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';- SENATE     • 

THiHsnAV.JrM-Z\19ri() 

<  Legislative  dav  of  Wednesday,  June  22. 
1960> 

The  Senate-met  in  executive  session  at 
9  30  o'clock  am,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  recess,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D ,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  of  all  good  life,  we  need  the 
strength  of  Thy  presence  and  tl.?  cx>nfl- 
dence  of  Thy  guidance  for  .n  a  la.,;  rinth 
of  days  like  these  we  so  easily  lose  our 
way  If  we  look  only  at  the  confusion 
of  the  changing  world  about  us  we  are 
filled  with  the  terror  of  it  all.  Its  omi- 
nous threat*  drive  us  to  Thee,  our  God, 
with  the  despairing  query,  Who  is  sufll- 
cient  for  these  things? 

We  confess  that  apart  from  Thee  our 
anxieties  blot  out  our  assurance,  our 
faith  is  subdued  by  doubt,  and  courage 
gives  way  to  fear.  But  with  Thee  we 
can  cry  with  Thy  servant  of  old — "The 
Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation;  of 
whom  shall  I  be  afraid?  Though  an  host 
encamp  against  me  my  heart  shall  not 
fear;  though  war  should  rise  against  me. 
even  then  will  I  be  confident."  Por  the 
might  of  T^ine  arm  we  bless  Thee;  our 
God,  our  fathers'  God.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

As  in  legislative  session. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedir\gs  of  Wednes- 
day. June  22,  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States"  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. , 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations.  wh:rh  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  commiitees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

As  in  legislative  session, 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
PV)reign  Relations  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

As  in  legislative  session. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  Or- 
ganizations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations;  the  Subcommittee 
on  Pubhc  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LEGISLATIVE  BUSINESS 

As  in  legislative  session, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
seek  recognition  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  ?  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  lylANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NFW  INSIGHTS — NEW  POLICIES 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
What  I  am  about  to  say  may  precipitate 
some  discussion.  It  may  be  subject  to 
criticism.  That  is  as  it  should  be  in  this 
body.  Above  all.  I  hope  that  what  I  am 
about  to  say  will  bring  forth  p>ersistent 
thought  and  deep  soul-searching  in 
others  with  responsibilities  in  these  mat- 
ters, even  as  such  thought,  on  my  own 
part,  has  led  me  to  make  these  remarks. 

I  do  not  know  the  practice  of  others 
in  similar  circumstances.  In  my  own 
case,  I  released  these  remarks  for  study 
2  days  ago  and  copies  were  made  avail- 
able at  that  time  to  the  Department  of 
State  in  order  that  the  executive  branch 
might  not  be  caught  unawares.  After 
releasing  a  statement  of  this  kind,  many 
points  which  it  contains  appear,  at  the 
moment  of  delivery,  to  require  elarifica- 
tion  and  elaboration.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  may  have  seen  advance 


copies,  I  wish  to  state  that  while  I  shall 
not  omit  anything  that  is  contained  in 
the  text,  I  shall,  from  time  to  time- 
elaborate  and  clarify  certain  of  the 
points  which  it  contains. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  wish  was 
expressed  in  the  Senate,  in  comment  on 
the  for^gn  E>olicy-defense  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  for  "more 
light"  and  "less  generality."  And  a  few- 
days  prior,  the  able  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
spoke  of  the  inadequacy  of  a  "question 
mark"  for  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senate  that  we  need 
both  generalities  and  specifics.  We  need 
question  marks  as  well  a£  answers.  But 
having  raised  the  questions  and  dis- 
cussed the  generalities  many  times  in 
the  past.  I  should  like,  today,  to  address 
myself  to  certain  possible  answers  and 
to  many  specifics  in  the  international 
position  of  the  Nation  and  the  conduct 
of  its  foreign  relations. 

I  note  that  this  speech  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  a  slashing  ^attack 
on  the  administration.  Let  me  say  that 
I  am  not  launching  an  attack  on  any 
person  in  this  administration.  I  have 
never  spoken  in  that  fashion;  I  do  not 
intend  to  start  now.  I  have  only  the 
highest  respect  for  the  patriotism  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  it.  What  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  provide  a  constructive 
critique  of  our  policies  and.  particularly, 
their  conduct,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  Nation. 

Before  proceeding.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  certain  articles,  editorials 
and  other  data  which  provided  facts 
and  ideas  for  these  remarks,  and  which 
I  now  send  to  the  desk,  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  is  agreed  to. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Something  has 
gone  wrong.  That  much,  at  least,  is 
clear  frcnn  the  recent  rapid  succession  of 
visible  crises.  First,  there  was  the  U-2 
incident,  then  the  summit  collapsed  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  invitation  to  the 
President  to  travel  to  Russia  and,  most 
recently,  the  forced  cancellation  of  the 
President's  visit  to  Japan, 

Recent  events,  especially  in  Japan,  are 
a  source  of  regret  and  concern.  But 
we  shall  only  intensify  the  difficulties  by 
a  hostile  and  intemperate  reaction. 
Japan  is  going  through  an  hour  of  great 
trial.  We  can  best  serve  the  cause  of 
peace  and  our  joint  interests  by  exer- 
cising patience  and  restraint  at  this 
time.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  in  anger 
and  to  talk  of  boycotts  and  retaliation 
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unless  we  seek  to  propel  the  Japanese 
nation  in  the  direction  of  the  Soviet 
Orbit.  It  is  for  us  to  try  to  preserve  the 
decent  and  cooperative  relations  which 
were  born  after  the  bitterness  and  ex- 
haustion of  World  War  n.  It  would  be 
well  for  us  to  remember  that  Japan  is 
critical  to  freedom  and  peace  in  the  Par 
East.  Unless  its  ties  with  this  country 
are  maintained  the  positions  in  Korea 
and  Okinawa  lose  much  of  their  mean- 
ing and  the  security  of  the  entire  Par 
East  will  be  endangered. 

In  any  event,  little  is  to  be  gained  at 
this  time  by  angry  speculation  on  what 
has  gone  wrong  elsewhere  either  in 
Japan  or  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  for 
what  has  gone  wrong  in  our  own  house, 
that  is  our  business.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  President,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Congress.  It  is  the  business  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

If  we  are  to  understand  what  has  gone 
wrong,  we  have  got  to  go  back  to  the 
point  where  the  difficulty  first  became 
apparent.  That  point,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  U-2  incident.  We--have  got  to  face 
the  facts  of  that  incident,  honestly  and 
bluntly.  We  have  got  to  face  them  be- 
fore they  fade  into  the  obscurity  of  time. 

I  have  intentionally  reserved  this 
comment  until  the  President  has  re- 
turned from  the  Orient  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  had  com- 
pleted its  inquiry  into  the  U-2  affair. 
But  it  is  appropriate,  now,  to  try  to  put 
the  incident  into  perspective.  Enough 
facts  for  that  purpose  are  now  public 
information. 

It  is  possible  to  draw  reasonable  con- 
clusions on  the  U-2  affair  in  terms  of 
our  national  security  and  welfare,  but  it 
is  not  easy  or  pairiless  to  do  so.  The 
incident  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
Soviet  Russia  and  is,  therefore,  heavily 
charged  with  emotion.  A  natural  tend- 
ency exists  to  describe  the  affair  in  the 
best  possible  light,  to  see  its  conse- 
quences in  the  most  optimistic  fashion. 
Moreover,  delicate  questions  of  national 
unity  and  national  security  are  inter- 
woven with  the  affair.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  measure  what  we  say  against 
possible  misinterpretation.  And.  finally, 
Mr.  President,  the  facts  of  the  incident 
which  occurred  in  May  have  more  and 
more  become  confused  with  the  fancies 
of  November. 

So,  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
neither  easy  nor  painless  to  draw  rea- 
sonable conclusions  on  this  incident. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  make  the  effort. 
As  responsible  officials,  we  owe  that  much 
to  the  people  whom  we  represent.  We 
owe  it  to  the  people  whose  lives  and  for- 
tunes were  cast  into  the  incident.  We 
must  make  the  effort  in  order  to  gain 
new  national  insights.  We  must  make 
the  effort  in  order  to  recast  both  our 
policies  and  their  administration  for  the 
greater  security  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

I  speak  for  myself  and  only  for  myself, 
as  one  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  making  these  remarks. 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  re- 
marks are  based  solely  on  the  public 
record,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  various 
official  statements,  in  the  reports  of  the 


press,  radio,  and  TV,  and  in  the  publi.shed 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

There  is  more  than  enough  informa- 
tion in  this  public  record  to  reach  reason- 
able conclusions.  The  American  press 
and  other  communications  facilities  have 
performed  an  exceptional  public  service 
in  connection  with  the  coverage  of  the 
U-2  incident.  In  these  past  few  weeks, 
we  have  seen  and  heard  American  jour- 
nalism in  breadth,  in  depth,  and  at  its 
best. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FulbrightI 
for  his  contributions  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  U-2  affair.  His  chairmanship 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  incident  was  ex- 
emplary in  every  way.  Without  jeopard- 
izing security  or  unity,  he  saw  to  it  in 
accord  with  the  administration,  that 
adequate  and  dispassionate  information 
on  these  proceedings  was  made  public, 

IRRELEVANT    QUESTIONS 

Mr.  President,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
our  principal  responsibility,  as  Senators, 
has  been  to  try  to  understand  the  facts 
of  the  U-2  incident  in  the  hope  that  out 
of  the  experience  might  come  new  and 
better  ideas  as  to  how  to  proceed  more 
effectively  in  the  future  I  assume  that 
all  Senators,  all  officials,  who  are  dis- 
cussing this  matter  in  public  forums  have 
had  similar  purposes  in  mind. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  deal  first  with  what  I  be- 
lieve are  three  extraneous  questions 
which  have  been  insinuated  into  the 
debate  and  discussion  If  we  permit 
ourselves  to  be  sidetracked  into  matters 
such  as  these,  we  shall  gain  little  of  use 
to  the  Nation  from  the  experience,  de- 
spite the  great  price  that  has  been  paid 
for  it. 

IRRELEVANT    <»UEST10N :     WHT    THE    SUMMIT 
COLLAPSED? 

The  first  is  the  question  of  why  the 
summit  collapsed.  Since  responsible 
officials  of  this  Government  have  stated 
for  the  record  that  they  expected  little 
from  the  meeting  long  before  it  was  tor- 
pedoed— and  I  agree  with  them — I  can 
see  little  relevance  in  the  question  of  who 
fired  the  tube.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  go 
into  such  conjectural  matters,  we  might 
find  it  far  more  profitable  to  ask  why  we 
agreed  to  go  to  the  meeting  in  the  first 
place.  Why,  indeed,  should  we  have 
participated,  if.  U-2  or  not.  the  summit 
was  going  to  be  of  so  little  value? 

For  my  part.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
what  is  apparently  the  thesis  of  this  ad- 
ministration, that  Mr.  Khrushchev  dealt 
the  coup  de  grace  to  what  was  destined 
to  be.  in  any  event,  a  somewhat  fruitless 
meeting. 

IRRELEVANT  QUESTION  :   SHOULD  WE  HAVE 
APOLOGIZED? 

The  second  question  which  I  regard 
as  irrelevant  to  the  discussion  is  whether 
we  should  have  apologized  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Paris.  It  is  true  that  nations 
from  time  to  time  infringe  the  rights  of 
other  nations.  Sometimes  they  apolo- 
gize for  these  infringements  and  even 
pay  damages.  Sometimes  they  deny  the 
infringements  or,  at  any  rate,  do  not 
apologize   for   them.     As   a  nation,   we 


are  not  an  exception  We  have  done 
Hoth.  On  occasion,  we  have  ignored  the 
complaints  of  others  and  on  occasion 
we  have  apologized 

Oddly  enough,  during  this  adminis- 
tration, long  before  the  question  was 
posed  after  the  events  in  Paris,  I  believe 
we  had  already  apologized  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  an  infringement.  Oddly 
enough,  it  was  an  infringement  which 
grew  out  of  the  flight  of  an  American 
plane.  I  read  to  the  Senate,  in  full,  a 
dispatch  in  the  New  York  Times,  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1958.  page  25: 

U  S    Apologizes  on  Jet  P^.icht 

Berlin.  February  1 — The  United  8tat«8 
has  apolfjglzed  to  the  Soviet  Union  because 
a  U  S  Air  Force  Jet  made  an  accidental  flight 
over  East  Germany  territory  Thursday.  A 
US  mission  spokesman  said  the  apolpgy  had 
been  made  In  an  oral  exchange  between  the 
Soviet  aiid  US  members  of  the  Air  Safety 
Center,  the  Big  Four  body  that  controls  air 
traffic  to  Berlin 

So,  Mr  President,  when  the  question 
IS  asked  whether  we  should  have  apolo- 
gized or  expressed  regrets,  let  no  one 
associated  with  this  administration 
throw  up  his  hands  in  horror  at  the 
mere  thought.  This  administration,  ap- 
parently, has  already  apologized  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  other  nations — off- 
hand I  can  think  of  Cuba — for  infringe- 
ments of  one  kind  or  another,  and  no- 
tably for  plane  flights. 

It  so  happens.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
agree  with  the  attitude  which  Mr.  Eis- 
enhower took  in  not  apologizing  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  I  agree  with  it,  in  the  light 
of  the  circumstances  which  prevailed  at 
that  time.  I  agree  with  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  manner  and  place  in  which 
the  demand  was  made.  I  agree  with  it 
on  the  basis  of  the  publicly  known  facts. 
If  the  intrusion  of  the  U-2  had  been  an 
accident — if  it  had  l)een  an  oversight 
rather  than  an  overflight — then,  indeed, 
an  apology  or  an  expression  of  regret 
immediately  after  the  incident  had  oc- 
curred might  have  been  in  order. 

But  these  circumstances  did  not  pre- 
vail. The  explanations  given  out  after 
the  incident  emphasized  that  neither  an 
accident  nor  an  oversight  was  involved. 
Further,  the  explanations  indicated 
that  we  were  pursuing  some  fixed  policy 
in  these  flights,  based  upon  national  and 
free-world  necessity.  Finally,  the  world- 
wide Impression  was  created  and  allowed 
to  stand  until  the  Paris  meeting,  that 
these  flights  would  be  continued.  To 
have  apologized  in  those  circumstances 
would  have  had  no  meaning.  It  could 
have  served  only  to  subject  us  to  world- 
wide ridicule.  Therefore,  I  a^ree.  on  the 
basis  of  the  known  facts,  with  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  not  to  apologize. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  all  the 
facts  have  not  been  made  public.  It  is 
conceivable  that  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
facts,  another  course  might  have  been 
indicated.  After  all  the  administration 
had  a  precedent,,  as  noted  in  the  New 
York  Times  dispatch  that  I  have  just 
quoted.  It  may  be  that  there  is  still  a 
feeling  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some 
that  we  did  take  the  right  course.  It 
may  be  this  doubt  which  prompts  some 
to  continue  to  raise  this  question,  this 
question  of  whether  or  not  we   should 
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have  apologized  in  Paris.  If  that  is  the 
case,  then  I  suggest  those  who  are  still 
perplexed  should  address  the  question  to 
the  administration.  Br.t  if  the  question 
is  addressed  to  the  American  people  or  to 
the  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  it  has 
no  relevance  to  an  understanding  of  the 
U-2  incident.  By  obscuring  the  facts  of 
the  incident,  it  will  inhibit  the  Nation 
from  underetanding  the  incident  and 
profiting  from  it. 

EXTRANEOUS   QUESTION:    DO   WE    WANT    ANOTHEX 
PEARL    HARBOR? 

The  third  extraneous  question,  Mr. 
President,  is  whether  or  not  we  want 
another  Pearl  Harbor.  This  question 
has  something  in  common  with  one 
which  is  asked  In  a  famous  play.  Most 
Senators  will  remember  the  question 
frMn  their  childhood.  The  question  is 
asked  by  Peter  Pan,  as  Tinker  Bell,  the 
devoted  but  errant  pixie  lies  desiserately 
ill.  its  light  flUckerlng  dimly.  Peter  Pan 
addresses  the  audience  and  asks  whether 
or  not  they  wLsh  Tinker  Bell  to  die.  The 
response  of  the  audience,  thiough  gen- 
erations of  children,  has  invariably  been 
a  resounding  "no." 

In  the  same  fashion,  Mr.  President, 
I  cannot  conceive  of  any  American  in  his 
right  senses  answering  anytliing  other 
than  "no"  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  want  another  Pearl  Harbor.  But 
since  this  question  has  been  raised,  I  am 
siu-e,  not  with  any  desire  to  appeal  to  an 
audience,  but  out  of  a  deep  concern  for 
the  security  of  the  Nation,  I  shall  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  analyze  it. 

If  the  question  is  going  to  have  more 
relevance  to  our  understanding  of  the 
U-2  incident  than  Peter  Pan's,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  determine  what  is  inferrc-d  by 
it.  After  all.  it  is  two  decades  since 
Pearl  Harbor. 

I  sissume.  therefore,  that  the  infer- 
ence of  the  question  is  that  the  U-2  flight 
program  was  vital  in  preventing  a  cata- 
strophic military  attack  on  the  security 
of  this  Nation.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Gates,  indeed,  seems  to  have  used  the 
word  "vital"  to  describe  the  kind  of  In- 
formation which  the  flights  were  pro- 
ducing. 

IMPORTANCE  QT  THE  U-2  PROGRAM   AND  THE 
nj«rATED    U-2    rLIOHT 

I  am  most  anxious,  Mr.  Pre.«;ident,  that 
President  Eisenhower  decide  and  do 
what  is  "vital"  for  the  security  of-  this 
Nation.  I  have  tried  in  the  past,  at  all 
times,  to  give  him  my  full  support  In 
such  decisions  and  actions  It  Is  his  pri- 
mary responsibility.  National  unity  re- 
quires 4ihat  he  be  supported  jn  exercising 
this  responsibility  in  vital  matters-.    • 

All  we  may  reasonably  ask  is  that  the 
President  in  fact  does  decide  and  that 
he  doej  watch  closely  every  aspect  of 
these  vital  decisions.  If  the  U-2  flights 
were  "vital"  to  prevent  another  Pearl 
Harbor  then  they  should  have  been 
made.  But.  equally,  they  should  have 
been  made  under  the  continuous  scrutiny 
of  the  President  and  the  coordinated 
scrutiny  of  members  of  his  Cabinet. 

The  facts  in  the  public  record  show 
clearly,  however,  that  while  politically 
responsible  officials  knew  generally  of 
this  program  of  U-2  overflights  they  did 
not  subject  them  to  continuous  and  co- 


ordinated scrutiny.  The  facts  indicate 
that  the  control  and  timing  of  them  was 
in  the  hands  of  various  obscure  em- 
ployees of  the  bureaucracy.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  Mr.  Elsenhower  did  not  push 
any  button  to  set  the  particular  Ill-fated 
U-2  flight  in  motion,  nor  did  Mr.  Gates, 
nor  Mr.  Herter. 

Since  that  is  the  case,  Mr.  President, 
we  must  question  either  the  degree  of 
attention  which  these  officials  were  pay- 
ing to  their  duties  in  vital  matters  or 
we  must  conclude  that  It  Is  misleading 
to  create  the  Impression  that  these 
flights,  in  themselves,  were  vital.  The 
word  "vital."  as  the  Senate  knows, 
means  essential  to  life.  I  have  the  high- 
est respect  for  the  President  and  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet.  I  am  sure 
none  was  negligent  in  his  responsibili- 
ties. I  can  only  assume,  therefore,  that 
while  the  flights  were  important,  they 
were  not  regarded  as  reallj'  so  Important 
as  to  command  the  continuing  attention 
of  the  politically  responsible  officials  of 
the  administration.  I  can  only  conclude 
that  the  word  "vital"  Is  too  strong  to  use 
in  describing  their  importance. 

That  such  may  be  the  case  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  suspension  of  the  flights  by 
the  President  and  his  assurance  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev  that  they  would  not  be  re- 
sumed. Obriously,  if  they  were  vital  to 
prevent  another  Pearl  Harbor  attack 
upon  our  security  the  President  would 
never  have  made  that  decision. 

The  fact  Is,  Mr.  President,  that  tiie 
security  of  this  Nation — any  nation — In 
this  uncertain  and  dangerous  world  is 
safeguarded  not  by  any  single  factor  but 
by  many  factors.  These  factors  of  se- 
curity fall  into  two  general  categories: 
First,  foreign  policies,  which  should  act 
to  reduce  the  dangers  and  uncertainties 
which  confront  us  abroad;  and  second, 
the  total  capacity  of  the  Nation  for  de- 
fense. These  categories  include  far 
more  than  intelligence  operations  and 
far.  far  more  than  any  single  Intelligence 
operation  such  as  the  U-2  program.  Oui* 
security  depends  on  the  morale  and  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
It  depends  on  the  attitudes  of  peoples 
In  the  Communist  nations  as,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  or  not  they  are  militant 
in  their  hostility  to  us  or  whether,  per- 
suaded that  we  Intend  them  no  harm, 
the  militancy  Is  tempered.  It  Includes 
the  state  of  trust  and  confidence  which 
exists  between  ourselves  and  friendly 
peoples.  Particularly,  It  Includes  the 
attitudes  of  those  nations  which  stand 
firm  ".nd  Independent  in  their  own  right, 
\?ut  nevertheless  are  allied  with  us 
against  .common  dangers.  It  includes 
the  efficiency  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment,. Its  weapons  and  Its  state  of  readi- 
ness. It  Includes  our  scientific  creativ- 
ity and  our  technical  ingenuity.  It  In- 
cludes— this  base  ujion  which  our  se- 
curity stands — all  .these  elements  and 
many  others. 

It  is  in  terms  of  all  these,  elements 
that  any  reasonable  evaluation  of  the 
U-2  program  apd  the  Ill-fated  flight  In 
particular  must  be  made,  not  In  terms 
of  the  specter  of  a  Pearl  Harbor  attack 
two  decades  ago.  Even  as  an  intelli- 
gence op>eration,  without  regard  for  the 
other  factors  on  which  our  security  de- 


pends, we  must  weigh  the  risks  and  cost 
of  the  U-2  flights  against  the  availabil- 
ity from  other  sources  of  the  kind  of 
information  which  they  produced.  In 
this  cormectlon,  I  point  out  that  much 
has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  U-2 
flights  obtained  data  on  the  location  of 
Russian  missile  sites,  submarine  bases, 
and  nuclear  centers.  That  is  clearly  in- 
formation of  a  most  significant  nature 
for  the  defense  of  the  nation.  But  to 
Illustrate  that  there  are  sources  of  infor- 
mation other  than  U-2  reconnaissance 
fiights,  even  on  such  significant  matters, 
even  in  countries  which  make  a  fetish 
of  secrecy,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  article  from  the  magazine 
Missile  and  Rockets.  In  an  issue 
published  early  this  year,  it  lists  and 
pinpoints  on  a  map  10  Soviet  ICBM 
sites  and  30  IRBM  sites  which  were  lo- 
cated from  public  sources  in  Europe  and 
from  technical  journals.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Hawaii  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  article  written  by  Harrison  Salisburj* 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
September  30,  1954,  and  an  article  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  Octo- 
ber 1959,  \^Tltten  by  Arnold  Kranlsh. 
These  articles  reveal  a  great  deal  about 
certain  Soviet  atomic  centers,  and  con- 
tain information  on  them  which  no 
aerial  photograph  could  p>ossibly  supply. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  ar- 
ticles be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  refer  the  Senate  to  the  fuller  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  as  it  appears  in  a 
book  by  Mr.  Kranlsh  entitled  "Atomic 
Energy  in  the  Soviet  Union" — Stanford 
University  Press,  1959. 

I  caU  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  reference  work,  "Jane's  Fighting 
Ships  a959-60),"  which  lists,  with  pho- 
tographs, submarines  of  the  Soviet  Navy. 
Finally,  I  refer  the  Senate  to  the  book 
"The  Soviet  Navy,"  edited  by  Comdr.  M. 
G.  Saunders,  of  the  United  Kingdom — 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1958.  On  pages 
161-163  there  is  a  detailed  table  of  the 
location  and  capacity  of  shipyards 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  specializ- 
ing in  naval  work.  I  ask  vmanimous 
consent  that  the  table  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
oi  rhy  remarks,  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend to  those  whose  workmay  require  a 
more  detailed  picture  of  fHeSoviet  NavT 
the  book  edited  by  Commander  Saunders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that 
I  believe  these  and  similar  publications 
are  the  equivalent  in  military  value  of 
the  aerial  films  of  Russia  produced  by 
the  U-2  program.    So  far  as  I  know,  in 
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some  respects,  they  may  be  more  com- 
plete, more  valuable:  and  in  others  less 
complete,  less  valuable.  All  I  am  trying 
to  suggest,  Mr.  President,  is  that  while 
obviously  we  cannot  ignore  the  impor- 
tance of  secret  intelligence  operations, 
we  must  recognize  equally  that  they  are 
not  always  the  only  source  and  they  are 
not  necessarily  always  the  best  source  of 
information.  They  are  a  part  of  or 
should  be  a  part  of  a  total  pattern  of 
defense  which  takes  into  consideration 
all  aspects  of  foreign  and  defense 
policy. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
anj'one  who  raises  the  question,  do  we 
want  another  Pearl  Harbor,  seriously 
'vu-hes  to  leave  with  this  Senate  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  impres- 
cion  that  the  CIA  and,  in  particular, 
one  aerial  reconnaissance  operation  of 
the  agency,  alone,  stands  between  us  and 
a  repetition  of  that  catastrophe. 

COST    or    THE    U-2    FUGHT 

On  the  basis  of  the  public  record  we 
can  assume  that  these  flights  produced 
iniormation — probably  very  important 
information — for  certain  aspects  of  our 
military  defense.  On  the  basis  of  the 
public  record,  we  know  that  they  pro- 
duced this  information  at  an  enormous 
price  And  it  is  only  in  an  information- 
to-cc-t  ratio  that  they  can  be  properly 
evaluated  I  an:  talking,  now.  not  of  the 
monetan,-  cost  of  the  flights,  which  un- 
doubtedly were  high,  but  of  the  full  cost, 
:n  t'  rms  of  damage  to  the  total  pattern 
of  the  ftreign  and  defense  policies  by 
which  we  seek  to  safeguard  our  security. 
It  IS  difficult  to  estimate  that  cost.  Mr. 
President,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  all  the  bills  probably  have  not  yet 
been  submitted.  On  May  9.  as  the  facts 
of  the  U-2  incident  began  to  clarify,  I 
stated  in  the  Senate: 

Th*»  Prp>:idpnt  has  been  undercut  on  the 
eve  o'  a  rr.  .j  jr  international  conference  at  a 
moment  oi  world  crisis.  The  worldwide  ad- 
verse repercussions  for  the  foreign  p>ollcy 
of  the  United  States  have  only  begun  but 
they  will  be  heard  loudly  and  ominously 
from  Norway  to  Japan. 

U  we  cannot  measure  the  cost  of  this 
flight  in  any  specific  fashion,  we  can. 
nevertheless,  gain  some  indication  of  it 
by  observing  the  events  which  have 
transpired  in  the  Nation  and  in  the  world 
since  May  1.  less  than  2  months  ago. 
Let  me  stress  that  there  are  many  fac- 
tors which  explain  each  of  the  develop- 
ments which  I  am  about  to  list.  Never- 
thele.s-s.  I  know  of  no  serious  evaluation 
of  ih.-'  p:->ent  international  situation 
wJ.ich  would  ignore  the  U-2  incident  as 
one  of  the  factors  in  each  of  them. 

First.  The  collapse  of  the  stmimit, 
whose  value  only  the  administration  can 
estimate,  since  it  was  responsible  for 
pursuing  it. 

Second.  The  intensification  of  anti- 
American  sentiment,  the  cancellation  of 
the  President's  visit,  and  the  sprouting 
of  seeds  of  deep  opposition  in  Japan 
to  the  Japanese-United  States  Security 
Treaty. 

Third.  The  shock  at  home  and  in 
many  friendly  nations  at  confirmation  of 
the  fact  that  we  were  engaged  in  activ- 
ities which,  theretofore,  many  tended  to 


associate  almost  wholly  with  Soviet  be- 
havior. 

Fourth.  The  embarrassment  of  certain 
nations  allied  with  us.  around  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  Soviet  Union  and.  in  con- 
sequence, the  Institution  by  them  of 
more  stringent  control  over  the  use  of 
tiieir  defense  facilities  by  the  United 
States. 

Fifth.  The  intensification  of  the  threat 
of  war  by  accident  or  miscalculation, 
growing  out  of  the  order  to  Soviet  mili- 
tary authorities  to  rocket  the  bases  in 
surrounding  nations  from  which  unau- 
thorized planes  might  intrude,  and  the 
restatement  of  our  determination  to  ful- 
fill our  defense  commitments  to  these 
nations. 

Sixth.  The  strengthening  of  the  hand 
of  hard-line  Communists  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  bloc, 
notably  the  Chinese  Communists.  again.st 
those  in  Commtmist  countries  who  might 
believe  it  possible  to  live  at  least  without 
military  conflict,  if  not  in  harmony  with 
us.  on  tills  globe  grown  so  small. 

Seventh.  The  partial  resumption  of 
the  tactics  of  the  cold  war.  thereby 
rendering  more  difficult  all  efforts  to  deal 
with  international  problems  by  rational 
negotiation. 

Eighth.  The  intensification  of  pres- 
sure on  the  Congress  for  increased  for- 
eign aid  appropriations,  notably  military 
aid,  and  increased  defense  spending  in 
the  light  of  the  increased  tensions  flow- 
ing from  the  U-2  incident. 

ORIGINS  or  THE  n-L-rATED  U-2  rLICHT 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Eisenhower 
to  assume  personal  responsibility  for  this 
costly  program  of  overflights  which  con- 
tributed in  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  all 
of  these  developments.  In  an  ultimate 
sense,  he  is  responsible  for  eveiTthing 
that  transpires  in  our  relations  with 
other  nations.  It  would  not  be  in  keep- 
ing with  his  character  to  shirk  that  re- 
sponsibility. Nevertheless,  it  is  clear 
from  the  public  record,  as  I  have  already 
noted,  that  not  a  single  member  of  the 
Cabinet  nor  the  President  exerci.sed  any 
direct  control  whatsoever  over  the  ill- 
fated  U-2  flight  -at  the  critical  moment 
at  which  it  was  launched.  It  ought  to 
be  made  clear  that  this  particular  flight 
was  apparently  set  ^n  motion  on  the 
basis  of  a  law  passed  in  1947,  an  Execu- 
tive order  issued  about  7  years  ago,  and 
by  what,  apparently,  was  a  routine  clear- 
ance some  weeks  before  the  flight  itself. 
If  we  can  draw  any  conclusion  from  the 
public  record,  it  is  that  this  particular 
flight  owes  its  origin  more  to  bureau- 
cratic inertia,  lack  of  coordination  and 
control,  and  insensitivity  to  its  potential 
cost  than  it  does  to  any  conscious  deci- 
sion of  politically  responsible  leadership. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
able  friend  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Hawaii  in  the  chair.)  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  say  that  there 
is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  for  whom  I 
have  more  respect  than  I  do  for  my 
counterpart,  the  able  majority  whip; 
and  what  he  says  is  deserving  of  the  most 


serious  consideration   by   the  Congress 
and  by  the  country. 

But  I  do  believe  that  in  the  utterances 
he  has  just  concluded,  he  may.  by  inad- 
vertence, leave  an  implication  which 
I  know  he  does  not  wish  to  leave.  In 
other  words,  as  I  understand  the  man- 
ner by  which  the  intelligence  operations 
of  this  Nation  are  carried  on,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  responsibility  for 
the  new,  unique  techniques  which  are 
used  by  American  intelligence  agencies 
such  as  overflights,  to  try  to  determine 
the  aims  and  capabilities  of  potential 
aggyessors? 

-  _ftilr,  MANSFIELD  That  is  his  general 
responsibility;  I  have  stated  that.  But. 
as  I  have  said,  in  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent did  not — and  neither  did  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet — have  personal  and 
immediate  responsibility  for  the  flight 
which  occurred.  Of  course  he  has  gen- 
eral responsibility  for  all  that  occurs  in 
that  field.  That  is  his  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution.  The  Senator 
from  California  Ls  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  What  I  mean  is— I  say 
to  my  friend — that  once  a  given  type  of 
unique  intelligence  techniques  is  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  then,  in  my 
view— and  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana whether  l^e  concurs — the  Chief 
Executive  of  this  cotmtry — plagued  as 
he  is  with  the  whole  myriad  of  crucial 
policy  decisions — cannot,  nor  should  he. 
be  required  to  approve  each  instance  in 
which  that  previously  approved  type  of 
techniques  is  utilized.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  agree? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  a  good  and  valid  argu- 
ment. But  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Chief  Executive  to  whom  he  has  re- 
ferred, within  less  than  3  weeks  from 
that  date  was  suppo.sed  to  attend  a  simi- 
mit  conference;  and  someone  politically 
responsible/should  have  been  able  to  tie 
the  two  Kbgether.  because  I  think  the 
President  Vas  the  big  loser  by  what  oc- 
curred. Hut  if  stifBcient  foresight  had 
been  used,  he  would  have  been  protected. 

Of  course  the  President  cannot  know 
of  every  flight;  It  is  an  impossibility. 
But  that  particular  flight  was  tied  to  a 
particular  meeting  in  which  the  Pre.si- 
dent  was  personally  and  directly  in- 
volved— and.  for  that  matter,  so  was  the 
Nation. 

LACK    or    nxso    iiesponsibii.itt    and 

COORDINATION 

That  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  the 
confusion  which  surroimded  the  release 
of  official  explanations  of  the  flight.  At 
least  three  departments  or  agencies — 
Defense.  State,  and  NASA,  without  ade- 
quate and  continuing  consultation,  one 
with  the  other — contributed  statements 
by  way  of  explanation.  Add  to  that  the 
comments  emanating  from  the  White 
House.  Add  to  that  the  CIA  prompting 
from  behind  the  scenes. 

In  that  connection,  I  read  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings: 

Senator  Gore.  Who  Instructed  your  agency 
to  make  a  statement? 

Mr.  Drtdkn  (NASA).  We  were  Instructed 
to  answer  questions. 

Senator  Gore.  By  whom? 


Mr  Dryden.  By  the  CIA,  who  said  that 
this  had  been  coordinated  with  the  State 
Department. 

All  this  is  public  Information. 
Add   to  that  the   words  of   the  Vice 
President,  who.  stepping  into  the  matter 
At  the  11th  hour,  tried  to  rescue  the  situ- 
ation with  speeches  in  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  to  wait 
for  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  ask  the  question. 
We  need  to  ask  it  ourselves:  Who  runs 
this  administration  in  the  vital  matters 
of  foreign  policy  and  defense? 

It  is  not  a  new  question.  The  shocking 
disarray  of  departments,  agencies,  and 
subagencies  through  which  this  Nation 
tries  to  conduct  the  foreign  relations  and 
defense  of  the  Nation,  at  best  borders  on 
a  national  disgrace,  and  at  worst  courts 
national  disaster. 

To  bolster  that  statement,  let  me  elab- 
orate on  the  handling  of  the  explana- 
tions of  the  ill-fated  U-2  flight.  In  a  ra- 
tional administration  of  these  affairs, 
once  the  plane  was  lost,  all  further  public 
announcements  should  have  come  from 
one  place — the  State  Department  and.  if 
necessary,  after  preliminaries,  from  the 
President.  Actually,  annoimcements  or 
statements  of  one  kind  or  another  came 
from  at  least  the  following  sources; 
First,  the  Defense  Department;  second, 
the  State  Department;  third,  the  White 
House;  fotu-th,  NASA;  fifth,  the  Vice 
President;  sixth,  the  President;  seventh. 
General  White  of  the  Air  Force:  and. 
since  then,  from  many  other  spokesmen. 

Let  me  allude,  further,  to  a  table  in 
the  report  on  the  Vietnamese  aid  pro- 
gram which  was  issued  earlier  this  year. 
It  shows  that  over  50  separate  execu- 
tive departments,  agencies,  or  subdi- 
visions thereof  work  over  or  participate 
in  some  way  in  a  relatively  limited  for- 
eign pHDlicy  matter,  the  presentation  of 
the  proposed  annual  aid  program  to 
Congress.  How  many  become  involved 
in  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  more 
significant  policies? 

Further,  there  come  to  mind  the  fol- 
lowing agencies  which  carry  on,  with  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of  indejjendence, 
significant  activities  affecting  foreign  re- 
lations. The  list  could  be  expanded 
much  further: 

First.  The  State  Department. 

Second.  The  three  branches  and  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Third    CIA. 

Fourth.  USIA. 

Fifth,  ICA. 

Sixth.  The  National  Security  Council 
and  variotis  subdivisions  and  dependent 
bodies  of  the  Council. 

Seventh.  Various  offices  in  the  White 
House 

Eighth.  The  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Ninth.  The  Department  of  Commerce. 

Tenth.  NASA. 

Eleventh.  The  Export-Import  Bank. 

Twelfth.  The  Treasury  Department. 

The  State  Department  has  no  real 
overall  control  over  these  various  or>era- 
tions;  and,  certainly,  the  President  does 
not  have  the_  time.  The  White  House 
staff  may  influence  their  operations,  and 
possibly,  too,  some  of  the  coordinating 
units  of  NSC,  and.  abroad,  the  Ambas- 


sadors.   But,  in  general,  it  is  pretty  much 
of  an  agency  free-for-all. 

In  a  speech  in  the  Senate  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  session — Septem- 
ber 4,  1959 — the  problem  was  alluded  to 
in  these  terms  and,  I  shall  quote  at  length 
from  my  remarks  at  that  time  because 
they  apply  most  directly  to  the  U-2  inci- 
dent: 

We — not  others — determine  for  what,  pur- 
pose we  have  a  State  Department,  an  aid 
administration,  a  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy, an  Information  Service  and  a  host  of 
other  agencies  which  carry  on  activities 
abroad  on  the  basis  of  appropriations  from 
public  funds  and  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. We  alone  decide  how  they  shall  func- 
tion. 

When  I  use  the  term  "we,"  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
matters  of  foreign  relations,  however,  the 
responsibility  for  interpreting  what  we  want 
and  how  we  are  to  pursue  it  rests,  In  a  the- 
oretical sense,  with  the  elected  President, 
acting  in  some  instances  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  elected  Senate  and  In  others 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  elected  Congress 

That  is  the  constitutional  theory,  Mr. 
President,  but  what  Is  the  fact?  The  fact 
Is  that  the  power  to  interpret  the  will  of  the 
nation  In  respect  to  our  vast  and  compli- 
cated relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  been  diffused  through  the  enormous 
labyrinth  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  power  to  decide,  in  short,  has 
been  scattered  and  diluted  to  the  point  where 
It  has  become  virtually  Impossible  to  use  the 
public  power  effectively  to  bring  about  ad- 
justments In  policy  and  Its  administration  at 
somewhere  near  the  time  that  these  adjust- 
ments are  needed. 

In  these  circumstances,  national  interests 
frequently  become  so  interwoven  with  bu- 
reaucratic Interests  and  conflicts  that  we  are 
less  and  less  able  to  adjust  the  total  needs 
of  the  Nation  to  the  changing  circumstances 
of  the  world.  More  and  more  we  have  a 
policy  determined  by  executive  agency  ac- 
commodation and  less  and  less  by  the  lead- 
ership and  decision  of  the  responsible  po- 
litical oflBclals  of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress. 

I  realize  that  this  problem  has  been  with 
the  Nation  for  a  long  time  It  Is  not  amena- 
ble to  easy  solution.  Nevertheless.  Mr 
President,  we  mtist  deal  with  It,  if  respon- 
sible government  In  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  Is  not  to  degenerate  into  a  catch 
phrase  We  must  stay  with  this  problem — 
the  President  and  the  Congress — Until  It 
yields  to  rational  solution. 

And,  I  repeat  now,  almost  a  year  later, 
that,  indeed,  we  must  stay  with  this  prob- 
lem until  it  yields  to  rational  solution. 
That,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  signif- 
icant conclusion  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  U-2  incident.  In  short,  the 
most  pressing  need  of  this  Government 
is  a  more  effective,  a  more  responsible 
and  responsive  system  of  administration 
of  its  foreign  relations  and  its  defense. 
And.  at  the  same  time,  in  the  wake  of  the 
collapse  of  the  summit  we  need  to  get 
straight,  once  and  for  all.  that  personal 
magnetism  and  the  personal  contacts  of 
heads  of  states  are  not  a  substitute  for 
policies  continually  attuned  to  the  ever- 
changing  realities  of  the  world.  I  reach 
this  conclusion  notwithstanding  the 
President's  and  Vice  President's  con- 
tinued endorsement  of  summit  confer- 
ences and  personal  diplomacy  as  repwrt- 
ed  in  the  New  York  Times,  June  18, 
1960,  by  Harrison    Salisbty-y.    and    the 


Washington  Star,  Jtme  19, 1960.  by  E>avid 
S.  Broder.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  reports  from  the  Times  and  the 
Star  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  "" 

The  PRESIDING  OP-FICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See exhibit  5.> 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  questions  remain:  Can  we  develop 
a  more  resp>onsive,  more  responsible  ad- 
ministrative system?  Can  we  devise  the 
new  policies  which  are  essential  and  keep 
them  adjusted  to  ever-changing  reali- 
ties? 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  to  do  so  is 
in  the  'vital'  interest  of  the  freedom  of 
this  Nation.  May  I  say  that  I  use  the 
word  "vital '  here  advisedly,  with  full 
awareness  of  its  literal  meaning.  In  this 
connection.  I  wish  to  note  the  outstand- 
ing contribution  that  is  already  being 
made  by  the  special  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  on 
the  question  of  administration. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  over  the  years. 
I  have  made  suggestions — as  one  Sena- 
tor, along  with  other  Members  of  this 
body — both  with  regard  to  policy  and  its 
administration.  Sometimes  suggestions 
which  I  have  made  have  entered  into 
policy,  in  whole  or  part,  and  often  they 
have  not.  In  any  event,  I  have  tried  to 
be  constructive  in  the  past.  That  is  my 
intention,  today,  in  setting  forth  addi- 
tional and  specific  proF>osals  on  our  poU- 
cies  and  their  administration. 

The  needed  changes  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  glittering  generalities.  All  of 
us  desire  a  durable  p)eace.  All  of  us  wish 
to  safeguard  the  Nation.  All  of  us  seek 
more  efficient,  effective,  and  responsible 
administration  of  the  Nations  foreign 
and  defense  affairs.  The  problem  is  not 
to  state  and  restate  these  generalities. 
The  problem  now  is  to  set  forth  specifics 
which  may  act  to  bring  us  closer  to  these 
desired  ends. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  problem  is 
primarily  one  of  new  ideas  and  of  action 
on  ideas.  We  need  ideas  on  how  to  im- 
prove our  policies  and  their  administra- 
tion. We  need  ideas  set  forth  now ;  ideas 
to  be  amended  ;  ideas  to  be  adopted  or  re- 
jected: but  as  of  this  moment,  above  all. 
ideas  to  be  discussed. 

I  believe  the  thoughts  which  I  am 
about  to  express  contain  some  promise 
of  a  more  effective,  efficient,  and  re- 
sponsible administration  of  our  inter- 
national affairs  and  our  defense.  I  be- 
lieve they  may  help  to  lead  us  to  a  more 
rational  and  secure  position  in  the  world 
than  the  position  of  quicksand  on  which 
we  now  stand.  The  Senate  may  find 
that  they  do  not  hold  any  such  promise. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  begin  in  earnest 
on  this  problem  in  its  specifics  and  I  shall 
present  these  thoughts,  as  a  beginning, 
for  whatever  they  may  be  worth. 


POSSIBLE    ADMINISTRATIVE    CHANCES 


I, 


The  first  set  of  suggestions  which  I  lay 
before  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  deal 
with  administrative  changes  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations  and  aspects  of 
defense.  They  are  prompted  by  the  U-2 
incident  and  its  handling,  but  they  repre- 
sent many  years  of  study,  exp>erience.  and 
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observation  of  the  operation  of  this  Gov- 
ernment I  present  the  suggestions,  at 
this  tune,  in  outline  form,  sufficient  only 
io  indicate  the  channels  in  which  im- 
provement might  be  sought.  I  will  add 
to  these  outlines  as  I  go  along. 

First.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  staff  structure  and  the 
transfer  of  the  functions  of  that  body  to 
the  regular  cabinet  departments  of  the 
executive  branch. 

In  that  respect,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  memorandum 
covering  these  p>oints  of  fact,  observa- 
tions, and  implications  of  the  proposed 
change  be  incorporated  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Administrative  Chances 
i  points  of  fact 

1  NSC  established  in  1947  by  act  of 
Congress. 

-  ~:itutory  members:  President.  Vice 
Prei;dent,  Secretary  of  State,  three  Defense 
Secretaries  and  Secretary  of  Defense,  Director 
of  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 

3.  It  is  the  body  to  which  CIA  is  respon- 
sive. 

4.  Others  are  drawn  Into  the  meeting  from 
time  to  time  and  the  average  attendance  is 
20  to  30  participants. 

5.  Further,  an  elaborate  staff  and  commit- 
tee structure  has  grown  up,  extending  Into 
the  Departments  and  agencies  (number  un- 
known but  it  operates  at  various  levels). 

OBSERVATIONS 

1.  A  body  of  20  to  30  at  the  highest  level 
of  advice  to  the  President  on  defense-foreign 
policy  is  too  many  for  effectiveness. 

2.  Membership  is  weighted  on  military  and 
defense  side  with  consequent  downgrading 
of  foreign  policy  considerations. 

3.  More  than  the  State  Department,  NSC 
Is  responsible  for  the  policies  we  now  pursue 

4.  NSC  has  been  charged  with  inertia  and 
failing  to  sharpen  the  Issues  for  decision  by 
the  President  by  the  following  experienced 
witnesses  before  the  Jackson  committee: 
RbfTt  M    Lx)vett.  James  A    Perkins,  George 

I  IMPLICATIONS    OF    PROPOSFD    CHANGE 

1.  Minimize  the  tendencies  for  agency  staff 
to  accommodate  their  views  on  lower  level  so 
as  to  come  Uj  the  highest  level  already  in 
at^reement  and  thereby  shut  off  debate  and 
thought  on  the  part  of  politically  responsible 
leaders. 

2  Reduce  the  number  of  agencies  which 
put  their  fingers  in  the  pie  of  every  decision 
on  foreign  policy-defense  and.  hence,  tend  to 
dilute  the   decisions  Into  inertia. 

3.  Eliminate  a  vast  amount  of  Interagency 
papervr.rJc  and  a  new  and  rapidly  growing 
st^ff  D  iroAjcrdcy  in  the  NSC  setup. 

4.  Dissolution  of  the  staff  structure  will 
reduce  the  importance  of  the  National  Se- 
cxxiity  Council  and  bring  about,  probably. 
Presidential  reliance  on  the  proposed  Inner 
Cabinet  Council  for  advice,  and  result  In  his 
deciding  major  Issues  rather  than  decision  by 
agency  accommodation. 

Mr.  MANSFTEIJD  Second,  the  im- 
portance of  the  Cabinet  as  the  princi- 
pal source  of  advice  to  the  President 
should  be  r^-a  »^  ,xed  Within  the  Cab- 
inet, an  In:  f  r  Council  consisting  of  the 
Secreta;v  of  state  and  Secretary  of 
Defense,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
President,  should  meet  on  a  continuing 
basis  on  all  matters  of  critical  impor- 


tance to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Nation. 

In  that  respect.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  covering  the 
F>oints  of  fact,  observations,  and  impli- 
cations of  the  proposal  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANCES 
POINTS   OF   FACT 

1,  With  the  growth  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  its  staff,  the  Cabinet  has 
lost  signiflcaiice  us  a  place  of  discussion 
and  advice  to  the  President.  Yet  the  Cabi- 
net, uivdef  the  President,  is  the  most  re- 
sponsive and  politically  responsible  body  in 
the  executive  branch. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  'the  first 
among  equals"  in  the  Cabinet.  In  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  however,  this  signi- 
ficance and  Influence  is  severely  overshad- 
owed by  sheer  numbers  of  participants,  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  numerous  military 
participants. 

OBSERVATIONS 

1  Reassertiori  of  the  Cabinet's  impor- 
tance shovild  make  policy  more  respnansive 
to  changing  realities  because  it  will  be 
affected  by  men  with  less  attachment  to  any 
particular  bureaucratic  structure,  men.  nor- 
mally, more  sensitive  to  the  need  for  change 

2.  It  should  give  added  impetus  to  foreign 
policy  factors  in  the  foreign  policy-defense 
ratio. 

3.  It  should  help  to  strengthen  the  in- 
fluence, of  all  established  departments  of 
the  Government  against  the  host  of  "inde- 
pendent '  agencies  and  Executive  committees 
based  on  the  White  House  which  have  grown 
up  in  recent  years. 

4.  The  Inner  Cabinet  Council  should  force 
a  clear  confrontation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  State  on  a 
basis  of  equality  before  the  President  on 
the  critical  overlapping  pjolicy- defense  ques- 
tions and  require  the  President  to  decide 
them. 

IMPLICATIONS   or  THE    PBOPOSAL 

1.  Sntft  of  emphasis  away  from  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and.  probably, 
eventual  dissolution  of  that  body. 

2.  Shift  of  emphasis  away  from  the  ever- 
growing White  House  staff. 

3.  Greater  equalization  of  the  considera- 
tion which  Is  given  to  the  principal  plllara 
of  security — foreign   policy  and  defense 

4  Sharp  reduction  In  the  direct  influence 
of  a  Vice  President  among  the  agencies  and 
department.^.  (He  would  have  to  assert  his 
Influence  only  through  his  personal  rela- 
tionship with  the  President  I 

5.  Sharp  reduction.  In  the  declslon-ln- 
flueRcers  and.  hence,  decision -delayers,  de- 
cision-diluters  and  decision -conf users  in  the 
highest  level  oX  government. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Third,  the  func- 
tion of  the  Vice  President  should  be  con- 
fined to  that  defined  in  the  Constitution, 
which  is  to  pre.side  over  the  Senate  and 
to  such  ceremonial  functions  as  the  Pies- 
ident,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate leadership,  may  assign  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Office 

In  respect  to  this  function,  which  I  am 
sure  some  people  are  going  to  look  upon 
as  implying  in  some  way  or  other  that 
the  present  Vice  President  is  involved. 
I  believe  it  is  entitled  to  further  con- 
sideration, and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  appropriate  memorandimi 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

POINTS    or    FACT 

1  Under  the  Constitution  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's functions  are:  • 

( a  i   To  preside  over  the  Senate, 
(b)   To  replace  the  President  In  the  event 
of  death,  resignation  or  Inability. 

2  Various  Vice  Presidents  have  held  or. 
been  held,  to  these  functions  in  various  de- 
grees of  closeness. 

3  By  statute,  the  Vice  President  la  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Security  Council  and  by 
extra  constitutiunal  practice.  Vice  Presidents 
have  played  a  role  of  greater  or  lesser  im- 
p<:)rtance  In  executive  branch  functions 
(that  Is.  good-will  trips  abroad,  ceremonial 
functions,  participation  In  Cabinet  meet- 
ings, etc.!. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Now  as  to  the  ob- 
servations concerning  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

First  The  danger  of  a  Vice  President 
going  beyond  constitutional  functions  is 
that  of  his  asserting  authority  and  in- 
fluence without  responsibility.  He  con- 
tributes to  Executive  decisions,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  without  being  answerable  to 
the  President  and  without  being  answer- 
able to  the  people  who  elected  him  only 
to  preside  over  the  Senate  and  tp  stand 
by. 

Second  Further,  without  responsibil- 
ity, a  Vice  President  can  exert  direct  in- 
fluence on  decisions  in  the  executive 
branch  thiouKh  his  position  on  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  This  becomes 
especially  pertinent  with  the  second- 
term  limitation  on  Presidential  service 
High  civil  servants  with  whom  he  is  in 
coiistant  contact  on  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  may  react  to  his  views  on 
the  assumption  that  he  may  soon,  very 
well,  be  their  t>oss 

Third  The  Vice  President  comes  be- 
tween the  Cabinet  members  and  the 
President  although  the  latter  are  in  a 
direct  line  of  responsibility. 

Fourth  If  the  Vice  President  is  going 
to  fill  executive  functions,  if  he  is  going 
to  be  an  a-ssLstant  President  rather  than 
a  replacement  President,  then  his  func- 
tions should  be  changed  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  so  that  he  will  have 
the  responsibility  in  a  direct  line  under 
the  President  to  go  with  the  authority 
and  influence  and.  at  the  same  time,  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  get  a  full-time  pre- 
siding officer. 

Fifth  It  is  one  thing  for  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  sit  in  on  Cabinet  meetings  and 
other  executive  activities  in  order  to  fa- 
miliarize himself  with  the  job  of  the 
Piesidency.  to  prepare  him  if  he  should 
be  called  to  it.  It  is  another  for  him  to 
exercise  power  and  influence  in  decision- 
making without  responsibility.  That 
latter  course  is  one  of  danger  and  con- 
fusion and  disruption  of  the  conduct  of  t 
the  affairs  of  the  Government. 

Now  I  wish  to  discuss  the  implications 
of  the  proposed  change 

First.  It  will  confine  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  his  constitutional  functions,  par- 
ticularly if  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil should  be  dissolved. 
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Second.  It  will  not  stop  him  from 
learning  the  President's  duties  by  sit- 
ting in  on  executive  meetings  of  one 
kind  or  another  from  time  to  time. 

Third.  It  will  not  prevent  him  from 
r>erfonning  ceremonial  tasks  for  the 
President,  provided  the  Senate  leader- 
ship believes  it  is  fitting,  and  that  he  can 
be  spared. 

Fourth.  It  will  take  one  more  hand 
out  of  the  pot  of  policy  decisions,  and 
will  help  to  clarify  the  line  of  responsi- 
bility and  authority  in  the  executive 
branch  under  the  President. 

I  wi.sh  to  state,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  personal  implica- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  third  suggestion. 
I  believe  it  is  simply  something  which 
merits  .serious  consideration  on  consti- 
tutional grounds. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  my 
friend  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,     I  yield. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  quite  agree  that  we 
have  a  problem  in  thi.'^  field.  I  am  re- 
minded, Mr  President,  that  at  one  of  the 
White  House  conferences  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  attend,  the  President  said  that 
every  time  a  private  bill  with  respect  to 
one  single,  sole  p>ei-son  came  to  the  White 
House — and  those  came  in  droves — the 
President  was  required  by  law  to  affix 
his  signature  to  such  a  private  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true  even 
with  respect  to  postmasters, 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Every  time  a  postmaster  is  ap- 
pwinted  in  any  area,  large  or  anall, 
across  this  entire  Nation,  the  President 
Is  required  to  affix  his  signature  to  the 
appointment 

The  President  asked  his  aids.  Why 
cannot  the  bills  which  come  to  the  White 
House,  which  are  private  in  character, 
which  have  no  opposition  of  any  sort 
whatsoever,  become  law  without  my  sig- 
nature?" His  aids  advised  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  should,  in  the  custom  of  a 
centurj-  and  a  half,  take  the  time  to  fash- 
ion his  signature. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator sp>eaks  of  something  which,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  partusan  complexion  of  the 
nrxi  f'r-psident  of  the  '  t^'d  States^^may 
be.  lii.  Americans  we  i.eed  to  consider 
carefully  We  must  devi.«ie  means 
whereby-  we  can  divest  the  President  of 
these  ministerial  resr>onsibilities  which 
are  so  time  consuming,  and  also  give 
to  the  President  additional  aids  of  high 
rank  so  that  there  can  be.  in  a  consti- 
tutional fa.shlon,  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  maximum  number  of  qualified 
people  for  delegation  of  jw^ers  and 
responsibilities 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  Perhaps  the  answer 
would  be  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  make  some  sort  of  allow- 
ance for  an  a.ssi.stant  President,  rather 
than  ft  r<»placf»mpnt  President,  as  is  the 
.siti;atioi.  at  tf  •  present  time.  I  think 
thp  .'^TVitor  IS  absolutely  correct.  I  am 
glad  \>  is  looking  at  the  matter,  as 
always,  from  a  nonpartisan  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
May  I  make  another  comment? 

Mr  MANSPTELI>    Surely. 


Mr  KUCHEL.  I  used  to  wonder.  Mr. 
President,  how  a  chief  executive  of  our 
country  could  concern  himself  with  all 
the  problems  which  we  face.  The  great 
State  of  Hawaii,  the  State  represented 
by  the  present  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Long  of  Hawaii) .  has  problems  which  are 
of  tremendous  importance,  upon  which 
the  President  must  pass  judgment:  yet 
those  problems  are  parochial  in  nature. 
We  have  the  same  type  of  problems  in 
California.  The  same  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  State  of  my  friend  from 
Montana. 

The  overl-iding  question  is  peace  or 
war — an  honorable  peace  in  the  world 
and  the  defense  of  American  liberty 
That  is  the  No.  1  area  in  which  the 
President  must,  of  course,  make  the 
IX)licy  decisions.  To  the  extent  that  the 
area  can  be  dealt  with  ujwn  the  basis 
of  a  maximum  amount  of  time  by  the 
President,  to  that  extent  I  think  the 
cause  of  American  representative  gov- 
ernment will  be  advanced. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  independent  status  of  all  agencies 
with  predominantly  international  func- 
tions— in  particular,  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  should  be  termi- 
nated promptly.  TTie  functions  of  these 
agencies  and  personnel  should  be  fully 
incorr>orated  into  the  Department  of 
State,  with  due  recognition  of  the  con- 
tribution which  the  employees  of  these 
agencies  have  made  and  with  due  regard 
to  their  right  to  fair  treatment.  Any 
large-scale  reductions  in  personnel 
which  these  mergers  may  entail  should 
be  brought  about,  primarily,  through 
normal  attrition  and  special  adjustments 
in  the  retirement  system,  with  personnel 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  in  the 
agencies  considered  on  the  basis  of 
equality. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  respect  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  some  points  of  fact,  observa- 
tions, and  implications  of  the  change 
suggested  in  the  fourth  possibility. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  \v.  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Administrative  Cuancrs 
points  of  fact 

1  The  agencies  do  have  independent 
stattu  and  their  own  administrative  struc- 
ture and  their  own  bureaucratic  Interests. 

OBSERVATIONS 

1.  The  agencies  can  work  at  cross- purposes 
with  policy  although.  In" recent  years.  State 
Department  control  over  policy  has  been 
more  effective  than  In  the  past. 

2  The  Independent  status  is  duplicative  of 
effort,  and  probably,  projects  overseas  far 
more  Americans  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary. 

3  The  administrative  and  supervisory 
costs  of  three  independent  agencies  (State. 
USIS.  ICA)  are  greater  than  would  be  the 
case  if  they  were  fully  and  effectively  inte- 
grated 

IMPLICATIONS    or    CHANCE 

1  It  should  tighten  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  over  two  Important  arms 
of  action  In  foreign  relations. 

2.  It  should  tighten  control  of  Ambassa- 
dors over  the  great  preponderance  of  Ameri- 
can civilian  ofBclals  abroad. 


3  It  should  reduce  costs  and  personnel 
needs. 

4.  It  should  mimmize  wasteful  and  dan- 
gerous bureaucratic  pressures  for  persisting 
In  a  particular  line  of  policy  or  activity 
after  a  change  is  Indicated  by  the  facts. 

5.  It  should  give  a  greater  measure  of  Job 
security  and  status  to  USIS  and  ICA  em- 
ployees who  are  Integrated  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

6.  It  should  minimize  hardships  and  in- 
justices which  may  grow  out  of  integration 
by  placing  all  employers — USIS.  ICA  and 
State — on  an  equal  basis,  for  that  purpose 
and  by  easing  retirement  provisions  (ie, 
let  them  retire  after  20  years  instead  of  25 
years'  service  or  something  of  that  nature). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Full  control  over 
all  international  r>olicies  and  activities  of 
agencies  with  predominantly  domestic 
functions,  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  should  be 
lodged  with  the  Department  of  State. 

In  that  respect  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  some  p>oints  of  fact,  some  ob- 
servations, and  some  implications  of  the 
proposed  change. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Administrative  Ph  r  hsm^ 

POIWTS    OF    I.\CT 

1  Many  departments  and  agencies  (I.e., 
Agriculture,  AEC,  Army.  Air  Porce,  Navy, 
Commerce)  have  international  functions  by 
law  or  by  Executive  assumption. 

2  The  degree  of  State  Department  control 
varies,  over  the  policies  which  govern  these 
functions  and  over  the  activities  In  their 
pursuit. 

OBSERVATIONS 

1.  The  problem  which  leads  to  the  pro- 
posal Is  similar  to  that  involving  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  ICA  and  the  USIS.  The 
difference  is  that  the  International  functions 
of  these  other  agencies  are  only  a  fraction  at 
their  total  functions  and.  In  many  cases,  are 
highly  specialiaed. 

2.  Agencies  and  Departments  tend  to  c^- 
erate  in  the  International  realm  on  the  basis 
of  vising  the  State  Department  when  it  is 
to  their  interests  (le..  to  get  a  diplomatic 
status),  by  paying  homage  to  the  supremacy 
of  Aznbassadon:  abrr^ad  but  at  the  same  time, 
retaining  the  maximum  of  independence 
from  actual  State  Dei^artment  control.  They 
get  away  with  more  or  less,  depending  on  the 
statutes,  the  degree  of  Influence  of  their 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch  and  the 
situations  at  particular  posts  abroad. 

3.  If  we  are  going  to  act.  If  not  with  one 
heart,  at  least  In  step,  there  has  got  to  be 
some  centralized  and  Arm  control  over  the 
policies  and  activities  of  the  various  agencies 
with  significant  functions  in  the  Interna- 
tional field  and  the  logical  place  to  lodge 
this  authority  is  In  the  Secretary  of  State. 

IMPLICATIONS    OF   THE    CHANCE 

1.  A  far  greater  influeoce  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  over  surplus  agricultural  dis- 
posals abroad.  Export-Import  Bank  loans. 
trade  fairs  and  promotions,  cultural  ex- 
change programs  of  various  kinds,  military 
contacts,  activities,  and  aid  programs  abroad, 
etc. 

2  Possible  reduction  In  agency  representa- 
tives stationed  abroad  or  traveling  abroad. 

3  Greater  respect  for  the  position  of 
Ambassadors  abroad  by  our  own  offlclals  and 
by  offlclals  of  foreign  governments. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD  A  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  the  major  decision-making  and, 
hence.  decision-delaying  personnel 
should  be  made  m  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  in  the  three 
ser\  ices  and  m  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr  President,  in  that  connection  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  some  points 
of  fact,  some  observations,  and  some  im- 
plications of  the  proposed  chajtige. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    in- 

r formation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADMINISTRATrVE    CHANCES 
I  POINTS  or  FACT 

1  The  following  Is  contained  in  the 
HickenJooper-Mansfleld  report  on  service  at 
the  United  Nations  ( 195a  i  : 

■"Not  Infrequently,  even  a  slight  change  In 
the  phrase  of  a  statement  of  an  official 
position  at  the  United  Nations  may  call  for 
clearance  by  any  number  of  bureaus  and 
offices  scattered  through  various  executive 
agencies  and  departments." 

(Baaed  on  conversations  with  U.S.  mission 
personnel  and  on  actual  experience  in  the 
handling  of  economic  resolutions  ) 

2.  Prom  the  New  York:  Times  (May  27, 
1960).  talking  of  George  Kennon's  testi- 
mony before  Jackson  committee:  "we  de- 
pleted what  he  called  the  contagion  of  big- 
ness' in  government  and  a  growing  tendency 
to  xise  advisory  committees  In  seeking  policy 
decision.  •  •  •  The  committee  system  pro- 
duces 'endless  compromises'  and  weak 
decisions,  he  said  " 

3.  Prom  Denver  Post  (May  22.  1960):  "It 
now  takes  557  boards,  committees,  councils, 
groups  and  other  such  collections  to  keep 
thir.gs  moving  at  the  Pentagon" 

4  Number  of  employees  at  level  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  or  higher  In  Department  of 
State     in   1949,   8:    In   1959,   15. 

5  Same  for  Department  of  Defense  (Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force)  :  In  1949,  13;  In  1959, 
27  (Of  this  Increase,  the  Jump  In  the  Office 
of  the  Serrp%u-y  of  Defense  was  from  one  to 

.nine 

6  Emp'  r,«'>s  ::.  *.he  Executive  OfBce  of  the 
President  ;.-.  re^-sed  from  1.167  In  1949  to 
2,710  In  1959  Many  of  these  have  foreign 
policy  and  defense  functions  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  *-hey  do.  form  part  of  the  declslon- 
ir.alcinE:.  decision-delaying  process. 

OBSERVATIONS 

1  The  objecuve  of  good  administration  Is 
to  bring  matters  before  a  responsible  author- 
ity lie,  the  President  or  a  Cabinet  officer) 
for  decision  and  when  the  decision  Is  made, 
to  put  it  mto  effect  as  quickly,  as  economi- 
cally, and  as  accurately  as  possible. 

2  With  regard  to  both  State  and  Defense 
ftnd  throughout  the  executive  branch,  the 
hierarchy  through  which  a  matter  passes  to 
the  point  of  decision  and  then  to  the  point 
of  execution  is  staggering. 

tai  The  UN  quote  above  is  a  minor 
example 

I  b  1  Some  operations  of  the  ICA  program 
provide  striking  examples,  with  years  some- 
times elapsing  as  a  result  of  the  number  of 
persons  whose  agreement  must  be  obtained 
to  put  a  simple  contract  or  project  into 
operation  The  hearings  on  the  Vietnam 
aid  program  contain  many  examples. 

<c)  With  regard  to  Defense,  we  have  Rlck- 
over  s  statement  that  he  could  produce  a 
.  lot  more  efficiently  with  about  30  percent 
less  supervision  of  the  "brass"  In  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

(d)  The  Brookings  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  formulation 
and  administration  of  US.  foreign  policy 
shows  layer  upon  layer  of  decisionmakers 
and.  hence,  dfclslon-delayers  in  these  mat- 
ters in  both  State  and  Defense 


IMPLICATIONS    OF    PROPOSED   CHANGE 

Secretai-les  of  State  and  Defense,  ade- 
quately assisted  from  within  and  without  the 
Departments,  must  undertake  a  roUed-up- 
sleeves  Job  of  consciously  redxiclng  the  nxim- 
ber  of  cooks  If  we  are  going  to  produce  a 
good  broth  at  a  rational  administrative  cost. 
Bureaucratic  Interests  are  going  to  have  to 
be  subordinated  to  national  interests.  Bu- 
reaucratic entrenchment  which  blocks  the 
way  to  effective  national  policies  Is  going  to 
have  to  be  dealt  with  understandlngly.  pa- 
tiently, but  firmly. 

The  problem  is  to  get  as  close  to  the  core 
of  the  ball  of  string  as  p>osslble.  and  the 
only  way  to  do  It  Is  to  try  to  unravel  the 
string,   not   to  add  more  layers  to  It 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Justification  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  military  budget 
and  the  division  of  appropriations  as 
among  the  services  should  be  the  ex- 
clusive responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  civilian  secretaries  of 
each  service.  As  a  general  practice,  our 
highest  military  officers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  concentrate  on  the  problems  of 
military  defense  and  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  the  politics  of  budgeting  or  the 
process  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  in  conjunction  with  the 
seventh  suggestion,  to  be  permitted  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  some  points 
of  fact,  some  observations,  and  some  im- 
plications of  the  proposed  change 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

POINTS    or    FACT 

1  Presently,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
three  civilian  Secretaries  and  all  the  highest 
ranking  military  figures  In  the  Pentagon  are 
drawn   Into  appropriations  hearings 

2.  Military  leaders  are  frequently  more 
heard  from  and  better  known  than  the  civll- 
llan  Secretaries  and,  often,  more  Influential. 

OBSERVATIONS 

1  Military  leaders  are  deeply  enmeshed  In 
the  appropriations  process  and,  hence,  deeply 
enmeshed  In  politics  whether  or  not  they 
realize  It. 

2  The  principal  of  civilian  control  Is  weak- 
ened when  military  officials  are  permitted  to 
overshadow  civilian  officials  in  matters  of 
appropriations. 

3  Military  officials,  whose  Interests  are 
still,  largely,  in  terms  of  their  own  branch, 
tend  to  give  a  dramatic  and  persuasive  but 
unbalanced  picture  of  the  needs  of  their 
particular  branch.  This  probably  contributes 
heavily  to  defense  costs.  It  Is  an  invitation 
to  waste,  and  to  budgeting,  and  appropriat- 
ing for  each  branch  without  an  adequately 
Integrated    pattern   of   defense. 

4  Effective  public  relations  become  In- 
creasingly a  factor  In  the  size  of  military 
appropriations. 

IMPLICATIONS    or   CHANGS 

1.  It  should  strengthen  civilian  control 
over  the  military  departments. 

2.  It  should  compel  a  more  rational  ap- 
proach to  the  cost  factor  In  the  Defense 
Establishment. 

3  It  should  minimize  the  Involvement  of 
military  leaders  In  politics. 

4.  It  should  reduce  the  factor  of  public 
relations  In  determining  the  military  budget 
and  military  appropriations. 

5  It  should  help  to  save  money. 

6.  It  should  help  to  bring  to  the  fore  those 
men  In  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  less  con- 
cerned with  public  relations  and  more  con- 
cerned with  their  professional  military  re- 
sponsibilities and  who  understand  best  the 
role  of  the  military  In  a  civilian  society 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  functions  of 
the  CIA  in  the  gathering  of  nonclande- 
stine  intelligence  information  should  be 
integrated  into  already  existing  intelli- 
gence branches  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  State  in 
order  to  limit  what,  at  present,  appears 
to  be  a  great  duplication  of  efTort. 
Further,  intelligence-gathering  opera- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  confined  to  military  matters 
and.  by  the  Department  of  State  to  non- 
military  matters.  Finally,  a  select 
committee  of  the  two  Departments 
should  be  established  to  evaluate  and 
advise  the  President  and  the  inner 
Cabinet  council  on  all  intelligence  mat- 
ters. CIA  personnel  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  this  change  should  be  treated 
on  the  same  basis  of  fairness  and  equal- 
ity, as  already  noted  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  integration  of  the  USIS 
and  the  ICA  into  the  Department  of 
State 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, in  connection  with  this  suggested 
proposal,  to  have  printed  in  the  Rjecord 
some  points  of  fact,  some  observations 
and  some  implications  as  to  the  result 
of  the  proposed  change 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

POINTS    OF  FACT 

1.  CIA.  with  an  unknown  number  of  em- 
ployees and  an  unknown  budget.  Is  In  the 
Intelligence  gathering,  collating  and  evaluat- 
ing business 

a  So  Is  the  Department  of  State,  for  lu 
own  purposes 

3  So  Is  each  branch  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  probably  the  Infrastructure  of  the 
Defense  Department  Itself 

4.  The  cost  of  this  work  is  generally  esti- 
mated In  the  billions  of  dollara. 

OBSERVATIONS 

1.  Although  CIA  classifies  Just  about  every- 
thing. It  18  not  farfetched  to  assume  that 
the  bulk  of  Its  work  consists  of  gathering 
and  evaluating  Information  from  non- 
clandestine  sources  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  most  usable  Information  is  In  that 
form,  even  on  Russia. 

2.  It  Is  probable,  therefore,  that  a  part  of 
the  work  of  CIA  people  abroad  conslsu  of 
gathering  the  same  statistics,  the  same  data 
and  Information  which  Is  obtained  by  the 
State  Department  personnel  (and  probably 
USIS  and  ICA  as  well),  and  by  the  military 
attaches. 

3.  It  U  probable,  too.  that  a  part  of  CIA's 
work  in  Washington  consists  of  gathering, 
translating,  collating  material  from  the 
same  sources  employed  by  the  intelligence 
branches  of  State  and  the  various  Intelligence 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  which  it 
adds  material  not  readily  available.  Beyond 
Its  fact  gathering  and  evaluating  functions. 
It  also  has  some  undefined  o[>eratlng  func- 
tions. 

4  TTie  duplication  of  effort  In  nonclan- 
destlne  Intelligence  gathering  is  probably 
very  extensive 

5.  The  problem  which  U  posed  Is  whether 
or  not  we  cannot  get  that  added  Informa- 
tion which  CIA  supplies  Into  policy  decisions 
and  certain  operations  which  It  pursues, 
without  the  heavy  and  costly  load  of  non- 
clandestine  Intelligence  operations  which  It 
probably  carries. 

IMPLICATIONS   OF  THE   CHANGE 

1  It  would  shift  what  may  well  be  the 
bulk  of  CIA's  effort  (legitimate  Intelligence 


gathering)  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Defense  Department  where  they  were  In 
the  first  place  and  where  they  still  go  on. 

2.  It  would  streamline  CIA  and  confine  It 
to  matters  other  than  the  gathering  of  non- 
ciandestlne  information 

3  It  would  move  Buper>l8lon  of  CIA  from 
the  amorphous  National  Security  Council  to 
the  tight  Inner  Cabinet  Council  and  put  the 
necessary  evaluating  work  of  CIA  under  the 
same  scrutiny 

4.  It  would  put  Intelligence  work  in  a  rea- 
sonable perspective  with  regard  to  the  total 
problem  of  national  security  rather  than  Its 
present.  In  some  ways,  dominant  and  free- 
wheeling position. 

5  It  should  reduce  costs,  personnel  abroad 
and  at  home,  engaged   in  Intelligence  work. 

6.  It  should  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
bulk  of  CIA's  employees  by  giving  them  a 
better  status  and  equal  treatment  with  State 
and  Defense  people  engaged  In  similar  types 
of  legitimate  activity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  special  joint 
committee  of  Congress  on  the  CIA 
should  be  established  on  the  pattern  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  should  be  kept  as  fully  apprised  as 
possible  in  relation  to  the  national  in- 
terest, of  any  remaining  functions  of  the 
CIA. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  no  inclusion 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  because  I 
think  my  position  is  generally  under- 
stood. 

The  Secretary  of  State  should  be  as- 
signed responsibility  by  the  President 
for  establishing  and  enforcing  policies 
on  public  speeches  and  public  pro- 
nouncements of  all  officials — military 
and  cl'vlllan — of  the  executive  branch 
which  deal  with  questions  involving  our 
relations  with  other  nations.  And,  in 
general,  all  executive  branch  personnel 
outside  of  the  Department  of  State 
should  avoid  public  remarks  in  these 
matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, in  conjunction  with  this  proposal, 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  some 
points  of  fact,  some  observations,  and 
some   implications  of  the  change. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ponrrs  or  fact 

1  Most  departments  and  agencies  have 
policies  and  procedures  of  clearance  on  pub- 
lic speeches  and  statements  by  their  em- 
ployees. 

2.  No  Interagency  system  exists  to  see  to  It 
that  these  speeches  and  statements  conform 
to  foreign  policy  or  do  not  Impede  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  policy. 

3.  Speeches  of  Defense  Secretaries,  military 
leaders  and  others  frequently  lap  over  into 
foreign  policy. 

OBSmVATIONS 

1.  No  high-ranking  official  can  'make  a 
sj>eech  without  It  t>elng  heard  abroad.  Some- 
times these  speeches  help.  Sometimes  they 
hurt.  A  member  of  Mr.  Truman's  Cabinet 
(Henry  Wallace)  was  compelled  to  resign 
because  he  made  certain  public  remarks  on 
foreign  policy. 

2.  The  Important  point  Is  that  officials  In 
the  executive  branch  whose  functions  are  not 
In  the  realm  of  foreign  policy,  as  a  general 
rule,  have  no  business  to  be  talking  about 
these  matters.  It  may  help  their  personal 
reputations  or  their  agencies  but  that  Is  not 
the  test.  The  test  Is  whether  or  not  their 
remarks  fit  into  policy  and  the  particular 
problems  of  Its  administration  at  any  given 
time.    The  person  who  by  title  and  responsi- 


bility should  make  that  Judgment  Is  the 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  President. 
Since  he  has  the  responsibility,  he  ought  to 
have  the  authority  to  see  to  It  that  state- 
ments anywhere  In  the  executive  branch  con- 
form to  the  needs  of  policy. 

IMPLICATIONS    or    CHANCE 

1.  Prevent  a  repetition  of  the  confusion  of 
the  release  of  Information  on  the  Ill-fated 
U-2  flight. 

2  Impede  a  tendency,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  high-ranking  officials  In  departments 
other  than  State,  to  s])eak  out  for  home  con- 
sumption In  ways  which  may  tend  to  dam- 
age policy  and  make  its  admuustratlon  more 
difficult. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  entire  com- 
mittee structure  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  State 
and  among  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch,  involved  in  for- 
eign and  defense  afTaus,  should  be  re- 
viewed from  top  to  bottom,  by  a  Presi- 
dential-congressional commission  with  a 
view  to  a  drastic  reduction  of  their  num- 
bers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  p>oint  my  interpretation  cov- 
ering points  of  fact,  observations,  and 
implications  of  the  change  as  embodied 
in  the  11th  pror>osal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ,, 

POINTS    or    FACT 

1.  Much  of  the  work  within  each  depart- 
ment throughout  the  executive  branch  Is 
done  by  decision  after  committee  meetings. 

2  The  same  Is  true  of  Interdepartmental 
work . 

3.  The  number  of  permanent  and  ad  hoc 
committees  which  advise  on  decisions  Is  un- 
known but  It  must  l)c  enormous. 

OBSERVATIONS 

1  Conunlttees  have  a  place  In  Government 
as  they  do  In  any  other  social  undertaking. 

2.  In  this  Go\-ernment.  however,  we  have 
developed  what  amounts  almost  to  a  cult  of 
the  committee 

3  Anyone  with  any  knowledge  of  how  the 
Government  operates  knows  that  few  ques- 
tions o*  any  consequence  are  decided  by  an 
executive  without  a  prior  committee  meet- 
ing and  that  a  great  infrastructure  of  per- 
manent committees  exists  within  most  de- 
partments and  among  departments.  Some 
are  probably  necessary.  Some  are  probably 
not. 

4.  Decisions  by  committee  can  be  costly 
In  that  they  Involve  the  time  of  many  em- 
ployees. 

5.  Decision  by  committee  can  be  slow. 

6.  Decision  by  committee  can  produce 
watering  down  where  firmness  and  decisive- 
ness Is  essential. 

IMPLICATIONS    or   THE    CHANCE 

1  The  mere  existence  of  a  commission 
should  act  as  a  corrective  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary committees. 

2.  Proposals  of  a  commission  after  careful 
study  might  bring  at>out  far-reaching 
changes  which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing costs,  Increasing  the  speed  and  quality 
of  decisions  by  putting  responsibility  more 
clearly  on  executives  to  decide  without  ben- 
efit  of  the  committee  crutch. 

3.  It  should  stop  the  cult  of  the  fcommit- 
tee  without  limiting  the  use  of  collective 
advice  where  that  can  be  really  helpful. 

PROPOSALS    IN    POIJCT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
shall  discu.ss  now  proposals  in  p>olicy. 
According  to  Webster's  New  Collegiate 


Dictionarj',  a  proposal  is  defined  as  "a 
setting  forth  for  consideration." 

Let  me  outline  next,  Mr.  President, 
certain  suggestions  relative  to  the  con- 
tent of  foreign  jwlicies.  Changes  are 
required  now  more  than  ever,  for  the 
bubble  of  peace  by  public  relations  has 
burst  and  we  need,  promptly,  to  fill  the 
void  with  new  policies  for  peace.  I  shall 
confine  my  comments,  today,  to  those 
aspects  of  policy  which  I  believe  to  be 
most  critical,  the  most  urgent.  If  I  do 
not  make  mention  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  in  these  suggestions,  it  is  be- 
cause my  views  on  this  matter  are  well 
known.  They  are  to  be  found  in  detail 
in  a  reE>ort  issued  this  year  by  a  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  the  Aid  Pro- 
gram in  Vietnam,  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  which  have  a  far  wider  appli- 
cability than  to  that  one  nation.  My 
views  are  also  expressed  in  speeches  to 
•'the  Senate  last  year  and  in  amendments 
offered  at  that  time  to  the  aid  bill. 

0\TE:RrLICHTS 

The  American  Ambassador  in  Moscow 
should  be  instructed  to  invite  consulta- 
tions with  his  colleagues  from  those  na- 
tions on  the  p>eriphery  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  with  officials  of  thfe  Soviet 
foreign  office  with  a  view  to  clarifying 
the  implications  of  the  order  to  the 
Soviet  military  forces  to  rocket  the  bases 
from  which  planes  may  intrude  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  need  is  to  eliminate, 
at  once,  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  igni- 
tion of  massive  nuclear  conflict,  by  acci- 
dent or  inadvertence.  This  possibility  is 
dangtrously  inherent  in  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary order  and  our  response  to  it.  By 
the  same  token  we  should  clarify  our  own 
position  on  planes  which  may  intrude,  by 
accident  or  inadvertence,  into  the  air- 
space of  the  United  States. 

This  question  is  the  most  pressing  mat- 
ter facing  the  nations  of  the  world  to- 
day. Some  international  agreement  on 
an  accepUxl  procedure  for  dealing  with 
accidental  overflights  is  essential  and  it 
is  urgent.  Until  the  fingers  are  removed 
from  the  hair  triggers,  we  are  not  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  a  sincle  human 
being  in  this  country,  in  Russia,  or  any- 
where in  the  world  has  a  minimum  de- 
gree of  national  security  against  sud(jen. 
inadvertent  destruction.  This  problem, 
of  border  intrusions.  Is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  whole  question  of  surprise  attack. 
If  we  can  conceive  of  any  greater  or  more 
futile  disaster  to  mankind  than  a  delib- 
erate attack  which  ignited  a  nuclear  war 
it  would  be  an  accidental  and  unneces- 
sary attack  which  ignited  a  nuclear  war. 

DISARMAMENT    AND    NUCLEAR    TESTING 

It  should  be  recognized  by  all  con- 
cerned that  there  are  not  now  and  there 
are  not  likely  to  be  any  absolute,  100  per- 
cent guarantees  of  full-proof  inspection 
of  anything.  Similarly,  it  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  total  disarmament  down  to 
the  level  of  sticks  and  stones  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  world  finds  it- 
self is  a  fantasy.  Therefore,  the  con- 
ferences on  disarmament  and  nuclear 
testing  should  either  be  abandoned  or  the 
positions  of  all  nations  concerned  In 
these  matters  should  be  revised,  so  that 
they  are  no  longer  wedded  to  absolutes 
that  cannot  rationally  be  met.     If  there 
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is  to  be  any  approach  which  offers  hope 
of  progress  in  this  field,  it  must  be  one 
of  weighing  the  risks  of  rational  inspec- 
tion coupled  with  the  beginnings  of  in- 
ternational disarmament,  on  one  hand, 
against  the  consequences  of  an  uninter- 
rupted, an  intensifying  and  a  spreading 
armament  competition  on  the  other  and 
this  approach  must  be  accepted  by  all 
the  participants. 

BERLIN 

Our  policy  .should  go  beyond  a  mere 
holding  of  West  Berlin  and.  apparently, 
a  willingness  to  make  concessions  by 
limiting  weapons  and  men  in  that  half 
city.  Our  policy  should  embrace  and 
advocate  the  neutralization  and  inter- 
nationalization of  all  of  Berlin — both 
Soviet  and  Western  zones — on  an  inter- 
im basis,  until  it  is  once  again  the  capi- 
tal of  a  unified  Germany.  To  that  end 
we  should  seek,  through  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations. United  Nations  control  and 
policing  of  the  entire  city  and  routes  of 
access,  with  the  cost  of  the  undertaking 
borne  by  the  governments  of  both  parts 
of  Germany  in  appropriate  shares. 

FAR    EAST 

Congress  should,  in  the  next  session, 
consider  a  substitute  or  a  revision  of  the 
Formosa     resolution     of      1955      which 
would:    I  a)   Alter  the  status  of  this  res- 
olution from  an  act  of  law  into  a  reso- 
lution   of    congressional    advice    to   the 
President,    without    fcrce    of    law:    and 
<b)   make  clear  that,  as  far  as  congres- 
sional advice  in  this  matter  is  concerned. 
It  applies  only  to  the  defense  of  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores  by  American  mili- 
tary   forces.     One   condition   should   be 
attached  to  this  clarification.     It  is  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  shall  not  seek 
to  hamper  the  peaceful  adjustment  of 
the  m.::- try  positions  of  the  Chinese  Na- 
tional Goverrunent  outside  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores,  positions  which  it  may 
have  been  led  to  take  on  the  assumption 
that    the    American    commitment    ex- 
tended beyond  these  islands.     I  should 
like  to  note  that  this  is  not  a  new  view 
but  one  which  I  have  held  since  this  res- 
olution was  the  first  considered.     I  had 
doubts  then  about  its  constitutional  im- 
plication and  vagueness,     I  still  enter- 
tain  the   same   doubts.      I   should    like, 
also,   to    call    to    the   attention    of   the 
Senate  the  views  of  the  President  on  this 
matter   as   he  expressed   them   in   For- 
mosa and   to  that  end  a.sk   unanimous 
consent  to  include  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  an  article  by  Harri.son  Salis- 
bury in  the  New  York  Times,  June  19 
1960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  6  * 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3  M:  I>resident,  I 
imagine  there  will  be  some  discussion 
about  that  particular  propo.sal,  and  an- 
ticipating it.  instead  of  inserting  what 
I  had  to  reinforce  my  suggestion,  I  will 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a'  "his  point. 
As  to  the  points  of  fact — 
The  Formosa  resolution  was  unprece- 
dented. It  served  to  obscure  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  conduct  foreign  relations 
and  command  the  Armed  Forces  and 
Congress'  power  to  declare  xar. 


It  diluted  the  President's  responsibility 
in  these  matters  by  appearing  to  make  it 
dependent  on  an  act  of  Congress.  It 
diluted  the  power  of  Congress  to  declare 
war  by  appearing  to  delegate  it. 

It  both  bound  the  President  to  commit 
an  act  of  war,  if  necessary,  over  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores,  and  freed  him  from 
unilateral  responsibility  if  he  became  in- 
volved in  military  operations  anywhere  in 
the  Far  East  which  he  could  relate  in 
some  fashion  to  the  the  defense  of  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores  and.  hence,  to 
this  act  of  Congress.  j 

OBSERVATIONS 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  Congress — the 
Senate  in  particular — to  advise  the  Pres- 
ident by  simple  resolution:  it  is  another 
to  direct  him  by  an  act  of  Congress,  as 
this  resolution  does,  to  follow  a  particu- 
lar mihtary  foreign  policy  course. 

That  is  not  our  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  wish  to  see  any  President  continue 
to  exercise  it. 

ETTECT    or    THE    PROPOSALS 

^  First.  It  would  convert  the  unprece- 
dented act  of  Congress  into  a  simple  and 
common  resolution  of  advice  to  the  Pres- 
ident in  foreign  and  military  affairs  and. 
thereby,  close  a  dangerous  gap  of  pos- 
sible irresponsibility. 

Second  It  would  make  clear  and  em- 
phasize that  as  far  as  Congress  takes  any 
responsibility  for  what  happens  in  the 
Formosa  area,  it  takes  the  responsibility 
solely  for  advice,  not  directing  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  What  he  should  do  in  respect 
to  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores.  That 
subject  comes  under  the  mutual  security 
treaty  with  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Third.  It  does  not  advise  him  either  to 
support  a  holding  or  abandonment  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  but  makes  clear  that 
what  Jie  does  with  respect  to  the  off- 
shore islands  he  does  strictly  on  his  own 
responsibility. 

SPACE    rXPLOIL\TION 

Fourth.  We  should  begin  now  in  diplo- 
matic exploration,  to  seek  to  channel  our 
efforts  in  space  exploration  into  a  joint 
program  with  the  other  NATO  members. 
Our  objective  should  be  to  marshal  the 
full  scientific  and  technical  talents  of 
the  West  and  to  spread  the  enormous 
costs  of  this  enterprise  Ultimately,  the 
world  should  act  as  a  unit  in  the  universe 
but  the  time  to  begin  to  move  toward 
that  goal  is  now  and  the  logical  place  for 
us  to  begin  is  in  concert  with  the  NATO 
nations. 

CHINA    AND  SOVIET  RUSSIAN-CHINESE    RELATIONS 

Fifth.  Windows  of  contact  and  legiti- 
mate firsthand  obvservations  should  be 
opened  on  developments  in  China  and 
along  one  of  the  most  critical  borders  in 
the  world,  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  con- 
vergence in  Outer  Mongolia  in  central 
Asia.  To  that  end,  the  possibilities  of  an 
exchange  of  missions  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Outer  Mongolia  should  be  seri- 
ously explored.  A  renewal  of  efforts  for 
the  exchange  of  newsmen  with  China  on 
a,  quid  pro  quo  basis  should  be  under- 
taken. A  revision  of  trade  restrictions 
with  the  Chinese  mainland  to  bring  them 
into  line  with  those  which  apply  to  the 


Soviet  Union  should  be  considered.  May 
I  say.  parenthetically,  that  these  sugges- 
tions do  not  imply  recognition  by  this 
country  of  Communist  China.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  we  have  never  of- 
fered it  nor  have  they  sought  it  and  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  ito  desirability  or 
even  its  possibihty  at  this  time. 

PROPOSALS    ON    POLICT 

In  relation  to  the  trade  suggestion.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  vthe  following 
facts : 

First.  A  total  embargo  on  U.S.  trade 
with  China  is  maintained.  Nothing  goes 
in  directly  and  nothing  comes  into  this 
country,  not  even  chopsticks. 

Second.  Restrictions  on  our  trade  with 
Russia  exist  but  a  small  and  growing  vol- 
ume of  trade,  both  ways,  takes  place. 
The  list  of  embargoed  items  has  been 
shrinking. 

Third.  Britain,  Japan.  West  Germany, 
most  of  Europe,  and  other  countries 
carry  on  a  lively  trade  with  China,  al- 
though altogether,  the  volume  does  not 
equal  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

OBSERVATIONS 

First  A  technical  case  can  be  made 
for  keeping  a  full  embargo  on  trade  with 
China  and  only  a  partial  embargo  on 
Russia,  for  the  former  has  been  voted 
an  aggressor  by  the  U.N.  and  the  latter 
has  not.  But  is  this  distinction  valid, 
e.specially  when  it  is  now  ignored  by  most 
UN  members  who  carry  on  commerce 
with  China  ^ 

Second.  The  embargo  has  had  no  per- 
ceptible, adverse  effect  on  Chinese  in- 
ternal development:  in  fact,  it  may  have 
intensified  it  by  forcing  them  to  become 
more  self-reliant  in  many  lines. 

Third.  The  embargo  affects  adversely 
west  coast  shippers  and  certain  exporters 
in  this  country  without  bringing  any 
tangible  political  returns. 

Fourth.  The  embargo  has.  at  best,  very 
limited  bargaining  power  now  and  in 
any  future  negotiatlona  with  Pelplng. 
particularly  when  there  are  so  many 
other  nations  willing  and  anxious  to 
trade. 

Fifth.  Commerce  is  one  more  window 
of  contact,  useful  in  somewhat  the  same 
fashion  as  newspaper  exchanges.  Its  re- 
sumption is  one  step  in  the  long,  long 
road  toward  restoring  contact  with  the 
Chinese  people,  a  contact  which  could 
well  be  considered  if  the  next  generation 
is  not  going  to  face  an  ingrained  hostility 
between  ourselves  and  the  Chinese  which, 
unless  it  is  tempered,  may  produce  the 
conflict  which  we  hope  we  can  prevent 
with  the  Russians  in  this  generation. 

IMPLICATIONS    or    THE    PROPOSAL 

The  proposal  suggests,  merely,  con- 
sideration of  a  revision  of  the  trade  re- 
strictions  with  China.  It  does  not  urge 
ending  them.  But  Its  effect  should  be  to 
cause  the  administration  to  rethink  and 
justify  its  position  Just  as  it  has  been 
caused,  in  part,  to  do  with  respect  to  the 
newsmen. 

MIDDLE    EAST 

The  Congress  should  consider  a  re- 
vision or  substitute  for  the  Eisenhower 
resolution  on  the  Middle  East  which 
would:  ja)  Alter  the  present  legal  status 
of  the  resolution  as  an   act  of  law   to 
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that  of  a  resolution  of  congressional  ad- 
vice to  the  President:  and  'b>  make 
clear  that,  within  the  overall  purpose  of 
seeking  to  help  nations  in  that  region 
defend  themselves  against  communism, 
our  policies  are  now  based  squarely  on 
the  following  premises: 

First.  Stabilization  of  existing  fron- 
tiers, except  as  they  may  be  altered  by 
peaceful  agreement: 

Second.  Dissolution  of  the  refugee 
problem  by  the  joint  principle  of  repatri- 
ation, as  practicable,  and  just  compen- 
sation ; 

Third.  Full  freedom  of  passage  of  Suez 
now  and  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  other 
practices  of  economic  warfare  in  the 
area; 

Fourth.  Pull  support  of  the  use  of 
U.N.  emergency  forces  for  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  borders  of  any  nation  which 
fears  for  its  security,  with  all  UN.  mem- 
bers bearing  reasonable  portions  of  the 
cost  of  such  operations: 

Fifth.  Internationalization  of  the  holy 
places  in  Jeru.salem.  both  Israeli  and 
Jordanian: 

Sixth.  Efforts  to  control  and  reduce 
the  flow  of  armaments  to  all  nations  of 
the  Middle  East,  coupled  with  interna- 
tional guarantees  of  support  to  any  na- 
tion which  may  be  victimized  by  an  act 
of  aggression 

These  principles  are  close  to  those 
which  are  contained  or  implied  in  our 
present  policies.  They  favor  neither 
Arab  nor  Israeli.  They  favor  those  who 
mean  it  when  they  talk  of  peace  and 
are  prepared  to  begin  now  to  work  for 
It.  The  important  need  is  to  spell  But 
these  principles,  by  a  vigorous  adher- 
ence to  them  not  only  in  official  public 
statements,  but  in  diplomacy,  in  aid 
activities  and  in  all  other  aspects  of  the 
conduct  of  our  politics  in  the  Middle 
East. 

CUBA 

Governor  Munoz-Marin.  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  this  nation  as  well  as 
Puerto  Rico,  one  of  the  most  respected 
leaders  of  the  Western  HemLsphere, 
should  be  requested  to  undertake  a  mis- 
sion to  Havana.  If  he  is  able  to  assume 
this  responsibility,  he  should  engage  in 
frank  di.scu.ssions  with  Premier  Castro 
and  submit  in  private  or  public,  as  he 
deems  desirable,  his  analysis  of  the 
present  deplorable  state  of  Cuban- 
American  relations  and  his  recommen- 
dations as  to  what  may  be  done  to  im- 
prove them. 

PBSONAL  DIPLOMACT  AND  SUMMITS 

A  moratorium  should  be  declared  on 
oflQcial  visiting  and  conferences  of  heads 
of  state,  particularly  as  this  practice 
may  involve  nations  with  which  we  have 
major  problems  at  issue.  This  mora- 
torium .should  last  at  least  until  it  is 
clear  that  specific  problems  have  been 
prenegotiated  to  the  brink  of  agreement 
Further,  we  need  to  conserve  the 
strength  and  time  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and,  to  that  end.  a  greater  use  of 
Ambassadors,  adequately  instructed,  is 
clearly  indicated. 

CONCLUDING  COMMENTS     • 

As  I  have  already  noted.  Mr.  President, 
the  thoughts  which  I  have  expressed  to- 


day touch,  not  upon  all,  by  any  means, 
but  only  upon  the  most  immediate  and 
the  most  pressing  questions  which  con- 
front us  in  our  foreign  relations.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  have  set  forth  these  thoughts, 
not  without  trepidation,  not  without  a 
sense  of  my  own  inadequacies  but, 
withal,  with  a  recognition  of  my  great 
responsibilities  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States. 

For  the  matters  with  which  I  have 
dealt  in  these  remarks  are  those  in  which 
no  man  can  aspire  to  certain  knowledge. 
They  are  matters  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  matters  which,  when 
taken  together,  not  only  relate  to  the 
kind  of  life  we  shall  have  in  this  decade 
but  matters  which  may  well  be  critical 
in  determining  whether  there  shall  be  a 
recognizable  civilized  life,  at  all,  for  our- 
selves and  for  much  of  the  human  race. 

Against  this  monumental  background, 
questions  of  how  soft  or  how  tough  we 
are  in  talking  to  the  Russians  or  to  any 
other  people  have  little  relevance  to  our 
survival  or  welfare  or  our  security.  How 
wise  we  are  and  how  dedicated  we  may 
be  to  the  interests  of  the  Nation  and  to 
freedom,  beyond  all  personal  concern. 
are  central  to  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts us. 

A  loominp  shadow  is  on  the  Nation 
and  on  the  world;  a  shadow  cast  by  se- 
rious questions,  too  long  deferred:  a 
shadow  cast  by  serious  thought  too  long 
evaded.  It  is  for  this  President  and  the 
next.  Democrat  or  Republican,  and  for 
the  Congre.ss  to  recognize  this  shadow. 
to  define  its  dimensions  and  to  act  to  lift 
it.  It  must  be  lifted.  It  can  be  lifted 
Let  us.  now.  all  of  us,  begin  in  earnest 
the  work  of  lifting  it. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield.' 

Mr  JACKSON.  Once  again,  as  he 
has  so  many  times  in  the  past,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  has 
made  a  most  generous  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  foreign 
policy.  As  always,  it  has  been  a  forth- 
right message.  I  wish  especially  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  decisionmaking  process 
in  foreign  policy  in  the  broad  area  of 
national  security.  I  should  like  at  this 
time  particularly  to  mention  the  help 
he  has  given  the  Committee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  a  .scholarly,  objective  and  non- 
partisan job  in  developing  recommenda- 
tions for  the  reform  of  our  national  pol- 
icymaking process,  and  the  Senator  has 
backed  us  in  our  work  and  been  most 
helpful  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  message  today  is 
part  of  a  .series  of  constructive  contri- 
butions in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  able  as- 
sistant majority  leader.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts  in  this  all- 
important  area,  not  only  today,  but  all 
through  the  years  that  he  has  served  both 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  appreciate  his  remarks  very 
much. 


Mr.  GREEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
express  in  a  few  words  my  gratitude  for 
having  had  the^  privilege  of  listening  to 
a  very  exceptional  address  from  my  fel- 
low Senator,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. He  has  made  such  an  admirable 
contribution  to  the  subject  matter,  which 
is  of  lasting  importance  to  this  Nation, 
that  I  feel  it  should  receive  the  widest 
possible  ciiculation.  I,  therefore,  trust 
that  it  may  be  printed  separately  and 
receive  distribution  far  beyond  that  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

He  has  dealt  with  all  phases  of  the 
question  he  has  discussed.  That  little 
single  incident,  the  airplane  with  its 
occupant  being  shot  down,  has  opened 
up  a  whole  field  of  questions  which  will 
affect,  perhaps,  the  history  of  the  world. 
All  of  these  questions  have  been  touched 
upon  and  some  of  them  discussed  by 
my  fellow  Senator  this  morning. 

As  I  have  suggested.  I  hope  that  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  for  the  widest 
possible  Giiculation  of  the  address  out- 
side of  the  limited  circulation  which  the 
Congressional  Record  itself  has.  or  that 
the  newspapers  will  be  able  to  give  it. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  emeritus  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  I  issure 
him  that  I  am  touched  by  what  he  has 
said.  I  have  valued  his  advice  and  coun- 
sel for  as  long  as  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate.  I  know  that  he  will  still 
make  many  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  About  the  first  thing  I 
did  when  I  woke  this  morning  was  to 
turn  on  the  radio.  I  heard  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
was  to  make  a  bitter  political  attack 
upon  the  administration  today.  It  was 
rather  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  would  take  any 
such  course  as  that,  although  I  realized 
that  what  I  heard  was  the  interpreta- 
tion of  one  man  only. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has.  from 
time  to  time,  performed  a  very  valuable 
service  in  this  body  by  making  observa- 
tions and  recommendations,  with  some 
of  which  I  have  not  been  in  full  agree- 
ment at  all.  Nevertheless,  regardless  of 
how  anyone  interprets  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  concerning 
the  U-2  incident,  the  summit  collapse, 
and  so  forth,  when  we  come  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  speech,  begirming  with 
possible  administration  changes,  which 
are  directed  not  only  at  this  adminis- 
tration, but  at  the  next  administration, 
as  well,  regardless  of  which  party  may 
be  in  control,  then,  I  think,  he  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  much  material 
which  needs  to  be  discussed  and  consid- 
ered. 

The  Senator  spoke  relative  to  the  han- 
dUng  of  affairs  by  the  Department  of 
State.    I  do  not  regard  the  Department 
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of  Sta^p  :->  a  partisan  body.  I  would  ex- 
pec:  that  the  great  majority  of  the  oCB- 
cials  m  the  Department  of  State  came 
into  ofSc*"  undpr  previous  administra- 
jtions  I  'h:nk  that  zoes  without  saying. 
'  Ho'x'pv":-  s'lctzpstions  for  changing 
mt  thf^d ;  .!;  thf'  Department  of  State, 
sugtie.stioii.i  in  re^ara  to  disarmament, 
nuclear  tests,  Berlin,  the  Par  East,  Rus- 
sian-Chinese relations,  the  Middle  East, 
and  so  on.  are  matters  which  very  prop- 
erly are  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  country,  and  which  we 
must  discuss. 

Aeain,  I  decline  to  regard  the  talk  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  as  a  per- 
sonal attack  on  anyone.  I  feel  that  we 
should  not  regard  it  in  that  light.  It 
is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  improve  international 
relations,  to  take  a  clear,  long  look  at 
our  handling  of  international  aflfairs. 
ar.d  to  adjust  ourselves  from  time  to 
t.me  ai  the  situation  requires. 

There  are.  of  course,  certain  basic 
planks  in  any  foreign  policy  which  we 
n.ay  adopt  However,  above  those 
planks  .T-«  many  conditions  and  situa- 
tions which  must  remain  fluid,  to  be 
dealt  with  from  time  to  time.  We  must 
not  adopt  a  stick-in-the-mud  attitude 
and  say  that  simply  because  our  foreign 
policy  was  so  and  so  at  such  and  such  a 
time,  it  must  remain  so  forever 

I  do  not  think  I  agree  with  every  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana this  morning;  but  I  agree  that  in 
makm?  these  proposals,  he  has  per- 
f ' jrmed  a  valuable  service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
express,  once  again,  my  deepest  thanks 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, who.  I  believe,  is  a  little  preju- 
diced in  my  favor.  However,  I  am  glad 
he  is  prejudiced  that  way  instead  of  the 
other  way.  I  assure  him  that  I  appreci- 
ftte'the  spirit  in  which  he  interpreted  the 
speech,  because  that  is  the  way  I  in- 
tended It  to  be. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

M.-  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  shared  the  sentiments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  and  wish  to  do  more 
than  compliment  him  for  the  construc- 
tive criticisms  he  has  shared  with  us 
this  mornmg.  He  has  done  what  has 
been  long  overdue  in  Congress,  namely, 
to  bring  into  the  public  light,  in  an  of- 
ficial way,  with  the  prestige  which  he 
commands,  the  questions  which  all 
Americans  ought  to  be  discussing  open- 
ly and  fearlessly.  I  have  been  unhappy 
about  those  who  have  sought  to  sweep 
under  the  rug  what  has  happened  in 
the  last  2  months.  To  retreat  behind 
the  facade  of  unity  is  not  always  de- 
sirable. It  fools  no  one,  and  we  merely 
kid  ourselves. 

That  these  events  have  happened  in 
a  presidential  year  creates,  I  know,  a 
\'  ••  delicate  situation.  I  think  that 
via:  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
.succeeded  in  doing  this  morning  is  to 
prove  that  a  crucial  and  objective  exam- 
ination of  America  s  policy  position  can 
be  done  well  and  forthrightfully  with- 
QUL  political  innuendo  or  overtones. 


V 


If  I  understand  the  Senator  correct- 
ly— and  I  sat  here  through  every  syllable 
of  the  Senator  s  speech — one  word  hangs 
over  it  all.  That  word  is  "urgency" — 
the  great  urgency  that  we  examine  the 
questions  which  have  been  raised,  be- 
cause two  consequences  stemming  from 
the  sequence  of  events  already  threaten 
our  policy  position. 

First,  there  has  been  a  trend  toward 
freezing  the  public  mind  at  a  new  low 
,  level.  That  is.  the  candidates  in  both 
political  parties  have  been  forced  to  ap- 
pear to  run  against  Mr.  Khrushchev 
rather  than  to  run  for  a  constructive 
American  policy  position.  This  is  not 
good  for  the  country;  it  is  not  good  for 
the  world;  it  is  not  good  for  the  chances 
of  peace. 

I  think  the  Senator's  speech  will  un- 
freeze the  public  mind.  If  we  will  simply 
pursue  the  Senator's  lead  and  open  up 
the  question,  it  will  make  for  a  much 
readier  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
man  in  the  street  to  accept  this  new  po- 
sition for  debate. 

The  second  consequence  is.  I  think,  a 
corollaiT  to  the  first;  namely,  that  the 
result  of  these  events  has  been  to  step 
up  the  inclination  of  Congress  to  ap- 
prove, almost  without  question,  new  in- 
creases in  military  appropriations.  We 
do  this  not  because  they  are  wise,  al- 
though I  personally  happen  to  think 
they  were  needed,  but  because  many  per- 
sons think  this  is  a  quick  way  to  correct 
what  went  wrong  in  the  preceding 
months.  In  my  judgment,  we  may  only 
be  contributing  further  to  what  went 
wrong  with  our  stance  in  international 
affairs  by  adding  only  to  the  military 
appropriations.  What  we  in  Congress 
give  to  the  military  now.  we  are  taking 
away  from  nonmilitary  programs. 

The  American  image  overseas,  if  I  in- 
terpret the  crises  in  Japan,  Okinawa, 
and  Paris  correctly,  has  been  overdrawn 
as  far  as  the  military  aspects  of  policy 
are  concerned.  I  believe  we  have  no 
alternative  to  the  massive  military  effort 
we  have  made,  and  must  continue  to 
make;  but  we  have  neglected  the  other 
side  of  the  same  image.  That  is  the 
nonmilitary  position  which  the  people 
of  the  world  would  like  to  see  from 
America. 

One  of  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  the  present  tendency  in  the  Senate  is 
to  build  up  the  military  side  more  and 
more  at  the  expense  of  the  nonmilitary 
thinking.  For  that  reason,  the  urgency 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
suggested  today  requires  that  we  dis- 
cuss this  question  frankly  and  openly. 

I  noticed  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
today  that  Walter  Llppmann,  In  his 
usual,  perspicacious  way,  suggests  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  now 
has  an  opportunity,  in  the  few  months 
remaining  in  his  term,  to  take  control 
and  to  help  to  direct  a  massive  reap- 
praisal of  what  went  wrong,  and  of  what 
we  must  do,  so  that  American  foreign 
policy  may  follow  a  more  certain  course 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that   Mr.   Lippmann's   article   enJi 
titled    "The    Coming    Reappraisal"    be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Coming  REArp«AisAL 
( By  Walt«r  Llppmann  ) 

In  the  short  ,time  remaining  to  him  there 
\»  ctill  one  great  work  which  the  President 
U  uniquely  qualified  to  do.  This  Is  to  pro- 
mote and  preside  over  the  unavoidable  reap- 
pralaal.  which  must  In  numy  ways — to  use 
the  words  ol  John  Foster  Dulles — be  agoniz- 
ing. The  uprising  In  Tokyo,  which  went  far 
beyond  mere  rioting,  and  the  highly  algnlfl- 
cant  demonstration  in  Okinawa,  are  unmis- 
takable signs  that  we  muirt  appraise  one  of 
the  main  conceptions  which  baa  shaped  our 
8trat«gv.  ThlB  is  the  theory  that  In  order 
to  contain  the  power  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  Red  China  the  United  States  must 
establish  forward  bases  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Communist  orbit. 

The  strategical  policy  of  encircling  com- 
munism with  military  ba«es  on  the  periph- 
ery waa  conceived  immediately  after  the 
Second  World  War.  In  the  late  l(KO's,  when 
the  United  States  sUll  had  a  monopoly  of 
Uie  atom  bomb  and  was  not  only  Invulner- 
able itself  but  Irresistible  on  the  offenalve. 
In  1949  the  Soviet  Union  broke  the  monopoly, 
and  In  the  years  that  followed  acquired  a 
nuclear  stockpile  and  the  airplanes  and  mis- 
sllea  to  carry  nuclear  bombo  TT>en  the  stra- 
tegical policy  of  peripheral  containment  was 
twund  to  t)*come  Increasingly  unworkable 
This  meant  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
reappraisal  of  the  strategical  policy  which 
rested  on  our  lost  monopoly. 

The  reappraisal  was  not  made,  and  accord- 
ingly, the  State  Department  and  the  PenU- 
gon  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  per- 
suading and  cajoling  the  peripheral  countrtoa 
to  eschew  neutralism  In  the  cold  war.  to 
line  up  with  us  and  against  Ruasla  and 
China,  and  to  grant  us  mUitary  bases.  A  few 
countries.  noUbly  India,  refused  to  partici- 
pate But  all  around  the  rim  of  Asia,  en- 
cu-cUng  the  Russian  and  the  Chinese  heart- 
land, we  made  alliances  and  established 
bases. 

To  our  surprise  we  found  that  as  we  es- 
tablished ourselves  on  this  dangerous  periph- 
ery, we  became  Increasingly  unpopular,  and 
the  more  arms  and  money  and  personnel  we 
pumped  In.  the  more  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Intellectuals  to  whom  they  lU- 
tened  became  neutralist  and  anti-American 
and  fellow  traveling. 

It  was  stupid  of  us  to  be  surprised,  and 
very  stupid  to  allow  ourselves  to  think  that 
these  un^ateful  people  would  be  loving  and 
loyal  If  It  were  not  for  the  CommunlsU 
agitators  from  Moscow  and  Peking  We  re- 
fused to  look  at  the  stark  and  dominating 
fact  that  once  the  Soviet  Union  had  become 
a  nuclear  power,  the  peripheral  countries 
were  defenseless.  They  could  not  be  de- 
fended by  -massive  retaliation"'  because 
neither  our  European  allies  In  NATO  nor 
Canada  and  ourselves  In  North  America  were 
In  a  position  to  defend  them  against  Soviet 
counter-retaliation. 

We  may  not  like  to  say  It  out  loud,  or 
even  to  see  It  at  all.  but  there  Is  a  profound 
weakness  In  a  strategical  policy  which  rests 
on  bases  that  are  indefensible.  However 
much  we  may  choose  to  Ignore  this  brutal 
fact,  the  people  of  Japan  are  very  much  . 
aware  of  It.  So  are  the  people  of  CHtlnawa. 
who  could  be  knocked  out  with  one  hydrogen 
bomb.  A  policy  which  puU  aUles  In  such  a 
position  has  to  be  reappral.sed.  For  bases 
are  no  good  In  a  country  which  Is  terrifled 
and  in  rebellion  because  of  the  danger  they 
create. 

Does  a  reappraisal  of  the  obsolete  stra- 
tegical policy  mean  a  retreat  before  the  ex- 
pansion of  communism  and  abandonment  of 
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our  allies,  and  the  withdrawal  of  American 
military  power  as  a  deterrent  force  inside 
Kuaala  and  China?  The  answer  is  that  it 
need  not  mean  any  of  these  things,  and  It 
should  not  mean  them  If  the  reappraisal  is 
penetrating  and  thorough.  If  the  action  that 
follows  is  bold  and  is  wise. 

Let  us  leave  aside  Europe  where  the  sit- 
uation is  radically  different  because  of  the 
political  and  economic  maturity  and  the  in- 
herent strength  of  the  old  nations.  In  Asia, 
in  the  presence  of  two  Communist  giants, 
the  normal  and  natural  policy  of  a  non-Com- 
munist country  is  to  be  unalined  in  the 
cold  war.  As  long  as  there  exists  a  balance 
of  power  among  the  giants,  this  Is  the  best 
defense  of  the  small  and  the  weak  against 
conquest  and   against  Intimidation. 

Neutralism,  with  American  approval,  makes 
also  for  good  will  and  Influence  India 
and  Burma,  and  I  think  Egypt  also,  show 
that  if  we  do  not  try  to  force  these  coun- 
tries to  become  our  military  satellites,  they 
will  welcome  our  help  and  advice  in  their 
Internal  development  and  their  resistance  to 
communism. 

Parallel  with  the  evolution  of  our  policy 
away  from  peripheral  military  containment, 
It  is  the  task  of  the  Pentagon  to  find  sub- 
stitutes for  the  obsolete  and  essentially  in- 
defensible peripherlcal  bases  There  is  no 
real  doubt  that  this  can  be  done,  and  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Louis  Kraar,  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  who  has  been  at  Quantlco  for 
the  recent  meeting,  the  military  planners  are 
working  on  the  problem 

Rome,  as  the  saying  goes,  was  not  built 
in  a  day.  and  our  outdated  Asian  strategy 
will  not  be  revised  in  a  day  The  rebellion  in 
Asia  against  our  peripheral  strategy  Is  un- 
doubtedly mounting.  To  give  the  State  De- 
partment time  to  reappraise  and  revise  and 
readjust  its  relations,  and  to  give  the  Penta- 
gon time  to  implement  a  new  strategy,  the 
most  effective  thing  to  do  would  be  for  the 
President  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
reappraising  This  alone  offers  some  hope 
of  reducing  the  virulence  of  the  rebellion,  a 
virulence  which  has  its  rooU  in  the  terror 
of  being  the  victim  of  a  more  horrible  Hi- 
roshima <■ 

For  obvious  reasons  the  President  is 
uniquely  able  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  make 
the  reappraisal  and  revision  his  valedictory 
service  to  the  Nation  It  would  be  an  act 
of  magnanimity  and  statesmanship,  and  It 
would  lift  the  task  of  reappraisal  at)ove  the 
election  campaign 

The  alternative  Is  a  dreary  one — to  pretend 
with  Mr.  Hagerty  that  nothing  has  collapsed, 
to  go  along  with  Senator  Dikksen  and  his 
nasty  Innuendoes.  For  if  the  President 
stands  pat.  and  pretends  that  all  would  be 
well  but  for  Mr  Khrushchev's  bad  manners 
and  the  agitators  in  Tokyo,  he  will  be  invit- 
ing new  troubles  as  the  American  position  In 
the   Far  East  crumbles. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  alluded  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  great  role  of  the  press  in  this 
otherwise  silent  period  when  something 
went  wrong.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  following 
the  Senator's  remarks  a  collection  of  edi- 
torial comment  by  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  press  concerning  this 
incident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  7.> 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  press  comments,  together 
with  the  excellent  suggestions  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  might  well 
become  the  launching  pad  for  the  kind 


of  massive  reappra>.^al  by  \he  Amtiicar. 
people  and  the  An^.encan  lawmakers 
which  Mr    Lippmann  lia.-  su^:t;e.'^ted 

The  time  is  runiiHif:  out  I  striou>]y 
question  how  much  time  we  have. 

I  think  the  urgency  may  even  raise  the 
question  of  whether  it  will  be  completely 
consistent  with  the  urgent  need  for 
action,  to  absent  ourselves  from  Wash- 
ington, without  respect  to  the  national 
posture  at  this  particular  moment.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  Communists  will  allow 
us  our  convenience  and  the  dates  which 
all  of  us,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have 
in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago.  I  hope  this 
body  will  stand  ready  to  forgo  even 
those  obligations,  in  order  to  bring  to 
the  fore,  to  the  public  gaze,  and  to  our 
own  attention,  the  serious  implications  in 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana as  to  the  provocative  suggestions  he 
has  offered  as  guidelines  in  exploring  for 
solutions.  PerhaiJs  we  should  face  up 
to  these  now.  regardles  of  the  pressures  of 
time  that  encroach  upon  us. 

It  seems  to  me  these  are  consequences 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana this  morning. 

I  thank  him  again  for  the  contribu- 
tions he  has  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lusk 
in  the  chair ) .  The  time  available  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  under  the 
agreement,  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  agreement  which  has  been 
entered  into,  I  be  allowed  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes,  and  that  then  the 
agreement  take  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  his  remarks.  I  assure  him  that 
I  appreciate  very  much  what  he  has  said 

I  believe  that  through  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Executive, 
we  can  face  up  to  our  problems,  and  can 
overcome  them. 

I  express  the  hope  that — as  the  Sena- 
tor has  said — everything  else  will  be  con- 
sidered secondary  to  the  welfare,  the 
security,  and  the  future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  piRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr 
President.  I  understand  that,  under  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  a  coliwnn 
entitled  "The  Coming  Appraisal."  writ- 
ten by  Walter  Lippmann.  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  today,  June 
23,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. The  article  contains  one  paragraph 
which  I  shall  separately  read  into  the 
Record.  Mr.  Lippmann  says,  with  re- 
spect to  the   'The  Coming  Appraisal": 

The  alternative  is  a  dreary  one — to  pre- 
tend with  Mr.  Hagerty  that  nothing  has  col- 
lapsed, to  go  along  with  Senator  Dirksen 
and  his  nasty  innuendos.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  could,  of  course,  un- 
dertake a  point  of  personal  privilege  and 
discuss  this  subject  at  length,  but  I  shall 
not  do  so. 

I  would  not  waste  my  time  on  the 
puerilities  of  Walter  Lippmann,  I  am 
content  to  let  the  matter  stand  right 
there. 


M:  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
Mr  Pre.sident  will  the  Senator  from 
Moiiiana  yield"" 

.M.-    MANSFIELD.      I  yield. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  join  in  the  re- 
marks concerning  the  speech  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  At  all  times 
he  has  brought  to  us  sound  logic  con- 
cerning foreign  affairs. 

I,  too.  think  we  probably  have  re- 
frained too  much,  in  the  past,  from  criti- 
cism of  some  of  the  actions  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  foreign  afifairs 

I  believe  it  is  our  duty  as  Members  of 
Congress,  representing  the  people  of  the 
country,  to  express  ourselves  and  let  the 
public  know  what  we  believe. 

I  do  not  believe  in  throwing  any  bar- 
rier in  the  way  of  the  State  Department 
as  it  carries  out  its  plans.  But  unless 
we,  too.  express  ourselves.  I  fear  that 
even  the  State  Department  will  not  know 
what  we  are  thinking. 

All  of  us  will  have  to  agree  that  we 
have  gotten  into  a  rut.  so  to  speak,  in 
regard  to  our  foreign  aflfairs.  I  well  re- 
member that  I  was  told,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  that  when  I  was  drivmg  a  buggy 
along  a  road  I  should  keep  the  wheels 
out  of  the  ruts,  and,  if  I  could,  do  a 
little  work  on  the  road,  to  help  fill  in  the 
ruts. 

So  I  believe  that,  as  Senators,  we  need 
to  do  what  we  can  to  help  fill  in  the  ruts 
and  let  the  State  Department  know  when 
we  beheve  it  has  gotten  into  a  rut,  if  not 
on  the  wrong  road,  and  that  it  needs  to 
make  plans. 

In  the  past,  the  State  Department  has 
had  plans;  but  we  find  that  sometimes 
the  plans  are  changed  overnight,  with 
the  result  that  we  do  not  know  where  we 
are  going 

I  always  benefit  by  listening  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
He  is  an  outstanding  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  depend  greatly  upon  him 
in  regard  to  matters  of  foreign  aflfairs, 
because  he  gives  more  attention  to  such 
matters  than  do  many  other  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Many  of  us  must,  of  neces- 
sity, give  our  attention  to  other  sub- 
jects: the  work  of  the  Senate  has,  per- 
force, to  be  divided  among  the  various 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Therefore,  cer- 
tain Senators  specialize  on  certain  fields, 
and  we  depend  upon  them  for  counsel 
and  advice  as  to  those  fields.  Other 
Senators  specialize  on  other  fields. 

I.  for  one.  have  always  hstened  at- 
tentively to,  ar.d  depended  upon,  what 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  said  in 
regard  to  foreign  aflfairs. 

Today  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
done  a  most  important  piece  of  work  for 
the  Nation,  in  calling  attention  to  just 
where  we  are. 

The  question  we  must  consider  in  the 
days  ahead  is  what  we  are  going  to  do 
about  this  situation. 

Mr  MANSFfp.D.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Solith  Carolina. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
may  recall,  yesterday  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson!,  indicated  that  he, 
too.  is  interested  in  new  plans  and  new 
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p>olicies  and  T  riarrsav  thai  m  the  days 
and  the  week^  ahrad.  there  will  be  a  re- 
assp-^sment  ar.d  a  reevaluation  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

I  a^ree  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  'j-hen  he  says,  in  effect — in  line 
w'.ih  the  view  of  the  late  Senator  Taft — 
that  It  is  the  duty  of  the  opposition  to 
oppose.  But  if  we  find  fault  with  any- 
thins  the  administration  does,  I  hope 
that  we  do  not  oppose  for  the  sake  of 
opposing  but  that  we  oppose  construc- 
tivtly  and  with  the  idea  of  being  of  as- 
sistance, because  in  foreign  affairs  cer- 
tainly there  should  be  no  difference  be- 
tween us.  If  there  were,  we  would  pay  a 
rather  high  price. 

So  I  hope  we  will  work  together  on  the 
problems  which  I  anticipate  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  which  no  doubt  will  be 
w:th  us  in  the  days  and  the  years  to 
corr.'' 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER,  The 
additional  time  of  the  Senator  from 
M  )ntana  ha.s  expired  v 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  Mr  P:  esident.  I 
a-sk  that,  notwithstanding  the  previous 
order,  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes  - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oojection:'  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 
I     Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr  ENGLE.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Montana  on  one  of 
the  really  great  speeches  I  have  heard 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  has 
dealt  constructively  and  in  detail  with 
an  incident  which  has  profoundly  af- 
fected the  foreign  policy  of  our  country. 

We  have  never  had  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  should  go  into  the  U-2  in- 
cident. The  question  has  always  been 
how  we  should  go  into  the  incident. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright]  has 
handled  that  matter  with  great  re- 
straint and  with  marked  ability. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  placed 
his  finger  upon  the  two  essential  items 
with  which  we  should  deal.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we.  as  the  Congress,  should  not 
sit  around  and  attempt  to  throw  the 
blame  at  each  other,  on  a  partisan  basis. 
Instead,  we  should  try  to  examine  the 
incident,  in  order  to  see  what  construc- 
tive developments  to  help  America  can 
be  brought  out  of  it. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  under- 
taken to  do  that.  He  said — and  I  atrree 
with  him — that  there  are  two  aspects 
of  this  problem:  One  is  what  can  we 
do  to  bring  about  improvements  on  the 
functional  side  of  our  Government,  so 
as  to  make  it  operate  better. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  J.^CKSON  1 ,  who  was  in  the 
Chamber  a  few  minutes  ago.  has  been 
working  on  that  problem,  and  com- 
mented on  the  contribution  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  has  made 
not  only  to  his  committee,  but  also  by 
means  of  the  specific  and  constructive 
suggestioris  he  has  made  today. 

The  second  is  the  matter  of  the  formu- 
lation of  basic  policy. 


I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Mun- 
taisa  on  calling  the  roll  of  the  various 
policy  areas  in  which  we  should  have 
some  decisions:  and  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  one  of  the  policy  decisions  we 
ought  to  consider  is  just  how  a  democ- 
racy is  to  deal  with  the  question  of  espio- 
nage, in  an  open  society  such  as  ours. 
That  question  was  involved  in  the  U-2 
incident. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Mc- 
Gei  I  has  just  now  referred  to  an  article 
written  by  Walter  Lippmann.  and  pub- 
lished in  todays  newspapers,  in  which 
Mr.  Lippmann  raises  the  question  of 
whether,  as  a  basic  policy  matter,  we 
should  reassess  the  whole  policy  of  con- 
tainment and  the  validity  of  maintain- 
ing, throughout  the  world,  bases  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Communist  empire,  as 
we  have  (!bne. 

I  al.so  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Montana  on  what  he  has  had  to  say 
about  our  China  and  our  Far  East  policy 

Mr.  President,  about  a  year  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  use  almost  exactly  the  same 
words  which  have  been  uttered  today  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, when  he  declared  that  windows 
of  contact  and  legitimate,  firsthand  ob- 
servation should  be  opened  on  develop- 
ments in  China  and  along  one  of  the 
most  critical  borders  in  the  world: 
namely,  the  Soviet-Chinese  convergence 
in  Outer  Mongolia  and  central  Asia.  He 
also  referred  to  trade  restrictions,  and 
said  that  the  removal  of  trade  restric- 
tions is  one'Vay  to  open  the  door  and  to 
give  us  more  than  the  tiny  keyhole  which 
we  have  today  in  Hong  Kong,  through 
which  we  try  to  observe  what  is  going 
on  in  a  great  area  in  which  live  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the 
world. 

The  speech  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  made  today  in  this  Chamber  has 
been  a  great  and  a  constructive  one.  I 
hope  its  contents  will  be  studied  care- 
fully, not  only  by  the  Members  of  this 
body,  but  also  by  the  press  and  by  the 
public  at  large,  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Aeain  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Montana  on  his  contribution — as  always, 
constructive  and  detailed — in  this  area. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  California.  I  appreciate  very 
much  his  remarks. 

E.XHiBrr   1 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  June 
21.   19601 

OpposmoN's  Pkobltm 

Washington  dispatches  report  that  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  are  uncertain  about  how 
to  deal  with  the  postponement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's visit  to  Japan  Part  of  the  press  makes 
it  appear  that  the  chief  concern  of  the  loyal 
opposition"  Is  how  to  make  election  capit*! 
out  of  the  incident.  It  is  said  th;it  they 
hesitate  U^  attack  Mr.  Elsenhower  because 
the'y  fear  public  sympathy  for  him  In  this 
experience  would   backfire  on  the  attackers. 

We  cannot  believe  that  any  such  calcula- 
tions are  uppermost  In  the  thou^u  of  con- 
gressional leaders  In  Washington  In  an 
election  year  It  often  seems  that  press  and 
politicians  look  first  for  some  partisan  gain 
or  loss  In  any  development.  But  all  respon- 
sible and  patriotic  opposition  leaders  must 
surely  be  thinking  chiefly  of  ways  to  main- 
tain or  improve  the  effectiveness  of  Ameri- 


can foreign  policy.  And  they  are  aware  that 
for  the  next  7  months  that  policy  will  be  ex- 
pressed primarily  through  President  Bsen- 
hower. 

That  situation  should  not  debar  the  I>m- 
ocrats.from  urging  on  him  policies  they  be- 
lieve wise.  Indeed.  It  gives  ihem  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  suggestions — and  support  for 
military  and  economic  programs  which  keep 
the  Nation  strong.  Improvement  of  the  mu- 
tual security  system  would  be  In  order.  But 
not  the  hamstringing  of  It  on  which  some 
Democrats  seem  bent.  And  certainly  any 
thoughtful  Democrat  will  recognlre  not 
only  that  tearing  down  the  President  may 
be  resented  by  the  people  but  that  It  risks 
weakening  the  Nations  sp<Jkesman  In  the 
cold   war. 

The  situation  poaes  a  real  problem,  per- 
haps a  handicap,  for  the  oppotUlon  But 
there  are  still  useful  things  fur  DemocraU 
to  do  in  foreign  policy  matters — as  Senators 
JoHNsoK.  Pttlbbicht,  and  Jack»ok  and 
bpealier    Ratbcrn    have   demonstrated 


I  From  the  Wail  Street  Journal,  June  23, 
1960) 

Adding  More  Cooks 

The  other  day  Governor  Rockefeller  said: 
"If  any  citizen  Imagines  that  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  exercises  sole  and  supreme  au- 
thority in  the  operation  of  our  foreign  policy, 
this  citizen  Is  very  much  mistaken  " 

The  remark  was  made  to  suggest  ways  to 
Improve  our  policymaking  machinery.  There 
Is,  as  the  Oovernor  said,  evidence  of  its 
Inadeqtiacy:  "We  have  seen  this  with  the 
unfortunate  U-2  incident  We  have  seen 
this  with  the  unhappy  fat*  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plans  to  visit  Japan  " 

Now  there  Isnt  much  room  for  argument 
that  the  U  2  Incident  didn't  exactly  reflect 
the  sort  of  sound  and  settled  policy  all  of 
us  would  like  to  see.  There  wasn't  even  any 
policy  as  to  what  to  do  when  we  were 
caught:  first  we  denied  that  the  U  2  was  an 
Intelligence  plane,  then  we  admitted  it  was 
In  a  way  that  suggested  to  both  our  allies 
and  the  Russians  that  we  planned  to  con- 
tinvie  aerial  reconnaissance,  and  then  we 
said  we  wouldn't  do  It  any  n^ure  for  the 
time  being 

Nor  Is  there  very  much  doubt  that  the 
way  matters  turned  out  In  Japan  was  not 
exactly  the  way  we  planned  them.  And 
Governor  Rockefeller  Is  quite  right  when  he 
suggests  that  what  is  wrong  Is  that  policies 
are  decided  not  only  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment but  by  a  prollferntlon  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies — Defense,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  the  US  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  very  often  Treasury,  Com- 
merce, Labor  and  Agriculture,  along  with  In- 
numerable Interdepartmental   agencies. 

With  all  these  people  mixing  In  the  gruel 
of  foreign  affairs.  It's  no  wonder  that  the 
pot  bolls  over  from  time  to  time  Even 
the  National  Security  Council,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  reconciling  the  divergent  views, 
ambitions,  and  prejudices  of  all  these  peo- 
ple, haan't   succeeded   In  doing  so. 

So  there  is  the  problem,  ably  defined  by 
the  Governor.     But   what  Is  his  solution? 

What  we  need,  he  says.  Is  a  sort  of  super- 
chief  to  handle  all  these  matters  and  knock 
heads  u:>gether  when  that  becomes  neces- 
sary He  would  be  called  the  'First  Sec- 
retary" of  the  Goveriuneiit;  he  would  be 
answerable  only  to  the  President;  he  would 
determine  long-range  policy,  and  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  various  agencies  ot  Gov- 
ernment to  see  that  It  Is  carried  out  ef- 
fectively. He  would  have  the  status  of  a 
Prime  Minister,  as  It  were,  aiid  he  would 
outrank  all  Cabinet  members. 

Well,  let's  pause  Just  a  moment  for  pur- 
poeea  of  identlflcation.  We  already  have  a 
President   who   ranks    with    all   Prime    Min- 
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Isters  and  all  chiefs  of  stale.  We  already 
have  an  officer  of  the  Government  whose 
duties  ought  to  be  to  determine  long-range 
policy  and  to  coordinate  the  other  arms  of 
Government  to  see  that  It  is  carried  out  ef- 
fectively.     He   Is    the  Secretary   of  SUte 

It  seems  to  us  that  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  properly  define  the  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State — who  Is  already  the  ranking 
Cabinet  member — and  make  him  responsible 
for  proper  planning  and  proper  coordination 
of  acUvltles  of  Defense,  CIA,  ICA.  USIA  that 
touch  on  affairs  of  state.  That,  of  course, 
would  not  guarantee  that  policies  would  be 
successful,  for  the  first  requirement  Is  that 
a  foreign  policy  be  sound  and  sensible. 
But  neither  would  the  creation  of  another 
needless  Government  department,  with  Its 
vast    bureaucracy,   solve  the  problem   at  all. 

If.  as  Mr  Rockefeller  plainly  suggests,  too 
many  cooks  are  spoiling  the  broth.  It  Isn't 
going  to  help  matters  very  much  to  add 
more  cooks  to  prepiu-e  more  dishes.  All 
that  really  needs  to  be  done  is  to  hand  the 
Secretary  of  State  a  few  sound  recipes  and 
then  run  everybody  else  out  of  the  kitchen. 


|Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md  )  Evening  Sun,  May 
23,   I960 1 

POLITlCilL    ArnXMATH 

Should  there  be  an  Investigation  of  the 
summit  collapse?  No  one  expects  the  Re- 
publicans In  Congress  to  answer  this  question 
affirmatively,  but  some  Democratic  leaders 
are  saying  that  their  jsarty,  which  has  majori- 
ties In  both  House  and  Senate,  should  under- 
take one.  •  Mr.  Adlal  Stevenson  Is  the  chief 
exponent  of  the  plan  and  he  suggested  that 
Democrats  do  the  Job.  Senator  Fulbright. 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Indicates 
that  some  sort  of  an  inquiry  will  be  held,  but 
he  Is  vague  as  to  details.  Senator  Ltndo.n 
Johnson  declares  that  he  approves  of  what 
Mr.  PuLBBiGHT  proposes  but  Is  also  vague  on 
details;  however,  he  said  he  differs  from  Mr. 
Stevenson  In  several  ways,  and  his  general 
unwillingness  to  do  anything  to  weaken  the 
President's  position  before  the  rest  of  the 
world  indicates  that  he  would  not  put  the 
Inquiry  on  a  pcrtlsan  basis. 

Inevitably,  the  question  of  responsibility 
for  the  U-2  flight  and  for  the  blundering 
explanations  of  and  later  Justifications  for 
thi.-j  enterprise  ought  to  be  taken  up  with  a 
view  to  restoring  the  chain  of  command  of 
authority  and  thus  making  sure  that  matters 
so  Intimately  connected  with  foreign  policy 
are  directly  controlled  by  the  President.  This 
and  the  restoration  of  the  shattered  American 
IM-estige  among  our  allies  are  tasks  of  urgent 
Importance.  But  only  the  first  can  be  furth- 
ered in  any  way  by  congressional  investi- 
gation. The  President  alone  can  take  the 
measure*  necessary  to  restore  our  prestige 
abroad,  for  as  Senator  Johnson  has  pointed 
out  and  as  everyone  ought  to  icnow.  be  alone 
has  authority  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 

The  Stevenson  proposal  for  an  investiga- 
tion has  been  attacked  from  the  Republican 
side  as  well  as  questioned  by  Democrats 
Actually  it  was  offered  In  a  responsible  fash- 
Ion  and  It  dealt  with  an  Important  question. 
However,  he  may  have  put  too  much  em- 
phasis on  the  partisan  aspects  of  his  propos- 
al. Furthermore,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  political  aftermath  of  the  summit  col- 
lapi^e  Is  going  to  Involve  a  great  many  more 
things  than  the  simple  question  of  the  U-2 
incident.  The  failure  of  the  negotiations  at 
Paris,  -which  was  probably  foreordained  In 
any  event.  Is  Ukely  to  deprive  the  Republicans 
of  one-half  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  plat- 
form on  which  they  had  hopped  to  stand.  But 
it  Is  easily  possible  that  the  attacks  Mr. 
Khrushchev  made  on  Vice  President  Nixon 
and  Mr.  K  's  possible  preference  for  a  Demo- 
cratic President  would  more  than  offset  any 
losses  the  GOP  might  sustain  from  the  spy 
plane  affair. 
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And  finally  there  Is  the  question  of  what 
happens  between  now  and  November.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  domestic  situation  which 
made  Mr.  Kiu-ushchev  want  to  wreck  the  con- 
ference he  had  himself  initiated  In  his  desire 
to  relax  International  tensions  remJilns  to  be 
disclosed.  Events  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
are  likely  to  bulk  much  larger  in  the  public 
mind  by  election  day  than  what  went  on  in 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  before  the 
summit.  Both  parties  are.  thus,  still  at  the 
mercy  of  coming  events.  The  Important 
thing  is  not  that  they  ask  or  avoid  an  In- 
vestigation but  how  they  conduct  themselves 
generally.  Fortunately  the  disposition  on 
both  sides  of  the  party  line  Is  toward  sober- 
ness and  responsible  speech  and  action.  Let 
tis  hope  that  this  disposition  continues. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  May  18, 
1960  J 

A  Coi.L,APSx  or  Understanding 
The  collapse  of  the  summit  talks  is  a  severe 
blow  to  the  worldwide  hopes  for  a  relaxation 
of  East-West  tensions,  but  it  would  be  irre- 
sponsible to  regard  it  as  a  fatal  blow  to 
peace.  After  the  Paris  fiasco  as  before,  the 
basic  facts  of  the  world  situation  remain  the 
same.  The  most  portentous  of  them  is  the 
common  destiny  which  gives  all  nations  a 
stake  In  averting  nuclear  war  and  an  un- 
avoidable obligation  to  seek  the  settlement 
of  International  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  Im- 
mediate cause  of  the  collapse  was  a  deter- 
mination by  Premier  Khrushchev  not  to  go 
through  with  a  conference  which  he  himself 
had  so  long  and  so  tndefatlgably  promoted. 
But  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  was  the  result  of  an  Inexplicable  and 
malignant  whim.  Reasons  lay  behind  his 
arrogant  and  Insulting  laehavlor  at  Paris,  and 
our  leadership  desperately  needs  the  wisdom 
that  would  come  with  a  deep  understand- 
ing of  them  It  is  all  too  clear  that  not 
enough  understanding  has  gone  Into  our 
policymaking  up  to  now. 

Surely  It  was  a  disastrous  miscalculation 
to  suppose  that  aerial  espionage  could  be 
conducted  on  the  very  eve  of  the  summit 
conference.  Even  had  the  U-2  not  been 
shot  down,  with  such  far-reaching  conse- 
quen'Ses  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Western 
alliance.  Its  flight  would  have  been  detected 
and  would  have  had  Its  Influence  on  Soviet 
policy  at  Paris.  There  was.  then,  a  grave 
dereliction  In  permitting  the  flight  even  to  be 
made.  This  was  compounded  by  the  series 
of  blunders  which  placed  our  Nation  first 
In  the  Toit  of  falsifier  and  then  In  the  role 
of  publicly  proclaiming  a  policy  of  violat- 
ing International  law. 

Throughout,  whoever  was  at  the  controls 
revealed  a  total  absence  of  comprehension 
of  the  position  we  were  forcing  Khrushchev 
Into.  We  were  undercutting  him  with  the 
military  and  Stalinist  forces  who  had  never 
trusted  his  apf>roache8  toward  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  West.  According  to  the 
Manchester  Gviardlan  his  discussion  of  the 
U-2  Incident  before  the  Supreme  Soviet  was 
remarkable  for  its  "calculated  moderation." 
He  made  every  effort  to  disassociate  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  from  the  venture  and  to 
leave  the  door  open  for  the  renunciation 
which  Mr  Eisenhower  declined  to  make  un- 
til too  late  at  the  summit  By  the  time 
he  reached  Paris,  however.  Khrxishchev's 
mood  had  become  one  of  calculated  Immod- 
eration, and  one  can  only  suppose  that  this 
was  because  the  President  had  cloeed  the 
docM-  by  proclaiming  a  policy  of  aerial  sur- 
veillance. That  error  made  Khrushchev's 
domestic  political  pxjsltlon  untenable.  He 
reacted  as  any  politician  would  react  by  be- 
coming   as    tough    as    his    toughest    critics. 

Probably  our  misunderstandings  went 
deeper  and  beyond  the  U-2  incident.  Al- 
though  they   may    have   been    doing   so   for 


bargaining  purposes,  our  foreign  policy 
spokesmen  had  been  taking  ai:i  increasingly 
severe  line  against  a  settlejnent  of  the  Berlin 
question.  Dr.  Adenauer  was  publicly  given 
what  amounted  to  a  veto  over  our  Berlin  and 
German  policies.  To  Khrushchev's  critics  in 
Moscow  and  Peiplng.  these  attitudes  pro- 
vided verification  of  their  hostility  to  nego- 
tiation with  the  West.  If  they  needed  more, 
they  could  get  it  from  the  Pentagon -Atomic 
Energy  Commission  opposition  to  a  nuclear 
testing  treaty,  and  from  the  fact  that  im- 
mediately after  the  Soviets  had  accepted  the 
principle  of  Joint  underground  research  tests, 
our  Government  cajne  out  with  an  am- 
biguous program  which  seemed  for  more  uni- 
lateral than  Joint.  This  too  may  have  been 
done  for  bargaining  purposes,  but  It  could 
be  vised  by  Soviet  forces  hostile  to  negotia- 
tion as  evidence  that  the  West  did  not  sin- 
cerely want  settlements. 

Of  course  there  is  equal  or  even  greater 
misunderstanding  of  Western  motives  In 
Russia.  On  balance,  the  responsibility  for 
the  Paris  collapse  is  far  more  theirs  than 
ours.  But  we  shall  profit  little  by  blind  re- 
crimination. Since  peace  has  to  be  pursued, 
we  need  to  profit  by  our  own  mistakes,  w  hich 
we  can  do  something  about,  whether  the 
Soviets  profit  by  theirs  or  not. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  a  major  factor  in  the  situation  has  been 
the  absence  of  hard,  unremitting.  Intense 
attention  to  the  problem  by  the  President 
himself.  There  has  t>een  too  much  relianct 
on  good  will  tours  and  not  enough  continu- 
ous leadership  at  the  top.  Waging  i>eace — 
the  single  most  important  task  any  Presi- 
dent could  undertake — Is  not  a  part-time 
Job  to  be  IntCTTnittently  carried  on  at  the 
personality  level,  but  a  consuming  responsi- 
bility which  demands  the  best  thotight.  the 
best  foresight,  the  Ijest  understanding  and 
vision  our  Nation  can  mobilize. 

So  the  President's  policy  of  working  to- 
ward an  accommodation  wlih  the  Soviets 
has  suffered  a  serious  defeat.  Yet  the  policy 
still  is  the  only  one  that  makes  sense.  Sum- 
mit conferences  are  not  the  only  way  to 
negotiate,  arid  we  need  to  keep  all  the  chan- 
nels op>en  for  a  resumption  of  negotiation 
when  the  time  is  right.  Above  all,  we  need 
to  brace  oursehes  for  calm,  cool,  intelligent, 
and  responsible  behavior  during  a  renewed 
Berlin  crisis  if  Khrushchev  chooses  to  pro- 
voke one.  There  is  every  reason  for  the  West 
to  stand  firm  on  its  rights  In  Berlin,  but 
there  is  no  reason  fc«"  premature  rescwt  to 
force,  in  addition  to  standing  linn  against 
unilateral  abrogation  erf  our  rights,  we 
should  make  clear  our  readiness  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  status  for  Berlin  that  would 
guarantee  everybody's  rights.  Permitting 
the  issue  to  be  defined  as  a  choice  between 
the  status  quo  and  war  would  be  another 
frightful  miscalculation. 

We  believe  the  basic  reason  for  the  Paris 
collapse  Is  a  failure  of  the  p)eace  party  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  peace  party  in  the 
West  to  build  bridges  of  understanding 
strong  enough  to  support  definitive  action 
for  peace.  The  bridges  still  need  to  be  built. 
If  there  Is  a  cold  war  party  on  each  side 
that  regards  the  present  breach  as  a  vindica- 
tion and  a  triumph,  the  vast  majority  the 
world  over  must  regard  it  as  a  temporary 
setback  to  be  overcome  by  understanding 
and  good  will. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Dailv  Np\r«    May  17, 

1960) 
Prksidknt  Rjcfttses  To  Call  It  Qltts — Peace 

Is    MoEE    Important   Than    What    Mh.    K. 

Sats 

(By  R.H.  Shackford) 

Parls,  May  17. — With  a  colossal  assist  by 
American  bungling,  Nikita  Khrushchev  has 
used  the  U-2  spy  plane  episode  to  provoke 
an  International  crisis  that  will  take  years 
to  resolve. 
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And  :he  drenrnworld  of  honest  relaxation 
of  tension  which  has  prevailed  since  the 
Elsenhower-Khrushchev  Camp  David  confer- 
ence has  turned  into  a  nightmare 

Even  so  Mr  Eisenh  iwer  refuses  to  call  it 
quits  ye* 

Cri'iuh'  m  a  trap,  made  by  himself  and 
his  tss..c;ates  In  the  handling  of  the  U-2 
incident,  the  President  has  decided  for  an- 
other day  or  so  to  turn  the  other  cheek  to 
Khrushchev's  Insults,  threats,  and  ultima- 
tums— to  ignore  the  fact  that  Khrushchev- 
charged  treachery  was  the  basis  of  his 
(Ikes)  policy  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union."  * 

Ike's  attitude  was  authoritatively  reported 
to  be  Peace  is  more  important  than  what 
Khrtishchev  .says 

But  that  was  after  the  most  unparalleled 
[tOBigue- lashing  ever  delivered  by  one  modern 
head  of  state  to  another — and  then  made 
public  by  Mr  K  Even  Stalin  used  to  abide 
by  diplomatic  niceties  In  face-to-face  talks 
even  though  he  Ignored  them  In  subsequent 
action 

But  Mr  Eisenhower  still  more  than  any- 
thing else  wants  the  summit  conference  to 
go  on  and  has  given  blessings  to  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  and  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Macmlllan  to  make  extraordi- 
:.  irv  efforts  to  pacify  Khrushchev  suflBclently 
:,jr  at  least  a  face-saving  meeting 

One  ptu-tlclpant  in  yesterday's  meeting 
congratulated  Ike  for  his  statesmanlike  way 
of  taking  it  and  now  says:  "Having  gone 
through  yesterday,  we  must  be  big  enough 
to  put  our  pride  in  our  pocket  and  go  on." 

f;XTrl.\     MILES 

Mr.  Elsenhower  himself  already  has  swal- 
Knred  a  lot  of  pride  and  has  gone  a  great 
many  "extra  miles"  with  concessions  to  try 
to  appease  Khrushchev's  anger  and  Indigna- 
tion on  a  subject  never  Intended  for  discus- 
sion here — the  U-2  case : 

Ike  announced  abolition  of  such  flights — 
No  1  of  Khrtishchev's  three  demands — al- 
though a  week  ago  such  flights  were  being 
described  as  vital  to  national  security  and  to 
safeguard  all  the  free  world  against  another 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Ike  offered  to  set  up  a  United  Nations  aerial 
stirvelllance  plan  to  guard  against  surprise 
attack,  a  proposal  Khrushchev  Immediately 
and  arrogantly  rejected.  "Soviet  airspace  Is 
sovereign."  Mr  K  said,  "and  no  one.  I  repeat, 
no  one.  will  be  permitted  to  fly  over  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Ike  invited  Khrushchev  to  a  private  tete- 
a-tete  after  a  weekend  of  snubs  by  the  Soviet 
leader  and  with  no  indication  Khrushchev 
will  agree  unless  Ike  comes  to  him  or  publicly 
apollgizes. 

Ike  promised  to  stay  In  Paris  long  enough 
to  let  Khrtishchev  cool  off  in  hopes  the  Rus- 
sian will  become  reasonable  enough  to  let 
the  summit  take  place.  This  was  after  Ike 
told  Khrushchev  In  yesterday's  meeting  that 
Khnishchevs  sole  Intention  in  coming  to 
Paris  was  to  WTeck  and  sabotage  the  confer- 
ence. 

Ike  made  no  conunent  at  all  on  Khru- 
shchev's rude  withdrawal  of  his  Invitation. 
The  Soviet  leader  said  It  would  be  hypocriti- 
cal for  Ike  to  tour  Russia  while  the  United 
States  is  guilty  of  aggression  against  the 
Soviet  Union 

DETERMINED 

Just  as  Ike  seems  determined  not  to  be  the 
first  to  leave  Psirls,  so  apparently  Is  Khru- 
shchev. The  onus  of  breaking  up  this  grim 
gathering  no  one  wants.  Although  Khru- 
shchev showed  no  inclination  for  getting 
dO^  to  business,  he  also  said.  "I  am  willing 
to  walk  under  the  chestnut  trees  another  few 
days  during  this  Paris  spring." 

On  the  American  side,  nothing  seems  to  be 
going  according  to  plan.  Last  Thursday  Ike 
sent  orders  to  E>efense  Secretary  Thomas  S. 


Gates,  Jr.  and  Gen  Nathan  F  Twining. 
Ohalrman  of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  stop  all  flights  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  promised  Khrushchev  yesterday  that 
they  Eire  not  to  be  resumed. 

Yet  this  decision  was  held  secret  during  a 
crucial  weekend  of  confusion  on  this  very 
point,  on  the  theory  the  announcement 
would  make  a  big  headline  splash  at  the 
opening  conference  session  and  take  the 
steam  out  of  Klirushchev's  charges. 

BACKyiEZD 

The  trouble  was  it  backfired  because  Khru- 
shchev got  his  word  in  first  and  his  preas 
officers  got  Khrushchev's  version  out  to  the 
world  nearly  2  hours  before  Ike's  decision  to 
abolish  the  flights  was  produced  by  Presi- 
dential Press  Secretary  Jim  Hagcrty  and  his 
staff. 

The  decision  to  halt  the  U-2-type  over- 
flights of  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  even  told 
to  British  and  French  allies  here  until  Sun- 
day^-desplte  major  concern  among  them  and 
other  allies  that  the  United  States  was  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  flights  come  hell  or 
high  water. 

Another  embarrassing  aspect  of  a  long  se- 
ries of  embarrassments — last  week  Ike  told 
his  press  conference,  "we  do  not  use  our 
Army.  Navy  or  Air  Force  for  this  purpose 
(U-2  flights  or  intelligence  gathering  In  gen- 
eral) "  Yet  the  order  to  stop  the  U-2  flights  , 
went  to  the  civilian  and  military  Pentagon 
Chiefs — Messrs.  Gates  and  Twining 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  May   19.   I960] 

First  or  All 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Amid  the  wreckage,  and  as  we  recover  from 
the  shock,  the  long  work  of  rebuilding  will 
have  to  begin.  Where  must  it  begin?  It 
must  begin  at  the  point  where  the  most 
critical  damage  has  been  done.  Where  Is 
that  point?  It  is  not  In  what  Mr  Khru- 
shchev said  or  did  to  us.  It  Is  in  what  we 
did  to  ourselves  It  is  that  we  "first  did  help 
to  wound  ourselves" 

The  wound  has  been  made  by  the  series  of 
blunders  on  the  gravest  matters  in  the  high- 
est quarters  These  blunders  have  not  only 
angered  the  Russians  and  wrecked  the  sum- 
mit conference  but,  much  worse  than  all  that, 
they  have  cast  doubt  among  our  allies  and 
among  our  own  people  on  our  competence  to 
lead  the  Western  alliance  on  the  Issues  of 
peace  and  war  Mr.  Khrushchev's  harsh  and 
intemperate  language  has  produced  a  reac- 
tion and  evoked  sympathy  for  the  plight  of 
the  President.  But  we  must  have  no  Illu- 
sions about  the  depth  and  the  extent  of  the 
loss  of  confidence  In  American  leadership.  In 
the  Judgment,  sagacity,  and  political  compe- 
tence of  the  Government  in  Washington. 

This  Is  the  damage  to  which  we  must  ad- 
dress ourselves.  We  are  a  free  people,  and 
one  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  society  is  that, 
unlike  an  unfree  society.  It  provides  a  way 
to  deal  with  error  and  correct  mistakes 
This  is  to  Investigate,  to  criticize,  to  debate, 
and  then  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  and 
to  the  world  that  the  lessons  of  the  fiasco 
have  been  learned  and  will  be  applied. 

In  a  situation  like  ours  the  damage  to  our 
prestige  would  be  Irreparable  If  we  all  rallied 
around  the  President  and  pretended  to  think 
that  there  was  nothing  seriously  wrong.  For 
that  would  prove  to  the  world  that  the  blun- 
ders will  not  be  corrected  but  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  our  whole  people  are  satis- 
fied with  bad  government.  It  is  the  dis- 
senters and  the  critics  and  the  opposition 
who  can  restore  the  world's  respect  for  Amer- 
ican competence.  We  cannot  do  this  by  pre- 
tending that  the  Incompetence  does  not 
exist. 

These  are  hard  words.  But  In  what  other 
words  shall  we  describe  the  performance  on 
Sunday    night    when    the    Secretary    of    De- 


fense, who  is  In  Paris  as  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers,  ordered  a  worldwide  alert 
of  American  combat  forces?  On  Sunday 
night  Mr  Macmlllan  and  General  de  Oaulle 
were  still  struggling  to  find  some  way  out 
of  the  affair  of  the  spy  plane.  Yet  this  was 
the  lime  chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  stage  a  worldwide  readiness  exercise 
which,  though  not  the  last  stage  before 
actual  war.  is  one  of  the  preliminary  stages 
to  It 

Why  Sunday  of  all  days?  This  blunder 
was  not  the  work  of  some  forgotten  colonel 
on  a  Turkish  airfield  This  was  the  work 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  timing  of  the  exercise  was  Just 
a  shade  worse  than  sending  off  the  U-2  on 
Its  perilous  mission  2  weeks  before  the  sum- 
mit The  timing  of  the  so-called  exercise 
makes  no  sense  whatever  For  If  the  alert 
was  concerned  with  a  possible  surprise  at- 
tack, when  m  the  name  of  commonsense 
could  there  be  less  danger  of  a  surprise 
attack  on  the  Western  World  than  when  Mr 
K    In  person  was  In  Paris? 

Unhappily,  too.  Secretary  Gates'  exercise 
was  Just  about  as  incompetently  adminis- 
tered at  the  top  as  was  the  affair  of  the  spy 
plane.  This  time.  It  appears,  the  top  people 
forgot  to  say  anything  about  the  exercise 
to  their  press  officers  who  did  not  know  what 
to  say.  and  were  not  even  In  their  offices, 
when  the  public  was  being  frightened  by 
the  exercise. 

A  great  government  faced  wltli  »  most 
formidable  adversary.  Itself  the  leader,  cham- 
pion and  mainstay  of  the  non-Communist 
world,  cannot  be  conducted  In  such  a  feck- 
less and  haphazard  way.  That  Is  the  dam- 
age that  first  must  be  repaired  before  we 
can  begin  to  deal  with  the  general  Inter- 
national wreckage,  and  to  regain  our  confi- 
dence In  ourselves. 
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[From   the   New   York   Times,   May   9, 
Crisis  in  thi  Oou>  War 

When  the  Russians  shot  down  an  American 
observation  planeiar  Inside  their  frontiers  on 
May  1  they  Inflicted  on  the  United  SUtes  a 
costly  diplomatic  defeat  In  the  cold  war  the 
guilty  person  Is  the  one  who  gets  caught — a 
Soviet  spy  on  our  soil,  an  American  aviator  In 
Russian  air  Worse  yet  is  the  melancholy 
evidence  that  our  right  hand  In  Washington 
did  not  know  what  our  left  hand  In  Turkey 
or  Pakistan  was  doing 

It  is  time  to  ask  what  the  cold  war.  on 
the  surface  and  underneath  the  surface  (or 
In  the  alr».  Is  really  like,  where  It  is  leading 
us  and  what  we  can  do  about  It  Time  hur- 
ries. It  Is  only  7  days  to  the  projected  date 
of  the  summit  conference 

coMPrrmoN  at  two  lkvxls 

For  the  past  decade  and  a  half  the  cold 
war  has  proceeded  consistently  on  the  two 
levels,  the  public  and  the  clandestine. 
Overtly  each  side  maintains  large  armies 
equipped  with  the  most  destructive  weapons 
known  to  modern  science  Each  side  wages 
op>en  propaganda  war  by  words  disseminated 
through  every  medium  of  communication 
and  by  deeds — Including  victories  In  sports 
competitions  and  In  the  race  for  space — In- 
tended to  show  the  greatness  and  beneficence 
of  each  side.  Finally,  there  Is  the  economic 
struggle  with  Its  two  aspects,  one  revolving 
about  the  standard  of  performance  demon- 
strated by  each  nation's  economy  at  home, 
and  the  other  centering  about  competitive 
forays  Into  Individual  commodity  markets 
or  In  winning  economic  and  political  posi- 
tions In  underdeveloped  countries. 

What  the  plane  Incident  did  was  to  bring 
Into  the  center  of  the  stage  the  usually  un- 
publlclzed  underground  struggle.  Each  side 
Is  omnlvorously  hungry  for  information 
about  the  other.  To  get  that  Information 
secret  agents  are  employed,  telephone  wires 


are  tapped,  radio  communications  are  re- 
corded, radar  screens  are  watched  intently, 
planes  violate  national  boundaries,  "fishing 
vessels"  show  up  at  the  other  side's  naval 
maneuvers,  citizens  of  the  other  side  are 
corrupted  through  every  available  means 
from  ideological  pernuatlon  to  bribery  and 
blackmail  Each  side  engages  in  activities  as 
varied  as  operating  radio  stations  that  p^^e- 
tend  to  be  something  other  than  what  they 
really  are  to  smuggling  prohibited  literature 
Into  the  enemy  camp. 

In  the  underground  struggle  the  Soviet 
Union  has  many  advantages  and  almost  cer- 
tainly carries  on  a  much  greater  effort  In 
terms  of  quantity  than  we  do.  Premier 
Khrushchev's  words  to  the  contrary  last  Sat- 
urday notwithstanding,  the  record  shows 
that  no  consideration  of  morals  or  ethics 
stops  Soviet  Intelligence,  and  even  murder — 
Including  that  of  many  Individuals  besides 
the  late  Leon  Trotsky — is  considered  permis- 
sible. 

The  semlmllltary  discipline  normal  for  all 
Soviet  citizens  means  that  every  such  citizen 
abroad  is  an  actual  or  potential  Intelligence 
agent.  The  Communist  Parties  In  the  free 
world,  as  much  past  experience  has  shown, 
are  fifth  columns  whose  members  and  Fjin- 
pathlzers  are  available  for.  and  are  used  for. 
purposes  ranging  from  Information  collection 
to  overthrow  of  the  legal  government  of  their 
country.  Numerous  Soviet  spies  have  been 
caught  here  and  abroad  In  the  past,  and  some 
of  them  are  now  in  jails  here  The  pilot  of 
the  U-2  plane  downed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
committed  the  same  cardinal  sin  that  they 
did — he  got  caught. 

But  from  the  broader  national  point,  there 
are  other  serious  questions  raised  by  the 
plane  Incident.  If  Premier  Khrushchev's  ac- 
count of  the  plane's  mission  is  correct,  then 
there  was  a  serious  American  Intelligence 
failure  committed  In  not  appreciating  that  a 
plane  engaged  In  such  a  mission  could  t)e 
detected  and  downed  by  Soviet  weapons. 

But  even  more  Important,  there  was  po- 
litical stupidity  Involved.  Intelligence  ac- 
tivity U  not  an  end  In  Itself  but  an  arm  of 
policy  for  serving  the  national  Interest.  It 
should  have  been  obvious  before  the  plane 
was  sent  that  the  timing  of  the  mlselon — 
2  weeks  before  the  summit  conference — was 
such  that  the  probable  gain  In  Information 
could  not  pxjsslbly  measure  up  to  the  prob- 
able loss  should  the  mission  miscarry.  We 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  changes  will 
be  made  which  will  prevent  such  gross  mls- 
calcalatlons  again. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  25,  1960] 
Gfttinc  the  Facts 
Senator  Fulbricht  has  set  the  right  tone 
for  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ings on  the  collapse  of  the  summit  meeting. 
Responsible  officials  will  testify  In  execuUve 
session,  but  public  transcripts  edited  for 
security  will  be  made  available  promptly  as 
In  the  1951  hearings  on  the  firing  of  General 
MacArthur.  Mr.  Fxtlbright  will  seek  to  avoid 
partisanship,  and  the  Inquiry  will  aim.  not 
at  demonstrating  malfeasance,  but  at  finding 
out  exactly  what  happened  and  at  reviewing 
the  policies  which  Influenced  the  events. 
This  dispassionate  prospectus  reflects  the 
calm  approach  called  for  by  Majority  Leader 
Johnson. 

By  no  distortion  of  reasoning,  we  believe, 
could  the  happenings  of  the  past  several 
weeks  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  serious 
setback  to  the  United  States.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  throw  a  spotlight  on  the  contribu- 
tory causes,  and  some  of  them  go  very  far 
back.  But  at  the  same  time  It  would  be  al- 
together too  easy  by  oversimplification  to 
paint  an  Inherently  gray  situation  In  stark 
black  and  white.  Some  of  the  Democrats 
who  view  the  problem  with  the  clarity  of 
20-20  hindsight  would  do  well  to  save  part 
of  their  omniscience  for  use  when  a  Demo- 


cratic administration  may  be  In  power. 
Some  of  the  Republicans  who  greet  criticism 
with  the  tired  ciy  of  "appeasement"  have 
learned  nothing  since  Munich.  . 

If  there  Is  any  p>olnt  In  the  hearings.  It  is 
to  pinpoint  mistakes  in  policy  and  blunders 
In  execution  so  as  to  learn  from  them  But 
It  will  help  keep  the  findings  In  perspec- 
tive if  there  is  recognition  In  advance  that 
neither  the  whitewash  brush  nor  the  tar 
bucket  will  contribute  to  an  accurate  pic- 
ture. 


IFrom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  25, 

1960] 
The  T^o  Debates:  U.N.  and  Unh-ed  States 
Predictable  though  It  was.  the  course  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Councils  debate 
of  the  U-2  Incident  Is  none  the  less  signifi- 
cant. It  finds  Soviet  Russia,  except  for  her 
own  satellites,  alone  against  the  world.  And 
It  finds  the  Soviet  representative,  Mr. 
Gromyko,  setting  forth  Its  case  with  equal 
portions  of  exaggeration  and  vituperation. 

Mr.  Lodge's  calm  and  reasoned  approach, 
which  undoubtedly  foreshadows  the  tone  to 
be  taken  by  President  Eisenhower  In  his  re- 
port to  the  people  tonight,  made  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  Russian's  phony  fury. 

Mr.  Lodge's  arraignment  of  the  Soviets  for 
their  own  espionage  operations  in  this  coun- 
try helps  to  reduce  the  dispatch  of  the  U-2  to 
its  proper  proportions.  But,  even  without 
Mr.  Lodge's  enumeration  of  the  Soviet  spies 
caught  In  this  country,  the  U-2  resolution 
presented  by  the  Russians  is  a  hollow  de- 
vice, and  Mr.  Gromyko  knows  It. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  we  have  already  halted 
the  reconnaissance  flights — Indeed,  we  halted 
them  before  the  summit  talks  were  sched- 
uled to  start.  Besides,  Mr.  Gromyko  knows 
as  well  as  anyone  that  development  of  or- 
biting satellites,  such  as  the  powerful  Midas 
successfully  launched  yesterday  at  Cape 
Canaveral,  will  shortly  make  the  U-2  obso- 
lete as  the  spyglass  as  a  reconnaissance  tool. 
But,  like  Khrushchev  In  Paris.  Gromyko  at 
the  U.N.  came  not  to  negotiate  with  the 
United  States  but  to  Insult  it.  The  U.N.  has 
witnessed  many  Ironies  In  Its  15  years,  but 
few  can  match  the  spectacle  of  a  dictatorship 
which  has  crushed  liberty  and  taken  life  In 
so  many  lands  seeking  to  brand  this  demo- 
cratic nation  as  an  aggressor. 

If  the  tenor  of  the  debate  set  by  Gromyko 
at  the  U.N.  holds  little  promise  of  future  In- 
ternational progress,  neither  does  the  out- 
burst of  partisan  accusation  and  recrimina- 
tion In  the  U.S.  Senate  on  Monday  encourage 
hopes  for  a  mature  and  responsible  af*e.ss- 
ment  of  American  policies  and  tactics 

A  reexamination  of  the  road  that  led  to  the 
sununit  and  the  road  that  leads  from  it  is 
not  only  Inevitable:  It  can  also  be  beneficial. 
But  It  will  be  so  only  If  partisan  pressures 
are  held  to  reasonable  proportions  and  if 
each  side  respects  the  other's  motives  and 
integrity. 

No  CMie  has  stated  this  need  more  clearly 
or  soberly  than  Governor  Rockefeller.  No 
one  m  commenting  on  the  summit  ha.-:  dis- 
played greater  statesmanship  and  wisdom  at 
a  time  when  both  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
Let  us  hope  that  Mr  Rockefeller's  asser- 
tion that  facts  "must  be  neither  exploited 
nor  evaded."  his  call  for  "reason  and  courage 
and  candor,"  and  his  reaffirmation  of  "our 
basic  principles  of  policy"  as  personified  by 
the  President  will  all  find  an  overwhelming 
response  from  both  parties  and  all  the  peo- 
ple. 

For  as  much  may  depend  upon  the  debate 
within  this  country  as  upon  the  debate 
within  the  UJ«. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  16,  1960] 
Retlections  on  an  Incident 
The    psychologists    say    that    toward    the 
major  affairs  of  life  we  all  have  momentc  of 


ambivalence,  that  we  can  suffer  all  at  once 
the  mixed  feelings  of  Joy  and  anxiety. 

If  we  can  Judge  by  the  samplings  of  pub- 
.  lie  opinion,  and  by  our  own  feelings.  Ameri- 
cans have  had  something  of  this  same  am- 
bivalence In  their  reaction  to  the  spy-plane 
Incident.  Pride,  relief,  uneasiness  of  mind, 
and  even  dismay,  have  been  intermingled. 
Each  of  these  emotions  is  tuiderstandable, 
and  It  Is  not  easy  to  strike  a  balance  among 
them. 

The  causes  of  pride  are  simply  stated. 
Ever  since  sputnik  the  American  people 
have  had  a  vague  but  strong  tineaslness  that 
somehow  we  were  falling  b^iind  the  Rus- 
sians In  the  struggle.  There  was  not  merely 
the  concern  over  the  scientific  competition 
and  basic  military  capabilities;  there  was 
also  worry  about  Intangibles,  that  we  were 
soft,  bungling,  lacking  In  Initiative,  energy 
and  alertness  when  compared  with  the  ruth- 
less,  moncrfithic   Communistic   empire. 

Then  suddenly  we  learned  that  our  de- 
fense forces  were  not  so  listless  after  all. 
Hearts  were  bound  to  leap  with  pride  at  the 
knowledge  that  an  American  reconnaissance 
plane  had  penetrated  deep  Into  Russian 
territory,  and  that  furUiennore  this  was  but 
one  of  many  Here  Is  tangible  evidence  that 
our  Government  Is  not  "asleep  at  the 
switch."  that  our  Intelligence  forces  have 
diligence  and  the  equipment  and  skills  to 
apply  It. 

And  not  the  least  of  our  pleasure  at  events 
Is  the  way  In  which  this  incident  has  shaken 
the  Russians.  For  make  no  mistake  about  It, 
the  fact  that  their  vaunted  defenses  c«n  be 
so  readily  penetrated  is  not  something  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  colleatups  can 
blithely  dismiss. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  on  thp  di^^may  and 
the  fear,  we  would  feel  if  wp  dusor-. pred  that 
Russian  planes  had  been  flying  over  the 
United  States  for  months  undetected.  This 
country  would  suffer  a  p>sychologlcal  trauma 
of  major  proportions:  it  would  be  a  national 
Fcandal  and  heads  would  roll  all  over  the 
place. 

Something  like  this  may  be  happening  In 
Russia  noyr.  Because  of  that.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's anguished  outcries  are  not  all  tears 
and  flapdoodle.  His  millt&ry  men  have  a 
lot  of  explaining  to  do  to  hlni.  and  he  has  a 
lot  of  explaining  to  do  to  the  Politburo  and 
to  the  Russian  people.  Whatever  posture  Mr 
Khrushchev  puts  to  the  world.  h!<  arrogance 
has  been  humbled.     '^ 

That,  In  turn.  Is  bound  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  affairs  of  the  summit  conference 
which  begins  this  morning.  For  all  that  the 
.■^py-plane  Incident  has  given  Mr,  Khru- 
shchev something  to  scream  about,  he  cannot 
now  be  so  cocksure.  The  reperctisslons  of 
this  affair  are  by  no  means  all  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev  s  advanta^  in  the  realms  of 
diplomacy. 

In  a  world  that  everyone  knows  Is  perilous, 
there  is  comfort  and  reassurance  in  all  this. 
Not  only  has  our  side  scored  on  their  side, 
but  when  this  incident  Is  added  to  our  re- 
cent successes  in  space  and  under  the  sea 
we  can  feel  less  Intimidated  by  Russian 
prowess  and  more  confident  In  our  state  of 
preparedness. 

As  President  Eisenhower  put  It,  "no  one 
wants  another  Pearl  Harbor"  and  so  we  re- 
joice at  anjahing  that  increases  our  knowl- 
edge of  military^  forces  that  might  launch  a 
massive  surprise  attack  in  which  survival 
would  be  the  prize. 

This  being  so,  then,  why  should  there 
be  any  catise  for  uneasiness  over  the  events 
of  the  past  10  days? 

It  is  not  simply  stated.  For  it  stems  from 
less  readily  apparent  consequences,  and  In 
some  cases  not  so  much  from  immediate 
consequences  as  from  anxieties  about  the  fu- 
ture which  have  here  been  sowed. 

Part  of  it.  perhaps,  comes  from  the  per- 
formance put  on   by  the  State  Department 
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that  famous  weekend.  Either  the  State  De- 
partment was  Ignorant  of  what  was  going 
on.  which  is  quite  possible,  or  else  it  had 
given  no  thought  to  anticipating  that  a 
plane  might  be  caught  and  planning  what 
it  should  do  then.  In  either  case,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  caught 
not  only  spying  but  lying.  It  did  not  make 
a  pretty  spectacle. 

Part  comes,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that 
the  confusion  extended  all  the  way  to  the 
White  House.  It's  very  clear  that  although 
President  Elsenhower  had  authorized  the 
CIA  to  do  -whatever  is  necessary"  to  obtain 
Information,  he  was  as  surprised  by  this 
particular   plane  Incident   as  everyone   else. 

But  bureaucratic  bungling  is  something  to 
which,  sadly,  we  have  grown  accustomed. 
The  anxiety  strikes  much  deeper.  It  comes 
precisely  because  we  do  all  know  this  Is  a 
perilous  world  and  that  the  prize  in  the 
next  war  will  not  be  victory  but  survival. 
And  for  some  of  the  older  cvmong  us.  because 
we  do  indeed  remember  Pearl  Harbor. 

Whatever  mystery  lies  behind  tliat  naval 
disaster,  it  was  no  fault  of  military  intel- 
ligence. We  had  the  Japanese  code;  we 
knew  what  they  were  doing,  even  unto  the 
hour.  Besides.  Pearl  Harbor  was  no  mo- 
ment's inspiration  of  the  Japanese:  It  came 
as  the  culmination  of  events  in  which  our 
own  mistakes  played  some  small  part. 

The  next  world  war.  it  if  comes,  can  come 
as  well  from  bungling  as  from  design.  An 
adventurous  American,  a  trigger-happy  Rus- 
sian, a  moment  of  panic — these  can  easily 
be  the  seeds  of  holocaust.  And  Just  be- 
cause we  can  understand  the  panic  that 
would  come  from  Russian  planes  over  Kan- 
sas City,  we  need  have  anxiety  about  Amer- 
ican planes  over  Sverdlovsk. 

It  is  all  very  true  when  we  say  we  ha/e  "no 
aggressive  Intent"  but  it  wholly  misses  the 
mark.  For  fate  depends  on  some  Russian 
with  his  hand  on  a  button  believing  that 
that  plane  overhead  is  not  on  a  warlike  mis- 
sion. It  also  misses  the  mark,  though  true 
enough,  to  see  the  hypocrisy  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev crying  out  against  spies.  We  our- 
selves would  see  a  difference  between  a 
Colonel  Abel,  spying  in  Brooklyn,  and  those 
planes  over  Kansas  City. 

So  the  uneasiness  of  mind  has  nothing  to 
do  with  spying;  we  all  accept  the  necessity 
for  it  and  desire  that  It  be  done  diligently. 
Mr.  Khrtishchev's  self-righteotis  screams  on 
that  score  can  be  dismissed  for  what  they 
are.  The  concern  is  over  an  adventure 
which,  by  its  very  nature,  risks  twinging  on 
the  very  thing  against  which  It  is  supposed 
to  be  guarding. 

Yet.  even  all  this,  we  think,  might  be 
accepted  as  a  hazard  under  different  cir- 
cumstances; anxiety  has  become  a  dally 
habit  which  we  have  learned  to  wear  pa- 
tiently. But  it  would  be  one  thing  to  know 
that  these  risks  were  recognized,  measured' 
and  accepted  by  the  highest  elective  officers 
of  the  State  into  whose  judgment  we  have 
put  ourselves.  It  Is  quite  another  thing  to 
feel  that  things  are  done  by  subordinates  left 
free  to  do  whatever  is  necessary. 

Here  Is  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  engaging  in  an  act  that  by  its  very 
nature  must  carry  always  the  sparks  of  an 
explosion,  and  yet  so  far  as  anyone  can  see 
it  was  an  act  thought  up,  initiated,  and 
carried  out  In  secret  not  only  from  the  enemy 
but  from  ourselves. 

Their  zeal  Is  commendable;  perhaps  even 
their  Judgment  in  this  case  may  be  right. 
But  If  they  have  done  this,  unknown,  what 
else  is  unknown?  And  11  subordinate  offi- 
cers, not  responsible  to  the  people,  are  to 
have  in  the  future  a  blank  check  to  fill  In 
as  they  please,  who  can  know  what  demands 
their  zeal  may  put  upon  the  world  to- 
morrow? 

And  there  is  one  other  matter.  The 
strength  of  this  country  in  the  free  world 
has  always  been  that,  unlike  the  Russians, 


we  could  be  trusted  not  to  do  provocative 
things  and  that  whatever  our  Oovernment 
said  was  true.  We  hope  that  Image  is  too 
strong  to  be  shattered  by  any  one  Incident, 
but  we  think  It  too  precious  to  risk  having  it 
sullied. 

So  for  our  own  part,  we  share  the  pride 
In  discovering  that  here.  In  one  more  area, 
we  are  not  being  outdone  by  the  Russians, 
and  we  do  not  hide  our  human  satisfaction 
at  the  consternation  that  must  now  be  wide 
among  them. 

And  yet  for  all  of  that,  we  confess  that  in 
this  incident  we.  too,  have  anxieties  that 
will  not  down. 


[Prom   the   New   York   Post.   May   31,    1960 1 

Pomp  and  Policy 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

Washington. — The  favorite  script  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  Is  the  hero's  re- 
turn Whether  It  Is  the  President  himself 
or  Vice  President  Nixon  we  have  seen  the  per- 
sonal drama  played  out  again  and  again  of 
the  hero  who  stands  up  to  sticks  and  stones. 
Insults,  bad  names,  and  then  returns  to  the 
acclaim  of  a  tumultuous  welcome. 

It  Is  natural  that  the  patriotism  of  Ameri- 
cans should  respond  to  the  fortitude  of  a 
leader  who  meets  with  adversity.  But  how 
much  of  the  personal  drama  really  means  In 
relation  to  America's  position  In  the  world 
and  to  America's  aims  Is  something  else 
again. 

President  Elsenhower's  reception  on  his 
return  from  Paris  and  the  efforts  to  en- 
hance his  role  In  the  tragedy  of  the  U-2  and 
the  collapse  of  the  summit  have  a  familiar 
resemblance  to  the  drama  of  Nixon's  return 
from  Latin  America  2  years  ago.  Nixon  had 
been  stoned  In  Venezuela,  spat  upon  In 
UKuguay.  and  denounced  In  Peru.  When  he 
returned  to  a  highly  organized  reception  at 
the  airport,  it  was  the  President  who  directed 
the  chorus  of  Hall  to  the  Conquering  Hero." 
This  was  Nixon's  assignment  as  the  Presi- 
dent returned  from  Paris, 

Nixon  said  that  his  own  trip  had  demon- 
strated that  top  priority  must  be  given  to 
Latin  America. 

It  was  well  the  trip  was  taken  at  that  time, 
he  said,  for  It  brought  out  Into  the  open  the 
problems  we  faced  before  they  could  get 
worse. 

There  Is  little  evidence  that  important 
steps  have  been  taken  to  upgrade  Latin 
America.  Nothing  like  the  recasting  of 
American  policy,  which  Nixon  seemed  to  feel 
was* essential,  has  occurred.  When  Alberto 
Lleras  Camargo,  President  of  Colombia,  was 
here  In  April  he  made  an  eloquent  plea  for 
serlotjs  consideration  of  the  economic  and 
political  pressures  pushing  In  the  direction 
of  communism.  As  a  true  friend  of  the 
United  States,  he  pointed  out  with  ail  due 
tact  that  piecemeal,  pat-on-the-back  meas- 
tires  simply  would  not  suffice. 

The  Nixon  drama,  while  It  gave  a  boost 
to  the  Vice  President's  stock  In  the  polls  and 
filled  the  headlines  and  the  television 
screens,  had  no  demonstrable  effect  on  policy. 
The  script  was  faithfully  adhered  to.  with 
the  Vice  President  Ignoring  the  cautious 
advice  of  the  experts  and  boldly  Invading 
centers  of  antl-Amerlcan  opposition.  But  It 
was  an  Interior  drama,  enthralling  for  home 
consumption,  while  meaning  little  beyond 
our  own  shores.  If  anything,  a  case  can  be 
made  that  the  situation  In  Latin  America 
has  worsened  since  the  Vice  President's  visit. 

All  this  Is  relevant  to  the  President's  pro- 
posed visit  to  Japan  and  the  massive  dem- 
onstrations being  staged  against  the  Jap- 
anese-American defense  treaty.  He  can  go  as 
planned,  arriving  In  Tokyo  on  June  19.  the 
date  the  treaty  Is  due  to  become  effective. 
And.  defying  the  fanatical  leftwlng  oppoei- 
tlon,  he  could  probably  return  to  Washington 
for  another  reception,  more  triumphal  arches 


and  Government  workers  dismissed  to  stand 
on  the  sidewalks  to  greet  him. 

Doubts  are  Increasing,  however,  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  course.  The  likelihood  Is  for 
a  postponement  of  the  visit  until  after  the 
elections  In  November.  The  President  would 
have  a  valid  reason  to  put  off  the  trip  In 
view  of  the  complications  growing  out  of  the 
collapse  of  the  summit. 

The  administration  apparently  feels  under 
the  necessity  to  cast  recent  events  in  such  a 
way  as  to  absolve  the  President  of  any  blame 
for  what  went  wrong.  The  account  currently 
being  given  of  what  led  to  the  collapse  In 
Paris  varies  radically  from  what  American 
reporters  were  being  told  as  the  events  oc- 
curred. 

The  major  effort  seems  to  be  to  convince 
the  public  that  the  U-2  made  no  difference 
whatsoever  to  the  outcome.  Secretary  of 
State  Christian  A.  Herter's  story  Is  that  So- 
viet policy  had  undergone  a  complete  switch 
before  May  1. 

But  this  Is  not  what  we  were  told  in  Paris 
by  briefers  who  presumably  had  authorita- 
tive knowledge.  It  was  said  quite  plainly 
that  If  the  U-2  had  not  occurred,  the  con- 
ference would  have  been  held;  as  with  many 
postwar  conferences  with  Soviet  Russia,  It 
would  have  been  harsh  and  even  acrimoni- 
ous, but  It  would  in  all  likelihood  have  end- 
ed with  a  formula  calling  for  another  summit 
conference  and  the  President  would  have 
made  his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  Is.  of  course,  an  election  year  and 
the  Democrats  will  try  to  exploit  the  U-2  and 
the  collapse  of  the  President's  plans.  But 
surely,  even  for  the  Bsenhower  reputation, 
a  little  more  candor  would  be  helpful. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  27.  1»60| 
A  World  Leg.\l  Code  for  Flightb  in  Space 

( By  Arthur  Krock ) 

Washington.  May  26. — U  S  satellite*  of 
the  Midaa  and  Samoe  type,  designed  as  space 
sentries  against  surprise  missile  attacks  on 
this  country.  In  a  year  or  two  will  make  a 
retired  Boy  Scout  of  such  kindred  aerial 
observers  as  the  U-2  airplane.  And  thelr 
advent  has  also  emphasized  the  lack  of  a 
code   of   International   law  governing  space 

The  principal  Issues  to  be  resolved  In  a 
world  compact  are  these:  At  what  height 
over  a  nation's  territory  does  a  flight.  Includ- 
ing one  with  the  objective  for  which  these 
satellites  have  been  specially  equipped, 
violate  that  nation's  sovereignty  under  In- 
ternational law  as  now  generally  Interpreted? 
What  warning  system  can  ( In  the  words  of 
Chrlstoper  Shawcross)  be  devised  to  "alert 
all  whose  territories,  airlines,  or  shipping 
routes  that  might  be  endangered  by  errant 
aircraft  or  wild  rockets?"  And  what  agency 
can  best  devise  a  code  of  International  law 
on  these  matters? 

In  his  speech  Tuesday  the  Ambassador  of 
Italy  to  the  United  Nations.  Egldlo  Ortona. 
suggested  that  this  Is  the  larger  problem  on 
which  the  UN,  should  be  concentrating  In- 
stead of  the  nearly  outmoded  aerial  espio- 
nage of  the  U-2  planes.  The  day  before 
Ambassador  Ortona  spoke  In  New  York  a 
distinguished  aviation  pioneer,  Grover  Loen- 
ing  expressed  the  same  Idea  to  the  U.N. 
Association  of  Greater  Miami. 

"The  question  of  the  legal  ownership  of 
the  air  over  a  nation  and  of  the  air  space  Is 
quite  different  (he  said),  and  to  this  the  U.N. 
could  quite  well  give  great  attention  The 
envelope  of  air  moves  around  the  earth  in 
various  ways,  sometimes  at  high  veloc- 
ity *  *  •  and  beyond  50  miles  we  have  space 
This  certainly  cannot  be  Interpreted  as  be- 
longing to  any  person  or  nation  because  the 
earth  Itself  leaves  any  position  In  space  each 
day 

"The  theory  that  national  ownership  goes 
from  the  ground  to  the  zenith  Is  utter  non- 
sense. If  only  for  the  fact  that  the  zenith 
changes  with  the  movements  of  the  planets 


Many  of  us  who  have  studied  the  subject 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  100.000 
feet  Is  the  altitude  at  which  and  above  which 
no  national   trespass  Is  entailed." 

The  ground-to-zenlth  concept  of  national 
sovereignty  was  affirmed  In  the  Chicago  con- 
vention some  years  ago,  to  which  the  U.S. 
delegate  was  A  A  Berle  But.  as  pointed 
out  by  former  US  Ambassador  John  C. 
Wiley,  who  lately  has  been  giving  close  study 
to  the  problem  of  space  law.  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  sign  this  convention,  though  It  sub- 
scribed to  the  concept  In  Its  U-2  protest. 
Hence  there  Is  no  world  agreement  on  this 
and  related  Issues  which  have  become  of 
paramount  importance. 

In  Great  Britain.  Shawcross.  who  is  active 
In  the  International  Institute  of  the  Law  of 
Astronautics,  has  been  sparking  a  lively  dis- 
cussion In  the  Times  of  London.  The  law 
of  outer  space,  he  wrote  recently  In  that 
newspaper.  Is  "Jungle  law  "  except  for  the 
regulation  of  radio  telecommunications. 
And  this  situation  holds  the  "appalling 
risks  •  •  •  of  the  accidental  start  of  an 
uncalculated  and  Incalculable  nuclear  war." 
He  continued: 

"It  Is.  therefore.  Important  that  navigation 
In  outer  space  be  regulated  as  much  as  In 
the  air  space  where  national  sovereignty  Is 
held  supreme  •  •  •  On  the  one  hand  Is 
a  lunatic  rat -race  for  rocketry  defense  and 
space  navigation.  On  the  other  the  secrets 
of  the  universe — the  real  dimensions  of  time, 
space  and  motion — the  "Invisible  phjslcal 
reality'," 

The  British  barrister  asserted  that  an  in- 
ternational code  of  space  law.  including 
the  space  on.  under,  and  above  the  high 
seas,  "could  quickly  be  agreed  by  Interna- 
tional lawyers."  and  he  suggested  the  topic 
as  "high  on  the  agenda  for  the  summit 
meeting  "  But  there  was  no  summit  meet- 
ing However,  there  Is  a  current  session  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  U.N  .  probably 
to  be  followed  by  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  So  a  broader  forum  attended 
by  most  of  the  nations  Is  available,  as  Am- 
bassador Ortona.  Grover  Loenlng.  and  others 
have  been  reminding  a  world  confronted 
with  a  new  problem  the  UN  was  designed 
to  try  to  solve 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  TVlbune.   May 
11.    1960) 

The  U-2.  Mil   K  .  AND  American  Opinion 

If  It  were  not  for  the  State  Department's 
frank  admission  that  reconnaissance  flights 
by  American  aircraft  over  the  Soviet  Union 
are  a  matter  of  policy.  Nlklta  Khrushchev's 
presummlt  trump  card  would  have  consid- 
erably less  embarrassment  value 

The  Soviets  have  been  discovering  spies 
In  their  midst  for  so  long  that,  in  the  absence 
of  Impartial  observers,  such  accusations  In 
themselves  no  longer  command  any  respect. 
And  the  story  of  the  U-2  Is  full  of  the  kind 
of  discrepancy  which  has  accompanied  them 
In  the  past. 

Was  the  plane  really  knocked  down  by  a 
rocket,  for  Instance?  Lf  so.  how  were  the 
pilot's  equipment  and  the  photographs  he 
took  so  well  preserved?  A  Soviet  newspaper 
now  says  that  the  pilot.  Prancls  Powers  thinks 
the  cause  of  the  crash  was  an  explosion  In 
<Kie  of  the  engines. 

Then  the  man  who  designed  the  U-2 
affirms,  after  studying  pictures  of  the  crash, 
that  the  wreckage  Is  not  that  of  a  U-2  at 
all.  And  the  spy  photographs — are  they 
really  of  practical  value?  Mr.  Khrushchev 
claims  he  has  known  all  about  these  recon- 
naissance flights  for  years.  Has  he  been  un- 
able, until  now,  to  bring  down  an  unarmed 
plane?  If  he  has  already  done  so^  why  did 
he  wait  to  tell  us? 

It  must  be  said  that  our  Government  has 
spread  Its  own  share  of  confusion.  Mr. 
Herter's  statement  of  Monday  clearly  says 
that    surveillance    of    the    Soviet    Union    by " 


penetration  has  been  carried  out  by  Ameri- 
can aircraft  at  various  times.  But  we  have 
Just  assured  the  Japanese  that  the  U-2's 
based  In  Japan  have  never  been  used  for 
overflight  Intelligence.  The  Implication 
here — and  also  in  the  original  disclaimer  of 
knowledge  about  Powers'  flight  from  Wash- 
ington— Is  that  he  did  or  was  made  to  do 
something  Illegal.  Or  has  the  State  Depart- 
ment hastily  reverted  to  the  normal  diplo- 
matic convention  of  denying  that  spies  exist 
when  they  get  caught? 

It  Is  a  pity  that  this  business  has  com- 
mitted us  to  a  moral  defense  of  spying.  Es- 
pionage Is  of  course  defensible,  particularly 
as  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  and 
all  that  Mr.  Herter  says  about  the  necessity 
for  protecting  the  world  with  Information 
obtained  In  this  way  Is  quite  true.  But  we 
should  not  forget  the  Indignation  of  Inno- 
cence which  greeted  Mr  Khrushchev's  orig- 
inal accusation  last  week,  nor  the  fervor 
with  which  a  number  of  men  In  Congress 
have  since  leaped  to  defend  spying  once  the 
Government  admitted  It. 

The  flight  of  the  U-2  was  an  Incident 
which  the  cold  war  experts  have  taken  In 
their  stride  But  for  the  general  public  It 
was  a  disquieting  surprise.  Part  of  our 
strength  In  the  world  lies  In  our  belief,  of 
which  we  seek  to  convince  others,  that  our 
motives  and  methods  are  invariably  pure. 

If  this  Is  an  Illusion  to  diplomats  and 
politicians.  It  Is  not  yet  one  to  the  ordinary 
American,  and  the  U-2  Incident  may  tempt 
him  to  regard  the  question  of  his  country's 
leadership  in  world  affairs  with  apathy.  It 
Is  possible  of  course  to  argue  that  no  other 
nation  has  been  so  pure  in  acknowledging  its 
espionage  activity,  but  that  argument  will 
have  to  Journey  far  In  search  of  proponents. 

A  sliver  lining,  however.  Is  also  to  be 
found  In  Mr.  Herter's  statement.  That  Is 
that  the  Incident  should  emphasize  to  the 
world  and  to  the  summit  meeting,  the  Im- 
portance of  removing  the  fear  of  Instanta- 
neous mass  destruction  through  sudden  at- 
tack. Disarmament  remains  the  chief  hope 
of  the  world.  Perhaps  the  unfortunate  flight 
of  the  U-2  will  bring  us  a  little  nearer  to 
that  goal. 


I  Prom   the  New  York  Tlnaes,   May   15.    1960) 
War  of  Words — Soviet  Union  Reaps  a  Rich 

Harvest  Wmi  the  U-2  Plane  Incident 
(By  William  J  Jorden) 

Washington.  Mat  14  — Two  vfeeks  ago 
Premier  Khrushchev  might  well  have  been 
wondering  what  he  could  do  between  then 
and  the  summit  meeting  In  Paris  to 
strengthen  his  hand  and  weaken  that  of  the 
West  But  It  Is  doubtful  that  even  the 
fertile  mind  of  the  Soviet  leader  would  have 
produced  anything  quite  as  good  for  his 
cause  as  what  has  actually  happened. 
Whatever  else  the  case  of  Prancls  G.  Poweio 
and  his  Ill-fated  flight  across  the  Soviet 
Union  may  have  done.  It  certainly  provided 
Moscow  with  Its  most  unexpected  propa- 
ganda bonanza  in  years. 

Propaganda  warfare  is.  to  "a  large  extent, 
the  result  of  the  effort  by  nations  to  use 
events  to  Influence,  to  frighten,  to  Impress. 
or  to  convert  others — to  make  oneself  look 
as  good  as  possible  or  another  as  bad  as 
possible,  or  both.  Mr.  Khrushchev  was 
handed  on  a  sliver  platter  an  event  of  Incal- 
culable propa^nda  value,  and  he  used  It 
about  as  effectively  as  he  could  have. 

In  part,  ^thls  skill  is  In  the  nature  of  the 
man  himself.  ,  Another  person  in  his  posi- 
tion might  not  have  done  nearly  so  well 
with  It  In  part,  too.  the  use  to  which  the 
U-2  incident  has  been  piit  by  Moscow  Is 
made  possible   by   the  Soviet  system   Itself. 

CHOICE   OF   A    rORTIM 

With  his  total  control.  Mr  Khrushchev 
could  play  the  Incident  as  best  suited  his 
purposes.  To  a9hleve  maximum  rep<^rtmg 
of  his   Initial   dramatic   announcement,   for 


example,  he  chose  to  use  the  forum  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet,  the  rubber-stamp  Parlla- 
nvent.  where  he  knew  foreign  diplomats 
would  be  listening  and  most  of  the  foreign 
press  corps  would  be  crowded  into  the  gal- 
lery. 

He  was  also  able,  through  his  carefully 
worded  announcement,  to  trap  unsuspecting 
authorities  in  Washington  Into  making  pre- 
mature and  foolhardy  statements. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  basic  case  was  quite 
simple,  as  good  propaganda  usually  Is.  The 
borders  and  airspace  of  a  sovereign  pwwer 
had  been  rudely  and  Illegally  violated. 
That  was  something  everyone  could  under- 
stand. In  Moscow's  place,  any  government 
In  the  world  would  have  been  Incensed. 

On  that  foundation.  Mr.  Khrushchev,  his 
Foreign  Minister,  army  officers,  and  the  en- 
tire Soviet  press  and  radio  began  to  build 
the  various  campaigns  that  Moscow  had  de- 
cided should  be  pursued.  One  major  cam- 
paign was  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the 
world  for  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  Innocent 
victim  of  aggression,  the  aggrieved  party  In 
a  dastardly  crime. 

PROPAGANDA    questions 

Next  Moscow  used  the  plane  Incident 
to  show  the  United  States  In  the  worst  possi- 
ble light  What  are  we  to  think,  asked  the 
Soviet,  of  a  nation  that  would  launch  this 
kind  of  warlike  act  on  the  very  eve  of  fia 
world  conference  In  which  that  country  has 
said  it-  warAs  to  find  the  way  to  peaceful 
settlements? 

Mr.  Khrui-hchev  charged  that  the  U-2  was 
based  In  Tin-key.  that  it  had  flown  from  an 
air  base  In  Pakistan  on  Its  final  mission, 
and  that  it  was  heading  for  an  air  base  In 
Norway.  These  countries  were  playing  with 
fire."  he  said  They  could  expect  to  be  att- 
tacked  if  their  territory  continued  to  be  used 
for  these  purposes  by  the  United  States.  It 
was  a  warning  to  allies  of  the  West  aj>d  neu- 
Uallsts  alike  against  the  dangers  of  military 
ties   with   the  United    Stat-es. 

Still  another  string  in  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
propaganda  bow  concerned  his  audience  at 
home.  The  affair,  he  said,  showed  up  the 
aggressive  intentions  of  the  West  Too  much 
relaxation  could  be  dangerous.  The  situa- 
tion called  for^  strong  military  forces  and 
for  heightened  vigilance. 

In  answer  to  Moscow's  campaign,  Wash- 
ington floundered.  There  Is  no  more  com- 
pllpientary  word  for  It.  One  misstep  followed 
another.  The  single  propaganda  answer  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  charges  was  that  Soviet 
secrecy  itself  was  to  blame. 

Long  after  It  was  apparent  that  Washing- 
ton was  taking  a  hia  propa^nda  licking, 
the  administration  finally  passed  down  the 
word:  "Stop  talking  in  public  about  this 
affair." 

Around  the  world,  the  reaction  to  the 
prop>aganda  exchange  was  mixed — from  neu- 
tral to  bad.  as  far  as  Washington  was  con- 
cerned, with  only  a  few  bright  spots  of  sym- 
pathy. To  a  great  extent,  the  reaction  was 
determined  by  the  current  status  of  rela- 
tions between  the  country  concerned  and  the 
United  States. 

In  Cairo,  the  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent found  Egyptians  rather  enjoy- 
ing the  embarrassment  of  the  United  States. 
The  press  and  radio  had  been  directed  to 
take  a  neutral  stand,  but^ally  developments 
were  reported  under  headlines  anything  but 
C9*nplimentary  to  Washington. 

COMMUNIST    V.-L-.S)    DAT 

In  Djakarta  and  other  Indonesian  cities, 
the  Communist  press  was  having  a  field  day 
with  the  Incident  and  Its  aftermath.  Even 
newspapers  favorably  Inclined  toward  the 
West  said  the  affair  had  damaged  the  repu- 
tation of  the  United  States  and  given  the 
Communists  an  unearned  gift.  One  paper 
that  had  accepted  Washington's  original  ver- 
sion of  "accident"  said  ruefully:  'We  know 
better  now." 
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The  genera;  feeling  among  Indians  was 
thac  the  plane  incident  had  strengthened 
Khrushche-.  s  hand  In  advance  of  the  sunn- 
nut.  There  whs  some  opinion,  however,  that 
Wasblxigton  had  salvaged  something  by  its 
f^wfc  adnii.^6:on  of  responsibility.  The  con- 
sensus m  the  Indian  capital  seemed  to  be 
that  neither  .^ide  had  gained  a  Uuly  decisive 
edge  in  the  bitter  exchange  but  that  both 
were  playing  with  fire  that  could  engulf  the 
world. 

The  rep.  r:  that  the  plane  had  taken  off 
from  neigjhb'>rinK  P;tkl.stan  struck  a  sensitive 
nerve  in"^New  Delhi,  and  reinforced  opinion 
against  any  nrUUtary  pact*.  There  was  some 
hope  that  the  summit  might  produce  an 
agreement  to  reduce  secrecy  and  limit  spy- 
ing by  all  concerned. 

PROBLEMS    IN     J.\P.AN 

In  Japan,  the  incident  created  new  prob- 
lems for  the  Government  and  for  the  United 
States.  Socialists  used  the  incident  to  bol- 
ster their  argument  that  American  bases  on 
Japanese  soi:  heightened  chances  of  Japan's 
becoming  involved  in  war  not  or  its  making. 
With  the  United  States-Japan  Security 
Treaty  facing  heavy  weather  in  the  Diet. 
Washington  found  it  necessary  to  send  ofT 
special  reassurances  that  the  U-S's  based  in 
Japan  were  not  flying  intelligence  missions 
over  the  mainland  of  China  or  over  Soviet 
territory. 

In  orily  a  fe-y  places  wa.-?  the  affair  taken 
with  unruffled  calm.  One  was  South  Korea. 
The  c  irresporider.t  there  found  the  people  in 
Seo'U  so  mured  to  espionage  and  to  Commu- 
nis: propaganda,  and  so  friendly  to  the 
United  Stat/is  that  the  incident  caused  little 
comment.  If  anything,  it  apparently  was 
welcomed  as  evidence  that  the  United  States 
was  keeping  a  chjser  watch  on  Its  big  Com- 
munist adversary  than  many  Koreans  had 
th    ught. 

K  few  places  Uke  K^irea,  and  the  restraint 
of  most  friendly  grivernments.  proved  some 
5x.:<i  for  WA5hingw>r.  3  wounds.  It  helped, 
but  only  a  Uttie,  t  /  e.tse  the  pain  of  a  clear 
defeat  in  the  pr  jpasanda  arena 

I  Fr  )m   th?   Washington  Post.  June  6.   1960] 
The  Lessons  or  U-2 

N  >:  en'Hi^h  citter.tijr.  has  oeen  paid  to  the 
excnanges  betweei.  Messrs.  Lodge  and  Gro- 
myic  .'  jvex  the  planting  .f  a  listening  device 
In  :ne  American  Embasf;y  at  Moscow.  Dis- 
playing the  wcH>deu  rephca  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  Unue<l  States,  rex >■..?<;  .^s  a  friendly 
gil":  from  the  Soviets.  I^^ujc  .■,:.^  wed  where 
the  eagle  had  had  a  hidden  bug  in  its  beak. 
To  which  Gromyko  made  the  scoffing  reply: 
"What  stage  prop  did  that  come  from?" 

It  was  evident  enough  that  Lodge  told 
the  truth,  but  Gromyko  evaded  the  conse- 
quences of  denial  or  admission.  Suppose, 
however,  that  he  had  followed  the  pattern 
set  by  the  Elsenhower  administration  In 
dealing  with  the  U-2  affair.  The  Soviet  de- 
fense, strung  out  through  several  days,  would 
have  run  about  like  this:  "We  did  not  do 
it.  •  •  •  We  did  it  because  we  had  to.  •  •  • 
We've  been  doing  such  things  for  years  and 
were  going  to  keep  on  doing  them.  •  •  • 
We  have  stopped  the  practice.  •  •  •  We  are 
not  going  to  do  It  any  more." 

If  Gromyko  had  made  that  sort  of  reply, 
what  would  the  American  reaction  have 
been?  Would  we  have  said:  'What  an  ad- 
mirable   statement — so    frank    and    honest.  ' 

Or  would  we  have  said:  "What  incredible 
btupldlty." 

Looking  thus  through  two  spyglasses,  we 
may  note  -ne  important  difference  between 
the  bugged  eagle  and  the  U-2.  The  lis- 
tening device  in  the  Embassy  violated  the 
rules  of  common  decency.  The  U-2  mls- 
sioii   violated  national  sovereignty. 

The  world  may  some  day  rise  to  a  level 
at  which  common  decency  will  outweigh  na- 
tional sovereignty,  but  in  the  meantime  we 
have  to  take  it  as  it  is. 


It  would  have  hazai-ded  nothing  except 
good  will  had  Mr.  Cir  .myko  said,  as  he  could 
have  said  with  absolute  truthfulness:  'We've 
been  violating  the  rules  of  common  decency 
for  years  and  we're  going  to  keep  on  doing 
so  ' 

But  how  different  when  we  restate  Mr. 
Elsenhower's  position  in  terms  of  its  impli- 
cations in  international  law:  "We've  been 
violating  Soviet  national  sovereignty  for 
years  and  were  going  to  keep  on  doing  so  ' 
Once  that  was  said — *nd  in  effect  it  was 
said — Khrushchev  was  backed  up  against  the 
wall  and  had  to  fight  his  way  out.  which  he 
proceeded  to  do,  with  words. 

As  long  as  the  U-2  flights  were  successful 
they  were  harmless  to  Russia  and  useful  to 
the  United  States — most  useful  In  revealing 
that  there  was  nothing  to  reveal.  When  the 
plane  was  shot  down,  Khrushchev  still  left 
the  President  an  "out  " — a  disclaimer  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  Instead,  after  an  Ini- 
tial denial.  Mr.  Elsenhower  accepted  respon- 
sibility and  the  fat  was  In  the  Ore. 

Did  Khrtishchev  offer  that  "out"  so  that 
Eisenhower  could  salvage  the  summit  and 
his  trip  to  Russia''  Or  wfis  it  a  trap  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  CIA  and  the  Pentagon  are 
determining  American  policy? 

The  answer  to  that  lies  locked  In  K.'s  round 
cranium,  but  let  us  assume  that  it  was  a  trap 
The  U-2  affair  then  comes  down  to  this 
That  under  the  Presidents  direction,  the 
CIA  and  the  Pentagon  adopted  a  form  of 
espionage  violating  national  sovereignty  by 
aircraft  invasion  Depending  on  world  con- 
ditions, that  might  or  might  not  be  admis- 
sible but  under  no  circumstances  was  it 
admlttable  unless  the  Intention  was  to  re- 
nounce and  apologize,  which  simply  isn't 
done 

After  our  U-2  was  shot  down,  the  rules  of 
the  tough  and  illegal  game  we  were  playtng 
demanded  that  we  bluff  it  through,  even  by 
letting  heads  roll.  That,  it  may  be  said.  Is 
lmp>06sible  In  a  democracy  governed  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  doubly  Impossible  to  such 
men  as  Elsenhower,  Herter.  Allen  Dulles,  and 
Lodge  If  that  is  true.  It  Just  shows  that 
we  were  in  the  wrong  game  or  hideously  in- 
ept In  playing  It.  As  a  result,  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  first  denied  the  unde- 
niable, then  admitted  the  unadmtttable,  and 
the  whole  edifice  came  tumbling  down. 

Let  us  revert  now  to  that  theory  of  a  trap 
by  Khrushchev,  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
CIA  and  the  Pentagon  are  running  espio- 
nage policy  by  themselves.  Literally,  of 
course,  that  is  not  true.  Their  policies  are 
given  an  OK  at  the  top.  But  how  are  deci- 
sions reached  at  the  top?  What  is  the  sys- 
tem of  coordination?  How  genuine  is  the 
Presidential  leadership? 

For  the  American  f>eople  to  learn  the  an- 
swers it  Is  necessary  to  break  through  7  years 
of  silence  by  press  and  radio,  7  years  of 
skillful  coverup  by  the  publicity  brains  of 
the  White  House  At  bottom,  the  debacle 
at  Paris  was  not  due  to  the  bad  luck  attend- 
ing this  particular  U-2  flight,  or  the  folly  of 
its  timing,  or  to  the  U  2  flights  In  general,  or 
to  espionage  as  a  system.  It  was  not  due 
at  bottom  to  the  synthetic  fury  of  Mr  Khru- 
shchev or  his  demand  for  an  ap>ology  after 
an  ajxilogy  had  become  lmp<isslble.  The 
cause  of  it  lies  in  these  three  factors  which 
dominate  the  American  political  scene  today: 

1.  The  absence  of  Presidential  leadership 

2.  The  lack  of  any  effective  system  of  co- 
ordination, below  the  Presidential  level,  as  a 
substitute  for  leadership  at  the  top. 

3  The  systematic  concealment  of  this  con- 
dition from  the  American  people,  by  the 
combined  effect  of  President  Elsenhower's 
active  personal  qualities,  his  prestige  as  a 
war  hero  and  flve-star  general,  the  skill  of 
his  entourage,  the  apathy  of  the  Democratic 
leadership  in  Congress  and  the  monolithic 
conservatism  of  the  American  press,  radio, 
and  financial  community. 


Mr  Khrushchev.  It  is  erldent,  wants  to  re- 
sume negoUatlons  with  the  next  American 
President.  So  one  quesUon  to  be  decided  is 
whether  the  next  President  shall  be  some- 
body who  U  able  both  to  repair  the  damage 
and  stand  up  to  Mr,  Khrushchev,  or  some- 
body who  calls  that  course  appeasement  and 
thereby  gives  an  Impression  that  he  stands 
ready  (purely  In  self-defense)  to  knock  Mr 
K  '8  block  off. 

If  the  latter  course  Is  to  be  adopted.  Con- 
gress should  start  at  once  to  raise  the  extra 
MO  billion   m   taxes   that  4  years  of  It  will 

cost 

ibvinc  bsant 

Washington. 
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IFrom   the  Northern   Virginia   Sun.  June   7. 
I960 1 

Oni  or  Ous  T.EADr«s  Was  Missing-  LtasoM  or 
FuxBRiCHT  Hearings 

Now  that  the  Fulbrlght  hearings  on  the 
U  2  spy  plane  incident  and  the  collapse  of 
the  summit  talks  have  ended.  It  Is  generally 
agreed  that  they  were  a  model  of  disinter- 
ested and  constructive  Inquiry,  especially 
considering  the  fact  that  they  took  place  In 
an  election  year. 

Partlculairly  commendable  Is  the  practice. 
Initiated  In  the  MacArthur  hearings  In  1951 
and  revised  by  the  Fulbrlght  committee,  of 
holding  the  hearings  In  secret  session  but 
Immediately  releasing  the  transcript  after 
responsible  officials  have  had  an  opportunity 
Ui  delete  those  portions  which  are  deemed 
vital  to  national  security.  This  procedure 
worked  well  In  both  hearings,  and  ought 
to  be  used  more  often  by  Congress.  This 
would  be  particularly  appropriate  In  the 
case  of  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees,  which  tend  to  hold 
most  of  tlielr  hearings  In  private. 

From  the  Fulbrlght  hearings,  one  must 
conclude  that  the  principle  source  of  con- 
fusion and  shakiness  In  the  handling  of  the 
U  2  Incident  was  lack  of  leadership  and 
central  direction.  TTie  President  simply  was 
not  around  when  the  crucial  decisions  were 
naade.  and  there  was  no  other  mechanism 
to  supply  central  leadership  In  his  absence. 

For  one  thing,  one  of  the  agencies  prin- 
cipally Involved,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency  (NASA)  was  not  brought 
In  on  the  true  facts  about  the  spy  plane 
Hence  It  was  Inevitable  that  NASA  should 
release  some  disingenuous  statements  at  the 
beginning  of  the  U-2  affair 

Second,  aind  more  Important,  was  the 
President's  absence  from  Washington  during 
the  crucial  weekend  on  which  It  was  decided 
to  admit  the  true  nattire  of  the  U  2  flights. 
Secretary  of  State  Herter  returned  to  Wash- 
ington on  Friday  from  a  grueling  overseas 
trip,  to  find  the  handling  of  the  U  3  Inci- 
dent already  badly  Jumbled  and  his  chief 
already  departed  foe  a  weekend  at  Gettys- 
burg This  meant  that  what  may  turn  out 
to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  foreign 
policy  decisions  of  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration was  made  without  any  opportunity 
for  the  President  to  hear  the  det>ates  pro 
and  con  The  decision  to  admit  the  true 
nature  of  the  U-2  flight  apparently  was 
made  In  Washington  In  his  absence,  with 
only  his  staff  secretary  present  Only  a  dls- 
tallatlon  of  the  debate  that  must  have  gons 
on  that  crucial  Saturday  was  transmitted  to 
him  by  telephone. 

That  tlie  statement  issued  that  day — 
admitting  the  spying  nature  of  the  U-2 
flight  but  denying  Washlr^gton's  responsibil- 
ity for  It — was  poorly  thought  out  Is  dem- 
onstrated first  by  the  fact  that  subsequently 
Washington  did  admit  responsibility  for  It, 
and  secondly  that  the  President  w;vs  later 
obliged,  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  to 
reverse  the  U  2  overflight  policy  at  the  sum- 
mit in  Paris 

As  the  Fulbrlght  hearings  ended.  Premier 
Khrushchev  In  Moscow  heaped  the  most  bit- 


ter and  personal  abuse  upon  President  Elsen- 
hower that  many  observers  can  remember 
ever  coming  from  any  chief  of  state  Among 
the  things  for  which  he  ridiculed  the  Presi- 
dent was  his  golf  playing.  This  will  doubt- 
less have  the  effect  of  making  It  even  more 
unlikely  than  ever  that  anyone  In  the  United 
States  will  question  the  President's  frequent 
absences  from  his  desk,  for  fear  they  will  be 
criticized  for  echoing  the  Khrushchev 
tirades 

If  this  Is  the  result,  it  will  be  regrettable, 
because,  as  the  U-2  Incident  demonstrates, 
one  of  the  crucial  deficiencies  demonstrated 
of  US.  policymaking  In  this  year  1960  has 
been  the  absence  of  the  President's  personal 
presence  and  attention  at  crucial  moments 
of  decision. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  June  1,  19601 
Pkesident's  Role 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
without  any  display  of  politicking.  Is  bring- 
ing the  U-2  affair  Into  a  little  clearer  focus — 
even  though  this  Is  being  done  in  a  nega- 
tive rather  than  a  positive  way. 

Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  the  tim- 
ing of  the  Ill-fated  May  1  flight.  After  the 
plane  had  been  shot  down  there  was  much 
criticism  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
possible  relation  of  thU  flight  to  the  Paris 
summit  meeting  had  not  been  foreseen  and 
considered  This,  however,  apparently  was 
not  the  case  The  risks  were  weighed  and 
the  flight  was  undertaken,  as  the  President 
reported,  because  the  information  sought 
might  not  have  t>een  available  at  a  later 
time  Was  the  Information  sought  Impor- 
tant enough  to  Justify  the  risk?  No  outsider 
can  say.  since  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles  de- 
clined to  tell  the  committee  what  the  U-2 
pilot  was  after  This  attitude  supports  the 
belief,  however,  that  the  information  sought 
was  of  high  importance,  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  Senator  Ft'LBRicHT,  the  committee 
chairman,  has  spoken  In  praise  of  the  Dulles' 
testimony.  He  would  hardly  have  done  this 
If  he  thought  the  CIA  head  was  trying  to 
cover  up  his  own  Ineptitude  by  decflnlng  to 
tell  the  committee  what  the  U-2  pilot  was 
looking  for  Mr  Dulles'  reason  for  remain- 
ing silent,  no  doubt,  was  that  a  disclosure 
on  this  point  might  have  compromised  other 
Intelligence  sources 

Still  another  question  remains  unan- 
swered, or  at  least  It  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily answered  Why  did  the  President  take 
personal  responsibility  for  the  U-2  program, 
especially  after  Mr  Khrushchev  had  tried 
to  exonerate  him?  State  Department  offi- 
cials have  said  It  was  nece.ssary  to  tell  the 
truth  aJter  It  was  learned  that  the  pilot  had 
been  capture  alive  and  had  confessed.  This 
Is  persuasive  In  the  sense  that  it  probably 
was  necessary  at  that  point  to  admit  that 
the  pilot  was  on  an  espionage  mission.  But 
It  does  not  follow  that  It  was  also  necessary 
for  the  President  to  assume  personal  re- 
sponsibility, and  we  think  It  was  a  serious 
mistake  for  him  to  do  so.  If  there  was  a 
good  reason  for  doing  this.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
the  conunlttee  will  ascertain  the  reason  and 
make  it  public  The  indications  are,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  good  reason — that 
the  assumption  of  personal  responsibility 
by  the  President  was  simply  a  mistake  In 
Judgment. 


(From  the  Christian   Science   Monitor.  June 

18, 19601 

A  Time  for  Steadiness 

When  a  ship  is  damaged,  the  captain's  first 
move  Is  to  send  a  survey  party  to  examine 
the  Injury  He  does  not  try  to  assay  the 
damage  from  the  bridge  or  to  decide  on  what 
repairs  are  required  until  he  gets  a  report. 
The  American  people  would  do  well  to  follow 
a  similar  course  In  connection  with  the  post- 
ponement of  the   Presidents  visit  to  Japan 


Too  many  public  men  have  rushed  into 
print  with  their  guesses  about  the  damage. 
The  very  haste  to  announce  sweeping  Judg- 
ments— often  contrary  or  plainly  colored  by 
partisanship — creates  an  impression  of  con- 
fiislon  and  Immaturity.  Wed  like  to  hear 
Just  one  statesman  say:  "I  don't  know  what 
the  effects  will  be;  much  will  depend  on  how 
steady  we  are — and  how  smart  about  bases. 
Meanwhile,  let's  keep  our  shirts  on." 

But  there  Is  one  conclusion  which  seems 
already  Justified:  Washington  should  never 
have  got  into  a  position — or  allowed  the 
Klshi  government  to  put  It  In  a  position — 
where  either  to  visit  or  not  to  visit  would 
be  damaging.  In  Tokyo  the  United  States 
has  a  brilliant  and  determined  envoy.  Am- 
bassador MacArthur  He  apparently  either 
underestimated  the  Intensity  of  antltreaty 
feeling  or  overestimated  the  Klshl  regime's 
ability  to  deal  with  It. 

The  President  and  his  Washington  advisers 
seem  to  have  miscalculated  also  In  not  trying 
to  separate  his  visit  from  Internal  politics 
Students  and  Socialists  have  been  quoted 
as  saying  they  would  welcome  an  Elsenhower 
visit  once  the  ueaty  fight  was  out  of  the  way. 
We  cannot  agree  with  assumptions  that 
no  damage  has  been  done.  But  we  also 
see  no  gain  In  Joining  Moscow's  chant  pro- 
claiming this  a  great  victory.  The  Reds  did 
block  the  visit  But  we  do  not  know  yet 
how  much  democracy  has  been  weakened 
in  Japan  or  American  Influence  reduced. 
Nor  what  gains  the  rest  of  the  trip  has 
scored  The  damage  survey  party  can  hardly 
render  a  solid  report  before  the  treaty  Is 
ratified  or  rejected  and  we  see  which  way 
public  opinion  crystallizes. 

Pacificism  has  a  stronger  appeal  to  the 
Japanese  than  Americans — who  were  never 
starved  or  atomic  bombed — can  easily  un- 
derstand. The  Conununists  play  on  It.  But 
there  are  also  strohg  Japanese  elements  who 
fear  communism  and  recognize  the  advan- 
tages, both  In  freedom  of  trade,  of  close 
Ues  with  the  United  States  They  could 
react  clearly  against  the  lo«s  of  face  Japan 
has  suffered  and  against  iioscow's  virtual 
order  to  beat  the  treaty. 

In  Washington,  nonpartisan  reappraisal  not 
merely  of  recent  diplomatic  courses  but  of 
the  whole  problem  of  bases  abrocul  is  in 
order.  Dismayed  handwrlnglng  is  not.  Any 
nation  holding  a  position  of  world  leader- 
ship Is  likely  to  encounter  unpleasant  situ- 
ations Foreseeing  and  preventing  them  Is 
the  first  task;  the  second  Is  to  be  so  steady 
and  clear  in  its  own  purposes  that  such 
Incldenu  cannot  throw  It  off  stride  or  turn 
It  aside. 


EZHIBTT    2 

IFrom   Missiles  and   Rockets.   Feb    15,   1960J 

Russia's  Big  Missile  Bases 

(By  James  Baar  and  William  E  Howard) 

New  information  compiled  by  Missiles  and 
Rockets  Indicates  that  today  Russia  has  in 
combat  readiness  or  under  construction  a 
minimum  of  10  ICBM  bases  and  30  IRBM 
bases. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  missile  plants 
In  at  least  17  cities — with  perhaps  as  many 
as  5  ttirnlng  out  huge  H-bomb-tlpped  T-3 
ICBMs.  They  also  are  believed  :...  have 
eight  special  rocket  training  schools  for  both 
launch  crews  and  engineers. 

The  exact  nimiber  of  big  missiles  Russia 
has  ready  to  shoot  now  Is  not  specified  In 
this  new  Information,  which  comes  entirely 
from  unclassified  sources  considered  ex- 
tremely reliable. 

However,  the  number  of  bases — many  of 
which  have  been  in  existence  4  years — and 
the  reputedly  vast  rocket  manufacturing 
capability  plainly  indicate  the  Russians  are 
building  up  a  global  striking  force  that  Is 
much  greater  than  admitted  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration. 


Indeed,  If  the  pattern  for  base  building 
developed  by  the  United  States  is  applied 
(and  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  the  reali- 
ties of  logistic  support  much  different  for 
the  Russians),  the  10  Red  ICBM  bases  could 
hold  from  100  to  300  missiles;  and  the  30 
IRBM  bases  from  300  to  600  missiles  with 
ranges  from  700  to  1,500  miles. 

AL£0  AIMED  AT  RED  CHINA 

As  shown  on  the  map  |not  printed  in 
Record]  ICBM  bases  are  scattered  from  north 
of  Moscow  along  a  great  arc  dipping  through 
the  southern  Soviet  heartland  and  curving 
up  to  the  northern  Pacific  coast.  Prom  these 
bases  missiles  can  be  launched  over  the  top 
of  the  world  or  across  the  Pacific  at  the 
United  States.    They  also  could  hit  Australia 

IRBM  bases  ^re  most  heavily  concentrated 
In  western  Russia  and  the  northwest  Siberian 
coast.  There  are  22  indicated  in  this  region 
from  which  Russia  could  strike  at  Great 
Britain,  all  of  Western  Europe.  North  Africa, 
and  the  Middle  East 

The  remaining  eight  deployed  in  the  Far 
East  are  tailored  to  strike  not  only  at  Alaska, 
Japan.  Okinawa,  and  Formosa — but  also  at 
Red  China  Bases  at  Omsk  which  has  3,000- 
mile  TCBMs  and  Irkutsk  are  believed  to  be 
zeroed  in  on  Pelplng  and  other  targets  in 
Red  China  In  obvious  preparation  for  keep- 
ing Russia's  restless  Communist  neighbors 
In  line. 

Because  of  complex  strategic  requirements, 
and  undoubtedly  for  loglsUc  reasons,  the 
Russians  are  knstvn  to  be  "mixing"  mis- 
siles at  several  bases  Some  IRBM'b  are  com- 
bined with  ICBM'.s;  so  are  test.  R  &  D.  and 
satellite  shots.  Many  IRBM  bases — particu- 
larly those  in  the  North — have  antiaircraft 
missiles,  too.  And  In  the  west.  IltBM  bases 
also  house  short-range  tactical  missiles 
(probably  mobile)  as  well  as  air  defense  units 
for  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Kiev,  and  other  big 
cities. 

FIRSTHAND    AOCOtJNTS 

This  first,  comprehensive  picture  of  Rus- 
sia's missile  buildup  stems  largely  from  ac- 
counts of  former  slave  laborers  and  captive 
engineers  and  scientists  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes  in  Western 
Europe  Many  of  these  returnees  actually 
worked  on  missile  base  construction  Jobs. 
or  in  missile  plant* 

They  were  permitted  to  leave  the  USSR 
either  through  a  bureaucratic  slipup  or  de- 
liberately. In  any  event.  theL-  individual 
observations  have  been  pieced  together  In 
reports  .that  have  appeared  over  the  past  6 
years  in  Germany.  French,  and  Italian  news- 
papers and  military  and  technical  Journals — 
some  within  the  pvast  few  weeks. 

Plotting  of  the  sites  was  made  possible 
through  translations  of  these  reports  espe- 
cially for  M  n  by  Bernard  W  Polrer,  a  for- 
eign information  analyst  Prior  to  publica- 
tion. M  R  checked  and  rechecked  this  In- 
formation with  several  highly  qualified  ex- 
perts. They  asse.«;sed  it  as  "accurate  "  They 
felt  that  the  number  of  bases  listed  Is  ac- 
tually extremely  conservative 

There  are  Indications,  through  paved  high- 
ways and  railroad  spurs  which  seem  to  lead 
nowhere,  that  the  Russians  could  be  build- 
ing several  more  launching  bases  than  pin- 
pointed here. 

The  Russians  themselves  have  never  pub- 
lished the  location  of  one  of  their  bases,  al- 
though their  newspapers  do  report  frequent- 
ly on  U.S.  missile  activity  TTielr  reluctance 
to  even  name  satellite  launch  sites  appears 
to  confirm  the  general  belief  that  these  are 
also  ICBM  sites. 

TH«  FOURTH  COMMAND 

Russia's  army  and  air  force  are  organized 
into  a  series  of  commands — ground  forces 
(the  Red  army  1  :  air  forces  (DAi;  and  air 
defense.  Western  experts  are  convinced  that 
all  strategic  missiles  are  under  a  fourth 
highly  secret  command 
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This  command  may  b«  headed  by  a  former 
comm.andin?  generai  if  artillery,  Marshal 
Varentsev,  who  drc  pped  rrom  sight  several 
months  a^<>— Jiisc  ribout  the  time  it  w:u? 
pretty  well  estabi.siietl  that  all  development 
of  lon^-range  mi&sKf,s  h.ts  been  carried  out 
under  control  of  dxniy  ar-iilery  officials. 

There  is  one  minor  disagreement  on  this 
latter  point.  The  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  a  Ford  Foundation  sponsored  group 
In  England,  reported  In  December  that  So- 
viet missiles  have  been  organized  under  an 
engineer  general.  ISS  said  this  official  also 
has  control  over  "aJl  factories  in  which  nu- 
clear bombs  are  manufEictured,  all  testing 
sites,  all  factories  In  which  rockets  and 
guided  missiles  are  produced,  and  rocket  and 
guided  missile  units." 

Operational  personnel  for  miaslles  accord- 
ing to  ISS,  numbers  200.000  men  And 
ICBMs  and  IRBM's  have  been  in  service 
since  July  1958.  This  agrees  generally  with 
M  R's  findings. 
I  ISS  put  the  total  number  of  Russian  mis- 
,  sile  bases — wnth  no  breakdown  as  to  type — 
at  about  100  This  figure  was  challeneed 
by  American  officials  queried  by  M  R  They 
hold  that  the  ISS  report  probably  reflects 
figures  sianted  by  British  Intelligence  for 
political  reasons 

1  BRrrrsH  ovrRSTATT:MENT? 

The  major  reason:  Britain  feels  that  If 
there  should  be  a  nuclear  conflict  she  would 
be  caught  la  the  middle  and  would  die — win 
or  lose.  Hence,  the  British  tend  to  overstat* 
Russia's  capability — to  make  the  starting  of 
an  all-out  war  sound  as  foolhardy  as  possible. 

Still,  these  US.  officials  do  concede  that 
much  of  the  ISS  report  does  agree  with  VS. 
intelligence.  To  what  extent  or  in  what 
particulars,  they  cannot  say,  because  of 
security. 

It  Is  axiomatic  In  every  rocket  tactician's 
handbook,  however,  that  a  nations  missile 
capability  is  only  as  good  as  the  number  of 
launchers  it  has  to  Ore  them  from.  Big 
rockets  rc^lng  off  production  lines  are  useless 
without  bases.  Thus,  bases  are  one  of  the 
key  fact^r^  in  gaging  Russia's  missile  pro- 
tential — a  consideration  generally  Ignored 
in  the  current  controversy  over  the  missile 
gap. 

I  BREAKING   THK   TABOO 

Onlj  recently  was  Central  Intelligence 
Agtoef  Director  Allen  W.  Dulles  reported  to 
have  told  the  Senate  Space  Committee  that 
Russia  would  have  35  ICBM's  "on  launchers'* 
by  the  end  of  June.  His  Is  the  first  actukl 
reported  reference  to  bases  by  an  administra- 
tion official.  Diilles  is  also  said  to  have  ad- 
mitted that  even  this  figure  was  an  estimate, 
which  could  be  on  either  the  low  or  high 
side. 

The  ^:\  Chief  U  f'axther  reported  to  have 
said  the  SovieU  are  expected  to  have  be- 
tween 140  and  200  ICBM's  operaUonal  by 
mid-1961.  And  that  the  Russians  probably 
have  two  factories  producing  ballistic  mis- 
siles at  present. 

By  June,  this  country  Is  expected  to  have 
nine  Atlas  missiles  in  combat  condition  and 
by  the  middle  of  next  year,  if  all  proceeds 
on  schedule,  there  will  be  fotir  AUas  and  one 
Titan  squadron  ready— totaling  45  ICBM's. 
The  United  States  by  then  also  should  have 
three  Polaris  submarines  capable  of  launch- 
ing 48  1,200-mile-range,  nuclear-tipped  mis- 
siles. 

This  makes  a  total  of  93  strategic  missiles 
under  U.S.  control  versiis  Dulles'  esti- 
mated 140  to  200  Russian  ICBM's.  But 
If  the  Soviets  risk  war,  Polaris  missiles  would 
not  be  Involved  in  an  ICBM  strike  to  knock 
out  U.S  missile  and  SAC  bomber  retaliatory 
capabihty  So.  the  Soviet  ICBM  advantage 
will,  by  excluding  Polari.s.  remain  about  4 
to  1. 

The  unc:isslfl(»d  Information  made  avail- 
able   to  M  R   indicates   ^hit   »>i»   Soviets   ar- 


eipir.ding  t;;Pi.-  !■  BM  '  i-e«  '.  .ia\  at  a  rapid 
pace  I  hf V  ire  ne\:i".ed  n  x  to  be  construct- 
II. /  I  BM  ift m  hers  ;:-.  tJ"  nild-Kallnln  area 
w  .Ti.;es  n.nnh  of  Mof.'.  w  ICBM  launch  pads 
iiiu  arc  reported  to  te  guing  in  at  Irkutsk 
near  the  Red  China  bcwder.  Tills  base  al- 
ready has  IRBM's  and  Is  situated  near  Lake 
Ozbaikal  on  a  high  plateau. 

The  oldest,  and  probably  largest,  ICBM  In- 
stallations are  located  In  central  and  south 
central  Russia  One  at  Kapustln  lar,  60 
.miles  east -southeast  of  Stalingrad.  Is  next  to 
a  spur  of  the  Moscow- Astrakhan -Gudermes 
Railroad.  This  Is  also  a  satellite  launching 
site  where  rockets  can  be  fired  eastward  over 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

A  second  combined  ICBM-satelllte  launch 
site  Is  at  Aralsk  near  the  Aral  Sea.  ICBM 
activity  Is  reported  at  Alma-Ata  to  the  east 
and  to  the  south  at  Murgab  Oasis,  which  lies 
200  miles  from  the  Iranian  border. 

Situated  in  the  center  of  these  three  bases 
is  the  city  of  Tashkent  (not  shown  on  map), 
which  Is  a  missile  manufacturing  center  and 
headquarters  for  a  rocket  training  school. 
In  addition,  the  city  has  one  of  the  coun- 
try's largest  observatories  (the  sky  Is  ^qud- 
less  there  most  of  the  year)  and  Is  probably 
the  prime  satellite  tracking  and  computation 
center. 

Just  east  of  the  Urals  la  another  ICBM  In- 
stallation at  Magnitogorsk  This  base  also 
may  have  missiles  pointed  at  Red  China. 

The  three  ICBM  bases  In  the  Soviet  Far 
East — Anadyr.  Okha,  and  Komsomolsk — are 
reported  to  be  combined  with  IRBM's  Ana- 
dyr, the  northernmost,  Is  less  than  600  miles 
from  Nome.  Alaska.  Komsomolsk  In  the 
Amur  River  Valley,  a  heavily  Industrialized 
area.  Is  about  1,000  miles  from  Tokyo  and 
1.300  miles  from  Pelplng  Okha  on  SaUialln 
Island  Is  also  a  missile  sea  test  site. 

ZTX    TO    KAST 

Considerable  activity  is  reported  on  the 
Kamchatka  Peninsula  stretching  southward 
from  Anadyr  Long-range  missiles — possibly 
ICBM's  but  more  likely  3.0O0-mUe  birds  for 
China  or  Japan — are  going  in  at  Mil'kovo. 
which  Is  befA-een  two  rugued  mountain 
ranges. 

Russia  s  f'iir  East  rni.s.su--  lir.fi;  also  In- 
cludes two  more  IKI'.M  bas»^s  r;  -alchalln — 
at  Korsakov  on  'he  souther:;  or.d  a:.d  <tt  Ter- 
penlye  Bay  mi  ;*,  y  up  the  i.'^  ar^s]  B<>th  are 
near  naval  Insta  H-ii>ti.R  A  i.avai  base  at 
Nlkola«Tsk  on  thp  ni  .m.a.-ici  a  short  distance 
from  Okha.  also  n  j^  be^n  converted  Into  an 
IRBM   Bite. 

In  northwestern  Siberia,  IRBM's  are 
spotted  at  four  sites  within  range  of  Scan- 
dinavia and  Britain.  The  most  distant — on 
the  Talmyra  Peninsula  has  two  IRBM  bases 
along  with  radar  early  w  ^..ng  facilities  and 
antiaircraft  missiles  Ihe  tjzera  and  Ostrov 
bases  are  both  on  Islands  and  also  tied  In 
with   air  defer\«e. 

RAn.KOAO  LAUNCHEK' 

A  base  on  the  Kola  Peninsula  near  Mur- 
mansk had  been  believed  to  house  strictly 
IRBM's  But  there  Is  speculation  that  the 
Russians  may  have  used  a  railroad  catapult 
here  to  fire  the  recent  shots  Into  the  Pa- 
cific The  possibility  has  been  raised  that 
the  vehicle  was  a  prototype  of  the  T  4A 
Dynasoar  type  boost -glide  rocket. 

In    western    Russia   new    IRBM 
reported   under  construction 
Kazan  where  there  is  another  IRBM  base — 
and  at  Kuressaare  on  the  Estonian  Island  of 
Saaremaa  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Twin  IRBM  bases  are  located  at  Roslavl 
and  Kirov  north  of  Minsk  and  at  Yelgava  25 
miles  southwest  of  Riga  In  Latvia. 

The  only  IRBM  base  believed  to  be  In  a 
satellite  country  Is  at  Seroc.  20  miles  north 
of  Warsaw.  Poland  This  base  Is  within  easy 
range  of  all  Buropean  targets  and  RAF  and 
S.^C  missile  and  bomber  bases. 


Bases  clustered  around  Moscow  and  Lenin- 
grad presumably  contain  short-range  bal- 
listic missiles  as  well  as  IRBM's  with  London 
and  Paris  labels. 

PLANTS    AND    SCHOOLS 

The  pattern  of  Soviet  mlsalle  activity 
emerges  in  the  distrlDutlon  of  reported 
rocket  plants  and  training  schools,  as  well  as 
test  sites. 

Irkutsk.  Kalinin,  and  Komsomolsk — ICBM 
bases — have  manufacturing  facilities.  So  du 
such  IRBM  areas  as  Kazan.  Kiev  Riga,  Omsk. 
Moscow,  and  Leningrad.  Moscow,  of  course, 
is  a  well  known  seat  of  technical  learn- 
ing with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences unquestionably  supplying  most  of  the 
design,  engineering,  and  scientific  bralnwork 
for  the  various  programs. 

Riga  has  one  of  the  U.S.S.R  's  most  ad- 
vanced schools  for  rocketry.  The  Metal- 
lurgical and  Astronautlcal  Institute  at  Ir- 
kutsk Is  afllllated  with  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

It  is  considered  likely  that  ICBM  manufac- 
ture Is  conducted  primarily  at  Irkutsk. 
Kosomolsk.  and  Kalinin,  while  somewhat 
lesser  operations  are  underway  at  Tashkent 
and  Severdlovsky,  which  Is  north  of  Mag- 
nitogorsk. 
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Anadyr  (84 MS'  N.  1T7'3«'  E  )  on  north- 
east coast  lees  than  800  miles  frotn  Mume, 
Alaska.  This  base  also  Is  believed  to  have 
IRBM's  and  antiaircraft  missiles. 

Okha  (53'50'  N.  143*  K  )  on  northern  tip 
of  Sakhalin  Island  in  the  Far  East.  Has 
IRBM's  within  range  of  Japan  and  missile 
sea  test  facilities. 

Komsomolsk  (50'30'  N  137*  E)  also 
IRBM's  Located  in  heavily  industrialised 
Amur  River  valley  about  1,000  miles  NNW  of 
Tokyo  and  UOO  mil€«  NE  of  Pelplng. 

IrkuUk  (52'17  N.  104'20'  E J  major  rocket 
manufacturing  center  which  Is  t>elleved  ex- 
panding present  IRBM  base  to  launch 
ICBM's. 

WEST    CENTIAL 

Mid  Kalinin  (57*5  N.  37  80'  E  )  00  miles 
north  of  Moscow  possible  ICBM  sue.  Now 
has  aiitlaircraft  missiles. 

Magnitogorsk  l&3'2r  N.  58  40  E.)  east 
at  Ural  Mountains  in  central  Russia.  Also 
has  a.OOO-mUe  TCBM  s  which  could  hit  Red 
China  or  Japan 

Alma-Ata  (43  15'  N  77*  K.)  In  south  cen- 
tral Russia  near  China  border. 

Aralsk  (47  20'  N  83*5  E  )  near  Aral  Sea. 
Also  believed  to  be  satellite  Uunchloc  and 
missile  teet  site. 

Kapustln  lar  (48-27'  Jf  45*35  Bi  80  miles 
BSE  of  BtaUngrad.  Also  satellite  launching 
site. 

Murgab  Oasis  (37*36'  N  61 '50'  E  )  about 
200  miles  from  the  Iranian  border.  Also 
thought  to  be  seat  of  extensive  Kara  Kum 
desert  missile  range 

SovuT  IRBM  BAsas 

OEPT.OTKO    TOWARD    BRrTAIN    AWD    fK   •si>;n\VIA 

Kola  (68  45'  N  3S*  E  )  on  Kola  Peninsula 
near  Murmansk      Situated  In  rugged  terrain 

Ust-Talmyra-two  bases— (78*15'  N  99* 
E  )      Also  radar  and  antlalrrrnft  missiles 

Ostrov  (69  25'  N  48  29'  E  )  on  an  island 
In  Barents  Sea. 

Ozera  (70°  10'  N  71'40'  E  )  with  radar  post 
on  north  shore  of  Belyy  Island 

DEPLOYED    TOWARD    rVROPE,    NORTH    ArRlCA.    AND 
TRC    MtSOLC    CAST 

Lada  (54*39'  N  .  45-8'  E  )  35  miles  north- 
northeast  of  Saransk  on  Insar  River. 

Kuressaare  (58*  18'  N.  23*33'  E)  on 
Saaremaa  Island  In  the  Gulf  of  Riga. 

Minsk  (53'48'  N  27*21'  E.).  site  Is  20  miles 
west-southwest  of  site  at  western  edge  of 
Pripet  Marshes 


Kiev  (50'=27'  N.  30*31'  E).  'Within  range 
of  the  central  Europ>ean  gateway  to  Asia. 

Seroc  (52'35'  N.  20''55'  E  )  20  miles  north 
of  Warsaw,  near  Junction  of  Bug  and  Narew 
Rivers.  Only  IRBM  base  In  satellite 
country. 

Riga  (56'57'  N.  24-7'  E.).  Also  site  of 
major  missile  production. 

Kazan  (55'47'  N.  49°  E  ).  A  major  Indus- 
trial center. 

Bobruisk  (53  10'  N.  29' 14'  E  )  In  Pripet 
Marshes    100  miles  southeast  of  Minsk. 

Soveuk  (55°4'  N.  2r48'  E)  30  miles 
northeast  of  Kaliningrad 

Samara  (63' 10'  N.  60  6  E.}  about  70  miles 
west  of  Buzuluk. 

Roslavl  Kirov — two  sites— (53*58'  N.  33*6' 
E  )  southeast  of  Smolensk. 

Yelgava— two  sites— (66 '39'  N.  23*43'  E  ) 
about  25  mUes  SW  of  Riga  at  ImporUnt  rail 
Junction. 

Luga  (58*45'  N.  30°3'  E.)  about  80  miles 
south  of  Leningrad 

Odessa  (46  30' N  30"45' E.) . 

TAB     EAST — DEPLOYED     TOWARD     ALASKA,     JAPAN, 
OKINAWA,    AND    KED    CHINA 

Anadyr  (64' 43'  N.  177*28'  E  )  In  Inlet  off 
Bering  Sea  less  than  600  miles  from  Nome, 
Alaska. 

Omsk  (55"  N  73*20'  E)  probably  has 
3,000-mile  TCBM's    to    hit   far   East. 

Okha  (53  40'  N  143"'  E.)  on  northern  end 
of  Sakhalin  Island. 

Nlkolaevsk  (53  10'  N.  140*45'  E.t  former 
naval  base  20  miles  from  mouth  of  Amur 
River. 

Korsakov  (46*30'  N.  142  52'  E  )  on  Aniva 
Gulf  at  southern  end  of  Sakhalin  Island  760 
miles  from  Tokyo  and  less  than  1,500  miles 
from  Okinawa. 

Komsomolsk  (60  30  N.  137*  K. ). 

Mil'kovo  (54'35'  N.  158"44'  E.)  on  Kam- 
chatka Peninsula.  Probably  has  3.000-mlle 
TCBM's. 

Irkutsk  (52  17'  N   104*20   E.) 

Terpenlye  (49*20'  N.  143  45'  E)  near 
Poronalsk  on  Sakhalin  Island. 

Sovirr  Rocket  Training  Schools 
Riga  (advanced  rocketry) . 
Saratov  (ballistics  and  astronautics). 
Novosibirsk. 
Kaluga. 
Sverdkovsky. 
Tashkent. 
Ufa. 

Irkutsk  (meUllurglcal  and  astronautlcal 
Institute) . 

MISSILE    PLANT    CENTERS 

Irkutsk.  Kharkov.  Riga,  Moscow.  Kuiby- 
shev. Tashkent,  Kalinin.  Kiev,  Omsk.  Lenin- 
grad. Saratov.  Kazan.  Ryninskl,  Novosibirsk. 
Komsomolsk.  Sverdkovsky,  Ufa. 

ROCKET    ENGINE    DEVELOPMENT    CENTERS 

Irkutsk  (STS),^  Ilmen  area,  Kalinin,  Ka- 
zan. Riga  (8TS),  Omsk  (STS).  Novosibirsk, 
Kuibyshev,  Kiev  (STS).  Tomsk  (STS),  Ka- 
pustln  lar    (STS),  and  Peenemunde    (STS). 


Session  Slatkd  on  Mxdical  Ei-KCTmoNics  in 
Space  Work 

London —The  Third  International  Con- 
ference on  Medical  Electronics,  to  be  held 
in  Olympla,  one  of  London's  major  exhibi- 
tion halls,  July  21-27.  will  Include  a  session 
on   medical   electronics   In    space   research. 

Other  subjects  to  be  discussed  Include 
Instrumentation  for  medicine  and  biology; 
Isotopes  and  radiology;  ultrasonics  and  mi- 
crowave radiation;  the  respiratory  system; 
the  digestive  systems.  metalx)lism  and  bio- 
chemistry; the  circulatory  system;  electronic 
aspects  of  sight,  hearing  and  locomotion; 
and  the  motor  and  nervous  systems. 

Th^  conference  is  being  organized  by  the 
Institution    of    Electrical    Engineers.    Savoy 


Place.  London.  W.C.  2.  which  is  inviting 
papers  from  all  over  the  world.  Simul- 
taneous translation  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided, and  there  will  be  an  International 
sclenUflc  exhibition. 


Recovtrt  Phase  Strxsbed  in  Unitei;  King- 
dom's Man-in-Space  Work 

London. — Work  Is  continuing  on  the 
"pyramid"  project  for  a  manned  satellite 
at  Armstrong  Whltworth  Aircraft,  according 
to  Dr  W.  F.  Hilton,  head  of  the  recently 
formed  Astronautics  Section  of  the  Hawker 
Slddeley  Advanced  Projects  Group. 

Dr.  Hilton  discussed  the  project  in  a  re- 
cent address  before  the  Bristol  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Astronautlcal  Society.  He  said  he 
was  currently  concentrating  on  the  recovery 
phase  of  the  satellite  program. 

The  "pyramid"  effort  was  first  outlined 
at  the  BIS.  Commonwealth  Spaceflight 
Symposium  last  August. 


Static  test  stand. 


Exhibit  3 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  30.  1954] 
Russia    Re- Viewed:    Atomic    Sites    Are    De- 
duced— Location  of  Some  Nuclear-Energy 
Weapons  CrimsLS  Evident  Despite  Sextrecy 

(By  Harrison  E    Salisbury) 
As  In  the  United  States,  the  most  closely 
guarded  secrets  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  those 
that  relate  to  nuclear  energy. 

But.  whereas  the  sites  of  the  U.S.  great 
nuclear  fission  and  fusion  plants  are  pub- 
licly known  and  announced,  quite  the  re- 
verse is  true  of  Russia.  Nothing  has  been 
publicly  announced  as  to  where  Russia  builds 
her  nuclear  bombs  or  even  where  she  tests 
them.  Nor  is  It  known  where  her  top  atomic 
physicists  have  their  laboratories. 

In  fact,  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  So- 
viet nuclear  phenomena  is  of  an  opaque- 
ness comparable  to  that  with  which  the 
United  States  guarded  the  Manhattan  prpj- 
ect  before  Hiroshima. 

In  nearly  6  years  of  residence  in  Moscow 
the  New  York  Times  correspondent  did  not 
stumble,  advertently  or  Inadvertently,  upon 
any  Soviet  nuclear  bomb  secrets.  He  did, 
however,  arrive  at  certain  deducUons  and 
conclusions  by  dint  of  applying  ordinary 
common  or  garden-variety  sense  to  some  few 
known  facts. 

Thus.  It  U  fairly  certain  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  building  a  great  nuclear  plant,  prob- 
ably for  the  production  of  hydrogen  bombs, 
In  the  remote  eastern  Siberian  reaches  of 
the  Angara  River,  somewhere  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Irkutsk. 

plants'  regions  indicated 

It  seems  at  least  probable  that  Russia  has 
a  large  atomic  bomb  works  somewhere  in  the 
region  of  Novosibirsk,  on  the  River  Ob.  In 
western  Siberia,  and  that  she  is  building  in 
that  vicinity  a  new.  far  larger  Installation. 

It  Is  possible  that  Russia's  first  and  original 
nuclear  plant  Is  In  the  Moscow  area  itself, 
probably  within  100  miles  of  the  Kremlin. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  big  Soviet 
research  centers  for  atomic  nuclear  problems 
are  within  a  50-mlle  radius  of  Moscow,  possi- 
bly not  far  from  a  pleasant  little  suburban 
village  called  Zvenlgorod. 

Russia's  testing  area  for  fission  bombs  and 
hydrogen  bombs  quite  possibly  is  a  vast  un- 
inhabited sandy  desert,  reminiscent  of  the 
U.S.  testing  ranges  in  Nevada.  In  the  region 
north  and  west  of  the  Aral  Sea  and  extend- 
ing to  the  Caspian.  • 

It  Is  not  believed  that  Russia  has  carried 
out  any  underwater  experimental  explosions 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Descriptive  articles  In 
the  Soviet  press  of  underwater  effects  of 
atomic  bombs  are  believed  to  have  been 
hypothetical  reconstructions  based  on  Soviet 
research  and  upon  close  reading  of  U.S.  re- 
ports on  such  nuclear  trials  as  were  con- 
ducted at  Bikini  and  elsewhere. 
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Another  region  in  which  nuclear  energy 
plants  quite  possibly  are  centered  is  the 
Urals,  where  most  of  Russia's  heaviest  and 
most  critically  strategic  military  production 
has  been  situated  since  before  'World  War  II. 

All  of  the  foregoing  statements  are  deduc- 
tions made  from  publicly  known  facts,  cou- 
pled In  some  cases  with  known  facts  about 
Soviet  proclivities.  For  example,  so  strong 
was  the  tendency  of  the  Stalin  government 
to  centralize  In  Moscow  all  Important  ac- 
tivities that  It  is  virtually  impossible  to 
Imagine  that  the  Initial  experimental  and 
production  work  on  nuclear  weapons  took 
place  anywhere  except  close  to  the  BLrem- 
Un — regardless  of  the  violation  of  common- 
sense  security   precautions. 

The  construction  of  a  nuclear  plant  on  the 
remote  Angara  River  has  been  a  logical  de- 
duction since  August  1952,  when  the  Soviet 
Government  announced  grandiose  plans  for 
tapping  this  enormous  hydroelectric  sotirce 
flowing  out  of  Lake  Baikal.  It  Is  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  power  sites,  but  It  is  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  any  Industrial  centers. 
So  f£U-  as  is  known,  only  a  nuclear  plant  could 
utilize  power  in  such  vast  quantities  as  will 
be  generated  there  and  only  security  con- 
siderations would  justify  building  such  an 
installation  In  that  desolate  area.  For  se- 
curity. It  Is  almost  a  perfect  locale,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Eurasian  Continent,  at  almost 
the  moet  distant  spot  for  intercontinental 
bombers. 

INDUSTRY    EXPANDS    RAPIDLY 

The  deduction  concerning  Novosibirsk  Is 
based  on  similar  calculations.  This  corres- 
pondent happens  to  be  one  of  the  few  for- 
eigners who  have  flown  extensively  over  the 
Novosibirsk  region  In  recent  years  and  has 
actually  seen  the  site  of  the  enormous  new 
dam  that  is  being  built  south  of  the  city  on 
the  River  Ob. 

Having  seen  Novosibirsk  during  World  War 
II,  he  has  some  basis  for  comparison.  If  the 
enormous  new  industrial  Installations  that 
have  been  put  up  or  are  under  way  at  Novosi- 
birsk are  not  for  nuclear  purposes,  they 
certainly  must  be  designed  for  something 
equally  Important  and  consequential. 

The  Soviet  announced  last  summer  that 
It  had  completed  the  first  installation  for  the 
production  of  electric  power  through  the  use 
of  nuclear  reactors.  However,  the  announce- 
ment Included  no  details  as  to  precise 
methods  and  gave  no  hint  as  to  where  the 
plant  was  situated.  It  is  a  safe  assumption, 
however,  that  any  such  plant  would  be 
put  up  fairly  close  to  Moscow. 

The  Russians  made  considerable  propa- 
ganda with  this  announcement,  contrasting 
their  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses with  the  U.S.  employment  of  the  power 
of  atoms  for  military  uses. 

So  far  as  science  is  concerned,  the  Rus- 
sians have  clamped  much  the  same  kind  of 
blackout  on  nuclear  physics  as  has  the 
United  States.  For  instance,  not  even  the 
name  of  Russia's  leading  nuclear  physicist. 
Peter  Kapitza,  has  appeared  in  a  Journal  of 
physics  since  soon  after  World  War  II.  Other 
leading  physicists  publish  only  innocuous 
materials,  although  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  little  easing  up  on  this  score  recently  with 
the  Moscow  government's  decision  to  carry 
out  lis  first  campaign  of  disseminating  popu- 
lar knowledge  about  the  effects  and  mecha- 
nisms of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapxjns. 

In  this  situation,  nattu-ally,  there  has  been 
no  clue  to  the  fate  of  the  Italian  physicist, 
Bruno  Pontecorvo,  who  probably  defected  to 
Russia  from  Britain  several  years  ago.  But 
he  might  quite  well  be  installed  along  with 
Rtisslans  such  as  Dr.  Kapitza  in  some  closed 
scientific  community  within  26  miles  of  Mos- 
cow and  no  one  would  be  the  wiser. 

The  popular  press  campaign  in  the  Soviet 
Union  about  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
effects,  which  was  launched  last  spring  after 
Premier  Georgi  M    Malenkov  publicly  stated 
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that  war  in  a  nuclear  age  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  world  civillza-;  .n  i  and  not 
Just  the  destruction  of  capitalist  civiliza- 
tion I .  was  the  first  sign  of  anything  that 
might  be  called  preparations  for  civil  defense 
in  Russia 

Russia  has  ii  -  special  civil  defense  organi- 
zation, no  dri:;.-,  for  evacuation,  nothing 
whatever  In  that  department.  There  is. 
actually,  no  particiilar  need  for  such  activi- 
ties unless  the  Government  wished  to  Impress 
on  the  peT->p:e  ideas  of  the  dangers  and  Im- 
mediacy of  war  All  blocks  and  apartment 
houses  already  have  ordinary  duty  organi- 
zations for  such  chores  as  snow  shoveling 
£ind  the  like,  units  that.  In  case  of  danger 
of  war.  can  easily  be  converted  to  civil 
defense. 

However  the  Government  has  carried  out 
quietly  and  without  announcement  of  its 
purpose  a  far  more  Important  and  significant 
undertaking.  It  has  recently  completed  what 
undoubtedly  Is  the  world's  largest  and  safest 
air-raid  shelter  under  the  guise  of  building 
an  addition  to  the  Moscow  subway  system. 
The  shelter  is  called  a  new  "radius"  of  the 
subway  Actually.  It  has  no  transport  pur- 
pose, merely  paralleling  existing  lines.  But 
It  extends  under  the  whole  of  the  central  part 
of  the  city  at  very  great  depth. 

It  is  possible  that,  along  with  use  of  the 
existing  subway  links,  a  large  percentage  of 
Moscow's  6  million  population  could  And 
space  underground  in  case  of  attack. 

But  not  one  word  of  the  civil  defense  side 
of  this  construction  has  appeared  in  the 
Soviet  press. 

Keeping  pace  with  Soviet  nuclear  devel- 
opment has  been  the  development  of  the 
Soviet  Jet  aircraft  Industry,  which  has  shown 
consistent  ability  to  equal  American  tech- 
niques. In  fact,  the  new  four-engine  swept- 
wlng  Jet  bomber  demonstrated  last  May  1 
for  the  first  time  seems  to  be  equipped  with 
engines  of  a  strength  and  thrust  markedly 
exceeding  what  U.S.  planes  use.  To  power 
a  plane  of  similar  size  and  range  the  United 
States  has  eight  Jets  against  the  Soviet  four. 

In  travels  all  over  the  Soviet  Union  In  re- 
cent months,  this  correspondent  seldom 
found  a  city  of  any  size  where  the  sound  of 
Jet  aircraft  was  long  absent.  Patrols  fly  over 
Khabarovsk  on  the  Amur  River  frontier  all 
day  long  Test  flights  of  jetplanes  almost 
always  are  overhead  in  Gorky  on  the  Volga, 
apjparently  one  of  the  new  Jet  plane  build- 
ing centers.  You  see  Jet  fighters  parked  on 
m»tny  fields  across  Siberia  and  there  are 
squadrons,  probably  training  units.  In  small 
central  Asian  cities. 

HAOAS   NETWORK   L.^CKING 

In  general.  Soviet  aviation  has  made  great 
strides  since  its  rather  primitive  state  In 
World  War  n.  Radar  flying  guides  still  are 
not  installed  on  all  civil  airlines  and  it  Is  to 
be  doubted  that  there  Is  any  extensive  radar 
defense  warning  network  on  Russia's  Arctic 
frontier,  although  recent  revelations  of  the 
extent  of  Soviet  Arctic  scientific  stations  and 
exploratory  work  suggest  that  steps  may  soon 
be  taken  to  correct  this  deficiency. 
_  Civil  airplanes  now  fly  at  normal  altitudes. 
No  more  are  passengers  frightened  and 
thrilled  with  house-top  flying  and  visual 
navigation  as  In  wartime  days.  Safety-belts 
have  not  been  Introduced  and  engines  are 
given  only  a  perfunctory  warm-up. 

However,  records  are  Impressive  as  to  the 
safety  of  Soviet  civil  aviation.  In  nearly  6 
years  this  correspondent  did  not  hear  of  a 
single  plane  crash.  This  does  not  mean 
none  occurred,  but  the  fact  Is  that  the  day 
hardly  goes  by  without  flying  trips  by 
foreigners  in  and  out  of  Russia  on  Soviet  air- 
craft and.  In  the  present  era.  foreigners  are 
daily  crisscrossing  the  country  by  air.  If 
many  crack-ups  were  occurring,  foreigners 
would  hardly  fall  to  be  lnvolv.ed.  at  least 
occasionally. 


Apparently,  one  of  the  basic  Russian 
safety  factors  Is  the  fact  that  efforts  are  not 
made  to  maintain  service  through  bad 
weather  or  fxx>r  flying  conditions.  If  the 
field  weathers  In;  If  a  snowstorm  comes,  the 
plane  doesn't  fly.  If  the  passenger  misses  his 
appointment  In  Tomsk  or  Omsk,  that's  Just 
too  bad.    At  least  he  Is  alive. 

The  workhorse  of  the  Soviet  airlines  is 
still  the  Douglas  DC-3.  which  Russia  was 
licensed  to  build  before  World  War  II  and 
which  was  delivered  to  her  in  large  numbers 
as   part   of   wartime   lend-lease. 

Russia's  own  postwar  civil  aircraft,  the 
nyushln-12.  had  poor  payload  characteris- 
tics and  never  was  produced  In  large  quanti- 
ties. It  has  been  used  on  4  of  the  5  Soviet 
International  lines — to  Helsinki.  Berlin. 
Prague  and  Kabul — and  occasionally  on 
the  long  haul  to  Pelplng. 

Now  the  IL — 12  Is  being  replaced  by  the 
IL-15.  which  Is  described  by  American  air 
sp>eclallsts  as  a  good,  serviceable.  two-motore<i 
plane. 

No  foreign  airlines  have  been  permitted  to 
operate  In  the  Soviet  Union  in  recent  years, 
not  even  such  satellite  lines  as  the 
Czechoslovak  airways.  While  coordinated 
services  have  been  established  recently  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Aeroflot  and  Scandinavian 
Airlines  and  Aeroflot  and  Air  Prance,  the  con- 
necting points  are  beyond  the  Soviet 
frontier,  in  Helsinki  and  Prague. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  absence 
in  the  Soviet  Union  of  any  speclflc  civil  de- 
fense organization  or  of  any  signs  of  sjieclal 
civil,  defense  preparations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  big  Moscow  underground  shel- 
ter. Is  not  as  significant  as  It  might  be  in 
other  countries. 

In  the  first  place.  Russian  life  Is  so  much 
more  organized  than  American  life  that  the 
framework  exl.sts  on  which  civil  defense  can 
be  quickly  and  elDclently  organized  In  addl- 
tlono  there  Is  a  permanent  civilian  quasi- 
military  or  paramilitary  organization  called 
Dosaav.  which  brings  together  many  millions 
of  Soviet  citizens  In  activities  useful  In  time 
of  war.  such  as  parachute  Jumping,  rifle 
shooting,   etc. 

Moredver.  the  Soviet  military  In  general. 
Is  maintained  In  a  somewhat  more  active 
state  of  alert  than  the  American. 

ANTIAIRCRArr  POSTS   KEPT 

To  take  one  example.  Moscow  Is  encircled 
with  batteries  of  antiaircraft  guns,  equipped 
with  radar  Installations.  A  number  of 
these  installations  date  back  to  World  War 
II  and  never  were  deactivated  A  number  of 
others  were  put  In  a  little  more  than  3 
years  ago.  They  are  close  to  the  main  high- 
ways and  not  far  from  the  outskirts  of  Mos- 
cow— much  closer  to  the  city  than  one  might 
think  was  militarily  advisable  In  an  age  of 
atomic  bombs. 

This  Is  typical  of  the  general  state  of  Soviet 
military  preparations.  Large  active  forma- 
tions are  maintained  adjacent  to  the  Soviet 
frontiers,  and  In  the  last  2  or  3  years  an 
especially  powerful  air  defense  force  has 
been  set  up  to  protect  the  Baku  oilfields  and 
the  southern  approaches  to  the  Soviet  Union 
through  Iran  and  Turkey.  The  Baku  mili- 
tary district  Is  the  only  one  of  the  Soviet 
home  defense  areas  that  is  In  charge  of  an 
air  force  marshal. 

It  Is  generally  believed  that  the  Soviet  Air 
Force  has  an  especially  formidable  concen- 
tration of  Jet  fighters  In  the  Baku  region. 
While  Baku  is  one  of  the  cities  opened  to 
■free"  travel  by  foreigners  last  year,  in 
actual  practice  the  Russians  have  shown  the 
greatest  sensitivity  to  visits  there. 

A  number  of  persons  have  been  refused 
permission  to  go  to  Baku.  And  some  Ameri- 
can visitors  In  Baku  last  summer  were  con- 
fined to  a  radius  of  about  six  blocks  from 
their  hotel.     When  they  tried  to  go  farther. 


police  officers,  obviously  Instructed  to  watch 
the  visitors,  politely  but  firmly  turned  them 
back  toward  their  hotel. 

(Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientist.  October 
19591 
Atomic  Enkect  in  the  UJB.S.R. 
(By  Arnold  Kramlsh) 
During  the  "thaw  "  of  1955.  particularly 
marked  by  the  nuclear  conferences  In  Mos- 
cow and  Geneva,  a  great  deal  of  Soviet 
atomic  energy  data  was  revealed  to  the  world 
for  the  first  time,  but  as  the  months  passed 
It  became  evident  that  the  historical,  plan- 
ning, and  administrative  aspects  of  the 
USSR  atomic  energy  program  were  still 
regarded  as  classified  A  Soviet  counterpart 
to  the  famous  Smyth  report  did  not,,  appear 
imminent.  Nevertheless,  scraps  of  Informa- 
tion on  Soviet  attitudes  toward  nuclear  re- 
search and  the  various  planning  efforts  are 
available  by  diligent  research  through  vast 
quantities  of  materials  found  In  the  US 
Library  of  Congress  and  elsewhere  Would 
It  be  possible  to  reconstruct,  on  the  basis  of 
the  meager  Information  generally  available, 
essentially  a  Soviet  Smyth  report  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  general  public?  A 
preliminary  study  Indicated  that  It  would 
be  possible  to  produce  three  extensively  ref- 
erenced reports.'  On  the  bcuU  of  these 
reports  a  narrative  study  was  prepared  for 
the   general    reader  - 

EARLT  AcnvrriEs 

The  very  early  Interest  of  the  Soviets  in 
atomic  energy  Is  evident  from  the  literature 
and  culminated  In  the  Special  Committee 
for  the  Problem  of  Uranium  In  the  spring  of 
1940  and  the  establishment  of  a  State  Fund 
for  Uranium  Metal  Whatever  activities 
were  under  way  were  Interrupted  by  Hitler's 
invasion  In  June  1941.  and  the  program  was 
not  resumed  until  some  time  In  1943  after 
the  victory  of  Stalingrad.  Resumption  of 
the  program  (and  Its  subsequent  direction i 
was  not  made  without  argument,  and  there 
are  tantalizing  references  such  as  that  of 
the  foremost  geologist.  Alexander  Persman. 
who  In   1948  wrote: 

"Still  timid  attempts  are  made  today  to 
subdue  the  energy  of  the  atom  The  tre- 
mendous energy  pent  up  In  matter  does  not 
yet  seem  to  all  to  be  a  real  source  of  Indus- 
trial power  of  the  future,  and  heated  scien- 
tific debates  are  even  taking  place  about  the 
unstable  Isotope  of  uranium  In  all  coun- 
tries, perhaps  particularly  on  account  of  the 
war.  enormous  research  work  Is  being  done 
In  that  direction.  Eleven  special  laborato- 
ries are  working  on  this  problem  In  America 
and  in  our  own  country  too  It  is  being  widely 
investigated  Perhaps  not  so  soon,  and  yet 
perhaps  tomorrow  it  may  supply  humanity 
with  an  absolutely  new  and  Immeasurable 
source  of  energy."  ^ 

This  is  the  first  of  several  Indications  that 
the  program  from  1943  on  was  not  smooth 
and.  as  everywhere  else,  was  subject  to  con- 
siderable   internal    discussion    and    re&llne- 
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'  M.  J.  Ruggles.  and  A  Kramish,  The  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Atom:  The  Early  Years, 
the  Rand  Corp..  Research  Memorandum  RM- 
1711.  Apr.  2,  1966. 

A  Kramlsh.  "The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Atom:  The  Secret'  Phase."  the  Rand  Corp. 
Research  Memorandum  RM-1896,  Apr  11. 
1957. 

A.  Kramish.  "The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Atom:  Toward  Nuclear  Maturity."  the  Rand 
Corp..  Research  Memorandum  RM-2163.  Apr. 
25.   1958. 

-  A  Kramlsh.  "Atomic  Energy  In  the  Soviet 
Union."  Stanford  University  Press,  to  be 
published  In  November   1969 

'  "Les  Sciences  Naturelles  en  U.8.S.R.  De- 
puls  •■  25  Ans  Moscow.  1948 


ment  for  some  time.  Also,  the  reference  to 
"eleven  special  laboratories"  Is  Interesting  In 
view  of  the  highly  classified  existence  of  the 
Manhattan  project. 

postwar  ErroRTS 
The  end  of  the  war  did  not  immediately 
bring  the  full-scale  effort  that  might  have 
bten  expected.  The  all-out  effort  seems  to 
have  started  only  In  1946  and  accelerated 
sharply  after  the  achievement  of  their  first 
chain  reaction  In  the  spring  of  1947. 

Since  1955  many  Western  sclentlsu  have 
had  contacts  with  their  Russian  counter- 
parts, and  a  fair  amount  of  fundamental 
Soviet  work  has  been  publUhed.  Conse- 
quently, there  now  exists  a  considerable 
amount  of  literature  which  enables  techni- 
cal comparison  of  fundamental  research  and 
atomic  power  programs  Perhaps  it  will  also 
be  useful  as  background  Information  for  the 
general  reader  and  to  those  fortunate  few 
who  win  visit  Soviet  research  laboratxjrles  If 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  general  admin- 
istrative and  technical  structure  of  the 
U  S.S.R.  atomic  energy  program. 

Prom  before  the  end  of  World  War  II  until 
1953.  the  Soviet  atomic  energy  program  had 
been  under  the  direction  of  General  Boris 
Lvovlch  Vannlkov  who  In  turn  vas  strictly 
controlled  by  Lavrenty  Berla.  head  of  the 
secret  police  until  his  arrest  on  June  26. 
1963.  For  most  of  that  period  the  atomic 
energy  organlaatlon  was  known  simply  as 
tfre  First  Main  Directorate  of  the  Council 
ftf  Ministers  of  the  U.S.SR. 

It  Is  a  Simple  matter  to  trace  the  begin- 
ning of  a  general  lessening  of  tensions  within 
the  Soviet  atomic  energy  program  to  the 
very  date  of  Berla's  arrest.  On  that  day, 
the  atomic  energy  directorate  was  elevated  to 
the  status  of  a  Ministry.  I.e..  the  Ministry 
of  Medium  Machine  Building,  and  put  un- 
der the  direction  of  Vyscheslav  A  Malyshev. 
Vannlkov  was  given  the  post  of  Malyshev's 
First  Deputy.  On  February  28,  195.5,  Ma- 
lyshev  was  promoted  to  the  higher  post  of 
directing  a  number  of  Ministries  for  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  and  3  months  later 
became  head  of  a  new  Committee  for  the 
Council  of  Ministers  for  New  Technology 

With  Malyshev's  promotion,  the  Ministry 
of  Medium  Machine  Building  came  under 
the  control  of  Colonel  General  AvraamlJ 
Pavlovlch  Zavenyagln,  a  former  deputy  di- 
rector of  Berla's  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs. 
Zavenyagin's  industrial  career  had  been  moet 
Impressive;  In  the  1930s  he  had  developed 
the  Magnitogorsk  Steel  Combine  In  the 
Urals  and  other  Ir^tallatlons  In  Siberia  On 
New  Year's  Eve.  1956.  Zavenyagln  died  at  the 
a^e  of  55  of  coronary  thrombosis.  Vannlkov 
eulogized  the  departed  Minister  on  behalf  of 
his  fellow  workers  at  the  Ministry  of  Medium 
Machine  Building  Zavenyaglns  death 
marked  t^e  beginning  of  several  organiza- 
tional crises  within  the  Soviet  atomic  energy 
program,  for  Malyshev.  who  exercised  tech- 
nical control  on  a  higher  level,  had  been 
afflicted  with  leukemia.  Perhaps  for  pollUcal 
reasons  or  because  of  a  lack  of  trust  In  the 
very  competent  Soviet  medlcAl  specialists,  a 
West  German  ^>eclallst  was  called  In  to  treat 
Malyshev  secretly.  Under  these  peculiar-  cir- 
cumstances. Malyshev  died  on  February  20 
1957.  ' 

Upon  Zavenya^n's  death.  Mikhail  G.  Per- 
vukhin.  technical  and  economic  expert  of  the 
Presidium,  took  over  the  post  of  Minister  of 
Medium  Machine  Building.  Later,  during 
the  period  of  the  "anti-state  activities"  of 
Malenkov,  Molotov,  and  Ka^novlcJi.  Pervuk- 
hin  was  Identified  with  the  dissident  group 
and  was  removed  from  most  of  his  official 
positions.  Including  that  of  MliUster  of 
Medium  Machine  Building. 

ATOMIC    ENERCT    DEVELOPMENT 

In  tlje  meantime,  since  April  18.  1956  witJi 
the  increased  emphasis  on  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic    energy,    a    sector    of    the    Medium 


Machine  Building  Ministry  had  been  split  off 
to  form  a  Chief  Directorate  attached  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers  for  the  Utilization  of 
Atomic  Energy  ( 01a\-atom  I .  TTiis  Directorate 
was  headed  by  Yefim  Pavlovlch  Slavsk,  and 
when  Pervukhln  was  demoted  Slavsky  was 
elevated  to  the  higher  post  of  Minister  of 
Medium  Machine  Building.  Boris  Vannlkov 
remains  as  First  Deputy  Minister;  on  De- 
cember 30.  1957,  In  honor  of  his  60th  birth- 
day, and  for  services  to  the  Soviet  State  and 
Soviet  Army  for  the  "development  of  new 
techniques,  "  he  was  awarded  the  Order  of 
Lenin,  the  highest  state  honor. 

Slavsky.  a  Ukrainian  and  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  since  1918.  Is  a  graduate 
of     the     Moscow     Institute     of     Nonferrous 
Metals  and  Gold.     After  successfully  direct- 
ing  two   important   aluminum   factories,  he 
became  Deputy  Minister  of  nonferrous  met- 
als   before    transferring    to    atomic    energy 
work.      The     Individual     who     has    replaced 
Slavsky  as  head  of  Glavatom   Is  Vaslly  Se- 
menovich     Yemelyanov,     also     a     long-time 
party  member.     Yemelyanov  Is  a   1927  grad- 
uate of   the   Moscow   Mining   Academy   and 
since  1935  has  occupied  various  posts  of  ad- 
ministrative   responsibility.      During    World 
War  II,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of    standards.      During    this    period,    to    the 
present  time.  Yemelyanov,  has  managed  to 
participate  in  metallurgical  research  projects 
and.   in   recent  years,   has  published   papers 
on  a  variety  of  atomic  energy  structural  ma- 
terials.     Much   of   the    later   work   has  been 
performed  at  the  Moscow  Engineering  Phys- 
ics Institute,  which  has  a  significant  role  In 
the    U  S.S H.    atomic    energy    program.      Ye- 
melyanov    Is     fairly     well     known     In     the 
West,  since  for  the  past  several  years  he  has 
been  the  chief  Soviet  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  to  nu- 
merous   International    conferences.      Yemel- 
yanov's  deputy  is  Dlmltry  Vasllevlch  Tefre- 
mov,  who  has  held  a  number  of  Important 
posts   in    the    U.S.SR.   electrical    equipment 
industry.     In  April  1959  he  received  a  Lenin 
prize  for  his  role  as  chief  engineer  of  the  10- 
billlon-volt  synchrophasotron  at  Dubna. 

Thus,  the  men  who  administer  the  Soviet 
atomic  energy  program  characterize  a  unique 
breed  of  civil  servants  of  the  Soviet  state. 
Developed  over  many  decades,  this  high-level 
cadre  of  state  servants  Is  composed  of  hard- 
ened, devoted  Communists  combining  tech- 
nical, political,  and  administrative  compe- 
tence. 

.The  actual  sites  where   fissionable  mate- 
rials and  nuclear  weapons  are  manufactured 
must    remain    unknown    until    the    Soviet 
leaders  deign  to  tell  the  world  of  their  loca- 
Uons       Now   and    then    a    hint    does    diffuse 
through  the  ferrous  curtain  to  tell  of  some 
activity  which  might  be  connected  with  the 
production  of  fissionable  materials.     For  ex- 
ample.   In    October    1957.    listeners    to    the 
home  service  of  Moscow  Radio  were  treated 
to  a  report  by  a  scientific  observer  who  had 
JxiBt  visited   a   field   group   of  a   geophysical 
laboratory     of     the     Urals    Branch     of     the 
USSR.   Academy  of  Sciences.     This   group 
was  located  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Mlass  and 
was    Involved    In   the    extremely    Interesting 
and  pertinent  problem  of  disposal  of  radio- 
active   wastes    and    their    effects    on    water 
organisms,  plants,  et  cetera.     In  the  United 
States  most  of  the  similar  work  Is  conducted 
near    the    great    manufacturing    centers    of 
Hanford  and  Oak  Ridge,  where  quantities  of 
fi.sslon  products  would  be  easily  and  readily 
available.     Can  we  conclude  that  there  Is  a 
fissionable  materials  production  center  near 
Lake   Miass    (In    Chelyabinsk    Province),   or 
Is  this  an  unwarranted  assumption?     Prob- 
ably   we   shall   never    know,    for    Lake   Miass 
Is    in    a    highly    restricted    .•section    of    the 
USSR,  strictly  forbidden  to  foreign  travel 
and,  despite  the  concluding  assertion  of  the 
commentator   that   this  station   Is  "devoted 
to   the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy."  no 
Westerner   has   ever    been    Invited    to   it. 


RESEARCH     rNS'irrt'TlOKS 

Meager  Information  is  available,  however, 
on  some  of  the  Installations  which  have  de- 
veloped the  techniques  and  instrumentation 
for  the  secret  manufacturing  sites.  Almost 
every  higher  technical  Institution,  which 
includes  the  well-known  ones  such  as  tlie 
Institute  of  Physical  Problems,  the  Lebedev 
Physics  Institute,  the  Kurnakov  Institute  of 
General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry,  the  Lenin- 
grad Physical-Technical  Institute,  the 
Ukrainian  Physical-Technical  Institute,  and 
particularly  the  Radium  Institute,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  atomic  energy  problem  ac- 
cording to  its  particular  talents.  It  was  also 
necessary  to  set  up  several  highly  specialized 
new  Institutions  to  attack  the  atomic  energy 
problem  as  their  primary  and  sole  respon- 
sibility.    Some  of  these  will  be  described. 

The  major  research  group  is  that  headed 
by  the  dominant  figure  In  the  UB.S.R.  atomic 
energy  program,  Igor  Vasllyevich  Kurchatov. 
and  at  the  end  of  the  war  It  was  simply 
designated  by  the  name  of  Laboratory  No.  2 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  On  Kurchatov  s 
staff,  at  that  time,  were  such  well-kxiown 
names  as  S.  L.  Sobolev  M  S  Koeodaev,  I  K. 
Kikoln,  and  G.  N.  Fler  Kurchatov's  lab- 

oratory appears  to  have  w  h,ed  on  practically 
every  aspect  of  the  Soviet  atomic  energy 
program.  At  an  indeterminate  date,  approx- 
imately when  the  Sovieu  achieved  their  first 
atomic  explosion,  the  title  of  Kurchatov's 
laboratory  was  changed  to  the  Laboratory  of 
Measuring  Instruments  (abbreviated  LIP), 
which  was  .obviously  a  cover  name  conveying 
no  meaning  at  all.  But  the  trend  toward 
revealing  the  Laboratory's  true  function  con- 
tinued, and  In  the  period  after  Stalin  s  death 
the  name  was  changed  again  to  the  Moscow 
Physical  Institute.  In  official  parlance,  "in- 
Etltute"  usually  implies  broader  responsi- 
bilities than  "laboratory"  so  that  this  change 
indicates  a  new  importance  for  Kurchatov  s 
group.  Finally,  following  the  demise  of.,^ 
Zavenyagin.  Kurchatovs  institute  was  given 
its  proper  app)ellalion,  the  Institute  of 
Atomic  Ehiergy  (lAE) . 

Located  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Moscow, 
the  Institute  of  Atomic  Energy  is  almost  a 
self-sufficient  scientific  community,  having 
comfortable  apartment  accommodations  for 
its  staff  members.  It  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  specialized  laboratories,  including  the 
much  publicized  Thermonuclear  Laboratory 
of  Lev  Andreevich  Artzimovich. 

The  research  equipment  at  LAE  includes  a 
,1.5  meter-diameter  cyclotron  (completed  in 
1946).  electromagnetic  Isotope  separators, 
and  radioactivity  '"hot  labs"'  facilities.  Also 
on  the  site  are  the  important  15-  to  30- 
megawati  Reactor  for  Physical  &nfX  Technical 
Research  (RFTi  and  the  3-megawatt  shield-  , 
ing  reactor  which  are  being  used  for  design 
studies  on  the  large-scale  atomic  power 
plants.  On  November  23.  1957.  a  'swimming 
pool  "  type  of  reactor  (cooled  "IRT")  came 
into  operation  at  lAE.  Similar  to  a  number 
of  reactors  in  the  West.  IRT  operates  at 
about  2  megawatts  and  has  become  a  proto- 
type for  versatile  research  reactors  to  be 
built  at  other  Institutes. 


OTHER  INSTIIUIKS 

lAE  collaborates  with  the  other  atomic 
energy  Institutes  and  laboratories.  One  of 
the  most  Important  Joint  efforts  for  the 
Soviet  peaceful  power  program  was  a  Joint 
enterprise  by  Kurchatov  of  lAE  with  Anatoly 
Petrovlch  Aleksandrov.  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Physical  Problems  during  the  time 
Kapltsa  was  in  eclipse.  Kurchatov  and 
Aleksandrov  are  credited  with  the  develop- 
ment. In  the  U.S.S.R..  of  the  pressurized 
water-cooled  atomic  power  reactc«".  Now 
that  the  directorship  of  his  Institute  has 
been  restored  to  Kapitsa.  Aleksandrov  has 
become  the  rector  of  Leningrad  State  Uni- 
versity, and  may  be  concerned  with  the  con- 
struction erf  a  large  atomic  powerplant 
which  is  planned  near  Leningrad,  and  with 
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the  naval  propulsion  units  he  reported  on  at 
the  Geneva  Conference  of   1958 

Another  laboratory  established  for  special 
purposes  was  A.  I.  Altkhanov's  Thermotech- 
nicai  Laboratory  (south  Moscow),  which 
appears  to  have  had  tasks  of  a  nature  Inter- 
mediate to  that  of  Kurchatov's  Institute, 
which  was  mainly  atomic  energy  engineering, 
and  the  Dubna  Institute  which  worked  on 
almost  pure  research.  The  word,  "thermo- 
technical."  has  a  slight  relationship  to  the 
major  problems  of  Alikhanov's  Institute, 
which  initially  were  directed  toward  the  de- 
velopmeut  of  reactors  having  highly  ther- 
malized  neutron  spectra,  i.e..  systems  where 
the  energy  of  the  neutron  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ished, and  toward  thermalized  neutron  re- 
search. It  should  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  this  was  not  the  sole  function  of  the 
thermotechnical  laboratory.  Extensive  field 
cosmic  ray  work  has  been  transferred  to 
other  institutes  after  more  specialized 
equipment  relating  to  the  atomic  energy 
program  became  available.  In  addition  to 
the  neutron  spectroscopy  equipment,  there 
is  a  heavy-water  moderated  research  reactor 
which  has  been  in  operation  since  April  1949. 
Initially  operated  at  a  level  of  500  kilowatts, 
it  has  recently  been  reconstructed  to  operate 
at  2  megawatts.  This  reactor  served  as  a 
prototype  for  the  research  reactors  sold  to 
China  and  Yugoslavia.  There  is  also  a  small 
cyclotron  (magnet  diameter  of  about  40 
Inches)  on  the  premises. 

As  a  model  for  the  projected  gigantic  50- 
Bev  nuclear  accelerator,  V.  V.  Vladimirsky  Is 
building  at  the  Thermotechnical  Laboratory 
a  6-  to  7-Bev  "strong-focusing"  synchopha- 
Botron  (a  most  impressive  energy  for  a  mod- 
el), which  should  be  fully  operative  about 
1960. 

Beginning  in  1959.  Alikhanov  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  ibe  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Theoretical  and  Experimental  Physics.  As 
was  the  case  for  the  Institute  of  Atomic 
Energy,  this  evidently  denotes  a  higher 
status  for  the  Thermotechnical  Laboratory 
and.  in  name  at  least,  finally  recognizes  the 
true  function  of  Allkanov's  group. 
I  During  the  war.  there  existed,  under  the 
direction  of  Vannlkov's  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions and  therefore  controlled  by  Berla,  a 
secret  institute  called  the  Moscow  Mechani- 
cal Institute  (MMIi  which  specialized  In 
training  students  in  the  technical  arts  which 
are  an  adjunct  to  modern  warfare.  After  the 
war.  atomic  energy  was  included  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  Moscow  Mechanical  Institute, 
and  many  of  the  prominent  scientists  from 
Kurchatov's  and  Alikhanov's  laboratories 
and  from  other  institutes  became  professors 
at  MMI.  Of  course,  training  in  nuclear 
physics  continued  at  all  of  the  public  in- 
stitutions such  as  Moscow  State  University, 
but  It  was  not  the  specialized,  directed  sort 
of  training  that  was  given  at  MMI.  At  least 
until  1949.  MMI  included  in  its  curricula 
»uch  subjects  as  "Construction  of  Muni- 
tions." "Technology  and  Provision  of  Muni- 
tions," and  "Technology  and  Provision  of 
Rocket  Armaments."  There  Is  no  published 
Information  after  1949  which  Indicates  that 
subjects  such  as  rocket  technology  are  still 
taught  at  that  Institute,  but  It  is  possible 
that  they  still  are  Atomic  energy  activities 
however,  have  continued  to  expand.  And, 
In  addition  to  Its  training  functions,  a  large 
amount  of  essential  atomic  energy  research 
has  been  done  at  the  Institute.  After  1953. 
when  so  many  secret  Institutes  were  chang- 
ing one  cryptic  title  to  another,  the  MMI  be- 
came known  as  the  Moscow  Engineering 
Physics  Institute  ( MIFI ) .  and  much  of  the 
less  "sensitive"  atomic  energy  work  which 
Is  being  performed  at  MIFI  today  is  un- 
classified and  available  in  open  literature. 
A  high-ranking  administrator  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  D.  Yu  Panov.  has  claimed 
tha*:  MIFI  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  are  comparable  institutions; 
an  impressive  comparison  for  a  school  so 
young. 


The  Director  of  MIFI  since  1956  has  been 
Ivan  Ivanovlch  Novlkov,  a  specialist  in 
thermodynamics  and  nuclear  energetics. 
Born  In  1916.  Novlkov  Is  still  growing  In 
stature.  During  1954-56.  he  held  the  Im- 
portant post  of  deputy  chief  scientific  secre- 
tary of  the  Presidium  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  is  chief  editor  of  the  Soviet 
atomic  energy  Journal  and  recently  was 
named  director  of  the  Important  new  atomic 
energy  Institute  In  Siberia. 

TRAINING    FACIUTrES 

Moscow  State  University  and  Leningrad 
State  University  are  the  larger  higher  edu- 
cational centers  and  are  well  equipped  to 
train  nuclear  scientists  and  technicians. 

At  the  former  school,  which  Is  the  largest 
educational  establishment  In  the  USSR.,  a 
research  reactor  using  enriched  uranium 
with  ordinary  water  as  moderator  and  cool- 
ant serves  as  a  prototype  for  research  reac- 
t^^^^lch  are  being  provided  to  several  of 
tJWBwiet  bloc  nations. 

For  Lei^lngrad,  which  has  a  number  of  nu- 
clear research  and  training  Institutes,  a 
versatile  high  power  research  reactor  of  the 
water-moderated  type  has  been  provided. 
The  reactor  ( coded  WR-M  i  Is  capable  of 
producing  radioisotopes  of  high  specific  Ac- 
tivity and  will  be  used  for  a  wide  range  of 
reactor  and  irradiation  studies. 

Additionally,  many  of  the  regional  In- 
stitutes are  receiving  nuclear  equipment 
For  example,  the  new  Institute  of  Physics 
on  the  outskirts  of  Kiev  is  one  of  tnany  cen- 
ters which  is  bciiig  provided  with  small 
cyclotrons  (which  seem  to  have  become 
stock  Items),  experimental  nuclear  reactors, 
and  radioisotope  laboratories.  Twelve  miles 
northeast  of  Tashkent,  at  Kibrai.  the  Uzbek 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  established  an  In- 
stitute of  Nuclear  Physics  having  several 
special  laboratories,  and  a  reactor  Is  being 
provided.  Nuclear  facilities.  Including  a  re- 
search reactor,  have  been  Installed  for  the 
institutes  of  the  city  of  Sverdlovsk  In  the 
Urals.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  nuclear 
research  and  training  centers  within  the  vast 
research  complex  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  U.S  S.R. 

One  of  the  Intent-s  of  the  Soviet  security 
system  In  agreeing  to  relinquish  informa- 
tion on  some  of  the  advanced  research  in- 
stitutes is  to  give  an  impression  that  the 
existence  of  all  of  the  Russian  "atomic 
cities  "  is  being  released.  There  has  never 
been  the  vaguest  of  public  references  in  the 
Russian  press  to  the  huge  .scientific  and 
industrial  complexes  which  must  be  in 
existence  to  have  permitted  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  develop  and  manufacture  its  atomic 
and  hydrogen  bombs. 

DTJBNA 

Presently  the  most  publicized  of  Russian 
atomic  installations  Is  that  which  Is  located 
at  the  newly-named  site  of  Dubna.  north  of 
Moscow,  where  the  Moscow-Volga  Canal 
meets  the  Volga  River.  The  history  of  its 
establishment   is  as  follows. 

In  early  1946  an  early  co-worker  of 
Kurchatov's,  Mikhail  Grlgorievich  Meshch- 
eryakov.  was  in  the  United  States  as  a  Soviet 
representative  In  the  disarmament  discus- 
sions. Following  his  return  from  the  Pacific 
as  a  witness  to  the  Bikini  bomb  tests. 
Meshcheryakov  visited  the  Cyclotron  Lab- 
oratory of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  The  accelerator  work  being  con- 
ducted at  Berkeley  seemed  to  have  im- 
pressed Meshcheryakov.  and  evidently  this 
was  instrumental  in  a  decision  to  build  a 
similar-  machine,  but  of  greater  power,  in 
the  USSR.  The  site  selected  was  that  of  the 
village  of  Ivankovo.  north  of  Moscow,  and 
construction  was  started  in  1947  on  the 
680-Mev,  phosotron  which  the  world  sud- 
denly learned  of  only  in  March  1955.  Sub- 
sequently, the  site  name  was  changed  to 
Bolshaya  Volga,  and  later  (about  1956)  to 
Dubna. 


Probably  this  change  of  name  waa  coinci- 
dental with  the  decision  to  establish  the 
Dubna  site  "as  the  Eastern  Institute  for 
Nuclear  Research,  to  be  staffed  by  Soviet 
personnel  and  scientists  of  11  Soviet  bloc 
countries  During  March  1956  a  meeting 
was  held  toward  the  establishment  of  this 
Institute.  Evidently,  the  term  "Eastern"  waa 
not  acceptable  to  one  or  more  of  the  dele- 
gate nations,  and  the  title  of  the  center 
emerged  from  that  session  several  days  later 
as  the  Joint  Institute  of  Nuclear  Research. 
The  agreement  establishing  the  institute  pro- 
vides that  the  laboratory  which  contained 
Meshcheryakov's  gigantic  680-Mev  accelera- 
tor, previously  known  as  the  Institute  of 
Nuclear  Problems  of  the  U  SJ8.R..  should  be 
relegated  to  the  status  of  the  laboratory  of 
Nuclear  Problems  of  the  Joint  Institute  of 
Nuclear  Research  Similarly,  the  name  of 
the  adjacent  Electro-Physical  Institute  of 
Vladimir  Veksler  was  to  be  changed  to  the 
High  Energy  Physics  Laboratory,  and  the 
10-Bev.  accelerator  was  transferred  to  Joint 
Institute  use.  Evidently  the  two  large  ac- 
celerators were  the  only  major  pieces  of 
equipment  at  the  Dubna  site.  The  articles 
of  agreement  further  resolved  that  there 
should  be  established  (a)  a  Laboratory  of 
Theoretical  Physics  with  a  computing  de- 
partment and  an  electronic  computing  ma- 
chine; (b)  a  Laboratory  of  Nuclear  Problems 
with  an  «xperlmental  nuclear  reactor  having 
high-Intensity  neutron  beams;  (c)  a  cyclo- 
tron for  accelerating  multlcharged  Ions  of 
high  atomic  weight  with  helium  (this  cyclo- 
tron to  be  Incorporated  as  part  of  the  Lab- 
oratory of  Nuclear  Problems);  (d)  other  un- 
specified laboratories  and  InstallaUons  were 
to  be  established.  Prof  Dmitry  Ivanovlch 
Blokhlntsev.  who  is  credited  with  the  dlrec- 
Uon  of  the  construction  of  the  first  Soviet 
atomic  power  station,  has  been  named  direr- 
tor  of  the  Joint  Institute. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Joint  In- 
stitute, Meshcheryakov  relinquished  his  post 
as  Director  of  the  defunct  Institute  of  Nu- 
clear Problems,  and  a  former  deputy  direc- 
tor of  that  Institute.  V.  P.  Dzhelepov,  took 
over  as  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Nuclear 
Problems.  Meshcheryakov  continued  to  work 
as  a  member  of  Dzhelepov's  group  Another 
leading  member  of  the  laboratory  U  Bruno 
M.  Pontecorvo.  who  had  defected  from  Brit- 
ain m  Septeml>er  1950.  Pontecorvo  has  been 
working  at  the  Dubna  site  ever  since  his  de- 
fection, and  has  published  some  creditable 
experimental  work  In  Soviet  Journals.  He  Is 
now  a  Soviet  citizen  and  a  Lenin  prizewinner 

Veksler  continued  as  the  Director  of  the 
new  High  Energy  Physics  Laboratory.  The 
Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Theoretical 
Physics  Is  Academician  N.  N.  Bogolubov,  who 
has  recently  aroused  worldwide  Intereet  in 
his  new  theory  of  phenomena  which  occur  at 
temperatures  close  to  absolute  zero.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Laboratory  of  Neutron  Physics 
Is  Ilya  N.  Frank,  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  USSR.  Academy  of  Sciences  and  a  1958 
Nobel  Laureate.  On  November  21.  1957.  the 
Scientific  Council  of  the  Joint  Institute  rec- 
ommended that  a  Nuclear  Reactions  Labora- 
tory be  set  up,  and  Georgl  Flerov  who  has 
pioneered  in  fission  research  waa  elected  Di- 
rector of  that  Laboratory.  There  is  much  evi- 
dence that  the  Joint  Institute  has  been  af- 
flicted with  many  organizational  difficulties 
Much  of  this  Is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Installation  Is  not  strictly  a  Soviet 
enclave.  The  role  which  the  bloc  states  play 
at  Dubna  will  be  described  In  a  later  article 
by  Anne  Jonas. 

OBNINSK    AN    ATOMIC    CTtfTKB. 

One  city  to  which  frequent  reference  has 
been  made  Is.  of  course.  Obninsk  (near 
Maloyarslavets.  about  120  kUometers  south- 
west of  Moscow),  which  is  the  site  of  the 
5.000-kllowatt  atomic  power  station  which 
has  been  op)^atlng  since  the  summer  of  1954 
Since  that  time  Obninsk  has  become  an  ex- 
panding complex  of   nuclear   laboratories  of 


increasing  Importance  to  the  USSR,   pro- 
gram     The  scientific  complex  which  has  re- 
sulted   Is    now    known    as    the    Institute    of 
Physics    of    the    Chief    Directorate    for    the 
Utilization  of  Atomic  Energy  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers   (Olavatom).     A  number  of  ex- 
perimental nuclear  reactors  have  since  been 
constructed   at    this    Institute,   among  them 
being    a    beryllium-moderated    reactor    and 
four  or  five  plutonlum-fueled  fast  reactors. 
An      experimental      mobile      2.000-kilowatt 
atomic    power    station    Is    also    being    tested 
at    this    site.      Certainly    the    associated    ex- 
perimental apparatus,  chemical,  and   metal- 
lurgical   facilities    required    to    support    the 
long-range  reactor  development  program  of 
the  Institute  of  Physics  of  Glavatom  must 
be  extensive,  and  so  the  new  city  of  Obninsk 
must   be   considered   a   major  atomic  center 
in  the  USSR 

In  view  of  the  extreme  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining Information  on  the  nuclear  research 
and  development  organizations  which  were 
established  In  the  Stalin  period,  it  Is  a  some- 
what more  pleasant  task  to  be  able  to  record 
the  plans  for  an  Immense  new  scientific 
center  In  which  atomic  energy  will  play  the 
dominant  role  There  have  tyen  established 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  USSR  at  various  times  In  the  past 
numerous  scientific  Institutes  In  the  vast 
Siberian  region  Institutes  exist  In  cities 
such  as  Irkuuk.  Yakutsk,  and.  more  recently. 
a  physics  Institute  In  the  city  of  Kras- 
noyarsk. 

On  May  18.  1957,  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  USS-R  resolved  to  establish  a  Sibe- 
rian Section  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  UiiSR.  and.  more  signifi- 
cantly, to  construct  an  Immense  scien- 
tific city  on  the  bank  of  the  Ob  River  south 
of  Novosibirsk  It  Is  evident  from  the  pub- 
lished plans  and  from  the  names  of  the 
Individuals  associated  with  this  new  city  that 
this  community  will  eventually  rei^resent 
the  greatest  and  most  diversified  scientific 
collective  In  the  world  Indeed,  it  will  be 
unique,  for  It  Is  difficult  to  name  a  similar 
InsUllatlon  anywhere  The  new  Siberian 
scientific  center  will  not  only  provide  a  major 
nuclear  research  Installation,  but  will  Include 
Important  institutes  of  other  sciences  which 
will,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  also  use 
nuclear  techniques  In  their  research. 

IniUal  construction  started  In  1958  at  the 
1.100-hectare  (approximately  4 '4  square 
miles)  site  with  a  1958  budget  of  290  million 
rubles,  which  corresponds  roughly  to  $50 
million  Clearly,  this  Is  an  ambitious  proj- 
ect During  1958  first  priority  was  given  to 
the  establishment  of  three  Institutes  at  the 
site. 
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which  -will  investigate  strategic  mineral  de- 
posits In  Siberia.     Ten  other  Institutes  will 
be  constructed  at  the  site,  two  of  them  al- 
most entirely  concerned  with  atomic  energy. 
They  are  the  Thermo-Physics  Institute  and 
the     Inorganic     Chemistry     Institute.     Tlie 
former    Institute    will    be    dlrecte^l    by    Ivan 
Ivanovlch  Novlkov,  the  aforemenUoned  direc- 
tor of  the  Moscow  Engineering  Physics  Insti- 
tute.    His      new      Institute      Is     specifically 
charged  \*ith  the  problems  of  developing  the 
utilization  of  atomic  energy  for  power  pur- 
poses.    A  branch  of  the  Kurnakov  Institute 
of  General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  In  Mos- 
cow,   the   Institute   of    Inorganic   Chemistry, 
will    be    charged    with    the    investigation    of 
chemical   problems  Involved   In   the  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy      Because  of  this  em- 
phasis on  nuclear  energy  and  the  charge  to 
•ctmduct  bold  experiments  in  atomic  phys- 
ics. "  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  work  of  these 
institutes  is  to  be  elTectivc.  nuclear  reactors 
and  powerful  accelerators  will  be  built  at  Uie 
Siberian  Center. 

The   remaining   eight   institutes   are:    the 
Institute    of    Mathematics    and    Computing 
Center  which  will  be  directed  by  S  L.  Sobolev. 
a  former  associate  of  Kurci;atov  at  Labora- 
tory No.  2.    Its  task  will  be  Lhe  development 
of  computing  machines  and  techniques  and 
to  provide  computational  assistance.  Includ- 
ing the  solution  of  the  complex  problems  In- 
volved  In   atomic   energy.     The   Institute  of 
Kinetics    and    Combustion   Engineering    will 
work  on  problems  involving  very  high  pres- 
sures and  extremely  high  temperatures.    The 
Institute  of  Automation  and  Electrometrlcs 
will  develop  new  methods  of  measurement 
The    Institute    of    Theoretical    and    Applied 
Mechanics  is  charged  with  two  major  tasks, 
the    first    that   of   machine   technology,   and 
the  second  that  of  aerodynamics.     The  In- 
stitute of  Economics  and  Statistics  will  per- 
form   tasks    In    connection    with    economic 
problems  of  Siberia,   and   will  work  in  con- 
Junction   with  SoboleVs   Institute  on   com- 
puting   techniques.      An    Institute    of    High 
Tension  Technology  is  to  be  established,  but 
Its  functions  have  not   been  specified*.     The 
remaining  two  institutes  will  attack  biolog- 
ical   problems       They   are   the   Institutes   of 
Cytology  and  Genetics,  and  the  Institute  of 
Experimental  Biology  and   Medicine. 
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The  Nuclear  Physics  Institute   (sometimes 
simply  referred  to  as  the  Physics  Institute) 
will  t)e  a  branch  of  Kurchatov's  Institute  of 
Atomic  Energy  In   Moscow  and  will   have  as 
Its     director.     Artzimovlch's    protege,    G      I. 
Budker.     A  core  of  60  to  80  scientists,  mainly 
young,  will  form  the  Initial  group      Budker's 
main  Interests  are  In  the  field  of  controlled 
thermonuclear  energy  problems,  and  it  Is  the 
stated  task  of  his  new  institute  to  work  upon 
that  problem       It  will  also  work  on  nuclear 
accelerators    utilizing    new    principles,    and 
undoubtedly  Budker's  unorthodox   Ideas   on 
relatlvlstlc  accelerators  will  be  tested  at  the 
Siberian  Institute      The  two  other  Institutes 
which    had    first    priority    dtirlng    1958    are 
Academician  Mikhail  A   Lavrentyev's  Hydro- 
dynamics Institute  which,  among  Its  other 
problems.  Is  charged  with  Investigating  un- 
derground explosions,  a  subject  which  Is  of 
vital    Importance    to    the    testing   of    atomic 
bombs  and  toward  using  nuclear  explosions 
for    construction     purposes      The    Hvdrody- 
namlcs  Institute  Is  one  of  the  few  completed 
buildings,  and    the  only   building  that  Vice 
President  Nixon  was  allowed  to  see  when  he 
visited    the    site    In    July    1959      The    third 
institute  is  that  of  Geology  and  Geophysics 


POREKVNNn  or  OTHEH  SCIENCI  CITIIS 

It  Is  specified  that  all  of  the  institutes 
above  wherever  possible  use  Isotopic  research 
methods  wherever  applicable.  This  city,  as 
yet  unnamed,  near  Novosibirsk.  Is  the  fore- 
runner of  similar  bases  (but  probably  with 
less  of  a  nuclear  slant)  to  be  established 
elsewhere.  For  example,  In  the  period  1958- 
65.  a  new  scientific  city  is  to  be  established 
near  Irkutsk  Later,  cities  near  Krasnoyarsk 
and  Vladivostok  are  being  planned. 

In  1956.  there  were  revealed  plans  to  con- 
struct a  new  city  called  •Akademgrad"  (for 
"City  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences"),  on  the 
picturesque  high  banks  of  the  Oka  not  far 
from  Serpukhov  and  125  kilometers  from 
Moscow.  This  description  would  place  the 
city  somewhat  south  of  Serpukhov,  at  about 
AJeksln.  Here  would  also  be  a  complex  of 
Installations  In  which  radioactive  Isotope 
laboratories  would  be  built,  although  no  In- 
stitute devoted  specifically  to  nuclear  re- 
search has  been  mentioned.  Eventually 
10.000  people  would  be  living  In  Akademgrad! 
The  present  status  of  this  project  has  not 
been  publicized. 

Near  Alma-Ata  there  will  be  constructed 
by  1960  a  small.  140-milllon  ruble  (approxi- 
mately $25  million )  Installation  for  nuclear 
physics  research.  It  will  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Kazakhstan  Academy  of  Sciences. 
As  in  the  case  In  the  other  scientific  cities, 
workers  will  be  housed  on  the  site  which  will 
be  approximately  2  square  miles  In  area 
Servicing  the  15  small  laboratories  of  the 
Institute  will  be  a  nuclear  research  reactor 
and  a  cyclotron. 


Thus,  the  U.S.S.R   eventually  will  literally 
be  peppered  with  unique  scientific  commu- 
nities, a  phenomenon  which  almost  consti- 
tutes  a    new    social    concept.     However     the 
philosophy    Is    not    far   dlfl^erent    from    that 
which   has  caused   the  Soviet  Union   In   the 
past  to  establish  other  types  of  collectives- 
industrial     and     agricultural.     The     stated 
function  of  each  of  the  scientific  cities  is  to 
work  on  regional  problems,  as  It  Is  the  stated 
function  of.  say.  an   agricultural  collective. 
But  the  given  tasks  of  the  nuclear  Installa- 
tions in  the  Novosibirsk  scientific  city  and  In 
the  others  transcend  any  regional  problems. 
Clearly,  there  are  many  reasons  underlying 
the  establishment  of  the  new  cities.     Right 
after    the    war.    /or    reasons    of    convenient 
contact  or  of  obtaining  required  instrumen- 
tation   and    technical    equipment    Immedi- 
ately. It  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  bulk 
of   atomic  energy  development  work   In   the 
areas  of  Initial  large  concentration  of  scien- 
tific   and    inf'ustrlal    resources,    mainly    in 
Moscow  and  -^ningrad      It   was  also  neces- 
sary  to  train  vast  numbers  of   young  tech- 
nicians    and     scientists     at     locales     where 
qualified    instructors    and    equipment    were 
available.     For  an   entire  decade   the  newly 
trained  scientists  and  newly  constructed  re- 
search equipment  were  increasingly  concen- 
trated at  a  few  locations.     The  net  effect  of 
this   Is  that   the   Moscow  area,   particularly, 
is  bursting  at  its  seams  with  scientific  lab- 
oratories, scientists,  and  technicians.     Thus, 
there  Is  the  problem  of  actual  accommoda- 
tion In  Moscow.     Also,  the  scientists  are  re- 
luctant   to   forgo    the    amenities   of   a    large 
city   and   are   not    eager    to  staff    Industrial 
complexes  which  have  sprung  up  throughout 
the    US.S.R      Of    course,    this    situation    is 
also  true  In  many  of  the  nonnuclear  sciences 
and  technologies. 

But.  despite  the  broad  scope  of  the  prob- 
lems given  the  new  cities,  a  strong  aura  of 
collectivism  persists   In   their  philosophy  of 
formation.     The  new  statutes  of  the  Acad- 
emy of   Sciences   of   the   USSR     emphasize 
cooperative    work    on    major    problems.     An 
editorial  In  the  May  1959  Herald  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R    defends  the 
concept  of  planning  and  "the  amalgamation 
of   large   collectives   toward   the   solution   of 
research    problems"    and    points    to    accom- 
plishments under  that  system  such  as  Soviet 
outer  space  exploration.     It  is  quite  possible 
that    the    displacement    of    the    new    cities 
from  older  centers  may  encourage  Imagina- 
tive  and   Independent   thinking.     It   Is   Just 
as    possible,    however,    that    the    urgency   of 
major  problems  assigned  to  these  new  cities 
may    tend    to    inhibit    thinking    along    lines 
which  are  not  pertinent  to  the  major  tasks. 
In  any  event  the  new  cities  do  form  a  new 
pattern    which    the   West   would   do   well   to 
observe  closely.  \ 

*  ■ 

Exhibit  4 

Jane's  Fighting  Ships,   1959-60 

submarines 

Three  atomic-powered  type: 

Displacement;  3.000  tons. 

Dimensions:  328  by  33  by  20  feet 

Machinery;  nuclear  reactors  and  steam 
^turbines.     S.H.P. :    14.000  =  25   kts. 

Notes:  One  atomic-powered  submarine  is 
nearing  completion,  another  is  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  construction,  and  a  third 
is  being  assembled. 

General  notes:  There  are  now  about  500 
submarines.  Over  half  are  of  the  large  or 
Intermediate  oceangoing  type.  Another 
large  type  are  reported  to  be  armed  with 
guided  missiles.  More  of  a  medium  type  are 
being  built  Most  are  known  by  numbers; 
some  by  names  as  well. 

Some  50  submarines  are  under  construc- 
tion In  Soviet  dockyards.  These  Include 
five  different  types,  all  fitted  with  snort  as 
follows : 

1.  Large  nuclear-powered  type  with  a  verv 
long  range. 
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2  Large  guided -missile  type  with  a  high 
speed. 

3  Oceangoing  patxol  type  with  a  long 
range. 

4.  Mlnelaying    type   with   a   high   speed. 

5  Antisubmarine  paUol  type  with  a  long 
range. 

Fifty  Z  class:  B-63.  B-66.  Large  ocean- 
going type:  B-71.  B-72. 

Displacement:  1.8S0  tons  (standard); 
2  250  tons  (surface):  2,700  tons  ( submerged  i. 

Dimensions:  310  by  28  by  17  feet. 

Guns:  2 — 57  mm.  in  twin  turret  before 
conning  tower;  twin  25  mm  AA.  on  con- 
ning tower 

Tubes  8 — 21  inch  (6  forward.  2  aft).  24 
t    r :  ■'"cl  '^s  carried. 

M;:.es      40    1 40  mines   or  20   torpedoes.) 

Machii.erv  Diesel-electric.  Twin  screws. 
D;ese:s  BHP  10,000-20  to  22  kts.  (sur- 
face! Elecrnc  motors  HP  V5O0-12  to 
16  lets     I  s'.ibnierged  i  . 

Radius     20  rXK)  to  26.000  miles. 

Complement :  70. 

Notes:  Larsje  oceangoing  type.  General 
appearance  very  streamlined  with  complete 
row  of  rapid  flooding  holes  along  the  casing. 
This  class  is  stationed  In  the  Baltic  and  Far 
East.  The  first  of  the  class  was  laid  down 
in  1951  and  many  were  commissioned  dur- 
ing 1952-59  All  equipped  with  snort.  18  Z 
class  submarines  were  constructed  by  Sudo- 
mekh  Shipyard  In  1952-55.  Some  Z  class 
submarines  are  reported  to  be  equipped  with 
gu.ded  missiles.  Others  may  be  oilers.  Mine 
capacity  is   alternative   to    torpedo   capacity. 

OT.^'  h  .:.<;:  red  ai.ci  twenty  W  class:  Nos.  12, 
2  1  2i  fifS  "^  '.7.  .:.d  261.  Seagoing  patrol 
type  5  48  S-77.  S-87,  S  91.  S-173.  S-176. 
S-22I   S    ::.'   and  S-333. 

Displacement:  1.050  tons  (standard):  1.300 
tons   I  surface);   1.600  tons  (submerged). 

Dlmcioslons:  245  lO.a.)  by  24  by  14  fe*t 

Guns:  Some  have  1 — 3.9  Inch  in  probably 
retractable  turret  before  conning  tower;  1 
light  AA.     Others  2 — 57mm;   3-25  mm. 

Tubes  8  21-inch  (6  forward.  2  aft).  14 
torpedoes  carried. 

Mines:  40  mines  or  20  torpedoes 

Machinprv  Uiesel-electrlc.  Twin  screws. 
Diesels    BHP      4  000-16  to  17  kU.  (surface). 

Electric  motors  H  P  2^500=  13  to  16  kts. 
(submerged  > 

Radius:  13.000  to  16.500  miles. 
Complement:  60. 

Notes:  Medium  size  class  of  long-range 
submarines  built  or  under  construction  in 
yards  throughout  the  Soviet  Union.  All 
streamlined.  This  group  Is  subdivided  Into 
three  types,  the  W  class,  the  WF  class,  and  the 
W  III  class  Stationed  In  considerable  num- 
bers In  the  Baltic,  the  North,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Far  E;ist  Equipped  with  snort. 
Fitted  for  mlnelaying.  Some  units  are  re- 
ported to  t>e  eqviipped  with  a  special  tank 
on  deck  for  carrying  guided  missiles  ^nd 
with  inclined  missile  launchers.  Some  carry 
one  3  9-lnch  deck  gun. 

Severyanya 

Notes:  Converted  W  class  submarine  fitted 
out  for  scientific  research  purposes. 

Fifty  Q  class:  Nos.  23  37.  45  and  47. 
Medium  range  type:  Nos.  51.  62,  66,  68.  72. 
75   and  98 

Displacement  650  tons  (standard)  .*  800 
tons  (surface) . 

Dimensions:    180    (o.a  )  X  21  v  141  ^     feet. 

Guns:  2 — 25  mm  in  gunhouse  forward  of 
conning   tower. 

Tubes:  6 — 21  inch. 

Machinery:  Diesel  1  shaft.  BHP: 
3.000-18  kts  (surface!.  Electric  motors. 
H.P.:  2,500=16  kts.   (submerged). 

Radius:    7,000   miles   cruising   range 

Complement:  40. 

Notes:  New  medium  range,  single  screw 
submarines,  improved  versions  of  the  "Shch" 
class,  see  later  page.  Thirteen  were  con- 
structed In  1955  by  Sudornekh  Shipyard. 
Leningrad 


Other  submarine  numbers  reported  are: 
28.  34.  81,  125.  244.  752  and  3  237 

Thirteen  K  class:  K-1.  K-20.  h  :  K-Sl. 
K-52.  K-S3.  K-55,  K-56.  K-57.  K-^S.  K-60. 
K~77    JC~7S 

Displacement  1.457  tons  (surface):  2.063 
tons  (submerged). 

Dimensions:  282  (pp).  320  (o.a.)X34xl4 
feet. 

Guns:    2-4  Inch.  2     45  mm    AA. 

Tubes:  12-21  inch.  6  bow.  4  stern.  3  under 
deck  (2Q  torpedoes  carried) 

Machinery:    Diesels.     B.H  P      8.400      18   to 
22.5    kts     (surface);    electric    motors.    HP 
2.400=10  kts.  (submerged). 

Oil  fuel:  150  tons. 

Radius:    10  000  miles  at  9  kts 

Complement:  62. 

Notes:  Launched  during  1939-43  Fitted 
for  mlnelaying  Can  carry  32  mines.  This 
class  can  operate  at  great  distances  and  for 
long  periods. 

ex -GERMAN    TYPES 

T>'pe  XXI  S-27  {ex-U--2529).  N-28  (ex- 
V-3035).  N-29  {eX-U-3041).  N-30  (ex- 
17-3515),  ex-U-3538.  ex-V-3S39.  ex-U  3S40, 
ex-U-3541.  ex-U-3542. 

Displacement :  1 .280  tons  ( designed ) ,  1 .620 
tons  (surface).  2.100  tons  (submerged). 

Dimensions:  253 %  ■  2 1  % -- 20 S  feet. 

Guns:   4 — 37mm    AA. 

Tubes:   6 — 21   Inch    (23  torpedoes  stowed). 

Machinery  MAN  dlesels  BHP  :  4,000- 
15  5  ktfi.  (surface).  Electric  motors.  HP.: 
5.000^17.5  kts.  (submerged) 

Type  VII:  SSI  {ex-U-1057).  S82  (ex-U- 
1058),  S-83    {ex-U-1064).   S-84    [ex-U-1305) . 

Displacement:  595  tons  (designed).  770 
tons  (surface).  1.070  tons   (submerged). 

Dimensions:  320     20  -15 '2  feet. 

Guns:   1— 37mm.  AA..  4 — 20mm.  AA. 

Tubes:   5 — 21  inch  (14  torpedoes  stowed). 

Machinery;  Diesels  of  varying  types. 
B.HJP  :  2.800-17  kts.  (surface).  Electric 
motors.  2  shafts.  HP.;  750  =  7.6  kts.  (sub- 
merged ) . 

Oil  fuel;  110  tons 

Radius:  6.500  miles  at  12  kts. 

Complement:  45. 

Notes:  Launched  in  1942-43.  First  three 
were  built  by  Oermania.  Kiel.  1305  by  Flena- 
burger  Schlflbaugesellshaft. 

Type  XXIII     N  31    tex-U  2353). 

Displacement:  233  tons  (surface).  374  tons 
(submerged) . 

Dimensions:  114  x  11  x  13  feet. 

Tubes:  2—21  inch  (only  2  torpedoes 
stowed) . 

Machinery;  1  dlesel  BHP;  575  =  9  75  kts. 
(surface) . 

I  electric  motor  HP.;  580=13.5  kts. 
( submerged  ) .  \ 

Oil  fuel;  18  tons  \ 

Radius:  1.350  miles  at  9  kts.  / 

Complement:  13.  / 

General  notes: 

N  31  was  built  by  Deutshe  Werft,  Hamburg, 
and  launched  in  1944.  The  hulls  of  German 
submarines  which  fell  Into  Russian  hands 
In  1945  have  never  been  completed  as  the 
Russians  themselves  have  completed  so  many 
of  their  own  designs. 

■  Sixty-nine  Shch  class:  Sh.  101.  Sh.i02.  Sh. 
103.  Sh.  104.  Sh.  105.  Sh.  106,  Sh.  107.  Sh. 
108.  Sh.  109.  Sh.  110,  Sh.  Ill,  Sh.  112.  Sh. 
113.  Sh.  114.  Sh.  115.  Sh.  116.  Sh.  117.  Sh. 
118.  Sh.  119.  Sh.  120,  Sh.  121,  Sh.  122.  Sh. 
123.  Sh.  124.  Sh.  125,  Sh.  126,  Sh.  127.  Sh. 
128.  Sh.  129.  Sh.  130.  Sh.  131,  Sh.  132.  Sh. 
133.  Sh.  134.  Sh.  135.  Sh.  136,  Sh.  137,  Sh. 
138.  Sh.  139.  Sh.  141,  Sh.  201.  Sh.  203,  Sh. 
205.  Sh.  207.  Sh.  215,  Sh.  305,  Sh.  307,  Sh. 
309,  Sh.  310.  Sh.  318.  Sh.  400,  Sh.  401,  Sh. 
402.  Sh.  403.  Sh.  404.  Sh.  407.  Sh.  408.  Sh. 
410,  Sh.  411.  Sh.  412.  Sh.  419,  Sh.  422,  Sh. 
425.  Sh.  426.  Sh.  427.  Sh.  428,  Sh.  429.  Sh. 
430.  Sh.  431. 

Displacement;  620  tons  (surface).  738  tons 
(submerged) . 

Dimensions:    190';   x  19 'i    x   13  feet. 


Guns:  2 — 45  mm  AA  ,  2  M.O. 

Tubes:  6 — 31  inch  ( 10  torpedoes). 

Machinery  Diesels  B  HJ»  ;  1.800=  15  » 
kts  (surface).  Electric  motors.  HP.  800  = 
8  5  ku  (submerged). 

Thirty-two  S  class:  S~4.  S-9.  S-12.  S-13, 
S-14.  S-15.  S  16.  S-17.  S-18.  S-19.  S-20.  S-21. 
S-22.  S-23.  S-24.  S-2S.  S  26.  S-33.  S-35,  8-38, 
S-5t.  S-S2.  S-53.  S-S4.  S-55.  3-56.  S-101, 
S    102.  S- 103.  S    104    S-137.  S-139. 

Displacement:  780  tons  (surface).  1,080 
tons  (submerged) 

Dimensions  :  256        31   X   13  feet. 

Guns;  1 — 3  Inch.  1 — 45  mm.  AA. 

Tul)es:  6 — 21  inch 

Machinery;  Diesels.  BHP:  4,300  20 
kts.      (surface)  Electric      motors.      HP.; 

3JO0     8.5  kts    (submerged). 

Oil  fuel;    106  tons. 

Radius;   9.800  miles  at  9  kts. 

Complement;    50. 

Notes:  Launched;  1937-40.  Boats  of  this 
class  are  in  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Par  Bast      S  50  was  discarded  In  1958. 

Sixty-three    M    V    type:       \'  v   20 1. 

M-202.  M  203.  M-204.  M-205.  M  ..'-  M  209, 
M-^211.  M-212.  M-214.  M-215.  M-216,  M-219. 
M-234.  M-23S,  M-237,  M-238.  M-239.  M-240. 
M-241.  M-242.  M~243.  M-244.  M-24S.  M-246. 
M-247.  M-248*M-249.  M-250,  M-2S1.  M-252. 
M-253.  M  254.  M-25S.  M-256.  M-257.  M-2S8, 
M-259.  M-26Q,  M~261.  M-262.  M-263.  M264, 
M-26S.  M-266.  M~267.  M-268.  M-269.  M  270. 
M-271.  M-272,  M-273.  M-274.  U-27S.  M-276. 
M-277.  M  278.  M-279.  M  280.  M281.  M  282, 
M'283. 

Displacement:  350  tons  (surface)  420  toils 
( submerged ) 

Dimensions:  167Vj   v   18  v  12  feet 

Guns:    1 — 45  mm.  AA.,  IMG. 

Tubes;  3—21  inch 

Machinery:  Diesels  BJIP.:  1.000  =  13 
kts.  (surface)  Electric  motors  HP  SOC- 
IO kts.   (submerged). 

Oil  fuel;    31  tons. 

Radius:  4.000  miles  at  10  kts.  (surface). 
100  miles  at  5  kts.  ( submerged ) . 

Complement:    34 

Eighty-seven  M  IV  type:  M-1.  M-2.  M-3. 
M-4.  M  5.  M-6.  M-7.  M-8,  M-9.  M-10.  M-11. 
M-12.  M-13.  M-14.  M-15,  M-16,  M-17.  M-18. 
M-19.  M-20.  M-21.  M-22,  M~23.  M-24.  M-2S. 
M-26.  M-27.  M~28.  M-29.  M-30.  M-32.  M-33. 
M-34.  M-35.  M-36.  M  37.  M-38.  M-39.  M-40. 
M-41.  M-42.  M^3.  M-44,  M-45.  M-46.  M-47, 
M-48.  M  49.  M-51.  M~53.  Af-55,  *f-5«,  M-S7, 
M-77.  M-79.  M80.  M-82.  M-84.  M-85.  14-86. 
M-87.  M-88.  M-91.  M-92.  M-93,  M-102. 
M-103.  M-104,  M-105.  M-106,  M-111.  M-112. 
M-113.  M-114.  M-118.  M-119.  M-120,  U-121. 
M-122.  M-123.  M-127,  M-171.  M-172.  kl-174, 
M-175.  M-176.  M-177. 

Displacement:  305  tons  (surface) .  256  tons 
( submerged  > . 

Dimensions:    1472,  X  11  v 9  feet. 

Guns:  1 — 45  mm.  AA. 

Tubes:  2—21  Inch. 

Machinery:  DleMls.  BHP  800  13  kts. 
(surface).  Electric  motors.  HP  ;  400  8  kts. 
( submerged ) . 

Oil  fuel ;  18  tons. 

Radius;  3,400  miles  at  8  kts.  (surface) 
90  miles  at  3  kts.  (submerged) . 

Complement:  20 
General  notes: 

Launched  In  1939-44  All  built  On  a 
mass-production  basis,  notably  at  Gorki, 
and  sent  to  their  assembly  ports  In  sections. 
Can  be  easily  transported  by  rail  but  have 
a  very  limited  radius  of  action.  Majority  In 
reserve.     Some  discarded 

The  M  class  In  the  Baltic  were  of  five 
different  deslgiis  as  follows:  Af  /  Nos.  71 
et.  seq  ;  M  II:  No.  77;  Mill:  Noe.  79  96: 
M  IV:  Nos.  102  et  seq  ;  M  V:  Nos.  200  et  seq. 
The  M  I,  M  II,  and  M  III  types  are  worn 
out  and  mostly  scrapped. 
Midget  notes : 

Midget  submarines  each  manned  by  only 
one  man  were  observed  aurlng  Russian 
naval  manoeuvres  In  Apr.  1957. 
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Soviet  shipyards  for  u-ar.tfup  construclion 


:!9:n 


DMignsUon 


Ordzhonlkldte  (Baltic  Yard). 


Marti  (ex-Societe  Franoo-Riuae) 

Su<lo)aiek.    

ZhdanoT  (ez-Putilow  Yard) 

Nevskl 

Kanonemkl ..* 

Kroti.sta<U  NbviU 


Location 


Lenlnfrad. 


Iihorskl. 


Tailln  I  . 
Tallla  n 


Muhl|crul>eo  Yard. 


Llbau 

The  former  Ltndemuj  Yard 

The  former  Oerman  .'^chlchau  Ywd. 


No.  402- 


Krasnays  Kucnltta 

OUvrybs 

Sevmorptit    

Marti  and  North  Yard 

Sevastopol 


—do. 

—do 

do 

—  do 

-—do 

Kotlia  Island 


Near  Kolplno  (Ix>nlnpad). 

Naval  Harlwr,  Tallin 

Kqj>ll    Peninsula    west    of 

TaUin. 
Rl«a 


Capacity 


Libaa  (Liepaja) 

Meniel  (Klaipeda) 

Kaliningrad  (Koni^sberif). 

Severodvinsk 


Odessa  Yard 

Komsomolsk  Yard. 


Khabarovsk  Yard 

Unknown 

Zavod  Voroshllov  Naral  Dockyard. 
KranDoye  Sormovo 


Arohancel  Solomhala 

Murmansk      

do     

Nlkolayev  (Black  S«a). 
Ssvastopol 


Odessa. 

Komsomolsk. 


Naval  dockyard;  all  types  of  ship  up  to  964  teet 
in  length. 

Heavy  cruiser*  and  below 

Pubmartnes " 

Destroyers  and  below. I"III""II""" 

Fl<yt  minesweepers. 

Merchant  ships;  warship  repairs."'""" 

Naval  base  and  arsenal  (no  building  yard) ...". 

Escort  destroyers  and  below 

R^fair  yard  and  store  base  (no  buildins  yard) 
AsforTallin  I. >^.^7»-u;... 


Remarks 


r 


Merchant  ships  and  auxiliaries  of  medium 

Repair  yard  and  store  base 

Minesweepers 

Predominantly  a  repair  yard  aiid  "supply  base; 

building  of  destroyers  under  1,500  tons. 
Cm l»«'rs." destroyers,  and  submarines 


Kolomenskl  Kuibyshev. 

Unknown 

Kberaon  Yard  (I) 

Kherson  Yard  (II) 


Khabarovsk  (Amur). 
Sovietgkaya  Oavan. 

Vladivostok 

Oorkl/Volga 


I  rinelpiilly  merchant  ships;  also  refitting  work 
Mlnesweei>ers  and  below;  building  and  repairs 
Technical  and  repair  base  for  the  arctic  fleet 
Ships  of  all  types  up  to  WtS  feet  in  length 
Naval  base  and  arsenal;  building  of  small  craft 
only.  ^ 

Predominantly  merchant  ship  refialrs;  building 

of  small  craft  only. 
Cruisers  and  below 


M  lnesweeper»«ntlnbmarine  vessels  and  river 

>*  iirshifw  up  to  UOO  tons. 
Refitlin*  and  repa&ing  of  destroyers  and  l>elow 


Kolomna/Oka. 

Perm '.."' 

Kherson  Dnieper I 

Kherson  Dnieper.    .. 

i 


Naval   base  and   ai^nal:   repair  and   refitting 

work:  building  of  small  craft  only. 
Submarines  and  submarine  sections   and  river 

craft 
Locomotives  and  dlesel  engines  of  all  types 

River  gunboats  and  small  craft 

Tankers  and  merchant  ships '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 

Reinforr<e<l  concrete  floating  docks.*"."""."".' 


Ix)ng  specialired  In  submarine  building 
The  gantry  slip  is  no  longer  used. 

Equipped  with  floating  docks. 

Drydocks  and  a  40,000-ton   floating   dock    (ex- 

Oerman). 
The  JMilldlng  of  this  yard  started  la  1950     It  Is 

still  expanding. 

Newly  built  on  the  site  of  the  former  Estonian 
shipyard  of  .Vol)el  A  Lessner. 

^^S'^V.^l  ^chiehau   Yard  during  the   Second 
World  \\  ar 


Technical  base  for  the  naval  uniU  stationed  at 

Pillau  (Baltiiski. 
Combined  building  dock  sand  workshops,  covered 

and  heated. 

Base  for  the  northern  fishing  fleet. 
Being  expanded. 

The  .North  Yard  builds  destroyers  and  below 
There  Is  a  large  drydock  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Inlet. 


The  larger  shijis  remain  in  an  unfinished  state 
until  croisslng  the  bar  of  the  Amur  River 
They  arc  then  partially  fitted  out  at  Xlko- 
layevsk  In  the  Armur  estuary  before  going  to 
\  ladivostok  for  completion. 


The  building  of  this  yard  started  after  the  war 
and  still  oontinues. 


Submarine  dlesel  engines  built  here. 

These  are  l)eing  sent  to  bases  In  Kurope  and  the 
Far  East.  T  he  biggest  have  a  lifting  capacity 
of  about  15,000  tons. 


Source   Comdr   Malcolm  O   Saunders.  RN      ■'The  Soviet  Naw  -    Fre<lerick  A    Praejrer.  ptibllsbers.  New  York. 


ExHrarr  5 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Time*.  June  18.  1960] 
Pbbbdkkt    Backs    Tvtvuk    SuMwrrs — Feels 
P«»ONAL  DiPixiMACT  Wn-L  Go  On  DESPrrs 

P'RI-!  AND  TOKTO   SETBACKS 

(By  Harrison  E.  Salisbury) 
Atxjard  US  S.  "Yoektown,  '  in  the  Pacitic. 
Saturday.  June  18 —President  Elsenhower 
believes  that  summit  conferences  and  per- 
sonal Presidential  diplomacy  will  continue 
despite  the  failure  at  Paris  and  the  collapse 
of  his  Tokyo  trip 

The  Presidents  views  were  made  known  to 
correspondents  aboard  the  cruiser  St.  Paul, 
which  U  carrying  the  President  and  hU 
party  to  Taiwan  on  his  goodwill  mission 
Tht  St  Paul  skirted  waters  adjacent  to  Com- 
munist China  under  an  escort  of  sea  and 
air  forces.  The  press  party  U  on  the  air- 
craft carrier  Yorktown. 

The  President  thinks  cancellation  of  his 
visit  to  Japan  Is  ascrlbable  to  the  Commu- 
nists He  believes  the  Government  of  Pre- 
mier Nobusuke  Kishl  was  unable  to  control 
the  situation  because  Japanese  law  does  not 
give  the  police  sufficient  power  to  deal  with 
violent  demonstrations. 

PRESroENT'S     VIEWS     EXPLAINED 

iic  believes  that  after  a  century  of  au- 
thoritarian goverrunent  the  Japanese  are  re- 
luctant to  grant  their  government  adequate 
police  powers. 

The  President  believes  that  Communists, 
largely  under  the  direction  of  Pelplng.  seized 
his  Tokyo  visit  as  a  propaganda  target.  He 
likened  this  to  Premier  Khrushchev's  utiliz- 
ing the  U-3  incident  to  wreck  the  summit 
conference. 

General  Elsenhower  holds  the  view  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  wanted  to  wreck  the  sum- 
mit conference.  One  reason  why  Mr  Khru- 
shchev  wanted  to  do  so.  the  President   be- 


lieves, was  that  he  did  not  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  visit  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President  does  not  particularly  like 
the  concept  of  summit  conferences  He  feels 
that  such  meetings  are  restricted  in  time 
and  the  participants  do  not  have  sufficient 
opportunity  to  go  deeply  into  any  questions. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  several  reasons 
why  the  President  believes  that  such  parleys 
will  conUnue.  One  is  that  some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  world— for  Instance.  Mr  Khru- 
shchev—insist  on  doing  business  only  at  the 
top  level. 

Another  Is  that  pressures  'exist  In  some 
countries  for  such  meetings.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's view,  the  American  people  are  more 
sophisticated  about  summit  meetings  than 
other  people. 

Still,  he  believes  that  benefits  are  to  be 
achieved  from  personal  Presidential  diplo- 
macy. 

PRESIDENT    SEEMS    ISOLATED 

Aboard  the  St.  Paul  the  President  appears 
somewhat  Isolated  from  world  news  soiu-ces, 
despite  the  most  modern  electronic  media 
of  communication  available  to  him. 

By  last  evening  he  had  not  had  any  report 
of  world  reaction  to  the  Tokyo  cancellation. 
However,  he  had  asked  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment to  prepare  for  him  a  summary  of  this 
reaction.  This  Is  expected  to  be  delivered 
to  him  at  Taiwan. 

The  cancellation  of  the  trip  to  Japan  has 
not  shaken  the  President's  faith  in  the 
fundamental  value  of  Presidential  travel 
abroad.  But  the  President  believes  future 
trips  by  himself  are  an  academic  question 
because  of  the  short  time  remaining  in  his 
term. 

The  President  appears  to  b«  ir.  rot  u.^-t 
health  despite  the  strain  of  ne;u;y  h  week  s 
travel.  He  sports  a  fine  suntan  The 
fatigue  that  was  apparent  in  hif  demeanor 


NY.  pp.  I6l-ifi3  / 

at  the  end  of  his  stay  In  Manila  and  the 
dampening  of  his  spirits  when  he  first 
learned  that  the  trip  to  Tokyo  was  off  seem 
to  have  vanished. 

Today  he  shows  no  sign  of  despondency 
over  the  Japanese  development  One  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  he  regards  the  events  as 
caused  by  circumstances  over  which  he  had 
no  control. 

There  is  no  sign  that  the  President  feels 
any  responsibility  over  the  course  of  events 
either  at  the  summit  meeting  or  regarding 
the  Japanese  trip.  He  seems  to  believe  that 
in  both  cases  there  was  no  other  course  that 
the  United  States  could  have  followed. 

HAGERTT'S    VTFW    (TTTr 

The  President  s  explanation  of  the  situa- 
tion In  Japan  closely  parallels  that  offered 
by  his  press  secretary.  James  C  Hagerty.  who 
was  besieged  by  rioting  mobs  as  he  arrived 
In  Tokyo  last  week.  It  w.,'-  M.-  ii.vperty's 
belief  that  the  Japanese  police  jatKed  the 
powers  to  handle  such  a  situation.  Never- 
theless, this  fee!:r.p  wr„<:  not  permitted  to 
Interfere  with  Wh.-.^^^  H  use  determination 
to  go  to  Japan. 

The  President  gives  no  sign  of  feeling  that 
errors  of  Judgment  might  have  been  made 
either  by  Ambassador  Douglas  A  Mac  Arthur 
2d  in  Tokyo  In  assessing  the  situation  or  in 
the  evaluations  made  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. So  far  as  is  known  there  has  been 
no  consultation  between  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  Christian  A  Hert<>r  in  the 
24  hoiu-s  after  the  Japanese  U::  *  .^^  railed 
off.  He  did.  of  cotirse.  commu:.  .(  •<>  Mr. 
Herter  his  acquiescence  to  Japan  s  request 
for  a  postponement  of  his  visit. 

The  President  is  believed  to  have  been  in- 
formed of  a  State  Department  study  of  re- 
cent evidences  of  conflict  between  Moscow 
and  Pelplng.  particularly  the  sharp  ideologi- 
ru;   d;.<;pute  over  the  International  situation 
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■  thu  was  conducted  In  articles  in  which  me  .o^nce    of    carrying    Texas    agalnBt    Senator 

'rV-^TerA^?"?    "^    ^^"^^^^"    "  ^°?.Tv"lcrSii?ent^rdltT^l:npo.3lh:e 

He^'^fleves  that  there  is  tangible  evidence  to  tell.  5  month*  ahead  of  the  election,  what 

that   ^1    U   not   ielll^twSn    MOSCOW    and  effect  the  summit  conference  collapse  and  the 

that    an    is    noi    weu    o«  cancellation  of  the  Tokyo  visit  would  have  on 

The  President  U  of  the  opinion  that  there  Republican  chances  for  victory, 

is    a    me^urable    difference    of    opinion    be-  But.  he  ^'^^'^'^^ '  '^^^^f  ^^^^'^*  '^^l 

itween   Mr    Khrushchev   and   Mao  Tse-tung.  elgn    area    are    sound.     They    WMnmand    tne 

Cmnese    communist    leader.     He    does    not  very  great   support  of   most  P^---^^-«^ 

think  this  amounts  up  to  major  split  now.  Independents,    as    well    as    Republicans.     1 

But  he  does  fee"  that  any  evidence  of  such  personally  do  not  fear  the  foreign  policy  is- 


differences  is  to  the  good  for  the  West. 
,      There  has  as  yet  been  no  decision  on  the 
■final  phase  of  the  President's  trip— his  stay 

in  Hawaii.     If  things  are  quiet  In  Washing- 
,  ton  he  may  spend  3  or  4  days  in  the  50th 
I  State.     But  he  will  make  only  a  brief  stop- 
I  over  If  the  situation  demands  his  return. 
The   Presidents  convoy  on  his  voyage  to 


sue  in  thU  compaign  and  am  ready  to  de- 
bate our  record,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  previous  admlnlstn^tion,  with  anyone." 

In  his  assessment  of  the  Japanese  Inci- 
dent, which  was  described  as  a  "diplomatic 
catastrophe"  by  the  Houston  Post  this  morn- 
ing. Mr.  NncoN  stressed  the  Importance  of 
differentiating  short-term  and  long-term 
effects. 

He  conceded  it  was  "a  deplorable  incident," 


Taiwan   consisted  of  seven   naval  craft,   In 

cludina    two   aircraft  carriers   Eind   four   de  ,  .       _.  . 

strSers.     A   hundred   planes  were   attached      but  insisted  that  "In  the  word  today,  we  ve 

to  the  force.     In  support  were  the  total  re-      trot  to  expect  such  Incidents.       He  said  past 

sources  of  the  7th  Fleet,  the  world's  strong- 
est peacetime  naval  force,  with  125  ships  and 

500  planes. 

The  trip  was  made  under  sunny  skies,  the 
1  temperature    was    in    the    eighties.      It    was 

without  incident.     Late  yesterday  afternoon 

the  President  watched  for  15  minutes  while 
;  a    helicopter    conducted    an    antisubmarine 

.  sonar  search  of  the  area.  ,>- 

General  Eisenhower  wore  a  raw  silk  tweed 

sports  Jacket,  gray  slacks,   white  shirt,  dark 

blue  tie.  and  black  loafers. 

Such  searches  and  flights  by  patrol  planes 

continued  throughout  the  voyage.     The  St. 

Paul    was    only    150    miles    off    the    Chinese 

coast    while    the    sonar    demonstration    was 

conducted 


got  to  exp>ect 

good-will  visits  "have  been  notably  success- 
ful. '  The  blowup  of  this  trip  "should  no 
more  discourage  us  from  planning  future 
visits"  than  should  the  unfriendly  reception 
he  received  In  Venezaiela  In  1958.  he  said. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  he  was  'convinced  that  the 
majority  of  people  In  Japan  are  friendly  to 
the  United  States."  and  warned  against  the 
temptation  to  retaliate  against  the  Japanese 
by  raising  trade  barriers  agaliut  their  goods. 

He  said  the  events  of  the  past  month  re- 
quired no  change  In  America's  military  pol- 
icy, because  "that  policy  has  been  geared, 
not  to  meet  Individual  crises,  but  for  the 
long   pull  " 

"We  do  not  believe  this  Incident  changes 
our  appraisal  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Com- 
munist   threat    or    what    w«    should    do    to 


[From   the  Washington   Sunday   Star.   June     counter  it,"  he  added. 


19,  1960) 

NixoN    Says    Policy    Shift    Woltj)    Be    Big 
Mistake 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
HoiTSToM.    Tec  .   June    18— Vice    President 
Nixon   said   today   America    could    make    no 


He  said  the  action  of  the  House  in  Increas- 
ing military  foreign  aid  funds  was  a  "very 
helpful"  step  in  keeping  free  world  defenses 
strong. 

BACKS    EXCHANGE    PROGRAMS 

The  Vice  President  said  the  Japanese  in- 
cident   confirmed    his    belief    that    America 


greater  mistake  than  to  change   its   foreign      ^i^ould  do  more  to  reach  studenU,  Ixitellec 
policy    because    the    Communists    s^ff^^      tual  leaders,  and  labor  union  officials  through 

exchange    programs,    information    programs 
and  technical  assistance  projects. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  wife  arrived  in  Houston 
this  afternoon  on  the  first  leg  of  a  semi- 
political  swing  through  Texas.  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,   and   Missouri. 

An  Impressive  number  of  Houstonlans 
turned  out  In  90-degree  weather  to  meet 
them.  Mayor  Lewis  Cutrer.  a  Democrat. 
lent  a  nonpartisan  tone  to  the  proceeding 
by  greeting  Mr.  Nixon  as  one  who  is  "doing 
a  fine  Job  for  the  Nation  and  the  peace  of 
the  world." 

Mr.  Nixon  responded  by  declaring  that  in 
times  of  crisis,  like  the  present,  "we  must 
all  be  Americans  first  and  partisans  second. 
We  must  not  lose  our  nerve  or  stamina." 

Several  of  the  banners  in  the  crowd  that 
welcomed  the  Nlxons  boosted  Senator  Gold- 
WATEH  of  Arizona  for  the  Republican  vice 
presidential  nomination.  Texas  Republi- 
cans this  week  Instructed  their  convention 
delegation  to  support  him  for  the  office. 

M'  N  x  N  declined  to  comment  on  Senator 
GoLrr*'ATERS  acceptability  as  a  running 
mate,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper for  him  to  discuss  Vice  Presidents 
before,  he  wins  the  Presidential  nomination 
himself. 


in  blocking  President  Elsenhower's  visit  to 
Japan. 

But  he  called  tor  an  Increase  in  the  ex- 
change programs  with  foreign  nations  as  a 
result  of   the  diplomatic  disaster  in  Japan. 

"We  should  step  them  up  and  do  a  more 
effective  Job."  he  said. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  it  was  "a  tremendously  dis- 
appointing thing  to  have  the  President.  In 
effect,  dlsinvlted  and  have  our  country  in- 
sulted this  w:\v  " 

But  the  :  •nz-u-TXT.  "ffects  of  the  Incident, 
ho  declared.  depeuU  on  how  the  American 
and  Japanese  citizens  react  to  the  situation. 

XntGKS   NO   CHANCK 

■"Wo  would  be  playing  Into  the  hands  of 
M.-  Khrushchev  and  the  men  in  Pelplng  if 
we  allowed  this  to  change  our  policy  toward 
Japan."  he  said. 

Mr.  NixoK  added  that  the  Incident  should 
not  discourage  future  administrations.  Dem- 
ocratic or  Republican,  from  planning  addi- 
tional good  will  visits  to  Japan  and  other 
countries 

The  Vice  President  made  h;.'?  first  com- 
ments on  the  cancellation  of  the  President's 
visit  to  Japan  at  a  press  conference  at  Hous- 
ton's International  Airport,  opening  a  24- 
hour  visit  to  the  ci*  • 

Though  the  visit  •*■  .<  ?ficially  nonpartb^n. 
local  Republicans  turned  out  an  estimated 
4.000  banner-waving  enthusiasts  to  greet 
him 

Mr.  Nixov  told  the  press  conference  that 
unless  thf  r>"rt.-)crat8  nominate  S»-'o.''  - 
Johnson  f'-r  PT^fildent.  "We  expect  Ui  nr:^*" 
Into  this  State  and  give  them  the  light  'y'. 
their  life.  '  with  a  '"r"aw>m.h!v  ro-xl  chance  (rf 
winning""     He    cor"*^!'"'.    '^■.v-   --     that    his 


Exhibit  6 
[F^om  the  New  York  Times,  June  19,  1960] 

PxEsiDEirr   Says   U.S.    Stand  on    Quemot   Is 

Unchanged 

(By  Harrison  K.  Salisbury) 
;  •  '•^ :     Tmwan.   Sunday     June    19  -  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  ended  a  discussion  of  the  threat  of 


world  communism  today.  Tlie  two  Presi- 
dents were  reported  to  be  in  essential  agree- 
ment. 

The  discussion  took  place  against  a  back- 
ground of  rising  violence  In  Asia  that  has 
attended  General  Eisenhowers  Pacific  mis- 
sion of  good  will. 

On  the  offshore  Quemoy  Islands,  the  Na- 
tionalist garrison  counted  8  dead  and  47 
wounded  today  as  Communist  guns  from  the 
mainland  ended  their  barrage.  Pelplng  de- 
clared that  It  had  resumed  the  shelling  to 
show  Its  contempt  and  scorn  for  President 
Ellsenhower. 

SHELLING    IS  CONDEMNED 

President  Elsenhower  sharply  condemned 
the  bombardment.  His  press  secretary. 
James  C  Hagerty,  said  he  was  expressing  the 
President's  views  in  calling  It  a  typical  act 
of  Communist  aggression.  The  visitor  as- 
sured his  host  that  the  U.S.  position  with 
respect  to  Communist  aggression  against  the 
offshore  Island  had  not  ""changed  an  lota." 
Mr.  Hagerty  said  The  press  secretary  de- 
clined to  specify  that  position. 

Kssentlally.  the  U.S.  position  Is  under- 
stood to  be  that  the  President  shall  be  the 
Judge  whether  an  attack  on  the  offshore  Is- 
lands constitutes  a  threat  to  Taiwan.  Such 
a  determination  would  bring  the  United 
States  to  the  defense  under  terms  of  a  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress  of  1955. 

President  Elsenhower  arrived  In  Taipei 
yesterday  morning  and  received  one  of  the 
most  tumultuous  receptions  of  his  car««T 
More  than  300,000  persons  Jammed  the 
streets  to  welcome  him  and  another  300.000 
filled  the  huge  plaza  l)efore  the  Government 
House  to  hear  him  speak 

But  as  has  proved  the  case  repeatedly  dur- 
ing this  tour.  It  was  not  the  warm  and 
friendly  turnout  that  captured  the  head- 
lines. It  was  the  harsh  note  of  violence  that 
was  injected  by  the  shelling  of  the  off- 
shore Islands  and  the  new  turbulence  and 
crisis  In  Tokyo. 

The  rapidly  moving  Asian  events  provided 
an  ominous  counterpoint  to  the  President  "s 
Journey  In  the  caus«  of  International  under- 
standing Increasingly  his  preaa  »•■<  r.t^y, 
Mr.  James  A.  Hagerty.  has  b«en  em;.!  i^i^uig 
the  threat  of  communism,  on  which  tM  has 
placed  the  blame  for  the  unpleasant  turn  the 
President "8  mission  has  taken. 

In  this  situation  General  Elsenhower 
turned  to  General  Chiang  for  a  mutual  con- 
sultation on  the  manifestations  of  the  Com- 
munist menace  In  Asia — overt  agp^"***"^- 
surreptitious  Infiltration,  and  economic 
maneuvers. 

CHIANG    AOVAMCX    THESIS 

President  Chiang  took  tlie  opportunity  to 
advance  his  favorite  thesis — that  the  Com- 
munist threat  Is  baaed  on  a  world  coiispiracy 
led  by  Soviet  Imperialists  who  utilize  their 
puppet,   the   Chinese   Communists 

The  Generalissimo  told  his  guest  In  a 
toast  at  a  state  dinner  last  night  th.ii  t.'  ' 
Communist  bloc  was  concentrating  its 
threat  In  Asia,  with  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists as  Its  chief  agents.  General  Chiang 
reminded  the  President  of  the  policy  of  lib- 
eration, whlc^i  General  Eisenhower  had  ad- 
vocated 7  years  ago 

This  policy  has  been  a  cause  of  encourage- 
ment to  all  lovers  of  freedom  In  the  world, 
he  said 

"I  am  glad  to  Inform  your  excellency  that 
thanks  to  your  great  policy  we  have  succeed- 
ed In  building  here  on  Taiwan  a  base  for  the 
eventual  llt)eratlon  of  our  people  on  the 
mainland."  he  continued 

President  Elsenhower  did  not  mention  the 
liberation  policy  In  his  remarks  He  de- 
clared that  American  solidarity  with  Nation- 
alist China  had  been  spelled  out  In  many 
political,  economic  and  cultural  relation- 
ships and  In  their  mutual  defense  treaty 

In  greeting  General  Elsenhower  as  he 
landed  at  Pine  HIU  Airport  from  a  helicopter 
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that  had  brought  him  from  the  cruiser  St. 
Paul,  General  Chiang  described  the  Elsen- 
hower visit  "a  powerful  demonstration  of 
the  lasting  friendship  between  the  Republic 
of  China  and  the  United  States  of  America." 

PRESIDENT    RESPONDS 

In  response.  President  Elsenhower  said  he 
looked  forward  to  "fruitful  exchanges'"  with 
General  Chiang. 

"Our  friendship,  tested  in  war  and  in 
peace.'"  he  said,  "is  a  real  source  of  strength 
In  our  development  of  free  world  security." 

Citing  aspirations  for  a  "'world  of  free- 
dom. Just  peace  and  friendship  under  the 
rule  of  law."  President  Eisenhower  told  the 
people  of  Taiwan  that  he  brought  them  "the 
personal  assurance  of  Ainerlca"6  steadfast  sol- 
idarity with  you  and  your  Government  In 
the  defense  of  these  Ideals  and  In  the  pur- 
suit of  our  common  aspirations.'" 

Addressing  the  mass  rally  at  Government 
House  the  President  reiterated  the  U.S.  pol- 
icy of  seeking  peaceful  solutions  of  Interna- 
tional problems  But  he  promised  the  Chi- 
nese that  this  did  not  refiect  the  slightest 
lessening  of  the  American  determlnaUon  to 
stand  with  Taiwan  and  America's  other  allies 
In  the  Pacific  against  any  aggression. 

The  President  emphasized  that  the  United 
States  did  not  recognize  "the  claim  of  the 
warlike  and  tyrannical  Communist  regime" 
to  speak  for  the  Chinese  people  nor  to  repre- 
sent them  In  the  United  NaUons. 

Up  to  last  night  the  President  sUU  had 
had  only  the  sketchiest  reports  on  world  re- 
action to  the  cancellation  of  his  Japanese 
visit. 

The  President  was  reported  Friday  to  have 
asked  Washington  for  a  roundup  of  world 
reaction. 

Until  then,  despite  the  fact  that  his  float- 
ing White  House  aboard  the  cruiser  St.  Paul 
is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  commu- 
nications equipment,  he  had  received  no 
comprehensive  report  on  the  stir  caused  by 
the  Japanese  fiasco. 

Yesterday  nooming  Mr  Hagerty  was  asked 
what  the  Presidents  reaction  was  to  the 
repercussions  of  the  Tokyo  cancellation.  "Do 
you  know  what  the  world  reaction  Is'"  Mr. 
Hagerty  asked. 

"No."  the  correspondent  replied. 

••Well,  neither  do  we."  said  Mr.  Hagerty. 
He  said  only  a  few  editorials  had  been 
received. 

Last  evening  Mr  Hagerty  was  questioned 
again.  He  said  only  very  sketchy  reports 
had  l>een  received. 


Exhibit  7 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  May  18.   1960] 

PAmis— How  To  Make  a  Mockery  of 

Dipujmact 

(By  James  Reston) 

Paris.  May  17— The  summit  meeting  yes- 
terday was  a  tragedy.  Today  it  was  a  farce. 
Having  argued  for  over  3  years  that  the 
only  way  to  conduct  International  nego- 
tiations was  at  big  splashy  conferences  of 
the  heads  of  government.  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
finally  made  a  mockery  today  of  the  whole 
process  of  diplomatic  i^ummltry. 

This  may  be  the  one  solid  achievement 
of  the  meeting  In  Paris.  It  has  been  such 
a  fiasco  that  It  may  at  last  force  a  return 
to  the  quiet  precise  professional  diplomacy 
of  the  past. 

Khrushchev  was  at  his  roguish  worst  to- 
day. While  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  De 
Gaulle  and  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan 
rushed  around  trying  to  give  the  conference 
at  least  a  decent  burial,  the  Soviet  official 
went  off  to  the  country  to  chop  trees  and 
regale  the  peasants  with  tales  of  his  grand- 
children. 

Even  when  the  three  Western  chiefs 
gathered  In  the  elaborate  splendor  of  the 
Elys^e  Palace  this  afternoon  to  discuss  the 
subject  matter  of  the  conference,  they  were 


so  Interrupt/xi  by  trivial  telephone  o^ls 
from  the  Soviet  Embassy  about  whether  and 
on  what  terms  Mr.  Khrushchev  would  Join 
them  that  they  never  got  down  to  any 
matters  of  substance. 

the  broken  tradition 

This  whole  post-war  process  of  summit 
diplomacy  and  this  conference  In  particular 
have  broken  every  rtile  of  International  ne- 
gotiation established  over  several  hundred 
years. 

Careful  preparation,  privacy,  precision 
and  good  faith  were  the  hallmarks  of  the 
old  diplomacy.  The  experience  of  many 
generations  developed  a  language  of  under- 
statement which  enabled  professional  dip- 
lomats to  communicate  carefully  worded 
warnings  to  one  another  In  such  a  way  as 
to  avoldVindue  public  excitement. 

The  Soviets,  with  their  revolutionary  zeal 
.-\nd  fa.sclnatlon  for  propaganda,  changed  all 
this.  They  do  not  look  on  meetings  of  the 
heads  of  government  as  the  end  of  a  care- 
fully prepared  diplomatic  procedure,  but  as 
the  beginning.  They  are  not  for  privacy  ex- 
cept when  It  happens  to  suit  their  pur- 
pose. They  are  not  precise.  They  do  not 
Indulge  In  understatement  but  overstate^ 
ment  and  they  clearly  did  not  come  to  Paris 
to  conciliate  but  to  intimidate. 

As  a  result,  ihey  have  debased  the  diplo- 
matic process  and  made  fools  of  everybody. 
Including  themselves,  and  the  tragedy  of  It 
all  is  that  the  Western  leaders  engaged  In 
it  against  their  own  better  Judgment  and 
their  own  publicly  announced  conditions. 

President  Elsenhower  said  he  would  never 
go  to  the  summit  under  threats,  but  he  not 
only  did  so  In  the  face  of  Khrushchev"s 
threat  to  kick  the  West  out  of  Berlin  If  we 
did  not  accept  the  Soviet  solution  for  Ger- 
many, but  added  the  threat  of  aerial  es- 
pionage on  his  own. 

THE    PERSONAL   ELEMENT 

The  tragedy  of  Paris  Is  not  that  the  con- 
ference has  failed — many  International  con- 
ferences have  failed  and  disappeared  without 
a  splash — but  that  It  has  dramatized  and 
magnified  the  failure  by  subjecting  the 
heads  of  government,  and  particularly  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  public 
humiliation. 

This  is  why  there  is  such  a  sense  of  despair 
here  In  the  Palais  Chaillot  tonight.  If  all 
the  blunders,  all  the  awkward  excuses,  all 
the  misleading  statements  and  palpable 
falsehoods  had  been  committed  by  under- 
lings, then  everybody  could  have  looked  to 
some  higher  authority  for  reason  and  cor- 
rection. 

But  all  the  mistakes  of  the  past  month 
have  been  made  in  the  names  of  the  heads 
of  government  and  dramatized  by  their 
presence  here  In  Paris.  Khrushchev  is  angry 
about  the  American  spy  plane  over  the  So- 
viet Union  not  only  because  the  authority 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  defied  but  be- 
cause Khrushchevs  own  authority  and  pres- 
tige have  been  affronted. 

The  President  likewise  Is  furious  because 
he  has  been  snubbed  and.  more  Important, 
because  Khrushchev  has  been  scornful  of 
the  American  Presidency.  This  Is  the  geom- 
etry of  summitry.  It  Inflames  and  en- 
venoms every  dispute,  and  If  Paris  has  final- 
ly exposed  its  weakness,  this  will  be  at  least 
one  sad  consolation. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  20,  1960] 

Red  Split  Influenced  Tokyo  Crisis 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Intelligence  reports  from  the  Far  East  give 
Illuminating  details  on  why  It  was  necessary 
to  cancel  President  Basenhower's  trip  to 
Tokyo. 

One  Important  factor  was  the  Increasing 
policy  difference  between  Premier  Khru- 
shchev   in    Moscow    and    Mao    Tse-tung    in 


Ptking,  and  the  effect  It  has  had  on  the 
Japanese  Student  Federation. 

Khrushchev,  according  to  Intelligence  re- 
ports, has  wanted  to  embarrass  EMsenhower, 
but  not  harm  him.  Mao  believes  In  violence. 
The  Japanese  Student  Federation  was  split 
between  the  two. 

At  the  airport  demonstration  agadnst  Jim 
Hagerty,  the  Khrushchev  moderates  were 
In  control.  That  was  why  the  rioting  Japa- 
nese performed  the  amazing  feat  of  keeping 
Hagerty  prisoner  for  70  minutes  without 
touching  him.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
crowds  got  out  of  hand  In  Venezuela,  spat 
on  Vice  President  Nixon  and  almost  mobbed 
him.  But  Hagerty  wasnt  physically  threat- 
ened. 

When  some  rioters  got  on  the  roof  of 
Hagertys  car  and  started  rocking  It.  student 
leaders  stopped  them. 

Since  then,  the  extremist  or  Mao  wing 
of  the  Student  Federation  has  been  In  con- 
trol, and  violence  lias  been  worse.  It's  relia- 
bly reported  that  Mao  would  like  to  see  such 
violence  against  tlie  President  that  he  would 
be  killed.  Strategy  behind  this  Is  to  pro- 
voke the  United  States  into  war — which  is 
what  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Chinese  Reds 
really  want. 

( Note — This  Is  why  so  many  diplomats  are 
co'ncerned  over  Senator  Lyndon  Johnsons 
attacks  on  Khrushchev  and  his  defense  of 
Eisenhower  for  the  summit  failure.  For 
every  attack  on  Khrushchev  from  responsi- 
ble American  leaders  strengthens  the  hand 
of   the  Stalinist-Mao  Tse-tung  extremists.) 

WHY       FTLBRICHT       SMriTCHED 

About  10  days  before  Elsenhower  left  for 
the  Far  East,  astute  Senator  William 
Ft'LBRiGHT  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  publicly  urged 
the  President  to  call  off  his  trip  to  Japan. 
It  didn"t  leak  out,  but  the  reason  Fulbricht 
later  reversed  himself  was  a  private  plea  by 
.Secret.'^ry  of  State  Herter  who  convinced 
PuLBEicHT  that  the  government  of  Premier 
Klshl  would  fall  almost  overnight  if  Elsen- 
hower backed  out. 

Herter  explained  to  Senators  In  a  strictly 
secret  session  that  cancellation  would  be  the 
signal  for  Socialists  to  take  over  Japan  be-* 
cause  Klshl  and  his  party  would  lose  face. 
The  future  of  democracy,  Herter  argued, 
would  be  In  grave  danger. 

FtLBaiGHT  was  Impressed  with  the  secret 
explanation  and  announced  that  he  favored 
Ike's  visit  after  all. 

COSTLY    CARAVAJ* 

Presidential  good-will  trips  are  necessarily 
expensive.  Elsenhower  took  6  planes  with 
him  to  South  America,  has  16  planes  with 
him  in  the  Far  East. 

First,  Ike  sent  Press  Secretary  Jim  Hagerty 
and  Apjxjlntment  Secretary  Tom  Stephens 
to  Tokyo  on  one  of  his  three  special  presi- 
dential Jets.  Later,  Ike  used  his  other  two 
special  Jets  to  fiy  to  the  Far  East  himself. 
One  Jet  flew  across  the  Pacific  empty,  all 
cleaned  up  and  ready  for  the  President 
when  he  arrived.  In  addition.  Ike  ordered 
his  propeller  plane,  the  Columbine,  to  fly 
ahead  of  him  to  the  Far  East — Just  In  case. 

To  carry  his  baggage,  the  President  com- 
mandeered five  huge  C-130  flying  boxcars. 
This  Is  only  three  less  than  are  assigned  to 
support  the  entire  composite  air  strike  force. 
Piled  Into  these  flying  boxcars  was  just  about 
everjrthing  except  the  White  House  sink — • 
White  House  limousines.  Including  two 
Cadillacs,  communications  equipment,  spare 
parts,  fresh  drinking  water,  medical  equip- 
ment, and  personal  baggage. 

In  addition,  six  SC-54"6  and  an  SA-16  res- 
cue craft  accompanied  the  President.  This, 
of  course,  was  an  Important  precaution. 
They  were  In  addition  to  rescue  squadrons 
already  stationed  In  the  Far  East  along  the 
islands  across  the  Pacific. 

Meanwhile  In  Tokyo,  the  entire  Marine 
helicopter  squadron  had  been  training  for  a 
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month  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
President  around  Tokyo.  At  least  they  got 
a  chance  to  rescue  Jim  Hagerty. 

BACKSTAGE    IN    TOKYO 

When  I  was  in  Japan  last  winter  the  Tokyo 
police  were  exhausted  from  working  over- 
time protecting  the  Japanese  Diet  from  stu- 
dent riots.  Fifteen  hundred  police  were 
kept  constantly  alerted  around  the  Diet 
while  it  debated  the  United  States-Japanese 
military  base  treaty.  Recently  the  rioting 
Increased  500  percent.  The  Tokyo  police 
must  be  a'.m  s'   re  idy  to  riot  themselves. 


[F*rr>m  the  W.ushington  Poet,  June  16,  1960] 

United  States  Pvmbles  Led  to  Tokyo  Riots 

( By  Drew  Pearson) 

The  tragedy  of  what  happened  in  Japan 
regarding  the  Eisenhower  visit  Is  that  It 
didn't  have  ■•  ■\''^^'n..  Pew  countries  in  the 
world  have  tK-e.-.  ;;;ore  genuinely  friendly  to 
the  United  States  than  Japan.  In  the  15 
years  since  the  end  of  the  war  we  have 
accomplLsiied  a  miracle  of  converting  the 
vanquished  Japanese  p^eople  from  the  bitter- 
ness of  defeat  to  a  partnership  In  peace. 

Basically  most  of  the  Japanese  people  are 
still  friendly.  But  between  the  screaming 
headlines  and  the  screaming  mobs,  much  of 
this  friendship  may  be  lost.  Certainly  few 
people  outside  Japan  will  know  there  su-e 
manv  pro- Americans  In  Japan. 

TT.^  basic  mistake  behind  all  this  was  the 
E.^-^r.:.  wer  administration's  attempt  to  re- 
vrT-e  T-ha-t  we  had  previously  sold  the  Japa- 
nese— the  outlawry  of  war.  War,  it  Is  written 
into  their  constitution.  Is  Illegal.  We  wrote 
this  constitution  for  them  and  now  they 
believe  It.  And  remembering  the  suffering 
of  the  last  war,  the  horrors  of  Hiroshima,  and 
the  criticism  of  the  war  lords,  they  don't 
want  to  change  It. 

The  Japanese-American  military  alliance, 
extending  American  military  bases  for  10 
years,  obviously  risks  Japanese  Involvement 
In  any  American  war.  It  may  nullify  the 
constitution  US.  newspaper  headlines 
have  given  the  impression  that  only  Com- 
munists and  Socialists  are  against  the  treaty. 
That  13  not  true.  When  I  was  in  Japan  last 
winter  most  of  the  press — and  Japan  has 
the  largest  newspapers  in  the  world-^were 
opposed.  They  wanted  to  continue  friend- 
ship with  the  United  States  but  without  the 
risk  of  being  involved  in  war. 

I  U-2    flights 

"tliough  this  is  the  basic  trouble,  other  fac- 
tors contributed  to  the  storm  of  opposition 
to  Eisenhower's  visit.     They  are; 

Premier  Klshl.  as  crazy  about  golf  as 
Elsenhower,  isn't  popular.  He  Is  brusque, 
Inconsiderate,  unbending.  He  operates  a  big 
business  administration,  with  a  foreign  min- 
ister who  had  to  resign  from  200  corporations 
In  order  to  join  the  Cabinet. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Douglas  MacArthur  11, 
nephew  of  the  general,  has  failed  to  keep 
his  ear  tuned  to  Japanese  public  opinion. 
He  has  done  a  great  job  for  the  Klshl  gov- 
ernment, has  hid  his  head  In  the  sand  re- 
garding the  people. 

Failure  at  the  summit  led  to  the  erosion 
of  U.S.  prestige  in  Asia.  Though  a  great  wel- 
come WEis  organized  for  Eisenhower  when  he 
returned  from  Paris,  that  welcome,  plus  the 
speeches  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Everett 
DniKSEN  praising  Eisenhower,  had  no  effect 
In  Japan.  In  the  opinion  of  most  Japanese. 
Elsenhower  badly  fumbled.  On  top  of  this. 
U-2  flights  have  been  made  from  Japan,  and 
this  doubled  the  uproar  against  military 
bases. 

The  break  between  Khrushchev  and  Eisen- 
hower unloosed  Communist  sentiment 
against  Ike.  Previously,  the  Camp  David 
spirit  prevailed.  So  in  South  America  and 
Europe  during  Eisenhower  visits,  the  Com- 
munists chetered.     The  Communist  Party  In 


Japan  is  very  small  but  very  vocal  and  since 
Paris  it  has  done  Its  best  to  embarrass 
Eisenhower. 

Add  all  thes«  factors  together  and  you 
can  see  why  a  whole  decade  of  American 
friendship  may  now  go  down  the  drain  and 
the  military  alliance  may  never  become  ef- 
fective. 

L.  B.  J.  AND  SEGREGATION 

Harry  Golden,  the  Jewish  humorist,  called 
Senate  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  off  the  Sen- 
ate floor  the  other  day  to  talk  to  him  about 
desegregation. 

"I  have  been  telling  my  friends,"  Golden 
began,  "that  If  you  were  nominated,  I  know 
you  could  be  elected.  I  have  been  telling 
my  frlenfls  that  If  you  were  elected,  you  as  a 
southerner — and  I  dont  care  where  you  say 
you  live,  you  are  a  southerner — would  de- 
segregate the  South  faster  and  better  than 
any  other  person  running  for  the  Presi- 
dency." 

Turning  to  a  woman  who  accompanied 
him.  Golden  asked:  "Do  you  like  anybody 
outside  your  home  to  tell  you  what  to  do?" 

Then  back  to  Johnson,  Golden,  who  lives 
in  North  Carolina,  continued:  "You  take  a 
man  who  Is  able,  whom  the  southerners  re- 
spect, who  is  one  of  their  own,  and  you 
would  see  the  South  desegregated.  Senator, 
I  believe  you  would  do  more  for  the  South 
and  more  for  the  Negro  than  any  other  per- 
son ninnlng  for  the  Presidency." 

"Harry,  you're  right."  replied  Johnson. 
"I  am  sensitive  to  the  situation  in  the  South, 
and  I  feel  I  can  do  a  good  Job  with  my 
people." 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
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A  Familiar  Script  Is  Plated  Again 

( By  Marquis  Childs) 

The  favorite  script  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration Is  the  hero's  retiirn.  Whether 
It  Is  the  President  himself  or  Vice  President 
NnoN.  we  have  seen  the  personal  drama 
played  out  again  and  again  of  the  hero 
who  stands  up  to  sticks  and  stones.  Insults, 
bad  names,  and  then  returns  to  the  acclaim 
of  a  tumultuous  welcome. 

It  is  natural  that  the  patriotism  of  Amer- 
icans should  respond  to  the  fortitude  of  a 
leader  who  meets  with  adversity.  But  how 
much  the  personal  drama  really  means  in 
relation  to  America's  pjosltlon  In  the  world 
and  to  America's  alms  Is  something  else 
again. 

President  Eisenhower's  reception  on  his 
retxim  from  Paris  and  the  efforts  to  enhance 
his  role  In  the  tragedy  of  the  U-2  and  the 
collapse  of  the  siimmit  have  a  familiar  re- 
semblance to  the  drama  of  Nixon's  return 
from  Latin  America  2  years  ago.  Nixon  had 
been  stoned  In  Venezuela,  spat  upon  In  Uru- 
guay and  denounced  In  Peru.  When  he  re- 
turned to  a  highly  organized  reception  at 
the  airport,  It  was  the  President  who  di- 
rected the  chorus  of  Hall  to  the  Conquering 
Hero.  This  was  Nixon's  assignment  as  the 
President  returned  from  Paris. 

Nixon  said  that  his  trip  had  demonstrated 
that  top  priority  must  be  given  to  Latin 
America.  It  Is  well  the  trip  was  taken  at 
this  time,  he  was  quoted  as  saying,  for  It 
brought  out  Into  the  open  the  problems  we 
face  before  they  could  get  worse. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  Important 
steps  have  been  taken  to  upgrade  Latin 
America.  Nothing  like  the  recasting  of 
American  policy,  which  Nixon  seemed  to 
feel  was  essential,  has  occurred. 

The  Nixon  drama,  while  It  gave  a  boost 
to  the  Vice  President's  stock  in  the  polls 
and  filled  the  headlines  and  the  television 
screens,  had  no  demonstrable  effect  on  policy. 
The  script  was  faithfully  adhered  to,  with 
the  Vice  President  Ignoring  the  cautious  ad- 
vice of  the  experts  and  boldly  invading  cen- 
ters   of    antl-Amerlcan    opposition.     But    It 


was  an  interior  drama,  enthralling  for  home 
consumption  while  meaning  little  beyond 
our  own  shores. 

All  this  Is  relevant  to  the  President's  pro- 
posed visit  to  Japan  and  the  manslve  demon- 
strations being  staged  against  the  Japanese- 
American  defense  tr«'aty.  He  can  go  as 
planned,  arriving  In  Tokyo  on  June  19.  the 
date  the  treaty  Is  duu  to  become  effective. 
And.  defying  the  fanatical  leftwlng  opposi- 
tion, he  could  probably  return  to  Washington 
for  another  reception,  more  triumphal  arches 
and  Government  workers  dismissed  to  stand 
on  the  sidewalk  to  greet  him 

Doubts  are  Increasing,  however,  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  course.  There  remains  a 
possibility  of  postponing  the  visit  until  after 
the  elections  In  November.  The  President 
would  have  a  valid  reason  to  put  off  the  trip 
In  view  of  the  complications  growing  out  of 
the  collapse  of  the  summit  and  the  stormy 
consequences  In  Congress  of  whAt  has  hap- 
pened during  the  past  month. 

The  administration  apparently  feels  under 
the  necessity  to  cast  recent  events  In  such  a 
way  as  to  absolve  the  President  of  any  blame 
for  what  went  wrong  The  account  cxirrently 
being  given  of  what  led  to  the  collapse  In 
Paris  varies  radically  with  what  American 
reporters  were  being  told  as  the  events 
occurred 

The  major  effort  seems  to  be  to  convince 
the  public  that  the  U-2  made  no  difference 
whatsoever  to  the  outcome.  Secretary  of 
State  Herter's  story  is  that  Soviet  policy  had 
undergone  a  complete  switch  before  May  1 

But  this  Is  not  what  we  were  told  In  Paris 
by  briefers  who  presumably  had  authoritative 
knowledge  It  was  said  quite  plainly  that  If 
the  U  2  had  not  occurred,  the  conference 
would  have  been  held;  as  with  many  post- 
war conferences  with  Soviet  Russia.  It  would 
have  been  harsh  and  even  acrimonious;  but 
It  would  In  all  likelihood  have  ended  with  a 
formula  calling  for  another  summit  confer- 
ence and  the  President  would  have  made  his 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  Is.  of  course,  an  election  year  and  the 
Democrats  will  try  to  exploit  the  D-2  and 
the  collapse  of  the  President's  plans.  But 
surely,  even  for  the  Eisenhower  reputation,  a 
little  more  candor  would  be  helpful.  We 
shall  be  told  next  that  the  Soviets  invited 
Pilot  Francis  O.  Powers  to  make  his  flight 
over  Sverdlovsk  so  that  Premier  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev would  have  a  fine  excuse  to  torpedo 
the  summit. 

Chapter   I 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  28.  1960] 

If  the  administration's  role  after  the  U-2 
Incident  really  was  fully  coordinated,  as 
Secretary  Herter  Indicated  in  his  testimony 
yesterday,  then  tmy  mistakes  in  Judgment 
take  on  a  somewhat  different  significance. 
If  the  President  was  directly  involved  in  the 
sequence  of  comments  and  responses,  sev- 
eral points   need   further  amplification. 

Conceivably  the  acknowledgment  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  by  the  President  may 
have  been  intended  as  a  kind  of  backhanded 
assurance  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  the  U-2 
flights  were  not  haphazard  or  "aggressive" — 
though  If  so.  the  gambit  failed  The  as- 
sumption of  Presidential  responsibility  for 
the  false  cover  story  and  the  contradictory 
statements  that  followed,  however,  makes 
the  combination  of  ineptness  and  bad  luck 
seem  to  result  from  deliberate  decision.  Was 
It  then  a  calculated  choice  not  to  try  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  a 
more  graceful  exit  from  the  predicament? 

Moreover,  there  remains  a  question  why, 
when  the  overflights  were  called  off.  this 
was  not  made  clear  to  the  Russians  im- 
mediately. Perhaps  there  was  an  assump- 
tion that  when  the  Intelligence  cover  was 
exposed  the  Russians  would  automatically 
have  concluded  that  the  operation  had  been 
halted.     Nevertheless,  the  initial  statements 
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were  ambiguous;  and  at  various  stages  there 
might  have  been  a  possibility  of  allaying 
Soviet  fears  and  thereby  avoiding  a  situation 
in  which  Mr  Khrushchev's  hand  may  have 
been   forced 

Mr  Herter  was  properly  less  certain  about 
the  precise  reason  why  Mr  Khrushchev 
sabotaged  the  summit  meeting.  It  is  a  very 
Interesting  piece  of  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Embassy  had  stopped  the  press  run  of  the 
magazine  USSR  and  removed  references  to 
the  Elsenhower  visit  even  before  the  United 
States  acknowledged  responsibility  for  the 
U-2.  Yet  the  Soviet  magazine  New  Times 
was  still  speaking  hopefully  of  the  summit 
meeting  even  after  the  acknowledgment, 
though  with  increasing  skepticism  about 
Berlin.  There  are  other  Indications  that  the 
Russians  may  have  expected  almost  to  the 
eve  of  the  Paris  meeting  to  talk  about  the 
Berlin  situation. 

Perhaps  the  full  record  never  will  be 
known  completely,  for.  documentary  evi- 
dence apart,  it  is  Impcsslble  to  say  exactly 
what  went  on  In  Mr  Khrushchev's  mind. 
Mr  Herter  mentioned  as  ancillary  causes 
of  the  Soviet  action  the  pressure  on  Mr. 
Khrushchev  from  domestic  and  Chinese 
sources  as  well  as  a  conclusion  that  the 
Soviet  formula  on  Berlin  would  not  succeed. 
It  Is  also  distinctly  possible  that  Mr  Khru- 
shchev believed  that  American  policy  on 
Berlin  had  changed 

Inevitably  any  current  assessments  In- 
volve large  amounU  of  hindsight.  Fairness 
demands  the  recognition  that  what  now 
seems  relatively  clear  probably  was  highly 
unclear  at  the  time  to  the  officials  who  had 
to  make  the  Interpretations  and  recommend 
the  decisions — though  the  impression  still 
persists  that  In  an  effort  to  show  that  It  was 
in  complete  control  at  all  times  the  admin- 
istration Is  exaggerating  Its  own  sure-footed- 
ness  At  any  rate,  the  first  day  of  the  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee demonstrated  the  value  both  of  the 
inquiry  and  of  the  technique  No  doubt  It 
win  be  useful  for  the  Russians  thenwelves  to 
know  In  detail  what  prompted  the  American 
course. 


amazing  photos 

For  Instance,  our  military  people  were  de- 
termined to  send  the  U-2  observation  flights 
over  Russia  regardless  of  the  summit  con- 
ference. And  even  today  after  the  U-2  dis- 
rupted the  conference  they  would  like  to 
have  them  continued.  These  planes  had 
penetrated  deep  Inside  Russia  approximately 
100  times  during  the  past  4  years  photo- 
graphing virtually  everything  on  the  ground 
with  fantastic  clarity.  The  photographs  pin- 
pointed all  of  Russia's  missile  sites,  airfields, 
atomic  Installations,  and  even  provided  close- 
ups  of  the  big  rocket  engines  that  put  Rus- 
sian missiles  Into  space. 

These  U-2  flight*  were  able  to  fly  so  high— 
about  80.000  feet — that  no  Russian  planes 
could  reach  them.  In  fact,  one  of  them  was 
sighted  by  the  Russians  In  April  and  all  soru 
of  efforts  were  made  to  knock  it  out  of  the 
sky.  And  although  the  Russians  couldn't 
reach  It  they  did  know  about  these  flighu 
and  were  on  the  alert  for  the  next  one  in 
May. 

After  this  one  was  shot  down  we  at  first 
lied  about  It.  Then  we  told  the  truth.  Then 
we  lied  two  more  times.  Everybody  knows 
about  the  first  lie,  but  not  the  other  two. 
It's  bad  enough  to  lie  when  you  re  a  private 
individual;  but  when  a  nation  gets  caught 
lying  it  harms  Its  prestige  and  place  of 
honor  in  the  world. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  26.   1960] 
Mujtart  Wants  More  U  2  Flights 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
(Drew  Pearson's  column   today  takes   the 
form  of  a  letter  on  the  Paris  summit  confer- 
ence to  hl8  daughter,  Mrs.  Dwlght  Whitney, 
In  Loe  Angeles  ) 

My  Dear  Dacchter  :  I  said  that  I  would 
try  to  report  to  you  further  regarding  some 
of  the  tragedies  of  the  summit  conference 
Perhaps  you  saw  that  when  President  Elsen- 
hower stopped  In  Portugal  he  gave  a  hint 
that  he  made  some  mistakes,  and  I  have 
been  hoping  he  would  follow  this  up  by  tell- 
ing about  the  mistakes.  Because  only  by 
admitting  our  mistakes  can  we  pick  up  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  start  we  had  made 
toward  better  understanding  and  get  back 
on  the  track  toward  peace. 

The  sltuaUon  today  may  be  similar  to  that 
when  Russia  launched  its  first  sputnik  and 
we  realized  that  we  had  suffered  a  very  real 
scientific  defeat.  At  that  time  Mr  Elsen- 
hower wanted  to  admit  frankly  and  publicly 
that  we  had  made  serious  mlsUkes.  but  his 
White  House  advisers  argued  to  the  contrary 
They  said  this  would  be  disastrous  polltlcaUy, 
would  hurt  the  party  at  the  next  election! 
So  Ike  yielded  and  they  covered  things  up. 

I'm  afraid  the  same  thing  is  happening 
today. 

The  truth  Is  that  there  was  a  lot  of  fault 
on  our  side,  and  some  of  the  things  Khru- 
ehchev  said  were  all  too  accurate,  even 
though  he  was  very  disagreeable  and  Ul- 
tempered  about  it.  One  of  them  was  the 
charge  that  Mr  Blsenhower  was  under  the 
Influence  of  our  milltarr.  This  was  nartlT 
right.  *^       ' 


TWO    MORE    LIES 

The  second  lie  came  when  It  was  an- 
nounced In  Paris  that  President  Eisenhower 
had  ordered  no  more  U  2  flights  over  Russia 
and  that  this  order  had  been  given  on 
May   12. 

Actually  the  diplomats  knew  and  the  Rus- 
sians knew  that  this  order  had  not  been 
given  until  Sunday,  May  15.  It  was  given 
only  after  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  of  Eng- 
land and  President  de  Gaulle  of  France  had 
pleaded  with  Mr.  Elsenhower  on  Sunday 
morning  to  stop  the  flights  In  order  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Khrushchev  to  come  back  to  the 
conference  table. 

Other  people  knew  It  besides  the  diplomats 
because  Secretary  Herter  In  a  press  confer- 
ence had  strongly  indicated  that  the  fllghte 
would  continue:  and  because  Vice  President 
Nixon  In  a  televised  program  given  in  New 
York  and  Washington  over  the  weekend  had 
said  the  spy  flights  were  continuing.  On 
Monday,  May  16,  when  Nixon  got  the  word 
from  Paris  he  quickly  reversed  himself.  In 
Syracuse.  NY.,  he  said  Just  the  opposite. 

On  top  of  this  came  our  final  lie.  In  an- 
nouncing the  end  of  these  spy  flights.  It  was 
stated  In  Paris  that  President  Eisenhower  had 
given  the  grounding  order  of  May  12  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Gates  and  Gen.  Nathan 
Twining  of  tjie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This 
was  a  military  order. 

Yet  earlier  the  President  had  been  careful 
to  announce  that  these  fiights  were  purely 
civilian. 

"We  do  not  use  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air 
Force  for  this  purpose."  the  President  had 
announced  on  May  11,  "first  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  the  use  of  force  in  connection 
with  these  activities;  and  second  because  our 
military  forces  cannot  be  given  latitude 
under  broad  directions  but  must  be  kept 
under   strict  control." 

So    the    announcement    in    ParLs    that    a 

military  order  had  been  given  to  stop  these 

flights,  showed  that  we  had  been  lying  again. 

That's  why  many  AmM-lcans  in  Paris  felt 

humiliated  that  their  country's  affairs  were 

so  badly  handled.     That's  also  why  a  good 

frank  confession  of  error  as  practiced  by  the 

Catholic  Church  might  help  us  recover  some 

c»f  our  lost  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

And   you  can   tell   your  small    bovs   what 

happens  to  people  and  to  nations  when  they 

don't  tell  the  truth. 

Much  love  from 

TotTB  Father. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  29.  1960] 
Rules  for  Al-topsy 
If  come  Republicans  in  Congress  were  not 
so  intent  on  proving  that  the  President 
won  a  great  victory  at  ParU  and  that  crit- 
icism of  him  Is  treason,  there  would  be  more 
chance  of  keeping  the  Investigations  that 
many  Democrats  have  demanded  within  rea- 
sonable bounds  The  sweeping  accusation 
by  the  Democratic  Advisory  Council  over  the 
weekend  about  the  fundamental  lack  of 
purpose  and  Integrity  of  foreign  policy  was 
Just  as  extreme  as  some  of  the  Republican 
excuses  But  to  think  that  the  Issues  asso- 
ciated with  the  U-2  Incident  will  be  soft- 
pedaled  would  be  no  more  realistic  than  to 
expect  that  Mr  Khrushchev  will  forgo  fur- 
ther exploitation  of  the  affair. 

Chairman  Fitlbright  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  Chairman 
Jackson  of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery  are  responsible  men  who 
understand  the  broad  considerations  of  na- 
.  tlonal  Interest.  It  will  be  very  difficult, 
however,  to  avoid  self-righteousness  and 
partisanship  in  the  Inquiries.  Unquestion- 
ably there  Is  a  legitimate  political  issue  In 
the  embarrassment  the  country  has  suffered 
But  political  criticism  or  defense  would  be 
more  solidly  grounded  if  it  were  based  upon 
findings  arrived  at  as  Impartially  as  possible. 
Apart  from  the  manner  In  which  the  U-2 
affair  was  handled,  the  Democrats  would  be 
foolish  to  bectMne  hypermoral  about  the 
overflights  themselves  These  were  activi- 
ties of  the  sort  that  no  government  likes  to 
talk  about  publicly.  But  In  view  of  the 
boasts  of  Soviet  missile  prowess  concealed 
by  the  Iron  Curtain,  it  may  well  be  that 
any  administration  that  did  not  take  steps 
to  Inform  itself  would  have  been  derelict. 
In  any  event,  the  Democrats  would  be  well 
advised  to  tread  cautiously  In  this  area. 

Likewise.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be 
futile  to  debate  whether  President  Elsen- 
hower should  have  gone  to  Paris.  The 
Democratic  Advisory  Council  charges  that 
Mr.  Eisenhower  assented  to  the  summit  meet- 
ing "in  the  full  knowledge  that  no  progress 
had  been  made"  on  outstanding  difference* 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Whether  or  not  sum- 
mit meetings  are  useful  as  a  concept  Is  a 
reasonable  question,  but  Is  scarcely  a  parti- 
san Issue.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
had  supported   the  conference  at  Paris. 

What  would  be  altogether  warranted,  we 
think,  are  inquiries  Into  why  the  damaging 
series  of  official  contradictions  occurred  af- 
ter the  U-2  was  downed.  Had  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  In  such  a  contingency  been 
fully  thought  out?  Why  did  the  adminis- 
tration not  avail  Itself  of  the  opportunity 
for  a  more  graceful  exit  that  Mr  Khrushchev 
had  provided?  Why  was  it  necessary  for 
the  President  to  acknowledge  personal  re- 
sponsibility? What  were  the  deficlences  In 
the  chain  of  command?  It  would  be  wrong 
to  pillory  subordinate  officials,  but  certainly 
the  responsible  political  appointees  should 
be  asked  for  an  accounting. 

It  would  be  even  more  useful  for  the  In- 
vestigations to  look  into  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  slippage  of  American  prestige 
over  the  last  few  years.  How  much  did  the 
passive  acceptance  of  the  missile  gap  and  the 
seeming  subordination  of  defense  to  the 
budget  weaken  the  diplomatic  position  at 
Paris''  How  has  the  demonstrated  lag  in 
space  vehicle  development  affected  the  con- 
fidence of  others  In  the  United  States?  To 
what  extent  were  Soviet  suspicions  whetted 
by  the  vacillating  stand  on  nuclear  tests? 
These  questions  are  not  susceptible  of  con- 
clusive answers,  but  expert  evaluation  would 
be  highly  pertinent 

Obviously  all  of  this  relates  to  presidential 
responsibility.  There  would  not  be  much 
point  In  berating  Mr  Elsenhower,  who  has 
suffered  a  personal  blow  In  the  national  em- 
barrassment. But  the  question  of  who.  If 
anyone,  has  been  minding  the  store  has  a 
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direct  bearing  upon  the  principles  of  policy 
and  conduct  which  the  Investigations  could 
distill  for  future  reference.  ITiese  inquiries 
will  gain  credibility  In  direct  proportion  to 
the  degree  to  which  they  eschew  narrow  par- 
tisanship and  mere  second-guessing. 


I  U-2  Brutus? 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  23.  1960] 
It  Is  Ironic  that  the  United  States  will  be 
on  the  defensive  in  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  this  afternoon  in  part  be- 
cause it  told  the  truth.  Perhaps  no  other 
big  i;atlon  would  have  handled  the  affair 
of  the  espionage  plane  in  the  same  way.  even 
after  the  initial  blunders  and  embarrass- 
ment. 

There  Is  a  certain  cynicism  about  Intel- 
ligence operatiDns.  If  the  United  States  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  out  allowed  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  or  had  been  concerned  but 
evasive  or  had  promised  to  Investigate  thor- 
oughly Instead  of  confirming  the  incident 
without  disavowal  for  the  future,  it  might 
have  been  spared  the  Soviet  charge  In  the 
UJ^  This,  of  course.  Is  conjecture,  for  no 
one  really  knows  the  mind  of  the  Kremlin. 
In  retrospect,  however,  there  was  an  alter- 
native to  telling  an  untruth,  and  that  was 
to  be  noncommittal. 

At  any  rate,  the  United  States  will  be  by 
no  means  defenseless.  The  fllgh*  was  pro- 
vocative, but  the  fact  that  this  country 
has  suspended  such  flights  and  issued  orders 
against  their  resumption  will  be  a  miti- 
gating factor  In  U.N.  consideration.  More- 
over, the  vast  extent  of  the  intelligence  op- 
erations conducted  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  Communist  partners.  If  they  do  not  dis- 
prove the  Soviet  charge,  will  tend  at  least 
to  offset  it. 

West  German  sources  report,  for  example, 
that  the  Bonn  government  has  apprehended 
more  than  500  Communist  agents  within 
the  last  few  months.  Some  countries  In 
Asia  where  cold  war  intelligence  operations 
have  been  customary  are  Inclined  to  avoid 
one-sided  moral  condemnation  even  though 
they  do  not  like  such  activities. 

Thus  there  Is  little  likelihood  that  the 
Security  Council  will  actually  muster  a 
majority  for  censure  of  the  United  States; 
and  there  Is  a  strong  argument  that  this 
country  can  advance  for  examining  the  root 
cause  of  this  particular  problem,  which  Is 
the  secrecy  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Yet  It  Is 
by  no  means  Impossible  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  take  the  case  to  the  General 
Assembly,  where  the  reception  may  be- some- 
what less  sympathetic. 

We  shall  have  to  do  our  best  to  keep  the 
matter  in  perspective,  but  It  is  not  Incon- 
ceivable that  a  vote  In  the  Assembly  could 
go  against  the  United  States.  The  neces- 
sity in  such  circumstances  would  be  to  keep 
our  shirts  on  and  to  resist  the  demands  of 
the  domestic  United  Nations  haters.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  otir  own  mistake  has 
placed  us  in  the  predicament,  hypocritical 
f.8  the  charge  may  be:  and  If  our  explana- 
tions fall  to  persuade  we  shall  simply  have 
to  take  our  lumps. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  22,   1960) 

Canadian      Affaibs — U-2      Incident      Huht 
Neighbor's  Faith 


(By  G.  V.  Ferguson) 

MoNTRE.\L. — Hardly  a  day  has  passed  since 
the  Soviet  Union  announced  that  it  had  shot 
down  a  U.S.  U-2  reconnaissance  plane  with- 
out questions  being  asked  In  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons. 

After  a  Moscow  broadcast  had  warned 
Canada  not  to  give  harborage  to  such  planes 
and  not  to  permit  any  U-2  flights  from 
Canadian  beises.  External  Affairs  Minister 
Howard  Green  noted  that  no  official  Soviet 
statement  or  protest  had  been  received.  He 
considered  the  broadcast,  he  said,  the  unau- 
thorized remark  of  a  commentator. 


The  Canadian  denials,  nevertheless,  have 
been  unequivocal  and  complete.  The  trouble 
is  that  nobody  Is  In  a  mood  to  believe  them. 

Canadian  spokesmen  have  stated  that 
th6re  have  been  U-2  flights  over  Canada  but 
not  beyond  Canadian  air  space  The  planes, 
they  said,  were  studying  meteorology  and 
radiation  effects. 

All  flight  plans  were  duly  registered,  and 
allTJlanes  bore  US  Air  Force  markings  and 
were  flown  by  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel,  they 
said. 

Other  statements  declared  that  U-2  planes 
did  not  carry  enough  fuel  to  take  off  from 
U.S.  bases  and  penetrate  Soviet  air  space  after 
cfossing  Canada.  Since  no  planes  had  taken 
off  from  Canadian  bases.  It  was  said,  it  was 
obvious  that  Canada  was  in  no  way  Involved. 

But  in  the  present  temper  of  CanadiaiiB 
generally,  these  answers  are  all  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  If  such  flights  have  taken 
place  olsewhere.  they  could  have  happened 
here,  is  the  barroom  and  tea-table  gossip. 

This,  unfortunately,  must  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  more  permanent  consequences  of 
the  U-2  Incident.  Statements  emanating 
from  Washington  will  henceforth  be  sub- 
jected to  more  critical  analysis  than  the 
easy-going  Canadians  have  hitherto  applied 
to  the  words  and  deeds  of  their  big  neighbor. 

Deeply  dependent  on  the  United  States 
for  their  defense,  they  have  liked  to  believe 
in  the  complete  bona  fides  of  administration 
statements.  They  will  be  henceforth  some- 
what suspicious,  and  also  somewhat  fearful. 
The  reasoning  Is  that  it  may  be  true  that 
Canadian  bases  are  not  being  used  for  under- 
ground purposes,  but  if  the  Russians  believe 
they  are.  it  won't  make  much  difference  in 
the  results. 

The  good  sense  of  the  Canadian  people  will 
in  due  course  assert  Itself,  and  the  relative 
steadiness  of  both  Government  and  opposi- 
tion in  Parliament  will  help  a  great  deal. 
There  will  be  little  mischief  making.  But 
In  some  quarters,  the  question  is  being  asked 
about  the  broad  effect  of  the  incident  in 
countries  less  deeply  friendly  than  Canada  to 
the  United  States,  and  less  committed  to 
its  leadership  and  alliance. 


[Prom   the  Washington  Post,  May  20,   1980 1 
Pacts  To  Be  Paced 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Paris — After  the  ugly  scenes  of  the 
aborted  summit  meeting,  it  is  wise  to  make 
up  a  sort  of  balance  sheet  of  facts  to  be 
faced.    " 

The  first  fact  that  needs  facing,  alas,  is  the 
grave  loss  of  prestige  and  confidence  that 
President  Elsenhower  has  suffered.  As  Wal- 
ter Llppmann  has  written.  It  Is  right  that 
men  of  all  parties  should  rally  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  it  Is  also  wrong  to  be  self-delud- 
ing. The-  affair  of  the  U-2  has  caused  Amer- 
ica's greatest  friends  In  the  Western  alliance 
to  conclude  that  America's  present  leader- 
slup  is  bumbjlng  and  maladroit. 

There  is  no  use  arguing  about  the  Justice 
or  injustice  of  this  conclusion.  It  is  there, 
like  the  weather:  and  like  the  weather,  it 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  second  fact  to  be  faced  Is  less  painful 
to  American  self-esteem  but  decidedly  more 
alarming  The  leadership  of  the  other  great 
world  bloc  is  even  more  dangerous  and  im- 
placable than  all  but  the  worst  of  pessi- 
mls'^s  had  Imagined  In  their  gloomiest  mo- 
ments. 

■  After  seeing  Niklta  S.  Khrushchev  do 
everything  but  froth  at  the  mouth  and  chew 
the  carpet  at  his  Incredible  press  conference, 
a  great  many  observers  in  Paris  began  to 
use  the  grim  adjective  "Hltlerlan."  In 
this  reporter's  opinion,  the  adjective  Is  mis- 
applied. Khrushchev  was  intentionally  mak- 
ing Hltler-llke  noises,  irt  order  to  intimidate 
as  Hitler  Intimidated  But  those  who  know 
the  man  best  believe  that  he  was  doing  this 
from  calculation,  and   not   because  he  was 


carried  away  as  the  neurotic  Hitler  so  often 
used  to  be 

But  even  if  Khrushchev  is  not  seml-luna- 
tlc.  as  Adolf  Hitler  was.  the  consolation  Is 
trifling.  The  character  of  his  mental  proc- 
esses is  not  very  important,  after  all.  If  he 
Is  capable  of  talking  as  he  has  talked  and 
acting  as  he  has  threatened  to  act  The 
Khrushchev  seen  In  Paris  was  no  Jolly, 
proverb-quoting,  detente-seeking  peasant. 
This  man  was  a  political  carnivore,  cheated 
of  his  prey 

As  for  the  third  and  final  fact  to  be  faced. 
It  flows  directly  from  the  second  A  major 
effort  tc  strengthen  the  military  defenses  of 
the  Wesi  is  now  a  matter  of  great  urgency. 
This  is  clearly  true,  even  although  the  Inci- 
dent of  the  U-2  has  revealed  a  current  bal- 
ance of  power  that  seems  to  be  reasonably 
satisfactory. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  a  strengthened 
defense  effort  is  now  urgent  On  the  one 
hand,  no  one  who  has  watched  Khrushchev's 
macabre  and  brutal  performance  in  Paris 
can  doubt  that  this  man  is  capable  of  strik- 
ing at  the  United  States  and  the  West  with 
every  bomb  In  his  arsenal,  if  ever  he  believed 
he  can  do  so  with  Impunity  On  the  other 
hand,  the  military  balance,  though  still  ap- 
parently satisfactory,  is  plainly  tilting  In 
Krushchev's  favor.  Later  on,  therefore,  he 
may  come  to  believe  It  Is  safe  to  strike.  This 
is  what  has  to  be  averted  at  all  costs 

The  main  things  that  need  doing  are  the 
same  things  that  were  discussed  during  the 
debate  on  national  defense  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  Appropriations  are  needed  to 
Inaugurate  a  maximum  airborne  alert  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command's  entire  force  of  B-52 
bombers.  The  airborne  alert  ought  to  begin 
now.  and  continue  at  full  strength  until  the 
United  States  striking  power  In  long-range 
guided  missiles  has  been  massively  aug- 
mented. 

Similarly  the  buildup  of  the  long-range 
missiles  ought  to  be  Increased  in  every  way 
possible,  and  ever>'  dollar  should  be  appro- 
priated that  can  be  used  to  speed  the  two 
reconnaissance  satellite  projects.  Midas  and 
Samos  In  addition,  the  affair  of  the  U-2 
plainly  proves  the  shortsightedness  of  the 
policymakers  who  have  cut  back  production 
of  the  B-52-H  bomber  almost  to  zero 

Here  Is  a  bomber  with  the  range,  speed,  and 
altitude  characteristics  that  will  allow  it  to 
imitate  the  U  2'8  performance  It  can  go  al- 
most where  it  will  in  the  skies  above  the 
Soviet  Union,  just  as  the  U-2  did  for  so  long 
It  Is  not  menaced,  so  far  as  Is  known,  by 
Improvements  In  the  Soviet  air  defense  sys- 
tem, whereas  the  B  52.  flying  at  low  speeds 
and  at  somewhat  lower  altitudes,  may  well 
be  menaced  later  on 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  any  policy- 
maker can  have  all  but  8topp>ed  production 
of  the  B-52-H  bomber,  with  the  example  of 
the  U-2  before  his  eyes.  But  this  is  what 
was  done.  And  this  is  what  should  now  be 
undone  as  far  as  possible. 

More  costly  defense  programs:  still  deeper 
distrust  of  the  Kremlin:  apologies  needed 
for  our  own  leadership's  performance — they 
make  an  unpleasant  list.  But  we  have  now- 
been  warned  It  can  be  very  dangerous  In- 
deed if  the  warning  is  ignored 


4Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May   19,    1960] 

First  or  All 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Amid  the  wreckage,  and  as  we  recover 
from  the  shock,  the  long  work  of  rebuild- 
ing will  have  to  begin.  Where  must  it  be- 
gin? It  must  begin  at  the  point  where  the 
most  critical  damage  has  been  done  Where 
is  that  point?  It  is  not  in  what  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev said  or  did  to  us.  It  Is  In  what  we 
did  to  ourselves.  It  Is  that  we  "first  did 
help  to  wound  ourselves" 

The  wound  has  been  made  by  the  series  of 
blunders  on  the  gravest  matters  in  the  high- 
est quarters.    These  blunders  have  not  only 
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angered  the  Russians  and  wrecked  the  sum- 
mit conference  but,  much  worse  than  all 
that,  they  have  cast  doubt  among  our  allies 
and  among  our  own  people  on  our  com- 
petence to  lead  the  Western  alliance  on  the 
Issues  of  peace  and  war.  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
harsh  and  Intemperate  language  has  pro- 
duced a  reaction  and  evoked  sjrmpathy  for 
the  plight  of  the  President.  But  we  must 
have  no  illusions  about  the  depth  and  the 
extent  of  the  loss  of  confidence  in  Ameri- 
can leadership,  in  the  Judgment,  sagacity, 
and  pollticAl  competence  of  the  Government 
in  Washington. 

This  Is  the  damage  to  which  we  must 
address  ourselves.  We  are  a  free  people, 
and  one  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  society 
is  that,  unlike  an  unfree  society,  it  pro- 
vides a  way  to  deal  with  error  and  correct 
mistakes  This  is  to  Investigate,  to  criti- 
cize, to  debate,  and  then  to  demonstrate 
to  the  people  and  to  the  world  that  the 
lessons  of  the  fiasco  have  been  learned  and 
will  be  applied. 

In  a  situation  like  ours  the  damage  to 
our  prestige  would  be  Irreparable  If  we  all 
rallied  around  the  President  and  pretended 
to  think  that  there  was  nothing  seriously 
wrong.  Por  that  would  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  blunders  will  not  be  corrected  but 
win  be  continued,  and  that  our  whole  jjeople 
are  satisfied  with  bad  government  It  is  the 
dissenters  and  the  critics  and  the  opposition 
who  can  restore  the  world's  respect  for 
American  competence.  We  cannot  do  this 
by  pretending  that  the  lncomi>etence  does 
not  exist 

These  are  hard  words  But  in  what  other 
words  shall  we  describe  the  performance  on 
Sunday  night  when  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, who  is  in  Paris  as  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers,  ordered  a  worldwide  alert  of 
American  combat  forces?  On  Sunday  night 
Mr  Macmillan  and  General  de  Gaulle  were 
still  struggling  to  find  some  way  out  of  the 
affair  of  the  spy  plane  Yet  thU  was  the 
time  chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
stage  a  worldwide  readiness  exercise  which, 
though  not  the  last  stage  before  actual  war. 
Is  one  of  the  preliminary  stages  to  It. 

Why  Sunday  of  all  days?  This  blunder 
was  not  the  work  of  some  forgotten  colonel 
on  a  Turkish  airfield.  ThU  was  the  work 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  of  the 
President  The  timing  of  the  exercise  was 
Just  a  shade  worse  than  sending  off  the 
U-2  on  its  perilous  mission  2  weeks  before 
the  summit  The  timing  of  the  so-called 
exercise  makes  no  sense  whatever  Por  If 
the  alert  was  concerned  with  a  possible  sur- 
prise attack,  when  In  the  name  of  common- 
sense  could  there  be  less  danger  of  a  sxir- 
prise  attack  on  the  Western  World  than  when 
Mr    K    in  person  was  in  Paris? 

Unhappily,  too.  Secretary  Gates's  exer- 
cise was  Just  about  as  incompetently  ad- 
ministered at  the  top  as  was  the  affair  of 
the  spy  plane.  Tills  time,  it  appears,  the 
top  people  forgot  to  say  anything  about 
the  exercise  to  their  press  oflQcers  who  did 
■  not  know  what  to  say,  and  were  not  even 
in  their  offices,  when  the  public  was  being 
frightened  by  the  exercise. 

A  great  government  faced  with  a  most 
formidable  adversary,  itself  the  leader,  cham- 
pion, and  mainstay  of  the  non-Communist 
world,  cannot  t>€  conducted  in  such  a  feck- 
less and  haphazard  way.  That  is  the  dam- 
age that  first  must  be  repaired  before  we 
can  begin  to  deal  with  the  general  interna- 
tional wreckage,  and  to  regain  our  confidence 
In  ourselves. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  May  16   1960] 
Whitk  House  Aid  Is  Investigated 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
(While  I>rew  Pearson  Is  covering  the  sum- 
mit conference,  his  associate.  Jack  Anderson, 
Is  watching  the  Washington  scene.) 

Even   as   former   President   Truman  s   ap- 
pointments   secretary     Matt    Connelly,    was 


finally  shut  behind  bars  last  week,  the  Demo- 
crats began  Investigating  his  successor.  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  appointments  secretary 
and  White  House  prankster,  Tom  Stephens. 

They  want  to  know  more  about  Stephens' 
connections  with  the  Blue  Ridge  Gas  Co., 
which  won  the  right  to  distribute  gas  in 
Rockingham  County,  Va  ,  after  one  of  the 
lengthiest  battles  ever  fought  before  the  Ped- 
eral  Power  Commission. 

The  Commission  even  refused  to  hear  a 
competitor,  Virginia  Petroletim  Jobbers  Asso- 
ciation, which  asked  to  tq^pear  in  opposition. 
The  court  of  appeals  later  overruled  the 
Commission  and  forced  it  to  go  throxigh  the 
hearings  all  over  again.  But  the  second  ver- 
dict came  out  the  same  as  the  first.     . 

backstage    INirmCNCET 

The  Democrats  have  now  heard  that  Ste- 
phens not  only  was  a  major  stockholder  and 
vice  president  of  Blue  Ridge  but  may  have 
used  his  White  House  connections  tc  influ- 
ence Commissioner  Frederick  Stueck's  vote. 

Stueck  told  this  column  that  he  has  talked 
occasionally  with  Stephens  but  denied  that 
FT*C  matters  were  ever  discussed. 

During  the  time  the  Blue  Ridge  case  was 
pending  before  the  Commission,  Stueck  esti- 
mated he  had  been  in  touch  with  Stephens 
"a  half  dozen  times"  These  contacts  were 
"purely  social."  Stueck  said. 

He  recalled  that  he  had  lunched  with  the 
White  House  aid,  althoygh  he  had  no  mem- 
ory for  the  details.  He  was  sure  only  that 
they  had  never  met  in  elther's  office  and 
had  scrupulously  avoided  mentioning  PPC 
business. 

The  publlclty-shy  Stephens  got  Into  poll- 
tics  through  former  Attorney  General  Her- 
bert Brownell.  Stephens  handled  under- 
cover political  assignments  for  the  Dewey - 
Brownell  political  machine.  This  experience 
may  explain  why  Stephens  alwajrs  fades  out 
of  the  backgroxmd  when  pictures  are 
snapped  around  the  White  House. 

IN    AND    out 

After  he  Joined  President  Eisenhower's 
staff.  Stephens  formally  cut  his  ties  with 
a  hole-in-the-wall  Washington  law  firm 
which  suddenly  began  prospering.  He  went 
back  to  the  law  flrm  In  1965,  but  kept  a  desk 
in  the  White  House.  Por  several  months. 
he  operated  out  of  both  his  law  office  and 
the  White  House. 

Then  in  March  1958  he  accepted  reap- 
pointment as  the  Presidents  appointments 
secretary  and  again  divorced  himself  from 
his  law  firm.  At  the  same  time,  he  assert- 
edly  sold  his  interest  in  Blue  Ridge  to  his 
law  partner's  mother. 

The  law  partner,  H  Douglas  Weaver,  who 
is  also  president  of  Blue  Ridge,  insisted  to 
this  column  that  Stephens  made  a  clean 
break  with  both  the  law  office  and  gas  com- 
pany However,  Democrats  on  the  House 
Legislative  Oversight  Subcommittee  intend 
to  investigate  for  themselves  as  part  of  their 
probe  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Note — Bom  in  Ireland  and  brought  up  in 
Brooklyn.  Stephens  Is  known  Inside  the 
White  House  for  his  Innocent  mischief.  He 
succumbed  one  day  to  an  irresistible  urge  to 
wear  one  brown  shoe  and  one  black  shoe  to 
work.  On  another  occasion,  he  brought  a 
phony  Chinese  celebrity  to  the  White  House. 

BEHIND    the    u-2    STORT 

The  mystery  has  now  been  solved  as  to 
who  put  out  the  phony  story  that  the  U-2 
spy  plane  dlsapipeared  after  reporting  an 
oxygen  failure  over  Lake  Van,  Turkey. 

The  release  was  prepared  In  the  State  De- 
partment by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Ed- 
win M.  J  Kretzann  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
cover  up  the  truth  about  our  aerial  espio- 
nage. 

He  knew  that  «.  y^^werfxil  monitoring  sta- 
tion in  Tiirki  V  :  »-:  tracked  the  spy  plane 
1  200   miles  ini^j   R  i.-^sl.-i    and    had   overhfard 


the  cotmnands  of  the  Russian  fliers  who  fi- 
nally Intercepted  It  over  Sverdlovsk. 

Because  it  is  an  unwritten  rule  of  Interna- 
tional diplomacy  never  to  admit  espionage. 
however,  he  prepared  the  phony  staument. 
Spokesmen  for  the  Etefense  Department 
warned  that  the  Russians  might  salvage  the 
downed  plane  and  even  capture  the  pilot. 
Then  they  would  be  able  to  prove  that  the 
United  States  not  only  was  spying  but  lying. 

Kretzmann  referred  the  decision  to  the 
White  House  where  Press  Secretary  Jim 
Hagerty  finally  approved  the  phony  state- 
ment. So  far  as  this  column  can  learn, 
Hagerty  did  not  consult  President  Eisen- 
hower but  made  the  decision  on  his  own 
responsibility. 

Later  the  Defense  Department's  worst  fears 
turned  out  to  be  all  too  well  founded. 

(Note — One  reason  the  fake  report  fooled 
so  many  top  officials  is  that  two  U-2  planes 
were  Involved  in  the  May  Day  mission.  The 
second  U-2  was  flying  along  the  Soviet 
border  as  a  decoy.  For  a  while,  many  of- 
ficials thought  it  was  the  second  plane  that 
had  rejxwted  oxygen  failure.  Search  flights 
from  Adana.  Turkey,  even  scoured  the  Lake 
Van  area  for  a  downed  U-2. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  12,  1960) 
United  States  Heard  Russians  Chasinc  U-2 
(While  Drew  Pearson  is  en  route  to  the 
summit  conference  his  associate.  Jack  An- 
derson is  covering  the  Washington  scene.) 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 
The  terse  radio  exchanges  between  the 
Russian  pilots  who  shot  down  an  American 
spy  plane  over  Sverdlovsk.  1.200  miles  inside 
Russia,  were  picked  up  by  supersensitive  lis- 
tening devices  In  Turkey,  It  has  now  been 
learned. 

The  last  words  that  crackled  over  the  radio 
were  one  pilot's  excited  shout:  "He's  ttirnlng 
left."    Tlien  silence. 

Despite  the  great  distance,  the  Red  fliers' 
conversation  was  overheard  distinctly 
through  monitoring  equipment  which  Uncle 
Sam  uses  to  keep  an  ear  to  the  ground  along 
the  So\net  border. 

From  official  reports  that  no  longer  can 
be  considered  secret,  this  column  has  pieced 
together  the  dramatic  story  of  Francis 
Powers'  fateful  flight  Into  Premier  Kiiru- 
shchev's  arms. 

Powers  was  on  the  lookout  for  a  space 
spectacular  which  the  Russians  had  hinted 
they  might  attempt  on  May  Day  His  course 
took  him  over  the  missile  center  from  which 
they  were  expected  perhaps  to  launch  a  man 
Into  space.  As  it  turned  out.  Powers  pro- 
vided the  May  Day  spectacular. 

SOVIET  trap? 

Some  officials  suspect  he  was  lured  into  a 
trap  which  the  Russians  had  baited  with 
their  May  Day  hints.  But  although  Uncle 
Sam  was  curious  about  what  the  Russians 
might  be  up  to.  surveillance  of  the  missile 
center  was  only- a  small  part  of  his  assign- 
ment. He  was  supposed  to  complete  a 
photo-reconnaissance  mission  through  the 
heart  of  Russia  from  the  Pakistan  border  to 
Sverdlovsk,  then  left  over  Murmansk  to  the 
Norwegian  airbase  at  Budo. 

The  weather  determined  the  course  and 
timing  of  his  mission  more  than  the  Soviet's 
May  Day  plans.  The  upper  altitude  had  to 
be  free  of  moisture,  so  his  high-soaring  Jet 
plane  wouldn't  leave  a  vapor  trail.  He  also 
wanted  to  avoid  clouds  which  might  obscure 
his  camera's  vision. 

Conclusion:  It  is  unlikely  the  Russians 
had  any  advance  warning  of  his  coming, 
though  their  vigil  may  have  been  sharper 
than  usual  on  May  Day. 

Powers  F>osed  as  a  civilian  pilot  flying 
weather  reconnaissance  missions  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion out  of  Adana,  Turkey  Not  even  his 
wife  was  permitted  to  know  of  his  true  work. 
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He  took.  c:T  .'rom  Adiina.  as  Khrushchev  re- 
por:ed.  on  April  27  He  stayed  at.  Peshawar, 
Piilcistan.  unu;  the  weather  wus  nght  lor  his 
daring   n..ssion. 

POISOJ^ED  NEEDLE 

ilis  orders  did  not  caU  far  him  to  commit 
svucide  In  ordar  to  avoki  capture.  In  lact, 
he  carried  a  stirvlvai  kit  which  wa*  supposed 
to  help  him  keep  alive  In  case  of  mishap.  It 
was  true  the  kit  Included  a  poiaoned  needle,^ 
ho.vever,  wiiich  he  was  expected  to  conceal 
and  use  only  to  escape  ujrfire 

Powers  cruised  acT'JHB  Russia  in  the  thin, 
blue-blaclc  air  above  75.000  feet.  As  he  ap- 
proached Sverdlovsk  our  monitors  picked  up 
excited  Russian  commands  which  Indicated 
he  had  been  detected. 

Even  as  the  Soviet  interceptors  gave  chase 
the  American  trackers  were  not  unduly 
alarmed.  A  U-2  spy  plane  had  been  spotted 
once  before  over  Russia,  but  on  its  lofty 
course  It  had  kept  out  of  Soviet  reach  and 
had  fled  home  safely. 

The  Soviets  have  planes  which  can  Boar 
far  above  75.000  feet,  but  they  can't  maneu- 
ver at  the  same  level  as  the  light  gUder- 
llke  U-2. 

The  Russian  shout  "He's  turning  left,"  in- 
dicated Powers  was  cahnly  following  his  pre- 
scribed flight  plan  which  called  for  a  left 
wing  over  Sverdlovsk. 

What  happened  thereafter  can  only  be 
conjectured  Khrushchev's  statement  sug- 
gests a  rocket  fragment  may  have  crippled 
Powers'  plane.  Or  the  motor  may  have 
stalled,  forcing  liim  to  dive  below  40.000 
feet  to  start  it  again.  The  first  Russian 
report  claimed  he  wa&  bagged  around  30i)00 
feet. 

STATE'S   FAMlICifnOK 

The  news  tha-  F'  .'■••;  rr.ight  be  down  in 
Russia  vas  flasbed  imsM^diately  to  Washing - 
tan.  Only  the  topmost  oftlci^Us  knew  what 
Powers    was    df'.Tvr  r    Ru-ssii.     They    ^t 

together  last  Simdav  Uyr  a  frantic  hush- 
htUBh  conference  T:.-  St..'-  Department 
representative  wanted  U)  fabricate  the  stcwy 
th<.t  Powers  had  repor'.ed  axi  oxycen  failure 
(_  :i  .  j.-r:.er  flight  o'.-'-r  I.aJce  Van.  Turkey. 
Thf  Defe.n.-e  Di^piirtrrieTiT  art- jed  It  was  sense- 
less to  dery  wf;at  Khrash  hev  probably 
wouid   '-'yf  p.r  :e  to  :  ro^  e 

The  dectsioii  was  referrtd  to  the  White 
House  which  approved  the  State  Department 
plan.  Whether  President  Eisenhower  was 
personally  consulted  isn't  known.  Certainly 
he  should  h.-.'.  e  been 

In  a  deyperate  a:t<"r!ipt  '.a  r.  ak?  the  phony 
story  stick,  a  report  oi  an  oxypen  failure 
over  Lake  Van  »  ts  c-jri;.a.ted  through  nor- 
mal channels,  and  search  planes  were  sent 
from  Adana  to  comb  the  lake  area  for  the 
missing  plane. 

Not  until  Khrushchev  revealed  Russia  had 
captured  Powers  complete  with  his  survival 
kit  and  espionage  equipment  did  Secretairy 
of  State  Herter  decide  it  would  be  better  to 
confess  the  truth  before  matters  got  any 
worse. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  11.  19C01 

XJKrrED  States  Has  Two  Secretajiies  of  Siati 

1  By  Drew  Pe.u-son  ) 

The  dispatch  of  the  American  "observa- 
tion "  plane  over  the  heart  of  the  Soviet 
Union  shortly  before  the  summit  conference 
highlights  a  situation  which  has  plagued 
U.S.  foreign  policy  ever  since  the  war. 

It  Is  the  fact  that  we  have  two  Secretaries 
of  State. 

One  is  the  official  Secretary  of  State. 
Christian  Herter.  The  other  U  Allen  Dulles, 
head  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
In  many  cases.  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
has  little  klea  what  the  supersecret  arm  of 
the  US  Government,  Central  Intelligence, 
Is  doing  More  than  oiice  Central  Intelli- 
gence h;is  severely  disrupted  U.S.  foreign 
relations. 


L&£t  week.  State  Department  and  Pentaf^n 
oflBclals  were  telllnc  the  truth — as  far  as 
they  knew  It — when  tht-y  put  out  that  phony 
aiita  about  pilot  Powt>rs  havir^  .  x- v»-a 
tnMiJ>«e  over  Lake  Van.  This  is  ».  nat  t-.-y 
■were  told  by  the  CIA,  and  they  seemed  so 
convinced  the  story  was  true  that  a  good 
many  newsmen,  including  this  writer,  be- 
lieved  them. 

This  w.is  how  the  United  States,  on  the 
verge  of  one  of  the  most  important  Intexna- 
tionaJ  conferenoes  tn  recent  years,  got 
cau^t,  first  spying,  and  then  lying. 

No  country  could  have  been  put  In  a  more 
hunuliattng  position.  Ajid  no  country  could 
ha\e  had  its  t>argaliiing  power  at  the  Paris 
talks  mcH*  neatly  ptilled  out  from  lUKler  It. 

Note. — All  Premier  Khrushchev  has  to  do, 
to  make  his  propaganda  sockeroo  devastat- 
tngly  complete.  Is  to  take  pilot  Prancls 
Powers  to  Paris  and  personally  hand  him 
back  to  President  Elsenhower  with  the 
gesture:  "We  don't  want  him.  We  won't 
punish  him  because  he  was  merely  carrying 
out  capitalistic  orders  Tou  can  have  him. 
But  dont  let  him  come  our  way  iagaln." 

And  since  Khrushchev  Is  one  of  the  most 
skilled  propaganda  artists  In  five  continents, 
he  may  well  do  this. 

AIA.N   TO   OUTEE  &P.\CE 

What  Central  Intelligence  was  up  to  was 
to  spy  on  what  secret  stunt  the  Russians 
were  going  to  puU  Just  before  the  summit 
conference.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Ru-*iAn 
scientistfi  hit  the  moon  just  before  Khru- 
shchev came  to  the  United  States,  and  it  has 
long  been  rumored  that  they  would  launch  a 
man  into  space  Just  before  the  summit. 

The  chief  Russian  missile  center  is  north- 
east of  the  Caspian  directly  on  the  course 
taken  by  pilot  Powers  on  his  Ill-timed  Oi^fat. 
Hj«  telescopic  cameras  were  supposed  to  pick 
up  anf  sign  of  Soviet  scientific  activity 
which  might  surjK-ise  the  world  just  before 
the  summit. 

In  Washington.  Central  Intelligence  Is 
known  as  the  hush-hush  agency.  It  is  also 
sacrosanct.  Congress  does  not  investigate 
it.  Congress  does  not  even  try  to  get  a 
breakdown  on  the  use  of  Its  funds.  Con- 
gressional appropriations  committees  are 
ea^e-eyed  with  every  penny  spent  for  propa- 
ganda by  the  US  Information  Agency,  and 
Representative  Johw  Roo?fET  of  Brooklyn 
has  even  cut  back  that  agency  because  It 
hasn  t  employed  certain  Voloe  of  America 
personnel  from  Brooklyn. 

Wot  so  with  C^mtral  Intellierence.  It  can 
aTfnrd  to  pay  pilot  Powers  $2,500  a  month 
and  not  be  answerable  to  Congress.  It  can 
also  afford  to  Invest  in  the  two  gold  m-rist- 
watcbes,  seven  ladien'  rings,  500  rubles  plus 
the  gold  French  francs,  which  gave  Khru- 
shchev the  opportunity  of  getting  off  that 
wisecrack  about  being  •vi,Tapf>ed  In  cellophane 
in  the  "cultured  American  way." 

"Why."  asked  Khrushchev,  "was  all  this 
necessary  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  atmos- 
piiere?  Maybe  he  was  to  have  flown  on  to 
Mars  I  with  those  seven  ladies'  rln^)  to  lead 
astray  Martian  ladies." 

BACKSTAGE   WrTH    CIA 

No  CIA  personnel  can  ever  admit  thejr 
work  for  the  CIA.  Even  In  Washington  they 
are  anonymous.  For  some  time  Air  Force 
planes  used  to  make  reconnaissance  flights 
over  Russia.  But  since  the  flight  of  mili- 
tary personnel  orer  another  country  could 
be  an  act  of  war,  this  Job  was  transferred 
to  the  CIA.  When  a  plane  flies  over  50.000 
feet,  its  hard  to  spot.  Powers'  pliine  was 
flying  at  63.000.  But  specially  built  cameras 
can  take  excellent  photographs  at  this  alti- 
tude. Experts  who  know  how  to  read  them 
can  tell  exactly  what  is  going  on  65.000  feet 
below.  Modern  spying  long  ago  abandoned 
Mata  Harl  techniques.  It  now  oorsi-t?  of 
iong-range  lenses,  electronic  Uste:  t  de- 
vices,    plus     the     fxAJSon     r.eedle — if     yovire 


caught.  Powers  had  the  needle  but  did  not 
use  U  Soviet  planes  have  never  been  caught 
over  the  continental  United  States,  but  rapor 
trails  have  been  picked  up  over  Alaska,  Iran 
and  Canada.  One  reason  Soviet  planes  don't 
try  to  spy  on  the  United  States  is  because 
every  one  of  our  bases  la  known,  while  very 
accurate  aerial  maps  can  be  purchased  from 
the  US.  Government.  All  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy has  to  do  ts  go  down  and  buy  them. 


(Prom   the  Washington  Evening  Star,  June 

16,   1»«0| 

No  Trip  to  Tokyo 

The  decision  to  postpone  and  probably 
abandon  President  Elsenhower's  visit  to 
Tokyo  Is  both  sensible  and  necessary  For 
the  President  could  not  have  gone  to  the 
Japanese  capital  without  running  serious 
risk  of  physical  Injury,  and.  given  the  pre- 
vailing condltloos.  there  Is  grave  doubt  that 
Prime  Minister  Kishl's  political  poslUon 
would  have  been  strengthened  by  an  Eisen- 
hower visit. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  cancellation  of 
the  Eisenhower  mission  is  a  great  triumph 
for  the  howling.  Communist-led  mobs  that 
have  taken  over  tlie  streets  of  Tokyo.  Mos- 
cow Is  gloating,  and  It  has  reason  to  gloat. 
For  this  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  free  world 
and  to  Its  position  in  the  Par  East.  One  can 
only  hope  that  Prinze  Minister  Kiahl.  who 
has  denounced  the  demonstrations  as  obvi- 
ous, premeditated  violence  planned  by  Com- 
munisu."  will  be  able  to  stay  In  power  and 
that- he  will  not  be  forced  to  yield  in  his 
determination  to  push  the  Japanese- Ameri- 
can defense  pact  to  final  ratlAcatiosi. 

It  Is  necessary,  to  face  facts,  however,  and 
the  slgnifkiant  fact  in  Tokyo  seems  to  toe 
that  the  Kishi  government  Is  either  unaMe 
or  unwilling  to  suppress  the  mobs  Re- 
straint will  never  be  eflectlve  when  a  gov- 
ernment Is  dealing  with  frenzied  hoodlum.-^ 
led  by  skilled  Communist  street  fighters. 
Yet  the  report  from  Tokyo  Is  that  yester- 
day's noting  went  on  for  7  hours  before  the 
police,  overwhelmed  by  the  mobs  and  lor- 
bldden  to  use  their  revolvers,  recelvetl  orders 
to  charge  with  tear  gas — the  first  lime  In  8 
years  that  the  Japanese  Oovernment  hafU 
permitted  the  use  of  gas. 

The  Kifihl  regime  Is  talking  bravely  of 
"fighting  this  violence  head  on  "  And  it  may 
be  true  that  Uie  rioters  constitute  oiUy  a 
"small  minority  led  by  professional  agi- 
tators "  But  snuiU  minorities,  when  sufl- 
ciently  ruthless  and  determined,  have  taken 
over  governments  before,  especially  govern- 
ments that  are  Irresolute  and  anwilUng  ui 
meet  force  with  force.  We  may  see  this  again 
In  Japan,  and.  If  so.  It  will  be  a  great  tragedy 
But  governments  which  will  not  act  to  save 
themselves  cannot  be  rescued  by  good -will 
visits  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


(Prom  the  Ws.shington  Evening  Star.   June 

15.   1060] 
P*R    East    Tmir    SrEW    Vftal    to    TJ  S     Bares 

COMCEPT 

Paris,  June  15 — There  is  a  growing  aware- 
ness here  that  the  real  stakes  Involved  In 
President  Eisenhower's  trip  to  the  Far  East 
are  much  greater  than  the  simple  spreading 
of  international  good  will. 

The  series  of  crises  that  have  shaken  the 
outer  perimeter  of  the  free  world  In  the  past 
few  coonths  are  hardly  coliu:ldental.  Taken 
together,  they  do  In  fact,  impose  a  com- 
pelling responsibility  on  the  President  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  and.  if  possible,  to  reverse 
the  pattern  before  It  Is  too  late. 

What  is  being  threatened  today,  as  at  no 
time  since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  Is  the 
American  concept  of  a  peripheral  military 
defense  depending  on  foreign  baaes.  There 
are  a  number  of  well-quallfled  observers  In 
Europe  who  believe  that  this  system,  and 
with  It  the  foundation  of  American  pmllttcal 
foreign  policy,  is  already  in  a 


process  of  rapid  disintegration  The  need 
now.  It  is  argued.  Is  for  a  complete  revision 
of  policy. 

So  far  as  virtually  all  American  leaders  are 
concerned.  thU  Is  unwelcome  and  dangerous 
talk  And  yet  the  hard  facts  of  recent  devel- 
opments In  Korea  and  Japan,  In  Turkey  and 
Pakistan,  cannot  be  easily  brushed  aside. 

This  argument,  to  be  sure,  does  not  hold 
up  when  applied  to  well-Integrated  areas 
such  as  Western  Europe  Where  mutual  se- 
curity and  political  solidarity  Is  an  accepted 
fact,  military  commitments  and  tangible  evi- 
dence of  American  military  power  are  still  a 
positive  asset 

Where  the  argument  does  apply,  however, 
and  with  growing  force.  Is  precisely  on  the 
exDosed  perimeter — In  countries  Increasingly 
dominated  by  fear  and  Irresolution  and 
where  comfortable  doctrines  of  neutralism 
exert   an  ever-more-powerful  appeal 

In  such  areas  the  pattern  has  been  depress- 
Ingly  similar  Authoritarian  government, 
sustained  by  the  United  States  in  return  for 
military  cooperation,  face  Increasingly  vio- 
lent and  bitter  opposition  which  Commu- 
nists In  most  cases  have  been  quick  to  exploit. 
And  in  the  resulting  shuffle  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  are  likely  to  be  severely 
bruised — If  not  lost  altogether 

In  all  cases,  admittedly  the  Issue  of  Amer- 
ican tMiaes  or  military  pacts  Is  not  directly 
Involved  It  Is  not  easy  to  draw  exact 
parallels  between  the  fate  of  an  Adnan 
Menderes  and  a  Syngman  Rhee  There  may 
also  be  a  debatable  connection  between  the 
unpopularity  of  a  government  and  the  extent 
of  Its  cooperation  In  the  matter  of  military 
bases.  But.  at  least  In  the  case  of  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Kishl,  the  connection  seems 
dramatically  clear 

Although  the  political  shaklness  of  the 
West's  defense  perimeter  has  been  developing 
over  a  i>erlod  of  time,  the  situation  has  be- 
come critical  since  the  U-2  Incident  and  the 
breakdown  erf  the  summit  conference.  In  his 
subsequent  attacks  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev has  turned  his  fire  directly  on  the 
more  exp>osed  countries  offering  military  fa- 
cilities to  the  United  States 

His  threats  of  nuclear  annihilation  may 
not  In  all  cases  have  produced  the  results 
that  he  hop>ed  for.  But  they  have  certainly 
caused  some  serious  second  thoughts  among 
our  more  vulnerable  allies  If  the  impres- 
sion of  many  observers  Is  correct.  It  was  not 
only  the  U  2  that  was  compromised  on  May 
1,  but  the  whole  system  of  bases  along 
with  It. 

No  doubt,  these  Impressions  can  be  dis- 
puted No  doubt,  too,  many  powerful  argu- 
ments can  be  advanced  for  maintaining  the 
peripheral  defense  system,  despite  Its  dimin- 
ishing military  value  and  its  Increasing  po- 
litical liabilities  But  the  problem  of  doing  It 
over  the  next  few  years  Is  something  else 
altogether.  And  finding  the  answer  will  de- 
mand the  best  thinking  that  leaders  of  the 
next  administration  can  produce. 


IProm  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  June 
8,  1960) 

TiMK  FOE  United  Statts  To  Stop  Retreat- 
iwo — Crackdown  ont  Reds  akd  Break  in 
Ties  With  Soviet  Suggested  as  Startbus 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  Communists  are  winning  victory  after 
victory,   while    the    West    seems    to   be    re- 
treatln* 

The  Communists  have  forced  a  crisis  In 
Japan  and  are  Intent  on  preventing  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  from  visiting  there  Suc- 
cess In  keeping  Mr  Elsenhower  from  going 
to  Tokyo  will  be  followed  by  Intensified  ef- 
forts also  to  keep  him  out  of  the  Philippines 
and  Korea. 

Thus  the  propaganda  battle  to  hurt  the 
standing  of  the  United  States  in  the  Par 
East  g^>es  on,  even  as  the  Communists  have 
virtually  seized  control   of  the  Oovernment 


of  Cuha— right  at  the  doorstep  of  the  United 
States 

The  Invasion  of  Cuba  Is  the  first  step  to- 
ward   farther   takeover   In   Latin  America. 

Without  firing  a  shot,  the  Communists  are 
making  headway  in  countries  hithert  j  re- 
garded us  the  military  frontiers  of  the  West. 
Already  In  American  there  tire  suggestions 
that  President  Elsenhower  had  better  not  go 
to  the  Par  East.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
Communists  want  to  see  happen.  An  Ameri- 
can President,  officially  Invited  to  visit  allied 
countries,  would  then  appear.  In  effect,  to  be 
forbidden  by  Communist  activity  from  carry- 
ing out  his  mission.  The  adverse  effect  of 
such  a  happ>enlng  would,  from  a  propaganda 
standpoint,  be  a  serious  blow  to  American 
prestige   throughout  the  world 

Much  of  this  decline  has  happened  with- 
in the  last  2  months.  Korea  has  become 
weaker  Turkey  has  had  a  serious  Internal 
upset.  Japan  is  torn  by  strife,  with  the 
Communists  demonstrating  openly  against 
the  government  because  it  signed  a  security 
treaty  permitting  the  United  States  to  have 
a  bafe  there  to  fight  Communist  aggression. 
All  this  has  a  military  signlflcance.  Thus, 
by  suspending  U-2  filghts,  the  United  States 
has  lost  an  Important  auxiliary  activity. 
Not  only  can  weather  information  no  longer 
be  obtained  by  flying  at  high  altitudes  over 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  a  vital  means  of 
detecting  preparations  for  a  siu-prlse  attack 
has   been  subtracted. 

Official  Washington,  too.  presents  a  sorry 
picture  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  been  meddling  In  the  operation 
of  foreign  jwllcy.  which  Is  not  Its  constitu- 
tional function.  Some  curious  statements, 
moreover,  have  been  made  by  some  of  Its 
members  about  the  U-2  episode 

One  of  the  most  fantastic  Is  the  suggestion 
that  the  high  officials  of  our  Government 
should  have  publicly  lied  throughout  on  the 
U-2  flights  or  should  have  said  nothing  &t  all 
But  the  same  Members  of  Congress  who  offer 
this  hindsight  would  have  been  the  first  to 
demand  testimony  from  high  officials  as  to 
what  exactly  did  happen.  If  the  high  offi- 
cials didn't  tell  the  truth  to  the  committee. 
they  would  have  been  guilty  of  perjury  If 
they  refused  to  discuss  It  at  all.  the  facts 
would  have  been  obtained  by  the  committee 
from  lesser  officials  and  the  press  would  have 
been  printing  It  day  after  day  until  con- 
flrmatlon  had  been  obtained. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  administra- 
tion had  no  choice  but  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  affair  as  soon  as  It  became  defi- 
nitely established  that  Francis  Powers  had 
been  captured  and  was  alive  For  It  was  im- 
mediately recognized  that  he  would  have 
been  pressured  Into  revealing  enough  facts 
to  convict  the  American  Oovernment  of  tell- 
ing untruths  If  It  had  decided  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  evasion.  So  long  as  congressional 
committees  and  their  chairmen  Insist  on  the 
right  of  public  Inquiry  and  the  politicians 
urge  such  a  course,  na  administration  can 
afford  to  supp>res6  the  essential  facts  about 
any  controversy,  no  matter  how  delicate  a 
situation  may  be  created  In  International 
relations 

A  showdown  seems  to  be  approaching. 
How  long  can  the  United  States  continue  to 
appear  In  retreat?  How  long  can  U-2  flights 
be  suspended  while  the  Soviets  carry  on 
espionage  and  an  Infiltration  that  weakens 
America's  military  position  against  the  Com- 
munists? 

A  test  may  come  In  Cuba  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev Is  going  there  soon.  If  President 
Elsenhower  Is  kept  from  visiting  Japan,  then 
the  Soviet  Premier  should  be  discouraged 
from  visiting  Cuba.  There  are  plenty  of 
Cuban  citizens  who  can  do  the  discouraging 
If  they  are  sure  the  American  Oovernment 
has  a  policy  looking  In  that  direction 

But  even  broader  measurers  are  necessary. 
A  crackdown  on  Communists  In  every  West- 
ern country  would  seem  to  be  needed      This 


can  be  brought  about  more  readily  If  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  gangster  regime  In  Moscow  are  cut 
off.  This  would  stop  the  Influx  of  Com- 
munist agents  into  the  United  States,  and 
It  -^'ould  be  a  signal  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  take  similar  measures. 

If  the  West  seems  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  be  showing  the  white  feather  while  the 
Soviets  are  Infiltrating  or  Invading  the  coun- 
tries allied  to  the  West,  It  Is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  America's  military  position  will 
be  correspondingly  weakened  and  the  United 
States  will  have  to  spend  many  more  bil- 
lions for  a  fortress  America  policy  of  un- 
wanted Isolation. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  June  1, 
19601 

President's  Role 
^  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
without  any  display  of  politicking.  Is  bring- 
Ing  the  U-2  affair  Into  a  little  clearer  focus — - 
even  though  this  Is  being  done  In  a  negative 
rather  than  a  positive  way. 

Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  the  tim- 
ing of  the  Ill-fated  May  1  flight  After  the 
plane  had  been  shot  down  there  w.is  much 
criticism  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
possible  relation  of  this  flight  to  the  Paris 
summit  meeting  had  not  been  foreseen  and 
considered.  This,  however,  apparently  was 
not  the  case.  The  risks  were  weighed  and 
the  flight  was  undertaken,  as  the  President 
reported,  because  the  information  sought 
might  not  have  been  available  at  a  later 
time  Was  the  Information  sought  Impor- 
tant enough  to  Justify  the  risk?  No  outsider 
can  say.  since  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles 
declined  to  tell  the  committee  what  the  U-2 
pilot  was  after.  This  attitude  suppxirts  the 
belief,  however,  that  the  Information  sought 
was  of  high  Importance,  and  It  Is  significant 
that  Senator  Pulbright,  the  committee 
chairman,  has  spoken  In  praise  of  the  Dulles' 
testimony.  He  would  hardly  have  done  this 
If  he  thought  the  CIA  head  was  trying  to 
cover  up  his  own  Ineptitude  by  declining  to 
tell  the  committee  what  the  U-2  pilot  was 
looking  for.  Mr.  Dulles'  reason  for  remain- 
ing silent,  no  doubt,  was  that  a  disclosure  on 
this  point  might  have  compromised  other 
Intelligence  sources 

Still  another  question  remains  unan- 
swered, or  at  least  It  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily answered.  Why  did  the  President  take 
personal  responsibility  for  the  U-2  program, 
especially  after  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  tried  to 
exonerate  him?  State  Department  officials 
have  said  It  was  necessary  to  tell  the  truth 
after  It  was  learned  that  the  pilot  had  been 
captured  alive  and  had  confessed.  This  is 
persuasive  In  the  sense  that  It  probably  was 
necessary  at  that  point  to  admit  that  the  pi- 
lot was  on  an  espionage  mission  But  It  does 
not  follow  that  It  was  also  necessary  for  the 
President  to  assume  personal  responsibility, 
and  we  think  It  was  a  serious  mistake  for 
him  to  do  so.  If  there  was  a  good  reason 
for  doing  this.  It  Is  to  be  hopved  the  com- 
mittee will  ascertain  the  reason  and  make  it 
public  The  Indications  are,  however,  that 
there  was  no  good  reason — that  the  assump- 
tion of  personal  responsibility  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  simply  a  mistake  In  Judgment. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May 
24,   1960] 

Summit  Failc^e  an  Election  Issue — 
Khrushchev  Viewed  as  Wanting  Dem- 
ocratic President  To  Talk  To 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 
Who  killed  Cock  Robin  In  Paris?  Was  It 
the  administration's  blundering  admission 
of  U-2  espionage  or  was  it  the  brutal 
Khrushchev  tactics?  This  has  already  be- 
come an  election  Issue. 

The  performance  of  the  Red  boss  leads 
some  observers  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
power    drunk    Mr     Khrushchev    Intends    to 
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choose  next  November  an  American  President 
at  his  own  liking.  He  was  unequivocal  at 
Parts  when  he  said  that  he  would  have  no 
further  dealings  with  Mr.  Eisenhower  but  left 
the  door  open  for  another  summit  next  year. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Khrushchev  an- 
nounced that  he  will  have  no  truck  with 
Mr.  Nixon,  the  only  Republican  candidate, 
whom  he  has  contemptuously  compared 
with  a  "goat  in  a  cabbage  patch."  Hence, 
the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev would  talk  only  to  a  Democratic 
President. 

The  "crowbar  and  sledgehammer"  speech 
by  Adlal  Stevenson  in  Chicago  only  2  days 
after  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  Insulted  the 
raited  States  in  the  person  of  our  Presi- 
dent must  have  been  music  to  the  Soviet 
Premier.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
Kremlin  saw  In  him  a  man  who  could  be 
handled  in  a  future  summit,  for  Mr.  Ste- 
venson is  by  no  means  out  of  the  presi- 
dential race. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  views  on  John  Kennedy 
are  uncertain  although  the  young  hopeful 
Joined  in  the  ciiorus  that  the  administra- 
tion had  killed  Cock  Robin.  According  to 
report*  from  Moscow,  the  Soviet  boes  frowns 
on  Senator  Ltktdon  Johnson,  whom  he 
considers  another  'jlngolst."  presumably  be- 
cause of  his  Texas  background. 

Whatever  Mr  Khrushchev's  preference  in- 
sofar as  the  personality  of  the  Democratic 
candidate  is  concerned,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  had  the  November  elections 
in  mind  in  his  calculated  brutality  in  Paris. 

The  American  people  have  been  sold  a  bill 
of  goods  by  intensive  propaganda  of  which 
both  parties  are  guilty  to  different  degrees 
that  personal  higrh-level  conferences  with 
the  leader  of  a  monolithic  state  can  further 
world  peace  The  propaganda  has  been  so 
skillfully  conducted  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  people  actually  believe  that  only  by 
such  "personal  diplomacy"  can  peace  be- 
come a  reality. 

Yet  If  we  look  at  the  record  it  Is  obvious 
that  we  lost  out  at  every  summit  meet- 
ing. At  Teheran.  Talta  and  Potsdam  we 
yielded  to  Stalin. 

The  mirage  of  better  relations  with  Russia 
prompted  the  British  Government  to  seek 
other  summit  conferences  after  the  Labor 
Party  was  ousted  from  office.  Although  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
advised  President  Eisenhower  in  1955  that 
there  could  be  no  gain  from  another  person-  ' 
to-p>erson  encounter  with  the  Kremlin  leader. 
we  yielded  to  Sir  Anthony  Eden's  pressing 
demand  to  meet  with  Bulganin  and  Khru- 
shchev at  Geneva  lest  the  Labor  Party  be 
returned  to  office. 

The  result*  of  the  Geneva  summit  were 
negative  for  the  free  world  but  served  to 
strengthen  the  then  shaky  B  &  K  team  in  ^ 
Russia  as  well  as  in  East  Germany,  Poland 
and  Hungary  where  the  serfs  had  become 
restless. 

Finally  under  the  Illusion  that  relaxation 
could  be  achieved  after  Mr.  Khrushchev  had 
served  aji  ultiniatum  on  Berlin  Ui  Novem- 
ber. 1958.  Mr.  Elsenhower  agreed  once  more  • 
to  hold  another  summit  parley.  It  was  to  be 
one  of  a  series  which  we  were  assured  could 
possibly  lead  to  peace.  He  agreed  once  more 
to  participate  in  a  tragic  farce  which  would 
only  help  international  communism. 

The  record  of  the  last  17  years  shows 
clearly  that  the  free  world  can  expect  no 
advantage  from  personal  diplomacy  since  it 
lost  every  time  it  met  the  Red  dictators 
In  secret  conclaves.  Despite  this  indispu- 
table record,  our  political  men  do  not  .seem 
to  want  to  learn  their  lesson.  Today  when 
Mr  Khrushchev's  calculated  Insults  are  still 
BO  iresh  in  our  minds  there  is  already  talk 
among  professional  politicians  to'  continue 
'at  a  more  appropriate  moment"  these  futili- 
ties known  as  summit  conferences.  They  say 
that  it  is  better  to  talk  than  to  fight,  with- 
out  telling    the    propagandized   pubJic    that 


there  Is  another  alternative — to  answer  the 
cold  wax  with  the  cold  shoulder. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  would 
be  seriously  endangered  If  the  free  world 
were  to  treat  hhn  and^hls  regime  as  an  out- 
cast with  whom  there~is  no  point  in  arguing. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  May  23.   19601 
Khrvshchev  Gets  Off  the  Hook— Report- 

EDLT    Hit    as    Soft    on     CAPrrAi-isM.     He 

Grasped  Chance  To  Rage  at  United  States 
(By  Ralph  McGill) 

Reliable  foreign  sources  here  give  sub- 
stance to  the  beUef  that  Nikita  Khrushchev 
was,  of  all  things,  under  pressure  for  bemg 
soft  on  capitaUsm.  His  semihysterical  fury. 
his  bofirish  brutality  of  speech,  grew  out  of 
a  feeling  he  had  been  betrayed. 

He  Is  too  sophisticated  an  old  revolutionist 
to  be  so  aroused,  but  he  was.  Khrushchev 
had  sold  his  associates  the  idea  he  could  win 
concessions  from  the  West.  He  knew,  when 
he  was  here  last  summer,  that  VS  planes 
were  flying  over  Russia  on  a  once-a-month 
schedule.  As  he  has  said,  he  almost  brought 
it  up  at  Camp  David,  where  he  and  President 
Eisenhower  spent  a  weekend.  He  did  not. 
He  went  back  home,  say  the  foreign  sources, 
convinced  there  would  be  no  nuire  of  it  until 
the  summ.it  session  had  succeeded  or  failed. 

But  to  have  a  plane  shot  down  and  then 
to  hear  an  announcement  that  the  United 
States  planned  to  continue  these  flights 
placed  Khrushchev  in  a  Ught  spot.  He  was 
suspect.     He  was  soft  on  capitalism. 

But  he  also  is  the  man  most  popular  with 
the  people,  so  with  his  political  future,  and 
maybe  his  life,  at  stake,  he  reacted  as  ex- 
pected. He  re{x>rtedly  told  neutral  repre- 
sentatives in  Prance  that  President  Eisen- 
hower had  double-crossed  him  and  betrayed 
him.  Gen.  de  Gaulle  and  Prime  Minister 
^MacmiUan  also  had  the  same  chtirge  from 
the  nearly  apoplectic  leader  of  communism 
who  was  suddenly  in  the  posture  of  having 
been  soft  on  capitalism. 

This  IS  one-half  the  story. 

The  other  half  also  is  a  sad  one  The 
fact  the  Russians  were  first  in  the  United 
Nations  with  an  appeal  to  the  Secur^y 
Council  to  rebuke  the  United  States  for  a 
violation  of  Soviet  borders  is  an  example 
The  Soviets  took  the  initiative.  TTiey  hold 
it.  The  plausible  U  -S  open  skies  plan  was 
24  hours  late  reaching  the  UN. 

Official  Washington  is  doing  what  it  feels 
'it  must.  It  is  rallying  in  support  of  the 
country.  It  is  angry  and  grim  because  of 
Khrushchev's  vulgar  insulu.  But.  while  It 
is  not  saying  so  in  public,  it  is  a  worrie<l 
Washington 

There  was  first  the  official  denial  of  any 
intelligence  flight.  There  followed  the  state- 
m.ent  that  such  flights  had  been  made  and 
an  intimation  that  they  would  continue 

The  Vice  President  went  on  the  air  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  position.  But.  al- 
most at  the  same  hour,  the  President  was 
assuring  our  allies  and  Khrushchev  that  we 
would  not  make  further  flights  On  the 
same  Sunday  night  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
ordered  a  national  alert,  which  alarmed  the 
whole  Nation  needlessly  and  thereby  added 
another  chapter  to  a  story  of  needless  folly 

There  Is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the 
administration  has  shown  alarming,  incred- 
ible Incompetence.  No  one  seems  to  know 
what  is  going  on.  'Vice  President  Nixon  Is 
privately  embarrassed,  but  understands  that 
events  have  made  him  a  greater  and  more 
respected  national  figure. 

What  we  badly  need  is  a  national  debate 
on  national  security  and  foreign  policy  It 
will  be  a  real  disservice  to  the  Nation  if  the 
Congress  decides  not  to  say  anything  but  to 
present  merely  a  solid  front  of  support  We 
need  to  have  an  airing.  Why  were  we  so 
desperately  haphazard  and  so  destructive  of 
our  national  credibility?  Why  did  we  play 
into  the  hands  of  Khrushchev  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  crisis? 


[From  the  Washington  Star.  May  20.   19601 
The  Lid's  Off 

Some  Democratic  leaders,  such  as  Senators 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Mike  MANsnn-D.  have 
been  wary  of  any  direct  political  attack  on 
the  Elsenhower  adniinislration  as  a  result 
of  the  Paris  fiasco  Senator  Mansfiei-d.  for 
example,  has  said  that  the  handling  of 
the  U-2  incident  might  become  a  subject  lor 
coQgresslonHl  investigation  "at  the  proper 
time.  In  closed  session,  without  political 
mouves  and  might  well  be  delayed  until 
next  year."  But  this  Is  a  mood  which  Is 
not  apt  ti)  enjDV  a  long  life. 

Vice  Pres^ent  Nixon  Is  under  fire  for  his 
disclosure  4^  Ru.sslan  spy  activities  while 
Mr.  Khrushchev  was  in  this  country — a  dis- 
closure which  we  assume  was  not  entirely 
devoid  of  partisanship.  And  Adlal  Steven- 
son, making  what  was  suppoaed  to  have  been 
a  minor  speech  in  Chicago,  has  turned  lo<»e 
an  all-out  blast  against  the  President  and 
his  administration's  handling  of  the  spy 
plane  affair  He  says  the  administration 
supplied  Mr  Khrushchev  with  the  "crowbar 
and  Uie  sledgehammer"  which  the  Russian 
u.sed  to  wreck  the  Paris  conference  and  he 
accuses  the  President,  without  sp)eclfylng  his 
evidence,  of  having  "proudly"  asserted  that 
he  Wcis   responsible  for  ordering   the   Qight 

There  is  no  reasf>n  to  believe  that  the 
President  ordered  this  particular  (light,  nor 
that  he  "proudly"  a-werted  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  ordering  any  flight  Nevertheleea. 
Mr  Stevenson  Is  correct,  we  think,  in  his 
basic  contention  —that,  especially  In  Its  pub- 
lic statements,  the  administration  badly 
mishandled  the  U-3  matter. 

This  Is  not  something  that  can  be  ignored 
or  hushed  up  especially  in  a  campaign  year 
It  would  have  become  a  partlsjin  Issue  even 
If  Mr  Steven8r)n  had  not  given  Jt  the  first 
push,  and  the  partisanship  will  become  mor^ 
Intense  as  the  campaign  moves  along  But 
It  Is  a  dangerous  Issue,  a  knife  that  Is  quite 
capable  of  cutting  both  ways  Given  the 
climate  created  by  Mr.  Khrushchev's  out- 
rageous abuse  of  Mr  Elsenhower,  any  ex- 
cessive Democratic  attack  on  the  President 
Is  very  likely  to  boomerang  on  the  attack- 
er— and  men  who  are  wise  In  the  ways  of 
politics  know  It. 


CONGRL^blONAI.   RLCORD  —  SENATE 
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[From   the  Washington  Star,  May  20.   1960) 
FAO-t-TRE      WoRRir^      Washington  —  Nagging 

Fear    That    War    Might    Come    and    That 

Were   Not   Ready    Rises 

(By  Ralph  McGlll) 

It  was  a  hot  day  with  thunderstorms  lurk- 
ing In  the  huge  towers  of  cumulus  clouds 
People  walking  past  the  Soviet  Embassy  on 
16th  Street  stared  at  it  and  the  Red  flag  fly- 
ing over  it.  the  golden  color  of  the  hammer 
and  sickle  moving  In  the  lartguld  convolu- 
tions of  It. 

A  car  drove  up  and  a  man.  woman  and 
child  got  out  and  went  m  A  car  drove  out 
of  the  side  drive,  with  only  a  driver  In  it 
It  was  very  quiet.  But  one  knew  that  some- 
where in.'^lde  there  were  messages  being 
coded  and  dec'xled  Reports  were  going  out 
of  Washington:  Reaction,  taken  from  the 
new8i>apers.  radio  and  television  oommenta- 
t<jrs.  Quotes  from  Senators  and  Congress- 
men were  radioed  to  Paris  and  Moscow 

Washington  reflects  every  city  and  home 
In  the  Nation  There  are  bitterness,  anger 
and  disappointment.  There  is  even  some 
Joy  Jozef  Mlot-Mroz.  for  example,  is  glad 
He  is  one  of  those  beaten,  gray,  pathetic 
men  who  picket  the  White  House  now  and 
then  in  behalf  of  the  enslaved  nations  whose 
very  names  are  unknown  to  most  Americans 
They  always  produce  a  qualm  of  guilt  In 
those  who  pass  by  Mr  Mlot-Mroz  might 
have  made  real  headlines  had  not  the  sum- 
mit collapse  burled  him.  He  broke  Into  the 
Washington  monument  after  closing  hours. 
climbed  well  up  and  draped  110  feet  of  black 


cloth  out  of  a  window  as  a  sign  of  mourning 
for  the  death  c^  freedom.  He  was  agalnal 
the  summit.  A  Judge  -p'^nsed  him.  Mr. 
Mlot-Mro«  was  a  long  t  ;:.e  occupant  of  a 
concentration  camp 

When  told  that  Premier  Khrtishchev  and 
President  Elsenhower  had  exchanged  angry 
accusations  and  the  conference  had  not  so 
much  collapsed  as  it  had  failed  even  to  meet, 
he  rubbed  bis  hands  and  smiled. 

"Good,  good. "  he  said  "They  get  angry. 
Good.  Soon  they  fight.  Better  now.  Not 
later  " 

Mr.  Mlot-Mroz's  sentiment  was  not  gen- 
eral. Not  many  p>ersona  want  war.  But  all 
can  be  said  that  beneath  all  the  anger  and 
resentment  which  bolls  up  because  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  8  arrogance  this  Is  a  sober  dty 
and  a  worried  one.  Everyone  knows  that 
while  war  Is  unlikely.  It  could  come.  And 
there  Is  a  naggrlng  worry,  that  as  usual,  we 
are  not  ready.  This  may  be  tlie  beginning  of 
the  third  world  war.  even  though  it  takes 
years  to  come,  and  may.  of  course,  l)e  avoided. 
This  Is  a  time  when  there  are  the  proper 
and  natural  demands  for  unity.  But,  be- 
neath the  surface  there  Is  great  Irritation 
with  the  administration,  even  on  the  part 
of  many  ranking  Ftepublicans.  The  most 
conservative  charge  there  was  incredible 
bungling  In  the  handling  of  the  U-2  case. 
It  U  generally  believed  Mr  Khrushchev  went 
to  Paris  determined  to  be  very  toiigh.  He  has 
a  number  of  factors  troubling  him  at  home. 
The  army  and  party  feel  they  cannot  uliow 
West  Berlin  to  remain  as  it  is.  Sc»ne  300.000 
(ifficers  and  a  million  men  have  been  derao- 
blllaed  and  they  have  not  been  fitted  Into 
dvUlan  life. 

The  U-2  was  for  him  an  unbelievable  bit 
of  luck.  He  could  use  It  to  flog  the  Ameri- 
cans 

But  we  continued  to  help  Senators  point 
out  that  in  the  beginning  Mr  Khrushchev 
himself  suggested  Preskiert  Bsenhower  knew 
nothing  of  it.  I;  was,  he  said,  the  wicked 
Pentagon.  But  the  President  did  know.  And 
admitted  It.  He  also  said  our  original 
denial  was  false  He  said,  or  seemed  to  say. 
the  flights  w^oUd  continue.  And  then  after 
the  Vice  President  had  supported  him.  denied 
it.  George  Allen,  head  of  the  US.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  vrasn't  even  VAd  of  It. 

There  la  bipartisan  loyalty  for  the  Presi- 
dent. They  admire  him  for  keeping  his  tem- 
per. Bat.  privately,  they  say  he  bungled 
badly  and  dar-.7i4.'pd  the  NaUon's  credibility. 
Senator  Mikf  Mansfield  alread,  has  pro- 
posed a  Senate  investigation.  It  will  come 
later,  ""nie  blunders,"  he  said,  "and  let  us 
call  a  spade  a  spade — the  blunders  In  the 
handling  of  It  are  something  the  Nation 
must  face, ~  

I  From  the  Washington  Star.  May  16,    1960] 
New  Images  fo«  Paris  "Show" — Eisfnhowxk 

Appears  To  Be  Out  of  Pocus  for  the  Fibst 

Tuu 

(By  Ralph  McGill)  * 

Tbere  are  new  Elsenhower -Khrushchev 
Images  for  the  Paris  showing  of  the  latest 
In  cold  war,  coexistence  fashions.  And  un- 
happily for  the  West,  that  of  President  El- 
senhower Is  for  the  first  time  blurred  and 
out  of  focus. 

Nlklta  B2irushchev  will  be  there  with 
Communist  officialdom  remolded  nearer  to 
his  heart's  desire.  The  last  cf  the  old  Molo- 
tov-Bulganln  group  was  removed  by  the  dis- 
missal of  Nikolai  Mlkhallov.  Two  or  three 
others  regarded  as  not  In  the  Khrushchev 
mold  were  exiled  to  provincial  posts.  With- 
out question  he  wanted  no  dissenting  minds 
at  home. 

Once  this  reshuffling  was  accomplished  he 
began  to  take  a  tougher  line.  TTiere  were 
to  be.  he  said,  revised  Soviet  proposals  about 
Berlin  and  nuclear  testing. 

The  image  of  President  Elsenhower  for 
years  has  been  that  of  a  man  who  was  so  far 
above  the  synlclsms  and  deceits  common  to 


politics  and  diplomacy  as  to  be  unassailable. 
He  took  the  high  road  He  was  above  party. 
He  was  a  man  of  peace  and  good  will.  And 
In  a  very  real  sense,  this  image  was  true  It 
stUl  is. 

But  the  extreme  bad  luck  of  a  reconnais- 
sance flight  which  went  vrrong  over  Russia 
brought  from  him  an  honest  admission  typi- 
cal of  the  man.  Khrushchev  himself  has 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  Mr.  Elsenhower 
knew  of  the  flight.  But  Elsenhower's  un- 
questionably uncomfortable  and  angry  at  the 
decision  to  risk  a  flight  In  the  Immediate  pre- 
stimmit  days,  otubbomly  ordered  the  truth. 
He  himself  had  agreed  to  a  general  direc- 
tive for  such  flights,  but  did  not  rule  on  each 
assignment 

This  Jarred  the  old  Image  out  of  focus. 
TTie  President  knows  this.  Since  he  Is  a 
sensitive  man.  he  will  be  edgy,  uncomfort- 
able, and  embarrassed.  But  he  vrtll  set  his 
Jaw  and  see  it  through.  He  Is.  after  all.  an 
old  soldier  whose  patrols  have  been  driven 
back  In  other  engagements. 

The  Soviets  have  been  caught  spying. 
Fuchs  took  secrets  from  otir  atomic  center 
In  Loe  Alamos.  The  Rosenbergs  were  In  on 
the  deal,  Rudolph  Abel,  a  Soviet  agent  was 
caught  redhanded  operating  In  Brooklyn. 
But  these  were  In  the  old  pattern.  They, 
too,  embarrassed  the  Soviets.  This  makes 
it  even  more  difficult  for  the  President  to  fill 
the  role  of  an  offender. 

The  Russians,  who  are  not  without  a  sense 
of  humor,  are  almost  certainly  aware  of  this 
and  enjoying  the  huge  discomfort  of  the 
Americans  To  have  caught  their  great  rival 
In  the  cold  war  In  an  act  of  aggression  and 
violation  of  International  law.  and  thereby 
to  shock  and  dismay  all  the  Western  allies. 
Is  a  great  coup.  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
hear  Mr.  Eisenhower's   pwlvate  comments. 

The  President  also  knows  that  he  will  hold 
a  poor  hand  In  the  summit  discussions.  For 
the  first  time  he  goes  to  an  International 
conference  with  the  old  Image  discounted. 

It  Is  serious  business,  but  chiefly  because 
the  Soviets  will  be  the  better  able  to  propose 
and  argue  tougher  terms.  It  will  be  easier 
for  Khrushchev  to  lay  down  the  harsher 
terms  he  likely  would  have  outlined  without 
the  propaganda  plum  which  fen  unexpect- 
edly into  his  lap. 

Khrushchev  is  a  shrewd  man.  He  Is  not 
unaware  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  said,  after  his 
reelection  he  planned  to  devote  his  major 
attention  to  world  peace. 

There  Is  an  election  ccanlng  up.  The  Re- 
publicans twice  swept  to  great  triumphs  be- 
cause their  nominee  was  Judged  to  be  the 
man  who  could  bring  an  easing  of  world  ten- 
sions. In  Great  Britain.  Harold  Macmlllan 
routed  the  Labor  Party  with  the  slogan  that 
a  vote  for  the  Tories  was  a  ballot  for  peace. 
The  GOP  cant  win  In  November  If  the  world 
Is  In  a  new  state  of  tension. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  much  more  difficult 
to  refuse  to  pay  the  price  Mr.  K.  wll>  prut 
on  Berlin  and  atomic  test  controls.  He  will 
hardly  agree  that  the  western  sector  of  the 
one-time  German  capital  continue  as  a  West 
German  city. 

It  will  not  be  a  pleasant  session.  Much  of 
It  will  be  unpleasant  for  a  man  with  lou  of 
"dutch"  to  take. 

Results  are  likely  to  be  few. 
The  best  we  can  hope  for  Is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  cold  war  and  a  better  knowledge 
of  how  to  flght  It.    

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  14,  I960] 
SrruATiow  Same:  Arn'i'uuK  Changed— United 

States  Held  on  DEFENsrvK  at  Confer  >■ '^fT. 

Though  Otrm  Hands  Are  No  Danxx 
(By  Ralph  McGUl) 

A  youngster,  addicted  to  watching  televi- 
sion westerns,  perhaps  best  summed  tip  the 
unhappy  predicament  of  the  United  States 
In  the  aerial  spy  case. 

"All  of  a  sudden,"  he  said,  "we  have  be- 
come the  bad  guys  Instead  of  the  good  guys." 


This  precisely  is  what  has  happened.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  knows  this.  It  explains  the  great 
relish  with  which  he  Is  exploiting  the  hu- 
miliation and  embarrassment  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  Elsenhower  administration  In 
particular. 

We  may  be  sure  that  Mr.  Elsenhower  Is 
angry.  His  "dutch"  shows  in  the  decision 
to  admit  all;  to  say.  yes.  there  have  been 
penetration  reconnaissance  flights  (against 
international  law)  and  they  have  been  made 
under  general  directives  by  the  President. 
It  may  be  assumed  It  was  he  who  decided  to 
brush  aside  all  the  usual  fuzzy  semantics 
of  diplomatic  fumbles  and  tell  the  whole 
truth. 

TTie  President  could  have  remained  silent 
and  accepted  the  escape  door  opened  by 
Mr  Khrushchev,  who  said  that  perhaps  Mr. 
Eisenhower  did  not  know  about  the  flights 
and  that  some  Irresponsible  general  had 
made  the  decision. 

Mr  Eisenhower  slammed  this  door  shut. 
He  had  issued  directives  covering  such  re- 
connaissance flights.  He  must  have  known 
the  Russians  knew  the  facts.  It  would  be 
Intolerable  to  go  to  the  Paris  summit  meet- 
ing as  a  commander  in  chief  who,  by  silence, 
confirmed  the  Soviet  suggestion  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  one  flight  that  failed 

So  Mr.  Elsenhower  will  take  his  seat  at 
the  session  with  no  false  colors  flying.  But 
he  will  be  there  In  a  downgraded  position. 
He  will  lead  from  weakness,  and  no  amount 
of  bluster  or  counterattack  can  change  that 
fact. 

It  Is  not  known  whether  Mr  Khrushchev 
Is  adept  at  any  of  the  Russian  folk  dances. 
As  an  old  sheepherder  he  probably  Is.  He 
almost  certainly  went  Into  a  Jubilant  step 
or  so  when  the  news  came  to  him  that  the 
American  pilot  had  been  forced  down  and 
captured  Hf  Iready  had  toughened  up  his 
summit  pn/pnganda.  And  then  the  Issue  of 
the  pilot  gave  him  an  unexpected  ace  In 
his  already  stacked  deck. 

The  Premier's  next  step,  as  indicated  by 
his  threat  to  bomb  U.S.  base?  in  countries 
about  the  Soviet  perimeter  which  permit  in- 
telligence flights,  is  to  tr\  a.nd  .leftken.  or 
destroy,  NATO.  He  will  have  s  pe  puccess 
We  may  expect  the  people  in  r  •  •  :<^-8  with 
such  U.S.  air  sites  to  become  iiicreaslngly 
hostile  to  them  de.^plte  our  proffer  of  retalia- 
tion if  such  an  attack  takes  place. 

The  American  posture  at  the  summit  will 
be.  to  say  the  least,  strained. 

We  come  into  It  with  hands  technically  as 
clean  as  the  Soviets.  But  we  wtr*  caught 
in  aggression.  And  we  were  trapped  In  vio- 
lation of  International  law.  The  Soviets 
have  managed  with  spies  such  as  Puchs  and 
the  Rosenbergs,  to  mention  but  two.  Our 
own  freedom  of  information  and  trfi' p;  per- 
mits Communist  agents  to  move  rNv,-  with 
relative  ease.  Our  technical  Journals  and 
newspapers  axe  available. 

Meanwhile,  over  every  military  man  hangs 
the  shadow  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Military  In- 
telligence must  know  as  much  as  he  can  of 
what  the  enemy  Is  doing.  The  U.S.S.R.  Is  a 
tough  Intelligence  to  crack.  Flights  were 
the  on'v  viv  s<T  we  took  a  chance.  Be- 
cause ■  -.If  •*:..«  a  failure,  we  had  the  great 
misfortune  to  be  left  naked  In  the  world 
spotlight. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  will  be  a  restless,  tense,  un- 
ha{^y  man  at  the  summit  meeting.  He 
will  be  on  the  defensive.  He  likely  will  go 
on  the  offensive,  but  all  will  know  It  to  be 
a  tactical  maneuver.  This  will  be  his  great- 
est diplomatic  and  personal  test.  For  the 
first  time  he  will  be  on  the  stage  minus  the 
popular  aura  of  a  man  of  "good  will,"  which 
has  been  one  of  his  great  assets. 


Tbottble  in  Japan 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

-JTie   cancellation   of   the   President's  visit 
to  Japan,  and  his  embarrassing  experience 
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In  O'Kii.iwa,  stem  from  the  refusal  In  Wash- 
Ingt-.n  to  Icxjic  squarely  at  the  U  2  affair  and 
Its  signi.'^.ca:.  :e 

The  caprire  of  the  U  2  and  the  'Aay  the 
incident  was  handled  in  Washing'-ui  c-  m- 
promised  gravely  the  whole  circle  of  Amer- 
ican bases  from  Norway  through  Turkey  and 
Pakistan  to  Okinawa  and  Japan  When  we 
confessed,  and  Indeed  boasted,  that  for  4 
years  we  had  been  using  these  bases  for  a 
secret  and  illegal  operation  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  our  allies  were  morally  and 
legally  defenseless  against  the  threats  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  small  and  exposed  nation 
is  bound  to  take  such  threats  seriously,  and 
although  the  threats  may  have  been  blunted 
they  were  not  removed  by  the  President's 
renunciation  of  aerial  espionage.  Thus  the 
effect  of  the  U-2  was  to  undermine  our 
whole  system  of  encircling  bases.  For  it 
focused  attention  upon  the  fact  that  the 
bases  had  been  secretly  used  for  an  opera- 
tion walch  exposed  the  country  containing 
the   be.se   to  grave  risk. 

In  the  very  days  when  the  U-2  had  be- 
come the  occasion  for  Mr.  Khrushchev's  ac- 
tions in  Paris,  the  Kishl  government  was 
trying  to  have  the  new  Japanese-American 
treaty  ratified  by  Parliament.  This  treaty 
grants  to  us  the  base  right  in  Japan  for  at 
least  1 1  years  A  less  auspicious  moment 
for  railroading  the  treaty  through  the  Par- 
liament can  be  hardly  imagined  than  was 
the  moment  in  which  the  summit  confer- 
ence collapsed.  But  Mr.  Kishl.  who  was 
fighting  not  only  for  the  treaty  but  for  his 
own  political  life,  did  railroad  the  treaty 
through  the  Parliament  in  the  face  of  a  very 
large  volume  of  public  disapproval,  by  no 
means  confined   to  the  Communists. 

The  President  was  then  called  upon  to  de- 
c  ide  whether  instead  of  traveling  to  Tokyo 
from  M.6C0W,  as  originally  planned,  he 
would  i.n  to  Tokyo  anyway  and  wotUd  ar- 
rive there  on  the  day  when  Mr  Kishl's  coup 
for  the  treaty  was  consununated.  The  Presi- 
dent decided  to  go  to  Tokyo,  to  go  despite 
the  fact  that  the  U-2  and  the  collapse  at 
the  summit  had  aroused  great  popular  fears 
about  the  American  base.  The  President 
chose  to  ijo  despite  the  fact  that  after  his 
quarrel  with  Mr  Khrushcliev.  his  visit  to 
Japan  had  cea,sed  to  be  conciliatory  and  had 
become  defiant  He  chose  to  go  despite  the 
fact  that  the  timing  of  the  visit  enabled 
Mr.  Kishl  to  exploit  for  his  own  political 
purposes  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  Wits  a  wrong  decision.  After  the 
collapse  of  the  summit  the  right  decision 
■would  have  been  to  cancel  all  visits,  and 
to  remain  In  Washington  on  the  grounds  that 
the  world  situation  required  the  full  atten- 
tion of  the  President  for  the  purpoee  of 
strengthening  the  national  position.  This 
would  have  been  an  answer  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's vituperations  It  would  have  done 
much  to  restore  the  shaken  confidence  of 
our  allies.  And  it  would  have  spvared  the 
President  the  htimllitatlon  in  the  Par  East 
which  has  been  inflicted  upon  him  and  his 
office. 

It  can  l>e  said  that  the  wrong  decision 
was  taken  without  any  strong  protest  and 
criticism  In  Congress  or  In  the  press.  That 
is  true.  The  opposition  had  been  virtually 
silent  when  the  Republicans  and  Senator 
Johnson  cried  out  that  it  was  unpatriotic 
to  Inquire  seriously  Into  the  causes  of  th.e 
U-2  disaster. 

So  the  President  and  his  advisers  had  a 
free  hand  to  take  the  decision  about  the 
Far  East.  Unfortunately  for  them  and  for 
the  country,  they  showed  the  same  kind  of 
bad  Judgment  which  had  caused  them  to 
fumble  the  U-2  affair.  In  both  cases  they 
ignored  the  well-known  convenUons  and 
the  old  wisdom  of  the  art  of  diplomacy.  In 
both  cases  they  Judged  the  Immediate  sit- 
uation not  objectively  but  wishfully. 


Thus,  in  the  affair  of  the  U-2  they  aban- 
doned the  ancient  convention  which  Is  that 
a  government  never  avows  responsibility  for 
espionage,  much  less  attempts  to  Justify  It. 
In  the  affair  of  the  Tc*yo  visit  they  lgnc«-ed 
the  conventions  which  protect  a  state  visit. 
One  of  these  conventions  is  that  a  visit  by 
the  head  of  a  state  is  a  visit  to  the  whole 
nation  and  not  to  a  political  head  of  the 
government  which  happens  to  be  in  office. 
A  state  visit,  therefore,  should  never  be  made 
to  a  country  which  is  divided  within  Itself  on 
an  Issue  In  which  the  visiting  head  of  state 
has  a  special  Interest.  The  very  reasons 
which  have  been  advanced  on  behalf  of  the 
visit  are  compelling  arguments  against  it — 
that  the  treaty  would  fall  if  the  President 
decided  not  to  come  to  Tokyo  and  that  Kishl 
would  fall.  This  was  a  rilsuse  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  the  state  visit,  and  If  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  had  known  or  Had  re- 
membered the  old  rules  of  the  diplomatic 
game,  we  would  all  be  much  better  off  today. 

Furthermore,  in  their  Judgment  of  the 
immediate  situation  In  the  Far  East  and 
especially  In  Japan,  they  grossly  underesti- 
mated the  impact  of  Asian  popular  opinion 
of  the  U-2  and  the  renewed  quarrel  with 
Moscow.  There  is  no  use  deluding  ourselves, 
as  Mr.  Hagerty  does,  that  the  opposition  to 
the  treaty  and  to  the  President's  visit  was 
confined  to  a  small  minority  of  Communists 
incltecf  and  paid  for  by  Pelplng  and  Moscow. 
The  preponderant  opinion  of  any  Asian 
country  within  the  military  reach  of  Russia 
and  China  Is  bound  to  be  neutralist.  When 
we  urge  them  to  be  antlneutrallst.  they 
respond  by  being  antl- American,  and  It  is  a 
great  error  to  act  as  if  an  antlneutrallst 
policy  can  rally  popular  support  In  Tokyo 
mighty  little  has  been  heard  recently  from 
the  alleged  majority  who  are  supposed  to 
be  for  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  has  nevertheless  been  ratified. 
But  we  must  realize  that  we  are  not  at  the 
end  of  the  story.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  treaty  can  now  be  made  to  work  against 
a  mounting  agitation.  In  fact,  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  a  much  greater  dis- 
aster to  our  position  In  the  Par  East  can  be 
averted  unless  there  l£,  as  powerful  Japanese 
newspapers  are  already  demanding,  a  rene- 
gotiation of  the  treaty,  and  with  it  a  re- 
formulation of  our  Par  Eastern  policy. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  10.  1960 J 

The  Spy  Plane 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

In  the  muddle  and  mess  of  the  affair  of  the 
spy  plane  there  is  one  critical  question  of 
particular  urgency  and  Importance  which 
needs  to  be  dealt  with  This  Is  the  official 
statement  made  with  the  Prcbldent's  ap- 
proval that  "It  has  been  established  that 
Insofar  as  the  authorities  In  Washington  are 
concerned  there  was  no  authorization  for 
.such  flight  as  described  by  Mr.  Khrushchev." 
If  this  Is  true,  then  the  command  of  very 
dangerous  military  missions  Is  not  securely 
and  unquestionably  In  the  hands  of  the  re- 
sponsible authorities  in  Washington,  in  the 
hands,  that  is  to  say.  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

WTio.  then,  has  the  authority?  If  the 
authority  to  order  a  deep  penetration  of 
Soviet  territory  with  a  military  reconnais- 
sance plane  Is  In  some  headquarters  com- 
mand not  in  Washington,  how  do  we  know, 
how  does  the  world  know,  that  the  authority 
to  strike  a  blow  Is  not  also  outside  of  Wash- 
ington? 

In  denying  that  It  authorized  the  flight, 
the  administration  has  entered  a  plea  of  in- 
competence. For  there  can  be  no  accept- 
able ezcvise  for  an  unauthorized  flight  of  thiif 
kind.  The  President  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
question  of  where  the  responsibility  to  au- 
thorize such  flights  resides  go  by  without  an 


unequivocal  answer.  By  word  and  by  deed 
he  must  remove  all  doubt  that  the  author- 
ity to  command  in  these  dangerous  matters 
Is  In  Washington  and  nowhere  else.  The 
honor,  the  self-respect  and  the  self-con- 
fidence of  the  country  demand  it. 

Although  It  Is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  himself  authorize  this  par- 
ticular flight,  it  Is  no  doubt  true  also  that 
he  knew  such  flights  were  being  made.  The 
general  public  was  perhaps  surprised  to  hear 
about  them.  But  for  the  Russians  and  for 
many  others  among  us  there  was  no  surprise 
at  all. 

Why.  then,  knowing  that  such  flights  were 
being  made  did  the  President  fall  to  realize 
the  risks  of  continuing  them  right  up  to 
the  meeting  at  the  summit?  Is  It  because 
he  was  not  paying  sufficient  attention?  Is  it 
because  his  closest  advisers  were  not  paying 
sufficient  attention?  It  looks  like  that  It 
seems  as  if  the  country  has  been  humiliated 
by  absentmlndedness  In  the  highest  quar- 
ters of  the  Government. 

There  is  nothing  shocking  or  novel,  of 
course,  in  the  disclosure  that  we  have  been 
spying  on  the  Russians  They  have  been 
spying  on  us.  Spying  Is  In  Its  very  nature 
a  dirty  business.  ouUlde  the  law  and  ouUlde 
the  moral  code  The  only  crime  recognized 
In  the  spy  business  is  to  be  caught,  al- 
though this  crime  can  be  compounded  by 
lying  about  It  and  then  being  caught  In 
the  lie  Itself. 

In  this  affair,  there  is  on  the  record  as 
we  know  it  serious  prima  facie  evidence, 
not  of  unusual  Immorality  but.  of  Ineffici- 
ency Why  did  not  the  President  forbid  all 
such  flights  when  the  summit  meeting  was 
agreed  to?  It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that 
he  did  not  authorize  this  flight.  Why  did 
he  not  forbid  it? 

There  Is  reason  to  suspect,  also,  that  who- 
ever did  authorize  the  flight  and  was  resptm- 
slble  for  preparing  it  was  unaware  that  the 
Russians  had  developed  a  missile  capable 
of  knocking  the  plane  down.  The  equip- 
ment carried  by  the  pilot,  the  Soviet  money 
and  the  poison  needle,  suggests  that  he  waa 
prepared  for  a  forced  landing  through  en- 
gine trouble  perhaps,  after  which  he  would 
work  his  way  across  country,  or  fsUllng  that 
and  having  been  caught  would  commit 
suicide. 

What  the  pilot  was  not  prepared  for  was 
to  have  his  plane  disabled  by  a  Russian 
missile  For  thU  meant  that  the  Russians 
had  him  spotted.  Under  these  clrcum- 
staoices.  once  his  plane  had  been  hit,  his 
money  and  his  poison  needle  were  useless 
If  he  had  killed  himself,  if  he  had  exploded 
his  plane,  there  would  still  have  been  hU 
corpse  and  the  wreckage  of  the  plane  1,200 
miles  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  a  failure  of  Intelligence  not  to  real- 
ize that  the  Soviets  had  a  missile  capable 
of  knocking  down  so  high  flying  a  plane.  It 
was  inefficient  not  to  take  this  possibility 
into  account  as  a  factor  which  greatly  mul- 
tiplied the  risks  of  making  such  a  flight 
on  the  eve  of  the  stmimlt  meeting 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  10.  19601 
Iron  Ctx«tains  Ahe  Obsoleti: 
The  title  of  this  editorial  sMms  to  us  the 
most  appropriate  conclusion  %rom  the  bi- 
zarre episode  of  the  American  espionage 
plane  brought  down  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Un- 
questionably the  Incident  has  had  the  mo- 
mentary effect  of  damaging  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States,  of  alarming  or  embarrass- 
ing the  allies  and  of  fueling  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
prof)aganda  machine.  This  country  was 
caught  with  Jam  on  its  hands.  Yet  the  rea- 
son why  the  United  States  has  been  driven 
to  such  tactics,  why  such  extreme  measures 
are  necessary  to  obtain  Information,  Is  sim- 
ply the  existence  of  hermit  states  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 


iw 


Accurate  maps  of  the  United  ?^tate!«  and 
of  most  free  countries  of  the  world  ar* 
available  for  the  a"^klng  Detailed  flgurf.- 
are  published  about  the  Armr^  Puree?  and 
the  press  carries  stories  atxiut  the  location 
of  missile  bases  and  other  military  instaHa- 
tlons.  But  In  the  Communist  states  .'«er:ery 
is  all -encompassing  and  such  subjects  are 
matters  only  for  speculation  With  the  ad- 
vent of  Intercontinental  missiles  and  the 
simultaneous  downgrading  of  the  effectlve- 
nen  of  warning  systems,  information  of  the 
sort  gathered  by  the  intelligence  plane  has 
become  Imperative  for  survival 

Private  citizens  Initially  may  be  repelled 
by  the  method,  but  they  will  understand 
upon  reflection  that  Intelligence  operations 
are  a  necessary  fact  of  contemporary  life. 
Indeed,  there  is  some  ground  for  satisfaction 
in  the  deduction  that  such  operations  have 
been  carried  on  successfully  for  several  years, 
that  they  repwesent  a  high  degree  of  tech- 
nological proficiency  and  that  they  apparent- 
ly have  furnished,  with  allied  cooperation, 
much  valuable  Information  to  the  free  world 

No  good  purpose  would  have  been  served 
by  attempting  to  deny  the  obvious  situa- 
tion or  by  attempting  to  blame  it  wholly  on 
the  Russians.  Despite  the  embarrassment, 
we  think  that  Secretary  Herter  was  right  to 
acknowledge  the  matter  candidly  when  his 
hand  was  forced — though  it  Is  regrettable 
that  one  ancillary  effect  has  been  to  expose 
the  companion  part  played  by  British  intel- 
ligence and  to  subject  certain  of  the  allies 
to  uncomfortable  pressure. 

Unquestionably  the  operation  was  handled 
clumsily,  particularly  In  the  weird  Initial  ex- 
planations— and  here  Mr  Khrushchev  scored 
a  point.  The  timing  Just  in  advance  of  the 
summit  meeting  also  seemed  bad.  though  as 
we  understand  It  such  photographic  flights 
have  been  most  feasible  during  only  a  limited 
part  of  the  year  (and  the  timing  was  no 
worse,  in  any  event,  than  that  of  the  episode 
of  the  British  frogman  who  sought  to  gain 
Information  on  the  Soviet  cruiser  that 
brought  Messrs  Khrushchev  and  Bulganin 
to  England ) . 

It  Is  especially  unfortunate,  we  think,  to 
have  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency  tied  up  In  the  affair,  for  NASA  does 
much  valuable  work  not  directly  related  to 
either  the  military  or  to  Intelligence.  And, 
of  course,  the  lamentable  result  of  the  ex- 
posure of  such  covers  Is  to  cast  suspicion 
upon  a  great  many  activities  that  may  be  al- 
together Innocent.  Members  of  Congress 
ought  to  be  wary,  however,  lest  they  com- 
pound the  clumsineoa  and  Impair  Intelligence 
collection  In  the  process. 

At  the  same  time.  It  ought  to  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  may  have  embellished 
the  facta  In  his  great  propaganda  play.  There 
is  some  reason  to  think,  for  example,  that 
the  photograph  of  the  downed  plane  pub- 
lished In  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  been 
doctored  or  faked.  It  is  not  certain,  despite 
Mr.  Khru&hchevB  claim,  that  the  plane  ac- 
tually was  hit  by  a  new  Soviet  rocket;  If  it 
was.  why  was  not  more  of  the  equipment 
destroyed?  Moreover,  the  behavior  of  the 
pilot,  Francis  G.  Powers,  suggests  that  lack 
of  oxygen  may  Indeed  have  been  a  factor. 

When  these  details  are  weighed  along  with 
certain  other  evidences  of  Soviet  behavior, 
the  outpouring  of  virtue  from  Moscow  may 
be  a  trifle  overdone — and  this  may  become 
irtcreaslngly  apparent  to  the  outside  world. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  known,  for  example,  to 
have  conducted  overflights  of  its  own  over 
Alaska,  Britain,  Japan,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey. 
Chinese  planes  have  been  seen  over  India. 
Soviet  submarines  and  trawlers  have  come 
close  to  American  shores  and  they  have  not, 
to  repeat  the  euphemism,  been  checking  on 
the  weather. 

And  then  there  is  the  matter  of  direct  es- 
pionage Itself.  Consider  the  ramifications 
of  the  spy  ring  operating  while  the  Soviet 


Union  and  the  United  States  were  alNed  and 
exposed  by  the  defection  in  Canada  rf  a  So- 
net code  r!*»rlc  K'<->r  Cmuzenko  Consider 
the  Rosen bf-rg  >•■«->■  i)r  the  more  recent  cfuie 
invoivinc  f  '  !":iel  .*ibel  Or  consider  the 
mammo  n  ?  ibversion  apparatus  fed  from 
Moscow.  These  are  not  manufactured  ex- 
cuses; they  are  real.  Whatever  the  activities 
of  Americans,  in  other  words,  this  Is  far  from 
a  one-sided  business. 

All  such  activities  are  provocative.  Tliose 
conducted  with  aircraft,  however,  contain  an 
exceptional  element  of  danger,  and  for  that 
reason  the  Incident  of  the  espionage  plane  Is 
particularly  serious  There  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility that  aerial  excursions  of  this  sort  will 
trigger  a  clash  through  mlsvmderstandlng  or 
even  set  off  a  major  retaliatory  attack. 

In  the  circumstances  the  Russians  have 
shown  some  degree  of  restraint.  No  doubt 
it  Is  humiliating  for  the  Kremlin  hlerachy  to 
acknowledge  that  an  American  plane  could 
have  penetrated  Soviet  defenses  so  far;  and 
the  actual  fact,  that  the  overflights  have 
been  going  on  for  several  years.  Is  even  more 
humiliating.  A  considerable  amount  of  an- 
noyance on  the  part  of  Mr  Khrushchev,  thus 
18  understandable. 

Yet  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  conspicuously 
avoided  placing  the  blame  directly  upon 
President  Elsenhower.  The  President  prob- 
ably did  not  know  of  this  flight  In  advance, 
but  unquestionably  he  Is  resp>onslble  for  In- 
telligence policy.  Thus  the  Soviet  approtich 
seems  to  Indicate  a  desire  to  save  face  on 
both  sides,  to  make  the  most  of  the  Incident 
for  propaganda  purposes  and  to  use  It  as  a 
lever  at  the  summit,  but  not  to  queer  the 
sununit  meeting  Itself. 

When  all  of  these  factors  are  evaluated, 
however,  the  root  of  the  problem  remains 
the  Iron  Curtain  Itself.  This  Is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  constant  struggle  between  the 
open  society  and  the  closed  corporation;  the 
open  society  has  little  to  fear  from  another 
open  society.  However  distracting  and  dis- 
tressing the  present  Incident  may  be.  It  Is 
bootless  to  talk  about  trtist  and  confidence 
so  long  as  one  part  of  the  world  Is  walled  off 
from  the  others. 

Fortunately,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
with  the  jjerfectlon  of  Samos  and  other 
photographic  space  satellites,  such  Informa- 
tion as  that  sought  by  the  plane  In  this  situa- 
tion will  become  freely  available  to  both 
slde%.  In  that  sense  the  Iron  Curtain  is  al- 
ready obsolescent,  whether  or  not  the  full 
implications  are  Immediately  realized,  and 
soon  will  become  obsolete.  Until  this  is 
recognized,  however,  the  collection  of  Intelli- 
gence by  unorthodox  methods  Is  an  unhappy 
necessity.  We  trust  that  American  officials 
at  the  summit  will  talk  with  the  utmost 
frankness  about  the  Intimate  relationship  be- 
tween Information  and  International  confi- 
dence. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  12.  1960) 

Thb  Spt  BrsiNEss 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

In  the  whirl  of  Incidents  following  the 
capture  of  the  spy  plane  the  administration 
has  ventured,  perhaps  the  right  word  for  it 
would  be  stumbled  into  an  untenable  pol- 
icy which  Is  entirely  unprecedented  In  Inter- 
national affairs.  Our  p>osltlon  now  seems  to 
be  that  because  It  is  so  dlfficvUt  to  collect 
Information  Inside  the  Soviet  Union,  It  will 
henceforth  be  our  avowed  policy  to  fly  over 
Soviet  territory,  using  the  territory  of  our 
allies  as  bases. 

Although  the  Intention  here  is  to  be  can- 
did and  honest  and  also  to  make  the  best 
of  a  piece  of  very  bad  luck,  the  new  pol- 
icy— which  seems  to  have  been  improvised 
between  Saturday  and  Monday — Is  quite  un- 
workable. 


To  avow  tkat  W»  iBliBd  to  violate  Soviet 
.■sovereignty  li  to  ptit  •vwybody  on  the  spot. 

Ii  makes  It  Impossible  for  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  play  down  this  particular  Inci- 
dent because  now  It  is  challenged  openly 
in  Uie  face  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  com- 
pelled to  react  because  no  nation  can  remain 
passive  when  It  Is  the  avowed  policy  of 
another  nation  to  Intrude  upon  its  territory. 
The  avowal  of  such  a  policy  is  an  open  in- 
vitation to  the  Soviet  Government  to  take 
the  case  to  the  United  Nations,  where  our 
best  friends  will  be  grievously  embarrassed. 
The  avowal  is  also  a  challenge  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  put  pressure  on  Pakistan.  Turkey, 
Norway.  Japan,  and  any  other  country  which 
has  usable  bases.  Our  alhes  are  put  on  the 
spot  because  they  must  either  violate  inter- 
national law  or  disavow  the  United  States. 

Because  the  challenge  has  been  made 
openly.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  deal  vrtth 
this  particular  Incident  by  quiet  diplomacy. 

The  reader  will,  I  hope,  have  noticed  that 
my  criticism  Is  that  we  have  made  these 
overflights  an  avowed  policy.  What  is  un- 
precedented about  the  avowal  is  not  the 
spying  as  such  but  the  claim  that  spying. 
when  we  do  It.  should  be  accepted  by  the 
world  as  righteous.  This  Is  an  amateurish 
and  naive  view  of  the  nature  of  spying. 

Spying  between  nations  is.  of  course,  the 
universal  practice.  Everybody  doss  it  as  best 
he  can.  But  it  Is  illegal  in  all  countries  and 
the  spy  if  caught  Is  subject  to  the  severest 
punishment.  When  the  spying  Involves  In- 
trusion across  frontiers  by  military  aircraft, 
it  is  also  against  International  law.  Because 
spying  is  Illegal,  its  methods  are  often  Im- 
nioral  and  criminal.  Its  methods  include 
bribery,  blackmail,  perjury,  forgery,  murder, 
and  suicide. 

The  spy  business  cannot  be  conducted 
without  Illegal,  Immoral,  and  criminal  activi- 
ties But  all  great  powers  are  engaged  in  the 
spy  business,  and  as  long  as  the  world  is  as 
warlike  as  It  has  been  in  all  recorded  history 
there  is  no  way  of  doing  without  spying. 

All  the  powers  know  this  and  all  have  ac- 
cepted the  sltuatlcwi  as  one  of  the  hard  facts 
of  life  Around  this  situation  there  has  de- 
veloped over  many  generations  a  code  of  be- 
havior. The  spying  Is  never  avowed  and. 
therefore,  the  government  never  acknowl- 
edges responsibility  for  Its  own  clandestine 
activities.  If  its  agent  is  caught,  the  agent 
is  expected  to  kill  himself.  In  any  event,  he 
Is  abandoned  to  the  mercies  of  the  govern- 
ment that  he  has  spied  upon. 

The  spying  is  never  admitted.  If  it  can 
be  covered  successfully  by  a  lie,  the  lie  is 
told. 

All  this  is  not  a  pretty  business,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  prettifying  it  or  transforming 
It  into  something  highly  moral  and  won- 
derful. The  cardinal  rule,  which  makes 
spjring  tolerable  In  International  relations, 
is  that  it  is  never  avowed.  For  that  reason 
it  is  never  defended,  and  therefore  the  ag- 
grieved country  makes  only  as  much  of  a 
fuss  about  a  particular  Incident  as  it  can 
make  or  as  It  chooses  to  make. 

We  should  have  abided  by  that  rule. 
When  Mr.  K.  made  his  first  announcement 
about  the  plane,  no  lies  should  have  been 
told.  The  administration  should  have  said 
that  it  was  investigating  the  charge  and 
would  then  take  suitable  action  We  should 
then  have  maintained  a  cool  silence. 

This  would  have  left  us,  of  course,  with 
the  unpleasant  fact  that  our  spy  plane  had 
been  caught  What  really  compounded  cur 
trouble,  and  was  such  a  humiliation  to  us,  is 
that  before  we  knew  how  much  Mr.  K.  knew 
we  published  the  official  lie  about  its  being 
a  weather  plane.  Then  finding  ourselves 
trapped  in  this  blatant  and  gratuitous  lie. 
we  have  tried  to  exto'lcate  otirselves  by  rush- 
ing into  the  declaration  of  a  new  and  un- 
precedented policy. 
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Would  it  have  been  better  for  American 
policy,  having  be«n  shot  down  in  a  diplo- 
matic lie,  to  crash  spectacularly  In  flames? 
Or  was  it  better  to  ball  out,  fl^ratlvely 
speaking,  and  soften  the  descent  with  a  con- 
firmation of  the  painfully  obvious  truth? 
This  was  the  dilemma  Secretary  Herter  faced 
in  the  Incident  of  the  American  espionage 
plane  We  think  that  he  made  the  right 
decision  In  acknowledging  what  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, by  a  rather  coy  balt-and-hook  tech- 
nique, had  made  evident  that  he  already 
knew 

The  next  question  Is  whether  the  admin- 
istration should  have  slapped  its  own  wrist 
and  promised  that  such  deplorable  events 
would  not  happen  again.  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Secretary  Herter  chose  not  to  be 
defensive  in  their  defense.  In  Justifying  the 
surveillance  flights  as  a  necessary  safeguard 
against  surprise  attack  because  of  Soviet 
secrecy,  they  implied  without  saying  so  di- 
rectly that  the  flights  would  continue. 

But  this  in  turn  invited  new  problems.  If 
the  ofllcial  statements  did  not  In  so  many 
words  make  further  overflights  of  Soviet  ter- 
ritory an  avowed  policy,  as  charged  by  Walter 
Lippmann,  certainly  the  jx)licy  has  not  been 
disavowed.  Mr.  Lippmann  registered  what 
seems  to  tis  an  altogether  valid  criticism  in 
saying  that  this  puts  everybody  on  the  spot, 
particularly  the  allies  whose  bases  have  been 
used  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  over- 
flights. 

Not  surprisingly,  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  made 
known  his  extreme  annoyance  at  the  impli- 
cation. Continued  rumbles  from  Moscow 
about  "brinkmanship"  Indicates  that  he  will 
attempt  to  force  the  United  States  to  eat  its 
words,  perhaps  as  the  price  of  validation  of 
the  invitation  for  Mr.  Bsenhower  to  visit  the 
SoTlet  Union.  We  hope  in  this  connection 
that  If  there  is  to  be  any  canceling  the  ad- 
ministration will  let  Mr.  Khrushchev  do  it. 
Apart  from  that  consideration,  however,  Mr 
Khrushchev's  perturbation  at  the  thought 
of  further  overflights  is  understandable. 
One  may  suspect,  indeed,  that  Mr  K,  Is 
not  completely  sure  that  he  could  catch  the 
next  one. 

Here  Is  an  exquisitely  tangled  web  Mr. 
Khrushchev  does  not  have  to  disavow  sub- 
version or  Colonel  Abel  or  the  Rosenbergs  or 
the  wartime  spy  ring  or  the  Trotsky  murder 
or  the  two  Soviet  spies  Just  expelled  from 
Switzerland,  because  they  have  never  been 
acknowledged  in  the  first  place.  Everyone 
knows  about  them,  but  because  of  the 
doubletalk  associated  with  espionage  the 
SoTlet  Government  is  not  confronted  di- 
rectly  with    them. 

The  United  States,  however,  has  found  it 
necessary  because  of  a  lie  that  became  In- 
creasingly implausible  to  tell  at  least  part 
of  the  truth.  If  the  administration  were  now 
to  say  that  the  whole  idea  of  further  flights 
were  preposterous,  no  one  would  believe  it. 
Everyone  knows  that  they  must  and  will  con- 
•  tlnue.  But  because  the  public  confirmation 
of  a  fact  admitted  only  in  private  Is  ofTen- 
slve,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  are  now 
squirming  very  uncomfortably. 

Oespite  Its  serious  connotatii^ns,  the  sit- 
uation Is  not  without  Its  amusing  aspects. 
Honesty  is  still  the  best  policy,  it  seems, 
but  with  the  proviso  that  in  diplomacy  there 
Is  not  too  much  of  it.  The  moral,  we  sup- 
pose, is  that  If  the  cover  doesn't  fit  It's 
b<Jund  to  leak. 


I  Prom  the  Washington   Post,  May   13,   1960) 

Time  por  Commonsense 

(By   Norman   Cousins,    editor.  Saturday 

Review ) 

(An  editorial  from  the  forthcoming  May  21 

issue  of  Saturday   Review) 

An    uneasiness    Is    settling   over    America. 

It  goes  deep  down.     There  is  a  feeling  that 


we  are  undergoing  a  moral  shrinkage  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  community. 

The  bigness  of  our  history  seems  to  have 
been  interrupted.  The  large  Image  of 
America  created  by  our  past  seems  less  clear 
than  It  was  only  a  short  while  ago.  And  we 
are  sensing  a  mood  of  disconnection — dis- 
connection between  what  we  stand  for  and 
what  we  do;  disconnection  between  ourselves 
as  individuals  and  those  who  speak  and  act 
for  us  as  a  nation. 

It  Is  natural  for  Americans  to  think  of 
their  country  as  a  prime  source  of  stability 
and  responsibility  In  the  world.  We  have 
traditionally  Interposed  ourselves  against 
hotheads  and  bullies  in  the  international 
arena.  We  have  denounced  aggressors.  In- 
stituted action  to  stamp  out  brush  flres.  and 
called  for  a  code  of  resp>onsible  behavior  for 
nations. 

Only  3  years  ago.  in  fact,  the  President 
dissociated  the  United  States  from  the  action 
of  Great  Britain  and  FYance  In  the  attack 
on  Suez.  He  properly  declared  that  the 
United  States  could  not  observe  a  double 
standard  in  its  foreign  policy.  We  could 
not  approve  in  our  friends  that  which  we 
denounced  in  our  foes.  World  law  meant 
obligations  binding  on  all.  This  was  the 
position  we  took  when  we  went  before  the 
United  Nations  and  supported  the  resolution 
against  our  friends. 

Another  question  of  right  and  wrong  has 
now  come  up — but  this  time  we  ourselves 
are  wrong. 

We  dispatched  Jet  planes  on  military 
reconnaissance  over  Russian  territory.  In 
doing  so,  we  took  appalling  risks. 

The  main  danger  of  nuclear  war  today 
comes  not  from  a  definite  policy  by  any 
nation  to  launch  such  a  war.  but  from  an 
act  of  carelessness  or  a  hideous  miscalcula- 
tion. 

An  alien  military  recormaissance  plane 
taking  photographs  over  any  country — 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britain  or  Pakistan  or  India 
or  whatever — is  a  specific  and  volatile  act  of 
provocation  that  could  Ignite  the  war  fuses 
Our  Armed  Forces  are  constantly  monitoring 
their  radar  screens  and  are  prepared  imme- 
diately to  send  Jet  planes  In  the  direction  of 
the  Soviet  Union  if  we  should  see  any  possible 
hostile  object.  Thus,  precisely  the  same  vio- 
lation we  committed,  if  carried  on  against  us, 
would  trigger  our  swiftest  retaliatory  meas- 
ures. 

In  any  case  the  plane  Incident  Is  at  the 
opposite  end  from  the  code  of  resjxinslble 
International  behavior  and  world  law  advo- 
cated by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  It  creates  a  strange  atmosphere  for 
a  meeting  of  heads  of  governiient  called 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  world  tensions. 
It  gives  world  communism  its  biggest  propa- 
ganda boost  in  many  years.  It  puts  us  in 
a  harsh  and  damaging  light  before  the 
world's  peoples,  whose  good  will  and  respect 
are  more  vital  to  our  security  than  any 
reconnaissance  photographs  or  even  stock- 
piles of  nuclear  bombs. 

Only  a  week  ago  the  President  sought  to 
dramatize  for  the  Nation  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a'  human  fund  of  good  will 
and  respect.  In  connection  with  his  pro- 
posals for  economic  aid.  But  we  can't  place 
a  high  value  on  world  opinion  about  our 
economic  policies  and  then  disregard  that 
same  world  opinion  about  our  military 
policies. 

Just  as  disturbing  as  the  Incident  Itself 
was  the  manner  of  our  response.  When  It 
was  announced  that  an  American  plane  had 
been  shot  down,  we  made  a  false  explana- 
tion that  the  plane  had  wandered  off  Its 
course,  and  that  the  pilot  had  perhaps  been 
in  a  daze.  (If  this  statement  had  been  true, 
consider  its  implications  alongside  the  re- 
cent proposal  by  American  military  officials 
to  keep  hundreds  of  bombers  in  the  air  on 
a  round-the-clock   basis,   fully   loaded   with 


nuclear  explosives  and  within  ready  strik- 
ing d'stance  of  the  Soviet  Union.) 

Meanwhile,  by  way  of  compounding  the 
damage,  several  Washington  sources  were 
quoted  as  saying  that  our  only  misUke  was 
that  we  were  caught.  This  is  a  curious  defi- 
nition of  morality  to  come  from  a  capital 
that  only  recently  was  making  headlines 
with  Its  investigation  of  rigged  TV  quiz 
shows. 

An  equally  astounding  comment  was  that, 
if  only  the  pilot  had  chosen  to  go  down  with 
his  ship,  instead  of  balling  out.  the  United 
States  might  have  been  spared  the  em- 
barrassment represented  by  the  Soviet  abil- 
ity actually  to  produce  the  captain  of  the 
American  plane.  In  other  words,  we  are  now 
calling  on  our  soldiers  to  give  their  lives, 
not  to  serve  our  honor  or  our  freedom,  but 
to  spare  ua  the  Indignity  of  being  caught 
in  a  lie. 

In  any  event,  the  sense  of  fright  and 
shock  felt  by  the  world  over  the  incident 
was  not  allayed  when  It  was  demonstrated 
that  the  Initial  American  explanation  was 
untrue  In  this  connection,  one  thing  is 
clear  the  American  people  have  not  given 
leave  to  their  government  or  any  branch 
thereof  to  speak  falsely  In  our  name  or  make 
us  look  like  fools. 

Most  serious  of  all  Is  the  later  statement 
that  the  reconnaissance  1.000  miles  inside 
the  Soviet  Union  was  carried  out  without 
knowledge  of  the  White  House  or  the  State 
Department  What  it  means  Is  that  not  all 
the  major  decisions  having  to  do  with  war 
and  peace  are  being  made  by  those  who  are 
constitutionally  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sibility. It  means  that  the  military  has  arro- 
gated to  itself  powers  intended  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  American  military 
was  attempting  to  serve  the  national  secu- 
rity as  it  sees  it  The  location  of  our  missile 
bases  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  We 
live  in  an  open  society.  But  very  little  is 
known  about  the  Soviet  bases  And  there  is 
the  fear  of  surprise  attack.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  this  danger.  It  U  now 
officially  stated,  that  the  reconnaissance 
flights  were  authorized. 

The  danger,  however,  of  a  surprise  attack 
against  us  may  proceed  more  out  of  Jitters 
caused  by  high-flying  planes  where  they 
shouldn't  be  than  by  inadeqviate  Intelli- 
gence Moreover,  the  best  pictures  in  the 
world  will  not  tell  us  whether  the  Soviet  is 
about  to  spring  a  surprise  attack — any  more 
than  Soviet  pictures  of  American  military 
sites  can  tell  them  when  our  bombers  will 
go  into  operation  Only  a  knowledge  of  in- 
tentions can  provide  adequate  information 
about  lightning  attack  The  principal  value 
of  mapping  is  that  it  provides  knowledge 
about  what  targets  to  hit.  The  Soviet  knows 
this:  we  know  this:  other  countries  know 
this 

Meanwhile,  the  gravity  of  the  situation  has 
not  produced  in  ether  government  an  ap- 
propriately sober  recognition  of  the  perils 
Involved.  Mr.  Khrushchev  puts  a  nuclear 
chip  on  his  shoulder  and  says  the  Soviet  may 
bomb  bases  from  which  our  planes  took  off 
Not  to  be  outdone,  the  United  States  says  it 
may  continue  Its  provocative  flights  and 
come  to  the  defense  of  countries  in  which 
we  maintain  bases  The  distance  between 
nviclear  threats  and  nuclear  horror  grows 
shorter  by  the  minute. 

Ultimatums  and  counterultlmatums  will 
not  save  the  peace,  but  commonsense  may 
If  we  are  really  serious  about  wanting  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  danger  of  a  Soviet 
surprise  attack,  we  should  vigorously  pursue 
the  new  Soviet  offer  to  disarm  Instead  of 
locating  Soviet  rocket  sites,  we  ought  to  be 
locating  the  true  nature  of  the  Soviet  Inten- 
tions. At  long  last  the  Soviet  cleiiins  It  Is 
now  willing  to  accept  Inspection  and  controls 
as  part  of  a  comprehensive  disarmament 
plan. 
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II  we  can  get  the  Soviet  to  give  up  Its  ca- 
pacity to  wage  surprise  attacks,  this  will  con- 
tribute much  more  to  our  security  than  a 
gallery  of  photographs  showing  every  military 
Installation  In  the  Soviet  Union  And  If  the 
Soviet  offer  to  submit  to  controls  Is  Just  a 
propaganda  maneuver,  it  will  be  easy  enough 
for  us  to  uiunask  it  as  such.  We  can  make 
counterproposals  to  give  the  United  Nations 
the  specific  machinery  for  carrying  out  a 
program  of  effective  disarmament  under  en- 
lorceable  safeguards. 

Let's  test  the  policies  of  the  Russians  and 
not  their  tempers. 

Here  we  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  certain 
military  officials  have  made  It  clear  that  they 
are  opposed  to  any  program  of  disarma- 
ment— even  If  we  could  get  the  Russians  to 
agree  to  everything  we  asked.  One  thing 
Is  certain,  however,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
others  to  submit  to  controls  and  turn  In 
their  hardware  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
do   the  same. 

The  result  Is  an  American  ix)llcy  of  uncer- 
tainty and  drift  The  President  s[>eaks  on  a 
plane  of  Important  principle;  but  major 
parts  of  the  Government  go  off  in  entirely 
different  directions  and  act  in  violation  of 
those  principles 

Hence,  the  present  feeling  of  uneasiness  in 
the  Nation,  the  feeling  that  things  are  going 
against  the  American  grain  For  when  we 
lose  ground  in  world  opinion,  we  lose  vital 
security  What  does  a  nation  do  when  It  Is 
wrong?  The  answer  need  not  be  obscure 
We  can  admit  it  and  face  up  to  It.  We  can 
act  promptly  and  resolutely  to  guard  against 
a  recurrence  And  we  can  do  the  things  that 
can  restore  both  our  pride  and  our  station 
In  the  world 

We  can  Identify  ourselves  mightily  with 
the  big  ideas  that  are  directed  to  the  control 
of  force  in  the  world,  and  not  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  force  Ideas  calling  for  a  United 
Nations  with  the  responsible  powers  of  world 
law.  Ideas  concerned  with  the  development 
of  the  world's  resources  for  a  more  produc- 
tive and  healthier  human  commonwealth, 
ideas  that  serve  freedom  by  dramatizing  the 
moral  imagrlnatlon  of  freemen 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  15,  1960] 

Canadian     Atfaies     Plane     Incident     Hits 

Canadians   Painfully 

(By   G.   'V.   Pergiison) 

MoNTRBAL — Problems  of  air  space  have  oc- 
cupied Canadian  minds  more  this  past  week 
than  ever  before  as  a  result  of  Russian 
Premier  Khrushchev's  revelation  that  a 
United  States  reconiialssance  plane  had  been 
shot  down  In  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the 
Americans  are  systematically  exploring  the 
USSR,  what  are  the  Russians  doing  In  the 
northern  Canadian  air? 

The  deep  concern  of  External  Affairs  Min- 
ister Howard  Green  Is  obvious;  his  first 
reaction  was  that  these  deep  reconnaissance 
flights  might  trigger  an  unexpected  war. 

The  Toronto  Star  emphasizes  this  point: 
"As  the  State  Department  pointed  out,  and 
as  Canadians  know  from  experience.  Soviet 
spies  have  been  bxisy  In  the  West  ever  since 
the  war.  But  this  kind  of  spying — by  viola- 
ting the  other  side's  airspace — is  danger- 
ously provocative  .  .  . 

"Are  we  In  the  position  that  American 
military  or  Intelligence  underlings  can  pro- 
voke a  war  on  their  own?  Canada,  and 
other  allies  of  the  United  States,  should  de- 
mand all  necessary  Information  and  assur- 
ance on  that  score." 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mall  takes  much 
the  same  line: 

"The  effect  of  the  plane  Incident  would 
be  bad  enough  if  it  stood  alone.  Unfor- 
tunately, It  flte  a  pattern,  or  what  the 
Russians  think  is  a  pattern." 

"In  countries  like  Canada,  where  the 
United    States    is    an    old,    familiar    friend. 


these  developments  may  not  look  particu- 
larly sinister;  we  may  recognize  them  as 
examples  of  the  old,  familiar  bureaucratic 
confusion  In  Washington  In  which  the  var- 
ious departments  work  at  cross-purposes 
with  each  other.  In  Russia — and  for  that 
matter  among  the  'uncommitted'  peoples 
of  Asia  and  Africa — they  wear  a  dlflerent 
look.  Mr.  Khrushchev  seems  to  have  ac- 
cepted them  as  evidence  that  the  American 
have  no  intention  of  negotiating  seriously." 

This  last  point  is  expanded  by  the  Quebec 
Telegraph  Journal : 

"■What  is  urgent  and  demands  Immediate 
attention  Is  that  Improvement  In  relations 
which  alone  is  possible  to  remove  Che  finger 
from  the  trigger.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
see  any  likelihood  that  this  will  be  achieved, 
for  we  can  see  no  evidence  that  this  is  de- 
sired by  those  who  make  the  decision.  In- 
deed, there  Is  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  opposite  is  quite  true,  and  that  neither 
East  nor  West  is  particularly  anxious  to  see 
any  Improvement  In  relations." 

The  French  language  newspaper  La  Presse 
has  this  to  say: 

"A  spy  caught  red-handed  Is  no  peril  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  but  an  airplane 
thrust  into  the  heart  of  enemy  countries  can 
lead  to  atomic  war.  What  would  be  the 
consequences  if  a  Russian  plane  were  caught 
flying  over  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles? 

"The  Incident  may  serve  a  useful  purpose 
If  It  forces  everyone  to  revise  their  so-called 
Intelligence  methods  which  might  provoke 
a  world  war.  Imbecility  has  limits,  particu- 
larly when  the  survival  of  mankind  is  at 
stake." 

Another  French-language  paper,  LeDevolr. 
asks  whether  the  Incident  may  not  bring 
the  Russians  to  realize  that  they  cannot 
maintain  Indefinitely  the  present  lack  of 
balance  in  intelligence  methods.  "Do  they 
realize  that  peace,  disarmament  and  efficient 
controls  are  all  but  Inseparable  and  that 
collective  security  demands  real  guarantees? 
Without  these,  the  armaments  race  will  con- 
tinue, and  that  means  a  race  Into  the  abyss." 

The  Ottawa  Journal  reminds  Its  readers 
that  everyone  knew  Russian  planes  are 
scouting  the  north  and  was  hoping  that  our 
side  was  doing  the  same.  It  adds:  "Never- 
theless, this  blunder  In  timing,  deed,  and 
propaganda  must  not  blind  us  to  the  pre- 
ponderant weight  of  the  forces  of  wrong  and 
darkness    that    are   on   the    other    side." 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  17,  1960] 

The  U-2  in  Pasis 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

As  of  Monday  afternoon,  eastern  time, 
there  Is  only  the  faintest  chance  that  the 
summit  meeting  will  not  break  up.  It  is 
certain  that  the  President  will  not  go  to 
Russia,  the  Invitation  having  been  with- 
drawn. Thus  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  truce 
in  the  cold  war  and  to  relax  the  tensions 
has,  unless  there  is  a  diplomatic  miracle, 
ended  In  a  tragic  fiasco 

The  Issue  on  which  the  conference  has 
been  disrupted  Is  the  flight  of  the  U-2,  or 
more  precisely  the  position  taken  by  the 
President  and  his  administration.  We  must 
remember  that  when  the  plane  was  captured, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  opened  the  door  to  the 
President  for  a  diplomatic  exit  from  his 
quandary:  he  did  not  believe,  said  Mr  K., 
that  Mr.  Elsenhower  was  responsible  for 
ordering  the  flight. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  K  knew  that  Uif  Elsen- 
hower must  have  authorized  the  general  plan 
of  the  flights  but  he  preferred  to  let  the 
President  say  what  in  fact  was  a  sorry  kind 
of  truth,  that  he  did  not  authorize  this  par- 
ticular flight.  The  diplomatic  answer  would 
have  been  to  say  nothing  at  the  time  or  at 
the  most  to  promise  an  adequate  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  affair.  Instead,  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower replied  that  he  was  responsible,  that 
such  flights  were  necessary,  and  tiien  he  let 


the  world  think,  even  if  he  did  not  say  so 
In  exact  words,  that  the  filghts  would  con- 
tinue. This  locked  the  door  which  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  opened.  It  transformed  the 
embarrassment  of  being  caught  In  a  spying 
operation  into  a  direct  challenge  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  avowal,  this  refusal  to  use  the  con- 
vention of  diplomacy  was  a  fatal  mistake . 
For  It  made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Khrushchev 
to  bypass  the  affair.  Had  he  done  that,  he 
would  have  been  In  a  position  of  acknowl- 
edging to  the  world,  to  the  Soviet  people,  to 
his  critics  within  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
his  Communist  allies,  that  he  had  surren- 
dered to  the  United  States  the  right  to  vio- 
late Soviet  territory.  No  statesman  can  live 
in  any  country  after  making  such  an  admis- 
sion. 

The  news  from  Paris  on  Monday  shows 
that  Mr.  Elsenhower  had  already  realized 
that  his  making  an  avowed  policy  of  the 
filghts  was  a  crucial  mistake  which  had  to 
be  corrected.  On  Saturday  there  was,  it 
appears,  a  briefing  of  the  correspondents  to 
tell  them  that  we  had  never  meant  to  say 
that  the  flights  would  continue.  On  Sun- 
day in  a  broadcast  in  this  country  Mr. 
George  'V.  Allen  said  the  same  thing.  And 
on  Monday  the  President  told  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev that  the  flights  over  Russia  have 
been  suspended  "and  are  not  to  be  resumed.  " 
A  week  ago  this  might  have  sufficed  to 
quiet  down  the  affair. 

The  withdrawal  was,  however,  late,  and  It 
may  prove  to  have  been  too  little.  For  dur- 
ing the  past  week  the  flight  and  the  way  It 
was  handled  have  given  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment a  rich  opportunity  to  weaken  the  ring 
of  America's  Allies  around  Russia.  Those 
who  say  that  Mr.  K.  has  seized  upon  the 
opportunity  solely  in  order  to  make  propa- 
ganda have  not,  I  think,  realized  the  gravity 
of  the  disaster  which  has  befallen  us.  For 
the  Soviet  Union  there  is  in  this  much  more 
than  propaganda.  There  is  an  Instrument 
for  disturbing  if  not  disrupting  the  encircl- 
ing alliance. 

It  would  be  wishful  thinking  to  suppose 
that  the  Soviet  Government  will  not  seize 
this  opportunity  to  push  countries  like  Nor- 
way. Iran.  Pakistan.  Turkey  and  Japan  Into 
pledges  and  Into  measures  which  in  some 
considerable  degree  neutralize  them  as  Amer- 
ican air  bases.  Morally  and  legally  these 
allies  of  ours  are  defenseless  against  these 
Soviet  demands. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  at  least  as  in- 
terested in  neutralizing  our  allies  around 
her  borders  as  she  is  In  neutralizing  West 
Berlin.  'We  dare  not  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Government  will  not  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  which  has  so  unexpectedly  and 
so  unnecessarily  been  opened  up  to  her. 

Before  the  affair  of  the  plane,  there  had 
been,  as  Mr  Reston  wrote  on  Monday  from 
Paris,  a  strong  indication  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev was  very  uneasy  about  the  prospects 
of  the  summit  meeting.  I  myself  was  one 
of  those  who  talked  to  his  personal  emis- 
sary. Mr.  Zhukov,  when  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington In  April.  The  burden  of  Mr.  Zhu- 
kov's  complaint  was  that  about  March  15 
American  policy  had  suddenly  hardened 
against  a  negotiation  about  the  status  of 
West  Berlin,  and  that  this  was  a  reversal 
of  the  understanding  given  to  Mr.  K.  by 
the  President  at  Camp  David. 

Almost  certainly,  therefore,  the  affair  of 
the  plane  offered  Mr.  K.  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  diplomatic  gain  against  the  small 
encircling  Allies  from  Norway  to  Japan.  If 
he  was  stymied  In  Berlin  he  had  the  chance 
to  recoup  elsewhere.  We  have  not  heard 
the  last  of  the  troubles  of  the  encircling 
Allies. 

There  is  not  much  comfort  for  us  In  this. 
For  our  own  blunders  provided  Mr.  K.  with 
his  opportunity. 

At  this  writing  it  is  still  conceivable  that 
a  way  will  be  found  to  carry  on  In  Paris. 
Let  us  hope  so. 
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[Prom   -he  Washington  Post,  May  17.  1960] 

The  L'  >  c.  Shadow  Cast  by  a  Pl.\ne 

(  By  Marquis  Childs) 

TfiKis. — 111  the  memory  of  veteran  diplo- 
mats no  international  meeting  has  ever  be 
gun  under  such  a  shadow  as  darkens  the 
summit  here  in  Paris  where  the  four  heads 
of  government  are  meeting.  The  cloud  cover 
of  suspicion,  fear,  and  uncertainty  is  well- 
nigh  Impenetrable,  and  if  It  Is  broken  even 
sUg!:';;.-  by  the  time  the  conference  ends  it 
w:::   re  -v  n.^-r.:ng  of  a  miracle. 

i:.c  ..:;.:.cr3  at  the  top — President  Esen- 
hower.  President  de  Gaulle.  Prime  Minister 
Khrushchev,  and  Prime  Minister  Macmil- 
lan — are   all   facing   in   different   directions. 

Since  it  is  the  p(ane  incident  and  Khru- 
shchev's exploitation  of  it  that  has  largely 
altered  the  climate  on  the  eve  of  the  con- 
ference, it  is  Important  to  see  what  this 
alteration  really  means.  In  private  it  is  be- 
ing widely  said  here  that  the  diplomatic- 
negotiating  faction  in  the  American  Govern- 
ment engaged  in  a  long  argument  with  the 
military  Intelligence  faction  over  the  degree 
of  risk  that  could  safely  be  taken  in  trying 
to  pentrate  the  barrier  of  Soviet  secrecy.  As 
in  other  instances  in  the  past,  the  President 
either  could  not  or  would  not  resolve  the 
dilute  and  it  came  to  a  climatic  end  with 
the  shooting  down  of  the  U-2  1,200  miles 
within  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  the  debate  were  public  the  military -in- 
telligence faction  would  surely  argue  that 
the  mosaic  of  photographs  said  to  have  been 
put  together  in  4  years  of  espionage  flights 
justifies  any  risk.  The  zeal  of  this  faction. 
Including  several  State  Department  figures  in 
important  positions,  knows  no  limits  and 
it  Is  strongly  colored  by  a  conviction  of  the 
need  to  prosecute  the  cold  war  without 
abatement.  Their  argument  has  validity  as 
a  h  irdboiled  defense  of  an  ugly  necessity  in 
a  time  of  grave  dani?er. 

But  what  they  entirely  overlook  are  the 
political  consequences  of  their  acts,  and  It 
is  here  -that  the  recent  events  must  be 
weighed  In  relation  to  the  summit  and  to 
Americas  standing  in  the  world.  In  the  view 
of  this  observer  the  political  consequences 
can  be  appraised  as  follows: 

1.  The  modest  hope  of  agreeing  at  the 
sununit  on  a  new  and  limited  objective  in 
the  disarmament  talks,  on  a  nuclear  test 
agreement  and  perhaps  even  on  an  Interim 
status  for  Berlin  has  been  diminished. 
Whether  hope  has  been  eclipsed  entirely  we 
should  soon  know. 

2.  The  French  feel  confirmed  In  their  pol- 
icy of  refusing  to  submit  their  navy  and 
air  force  to  NATO  control  without  agree- 
ment for  full  consultation  on  every  phase 
of  the  alliance.  The  French  press  has 
printed  inspired  stories  to  the  effect  that  the 
U-2  Incident  shows  the  perils  to  America's 
alllM  of  failing  to  consult  fully  on  all  as- 
pects of  policy. 

3.  The  strain  on  the  alliance  is  evident  In 
Great  Britain  despite  the  typical  moderation 
In  the  foreign  policy  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Macmlllan  is  faced  firmly  In 
a  hopeful  direction,  repeating  the  belief 
that  if  progress  can  be  made  on  disarma- 
ment and  nuclear  testing  a  crisis  over  Ber- 
lin may  be  averted. 

4.  Ratification  of  the  Japanese-American 
Defense  Treaty  has  been  put  in  Jeopardy 
in  Tokyo.  Time  magazine,  by  publishing 
details  of  U-2  flights  from  Japanese  bases, 
haa  further  accentuated  Washington's  trou- 
bles. The  uneasiness  in  other  allied  capi- 
tals from  which  American  planes  operate 
is  scarcely  concealed. 

So  much  In  brief,  for  the  consequences  in 
the  non-Communist  world.  The  effect  in- 
side the  Soviet  Union  must  be  a  matter  for 
Kremlinology — the  kind  of  speculation  that 
too  often  cancels  Itsell  out  in  theses  long  oa 
Conjecture  and  short  on  fact. 


The  commonest  speculation  here  Is  that 
Khr\ishch€v  did  want  a  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions; that  he  took  speeches  by  Secretary  of 
State  Herter  and  Under  S«»<  rp-^ry  Dillon 
and  statements  by  De  Gteulle  as  denials  of 
the  desire  to  resolve  outstanding  issues;  that 
under  challenge  at  home  to  show  what  In  a 
practical  way  he  was  getting  out  of  all  the 
smiles  and  the  talks,  he  seized  on  the  plane 
episode  and  determined  to  make  the  most 
out  of  It  to  put  the  United  States  and  the 
West  In  a  hole. 

But,  like  most  KremJlnology,  this  is  too 
pat.  It  leaves  out  of  consideration  the 
known  fear,  the  almost  pathological  fear,  of 
the  Russians  of  an  attack  from  the  bases 
that  ring  the  Soviet  Union. 


Picking   Up   tiik   PrecEs 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  18,   1960] 

If  an  apology  from  President  Eisenhower 
actually  would  have  saved  an  opportunity 
for  constructive  business  at  the  summit 
meeting.  It  might  have  been  worthwhile. 
But  Mr.  Khrushchev  made  that  all  but  im- 
possible by  ostentatiously  burning  the 
bridges.  He  was  not  Interested  in  satisfac- 
tion over  the  U-2  Incident  or  assurance  for 
the  future:  he  was  Interested  In  discrediting 
the  President  and  publicly  humiliating  the 
United  States.  He  sought  to  place  this 
country  In  a  situation  quite  as  untenable 
as  that  In  which  the  administration's  han- 
dling of  the  U-2  affair,  by  some  analyses. 
had  placed  him  In  his  relations  at  home. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  overbearing  behavior 
seems  to  have  alienated  much  of  the  sym- 
pathy to  which  he  appealed  in  the  espionage 
plane  episode.  This,  however,  does  not 
mlnunlze  the  seriousness  of  the  chasm  at 
Paris.  If  the  Soviet  leader  now  goes  to  East 
Germany  with  the  idea  of  concluding  a 
separate  peace  treaty,  a  new  and  more  dan- 
gerous Berlin  crisis  may  ensue.  The  treaty 
by  itself  would  not  necessarily  make  a  con- 
flict likely,  but  any  attempt  to  curtail  access 
to   Berlin   certainly   would. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the  United  States 
has  suffered  a  grave  erosion  of  confidence  and 
faces  new  problems  In  relations  with  Its 
free  world  friends,  particularly  Its  smaller 
allies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  Is  using  the  U-2  affair  to  under- 
mine the  whole  system  of  bases.  Already 
Norway  and  Pakistan,  which  are  in  a  sense 
innocent  victims  of  the  acknowledgment 
that  their  territory  has  been  used  In  con- 
nection with  aerial  espionage,  have  protested 
to  the  United  States.  Turkey  is  under  pres- 
sure and  there  is  edglness  in  Japan,  where 
the  security  treaty  Is  up  for  ratification. 

To  see  one's  own  country  in  such  a  predica- 
ment Is  distressing  In  the  extreme.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  be  branded,  even  technically 
and  with  extenuation,  as  an  "aggressor." 
Hindsight  shows  that  the  administration 
should  have  handled  matters  differently 
even  after  the  fact  of  the  overflights  was 
disclosed.  By  falling  to  seize  the  opportunity 
for  a  mere  graceful  "out"  and  by  implying 
that  the  violations  would  continue,  this 
country  may  well  have  forced  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's hand.  The  administration  acted 
more  clumsily  than  a  group  of  Cub  Scouts 
when  the  tent  collapsed.  Had  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev been  content  to  rest^ith  his  initial 
strong  protest  without  attempting  to  make 
the  United  States  grovel,  the  domestic  criti- 
cism of  the  administration  would  have  been 
overwhelming. 

But  the  self-examination  and  the  excoria- 
tion of  amateurishness  and  blunders  can  be 
carried  too  far.  Constructive  review  must 
start  with  the  existing  dilemma.  The  United 
States  committed  and  compounded  an 
offense,  but  this  need  not  have  doomed  the 
conference  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  wanted 
to  save  It.  There  is  an  understandable  re- 
pugnance at  the  provocation  and  deception 
that  go  with  Intelligence  operations.     It  it 


pcu-t  of  the  ritual  that  such  operations  must 
b«  disavowed,  condemned  and  abhorred. 
But  to  say  that  this  country  handled  Its  role 
maladroltly  is  not  to  say  that  the  role  Itself 
was  wrong. 

Even  though  the  particular  flight  was  mis- 
timed, it  does  not  follow  that  the  overflights 
were  morally  Impwoper.  They  were  different 
In  degree  from  other  Intelligence  op>eraUon8. 
and  perhaps  on  that  account  more  objec- 
tionable. But  they  were  esaentially  similar 
to  what  all  large  nations  do,  and  they  cer- 
tainly were  no  more  offensive  than  more 
conventional  Soviet  espionage  or  more  pro- 
vocative, by  any  logical  test,  than  Soviet  sub- 
marine surveillance.  To  regard  them  as  in 
the  same  category  with  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
threat  on  Berlin  or  the  more  flagrant  acta 
of  SoTlet  sTjbveralon  would  be  to  stand  mo- 
rality on   ns  head. 

Indeed,  the  explanation  that  such  activi- 
ties are  made  necessary  by  the  Iron  Curtain, 
although  not  the  wisest  for  official  use.  Is 
still  the  most  accurate.  Despite  all  the  tur- 
moil the  Issue  is  In  some  degree  academic. 
The  Imminence  of  practical  surveillance 
satellites  surely  means  that  an  open  world 
for  observational  pvu-poees  Is  looming, 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Khrtishcher  recognlze>> 
It. 

Now.  none  of  this  makes  any  more  promis- 
ing the  immediate  outlook  for  relations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West.  All 
the  king's  horses  and  men  could  not  put 
this  shell  together  again.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
is  being  very  optimlbtlc  In  talking  of  another 
summit  meeting  In  6  or  8  months.  Quite 
apart  from  his  degradation  of  President 
Elsenhower,  It  may  be  a  very  long  time — 
perhaps  longer  than  Mr.  Khrushchev  him- 
self win  be  In  power — before  anyone  else  In 
the  West  will  find  It  feasible  to  consider 
another  summit  meeting.  That  la  an  espe- 
cially sad  aspect  of  the  debacle  at  Paris. 

For  the  moment  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  must  heed  the  storm  warnings. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  has  been  acting  like  a  hu- 
man hurricane,  and  the  prudent  course  will 
be  to  batten  down  the  hatches,  particularly 
In  respect  of  Berlin.  Pijr  the  longer  run  it 
would  be  wise  for  this  country  to  examine. 
with  a  view  to  urgent  correction,  the  reasons 
why  its  prestige  has  slipped  during  the  last 
5  years — among  them  the  psychological 
negativism,  insensltlvlty  and  loss  of  dynam- 
ism, the  appearance  of  subordination  of  de- 
fense primacy  to  the  budget,  the  refusal  to 
acknowledge  that  we  are  In  a  vital  contest 
in  sp>ace.  That  would  be  much  more  In 
point  than  a  binge  of  self-doubt  over  the 
U-2  affair. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  18.  1960 J 

Ikes  Hopes  Crashed  With  U-2 

( By    Drew    Pearson ) 

It  Is  apparent  that  a  lot  more  than  a  for- 
mer Air  Force  officer  and  some  photos  of 
Soviet  airplanes  came  down  with  that  U-2 
plane  May  1  flying  1.300  miles  Inside  Russian 
borders  With  It  came  down  Ike's  greatest 
ambition  and,  more  Important,  mankind's 
hopes  for  better  understanding  and  eventual 
world  peace.  Also  gone  agllmmerlng  may  be 
the  Republican  chances  of  electing  a  Presi- 
dent In  November. 

Mr.  Elsenhower's  greatest  ambition  after 
40  years  as  a  military  man  was  to  go  down 
in  history  as  a  builder  of  peace 

This  became  more  and  more  apparent  to 
those  who  talked  to  the  President  weekly  at 
his  legislative  conferences  In  Washington 
and  to  Republican  Party  leaders.  One  of 
them  confided  shortly  before  the  summit 
conference  here  that  It  was  difficult  to  get 
the  President  to  concentrate  on  domestic 
problems  any  more.  When  the  subjects  of 
water  pollution,  education,  and  taxes  were 
raised  in  conferences  Ike  would  listen  Impa- 
tiently and  then  change  the  subject  to  for- 
eign aid  'or  International  problems. 
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When  Thruston  Morton,  Republican  na- 
tional chairman,  tried  to  persuade  Mr. 
Elsenhower  to  take  Vice  President  Nixon  to 
the  summit,  he  urged  that  N'xon  go  from 
Its  start  to  the  finish  Ike  flatly  ref vised, 
finally  compromised  that  Nixon  come  as  r. 
standby,  all  of  which  caused  the  frank  GOP 
chairman  to  emclaim  to  friends:  "This  guy 
doesn't  seem  to  know  that  we  ve  got  to  win 
an  election.     All  he's  interested  in  is  peace." 


OO    GLIMMERING 

All  this  of  course  has  now  gone  glimmer- 
ing— both  political  hopes  and  personal  peace 
hopes — gone  with  the  flight  of  pilot  Francis 
Gary  Powers  over  Russia. 

Regardless  of  the  considerable  fvunbllng 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration  there  are 
two  great  things  Ike  has  had  as  a  salesman 
for  peace.  One  Is  his  background  as  a  mili- 
tary man  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
sell  better  relations  with  Russia  to  the  Isola- 
tionists and  the  OOP  doubters  as  could  few 
other  American  leaders 

Second.  Dee  has  had  the  smile,  the  i>er- 
Bonallty,  the  gestures  that  won  millions  of 
people  to  his  support.  The  Spaniards  have 
a  word  for  this  contagious  charm  "sympa- 
tlco."  Ike  had  It  and  used  It  effectively  to 
win  friends  for  the  United  SUtes  all  over  the 
world.  Recently  he  confided  to  GOP  leaders 
that  he  planned  two  more  trips  abroad  fol- 
lowing the  scheduled,  now  canceled,  trip 
through  Russia  before  his  term  ended.  He 
loved  tills  type  of  International  salesmanship 
and  wanted  to  devote  to  It  the  rest  of  his 
months  as  President 

However,  big  dreams  are  sometimes  upset 
by  small  details.  And  bad  administration 
shows  also  that  no  man  can  serve  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

LOOSX    ADMINISTRATION 

For  7  years  extremely  efficient  Press  Secre- 
tary Jim  Hagerty.  plus  a  sympathetic  Amer- 
ican press,  have  been  glossing  over  the  fact 
that  President  Elsenhower  doesnt  know 
what  is  going  on  in  a  large  part  of  his  ad- 
ministration and  that  It  Is  impossible  for 
any  man  to  be  an  effective  President  yet 
spend  several  days  every  week  away  relaxing 
at  golf  and  almost  ever>'  evening  relaxing 
over   a  bridge   table. 

Pranklln  Roosevelt  spent  almost  every 
night  until  1  a.m.  In  private  study  Mr.  Tru- 
man knew  the  Intimate  details  of  govern- 
ment as  few  others  In  his  administration. 
On  the  eve  of  such  an  Important  confer- 
ence as  the  summit  here,  with  great  hopes 
for  p>ermanent  p>eace  at  stake,  they  would 
have  required  that  all  flights  over  the  Soviet 
Union  be  cleared  with  the  White  House  But 
the  looseness  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion permitted  the  left  hand  to  do  what  the 
right  hand  knew  not. 

The  tragedy  of  this  great  anticlimax  to 
President  Elsenhower's  fine  work  for  jseace  Is 
that  we  have  been  posing  as  moral  leaders 
of  the  world  and  as  custodian  of  honesty 
and  righteousness  We  have  caught  many 
Soviet  spies,  but  catching  spies  doesn't  ab- 
solve us  from  getting  caught  spying.  And 
once  we  were  caught,  all  the  Madison  Ave- 
nue techniques  which  had  been  so  effective 
in  selling  Mr  Elsenhower  in  election  cam- 
paigns seemed  to  evaporate. 

We  have  let  the  Russians  outpropagandize 
us  at  every  turn.  EXen  here  In  Paris  the 
Russians  got  the  flrst  headlines  Monday  by 
Issuing  their  ultimatum  before  Hagerty,  sup- 
posedly trained  in  the  best  newspajjer  and 
Madison  Avenue  techniques,  could  get  his 
statement  to  the  American  press. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  20.   1960) 
The  Grim  Outlook  After  the  Summit 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 
Paris — With   the   end   of    negotiation   be- 
tween Eiast  and  West — the  ruin  of  the  sum- 
mit   conference    means    scarcely    less    than 


that — the  cold  war  warriors  will  try  to  take 
over  both  in  the  Soviet  Um  >i.  .:.  i  the  United 
States.  The  extent  to  wh.cii  t;.ey  succeed 
will  be  the  measure  of  the  danger  In  which 
the  world  now  stands. 

Of  that  peril  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt.  In  a  fall  from  the  summit,  where  the 
Western  Powers  had  until  quite  recently 
talked  themselves  into  a  strange  and  un- 
real complacency,  it  is  hard  to  stop  at  a 
halfway  point. 

The  faction  in  Washln^on  that  has  con- 
sistently opposed  any  understanding  with 
Soviet  Russia,  however  limited.  Is  well  Identl- 
fled.  It  consists,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
hard-cc»-e  antl -Communists  who  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Communist  s>-stem  is  so  im- 
moral, wicked  and  menacing  to  Western 
civilization  that  a  policy  that  sanctions  its 
existence  is  not  acceptable.  Somewhat  less 
emotional  but  no  less  implacable  are  the 
men  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Pentagon  who  are  convinced  that  Amer- 
ica's policy  must  be  one  of  strength  pushed 
to  a  point  at  which  In  one  way  or  another  It 
will  overwhelm  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  danger  Inherent  in  these  attitudes  is 
evident  enough.  At  its  furthest  limit  are 
the  Pentagon  planners  who  prepare  detailed 
papers  to  prove  that  the  United  States  can 
absorb  40  million  casualties  in  a  nuclear  war 
and  yet  emerge  the  eventual  victor  They 
will  now  be  pushing  for  more  ready  alerts, 
greater  defense  appropriations  and  an  -end 
to  all  contacts  with  the  enemy  to  the  east. 
In  the  Communist  bloc  the  faction  con- 
vinced of  the  Inevitability  of  the  cold  war 
is  harder  to  define  but  It  may  be  equally 
Important  In  the  equation  of  uncertainty 
and  fear  that  we  now  confront.  It  is  on 
the  opposition  of  these  elements  that  the 
best  explanation  of  Prime  Minister  Khru- 
shchev's violent  and  Intractable  behavior 
here  In  Paris  may  be  found. 

Little  noticed  outside  the  Communist  bloc, 
a  drumfire  of  attack  on  B^rushchev  has 
grown  louder  In  recent  months.  Coming 
In  its  purest  form  from  Red  China,  the 
attack  has  centered  In  Khrushchev's  heresy 
In  the  weird  subterranean  world  of  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist doctrine. 

When  President  Elsenhower,  at  his  press 
conference  last  week,  not  only  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  the  U-2  plane  Incident  but 
seemed  to  be  saying  that  he  approved  the 
continuance  of  such  flights,  Khrushchev  was 
put  in  an  extremely  embarrassing  position. 
Whether,  as  satellite  observers  here  Insist, 
and  some  Westerners  agree.  Khrushchev 
waited  until  Sunday  night  for  a  sign  that 
Eisenhower  would  voluntarily  disavow  the 
flights  is  perhaps  now  irrelevant.  What  is 
important  is  that  Khrushchev  was  compelled 
to  react  with  a  violence  that  would  prove 
to  his  critics  that  he  had  discovered  the 
error   of  his   ways. 

After  all.  as  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Moscow,  Llewellyn  Thompson,  confirmed  In 
reports  to  Washington,  the  Soviet  Premier 
was  preparing  for  Eisenhower's  visit  to  Rus- 
sia in  June  such  a  welcome  as  rarely  has 
been  accorded  a  citizen,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  foreigner.  This  was  being  done  for  a  hero 
of  peace  whose  halo  had  been  fastened  on 
under  Khrushchev's  direction.  With  the  un- 
masking of  this  hero  Khrushchev  was  driven 
to  react  in  violence. 

But  propaganda  and  violence  to  one  side, 
there  is  a  large  element  of  genuine  fear  In 
the  Soviet  reaction  to  the  U-2  episode.  To 
Ignore  this,  to  assume  that  the  cold,  calcu- 
lating Soviets  have  made  every  move  at  Paris 
out  of  cold  calculation.  Is  to  Indulge  In  a 
kind  of  ostrlchlsm  especially  dangerous  for 
this    moment. 

The  Russians  seem  to  have  been  anxious 
up  until  now  to  deny  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
Red  Chinese.  But  what  if  Peking,  against 
the  background  of  their  Tightness  In  the 
doctrinal  dispute  over  communism  versus 
capitalism,  demands  svich   weapons? 


Once  such  weapons  have  spread  through- 
out the  two  blocs,  the  chances  of  averting 
nuclear  war  are  narrowed  to  a  vanishing 
point.  The  boastful  planners  in  Red  China 
have  proclaimed  that  they  can  at>sorb  200 
million  casualties  In  nuclear  war  and  with 
their  vast  territory  and  vaster  p>opulatlon 
they  will  be  the  only  real  survivor. 


I  From    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 
Herald,   May    20.    19601 

Mr    Eisenhowers   Return 

When  the  country  is  in  trouble  there  is  a 
natural  impulse  to  rally  around  the  symbol 
of  national  unity.  For  that  reason  the  wel- 
come to  President  Eisenhower  will  be  esp>e- 
cially  warm  this  afternoon  when  he  arrives 
from  Paris  and  Lisbon.  Regardless  of  the 
reason  for  the  debacle  at  Paris  and  the  new 
tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  all  In 
the  situation  together. 

Moreover,  the  President  Is  a  friendly,  de- 
cent and  honorable  man  who  Is  genuinely 
distressed  at  what  has  happened  He  has 
suffered  a  personal  tragedy  in  the  dashing 
of  his  hopes  to  make  an  historical  record  in 
the  advancement  of  a  Just  peace  He  com- 
ported himself  In  Paris  with  dignity  and 
restraint,  by  contrast  with  his  vituperative 
and  uncontrolled  Soviet  counterpart. 

Yet.  If  It  is  possible  to  make  a  distinction. 
Mr  Elsenhower  ought  not  to  be  greeted  as 
a  conquering  hero.  He  did  not  conquer;  he. 
and  the  country  with  him.  suffered  a  hu- 
miliating rebuff  The  mistakes  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  although  they  were 
by  no  means  the  whole  or  even  basic  cause 
of  the  breakdown,  had  some  part  in  facili- 
tating Mr  Khrushchev's  bullyragging.  The 
embarrassment  which  this  country  Incurred 
in  the  eyes  of  its  friends  was  in  some  degree 
allayed  by  Mr.  Klirushchev's  boorishness.  but 
the  damage  was   and   is  real   and   extensive. 

There  is.  furthermore,  the  political  angle. 
Mr  Elsenhower  certainly  did  not  make  a 
political  issue  of  the  troubles  at  Paris,  nor 
have  most  Democratic  leaders  sought  to 
capitalize  upon  them  But  there  was  a  dis- 
tinctly political  overtone  in  the  plan  to  have 
Vice  President  Nixon  substitute  for  Mr. 
Elsenhower  at  the  summit.  And  there  was  a 
highly  offensive  partisan  angle  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
disclosure  In  what  was  Inevitably  a  political 
speech  that  two  Soviet  spies  had  been  appre- 
hended In  Massachusetts  during  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's visit.  If  this  information  was  prop- 
erly released  It  belonged  to  the  public  in  an 
official  statement.  It  was  not  Mr.  Nixon's 
property  to  use  casually  in  a  partisan  atmos- 
phere. The  welcome  today  ought  not  to  be 
vehicle  for  boosting   Mr.   Nixon's  ambitions. 

Now,  when  the  country  is  still  recovering 
from  the  shock  to  its  pride  and  confidence, 
is  probably  not  yet  the  time  for  a  detailed 
autopsy  of  the  events  that  led  to  the  crash 
at  Paris  But  the  desirable  current  demon- 
stration of  national  unity  and  purpose  must 
not  deflect  attention  from  the  necessity  to 
examine  critically  what  went  wrong  and  why. 
It  is  particularly  Important  to  Inquire  into 
the  supervision  and  control  of  intelligence 
operations  And  other  asp>*cts  of  national 
policy  on  which  control  has  been  lacking, 
such  as  the  nuclear  test  approach,  ought  also 
to  have  Intensive  scrutiny. 

It  will  be  essential  to  CArry  out  such  ex- 
amination In  a  nonpartisan  spirit  and  with- 
out scapwgoating,  but  no  person  or  operation 
ought  to  be  unaccountable.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  In  many  senses  a  national  failure 
that  reflects  upon  all  of  us  and  for  which 
we  all  In  some  degree  share  the  blame.  Good 
Intentions  plainly  were  not  enough:  and  the 
worst  thing  of  all  would  be  to  try  to  trans- 
form the  setback  into  a  public  relations  vic- 
tory. It  is  imperative  that  we  learn  from 
our  mishaps 

Thus  the  welcome  today  inevitably  will 
have  an  uneasy  and  somewhat  filtered  qual- 
ity.    A  demonstration  of  determination  r^nd 
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\mity  of  fundamental  purpose  will  be  alto- 
gether tn  order;  what  would  be  out  of  place 
would  be  an  appeal  to  chauvinism  and  to  the 
refurbished  self-righteousness  of  the  unre- 
p)entant  cold  warriors.  Mr.  EJlsenhower  de- 
serves to  be  greeted  as  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  United  States  who  tried  to  make  the 
best  of  an  unfortunate  tangle  to  which  his 
administration  unintentionally  contributed. 
But  there  ought  to  be  a  profound  feeling  of 
tkumillty  among  the  cheers. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  22.  1960 1 

To  Spt   and   Be  C.\ucht — Ate.  THraES  the 

Rub 

I  By  Cyril  Emnn) 

(The   London  Observers  new  Washington 

correspondent    views    the    American    scene 

through  British  eyes.) 

Those  who  blame  the  Americans  for  their 
handling  of  the  "spy  plane"  affair  might  be 
nonplussed  to  learn  how  thoroughly  they 
have  been  outdone  through  the  p>ast  un- 
happy week  by  the  Americans  themselves. 

The  minority  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
who  deplore  such  humility  call  It  "bre^t- 
beating"  and  wish  It  would  stop.  |^ 

Yet  precise  f>eople  will  hesitate  before  of* 
fining  this  .American  examination  of  motives 
and  performance  as  self-criticism.  People 
here  do  not  seem  to  identify  themselves 
etther  with  the  Government  or  with  the 
oppoeition  in  quite  the  same  way  as  voters 
generally  do  in  other  democracies. 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  the  past  week 
have  certainly  been  directed  against  the  Re- 
publican administration  and  some  of  the 
high-sounding  agencies  which  surround  it. 
But  they  seem  to  have  been  treated  as  things 
apart,  capable  of  acting  in  ways  not  at  cnce 
accepted  as  typically  American. 

As  the  effects  of  the  first  shock  subsided, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  emerged 
from  the  mists  of  its  own  occupational  reti- 
cence to  stand  as  chief  accused.  Pilot  Pow- 
ers is  now  generally  assumed  to  have  been 
acting  on  direct  orders  from  this  secret 
service  when  he  aimed  his  high-altitude  Jet 
across  the  Russian  birder. 

It  Is  therefore  to  the  CIA  that  such  harsh 
words  as  ■'bungling  '  and  'blundering"  have 
been  applied.  It  Is  said  that  CIA  heads  will 
roll.  The  papers  here  have  printed  without 
rebuttal  the  icy  comment  of  a  "British  diplo- 
mat' that  if  the  Americans  are  going  to 
behave  like  ^imateurs  "they  ought  to  stay  out 
of  the  espionage  tcame." 

Strictures  of  this  sort  are  bound  to  hurt, 
because  the  Briiush  are  widely  supposed  In 
these  parts  to  be  masters  of  espionage  a: 
they  once  were  of  a  cunning  diplomacy.  In- 
deed, when  President  Truman  formed  the 
CIA  in  1946  the  British  secret  service  was  the 
avowed  model. 

The  charge  Is  made  here  that  Powers  must 
hav*»  been  ill  trained  as  a  secret  agent 
b.-o,t  Lse  he  allowed  his  country  to  be  humlli- 
rtteu  oy  this  "dismal  failure."  Some  Ameri- 
cans are  also  evidently  troubled  by  the  sus- 
picion that  Powers  was  not  brave  enoxigh  to 
destroy  himself,  his  plane,  and  the  proofs 
with  which  Khrushchev  made  so  much  hay. 
There  is  also  universal  skepticism  about  the 
"remarkable  rocket"  with  which  the  Russians 
allegedly  shot  down  the  U-2  without  damag- 
ing either  Powers  or  his  photographs. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  people  expressed 
themselves  hesitantly  on  these  themes.  The 
pilot's  wife  has  been  shown  on  television 
as  an  unhappy  young  woman  commanding 
sympathy.  Moreover,  to  this  nation  of  real- 
ist* it  .sounds  like  nonsense  to  suggest  that 
any  man  could  kill  himself  Just  when  he  was 
saying  'Thank  God  I'm  alive"  after  para- 
chuting down  from  the  dizziest  of  heights. 

In  any  event,  the  moral  sense  of  the  people 
has  evidently  been  shocked  by  the  discovery 
that  any  American  can  be  ordered  to  commit 
suicide. 


But  above  all.  the  CIA  Is  being  castigated 
for  falling  short  by  British  standards.  It  is 
said  that  the  British  have  been  flying  on 
similar  high-spy  missions  for  some  time 
without  being  caught,  whereas  American 
planes  have  run  themselves  into  Soviet 
border  incidents  15  times  In  the  last  10  years. 
If  precedent  counts  for  anything,  the 
Americans  are  perhaps  being  unjust  to  their 
secret  agency,  which  cannot  speak  In  con- 
vincing detail  for  Itself.  At  meetings  In  and 
around  the  State  Department  last  week,  a 
vague  figure  has  mixed  with  the  great  ones, 
like  an  undeclared  detective  keeping  a  dis- 
creet eye  on  the  Jewelry  at  a  party. 

This  was  Allen  Dulles,  brother  to  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  and  now  the  elderly  head 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Nobody  cc  Jld  call  Dulles  an  inexperienced 
amateur.  He  went  Into  the  espionage  game 
in  the  First  World  War  and  has  been  at  it 
off  and  on  ever  since.  He  has  had  ab'oslve 
testimonials  from  such  expert  Judges  as  the 
lat©^  Hitler  and  from  the  Russians  them- 
selves: Pravda  once  said  of  him  that  if  he 
ever  went  to  heaven  he  would  sabotage  the 
stars. 

Nor  does  the  CIA  itself  seem  to  have  been 
slothful  in  the  past.  It  gave  the  adminis- 
tration 24  hours'  notice  of  the  Russian  "sput- 
nik launching,  foretold  Sir  Anthony  Eden's 
invasion  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  predicted  the 
expectoratory  attack  on  Vice  President  NnioN 
in  South  America.  True,  the  Agency  has 
been  criticized  in  Congress,  but  for  its  way 
of  interpreting  the  facts  it  gathered,  not  for 
any  want  of  expertise  in  gathering  them. 

But  the  real  target  of  American  criticism 
has  been  the  State  Department  Itself.  It  is 
accused  of  Ineptitude  for  allowing  itself  to  be 
uapped  into  untruth  and  laying  the  United 
States  open  to  Khrushchev's  ponderous  ridi- 
cule and  the  derision  of  the  Supreme  Soviet. 
Also,  it  Is  charged  with  giving  the  game  away 
unnecessarily. 

Once  again  the  British  model  has  been 
quoted  to  remind  the  State  Department  that 
Sir  Anthony  Eden  refused,  even  under  the 
severest  pressures,  fully  to  acknowledge  the 
frogman.  Commander  Crabbe.  But  in  most 
Americans,  the  Government  seems  to  have 
excited  emotions  not  far  removed  from  hor- 
ror and  dismay  because  It  lied  to  them. 

Perhaps  nobody  will  ever  trace  this  lie  back 
to  Its  true  origin,  though  the  world's  most 
persistence  newspaper  reporters  are  still  do- 
ing their  best.  An  elaborate  fraud.  Intended 
to  deceive  m:my  important  Americans  as  well 
as  the  Russians,  must  necessarily  have  cov- 
ered the  spy  plane's  movement 

It  Is  evident  that  oflttclals  of  the  National 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Agency— which  sup- 
posed Itself  to  be  In  control  of  Powers  and 
his  Jet — accepted  the  cover  story  as  true. 
Indeed,  Its  Press  Office  spent  much  of  a  re- 
cent fateful  afternoon  listing  contradic- 
tions with  the  worthy  Idea  of  showing 
that  It  was  Khrushchev  who  was  not  telling 
the  truth. 

This  summary  came  out  on  the  ticker  as 
message  No  112  at  8  07  p.m.  The  State 
Department's  "confession'  followed  as  mes- 
sage No.  115  at  6:18  p.m.  The  NASA  official 
Is  said  to  have  suffered  severe  shock.  And 
no  wonder. 

Correspondents  also  find  It  quite  Impos- 
sible to  believe  that  their  old  friends,  the 
press  officers  of  the  State  Department,  lied 
to  them  knowingly.  But  someone  at  the  top 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  truth  and  yet 
withheld  It. 

It  is  suggested  here  that  President  Elsen- 
hower and  his  aids  might  have  become 
absentminded  about  a  program  of  secret 
reconnaissance  nights  first  generally  author- 
ized four  years  ago.  It  seems  to  be  true 
that  in  the  past  the  CIA  has  had  some  trouble 
in  getting  Its  reports  read  with  close  atten- 
tion at  the  White  House. 


But  it  Is  still  inconceivable  that  the 
President,  at  least,  was  not  given  the  real 
facts  about  the  plane  ^f,  soon  as  Khrushchev 
announced  that  It  had  been  shot  down.  If 
so,  these  facts  were  certainly  not  at  once 
passed  on  to  the  American  public. 

Those  who  accept  the  need  for  a  secret 
service  may  well  ask  why  he  should  have 
done  so  The  President  himself  recognizes 
the  need  for  evasiveness.  Last  November, 
when  he  was  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the 
new  CIA  headquarters  near  here,  he  said 
the  successes  of  this  agency  could  not  be 
advertised,  nor  Its  failure  explained. 

But  most  Americans  evidently  despise  of- 
ficial secrecy  In  all  Its  forms.  When  the 
President  at  his  press  conference  rebuked 
the  Russians  for  being  secretive,  he  spoke 
for  people  who  regard  their  right  to  know  as 
something  essential  to  a  free  society  and  who 
normally  insist  upon  It  beyond  limits  ac- 
cepted even  In  other  democracies. 

Though  ofBclally  undeclared,  not  even  the 
use  of  the  U-2  as  a  spy  plane  has  been  com- 
pletely hidden.  It  was  reported  two  years 
ago,  at  all  events  to  a  limited  range  of  the 
young  In  heart.  In  the  American  magazine, 
Model  Airplane  News. 

Americans  may  now  be  Inclined  to  aban- 
don some  of  their  attitudes  and  adopt  In- 
stead what  they  call  the  cynicism  of  the 
Old  World.  If  they  do.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  International  tension  will  be  very  much 
relaxed.  Nor,  unhappily,  should  anyone  sup- 
pose that  Khrushchev  has  made  any  new 
friends  here  by  the  skill  with  which  he  set 
himself  to  make  the  United  States  look  fool- 
ish. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  22,  19601 

AssAYi.Nc  Our  Part  in  thb  Dibacu 

(By  William  H.  Stringer) 

The  unbridled  words  sp>oken  at  the  Paris 
summit  conference  could.  In  past  decades, 
have  brought  the  world  to  the  brink  of  war. 
Now  hirnianiiy  has  always  bciore  It  the 
threat  of  nuclear  annihilation,  and  so  It  pro- 
ceeds more  cautiously. 

But  though  war  does  not  seem  Just  around 
the  corner,  the  falling  out  between  East 
and  West  at  Paris  does  register  the  lamenta- 
ble failure  of  one  kind  of  Western  policy 
That  policy  Is  the  effort  to  bring  the  Soviet 
Union — Russia — gradually  back  into  the 
•family  of  man.  * 

The  London  Economist,  commenting  some 
months  ago  on  Prof.  Walt  Whitman  Rostow's 
doctrine  concerning  the  stages  of  economic 
development  among  nations,  noted  that  Pro- 
fessor Rofitow  declared  that  the  Soviet  Union 
now  is  entering  the  fifth  and  final  stage — 
and  has  three  choices  before  it. 

It  can  embark  on  high  mass  consumption. 
it  can  pursue  external  power  and  aim  for 
world  domination,  or  it  can  seek  to  advance 
into  enlarged  human  dignity  and  new  free- 
doms for  Its  peoples. 

The  Economist  found  thxis  a  crucial  task 
confronting  the  West  In  its  relations  with 
Moscow  On  one  hand.  It  said,  the  West, 
through  military  power  and  alliances,  must 
make  the  choice  of  attempted  world  domina- 
tion "so  unattractive  to  the  Russians  as  to 
be  unattainable  "  On  the  other  hand.  "The 
West  must  strive  to  make  a  choice  of  a  high 
consumption  economy  (and,  if  possible,  of  a 
freer  society:  as  easy,  as  natural,  and  as 
face  saving  for  Mr    Khrushchev  as  It  can" 

How  has  the  West  succeeded  In  this 
effort? 

There  were  times  when  It  seemed  to  be 
doing  preity  well.  President  Elsenhower, 
talking  with  Premier  Khrushchev  at  Camp 
David,  made  thoroughly  clear  to  him  that 
Berlin  negotiations  could  not  take  place  un- 
der threat  and  duress — "at  the  point  of  a 
gun."  Simultaneously  efforts  at  cultural  ex- 
change and  cessation  of  nuclear  testing  went 
ahead. 
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Later,  President  de  Gaulle  seemed  to  have 
reached  Into  the  Soviet  mind  at  Paris  when 
he  advised  the  Soviet  Premier  that  Moscow 
could  not  have  the  reduction  of  world  ten- 
sions that  it  professed  to  want,  and  Berlin. 
too.  There  seemed  to  be  some  degree  of 
understanding  there 

But  how  much  consistent  effort  was  there. 
In  other  arenas,  to  make  the  choice  for  Mr. 
Khrushchev  as  easy,  as  nattiral.  and  as  face 
saving  as  possible?  Was  there  need  for  the 
trxiculent  tone  of  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Douglas  Dillon's  speech  a  few  weeks  ago?  In 
the  U-2  spy-plane  incident,  was  It  advis- 
able— after  showing  Justification  for  such 
surveillance — to  give  the  Impression  that  the 
flights  would  continue? 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  Soviet  policy 
would  have  shifted  to  a  harder  line  without 
Western  provocation.  Certainly  Premier 
Khrushchev  has  t)een  under  lengthy  pressure 
In  Moscow  to  abandon  his  policy  of  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions.  The  Stalinists  behind 
Mikhail  Suslov.  the  military  facUon  already 
resenting  Mr.  Klirushchev's  arms  reductions, 
have  argued  that  the  United  States  was  not 
to  be  trusted,  and  that  only  a  policy  of  brute 
strength  would  serve  Moscow's  ultimate  aims. 

It  Is  possible  that  Premier  Khrushchev  has 
had  to  veer  his  policy  to  accommodate  these 
Neanderthals.  Certainly  the  U-2  spy-prfane 
Incident  would  have  played  directly  Into 
their  hands. 

The  West  always  must  be  suspicious,  of 
course,  of  the  argument  that  Premier  Khru- 
shchev Is  under  dangerous  pressure  back 
home.  Soviet  oOcl&ls  themselves  sometimes 
hint  at  these  pressures,  hoping  to  produce  a 
Western  concession  by  playing  up  the  dire 
consequences  that  would  ensue  If  Mr  Khru- 
shchev had  to  succumb  to  the  Stalinists. 
But  certainly  the  pressures  have  been  there. 

What  seems  evident  was  that  Premier 
Khrvishchev  was  fashioning  a  poUcy.  however 
tortuous  and  twisted,  of  coming  to  new 
terms  with  the  West.  And  that  now  this 
policy  has  been  laid  aside,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily. Perhaps  Mr  K.  abandoned  It  without 
qualms  when  he  saw  that  mere  talks  and 
foreign  visits  and  a  friendly  face  would  not 
win  his  way  at  Berlin 

But  It  also  would  seem  that  If  Washington 
and  the  West  were  attempting  to  make  It  as 
easy  as  possible  for  Mr  Khrushchev  to  carry 
his  policy  forward,  then  loud  speeches  and 
uncertain  nuclear  test-ban  pwUcles  and  mili- 
tant posturing  should  have  been  no  part  of 
the  Western  policy.  Here  the  policy  of  speak- 
ing softly— and  distinctly  and  honorably — 
while  canning  the  tisual  big  stick,  would 
have  been  the  better  course. 


(From   the   Washington  Post,  May  23.   1960] 

StTMMrr  AND  FoLTncs — FIASCO  CanT  Possibly 

Help  GOP 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond ) 

Paris. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
brutal  charade  which  we  have  witnessed  In 
Paris,  Instead  of  a  summit  conference,  will 
have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  Presidential 
campaign. 

What  was  Intended  to  take  place  was  a 
world's  heavyweight  peace  conference. 
What  actuall]^  took  place  was  a  diplomatic 
prizefight  which  was  fought  in  the  dressing 
room  without  a  referee. 

We  do  not  yet  know  who  really  won — if 
anybody. 

"The  Elsenhower  administration  and  the 
Republican  presidential  nominee  cant  pos- 
sibly be  helF>ed  by  this  summit  fiasco  and 
could  well  be  hurt  quite  seriously. 

The  administration  campaign  theme  that 
the  experienced  Republicans  are  qualified 
above  others  to  deal  better  with  the  Soviets 
was  not  borne  out  by  the  summit  which 
never  was. 

At  the  moment  there  Is  still  an  instinctive 
rallying  behind  the  President  because  of 
Khrushchev's   egregious   Insults.     But   when 
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the  shock  of  ve; '..,..  b.-.-rage  has  worn  off,  the 
question  will  begin  to  be  serlotisly  asked 
whether  Mr.  Elsenhower's  courteous,  low- 
voiced  no-comment  response  was  the  best 
way  to  respond  to  an  International  bully. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Herter  may 
reasonably  contend,  as  their  spokesmen  here 
did  to  the  end.  that  if  it  weren't  the  spy 
plane  Incident,  the  Soviets  would  have  found 
another  pretext  to  have  boycotted  the  meet- 
ing; that  by  giving  Khrushchev  unlimited 
rope,  he  has  hung  himself  by  his  own  tan- 
trums and  that  tlie  Western  allies 'are  more 
united  because  of  Moscow's  angry  tactics. 

But  this  optimistic  view  may  not  hold  up. 
Certainly  the  Democratic  leaders  are  not 
going  to  allow  the  administration  to  enjoy 
unchallenged  the  argument  that  It  had  no 
responsibility  for  giving  some  of  the  propa- 
ganda advantage  to  the  Soviets  and  that  this 
summit  circus  represented  the  most  experi- 
enced way  of  dealing  with  the  Kremlin. 

Obviously,  the  administration  critics  will 
ask : 

Why  wasn't  there  sufficient  prudence  to 
suspend  the  U-2  flights  at  least  2  months 
before  the  summit? 

Why  was  It  wise  for  the  President  to  wrap 
the  U-2  reconnaissance  missions  In  White 
House  authority? 

Was  It  wise  for  the  President  to  take 
Khrushchev's  brutal  badgering,  his  personal 
invectives,  his  slurs,  a.id  belittling  of  the 
United  States  without  answering  back  baldly, 
boldly,  and  warnlngly? 

Mt)St  Important  of  all:  Wont  the  Soviets 
take  the  President's  failure  to  answer  back 
as  a  sure  ^Ign  of  personal  and  national  weak- 
ness; be  tempted  to  count  on  more  of  it  In 
the  coming  montiis — and  thus  perilously 
miscalculate  the  realities? 

Summit  correspondents  who  have  worked 
in  Moscow  and  some  officials  within  the 
American  delegation  fear  that  the  United 
States  by  seeming  too  proud  to  talk  back, 
has  dangerously  misled  the  Kremlin. 

Events  in  the  cold  chill  of  the  next  few 
months  will  alone  give  the  answer. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  23.  1960) 
U-2,  Brutus? 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  United  States  will  be 
on  the  defensive  in  the  United  Nations 
Sectuity  Council  this  afterncwn  In  part  be- 
cause it  told  the  truth.  Perhaps  no  other 
big  nation  would  have  handled  the  affair 
of  the  espionage  plane  In  the  same  way,  even 
after  the  Initial  blunders  and  embarrass- 
ment. 

There  is  a  certain  cynicism  about  Intelli- 
gence operations.  If  the  United  States  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  out  allowed  by  B4r. 
Khrushchev,  or  had  been  "concerned"  but 
evasive  or  had  promised  to  "Investigate  thor- 
oughly" Instead  of  confirming  the  Incident 
without  disavowal  for  the  future,  It  might 
have  been  spared  the  Soviet  charge  in  the 
U.N.  This,  of  course,  Is  conjecture,  for  no 
one  really  knows  the  mind  of  the  Kremlin. 
In  retrospect,  however,  there  was  an  alterna- 
tive to  telling  an  untruth,  and  that  was  to 
be  noncommittal. 

At  any  rate  the  United  States  will  be  by 
no  means  defenseless.  The  flight  was  pro- 
vocative, but  the  fact  that  this  country  has 
suspended  such  flights  and  Issued  orders 
against  their  resumption  will  be  a  mitigat- 
ing factor  In  U.N.  consideration.  Moreover, 
the  vast  extent  of  the  Intelligence  operations 
conducted  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  Com- 
munist partners.  If  they  do  not  disprove  the 
Soviet  charge,  will  tend  at  least  to  offset  it. 

West  German  sources  report,  for  example, 
that  the  Bonn  government  has  apprehended 
more  than  500  Communist  agents  within  the 
last  few  months.  Some  countries  In  Asia 
where  cold  war  Intelligence  of>eratlons  have 
been  customary  are  Inclined  to  avoid  one- 
sided moral  condemnation  even  though  they 
do  not  like  such  activities. 


Thus  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
Security  Council  will  actually  m'uster  a  ma- 
jority for  censure  of  the  United  States;  and 
there  Is  a  strong  argument  that  this  country 
can  advance  for  examining  the  root  cause 
of  this  particular  problem,  which  is  the  se- 
crecy of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Yet  It  is  by  no 
means  Impossible  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
take  the  case  to  the  General  Assembly,  where 
the  reception  may  be  somewhat  less  sympa- 
thetic. 

We  shall  have  to  do  our  best  to  keep  the 
matter  In  perspective,  but  It  Is  not  inconcelv-' 
able  that  a  vote  in  the  Assembly  could  go 
against  the  United  States.  The  necessity  In 
such  circumstances  would  be  to  keep  our 
shirts  on  and  to  resist  the  demands  of  the 
domestic  United  Nations-haters.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  our  own  mistake  has  placed  us 
in  the  predicament,  hypocritical  as  the 
charge  may  be:  and  if  our  explanations  fall 
to  persuade,  we  shall  simply  have  to  take 
our  luxnj>s. 


[Prom   the  Washington   Post,  May  24,   1960] 
Summit  Talks  Put  Oft  Too  Long 
-  (By  Drew  Pearson) 

(Drew  Pearson's  column  t-<xlay  takes  the 
form  of  a  letter  of  the  summit  conference 
written  to  his  daughter,  Mrs,  Dwight  Whit- 
ney, In  Los  Angeles.) 

My  Dear  Daughter:  I  have  been  In  Paris 
for  a  conference  which  carried  the  hopes  of 
all  mankind  but  which  has  dashed  those 
hopes  Into  irretrievable  bits  and  pieces. 

I  can't  write  about  It  to  your  sons  as  I 
sometimes  do,  because  they  wouldn't  under- 
stand It.  And  even  If  they  could,  I  wouldn't 
want  to  depress  them  with  my  pessimism. 
But  you,  who  have  borne  sons,  and  all  the 
mothers  whose  sons  niay  have  to  fight  an- 
other war,  should  know  what  has  happened 
and  why. 

During  the  past  years  I  have  watched  a 
good  many  of  the  world's  faltering  stejjs  to- 
ward peace — three  of  them  here  In  Paris. 
■When  I  was  a  young  newspaperman  and  you 
were  a  cute  2-year-old  baby  I  came  to  Paris 
when  Secretary  of  State  Kellogg  signed  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact  outlawing  war. 

That  was  in  1928.  and  only  a  couple  of 
years  later  the  Japanese  warlords  lauded  in 
Manchuria  to  start  a  small  local  conflict 
which  gradually  was  to  erode  and  spread  into 
major  war. 

I  came  to  Paris  again  when  World  War  II 
was  over  to  watch  Jimmy  Byrnes,  then  Sec- 
retary' of  State,  try  to  write  a  treaty  of  peace. 
That  was  In  1946.  Your  first  son  was  born 
that  year,  and  I  remember  the  hope  I  had. 
and  that  millions  of  others  had.  that  he  and 
other  children  would  not  grow  up  to  fight 
another  war;  the  hope  that  this  treaty  of 
p>eace  would  really  bring  peace. 

That  treaty  was  never  written.  Russia, 
then  represented  by  a  bitter  old  Bolshevik, 
Foreign  Minister  Molotov,  rejected  the  terms. 

HISTdST    or    MISTAKES 

But  gradually,  despite  that  failure,  the 
world  has  moved  toward  peace.  Little  by 
little  we  have  come  to  understand  other 
countries  better.  Including  Russia.  And  this 
summit  conference  which  has  now  failed, 
was  to  have  written  an  important  chapter 
In  that  understancJing. 

The  chapter  that  has  now  been  written, 
however,  is  a  very  black  one.  and  I  have 
been  sitting  here  figuring  out  the  moves  that 
could  have  been  made  to  have  had  it  end 
In  success  rather  than  failure. 

I  think  the  first  mistake  was  to  p>ostpone 
the  summit  conference.  It  was  In  Septem- 
ber that  Premier  Khrushchev  and  President 
Elsenhower  first  decided  at  Camp  David  to 
hold  a  summit  conference,  and  cHiginally  It 
was  to  be  held  In  December.  Then  It  was 
postponed  and  postponed.  Finally,  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  set  the  date — May  16.     And 
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i.e  set  It  8  months  aft-er  the  Camp  David 
talfcs  In  order  to  give  France  time  to  explode 
t%s    iwn  atiimic  bom.b 

Thus  we  used  a  warlike  reason  for  post- 
poning a  conference  to  promote  peace. 

Another  thing  President  ESsenhower  for- 
gf)X.  is  that  peace  is  very  delicate  and  tender. 
It  can  be  eroded  by  a  lot  of  little  mistakes 
Just  as  a  lot  of  little  streams  can  wash  away 
a  beautiful  garden.  Like  a  garden,  peace 
must  be  cared  for  every  day.  The  weeds  of 
bitterness  and  hate  have  to  be  pulled  out. 
You  cant  go  off  and  play  golf  or  bridge. 
leaving  the  garden  of  peace  to  sharecroppers 
Or  t-enant  f;irmers 

IKE    ABDU  .'.  rsD 

This  IS  whcit  the  Presiden :  did,  however. 
Mr  Elsenhower  is  sincerely  a  man  of  p>eace. 
I  believe  that  more  than  anything  else  In  life 
he  wanted  '■>  build  a  peaceful  world.  But  Mr. 
ESsenhcwer  .s  not  always  well,  is  a  little  old. 
and  sometimes  a  little  lazy.  He  went  off  and 
left  the  garden  of  peace  too  much  to  others. 
In  fact  he  pretty  much  abdicated  the 
leadership  of  the  Western  World  to  President 
de  Gaulle  He  left  the  question  of  Berlin  al- 
most entirely  in  the  hands  of  De  Gaulle  and 
Chancellor  Adenauer  He  took  their  word 
that  it  would  not  come  up  at  the  Parts  con- 
ference when  actually  It  was  certain  to 
come  up 

And  he  let  his  own  subordinates.  Under 
Secretary  ^r  State  Dillon  and  Secretary  Her- 
ter.  deliver  tirades  against  the  Russians 
shortly  before  a  conference  in  which  he  had 
to  get  along  with  the  Russians;  also  despite 
i\n  agrf-emeiit  at  Can:ip  David  that  leaders  of 
buth  *.he  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  would 
refrrn  from  critical  speeches.  They  were 
bu»v  planting  weeds  of  bitterness  In  the 
garden  of  peAce 

Finally  Ike  came  to  Paris  with  little  ad- 
vance preparation  for  what  was  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  conferences  of  the  cen- 
tury H"  relied  on  charm  and  the  old  Elsen- 
h^.wer    sm;>    •<,    win   over    Mr    Khrushchev. 

Ther.  is  y  .  know,  an  observation  plane 
whi:h  never  sh.  ;  i  have  been  sent  over 
R'l.ssia  at  this  'in.p  Aas  shot  down — another 
illi.stration  of  how  isolated,  unrelated  Incl- 
de:.-.s  can  erode  and  destroy  the  peace.  When 
yc  u  re  "rylng  tu  build  up  peace  you  have 
:o  keep  an  eye  on  every  possible  incident; 
you  -ant  let  anything  detract  or  destroy 
what  your-  filming  at.  Unfortunately  the 
Pre,=ild»r.-  -jr.-h  t;:  his  fine  motives,  was  not 
i;-"-  ••  s-i.i.-d  the  great  goal  which  he  hlm- 
-'■.:  -^  '   -her:s;ied 


IFrc«n   the  Washington  Post,  May  25,   1960) 
I  On  Folk  Dancing 

P.^is.— Amertcas  friends  in  Prance,  and 
throughout  the  whole  Western  aUlance.  have 
received  the  news  of  the  impending  congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  U-2  case  with 
a  groan  of  resigned  horror 

The  horror  has  been  tempered,  to  be  sure, 
by  the  report  that  the  Investigation  Is  to 
be  conducted  by  Senator  Ptlbricht.  The 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  a  well  established  reputation  for 
moderption  and  good  sense.  He  will.  It  Is 
hoped  avoid  the  worst  excesses  of  con- 
gressional inquiries  into  controversial  mat- 
ters in  election  years.  But  the  question  is 
still  being  asked,  with  a  kind  of  damp  dis- 
couragement : 

••What  on  earth  good  can  this  do''  Isn't 
the  row  In  the  U.N.  enough?  " 

In  happier  days,  this  would  not  have  mat- 
tered as  much  as  it  matters  now.  In  the 
past,  none  of  the  Western  allies  doubted  the 
superiority  of  American  power.  In  the  past 
too.  there  were  far  fewer  doubts  about  the 
good  Judgment  of  America's  leaders.  In 
that  prelod  no  great  harm  was  done,  as  a 
French  diplomat  put  it  to  this  reporter,  "par 
les  danses  folklorlques  de  votre  politique 
interleure'— "by  the  folk  dances  of  your 
domestic  politics." 


In  other  words,  while  there  was  general 
confirtenrf>  in  America's  strength  and  Amerl- 
ci  s  bu^:  '*:<([  >in,  we  could  afford  to  make 
fooin  ^i.  uursei^es  from  time  to  time  In  our 
own  peculiar  way  But  It  cannot  be  too 
much  emphasized  that  the  remaining  West- 
ern reserve  of  confidence  In  America — at 
least  In  Eisenhower's  America — has  now 
dropped  well  past  the  danger  point.  Any- 
thing which  will  cause  a  further  drain  on 
the  reserve  of  confidence  Is  genuinely  dan- 
gerous, both  to  the  world  position  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  West, 

Even  after  making  full  allowance  for  the 
prudence  of  Senator  FVlbricht,  It  Is  hard  to 
see  how  any  Investigation  of  the  U-2  case 
can  fall  to  cause  such  a  drain  on  the  re- 
serve of  confidence  The  known  facts  them- 
selves prove  only  too  clearly,  that  further 
Inquiry  can  do  no  good  and  may  do  much 
harm.     These    facts    fall    Into    two    parts. 

In  part  one,  there  are  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  U-2  overflights.  The  overflights  were 
started  more  than  4  years  ago  No  sensible 
American  can  fall  to  admire  the  courage 
and  good  sense  of  his  fellow  citizens,  as  yet 
unnamed,    who    originated    this    project. 

For  4  years  and  more,  these  flights  con- 
tinued without  Incident.  Probably  from  the 
beginning,  and  quite  certainly  for  at  least  2 
years,  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  have 
known  that  American  planes  were  overflying 
the  Soviet  Union  at  altitudes  above  the  reach 
of  the  Soviet  air  defense  system  Their 
radars  told  them  the  news,  and  so  did  their 
spies  At  his  monstrous  Paris  press  confer- 
ence, Nlkita  S  Khrushchev  himself  quite 
openly  admitted  that  he  knew  about  the 
American  overflights  when  he  met  President 
Eisenhower  at  Camp  David 

In  all  this  time,  the  Soviets  niade  no  pro- 
test against  the  overflights  because  they 
could  not  do  so  without  an  appalling  admls- 
n  of  weakness.  They  could  not  say,  after 
^yj^^p't  know  you're  overflying  our  terrl- 
tOTyTand  we  can't  stop  you.  But  you  must 
stop  anyway  " 

^fter  such  a  long  record  of  success  without 
hazard,  the  safety  of  the  overflights  was 
obviously  taken  for  granted  This  was  per- 
haps an  error  of  Judgment  on  the  eve  of  the 
summit.  But  It  was  not  an  unnatural  error, 
on  the  order  of  not  turning  oCT  the  elec- 
tricity to  prevent  short  circuits  when  un- 
usually flammable  materials  are  tempo- 
rarily In  a  house 

The  Soviets  captured  the  U-2,  In  any  case, 
because  some  sort  of  quite  unforeseeable 
njechanlcal  failure  caused  the  plane  to  lose 
about  half  its  normal  operating  altitude,  and 
thus  to  come  within  reach  of  the  Soviet  air 
defense  system.  Clearly,  any  needless  airing 
of  names  and  facts  In  this  first,  purely  op- 
erational part  of  the  U-2  story  will  be  both 
fruitless  and  flatly  contrary  to  sound  prece- 
dent In  matters  having  to  do  with  that  un- 
pleasant necessity,  espionage 

As  for  part  II  of  the  U-2  story,  this  Is  the 
part  which  contains  the  explanation  of  the 
American  Governmenfa  reaction  to  the  So- 
viet announcement  that  the  U-2  and  Its 
pilot  had  been  captured.  The  disclosure  of 
the  U-2  project,  the  public  proof  of  the  over- 
flights, did  the  United  States  little  harm  and 
considerable  compensating  good  abroad  But 
very  great  harm  was  done  by  the  way  the 
American  Government  reacted  to  this  dis- 
closure, with  a  series  of  Ill-digested  and 
contradictory  statements. 

It  may  be  historically  interesting  to  find 
out  who  prepared  what  draft  of  which  state- 
ment But  public  breast  beating  about  the 
sudden  maladroltness  of  our  own  diplomacy 
at  a  moment  of  acute  International  Impor- 
tance will  certainly  serve  no  practical  pur- 
pose. It  will  also  greatly  increase  the  harm 
already  done. 

Jxist  as  the  executive  branch  needs  to  learn 
that  It  does  not  always  have  to  make  a  state- 
ment, the  Congress  should  remember  that 
It  does  not  always  h.ave  to  make  an  Investi- 


gation,    Such,  at  any  rate,  Is  the  prayer  of 
our  friends  abroad. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  26.   19601 
The  Accounting 

It  was  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with 
President  Elsenhower  last  night  as  he  re- 
counted what  must  have  been  shattering 
personal  experience  In  the  national  setback 
at  Paris  His  explanation  of  the  events  fol- 
lowing the  U  2  Incident  nevertheless  seemed 
somewhat  feeble  and  unsatisfying.  His 
calmness  in  assessing  the  need  for  further 
eflortfi  to  Improve  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  was,  by  contrast,  altogether  praise- 
worthy 

Unquestionably  Mr  KhrushcheT  had  In- 
deed long  known  of  the  U-a  flights  and  de- 
cided for  reasons  of  his  own  to  make  a 
scene  about  this  one.  It  probably  also  is 
true  that  Mr  Khrushchev  had  decided  be- 
fore going  to  Paris  to  break  up  the  summit 
meeting,  although  Mr  Eisenhower's  aoser- 
tlon  that  the  administration  "had  no 
thought  or  IndlcaUon  that  biislc  Soviet  pol- 
icies had  turned  about "  is  somewhat  at 
variance  with  the  implications  of  Mr  Khru- 
shchev's Baku  speech  In  April.  McH-eover  It 
is  possible  that  Mr  Khrushchev  thought,  de- 
spite the  President's  denial,  that  American 
policy  Itself  had  changed  In  emphasU. 

What  was  curious  about  the  explanation 
was  Its  peculiarly  subjective  quality  If  It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  surveillance  fllghu 
themselves  were  a  step  of  necessary  prudence 
and  that  the  timing  of  the  particular  Ill- 
fated  venture  was  reasonable  though  hazard- 
ous. It  does  not  follow  that  Mr  Eisenhower 
needed  to  stress  his  direct  personal  responsi- 
bility for  every  part  of  the  clumsy  after- 
effects. The  same  consideration  holds  for 
his  emphasis  on  his  personal  approval  of  the 
military  alert  ordered  from  Paris — again  a 
step  of  prudence,  but  one  which  should  not 
be  exaggerated. 

Perhaps,  after  the  President  had  once  con- 
firmed his  knowledged.  there  was  nothing  to 
be  lost  In  completing  the  explanation  But 
the  effort  Involved  Mr  Elsenhower  in  direct 
responsibility  for  a  rather  transparent  He 
It  was  almost  as  If.  by  emphasizing  his  per- 
sonal role  In  a  situation  that  his  subordi- 
nates and  pure  chance  inevitably  shaped. 
the  President  was  hoping  to  demonstrate 
that  he  was  In  complete  control  at  all  times 
This  sort  of  resolute  dlgglng-ln  was  the 
most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  explanation 
It  left  unanswered  such  questlotu  aa  why 
the  administration  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  for  a  more  graceful  exit, 
why  It  did  not  try  earlier  to  allay  the  Soviet 
misunderstanding  that  the  flights  would  be 
continued  and  why  the  statemenu  of  various 
governmental  agencies  were  not  coordinated 
at  the  beginning.  If  the  President  was  In 
^full  charge,  then  he  must  answer  for  the 
Inadequacies 

Mr.  Eisenhower  put  In  a  well -warranted 
plug  for  the  performance  of  Prime  Minister 
Macmlllan  and  President  de  Gaulle  at  Paris 
It  Is  possible  In  all  sincerity  to  commend  him 
also  for  his  own  dignity  under  trying  condi- 
tions. And  his  prescription  for  continued 
exploration  of  all  means  of  accommodation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  personal  contacts, 
disarmament  and  nuclear  test  issues  merlu 
general  applause 

In  this  connection  the  President's  renewed 
plea  for  an  open  skies  program  under  United 
Nations  auspices  has  at  least  the  virtue  of 
being  positive  Whether  the  Soviet  Union 
will  accept  a  U.N  surveillance  svstem  re- 
mains extremely  doubtful,  but  the  effort  Is 
worth  making.  The  advent  of  Tiros  and  the 
new  Midas  satellite  shows  the  InevlUbly  of 
such  Inspection. 

But  none  of  this  makes  any  less  desirable 
a  thorough  and  responsible  review,  not 
merely  of  chain -of -command  defects  In  the 
recent  episode,  but  also  of  the  possible  re- 
laUonshlp  of  past  defense,  space  and  budget 
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policy  to  the  events  at  Parts.  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's assumption  of  personal  responsi- 
bility will  shield  nonpoUtical  subordinates, 
which  Lb  proper:  but  it  ought  not  to  inhibit 
Congress  In  seeking  maximum  in/ormaUon 
from  top  officials.  Meanwhile  any  po«4£ibly 
disruptive  effects  of  the  inquiry  could  well 
be  offset  by  a  vigorous  and  affirmative  con- 
gressional response  to  Mr.  Elsenhower's  plea 
for  passage  of  an  uninipaired  mutual  se- 
curity approprlmtlon. 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  26.   19601 

Thk  Sxnatx  Inquixt 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

By  Joining  the  Democrats  In  Totlng  for 
the  kind  of  inquiry  which  Senator  Fulbright 
has  proposed,  the  Republicans  on  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  have  shown 
great  good  sense.  They  have  brushed  aside 
those  who  In  their  Innocence  and  their  Ig- 
norance have  hoped  they  could  silence  the 
critics  and  shout  down  the  opposition.  In 
doing  this  the  Republican  Senators  have 
acted  in  the  best  American  tradition  of  pub- 
lic life,  they  have  acted  according  to  the 
principles  and  in  the  spirit  so  excellently  de- 
scrlt>ed  by  Governor  Eockefeller. 

Had  they  failed  to  provide  for  a  respon- 
sible and  Intelligent  Inquiry,  the  causes  and 
the  consequences  of  the  fiasco  would  in- 
evitably have  become  the  subject  of  ruth- 
less political  demagogy.  Not  to  Inquire  and 
not  to  debate  the  Issues  soberly  and  respon- 
sibly could  mean  only  that  the  alley  fighters 
would  take  charge  of  them.  National  unity 
and  the  public  Interest  will  l>e  better  served 
by  the  example  of  Governor  Rockefeller 
than  by  the  example  oX  Senator  Dieksen. 

With  Senator  Fuimkight  thfc  chairman, 
the  inquiry  U  In  very  good  hands.  It  Is  a 
most  difficult  Inquiry  In  that  the  big  issues 
are  unique.  They  have  never  before  been 
posed  publicly  in  this  country  or.  so  far  as  I 
know.  In  any  other.  To  understand  them 
clearly  and  to  Judge  them  accurately  calls 
for  a  degree  of  sophistication  and  of  worldli- 
uess  which  must  seem  cynical  and  unmoral 
to  those  who  are  inexperienced  In  the  dark 
and  seamy  side  of  international   liXe. 

All  governments,  at  any  rate  all  great 
powers,  live  a  double  life.  In  the  one.  which 
Is  avowed  and  public,  they  arc  the  respecta- 
ble husbands  and  fathers  In  the  midst  of  a 
proud  family.  In  the  other,  which  Is  the 
various  Intelligence  operations,  they  have  a 
variety  of  mistresses  and  their  illegitimate 
offspring  which  they  rupix)rt  but  do  not 
acknowledge.  In  the  open  life  they  practice 
monogamy  and  In  their  hidden  life  they 
practice  adultery.  And  the  assumption  and 
the  hope  is  that  the  hidden  life  will  never 
have  to  be  discussed  In  the  open  life. 

This^  was  our  situation,  and  Indeed  the 
situation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain 
and  France,  until  the  week  before  the  sum- 
mit meeting.  Then  the  U-2  was  unex- 
pectedly brought  down,  substantial  parts  of 
the  plane  were  unexpectedly  recovered,  and 
the  pilot  survived.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
an  American  plane  had  been  caught  In  the 
act  of  spying. 

This  posed  a  very  embarrassing  problem 
for  the  President  and  his  advisers.  Should 
they  take  the  conventional  way  out,  which 
Mr.  Khrushchev  offered  them,  which  the 
State  Department  in  lU  first  thoughu 
wanted  to  take?  This  was  to  say  that  the 
flight  of  Powers  had  not  been  ordered  In 
Washington.  This  would  have  been  a  half- 
truth.  But  It  was  the  kind  of  conven- 
tional half-truth  which  all  governments  em- 
ploy when  they  find  themselves  In  such  a 
Jam.  Conventionally,  too.  such  a  way  out 
would  be  accompanied,  as  Senator  Ken- 
nedy has  quite  properly  suggested,  by  a 
formal  and  perfvmctory  expression  of  regret. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
had  made  the  initial  error  of  not  suspending 


such  flights  before  the  summit  meeting.  It 
was  a  fatal  error  to  r>^<^  ■  tlie  conventional 
way  out.  to  let  the  PrvAido  ;  avow  that  he 
had  full  responsibility  and  u-  arnie  tliat  the 
flight  was  righteous  and  necessary,  that  by 
Implication  such  flints  wovUd  continue. 
This  was  an  irreparable  mistake.  To  be 
sure  the  half-truth  woiild  not  have  been 
flattering  to  the  President,  particularly  be- 
cause It  would  have  fitted  too  neatly  the 
world's  picture  of  him  as  not  attending 
wholly  to  his  Job.  But  there  was  no  good 
way  out  of  the  consequences  of  this  un- 
lucky accident,  and  the  way  we  did  take  was 
the  most  damaging  of  all.  4 

The  damage  done  by  the  policy  of  avowal 
wns  not  confined  to  the  effect  on  the  stim- 
mlt  conference.  It  is  arguable  that  Mr.  K. 
would  have  broken  up  the  summit  meeting, 
even  without  the  U-2,  over  Berlin. 

But  what  seems  to  me  clear  Is  that  if  the 
President  had  followed  the  conventions  of 
the  spy  business,  he  would  not  find  him- 
self where  he  is  today.  He  would  not  find 
himself  committing  this  country  solemnly 
and  publicly  before  the  world  to  the  doc- 
trine that  It  will  not  do  any  more  aerial 
reconnaissance  over  any  other  nation's  ter- 
ritory. Having  avowed  too  mvich.  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  to  renounce  much  too  much, 
much  more  than  was  necessary. 

Unavoidably  the  affair  raises  a  question 
which  is  political,  although  not  necessarily 
partisan.  I  say  this  because  If  Governor 
Rockefeller  were  the  Republican  candidate, 
tlie  question  would  not  arise. 

The  quesUon  Is  this.  The  U-2  is  a  bril- 
luuit  achievement  in  modern  technology,  and 
It  lias  proved  Itself  to  be  a  marvelous  in- 
strument of  Intelligence.  The  quesUon  is 
whetl^er  the  ultimate  administration  of  this 
delicate  and  dangerous  and  most  useful  in- 
strument Is  in  competent  hands,  and 
whettier  in  even  graver  matters  which  may 
have  to  be  decided,  the  country  can  have 
confidence  tht  It  Is  wisely  and  shrewdly  and 
competently  led. 


[From   the  Washington  Post,  May  27,  1960) 
Who     Was     Responsible"' — Chronoloct     of 

U  2  Incidet^t  Traced  in  Tangled  Web  of 

SfMMrr  Dispute 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

Who  was  responsible  for  the  Incredible 
assortment  of  conflicting  statements  and 
contradictory  assertions  when  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  was  confronted  with 
the  U-a  spy  plane  crisis?  ' 

This  is  the  most  Immediate  question  In 
the  tangled  web  of  the  U-2  affair  and  the 
subsequent  collapse  of  the  summit  con- 
ference in  Paris.  What  follows  is  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  facts  about  the  admin- 
istration's handling  of  the  U-2  case. 

It  should  be  noted  beforehand,  however, 
that  tliere  are  other  Important  parts  to  the 
whole  story:  The  apparent  public  harden- 
ing of  American  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  prior  to  the  U-2  affair;  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Nlkita  S.  Khrushchev's  reaction  to 
that  hardening;  Khrushchev's  reactions  to 
the  American  accounts  of  the  U-2  case; 
and  the  internal  Soviet  pressures  on  Khru- 
stichev.  before  and  alter  the  spy  plane  was 
downed,  because  of  his  year-old  policy  of 
trv-lng  to  do  biislness  with  President  Eis- 
enhower. 

Whether  or  not  Khrushchev  would  have 
scuttled  the  summit,  had  there  been  no  U-2 
Incident,  is  not  now  clear;  there  are  dT- 
vided  opinion.«  In  the  administration  on  that. 
A  good  many  diplomats  do  tend  to  agree 
with  what  President  Elsenhower  said  to  the 
congressional  leaders  yesterday — that  Khru- 
shchev may  have  scuttled  the  conference  be- 
cause he  was  under  "pressure  by  the  Stal- 
inists." those  In  Moscow  suspicious  of  any 
dealing  with  the  West,  "and  the  Chinese" 
Communists  who  have  openly  disagreed  with 
Khrushchev's  policies. 


But  that  question  is  only  Indirectly  re- 
lated to  the  handling  of  the  U-2  affair  by 
ihe  Eisenhower  administration. 

The  chief  figures  in  the  U-2  dnima  In 
Washington  were  President  Eisenhower,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Christian  A.  Herter,  Under 
Secretary  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Central  LatelU- 
gence  Agency  Chief  Allen  W.  Dulles,  and 
White  House  Press  Secretary  James  C.  H.ig- 
erty. 

It  is  evident  from  the  record  that  much 
of  the  confusion  sprang  from  the  fact  that 
no  one  acted  in  supreme  authority  In  di- 
recting   the    adnunistratlon's    actions. 

Here  is  the  clironologlcal  record  as  far  as 
It  Is  known  today: 

May  1 :  The  U-2  flight  of  pilot  Francis  G. 
Powers  took  place  on  this  date  because  of 
a  clear  weather  forecast.  That  forecast  also 
Indicated  that  such  good  weather  probably 
would  not  be  repeated  for  rome  weeks;  that 
Is.  until  after  the  stimmit  conference,  then  2 
weeks  off  CIA  officials  say  the  equipment 
carried  by  Powers.  Including  the  tiny  poison 
needle.  Is  standard  equipment  carried  by  aU 
Strategic  Air  Command  crews.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  help  a  crewman  escape  if  downed 
in  enemy  territory.  Powers  never  was 
ordered  to  use  the  needle  to  avoid  capture; 
It  was  for  use  to  avoid  torture.  If  captured, 
according  to  CIA  officials.  TTie  pistol  was 
not  for  murdering  Russians  but  for  shooting 
small  game,  it  Is  contended. 

SECOND    FUCHT 

The  day  of  Powers'  flight,  there  was  a  sec- 
ond U-2  flight  from  Turkey.  This  was  a 
meteorological  flight  outside  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  kind  of  flight  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  unwit- 
tingly thought  all  U-2's  were  making. 
NASA  was.  of  course,  the  cover  for  the 
clandestine  flights  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  penetrations  of  Soviet  air  spmce  had 
been  going  on  few  4  years  with  results  highly 
gratifying  to  American  Intelligence  officials. 
There  had  been  a  great  many  of  these  flights 
and  the  Po^'ers  mission  was  not  the  first 
designed  to  cross  the  Soviet  Union.  Others 
had  sticceeded  when  he  failed. 

So  detailed  were  the  photographs  brought 
back  by  the  U-2s  that  at  one  time  the  State 
Departments  policy  planning  staff  consid- 
ered a  proposal  to  show  them  to  Khrushchev. 
The  Idea  was  to  use  them  In  an  effort  to 
break  down  his  resistance  to  Inspection  and 
control  for  various  disarmament  schemes. 

The  proposal  was  rejected,  however,  par- 
tially on  the  grounds  that  Khrushchev  al- 
ready knew  of  the  flights  and  that  such  a 
move  might  lead  him  to  n\ake  such  a  public 
row  that  they  would  have  to  be  discontinued. 

CtrrOPF    PLANNED 

CIA  officials  contend  that  there  was  to  be 
a  cutoff  of  U-2  flights  before  the  summit, 
that  the  question  was  how  much  tune  con- 
stituted a  margin  of  safety.  Nevertheless, 
the  Powers  mission  was  permitted  to  take 
place  2  weeks  before  the  summit.  In  his 
speech  on  Wednesday  the  President  implied 
he  fully  approved  of  that. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  said  that,  as  to  complaints 
over  the  timing  of  the  flight  so  close  to  the 
summit,  "there  Is  no  time  when  vigilance 
can  be  relaxed."  By  Implication,  he  meant 
there  was  no  reason  to  cancel  the  flight  be- 
cause of  the  Impending  conference  with  the 
Russians. 

However,  this  has  not  always  been  the 
President's  policy.  In  September  1956.  in 
the  midst  of  the  Suez  crisis,  negotiations 
with  the  Russians  as  well  as  the  Egyptians — 
the  President  did  order  a  halt  to  the  U-2 
flights.  Then  he  apparently  wanted  to  avoid 
an  Incident  which  would  make  negotiation 
more  difficult. 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the 
President  was  aware  beforehand  of  this  piu-- 
ticular  flight  or  that  either  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  the  CIA  thought  his  specific  ap- 
proval necessary.  He  had  delegated  author- 
ity for  the  flights,  once  having  approved  the 
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e:.tire  U-2  sch»me  following  Soviet  rejection 
of  his  "open  skies"  plan  at  ihe  1955  Geneva 
summit  cnnferpnce 

May  1-4  During  this  ppriod  ':he  CIA  and 
the  State  Department  knew  that  Powers  was 
missing;  they  hoped  he  had  crashed  and  that 
pilot  and  plane  had  left  no  telltale  evidence. 
The  Initial  confusion  over  the  missing  plane, 
as  to  whether  it  was  Powers  or  the  legitimate 
meteorological  flight  In  Turkey  the  same  day, 
was  soon  cleared  up.  There  Is  no  evidence 
that  the  administration  laid  out  any  plan 
of  how  to  handle  the  possible  disclosures 
later  made  by  Khrushchev. 

'  MAT    HAVE   BrEN   MISLED 

The  administration  may  have  been  misled 
into  thinking  Khrushchev  would  remain 
silent  because  of  Soviet  action  over  the  ex- 
pected visit  to  the  United  States  of  the  boss 
of  the  Soviet  Air  Force,  Air  Marshal  K.  A. 
Vershlnln 

On  May  2  the  Soviets  asked  for  a  48-hour 
postponement  of  the  announcement  of  the 
visit.  But  on  May  4  they  agreed  to  a  Joint 
United  States-Soviet  announcement  and  it 
was  made  that  day.  The  visit  was  canceled 
on  May  13  after  Khrushchev's  U-2  disclosure. 

On  May  3  it  was  announced  from  Istanbul. 
Turkey,  that  a  single-engine  Air  Force  plane 
was  missing  near  Lake  Van,  not  far  from  the 
Soviet  border.  It  was  described  as  a  high 
altitude  research   plane  belonging  to  NASA. 

The  report  said  the  plane  was  one  of  two 
which  had  taken  off  from  the  U.S.  base  at 
Incrllik  near  Adana,  Turkey,  on  a  weather 
reconnaissance  mission.  The  other  plane  re- 
turned safely  but  the  pilot  of  the  missing 
craft  WEis  said  to  have  reported  his  oxjigen 
equipment  was  out  of  order. 

STANDARD     STORT 

This  was  the  standard  sort  of  cover 
story  for  the  missing  U-2,  issued  In  the 
hopes  that  it  would  suflice.  It  was  not 
known  here  whether  Powers'  U-2  went  down 
gr  why.  To  this  date,  In  fact,  there  Is  only 
Khrushchev's  word  that  It  was  downed  near 
Sverdlovsk,  deep  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

May  5 — Khrushchev  announced  to  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  in  Moscow  the  bare  details  of 
the  U-2  flight,  deliberately  (he  said  later) 
withholding  Information  which  would  have 
let  Washington  know  that  Powers  was  alive 
and  that  much  of  his  equipment  had  been 
captured  intact.  He  set  a  trap  into  which 
the  Elsenhower  administration  fell. 

In  his  VVedi.e.sday  speech,  Mr.  Eisenhower 
contended  that  the  "covering  statement," 
as  he  called  it,  was  Imperative  "to  protect 
the  pilot,  his  mission  and  our  intelligence 
processes  at  a  time  when  the  true  facts  were 
still  undetermined." 

On  May  5  Secretary  Herter  was  In  Athens, 
en  route  home  from  a  NATO  foreign  mini- 
sters conference  In  Turkey.  In  charge  of 
the  State  Department  was  Under  Secretary 
Dillon. 

DILLON  S    RESPONSIBILITY 

Under  the  President's  delegation  of  au- 
thority. It  was  Dillon's  responsibility  for 
what  next  occurred  until  Herter's  return 
late  on  May  6.  It  was  on  May  5  and  6  that 
the  adndnlstratlon  allowed  Itself  to  be  en- 
tangled In  a  series  of  lies  about  the  U-2. 

When  newsmen  went  to  Press  Secretary 
Hagerty  for  comment  on  Khrushchev's 
speech.  Hagerty  was  careful  to  say  only  that 
the  President  did  not  know  of  the  news 
story  about  the  speech. 

News  of  the  speech  arrived  here  Just  after 
the  President  had  left  by  helicopter  for  a 
National  Security  Council  meeting  at  a 
secret  hideout,  part  of  a  civil  defense  exer- 
cise. There  is  no  evidence  on  whether  the 
President  at  that  meeting  discussed  what  to 
do  about  the  Khrushchev  disclosure.  The 
subsequent  record  indicates  that  he  left  It 
to  Dillon  and  the  State  Department. 

State  Department  spokesman  Lincoln 
Whit*,  who  received  his  instructions  person- 
ally from  Dillon,  said  that  "it  may  be"  that 


the  plane  Khrushchev  referred  to  was  the 
missing  so-called  NASA  aircraft.  It  was 
aisri  announced  that  the  President  had  or- 
dered an  Immediate  inquiry  into  Khru- 
shchev's accusation. 

TROUBLE    COMPOUNDED 

This  semi-lie  was  aggravated  by  NASA's 
press  chief,  Walter  T.  Bonney.  Unaware  that 
NASA  was  being  used  as  a  cover  for  the  spy 
flights,  Bonney  said  at  a  press  conference 
that  the  plane  was  on  a  wholly  peaceful  mis- 
sion. He  gave  details  of  the  plane's  Adana 
takeoff,  its  route  within  Turkey  and  the 
pilots  alleged  report  of  his  oxygen  trouble. 
The  administration's  story  thus  was  that  a 
peaceful  flight  outside  Soviet  borders  might 
have  by  accident  transgressed  the  Sovlet- 
Tiu-kish  border. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  President  or 
Dillon,  or  anyone  else  in  authority  In  the 
administration,  took  charge  of  the  whole  af- 
fair and  told  NASA  to  say  nothing.  There 
have  been  subsequent  hints  from  the  White 
House,  however,  that  some  such  order  went 
out  to  NASA  but  was  overlooked  or  disre- 
garded.    The  record  here  Is  not  clear. 

May  6:  In  Moscow  It  was  claimed  the  U-2 
was  shot  down  by  a  rocket  on  Khrushchev's 
personal  order,  but  other  details  still  were 
withheld  However,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko  termed  the  American  ex- 
planation nonsense. 

FULL  FACTS  ASKED 

The  State  Department  said  It  was  asking 
the  full  facts  in  Moscow.  White,  still  acting 
under  Dillon's  orders,  declared  that  there 
was  absolutely  no — no — deliberate  attempt  to 
violate  the  Soviet  airspace.  The  lie  thus  was 
compounded. 

Around  dinnertime  Herter  arrived  home 
from  Greece  to  take  charge  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  strongest  evidence  that  the  handling 
of  the  U-2  affair  was  left  by  the  President 
to  the  State  Department — flrst  to  Dillon, 
then  to  Herter — comes  from  Vice  President 
Richard  M  Nixon.  ^On  a  May  15  television 
show  Nixon  gave  this  explanation,  putting 
part  of  the  blame  for  the  fumbling  on  the 
insistent  demand  of  newsmen  for  the  facts: 

"Now,  lets  look  at  the  problem  with 
which  our  people  In  the  State  Department 
were  confronted  when  this  Information  de- 
veloped. They  did  not  know  at  the  outset 
what  the  Soviet.  Union  knew.  They  did  not 
know  that  the  pilot  had  been  recovered  and 
that  they  had  obtained  information  from 
him  or  otherwise  which  made  It  Imperative 
we  acknowledge  that  these  flights  had  taken 
place. 

alternative  question 

"Now,  some  would  say  then,  'well,  why 
then  didn't  we  keep  our  mouths  shut  and 
say  nothing  and  wait  until  we  found  out 
what  they  knew?" 

"And  here  again  we  have  the  problem  of 
the  open  society.  We  have  newsmen  In 
Washington.  The  newsmen  descended  upon 
the  State  Department  and  other  olBclals  in 
great  numbers.  They  had  a  right  to.  And 
they  asked  for  the  Information.  What  about 
this?  Ajid,  so  under  the  circumstances.  It 
was  felt  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  engage 
In  effect  In  what  usually  Is  engaged  In  where 
so-called  espionage  activities  are  under- 
taken, evasive  actions — evasive  actions,  so  as 
to  protect  the  pilot  In  the  event  that  he  had 
been  captured  and  also  evasive  actions  so 
as  to  give  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
for  example,  an  opportunity  to  accept  the 
consequences  of  this  flight  without  ad- 
mitting as  he  has  had  to  admit  that  it  had 
been  conducted  for  espionage  purposes." 

Later  in  the  same  program  Nixon  added 
that  "they  had  to  make  a  snap  decision  at 
the  moment  and  It  proved  that — It  turned 
out  that  that  decision  was  wrong  and  in 
these  kinds  of  activities,  we,  of  course,  want 
to  try"  to  avoid  mistakes  If  we  can." 


Nowhere  In  the  3  >^ -hour  television  pro- 
gram did  Nixon  refer  to  any  Presidential 
direction  In  the  U-2  crisis,  other  than  his 
approval  of  the  flights  some  years  earlier 
Nor  was  there  any  reference  to  his  own 
part  in  the  affair.  Nixon,  of  co  rse,  sits  in 
the  National  Security  Council. 

Nixon  did  say  that  he  was  privy  to  the 
U-2  reconnaissance  policy  "and  I  do  endorse 
it."  He  also  said  that  "I  knew  about  this 
fUght." 

On  Friday  afternoon.  May  6.  the  President 
went  to  his  Gettysburg.  Pa  ,  farm  for  a 
weekend  of  rest  and  golf.  He  did  not  re- 
turn to  Washington  until  Sunday,  May  8  but 
he  was  In  telephone  communication  with 
Herter  during  the  weekend,  Hagerty,  who 
accompanied  the  President  to  Gettysburg, 
also  talked  by  phone  to  Herter. 

May  7:  Khrushchev,  In  a  second  Moscow 
speech  on  the  U-2,  disclosed  the  pilot  was 
alive  and  talking  and  that  much  of  his 
equipment  had  been  captured  intact. 
Khrushchev  showed  the  Supreme  Soviet 
photos  taken  from  the  U-2  of  Soviet  military 
Installations  and  he  detailed  the  plane's 
equipment. 

CENtTINK    INPORMATION 

American  officials,  who  received  the  speech 
In  the  morning,  Washington  time,  knew 
Khrushchev  was  using  Information  that  was 
genuine  and  that  some  of  It  could  have  come 
only  from  Powers  himself. 

Khrushchev  quoted  Hagerty  as  saying 
that  "the  President,  In  his  opinion,  knew 
nothing  about  the  Incident  Involving  the 
American  plane  I  fully  admit  (said  Khru- 
shchev) that  the  President  did  not  know 
that  a  plane  was  sent  beyond  the  Soviet 
frontier  and  did  not  return." 

The  Khrushchev  speech  resulted  in  a 
series  of  all-day  conferences  in  which  the 
chief  figures  were  Herter,  Dillon,  Allen 
Dulles,  and  a  number  of  lesser  State  Depart- 
ment officials.  Including  Herter's  adviser  on 
Soviet  affairs.  Charles  E    Bohlen 

Out  of  this  came  a  unanimous  decision  to 
tell  the  truth — but  not  all  the  truth.  The 
dinner-hour  State  E>epartment  statement 
said  that  the  flight  referred  to  by  Khru- 
shchev "was  probably  undertaken  by  an  un- 
armed civilian  U-2  plane." 

flight  justified 

The  flight  was  Justified  on  the  grounds  of 
the  need  "to  obtain  Information  now  con- 
cealed behind  the  Iron  Curtain"  to  lessen 
the  dangers  of  a  surprise  attack  on  the  free 
world  in  general  and  the  United  States  In 
particular. 

OiMltie  critical  Issue  of  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  flight,  however,  the  statement 
lied  It  said  that  "as  a  result  of  the  In- 
quiry ordered  by  the  President  it  has  been 
established  that  Insofar  as  the  authorities 
In  Washington  are  concerned  there  was  no 
authorization  for  any  such  flight  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Khrushchev." 

In  making  this  statement,  chiefly  the  de- 
cision of  Secretary  Herter,  those  Involved 
were  guided  by  a  number  of  considerations. 
They  felt  that  Khrushchev  had  the  evidence 
and  therefore  an  admission  was  essential 
despite  the  earlier  lies.  But  they  were 
trapped  In  a  dilemma  on  the  Issue  of  re- 
sponsibility. They  decided  It  was  best  to 
avoid  admitting  any  responsibility  by  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  even,  at  the  cost  of  ac- 
cepting the  resultant  impression  that  Wash- 
ington's control  was  so  lax  that  American 
pilots  around  the  world  could  go  off  on  their 
own  on  a  mission  that  might  provoke  a  war. 

DULLES    WILLING 

During  the  State  Department  delibera- 
tions Allen  Dulles  made  It  clear  that  he,  as 
head  of  CIA,  was  prepared  to  take  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  flight,  that  If  the  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  pin  the  blame  on 
him    to    avoid    blaming    the    President,    he 
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would  agree.  But  this  Idea  was  not  ac- 
cepted as  being  pracUcal  in  view  of  Khru- 
shchev's disclosures. 

Herter  read  the  draft  statement  on  the 
phone  to  the  President  in  Gettysburg.  He 
approved  It  without  changing  a  word. 

In  part,  at  least,  Herter's  decision  to  tell 
the  lie  that  no  one  in  Washington  authorized 
the  flight  also  was  based  in  the  slim  hop>e 
that  somehow  Khrushchev  would  accept  It. 
The  Secretary  and  his  aids  had  noted 
Khrushchev's  acceptance  of  what  he  had 
taken  as  Hagerty's  disclaimer  of  any  Elsen- 
hower responsibility. 

May  8:  While  the  world  assessed  the  seem- 
ingly Incredible  American  admission  that  the 
U-2  had  Indeed  been  on  an  espionage  flight. 
President  Elsenhower  returned  to  Washing- 
ton and  met  with  Herter  at  the  White  House 

NOTES    TO    BRITAIN,    FRANCE 

The  same  day  Khrushchev  sent  notes  to 
Britain  and  France  about  the  forthcoming 
summit  conference.  In  them  he  complained 
about  the  U-2  but  gave  no  indication  it 
would  be  used  to  wreck  the  conference  as 
was  to  be  the  case. 

By  now  Hagerty  was  alarmed  at  the  im- 
plications of  the  admission  statement,  im- 
plications that  the  President  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on  He  was  Insistent  to  Her- 
ter that  this  should  somehow  be  eliminated. 
It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  President  said 
the  same  thing  to  Herter  directly  but  If  he 
did  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  reason 
for  Hagerty  to  do  so. 

May  9:  After  another  State  Department 
conference,  Herter  put  out  a  statement  In 
his  name  saying  that  "penetration"  by  the 
U-2s  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  going  on 
for  4  years,  that  this  had  been  done  by 
Presidential  orders  "since  the  beginning  of 
his  admlnlstratlofa"  In  order  to  gather  In- 
telligence. But  Hferter  added  that  "specific 
missions  of  these  unarmed  civilian  aircraft 
have  not  been  subject  to  Presidential  au- 
thorization" This,  at  last,  appeared  to  be 
the  truth. 

UNAWARE    OF    IMPLICATION 

This  was  the  statement  which  left  the  Im- 
plication that  such  U-2  flights  would  be  con- 
tinued over  the  Soviet  Union.  But  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  none  of  those  involved 
at  State  Department  was  conscious  of  any 
such  Implication  when  they  drafted  the 
statement.  They  took  the  view,  shared  by 
the  CIA,  that  the  U-2  setup  now  was  "a 
blown  agent"  to  be  discarded,  that  other  In- 
telligence-gathering methods  would  con- 
tinue, however. 

Nonetheless  the  Implication  was  there  and 
neither  State  nor  the  White  House  did  any- 
thing to  correct  It.  until  the  President  him- 
self told  Khrushchev  In  Paris  a  full  week 
later  that  "these  flights  were  suspended  after 
the  recent  Incident  and  are  not  to  be 
resumed." 

The  President  said  Wednesday  he  wanted 
no  public  announcement  until  he  met 
Khrushchev  In  Paris.  American  officials  also 
claimed  the  flight  suspension  was  ordered  the 
previous  Thursday.  May  12.  which  is  at  cross- 
purposes  with  the  claim  that  no  implication 
of  further  flights  was  contained  In  Herter's 
May  9  statement. 

NIXON    UNAWARE 

Indeed.  Nixon  In  his  May  15  television  ap- 
pearance seemed  unaware  that  the  flights  had 
been  canceled.    He  then  said : 

"The  first  responsibility  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  •  •  •  is  to  protect  the 
security  of  this  country  and  of  free  peoples 
everywhere  from  the  devastation  that  would 
result  from  a  surprise  attack.  Now,  that  Is 
why  these  flights  were  made  In  the  flrst  place. 
That  Is  why  an  Indication  has  been  made 
that  such  activity  may  have  to  continue  In 
the  future."' 

Herter  and  Dulles  appeared  on  May  9  be- 
fore  a   specially   arranged    closed-door   con- 


gressional leadership  meeting.  To  at  least 
some  of  those  present  Herter  left  the  clear 
implication  that  the  fllghu  would  continue. 
UL&y  10:  The  Soviet  news  agency,  Tass, 
described  Herter  s  statement  as  "a  frank  at- 
tempt to  legalize  and  Justify  violation  of  the 
state  frontiers  of  other  nations  for  espionage 
purpxises."  A  Soviet  note  to  the  United 
States,  avoided  blaming  President  Elsen- 
hower personally  but.  In  referring  to  the 
May  7  statement  by  State,  said  It  did  "not 
correspond  to  reality."  It  charged  that  the 
U-2  flights  "are  carried  on  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

WELCOME    DOdTBTED 

May  11 :  At  an  exhibition  In  Moscow  of  the 
U  2  wreckage  and  equipment,  Khrushchev 
said  Herter's  May  9  statement  made  him 
doubt  our  earlier  conclusion  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  did  not  know  of  the  flights. 
He  said  he  doubted  the  President  would  be 
welcome  In  Russia  during  his  scheduled  June 
visit  there. 

When  asked  whether  the  U-2  Incident 
would  come  up  at  the  summit  conference, 
Khrushchev  replied:  "It  Is  already  the  sub- 
ject of  worldwide  discussion.  Therefore  I 
believe  there  Is  no  need  to  put  It  on  the  dis- 
cussion schedule  at  the  summit  conference." 

The  same  day  at  his  press  conference  here 
President  Elsenhower  took  full  responsibility 
for  the  U-2  flights,  said  nothing  to  counter 
the  Implication  that  they  would  continue, 
remarked  that  "no  one  wants  another  Pearl 
Harbor.  "  ' 

May  12-14:  During  this  period  Khru- 
shchev went  to  Paris  a  day  early,  arriving  on 
Saturday,  May  14.  Herter  arrived  on  May  13 
but  there  was  no  United  States-Soviet  con- 
tact. On  the  13th  the  Soviet  Unlcm  sent 
protest  notes  to  Norway,  Pakistan,  and  Tur- 
key warning  against  further  use  of  their  ter- 
ritory for  such  missions  as  those  of  the  U-2 
which  Khrushchev  had  claimed  took  off  from 
Pakistan  with  the  expectation  of  landing  In 
Norway. 

On  the  12th  the  United  States  sent  a  note 
to  Moscow  which  said  the  United  States  had 
"fully  stated  Its  position"  about  the  U-2 
incident  In  the  May  9  Herter  statement. 

By  now  President  Elsenhower's  respon- 
sibility for  the  U-2  flights,  If  not  for  the 
specific  Powers  mission,  had  been  firmly  es- 
tablished on  the  public  record. 

May  15:  The  President  arrived  in  Paris  Just 
before  Khrushchev's  call  on  French  President 
de  Gaulle.  The  President  considered  two 
possible  moves  In  this  final  day  before  the 
summit  conference  was  to  open;  To  ask  for 
a  bilateral  meeting  with  Khrvishchev  and  to 
announce  publicly  that  no  more  flights 
would  be  made. 

But  the  President  decided  against  either 
step.  He  did  so  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  de 
Gaulle's  report  of  the  hard  stand  taken  by 
Khrushchev  In  their  talk  that  morning.  His 
aides  told  him  they  deduced  from  Khru- 
shchevs'  words  with  de  Gaulle  that  the  So- 
viet leader  had  come  to  Paris  botind  by  a 
prior  Moscow  decision  by  the  ruling  Presi- 
dium, that  he  therefore  could  not  be  swayed 
by  either  suggested  Elsenhower  move. 

ALLEN  STAIXMENT 

On  this  same  day  In  Washington  George  V. 
Allen,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
said  on  a  television  show  that  Herter  "has 
not  said  that  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
fly"  U-2  missions,  that  "he  hasn't  said  one 
way  or  another."  This  statement  surprised 
State  Department  ofHcials  who  now  say  Allen 
was  talking  entirely  on  his  own,  that  he  had 
consulted  nobody  In  advance. 

May  16:  At  the  only  Paris  confrontation 
between  President  Elsenhower  and  Khru- 
shchev, the  Soviet  leader  said  the  United 
States  had  "torpedoed  "  the  conference.  He 
demanded  that  the  President  apologize  for 
the  flights,  call  off  further  flights  and  pun- 


ish those  responsible  for  Powers'  mission. 
These  were  the  same  demands  of  which  he 
had  informed  de  Gaulle  the  day  before  He 
charged  the  President  with  making  "treach- 
ery" the  basis  of  his  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union. 

To  this  the  President  responded  by  term- 
ing Khrushchev's  demands  an  "ultimatum" 
which  "would  never  be  acceptable  to  the 
United  States"  He  also  told  Khrushchev 
that  U-2  flights  had  been  suspended  and 
would  not  be  resumed.  The  two  men  parted 
in  anger.  The  summit  had  collapsed  before 
it  had  begun. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  31,  1960) 

Today  and  Tomorrow — On  Playing  the 

Game 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Dr.  Gallup  has  begun  asking  questions  on 
a  subject  which  will  be  discussed  all  sum- 
mer. It  Is  who  can  "do  the  best  Job  of  deal- 
ing with  Russia's  leaders  if  he  were  Presi- 
dent." As  none  of  his  pollsters  has  been  to 
see  me,  I  do  not  have  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. But  I  do  have  to  ■write  this  article 
before  the  Memorial  Day  weekend  begins, 
and  so  I  am  venturing  to  ruminate  on  what 
is  the  Job  of  dealing  with  the  Russians. 

Once  his  availability  for  President  In 
American  political  terms  has  been  estab- 
lished, among  the  flrst  questions  I  would 
ask  a  candidate  Is  whether  he  had  ever 
played  the  game  of  chess.  Por  chess  is.  as 
we  know,  the  national  game  of  Russia.  It 
Is  the  kind  of  game  which  In  Its  basic  Intel- 
lectual requirements  is  remarkably  like  high 
strategic  and  political  action.  In  chess  the 
forces  are  at  the  beginning  exactly  equal  and 
the  problem  is  to  move  the  pieces,  anticipat- 
ing and  frustrating  the  moves  of  your  op- 
ponent,  so  that  you  deploy  superior  force 
at  the  point  of  decision.  No  one  can  play 
chess  without  strong  pieces,  any  more  than 
a  statesman  can  succeed  without  strong 
forces.  But  the  game  Is  to  outwit  your  op- 
ponent by  the  way  you  move  the  pieces. 

You  cannot  win  a  chess  game  by  telling 
your  opponent  or  the  spectators  that  your 
own  white  pieces  are  obviously  purer  and 
nobler  than  his  sinister  black  pieces.  Nor 
can  you  win  a  chess  game  by  being  stub- 
born, which  some  confuse  with  being  tough. 
When  you  are  playing  chess,  you  can  feint 
and  you  can  conceal  your  plan.  But  you 
cannot,  as  in  the  national  game  of  poker, 
sweep  the  board  by  a  big  bluff.  Nor  Is  chess 
like  our  other  national  game,  golf,  where 
your  oppnanent  never  interferes  with  your 
shot,  where  It  would  be  discourteous  of  him 
to  interfere  with  yotir  shot,  and  where  what 
you  are  trying  fc«-  Is  a  bloodless  and  mind- 
less abstraction,  something  better  or  not 
much  worse  than  par  for  the  course. 

There  are  among  us  many  who  think  that 
dealing  with  the  Russians  Is  not  like  chess, 
which  is  a  matching  of  forces  and  of  wits, 
but  rather  like  prize  fighting,  wrestling,  or 
football.  The  best  Job,  they  feel,  will  be  done 
by  the  man  who  has  shown  that  he  can  talk 
back  and  that,  to  come  back  to  chess,  he  will 
never  move  his  pieces  In  any  direction  ex- 
cept forward.  They  misjudge  the  game  that 
is  being  played.  They  misjudge  the  kind  of 
struggle  we  are  In. 

What  the  struggle  calls  for  Is  not  stub- 
bornness. Any  fool  can  be  stubborn.  The 
struggle  requires  skill,  shrewdness,  sagacity, 
and  Imagination  In  seeing  things  as  they 
are,  and  what  can  be  made  of  them.  The 
struggle  cannot  be  won  by  absent  and  absent- 
minded  men.  It  can  be  won  only  by  men 
whose  attention  In  all  their  waking  hours 
is  concentrated  on  the  situation — as  was 
Churchill's  and  Roosevelt"s  in  conducting 
the  war. 

Por  myself,  I  do  not  visualize  the  Job  of 
dealing  with  the  Russians  as  the  Job  of 
meeting  Mr.  K.  at  Camp  Devid  or  In 
Paris   or   in   Moscow,   and    of    engaging   Mr. 
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K.    in    a    debate       W^    sh«]|   BOk    be    l<x>k- 
ins?  (nr  i  candidate  to  ^o  to  lh«  •tunmit      For 

T.e    ;  jO    of    dealing    with    the    Russians  drHm 
:..'t  niean  going  to  th«  sununii,. 

It  means  primarily,  it  I  may  puc  it  that 
way.  t  )  stay  ;n  Washington,  to  stay  m  the 
White  House  m  cloee  and  continual  contact 
with  the  mer;  who  axe  responsible  for  :he 
national  defense,  who  are  resp'insibie  f  ir  the 
maintenance  .j.i.c1  ;:;.pr'o,  en:-'.:'  of  all  the  Cle- 
men'3  of  Anier;  Mil  ::•. ',.>  r.  ..  Lx.wer  and  for 
our  foreign  reiat.ons  O- -  <i  .ntentlons,  sin- 
cerity, charm,  and  niagneuom  are.  bo  to 
speak,  only  the  adjectives,  they  are  not  the 
nouns  and  the  verbs  of  government. 


[From   the  Wasliington   Post,  June  1,   1960] 

The     Washington     MmBY-Cio-RouND — Un- 
truths   ON    U    2    In(  Ii;ENT    CONTINVE 

1  By  Dre-A-   Pe<ir-.  >i\  I 

If  y~)a  sjit  on  the  sidelines  :n  Paris  watch- 
ing American  statesmer.  in  their  frantic, 
sometimes  humili  ciMg  d.'empts  to  get  the 
summit  conference  b  ■.c'x.  >n  the  track,  you 
got  the  distinct  :n.pr^'^si  a  of  confusion  and 
decepti    r. 

And  if  vou  si'  ■  :.  thf'  .^idf'iinf's  ;n  the  Sen- 
ate watcriyjg  Ampr'.c  in  statp.-^n.en  explain 
thehr~!rrrtrons  m  Par;-;  voi:  get  the  impression 
tha',  deception  ;s  .«".id;ng  to  more  decep- 
tion; confusion  to  more  confusion. 

Most  of  all.  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  .idminlstratlon.  heterogeneous  and 
undirected  ciid  r.  >t  know  what  it  was  doing 
before  it  went  -o  Paris,  or  after  It  arrived  in 
Paris—  and  still  doesn't  In  brief,  you  come 
to   the  conclusion   that   there  is  no  boss. 

You  might  brush  this  off  and  not  worry 
about  It  on  domestic  matters,  because  this 
country  Is  strong  domestically  But  the 
question  of  peace  Is  involved,  and  this  Is  too 
imp>ortant  to  be  Ignored. 

The  key  sentence  summarizing  the  admin- 
istration's floundering  and  deception  was 
given  In  Senate  testimony  by  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Douglas  Dillon. 

"It  took  a  major  decision."  he  said,  "to 
reach  a  decision  •  •  •  that  we  were  going 
to  tf'A  ''r:"  •..-■  :-h." 

Even  ar'<=^r  that  major  decision  to  tell  the 
truth  w  ,.^  r»  -hed,  the  administration  kept 
on  telling  u  a  truths — even  during  Its  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee 

LIES   TO   SENATE 

The  administration  had  first  lied  to  the 
world  In  stating.  May  7,  that  the  President 
didn't  know  anything  about  the  U-2  flights, 
then  stating.  May  9  and  11,  that  he  knew 
all  about  them.  Then,  having  lied  to  the 
world  the  administration  has  now  proceeded 
to  lie  to  the  Senate. 

Secretary  Herter  said  In  his  5,000-word 
opening  statement:  "The  decision  not  to 
suspend  this  program  of  flights  as  the  sum- 
mit meeting  appit)ached  was  a  sound  deci- 
sion." But  on  cross-examination  by  Sen- 
ators Pui-BRiGHT  (Democrat,  of  Arkansas), 
and  Gore  (Democrat,  of  Tennessee).  Herter 
admitted  that  no  such  decision  not  to  sus- 
pend had  been  made. 

"Was  such  a  decision  taken?"  asked  Chair- 
man  FtJLBRICHT. 

"That  I  can't  tell  you,"  replied  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.     "I  was  not  a  party  to  that." 

"No  pxjsitlve  decision  was  taken  not  to 
suspend  them  -Is  that  correct?  "  asked  Ful- 

BRIGHT. 

"I  think  that  Is  correct,"  replied  Herter. 
despite  his  own  opening  statement  to  the 
contrary. 

Later.  Senate   G-  ar.  clinched  the  matter. 

"Did  you  participate  in  a  conference  or 
were  you  aware  of  a  decision  that  the  flights 
would  not  be  discontinued?" 

"I  know  of  no  conference  at  which  that 
matter  was  discussed.-  replied  the  Secretary 
of  State. 


-voasE  coNrcsioN 

If  tjfie  Senators  had  known  all  that  went 
in  behind  the  .^i-enes  durlr:?  the  D-2  con- 
fusion pmbab  V  they  would  not  be  rorprlsed 
at  the  cont:r.u<=-d  confusic^n  and  the  con- 
•-ir.ued  decption. 

Here  is  part  of  the  amazing  story,  which 
already  has  been  denied  and  doubtless  will 
be  again  but  which  nevertheless  officials  who 
handled  the  papers  say  Is  true. 

After  the  President  had  Jim  Hagerty  an- 
nounce In  Paris  that  he  had  suspended  the 
U-a  flights  on  May  12  by  an  order  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defence  Gates  and  Gen.  Nathan 
Twining,  the  Pentagon  started  looking  for 
this  order.  They  cotildnt  find  It.  Further- 
more, neither  Secretary  Gates  nor  General 
Twining  could   remember  It. 

The  Pentagon  thought  things  had  got  all 
fouled  up  again,  flgured  they  must  have  mis- 
placed the  order.  They  went  back  to  the 
White  House  for  details  as  to  Just  when  the 
order   was   gi^en   and   how. 

W^  -^  flouse  officials  then  went  back  to 
the  Pres.  lent.  He  explained  that  he  had 
given  the  order  verbally  before  the  U-2  was 
shot  down  over  Russia. 

This  of  course  Is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  Secretary  Herter's  statement  that  a  deci- 
sion was  made  not  to  susp>end  this  pro-am. 
However,  it  may  explain  Herter's  latest  con- 
fusion in  admitting  to  Senators  that  he  did 
not  know  any  such  decision  bad  actually 
been  made 

At  any  rate,  neither  Secretary  Gates  nor 
General  Twining  could  remember  any  oral 
order  from  the  President  siispending  the  U-2 
flights.  The  President  said  he  had  made  It 
at  the  National  Security  Council,  so  they 
checked  the  log  of  the  Council.  No  such 
record  could  be  found,  nor  is  there  any  rec- 
ord of  an  order  on  May  12  suspending  U-2 
flights.  This  apparently  was  dreamed  up  In 
Paris  t*ter  De  Gaulle  and  Macmillan  de- 
manded that  they  cease. 

All  of  which  Illustrates  the  confusion  and 
lack  of  coordination  with  which  the  present 
administration  limps  along  the  precarious 
road  toward  hoped-for  peace. 


(From  the  Washington   Post.   June  2.   1960] 
The  Washington   Merrt-Go-Round — Sena- 
•     tors   Mat   Call  Hacertt  on   U-2 
{By  Drew  Pearson) 

Never  before  has  a  White  House  press  rela- 
tions secretary  been  Investigated  by  Con- 
gress— either  under  the  Democrats  or  the 
Republicans.  However,  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  se- 
riously considering  summoning  the  astute 
Mr.  James  Hagerty  to  see  what  role  he  played 
in  the  tragedy  of  Paris. 

Already  senatorial  cross-examination  has 
poked  a  series  of  Incredulous  questions  at 
why  the  President  of  the  United  States  per- 
sonally should  assume  responsibility  for  spy- 
ing. And  some  Senators  suspect  Jim  Hag- 
erty Is  the  guilty  party. 

"Is  the  public  assumption  and  responsi- 
bility for  espionage  by  the  head  of  a  state 
the  customary  practice  among  nations?" 
Chairman  J.  W.  F^lbright  of  Arkansas  In- 
credulously asked  Secretary  of  State  Chris- 
tian A.  Herter. 

"No. "  replied  Herter.  "the  general  practice 
has  been  to  deny  any  personal  responsibility 
whatever." 

FuLBHicHT  then  cross-examined  Herter  at 
some  length  wanting  to  know  why  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  had  departed  from 
long  tradition  and  had  the  head  of  state. 
namely  Mr.  Eisenhower  himself,  take  respon- 
sibility for  the  U-2  incident.  Herter  could 
give  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

'Was  it  not  after  the  President  said  that 
he  took  full  responsibility  for  these  flights 
that  Chairman  Khrushchev  became  com- 
pletely intransigent  and  wrecked  the  con- 
ference?" asked  Fllbright. 


The  Secretary  of  State  gave  a  roiindabout 
and  rather  evasive  answer. 

hacebtt's  stratict 

Reason  why  Senators  suspect  Jim  Hagerty 
had  a  hand  in  this  unusual  decision  to  have 
Mr.  Elsenhower  himself  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  spy  flights — which  many  be-  ^ 
lieve  clinched  the  wreckage  of  the  confer- 
ence— is   Hagerty's    tactics   in   the   past. 

Hagerty,  without  question  the  smartest 
press  secretary  Ln  history,  has  had  one  all- 
important  problem.  It  is  to  hide  from  t^ 
public  the  fact  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  is  not 
really  running  his  administration.  ;   '' 

Though  the  public  by  this  time  has  learned 
that  the  President  spends  a  great  deal  of 
time  away  from  his  desk.  Hagerty  has  bulU 
up  the  Image  of  an  executive  who  knows  ex- 
actly what  Is  going  on  regardless  of  absence 
and  is  at  all  times  In  alert  command. 

To  that  end.  the  imfailing  Hagerty  ar- 
ranges for  a  battery  of  photographers  to  take 
pictures  of  Ike  signing  bills  into  law  during 
golflng  vacations.  And  he  has  batteries  of 
Cabinet  officers  fly  to  Georgia.  Oettysburg, 
and  other  vacation  spots  to  confer  with  tbe 
President  for  a  half  hour  or  so  before  be 
goes  out  on  the  golf  course. 

Hagerty  has  also  sent  instructions  to  all 
p>reaB  relations  officials  inside  the  Govern- 
ment to  guard  against  any  statement  that 
would  give  any  hint  that  the  President  does 
not  know  what's  hap(>enlng  on  any  and 
every  problem 

Finally.  Hagerty  has  done  a  phenomenal 
Job  of  brieflng  the  President  before  every 
press  conference,  with  the  result  that  Ike 
has  turned  a  chore  that  he  hated  Into  a 
definite  public  relations  asset. 

RESPONSIBLE   FOR    SPIES 

All  of  Hagerty's  shrewd  public  relations 
strategy  fits  Into  the  picture  which  the  Presi- 
dent painted  for  himself  at  the  fateful  press 
conference  of  May  11  when  he  announced  to 
the  world  that  he  was  responsible  for  the 
spy  flights  and  gave  the  impression  they 
would  continue 

This  unquestionably  was  what  caused 
Kiirushchev  to  come  to  Paris  with  his  Jaw 
set  against  any  meeting  with  Eisenhower  un- 
less he  got  an  apology.  Previous  to  this, 
Khrushchev  had  carefully  exempted  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  from  his  criticism,  had  said 
he  was  sure  his  friend  Elsenhower  did  not 
know  about  the  U  2  flights. 

And  SecreUiry  Herter.  In  the  first  admis- 
sion that  the  spy  flights  had  been  under- 
taken, was  also  careful  to  exempt  Mr  Elsen- 
hower   from    knowledge   or    responsibility. 

Then  someone  reversed  all  this.  Someone 
had  President  Elsenhower  stand  up  in  the 
press  conference  and  announce  to  the  world 
that  he  knew  all  about  the  spy  flights  and 
that  he  was  resfxinsible — thus  cutting  the 
ground  out  from  under  any  chance  of  a  Paris 
reconciliation  without  the  humiliation  of  an 
apology. 

The  reversal  has  all  the  earmarks  of  Hag- 
erty's public  relations  strategy — the  strategy 
of  making  Ike  look  as  If  he  knew  exactly 
what  was  going  on  In  his  administration. 

Senators  probing  the  tragedy  of  Paris  don't 
really  expect  to  get  the  real  facts  out  of 
Hagerty  or  other  White  House  officials.  But 
they  know  Jim  was  In  on  part  of  the  U-2 
huddles:  they  know  Ike  made  his  historic 
statement  at  a  press  conference  when  Hag- 
erty was  In  charge,  and  they  may  endeavor 
to  see  Just  how  much  of  the  real  Inside  they 
can  get  from  the  smart  public  relations  man 
whose  zeal  to  protect  the  President  was 
greater   than   his  zeal   for  protecting  peace. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  2.   1960] 

TooAT   AND   Tomorrow — The  Ftjlbright 

Inqitirt 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The    Senate    Inquiry    into    tbe    U-a    affair 

has  now  done  lis  main  work.    Thanks  to  the 


highmlndedness.  the  experience,  and  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  committee's  chairman,  Senator 
Fulbricht,  the  work  has  been  well  done  It 
has  brought  out  the  relevant  facts  and  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out  their  significance. 
TTie  Inquiry  has  shown  that  the  nervous 
Nellies  among  us  were  wrong.  It  is  possible 
in  this  democracy  to  conduct  an  inquiry 
Into  the  causes  of  a  national  fiasco  without 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  adversary  We 
have  been  spared  the  humlllatlorf  of  dis- 
trusting ourselves  so  much  that  we  dared 
not   Inquire  Into   our  own   mistakes. 

In  digesting  the  results,  we  must  begin 
with  the  fact  that  the  Inquiry  dealt  with  a 
question  which  has  never  before  been  In- 
vestigated In  this  country  or  In  any  other 
country  The  question  was  the  competence 
of  the  President  and  his  principal  advisers  In 
dealing  with  an  entirely  Illegal  and  Inher- 
ently clandestine  operation  which  Is,  never- 
theless, necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Ft'LBRicHT  defined  the  question  accu- 
rately and  sharply  by  declaring  after  Mr. 
Dulles  had  testified  In  executive  session  that 
In  this  affair  the  issue  was  not  the  clan- 
destine work  of  the  CIA  but  the  overt  deci- 
sions of  the  President  snd  his  advisers  who 
make  the  policy  which  governs  both  the  CIA 
and  our  diplomacy. 

The  Inquiry  has  established  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  President  and  his  advisers 
for  the  timing  of  the  flight.  They  did  not 
order  the  flight  on  May  1  But  they  had 
failed  to  cancel  their  orders,  given  pre- 
viously, which  authorized  the  flight  that 
did  take  place  on  May  1.  This  flight  was. 
as  General  de  Gaulle  said  In  his  televUlon 
address  on  Tuesday,  "certainly  and  at  the 
least  111  Umed." 

The  Inquiry  has  established.  Uo.  that  the 
critical  period  was  the  weekend  from  Friday 
afternoon.  May  6.  to  Monday.  May  9  Ehirlng 
this  weekend  the  administration  Issued  two 
statements  One  was  on  Saturday  admitting 
that  the  U-2  was  a  spy  plane  but  saying 
that  "Insofar  as  the  authorities  in  Washing- 
ton are  concerned,  there  was  no  authoriza- 
tion erf  any  such  flight  as  described  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev"  The  second  statement  was 
on  Monday  saying  that  such  flights  were 
done  under  Presidential  order,  and  imply- 
ing— as  all  the  world  understood  It — that 
they  would  be  continued 

This  was  the  lost  weekend  These  were 
the  days  when  the  US  Government  not  only 
avowed  responsibility  for  spying,  which  was 
Indubitably  a  violation  of  international  law, 
but  proclaimed  that  spying  was  a  national 
policy  which,  so  it  was  universally  under- 
stood, would  be  adhered  to.  These  two 
statements  combined  were  not  only  alto- 
gether unprecedented  in  the  history  of  in- 
ternational relations  but  they  were  alto- 
gether untenable,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  President  had  to  renounce  the 
policy  publicly  In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev at  the  tragic  meeting  in  Paris. 

It  is  important  to  take  note  of  the  human 
circumstances  of  this  calamitous  weekend. 
Secretary  Herter  had  returned  to  Washington 
on  Friday  evening  after  10  days  of  confer- 
ences in  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  The  U-2 
affair  was  already  in  a  very  considerable 
mess  when  he  returned,  owing  to  the  false 
cover  statements  issued  by  press  agents  who 
did  not  know  what  was  going  on. 

Having  returned  on  Friday  evening.  Mr. 
Herter  had  to  deal  with  the  mess  on  Satur- 
day. Younger  and  stronger  men  than  he 
who  have  been  on  long  transatlantic  air 
flights  are  not  in  prime  condition  the  next 
morning. 

Moreover,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
returning;  to  Washington,  the  President  was 
leaving  It.  He  was  leaving  for  a  weekend  In 
Gettysburg  The  two  men  did  not  meet  face 
to  face  until  the  President  returned  to  Wash- 
ington on  Sunday.  The  momentous  decision 
to  avow  that  the  overfllghu  were  a  national 


policy  was  taken  after  talks  on  the  telephone 
to  Gettysburg.  Thus  a  Secretary  of  State. 
Inevitably  tired  and  rushed  by  events  which 
happened  In  his  absence,  had  to  deal  with 
a  President  who  was  absent  in  Gettysburg, 
and  In  no  position  to  hear  the  whole  argu- 
ment which  preceded  the  recommendation 
from  Washington. 

This  Is,  I  think,  the  crux  of  what  the  In- 
quiry has  established.  The  practical  lessons 
of  It  are  clear  enough  On  the  bad  timing 
of  the  flight,  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  allowed  the  CIA  too  much  leeway 
and  thus  forced  upon  It  a  responsibility  which 
it  was  not  competent  to  exercise.  If  we  were 
going  to  go  to  the  summit,  there  should  have 
been  no  more  flights,  once  the  date  of  the 
conference  was  fixed  To  be  sure,  there  were 
a  lot  of  things  we  would  like  to  have  known 
during  the  suspension  of  the  flights.  But  now 
we  have  no  summit  meeting  and  also  we 
have  no  flights. 

On  the  handling  of  the  accident,  the  first 
lesson  is  that  all  publicity  and  all  cover  state- 
ments and  the  like  should  always  be  retained 
rigorously  In  the  hands  of  high  officials  who 
know  what  Is  going  on.  Spying  Is  deception. 
But  you  cannot  use  dupes  to  deceive  others 
and  not  risk  bad  results. 

The  second  lesson  Is  that  the  high  officials 
should  have  been  thoroughly  Indoctrinated 
long  ago  In  the  conventions  and  the  practices 
which  have  always  surrounded  the  black  art 
of  espionage  Manifestly  the  high  officials, 
beginning  with  the  President  himself,  were 
not  indoctrinated  They  were  caught  off 
balance  and  they  Improvised  In  a  panic. 

It  will  now  be  Important  to  see  whether  or 
not  various  candidates  show  that  they  have 
learned  something  from  this  very  expensive 
fiasco. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  i.  1960] 
Loose  Reins — U-2  Hearings  Disclose 

WEAKNESSES 

( By  Boscoe  Drummond ) 

The  thoroughly  falrminded  F\ilbright  com- 
mittee hearing  is  revealing  some  grave  short- 
comings in  the  administration's  handling  of 
the  U-2  plane  Incident,  although  one  aspect 
of  the  President's  conduct  of  the  affair  seems 
to  me  to  be  strengthened. 

The  most  damaging  disclosure  is  that  there 
was  never  any  considered,  specific  high-level 
examination  of  whether  the  U-2  flights 
should  be  suspended  prior  to  the  svunmit. 
This  suggests  a  grievous  oversight  and  a 
looseness  of  reins  at  the  top  of  an  operation 
which  by  any  standard  demanded  close  and 
contlnuotis  scrutiny. 

The  hearing  has  also  revealed  a  gaping  lack 
of  coordination  among  the  White  House,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  and 
between  the  State  Depwu-tment  and  its  official 
spokesman  which  resulted  In  contradictory 
and  embarrassing  public  statements. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Eisenhower's  rea- 
sons for  telling  the  obvious  but  rarely  ad- 
mitted truth  that  the  President  Is  personally 
responsible  lc«-  the  Nation's  undercover  In- 
telligence activities  became  more  persuasive 
In  light  of  the  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Understandably.  Secretary  Herter  sought 
to  put  the  best  possible  face  upon  the  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the  whole  matter. 
At  the  very  outset  of  the  InqtUry  Herter  af- 
firmed as  one  of  his  "central  points"  that 
"the  decision  not  to  suspend  this  program 
of  flights  as  the  simimlt  meeUng  approached 
was  a  sound  decision." 

But  the  alert  Senator  Fulbright  was  not 
deflected  by  the  bland  Implication  that  the 
continuance  of  the  flights  represented  a 
careful  decision  by  those  in  authority  He 
pressed  Herter  to  say  who  made  the  decision, 
and  whether  there<  was  thorough  consider- 
ation of  summit  consequences.  The  Secre- 
tary was  forced  to  back  away  from  his  con- 


tention   that    the    administration    reviewed 
the  flights  in  light  of  the  summit. 

The  President's  decision  to  take  open  re- 
.sponslbility  for  the  flights  was  not  casual,  it 
was  deliberate.  Apparently  Mr  Eisenhower 
felt  with  some  reason  that  Khrushchev  was 
simply  baiting  a  trap  for  him  In  suggesting 
that  the  U-2  flights  were  being  made  with- 
out his  knowledge  and  approval.  He  con- 
cluded that  any  such  an  out  would  not  keep 
the  Soviets  from  using  the  Incident  to  ex- 
plode the  summit  He  could  see  Khrushchev 
Just  waiting  for  such  a  disclaimer  so  he 
could  come  back  with  the  argument  that  the 
U.S.  warmongers  In  the  Pentagon  were  an 
even  greater  peril  to  peace  on  the  thus  ad- 
mitted ground  that  the  President  could  not 
control  their  actions. 

The  administration  can  reasonably  con- 
tend that  since  Khrushchev  negotiated  with 
the  President  at  Camp  David  knowing  that 
the  U-2  flights  were  taking  plice,  it  was  not 
the  fact  of  the  fUghts  which  caused  him  lo 
refuse  to  negotiate  at  Paris. 

But  on  balance  It  is  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the  matter 
showed  grave  deficiencies  and  will  be  a  legit- 
imate aspect  of  campaign  debate. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  9,   1960] 

Today     and    Tomorrow — Mr     K      and    the 

Democrats 

(By    Walter    Llppmann) 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  sustained  fury  against 
Mr.  Eisenhower  is  more  than  a  case  of  bad 
temper  and  bad  manners  It  is,  it  seems  to 
me.  a  calculated  campaign,  addressed  pri- 
marily to  the  Communist  world.  Its  object 
is  to  destroy  the  Image  of  President  Elsen- 
hower— of  the  benevolent  Ike  who  Is  the 
brlnger  of  peace  to  mankind — and  to  purge 
Mr    K    himself  of  his  association  with  it. 

The  President's  own  image  of  liimself  has 
been  that  of  the  victorious  general  who  be- 
came a  peacemaker.  Until  May  16  this  was 
also  Mr  Nixons  and  the  Republican  Party  s 
Image  of  the  election  campaign  of  1960.  The 
outlines  were  sketched  in  a  year  ago  begin- 
ning with  Mr.  NIXON'S  visit  to  Moscow.  The 
full  picture  was  to  be  completed  this  month, 
when  it  would  become  incandescent  with  a 
triumphal  tour  of  peace  and  good  will  to 
Moscow  and  to  Tokj'o. 

To  the  making  and  the  promotion  of  this 
Image  of  Ike  the  peacemaker.  Mr  K.  has  dur- 
ing the  past  year  been  a  powerful  contrib- 
utor. The  Soviet  Union  is  at  a  point  In  l*s 
internal  development  where  It  has  a  vital 
interest  in  a  detente.  Mr.  K.  chose  to  base 
the  tactics  of  his  policy  to  achieve  the  de- 
tente on  the  l)ellef  that  he  could  reach  a 
personal  understanding  with  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower. And,  In  the  face  of  skepticism,  criti- 
cism, and  opposition  from  the  orthodox 
Communists,  he  played  Elsenhower  as  his 
^trump  card. 

His  prolonged  fury  against  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower personally  must  be  related  directly 
to  the  size  of  his  Investment  In  the  personal- 
ity of  Mr.  Eisenhower.  Mr  K  had  done 
something  which  Is  most  un-Marxlst,  some- 
thing that  no  other  Communist  leader  has 
ever  done  before  He  had  staked  his  prestige 
upon  the  personality  of  the  an tl -Communist 
head  of  an  anti-Communist  state,  a  deeply 
conservative  general  presiding  over  a  highly 
capitalistic  administration.  After  the  U-2 
affair— when  the  President  had  Justified  the 
overflights  as  necessary  national  policy— Mr. 
K  was  in  a  position  which  Is  Intolerable 
for  a  dictator.  He  had  been  made  to  look 
ridiculous,  gullible,  and  weak.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Communist  world 

Accordingly.  I  do  not  share  the  view  of^ 
those  who  say  that  the  U-2  was  merely  a 
pretext,  that  the  Western  decision  to  stand 
pat  In  Berlin  was  the  real  reason  why  Mr. 
Khrushchev  broke  up  the  summit  meeting. 
For  him  the  U-2  affair  was  a  far  more  serious 
threat    to   his    power   and   his   prestige    than 
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wou^d  have  been  an  inconclusive  negotia- 
tion \->)':.'.  Berlin  followed  by  an  agreeme:.: 
to  continue  the  aegotid.:.ion  at.  another  s'om- 
mit  meeting  In  my  view,  alter  the  U  2  ai- 
:.tir  Mr  K.  did  not  d^re  -.u  r.eijouate  with 
Mr  EisenhoiAer  He  hAcl  t>een  n^  ch.rf  spx>n- 
sor  to  tile  Conununist  world,  and  without 
an  eaiormous  i.jss  of  face,  he  could  not  sit 
down  with  him  and  n  g-'..  .tr' 

Strictly  speak:;ici.  Ah-i*  Mr  K.  has  done 
is  to  break  reia-.i.n*  with  President  Eisen- 
hower personally,  and  to  suspend  serious 
negoTia:.uns  duringi  his  term  of  oflRce,  Mr, 
K.  has  done  nolhlhg  about  Berlin  except 
to  proclaim  a  moratorium  good  at  least  for 
another  8  months.  He  has  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  President's  personal  assurance  that 
the  overflights  are  suspended.  He  has  de- 
livered an  ultimatum  to  all  our  allies  that 
he  •will  attack  any  base  from  which  an  Il- 
legal flight  takes  off  He  ha«  focuaed  his 
Ciuariei  on  Mr  Ei?*^.  n  k-  r  personally  and  on 
Ua  heir.  Mr.  Nixon. 

Mr  Khrushchev's  quarrel  with  the  Repub- 
licans IS  embarrassing  to  the  Democrats, 
For  he  r.  is  said  that  there  can  be  no  serious 
negotiation  until  there  is  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. No  political  party  illtea  to  be 
endorsed  by  a  foreign  government,  least  of 
all  by  a  Communist  government.  No  party 
likes  to  be  endorsed  during  a  propaganda 
campaign  in  which  by  the  Insults  to  the 
man,  the  ofSce  which  he  holds  is  defamed. 

But  the  embarrassment  of  the  Democrats 
at  being  preferred  by  Mr  K.  is  superficial 
and  of  no  consf-<iuence  For  the  basic  posi- 
tion— as  derined  by  Stevenson,  Kennedy. 
Symington,  and  in  some  measure  by  John- 
son— is  cpiite  invulnerable  to  the  charge  that 
they  are  softer  on  communism  and  more 
appeasing  than  the  Elsenhower  Republi- 
cans. The  thesis  of  the  Democrats  in  this 
election  Is  that  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, becatise  of  a  false  economic  phlloeophy. 
has  been  falling  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge 
in  national  defense  and  In  all  the  main  ele- 
nients  of  natl'^naJ  p-  ■*"- 

The  promise  of  the  Democrats  is  that  they 
intend  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge.  They 
mean  to  increase  the  Nation's  military 
power.  They  mean  to  invest  more  heavily  In 
the  Nation's  vital  and  neglected  public  needs, 
in  education  and  in  the  sp>ecialized  training 
of  scientists  and  technicians,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  research,  in  the  protection  of  health, 
in  the  redevelopment  of  the  cities.  In  the 
use  of  natural  resources.  To  s'upport  all 
this,  they  intend  to  promote  and  encourage 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth,  which  Is 
now  much  too  low.  of  the  national  produc- 
tion. 

An  administration  which  has  that  purpose 
will  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  pri- 
marily the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  be  able 
to  negotiate  from  a  position  of  growing 
strength.  It  is  the  weak,  those  whose  rela- 
tive power  Is  declining,  who  find  they  must 
choose  between  surrrender  and  standing  pat. 
The  strong,  having  confidence  In  themselves 
and  commanding  respect,  can  negotiate. 
For  to  negotiate  it  is  necessary  to  be  firm, 
and  it  is  necessary  also  to  be  flexible. 


[Prom  the  'Washington  Post,  June  17,  1960] 

Japan  "s   Tragic   Hour 

The  cancellation  of  President  Eisenhowers 
scheduled  visit  to  Japan  brought  a  general 
sense  of  relief  in  the  free  world.  Under 
severe  pressure  from  rioting  moba,  the  Kishl 
government  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  President's  life  might  have  been 
endangered.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  had  an  obligation 
to  ask  the  President  not  to  come,  and  the 
President  had  an  obligation  to  forgo  that 
portion  of  his  trip.  This  prudent  response 
to  Comraunlst-led  violence  does  not.  how- 
ever, mitigate  the  psychological  victory  that 
Moscow  and  Peiking  have  scored. 


The  upset  of  the  Tokyo  visit  was  an  out- 
('  in.e,  of  course,  of  the  U-2  incident  and 
the  collapse  of  the  summit  conference.  The 
Communi.s's  .ire  makiiig  maximum  use  of 
their  power  to  embarrasa  President  Elaen- 
hower  and  to  frustrate  the  common  defense 
efforts  of  the  free  world.  So  far  as  world 
propaganda  is  concerned,  the  curtailment 
of  the  Eisenhowery^rlp  gives  them  a  second 
major  victory  in  the  renewed  cold  war. 
And  the  effect  of  that  victory  is  not  likely 
to  be  substantially  changed  by  the  enthus- 
iastic reception  given  to  the  President  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  warm  welcome  antici- 
pated in  Formosa  and  Korea. 

Nevertheless,  the  Communist  victory  up 
to  this  point  is  confined  to  the  propaganda 
sphere.  The  basic  objective  of  the  Com- 
munist drive  in  Japan  was  to  upset  the  Kishi 
regime  amd  to  defeat  the  American- Japan- 
ese security  treaty.  The  rioters  may  yet 
succeed  in  driving  Prime  Minister  Kishi 
out  of  power,  but  there  is  no  indication 
that  they  can  break  up  the  United  States- 
Japanese  alliance 

The  Prune  Minister  has  said  in  no  uncer- 
tr.ln  terms  that  he  will  remain  in  office 
until  the  treaty  has  been  ratified  and  goes 
into  effect  Authorities  here  believe  that, 
if  the  Diet  should  then  be  dissolved  for  new 
elections,  a  safe  majority  for  Japanese- 
American  collaboration  would  be  returned. 
Indeed,  there  is  much  feeling  that  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  antltreaty  forces,  as  In  the 
case  of  Mr,  Khrushchev's  brutish  conduct  at 
the  summit  conference,  may  stiffen  the 
spines  of  the  rank  and  file  of  Japanese. 

It  Is  one  thing  for  howling  fanatics  to  re- 
sort to  so  much  violence  that  Tokyo  becomes 
an  unsafe  place  for  a  foreign  guest  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  It  would  be  quite 
another  thing  for  these  mobs  to  seize  the 
reins  of  power  or  to  change  baste  Japanese 
policy.  Having  yielded  to  violence  for  the 
sake  of  protecting  Mr.  Eisenhower,  the  Klshl 
regime  now  has  the  responsibility  of  dem- 
onstrating that  It  will  not  be  Intimidated 
into  following  the  Communist  line.  Its  pres- 
tige has  been  gravely  tarnished.  Japan  can 
forgo  a  visit  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  cannot  let  representative  gov- 
ernment be  dominated  by  mobs  without 
disa;trcu.^  con.sequences.  Fortunately,  the 
Prime  Minister's  statement  demonstrates 
that  he  Is  keenly  asirare  of  this  danper 

From  hindsight.  It  might  have  been  better 
if  President  Elsenhower  had  canceled  his 
entire  trip  to  the  F^  East  after  the  collapse 
of  the  summit  had  provoked  a  new  explosion 
of  hatred  for  himself  and  for  everything 
American.  It  wa^  unfortunate  in  any  event 
that  the  trip  coincided  with  proposed  action 
of  the  upper  house  of  the  Diet  on  the  treaty. 
That  was  a  coincidence,  however,  the  chief 
reason  for  the  visit  at  this  time  being  the 
centennial  of  Japanese-United  States  rela- 
tions. 

In  any  event,  close  and  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries  must  be  main- 
tained. There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  o( 
concern  in  Tokyo  lest  the  cancellation  of 
the  trip  be  construed  in  this  country  as 
being  unfriendly.  Actually,  the  American 
people  seem  pleased  that  the  Japane^ie  took 
the  Initiative  in  removing  the  danger  to  the 
President.  He  could  not  have  refused  to  go 
so  long  as  the  Invitation  stood  and  assurance 
for  his  safety  continued  to  be  given.  Cer- 
tainly there  Is  no  cause  for  any  strained  rela- 
tions between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  the  incident 

On  the  contrary,  this  ruthless  employment 
of  violence  should  further  alert  both  the 
Japanese  and  American  peoples  to  their  com- 
mon danger.  Without  cooperation  between 
these  two  highly  develop)ed  Industrial  powers. 
Japan  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  communism, 
and  the  hope  of  every  Asian  country  for  In- 
dependence and  freedom  would  be  gravely 
Impaired. 


[Prom  the  Wai.hiu«ton  Post,  June  17.  1960) 

ALLira  Glum.  Hf;:is   Extn-TAirr — VS.  and  Ikk 

PKr.sT  If  I  f  > :  T  Hkavt  Blow 

(By  .MiT'-^  .M  I-  ter,  staff  reporter) 

A  heavy  world  blow  has  been  inflicted 
on  XJS.  prestige,  on  Its  diplomatic  wis- 
dom, and  on  the  personal  stature  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  by  the  forced  cancella- 
tion of  his  trip  to  Tokyo. 

The  fact  that  official  reaction  from  West- 
ern capitals  was  more  charitable  in  com- 
ments on  the  blocked  visit  somewhat  miti- 
gated the  damage.  But  behind  the  offlclsl 
statements.  In  Washington  and  other  allied 
centers,  there  was  glum  headshaklng  over 
the  propaganda  boon  to  world  communism. 

There  is  a  host  of  reasons  available  to 
explain  that  the  Japanese  situation  Is  a 
peculiar  one.  in  which  the  Communists  were 
being  credited — or  blamed — for  capitalizing 
on  what  was  actually  a  minority  opposition 
to  the  President's  <hp.  The  special  circum- 
stances in  Japan,  it  is  argued  rightfully,  do 
not  necessarily  mean  the  same  thing  would 
happen  anywhere  else  in  the  free  world. 

Overriding  ail  the  explanations,  however, 
there  is  one  blunt,  simple  fact  for  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  machine  to  exult  in:  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  barred, 
for  "safety  "  reasons,  from  visiting  a  nation 
where  democracy  was  created  and  nurtured 
by  the  United  States. 

The  blow  to  the  United  States  seem  more 
wounding  at  the  moment  than  even  the 
sequence  of  events  In  the  U-a  spy  plane  in- 
cident, leading  Into  the  aummlt  conference 
fiasco  of  Just  a  month  ago.  There.  Soviet 
Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev's  heav> - 
handed  actions  overshadowed,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  US  allies,  American  dlplomaUc 
fumbhng 

This  time,  so  far.  there  Is  no  compensating 
Soviet  forcing  move  which  can  compensate 
for  the  dam.ige. 

The  danger  In  the  situation,  as  many 
Western  diplomats  privately  see  it.  Is  that 
the  outrlghtly  tough-policy  strateglsU  In 
the  Communist  bloc  can  cite  the  President's 
canceled  visit  as  evidence  that  the  stick  Is 
far  more  effective  than  the  carrot  In  the 
East's  dealing  with  the  West. 

Justlfj.  bly  or  not.  the  Tokyo  affair  can 
be  used  as  Internal  evidence  by  the  Com- 
munists to  warrant  striking  hard  at  the 
West  elsewhere  in  Asia  or  at  any  other 
exjxjsed    flank 

This  Is  what  many  Western  experts  pri- 
vately feared  would  be  the  real  penalty  for 
the  events  of  a  month  ago:  that  the  collapse 
of  "personal  diplomacy"  would  dispel  those 
curbs  which  Khrushchev  had  kept  on  the 
Communist  machine  while  he  wiw  using  the 
carrot  technique.  The  fact  thf>t  peaceful 
coexistence  has  been  reafflrmed  by  Soviet 
publications  in  recent  days,  these  experts 
feel,  la  small  comfort;  Communist  strategy 
can  choose  to  follow  this  theme  In  the 
Geneva  disarmament  or  nuclear  test  talks, 
for  example,  while  taking  the  wraps  off  Com- 
munist activity  wherever  else  it  chooses 

Whatever  the  ideological  differences  be- 
tween Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  their  Interests  merged  recently  on 
the  Japanese  scene. 

Soviet  propaganda,  executing  a  reversal 
since  the  summit.  Joined  the  tough  Red 
Chinese  line  there  with  the  argument  that 
President  Eisenhower  who  totired  Asia 
at  the  end  of  last  year  and  was  warmly 
welcomed.    Is   no   longer  the  s.ime  man. 

"At  that  Mme."  the  Moscow  radio  has 
been  saying  In  recent  days,  "people  believed 
that  the  President  really  did  want  peace  and 
an  international  settlement  and  was  working 
for  them.  Now,  after  his  scandalous  support 
of  espionage,  after  the  summit  failure,  peo- 
ple look  upon  Mr.  Elsenhower  differently  "  a< 
a  cold-war  advocate. 
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Prlvatelv,  since  the  summit,  many  Ameri- 
can dlplornats  deplore  the  Impression  which 
has  been  officially  circulated  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  that  the  summit 
events  were  a  net  gain  for  the  West,  This 
search  for  silver  linings,  the  critics  feel,  was 
leading  the  public  into  a  false  sense  of 
sec\iritv. 

The  "  fact  that  President  Eisenhowers 
popularity  soared  in  the  public  opinion  polls 
acted  as  a  suppressive  on  not  only  domestic 
political  criticism,  but  diplomatic  straight- 
talking  also. 

The  President's  popularity  now  may  rise 
even  higher  domestically  with  the  natural 
feeling  of  national  relief  that  he  has  escaped 
possible  danger. 

Mr  Elsenhower's  sincerity,  personal  cour- 
age and  his  often  expressed  determination 
to  go  anywhere  for  the  cause  of  peace,  are 
unquestioned  by  the  most  severe  'Western 
critics  of  the  United  States  present  diplo- 
matic  posture. 

Many  of  them,  however,  have  regarded  his 
current  trip  as  a  great  misfortune  In  its 
original  form,  they  had  no  quarrel  with  It. 
But  once  his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  was 
washed  out.  they  maintain,  the  trip  should 
have  been  abandoned,  for  the  whole  Import 
of  the  Far  Eastern  visit  was  changed. 

Instead  of  Japan  being  a  stopover  after  a 
successful  p)eace  mission  to  Moscow,  Japan 
became  the  focus  of  the  trip.  The  dissension 
In  Japan  over  the  Japanese-American  secur- 
ity treaty  suddenly  took  on  far  greater  di- 
mensions as  a  Communist  target;  turning  up 
the  flame  of  minority  indignation  was  an 
easy  Red  chore. 

The  problem  of  American  policymakers 
was  that  while  the  Far  Eastern  trip  could 
have  been  easily  canceled  immediately  after 
the  summit— If  the  President  acquiesced— 
and  that  was  In  fact  proposed,  halting  It 
much  later  was  far  more  dlfflcult. 

To  do  so.  as  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Chairman  J.  William  FtTLBRiCHT, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  publicly  advocated.  It 
was  contended,  would  tie  a  serious  loss  of 
"face"  for  the  United  States,  would  under- 
mine the  position  of  Prime  Minister  No- 
busuke  Klshl,  and  would  mean  bowing  to 
Communist  pressure. 

Yet.  going  through  with  the  plans,  and 
then  being  forced  to  halt  the  visit,  appears 
to  have  had  even  worse  results. 

Premier  Kishl.  primarily  blaming  interna- 
tional communism  for  the  violence  which 
forced  the  cancellation,  stressed  that  the 
nmjorlty  of  Japanese  would  warmly  welcome 
the  President  Reports  from  the  scene  sub- 
stantiate this,  noting  that  In  no  election 
since  the  war  has  the  Japanese  leftwlng,  even 
the  moderate  leftwmg.  won  more  than  a 
third  of  the  votes. 

But  the  virulent  Japanese  opposition  to 
the  Presidents  visit  was  able  to  capitalize 
on  genuine  neutralist  and  pacifist  strength 
In  the  nation,  in  what  appears  to  have  been 
carefully  coordinated  stage-managing  Ko- 
saka  Shlnoda,  secretary-general  of  Kishi's 
Liberal -Democratic  Party,  the  Associated 
Press  reported,  hinted  that  overseas  Com- 
munist sources  helped  foot  the  bill  for  the 
mob  turnouts. 

He  cited  reports  that  students  who  took 
part  In  the  demonstration  against  WTiite 
House  Press  Secretary  James  C  Hagerty  last 
week  received  1,000  yen  (»2.78'  each,  while 
participants  In  other  demonstrations  re- 
ceived 350  to  500  yen.  If  communism  paid 
prices  in  that  range  lor  the  results  In  Tokyo, 
the  outcome  was  one  of  the  cheapest  major 
victories  either  Moscow  or  Pelplng  has  ever 
achieved. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  June  20,  1»601 

Japan    Holds    Ok 

Japan's   final    ratification   of   the   security 

treaty  with  the  United  States  has  eased  that 

country's     Immediate    crisis    but    has    not 


solved  the  basic  problem  underlying  the 
riots  of  last  week.  It  is  widely  assumed 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  will  now  promptly 
consent  to  ratification  of  the  treaty;  that 
Prime  Minister  Klshl  will  complete  the  for- 
malities essential  to  put  the  new  treaty  into 
effect  and  then  resign;  and  that  the  new 
Government  in  Japan  will  dissolve  the  Diet 
and  call  for  elections  in  which  Japan's  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  will  be  the 
chief  issue.  The  treaty  is  likely  to  remain 
in  effect,  but  the  new  government  will  have 
a  major  problem  of  curbing  violence  as  an 
instrument  of  statecraft.     , 

Even  more  disturbing.  In  some  respects, 
than  the  rioting  by  fanatical  students  and 
labor  groups  has  been  the  conduct  of  the 
Socialists  in  the  Diet.  In  May  the  Socialist 
legislators  blockaded  the  speaker  in  his  office 
and  had  to  be  removed  by  the  police  before 
the  Diet,  under  control  of  Mr  Kishi's  Lib- 
eral Democrats,  could  vote  approval  of  the 
new  security  treaty.  Again  on  Saturday  the 
Socialist  members  resorted  to  force  to  keep 
the  Liberal  Democrats  out  of  the  committee 
room  in  which  a  vote  on  the  controversial 
treaty  was  to  be  taken. 

This  conduct  is  more  characteristic  of 
Communists  than  of  Socialists.  It  imperils 
the  foundations  of  represent,itive  govern- 
ment. No  doubt  this  substitution  of  force 
for  reason  in  the  legislauve  halls  encouraged 
the  fanatical  student  groups  in  their  resort 
to  violence.  In  any  event,  .the  net  result 
has  Ijeen  a  grave  reflection  on  representa- 
tive government  in  Japan. 

The  proper  role  for  the  United  States,  now 
that  the  treaty  has  been  ratified  In  Tokyo, 
is  to  give  the  Japanese  sympathetic  under- 
standing in  regard  to  their  dumesUc  prob- 
lems. Nothing  could  be  worse  than  reprisals 
for  this  country's  supposed  loss  of  prestige 
because  of  Mr.  Kishi's  cancellation  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  projected  visit  1o  Japan. 
in  the  circumstances  Mr.  Kishi  took  the  only 
reasonable  course  open  to  him.  His  friend- 
ship for  this  country  has  been  amply  illus- 
trated by  the  dogged  w^ay  in  which  he  fol- 
lowed through  on  ratification  of  the  treaty 
despite  the  severe  pressures  and  threats  to 
himself. 

No  one  in  this  country  should  forget  for 
a  moment  that  Japan  Is  our  ally  and  that 
continued  good  relations  between  the  two 
countries  Is  absolutely  essential  to  peace  and 
security  in  the  Far  East.  There  Is  no  indi- 
cation that  the  rioters,  egged  on  by  Com- 
munist agents,  represent  more  than  a  small 
minority  of  the  Japanese  people,  and  the 
indications  are  that  supporters  of  the  treaty 
will  win  in  any  test  at  the  polls.  But  the 
task  of  cementing  good  relations  Is  a  major 
one  for  the  long-range  future  as  well  as  for 
the  present,  and  it  needs  the  most  thought- 
ful attention  in  Washington  as  well  as  in 
Tokvo. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  20,  1960) 

Grim    Tokto   News — Trocble   Hasn't    Run 
Its  Course 

( By    Roscoe    Drummond ) 

Planned  violence  by  which  a  small  minor- 
ity Imposed  Its  will  on  the  elected  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  and  forced  President  Elsen- 
hower to  cancel  his  visit  to  Tokyo  has  clearly 
not  run  Its  course. 

Having  used  violence  successfully  to 
coerce  the  Kishl  government,  the  extremist 
student  and  labor  groups — managed  by  Com- 
munist professionals  also — can  be  expected 
to  continue  violence  as  long  as  it  works. 

TTie  Immediate  consequences  are  bad 
enough;  -what  lies  ahead  could  be  worse 
unless  the  Japanese  people  and  press  become 
aroused  in  time  to  say:  "Thus  far,  and  no 
farther." 

There  should  be  no  minimizing  the  grave 
danger  which  has  been  done  to  the  authority 
of  the  Japanese  Parliament   and   the  grave 


harm  which  has  been  done  to  the  prgptige 
of  the  United  States. 

When  he  left  Washington  Intent  upon 
carrying  through  his  trip  to  Japan,  the  Pres- 
ident warned  that  "demonstrations  and 
threats  by  minorities"  must  not  be  allowed 
"to  deflect  world  leaders  In  their  quest  for 
peace." 

But  minority  violence  did  deflect  these 
leaders  from  their  quest  for  peace. 

As  the  student  disorders  and  rioting  were 
reaching  their  peak  In  Tokyo,  Kishl  declared 
that  "If  the  Prime  Minister  yielded  to  this 
violence,  public  confidence  In  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  destroyed." 

Klshl  yielded  to  violence.  He  conceded 
one  of  the  demands  of  the  demonstrators — 
that  the  Invitation  to  President  Eisenhower 
be  withdrawn.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  public  confidence  In  the  Kishi  gov- 
ernment can  be  restored 

These  are  only  the  first  effects  of  the 
month-long  campaign  of  the  Socialist  mem- 
bers of  the  Diet  and  the  Communist  agi- 
tators who  quickly  took  charge.  The  greater 
dangers^  are  these: 

That  the  elected  Government  of  Japan 
will  be  brought  do'wn,  not  by  an  orderly  vote 
In  Parliament,  but  by  organized  violence. 
That  tn^  proclaimed  "neutralist"  purposes 
of  the  Socialist  leaders  oi  Japan  will  then 
come  out  into  the  open  whereupon  the  Japa- 
nese people  will  find  they  have  been  sad- 
dled '»'ith  a  government  which  far  from 
being  neutral  in  the  Nehru  sense.  Is  pro- 
Communist,  pro-Pelplng,  and  pro-Moscow, 

That  the  Japanese  Socialists,  disdainful 
of  democracy,  are  perfectly  willing  to  substi- 
tute rule  by  public  'violence  lor  rule  by 
Parliament — if  that  Is  the  only  way  they 
can  achieve  their  ends.  So  far  this  has  been 
the  only  way  they  could  achieve  their  ends. 
At  no  time  had  they  been  able  to  F>ersuade 
the  Japanese  voters  to  fdllow  their  leader- 
ship. They  had  lost  every  postwar  election 
and  their  parliamentary  minority  has 
shrunk  at  every  test. 

They  have  now  st.arted  to  win  by  force 
what  they  were  unable  to  win  by  votes. 
This  Is  why  the  events  of  the  past  few  days 
point  a  gun  at  the  very  heart  of  Japanese 
democracy. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  worst 
can  be  averted.  There  are  some  favorable 
factors.  The  Japanese  people  are  basically 
pro- Western  In  their  outlook.  The  Libera  1- 
Democratlc  Party,  presently  headed  by 
Klshl,  would  undoubtedly  be  reelected  if 
orderly  elections  in  Japan  are  still  possible. 
The  most  disturbing  factor  is  that  through 
all  the  political  rioting  the  Japanese  press 
and  public  seem  to  have  taken  a  most  casual, 
indifferent,  plague-on-both-your-houses  at- 
titude. As  a  result  the  Government  and  the 
police  have  felt  constrained  to  give  the 
rioters  a  nearly  free  hand. 

Unless  the  Japanese  people  a.-  .  »nole  are 
prepared  to  defend  their  democracy  loyally 
and  alertly,  those  who  are  out  to  subvert  It 
will  succeed. 


[From   the  Washington   Star.   May  9,    1960) 
Rn)HA?«nEa)  Is  Right 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  rattier  In- 
delicately puts  it,  that  the  United  States 
has  been  caught  redhanded  In  an  espion- 
age effort  directed  at  the  Soviet  Union.  Only 
the  naive  and  the  innocent  will  be  shocked, 
however,  by  this  disclosure.  For  one  of  the 
Inescapable  facts  of  life  In  the  cold  war  is 
that  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  most 
other  nations  are  relentlessly  engaged  In 
undercover  intelligence  work.  However  dis- 
tasteful espionage  may  be  to  some  people. 
It  Is  lmp>eratively  necessary  to  survival— 
especially  In  a  time  when  any  nation  may 
be  destroyed  by  surprise  attack. 

To  explain  away,  or  rationalize,  this  inci- 
dent, however,  hardly  serves  to  minimize  Its 
Injurious  impact  on  the  American   pyosltlwn. 
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Th  >6e  wh  )  ei.gage  m  ipyu.g  ire  not  supposed 
to  get  caught  When  they  are  caught  the 
conaeqiiences    .is  in  this  case,  can  be  painlul. 

Obviously,  Mr  Bsenhower  will  go  to  the 
summit  under  .a  cloud  Ftjr  the  moral  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  a  position  about 
which  we  perhaps  have  talked  too  much,  has 
beer,  prejudiced  It  was  nice  of  Mr.  B3iru- 
shchev  to  fully  admit  that  the  President 
didn't  know  that  a  plane  was  sent  beyond  the 
Soviet  frontiers  and  did  not  return.  In  his 
strong  propciganda  position,  he  can  afford 
to  Indulge  in  tongue-in-cheek  generosity. 
And  what  of  the  State  Depcirtment's  asser- 
tion that  Mr  P  w-^r-  fl.^'ht  was  not  author- 
ized by  any  -jffici.t.  .:.  Washington?  This, 
Ae  A.^sume,  is  of  a  piece  with  that  fairytale 
about  *.he  ^xvgen  trouble  and  the  possibility 
that  the  p:'.  '  might  have  crossed  the  fron- 
tier wiiue  unconscious.  If  the  authorities 
In  Washington  didn't  know  about  this  par- 
ticular flight,  they  certainly  knew  that  this 
espionage  program  was  in  op>€ration.  And  if. 
as  a  result,  our  moral  position  at  the  summit 
must  suffer  there  simply  is  no  help  for  It. 
We  will    have  to  do   the  best   we  can. 

A  second  aspect  of  this  affair  has  to  do 
Ait.T  :.'-.e  effect  on  our  allies  overseas,  from 
whose  territory  intelligence  operations  have 
been  conducted  Ass\iming  that  the  whole 
truth  of  the  U  2  incident  has  been  toldf— 
an  assumption  which  may  be  unwarranted — 
the  plane  took  oflf  from  a  base  in  P^tkistan 
for  Its  flight  across  Russia,  and  was  supp>osed 
to  land  in  Norway  Mr.  Khrushchev  did  not 
hesitate  to  threaten  countries  which  permit 
such  operations,  and  we  must  assume  that 
his  threats  will  have  some  effect.  At  the 
least,  they  will  make  such  Intelligence  flights 
as  that  of  the  U-2  more  difficult  and  more 
iMizardous  In  the  future.  Still,  as  a  matter 
of  self-preservation,  we  must  continue  our 
effort  to  learn  about  anything  the  Russians 
are  doing  which  poses  a  threat  to  us.  And 
we  should  remember  that  they  will  be  doing 
the   same. 


.  [From   the  Washington  Star.  May   10.    1960 1 
Our  Best  Weapon 

Secretary  Herter's  statement  on  the  U-2 
Incident  appears  to  be  a  forthright  disclos- 
ure of  our  own  Government's  connection 
A-i:h  this  unhappy  affair.  And  the  truth, 
we  think  is  the  best  weapon  available  to  us 
now 

The  gist  of  Mr  Herter's  comment  Is  that 
the  massive  Soviet  missile  threat,  together 
with  Mr.  Khrushchev's  rocket  rattling,  poses 
a  menace  to  our  survival  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  It  Is  Indeed  unacceptable"  that 
the  Soviet  Union  "should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  make  secret  preparations  to 
face  the  free  world  with  the  choice  of  abject 
surrender  or  nuclear  destruction  "  This  is 
the  privilege  which  Mr  Khrushchev,  In 
effect.  Is  demanding  And  this  Is  the  op- 
portunity which  our  espionage  activities 
presumably  have  denied  to  him 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should  not 
have  admitted  that  the  downed  U-2  was  on 
an  intelligence  mission  And  It  is  possible. 
Just  possible,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  said  nothing  from  the  beginning. 
After  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  punctured  our 
clunisy  and  specious  Initial  "explanations." 
however,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  remain 
silent  without  appearing  utterly  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  At  that  point  it 
became  necessary  to  tell  the  truth,  and  we 
are  glad  that  Mr.  Herter  has  done  so — that 
he  has  said  that  the  President  Issued  the 
directives  for  the  gathering  of  information 
by  "every  possible  means."  even  though  spe- 
cific missions  such  as  the  U-2  flight  may  not 
be  Individually  authorized  by  him  This 
will  not  surprise  or  shock  Mr  Khrushchev, 
who  might  better  be  called  Mr  Espionage 
If  it  shocks  the  emotional  infants  of  this 
world,  that  Is  too  bad — but  it  cannot  be 
helped. 


This  leaves  a  question  as  to  why  Mr 
Khrushchev  is  making  such  a  production  of 
this  Incident,  and  whether  he.  too.  is  telling 
the  truth.  His  purpose  may  be  to  frighten 
our  ^Iles,  especially  Pakistan  and  Norway, 
in  an  effort  to  hamper  If  not  to  prevent 
further  American  "penetrations"  of  Russia. 
As  for  the  second  point,  we  simply  do  not 
know.  We,  meaning  this  Government,  do 
not  know  how  the  Russians  happened  to 
capture  the  U-2  pilot  alive,  why  he  appar- 
ently has  talked  so  freely,  or  whether  the 
photo  released  by  the  Russians  really  shows 
the  wreckage  of  the  missing  U-2.  Officials 
of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp,  which 
built  the  plane,  say  flatly  that  the  wreck- 
age shown  Is  not  that  of  a  U-2.  but  appears 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  crashed  Soviet 
bomber.  If  so.  there  Is  the  possibility  that 
the  Russians  have  the  U-2  more  or  less  In- 
tact, not  to  mention  Its  secret  equipment 
and  Its  pilot  If  the  Lockheed  officials  are 
correct,  what  Is  the  explanation?  We  will 
not  know  the  answer  to  that  one  until  Mr 
Khrushchev  decides  to  be  at  least  as  candid 
as  Mr  Herter  now  has  been,  and  for  this  we 
may  have  to  wait  until  the  shrimp  whistles. 


K^rom  the  Washington  Star.  June  10.   1960 1 
Tokyo  Mob  Sckne 

The  Japanese  mob  which  pinned  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Jim  Hagerty  in  his 
automobile  for  an  hour  and  20  minutes  in 
Tokyo  yesterday  has  cast  the  gravest  doubt 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  Presidents  plan  to 
visit  Japan  And  this  remains  so  despite 
the  fact  that  such  a  visit  under  appropriate 
conditions  would  be  highly  desirable. 

Mr  Hagerty.  White  House  Appointment 
Secretary  Thomas  E  Stephens,  and  Ambassa- 
dor Douglas  MacArthur  II  were  virtual  priso- 
ners of  the  screaming  mob  of  5.000  Japanese 
who  battered  the  car  and  cracked  its  win- 
dows. Hundreds  of  Japanese  police  were 
on  the  scene,  but.  at  first,  made  only  token 
efforts  to  resist  the  mob  It  was  not  until 
1.000  more  police  arrived  an  hour  and  20 
minutes  later  that  the  Americans  were  able 
to  leave  the  car  and  e.^cape  In  a  helicopter. 

Is  this  an  example  of  the  kind  of  police 
protection  the  President  can  expect?  True, 
the  police  say  they  were  taken  "completely 
by  surprise  "  But  this  Is  hard  to  understand 
since  the  mob  leaders  had  been  promising 
for  days  to  stage  precisely  such  a  demonstra- 
tion when  Mr    Hagerty  arrived 

The  question  Is  whether  the  Japanese  au- 
thorities can  and  will  use  the  force  necessary 
to  put  down  the  mobs  If  they  cannot,  or 
will  not,  Mr  EHsenhower  would  be  foollsn 
to  go  to  Tokyo  and  subject  himself  to  indig- 
nities such  as  those  heaped  upon  his  repre- 
sentatives. 


[Prom  the  Washington   Star.  May  10.   19601 
Sc.\PECOAT  Politics  in  Espionage     U.S.  Con- 
duct   OF    Various    Aspects    or    Spy    Plane 
Boner  Is  CamciziD 

( By  Doris  Pleeson ) 

They  closed  the  door  and  hung  a  blanket 
over  It  so  that  the  waiting  reporters  oould 
not  hear  the  congressional  critics  battling 
with  Secretary  of  State  Herter  and  Allen 
Dulles,  head  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  But  everybody  knew  that  the  real 
culprit,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
under  whose  leadership  this  country  has 
been  shown  t-o  He.  was  not  there. 

One  central  question  exists  In  this  somber 
Capital  as  this  new  AmerlcAn  tragedy  un- 
folds. Is  there  a  moral  necessity  to  close 
ranks  behind  the  President  In  a  matter  of 
this  kind?     Can  truth  or  a  lie  be  bipartisan. 

Washington  Is  not  shocked  by  espionage. 
Its  sense  of  outrage  over  the  U.S  -Soviet  spy 
plane  incident  Is  directed  at  Its  timing  and 
self-evident  mismanagement.  Its  humilia- 
tion arises  from  the  manner  In  which  the 
'Story  developed,  with  Presidential  Ignorance 


Inflated  to  a  pious  virtue  and  fairy  tales 
about  bad  weather  and  oxygen  trouble  fed 
to  the  public. 

The  crashing  climax  came  with  the  deci- 
sion made  by  Secretary  Herter  to  tell  the 
truth,  not  because  It  Is  the  truth,  but  be- 
cause we  were  caught  redhanded  Already 
the  administration  Is  rationalizing  about 
that.  too. 

Official  spokesmen  impart  the  word  that 
it  is  worth  all  It  costs  morally  because  other- 
wise resulting  tensions  might  wreck  the  sum- 
mit conference  Also,  they  say.  It  will  help 
the  President  beat  the  drums  at  the  sununlt 
meeting  about  the  evils  of  secrecy  which 
forces  the  free  world  to  spy  on  others. 

That  this  country  should  seriously  be  con- 
templating moral  lectures  at  Paris  next  week 
Is  perhaps  not  more  Incredible  than  the 
events  of  the  past  week  but  It  strikes  some 
kind  of  new  high — or  low 

But  there  Lb  something  even  less  attractive 
stirring  In  the  chill  breeze  whose  source 
seems  to  be  the  Pentagon.  It  is  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  fault  lies  with  the  pilot  of 
the  downed  plane.  Francis  G  Powers,  be- 
cause he  did  not  commit  suicide  when 
caught.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev's  description  of  Powers' 
kit  included  mention  of  a  hypodermic  needle. 

It  Is  possible  that  Powers'  orders  told  him 
to  do  exactly  that:  If  so.  It  is  not  admitted 
here  It  is  a  harsh  verdict  that  for  want  of 
a  needle  in  one  young  man's  hand,  the  coun- 
try's moral  fKjsltlon  has  been  lost.  If  It  Is 
believed  by  the  country's  leaders  to  be  true. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  they  not  use 
it  slyly  as  self-serving  propaganda  but  pro- 
claim It  as  truth. 

Scapegoat  politics  on  the  domestic  scene 
is  not  new.  The  attempt  to  practice  It  on 
the  International  scale  In  such  a  manner  is 
fortunately  more  rare  and  the  American  peo- 
ple need  to  Join  with  their  politicians  In 
asking  whether  the  leader  of  the  fre«  world 
can  build  a  foreign  policy  on  It  which  will 
Insure  survival 

The  recent  past  has  offered  little  encour- 
agement to  those  who  raise  such  hard  and 
fundamental  questions  about  what  goes  on 
here  Yet  the  American  people  may  be 
ahead  of  their  elected  spokesmen — they  often 
are 

(From   the  Washington  Star.  Uay   17.   1900) 
Upset  at  Su»o*rr  No  Surpkisk — Sovixt  Lkad- 

xx's    Propaganda    Spectacle    Called    Cold 

War   in  Full  Fokck 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

Mr  Khrushchev's  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet 
Invitation  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  visit  Moscow  is  regarded  as  an 
unprecedented  insult  from  one  head-of -state 
to  another  This  Insult  had  been  foreseen 
by  some  of  President  Elsenhower's  friends  in 
Congress,  who  had  advised  him  last  week  to  ^ 
beat  the  Red  boss  to  the  punch  and  announce  ^ 
that  he  would  ]x>stpone  his  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  until  a  more  favorable  atmosphere 
had  been  established. 

But  this  advice  was  Ignored  by  the  Chief 
Executive  and  some  of  his  intimate  advisers 
who  believed  that  nothing  should  be  done 
which  might  leave  the  Impression  on  the 
American  people,  and  especially  the  outside 
world,  that  Mr  Elsenhower  Is  not  doing 
everything  possible  to  avoid  a  further  In- 
crease In  International  tensions. 

The  long-awaited  summit  conference 
sought  by  Mr  Khrushchev  since  1958.  has 
failed  lamentably.  This  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  those  who  recognized  from  the  very 
beginning  that  the  Russian  leader  wanted 
the  summit  solely  as  a  spectacular  maneuver 
arranged  to  assist  Soviet  and  Communist 
worldwide  propaganda  activities 

International  tensions  must  now  increase 
during  the  coming  months.  The  cold  war  Is 
on  again  In  full  force  and  effect,  as  It  really 
always  has  been  Just  beneath  the  surface  of 
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peaceful  coexistence.  But  few  If  any  ob- 
servers In  Washington,  erpeclally  among  the 
military  leaders,  expect  an  armed  conflict  to 
ensue  in  tike  Immediate  future. 

Paramount  In  the  shrewd  mind  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  U  his  knowledge  of  the  unques- 
lionable  power  oX  the  U.S.  Armed  Fcwces  to 
deal  a  shattering  counterblow  to  any  aggres- 
sor. Mr.  Khrushchev,  whose  espionage  net- 
work In  thU  country  Is  fully  as  ^ective  as 
his  subversive  network,  reallaes  the  risks  an 
aggressor  would  be  taking.  He  is  aware  of 
the  dangers,  not  only  to  the  Soviet  Union 
but  to  the  entire  International  ConomunUt 
movement,  should  he  substitute  armed  at- 
tack lor  harsh  words. 

The  admluifctratlon  has  been  guilty  of 
many  blunders  and  many  weaknesses  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  But  despite  these. 
the  XJ£.  Armed  Forces  today  are  In  an  In- 
comparably better  position  than  they  were  at 
the  time  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  In  1941, 
or  when  the  Communists  of  North  Korea  In- 
vaded the  Republic  of  Korea  In  1950. 

The  Navy,  for  example,  Is  In  a  state  of 
constant  readiness.  Its  aircraft  and  car- 
riers, Its  missile  cruisers  and  submarines,  are 
regarded  even  by  the  Russians  as  the  best 
In  the  world  Morale  Is  high  In  the  naval 
service,  with  confidence  and  determination 
strong  The  Russians  are  known  to  posses 
some  600  sutmiarines,  a  fact  that  hss  never 
been  taken  lightly  by  our  Navy  men.  But 
they  are  at  the  same  time  not  unduly 
worried. 

The  Air  Force  is  in  a  similar  state  of  readi- 
ness. The  Strategic  Air  Command  Is  pre- 
pared for  Instant  action,  whatever  the  even- 
tuality. SAC  leaders  know  that  a  rurprl.'^e 
attack  would  hurt,  but  the  surprise  element 
has  been  minimised  Our  bases  overseas,  en- 
circling the  Soviet  Union,  are  In  a  constant 
state  of  readiness,  prepared  to  go  Into  re- 
taliatory action  at  a  moment's  notice.  Their 
operational  plans  have  been  streamlined  and 
practiced  to  a  point  of  highest  efficiency 

Mr  Khrushchev  and  his  very  able  military 
advisers  are  very  well  aware  of  all  these 
facts.  They  know  the  situation  better  than 
do  many  Americans,  who  have  been  fed  a 
steady  diet  of  our  un preparedness  for  so 
many  years. 

It  la  this  analysis  of  the  facts  of  military 
reality,  plus  the  knowledge  that  the  Soviet 
bosses  are  realists  if  nothing  else,  that 
strengthens  the  feeling  here  that  the  break- 
down of  the  summit  conference  will  not  lead, 
immediately  or  In  the  near  future,  to  mili- 
tary hostilities  between  the  United  States 
and  the  SoTlet  Union. 

But  from  now  on,  more  than  ever  before. 
It  well  behooves  the  United  SUtes  to  keep 
military  preparedness  at  the  highest  possible 
level  and  alertness  keen  and  sensitive. 


I  Pram  the  Waahliigton   Star.  May   18    19601 
What  Sank  the  Summtt?     Hire  s  a  Break- 
down 

(By  James  Marlow,  Associated  Press  news 
analyst) 

When  the  skin-divers  of  history  probe 
around  In  the  wreckage  of  the  19C0  summit 
conference,  theyll  find  lots  of  reasons  why 
it  blew  up  and  sank,  more  than  are  known 
now.     But  some  stick  out  like  barnacles 

For  Instance:  The  State  Department  was 
a  little  bit  too  clumsy,  a  lltUe  too  cute;  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  helped  give  Premier  Nlkl- 
ta  Khrushchev  lead  tor  his  blackjack:  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  whatever  his  motives,  dis- 
torted the  facts. 

First,  the  Department  permitted  another 
Government  agency  to  say  the  U-2  Ameri- 
can spy  plane  downed  over  Russia  was  on 
an  Innocent  mission,  gathering  information 
on  the  weather.  Then  tiie  Department  de- 
nied the  plane  was  sp]((ng. 


Both  statements  were  lies.  M-  Khru- 
shchev rammed  them  down  America  s  tnroat 
by  producing  evidence,  llieu  the  Depart- 
ment got  honest  and  admitted  the  spying. 

ONE  STEP  TOO  SCANT 

This  would  have  been  bad  enrii^gh  If  the 
Government  had  Just  stopped  there.  It 
never  had  to  deny,  lie  or  admit  anything. 
All  It  ever  had  to  do  was  say  It  was  in- 
vestigating the  case,  let  the  heat  die  down, 
and  keep  Its  mouth  shut. 

It  didn't.  It  took  one  nvore  step,  which 
turned  out  to  be  one  too  many. 

It  said  this  Government  would  fail  In 
its  rerponslblllty  to  the  whole  free  world 
if  It  did  not  do  what  It  considered  ne<?e«- 
Bsry  to  obtain  Information — including  spy- 
ing— to  "overconrie  the  danger  of  surprise 
attack"  by  Russia. 

This  might  have  gotten  by  If  thcDepart- 
ment— actually  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
himself — had  phrased  this  In  the  past  tense. 
Instead.  It  Joggled  tlje  language  In  such 
a  way  that  It  seemed  to  apply  to  the  future, 
too. 

FAIL    to    INTERPXrr 

In  short,  was  Mr.  Herter  saying  such  aerial 
spying  would  continue?  Reporters  asked 
Lincoln  White.  Mr.  Herter's  chief  press  offi- 
cer, exactly  that  question.  Mr  White  said: 
••Well.  I  will  leave  it  to  your  interpretation." 
So,  the  reporters  did  the  Interpreting — 
since  they  took  Mr.  White's  answer  to  mean 
yes — and  said  Mr  Herter  had  Indicated  the 
spy  flights  would  continue.  All  this  Infor- 
mation— State  Department  staUmenu  and 
American  newspaper  Interpretations — was 
available  to  Mr   Khrushchev. 

Since  the  Department  had  had  a  chance 
to  correct  any  wrong  Impression  but  chose 
not  to.  Mr.  Khrushchev  could  reasonably 
assume  the  aerial  spying  was  meant  to  con- 
tinue. 

And  such  an  InterpreUUon  was  an  Insult 
to  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  Russians.  It 
meant  this  country  Intended  to  ignore  So- 
viet sovereignty  over  its  own  air  space  and 
send  spy  planes  no  matter  how  the  Rus- 
uans  felt  about  it. 

CLOXJDT    LANCUACX 

T»'o  days  later  this  Government  had  still 
Miothes-  ciiaace  to  say  this  was  an  erroneous 
interpretation— if  It  thought  so.  This  was 
when  Mr.  Elsenhower  held  his  news  confer- 
ence last  Wednesday. 

But  he  talked  in  future  terms,  without 
actually  saying  more  planes  would  be  sent 
in  orer  Russia  This  became  one  of  the 
things  Mr.  Khrushchev  wrapped  around  Mr. 
Eisenhowers  neck  when  they  met  at  the 
summit  In  Paris  Monday. 

In  understanding  this  it  Is  important  to 
remember  no  one  in  this  Government  ever 
actuallv  said  spy  flights  would  continue. 
But  Mr.  Khnrshchev.  like  the  newsmen — 
and  maybe  he  got  his  Interpretation  from 
the  newsmen — Interpreted  the  high-Mown 
State  Department  statement  as  meaning  the 
flights  would  go  cm. 

HOW  WOULD  WE  FEEL? 

At  the  summit,  among  other  things,  he 
demanded  Mr.  Eisenliower  call  off  the  flights. 
Then,  to  the  surprise  of  a  lot  of  people  In 
the  State  Department.  Mr.  Eisenhower  told 
Mr.. Khrushchev  the  flights  had  been  ordered 
su  >pp)ed . 

Mr.  Khrushchev  made  other  demands 
which  Mr.  Elsenhower  couldn't  have  agreed 
to  without  crawling  before  the  whole  world. 
For  example,  be  wanted  Mr  Elsenhower  to 
apologize  for  the  flight  already  made  and 
punish  those  directly  responsible  for  It. 

Just  how  much  the  State  Department  had 
to  do  with  Inflaming  Mr.  Khrushchev  before 
he  got  to  the  svimnut  may  not  be  known  for 
a  long  time. 


But  It  was  one  of  the  thinp^  which  gave 
him  torpedoes  for  sinking  the  conference. 
And  If  you  dont  think  he  had  some  reason 
to  be  Irritated  about  It.  Just  ask  yourself: 
How  do  you  think  Mr  Elsenhower  would 
have  acted  at  the  Eumnolt  If  Mr  Khrushchev 
had  sent  spy  planes  over  the  United  States 
and  had  let  tl«  Impresston  get  out  that^he'd 
keep  on  doing  It? 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May   19,   1960) 

The  Summit  Tragedy— Breakdown  or  Parley 

Shakes  World's  Faith  in  Wisdom  of  Top 

LllADERS 

(By  James  Reston) 

Paris.  May  18.— The  tragedy  of  the  Paris 
Conference,  which  ended  tonight,  is  that  It 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  world  in  the 
wisdom  and  Judgment  of  the  two  nations 
that  hold  the  key  to  war  and  peace. 

What  uoubled  Paris  tonight  was  not  pri- 
marily what  President  Eisenhower  and  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  would  do  now.  which  no- 
body knows,  but  the  realization  that  the 
two  most  powerful  nations  in  the  worid  are 
also  the  least  experienced  of  the  great 
powers:  both  subject  to  the  element  of  acci- 
dent, to  the  ingrained  habits  of  the  past, 
and  to  the  whmis  of  personal  pride  aiKl 
caprice. 

Tills  was  the  conference  that  everyone 
lost.  It  did  something  no  one  thought  pos- 
sible: it  outf ailed  the  Versailles  Conference 
of  1919.  After  41  years.  President  Elsen- 
hower. Premier  Khrushchev.  Prime  Minister 
MacmlUan.  and  President  de  Gaulle  made 
Wilson,  Clemenceau.  Lloyd  George,  and  Or- 
lando look  good. 

It  was  this  sense  of  uncertainty  about 
the  giants  of  the  world  that  dominated  the 
atmosphere  In  Paris  t<:<lay  Here  was  Mr. 
Khrushche^•  this  afternoc<n  In  the  great  hall 
of  the  Palais  de  Chaillot  shouting  at  the 
West,  paying  deference  to  the  glowering 
Marshal  Rodion  Y.  Malinovsky  on  his  left, 
and  threatening  to  smash  American  planes 
like  an  impudent  cat  against  a  wall. 

EISENHOWER     SILENT     AND     ANGRT 

Here,  too,  was  the  I»resldent  of  the 
United  States,  angry  and  silent,  visiting 
cathedrals  while  his  allies  praised  his  dig- 
nity and  sympathized  with  the  failure  of 
his  last  great  chance  for  an  East-West  ac- 
commodation, but  condemned  in  private  his 
absentmlnded  behavior  on  the  reconnais- 
sance flights  oveV  the  Soviet  Union. 

Everyone  •was  trying  to  be  very  consider- 
ate and  hopeful  about  the  mess,  but  all  had 
to  admit  It  was  a  mess,  brought  on  by  the 
unplanned  blunders  of  Washington  and  the 
savage  planned  reacuon  of   Moscow. 

The  general  reaction  to  the  two  men  was 
quite  different.  One  was  restrained,  the 
other  was  violent;  one  was  silent  and  de- 
fensive today,  the  other  loud  and  offensive. 

One  was  trying  to  remove  misunderstand- 
ings, the  other  was  exploiting  them.  But 
the  main  point  was  that  both  were  shaking 
the  world,  one  by  accident  and  the  other  by 
design. 

The  nub  of  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  be 
that  both  President  Elsenhower  and  Premier 
Khrushchev,  for  different  reasons,  had  lost 
control  over  the  direction  of  the  Immense 
power  they  are  supposed  to  govern. 

The  fact  t^at  the  President  came  here 
and  announced  that  he  had  grounded  all 
flighU  over  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  rest  of 
his  term  in  office  is  clear  enough  proof  that, 
if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  fact  of  tiiewe 
flights  at  this  sensitive  moment,  he  would 
not  have  approved  the  mission  of  the  U-2 
that  was  downed  in  Soviet  territory  on  May  1. 

CONTOJENCZ  IN  UNITED  STATES  SHAKEN 

The  President  has  ccir.c^iticd  this  here  in 
his  jM-ivate  talks  with  M-  Macmlllan  and 
General  de  Oaulle.     Tb»  ^    av    t^<   condemn 
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his  objective  or  his  personal  motives:  in  fact. 
he  is  so  obviously  disappointed  by  the  mel- 
ancholy turn  of  events  since  the  sky-spy  case 
tljat  the  British  £md  French  leaders  are  more 
sympathetic  to  him   now   than  ever   before 

Meverthelese.  the  lack  of  control  and  dis- 
cipline aver  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
by  G<.-neral  Eis<-nhower,  and  the  failure  of 
the  c''^\t€  Dep.u-tment  to  retain  civil  author- 
ity over  the  administration's  intelligence- 
gathering  activities  have  inevitably  shaken 
the  confidence  of  the  allies  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Nation  that  is  their  primary  line  of 
defense. 

Mr.  KhrxLshchev  lost  control  too.  apparent- 
ly for  different,  reasons.  General  Eisenhower 
le^  his  party  ovit  of  isolationism,  but  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  been  engaged  in  the  even 
more  delicate  operation  of  fraternizing  with 
the  "apltallst  enemy. 

By  doing  .so.  he  was  going  against  the  mili- 
tant Ccwnmunlst  philosophy  tJiat  nothing 
matt-ers  e.xcept  the  class  struggle.  Many  of 
his  own  powerful  associates  in  the  Commu- 
nis: Party's  Central  Com^nlttee  apparently 
did  r.ot  approve  of  the  ma.iner  in  which  he 
wa.=;  hobnobbing  with  the  capitalists,  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  felt  that  this 
whole  process  of  itinerant  good  fellowship 
was  bound  to  create  what  they  called 
Ideological  confusion  within  the  Communist 
world. 

So  long  as  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev might  sweet  talk  the  Russians  Into 
\Ve.=:^  Berlin,  his  javmts  were  tolerated.  But 
•A  he:,  this  dream  began  to  fail,  and  partic- 
ularly when  It  was  discovered  that  President 
Eiser.hower  was  re«fK>nsible  for  sending  the 
U-2's  over  Soviet  territory,  the  other  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  felt  here,  demanded 
a  change — with  or  without  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
approval 

We.stern  leaders  who  were  present  at  the 
Monday  meeting  at  the  Elys^e  Palace  with 
Mr  Khrushchev  got  the  impression  that  the 
Premier  was  nervous  and  perhaps  even  a  little 
unhappy  in  his  about-face  role.  But  by  this 
afternoon,  he  was  as  hard  as  Vyacheslav  M. 
Molotov  and  as  vivid  and  vituperative  as 
Andrei  Y.  'V'lshlnsky 

The  last  time  Mr.  Khrushchev  saw  Paris 
he  was  the  benign  and  Jovial  "Mr.  K."  He 
made  a  special  point  then  with  President  de 
Gaulle  tJiat  their  conversations  should  be 
held  without  anyone  present  except  the  in- 
terpreters. 

JOVaALITT    IS    PVT    ASIDE 

This  week  all  was  changed.  The  "Jovial  Mr 
K."  became  the  arm-waving  'naughty  Nik." 
and  Marshal  Mallnovsky  was  there  as  a  wit- 
ness of  his  every  word  and  move,  even  when 
Mr  Khrushchev  said  goodby  to  President  de 
Gaulle.  " 

None  of  this  was  missed  by  the  press  of 
the  world  or  the  diplomatic  corps  of  Paris, 
ar.d  the  inevitable  reaction  was  not  only  that 
the  plants  were  quarreling — which  always 
terrifies  the  world— but  that  they  were  blun- 
dering in  a  most  extraordinary  way 

This  was  particularly  true  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev after  he  got  well  Into  his  new  role. 
He  overplayed  every  card  he  had.  He  was 
rude  and  primitive  And  Instead  of  splitting 
the  Allies,  he  even  drove  the  press  of  London 
and  Paris  to  the  President's  support,  which 
is  not  easy  to  do. 

These  are  the  things  that  have  spread  the 
feeling  of  uneasiness  about  the  leadership  of 
the  great  powers  The  two  men  who  started 
out  to  reduce  tensions  ended  up  by  Increasing 
them  here  In  Paris,  and  the  question  now  Is 
how  far  the  present  "dukes-up"  attitude  will 
go. 

About  this,  no  one  really  knows,  probably 
nr.t  even  Mr  Khrushchev.  For  until  he  gets 
bn.:ic  t-)  M':.5Cow  and  reports  to  the  Central 
c  rs.nw'ff  there  is  no  way  of  knowing. 
wha'  will  happen  to  Berlin,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, xha':  -x-ill  happen  •     Mr    Khrushchev. 


(From   the   New  York  Times.  May   9.    1960 1 

Capital   Is  Upset — Halting  or  All   Fi.ights 
Near  Commttnists'  Borders   Reported 

(By  James  Beston) 

Washington.  Blay  8 — This  was  a  sad  and 
perplexed  Capital  tonight,  caught  In  a  swirl 
of  charges  of  clumsy  administration,  bad 
judgment  and  bad  faith. 

It  was  depressed  and  humiliated  by  the 
United  States  having  been  caught  spying 
over  the  Soviet  Union  and  trying  to  cover  up 
its  activities  In  a  series  of  misleading  official 
announcements. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  priority  of  the  day 
was  to  try  to  salvage  something  out  of  the 
May  1  crash  of  the  United  States  U-2  recon- 
naissance plane  In  Soviet  territory  and  to 
prevent  the  Incident  from  wrecking  next 
week's  big  four  summit  meeting  In  Paris. 

President  Elsenhower  rettirned  from  his 
farm  at  Gettysburg  this  afternoon  and  met 
with  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter 
in  the  White  House  for  a  review  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

haltIng  of  plights  ri  ported 

No  announcement  was  made  of  this  meet- 
ing or  its  results,  but  elsewhere  It  was  stated 
on  resp>onslble  authority  that  the  President 
had  ordered  a  halt  to  all  filghts  over  or  ner.r 
Communist  frontiers  pending  an  executive 
investigation  of  the  entire  Intelligence  ap- 
paratus of  the  Government. 

Though  there  were  the  usual  suggestions 
of  a  congressional  Inquiry  Into  the  case,  the 
Federal  legislators  were  obviously  trying  to 
avoid  any  summary  action  that  would  add  to 
the  administration's  embarrassment  before 
the  summit  meeting. 

For  example,  the  Democratic  majority  whip 
in  the  Senate.  Mikz  Manspield  of  Montana, 
who  has  been  urging  for  years  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
supervise  the  activities  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  said  today  that  this  was  no 
time  to  press  his  proposals. 

INQUIRT    FORESEEN 

In  due  course,  he  added,  there  will  be  an 
inquiry  into  all  the  Government's  Intelli- 
gence activities  and  contradictory  state- 
ments on  those  activities.  But  for  the  time 
being  he  praised  the  President  for  having 
approved  yesterday's  official  confession  about 
the  Incident.  This  seemed  to  be  the  atti- 
tude of  most  of  the  Democratic  leaders  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

EUsewhere  In  the  non-Communist  world, 
the  reaction  was  less  generous  The  ad- 
ministration was  being  blamed  publicly  for 
reckless  action  before  the  summit,  for  not 
governing  the  activities  of  its  own  Intelli- 
gence officers  and  for  neglecting  to  tell  the 
truth  at  first  when  the  plane  was  shot  down. 

State  Department  officials  were  watching 
the  reaction  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
the  affair  very  carefully.  They  observed 
that  both  Washington  and  Moscow  had  been 
caught  In  espionage  activities  before  and 
that  It  was  a  question  of  Judgment,  de- 
pending on  the  purpose  of  officials  at  the 
time,  whether  to  magnify  or  minimize  the 
Incidents. 

The  hope  here  is  that  Premier  Khrushchev, 
now  that  he  has  exploited  his  propaganda 
advantage,  will  let  the  controversy  settle 
down  at  least  long  enough  to  permit  the 
sumHilt  meeting  to  take  up  the  more  im- 
portant questions  of  Germany  and  arms  con- 
trol In  a  reasonable  atmosphere. 

It  Is  known  that  President  Eisenhower  has 
been  urged  to  write  Premier  Khrushchev  at 
once,  expressing  this  hope,  before  taking  a 
final  decision  about  going  to  the  summit 
meeting  and  thereafter  to  Moscow  In  June 

It  Is  the  charge  of  lying,  rather  than  the 
charge  of  spying,  that  is  troubling  officials 
here.  The  administration  has  authorized 
flights  over  Communist  territory  for  years 
and    Its  justification   for  doing   so  was  de- 


fined today  by  a  high  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  follows : 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  no  effort  to 
conceal  Its  hostility  to  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies.  It  has  boasted  for  years  of  Its 
armed  forces  and  particularly  of  Its  new 
rockets.  It  has  rej>eatedly  threatened  to  use 
those  rockets  and  has  developed  them  In  an 
atmosphere  of  complete  secrecy,  which  It  has 
refused  to  modify  so  that  there  can  be  an 
adequate  system  of  international  disarma- 
ment. Inspection,  and  control. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  and  the 
other  principal  Western  countries  are  open 
societies  where  Soviet  officials  can  see  much 
of  what  Is  going  on.  This  gives  the  Com- 
munists a  great  advantage,  which  under  the 
prevailing  security  system  in  the  Soviet 
Union  requires  Western  espionage  of  vari- 
ous types  If  any  kind  of  equality  is  to  be 
maintained. 

plights  known  to  mant 

In  general  terms,  the  efforts  to  break  Soviet 
security  by  flights  over  Communist  territory 
have  been  known  to  the  President,  his  prin- 
cipal aids  and  to  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  some  time  They  have  also  been 
known  to  the  Soviet  leaders,  Including  Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

When  the  Soviet  leader  was  In  this  country 
last  autumn,  he  met  Allen  W.  Dulles,  head 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  at  a  din- 
ner at  the  White  House. 

Mr  Khrushchev  remarked  to  Mr  Dulles 
at  that  time  that  he  read  Mr.  Dulles'  intel- 
ligence reports.  Mr.  Dulles  replied  that  he 
hoped  Mr.  Khrushchev  got  hold  of  them 
"legally." 

"I  think  we  have  the  same  agents  In  some 
places,"  the  Soviet  Premier  replied  "Maybe 
we  should  get  together  and  save  money  by 
not  paying  them  twice." 

Down  through  the  years,  however.  It  has 
come  to  be  accepted  here  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  should  not  be  ques- 
tioned about  its  activities  in  the  manner 
customary  with  other  agencies.  Congreas 
has  never  insisted,  for  example,  on  anything 
but  the  most  cursory  review  of  Its  budget  or 
Its  personnel,  and  the  Agency  has  felt  little 
obligation  to  disclose  what  It  was  doing  or 
to  respond  truthfully  to  embarrassing  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  press. 

Thus,  the  State  Department  spokesman. 
Lincoln  White,  said  on  his  own  authority 
during  the  crisis  last  week  that  the  United 
States  had  never  voluntarily  sent  a  plane 
across  the  Soviet  borders. 

Thus,  too,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  put  out  a  long  state- 
ment on  May  6  giving  the  Impression  that 
It  was  one  of  Its  research  planes  that  was 
missing,  probably  because  of  a  failure  of  the 
oxygen   equipment. 

One  official  said  tonight  that  this  state- 
ment was  put  out  on  the  authority  of  the 
NASA  Itself,  not  at  the  direction  of  any- 
one else  The  man  In  charge  of  the  Agency 
on  Bi4ay  5  was  Dr.  Hugh  Dryden,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, who  was  substituting  for  the 
Director.  T.  Keith  Glennan. 

statx  depastiunt  CKITICIZEO 
Even  the   statement  issued   by  the  State 
Department  yesterday  admitting  the  espion- 
age over  the  Soviet  Union  was  being  criti- 
cized here  tonight, 

"As  a  result  of  the  inquiry  ordered  by  the 
President,"  the  statement  said,  "it  has  been 
established  that  Insofar  as  the  authorities 
are  concerned,  there  was  no  authorization 
for  any  such  flights  as  described  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev." 

This  was  criticized  on  two  grounds.  First, 
it  gave  an  Impression,  which  provokes  con- 
siderable skepticism  here,  that  high  offtclals 
of  this  Government  knew  nothing  about  any 
such  flights. 
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Allen  W  Dulles  opens  the  meetings  of  Uie 
National  Security  Council,  the  top  security 
cabinet  committee  of  the  Government,  with 
a  briefing  each  week  He  goes  repeatedly  to 
the  White  House  to  brief  the  President  on 
the  intelligence  gathered  on  Soviet  activities. 
80  that  while  this  particular  flight  may  not 
have  been  known  to  some  top  leaders,  the 
fact  of  such  flights  In  the  past  seems  to  have 
been  rather  widely  known 

A  second  point  of  criticism  was  that  the 
statement  seemed  to  conflrm  one  of  the 
main  points  of  Communist  propaganda, 
namely,  that  some  officials  have  the  power 
to  act.  Independent  of  civilian  control  and 
even  In  opposition  to  the  President's  policy. 

The  statement  said.  In  effect  "We  didn't 
know  In  Washington  about  these  things, 
but   they  are  standard  practice" 

On  the  question  of  control  of  intelligence 
activities,  It  was  explained  here  that  the  CIA 
coordinates  all  Intelligence  for  the  adminis- 
tration but  that  It  does  not  have  control 
over  the  Intelligence  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

In  theory,  the  President's  Ambassador  in 
each  coital  has  a  veto  over  all  Intelligence 
activity  In  his  territory  unless  he  is  over- 
ruled by  higher  clvU  authority.  Like  many 
theories,  however,  this  one  Is  not.  in  the 
c^lnlon  of  Ambassadors  still  In  the  Service, 
followed  In  practice. 

Some  officials  were  saying  here  tonight 
that  they  thought  this  Incident.  If  allowed 
to  subside,  might  In  the  long  run  put  the 
cold  war  In  better  perspective.  Because  the 
Intelligence  activities  of  the  United  States 
have  been  discussed  so  Uttle.  there  Is  a  wide- 
spread illusion  that  only  the  CommunlsU 
resort  to  the  black  arts  In  diplomacy. 

If  this  Illusion  U  dispelled,  officials  here 
will  be  consoled,  but  not  much.  For  the 
time  being,  they  are  afraid  the  plane  inci- 
dent has  put  President  EUenhower  on  the 
defensive  Just  before  what  may  be  the  last 
sununlt   meeting  of  his  administration. 

They  were  frankly  not  very  hop>eful  about 
It  before  the  U-2  was  shot  down  But  now 
if  the  meeting  falls,  they  fear  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev will  be  able  to  argue  effectively  that 
the  United  States  was  responsible  for  that 
failure. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  19,  1960] 

The  Prisident's  Intikview  on  the  "St.  Paul" 

( By  James  Reston  i 

Washington,  June  18. — If  anybody  Is  In- 
terested in  analyzing  what  Is  wrong  with 
our  diplomacy  these  days,  he  might  get  a 
clue  from  reading  the  dispatches  of  the  re- 
porters who  saw  President  Elsenhower  yester- 
day aboard  the  cruiser  St.  Paul 

"The  President,"  reported  Harrison  Salis- 
bury to  the  New  York  "Hmes,  "appears  to  be 
In  robust  health  •  •  •.  He  sports  a  fine 
suntan  •  •  •.  Today  he  shows  no  sign  of 
despondency  over  the  Japanese  development. 
One  reason  for  this  Is  that  he  regards  the 
events  as  caused  by  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control 

"There  Is  no  sign  that  the  President  feels 
any  responsibility  over  the  course  of  events 
either  at  the  summit  meeting  or  regarding 
the  Japan  trip.  He  seems  to  believe  that 
In  both  cases  there  was  no  other  course  that 
the  United  States  could  have  followed  •  •  •. 
"Aboard  the  St.  Paul,  the  President  appears 
somewhat  Uolated  from  world  news  sources 
despite  the  most  modern  electronic  media 
of  communications  available  to  him.  By  last 
evening,  he  had  not  had  any  report  on  world 
reaction   to   the  Tokyo  cancellation." 

AN    odd    assumption 

This  Is  In  some  ways  the  most  disquieting 
Item  of  the  week  For  It  Indicates  that  the 
attitude  of  Injured  Innocence  and  the  habit 
of  official  self-deception  persist  despite  two 
of  the  most  humiliating  diplomatic  reverses 
In  recent  American  history. 


It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  President 
Is  not  responsible  for  Mr  Khrushchev's  sav- 
age bad  manners  In  Paris,  or  for  the  weak- 
ness of  the  KLshl  government,  or  for  the  bar- 
barians In  the  streets  of  Tokyo;  but  it  Is 
clearly  not  true  that  there  was  no  other 
course  that  the  United  States  could  have 
followed 

In  fact,  the  President  himself  insisted  for 
years  on  a  totally  different  course  of  avoid- 
ing these  high-level  meetings  unless  they 
were  most  carefully  prepared  and  a  propi- 
tious atmosphere  was  assured  This  was  his 
jjollcy  from  the  1955  summit  meeting  until 
it  was  suddenly  reversed  late  In  1959  to  pro- 
vide for  new  meetings  and  new  summits 
which  on  the  President's  own  assurance 
gave  very  little  hojje  of  progress. 

This,  however.  Is  not  the  point  The  past 
is  gone:  but  the  habit  of  Presidential  de- 
tachment from  personal  responsibility,  and 
even  from  Information  about  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  api>arently  remains,  and  that  is  a 
point  of  some  Importance. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  very  rough  business. 
We  are  establishing  military  bases  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Communist  empire  and  estab- 
lishing bombers  and  rockets  on  those  bases 
We  are  Justified  by  the  aggressive  policy  of 
the  Communist  in  doing  so.  but  we  should 
not  be  slu-prlsed  If  the  Communists  use 
every  possible  device  to  frustrate  our  efforts, 
particularly  If  we  reflect  on  what  we  would 
do  If  they  establUhed  rocket  bases  In  Cuba 

COPS   AND    ROBBERS 

No  doubt  we  are  convinced  of  our  own 
good  Intentions  toward  the  Japanese  and 
even  toward  the  Russians,  but  no  nation  Is 
ever  as  virtuous  In  the  eyes  of  other  nations 
as  It  Is  In  Its  own  eyes,  especially  if  the 
nation  concerned  has  once  invaded  Russia 
and  dropped  atomic  bombs  on  Japan. 

We  are  getting  Into  trouble  because  we  are 
not  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  not 
seeing  others  as  they  actually  are.  We  see 
ourselves,  quite  accurately,  as  the  policemen 
of  the  world,  trying  sincerely  at  great  cost 
to  maintain  order,  decency,  and  freedom  In 
the  world 

But  robbers  don't  like  cops  and  Commu- 
nists don't  like  Western  freedom  or  Western 
manners,  and  Communist  students  are  not 
satisfied  with  chasing  girls:  they  feed  on 
Prime  Ministers. 

Accordingly,  while  It  Is  essential  to  watch 
them  very  carefully,  even  If  we  have  to  fly 
over  their  hideouts  to  do  so,  and  to  establish 
bases  to  keep  them  from  destroying  the  alU- 
ance.  It  Is  really  too  Innocent  to  suppose 
that  they  will  react  to  all  this  like  Christian 
gentlemen 

In  this  kind  of  war  there  are  bound  to  be 
reverses  and  there  are  bound  to  be  mistakes. 
No  doubt  this  Is  an  unmitigated  nuisance, 
but  the  facts  have  to  be  faced  and  antici- 
pated. 

During  the  last  war.  when  Hitler  com- 
plained that  his  armies  were  being  hampered 
by  the  severe  winter  weather  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Winston  Churchill  remarked:  "No 
doubt  this  Is  true,  but  after  all  Mr  Hitler 
should  have  known  that  It  snowed  In  Rus- 
sia " 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  11.  1960) 

What  Kind  or  President  Do  You  Want?— Ill 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  May  10— The  tragedy  of 
President  Elsenhower  In  the  spy-plane  case 
Is  that  he  and  his  colleagues  have  created 
almost   all   the   things   he   feared  the  most. 

He  wanted  to  reduce  International  tension 
and  he  has  Increased  It.  He  wanted  to 
strengthen  the  alliance  and  he  has  weak- 
ened It.  He  glorlfled  teamwork  and  moral- 
ity, and  got  lies  and  administrative  chaos. 

Everything  he  was  noted  for — caution, 
patience,  leadership,  mlllttiry  skill,  and  even 


good  luck  -suddenly  eluded  him  precisely  at 
the  moment   he   needed  them  most. 

And  tlie  paradox  of  It  all  is  that,  despite 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  there  is  an  element 
of  reason  and  even  of  inevitability  in  the 
whole  melancholy  story. 

This  Is  the  main  point  at  a  Ume  when  the 
Nation  Is  picking  a  President  for  the  sixties. 
For  the  heart  of  the  problem  here  is  that  ■» 
the  Presidency  has  been  parceled  out.  first 
to  Sherman  Adams,  then  to  John  Foster 
Dulles  and  in  this  case  to  somebody  else — 
presumably  to  Allen  Dulles,  but  we  still 
don't  know. 

institutionalized  presidency 
Prom  the  personalized  Presidency  of  Jack- 
son, Lincoln,  Wilson,  and  the  two  Rootevelts 
we  have  passed  to  the  Institutionalized 
Presidency  under  Eisenhower.  It  has  some 
good  points,  but  it  disperses  authority,  re- 
moves the  President  from  many  key  deci- 
sions and  leaves  the  Nation,  the  world,  and 
sometimes  even  the  President  himself  In  a 
state  of  uncertainly  about  who  is  doing 
what. 

Long  before  the  spy- plane  case  some  of 
the  Nations  most  distinguished  historians 
noted  this  trend. 

"To  a  far  greater  degree  than  any  of  his 
predecessors."  wrote  Edward  S  Corwln,  of 
Princeton,  in  "The  President — Office  and 
Powers."  "President  Elsenhower  has  em- 
ployed the  Cabinet  as  an  Instrument  of 
collective  policymaking.  •  •  •  Each  mem- 
ber is  expected  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  his  De- 
partment. •    •    • 

"Each  of  these  gentlemen,  according  to 
the  President,  is  an  Independent  officeholder 
with  his  own  views  of  appropriate  policy, 
with  which  the  President  has  no  warrant 
to  interfere." 

It  may  be  going  far  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent felt  no  "warrant"  to  Interfere  with  the 
established  policy  of  aerial  intrusion  over  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  there  no  doubt  exists  here 
what  Professor  Corwln  calls  an  air  of  Presi- 
dential "detachment,"  an  attitude  of  "reign- 
ing rather  than  ruling"  and  relying  on  the 
staff  to  carry  on  established  policies  even 
when  new  conditions,  such  as  sm  impending 
summit  meeting,  intervened. 

THE    central    point 

Prof  Walt  W  Rostow  of  Massachvisetts 
Institute  of  Technology  spells  out  the  prob- 
lem In  "The  United  States  In  the  World 
Arena." 

"For  whatever  reasons — diffidence,  uncer- 
tainty, or  Inner  convictions,"  he  wrote.  "Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  did  not  lmF>ose  his  own 
insights,  his  own  sense  of  direction,  on  the 
Nation's  policy. 

"He  remained  loyal  not  to  his  views  of 
substance  but  to  his  principles  of  suimln- 
Istratlon.  He  decided.  In  effect,  only  when 
his  immediate  subordinates  could  not.  •  •  • 
He  maintained  the  kind  of  relationship  [with 
the  Cabinet  ]  he  had  built  up  during  the  war 
with  Alexander,  Montgomery,  and  Bradley — 
a  relationship  in  which,  within  the  agreed 
strategy,  the  field  operator  was  given  maxi- 
mum scope" 

Here,  perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else, 
lies  the  expl.anatlon  of  the  spy-plane  con- 
fusion. The  field  operator  was  given  "maxi- 
mum scope  "  There  was  an  "agreed  strat- 
egy" In  Washington,  but  the  specific  opera- 
tion was  not  authorized  by  the  President,  or 
even  on  the  President's  mind  until  the  crash. 

The  President.  In  short,  was  loyal  to  his 
subordinates  and  to  his  principles  of  admin- 
istration, but  the  tragedy  Is  that  he  "did 
not  Impose  his  own  Insights,  his  own  sense 
of  direction,  in  the  Nation's  fxallcy." 

By  nature  no  man  could  be  less  Inclined 
than  Elsenhower  to  risk  a  provocative  adven- 
tvire  Into  the  Soviet  Union  just  before  per- 
haps the  last  Big  Pour  summit  meeting  of 
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his  career  or  to  say  wi.en  .t.  ■*  us  done  that 
it  had  not  been  done  or  to  insist  In  the  end 
that  he  wou'.d  do  it  agn;n. 

This  is  "^'hy  It  is  a  'raged;.-  Pbr  In  an 
ir.sikint  of  savage  misfortune  he  was  caught 
in  a  .-vs'em^  .'  r.  .s  o^xti  choosing,  and  the 
question  now  is  whether  the  concept  of  the 
Presidency  is  adequate  for  the  sixties. 


,  From    tne    N-w   Yorlc   Times.    May   13,    1960| 
The  Political   Cc  vseot'ENCES  Following 

I  TI^IE    U    2 

•  B.  ;  u-i.t-i  Reston) 

W\->H:Nr,Tf^iN  May  12. — The  spy-plane  case. 
In  addition  txi  everything  else,  may  have  cost 
the  administration  thf  peace  issue  in  the 
fortJiCJjmins;  pre.-^ide:.-:a.  campaign.  And 
this  was   the   best   issue   it   had   a  week   ago. 

The  best  politics  for  the  GOP  this  summer 
lay  In  creating  :^n  atn^osphere  of  peace,  an 
air  of  pro?res,s  toA.ird  an  accommodation 
with  the  Ru.-.si;^:..s  ,n  Berlin,  Germany,  nu- 
clear  test.r.3    ;.:.d   cl  :5armament. 

Pt.rr.e  M.:..--er  Harold  Macmillan  of  Brlt- 
ai:.  d'-nn  n.^'nted  the  possibilities  of  such 
an  atmo6p..^^^»  :r.  t."-.-^  British  election  of  last 
ye  ir  Th:~  .  r  •  •  -iv  that  his  peace  efforts 
were  an  insincere  i.-^.:  ,^n  maneuver — they 
obviously  were  n^t  fc.t  the  fact  remains 
that  his  patient  and  persistent  negotiations 
in  MiTscow.  Paris,  and  Washington  helped 
his  party  win  the  election 

The  same  opportunity  was  open  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  He  had  agreed  to  go  to  the 
summit  with  Nikita  Khrushchev.  He  had 
worked  out  the  possibility  of  associating  Vice 
President  Nixon  with  the  Paris  talks.  He 
had  a  date  with  Khrushchev  in  Moscow  on 
June  10,  followed  by  a  dramatic  flight  Into 
the  Par  East  Just  before  the  nominating 
conventions. 

All  these  events,  combined  with  the  nu- 
clear testing  talks  and  the  disarmament 
negotiations  in  Geneva,  gave  the  administra- 
tion the  chance  to  start  a  long  process  of 
negotiation:  and  this.  In  turn,  put  Mr  Nixon 
In  a  position  to  prgue  that  he  should  be 
elected  to  keep  the  process  going  In  the 
years  ahead. 

THE    SUDDEN    SWITCH 

The  U-2  case  has  not  destroyed  these 
political  opportuniues  but  It  has  certainly 
minimized  them.  Instead  of  a  calm  atmos- 
phere the  political  weather  is  now  stormy. 
Instead  of  the  'spirit  of  Camp  David"  we 
now  have  the  "spirit  of  Sverdlovsk."  Instead 
of  President  Elsenhower  and  Premier  Khru- 
shchev writing  mash  notes  to  each  other 
about  peaceful  coexistence.  Khrushchev  is 
now  making  like  the  unrequited  lover  whose 
trust  was  betrayed. 

There  is  still  Just  a  chance  to  save  things 
at  Paris  but  not  if  the  President  continues 
on  his  present  theme.  He  is  insisting  that 
he  must  continue  crossing  the  Soviet  fron- 
tiers. He  Is  saying  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  demands  it.  He  is  saying  all 
these  things  openly,  and  therefore  Khru- 
shchev cannot  let  them  pass. 

By  demanding  the  right  to  intrude  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  President  has  defied 
Khrushchev  to  stop  him,  put  Khrushchev 
on  the  spot  with  the  Stalinists  who  have 
always  been  against  a  detente,  embarrassed 
the  allies  by  makir^  their  bases  a  target  of 
Khrushchev's  anger,  and  even  repudiated 
one  of  Washington's  own  favorite  princi- 
ples^—namely,  that  each  nation  has  the  right 
to  choose  its  own  form  of  government. 

Maybe  the  President  has  made  the  right 
choice  in  demanding  the  right  to  challenge 
the  authority  of  the  Soviet  Government 
over  its  own  territory:  maybe  this  was  essen- 
tial to  protect  the  United  States  against  an- 
other Pearl  Harbor.  But  the  President  can- 
not have  It  both  ways;  he  cannot  defy 
Khrushchev  and  have  his  cooperation  too. 


B.^.-)    POLITtCS 

AcctHtUngly,  much  depends  on  whether 
Mr  Eiaenhower  goes  to  Paris  in  his  present 
mt>jd,  blaming  Soviet  secrecy  for  United 
States  aerial  espionage.  Asking  the  Rua- 
siar.^  :.j  give  up  secrecy,  as  anybody  who 
k:.  I-  I',  isslan  history  will  tell  you,  Ls  ask- 
1:.^  '-■■'-■  Russians  to  stop  being  Russian 
And  If  the  President  rests  his  case  on  this 
point,  the  summit  will  be  highly  volcanic. 
Instead  of  a  "peace  issue"  .the  GOP  may 
very  well,  in  that  case,  face  a  "war  issue." 

In  domestic  political  terms — to  say  noth- 
ing of  international  politics — this  situation, 
created  largely  by  accident,  bad  luck  and 
bungling,  will  do  the  Republicans  no  good. 
And  this  is  especially  so  since  Vice  President 
Nixon  has  known  all  about  the  aerial  espio- 
nage and  boasted  about  the  wonderful 
photographs  the  U-2  brought  back. 

The  fate  of  one  political  party  in  one 
country  in  one  election  is  not,  of  course,  the 
main  consideration.  The  fate  of  much  more 
is  at  stake  in  the  present  trend  of  events. 
But  it  is  a  factor.  The  GOP  has,  unwit- 
tingly, by  bad  administration,  bad  Judg- 
ment and  bad  luck,  stumbled  Into  a  course 
which  is  also  bad  politics. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May   15.   1960] 

Paris  in  the  Spring — Cold  Wa»  Vebsion 
(By  James  Reston ) 

Paris,  May  14  —Paris  was  so  beautiful  this 
morning  that  even  Nikita  Khrushchev 
seemed  in  an  agreeable  mood.  'When  he 
arrived  at  Orly  the  sun  was  shining,  the  flags 
were  flapping  bravely  in  the  wind,  the  white 
and  pink  blossomed  chestnut  trees  were  in 
bloom,  and  the  lovers  were  carrying  on  their 
own  Immemorial  cold  and  hot  war  in  the 
parks. 

How  long  the  spell  of  Paris  lasts,  however, 
will  depend  on  the  ability  of  Mr.  Khrushchev 
and  President  Elsenhower  to  remove,  or  at 
lesist  set  aside,  two  Immense  blunders  when 
they  meet. 

These  are  (1)  the  Eisenhower  blunder  of 
insisting  publicly  that  the  United  States  has 
the  right  and  even  the  duty,  to  continue 
aerial  espionage  over  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
(2)  the  Khrushchev  blunder  of  insisting 
that  the  Western  Nations  must  leave  Berlin 
if  Moscow  makes  a  separate  pyeace  treaty  with 
Communist  East  Germany. 

THE    PRESVMMIT    CRISIS 

These  have  to  be  set  aside  if  there  is  not 
to  be  an  eruption  at  the  summit  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Khrushchev  cannot 
acquiesce  in  what  amounts  to  a  threat  to 
defy  the  authority  of  the  Soviet  Government 
over  its  own  territory,  and  Elsenhower  can- 
not acquiesce  In  what  amounts  to  a  claim 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  right  to  de- 
stroy by  itself  an  International  agreement 
entered  Into  with  the  United  States  and 
Britain. 

If  these  two  demands  were  turned  around 
it  would  be  obvlou.s  that  they  had  to  be  re- 
jected. The  United  States  would  not  for  an 
instant  tolerate  a  demand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  fly  over  the  United  States 
without  the  permission  of  the  United  States 
Government.  And  the  Soviet  Union  would 
certainly  not  agree  that  the  United  States 
had  the  right  to  alter  the  terms  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  without  the  approval  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  parties  to  that 
agreement. 

Yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the 
President  have  done.  The  Soviet  Premier 
said  at  Baku,  on  April  25,  that  If  the  Western 
powers  did  not  sign  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany,  he  would  sign  one  with  the  Com- 
munist half  of  Germany. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  If  he  did 
that  "the  terms  stemming  from  the  sur- 
render will  lose  their  force  •  •  •  consequent- 
ly, the  rights  which  the  Western  Powers 
obtained  as  a  result  of  the  surrender  of  Hit- 


ler Germany,  Including  the  right  for  the 
further  preservation  of  the  occupation  status 
in  West  Berlin,  will  also  lose  their  force 
with  regard  to  this  territory." 

The  President  was  equally  emphatic.  He 
said:  "We  must  have  knowledge  of  military 
forces  and  preparations  around  the  world, 
especially  those  capable  of  massive  surprise 
attack.  Secrecy  in  the  Soviet  Union  makes 
this  essential." 

Thus  both  sides  are  now  under  threat  from 
the  other  Washington,  which  has  Insisted 
that  negotiations  in  the  face  of  threats 
are  impossible,  is  threatening  to  go  on  In- 
truding Into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Mos- 
cow, which  arranged  the  summit  by  with- 
drawing the  Berlin  threat,  Is  again  threat- 
ening to  kick  us  out  of  Berlin. 

Accordingly,  the  essential  meeting  here  Is 
the  Elsenhower-Khrushchev  meeting  before 
the  summit,  for  until  these  two  threats  are 
withdrawn  the  whole  basis  of  any  agree- 
ment Is  In  Jeopardy,  and  It  Is  not  even  cer- 
tain that  the  negotiations  on  other  points 
can  begin. 

A    POSSIBLE   COMPROMISE 

There  is  one  possible  and  even  reasonable 
way  out  of  this  dilemma.  Negotiations  for 
a  system  of  international  control  and  in- 
spection of  arms  limitation  and  nuclear  test 
suspension  are  in  progress.  So  are  negotia- 
tions for  a  settlement  of  the  Berlin  ques- 
tion. 

Accordingly,  both  Khrushchev  and  Eis- 
enhower could  ease  the  present  tension  by 
agreeing  that  there  should  be  no  more 
threaU  of  kicking  the  Allies  out  of  Berlin 
while  the  German  talks  are  in  progress  and 
no  more  unautborissed  U.S.  flights  over  the 
Soviet  Union  while  the  negotUtlons  for  a 
legal  system  of  International  arms  Inspection 
and   control    are    going   on. 

In  practical  terms.  It  Is  highly  unlike- 
ly that  the  United  SUtes  can  carry  on  addi- 
tional flights  over  the  Soviet  Union  anyway, 
for  the  Allies,  who  have  to  provide  the  bases 
for  these  flights,  are  opposed  to  them  and 
are  likely  to  remain  so  until  the  present  ten- 
sion is  reduced. 

Beyond  thla,  such  a  compromise  agree- 
ment might  not  mean  much,  but  at  least  It 
would  save  two  red  faces,  and  permit  the 
Allies  to  get  down  to  the  larger  questions 
they  were  negotiating  before  aU  the  foolUh- 
ness  of    the   last    3    weeks   got   out   of  hand. 


CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ufider 
the  agreement  entered  Into  last  night, 
the  Senate  will  now  continue  with  the 
consideration  of  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar 

The  question  now  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  John  S.  Bragdon  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  we  are  operating  under  the  limited 
time  agreement.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  counted? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  want  the  time 
taken  out  of  the  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rojl. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr    ENGLE.     Mr   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement  previously  entered,  debate 
on  the  nomination  of  John  S.  Bragdon 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  is  under  the  control  of  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader,  there 
having  been  20  minutes  on  the  side  al- 
lotted. 10  minutes  on  each  side,  on  each 
nomination. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Engle  i  as  much  time  as  he  desires, 
and  he  in  turn  can  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr  President.  I  spoke 
at  length  on  this  matter  last  night,  and 
I  shall  only  summarize  briefly  what  I 
said  at  that  time. 

We  have  before  us  two  nominations  of 
retired  military  officers,  one  an  admiral 
•  in  the  Nav>'.  and  the  other  a  major 
general.  My  objection  to  the  confirma- 
tion by  these  nominations  is  that  I  do  not 
believe  military  officers  should  be  run- 
ning the  civilian  regulatory  agencies  of 
this  Nation.  I  emphasize  the  point  be- 
cause I  wLsh  to  make  it  perfectly  plain 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  reflect  upon  the 
character  or  the  ability  of  either  one  of 
these  officers,  both  of  whom  have  dis- 
tinguished military  records. 

I  again  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  a  military  officer 
is  the  head  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  at  this  time.  An  admiral  is  the 
chief  Administrator  of  the  Maritime 
Administration.  Now  it  is  sought  to 
make  an  admiral  the  Chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Board,  and  it  is  sought  to 
place  upon  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
another  military  officer,  a  retired  major 
general  of  the  Army  Engineers. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  ample  tal- 
ent   throughout    the    United    States    in 
the   civilian   category,    with    broad   ex- 
perience   in    business    and    administra- 
tion, to  manage  these  offices   in  these 
great  civilian   regulatory   agencies,  and 
that  in  the  absence  of  some  obvious  and 
overriding     reason    the    administration 
should  be  called  upon  to  seek  out  civil- 
ians for  those  posts,  rather  than  to  take 
the  easy  way,  by  selecting  retired  mili- 
tary' officers  who  happen  to  be  available. 
I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
report  filed  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state   and    Foreign    Commerce    of    the 
Senate   approving   confirmation  of   the 
nominations  agrees  inisrinciple  with  my 
objections.     The   majority    asserts   that 
the  objections  arc  sound,  but  states  we 
should  not  call  them  into  operation  at 
this  time.    It  is  my  belief  that  if   we 
are  going  to  stop,  we  ought  to  stop  now. 
This  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  stop. 
If  nominations  of  other  military'  officers 
are  sent  to  the  Senate,  we  shall  face  the 
same    problem    of    the    implied    reflec- 
tion— and  we  intend  none — upon  mili- 
tary-   officers    whose     nominations    are 
before  us. 

I  hope  the  U.S.  Senate  will  not  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  confirma- 
tion of   the   nominations   of   these   two 


military  officers,  not  as  any  refiection 
upon  them  personally,  but  as  an  asser- 
tion of  a  policy  by  the  Congress  and  by 
the  Senate  that  we  intend  to  insist  that 
these  great  civilian  regulatory  agencies 
shall  be  operated  by  civilians  unless 
there  is  some  obvious  and  overriding 
reason  for  selecting  a  man  from  a  mili- 
tary x>rganization,  or  a  retired  military 
officer. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
once  again  for  sticking  to  high  principles 
in  the  protest  he  has  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee and  with  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
when  he  says  now  is  as  good  a  time  as 
any  to  draw  the  line  on  this  principle, 
his  point  needs  some  qualification. 

Now  Ls  a  better  time  than  any  later 
time.  Now  is  a  worse  ^me  than  any 
previous  time.  If  the  principle  is 
valid — and  I  believe  it  is — the  line 
should  have  been  drawn  many  years  ago. 
The  longer  we  ix)stp>one  action  in  this 
body  the  worse  the  situation  will  get. 
If  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  principle 
that  civilians  ought  to  run  the  civilian 
branch  of  government,  that  is  another 
matter.  Assuming  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion is  valid— and  I  certainly  believe  it 
is,  for  our  Constitution  declares  it  to  be 
the  intent  of  our  Government — then  I 
say  the  time  must  be  now.  It  is  not  sim- 
ply a  convenient  time;  this  is  the  best 
time  left  to  prevent  the  drift  toward 
military  men  running  the  civilian 
agencies    of    the    Government 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  His  correction  is  in 
order. 

Now  IS  a  better  time  than  any  later 
time,  and  a  worse  time  than  any  time 
heretofore  to  take  this  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  cover  in  some 
detail  the  intrusion  of  military  person- 
nel into  the  civilian  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  some  time. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes,  so  that  I 
may  finish. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  2  minutes  from 
the  time  of  the  minority  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  E^^GLE.  I  appreciate  that  cour- 
tesy from  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  detail  the  mat- 
ter at  great  length.  I  did  so  last  night 
in  the  speech  I  made  at  that  time.  I 
shall  not  proceed  further,  except  to  say 
that  we  have  too  many  military  men  now 
serving  in  civilian  posts.  This  is  the 
time  to  stop.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
stop  the  practice. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  one  minute  re- 
maining, I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  find  qiyself  in  agreement  with  the 
views  expiTssed  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league frcrni  California,  I  wish  to  address 


myself    to    another    principle    which    I 
think  is  deeply  involved  in  this  question. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  the  ' 
Democratic  majority  to  confirm  the 
nominations  of  members  of  regulatory 
boards,  when  there  will  be  a  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  elected  in  4 
months.  I  think  this  is  a  principle  which 
is  not  a  partisan  principle.  It  would 
apply  equally  if  Republicans  controlled 
the  Congress  and  the  Democrats  the 
White  House.  I  believe  that  when  Sen- 
ator Taft  was  expecting  to  be  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  he  aiinounced  that 
such  would  be  his  policy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 
Mr.  GRUENING     I  yield. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  there 
i.s  under  consideration  a  principle  which 
as  I  have  said  ought  to  be  appUed  with- 
out partisanship.  It  should  apply 
equally  if  we  had  a  Democratic  adnim- 
istration  in  the  White  House,  instead  of 
a  Republican  administration.  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  the  future  President 
not  have  his  hands  tied  for  a  perioa  of 
years  by  the  appointment  of  a  nominee 
whose  views  represent  those  of  a  differ- 
ent administration. 

So  far  as  the  nomination  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
know  General  Bragdon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  minute  of  my  own. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  3  minutes 
remaining.    Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  the  case  of  Gen- 
^  eral  Bragdon,  I  do  not  know  General 
Bragdon.  I  have  nothing  against  him. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  an  excellent 
individual  in  every  respect.  I  have  no 
criticism  whatsoever  of  him  I  do  criti- 
cize the  principle  involved  in  the  con- 
firmation at  this  time  of  his  or  any  other 
similar  nomination. 

The  fact  is  that  General  Bragdon 
would  be  appointed  only  for  a  term  of 
approximately  7  months.  His  term 
would  expire  December  31,  I960.  The 
principle  still  remains. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why,  if  the  nomi- 
nation of  General  Bragdon  were  not  con- 
firmed— if  the  Senate  did  not  concur— 
the  President  could  not  make  a  recess 
appointment  2  weeks  hence,  when  the 
Congress  shall  have  adjourned,  which 
would  enable  his  appointee  to  serve  un- 
til the  next  President  assumes  office. 
However,  in  that  case  the  Democratic 
Party  would  not  be  put  in  the  position  of 
responsibility  for  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  made  by  an  administration 
which  is  on  its  way  out. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  said  yesterday,  this  is  a  dying 
administration.    A  principle  is  involved. 
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a::ci  I  reg:  el  to  say  o.ir  party  in  the  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  seen  fti  to  adopt  the 
principle. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  F\-esident.  the  mi- 
nority yields  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  f;  m  New  Hampshire 
[Mr    Cotton   . 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  has  rec- 
ommended confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion. I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
any  extended  arsument,  even  if  I  had 
tune  to  do  so. 

The  proposal  to  make  an  artificial  dis- 
tinction as  between  those  whose  orig- 
inal education  and  principal  background 
a.-f^  m;:.' !.:•.  ;:.  r.ature  and  those  whose 
oi.gina.  tci :;  .tUw:;  and  principal  back- 
ground are  civiUan  in  nature  is.  in  my 
judgment,  a  rather  artificial,  strained, 
and  farfet-ched  proposal.  The  test  should 
be  the  ability,  the  integrity,  and  the 
competency  of  public  officials,  res^ard- 
less  of  what  may  be  their  background. 

If  those  whose  background  is  military 
were  to  be  jud^'ed  oi.ly  by  that  fact,  we 
would  be  raising  a  precedent  which  is 
not  conducive  to  efficiency  or  competency 
in  public  service. 

With  reference  to  Gen.  John  St'oart 
Biagdon.  certainly  his  education  and  his 
o.'-itjinal  background  are  military,  but  I 
happen  to  know  him  as  one  who  served 
111  the  flood-controi  work  in  my  own 
section  of  the  country  in  New  England. 
He  sened  as  adviser  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  has  a  military 
background,  and  that  background  did  not 
seem  to  deter  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  in  this  country  from  se- 
lecting him  for  the  highest  office  in  this 
land.  General  Bragdon's  record  is  such 
that  not  one  single  word,  not  one  single 
suggestion  was  raised  in  the  hearings 
on  this  nomination  against  his  charac- 
ter, his  integrity,  or  his  abihty. 

I  suggest  that  there  need  be  no  hesi- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in  con- 
firming the  nomination  of  John  Stuart 
Bragdon. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr   COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  General  Bragdon  was 
born  in  my  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
I  can  see  no  more  obstacle  to  his  ap- 
pointment because  of  the  fact  that  he 
went  to  a  military  school  than  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  also  attended  Car- 
negie Tech.  There  is  no  more  argument 
against  him  because  of  his  mUitary 
background  than  because  of  his  technical 
and  engineering  background,  both  of 
which,  in  fact,  add  to  his  competency  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which 
he  has  been  appointed. 

Not  one  word  was  said,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  knows,  in  any 
way  impugning  or  touching  upon  the 
character,  integrity,  or  qualifications  of 
General  Bragdon;   is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COTTON.     That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  California  yield 
one-half  more  minute  to  me. 


Mr  KUCHEL.  I  yield  a  half  minute 
to  trie  Senator  frDin  New  Hampshire. 

Tne  PREoIUING  OFFICER  Tlie 
time  of  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  inaiik  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  remarks. 

Mr  President,  just  now  I  was  yielded 
a  half  minute  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  recapitulate  my  recollection,  we  had 
allotted  to  us  10  minutes.  I  yielded  2 
minutes  to  my  colleague  from  California 
I  Mr.  EngleI.  I  endeavored  to  yield 
3^2  to  my  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. That  is  a  total  of  5  4  minutes. 
There  are  two  other  Senators  who  desire 
to  speak,  and  if  there  is  any  question 
concerning  the  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  minority  be  given  4 
minutes  to  allocate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the   Senator  from   New   Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  summarize  by  re- 
peating that  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTTl.  The  hearings  of  the  commit- 
tee completely  and  definitely  established 
the  eflflciency  and  competence  of  Mr. 
Bragdon.  I  now  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr,  KUrHEL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  able  s  r.itor  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  object  to  the  question  which  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  competency  of 
military  people  serving  in  appointive 
positions  in  Government.  I  debated  this 
subject  at  great  length  in  the  Senate  last 
ni!?ht.  and  I  dp  not  wish  to  detain  my 
colleagues  any  longer  than  necessary. 
But  the  question  was  raised  in  debate 
last  night  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Carroll)  when  he 
said: 

It  is  my  own  personal  opinion  that  there 
are  too  many  colonela  and  too  many  briga- 
dier generals  In  the  U.S.  Senate  coming  out 
of  World  War  II.  because  they  also  have  a 
strong  affinity  with  the  military. 

If  that  is  the  type  of  thinking  that  is 
to  be  applied  to  anyone  who  has  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  I  think  the  Senate 
Chamber  will  be  rather  empty,  because 
I  find,  on  reviewing  the  records  of  Sena- 
tors, that  practically  all  of  us  have  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  in  some  capacity  or 
other,  and  I  do  not  think  such  service 
has  affected  our  decisions  one  whit. 

I  said  last  night  that  naturally  we 
lean  toward  the  school  tie.  so  to  speak, 
of  the  service  in  which  we  were  engaged. 
But  such  service  does  not  affect,  and 
never  has  affected  the  decisions  of  Sena- 
tors, and  I  do  not  think  such  service  will 
affect  the  decisions  of  military  people 
serving  in  important  positions. 

We  may  raise  the  question  whether 
too  many  lawyers  are  serving  in  the 
Senate  or  whether  too  many  lawyers 
have  been  appointed  to  executive  poei- 
tions.  They.  too.  have  had  a  very  nar- 
row training,  if  we  look  on  law  as  the 
only  education  that  they  have  received. 


I  suggest  that  lawyers  have  a  very 
broad  education,  just  as  military  people 
have  a  broad  education.  Therefore  I  do 
not  think  we  should  raise  the  question 
of  the  capability  of  a  man  to  serve 
merely  because  he  has  been  a  military 
person  or  because  he  is  a  lawyer  or  be- 
cause he  ^  a  doctor. 

I  believe  the  criterion  we  must  apply 
to  all  of  these  men  is  their  loyalty  to 
the  country.  If  a  man  is  loyal  to  our 
country  and  to  our  form  of  government. 
I  do  not  care  whether  he  is  a  military 
person,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  minister,  or 
whatnot.  Loyalty  is  the  criterion  that 
we  should  apply,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
can  question  the  loyalty  of  any  military 
man  serving  In  any  capacity  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  had  a  very  distinguished  career 
as  a  general  in  the  Air  Force  and  as  a 
jet  pilot.  I  do  not  think  that  derogates 
in  any  way  from  his  distinguished  serv- 
ice as  a  Senator,  but  I  would  like  to  a.sk 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  whether  these 
possibly  invidious  remarks  are  applica- 
ble to  captains  in  the  Navy,  because  I  am 
one  of  those  and  I  do  not  want  It  to  be 
implied  that  I  am  l&ss  of  a  Senator  be- 
cause I  am  a  Navy  captain 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  have  to 
ask  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr  Carroll)  to  comment  on 
that,  because  he  is  the  one  who  rai.s«d 
the  question  of  too  many  colonels  and 
generals  in  the  Senate.  I  did  not  say 
that.  Frankly,  being  an  Air  Force  per- 
son, I  recognize  the  value  of  the  Navy, 
and  I  would  welcome  Navy  captains 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tors remarks. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  I 
could  not  quite  hear  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  Mav  we  hive 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  ^ 

Mr  CARROLL.  My  name  has  been 
mentioned,  and  I  wish  to  find  out  what 
advice  is  sought. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  advice  that 
was  asked  of  me  by  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  referred  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  la.st  evening 
when  he  said: 

It  1«  my  own  personal  opinion  that  there 
are  too  many  colonels  and  too  many  brigadier 
generals  in  the  US  Senate  coming  out  of 
World    War    II,    because    they    alao    have    a 

strong  affinity  with  the  military. 

What  my  friend  asked  me  was  why  I 
did  not  include  captains  in  the  Navy.  I 
suggested  he  would  have  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  be- 
cause I  did  not  raise  the  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  time  left  within  which  to 
respond  ? 
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The  PRESIDING  OF?^CFJ^.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired  The  Senator 
from  California  has  suPKe-^-'ed  tiie  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CARROLI..  I  a-sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  permitt<?d  Ui  proceed 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  withhold  my  sugges- 
tion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  How- 
ever. I  remind  the  Senator  that  we  are 
on  controlled  time.  I  wonder  if  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  such  time  as  he  haa 
available  under  his  control  on  the  next 
appointment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
been  mentioned  and  I  think  he  should 
be  entitled  to  spc'ak  for  3  or  4  minutes. 
I  think  all  of  us  have  some  questions, 
and  with  permis.'^^ion  of  my  friend  from 
California.  I  ask  unanimous  consr-rjt  that 
we  be  allowed  5  minutes  more  on  this 
nomination. 

The  PRJESIDING  OFFICEit  With- 
out objection.  5  minutes,  In  addition  to 
the  time  or'ginally  allotted,  will  be  al- 
lotted to  each  side. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiiT  Was  the  unanimous 
consent  request  put  to  the  Senate? 
Was  there  any  opportunity  to  object? 
I  .shall  not  object.  I  merely  reser\-e  the 
right  to  object.  In  order  to  say  that  I 
did  not  want  any  more  time  and  I  do 
not  think  any  more  time  Is  necessary 
I  regret,  however,  that  the  very  few 
words  that  we  have  time  to  say  here 
were  interrupted,  and  we  were  harassed 
so  that  I  could  not  have  3  minutes  of 
uninterrupted  opportunity  to  say  a  very 
few  words. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  5ield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  l9  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  proceed. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  this 
discussion  arose  last  evening  following 
the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  EngleI,  who  was  point- 
ing out  to  the  Senate  that  he  believed 
too  much  preference  was  being  given  to 
retired  admirals  and  generals  in  ap- 
pointments to  civilian  agencies  of  the 
Government.  The  question  was  not 
their  loyalty.  That  is  not  the  issue  at 
all.  The  question  is  ability,  integrity, 
and  knowledge  of  the  agency.  It  is  a 
question  of  appointing  men  who  have 
had  some  training  in  economics  and 
politics,  and  who  have  been  concerned 
most  of  their  lives  with  what  we  call 
the  general  welfare  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Colorado  did 
say  what  I  now  quote  from  the  Rbcord 
in  his  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwatctI,  who,  it  was 
developed  last  night.  Is  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  Air  Force  Reserve:  "I 
understand  the  natural  afBuity  that  one 
general  has  for  another." 
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Wl.at  I  tned  to  convey  to  the  Senav>r 
fn»m  An/,ona  was  t^lat  a  ronstitutional 
question  wa.'^  involved,  and  that  a  gen- 
eral couui  not  delei-nune  foreign  po.icy 
under  the  Con^stitution  Last  night  we 
were  talking  about  a  Pi-esident  of  the 
United  States  who  had  recalled  a  gen- 
eral who,  the  President  felt,  might 
broaden  a  local  war  which  could  have 
developed  into  world  war  III.  lliat 
question  was  debated  in  Congress  at  one 
time.  However,  most  people  have  al- 
ways contended  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution civilians  are  always  supreme  over 
the  military  In  this  democracy. 

Tlierefore.  there  is  no  Intent  to  im- 
pugn the  loyalty  or  even  the  ability  of 
the  military  men  whom  we  have  trained 
and  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  our 
Nation.  We  give  them  adequate  pen- 
sions, and  they  are  entitled  to  it.  These 
men  devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
this  NatiorL  What  we  were  talking 
about  last  night  was  whether  it  is  a  wise 
policy  to  have  these  men  go  Into  our 
great  civilian  agencies  to  handle  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  our  economy.  We 
are  not  talking  specifically  of  this  ad- 
miral or  that  general.  We  were  talking 
on  the  broad  issue. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Not  at  this  time.  I 
have  only  3  minutes.  I  wish  to  respond. 
The  able  Senator  from  California  was 
seeking  to  develop  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  fundamental  philosophy. 

It  Is  true  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  said  that  in  1952.  when  we 
elected  a  general  In  this  country',  there 
was  a  similar  pattern  In  Latin  American 
countries.  Many  generals  were  rimnlng 
those  countries.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  did  say  he  thought  there 
were  too  many  generals  running  too 
many  coimtrles.  He  did  make  the  ob- 
servation that  there  were  too  many  colo- 
nels and  generals,  perhaps.  In  the  U.S. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presldeht.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  may  have  1  additional 
minute,  so  that  I  may  address  a  question 
to  him. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Tlie  Senator  from  Col- 
orado Is  from  the  State  which  has  the 
great,  new  Air  Force  Academy,  which  I 
visited  quite  recently.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  rule  out  all  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Air  Force  Academy 
from  the  possible  pursuit  of  careers  in 
civil  life.  Including  civilian  careers  in  the 
Government? 

Ml-.  CARROLL.    No;  not  at  all. 

General  Mussett,  who  recently  retired 
as  commander  of  Lowry  Field  In  Den- 
ver, where  for  several  years  the  Acad- 
emy was  located,  was  very  quickly 
picked  up  by  the  Martin  Co.  He  has 
gone  Into  private  Industry.  The  Martin 
Co.  may  want  to  use  his  skill  In  that  field, 
because  the  MarUn  plant  builds  the  Ti- 


tan, and  perhaps  Oencral  Mussett  has 
iiad  some  particular  experience  In  that 

f.eld.  We  know  that  private  corpora- 
tions are  constantly  picking  up  retired 
mihta:-y  people 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  his  fine  statement  that  a 
man's  personal  abihtj'  and  Integrity  Is 
what  counts,  rather  than  his  back- 
ground. 

I  should  like  to  terminate  this  discus- 
sion, much  of  w  hich  has  been  Irrelevant, 
by  putting  into  the  Record  «i  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  John  Stuart  Bragdon,  a 
retired  officer  of  the  U.S.  Army.  He  was 
bom  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  on  May  21.  1893. 
His  education  was  acquired  in  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  the  U.S.  Engmeer 
School,  and  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School.  He  has  had  the  following 
experience: 

Commissioned  second  lieutenant,  1915; 
advanced  to  major  general.  October 
1950.  Retired  June  30,  1951.  General 
staff  with  troops.  Philippine  Islands. 
1929-31.  District  engineer.  Providence. 
R.I..  1931-41,  directed  flood  control  and 
river  and  harbor  improvement  In  west- 
em  New  England.  Division  engineer. 
Atlanta.  Ga..  1941-44;  directed  all  war 
construction  In  South  Atlantic  States; 
aii-field  construction  In  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  and  West  Indies.  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  1944- 
50.  Deputy  Chief  of  Engineers,  1950-51. 
Staff  member  of  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  1954-55.  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  public  works 
planning,  1955  to  present.  Awarded 
Purple  Heart;  D.S.M.:  O.L.C.  Honorary 
member,  American  Institute  of  Archi- 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  that  rep- 
resents the  varied  and  distinguished  ex- 
perience and  background  of  a  man  who 
Is  competent  both  in  civilian  and  mili- 
tary activities  with  respect  to  matters 
in  Government  and  Government  plan- 
ning, and  who  will  serve  well  in  the  ca- 
pacity for  which  he  has  been  nominated. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  abs«?nce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRK.SEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

All  time  for  debate  is  exhausted. 
Tlie  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  John 
S.  Bragdon  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board?  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Bartlett] 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr. 
MtreRAY]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGsl  Is  absent  because  of  Illness 

The  Senator  from  Tennes.see  IMr  Ke- 
FAtrvER] .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.     Kehni:dy].     the     Senator     from 
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Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  necessarily  absent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr  Bartiett  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  iMr,  Kennedy]  would 
vote  "yea,"  if  they  were  present  and 
votinfT 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL]  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  :  Mr  Schoeppel]  would  vote 
"yea  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

I  [No.   256] 

YEAS— 73 


Aiken 

Pong 

Mansfield 

AUott 

Prear 

Monroney 

Beall 

Pulbrlght 

Morton 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Bible 

Gore 

Muskle 

Bridges 

Green 

Pastore 

Brunadale 

Hart 

Prouty 

BvL-h 

Hayden 

Randolph 

Butler 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Bvrd,  Va 

HIU 

Russell 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Holland 

Saltonst&U 

Cape  hart 

Hruska 

Scott 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Smathers 

Case,  N  J 

Javlts 

Smith 

Caae.  S   Dak 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Sparkman 

Chavez 

Johnston,  8.C 

Stennls 

Church 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Wiley 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

WUllams.  Del. 

Dlrtsen 

Lausche 

WUliams,  N.J. 

Dworshak 

Lusk 

Yarborough    • 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Young.  N.  Dak 

EUender 

McNamara 

Ervln 

Magnuson 
NAY&-  18 

Anderson 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Cannon 

Gruenlng 

McOee 

Carroll 

Hartke 

Morse 

Clark 

Humphrey 

M06S 

Dodd 

Long.  H.iwal! 

Proxnilre 

Douglas 

Long,  La. 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Bitfttett 

Kennedy 

O'Mahoney 

■HUUll0i 

Martin 

Schoeppel 

Kefauver 

Murray 

Symington 
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So   the  nomination   was  confirmed. 


I--EDERAI.  MARITIME  BOARD — NOM- 
INATION OP'  VICE  ADM.  RALPH  E. 
WILSON 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E.  Wilson,  of 

Mar%iand,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  WiL- 
LUMs  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair  > .  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Vice  Adm. 
Ralph  E.  WiL-^on  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  not  had  any 
time  yielded  to  him. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  desire  to 
speak  for  half  a  mmute  on  the  action 
which  just  took  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection'^ 

Mr,  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  this  is 
out  of  the  controlled  time,  I  take  it. 


The  PRESIDINCi  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Te.\as  restate  his  request? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  have  I  minute 
to  speak  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  voting  for  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  S.  Bragdon  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  I  do 
not  mean  thereby  to  approve  the  practice 
of  stacking  civilian  boards  with  military 
personnel.  The  Senate  has,  for  7  "'a 
years,  been  confirming  nominations  of 
military  personnel  to  civilian  boards. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I 
heard  the  testimony  about  John  8  Brag- 
don, an  engineering  officer  who  had 
served  for  many  years  with  the  Army 
Engineers,  in  what  might  be  called  a 
civilian  capacity,  in  the  construction  of 
works  all  over  the  country  that  were 
under  the  Supervision  of  the  Army 
Engineers. 

I  think  the  principle  of  stacking  civil- 
ian boards  with  military  personnel  is 
bad  But  these  men,  John  S  Bragdon, 
and  Ralph  E.  Wilson,  were  found  to  be 
exceptionally  competent  men,  with  fine 
records  The  question  had  not  been 
rai.sed  by  the  Senate  in  such  a  way  that 
it  was  shown  that,  thumbs  down,  we  were 
going  to  have  all  the  civilian  boards 
stacked  with  military  persormel.  I 
thought  to  turn  down  the  nominations 
of  these  two  men  would  be  to  put  a  black 
mark  against  records  of  a  lifetime  of 
good  service  in  these  concluding  hours  of 
confirmations. 

In  voting  for  confirmation,  however,  I 
do  not  approve  of  the  principle  of  turn- 
ing the  control  of  our  civilian  govern- 
ment over  to  the  military.  I  think  the 
Senate  should  serve  notice  that  we  want 
to  preserve  the  civilian  character  of  our 
civilian  government;  and  I  serve  notice 
that  in  voting  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  nominations  of  these  men  under  the 
circumstances.  I  am  not  approving  the 
principle  of  turning  our  civilian  govern- 
ment into  a  military  government. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  time  may  be  ex- 
tended for  1  minute,  so  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  appreciate  this 
courtesy  because  I  wish  to  say  that  on 
the  nomination  just  confirmed  I  voted 
"nay"  on  the  question  of  advising  and 
consenting  to  the  nomination  of  John  S. 
Bragdon  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

I  want  it  made  quite  clear  and  I  give 
the  assurance  that  I  have  nothing 
against  Mr.  Bragdon.  I  am  sure  he  is 
a  very  honorable,  fine,  and  capable  man. 
But  I  think  the  point  was  well  made  by 


the  Senator  from  California,  as  well  as 
other  Senators,  about  filling  regulatory 
txxlies  with  retired  military  personnel. 

There  are  no  finer  people  than  many 
of  our  retired  officers,  but  the  regulatory 
agencies  have  a  responsibility  of  a  ci- 
vilian nature.  They  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected in  that  sense. 

I  wish  to  have  the  Record  clear  that 
my  vote  was  not  a  vote  against  Mr. 
Bragdon,  but  against  the  principle  of 
such  appointments.  I  wish  him  well.  I 
am  sure  he  will  do  well  In  his  responsi- 
bility. I  would  not  desire  to  have  any 
vote  I  cast  be  a  refiection  uE>on  a  man's 
honorable  service.  I  hope  he  will  un- 
derstand the  spirit  of  the  vote  which 
was  cast. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  time  is  con- 
trolled. Senators  are  discussing  the 
nomination.  I  think  we  ought  to  hold 
the  discussions  under  the  agreement. 
Senators  have  10  minutes.  I  think  the 
acting  majority  leader  should  yield  some 
time 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains,  and  who  is  in  con- 
trol of  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  is  under  the  control  of  tlie  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader. 
The  time  remaining  is  10  minutes  for 
each  side. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President.  I 
yield  3  minuter  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E. 
Wilson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  for  a  term 
of  4  years  expiring  June  30.  1964 

I  have  nothing  whatever  against 
Admiral  Wilson.  The  testimony  appears 
to  show  that  Admiral  Wilson  is  an  ex- 
cellent individual. 

It  is  a  fact  that  I  agree  with  the  points 
raised  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Cahfornia  last  night  and  sub- 
sequently. The  present  administration 
is  packing  our  boards  with  military  men. 
And  had  it  not  done  so  this  issue  would 
not  now  have  been  raised. 

There  is  a  further  principle  Involved 
which  I  consider  to  be  more  important; 
that  is.  it  is  wrong  to  tie  the  hands  of 
an  incoming  President  with  appoint- 
ments which  will  last  well  through  his 
administration.  If  the  nomination  of 
Admiral   Wilson   is   confirmed,   he   will 


serve  during  tiie  entiie  term  of  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  will  be  a  national  election  4 
months  hence.  We  sliaii  have  a  change 
of  adniinustration  This  Congress  will 
expire  m  10  days.  If  U.e  President 
wishes  to  do  so,  he  can  make  what^iver 
"interim  appomlment  he  desires,  and  the 
recess  appointee  will  be  able  to  serve 
imtil  January,  or  until  such  time  as  the 
next  President  should  see  fit  to  make  a 
change. 

There  is  a  basic  difTereucr  m  philos- 
ophy between  the  R<>t'ublican  Parly  and 
the  Democratic  Party  a-s  txj  regulatory 
agencies.  That  was  Aell  expressed  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia when  he  said  that  this  admin- 
istration, in  rega-d  to  regulatory 
agencies,  is  sending  tlie  foxes  to  guard 
the  chlcken5 

When  I  quot'd  ihat  s'a^ement  for  the 
Rf-x>rd.  this  morrun^'  I  noticed  on  page 
13800  there  was  a  typoKrapLical  error, 
and  I  was  made  to  say : 

Tlie  Klse:ihf)w>r-N'.x->n  admlnlstxatlcn  has 
set  the  foxes  ••    gr.hw  ihe  chicken*. 

That  was  ;ui  error,  but  I  arr.  not  sure 
I  should  not  -.ft  It  .<5tand  What  I  said 
was  that  the  Eisenh^'wer-Nixnn  adrr.in- 
Istration  had  sent  the  foxes  w  gu<\rd  the 
chickens,  as  wa5  .^tftt/»d  by  the  Senator 
from  California 

I  have  called  atU'nti'^n  U>  this  item, 
and  I  believe  the  permanent  Record 
should  be  changed.  But  it  may  well  be 
that  the  fo\f-s  !:avp  pnryv.-  d  the  chickens 
or  devoured  them 

Mr.  President,  only  a  few  month.^  atro 
we  confirmed  the  nomination  of  anotljer 
member  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  This  means  th.^t  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unitt^i  States,  who  in  my 
judgment  is  very  likely  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat, will  be  able  to  do  nothing  with  the 
Board  for  a  time.  In  this  ca.<;e  for  4 
years,  if   this  nomination  is  confirmed. 

In  respect  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Lee.  whose  nomination  will  soon  be  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  api>ointnirnt  \^-  to 
be  for  7  years,  through  the  f.r.'-t 
term  of  our  next  President  lind  3 
years  thereafter 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCP^R  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ala.^ka  has 
expired 

Mr   OHUFNINO     May  I  have  1  more 

minute'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  additunal  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  not  interfere  in  any  sen.se  with  the 
orderly  process  of  government  if  we  re- 
fuse to  confirm  these  nominations.  If 
the  nomination  of  Mr  Lee  were  not 
confirmed,  he  would  automatically  con- 
tinue to  serve  during  the  remainder  of 
the  Elsenhower-Nixon   administration. 

When  our  new  President  takes  over 
in  January  he  will  then  be  able  to  re- 
place Mr  Lee,  If  he  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

I  therefore  rise  In  opposition  to  the'^ 
nominations,  not  because  I  have  any 
criticism  of  the  Individuals.     I  wish  to 


make  Uiat  very  clear,  for  what  is  said  in 
this  debate  by  me  is  no  reflection  upon 
tnem.  and  wiuuid  nut  be  considered  as 
such.  I  awree  w.Lii  the  coninienls  of 
the  di&tmg Oiiheu  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  as  to  the  merits  of  these  appoint- 
ments. But  I  think  the  pruiciple  con- 
tended for  is  valid,  and  I  llunk  it  is  a 
shame  to  tie  the  hands  of  tlie  i.exi  Pres- 
ident, be  he  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alxiiku  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mi  President,  will  the 
Fenator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute?  I 
should  like  to  address  an  observation  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Are  not  the  Board?  to 
which  these  appointments  are  to  be 
made  the  arms  of  the  legislative  branch 
rather  than  of  the  executive  branch? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  No.  under  tlie  pres- 
ent administration  these  Boards  have 
been  the  arms  of  the  executive  branch, 
and  they  have  carried  out  the  policies 
the  Executive  wishes  to  have  carried  out. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Federal  Mantmie 
Board  is  an  arm  of  the  legislative 
branch,  ni>t  if  the  executive. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  happen  to  know 
a  good  deal  about  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  Alaska  has  been  seriously  af- 
fected by  its  policies.  Those  policies,  in 
my  Judgment,  have  not  been  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  My  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFTL  The 
Senator   from   Florida   is   recognized. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wvoming  [Mr.  McGee' 

The  PRESIDING  OFfTCER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  trust 
that  this  body  will  not  take  lightly  the 
principle  which  I  think  1."=  at  stake  In 
the  Constitution  great  care  was  exer- 
cised by  our  Founding  Fathers  to  sepa- 
rate the  military  from  civilian  control. 
It  is  specifically  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navj-. 

I  think  there  is  merit  in  taking  care 
with  respect  to  any  encroachments  by 
the  military-  upon  civilian  functions. 
Since  World  War  II.  and  particularly  be- 
cause of  World  War  II  and  of  the  cold 
war  which  has  followed,  the  military  has 
come  to  play  a  very  prominent  and  nec- 
essarily important  role  in  our  legislating, 
our  economizing,  and  our  budgeting 
functions  in  the  Government.  The  mil- 
itary Las  never  before  bulked  so  large  in 
this  respect,  but  probably  it  will  become 
larger. 

That  Is  the  reason  there  is  point,  it 
seems  to  me.  In  raising  the  question  of 
a  watch  over  military  men  moving  into 
admittedly  civilian  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Tliere  Is  no  opposition  to  military  men 
a5  ."^uch.    They  have  a  tremendous  stake 


m  our  Government.  They  have  a  great 
sphere  of  influence  now.  Our  contention 
i.":  simply  an  attempt  to  try  to  maintain 
sume  balance  m  what  poses  as  a  civilian 
Government.  We  concern  ourselves  u.th 
the  tr«  nd.  Not  only  have  the  militaiy 
men  taken  on  a  new  influence  m  regard 
to  budgeting  t-o  the  economy  of  the 
country.  I.:  ;  .-o  they  now  are  serving 
in  civilian  agencies. 

According  to  a  House  study,  made  in 
the  present  session,  these  military  men 
are  also  going  into  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy,  in  corporations  which  deal 
with  contracts  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. More  than  1,400  are  serving  in 
that  capacity. 

I  suggest,  in  conclusion,  that  this  is 
not  an  occasion  of  the  foxes  being  sent 
to  guard  the  henhouses.  Rather,  "us 
chickens"  have  all  been  crowded  out.  or 
are  being  crowded  out.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  foxes  are  being  sent  to  watch 
the  foxes  in  the  foxholes. 

Mr.  BUTLER      Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Illmois  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 

to     the     distinguished      Senator      from 

Maryland 

Mr.  BUIXEH.  Mr.  Pra-^idcnt.  I 
sLrongli'  recommend  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Adm.  Ralph  Wiison  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  Currently  we  are  gravely  con- 
cerned with  the  seapower  capabil.ty  of 
this  Nation.  Seapower  capability  is  a 
combination  of  naval  fleet  capacity  ai:id 
merchant  fleet  capacity  We  need  such 
capability  on  all  fronts.  Admiral  Wii.'^^n 
as  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  fcr 
Logistics  has  acquired  an  extensive  and 
invaluable  experience  in  a  distingu^hed 
naval  career.  He  has  alway.«  been  a 
stanch  advocate  of  a  suong  merchant 
marine.  His  va.-^t  store  of  knowledge  is 
eminently  necessary  and  badly  needed  at 
this  time.  To  penalize  the  welfare  of 
our  maritime  posture  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  previously  served  over  a  period 
of  years  as  one  of  our  leading  naval  offi- 
cers is  not  only  grossly  unjust  to  him. 
but  to  our  Nation  as  well. 

I  am  adamantly  in  favor  of  the  con- 
firmation of  his  confirmation,  and  I  am 
adamantly  opposed  to  an  expressed 
shortsightedness  which  would  preclude 
it. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  confirm  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from 
California.  Before  I  do  so,  may  I  ask 
tlie  Presiding  QCBcer  how  much  time  re- 
mains?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tliree 
minutes  remain  for  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHZF^S  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  3  minutes  remaining  to  the 
Senator  from  Ciililornia. 

Mr.  ENGINE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  state  again  that 
the  opposition  to  this  nomination,  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  is  no  reflection  upon 
the  nominee,  in  this  case  Admiral  Wilson. 
We  do  not  intend  to  put  it  in  that  cate- 
gory at  all.  It  is  a  question  of  principle. 
It  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
poing  to  have  a  civilian  government;  and 
I  have  hish  precedent  which  I  would  like 
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to  read  to  my  colleagues — a  letter  from 
President  Eisenhower  written  in  1948. 
This  is  what  he  said  : 

It  la  my  conviction  that  the  necessary  and 
wise  subordination  of  the  nruUtaj-y  to  civil 
power  will  be  best  sustained  and  our  people 
will  have  srreater  confidence  that  it  Is  so 
sustained  when  ILfelong  professional  s.  i- 
cliers — 

I   am   not   talk:n,'   about   civilian  sol- 
diers, who  soldier  a  little — 
In    the    absence    of    some    obvious   and    over- 
riding   reasons,    abstain    fr   rr.    seeking    high 
political  office 

That  IS  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said,  and  he  went  on  to 
say — and  I  emphasize  this: 

In  the  American  scene  I  see  no  dearth  of 
men  fltted  by  training,  talen',  and  Integrity 
for  national  leadership. 

I  would  add  that  there  is  no  dearth  of 
men  in  the  great  maritime  industry  in 
this  country  who  have  th"  competence  to 
administer  this.  That  is  why  I  am 
objecting  to  these  appointments  It  i.s  a 
matter  of  principle  In  this  instance  we 
not  only  have  a  militarv  man,  an  ad- 
miral, but  he  is  being  appointed  to  a  4- 
year  term,  which  will  place  that  appoint- 
ment beyond  the  purview  of  the  next 
administration,  whoever  may  head  that 
administration. 

Let  me  add  that  there  is  already  one 
adm.iral  in  the  Maritime  Commission. 
The  maritime  administrator  is  an  ad- 
miral. Now  we  shall  have  an  admiral  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  I  assert  that  it 
is  a  reflection  upon  the  great  maritime 
industry  that  somewhere  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land  or  some- 
where along  the  extensive  seacoast  we 
have  not  been  able  evidently,  through 
the  executive  department  at  least,  to  find 
a  civilian  who  is  willing,  able,  and  com- 
petent to  act  as  Chairman  cf  this  great 
Maritime  Board. 

This  is  a  test  of  principle,  a,=:  to  whether 
or  not  we  believe  that  civilian  regulatory 
agencies  ought  to  be  operated  by  civil- 
ians I  suggest  that  if  the  Senator  thinks 
that  is  a  sound  principle  of  eovernment. 
he  should  vote  down  tlie  nomination,  not 
because  Admiral  Wilson  is  not  a  good, 
competent  and  able  man,  but  because  we 
ought  to  have  civilians  m  control  of  our 
civUian  regulatory  agencies  in  this 
country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired  Three 
minutes  remain  for  the  proponents;  the 
time  of  the  opposition  has  expired. 

Mr  DIRKSEN      Mr   President,  I  trust 


that  the  nomination  of  Admiral 


Wilson 
I  point 


will  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
out  certain  facts. 

First,  no  minority  views  were  expressed 
with  respect  to  the  appointment.  The 
only  opposition  view  is  an  individual 
view,  and  insofar  as  I  can  ascertain,  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  support 
the  nomination 


no  question  about 
the  appointee.  He 
record,  both  in  war 
commends  him   for 


Second,  there  is 
the  competence  of 
has  had  a  brilliant 
and  in  peace,  that 
this  type  of  work 

Third,  there  are  no  politics  involved. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Admiral  Wilson 
IS  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  or  what 


he  is.  The  President  ha.s  appointed  him 
to  the  Maritime  Board,  dealing  with  ves- 
sels, their  operation,  construction  dif- 
ferential subsidies,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  are  enjoined  upon  that  Board 
by  the  Maritime  Act 

Here  Is  an  old  sea  dog.  so  to  speak. 
with  long  experience  and  if  he  cannot 
adequately  discharge  the  responsibilities 
of  this  position,  I  do  not  know  who  might 
be  able  to  do  so. 

We  are  not  passing  judgment  upon  the 
basis  ofthe  fact  that  he  wore  a  uniform 
That  would  indeed  be  a  rather  vague 
line  tc  follow  in  judginc  whether  a  per- 
son can  perform  his  duties,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  appomting  power,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
passing  upon  his  capacity  to  discharge 
this  responsibility  in  the  future. 

The  fact  that  he  has  worn  a  uniform 
and  that  a  number  of  stars  and  anchors 
have  graced  his  shoulders  should  never 
be  the  deciding  factor  I  quite  agree 
that  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  load- 
ing Government  with  military  personnel 
to  the  point  where  they  assert  the  d>  >ml- 
nant  view,  but  certainly  that  is  not  the 
case  here.  I  think  we  are  m  a  position 
to  get  a  high  type  public  service  on  the 
part  of  a  person  whose  record  has  been 
established  beyond  all  doubt.  He  merits 
the  wholehearted  coiifirmation  of  the 
Senate. 

I  yield  back  whatever  time  I  have  re- 
maining. 

Mr   GRUENING.     Mr.  President 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senatorfci.ni  Alaska. 

Mr  CTRIENING  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  mquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  nomination. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr   DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr  GOIJDWATER  In  the  remarks 
that  my  distinguished  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia just  made  he  said  this  vote  would 
be  based  on  a  principle.  The  principle 
to  which  he  refers  is  a  principle  with 
which  I  and  most  other  Americans  agree, 
namely,  that  in  our  Government  mili- 
tary people  should  not  gain  power  over 
civilians. 

This  principle,  however,  is  not  in- 
volved. The  principle,  as  my  friend  from 
California  states  it,  is  that  civilians  are 
to  operate  our  Government  agencies. 
What  is  a  retired  military  man  but  a 
civilian''  What  is  a  retired  doctor  or  a 
retired  politician?  Because  a  military 
man  happens  to  choose  to  serve  his  coun- 
try in  uniform  instead  of  in  the  toga  of 
a  Senator,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  a  Governor,  or  in  the  robes  of  a 
doctor,  does  that  make  him  any  different 
when  he  retires? 

I  suggest  that  this  is  indeed  a  strange 
principle.  If  we  accept  the  thesis  of  my 
friend  from  California,  we  must  create  a 
new  breed  in  this  country,  and  a  new 


corral,  so  to  speak,  where  we  ran  put 
this  breed,  where  they  can  live  the  rest 
of  their  lives  in  retirement  and  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  serve  their 
country  That  is  a  strange  attitude  for 
a  Senator  to  take— to  deny  any  Ameri- 
can civilian  the  right  to  serve  his  coun- 
try merely  because  at  one  time  he  wore 
the  uniform  of  the  military. 

Mr.  ENGLE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  no  time 
to  yield  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  adopt 
the  broad  principle  of  avoiding  the  dom- 
ination of  the  military  over  civilians  and 
to  try  to  apply  it  to  retired  officers  I 
think  we  would  be  making  a  dreadful 
mistake  if  wp  did  so 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  ENGLE  I  would  like  to  make 
the  comment  that  In  my  statement  I 
followed  the  language  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  In  the  letter  from 
which  I  have  quoted  time  and  again.  In 
which  he  referred  to  lifelong  professional 
soldiers  being  selected  for  civilian  posi- 
tions in  the  Government.  That  la  what 
I  am  talking  about.  After  military  of- 
ficers retire,  they  can  do  other  things, 
perhaps  in  Industry,  but  they  should  not 
be  In  the  Federal  civilian  regulatory 
agencies. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield. 
Mr  GOLDWATER  I  ask  my  friend 
from  California  what  he  would  suggest 
we  do  with  retired  military  men  who 
have  had  lifelong  service  of.  let  us  say. 
20  or  30  years.  What  shall  we  do  with 
such  men  who  wish  to  serve  their  coun- 
try when  they  are  in  the  bloom  of  life 
at  60  or  65  years  of  age''  Are  we  to 
say  to  them  "Stay  out  of  the  Qovern- 
ment:  we  do  not  trust  you"?  Where 
are  we  going  to  shove  those  citizens'' 

Mr.  EINGLE.  I  would  like  to  see  them 
draw  their  pensions  and  go  fishing.  But 
If  they  do  not  want  to  do  that,  they 
should  go  into  Industry.  I  understand 
that  industries  all  over  the  country  hire 
a  great  many  retired  military  person- 
nel. I  am  in  favor  of  that.  What  I 
oppose  is  lifelong  professional  soldiers 
taking  over  the  Grovernment's  civilian 
regulatory  agencies 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  point  was 
raised  in  last  night's  debate,  and  an  ob- 
jection was  raised  that  there  were  too 
many  generals  and  colonels  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  did  not  make  that  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  did  not,  because 
he  himself  is  a  colonel. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  do  not  share  that 
view.  I  certainly  do  not  share  the  view 
that  there  are  too  many  military  offi- 
cers in  the  Senate.  Most  of  us  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Services  at  one 
time  or  another  and  are  the  better  for 
having  performed  such  service.  I  dis- 
sociate myself  from  any  such  position. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The 
question  Ls.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  U)  tlie  nomination  of  Vice  Adm. 
Ralph  E.  Wilson  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board? 

The  yeat  aiui  nays  liave  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  Mr  B^rtlett], 
the  Senator  from  UjuL'-iana  Mr  Ellen- 
DERl,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  1  Mr 
LoNGl.  the  Senator  from  Oretjon  Mr 
LusK],  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.    MiTRRAY)    are    absent    on    official 

business . 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  IM:  Hen- 
NiNGs)  Is  absent  because  of  illness 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
KEFArvERJ.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts LMr  Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  O'M.akoney],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  SymingtonI 
are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
B'^TiF-'"  ')  f  Senator  from  Massachu- 
,-.;-..s  Mr  Kf-NNEPYl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon    M:    I  usK]  would  each  vote 

"yea.  ' 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
SenaUir  from  Iowa  IMr  M\rtin]  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  ofBclal 
business. 

The     Senator     from     Kan-^as      .Mi 
ScHOKPPEL  1  is  absent  becau.se  of  death  In 
his  family 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Morton!  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr  SchoeppelI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr  Morton]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  wfis  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  19.  as  follows: 

|No    257] 
YEAS — 68 


Mr.  MOSS  subsequently  said:  Mr 
President,  earlier  today  the  Sei^ate  voted 
on  the  confirmation  of  several  nomina- 
tions to  Commissions  of  the  United 
States.  In  eacli  instance.  I  cast  a  nega- 
tive vote.  I  did  so  not  because  of  a 
belief  that  any  of  the  nominees  was  not 
a  competent,  patriotic,  able  man.  how- 
ever, based  upon  the  principle  that  mili- 
tary personnel  should  not  be  appointed 
to  civilian  offices,  and  also  based  upon  the 
principle  that  a  nomination  made  so  late 
in  the  session  for  a  very  loiig  wrm  .should 
not  be  confirmed.  I  cast  negative  votes. 


Aiken 

Krvln 

Manfifield 

Allott 

Fong 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Prear 

Mundt 

Beall 

Ooldwat«r 

Muakle 

Bennett 

Oreen 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hart 

Prouty 

BrldRe* 

Hayden 

Randolph 

Brunadale 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

Bush 

Hill 

Russell 

Butler 

Holland 

Saltonstall 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruaka 

Scott 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Smathers 

CarUon 

Javlts 

Smith 

Case.  N.J, 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Sparkman 

Caoe.  8  Dak. 

Johnston.  B.C. 

StennU 

Chave* 

Jordan 

Talmadgv 

Church 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Cxirtla 

Uausche 

Williams.  N  J. 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Yar  borough 

Dworshak 

McNamara 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Kastland 

Magnuson 
NAYS— 19 

Byrd,  W  Vs. 

Pulbrtght 

McOee 

Cannon 

Oore 

Morse 

CarroU 

Oruenlng 

Moss 

Clark 

Hartke 

Proxmire 

Dodd 

Humphrey 

Young,  Ohio 

Douglas 

Long,  Hawaii 

Engle 

McCarthy 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Bartlett 

Long,  La 

O  Mahoney 

Ellender 

LoHk 

Schoeppel 

HenrUngs 

Martin 

Symington 

Kefauver 

Morton 

Kennedy 

Murray 

So  the  nomination  wa*  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  COMML'NI CATIONS 
COMMISSION 

The  PRE-SIDING  OFT-TCER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  to  the 
Federal  Commimi cations  Commi.ssion 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  E.  Lee  to  Ix-  a  membt-r  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  SMATHEHS.  Mr  President.  I 
understand  that  only  one  Senator  wishes 
to  speak,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in 
opposition  to  the  nomination,  and  that 
Is  the  distinguished  jxmior  Senator  f  roir: 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Proxmtre]. 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  I  too, 
wish  to  speak  In  opposition  to  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  SMATHERi^  Mr  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  can  finish  in  less 
time  than  that,  and  shall  then  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr  DIRKSEn>J.  Mr  President,  does 
not  the  same  time  limitation  obtain  with 
respect  to  this  nomination? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes  I  yield  8  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
shall  reserve  the  last  2  minutes  for  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  It 
would  be  a  gross  understatement  to  say 
that  there  has  been  concern  with  the 
quality  and  performance  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  The  con- 
cern has  been  widespread  for  some  time 
In  the  Senate.  In  Congress,  and  through- 
out the  country.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
regulates  the  most  powerful  meaia  of 
communications  ever  devised. 

The  man  who  has  been  nominated  for 
reappointment  to  the  Commission  is  one 
of  the  very  few  men  whose  responsi- 
bility it  is  to  regulate  these  media  His 
appointment  will  be  for  7  years  That  is 
a  period  longer  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  serve  or  than  any 
Senator  will  serve.  It  Is  a  tremendously 
important  appointment. 

The  hearings  on  this  nomination  have 
not  been  printed.  Only  one  copy  of  the 
hearings  was  available.  I  sent  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  to  the  committee  room 
to  study  the  hearings,  because  they  could 
not  be  made  available  to  me  in  my  office. 
I  think  this  is  unfortunate,  because  this 
nomination  Is  so  vital  and  important 
and,  I  think,  so  controversial  Yet  it 
is  very  difficult  for  Senators  to  have  a 
chance  to  study  the  record,  to  pass  on 
the  nomination  with  the  understanding 
our  duty  requires. 


The  original  nomination  of  Mr.  Lee  to 
the  Commission  was  made  amid  very 
serious  controversy.  Twenty -five  votes 
were  cast  against  the  nomination.  I 
think  we  could  count  on  the  fingers  of 
both  hands  the  number  of  nomination.s 
m  which  so  heavy  a  protest  has  been 
lodged  in  the  past  8  years. 

This  is  a  controversial  nommaiion  to 
a  commission  with  which  very  few  per- 
sons are  satisfied  No  hearings  are 
available,  and  we  must  act  on  the  nomi- 
nation. I  believe,  on  the  basis  of  inade- 
quete  information 

In  these  heannes  that  are  so  difficult 
for  Senators  to  obtain,  the  following 
points  were  developed  by  members  of 
the  committee,  before  whom  Mr.  Lee 
appeared,  One  member  of  the  commit- 
tee said : 

There  has  been  such  little  regulation  by 
the  PCC  that  the  owners  of  the  broadcast- 
ing Btatlons  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  they  own  the  airways. 

Further,  he  said: 

1  do  think  the  payola  Investigations  have 
shown  It  Is  time  for  the  FCC  to  assert  Its 
regxilatlve  power  for  better  dis.semlnatlon  of 
programs  to  the  American  pe<)ple. 

Another  distinguished  member  of  the 
committee,  who  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing Members  of  the  Senate,  said : 

But  you  say  you  have  the  authority  to 
Investigate  these  things,  and  you  havent 
been  doing  them  down  there  in  the  Commis- 
sion. Outside  of  the  Lamh  case,  there  has 
been  no  case  where  a  broadcaster  was  re- 
fused a  license  renewal  because  he  hasn't 
given  sufficient  public  service  time.  That 
has  been  the  whole  matter  of  allowing  this 
matter  to  drift  and  drUt. 


Then  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
said: 

The  record  is  replete  with  questions  that 
I  have  asked  the  Commission  when  they  came 
before  us  on  appropriations.  "Do  you  need 
more  money  or  help  for  monitoring?"  And 
the  answer  Is  always  "No." 

Another  member  of  the  committee 
said: 

The  Issue  here  Is  the  prerogative  of  the 
broadcaster  to  limit  the  time  that  a  political 
candidate  may  buy. 

The  chairman  said : 

I,  frankly,  don't  think  the  Commission  has 
accepted  their  respor^lblllty  In  this  field. 
As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  we  are  not  going 
to  go  Into  that  now  because  you  are  only 
one  Commissioner.  But  we  Intend  to  keep 
right  on  top  of  It  from  here  on  In. 

Later  another  member  of  the  commit- 
tee said: 

The  question  of  boosters,  which  Is  neces- 
sary for  effective  TV  In  the  West,  has  been 
postponed  again  and  again  by  the  Commis- 
sion. These  delays  are  actually  keeping  TV 
out  of  some  of  our  mountain  commiinltlee. 
My  point  Is:  Suppose  we  treated  your  noml- 
naUon  with  this  same  drift.  We  would 
catch  the  devil. 

Another  Senator  said: 

In  Texas,  the  Waco  case  in  which  one  can- 
didate was  put  on  as  a  weather  broadcaster, 
and  the  opposition  dldnt  get  any  time  did 
you  vote  against  the  station?     No. 

That  Incident  was  brought  out  very 
well  on  the  floor  the  other  day  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr  Yarborough].    To  most  of  us  who 
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have  studied  the  case,  this  seems  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  regulation  concerning 
tr^'atment  of  political  candidates. 

A  d:stins:ui5hed  Republican  member  of 
the  committee  said : 

It  »-■  '.:;d  seera  to  me  that  that  station  In- 
r\  /'■.■('.  :■:.  \  rr.:  :e--  subterfuge  to  give 
;.   ,  .   .i.:'.t_'=   And  somebody  ought 
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to  checlt  It. 


m^mber    of    the    committee 


Another 
said. 

Certalnlv.  And  they  appealed  to  the  PCC. 
and  they  said  'h.it  wm.s  perfectly  all  right. 
You  are  malting  that  your  precedent  of  your 
standard  of  fairness  for  the  Commission. 

I  think  the  most  significart  criticism 
of  the  Federal  C -.mm'unications  Commis- 
sion was  made  by  another  Senator,  who 
said: 

I  had  occasion  Uxlay  V)  ftr.d  the  public 
service  regxilatior.s  that  these  stations  ac- 
cept when  they  take  a  license  for  TV  or 
radio.  Finally  the  good  old  Library  of  Con- 
press  came  up  with  a  copy  of  this  document. 
I  found  that  it  referred  almost  exclusively  to 
radio  because  it  hasn't  been  revised  since 
the  radio  days,  and  this  is  the  basic  docu- 
ment on  which  public  service  now  U  being 
grant.:'d  :o  TV  stations  getting  a  franchise 
worth  minions. 

The  nominee  responded  by  saying: 

I  do  have  a  convtrf.n  that  because  of  the 
different  nature  and  ditferent  areas.  It  Is 
unwise  to  try  to  set  up  an  arbitrary  yard- 
Btlck  that  v.ou;d  apply  to  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

llien  a  distinguished  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  commit tt-e  said; 

I  wasnt  golr:?  to  a.-k  a  single  question, 
but  you  aren't  getting  through  to  me  on 
your  statement  about  the  fact  of  different 
areas  People  are  not  different.  It  would 
seem  to  me  you  could  work  out  some  kind 
of  formula. 

Then  the  nominee  said : 
We  have  had  serious  proposalB.     We  tiave 
not  held  hearings. 

This  was  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee to  be  a  totally  -insatisfactory  state- 
ment, according  to  the  remarks  which 
followed 

Another  member  of  the  committee 
said: 

I  UTb'e  the  C  Jtnmlsalon  to  proceed  to  set 
up  some  standaxdfi  on  this  public  service 
time 

The  chairman  said: 

I  think  that  the  Commission  has  been  very 
lax  in  checking  on  stations  on  religious  time. 

Mr  President,  testimony  of  this  kind 
goes  on  and  on.  There  is  no  question 
that  throughout  the  Nation  there  is 
great  dissatisfaction  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  It  seems 
to  me  It  is  time  that  Congress  did  some- 
thin. r  about  It.  It  IS  tim^  to  stop  talk- 
ing and  start  acting.  We  should  start 
acting  right  now  by  rejecting  this  nomi- 
nation. In  instance  after  instance  the 
record  is  replete  with  demonstrations 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  not  done  the  job  which  has 
been  assigned  to  it.  Yet  when  members 
of  the  Commission  come  before  the  com- 
mittee, when  the  committee  is  consider- 
ing the  question  of  acting  on  their  nomi- 
nations for  reappointment,  they  are 
given  only  a  slight  slap  on  the  wrist,  a 


appointment. 

The  nominees  are  pleasant  men  and 
honorable  men  and  decent  men;  but  they 
are  not  doin-  the  job  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  do.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Commission  is  not  doing  its  job,  that 
means,  perforce,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners are  not  doing  their  job.  and  un- 
less we  stop  -some  of  these  appointments 
we  are  not  doing  our  job. 

For  instance,  the  nominee  failed  to 
act  on  a  matter  of  subterfuge  in  the 
Waco  case,  and  he  has  failed  to  act  on 
payola,  and  he  opposes  development  of 
standards  which  are  of  course  abso- 
lutely essential  if  there  is  to  be  any 
meaningful  regulation  of  the  industry. 
He  went  alone  with  the  majority  of  the 
Commission,  90  percent  of  the  time.  It 
is  true  that  on  rare  occasions  he  has 
differed  with  his  fellow  Commissioners. 
But  90  or  95  percent  of  the  time  he  has 
gone  alone  with  the  majority  of  the 
Commission. 

Now  we  are  con.sidering  the  question 
of  confirming  his  nomination  for  reap- 
pointment for  a  term  of  7  years.  Ap- 
parently his  nomination  will  be  con- 
firmed, because  the  committee  has  gone 
along  overwhelmingly  with  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK      Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr  PROXMIRE      I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  does  not  Intend 
to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
question  of  conflrming  this  nomination. 
Mr    PROXMIRE.     That  is  correct;   I 
had  that  understanding  with  the  leader- 
ship. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  the 
strong  stand  he  is  taking. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsm  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr  GRUENING.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant nomination.  Should  not  there  be 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  question  of 
conflrming  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  m.ade  with 
the  leadership  a  commitment  to  the  con- 
trary. But  of  course  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  free  as  a  Senator  to  do  as  he 
may  see  best. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  under  my  control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minut?fS*^ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to 
have  1  minute  at  the  end. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], who  is  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished   Senator  from   Wisconsin 

[Mr.  PROXMIRE  J. 


As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  also 
as  a  member  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Communications,  which  subcommittee 
deals  with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  I  wish  to  say  that  some  of 
the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  have  a  very  justifiable  basis, 
but  not  with  respect  to  this  particular 
nominee. 

The  members  of  the  committee,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  together  with 
many  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
sure,  have  long  been  apprehensive  about, 
and  somewhat  dissatisfied  with,  the  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  and  whenever  any  member 
of  the  Commission  comes  before  our  com- 
mittee, the  members  of  the  committee, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  quite  properly 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  use 
the  opportunity  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  things  with  which  they  are 
not  satisfied,  as  re^rds  the  Commission. 
That  is  proper,  because  certainly  it  is 
our  duty  to  follow  as  best  we  can  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  hearings 
on  this  nomination  have  not  yet  been 
printed.  That  was  because  there  was 
no  controversy  In  the  committee  and  no 
indication  of  opposition  to  the  nominee. 
The  committee  unanimously  endorsed 
the  nomination. 

If  the  Senate  now  had  before  It  the 
hearings  in  printed  form,  I  believe  the 
Senate  would  find  that  some  of  the  ob- 
servations which  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  were  not  made 
about  the  nominee.  M^.  Lee.  While  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  in  this  regard,  it  has  been 
my  impression  that  he  has  been  rather 
more  aggressive  and  has  demonstrated 
more  fidelity  to  the  public  Interest  than 
have  some  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  differed  with  him.  I  believe 
he  has  been  rather  careful  in  the  state- 
ments he  has  made,  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  reflect  on  the  other  members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON,  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield  1  more  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  more  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  1  more  minute. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  cannot  yield  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  If 
there  had  been  any  feeling  by  any  Mem- 
ber, on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  which  includes  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  body  that  this  par- 
ticular nominee  was  responsible  for  the 
situation  in  the  Commission  about  which 
dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed.  Sen- 
ators may  be  sure  that  minority  views 
would  have  been  filed  and  some  action 
would  have  been  taken.  However,  I 
suggest  that  the  absence  of  minority 
views  and  the  absence  of  such  action  is 
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u*  ,.  «f  thA  r-nmrniLt^s  bel'ef  nillUon  to  more   than  70  million,  plant   in-  cial  Radio  Services  Is  Ulustrated  by  the  fol- 

proof  positive  of  the  committees  oeuei  ^^^^^^  ^^  doubled  from  *133  to  $26.5  lowing  statistics: 

that  confirmation  of  this  nomination   is  ^^^^^^^    ^^  operating  revenues  have  grown  Total   authorizations   outstanding: 

justified.  K    f  from  *4  4  billion  to  $8  5  billion.  June  30    1953  -       232,111 

Therefore,    Mr     President,    I    wish    to         Notwitlistandlng  the  inflationary  pressures     j^^..  30  'i960         637,166 

state both  as  a  member  of  the  subcom-  at  work  during  this  period,  the  rates  for  In-  ■^      '                                v.  _.     ^ 

mittee  and  as  a  member  of  the  full  com-  terstate    telephone   services    subject   to   the  Total  transmitters  authorized: 

mittee— that  I  hope  this  nomination  will  jurisdiction  of  the  PCC  ^^^^^^"^^^f^J^  J";     Mar   1,  1953 584.797 

S  D^m^ptlv  confirmed.  tie  change.     In   1953  the  PCC  Pe'-^n^it^^^^^^.      June  30,   1959. 1,728,947 

oe  piuinpii*    ^KjiLii^iJ^                      „.j+v    KJ—  Bell   System  to  make  a  general  increase  01 

I   know    Mr     Lee.      I   served    wan   nim  ^    percent   in   interstate   long   distance   tele-  1  i960  tabulation  of  total  authorized  trans- 

when  I  was  a  member  of  the  House  Ap-  ^^^^  r^tes.    However,  In  1959,  as  a  result  of  mltters  not  yet  available.    It  Is  expected  the 

propriations    Committee    and   he    was   a  action   initiated   by   PCC,    these   rates   were  increment  over  1959  will  be  sizable  In  view 

member    of    the    staff,    and.    personally,  reduced  by  about  3  p>€rcent.  of  tremendous  Increase  In  the  Citizens  Radio 

I  have  rea.son  to  have  great  confidence  The  first  comprehensive  formal  investlga-  service 

in  his  ability  "on  of   all  interstate  P^vate  line  telephone  ^^   significant    policy    and    rule    develop- 

Mr    McGEE       Mr    President,    will  the  and  ^1^«^*P^,  *"'^;^^^^%^"-f^  ^*^!j*1.^^^7n  ment*  contnbutlng   to   this   grt,wth   are 

senior     Senator    from    New     Hampshire  certain  private  line  telephone  services  while  ^f'^^'^  "^^^,,^^^1^^^   .^e^e   change*   ha^ 

[Mr.  BRIDGES'.  permitting  the  carriers  to  effect  interim  in-  „eat*r  usrore  of  radio  bv  ships  on   the 

Thp     PHEHIDINO     OFFICER.        The  creases  In  other  private  »^e  te^^'^P^^^I,^-  j^gh  f^Bs    and  concomitant  enhanced  safety 

Senator  from  N-  u    Hampshire   is  recog-  A  final  decision  in  this  proceeding  Is  expect-  ^8^^^^.^  property 

"^^   BRI^.ES^Mr    President    I  wish  "-""-^-^^.^-^J^reSXlof  ^aL^d  .^.  "ST^:^^  S^'^^S^^^^^ 

to^ta5^tJ^'Mno;\r^^and  I  re-  5:SS'/rJ:^foro/°deS:c=^^rr  ap^  ^ —^u^-- ^^  ^^^^^ 

sp.^t  him       He  IS  an  able  and  COnsCien-  p,,,^  ^,  ^ll   of  ,the   Bell   S^-stem   -rnpanies  ^^^-t-P^^sr,:,7,^,\,t/ Great  UUce,   by 

tlOUS  Commissioner.  This    program    Is    safeguarding    "le    pub..c  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^^  Between   the   United   St.ates 

He     came     to     the     Commission     weU  against    excessive    ^^<^';y^^^/°\^^P',7/^'^^^'  and  Canada,  which  became  eflectlve  in  1954 

trained,    with    a    good    background    both  "P«^,,i,'^°;^i'^^f,,"^^n^'"J,^J  ^^^^  me  result  of  this  program  ha^  been  increased 

in    the    executive    agencies    and     m    the  ^950   ^^"JJ^^J^^Segraph   fieS    ^llhough  usage    of    radio    wi-a-.    correlative    .n.re.^ed 

legislative    agencies    of    government  JSnl   aer^ZTtor    t^e    message    telegraph  safety  ^>r  life  and  property  on  Great   I^l^e. 

Mr      CAiSE     of     South     Dakota.     Mr  ilrvices  of  Western  Union   has  steadily   de-  shipping.                                      .     ^      r- 

President     will    the    Senator    from    New  ^J^.^d.  Western  Union  Is  becoming  a  major  ^  . ^^^" J^f;;;^;^^!^ 

Hamp^shire  y:eld  ^  source  or  suppjy   tor  P^^-^eJlne   telegraph  s^ons  ^d  io    ^^P--;;,Jjrce^-^^--^^[re 

Mr.  B1UIX3K.       I  yield  '*^ni     ^aSculSy     tie     nSonal     defense  fnd  the  .^^latVTn  Radio  Services,  has  resulted 

Mr    CASE   of    South   Dakota       Among  ^^"^^68       Slnc!e    1953     the   Commission    has  m  greater  standardization  of  optimum  t^h- 

th-  exfx;uuve  a^^encies  on  which  Mr    Lee  ^^i.^orlzed  Western  Union  to  extend  or  Fup-  nlcal  requirement!^ 

sen-ed  wii*.  if  mv  memory  is  correct,  the  pip^ent  its  lines  by  addition  of  more  than  4  Furtherance  of  a  universal  radlotele- 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  2  million  telegraph -channel  miles  and  re-  phone  calling  and  distress  frequency  and 
Mr  BiilDGES  Tliat  is  correct  he  cently  authorized  construction  by  Western  integration  of  safety  sys:en^„-  .or  ^^diot^ie- 
start'^dwtbTn?  Federal  Bumau  of  In-  Union  of  It*  first  transcontinental  radio  re-  phone  equipped  ships  by  '^^^^^^^^.^ 
Start-fO  w.U.  u;t  ^^^''^'  f*  r.,.r<:tanri  lav  svstem  which  when  completed,  will  be  coast  stations  using  the  2-megac%c'^e  radio- 
vestlgation,  where  he  made  an  OUtStand-  [f^  ^^^^^^^^^j^^Jf^^  ^  furnish  private  line  telephone  frequency  to  maintain  a  listen- 
ing record,  service*     to     Kovernment     and     commercial  mg  watch  on  the  2182  kilocycle  frequency 

I   knew   Mr    Lee   besras  a   member   of  g^u^rlbers  5    Pursuant     to     authority     contained     in 

the  staff  of  tlie  Appropriation.'-  Commit-  j^^  ^^^  international  segment  of  the  com-  Public  I^w  321,  approved  durlr^:  the  Repub- 

U-e    of    the    House    of     Representatives,  munlcatlons  industry,  during  this  Republl-  ncan  83d  Congress,  which  amended  section 

where  I  saw  him  in  action  over  a  period  can  administration,  the  Commission   issued  319  of  the  Communications  Act.  waived  gen- 

of  manv  voars  durinc  mv  service  as  ei-  authorizations   In   connection    with    the   in-  erally  the  construction   permit  requirement 

th,>^chR*vm^n  or    ankinp  minoritv  mem-  staDatlon  of  submarine   telephone  cables  to  for  mc^t  categories  of  stafons  In  the  bafety 

therchaiim.^noManKinpminoru.v  m  ^     Puerto    Rico,     and     (prior     to  and    Special    Radio    Services       This    h«    re- 

ber  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com-  J^'^h^)    to    Alaska    and    Hawaii       These  duced  unnecessary  paperwork  by  the  public 

mittee.  ^^^  facilities  have  vastly  Increased  the  ca-  and  the  Commission 

I  would  say  M:    Lee  is  one  of  the  most  p^dty  of   the  oversea  communications   sys-  e    By  a  series  of  channel -splltUng  proceed- 
competent   public   officials  in  this  coun-  ^^^^  which,  theretofore,  had  been  furnished  ,j^gg    Yi&ve   reduced    the   channel   separation 
try     today    and    I    am    ver>-    happy    imd  almost  enUrely  by  radio.     This  development  standards   and   increased   technlca:    require- 
vei-V    nroud    to   support    confirmation    of  has  also  made  possible  the  introduction  ana  ^^^^^    ^    most    of    the    Safety    and    Special 
H,  =  'o,,mm«Hnn  expansion    of   oversea   services    of    all    kinds  p^^^   Services      This   development    fi 'W-.ng 
ni.s  nommau^ii               ,               j                p^.  particularly     customer-to-customer     private  jj-om  technological  development.^   ha^great.y 
Mr     President,   I   ask   unanimous  con  f^^   telephone    and    telegraph    services    and  ij^creased  the  possible  utilization  of  the  same 
sent  to  have  printed  ai  this  po.ni  .n  ine  ^^^^.j^^j^^    global    communications    facilities  jrequencv  space  available 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  st.ate-  ^^p^jp^j  ^y  the  defense  departmente.  >,    Adopted  new  poUcy   governing  assign- 
ment or  report  on  the  accomplishments  -j^g,    participation    in    international    tele-  ^^^^^  of  frequencies  in  the  72-76  megacycle 
of    the    Federal    Communications    Com-  graph    and    telephone    conferences    has    In-  ^^^j^d  so  as  to  permit  continued  tisane  of  Uiia 
m'ssion  m  the  period  1953-€0  creased    extensively    in    recent    years       The  ^^^^^  j^r  nonbroadcast  repeater-control  links 
*Thprp   being    no    objection     the   state-  us.  delegation   to  the   Administiv,tive  Te..--  ^.^^^^^^  causing  harmiul  interference  t^  re- 
Ihere    Oeing    no    ^'^^r;''". '    '' T           ,  jn-aph    and    Telephone    Conference    held    in  ^^^^    on    adjacent    television    channels    4 
ment   wa.s  ordered  to  bo  piinted  m  the  ^^^^^  j„  ^^e  fail  of  1958  was  headed  by  ^'^""5°"             ^ 

Record    as  follows;  commissioner  John  C.  Doerfer    their  Ch.^iir-  ^    consolidated    previous    Highway    Truck 

Report    on    the    Accomplishments    of    the  nian.      Common    Carrier    Bureau    per.-^   i.n.  .  ^^y,  Service.  Urban  Transit  Radio  Service. 

Pedkral      Communications       Commission  have    been    very    active    In    technical    .■=:■:;:>  ^^^^^  int.ercltv  Bu5  R^^dio  Service  Into  a  new 

DuRmc   THE   REPfBLicAN    ADMINISTRATION,  groups  and  commlttecs  which  have  met  at  j^  ,.  ,^  Carrier  Radio  Service,  which  permits^ 

1953-60  frequent  Intervals.  ^^,„p   effr-ctive   usi^ge   of  frequency  space  ai< 

(By  US    Senator  Styles  Bridges,  chairman,      ^    progress  in  the  safety  and  special  radio      loc.ted     thereto.-      and    f'^'^'''^:'.,  J^'l^^^'.^jl! 

Republican  poUcy  committee)  services  riuiio   u.vi*;e   t.>   urban.   In   add. .ion   to.   sub 

a,  progress  in  the  common  CARBirR  service  The    Safety    and    Special    Radio    Services  ^J^^^^^^              appropriate  bodv  of   rules 

The  past  7  4   years  during  t.e  Republican  ^-J^  /^^/e^rmt^ion^rTr^^^^^^  the' cfnelraTprVart^^n   the   Safetv   and 

administration,  have  seen  unrr.->--unted  ex-  f/f  ^«ff  °^^J  ^^'J.;  uJenluig  of  stations  Special   Radio   Services.     Tl.is   system   mml- 

panslon.    growth,   and   modern.^ati.n    in    all  Ity  with  '^^P®*'^, J^^"";.  ''^'^"^'  f^.^^i^g    or  rnizes    the     navigational    aid     an     attacking 

segment  of  our  common  carrier  communl-  for    P^'J^J''''^,^'^,l^^'';;^^^^^^      the  ?^iemv  might  obtain  from  radio  emissions. 

cailons  industry  and  In  the  services  It  fur-  common  carrier.     This  group  re^eseni^^^^^^  .        ^^^^^^^^^^  ^f  the  rule^  governing 

nlBhe.    to   the    public   and    the   national   de-  use  of  radio  ^J  ^/J^u^^^^'  business,  forestry,  ^^  ^^J^^^  industrial  Ra4>o  Service,  and  by 
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Telephone  Maintenar.ee  Radio  Service,  made 
private  radio  communica,Uon  available  to  all 
segments  of  the  Nations  business  and  com- 
mercial  enterprises. 

U.  Revised  rules  governing  the  Citizens 
R^^io  Ser'/lce  which  crt-aied  more  c^iteg>jries 
of  radio  stations  thereunder,  added  and 
changed  frequencies  available  thereto  and 
ellnUnated  certain  eUgibillty  restrlcuonis. 
■^Ith  the  result  that  private  communication 
radio  has  become  available  Ui  all  citizens  for 
both  business  and  persv^nal  uses 

12.  Implementation  by  C.jm.nusslon  rules 
of  the  1956  amendment  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  which  requires  certain  vessels  car- 
rying more  than  six  p>assengers  for  hire  to 
be  fitted  with  radiotelephone  installations. 
Again,  safety  of  life  and  property  has  be-:. 
enhanced  by  this  pr ogx-im 

13  Creation  of  new  Aeronautical  Search 
and  Rescue  mobile  radio  station,  th'xs  aiding 
in  such  safety  operatl-ms  by  aircraft. 

14.  Certain  microwave  bands  of  frecjuen- 
cies  made  available  on  a  retrular  basis  to 
licensees  of  airb-.>rne  navigauonai  aids. 
thereby  facilitating  greater  efficiency  ar.a 
safety  In  air  travel. 

15.  Creation  of  Local  Government  Radio 
Service,  which  permits  non-Pederal  govern- 
meatai  entitle*  to  use  radios  tf>r  adminis- 
tratlve  traffic  as  well  as  mulUple  us.ige  for 
a  variety  of  public  safety  functiuns.  thereby 
Implementing  the  Republican  admini.stra- 
tion'8  policies  respect. :ig  St<ites'  rt.-poi-sibi.i- 
ties. 

16.  Following  survey  of  communications 
needs  in  .Alaska,  revised  rules  t:oveming  fre- 
quency usage  in  Alasfca  so  as  Uj  empk>y  geo- 
graphical frequency  a-ssi^n^mento.  Tt.ia  has 
resulted  in  more  efficient  frequency  usage  m 
that  State  which  has  special  cxxnmunicatUins 
problem.?,  E-se'A'here  m  continental  United 
States,  stjme  gei-j^aphical  sharing  of  fre- 
quencies nas  been  insti-.uted  also  In  the  In- 
dustrial Radio  Services,  thereby  effectuating 
greater  frequency  econ  jmies. 

17  Implemer.tar. on  by  Commission  rules 
of  legisl  itlon  permit*;:. g  li.e:-..s;.'^.g  ,,:  air- 
craft radio  -Stations  to  alif-ns  under  certain 
controlled  conditions.  This  f  icilitates  the 
flow  of  International  air  tr.i.-f.c  wltr.out  In- 
terruption  to   radio   conimunicatl' ms. 

18  Specific  plans  for  Radio  Amateur  Civil 
Emergency  Servlce.s  i  RACES )  have  been 
approved  and  RACES  licenses  issued.  These 
plans  de:inen*e  civil  defense  functions 
whereby  certain  amateurs  are  authorized  to 
participate  in  such  defense  functions  during 
national  emergencies,  using  certain  regularly 
allocated  amateur  frequencies. 

19  Study  of  rnmp'>«-lng  needs  and  usages 
for  freT^jencies  above  890  megacycles  (micro- 
waves >  .At  present,  microwave  utilization  In 
the  Safety  and  Special  Radio  Services,  Ifl 
limited  for  the  most  part  to  short  term  de- 
velopmental grants.  A  Commission  report 
and  order,  which  looked  toward  opening 
areas  i^f  the  microwave  sp)ectrum  to  regular 
private  n.^ae"  In  these  services.  Is  now  in 
abeyance  pendlne  Commission  action  on 
requests    for  reconsideration. 

20  Study  of  competing  needs  and  usages 
for  frequencies  In  the  frequency  range  25 
to  890  megacycles.  Analysis  of  Information 
presented  to  the  Commission  and  ultimate 
nlemaklng  proceedings  floT*^.ng  therefrom 
are  expected  to  result  in  further  increased 
ellectivelv  freciuency  utilization. 

C.    PROGRESS    rs    THE    BEO.MXIAST    SERVICES 

The  broadcast  services  include  standard 
broadcast  '  AM  i .  frequency  modulation 
(PM).  television  (TV),  and  associated 
au.xiliary   services. 

1.  Establishment  of  the  nationwide  tele- 
vision system :  During  the  past  7  years  a 
major  achievement  of  the  Commission  has 
been  Its  activities  In  guiding,  promoting, 
and  fostering  the  establlshm.ent  of  a  nation- 
wide 'elevlslon  .system.  Between  1953  and 
the  present,   the   number   of   authorized  TV 


stations  has  increiu'ied  fr.mi  283  to  717. 
Whereas  In  1953  televl.si'.>n  atation.s  were 
limited  primarily  to  the  major  metropolitan 
centers  u_>day  there  are  one  or  mure  stations 
operating  m  over  300  separate  communities 
Sm-.llar'.y.  the  number  of  T\'  setjs  in  use  has 
gr;j-j--n  from  21  million  to  over  52  million 
and  the  percentage  of  homes  with  TV  seta 
his  grown  from  40  percent  to  87  percent. 
Over  80  percent  of  the  homes  with  TV  now 
are  able  to  receive  four  or  more  TV  stations 
In  addition  to  these  figures  there  are  150 
odd  translator  stations.  Thus,  almost  every 
person  in  the  United  States  Is  within  the 
reach  of  at  least  one  television  signal.  Thus, 
in  the  past  7  years  television  ha«  become  an 
Integral  and  pervasive  element  in  Ameri- 
can life  providing  education,  entertainment, 
and  news  to  practically  the  entire  American 
Nation. 

The  Commission  has  played  a  major  role 
m  speeding  applications  and  devising 
methods  of  permitting  stations  to  go  on  the 
air  In  as  many  communities  as  possible 
•A, thin  the  shortest  time  feasible  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  due  process.  The 
Commission  has  also  been  engaged  In  in- 
tensive study  to  find  ways  and  means  of  en- 
couraging a  further  expansion  In  the  growth 
of  TV  stations. 

To  provide  this  fantastic  growth  In  the 
number  of  television  stations  on  the  air  rc- 
qijlred,  under  the  law,  long  and  complex 
public  hearings  on  hundreds  of  competitive 
applications  for  these  stations.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  half  a  million  pages  and  125 
niiUion  words  of  testimony  and  exhibits  were 
Involved.  The  analysis  of  this  vast  amount 
of  testimony  by  the  Commission's  staff,  the 
oral  arguments  on  each  case  before  the  Com- 
mission, the  rulings  on  the  llt«-ally  thou- 
sands of  exceptions  fiJed  by  the  parties,  the 
writing  of  the  final  decisions  In  all  of  these 
cases,  and  the  defense  of  the  scores  of  ap- 
peals to  the  courts  was  Indeed  a  monu- 
mental Job.  The  Commission  and  Its  limited 
staff  literally  devoted  themselves  night  and 
day  to  this  task  In  order  to  make  this  ac- 
complishment possible, 

2.  Further  growth  of  radio:  Concomitant 
with  the  phenomenal  development  ot  TV  has 
been  a  steady  and  continuing  expansion  In 
aural  radio,  both  AM  and  more  recently  FM. 
The  number  of  authorized  AM  stations  in 
this  period  has  grown  from  2,524  to  3,541. 
The  Commission  has  been  able  to  grant 
licenses  to  more  and  more  stations  to  serve 
as  local  outlets  for  their  cocnmunitles. 
Whereas  In  1953  there  were  approximately 
1300  cities  and  towns  with  one  or  more 
radio  stations,  the  number  has  now  grown 
to  approximately  2.000.  More  recently  there 
has  been  a  revived  interest  in  FM  broadcast- 
ing and  the  Conunlssion  has  given  every  en- 
couragement to  the  growth  and  advancement 
of  this  service.  The  number  of  authorized 
FM  stations  has  grown  from  743  In  1953  to 
1,023  in  1960. 

3.  Color  TV:  In  December  1953  the  Com- 
mission established  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  a  compatible  color  TV  system.  Within 
the  framework  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion there  has  been  a  gradual  and  stetidy 
development  of  this  Improved  service,  which 
may  over  a  period  of  time  replace  black- 
and-white   television   In  substantial   part. 

4.  Educational  TV:  The  Commission  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  reserving  TV 
channels  for  the  exclusive  use  of  educational 
organizations  and  has  resisted  any  efforts  to 
divert  such  channels  to  other  uses.  The 
Commission  has  authorized  70  stations  scat- 
tered throughout  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions.  Recently,  in  December  1959,  the 
Commission  authortzied  an  experiment  in  air- 
borne TV  for  educational  purposes  which  has 
potentialities  for  promoting  nationwide  edu- 
cational networking 

5.  Subscription  TV:  One  of  the  most 
knotty  problems  which  the  Cconmisslon  has 
been   called   upon   to   resolve   Is   the  proper 


role  of  a  subecrlptlon  TV  service  In  the 
United  States.  The  Commission  was  acutely 
aware  of  the  overwhelming  public  interest 
in  maintaining  the  present  system.  At  the 
same  time  It  recognized  the  desirability  in 
the  public  interest  of  encouraging  experi- 
mentation and  growth  of  a  new  service. 
Accordingly,  the  Commission  in  March  1959 
established  the  ba«ls  upon  which  teste  could 
be  made  to  ascertain  the  public  Interest  in 
and  the  need  for  a  BubwniptJon  TV  service 
without  damaKe  to  the  present  lystem. 

6.  TV  In  rural  areas:  The  Commission  Is 
keenly  aware  of  the  pubUc  Interest  in  pro- 
viding TV  service  to  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible, incliiding  the  scattered  populations  In 
rural  areas  for  whom  TV  Is  pxartlcularly  Im- 
portant. The  Commission  has  authorized 
300  translator  stations  whereby  small  com- 
mtinltles  In  Isolated  areas  can  obtain  aervlce 
at  relatively  low  cost.  It  Is  now  exploring 
other  means  of  encouraging  the  wldeepread 
utilization  of  TV  by  rural  communities. 

7.  New  technical  development  In  the  radio 
art:  The  Commission  has  been  active  In  pro- 
viding for  wide  experimental  development  of 
stereophonic  radio 

8  Since  1952,  regional  and  bilateral  broad- 
casting agreemenu  have  been  negoUated. 
These  agreements  are  designed  to  give 
domesUc  broiulcasters  as  much  protection  as 
possible  from  harmful  Interference  which 
might  otherwise  be  caused  by  broadcasters 
outside  the  coimtry.  while  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  that  the  available  broadcast 
channels  must  be  shared  on  an  equitable 
basla  with  neighboring  countries  OuUtand- 
Ing  among  these  a^eements  are  the  North 
American  regional  broadcasting  agreement 
and  the  United  8tJ\te6-Mexlcan  radio  broad- 
casting agreement  Both  deal  with  the 
standard  AM  broadcast  band.  The  former 
was  signed  In  1962  and  ratified  in  1959,  con- 
currently with  the  latter. 

B.  pmoGREss  IN  mu>  rNciNnaiNC  and 

MONITOKING 

The  Commission  has  a  field  organization 
which  assists  In  the  discharge  of  Its  obliga- 
tions under  law  and  treaty  Field  engineer- 
ing and  monitoring  work  Is  performed  by 
staff  located  In  a  Washington  headquarters 
and  49  ofllcea  and  monitoring  stations 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  It  consists  of  three  basic  acuvltlea — 
enforcement,  application  processing  and  li- 
censing, and  monitoring.  Enforcement  In- 
cludes the  physical  Inspection  of  radio  sta- 
tions to  determine  compliance  with  the 
Communications  Act,  Commission  rules  and 
regulations,  and  other  laws:  Investigation  of 
Interference  complaints  and  unlicensed  op- 
erations; and  administration  of  parts  16  and 
18  of  the  rules  covering  industrial,  scientific, 
and  medical  equipment.  Application  proc- 
eeslng  and  licensing  covers  licensing  of  sta- 
tions and  examination  and  licensing  of  radio 
operators,  both  amateur  and  professional; 
Issuance  of  safety  certificates  to  ahlpowners 
or  licensees;  and  examination  of  applications 
for  oompllance  with  rules  governing  antenna 
placement,  marking,  and  lighting.  Moni- 
toring covers  the  Identifying,  observing,  and 
measvirlng  processes  which  help  Insure 
proper  operating  procedures  8md  signal  char- 
acteristics of  radio  stations. 

A  list  of  major  accomplishments  and  ad- 
vances In  the  performance  of  these  activities 
follows. 

1.  Completion  of  the  conversion  and  mod- 
ernization of  our  long  range  direction  find- 
ing systtm.  This  has  provided  greatly  In- 
creased accuracy  and  efficiency  of  operation. 

2.  Establishment  of  two  TV  mobile  en- 
forcement units  and  two  microwave  mobile 
monitoring  facilities.  This  has  Improved  our 
enforcement  capability. 

3.  Relocation  from  rented  to  surplus  gov- 
ernment property  of  two  monitoring  stations. 
This  has  reduced  operating  exjjense  and  in- 
creased efficiency.    We  have  also  relocated  an 


additional  monitoring  station  with  resultant 
Increased  effectiveness  and  accuracy  of  oper- 
ations. 

4.  Establishment  of  two  marine  offices 
(Tampa,  Fla.,  and  San  Pedro,  Calif.).  This 
has  Blenlflcantly  Increased  o^ir  eJTectlveness 
and  efficiency,  especially  in  the  pmall  boat 
field. 

6.  Instttuticm  of  an  Interim  Ucenilng  pro- 
cedure at  22  marine  offices.  This  has  expe- 
dited the  Issuance  of  of>eratlng  authority  to 
new  licensees  of  small  boats  and  this  Is  Im- 
portant to  their  convenience  and  safety 

6  Complete  revision  of  the  examination 
and  grading  procedure  for  the  examination 
and  licensing  of  a  possible  qiiarter  of  a  mil- 
lion applications  for  commercial  clriss  radio 
operator  licenses  annually  This  has  reduced 
delays  and  Increased  efficiency. 

7  Inspection  and  certification  of  approxi- 
mately 600  Great  Lakes  ve«sel«  annually  as 
required  by  International  agreement  with 
C«mada.  This  new  undertaking  will  Improve 
op>eraUon  and  increase  safety  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

8-  Establishment  of  33  cooperative  inter- 
ference conunltteen  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  the  administration  to  provide  in- 
crecksed  self-help  in  solution  of  Interference 
problems  by  commercial  user  organizations. 
The  number  of  television  interference  com- 
mittees (Similarly  organised  and  sponsored) 
for  clearing  amateur  mterference  was  also 
Increased  from  293  to  629. 

9  Cooperative  arrangement  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  provide  for  the  track- 
ing and  reporting  of  telemetering  Informa- 
tion of  high  altitude  ballooiis  for  improve- 
ment of  weather  observations 
K    raocaMS      in      mEQi-ENcr    '  aixocationb, 

TEKATT       WORK       AND       TXCHNTCAL       BTANDAaOB 

Allocation  of  the  radio  spectrum  among 
the  conflicting  claimanu  for  Its  use  is  a 
conUnulng  responsibility  Involving  In  some 
way  nearly  all  segments  of  the  Commis- 
sion's actlvlUes  Since  radio  waves  cross 
both  State  and  NaUonal  borders,  allocation 
work  is  carried  on  at  both  national  and 
mternaUonal  levels  Securing  maximum 
utilization  of  frequencies  in  a  crowded 
spectrum  also  involves  continuing  review 
of  technical  standards  to  make  sure  that 
each  radio  station  uses  no  more  spectnim 
space  than  necessary.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  In  each  of  these  two  related 
areas  of  activity  since  1952 

1.  A  wholesale  reorganization  of  interna- 
tional radio  frequency  allocations  resulted 
from  a  series  of  International  radio  confer- 
ences between  1947  and  1951  Thereupon, 
the  Commission  adopted  a  4-year  program 
which,  with  industry  cooperaUon.  was  com- 
pleted successfully  Thousands  of  assign- 
ments to  Individual  radio  stations  were 
changed.  Other  nations  took  concurrent 
acUon.  The  result  was  to  bring  about  more 
effective  worldwide  usage  of  that  part  of  the 
radio  spectrum  useful  f  >r  u.ng -distance 
communication. 

2  In  addition  to  Implementing  the  agree- 
ments of  the  earlier  conferences,  the  Com- 
mission engaged  In  a  3 -year  preparatory 
study.  In  cooperaUon  with  the  Dei>artment 
of  State,  to  prepare  for  a  major  Interna- 
tional radio  conference  which  was  held  In 
1959.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States,  this  conference  was  highly  success- 
ful, providing  a  basis  for  more  satisfactory 
and  more  efficient  spectrum  usage  in  the 
future.  The  X3M.  drtegaUon  was  headed  by 
an  FCC  CommisBtocMr. 

3.  The  Ckunmlsslon  has  participated  in  the 
negotiation  of  several  biUt^riU  arrange- 
ments with  Canadian  and  Mexican  telecom- 
munication regulatory  bodies  These  have 
provided  more  eftectl- e  ♦',>: -^"^^ -'dT  com- 
munications and  have  minimized  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  harmful  lnt*-rterencr  between 
sUtlons  operating  on  either  side  of  the 
border. 


4  Commission  support  has  aided  the  es- 
tablishment of  frequency  allocations  and 
site  protection  for  radloastronomy  and 
allied  scientific  work.  Without  such  action. 
sdenttflc  operations  In  this  new  field  would 
be  greatly  handicapped.  The  Job  Is  not  yet 
finished. 
.  5.  A  program  of  type  acceptance  and  type 
approval  of  radio  transmitting  equipment 
used  In  mcwt  radio  services  has  been 
instituted.  These  programs  call  for  actual 
tests  of  equlpmwit  to  determine  their  suit- 
ability for  licensing  before  use  of  the  equip- 
ment is  authorized.  By  thus  screening 
transmitting  equipment  before  licencing,  the 
use  of  BUbelandard  or  poorly  designed 
equipment  Is  reduced  or  eliminated.  This 
has  greatly  reduced  radio  Interference  In 
the  radio  spectrum  and  has  eased  the  burden 
Imposed  upon  Industry  of  showing  compli- 
ance with  necessary  technical  regulations. 

6  A  very  serious  threat  to  the  effective 
use  of  high  frequency  communications — In- 
terference to  the  varlotis  radio  services  by 
Incidental  radiation  devices  such  as  Indus- 
trial radlofrequency  heaters  and  medical 
diathermy  m.achlne^— has  been  brought  un- 
der control  by  adoption  of  new  rules  and 
atrenuous  enforcement  procedures  which  in- 
clude hearings  and  court  injunctions.  As  a 
result,  the  Incidental  radiation  (which  con- 
servatively has  been  estimated  currently  to 
amount  to  about  160  million  equivalent 
watts  of  power)  from  these  indtistrlal  and 
medical  machines  has  been  confined  by  the 
new  regulations  to  specific  narrow  bands  In 
the  radio  spectrum  or  has  been  eliminated  by 
effective  shielding  methods.  Communlca- 
Uons  involving  safety  of  Ufe  and  property 
thereby  have  been  made  more  safe  and  more 
effective. 

7  New  technical  standards  have  been 
adopted  which  reflect  the  Improved  state  of 
the  art  In  ail  radio  services.  Some  examples 
of  the  new  standards  include:  (a)  Technical 
standards  and  regulations  providing  for  color 
television;  (b)  split  chaainel  sA^mdards  In 
land  mobile  communications  service  which 
effectively  doubled  the  number  of  channels 
available  to  such  Important  services  as  police, 
highway  emergency,  taxis.  Industrial  and 
telephone  communications;  (c|  single  side- 
band provisions  which  permit  more  effective 
oommunicatlons  in  leas  spectrum  Bp;u;e  Uia.ii 
conventional  systems;  (d)  standards  limu. up 
the  spurious,  or  undeslred,  mdltition  f^wn 
transmitters  and  receivers. 

The  combined  effect  of  such  standards  has 
been  to  reduce  the  potentialities  of  harmful 
Interference  t>etween  various  radio  services, 
to  provide  better  broadcast  and  television 
service  to  the  public,  and  to  facilitate  more 
effective  communications  to  all  radio  users. 

r.  COJnXRAD   AND   NTAC 

The  Commission,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Air  Force,  has  Instituted  and  administers  a 
highly  important  defense  measure.  ThU  Is 
the  program  known  as  conelrad  (control  of 
electromagnetic  radiation).  The  purpose  of 
conelrad  Is  to  minimize  the  radio  naviga- 
tional Information  which  might  be  obtained 
from  VS.  radio  stations  during  time  of  air 
attack  while  at  the  same  time  providing  for 
the  use  of  these  radio  facilities  for  defense 
purposes  From  Its  Inception  In  1953  to  the 
present,  the  conelrad  program  has  expanded 
and  has  satisfactorily  proved  Its  worth  to 
authorities  responsible  for  military  and 
civilian  safety  In  time  of  enemy  attack. 
Conelrad  facilities  and  procedures  also  have 
been  found  to  be  of  great  value  dm-lng  F>eace- 
tlme  emergencies  such  as  occur  dtirlng  floods 
or  tornadoes. 

Under  authority  set  forth  in  Executive 
Order  10312,  the  Commission  has  established 
^  National  Industry  Advisory  Committee 
(NI.'^C)  consisting  of  representatives  from 
e.ich  of  the  organiued  radio  senrlces  licensed 
by    the    Commission.     The    purjHJse    of    this 


/committee  is  to  further  formulate  and  de- 
velop plans  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  such  as  (1 1  development  of 
standby  emergency  communication  facili- 
ties, development  of  plans  to  restore  normal 
communications  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  conelrad  radio  all  clear  and  to  assist  the 
military  and  Federal.  State  and  lo«il  civil 
defense  officials  The  first  accomplishment 
of  the  NIAC  was  the  flnallzatlon  of  an  In- 
terim plan  to  provide  broadcasting  facilities 
for  national  program  on  an  emergency  basis. 
Forty-eight  State  Indtistry  advisory  com- 
mittees have  also  been  established.  These 
committees  have  somewhat  the  same  duties 
as  the  NIAC  but  on  the  State  and  local  level. 
Several  of  these  State  Industry  advisory  com- 
mittees have  established  State  defense  net- 
works (FM)  for  use  In  preattack  and  poet- 
attack  conditions. 

C.    LBGISLiATIVK   ACTTVTriES 

In  1953  the  demand  for  broadcast  com- 
munication services  and  facilities  reached 
an  alltlme  high.  The  Cf>mmlsslon  was  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  in  meeting  this  demand 
beciuse  of  certain  amendments  to  the  C-om- 
municaUons  Act  which  were  enacted  In  1952. 
In  general,  these  amendments  Imposed  a 
rigid  system  of  separations  of  functions  pro- 
hibiting the  Commission  from  consulting  Its 
.<:taff  on  technical  questions  In  adjudicatory 
proceedings:  established  a  detailed  procedure 
requiring  the  Issuance  of  prehearing  notices 
to  applicants  even  in  those  cases  where  a 
hearing  appeared  inevitable  and  v.here  such 
fact  was  obvious  to  all  fa  own  parties  In 
Interest,  and  made  provision  for  t^e  filing 
of  a  protest  to  the  grant  of  any  license  made 
without  hearing  upon  such  \^>sr\\c  and  In- 
definite grounds  as  to  enate  :>a-iie5  whose 
interest  In  such  proceed :ncT  was  primarily 
delayed  to  unreasonably  prolong  the  insti- 
tution of  needed   broadcast  senXce 

Re<.xignizlng  the  need  f'>r  eliminating  un- 
necessary detail,  reducing  the  volume  of 
paperwork,  and  speeding  up  the  hearing  pro- 
cedure to  facilitate  the  provision  otf  better 
communication  service  to  the  public,  the 
Republican  admin if^tration  instituted  a  r>er- 
slstent  legislative  program  In  an  effort  to 
persuade  Congress  to  relieve  It  from  onertnis 
and  unnecessary  statutory  obeiacles  which 
impeded  the  attainment  of  !t5  st.-itutory 
mandate  "to  make  available  •  *  •  to  all 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  rapid. 
efficient,  nationwide  •  •  •  wl.-e  and  radio 
communication  service." 

With  each  succeeding  Comrress  since  iy53. 
the  Commission  has  proposed  amendrrei  ts 
to  the  so-called  protest  provi-ons  of  t.ne 
Oommunlcatlons  Act  with  the  view  v>w;.jt! 
preventing  protests  filed  against  the  prant 
cif  applications  f.-om  beine  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delaying  the  institution  of  new  radio 
and  television  service  to  the  public. 

In  1956  Congress  enacted  the  Republionn 
administration's  ;.r>.;.  isr.:  »uthoriz:ne  it  to 
deny  a  protest  :^'.:i-r  -a.  areurr.*  nt  with- 
out a  full  evident:  .-%  iu-r.-ne  i:;>oi;  a  f-tidlng 
that  the  facts  ai.>  ^-e*:  -'v  the  pr 't^-v'.^nt. 
even  if  proved  true  w  ■■'.;, d  r  't  t-e  en 't: -ids 
for  setting  aside  the  grant.  Cur.eres.'  :-.i80 
enacted  the  Commission's  propose u  author- 
izing It,  in  the  exercise  of  rt-  uis.  r.  ion.  to 
permit  a  grant  against  whi.  h  a  p'  est  Is 
fUed  to  remain  In  effect  pending  :::<  (  >;a- 
mlsalon's  decision  after  hearing  on  v.ie  p:o- 

test. 

In  addition,  the  entire  protest  procedure 
provided  for  by  sectiun  309  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  has  been  under  Intensive  study 
by  the  Commission  with  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Bar  Association  These  studies  have  re- 
sulted In  the  formulation  and  presentation 
to  the  Congress  of  legislative  proposals  by 
the  .federal  Communlcitlons  Bar  Associa- 
tion, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Commis- 
sion, designed  to  strike  an  equitable  bal- 
ance between  the  rights  of  Interested  parties 
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affected  by  the  Commission's  grant  of  broad- 
cast licenses  and  the  public  Interest  con- 
siderations inherent  in  the  development  and 
expansion  or  the  communications  service  to 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  1956.  Congress  also  p.issed  certain 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Commission 
which  provided  for  greater  procedural  flex- 
ibility in  the  hearing  requirements  in  cases 
Involving  interlocliing  directorates  and  con- 
solidation of  common  carriers 

In  it.^  endeavor  to  further  expedite  the 
disposlt:  r.  ■:  .adjudicatory  cases  the  Com- 
mission for  several  years  proposed  an 
amendment  which  would  permit  its  review 
staff  to  more  fullv  assist  it  In  those  matters 
which  do  not  Involve  the  final  disposition 
of  a  case,  thus  allowing  the  Commission  to 
concentrate  Its  attention  on  more  Important 
and  pressing  questions  of  law  and  policy. 
This  proposal  was  passed  by  the  Senate  ( 86th 
Cong  1st  sess.)  and  recently  was  reported 
out  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Al.«io  propose<i  by  the  Commission,  passed 
bv  the  Senate  and  now  awaiting  House  ac- 
tion is  an  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  of  a  prehearing  notice  to  ap- 
plicants and  known  parties  In  Interest  In 
those  cases  where  a  hearing  appears  In- 
evitable In  most  cases  the  applicant  knows 
or  has  the  means  of  knowing  the  nature  of 
the  objections  to  his  application,  hence  the 
giving  of  such  notice  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose and  produces  the  adverse  effect  of  de- 
laying the  final  disposition  of   the  case 

The  extension  of  TV  service  to  the  more 
sparsely  populated  areas  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  has 
met  with  difficulty  because  of  conditions 
peculiar  to  that  region.  The  lack  of  large 
concentrated  areas  of  population  sufficient 
lo  sustain  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
television  operation  and  the  rugged  terrain 
which  acts  as  an  obstacle  to  the  efficient 
propagation  of  an  acceptable  television  sig- 
nal have  combined  to  deter  the  expansion 
of  television  service  In  this  area. 

A5  a  result,  many  communities  have  de- 
vise i  their  own  broadcast  systenis  through 
Che  installation  of  antennas,  popularly  called 
boosters  which  rebroadcast  the  signals  from 
a  staUon  in  a  distant  metropolitan  loca- 
tion. These  boosters  are  broadcast  stations, 
the  operation  of  which  requires  a  license  from 
the  Conamission.  Moreover,  the  Communi- 
catlon.s  Act  prohibits  issuance  of  a  license 
for  a  broadcast  station  the  construction  of 
which  was  commenced  without  a  permit  for 
Its  construction  having  been  granted  ^  the 
Commifsion  Since  all  of  these  boosters' were 
constructed  without  the  L'^suance  of  the 
reqiiisit«  construction  permit,  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  powerless  to  grant  a  license 
authorizing  their  operation. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  construction  per- 
mit requirement  contained  In  the  Commu- 
nications Act,  and  to  provide  an  orderly 
pv<;-em  of  television  service  to  the  more 
soarsely  populated  areas  of  the  country,  the 
Commission  proposed  an  amendment  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senat*  (86th  Cong..  Ist 
sess.)  and  now  awaits  House  action  to  per- 
mit It  to  grant  licenses  to  booster  operations 
engaged  solely  in  the  rebroadcastlng  of  TV 
signals,  thereby  assisting  the  Commission  In 
Its  efforts  to  implement  a  satisfactory  plan 
for  authorizing  TV  service  to  Isolated  areas. 
The  Commission  also  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  would  prohibit  any  person  from 
directly  or  Indirectly  making  a  presentation 
respecting  the  merits  of  a  case  under  ad- 
judication without  ?lvlng  notice  to  all  par- 
ties to  such  proceeding.  This  proposal  Is 
pending  before  the  Senate  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

The  Commission  has  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, passed  by  the  Senate  and  now  awaiting 
House  action,  which  would  repeal  a  provi- 
sion of  the  act  which  permits  Commissioners 
to  receive  an  honorarium  for  the  presentation 
aiid  delivery  of  speeches  and  papers. 


In  1956  (84th  Cong.)  Congress  enacted  the 
Commission's  proposal  amending  section 
1343,  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
fraud  by  wire  or  radio. 

The  Commission's  legislative  proposals, 
portions  of  which  have  been  Incorporated  In 
an  omnibus  bill  recently  reported  out  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  make  It  a  criminal  offense 
for  any  persons  to  participate  in  the  produc- 
tion or  presentation  of  TV  quiz  shows  In- 
volving a  contest  of  Intellectual  skill  where 
the  result  of  such  contests  Is  prearranged  or 
predetermined,  and  extends  the  Commission's 
Jurisdiction  over  persons  other  than  broad- 
cast licensees  who  engage  In  the  practice  of 
payola. 

H.    MAJOH    LITIGATION 

Because  of  the  tremendous  growth  In  radio 
and  television  as  well  as  the  other  regulated 
Industries,  the  Commission  In  the  past  7 
years  has  become  Increasingly  Involved  in 
litigation  in  the  Federal  courts,  having  been 
a  party  to  122  cases  in  1959  as  against  but 
36  cases  In  1953  Some  of  the  slgnlflcant 
radio  and  television  cases  that  were  litigated 
Include  the  following: 

The  Oommlsslon's  decision  to  accomplish 
an  equitable  distribution  of  television  broad- 
cast facilities  throughout  the  country 
through  the  establishment  of  a  publicly  an- 
nounced table  of  allocations  with  assign- 
ments to  specific  communities  was  upheld  In 
the  courts  in  People  Broadcasting  Co  v  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commis<<ion  (209  F  2d 
286)  and  Logansport  Broadcasting  Corp.  ▼. 
Federal  Communications  Commi.f^.nn  (210 
P  2d  24)  With  this  approach,  which  Is 
different  frorp  that  followed  In  radio,  the 
Commission  has  been  able  to  make  such 
changes  In  assignment  of  television  broad- 
cast facilities  to  the  specific  communities  as 
the  changing  conditions  may  warrant. 

The  decision  of  the  Ccrrunlssion  to  Issue 
radio  station  licenses  on  the  basis  of  which 
cc«nmunlty  had  a  greater  need  for  this  serv- 
ice was  found  proper  by  the  Court  In  1954 
in  Allentoicn  Broadcasting  Corp.  v  Federal 
Communications  Commission  (232  P  2d  57. 
cert  den  350  U.S.  1015). 

The  Commissions  determination  to  pre- 
vent an  undue  concentration  of  ownership 
of  broadcast  licenses  was  reflected  in  the 
Issuance^f  multiple  ownership  rules,  and 
the  validity  of  this  action  was  upheld  by  the 
US  Supreme  Court  In  1956  In  United  States 
v.  Storer  Broadcasting  Co. 

The  Commission's  decision  to  provide  for 
as  much  television  facilities  as  possible  by 
assigning  transmitting  frequencies  In  both 
the  very  high  and  ultra  high  frequency 
bands  In  the  different  communities  through- 
out the  country  was  sustained  by  the  courts 
In  1956  (Coastal  Bend  Television  Co.  v.  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  234  P.  2d 
6861. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Commission 
that  the  private  use  of  the  radio  spectrtim 
must  be  subordinated  to  national  defense 
requirements  and  consequently  to  prohibit 
private  use  of  frequencies  allocated  for  use 
in  national  defense  was  su.stnlned  by  the 
Court  In  1959  in  Bendix  Aviation  Corp.  v. 
Federal  Communications  Commission  (272 
P. 2d  533) 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  briefly  to  me. 
so  that  I  may  submit  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  the  nominee? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  Robert 
E.  hee  was  sworn  in  October  6.  1953.  as 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission 

Commissioner  Lee  was  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower  for  a  7 -year  term, 
and  his  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 


He  comes  to  the  Commission  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Approprtatlon.s.  for 
which  he  was  director  of  surveys  and 
investigations. 

Commissioner  Lee  entered  Federal 
service  in  1938.  as  a  special  agent  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

In  1941  he  was  made  administrative 
assistant  to  Director  J  Edgar  Hoover, 
and  was  charged  with  the  specific  re- 
sponsibility of  building  the  FBI  staff  for 
new  responsibilities  under  the  threat  of 
war  Subsequently  he  was  made  chief 
clerk  of  the  FBI. 

Born  in  Chicago  on  March  31,  1912, 
Commissioner  Lee  was  educated  at 
DePaul  University  College  of  Commerce 
and  Law  He  worked  his  way  through 
preparatory  school  and  college  mainly  as 
a  drug  clerk  and  by  doing  part-time 
auditing,  principally  in  the  hotel  field. 

From  1930  to  1935  he  served  on  the 
management  staff  of  the  Congress  Hotel 
and  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Chicago,  and 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel.  St.  Louis,  largely  in 
an  auditing  capacity. 

In  1935-38  he  was  auditor  for  the 
American  Bond  Si  Mortgage  Co  bond- 
holders protective  committee,  which  was 
created  by  law  to  handle  the  defunct 
properties  of  that  company,  and  Involved 
the  reorganization  of  some  70  properties, 
such  as  hotels,  hospitals,  ofiftce  buildings, 
and  so  forth 

In  1955  Commissioner  Lee  was  named 
as  FCC  representative  on  the  Presidents 
Air  Coordinating  Committee,  and  was 
designated  by  the  Tall  Tower  Industry- 
Govemment  Committee  as  cochalrman. 
He  was  designated  Defense  Commis- 
sioner of  the  FCC  In  July  1956. 

Commissioner  Lee  is  married,  and  is 
the  father  of  three  children. 

He  IS  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Re- 
publican. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  conflrmation 
of  this  nomination. 

Mr   McGEE.     Mr.  President 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee.  I  support  the 
statements  which  have  been  made  by 
both  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

I  had  serious  misgivings  about  this 
nominee:  and  questioned  him  veiT 
closely.  Some  of  my  questions  have 
been  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin 

The  nominee's  record  has  many  spots 
that  are  subject  to  legitimate  criticism. 
But  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  nom- 
inee has.  I  think,  learned. 

In  view  of  this  fact  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  can  rep>ort  that  the  nom- 
inee has  followed  up  at  least  one  of  the 
goals  he  set  for  himself  during  the  hear- 
ings, I  favor  his  confirmation. 

In  the  part  of  the  country  from  which 
I  come,  there  was  a  real  problem  in  re- 
gard to  television  boosters  and  cable 
systems.  Finally  the  nominee  made  his 
first  trip  to  that  area,  after  we  had  urged 
amd  urged  that  he  do  so.    When  he  was 


Uiere  he  saw  the  problem  for  himself; 
and  after  making  that  trip,  I  under- 
stand that  he  has  changed  his  position 
on  that  matter 

AJthoUKli.  ea,  we  ori^iinaiiy  viewed  U-xe 
non.aiaLioii.  we  were  reluctant  to  ap- 
prove It,  1  am  wiUing  to  give  the  nomi- 
nee credit  fur  his  disposition  to  study 
and  to  learn,  and  I  uitend  to  support 
the  nnmiruition 

Mr  DIRKFFI^  Mi  President,  how 
much  time  remauii  under  my  control? 

The  PRESIDLNG  OF'FICER.  Tliree 
miiiuU'S. 

Mr  8MATH?:ii.'^  Mr  Frcsiden't.  how 
much  time  n^mains  under  my  control? 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER  Three 
minutes.  T.\re<^  minutf-s  remain  for  eacii 

side.  ^     .  T    .  1^ 

Mr.  DIRK.'^^KN      Mr   Pre5,jdent.  1  yield 

1  minute  to  the  Seiml  >r  from  Penrisyi- 

vania  i  Mr   Scott  ' 

The      PH1->1I)ING      OFFICi-:R.     The 

Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 

for  1  minute 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  am  g.aa 
to  De  able  U>  support  this  numiiiation. 

I  have  kn'  wn  Mr   Lee  for  some  years 
I  have  fuund  him  t,o  be  rairmlnded  and 
attentive  to  his  dutie';  and  competent  in 
h!?  p'>s:t:nn 

Tlierefore  I  am  very  clad  to  be  R^ie 
to  make  this  statement  today 

I  .sincrrelv  r.cpe  tha*  the  nomination 
of  Mr    'U^  will  ^><?  confirmed. 

Mr  SMATHEIiS.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  m  the  able  Senator  from 
Alaska     Mr    Ort-tningI 

The  PR?:SrDING  OFPICEn  The 
senator   from.    Ala.Kka   !.«=   rPCocnl7ed  for 

1  minute. 

Mr  GRUENING.  NL-  Pre.<^:den.. 
although  thLs  agency  hai  perhiips  been 
more  scandal-ridden  than  liave  most  d 
the  other  regi:lat<)ry  agencies  under  thus 
admlni-<^tratlon.  I  am  not  addressing 
myself  to  the  quahncations  or  ..\ck  of 
qualifications  of  Mr   I^e 

I  wLsh  to  point  out  that  I  ihmk  it  is 
a  grave  error  for  the  Senate  to  confirm 
anv  nommaMim  for  appointment  for  a 
tf'rm  of  7  years,  which  means  that  the 
service  of  the  nom.mee  woula  continue 
for  at  lea.st  3  years  after  the  next  full 
presidential  term  T.  for  one.  wo'jld  not 
wish  to  embarrass  President  Johr^son 
or  President  Kennedy  or  President 
Stevenson  or  President  Symington  or 
whoever  Is  elected  by  taking  action  to 
confirm  a  nom.mation  for  appoint- 
ment not  only  durlne  the  first  ad- 
mimstration,  but  also  for  three-fourths 
of  the  following  administration,  with  the 
result  that  the  new  President  would  ha-,  e 
no  control  over  the  nomination 

Tlie  next  Pie.sident  might  wibh  lo 
make  a  change,  b-jt  by  confirirtUig  a 
nomination  for  so  lomi  a  term,  we  would 
be  tvK.^:  hi.<;  hanci.s  I  think  that  is  a 
poor  policy  for  the  I^mocratic  Party. 
which  controls  this  Congress 

I  thirJc  we  ou^ht  to  leave  our  next 
President  free  lo  ai>point  Uie  members 
to  Uxe  regulatory  boards.  Not  confirm - 
ing  tins  nominee  will  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  his  continuation  m  office 
He  would  continue  in  oCBce  until  the  next 
President  was  elected,  and  the  next 
President  would  then  be  free  to  make  hia 
own  appointments. 


Btised  on  that  conviction,  and  wiUi  no 
reflection  what«x?\ej-  on  Mr.  Lee.  I  fed 
c*>mpelled  to  vote  against  the  nomma- 
tion  of  Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  Irom  Wis- 
C'TViin     Mr   ProxbcirkI. 

Mr    PROXMIRE      Mr    President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  said 
the  committee   had   spent   much   of   its 
t.me  at  the  hearings  in  criticizing  and 
5)r.>dair.^-  t;.e  FCC      Tl.at  wjis  a  proper 
ar.d  useful  xh\u^  to  do.  but  the  trouble 
;'     it    has   not   rotten   results.     We   still 
have  the  same  Kind  of  performance  by 
the    FCC      Oh     r>ceasionally    they    will 
visit  the  Par  We.-^t  and  fix  up  the  boo.ster 
problem      But  if  thit  Commission  L«  bad. 
and  we  knov.    it   is  very  bad    then  this 
r.  >mlnee  i.s  al.'^n  bad  and  should  be  re- 
j.xrted      After  all,  he  has  gone  along  with 
the    CommLssinn.     chapter     and    verse 
Nothing    wou;d     lolt     th:.s    Corr.mission 
more  than  t/^  revert  these  nominations, 
instead    of    a    wr:.>-t -patting    cummittee 
k>cturc      The  fundamental  issue  in  regu- 
lation of  the  T\'-- radio  industry  is  the 
development  of  standard.s  for  regulation 
S.I  we   can   have  communication   media 
that  refiect  our  cultural  and  educational 
opportunities  in  this  countr>'.     We  kn'.^w 
the  v.idespread   feeling  there   i.'^  In  this 
Nation  Uiat  T^'  d.x>.^  not  ber'.n  to  do  the 
job  it  slrould.     Indeed  m.any  Americans 
are  convincf^  that  the  TV-radio  indus- 
try,  not   the  public   interest,   dominates 
'l..^.■    PTC      And    ;hey   are   right. 

i  would  like  to  conclude  by  recogiuz- 
•>:,g  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  does. 
that  tins  IS  an  ap;xiintment  for  7  years. 
I  think  it  is  too  bad  we  will  saddle  the 
next  admmistratioi;  with  a  man  with 
This  kind  of  record 

I  .suppose  ;t  IS  impossible  not  to  vote 
f  »r  a  man  v^ho  Y.a.s  the  famous  name  of 
Robert  V  Lee  especially  in  this  body 
'ITiat  1.S  one  of  the  rea'^on.';  why  I  think 
;t  would  be  imixis.s:ble  to  defeat  the 
r.ommation  on  a  rollcall  The  other 
reas.  n.   of   course,  is   the  sad  fact  that 


he    nomination    wai    rep'-'rted    by    the 
ramm ittee  unanimousiy 

Mr  DIRKSI-LN'      Mr.  President.  I  shall 
add   to  the   disc'assion  only   t^is,   and   I 
will  address  it  to  the  0!.her  side  of  the 
aisie:   If  there  is  any  inclination  to  be- 
lieve that  when  these  nominations  come 
up  they  are  corusidered  routinely.  I  can 
a-ssure  Senator.-^  to  the  contrary.     When 
these  nomirmtions  are  taken  up.  and  we 
are   a-a-are   that    at   least   there   may  be 
some  objection,  we  look  into  the  matter. 
I  heard  some  rumors  that  there  would  be 
i.bicction.     1  made  my  own  investigation. 
Then  I  summoned  Mr   Lee  to  my  office. 
Thpvf    were    only    two    people    present 
there,  he  and  L     I  had  at  least  40  ques- 
tions to  a.sk.     I  wanted  to  be  assured  on 
any   number   of   things,  some  of   which 
had  overU>nes  of  an  investigation  on  the 
Hou.se    side.     When    I    got    all    through 
v.ith    that    2-haur    .session.    I    was    per- 
f.x:tlv  satLsfled  1  could  come  on  the  floor 
and,'  in    good    conscience   and   in    good 
spirit,    defend    liim    as    a    good,    able, 
agere.ssive.  competent  public  servant. 

So  I  triist  the  nomlnaUon  wlD  be  con- 
firmed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Does 
ih"  .-"fnat.or  y;eid  back  his  time? 

Mr  DIRKSEN      I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr  BPaDGES.  Mr.  Pres.dent,  I  ask 
for  the  veas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second''  There  is  not  a 
suflicient  second 

Mr  BRIDGES  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
ge.st  the  absenc*^  of  a  q-aorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ctHHiini.:s    under    the    call    be    dij^pensed 

w .' h.  

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER  With- 
out obiection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr  President,  I 
a-sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  sec-nd?  There  is  not  a 
::ufficient  .second 

Mr  BRIDGES  Mr  Pre.sident,  is 
there  not  a  sufficient  second^ 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 
clerk  will  count  Lhe  hands  held  up 
There  is  a  sufficient  .second 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The       PRESIDING       OFFICER      Ail 
I. me  on  the  nomdnation  has  expir-xl  or 
h.iv-s  been  yielded  back      The  question  is. 
Will  the  Senate  advi.se   and  consent   to 
the  nomination  of  Robert  E  Lee  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission?     The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Baft- 
rrTT'.  the  -Senator  from  Virginia  iMr 
Byrd  .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Mr  CHAVEzh  the  Senator  from  Texas 
:  Mr  JOHN.SON  ■ .  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
z..!iii  Mr.  Hay  TEN  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oreeon  [Mr.  LrsK],  the  Senator  from 
M>.ntana  :  Mr  Murray',  and  uhe  Sen- 
ator from  Creorgia  IMr  Russell'  are 
ab.^ent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  :  Mr  Hen- 
NiNGS]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senatc-r  from  Tennessee  .Mr. 
KETAtnER:,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts iMr.  Kennedy',  the  Senator  from 
Wvom.ing  [Mr.  0"NLuioney].  and  the 
Senator  from  Mi.s.souri  :Mr.  Symington] 
are  necess-irily  absent. 

I  further  announce  Uiat  if  present 
and  votuig.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr  B.ARTLETT".  the  Senator  fromi  Ma;s- 
s'ichusetts  IMr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  IMr.  Lusk]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  .Mr  Martin]  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  tlie  Senate  on  official 

b'asiness. 

The  Senator  from.  Kansas  Mr. 
SrHOErPELl  L^  ab.sent  because  of  death 
m  his  fam.ily 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  :Mr.  Gold- 
water'  is  detained  on  official  business 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
f-om  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoefpel\  and  the 
Senator  from  Arixona  ;Mr.  Goldwatek] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 
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The  result  was  announced— yeas   64, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

ISO-  2581 
YEAS— 64 
Eastland 


Aiken 

Allott 

Ai.derson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Bruns<lrt.;e 

Bvi.-,ii 

Butler 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Cape  n  art 

Carlson 

Case.  N  J 

Case.  S  Dak 

Cbiarcn 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrisen 

Dodd 

Dworshak 


Morton 
M'lr.dt 

Pastore 
Prouty 

Sai  tons  tall 

Scott 

Snna'hers 

Smith 

-Spar.-cm.in 

T:i:r.-..id4«' 
Th'-irtnond 
WUey 

W.lUams.  N  J. 
WilUaios.  Del. 
Yar  borough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Cannon 

Carroll 

Cars 

Douglas 

Kngle 

Ervln 

Ciore 


Ivlf-Parthy 
M>;  Samara 
Moss 
Proxmlre 
Young.  Ohio 


Kllender 

Fon^ 

FYear 

Fulonght 

Green 

Hart  ice 

Hlckenlooper 

H.i:;and 

Hmstca 

JliVlt-S 

K-;vang 

Kt-rr 

K'.ichel 

lAusche 

Lor.i?.  La 

McClfUan 

McOee 

M.4n.sflt>id 
M  inrur.ey 
Mjrse 

NAYS— 19 

Oruenmg 

Hir: 

H... 

H  .mphrey 
J.-i.-i.-.^:; 
J.y:..-  .n.  S.C. 
Jr.rda:. 

NCrr   VOTING^  17 

Bartlett  Johnson   T'>x  Murray 

Bvrd    Va  Kefauver  OMahoney 

Chavez  Kennedy  Russell 

Goldw  iter  Long,  Hawaii  Schoeppel 

Havdei.  Lu^k  Symington 

Henr.iiii^s  Martin 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  nomination  was  con- 
firmed 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  Uj  recur.-'^idcr  was  laid  on 
the  table 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  mimed  lately  noti- 
fied of  all  nommations  confirmed  this 
day 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forth  wnth. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  FINNISH 
PARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 

Mr  SPARKM.AN  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  to  the  Senate 
that  we  are  honored  today  by  the  pres- 
ence of  nine  Members  of  Parliament 
from  a  country  which  is  certainly  ad- 
mired by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  country  of  Finland  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent these  Members  of  Parhament  to 
the  Senate      They  are  in  the  Chamber. 

The  Honorable  Kustan  Rafael  Paasio, 
chairman.  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Finnish  Parliament;  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party 

The  Honorable  Georg  Carl  Casimir 
Ehrnrooth  Member  of  the  Finnish  Par- 
liament. Swedi.sh  Party. 

The  Honorable  Veikko  Kullervo  Helle, 
Member  of  the  Finnish  Parliament;  So- 
cial Democratic  Party. 

The  Honorable  Mauno  Nikolai  Jussila, 
Member  of  'h<^  Finnish  Parliament; 
Agrarian  Party. 

There  is  one  distinguished  lady  Mem- 
ber of  the  Finnish  Parliament  in  the 
group.     I   take   great   pleasure  in  pre- 


senting the  Honorable  Miss  Meeri  Sirkka 
Kalavainen.  Member  of  the  Finnish  Par- 
liament:  Social  Democratic  Party 

The  Honorable  Antti  Kukkonen,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Finnish  Parliament;  Agrarian 

Party. 

The  Honorable  Viljo  Johannes  Ran- 
tala.  Member  of  the  Finnish  Parliament; 
Social  Democratic  Party. 

The  Honorable  Yrjo  Sirmkonen,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Finnish  Parliament:  Agrarian 

Party 

The  Honorable  Iisakki  Tikkaoja,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Finnish  Parhament.  Social 
Democratic  Party 

[The  visitors  rase,  and  were  greeted 
with  applause.  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
know  that  all  Senators  join  me  in  wel- 
coming these  people,  whose  visit  will  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  some  6  weeks  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  We 
welcome  them.  We  wish  for  them  a 
great  time  in  their  visit  to  this  country 
of  ours. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  each  of  the  Finnish  Parlia- 
mentarians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Personal  data;  Name.  Kustaa  Rafael 
Paasio;  born.  Uskela,  Finland;  June  6,  1903; 
home  address.  Puutarhakatu  11  B79.  Turku, 
Finland,  family,  married;  knowledge  of 
English,  needs  Interpreter. 

p-)6ltion  Member  of  Parliament  (Social 
Democrat* :  editor  In  chief,  Turun  Palvalehtl, 
1943-;  Chairman,  International  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Previous  poeltiona;  Employed  In  book 
printing  field.  1920-38;  editor  of  Social  Dem- 
ocrat Youth  Unions  paper.  1938-42 

Memberships:  Member  of  Parliament: 
Finnish  Book  Printers'  Union.  1924-28; 
Social  Democratic  Newspapermen's  Associa- 
tion, 1939-;  Social  Democratic  Party  since 
1928,  member  of  its  executive  committee 
1939-42  and  from  1957  on;  Social  Democratic 
Youth  Federation  1919-59  (chairman  of  the 
federation  1941-45);  Central  Union  of 
Finnish  Social  Democratic  Youth,  1959-; 
Workers'  Sports  Federation,  1919-29;  Fin- 
land-Hungary Society.  1957-;  deputy  mem- 
ber of  Turku  University  council,  195«-; 
board  member  of  Turku  School  of  Economics 
Foundation. 

Publications:  Articles  for  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic press  and  publlcatlona. 

Travels  abroad:  Several  trips  to  Sweden 
since  1927;  study  tripe  to  Austria  (1929). 
Italy  and  Switzerland  (1953);  visit  to  China 
in  1956  1 3  weeks )  as  a  member  of  a  delega- 
tion at  the  invitation  of  Chinese  govern- 
ment; visited  West  Germany  In  1959  (2 
weeks)  as  guest  of  the  West  Germany  Min- 
istry for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Interests  and  objectives  in  the  United 
States:  US.  Government  at  a  National, 
State,  and  local  level. 

Organization  and  functioning  of  Congress. 
Federal-State    relations    in    the    fields    of 
education,    agriculture,    public    health    and 
housing. 

Representative  examples  of  the  American 
economy  and  Industry  Including  steel  pro- 
duction, automobile  manufacturing,  meat- 
packing, fish  canning,  and  sawmill  opera- 
tions. 

Community  facilities  including  municipal 
waterworks,  small  city  hoepltals,  and  radio 
and  television  facilities. 

Social  customs  and  family  life,  cultural 
and  educational  events. 


Personal  data:  Name,  0«org  Carl  Casimlr 
Ehrnrooth;  born,  Labtl,  Finland;  July  27, 
1926;  home  address,  Korkeavuorenkatu  16  B, 
Helsinki.    Finland;     knowledge    of    English. 

excellent. 

Position:  Member  of  Parllameiit   iSwedish 

Party) .  lawyer. 

Academic  backgrounds  Graduate  In  law 
Membershlpe:       Member      of      Parliament, 
Swedish  Party. 

Travels  abroad:  Has  visited  the  United 
Statee  privately  on  two  occasions  in  1953 
and  1956 

Interests  and  objectives  In  the  United 
States:  During  the  period  June  21-July  16 
Mr  Ehrnrooth  will  participate  In  the  same 
progrsiin  as  tiie  other  members  of  the  Finnish 
Parliament  vUUlng  here  at  that  time. 

Personal  data:  NameT  Velkko  Kullervo 
Helle;  bom.  Vlhtl,  Finland.  December  11. 
1911;  home  address,  Nummela.  Finland: 
family,  married;  knowledge  of  English,  needs 
Interpreter. 

Position:    Member    of    Parliament;    chaU- 
man    of    Economic    Die',    Committee    (Social 
Democrat);    carpenter- 
Academic  background:  Elementary  school; 
Workers'   Academy 

Memberships:  Member  of  Parliament; 
member  of  Social  Democratic  Party;  mem- 
ber of  executive  committee  of  the  Social 
Etemocratlc  Party;  chairman  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  Uuslmaa  District.  Mem- 
ber of  Workers'  Sporu  Federation;  Social 
Democratic  Youth  Federation  (since  1959 
the  Central  Union  of  FlnnUh  Social  Demo- 
cratic Youth). 

Publications  Articles  for  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic press 

Travels  abroad  U  S  S.R  ,  1967.  1  month, 
as  a  member  of  a  Finnish  delegation  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  Sweden  and  Denmark.  1869, 
4 -day  visit  arranged  and  paid  for  by  the 
Central  Hospital  Association  of  Helsinki 
University. 

Interests  and  objectives  In  the  United 
States  U5  Government  at  a  National. 
State,  and  local  level. 

Organization  and  functioning  of  Congress 
Federal-State    relations    In    the    fields    of 
education,    agriculture,    public    health    and 
housing. 

Representative  examples  of  the  American 
economy  and  Industry  Including  steel  pro- 
duction, automobile  manufacturing,  meat- 
packing, fish  canning,  and  sawmlU  opera- 
tions. 

Comniunlty  facilities  Including  municipal 
water  works,  small  city  hospitals  and  radio 
and  television  facilities. 

Social  ciistoms  and  family  life,  cultural 
and  educational  events. 

Personal  Data:  Name.  Mauno  Nikolai  Jus- 
sila; born.  Vfthto,  Finland.  August  15  1908; 
home  address,  Maarla,  Turku.  Finland, 
family,  married;  knowledge  of  English,  needs 
Interpreter 

Position:  Member  of  Parliament  (Agrarian 
Party),  farmer. 

Academic  background:  Agriculturalist's 
examination  at  the  agricultural  Institute 

Previous  positions:  Minister  of  Finance, 
1966-57  and  1958-59;  Agricultural  Consultant 
at  Small  Farmers  Central  Association.  1935- 
50:  manacrlng  director  of  newspaper  Turu- 
nmaa,  1960-51;  elector  at  presidential  elec- 
tions In  1950  and  1956 

Memberships:  Member  of  Maatalovistuot- 
tajat  (agricultural  producers)  and  other 
agricultural  organizations;  member  of  Agra- 
rian Party;  member  of  Maarla  communal 
council  of  several  local  agrarian  associations. 
Publications:  Numerous  newspaper  twtlcles 
on  farming 

Travels  abroad  Visits  to  Denmark  and 
Sweden  In  1948;  USSR,  1959,  as  a  member 
of  delegation  representing  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture;  Denmark  and  Holland,  1960, 
official  visit  as  a  member  of  a  Finnish  i>ar- 
llamentary  group. 


InteresU  and  objectives  In  the  United 
States:  US  Government  at  a  National,  State, 
and  local  level. 

Organization  and  functioning  of  Congress. 
Federal-Stale    relations    In    the    fields    of 
education,    agriculture     jiubllc    health,    and 
housing. 

Representative  examples  of  the  American 
economy  and  Industry  Including  steel  pro- 
duction, automobile  manufacturing,  meat 
packing,  fish  canning,  and  sawmill  opera- 
tions. 

Agricultxire  In  the  United  SUtes.  especially 
grain  production,  livestock  and  poultry,  and 
fruit  growing 

Municipal  government  and  administration. 
Soclafcustonas,  family  life,  and  educational 
and  cultural  events. 

Personal  data:  name,  Meerl  Sirkka  Kal- 
avainen; born,  Russia,  April  27,  1918;  home 
address,  Nallenp)olku  4  F  81,  Taplola,  Fin- 
land, family,  single;  knowledge  of  English, 
needs  Interpreter. 

Poaltlon:  Member  of  Parliament  (Social 
Democrat),  educational  secretary. 

Academic  background :  ElemenUry  school, 
trade  school  and  Workers'  Academy. 

Previous  positions;  Bank  official  1937-46; 
organization  secretary,  Social  Democratic 
Youth  Federation,  1946-47;  educational  sec- 
retary, Finnish  Business  Workers'  Union, 
1947-48. 

Memberships:  Member  of  Parliament; 
member  of  Finnish  Business  Workers'  Union 
Social  Democratic  Party,  Youth  Section  In 
Kotka.  Youth  Society  of  Kalllo,  Helsinki, 
1946,  vice-chairman  of  the  social  section  of 
Central  Union  of  Finnish  Social  Democratic 
Youth,  Social  Democratic  Women's  Associa- 
tion In  Kotka,  1939;  member  of  Pohjola- 
Norden;  member  of  Elanto  Cooperative. 

Publications:  Articles  for  newspaper 
Eteenpaln  In  Kotka;  parliamentary  reports. 
Travels  abroad:  U£.SJl.,  1955  and  1957  (1 
month);  on  both  occasions  tlie  visit  was 
made  as  a  member  of  a  Finnish  cultural 
delegation  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Soviet 
Ministry  of  Culture;  several  conference  and 
tourist  trips  to  Sweden.  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark. 1946-59;  tourist  trip  to  Austria  end 
Switzerland  In  1956. 

Interests  and  objectives  In  the  United 
States:  US.  Government  at  a  National, 
State,  and  local  level. 
Organization  and  functioning  of  Congress. 
Federal -State  relations  In  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, agriculture,  public  health  and  hous- 
ing. 

Repwesentatlve  eiamplee  of  the  American 
economy  and  Industry  Including  steel  pro- 
duction, automobile  manufacturing,  meat 
packing,  fish  canning  and  sawmill  opera- 
tions. 

Community  facilities  Including  municipal 
water  works,  small  city  hospitals  and  radio 
and  television  facilities. 

Social  customs  and  family  life,  cultural 
and   educational  events. 

Personal  data:  Name.  Antti  Kukkonen; 
born.  Kontlolahtl.  Finland.  October  8,  1889; 
home  address,  Haapanleml.  Joensuu,  Fin- 
land: family,  married;  knowledge  ol  English, 
needs   Interpreter. 

Position  Member  of  Parliament  (Agrarian 
Party),  farmer 

Academic  background:  Matriculation  exam 
in  1910;  candidate  In  theology.  University  of 
Helsinki,  1914. 

Previous  positions:  Associate  Minister  of 
Education  In  1924;  Minister  of  Education  In 
1928,  1929-30.  1931-S2.  1936-37,  1940,  and 
1943. 

Memberships:  Member  of  Parliament; 
member  and  administrator  In  various  agri- 
cultural cooperative,  economic,  and  cultural 
organizations;  member  of  the  Agrarian 
Party;    member  of   Rotary   Club. 

Publications:  Articles  for  magazines  and 
newspapers. 


Travels  abroad :  Several  congress  and  other 
trips  to  north,  west,  and  south  European 
countries. 

Interests  and  objectives  in  the  United 
Statee;  U.S.  Ooverxmient  at  National,  State, 
and  local  level. 

Organization  and  functioning  of  (Congress. 

Federal-State  relations  In  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, agrlcvilture,  public  health,  and  hous- 
ing. 

Representative  examples  of  the  .American 
economy  smd  Industry  Including  steel  pro- 
duction, auUMnoblle  manufacturing,  meat- 
packing, flih  canning,  and  sawmill  (dera- 
tions. 

Agriculture  In  the  United  States,  especially 
grain  production,  livestock  and  poultry,  and 
fruit  growing. 

Municipal  government  and  administration. 

Social  customs,  family  life,  and  educa- 
tional and  cultural  events. 

Personal  data:  Name,  VUJo  Johannes  Ran- 
tala;  born,  Punkalaldum.  Finland.  November 
18,  1892;  home  address,  Orlnlemi,  Finland; 
family,  married;  knowledge  of  English,  needs 
Interpreter. 

Position:  Member  of  Parliament  (Social 
Democrat) ,  small  farmer. 

Academic  background:  Elementary  school 
and  different  courses. 

Previous   positions:    Minister    of   Finance, 

1951-63. 

Memberships:  Finnish  Small  Farmers' 
Confederation;  Social  Democratic  Party;  So- 
cial Democratic  Youth  Federation  (now 
Central  Union  of  Finnish  Social  Democratic 
Youth ) ;  Finnish  Social  Democratic  Temper- 
ance Union,  chairman  of  a  suborganlzatlon 
of  same;  Chairman  of  People's  Temperance 
Aid;  Member  of  an  association  to  supjKtrt 
the  Young  of  the  Day. 

Publications:  Articles  for  Social  Demo- 
cratic and  Temperance  papers. 

Travels  abroad:  U.S.S.R.,  1934,  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  Government  auditor  to  Inspect  the 
Finnish  Embassy  In  Moscow;  1948,  sent  by 
Finnish  Governments  executive  conunlttee 
to  the  Finnish  Industrial  Exhibit  In  Moscow; 
Sweden,  1948,  conference  trip;  Denmark, 
HoUand,  England,  and  France.  1956,  to  In- 
spect the  Finnish  legations  in  these  coun- 
tries. 

Interests  and  objectives  In  the  United 
States:  U.S.  Government  at  a  National,  State, 
and  local  level. 

Organization  and  functioning  of  Congress. 
Federal-State  relations  In  the  fields  of  ed- 
ucation,    agriculture,     public     health,     and 
housing. 

Representative  examples  of  the  American 
economy  and  Industry  Including  steel  pro- 
duction, automobile  manufacturing,  meat- 
packing, fish  canning,  and  sawmill  opera- 
tions. 

Community  facilities  Including  municipal 
waterworks,  small  city  hospitals,  and  radio 
and  television  facilities. 

Social  customs  and  family  life,  cultural 
and  educational  events. 

Personal  data:  Name,  YrJo  Slnkkonen; 
born.  Parlkkala.  Finland,  July  9.  1909;  home 
address,  Tlvla  Lt  3.  Finland;  family,  married: 
knowledge  of  English,  needs  interpreter. 

Position:  Member  of  Parliament  (Agrarian 
Party),  farmer. 

Academic  background:  Elementary  school 
and  different  courses. 

Memberships:  Member  of  Parliament; 
chairman  of  West-Karelian  Agricultural 
Society;  member  of  Agricultural  Society; 
member  of  Finnish  Youth  League;  member 
of  Civic  Guards  1918-45;  member  of  Agrarian 
Party. 

Travels  abroad:  Visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
In  May  1960,  as  a  member  of  Finnish  Par- 
liamentary delegation  to  the  Finnish  Indus- 
trial exhibition  In  Moscow. 

Interests  and  objectives  in  the  United 
States:  U.S.  Government  at  a  National. 
State,  and  local  level. 


Organization  and  functioning  of  Congress. 
Federal -State    relations    In    the    fields    of 
education,    agrictilture,    public    health,    and 
hotislng. 

Representative  examples  of  the  American 
economy  and  industry  Including  steel  pro- 
duction, automobile  nianufacturlng,  meat 
packing,  fish  canning  and  sawmill  opera- 
tions. 

Agriculture  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially grain  production,  livestock  and  pou:- 
try.  and  fruit  growing. 

Municipal  government  and  administration. 
Social    customs,    family    life,    and    educa- 
tional and  cultural  events 

Personal  da1.a:  name.  Vaino  kakkl  Tik- 
kaoja; born,  Ilmajokl.  Finland,  September  26, 
1909;  home  address,  Ilmajokl,  Finland; 
family,  married;  knowledge  of  English. 
needs  Interpreter. 

Position:  Member  of  Parliament  (Social 
Democrat ) ,  Insurance  agenU 

Academic  background  :  Elementary  school. 
Previous  positions:  Farmer,  1936-40;  agent 
of  "Kansa  "  insurance  company,  1946-51. 

Memberships:  Member  of  Parliament; 
member  of  the  insurance  men's  club  in  the 
Finnish  Business  Workers'  Union,  1945-51; 
member  of  Workers'  Union  at  Ilmajokl; 
chairman  of  Workers'  Union;  member  of 
Social  Democratic  Party;  member  of  Social 
Democratic  Youth  Federation,  Ilmajokl.  sec- 
tion, 1932-46;  member  of  Finnish  Red  Cross 
at  Ilmajokl;  member  of  executive  committee 
of  Southern  Ostro-Bothnlan  Agricultural 
Association;  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Ilmajokl  Savings  Bank;  member  of 
Ilmajokl  communal  council  and  of  several 
other  municipal  committees. 

Publications:  Newspaper  articles  on  politi- 
cal topics. 

Travels  abroad:  U.S.SJl .  1954.  8  days,  as 
guest  of  the  Soviet  Government,  to  visit  the 
agricultural  fair  and  to  get  acquainted  with 
agriculture  in  So^'let  Union. 

Interests  and  objectives  In  the  United 
States:  U.S.  Government  at  a  national. 
State,  and  local  level. 

Organization  and  functioning  of  Congress. 
Federal-State  relations  In  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, agriculture,  public  health  and  hous- 
ing. 

Representative  examples  of  the  American 
economy  and  Industry  Including  steel  pro- 
duction, automobile  manufacturing,  meat- 
packing, fish  canning,  and  sawmill  oj)era- 
tions. 

Commtmlty  facmties  including  municipal 
waterworks,  small  city  hospitals  and  radio 
and  television  facilities. 

Social  customs  and  family  life,  cultoiral 
and  educational  events. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
presented  these  very  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  from  Finland.  I 
unsh  to  join  the  Senator  ih  the  welcome 
we  extend  to  them  not  only  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  but  also  to 
America.  We  \^lsh  them  well  in  their 
journey  around  our  covmtry. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  very 
well  stated  at  the  luncheon  today,  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  which  stands 
higher  in  the  esteem  or  the  respect  of 
the  United  States  and  of  its  people  than 
Finland.  No  country  in  the  world  has 
met  its  obUgations  or  carried  out  its 
cooperation  for  freedom  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  Finland,  and  very  few  have 
done  so  to  the  same  extent. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  a  warm 
spot  for  the  Finns.  We  have  great  ad- 
miration for  them.  It  results  not  only 
from  our  association  with  Finland  as  a 
nation,  but  also  from  our  knowledge  of 
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the  great  citizens  of  our  own  coiintry 
u-ho  have  come  from  Finland  in  years 
past    to    make   the   UniU'd   States   their 

home. 

We  welcome  these  representatives  of 
a  great  country,  a  courageous  country, 
a  country  which  stands  with  us  and 
whicn  hn.s  .st'.xxl  •.'•;•;■.  u.->  ii^  the  battle 
for  frcfdoni  and  for  the  dignity  of  man. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  remember, 
he  and  I  were  raeinbers  of  the  same  dele- 
gation to  the  Intetparliamentary  Union 
meeting  m  HeL-unki  a  few  years  ago. 
There  we  en]Oved  very  eracious  hospi- 
tality, and  we  Uamed  to  know  more  of 
the  warmth  of  the  Finnish  people. 

We  are  del;»s'i/ed  to  have  representa- 
tives of  the  F::::.;  n  Parliament  visiting 
in  this  country  I  am  sure  we  cannot 
extend  to  them  as  much  hospitality  as 
the  Finn:-;,  p-ople  exienied  to  us  when 
we  were  .:;  i;.c;r  country,  but  at  least 
we  can  try 

The  great  country  of  Finland  looms 
large  in  the  thoughts  and  affections  of 
the  American  people  because  of  the  Fin- 
nish fidelity  to  their  obligations,  because 
of  the  tremendous  courage  which  they 
have  siiown.  and  because  of  the  firm- 
ness witii  which  they  have  clung  to 
ideals 

One  of  mv  closest  personal  friends  be- 
fore I  entered  the  Congress  was  a  man 
of  Finnish  descent  who  came  to  this 
countrv'  from  Finland  and  who  became 
one  of  the  great  chemists  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.  in  my  native  city  of 
Rochester.  Many  Finns  have  come  to 
the  United  States,  and  they  have  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  life  of  our  country. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Finland  here.  We  hope 
their  trip  to  our  coimtry  will  inspire 
even  closer  relations  between  us  and 
Will  be  an  enjoyable  visit  for  them. 


prov<.sior..s  '^f   such  act;    and   for  other  pur- 
P'-*es:  a.-^id 

HR  127'.5  .\r.  art  to  delay  for  80  days 
In  limited  cases  the  applicability  of  certain 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  humane 
slaughter  of  livesu>rk. 


LEGrSL.\TIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
m.ov"  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sid^-ration  of  legislative  business. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
R.ANDOLPH  m  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senat-or  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated : 

H-R.  12580.  An  act  to  extend  and  Improve 
coverage  under  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  system  and 
to  remove  hardships  and  inequities.  Improve 
the  financing  of  the  trust  funds,  and  pro- 
vide disability  benefits  to  additional  individ- 
uals under  such  system;  to  provide  grante 
to  States  for  medical  care  for  aged  individ- 
uals of  low  Income;  to  amend  the  public 
assistance   and   maternal   and   child   welfare 


MESSAGE    FR'JM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  12580.  An  act  to  extend  and  improve 
coverage  under  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  and 
to  remove  hardships  and  Inequities,  improve 
the  financing  of  the  trust  funds,  and  pro- 
vide disability  benefits  to  additional  indi- 
viduals under  such  system;  to  provide  grants 
to  States  for  medical  care  for  aged  indi- 
viduals of  low  income;  to  amend  .the  public 
assistance  and  maternal  and  child  welfare 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to 
improve    the    unemployment    compensation 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment; 

HJl.  12705.  An  act  to  delay  for  60  days  In 
limited  cases  the  applicability  of  certain 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  humane  slaugh- 
ter of  livestock. 

By  Mr.  McCO^ELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  R.  9541  An  act  to  amend  Bcctlon  109(g) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admlnlrtratlve 
Services  Act  of  1949  (Rept.  No.  1884) . 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  wHhout  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2561 .  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  a  memorial  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  the  National  Capital"  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  construction  of  such  memorial 


provisions    of    the    Social    Security    Act;    to 

improve    the    unemployment    compensation  *    by    the  Secretary  of  the  :[nterlor   (Rept.  No 

provisions  of  tuch  act.   and   foi   other  pur-      1665);  and 


poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  12705.  An  act  to  delay  for  00  days  in 
limited  cases  the  applicability  of  certain 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  humane  slaugh- 
ter of  livestock;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culttire  and  Forestry. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Rkport    or    FEDEiAL    Deposit    Insurance 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  De- 
posit Insvirance  Corporation,  Washington, 
DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Corporation,  for  the  calendar  year 
1959  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  on  Review  op  Sklected  Motor  Ve- 
hicle    AcTivrrrES,     Post     Otfice     Dep.vbt- 

MENT 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  motor 
vehicle  activities.  Post  Office  Department, 
October  1959  (with  an  accompanjrlng  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Western  DivisiriN.  the  Dalles 
Project,  Oregon 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Western  Division,  the  Dalles 
project,  Oregon  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AflalTB. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  of  Cer- 
tain Detector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITriGN 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  repeal  the  special  excise 
taxes  on  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


S.J.  Res  152  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commiseion  to  consider 
and  formulate  plana  for  the  construction  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
Woodrow   Wilson    (Rept.  No.    1066). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Commltte« 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  3557  A  bill  to  expand  and  extend  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  for  accelerat«d  research,  develop- 
ment, demonstration,  and  application  of 
practical  means  for  the  economical  produc- 
tion, from  sea  or  other  saline  waters,  of 
water  suitable  for  agricultural,  industrial, 
municipal,  and  other  beneficial  consumptive 
uses,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No    1668) . 

By  Mr.  GRUENINO.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S  2587.  A  bill  to  require  an  act  of  Congress 
Tor  public  land  withdrawals  In  excess  of  6,000 
acres  in  the  aggregate  for  any  project  or 
facility  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  (Rept.  No.  1660). 

By  Mr  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on   Armed  Services,  without   amendment : 

H.R  9702.  An  act  to  amend  section  2771 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  payments  of  deceased  members'  final 
accounts  without  the  necessity  of  settlement 
by  General  Accounting  Office  (Rept.  No. 
1671). 

By  Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  an 
amendment: 

H  R.  5040.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify 
the  reemployment  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1672). 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  11787.  An  act  to  authorize  a  con- 
tinuation of  flight  instruction  for  members 
cf  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  until 
August    1,    1964    (Rept.   No.    1673). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  3558.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
transfer  of  certain  Federtd  property  to  the 
Government  of  American  SaJnoa  (Rept.  No. 
1674);  and 

H  R.  8212.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  procedure  for 
ordering  certain  members  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents to  active  duty  and  the  requirements 
for  physical  examination  of  members  of  the 
Reserve  components,  tmd  for  other  purp>ose8 
(Rept.  No.  1675). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 
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HJ.  Res.  627.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  incident  to  U.S.  participation 
m  the  International  Bureau  for  the  Protec- 
Uon  of  Industrial  Property  (Rept    N^    1676 
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ACING     NAVAL     RESERVE     OFFI- 
CERS' TRAINING    CORPS  GRADU- 
ATES     <REGITJ^K'       IN      STATUS 
COMPARABLE  WTTH  NAVAL  ACAD- 
EMY  GRADL'ATES 
Mr.      THURMOND       Mi.      President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sfivices. 
I  report  an  origmal  bill  to  place  Naval 
Resene  Officers'  Training  Corps  gradu- 
ates—Regulars— In  a  status  comparable 
with  US   Naval  .'\cademy  fraduates,  and 
I  submit  a  report   'No    1677'    thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  bill  'S  3733  1  to  place  Naval  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  graduates 
(Regulars)  in  a  status  comparable  with 
U.S  Naval  Academy  graduates,  was  read 
twice  by  it*  title  and  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 


unanimously  reported  out  of  committee, 
and  we  hope  to  consider  it  at  an  early 
date. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont ;Mr,  AocEN]  for  his  helpfulness. 
He  .serves  well  not  only  the  i:)eople  of  his 
State  of  Vermont,  but  al!  the  people  of 
the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar 

The  bill  (H.R.  12263*  to  authorize  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the  joint 
construction  by  the  Umted  States  and 
Mexico  of  a  major  international  storage 
dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  m  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1944,  with  Mexico,  and  for  other 
puiposes,  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 


AMENDMENT      OF     DEFINITION     OF 
TOTAL    COMMIS.SIONED    .'-SERVICE 
OF  CERTAIN  NAVAL  OFFICERS 
Mr.    STENNIS      M.-^     President,    from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  re- 
port an  original  bill  to  amend  section 
6387' b  I    of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  th^  definition  of  total  com- 
mLssioned   service   of   certain   officers   of 
the  naval  .service,  and  I  submit  a  report 
(No  1678'  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calenda; 

The  bill  'S.  3734)  to  amend  section 
6387 'b>  of  title  10.  Umted  States  Code. 
relating  to  the  definition  of  total  com- 
mi.ssioned  service  of  certain  ofBcers  of 
the  naval  .service,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


AMISTAD  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR 
/  v-^     REPT     NO.    1670) 

Mr    JOHNSON  of  Texas      Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   '>n    beiialf    of     the    di.stinguished 
chairman  of  the  FHareipn  Relations  Com- 
mitt^'e,  tl)e  Senator  from  .Arkan.'^as  I  Mr. 
Fri.BRiGHTl,    I    report    favorably,    with 
amendments,  the  bill  'H.R.  12263»  to  au- 
thorize the  conclusion  of  an  agreement 
for  the  joint  construction  by  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  of  a  major  interna- 
tional st.orage  dam  on  the  Rio  Grande 
m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Febrviaiy  3,  1944,  with  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes.    The  Committee 
on  F'oreign  Relations  has  had  this  m.at- 
ter    under    consideration       It    concerns 
conclusion    of    an    agreement    between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  for  joint 
construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
I  W8ait  to  give  notice  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter which  will  have  to  go  to  conference 
if   the   bill  is   passed.     Therefore,  I  in- 
tend to  call  up  H  R    12263  by  motion  at 
an  early  dal^v     I  would  do  so  today  if 
the  reports  had  been  printed  and  Mem- 
bers Interested  had  been  here 

I  hope  the  minority  will  take  notice  of 
this.    As  I  ui^iderstand,  the  bill  has  been 


PAY   OF  CLERICAL   AND  OTHER  AS- 
SISTANTS   AFFECTED   BY    TERMI- 
NATION     OF      SERVICE      OF      AP- 
POINTED SENATORS 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  «S    Res.  344'    paj  of 
clerical  and  other  assistants  as  affected 
by  termination  of  service  of  appointed 
Senators,   and  submitted  a  report   »No. 
1667)     thereon;    which    resolution    was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows; 

Resolved.  That  in  any  case  in  which  (1)  a 
Senator  is  appointed  to  fill  any  portion  of 
an  unexpired  term,  (2)  an  election  Is  there- 
after held  to  fill  the  remainder  of  such  un- 
expired term,  and  (3)  the  Senator  se  ap- 
pointed Is  not  a  candidate  or  if  a  candi- 
date is  not  elected  at  such  election,  his  cleri- 
cal and  other  assUtants  on  the  payroll  of 
the  Senate  on  the  date  of  termination  of 
his  service  shall  be  continued  on  such  roll 
at  theU-  respective  salaries  untU  the  expira- 
tion of  30  days  following  such  date  or  until 
they  become  otherwise  gainfully  employed, 
whichever  U  earlier,  ouch  sums  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 
A  statement  In  writing  by  any  such  employee 
that  he  was  not  gainfully  employed  during 
such  period  or  the  r>ortlon  thereof  for  which 
payment  Is  claimed  shall  be  .-accepted  as 
prima  facie  evidence  that  he  was  not  so  em- 
ployed. The  provisions  of  this  resolution 
shall  not  apply  to  an  employee  of  any  such 
Senator  If  on  or  before  the  date  of  termina- 
tion of  his  service  he  notifies  the  Disbursing 
Office  of  the  Senate  in  writing  that  he  does 
not  wish  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  to 
apply  to  such  employee. 


Charles  E.  Bohlen,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  promotion  from  the  class  of 
career  minister  to  the  class  ol  career  am- 
bassador; 

Ellis  O  Brlggs,  of  M;ui:e  Jul  promotion 
from  the  class  of  career  minister  to  the 
class  of  career  ambassador; 

Raymond  A.  Hare,  of  West  Virginia,  for 
promotion  from  the  class  of  career  minister 
to  the  class  of  career  ambassador; 

Livingston  T.  Merchant,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  promotion  from  the  class  of 
career  minister  to  the  class  of  career  am- 
bassador; 

James  W  Riddleberger,  ol  Virginia,  for 
promotion  from  the  class  of  career  minister 
to  the  class  of  career  ambassador;  and 

Llewellyn  E  Thompfioa.  of  Colorado,  for 
promotion  from  the  class  of  CAre<>r  minister 
to  the  class  of  ca-'e^r  ambassador 

By  Mr  Fl'LBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  ForcigT-.  Relati  ii.s,  without  reservation: 

Executive  B.  86th  Congress  2d  session. 
The  Antarctic  Treaty,  signed  at  Washington 
on    December    1.    1959    (Ex     Rept.    10);    and 

Executive  D.  86th  Congress  2d  session. 
The  Convention  of  Paris  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Property,  signed  at  Lisbon  on 
October  31.  1958  (Ex  Rept.  11  i 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU  At  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  report 
favorably  2  426  nomuiations  in  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Co;  p.-^  m  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain and  beiov. 

All  of  these  names  l.ave  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Cokgression.m.  Record. 
In  order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  'unani- 
mous cx)nsent  that  they  be  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  Vice  President's  desk  for  the 
information  of  any  Senator    - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  i.*^  so  ordered. 


I 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submit  t^^-d: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Joseph  S.  Farland,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Panama; 

Arth \ir  L.  Richards,  of  Marylai:id.  a  Foreign 
Service  oflBcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Ethi- 
opia; 

A.  Burks  Summers,  of  Maryland  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Luxembourg; 

George  V.  Allen,  of  North  CaroUna.  for  pro- 
motion from  the  class  of  career  mlnUter  to 
the  class  of  career  ambassador. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  intrcxiuced.  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    HVRTKE: 
S  3723    A     bin     for    the    relief     of     Dinko 
Dorclc;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Jud'.ciar^-. 
By   Mr    P.'iSTORE 
S  3724    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Nardlna 
C-ocuzza    I  Leonards    Ooci.izzai,    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  SALTONPT.ALL 
S.3725.  A  bUl  to  unenci  '.ix'.e  U.  of  ti.e 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  I:.:cri.a;  Revenue 
Code  so  as  to  Increa.'se  the  mlnlrr.um  lns\ir- 
ance  benefits  pmyatale  under  such  title,  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  earnings  upon  which 
such  ber.efit.E  are  based,  to  increase  the 
amotmt  of  such  benefits  i>ayat>le  to  widows, 
widowers,  and  parents,  to  lncrea,se  the 
amount  of  earnings  permitted  without  loss 
of  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Saltonstau.  ^>-.en 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a  set>arate   headlne  i 

By  Mr  McN.\MARA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Clark,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S  3726.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  dlscrlminatf-ry 
employment  practices  for  reasons  of  age,  by 
Federal  Government  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNAiiAiA  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  hetidlng.) 

Bv  Mr   BIBLE  (by  request)  • 
S  3727.   A  bill    to  provide  for  the  bonding 
of  persons  engaging  In  the  repair,  remodel- 
ing, alteration,  conversion,  or  modernization 
of  residential  property;  to  Impose  lloiltAUons 
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on  the  sLsaertion  of  mechanics'  HeiM  ^^r^ 
payment  has  been  made  for  work  tn  eoBttcc- 
tlon  with  the  repair,  remodeling,  alteration, 
converslor..  ^r  mcxlernu-atior.  '-..t  residential 
property;  and  for  other  purpoees; 

S.  3728  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
ColtrmbLi  A:c')hoUc  Beverage  Control  Act; 

5  3729  A  bin  ro  authorize  the  B<^>ard  of 
Paxole  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dis- 
charge a  parolee  from  supervision  prior  txi 
the  expiration  of  the  maxtnium  term  or  terms 
lor  which  he  wad  seritenced;  antl 

6  3730.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Juvenile  Division  within  or  In 
connection  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Youth  Correctional  Center  and  to  authorize 
the  j'Jdee  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict'of  Columbia  to  commit  to  such  Juvenile 
Division  subject  to  'he  provisions  of  th'^ 
Juver.;:?  Court  Act,  children  15  yeaxs  of  atre 
or  older;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dl-stric-. 
of  Columbia 

(See  the  remarks  ^f  Mr  B:b:«  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  \  -^epi.Tate  heading.) 
By  Mr  MORSE 
8  3731  A  bill  to  modify  the  John  Dav 
lock  and  dam  project,  Oregon,  to  au*horliie 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  provide  for  the 
raising  of  the  level  of  a  portion  ot  the  city 
of  UmaUlla,  Oreg  ,  and  to  thereafter  convey 
the  filled  lands  to  the  municipality;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

S-  3732  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimbursing 
tlie  city  of  Arlington,  Oreg  ,  for  the  loss  of 
taxes  on  certain  pr;)p«-rty  acquired  by  the 
United  States  In  connection  with  the  J.jhn 
Day  Dam  project;  to  the  Committe*  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(3e»   the   remark.=i   of   Mr    Moasx   xhen  he 
Inlxoduced    the    :a.=;t    ab- >V'>-ni°riti'^npd    bill, 
which  apj>ear  under  ^  ^epsr^.'e  hpnd:r.g  i 
By  Mr    THtTRMONb 
S    3733     A   btll    to   pl.\re  Naval   Reserve  Of- 
floers'   Training   Cort>s   grad'-iatee    fRegnlars 
In  a  s'atio  a>mf>arai3le  with  U3.  Navai  Acad- 
emv  eraduates;   pl.iced  on  the  calendar. 

1  See  the  rem^a^ks  of  Mr  THUTtMOND  when 
he  reported  the  above  bill  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  A.-nied  Services,  which  appear 
under  the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 
Bv  Mr  3TE?fNTS 
S.  3734  .A.  bill  tn  amend  ■s'^tlon  P.3«7(b)  of 
title  10.  United  Sv.t.es  Code,  relating  to  the 
definition  of  io'^i  conxrr. isslor.ed  service  of 
oertaia  ofiScers  ot  the  navai  ser-  ic-,  p.ti/-"<: 
on  the  c.iier.fl^r 

(See  the  reniArkii  of  Mr  Stfvkis  whtn  he 
reported  the  above  biU  from  tne  Committee 
on  Arrr.ed  S^r-.-i-es  which  appea.'-  ui.der  the 
heading     Rpp^arte  of  Commifees.") 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rulf-  and     down  the  benettts  for  persons  exceeding 
relerreato  ine<.-mm  t  ^^^^    ^   ^^.^   ^^^^^   earnings.     This 


Factual  Ana: 


Administration; 

Resolved.  That  there  be  prU.ted  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  summary  of  known  Soviet 
espionage  cases  In  the  United  Sta'es  over 
the  past  15  years,  published  by  the  Intemiii 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  C<  rnn.ittee  or 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  here'. .fore 
printed  as  a  committee  print  under  t^ie 


would  provide  the  needed  incentive  for 
the  full  life.  In  itself  it  constitutes  a 
needed  psychological  boost  for  older  peo- 
plp  who  under  the  present  law  are 
prf>jvsed  to  close  up  shop  and  po  home'  as 
.<y>on  as  $i;iO0  is  taken  in  Mv  mea.-ire 
wuuid  create  an  inceulivt-  aiiunig  b<H  lal 


'  RESOLUTIONS 

PAY  OP  CI.ERICAL  AND  OTHZR  AS- 
SISTANTS AFT-ECTED  BY  TERMI- 
NATION (jf  service  op  AP- 
POENTEIl  SENATORS 

Mr  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committ«;*o  on 
Rules  and  Adrruniitration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  S  Res  344  >  pay  of 
clerical  and  other  assistants  as  affected 
by  termination  of  rervice  of  appointed 
Senators,  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  H.ayden-,  which 
appears  under  the  headin?  •  Reports  of 
Committee.s." 

I 

PRIN~nNG  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  SU'MMARY  ENTITI.ED  EXPOSE 
OP  SOVIET  ESPIONAGE' 

Mr.  EIASTI.AND  submitted  the  foUow- 
Inp  resolution  '  S    Res    345 '  ;  which  was 


the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Expos*  of  Soviet  Espionage  "  security    beneficiaries    to    work    at    all 

SEC.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  an  additional  /   j  benefits  and  for  all  earnings 

13.000  copies  of  such  domument  for  use  of      [^^/J^^^'J^^^^J 

In  addition,  I  believe  th.<\t  the  lowest 
beneflriary  amount  per  month  should  be 
upT^^xi  from  $33  to  $40  and  that  aeed 
Widows'  benefits  should  be  mrrea.-^fd  fr"m 
75  to  85  percent  of  the  husband  s  ix'nffi" 
amount  Many  feel  that  this  ratee  .ry 
of  tx-n-'licia:  y  Ls  treated  the  most  in- 
equitably under  the  present  law  Both 
changes  would  sare  mone\  on  pubUr 
as.si. stance. 

My  bill  would  finance  i>.»'so  irr.r-'^ve- 
ments    by    increasing    from     $4  BOO     U^ 


SECURTPr' 

RE\TraT: 

MINIMUM 


A\rE>rDMEN'T  OF  SOCIAL 

ACT      AND      INTERNAL 

CODE,     RELATING     TO 

INSURANCE  BENTJTrS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bii:  which  would  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social    Secu:-ity    Act    and    the    Internal 


Revenue    Code    so    a>    to    increase    the 

amount   of   earnuiti.-i   permitted   without     $6,000  the  maximum  on  earnings  taxable 


loss  of  benefits,  to  increase  the  minimum 
insurance  benefits  payable,  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  such  benefits  payable  to 
widows,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
earnings  upon  which  such  benefits  are 
based. 

The  Hou-^e  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  reportf-d  out  a  bill  which  will 
probably  be  pas.sed  by  the  other  body 
today.  This  proposal  includes  some  im- 
portant and  desirable  improvements  in 
the  social  security  proj^ram,  somewhat 
overlooked  because  of  the  attention  giv- 
en the  problem  of  medical  aid  for  the 
aged. 

But  there  are  some  needed  improve- 
ments m  the  s(x:ud  security  system 
omitted  fr'>m  the  Hcisp  bill  which  have 
been  discussed  and  pmjxised  before,  and 
which  are  not  so  comphcated  or  ambi- 
tious that  they  could  not  be  considered 
for  amending  legislation  this  year.  My 
bill  embodies  four  helpful  changes  in  a 
compact,  practical  and  responsible 
•■pac.icae>-  "  I  file  it  now  for  the  timely 
attention  of  the  S-'nate,  to  be  consid- 
ered along  with  the  proposal  from  the 
Hoijse  of  Representatives. 

I  believe  that  our  elderly  citizens 
should  be  encouraged  to  be  productive, 
contributintt  members  of  their  commu- 
nity. This  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant aspect  of  old  a^e — the  emptiness 
and  feeling  of  unwantedness  which 
comes  to  a  person  who  feels  that  his  or 
her  talent  or  effort  is  not  needed  by  oth- 
ers. If  our  aged  people  are  treated  as 
helpless  and  worthless  in  terms  of  a  com- 
munity's vigor  and  productivity  they  can 
never  live  out  their  lives  in  warmth  and 
happiness. 

I  have  frequently  advocated  a  change 
in  the  retirement  t^st  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram which  would  encourage  our  older 
citizens  who  are  so  inclined  to  participate 
more  actively  in  the  occupation  of  their 
choice.  The  present  retirement  test  acts 
to  curtail  severely  such  activity  by  dras- 
tically cutting  benefits  when  the  yearly 
earnings  limit  of  only  $1,200  is  exceeded. 
My  proposal  would  allow  substantial  con- 
tinuing benefits  up  until  the  level  of 
$2,400  outside  earnings  a  year,  and  would 
gradually    rather    than    suddenly    scale 


and  creditable  toward  benefits  Thus, 
social  security  tax  rates  are  not  In- 
creased, yet  the  suggested  improvements 
are  paid  for  in  a  sound  and  responsible 
manner.  The  whole  packap*  would  hf-lp 
bring  about  a  b'-tlt-r  baiiinced  sy.st-rn 
with  a  financial  ba.-^e  that  m  -v  (l.c-lv 
relates  benefits  to  earnings,  accommo- 
dating increased  wages,  which  is  the 
whole  concept  of  the  OASI  program. 

1  asJt  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
outline  of  my  four-point  measure  may  be 
Included  in  the  Record  at  this  point  tn 
my  remarks,  followed  by  a  factual 
analysis  of  each  provision  and  a  table  of 
costs  and  savings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '^Mr  Ra.n- 
DOLPH  in  the  chair") .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred,  and. 
without  objection,  the  outline,  factual 
analysis,  and  table  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bm  (S.  3725)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum Insurance  benefits  payable  under 
such  title,  to  increase  the  amount  of 
earnings  upon  which  such  beneiits  are 
based,  to  incre«i8e  the  amount  if  such 
benefits  payable  to  wkIows.  widowers, 
and  parents,  to  increase  the  amount  of 
earnings  permitted  without  loss  of  tx^ne- 
flts.  and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced 
tby  Mr.  Saltonstalx,  was  r--ceived.  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  outlme,  factual  analysis,  and 
table,  presented  by  Mr.  Saltonstall,  are 
as  follows: 

Baixr  OuTTjKK 

1.  Change  the  retirement  test  on  limita- 
tion of  out*lde  earnings  »o  that  for  peraoirs 
with  yearly  eaj-nln^  over  $1,200.  $1  In  bene- 
flta  are  withheld  for  every  $2  of  earnlngB  over 
$1,200  up  to  (2.4O0.  For  annuaJ  earnings  over 
$2,400.  $1  In  benefits  would  be  withheld  for 
each  $1   In  earnings  tn  excess  of  12.400 

2  Raise  the  benefit  for  persons  receiving 
the  smallest  minimum  monthly  amounts 
from  »3S  to  $40. 

8.  Increase  aged  widows"  benefit  from  75 
to  85  percent  of  the  husband's  benefit 
amount. 

4.  Increase  frcxn  $4.S00  to  $6,000  the  maxi- 
mum on  earnings  taxable  and  creditable  to- 
ward benefits. 


A  combination  pr<^osal:  Withhold  $1  In 
beneflte  for  each  $2  of  earnings  in  excess  of 
$1,200  and  up  to  $2,400.  and  withhold  $1  In 
benefits  for  each  $1  In  eaxnlngs  in  excess  of 
$2,400:  The  chief  disadvantages  of  the  1- 
for-2  proposal  are  the  increases  In  cost  and 
the  fact  that  some  benefits  would  be  paid  to 
people  at  relatively  high  earnings  levels.  A 
way  to  reduce  these  disadvantages  would  be 
to  modify  the  proposal  by  a  provision  that 
earnings  above  $2,400  a  year  would  reduce 
beneflu  dollar  for  dollar.  With  this  modifi- 
cation the  man  and  wife  getUng  the  present 
maximum  of  $180  would  get  no  benefits  for 
the  year  at  the  point  when  the  man's  earn- 
ings reached  $84>00  and  the  cost  would  be 
O.oa  percent  of  payroll  rather  than  0  11  per- 
cent. The  propoeal  would  furnish  an  In- 
centive to  work  at  all  ninr-es  of  benefits,  and 
for  all  earnings  level."  up  to  $2,400  and  would 
guarantee  against  loss  as  a  result  of  earning 
above  that  amount.  And  while  It  does  not 
have  the  simplicity  that  U  so  attractive 
about  the  straight  l-for-2  proposfil.  It  never- 
theless, like  t'-e  straight  l-for-2  proposal, 
would  remove  -.Ur  incentive  for  the  bene- 
ficiary to  seek  out  Jobs  paying  less  than 
$1,200  and  to  restrict  his  work  activity  so  as 
not  to  go  above  that  amount. 

n 
Increase    to    $40    the    minimum    monthly 
amount    payable    to    an    old-age    Insurance 
beneficiary,  a  disability  Insurance  beneficiary, 
and  a  sole  survivor  beneficiary. 

An  estimated  1£  million  beneflx:larles 
would  benefit  from  this  Increase  In  the  mini- 
mum, effective  January  1,  1961:  12  million 
old-age  Insurance  beneficiaries.  200.000  wives. 
250.000  widows  and  p)«aents.  and  over  100.000 
mothers  and  children.  A  very  high  propor- 
tion of  those  who  receive  assistance  supple- 
mentation would  be  affected  by  thU  proposal. 
In  some  of  these  cases  there  would  be  some 
saving  in  pubUc  asslsUnce  funds.  In  others, 
funds  would  be  made  available  to  provide  a 
more  adequate  total  Income  for  the  family 
or  otherwise  meet  needs  that  are  not  now 
met. 

Oeaerally  It  Is  uude&irable  to  reduce  the 
spread  of  beneflu  m  a  wage  reUfced  system: 
however,  the  relatively  small  Increase  to  $40 
does  not  reduce  the  spread  significantly. 
Moreover.  If  the  Increase  In  the  minimum 
benefit  were  c*imblned  with  an  increase  In 
the  earnings  base,  so  that  the  maximum  as 
well  as  the  minimum  primary  Insurance 
amount  were  ralaed.  the  spread  of  benefits 
would  not  be  reduced. 

The  cost  Is  estimated  at  0.04  percent  of 
payrolL 

rn 

Increase  the  aged  widow's  benefit  from  75 
percent  to  85  percent  of  the  primary  Insur- 
ance amount  of  the  insured  worker  (The 
proposal  would  apply  also  U  the  aged  wid- 
ower's benefit  and  to  the  single  parent's  ben- 
efit.) 

Under  present  law  a  \».idow  geU  a  benefit 
amounUng  to  three-fourths  of  the  primary 
Insurance  amount— that  Is,  the  amount  her 
husband  would  have  been  paid  If  he  had 
lived  and  quaUfled  for  beneflu.  There  U  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  an  aged  widow  needs 
less  to  live  on  than  her  husband  would  have 
needed  If  she  had  died  and  he  had  lived. 
All  beneficiary  studies  have  shown  that  aged 
widows  are  generally  the  needle.st  group 
among  the  beneficiaries. 

An  increase  In  the  widow's  inFuranoe  ben- 
efit to  100  percent  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  could  be  Justified.  An  increase  of 
that  magnitude  would,  however,  be  quite 
costly.  An  adjustment  to  85  percent  would 
be  considerably  less  costly  and  would  seem  a 
reasonable  step  to  be  taken  at  this  time 

If  the  widow's  Insurance  benefit  were  In- 
creased to  85  percent  of  the  primary  Insur- 
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ance  amount  It  could  be  expected  that  the 
need  for  »upplementaj7  old  age  assL-^tanre 
peymenu>  to  a  substantial  pr.jjx  ruun  of  Uie 
widows  who  now  get  old-age  assistance  t 
supplement  insurance  benefits  wou'.d  be  n- 
duced. 

The  cost  of  the  propoeal  Is  eetlmated  to  be 
0  23  percent  of  payroU. 

IV 


to  wafpfs,  and  wonld  Improv-e  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  program  fur  a  great  inanv 
people  at  moderate,  wsige  levels  who  wiil  be 
retiring  In  the  future,  and  it  also  wc^u.d 
niuke  possible,  without  an  Increase  In  the 
contribution  rate,  the  other  Improvemenu 
that  are  recommended. 


lAttachment  No.  2] 
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Increase  from  $4,800  to  $6,000  the  maxi- 
mum on  earnings  taxable  and  creditable  un- 
der the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  In- 
surance program. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  (and 
this  opinion  Is  shared,  at  least  in  lu  gen- 
eral application,  by  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  Financing  and  by  other 
study  groups  and  experu  who  have  con- 
sidered the  question)  It  is  essential  that  the 
maximum  on  earnings  taxable  and  creditable 
under  the  program  be  raised  as  earnings  go 

up. 

One  of  the  essential  character  it  tics  of  the 
old-age  and  survlvars  Insurance  program  Is 
that  beneflu  are  related  t/)  earnings  if  the 
maximum  on  creditable  eammus  is  not  In- 
creased as  wages  rise,  fewer  and  fewer  workers 
will  hare  their  benefit.8  in  fart  related  to 
their  earnings  Originally  all  of  the  wages 
of  all  but  the  very  most  highly  paid  workers 
were  covered  by  the  program  so  that  the 
verv  great  majority  of  the  NaUon's  workers 
had  their  full  earnings  capacity  Insured.  At 
present  the  program  covers  all  of  the  earn- 
ings of  only  the  lower  paid  half  of  the  reg- 
ularly employed  men  In  the  country  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Department,  the  principle  of 
coverlnf  all  the  wages  of  the  .:.'-^  rn..i  nty 
of  covered  workers  Is  a  sound  .  r.c  Wh:  *  It 
Is  not  at  aU  necessary  to  restore  the  original 
situation,  under  which  all  but  6  percent  of 
regularly  employed  men  had  full  coverage  of 
thetr  earnings.  It  does  seem  desirable  that 
three -fourths  or  so  of  regularly  employed 
male  worlcers  should  have  all  their  earnings 
taxed  and  credited  toward  their  benefits. 
An  increase  to  $6,000  would  accomplish  this 
objective. 

Another  Important  consideration  about 
the  earnings  base  is  that  failure  to  Increase 
It  as  earnings  go  up  means  that  a  smaUer 
and  smaller  proportion  of  payroU  is  avail- 
able to  serve  as  the  financial  base  of  the 
program.  At  present  It  is  estimated  that 
about  22  p>ercent  of  total  earnings  in  cov- 
«ed  work  is  not  taxable  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram. With  an  earnings  base  of  $6,000  the 
percentage  of  earnings  In  covered  w  rk  that 
would  be  nontaxable  would  be  reduced  to 
about  14  percent. 

If  the  earnings  base  were  Increased  It 
would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  Increase 
the  maximum  benefit  payable  In  order  that 
creditable  wages  above  the  present  wage 
base  will  result  in  higher  benefits.  This  In- 
crease In  benefit  amount,  however,  would  be 
quite  gradual 

In  addition  to  being  desirable  in  Itself, 
the  recommended  Increase  m  the  earnings 
base  would  make  it  possible  u-  adopt  the 
other  recommended  changes  (which  would 
result  In  paying  addlUonal  benefits)  with- 
out increasing  the  tax  rate  that  Is  required 
to  finance  the  program  Becau.<^  all  of  a 
worker's  earrxlngs  (up  to  the  earnings  base) 
are  subject  to  the  same  tax  rate,  but  a  higher 
percentage  of  hU  earnings  Is  paid  In  benefits 
at  lower  earnings  levels  than  at  higher  earn- 
ings levels,  ratsmg  the  eamtogs  base  In- 
creases the  Income  to  the  system  more  thAn 
it  Increases  the  benefits  payable  An  In- 
crease m  the  earnings  base  to  $6  000  would 
reduce  the  level-premium  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram by  0.4  percent  of  taxable  payroll  (0.38 
percent  for  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance, 
and  0.02  percent  for  disability  Insurance). 

In  summary,  the  recommended  Increase  In 
the  wage  base  to  $6,000  would  provide  a 
sounder  financial  base  for  the  program, 
would  reinforce  the  relationship  of  benefiu 
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InCTPasf  mlnimam  lienefit  to  (40. 

Increase  aged  widows  tieneilt  from 
75  percent  to  85  perrent  of 
husband's  benellt  aoioant 

RetiremeiU  Ust  jiroposal 

Increase  from  $4, HOC  to  $6,000  the 
maxlmani  on  eamimB  twcsMe 
and  oreditaL>ie  tovard  benslta. 

Total   
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» The  asvlnrs  have  been  cakmlatpd  only  kx  the  1st 
year  It  b  rmy  taopertsiA  to  keep  tn  mind  that  t)>«-e 
will  b«  miidi  eivster  ssvtaES  effecu  from  the  proposaL« 
in  later  veer?.  It  slv)  ■<hoTild  be  noted  that  thepenwal 
tnnd  woiiJd  save  MibsUntlally  over  ttie  ?ean  throarh  » 
refluc-tion  in  the  cost  of  vecscam'  p^ttoas.      ,  ^    ,    ., 

»  The  costs  shown  In  this  oolumn  for  each  of  the  inm- 
vldual  propoeali  hsTe  been  eompvted  In  «ich  a  way  as 
to  eUmiiwta  vvwlapptn^  eoat  eflects.  Foe  axampie. 
Increnslng  the  aged  widow's  benefit  to  85  percent  of  her 
hiTshftO'l"?  >>eopftt  amonnt  wo«ld  cost  icsB  W  the  raliii- 
mum  l»en«fit  had  alrtwly  been  teicreased  to  $*0  than  if 
it  hail  not.  siiKf  in  tb*  fnrmer  cast  many  widows  would 
Eft  8.''  percent  o(  the  husband's  benefit  becatise  of  the 
S40  mintatun.  and  wouW  no<  prt  an  toereese  wh«i  the 
widow  $  benent  wont  to  8.1  percent.  This  sort  of  ofl- 
spttlnr  or  overtapptnc  effect  of  the  proyvwHis  hf»  been 
taken  into  account  and  the  costs  rt>mi>uiert  in  »o«n  a 
way  as  to  make  it  possibl*  to  add  i.'u  :iJ»i  ►>  i  'be  triic 
msl  of  the  total  package.  Accor.V  —  '  "  1^  ri:-.;  possible 
draplv  to  pull  out  of  the  pacfcare  ar  >-  'r  nroi«BaJ  and 
sav  that  bv  ItseU  the  proposal  w^  .i  u*  •«**«  the Jevel- 
pr'cnilum  c<->st  of  the  proprani  by  the  amount  ^own. 
or  that  the  ievri-nremhini  cost  of  the  p»ek(»re  without 
tbe  propoMl  wooid  be  decreased  by  ih^  mn  ml  ttttnm 
I  It  w  ill  be  noted  that  thi'^  fl<rurf  t  ; .  ,   .  -  ir.  -xjst 

frwn  the  Inoressc  to  the  tax  and  bewwf.;    -n^- 

•  This  flpare  is  the  total  ic^vliie  to  Federal.  8t*te  and 
local  eovornmeiiU.  (The  Fi-denil  sban.  v>  ould  Ik-  fcbout 
no  OOP .000.  This  Is  calculated  as  *T^P™^^rZJ*' 
percent  of  the  total  saTtmc  rtjown.  siBce  60  pcratnt  « tne 
•tiproiimate  Federal  share  of  aU  public  awistanoe  costs.) 

aJNtKNVtTM 

It  is  worth  noUng,  by  way  of  o\era21  fiscal 
perspecUve,  that  the  OASI  system  is  now 
underfinanced.  actuarially  speaking.  by 
0.20'"f  of  payroll.  If  the  packi^e  described 
herein  were  adopted.  It  would  result  in  re- 
ducing this  Imbalance  to  0.17'^    of   payroll. 


EI  JMIN.A.TION  OP  niSCRIMINATORY 
EMPIX)\^ti:NT  PRACTICED  FOR 
RE.\SONS  OF  AGE,  BY  CERTAIN 
CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Prob- 
lems of  the  Aged  and  Aging,  I  have  be- 
come deeply  concerned  about  tlie  fact 
that  the  penalties  of  growing  old  do  not 
begin  at  age  65. 

We  have  listened  to  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  iobseekers  under  the  age  we 
usually  think  of  as  "old."  and  have 
studied  reports  about  discrimination  in 
employment  against  men  and  women  of 
4>-)__cven  as  young  as  30  and  35  in  some 

cases.  _    ^     , 

The  waste  of  manpower,  tlie  effect  or 
such  hiring  prejudices  on  the  morale  of 
the  individual— and  on  the  resources  of 
the  community  which  has  to  relieve  the 
resulting  hardships — simply  do  not  make 

j^nse. 

We  have  adequate  scientific  evidence 
now  that  age  by  itself,  especially  forthe 
group  I  have  reference  to.  under  65,  is 
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absolutely  no  basis  for  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  hire  a  new  worker  or  replace 
an  older  employee. 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  general  solu- 
tion of  the  older  worker's  employment 
problems  demands  a  program  and  policy 
of  full  employment  m  our  economy 

This  condition,  however,  does  not  con- 
stitute another  excuse  to  do  nothing 
about  this  concrete,  puipomted  crisis 

Even  in  times  of  full  employment— 
when  labor  is  scarce— the  practice  of  age 
discrimination  in  employment  exists. 

With  the  numbers  of  older  workers 
now  increasing— and  with  the  rapid 
changes  takmg  place  in  our  technology 
and  economy — such  bias  against  older 
jobseekers  must  be  atucked. 

I  think  it  is  more  and  more  important 
that  we  broadcast  the  facts  about  the 
argument  that  higher  pension  costs  are 
the  real  obstacle  to  hirmg  older  workers 
The  Department  of  Labor's  studies  of 
this  type  of  argument  have  concluded 
that  such  costs  need  not  stand  m  the 
way  of  a  sound  policy  of  hirmg  on  the 
basis  of  a  person  s  actual  ability  to  do 
the  job — and  not  his  or  her  agp 

The  bill  I  am.  mtroducmg  today,  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  Senators  Clark  and 
Randolph,  will  be  a  major  step  toward 
reducing  this  shameful  and  unnece.ssary 
practice. 

If  it  IS  passed,  it  would  show  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  that  the  Federal  G-jvern- 
ment  means  business 

It  would  show  that  the  Government 
itself  is  practicing  what  it  preaches,  by 
requiring  that  all  its  contracts  with  lur- 
nishers  of  goods  and  services  adopt  per- 
sonnel pohcies  on  the  basis  not  of  age. 
but  of  a  person's  actual  physical  and 
mental  abilities  to  perform  his  work,  on 
the  basis  of  his  personal  merits,  and  not 
how  long  ago  he  was  bom. 

Com.pliance  with  this  requirement  will 
be  a  condition  for  approval  of  contracts 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  need  for  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
to  act  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  great 

The  sooner  we  insist  on  the  observa- 
tion of  such  an  emploN^ment  policy,  the 
sooner  the  individual  States  and  private 
employers,  along  with  labor  organiza- 
tions, will  themselves  initiate  similar 
practices. 

We  accept  a  greater  responsibility  for 
an  educational  approach  to  this  general 
problem  than  some  previous  legislation 
introduced  on  this  subject. 

This  bill  also  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  organize  and  conduct  la- 
bor-manasement  conferences — for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  and  distribut- 
ing information  about  the  policy  of  the 
act. 

It  furthermore  calls  for  a  review. 
evei-y  2  years,  of  the  extent  to  which  real 
progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  the  act. 

In  this  way  Congress  would  then  be 
kept  informed,  on  a  regular  basis,  of  the 
degree  of  succf.ss  ;n  achieving  the  goal 
that  we  all  should  earnestly  seek. 

Mr  r*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  bill  and  a  brief  memo- 
randum explaining  it^  major  provisions 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  "-e  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  memorandum  will  be  printed  m  the 
Record 

The  bill  'S.  3726'  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimmatorv  employment  practices  for 
reasons  of  ase,  by  Federal  Government 
contractors  and  subcontractors,  intro- 
duced bv  Mr  McNmwar^  'for  hinxself. 
Mr.  Cl.ark,  and  Mr  Randolph  ■ ,  was  re- 
ceived read  twice  by  it^  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SHORT    tit;  K 

Section  1.  ThU  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
■Equality  of  Employment  Opportunity  for 
Older  Workers  Act."  *• 

riNDINGS   OF    FACT 

Sec  2  la)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  abUlty,  and  not  age,  should  be  the  cri- 
terion for  the  hiring  and  retaining  of  em- 
ployees; that  discriminatory  personnel  prac- 
tices with  regard  to  age  are  often  arbitrary 
and  capricious  and  bear  no  relevance  to  the 
ability  of  the  Individual  concerned  to  per- 
torra  satlsfactorUy  the  work  or  services  In 
question;  and  that  with  an  Increasingly 
aging  population  in  the  work  force  such 
practices  have  now  become  a  matter  for  pub- 
lic concern. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  ftnds  and  de- 
clares that  the  practice  of  arbitrarily  deny- 
ing employment  opportunities  to  large 
segments  of  our  population,  solely  because 
of  age.  constitutes  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
human  resources;  that  such  practice  con- 
stitutes an  injustice  to  those  who  are  denied 
employment  opportunities  because  of  it, 
many  of  whom  are  thereby  deprived  of  the 
means  of  satisfying  the  basic  necessities  of 
life  for  themselves  and  their  families;  and 
that  the  hardships  occasioned  by  such  prac- 
tice places  an  unnecessary  eind  uiireasonable 
burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
who  must  render  assistance  to  those  who  are 
the  victims  of  It 

POLICY 

Sec  3  It  Is  therefore  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  the  practice  of  arbitrary  denial 
of  employment  opportunities  to  individuals 
solely  because  of  age  be  eliminated,  and  that. 
In  considering  Individuals  for  employment. 
employers  should  be  governed,  not  by  the 
age  of  the  individual  concerned,  but  by  con- 
siderations of  his  qualifications  to  perform 
satisfactorily  the  work  or  services  in  ques- 
tion. 

OOVXRNMIINT    COKTRACTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  adopt  such  measures  and  es- 
tablish such  procedures,  governing  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  contracts  and 
subcontracts  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
may  be  entered  Into,  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  Insure  that  persons  furnish- 
ing goods  or  services  to  the  United  States 
be  required  to  observe  personnel  policies  for 
all  applicants  and  employees  aged  25 
through  64.  which  are  In  accord  with  the 
policy  set  forth  In  section  3  of  this  Act;  ex- 
cept that  the  President  may  promulgate  reg- 
ulations exempting  from  the  application  of 
such  measures  or  procedxires  certain  types  of 
categories  of  contracts  when  he  determines 
that  the  national  interest  so  requires 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  require  compliance  with  the  pyollcy 
set  forth  In  section  3  of  this  Act  as  a  condi- 
tion of  approving  Government  contracts 
and  subcontracts. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT    CONFERENCES 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  from 
time  to  time  organize  and  hold,  in  various 
gecjgraphlcal    areas    of    the    United    States. 


conferences  between  labor  or  other  employee 
organizations  and  management,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  possible  measures  of  Im- 
plementing the  policy  set  forth  In  section  3 
of  this  Act,  and  for  disseminating  informa- 
tion concerning  the  work  perfTmance  abll- 
Ity  of  older  workers 

STUDIIS    AND    REPORTS 

Sic  6.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  con- 
duct from  time  to  time  (but  not  less  often 
than  once  each  two  years)  studies  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  realized  In  imple- 
menting and  complying  with  the  policy  set 
forth  In  section  3  of  this  Act.  and  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  containing  the 
results  of  such  studies,  together  with  his 
recommendaUons  with  respect  to  such  policy 
and  the  further  Implementation  thereof. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
McNamara  Is  as  follows: 

MmOKANDXTM  ON  THI  "EQUAUTT  OF  EMI»L0T- 
ICKNT  OPPORTXrNITT  FOR  OlDFK  V.'  RKERS 
ACT" 

This  bill  declares  that  ability  and  not 
age  should  be  the  criterion  for  hiring  and 
retaining  employees,  and  calls  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  employment  discrimination  be- 
cause of  age 

The  bill  provides: 

1.  A  declaration  of  policy  that  the  practice 
or  arbitrary  denial  of  employment  opportu- 
nities solely  because  of  age  be  eliminated. 

2  The  President  Is  directed  to  insure  that 
contractors  and  subcontractors  of  the  United 
States  observe  personnel  policies  for  all  ap- 
plicants and  employees  aged  25  through  84 
In  accordance  with  the  above  policy. 

3  Compliance  with  this  px>llcy  Is  a  con- 
dition for  approving  Government  contracts 
and  subcontracts. 

4  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed  to 
hold  conferences  In  various  sections  of  the 
country  between  labor  and  management  to 
spread  widely  the  facts  with  respect  to  per- 
formance ability  of  older  workers. 

6  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  further  di- 
rected to  conduct  studies  of  progress  In  this 
field  and  report  t-^  the  Crmirress. 


BOND  FOR  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN 
REPAIR,  REMODELING.  .ALTERA- 
TION, CONVERSION.  OR  MODEHNI- 
ZATION  OP  RESIDENTIAL  PROP- 
ERTY IN  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  by  request. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  designed  to  provide  needed  protection 
for  unwary  homeowners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  have  been  victimized  by 
a  growing  practice  of  some  unscrupulous 
homebullding  and  repair  contractors. 

A  pattern  of  growing  complaints  about 
these  practices  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  by  a  'Homeowner 
Beware"  series  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  and  a  further  documented  ex- 
p>osure  by  the  Washington  Post,  which 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  public 
service. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  presently  do  not  re- 
quire fly-by-night  home  improvement 
contractors  to  meet  ordinary  good  busi- 
ness or  ethical  standards.  Instead,  these 
builders,  skilled  in  evading  lien  and  in- 
adequate protective  features  of  con- 
tracts, are  costing  the  families  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  City  thousands  of  dol- 
lars by  their  sharp  practices. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  examined 
this  matter  at  considerable  length  and 


have  proposed  curbs  set  forth  in  this  bill 
to  empower  them  to  impose  more  strin- 
gent regulations.  Law  enforcement  offi- 
cers of  the  District  and  of  the  metro- 
politan area  have  been  marshaled  to 
assist. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  for 
the  bonding  of  home  improvement  con- 
tractors and  thereby  protects  homeown- 
ers who  pay  in  advance  for  home  im- 
provement work  which  is  never  done. 
Not  only  would  the  posting  of  a  bond  be 
required,  but  an  accounting  at  regular 
intervals  of  how  the  advance  payment  is 
spent. 

A  third  provision  would  protect  home- 
owners from  mechanics'  liens  filed  by 
subcontractors  in  cases  where  the  home- 
owner has  paid  the  prime  contractor  but 
the  latter  has  failed  to  pay  his  subcon- 
tractors. Under  this  proposal,  proof  of 
paj-ment  to  the  contractor  would  be  a 
defense  against  a  mechanics'  lien. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  needed  but  com- 
plicated legislation  which  I  hope  can  be 
examined  at  hearings  by  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee  in  these  closing  days  of 
Congress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  3727)  to  provide  for  the 
bonding  of  persons  engaging  in  the  re- 
pair, remodeling,  alteration,  conversion, 
or  modernization  of  residential  property; 
to  Impose  limitations  on  the  assertion  of 
mechanics'  liens  where  pa}Tnent  has  been 
made  for  work  in  cormection  with  the 
repair,  remodeling,  alteration,  conver- 
sion, or  modernization  of  residential 
property;  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bible,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


RESTORING  THE  STATUS  OF  UMA- 
TILLA. OREG.,  AS  THE  "HUB  CITY" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
modify  the  John  Day  lock  and  dam  proj- 
ect. Oregon,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  provide  for  the  raising  of 
the  level  of  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Uma- 
tilla, Oreg..  and  to  thereafter  convey  the 
filled  lands  to  the  municipality. 

The  city  of  Umatilla,  which  residents 
proudly  call  'The  Hub  City  for  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  and  Pacific  Coast "  is 
situated  on  the  Columbia  River  in  close 
proximity  to  McNary  Dam.  Within  a 
relatively  short  time,  the  waters  of  the 
reservoir  of  John  Day  Dam,  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  a  number  of  miles  down- 
stream, will  be  encroaching  upon  the 
city. 

Umatilla  has  been  the  innocent  vic- 
tim of  economic  hardship  resulting  from 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  anomaly  of  the  situation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Federal  river  resource  develop- 
ment, carried  out  literally  at  the  front 
door  of  the  city  of  Umatilla,  has  caused 
serious  economic  dislocations  for  the 
city. 

The  story  of  Umatilla's  economic  diffi- 
culties goes  back  several  years.  In  1950 
McNary  Dam  was  under  construction 
and  at  that  time  Umatilla  enjoyed  ter- 


minal status  on  the  Union  Pacific  Ra:!- 
road  for  both  passenger  and  freicht 
services.  This  terminal  statu.s  attract<xl 
other  firms  and  transportation  facilities. 
In  1950  the  Tidewater  Shaver  Barce 
Line,  the  Inland  Navigation  Co..  the 
Arrow  &  Asbury  Trucking  Ca^  .  the 
Pendleton  Grain  Growers,  the  Fletcher 
Oil  Co.,  and  Consolidated  Freightways 
were  active  in  Umatilla. 

The  construction  of  McNary  Dam  ne- 
cessitated the  relocation  of  the  mam  line 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  a  pc^nt  ap- 
proximately 13  miles  ea.st  of  Umatilla 
with  a  consequent  loss  of  the  rail  ter- 
minal and  related  industries. 

The  adverse  effects  of  the  railroad  re- 
location were  reflected  in  the  census 
figures.  In  1950  the  city  of  Umatilla 
had  a  population  of  890.  In  1960.  this 
had  been  reduced  to  656 — a  loss  of  234. 
Railroad  workers  residing  in  UmatiUa  in 
1950  totaled  69,  By  1960  this  figure  had 
dropped  to  11.  The  city  estimates  that 
over  this  period  the  drop  in  population 
caused  a  consequent  annual  payroll  loss 
of  $130,000. 

It  docs  not  take  a  great  deal  of  imagi- 
nation to  refiect  upon  the  consequences 
of  the  population  loss  just  mentioned. 
Severe  drops  occurred  in  taxable  sissessed 
valuation.  City  water  and  sewer  reve- 
nues dropped  off  au.  did  business  property 
and  dwellirxg  rentals.  To  offset  these 
losses  and  to  meet  current  expen.ses.  the 
millage  rate  had  to  be  increased  as  the 
tax  base  kept  shrinking. 

The  consuuction  of  John  Day  Dam 
will  create  a  reservoir  area  that  extends 
to.  and  within,  the  city  limits  of  Uma- 
tilla. To  avoid  inundation  of  the  city, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  after  thorough 
study,  concluded  that  a  dike  along  the 
river  front  would  be  essential.  Included 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  project  for  ^e 
construction  of  John  Day  Dam  are  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  dike  along  the 
Columbia  River  adjacent  to  Umatilla. 

The  residents  of  Umatilla  regard  the 
dike  project  as  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
They  feel  its  construction  would  consti- 
tute the  heaping  of  future  economic  ad- 
versity atop  the  already  existing  eco- 
nomic problems  occasioned  by  previous 
Federal  activity.  They  regard  the  Co- 
lumbia River  as  an  important  source  of 
commerce  for  future  development  of  the 
citv.  but  tliey  realize  that  a  dike  con- 
structed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
standing  15  feet  higher  than  the  pro- 
jected area  of  the  city  would,  in  effect, 
constitute  a  closed  door,  cutting  off 
access  to  the  river. 

The  people  of  Umatilla,  like  most  other 
residents  of  Oregon,  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  Columbia  River  multipurpose 
dam  systems  but,  understandably,  they 
feel  such  projects  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  heap  economic  catastrophy 
upon  a  city  located  in  the  resenoir  area. 
Simple  justice  requires  that  instead  of 
cutting  off  effective  access  to  the  river  by 
a  dike,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should 
raise  the  level  of  the  city  with  fill  mate- 
rial so  that  the  city  will  have  easy  access 
to  the  river,  as  do  most  cities  in  the 
United  States  located  in  river  port  areas. 
The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  in 
the    Senate   today    and   which   Repre- 


sentative ULLMArJ  has  introduced  on  the 
House  side  would  call  for  acquisition  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  land  in  the 
frontage  area,  the  fiUing  of  that  :ai;d, 
and  ultimate  reconveyance  to  the  city  at 
market  value  in  accordance  with  the 
formula  set  forth  in  our  bill. 

Umatilla  has  suffered  economic  dislo- 
cation as  a  consequence  of  the  construc- 
tion of  McNary  Dam.  It  has  fought  val- 
iantly to  develop  and  progress  in  this 
important  area  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
Its  trials  have  been  heavy  but  its  efforts 
have  been  tremendous.  However,  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  burdens  which  can  be 
cast  upon  a  small  community  of  this 
type. 

It  seems  only  fair  that  the  Federal 
Government,  speaking  through  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  should  give 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  assist  Umatilla  in  comj>en- 
sation  for  the  hardships  heretofore 
caused.  For  this  reason.  I  feel  that  the 
added  cost  incident  to  the  filling  of  a 
portion  of  the  city  of  Umatilla  is  com- 
pletely justifiable.  There  is  a  clear  cause 
and  effect  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral activities  in  this  case  and  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  borne  by  Umatilla. 

The  bill  whiich  I  have  introduced  today 
was  prei>ared  after  conferences  with  offi- 
cials in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  is 
based  upon  the  premise  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  at  all  times  deal 
fairly  and  \nith  complete  justice  in  its 
relationshir>s  with  our  States,  local  com- 
munities, and  citizens.  I  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  winch  this  bill  is  referred  to 
give  prompt  and  sjTnpathetic  considera- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  this  legislative 
proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3731)  to  modify  the  John 
Day  lock  and  dam  project.  Oregon,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary'  of  the  Army  to 
provide  for  the  raising  of  the  le^el  of  a 
portion  of  the  city  of  Umatilla.  Oreg.. 
and  to  thereafter  convey  the  filled  lands 
to  the  municipality,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works, 


^ 


REIMBURSEMENT       OF       CITY       OF 
ARLINGTON,  OREG.,  FOR  LOSS  OP 

CERTAIN  TAXES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  reimbursement  of 
the  city  of  Arlington,  Oreg..  for  the  loss 
of  taxes  on  certain  property  acquired  by 
the  United  States  in  connection  with 
the  John  Day  Dam  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3732)  to  provide  for  re- 
imbursing the  city  of  Arlington,  Oreg.. 
for  the  loss  of  taxes  on  certain  property 
acquired  by  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  the  John  Day  Dam  project, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received. 
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read  twice  by  its  titl^  referred  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre^^  assembled.  Tti&t  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  ot  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  the  city  of  Arlington  Oregon,  such 
amounts  as  are  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  be  sufficient  to  equitably 
reimburse  said  city  for  the  loss  of  revenue. 
until  the  date  provided  in  section  2.  from 
taxes  on  real  property  in  said  city  acquired 
by  the  United  S*at^s  after  July  1.  i960.  In 
connection  with  the  John  Day  Dam  on  the 
Columbia  River  Payments  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  (1)  be  determined 
with  respect  to  any  property  at  not  less  than 
the  1959  Uix  rate  for  such  property,  and  (2) 
be  made  at  such  periods,  at  least  annually, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  TYeasury 

Sec  2  No  payments  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  made  for  the  loss  of  any 
tax  revenue  occurring  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  advises  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  that  all  convey- 
ances be  made  to  the  city  of  Arlington. 
Oregon,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
September  22  19.S9  73  Stat.  624) .  have  been 
completed 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  the  con- 
straction  of  John  Day  Dam  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  in  Oregon  threatened  to 
Inundate  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
city  3f  Arlington  by  reason  of  the  reser- 
voir created  by  the  dam.  In  the  first 
session  of  the  86th  Congress,  we  passed 
le'-i.slation  to  provide  for  the  relocation 
of  the  waterfront  area  of  Arlington  in 
order  that  the  city  might  remain  in 
approximately   its  original  location. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  surrounding 
steep  terrain  did  not  permit  Arlington 
to  relocate  at  a  new  site,  the  Federal 
Qovemment.  through  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, worked  out  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  corps  would  fill  a  cer- 
tain area  and  then  reconvey  the  area 
thus  elevared  to  the  city  of  Arlington  at 
fair  market  value  in  accordance  with 
the  formula  set  forth  in  Public  Law 
86-348 

One  phase  of  the  relocation  problem 
of  Arlin^iton  was  not  covered  by  Public 
Law  86-348  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  period  of  acquisition  of  the 
fill  area  by  the  Federal  Government  no 
provision  was  made  whereby  the  city  of 
Arlington  could  derive  tax  benefits  from 
the  acquired  lands.  Lacking  the  power 
to  tax  these  lands  while  in  Federal  own- 
ership, the  city  is  confronted  with  the 
loss  of  tax  revenues  for  whatever  period 
may  be  required  for  completion  of  the 
All  project. 

Despite  the  loss  of  an  important  tax 
revenue  base  the  city's  fixed  costs  con- 
tinue. It  must  pay  interest  and  prin- 
cipal on  revenue  bonds.  It  must  meet 
the  costs  of  local  government,  such  as 
city  administration,  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, and  other  municipal  costs.  The 
problem  is  serious,  because  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  property  to  be  acquired 
by  the  Corps  of  Eingineers  for  filling  and 
rai.-iing  to  a  safe  level  will  account  for 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  city's 
taxable  property  value.  The  consequent 
gap  m  ihe  .-,ource  of  tax  revenues  creates 
a  problem  of  enormous  proportions  for 
the  city. 


ll  was  my  hope  that  some  adnumsira- 
tive  remedy  c^>uld  b€  worked  out  whereby 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  could  make  in- 
lieu  tax  payments  to  the  city  of  Arling- 
ton for  the  interim  land-acqui.sition  pe- 
riod However,  conferences  with  the 
corps  made  it  clear  that  existing  law 
makes  no  provision  for  such  an  adminis- 
trative^remedy.  That  b<>ing  the  case. 
with  the  a.s.si.stance  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  letjislative  counsel  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  prepared  a  bill  to  provide 
compensation  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  the  city 
of  Arlington  during  the  land-acquisition 
penod. 

I  introduce  this  b;ll,  and  urge  si)eedy 
action  on  it  by  the  comjnittee  to  which 
it  is  referred.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
bill  does  justice  and  equity  and  that  the 
m-lieu  tax  provision  constitutes  a  proper 
palil  of  the  costs  of  the  construction  of 
the  John  Day  Dam— a  portion  of  the 
costs  which  should  be  borne  by  all  the 
people  instead  of  the  people  who  reside 
in  Arlington. 


At  the  same  time  we  would  be  making 
a  long  overdue  adjustment  in  our  con- 
fiscatory tax  rates.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table. 


TECHNICAL  REVISIONS  OF  INTER- 
NAL REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954  RE- 
LATING TO  ESTATES.  TRUSTS. 
PARTNERS.  AND  PARTNERSHIPS— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr  COTTON  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
BRIDGES'  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  9662)  to  make  techni- 
cal revisions  In  the  Income  tax  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  estates,  tnists.  partners, 
and  partnerships,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1958— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  htm,  to  the  bill 
(S.  1543)  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1959  to  authorize  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  include  in  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  limita- 
tions on  the  type  and  extent  of  service 
authorized,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


VOLUNTARY     PENSION     PLANS     BY 
SELF-EMPLOYED      INDIVIDUALS— 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  propxjsed  by  me.  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10)  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals.  The  amendment 
reads  as  follows:  On  page  49.  following 
line  2.-add  the  following; 
Sec.    9.  Othis    Income   Tax    Chanoks. 

(a>  Section  1(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rates  of  tax  on  In- 
dividuals) Is  amended  by  strllclng  out  in  the 
last  sentence  87  percent  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  60  percent,  to  read.  "The  tax 
shall  in  no  event  exceed  60  percent  of  the 
taxable  Income   for  the  taxable   year." 

(b)  Section  613 1 b)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  (relating  to  percentage  depletion 
rates)  is  amended  by  striking  out  27V2  per- 
cent and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  22  Vi  per- 
cent, to  read  "22^3  percent — oil  and  gas 
wells." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  9  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1960. 

Mr.  President,  the  revenue  effect,  for  a 
fufcyear,  of  dropping  the  maximum  ef- 
fective rate  to  60  percent  is  to  lose  slight- 
ly over  $100  million.  From  dropping  the 
depletion  rate  to  22^2  percent,  slightly 
more  than  $140  million  would  be  gained. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  as  a  whole 
would  be  to  increase  our  revenues  by 
$40  million. 


applicabujty  of  certain  pro- 
■visions  of  law  relating  to 
humane  slaughter  of  live- 
STOCK 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  a  problem  concerning  H.R. 
12705.  It  is  imperative  that  we  pass  the 
bill  immediately,  because  it  extends  for 
60  days  the  applicability  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  law  relating  to  humane 
slaughtering. 

Machinery  is  now  being  shipped  which 
will  comply  with  the  law.  The  com- 
mittee has  reported  the  bill  unanimously. 
There  is  no  objection  to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  House  bill 
12705. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LKGisLAirvi  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
12705)  to  delay  for  60  days  in  limited 
cases  the  applicability  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  humane  slaugh- 
ter of  livestock.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  object.  I  have  no 
Idea  what  the  bill  Is  about. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, machinery  has  been  ordered  In  an 
attempt  to  comply  with  the  unusual  pro- 
visions of  the  Humane  Slaughtering  Act. 
It  Is  now  being  manufactured  and  will 
shortly  be  shipped.  Everyone  who  Is 
familiar  with  the  subject  feels  that  the 
law  cannot  be  enforced  under  present 
conditions  and  that,  therefore,  it  should 
be  extended  until  the  machinery-  which 
Is  now  being  processed  and  shipf>ed  to 
the  plants  in  question  arrives. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.     The  bill  does  not  af- 
fect the  individual  details? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     No. 
Mr.    JA'VTTS.     I   thank    the   Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (H.R. 
12705)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  v  as 
agreed  to. 


HEALTH  FACILITIES  AND  CX)N- 
STRUCTION  ACT  ^  ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  LMr. 
Saltonstall]  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  <S  3680*  to  improve 
the  public  health  through  revising,  con- 
solidating, and  improving  hospital  and 
other  medical  facilities  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  authorizing 
grants  for  construction  of  medical, 
dental,  osteopathic,  and  public  health 
teaching  facilities,  providing  special 
project  grants  for  postgraduate  public 
health  training,  providing  for  Federal 
guarantee  of  loan.';  for  construction  of 
group  practice  medical  or  denial  care 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  me  (for  myself  and  Mr  Cv^^r 
of  New  Jersey)  on  June  16   1960 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  order^Hl 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NONHNA- 
TION  OF  WINTHROP  G  BRO'V^'T.' 
TO  BF  AMH.-\SS.\D'  R  TO  I^OS  BV 
COMMIT! EE  UN  FC>Rf;iGN  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr  FTJLBRIGirr  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  today  received  the  nomination  of 
■Winthrop  G  Brown,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Laos 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  the  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days. 


}-\JREIGN  AUJ  EFhXJinS  WILL  BE 
CRIPPLFT)  IF  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
SI^SH  IS  APPROVED 

Mr  'WILEY  Mr  President,  the  mu- 
tual security  program,  a  unique  effort 
by  one  nation,  not  only  to  strengthen 
military  alliances  against  the  common 
enemy,  but  also  to  uplift  the  standards 
of  less-developed  nations,  continues  to 
be  an  essential  plank  in  our  foreign 
policy. 

Over  the  years,  this  program,  though 
widely  supported,  has  also  been  severely 
criticized.  As  it  is  a  new  venture  in 
foreign  policy,  there  have,  of  course, 
been  mistakes  in  its  operation.  Never- 
theless, the  mutual  security  program 
continues  to  be  in  our  national  interest — 
a  way,  not  only  of  strengthening  our 
security,  but  also  of  establishing  a  better 
framework  within  which  to  ultimately 
promote  peace  throughout  the  world 
Recently,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  we  know,  cut  about  $790 
million  from  the  requests  for  the  pro- 
gram  by    President   Eisenhower.     Cur- 


rently, the  matter  is  being  considered 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  here  in 
the  Senate 

The  Senate.  I  believe,  will  need  W 
make  resuiration  of  such  fund.*-  a»s  are 
deemed  essential  to  carry  on  our  foreipn 
and  defense  policies,  in  the  interest  of 
mutual  security  and  peace. 

Despite  recognized  shortcomings,  Hie 
mutual  security  program  still  provides 
as  with  more  defense  for  the  tax  doilar 
than  can  be  provided  in  any  other  way. 
Recently,  the  La  Crosse  Tribune  pub- 
lished a  realistic,  thouyht-provoking 
article  entitled  "Foreign  Aid  'Will  be 
Crippled  if  Hou.'^e  Committee  Slash  is 
Approved." 

I  request  unammous  consent  to  have 
the  article,  along  with  a  series  of  com- 
munications from  my  constituents  urg- 
ing approval  of  adequate  funds  for  this 
program,  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(FYom  the  La  Crosse  Tribune.  June  18.  1960] 
Foreign  Aid  ErroRf  Will  Be  Crippled  rr 
House  CoMMrma:  Slash  Is  Approved 
No  sane  lawruHKer.  no  sensible  American 
wants  one  penny  ot  waste  In  foreign  aid — 
or  any  other  Federal  program. 

The  exposure  of  such  waste,  wherever  It 
occun,  serves  a  sclld  public  purpose  and  is 
always  to  be  commended  unflag^-mgiy 

Vigilance  over  the  spending  of  public 
funds  Is  not  only  proper  but  vital 

Nevertheless,  to  slash  »790  mllUon  from 
proposed  new  outlays  for  foreign  8tld.  as  a 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  has 
done.  Is  to  place  a  heavy  and  quite  cynical 
bet  on  the  amount  of  waste  that  might  be 
expected  In  the  year  ahead. 

It  also  gives  a  negative  cast  to  our  foreign 
aid  effort  at  a  time. when  positive  assertions 
of  solidarity  and  helpfulness  seem  most 
called  for. 

In  the  wake  of  the  summit  debacle,  we 
are  trying  to  close  ranks  with  our  allies  and 
build  new  links  with  our  friends  in  the 
neutral,  emerging,  underdeveloped    lands 

At  such  a  Juncture.  It  Is  hardly  good 
fortune  for  the  country  that  the  foreign  aid 
allotment  Is  In  the  House  in  the  charge  of 
a  lawmaker  who  seems  concerned  with  wast« 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

If  our  defense  outlays  were  similarly  man- 
aged, we  should  each  year  expect  a  heavy 
automatic  cut  In  this  field  as  well  For 
surely  the  record  Indicates  that  wa5t-e  is 
common  in  the  Defense  Establishment  i  issi- 
bly  even  more  common  than  In  foreign  aid. 
We  do  not.  however,  cjmlcally  wager  each 
year  on  this  probability.  Often  Congress  In 
fact  winds  up  voting  more  money  for  defense 
than  the  President  recommended  We  make 
our  Judgments  properly  In  terms  of  the  gen- 
eral goals  to  be  achieved. 

Americans  must  wonder  whether  such 
goals  are  truly  being  kept  In  mind  by  men 
who  Insist  on  dwelling  on  the  negative 
aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  program 

Surely  there  Is  a  prospect  of  new  wivste 
In  foreign  aid  as  there  is  in  defense.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  erect  every  safeguard  we  can 
against  such  waste.  But  you  cannot  elimi- 
nate It  In  advance.  You  must  protect  the 
public  money  as  It  Is  being  spent. 

We  need  new  vigilance,  better  controls  and 
procedures  In  the  handling  of  foreign  aid 
Yet  these  tire  not  provided  by  the  act  of 
cutting  a  sizable  $790  million  out  of  the 
program. 

Such  action  may  look  to  many  Americans 
less  like  a  move  to  wipe  out  waste  than  like 
an  effort  to  cripple  foreign  aid. 


The  U.S.  Senate  soon  will  have  a  chance 
to  decide  whether  this  has  In  fact  been  the 
pfTect  of  the  House  cut.  If  It  so  decides,  it 
ni.^v  repair  at  least  part  of  the  dainage  to 
ft  program  that  should  be  lifted  up  by 
popltive  hope-  -not  cast  down  by  negative 
cynicism, 

"Then  a  throne  will  be  established  in 
steadfast  love  and  on  it  will  sit  In  faithful- 
ness In  the  t«nt  of  David  one  who  Judges 
and  seeks  Justice  and  Is  swift  to  do  rlght- 
cf'UF.ness" — Isaiah    16:    5. 


Mat  23  1960. 
Dear  Senator  Wiley:  The  mutual  security 
bill  has  been  passed  before  the  President 
went  to  Paris  and  this  Is  certainly  no  time 
to  make  a  public  exhibition  of  wrangling 
about  the  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purpofees  of  the  bill.  With  the  tension  which 
now  exists  between  the  free  world  and  rorri- 
munlsm.  the  best  pv:>s'?ltale  thing  both  parties 
in  Congress  could  do  would  be  to  close 
ranks  behind  our  President  and  give  notice 
to  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  that  we  do 
not  mean  to  abdicate  from  our  mutual  se- 
curity program  with  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  and  leave  them  to  the  mercies  end 
whims  of  Khrushchev. 

I  strongly  urge  yovir  support. 


Madison,  Wis.,  May  17,  I960. 
Senator  Alexanper  Wilet, 
Washington.  DC. 

DzAR  Senato:;  Wiley  I  would  like  to  urge 
you  to  support  foreign  aid  through  the  U.S. 
mutual  security  program  ' 

To  my  way  of  thinking  this  is  the  chef. pest 
and  best  way  we  can  fight  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. 


LiKAGTnE  OP  Women 
Voters  or  MnwArKEE 

MUwaukef    U'l;  .Mai  26   1960. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley  :  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Milwaukee  convinced  the 
foreign  economic  aid  progranij=  are  vita:  to 
the  future  of  the  Unit,ed  States  af;  well  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  urge  you  to  grant 
the  full  amount  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
carrying  out  of  these  programs  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

At  our  national  convention  in  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  April  of  this  year.  1.094  delegat-es 
from  653  loc^l  leagues  and  48  State  leagues 
reaffirmed  the  league's  support  of  economic 
aid.  The  convention  also  adopted  as  a  pro- 
gram for  the  next  2  years  an  item  which 
Includes  continuing  study  and  support  of  aid 
programs,  as  well  as  s\ipport  of  other  eco- 
nomic policies  which  promote  world  develop- 
ment and  maintain  a  sound  U.S.  economy 

An  assessment  of  the  findings  of  the 
leagues  2 -year  study  Indicates  that  eco- 
nomic aid  programs  should  be  long  range, 
adequately  financed,  and  effectively  admin- 
istered. There  Is  an  overwhelming  sentiment 
for  continumg  and  strengthening  the  eco- 
nomic aspect*  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram The  two  sections  of  thl.';  pn.^gram 
having  the  great*-st  support  of  ;e.<igue  mem- 
bers are  the  Development  Lx»n  Fund  and 
the  bilat-eral  and  multilateral  t-echnlcal  co- 
operation program. 

We  believe  that  the  request  of  700  million 
for  Uhe  Development  Loan  Fuiid  Is  the  min- 
imum needed  The  effect  of  reducing  the 
appropriation  would  be  hard  to  overcome  In 
the  light  of  our  intention  to  support  proj- 
ects In  developing  countries 

The  league  enthusiastically  supports  the 
bilateral  and  muitllateral  programs  for  tech- 
nical assistance  We  prefer  lending  aid  to 
grant   aid. 

Although  league  mem^bers  are  well  aware 
that  support  of  foreign  economic  aid  entails 
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the  spending  of  tax  money,  they  regard  the 
cutUng  back,  of  appropriations  for  this  aid 
as  "false  economy."  We  therefore  urge  your 
support  In  granting  the  f'ol!  amount  re- 
quested for  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the 
bUateral  techrUcal  cooperation  program,  the 
U  S  contribution  to  the  United  NaUon* 
techiucal  assistance  program  and  the  special 

fund. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ELEANOa    OaANEHT. 


June    13,    1960. 
The  Honorable  Alexandeh  Wiley. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAa  S»KAToa  Wilst:  We  wish  to  u.-ge 
you  to  give  your  support  to  the  fu'.l  appr  '- 
prlaUon  of  funds  for  foreign  aid  a*  sug- 
gested by  the  AdministraUon.  We  have 
supported  thla  Idea  In  previous  years  as  an 
Important  tool  In  U.S.  endeavors  towaj-d 
peace  and  feel  that  curtailmer.ts  of  these 
funds  may  have  detrunentai  effects  on  our 
long-range  gijais   ^n   foreign   pc^Ucy. 


vide  our  executive  branch  wlih  the  free- 
dom to  negotiate  with  foreign  nations  on 
terms  of  give  and  take  and  cooperation, 
lest  we  stultify  our  own  aim*  by  appearing 
to  adopt  a  take  tt  or  leave  It  attitude. 

Finally  we  would  hope  that  economic  aid 
would  be  put  in  at  lea«t  as  important  a 
posiuon  as  military  aid  in  the  whole  bal- 
ance As  the  cold  war  develope.  our  help 
to  foreign  economies  seems  to  us  more 
likely  to  be  our  most  effective  Instrument 
in  keeping  uncommitted  nations  TnMn 
turning  to  the  totalitarian  scheme  of 
things 

Sincerely  yours. 


LzAcrE  or  Womsln  Voters 

or  OcoNOMowoc.  Wis., 

June   11.   1960 
The  Honorable  Alexksve^  Wii.ey. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wajh,in4jton,   D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Wh-ey  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Oconomowoc  urges  your  support 
of  appropriation  of  the  full  amount  of  funds 
authorised  for  the  mutual  security  economic 
aid  prtjgrams  for  1960,  and  the  rest-jratlon 
of  the  »eOO  million  cut  from  Uve  bill  by  the 
Houae   of   Representatives. 

We  feel  that  the  ec<^:iom:c  .-ispects  of  the 
mutual  security  program  should  not  only  be 
continued  but  strengthened,  especially  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  bllater.^ 
and  mulUlaterai  technical  cooperation 
programs. 

The  league  firmly  believes  that  unless 
sufficient  funds  are  made  available  for  eco- 
nomic aid.  these  pr'jgrams  wUl  tall  of  their 
essential  purpose  Inadequate  nibbling  at 
the  fringes  of  the  problems  of  devt»iuplng 
countries  la  a  false  economy  and  can  only 
Increase  frustration  and  waste  The  closing 
of  the  economic  gap  between  the  ■  haves' 
and  the  "have  nous"  is  Just  as  important  t^ 
us  as  It  la  to  the  underdeveloped  rxaUotis, 
for  m  a  shrinking  w,'rld  we  are  frighten- 
ingly  Interdependent.  We  believe  that  aid 
should  be  Increa-sed,  even  If  it  mea;.3  s.  rne 
material  sacrifices  to  ourselves.  II  we  hop« 
to  avoid  worldwide  tragedy 

The  full  amouriL  requested  t  >t  these  eco- 
nomic aid  pr  'grams  can  only  malnuiin  them 
at  their  present  levels  We  strongly  urge 
you  to  do  everything  possible  t-,  r'-store  tr.e 
full  approprlaUon  for  t.*iem 
Sincere. y   you.'-s. 

Mrs      L      \      KlRKPATRJ     K 

I 

JfNE  19.  1960 
Hon    ALETA!<rDEa  Wn,rT, 
Sfmate  O^'^e  Building. 
Waih:ngton.   D  C . 

Dear  Ur  oenator;  We  have  VAload  very 
much  In  the  past  your  good  efforlB  on  be- 
half of  a  stronger  and  more  enlightened 
policy  of  u.smg  .American  rescirce?  v,  de- 
velop  the  eccmomles  as  we.!   as   the  defense 

•he   Middle   and    Par 


M\Y  an.  1960. 
The  Hon'rrnble  .'liexantie*  Wtley. 
S-J^a:or  ^"-rri  »•:<.'., -i-m.  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Wa3h.ing:on.  DC. 
D«Aa  Sknatos  Wn.rr     A-s  one  who  w-\a  bjrn 
la  the  State  of  WUconalu,  nut  too  far  frum 
your  home,  and  lived  there  for  25  yeaxs.  per- 
haps  I  can   take   the   hb.Tty   of  writing   yn 
about  one    ".f  the   pr-^blpms  which   I  studied 
With  con.sld'Tabl*>  cju-e  wrien   I  was  tn  Wash- 
ington  as    Deputy    Tnder    PecretAry  of   ^tate 
in    l»55-5fl       This    was    the    mu'ual    security 
pro^rr-un 

I  know  that  there  have  been  U:i.e»  when 
the  program  did  not  function  propf-rly  a;;d 
when  mistakes  were  made  I  am  aware  also 
i.f  the  mar.y  c.,mp''ca'rd  pr  ib>n.s  •''  aA- 
mlnlstratl<  .n  However  conslderUig  all  as- 
pects of  the  pr"CTam  It  >eems  to  me  that  the 
P^e^lde^.t  is  r.tfht  In  urging  a  level  of  appro- 
pr.atkms  wh;ch  will  assure  an  eff furtive  prrv- 
gT-\m.  Serious  reductlma  In  the  pnnrram 
might  run  the  risk.  In  certain  ar»>As  espe- 
cially, of  lebsenlng  the  secu.-lty  of  the  mi'ed 
Stites. 

I  am  certain  that  with  your  li^ng  and  dls- 
ting^ushed  service  In  the  Senate  and  y^ur 
consclentloTis  analysis  of  this  important 
matter,  you  will  give  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  the  need  for  this  procrrom 
Very  sincerely  yours. 


My  family,  friends  and  nelghbun.  are  ml 
^eli  fed  and  prospering.  Let  us  with  God  s 
help  give  the  people  under  less  fortunate 
clrf-iun.xt.ince«  al.s<.  the  chance  t.  help  them- 
selves 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lkacui  or  WoMn*  Vcmam, 
Ttoo  Rirerj,  Wi»  .  June  1$.  1990. 

The  Honorable  Alkxande*  Wilxt. 
S-natp  Office  Building. 
'A'a<<hington,  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Wiunr  N  .w  that  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  mutual  security  pr--- 
irmm  1.1  before  the  Senate  we  would  ;ikp  v, 
idd  .vir  request  for  your  full  Bupp«^rt  of  the 
authorization. 

Our  leag^ie  member*  are  w»Ml  awar«  that 
support  of  f  .-elgn  'v-t.>d  'mlc  aid  means  Uie 
spending  of  Uii  ui'.ney  We  bt-Ueve  the  cut- 
ting back  of  appropriations  for  f  .rcigu  eco- 
nomic aid  Is  "false  economy"  aiid  that  the 
I'n'.ted  S'a'es  caxi  and  must  aff'Td  to  con- 
tinue and  even  expand  Its  aid  tr-  the  de- 
velnplng  c<juntrles.  Actuallv  w  prffer  the 
concept  of  "oooperaUDn"  for  world  develop- 
ment as  worked  out  In  the  multilateral  as- 
sistance prrigrams 

We  re»p»v.-tfully  request  your  full  and  com- 
plete sup;--.'-t  >jf  the  full  amount  authurized 
'^ir  'hw  r>^vf»lopment  Loan  Fund,  and  re- 
qncf^'f  I  r  -T  the  bilateral  te<hnl'-al  c.  pera- 
•1  :.  [■,!■  ^ram.  and  the  I'nlt^d  Pt^ites  ron  - 
trtbutlon  to  tbe  United  Nations  ter.^nlcal 
aslstance  program  and  the  Special  Find 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mib    Fkamk  K^joers 


I*    r  - 


•IS   in 


committed     to     the     fimminl.st 


po*entlal  - 
East     not 
cause. 

Given  the  unwl.se  and  d.angerous  cu's  ana 
changes  made  In  the  H  aise  in  the  mutual 
aid  bi.l  we  h^ -pe  that  you  wiil  again  con- 
tribute t'-  n'.  tkir.g  the  Senate  effective  in 
restoring  badiv  needed  prjvlsior.s. 

This  is  not  only  the  matter  of  providing 
adequate  funds  Imp<  rtar.  -  also  Is  to  arm 
our  program  wr.n  f.fx.ibi.ity  m  administra- 
tion and  In  the  ready  adaptation  to  chang- 
ing circumstance      Important,  too,  Is  to  pro- 


MaT  31,  19^0 
Hon.  Senator  WrLET, 
V  S  Senate.  Washington,  DC 

D»AR  Senator  Seldom  do  we  •»Tlte  yov:  f  .r 
sutjport  f  bills  before  the  Congress  he«.-a-.is« 
your  pa«t   r'xy>rd  "peaks  for  Itself 

Today,  however,  we  are  concerned  about 
two  bills  among  many  others  with  an  "elec- 
tion year"  tinge 

First — our  mutual  security  program.  The 
Russian  has  awakened  us  to  our  danger. 
President  .\rthur  H.  Motley,  ohamber  otf 
commerce,  has  cliallenged  .America  In  these 
words 

1.  "We  must  not  fall  to  support  l-.s  bu^c 
and  essential  p^uT>oses." 

2.  "We  m'i-srt  strengthen  the  free  world. 
thvis  providing  security  against  Communist 
aggression  with  Its  unyielding  and  hoeUle 
posture." 

3.  "Foreign  aid  is  cx:>«tiy,  but  vital  to  our 
security.  We  cannot  afford  to  relax  our  sup- 
port of  Indispensable  defense  e^^tablUhments 
and  ajTiOigements  throughout  the  non- 
Conimunlst  world." 

,  •  •  •  • 

We  •hank  you  for  your  faithful  service  to 
y.Ctr  stj.te  and  wlsiilng  ytm  continued  good 
nealth.  we  remain. 

Yours  very  truly. 


LzACUx  or  WuME.'w 

K.nt  G'-ri^.  Wu  J-.ne  ;  I960 
lifcMi  .SrN\r'  B  WtucT  I  am  writing  In 
-^',._-p:  ^  •,  :..*.«;  m-atual  security  auth  irisa- 
t:  n  '  T  •\.f  "s  ^u  year  1961  as  requested  by 
•  Kp  Pr»>«:  lent  I  speak  In  the  narre  r^  the 
I..  •-»•  .e     .f   Women   Voters   of   Elm    OroN-e 

.\.H  you  probably  know  we  have  t>«en  study- 
ing in  this  field  for  the  past  4  years  and 
Intend  to  work  toward  Its  Impmvempnt  for 
the  next  2  Mv  IcHgue  is  cr>nv;r>r»v1  that 
r  >ri'ign  eci'non.:-  a:.d  terhnl'^al  »»:lstAnc« 
programs  are  of  vta.  impv  Tta:  ce  to  ti^ie  fu- 
ture of  this  country  s  wel.r>eing  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  rest  ol  the  •*■  .r.d  To  cut  nr 
stop  these  programs  non»-  w-uld  be  hue  a 
slap  In  the  face  to  the  recipient  underde- 
veloped countries.  Many  of  them  see  the 
first  glimmer  of  economic  stability  Al.so  we 
must  never  forget  that  these  are  the  future 
markets  for  our  expanding  economy. 

We  believe  in  the  most  econon.lcaJ  use  c* 
these  nx>neyB  and.  therefore,  str-ingly  sup- 
port the  United  Nation's  expanded  te<  hr;Aiii 
assistance  program  which,  through  '^•-••••r 
planning,  makes  a  vaoT9  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  deveitpmg 
countries. 

Any  cutback  In  the  Development  Loan 
P'ond  would  be  false  economy  since  enormous 
capital  is  needed  to  do  anything  constructive 
in  these  countries.  In  fact  we  would  like 
to  see  more  fimds  made  available  to  this 
program. 

Would    appreciate   any    Interest    and    sup- 
port you  would  show  for  the  eoonomk:  aJid 
technical    assistance    programs    under     the 
mutual  security  authorization. 
Sincerely. 

XT-i  W  H  Broper--:en 


Jtrwx  17.  1960. 
The     Honorable    Alkxandfr     Wilkt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wuty  I  a.^  i  taxpayer  like 
expenses  kept  at  a  minimum  bit  do  n'*  feel 
at  this  time  any  cut  should  be  takei^  in  the 
direction   of   eoonixnlc   aid  prf<grams 


IN  PRAISE  OP  OUR  YOUTH 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Prpsldent.  in  these 
days  when  everybody  appears  to  be  pre- 
occupied with  the  problrm  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  statistics  are  ii.sed  to 
show  the  spread  of  juvenile  crime,  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  special  need  to  remind 
this   Nation    of    thr    many    millions    of 


youngsters  who  carry  on  in  the  American 
tradition  of  family  and  public  respon- 
sibility, ingenuity,  and  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, and  devotion  to  tradition  and  law. 
Earlier  this  session,  I  was  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
181.  which  would  establish  an  annual 
Youth  Appreciation  Week.  This  resolu- 
tion would  designate  the  week  beginning 
on  tlie  second  Monday  in  November  in 
each  year  as  Youth  Appropriation  Week, 
in  honor  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
young  people  who  are  good  citizens  and 
who  contribute  generously  to  the  heri- 
table of  our  Nation  and  to  the  home, 
church,  school,  and  cgmmunity.  This 
measure  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
June  2,  1960.  and  is  now  pending  befor- 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  it  will  be  passed  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  to  serve  as  a 
nationwide  citation  to  American  youth. 
I  believe  that  the  great  concern  of  this 
Nation  with  misguided  youth  calls  for  a 
reassertion  of  our  faith  in  the  youth  of 
this  country  who  have  been  taking  their 
citizenship  duties  most  seriously.  A 
perusal  of  Wisconsin  newspapers  of  this 
week  gives  a  most  impressive  illustra- 
tion of  the  constructive  activities  of  our 
youngsters. 

The  Janesville  Daily  Gazette  of  Tues- 
day of  this  week.  June  21.  1960.  described 
the  Impressive  performance  put  on  by 
the  delegates  to  the  National  Association 
of  Student  Councils  Conference  held  in 
Janesville.     Says  the  news  account: 

Teachers  and  ofllclals  connected  with  the 
NASC  Conference  here  in  Janesville  are  im- 
pressed by  the  high  caliber  of  the  delegates. 
Student  council  members  from  all  over  the 
country  are  well  dressed  and  well  mannered, 
fine  examples  of  American  teenagers.  Al- 
though many  are  only  sophomores  and 
Juniors  In  high  school,  adult  observers  note 
that  they  hold  their  own  in  discussions  and 
make  Intellgent,  adult-Uke  points.  As  guests 
In  local  homes,  the  delegates  are  courteous 
and  considerate,  many  eager  to  help  with 
household  duties  These  teens  are  showing 
Janesville  citizens  how  really  sharp  high- 
school  students  can  be;  they're  a  far  cry  from 
teenagers  usually  publicized,  those  arrested 
for  driving  violations  or  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  seriousness  with  which  Wiscon- 
sin youngsters  are  preparing  for  their 
adult  responsibilities  can  be  demonstrat- 
ed, also,  by  the  recent  activities  of  the 
Badger  Girls  State,  of  which  my  own 
granddaughter  was  governor  last  year. 
The  Green  Bay  Press  Gazette  of  Mon- 
day. June  20,  1960,  describes  this  year's 
annual  exercise  in  government  carried 
out  by  the  schoolgirls  of  Wisconsin. 
The  news  account  reports  that : 

GovrHNOR  Named  at  Badceh  Giai-s  Statk 

Madison. — Virginia  Owens  of  Whiteftsh 
Bay  was  inaugurated  Sunday  as  president  of 
Badger  Girls  State. 

She  defeated  Carol  Korn  of  Wlnneconne 
In  Saturday's  balloting  among  411  delegates 
to  the  mythical  state.  She  will  serve  until 
the  annual  exercise  In  government  ends 
Wednesday. 

Justice  Grover  Broadfoot  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Supreme  Court  administered  the  oath 
of  ofBce  to  Miss  Owens  and  four  other  elec- 
tion winners.  They  were  Lynn  Kellogg.  Ap- 
pleton,  lieutenant  governor;  Clalreanne 
ScovUle,  Oshkofih,  secretary  of  state;  Judy 
Babler,  Janesville,  Ueasurer.  and  Pat  Han- 
sen. Colfax,  attorney  general. 


I  believe  that  these  girls  and  their 
parents  should  be  congratulated  for  this 
demonstration  of  our  youlli  s  ability  to 
assume  a  resF>onsible  role  m  .'American 
life. 

But  our  youth  is  preparing  not  only 
for  its  future  political  re."=ponsibilities — 
it  is  also  taking  most  seriously  its  prep- 
aration for  its  role  in  our  economic  and 
scientific  life.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant organizations  contributing  to  the 
training  of  our  youth  is  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  The  Green  Bay 
Press  Gazette  of  June  15,  1960.  reports 
on  the  selection  of  the  Wisconsin  "Star 
Farmer  of  the  Year"  by  the  State  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  as  follows: 

State  FFA's  Stae  Parmkb  Is  Selected 

Green  Lake. — Arlen  Erlckeon.  a  17-year- 
old  Vernon  County  youth.  Tuesday  was 
n.-\med  Wisconsin's  "Star  Farmer  of  the 
Year"  by  the  State  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Erlck.son.  of  rural  Victory,  lives  with  his 
parents  on  a  440-acre  farm.  He  Is  a  senior 
at  De  Soto  High  School. 

Sectional  awards  were  presented  to  Jerry 
Curnow,  Luck;  Loren  Wolfe,  Arcadia;  James 
Dassow,  Plymouth,  and  Neal  Stlpplch.  Wa- 
terloo. 

John  Wlrry.  Montello.  won  the  public 
speaking  contest,  and  WlUalm  Molte,  Osh- 
kosh,  the  farm  mechanic  award.  Don  Jung- 
wlrth.  Omro.  won  the  home  and  farm  award. 

On  this  occasion,  I  should  also  like 
to  make  reference  to  a  prize-winning 
essay  by  a  high  school  student,  Mary 
Ann  Wera.  which  appeared  in  the  La 
Crosse  Union  Herald  of  June  1960  The 
essay's  topic  is  "The  Prevention  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency."  I  am  pleased  to 
note  the  clear  thinking  and^insight  con- 
tained in  this  essay.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  comments  the  essay 
by  Miss  Wera. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The   Pbevsntion    op  Juvenile  DxLiNQtrKNCT 
(By  Mary  Ann  Wera) 
Every  generation  of  Americans  has  had  Its 
own  unique  social  problem  to  solve. 

In  the  1920"s  people  trembled  with  fear 
at  the  tactics  and  actions  of  such  gangsters 
as  Al  Capone.  John  DllUnger,  and  "Baby 
Face"  Nelson.  In  the  1930's.  the  depression 
brought  poverty  and  despair  which  ulU- 
mately  led  people  to  commit  crime. 

Then  In  the  decade  from  1940  to  1950  many 
homes  were  broken  because  of  the  Second 
World  War.  It  was  this  decade  of  instability 
which  bred  the  main  problem  of  the  1950's — 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  cause  of  Juvenile  delinquency  most 
often  referred  to  Is  that  of  environment.  It 
includes  a  number  of  factors  such  as  par- 
ents, friends,  television,  and  magazines, 
which  are  the  more  Immediate  and  essential 
causes  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  most  basic  element  In  a  youth's  en- 
vironment Is  definitely  the  attitude  and  ac- 
tions of  his  parents  A  child  Is  Influenced 
greatly  by  the  example  of  his  parents,  rather 
than  by  the  laws  and  rules  which  have  been 
Impressed  upon  him  during  his  formative 
years. 

Friends  and  outside  Influences  such  as 
movies  and  magazines  are  also  Important 
causes  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Often  one  finds  himself  associating  with 
those  whose  moral  standards  are  lower  than 
hUown.  So  that  he  win  not  lose  this  friend- 
ship he  participates  In  the   activities,  good 


or  bad.  of  his  friends  Fear  of  losing  friends 
forces  him  to  act  so  dep>€ndently — such  is  the 
case  In  many  youthful   friendships. 

Another  contributing  factor  to  the  growth 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  is  the  Informative 
media  of  today  The  television,  movies, 
magazines,  and  comic  books  seem  to  thrive 
on  the  public  exposition  of  crime.  The  tele- 
vision programs  of  today  fall  Into  two  cate- 
gories— westerns  and  detective  stories.  In 
each  classification  we  can  easily  detect  an 
overemphasis  on  crime. 

The  movies  recently  released  place  crime 
and  lawlessness  before  the  public  eye  In  an 
attractive  manner.  The  magazines  and 
comic  books  of  the  day  also  follow  this  pat- 
tern and  put  the  emphasis  on  the  lawless 
and  illegal  actions  ol  men. 

What  can  we  do  as  interested  citizens  to 
solve  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency? 
There  Is  no  ope  overall  answer  to  this 
question  for  there  are  many  causes  of  the 
problem  and  each  has  Its  own  particular 
solution.  Stricter  marriage  and  divorce  laws 
would  eliminate  teenage  marriages  and  many 
broken  homes.  This  may  be  a  means  of 
eliminating  future  marital  conflicts,  un- 
happy family  relations  and  divorces,  all  of 
which  greatly  contribute  to  the  instability 
from  which  Juvenile  delinquency  stems. 

Parents  should  make  an  allout  effort  to 
show  Interest   In   their  children's   world. 

A  means  of  keeping  Interest  alive  among 
the  members  of  a  family  would  be  to  have 
a  family  hour  every  day  or  at  least  once  a 
week.  This  would  be  a  time  set  aside  to 
share  one's  experiences  with  the  family.  In 
doing  this  the  basic  need  of  belonging  to 
someone  Is  satisfied  Planned  activities  such 
as  fam.lly  picnics  or  family  outings  also  drive 
away  the  feeling  of  Insecurity  among  family 
memt>ers. 

Strong  discipline  must  accompany  this 
togetherness  attitude.  Parents  and  law  oCB- 
clals  must  make  rules  and  inflict  the  penal- 
ties, without  reserve,  on  all  offenders.  If  a 
youth  is  aware  of  a  laxity  In  discipline  he 
most  certainly  is  not  going  to  obey  the  rxiles 
and  regulations  set  down  for  him  Strict 
law  enforcement  is  a  necessity.  Without 
it.  we  cannot  exp>ect  cooperation  of  any  kind 
from  the  youth  of  today. 

Youth  and  recreational  centers  can  supply 
the  means  by  which  youth's  spare  time  Is 
filled.  These  youth  centers  must  be  well 
planned  and  well  coordinated  for  if  they 
are  to  fill  a  youth's  spare  time  with  activity, 
they  must  do  so  In  a  constructive  and  pleas- 
ant manner. 

Another  remedy  Is  prohibiting  the  publi- 
cation and  sale  of  movies,  magazines  and 
television  shows  of  low  moral  tone 

Committees  to  restrict  the  sale  of  cheap, 
filthy  magazines  and  prohibit  the  showing  of 
Indecent  films  should  be  organized  In  every 
community.  Teenagers  get  their  Ideas  from 
what  they  see  and  hear.  If  these  evU  In- 
fluences are  removed,  the  growth  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency  will  be  stunted. 

Perhaps  the  best  solution  lies  in  Instilling 
faith  in  God  In  young  people.  Certainly  If 
one  feels  the  comforts  and  Joys  of  knowing 
God.  and  being  able  to  talk  to  God  In  prayer 
he  would  not  fall  Into  crime  sC  easily.  One 
win  also  find  peace  of  mind  by  being  In 
communion  with  God.  for  If  one  loves  God  he 
will  know  In  bis  heart  and  soul  that  to  of- 
fend the  Almighty  Is  to  commit  a  grievous 
wrong. 

The  prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
does  not  lie  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  It  In- 
volves the  work  and  cooperation  of  all 
Americans.  Parents,  teachers,  coaches, 
clergymen,  social  workers  and  youth  advisers 
all  play  an  Important  part  In  the  dally  life 
of  a  teenager.  It  Is  their  guidance  and  help 
which  will  make  the  youth  of  today  strong 
citizens  of  the  future. 

Give  wilUnglyNof  your  time  and  of  yourself 
in  order  to  help  the  youth  of  today  Believe 
only  what  you  know  Is  true,  not  all  that  you 
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he^r  ar.d  read,  and  gtve  to  teen-agfrs  the 
hope,  love,  tru^t  and  courage  they  wU:  need 
to  grow  up  and  face  the  trials  a::d  tnbula- 
tlor.6  wf  the  world 

Adult  citizens  of  America,  we,  the  y.-''ith 
of  today,  aslt  you  to  help  us.  don't  dUap- 
polnt  'US. 

Mr  WILFY  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  conclude  my  o-.vn  appreciation  of 
o'lr  youth  '^^'ith  this  youn^  lady's  0'.vn 
words;  "Perhaps  the  best  solution  to 
juven^lel3robic'ms  lies  in  in.stUhng  faith 
in  God  in  young  people.  Certainly  if  one 
feeLs  the  comforts  and  joys  of  knowing 
God.  and  bein^:  able  to  talk  to  God  in 
prayer  he  would  not  fall  into  crime  so 
easily  One  will  also  f.nd  peace  of  mind 
by  being  Li  communion  with  God.  for  if 
one  loves  God  he  will  know  in  his  heart 
and  soul  that  to  ofTend  the  Alm;ghty  is 
to  commit  a  grievous  .vronc." 

And  a^am.  "Give  to  teena::ers  the 
hope,  love,  tru.'^t  and  courace  they  will 
need  to  sro.v  up  and  face  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  world.  Adult  citizens 
of  America,  we.  the  youth  of  today,  ask 
you  to  help  'is.  don't  disappoint  us." 


ADDITION  OF  CERTAIN  I  .\NDS  TO 
CASTILLO  DE  SAN  MARCOS  NA- 
TIONAL    MONUMENT      FT  A 

Mr.  SMATIIEHS.  Mr,  P':^->:d^-ia.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No  1695  House 
bill  8J26 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stattxi  by  *.:lc  :"  ■:  :;.•■  .i.iormatlon 
of  the  Senate 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  HR  8226) 
to  add  certain  lar.d,s  to  Ca^stiiio  de  San 
Marcos  National  Monument  in  ti.e  State 
of  Florida 

The  PRESIDING  riFTTCER  The 
question  i.=;  on  aereem::  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Thfe  motion  was  a^rreed  lo .  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  biU. 
which  had  bt-en  repfjrted  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.'-ilar  AfTiirs 
with  amendments,  on  pa^re  1.  line  4.  after 
the  word  'procure",  to  ."stnke  out  "in 
such  manner  a.-  he  may  deem  to  be  in 
the  public  interest,  including  procure- 
ment with  funds  which  may  be  appro- 
pn.ated  therefor"  and  iru-ert  ''in  accord- 
ance With  the  proviSiorts  of  subsection 
b)  of  this  section  ■;  at  the  top  of  p&.se  2, 
to  Strike  out: 

S'art'.ne  a*  i  point  in  the  seawall  of  Caa- 
tlllo  'i.-'  S-i-.  Marcos  National  Monument. 
which  IS  th-  southeast  corner  of  the  present 
Federal  reservation;  thence  westerly  8186 
feet  m-ire  or  less,  along  the  existing  bound- 
ary of  Caatnio  dp  San  Marcos  National  Mon- 
ument to  the  Intersection  of  said  line  with 
the  west  right-of-way  line  of  Bay  Street,  the 
point  of  beginning; 

Thence  southerly  along  the  west  rlght-of- 
v.a*y  line  of  Bay  Street  143  5  feet,  more  or 
les3.  to  the  Intersection  of  said  right-of-way 
line  with  the  north  right-of-way  line  of  Cuna 
Street  which  is  the  southeast  corner  of  block 
1 :  thence  westerly  194.0  feet,  more  or  less, 
.ilona;  the  north  right-of-way  line  of  Cuna 
Street  to  the  Intersection  of  said  right-of- 
way  line  with  the  easterly  right-of-way  line 
of  Charlotte  Street,  which  Is  the  southwest 
comer  of  block  1; 

Tnence  northerly  along  the  east  right-of- 
way  !l.T.e  of  Herrea  Way  25  0  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  a  point  where  said  right-of-way  ,:ne 


is  iiiiersecte^  by  a  u:  ..ji.^aUod.  of  the  north- 
erly rlght-of-w.iy   line  nf  Cuna  Street; 

Thence  w^sterlv  across  Charlotte  Street  to 
the  northv.^^.  f-'-rner  of  ChiU-lotte  and  Cuna 
Streets  wl.ich  is  the  southeast  comer  of 
b  1 ' «:  is   7 . 

Thence  northerly  along  the  west  right-of- 
way  line  of  Charlotte  Street  57  0  feet  to  a 
point; 

Thence  northwesterly  28  3  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  a  point  located  20  feet  west  from  the 
west  right-of-way  line  of  Charlotte  Street 
on  the  sootherly  property  line  of  land  now 
or  formerly  owned  by  Mrs.  J  C.  Wlndaor. 
being  lota  13  and  14.  block  7; 

Thence  westerly  along  the  said  southerly 
property  line  of  land  now  or  formerly  owned 
by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Windsor  149.0  feet,  more  or 
less  to  a  point  on  the  easterly  property  line 
of  land  now  or  formerly  owned  by  Blanche 
L,  Cerveau,  being  lot  10.  block  7; 

Thence  northerly  88.5  feet,  more  or  leas, 
along  said  easterly  property  Une  of  land  now 
or  formerly  owned  by  Blanche  L.  Cerveau 
to  a  point  on  the  southerly  property  line  of 
land  now  or  formerly  owned  by  Mary  Peck. 
being  lot  18.  block  7, 

Thence  westerly  along  said  southerly  prop- 
erty line  of  land  now  or  formerly  owned  by 
Mary  Peck  125  5  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
easterly  property  line  of  land  now  or  for- 
merly owned  by  Colonlfd  St.  Augustine, 
Inc.,  being  lot  5.  block  7; 

Thence  northerly  along  said  property  line 
of  land  now  or  formerly  owned  by  Colonial 
St.  Augtistlne.  Inc.,  42.0  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  the  southerly  property  line  of  land  now 
or  formerly  owned  by  Frank  Upchurch,  be- 
ing lot  4.  block  7; 

Thence  easterly  along  said  southerly  prop- 
erty line  of  land  now  or  formerly  owned  by 
Prank  Upchurch.  50  0  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
the  westerly  property  line  of  land  now  or 
formerly  owned  by  Mary  Peck; 

Thence  northerly  ailong  said  property  line 
of  land  now  or  formerly  owned  by  Mary 
Peck  and  along  said  property  Une  prolonged 
149  0  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  on  the 
southerly  property  line  of  land  now  or  form- 
erly owned  by  P.  Victor  Rahner,  fragment 
of  lot  1,  block  7. 

Thence  westerly  along  said  southerly  prop- 
erty line  of  land  now  or  formerly  owned 
by  P.  Victor  Rahner  40.0  feet,  more  or  leas, 
to  a  point  on  the  easterly  property  line 
of  land  now  or  formerly  owned  by  the  R.  L. 
Parks  estate,  portion  of  io<  1.  block  7; 

Thence  northerly  along  said  easterly  projj- 
erty  line  of  land  now  or  formerly  owned  by 
the  R.  L.  Parks  estate  95.0  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  the  Intersection  of  said  property  line 
with  the  southerly  right-of-way  line  of 
Port  Alley  which  point  is  the  northeast 
comer  of  lot  1.  block  7,  and  the  northwest 
comer  of  lot  21.  block  7; 

Thence  northerly  on  a  prolongation  of  said 
property  line  14.0  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a 
point  on  the  north  right-of-way  line  of 
Fort  Alley; 

Thence  westerly  5  0  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
the  point  on  said  right  of  way  line  which 
is  the  southwest  comer  of  lot  5.  block  8.  asid 
the  southeast  comer  of  lot  4.  block  6; 

Thence  northerly  148  0  feet,  more  or  less, 
along  the  lot  line  which  Is  common  to  lot 
5,  block  8,  and  lots  2  and  4,  block  6.  and 
said  line  prolonged  to  a  point  on  the  south- 
erly property  line  of  land  now  or  formerly 
owned  by  the  Gulf  Oil  Company; 

Thence  westerly  along  the  southerly  line 
of  said  land  now  or  formerly  owned  by  the 
Gulf  Oil  Company  and  Its  prolongation  to 
a  point  60  feet  eastward  of  the  easterly  right- 
of-way  line  of  Saint  George  Street; 

Thence  northerly  along  a  line  parallel  to 
and  80  feet  eastward  of  the  said  easterly 
right-of-way  line  of  Saint  George  Street  a 
distance  of  95  0  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point 
In  the  present  boundary  of  the  Castillo  de 
San  Marcos  National   Monument; 

Thence  ea.'^terly  along  the  said  present 
boundary    of    the    monument   a   distance   of 


107.98  feet  to  a  marbU  cornerstone,  being 
the  northeast  corner  of  said  block  6;  thence 
continuing  along  the  said  present  boundar>- 
of  the  Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Mon- 
ument In  a  general  easterly  and  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  point  of  beginning, 
containing  In  all  about  2.45  acres  of  laud. 

At  the  top  of  page  6,  to  insert: 

OESCaiPTION    FOB  PASCXL   A 

Beginning  at  a  corner  of  the  present  Cas- 
tillo de  San  Marcos  National  Monument 
boundary,  said  point  also  being  the  north- 
east corner  of  block  1.  city  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine. Florida;  thence  running  along  the 
present  boundary  of  the  CasUUo  de  San 
Marcos    National   Monument   as    follows: 

North  82  degrees  04  minutes  west  a  dls- 
Unce  of  35,46  feet. 

Thence  north  81  degrees  47  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  60.17  feet. 
Thence  south  30  degrees  21  minutes  west 

a  distance  of  16  36  feet:  ^ 

Theuce  north  72  degrees  01  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  4.77  feet; 

Thence  north  85  degrees  02  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  97.52  feet; 

Thence  north  1  degree  28  minutes  west  » 
distance  of  4.09  feet; 

Thence  north  11  degrees  18  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  39  02  feet; 

Thence  south  77  degrees  3'2  mlnues  we^t 
a  distance  of  0.51  feet; 

Thence  north  10  degrees  50  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  32  96  feet; 

Thence  north  7  degrees  36  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  37.61  feet; 

Thence  south  88  degrees  54  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  29  30  feet; 

Thence  south  73  degrees  52  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  95  86  feet; 

Thence  north  2  degrees  21  minutes  east 
a  distance  of  22  64  feet. 

Thence  north  4  degrees  39  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  28.03  feet; 

Thence  north  81  degrees  08  minutes  east 
a  distance  of  0  49  feet; 

Thence  north  7  degrees  10  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  9  51  feet; 

Thence  north  85  degrees  12  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  9  01  feet; 

Thence  south  80  degrees  49  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  7139  feet  to  a  point  In  the 
southerly  right-of-way  line  of  the  proposed 
Castillo  Drtve  as  delineated  on  the  survey 
map  by  Emmett  William  Pacettl  and  Asso- 
ciates in  three  sheets  dated  April  23.  I960, 
file  numbered  IJ3  54  and  revised  June  2, 
1960,  said  point  being  In  the  arc  of  a  curve, 
concave  to  the  southeast  and  having  a  radius 
of  465  00  feet,  the  radius  of  said  ciuve  bear- 
ing north  58  degrees  20  minutes  03  seconds 
east  from  said  point; 

Thence  leaving  the  present  National  Mon- 
ument boundary  and  running  along  the 
southerly  right-of-way  line  of  the  proposed 
Castillo  Drive  along  the  arc  of  said  curve 
through  a  central  angle  of  30  degrees  42 
minutes  03  seconds,  249  16  feet  to  the  end 
of  said  curve; 

Thence  south  62  degrees  25  minutes  east 
110  59  feet  along  the  southerly  right-of-way 
line  of  the  proposed  Castillo  Drtve  to  a 
p<^)lnt  In  the  west  line  of  block  1.  city  of 
Saint  Augustine,  Florida; 

Thence  leaving  the  southerly  right-of-way 
line  of  the  proposed  Castillo  I>rlve  and  run- 
ning south  16  degrees  22  minutes  west  81.72 
feet  along  the  west  line  of  block  1.  city  of 
Saint  Augustine  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
said  block  1; 

Thence  south  83  degrees  38  minutes  east 
192.00  feet  along  the  south  line  of  said 
block  1  to  a  point  In  the  westerly  right-of- 
way  line  of  Florida  State  road  A-l-A; 

Thence  north  4  degrees  46  minutes  west 
140  23  feet  along  the  westerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Florida  State  road  A-l-A  to  a  point 
In  the  present  Castillo  de  San  Marcos  Na- 
tional Monument  boundary; 


Thence  south  86  degrees  06  minutes  west 
8  57  feet  along  said  National  Monument 
boundary  to  a  stone  monument; 

Thence  north  6  degrees  21  minutes  west 
34  90  feet  along  said  National  Monument 
boundary  to  the  point  of  beginning  and  con- 
taining approximately  1  06  arres 

DBSCaiPTION    FOa    PAKCEL    B 

Beginning  at  a  corner  of  the  present  Cas- 
tillo de  San  Marcos  National  Monument 
boundary,  said  point  also  being  the  north- 
east corner  of  block  6.  city  of  Saint  Au- 
gustine. Florida; 

Thence  south  78  degrees  06  minutes  west 
72  95  feet  along  the  present  Castillo  de  San 
Marcos  National  Moniunent  boundary  com- 
mon to  the  n<»th  line  of  said  block  6  to  a 
point  In  the  southerly  right-of-way  line  of 
the  proposed  CasUUo  Drive  as  delineated 
on  the  survey  map  by  Emmett  William  Pa- 
cettl and  associates  in  three  sheets  dated 
April  23.  I960,  file  numbered  LD-64  and  re- 
vised June  2.  I960,  said  point  being  In  the 
arc  of  a  curve  concave  to  the  southwest  and 
having  a  radius  of  612  00  feet;  the  radius 
of  said  curve  bearing  south  54  degrees  39 
minutes  11  seconds  west  from  said  point; 

Thence  leaving  the  present  National  Monu- 
ment boundary  and  running  along  the 
southerly  rtght-of-way  line  of  the  proposed 
Castillo  Drive  along  the  arc  of  said  curve 
through  a  central  angle  of  13  degrees  25 
minutes  41  seconds  143.46  feet  to  the  end 
of  said  curve; 

Thence  south  21  degrees  55  minutes  ea&t 
169  16  feet  along  the  southerly  right-of-way 
line  of  the  proF>06ed  CastUlo  Drive  to  a 
point  In  the  southerly  line  of  lot  20.  block  7, 
cltv  of  Saint  Augiostlne.  V.  .r'^ia  and  the 
present  Castillo  de  San  M.v.-o.r  National 
Monument  boundary; 

Thence  leaving  the  southerly  right-of-way 
line  of  the  propwsed  Castillo  Drive  and  run- 
ning along  the  present  boundary  of  the  Cas- 
tillo de  San  Marcos  National  Monument  as 
follows : 

North  82  degrees  20  minutes  east  a  dis- 
tance of  62.90  feet; 

Thence  north  10  degrees  42  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  40.27  feet; 

Thence  north  33  degrees  22  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  6  76  feet; 

Thenoe  north  79  degrees  26  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  6  21  feet; 

Thence  south  83  degrees  06  minutes  weet 
a  distance  of  2  20  feet; 

Thence  north  75  degrees  11  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  36  48  feet; 

Thence  north  18  degrees  56  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  152.00  feet; 

Thence  south  80  degrees  29  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  3.78  feet; 

Thence  north  17  degrees  13  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  2.00  feet; 

Thence  north  17  degrees  32  minutes  west  a 
dUtance  of  20.07  feet; 

Thence  north  72  degrees  20  minutes  east 
a  distance  of  2.81  feet;     <^ 

Thence  north  17  degrees  26  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  11.61  feet; 

Tlience  south  72  degrees  28  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  2  99  feet; 

Thence  north  17  degrees  32  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  57.46  feet  to  the  point  of  he- 
glnnlng  and  containing  approximately  0.32 
acre. 

On  page  11.  line  12.  to  strike  out 
'•AREA  B"  and  insert  description  for 
parcel  C. 

And.  on  page  12,  after  line  9,  to  in- 
sert: 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  procuring 
lands  or  Interests  therein  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  acquire  such  lands 
or  Interests  therein  only  by  negotiations; 
except  that  the  lands  cw  Interests  therein 
described  as  block  1.  city  of  Saint  Augustine, 
Florida,  may  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary  In 
such  manner  as  he  may  deem  to  be  In  the 


public  Interest.  Including  procurement  with 
fund*  which  may  be  appropriated  therefor 

The  PFIESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  House  bill,  to  add  certain  land.s  ui 
the  Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National 
Monument,  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  The 
bill  which  passed  the  House  provided  for 
the  addition  of  nearly  3  acres  of  land— I 
believe  it  was  2.76  acres — to  tliis  monu- 
ment area.  There  were  complaints  from 
some  of  the  property  owners.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senators  from  Florida  a  re- 
siirvey  was  made,  which  reduced  the 
acreage  to  be  added  to  1.37  acres. 

The  Senate  committee  conducted 
hearings,  and  agreed  to  recommend  the 
bill  with  an  amendment  which  would 
reduce  the  added  area  to  1.37  acres  as 
shown  by  the  resurvey. 

The  second  change  which  the  commit- 
tee recommended  was  to  withhold  the 
right  of  condemnation  at  Uiis  time  from 
the  National  Park  Service,  except  as  to 
the  principal  and  most  needed  tract  of 
land,  constituting  about  an  acre.  That 
course  is  thoroughly  agreeable  to  the 
Senators  from  Florida.  It  will  leave  a 
small  tract  to  be  acquired  in  the  future. 
unless  it  can  be  acquired  by  negotiation. 
There  is  a  third  small  tract  included 
in  the  bill,  which  is  already  m  public 
ownership,  and  which  does  not  have  to 
be  either  paid  for  or  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  added  lands.  It  comprises  a  part 
of  the  moat  of  the  ancient  city  of  St. 
Augustine.  This  tract  has  already  been 
acquired  and  deeded  to  the  public. 

The  Senators  from  Florida  are  thor- 
oughly agreeable  to  the  amendments 
proposed,  and  we  ask  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc  at  this  time. 
and  promptly  agreed  to.  for  this  reason : 
The  description  is  a  very  lengthy  and 
involved  one.  and  will  have  to  be  checked 
carefully  by  the  House,  as  it  was  by  us 
It  is  based  on  titles  nearly  400  years  old. 
and  it  is  a  metes-and -bounds  descrip- 
tion. We  hoi>e  that  a  conference  may  be 
avoided,  but  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary, we  want  to  allow  ample  time  for  the 
conierence  to  agree  on  the  provisions  of 
the  biU. 

Let  me  add,  in  closing,  that  the  House 
Members  from  Florida  are  in  complete 
accord  with  the  changes  suggested  by 
the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  went  into  this 
question  very  thoro'ORhly.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  presented  the 
facts.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  bill 
should  not  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^eeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendments  are  aereed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amcndnient. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  .be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engTO$s- 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 


The    bill    ^H.R.    8226'    was    read    the 
third  time  and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  LANDS  TO  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS PORT  AUTHORITY- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  tH.R.  5888-  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  NaN-y  w 
transfer  to  the  Massachusetts  Port  Au- 
thonty.  ar.  uistromentality  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachus^'tts.  certain 
lands  and  improvements  thereon  com- 
prising a  portion  of  the  so-called  E 
Street  Annex.  South  Boston  Annex.  Bos- 
ton Naval  Shipyard,  in  Soutl;  Bo^'ujr.. 
Mass.,  in  exchange  for  certain  lands  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  tlie  present 
coiift«ierat;on  of  the  reix>rt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  repoi-t. 

I  For  coriference  report,  see  Ho'ose  pro- 
ceedings of  June  24.  1960.  p  14231.  Con- 
gressional Recorp  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mr  President, 
the  conference  report  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.    I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept 

it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remark?  a  bnef  statement 
which  I  have  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  t-o  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  et  Senator  Salto.vstalx 

I  tTibmlt  a  report  of  the  committ^'e  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  5888)  to  authorize  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Navy  to  transfer  to  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority,  certain  lands 
comprising  a  porUon  of  the  so-called  E 
Street  Annex.  South  Boston  Annex,  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard.  In  South  Boston,  Mass  .  In 
exchange  for  certain  other  lands 

1  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port and.  In  connection  therewith,  I  desire 
to  make  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  point 
Involved. 

The  15.9  acres  of  land  comprising  the  Navy 
prop)erty  has  been  declared  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  and 
has  been  approved  for  disposition.  The 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority  desires  the 
land  for  future  development  of  the  port. 
The  Department  of  the  Navy  desires  title  to 
the  port  authority  property  consisting  of 
3.88  acres  of  land  which  will  be  tised  for 
parking,  recreational,  and  other  aUled  pur- 
poses. Testimony  before  the  committee  re- 
vealed a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which 
of  the  properties  are  of  greater  value.  While 
the  Navy  property  has  not  been  appraised 
by  an  independent  impartial  commercial 
appraiser,  a  staff  appraisal  by  Nai-y  rep- 
resentatives Indicates  a  value  on  the  Navy 
property  of  $210,000,  as  against  $127,000  on 
the  port  authority  property.  The  latter 
property,    however.    Is    assessed    at    a   much 
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higher  flgure  bv  the  city  o?  Boston  F'.)r 
the  past  17  years,  the  Navy  has  enjoyed  free 
use  of  the  port  authority  property  While 
this  does  not  constitute  consideration  from 
a  legal  standpoint.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  had  the  Navy  been  required  to  pay 
rent  It  Is  estimated  that  the  fair  rental 
during  this  period  of  time  would  have 
amou'ited  to  between  «75  000  and  *90,iX>0 
which  approximates.  If  not  exceeus,  the 
Navy's  estimate  of  the  ditTerence  m  the  va.ue 
of   the   lands. 

Now.  this  bill  as  it  originally  pa.ssed  the 
Ho'jse  would  permit  an  even  exchange  of 
these  parcels  of  land  In  the  House  commit- 
tee report.  It  was  pointed  out  that  If  In- 
deed the  propel  ty  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
Nav-y  is  of  g-eater  viuue.  then  the  free  use 
of  the  port  authority  pr'  per'y  should  be 
weighed  against  this 

The  Senate  committee,  after  holding 
hearings  and  carefully  appraising  the  mat- 
ter, amended  the  House-passed  bill.  The 
amendment  would  permit  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Navy,  after  de'ermlning  the  fair  market 
vali:e  of  the  land  and  in  the  event  the 
Navy-owned  land  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
5X>rt  authority  property,  to  waive  such  por- 
tion thereof  as  he  deems  equitable  In  con- 
siderati'jn  of  the  rent-free  use  of  the  port 
authority  property  by  the  Navy  in  past 
years  This  did  not  necessarily  mean  there 
would  be  an  even  exchange  nf  the  properties. 
but  simply  that  some  consideration  would 
be  given  to  the  courtesy  shown  the  Navy  by 
the  port  authority  for  many  years.  The 
committee  thought  this  only  fair  and  equit- 
able However  the  bill  was  amended  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  the  property  at  fair  market  value  with  no 
consideration  being  given  to  the  free  use  of 
the  port  authority  property  by  the  Navy. 

After  due  consideration,  the  conferees  have 
agreed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should 
be  authorized  to  waive  not  to  exceed  50  per- 
cent, as  he  deems  equitable,  of  any  amount 
dctenr.ined  by  him  to  be  payable  to  the 
United  States  In  consideration  of  the  Navy's 
free  ose  of  the  port  authority  land  over  the 
past  several  years 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 

question  i.s  on  a^'reein^  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  TAX  RATE  EX- 
TENSION  ACT  OF  1960— CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.     WILLIAMS     of     Delaware      Mr 
President.   I   nse   to   discuss   a   problem 
which  has  arisen  in  conference  in  con- 
nection with  the  tax  rate  extension  bill 
(HR    12381 

More  specifically,  it  concerns  an 
amendment  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Mr  Cl.\rkJ. 
Ln  the  conference  we  are  m  a  .somewhat 
perplexing  position  Most  of  us,  while 
we  agreed  with  the  objective  of  the 
sponsor,  voted  against  the  amendment  at 
the  time  it  was  adopted  on  the  floor  on 
the  basis  that  we  thought  tlie  amend- 
ment was  not  properly  drawTi  How- 
ever, if  we  return  from  the  conference 
committee  with  the  amendment  elim- 
inated from  the  bill  there  may  be  those 
Senators  who  might  feel  that  we  had  not 
properly  discharged  our  duties 

As  the  Treasury  Department  has  an- 
alyzed the  amendment,  it  appears  that 
the  amendment  would  accomplish  many 
things  which  we  are  sure  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  did  not  intend  to  ac- 
complish. 


I  emphasize  tha>,  I  do  not,  question  for 
one  moment  tiie  good  intentions  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  oiTenng 
this  amendment  I  am  m  complete 
agreement,  and  I  am  sure  most  Senators 
are  :n  complete  agrf^ment  also,  with  his 
objectives  and  motives.  It  is  a  question 
of  whether  he  would  achieve  those  ob- 
jectives by  tills  amendment  For  in- 
stance 

The  Treasury  .states  that  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  would  m  no  way  limit 
the  payment  of  payola  Such  payments, 
the  Treasury  states,  would  still  be  fully 
deductible  m  an  unlimited  amount.  At 
the  same  time  the  £unendment  would 
deny  to  companies,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment states,  credit  for  scholarship 
for  students  to  attend  bu.^^iness  schools 
or  colleges  if  the  scholarship  contribu- 
tion by  the  company  exceeds  $10 

There  are  many  business  concerns 
which  underwrite  a  portion  of  the  tuition 
in  the  training  of  stenographers  attend- 
ing business  schools.  If  these  girls  who 
have  been  trained  in  this  way  stay  with 
the  company  for  a  specified  number  of 
months  or  years,  the  tuition  advanced 
is  waived  Under  the  amendment  they 
would  bf'  precluded  from  underwriting 
any  scto^rship  fees  in  excess  of  $10. 
They  coma  not  grant  such  a  scholarship 
to  college  students  or  to  any  other  stu- 
dents I  do  not  believe  that  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  intended  any  such 
result. 

Mr.   CARLSON      Mr    President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President.  I 
heard  the  debate  on  the  amendment, 
and  from  the  discussion  of  it  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  am  sure 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  eliminate 
scholarships  as  a  business  expense  I 
hope  that  will  rot  be  done.  I  know  that 
in  Kansas  we  have  particularly  bene- 
fited by  the  scholarships  given  by  Gen- 
eral Mills,  under  what  is  known  as  the 
Betty  Crocker  Homemakers  Award. 
This  IS  the  sixth  year  in  which  Gen- 
eral Mills  has  operated  this  fund.  It 
has  spent  $110,000  on  scholarships  un- 
der the  fund. 

All  the  States  of  the  Union  partici- 
pated. Twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  high  schools  and 
379,018  senior  high  school  girls  took 
part  in  it.  This  year  a  young  lady  from 
Topeka.  Kans .  Miss  Jean  Erhart,  of 
whom  we  are  very  proud,  won  $5,000. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1 
did  not  intend  to  cover  cases  like  that.  I 
sincerely  hope  we  can  work  out  the 
problem. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  I>elaware.  I  shall 
vield  in  a  moment, 

This  particular  case  was  called  to  our 
attention  this  morning  in  the  confer- 
ence and  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
and  the  Department  conhrmed  this  as 
a  possible  interpretation  of  the  amend- 
ment. They  stated  that  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  it  is  apparent 
that  such  scholarships  would  be  barred 
if  the  amendment  were  adopted.  That 
is  why  we  are  here  today      I  know  the 


Senator  from  Pennsylvaiua  did  not  in- 
tend that  the  amendment  be  interpreted 
m  that  way 

Mr.  CLARK      Mr    President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARX  Of  course  the  aiTiend- 
ment  was  not  intended  to  deny  to  any 
taxpayer  the  right  to  make  an  educa- 
tional or  charitable  contribution  in  the 
nature  of  a  scholarship.  Of  cour.se  my 
amendment  does  no  such  thing  If  the 
Treasury  Department  has  so  advised  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  then  I  suggest 
the  Treasury  Department  get  another 
lawyer  who  knows  something  about  the 
tax  laws. 

If  my  friend  from  Delaware  wants  my 
assurance  on  the  amendment.  I  merely 
say  to  him  that  I  have  no  pride  of  au- 
thorship so  far  as  the  amendment  Is 
concerned.  However,  I  do  resent  Sena- 
tors coming  on  the  floor,  particularly 
those  who  are  not  lawyers,  and  saying 
that  my  amendment  exempts  a  situ- 
ation which  even  those  who  have  never 
been  to  a  law  school  know  does  no  such 
thing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  fully 
recognize  the  complete  confidence  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  in  his 
own  ability  as  a  lawyer  However,  as 
conferees  of  the  Senate  and  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  we 
have  no  alternative,  nor  do  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers,  than  to  accept  the  uiter- 
pretatlon  given  to  us  by  the  Treasure- 
Department.  It  Is  not  my  interpreta- 
tion that  I  am  giving  here  todav  My 
statement  is  based  on  the  letter  sent  to 
me  by  the  Treasury  Department  plus 
the  discussion  in  conference  this  morn- 
ing The  letter  Is  dated  June  22,  1960. 
and  is  signed  by  Mr.  Glasmann. 

Mr   CLARK.    May  I  see  the  letter? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  will 
put  it  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  that  will  be  after 
the  colloquy  has  been  concluded,  and  I 
will  not  have  had  a  chance  to  see  it.  I 
do  not  object  to  anything  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  wishes  to  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  am 
not  getting  into  any  argument  about 
which  lawyer  Is  the  best  draftsman.  I 
merely  wish  to  make  the  point  that  this 
is  the  definition  and  conclusion  of  the 
Treasury  Department  about  serious 
questions  which  can  arise  if  the  amend- 
ment Is  approved  in  its  present  lan- 
guage. This  Is  the  definition  which  the 
Treasury  Department  has  given  to  the 
committee  on  conference  which  met  this 
morning  and  which  is  scheduled  to  meet 
again  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  did  not  intend  to  do  what 
the  amendment  apparently  will  do  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury  Department  If 
the  Senate  wishes  to  accept  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia as  against  the  interpretation  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  will  not  stand 
in  the  middle.  This  Is  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  It  Is  the  interpre- 
tation I  must  accept.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  will  support  what  I  have  said 
He  was  at  the  conference. 


The  letter  indicates  that  it  miiy  ex- 
clude facilities  such  as  picnic  grounds. 
golf  courses,  bowling  alleys,  and  the 
like  even  if  they  were  established  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  employees  of  a  com- 
pany. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Pcnnsyivania 
did  not  intend  to  do  that,  but  neverthe- 
less that  is  one  of  the  points  raised. 

Another  point  that  was  called  to  our 
attention  concerns  a  situation  wherein 
many  companies  have  over  the  past 
years  developed  a  program  whereby  they 
will  make  certain  lump  sum  payments 
to  the  widow  of  a  former  employee  who 
may  have  been  killed  on  active  duty  or 
died  after  a  period  of  extended  service. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  taking 
up  a  series  of  points.  I  wish  he  would 
take  them  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am. 
The  Senator  from  Permsylvania  said  he 
disagreed  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  am  not  going 
to  get  Into  any  argument  as  to  whether 
the  Senator  is  right  or  whether  the 
Treasury  Department  is  right. 

Mr.  CLARK  What  is  the  Senator 
asking  me? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  asking  the  Senator  anything. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  said  he 
wanted  to  ask  me  some  questions,  there- 
fore I  stayed  here  through  lunch  hour. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  Into  any  argument  as 
to  whether  the  Senator  Is  right  or  the 
Treasury  Department  Is  right.  The 
Senate  can  draw  Its  own  conclusions. 
Several  companies  have  developed  a  pro- 
gram under  which  they  pay  certain 
lump-sum  amounts  to  former  employees 
who  may  have  been  killed  on  duty  or 
died  after  a  period  of  extended  .service. 
Under  the  1954  code  Congress  approved 
the  classification  of  such  payments  as 
nontaxable  gifts  but  deductible  as  a 
business  expen.se. 

Now  the  Treasury  claims — and  I  am 
not  going  to  get  Into  any  argument  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  as  to 
who  is  right — that  under  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  Senator's  amendment 
such  payments  would  be  barred.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  who  I  am 
sure  will  cor^rm  what  I  have  said. 

Mr   CARLSON.    I  wish  to  state  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  bringing 
up  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  we 
will  have  to  come  back  and  ask  for  in- 
structions, or  find  out  what  was  the  In- 
tention of  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment and  of  the  amendment  as  adopted. 
We  are  meeting  on  the  bill  at  this  time. 
The  Record  should  show  that  I  know  it 
was  not  the  Intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvaiua  to  provide  what  has 
been  stated  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Now,  if 
the   Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wishes 
me  to  yield  to  him.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
so.    I  Sim  confident  that  he  did  not  In- 
tend  that    any    one   of    these    benefits 
should  be  denied  as  interpreted  by  the 
Treasury  Department.    We  would  like  to 
establish  what  the  intent  was. 


Mr.  CLARK.  How  can  we  establish  it 
if  the  Senator  will  not  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
just  offered  to  yield,  but  if  this  is  going 
to  develop  into  an  argument  between 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Treasury  Department  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  being  a  referee.  In  the  con- 
ference committee  we  have  no  choice 
other  than  to  follow  the  interpretations 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware*.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Would  it  not 
simplify  matters  if  the  Senator  from 
r>e!aware  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  the  other  conferees,  who  represent 
the  Senate,  would  come  back  to  the 
Senate  with  the  letter  from  the  Treasury 
Department  and  give  an  opportunity  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  see  the 
letter  In  advance,  so  that  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  an  intelligent  re- 
sponse to  what  the  Senator  has  said? 
Then  we  can  have  an  argument  at  that 
time,  instead  of  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  the  position  that  we  tried  to  get  in  the 
conference  committee.  We  met  this 
morning,  and  we  are  scheduled  to  go 
back  at  2  o'clock.  First.  I  understood  we 
were  to  meet  again  tomorrow,  but  now  we 
have  been  called  back  into  conference  at 
2  o'clock.  We  are  faced  with  this  imme- 
diate situation.  That  is  why  we  are 
discu&sing  it  now.  trying  to  get  a  clearer 
statement  of  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Penn.sylvania  (Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
colleague  whether  the  letter  was  dis- 
tributed in  the  conference  this  morning. 
I  assume  it  was. 

Mr   "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 
Mr.  FREAR.    Unfortunately,  I  did  not 
get  a  copy. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  it 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  Is  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  If  he  were  permitted  to  see 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Treasury,  so 
that  he  would  know  whether  it  follows 
the  intent  of  the  amendment  he  intro- 
duced? I  know  the  letter  must  be  re- 
turned, but  rather  than  debate  t^e 
question  on  the  fioor.  I  respectfxilly  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  talk 
to  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania  and 
let  him  see  it  before  it  goes  back. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
are  many  other  Senators  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  matter.  I  thought  all  of 
them  should  be  aware  of  the  problem 
with  which  we  are  confronted. 

My  colleague  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Frear]  attended  the  conference  this 
morning.  I  think  he  can  confirm  the 
fact  that  there  was  widespread  concern 
among  all  the  conferees  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  coverage  of  the  amendment. 
There  was  no  question  about  the  objec- 
tive of  the  amendment;  the  question 
concerned  the  interpretation  of  the 
language 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President.  I  confirm 
what  my  colleague  has  said.  There  was 
extensive  conversation  concerning  the 
interpretation  by  the  Treasury. 


Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from   Delaware  yield'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  amendment  would  forbid  any 
corporation,  for  example,  from  provid- 
ing scholarships  for  deserving  students 
in  cormection  with  or  in  the  foraa  of  a 
company  award  or  pri7e  contest  or  high 
school  scholarship  in  the  name  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  V.TLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
were  so  advised  this  morning.  I  know 
that  was  not  the  intention  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennrylvania.  Yet  we 
were  told  that  that  was  the  interpreta- 
tion which  the  Treasury  would  be  ob- 
ligated to  put  upon  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  have  had  so  much 
concern  about  education  bills  and  aid 
to  educate  our  children  that  if  we  are 
to  prevent  our  children  from  receiving 
scholarships.  I  wonder  if  that  was  the 
intent  of  any  of  us? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  think  it  ^vas.  I  am  confident  it  was 
not  the  intent  of  any  Senator  who  sup- 
ported the  amendment.  I  believe  and 
will  support  the  objective  as  st.ated  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pernsylvania. 
I  feel  that  t^is  is  a  problem  which  should 
be  dealt  with,  but  I  am  pointing  out  that 
the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate 
Is  not  the  answer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  mif-ht  make  a 
suggestion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  agtee  that  one 
quick  way  to  settle  the  problem  would 
be  to  have  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson]— if  he  ^»ishes  to  sit 
in — the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Frear],  and  me  sit  down  together 
and  give  me  the  courtesy  of  seeing  the 
letter  from  the  Treasury.  If  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  have  Uie  letter  from 
the  Treasury,  my  staff  will  prepare  an 
answer  within  1  hour.  It  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  conferees  by  3  o'clock.  But 
if  I  am  not  to  be  given  the  courtesy  of 
looking  at  the  document.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  can  be  expected  to  answer  any 
questions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Un- 
fortimately.  the  conference  is  due  to 
resume  at  2  o'clock.  I  merely  wish  to 
add  that  this  procedure  further  em- 
phasizes the  danger  of  trying  to  amend 
the  Revenue  Code  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  One  does  not  know  unless  the 
amendment  is  available  at  the  time  it 
is  offered  how  it  may  be  interpreted. 
I  do  not  beUeve  it  is  quite  fair  to  the 
Senate  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  voting 
on  a  proposal  on  an  amendment  such 
as  this  without  an  official  Interpretation. 
As  the  Senator  from  Karusas  [Mr. 
Carlson  1  pointed  out.  one  nationally 
known  food  concern  had  engaged  in  ad- 
vertising 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Vot  un- 
til I  have  finished.  I  shall  speak  only 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  says  he 
has  to  be  in  the  conference  at  2  o'clock; 
yet  he  has  not  answered  my  question. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
merely  trying  to  help  him  get  tiie  au- 
thority for  us  to  change  the  amendment 
In  the  conference  committee  U3  accom- 
plish what  I  am  sure  are  the  objectives 
of  the  sponsor. 

The  Treasury  Department,  ir.  it.-  rec- 
ommendations, requested  either  that  the 
amendment  be  deleted  m  its  entirety  or, 
preferably,  that  we  supply  an  interpre- 
tation of  what  was  intended  and  reach 
an   agreement   on   new    language      Trie 
Treasury    Department    recognized    that 
there  are  areas  which  need  correction, 
but  thev  point  out  that  they  will  not  be 
corrected  if  we  are  going  to  insist  upon 
the  amendment  as  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate.     We,   as  conferees,   are  in  this 
position:  Either  we  must  insist  upon  the 
amendment    as   it   was   adopted,   or    we 
must  have  the  full  authority  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  modify  it     I  think  this  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  E»resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  letter  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment dated  June  22.  1960.  which 
Uie  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may  now 

have. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


I  or  THE  TRIAflrORT, 

Washington,  DC,  June  22,  I960. 

Hon..   JOH.^   WIL1J-\MS, 

vs.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Deab  Senator  Wiixiams:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  my  commenta  on 
the  problems  which  may  be  Involved  in  the 
amendment  to  the  tax  rate  extension  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  dlsaUowance  of  certain 
business  expenditures  for  entertainment, 
gifts,  and  c'.ub  dues. 

As  you  know,  the  amendment  would  make 
the  foUowing  changes  In  present  law:  <1) 
It  would  disallow  any  deduction  for  enter- 
tairunent  expenses  except  exjjenses  for  food 
or  beverages  Incurred  to  advance  the  tax- 
payers trade  or  business;  (2)  It  would  dis- 
allow deductions  for  gifts  except  a  gift  to  any 
person  which  did  not  exceed  $10  per  year,  and 
<3)  it  would  disallow  deductions  for  dues  or 
Initiation  feee  In  social,  athletic,  or  sporting 
clubs  or  organizations.  Our  preliminary 
analysis  of  these  proposed  changes  In  the 
law  liKllcates  that  there  are  substantial 
problems  presented  by  the  amendment. 
These  Include  problems  of  equity.  Eidmlnls- 
tratlon.  and  statutory  construction. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  the  problems 
which  our  preliminary  study  has  revealed 
Include  the  following: 

1.  Definition  of  entertainment;  What  Is 
the  scope  of  the  term  "entertainment"? 
Would  the  purchase  of  food  and  drink  In  a 
place  which  furnishes  live  background  music 
be  considered  as  an  expenditure  solely  for 
food  or  as  partially  for  entertainment?  K 
It  Is  considered  an  expendltvu-e  partially  tpr 
entertainment,  would  an  allocation  be  re- 
quired? Would  the  result  be  diSerent  If  a 
nightclub  with  a  full  entertainment  pro- 
gram were  Involved?  What  is  the  status  of 
expenditures  Incurred  under  various  clr- 
ctunstances  for  travel,  lodging,  and  such 
Items  as  cigars,  corsages,  and  company-spon- 
sored entertainment  for  employees?  E^ren 
If  the  definitional  problem  could  be  solved. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  administer  this 
amendment.  An  expenditure  would  be  de- 
ductible If  classified  as  food  and  drink  but 
not  as  other  forms  of  entertainment.  Hotels 
and  restaurants  would  tend  to  be  encouraged 
to  bill  customers  for  entertainment  Items 
under  the  heading  of  food  and  beverages. 


2  Definition  of  giftd  What  Is  the  scope  of 
the  term  "gifts" '^  Under  present  law  a  gift 
other  than  a  charitable  contribution  Is  ac- 
tu;\lly  not  deductible  The  business  gifts 
which  are  deductible  under  present  law  are 
m  fact  expenses  Incurred  with  the  view  to 
business  or  professional  benefits.  Without 
clarification  the  proposal  may  be  construed 
to  deny  a  deduction  for  many  normal  and 
legltlmat*  Items  of  business  expense  for  ad- 
vertising or  promoting  good  will. 

The  status  of  gifts,  with  reference  both  to 
their  deductibility  by  the  payor  and  their 
taxability  In  the  hands  of  the  recipient  Is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  areas  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  This  is  underscored  by  the 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Its  consid- 
eration of  the  problem  in  three  cases  decided 
June  13  where  taxpayers  contended  that 
Items  received  by  them  In  various  business 
relationships  were  nevertheless  nontaxable 
gifts  Specific  instances  where  the  effecu  of 
the  amendment  may  be  unclear  or  give  rise 
to  difficulties  Include  the  treatment  of  gifts 
by  employers  to  widows  or  other  survivors 
of  deceased  employees,  the  status  of  expenses 
incurred  by  businesses  for  employee  recrea- 
tional facilities,  scholarships,  and  fellow- 
ships, prizes,  and  awards,  and  gifts  to  retir- 
ing employees,  etc. 

3  Interplay  of  provisions  relating  to  en- 
tertainment and  gifts:  What  is  the  treat- 
ment of  items  which  fall  within  the  scope  of 
both  entertainment  and  gifts?  For  example, 
would  food  and  beverage,  regardless  of  the 
form  In  which  provided,  be  deductible  with- 
out dollar  limliatlon?  For  example,  would 
the  expense  of  theater  tickets,  which  was  dis- 
allowed as  an  entertainment  expense,  never- 
theless be  deductible  as  a  gift  up  to  the  $10 
limit?  Would  the  form  In  which  the  tickets 
were  given  make  any  difference?  In  other 
words  If  the  recipients  of  the  tickets  accom- 
panied the  taxpayer  to  the  theater  would 
that  be  entertainment  whereas  if  the  Uckets 
were  given  to  him  directly  would  that  be  a 

gift? 

4.  Dues  in  social,  athletic,  or  sporting 
clubs-  What  is  the  scope  of  the  prohibition 
against  deducting  dues  in  social,  athletic,  or 
sporting  clubs  or  organizations?  Is  It  In- 
tended to  deny  deductions  for  dues  paid  to 
businessmen's  luncheon  clubs,  and  various 
civic  organizations  such  as  Rotary  Clubs. 
Kiwanls  Clut>s.  and  Lions  Clubs? 

5  Discrimination  among  forms  of  enter- 
tainment: Not  the  least  of  the  problems 
raised  by  the  amendment  Is  its  discrimina- 
tion In  the  tax  treatment  of  different  forms 
of  entertainment.  It  seems  difficult  to  de- 
fend a  provision  which  would  allow  deduc- 
tions for  food  and  drink  without  limit  if 
otherwise  qualified  as  a  business  expense  and 
yet  disallow  a  more  modest  expenditure  on 
such  legitimate  and  effective  ways  of  win- 
ning the  good  will  of  customers  and  clients 
as  an  invitation  to  a  symphony  concert  or  a 
tour  of  the  taxpayer's  plants  or  sales  outlete 
and  points  of  interest  In  the  vicinity. 

6.  Status  of  employee  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion: It  would  seem  that  the  proposed  dis- 
allowance of  entertainment  expenses  relates 
primarily  to  entertainment,  lavish  or  modest 
(other  than  food  or  drink),  for  customers, 
business  associates,  suppliers,  and  highly 
paid  executives  of  the  business.  However.  It 
Is  broad  enough  to  disallow  expenses  for  fa- 
cilities for  maintaining  recreational  facili- 
ties for  the  general  use  of  all  employees,  such 
as  picnic  grounds,  golf  courses,  bowling 
alleys,  and  the  like.  In  view  of  the  sweeping 
nature  of  the  language  of  the  amendment 
the  question  U  raised  as  to  its  impact  on 
a  wide  range  of  business  expenditures  for 
facilities  and  programs  which  embody  a  sub- 
stantial element  of  entertainment  for  em- 
ployees. The  deductibility  of  these  expendi- 
tures has  not  hitherto  been  questioned. 

7,  The  810  per  person  limit  on  gifts:  Ad- 
ministration of  the  $10  limit  would  involve 
administrative  difficulties  since  it  would  be 


difficult  to  keep  or  audit  records  showing  the 
cumulative  amount  of  gifts  to  any  one  per- 
son in  a  taxable  year.  It  would  seem  that 
the  language  of  the  proposed  statute  allows 
the  first  $10  of  a  gift  costing  more  than  $10 
However,  there  are  reference*  in  the  floor 
debate  which  suggest  that  there  is  an  inten- 
tion to  disallow  entirely  items  costing  over 
$10  A  further  difficulty:  a  possible  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  statutory  language 
which  would  suggest  the  $10  per  person  rule 
to  mean  an  average  of  $10  per  person. 

8.  Exception  to  the  proposed  rule  where 
entertainment  is  the  trade  or  business  of 
the  taxpayer  and  expenses  are  paid  or  in- 
curred to  further  the  trade  or  business:  The 
apparent  intent  of  this  exception  is  to  allow 
the  theatrical  producer  or  others  in  the  en- 
tertainment business  to  deduct  salaries  paid 
entertainers  However,  It  appears  from  the 
literal  wording  of  the  amendment  that  U 
would  allow  anyone  In  the  entertainment 
business,  unlike  all  other  businessmen,  to 
deduct  expenses  In  connection  with  the  en- 
tertainment of  clients,  customers,  and  others. 
The  Treasury  Is  prepared  to  cooperate  with 
the  tax-wrltlng  committees  of  Congress  In 
developing  any  legislation  which  may  be 
needed  to  eliminate  abuses  in  this  area 
These  abuses  are  In  large  part  a  matter  of 
good  business  morality  rather  than  a  narrow 
tax  question.  Nevertheless,  they  can  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  soundness  and  fairness 
of  our  tax  structure 

We  are  continuing  to  study  the  technical 
and  administrative  dlfflcuHles  involved  In 
the  amendment  We  feel,  however,  that  the 
problems  described  in  thU  letter  point  up  the 
difficulties  Involved  In  formulaUng  a  prac- 
ticable and  workable  legislative  soiuUon. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jat  W.  Glasmann. 
Assixtant  to  the  Secretary. 


Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  hope  this  difficulty  can  be 
settled  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  reach 
an  agreeable  compromise.  However.  I 
thought  it  was  only  fair  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  some  of  the 
problems  presented  by  the  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
wishes  to  have  me  do  so  I  shall  now  be 
glad  to  yield  to  him.  I  should  like  to 
have  him  state  what  he  Intended,  or  did 
not  intend,  to  be  in  his  amendment. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  just  handed  me 
what  appears  to  be  a  four-page,  closely 
typed  letter  from  Mr.  Glasmann.  assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary.  He  has  placed  It 
in  the  Record,  so  that  I  cannot  have  it 
copied.  I  should  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  using  it  for  at  least  3  minutes. 
so  that  I  might  answer  the  Senator  as 
to  what  I  intended  in  oflerinj;  the 
amendment. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  can  answer  as  to  what  he  in- 
tended in  offering  the  amendment,  and 
the  letter  is  now  available  to  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  cannot  answer  all  the 
wild  charges  made  in  a  fast  speech  based 
on  a  letter  I  am  not  allowed  to  read. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  He  should  know  that  this  let- 
ter is  now  made  available  to  every  Sen- 
ator before  it  goes  to  the  printer 

I  suggest  that  he  read  the  letter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  mav  retain 
the  letter  sent  from  the  oflRce  of  the  Sec- 
retary long  enough  to  have  a  Thermo- 
Pax  copy  made  of  it. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER      With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie.  I  shall 
not  jbject.  but  I  most  respectfully  point 
out  that  under  the  rules  of  thr  Senate 
the  Senator  already  has  that  privilege 
But  If  he  wishes  to  get  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  lett.er    h*   may  do  so. 


GREETLNGS   TO  MISS  HELEN 
KELLER 

Mr.  HILL  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1688.  Senate  Resolution  336.  extending 
the  greetings  and  best  wishes  of  the  S<^n- 
ate  to  Miss  Helen  Keller  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  80th  birthday,  which  will  oc- 
cur on  June  27,  1960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  .•^ta'ed  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
<S.  Res.  336 »  extending  greetings  to  Miss 
Helen  Keller  on  the  occasion  of  her  80th 
birthday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr  President,  the  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  has  the  approval  of  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr  BUSH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  yielding  to  me  to  speak  on 
this  very  graceful  resolution.  I  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  action  in  sub- 
mitting the  measure  and  having  it  re- 
ported by  the  committee 

Miss    Keller    was    bom    in    Alabama 
The    Senator    from    Alabama    may    be 
Justly  proud  of  that  fact,  as  may  all  the 
people  of  Alabama. 

In  recent  years  she  has  lived  as  a  resi- 
dent of  Connecticut.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  her. 

Miss  Keller  is  deaf  and  blind,  and  has 
been  practically  all  her  life.  Yet  I  think 
she  has  a  greater  perception  of  the  im- 
portant values  of  life  than  almost  any 
of  us  who  can  see  and  hear.  As  evi- 
dence of  that.  I  quote  a  little  of  her 
philosophy,  which  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama placed  in  the  report.     She  said; 

The  more  we  try  to  help  each  other  and 
make  life  brighter,  the  happier  we  shall  be 

Mr,  President,  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority vested  in  me  as  a  U.S.  Senator, 
I  nominate  Helen  Keller  as  the  A'.'. -Amer- 
ican Wi  mun  of  all  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I,  too,  know  Helen 
Keller;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  met  her  at 
Westport,  where  my  brother  for  many 
years  had  a  summer  home.  I  know  of 
no  person  in  our  country  more  entitled 
to  be  honored,  and  I  am  sure  there  is 
none  whose  life  is  so  inspiring. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact    that    a    great    play    about    Helen 


Keller's  youth  called  "The  Miracle 
Worker,"  is  one  of  ti;e  great  successes 
in  New  York.  It  is  one  of  the  mcst 
exciting  and  superb  pieces  of  playwrit- 
mg  we  have  known  in  all  tlie  history  of 
the  theater,  and  subject  acting  by  Miss 
Bancroft  is  wonderful 

Mr.  HILL  1  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  also  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
for  their  verj-  gracious  and  generous 
words. 

MLss  Helen  Keller's  accomplishments 
and  the  wonderful  inspiration  she  has 
given  to  handicapped  people  even'where 
on  the  earth  are  so  well  known  that 
there  is  no  need  to  set  them  forth  here 
in  detail. 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
said.  Miss  Keller  was  born  in  Tuscjm.bia, 
Ala.,  and  was  made  blind  and  deaf  by 
disease  while  still  an  infant  She  was 
Imprisoned,  as  she  later  called  it,  m  a 
"no  world."  The  whole  world  knowj-  of 
the  challenging.  Inspiring  stor>-  of  how 
this  pitiful  child  emerged  into  woman- 
hood, and  how,  through  her  own  deter- 
mination and  faith,  and  throuch  the  pa- 
tient understanding  and  devotion  of  a 
dedicated  teacher,  Miss  Anne  Sullivan, 
she  won  her  magnificent  victory  over 
darkness  and  defeat. 

Miss  Keller's  personal  victory  turned 
her  life  and  ambitions  to  the  service  of 
others 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  well  quoted  Miss  Keller  s 
words : 

The  more  we  try  to  help  each  other  and 
make  life  brighter,  the  happier  we  shall  be. 

With  this  philosophy  as  her  guide, 
Helen  Keller  has  for  more  than  half  a 
centur>-  employed  the  symbol  of  her  own 
hope  and  faith  to  the  benefit  of  millions 
of  her  fellow  handicapped  in  America 
and  throughout  the  world 

Mr.  President,  to  me.  Helen  Keller 
is  the  most  remarkable  person  on  this 
earth;  and  today  I  rejoice  as  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  adopts  this  re.'^o]'- 
tion  and  sends  its  greetings  and  its  be.st 
wishes  to  Miss  Helen  Keller,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  80th  birthday 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolutlbn  (S.  Res  336'  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  in  recognition  of  the  vast 
contributions  made  by  Miss  Helen  Keller 
to  the  well-being  of  all  humanity,  the  Sen- 
ate herebv  extends  its  greetings  and  best 
wishes  to  Miss  Keller  on  the  occasion  of  her 
eightieth  birthday,  which  will  occur  on 
June  27.   1960. 

Sec,  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  di- 
rected to  transmit  to  Mi.s,?  Helen  Keller  a 
copy  of  this  resolution 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


in  section  3b  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Ac*-  of  1946'"  and  insert  "'which  are 
defined  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  as 
oceangoing  vessels  of  1,500  eross  tons 
or  over  which  were  constructed  or  con- 
tracted for  by  the  U.S  shipyards  during 
the  penod  beginning  September^  1939. 
and  ending  September  2,  1945  •  ,  and  on 
page  2,  line  21,  after  "subsection."  in- 
sert "In  determming  the  value  of  the 
traded-in  vessel  or  vessels  the  Secretary 
may  take  into  consideration  the  cost  to 
the  owner  of  compliance  with  subpara- 
graph '8>,  clauses  (A>  and  'B',  of  this 
subsection." 

Mr  ENGLE  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Hou<:e  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
the  motion  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  House  amendments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXCHANGE  OF  CERTAIN  WAR -BUILT 
VESSELS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2618)  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  cer- 
tain war-built  vessels  for  more  modern 
and  efficient  war-built  ves.'^els  owned  by 
the  United  States,  which  were,  on  page 
2   lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "'as  defined 


DEVELOPMENT   OF  WILDLIFE,   FI.?H 
AND  GAME  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1553.  H.R  2565, 
relating  to  w.ldlife  conservation  on  mil- 
itarv  reservations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stat^  by  title 

The  LEGisL.'iTivE  Clerk  A  bill  'HR 
2565'  to  promot-e  effectual  plannmg.  de- 
velopment, maint-enance,  and  coordina- 
tion of  wildlife,  fish  and  game  conserva- 
tian  and  rehabilitation  on  militar>-  res- 
ervations.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeint:  u>  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tiie  bill, 
which  had  been  report^  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ini*^rstat-e  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, with  amendments,  on  page  2,  hne 
1,  after  the  word  "special",  to  strike  out 
"State";  m  Ime  2.  after  the  word  "re- 
quire", to  strike  out  "this'  and  insert 
"the":  m  Ime  8.  after  the  word  "to",  to 
strike  out  "enforce'  and  insert  "admin- 
ister"; in  line  9.  after  the  word  fee.s", 
to  strike  out  "therefor,  acting  as  agent 
or  agents  for  the  State  if  the  cooperative 
plan  so  provides'  and  insert  "therefor"; 
on  page  3,  line  2.  aft^r  the  word  "col-  < 
lect«l",  to  strike  out  "or  transferred"; 
and  m  line  16,  aft-er  ■■85-337'',  to  insert 
"noi-  as  appiyuig  to  national  forest  lands 
administered  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  June  7.  1924 
(43  Stat.  655)". 

Mr,  ENGLE.  Mr,  President,  the  bill. 
H  R  2565.  provides  a  program  for  the 
cooperative  use.  conservative,  and  propa- 
gation of  wildlife,  fish,  and  gam.c  on 
militarv-  reservations.  The  Seci'etaiT  of 
Defense  would  be  authorized  to  carry 
out  such  programs  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  appropriate 
State  agency  of  the  State  in  which  the 
reser^-ation  is  located.  Such  cooperative 
plan  may  stipulate  rules  and  regulations 
for  himting  and  fishmg,  for  the  issuance 
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or  hunting  permits,  and  the  collcvliou 
of  fees.  The  fees  collected  would  be  uti- 
lized for  the  protection,  conservation,  and 
management  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
expended  in  accordance  with  the  co- 
operative plans   agreed   to   pursuant   to 

this  act. 

In  the  85th  Congress  we  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  85-337.  which  provided  for  hunt- 
ing and  fisliing  activity  on  a  mi^iiary 
reservation.  This  bill  is  a  slight  amend- 
ment and  addition  to  that  act  in  that  it 
permits  the  operation  on  military  bases 
of  programs  for  the  cooperative  use.  con- 
servation, and  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  in  conjunction  with  State  fish 
and  game  authorities. 

That  is  all  the  biU  does.     TI.ere  is  no 

opposiUon  to  the  bill  that  I  know  about 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Color ivdu 

[Mr.    Allott:,    who   r.as   a    cjuestion    to 

propound 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Yes.  I  have  several 
questions.  I  thaiilc  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me.  ,^ 

Tills  bill  poses  two  Que.:.t;ons.  I  ^hai. 
dispose  of  them  one  at  a  time.  The 
first  IS.  as  I  read  the  bill,  it  provvies. 
really,  for  the  eanTLarking  of  funds  from 
si.ich  special  fishing  and  h'ontin?  licen.sps 
as  are  granted  by  the  orrmander  of  the 
local   posts.     Is  that   correct? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  We  call  them  perrnius. 
We  did  not  want  to  i.arude  on  the  resiu- 
lar  fish  and  game  licenses.  The  State 
has  to  issue  fish  and  game  licenses.  The 
pubhc  law  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
Public  Law  85-337,  requires  the  issuance 
of  fish  and  game  licenses  to  hunt  ov. 
nuhtary  reservations.  This  is  a  special 
permit  or  license  to  utilize  the  benefits 
of  any  game  propagation  program,  such 
as  the  stocking  of  fish,  raismg  of  pheas- 
ants, improvement  of  facilitie.^  for  ducK.s, 
and  matters  of  that  sort. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  special  fund 
For  example  300  military  persons  on  a 
base,  as  well  as  civilians,  may  get  to- 
gether. They  may  want  to  raise  some 
pheasants  on  the  ba^e.  They  will  put 
a  dollar  or  two  into  a  fund  which  will  be 
'osed  to  carry  out  the  game  propagation 
program.  Then  those  persons  will  be 
siven  special  licenses  or  permits  t«j  hunt 
in  that  particular  area  for  that  particu- 
lar bird.  fish,  or  whatever  That  is  what 
It  amounts  to 

Mr.  AILOTT  I  understand 
Beginning  on  line  6,  page  2  of  th^^  bill. 
It  provides  that  the  commanding  otflcer 
13  authorized  to  admm;.ster  the  .^ptK".al 
hunting  and  fishing  permits  and  to  col- 
lect the  fees,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  what  the  Senator  has  just  said  ^n 
that  point 

The  next  section,  section  2,  provides: 

The   Secretary    of   Defense    In   cooperation 

u-'.-J-.    the   S'-xrretary   of  the  Interior  and   the 

appropriate    State   agency    Is    authorized    to 

carry  out  a  program    '    •    • 

And  then  it  gi^es  on  further,  in  section 
3: 

The  Secretary  A  Defense  Is  directed  to  ex- 
pend such  funds  as  may  be  L-oIlecled  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  ci>'>perat;ve  pUuis  agreed 
t<)  pursuant  ir,  this  .\ct.  such  expendl''i.'es 
to  be  nnade  In  furtherance  '^f  the  purp'")6es  af 
this  Act  and  f  >r  no  other  p'lrpose. 

Section  4  holds  the  Department  of  De- 
fense free  Iiom  any  liability  to  pay  such 


^oms  into   tlie  Treasury   of   the   Uiuu<l 

States. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question,  so 
the  legislative  record  may  be  quite  clear. 
Does  section  2,  wliich  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  cooperation 
with  the  S«-cretary  of  the  Interior  and 
appropriate  State  agency,  mean  that  the 
expenditure  and  handling  of  this  fund 
would  be  only  under  such  plan  as  Uhe 
Secretary-  of  the  Interior  agreed  UP 

Mr  ENGLE.      Ar.d  the  respective  State 

agency. 

Mr.  AI.LOTT  As  well  as  the  respec- 
:.ve  SUite  agency 

Mr   ENGLE .     That  is  correct. 
Mr.   ALLOTT.     And   the   Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  la  correct.  If  a 
nuhtary  base  in  Colorado  undertook  to 
put  a  prr>gram  like  this  into  effect,  this 
mutual  program  would  have  to  be  agreed 
to  by  the  State  fish  and  game  people  and 
the  money  expended  in  accordance  with 
a  program  n^utually  atrrced  to  by  the 
commander,  the  Fk>h  and  W.ldlife  Serv- 
ice, and  the  local  fish  and  game  people. 
Mr.  ALLOl^  What  I  am  uiterested 
.n  is  '.hat  we  do  n.  t  authorise  the  ex- 
penditure ol  money  unle.s.-  it  is  approved 
oy  an  agency  of  the  Fetlerai  Govern- 
ment in  whose  jurisdiction  this  partic- 
ular fieid  lies.  So  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  a^ireed  to  it.  these  funds  could 
be  spent  only  in  that  way. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  Is  right.  If  he 
does  not  agree  to  it.  ti:e  fui.ds  Ccmnot  be 
^pent. 

M.-  ALLOTT  I  should  Uke  to  read  to 
:he  Senat<.jr  from  California  a  portion  of 
a  letter  from  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association,  written  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  McMillan,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. 

As  per  oiu-  conversation  th»  bill  t<  which 
I  referred  was  UK..  2565.  This  bill  was  In- 
troduced on  January  15.  1959,  and  the  bill 
was  to  promote  the  development  of  wildlife, 
f^h  and  game  conservation  In  military  res- 
ervations I  (rather  that  each  military  res- 
■^rvation  wjuld.  In  br  ^ad  terms  be  •umed 
lnt«T  a  w.idllfe  refuee  under  the  direction 
jf  the  US    Fish  a:,  i  Wildlife  Service 

I  interpolate  to  say  that  would  be 
modified  by  the  colloquy  we  have  had 
jUst  preceding. 

However,  it  Is  my  understanding  tiiat  it  has 
since  been  aratnded  to  provide  the  various 
States  Jurisdiction  In  some  manner  since  the 
wildlife  of  a  State  la  considered  to  be  the 
property  of  that  State  I  have  not  seen  the 
•articular  amendments,  but  I  am  only  re- 
flecting the  Information  that  had  been 
passed  on  to  me. 

Our  concern  Is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
military  reservations,  particularly  In  the 
Western  States,  were  carved  out  of  public 
lands.  In  1954  the  Congress  amended  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Taylor  Act  to  provide  that, 
"When  pubUc  lands  are  restored  from  a 
withdrawal,  the  Secretary  may  grant  an  ap- 
propriate preference  right  for  a  grazing  lease, 
license,  or  permit  to  users  of  the  land  for 
grazing  purp>oses  under  authority  of  the 
agency  whiih  had  Jurisdiction  over  the  lands 
immediately  prior  to  the  time  of  their  res- 
toration." This  means  that  If  the  US  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  various  State 
arame  and  fish  departments  can  Inject  them- 
selves intt)  the  areas  while  they  are  still  mili- 
tary reservations,  they  will  clnim  that  they 
had  authority  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  lands 
Immediately    prior    to    their    restoration.     If 


s.ich  U  ::ie  case,  liu.ds  that  had  f  rnierlv 
been  used  for  Uvestock  grazing  w  -uld  n  't  be 
restored  for  that  purpose  but  held  out  :•  r 
w-lldllf  e  purposes  only 

I  hav.  discu>.sed  this  problem  with  the 
Senator  from  Cahforma  in  the  interim. 
I  shu  ud  like  Uj  have  the  Senators  com- 
ments, because  it  Is  a  very  .serious  mat- 
ter fur  the  ealtlemen  of  my  State  as 
weU  as  for  the  cattlemen  of  the  State 
of  California,  as  the  Senator  Is  well 
aware. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  glad  to  comment 
upon  the  question. 

As  tlie  disunguished  Senator  knows, 
before  coming  to  the  U.S.  Senate  I  rep- 
resented a  district  in  California  »h.ch  in- 
cluded one  of  the  largest  cattle  areas  In 
the  western  part  of  the  UniUd  States. 
We  were  deeply  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  military  often  moved  in.  re- 
served great  areas  of  public  land,  made 
great  mihUry  reservations  on  those 
lands,  and  then  left  the  area  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  General  Services  Admiius- 
tration  and  disposed  of  as  surplus  prop- 
erty. 

We  thought  those  areas  should  be  re- 
turned to  their  original  status;  that  is.  if 
the  land  had  been  pubUc  domain  under 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  we 
thought  It  should  be  returned  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  again  de- 
voted to  the  use  to  which  It  was  formerly 
devoted.  The  same  was  true  with  ref- 
erence to  the  national  forests. 

Therefore,  when  the  act  to  which    T 
have  referred  was   passed.  Public   Law 
337  in  the  85th  Congress,  we  inserted  a 
provision  in   the   law,   section   5,   which 
makes  It  very  plain  that  areas  of  this 
type  will  not  be  turned  over  to  the  Gen- 
eral 55ervices  Administration  for  disposal 
As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  act. 
today  the  cattlemen  have  precisely  what 
the    Senator    from    Colorado    has    been 
talking  about;    that   Is.   they   have   the 
right,  when  a  military  installation  moves 
out  of  a  gunnery  range  or  an  aii'^rnft 
fly-over  area,  to  have  the  land  rpt  i-neri 
to  its  original  use.  so  that  they  may  a^-an. 
have  their  grazing  leases,  exactly  as  they 
had  them  prior  to  the  time  th»'  land  was 
taken  over  for  national  defen.se  pui  po.-es 
The  one  exception  related  to  when  the 
character  of  the  area  was  so  chanted 
that  the  area  had  lost  its  usefulness  for 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Department 
originally  owned   it.     For  irtstance    the 
area  might  have  large  aircraft  runways. 
or  might  have  a  great  many  hansrars  on 
it.     We   provided   a  small   excepts. n   in 
Public   Law    337   of    the   85th   Congress, 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, could  determine.    That  is  the  only 
exception.    That  is  the  law  now 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  at  this  mo- 
ment would  not  affect  the  law  and  would 
not  change  the  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  again  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Enole] 
was  discussing  subsection  (d)  of  Public 
Law  85-337.  The  last  part  of  the  act 
provides: 

And  lands  withdrawn  or  reserved  from  the 
public  domain  except  lands  or  portions  of 
lands  so  wlthdravsrn  or  reeerved  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  concur- 


rence of  the  Administrator,  determines  are 
not  suitable  for  return  to  the  public  domain 
for  disposition  under  the  general  public- 
land  laws  because  such  lands  are  substanti- 
ally changed  in  Aaracter  by  improvements 
or  otherwise. 

Mr  ENGLE.  That  was  precisely  what 
I  was  talking  about  when  I  said  that 
when  a  military  installation  is  estab- 
lished in  one  of  those  areas,  there  may 
be  runways,  hangars,  and  developments 
which  basically  alter  the  character  of 
the  area  so  that  it  is  no  longer  within 
the  kind  of  operation  that  is  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Such  an  area  is  then  turned  over  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  for 
sale  for  commercial  operation,  or  some- 
thing of  that  character. 

I  know  what  the  Senator  is  thinking. 
He  believes  that  duck  ponds  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature  might  be  developed 
on  such  land,  and  it  could  be  argued 
that  that  would  change  the  basic  char- 
acter. 

I  should  like  to  answer  the  question 
before  it  is  asked  by  saying  that  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  has  charge  of  fish 
and  wildlife  in  this  country.  The  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  is  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  kind  of  area  would  have 
to  be  excluded  and  sent  back  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Public  Lii'^  85-337 
would  require  some  such  change  as  the 
Senator  has  described,  and  even  then  it 
would  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  has  charge  of  the  public  land,  who 
would  have  to  make  the  decision. 

The  law  says: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Administrator,  deter- 
mines are  not  suitable  for  return  to  the 
public  domain 

So  It  would  still  be  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  who  would  have  to  deter- 
mine that  these  lands  were  not  suitable 
for  return  to  the  public  domain 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct  What 
I  say  is  that  whenever  a  fish  and  game 
problem  is  involved,  it  is  clearly  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  determination 
would  be  in  favor  of  returning  those 
lands  to  the  affected  agency  that  had 
jurisdiction  over  those  lands  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

When  we  wrot«  Pubhc  Law  8.0-337.  we 
were  not  thinking  of  saddlmg  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  runways. 
hangars,  and  other  types  of  develop- 
ments that  wholly  alter  the  character  of 
the  land  and  make  it  no  longer  appro- 
priate for  the  land  to  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  -the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

I  emphasize  that  the  bill  does  not 
amend,  affect,  change,  or  alter  the  basic 
law. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
this  one  question  in  order  that  my  peo- 
ple may  have  their  fears  allayed.  Would 
the  Senator  agree,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  sentence  on  page  3.  Une  18.  to  add 
the  language  of  section  15  of  the  Taylor 
Act  which  reads  as  follows: 

When  public  lands  are  restored  from  a 
withdrawal,  the  Secretary  may  grant  an  ap- 
propriate preference  right  for  a  grazing  lease. 


license,  or  permit  to  users  of  the  land  for 
grazing  purposes  under  authority  of  the 
agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  lands 
immediately  prior  to  the  time  of  their  resto- 
ration. 

I  do  not  think  it  could  possibly  change 
the  character  or  the  intent  of  the  bill, 
and  it  would  allay  the  fears  of  a  great 
many  people. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
that  probably  the  proposed  amendment 
is  satisfactory,  but  I  would  be  reluctant 
to  undertake  to  determine  that  question 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  without  the 
benefit  of  advice  from  the  staff  of  the 
committee. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  not  to  insist  on  his  amendment. 
I  think  the  law  is  adequate  and  clear. 
We  do  not  propose  any  change  in  exist- 
ing law.  We  have  no  intention  of 
changing  it.  We  do  not  propose  to  re- 
f>eal.  affect,  or  modify  section  15  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act,  and  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  doing  so.  The  rights  given  to 
cattlemen  and  other  stockmen  under  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  are  in 
nowise  affected,  modified,  or  altered  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

When  we  come  to  inserting  language 
in  a  bill  at  this  stage  of  the  session,  the 
bill  may,  for  perhaps  no  other  reason 
than  poor  draftsmanship,  be  forced  into 
conference,  which  would  kill  the  legisla- 
tion    I  hope  that  will  not  occur. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  did  not  seek  to  in- 
corporate the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  Such  action 
would  probably  greatly  complicate  its 
passage.  I  simply  suggested  that  the 
language  which  I  have  handed  to  the 
Senator  be  added  to  the  bill. 

Mr  ENGLE.  I  would  much  prefer  to 
develop  the  amendment  by  legislative 
history.  The  language  refers  to  "the 
Secretary."  The  word  " Secret ar>"  re- 
quires definition  We  are  talking  about 
a  bill  which  refers  to  the  Secretarj'  of 
Defense.  This  language  would  refer  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  My  prob- 
lem with  the  language  is  not  that  it  is 
going  to  hurt  the  bill  so  much  as  that  I 
am  afraid  the  draftsmanship  might  be 
inappropriate  or  clumsy  and  get  us  into 
trouble 

I  would  rather  say,  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  histor>'.  that  the  legislation 
before  us  does  not  seek  to  amend,  modi- 
fy, or  change  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary granted  under  section  15  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act.  that — 

When  public  lands  are  restored  from  a 
withdrawal,  the  Secretary  may  grant  an  ap- 
propriate preference  right  for  a  grazing 
lease,  license,  or  permit  to  users  of  the  land 
few  grazing  purposes  under  authority  of  the 
agency  which  had  Jurisdiction  over  the  lands 
Immediately  prior  to  the  time  of  their 
restoration. 

I  make  that  statement  because  it  was 
not  our  intention  to  affect  this  particular 

act. 

The  bill  before  us  makes  no  reference 
whatsoever  to  section  15  or  any  other 
part  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Would  the  Senator 
from  CaUfornia  be  willing  to  accept  an 
amendment  which  would,  after — 

Skc.  5.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  modify,  amend,  or  repeal  any 
provision  of  Public   Law  85-337  nor  as  ap- 


plying to  national  forest  lands  administered 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  9  of 
the  act  of  June  7.  1924  (43  Stat,  655)  — 

Add— 
nor    section    15   of   the   Taylor   Grazing    Act 
(sec     15    of    the    act    of    June    28.    1934,    as 
amended    (48  Stat.    1269:    43  VS.C.  315m)). 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that  amendment  at  all. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
propose  an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
committee  amendments  must  be  dis- 
posed of  before  further  amendments 
can  be  considered. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  it  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  ti>e  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  change  the 
neriod  to  a  comma  and  add  the  follow- 
ing: "nor  section  15  of  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Cahfomia 
for  making  this  legislative  history  per- 
fectly clear  with  the  amendment  that 
has  been  added  With  the  amendment 
that  has  been  added.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one can  have  any  doubt  as  t-o  the  mean- 
ing of  the  bill.  I  appreciate  his  courtesy 
in  the  matter 

Mr.  ENGLE  I  appreciate  tl-e  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  t-o  further  amendment  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill- 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  H.R  2565 »  was  read  the  thii'd 
time  and  passed. 


« 

1 


APPOINTMENT   OF  NONU^^FORMED 
SPECIAL  PC  -LICFMEN  BY  GENERAL 
SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.    BIBLE,      Mr.    President.    I   move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No    1415   Senate  bill 
2581. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

Tlie    Legislative    Clerk.      A    bill    'S 
2581)   to  amend  the  act  of  June  1.  1948 
(62  Stat   281  I ,  to  empower  the  Adminis- 
trator   of    General    Services    to    appoint 
nonuniformed    special    policemen 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


I 


i      ^ 
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President.  I  send 
desk  and  ask  that 


The 


Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  Prf^-sident.  the 
pending  bill  wa^  introduced  by  me  upon 
request  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tratian.  There  is  no  opposition  to  :t. 
The  report  states  the  purpose  of  it.  I 
understand,  however,  the  distini;'ui.-hed 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Pkoutti-; 
has  an  amendment  which  he  desu-es  to 
offer.  I  yield  to  him  at  this  time  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  PP.OUTY.     Mr 
an  amendment  to  the 

it  be  .stated.  

The      PRFSIDING      OFFICER. 
amendment  *s  .\\  b^'  ^'ai-^d 

The  L£Gisl.ative  Clekk.  On  page  2, 
line  5.  immediately  after  the  word  "on", 
insert  the  word  -real". 

3et;innin>;  with  the  word  "Otitslde"  in 
line  10.  pa::e  2,  strike  out  all  to  and  In- 
cludins  line  17,  page  2,  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Any  such  special  poilc^man  may  make 
arrests  without  warrant  for  any  offense 
committed  upon  such  property  If  he  has 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  (1)  the  ofTcnse 
constitutes  a  fe!ony  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  (3»  that  the  person  to  be 
arrp>*ed  1?  tw-.xw    T  that  offense. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  merely  restricts  the  au- 
thority of  the  nonuniformed  police  offi- 
cers. Under  the  amendment  these  non- 
uniformed  police  officers  can  make  ar- 
rests only  m  Federal  buildings,  on  Fed- 
eral lands,  or  in  pursuit  of  someone  who 
has  comjnitted  a  crime  on  Federal  prop- 
erty, 'line  p<rjwers  to  raake  arrCv-Ls  as 
granted  under  the  amt-ndment  are  tiie 
same  as  those  which  police  officers  gen- 
erally possess  in  the  making  of  arrests 
witiiout  a  warrant,  when  they  believe  a 
felony  has  been  cominitl»^a  and  that  the 
per.son  :o  be  arre.^U'd  i.s  guuiy  of  an 
offense. 

The  amendment  would  neither  add  to 
nor  detract  from  the  genera',  powers 
which  police  officers  have  in  this  regard. 

I  have  discu;ised  the  amendment  with 
the  distingui.3htd  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas.    I  do  not  beiieve  ne  ha.s  any  ubjec- 


Ger.erai  .Serv.ces  .\cliiunistratlon  duly  au- 
thor izecl  by  hmi.  u  \ct.  a«  nonuniformed  spe- 
cial p<^)licenien  in  order  to  protect  property 
under  the  r.'-.arge  and  control  of  the  Generaa 
S^'rvices  AdaunistrAtion  and  to  carry  Are- 
arn:5,  whether  on  Federal  property  or  In 
travel  status.  Such  officials  or  employees 
who  are  empowered  to  act  as  nonuniformed 
special  policemen  shall  have.  whUe  on  real 
property  under  the  charge  and  control  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
power  to  enforce  Federal  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property  aiid  the 
power  to  enforce  rules  and  regulations  made 
and  published  for  such  purposes  by  the 
Administrator  or  duly  authorized  ofBclals  of 
the  General  Services  AdmlnlstraUon.  Any 
such  special  policemen  may  make  arresta 
without  warrant  for  any  offense  committed 
upon  such  property  If  he  ha«  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  (1)  the  offense  consUtutee 
a  felony  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
and  (2)  that  the  person  to  be  arresrted  U 
guilty  of  that  offense. 


tion  to 


Th 


ue  al.->o  of  the  Gen- 


ernment  wanted  Mr  Elsenhower  to  come  to 
Japan  and  hoped  that  there  would  be  no 
disturbances.  The  newspapers  reported  hoe- 
tlUiy  and  threaU  of  demonstrations.  But 
the  Japanese  Government  was  reluctant 
admit  or  to  recognize  the  danger. 


era!  Services  Admin.--»traLion. 

Mr.  McCI.F.TJ.AN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  ha.'^  been  mv.)ci:flcd.  I  believe, 
since  the  first  time  I  saw  it. 

Mr   PROUTY      Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Ajs  it  is  modified.  I 
have  no  obection.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment probably  strengthens  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  I  am  willLng  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFP^CER  Th - 
question  ^  on  asfreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Tr.f^  ?.m-r.drn-T':  '.vas  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  encrrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  tiil:d  time 
and  pa5.-e'J.  a-~  follows; 

Bf  it  ^--uut-d  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rr:^'^tenta:'.v^=;  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerwa  in  Cunjre.iS  aa^ernijUi,  That  the  Act 
of  June  1,  1948  (6:2  Stat.  281).  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section 

"Sec.  5  Offl.  !  '.Is  r  employees  of  the  Gen- 
era: Services  AdmliiistratLon  who  have  been 
du:y  .iuihj.-ized  to  perform  Investigative 
functional  may  &e  empiwered  by  the  Admin- 
istrator   of    Oenerii    Services,    or    offlcials    of 


THE  BLAME  IN  THE  JAPAN 
INCIDENT 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  •written  and  said  about 
the  U-2  incident  and  also  about  what 
has  happened  in  Japan.  There  appears 
in  today's  Washington  Star  an  article 
entitled  "The  Blame  in  the  Japan  Inci- 
dent," written  by  David  Lawrence.  It 
deals  with  the  weakness  of  the  Tokyo 
government.  I  read  the  last  paragraph 
as  follows: 

But,  when  all  Is  said  and  done,  are  Amer- 
ican Ideals  and  aspirations  Impaired  because 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  for  the 
time  being  unsucoeeeful  In  carrying  out  his 
mlspion  of  friendship  and  good  will?  Can 
the  high  purpose  of  this  country  be  wlp€<l 
out  overnight  by  a  mob  Instigated  by  the 
ConununiBts?  The  answer  will  eventually  be 
given  by  peoples  everjrwhere  who  love  free- 
dom, Including  the  Japanese  people  them- 
selves when  they  fully  understand  the  tragic 
weakness  of  their  own  Government  In  the 
face  of  threats  of  violence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Thi  Bl.\mx  in  the  Japa.n  Incidf-jt     We.vk- 

NISS      or     THB     TOKTO      GOVFRr- MENT,     NOT 

U.S.  "Ereoh."  Caioxd  at  Fault 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

What  really  happened  In  Japan — and  who 
wr«  at  fault?  The  headlinea  say  Secretary 
of  State  Herter  now  concedes  that  an  error 
w  .=  :-. '  >  and  that  the  Information  as  to 
vr.  -:  "-.t  be  expected  from  the  mobs  If 
Prf-sldeui  Eisenhower  went  to  Japan  led  to 
V  mlsjudgment. 

When  a  Secretary  of  State  testifies  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Comnxlttee,  he 
can  hardly  accuse  a  friendly  government  ot 
committing  errors.  Yet  the  all-Important 
fact  Is  that  the  Government  of  Japan  was 
not  able  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  was 
not  capable  of  assuring  the  safety  of  a  foreign 
dignitary  whonfi  It  had  invited  for  an  official 
visit 

In  the  midst  of  Japan's  humiliation.  It  was 
embarrassing  for  the  American  Secretary  of 
State  to  be  asked  to  fix  the  blame.  It  was 
much  better  for  him  to  do  as  he  did — to  take 
the  blame  himself  for  nUsJudgment. 

But  the  story  of  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Invitation  to  the  Pres- 
ident now  IS  very  clear      I'he  Ja.ptkjaeee  Gov- 


to 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE HENRY  ALDOUS  DIXON,  OP 
UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT^  Mr.  President,  this 
session  will  marb  the  end  of  a  truly  re- 
markable career  iii-€ongrPss,  and  I  think 
It  is  appropriate  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  facts  surroimdlng  that  career 

Dr.  Henry  Aldotts  Dixon,  Congress- 
man from  Utah's  First  Congressional 
District,  has  announced  that  he  will  re- 
tire from  politics  at  the  end  of  1960. 
His  political  career,  which  began  in  1954. 
has  been  a  bri'-f  but  spectacular  one 

Congressman  Dixon  won  his  scat  In 
1954  after  one  of  the  shortest  campaigns 
in  history.  Just  2  weeks  before  the  final 
election,  the  Republican  Party  In  Utah 
found  itself  without  a  candidate  in  the 
First  Congressional  District,  due  to  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  the  party's  nomi- 
nee. Faced  with  the  difficult  task  of 
organizing  a  camimign  for  a  new  candi- 
date in  just  2  weeks,  the  party  decided 
to  select  a  man  whose  stature  through- 
out tlie  State  was  so  firmly  established 
as  to  be  able  to  bring  victory  out  of  a 
seemingly  hopeless  situation. 

Dr,  Dixon,  who  at  that  time  was  pres- 
ident of  Utah  State  University,  was 
chosen  as  the  candidate.  Or,  to  be  more 
exact,  he  was  "drafted" — and  I  iLse  that 
term  in  its  most  literal  sen.se.  He  was 
not  masquerading  as  a  reluctant  candi- 
date, as  political  draftees  so  often  do, 
secretly  welcoming  and  encouraging 
their  own  selection.  In  his  case,  he  had 
been  president  of  the  State  university 
for  only  a  little  more  Uian  1  year,  and 
he  felt  that  the  work  he  had  begun 
there  was  just  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
He  had  stepped  into  a  difficult  situation 
at  the  university,  and  beheved  he  still 
tvad  a  Job  to  do.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
party  finally  convinced  him  that  he 
could  perform  an  even  more  important 
.service  in  an  even  more  difficult  .situa- 
ticHX  and  he  finally  accept^-d  the  call 

I  ask  unanimous  c  >nsei.t  to  have 
placed  at  this  point  in  the  Re'-ofd  edi- 
torials from  tlie  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
the  Deseret  News  and  Salt  I^ke  Tele- 
gram of  October  20.  1954.  indicating  the 
esteem  In  which  Dr.  Dixon  was  held 
as  a  result  of  the  work  he  was  domg  at 
that  time  at  the  State  university. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Oct  20.  1954) 
And  Now  To  Look  Ahe.\d  to  November  2 
Selection  of  Or.  HianiT  Auxjtts  Dixoar  aa  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Congress  In  the 
First  District,  to  succeed  DougUa  B.  SUrlng- 
fellow.  is  excellent. 

Dr  Dixon  should  prove  an  outstanding 
candidate.  He  is  widely  known  throughout 
the  State.  He  has  had  extensive  experience 
with  Utf hs  problenM,  particularly  tbome  re- 
lating to  the  district  he  would  represent  If 
elected.  Under  the  circumstances  and  con- 
sidering the  lateness  of  t^  hour,  wnUi  tne 


election  now  le.ss  t,l.<in  2  weeks  away  it  wa-s 
the  be«t  poeslble  c  hence  the  Bep;iblK<»n  Stu'e 
Central  OonunUtee  rould  Kav<.  made 

Dr  DaoN  was  dral-pd  by  Xiif  Rt-pub!l- 
cans  because  U^ey  we.;  reci^riir-a  th&i  his 
great  quallUee  of  leader>vhu>  hl»  .:.t«ifnty. 
and  hU  clear  thinking  made  i-.m  mU.enily 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  questlo  r,f  Colo- 
rado River  de\el'.!  mfr.t  and  ■  '.er  y  cat  prob- 
lems affecting  ih.-  W.f>t  d-.e  i  ■■  r.:.o  .,  for 
consideration  In   ihr   next  C'.  uKress 

The  short  time  ren..u:ang  t>efore  the  elec- 
Uon  is  somewhat  of  a  handicap  to  Eh-  Dixon 
Yet  It  Is  In  considerable  measiire  offset  by 
the  fact  he  Is  already  so  widely  and  so  fa- 
vorably known.  He  can  still  stage  a  whirl- 
wind campaign  which  would  take  him  to 
every  corner  of  his  district 

We  can  easily  underFland  Dr.  DntoNS 
reluctance  to  accept  the  nomination  He 
had,  as  he  originally  said,  a  job  to  do  at  the 
Utah  State  AgrlciUtural  Collesre.  where  he 
has  been  pr«ldent  only  a  little  iiiOre  than  a 
year.  Yet  tTie  opportunity  to  serve  the  btjvte 
and  the  Nation  in  Congress  Is  a  challenge 
no  cltlaen  of  Dr.  Dtxojc  s  statiArc  and  sense 
of  responsibility  oould  lightly  turn  aside. 

It  la  easy  to  understand,  on  the  basis  of 
Dr.  Dntow's  long  record  of  public,  ci- ;c  and 
aowtcmlc  service,  why  he  Anally  acceded  to 
pleas  that  he  accept  the  nonalna.on  He 
is  a<«:ustomed  to  serving.  He  has  beei  presi- 
dent of  both  the  Provo  and  Ogder.  '  r.  ur.bers 
of  Commerce  He  was  a  member  t  r  'J  e-  '  n.- 
mlselon  which  drafted  Ogden  &  new  city 
charter  He  ha?  served  the  UD.*^  Church  as  a 
bishop  and  a  nievnber  of  the  Sundny  school 
general  board.  He  has  had  business  affilia- 
tions through  membership  on  tiie  board  of 
directors  of  the  Salt  Lake  branch  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  on  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  First  Security  Bank  of 
Utah.  Long  prominent  In  academic  affairs 
In  Utah,  he  was  president  of  Weber  College 
for  18  years  prior  to  moving  t/'  US.^C  and 
he  has  been  recognized  nationally  a.-:  well. 

Dr  Dtxo.N  Is  a  dLstlnrulshed  Utahan  who. 
If  elected,  would  be  a  distinguished  Member 
of  I  oiitrres.-'  H..-^  nomination  by  the  Repub- 
lics^:. I'!vrt\  afer  some  days  of  great  Cf^n- 
fuslon  and  pii;:  fvil  purging  should  unite  and 
Btlmu.  >••'  >  -'.  -  ked  party  organization.  As 
for  the  piei  pie  of  Utah,  whatever  their  pol- 
itics or  their  personal  feelings.  It  is  now  Ume 
to  close  the  book  on  a  galling  eplscxle  In 
Utah  history  and  look  abead  to  the  Job  erf 
electing  good  men  to  ofBoe  November  2. 

[From  the  Deseret  News.  Oct.  20.  1954) 
Da     Dixon    1  akes    Vr    a    Chau-SSCX 

The  nomination  of  Dr  Henkt  Aldotjs 
Dixon  after  Douglas  Strlngfellow  withdrew 
from  the  First  DUtrlct  congresflonal  race 
is  the  best  p<r>sslble  solution  to  &n  unhappy 
sltiiatlcm 

Mr  Strl:  ^''-'ir^w  s  withdrawal  mr*ans  that 
he  taXes  •a'I.  him  in  his  retirement  from 
public  life  ail  tiie  blame  for  the  unfortunate 
deception  he  had  practiced  on  the  people. 
He  and  he  alone  has  been  resjxjnslble.  Not 
even  his  own  staff  had  known  anything  was 
\nTong  Certainly  assorlates  within  the  party 
had  had  no  part  in  it  It  Is  to  be  hoped— 
and  confident :v  expected — that  every  voter 
in  the  State  will  realize  this  and  be  fair- 
minded  enough  to  Judge  other  candidates 
entirely  on  their  mertts,  without  another 
thought  of  the  Strlngfellow  affair  That  Is 
nnlshed  and  Is  best  forgotten  now  that  he 
Is  out  of  the  race. 

As  for  Dr  Dixon,  It  can  be  said  without 
possibility  of  contradiction  that  there  Is  not 
another  man  in  District  One  who  commands 
more  public  respect  or  who  would  be  a  bet- 
ter, stronger  candidate  to  come  Into  the  race 
at   this   late   hour. 

Men  and  women  of  both  political  parties 
owe  Dr  Drxow  their  sincere  thanks  for  his 
complete  unsf'.flshness  In  public  service. 
The  Deseret  Nevi-s  and  Telegram  Is  happy  to 
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Join  In  that  thanks  Here  U  h  man  who 
was  happy  where  he  was.  who  was  doing  a 
i^)b  of  which  he  can  be  proud  It  takes 
character  to  leave  that  kind  of  a  situation 
and  to  plunge  Into  political  waters  that 
can  be  chilly  and  turbulent  at  be^t 

There  Is  only  one  reason  Dr.  Dixl.n  did 
it.  He  was  finally  persuadc-d  that  the  call 
to  serve  his  country  was  greater  than  the 
natural  urge  he  felt  to  continue  doing  the 
fine  job  he  Is  doing  at  Utah  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  His  response  to  this  newest 
call  is  consistent  with  the  response  he  gave 
a  year  ago  when  asked  to  leave  his  com- 
fortable and  secure  Job  as  president  of 
Weber  College  and  undertake  the  difficult 
task  of  rebulldUig  at  USAC  He  accepted 
then  as  he  Is  willing  to  accept  now  because 
there  Is  a  challenge,  and  he  has  never  been 
the  kind  of  man  to  back  down  from  a  chal- 
lenge. 

Dr.  DixoH  faces  a  tremendous  Job  Suc- 
ce-««ful  political  campaigns  are  based  on 
foundations  patiently  laid  through  the 
years  and  on  great  amounts  of  legwork 
and  d  x)rben -pushing  in  the  months  preced- 
ing the  election  To  offset  this,  Dr  DrxoN 
has  mainly  his  universal  reputation  for  un- 
challengeable Integrity.  hU  knowledge  of 
and  love  for  Utah  and  Its  people,  and  his 
proved  abUlty  to  get  things  done. 

But  this  Is  a  great  deal.  However  it  turns 
out,  the  First  District  race  Is  going  to  be. 
as  they  say  on  Main  Street,  "one  for  the 
books " 


Mr.  BENNETT.  M:  President  &s  in- 
dicated in  these  ed:Uiriais,  Dr.  Dixon  s 
career  m  public  service  has  been  a  long 
and  successful  one.  Twice  he  served  as 
president  of  Weber  College  m  Ogden. 
for  a  total  of  18  years  in  this  position; 
he  served  9  years  as  supermtendent  of 
the  Provo  City  schools,  and  he  has  had 
a  successful  career  as  r^  banker,  serving 
as  managing  vice  ;:. resident  of  a  bank 
for  8  years,  and  as  a  director  of  the  Salt 
Lake  branch  of  the  Federal  Reseri-e 
Bank  of  San  Franci-sco 

In  church  affairs  Dr.  Dixon  has  also 
been  a  leader.  He  is  a  former  bishop 
in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saint.s.  and  Ls  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral Sunday  school  board  of  the  church. 
As  a  Congressn-.an  Dr  Dixon  has 
served  Utah  well  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  him  on  many  prob- 
lems, and  have  found  him  a  tireless. 
willing,  and  effective  worker.  I  shall 
not  take  time  here  to  enumerate  the 
legislation  he  has  helped  get  through 
Congress,  but  as  many  of  you  know,  he 
has  done  particularly  out.-^tandmp  work 
in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  reclamation. 
and  education. 

At  the  end  of  this  year,  wlien  he  re- 
tires from  Congress  Dr.  Dixon  will  be- 
gin another  chapter  of  his  career  as  an 
educator.  He  has  announced  that  he 
will  return  to  the  field  of  education,  the 
work  he  loves  most,  but  this  time  a^  a 
classroom  teacher. 

During  the  46  years  he  served  ir.  ad- 
ministrative positions,  both  in  busme.ss 
and  in  educaUon.  Dr.  Dixon  always 
wanted  to  return  at  some  time  to  the 
field  of  classroom  teaching,  and  hav::^p 
observed  the  rapport  he  has  with  >  oung 
people,  I  know  that  he  will  be  able  to 
perform  a  unique  service  in  this  area 
I  wisli  him  success  in  this  new  venture. 
and  I  know  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
join  me  in  this  wish. 

I  ask  unanim<vi.':  consent  to  insert  in 
Uie  RECORD  at  this  point  Congressman 


Dixon's  statement  of  his  intention  not 
to  seek  reelection,  as  reported  in  the 
Ogden  SUndard  Exania:ier  of  Septem- 
ber 20,  1959,  l^igether  with  an  editorial 
from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  Sepiem- 
t)er  22.  19dP. 

There  being  no  objcct:..n,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Ogden  Standard,   Sept    2C.   19591 
Dixon  Steps  Down,  Rm  ses  Fockth  Tkeu 

Representative  Henrt  Aldous  DrxoN, 
Utah's  First  District  Congre.'ism.'i.n  since  1954. 
ivnnounced  yesterday  In  Ogden  he  would 
not  seek  a  fourth  term  In  i960  ,:eneral  elec- 
tion. 

His  disclosure,  a  surprise  '.r.  n. ->st  quar- 
ters, leaves  the  Repub.ican  Party  vntaout  Its 
strongest  candidate  m  tTie  district  and  seems 
certain  to  Insure  some  lively  maneuvering 
In  both  political  camps  ahead  of  the  com- 
ing campaien 

A  respected  ecucator  before  turning  to 
politics,  Congressrr.an  Dixcn  indicated  a  de- 
sire to  return  to  the  teaching  f.eid  and  to 
devote  more  time  to  the  Latter-day  Saints 
Church. 

LONG    DEl^rBKaATION 

The  former  Wei>er  C  ileee  president  re- 
turned to  Ogden  this  past  week  shcrtiy  after 
the  86th  Congress  adjotirned.  He  looked  ftt. 
but  confided  to  friends  that  he  no  longer 
felt  equal  to  the  strenuous  life  in  Washing- 
ton. He  said  he  had  reached  his  decision 
only  after  long  and  careful  deliberation. 

A  declaration  at  this  early  date  leaves 
both  parties  ample  time  to  gr.>^m  likely 
prospects  for  the  important  office  ThLs  con- 
sideration. It  appears  clear,  governed  tl.e 
Congressman's  action  which  might  other- 
wise seem  premature. 

A  man  who  had  already  commanded  w^.de 
attention  in  education.  Representative 
DrxoN  found  himself  unexpectedly  thrust  in 
the  national  limelight  In  1954  a.'ter  an  al- 
most unprecedented  nth  hour  camp.<iign  In 
vL-h!ch  he  defeated  former  Utah  Congressman 
Walter  K.  Granger. 

WON    HANDU.T 

He  entered  and  won  that  race  fi-=  the  draft 
>-hr,ice  of  First  District  RepubUcan5  when 
ivnigi;ws  R  StrmpfeUow  dn~>pped  rut  after 
admitting  that  h.s  widely  publicized  war- 
time exploits  were  untrtie 

-.  e  67-vcur-o:d  incumbent  won  handily 
2  vears  later  over  Carlyle  Gronning  and  re- 
tiined  his  seat  in  1958  against  a  rlslnc 
Democratic  tide  that  swept  two  other  rtah 
ReruWicans  out  of  oflSce,  In  that  election 
Representative  DixoN  defeated  M  Plalne  Pe- 
terst^n   alsc'  of  Oeden 

T>-,e  lav»-TT:aKer's   decision  nm  to  run  again 

-.vr^s    descr'.b.-d    xf^terriay    by    Weber    County 

1-epub'lcan  Chairman  Lorenz.    E   Peterson  as 

-v    great   loss    both    to    the    party    and    the 

St.ite  ■•  ,_  V, 

Mr  DIXON  l.-:  a  native  of  Provo  where  he 
r.uccc-eded  his  father  as  bank  president  f.-^ 
a  time  but  s>>  .n  returned  to  his  ch.-**n  field 
.-f  education,  twice  aer^W.e  as  superintend- 
ent   >f  the  Pro-  1  prho,.;  .^vstem 

SirMlarlv  hf  1  .•■=  ■'*■■'''"  ^^f^aded  Weber  CM- 
■e^re  'as  its  prev-.den.-  >av:ng  in  1953  when 
he  was  drafted  as  president  of  wh.-.t  is  n  >w 
Utah  State  University. 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  his 
formal  statement  of  withdrawal: 

"The  past  5  years  in  Congress  have  offered 
a  richness  of  opportunity  and  a  wealth  of 
worthwhile  experiences  that  can  be  found  In 
vo  othex-  situation.  I  shall  always  be  pnite- 
fui  to  the  people  of  Utah  for  the  privilege  of 
represenuiig  and  serving  them  f  >r  three 
2 -year   temxs. 

••Representing  the  State  of  Utah  in  Con- 
gress Is  a  continuous,  veax-rotuid,  exacting 
and   arduous   assignment.     Dtirtng  the   -°-=' 
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few  months  minor  Illnesses,  while  not  m- 
capacltlng.  have  made  It  more  difficult  t*:> 
meet  all  of  the  obligations  of  my  work 
WTiile  I  can  In  good  conscience  effectively 
complete  the  r'^mamder  of  my  present  term 
•which  expires  December  31.  i960,  I  deem  It 
tmwise  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  future 
terms 

I    regret,    therefore,    to   announce   that   I 
•will  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

"I  regret  the  necess'.ty  of  such  action  at 
this  time  when  the  Republican  Party  Is  on 
the  ascendancy  .^nd  'he  principles  for  which 
It  stands  are  In  such  high  favor  with  the 
people  of  our  country 

"I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  the  conndence. 
support,  and  assistance  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people  in  bt^th  parties  have  given 
me  during  mv  congressional  career. 

■  With  regard  t-o  mv  plans  for  1961.  there 
Is  plenty  of  time  to  make  a  decision,  but  I 
can  say  that  after  45  years  of  continuous 
administrative  responsibility  I  shall  look  for- 
ward to  doing  some  cl.assroom  teaching, 
which  I  have  always  Uked  In  addition.  I 
want  to  spend  more  time  with  my  work  as 
a  m.ember  of  the  LDS  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board  and  enjuy  m  re  .dissociation  with 
mv  fam.ilv  a:id  friends 


[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Sept.  22,  1959] 
Mr    Dixon   Retires 

In  announcing  his  decision  not  to  seek 
reelection  to  Congress  In  1960.  Representa- 
tive Henry  Aldous  Dixon  said  that  he  did 
so  with  great  regret. 

We  feel  jure  that  Utahans  of  both  political 
parties  will  J  "in  m  applauding  him  for  a  Job 
well  done  Mr  Dixon,  though  only  midway 
through  his  third  term,  has  maule  a  name 
for  himself  both  as  a  legislator  and  as  an 
able  representative  of  the  Interests  of  this 
State 

Mr  Dixon  said  that  his  health  is  such  that 
he  'deems  It  unwise  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  future  terms"  in  Congress. 

However,  since  he  also  said  that  he  hopes 
U-i  return  to  classroom  teaching,  we  are 
pleased  to  note  that  he  plans  to  continue 
serving  the  people  of  Utah  in  the  field  of 
education  to  which  he  devoted  many  years 
of  his  life.  He  was  president  of  Weber  Col- 
lege for  18  years  and  was  named  president 
of  Utah  State  Agricultural  College  (now 
Utah  State  University)  in  1953,  only  to  be 
drafted  for  the  congressional  race  by  the  Re- 
publicans a  year  later. 

Though  the  draft  came  Just  a  few  days 
before  the  election,  Representative  Dixon 
demonstrated  his  power  as  a  votegetter — 
and  he  did  so  again  In  1958  when  he  was 
the  only  1  of  3  GOP  congressional  candi- 
dates to  survive  the  Democratic  upsurge. 
Thus,  his  retirement  may  pose  a  problem 
for  the  Republicans,  though  the  announce- 
ment comes  far  enough  in  advance  to  be  of 
great  help. 

Political  considerations,  however,  are  sec*- 
ondary  Representative  Dixon  Is  a  fine  citi- 
zen and  an  outstanding  public  servant.  We 
salute  him  for  a  Job  well  done.  We  applaud 
his  Intention  to  become  a  teacher  once  again. 
We  wish  hlm»  every  happiness  and  success 
when  he  returns  to  Utah  for  what,  after  the 
pressures  of  Washington,  should  be  a  placid, 
though  rewarding,  life. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Utah  in  his 
comments  at>cut  Dr  Dixon.  As  a  neigh- 
bor of  Representative  Dixon  in  the  State 
of  Colorado.  I  have  known  him  for  a  great 
many  years  I  have  known  of  his  work 
in  Congre.ss  I  must  say  that  the  other 
House  is  losing  a  very  wonderful  and  ef- 
fective Member 

Mr  BENNTrrr,  I  ihcii'ik  my  friend 
from  Colorado. 


SUMMER  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 
FOR  NEW  JERSEY  HIGH  SCIKjOL 
STUDENTS 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Presideni.  adults  can  often  learn  from 
youth,  even  while  they  are  exercising 
their  responsibility  to  lead  youth.  An 
exchange  of  views  is  often  the  best  way 
to  mutual  understanding. 

At  my  Senate  office  for  these  2 
weeks,  three  New  Jersey  high  school  stu- 
dents are  learning  about  their  Govern- 
ment, and  they  are  expressing  their  own 
thoughts  about  government,  too.  They 
have  been  chosen  from  500  New  Jersey 
high  -school  seniors  and  juniors  who  sub- 
mitted essays  in  a  summer  scholarship 
program  I  sponsor  each  year.  Panels  of 
judges  also  considered  their  scholastic 
records  and  extracurricular  activities. 

While  in  Washington  the  scholarship 
winners  will  have  a  firsthand  look  at 
their  Government  in  action.  They  will 
also  conduct  their  own  research  projects 
and  meet  officials  and  others  who  will 
help  them  on  those  projects. 

Mr  President,  the  essays  submitted  by 
the  winning  students,  emphasize  the  re- 
sponsibility of  American  citizens  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  public  affairs  and 
government  response  to  problems.  I  be- 
lieve that  their  essays  may  be  of  Interest 
to  many  citizens  who  believe  that  youth 
today  is  vitally  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems that  concern  all  of  us.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  essays  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 
My    Responsibility    as    a    Citizen    in    Oim 

Democract 
(By  Richard  H  Dammers,  Franklin  Lakes. 
N.J.) 
The  responsibilities  of  a  citizen  in  a  de- 
mocracy are  many.  Even  as  a  teenager, 
without  having  the  right  and  the  privilege 
to  cast  my  vote  in  an  election,  I  feel  It  is  my 
duty  to  keep  myself  well  Informed  about  the 
different  happening     in  our  Government. 

What  does  the  word  "citizen"  constitute? 
What  privileges  and  rights  does  it  proffer? 
What  reEponslbllltles  and  duties  does  It 
etitall? 

Webster  defines  "citizen"  as  "a  member  of 
a  state  or  nation  who  enjoys  political  rights 
and  privileges,  nd  who  owes  allegiance  to 
that  nation." 

In  the  United  States  of  America  this  means 
that  we  have  the  right  to  choose  the  men 
who  wUl^run  our  Government. 

"Political  rights  and  privileges" — nlce- 
soundlng  words,  but  what  do  they  mean  to 
us  In  everyday  life?  As  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  we  promise  to  preserve  our 
democratic  form  of  government.  To  accom- 
plish this  we  must  exercise  our  rights:  vot- 
ing, active  participation  In  local,  city.  State, 
and   National   Government   affairs. 

Voting  is  taken  lightly  by  far  too  many 
people  Why?  In  1776.  the  voting  privi- 
leges, even  Just  for  men  of  property,  was 
thought  of  as  a  heavenly  dream.  History 
has  shown  this  repeatedly;  people  tend  to  be 
lax  when  there  is  no  challenge  to  their 
rights.  It  is  now  that  we  must  awaken  our- 
selves to  our  duties:  keep  that  challenge  to 
our  rights  away — keep  communism   away. 

What  is  a  df'mocracy?  How  does  It 
function' 

Webster  defines  "democracy"  as  "govern- 
ment by  the  people,  with  the  people  possess- 
ing entire  control  and  equal  rlghta  in  all  that 
concerns  or  belongs  to  the  state." 


Our  democracy,  the  United  State*  of 
Ajnerlca,  Is  the  ftnlshed  product  of  the 
Constitution.  It  operates  on  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  among  the  three  de- 
partments; Congress  makes  the  law,  the 
President  executes  the  law.  the  Supreme 
Court  decides  a  law's  constitutionality 

What  does  this  mean  to  us?  Our  Nation 
is  founded  with  the  will  of  the  people  as  lu 
most  Important  directive  But.  one  might 
say.  how  can  a  group  of  men  know  the  will 
of  the  people?  Again,  the  vote  Men  who 
run  for  office  tell  what  they  believe  and 
what  they  wUl  vote  for.  The  people  who 
vote  for  a  certain  candidate  necessarily  be- 
lieve In  what  this  candidate  stands  for  We 
should  also  realize  that  there  are  unscrupu- 
lous men  willing  to  lie  and  to  cheat  In  order 
to  get  Into  office.  Therefore,  we  should  not 
blindly  pick  one  candidate  for  office  because 
his  name  is  well  known  or  he  looks  good  on 
a  picture.  We  should  read  both  men's  be- 
liefs, study  their  platforms,  and  then,  and 
only  then,  make  a  decision  by  casting  our 
vote  for  the  man  of  our  choice. 

To  preserve  our  democracy.  It  La  necessary 
to  understand  it.  To  help  us  understand  the 
workings  of  our  Government,  we  should 
take  an  Interest  In  current  events  concern- 
ing our  policies,  such  as  legislation  concern- 
ing civil  rights,  presidential  trips  to  for- 
eign countries,  summit  conferences  with  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  the  policies  which 
our  Government  took  In  some  recent  crises, 
such  as  the  Suez  Canal  affair  a  few  years 
ago  We  also  should  follow  closely  the  ac- 
tivities of  our  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and  write  to  them  giving  our  approval  of 
their  policies 

Many  magazines  and  newspapers  give  a 
complete  coverage  of  the  happenings  in  the 
Capital.  By  following  these  reports,  one 
can  quickly  gain  a  clear  picture  of  the  work- 
ings of  our  democracy.  Only  by  using  our 
Intellect  can  we  make  Intelligent  choices  of 
men  for  our  Government;  only  by  using  our 
Intellect  rather  than  our  emotions  In  vot- 
ing, by  taking  an  active  interest  In  our  Gov- 
ernment and.  If  possible,  by  participating  in 
our  Government  each  and  every  one  of  us 
can  fulflll  his  responsibility  In  preserving  our 
beloved  democracy. 


MT  RESPONSIBILrrT  AS  A  CmziN  IN  OUB 

Democract 

(By   Miriam    Ann  Fleck,    Warren   Township 

N.J.) 

My  first  responsibility  as  a  citizen  In  oui 
democracy  Is  to  have  a  real  Interest  in  public 
affairs.  "Government  by  the  people"  assumes 
that  "the  people"  are  concerned  about  gov- 
ernment. If  I  remain  aloof  from  national 
affairs,  I  might  as  well  be  a  citizen  In  a  dic- 
tatorship, having  completely  relinquished 
my  country's  Government  to  some  unknown 
men  in  Washington.  If  I  refuse  to  accept 
as  a  privUege  my  responsibility,  I  might  as 
well  be  where  I  am  not  given  such  a  respon- 
sibility. 

If  I  am  concerned.  It  Is  my  responsibility 
to  understand  as  well  as  possible  how  our 
Government  works.  I  must  also  acquaint 
myself  with  public  Issues.  This  entails 
rea^iing  newspapers  and  magazine  artlcVes 
and  listening  to  the  radio  In  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  national  and  world  happenings. 
This  has  to  be  done  as  critically  as  possible 
and  without  bias.  It  Is  necessary  to  beware 
of  slant  and  to  be  acquainted  with  diverse 
opinions. 

Once  I  am  informed  about  the  Issues,  I 
must  think  them  through  and  discover  what 
is  to  me  the  highest  solution  or  the  best 
course  of  action.  In  doing  this  I  must  place 
the  "common  good  and  general  welfare " 
above  my  personal  good  or  the  local  good. 
I  must  make  up  my  mind  and  take  sides. 
This  is  no  easy  task,  as  most  public  Issues 
are  extremely  complex.  It  is  difficult  to  come 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  them  and  adopt  a 
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mAiure  \iew  Even  *hia  »  v.ew  h:a.  been 
ftdoptod.  It  U  H.H  fl.'.ai.  New  evideuoe  has  to 
be  examined,  higher  truth  soight.  and  views 
cli.u.gf^l  .t:.d  UijpruveU.  However,  our  wxiety 
dept-nds  ■■u  its   niembars    UaMng  viewe. 

our  scx;iety  uiso  depend*  on  its  n.emijers' 
xaaklng    known    Uieir   views      H.  wevt-r.   ,n    » 
country    tUt-    siz--    of    (.urs.    one    pt-rwjn    can 
rarely   be   felt  or  heard  extensively,  a;.d  if  X 
feel  strongly  on  an  issue.  I  want  to  be  fel: 
and    heard.      This    pn-sents   a    proulen.       In 
order  to  have  any  effect  I  musn  identify  niv- 
self    with   some    grou;).    yot    it    lb    exireaieiv 
unlikely  that  I  will  flad  a  ^o\ip  whk  r.  repre- 
sents   my     ide^iA    c  .mp-etely    or    al^^.ately. 
However,  it    Is  my   reapon&ibliity   Ui  commit 
myself  to  the  eroup  closefet  to  my  conflctlons 
and  sympathiea    .iivd   i.  't  let  the  ci«ber  »l<le 
win  the  vote  bf<ause  of  ubetentl  >n«.    If  I  fe*r 
the  risk  of  identifications  with  a  group  be- 
caus«  none  npresents  ex:^tlv  mv  opinions. 
or  because  I  fear  to  "get  my  ;..inUs  d.ny"  In 
public  affairs.  1  am  not  only  Ineffertual    b-jt 
B   hlnderance  to  our  democracy,   which   de- 
pends on  'Me  expression  of  Its  people  s  v:f  ws. 
Of  course,  there  la  a  danger  In  this  ne<-es»ilty 
of  Identification  with  a  gr^'Vip      Tl.at  Is  the 
danger  of  being  overrt>rrin-.  .t•^.ed    ^    mm  t:  a 
part   of   a   group   that    the   erro  ip  s   rteolpl'>u8 
are  mv  decisions    and  I  no  longer  think  for 
mvself       Ak   h   part    if   a   trr  -up.   I   must    c*  a- 
tlnue    to   formuiAte   my  <wii   '.derus    and    fe<*l- 
Ings  find  to  plan  mv  ..wti  Ide*.  .,i\irs-<«=    -f  :<r. 
tlon.     No  nir.  >n  with    i   p-.'-.p  is  ftiin,.  and  It 
Is    a!*Hv«.    p.rf.Mi.ip    t-      .f.v    ft    KT'  "P    or    to 
change  It.    Identlfic^Uou  with  a  group  u  one 
way  to  make  my  views  felt.     The  other  Im- 
portai.t  wav   Is   voting       .\s  a  citizen  of  the 
United   States.   I  shall   have  the  prt\11ege  of 
voting.     It  will  be  my  reeponslb'.Uty  to  vote 
tlxougbUuUy    and    In    accordance    with    the 
opinions    I   have    ftjrmed   from  reading,   ex- 
perieni  e   .%nd  think. ng 

lo  l>e  c-ncrnied  u.i  try  to  gain  a  thorough 
K'.  iw'.-xljre  o'  p'..oUc  isf-ues.  to  adopt  a  posi- 
tion m  -t.e*^  issuoe.  to  make  my  posiuon 
known  and  stru  e  for  lis  realizatl.n  through 
group  Identiflcatio!.  luid  ihroiigh  voting — 
these  are  my  rc»i;K^>n.sibilitles  as  a  cltlaen  in 
our  democracy 


Jjb  o,'  preparation  lor  the  responslbiiitieB  r' 
iUzeiu-hip  l^  my  hrst  reepontibUUy 

K..'iuwlt<lge  and  iuders landing  a. one  ol 
■  ar  ueiaocriu;y  dvK*  n.ji  mak.e  one  a  ^kxi 
.:..'.!..  Tills  »s  merely  the  first  step  toward 
'-tiiig  a  ;ehp>jii*ibie  citizen.  The  next  step 
.3  Uit  deveio;  meni  of  esich  American  into 
.  t,«-uj.iole  a.  a\  .auaiiit.  I  strews  incUvlduai- 
.  >  .«H.. u>e  I  ..eii'-\e  It  is  the  essence  of 
.\ii..-.  iv,i  >  Kft""!''*''^  From  Its  v«  ry  begln- 
iiiug  our  Nrt'.i>n  »a*.  :  )Unded  upon  uie  prin- 
rlple  uf  l!.di\  ii.al  resi*--iiBiDiui\  and  a  sys- 
tem of  pr.>  >!■  t:-t*-rprl*e  that  re-*  iircls  ac- 
cording i-j  u-eii  ilse  tr'..e  strentih  of 
America  lies  not  !n  its  UKlU-uiai  nupht  or 
even  In  the  striking  iX'*f^  '  '^  '*^  Armed 
Forces,  but  in  the  invfuiie.  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  American  cltizt  a. 

As  a  yoiuig  person  In  our  democracy,  my 
duty  goes  beycmd  knowing  my  countr>-  and 
developing  into  a  responelDle  Individual.  I 
must  also  cootribute  to  the  weihu-e  of  my 
fellow  clUzmis.  I  trust  that  I  shaii  always 
follow  the  philosophy  of  the  !i»te  Alixri  Ein- 
stein when  he  said.  A  hundrea  times  a  cay 
I  remind  myself  that  my  inner  acd  outer 
life  are  based  on  the  labors  of  other  men.  liv- 
ing and  dead,  and  thai  I  must  exert  myself 
in  order  to  give  In  the  same  measure  as 
I  have  received  and  am  still  receiving  "  I 
can  give  In  the  same  mrafiure  as  I  have  re- 
ceived by  being  a  good  member  of  :ny  com- 
munitv  t-iX.iig  hJ.  ac t;  .'e  part  ii.  c\\  .r  dutlefi. 
1  have  .iihei.tt-U  my  lree<iom  Uirout?h  the  eJ- 
forts  and  octreme  sacxlflces  of  other  .\mer- 
Icana;  so  also  must  I  strive  to  Insure  e;ich 
future  citizen  his  Inalienable  right  to  life, 
liberty,   and   the   pursuit   of   happiness 


Mr    RBSPOMfmrLTTT   as  a   CmzEN    in    * 

Democract 

(By    Richard    Oodsey.    Trenton,    N.J.) 

Mv  re«?p<ins1bllltles  as  a  cltl.^en  In  a  de- 
mocrary  ghotild  be  geared  toward  the  con- 
tinuity of  Us  ir^vernment  and  the  prserva- 
tlon  of  lU  ideals. 

In  today's  complex  world,  my  first  duty  as 
a  citizen  of  a  democracy  Is  to  know  and  un- 
derstAnd  how  a  democratic  gm-ernmcnt 
function!*  Af  I  sfidy  and  learn  the  strac- 
ture  of  a  democrncv  I  am  preparing  myself 
for  the  future,  uhf-n  I  wli;  t-ike  part  In  it« 
government,  whether  in  direct  w  Indirect 
administration  I  become  more  aware  of  the 
enonrr^is  Internal  and  external  problems 
which  are  currently  confronting  the  United 
States  However,  past  history  illustrates 
that  manv  of  theoe  problems  are  not  unique 
with  our  eeri.rfttion.  but  hi\%e  plHirup<1 
America's  leaders  throughout  her  eiitire  ex- 
istence. With  fuller  understanding  of  for- 
mer problems  and  soUitlonB  I  will  be  better 
equipped    to  build   for    a   b«»tter    America. 

Preparation  for  the  responsibility  of  citi- 
zenship Is  of  vital  importance  and  must  not 
be  overlooked.  A  country  will  be  strong  only 
as  long  as  Its  youth  are  prepared  to  take 
over  and  continue  Its  management.  Adolph 
Hitler  rpaH7,e<1  this  and  concentrated  upon 
the  Gen,  w  v.  ;th  by  building  y...uth  camps. 
InventliH'  ^i  -k  -Jis.  and  otherwise  cipltallzlng 
upon  their  natural  enthusiasm  The  Soviet 
Union  realizes  the  importance  of  the  train- 
ing of  their  vnung  people  and  has  devcloivKl 
an  Intensified  educational  procram.  The 
young  perscm  of  America  must  realize  that 
his  democracy  will  eoon  be  In  \r.s  hancU 
and  prepare  himself  for  this  challenge.     This 


GrVYRSMENT  AND  B.-\NK:NG— AD- 
DRESS BY  HC)N.  A.  WI11.IS  FK3B- 
ERTSON  AT  ST<  NIEI^  CiRADUATE 
SCHOOL  OF  BANKING  RITGERS 
UNTVER,STTY,  NEW  BRUNSWICK, 
N.J. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  students  at  the  Stonier 
Graduate  School  of  Banking  at  Rutgers, 
the  State  university.  New  Brunswick, 
N  J.,  "ft-ere  fortunate  enough  to  hear  an 
address  by  a  distinpui.'^hed  visitor  at 
their  all-school  assembl.v  on  June  22. 
1960.  Senator  A,  Wili.i.«;  Robertson. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  gave  his  com- 
ments on  'Government  and  Banking." 

The  Senator  from  Vtrpinia  acknowl- 
edged that  Rutgei.-  has  a;-,  old  and  re- 
spected tradition  wV.ich  be;  m  10  ypars 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  drafted.  He  also  gave  hii  commeuu? 
..n  matters  that  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  1960.  •when  many  of  us  con- 
sider the  effects  of  Government  poiK  y 
on  financial  matters  which  atlect  all 
citizens  today. 

Senator  Robertson  also  invited  the 
bankers  to  take  a  direct  part  in  "the 
market  place  of  Ideas  and  the  tilings  of 
the  spirit"    He  told  the  group : 

You  cannot  enter  this  fiercely  compeUtlve 
market  without  full  preparation  and  sober 
determination  to  remain  on  Its  trading  floor 
permanently.  Once  In  It.  you  can  never  sell 
your  seat  and  drop  out,  becai»e  each  gen- 
eration personifies  a  new  group  of  customers 
shopping  for  easy  answers  and  unearned  In- 
crement. Tt  must  be  your  role  to  sell  them 
something  betttr,  something  of  enduring 
value  that  •will  cort  them  time  and  effort  but 
will  pay  lasting  dividends  In  human  progress 
wward  a  better  and  finer  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  aj-k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  addres,'^  be  pnntt-d  al  this 
point  in  the  Re  oro 


There  being  no  object! oil,  the  address 
\va5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

H?  follows; 

GOVEBNMtNT     AND     BaNKI.N  U 

Rem. irks  of  Senat-jr  A  WnjJS  Roeirtson 
at  tiie  .Stonier  Graduate  School  of  Bai.k- 
inc.  Rutgers  University  New  Brunswick, 
N.J  .  Jure  22,  1960  1 

The  Invitation  t.-^  speak  at  the  all-school 
assembly  of  our  ■..irge.''t  a:.d  most  successful 
school  of  adult  e<;';  :itiir.  sponsored  by  the 
American  Banker?  .^sfx-'.s*-.  <r.  wa5  much  ap- 
preciated It  Is  a  oveted  privllfgp  to  visit 
the  campus  of  a  great  university  that  ^ra8 
chartered  10  year?  before  the  father  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  drafted  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence:  a  great  honor  \'~<  ad- 
dress tlie  future  le.-iderf-  of  .A.rr.eri::in 
banking. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  been  prlvllefed  to  hear  lectures  by  our 
Nation's  top  experts  In  both  banking  and 
economics.  Prankness  compels  me  to  admit 
that  I  am  not  an  expert  In  either.  In  choos- 
ing as  my  subject,  "Government  and  Bank- 
ing," I  sought  to  Indicate  that  my  limited 
knowledge  of  banking  and  economlps  ■was 
based  upon  my  study  of  the  science  of  g:v- 
emment  and  my  personal  experience  ;::  its 
practical  application. 

Naturally,  I  was  pleased  to  learn  ttiat  your 
courses  of  study  Included  the  relationship  of 
government  and  banking.  In  Its  broad  As- 
pects, this  rtlatlonslilp  has  been  a  vital  one 
throughout  the  history  of  this  counuy.  The 
struggles  of  the  American  Colonists,  which 
culminated  In  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787  followed  almost  a  century  of  dis- 
heartening monetary  experience.  The  desire 
to  obtain  a  sound  and  freely  circulating  cur- 
:ency,  was  one  of  the  mtUnsprlngs  behind 
the  movement  for  a  more  perfect  Union. 
The  keynoter  of  the  Constitutional  ConvcL- 
tlon,  Bdmund  Randolph,  listed  what  he  called 
"the  havoc  of  paper  inone>  high  on  his  list 
of  the  Inadequacies  of  the  Ariicles  of  Con- 
federation. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treisury, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  urged  Cougreise  to  gram 
a  charter  creating  a  Bank  of  the  Duited 
States.  Hamilton's  report  on  the  bill  i<,  es- 
tablish the  bank  set  In  motion  a  debai^ 
which  has  not  yet  ended.  Over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Jeffersonians,  Congress  In  1781 
ttranted  a  charter  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  but  when  that  charter  expired  In  1811 
the  Jeffersonians  blocked  its  renewal. 

State  governments  In  the  meantime  liMi 
chartered  conunercial  banks,  bui  due  t-j  the 
lack  of  supervision,  failures  from  {xx<r  mar.- 
:.zement  and  the  absence  ol  a  ct-niral  bank 
they  did  not  become  sirong  itistitutioiu- 
Ij-uring  the  War  of  1812,  -Wrhen  the  Govern- 
::ie:  t  t)orrcwed  heavily  Iron:  the  State  bai.ke. 
thev  issued  paper  money  which  resulted  ir. 
Inflation  and  the  whole  system  f  redemp- 
tion broke  down. 

In  response  to  this,  tr.e  Federal  C'overn- 
ment  tried  to  tighten  thf  m^  :iev  siprly 
and  in  1816  the  seccnd  Bai.k  of  the  Unit.ed 
States  came  Into  existence.  It  was  a  central 
bank  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  its  ruth- 
less policy  of  deflation  resulted,  at  least  In 
part,  m  the  first  business  depression  in  1819 
This,  In  turn,  ultimately  led  to  the  battle 
between  Andrew  Jackson  and  Nicholas  Bld- 
dle  to  re-oke  the  bank  s  charter  winch  Jack- 
son won  in  1832. 

But  soon  a^ln  the  pendulum  swui.g  to 
money  expansion  throurh  a  period  of  boom- 
ing FOXKperlty  that  ended  in  the  panic  of 
1837. 

As  occasionally  has  happened  In  our  his- 
tory, the  public  enthusiasm  for  bat.ks  turned 
in  that  period  of  deprPR.«;ion  to  revulsion 
against  them  The  Fe-iTa'.  Government 
.-aueht  to  divorce  lUelf  from  the  banklne 
system,  while  State  goTPrninents  sought  i<^ 
strengthen    their    own    banking    laws.     Tlie 
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urgent  ne«d  of  the  Federal  Government  dur- 
ing the  War  Between  the  States  for  funds 
which  State  bcinks  could  not  fiimlsh  resiilted 
In  the  National  Banking  Act  of  1883.  under 
which  the  Federal  Oovernment  Issued  paper 
money  called  greenbacks,  with  neither  gold 
nor  silver  backing,  many  of  which  are  stil! 
In  circulation,  notwithstanding  the  pious 
hop>e  expressed  by  the  mfldel,  Bob  Ingersoll. 
In  the  free  sl.ver  debate  between  Bryan  'ind 
McKlnley  In  1896:  "I  want  every  greenback 
to  be  able  to  stand  on  end  and  say  I  know 
that  my  redeemer  Uveth  '  " 

National  bank  ciirrency.  because  of  the 
structure  of  the  Federal  debt,  tended  to  be 
too  Inelastic,  and  the  lack  of  a  central  bank- 
ing facility  tended  to  aggravate  recurring 
panics  after  the  war  ended  In  1865. 

There  followed  pxDlltlcal  contests  over  easy 
money,  not  altogether  different  from  those 
we  have  had  In  recent  years,  except  that,  they 
were  argued  upon  the  basis  of  gold,  silver. 
and  greenbacks 

After  almost  300  years  of  trial  and  error. 
the  United  States  found  itself,  to  quote  from 
a  recent  book,  "The  Federal  Reserve  System," 
edited  by  Herbert  V  Prochnow,  with  a  na- 
tional banking  system  infected  by  the  weak- 
nesses of  currency  Inelasticity  and  Immobil- 
ity: a  variety  of  State  banks  operating  'onder 
the  laws  of  48  different  States;  and  a  hodge- 
podge currency  system  that  Included  gold 
and  silver,  bond-sectired  national  bank 
notes,  and  a  supply  of  greenb.ick.s  •  •  •  " 
In  an  effort  to  stabilize  banking  and  to  dis- 
charge Its  constitutional  duty  to  fix  the 
value  of  money  els  well  as  to  coin  It,  the  Con- 
gress In  1908  created  the  Monetary  Commls- 
mlsslon.  In  1912  that  Commission  recom- 
mended a  central  bank  along  the  lines  of 
the  present  Federal  Reserve,  but  the  Aldrlch 
bin  of  that  year  was  defeated  primarily  be- 
cause the  Senate  felt  It  encroached  too 
much  upon  the  rights  and  powers  of  State 
banks.  But  the  next  year,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Carter  Glass, 
the  Federal  Pteserve  Act  was  passed  As  with 
most  successful  governmentally  established 
Institutions,  it  was  the  re.sult  of  compromise 
and  adjustment,  and  refle<;t€d  the  lessons  of 
history  It  provided  for  a  monetary  and 
banking  system  which  was  neither  wholly 
political  nor  wholly  private,  which  was 
neither  wholly  cen'rralized  nor  wholly  de- 
centralized, neither  wholly  national,  nor 
wholly  State  dominated 

But.  of  course,  the  debate  continues.  In 
recent  years,  impatient  advocates  of  vast 
spending  programs  have  Insisted  that  their 
schcrnps  can  be  flnanred  painlessly — by  In- 
creases m  the  muney  supply,  created  through 
centrii  bank  support  o:  Treasury  borrowings. 
They  disregard  "ihe  lessons  of  our  own  history 
which  warn  us  against  a  central  bank  which 
is  an  arm  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  history  of 
other  nations  which  shows  that  revolution 
and  dictatorship  are  the  end  products  of 
uncontrolled  !nfl.\tlon. 

Rectntly,  the  monetary  and  banking  sys- 
tem has  had  to  carry  the  burden  of  restraint 
upon  inflation,  because  of  the  deficit  financ- 
ing In  which  the  Congress  has  engaged  and 
the  inflationary  effect  of  the  price-wage 
spiral 

While  some  of  us  were  advocating  budg- 
etary restraint,  others  struck  at  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In 
various  ways  Resolutions  were  submitted 
and  speeches  were  made.  In  attempts  to 
direct  the  svstem  to  take  specific  actions 
In  specific  circumstances.  Although  it  Is 
within  the  prerogative  of  the  Congress  to  do 
this.  It  Is  contrary  to  the  basic  concept 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  That  System 
has  operated  under  a  broad,  general  mandate 
of  the  Congress,  which  makes  It  possible  for 
the  Board  to  take  actions  which  may  be 
momentarily  unpopular,  but  which.  In  the 
long  run  will  be  vindicated  by  economic 
events  Congressional  direction  of  spjeclflc 
monetary  policies  would  seldom  be  free  from 
polltIc:U  expvediency. 


The  most  recent  development  In  the  con- 
tinuing debate  about  the  proper  relationship 
between  government  and  banking  Is  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bin  to  provkle  for  the  retire- 
ment of  Federal  Reserve  bank  stock 

The  plan  of  this  bill  Is  to  require  member 
banks  to  surrender  their  stock,  and  to  open 
Federal  Reserve  membership  to  all  Insured 
banks  upon  the  payment  of  a  nominal  fee 
The  bill  has  a  superficial  app>eal.  because 
stockownerFhlp  usually  implies  proprietary 
Interest  and  control- -which  Is  not  the  case 
in  the  relationship  rif  member  banks  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  As  yovi  know  the 
only  proprietary  Interest  member  banks  have 
In  the  System  Is  that  of  participating  In  the 
election  of  six  of  the  nine  directors  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  a  re- 
turn of  a  6  percent  annual  dividend  on 
their  stock  While  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  could  operate  wlthotit  capital  stock, 
the  existence  of  this  st<->ck  and  Its  owner- 
ship by  member  banks  are  Important  con- 
ceptual   aspects    of    the   System 

This  arrangement  Is  a  link  in  the  concept 
of  a  monetary  and  banking  system  which 
brings  Into  proper  relationship  both  public 
and  private  Interests  centralization  and  de- 
centralization, and  the  "indep^-ndf-nce"  of 
the  System  from  passing  popul.-u-  demands 
The  removal  of  this  link  mlgh*  well  be  In- 
terpreted and  Indeed  It  might  well  be 
Intended  bv  some  of  its  adv'->cfttes.  as  a 
step  m  the  direction  of  political  domination 
of  the  Pedenl  Reserve  Svstem  -a  domina- 
tion to  which  I  ,am  unalterably  oppxised 

Despite  the  pressure  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  have 
continued  their  policies  favoring  economic 
growh  without  inflation  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  19«0.  gr^->6s  national  product  Increa.-^ed 
by  $17  billion  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  $500  billion.  Although  a  part  of 
this  Increase  was  a  reaction  to  the  slow- 
down occasioned  by  the  steel  strike  during 
the  latter  half  of  last  year,  the  first  quarter 
of  1960  showed  an  Increase  of  4  percent  In 
total  output,  after  adjusting  for  price  rises 
In  1959  Interest  rates  rose  to  their  highest 
levels  since  1929  This  was  In  response  to 
heavy  demands  for  funds  and.  despite  much 
agitation,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  re- 
fused to  Interfere  unduly  In  the  money  mar- 
kets. Notwithstanding  these  Interest  rates, 
the  high  level  of  economic  activity  during 
1959  resulted  in  a  record  voliime  of  funds 
raised  through  credit  and  equity  markets — 
more  than  $60  billion,  or  one-third  above 
1958  Paradoxically,  at  the  same  time  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  was  being  accused 
of  stifling  economic  growth. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1960,  however, 
credit  market  activity  fell  off— that  Is,  the 
amount  of  funds  raised  was  unusually  small 
and  well  below  the  level  of  a  year  earlier. 

These  reduced  credit  demands  were  ac- 
companied by  sharp  declines  In  Interest 
rates  during  the  first  3  months  of  1960 
In  addition.  Inflationary  expectations  were 
modified  after  the  turn  of  the  year;  stock 
prices  declined,  and  there  was  a  movement 
of  funds  out  of  equities. 

The  easier  credit  market  situation  so  far 
this  year  has  reflected  mainly  a  changed 
Federal  Government  budgetary  position,  for 
which  some  of  us  had  been  struggling  while 
others  were  advocating  more  liberal  spend- 
ing. Through  the  first  4  months  of  this 
year,  the  Federal  Government  made  funds 
available  to  markets  through  net  repayment 
of  debt.  In  the  same  period  of  the  preced- 
ing 2  years  the  Government  had  been  a  net 
borrower.  In  the  first  5  months  of  the 
year,  the  privately  held  money  supply  de- 
clined by  about  $2^  billion,  and  at  the  end 
of  May  tije  money  supply  was  about  2  per- 
cent below  the  level  of  a  year  ago.  A  major 
part  of  this  decline  was  related  to  unusually 
large  tax  receipts  during  this  period.  The 
decline  In  the  money  supply  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  however,  was  accompanied  by  a 
substantial  rise  in  its  rate  of  turnover.     At 


the  end  of  May  the  seasonally  adjusted  rate 
of  turnover  of  demand  deposits  at  banka 
outside  leading  financial  centers  was  more 
than  7   percent  abf)ve   a   year   ago 

Although  the  mur.ey  supply  has  declined 
thus  far  In  1960  other  major  liquid  assets 
held  by  the  public  have  expanded,  but  at  a 
somewhat  lower  rate  than  the  previous  3 
years 

Expansion  in  time  and  savings  dep>o«lts  In 
banks  has  been  slower  than  a  year  ago.  but 
the  Inflow  of  funds  to  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations has  been  about  the  same  US  Gov- 
ernment short-term  marketable  debt  In  the 
hands  of  the  public  has  also  continued  to 
expand 

In  response  to  a  lessening  of  short-term 
Inflationary  dangers,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  since  March,  has  been  adding  to  Its 
holdings  of  US  Government  securities, 
thereby  providing  additional  reserves  to  ' 
member  banks  Member  banks  In  the  mean- 
time have  gradually  reduced  their  tmrrow- 
mgs  from  Federal  Reserve  banks  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System's  reduction  In  the 
discount  rate,  from  4  to  3'j  percent  In  early 
June,  was  further  evidence  of  Its  belief  that 
the  fight  against  Inflation  was  succeeding, 
at  least  for  the  time  being 

Despite  the  current  hsasenlng  of  Inflation- 
ary psychology,  I  believe  there  are  bullt-ln 
inflationary  trends  In  our  economy  with 
which  we  shall  have  to  contend  in  the  long 
run.  and  which  you,  as  bankers,  have  funda- 
mental obligations  to  understand  and  re- 
sist 

Even  a  slow  rate  of  continuing  Inflation  Is 
cause  for  concern  A  rise  In  the  price  level 
of  2  percent  a  year  would  mean  a  doubling 
of  prices  In  35  yeaxs,  assuming  such  a  rise 
did  not.  In  the  meantime,  lead  to  even  more 
serious  trouble. 

Among  other  trends  of  Inflationary  char- 
acter, are  the  continuing  demands  for  Oov- 
ernment spending,  although  combined  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  expenditures  already 
total  30  percent  of  our  total  output.  With 
taxation  near  this  level  of  30  percent  of  groaa 
national  product,  resistance  to  further  t&xM 
to  finance  more  Government  spending  la 
great,  and  the  temptation  Is  ever  present  to 
finance  additional  activities  with  additional 
debt,  and  to  monetize  that  debt — in  short, 
to  finance  by  Inflation 

The  price-wage  spiral,  arising  from  the 
overwhelming  power  of  big  labor  and  big 
business,  is  another  element  in  this  danger 
We  only  recently  have  seen  several  examples 
of  increased  prices  and  wages.  In  the  face  of 
declining  economic  activity.  Wage  in- 
creases should  be  geared  to  Increased  pro- 
ductivity and  the  gains  of  labor  smd  In- 
dustry In  Increased  productivity  must  be 
shared  with  consumers  In  the  form  of  lower, 
or  at  least  stable,  prices.  If  we  are  to  halt 
the  wage-price  spiral. 

Another  element  of  the  inflation  situa- 
tion Is  the  fact  that  a  substantial  number 
of  the  American  people,  despite  several  re- 
cessions, have  been  prosp>eroiis  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Many  of  them,  despite  lec- 
tures from  economists  and  bcmkers.  have 
accepted  the  inevitability  of  Inflation  and 
think  they  can  beat  It.  although  others  may 
not.  You  and  I  know  that,  in  the  long  riui, 
they  will  be  proven  wrong.  Yet  we  must 
admit  that  exhortations  for  austerity  and 
thrift  in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  do  not  have  the  appeal 
they  once  had. 

The  Importance  of  persuading  our  own 
people  to  exercise  restraint  is  emphasized  by 
another  factor — that  Is  our  Internauonal 
balance  of  payments  During  the  past  28 
years,  the  US.  dollar  was  basically  under- 
valued In  relation  to  the  currencies  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  Suddenly,  within  the  past 
few  years,  the  Imbalance  between  the  dollar 
and  major  foreign  currencies  began  to  be 
adjusted  In  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan, 
efforts  were  made  to  reduce  budget  deflclta 
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and.  In  some  c<^iuntrles.  to  provide  surpluses, 
which,  combined  with  monetary  policies 
curbed  or,  at  least,  diminished  the  pressures 
of  Infiation.  In  the  meantime  these  nations 
I  some  with  our  foreign  aid  helpi  vastly  ex- 
panded their  own  relatively  new  and  iow- 
Ci>«t  prixluction.  resulting  in  lower  imports 
from  the  United  States  The  era  of  the 
dollar  shortage  ended,  and  we  began  to  be 
concerned  about  our  gold  supply  and  the 
possibility,  however  remote,  of  a  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  Anaong  the  factors  in  the 
problem  of  balancing  our  payments  was  the 
strong  trend  among  major  American  Ind'os- 
tries  to  build  new  plants  abroad,  to  supply 
foreign  markets  firrmerly  supplied  from  the 
United  Slates-  and,  in  some  cAses  even  to 
supply  the  American  market  from  abroad 
This  reflected  a  business  Judgment  as  to  our 
competitive  position  in  international  trade, 
and  decisions  by  our  own  businessmen  that 
production  abroad  could  be  more  profitable 

In  Europe,  governments  created  common 
markets,  the  "Inner  Six"  and  the  "Outer 
Seven,"  indicating  a  determination  t-j  create 
political -economic  entities  which  would  per- 
mit large-scale  production  and  trade  advan- 
tages in  European  markets  not  shared  with 
VIS 

While  these  developments  Indicated  dlf- 
flcultles  for  the  United  States,  they  also  dem- 
onstrated the  absolute  necessity  of  con- 
trolling Inflation  As  Dr  Per  Jacobsson.  Di- 
rector of  the  International  Monetary  Funds, 
has  said : 

"Any  individual  country  that  embarks 
upon  inflation  will  do  so  at  much  greater 
risk,  for  gone  are  the  days  when  any  one 
country  that  Inflated  might  hope  to  be 
saved  by  inflation  elsewhere  Any  country 
which  t<:>day  pernnlts  the  price  level  to  go  on 
rising  will  be  exposed  to  balance-of-psy- 
nients  difUciiltles.  and  also  before  long,  as  its 
competitive  power  declines,  to  a  deteriora- 
tion In  its  employment  situation  There 
has  been  a  (rrowlng  realization  of  such  dan- 
gers, and  in  more  than  one  rcantry.  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  untoward  development*  has 
been  cited  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  more 
cautious  fiscal  and  credit  p>ollcle6  " 

And  so  It  has  been  in  our  own  coimtry — 
concern  over  our  International  position  has 
been  a  strong  factor  In  favor  of  fiscal  re- 
straint 

In  the  meantime  our  deficit  In  balance  of 
payments,  of  $3  7  billion  In  1959.  was  reduced 
by  a  rise  In  exp<irts  In  1960  Expyerts.  how- 
ever, predict  another  deficit  of  from  $2.5  to 
$3  billion  In  1960  taut  our  gold  outfiow 
slowed  down  from  $2  3  billion  In  1958.  to  §1.1 
billion  In  1959.  and  to  only  $96  million  In 
the  first  4  months  of  1960  That  Is  the  trib- 
ute paid  by  foreign  moneychangers  to  otir 
present  control  of  inflation. 

Whatever  the  coiu'^e  our  economy  In  the 
future  may  take,  you,  whose  promise  of  lead- 
ership is  evidenced  by  your  attendance  here, 
will  play  in  Important  role.  The  commercial 
banking  system  will,  I  hope,  continue  to  be 
a  vital  Instrument  In  the  monetary  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  If  It  continues 
to  grow  In  Importance,  your  responsibility 
for  participating  also  grows  Therefore.  I 
tirge  you  to  play  a  greater  role  on  both  sides 
of  the  relationship— not  only  In  your  busi- 
ness of  banking,  but  also  In  that  which  Is 
the  business  of  all  of  us — government. 
Bankers,  probably  least  of  any  group  In  this 
country,  can  afford  to  let  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment, or  politics,  if  you  please,  go  by  de- 
fault to  others  with  less  to  contribute  to  it 
and  with  less  awareness  of  what  is  involved. 

Through  studies  here  that  have  supple- 
mented practical  experience,  all  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  operations  of  the  market- 
places of  commerce.  It  Is  the  nature  of  your 
calling  to  be  concerned  with  fluctuating 
values  of  tangible  commodities. 

But  you  have  the  responsibilities  common 
to  all  good  citizens  to  keep  yourselves  thor- 
oughly   Informed    and    actively    concerned 


about    the    marketplace    of    ideas    and     the 
things  of  the  spirit. 

Is  democracy  being  sold  short?  If  so,  you 
should  know  how,  by  whom  and  why  Is 
the  st.:>ck  of  competitive  free  enterprise  on 
the  decline''  You  know  as  much  as  anyone 
.'ibovit  its  earnings  and  dividend  record 

To  what  extent  have  our  liberties  been 
mortgaged ''  At  what  rate  are  they  being 
discounted?  Is  a  spirit  of  materialism  low- 
ering our  traditional  standard  of  morality 
and  lnt.egrity? 

These  are  the  areas  into  which  I  would 
h  .pe  tc  see  bankers  venture  In  e\er-growlng 
numbers  partly  because  they  are  men  of  dis- 
ciplined and  orderly  mJnds.  well  able  to  ac- 
quit themselves  with  credit,  and  partly  be- 
cause they  themselves  long  have  been  the 
symbol  and  the  target  against  which  Com- 
munist propaganda  is  aimed 

In  the  Communist  line,  the  United  States 
Is  mone>  mad  and  war  crazy;  the  "lackeys  of 
Wall  Street"  manipulate  its  foreign  policy 
toward  war  so  they  can  fatten  on  the  profits 
of  blood  and  the  already  bloated  bankers 
direct  domestic  policy  so  they  can  squeeze 
the  last  ounce  of  usury  out  of  the  tolling 
masses 

I  would  like  to  see  developed  among  our 
future  t>ank  leaders  a  passionate  and  vigor- 
ous determination  to  flpht  these  lies  with  the 
truth  at  every  turn 

The  roie  you  have  played  in  encouraging 
thrift,  promoting  fiscal  stability,  financing 
the  orderly  growth  of  industry  underwriting 
residential  construction,  fighting  Inflation. 
and  helping  free  Americans  provide  for  their 
own  security  In  old  age,  is  one  In  which  you 
should  take  great  pride 

But   this   role   is   not   complete    until    it    is 
broadly  understood  and   widely  appreciated 
Since    It    Is    being   distorted    by    Communist 
propaganda.    It    should    be   corrected    by    the 
forceful  presentation  of  Its  true  nature. 

It*  vital  significance  in  the  growth  of  our 
economy  must  be  stressed  over  and  over 
again  in  the  forum  tJiat  I  have  called  the 
marketplace  of  Ideas  Y<u  cannot  enter 
this  fiercely  competitive  market  without  full 
preparation  and  sober  determination  to  re- 
main on  Its  trading  floor  permanently  Once 
in  It,  you  can  never  sell  your  seat  and  drop 
out,  because  each  generation  personifies  a 
new  group  of  customers  shopping  for  easy 
answers  and  unearned  increment. 

It  must  be  your  role  to  sell  them  something 
better,  something  of  endurlnp  value,  some- 
thing that  will  cost  them  time  and  efTort 
but  will  pay  lasting  dividends  in  human 
progress  toward  a  better  and  finer  world 

Your  own  commission  as  salesmen  for  de- 
mocracy will  be  worth  all  your  effort,  all 
your  time,  all  your  energies,  for  you  will  be 
buying  liberty  and  freedom  for  yourselves, 
your  children,  and  for  generations  yet  un- 
born 

A  fight  for  the  preservation  of  private  en- 
terprise and  American  constitutional  liberty 
Is  a  fight  for  the  preservation  of  a  form  of 
government  based  upon  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  Let  us,  therefore,  never  forget  the 
advice  of  a  great  President  (A  the  United 
States: 

"If  our  civilization  is  to  survive  mate- 
rially. It  mtist  be  redeemed  spiritually.  It 
can  be  saved  only  by  becoming  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ  and  made  free  and  happy 
by  the  practices  that  spring  from  that  spirit. 
Only  thus."  said  Woodrow  Wilson,  "can  dis- 
content be  driven  out  and  the  shadows  lifted 
from  the  road  ahead." 


SECRETARY  GATES'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
DEFENSE 

Mi-  BRIDGES  Mr  President,  in  view 
of  the  salient  importance  of  our  milit-arj- 
establishment,  and  the  utter  necessity 
of    assuring    its    continuing    efficiency. 


Ajnencan  citizens  can  derive  d-^ep  satis- 
faction and  genuine  confidence  from  the 
manner  m  which  the  present  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  is  di- 
rectmg  the  vast,  complicated  and  neces- 
sarily exc)ensive  defense  effort. 

The  May  28  issue  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  Journal  contained  an  in- 
teresting article  concerning  some  of  the 
si^ps  Secretary  Gates  has  taken  to  en- 
hance the  efficiency  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. This  article,  entitled  "Secre- 
tar>'  Gates  Moves  Quietly  Toward 
Reorganization  Without  Legislation." 
clearly  points  up  how  constructive, 
fundamental,  and  far-reaching  improve- 
ments in  our  defense  structure  are  bemg 
effected  by  Secretary  Gates  through 
sound  administrative  action  rather  than 
by  unnecessary  recourse  to  statutory 
changes. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware, 
perhaps  the  most  important  step  since 
passage  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  has  been  taken  by  Secretary  Gates 
through  his  policy  of  personally  meeting 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This 
has  strengthened  the  fundamentally 
sound  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system,  it 
has  made  ci\alian  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary a  meaningful  concept,  and  it  has 
genuinely  improved  planning  procedures 
at  the  seat  of  Government. 

Hanson  Baldwin,  the  distinguished 
military  wTiter  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  descnt>ed  Secretary  Gates'  Jomt 
Chiefs  of  Staff  policy  m  the  followmg 
terms; 

Secretary  of  Defense  Thom^as  S  Gates  has 
galvanized  the  decision-making  prcxress  of 
Government  by  the  simple  expedient  of  mak- 
ing decisions. 

Another  recent  and  far-reaching  con- 
tribution toward  greater  military  effec- 
tiveness was  Secretary  Gates'  decision 
to  consolidate  the  vast  worldwide  com- 
mimication  systems  of  the  military-  serv- 
ices. This  action  is  designed  to  save 
money,  improve  strategic  communica- 
tions, and  result  in  more  efficient  use  of 
existing  and  future  communications 
facilities  for  defense  purposes. 

The  article  also  indicates  the  con- 
structive activity  of  Secretary  Gates  with 
respect  to  missile  testing,  toxilotncal  re- 
search, improved  utilization  of  service 
hospital  facilities,  and  examination  of 
reserve  matters. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  one  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  Secretary 
Gates'  improvements  is  found  m  the  fact 
that  all  this  fine  work  is  being  done  with- 
out clamor  and  demands  for  another  de- 
fense reorganization.  This,  of  course, 
underlines  the  fact  that  the  defense  re- 
organization of  1958  was.  and  is.  essen- 
tially sound  It  also  demonstrates  that 
constructive-  improvement  can  be  made 
in  the  defen.'^e  structures  within  the 
framework  of  the  1958  act  without  legis- 
lative action 

Secretary  Gates'  action,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
is  highly  reassuring  to  all  those  in  the 
Senate  who  have  long  contended  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  St^ff  system  is  fun- 
damentally sound  and  infinitely  su- 
perior to  any  system  of  high  command 
involving  a  single  chief  of  staff  and  na- 
tional general  staff.  The  preservation 
of  the  Jomt  Chiefs   of   Stall  system  is 
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imperative  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
national  security.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  concept  assures  realism  in  strate- 
gic planning  through  the  very  smiple 
but  effective  device  of  combining  au- 
thority to  plan  with  responsibility  for 
execution  of  those  plans.  This  a.s  ac- 
comphshed  by  the  Joint  Chief.s  of  Staff 
members  also  being  the  uniformed  chief.s 
of  their  respective  services.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  salient,  indispensable  fea- 
ture of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  concept. 
The  strengthening  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  system,  as  has  been  so  corLsTuc- 
tively  accom^plished  by  Secretar--  Gates' 
policies,  helps  protect  tins  and  other 
features  of  the  concept  that  make  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  so  vr.al  to  our  na- 
tional survival. 

The  country  is  indeed  fortiuiate  to 
have  as  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  S. 
Gates,  Jr  .  who  is  demonstrating  an  ex- 
emplary administrative  ability,  a  pro- 
found understanding  of  defense  oreanl- 
zation.  and  a  high  sen.se  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  discharge  of  the  tnist  veste<i 
in  h:m  in  these  times  of  int-^rnaMona! 
tensions. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  this  ar- 
ticle In  the  Army  N.^vv  and  Air  Force 
Journal.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
thf^  Record  at  this  point. 

There  beme  no  objection,  the  article 
wa,s  ordpred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ollo'A  s : 
Secrftvrt     G^tes     M  v:-s     Qietlt    Tow.^rd 

IlEORG.Wr/ATinN-        WiTHOfT        LEGISLATION 

Serretarv  of  Defense  Gat€s  ts  reorganizing 
Irr '^■'^^rtant  service  operattona  without  the 
ai  1     r  new  legislation. 

F.-  m  missile  ranges  and  global  communl- 
ca:.  r.s  to  atomics  and  toxics,  Secretary 
G.i'-:>s  is  centralizing  command  and  control 
of  rr.;  ;'   -v     peratlons  at  the  Defense  level. 

As  .SP'^T'-.irv  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Gates  op- 
pr)8ecl  cenT,^azation  of  authority  In  a  single 
Chief  of  Suirf  He  was  in  the  forefront  of 
resistance  to  those  who  argued  for  a  single 
service. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Gates  has  not 
changed  these  views,  but  he  Is  using  the 
full  powers  of  his  office  aa  they  have  never 
been  used  before,  to  achieve  Increased  uni- 
fication within  the  terms  of  existing  legis- 
lation. 

The  key  to  tie  new  unification  theme  Ls 
the  greatly  Increasing  authority  which  Is 
being  given  to  Dr.  Herbert  F.  York,  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 

MISSILE     TEST     SHUT 

In  the  mulUmllllon-dollar  field  oX  mis- 
sile testing.  Secretary  Gates  concurred  In 
the  proposal  of  Dr.  York  to  centralize  direc- 
tion of  all  test  ranges  In  the  office  of  the 
Director  of   Research   and   Engineering. 

This  led  to  the  shift  of  MaJ.  Oen.  Donald 
N  Yates,  USAP,  for  6  years  Commander  of 
the  Air  Force  Missile  Test  Center  at  Patrick 
AFB.  Fla.,  to  the  Pentagon  In  three-star 
rank  as  Deputy  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  (Ranges  and  Space 
Ground  Support) . 

General  Yates  and  Mr.  Alvin  G.  Wag- 
goner, Assistant  Director  of  Research  and 
E.iglneerlng,  have  been  given  full  authority 
by  Secretary  Gates  lo  act  for  Dr.  York  on 
all  matters  Involving  missile  and  space 
ranges  and  associated  ground  stations. 

Lieutenant  General  Yates  win  have  oper- 
ational supervision  of  the  Atlantic  Miasile 
Range  off  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  which  until 
now  has  been  the  responsibility  or  the  Air 


Force:  the  White  .^'ar.ds  M'.wll'^  Rftr.e"  N 
Mex  for  which  the  A,-:r.v  has  b^en  ex'>ru- 
tive  agent;  and  the  P.icific  Miss!!''  Ran;-  at 
Point  Mugu,  Calif  .  for  which  the  Navy  has 
held  primary  responsibility. 

TOXICS     REORGANIZATION 

Another  meaaure  of  Dr  York's  Increasing 
power  under  the  centralized  control  ap- 
proach was  the  May  ID  announcement  that 
toxicoioglcal  research  In  the  Armed  Forces 
has  been  consolidated  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency. 

The  Pentagon  announcement — it  was 
made  by  Dr.  York — aald:  "The  constantly 
increasing  use  of  a  variety  of  chemlcaia  by 
the  military  services  under  widely  differing 
conditiona  has  emphasized  the  need  for  a 
more  centrally  coordinated  research  pro- 
gram " 

Dr.  York's  announcement  noted  that  one 
objective  Is  to  reduce  the  leadtlme  In  facil- 
itating the  early  practical  use  of  new  chem- 
ical products. 

The  drive  to  cut  leadtlme  'has  been  a 
major  l^^or  in  Secretary  Gates'  declsioa  to 
give  the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  increased  coordination  and 
control  responsibilities  over  research  and 
development  projects  and  actlvlUee  In  all 
the  services. 

The  drive  to  achieve  econoniles  In  money 
and  manpower  Is  another  motivating  factor 
la  the  new  reorganization  actions. 

SATILLIT*    HOSPTTALS 

Secretary  Gates  Is  seeking  to  attain  Im- 
proved utilization  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  hospitals  In  the  U.S.  selected  medi- 
cal facilities  In  a  particular  area  will  be 
classified  as  "regional  hospitals,"  with  other 
hospitals  In  that  area  tabbed  for  satellite 
status. 

Here,  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  political 
flyback. 

Take  the  case  In  Texas,  represented  by 
Senator  LTVDo^r  JoHN3o^f,  who  heads  the 
Armed  Services  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee, and  Representative  Pattl  Kildat,  second 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

It  is  being  propoeed  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  the  new  1,000-bed  hospital  at 
Lackland  AFB,  Tex  ,  be  given  "regional" 
status,  with  the  Army's  Brooke  General  Hos- 
pital at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  tentatively 
identified  as  a  "satellite"  facility.  Senator 
Johnson  and  Representative  Kildat  have 
expressed  concern  that  this  action  could  Im- 
pair the  medical  services  which  are  ceilings 
in  excess  of  those  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

COMMtTNICATIONS   ACENCT  CREATED 

Following  the  pattern  which  has  been  used 
in  creation  of  the  Defense  Atomic  Support 
Agency,  which  Is  responsible  for  nuclear 
weapxDns  work  In  all  the  services,  Secretary 
Gates  has  established  an  all-service  Defense 
Communications  Agency. 

It  wUl  operate  all  long-dlsUnce  commu- 
nications' in  the  services,  exclusive  of  self- 
contained  tactical  systems. 

The  Army  had  hoped  to  be  given  this  re- 
sponsibility, but  lost  out  when  Secretary 
Gates  determined  that  centralized  control 
was  desirable.  The  new  Communications 
Agency  wUl  report  directly  through  the  JCS 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  effect  it  will  be  an  arm  of  the  JCS 
Joint  Staff,  much  the  same  as  the  Defense 
Atomic  Support  Agency,  but  again  not  in- 
cluded under  the  400  officer  Joint  Staff 
limitation. 

JCS     OPEBATIONS    STAJT 

The  JCS  officer  celling  will  niake  It  im- 
possible for  Secretary  Gates  to  project  the 
new  reorganization  plan  to  what  seemingly 
is  a  logical  conclusion,  namely  the  buildup 
of  the  JCS  operations  staff. 


As  it  stands  now.  each  of  the  services  has 
a  three-star  officer  In  charge  of  operations, 
but  the  JCS  J-  3,  Is  only  a  two-star  officer. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  any  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, seeking  to  push  centralization  of  com- 
mand and  control  would  need  to  go  to  Con- 
gress for  legislative  approval.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  JCS  will  need  to  be  strengthened, 
unless  the  policy  remains  to  create  additional 
agencies  to  do  the  work  of  the  JOS. 

But  no  legislative  changes  have  been  nec- 
essary for  Secretary  Oatee  to  accomplsh  the 
actions  reported  here.  He  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  broad  powers  Congress  intended 
him  to  have  In  the  defense  reorganisations 
of  1953  and  1958 

nSCAL     1062    IKPACT 

As  work  goes  forward  on  the  fiscal  1962 
budget,  there  is  no  question  that  In  a  num- 
ber of  areas — most  notably  research  and 
engineering — the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
going  to  exert  more  influence  at  an  early 
time  than  ever  before. 

Dr.  York  and  his  associates  will  wield  an 
increasingly  powerful  Influence  on  weapons 
plans  lor  the  feature.  This  means  Inevi- 
tably a  relative  loss  of  Influence  by  the 
services. 

It  also  means  that  if  the  JCS  is  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  wej^pons  plans,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  President  will  rely 
heavily  on  the  counsel  of  Dr.  York  to  resolve 
the  differences  among  the  professional  mili- 
tary men.  ^ 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  Is  a  vital 
step  forward  to  strengthen  the  concept  of 
civilian  control. 

There  are  others  who  say  that,  unless  care- 
fully controlled,  there  Is  a  danger  that  too 
many  decisions  affecting  military  operations 
will  be  made  by  Department  of  Defense  of- 
ficials who  are  not  professionally  competent 
to  make  them,  and  who  do  not  have  the  di- 
rect responsibility  for  their  execution. 
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KEEPING  THE  PEACE :  THE  TEST  OF 
OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  an  en- 
lightening summary  of  the  history  and 
results  of  personalized  diplomacy,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  recent  stim- 
mit  collapse  and  the  situation  respect- 
ing Japan,  appeared  June  20,  1960.  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  was  an  article. 
"Report  from  Washington."  written  by 
the  able  and  experienced  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Tribune,  Mr. 
Walter  Trohan. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues In  Its  entirety,  but  ask  their 
special  attention  to  these  two  lines: 

All  Is  not  lost  by  a  long  shot.  The  sun 
will  rise  and  set  without  being  reddened  by 
American   bloodshed. 

Mr.  President.  I  draw  attention  to 
these  lines  because  they  reflect  the  fund- 
amental purpose  of  our  foreign  policy — 
a  purpose  which  we  sometimes  seem  to 
forget.  The  purpose  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy is  to  keep  the  peace.  That  is  the 
test. 

During  the  past  7^  years — since  the 
close  of  the  Korean  war — our  foreign 
policy  has  been  eminently  successful. 
We  have  kept  the  peace.  No  American 
ai-mies  are  fighting  in  foreign  lands.  No 
American  blood  is  wetting  alien  soil. 
No  American  boys  are  dying  on  faraway 
battlefields. 

Diplomatic  blowups  are  disturbing, 
but  they  are  neither  fatal  nor  final.  In 
some  instances,  such  blowups  might  even 
be  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  understand- 


ing and  future  efforts.  1  oelieve  that  to 
be  true  in  the  case  of  the  summit  col- 
lapse, and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  case 
of  the  student-Socialist  riots  in  Japan 

Mr.  Trohan's  excellent  analysis  forti- 
fies my  belief  that,  in  the  long  run, 
traditional  diplomatic  method.s.  carried 
out  by  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
of  our  Foreign  Service,  offe^  the  best 
hope  for  successful  international  rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Walter 
Trohan's  article  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  From  Washington 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Foreign  travel  by  American  Presidents  has 
almost  Invariably  been  bad  news  for  the 
American  people 

Althc>ugh  Presidents  have  rejoiced  over 
shouts  of  welcome,  they  also  have  suffered 
■tinging  humiliations  Both  can  be  dis- 
mlased  as  temporary  and  relatively  mean- 
ingless. It  is  the  lasting  effects  of  some 
Presidential  visits  abroad— dealp  executed  in 
secrecy — that  have  plagued  the  American 
people. 

Although  it  would  be  silly  to  dismiss  the 
actual  and  potential  gravity  of  the  with- 
drawal of  President  Elsenhower's  Invitation 
to  visit  Japan  in  the  face  of  leftist  Inspired 
mob  violence,  there  is  no  sound  reason  for 
beating  our  collective  brains  against  the 
walling  wall  All  is  not  lost  by  a  long  shot 
The  sun  will  rise  and  set  without  being 
reddened   by  American   bloodshed 

SHOULD  PRESIDENTS  REMAIN    ALOOF? 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  Com- 
munists contrived  to  win  a  brief  advantage, 
but  the  battle  for  Japan  is  not  lost  nor  the 
war  for  men's  minds  When  the  final  ap- 
praisal is  made  by  history.  It  could  be  that 
the  verdict  may  be  that  the  Communists 
outraged  truth  once  again,  but  the  non- 
Ccmmunlst  nations  really  won  by  learning 
to  distrust  despicable  tactics  and  revived 
truth  by  throwing  Communist  lies  back  into 
t?;f>  Te^T>;     '.   KihI  propagandi8t.s 

N>',pr*i;f:'-s.5.  there  is  the  question  as  to 
whether  .^merican  Presidents  should  expnase 
themselves  to  the  immediate  arena  of  con- 
flict, instead  of  remaining  secure  and  aloof 
In  the  White  House  President  Elsenhower 
has  said  he  considers  his  touring  worth  the 
effort,  regardless  of  frustrations  We  can 
wonder  whether  he  enhances  his  prestige  or 
the  detached  working  of  his  mind  by  expos- 
ing himself  to  the  tirades  of  Nikita  S.  Khru- 
shchev in  Paris  or  the  indecision  of  host 
leaders,  as  In  Tokyo 

Woodrow  Wilson  Initiated  personalized 
diplomacy  by  attending  the  Versailles  peace 
treaty  talks.  Although  he  left  the  United 
States  professing  to  be  dedicated  to  open 
covenants  openly  arrived  at,  he  was  sucked 
Into  the  maelstrom  of  secrecy  which  had 
long  been  a  feature  of  European  power  poli- 
tics. The  resulting  treaty  sowed  the  seeds 
of  World  War  n. 

MAKE  "ITNCONDmONAL    SURRENDER'"  POLICT 

The  Second  World  War  was  marked  by  a 
series  of  foreign  Junkets  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  which  spelled  pro- 
gressively bad  tidings  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. Off  Newfoundland,  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  Roosevelt  planned 
parallel  action  with  British  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  while  professing  to  be  neutral. 

At  Casablanca,  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  "unconditional 
surrender,"  which  prolonged  tlie  war  and 
complicated  the  peace      At   Quebec  he  pro- 


mulgated the  Carthaginian  peace  dividing 
Germany.  At  Teheran  he  began  yielding  to 
Russian  territorial  demands,  which  were 
ratified  at  Yalta  to  give  communism  captive 
nations  In  Europe  and  extend  its  sway  in 
Asia.  Other  conferences  contributed  to 
American  headaches 

At  Potsdam,  President  Truman  ratified 
the  F  D  R  concessions.  He  left  Germany 
divided  and  Berlin  Isolated  without  a  sure 
road  of  access. 

WEST  CAINS   NOTHING  AT  FIRST  SUMMIT 

President  Elsenhower  went  to  Geneva  In 
1955  for  the  first  summit  meeting.  Noth- 
ing was  accomplished  by  the  Western  powers. 
Russia  did  manage  to  lull  some  nations  into 
believing  that  business  could  be  done  to- 
ward p>eace  with  the  Communists.  The  sec- 
ond siunmlt  meeting  last  May  made  It  ex- 
plosively clear  that  trustworthy  agreements 
are  likely  to  remain  as  elusive  as  ever 

In  between,  the  President  attended  a 
NATO  conference  In  Paris,  huddled  with 
Western  leaders  in  their  capitals,  and  under- 
took good  will  missions  to  Europe.  Asia. 
Africa,  and  South  America.  In  the  brief 
honeymoon  which  followed  Khrushchev's 
propaganda  visit  to  this  country,  President 
Elsenhower  was  cheered  even  by  Commu- 
nists. However,  these  Joyous  tours  had  no 
more  lasting  effect  than  the  sad  cancellation 
forced  by  the  howls  of  the  Tokyo  mob. 


AMERICAN  ATTITUDE  TOW.ARD 
COMMUNIST  OBJECTIONS  TO  EX- 
HIBITS AT  POI^EIGN  FAIRS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President  a  year 
ago  I  stood  in  this  Chamber  and  called 
attention  to  the  deplorable  demands  of 
the  Soviet  Government  with  respect  to 
certain  books  on  display  at  the  American 
Pair  in  Ma«;cow  I  recollect  that  the  So- 
viet Union  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
some  100  books  from  the  American  ex- 
hibit, including  the  World  Almanac. 

Now.  at  yet  another  mternatinnal  fair. 
the  Communists  have  found  cau.se  to  out- 
law the  showing  of  the  World  Almanac 
at  the  United  States  exhibit.  I  refer. 
Mr.  President,  to  the  InteiTiational  Fair 
at  Poznan,  where  the  head  of  ihe  Com- 
munist Party  in  Poland  has  rebuked 
American  officials  for  distributinp  copies 
of  the  World  Almanac. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  fipure  out  why 
this  publication  i.s  offensive  to  Soviet  of- 
ficials. The  Almanac  contains  a  wealth 
of  information  about  the  Fiee  World 
which  the  Communists  have  tried  for 
years  to  shield  from  its  citizens 

What  I  cannot  understand  however,  is 
the  report  from  Poznan  that  the  manager 
of  the  U.S.  exhibit  apologized  to  the 
Communist  Party  head  m  Poland.  Such 
a  reaction  to  intemperate  Communist  de- 
mands is  not  only  shocking;  it  is  ."^ick- 
ening^.  An  interesting  editorial  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Washington 
E)aily  News  entitled  "Apologizing  to  a 
Commie"  comments  on  this  d-^plorable 
episode.  This  is  a  thou.eht-orovckine 
and  hard-hitting  editorial,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  events  of  the 
past  few  months  should  provide  ample 
evidence  of  the  folly  of  utilizing  apologies. 
appeasements,  and  concessions  as  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  communism.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  for  u.>-  to  stop  bowing 
and    scraping    before    Gomulka.    Khru- 


shchev, and  their  ilk.  Hereafter.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  representatives  of  our 
Government  wii:  .see  fit  to  stand  up  to 
Communist  demands  and  operate  from 
a  position  of  strength. 

There  being  no  objfK-tion.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Apologizing  to  a  Commik 

Head  man  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
Poland.  W  Gomulka.  has  rebuked  i  the  press 
agency's  term  i  American  officials  for  dis- 
tributing copies  of  the  World  Almanac  at 
the  U.S.  exhibit  In  an  international  fair  at 
Poznan 

We  take  more  than  ordluary  interest  in 
this  because  the  famous  Almanac  is  publLshed 
by  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 

It  is  understandable  that  the  Almanac 
should  arouse  the  wrath  of  the  Communists 
because  It  ha.-;  a  number  of  factual,  objective 
references  to  unfortunate  Poland  Such  as 
the  fact  that  the  1&47  election  in  Poland  was 
completely  subverted  by  the  Communists, 
and  the  fact  that  ha.'-sh  working  conditions 
prevail  In  the  puppet  state. 

But  beyond  understanding  is  wliy  the 
American  manager  of  the  U  f-  exhibit.  A. 
Philip  Stockvls,  as  reported,  apologized  to 
Gomulka.  Stockvls  Is  an  emplnyee  of  the 
U.S.  Commerce  Department,  in  its  Office  of 
International  Trade  Fairs.  < 

What  kind  of  kowtowing  Is  this?  Can't 
the  United  States  select  Its  own  books  and 
gadgets  for  such  a  fair?  'What  should  we 
do — pass  out  Communist  brochures,  just  for 
good  will?  Moreover.  GomiUka  has  no  of- 
ficial standing.  He  Is  not  a  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, has  no  state  office,  but  merely 
heads  up  the  Communists  whc'  have  Poland 
under  their  heel  Why  .America  must 
apologize  to  this  characte.-  escapes  us.  We 
should  think  the  Commerce  Dep;irtment,  or 
Congress,  might  be  inquisitive  about  the 
matter. 


EXTENSION    OF    SOCIAL    SECURITT 
COVERAGE    TO    DOCTORS 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  today  passed  a  bill 
extending  social  security  coverage  to  doc- 
tors. I  introduced  similar  legislation  m 
the  Senate  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  I 
am  greatly  encouraged  by  th.e  House  ac- 
tion. 

I  understand  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  is  favorably  disposed  to  this 
legi-slation  and  there  is,  therefore,  an 
excellent  chance  that  the  doctors  of  this 
country  wall  at  last  be  brought  under  the 
social  security  system. 

We  all  know  of  doctors  who  devote 
their  lives  to  caring  for  the  health  and 
security  of  others,  but  make  little  pro- 
vision for  their  own  welfare. 

We  know  of  doctors  who.  at  the  close 
of  a  career  of  service  and  self-sacrifice. 
find  themselves  without  adequate  securi- 
ty for  their  final  j'ears.  And  we  know 
of  doctors  who.  because  of  the  strains 
and  tensions  of  their  work,  are  stricken 
in  the  prime  of  life,  without  opportunity 
to  provide  sufficiently  for  their  wives  and 
children. 

The  great  majority  of  doctors  want  so- 
cial security  coverage.  Wherever  they 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  mdi- 
cate  their  opinion  on  this  question,  they 
have  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
bemg  included. 
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I  am  aware  that  :n  the  past  some  med- 
ical organizations  purporting  to  speak 
for  all  doctors,  have  opposed  this  exten- 
sion of  coverage  But  a  study  nf  the 
reasons  for  this  opposition  reveals  that 
thes^  organizations  are  opfX)sed  not  pri- 
marily to  social  security  for  doctors,  but 
to  social  security  for  anyone.  They  op- 
pose the  basic  principle  of  this  program. 

The  Nation  long  ago  decided  in  favor 
of  social  security.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  doctors  have  also  decided  in 
its  favor.  Therefore  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  close  the  last  gap  in  our  social  se- 
curity system  by  extending  coverage  to 
the  doctors  of  this  country. 


ADDRESS    BY    GOVERNOR    ROCKE- 
FELLER AT  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVITS  M:  President.  I  desire 
to  call  atteniion  to  what  I  consider  a 
most  eloquent  and  most  important  ad- 
dress made  bv  Gov  Nelson  A.  Rockefel- 
ler, of  New  York,  at  the  National  Sun- 
day School  and  Baptist  Training  Union 
Congress,  of  the  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention, USA.  at  the  Memorial  Audi- 
torium at  Buffalo.  NY.,  on  June  17. 

Mr  President,  the  Governor  of  New 
York  ;s  a  Bapust.  as  is  well  known;  and 
on  that  occasion  he  was  speaking  to 
those  of  his  own  denomination. 

The  Governor  of  New  York  discussed 
the  i.'^sue  of  civil  rights,  and  made  such 
constructive  .'•ugs^estions  that  I  believe 
they  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress 

First.  Governor  Rockefeller  paid  a 
very  well  deserved  tribute  to  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Governor  Rockefeller  then  made  some 
very  constructive  and  practical  sugges- 
tions, which  I  believe  should  be  care- 
fully considered  and  acted  on. 

For  example,  as  regards  school  de- 
segregation, which  has  bogged  down  in 
certain  .southern  communities.  Governor 
Rockefeller  suKirested  ti.at  closed  chan- 
nels of  communication  must  be  opened, 
tensions  must  be  eased,  and  a  coopera- 
tive solution  of  local  problems  should 
be  sought. 

Governor  Rf>ckefeller  suggested  in 
effect  the  need  for  part  III  of  the  Civil 
Riehts  Act,  which  has  been  defeated 
here,  although  by  close  votes.  Part  III, 
as  proposed,  of  that  act  would  have  au- 
thorized the  Attorney  General  to  insti- 
tute school  desegregation  suits  in  repre- 
sentative cases. 

Governor  Rockefeller  also  suggested 
tha:  Congress  authorize  technical  and 
financial  aid  to  States  and  localities 
which  encounter  difficulties  in  connec- 
tion with  school  desegregation,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  President's  Committee  on 
Government  Contracts  be  given  statu- 
tory status. 

Of  course,  the  last  two  ltem.s  were 
sought  by  the  administration,  but  were 
defeated  here. 

Governor  Rockefeller  suggested  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  initiate  a 
full-scale  review  of  existing  State  fair 
employment  practice  laws,  such  as  the 
pioneering  law  of  this  type  which  was 
enacted  in  New  York  State,  where  that 
law  has  worked  so  successfully.  Gov- 
ernor RockefeDer  suggested  that  we  must 


provide  equality  of  treatment  in  regard 
to  the  various  phases  of  this  situation, 
and  stated  that  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  should  be  empowered, 
upon  a  substantiated  complaint  by  ex- 
cluded workers,  to  refuse  to  certify 
unions  that  discriminate  in  membership. 

Governor  Rockefeller  made  certain 
very  constructive  suggestions  about  dis- 
crimination on  grounds  of  race.  For 
instance,  as  regards  housing,  he  pointed 
out  the  need  for  what  I  have  called  for 
many  times  and  have  besought  from  this 
administration  and  from  the  preceding 
administration — namely,  an  executive 
order,  by  means  of  which  a  great  deal 
could  be  done  to  bar  discrimination  in 
areas  in  which  the  FTIA  and  other  Gov- 
ernment housing  agencies  extend  credit 
or  guarantee  mortgages. 

Governor  Rockefeller  reminded  his 
audience  that  in  some  southern  post 
oflBce  buildings  there  are  still  segregated 
washrooms — a  situation  about  which  I 
shall  make  some  factual  inquiries  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  because  cer- 
tainly that  condition  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

Finally,  the  Governor  pointed  out 
that— 

Leadership  backed  by  the  flrm  and  dedi- 
cated use  of  the  tools  of  law  is  essential. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  the  denial 
of  equal  opportunity  is  one  of  the  most 
missive  responsibilities  to  the  United 
States,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Many  of  us  have  seen  some  grave  diffl- 
culties  in  communities  which  are  expe- 
riencing the  evil  results  of  a  heritage  of 
discrimination  and  segregation,  because 
of  the  action  of  persons  who  are  sup- 
pressing others  or  of  persons  who  feel 
themselves  deprived  and  put  upon  and 
denied  opportunity,  and  therefore  have, 
until  they  get  a  feeling  of  confidence 
and  belonging,  a  feeling  of  rebellion. 
That  does  not  mean  that  any  such  per- 
sons are  any  less  guilty  of  breaches  of 
public  order  for  which  they  may  be  re- 
sponsible. But  it  certainly  indicates  how 
far  we  have  to  move  if  we  wish  to  bring 
about  the  correction  of  those  situations. 
Certainly  our  job  here  is  to  make  it 
possible  to  avoid  such  diflBculties  in  a 
community  sense,  rather  than  to  per- 
mit those  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
or  to  refuse  to  do  something  about 
changing  such  conditions. 

Certainly  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
our  country  to  practice  what  it  preaches 
in  the  view  of  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Obviously  that  will  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  expressions  of  the  true  spirit  of 
our  country,  and,  therefore,  of  its  foreign 
policy. 

4  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Governor  Rockefeller's  address 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 
Excerpts  of  Remarks  bt  Govebnor  Rocxi- 

FELLER    PREP.^RED    FOR    DELIVEKT    AT   NATIONAL 

Sunday  School  and  Baptist  Training 
Union  Congress  of  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention USA..  Inc..  Memorial  AtJDiroRirM. 
Buffalo,  NY.,  Pridat,  June  17,  1960 
I  am  delighted  to  Join  with  you  in  this 
meeting  dedicated  to  furthering  the  spiritual 


life  of  oiir  Nation.  The  church  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  God's  Word  Is  profoundly  concerned 
with  the  tuner  growth  of  the  Individual  hu- 
man being — and  with  the  rlghu  each  human 
being  enjoys  to  pursue  self -realization.  I 
should  therefore  like  to  talk  with  you  to- 
night, as  a  fellow  Baptist  and  a  fellow  Amer- 
ican, on  this  subject  of  human  rights  and 
the  question  of  clvU  rights  In  America. 

This  Nation  was  created  to  give  expres- 
sion, validity  and  purpose  to  our  spiritual 
heritage  proclaiming  the  supreme  worth  of 
the  individual.  The  s.inctlty  and  dignity  of 
the  Individual  human  being  as  a  creature  of 
God  Is  proclaimed  In  the  very  document 
heralding  the  freedom  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  Declaration  of  Independence  not 
only  holds  that  "all  men  are  created  equal." 
but  also  asserts  that  "the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  natures  God"  are  the  source  of  American 
freedom. 

We  all  know  that  men  are  not  equal  In  the 
sense  of  being  exactly  alike.  The  individual- 
ity of  each  Is  the  mark  of  each  man's  free 
and  different  nature  and  development.  But 
we  do  know  that  all  men  are  equal  as  chil- 
dren of  God  and  brothers  to  one  another. 

Without  this  spiritual  definition  of  man. 
equality  has  no  meaning.  With  It.  equality 
has  glorious  meaning  And  It  is  the  spiritual 
heritage  of  America  which  must  guide  this 
Nation's  quest  for  the  full  realization  of  that 
Justice  and  equality  In  freedom  that  was  the 
goal  of  our  forefathers — and  that  remains 
our  goal  today. 

The  American  passion  for  Justice,  rising 
from  this  spiritual  heritage,  stirred  us  to 
life  as  a  nation.  And  it  is  only  this  passion 
for  Justice  that  can  give  nneanlng  to  our  life 
as  a  nation  today.  These  principles  and 
values  of  America  were  tested  by  a  terrible 
ordeal  a  century  ago.  It  required  a  Lincoln, 
and  a  CtvU  War.  to  prove  that  we  could  en- 
dure Rs  a  nation,  not  only  to  serve  our  heri- 
tage but  also  to  give  It  ever  fxiUer  exprc*- 
slon. 

Our  capacity  as  a  people  to  express  this 
heritage,  to  give  It  new  and  broader  mean- 
ing and  application.  Is  again  being  tested 
today — tested  In  our  Nation,  and  tested  In 
the  world.  These  are  times  of  revolution- 
ary and  rapid  change — In  science.  In  jxjlltlcs. 
In  economics  These  are  times  of  newly 
emerging  forces — new  aspirations,  new  needs, 
new  machines,  new  nations.  These  forces  of 
change,  while  they  bring  hope  of  the  new. 
often  brln^  challenge  and  even  fear  to  the 
old — whether  the  old  be  old  empires,  old 
prejudices,  or  simply  old  habits. 

And  In  a  nation  'so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated" as  America.  It  Is  a  tragedy  Indeed  to 
witness  the  fact  that  one  of  our  two  great 
political  parties  remains  hopelessly  divided — 
and  fearful — on  the  Issue  of  civil  rights. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration, more  progress  has  been  achieved 
toward  insuring  Justice  and  equality  for  all 
Americans — not  Just  some  Americans — than 
in  all  the  preceding  decades  that  followed 
the  ClvU  War.  This  progress  has  came  to 
the  Nation  with  little  if  any  help  from  a 
Democratic  Party  deeply  divided  against  It- 
self. This  division  within  the  Democratic 
Party — I  repeat— is  a  tragedy,  a  national 
tragedy  precisely  as  It  serves  to  undermine, 
to  embarrass,  to  delay  full  realization  of  the 
promise  Implicit  In  this  Nations  dedication 
to  the  principle  that  supreme  worth  lies  In 
the  Individual  human  being.  It  is  a  tragedy, 
too.  In  that,  almoet  constantly.  It  forces  the 
Democratic  leaders  to  stifle  the  voices  of 
their  own  consciences — to  evade  and  to  side- 
step the  serious  issues  of  civil  right*.  As  a 
result,  even  the  most  concerned  of  these 
leaders  tend  to  settle  for  a  policy  of  talk 
m\Jch — and  do  precious  little. 

I  do  not  wish  to  pretend  that  failure  In 
this  area  Is  entirely  a  partl.v»n  Issue.  There 
are  within  the  Democratic  Party  the  voices 
of  some  trying  to  lead  their   party  to  the 


path  of  pnjgress  And  the  Republican  record 
cannot  claim  perfection  either  In  tlie  Nation 
or  in  my  own  State  Here  in  New  Yo.-k  U.p 
Republican  Party  i'.as  provided  leadprship 
which  h.ta  nvvde  this  State  the  pi'^neer 
amon^  all  the  Siaieb  \n  putting  aK  end  t., 
dlacrltmnatlun  in  eiupioyment.  In  educalioii. 
In  publicly  assisted  housing,  and  In  places 
of  public  accommodation.  Yet  only  la«t 
March.  In  the  New  York  Legislature,  a  bill 
•poiuored  by  my  administration  tc)  combat 
the  erll  or  racl.il  and  religious  discrimination 
in  private  housing  and  the  sale  or  lease  of 
commercial  space — though  passed  by  the 
State  aasembly — was  blocked  in  a  State  sen- 
ate committee  In  which  the  Republicans 
have  a  majority.  The  failure  to  win  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  was  a  source  of  deep 
disappointment  to  me.  I  shall  continue  to 
press  for  passage  erf  this  measure,  and  am 
confident  that  It  will  win  approval  In  due 
time. 

While  -Ni*-  V.irk  ajid  other  States  have 
made  strides  toward  realization  of  the 
promise  In  the  American  spiritual  heritage 
through  their  actions  In  the  civil  rights 
field,  the  problem  Is  essentially  national. 
Therefore  I  would  set  forth  here  a  series  of 
national  policy  objectives  and  specific  pro- 
pcwals  In  this  field: 

First,  every  .American  must  be  absolutely 
guaranif-ed  the  nghi  to  vote  The  Justice 
Department  should  vlgi  rously  pursue  the 
remedy  provided  in  the  1960  act  In  asking 
courts  to  recognize  and  make  findings  as  to 
a  "pattern  or  practice"  of  depriving  any 
member  of  a  minority  of  the  right  to  vote — 
a  step  to  foster  voting  registration  under 
new  safejjuards  for  those  thousands  previ- 
ously denied  opportunity  to  register  or  vote 
The  first  moves  In  this  direction  are  now 
underway 

Second,  all  Americans  must  have  equal 
educational  opportunities.  Ttio  Federal 
Government  should  take  the  Initiative  In 
promoting  Intergroup  conferences  among 
those  who.  In  their  communities,  are  earnest- 
ly seeking  solutions  to  the  complex  problems 
i>f  school  desegregation — to  the  end  that 
closed  channels  of  communication  may  be 
opened,  tension  eased,  and  a  cooperative 
solution  of  local  problems  may  t)e  sought. 

The  Justice  Department  should  utilize 
vigorously,  as  needed,  the  powers  granted 
under  the  1960  law  to  obtain  court  Injunc- 
tions against  persons  obstructing  or  Interfer- 
ing with  a  school  desegregation  order  Issued 
by  a  Federal  court. 

The  Congress  should.  In  my  view,  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  Initiate  school  de- 
segregation suits  as  an  effective  counter  to 
efforts  In  some  "hard  core"  States  to  evade 
compUance  with  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  1954.  This  authorization  should 
apply  In  those  limited  situations  wherein 
private  litigation  cannot  be  effective 

The  Congr«'ss  should  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  provide  technical  and  financial  aid  to 
States  and  localities  meeting  difficulties  and 
incurring  special  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  development  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams looking  to  desegregation  In  their  pub- 
lic schools.  An  obviously  sound  administra- 
tion proposal  taking  steps  In  this  direction 
was  blocked  by  the  Democrats  In  Congress 
this  year. 

Third,  all  Americans  must  enjoy  equal  Job 
opportunities. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Government 
Contracts  should  be  given  a  statutory  and 
permanent  status.  Furthermore,  the  ClvU 
Rights  Commission  sliould  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  legislation  to  expand  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  Committee — to  the  end  that 
discrimination  may  be  ended  effectively  not 
only  on  all  work  performed  under  Ofjvern- 
ment  contracts  but  also  under  various  forms 
of  Qovemment  licenses  and  certificates. 


The  ClvU  Rlghte  Commission  ahoiiid  ini- 
tiate a  full-scale  review  of  existing  State 
f.ilr  employment  pnu-tlce  law.-;,  such  as  t).e 
py>r.per'.r.g  law  of  this  tj-pe  e.narted  In  Nt-w 
Y'lrk  State  k:.(\  of  prior  prof>osals  for  Fed- 
I  ral  FEPC  :ei:lf,lat;on.  with  the  objective 
of  deveiopliig  a  cooperative  and  voluntary 
Federal-State  program  iii  the  employment 
cirea. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  shotild 
be  empowered,  upon  a  substantiated  com- 
plaint by  excluded  workers,  to  refuse  to  cer- 
tify unions  that  discriminate  In  member- 
ship. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
training  programs  aimed  at  developing  the 
skills  of  thoee  now  working  in  marginal 
agricultural  employment  so  that  they  can 
obtain  employment  In  Industry,  notably  in 
the  new  Industries  moving  Into  the  South. 

Fourth,  every  American  should  be  able 
to  live  where  his  heart  desires  and  his  means 
;>ermlt.  As  we  have  successfully  recognized 
by  law  here  in  New  York,  government  as- 
sistance should  not  be  used  to  promote 
housing  operated  on  a  discriminatory  basis. 

Accordingly,  discrimination  should.  I  be- 
lieve, be  prohibited  by  Executive  order  In 
all  public  housing  subsidized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  principle  of  nondiscrimination  should 
next  be  applied  to  multiple-dwelling  housing 
constructed  with  mortgages  Insxired  under 
the  various  FHA  programs  In  those  States 
and  localities  which  now  have  antidiscrim- 
ination laws. 

And  with  the  experience  gained,  the  prm- 
clple  can  then  be  extended  to  FHA  and 
other  forms  of  federally  assisted  housing 
and  to  urban  renewal  programs  In  all 
States — with  due  consideration  to  so  pro- 
ceed as  to  minimize  any  adverse  effects 
on  the  rate  of  Increase  In  the  overall  supply 
of  housing. 

Fifth,  every  American  should  have  equal 
opportunity  of  public  employment  and  equal 
access  to  public  facilities.  All  Federal 
agencies  should  be  asked  to  review  their  own 
Internal  practices  and  employment  policies, 
particularly  In  field  offices.  For  example, 
some  southern  post  offices  still  maintain 
segregated  washrooms — a  constant  reminder 
of  a  philosophy  of  discrimination  All 
such  vestiges  of  discrimination  should  be 
eliminated  In  Federal  facllitlps  and  proce- 
dures, to  assure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Itself  clearly  lives  up  to  the  principle 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  deserve 
equal  treatment  under  law 

Leadership  backed  by  the  flrm  and  dedi- 
cated use  of  the  tools  of  law  is  essential. 
This  must  be  a  leadership  of  understanding, 
compassion,  and  perspective  It  must  be  a 
leadership  that  recognizes  the  problem  as 
one  not  confined  solely  to  any  one  ptirt  of  the 
coimtry.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact 
that  honest  efforts  to  attain  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  discrimination  are  being  made  by 
persons  of  good  will  in  all  regions  of  the 
country.  Heads  of  Federal  agencies  can  ef- 
fectively call  conferences — not  highly  pub- 
licized sessions,  but  sincere  working  confer- 
ences— on  specific  aspects  of  the  desegrega- 
tion problem  which  fall  within  their  admin- 
istrative domain. 

The  solutions  to  the  civil  rights  issue  lie 
In  many  areas.  They  are  to  be  found  In  law. 
In  government  action.  In  strengthening  of 
the  two-party  political  system,  and  In  sup- 
port of  public  officials  who  work  sincerely 
and  effectively  to  further  this  noble  cause. 

They  are  to  be  found  In  the  inspiring 
example,  the  moral  force,  and  the  appeal  to 
human  conscience  personified  In  the  qnlet 
dignity  and  courage  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  sit  at  the  segregated  lunch  coun- 
ters asking  nothing  more  than  the  treatment 
accorded  all  other  Americans 

They  are  to  be  found  In  the  honest  and 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  concerned  ajid  ded- 


icated Americans  uho  make  up  'he  great 
bulk  of  our  population.  They  are  to  be 
I'^und  m  the  i.earts  of  Americans — in  all 
parts  of  the  countrv". 

For  nr.  American  can  deny  that  the  great 
spiritual  heritage  of  this  Nation  the  heritage 
of  human  dignity,  individual  worth,  of  Jus- 
tice and  equality  and  freedom,  the  heritage 
that  has  met  the  tests  of  history,  the  heritage 
to  which  church  groups  such  as  yo;irs  ha.e 
contributed  so  much,  can,  must,  and  shall 
guide  the  destinies  of  this  great  land  Into 
the  limitless  future. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  FIND  INSUR.'^NCE 
GONE   WHEN   THEY  NEED   IT  MOST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President, 
senior  citizens  of  our  Nation  are  faced 
with  prohibitive  insuiuiice  premiums, 
ineffectual  policies,  or  no  coverage  at  all. 
They  face  this  grim  .«;iiuation  when  they 
desperately  need  adequate  and  effective 
coverage,  but  have,  in  mo^t  cases,  liter- 
ally no  way  to  pmy  for  it 

Douglas  Colman.  vice  prp.<;:dent  of  the 
Blue  Cross  As-sociation  of  New  York,  re- 
ported in  testimony  befoie  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and 
Agintg.  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  that  hospital 
care  for  persons  over  65  is  about  2 ' 2 
times  more  costly  than  tiiat  for  the  total 
population.  He  predicted  that  the  costs 
of  hospital  cai'e  for  the  aged  would  rise 
steadily,  and  eventually  would  be  three 
times  as  costly  as  that  for  the  general 
population,  and  p>erhaps  even  higher. 

The  fact  is  that  medical  costs  are  r..-- 
ing — and  are  rising  more  rapidly  than 
the  cost  of  any  other  important  ir;- 
gredient  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Senior  citizens  of  Wisconsin  are  ask- 
ing me  for  a  solution  to  this  urgent 
problem.  Responsibility  for  that  solu- 
tion now  rests  with  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  these  final  days  of  the  86th 
Congress. 

I  have  before  me  a  typical  letter  de- 
.scribtng  the  problem  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens everywhere  in  the  Nation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr  President,  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Rucord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Forand  bill  to 
provide  medical  benefits  to  people  on  social 
security.  Why?  Let  me  show  you  what  Is 
happening  A  year  ago  1  was  president  of 
our  Old  Timers  Club.  I  was  asked  to  find 
out  If  retiring  members  could  keep  their 
group  hospital  Insurance,  which  covered  em- 
ployee and  wife,  even  If  they  had  to  pay  the 
full  premium  themselves,  but  at  the  same 
rate. 

We  felt  It  was  highly  unfair  after  paying 
premiums  for  30  years  or  more  to  be  sud- 
denly dropp>ed,  at  the  time  when  that  pro- 
tection was  needed  the  most,  and  at  the 
same  time  being  placed  In  the  position  of 
either  not  being  able  to  pass  a  physical,  or 
not  being  able  to  pay  the  high  premium  at 
such  an  age.  and  still  having  a  wife,  with- 
out any  coverage.  I  could  get  nowhere — not 
even  an  answer.  Now.  I  understand,  our 
company  was  notified  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany, which  underwrites  our  company  plan, 
that  they  will  have  no  part  In  any  such 
arrangement. 

What  else  Is  left  to  take  care  of  retired 
fi)lks  but  such  a  plan  under  social  security' 
Again  I  urge  you  to  strongly  support  the 
Forand  bill. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  CITA- 
'nONS  TO  M.ARVEN  STE.\MSHIP 
CO    AND  CALMAR  STK^MSHIP  CO 

Mr.  BLTLER  Mr  President,  as  de- 
served recognition  uf  the  outstanding 
record  in  the  maintenance  of  sanitation. 
achieved  bv  the  Marven  Steamship  Co. 
and  the  CalT.ar  Steamship  Co..  of  New 
York.  It  13  fitting  that  the  attention  of 
the  U  S.  Senate  and  of  the  public  gener- 
ally be  called  to  the  special  citations 
awarded  bv  the  Public  Health  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare 

Especially  is  it  noteworthy  that  the 
Marven  Steamship  Co  .  has  earned  the 
award  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year, 
while  the  Calmar  Steamship  Co..  is  being 
cited  for  the  third  consecutive  year.  The 
Marven  Steamship  Co..  was  first  cited  in 
May  1957.  and  both  companies  received 
the  ."special  citation  in  June  1958  and 
March  1959 

Robert  J  Jursen.  who  has  dis- 
tm.'uished  himself  in  maritime  affairs  of 
our  Nation,  is  the  president  of  both  com- 
panies, and  received  the  awards  at  a 
ceremony  at  the  Downtown  Athletic 
Club.  New  York  City,  on  Friday.  June 
10,  1960. 

The  .special  citations  are  beinRr  award- 
ed because  each  of  the  9  vessels  of  the 
Marven  Steamship  Co  ,  and  each  of  the 
8  vessels  of  the  Calmar  Steamship  Co., 
a(  hieved  a  ratine  of  95  or  better  on  an 
official  Public  Health  .'^ervice  inspection, 
involving  166  separate  items  of  sanitary 
construction  and  maintenance. 

Marven  vessels  carry  iron  ore  from 
South  American  ports  to  plants  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  in  the  United 
State.s. 

Calmar  ships  carry  semifinished  steel 
from  east  coast  plants  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co  .  to  the  west  coast  ports  and 
return  with  lumber 

Certainly  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  two  companies  involved  are  en- 
titled to  the  commendation  and  hi?h 
praise  of  all  who  appreciate  exceptional 
service,  from  which  all  segments  of  our 
population  are  benefited. 


PAS    AMFRIC.AN     WORLD    AIRWAYS 
JET  TRANSPORT  SERVICE, 

FRIENDSHIP    AIRPORT   TO    PARIS 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr  President,  last 
Saturday  night  at  9:30  a  new  era  was 
ushered  into  the  transportation  history 
of  greater  Baltimore.  At  that  time  a 
Pan  American  World  Airways  DCS  jet 
transport  took  off  for  Paris,  marking 
the  first  time  that  Friendship  Interna- 
tional Airport  has  ever  been  favored 
with  regularly  scheduled  transatlantic 
p.ir  operations. 

This  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
iiO.  experiment  on  Pan  Americans  be- 
half. If  Baltimore  and  Maryland,  and 
our  friends  in  the  Washington  area  as 
well,  support  this  operation  as  we  an- 
ticipate they  will.  Pan  American  will  in- 
crease its  flight  frequencies  accordingly. 

It  was  only  a  little  over  2  years  aeo. 
Mr  President,  that  Pan  American  ex- 
perimented with  operations  between 
Friendship  and  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico. 


There  were  some  doubting  Thomases 
who  predicted  that  the  service  would  not 
be  successful  However,  the  Baltimore 
area  responded  with  such  enthusiasm 
that  Pan  American  was  very  soon  operat- 
ing five  round  trips  per  week  between 
Friendship  and  Puerto  Rico.  Now  we 
are  enjoying  regular  jet  operations  be- 
tween Priendsnip  and  San  Juan  and  the 
response  has  been  more  than  satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  Baltimore 
and  Pan  American  and  pioneering  go 
hand  in  hand.  In  the  late  thirties, 
when  Pan  American  inaugurated  flying 
boat  service  between  the  mainland  and 
Bermuda,  Baltimore  was  the  point  of 
origination  in  the  United  States.  Pan 
American  and  its  handsome  old  Boeing 
flying  boat,  the  B-314.  brought  a  well- 
remembered  service  to  this  great  East- 
ern E>ort  which  only  the  war  and  the 
construction  of  a  new  airfield  in  Ber- 
muda and  the  manufacture  of  long- 
range  land  planes  brought  to  an  end. 

Mr  President,  very  shortly  an  exam- 
iner for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will 
hand  down  his  recommendations  on  the 
Transpacific  Route  case  One  of  the 
strong  petitions  filed  by  Pan  American 
calls  for  this  international  airline  to  pro- 
vide direct  service  between  Baltimore 
and  the  Orient  by  way  of  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  and  the  great  circle  route.  It 
is  the  wish  of  the  Maryland  congres- 
sional delegation  and  leading  civic  and 
business  citizens  of  the  city  of  Baltimore 
that  Pan  American  and  Baltimore  will 
be  able  to  continue  its  record  of  pioneer- 
ing. 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 


RETIREMENT  OF  JOHN  F  FLOBERG 
FROM  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr  HICKE>JLOOPER.  Mr  President. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  deep 
regret  at  the  loss  to  the  Government  of 
the  services  of  a  capable  public  servant 
who  for  the  last  3  years  has  held  a  very 
important  position  in  the  Government. 
I  speak  of  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner 
John  F.  Floberg,  whose  resignation  to- 
day is  of  his  own  volition. 

Jack  Floberg  has  rendered  outstand- 
ing service  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  the  3  years  of  his  service.  He 
is  an  able  lawyer.  He  came  to  the  Com- 
mission after  a  substantial  period  of 
Government  service  and  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  World  War  II  He  as- 
sumed his  responsibilities  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  with  unusual  zeal 
and  vigor,  and  has  pursued  his  duties 
crnsistently. 

Mr.  Floberg  leaves  Government  serv- 
ice to  assume  a  substantial  and  impor- 
tant position  in  private  industry.  I 
know  he  carries  with  him  the  sincere 
thanks,  appreciation,  and  best  wishes  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  who  have  worked  with 
him  in  the  handling  of  the  problems 
which  confront  us. 

I  regret  his  departure  from  public 
service;  nevertheless,  I  wish  him  well  in 
the  future.  I  am  certain  that  his  serv- 
ices to  his  Government  wiU  not  be  lost 
as  a  result  of  his  resignation. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON  M.-  President,  all 
of  us  greatly  regret  the  death  of  Frieda 
B.  Hennock,  who  served  as  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  She  shared,  with  me, 
the  hope  that  the  Congress  would  ulti- 
mately pass  what  is  known  as  the  educa- 
tional television  bill.  The  Senate  has 
twice  passed  that  bill:  at  this  session, 
the  Senate  again  passed  the  so-called 
Magnuson  bill  to  provide  for  educational 
television  throughout  the  United  States. 
Tliat  bill  Is  now  before  the  House  of 
Representatives;  but  the  delay  of  the 
House  in  acting  on  the  bill  has  caused 
great  concern,  not  only  among  those  of 
us  in  the  Congress  who  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  but  also  among  edu- 
cational and  other  nonprofit  institutions 
in  the  Nation, 

George  W  Oakes  has  written  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Expansion  of  Classroom 
Television  Hinges  on  Magnuson  Bill  Now 
Before  Congress,"  The  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  on  June 
19.  and  gives  a  resume  of  the  bill  and 
of  the  necessity  for  the  taking  of  action 
on  it.  and  points  out  very  clearly  the 
necessity  for  cooperation  by  the  House 
in  connection  with  this  very  important 
and  vital  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rigor d, 
as  follows : 

Expansion  of  Classroom  Televimon  Hinges 

ON  Magnuson  Bill  Now  Betokx  Conokess 
( By  George  W.  Oakes ) 

Educational  TV  will  receive  Its  greatest 
boost  from  the  Federal  Oovernment  If  the 
Magnuson  bill  Is  passed  by  the  House  and 
signed  by  the  President.  It  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  bill  provides  Federal  grants  of  $\  mil- 
lion for  each  State  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  I>uerto  Rico  for  the  establishment 
o:  Improvement  of  educational  TV  broad - 
carting  facilities  for  public  schools  and  col- 
leges and  adult  training  programs 

The  bill  Is  now  In  the  Hou.-^e  Rules  Com- 
mittee, where  a  combination  of  southern 
Democrats  and  Republicans  ha.s  refused  to 
report  It.  A  vole  of  6  to  5  last  month  stopped 
It.  If  the  bin  does  clear  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, It  Is  generally  agreed.  It  would  probably 
pass  the  House 

As  reported  by  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  the  Senate 
figure  In  the  bill  has  been  cut  to  $750,000 
per  State  and  matching  State  grants  would 
be  required  to  meet  the  Federal  contribution. 
Also  not  more  than  H50.000  would  be  avail- 
able for  each  TV  station.  TTils  was  done  to 
distribute  the  money  as  widely  as  possible. 

Federal  funds  would  construct  and  main- 
tain educational  TV  stations  owned  and  op- 
erated by  State  TV  authorities,  public  col- 
leges or  universities,  or  nonprofit  community 
TV  organizations  or  foundations.  Both  open 
and  closed  circuit  TV  stations  would  be  built. 
The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Com- 
mls-sloner  pf  Education,  would  be  required 
to  approve -all  requests  for  Federal  funds 

LITTLE  MONET  AVAILABLX 

The  major  reaj<on  why  there  are  at  present 
only  48  educational  TV  stations  In  this  coun- 
try Instead  of  267  for  which  VHF  nnd  UHF 
channels  have  been  re.«^erved  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Committee  Is  the  fact  that 
too   little   money   has   been   available   to  set 


them  lip  (.  xixiine-fial  inlerebUi  tirf  pre&- 
rurlng  the  F<_C  lu  rf  .eai-e  the  uiiused  chiin- 
nels. 

The  Ford  and  oiiier  KiundaU-.^rts.  as  *ell  a^ 
nonprofit  conununiiy  eflorls,  liave  taken  the 
lead  In  orgmazlrig  tluj»e  edvicaUoii&i  T\'  sta- 
tions now  on  the  air  However,  the  Pt^rd 
Foundation,  which  ennblpd  the  trsr  2kj  sia- 
'.  ns  I"  »' liTt  ope-ratK'tuB,  liicluriir.g  that  in 
IiaKer8t<;wii.  Md  .  is  not  niakinK  furv.er 
'    ,pital  P'.i^itj)  ioT  t!.lf<  pvirp<j»e 

A  t'>tn!  ■  f  S^SlLOOu  is  needed  to  buy  ihe 
b  iMc  eqviipmern  for  siicli  a  TV  station  con- 
siderably more  than  most  U'irU  groups  can 
raise  But  »1, 50.000  of  Ff-dera!  funds  r  uid 
pive  the  needed  imj^etus  to  State  and  kx-al 
•rpnr.  l/.atii  >:  .•■  t<.  r.  t  \)iC  rest  of  the  flnanclntr 

Alt)K'  i(fh  no  Federal  fi:ud8  roir.d  tx  ilb^ 
for  pmerHni.''  't  per'^onnel  the  Iru'rease  la 
li.e  number  '  f  p'atlnns  w'»tUd  enc'-tiripe  a 
greater  unlficfit  ion  rif  the  mHt«"-1al  that  e<ln- 
catlonal  T\'  s'atlnns  put  rn  the  air  The 
bill  specifically  forbids  any  Federal  control 
over  programs. 

At  prf-«<»nt  educntloTial  TV  stations  sre 
located  mainly  In  large  population  centers 
where  financing  was  available.  The  pro- 
posed bill  would  tend  to  spread  stations 
around  the  cotintry  ant.  give  people  in  rural 
and  remote  areas  a  chance  to  benefit  from 
educational  TV  programs. 

coaPORATioNs'  sopporr 
bupp-jfters  of  the  propoaed  legislation  In- 
clude not  only  educ.itort  and  civtc-rnlnded 
citizens  but  corporations  like  Westlnghouse 
■which  operate  large  commercial  TV  stations. 
As  Donald  H  Mctiannon.  president  of  West- 
Inghouse  Broaden -ilr.K  C'  .  testified  before 
the  Senate  cdmmutee.  industry's  future  de- 
pends on  education  and  the  training  of  its 
■ciantUits.  research  personnel  and  manage- 
ment manpower."  Pnvising  this  view.  Sena- 
tor Mo?«EONXT  a  member  of  the  comxnlttee, 
r'TTinrked  "I  c:\n  remember  times  when.  In 
.>.  ::.(•  ,.,.'••-  educMifnal  television  was 
:.  it neniii  t  mmmfrf  lal  television  brond- 
f    stlnfT  ■■ 

Since  ;;iP  f:*. ..  i>f  ]'.'U^'  the  fiKlfral  (. .  'vern- 
n.ent  has  be»-n  f.;  iniir.iitinp  t.'ie  developnient 
(  •  fducutlunal  TV  t^.^  'Ujfh  tt»*  NrttKmal  I>'- 
i-  :-.se  Education  Art  -Some  M  mlinun  in 
F  ■•(ifriil  grants  have  been  mnde  nT-...ahie 
f./r  research  and  experimental  projects  to 
Improve  school  and  college  teaching.  Many 
r:  these  educational  TV  programs  have  been 
;  ppircd  in  co>perr>.titjn  with  local  comm'i- 
i.ltles  who  have  provided  il  6  million  to 
natch  the  Federal  funds  TTiirty-one  such 
projects  were  latinched  last  year. 

For  example,  In  Texas  11  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  Joining  together  to  improve 
their  educational  TV  operations  under  one 
Federal  grant  program  In  Maine  talented 
students  tn  far-ofl  country  dlBtrlcts  now 
benefit  throiigh  TV  from  superior  teaching 
otherwise  unobtainable.  In  Oregon  an  edu- 
cational TV  program  has  been  started  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  Junior  college 
students.  At  the  fnlverslty  of  Miami,  an 
open-circuit  TV  program  Is  operating  dur- 
ing the  summer  session  to  help  bridge  the 
gap  students  face  between  high  school  and 
college. 

POTENTIAL    IS    Gl.I.\r 

The  experience  thus  far  gained  has  con- 
vinced OCQce  of  Education  ofBclals  of  TVs 
potential  to  raise  our  teaching  standards 
and  Unprove  Instructional  methods.  They 
believe  tliat  the  proposed  legislation  will,  by 
speeding  proper  use  of  this  new  medium,  lift 
tlie  quality  of  Instruction  ail  the  way  from 
the  preschool  Lo  the  graduate  school  level. 
Also  they  have  little  doubt  that  the  States 
will  match  the  Federal  grants 

These  are  examples  of  educational  TV  op- 
p:  »ii.>i.s  throughout  the  country  which 
w.  uld  serve  as  patterns  for  those  to  be  es- 
tablished under  t.hP  prop<->sed  law: 


STATE    AUTHORrriEB 

Alabama   was   the   first  State  to   set   up  a 

•■tatewide  eduf^fit li.inal  TV  network      T:.e  pr':-- 

►:-ams.  serving   80  percent   of   Its  population 

and  under  the  direction  of  a  State  TV  Com- 

isslon     rnnt-e   from    teaching   on    nearly   all 

.-ftdpn.r  levels  tJ>  'Jiose  appealing  to  a  pt-n- 

nl      audience       Two      hundred      and      fifty 

''i'",-^     par'icipate       The      network     bro&d- 

„>ct>i   Mfvu.t   66  hours  a  week   from   8   45  a  m, 

T- 1    10    p  m     weekdays       State    legislative    ap- 

;irr)pri.'it!    ns    f<<T    U.is    servire    have    totaled 

:. early  »2  :n; :  .i  >:\ 

The  Ok.-ihomft  KTV  authority  was  estab- 
..rhed  in  1^5)3  Twf^  major  st^ti  ns  in  Okla- 
hixna  City  and  Tulsa  owned  and  operated 
by  the  authority,  reju  h  approxlinate  y  1- 
770.000  people  in  the  State  Propram.^  in- 
<~lude  lessons  in  chpml'^try  trlfor.":i!Ptry, 
i'hyslcs.  ftdvann-d  alcebra  and  geology 

iiCHOOl-    bYbTXM     LWNEK.SIin'  , 

i',  Denver  the  pul  iic  schcnjl  systeui,  witti 
a  ca{Htal  Investniei.t  ii  $4:oOuO.  t>egiiii  stu- 
dent and  adult  programing  m  January. 
1956,  with  the  aid  oX  20  community  and  State 
educational  organizations  in  the  area 

Other  sticcessful  school  op>eraiions  are  in 
Atlanta  and  Louisville.  In  AilanUi  six  day- 
time hours  are  devoted  to  inscho<jl  teiecatt- 
Ing  and  3^  hours  at  niglit  for  adults. 

tmnrERsiTT  owntership 

Some  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  this 
type  of  station  are  those  owned  and  operated 
by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Mlchl- 
pan  State  University,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Ohio  State  University. 

COMMUNTrT    OWNERSHIP 

Nonprofit  ETV  stations  that  have  achieved 
national  prominence  are  those  In  Pittsburgh. 
Chicago.  San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans 
Often  in  such  operations  civic  leaders  have 
brought  together  all  educ.tirnal  facilities  of 
the  city  to  provide  the  most  effective  pro- 
t^rams — the  schools,  museums,  and  public 
libraries. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  make  n.'^re 
'  ertaln  the  establishment  of  Washington's 
first  ETV  station  In  September  1961  This 
project  Is  sponsored  by  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington TV  Association.  As  It  will  be  on  a 
UHF  channel  sets  will  have  to  be  converted 
to  receive  Its  programs.  At  present  the  as- 
sociation conducts  on  channel  5  one-half 
hour  elementary  science  programs  5  days  a 
week.  Next  September  there  will  be  t-*o 
science  courses. 

If  the  Magnuson  bill  is  enacted  the  a  fo- 
ciatlon  plans  to  construct  a  station  ;.nd  'fTcr 
4  dally  hours  5  days  a  wfpk 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  sTstem  will  participate  In  TV 
classroom  programs.  Last  January  School 
Supt.  Carl  P.  Hansen  decided  to  end  the 
special  science  TV  course  which  fiXth  and 
sixth  graders  watched  this  year. 

After  several  years'  experience  with  TV 
classroom  instruction  Dr.  Hansen  belK\es 
that  It  Is  not  yet  able  to  be  adapted  U>  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  curriculum. 
For  one  thing  it  Is  hard  to  gear  a  TV  program 
to  classroom  work  unless  it  offers  mat-erials 
and  skills  not  at  the  command  of  the  teacher. 
Also  he  feels  there  Is  the  dinger  that  the 
classroom  teacher  may  lose  control  over  what 
Is  to  be  taught  and  thus  be  unable  to  fit  the 
Instructional  program  to  the  problems  of  a 
p.-u-ticular  group  of  students. 

Nevertheless  Dr.  Hansen  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  that,  after  further  study.  TV 
teaching  could  be  successfully  txsed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  system.  The 
&)ard  of  Education  will  therefore  cooi>erate 
with  any  new  educational  TV  station  or- 
ganized here. 


THEORIES    OP    HISTORY    AND 
ECONOMICS 
Mr.  MURRAY.     Mr.   President.  I  ask 
uriainmous  consent   to  have  printed   in 
the  Record  a  lecture  entitled  "Tfceones 
of  Hi.'^tory  and  Economic.":."  dpliverr-d  at 
Gonzaga  University  In  Spokane    Wash  , 
by  the  Reverend  Francis  J  Conklin,  S  J. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  m  t].e  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

Thbories  or  History  and  ErcNOMtrs 

Tlie  philosophy  of  hlftory  seeks  tc  .■^•.ii£'*tT 
*:.e  questions;  'Why  du  :.,.t.^;^  :.;»•  ..;.d  fall; 
what  go%eru£>  liiC  Qe&t,u.>  .'  i.,>; .u;„-  what 
creates  and  destroys  cultures. 

So  vast  a  subject  inevuabiy  leads  into 
theological  coui^ideratlous.  but  u^ere  remain 
a.■^  iiiaiis  !  h..' -tophle.s  of  hittory  tus  there  are 
;  ;i.ii  i6'_>p:ier>  in  Anstcit,le  we  tuio  a  cvCiiciil 
t  ,e«.»fy  ul  iiij;i*.>ry  Evt-ryohe  is  !ttiruilar  \^Aii 
S;*n^itr  fc  petJiiiiibiiC  inierprt  latiuu  ■.■'.  hif- 
t  iry  und  witn  tiie  bo-cajied  moral  view  ex- 
i^reseed  by  Ti  ynbee.  Such  exa^',pie^  couid 
be  endlessly  multiplied.  Aniong  Cath.  .n^. 
St.  Aueustine  In  "The  City  ol  OL<d  li^ 
provided  a  theology  of  history — with  ttr  ng 
emphatic  upon  the  verticle — the  one  justice 
of  Christ  Bc  pervades  Au^rustlne  s  considered 
Judgments  that  horizontal  m  ven^ents  l- ■ 
political  right  and  left  have  meaning  i  r.,y 
as  approaches  to  the  Ckxl  <  !  ic\t  or  fliphts 
f.'^om  the  God  of  Justice 

We  have  already  di.'^cus.'-ed  Heeel  ■  history 
unfolas  the  developnient  of  spirit  of  full 
self -cor..-:  rlousness  a  march  of  full  freedcm. 
In  this  process  cunning  reason  uses  men 
and  creates  circximstancf  '• 

Parenthetically,  we  must  never  fonret  that 
•he  Prussian  state  which  Hegel  glorified  was 
far  more  liberal  than  the  Prussian  state 
which  Marx  condemned  In  Hecel.  the  polit- 
ical state  Incamatf's  the  highest  embodiment 
c>f  human  freedom. 

Marx  attacked  Hegel  and  all  idealists  who 
st-ek  to  force  reality  and  the  historical  process 
into  a  priori  categories  Such  pigeonholes 
must  be  eternal,  necessary,  and  immutable. 
(HegeTs  categories  were  religion,  art,  philos- 
ophy, the  state,  law,  and  morality,  as  you 
will  recall.)  Marx  repudiated  this  too  pat 
filing  system  as  unreal  and  abstract.  Real 
man  had  become  lost  in  these  enriched 
abstractions. 

For  Marx,  the  Important  thing  is  the 
empirical.  He  emphasizes  the  given.  We 
must  return  to  the  concrete,  to  the  singular. 
This  eplstomologlcal  emphasis  underlies  and 
sustains  his  Interpretation  of  the  world. 
Without  eplstomology,  there  is  no  Marxism. 

History  vrrltten  by  the  Idealist  camp  de- 
scribes theoretical  struggles:  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession;  the  wars  of  religion; 
the  Crusades.  Conflict*  between  abstrac- 
tions distract  men  and  prevent  them  from 
analyzing  the  real  factors  in  history. 

Real   history    Is   the  history  of  real   men: 

"In  the  social  production  which  men  carry 
en  they  enter  into  definite  relations  that 
are  indispensable  and  Independent  of  their 
will;  these  relations  of  production  corres- 
pond to  a  definite  state  of  development  of 
their  material  powers  of  production.  The 
sum  total  of  these  relations  of  production 
constitutes  the  economic  structure  of  sc<cl- 
ety — the  real  foundation,  on  which  rise  legal 
and  political  superstructures  and  ta  which 
correspond  definite  forms  of  social  con- 
sciousness. The  mode  of  production  In  ma- 
terial life  determines  the  general  character 
of  the  social,  political  and  spiritual  prrc- 
esses  of  life.  It  is  not  the  consciousness 
of  men  that  determines  their  existence,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  thrir  so<  '.al  existence  de- 
termines their  coni;cloxisne.««  At  a  certain 
stage    of    their    development,     the     ir.aterhU 
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force*  of  production  In  society  come*  In  con- 
flict with  the  existing  relation*  of  produc- 
tion, or  what  la  but  a  legal  expression  for 
the    same    thing— with    the    property    rela- 
tions within  which   they  had  been  at  work 
before.     From  fomM  of  development  of  the 
forces    of    production    these    relations    turn 
Into    their   fetters.     Then    ^omes    the    period 
of    social    revolution.     With    the   change   of 
the    economic    foundation    the    entire     Im- 
mense superstructure  Is  more  c«-  less  rapidly 
transformed      In  considering  such  transfor- 
ma'ljr.s    the    distinction    should    always    be 
made      between       the      material       transfor- 
mation of   the   economic  conditions   of   pro- 
duction which  can  be  determined   with   the 
precision   of   natural   science,    and   the   legal. 
political,  religious,  aesthetic  or  phlk^ophic  — 
in    short    ideological    formes    In    which    men 
become  conscious  of  this  conflict  and  fight 
it  out.     Just  as  our  opinion  of  an  individual 
Is  not  based  on  what  he  thinks  of  himself, 
BO   we    can    not    Judge    of    such    a   pjeriod    of 
transformation    by    its    own    consciousness; 
on  the  contrsiry,  this  consciousness  must  be 
rather  explained  from   the  contradictions  of 
material   life,   from   the  existing  cmfllct  be- 
tween   the   social    forces    of   prcxluctljn    and 
the  relations  of  production      No  social  order 
ever    disappears     before    all     the    productive 
forces,   for   which   there   is  room   in   It    have 
been    developed;    and    new    higher    relaUfiris 
of  production   never   appear   before   the  ma- 
terial conditions  of  their  e.xlster.ce  ha-. e  ma- 
tured in  the  womb  cf  the  old  socie*"      Th*»re- 
fore.    mankind    always    takes    up    only    such 
problems   as   it   can  solve;    since,   looking   at 
the  matter  more  closely,  we  will  alwavs  rind 
that    the    problem    itself    arises    only    when 
the  material  conditions  necessary  for  its  so- 
lution already  exist  ,t  at  .e^tBt  m  the  proce.ss 
of  formation      In  broad  outlines  we  can  des- 
ignate the   Asiatic,   the  ancient,   the   feudal 
and   the   m-xlern  bourgeois  methods  of  pro- 
duction   as  so  many  epochs  in  the  progress 
of   the  economic  formation  of  society.     The 
bourgeois    relations    of    production    are    the 
last  antagonistic  form  of   the  social  process 
of  production — antagonistic  not  In  the  sense 
of    individual    antagoxiism,    but    of    the    one 
arising  from  conditions  surrounding  the  life 
of  individuals   In  society;    at   the  same  time 
the     productive    forces    developing    in    the 
womb   of   bourgeois   society  create   the   ma- 
terial   conditions    for    the    solution    of    that 
antagonism       This   social   formation    consti- 
tutes  the   cl'-«ing  chapter  of  the  prehistoric 
stage   of  human  society."     (Preface;    "Con- 
tribution  to  the  Critique  of  Political  Econ- 
omy " ) 

The  mode  of  existence — the  way  In  which 
men  exist — the  way  men  produce  the  neces- 
sities of  life  and  exchange  those  necessities 
determines  the  social  consciousness  of  men. 
This  means  that  classes  are  created  by  the 
economic  structure  of  society.  These  classes 
are  groups  of  real  men.  They  are  true  so- 
cial groups.  In  these  classes  exists  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  ownership  or  nonown- 
ership  of  the  means  of  production:  What  Is 
produced,  how  u  is  produced;  how  It  Is  dis- 
trlbu*^ed. 

(Tied  In  very  closely  with  the  concept  of 
production  is  the  fact  of  personal  freedom. 
As  everyone  knows,  the  possession  of  some 
private  property  gives  security  and  Impulse 
to  creative  development.  You  will  recall 
that  when  this  country  was  founded,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  thought  that  only  the  prop- 
erty holders  should  have  the  franchise,  be- 
cause they  alone  have  a  vested  Interest  in 
the  security  of  the  Nation.) 

Three  factors  must  be  considered  in  the 
19ai  century  mode  of  production;  First,  the 
la>x>rers;  real  men  who  could  be  known  em- 
pirically. The  thing  worked  upon  Is  nature 
itself.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  nature  has 
beeji  alienated,  defined,  abstracted  and  wor- 
shipped in  the  Feuerbachian  sense.  Finally, 
ther»-   irp    Instruments   and   tools  because  a 


tremendous  trtuisformatlon  in  productive 
assets  visibly  confronts  the  l&th  century  ob- 
server 

Let  us  digress  for  a  moment  and  consider 
Marx's  view  of  the  worker  or  laborer — the  peo- 
ple who  are  making  the  change  In  produc- 
tion. The  careful  reader  will  find  a  clear 
distinction  throughout  Maxx's  works  between 
the  supervisory  personnel  required  for  the 
efBclency  of  the  capitalist  system  and  the 
Idle  rich  The  attacks  upon  the  intrinsic 
contradtt", ions  or  inherent  defpi  w  of  the 
capitalist  system  are  not  aimM  sit  the  higher 
remuneration  paid  to  the  more  skillful 
Marx  bitterly  opposed  the  socihI  immorality 
of  the  group  described  by  Velblein  in  "The 
Theory  of  the  Leisure  Clauss  '  Caricaturing 
Marx  s  attack  uoon  the  idle  rich  Into  a  carte 
blanche  repudiation  of  the  vaunted  profit 
motive  reduces  Marx  to  a  strawnia:.  -and 
misses  the  i^Jint   entirely. 

Examples  of  the  excess  profiteering  which 
Marx  roundly  condemned  abound  In  the  ro- 
bust atmosphere  of  turn-of-the-century 
American  economic  life  To  defeat  Commo- 
dore Vanderbllt  Mr  Flsk  printed  over  110 
million  worth  of  Erie  stock  Another  in- 
stance: Marcus  Daly  sold  the  Anaconda  Cop- 
per Co  for  $36  million  to  the  J  P.  Morgan 
i^roup  and  a  few  days  later  Morgan  sold  the 
dummy  operation  for  $76  million.  More  re- 
cently there  was  the  Piggy-Wlggly  scandal 
when  Wall  Street  brokers  had  to  suspend 
trading  and  change  the  riiles  because  a  sim- 
ple mid-Westerner  had  beaten  them  at  their 
own  game. 

But  let  us  return  to  Maxx.  Real  history 
13  a  story  of  class  struggles  based  upon  eco- 
r. -mlc  interests. 

The  theoretical  background  for  this  prop- 
osition matter  alone  exists,  constantly  In 
motion  according  to  the  dialectical  inner 
law  of  the  conflict  of  opposltes.  History,  a 
constant  process  of  development  according 
to  an  Inner  law.  evolves  dlalecUcally 
through  class  conflict. 

Later  in  life  both  Marx  and  Engels  will 
Insist  that  they  never  did  say  that  economics 
is  the  only  factor  In  history.  They  came 
very  close  to  saying  that  but  for  the  sake  of 
argument  let  us  concede:  economics  Is  not 
the  only  factor  but  the  most  Important  one. 
From  the  underlying  premise  of  economic 
determinism  we  conclude  that  materia]  con- 
ditions create  specific  societies  and  cultures. 
These  material  conditions  gradually  mature 
and  change  within  any  given  society.  Inus. 
the  old  society  contains  within  Its  womb  the 
material  conditions  of  the  new  The  tran- 
sition from  one  culture  to  another — like  any 
dialectical  process — Is  never  peaceful  and 
gradual.  It  must  be  violent  and  dialectical 
because  the  fundamental  struggle  for  exist- 
ence becomes  Involved.  Force  Is  the  mid- 
wife of  progress. 

Rell^on.  art,  philosophy,  the  State,  law 
and  morality  are  not  eternal  categories:  they 
merely  reflect  the  material  conditions  of  a 
given  stage  of  historical  development.  As 
a  matter  of  pointed  fact,  these  Ideological 
forms  are  creations  of  the  dominant  class 
during  each  historical  epoch. 

Let  us  take  a  few  moments  and  Illustrate 
historical  materialism  or  economic  deter- 
minism by  concrete  examples:  In  Russia, 
the  royal  family  and  the  wealthy  landed  no- 
bles constituted  the  dominant  class;  the 
czarlst  state  was  their  organ  of  suppression. 
I.e.,  they  used  the  political  power  of  the 
Russian  state  to  protect  and  strengthen  their 
economic  supremacy. 

In  Britain  the  new  rich  preached  the  gos- 
pel of  laissez  falre  and  Parliament  began  to 
codify  their  wishes.  The  landed,  propertied 
gentry  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  entrepre- 
neur class  during  the  corn  law  debates.  Ag- 
riculture being  the  primary  source  of  wealth 
for  the  propertied  class,  these  latter  advo- 
cated a  high  tariff;  the  rising  Industrialists 
pressed  for   a  low  tariff  on  imported  grain 


because    low    grain    prices    reduced    the    cost 
of  subsistence  paid  to  the  laborers 

A  law  on  the  rf)ntaminatlon  of  goods  e  g 
the  Pure  FtMxl  ajid  Dna>;  Art,  has  as  ralson 
d  etre  aid  to  capltallat  production  Such  a 
law  removes  from  the  market  contaminated 
gcxxls  which  retard  the  snle  -it  the  newly 
pnxlured 

In  moral  terms  'he  prohibition  of  adul- 
tery serves  tti  safeguard  the  accumulated 
wealtli  of  the  propertied  classes  "Thou 
Shalt  not  commit  adultery"  applies  with  spe- 
fliil  force  to  the  wives  of  wealtliy  capitalists — 
lest  a  stranger  inherit  the  gnlns  of  a  life- 
time Thou  Shalt  nut  steal  protects  all 
private  property  KxiA  so  on  for  the  rest  of 
the  C'immai.dnie:.'.-i 

Marx  and  Engels.  especially  Engels  loved 
to  digress  on  historical  epochs  and  depict 
history  in  confines  of  historical  materialism. 
Let  us  try  for  a  moment  to  visualize  the 
past  through  the  tinted  lenses  of  economic 
determinism  K  great  deal  of  this  early  ma- 
terial was  drawn  from  the  subsequently  dis- 
credited studies  of  the  anthropwloglst.  Henry 
Morgan  In  many  avant  guarde  intellectual 
circles  Morgan  was  read  with  veneration. 
The  "discoveries"  corresponded  so  beauti- 
fully with  the  logical  consistencies  of  his- 
torical materialism  that  Marx  and  Engels 
accepted  Morgan's  writings  without  ques- 
tion. 

In  "The  Part  Played  by  Labor  in  the 
Transition  From  Ape  to  Man"  Ei.gels  polnte 
out  that  when  the  ape  begins  to  use  his 
hands — le.  to  create  new  wealth,  he  la  no 
longer  an  ape  but  a  man  Economics  di- 
chotomizes  the   transitional    period 

In  the  very  early,  Asiatic,  primitive  stage 
of  human  society — the  stage  of  savagery  and 
hunting — communal  ownership  of  property 
was  the  law.  Actually,  this  may  be  reason- 
ably Interpreted  as  a  sort  of  negative,  com- 
munal ownership  because  everything  belongs 
to  everyone  and  nothing,  or  comparatively 
little.  Is  possessed  by  anyone 

At  this  stage  group  marriage  flourishes. 
The  original  state  of  complete  promiscuity, 
apparent  among  most  animals  even  today, 
gradually  recedes  before  the  limitations  of 
the  consanguine  family:  Parent-child  mar- 
riage disappears  The  Penaluan  family  ex- 
cludes brother-slater  marriages,  but  all 
brothers  have  common  wives  and  all  sisters 
have  common  husbands. 

The  next  great  period  of  development  is 
the  age  of  barbarism  Here  property  law 
revolves  around  mother  right — things  belong 
to  the  group  and  inheritance  Is  traced 
through  the  mother.  Gradually,  domesti- 
cated animals  begin  to  produce  new  wealth 
and  primitive  a^lculttire  becomes  a  nota- 
ble economic  factor.  Paring  marriage  In- 
troduces a  type  of  temporary  monogamy. 

What  we  consider  to  be  civilization  has 
now  arrived  with  the  full  development  of 
agriculture  and  the  further  domestication 
of  animals.  The  private  property  concept 
has  flrmly  taken  hold.  Strict  monogamy  be- 
comes necessary  to  protect  the  Inheritable 
accumulation  of  private  property  Women 
are  enslaved  because  they  have  become  noth- 
ing more  than  Instruments  for  the  breeding 
of  children.  Labor  Is  divided  because  slaves 
are   required   to   perform   menial    tasks. 

In  the  recorded  history  of  civilization  the 
flrst  stage  Is  the  ancient  or  Oreco-Roman 
civilization  In  the  fully  developed  city- 
state  we  find  a  common  ownership  coincid- 
ing with  an  evolving  private  ownership 
Protecting  individual  citizens  against  the 
slaves  necessitates  a  community  of  life 
among  the  citizens — a  unl5n  Insuring  power 
over  the  slaves.  But  despite  the  surface 
indications  of  sUblllty  town  conflicts  with 
country;  owner  with  slave:  Industrial  in- 
terests with  maritime  Interests. 

City-state  civilization  gives  way  to  the 
feudal  state,  wherein  barbarians  destroy  the 
empire,  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade 
Sparse  population  forces  unity  upon  the  un- 


willing The  .igrlcuitiiraily  pr<>ducii\e  pea* 
antry  be<-omes  serfs  protected  by  fighting 
knights  and  barons  vkho  constitute  the  no- 
bility and  oppress  the  nascent  t'.-.wns 
Toward  the  end  of  the  feudal  ;>er)'.xl.  the 
towns  assert  their  independence,  because  the 
craftsmen  create  new  wealth  indeptT.dentiy 
of  the  agricultural  ecunomy  Hardy  iia.'-  the 
transltli.in  begun  when  laborers  are  separat- 
ed   into    guiidmaster    and    J-nirneynian 

The  iiKXlerii  era  i  Mark  s  ;9th  cer.t<iry  ■  is 
the  era  of  the  oapitiiilKm  The  rise  t)f  T-.'wris. 
the  growth  of  industry  the  cpenlng  of  new 
markets  in  AmerK-a,  the  dlvlsi...n  of  labor — ■ 
all  these  things  create  the  cla-shet-  i  ■'.  U  -ir- 
geoisie  and  proletariat  The  "Coniir.  inlet 
Manifesto"  will  provide  you  with  as  near 
and  explicit  an  interpretation  of  bour- 
geoisie society  in  Marx's  view  as  can  be  found 
anywhere 

This  thumbnail  sketch  will  introduce  you 
to  Marx's  application  of  the  principles  of 
historical  materialism  to  the  '  past  "  Within 
this  context  we  are  now  ready  to  study  his 
greatest  work.     Capital." 

Marx  is  convinced  that  the  underlying 
economic  structure  of  any  historical  efxxjh 
determines  all  other  p<jlltlcal.  cultural  and 
intangible  a.'spects  of  a  given  civilization. 
Econonuc5  c-auses  the  rise  and  fall  of  na- 
tions Ecoiiomlcs  creates  and  destroys  cul- 
tures U[>"r.  the  econ.irr.lc  bedrock  a  suF>er- 
(rtruclure  arises  cutnp'ised  of  the  concrete 
forma  of  political  states,  religions,  art.  mo- 
rality, etc  You  recall  that  Marx  said  In 
the  last  thesis  on  Feuerbach  "The  world 
must  be  understoxl  in  its  contradiction  and 
revolutionized  In  practice'  .  In  'Capital" 
Marx  seeks  the  Intricate  and  Inmost  contra- 
diction in  the  capitalist  system  Once  the 
economic  contradiction  is  understood,  capi- 
talism (and  th:"  19th  century  political,  reli- 
gious and  social  world)  may  be  revolution- 
ized In  practice 

This  lecture  will  be  concerned  with  Marx's 
economic  theories,  emphasizing  the  labor 
theory  of  value;  the  concept  of  surplus 
value,  and  the  historical  nature  of  capital's 
tendency  to  accumulate  A  considerable 
jxjrtlon  of  this  lecture  will  be  devoted  to 
definitions  because  moet  of  you  have  had 
no  Introduction  to  economics  and  must  come 
to  grips  with  a  terminology  which  has  be- 
come a  chari.^matic  incantation  among  the 
Marxl.^ts 

Most  important,  we  want  to  confine  our 
endeavors  within  the  philosophical  outline 
which  Marx  prescribed  When  separated 
from  dialectical  materialism.  Marx  s  eco- 
nomic theories  can  be  made  to  sound  ridic- 
ulous— so  can  the  Athanaslan  creed  if  It  Is 
quoted  out  of  context. 

For  Marx,  economics,  or  political  econ- 
omy, holds  the  key  to  the  understanding  of 
history. 

We  begin  with  the  labor  theory  of  value: 
■Volume  I,  chapter  1  of  "Capital" 

A  commodity  Is  a  useful  good;  something 
which  satisfies  a  want:  something  with  so- 
cial use  or  value  The  use  value-  of  any 
commodity  will,  of  course,  vary  with  time 
and  place  The  exchange  value  of  a  com- 
modity Is  the  value  of  a  commodity  on  the 
market.  For  example.  5  bushels  of  wheat. 
1  ton  of  Iron  and  5  diamonds  all  have 
the  same  exchange  value  The  use  value 
of  commodities  will  be  of  greatest  impor- 
tance In  the  unsophisticated  and  uncompli- 
cated society  of  prehistory  In  the  dy- 
namic, social  world  of  civilization  exchange 
value  represents  the  most  Im.portant  value 
of  commodities. 

The  only  common  property  which  wheat, 
Iron,  and  diamonds  have  Is  that  they  arc 
common  products  of  human  labor.  In  other 
words,  a  commodity  has  exchange  value  by 
reason  of  the  quantity  of  human  labor  em- 
bodied In  It:  the  amount  of  labor  time  so- 
cially necessary  to  produce  a  specified  article 
in  a  given  culture. 


\  similar  lab<.ir-quantlty  theory  of  value 
exists  in  Ricardo  and.  nascently.  in  Adam 
Smith  However,  Ricardo  like  the  Old 
Testament  Jews,  was  not  given  to  abstract 
speculation  which  so  dellghUs  the  teutonic 
mind  Ricardo  regarded  the  labor  theory  of 
value  as  a  simple  hypothesis  to  explain  the 
very  prcjsaic  normals  of  relative  prices 
Marx  bjoes  lar  bevi  nd  the  n:irrow  cnnfines  ol 
such  a  limited  hvfXJthesis  about  relative 
prices  Marx  prefers  the  essence  or  sub- 
star.re  of  thlng.<^  and  disccivery  that  value  is 
labor  This  nietaphysiciil  insight  seems  based 
upon  Marx  5  distinction  between  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  (measured  in  hours  i  and  the 
value  of  labor  (measured  by  the  quantity  of 
labor  embodied  In  a  commodity) 

TTie  labor  theory  of  value  for  Marx  is  a 
fundamental  supposition  Indeed,  it  is  self- 
evident.  The  materialist  conception  of  his- 
tory; the  fact  that  matter  alone  exists:  his- 
tory being  the  unfolding  of  a  material  proc- 
ess; all  these  facts  point  to  naked  physical 
labor  p<.>wer  as  the  key  factor  In  the  human 
transformation  of  the  world  Labor  power 
alone  can  give  human  value  to  real  things 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
fetlclsm  of  commodities.  When  you  exchange 
Iron  for  corn,  the  real  exchange  Is  of  human 
labor  hidden  t)ehlnd  these  commodities  In 
the  exchange  of  commodities  money  plays 
the  role  of  a  universal  equivalent  e.g.  a 
quantity  of  coal  with  fl(Xi  i?  exchanged  for 
a  quantity  of  iron   worth   »100 

The  natural  order  is  to  have  a  commodity, 
coal,  exciianged  for  money,  and  money  ex- 
changed for  another  commodity  Thus,  you 
have  a  straight  line  equation  of  C  exchanged 
for  M  and  M  for  C:  commodity  exchanged 
for  commodity  means  labor  value  exchanged 
for  labor  value 

But  this  Is  not  what  happens  In  the  capi- 
talist system.  As  anyone  knows,  a  capitalist 
Is  not  In  business  to  exchange  value  for 
value  He  Is  In  business  to  make  a  profit  A 
retail  stc«-e  which  buys  dresses  for  $20  and 
sells  them  for  that  price  will  not  be  In  busi- 
ness for  long.  In  a  capitalist  economy  the 
equation  begins  with  money:  money  is  In- 
vested to  buy  commodities:  the  conunodltles 
are  sold  for  the  original  money  plus  a  sur- 
plus or  profit.  'Where  does  that  surplus  come 
from''  (Commodities  are  a  fetish  because 
they  obscure  the  true  exchange  of  human 
labor  power  and  hide  the  origin  of  surplus 
value.) 

TThe  general  concept  of  surplus  value  can 
only  be  comprehended  by  penetrating  to  the 
heart  of  the  capitalist  system  Capitalist 
production  always  commences  with  what  Is 
called  constant  capital.  I.e..  the  materials, 
tools,  machinery,  and  plant  owned  by  the 
capitalist.  This  element — constant  capital — 
contribute*  its  share  to  the  new  product,  but 
Is  consumed  In  the  process  Before  the  con- 
stant capital  can  be  productive  it  must  be 
united  with  labor  power — variable  capital — 
which  the  capitalist  buys  with  wages.  The 
new  commodity  belongs  to  the  capitalist  and 
consists  of  the  constant  capital  used  in  the 
process:  plus  variable  capital  or  wages  plus 
a   surplus    or    profit.     C-fV  =  C-^'V- surplus. 

If  you  commence  a  business  with  a  ?5,000 
Investment  in  constant  capital  and  pay 
$1,000  in  wages  your  new  commodity  must 
be  worth  more  than  J6.000  or  you  are  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  capitalist  system.  Your 
original  Investment,  raw  materials,  and  ma- 
chines, etc.,  were  worn  out  In  the  process 
of  production.  The  new, commodities  must 
be  worth  C  plus  'V  plus  a  surplus.  Where 
did  that  surplus  come  from? 

The  surplus  cannot  arise  from  your 
original  Investment,  your  constant  capital, 
C,  because  this  area  cannot  expand  during 
the  process  of  production.  Raw  materials, 
processing  plants,  machines  and  tools  are 
consumed  In  the  process  of  production  and 
gradually  transferred  Into  the  new  com- 
modity.    Increased   value   or   new   value   or 


sur;.ilus    value —whatever    you    want    to    call 
11    nrannot  come  from  them 

Therefore  the  new  value  must  come  from 
V  the  variable  capital  Surplus  vsJue  some- 
how relates  to  the  human  labor  embodied 
in  the  new  commodity 

Surplus  value  must  be  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween what  the  worker  Is  paia  and  what  he 
really  earns  or  produces  In  other  words  the 
labor  day  is  divided  ir.to  two  parts  during 
one  part  of  the  day  the  worker  prtxluces  his 
wages,  during  the  other  part  he  pr-Kiuces 
surplus  value 

Now.  as  the  National  Asst>ciation  of  Man- 
ufacturers or  any  other  objective  analysis  of 
the  capitalist  system  will  tell  you  the  pur- 
pose of  the  capitalist  system  is  to  pr  jduce  a 
profit.  In  Marxian  terms  the  capitalist 
system    exists    ]p    produce    surplus    value 

As  a  capitalist,  you  obtain  an  absolute  in- 
crease by  extending  the  working  day  eg  .  a 
man  working  8  hours  a  day  works  4  for  his 
employer  and  4  for  himself  If  the  work- 
ing da>  can  be  extended  to  10  hours  with  no 
raise  in  wages,  this  sanie  laborer  w  irks  4 
hours  for  himself  and  6  for  his  empk^yer.  In 
other  words,  in  4  hours  an  artisan  produces 
his  own  wage  and  the  rest  of  the  time  is  m 
prcxlucmg  profit  for  his  employer,  i.e.,  he  is 
producing  surplus  value 

This  type  of  absolute  increase  in  surplus 
value  can  only  continue  for  a  limited  time 
before  we  reach  the  physical  limits  of  hu- 
man endurance,  Conseqi^ently  the  capi- 
talist must  rely  heavily  upon  relative  in- 
creases in  surplus  value.  A  relative  increase 
occurs  through  the  u^e  of  new  machinery 
and  the  speedup,  i.e.,  an  increase  m  the  In- 
tensity of  the  work.  Here  the  possibilities 
appear  unlimited — a  new  machine  may  al- 
low a  worker  to  produce  his  wages  In  2  or 
3  hours  and  the  split  for  an  8-hour  day  will 
become  5  to  3  or  6  to  2. 

Marx  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  iron  law 
of  wages  must  prevail  In  a  capitalist  econ- 
omy. Empirical  grounds  for  this  belief  were 
not  lacking  in  the  19th  century.  According 
to  the  iron  law  of  wages  a  worker  cannot  be 
paid  more  than  Just  enough  to  keep  him 
alive.  If  he  is  paid  less,  of  course,  he  will 
starve  to  death  If  he  is  paid  more,  people 
will  flood  into  the  area  where  higher  wages 
prevail  and  the  surplus  of  labor  power  will 
permit  the  entrepreneurs  to  lower  wages  to 
the  subsistence  level  once  again 

Our  next  topic,  "The  Historical  Tendency 
of  Capital  To  Accumulate"  We  know  that 
money  buys  both  the  constant  capital  which 
constitutes  the  means  cf  production  and  the 
variable  capital  or  labor  pxDwer.  These  cap- 
itals are  turned  Into  commodities  The  com- 
modities are  sold  to  recoup  the  original  In- 
vestment plus  a  profit.  The  surplus  or 
profit  Is  used  to  pay  interest,  rent,  middle- 
men— but,  most  Important,  a  good  portion 
of  the  surplus  is  saved.  The  part  saved  be- 
comes accumulated  capital. 

Accumulated  capital  must  be  reinvested 
to  hire  more  workers  and  produce  more  sur- 
plus value.  In  other  words,  the  simple  sys- 
tem of  capital  producuon  whereby  money 
buys  factories  and  labor  power,  must  expand 
into  a  reproductive  system,  whereby  .\ccumu- 
lated  surplus  value,  or  accumulated  profits 
are  reinvested  to  create  more  surplus  value 

The  practical  conclusion  :  regardless  of  the 
origin  of  the  Initial  investment,  ail  fixed 
capital  gradually  changes  into  reinvested  or 
capitalized  surplus  value  This  has  tremen- 
dous repercussions.  Suppmse.  for  example, 
that  you  start  a  business  with  $1,000  in- 
vested as  constant  capital.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference where  you  obtained  this  original  In- 
vestment— legacy,  gift,  theft — because  the 
net  result  will  be  the  same  in  any  ca&e.  Tl.is 
constant  capital  may  be  added  to  the  surplus 
which  It  produces  for  5  years  If  we  con- 
sider $300  as  the  surplus  produced  each  year, 
at  t^e  end  of  5  years  you  will  have  seen  pass 
through  your  hands  an  original  Investment 
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of  I!  000  plus  11,000  more  rf  surp'.'os  value 
The  second  $MXX)  w»b  created  by  the  orlglnai 
Inveetment   '$200  per  year  times  5  years). 

On  the  other  »tde  >f  your  5-year  equa'i'  ;i 
you  must  Include  your  personal  expenses 
Let  us  count  them  a^  II  000  over  a  S-ye^ar 
period,  which  was  spent  f' r  personal  con- 
sumption. At  the  present  moment  you  re- 
tain ft  flxed  Investment  equal  t-T  y-''Ur  original 
Lnvestment  of  »1.000 

What  Marx  Is  drHins?  at:  The  rurplus 
v,^l'ie  created  by  your  ong-lnal  Investment  Is 
n  >t  V  '-r  pr'-per^y  b'.;t  '.he  property  of  the 
laborers  you  hired  Your  orteT'nal  investment 
of  81  000  WIS  eonsum^ed  by  personal  expen.ses 
over  the  5-year  period  Consequently,  the 
present  value  of  the  plant  and  property 
results  from  capitalized  surplns  value;  l,e., 
unpaid  wages  The  c':rrently  existing  fixed 
Investment  doeant  be'.  >rg  to  you  but  to  the 
worker 

No  matter  what  source  provided  an  orig- 
inal Investm.ent.  whatever  fixed  capital  exists 
In  the  wor^d  today  belongs  to  the  worker: 
eiOOO  onglnal  investment  plus  $200  times 
5  years  acrum.'ilated  surplus  equals  11,000 
personal  expenses  plus  H  .000  capitalized 
siirplus  value 

Constant  capital  coniblnfd  with  Tarlable' 
capital  and  surplus  value  will  furnish  us 
with  an  equation  which  equals  the  total 
cflpital  Involved  In  slightly  different  terms: 
the  trital  capital  will  Include  the  value  of 
the  plant,  the  value  of  the  wages  and  the 
j>ro9t,  realized  on  the  op>eratlon. 

Total  capital  may  be  considered  mathe- 
matically In  different  ways:  First,  there  Is 
the  technical  composition:  the  relation  be- 
tween constant  capital  and  variable  capital, 
expressed  ■  C  V  Again  there  is  the  organic 
composition — the  relationship  between  total 
capital  and  constant  plus  variable  capital: 
T  over  C  plus  V, 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  first  stage 
in  capitalist  accumulation,  described  In  chap- 
ter 25  of  'Capttal":  Constant  capital  must 
Ir.creaae  as  savings  are  reinvested.  This 
happens  during  prosperity.  Reinvested 
money  increase*  the  demand  for  workers; 
wages  rise;    the  proletariat   grows   in   size. 

At  the  second  stage  the  capitalist  seeks 
to  Increase  the  productivity  of  labor  by  de- 
manding a  longer  working  day  and  Intro- 
ducing new  machines.  This  Increase  re- 
quires more  constant  capital;  i.e.,  larger  com- 
panies perhaps,  with  a  diversified  owner- 
sbip  but  with  a  concentration  of  economic 
power.  The  technical  compoeltlon  of  capi- 
tal also  changes  The  proportion  of  con- 
stant capital  to  wages  changes  drastically. 
When  this  happens  the  demand  for  workers 
drops  and  an  unemployment  cycle  is  ushered 
In  Thus  arises  the  famous  industrial  re- 
serve army,  which  threatens  the  employed 
and  assists  In  the  lowering  of  wages.  How- 
eyer.  when  people  are  unemployed  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  workers  drops.  Declining 
purchasing  power  means  underconrump- 
tlon.  or  overproduction — a  recession — a  de- 
pression. 

The  falling  rate  of  profit  contributes  to  the 
same  end  product.  As  constant  capital  In- 
creases In  size,  variable  capital  decreases 
proportionately.  The  varlaOle  capital  in 
this  Instance  means  wages  plus  surplus. 
The  rate  of  profit  refers  to  how  fast  money 
Is  made:  V  T. 

If.  on  an  $8,000  Investment  in  constant 
capital  you  have  paid  $1,000  in  wages  and 
retained  $1,000  as  surplus  or  profit,  your 
total  capital  is  $10,000.  Your  rate  of  profit 
Is  1.000  for  10.000:  10  percent.  However,  if 
your  original  investment  was  $17,000  and 
you  paid  $1,500  in  wages  and  retained  $1,000 
In  surplus,  the  total  capital  Involved  would 
be  $20,000  In  this  latter  InsUnce  your 
rat©  of  profit  is  7  5  percent.  Obviously,  you 
are  maklr.g  more  money  with  a  larger  in- 
vestment you  have  $1,500  rather  than  $1,000 
as  a  profit  But  large  investments  do  not 
tarn  over   a^   rapidly  as  small   Investments. 


You  are  not  mak;n»  monev  a.■^  rapidly  as 
before  .\3  an  l.idu&try  erows  1'^  r  vte  of 
profit  m;..-.t  tend  to  dlmlni»h 

Th.e  capitalist  dries  not  stand  idlv  bv 
while  m.iking  more  m  mev.  but  more  slowly 
He  Introduces  new  machines:  he  tries  to 
eliminate  ct>n.pe'itl'm.  lie  lowers  wages; 
lengthens  the  *  >t^::\z  day.  In.ports  f-  reiiirn. 
l  e  .  cheap  raw  material;  seeks  new  mar- 
kets, e'  Bu:  the  accimiuiation  •  li  capi- 
tal and  the  falinig  ra:e  of  proht  creates  un- 
employment, underct  usumptlon  and  de- 
pression When  this  happens,  the  small 
capitalists  are  forced  to  sell  out  The  money 
obt.Uned  from  their  selling  out  Is  Invested 
in  larger  companies  and  allows  the  larger 
companies  to  continue  expanding  and  over- 
produce. Thus,  invested  capital  recreates 
unemployment;  labor  goes  Idle;  Invested 
capital  becomes  stagnant.  As  anyone  knows. 
Idle  capital  depreciates.  The  result  Is  a 
violent  and  acute  economic  crisis  which 
terminates  with  the  complete  collapse  of 
credit  and  the  entire  capitalist  system. 

Marx  has  uncovered  the  Intrinsic  con- 
tradiction in  the  capitalist  system  By  its 
very  nature  the  capitalist  system  must  thrive 
upon  the  profit  motive — which  Is  less 
euphemistically  called  greed.  Yet.  the  very 
profit  motive  which  makes  the  system  tick, 
produces  a  surplus  of  workers  and  a  surplus 
or  Idle,  depreciating  capital. 

The  course  of  the  dlalectlcai  interchange 
which  capitalism  miist  inevitably  jH-cxluce: 
each  recession  Is  worse.  Each  depression 
lowers  wages  so  that  the  proletariat  becomes 
more  united  In  misery.  Finally,  liberty 
(economic  freedom),  ^gallt^  (classlessness) . 
and  fraternity  (proletarian  solidarity)  will 
trltimph;  the  monolithic  proletariat  will  rise 
up  In  revolt. 

Returning  to  the  broader  dimensions  of 
dialectical  materialism:  we  have  shown  that 
the  mode  of  economic  production  determines 
the  superstructure  or  cultiu-e  or  religion, 
art,  morality,  political  state,  etc. — the  whole 
"Ideology."  The  mode  of  production  also 
creates  social  classes. 

In  the  19th  century  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion dichotomized  society  Into  an  Inditstrlal 
proletariat  oppressed  by  oommerclal.  vested 
interests.  The  political  state,  of  course,  ex- 
ists as  a  tool  of  the  exploiting  class.  The 
bourgeoisie  state  exists  to  protect  private 
property — I.e..  private  ownership  of  the 
mean.3  of  production. 

Poiiowtng  the  inexorable  economic  laws  re- 
cently discovered,  capitalism  must  produce 
its  own  crisis  and  Its  own  avenging  angel: 
the  proletariat.  The  unification  of  crisis  and 
proletariat  constitutes  the  revolution:  but 
this  demands  consclotis  action.  We  know 
from  reading  history  dlalectlcally :  every 
revolution  Is  partly  economic  and  partly  so- 
cial In  Its  cause,  yet  often  appears  to  be 
political  and  religious.  The  coming  revolu- 
tion— the  revolution  which  will  effectuate 
the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system — will 
be  fully  social  and  economic.  Only  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  existing  Ideology 
(religion,  art,  morality,  etc.)  or  bourgeoisie 
society  will  achieve  the  true  humanitarian 
ideal.  In  a  word,  the  coming  revolution  will 
be  consciously  social  and  economic. 

In  this  1"evolution,  the  lost  men  of  the 
urban  proletariat,  united  by  exploitation, 
must  emancipate  themselves.  Their  trl- 
timph  negates  present  society:  there  can  be 
no  property,  no  family,  no  culture,  no  coun- 
try as  we  know  it  after  the  revolution.  All 
private  property  must  be  destroyed. 

(Parenthetically,  let  us  insist  upon  the 
oft-misunderstood  obvious:  Marx  does  not 
mean  personal  shirts,  clothing,  watches, 
glasses,  etc..  when  he  talks  about  private 
property.  Marx  means  the  private  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production.  Private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  must 
be  destroyed  because  the  greed  which  moti- 
vates the  capitalist  system  has  dehuman- 
ized the  social  and  economic  life  of  man. 


Incidentally,  both  Leo  XIII  and  Plus  XI 
stated  that  there  are  some  industries  so 
intimately  concerned  with  the  public  wel- 
fare that  they  cann  >t  b««  lef'  in  private 
hands:   but   neither  pontiff   ro*"'  ine^l  \ 

The  imm'-dlate  purpose  of  the  prolotarlan 
revolution,  as  we  gather  from  M  irx  »  writ- 
ings on  the  "Civil  War  In  France,"  and  his 
"Critique  of  the  cibtha  Program  "  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a  "dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat," Marx  was  a  realist  The  elimina- 
tion of  private  property  can  oiiiv  be  ace  >m- 
pllshed  by  prolonged  bkxxl  lettlnj?  I  he 
harsh,  cruel  dlctatormhlp  of  the  proletariat 
win  be  historically  and  economically  ne.  es- 
sary  until  the  last  vestige*  of  person.il  greed 
have  been  rooted  out  of  the  human  heart 

The  road  to  such  a  dictatorship  lies 
through  the  seizure  of  poUUcal  power  and 
the  use  of  this  dominance  to  de«troy  the 
opposition.  Even  a  national  triumph  of  the 
proletarian  revolution  remains  provisional 
because  the  true  proletarian  is  internauonal 
In  desire  and  in  sagacity  However,  once  the 
proletariat  dictatorship  has  achieved  world- 
wide success,  the  proletariat  pollticaJ  state 
can  begin  to  wither  away. 

M.i.rx  does  not  concern  himself  with  spell- 
ing out  in  details  the  glorious  future  when 
the  last  vestiges  of  greed  have  been  8tamf>ed 
out  Unquestionably,  he  would  subscribe  to 
the  melllnlarlam  of  Joechlra  of  Flora,  with- 
out a  Holy  Spirit  to  rule  the  golden  age. 
Marx  believed  that  social  consclousnsM 
would  be  developed  in  men:  that  men  would 
learn  to  work  to  eat.  A  favorite  Marxian 
example:  Today,  if  a  man  were  to  attack  a 
small  child  on  the  street,  everyone  around 
would  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  child;  like- 
wise, after  social  consciousness  has  been 
printed  in  the  Inmost  being  of  man  throu^ 
the  ordeal  of  violent  resolution,  all  men  will 
naturally  abhor  anyone  who  attempts  to  ex- 
ploit his  neighbor. 

As  the  political  state  gradually  disappears, 
a  classless  society  will  concomitantly  and 
proportionately  arise.  This  new  world  is 
the  era  of  communism — the  classless  so- 
ciety— the  ut<ipla  8ocl»l  classes  and  class 
antagonism,  private  ownership,  human  hos- 
tility, exploitation,  family,  religion,  moral- 
ity— all  sources  of  frustration  and  aliena- 
tion will  have  been  suppressed  Great  ma- 
terial wealth  for  all  will  be  distributed  be- 
cause man.  the  prime  product  of  the  process 
of  history,  will  finally  be  reconciled  with  bis 
environment.  Nature  will  become  htiman- 
Ized.  This  is  the  purpose  of  history  His- 
tory moves  Inexorably  toward  this  goaL 

What  happens  after  the  creation  of  com- 
munism? Engels  dwelt  upon  this  problem 
rather  pessimistically,  probably  because  he 
realized  the  Implications  of  Camot's  Second 
Law  of  Thermod}rnanilcs.  Hegel  had  said: 
"All  that  comes  into  being  deserves  to 
perish.  " 

"Millions  of  years  may  elapse,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  generations  be  born  and  die, 
but  Inexorably  the  time  will  come  when  the 
declining  warmth  of  the  sun  will  no  longer 
suffice  to  melt  the  ice  thrusting  Itself  for- 
ward from  the  poles;  when  the  human  race, 
crowding  more  «ind  more  about  the  equator, 
will  finally  no  longer  find  even  there  enough 
heat  for  life;  when  gradually,  even  the  last 
trace  of  organic  life  will  vanish;  and  the 
earth,  an  extinct,  frozen  globe  like  the  moon, 
will  circle  in  deepest  darkness  and  In  an 
ever  narrower  orbit,  about  the  eqiially  ex- 
tinct sun.  and  at  last,  fall  Into  it.  •  •  • 
But  however  often  tmd  however  relentlessly, 
this  cycle  is  completed  in  time  and  space, 
however  many  millions  of  suns  and  earths 
may  arise  and  pass  away,  however  long  It  may 
last  before  the  conditions  for  organic  life 
develop  •  •  •  we  have  the  certainty  that  mat- 
ter remains  the  same  In  all  Its  transforma- 
tions, that  none  of  Its  attributes  can  ever  be 
lost,  and  thereftwe  also,  that  with  the  same 
Iron  necessity  that  it  wUl  exterminate  on 
the  earth.  Its  highest  creation,  the  thinking 
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mind.  It  must  somewhere  else  and  at  another 
time  iigaln  produce  it  ,  Engels,  "Dialectics 
of  Nature  ") 

\\Tiat  Is  the  role  of  the  Individual  In  this 
dlalectlcai  process  of  history?  To  under- 
stand the  individual  ao  must  return  to 
Hegel  Hegel  conceued  rea;i!y  as  a  rational 
pri>gressicm  Necessity  permeates  each  new 
synthesis  because  each  synthesis  "has  to  be 
and  cannot  be  otherwise,"  Beginning  with 
the  Idea-ln-itself.  which  changes  into  the 
idea-ouUlde-ltself.  or.  nature,  we  finally  ar- 
rive at  man  or  spirit:  the  Idea-ln-and-for- 
Itself 

By  definition:  necessity  means  determina- 
tion   by  another. 

The  first  dialectical  stage  la  the  theoreti- 
cal Idea  where  knower  Is  opposed  to  Known 
The  second  state  Is  practical  Idea  where 
knower  changes  the  world,  le  ,  changes  the 
known  Here  the  knower  of  necessity  cre- 
ate.' The  third  stage  Is  the  absolute  Idea — 
the  realization  that  the  object  Is  Itself. 
This  characterizes  the  state  of  full  self -con- 
sciousness In  a  word  freedom  Is  the  rec- 
ognition of  necessity 

To  understand  what  Hegel  means  by  mak- 
ing freedom  the  recognition  or  conscious- 
ness of  necessity  you  have  to  review  a  bit 
of  scholastic  philosophy  Within  the  scho- 
lastic tradition  we  find  two  generally  accept- 
ed requisites  for  knowledge;  conformity  and 
consciovtsness.  These  may  be  expressed  In 
synonyms  by  various  authors  but  the  funda- 
mental premise  is  conceded  by  all:  For 
knowledge  the  thing  known  must  be  united 
with  the  one  knowing  (conformity)  and  the 
one  knowing  must  be  aware  of  this  union 
(consciousness) . 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  conformi- 
ty but  with  the  problem  of  consciousness. 

Scholastics  state  that  the  human  Intellect 
Is  conscious  of  Itself;  that  It  reflects  back 
up>on  Itself;  that  It  knows  that  it  Is  know- 
ing. When  we  speak  of  the  human  eye. 
we  never  say  that  the  eye  knows  that  It  Is 
seeing  The  eye.  being  a  material  organ. 
achieves  conformity  with  the  object,  but 
does  not  know  that  It  Is  conformed.  The 
eve  obviously  lacks  the  power  of  complete 
reflection  or  perfect  self-consciousnes  How- 
ever the  human  Intellect  knows  that  It  Is 
knowing 

Hegel  Is  saying  The  absolute  Idea — the 
world  mind — knows  Itself  However,  this 
same  absolute  idea  Is  the  riPcessary  being. 
Consequently,  "freedom  is  the  consciousness 
or  recognition  of  necessity"  means  that  the 
necessary  being  is  knowing  itself  In  other 
words.  Hegel  holds  true  to  the  pantheistic, 
yet  logical  deductions  from  his  principles. 
The  world  Heeel  has  made  to  know  itself 
Is  endowed  with  God's  freedom,  because  In 
Ood.  freedom  is  the  consciousness  of  neces- 
sity. 

In  Hegel's  view,  the  world  necessarily 
changes  according  to  reas<in  Commencing 
with  subjective  spirit — spirit  In  Itself — the 
logical  divisions  are  the  theoretical  mind 
(1  e  ,  the  mind  knowing  reality)  and  the 
practical  mind  (le.  the  mind  changing 
reality  )  T>ipse  two  are  fused  to  produce 
the  free  mind  The  mind  knowing  that  Its 
object  Is  Itself, 

At  this  stage  spirit  knows  Itself  and,  con- 
sequently, knows  that  it  is  free  Spirit 
knows  that  it  is  self-determined.  We  defined 
necessity  as  determination  by  another, 
I'Veedom.  therefore,  means  determination  by 
one'."!  self  Thus,  the  mind  knowing  Itself 
is  self-determined,  or  free. 

The  second  stage  Is  objective  spirit  or  na- 
ture. Here  freedom  objectifies  itself  in  In- 
stitutions: laws,  the  family,  civil  society  and, 
above  all.  In  the  political  state  which  is  free- 
dom incarnate. 

Finally,  we  have  the  absolute  spirit  In- 
and-for-ltself.  This  Is  complete  freedom 
which  exists  only  in  man.  Here  spirit  Is 
consclotis  of  ^Irlt  and  expresses  this  con- 


sciousness in  the  highest  aspirations  of  hu- 
man endeavor:   religion,  art  and  philosophy 

Before  proceeding  to  Marx  we  must  Insert 
a  parenthesis  on  Bukharln,  an  Important 
Marxist  who  denied  free  will.  Bukharln 
maintained  that  nian  Is  completely,  physi- 
cally determined  In  all  that  he  does.  This 
deterministic  materialism  smacks  of  the  eld 
fashioned  materialism  Marx  sought  to  escape 
by  making  his  materialism  dialectical. 
Stalin,  motivated  probably  more  by  political 
objectives,  attacked  Bukharln's  doctrine  as 
anti-Marxist  and  acctised  Bukharln  of 
"crassmaterlallsm."  In  a  word,  the  orthodox 
Marxist  view  holds  that  man  Is  free  to  realize 
and  Join   the  trend   of  history. 

For  Marx,  freedom  Is  the  consciousness  of 
necessity  For  him.  "the  necessary"  is  the 
Inner,  hidden  law  of  history  economics:  the 
production  and  exchange  of  llle's  necessities. 

Freedom  Is  the  conscious  of  necessity, 
freedom  Is  a  consciousness  of  economic  fac- 
tors; freedom  Is  a  knowledge  of  the  direction 
which  the  world  is  developing  Only  an 
economic  gnosis  permit*  a  man  t.<i  change 
the  world  in  the  directi-n  the  world  is 
changing. 

The  Inner,  economic  law  of  history  does 
not  cater  to  caprice.  To  attempt  to  do  as 
you  please  means  to  remain  Ignorant  and 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  events.  P^^-r  Marx,  true 
knowledge  Is  true  freedom.  True  knowledge 
means  understanding  the  forces  of  produc- 
tion and  ruling  or  directing  these  forces, 
rather  than  being  crushed  by  them.  History 
can  be  led  only  in  the  direction  it  chooses 
to  go. 

For  Marx  and  Hegel  freedom  is  an  act  of 
the  intellect  Free  will  is  no  longer  a  psy- 
chological problem  by  a  psychiatric  study. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MINERAL  LEASING 
ACT  OF  FEBRUARY  25.  1920 

Mr  ALLOIT  Mr  Pre.sident.  yester- 
day the  Senate  passed  H.R  10455,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
Pebi^ary  25.  1920.  Because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  bill,  I  £usk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  short  summary  in  explana- 
tion of  it. 

There  beinp  no  ob.iection.  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

An  Act  To  Amend  thi  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
or  FEBRfARY  25,  1920 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  agreed  unanimously  on  the  substitu- 
tive amendments  to  the  act  of  1920  Sena- 
tor Joseph  C  CMahonet,  of  Wyoming,  pre- 
sided over  the  lengthy  hearings  to  Investi- 
gate the  profKDsed  amendments  to  the  act. 
There  were  two  main  purposes  for  the 
changes  that  were  adopted  first,  to  bring 
the  provisions  up  to  date  with  the  changing 
conditions  and,  second,  to  simplify  the  lan- 
guage and  provisions  of  sections  17  and  27 
to  encourage  greater  efficiency  and  efl'ec- 
tiveness  in  enforcement   of  the  act 

Five  changes  in  the  Mineral  Leasing  Art 
of   1920  will  help  to  realize   these  alm.s: 

(1)  An  Increase  in  the  minimum  yearly 
rentals  for  oil  and  gas  leases  on  federally 
owned  lands. 

(2)  Consolidation  of  lease  and  option 
maximum  acreage  provisions  eo  that  much 
of  the  present  confusion  that  may  be  de- 
terring development  of  oil  and  gas  resources 
of  public  lands  may  be  avoided  The  total 
amount  of  acres  that  one  person  can  con- 
trol, 246,080  acres,  will  not  be  increased,  but 
the  maximum  limitation  on  the  two  forms 
of  holding  win  be  consolidated  to  a  great 
extent. 

(3)  A  10-year  lease  plan  will  replace  the 
5-year  lease  plan,  thereby  cutting  down  on 
the  expensive  renewal  process  of  noncom- 
petitive lease? 


(4)  Alaska  will  be  divided  into  two  leasing 
districts. 

(5)  Development  of  a  new  oil  source 
within  our  own  borders  by  including  the 
"tar  sands"  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 
The  Mining  Act  of  1872  covers  this  area  at 
the  present,  allowing  the  locator  (  f  the  min- 
erals to  have  outright  ownership  without 
paying  royalty  or  rent  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Under  the  amended  ctct  of  1929 
the  Government  will  receive  reve::t;e  for  the 
oil. 

The  alleged  Hsult  of  the  five  h:teratlons 
is  a  decrease  in  operation  cost*  oi  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and,  in  summary. 
a  decrease  In  expenses  In  the  following  spe- 
cific operations: 

(1)  The  handling  of  land  renewals  of  non- 
competitive leases. 

(2)  The  burdensome  process  of  distin- 
guishing between  leases  and  options 

On  the  other  hand,  more  revenue  will  be 
received  by  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments from  the  higher  minimum  rentals 
Therefore,  the  act  will  tx"  favorable  to  the 
Treasury  and  to  the  various  States  as  they 
recene  a  percentage  of  the  receipts  from 
lands  leased  within  the  States 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  COMMUNIST 
AGGRE.^SION— REPORT  BY  TASK 
FORCE  OF  REPUBLICAN  MFIMBERS 
OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REIPRESEN'T- 
ATIVES 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr,  President,  I  com- 
mend the  repoi-t  released  on  Monday 
by  the  task  force  of  Republican  Mf^m- 
bers  from  the  other  body 

This  report  took  a  wide  and  deep  read- 
ing: of  this  country's  international 
sti'ategy  and  strength  in  the  face  of  cur- 
rent world  t-ensions. 

As  ha-s  been  widely  noted  iii  the  press 
and  elsewhere,  this  statement  consti- 
tutes a  major  coiitribution  to  party 
discu-ssion  aiid  debat-e  of  the  most  im- 
iwrtant  single  issue  of  our  tunes:  the 
challenge  of  Communist  appression. 

It  is  not  my  iiitention  to  restate  the 
substance  of  what  this  proup  said — 
thou.qh  it  is  of  such  importance  that  It 
bears  constant  restating  and  rethinking. 
Rather.  I  call  attention  to  and  commend 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  undertaken, 
even  the  very  i&ci  that  such  a  broad 
effort  was  done  at  all 

Here  was  a  proup  of  responsible  legis- 
lators of  our  party  drawn  from  the 
standing  committees  of  the  other  body 
which  repuJarly  come  to  grips  with  the 
broad  legislative  i.ssues  involved  in 
.'\merica's  international  stratecy  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Armed  .Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  others  The  chairman 
of  the  study  was  the  minonty's  rankme 
mr-mber  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  Mr  Fort  a  ri-smu  leader 
in  this  whole  field.  The  formal  minor- 
ity leadership  was  directly  involved  in- 
cluding the  minority  lea,der,  Mr  Hai- 
LECK  :  the  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Repub- 
lican policy  committee,  Mr  Byrnis;  and 
the  party  'Ahip,  Mr.  Akends  Even  the 
Vice  President  wa.";  fully  consulted. 

In  short,  this  was  no  proup  of  side- 
walk superintendents  like  the  I>mo- 
cratic  AdvLsoiT  Council  on  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action.  Such  groups 
have  no  direct  iniblic  responsibility,  but 
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thev  do  not  hesitate  to  pontificate  with 
caustic  comments  not  only  on  the  ad- 
ministrations  cunduci  of  government 
but  on  Its  own  leadership  in  Congress. 

Instead,  this  was  a  sroup  of  men  who 
regularly  enerage  m  th':-  -furious  business 
of  leading  their  Nation.  This  is  respon- 
sible government  at  its  best. 

I  want  to  stre.ss  a  second  quality  of 
this  report  which  impresses  me:  This 
task  force  went  to  authorities  in  acade- 
mic and  professional  life  to  tap  the  best 
passible  advice,  the  most  fruitful  p>os- 
sible  ideas,  the  most  informed  possible 
judgments.  As  one  scans  the  list  of  21 
.'^tudy  papers  prepared  for  the  report  one 
notes  such  impressive  names  as  William 
Y.  Elliott  of  Harvard  University,  retired 
Admiral  Radford.  Robert  G.  Newmann, 
noted  international  authority,  and  Ger- 
hart  Niemeyer  of  Notre  Dame,  a  scholar 
of  comm.unism. 

I  have  lont?  felt  that  the  Republican 
Party  should  call  on  the  "eggheads" 
more  than  it  has  m  the  past.  For  that 
reason.  I  was  delighted  to  note  that  this 
task  force  had  sought  intellectual  ad- 
vice and  delighted  al.^^o  to  see  the  re- 
ponse  which  the  academic  and  profes- 
sional community  gave  to  developing  a 
cohesive,  well-rounded,  and  thoughtful 
presentation 

Because  of  tiie  .scope  of  this  project, 
iji  my  judgment  the  Task  Force  Studies 
on  American  Strategy  and  Strength  will 
be  useful  not  merely  to  policymakers, 
but  to  students  and  concerned  citizens 
everj^where 

In  my  judgment,  the  net  result  of  this 
study  ha.s  been  to  .set  in  proper  perspec- 
tive the  true  international  posture  of  the 
United  States  The  resulting  picture  is 
encouraging  The  task  force  concluded 
that  America  is  well  ahead  and  destined 
to  stay  ahead  of  the  Soviets,  given  wise 
policies — diplomatically,  militarily,  eco- 
nomically, and  scientifically. 

It  is  disquieting  to  hear  ambitious  op- 
position politicians  term  the  United 
States  a  second-class  power.  Surely 
honest  political  differences  can  rise  above 
this  level. 

For  e.xampl':^,  m  the  field  of  space,  the 
conclusion  of  Dr  George  B.  KLstiakowsky 
IS  illuminating.  Far  from  being  stam- 
peded by  the  dramatic  phychologi- 
cal  coups  of  the  Soviet  sputnik  and 
moon  shots.  Dr.  KLstiakowsky  observed 
thoughtfully: 

Our  country  can  Justly  be  proud  for  first 
announcing  space  satellite  plans  to  assist  tlie 
In  t  em. at  lor.  .T.:  Geophysical  Tear  program. 
However  the  sputnik  launch  provided  the 
thrust  without  doubt.  Perhaps,  though,  the 
emphasi.s  should  be  on  the  spectacle  of  Im- 
matuntv  we  m.vle  of  ourselves  over  this 
ene-meenn^  accomplishment.  Today  most  of 
UA  fee.  A  bit  shamefaced  about  our  sputnllc- 
provok'>d  anxiety,  particularly  when  we 
realize  tliat  only  the  one  most  recent  Soviet 
satellite  remains  In  orbit  that  Is  transmit- 
ting Information,  while  several  of  our  own 
still  riding  through  the  reaches  of  space  con- 
tinue to  send  back  mo6t  of  the  scientlflc 
Information  they  were  designed  to  uncover. 

The  task  force  itself  concluded  that  we 
are  still  number  one  in  science,  com- 
menting: 

By  wise  management  of  resources,  the 
United  States  holds  far  greater  basic  advan- 
tages In  terms  of  capital,  productivity,  labor 


skills,  and  "iclentlflc  resources,  all  In  com- 
bination with  an  atmosphere  friendly  to  the 
spirit  of  free  Inquiry  so  essential  to  scientific 
progress.  Our  accomplishments  In  science 
have  been  more  broadly  based  While  main- 
taining at  least  parity  In  the  development 
of  missiles  and  In  other  areas  of  military 
science,  we  have  achieved  preeminence  In 
such  fields  as  chemical  research,  esf>eclally 
In  polymers  and  pharmaceuticals;  molecular 
biology,  with  Its  Intriguing  advances  toward 
an  understanding  of  the  real  origins  of  life; 
medical  and  health  research,  so  meaningful 
to  the  world's  people;  and  solid  state  physics, 
which  have  yielded  the  transistor. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  por- 
tions of  three  very  pertinent  background 
papers,  "How  Democracies  Die,"  by  John 
Stambaugh,  vice  chancellor  of  Vander- 
bilt  University;  "Key  Factors  in  Future 
Military  Plaxining."  by  Adm.  Ari,hur 
Radford;  ar^  "Science  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs." by  Dr  Kistiakowsky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

How  Democracies  Dnt 

(By    John    H.    Stambaugh.    vice    chancellor, 

VanderbUt  University) 

The  great  moderate  masses  of  our  society 
have  withdrawn  from  the  political  scene  as 
a  consequence  of  the  very  abundance  which 
our  free  system  has  provided,  the  blessings 
of  education  and  the  advances  of  technology. 
The  professional  and  businessman,  the  tech- 
nician, the  white  collar  worker,  the  highly 
trained  and  productive  operator  of  our  mas- 
sive machines,  all  enjoy  a  way  of  life  which 
leads  tliem  to  prefer  to  be  left  alone.  The 
businessman  is  restrained  from  political  par- 
ticipation for  fear  of  public  criticism  or  the 
loss  of  a  customer,  not  understanding  that 
it  la  much  better  to  lose  a  customer  than  to 
lose  the  climate  which  permits  him  to  make 
a  profit. 

In  the  meanwhile,  highly  mllltawt  and 
well -organized  minority  groups  control  the 
body  politic. 


Kky  P.^ctors  i.v  Future  Mii.rr.*RT  Planning 
By  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford) 

Communism  continues  to  be  the  major 
challenge  to  our  way  of  life.  At  Issue  Is  the 
true  nature  of  man  himself.  There  are 
voices  which  say  we  live  In  a  world  which 
could  be  destroyed  without  notice,  that  our 
national  values  have  decayed,  that  we  have 
no  great  cause  to  guide  our  future  history, 
and  thus  it  is  futile  to  try  to  maintain  feel- 
ings of  true  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice. 
This  leads,  of  course,  to  a  newer  version  of 
an  old  saying:  "Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
for  tomorrow  we  die."  Perhaps  this  comes 
from  Communists  themselves  who  would  like 
us  to  think  that  communism  Is  irresistible. 

Yet.  the  United  States.  Its  Institutions,  its 
people,  and  Its  great  progress  are  refutations 
of  the  Communist  dogma.  Our  free  system 
is  the  complete  amtithesls  of  Communist  dic- 
tatorship. But  our  Nation  must  know  It- 
self. "We  hold  these  truths" — Indeed  we 
hold  these  noble  truths  right  in  our  own 
hands,  In  trust.  If  we  doubt  our  mission  In 
the  world,  we  probably  will  cease  to  prog- 
ress. K  America  ever  loses  confidence  In  her- 
self, we  will  retain  the  confidence  of  no  one. 


Science  and  Foreign  ArrMns 
(By  George  B.  KUtlakowsky) 
First,  consider  that  matter  of  scientific 
leadership  and  Its  political  Impact.  Scien- 
tific and  technological  progress  has  acquired 
status  BLS  the  symbol  of  strength  because  of 
its  obvious  relation  to  military  power,  as 
well   as  of   productivity   and   the   good  life. 


This  is  in  evidence  within  our  borders  and 
everywhere  beyond.  The  striving  to  emu- 
late American  scientific  and  technological 
progress  has  become  an  ambltlotis  and  urgent 
goal  for  countless  millions  of  people.  In- 
cluding, one  might  note,  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  unfortunately  it  is  the  technological 
spectaculars  which  tend  to  be  used  by  the 
public  at  large  and,  often,  the  press,  as  the 
sole  measure  of  scientific  as  well  as  tech- 
nological prowess,  and  thus,  of  military 
power  as  well. 

Achievements  in  outerspace  actlvitiea  are 
as  we  have  already  noted,  the  prime  exam- 
ple of  this. 

We  must  also  recall  the  Important  fact 
that  our  scientific  achievements  In  space 
have  easily  matched  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  generally  recognized  by  the 
world's  scientific  community.  In  addition, 
we  are  now  making  rapid  progress  toward 
practical  applications  of  "near-outerspace" 
for  the  benefit  of  all  nations  and  people. 

We  do  little  good  to  provide  only  for 
esoteric  research  facillUes  when  a  nation 
lacks  roads,  general  practitioners,  and  ma- 
chine of>erator8.  Of  course,  we  do  a  dis- 
service also  when  we  ignore  the  advanced 
educational  institutions  that  set  a  nation's 
standards,  provide  its  teachers,  offer  a  fu- 
ture for  gifted  citizens,  and  bring  prestige 
to  a  nation  or  a  region. 

It  is  a  feature  of  an  authoritarian  form 
of  society  that  its  government  can  concen- 
trate efforts  In  narrow  fields.  If  the  tot&l 
strength  of  such  a  society  Is  substantial,  as 
is  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  then  what  one 
might  term  temporary  technological  su- 
periority can  be  achieved  by  it  in  selected 
directions.  So  long  as  this  superiority  is 
temfVDrary;  so  long  as  it  does  not  permit 
a  vital  military  advantage;  and  so  long  as 
it  is  not  across  a  broad  front,  there  Is  no 
need  for  alarm,  but  we  must  increase  our 
efforts  to  cancel  out  imt>alance«  that  arise 
and  are  significant.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  stampeded 
into  overemphasizing  one  area  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  We  must  constantly  bear 
in  mind  the  sound  military  doctrine  not  to 
accept  battle  on  the  field  of  the  enemy's 
choosing.  Rather,  we  must  continue  to  move 
across  the  entire  broad  front  of  scientific 
and  technological  advance.  Thus,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  will  remain  a  world  leader. 

The  success  of  future  negotiations  to  re- 
lieve tensions  by  arms  limitation  agreements 
will  depend  In  some  measure  on  the  under- 
sUnding  of  the  capabilities  of  proposed 
multilateral  monitoring  systems  and  on  the 
understanding  of  inherent  limitations  of  any 
monitoring  system  in  a  world  of  rapidly  ad- 
vancing technology.  The  limitations  of 
technical  analysis  need  also  to  be  fully  un- 
derstood. There  is  no  doubt,  for  instance, 
that  the  rellablUty  of  monitoring  systems  is 
largely  a  technical  question.  But  the  ade- 
quacy of  such  systems,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  national  security,  is  not.  It  is  a 
polltlco-nUUtary  one.  And  we  must  realize 
that  political  issues  or  disagreements  can- 
not be  resolved  by  technical  agreement  on 
facts;  the  political  questions  of  national  In- 
terest remain.  It  Is  well  that  these  Issues 
be  understood  by  the  public  as  they  are 
being  understood  by  the  policymakers.  Es- 
pecially we.  as  scientists,  must  understand 
that  we  can  contribute  but  one  of  several 
Inputs  that  are  essential  for  the  formula- 
tion of  sound  national  policy. 


SPENDING  FOR  DEFENSE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  can 
be  no  serious  dispute  that  we  muat  pay 
for  our  national  defense  at  whatever 
level  is  required  to  assure  our  national 
security. 
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As  Prof  John  Lintner.  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  has  said: 

It  is  prudent  and  sound  business  for  me  to 
pay  the  annual  premiums  on  my  comjjre- 
hensive  household  insurance.  It  is  equally 
prudent  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  the  premiums  on  Its  national 
defense  Insurance. 

The  June  issue  of  Air  Force  magazine 
carries  a  most  informative  article  on  the 
inevitable  incretwe  in  the  level  of  defense 
spending,  and  the  economic  impact  on 
the  country  of  that  increase.  The  au- 
thor. Mr.  Manuel  L.  Helzner,  who  was 
an  associate  economist  with  the  Na- 
tional Plaruiing  Association  when  he 
wrote  the  article,  and  is  now  an  econo- 
mist with  the  US  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, feels  that  the  country  can  easily 
weather  the  increase,  and  tells  why. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  the 
article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Lupact  of  More  Detenss  IDollaxs 
(By  Manuel  L.  Helzner) 

(What  actually  might  hapF>en  to  the 
economy  if  defense  spending  were  Increased 
by  $3  billion  or  more  per  year?  Is  a  great 
sacrifice  in  standard  of  living  required  of 
the  American  people?  Or  csui  the  economy 
absorb  this  increase  without  significant 
strain?  To  obtain  authoritative  answers  the 
editors  of  the  Harvard  Business  Review  com- 
missioned Manuel  L  Helzner  to  bring  up  to 
date  an  earUer  study  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  him  and  Gerhard  Colm.  chief 
economist  of  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion, and  on  this  biisls  to  make  an  appraisal 
of  the  economic  and  budgetary  implications 
of  raising  defense  expenditures  over  the  next 
3  years  to  a  level  $10  billion  higher  than 
that  now  contemplated  for  1963.  His  report 
Is  presented  herewith  with  the  permission 
of  the  Review. — The  EDiroits  ) 

While  some  e.xpress  alarm  at  the  prospect 
of  a  rise  in  Government  spending,  others 
maintain  that  Government  outlays — par- 
ticularly for  national  security — fail  to  meet 
the  Commuhlst  challenge.  This  report  does 
not  intend  to  go  into  the  adequacy  or  the 
Inadequacy  of  current  defense  programs  or 
defense  strategy.  Rather,  it  will  concen- 
trate on  analyzing  the  economic  and 
budgetary  implications  of  a  slgnificiint  In- 
crease in  defense  expenditures,  without  pass- 
ing Judgment  on  the  desirability  of  the 
increase. 

Fundamental  to  tliis  economic  appraisal  is 
the  assumption  that  in  a  democracy  public 
support  for  maintaining  a  large  defense  pro- 
gram is  essential.  The  tools  of  economic 
policy  available  for  achieving  national  ob- 
jectives are  Indeed  useless  if  business,  labor, 
farm  groups,  and  the  general  public  cannot 
be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  objec- 
tive and  of  the  policies  required  to  achieve 
that  objective. 

An  economic  appraisal  should  also  take 
Into  account  the  technological  and  admin- 
istrative ability  and  capacity  to  absorb  and 
effectively  utilize  the  anticipated  expendi- 
ture increase.  In  this  report,  a  $10  billion 
rise  In  defense  spending  is  Eissuraed  to  take 
place  over  the  period  1960-63.  This  means 
that  about  3  years  would  be  needed  from  the 
decision  to  increase  defense  expenditures  to 
the  peak  in  actual  Government  outlays.  In 
addition.  It  Is  assumed  that  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  defense  program,  a  high  level  of 
employment  will  be  maintained  as  a  prin- 
cipal objective  of  Ooverament.  Hence,  this 
study  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  poli- 
cies and  conditions  that  are  needed  to  main- 


tain balanced  growth  under  different  defense 
budgets. 

On  the  basis  of  the  1961  budget  figiu-es 
proposed  by  President  Elsenhower  in  Janu- 
ary-. It  Is  clear  that  little  chsinge  is  being 
contemplated  for  national  security  from  the 
I960  budget  level  of  around  $46  billion  (di- 
rect military  budgets  of  about  Ml  billion 
plus  some  $5  billion  for  other  security  Items 
like  atomic  energy,  civilian  defense,  and 
foreign  aid ) . 

By  1063.  however,  seme  of  the  current 
missile  development  programs  and  other 
mcH-e  advanced  weapons  systems  are  expected 
to  reach  operational  stage.  Thus,  even  with- 
out any  major  upward  revision  in  current 
defense  programs,  national  security  expendi- 
tures in  that  year  can  be  estimated  at  M8 
billion  (in  constant  1959  prices).  This  mod- 
est increase  in  outlays  largely  represents  cost 
Increases  due  to  the  shift  from  relatively  less 
exi>en6lve  conventional  weapons  (e.g.. 
manned  aircraft  and  conventional  arma- 
ments) to  more  cxjjensive  war  materiel,  such 
as  missiles  and  nuclear  vessels. 

In  the  context  of  the  Federal  Government's 
budget  outlook  as  a  whole.  Government  pro- 
gram commitments  presently  on  the  statutes 
can  be  expected  to  Increase  total  budget  ex- 
penditures over  the  next  3  years  from  about 
$"78.5  billkMi  in  1960  to  roughly  $84  billion 
by  1963.  Defense  spending  would  continue 
to  account  for  the  largest  share  of  Govern- 
ment outlays,  while  at  the  same  time  In- 
creases could  be  expected  for  Interest  pay- 
ments and  other  nondefense  programs  (e.g., 
vet.erans'  pensions). 

Because  long-term  expenditure  commit- 
ments have  been  established  for  many  non- 
defense  programs,  no  substanttal  reduction 
in  budget  totals  would  appear  feasible  un- 
less a  cut  In  major  national  security  spend- 
ing can  be  made.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
absence  of  the  need  for  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  defense  outlays,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  consideration  be  given  to  ex- 
panding essential  nondefen.^e  programs,  such 
as  combating  air  and  water  pollution.  Im- 
proving educction,  and  developing  natural 
resotirces.  , 

Now  what  would  happen  If  there  were.  In 
fact,  a  $10  billion  increase  In  our  defense 
spending  above  current  programs?  National 
security  outlays  would  rise  from  the  esti- 
mated $45.7  billion  in  fiscal  1960  to  about 
$58  billion  in  1963.  It  seems  more  realistic 
to  expect  a  slow  start  and  subsequent  ac- 
celeration than  even  Jumps  Then,  phased 
over  the  3-year  period,  the  Uicrease  In  de- 
fense spending  would  progress  like  this: 

|BUIk>D5  or  1959  dollars] 


IMO 

1961 

1662 

1963 

Present  (Mense  programs 

Ad^litlonal  OHtlRVc  , 

4&7 

4&3 

1.0 

47.0 
8  0 

48.0 
10.0 

Adjusted    defense    pro- 
rrsmf 

45.7 

47.2 

52.0 

58,0 

The  way  the  national  eooDomic  budget 
might  look  in  1963  if  these  additional  out- 
lays are  made  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart,  compared  with  1959  and  also  with 
1963  ae  It  might  look  under  a  continuation 
of  the  level  of  defense  spendlnp  now  contem- 
plated. If  the  underlying  assumptions  are 
realized  (f>artlcularly  in  regard  to  mainte- 
nance of  full  employment),  we  can  easily 
weather  a  $10  billion  Increase  in  defense 
spending. 

In  evaluating  the  economic  Impact  of  the 
adjusted  defense  program,  certain  crucial 
assumptions  must  be  made  about  the  nature 
at  the  increased  spending.  We  face  prob- 
lems like  this.  fCM-  example: 

If  the  Increase  in  deferwe  expenditures  calls 
for  a  rapid  expansion  in  missile  output,  cer- 
tain specific  industries,  such  as  electronics. 


would  be  most  directly  affected,  the  result 
could  be  serious  production  bottlenecks,  ma- 
terial shortages,  and  Infiationary  pressures 
unless  adequate  countermeasures  were 
adopted,  such  as  materials  allocation  or  pos- 
sibly price  (Xintrol  for  critical  materials  in 
short  supply. 

A  broadly  based  civilian  shelter  program, 
by  contrast,  might  find  productive  capacity 
available  in  the  required  Industries  without 
generating  Inflationary  price  Increases. 

Apart  from  these  specific  industry  or  pro- 
duction bottleneck  problems,  however,  is  the 
basic  Issue  of  whether  a  hieh  and  continu- 
ously rising  level  of  defense  expenditures 
can  be  sustained  without  inflation.  Where 
the  increase  in  defense  outlays  presses 
against  productive  resources  whose  growth 
is  sluggish,  inflationary  pressures  would  In- 
deed be  generated.  However,  where  the  pace 
of  economic  growth  can  be  sustained  at  rela- 
tively high  levels,  the  increased  demands  of 
business,  consumers,  and  the  Government 
can  be  met  more  readily. 

It  must  be  noted,  nevertheless,  that  ex- 
cessive demand  is  not  the  only  source  of 
upward  pressures  on  prices.  Wage  incre€«es 
which  outstrip  productivity  gains  may  also 
force  prices  up.  Or  price  rises  may  take 
place  in  Industries  characterized  by  monojx)- 
listlc  or  largely  demand-insensitive  condi- 
tions (such  as  in  steel  or  petroleum)  for 
reasons  other  than  excess  demand  or  wage 
boosts. 

These  so-called  cost-push  pressures  are  a 
phenomenon  of  structural  developments 
within  the  economy  and  have  to  be  faced 
even  In  the  absence  of  any  significant  In- 
crease In  defense  spending.  Moreover,  such 
price  pressures  are  largely  unresponsive  to 
the  more  conventional  measures  for  con- 
trolling prices  through  Influencing  demand 
or  supply.  Hence,  they  require  the  develop- 
ment of  some  other  more  effective  price- 
restraining  mechanism. 

An  economic  appraisal  of  the  '.rr.psrt  of 
Increased  defense  exjJerri;"-.-"?  =h  -.ild  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  c~^wh  pr-^Fpert.? 
for  the  entire  economy.  Such  an  aj  rr-.;-  ; 
could  take  as  its  starting  point  a  £;n.p.t 
extra pMDlatlon  of  recent  growth  trends: 

Since  1953  the  gross  national  product  In 
real  terms  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  2.5  percent  per  year.  If  this  low  rate  of 
growth  Is  projected  to  1963.  we  could  expect 
a  gross  national  product  of  at>out  $535  bil- 
lion, an  Increase  of  some  $55  billion  above 
1959  levels. 

National  security  exper.d:*jrps  ur.der  cur- 
rent programs  would  represent  a  declining 
proportion  of  the  gross  national  product. 
dropping  from  approximately  9  6  percent  In 
1959  to  9  percent  in  1963 

Increases  In  nondefense  proerr.mf  beyond 
what  is  currently  anticipated,  or  a  possible 
moderate  reduction  in  taxes,  would  not  on'.y 
be  feasible  but  might  become  necessary  In 
order  to  forestall  deflationary  developments 

Under  these  conditions  current  defense 
programs  would  be  compatible  with  fur- 
ther Increases  In  consumer  purchases  and 
business  Investment. 

Under  more  nearly  full  employment  con- 
ditions, howler,  a  larger  productive  poten- 
tial for  the  economy  could  be  realized. 
Part  of  this  Increase  In  production  would 
come  about  through  more  man-hours,  result- 
ing from  reduction  In  unemployment,  at- 
traction of  additional  workers  Into  the  labor 
force,  lengthening  the  average  workweek 
through  Increased  overtime,  and  a  shift 
from  part-time  to  full-time  employment. 

In  addition,  productivity  rates  would  rise, 
in  part  reflecting  the  shift  in  production 
from  the  lower  productivity  consumer  goods 
to  higher  valued  defense  materiel.  In  part 
becAUse  the  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities associated  with  defense  objectives 
not   only    improve   productivity   of    defense 
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equipment  but  also  find  appUcabiiity  irv  non- 
defense  '.ndustries  In  this  regard,  the  ex- 
perience during  and  after  W&rld  War  n  and 
the  Korean  war  has  demonstrated  the  con- 
tribution of  defenae-orlented  Innovations 
for  jseacetlme  apphcatl on 

H'-wever,  not  all  the  poten'ia;  increase  ;n 
gross  natlona;  product  W'^uld  be  available 
for  meeting  increased  defense  requirements. 
In  reality,  a  lari<e  part  of  the  potential  pro- 
duction Is  preempted  by  Uit^e  sectors 
which  make  the  increase  In  pr-xluction  pos- 
sible Only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the 
addirional  prxluctlve  resfjurces  would  be- 
come available  for  discretionary  use  Here 
are  some  of  the   preempting  forces. 

Business  requires  additional  productive  re- 
sources for  capital  formation 

An  Increasing  populaticn  reuses  demarid 
for  goods  and  services 

Consumers  cannot  be  expected  entirely  to 
forego  increases  m  consumption  in  the  face 
of  Increased  earnings 

State  and  local  governnients  may  not  be 
able  to  curtail  or  prevent  increases  In  essen- 
tial public  services. 

Nevertheless,  with  rising  production,  the 
dlscretlonaxy  portion  grows  and  production 
can  more  easily  be  directed  to  national  de- 
fense objectives 

As  economic  activity  ir.crenses.  the  dis- 
cretionary Influence  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governm.ents  also  grows — assvimlng  no 
change  In  tax  rates  It  has  been  estimated 
that  with  each  $10  billion  Increase  In  na- 
tiona.  outpu',  total  Government  revenues 
rise  by  about  >3  billion.  Thus.  Government 
programs  which  promote  economic  growth 
contribute  to  a  rl&lng  tax  base  and.  hence, 
make  the  financing  of  some  of  these  pro- 
grams possible  without  necessarily  requir- 
ing higher  tax  rates  or  Impairing  im.prove- 
ments  In  the  private  sectf  r 

Accordingly,  In  line  with  economic  projec- 
tions prepared  by  the  National  Planning  As- 
sociation's "National  Econonilc  Projectlor.,s 
Series,"  it  can  be  estimated  that  under  con- 
ditions approximating  full  employment: 

The  economy  would  show  a  growth  rate 
of  roughly  4  5  percent  per  year  .  presuming 
of  course  that  monetary  and  credit  poUcle.s 
wlU  be  adopted  which  foster  such  growth  i 

On  this  basis  a  gross  natlona!  product  jf 
»575  billion  could  be  achieved  by  1963 

National  security  expenditures  ni  858  bil- 
lion would  thus  represent  10  1  percent  of 
gross  national  product  in  1963  compared 
with  9  8  percent  in  1959 

There  would  be  no  significant  increase  in 
Inflationary  forces — no  decrease,  either 
Consumer  expenditures  would  represent  92  5 
percent  of  consumer  receipts,  as  compared 
with  93  0  percent  In  1959 

Some  conclusl'ons  c:[.v,  be  drawn  at  this 
point. 

(It  If  production  bottlenecics  were  to  be 
avoided,  adequate  resources  could  be  n^.ide 
available  for  meeting  the  110  billlor.  Increiuse 
In  defense  needs  without  Jeopardizing  tl.e 
requirements  of  business,  consumers,  or  tne 
need  for  some  expansion  In  Government 
nondefense  progr  ims 

1 31  On  the  other  hand,  ^ihe  tax  reduc- 
tion which  would  fitherwlse  be  feasible  would 
not  now  be  possible,  although  the  prospect 
for  some  rate  revisions  and  the  closing  of 
tax  loopholes  would  not  necessarily  be 
excluded 

i3i  With  a  510  billion  increase  in  defense 
programs  over  the  next  3  years.  It  would  still 
be  possible — with  economic  growth  proceed- 
ing at  approximately  full  employment  rates — 
U)  maintain  and  perhaps  slowly  increase 
som^e  of  our  nondefense  programs  as  well, 

1 4  i  If  there  should  occur  a  spring  thaw 
in  world  tensions,  the  economy  could  equally 
support  a  $10  bllUon  Increase  In  nondefense 
programs  over  the  next  3  years.  And  with 
economic  growth,  significant  advances  could 
be    made — even    with    defense    programs    at 


about  present  levels — in  overcoming  some 
of  the  serious  deficiencies  in  essential  non- 
defense  programs 


AMENDMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITY  ACT  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr  BIBLE  Miv  President,  I  move 
that  the  Scmate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No    1267,  S    2131 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
biU  will  be  stated  by  title,  tor  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate 

The  Legi,5L.mive  Clerk  A  bill  'S, 
2131 »  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, approved  May  25.  1954.  a.s 
amended 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Moss 
in  the  chair  > .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada, 

The  motion  wa-s  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Cnlumbia  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  line  3.  after  the 
word  That",  to  strike  out  "section"  and 
insert  section";  on  page  2,  line  13,  after 
the  word  "approved",  to  strike  nut  'Au- 
gust 28,  19.58'  and  insert  "May  25,  1954"; 
in  line  18,  after  the  word  "approved  ".  to 
strike  out  "August  28.  1958"  and  insert 
"May  25  1954".  and,  in  line  22.  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  Owner's  '  and 
insert     Owners'  ", 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  so  as  to  clarify  cer- 
tain of  its  provisions,  remove  conflicts 
m  the  language  of  the  act,  and  improve 
the  administration  and  effectiveness  of 
the  act. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  amend  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act 
of  the  District  of  Coltimbia.  .so  as  to 
accomplish  the  following: 

First,  Authorize  the  Commissioners  to 
destroy  or  otherwise  dispose  of  files 
maintained  under  the  act  when  such 
files  are  5  years  old. 

Second  Authorize  the  CommLssioners 
to  suspend  automobile  registrations 
when  reports  required  by  the  act  are  not 
made. 

Third.  Eliminate  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  language  of  two  sections  of 
the  act.  so  that  it  will  now  be  clear  that 
persons  injured  or  damaged  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  must  report  their  in- 
juries or  damages  within  50  days  m  order 
to  get  the  benefits  of  the  act. 

Fourth,  Insert  the  words  "shall  have 
been  convicted  of.  or,"  which  were  in- 
advertently omitted  from  the  act  ap- 
proved August  28.   1958. 

Fifth.  Eliminate  the  requirement  that 
the  Commissioners  be  notified  when  a 
policy  of  insurance  required  to  be  kept 
in  force  under  the  act  expires. 

Sixth,  Remove  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween section  68  of  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
ResF>onsibility  Act  and  the  act  of  May  3, 
1935.  and  establishes  at  3  years  the 
minimum  period  of  time  a  person  will 
be  required  to  maintain  pi'oof  of  financial 
responsibility  under  certain  conditions. 


Mr,  President.  I  asJt  that  the  conunit- 
tee  ainendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2. 
after  line  3.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following  new  section  3,  and  redesignate 
the  existing  sections  3  through  6  as  sec- 
tions 4  through  7.  respectively: 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  17  of 
such  Act  approved  May  25.  1954  (68  Stat. 
125;  sec  40-433.  DC  Code.  1951  edition).  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section the  following:  "If  the  Commission- 
ers find  that  a  person  required  by  this  sub- 
section to  make  such  report  or  submit  such 
information  is  or  was  physically  incapable  of 
so  doing  within  the  specified  fifty-day  pe- 
riod, the  Commissioners  shall  permit  such 
person  to  maJce  such  report  or  submit  such 
information  within  thirty  days  after  becom- 
ing physlcaUy  able  so  to  do." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion With  this  amendment,  which  also 
is  a  clarifying  amendment  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act,  I  sub- 
mit a  statement  which  indicates  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment;  and  I  ask  that 
the  statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  purposes  of  S  2131  Is  to  re- 
move a  conflict  between  sections  17  and  30 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  The  con- 
flict to  be  remedied  stems  from  the  fact  that 
section  17  provides  that  reports  of  injury  or 
damage  must  be  filed  within  50  days  after 
the  accident  which  produced  the  Injiiry  or 
damage,  while  section  30  seems  to  indicate 
that  such  reports  may  be  submitted  as  long 
as  1   year  after  the  accident 

Section  3  of  S  2131  would  amend  section 
30  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility 
Act  so  as  to  remove  the  phrase  which  ap- 
pears to  allow  the  submission  of  the  re- 
quired reports  as  late  as  1  year  after  the 
accident.  However,  under  the  present  lan- 
guage of  S  2131  the  elimination  of  the  con- 
fusing phrase  In  section  30  would  leave  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  In 
such  a  posture  that  a  person  would  be  fore- 
closed from  obtaining  the  benefits  of  the  act 
If  he  failed  to  submit  a  report  of  Injury 
within  50  days  even  though  he  might  be 
physically  incapable  of  submitting  the  report. 

The  amendment  that  Is  now  proposed 
would  avoid  such  an  undesirable  situation 
by  allowing  an  additional  30  days  after  recov- 
ery within  which  to  file  the  required  report 
to  anyone  who  Is  physically  unable  to  file 
such  repxjrt  within  the  50-day  period  set  out 
In  section  17  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  araendm.ent. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  questicn  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  cl   the 

bill. 

The  bill  <S.  2131  >  was  ordered  t,<:>  bf 
engrossed  for  a  third  readine,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa-ssed,  a.«;  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena'.'  aiul  Hous€  of 
Representattvet  of  th.e  Vnitcd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  astembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Motor  Vetilcle  Safety  Responsibility 
Act  of  the  District  of  Colun^bia  approved 
May  25,  1954  (68  SUt.  121;  sec.  4U-419.  D.C. 
Code,  1951  edition) .  as  amended,  is  auneuded 
by  adding  the  following  subsecUoa: 

"(d)  The  Commlsakmen  ah&ll  retain  rec- 
ords required  for  the  admlnistraUon  of  this 
Act  for  a  period  of  five  years,  after  which  the 
Commissioners  may  destroy  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  such  records." 

Sec.  2.  Section  14  of  such  Act  approved 
May  25.  1954  (68  Stat.  124;  »ec.  40-*30.  D.C. 
Code.  1851  edition),  as  amended.  U  amended 
by  inserting  the  words  "and  registration" 
Immediately  after  the   word  "license '. 

Sic.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  17  of  such 
Act  approved  May  35.  1954  (68  Stat.  123; 
sec.  40-433.  D.  C.  Code,  1951  ediUon),  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  BUt>- 
■ectlon  the  following.  "If  the  C"nunlssioner8 
find  that  a  person  requu-ed  by  tbls  sub- 
section to  make  such  report  or  subaut  svich 
Information  Ls  or  was  physically  ixkcapable 
of  so  doing  wlUxln  the  specified  fifty-day 
period,  the  Comiinlsalaners  shall  permit  such 
person  to  make  such  report  or  subaut  such 
information  wlt^n  thirty  days  after  becom- 
ing physically  able  so  to  do  " 

Skc.  4.  Section  30  of  such  Act  approved 
May  25.  1954  (68  SUt.  12d.  sec.  40-44<).  DC 
Code.  1951  edition),  U  amended  by  su-lXing 
"or  by  reason  of  having  received  no  infunna- 
tlon". 

Sec  S  Subsection  (a)  of  section  37  of  such 
Act  approved  May  25.  1954  (66  Stat.  130; 
sec.  40-453.  D.C.  Code.  1961  edition),  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  lixe  words 
''shaU  have  l>een  convicted  of,  or"  inune- 
dlately  after  the  words  "by  a  final  order  or 
Judgment". 

Sbc.  6.  Section  58  of  such  Act  approved 
May  25.  1954  (68  SUt.  136;  see.  40-474.  DC 
Code.  1951  edition),  is  amended  by  deleting 
"or  expiration"  wherever  such  phrase  ap- 
pears in  such  section. 

Sec.  7.  The  secoDd  paragraph  erf  section 
83  of  such  Act  approved  May  36.  1954  (68 
Stat.  139.  sec.  40-198c.  DC.  Code.  1951  edi- 
tion). Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Act  of  May  3.  1935  (49  Stat.  166.  ch  89; 
title  40.  ch.  4.  DC.  Code.  1951  ediUon).  as 
amended,  kjiown  as  the  Owners'  Pln&nclaJ 
Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, U  hereby  repealed  except  w;th  respect 
to  any  accident  or  Judgment  arisln?  tJiere- 
from  occurring  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  Section  68  of  this  Ad  sha:i  ,;ovem 
as  to  the  duration  of  proof  of  fliiancial  re- 
sponsibility In  all  cases  arisi:.g  under  the 
aforementioned  Act  of  May  3.  1935  " 


MARINE  SCIKNCF/^   AN'TT  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF  1960 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr  P:f"^;d<nt.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  pro^'  :  'o  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1588.  Senate  bill 
2692,  the  comprehensive  oceaaographic 
research  program  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFHCER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada 

The  motion  wa.s  aereed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  <S. 
2692  >  to  ad^-ance  the  marine  sciences,  to 


establish  a  comprehensive  10-year  pro- 
gram of  oceanograpluc  research  and 
surveys;  to  promote  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, to  secure  the  tmtional  defense; 
t.)  expand  ocran  rriwurcps;  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  research  and  f^urvey 
ships  and  facilities;  to  a.s?ure  systematic 
studies  of  effects  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials in  marine  environments;  to  en- 
hance the  general  welfare,  ar^d  for  other 
purposes,  whicii  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Int<>rstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

SHOKT  Trruc 
SccTioN   1,  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Marine  Sciences  and  Research  Act  of  1960  ". 

DBCl-AKATlOW    OF   POLICT 

Sec,  2  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
Fystematic.  scientific  studies  and  surveys 
and  the  oceans  and  ocean  floor,  the  collec- 
tion, preparation  and  dl.^sem'.nntion  of  com- 
prehensive data  regarding  the  physics  bi- 
ology, chemistry  and  peology  of  the  seas, 
and  the  education  and  training  of  ocean- 
ographlc  scientists  through  s  sustained  and 
effective  fellowship  program  Is  vital  to  de- 
fense against  attack  from  the  oceans  and 
to  the  operation  of  our  own  surface  and 
subsurface  naval  forcet  with  mftxirnum  ef- 
ficiency, to  the  rehabilitation  of  our  com- 
mercial fisheries  and  utilization  of  other 
ocean  resources,  to  the  eTpanFlnn  of  com- 
merce and  navigation,  and  t/:  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  knowledee  since  many 
problems  require  an  tmderstandlnc  of  the 
waters  which  cover  71  per  centum  of  the 
earth's  surface,  life  within  these  haters, 
and  the  Interchange  of  energy  and  matter 
between  the  sea  and  atm'-if  phere 

The  Congress  ftirther  Acc.w-e  that  .si^unn 
national  policy  requl.'-es  tha*.  the  X'nit-ed 
States  not  be  excelled  In  the  f^e.d?  f 
oceanographlc  resenrch  b  tslc,  mllitar.-  or 
applied,  by  any  nation  which  may  presently 
or  In  the  futtire  threaten  our  general  wel- 
fare, maritime  commerce,  securltv  access  to 
and  utilization  of  ocean  fisheries,  or  the 
contamination  of  adj.^cent  seas  by  the 
dtmnplng  of  radioactive  wastes  or  other 
harmful   agents. 

Ttie  Congress  further  d«^<~l'Aree  that  to 
meet  the  objectives  outlined  in  tr.e  preceding 
paragraphs  of  this  Act  there  m  ist  be  a  co- 
ordinated, long-range  proeram  of  oceano- 
graphlc research  and  marine  surveys  similar 
or  Identical  to  that  recommended  as  a 
minimal  program  by  the  Committee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — National  Research  Council  Thl£ 
program  should  include  but  not  be  limited 
to  the — 

1,  construction  of  modern,  oceangoing 
ships  for  scientific  rese;u-ch  F\irvc%T=  nsherlee 
exploration   and    m.orlne   development; 

2  modernization  of  existing  and  construc- 
tion of  new  Government  and  cl\-lUan  labora- 
tory and  shore  facilities  adequate  tc  ser-.  ice 
and  supplement  the  restmrch  .md  survey 
fleets; 

3  development  and  acquli^iti m  of  new 
and  Improved  research  t/v.is  device?,  in.'^tru- 
ments.  and  technique?  which  may  in'  !ude 
but  not  be  limited  t^  h.ithN-s/^aph.s  and  ither 
manned  submers'.bief  manned  and  un- 
manned deep  oceai'.  buovs,  :n.<;tr\imented 
marine  towers,  wave  pages,  modified  ice- 
breakers, acotistlcal  equipment  a:.d  tele- 
metering devices,  current  meurs  direct 
density,  turbulence  and  r.tdlo nmvltv  meas- 
uring devices,  blologacal  sampiine  in.stni- 
ments.  precision  saUnometers  and  echo 
sounders.  magTietometers  and  deep  sea  im- 
derwater  cameras; 

4  recrnltment  of  prospect  :ve  CK-eanog- 
raphers  from  among  underpraduate  and 
graduate    sttjdents    of    physics     chemistry, 


mathematics  biology  engineering  llrr.- 
nc!'>gT.  mete>>rrilr>gy,  and  geology  and  the  fa- 
cllit  >.ti:.g  of  their  advanced  eductitlcn  In  the 
mariT.e  sciences  by  a  long-term  fellowship 
program  where  necessary,  supported  by  or 
through  the  National  Science  Fotmdatlon 
or  other  appropriate  ageucy  of  ti.e  Federal 
Government; 

5.  improvemeiit  of  the  ecoEnnnc  ana  gen- 
eral weiiare  by  obtaining  more  adequate  in- 
lurni-ition  iii  the  fields  of  nif»xu;e  science 
coiicemiiig  the  occurrence,  b<-Kavi  ir.  ciassi- 
fication,  aud  potential  use  oX  fitdi.  biieillLsh, 
and  otlier  nianne  lite  ;.:.ci  tl.ereljy  to  euhance 
t':ie  aevelupment  ana  utiiiaation  ul  Li%:ng  ma- 
rine re.'ources. 

6  ests>>iiBhnieat  of  a  national  oceajio- 
graph;r  re  ords  center  u  asserible  prey  ;ire 
and  dtssem;:.at,e  all  8<;entlf.  ^  and  technical 
oceanographlc  ana  closely  related  data,  In- 
cltidlnp  but  not  limited  to  physical  blolog- 
leal  fli-heries  hvdi-ocraphlc  anc  c(  i^tal  stjr- 
vey  meteoroloelcal  and  cMmatol'jglcal  data. 
All  nonclasfifled  data  fchall  be  made  available 
for  public  vise;    and 

7  development  of  formal  International 
cooperation  in  the  marine  sciences  and 
oceanographlc  rurveys  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
subject  to  approval  by  the  President, 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  a  co- 
ordinated, long-range  program  of  marine  re- 
search and  surveys  requires  establifhment  of 
a  Division  of  Martne  Sciences  In  the  Na- 
tional Science  Fotindatlon,  wbich  shall  in- 
clude representation  from  Government  agen- 
cies having  duties  or  responElblllUes  con- 
nected with  or  related  to  the  seas  and  oceans, 
and  oceanographlc  scientists  fc,^i  jciated  with 
universities.  Institutions  aflUiat^d  with  urJ- 
versltles,  laboratories  or  foundaU^jL^,  an^ 
which  Divliylon  shall  be  autli^.-izcJ  ^..^  ui- 
rected — 

1  a  to  deveiup  aiid  e:.cf  ura^e  .  cuntinuing 
n^tiOi.ai  policy  and  pr<  grain  1  «r  the  promo- 
uoa  of  oceanocr.Hphic  ref  ea.r(  h.  Surveys  anc 
education  in  the  m^irine  sck  ncf^  Pre  :  idrd 
That  the  long-ranje  f  rc>g:  ^rr.  i  r  i  ceanogra- 
phlc  research  devf  .  ;  i .;  ..:  :  ;)rujected  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Researct.  Departiiient  jI  the 
Navy,  and  appr^  ved  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  known  as  project  TENOC  (Ten 
Years  in  Oceanogra;jhy  >  be  mcorp'  rat<Ki  In 
the  nationad  program  and  pcjiicy. 

(b)  to  recommend  ccntrm  t."^  c:  ant.'  loa:.? 
or  other  form?  of  a&,=  i6t;i.noe  lor  the  de- 
velopment and  njieration  d  a  coinprehens. ve 
national  program  1  marine  rei^earch.  oceano- 
graphlc surveys,  and  education  in  the  niarlne 
sciences; 

(C)  to  cooperate  with  and  en  ecu  race  the 
cooperation  of  tlie  OfTice  of  Na- al  Re'-earch. 
the  Hydrographic  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Ships. 
the  Coast  and  Ger<ietic  Survev  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Pishenes,  the  At  mic  K:\erv\- 
Commission  the  Mj-itime  Admlnlstr.tion 
the  United  State*  Weather  Bureau,  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  the  United  Pt-aies 
Geciloelcal  Survey  the  Snolthsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  Natinna!  Bureau  of  Standards  the 
United  Stat/«  .*.rmv  Corps  of  Enelr.eer?  (in- 
cluding the  Beach  Brnslrn  B  lard  '  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  other  OovemTnent  agen- 
cies deallne  with  prc*lems  related  to  the 
seas  and  the  N"atlc>nal  Academy  nf  Science* — 
National  Pesearch  Council  and  acmlnlstra- 
tors  and  .vlentlsts  cf  al!  univer«^:ties  and  in- 
stitutions receiving  assistance  fr<^rr  Federal 
agencies  for  oceanographlc  or  fi5her:i-s  re- 
search or  education  m  the  m.arlne  sciences 
In  the  form  of  contracts  lorins  grants,  leases 
donations,  scholarships,  fellowship*  or  --nr-f- 
fers  of  funds  or  property  of  the  Fr-rtrr-.. 
Government; 

(d)  to  foster  the  Interchange  of  informa- 
tion among  marine  scientists  In  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations  within  the  se- 
curity provisions  and  limitations  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  lf'50  (64 
Stat,  171 1 ;  and 
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(e)  to  evaluate  the  scientific  aapects  of 
prograina  of  marine  research,  surveys,  and 
taxonomy  undertaken  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  universities,  and  Insti- 
tutions receiving  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  In  these  scientific  fields. 

NATIONAL     SCIKNCZ     FOUNDATION,     DIVISION     OF 
MARINE    SCIZNCES 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon In  (3).  redesignating  (4)  as  (5)  tmd 
Inserting  Immediately  after  (3)  the  following 
new  section. 

"(4)    Division  of  Marine  Sciences;   and" 

(b)  Section  8(b)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  hereby  amended 
by  subetltuting  a  semicolon  for  the  period 
after  "Board"  and  Inserting  Immediately 
thereafter  the  following  new  proviso:  "Pro- 
vided, That  the  divisional  committee  of  the 
Division  of  Marine  Sciences  shall  Include 
among  Its  membership  a  representative  from 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, the  Bureau  of  Commercial  FM^sherles.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Maritime 
Administration.,  the  Beach  Erosion  Board  of 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  at  least  six  scientists  selected  on  a  basis 
of  competence  from  the  universities  and 
other  non-Federal   Institutions 

Bxc.  4.  It  is  necessary  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  policies  of  S  Res  136,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
g^resa,  and  of  this  Act  to  have  the  National 
Science  Foundation  carry  out,  under  laws. 
as  amended,  relating  to  such  Foundation, 
specified  duties  &a  part  of  the  general  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  the  marine  sci- 
ences in  the  United  States.  Appropriations 
authorized  In  this  section  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  other  appropriations  provided  for 
such  Foundation  to  carry  out  Its  duties 
under  law.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, during  the  ten-year  period  beelnnlng 
with  July  1  of  the  first  fiscal  year  following 
approval  of  this  Act  by  the  President,  the 
following  sums: 

(a)  The  sum  of  19.950,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  oceanographlc  research  ships: 

(b)  The  sum  of  $12,440,000  for  the  opera- 
tion of  oceanographlc  research  ships  con- 
structed under  this  Act; 

(c)  The  sum  of  $8,250,000  for  construction 
of  shore  facilities  for  marine  research; 

(d)  The  sum  of  $37,200,000  for  basic  ma- 
rine research  operations-  Proi-ided.  hoirever. 
That  the  expenditure  under  this  subsection 
(d)  shall  not  exceed  $8,000,000  !n  any  one 
year  of  the  ten-year  pro-am 

(ei  Such  sums  as  may  be  adequate  for 
specialized  equipment  for  ocean  exploration 
and  research  which  may  Include  bathyscaphs 
and  other  manned  submerslbles,  manned 
and  unmanned  buoys,  icebreakers  and  sub- 
marines converted  for  scientific  use,  acoustic 
telemetering  devices,  current  meters,  direct 
density  measuring  devices  cameras  arid  un- 
derwater television,  seismic  equipment,  tur- 
bulence measuring  devices,  biological  sam- 
pling devices,  precision  salinometers,  preci- 
sion echo  sounders,  towed  temperature  re- 
corders, magnetometers  and  other  Instru- 
ments and  laboratory  equipment:  Provided, 
however.  That  expenditures  under  this  sub- 
section (e)  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000  in 
any  one  year  of  the  ten-year  program 

(f)  The  sum.  of  $3,000,000  f  :)r  fellowship.-* 
to  graduate  students  and  postdoctoral  fel- 
lows training  to  become  professional  phys- 
ical, biological,  chemical,  and  geological 
oceanographers  Provided  however,  That  an- 
nual costs  of  these  fellowships  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $300,000. 

BiriEAL-  OF  MINES,  GEOLOGICAL  SrRVEY.  AND 
BITEKAU  OF  COMMEHCL\L  FISHERIES.  DEf\RT- 
MINT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Sbc.  5,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  .iu- 
thorlzed   and   directed,   with  such  funds  as 


may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  him,  to  undertake  a  ten -year 
program  of  study  and  research  as  part  of  the 
general  program  for  the  development  of  the 
marine  sciences  in  the  United  States  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry 
out.  In  addition  to  programs  now  underway. 
the  following  activities 

(a>  Make  grants  of  funds  to  qualified 
scientists,  research  laboratories.  Institutions, 
or  other  non-Pederal  agencies  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  such  grants  to  be 
used  for  basic  and  app.led  research  pr  (granis 
the  purchase  of  ecjulpment,  acquisition  or 
Improvement  of  facilities,  and  for  other  uses 
necessary  t.)  carry  out  the  w>rk  hereu.nder 

b)  Inl'.lat-e  and  carry  out.  a  program  for 
the  replacement,  m  tdernlj^tion.  and  enlarge- 
ment In  the  number  of  oceangoing  .ships 
being  u.sed  for  research  expl  'ran  ^n  ^u-v.-y- 
mg,  and  the  development  of  nia.-ine  re- 
sources 

'  c )  Construct  and  operate  a  sufficient 
number  of  shore  facilities  and  laboratories 
to  support  effectively  the  vessels  provided  for 
under  the  preceding  Item  (bi 

id)  C'<K>perate  with  other  departments  and 
agencies,  including  iigencles  of  the  several 
States.  In  the  ajnduct  of  oceanwlde  surveys 
from  which  data  relative  to  the  study  of 
'jcean  resources  may  be  obtained. 

(  e)  Oxjperate  with  >ther  departments  and 
agencies,  including  agencies  of  the  several 
States,  in  the  conduct  of  studies  concerning 
the  relati.;)n  of  marine  life  to  radioactive 
elements,  such  studies  Uj  be  direcrted  t.jward 
determining  the  effect  of  distribution  of 
radioactive  elements  In  the  sea  on  living 
marine  organi.snxs,  and  other  su'h  studies  as 
the  Secretary  d^em.';  necessary  to  'anderstand 
and  evaluate  the  relation  >f  radioactivity  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  marine  environment. 

■  f)  Conduct  studies  of  the  economic  and 
legal  aspects  of  commercial  fisheries  and  the 
utilization  of  marine  products. 

ig)  Request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
and  cooperate  with  other  governmental 
agencies  having  an  interest  In  the  m.irine 
sciences,  and  c<x>perate  with  the  several 
States,  or  their  agencies,  and  with  educa- 
tional institutions,  laboratories  devoted  to 
fishery  research  and  the  marine  sciences,  and 
with  other  public  and  private  organizations 
and  persons  who  may  be  of  assistance 

(h)  Determine  the  reserves  of  metals  of 
Industrial.  C'>mmercial.  or  monetary  value  In 
or  beneath  adjacent  waters,  and  to  ascertain 
techniques  and  probable  costs  of  their  recov- 
ery and  extraction. 

(1)  Encourage  and  assist  in  taxonomlc 
studies  of  marine  organisms  and  in  providing 
facilities  for  the  preservation  of  specimens 
useful  In  scientific  classification  of  marine 
or?anl.=;ms. 

iji  Take  such  action  and  carry  out  other 
activities  which  he  finds  will  accomplish  the 
P'orpoees  of  this  Act. 

Sec  6  It  is  necessary  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  policies  of  S  Res.  136.  Blghty-slxth  Con- 
gress, and  of  this  Act  t«  have  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  its  Bureaus  and  Offices 
carry  out,  under  laws  relatl.'ig  to  such  De- 
partment and  Its  Bureaus  and  Offl'^es,  sf:)ecl- 
fled  duties  as  part  of  the  jreneral  pr'jgram  for 
the  development  of  the  marine  sciences  In 
the  United  .States,  Appropriations  author- 
ized in  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to 
other  app.-oprlatlons  provided  ff>r  such  De- 
partment Uj  carry  out  its  duties  under  law. 
There  Is  hereby  auth.  >rized  to  be  ipprr.prl- 
ated  to  t.he  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Geological  Survey.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  during  the  ten- 
year  perl.xl  beginning  with  July  1  of  the  first 
flacal  yetu-  following  appn^vai  of  this  Act  by 
the  President,  the  following  sums: 

'  a  i  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
construction  of  new  shljis  for  fl-sherles  ex- 
ploration and  research:  Provided,  however. 
That  In  the  construction  of  these  ship*,  mod- 


ern fisheries  exploration  and  research  vessels 
of  other  nations  shall  be  studied  with  respect 
to  design  and  performance  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  seaworthiness  range,  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  United  States  fisheries  research 
fleet 

ib»  Such  sums  as  necessary  for  operation 
of  new  fl.shenes  research  and  exploration 
ships  P^mided.  however.  That  operation 
c«>8tfi  for  new  research  ships  placed  In  opera- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
not  aggregate  in  excess  i.f  $2  000  000  {<er 
annum  Provided  further.  That  in  planning 
operations  of  the  new  research  and  expl' 'ra- 
tion .ships  of  the  Bureau  of  Ojmmerrial 
Fl.sherles,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interl.,r  shall 
give  full  consideration  to  the  needs  for  such 
operation  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Bering  Sea- 
other  ocean  areas  of  pxrtentlal  commercial 
Importance,  and  the  Great  Lakes 

(c)  Such  sums  as  the  departments  deem 
adequate  for  capital  expenditures  in  inaugu- 
rating, developing,  or  expanding  new  ocean 
resource  studies  and  surveys,  or  c<nistruct- 
ing  or  procuring  facilities  for  such  studies 
which  may  Include  but  not  be  limited  to, 
unmanned  buoys  for  automatic  continuous 
oceanographlc  records,  mesf'sra;  hs  for  bi- 
ological observations,  automatic  continuous 
plankton  samplers,  oceanaria  and  Instrumen- 
tation for  studies  of  marine  life  behavior, 
laboratories  for  research  Into  marine  sur- 
vival, and  establishment  of  an  Institute  for 
research  on  diseases  of  fish,  shellfish,  and 
other  marine  life;  ProiHded,  however.  That 
In  constructing  or  procuring  facilities  for 
ocean  resource  studies,  end  in  inaugurating 
such  studies,  full  consideration  be  given  to 
the  fisheries  resources  of  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic Oceans,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Bering  Sea,  other  ocean  areas  of 
potential  commercial  value  and  that  such 
facilities  be  located  where  they  may  provide 
maximum  benefits  Uj  fishermen  and  other 
citizens  residing  In  the  Uniteu  States, 

( d »  Such  stims  as  are  necessary  for  op- 
erations, excluding  ship  operations,  of 
fisheries  resource  studies  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  those  stated  above  m  (o  marine 
population  sampling,  biological  surveys, 
ecological  mapping,  taxonomy,  genetics  of 
marine  organisms,  pond  fish  culture  and 
braklsh  water  farming,  estuarlne  stxidies, 
transmigrations  and  nutrient  Increase  re- 
search: Protnded,  however,  That  expendi- 
tures for  operations  of  new  resources  studies 
by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  not  exceed 
$10,000,000  per  annum. 

(e)  The  sum  of  $11,000,000  for  continuing 
studies  over  a  ten-year  period  of  utilization 
of  marine  products  for  human  consumption, 
animal  feeds.  Industrial  purposes,  fertilizers. 
and  organic  chemicals,  for  the  development 
of  new  uses  of  marine  products,  for  legal 
and  economic  studies  relating  to  commer«lal 
fisheries,  and  for  Investigations  of  mineral 
resources  In  the  seas  Promded  however. 
That  In  directing  these  studies  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  give  full  consideration 
to  their  being  carried  on  in  existing  Institu- 
tions, agencies,  or  laboratories  through  the 
Issuance  of  grants  to  said  Institutions, 
agencies,  and  laboratories 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

Sec,  7.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  with  such  funds  as 
may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  him.  to  undertake  a  ten -year 
program  of  study  and  research  as  part  of 
the  general  program  for  the  development  of 
the  marine  sciences  In  the  United  States. 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  thl.><  Act. 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
carry  out  the  following  activities: 

(a)  Request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
other  Government  agencies  having  an  In- 
terest in  the  marine  sciences  and  ocean 
surveys,  and  cooperate  with  educational  in- 
stitutions  and   laboratories   devoted    to   the 
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marine  sciences  and  oceanography  and  with 
Otber  public  and  private  organizations  and 
persons  who  m.ay  be  of  aiwlstance 

(bi  Establish  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  a  National  Oceanographlc  Records 
Center,  which  records  center  shall  collect 
Jrom  other  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Pederal  Government  apenries  of  the  several 
States,  oceanographlc  Institutions  and  lab- 
oratories and  other  sources,  ail  oceanographlc 
data,  and  prepare  and  dlssem.lnate  such 
oceanographlc   data  for  public  use 

(c)  Initiate  and  carry  out  a  program  for 
the  replacement.  m'xlernizatu.n.  and  en- 
largement in  the  number  of  '»ceangolng  ships 
for  use  In  ocean  and  coa.«^tal  surveys  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

(d)  Construct  and  operate  a  sufficient 
number  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  shore 
facilities  to  support  effectively  the  vessels 
provided  for  under  the  preceding  Item  ici. 
and  provide  Instruments  and  equipment 
essential  for  efficient  utilization  of  such 
shore  facilities  or  survey   shifts 

(e)  Inaugurate  In  the  Weather  Bureau  a 
comprehensive  Un-year  study  of  the  inter- 
change of  energy  between  the  oceans  and  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  prepare,  based  on  such 
study,  cllmatologlcal  maps  illustrating  the 
balance  of  Incoming  and  outgoing  radiation 
and  heat  exchange  between  the  oceans  and 
the  atmosphere.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section (ei  may  be  carried  out  by  means  of 
contracu  with  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions, or  by  granU  to  scientific  Institutions 
carrying  on  such  studies 

(f»  Require  that  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration construct  ships  of  approximately  five 
hundred  tons  and  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  five  hundred  tons  dis- 
placement speclflcally  designed  for  basic 
oceanographlc  research  with  due  attention 
given  to  suitable  arrangements  of  laboratory 
space  and  living  quarters  for  scientists,  space 
aad  power  for  winches  and  other  auxiliaries, 
•ea  keeping  and  handling  qualities  at  low 
speeds,  quiet  operation,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical sclentlst-crew  ratios,  and  operation 
In  all  kinds  of  weather,  such  ships,  when 
completed,  to  be  made  available,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  to  nonprofit  ocean- 
ographlc research  centers,  to  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or,  pursuant  to 
negotiated  contracts  or  grants,  to  State  In- 
stitutions engaged  to  oceanographlc  research 
requiring  oceangoing  scientific  ships,  with 
preference  given  to  such  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions which  have  engaged  In  such  re- 
search prior  to  this  Act.  The  ships  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  are  in  addition 
to  ships  authorized  to  be  constructed  by 
other  sections  of  this  Act. 

Stc  8  It  Is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  policies  of  S  Res  136,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  of  this  Act  to  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Its  bureaus  and 
offices  carry  out,  under  laws,  as  amended, 
relating  to  such  Department  or  such  bureaus 
and  offices,  specified  duties  as  part  of  the 
general  program  for  the  development  of  the 
marine  sciences  In  the  United  States.  Aj>- 
proprlatlons  authorized  In  this  section  shall 
be  m  addition  to  other  appropriations  pro- 
vided for  such  Department  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  under  law  There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Its  bureaus  and 
offices,  during  the  ten-year  period  beginning 
with  July  1.  of  the  first  fiscal  year  following 
approval  of  this  Act  by  the  President,  the 
following  sums ; 

(a)  The  turn  of  $500,000  for  capital  out- 
lay in  the  establishment  of  a  National  Ocean- 
ographlc Records  Center. 

lb)  Such  sums  as  are  necefi&ary  for  op- 
erating expenses  of  a  National  Oceanographlc 
Records  Center ;  Prorldcd,  however,  That  ex- 
penses for  this  purpose  during  the  first  year 
not  exceed  $200,000.  and  that  this  amotmt 
shall    not   be    Increased    more    than    10    per 


centum  per  annum  in  each  of  the  subsequent 
years  of  this  program 

<ci  .Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  con- 
struction by  or  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  of  two  sxirvey  ships  of  five  hundred 
tons  displacement  six  survey  ships  of  one 
tiiousand  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred  tons  displacement,  and  two  survey 
ships  of  two  thousand  tons  displacement  or 
more 

(d)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  op- 
erations of  new  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
survey  sh.lps  authorized  under  this  Act  dur- 
ing the  ten-year  life  of  this  prcagram— 

for  construction  of  new  shore  facilities  for 
processing  and  evaluating  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  data  obtained  through  surveys 
and  related  research  conducted  from  new 
.K-eangdlMg  Coast  and  Geodetic  Siu-vey  ships; 

for  expanded  of>erations,  excluding  ship  op- 
erations, of  the  Cofist  and  Geodetic  Survey 
during  a  ten-year  period  Prot-idcd,  houever, 
That  operation  costs  for  new  survey  ships 
placed  In  op>eratlon  by  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Surveys  not  exceed  $3  (X)0,000  per  an- 
num; and 

for  the  establishment  and  operations  of 
a  ten-year  study  of  tlie  Interchange  of  energy 
between  the  oceans  and  the  atmosphere 

le)  Such  sums  as  neces£;iry  to  enable  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  design  and  con- 
struct the  ships  authorized   in  section  7(11 

dep.^rtment  or  heai.t>i    education,  and  wel- 
fare   omcE  of  education 

Sec  9  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  and  directed,  with 
such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  him,  to  undertake  a 
ten-year  program  of  obtalnlne  new  faculty 
In  oce«tnography  and  marine  sciences  as  part 
of  the  general  program  for  the  development 
of  the  marine  sciences  In  the  United  States. 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  assist- 
ance throtigh  the  Office  of  Education  in  the 
form  of  teacher  salaries  and  equipment 

Sac.  10.  It  U  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  policies  of  6  Res  136,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  of  this  Act  to  have  the  Office  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  carry  out  under  laws  re- 
lating to  such  Department  or  Office  duties 
specified  In  section  9  as  part  of  the  general 
program  for  the  development  of  the  marine 
sciences  In  the  United  States  Expenditures 
for  the  duties  specified  in  section  9  shall 
not  exceed  $600,000  per  annum  and  appro- 
priations tor  such  expenditures  shall  be  In 
addition  to  other  appropriations  provided  lor 
such  Department  or  Office  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  under  law. 

atomic  enexct  commission 
S«c.  11.  In  furtherance  of  the  policies  In 
S  Res.  136.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  and  of 
this  Act,  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  effects  of  radioactive  contamination 
upon  the  oceans  and  life  within  the  oceans 
and  their  esttiarles,  and  for  regulating  in  the 
Interests  of  public  safety,  health  and  wel- 
fare, the  introduction  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials in  the  oceaiis,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Is  hereby  authorized  to  conduct.  In 
the  marine  environment,  an  Intensive  ten- 
year  program  of  control  and  monitoring  oi 
radioactive  waste  disposal  and  studies  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  circulation  and 
mixing  processes  which  affect  the  dispersion 
of  Introduced  contaminants  in  coastal  and 
estuarlne  environments  and  In  the  open 
ocean,  Inarganic  transfer  of  radioactive  ele- 
ments from  seawater  to  sediments,  the  effect 
of  radioactive  elements  on  living  organisms  In 
the  oceans,  cj^astal  waters  and  estuaries  and 
the  genetic  efTect*  of  radiation  on  such  or- 
ganisms. The  Atomic  Energy  Oommlaslon  Is 
ftirther  authorized  to  carry  out  any  <->t  its 
duties  or  functions  under  this  or  other  Acts, 
Including  the  use  of  scientific  ships  a.^d  per- 
sonnel, in  cooperation   with   other   agencies 


of  the  Federal  Government,  or  throtigh  con- 
tracts with  or  grants  to  States  or  State  agen- 
cies. Institutions  or  Independent  scientific 
laboratories  undertaking  or  equipped  to  un- 
dertake such  programs;  Provided,  however. 
That  those  aspects  of  the  program  relating 
to  regulating  and  monitoring  the  Introduc- 
tion of  radioactive  material  In  the  ocean 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  C  »ast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  or  the  Public  Health  Service, 
or  both,  with  funds  made  available  by  the 
Att)mlc  Energy  Commission 

Sir  12  It  Is  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  policies  of  S  Res  136  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  and  of  this  Ac<  to  have  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  carry  out,  under  laws 
relating  to  such  Commission,  specified  du- 
ties as  p.i-rt  of  the  general  program  for  the 
development  of  the  marine  sciences  in  the 
United  States  Appropriations  authorized 
m  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  tcj  other 
appropriations  provided  for  such  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  its  duties  under  law 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
'o  the  Ati>mic  Energy  Commission  during 
the  ten-year  period  beginning  with  July  1 
of  the  first  fiscal  year  following  approval  of 
this  Act  by  the  President,  the  following  sums 
as  are  necessary  — 

for  engineering  studies  In  connection  with 
control  and  monitoring  as  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  Act  P'ovxdcd  koxoever  That 
expenditures  for  this  purpmse  not  exceed 
$370,000  in  any  one  year  of  the  ten-year 
program   authorized   by    this   Act, 

for  participating  In  international  meetlnjcs 
of  sclen'itt,'  and  technical  experts  relating 
to  international  control  and  monitoring  of 
radioactive  water  disposal  in  the  msrlne  en- 
vironment Provided  however  That  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpose  not  exceed  >30  000  In 
any  one  year  of   the   ten-year  pr  "cram 

for  estuarlne  and  Ctiastal  studies  author- 
ized in  sectinn  12  of  this  Act  Promded,  how- 
ever That  expenditures  fT  this  purpose  not 
exceed  $2,bOO,000  in  any  one  year  of  the 
ten-year  program  of  estuarlne  and  coastal 
8*udles  auth  >nzed  by  this  Act; 

for  research  to  determine  circulation  and 
mixing  processes  which  control  the  disper- 
sion of  radioactive  wastes  Introduced  in  deep 
waters  of  the  open  ocean  P'-ovtded  hcuercr, 
That  the  expenditures  f  t  this  purpose  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  C^immlssion  not  exceed 
$1,400,000  per  annum.. 

for  studies  of  the  inorganic  transfer  of 
radioactive  elements  from  sea  water  tc'  the 
sediments:  Prorid^d,  howeter  That  expendi- 
tures by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
this  purpose  not  exceed  $484,000  in  the  first 
year  of  the  pr->grRm  or  $299,000  In  sub- 
sequent years    >f  this  ten-year  period; 

for  studies  of  the  effects  of  the  bi<«phere 
on  the  distribution  and  circulation  of  radio- 
isotopes in  the  ocean  and  its  sea.'  Proaded. 
hotoever,  That  expenditures  ny  the  Au^mlc 
Energy  Commission  for  this  purp^i^  not  ex- 
ceed $938,000  per  annum: 

for  studies  of  the  genetic  effects  of  atomic 
radiations  on  marine  organisms:  Provided, 
however.  That  expenditures  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  this  purjxise  not  ex- 
ceed $100,0OC  per  annum; 

for  field  experiments  in  confined  taod.e*  of 
water  utilizing  r;.di' :i»ot..>pes  P-orid-rti  h-ow- 
ner,  That  expenditures  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Cc  rrimis«lon  for  this  purpose  not  ex- 
ceed $100,000  per  annum;  and 

for  two  ma)or  open-sea  testjs  of  radiological 
contamination  at  sea,  its  effects  on  marine 
life,  and  lU  potential  effecu  on  humanity 

department  or  the  navt 
Skc.  13  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  S.  Res  136.  Eighty-sixth  Congress  of  this 
Act  and  of  the  Navy's  long-range  pr.  >gram  for 
oceanographlc  research  known  ;i*  TENOC, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertaKe  a  ten-year  program  of 
expanded  basis  oceanographlc  research  and 
hvdr  igraphic  f-urveys  as  a  part  of  tiie  general 
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program  lor  tha  development  of  uhe  marine 
sciences  in  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary U  auttiorlzed  and  directed,  with  such 
fxinds  as  may  be  appropriated  or  otherwlee 
nukde  avallahle  to  him  lot  purptoeee  erf  this 
Act,  to  carT7  out  the  following  acUvltles: 

(a)  Provide  fund*,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, to  scientists,  Government  and  non- 
Qovemment  research  laboratories,  or  Institu- 
tions in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  such  funds  to  be  used  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied research,  the  purchase  of  equipment, 
acquisition  or  improvement  of  faclllues.  em- 
ployment of  scientists  and  personnel,  and 
f  jr  other  uses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
work  hereunder. 

(bi  Initiate  and  carry  out  a  ten-year  pro- 
gram for  the  replacement,  modernization, 
and  enlargement  in  the  number  A  ship**  for 
use  in  basic  and  applied  research  and  hydro- 
graphic  surveys,  and  to  supply,  when  avail- 
able, ships  designed  for  basic  research  to 
nonprofit  scientific  Instl'utions.  Pruvlded. 
Tha*.  when  ahips  are  supplied  under  this 
provision  title  to  the  ships  shall  remain  w\iu 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  ships 
shall  be  reassigned  or  returned  to  Federal 
operation  upon  termination  of  the  grant  or 
cjntrict  with  the  institution. 

(c)  Construct  and  operate  a  sufficient 
number  at  shore  facilities  and  laboratories 
and  pr')vlde  related  Instruments  and  equ;p- 
ir.ent  to  support  effectively  the  expanded 
program  of  basic  and  applied  riceanographlr 
research  and  hydro^aphlc  surveys  autnorized 
f  ir  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  unfler- 
t  Lke  under  this  Act, 

(di  E>evelop,  construct,  or  acquire  new  or 
Improved  vehicles  for  ocean  research  and 
exploration,  which  may  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  bathyscaphs  and  other  manned 
submerslbles.  icebrenker?.  and  submarine 
converted  for  scientific  use.  s*^lsmic  equip- 
ment, turbulence  measuring  devices,  preci- 
sion echo  sounders  acoustic  telemetering  de- 
vices, and  Instruments  f  ir  the  study  nf  the 
current  strucure  of  the  ocean  ceanlc 
temperatures,  bottom  topo<p-aphv,  sediments, 
heat  flow  throutrh  the  ocean  D'.ttom.  sound 
transmission  and  velocities,  ambient  noise. 
biological  activity  and  specimens,  and  water 
samples  for  salinites.  phi">sphates.  oxveen. 
nitrogen,  and  other  chemical  or  eipmei.tal 
components  of  the  oceans. 

(ei  Continue  and  expand  the  Navy's  sup- 
port of  marine  studies  subet mtlally  as  prf>- 
jx»ed  in  project  TENOC  approve<:l  by  the 
Chle^  of  Naval  Operations,  or  the  Nrtvy's  re- 
vised long-ranse  nreanosTHphy  proeram  and 
substantially  similar  to  the  rf-ommenda- 
tions  made  In  the  report  of  the  Cc mmi'tee  in 
Oceanography  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — National   Research   Co'incll. 

(f)  Establish  with  Ihe  National  Science 
Foundation  or  the  National  Academy  of 
Sclencee — National  Re8<»arch  Council — a  pro- 
gram of  scholarships  'or  selected  students 
beginning  at  the  senior  level  m  undereradu- 
ate  school,  and  carrying  through  with  f  ^ur 
yean  of  graduate  training  and  reseurch  in 
the  marina  sciences:  Provided,  That  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  m.iy  recommend  to 
the  N-itlonal  Science  Foundation  the  Insti- 
tutions qualified  to  participate  in  this 
pro-am. 

(g)  Conduct  a  svstematlc  and  expan>lod 
program  cf  three-dimensional  ocean  surveys 
Including  me  u-iiirements  or  stvidles  of  depths, 
salinity,  temperature,  current  •.  elocity.  wave 
motion,  m.agnetlsm  and  Moli  gicti  activity. 

(h)  C<jntir.ue  a  policy  of  expanding  as- 
sistance and  =;:ip^-i._r:  to  exiat.r.g  civilian 
laboifatorles  and  v, :.:•.•'.--;* ip.s  cr.c>?pd  in  basic 
oceauographic  r«"=e.r  h  '  ^•.^-  *v-.,  pc'abli.'^h- 
ment  «nd  gr'W^h  i  ne-.v  ,  iviiian  .ab<')rat.or!'*s 
i  r  applied  o~e  in  ><^aphlc  research  needed  by 
the  Navy  In  "he  designation  of  new  labora- 
tories to  receive  Navy  assistance  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  geographic  location 
with  reference  to  the  oceans,  with  the  ob- 
ject  of   main^l!•.tng   ,i   ba'.anre<i   program   of 


research    In    and    adjacent    to    the    seas    and 
oceans  bordering  the  United  States. 

(1>  Request  and  obtain  cooper^tlun  fmn. 
and  cooperate  with  other  governmental  de- 
partments and  agencies  having  an  interest  In 
the  marine  sciences,  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  several  States,  with  educational  institu- 
tions, laboratories,  and  other  public  and 
private  organizations  and  persons  who  may 
be   of  assLstance 

(Ji  Section  7394.  title  10,  United  S'ates 
Code,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  f  .liows 

The  Secretary  of  tiie  Navy  is  authorized  to 
r  irnish  maps,  cha.rta,  iiuU  other  publications 
aiid  products  jf  sclent.flc  value  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  without  charge  to  educational 
ii'^titutlons,  laboratories,  and  other  pi'bllc 
and  private  organizations  and  persons  when 
It  Is  deternruned  that  to  furnish  such  Infor- 
m.^tlon  Ls  in  the  n.itlnnai  Interest" 

Sec.  14.  It  Is  nece.-.sary  In  '.^rder  to  curry 
-ut  the  p<;)hcies  of  S  Res.  136.  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Navy's  Iwi^g- 
r.inge  program  fcir  oceanographlc  research 
known  as  TTNOC  Uj  h.ive  the  Department  of 
'he  Navy  carrv  ni*.  under  laws  relating  to 
such  Department,  specified  duties  as  f>art 
'  •'.  the  general  program  for  the  devt'!'.pn;ent 
of  the  marine  sciences  in  the  United  States 
.Appropriations  authorized  In  this  section 
snail  be  in  addirion  t-.  other  appropriations 
provided  for  such  Department  to  carry  out 
■.'.^  d'.nes  under  law  There  !s  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  Xij  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  during  the  ten -year  period 
beginning  with  July  1  .f  the  flrst  ascal  year 
:  (Ilowiiig  approval  of  this  Act  by  the  Pre.si- 
dent.  such  sums  as  are  necessary — 

for  the  construction  of  reseaxch  and  survey 
ships  which  Include  but  shall  n<.yt  be  limited 
■  J  nms  one  thousand  two  hundred-  to  uiie 
thousand  Ave  hundred-tons  dtbplacement 
research  ships; 

of  four  two  thousand-  to  three  thousand- 
tons  displacement  research  ships; 

of  two  survey  ships  of  approximately  five- 
hundred-tons  displacement; 

of  five  survey  ships  of  one  tliouBund  two 
1.  ,adred-  t.;  one  tho'osand  five  hundred-tons 
Jisp.acement: 

uX  three  survey  ohlps  of  two  thousand  tons 
clisplacenieiit.   ai.^1  of 

one  research  slop  of  three  hundred  tons 
displacement, 

for  optrations  of  basic  research  ships  In 
excess  of  present  operating  costs  for  such 
.;.ip  oper.ttioiis.  Pr  -itdcti,  h  -wev^T,  That 
t:;e  opt-r.-iting  costs  'f  new  one  thousaJid 
two  iiui.dred-  Uj  one  thous.i.nd  He  hundred- 
t'^n  researcii  suipb  not  exceed  *42t',ouu  each 
j.'er  aanuiu. 

that  of  new  two  thousand  to  three  thou- 
sand ton  ships  not  exceed  $700,000  each  per 
annum,  and  that  of  new  five  hundred  ton 
ships  not  exceed  1250,000  each  per  smnum; 

for  modernization,  improvement,  and  ex- 
pansion of  existing  shore  facilities  for  basic 
research  and  for  construction  of  new  shore 
fuctlltles  for  basic  research; 

for  basic  research  operations  other  than 
.s'llps; 

f">r  m'oderntzatlon.  Improvement,  and  ex- 
{-  insion  of  existing  sh^re  rac::ines  for  sur- 
vey work  and  for  constructl...a  of  new  shore 
facilities  for  survey  work; 

for  engineering  needs  for  ocean  explora- 
tiL^n  and  research  which  may  include  bathy- 
scaphs and  o':her  manned  submerslbles  to  be 
u.^ed  for  research,  wave  metusuring  equip- 
ment, systems  en^tlneering  for  reduction  of 
data,  manned  and  unmanned  buoys  for  au- 
t-;)matic  continuous  oceanographlc  record- 
ing, Icebreakers  and  .submarines  modified  or 
c  'hverted  for  scientific  uite.  vessel  position- 
ing system  acou.-stlcal  equipment  and  meas- 
uring devices  f  >r  dire<:t  den.slty,  turbulence, 
and  radioactivity  and  telemetering  devices 
current  meters,  underwater  television,  seis- 
mic equipment,  automatic  continuoiis  bio- 
logical sampling  devices,  precision  sallnom- 
eter?   precision  echo  sounder?,  towed  temper- 


.Aire  recorders,  magnetometers,  and  other 
Instruments  and  iiib<iratf)ry  equipment  for 
r>ceanogTaphlc  research    and 

fi.r  establishing'  a  p.-ogram  of  scholarships 
f  >r  selected  students  and  poet-doctoral  fel- 
;  •wshlps  as  a  .thonzed  in  section  13  f)  of 
this  .Act:  Provided,  however.  That  costs  to 
the  Department  of  tl.e  Navy  of  these 
.s.h(jiarship3  aJid  fellowships  not  exceed 
SJOO.OUfJ   per  annum. 

DEP.^HTMENT     0»     THE     ARMY 

Skc  15.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  with  such  funds  as 
naay  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  him,  to  undert.ake  a  ten-year 
p.- <ram  of  study  and  research  by  tlie 
I  uri,ed  Stiites  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
through  the  Beach  Erosion  B<-iard.  as  part 
of  the  general  program  for  the  deveVipmer.t 
of  the  m.arlne  sciences  In  the  United  States 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
carry  out,  in  addition  to  programs  now  un- 
der way,  the  following  activities  relating  to 
physical  oceanography  In  the  near-shore 
areas  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ooean.i  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Orejit  I-akea  whleh 
areas  include  the  zone  fr^.m  the  Boore  to  the 
fifty-fathom  depth  contour  in  the  ■-eans 
and  lakes,  and  bays  and  tldew-iters  con- 
nected therewith: 

a  Request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
ther  Government  agencies  having  an  inter- 
est In  the  marine  sciences  and  ocean  sur- 
veys, and  cooperate  with  educational  insti- 
tutions and  latK>ratorles  devoted  to  the  ma- 
rine sciences  and  oceanography,  and  with 
other  public  and  prlvae  irvcajuzations  and 
persons  who  may  be     if   iuv.si.sta.'ice 

b.  Contract  with  rjuii;i.'ie<l  s  ■lentist.-i,  re- 
search laboratories,  ri.-'-earch  MrgH.Mzatioiis. 
or  educational  institutions  to  undertake 
b.\sic  and  applied  research  studies  and  ex- 
periments in  the  labrjratorles  and  In  coastal 
waters,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

c  UndertaJie  in  coastal  waters  studies  uf 
tb*  AcUon  of  waves,  wave  currents,  udes, 
tidal  currents,  and  large-scale  ocean  and 
littoral  currents. 

d.  Study  and  evaluate  tlie  Interaction  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  sea,  and  the  land  as 
they  affect  the  waves,  currents,  tides,  surges, 
hydrographlo  contours,  and  hydrographlc 
changes  in  the  coastal  zone. 

e.  Kstabllsh  observation  stations  In  coastal 
waters  to  determine  the  8ln>rt-t<'rm.  sea- 
sonal, and  yearly  changes  in  waves,  currents, 
and  hydrography  In  the  area  surrounding 
the  station. 

f.  Develop,  construct,  or  acquire  Instru- 
n\ents  and  equipment  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  program  of  studies  authorized  In  this 
section. 

g.  Determine  the  soiuces  of  the  bottom 
materials  in  the  coastal  area,  the  rates  az.d 
methods  of  movement  of  these  materiitls. 
and  the  effects  on  the  coastal  hydrogrtvpLy 
of  changes  In  the  rate  at  which  these  ma- 
terials reach  the  coastal  zone. 

h.  Study  the  mechanics  and  effects  of 
density  currents  encountered  in  the  coastal 
area  on  the  current  velocities,  current  pat- 
terns, hydrography.  Interchange  of  waters, 
and  rates  of  sedimentation. 

8«c.  18.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  this  Act  and  of  Senate  Resolution  Num- 
bered 136.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  participation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  including  either  or  both  mili- 
tary or  civil  functions  activities,  in  the  gen- 
eral program  for  the  development  of  marine 
sciences  In  the  United  States,  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  during  the  ten- 
year  period  beginning  July  1  of  the  first 
fiscal  year  following  approval  of  this  Act,  the 
following  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  p>er 
annum: 

a  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  th.e  In- 
vestigations and  activities  described  In  sec- 
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tlon  15  relating  to  investigations  m  physical 
oceanography   in    the    near-shore   zone 

b.  Such  sums  as  are  nerpssary  to  purciiase 
develop,  or  acquire  and  operate  the  s''^ien- 
tiflc  equipment  required  for  investigations 
In  physical  oceanography  in  the  near-shore 
zone.  Including  but  not  limited  to  amphib- 
ious craft,  floating  craft,  fixed  platforms. 
buoys,  current  meters,  wave  meters,  tide 
gsiges.  sound  equipment,  direct  density  meas- 
uring equipment,  turbulence  meters,  under- 
water cameras,  and  underwater  television 
equipment,  and  other  Instruments  and  lab- 
oratory equipment  for  oceanographlc  research 
m  the  near-shore  zone 

c.  Such  sums  as  are  required  for  expan- 
sion and  equipping  of  shore  facilities  as  are 
necessary  to  support  the  program  of  Investi- 
gations in  physical  oceanography  in  the 
near-shore  zone 

d.  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  provide 
funds  for  contracts  with  qualified  scientists, 
research  laboratories,  research  organizations, 
or  educational  Institutions  to  make  investi- 
gations into  physical  oceanography  in  the 
near -shore  zone. 

sMn-HsoNiAN    iNSTrrtrnoM,    musitm    of 

NATraAL    BISTORT 

Sic.  17  In  furtherance  of  the  policies  in 
S  Res  136.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  and  of 
this  Act,  and  in  order  to  preserve,  study,  and 
classify  marine,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes 
organisms  collected  during  a  ten-year  pro- 
gram of  expanded  hydrobiologlcal  research, 
the  Secretary  of  the  SmlUisonlan  Institution 
Is  authorized  and  directed,  with  such  funds 
as  may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  him.  to: 

(a)  Construct  additional  facilities  for  the 
purposes  authorized  by  this  section 

(b)  Establish  a  program  for  the  recruit- 
ment, training,  and  placement  of  taxono- 
mlsts  In  such  number  as  may  be  required  to 
classify  fishes  and  marine  invertebrates  col- 
lected during  the  ten-year  program  of  ex- 
panded hydrobiologlcal  research 

(c)  Make  grants  of  funds  to  qualified 
scientists.  Institutions,  laboratories,  or  mu- 
seums, such  grants  to  be  used  for  taxonomy 
relating  to  marlrie  organisms. 

(d)  Request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
and  cooperate  with  other  governmental  de- 
partments and  agencies  having  a  direct  in- 
terest in  the  preservation,  study,  and  classi- 
fication of  marine  organisms,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  several  States,  educational 
institutions,  laboratories,  museums,  and 
other  public  and  private  organizations  and 
penon&  who  may  be  of  assistance  In  this 
field  of  marine  science 

Sic.  18.  It  Is  necessary  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  policies  of  Senate  Resolution  Num- 
bered 136,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  and  of  this 
Act  to  have  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
carry  out,  under  laws  relating  to  such  Insti- 
tution. 6f>ecifled  duties  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral program  for  the  development  of  the 
marine  sciences  In  the  United  States.  Ap- 
propriations authorized  In  this  section  shall 
be  In  addition  to  other  appropriations  pro- 
vided for  such  Institution  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  under  law  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  during  the  ten-year  period  be- 
ginning with  July  1  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  following  approval  of  this  Act  by  the 
President,  the  following  sunu : 

(S)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  construction  by  the  Institution  of  facili- 
ties necessary  to  preserve,  study,  and  classify 
for  taxonomlc  pm-poses  marine,  coastal,  and 
Great  Lakes  organisms  collected  by  or  for  the 
Institution  during  the  ten-year  program  of 
expanded  hydrobiologlcal  research. 

<b)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  estab- 
lishment by  the  Institution  of  a  prograih  for 
the  recruitment,  training,  and  placement  of 
taxonomlsts  required  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 


(c)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  lor  use  by 
the  Institution  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 17(c) 

(di  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation,  study,  and  claislflcatlon  by  the 
In«:tltution  of  fishes  and  marine  invertebrates 
collected  or  acquired  by  the  Institution  for 
taxonomlc  purposes 

GENERAL 

Sec  19  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  limit,  restrict,  or  otherwise  interfere 
with  carrying  out  any  work  programed  prior 
to  enactment. 

(b)  All  appropriations  authorized  in  this 
Act  shall  be  In  addition  to  other  appropria- 
tions provided  for  the  various  departments, 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  offices  to  carry  out 
their  duties  under  law 

(c)  All  agreements  for  grants  executed 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  this 
Act  in  excess  of  $50,000  shall  contain  a  pro- 
vision that  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  or  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall  have  the  right  to  examine 
any  directly  pertinent  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  graiitee  relating  to 
the  purpose  of  the  grant  for  a  period  <jf  three 
years  after  the  last  payment  to  the  grantee 
under  the  grant. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  obtained  the  noor 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senatxjr  from  Washington  yield  to  me? 
If  agreeable  to  him.  I  believe  it  desira- 
ble to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
before  he  proceeds  with  his  explanation 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Very  well.    I  yield. 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  consider  one  of  the 
most  important  and  far-reaching  bills 
which  Will  come  before  it  ai  this  session. 

This  bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  me,  is  cosp>onsored  by  many 
other  Senators.  The  bill,  which  df^als 
with  the  subject  of  oreanoL-raphy  and 
marine  science,  is  a  complicatfd  one, 
and.  as  I  have  stated   1.'=  far -reaching. 

The  report,  which  ha.<;  been  prepared 
by  Mr  Markel.  of  the  committee  .'^taff.  is 
quite  complete  and  quite  detailed,  not 
only  as  to  the  need  for  the  enactment  of 
the  bill,  but  also  as  to  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  in  the  field  of  marine  science  and 
research 

The  bill  is  complicate :  and  I  feel 
somewhat  obligated  to  make  a  st2tcn:ent 
about  it.  for  the  Record,  so  it  will  show 
clearly  the  pressing  need  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  and  the  nature  of  the 
bill  itself 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill  to  match, 
within  the  next  10  year.«;  Soviet  Russia's 
capabilities  for  marine  research. 

This  is  basic. 

Paragraph  3  of  the  bill  specif.cally 
states  sound  national  policy  requires 
that,  the  United  States  not  bo  excelled  in 
the  fields  of  oceanographlc  research  by 
any  nation  which  may  presently  or  in 
the  future  threaten  our  general  welfare, 
miaritime  commerce,  security,  access  to 


and  utilization  of  ocean  fisheries,  or  the 
contamination  of  adjacent  seas  by  the 
dumping  of  radioactive  wastes  cr  other 
harmful  agents. 

Second.  S.  2692  is  designed  to  meet 
a  pressmg  need. 

That  need  is  to  unveil  the  secrets  of 
inner  space — the  oceans. 

Oceans  cover  72  percei:it  of  earth's  .sur- 
face an  area  nine  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  moon. 

Their  water  volume  is  eight  times  that 
of  the  land  above  them. 

The  wciid  s  greatest  mountain  ranges 
and  deepest  canyons  lie  hidden  m  the 
oceans. 

They  control,  in  large  measure,  our 
weather  and  climate.  They  are  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  our  planet  and  it  may 
be  no  other  planet  m  the  solar  system 
has  such  water  capabilities 

They  are  the  vast  repository  for  wastes 
and  sediment,*;,  organic  and  inorganic,  of 
over  a  billion  years'  standing,  that  we 
know  of,  and  hold  untold  wealth  in  min- 
erals and  fossil  fuels. 

They  are  the  last  open  range  from 
which  we  will  be  able  to  amplify  future 
protein  food  supplies 

Oceans  no  longer  i?-olato  nations,  but 
link  them  The  United  States  has  ties, 
economic  or  militai-y  or  both  with  58 
other  nations  of  the  free  world  phys.- 
cally  separated  from  us  only  by  the 
oceans,  which  carry  99  8  peicent  of  the 
exchange  of  raw  materials  and  finished 
product^s 

And  the  oceans  are  neutral 

An  airplane  flying  12  miles  above  the 
land  surface  of  a  foreien  countn,'  cre- 
ates an  international  sensation  and  the 
foreign  nation  responds  to  this  distant 
overflight  with  raucous  accusations  of 
spying  and  aggression  the  latter,  of 
course,  obviously  absurd 

But  any  unfriendly  country  can  spy 
on  us  from  only  3  miles  off  our  ocean 
beaches.  Submarines  or  nosey  flshmc 
vessels  of  a  foreign  power  can  cruise 
with  impunity  up  to  the  3 -mile  limit  of 
the  territ-orial  .seas  Beyond  that  invis- 
ible boundary  the  waters  of  thp  oceans 
are  international  This,  in  time  of  peace, 
is  as  it  should  be 

Trade,  commerce,  and  m  a  large  meas- 
ure the  economy  of  free  nations,  are  de- 
pendent on  keeping  the  oceans  open. 

Oceans  are  now  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  highways  for  most  of  the  world's 
international  commerce  In  1959.  free 
world  exports  totaled  S102  billion  free 
world  imports  $105  8  billion  More  than 
one-sixth  of  this  commerce  was  to  or 
from  the  United  States,  the  world's 
greatest  market  and  the  preeminent  sup- 
plier of  foreign  markets. 

Freedom  of  the  oceans  is  important  to 
our  economy  and  security,  and  the  key 
to  the  free  world  alliance  To  hold  that 
key  it  is  imperative  that  we  know  the 
oceans. 

In  the  past  that  knowled;;e  was  two 
dimensional.  It  sufBced  to  know  the 
winds,  waves,  and  currents  at  the  sur- 
face fisheries  resources  near  the  sur- 
face and  the  reefs  and  shoals  imperiling 
surface  ships.  Even  within  the.se  lim- 
ited requirements  our  knowledge  fre- 
quently has  been  and  is  inadequate 
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Today  knowledge  of  the  oceans  must 
be  three  dimensional,  extending  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom,  and  to  the  crust 
below  the  bottom.  The  reasons  why  are 
obvious. 

Mr.  Sumner  Pike,  former  Commission- 
er of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  touched  on  the  reason  in  his 
testimony  at  hearings  on  the  bill  before 
this  committee.    He  said: 

It  haa  become  sviddenly  apparent  that  the 
ocean  Is  of  the  highest  Imp'jrtance  to  na- 
tional defense,  Indeed  to  our  survival  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  emph.a.'^ize  here  the 
poeslble  results  of  the  dee;  :praen:  of  nu- 
clear submarines  and  g^ilded  missiles  My 
own  personal  reaction  can  be  phra-sed  brief- 
ly: Another  nation  caught  us  practically  un- 
awares Ufietalrs;  for  heaven's  sake  don't  let 
the  same  thing  happen  to  us  down  cellar. 

With  this  problem  thrust  upon  us.  u" 
become  unhappily  aware  of  *he  abysmal  ex- 
tent of  our  Ignorance  of  the  ocean  ..n  areas 
where  knowledge  both  wide  and  accurate 
seems  essential. 

To  acquire  this  knowledge  which  ap- 
pears so  necessary  requires  marine  re- 
search much  more  extensive  than  any 
this  Nation  has  undertaken  in  the  pa.-t 
or  is  undertaking  now. 

Soviet  Russia  is  the  nation  ciialleng- 
ing  us  in  the  oceans,  and  we  must  meet 
that  challenge.  S.  2692  is  designed  to 
provide  the  scientific  tociLs  and  man- 
power we  must  have  to  meet  it.  We  do 
not  have  them  now. 

Members  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  at  recent 
hearings  on  the  bill,  were  told ; 

Today  we  trail  the  Soviets  In  numbers, 
tonnage,  and  quality  of  seagolni;  research 
shlp>s;  we  a^so  trail  m  ni.i,rip(.wer  deviated 
to  the  Job  of  exploring  the  seits.  and  prob- 
ably In  supporting  facilities  ^f  all  kinds. 

The  quotation,  from  an  offlcial  Navy 
presentation  before  tiie  comniitiee,  cuu- 
tinues : 

The  United  States— the  richest  country  In 
the  world — has  only  45  reseajr^  ahlps  scat- 
tered among  civilian,  military,  ftsherv,  and 
geodetic  activities,  while  the  S<jvlets  have  a 
m.:Klern  armada  ot  more  than  100  ships. 
M.\.ny  of  their  ships  are  quite  larg<».  displac- 
ing up  to  6, Of"")  tons.  Unlike  ours,  their 
ships  have  been  designed  from  the  keel  up 
for  research  and  specialized  scientific  under- 
takings. 

Then  follows  this  siirnificant  isentenc*^, 
which  in  my  opinion  merits  the  att<^n- 
tlon  and  consideration  of  every  Membf'r 
of  the  Senate: 

Urgently  needed,  then.  Is  a  clear-cut,  long- 
range  program  designed  to  regain  our  coun- 
try's lost  leade-shlp  In  the  exploration  of 
Inner  space 

May  I  repiat — a  clear-cut.  long-range 
program  designed  to  regain  our  country's 
lost  leadership  in  the  exploration  of  in- 
ner space. 

Mr.  President,  this  states  precisely  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
It  is  to  regain  our  country's  lost  leader- 
-ship  m  a  field  of  science  vital  to  our 
health,  welfare  and  security,  both  mili- 
tary and  economic. 

For  this  reason.  S.  2692  is  a  major 
bill,  one  of  the  most  important  that 
the  U  S.  Senate  has  yet  to  act  on  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 


It  is  a  bipartisan  bill,  cosponsored  by 
distinguished  members  of  both  political 
parties. 

It  is  a  modost  bill,  authorizing  far 
less  for  the  entire  contemplated  10-year 
program  of  exploring  inner  space  than 
we  spend  in  1  year  on  outer  space  re- 
s€-arch. 

Mr.  President,  Dr  Glennan,  the  head 
of  the  Space  Agency,  testified  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, when  wf>  were  cii.scussing  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Space  At;»'ncy, 
which  we  passed  yesterday  m  the  in- 
dependent offlces  appropriation  bill.  He 
made  some  very  pertinent  remarks  I 
uelieve  I  can  quote  his  remarks  almost 
word  for  word. 

When  I  a„sktxi  Dr.  Glennan  about  the 
importance  not  only  of  proceeding  in 
exploration  of  s:)ace  but  al.so  m  depth 
and  in  inner  .spece,  he  said  this  not  only 
was  important  but  also,  if  som  thiii^^ 
should  happen  m  the  world  and  we 
should  get  into  some  trouble — God  for- 
bid— that  the  knowledge  and  the  facts 
regarding  the  oceans  of  the  world  could 
bo  of  much  more  Importance  than  what 
we  would  then  know  about  space. 

Several  times  in  the  teftimony  in  re- 
gard to  th*'  bill  It  was  brou^'ht  out  that. 
of  cour.se.  the  Russians  are  placing  great 
emphasis  not  only  upon  their  space  pro- 
::ram  but  also  up^  .i  their  underwater 
program.  The  best  estimate  we  have  is 
that  the  Ru.ssians  now  have  500  sub- 
marines, both  nuclear  and  of  the  ordi- 
nary type,  the  snorkel  type  submarines. 
I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  Germans, 
who  had  only  43  submarines  when  they 
started  World  War  II  and  only  83  at  its 
end,   nearly   wreckf'<l   the  freo  world. 

Dr.  Glennan  has  expre.ssed  to  me  on 
many  occasions  the  thoui^ht  that  we  are 
behmd  m  this  program.  It  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  space  proeram.  It  also 
will  become  m')re  important  when  we 
conside;-  w.hat  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing 
in  placing  empiiasis  upon  the  submarine 
program. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  meetings,  but 
tiiere  have  been  some  mee'ums  m  Wa.sh- 
mgton.  D.C-,  both  at  the  War  C(jllet'e  and 
I  suspect  at  the  Department  of  LXf^  n.'^e, 
m  re^'ard  U)  this  matter.  Reports  have 
come  to  me  that  one  of  the  great  con- 
cerns of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  defense  of  the  country  is  the  gap  in 
antisubmarine  warfare  ability.  That  is 
such  a  gap  that  this  type  of  legislation 
becomes,  as  a  defense  matter  only,  of 
No.  I  priority.  Time  and  time  again 
w  itne.sses  from  the  Defense  Department 
have  privately  and  in  their  testimony 
suggested  that  we  should  proceed  with 
this  important  program 

The  distmsuished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  was  present  last  year 
when  we  heard  the  testimony  of  what  I 
believe  we  could  call  the  cream  of  the 
oceanography  scientific  world,  from  all 
free  nations.  The  witnesses,  of  course, 
had  a  deep  interest  in  research  in  the 
oceans  of  the  world,  in  oceanography 
and  marine  science,  for  all  kinds  of  rea- 
.^ons.  They  gave  us  many  of  those  rea- 
sons. One  statement  was  made  then, 
and  has  been  made  many  times  since. 
It  is  that  we  know  more  about  the  back- 
side of  the  moon  than  we  know  about 
three-fourths  of  the  world's  surface. 


These  witnesses  continually  referred 
to  another  important  fact  which  both- 
ered them,  which  is  our  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  marine  sciences  and  ocean- 
ography. We  shall  be  developing  sub- 
marines in  the  future  which  wiJl  go  from 
10.000  to  20,000  feet  below  the  surfaces 
of  the  oceans,  into  the  deep,  dark  re- 
cesses of  the  oceans,  about  which  we 
know  nothing.  They  will  go  silently  as 
,'inlmals  In  a  jungle. 

We  have  a  concern  about  the  500  Rus- 
sian submarines.  We  have  to  work  on 
this  problem. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  our  committee.  In  this 
particular  matter,  as  is  true  in  respect 
to  many  other  matters,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  exercising  leadersliip 
which  is  vitally  important  not  only  U) 
the  country  but  also  to  mankind,  it 
seems  to  us. 

The  Senator  from  Washmgton  is  ab- 
.solutely  correct  about  the  te.«;timony 
which  waus  given  by  the  scientists  before 
our  committee  last  year.  It  was  not  only 
absolutely  fascinating  testimony,  but  it 
was  also  frightening  in  the  implications 
for  defense  purr>oses,  as  w  ell  as  for  other 
purposes,  and  Its  bearmg  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  facing  the  human  race. 
It  seems  to  us,  reflecting  their  views, 
there  can  be  nothing  more  important 
which  the  Congress  might  do  at  the 
present  session  than  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey.  The  Senator  has 
tx'en  more  than  helpful  and  more  than 
deeply  interested  In  the  matter.  I  think 
he  has  performed  a  great  service 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  annual  casts  of  the  lO-yeiir 
program  represented  in  this  bill  are 
about  6  percent  of  the  amount  we  are 
authorizing  annually  for  the  outer  space 
program  The  people  In  the  outer  space 
program  highly  endorse  this.  It  is  their 
feeling  that  this  Is  the  minimum  amount 
with  which  we  should  proceed. 

Dr.  AtheLstan  Spilhaus,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minne.sota,  discussed  this  with 
the  chairman  during  hearings  on  the 
bill.  Dr.  Spilhaus  is  an  eminent  me- 
teorologist as  well  as  an  oceanographer. 
He  has  written  books  both  on  satellites 
and  on  the  marine  sciences.     Said  hei 

six  percent  of  the  present  8i>ace  program 
might  hardly  be  noticed  in  that  program 
and  would  give  u«  an  oceanographlc  pro- 
gram of  real  significance. 

Now.  how  important  is  Inner  space,  as 
represented  by  the  oceans,  their  estuar- 
ies, and  the  deep  lakes,  to  our  economy 
and  security? 

How  important  is  it  that  we  keep  pace 
with  Soviet  Russia? 

Scientists  and  military  men  have  been 
asked — and  have  answered — this  ques- 
tion during  hearings  held  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hill. 

One  answer  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Spil- 
haus who  previously  had  stated  i 

If  we  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  to 
wage  war  In  the  next  few  years  the  inner 


space  of  the  ocean  will  be  without  question 
a  more  important  battlefield  than  outer 
space. 

He  told  the  committee:  ^ 

We  can  ill  afford  to  neglect  oceanography 

as  we  have  done  in  the  past  from  the  point 

of  view  of  national  defense. 

The  Committee  on  Oceanography  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
which  Dr.  Spilhaus  is  a  member,  stated 
in  its  report : 

From  the  point  of  view  of  military  opera- 
tions there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
urgencies  of  the  problems  of  the  oceans  and 
those  of  outer  space.  The  submarine  armed 
with  long-range  missiles  is  probably  the 
most  p>ctent  weapon  system  threatening  our 
security  today. 

Dr.  Harrison  Brown,  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Oceanography,  testified: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  own  research  is 
more  intimately  Involved  in  the  space  pro- 
gram than  It  Is  with  oceanography.  Thus 
I  can  say,  without  any  prejudice  whatsoever, 
in  my  opinion  the  carrying  out  of  a  pro- 
gram such  as  that  outlined  here  is  Just 
about  the  most  lmfx>rtant  long-range  ac- 
tivity that  our  Government  could  get  in- 
volved fti  from  a  scientific  point  of  view 
and  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

One  of  the  problems,  both  scientific 
and  practical,  that  this  cotmtry  faces, 
was  stated  in  a  Navy  Department  pres- 
entation before  the  Interstate  and  F\)r- 
eign  Commerce  Committee: 

Although  the  seas  cover  three-fourths  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  deep  sea  floor  has  been  mapped  with 
any  degree  of  reliability. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President: 

Less  than  1  percent  of  the  deep  sea  floor 
has  been  mapped  with  any  degree  of  re- 
liability. 

We  dropped  a  bathyscaph  35.800  feet  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Two  young  men  who 
took  that  dive  appeared  at  committee 
hearings  on  the  bill.  They  happened  to 
be  in  Washington  at  the  time  to  be 
decorated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  well  deserved  honor. 

We  asked  them  a  little  about  their  dive 
and  some  of  the  exj:>eriences  they  had. 
Of  course,  great  danger  was  involved. 
They  could  have  lost  their  lives  very 
easily. 

We  asked.  "Other  than  descending  to 
the  depth  to  which  you  went  and  being 
able  to  see  a  little  of  the  ocean  floor  at 
nearly  36,000  feet,  what  was  the  most 
significant  result  of  your  dive?" 

They  said,  "We  saw  one  fish." 

We  asked,  "Why  was  that  so  signifi- 
cant "''• 

They  replied,  "We  foimd  that  there  is 
life  at  a  depth  of  35  000  feet  plus" 

They  could  not  see  the  fLsh  too  well 
because  there  was  sediment,  and  they 
could  remain  down  only  a  short  while. 
But  they  knew  there  was  a  fish  down 
there  where  pressxire  is  about  8  torvs  per 
square  inch  of  water 

Continuing  with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment's presentation: 

The  tAsks  of  navigating  a  submarine  at 
high  speed  and  deep  submergence  without 
accurate  bottom  information  can  be  com- 
pared with  drlTtng  a  10-ton  truck  on  a  free- 
way blindfolded.    We  must  be  able  to  defend 


our  cities  and  our  merchant  convoys  against 
the  threat  of  the  world's  largest  submarine 
fleet. 

Meaning  Russia. 

Since  the  war,  we  have  not  accom- 
plished much  in  this  field  for  even  sur- 
face ships. 

While  I  was  in  the  Navy  during  the 
war,  to  illustrate  how  far  behind  we  are, 

I  received  a  little  "R.  b  R"  for  a  month 
one  time  after  coming  from  sea.  I  was 
assigned  to  Alaska,  and  I  was  to  find 
five  or  six  fishermen  who  knew  the  Aleu- 
tian chain  in  good  or  bad  weather.  I 
was  authorized  to  give  them,  commissions 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  so  we  could  literally  put 
them  on  the  prow  of  a  warship  so  they 
could  see  where  we  were  going — so  little 
did  we  know  about  the  coastline  of  the 
Aleutian  chain.  The  Japanese,  of  course, 
had  already  moved  in. 

The  Navy  has  a  top  Interest  in  this 
matter  as  well  as  the  entire  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  world's  largest  submarine  fieet, 
as  we  all  know,  is  that  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Soviet  Russia  has  more  submarines  in 
operation  than  all  the  countries  of  the 
free  world  combined.    Since  World  War 

II  she  has  outbuilt  the  United  States 
in  submarine  tonnage  6  to  1.  She  has 
more  submarmes  in  the  Pacific  than  we 
have  in  all  oceans. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  the  1960  edition  of  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships,  for  over  a  century  the 
British  authority  on  world  seajxjwer 
This  monumental  work  states  that  Rus- 
sia has  "about  500  submarines,  over  half 
of  large  or  intermediate  oceangoing 
tJT>e." 

Another  type  is  reported  to  be  armed 
with  guided  missiles,  it  adds 

Russia  is  estimated  to  have  3  nuclear 
submarines,  and  50  more  submarines  are 
under  construction  of  the  following 
types:  First,  large  nuclear  powered  with 
very  long  range;  second,  large  guided 
missile  with  high  sF>eed;  Uurd,  ocean- 
going patrol  with  long  range;  fourth, 
mine-laying  with  high  speed;  and,  fifth, 
antisubmarme  patrol   with  long   range. 

Russian  leaders  have  stated  that  in  a  fu- 
ture war  the  struggle  at  sea  will  be  of  Im- 
measurably greater  consequence  than  It  was 
In  the  last  war — 

Janes  comments. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  Germany 
with  83  operatmg  submarmes  nearly 
wrecked  the  free  world. 

Russia  well  realizes  the  vital  import- 
ance of  the  positive  control  of  the  seas 
in  the  grand  strategy  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  their  clear 
intention  is  to  isolate  North  America 
from  W^estem  EXirope  in  the  event  of 
war. 

To  this  end  they  have  buUt  up  a  Navy 
second  only  to  that  of  the  United  States  and 
they  believe  that  they  have  the  type  of  ship 
to  cut  the  Atlantic  lifeline,  deny  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  control  of  the  seas 
In  the  waters  near  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to 
induce  NATO  to  call  a  halt  to  any  futxu^ 
operations. 

In  particular  their  500  submarines  repre- 
sent a  formidable  threat  to  the  allied  control 
of  the  seas,  and  they  could  wreak  great  havoc 
on  the  25  million  tons  of  American  and  20 
million  tons  of  British  shipping. 

This  is  a  British  authority  speaking. 


Should  anyone  question  the  above  in- 
terpretation of  Soviet  naval  policy  we 
have  the  words  of  Nikita  Kiirislichev 
himself.  Addre.ssing  the  last  Supreme 
Soviet  he  declared   aiid  I  quote: 

In  the  Navy  the  submarine  fleet  assumes 
great  Importance  while  surface  ships  can  no 
longer  play  the  part  they  did  in  the  past. 

In  other  words  the  Soviet  design  is  to 
fight  the  next  struggle  for  the  seas,  if 
there  is  one,  not  on  the  surface  but 
under  the  surface  of  the  oceans. 

The  bill,  we  hope,  will  enable  marine 
science  and  research  to  solve  some  of 
the  serious  problems  in  which  we  have 
an  even  greater  gap  than  others  we  have 
talked  about  between  any  potential  en- 
emy and  the  free  world. 

"What  is  the  relation  of  this  Soviet 
submarine  menace  to  S.  2692,  the  bill 
before  us? 

Apain  I  refer  to  the  presentation  by  a 
naval  officer  at  the  hearings  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee: 

The  problem  of  locating  and  Identifying 
enemy  submarines  at  distances  beyond  the 
effective  range  of  their  weapons  is  a  difficult 
one.  To  date  the  most  effective  means  of 
locating  and  Identifying  submerged  targets 
is  by  use  of  sound  techniques  called  sonar. 
These  techniques  involve  echo  ranging,  that 
is,  bouncing  a  sound  beam  off  a  submerged 
target,  or,  listening  to  the  noises  made  by 
the  target. 

Incidentally.  Russia  is  coming  close  to 
constructing  a  completely  noi.seless  sub- 
marine. 

"The  Navy  representative  went  on  to 
say: 

But  in  water,  sound  transmission  varies 
with  changes  in  the  temperature,  density, 
and  salt  content  of  the  water.  Temperature 
differences  between  water  layers  present  the 
most  critical  problem,  for  the  sound  beam 
is  reflected  or  refracted  to  a  varying  degree 
Once  a  submerged  object  has  been  detected 
by  the  sonar  beam,  the  problem  becomes  one 
of  Identification — U  it  a  whale?  School  of 
fish''  FYlendly  surface  ship?  Or  enemy  sub- 
marine'   All  give  sonar  reflections. 

In  addition,  when  we  listen  for  target 
noises,  we  discover  that  the  ocean  which 
has  been  characterized  as  a  "silent  world"  is. 
In  fact,  anything  but.  Actually  the  ocean 
is  a  "liquid  Jungle  "•  Survival  depends  upon 
how  well  we  know  this  environment,  and 
whether,  like  Tarzan,  we  can  Ull  the  friendly 
sounds  from  the  unfriendly  ones — the  mon- 
keys from  the  tigers. 

Incidentally,  I  call  attention  to  a  fur- 
ther problem,  and  that  is  wnth  respect  to 
plankton,  a  sea  grouoh  We  do  not 
know  yet  how  it  affects  sound  waves. 
We  know  that  in  some  ca.ses  it  stops 
them,  m  other  cases  it  reflects  them,  and 
in  still  other  cases  it  changes  their  whole 
characteristics.  A  part  of  the  pending 
bill  provides  for  work  on  that  subject. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  deal  ha» 
been  done  and  is  being  done,  but  not 
enough.  That  work  is  being  done  at 
University  of  Washington  departments 
of  oceanography  and  fisheries. 

The  official  pubhcation  of  the  Navy 
League  in  its  May  Lssue  puts  the  prob- 
lem more  bluntly,  when  it  states: 

Today  there  is  no  adequate  defense  against 
the  nuclear,  missile-launching  submarine. 

Questions  we  might  well  a.ik  ourselves 
are:  Will  there  be  one  tomorrow?  If 
so,  will  our  Nation  be  the  first  to  have  It? 
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Mr.  President,  the  nuclear  submariiif 
has  changed  the  pattern  of  naval  war- 
fare. Ultimately,  underwater  propuLsi^n 
also  will  change  that  of  commercial  nav- 
igation for  the  smiple  reason  it  will  be 
faster,  safer  and  more  economu'al  than 
surface  transportation. 

The  immediate  problem,  however,  is 
that  of  potentially  hostile  submarines. 

Will  we.  in  time  of  emergency,  be  able 
to  detect  enemy  wolfpacks  slinking  in 
the  dark,  invisible  depths  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ocean'' 

Will  we  be  able  to  spot  them  before 
they  come  within  a  range  from  which 
they  can  launch  atomic  missiles  at  our 
seaports   and   great   industrial   centers? 

I  do  not  have  the  exact  figurt'.  Mr. 
President,  buc  approximately  70  percent 
of  our  population  lives  within  200  miles 
of  water 

If  they  do  attack,  will  we  be  able  to 
locate  and  destroy  them'' 

These  are  questions  for  oceanographers 
to  answer,  and  this  includes  physical, 
biological,  chemical,  and  geological 
oceanographers  because  the  scientific 
skills  of  all  of  them  will  be  nece.ssary 

Another  question  for  which  they  will 
have  to  find  the  answer  is  this:  How  can 
our  own  submarines  operate  silently,  se- 
cretly and  with  maximum  efficiency 
either  in  defense  or  nffense'' 

I  thmk  that  our  marine  scientists, 
given  the  proper  facilities,  can  and  will 
find  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

But  to  do  so  they  must  have  proper 
scientific  ships  to  work  on.  laboratories 
to  work  in,  and  instruments  and  equip- 
ment to  work  With  .And  they  do  not 
have  them  now 

Dr.  Columbus  O'D  Iselin.  of  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institution,  one  of 
Am^erica's  out,^tanding  oceanographers, 
teslified : 

Our  ships  are  getting  old  and  we  know  how 
to  design  much  more  effective  ones  They 
have  got  t-o  be  replaced.  The  Government 
laboratory  -ihlps  are  on  their  last  legs  and 
wero  :■  inversions  In  the  first  place.  We  have 
go:  :n  start  a   building  program. 

S    2692  will  provide  that  start. 

S.  2692  authorizes  a  graduated  10- 
year  building  program 

S.  2692  authorizes  ship  construction, 
laboratory  construction,  instruments  and 
equipment  m  an  amount  that  scientists 
feel  will  be  sufficient — though  barely  suf- 
ficient— to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge. 

After  the  hearings  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Corn- 
mere^  Committee,  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  A.stronautics  also  held 
hearings,  not  on  S  2692  of  course,  but 
on  related  Hou.se  legislation. 

Dr  Brown  was  a  witness  there  also. 
Dr  James  H  Wakplm  Jr  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Naw  :'  >r  Research  and 
Development,  i testified. 

In  the  course  of  thp.se  hearings  a  state- 
ment by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  was 
submitted,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
tran.smitted  to  the  Senate  committee  of 
which  I  a.ni  chairman.  I  think  that 
Navy  Department  statement  pertinent 
to  the  consideration  of  S    2692: 

Since  1955.  the  U  .S  S  R  has  displayed  « 
large,  modern  research  neet  second  to  none, 
hA-s  announced  the  construction  of  new  re- 
seirch    facilities,    has    operated    Its   research 


fleet  throughout  the  oceans  of  the  world, 
and  ha.s  organized  a  sizable  manpower  force 
to  conduct  oceanographic  research. 

Mr  President,  this  is  our  own  Navy  De- 
partment speaking  now-.  I  continue  to 
read    from    Assistant   Secretary    Wake- 

lin's  statement: 

New  vessels  have  been  acquired  almoat  an- 
nually for  this  fleet.  Since  1957.  the  Mik- 
hail Lomonosov,  5,960  tons,  that  a  big  ship; 
the  Severyanka.  (a  research  submarine) 
1,050  tons;  the  Voysykov.  3.600  tons;  and  the 
Shokalskiy.  3.600  tons,  have  been  added. 
The  rate  at  which  new  ships  are  being  ac- 
quired probably  will  continue  for  the  next 
several  years.  Other  converted  submarines 
•  for  research  and  underwater  research 
vehicles,  such  as  bathyspheres  and  bathy- 
scaphs.  also  are  expected  to  be  acquired  and 
supplement  the  surface  research  fleet  with- 
in the  next  few  years. 

^  Incidentally,  the  bathysphere  we  sent 
down  to  35,800  feet  was  not  developed  in 
America.  We  never  had  anything  like 
it.    We  had  to  borrow  it  from- Europe. 

Soviet  plans  to  construct  a  bathyscaph  were 
announced  earlier  this  year  and  bathyspheres 
have  been  used  for  several  years. 

I  shall  include  one  more  excerpt  from 

the  Navy  statement: 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  present 
size  and  rate  of  expansion  of  the  Soviet  man- 
pKDwer  and  ships  for  oceanographic  research 
are  considerably  greater  than  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  possibly  of  the  entire  free 
world.  Their  oceanographic  research,  rated 
as  excellent  in  some  fields  of  science,  ts  gen- 
erally not  as  sclentiflcally  comprehensive  as 
that  of  the  tfnited  States.  During  the  lOY 
(International  Geophysical  Year)  their  effort 
consisted  of  a  well-rounded  exploratory- tyi>e 
program  to  collect  basic  information  about 
the  characteristics  of  the  seas  and  oceans  of 
the  world  It  did  much  to  increase  the 
stature  of  the  U.S.3_R.  among  the  world 
leaders  in  oceanography  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide scientific  support  for  the  Soviet  eco- 
nomic and  political  aspirations. 

Mr  President,  we  might  well  jxjnder 
the  Navy  comment  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  gained  scientific  stature  throughout 
its  worldwide  oceanographic  research, 
and  that  this  research  has  provided  sup- 
port for  her  economic  and  political  as- 
pirations. 

I  think  it  is  indicative  of  Soviet  aims 
that  her  research  ships  display  a  bronze 
plaque  of  Nicolai  Lenin  with  this  quota- 
tion from  that  master  of  violent  revolu- 
tion: 

In  order  to  spread  world  communism,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  fields  of  science  and 
technology. 

Soviet  research  ships,  in  addition  to 
plotting  the  oceans  for  future  Soviet 
submarine  operations,  are  being  used  to 
spread  Communist  propaganda  around 
the  world,  woo  the  peoples  of  new  na- 
tions and  underprivileged  areas,  further 
Soviet  trade  relations  and  exploit  the 
richest  fisheries  of  the  seven  seas. 

Sleek,  white  ships  flying  the  hammer 
and  sickle  have  called  at  the  port  cities 
of  the  new  African  republics,  of  South 
America  and  of  the  South  Sea  islands. 

Pravda,  the  Soviet  newspaper,  recently 
carried  a  long  report  on  the  tour  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  the  5.546-ton  Vityaz. 
her  second  finest  research  ship,  which 
previously  had  charted  our  Pacific  copst 
from  the  Aleutians  to  lower  California 


with  stops  en  route  at  San  FYancisco, 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  Hono- 
lulu. 

Referring  to  the  Indian  Ocean  tour, 
Pravda  said  in  part: 

During  its  voyage  the  Vityaz  visited  many 
foreign  ports,  including  Djakarta  (capital  of 
Indonesia),  Preemantle  in  western  Australia, 
Colombo  in  Ceylon,  Cochin  in  southwest 
India,  Bombay,  and  Tamatave  in  Madagascar 
We  were  the  first  Soviets  to  vUit  Male, 
capital  of  the  Maldive  island  sultanate 
During  the  stay  at  the  Island  of  Nossl-Be. 
near  the  northern  limit  of  Madagascar,  an 
entrance  to  the  Bay  of  the  Russians  was  dis- 
covered among  the  mountains,  so  named  by 
the  French  in  honor  of  the  squadron  of  our 
countrymen  which  stayed  in  the  bay  in  1904 
during  their  trip  to  the  Far  East  We  were 
the  first  Russians  to  visit  these  waters  in  56 
years.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Comoro  is- 
lands (they  also  are  known  as  Lunlans  be- 
cause Comoro  means  moon  In  Arabian),  of 
the  Island  of  Zanzibar,  the  African  shore  and 
the  Sea  Shell  islands  saw  the  USSR  flag  for 
the  first  time  when  it  was  flown  aboard  the 
Vityaz.  Everywhere  we  were  overwhelmed 
by  warm  welcome  •  •  •  The  main  impres- 
sion, uniform  in  all  of  the  visited  countries, 
is  that  the  old  order,  propagated  for  cen- 
turies by  the  colonizers,  is  crumbling  away. 
The  new  is  breaking  out  in  life  Where  not 
long  ago  administrative  posts  were  occupied 
by  Europeans,  those  posts  now  are  passing 
Into  the  hands  of  the  national  intelligentsia. 
Even  in  Zanzibar,  which  in  the  preceding 
century  was  the  center  of  the  slave  trade  in 
East  Africa  and  at  present  is  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Great  Britain,  the  growing  In- 
fluence of  the  national  party  of  the  masses 
Is  being  felt. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  much  more  of 
this,  including  mention  of  contact  made 
with  a  youth  of  the  Swahili  tribe  in 
Zanzibar  who  had  attended  a  "festival" 
in  Moscow  and  was  busy  translating 
Russian  songs  into  the  native  language. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  ocea- 
nography has  many  uses  and  that,  pur- 
sued by  a  hostile  nation,  these  uses  can 
be  evil. 

The  United  States  has  no  research 
ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Russian  research  ships  often  appear  in 
an  area  of  the  ocean  in  advance  of  huge 
fishing  fleets. 

In  1935  and  1936,  at  was  brought  out 
in  testimony  before  our  committee,  three 
Russian  fisheries  research  vessels  sur- 
veyed the  Bering  Sea.  Last  year  a  fleet 
of  50  fishing  vessels,  including  huge  fac- 
tory ships,  appeared  in  waters  just  off 
our  most  northern  State.  This  year  the 
number  of  trawlers  and  factory  ships  had 
appreciably  increased. 

For  several  years  Russian  research 
ships  explored  the  waters  of  the  North 
Atlantic  near  Newfoundland  and  Lab- 
rador. Huge  Soviet  and  satellite  stern 
trawlers  soon  followed,  capable  of  bring- 
ing up  in  one  trawl  more  fish  than  our 
Yankee  fishermen  in  their  little  ships 
could  catch  in  weeks. 

Tass,  the  Soviet  news  service,  reported 
on  June  9  that  the  Mikhail  Lomonosov. 
flagship  of  the  Russian  oceanographic 
fleet,  had  departed  for  a  4 -month  cruise 
of  the  northwest  Atlantic.  Tass  con- 
tinued : 

The  ship  Is  included  In  the  Soviet  complex 
oceanographic  expedition  consisting  of  seven 
ships.  It  will  explore  the  northwest  Atlantic 
in  the  gulf  stream  area. 


That  Is  where  the  submarines  comp 
around  from  the  north.  I  continue  to 
read: 

Soviet  Bcienti<^t«  »ijl  study  z>jnes  where 
the  warm  gulf  stream  and  the  cold  Cabot 
current  meet.  After  synchronic  oceano- 
graphic surveys,  the  crew  of  the  Mx-khail 
Lomonosov  will  study  hydrologlcal  and  hy- 
droblologlcal  regimens  in  the  area  of  the 
Great  Newfoundland  Biuik. 

As  Senators  from  New  i;:igland  are 
well  aware,  the  Newfomidland  banks  are 
historic  fishing  grounds  t>oth  for  United 
States  and  Canadian  fishermen. 

Because  of  such  encroachment  by  Rus- 
sia on  the  Newfoundland  banks,  the 
Senate  the  other  day  felt  iustifled  in 
passing  a  bill  to  provide  subsidies  and 
financial  aid  to  American  fisherrrien,  so 
that  they  might  construct  ships  which 
will  come  somewhere  near  giving  the 
Americans  tin  even  break  in  competing 
with  the  activities  of  the  Ru.ssians.  about 
which  I  have  been  speaking  The  Rus- 
sians have  moved  in  with  both  trawlers 
and  research  ships.  That  is  their  priv- 
ilege. 

The  oceans  are  neutral.  No  ships,  re- 
search ve.sseLs.  fishing  craft,  or  even  sub- 
marines, in  times  of  peace  can  be  barred 
fnxn  cruising  outside  territorial  waters 
except  by  the  use  of  force  which  would 
bring  the  risk  of  war  and  is  unthinkable 
to  Americans. 

Thus  a  Soviet  trawler  60  miles  off 
the  New  Jersey  coa^t  could,  with  im- 
punity, spy  on  our  newest  and  most  ad- 
vanced nuclear  submarine,  the  U.S.S. 
George  Washington,  when,  on  April  26, 
it  tested  its  Polaris  missile-firing  capa- 
bilities. Incidentally,  there  was  no  fish- 
ing gear  *n  evidence  on  this  8o\iet 
trawler  but  she  was  remarkably  well 
equipped  ^^•ith  electronic  devices  includ- 
ing panoramic  sonar  with  which  under- 
water objects  on  all  sides  could  be  de- 
tected and  tracked. 

We  cannot  interfere  with  Russia's 
oceanographic  efforts,  whether  they  be 
scientific,  psychological  or  brazen  spy- 
ing, but  we  certainly  can  compete  with 
them.  We  can,  given  the  manpower, 
ships,  and  instruments,  match  her 
scientific  enterprise  in  the  oceans,  and 
8.  2692  proposes  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary instruments,  ships  and  manpower 
on  a  ciunulative  basis  over  a  10-year 
period. 

As  Dr,  Spilhaus  pointed  out  during  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  committee, 
and  as  Dr.  Wakelln  repeated  before  the 
House  Space  Committee:  "We  can  use 
the  oceans  for  peace." 

However,  both  of  them  emphasized 
that  to  do  so  we  must  have  leadership 
on  the  oceans.  We  mu.<:t  have  leadership 
on  the  oceans  in  the  face  of  the  threat 
of  war,  and  equally  we  must  have  lead- 
ership on  the  oceans  in  our  hopes  and 
our  work  toward  p>eace. 

S  2692  authorizes  a  program  which 
will  supply  that  leadership. 

In  conclusion  I  shall  quote  once  more 
from  the  statement  prepared  by  r>r. 
Wakelins  ofiQce  which  I  have  previously 
referred  to.    It  follows: 

The  oceans  represent  the  last  frontier  on 
earth  of  a  truly  international  character. 
They  are  indeed  analogous  to  o«ter  space, 
and  hence  our  endeavors  In  this  area  should 
oomnnand  the  same  lmix>rtance  In  Interna- 


tional relat.  )ns  as  our  effort*  in  ov;i^r  space 
Perhaps,  for  the  unmedia;*  future,  witli 
niankand  b  ueeoe  J  or  fotxis  i».iiU  nmieraiis 
from  the  oceans,  commerce  on  the  sens  and 
the  military  requirements  of  the  free  world, 
the  oceans  may  be  of  greater  importance 
internationally  than  outer  space. 

S.  2692  is  the  one  realistic  step  Con- 
gress can  take  during  the  present  ses- 
sion toward  recognizing  that  impor- 
tance. 

I  hope  Senators  will  join  me  in  voting 
for  its  passage. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  which  would  provide  that  all 
ships,  surface  and  subsurface,  author- 
ized to  be  constructed  under  the  bill, 
shall  be  constructed  in  domestic  com- 
mercial shipyards.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Washington  accept  such  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  I  have  long 
had  an  interest  in  keeping  American 
commercial  shipyards  alive.  The  ships 
proposed  to  be  built  under  the  bill  are 
of  tyf>e8  which  would  be  constructed  in 
commercial  shipyards  anyway.  They 
are  specialized  types  of  slvips;  they  are 
not  warships.  I  see  no  reason  why  such 
a  suggestion  should  not  be  nailed  down 
in  the  authorization  bill. 

Where  would  the  Senator  propose  to 
have  the  amendment  appear  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  would  come  on  page 
62,  after  line  19,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  committee 
amendment,  I  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  62,  after  line 
19,  It  is  proposed  to  Insert: 

All  ships  and  surface  or  subsurface  craft 
constructed  pursuant  to  the  authorizations 
for  appropriations  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  constructed  In  domestic  commercial  facili- 
ties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr  BtTTLER.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  statement  in  support  of 
the  committee  amendment 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  in  Sep- 
tember 1959,  the  Marine  Sciences  and 
Research  Act  was  introduced,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  headed  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington TMr.  M-^CNUSOHl.  The  bill  pro- 
poses to  advance  the  marine  sciences, 
establish  a  10 -year  program  of  oceano- 
(^aphic  research  and  surveys,  promote 
commerce  and  navigation,  secure  the  na- 
tional defense,  expand  ocean  resources, 
authorize  the  construction  of  research 
and  survey  ships  and    fac:!uief    assure 


systematic  studies  of  effect.5  of  radio- 
active material."  in  marine  environments, 
and  enhance  the  general  welfare 

The  need  for  the  bill  became  evident 
aftir  the  Inler-Amerlcan  Conferences  on 
Coi-.-st-rvalior.  of  the  Resource."-  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  and  Marine  Waters,  m 
\9bb  and  the  International  Conference 
on  tl-ie  Lftw  of  the  Sea.  :n  1958  The 
N:it:onal  Academy  of  Sciences  a."-  well  as 
the  Defense  Establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research  al.so  prepared  reports 
attestinp  to  the  need  of  expansion  of 
oceanographic  research 

The  immediate  need  for  the  10-year 
marine  development  program  is  acutely 
felt  in  the  area  of  defen.se  Mr  Sumner 
Pike,  a  former  Commi.ssionpr  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Oceanoeraphy 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
said: 

It  has  become  suddenly  apparent  that  the 
ocean  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  na- 
tional defense,  indeed  to  our  survival. 

Another  source  said : 

This  program  is  considered  to  be  necesaary 
to  provide  research  needed  to  develop  the 
ASW  ( anUsubmarine  warfare)  capacity  re- 
quired to  combat  the  submarine  menace 

The  civilian  facilities  already  estab- 
lished have  been  shown  to  be  insuflflcient 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  defense 
agencies.  The  proposed  expansion, 
which  aims  to  double  the  marine  re- 
search facilities  in  the  United  States 
within  10  years,  would  expand  from 
within  the  marine  institutes  already 
established.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  would  help  to  correct  the 
lack  of  coordination  between  the  inde- 
pendent institutes,  thus  promoting  in- 
creased efiBciency.  In  addition,  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  independent  marine 
institutes  would  be  remedied  by  exten- 
sive financial  aid  to  marine  research. 
The  Division  of  Marine  Sciences  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  would  give 
direct  assistance  to  the  program  by  man- 
aging the  funds.  The  funds  would  be 
distributed  in  proportional  amounts  each 
year.  The  bill  will  establish  a  well- 
founded,  long-term  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  following  figures  describe  the  ex- 
tent of  the  financial  aid  proposed:  S9,- 
950.000  for  the  construction  of  research 
ships:  $12,440,000  for  the  operation  of 
the  ships  over  a  10-year  period;  S8,250,- 
000  to  develop  shore  facilities  for  re- 
search: S37.200.0O0  for  basic  research 
operations,  no  more  than  $8  million  of 
which  may  be  use  in  1  year;  plus  money 
for  special  research  equipment,  not  to 
exceed  $10  million  a  year. 

The  Committee  on  Oceanography  rec- 
ommends that  the  Foundations  portion 
of  the  minimal  national  oceanographic 
program  to  be  allotted  over  the  lO-yf-ar 
period  approximate  $121  million. 

The  benefits  anticipated  from  a 
national  oceanocraphlc  research  \>o\\cy 
are  fourfold : 

First.  In  m:'.  ;i"'  ->rurity.  it  is  essen- 
tial, for  example  Vj  obtain  information 
concerning  the  nature  of  water  density, 
in  order  to  understand  the  acoustics  of 
water.  Defense  against  surpn.se  attacks 
by  missile- bearing  submarines  would 
thu.s  !><■•  more  possible. 
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Second.  Economically,  it  is  auiticipated 
that  the  cost  of  the  development  would 
be  surpassed  by  the  profits  resulting  from 
the  new  foods,  liquid  fuels,  and  metallic 
minerals  that  would  come  onto  the 
market. 

Third.  Welfare  benefits  resulting  from 
the  program  would  be  to  forecast  dis- 
asters, such  as  hurricanes  and  tidal 
waves. 

Fourth.  International  benefits  would 
result  from  the  increased  speed  in  sub- 
marine commerce  and  a  decrease  in 
hazardous  above-water  weather  condi- 
tions, such  as  fog.  Slogans  such  as 
"Atoms  for  Peace,  Oceans  for  Peace" 
indicate  that  some  persons  attach  an  im- 
portance to  the  bill  because  of  its  prob- 
able effect  on  propaganda  and  on  inter- 
national diplomacy 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  is  very  acutely  needed,  and  there  is 
much  authority  for  conducting  the  pro- 
posed research.  The  other  figures  and 
facts  in  connection  with  this  need  have 
been  submitted  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Mr  President,  I  wholeheartedly  -up- 
port  this'bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  aereeme 
to  the  committee  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr  F>iesident.  I  be- 
lieve this  measure  represents  the  type 
of  realistic  review  and  reappraisal  of  the 
policies  of  our  Government,  particularly 
with  regard  to  our  defenses,  which  are 
highly  desirable:  and  I  commend  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  amendment 
and  all  those  who  have  joined  him  in 
sponsoring  it  I  especially  commend 
them  for  makin?  this  approach  in  an 
entirely  unpartisan  fa.shion 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is   open   to  further  amendment 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  S  2692  I  feel 
this  IS  one  of  the  important  pieces  of 
legislation  to  be  considt-:ed  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  bill  will  not  only  promote 
science  from  the  standpoint  of  physics, 
biology,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology, 
and  so  forth,  but  I  believe  it  i^  vital  to 
our  national  defense 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  Ae  must 
forge  ahead  in  this  field  We  cannot 
allow  the  Communists  to  get  ahead  of  us 
in  this  important  facet  of  national  de- 
fense. There  is  no  question  that  it  is 
important  for  us  to  know  where  the 
mountains  are  and  where  the  valleys 
are  in  the  oceans,  and  to  know  other  very 
valuable  information  thai  will  help  us 
in  our  national  defence  program. 

I  feel,  too,  that  the  bill  is  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  economy  of 
our  Nation  It  seems  to  me  great  good 
can  come  from  the  studies  that  will  be 
made  and  the  research  that  will  be  con- 
ducted m  furthering  the  study  of 
oceanography 

It  is  amazing  how  much  .shoreline  we 
have.  The  report  accompanying  the  bill 
points  out  that  a  national  policy  of  con- 


tinuous and  constructive  scientific 
studies  of  the  waters  which  form  13,428 
miles  of  our  19,793-mile  national  bound- 
ary is  of  vast  importance  to  us 

A  great  portion  of  the  entire  world  is 
covered  by  water,  and  in  this  water  are 
to  be  found  valuable  minerals  which  will 
contribute  to  our  economy.  In  this 
water  is  to  be  found,  in  my  opinion,  a 
possible  solution  of  our  antisubmarine 
problem. 

So,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
economy,  the  security,  and  the  national 
defense  of  this  Nation,  I  feel  the  bill 
IS  vital  and  should  be  enacted  by  the 
Senate   without   delay. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  one  of  "he  sp<msors  of 
S  2692,  to  enhance  the  national  economy 
by  increasing  our  kno'Aiedtje  cf  the 
ocean.-  and  the  Great  Lakes  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  complete  action  on  this 
worthwhile  bill  before  we  adjourn 

After  this  bill  was  introduced  the  need 
to  expand  it  became  evident  During 
the  hearing  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Re.source.s 
which  was  held  in  Detroit  on  October  29. 
1959.  I  realized  that  amendment.s  to 
S  2692  would  be  desirable  which  would 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  the  waters  of 
the  Great  Lakes  were  included  within 
the  scope  nf  the  program  authorized  by 
the  bill 

Marvin  Fast,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Commission,  testified 
before  the  Water  Committee  on  this  sub- 
ject as  follows 

Considering  the  tremendous  value  of  the 
lakes  In  all  their  multiple  uses,  much  too 
little  Is  known  about  such  feature'  as  their 
currents,  fluctuating  levels,  bottom  tofxjg- 
raphy  and  geology,  biological  productivity, 
capacity  to  absorb  wastes.  Ice  formation  and 
movement,  effect  on  climate,  and  so  forth 

Organizations  such  as  the  Great  Lakes 
Research  Institute  at  the  University  .A 
Michigan  and  the  University  of  Minnesota's 
L.-ike  Superior  research  station  are  attempt- 
ing to  supplement  the  limited  data  presently 
being  gathered  by  Feder.^1,  State  and  local 
agencies  concerned  with  the  Oreat  Lfikes 

The  Federal  Government  In  Canada  and 
the  Province  of  Ontario  recently  have  em- 
barked on  a  cooperative  program  for  research 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  While  these  develop- 
ments are  encouraging,  more  needs  to  be 
done.  Research  of  course  requires  money 
and  the  big  problem  In  Improving  basic  data 
on  the  Great  Lakes  Is  the  availability  of 
funds.  The  States  clearly  have  an  obliga- 
tion and  opportunity  to  meet  this  need  for 
funds,  but  the  national  Importance  of  this 
resource  Is  -ufflclent  Justification  for  Federal 
action  as  well. 

T^.ree  suggestions  are  submitted  First, 
the  Federal  Government's  present  program 
of  basic  water  resource  data  collection 
should  be  expanded  and  should  be  programed 
and  carried  out  on  a  more  consistent  and 
definite  basis.  Second,  the  present  Federal 
program  should  reflect  recognition  of  the 
unique  nature  of  the  Great  Lakes  which  re- 
quires special  adaptations  and  techniques  In 
the  gathering  and  development  of  basic  water 
resource  data.  Third,  enactment  of  legis- 
lation, such  as  S.  2692  to  substantially  ex- 
pand this  country's  program  In  oceanography 
should  Include,  either  by  a  speclflc  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  or  by  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression of  congressional  Intent,  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  waters  to  be  studied  by  such 
program  This  last  recommendation,  which 
Canada  has  Implemented  on  the  Great  Lakes 
by  the  program  referred  to  earlier,  Is  based 
on  the  similarities  In  many  respects  between 


the  oceans  and  the  Oreat  Lakes  the  excellent 
opportunities  proTlded  by  the  Great  Lakoe 
fur  certain  oceanographlc  studies  and  the 
laboratory  which  the  Oreat  Lake.s  ;  r  vide 
for  the  training  of  oceanographers 

Dr.  A.  H  Stockard.  director  of  the 
biological   station   at   the   University   of 

Michigan  had  written  me  along  similar 
lines  I>'an  Fontannr.  of  the  School  of 
Natural  Resources  at  the  university,  has 
repeatedly  and  eloquently  stressed  the 
need  for  greater  knowledge  of  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes 

And  so  it  Ls  with  real  gratification  that 
I  note  that  the  committee  brings  to  the 
Senate  floor  a  bill  which  embodies  these 
amendments  which  tiiase  of  us  from  the 
Great  Lakes  area  have  .suggested,  and 
which  will  lead  to  greater  knowledge  and 
wiser  utilization  of  this  enoi-mous  body 
of  fresh  water  The  committee  and  its 
chairman  are  to  be  congratulated  for  a 
fine  piece  of  work,  and  I  trust  the  bill 
will  have  the  wide  support  it  deserve*  I 
know  the  varied  interests  which  recog- 
nize the  water  of  the  inland  sea  as  of 
inestimable  worth  would  h.ave  me  express 
their  appreciation 

The  PRF-'^IDING  OFPTCER  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engro.s.sment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  'S  2692'  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  rt  iding.  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S     2692 

A  bill  to  advance  the  marine  sf  lences.  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  ten-year  pro- 
gram of  oceanographlc  research  and  sur- 
veys, to  promote  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, to  secure  the  national  defense  to 
expand  ocean,  coastal,  and  Cireai  Lakes 
resources,  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  research  and  sxirvey  ships  and  faollltleR, 
to  assure  systematic  studies  of  pff^'^ts 
of  radioactive  materials  in  marine  en- 
vironments, to  enhance  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of     the     Untted     States     of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHOKT    TTTUC 

Secttoi*   1    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Marine  Sciences  and  Research  Act  of  1960". 

DBCLAaA•no^f  or  polict 

Sec  2  The  Congress  hereby  declaWB  thkt 
systematic,  scientific  studies  and  sturreyB 
and  the  oceans  and  ocean  floor,  the  collec- 
tion, preparation  and  dissemination  of  com- 
prehensive data  regarding  the  physlcjs. 
biology,  chemistry  and  geology  of  the  seas, 
and  the  education  and  training  of  ocean- 
ographlc scientists  through  a  sustained 
and  effective  fellowship  program  Is  vital  to 
defense  against  attack  from  the  oceans  and 
to  the  operation  of  our  own  surface  and 
subsurface  naval  forces  with  maximum 
efficiency,  to  the  rehabilitation  of  our  com- 
mercial fisheries  and  utilization  of  other 
ocean  resources,  to  the  expansion  of  com- 
merce and  navigation,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  knowledge  since  many 
problems  require  an  understanding  of  the 
waters  which  cover  71  per  centum  of  the 
earth's  surface,  life  within  these  waters, 
and  the  Interchange  of  energy  and  matter 
between  the  sea  and  atmosphere. 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  sound 
national  policy  requires  that  the  United 
States  not  be  excelled  In  the  fields  of  ocean- 
ographlc research,  basic,  military  or  ap- 
plied, by  any  nation  which  may  presently 
or  In  the  future  threaten  our  general  wel- 
fare, maritime  commerce,  security,  access  to 
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and  utilization  of  ocean  fisheries,  rr  the 
contamination  of  adjacent  sea«  by  the 
dumping  of  radioactive  wastes  or  other 
harmful   agents 

The  C.ongre8s  further  declares  that  U' 
meet  the  objectives  outlined  in  ine  preced- 
ing paragraphs  of  this  Act  there  must  be  a 
coordinated  long-range  program  of  ocean- 
ographlc research  and  mfvrlne  surveys  slm- 
Uax  or  Identical  to  that  recommended  as  a 
minimal  pri)gram  by  the  Committee  on  Oce- 
anography of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — National  Research  Council  This 
program  should  include  but  not  be  limited 
to  the — 

1.  construction  of  modern  c>^eaiig  isig 
ships  for  scientific  research  surveys  fisheries 
exploration  and  marine  development 

3.  modernization  of  existing  and  construc- 
tion of  new  Qovernment  and  civilian  lalyra- 
tory  and  shore  facliltie?  adequate  to  seriice 
and  supplement  the  research  and  survey 
fleets. 

3  development  and  acquisition  of  new  and 
Improved  research  UmoIs  devices,  instru- 
ments, and  techniques  which  may  Include 
but  not  be  limited  to  bathysraphs  and  other 
manned  submerslbles  manned  and  un- 
manned deep  c>cean  buoys,  instrumented 
marine  towers,  wave  gages  modified  Ice- 
breakers, acoustical  equipment  and  tele- 
metering devices,  current  meters,  direct 
density,  turbulence  and  radioactivity  meas- 
uring devices.  blolo<?lcal  sampling  instru- 
ments, precision  salinometers  and  echo 
sounders  magnetometers,  nnd  deep  sea  un- 
derwater cameras : 

4  recruitment  of  proi-pf  ti-.  e  oceanogra- 
phers  from  among  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students  of  physics  chemistry  mathe- 
matics, biology,  eng'.r.eering  Umnol'Dgy. 
meteorology,  and  ge  loev  and  th*"  faciitat- 
ing  of  their  advanced  education  In  the  ma- 
rine sciences  by  a  long-term  fellowship  pro- 
gram, where  necessary.  6upp>':)rted  by  or 
through  the  National  Science  F  undstion  or 
other  appropriate  agency  of  the  Federsi:  Gov- 
ernment; 

6.  Improvement  of  the  econi  mic  ai.d  gen- 
eral welfare  by  obtaining  more  adeqiiRt*  in- 
formation In  the  fields  of  marlr.f  sne:  ,»>  c  .n- 
cernlng  the  occurrence,  beha-. ;  r  •u-.'-ifica- 
tlon.  and  [>atentlal  use  (  f  fish,  shellfish  ar;d 
other  marine  life  and  thereby  to  enhance  the 
development  and  utilization  of  living  i^arlne 
resources; 

6.  establishment  of  a  national  ocean- 
ographlc records  center  to  as-semble,  prepare, 
and  disseminate  all  scientific  and  technical 
oceanographlc  and  closely  relat.ed  data  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  physical,  blcloel- 
cal.  fisheries,  hydrographlc  and  coastal  sur- 
vey, meteorological  and  cllmatologlcal  data. 
All  nonclassified  data  shall  be  made  available 
for  public  use;  and 

7.  deyelopment  of  formal  International  co- 
operation In  the  marine  sciences  and  ocean- 
ographlc surveys  on  a  reciprocal  b&sls  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  President. 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  a  co- 
ordinated, long-range  program  of  marine  re- 
search and  surveys  requires  eslabiishraent 
of  a  Division  of  Marine  Sciences  in  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  which  shall  in- 
clude representation  from  G'^vernmenl  agen- 
cies having  duties  or  responsibilities  con- 
nected with  or  related  to  the  seas  and  oceans, 
and  oceanographlc  sclentlrts  associated  with 
universities,  institutions  affiliated  with  uni- 
versities, laboratories  or  foundations,  and 
which  Division  shall  be  authcriied  and  di- 
rected— 

(a)  to  develop  and  encourage  a  continuing 
national  policy  and  iXT>gram  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  oceanographlc  research,  surveys, 
and  education  In  the  marine  sciences:  Pro- 
vided.  Th&t  the  long-range  program  for 
oceanographlc  research  developed  and  pro- 
jected by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Research.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  and  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  known  as  project 


TENOC    Ten  Years  In  Oceanography)  be  In- 

corix>rated    in    the    national    program    and 
P'..i!cy 

ibi  to  rect)mmend  contracts,  grants  loans, 
or  other  forms  of  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment and  op>eratlon  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional program  of  marine  research,  oceano- 
^jrnphlc  surveys  and  education  In  the  marine 
sciences 

fc)  U)  cooperate  with  and  encourage  the 
r.K.peration  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research, 
the  Hydrographlc  Office  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
the  C')ast  and  Oe<xleTic  Survey  the  Bureau 
of  Cfimmercial  Fisheries  the  Atomic  Bnergv' 
Commission  the  Maritime  Administration, 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  United  S»atef  Army  C-^irps  of  En- 
gineers (Including  the  Bea.  h  Er  <flon  Board  i 
Dei>art.ment  of  State  and  other  O'-vernment 
agencies  dealing  with  problems  related  to  the 
seas,  and  the  National  Academy  cf  Sciences — 
National  Research  Council  and  acminlstra- 
tors  and  scientists  of  all  universities  and 
institutions  receiving  assistance  from  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  ocean  igraphic  or  nslierles 
research  or  education  in  the  marine  sciences 
in  the  form  of  contracts,  loans,  grants,  leases, 
donations,  scholarships,  fellowships,  or 
transfers  of  funds  or  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

(d)  to  foster  the  lz:terchar.ge  of  Informa- 
tion among  marine  scientists  m  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations  within  the  secu- 
rity provisions  and  limitations  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  (04 
Stat.  171) .  and 

(e)  to  evaluate  the  scientific  aspects  of 
programs  of  marine  research  surveys,  and 
taxonomy  undertaken  by  agencies  of  the  Fed. 
eral  Government,  universities.  ;ind  i..s'uu- 
tions  receiving  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  these  scientific  fields 

NATIONAL     SCIINCE     FOrr»n>ATTON       DIVISION     OT 
MARINX     SCIXNCES 

Sec  3  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  "and  after  the  semi- 
colon in  (31.  redesignating  '4i  as  (6)  and 
Inserting  immediately  after  '^'  the  fr^V.r^-v- 
Ing  new  section 

"(4)    Division  of  Marine  Pcienc*'?     ar.d  ' 

(b)  Section  8(b.l  of  the  Nation^:  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  hereby  amended 
by  Bubetltutlng  a  semicolon  for  the  period 
after  'Board"  and  Inserting  Immediately 
thereafter  the  following  new  proviso:  P^o- 
t'tdfd,  That  the  dlrlElonal  committee  of  the 
Division  of  Marine  Sciences  shall  Include 
among  its  membership  a  representative  from 
the  oace  of  Naval  Research,  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, the  Buref\u  of  Commercial  Flshertes.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Maritime 
Administration,  the  Beach  Erosion  Board  of 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  at  least  six  scientists  selected  on  a  basis 
of  competence  from  the  universities  and 
other  non-Pederal  Institutions 

Sec  4  It  Is  necessary  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  policies  of  S  Res  136,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  of  this  Act  to  have  the  National 
Science  Foundation  carry  out.  under  laws. 
Rs  amended,  relating  to  such  Foundation, 
specified  duties  as  part  of  the  general  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  the  marine 
sciences  In  the  United  States  Appropria- 
tions authorized  in  this  section  shall  be  in 
a.dd!tlon  to  other  appropriations  provided  for 
such  Foundation  to  carry  out  its  duties 
under  law  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  during  the  ten-year  period  be- 
ginning ■with  July  1  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  approval  of  this  Act  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  following  sums 

(a)  The  sum  of  $9,960,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  oceanographlc  research  ships; 


(b)  The  sum  of  •13,440,000  for  the  op- 
eration of  oceanographlc  research  ships  con- 
structed under  this  Act: 

(ci  The  sum  of  »8.260.000  for  construc- 
tion of  shore  facilities  for  marine  research 

(d)  The  sum  of  $37,200,000  for  bsslc  ma- 
rine research  operations  Prortded  hoverer. 
That  the  expenditure  under  this  subsection 
td'  shall  not  exceed  »8,000.000  In  any  one 
year  of  the  ten -year  program 

le  Such  sums  as  may  be  adequate  for  spe- 
cialized equipment  for  ocean  exploration 
and  research  which  may  Include  bathvpcaphs 
and  other  manned  submersible*  manned  and 
unm.anned  btioys  icebreakers  and  submar- 
ines converted  for  scientific  use  acoustic 
telemetering  devices  current  meters  direct 
density  meafvirlng  devices  cameras  and  un- 
der wat^r  television,  seismic  equipment, 
turbulence  mea,eur!ng  devices  biological 
sampling  device?  preclslr'n  salinometers  pre- 
cision echo  t-r^v.v.dcrs  towed  temperature  re- 
corders mapnetr)met,ers  aiid  other  IriStru- 
ments  and  laborati">ry  eqxilpm.ent  P'nvtded, 
^ou'crcr.  That  expenditures  under  this  sub- 
section (ei  shall  not  exceed  »10C»00,000  In 
any  one  year  of  the  ten -year  program, 

(f)  The  sum  of  »3.0Ci0  00C  for  fellowships 
to  gradtiate  students  and  postdoct<~ira'  fel- 
lows training  to  become  professional  physi- 
cal, biological,  chemical  and  geological 
oceanographers  Provided  hourver  That  an- 
nual cost?  of  these  fellowships  shall  not 
exceed  *300  000 

BUKFJlU      or      MINES        CEOL(K.ICAL      SfRVtT        AND 

BURFJVC     OF     COMMERtlAI.     rlSHEElE.'       DtHAKT- 

Mt.NT    tn    THE    :n  rf"R'.<-)f. 

Sue  5  The  Secretary  o!  the  Inienor  i.'-  iiti- 
thorlzed  and  directed  with  such  fui.ds  a* 
may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  him,  to  undertake  a  ten-year 
program  of  study  and  research  as  part  of 
the  eeneral  program  Tor  the  development  of 
the  niarine  sciences  In  the  United  Statef  In 
furtherance  of  the  purpfise,*  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  tci  carry 
out.  In  addition  to  programs  now  underway, 
the  following  activities 

(a)  Make  grants  of  funds  to  qua!lfl"d 
scientists,  research  laboratories  lnstlf.;t5or.s 
or  other  non-Federal  agencies  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Art  Fuch  grrint* 
to  be  used  for  basic  and  applied  re*>e:irch 
programs,  the  purchase  o;  equipment,  ac- 
qulsltlon  or  Improvement  of  facilities,  and 
for  other  uses  necessary  t<:  carry  out  the 
work  hereunder 

ibi  Initiate  and  carry  out  a  program  for 
the  replacement  modernization  and  enlarge- 
ment In  the  liumber  of  oceangoing  ships  be- 
ing used  for  reK«-arch  exploration,  survey- 
ing, and  the  d? ve.oprr.pn*  of  marine  re- 
sources 

(cl    Construct     and     operate     !i     sufficient* 
number   of   shore   facilities    and    laboratories 
to    support    effective. y    the    vessels    proMded 
for  under   the   preceding   Item    (b) 

fdi  Cooperate  ^Ith  other  departmpents  and 
agencies.  Including  agencies  of  the  several 
States,  in  the  conduct  of  oceanwlde  sur- 
veys from  which  data  relative  to  th*-  e  udy 
of  ocean  resources  may  be  obtained 

lei  Cooperate  with  other  departments 
and  agencies,  including  agencies  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  In  the  conduct  of  studiet  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  marine  life  to  radio- 
active elements,  such  studies  Vj  be  dire.:ted 
toward  determining  thp  effect  of  distribution 
of  radioactive  elemif^nts  In  the  sea  on  living 
marine  organisms,  and  other  ruch  studies  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  understand 
and  evaluate  the  relation  of  radioactivity  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  marine  environment 

ifi  Conduct  studies  of  the  economic  and 
legal  aspects  of  commercial  fisheries  and  the 
utilization  of  marine  prrjducts. 

igi  Request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
and  coopyerate  with  other  governmental 
agencies  having  an  interest  In  the  marine 
sciences    and     cooperate     with     the     severRl 
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StAtea,  or  their  agencies,  and  wltii  education- 
al inaUtutlon*.  laboratories  devot«d  to  Oabery 
research  and  the  marine  sciences,  and  vlth 
other  public  and  private  organisations  and 
persons  who  may  be  of  assistance. 

(h)  Determine  the  reserves  of  metals  of 
Industrial,  commercial,  or  monetary  value 
In  or  beneath  adjacent  waters,  and  to  ascer- 
tain techniques  and  probable  costs  of  their 
recovery  and  extraction. 

(1)  Encourage  and  assist  in  taxonomlc 
studies  of  marine  organisms  and  in  provid- 
ing facilities  for  the  preservation  of  speci- 
mens useful  in  scientific  classification  of 
marine  organisms. 

(ji  Take  such  action  and  ^arry  out  o'her 
activities  which  he  flada  wui  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

sic.  6.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  -ut 
the  policies  of  S^  Res  136.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  of  this  Act  to  have  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  its  Bureaus  and  Offices 
carry  out.  under  laws  relating  to  s'lch  De- 
partment and  Its  Bureaus  and  Offices,  speci- 
fied duties  as  part  of  the  ge.ieral  program 
for  the  development  of  the  marine  sciences 
in  the  United  States.  Appr jprlations  au- 
thorized In  this  section  shall  be  l:i  addition 
to  other  appropriations  provided  for  such 
Department  to  carry  out  its  duties  urider 
law.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
oroprlated  to  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Pl&herles.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior,  during 
the  ten-year  period  beginning  with  July  1 
of  the  first  fiscal  year  following  approval 
of  this  Act  by  the  President,  the  following 
sums: 

(a)  3-uch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
construction  of  new  ships  for  fisheries  ex- 
ploration and  resear'^h:  Provided,  hov^ver, 
That  in  the  construction  of  these  ships,  mod- 
em fisheries  explorati  >n  and  research  vessels 
of  other  nations  shall  be  studied  with  re- 
spect to  design  and  performance  with  a  view 
to  Increasing  the  seaworthiness,  range  and 
efficiency  of  the  Cnlted  States  fisheries  re- 
search fiefct. 

;b)  Such  surr.s  a.-  necessary  fir  operation 
of  new  fisheries  research  and  exploration 
ships:  Provided,  hcncever.  That  operation 
costs  for  new  research  ships  placed  in  opera- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
not  aggregate  in  excess  of  »2,000.(X)i)  per 
anntun:  Provided  further.  That  in  planning 
operations  of  the  new  research  and  explora- 
tion ships  of  the  Btireau  of  Commer  lai  Fl,«h- 
erles,  the  Secretary  cf  the  Inferior  shall  give 
full  consideration  to  the  needa  for  such  op- 
eration in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Bering  Sea, 
other  ocean  areas  of  potential  commer :lal 
Importance,  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

yz  Such  sums  as  the  departments  deem 
adequate  for  capital  expenditures  in  In- 
augurating, developing,  or  expanding  new 
ocean  resoxirce  studies  and  svirveys,  or  con- 
structing or  procuring  facilities  for  such 
studies  which  may  Include  but  not  be  llnn- 
Ited  to,  unmanned  buoys  for  automatic  con- 
tinuous oceanographic  records,  mesoscaplxs 
for  biological  observations,  aMtomarlc  con- 
tinuous plankton  samplers,  oceanaria  and 
Instrumentation  for  studies  of  marine  life 
behavior,  laboratories  for  reseurch  into 
marine  survival,  and  establishment  oi  an  In- 
stitute for  research  en  diseases  jf  fish,  shell- 
fish, and  other  marine  life:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  In  constructing  or  procuring  fa- 
cilities for  ocean  resource  studies,  ai^d  in  in- 
augurating such  studies,  full  consideration 
be  i?lven  to  the  fisheries  resources  of  the 
Pacific  Etnd  Atlantic  Oceans,  the  Great  Lakf^s, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Bering  Sta,  other 
ocean  aread  uf  potential  commercial  value, 
and  that  such  facilities  be  1  .cated  where 
they  may  provide  maxlnium  benefits  to  fish- 
ermen and  other  citizens  residing  in  the 
United  States 

(di  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  oper- 
ations, excluding  ship  operations,  of  fisher- 
ies resource  studies  Including,  but  not  lim- 


ited to.  those  stated  abr>ve  In  «c)  marine 
population  sampling,  biological  surveys. 
ecological  mapping,  taxonomy,  genetics  of 
marine  organ l&ms.  pond  fish  culture  and 
brackish  water  farming,  estuarlne  studies, 
transmigrations  and  nutrient  Increase  re- 
search: Provided,  however.  That  expendi- 
tures for  operations  of  new  resources  studies 
by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  not  exceed 
110.000,000  per  annum. 

^et  The  sum  of  Hi. 000,000  for  continuing 
studies  )ver  a  ten-y«ar  period  of  utilization 
jf  marli.e  products  for  human  consumption, 
animal  feeds,  industrial  purposes,  fertilizers, 
and  organic  riieniicals.  for  the  development 
jf  new  uses  tf  marine  products,  for  letjal  and 
economic  stuiiies  r>'itiliug  t'>  commercia.  fish- 
eries, and  for  ii.vtdti^ations  of  nilneral  re- 
sources in  the  settc.  Provided,  however.  That 
in  directing  these  studies  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  give  full  consideration  to 
their  being  cfirried  on  in  existing  institu- 
tions, agencies,  or  laboratories  through  the 
Issuance  of  grants  to  said  institutions  agpn- 
L'les,   and   laborat^iries 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMKKCX 

Sec  7  The  Secretary  of  Commer'-e  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  with  such  funds  as 
ma"  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  him,  to  undertake  a  ten-year 
program  if  study  and  research  as  part  of 
tne  general  pr')gra:n  for  the  devel  pment 
cf  the  marine  sciences  in  the  United  States. 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  Is  authorised  nnd  directed  to 
carry  out  the  f'U'-'wlni^  activities: 

(a)  Request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
other  Government  agencies  having  an  in- 
terest In  the  marine  sciences  and  o<-ean  sur- 
veys, and  cooperate  with  educational  Institu- 
tions and  laboratories  devoted  to  the  marine 
science*  and  iTceanography  and  with  other 
public  and  private  organizations  and  per- 
sons who  may  be  of  a.s.s!stAn<^o 

(b)  Establish  within  the  Department  of 
Commer'-e  a  National  Oceanographic  Rec- 
ords Centex,  which  records  center  shall  col- 
lect from  other  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government,  agencies  of  the 
several  States,  oceanographic  Institutions 
and  laboratories  and  other  source*,  all 
oreanotcraphic  da^a  md  prepare  and  dissemi- 
nate such  oceanographic  data  for  public  use 

(Ci  Initiate  and  carry  out  a  program  for 
the  replacement,  modernization,  and  en- 
largement In  the  number  of  oceangoing  ships 
for  use  in  ocean  and  coastal  surveys  by  the 
Coast  and   Geodetic  Survey. 

(d)  Construct  and  operate  a  sufficient 
n-omber  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  shore 
f.acilit!«s  t<>  support  effectively  the  vessels 
provided  for  under  the  preceding  Item  (c), 
a!;d  provide  instruments  and  equipment  es- 
sential for  efficient  utilization  of  such  shore 
facilities  or  survey  ships. 

(6)  Inaugurate  In  the  Weather  Bureau  a 
comprehensive  ten-year  study  of  the  Inter- 
change of  energy  between  the  oceans  and  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  prepare,  based  on  such 
sttidv,  climatologlcai  maps  lllustratii^  the 
balance  of  incoming  and  outgoing  radiation 
and  heat  e.^change  between  the  oceans  and 
the  atmosphere.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section (e  may  be  carried  out  by  means  of 
contracts  with  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions, or  by  grants  to  scientific  institutions 
carrying  ^-n  such  studies. 

(f)  Require  that  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration construct  ships  of  approximately  five 
hundred  tons  and  one  thousand  two  hundred 
to  one  thousand  five  hundred  tons  displace- 
ment specifically  designed  for  btisic  oceano- 
graphic research  with  due  attention  given  to 
suitable  arrangements  of  laboratory  space 
and  living  quarters  for  scientists,  space  and 
newer  for  winches  and  other  auxiliaries,  sea 
keeping  and  handling  qualities  at  low  speeds. 
quiet  operation,  efficient  and  economical 
sclentlst-crew    ratios,    and    operation    in    all 


kinds  of  weather  such  ships,  when  com- 
pleted, to  be  made  available  at  the  discre- 
tion of  tiie  Secretary,  to  nonprofit  oceano- 
graphic research  centers,  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or.  pursuant  to 
negotiated  contracts  or  grants,  to  State  Insti- 
tutions engaged  to  >>ceanographlc  research 
requiring  oceangoing  scientific  ships,  with 
preference  given  to  such  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions which  have  engaged  In  such  research 
prior  to  this  Act  The  ships  authorised  by 
this  subsection  are  in  addition  to  ships 
authorized  to  be  constructed  by  other  sec- 
tions of  this  Act. 

.-EC  8  It  Is  necessary  In  order  to  carry 
jut  the  p<-)Ih  lee  of  S  Res  136,  Blghty-dixth 
Congress  and  of  this  Act  to  have  the  De-. 
partment  of  Commerce  and  its  bureaus  and 
offices  carry  out.  under  laws  as  amended  r*:- 
lutlng  to  such  Department  or  such  bureaus 
and  officee,  specified  duties  as  part  of  the 
general  program  for  the  development  of  the 
in:irine  sciences  in  the  United  State's  Ap- 
propriations authorised  in  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to  other  appropriations  pro- 
vided for  such  Department  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  under  law  There  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  .ippropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  its  bureaus  and  offices,  during 
the  ten-year  period  beginning  with  July 
1.  of  the  first  fiscal  year  following  appn>val 
of  this  Act  by  the  President,  the  following 
sums: 

la)  The  sum  of  •500,000  for  capital  outlay 
In  the  establishment  of  a  National  Ocean- 
ographic Records  Center. 

(  b  I  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  operat- 
ing expenses  of  a  National  Oceanographic 
Records  Center:  Prottded,  however.  That  ex- 
penses f  >r  this  purpose  during  the  first  year 
not  exc»»ed  saCMj.OOO.  and  that  this  amount 
shall  not  be  incro'ased  mire  'han  10  per 
centum  per  dunum  in  each  of  the  subsequent 
years  of  this  program. 

( c )  Such  sums  as  are  nece«?sary  for  con- 
struction by  or  for  the  Coast  and  ( "leodetlc 
Survey  of  two  survey  ships  of  five  hundred 
tons  displacement,  six  survey  .shi^>«  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  to  -me  thousand  five 
hundred  tons  displacement,  and  two  survey 
.ships  of  two  thousand  tons  displacement  or 
more. 

(di  Such  8i;.-na  as  are  necessary  fi^r  o?>era- 
tlons  of  new  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
survey  ships  authorized  under  this  Act  dur- 
ing  the   teii-year   life  of   this   pri.'grami — 

for  construction  of  new  shore  faclUUes  for 
prjcesslng   and   evaluating    Coast    and    Geo- 
detic Surrey  data  obtained  through  surveys 
and    related    reeearch    conducted    from    new 
■ceangoing  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ships; 

for  expanded  operations,  excluding  ship 
operations,  u!  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey during  a  ten-year  period:  Prot'tded,  how- 
(•icT  That  operailun  ct«st«  for  new  survey 
ships  placed  In  operation  by  the  Coast  and 
Oeixletlc  Surveys  not  exceed  $3,000,000  per 
annum,   and 

f •  T  the  esttibllfihment  and  operations  of  a 
ten-year  study  of  the  Interchange  of  energy 
between  the  oceans  and  the  atmosphere. 

(ei  Such  suTTiS  as  nece«sarv  Uj  enable  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  desiwrn  and  con- 
struct  the  ships   authorized   In  section  Tit). 

DKPARTMETTr     op-    HEALTH.    EDUCATION,     AfTO 

wn  FARK,  omcK  or  kdttcatton 
Sec.  9  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  and  directed,  with 
such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  him.  to  undertake  a 
ten-year  program  of  obtaining  new  faculty 
In  oceanography  and  marine  sciences  as  part 
of  the  general  program  for  the  development 
of  the  marine  sciences  in  the  United  States. 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  as- 
sistance through  the  Office  of  Education  In 
the  form  of  teacher  salaries  and  equipment. 
Sec.  10.  It  is  necessary  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  policies  of  S    Res    136    Eighty-sixth 


Congress  and  of  this  Act  to  have  the  Office 
of  Education  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  carry  out.  under  laws  re- 
lating to  such  Department  or  Office,  duties 
epeclHed  In  section  9  as  part  of  the  general 
program  for  the  development  of  the  marine 
BClencee  in  the  United  States  Expenditures 
for  the  duties  specified  In  section  9  shall  not 
exceed  $500, 000  per  annum  and  appropri- 
ations for  such  expenditures  shall  be  In 
addition  to  other  appropriations  provided  for 
such  E>epartment  or  Office  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  under  law. 

ATOMIC     ENERGY     COMMI.SSION 

S»c.  11.  In  furtherance  of  the  policies  in  8. 
Res.  136.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  and  of  this 
Act.  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
effects  of  radioactive  contamination  upon  the 
oceans  and  life  within  the  oceans  and  their 
estuaries,  and  for  regulating  In  the  interests 
of  public  safety,  Health  and  welfare,  the  In- 
troduction of  radioactive  materials  In  the 
oceans,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
hereby  authoriz-sd  to  conduct,  in  the  marine 
environment,  an  Intensive  ten-year  program 
of  control  and  monitoring  of  radioactive 
waste  dlsjxjsal  and  studies  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  circulation  and  mixing  processes 
which  affect  the  dispersion  of  intrc>duced 
contaminants  in  coastal  and  estuarlne  en- 
vironments and  In  the  open  ocean.  Inorganic 
transfer  of  radioactive  elements  from  sea- 
water  to  sediments,  the  effect  of  radioactive 
elements  on  living  organisms  in  the  cx^ejis. 
coastal  waters  and  estuaries  and  the  genetic 
effects  of  radiatl'>n  on  such  organisms.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  further  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  any  of  Its  duties  or 
functions  under  this  or  other  Acts,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  scientific  ships  and  personnel 
In  cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  through  conUacts 
with  or  grants  to  Stales  or  State  agencies, 
Institutions  or  Independent  scientific  lab- 
oratories undertaking  or  equipped  to  under- 
take such  programs  Provided  hou-ever.  That 
those  aspects  of  the  program  relating  to  reg- 
ulating and  monitoring  the  Intr^Jduction  of 
radioactive  material  In  the  ocean  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Coast  and  Gecxletic  Sur- 
vey or  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  both, 
with  funds  made  available  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 

Sec  12  It  is  nece-ssary  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  policies  of  8  Res  136,  Klghty-slXth  Con- 
gress, and  of  this  Act  tf)  have  the  Atf)mic 
Energy  Commission  carry  out,  under  laws 
relating  to  such  Commission,  specified  duties 
as  part  of  the  general  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  marine  sciences  in  the 
United  States  Appropriations  authorized  in 
this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  other 
appropriations  provided  for  such  Commission 
to  carry  out  Its  duties  under  law  Tliere  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  during  the  ten- 
year  period  beginning  with  July  1  of  the 
first  fiscal  year  following  approval  of  this 
Act  by  the  President,  the  following  sums  as 
are  necessary — 

for  engineering  studies  in  connection  with 
control  and  monitoring  as  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  Act  Proitded,  hotrcier,  That 
expenditures  for  this  purpose  not  exceed 
$370,000  In  any  one  year  of  the  ten-year 
program  authorized  by  this  Act, 

for  participating  In  international  meet- 
ings of  scientists  and  technical  experts  relat- 
ing to  international  control  and  monitoring 
of  radioactive  waste  disposal  In  the  marine 
environment:  Proi-ided,  however.  That  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose  not  excct>d 
»30,000  In  any  one  year  of  the  ten-year  pro- 
gram; 

for  estuarlne  and  coastal  studies  author- 
ized In  section  12  of  this  Act:  P'otided,  how- 
ever. That  exp>e.ndlture8  for  this  purpose  not 
exceed  $2,800,000  In  any  one  year  of  the  ten- 
year  program  of  estuarlne  and  coastal  studies 
authorized  by  this  Act; 


for  research  to  determine  circulation  and 
making  processes  which  control  the  dis- 
persion of  radioactive  wastes  introduced  in 
deep  waters  of  the  open  ocean:  PrmHded. 
howei^er  That  the  expenditures  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  not 
exceed  $1,400,000  per  annum: 

for  studies  of  the  ln:)rganic  transfer  of 
radioactive  elements  from  sea  water  to  the 
sediments:  Provided  hou-ever  That  expendi- 
tures by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
this  purpose  not  exceed  fr484.000  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program  or  $299,0t)0  in  subse- 
quent years  of  this  ten-year  period: 

for  studies  of  the  effects  of  the  biosphere 
on  the  distribution  and  circulation  of  radio- 
Isotojjes  In  the  ocean  and  its  seas:  Provided, 
however.  That  exp>endltures  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  this  purpose  not  ex- 
ceed $938  OOO  p>er  annum; 

for  studies  of  the  genetic  effects  of  atomic 
radiations  on  marine  organisms:  Provided, 
hoicever.  That  expendittires  by  the  Atomic 
ETnergy  Commission  for  this  purpose  not  ex- 
ceed  $100,000   per   annum; 

for  field  experiments  In  confined  bodies  of 
water  utilizing  radioisotopes  Provided,  hou- 
ever.  That  expenditures  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  this  purpose  not  exceed 
$100,000  per  annum;  and 

for  two  major  op)en-sea  tests  of  radiological 
contamination  at  sea.  Its  effects  on  marine 
life,  and  its  potential  efTectfc  on  humanity. 

DEPARTWOTT    or    THE    NAVY 

8ec  13  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  8  Res  J 36.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  of  this 
Act  and  of  the  Navy's  long-range  program 
for  oceanographic  research  known  as  TENOC. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorised  and 
directed  to  undertake  a  ten -year  program  of 
expanded  basic  oceanocraphic  research  and 
hydrographlc  stirveys  as  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral program  for  the  development  of  the 
marine  sciences  in  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed,  with 
such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  him  for  purposes  of 
this  Act.  to  carry  out  the  following  activities: 

(a)  Provide  funds,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, to  scientists.  Government  and  non- 
Government  research  laboratories,  or  Insti- 
tutions in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  Buch  funds  to  be  used  for  basic  and 
applied  research,  the  purchase  of  equipment, 
acquisition  or  Improvement  of  facilities,  em- 
ployment of  sclent i.'ts  and  personnel,  and 
for  other  uses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  work 
hereunder. 

(b)  Initiate  and  carry  out  a  ten-year  pro- 
gram for  the  replacement,  modernization, 
and  enlargement  In  the  number  of  ships  for 
use  in  basic  and  applied  research  and  h7dro- 
graphic  surveys,  and  to  supply,  when  avail- 
able, ships  designed  for  basic  research  to 
nonprofit  scientific  institutions  Provided, 
That  when  ships  are  supplied  under  this 
provision  title  to  the  ships  shall  remain  with 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  ships 
shall  be  reassigned  or  returned  to  Federal 
operation  upon  termination  of  the  grant  or 
contract  with  the  Institution 

(c)  Construct  and  operate  a  sufficient 
number  of  shore  facilities  and  laboratories 
and  provide  related  Instruments  and  equip- 
ment to  support  effc-ctlvely  the  expanded 
program  of  basic  and  applied  oceanographic 
research  and  hydrographlc  surveys  author- 
ized for  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
undertake  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Develop,  construct,  or  acquire  new 
or  Improved  vehicles  for  ocean  research  and 
exploration,  which  may  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  bathyscaphs  and  other  manned 
EUbmerslbles.  icebreakers,  and  submarines 
converted  for  scientific  use.  seismic  equip- 
ment, turbulence  measuring  devices  preci- 
sion echo  sounders,  acoustic  telemetering 
devices,  and  instruments  for  the  study  of 
the  current  structure  of  the  ocean,  oceanic 


temperatures  bottom  top>ography.  sediments. 
heat  flow  through  the  ocean  bottom,  sound 
transmission  and  velocities,  ambient  noise, 
biological  activity  and  specimens,  and  water 
samples  for  sallnites,  phosphates,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  other  chemical  or  elemental 
components  of  the  oceans 

(e)  Continue  and  expand  the  Navy's  sup- 
port of  marine  studies  substantially  as  pro- 
posed in  project  TENOC  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  or  the  Navy's 
revised  long  range  oceanography  program 
and  substantially  similar  to  the  recommen- 
Uiitions  inaOe  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oceanography  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences — National  Research  Council 

(fi  Establish  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  or  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences— National  Research  Council — a  pro- 
gram of  scholarships  for  selected  students 
beginning  at  the  senior  level  in  undergrad- 
uate school  and  carrying  through  with  four 
years  of  graduate  training  and  research  in 
the  marine  sciences  P'ojtdrd  ITiat  the  De- 
partment of  the  Na^-y  may  recommend  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  the  insti- 
tutions qualified  to  participate  In  this  pro- 
gram. 

(g)  Conduct  a  systematic  and  expanded 
program  of  three-dimensional  ocean  surveys 
including  measurements  or  studies  of  depths, 
salinity,  temperature,  current  velocity,  wave 
motion,   magnetism    and    biological    activity. 

ih)  Continue  a  policy  of  expanding  as- 
sistance and  support  to  existing  civilian 
laboratories  and  universities  engaged  in 
basic  oceanographic  research,  foster  the  es- 
tablishment and  growth  of  new  civilian  lab- 
oratories for  applied  oceanographic  research 
needed  by  the  Navy  In  the  designation  of 
new  laboratories  to  receive  Navy  assistance 
consideration  shall  t>e  given  to  geographic 
location  with  reference  to  the  oceans,  with 
the  object  of  maintaining  a  balanced  pro- 
gram of  research  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
seas  and  oceans  bordering  the  United  States. 

1 1  -  Request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
and  cooperate  with  other  governmental  de- 
partments and  agencies  having  an  interest 
In  the  marine  scipnces,  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  several  States,  with  educational  insti- 
tutions, laboratories,  and  other  public  and 
private  organizations  and  persons  who  may 
be   of   assistance 

(J)  Section  7394,  utle  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to 
furnish  maps,  charts,  and  other  publica- 
tions and  products  of  scientific  value  of  the 
Hydrographlc  Office  without  charge  to  edu- 
cational institutions,  laboratories,  and  other 
public  and  private  organizations  and  per- 
sons when  it  Is  determined  that  to  furnish 
such  information  is  in  the  national  interest". 

Sec.  14.  It  is  necessary  m  order  to  carry 
out  the  policies  of  S.  Res  136.  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Navy's  long- 
range  program  for  oceanographic  research 
known  as  TENOC  to  have  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  carry  out.  under  laws  relating 
to  such  Department,  specified  duties  as  part 
of  the  general  program  for  the  development 
of  the  marine  sciences  in  the  United  States. 
Appropriations  authorized  in  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  t.."  other  appropriations 
provided  for  such  Department  to  carry  out 
its  duties  under  law.  There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  during  the  ten-year  period 
beginning  with  July  1  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  approval  of  tills  Act  by  the  Presi- 
dent, such  sums  as  are  necessary — 

for  the  construction  of  research  and  sur- 
vey ships  w-hlch  include  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to  nine  one  thousand  two  hundred- 
to  one  thousand  five  hundred-tons  displace- 
ment research  ships. 

of  four  two  thousand-  to  three  thousand- 
tons  displacement  research  ships: 

of  two  survey  ships  of  approximately  five- 
hundred-tons  displacement; 
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of  five  survey  siiips  oX  one  thousand  two 
hundred-  to  one  thouaand  Ave  hundred- 
tons  displacement; 

oX  three  survey  ships  of  two  thousand  tons 
displacement;   and  oX 

one  research  ship  oX  three  hundred  tons 
displacement. 

Xor  operations  oX  basic  rest-arch  ships  In 
excess  of  present  operating  cxjsts  Xor  such 
ship  operations.  Provided  however.  That 
the  operating  costs  oX  new  one  th.jisand 
two  hundred-  to  one  thousand  Ave  hun- 
dred-ton research  ships  nc  t  exceed  #420.000 
each  per  annum. 

that  oX  new  two  thousand  u.)  three  thou- 
sand ton  ships  not  exceed  $700,000  ei.ch  per 
-innum,  and  that  oX  new  five  hundred  ton 
ships  not  exceed  $2&0,000  each   per   annum; 

Xor  modernlzati'  n,  impro'.emt'iit,  and  ex- 
pansion C)f  existing  sh  re  facilities  fir  baaic 
research  and  X  )r  construction  ^  f  new  shore 
faculties  Xor  basic  research: 

Xor  basic  research  oper.itions  n-j,fr  •:iiin 
ships; 

Xor  modernization,  improvem'^nt  and  ex- 
pansion of  existing  shore  facilities  for  survey 
work  and  for  construction  of  new  shore 
facilities  for  survey  work 

for  engineering  needs  tor  ocean  explora- 
tion and  research  which  may  incivide  bathy- 
scaphs  and  other  manned  submersibles  to  be 
used  for  research,  wave  measurmK  efjuip- 
ment.  systems  englneernia;  for  redu-tion  of 
data,  manned  and  unmanned  buoys  f  r  au- 
tomatic contlnuo':.i?  oceanograi, hic  recording. 
icebreakers  and  submarine.-!  mod  tied  t  con- 
verted for  scientific  use.  vessel  positi'  nlng 
system  acovistlcal  eqalpmen'  and  measurina: 
devices  for  direct  density  turbulence  and 
radioactivity  and  telerr.eterin?  devices  cur- 
rent meters,  underwater  television,  seismic 
equipment,  automatic  c(  ntinu  ais  biological 
sampling  de\'lce8.  precision  saimomet'^rs.  pre- 
cision echo  sounders  t<3wed  temperature  re- 
corders, magnetometers.  <irid  other  Instru- 
ments and  laborat*3ry  equipment  for  ccean- 
o^aphlc  research;   and 

Xor  establishing  a.  program  r  f  .schuiixrsMos 
Xor  selected  student,?  and  post-doct<jral  Xel- 
lowshlps  as  authorized  in  section  13.  fi  of 
this  Act:  Proi-ided.  hov-ver.  That  costs  to 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  of  these  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  n  .t  exceed  S.300  xx)  t^t 
annum 

DEPARTMSXT     or    TKI     .ARMT 

Sec,  15  The  Secretary  '"f  *he  .^rmy  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  with  .=uch  funds  as 
may  be  appropriated  ^>r  otherwi.so  mn.de  avail- 
able to  him.  to  tindertake  a  t^n-year  pro- 
gram of  study  .mi  rese:-irch  by  the  United 
States  Army  rrry-s  f  Engineers,  through  the 
Beach  &o«lon  Bo::»rd  as  part  of  the  general 
program  for  the  devpl-pment  of  the  marine 
sciences  In  the  Un!*ed  States  In  further- 
ance of  the  p'lrposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out, 
;n  addition  to  pr'isrrams  now  under  way.  the 
following  activities  re;atlng  to  physical 
oceanography  In  the  near-sh"re  area.s  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  o-eans.  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  which  areas  in- 
clude the  zone  from  the  shore  to  the  fifty- 
fathom  depth  contour  In  the  oceans  and 
lakes,  and  bttys  and  tidewaters  connected 
rherew*.  :h 

a  Request  and  oh'ain  cooperation  ff'm 
other  Goverpn.er.t  agf>nc!es  having  an  In- 
terest In  the  marine  sciences  and  ocean  sur- 
vey?, and  cooperate  with  edu'^ational  Insti- 
tutions and  labTiratii-rlfs  devoted  to  the  ma- 
rine sciences  and  oceanography,  and  with 
other  public  and  private  organizations  and 
persons  who  may  be  of  assistance. 

b  Contract  with  qualified  scientists,  re- 
search lab<iratorle8,  research  organizations,  or 
educational  Institutions  to  undertake  ba^ic 
and  ippl.ed  research  studies  and  cxDeriments 
In  the  laboratorU-'s  and  m  co,i.s"al  waters,  la 
Xurtherance  of  the  purpr«es  of  this   section. 

c.  Undertake  In  coastal  waters  studies  of 
the   actun   of    wares,   wave    currents,    tides. 


tldai    currents,    and    large-scale    oceau    and 
Uttorai  currents. 

d  Study  and  evaluate  the  Interaction  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  sea,  and  the  land  as  they 
affect  the  waves,  currents,  tides,  surges,  hy- 
drographic  contours,  and  hydrugraph.c 
chann'js  in  the  cuttstal  saone. 

e  Establish  observation  stall  jiis  lii  coasUvl 
waters  to  determine  the  short-term,  seasonal, 
and  yearly  changes  In  waves,  curreuts,  and 
hydrography  m  the  area  surroundhig  the 
stati.  'U. 

f.  Develop,  construct,  or  acquire  Instru- 
ments and  equipment  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  program  of  studies  authorized  a.  this 
section. 

g  Determine  the  sources  of  the  bottom 
materials  In  the  coastal  area,  the  rates  and 
methods  of  movement  of  these  materials, 
and  the  effects  on  the  coastal  hydrography 
of  changes  In  the  rate  at  which  these  ma- 
'.erlals  reach  the  coastal  zone 

n  Study  the  mechanics  and  effects  of 
density  currents  encountfred  Ir.  the  coastal 
area  on  the  current  velocities,  current  pat- 
terns, hydrography.  Interchange  of  waters, 
and  rates  of  sedimentation. 

Sec.  16.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  this  Act  and  of  Senate  Resolution  Num- 
bered 136.  Blghty-slxth  Congress,  and  to 
provide  for  the  participation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Including  either  or  both 
military  or  civil  functions  activities.  In  the 
general  program  for  the  development  of 
marine  sciences  In  the  United  States,  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  during  the  ten- 
year  perifxl  beginning  July  1  of  the  first 
fiscal  year  Xoiiowlng  approval  of  this  Act. 
the  foaowlng  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
per  annum . 

a.  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  t!-.p  ir.- 
vestigitlons  and  activities  described  in  sec- 
tion 16  relating  to  investigations  in  physical 
ocean  >graphy  In  the  near -sh  're  zone 

b.  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  purcha.s'*. 
develop,  or  acquirp  and  operate  the  m  le:.- 
tiflc  equipment  required  for  Investlgat ii'r.s 
in  physical  o.-'eanoijraphy  in  the  neiJ-shore 
zone.  Including  but  not  limited  t-)  amphibi- 
ous craft,  floating  craX',  fixed  piatf.  rms, 
buoys,  current  meters,  wave  meters,  tide 
^at't's.  sound  equipment,  direct  densltv  meas- 
uring equipment,  turbulence  meters  under- 
water cameras,  and  underAater  television 
equipment,  and  either  Instrumi'ii's  and  lab- 
orat'ry  equipment  for  t^-ean  -graphic  re- 
search In  the  near -shore  zone. 

c  Such  sums  as  are  required  '  r  expa.n- 
sion  and  equipping  of  shore  facilities  hs  are 
i:ecessary  to  support  the  program  rf  investl- 
gatl  >ns  m  physical  oceanography  In  the 
near-fah  .)re  zone. 

d  Such  sums  as  are  neces.-arv  to  provide 
fu'.  is  for  contracts  with  qualified  sclen'ists, 
resi^arch  laboratories,  re-s-'ar-h  oreanlzatlons, 
ir  ff!  icati.nnal  instituMons  to  make  Investl- 
::;ations  Into  physical  oceanography  in  the 
near-shore  zone. 

SMITHSONI.\N    I.NSTIxmOV,    MtTSEtJM    OF 
N.\Tni.\L    HISTORT 

Sec.  17  In  furtherance  of  the  policies  In 
S  R.es.  136,  Eighty-sixth  Cungress,  and  of 
this  -Act.  and  ;:.  order  'o  preserve,  study, 
.and  classify  marine,  coastal,  and  Great 
Lakes  organisms  collected  during  a  ten-year 
program  of  expanded  hydr^blologlcal  re- 
search, the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  Is  authorized  and  directed,  with 
such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  blm,  to: 

(a)  Construct  additional  facilities  for  the 
purposes  authorized   by  this  section. 

(b)  Establish  a  program  for  the  recruit- 
ment, training,  and  placement  of  taxono- 
mlsts  in  such  nimbcr  as  mcty  be  required  to 
classify  fishes  and  marine  Invertebrates  col- 
lected during  the  ten-year  program  of  ex- 
panded hydrobioiogical  research. 


(C)  Make  (<r;.  :.ts  of  funds  to  quaiiUed 
scientists.  instituuoiis,  iaboraiorles,  or 
mu.seum.s,  such  grants  U)  be  used  for  tjtxon- 
Miny  relating  t- ■  marine  organlbms 

idi  Request  and  ooutin  cooperation  Xrom 
.»iul  CO"  pera'e  with  uther  gi  iveriimenUtJ  dt- 
parimeiiUs  uns  .kci.ci' fi  hiiviiig  a  direct  In- 
tere.st  in  tne  prf-->ff  i' :  'ii,  study,  aiid  classi- 
fication '  .f  iimr.;.>.-  ui^n.i..sn\t=  and  to  c  xjpei - 
ate  with  tlif  fH?verui  .-Uites,  educational 
institutions,  lab' -r.*!-  i  us  inustunis.  and 
.;thfr  p.ibllc  and  p.'i.i'--  r^^.iiuzai.uns  <ind 
persons  who  may  be  uf  i>.->i.stauv  e  in  tii.s 
field  of  marine  science 

Skc.  18.  It  Lb  necessary  .:.  i  ler  tu  carry 
out  the  policies  of  Senau-  Uc^w.ution  Num- 
bered 136,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  and  of  this 
Act  to  have  the  Smithsonian  lastltutlon 
carry  out.  under  laws  relating  to  such  Insti- 
tution, specified  duties  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral program  for  the  development  of  the 
marine  sciences  In  the  United  States.  Ap- 
propriations authorized  In  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to  other  appropriations  pro- 
vided for  such  Institution  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  under  law  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  during  the  ten-year  period  be- 
ginning with  July  1  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  following  approval  of  this  Act  by 
the  President,  the  following  sum^ 

I  a)  Such  sums  us  may  be  neces.sary  for 
the  construction  by  the  Institution  of  fa- 
cilities necessary  to  preserve,  study,  and 
classify  Xor  taxonomic  p'lrjvTsea  marine, 
coastal,  and  Great  lAkes  organisms  cril- 
lected  by  or  for  the  Institution  during  the 
ten-year  program  of  expanded  h,dr'! biologi- 
cal research. 

(b)  Such  stmts  as  are  necessary  for  estab- 
lishment by  the  Institution  of  a  program  Xor 
the  recruitment,  training,  and  placement  of 
taxonomlsts  required  for  the  purp«3«es  of 
this  section. 

(c)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  use  by 
the  Institution  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 17(c). 

(d)  Such  sums  as  are  necer.sary  f  >r  the 
preservation,  study,  and  classification  by  the 
Institution  of  fishes  and  marine  inverte- 
brates collected  or  acquired  by  the  Institu- 
tion for  taxonomic  purposes. 

Gwnaua. 

Sec  19.  (a)  Nothing  in  thils  A<  t  shall  op- 
erate to  limit,  restrict,  or  <  therwlse  Interfere 
with  carryln.;  out  any  w>rk  prr  .;  ?.i..' .1  pn-r 
to  enactment 

(b)  All  appropriations  autl.  rrlz'd  :n  tl  s 
Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  other  appropri- 
atl')ns  pwovlded  for  the  various  departmert-s, 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  offices  to  carry  out 
their  duties  under  law 

(c)  All  agre«'mf>nts  fir  eran'j?  executed 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  this 
Act  in  excess  of  $60,000  shsU  ontaln  a  pro- 
vision that  the  Comptroller  GPLiral  of  the 
United  States  or  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall  have  the  right  t  >  ex.unine 
any  directly  {>ertLnent  books,  d<5cumert«, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  grantee  relating  to 
the  purpose  of  the  grant  for  a  period  of 
three  years  after  the  last  pajnnent  to  the 
grantee  under  the  grant. 

(d)  All  ships  and  surface  or  subsurface 
crivft  con.structed  pursuant  to  the  aut-horiza- 
tlons  for  appropriations  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  be  constructed  In  domestic  cm- 
merclal  facilities 

The  title  was  amended,  .so  as  Lo  read; 
"A  bill  to  advance  the  marine  sciences, 
to  establish  a  comprehen.sive  lO-year 
program  of  oceanoeraphic  re.search  and 
surveys,  to  promote  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, to  secure  the  national  defense,  to 
expand  ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes 
resources,  to  authorize  the  constraction 
of  research  and  survey  ships  and  faciii- 


ties.  to  assure  s>sU'malic  studies  of  tf- 
fects  if  radioactive  matenais  in  marine 
environme.TLs,  Uj  enhance  the  general 
welfare,  and  lor  olher   purijixses  ' 

Mr.  MAGNUS<,  N  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  ■■»■  i.-  pitss.  d. 

Mr  Bli-il  i-  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motior.  to  lay  on  the  Uioie  was 
agreed  to. 


T  •  c; 


ba:~es 
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THE  VALUE   <^'F 

Mr.  KEATING  M: 
there  has  been  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen 
ate  considerable  debate  on  the  need  for 
reappraisal  of  our  foreign  and  defense 
policies.  We  have  also  read  statements 
and  articles  by  many  persons  on  that 
subject 

Certainly  no  one  quarrels  with  the  idea 
that  there  should  be  constant  review  of 
problems  in  this  area.  I  hope  that  win 
be  true  under  any  administration.  I 
believe  it  has  been  so  under  the  present 
administration. 

Certainly  this  matter  is  one  of  the 
many  on  which  the  legislauve  branch  of 
the  Government  should  keep  its  eyes, 
and  on  which  it  should  be  acting  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  nccessarj-  that  such 
reappraisal  be  carried  out  by  botli  the 
legislative  and  executive  branijhes  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  s^xne  of  the  comments 
which  have  been  made  in  certain  quar- 
ters have  caused  me,  and  perhaps  otliers, 
some  concern  with  regard  to  the  bases 
our  country  maintains  around  th<;  world. 
At  this  time  I  wish  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  value  of  UJS.  bases. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  turning  out  propaganda  ayamst 
these  bases  like  a  broken  phonograph 
record  for  10  years  now.  Ihe  quality 
of  its  propaganda  has  not  been  very 
high,  but  the  quantity  has  t)een  stu- 
pendous. We  in  the  United  States  have, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  seen  through 
this  propaganda  and  disregarded  it. 
But  it  is  beginning  to  look  as  if  some 
people  m  other  parts  of  the  world  have 
not  been  so  perceptive. 

The  Japanese  Socialists,  including 
many  workers  and  students,  have 
listened  to.  and  allowed  themselves  to  be 
led  by.  the  makers  of  Communist  prop- 
aganda. The  fear  of  nuclear  retaliation 
by  Russia,  rather  than  anti-Aniencan 
feelmgs  has  apparently  been  behind 
much  of  the  agitatimi  at'amsl  the  United 
State.s-Japenefp  Securuy  Part,  because 
this  IS  the  point  that  the  Com:r.umsts 
have  chosen  tr>  stress. 

Even  m  Britain,  tlie  Labor  Parly  seems 
to  be  listening  to  the  siren  cai:  f:\>:n  Mos- 
cow. The  new  labor  poUcy  prc%:  ;un  un- 
der discussion  would  tiave  Bniain  re- 
nounce its  own  nuclear  weapons,  refuse 
to  grant  bases  for  American  Tlior  mis- 
siles with  nuclear  warheiuis.  ana  stop 
preventive  flij:ht.^  by  UiS  nuclear -armed 
planes. 

The  BnM.<;h  latwntes.  hfce  t>'t  Japa- 
nese Socialists  are  trying  to  .square  the 
circle.  ITiey  want  a  defense  policy  that 
is  safe — with  no  pi>ssibihty  of  nuclear 
retaliaUcin  by  Hu.ssia  They  want  a  de- 
fense policy  that  is  cheap — with  no  out- 
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lay  by  their  own  counir>-  for  their  own 
df'ense  Tt^ey  want  a  defense  p>ohcy 
that  will  protect  them  from  their  own 
allies — with  as  little  re.';pon.<;ibil'.ty  as 
possible  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  West  Germany,  and  Prance.  And 
at  the  same  time  they  want  a  defense 
policy  that  is  effective  — 'vitiiout  increas- 
ing the  number  of  conventional  divisions, 
already  hopelessly  inadequate,  or  meet- 
ing Russian  technological  advances. 

I  have  no  desire  to  interA'ene  in  the 
internal  political  affairs  of  another  na- 
tion, neither  of  Japan  nor  of  our  trusted, 
long-term  ally.  Great  Britain,  but  I  feel 
that  the  dangei-s  implicit  in  such  think- 
ing should  not  go  unchallenged.  So  long 
as  the  United  States  continues  to  pro- 
vide most  of  the  money,  most  of  the 
manpower,  and  most  of  the  new  weapons 
that  make  the  free  world's  defenses  ef- 
fective, it  is  only  right  that  the  United 
States  should  bear  most  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  their  deplojment.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  a  clear  abdication  of  this  Na- 
tion's responsibility  to  its  own  taxpay- 
ing.  draft-liable  citizens,  to  renounce 
this  responsibilitj-.  We  are  glad  to  share 
weapons  with  our  allies,  as  the  important 
Skybolt  agreement  with  Britain  indi- 
cates. But  we  cannot  surrender  our 
right  to  use  the  only  weafxjn  wliich  the 
Soviet  Union  in  fact  fears. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  answer  to 
the  aoixiety  of  our  allies  is  not  hard  to 
supply  and  we  must  broadcast  it  to  all 
the  world.  Those  who  think  that  the 
only  thing  which  endangers  free  world 
countries  today  is  the  presence  of  U.S. 
bases  and  hydirogen  weapons  could  not 
be  more  mistaken  There  were  no  Amer- 
ican bases  m  Hungary  in  1947  or  in 
1956.  There  were  no  American  bases  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  1948.  There  were  no 
American  bases  in  Korea  in  1950.  Tliere 
were  no  American  b  ises  in  Tibet  last 
summer.  In  fact.  I  am  convmced  that  if 
there  had  been  bases  in  all  those  places. 
the  course  of  events  would  have  been 
very  different  indeed 

The  Communists  threat^Mi  attack 
against  existing  U.S.  bases,  but  Uiey  ac- 
tually do  attack  only  where  American 
facilities  and  nuclear  weapons  do  not 
exist,  in  fact  preferably  in  areas  com- 
pletely inaccessible  to  U.S.  Forces.  The 
very  fact  that  the  Communists  are  so 
loud  in  their  verbal  denunciations 
against  bases  is  viewt-d  by  many  who  are 
acquainted  with  ConiniuniPt  t^ciiniques 
as  proof  that  they  do  not  dare  af.omi't 
any  other  kind  of  attack 

The  answer  to  Communist  prupa^i.nda 
does  not  need  to  come  from  any  great 
and  sweeping  strengthening  and  re- 
appraising of  US  forces  and  policies. 
We  are  already  strong  and  secure  against 
Soviet  attack,  and  well  they  know  it. 
Wliat  we  must  do  is  try  to  mount  .i  truUi 
rampaif,-n  as  loud  and  vigorous  a.s  their 
f  lil.^eh  v-KJ  campaien  of  threats  We  must 
broadra<:t  t/i  the  woild  the  simple  fact.^ 
liUMit  where  the  Communists  do  atta*  k 
We  must  not  let  them  eet  awny  with 
their  own  id'.e  boastinps  for  lack  of  an 
efT'ctive  answer 

An  international  commission  of  ju- 
rists, consisting  of  legal  experts  from 
prmcipally  neutralit -oriented  Asian  na- 
tions, has  .'usl  condemned  Uie  Red  Ciu- 


ne.^e  action  in  Tibet  as  a  deliberate 
ix>hcy  of  mass  murder  aimed  at  extermi- 
uatint-'  Tibetan  Lamaism  a.'^  a  relipion. 
This  IS  the  .sort  of  news  we  must  trumpet 
to  the  world  when  the  Soviet.'--  bay  forth 
about  our  bases.  This  is  the  .  c  :  ..nswer 
we  can  givp  lo  the  lies  of  mtt:  li.-.  tional 
communism 

How  much  the  p)oor  Tibetans  mu^t  now 
wi  h  that  they,  like  ether  more  forlunat.^ 
nations,  had  had  an  American  base  on 
their  tcrritorj'. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL  NA- 
TIONAL HI-TC  RICAL   PARK 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No  1690.  Senate 
bill  77. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  LEGiSL-^TiVE  CutRK.  A  bill  (S  77) 
tj  establish  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park  and  to 
provide  for  the  administration  and 
maintenance  of  a  parkway  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "Interior",  to  strike  out 
"The  park  may  comprise  such  addi- 
tional lands  as  may  be  acquired  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  ib)  hereof:  Provided, 
That  the  total  area  of  such  p>ark.  includ- 
ing land  already  m  Federal  ownership, 
shall  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand 
acres.";  after  line  8.  to  .strike  out: 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  acquire  la  such  manner  as 
he  may  consider  to  be  in  the  public  interest 
such  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  m  the 
State  of  Maryland  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
canal  and  t^xlstlng  Government  canal  prop- 
erty as  he  deems  desirable  for  the  purposes 
of  the  said  park. 

At  the  beeinninc  of  line  15.  to  .strike 
out  "(c>"  and  UL-^en  "'b'  ;  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  24,  to  strike  out  "<d)'" 
and  insert  "(c»'";  on  pape  3.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  14.  to  strike  out  "that 
are  authorized  by  Lhi.-^  Act  to  be  acquired 
for  the  park";  ai  the  l>eginning  of  line 
21  lo  strike  out  -ic  "  and  insert  "(d)"; 
on  r>age  4  line  2  aft/r  tl:o  word  "Park". 
to  insert  •■T>ie  Secretary  may  construct 
park  type  roads  to  provide  access  for 
Visitors.";  m  line  4.  aftor  "Sec.  2  ".  to 
strike  out: 

(al  In  accordance  with  the  purp'-.e?  of 
this  Act  and  to  facilitate  access;  to  and  en- 
joyment by  the  public  of  the  scenic  and 
recreational  values  rf  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Cana;  National  Hlstcrlcal  Park  find  the 
Potomac  River  V.'Uey  there  it  hcrrl  y  au- 
thorized t-o  be  established,  without  regard 
to  the  maximum  acreage  limitaUon  pre- 
scribed In  section  1  of  this  Act  a  scenic 
paj-kwv.y  connection,  by  way  o.'  Town  Hill 
K  age  and  .aher  bu. table  tomun.  between 
Marviana  Rou:e  51  and  m  the  gene.-ai  ricin- 
ity  .Jf  Paw  Pftw  West  Virginia,  ar.d  the  ex- 
iiU;ig    Ling    Rldt;e    Ro.vd    near    Wcxxtmont, 
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Maryland,    ftuca    purlcway   connections  to  be 
a  part  of  the  aloresaid  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

Canal  National  Historical  P-irli, 

After  line  16.  to  strike  out; 

■  .bi  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized lo  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  donations  of  land  and  interests  In 
lands  ror  purposes  of  the  parkway  provided 
for  In  section  2ia)  of  this  Act.  The  right-of- 
way  for  such  parkway  shall  be  of  such  width 
as  to  comprise  not  more  than  an  average 
of  one  hundred  acres  per  mile  for  Its  length. 

In  line  23.  after  the  aonendment  just 
above  stated,  to  insert  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  accept  on 
behalf  of  the  United  State.=;.  donations  of 
money,  land,  and  interests  :n  lands  for 
purposes  of  the  park  and  access  thereto" : 
on  page  5,  line  3,  after  •Sec.  3.  *a)", 
to  strike  out  •'Within  five  years  after  the 
approval  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  file  with  the  National  Ar- 
chives a  map  showing  the  lands  within 
the  and  2'bi  of  this  Act  which  are  to 
comprise  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ca- 
nal National  Historical  Park  and  Park- 
way, respectively:  Provided.  That  the 
filing  of  such  map  shall  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  subsequently 
to  acquire,  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tions I'bi  and  2'b',  non-Federal  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  and 
parkway  a,>  depicted  on  said  map.  Such 
historical  park  and  parkway";  in  line  16. 
after  the  word  "thereof",  to  strike  out 
•"And  provided  further.  That  designation 
of  lands  for  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
National  Historical  Park  purposes  shall 
not  debar,  or  limit,  or  abridge  its  use 
for  such  works  as  Congress  may  in  the 
future  authorize  for  Improvement  and 
extension  of  navigation,  or  for  flood  con- 
trol, or  irrigation,  or  drainage,  or  for  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  or 
other  purposes":  on  page  6.  line  2  after 
the  word  'Park",  to  strike  out  "and 
Parkway",  and  after  line  2,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  4  Any  portion  of  the  lands  and  In- 
terests In  lands  comprising  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park 
shall  be  made  available  upon  Federal  statu- 
tory authorization  for  public  nonpark  uses 
when  such  uses  shall  have  been  found  In 
consideration  of  the  public  Interest,  to  have 
a  ^eater  public  necessity  than  the  uses 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  encu'ted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  ReTve^entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ArneTica  in  Congress  a'^sembled.  That  (a) 
there  Is  here^oy  established  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  and  Interpreting 
certain  property  In  the  State  of  Maryland 
for  the  benefit  and  Inspiration  of  the  people. 
The  park,  as  initially  established,  shall  com- 
prise that  particular  property  In  Federal 
ownership  containing  not  to  exceed  fotir 
thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  and  situated 
along  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  between  the  terminus  of  the  O^orge 
Washin£;ton  Memorial  Parkway,  above  the 
Great  Palls  of  the  Potomac  River  ai^  a 
P'lr.t  within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the' city 
of  Cumberland.  Maryland,  as  may  b^  de- 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Intertor. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  purposes  and  geiieral 
requirements  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary\pf 
tl:ie  Interior  is  authorized  to  cooperate  wlm 
the  State  of  Maryland,  with  Its  political  sub^ 
divisions   and    with    other    Federal    agenclee, 


in  promoting  such  land  lise  or  development 
programs,  through  cooperative  agreements  or 
leases  for  terms  not  to  exceed  fifty  years,  as 
will  further  the  objectives  for  the  park  and 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  concerning  wildlife 
propagation,  wilderness  conservation,  public 
recreation,  and  related  purposes. 

(c)  The  authority  granted  in  the  Act  of 
September  22,  1950  (64  Stat.  905).  to  eflTect 
land  exchanges  for  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
posed Cliesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Parkway 
and  In  the  Act  of  August  1.  1953  (67  Stat. 
359),  to  grant  easements  for  rights-of-way 
through,  over,  or  under  lands  along  the  line 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Is  hereby 
continued  and  may  hereafter  be  exercised 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect 
to  lands  Included  In  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park.  The 
Secietary  Is  authorized  also  to  convey  such 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  lands  within 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
which  are  not  Included  In  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  in 
exchange  for  other  land  or  Interests  therein 
of  approximately  equal  value. 

Notwithstanding  section  1(a)  of  the  Act 
of  May  29,  1930  (46  Stat.  482.  483).  that  por- 
tion of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  be- 
tween the  terminus  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway  above  Great  Palls 
and  Point  of  Rocks.  In  the  State  of  Mary- 
"land.  shall  hereafter  be  part  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical 
Park. 

(d)  Any  funds  that  may  be  available  for 
purpjoses  of  administration  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  property  above  the 
Great  Falls  terminus  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway  may  hereafter  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park.  The  Secretary  may  construct 
park  type  roads  to  provide  access  for  visitors. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  donations  of  money,  land,  and  In- 
terest In  lands  for  pxirposes  of  the  park  and 
access  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  shall  be  administered  under  the 
general  laws  and  requirements  governing 
areas  of  the  national  park  system  In  such 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  historic,  scenic, 
and  recreational  values  and  features  thereof: 

(b)  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  adversely  any  valid  rights  heretofore 
existing  within  the  areas  hereby  established 
as  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park. 

Sec,  4.  Any  portion  of  the  lands  and  In- 
terests In  lands  comprising  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park 
shall  be  made  available  upon  Federal  statu- 
tory authorization  for  public  nonpark  uses 
when  such  uses  shall  have  been  found.  In 
consideration  of  the  public  Interest,  to  have 
a  greater  public  necessity  than  the  uses  au- 
thorized by  this  Act. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  Senate 
bill  77  establishes  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park, 
which  will  extend  north  of  Washington. 
D.C.,  to  a  point  east  of  North  Branch  In 
Allegany  Coimty,  Md. 

In  its  present  form,  it  would  not  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  any  Federal 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of  land  or  for 
the  construction  of  a  scenic  parkway. 

These  items  have  been  stricken. 

The  bill  does  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations  of 
money  or  land  for  park  purposes.  In 
this  way.  we  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
Maryland  Act  of  1953,  which  authorizes 
the  conveyance  of  over  4,000  acres  of 
land  to  the  Umted  States. 


/ 


I  should  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  this  legislation  will  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  activities  of  the  Army  En- 
gineers in  connection  with  the  Potomac 
River  Survey.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
sponsored  the  original  legislation  which 
authorized  this  survey.  Certainly,  as  the 
sponsor  of  both  of  these  measures,  I 
would  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 
orderly  progress  of  either. 

On  the  contrary,  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  assist  the  Engineers  in 
developing  the  water  resources  of  this 
area. 

Mr  President,  the  establishment  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park  is  long  overdue.  Its 
benefits  will  accrue  to  millions  of  people 
within  a  radius  of  150  miles.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  me  that  this  scenic  and  histori- 
cal area  will  now  become  a  lasting  rec- 
reational facility  for  the  American 
people. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  a  number  of  com- 
mittee amendments  to  the  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  committee  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  oi>en  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment Eind  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  77)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  establish  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RESERVE  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 
OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1676,  House  bill 
8186. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  (H.R 
8186)  to  amend  titles  10  and  14,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  Reserve 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OPVICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the'^Benator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Armed  Service*  with  ar. 
amendment  to  stnke  out  ai:  alt^r  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert 

That    title     10.     United      .States      Codfc,      i.*- 
amended  a«  follows: 

(1)    Section  123(a)   Is  amended  to  read  as 
f oUow» ; 

••(ai  In  time  of  w«r.  or  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  Congrees.  tht  Vreni- 
dent  may  suspend  the  operation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  following  secUuns  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  any  armed  force:  381.  592. 
lOOa,  1005.  1006,  1007.  1374.  3217.  3218.  3219. 
3230  3352(s(  (last  sentence;,  33&iJ.  3354. 
3359  3360.  3362.  3363.  3364.  S36f>.  3366.  3367, 
3368  3369.  3370.  3371,  3375,  3378,  3380.  3382. 
3383  3384,  3385,  3386.  3388.  3389  3390.  3391, 
3392  3393.  3494.  3571.  3819.  3830(C).  3843. 
3844.  3845.  384«,  S847.  3848.  3850.  3861.  S852. 
3853*  3854,  3855.  5414.  5457.  5468.  5506.  5600, 
5665,  5867.  5891.  5892.  5893.  5894.  5895.  5896. 
5897  5898.  6899.  5900,  5901,  5902  5903.  59j4. 
5905  5906.  5907.  5908.  5909.  5910.  5911.  6389. 
6391,  6397,  6403.  6410.  8217,  8218.  8219.  8353. 
8354.  8358.  8359.  8360.  8361.  8362.  8363.  8365. 
8366,  8367.  8368.  8370,  8371,  8372.  8373.  8374. 
8375.  8378.  8377.  8378.  8379  8380.  8381  8392. 
83«3.  8494.  8571,  8819.  8843.  8344.  8845  8846. 
8847.   8848.  8850    8851.   8B52    8853    and   8855    ' 

(A)  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tences at  the  end  of  section  2e9(d)  .  •How- 
ever, a  member  of  the  Retired  Reserve  who 
Is  entitled  to  retired  pay  may  not  be  placed 
In  the  Ready  Reserve  unless  the  Secretary 
concerned  makes  a  special  finding  that  the 
meml)er"8  senrtces  in  the  Ready  Reserve  are 
Indispensable.  The  Secretary  concerned  may 
not  delegate  his  authority  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  " 

(B)  by  amending  section  274  to  rend  as 
follows: 

"I  274.  Retired  Reserve 

"The  Retired  Reserve  conslfts  of  Re- 
serves— 

■•(1)  who  are  or  have  been  retired  under 
section  3911.  6333.  or  8911  of  U:U  title  or 
under  section  232  of  title   14     or 

"(2)    who— 

"(A)  have  been  trajisfcrrrd  to  it  vipon 
their  request; 

"(B)    retain  their  statui  as  HtstT'es     and 

"(C)  are  otherwise  quaiifled.": 

(C)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
after  secUon  3d0. 

**|  281.  Adjutants  general  and  assistant 
adjutants  peneral  reference  to 
other  crfBoers  of  National  Guard 
"In  any  case  In  which,  under  the  laws  of  a 
State  or  Territory.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  the  Oistrict  of  Columbia,  an  ofllcer 
of  the  National  Guard  of  t^iat  lurisdiction. 
other  than  the  adjutant  (^nerai  or  an  assist- 
ant adjutant  general,  normally  performs  the 
duties  of  that  office,  the  reference  in  section 
1002(C).  3218.  3364.  3370(d>.  3392  3845, 
8851.  3852.  8218.  8M44  8845  8851.  or  8852  of 
this  title  to  the  adjuuint  general  or  the 
assistant  adjutant  general  shall  be  applied 
to  that  officer  instead  of  to  the  adjutant 
general  or  assistant  adjutant  gener*!.",  and 

(D)  by  adding  the  following  :ipw  lu-m  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"281.  Adjutants  general  and  assistant  adju- 
tants  Breneral:    reference    to   other 
officers  of  National  Guard  ** 
(3)  Chapter  51  is  amended — 
(A)     by    strtklng    out    the    figures    "•3849, " 
and  ■•8849."  In  section  1006(e) . 

(Bi  by  amending  section  1007  to  read  as 
follows : 

"I  1007.  Commissioned  officers     retention  In 
active  status  while  assigned  to  Se- 
lective  Service  System  or  servmg 
as  United  States  property  ai:id  fis- 
cal   officers 
••Notwithstanding   chapter,";    337.    363     573, 
837.  and  863  of  this  title,  a  reservt-  cuimnls- 
sloned    officer,    other    than    a    conxnilssioned 
warrant  officer,  who  Is  assigned  to  the  Seiec- 


i.vt  i^rvioe  byptem  or  who  is  a  property  and 
tu- oJ  oftcer  ap)(x.ir;t«d  ciesigiuited.  or  de- 
tailed under  section  708  oi  title  32.  may  be 
r»t*ittec  II  an  active  status  m  that  aj^sign- 
ment  or  po.sition  until  he  becomefc  6(j  years 
of  age  ■      and 

<C)     by    Btrlkuig    out    the    fOiiowlng    iteni 
from  the  analysis 

'■!(X)7     Comnassioned    oflacers      retention    In 
at'tivc      status      while      as.stgned     to 
Selective    Service    System  " 
and    inserting    the    following    new    item    in 
place  thereof: 

"1007.   CommlBsloned     officers      retention    in 
active     status     wl.i.e     lusigi.ed     to 
Selective    Service    System    or    serv- 
ing as   United   SUiies   property   and 
fiscal  officers. '• 
(4)    Section   1374(a)    Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words     is  found  to  be  Incapaci- 
tated for  service  t>ecause   of  a  physical  dis- 
ability   and    is     transferred    to    the    Retired 
Reserve",    and    inserting    the    following    in 
place    thereof:    "\£    transferred    to    the    Re- 
tired   Reserve,    except     under    section     1002 
of   this   title,    because  of   physical   disability 
or  as  a  result  of  completing   the  numl>er  of 
years  of  service  or  reaching  the  age  at  which 
hU  retirement,  transfer  to  the  Retired  Re- 
serve, or  discharge  is  required  by  law,". 

(5>  Section  1402(a)  is  amenoed  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentrr.ce  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"However,  a  reserve  officer  who  is  or  has  been 
retired  under  section  3911.  6323  or  8911  of 
this  title  or  under  section  232  of  title  14. 
may  not  have  his  retired  pay  recomputed 
under  this  subsection  on  the  basis  of  any 
period  of  active  duty  that  was  of  less  than 
six  consecutive  months'  duration  or  on  the 
basis  of  any  active  duty   for   training." 

(6)  Section  3212  is  amended — 

(A>  by  inserting  the  words  "3383  (except 
for  the  grade  of  colonel).-  after  the  figure 
••3366,"; 

I  B  I  by  inserting  the  words  "to  the  extent 
necessary  to  allow  the  appointment  of  re- 
serve officers.  In  grades  not  above  lieutenant 
colonel,  to  fill  prescribed  mobilization  or 
active  duty  requirements""  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence;  and 

(C)    by  inserting  the  words  "or  not  to  fill 
one   of   those  requirements"  after   the   word 
"sections"  In  the  second  sentence 
The   amendmenu   made    by    this   clause   are 
eSective  only  until  July  1.  1964 

(7)  The  last  sentence  of  secUon  3352(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  'reg- 
ular "  and  inserting  the  words  'temporary 
regular."  in   place  thereof. 

(8)  SecUon  3353    Is  amended — 

(A)  by  strtklng  out  the  words  "and  Is  net 
already  a  commissioned  officer  of  an  armed 
force"  In  subsection   (a);  and 

(B)  by  adding  the  following  nev.  subjec- 
tion at  the  end   thereof: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sfnate 
and  House  of  Representatives  by  March  1  of 
each  year  on  the  number,  categories,  and 
grades  of  the  reserve  officers  (other  than  Ir. 
the  Medical  Corps  or  Dental  Corps  i  orig- 
inally appointed  In  the  re«5erve  trrade  of  cap- 
tain or  above  during  the  pref-edlng  calendar 
year  ■■ 

(9)  Section  3360(c)(1)(B)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  his  years  of  service  before  June  15. 
1933.  as  a  commissioned  officer  In  the  fed- 
erally recognized  National  Guard  or  In  a  fed- 
erally recognized  commissioned  status  In  the 
National  Guard,  and  In  the  National  Guard 
after  June  14,  1933,  if  hi.'  t-orvice  tlierei:.  wiu'; 
continuous  from  the  date  of  his  Federii.; 
recognition  as  an  officer  'i-hereln  to  the  date 
of  his  appointment  in  the  National  Guioxd 
of  the  United  Stat-es.  and". 

(10)  Section  33tj2ie)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing  the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 


inereof:  "Motwlthstanduig  hi.y  uther  pro- 
vi.'-ion  of  law  a  board  that  is  to  recxmimend 
officers  for  prom  tion  whom  it  cons.ders  to 
be  Lhf  best  qi.aUhed  may  recominer.d  only 
•thc»se  officers  whom  it  also  considers  to  l>e 
* ,.  ,ly  qualified 

,::.  Section  3363(f)  U  amended  by  str.k- 
Ing  out  the  words  'who  is  not  assigned  to  a 
unit  organized  to  serve  as  a  unit,  and""  In 
the  last  sentence  thereof 

(12)    Section   "^364   Is   amended  — 

(A)  by  arr.eiidlng  the  catchline  v  read  as 
follows : 

"J  3364.  Commissioned  oSicers  selection  for 
promotion;  order  of  promotion; 
zone  of  consideration  list:  declina- 
tion of  promotion ■•    and 

(B)  by  adding  the  foliowuig  new  t.ibsec- 
tlons  at  the  end  thereof 

"(e)  Notwlthiitanding  any  other  provis- 
ion of  this  title  a  reserve  commissioned  of- 
ficer who  has  been  in  an  inactive  status  may 
not  be  considered  for  p.'omotion  ur.ti:  at 
least  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  he  is 
returned  to  an  active  status 

"(f)  An  officer  of  an  Army  Reserve  unit 
organized  to  serve  as  a  unit  may  decline  a 
promotion  under  section  3366  or  3367  ul  this 
title  if  the  Secretary  of  the  A.Tny,  or  an  of- 
ficer designated  by  him  a:  pro\Ps  that  action 
hf-  being  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Army 
g)  An  officer  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  may  decii;ie  a  promc - 
tlon  under  section  3366  or  336T  or  V.as.  V.:.e 
\t  the  governor  or  other  appropriate  au- 
thority of  the  State.  Territory  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard,  whichever  is  concerned,  approves  that 
action. 

"(h)  If  an  officer  declines  a  promotion 
under  subsection  (f)  or  (g),  his  name  shall 
be  retained  on  the  appropriate  promotion 
list  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three 
years  from  the  date  he  v:'a6  selected  for  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  cx)ncerned  unless — 

•■(11  In  the  case  of  an  officer  of  the  Army 
Reserve,  he  Is  appointed  to  the  grade  for 
which  he  was  selected  or  his  name  Is  re- 
moved from  that  list  under  another  pro- 
vision   of   law;    and 

'■  1 2  in  the  case  of  an  officer  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  he  is 
appointed  X-c.  the  next  higher  trrade  to  fill 
i,  varaii'~y  ir  tnt  Army  Nation&'.  Guarc  and 
is  ff>deral  y  rf.-iigr.ized  in  that  grade  or  his 
name  is  removed  from  the  promotion  list 
under  another  provision  of  law 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion, extend  the  perlcxl  for  which  a  decli- 
nation is  in  efr*»ct  in  the  case  of  any  officer 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  whc  is  an  offi- 
cer of  an  Alaska  Scout  Battalion  or  of  a 
unit  engaged  in  air  defense  activities  on  a 
tactical  site  that  Is  under  the  control  of 
the  Army  or  the  Air  Force 

"(1)  At  the  end  of  the  period  during  which 
his  name  is  carried  on  the  appropriate  pro- 
motion  list  under  subsection  'hi  or  at 
any  earlier  time  if  he  requests  the  promo- 
tion an  officer  of  the  Army  Reserve  whose 
name  is  retained  on  the  promotion  :ist  under 
•hat  subs.^ction  shall  be  promoted  tc  the 
grade  conceriied  ana  shaii  be  traiisf erred 
from  his  unit  unless  upon  his  promotion, 
he  fills  a  vacancy  in  that  unit 

••(j)  At  the  end  of  the  period  during  which 
his  name  is  earned  or.  the  appropriate  pro- 
motion list  under  subsection  h  .  or  at 
any  earlier  time  if  he  requt«U  the  promo- 
tion, an  officer  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  whose  name  is  re- 
tained on  the  promotion  list  under  that 
EUt>s.ect;on  shall,  effective  as  of  the  last  day 
of  the  peruxi  his  name  Is  so  reUiined.  or 
as  of  the  date  of  his  request  as  the  ca.'^e 
may  be.  have  his  Federa.  recognition  ter- 
minated. t)e  transferred  to  the  Army  Reserve. 
and  be  promoted  to  the  grade  concerned. 
However,  an  officer  may  not  be  transferred 
and   promoted   under   this  sutjsectlon   before 
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the  expiration  oT  that  period  unless  the  gov- 
ernor or  other  appropriate  authority  of  the 
State.  Territory,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  the  commanding  general  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  National  Guard,  which- 
ever Is  concerned,  approves  that  action." 
(13)  Section  3366  is  amended — 
(Ai  by  amending  the  catrhline  to  read 
as  follows : 

5  3.366    Commissioned  officers:    promotion   of 

first     lieutenants,     captains,     and 

m.ijors:   mandatory  consideration"; 

I  B     by  amending  subsection    (a)    to  read 

as  follows : 

"I  at  Without  regard  to  vacancies,  each 
officer  of  th*"  Army  Reserve  in  the  reserve 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  captain,  or  major. 
who  Is  In  an  active  status,  who  is  not 
assigned  to  a  unit  organized  to  serve  as  a 
unit,  and  who,  while  holding  that  grade, 
has  not  been  considered  by  a  selection 
board  under  this  section  or  section  3367  of 
this  title  and  each  reserve  officer  in  such 
a  ^ade  who  Is  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training  I.  and  who  has  not  been  so 
considered,  shall  be  considered  for  promo- 
tion to  the  next  higher  reserve  grade  far 
enough  in  advance  of  the  date  on  which 
he  will  complete  the  service  prescribed  in 
columns  2  and  3  of  the  following  table 
that.  If  recommended,  he  may  be  promoted 
effective  on  the  date  on  which  he  will  com- 
plete  that   service. 


'Column  1 


Cnrrent  reserve  grade 


First  Uentcnant 

Captain 

Major 


Column  2 


Years  of 
service  com- 
puted under 
sec.  33fiO(b) 
of  this  title 


Column  3 


Years  of 
service  com- 
puted under 
sec.  33«)(c) 
ot  this  title 


fl 
12 

17' 


(C)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
Bcctlon  after  subsection  (a)  ; 

"(b)  Without  regard  to  vacancies,  each 
officer  of  an  Army  Reserve  unit  organized  to 
serve  as  a  unit,  and  each  officer  of  the  Army 
National  Gtiard  of  the  United  States,  who 
hoids  the  reserve  gprade  of  first  lieutenant, 
captain,  or  major  and  who  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  a  selection  board  under  this 
section  or  section  3367  of  this  title,  for  pro- 
motion to  the  next  higher  reserve  grade, 
shall  be  so  considered  far  enough  in  ad- 
vance of  the  date  upon  which  he  will  com- 
plete the  service  prescribed  In  columns  2 
and  3  of  the  table  In  subsection  (a)  that,  if 
recommended,  he  may  be  promoted  eflective 
on  the  date  on  which  he  will  complete  that 
service."; 

(D)  by  redesignating  present  subsections 
(bi,  (c),  (d).  (e).  (f).  and  (g)  as  "(c)", 
"(d)".  "(e)".  "(f)".  "(g)",  and  "(h)",  re- 
spectively: 

lE)  by  a^nending  subsection  (c).  as  re- 
designated, to  read  as  follows: 

'  (c)  An  officer  recommended  for  promo- 
tion under  this  section  may  be  promoted  to 
flu  a  vacancy  within  the  distribution  of  of- 
ficers not  assigned  to  units  at  any  time. 
If  not  sooner  promoted,  he  shall  be  pro- 
moted, effective  as  of  the  date  on  which  he 
completes  the  service  prescribed  in  col- 
umns 2  and  3  of  the  table  In  subsection 
(a),  without  regard  to  vacancies.  Each 
officer  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  who  is  recommended  by  a  se- 
lection board  for  promotion  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  who.  before  the  date  on  which  he 
would  be  promoted  under  this  section,  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  next  higher  grade  to  All  a 
vacancy  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Is 
federally  recognized  In  that  grade,  shai:  be 
pr-)m')ted  to  that  reserve  grade  effective  as  of 
the  date  on  which  he  Is  so  recognized.  If 
he   Is   not   s<i   appomte<l    to   thf   next  higher 


grade  in  thp  Army  Nari  >nal  Guard  and  fed- 
erally recocrnlzed  in  that  grade,  he  shall,  ef- 
fective as  of  the  date  of  his  promotion  under 
this  section,  have  his  Federal  recognition 
terminated  and  t>e  transferred  to  the  Army 
Reserve  E^u^h  officer  of  an  Army  Reserve 
unit  organized  to  serve  as  a  unit  who  is  pro- 
moted under  this  section  shall,  effective  as 
of  the  date  of  that  promotion,  be  transferred 
from  his  unit  unless,  upon  his  promotion,  he 
fills  a  vacancy  In  that  unit."; 

(F)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e),  as  redesignated,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "If  the  method  prescribed  In  clause 
(2)  is  used  in  considering  officers  for  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  captain,  major,  or 
lieutenant  colonel,  the  Eumber  recom- 
mended by  the  selection  board  must  be  at 
least  80  percent  of  those  listed  for  considera- 
tion for  the  first  time.";  and 

(Q)  by  amending  subsection  (g),  as  re- 
designated, to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  the 
promotion  to  a  grade  above  major  of  reserve 
officers  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  Army  Medi- 
cal Specialist  Corps,  or  the  Women's  Army 
Corps." 

(14)    Section  3367  is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  the  catchline  to  read  as 
follows : 

"S  3367.  Commissioned  officers :  promotion  of 
first  lieutenants,  captains,  and 
majors  to  fill  vacancies"; 

(B)  by  amending  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
determines  that,  within  the  distribution  of 
officers  not  assigned  to  units,  there  are  ex- 
isting or  anticipated  vacancies  In  the  re- 
serve grade  of  captain,  major,  or  lieutenant 
colonel,  he  may  convene  a  selection  board  to 
consider  and  recommend,  for  promotion  to 
those  grades,  officers  of  the  Army  Reserve 
who  are  In  an  active  status  and  who  are  not 
assigned  to  units  organized  to  serve  as  units, 
reserve  officers  who  are  on  £w;tlve  duty  (other 
than  for  training),  officers  of  any  Army  Re- 
sert-e  unit  organized  to  serve  as  a  unit,  and 
officers  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
for  each  zone  of  consideration  list  estab- 
lished under  secUon  3364  of  this  title  the 
minimum  service,  computed  under  section 
3360(b)  of  this  title,  that  an  officer  of  the 
appropriate  branch  must  have  to  be  placed 
on  that  list.  He  shall  require  that  each  of- 
ficer who  has  the  prescribed  service  com- 
pleted under  th.it  section,  who  is  In  an  ac- 
tive status,  and  who  is  not  assigned  to  a 
unit  organized  to  serve  as  a  unit,  be  placed 
on  that  list.  Officers  of  any  Army  Reserve 
unit  organized  to  serve  as  a  unit,  and  officers 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  the  prescrlt»ed  service  com- 
puted ifnder  that  section,  shall  also  be 
placed  on  that  list.  The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  the  number  to  be  recommended 
for  promotion  from  each  list. 

"(b)  Subject  to  section  3380  of  this  title, 
an  officer  recommended  for  promotion  under 
this  section  may  be  promoted  whenever 
there  is  a  vacancy,  but  it  is  not  mandatory 
that  the  authorized  number  be  maintained 
in  any  grade.  Each  officer  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  who  U 
recommended  by  a  selection  board  for  pro- 
motion under  this  section  and  who,  before 
the  date  on  which  he  would  be  promoted 
under  this  section,  is  appointed  in  the  next 
higher  grade  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Is  federally  recognized 
in  that  grade  shall  be  promoted  to  that  re- 
serve grade  effective  as  of  the  date  on  which 
he  is  so  recognized.  If  he  is  not  so  appointed 
in  the  next  higher  grade  In  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  federally  recognized  in 
that  grade,  he  shall,  effective  as  of  the  date 
of  the  promotion  under  this  section,  have 
his  Federal  recognition  terminated  and  be 
transferred  to  the  Army  Reserve.  Bach  of- 
ficer of  an  Army  Reserve  unit  organized  to 


serve  as  a  unit  who  is  promoted  under  this 
section  shall,  effective  as  of  the  date  of  that 
promotion,  be  transferred  from  his  unit  un- 
less, uix>n  his  projiotlon,  be  fills  a  vacancy 
In  that  unit."; 

(C)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  to  read  as  follows:  "If  the  method 
prescribed  in  clause  (2)  Is  used,  the  number 
recommended  by  the  selection  board  must  be 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  officers  listed  for 
consideration  for  the  first  time";  and 

(D)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  the 
promotion  to  a  grade  above  major  of  reserve 
officers  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  Army  Medi- 
cal Specialist  Corps,  or  the  Women's  Army 
Corps." 

( 15 )  Section  3370  is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  the  catchline  to  read  m 
follows: 

"§  3370.  Commissioned  officers:  promotion  to 
field  grade  in  certain  cases"; 

iB)  by  amending  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
determines  that,  within  the  distribution  of 
officers  not  assigned  to  units,  there  are  exist- 
ing or  anticipated  vacancies  in  the  reserve 
grade  of — 

"(1)  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corpe.  or  the 
Women's  Army  Corps; 

"(2)  colonel  In  any  other  branch;  or 

"(3)  colonel  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  or 
Army  Medical  Specialist  Corpa; 

he  may  convene  a  selection  board  to  consider 
and  recommend,  to  fill  those  vacancies,  re- 
serve officers  who  are  In  an  active  status  and 
who  are  not  assigned  to  units  organized  to 
serve  as  units,  subject  to  section  3390  of  this 
title,  reserve  officers  who  are  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training),  officers  of  any 
unit  of  the  Army  Reserve  organized  to  serve 
as  a  unit,  and  officers  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  for  each 
aone  of  ccjnslderatlon  list  established  under 
section  3364  of  this  title  the  amount  of  serv- 
ice computed  under  section  3360(b)  of  this 
title  that  an  officer  of  the  branch  concerned 
must  have  to  be  placed  on  it  for  considera- 
tion under  this  section.  So  far  as  practicable, 
the  amoxint  of  service  prescribed  shall  cor- 
respond to  that  which  an  officer  of  the 
Regular  Army  In  the  same  branch  must  have 
for  consideration  for  promotion  to  the  same 
grade.  The  Secretary  shall  require  that 
each  officer  who  is  in  an  active  status,  who  is 
not  assigned  to  a  unit  organized  to  serve  as  a 
unit,  and  who  has  the  prescribed  service  com- 
puted under  that  section,  be  placed  on  that 
list.  Officers  of  any  unit  of  the  Army  Reserve 
organized  to  serve  as  a  unit,  and  any  officer  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  the  prescribed  service  com- 
puted under  that  section,  shall  also  be  placed 
on  that  list.  He  shall  prescribe  the  number 
to  be  recommended  for  promotion  from  each 
list.";  and 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  Subject  to  section  3380  of  this  title, 
an  officer  recommended  for  promotion  under 
this  section  may  be  promoted  whenever  there 
is  a  vacancy,  but  it  is  not  mandatory  that 
the  authorized  number  be  maintained  in  any 
grade.  Each  officer  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  who  is  recom- 
mended for  promotion  under  this  section 
and  who.  before  the  date  on  which  he  would 
be  promoted  under  this  section.  Is  appointed 
In  the  next  higher  grade  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  Is  federally 
recognized  in  that  grade  shall  be  promoted 
to  that  reserve  grade  effective  as  of  the  date 
on  which  he  Is  so  recognized.  If  he  Is  not 
so  appointed  In  the  next  higher  grade  In  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  federally  recog- 
nlaed  In  that  grade,  he  shall.  efTectlve  as  of 


the  date  of   the   promotion   under   this   sec- 
tion  have  his  Federal  recognition  terminated 
and  be  transferred  to  the  Army  Reserve      An 
officer   of   the   Army   National  Guard  of   the 
United  States  may  decline  a  promotion  under 
this  section  if  the  governor  or  other  appro- 
priate    authority     of     the     State.     Territory. 
Puerto   Rico,   the  Canal   Zone,   or   the  com- 
manding general  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
National  Guard,  whichever  is  concerned,  ap- 
proves that  action.     If  an  officer  of  the  Army 
National    Guard    of    the    United    States    so 
declines  a  promotion.  hU  name  shall  be  re- 
moved   from    the    recommended    list.     Each 
officer  of  an  Army  Reserve  unit  organized  to 
serve  as  a  unit  who  is  promoted  under  this 
section  shall,  effective  as  of  the  date  of  that 
promotion,  be  transferred  from  his  unit  until 
unless  upon  his  promotion  he  fills  a  vacancy 
In   that   unit.     An    officer   of    a   unit   of   the 
Army   Reserve   organized  to  serve   as   a   unit 
may  decline  a  pw'onaotlo'^  under  this  section 
If   the   Secretary  of   the  Army,   or   an  officer 
designated  by  him.  approves  that  action  as 
being  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Army.     If 
an  officer  of  a  unit  of  the  Army  Reserve  so 
declines  a  promotion,  his  name  shall  t>e  re- 
moved   from    the    recommended    list." 
(16)    Section  3383  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "sections 
3217  and  3219"  in  subsection  (a)  and  Insert- 
ing the  words  "section  3220"  In  place  thereof; 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sen- 
tence after  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  :  "Whenever  the  Secretary  (fttermlnes 
that  a  vacancy  in  a  reserve  grade  below 
colonel  Is  one  that  may  be  filled  by  an  officer 
of  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  ofQcers  of  that 
branch  are  eligible  for  consideration  even 
though  the  vacancy  is  not  allocated  to  that 
branch";  and 

(C)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof : 

••(e)  After  July  1,  1964.  no  promotion  may 
be  made  under  this  section,  if  that  promo- 
tion would  result  in  an  excess  over  any  grade 
strength  authorized  by  section  3219  of  this 
tltle.^' 

(17)  Subsections  fa^  and  (b)  of  section 
3389  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "and  not  above  colon«l" 

(18)  Section  3391  is  amended  to  read  as 
f  ollovre : 

■'8  3391.  Commissioned     ofBcers:     officers     of 
Army  Nurse  Corps.  Army  Medical 
Specialist     Corps,     and     Women's 
Army   Corps    not   to   be  promoted 
above    certain    grades 
"A  reserve  officer  of  the  Army  Ntirse  Corps 
or  the   Army  Medical    Specialist  Corps   may 
not   be   promoted   to   a   reserve   grade   above 
colonel.      A    reserve   officer    of    the   Women's 
Army  Corpe  may   ncrt   be  promoted  to  a  re- 
serve grade  above  lieutenant  colonel." 

(19)  The  analysis  of  chapter  337  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  following  Items: 
"3364.  Commissioned    officers:    selection    for 

promotion;  order  of  promotion; 
zone  of  consideration  list;  officers 
not   aslgned   to  tuilts. 

'3366.  Commissioned  officers:  promotion  of 
first  lieutenants,  captains,  and  ma- 
jors not  assigned  to  units;  manda- 
tory consideration. 

"3367.  Commlasioned   officers:    promotion   of 
flirst  lieutenants,  cj^talns.  and  ma- 
jors   not   assigned    to    unite   to    fill 
vacancies. 
•  •  •  •  • 

'3370.  Commissioned  officers:  officers  not  as- 
signed to  units;  proniotlon  to  field 
grade  In  certain  cases. '^ 

and   inserting   the  following   items   in  place 

thereof: 

"3364.  Commissioned  officers:  selection  for 
promotion;  c«-der  of  promotion; 
zone  ot  consideration  U.-^t  decUna- 
tlcMi  of  promotion. 


'3366.  Commissioned  officer^:  promotion  of 
first  lieutenants,  captains,  and  ma- 
jors; mandatory  coiisideratlon. 

'3367.  Commissioned  officers:  promotion  of 
first  lieutenants,  captains,  and  ma- 
jors to  fill  vacancies 


'3370.  Commissioned    officers;    promotion   to 
field  grade  in  certain  cases." 

(20)  Section  3494  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end  there- 
of: "However,  a  reserve  commissioned  officer 
who  is  selected  few  participation  in  a  pro- 
gram under  which  he  will  he  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  for  at  least  one  academic  year  at 
a  civilian  school  or  college  may.  upon  his 
request,  be  ordered  to  that  duty  In  a  tem- 
porary grade  that  is  tower  than  his  reserve 
grade,   without  affecting   his  reserve  grade" 

(21)  Section  3671(a)(3)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  for  a  reserve  officer,  precedes  his  dat* 
of  entry  on  active  duty  by  a  period  com- 
puted by  adding — 

"(A)  the  years  of  service  aft<-r  June  30 
1956,  while  in  his  current  reserve  grade  or  m 
any  higher  reserve  grade,  that  are  credit-ed 
to  him  under  section  1332(a)(2)  of  this 
title: 

"(B)  the  days  and  months  of  any  part 
of  the  year  preceding  his  date  of  entry  on 
active  duty,  while  In  his  current  reserve 
grade  c«-  in  any  higher  reserve  grade,  that 
are  not  credited  to  him  under  clause  ( A  i , 
U,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  his  service  during 
that  part  of  a  year  was  satisfactory; 

••(C)  the  periods  of  active  service  while 
in  his  current  reserve  grade  cw  In  any  higher 
reserve  grade,  that  are  not  credited  to  him 
under  clause  (A)   or  (B); 

"(D)  the  periods  of  service,  while  in  lils 
current  reserve  grade  or  in  any  higher  re- 
serve grade,  that  he  has  performed  under 
sections  502,  503,  504,  or  505  of  title  32,  and 
that  are  not  credited  to  him  under  clause 
(A)    or   (B):   and 

"(E)  one  day  for  each  point  for  drill  or 
equivalent  Instruction  after  June  30,  1965, 
while  in  his  current  reserve  grade  or  in  any 
higher  reserve  grade,  that  is  credited  to  him 
under  section  1332(a)(2)(B)  of  this  title 
and  are  not  credited  to  him  under  clause 
(A)  or  (B) ." 

(22)  Sections  3841    and    3842   are   rei>ealed 

(23)  Section  3843(b)  Is  amended  b>  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "In  an  active  suitue  m  a 
reserve  grade  below  brigadier  general  and 
Inserting  the  words  "In  a  reserve  grade  be- 
low brigadier  general  who  Is  not  a  member 
erf  tine  Retired  Reserve"  in  place  thereof. 

(24)  Section    3844    Is    amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "In  an  ac- 
tive status  In  the  reserve  grade  of  major 
general  and  each  ofBcer  in  an  active  status 
in  the  reserve  grade  of  brigadier  general" 
and  liisertlng  the  words  "In  the  reserve 
grade  of  major  general  who  Is  not  a  member 
of  the  Retired  Reserve,  and  each  officer  In 
the  resene  grade  of  brigadier  general  who 
Is  not  a  member  of  the  Retired  Reserve  and" 
in  place  thereof;    and 

(B)  by  Inserting  a  comma  before  the  word 
"shall". 

(25)  Section  3847  Is  amended  to  read   as 
follows : 
"5  3847.  Twenty-five     years:      oCSc^rs     below 

lieutenant  colonel;    Arm.y   Nurse   Corpe. 

Army    Medical     Speci.^Ust     O^rps.     and 

Women's  Army  Corps 
"After  July  1,  1960,  each  officer  m  a  re.serve 
grade  below  lieutenant  colonel  who  Is  as- 
signed to  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  the  Army 
Medical  Specialist  Corps,  or  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  and  who  has  not  been  recom- 
mended for  promotion  to  the  reserve  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel  or  has  not  remained 
in  an  active  status  since  such  a  recommei:da- 
tlon,    shall.   30   days    alter   he    completes   25 


vears  of  service  computed  under  section  3853 
of  this  title  — 

••(1)  be  transferred  to  the  Rer.red  Reserve, 
if  he  16  qualified  and  applies  therefor;   or 

"  1 2 1  If  he  is  not  qualified  or  does  not  apply 
therefor,  be  discharged  from  his  reserve  ap- 
pointment" 

(26)  Section  3848  is  amended — 
(A)    by   amending  subsection    (a)    to  read 
as  follows: 

"lai  After  July  1.  1960.  except  as  provided 
in  section  3847  of  this  title,  each  officer  in 
the  reserve  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  cap- 
tain, major,  or  lieutenant  colonel  who  Is  not 
a  member  of  the  Retired  Reserve,  and  each 
officer  in  the  reserve  grade  of  major  who  Is 
assigned  to  the  Army  Nurse  Coips.  Army 
Medical  Specialist  Corps,  or  the  Women's 
Army  Gorjis,  who  has  been  recommended  for 
prornotlon  to  the  reserve  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  who  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Retired 
Reserve,  and  who  has  rem.amed  in  an  active 
statxiB  since  that  recomniendation.  shall,  30 
days  after  he  completes  28  years  of  service 
computed  under  section  3863  of  this  title — 
"(1)  be  transferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve, 
If  he  Is  qualified  and  applies  therefor;   or 

"(2)  If  he  Is  not  qualified  or  does  not  apply 
therefor,  be  discharged  from  his  reserve  ap- 
pointment"; and 

(B)  by  adding  the  following  :.ew  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof : 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  an 
officer  who  Is  assigned  t^-  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  the  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps,  or 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  and  who  would 
otherwise  be  removed  from  an  active  status 
under  subsection  lai.  may.  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Se<-ret.ary  of  the  Army,  be  retained  in 
an  active  status  but  not  lat^r  than  30  days 
after  he  completes  30  years  of  serv'lce  com- 
puted under  section  3853  of  this  title." 

(27)  Section  3849  Is  repealed 

(28)  Section  3851(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "In  an  active  status  in  the 
reserve  grade  of  colonel  or  brigadier  penerai" 
and  Inserting  the  words  "In  the  reserve 
grade  of  colonel  or  brleadler  general  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Retired  Reserve  or  the 
adjutant  general  or  assistant  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  a  State  or  Territory,  Puerto  Rico  the 
Canal  Zone,  or  the  District  of  Columbia"  In 
place  thereof. 

(291  Section  3852  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "in  an  active  status  In  the 
reserve  grade  of  major  Lrenerai"  and  Insert- 
ing the  words  "In  the  re^erve  prade  ot  major 
general  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Retired 
Reserve  or  the  adjutaiu  penerai  or  assistant 
adjutant  general  of  a  State  or  Territory. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia"  In  place  thereof 

(30)  SecUon  3853^1)  (Bi  Is  runended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  his  years  of  service  before  June  15, 
1933,  as  a  coDunissioned  officer  In  tl^e  fed- 
erally recognized  National  Guard  or  In  a 
federally  recognized  commissioned  status  In 
the  National  Guard,  and  In  the  NaUonal 
Guard  after  June  14.  1933.  if  his  service 
therein  was  continuous  from  the  date  of  his 
Federal  recognition  as  an  officer  therein  to 
the  date  of  his  appointment  in  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  and". 

(31)  Chapter   363    is   amended    by    adding 
the  following  new  section  r>t  the  ena  there- 
of: 
•'§  3855.  Retention  in  active  status  of  certain 

officers  until  age  60 
•'Notwithstanding  any  other  section  of 
this  chapter  except  sectlc^n  3846  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may.  with  the  officer's 
consent,  retain  in  an  acUve  status  a:,y  re- 
serve officer  In  the  Medical  Corj>s.  Dental 
Corps,  the  Chaplains,  the  Amw  Nurse  Corps, 
or  the  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps,  but 
iv-A  later  'han  the  date  on  which  he  bec<>mes 
60  years  of  age." 
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(  32  )  The  analysis  of  chapter  363  Is  amend- 
ed  by  striking  ou:   '-he  '  .:>!:owlng  Itama. 

"3841  Ag"?  50  Ann:,'  Nurse  Corps  or  Arrr.v 
Me<lic;U  Sp^eciallst  Corpe,  reserve 
officers  below  maj')r 

"3842  A?e  55:  Army  Nurse  Corps  or  Army 
Medical  Specialist  Corps;  reserve 
ofScers  ab<>ve  captain 

•  •  •  •  • 

"3847.  T*enty-flve     years;     Women's     Army 

Corps  majors. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"3843.  Twenty-eight  years;  Women's  Army 
C  jrps   liei.. tenant   colonels." 

ai.d    Inserting    the    followtng    lem    In    place 

thereof 

"3847  Tv.pnty-flve  years:  offlcers  below 
lieutenant  colonel;  Army  Nurse 
Corps.  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Crops,  and  Women's  Army  Corps"; 

and   adding   the  following  Item  at  the  end 
thereof ; 

"3855  Retention  in  active  status  of  certain 
officers  until  age  60." 

(33)  Section  5414  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  "f>ermanenf  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein. 

(34)  Section  5414(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  flgvire  "29,500"  and  Inserting  the 
figure  "24.500"  in  place  thereof. 

(35)  Section  5457  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  "permanent"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears In  subsection  (a)  or  (b) . 

(36)  Section  5457(b)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  word  "authorized"  before  the 
words  "number  of  such  officers". 

(37)  Section  5458  la  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  "permanent"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (a)  or  (b). 

(38)  Section  5458(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  figure  '5"  and  Inserting  the  figure 
"10"  in  place  thereof. 

(39)  Section  5458(b)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  word  "authorized"  before  the 
words  "number  of  such  oQlcers". 

(40)  Section  5505  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  foUuulng  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof 

'  d-  Any  officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  or 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  who  Is  selected  for 
participation  in  a  personnel  procurement 
program  under  which  he  will  be  ordered  to 
active  duty  for  at  least  one  academic  year 
at  a  civilian  school  or  college  may,  upon  his 
request,  be  ordered  to  that  duty  in  a  tem- 
porary grade  that  is  lower  than  his  perma- 
nent or  temporary  grade,  without  affecting 
his  permanent  or  temporary  grade." 

(41)  Section  5600(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  'who  is  not  already  an  ofli- 
cer  in  an  armed  force  in  a  permanent  grade 
above  chief  warrant  oCQcer,  W-4."  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  th^ 
end  thereof:  "The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  by 
March  1  of  each  year  on  the  number,  cate- 
gories and  grades  of  reserve  oflScers  (other 
than  in  tne  Medical  Corps  or  Dental  Corps) 
originally  appointed  In  the  reserve  grade  of 
lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  or  captain 
In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  above  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year." 

(42)  Section   5899  Is  amended— 

fA)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  t.-^.e  end  of  subsection  (a)  :  "However,  un- 
"tll  July  1,  1961,  an  officer  In  the  grade  of 
captain  is  eligible  for  consideration  for  pro- 
motion when  his  running  mate  is  eligible 
fur  consideration  for  promotion.";   and 

{B\  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  tne  e:.d  thereof 

"(h.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  a  reserve  commlssicned  officer 
In  a  permanent  grade  above  chief  warrant 
officer.  W  4.  who  has  been  in  an  Inactive 
status  may  rijt  be  co:..sidered  for  promotion 
until  at  least  one  year  after  the  date  he  Is 
returned  to  an  active  status" 


1 43 ;  Section  59u2  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof. 

"(e)  The  proration  of  an  officer  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  or  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
who  is  under  Investigation  or  against  whom 
proceedings  of  a  court-martial  or  a  board  of 
offlcers  are  pending  may  be  delayed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  until  the  Investigation 
or  proceedings  are  completed.  However,  the 
promotion  of  an  officer  may  not  be  delayed 
under  this  subsection  for  more  than  one  year 
after  the  date  he  is  selected  for  promotion 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  fur- 
ther delay  Is  necessjiry  In  the  public  Interest." 

(44)  Section  5907  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "However,  If  an  officer  has  not  es- 
tablished his  professional  and  moral  quallfl- 
cations.  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  section  6867  of  this  title, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  the 
President  approved  the  report  of  the  selec- 
tion board  that  recommended  him  for  pro- 
motion, he  Is  entitled  to  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  the  grade  to  which  promoted 
only  from  the  date  he  Is  appointed  In  that 
grade." 

(45)  The  last  sentence  of  section  6911  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "may" 
and  Inserting  the  word  "shall"  In  place 
thereof. 

(46)  Section  6389(c)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Notwithstanding  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may  defer  the  re- 
tirement or  discharge  of  such  number  of 
offlcers  serving  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  as  are  necessary  to  maintain 
the  authorized  officer  strength  of  the  Ready 
Reserve,  but  the  duration  of  such  defer- 
ment for  any  individual  officer  may  not  be 
in  excess  of  five  years  Notwithstanding  the 
first  two  sentences  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  may  defer  the  retirement  or  dis- 
charge under  this  subsection  of  an  officer 
serving  In  the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  or  above  In  the  Naval  Reserve 
or  in  the  permanent  grade  of  major  or 
above  In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  a 
period  of  time  which  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  service  In  an  active  status  which 
was  credited  to  the  officer  at  the  time  of 
his  original  appointment  or  thereafter  un- 
der any  provision  of  law.  if  the  officer  can 
complete  at  least  20  years  of  service  as  com- 
puted under  section  1332  of  this  title  dur- 
ing the  period  of  such  deferment.  Not- 
withstanding the  first  two  sentences  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may  defer  the  re- 
tirement or  discharge  under  this  subsection 
of  such  number  of  officers  serving  in  the 
permanent  grade  of  captain  or  commander 
Ln  the  Medical  Corps.  Chaplain  Corps,  or 
Dental  Corps  In  the  Naval  Reserve  as  are 
necessary  to  provide  for  mobilization  re- 
quirements." 

(47)  Section  6391(a)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  words  "or  on  the  Inactive  status 
list"   after   the   words  "active  statxis". 

(48)  Section  8212  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  figures  "8375. 
8376,"  and  Inserting  the  words  "8370  (a)  or 
(c).  8372(b)  (except  for  the  grade  of 
colonel).  8374  (except  for  the  grade  of 
colonel).  8375.  8378  (except  for  general 
officer  grades) ."  in  place  thereof; 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  words  "to  the  extent 
necessary  to  allow  the  appointment  of  reserve 
officers.  In  grades  not  above  lieutenant 
colonel,  to  fill  prescribed  mobilization  or 
active  duty  requirements"  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence;  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  not  to  fill 
one  of  those  requirements"  after  the  word 
"sections"  in  the  last  sentence. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  clause  are 
efff-ctlve  only  until  July  l.   1964. 

(49)  Section  8353  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "and  is  not 
already  a  commissioned  officer  of  an  armed 
force"  in  subsection  (a);  and 


(B)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  by  March  1 
of  each  year  on  the  number,  categories,  and 
grades  of  the  reserve  officers  (other  than 
medical  or  dental  offlcers)  originally  ap- 
pointed in  the  reserve  grade  of  captain  or 
above  during   the   preceding  calendar  year." 

(60)  Section  8361   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  the  word  "reserve"  before 
the  word  "grade"  wherever  It  occurs  in  sub- 
section (a) ;   amd 

(B)  by  adding  the  following  new  8en'.^nce 
at  the  end  of  the  subsection  (e)  :  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  title. 
such  a  reserve  commissioned  officer  may  not 
be  considered  for  promotion  until  at  least 
one  year  after  the  date  on  which  he  Is  re- 
turned to  an  active  status." 

(61)  Section  8362(e)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  a  board  that  Is  to  recommend  offlcers  for 
promotion  whom  It  considers  to  be  the  best 
qualified  may  recommend  only  those  officers 
whom  it  also  considers  to  be  fully  qualified." 
(53)    Section  8363  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  figure  "8372"  In 
subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  the  figures 
"8366.  8372.  or  8373  '   In  place  thereof; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  words  "8379,  or 
8380  of  this  title  or  subsection  (f)"  In  sub- 
section (e)  and  Inserting  the  words  "or  8379 
of  this  title  or  subsection  (f)  or  (g)"  In 
place  thereof;  and 

(C)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"(g)  The  promotion  of  a  reserve  commis- 
sioned officer  who  Is  under  Investigation  or 
against  whom  proceedings  of  a  court-mar- 
tial or  a  board  of  offlcers  are  pending  may  be 
delayed  until  the  Investigation  or  proceed- 
ings are  completed.  However,  a  promotion 
may  not  be  delayed  under  this  subsection 
for  more  than  one  year  after  the  date  he  is 
selected  for  promotion  unless  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  detemlnes  that  a  further 
delay   Is    necessiry    In    the   public   Interest." 

(53)  Section  8366  is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  (e)(2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  all  service  before  June  15,  1933.  as 
a  commissioned  officer  In  the  federally  recog- 
nized National  Guard  or  in  a  federally  recog- 
nized conunlasioned  status  In  the  National 
Guard,  and  In  the  National  Guard  after  June 
14.  1933.  If  his  service  therein  was  continu- 
ous from  the  date  of  his  Federal  recognition 
as  an  officer  therein  to  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment In  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States;  and"  ;  and 

(  B|  by  amending  subsection  (f )  to  read  M 
follows : 

"(f)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  the 
promotion  to  a  grade  above  major  of  any  Air 
Force  nurse  or  medical  specialist  or  any  fe- 
male reserve  officer  who  Is  not  designated 
under  section  8067(a)-(d)  or  (g)-(n  of  this 
title  or  appointed  In  the  Air  Force  with  a 
view  to  designation  under  that  section." 

(54)  The  last  sentence  of  section  8367(c) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "However,  the 
number  recommended  by  the  selection  board 
must  be  at  least  80  percent  of  those  listed 
for  consideration  for  the  first  time." 

(56)  Section  8368  Is  amended— 
(A)    by  amending  subsection   (a)    to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  In  this  chapter,  'deferred  officer' 
means  any  of  the  following  officers  who  has 
been  considered,  for  the  first  time  under 
this  chapter,  by  a  selection  board  for  pro- 
motion to  the  next  grade  higher  than  his 
current  Reserve  grade  but  not  recommended 
for  that  promotion,  who  has  been  examined 
for  the  first  time  for  Federal  recognition  In 
the     next     grade     higher     than     hU     cur- 


rent reserve  grade,  but  found  not  quali- 
fied for  that  recognition,  or  who  has  been 
recommended  or  found  qualified  and  de- 
clined that  promotion : 

"(1)  An  officer  in  the  reserve  grade  of  f.rst 
lieutenant  or  captain. 

"(2)  An  officer  In  the  reserve  grade  of  ma- 
jor, other  than  an  Air  Force  nurse  or  medical 
specialist  or  a  female  officer  who  Is  not  desig- 
nated under  section  8067(a) -(d)  or  (g)-(l) 
of  this  title  or  appointed  In  the  Air  Force 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  that  sec- 
tion."; 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  words  ".  or  Is  recom- 
mended and  declines  the  promotion"  after 
the  words  "not  recommended  for  promo- 
tion" In  subsection  (f);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  the  words  ".  or  is  rec- 
ommended or  found  qualified  and  declii.e? 
the  promoUon"  after  the  words  "found  quali- 
fied  for  Federal   recognition"  In  subsection 

(g)- 

(56)  Section  8370  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  "captain"  In 
subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  the  word  "ma- 
jor" In  place  thereof;  and 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(c)  A  reserve  officer  who  Is  designated  tu* 
an  Air  Force  nurse  or  medical  specialist  may 
be  promoted  to  a  reserve  grade  above  major 
only  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  number  author- 
lied  by  the  Secretary  for  that  category." 

(57)  Section  837a(b)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secreu^ry  considers 
that  the  number  of  offlcers  In  the  reserve 
grade  of  captain,  major,  lieutenant  colonel. 
or  colonel  In — 

"(1)  any  unit  of  the  Air  Fxirce  Reserve 
that  is  In  the  Ready  Reeerve  and  Is  not  on 
active  duty  or  Is  on  active  duty  for  training; 
or 

"(2)  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  In  positions  to 
be  filled  by  offlcers  with  a  mobilization  as- 
signment in  the  Beady  Reserve; 
Is  or  may  become  unbalanced,  he  may  di- 
rect that  a  number  specified  by  him  be  se- 
lected from  offlcers  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
who  are  in  the  Ready  Reserve,  who  are  not  on 
active  duty  or  are  on  active  duty  for  training. 
but  who  are  determined  to  be  specially 
qualified  for.  and  available  to  fill,  those 
vacancies  Selection  for  promotion  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  under  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed  In  the  first  two  sentences 
of  section  8367(c)  of  this  title,  but  no  offi- 
cer may  be  selected  for  promotion  under  this 
subsection  unless  he  Is  fully  qualified  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  concerned." 

(58)  Section  8373  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"5  8373.  Commissioned  offlcers:  Air  Force  Re- 
serve; promotion  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral and  major  general 

"(a)  Offlcers  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  may 
be  promoted  to  the  reserve  grades  of  briga- 
dier general  and  major  general  to  fill  vacan- 
cies In  those  grades. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
furnish  the  name  of  an  officer  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  who  Is  assigned  to  the  duties 
of  a  general  officer  of  the  next  higher  re- 
serve grade,  and  who  meets  standards  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  a  selection 
board  for  consideration  for  promotion  to 
that  grade.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 
furnish  to  the  board  tor  consideration  for 
promotion  to  that  grade  the  njimes  of  such 
additional  officers  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
In  the  reserve  grade  of  colonel  or  brig'^dler 
general,  as  the  case  may  be.  who  are  ftsslgned 
to  the  duties  of  a  general  officer  :  the 
next  higher  reserve  grade  an  he  determines 
to  be  available  and  wh<  rrreet  standards  pre- 
scribed by  him 

"(c)  Of  those  offlcers  considered  under 
subsection  (b).  the  seiection  btjard  shall  rec- 
ommend the  bept  qualified  of  those  whom  it 
determines  to  meet  the  standards  prescribed 


by  the  Secretary  and  U?  be  fully  qualified 
lor  promotion. 

"(d)  This  section  Is  not  effective  after  Jui.e 
30.    1964  " 

■S9i  Se<:non  8376(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "to  fill  a  vacancy"  and 
Inserting  the  words  "under  section  8373  or 
8376  of  this  title"  In  place  Uiere<jf. 

(60)    Section   8376    Is    amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  word.'-  '  .  and  who 
was  promoted  to  that  temporary  grade  under 
a  general  selection  txsard  procedure,"  In  sub- 
section (a) ; 

(B)  by  amending  the  first  two  sentences 
erf  subsection  (o  to  read  as  follows  "A 
reserve  officer  who  Is  serving  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training)  in  a  temporal y 
grade  that  Is  higher  than  his  reserve  grade 
retains  that  temporary  grade  If  he  is  released 
from  active  duty  t)efore  completing  the 
amount  of  service  prescribed  In  section  8363 
(a)  of  this  title  or  before  applying  for  pro- 
motion under  subsection  (a).  When  he 
completes  that  amount  of  service  and  ap- 
plies, or  If.  having  completed  that  amount 
of  service  before  being  released  from  active 
duty,  he  applies,  tm  officer  covered  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  promoted  to  the  next 
lUgher  reserve  grade,  without  regard  to 
vacancies"; 

(C)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  :  "This  subsec- 
tion does  not  apply  to  promotion  lo  the 
reserve  grade  of  brigadier  general  or  major 
general.",   and 

(D)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  therecrf : 

"(d)  An  offlcer  who  Is  released  from  active 
duty  after  being  promoted  to  a  reserve  gen- 
eral officer  grade  under  this  section  becomes 
subject  to  section  8376  of  this  title" 

(61)  Section  8377(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  ".  except  as  provided  In 
sections  1006  and  1006  of  this  title,  be  Uans- 
ferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve.  If  he  Is  quail- 
fled  and  applies  therefor,  or  be  discharged 
from  his  reserve  appointment"  and  Inserting 
the  words  "be  treated  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  deferred  offlcers  In  section  8846  of 
this   title"  In  place  thereof. 

(62)  Section    8380   U   amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "Elxcept  ae 
provided  In  subsection  (c).  a"  In  subsection 
(b)  and  Inserting  the  word  "A"  in  place 
thereof; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  la£t  6ent<>nce  of 
subsecUon  (b)  and  inserting  the  following 
in  place  thereof:  "If  he  has  completed  the 
period  of  active  duty  (other  than  for  train- 
ing) that  he  Is  required  by  law  or  regulation 
to  perform  as  a  member  of  a  Reser\e  com- 
ponent and  declines  the  temporary  appoint- 
ment, he  shall  be  released  from  active  duty. 
If  he  has  not  completed  that  period  of  active 
duty,  he  shall  be  retained  on  active  duty  In 
the  grade  In  which  he  was  serving  before 
the  promotion  and  may  not  be  released  from 
active  duty  on  his  application  until  he 
completes  the  period  of  active  duty  he  Is  so 
required  by  law  or  regulation  to  perform"; 
and 

(C)  by  repealing  subsection  (c) . 

(63)  Section  8494  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end  there- 
of :  "However,  a  Reserve  commissioned  officer 
who  U  selected  for  participation  In  a  pro- 
gram under  which  he  will  be  ordered  to 
active  duty  for  at  least  one  academic  year 
at  a  civilian  school  or  college  may.  upon  his 
request,  be  ordered  to  that  duty  in  a  tem- 
porarv  grade  that  Is  lower  than  hl5  Reserve 
grade"   without   affecting  his   reserve   crade." 

(64)  Section  8571(a)(3)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3 )  for  a  reserve  offlcer.  pwecedes  his  date 
.f  entry  on  active  duty  by  a  period  com- 
pvited   by   adding- 

"(A)  the  years  of  service  after  June  30 
1955,  while  In  hl£  current  reserve  grade  or 
In   any  higher  reserve  grade,   that  are  cred- 


ited   to    him    under    section    1332(a)(2)     of 
this  title. 

■  iBi  the  days  and  months  of  any  part 
of  the  year  preceding  his  date  of  entry  on 
active  duty,  while  in  his  current  reserve 
erade  or  in  any  higher  reserve  grade,  that 
are  not  credited  to  him  under  clause  i  A  if 
under  reguiation.s  to  be  prescribed  by  tiae 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Fi>rce  his  service  during 
that    part    of   ;»   year    was    satisfactory: 

"(C>  the  pen<.>cl£  of  at!;\t'  service,  while  in 
his  current  reserve  grade  or  m  any  higher 
reserve  grade,  that  are  not  credit-ed  tc  him 
under  clause  (A(  or  (Bi. 

"iD)  the  periods  of  service,  while  in  his 
cvuTent  reser\  e  grade  or  in  any  higher  re- 
.serve  grade,  that  he  has  perfornied  unc  er 
section  502.  503,  504,  or  505  of  title  32  euid 
that  are  not  credited  to  him  under  clause 
t  A  )  or  (Hi,  and 

"(E)  one  day  for  each  point  lor  drill  or 
equivalent  instruction  after  June  30.  1955 
while  In  his  current  reserve  grade  or  i:.  ;=u':y 
higher  reserve  grade,  that  i£  credited  '<  h:ni 
under  section  1332(a)(2)(B)  of  thl?  title 
and  not  credited  to  him  under  clause  {A) 
or   (B)  ." 

(65)  Section  8819(b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  by  section  "005 
of  this  title  each  second  lieutenant  of  tiie 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  who 
completes  three  years  of  service  computed 
under  section  8360(e)  of  this  title.  \r.  that 
grade  shall  be  discharged  from  his  reserve 
appointment  If  he  Is  found  to  be  not  quali- 
fied for  promotion,  unless  before  he  com- 
pletes that  service  he  is  appointed  in  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant  by  the  governor  or 
other  appropriate  authority  of  the  Jtirlsdic- 
tlon  concerned  " 

(66)  Sections   8841    and   8S42   are   repealed 

(67)  Section    8843    Is    i^iended — 

(A)  by  amending  the  catchllne  to  read  as 
follows : 

"5  8843.  Age  60:  reserve  officers  below  major 
general,  except  those  covered  by 
section  8845  of  this  title";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  words  ".  except  an 
offlcer  coverd  by  section  8845  of  this  title" 
after    the   words   "major    general". 

(68)  Section  8844  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  the  c^-itchllne  to  read  as 
follows : 

"I  8844.  Age  62:   reserve  major  generals,  ex- 
cept those  covered  by  section  8845 
of  this  title";  and 
(Bi    by  striking  out  the  words  "the  Chief 
of  the  National  Guard   Bureau  '  and  insert- 
ing the  words  "an  otScer  covered  by  section 
8845  of  this  title"  In   place  /thereof. 

(69)  Section  8845  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  the  cauhlme  to  read  as 
follows 

"§  8845  Age  64  Chief  of  National  Guard 
Bureau;    adjutants    general",    and 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  wordf  or  adjutant 
general  of  a  State  or  Territory.  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  District  of  Columbia" 
after  the  words  "National  Guard  Bureau". 

(70)  Section  8847  is  amended  tc  read  as 
follows : 

■§  8847.  Twenty-five    years:     female    reserve 
officers    below    lieutenant    colonel, 
except  thoee  designated  under  sec- 
tion   8067    (a) -(d)    or    ig)-(i)    of 
this    title;    Air    Force    nurses    and 
medical  sf>eciallsts 
"(a)    After     June     30,     1960,     each     fenxiUe 
cornmlssloned    offlcer      and    each    Air    Force 
nurse    or    medical    specialist,    who    Is    in    an 
active  status  in  a  reserve  grade  below  lieu- 
tenant colonel    except  an  officer  whose  name 
Is  on  a  recommended   list  for  promotion   to 
that    reserve    erade.    shall     30    days-    after    he 
completes  25  vears  of  service  computed  under 
section  8853  of  this  title — 

"( 1 )  be  transferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve, 
If  he  IS  qualified  and  applies  therefor;   or 
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"  I  3 )  Lf  he  i«  not  qualified  or  does  not  apply 
therefor,  be  discharged  from  his  reserve 
appointment. 

"(b)  Thia  section  does  not  apply  to  female 
commissioned  officers  who  are  deslpnated 
under  section  8067  (a)-(d)  or  (g)-(lj  of 
this  title." 

(71)  Section  8843  is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"}  8348.  Twenty-eight  years  reserve  first 
lieutenants,  captains,  majors,  and 
lieutenant  colonels 

"(a>  After  June  30,  1960,  each  officer  in  an 
active  s^atu-s  ir.  the  ref-erve  ijrade  oJ  first 
lieutenant,  captain,  or  major,  except  an  of- 
ficer covered  by  section  ^i847  of  thi.s  title. 
and  each  officer  In  an  active  status  In  the 
reserve  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  who  Is 
not  on  a  recommended  Ust  for  promotion  to 
the  reserve  erade  -..'  colr.eX.  shall.  30  days 
after  he  completes  28  v^ars  of  service  com- 
puted under  section  B863  of  this  title — 

"(1)  be  transferred  t<^  the  Re'ired  Reserve 
If  he  Is  qualified  and  applies  therefor;  or 

"(2)  if  h"  Is  not  qualified  or  does  not 
apply  therefor,  be  dlschareed  fr^^im  his  re- 
serve app'.:r.*ment. 

"<b)  N' ,>tw:thitandlng  subsection  (a),  an 
Air  Force  r.ur~.e  or  medical  specialist  who  Is 
In  the  reserve  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  or 
a  female  officer  who  Is  not  designated  under 
section  8067(a) -(d  I  or  (gi-H)  of  this  title 
and  who  is  in  the  reserve  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant col-nel,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  be  retained  In  an 
active  sta'us  if  he  would  otherwise  be  re- 
moved from  an  active  status  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  An  officer  may  not  be  retained  In 
an  active  status  under  this  section  later 
than  30  davs  after  he  completes  30  years  of 
service  computed  under  section  8853  of  this 
Utle  " 

(72)  Section  8849  Is  repealed. 

I  (73)  Section  88ol(a)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  words  except  for  the  adjutant 
general  or  a^istart  adjutant  general  of  a 
State  or  Territory.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  the  District  of  Columbia"  after  the 
words  "After  June  30.  I960." 

1 74)  Section  8852(a)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  words  'except  for  the  adjutant 
general  or  assistant  adjutant  general  of  a 
State  or  TerrUory,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  the  District  of  Columbia"  after  U^,e 
words.  "After  June  30.  1960." 

f75)  Section  8853(2)  ts  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

"•2)  ai:  service  bef  >re  June  15.  193^.  as  a 
commissioned  officer  m  the  federally  recog- 
nized National  Guard  or  In  a  fcderallV  recog- 
nized cummlssloned  sta'us  In  the  National 
Ou.^rd,  and  in  the  National  Guard  after  June 
14,  1933.  If  his  service  therein  was  continu- 
ous from  the  date  _,:  !-,is  P-dera]  recognition 
as  an  officer  therein  to  the  da»e  of  his  ap- 
pointment In  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  State*:  and" 

(76  )  Chapter  863  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section   at  the  end  thereof: 

"S  8855    Retention   in   active   status   of   cer- 
'  tain  officers  until  age  60 

"Notwlth.-tanding  any  other  section  of  this 
chapter  except  section  8846.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  may.  with  the  officers'  consent, 
retain  in  an  active  status  any  reserve  officer 
of  the  Air  Force  who  Is  designated  as  a 
medlca!  officer,  dental  officer,  chaplain.  Air 
Force  nurse,  or  Air  Force  medical  specialist, 
but  not  :a:er  than  the  date  up<.n  which  he 
becomes  60  years  of  age   ' 

(77)    The  analysis  of  chapter  863  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  fnlicwlng  items. 
"8841.  Age    50      female    reserve    nurses    and 

medical  specialists  below  major. 
"8842.   Age    55:     female    reserve    nurses    and 
medical  specialists  ab<!ve  captain 

"8843.  Age   60:    reserve   officers    bel.w    maj^r 
Senerul. 


"8844.  Age  62  reserve  major  genera"^,  ex- 
cept Chief  of  National  Ouaj-d  Bu- 
reau. 

'8845  Age  64  Chief  of  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau. 

•  a  •  •  • 

'8847  Twenty-five  years  female  reserve  of- 
ficers below  lieutenant  colonel,  ex- 
cept those  designated  under  sec- 
tion 8067  of  this  title. 

•  •  •  •  • 
'8849    Twei:ty-elght    years:     female     reserve 

lieutenant  colonels,  except  thc>6e 
designated  tinder  section  8067  of 
this  title." 

and    Inserting   the   following    Items    In    place 

thereof 

"8843  Ag«'  60  reserve  -^fflcers  below  major 
genera'.  !-x<:ppt  *.'.  se  ri  vered  by  sec- 
t:    n  B8-15  'f  thl-  '!•> 

"8844.  Age  62  re-erve  niajor  generals,  ex- 
/  cept  those  covered  by  section  8845 
of  this  title, 

"8845  Age  64  Chief  of  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau; adjutants  general. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"8847  Twenty-five  years:  female  reserve  of- 
ficers below  lieutenant  colonel,  ex- 
cept tho8e  designated  under  section 
8067(a)-(d)  or  (g)-(l)  of  this  title; 
Air  Force  nurses  and  medical  spe- 
cialists."; 

and   adding   the   following  new  Item   at  the 

end  thereof: 

'88.55    Retention  in  active  status  of  certain 
officers  until  age  60." 
Sec.    2.  Title    14.    United    States    Code,    is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )    Section    772    is    anieiidf-d    to    read    as 
follows : 

"J  772.  Authorized  number  of  officers 

"(a)  The  authorized  number  of  officers  In 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  active  status 
Is  5.000.  The  actual  number  of  Reserve  offi- 
cers In  active  status  at  any  time  shall  not 
exceed  these  authorized  numbers  unless  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  that  a  greater 
number  Is  necessary  for  planned  mobiliza- 
tion requirements,  or  unless  such  excess 
shall  result  directly  from  the  operation  of 
mandatory  provisions  of  this  or  other  laws. 
"lb)  The  authorized  number  of  officers  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  active  status  In 
each  of  the  grades  below  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  shall  be  a  percentage  of  the  total 
authorized  number  of  such  officers  in  ac- 
tive status  below  the  grade  of  rear  admiral, 
and  shall  be  1  5  p»ercent  In  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain, 7  0  percent  In  the  grade  of  commander, 
22  0  percent  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander, 37  0  percent  In  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant, and  32  5  percent  In  the  combined 
grades  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  en- 
sign, except  that  when  the  actual  number 
of  Coast  Guard  Reserve  officers  In  an  active 
status  in  any  grade  Is  less  than  the  number 
which  Is  so  authorized,  the  difference  may 
be  applied  to  Increase  the  authorized  num- 
ber In  any  lower  grade  or  grades.  No  Re- 
serve officer  shall  be  reduced  In  rank  or  grade 
solely  because  of  a  reduction  In  an  au- 
thorized number  provided  In  this  subsection. 
The  authorized  number  of  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  officers  in  an  active  status  In  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  shall  be  two. 

'\c)  The  Secretary  may  determine  the 
number  of  Reserve  officers  In  each  grade  who 
may  be  promoted  annually  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subchapter  The  n'omber 
which  shall  be  so  determined  for  each  grade 
shall  be  the  number  deemed  to  be  necessary 
to  provide  equitable  opportunity  for  pro- 
motion among  succeeding  groups  of  Reserve 
officers  and  an  adequate  continuing  strength 
of  Reserve  officers  in  an  active  status,  ai.d 
shall  not  cause  the  number  of  Reserve  offi- 
cers In  active  status  In  any  grade  U)  exceed 


the  nurnl>er  authorized  In  thl.*  section  fur 
thai  grade    " 

{'i  >  Section  773  Is  anaended  by  striking  out 
the  WMrds  "who  holds  no  appointment  as  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Armed  Forres" 

t'    C'h.ip*er    21    IS    amended    by    inserting 
tiie   foii.iWUig   new   section   after   section   787. 

"i  787a.  Excessive  number:  elimination  from 
active  status  to  provide  a  flow  of 
promotion 

"fa)  Notwltl.standlne  any  ;ther  provisions 
of  this  title,  wherever  the  Herreturv  shall  de- 
t.ermlne  It  to  be  necessary  ti  ;  r  ■  !•  .i  .steady 
flow  of  promotions  or  that  there  is  an  ex- 
cessive number  nf  [t/>servp  ofTlfers  Ir,  an  active 
status  in  any  grade,  he  may  oiuene  a  b',.,\.rd 
which  shall  consider  all  such  Reserve  officers 
of  that  grade  In  an  active  status  not  on  a<  - 
tlve  duty  The  Secretary  shall  direct  the 
board  to  select  and  recommend  by  name  a 
specified  number  of  such  officers  for  reten- 
tion In  an  active  status. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  in  the  ca>;e  of  an 
officer  not  recommended  for  retention  In  an 
active  status  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Transfer  the  officer  to  the  Retired  Re- 
serve If  he  Is  qualified  and  applies  for  trans- 
fw; 

•*(2)  Transfer  the  officer  to  the  Inactive 
Status  List,  if  qualified;  or 

"(3)   Discharge  the  officer." 

(4)  The  analysis  of  chapter  21  Is  •BMBdad 
by  inserting  the  following  new  item  betwea 
Items  787  and  788: 

"TSTa.  I^eesEive  number;  elimination  from 
active  status  to  provide  a  flow  of 
promotion. - 

Sec.  3.  Section  20  of  the  Act  of  September 
2.  1958,  Public  Law  85-881  (72  Stat.  1659), 
Is  rep>ealed. 

Sec.  4.  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  September 
2.  1958.  Public  Law  85-861  (72  Stat.  1560).  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "and  who 
was  not  a  commissioned  officer  of  an  armed 
force"  and  inserting  the  words  ".  or  who  was 
transferred  to  a  special  branch  of  that  corps 
In  the  lowest  grade  of  that  branch  or  corps" 
In  place  thereof 

Sbc  5  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  except  eect-on  1001  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  discharge  or  trans- 
fer to  the  Retired  Reserve  (because  of  his 
length  of  service)  of  any  reserve  officer  of 
the  Army  who — 

(1)  was  originally  appointed  as  a  reserve 
crfficer  before  September  3,  1954, 

(2)  upon  completing  the  number  of  years 
of  service,  computed  under  section  3853(2)  of 
Utle  10.  at  which  his  discharge  or  tranafer 
to  the  Retired  Reserve  would  otherwise  be 
required,  has  not,  because  of  hardship  or 
circumstances  beyond  his  control,  completed 
20  years  of  service  computed  under  section 
1332  of  title  10,  but  who  could  complete  that 
amount  of  service  before  becoming  60  years 
of  age;  and 

(3)  has  remained  in  an  active  status  since 
September  3.  1954; 

may  be  deferred  until  he  completes  that 
amount  of  service  If  he  can  complete  It  be- 
fore he  becomes  60  years  of  age. 

Skc.  6  A  reserve  officer  who  Is  dej>igi.<iu-d 
as  an  Air  Force  nurse  or  medical  specialist, 
or  a  female  reserve  officer  of  the  Air  Force 
(Other  than  an  officer  designated  under  sec- 
Uon  8067  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code), 
who,  after  June  30.  1956,  and  before  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  received  a  temporary 
appointment  under  secUon  8442  of  that 
Utle.  In  a  grade  higher  than  hLs  reser%p  grade 
may.  If  he  applies  within  one  year  after  t;.e 
enactment  of  this  Act.  be  promo'ed  to  a  re- 
serve grade  equal  to  that  terapwrary  grade 
if  he  Is  otherwise  eligible  for  promotion  to 
that  grade  under  sectlor  8363(a^  of  that 
tlUe. 

Sec.  7,  Section  29(a)  of  the  Act  of  August 
10.  1956.  chapter  liHl.  as  amended  (6  UiiC. 
30ri,  Is  amended   by  striking  out   the  words 
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"calendar  year"  wherever  they  appear  therein 
and  inserting  the  words  "S.-^cai  year"  in  place 
thereof. 

Sec.  8  Effective  August  10  lOSfl  sectl-^n 
601  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  nf  iv<49. 
ELS  amended  (37  U.S.C.  301).  is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  words  "Air  Force  Reserve."  af- 
ter the  word  "Naval  Reserve,"  »  ;ier'  ver  they 
appear  therein. 

Sbc.  9  Until  July  1.  1964.  the  ntunber  of 
line  officers  In  an  active  status  In  the  Naval 
Reserve  In  the  grade  of  commander  may  ex- 
ceed the  number  authorized  for  that  grade 
by  section  5457(b)  of  Utle  10,  United  States 
Code. 

Mrs  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  bill, 
H  R.  8186.  ts  known  as  Omnibus  Amend- 
ments to  the  Reserve  Officer  Personnel 
Act  of  1954.  GenerfiOly  speaking,  this 
bill  will  increase  the  promotion  oppor- 
tunity for  Army  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
officers  under  certain  circumstances  and, 
at  the  same  time,  will  permit  certain 
officers  an  additional  period  of  time  in 
order  to  qualify  for  Reserve  retirement, 
rather  than  being  eliminated  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  1954  act. 

Mr  President,  when  the  basic  legis- 
lation was  passed  in  1954.  it  was  known 
that  further  amendments  would  be  re- 
quired after  the  statute  had  been  in 
operation  for  a  few  years.  H  R  8186 
contains  amendments  to  tlie  1954  act 
needed  to  meet  certain  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  past  few  years  in 
the  Reserve  structure. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  long  and  com- 
plicated bill  containing  well  over  100 
amendments  to  existing  law.  The  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee and,  so  far  as  1  know,  is  non- 
controversial.  There  is  before  each 
Member  a  detailed  160-pa«e  committee 
report  on  the  matter.  I  have  prepared 
a  floor  statement  discussmg  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  this  legislation.  Rather 
than  unnecessarily  delay  the  Senate, 
however.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  my  statement  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  order  for  the  Senate  to  proceed 
immediately  with  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  iuelf 

There  bemg  no  objection,  tlie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKD.  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatoe  Smith  of  Maine  oi» 
HR  8186,  AMErroiNC  Tmxs  10  and  14, 
Unitxo  States  Code.  WrrH  Hc^Ptcr  to  Re- 
serve CctMMiasxoNEo  Orricxas  or  tkz 
AaMXD  FoBCXS 

Mr  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
HR  8186  ThU  u^easure  U  known  as  the 
Omnibus  Amcndmeiiu  to  the  Reserve  Officer 
Personnel  Act  of  1954  The  basic  legislation 
enacted  In  1954  provided  for  the  first  time 
a  detailed  statutory  system  for  the  promo- 
tion and  elimination  of  Reserve  officers  for 
all  of  the  armed  services  It  was  realized 
at  that  time  that  further  amendments  might 
be  required  after  the  statute  had  been  in 
operation  for  a  few  years. 

The  pending  bill.  HR  8186.  makes  certain 
amendments  In  the  1954  legislation  in  view 
of  certain  changes  that  have  occurred  In  the 
Reserve  structure  of  the  Armed  Forces  sine*- 
1954. 

Generally  speaking,  tae  bill  incrt-Ases  the 
promotion  opportut.iiy  T.>r  Ar;j.y  ai.d  Kir 
Force  Reserve  offl  ers  :  d<r  certain  circum- 
stances, and  at  the  sajne  time,  will  permit 
certain  officers  an  additional  opporttmlty  to 
qualify  for  retirement  rather  than  being 
otherwise  eliminated  under  certain  provi- 
sions   of    the    1954    act.      This    bill    U    some- 


what long  and  complicated.  cx>:italnirg  weU 
over    1(X)   amendments    to   existing   law. 

There  is  before  each  member  of  the  Senate 
a  detahed  commifee  rep'  rt  containing  an 
ex.pi.iiia-. ion  of  all  the  cna.iipe8  nuidt  ;:.  exiil- 
Ing  law  Mr  President.  i;.y  stateniPiii  wUi 
coafiiie  Itself  to  ine  pnncipiti  leaiurcs  of 
the   bill. 

( 1  )  Increased  promotion  opportunity  for 
certain   officers. 

The  bill  would  permit  unit  Reserve  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  to  be  eligible 
for  promotion  In  their  own  units,  despite 
the  fact  that  their  promotions  would  result 
in  an  overage  under  the  overall  statutory 
ceilings  for  the  various  Reserve  grades  for 
each  service.  The  authority  to  exceed  the 
authorized  ceilings  would  be  limited  to  the 
grades  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below. 
Moreover,  the  authority  to  exceed  the  au- 
thorized percentages  for  this  purpose  would 
expire  on  July  1,  1964.  Tills  4 -year  period 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
to  meet  their  immediate  problem  and  at 
the  same  time  will  provide  the  Congress 
with  the  opportunity  to  review  this'  matter 
at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  amend- 
ment granting  additional  promotional  au- 
thority is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  Army 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  units,  unit  promo- 
tions in  the  middle  Reserve  grades;  namely, 
major  and  lieutenant  colonel,  are  frozen  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  services  are  over  strength 
under  their  overall  grade  ceilings.  As  we 
all  know,  the  Reserve  units  are  a  vital  part 
of  our  Reserve  structure,  since  they  are  the 
principal  components  of  our  Reserve  combat 
structure  The  bill  makes  It  possible  for  a 
Reserve  officer  to  be  considered  for  promo- 
tion to  the  next  higher  grade  If  there  is  a 
vacancy  within  his  oun  unit  structure,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  his  promotion  would  re- 
sult in  an  ejccess  under  the  total  authorized 
grrde  structure  for  the  entire  service. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  Army 
unit  re.serve  officers  will  be  eligible  for  pro- 
motion (11  under  the  so-called  mandatory 
promotion  system  under  which  officers  are 
considered  for  promotion  to  certain  phase 
points  in  their  career  b€wed  on  time  In  grade 
and  total  years  of  service,  and  (2)  also  un- 
der the  so-called  overall  vacancy  system, 
under  which  officers  may  compete  on  a  serv- 
Icpwtde  basis  where  there  are  vacancle.'?  In 
particular  grades  und<»r  the  overall  statutory 
grade  structure  Under  present  law  the 
mandatory  and  overall  vacancy  promotion 
systems  apply  only  to  nonunlt  officers.  The 
change  made  by  the  bill  will  remove  the 
dlsUnction  between  unit  and  nonunlt  offi- 
cers m  this  regard  and  also  make  the  Army 
provisions  generally  parallel  the  Air  Force 
provisions  In  this  respect. 

(2)  Authority  to  make  Initial  Reserve  ap- 
pointments In  excess  of  the  authorized  grade 
ceilings 

The  bill  would  permit  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  to  make  Initial  Reserve  appointments 
in  excess  of  the  authorized  grade  ceilings  In 
order  to  meet  active  duty  and  mobilization 
requirements  This  authority  would  expire 
on  July  1.  1964.  and  Is  limited  to  the  grades 
of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below.  TTils  au- 
thority I*  needed  since  no  original  app>otnt- 
ments  can  be  made  at  all  In  certain  grades 
in  the  Army  and  AJr  Force  due  to  overaerpp 
under  the  authorized  grade  ceilings  T^.ere 
are  certain  specialized  areas  where  Indlvld- 
\ials  with  special  skills  may  be  needed  to 
meet  a  specific  mobilization  shortacre. 

The  conmiittee  added  language  providing 
that  the  services,  will  submit  an  annuaJ  re- 
jiort  regarding  new  Reserve  appointments 
made  In  the  grades  of  cnptaln  and  ab-^ve 
It  would  be  expected  that  this  authority 
would  be  used  where  the  skills  of  a  par- 
ticular individual  are  needed  to  meet  a 
specific  shortage  At  the  same  time,  the 
services  should  exercise  great  care  In  the 
u.se  of  this  authority  and  avoid  any  appoint- 


ments where  the  indU-lduals  might  appiy  for 
the  principal  purpose  oj  surcruing  later  re- 
tirement be:.etit6  A  case  in  pMini  m;ght  be 
where  a  regular  )fficer  h.LS  reslcned  from  the 
service  but  desircj  \r'  rece.ve  .;  Reserve  com- 
mission for  the  pnncipa;  purp  >se  oT  oe-f-rn- 
Ing  eligible  for  Re.«»'r\  e  ret-.r<'mprjt  brnrflte 
■  3  '  Privilege  of  A.^mv  Re.serve  and  National 
Guard  unit  officers  t-n  decline  their  pro- 
motions. 

Undw  existing  regulations  an  officer  in  an 
Army  Reserve  or  Army  National  Guard  unit 
cannot  remain  assigned  to  that  unit  unless 
he  occupies  a  position  authorized  for  his 
grade  The  application  of  the  mandatory 
and  overall  promotion  systems  to  unit  officers 
win  cause  many  t«5  be  selected  to  grades  for 
which  there  Is  no  vacancy  within  the  unit. 
The  bill  provides  that,  upon  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  an  Army  Reserve 
unit  officer  may  decline  his  promotion  for  a 
period  up  to  3  years  'With  respect  to  unit 
officers  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  It  pro^vldes  that  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor  concerned  an  officer 
may  decline  his  promotion  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  3  years. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  in  his  discretion  may  ex- 
tend the  3-year  period  of  declination  for 
Army  National  Guard  officers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Alaskan  Scouts  or  who  are  as- 
signed to  air  defense  missile  sites. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  note  a 
House  pro-vlsion  that  was  deleted  by  the 
committee.  This  would  have  provided  that 
unit  officers  of  the  Air  National  Guard  eind 
Air  Reserve  units  who  are  promoted  under 
the  mandatory  promotion  system  could  re- 
main In  their  unit  despite  the  absence  of  a 
unit  vacancy  In  the  grade  to  which  they  were 
promoted.  TTils  would  have  applied  to  first 
lieutenants  promoted  to  captain  and  certain 
captains  promoted  to  major  with  professional 
qualifications.  The  committee  deleted  this 
provision,  not  because  it  was  opposed  to 
such  a  policy,  but  because  the  Air  Force 
already  has  administrative  authority  to  car- 
ry out  such  a  policy.  The  commltte*  has 
been  advised  by  the  Air  Force  that  a  di- 
rective has  been  Issued  authorizing  what  the 
provision  would  have  permitted  on  a  dis- 
cretionary basis.  The  Air  Force  can  and 
should  make  such  administrative  policies  as 
are  necessary  to  best  serve  the  needs  ot  its 
table  of  organization  units  In  this  regard 

(4)    Elimination    of     .^r    Force    "pusher" 
provision. 

The  bill  eliminates  an  existing  provision 
of  the  1954  legislation,  known  as  the  , 
"pusher"  clause.  This  provision,  applicable 
only  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  has  caused 
thousands  of  Reserve  officers  to  be  placed  In 
the  promotion  zone  under  the  mandatory 
syFtem  In  advance  of  the  normal  periods  re- 
quired for  time  in  grade  and  years  of  service. 
This  result  has  been  caused  by  a  seniority 
provision  in  the  law  which  requires  that.  If 
an  officer  is  considered  who  fully  meets  all 
the  requirements,  then  all  senior  to  him 
must  also  be  considered  even  though  they 
have  not  met  all  of  the  requirements  of  time 
In  grade  and  years  of  service.  The  bill  re- 
moves the  seniority  provision  with  the  result 
that  hereafter,  under  the  mandatory  system, 
officers  will  be  considered  only  when  they 
complete  the  full  requirements  based  on 
tK>th  time  In  grade  and  total  years  of  service. 
(51  Changes  In  promotion  and  elimina- 
tion provisions  for  nurses  and  medical 
specialists. 

Mr  President,  the  bill  revises  the  existing 
rules  with  respect  to  Reserve  nurse?  a:.d 
medical  specialists  In  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  In  order  to  par.-illel  the  pronsions  r.ow 
applicable  to  Regular  officers  In  these  cate- 
gories In  effect  there  will  be  Increa.'^ed 
promotion  opportunity  for  these  officers 
both  under  the  mandatory  and  overall  va- 
cancy systems.  In  addition  the  permanent 
pro^'isions   of  law   on   e.imiiiation  from   the 
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Act.ve  Reserve  are  revised  '.r.  the  bill.  Pres- 
ent ages  for  elimination  are  50  and  55,  de- 
pending on  the  grade  Under  the  bill  the 
age  for  elimination  will  be  age  60  for  all  In 
this  category  Therf  is  also  a  new  provision 
which  parallels  the  regular  laws  with  respect 
to  elimination  based  on  total  years  of  service, 

i6i  New  promotion  system  for  the  ranks 
of  Reserve  general  oflBcer  In  the  Air  Force. 

The  bill  provides  a  new  statutory  system 
f  -r  Reserve  general  ofUcer  promotions  In  the 
Air  Force,  The  present  system,  which  re- 
quires that  all  officers  senior  to  the  Junior 
officer  in  the  promotion  zone  be  considered. 
Is  repealed.  In  lieu  of  this  procedure,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  can  furnish  names  to  the  selection 
board  of  Air  Force  Reserve  officers  who  are 
EMlgned  the  duties  of  a  Reserve  general  offi- 
cer and  who  otherwise  meet  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  This  legisla- 
tion was  proposed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force.  The  committee  made  one  slight 
change  In  the  language  which  made  It  clear 
that  any  person  whose  name  was  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  board  must,  among 
other  things,  occupy  the  duties  of  a  Reserve 
general  officer  of  the  next  higher  grade. 

(7)  Changes  In  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
promotion  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  makes  two  major 
changes  In  the  present  provisions  related  to 
Reserve  officer  promotions  In  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corjw.  First,  the  authorized  ceilings 
relating  to  total  strength  and  grade  per- 
centages are  made  applicable  to  all  Reserve 
grades  whether  permanent  or  temporary. 
The  word  "permanent"  had  been  inserted  for 
these  various  limitations  when  the  Reserve 
law  was  codified  2  years  ago.  The  bill  deletes 
the  word  "permanent"  with  the  result  that 
the  ceilings  will  be  effective  on  all  grades  as 
they  are  under  the  Army  and  Air  Force  pro- 
visions. In  all  the  services  the  ceilings  can 
be  exceeded  by  the  Sec-etary  concerned. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  the  per- 
centages on  which  promotions  for  the 
various  grades  are  determined  will  be  based 
on  the  total  authorized  figure  for  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  rather  than  the  onboard 
or  actual  strength  as  present  law  requires. 
I  might  point  out  that  the  present  Marine 
Corps  promotion  percentages  are  based  upon 
the  actual  strength  of  about  22.500  officers. 
The  total  authorized  strength  for  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  officers  Is  29,500.  The  com- 
mittee, on  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  adopted  the 
figure  of  24.500  as  the  total  authorization  and 
basis  for  determining  promotion  percentages 
for  Marine  Corps  Reserve  officers.  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  considers  this  figure,  which  is 
above  current  actual  strength,  to  be  ample 
for  both  promotion  and  mobilization  re- 
quirements. Further,  even  under  existing 
law,  this  total  figure  may  be  exceedtd  by  the 
Secretary  based  on  changes  In  mobilization 
requirements. 

1 8 )    Changes  In  active  duty,  retirement  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  adopted  a 
provision,  which  was  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which,  in  effect,  pro- 
vides that  Reserve  officers  receiving  retired 
pay  under  the  20-year  active  duty  law  will 
not  be  permitted  to  remain  In  the  Active 
Reserve  unless  their  services  are  found  to  be 
indispensable  by  the  secretary  concerned. 
Under  existing  law  there  Is  no  positive  re- 
quirement that  an  officer  receiving  retired 
pay  under  the  active  duty  retirement  laws 
be  placed  In  the  Retired  Reserve.  The  com- 
mittee observed  during  hearings  Instances 
where  In  addition  to  receiving  retired  pay 
officers  were  also  receiving  drill  pay  and 
training  duty  pay  as  a  result  of  their  activi- 
ties m  the  Active  Reserve,  and  In  some  cases 
were  being  compensated  In  a  third  manner 
from  the  Federal  Government  as  a  result  of 
their  work  as  civilian  technicians  In  Re- 
lieT'.e  activities      This  situation  has  occurred 


only  in  the  Army,  since  Air  Force  requires 
retired  reservists  to  consent  U>  their  being 
placed  In  the  Retired  Reserve  in  order  to  re- 
ceive retired  pay.  Under  the  cciinmltt^e  lan- 
guage It  would  be  a  rare  instance  where  a 
re'^ired  reservLit  would  be  Indispensable  to 
the  Ready  Reserve.  At  the  same  time,  even 
if  found  Indispensable,  there  would  be  limi- 
tations placed  on  retired  recomputatlon  In  a 
grade  received  while  In  the  Active  Reserve 
and  on  pay  longevity. 

(9)  Other  provisions  discussed  fully  In 
committee  rep)ort. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  the  remaining  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  are  discussed  fully  In 
the  committee  report,  which  is  before  each 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  two  matters  not 
contained  In  the  bill,  but  which  merit  sepa- 
rate discussion. 

( 10)  No  further  extension  of  effective  date 
for  attrltlve  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Reserve  Officer 
Personnel  Act  passed  In  1954  It  contained 
certain  provisions  which  parallel  the  provi- 
sions for  regular  officers  relating  to  elimina- 
tion from  the  Active  Reserve  based  on  total 
years  of  service.  The  1954  act  provided  that 
the  effective  date  of  these  provisions  would 
be  July  1.  1960.  The  purpose  was  to  provide 
a  transitional  period  for  this  phase  of  the 
basic  law. 

The  House  bill  further  extended  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  provision  from  July  1,  1960. 
to  January  1.  1962.  for  unit  officers  only,  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

The  Department  of  Defense  emphatically 
testified  that  no  extension  of  this  provision 
was  necessary,  but.  on  the  contrary,  said  it 
was  desirable  to  have  the  present  law  be- 
come operative  July  1.  1960.  as  It  was  en- 
acted ^n  1954.  In  addition,  any  extension 
would  have  been  discriminatory  against  the 
nonunlt  officers  who  were  not  covered  by  the 
House  provision.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances the  committee  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  transitional  period  of  about  6  years 
was  sufficient  and  that  the  date  of  July  1. 
1960.  should  prevail. 

(11)  Needed  study  on  retirement  policy 
The  committee  observed  during  the  hear- 
ings one  aspect  of  the  retirement  laws 
which  should  receive  serious  study.  Under 
the  Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Act  Reserve 
officers  In  the  Army  and  Air  Force  on  ex- 
tended active  duty  are  not  allowed  to  serve 
on  active  duty  as  a  result  of  their  perma- 
nent Reserve  promotion  under  ROPA.  They 
must  also  receive  a  temporary  active  duty 
promotion  or  be  ordered  to  active  duty  in 
their  Reserve  grade. 

At  the  same  time  the  20-year  active  duty 
retirement  law  would  permit  Reserve  grades 
In  the  same  manner  as  If  the  Individual  ac- 
tually served  on  duty  in  that  grade.  There 
have  been  cases  under  the  20-year  active 
duty  retirement  law  where  persons  have  re- 
tired in  one.  two.  or  In  some  cases  three 
grades  higher  than  the  grade  in  which  they 
served  on  active  duty. 

•Mr.  President,  this  matter,  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail  in  the  committee  re- 
port, raises  a  number  of  basic  Issues 
Rather  than  take  any  action  at  this  time, 
however,  the  committee  is  directing  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  study  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  this  matter  and  report  to  the 
committee  on  any  possible  legislative 
revision. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  in  its  present  torm 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  committee. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this 
measure  which  is  aimed  at  making  the  nec- 
essary revisions  in  the  promotion  and  elim- 
ination provisions  relating  to  Reserve  officers. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  committee  amendment  be 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  correct  certain 
printing  en-ors  in  H.R.  8186  as  follows i 

On  page  46.  between  lines  3  and  4.  in- 
sert the  following:  "(2)  Chapter  II  is 
amended — " 

On  page  46,  at  the  end  of  line  11.  add 
a  colon. 

On  page  62.  line  20.  strike  out  the 
word  "until". 

On  page  72.  line  2,  after  the  word 
"above"  Insert  a  comma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this 
measure  in  order  to  strengthen  the  laws 
on  promotion  and  elimination  for  Re- 
sei^e  officers  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H  R.  8186)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  wi  I ITI  j:  V.  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACT,  1936.  RELAT- 
ING TO  REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN 
LIMITATIONS  ON  CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL  SUBSIDY — CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  10644)  to  amend  title  V 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  in 
order  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
the  construction  diHerential  subsidy 
under  such  title.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  wiU  be  read  for  tlie  information  of 
the  Senate 

The  It'tusiaUve  cierk  rrad  the  report 

(For  colli tTt-nce  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  24.  1960,  p  14232,  Con- 
gressional REi  ORD  ' 

The  PRE.-^IDJNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  considt  ration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection  tiit  Seriate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  retnjn, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  Prtiicient.  as  a 
thumbnail  explanatu  n,  lei  mv  .'^uy  that 
the  House  accepted  the  so-called  Wil- 
liams amendment  as  it  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  w  a.'^  ar^reed  t-o. 


EXEMPTION  1-  H(  )M  INCOME  TAX 
FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT BENEFIT  TRUSTS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  1580,  H.R  8229.  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  exemption  from  in- 
come tax  for  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment t>enefit  trusts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
8229*  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  income  tax  for  supplemental  un- 
emplovmt^nt  benefit  trusts 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(HR.  8229)  to  Eunend  the  Internal 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  income  tax  for  supplemental  un- 
employment benefit  trusts,  which  has 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments,  on  page  4, 
line  15.  after  the  word  "involuntary",  to 
strike  out  'unemployment  < whether  or 
not  temporary)"  and  insert  "separation 
from  the  employment  of  the  employer 
(whether  or  not  such  separation  is  tem- 
porary)"; in  line  22.  after  the  word 
"clause",  to  strike  out  "(i) ."  "  and  insert 
"(i) . ";  after  line  22,  to  insert  a  new  sub- 
section, as  follows: 

••(Ki  Exemption  shall  not  be  denied  under 
subsection  (a)  to  any  organization  entitled 
to  such  exemption  as  an  association  described 
In  pomgraph  (9)  of  this  subsection  merely 
because  such  organization  provides  for  the 
payment  of  supplemental  unemployment 
benefits  (as  defined  in  subparagraph 
(D)(1))." 

On  page  5,  line  19.  after  the  words 
"after",  to  strike  out  September  4"  and 
insert  "December  31";  on  page  7,  line  18. 
after  the  word  'before",  to  strike  out 
"September  5.  1959  and  insert  'January 
1.  I960";  in  line  21.  aft-o:  *he  word  be- 
fore", to  strike  out  "September  5,  1959' 
and  msert  "January  1.  1960".  in  line  23, 
after  the  word  "b«'fore'  .  to  stnke  out 
"September  5,  1959    aad  uisert    JiUiuarj' 


1.  1960  .  on  page  9.  line  2.  after  "Decem- 
ber 31.  ",  to  strike  out  "1958"  and  insert 
"1959  ;  and  in  line  5,  after  the  word 
'after',  to  strike  out  "September  4'  and 
in.sert  '  Dec«^mber  31  ". 

i\Ir  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  the 
Smator  from  Utah  fii^ids  himself  in  the 
dual  position  of  acting  minority  leader 
and  the  onl>-  m»  mber  of  the  Comm.iu-e 
on  Finance  present  in  the  Chamber. 
The  other  mght  thr  Senator  from  Llah 
was  severely  criticized  for  undertaking 
to  speak  for  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
In  order  to  clear  the  record,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  whc  is  othe'-wise  engat:ed. 
handed  to  me  tiie  statement  he  would 
have  made  on  the  bill  and  asked  me  to 
make  it  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  President.  H.R  ?.229  relates  to 
the  income  tax  exemption  of  certain 
supplemental  unemployment  br-iu  fit 
trusts. 

Under  present  law  as  interpreted  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  such  a 
trust  is  exempt  from  income  tax  under 
section  501(c)  (9)  of  the  Code  if  no  part 
of  its  net  earningc  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual 
and  85  percent  or  more  of  its  incomt  con- 
sists of  contributions  from  members  or 
their  employers.  Because  benefits  paid 
by  such  trusts  are  lower  in  years  of  little 
unemployment,  employer  contributions 
are  correspondingly  reduced  so  that  in- 
come from  sources  other  than  contribu- 
tions tend  to  exceed  the  statutory- 
limitation  \ 

The  income  from  the  other  sources. 
Mr.  President,  represents  mterest  or  di- 
vidends paid  on  the  corpus  of  the  trust 
rather  than  direct  contributions.  I  am 
sure  Senators  will  agree  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  deny  to  the  corpus  of  the  trust 
the  opportunity  to  make  use  of  such  in- 
come as  may  be  available  to  it  by  invest- 
ment. When  that  income  exceeds  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  income,  under  the 
present  law  the  trust  loses  its  tax  exemp- 
tion. 

In  such  a  case  the  trust  either  loses  its 
tax-exempt  status  or  is  compelled  to  dis- 
pose of  a  portion  of  its  investments  in 
order  to  keep  its  income  within  the  pre- 
!5crlbed  limitation. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8229  is  to  insure 
that  supplemental  unemployment  trusts 
do  not  lose  their  tax  exemption  merely 
because  income  from  sources  other  than 
contributions  exceed  15  percent  of  the 
trust's  gross  income.  Supplemental  un- 
employment benefit  trusts  pay  benefits 
to  cover  members  in  case  of  involuntary 
separation  from  the  employment  of  the 
employer — whether  cr  not  temporary- 
resulting  directly  from  a  reduction  in 
force,  the  discontinuance  of  a  plant  or 
operation,  or  other  similar  condition. 
Such  trusts  qualifying  for  income  tax  ex- 
emption under  the  bill  would  be  treated 
for  income  tax  purposes  in  much  the 
same  w  ay  pension  trust.s  are  now  treated 
They  would  be  subject  to  rules  relating 
to  nondiscrimmalion  of  benefits,  and  the 
prohibited  transaction  provisions  and  the 
imrelated  business  income  and  business 
lease  rules  of  pre.sent  law  would  be  ap- 
plicable. 

Tlie  conimitl-t-e  has  amended  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  to  insure  that  this 


ri£w  provision  is  not  the  exclusive  rule 
With  respect  to  mcome  tax  exemption  of 
supplemental      unemployment       benefit 
trusts     Trusts  which  qualify  for  income 
tax  exemption  under  section   501'C''9> 
may  continue  to  be  exempt  under  that 
ij.-ovision     Supplemenlal  unemployment 
benefit  trusts  which  do  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  present  law  may  seek  ex- 
emption imder  the  new  category  created 
by  the  bill.     Ln  addaion.  tiie  committee 
has  amended   the   definition  of  supple- 
mental     unemployment      compensation 
benefits  to  assure  that  the  term  includes 
payments  m-ade  to  an  employee  although 
he  accepts  temporary  or  part-time  em- 
ployment during  tb.e  period  he  is  not  on 
the  employer's  payroll     Finally    because 
of  the  passage  of  time,  the  effective  date 
of  the  bill  has  been  moved  forward  one 
year.     As  amended,  it  will  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1959. 

llie  last  amrndmeni  wa.-  made  rc^-es- 
sary  by  the  passage  of  time  between  coii- 
sideration  by  the  House  and  conSiUe  ra- 
in.n  by  the  Senate 

Mr  Pre.'^ident  I  hope  tr.e-e  v.ry  im- 
portant amendments  will  bt  a --reed  to, 
to  preserve  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
supplemental  unemployment  benefit 
trusts. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Chair    rules    that    first    the    committee 
amendments  must  be  disposed  of. 

Does  the  Senator  desire  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc? 

Mr.  BENNETl^  ^':  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  fr.-.t  the  committee 
amendments  be  co:.^  :.ii  red  en  bioc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments,  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ofTer  my  amendment  "6-14- 
60 — D"  and  a.sk  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  v.f/i  be  stated  foi  ine  irilcr- 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  LrGisi-ATi\i  Ci-FRK  .*t  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  lo  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  For  any  taxable  year  beginning 
before  Julv  1.  196:.  exemption  shall  not  be 
denied  under  section  501  (a^  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  C  xle  of  1954.  as  an  organization 
described  in  section  501  (c^  (3)  of  such  Code. 
to  anv  nurses  registry  organization  or  as- 
sociation described  in  subsection  ( b  (  of  this 
section,  solely  on  the  ground  that  such  or- 
ganization or  assoclaUon  limits  its  member- 
ship to  Individuals  affiliated  with  a 
professional  society.  Is  prlncipalK  eupported 
by  reglstratior.  fee*  or  1?  contm'.led  and  oper- 
ated  by   Its   regl.";trant -members 

(b)  Subsection  (ai  shall  apply  .'U'.y  to  a 
nvirses  registry  organization  or  a"«ociation 
which  Is  organized  primarily  to  place  nurses 
In  positions  and  which — 

(1)  Is  not  organized  for  profit  and  n:  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  t^^  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  Indi- 
vidual, and 
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(2)  is  supported  principa'/.y  by  contribu- 
tions by  nurses  who  are  registrants  of  the 
reg;stry.  by  funds  contribu'-ed  by  nurses' 
pr-'fessiondl  itssociations.  by  funds  con- 
tributed by  governmental  units,  by  funds 
contributed  by  the  public  at  large,  or  by  any 
combination  of  the  foregoing. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, first  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am 
tlioroughly  in  accord  with  the  purposes 
of  the  provisions  of  H  R.  8229.  reported 
by  the  committee,  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port It, 

My  amendment  to  that  bill  does  not 
relate  to  its  provisions  but,  rather,  would 
add  a  new  section  to  the  bill,  section  7, 
which  would  grant  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  before  July  1,  1961.  income  tax 
exemption  under  section  501<c»  <3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  any  nurses' 
reeistry  organization  or  association. 
There  are  a  num.ber  of  such  organiza- 
tions m  New  Jer.-ey  and  elsewhere.  In 
fact  I  am  informed  that  throughout  the 
country  there  are  172  professional 
nurses'  registries,-  most  of  which  are  op- 


erated and  organized  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  Camden  Nurses'  Registry,  by  dis- 
tricts of  State  professional  nurses'  a.sso- 
ciation.'^ 

For  many  years,  under  the  1954  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  these  organizations 
have  been  treated  as  tax  exempt.  How- 
ever, following  an  audit  of  the  Camden 
Nurses'  Registry,  in  November  1959.,  a 
recommendation  was  made  that 'the  tax 
exemption  be  denied,  on  the  groimd  that 
the  Camden  association  was  primarily 
Migaged  in  a  regular  business  of  the 
kind  ordinarily  carried  on  for  profit,  and 
was  performing  a  particular  service  for 
Individual  persons,  rather  than  working 
to  improve  business  conditions  of  one  or 
more  lines  of  business. 

That  recommendation  was  reviewed  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  with- 
in recent  weeks  the  Service  denied,  after 
review,  this  exemption. 

I  am  not  asking  that  this  question  be 
permanently  settled.  'What  I  am  asking 
is  that  nurses  registries  of  the  type  that 
we  have  in  Camden  and  in  other  places 


in  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
United  States,  be  permitted  to  continue 
the  exemption  under  section  501<c>(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  tax 
years  beginning  before  July  1.  1961,  In 
order  that  they  may  continue  their  op- 
erations as  tax-exempt  organizations,  so 
that,  if  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  way 
in  which  they  operate,  they  can  do  it 
without  ceasing  their  service  to  the  pub- 
lic while  this  effort  to  change  is  going  on. 

The  main  purpose  of  a  nurses'  registry 
association  is  to  provide  service  to  the 
public.  This  is  emphasized  over  and 
over  again  not  only  by  the  nurses  but  by 
hospital  associations  and  by  many  of  my 
constituents,  who  have  been  in  touch 
with  me  about  tills  particular  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  showing 
the  number  of  nurses'  professional  reg- 
istries number  of  calls,  by  States  and 
territories  In  1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  4. — Number  of  nurses'  professional  registries,  number  of  calls,  by  States  and  Territories,  1957 


State  or  Territory 


Total 

Alabama. 

Arinona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

rurinecticut 

1  >••.-.  vire 

I;,^>u'ict  of  Colombia 

Florida 

Oeoffla. 

HawaU 

DllDois 

Indiana - 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland   

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Number 

of 
registries 


173 


3 
2 
2 

IS 
1 
1 
1 
I 
9 
3 
1 
2 
S 
7 
2 
6 
1 
I 
S 

11 
2 


Number 

of 
registries 
reporting 


151 


3 

2 
2 
18 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
3 
1 
2 
h 
f, 
2 
6 
I 
1 
5 
9 
2 


Number  of  calls  ' 


Received 


9fi0,325 


14,006 
13,813 

7,620 
98.400 
16,339 
13,128 

3,964 
26,865 
40.072 
24,692 

3,9^ 
36,412 
19,496 

9,427 

6,695 
39,725 

1.173 
23,334 
80,238 
36,306 

4,817 


Filled 


629,021 


9,874 
11.281 

5,772 
75,287 
13,335 

9.770 

3,581 
14.913 
33.703 
19.591 

2.568 
16,380 
13,733 

6,550 

4.778 

30,363 

746 

9,291 
41.378 
24,371 

2,378 


Unfilled 

and 
canceled 


321,304 


4,133 

2,632 

1,848 

23,203 

3,0(M 

3,  .«8 

373 

11,952 

6,3n9 

6.101 

1.366 

20.032 

5,763 

2,877 

1.917 

9,362 

427 

14.043 

38,860 

10,935 

2,439 


State  or  Territory 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York ,. 

.North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rho<le  Islan<l 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee  

Texas 

Utah     

Vermont 

Virginia     

Washington    

West  Virginia... 

W'isconsln 

Wyoming   


Niunber 

of 
registries 


S 
4 
3 
1 
6 
1 

11 
9 
9 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 

13 
1 
1 
« 
3 
3 
1 
1 


Number 

of 
registries 
reporting 


2 

3 

10 

1 


Number  of  calk  > 


Received 


2.080 
30.946 

6,445 

774 

11.218 

3.500 
86.945 
27.440 
61.607 


9.045 
80,807 


9,(t«2 

31.644 

69,776 

660 


13,100 

14. 118 

6.121 

6,390 

672 


Pilled 


l.gS2 
22. 430 

4.866 
509 

8.245 

2.927 
42.624 
20.065 
34.172 


6,666 
31. 110 


8.376 

26.783 

60,708 

608 


8,878 
9,791 
4,672 
S.880 
487 


Unfilled 

and 
canceled 


128 

8,516 

1,579 

176 

2,978 

573 

44,321 

7.  .T75 

27.395 


2.490 
18.607 


1.286 

4.761 

19.067 

163 


4.432 
4.327 
1.440 
1.540 
185 


1  Includes  incomplete  reports  from  1  registry  each  in  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Virginia. 
Source:  ANA,  Research  and  Statistics  Unit.  1968. 


Mr,  CASE  of  N-w  Jersey.  The  table 
shows  the  kind  of  service  that  these  reg- 
istries are  called  upon  to  perform  and  do 
perform  for  the  public.  The  point  I 
wish  to  make  in  regard  to  this  table  par- 
ticularly IS  the  fact  that  these  registries 
are  called  upon  by  hospitals,  by  indi- 
viduals, and  by  doctors  for  far  more 
nurses  than  they  are  able  to  supply. 
This  i-s  obviously  a  public  service  which 
is  beinj  rendered  by  these  organizations. 

My  amendment,  as  I  point  out,  does 
not  seek  a  permanent  solution  of  this 
problem,  but  merely  an  interim  solu- 
tion, by  providing  an  exemption  to  these 
oi-panizations  for  years  beginning  before 
July  1  1961  They  are,  or  course,  or- 
ganized not  for  profit,  and  no  part  of 
their  earnings  inures  to  any  organization 
or  any  individual. 

If  these  organizations  were  not  Jim- 
ited  in  their  membership  to  individuals 
affiliated  with  a  professional  society,  and 
if  tliev  were  not  principally  supported 
by  registratiuii  I'f-es.  ar.d  were  not  con- 


trolled by  the  registrants,  but  were  oper- 
ated by  an  independent,  outside  board  of 
directors,  they  would  probably  be  con- 
sidered tax  exempt. 

The  point  is  that  this  is  the  way  they 
are  organized.  To  cut  off  their  exemp- 
tion would  run  the  great  risk  of  having 
the  service  rendered  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  the  medical  profession  and 
hospitals  of  the  country  cut  ofT  while 
efforts  were  being  made  to  readjust  and 
reorganize  the  form  of  their  organiza- 
tion and  operation. 

Since  I  am  asking  only  for  a  temporary 
continuation  of  the  exemption,  I  hope 
vei-y  much  that  the  committee  will  find 
it  possible  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference. 

Mr.  B'VnD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  whether  a  report  has  been 
made  on  the  bill.  The  committee  con- 
sidered it.  'We  found  that  it  would  open 
up  other  fields  for  tax  exemptions. 


Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
know  whether  a  report  was  made,  but, 
as  the  chairman  knows,  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  Director  of  the  Tax  Ruling 
Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
as  to  its  position.  As  I  said  in  my  re- 
marks earlier,  the  position  of  the  Serv- 
ice is  that  such  organizations  are  not 
to  be  treated  as  tax  exempt.  I  am  not 
aware  whether  a  formal  report  on  the 
bill,  as  such,  was  made.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing for  a  permanent  exemption.  All 
we  are  asking  is  that  the  exemption  be 
continued  for  1  year. 

Mr.  B'5rRD  of  Virginia.  I  agree  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  acceptance  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ore- 
gon Nurses  Association  has  notified  me 
of  its  concern  about  the  ruling  made  re- 
cently by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
holding  that  their  professional  registry 
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is  actually  an  employment,  agency  and. 
therefore,  may  not  be  tax  exempt,  even 
though  it  Is  nonprofit 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  J:>r.spy  '  Mr 
Case!  would  continue  tlie  tax-exempt 
status  of  nurses'  registries  for  1  year  to 
give  Congress  a  chance  to  consider  the 
matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  let- 
ters which  I  have  received  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Oregon  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, because  I  think  the  Senate  should 
know  the  effect  of  this  ruling  upon  the 
nun;lng  profession  and  the  reason  for 
the  amendment. 

I  assure  the  Oregon  Nurses  As.socia- 
tion  that  I  am  In  full  accord  with  the 
amendment,  and  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr  Ca.se]  for  pro- 
posing it 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Portland.  Osxc  .  June  20.  1960. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobss, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wojihinffton.  DC  : 

Oregon  Nurses  AsaocUtlon  request*  your 
support  of  HR  8229  regarding  Income  tax 
exemption  for  private  duty  registries  op>€r- 
at«d  by  District  Nurses  AasoclatlonB.  Letter 
follows. 

Bertha  G    Btene. 
Executive   Secretary,  Oregon   Surses 
Association. 


Thank  you  for  your  past  interest  and 
assistance  %nd  your  cooperatKin  in  consid- 
ering this  legislation. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

JoHNNYE  Schick. 


Oregon  Ntmscs  AasociATiON .  Inc  . 

Portland.  Oreg.,  June  21.  1960 
The  Honorable  Watnb  Mobsk, 
U.S.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dx\R  Senator  Morsb:  An  amendment  to 
H.R.  8229,  which  would  continue  the  exemp- 
tion from  Income  tax  for  nurses  profes- 
sional registries,  has  been  introduced  by 
Senator  CurroRD  P  Case,  of  New  Jersey. 
We  understand  that  the  bill  as  amended 
may  come  up  on  the  Senate  Calendar  any 
day. 

The  Oregon  Nurses  Association  requests 
your  support  of  the  amendment.  The 
nurses  professional  registry  In  Portland 
operated  by  District  No.  1,  ON  A.  Is  not  only 
nonprofit.  It  Is  faced  with  serious  financial 
dllBculty  At  the  present  time  160  private 
duty  nurses,  members  of  the  Oregon  Nurses 
Association,  are  enrolled  on  the  registry. 
They  pay  t50  a  year  for  a  call  service  7 
days  a  week.  24  hours  a  day.  The  salaries 
of  the  personnel  necessary  to  operate  the 
registry  are  paid  In  large  measure  by  the 
district  which  Is  financed  solely  throxigh 
general  membership  dues.  If  this  were  not 
done  the  registry  would  be  forced  to  dis- 
continue operation. 

A  district  operated  professional  registry 
has  a  responsibility  to  provide  service  not 
only  to  the  nurses,  but  also  to  the  com- 
munity. It  screens  Its  applicants  carefully 
to  be  sure  they  are  competent  to  give  safe 
nursing  care  of  a  high  quality.  Nurses  are 
assigned  to  patients  on  the  basis  of  their 
qualifications  and  special  interests.  A  reg- 
istry committee  composed  of  private  duty 
ntirses.  directors  rf  nursing  service  and 
others  evaluates  the  performance  of  each 
registrant  and  removes  from  the  registry 
those  deemed  unable  to  give  competent 
service. 

The  amoiuit  of  Income  tax  which  wovild  be 
collected  would  be  so  small  that  It  would 
provide  no  source  of  revenue  for  the  Treas- 
ury should  the  present  rrillng  be  reversed 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  supply  you  with 
additional  data  upon  request. 


District  No.  1, 
Oregon  Stats  Nitbsxs  Association. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  June  21,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  there  is  a 
bill  coming  before  the  Senate  which  will  af- 
fect the  tax  exempt  status  of  nonprofit 
nurses   professional   registries. 

We  hope  that  you  will  not  support  this 
bill  but  do  all  In  yotir  power  to  preserve 
the  tax  exempt  status  of  such  nonprofit 
registries.  Private  duty  ntirses  pay  only 
such  dues  and  fees  necessary  to  maintain 
a  central  registry  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
doctors,  and  hospitals  In  securing  qualified 
nurses.  All  nurses  listed  with  the  nurses 
professional  registry  In  Portland  have  been 
thoroughly  screened,  thus  protecting  the 
public  from  the  Inadequately  prepared  and 
u&ethlcal. 

We  would  l>e  most  appreciative  of  any  help 
you  may  be  able  to  give  us  In  protecting  this 
service  to  the  public. 

Respectfully  yours, 

LoL.\  M    King,  R.N. 

Mr  MORSE  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
me  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd  1  IS  willing  to  have  this  amendment 
considered  in  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  nurses  registry  has  always  been 
considered  as  being  in  a  tax-exempt 
status,  and  I  believe  the  exemption 
ought  to  be  continued,  in  spite  of  a  re- 
cent ruliiig  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

I  thank  him  for  his  cooperation,  be- 
cause I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  pass  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  the  amendment  I  am  sat- 
isfied that,  once  he  studies  the  record  of 
the  nurses  registry  and  its  past  history 
with  respect  to  the  exempt  treatment  it 
has  received  heretofore  from  the  Int-ernal 
Revenue  Service,  he  will  find  Rreat  merit 
In  the  representations  which  were  made 
by  the  nurses'  organization  in  the  ma- 
terial I  placed  in  the  Record  earlier  this 
afternoon. 

When  we  consider  the  great  humani- 
tarian services  which  the  nurses'  associ- 
ations render.  I  am  moved  to  say  that 
I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  ques- 
tion that  if  we  are  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion any  group  because  of  its  humani- 
tarian services,  on  the  usual  basis  of  tax 
exemption  to  charitable  and  humani- 
tarian organizations,  the  nurses  registry 
is  one  of  them. 

I  desire  publicly  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  the  excellent  coopera- 
tion he  has  given  to  us.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  rest  my  case  with  his  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  amendment  ^vas  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendm' nt  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  i.^  on  the  engrossment 


of  the  amendment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

ITie  bill  vkas  read  the  third  time  and 
passed 


LIMITATION     OF     DEDUCTION.S     OF 
F^PLXDRATION  EXPENDITURES 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  coixsid- 
eration  of  Calendar  No  1178.  HR  4251 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bUl 
will  be  statesd  by  title  for  the  mlonna- 
tion  of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clehk  A  bill  ip.R. 
4251 '  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tions on  the  deduction  of  exploration 
exp>endltures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeinc  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 

■The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  t^  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr.  President, 
there  ought  to  be  two  statements,  at 
least,  maule  on  the  bill  one  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  Mr  Bennett]  and  the 
other  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore]. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I 
should  like  to  make  an  introductory 
statement,  after  which  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
be  recognized,  and  then  the  Senator 
from  Termessee. 

House  bill  4251  relates  to  the  limita- 
tion on  deduction  of  exploration  ex- 
l>enditures. 

Under  present  law  an  amiual  ex- 
ploration expenditure  deduction  of  up 
to  $100,000  is  allowed  for  no  more  than 
4  years  Exploration  expenditure  de- 
ductions may  be  taken  for  expenditures 
made  in  exploring  for  ore  or  mineral 
deposits — but  not  for  oil  or  gas. 

This  exploration  expenditure  deduc- 
tion was  added  by  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1951.  The  Finance  Committee  report 
mdicates  that  the  limitation  was  pro- 
vided because  of  the  desire  to  provide 
a  'special  incentive  for  increased  ex- 
ploration for  mineral  deposits  especially 
in  the  case  of  taxpayers  with  limited 
financial  resources." 

In  actual  operation,  however,  this  pro- 
vision has  tended  to  discriminate  against 
smaller  producers.  This  results  from 
the  fact  that  although  a  taxpayer  may 
claim  deductions  of  up  to  $100,000  in 
any  1  year,  he  may  not  take  such  de- 
ductions for  more  than  4  years.  Thus, 
a  relatively  large  producer  may  obtain 
the  full  benefit  of  these  deductions  by 
claiming  $100,000  in  each  of  4  years. 
However,  a  smaller  producer  whose  an- 
nual exploration  expenditures  do  not 
amount  to  as  much  as  $100,000  will  lose 
part  of  the  benefit. 

Your  committee  has  approved  the 
House  bill  without  change.  It  removes 
the  4-year  limitation,  and  provides  an 
overall  ceiling  of  $400,000  with  an  an- 
nual limitation  on  the  deduction  of 
$100,000.  No  taxpayer  will  be  able  to 
claim  exploration  expenditure  deduc- 
tions in  excess  of  Si 00,000  for  any  year, 
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but  if  his  exp' oration  expenditures  are 
les.s  than  $100,000  per  year,  he  will  be 
able  to  deduct  them  over  a  longer  period 
than  4  years  so  long  as  his  total  explora- 
tion expenditure  deductions  do  not  ex- 
ceed S4G0.00U. 

This  bill  applies  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  H  R  4251  is  to  modify  some- 
w  hat  the  present  restrictions  on  the  de- 
ductibility of  exploration  expenditures  in 
the  case  of  mines.  Under  section  615  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  a  de- 
duction of  $100,000  or  less  per  year  is  al- 
lowed to  be  made  in  any  4  years.  H  R. 
4251.  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  reported  favorably  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  would  remove  the 
4-ycar  limitation.  In  addition,  it  would 
impose  a  new  limitation  of  $400,000  per 
taxpayer  in  total  deductions  regardless 
of  the  number  of  years  involved  and  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  mineral  depos- 
its owned  by  a  taxpayer.  The  bill  does 
not  affect  deductions  with  respect  to  oil 
and  g'as  wells. 

P:  jspecting  today  requires  deep  drill- 
in:^  and  the  use  of  expensive  tools  and 
proce.'^ses.  Surface  prospecting  by  the 
lone  oldtime  prospector  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Prospecting  expense  is  to  the  min- 
eral industry  what  research  is  to  other 
industries.  The  tax  laws  should  en- 
courage rather  than  discourage  a  syste- 
matic effort  by  mining  enterprises  to 
locate  new  mineral  deposits  which  will 
prevent  this  Nation  from  becoming  a 
"have-not"  nation. 

Research  and  experimental  expendi- 
tures are  now  allowed  to  be  deducted 
currently — section  174,  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  Similar  treatment  is  ac- 
corded to  soil  and  water  conservation 
expenditures — section  175.  A  full  deduc- 
tion is  now  allowed  for  development  ex- 
penditures in  the  case  of  mines — section 
616  The  latter  section  was  added  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1951  in  recognition 
of  the  anomaly  of  treating  development 
expenditure.';  as  chargeable  to  capital 
account  whereas  similar  expenditures 
had  always  been  regarded  as  deductible 
currently  if  the  mine  had  passed  into  the 
production  sta?e. 

In  1951  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  pointed  out  in  its  report  on 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1951  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  mine  to  move  back  and  forth 
between  "development"  and  "produc- 
tion," with  changes  in  the  nature  of  its 
operations.  The  result  in  such  a  case 
would  be  that  the  same  type  of  expendi- 
nires  would  be  charged  to  capital  ac- 
count at  one  time  and  deductible  dur- 
ing the  year  in  which  paid  or  incurred 
at  another  time — see  House  Report  No. 
586.  page  30.  1951  The  F. nance  Com- 
mittee report  on  the  .■^ame  bill  pointed 
out  that  the  costs  of  shafts,  tunnels,  gal- 
leries, etc..  which  are  necessary  to  make 
the  ore  or  other  mineral  accessible,  were 
required  to  be  capitalized  under  the  then 
existing  law  In  supporting  the  cun-ent 
deductibility  of  development  expendi- 
tures, the  Finance  Comm-.uee  said- 
Senate  Report  No.  781.  page  44,  1951: 

I:    U    be.leved    that    the    expenditures    for 
the   deve:  ;pment  of    a   .'^iiiie   are   essentially 


similar  to  those  Incurred  after  the  produc- 
tion stage  has  been  reached  and.  like  those. 
should  be  treated  as  expenses  relating  to 
the  production  of  the  ore  or  minerals. 

The  requirement  tliat  development  expen- 
ditures must  be  capitalized  presents  a  se- 
rlovLs  obstacle  to  expansion  In  the  mining 
Industry. 

The  same  reasoning  as  to  the  lack  of 
a  real  distinction  between  development 
and  production  expenses  applies  to  the 
lack  of  a  real  distinction  between  explor- 
ation and  development  expenses.  The 
distinction  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  is  particularly  unfortunate  and  un- 
necessary because  in  many  Instances  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  itself  Is  un- 
able to  tell  definitely  when  exploration 
ends  and  development  begins 

The  minor  relaxation  of  the  rigid  re- 
strictions on  deducting  exploration  ex- 
penditures which  is  contained  in  H.R. 
4251  could  result  in  only  very  small 
revenue  losses.  In  the  first  place,  the 
$400,000  overall  limitation  per  taxpayer 
practically  assures  that  many  of  the 
largest  mining  companies  will  get  no  ad- 
ditional deductions  for  exploration  ex- 
penditures whatsoever.  The  removal  of 
the  four-year  limitation  will  be  particu- 
larly helpful  to  small  taxpayers  who  now 
hesitate  to  take  any  deduction  whatever 
for  fear  of  using  up  any  of  the  presently 
permitted  4  years.  In  addition  to  the 
S400.000  limitation,  there  is  an  impor- 
tant safeguard  in  section  614  of  the  pres- 
ent law  assuring  that  exploration  ex- 
penditures cannot  be  misused  to  increase 
otherwise  allowable  percentage  depletion 
deductions. 

Section  614.  prior  to  the  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1958 — Act  of  Sep- 
tember 2.  1958.  section  37.  72  Stat. 
1606 — provided  that  the  election  to  "ag- 
gregate." or  combme,  operating  mineral 
interests  had  to  be  made  for  the  taxable 
year  of  the  first  exploration  expenditure. 
The  amendment  of  section  614  con- 
tained m  the  1958  act  provided  that,  in 
the  case  of  mines,  the  ta.xpayer  may 
wait  until  the  time  of  his  first  develop- 
ment expenditure  before  electing  to  ag- 
gregate operatmg  mineral  interests. 
The  amendment  provides,  however,  for 
a  recomputation  of  tax  for  a  prior  tax- 
able year  or  years  as  though  the  oper- 
ating mineral  interests  had  been  ag- 
gregated at  the  time  of  the  flr.st  ex- 
ploration expenditure  and  for  a  recovery 
of  any  tax  saving  disclosftl  by  such  re- 
computation.  It  was  mtended  that  all 
items  affecting  such  recomputation. 
such  as  exploration  expenditures  and  ad 
valorem  taxes  previously  deducted  with 
respect  to  the  separate  mineral  interests 
which  were  elected  to  be  aggregated, 
should  be  taken  into  account — see  House 
Report  2632,  pages  28-29   1958. 

Under  the  bill  a  taxpayer  would  be 
permitted  to  spend  his  money  in  orderly 
fashion,  up  to  $400,000,  rather  than  be 
forced  to  skip  years  m  which  the  total 
exploration  would  be  .so  low  that  he 
could  not  afford  t-o  give  up  the  privilege 
in  order  to  qualify.  That  would  put  a 
very  iieavy  burden  on  the  taxpayer  and 
would  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  plan 
an  orderly  exploration  program. 

I  think  H.R,.  4251  repre.senus  a  veiy 
wise  c:;an(je  m  tiie  exiataig  law,  a  ciiange 


which  will  benefit  only  the  small  mines. 
or  those  who  are  exploring  for  small 
mines.  I  am  certain  that  large  mining 
companies  have  already  used  tlieir  bene- 
fits under  the  original  bill,  which  allowed 
$100,000  for  each  4  years.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  pass  the  bill  without  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  this  bill  has  been  very  well  covered 
by  my  able  colleagues.  The  effect  of 
the  old  rule  has  been  to  penalize  small 
outfits — the  Little  guy — who  could  not 
afford  to  put  $100,000  a  year  into  explor- 
ation. This  bill  means  that  the  small 
operator  c  in  enjoy  the  full  allowance 
because  it  allows  him  to  spread  his  ex- 
ploration expenditure  over  several  years. 
Subject  only  to  the  limitation  that  he 
can  spend  no  more  than  $100,000  each 
year — a  limitation  which  will  certainly 
not  embarrass  most  small  outfits — this 
bill  encourages  exploration. 

The  mineral  production  of  States  like 
Wyoming  is  to  a  laudable  extent  still  In 
the  hands  of  tlie  "little  guy."  Wyoming 
is  far  from  most  industrial  markets  and 
her  costs  of  production  are  in  many 
cases  higher  than  those  in  other  States. 

This  bill  will  release  the  best  energies 
of  free  enterprise — the  drive  of  small 
comp>etitive  enterprises  to  expand  and 
explore.  In  these  days  when  we  are  us- 
ing our  mineral  resources  at  a  dramati- 
cally increased  rate,  we  need  this  drive 
to  open  up  the  imdiscovered  riches  of 
States  like  Wyoming. 

In  the  name  of  the  small  minerals  pro- 
ducer who  has  always  formed  an  integral 
and  an  important  part  of  our  western 
economy,  I  call  for  the  passage  of  H  R 
4251. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  Uie  bill 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  would 
be  regarded  by  almost  any  standard,  as 
a  uiinor  bill.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
proper  to  regard  this  one  as  a  minor 
bill,  even  though  the  loss  in  revenue  to 
the  Ti-easury.  according  to  the  Treas- 
ury, would  be  substantial.  It  Is  the  type 
of  bill  which  is  often  passed  on  the 
unanimous -consent  calendar. 

Mr.  President.  I  rsuse  my  voice 
against  passage  of  the  bill,  because  in 
my  judgment  it  is  Inequitable  and  be- 
cause it  illustrates  the  fallacy  of  the 
practice  Into  which  the  Senate  has 
fallen — namely,  time  after  time  bringing 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  tax  bill  for 
the  relief  of  some  persons — usuaUy  only 
a  few — whereas  the  ci-ying  injustice  of 
our  society  is  tax  inequity. 

If  the  Congress  would  buckle  down  to 
the  task  of  reforming  our  tax  laws.  In 
order  to  promote  fairness,  the  public 
.velfare  would  be  much  better  served. 

Today,  once  again.  I  am  an  advocate 
of  the  position  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. This  would  appear  to 
some  to  be  strange  company  for  me. 
But  for  the  past  3  weeks,  both  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have  been  sup- 
porting the  position  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  on  a  tax  bill,  although 
support  for  that  position  was  either  dif- 
ficult to  find  within  tlie  President  s  own 
party  or  was  nonexistent  there 


I  may  add  that  I  opposed  this  bill  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  but  no 
member  of  the  President  s  party  oppe>sed 
it  there. 

The  bill  hb<^rali/es  somewhat  a  pro- 
vision of  existing  law  which  wa*  hrst 
enacted  in  1951  and  broadened  further 
in  1954  The  1951  law  provided  that  a 
mineowncr  could  deduct  for  tax  pur- 
poses, up  to  $75,000  per  year  for  each,  of 
4  years  of  his  expenditures  for  explora- 
tion. 

In  1954.  this  loophole  wa.-?  further 
broadened  so  as  to  allow  mmeowners 
to  deduct  up  to  $100  000  per  year  for 
each  of  four  years  for  exploration  ex- 
penditures. 

Exploration  expenditures,  in  order  to 
be  deductible,  must  be  made  to  determine 
the  presence,  location,  quantity  or  qual- 
ity of  any  deposit  of  ore  or  other  mineral, 
and  they  must  be  made  prior  to  reach- 
ing the  development  bta^e  m  any  given 
area  or  property.  Without  special  legis- 
lation, of  course,  the  ordinary  way  to 
handle  such  costs  is  to  capitalize  them. 
They  are.  quite  prop>erly.  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  acquiring  a  producing  mine. 

There  is  another  provision  of  law 
whereby  special  treatment  is  accorded 
expenses  incurred  during  the  develop- 
mental stage.  Then,  after  the  production 
stage  is  reached,  expenses  are  quite  prop- 
erly deducted  as  a  current  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Now,  the  present  bill  moves  one  step 
further.  The  present  bill  would  remove 
the  4 -year  limitation  so  that  a  mineown- 
er  could  take  up  to  $400,000  as  a  deduc- 
tion, and  spread  this  deduction  over  as 
many  years  as  he  might  wish,  although 
he  still  may  not  deduct  more  than  $100,- 
000  in  any  one  year. 

Mr  President,  $100,000  a  year  may  be 
f>eanuts  to  some  Members  of  the  Senate; 
but  to  the  ordinary  taxpayer  who  has  his 
paycheck  pinched  by  deductions  every 
Friday  night  or  Saturday  afternoon, 
$100,000  must  seem  to  be  quite  a  con- 
siderable deduction;  and  the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  are  hard  pressed  to  make 
the  budget  ends  meet,  and  who  receive 
only  $600  in  US  income-tax  exemption 
for  each  dependent  child,  must  regard 
a  $100,000  a  year  tax  deduction  a.'-  some- 
thing much  more  than  peanuts. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  addiessed 
to  the  Honorable  Harry  F  Byrd,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
signed  by  Jay  W  Glasmann,  assistant  to 
the  Secretao'  of  the  Treasury.  The  let- 
ter reads  in  part  as  follows 

Under  present  lax  hiw  mineral  Uotpayers 
may  be  entitled  to  expense  all  of  their  ex- 
ploration costs  for  4  years  In  this  sense, 
the  miner  wh. ■  .-six-nd?  less  than  the  lUX).- 
000  annual  hnr.i  car.  expense  proportionately 
more  of  his  ex;  .  thxiou  costs  than  the  large 
miner  whose  a;.:.  ..i.  riutlays  exceed  »iOO  000 
The  proposal.  howe%-er,  would  provide  fur- 
ther tax  relief  for  those  who  have  already 
enjoyed  4  years  of  ex}>enElnji  oi  exploration 
costs  but  who  have  not  reached  the  maxi- 
mum of  •400.000  The  revenue  loss  of  this 
profiosaJ  would  be  subst;iiitl:i!  and  the  bene- 
fit would  accrue  hu-pely  to  established  miners 
who  more  or  less  routinely  make  uutlays 
which  may  be  classified  m,  exploration  ex- 
penditures. This  would  be  contrary  to  the 
effect  of  Congress'  original  provution  which 
chiefly  confined  relief  to  the  new  operat<>r  In 


'Tie  exploration  stage  and  obtained  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  of  new  mine  development.':  at 
minimum  revenue  c^jsts 

1  should  like  to  repeat  part  of  that 
statement,  for  the  benefit  of  the  as.sistant 
minority  leader  IMr  KuchelI.  for  I 
.should  like  to  have  him  hear  what  his 
administration  savs  about  tiiLs  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFnCER  <Mr.  Mc- 
CiEE  in  the  chair' .  The  attention  of  the 
iissistant  minority  leader  is  requested 

Mr  KUCHEL.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
granted,  riependmp  ujwn  the  substance 

Mr  GORE.  That  portion  of  the  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

The  revenue  loss  of  this  proposal  w^nid  be 
substantial  and  the  benefit  would  accrue 
largely  to  established  miners  who  more  or 
leas  routinely  make  outlays  which  may  be 
classified  as  exploration  expenditures. 

Then  I  skip  two  paragraphs,  and  then 
read  the  last  paragraph . 

For  these  reasons,  the  Department  is  op- 
posed to  the  tjrpe  of  tax  relief  proposed  by 
the  bUI. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jay  W   GI-^s>tANN, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration  is  opposed  to 
this  bUl. 

The  bill  is  unsound.  As  the  Assistant 
to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
pointed  out.  the  bill  proposes,  and  would 
provide,  tax  relief  for  only  a  f ev, .  I  be- 
live  the  bill  is  unjustified,  and  so  does 
the  Treasury,  even  for  the  few  who  would 
be  benefited  by  it. 

The  proper  handling  of  exploration  or 
developmental  costs  is  not  a  matter 
which  can  be  considered  in  isolation. 
These  items  must  be  considered  together 
with  other  allowances,  such  as  deprecia- 
tion and  depletion  allowances,  which  are 
available  to  owners  of  mining  or  oil  and 
tras  operations. 

For  example,  when  an  exploration  or 
developmental  cost  item  is  expensed, 
rather  than  capitalized,  and  percentage 
depletion  is  also  available  to  the  taxpayer 
as  an  alternative  to  cost  depletion  or 
some  form  of  depreciation,  a  double  de- 
duction is.  in  reality,  being  given.  In  ef- 
fect, then  we  are  creatine  loopholes  with- 
in loopholes,  or  a  sort  of  double-double 
loophole.  The  doughnut  of  the  tax  base 
is  thus  whittled  away  by  these  ever-wid- 
ening, free  wheeling,  concentric,  cen- 
trifugal force  loopholes 

There  are  at  least  two  principles  of 
taxation  involved  in  allowances  and  de- 
ductions for  exploration,  developmental 
and  intangible  drilling  cosu.  and  deple- 
tion allowance.'^  These  two  principles 
have  become  .somewhat  confused,  and  I 
think  we  must  unscramble  them  and 
must  view  this  particular  secment  of  our 
tax  structure  a  little  more  clearly 

One  principle  of  taxation  which  has 
always  beer  recopn.zed  since  we  have  had 
a  Federal  ii. -ome  tax,  is  that  the  return 
of  capital  should  not  be  taxed.  An  in- 
vestor in  any  enterprise  has  always  been 
entitled  tc  a  tax-free  return  of  the  cap- 
ital he  has  invested  m  that  enterpriM- 

Depreciation  is  an  example.  So  is  cost 
depletion.  But  percentage  depletion,  so- 
called,  is  not. 


At  the  conclusion  of  my  speech.  I  shall 
offer  the  foUowinp  amendment,  and  I 
read  it  in  order  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  be  advised.  This  is  the 
amendment  At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert 
the  followmR  new  section  : 

Sec.  3.  lai  Section  613.  hi  o.'  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  last  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  foUowing 

■  In  no  ca.se  shaii  such  riUowance  exceed, 
during  any  ti^xable  year,  the  adjui^t-ec  b;>:5ls 
of  such  property,  and  In  no  case  ehai;  the 
cumulative  allowance  for  depletion  under 
this  section  exceed  1.000  percent  of  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  of  such  property  " 

lb)  The  amendment  uuide  by  subsection 
,ai  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beglnmng 
htter  December  31,   1960- 

.^t  thi.s  point.  I  should  like  to  pive  a 
brief  explanation  of  what  this  amend- 
ment proposes.  The  percent-age  deple- 
tion allowance  in  any  year  shall  be 
limited  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
property  Is  that  reasonable?  Should 
one  be  allowed  a  percentage  depletion 
allowance  in  any  year  m  excess  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  property" 

The  amendment  would  also  provide 
that  the  depletion  allowance  for  any  tax- 
payer with  respect  t-o  a  particular  prop- 
erty should  be  limited  to  1  000  percent 
of  the  cost,  or  10  times  the  cost  of  the 
property.  Would  that  appear  reason- 
able? i  hear  no  one  saying  it  would  be 
unreasonable  Would  it  appear  unrea- 
sonable to  allow  a  taxpayer  to  deduct 
1.000  percent,  or  10  times  the  cost  of  the 
properly  in  1  year*'  What  good,  reason- 
able means  is  there  for  preventing  a  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  in  1  year  of 
more  than  tlie  cost  of  the  property  in- 
volved? 

Those  who  arpue  that  it  must  exceed 
that  amount  must  then  admit  that  there 
is  no  relationship  between  the  size  of  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  and  the 
cost  of  the  resource  or  property  involved. 
Indeed,  ■percentage  depletion"  is  a 
misleading  phrase.  It  is  a  misnomer. 
Percentage  depiction  is  a  formula  for  re- 
ducing taxes— nothing  more,  nothing 
less. 

Acco^dii^gly.  we  have  various  schedules 
for  depreciation  and  cost  depletion.  On 
tlie  sale  or  conversion  of  a  property,  cost 
is  recovered  before  any  tax  is  computed 
on  the  gam  realized. 

This  principle  has  been  grossly  abused 
from  time  t-o  time,  but  completely  dis- 
torted in  the  mining  and  oil  and  pas 
industries,  where  high  percentage  deple- 
tion rates  have  been  made  available  to 
the  owners  and  operators  of  these  indus- 
tries without  relationship  t-c  either  the 
cost  of  the  property  or  the  exhaustion  of 
the  reserves. 

Another  principle  which  is  generally 
recognized,  although  here  there  is  some 
disagreement,  is  that  a  government  may 
le.^itimately  use  tax  policy  as  a  means  of 
promoting,  or  dampening  down,  various 
activities  because  of  their  economic,  so- 
cial, or  other  effects.  Accordingly,  we 
have  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  tax 
incentives,  encouraged  activities  which 
were  deemed  desirable  or  beneficial  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  Under  this  prin- 
ciple, the  Government  has,  especially  m 
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times  of  emergency,  provided  for  accel- 
erated depreciation,  higher  depletion 
rates,  and  special  deductions  for  explo- 
ration or  emergency  development. 

In  some  cases  these  arrangemerits  have 
served  the  national  interest  However,  a 
ta.x  is  not  necessarily  the  best  way  to 
subsidize  or  increase  a  given  activity.  If 
we  are.  in  fact,  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  the 
extractive  industries.  let  us  do  it  m  a 
more  forthright,  equitable,  and  ef!ica- 
cious  manner  Moreover,  we  mu'nt  be 
more  sure  of  obtaining  the  desired  re- 
sult. After  all,  a  tax  reduction  does  not 
help  the  small  "wildcatter"  or  coal  mine: 
who  is  losing  money.  It  saves  no  miner 
from  bankruptcy.  A  tax  deduct. or.  from 
taxable  income  does  not  help  th^se  with- 
out income  Only  those  who  are  in  a 
profitable  position  really  benef.t  from  it. 

Under  the  guise  ol  increasing  explora- 
tion for  minerals,  the  Congress  first  gave 
a  special  deduction  for  exploration  in 
1S51.  This  provuion  was  added  to  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1951.  -a hen  that  bill  was 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
According  to  the  comrruttee  report,  this 
provision  was  added  btcause  of  a  desire 
to  provide  a  "special  incentive  for  in- 
creased exploration  for  mineral  deposits 
•  •  •  especially  in  the  case  of  taxpayers 
with  limited  financial  resources."  With 
the  Korean  war  then  m  progress,  per- 
haps It  was  thought  that  such  encour- 
agement was  needed  as  an  emergency 
measure  That  emers;ency  ha.s  long  since 
passed,  but  the  mea.-ure  is  still  with  us. 
And  now  this  bill  would  widen  the  loop- 
hole a  little  more. 

I  have  noticed  that  t^iXes  which  were 
levied  m  the  name  of  an  emergency  have 
a  way  of  remainiru  with  ix-  lont,'  after 
the  emer-if^'ncy  has  passed.  Similarly,  a 
tax  favor  granted  in  tiie  name  of  an 
emergency  has  a  way  of  hanging  on  and 
growing  biJuer  and  bi?ger  after  the 
emergency,  for  which  the  incentive  was 
allegedly  justified,  has  passed. 

Of  course,  the  ordinary  way  of  han- 
dii."?  development  costs  m  any  enter- 
prise !s,  as  I  have  said,  to  capitalize 
them.  In  this  way  they  become  part  of 
the  ownerVs  capital  investment,  to  be  re- 
covered by  some  reasonable  sort  of  de- 
preciation or  depletion  schedule,  or  to  be 
deducted  a,-  a  part  of  the  overall  cost  of 
the  property  when  it  Is  sold  or  otherwise 
converted 

I  think  It  micht  be  helpful  to  review 
briefly  exactly  how  our  depletion  and  ex- 
ploration tax  practices  have  developed. 
The  developm.ent  of  depletion  laws  and 
regulations  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  foot-in-the-door  type  of  loophole 
creating. 

Depletion  has  been  recognized  in  one 
form  or  another  from  the  verj-  beginning 
of  our  Federal  income  tax  laws  in  1913. 
The  Revenue  Act  of  1913  provided  for  a 
"reasonable  allowance  for  the  exhaus- 
tion, wear,  and  tear  of  property  arising 
out  of  Its  use  or  employment  m  the  ba-^i- 
ne.^s":  that  is,  an  allowance  was  to  be 
made  for  the  return,  'untaxed,  of  capital. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1916  spelled  out 
depletion  allowance  a  little  more  defi- 
nitely, and  provided  that— 

When  th«  allowance  auihorizeU*  •  •  shail 
eq'OAl  tiie  capital  origiruu^y  invpsted  'ir  izi 
case  of  purchase  made  prior  to  March  flrat. 


alneteen  hundred  and  tiairteexi.  the  fair 
market  value  as  of  that  date,  no  ftirtber 
allowance  shall  be  made. 

In  other  words,  depletion  was  allowed 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  to  it  that  an 
owner  of  a  mine  or  well  recovered  his 
investment  tax  free 

In  1918  a  new  idea  was  enacted  into 
law.  discovery  depletion.  In  explaining: 
this  nt  w  idea  on  the  fli.Kjr  of  the  Senate, 
former  Senator  Penrose,  the  rankmw  Re- 
puolican  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, stated  that  the  committee  had 
changed  the  lanuua:re  of  trie  provi.sior..^ 
of  law  dealing  with  depletion  so  as  to 
provide  "for  a  more  liberal  allowance 
than  tieretofore  permitted  in  the  case  of 
newlv  di.scovered  mines,  or  oil  or  gas 
wt-L';.  ;>*»rmitrinK  th^-  deduction  to  be 
ba^ed  on  th«*  fair  market  value  of  prop- 
erty discovered  instead  of  its  ca«;t." 

Senators  will  note  that  value  was  sub- 
stituted fov  cost.  This  represented  an 
abandonment  of  the  principle  of  recov- 
ery of  the  cost  of  investment 

The  late  Senator  La  Pollette  opp^ised 
the  provision,  stating  that  a  depletion 
allowance  might  permit  taxpayers  to 
take  depletion  deductions  far  in  exceia  of 
cost 

I  shall  today  test  the  accuracy  of  Sen- 
ator LaFollette's  prediction.  I  shall 
offer  the  amendment,  as  I  said,  to  limit 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  in 
any  one  year  to  100  percent  of  the  cost 
and  to  a  cumulative  total  of  1,000  per- 
cent with  respect  to  a  particular  prop- 
erty for  any  one  taxpayer. 

Mr.  DWORSH.AK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  regret  that  I 
have  been  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  have 
not  heard  all  of  the  comments  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about  depletion  allow- 
ances. Does  not  the  bill  currently  before 
the  Senate  deal  only  with  exploration 
expenditures  and  not  in  any  way  with 
depletion  allowances? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  biU  deals  with  ex- 
ploration allowances,  but  this  can- 
not oe  treated  in  isolation,  because  the 
cost  of  exploration,  though  tax  deducti- 
ble, is  subsequently  a  basis  for  further 
tax  deduction,  thus  providmg  a  double 
loophole.  It  has  been  my  view  that  this 
matter  could  not  and  should  not  be 
treated  in  isolation,  but  should  be  re- 
garded In  its  true  light  as  a  loophole 
within  a  loophole, 

Mr,  DWORSHAK.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  a  large  amount  of  revenue  or 
potential  revenue  is  involved,  and  that 
to  continue  the  policy  of  stimulating  ex- 
ploration for  minerals,  and  the  subse- 
quent development  of  the  deposits  of 
minerals  in  this  country,  will  cause  a 
great  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  GORE,  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  from  the  Treasury  a  precise  esti- 
mate, but  I  shall  read  to  the  Senator 
from  the  letter  which  the  Assistant  to 
Secretary  Anderson  wrote  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  He 
said: 

The  revenue  loss  of  this  prop-wiai  would 
be  substantial. 


I  have  heard  it  discussed  m  terms  of 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  I  am  un- 
able to  fcrive  tlie  Senator  a  preci.se  esli- 
malf  I:;  .ii.'.  '■wi.:  ihc  '1  rea.\ury  De- 
partnieiit  says  the  .oss  will  be  substantial. 
The  view  la  further  expressed  that  pas- 
iSLKv  of  'he  bill  is  uniustified  and  that  it 
w  :uld  provide  tax  relief  for  a  .special 
if^w  The  Treasury  Department  oppow?s 
enactment  of  the  measure. 

I  hope  the  Senator  is  prepared  to  sup- 
;■  :•    the  administration  in  this  regard, 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  GORE      I  vi^id 

Mr.  DWORSH.AK.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  whole  situation  clarified  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  a  los.-?  of  revenue  so  much  as  it  is 
a  question  of  w^ ether  the  Government 
should  make  some  rea.sonable  effort  to 
stimulate  exploration  for  and  the  pro- 
duction of  mineral  deposits  in  thi.s  coun- 
try. Such  a  policy  Is  followed  by  the 
Canadian  Government. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is 
a  student  of  history,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  Is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  20  years,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  IT.  our  Govern- 
ment has  expended  probably  more  than  a 
half  billion  dollars  to  stimulate  and  to 
encourage  expanded  production  of  min- 
erals In  South  America,  in  Africa,  and  In 
many  other  areas  of  the  globe,  because 
it  is  recognized  that  the  availability  of 
strategic  minerals  is  vital  to  our  national 
preparedness. 

Mr.  GORE.  Experts  have  estimated 
that  to  encourage  exploration  and  de- 
velopment by  this  method  would  cost  the 
Government  $1  for  every  75  cents  worth 
of  additional  exploration.  This  Is  an  In- 
efBcient,  indirect,  and  uncertain  method 
of  providing  an  incentive. 

I  should  like  to  read  what  the  Treasury 
Department  says  in  that  regard: 

The  revenue  loss  of  ttxU  proposal  would  be 
subtsantlal  and  the  beneAt  would  accrue 
largely  to  established  miners  who  more  or 
less  routinely  make  outlays  which  may  be 
classified   as  exploration  expenditure*. 

Reading  from  an  additional  paragraph 
of  the  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

The  deduction  of  exploration  costs  In  ad- 
dition to  percentage  depletion  has  frequentiy 
been  criticized  by  scune  ta.x  experts  as  com- 
monly permitting  a  double  deduction,  once 
when  the  costs  are  Incurred  and  again 
through  percentage  depletion. 

The  Treasury  does  not  say  exactly,  as 
the  Senator  will  note,  that  that  is  true. 
Indeed.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  exactly  true, 
because  percentage  depletion  is  taken  as 
a  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  product 
sold  and  does  not  relate  to  the  cost  of 
the  property. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr  DWQILSHAK  I  >o  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  SenaUar  from  Tennes- 
see IS  merely  opposed  to  the  rpvi.sions  in 
the  pxi.^ting-  law  a,«  pruposfd  by  the  bill, 
rather  than  engaged  in  an  e'Tort  to  ter- 
minate a  program  for  exploration  of 
minerals  in  this  country  which  has  been 
in  effect  for  many  years? 


Mr.  GORE  I  am  opposing  the  present 
bill,  as  is  the  administration.  One  rea- 
son why  I  oppo.sc  it  IS  tl.at  it  is  not  the 
most  etiicient  or  certain  way  to  promote 
the  national  interests,  whatever  those 
national  interests  may  be.  by  way  of  the 
objectives  of  specific  exploration  and 
development:  and  for  anf>ther  reason. 
namely,  that  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance,  added  to  expi  jration  d^niuc- 
tions  provides  tax  deductions  far  m  ex- 
cess of  any  yardstick  of  justice  that  I 
know  of 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Mr  Pre.sident,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  anotner  question?" 
Mr.  OORK  I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK  Surely  th<.  Sen- 
ator from  Tenneiisee  is  nut  opposed  to 
encouraganent  by  various  governmental 
agencies  to  Industry  to  make  continual 
exploration  for  mineral  de;^  sit.-  m  this 
country,  so  that  we  will  not  be  de;*end- 
ent  to  a  large  extent  upon  procurement 
of  strategic  minerals  from  foreign 
sources. 

Mr,  GORE.  To  whatever  extent  our 
national  interest  is  Involved  in  that  re- 
gard. I  am  not  only  willing  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  such  exploration 
and  development,  but  I  am  even  willing 
to  be  quiie  liberal  about  it.  I  object  to 
giving  a  percentage  depletion  tax  deduc- 
tion based  uix)n  gross  income,  to  one 
who  may  have  discovered  nothmg  ex- 
cept a  means  of  tax  a\'oidance. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK  The  Senator  from 
Tennes.see  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
are  both  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  will  recall  that  several  years 
ago,  when  our  Government  found  it 
eaaential  to  have  available  large  supplies 
of  uranium  for  aujmic  use  in  this  coun- 
try, many  lucrative  contracts  were  net;o- 
tiated  wiUi  producers  ol  uranium  in 
Canada,  in  Africa,  and  eL'^when  be- 
cause only  a  lew  y*  ars  ago  we  produced 
virtually  no  uranium  in  this  csiuntry 

SuiDsequently.  wiien  trie  Gov'  rnmerit 
did  encourage  exploration  for  uranium 
in  this  country,  it  was  discovered  Uiat 
we  liad  many  larg**  d<'pi'sits.  Only 
within  the  pa.st  few  weeks  i.ave  we  re- 
ceived testimony  from  the  officials  'f 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  before 
one  of  the  appropriation  subcommittees 
that  currently  about  58  percent  of  the 
uranium  beuig  purcha.st*r;  by  our  Gov  - 
emraent  is  produced  in  this  country, 
whereas  only  a  f -  w  y,  ar.^  ago  viilually 
no  ui.tiuum  w  a.s  ddnieslicaliy  produced 
Mr  GORE  The  able  Senator  notes 
that  the  exploration  and  development 
of  uraiaum  deposits  was  .spurred  far 
more  by  pui^hase  cunirarus  than  by  tax 
incentives.  True,  tax  incenuvcs  ap- 
ply, and  tiiey  apply  to  an  owner  ol  a 
property  nuw.  thfiisih  tiiat  owTier  may 
have  had  iio  ;>aj-t  m  the  d.scovery  and 
may  not  intend  to  make  any  further 
discovery 

I  should  be  willing  to  lead  over  back- 
ward 111  the  direction  of  hberahty  m  en- 
Couragiiig  and  providing  incentives  for 
exploration  ar.d  deveuipment  of  natural 
rtibources  which  our  country  need.1.     But 
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somehow     we    have    gotten    completely 
away  from  that  principle. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  in  a  few 
moments,  which  I  hope  the  able  Senator 
trim  Idaho  will  support,  to  hmit  the 
jjerrentage  depletion  deduction  from 
taxable  income  in  any  1  year  to  100  per- 
cent of  Uie  ca«;t  of  the  property,  and 
limit  ;t  to  1.000  percent  or  10  times  the 
cost  in  the  iifeume  of  any  taxpayer  with 
respect  to  a  particular  property. 

Rf-jiresentative  Kitchin  chamnar.  of 
the  Hi'U<se  Ways  and  .Means  Committee, 
oppoBTd  the  1918  changes  in  the  law. 
.'■tating  that  they  were  relief  provisions  ' 
ajid  that  he  could  not  suDscntae  to  them 
He  regarded  them  as  "pn-ces  of  special 
favoritism.  " 

It  would  appear  from  the  Finance 
Committee  report,  althoutih  it  is  not 
.specifically  stated,  that  this  change  may 
have  been  on  the  theory  that  it  would 
encourage  exploration  aiid  discovery  of 
new  resources 

At  this  particular  poir,:  m  th*  I'-jJi.sla- 
tive  history  of  depletion,  and  associated 
deductions  and  allowances,  tlie  two  prin- 
ciples of  taxation  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded became  somewhat  fused.  They 
have  remained  confused  ever  since,  but 
the  depletion  allowances,  so-called,  have 
grown  bigger  and  bigger.  Discovery  de- 
pletion allowed  the  return  of  capital 
untaxed,  but  in  addition,  it  also  gave  an 
extra  reward.  Furthermore,  since  the 
two  principles  were  incoiixjrated  into  one 
tax  deduction,  the  extra  reward  which 
theoretically  encouraged  "wildcatting" 
was  available  to  those  who  operated  only 
in  proven  fields  and  had  no  intention  or 
desire  to  move  into  unexplored  terri- 
tory. 

In  1926  a  gross  distortion  was  written 
into  law.  In  the  Revenue  Act  for  that 
year,  discovery  depletion  was  chan.fed 
to  percentage  depletion  for  oil  and  pa& 

Tlie  conference  report  on  the  Reveriue 
Act  of  1926,  in  discussing  this  change 
for  oil  and  gas.  stated  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  discovery  depletion  pro- 
vision "has  been  very  difficult"  and  that 
the  change  to  percentage  depletion  was 
being  made  "in  the  intere-t  of  simplicity 
and  certainty  in  administration  " 

Now.  I  realize  that  pi. 'per  administra- 
tion must  be  kept  in  mind  when  tax 
bills  are  drawn  up.  Indeed,  if  we  elimi- 
nated all  of  the  loopholes  and  reduced 
applicable  rates,  admimstration  would 
certainly  be  improved  To  violate  a 
proper  principle  of  taxation  and  intro- 
duce gross  inequities  into  tlie  tax  slruc- 
tuie  in  the  name  of  ease  of  administra- 
tion, however,  is  something  else  alto- 
gether. Ease  of  administration  has  been 
invoked  many  times  to  masquerade  a  tax 
favor. 

At  least  some,  however,  recognized  at 
the  tune  just  vkhat  this  change  was,  in 
fact,  to  accomplitli-  Senator  Couzens 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  tl.at — 

Congrets  first  intended  to   *    •   •  allow  the 

deduction   to   the   little    "vMldcatter 

That  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  •  •  •  That 
Idea  has  now  been  entirely  abandoned,  and 
this  Is  so  profitable  and  advantnge<:u5  to 
the  oil  lndn.stry  that  it  If  pmpxised  '..  ex- 
tend It  so  that  net  only  the  little  "wild- 
cat ler"  but  The  »hole  industry  will  tret  the 
benefit 


Here.  tben.  we  see  clearly  the  result 
erf  an  att<»mpt  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  incorporate  two  principles  of 
taxation  into  one  tax  law.  First,  there  is 
the  attempt  to  provide  for  the  return  of 
capital  tax  free.  Second,  there  is  the 
attempt  to  supply  an  mcentive  for  ad- 
ditional exploration  and  di.-covery,  by 
means  of  tax  concessions,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  social  and  econoaiic  goal 
of  providing  the  country  with  an  ample 
supply  of  oil  and  gas  The  confusion 
thus  introduced  is  still  with  us.  and  sub- 
sequent technological  and  tax  develop- 
ments have  compounded  the  confusion. 
with  wide  flow  of  tax  benefits  but  with 
only  hit  or  miss  promotion  of  national 
economic  ob.'ectives  or  needs. 

Of  course,  once  oil  and  gas  crossed 
over  the  Jordan  into  the  promised  land, 
other  mineral,  mining  and  extractive  in- 
terests were  not  far  t)ehind 

To  sum  up  the  tax  picture,  then  oil 
and  pas  companies  receive  deductions  for 
mtancible  drilling  cost.s,  while  other  min- 
eral and  m.ming  interests  receive  special 
deductions  for  exploration  and  develop- 
mental costs.  TTiese  costs,  alcne  with 
ail  others,  are  than  recovered  a  second 
time  by  allowing  all  these  operators  to 
take  percentace  depletion 

Tliey  are  not  only  .recovered,  but  since 
the  formula  has  no  direct  bearmg  to  the 
cost  or  exhaustion  of  the  property,  tliey 
are  recovered  many  times  over. 

The  argument.?  in  favor  of  this  special 
treatment  all  boil  down  W'  one  It  is 
noces.«;ary  to  spur  new  exploration  It  is 
necessary  as  an  inducement  for  high- 
risks  operations.  It  is  necessary  if  the 
economy  is  to  have  the  advantages 
which  accrue  as  a  result  of  having  an 
abundance  of  energy-  sources  and  min- 
erals. 

These  arguments  will  not  stand  close 
scrutiny. 

In  the  first  place,  despite  the  distor- 
tions which  have  been  brought  about  by 
monopoly,  oligopoly  and  arbitrary  price 
f.xuig.  our  economy  is  still  basically  price 
regulated.  Lf  a  commodity  is  m  short 
supply  and  in  strong  demand,  the  price 
will  go  up  When  that  liappens.  wiJd- 
cattmg,  exploration  and  development,  as 
well  as  production  from  existing  sources, 
and  imports,  will  be  increa.sed.  Prices 
do  not  necessarily  come  down  when  con- 
ditions are  reversed,  but  that  is  a  differ- 
ent subject  altogether. 

Granting  tax  conce.s.sions  which  gi\e 
the  most  benefit  to  lai-ge.  established 
producers  does  not  bring  about  increased 
production. 

Do  we,  in  fact,  now  need  increased 
production  in  this  economic  sec' or'' 

Coal  production  last  year  hit  it^  lowest 
point  %\r\ce  1954  Total  production  of 
bitum.moiL';  and  anthracite  amounted  to 
429  5  million  tons.  RcservTs  are  plenti- 
ful and  there  is  no  endence  of  the  need 
for  increased  exploration. 

Iron  ore  reserves  axnount  to  about  10 
billion  tons,  with  another  65  billion  tons 
potential^'  available.  We  are  now  usuig 
about  110  million  tons  of  iron  ore  an- 
nually. There  is  no  tndicaticm  from 
tJiese  figures  that  increased  exploration 
IS  a  pressing  need. 
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The  same  picture  prevails  In  oil  and 
sras.  Proved,  recoverable  reserves 
amounted  to  more  at  the  end  of  1959 
than  they  did  at  the  end  of  1958.  These 
proved,  reser\'es  of  oil  amounted  to  more 
than  38  billion  barrels,  while  production 
last  year  was  only  about  2.8  billion  bar- 
rels. 

If  we  do,  at  some  future  date,  need  in- 
creased production,   is  a   tax   mcentive 
the  advantages  of  which  accrue  mainly 
to   the   large   and  well   established,   the 
best  way  to  influence  that  production'' 

We  have  had  much  testimony  on  this 
point  over  the  years.  I  hope  the  next 
administration  will  support  determined 
efTorts  to  correct  percentage  depletion 
and  related  abuses. 

In  1942,  Secretary  Morgenthau  tp.sti- 
fled  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  the  subject  of  depletion  and  re- 
lated item?  He  stated  then  that  it  wa.s 
doubtful  that  percentage  depletion  en- 
couraged ■•exploration  and  drilling  for 
oil.  There  is  grave  doubt  that  it  has 
substantial  effect  on  oil  discovery.  "  So 
far  as  cost  is  concerned,  Secretary  Mor- 
genthau went  on  to  say: 

It  would  have  cost  tlie  Federal  G-vprn- 
ment  about  one-third  as  much  to  have  :a!ci 
all  the  cost  of  every  wildcat  well  tii.it  w.-u-; 
drilled  In  1941  as  to  have  allowed  percei.'vage 
depletion  and  the  asjrxriated  Intangible 
drilling   expenses. 

I  find  it  most  distre.^sing  to  hear  so 
many  of  my  colleasues,  on  both  .sides 
of  the  aisle,  speak  the  old  .shibboletiis 
about  free  enterprise  when  they  want  to 
justify  a  give-away  by  offering  tax  cuts 
to  the  large,  well-entrenched  and 
wealthy.  It  never  set  ms  to  occur  to  some 
that  there  are  ways  to  .=;timulate  activity 
other  than  through  tax  cuts. 

If  additional  exploration  for  oil  and 
minerals  1.=;  needed,  for  example,  the 
Government,  a,s  the  agent  of  the  whole 
society,  may  follow  anv  niimber  of 
courses. 

In  1942.  when  the  Senate  was  consid- 
ering an  amendment  to  broaden  p^^rcent- 
age  depletion.  Senator  La  Follette  said; 

In  my  opinion  this  percentage  depletion 
Is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  bill,  and 
now  It  Is  beina:  extended  We  are  vesting 
Interests  which  x-.H  come  baclc  to  plague 
us. 

How  right  he  was. 

Senator  Taft,  during  the  same  debate. 
stated  that — 

The  percentage  depletion  Is  to  a  leirge 
extent  a  gift  It  is  to  a  large  extent  a  spe- 
cial privilege  beyond  what  anyone  else  Dan 
get. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  way 
these  tax  loopholes  m^y  be  used 

Earlier  this  year  the  president  of  the 
Sunset  International  Petroleum  Co  put 
out  a  publicity  sheet  for  the  press  which 
explained  in  some  detail  how  that  com- 
pany expected  to  realize  a  large  profit 
during  the  next  few  years,  tax  free,  and, 
furthermore,  on  a  project  wholly  unre- 
lated to  oil  production. 

Here  is  the  scheme.  The  company 
has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
San  Diego.  It  plajis  to  develop  out  of 
this  land  some  50,000  building  lots  On 
this  real  estate  venture  the  company  ex- 
pects to  make  a  net  profit  by  1968  of  $25 
million.     At  the  same  time,  the  company 


could  schedule  its  drilling  operations  .so 
that  the  double  deductions  of  intangible 
drilling  costs  and  percentage  depletion 
would  offset  the  profit  e-ach  year  on  the 
real  estate  venture. 

This  IS  a  neat  tnck,  and  perhaps  it  can 
be  accomplished  Most  companies  of 
this  sort  do  not  -'wildcat."  They  drii!  m 
fields  that  are  already  proven.  The 
number  of  dry-  holes  can  be  very  closely 
estimated. 

I  would  like  to  hear  a  defense  of  this 
practice  Such  a  defen.se  surely  could 
not  be  made  on  grounds  of  equity  Such 
a  defense  could  surely  not  be  made  on 
^rounds  of  national  economic  necessity. 
Would  anvone  advance  art.'ument.s  on 
grounds  of  expeciiency"' 

Another  abuse  which  is  mctde  possible 
by  percentage  depletion  is  the  practice 
which  has  srown  up  of  figuring  the  value 
of  the  product  extracted  after  It  has 
been  processed  or  partially  processed. 
and  then  applying  the  percentage  factor 
to  that  value  TTie  Senate  acted  on 
Monday  to  correct  this  abu>e  I  hope 
that  provision  will  become  law 

AH  of  these,  and  many  more,  abu.ses 
could  be  corr(x-ted  by  eliminating  per- 
centage depletion  altogether  and  return- 
ing to  cost  depletion. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  ordlnikT  treat- 
ment for  tax  purposes  of  these  expendi- 
tures I  am  discussing.  When  one  ac- 
quires a  property  In  land  which  he  de- 
sires to  mine  or  drill,  he  then  proceeds 
to  explore  or  wildcat.  These  costs  rep- 
resent an  addition  to  his  capital  invest- 
ment. Ordinarily,  the  comparable  costs 
m  any  other  profit-making  venture 
would  be  so  handled.  If  one  purchases 
real  estate,  erects  a  building,  and  pur- 
chases machinery  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  all  these  costs  become  a  part 
of  his  capital  investment,  to  be  recovered 
by  depreciation  or  some  other  appropri- 
ate means. 

In  the  case  of  mining  or  ofl  and  gas 
extraction,  costs  of  this  type  should  be 
added  to  other  capital  investments,  and 
the  whole  capital  investment  then  re- 
covered tax  free  by  a  proper  schedule  of 
cost  deple'ion.  When  the  cost  is  re- 
covered, the  tax  deduction  should  cea.se. 
If  incentives  for  exploration,  discovery. 
and  development  beyond  that  are  need- 
ed, there  are  proper  and  le.ss  expensive 
ways  to  provide  them. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  when  an  owner 
recovers  his  exploration,  development 
and  intan!,':b!e  drilling  costs,  and  then 
at  the  same  time  takes  percentage  de- 
pletion which  is  designed  so  as  to  allow 
quick  recovery  of  his  entire  capital  in- 
vestment, plus  more,  that  owner  is  in 
reality  allowed  a  double  deduction,  and 
more 

Of  course,  even  after  he  recovers  all 
his  cost.s  percentage  depletion  continues. 
allowing  recovery  of  costs  many  times 
ever  This  deduction.  I  believe,  violates 
every  rule  of  equity,  accounting,  and 
taxation. 

The  revenue  loss  involved  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  this  bill  is  substan- 
tial The  principle  involved,  however,  is 
even  more  important  and  in  fact  the 
revenue  now  lost  to  the  Government  as 
a  result  of  allowing  companies  to  expense 
their  exploration  development  and   in- 


tangible drilling  costs,  plus  percentage 
depletion,  runs  into  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

It  was  estimated  in  1955  that  explora- 
tion and  development  costs  for  the  do- 
mestic producers  of  oil  and  eas  alone 
exceeded  $5  billion.  This  an;Ount<>d  to 
76  percent  of  the  net  value  of  domestic 
oil  and  gas  produced  in  that  year  The 
Government  is  therefore  losing  billinns 
of  dollars  in  revenues  through  a  sys't-m 
which  is  so  Inefficient  and  so  wasteful 
fhat  it  takes  a  dollar  of  tax  conce.ssion 
to  buy  about  75  cents  worth  of  additional 
exploration. 

There  must  be  something  wrong  with  a 
system  such  as  this  where,  in  the  words 
of  Secretary  Morgenthau: 

It  would  have  cost  the  Federal  Government 
about  ore-third  as  much  to  have  paid  all 
rhe  cost  of  every  wildcat  well  thut  *aa 
drilled  In  1941  m  to  have  allowed  percent- 
age depletion  and  the  a«s<xnated  1:. tangible 
drilling  expenaea. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  iiLsert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  ei3(a)  ol  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  last  sentence  ol  such  subsec- 
tion the  following: 

•In  no  ca*e  shall  such  allowance  exceed, 
during  any  taxable  year,  the  ekdjusted  bajslt 
of  such  property,  and  In  no  case  shall  the 
cumulative  allowance  for  depletion  u-.der 
this  section  exceed  1,000  percent  of  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  of  such  property." 

(6)  The  amendment  made  by  subset- t;.ii 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  yeaxs  bet'laiaug 
after  December  31.  1960. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Ml".  President.  I 
feel  as  I  felt  the  other  day  wlien  the 
Senator  from  Temiessee  ofTered  an 
amendment  to  another  bill,  which  .'sub- 
sequently was  adopted  by  U.e  Senate  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  tins  is  a 
subject  which  should  be  considered  very 
carefully  by  the  commitUM?  I  would  not 
in  any  way  deprecate  what  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  pointed  '  -ut. 
I  only  say  to  him  that  the  present  se.ssi^n 
of  Congress  is  very  close  to  tlie  end  The 
pending  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  If 
it  Is  amended  in  the  Senate  it  would 
create  difficulty  in  the  House  because  of 
the  time  schedule,  and  I  therefore  hope 
the  amendment  wUl  not  be  agreed  to. 

The  pending  legislation  was  considered 
very  carefully  by  the  Committ^'e  on  Fi- 
nance. While  it  was  not  unanimtu.sly 
favored,  because  the  able  Senat^jr  from 
Tennessee  at  all  tunes  expre.ssed  his  op- 
position to  it,  I  do  believe  that  it  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  on  its  merits,  and  the  bill 
passed  without  amendment. 

The  whole  problem  of  depletion  allow- 
ance, the  whole  question  of  how  mucii  is 
to  be  charged  off  by  prepay  drilling  ex- 
penses, wnll  undoubtedly  receive  some 
con.sideration  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance 

The  number  of  times  these  questions 
Lave  risen  this  year  would  indicate  the 
imptrtance  of  carrying  out  such  studies 
in  the  immediate  future  Therefore  I 
nope  the  amendment  will  not  be  agreed 
to. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  t-f)  yield 
Mr.  GORE.  As  the  Senator  know^ 
the  subject  matter  of  the  amendment 
which  the  Senate  adopu-d  on  Moiuicty  by 
an  astonishing  vote  of  87  to  0.  dealt 
with  a  subject  matter  which  would 
properly  have  been  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill,  because  the  bill  deals 
with  all  minerals.  Since  that  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  it  has  not  been  my 
purpose  to  make  a  determined  fight  with 
respect  to  this  bill.  I  have  ofTered  an 
amendment  to  limit  percentage  deple- 
tion. I  wonder  if  the  Senator  does  not 
believe  that  there  should  be  some  limit 
to  the  amount  of  taxes  one  can  deduct 
when  such  deduction  bears  no  relation 
to  the  cost  of  the  property  involved. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  I  would  have 
to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  do  believe 
there  should  be  some  sort  of  ceiling  to 
it  I  only  say  to  the  Senator  that  most 
of  the  mining  corporations  have  already 
had  their  $400  noo  deduction  Anaconda 
Copper.  Kennecott  Copper,  and  other 
large  corporations  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  pending  bill.  They  have  had 
their  S400.000  deduction.  The  bill  re- 
lates largely  to  small  groups. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  and  the  Con- 
gress will  decide  that  when  this  situation 
is  changed,  if  it  is  to  be  changed,  these 
groups  sliould  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  effect  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  say  the  amendment  is  a  bad 
amendment.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be 
studied,  and  I  hope  It  will  be  studied. 
However,  it  would  be  imfortimate  if  we 
v,-ere  to  add  it  without  giving  the  people 
we  are  seeking  to  benefit  an  opportunity 
to  study  it  The  pending  bill  is  pri- 
marily a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  small 
mining  ventures,  since  the  larger  and 
well  organized  and  well-financed  com- 
panies have  had  their  deductions,  and  it 
is  only  fair  that  these  small  groups  have 
theirs.  I.  therefore,  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated.  I  also 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  pursue  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment before  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
in  the  next  Congres.s.  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  ovim  proposed  legislation  deal- 
ing with  this  problem. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further'' 

Mr.  ANDER<SON  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  As  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  revenues  involved  in  the  bill 
are,  by  comparison  with  the  revenues 
involved  in  other  bills  considered  by  the 
Senate,  particulaiiy  appropriation  bills, 
quite  .small 

Mr  ANDEHSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  inteiTupt  him  at  that 
point.  I  share  the  view  of  the  Senator 
that  if  his  amendment  is  adopts,  the 
amount  of  money  tliat  would  be  rt-cov- 
ered  by  thr.t  action  would  be  small  in- 
deed, compared  with  the  money  that  will 
be  saved  by  the  amendment  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  having  adopted  the  other  day. 
I  suggest  that  he  could  afford  to  rest  on 
the  fine  accomplishnient  of  a  day  or  two 
ago 

Mr  CrORK  Mr  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator  s  statement.     What  I 


liave  sought  to  do  by  offering  the  amend- 
ment IS  to  illustrate  once  again,  in  an 
additicna!  way.  that  this  formula  tren- 
era  :y  r- ferred  to  as  percentage  deple- 
tion, is  nothing  more  nor  le;;.*;  than  a 
formula  for  tax  reduction,  and  that  the 
deduction  allowed  bears  not  relation  to 
the  cost  of  the  property  mvolved  The 
mine  or  the  oil  well  may  have  cost  SI  ">00. 
but  the  gross  income  may  t>e  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  IT.e  P'  rccr.tage  depic- 
tion formula  is  applied  neither  to  the 
cost  nor  to  the  net  income,  but  to  the 
value  of  the  re.sources  sold  from  that 
property.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ANDt:RSON.  It  relates  to  the 
amount  of  the  ore  or  oil  or  gas  or  other 
mineral  which  is  taken  from  the  ground 
and  hence  depleted. 

The  Senator  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  it  bears  no  relationship  to  the  cost 
of  development.  The  Senator  and  I 
could  discuss  this  question  through  the 
whole  evening,  because  the  matter  of  de- 
pletion allowance  is  a  very  Interesting 
subject,  and  I  think  it  is  one  which  should 
be  the  occasion  of  a  verj-  substantial 
study  by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I 
have  alieady  agreed  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON      I  yield. 

Mr  GORE  I  am  constrained  to  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  it  not  only  needs 
study,  but  deserves  careful  .^tudy. 

I  have  offered  the  amendment,  as  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  on  Monday  ni^ht, 
for  illustrative  purposes,  and  by  way  of 
suggesting  a  new  approach  to  some  rea- 
sonable limitation  on  the  amount  of  tax 
reduction  to  which  a  taxpayer  shall  be 
entitled  by  the  formula  called — or  mis- 
called— percentage  depletion. 

Because  I  believe  the  pending  amend- 
ment has  served  its  purpose.  I  shall  with- 
draw the  amendment,  but  shall  join  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  in 
the  hope  that  early  next  year  the  Com- 
mittee on  PlnaiKC  will  gird  itself  with  the 
determination  to  explore  tax  favoritism. 
a  subject  with  which  we  cannot  deal  in 
the  last  week  or  10  days  of  a  congressional 
session.  We  should  have  been  dealing 
with  this  subject  about  3  months  ago. 
when  we  were  doing  little  or  nothing 

Mr  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  for  his  willingness  to 
withdraw  the  amendment.  I  certainly 
agree  with  his  last  statement.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  spent  some  days  dis- 
cussing the  removal  of  tariffs  on  foreign- 
made  materials  when  we  might  well  have 
been  studying  this  subject 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President.  I  withdraw 
the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  since  the 
administration  opposes  the  bill.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  accorded  the  honor  of  a 
vote.  Therefore,  I  move  that  the  bill  be 
recommitted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr  Pn-sideui.  1  do 
not  wish  to  offend  the  able  Senator  from 
Tenneasee.  If  he  will  not  be  per.sonally 
offended  I  shall  move  that  hi,«  motion 
be  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr  GORE  No;  I  should  like  to  have  a 
vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  The 
question  is  on  aprei'ing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Tenne.sscc  to  recom- 
mit the  bill. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  having  been  read  Uie  third  time.  Uie 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  4251)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  pa&c*-d. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  1  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  talle  wa5 
agreed  to. 


JUAN  D.  QUIKTOS  AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No   1430,  H  R    l.=  16 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
1516)  for  the  relief  of  Juan  D.  Quintos, 
Jaime  Hernandez.  Deifin  Buencamino, 
Soledad  Gomez,  Nieves  G.  Argonza, 
Feledidad  G  Sarayba,  Carmen  Vda  de 
Gomez,  Perlecta  B.  Quintos.  and 
Bienvenida  San  Augustin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to  per- 
mit the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgment  nr.  the 
claims  of  Juan  D.  Qumtos,  Jaime 
Hernandez.  Deifin  Buencammo,  Soledad 
Gomez.  Nieves  G  Argonza,  Felididad  G. 
Sarayba,  Carmen  Vda  de  Gomez,  Per- 
fecta  B.  Quintos,  and  Bienvenida  San 
Augustin  for  losses  of  iewelr> ,  coins, 
relics,  and  currency  depoMied  m  the 
Phillipine  National  Bank  and  delivered 
to  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  t-o  the 
Philippines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  OE>en  to  amendment  If  there  be 
no  amendment  w  be  p:  opnsed  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  readir.=:  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iHR  1516'  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed . 


WTTHDRAWAL  OF   AMENDMENT  TO 
H  R    9921 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  en  June  2.  during  the  call  of 
the  calendar  of  hills  to  which  there  was 
no  objection.  I  ofTered  an  amendment  to 
H.R  9921.  Calendar  No  1531.  a  bill  to 
validate  certain  pav-ments  of  additional 
pay  for  sea  duty  made  to  members  and 
former  member';  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  amendment 
having  been  included  in  another  bill,  I 
desire  to  withdraw  the  amendment  which 
I  ofTered  to  H.R.  9921,  and  wjiich  is  new 
pending 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TRANSFER  OF  IRRIGATION  WORKS 
ON  THE  NAVAJO  RESERVATIOxN 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
atton  of  Calendar  No     1480.  H.R    8295. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

"rtie  LEGisL.\TrvE  Clerk  A  bill  'H.R. 
8295'  to  authorize  the  transfer  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  of  irrigation  project  works 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aareemc  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion   was   agreed   to;    and   the 


trary  notwlthstHndlnB;  Any  person  vlolat- 
iTig  the  provlsii.ns  of  this  Act  .shai!  be  deemed 
guUty  of  a  mLsdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  excerpts  from 
the  report  on  the  bill,  including  the 
statement  which  appears  on  pa^es  1,  2, 
3.  4.   5.  and  6 

There  bfin^  no  objection,  the  exc-Tpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tills  legislation  Is  simittir  in  purpose  to 
Private  Law  494  of  the  85th  Congress.  Pri- 
vate  Law   79   of    the   74th    Congress.    Private 


Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  Law  267  of  the  75th  Congress,  and  Private 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments  on  page  1.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  6.  to  insert  or  under 
construction",  and  on  page  2.  line  19, 
after  the  word  •the",  to  strike  out 
"Moupi"  and  insert  "Moqui". 
Mr    ANDERSON'      Mr    President,  the 


Law  625  of  the  84th  Congress.  Each  of 
these  measures  provided  for  the  payment 
of  a  sum  to  an  Individual  who,  while  serv- 
ing In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  was  liistrumental  In,  or  responsible 
for,  the  creation  and  development  of  Inven- 
tions of  particular  aid  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  Instant  claim,  Gregory  J   Kessenlch. 


purpose    of    the    bill    is   to   authorize   the      while  serving  in   the  Ordnance  Department 

of  the  War  Department,  in  August  of  1941, 
confidentially  disclosed  a  drawing  of  a  ba- 
zooka-type rocket  to  oCQclals  of  the  Ordnance 
Department.  This  was  before  the  filing  of 
an  application  for  a  patent. 

The  rocket  was  built,  tested,  and  then 
adopted  In  the  spring  of  1942.  Known  as  the 
bazooka  rocket,  It  was  classified  as  secret 
by  the  Army  without  first  acquiring  owner- 
ship or  invoking  the  acquisition  statute. 
This  classification  subjected  the  Inventor  to 
the  Espionage  Act  and  thus  denied  to  him 
the  right  to  protect  and  exploit  his  Invention. 

Later,  on  February  8,  1944.  effort  was  made 
to  legalize  the  seizure.  Proposed  patent  ap- 
plication was  signed  on  February  3  and  de- 
livered to  the  Ordnance  Department.  By  an 
assignment  In  trust  dated  February  8.  title 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  transfer  to 
the  Navajo  Tribe  project  works  on  the 
Navajo  reservation.  The  bill  involves  a 
substantial  saving  to  the  Government, 
because  the  Navajos  are  prepared  to  take 
over  the  cost  of  the  works  themselves. 

The  PRESIDIN'G  OFTTCER.  The 
question  u;  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendment's  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  '  H  R  8295  whs  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

I  

ESTATE  OF  GREGORY  J   KESSENTCH 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr  I^-esident.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.    1040.  S.  609. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legisl.-mive  Clerk  A  bill  (S.  609) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Gregory  J. 
Kessenith 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Juci;c:ary,  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  1,  l.ne  6,  after  the  word 
"of",  where  ;t  appears  the  first  time,  to 
strike  out  ■■$200,000'  and  insert  "$100.- 
000".  so  as  to  make  the  biU  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
TYeasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
estate  of  Gregory  J.  Kessenlch,  the  stun  of 
$100,000.  In  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of 
such  estate  against  the  United  States  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Invention  of  the  Bazooka 
Rocket  (patent  numbered  2.579,3'23)  by  the 
late  Gregory  J.  Kessenlch;  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall   be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 


that  the  Government  had  never  held  title  to 
the  Invention  and  Indicated  a  belief  that  a 
correction  of  the  reconveyance  1«  a  matter  for 
congressional  action. 

It  has  been  stated  on  Mr.  Kessenlch  s  be- 
half that  lack  of  financial  means  and  111 
health  precluded  his  taking  an  appeal  from 
the  Court  of  Claims  decision.  Also,  he  was 
persuaded  by  the  Army's  advice  that  his  c:\se 
appeared  to  be  a  proper  one  for  congres- 
sional consideration. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  is  opposed 
to  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  largely  on  the 
ground  it  would  appear  that  he  did  not  have 
any  express  or  Implied  contract  rights  for 
royalties  for  the  use  of  the  Invention.  The 
report  also  comments  that  he  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  Inventor  but  he  Is  not  the 
sole  Inventor  The  committee  notes,  how- 
ever, that  Mr  Kessenlch  Is  the  holder  of  the 
patent  on  what  It  understands  to  be  the 
basic  idea  of  the  bazooka-type  rocket. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Invention 
was  used  In  the  procurement  of  over  $300 
million  worth  of  equipment  and  has  resulted 
in  the  savings  to  the  United  States  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  and  In  view  of  the  further 
fact  that  Mr  Kessenlch  has  never  received  so 
much  as  one  dollar.  It  Is  tbe  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  an  extension  of  this  gratu- 
ity would  be  a  proper  acknowledgement  of 
his  contribution  to  oiu-  war  effort. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recorrunends 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

Attached  to  this  report  and  made  a  part 
hereof  Is  a  report  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  dated  July  15.  1957:  three  docu- 
ments relating  to  a  previous  bill.  HA.  5286 
of  the  86th  Congress,  namely,  a  summary  of 
H  R  5286.  a  brief  of  H.R.  5286.  and  a  state- 
ment of  facts  relating  to  HR    5285 
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July  16.  1957. 
Hon  James  O  Eastland. 
Chairman.   Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 
U.S.  Senate. 


_     _  _  _  Dear   Mm.   Chauman     Reference    Is   made 

to  Uie  patent  application  was  given   to  the      to  your  requert  to  thje  Secretary  of  ^J«n«« 
Secretary  of  War  on  condition  that  he  would  """  ■"■         ~*  "~"  '^"  ""*         *  "'  ^^'       " 


reconvey  title  to  Mr  Kessenlch  when  the 
need  for  exclusive  control  ceased.  The  pat- 
ent application  was  not  filed  In  the  Patent 
Office  until  February  14.  and  as  a  result  of 
this  delay  In  filing  It  Is  alleged  that  the 
assignment  was  Invalid.  Nonetheless,  the 
Secretary  recorded  In  the  secret  register  of 
the  Patent  Office  and  relied  on  It  to  place 
and  hold  the  application  under  Revised  Stat- 
utes, section  4894,  to  stispend  Issxiance  of  a 
patent. 

On  June  2,  1950,  the  Secretary  reconveyed 
title  to  the  Inventor  and  recorded  the  Instru- 
ment In  the  Patent  Office.  The  reconvey- 
ance erroneously  stated  that  the  1944  as- 
signment had  granted  title  to  the  Invention 
whereas.  In  fact.  It  was  restricted  to  the 
application  for  patent  for  the  purpose  of 
secrecy.  Later,  on  December  18,  1951.  the 
Ihventor  received  a  patent  for  the  device. 

It  Is  charged  that  the  assignment  In  trust 
of  the  application  for  a  limited  purpose  did 
not  include  title  to  the  Invention  or  license 
to  use  the  Invention. 

After  Mr  Kessenlch  received  his  patent, 
he  proposed  a  settlement  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army  which,  after  more  than  2  years' 
delay,  declined  the  propopal  saying  that  It 
hid  not  contracted  to  pay  for  use  of  the  In- 
vention. Falling  administrative  adjust- 
ment. Mr.  Kessenlch  filed  an  action  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  In  March  1955.  The  Gov- 
ernment entered  a  motion  to  dismiss  for  lack 
of  Jurisdiction.  The  court  granted  the  mo- 
tion and  the  case  did  not  go  to  trial.  It  is 
Important  to  note  that  the  decision  of  the 
covirt  repeated  the  error  of  the  Army  In  dis- 
cussing the  absence  of  a  contract  to  pay  for 
use  of  the  Invention  (and  then  added  this 
grave  error)  while  the  Government  held  title 
to  the  Invention.     The  Army  admitted  Liter 


for  the  views  of  the  Depxartment  of  Defense 
wltti  respect  to  S.  2106,  85th  Congress,  1st 
session,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gregory  J. 
Kessenlch  and  others.  The  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fense  has  delegated  to  the  Department  of 
the  Army  the  responsibility  for  expressing 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
thereon. 

The  bill  provides  as  follows: 
"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Gregory  J.  Kessenlch.  Pauline 
C.  Kessenlch.  William  H.  Kessenlch,  Rose 
Mary  C  Kessenlch,  pro  se  and  as  trustees  of 
Thomas  O.  Kessenlch  and  Christopher  J 
Kessenlch.  the  sum  of  $200,000.  the  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  against  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  Invention  of  the  ba- 
zooka rocket  covered  by  patent  numbered 
2.579.323,  and  for  all  claims  for  the  Im- 
position of  secrecy  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment or  Department  of  Defense  without 
first  having  purchased  title  under  the 
requisition  statute,  and  for  use  of  the  In- 
vention before  and  after  the  offer  and  accept- 
ance of  an  assignment  In  trust  of  the  patent 
application  for  the  purpose  of  exclusive  con- 
trol by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  until  June  2,  1950,  and  for 
a  recited  consideration  of  a  guaranty  of  pro- 
tection, which  pledge  is  fulfilled  by  this  Act 
of  Congress.  The  Invention  has  been  used 
In  procurement  of  over  $300,000,000  and  has 
resulted  In  savings  to  the  United  States  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  The  amount  of 
this  settlement  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
loss  or  damage  to  capital  assets  resulting 
from  secrecy,  exclusive  use  and  deprivation  of 
foreign  rights:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  ttiis   Act  in  excess 


of  10  i>er  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000." 

The  Department  of  the  Army  Is  opposed 
to  the  above-mentioned  bill 

Information  available  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army  Indicates  that  Mr.  Kessenlch 
entered  Government  employment  In  1923 
with  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  War 
Department:  became  Technical  Patent  Ex- 
pert (grade  P-4).  Assistant  Chief,  Patent 
Section,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Ordnance  Department,  on  July  16.  1928;  was 
promoted  to  Senior  Attorney  (grade  P-5). 
Chief.  Patent  Section,  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, on  February  17,  1939:  that  he  termi- 
nated civilian  service  with  Ordnance  De- 
partment on  September  1.  1941,  and  began 
extended  active  duty  as  lieutenant  colonel 
In  Army  of  the  United  Slates  on  September 
2,  1941.  and  was  assigned  to  Ordnance  De- 
partment as  Chief.  Patent  Section,  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance.  Colonel  Kessenlch 
left  the  Patent  Section.  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  on  October  10.  1942,  and  began 
service  outside  Washington,  DC.  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1942. 

On  December  23.  1943.  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Patents  Division,  Office  of  The  Judge 
Advocate  General.  War  Department,  and 
served  as  Acting  Chief  of  the  Patents  Divi- 
sion from  February  3  to  March  4,  1944. 
During  the  period  May  15,  1945.  to  Septem- 
ber 20,  1946,  Colonel  Kessenlch  technically 
was  assigned  to  the  Patents  Division.  How- 
ever, on  May  15.  1945.  he  reported  to  Euro- 
pean Theater  of  Operations  on  temporary 
duty  and  returned  to  the  United  States  on 
May  2.  1946.  On  June  28,  1946.  he  was 
placed  on  terminal  leave  pending  relief  from 
active  duty  which  took  place  on  September 
20.  1946.  During  the  period  of  terminal 
leave  he  was  reemployed  on  July  1.  1946.  by 
the  Ordnance  Department  as  Chief  of  the 
Patents  Branch.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance. Mr.  Kessenlch  was  placed  on  sick 
leave  December  2.  1953  and  went  Into  disa- 
bility retirement  on  April  30.  1954. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  In  the  case  of 
Gregory  J  Kessenich  et  al.  v.  United  States 
(No.  127-56)  in  Its  decision  of  November  8, 
1955,  dismissing  the  suit,  summarized  the 
facts  pertaining  to  the  conception,  develop- 
ment, and  patenting  of  the  invention  of 
U.S.  patent  No.  2.579.323  to  Kessenlch,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  the  basis  of  this 
bill.  The  plaintiff  sued  upon  an  express 
contract,  and  In  the  alternative  upon  an  Im- 
plied contract.  Briefly  stated  the  court's 
summary  of  facts  Is  as  follows: 

In  1940  the  Government  Initiated  action 
to  recruit  American  inventive  genius  and  to 
stimulate  Inventive  effort  by  Inviting  the 
submission  of  Inventions  to  the  Government 
so  that  It  could  determine  their  military  or 
naval  value. 

In  August  1941  Gregory  J.  Kessenich.  in- 
ventor of  a  rocket  projectile  of  the  bazooka 
type,  confidentially  disclosed  a  drawing  of 
the  rocket  to  officials  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment. This  was  immediately  after  the 
invention  was  conceived  and  before  the  fil- 
ing of  an  application  for  a  patent.  The 
Rocket  Branch  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment developed  the  Invention  in  secrecy, 
and  classified  it  as  a  secret.  That  having 
been  done,  the  Inventor  could  not  disclose 
his  invention  to  others,  nor  could  he  file 
an  application  for  a  patent  In  a  normal 
manner. 

In  1943,  while  serving  as  an  artillery 
officer,  he  was  informed  that  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance    had    made    a   general    announce- 


ment concerning  the  bazooka  rocket  Kes- 
senlch feared  that  further  publication 
might  follow,  and  might  result  In  the  crea- 
tion of  a  statutory  bar  against  his  ever 
obtaining  a  patent  on  his  Invention.  Under 
Revised  Statutes,  section  4894.  as  amended, 
35  use  (1946  ed  )  37.  the  War  Department 
can  request  a  3-year  stispenslon  of  action 
on  an  application  for  a  patent  If  the  appli- 
cation is  the  property  of  the  United  States. 
To  satisfy  the  requirement  Kessenich  pre- 
pared an  application  for  a  patent  and  imme- 
diately assigned  all  his  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest in  the  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  hold  In  trust  until  such  time  as  the 
trustee  should  in  his  discretion  determine 
that  the  need  for  exclusive  control  by  the 
United  States  should  cease,  at  which  time 
the  trustee  would  reconvey  the  application, 
or  any  patent  which  had  been  granted  there- 
on, to  Kessenlch.  The  assignment  stated 
that  the  Government  desired  that  the  ap- 
plication should  be  placed  under  Revised 
Statutes,  section  4894.  The  assignment  In- 
cluded an  agreement  that,  upon  reconvey- 
ance. Kessenlch  would  grant  the  Govern- 
ment a  royalty-free  license  to  use  the  In- 
vention. The  assignment  recited  that  It  was 
made  In  consideration  of  the  "protection 
guaranteed  by  section  7  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  and  the  right  to  tender  the  Invention  as 
provided  for  In  the  act  of  October  6.  1917." 

Kessenlch's  assignment  In  trust  was  termi- 
nated on  June  2,  1950,  by  reassignment  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  Kessenich. 

In  1952  Gregory  J.  Kessenlch  presented  to 
the  Army  a  proposal  of  settlement  and  com- 
promise of  his  claim  for  compensation  for 
the  use  of  his  Invention.  On  May  13.  1954. 
the  Army  rejected  the  proposal  on  the 
ground.  Inter  alia,  that  no  contractual  ob- 
ligation ever  existed  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  compensate  Kessenlch  for  the 
use  of  his  Invention  before  or  after  the  is- 
suance of  the  patent. 

Kessenich  et  al  readily  concede  that  the 
provisions  contained  In  the  assignment  to 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary's  reassign- 
ment, for  the  Government  to  have  a  royalty- 
free  license  to  use  the  invention,  forecloses 
any  claim  for  use  after  June  2.  1950,  the 
date  of  the  reassignment. 

The  court  in  determining  whether  an  ex- 
press contract  to  pay  Kessenlch  could  be 
spelled  out  of  the  assignment  stated:  "The 
express  provision  that  after  the  reassignment 
the  Government  should  have  a  royalty-free 
license  makes  one  wonder  why  the  Govern- 
ment would  agree  to  pay  compensation  while 
It  was  the  owner  of  the  patent,  but  not  pay 
compensation  after  title  was  returned  to  the 
Inventor.  The  plaintiffs  point  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  consideration  for  Kessenlch's 
assignment  was  'the  right  to  tender  the  In- 
vention as  provided  for  In  the  act  of  October 
6.  1917.'  The  real  consideration,  though 
not  recited,  was  that  the  Government  had 
developed  the  invention,  and  was  about  to 
process  the  application  through  the  Patent 
Office  without  expense  to  Kessenlch  and  ul- 
timately reassign  the  patent  to  him.  If  con- 
sideration was  necessary.  It  was  present,  al- 
though there  was  probably  a  large  element 
of  patriotic  donation  In  the  transaction." 

The  court  failed  to  find  an  express  or  Im- 
plied contract  to  pay  Kessenlch  for  the  use 
of  his  invention  during  the  time  that  the 
Government  held  title  to  It  (I.e..  February 
8,  1944.  to  June  2.  1950) . 

The  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Court  of  Claims,  based  on  the  best  Informa- 
tion available,  determined  that  the  Govern- 
ment never  agreed  to  compensate  Mr.  Kes- 
senich for  Its  use  of  the  Invention. 

When  the  patent  application  was  filed  on 
February  14,  1944,  It  was  filed  under  the  act 
of  1883  (S5  use.  45,  now  36  U.S.C.  266). 
This  act  provides  that  a  patent  application 
of  a  Government  employee  may  be  filed  on 
his  behalf  by  hU  agency  without  the  pay- 


ment of  Patent  Office  fees,  and  In  such  case 
the  Government  has  the  right  to  use  the 
Invention,  upon  Issuance  of  the  patent,  with- 
out the  payment  of  any  royalty.  The  pat- 
ent application  which  Mr.  Kessenlch  signed 
contained  the  following  statutory  provision: 

"The  Invention  described  herewith  may  be 
manufactured  and  used  by  and  for  the  Gov- 
ernment for  governmental  purposes  without 
any  pajrment  to  me  for  royalty." 

This  statement  remained  In  the  patent  ap- 
plication until  June  5,  1951,  when  Mr.  Kes- 
senlch withdrew  the  application  from  "no 
fee"  status  under  the  act  of  1883,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  pay- 
ing the  filing  fee  himself. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  Is  of  the 
view  that  Mr.  Kessenlch  is  not  entitled  to 
any  special  compensation  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  Invention  of  the  bazooka  rocket. 
Many  other  individuals  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  development  of  the  ba- 
zooka rocket  and  would  also  be  worthy  of 
any  special  consideration  that  might  be  be- 
stowed on  contributor  Kessenlch. 

A  study  of  the  disclosure  In  the  Kessenich 
Patent  No.  2.579.323  reveals  th.-it  many  ad- 
ditional developments  were  required  to  pro- 
duce the  combat  rocket  actually  used.  He 
may  be  considered  to  be  an  Inventor,  but 
he  is  not  the  sole  inventor.  To  single  him 
out  for  special  consideration  while  ignor- 
ing others  equally  deserving  Is  manifestly 
unfair  to  others  who  have  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  Nation's  defensive  ef- 
fcM'ts.  There  exist  among  private  Individu- 
als. Members  of  Congress.  Cabinet  members, 
officers,  and  enlisted  men  of  the  services 
countless  Instances  of  self-sacrifice,  note- 
worthy achievement,  and  extraordinary  ac- 
complishments. In  view  of  the  foregoing 
considerations  the  Department  of  the  Army 
does  not  recommend  enactment  of  S.  2106. 
If  Congress  Is  of  the  view  that  a  singling 
out  of  Mr.  Kessenich  for  a  particular  award 
is  appropriate,  the  amount  set  forth  in  the 
bill  Is  further  believed  to  be  excessive. 

Tbls  report  has  been  coordinated  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretory 
of  Defense. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
cause  no  apparent  Increase  in  the  budgetary 
requirements  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wn.BEH  M.  Bhuckth. 
Secretary  of  the  Arm,y. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  rather  long  and  involved  matter.  It 
received  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  was  then 
reported  to  the  Senate.  I  think  that  ex- 
planation in  itself  is  sufiBcient 

I  can  state  the  case  for  the  bill  in  cap- 
sule form  by  saying  that  it  relates  to 
a  private  claim  of  Gregory  J.  Kessen- 
ich. now  deceased,  who  was  the  inventor 
of  the  so-called  bazooka  rocket,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Army. 

The  case  became  complicated  by  claims 
and  counterclaims,  by  action  in  the  Court 
of  Claims,  and  by  various  assertions  con- 
cerning the  claim.  However,  as  it 
shakes  out,  the  records  will  show  that 
Mr.  Kessenich  was.  indeed,  while  in  the 
service  of  the  country,  the  real  inventor 
of  the  bazooka  rocket,  which  became  a 
most  important  instrumentality  for  the 
Armed  P\?rces.  He  received  no  compen- 
sation whatsoever  for  it.  It  has  been 
discovered,  on  running  the  record,  that 
there  is  precedent  for  compensation. 
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I  introduced  the  bill;  and  subsequent 
to  Its  introduction  Mr.  Kessenich  passed 
away  So  the  bill  is  really  a  claim  in 
behalf  of  his  estate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
quest. on  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  'S.  609  >  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  readinfr.  read  tlie 
third  time    and  passed 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  lecoa^ider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lav  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

,  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr       ?riCKENLOOPER       Mr       I^^si- 
dent,    will    the    Senator    from    Nevada 
yi^Id'' 
I     Mr.  BIBLE       I  vield 

Mr  HTrKE^;LO<JPER  I  desire  to  ad- 
dress a  q  1"  t  <  n  to  the  minority  leader 
or  the  ar-.r.-  majority  leader,  or  both, 
as  to  ■.v^.'  •:.'■:  .i::y  program  has  been  de- 
veloped for  the  rest  of  the  evening;  and 
if  so,  what  the  program  is.  Is  it  antici- 
pated that  there  will  be  any  yea-and-nay 
votes  of  anv  measures? 

Mr  DIRKSEN  We  do  not  anticipate 
anv 

Mr  BIBLE  I  am  very  happy  to  say 
that  the  able  majority  leader  has  just 
entered  the  Chamber 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Spnator  from  Iowa  ad- 
dressed m  part  to  me,  and  also,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  majority  leader,  a  question 
in  regard  to  the  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  the  schedule  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  late  in  the  session  we  can- 
not speak  with  much  authority  in  regard 
to  the  .schedules  that  far  in  advance. 
There  are  to  be  a  number  of  conference 
report--. 

Mr  HICKENT.OOPER,  I  did  not  a.<k 
about  the  schedule  for  tomorrow.  I 
merely  asked  whether  there  was  any 
determination  in  regard  to  the  schedule 
for  this  evening,  so  far  as  anticipated 
votes  or  anything  of  that  kind  might  be 
concerned 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  we 
siiall  not  have  any,  but  I  cannot  give 
any    a.=;.-urance   that   we   shall   not. 

We  have  ready  Calendar  No.  1450. 
Senate  b;li  817.  for  the  relief  of  Freda 
Feller:  Calendar  No  1480.  Hou.-:*  bill 
829.5,  to  authorize  the  transfer  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  of  irrigation  project  works 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation;  Calendar 
No.  1523,  Hou.se  bill  6712,  for  the  relief  of 
Sam  J.  Buzzanca,  Calendar  No  1531, 
House  bill  9921.  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments of  additional  pay  for  .<.ea  duty 
made  to  members  and  former  members 
of  the  U.S  Coast  Guard,  and  otner 
m.easures.  with  which  we  are  ready  to 
proceed  if  those  who  favor  them  or  op- 
pose them  are  ready.  We  have  cleared 
a  number  of  those  measures;  but  various 
Senators  are  away,  for  various  reasons. 
On  tomorrow  we  expect  to  take  up 
Calendar  No.  1610,  House  bill  10596,  to 
change  the  method  of  payment  of  Fed- 


eral aid  to  State  or  territorial  homrs 
for  the  support  of  disabled  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  of  the 
United  States:  Calendar  No  1630.  Sen- 
ate bill  1543,  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  to  authonz*'  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  include  in  certifi- 
cates of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity limitations  on  the  tv-pe  and  extent 
of  services  authorized :  Calendar  No. 
1663,  Senate  bill  3473.  to  provide  for  ad- 
V  \nce  consultation  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  with  State  wildlife 
agencies  before  the  beguinmg  of  any 
Federal  program  involving  the  use  of 
pesticides  or  other  chemicals  designed 
for  mass  biological  controls:  and  Cal- 
endar No,  1658,  Senate  bill  3450.  to 
amend  section  22— relating  to  the  en- 
dowment and  support  of  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts — of  the  act 
of  June  29,  1935.  to  increase  the  au- 
thorized appropriation  for  resident 
teaching  grants  to  land  grant  institu- 
tions. 

We  expect  that  other  bills  will  be 
cleared  for  action. 

It  should  be  assumed  that  any  meas- 
vire  on  the  calendar  may  be  subject  to 
consideration  on  motion  on  any  day 
between  now  and  final  adjournment. 

The  policy  committee  will  meet  to- 
morrow. 

There  are  some  general  measures 
which  involve  policy  which  we  would 
like  to  review — some  that  the  minority 
has  already  cleared,  but  we  have  not 
cleared;  and  some  that  we  have  cleared, 
but  the  minority  has  not  cleared. 

I  hope  we  can  take  up  some  confer- 
ence reports  this  week.  A  number  of 
bills  are  in  conference. 

If  I  can  obtain  agreement,  perhaps 
this  week  we  shall  consider  another  ap- 
propriation bill. 

We  shall  consider  the  Amistad  Dam 
bill  tomorrow,  if  the  report  on  the  bill 
is  filed  tonight. 

But  I  do  not  anticipate  any  major 
legislative  measures  just  now.  Of 
course,  sometimes  a  minor  bill  is  more 
trouble  to  handle  than  a  major  appro- 
priation bill. 

So  far  as  I  can  tell,  most  of  these 
bills  must  be  passed  by  motion,  but  are 
not  measures  on  which  one  would  an- 
ticipate the  necessity  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

Unless  an  argument  develops  over 
them,  or  unless  some  Senator  wishes  to 
have  a  quorum  call,  I  anticipate  no  rea- 
son why  all  Senators  should  remain  here 
this  evening.  I  shall  be  here;  but  I 
would  not  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  cancel  any  engagement,  in  order 
to  remain  here,  although  the  session  this 
evening  will  continue  for  a  while. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texa^  I  repeat  that  I 
was  not  asking  about  the  program  for 
tomorrow. 

It  happens  that  there  are  one  or  two 
thir..'N  vsiiich  I  may  look  after  this  eve- 
:..:.  But  if  votes  are  anticipated,  I 
shall  plan  to  be  here,  of  course. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  I  realize 
that 

Mr  HICKENT.OOPER.  But  I  could 
not  hold  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  any 
firm  commitment,  of  course. 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  realize  the 

Senator's  attitude,  and  it  is  appreciated. 

Mr.     HICKKNLOOPER      But     if    the 

Senator  from    lexa-s   anticipates  that  a 

vote  will  be  taken  this  evening 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  do  not. 
Let  m'-  say  that  any  question  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  may  choose  to  address 
to  me  will  be  cordially  received,  for  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  and  friendship 
for  him. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  was  merely 
Inquiring  about  the  prospects  for  the 
session  this  evening. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate any  very  Important  action  this 
evening.  Of  course,  if  the  situation  be- 
came too  heated.  I  might  move  that  the 
Senate  go  over  until  tomorrow,  in  order 
to  protect  Senators. 

Mr  HICKENLrOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  that  of  the  bills  which  have  been 
mentioned  for  possible  consideration 
tonight,  insofar  as  I  know,  all  of  them 
have  been  approved  on  the  minority 
side,  and  I  know  of  no  controversy 
regarding   them. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
a  number  of  Senators  are  on  the  floor. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  time  for  convening  the  session 
tomorrow. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  give 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  informa- 
tion as  soon  as  I  can  check  with  two 
committee  chairmen  We  have  no  re- 
quests here;  and  as  soon  as  I  am  able 
to  obtain  the  information  I  need,  I  shall 
inform  the  Senator,  So  far  bis  I  can 
tell  at  this  time,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
tomorrow.  But  I  shall  inform  the  Sena- 
tor more  definitely  within  5  minutes. 


FRANCIS    M.    HAISCHER 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  is  any 
business  pending  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     No. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1441,  House  bill  1600. 
for  the  relief  of  Francis  M.  Haischer. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate   proceeded   to  consider   the   bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  Francis  M. 
Haischer  of  all  liability  to  refund  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  $2,037  72, 
which  represents  overpayment  of  retired 
pay  which  was  paid  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, which  he  received  in  good 
faith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     If  there 
be  no  amendment  to   be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the' 
bill. 

The  bill  (H  R.  1600)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"of",  where  it  appears  the  first  time,  to 
strike  out  "Sl.OeQ  "  and  insert  "$882  ".  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReTT-esentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Freda  Peller, 
of  Mlnot,  North  Dakota,  the  sum  of  »882, 
representing  the  amount  of  expenses  Incurred 
by  her  for  hospital  and  medical  care  from 
June  13,  1958,  to  July  10.  1958,  at  a  civilian 
hospital  In  Mlnot.  North  Dakota,  the  said 
Freda  Peller  having  been  led  to  believe,  as 
the  result  of  an  administrative  error  com- 
mitted by  United  States  Army  personnel,  that 
she  was  entitled  as  the  dependent  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  (Donald  C.  Feller, 
serial  number  ER  17473165)  to  civilian  medi- 
cal care  at  Government  expense:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  service.*: 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  »1,000 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
is  for  the  purpose  of  paying  Freda  Fel- 
ler, of  Minot.  N.  Dak.,  the  sum  of  $882 
for  expenses  incurred  by  her  for  hospi- 
tal and  medical  care  from  June  13  to 
July  10,  1958,  at  a  civilian  hospital  in 
Minot,  N.  Dak.  She  was  led  to  believe, 
as  the  result  of  an  administrative  error 
committed  by  U.S.  Army  personnel,  that 
she  was  entitled,  as  the  dependent  of  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  to 
receive  civilian  medical  care  at  Govern- 
ment expense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


9921.  to  validate  certain  payments  of 
additional  pay  for  sea  duty  made  to 
members  and  former  members  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  biU. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  puiT>ose  of  the  bill,  as  set 
forth  in  the  committee  report,  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  p)oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  <No.  1469 »  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PUUPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  validate  payments  of  additional  pay  for 
sea  duty  made  prior  to  June  30,  1956,  to 
enlisted  members  of  the  (Doast  Guard  who 
served  on  vessels  of  less  than  125  feet  In 
length.  The  bill  would  further  permit  the 
refund  of  any  repajrments  made  by  any  of 
those  men  relating  to  those  payments  re- 
ceived in  the  above  manner,  and  relieve  the 
authorized  certifying  ofBcers  from  account- 
ability for  such  payments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  prorwDsed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9921)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  REPORT  NO.  807 
ENTITLED  "FEDERAL  DISASTER 
RELIEF  MANUAL"'— RESOLUTION 
INDEFINITELY   POSTPONED 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
1392,  Senate  Resolution  281.  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  807,  86th  Congress,  1st 
session,  entitled  "Federal  Disaster  Re- 
lief Manual."  be  indefinitely'  postF>oned. 

The  PRESLDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SAM   J.    BUZZANCA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1523,  House  bill 
6712,  for  the  relief  of  Sam  J.  Buzzanca. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  prop>osed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  'H.R.  6712)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


FREDA  FELLER 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1450,  Senate  bill 
817,  for  the  rehef  of  Freda  Feller. 


VALIDATION  OF  CERTAIN  PAY"- 
MENTS  OF  ADDITIONAL  PAY  FOR 
SEA  DnY  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
U.S.  COA;3T  GUARD 

Mr.  BIBLE.  -  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No,  1531,  House  bill 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  331.»  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  3307)  entitled 
-  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rocky  River  Company 
BJid  Macy  Land  Corporation",  now  pending 
In  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the  accom- 
panying papers,  is  hereby  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Claims;  and  the  court  shall  pro- 
ceed with  the  same  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  report  to 
the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable, 
against  the  United  States  and  the  amount. 
If  any,  legally  or  eqviltably  due  from  the 
United  States  to  the  claimants. 


REFERENCE   OF   SENATE    BILL   3307 
TO   THE   COURT   OF   CLAIMS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  1570,  Senate 
Resolution  331,  referring  Senate  bill 
3307  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  Is  to  refer 
8.  3307,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rocky  River 
Co,  and  Macy  Land  Corp.,  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  finding  of  fact  and  conclusions 
thereon,  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  charaoter  of  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
United  States  and  the  amount,  If  any. 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimants. 
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REFERENCE   OF    SENATE   BILL    1935 
TO  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1589,  Senate 
Resolution  332,  referring  Senate  bill 
1935  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  motion  wels  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  the  purpose  of  the  resolution- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  resolution  Is 
to  refer  the  bill.  S.  1935,  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  to  authorize  the  court  to  report 
to  the  Senate  such  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law  as  will  enable  the  Senate 
to  determine  what  amount.  If  any.  Is  legally 
or  equitably  due  the  claimants  from  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res  332'  was 
agreed  to,  as  foUows: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  1935)  enUtled 
"A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fred  Foster  and 
George  Morris,  doing  business  as  Independ- 
ent Cab  Company;  and  few  the  relief  of 
Pulaski  C;i.b  Company,  Incorporated",  now 
pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all 
the  accompanying  papers.  l5  hereby  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  court  shall 
proceed  with  t^e  same  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  report 
to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions Uiereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  In- 
form the  Congress  of  the  natiu-e  and  char- 
acter of  the  denxand  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  States  and  the 
amounts.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimants. 


BETTY  KEENAN 

Ml-,  BI3LE,  Mr,  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No  1594.  House  bill 
5033. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
villi  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LE>-.iSLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  'F.R. 
5033)    for  the   relief   of   Betty   Ke.nan. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  aereed  to;  and  the 
Senate   proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  the  our- 
pose  of  the  bill  is  to  pay  to  Betty 
Keenan,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  the  .sum  of 
$499  06,  as  a  refund  of  the  amount  de- 
ducted from  her  salary  as  a  Federal  em- 
ployee for  retirement  purposes  m  the 
period  from  Decemoer  14.  1942  to  -Jan- 
uary- 31,  1948 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCSR  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amcndmeiit  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  b;U  was  ordered  tc  a  third  read- 
ilig,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  believe 
what  I  have  .said  about  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  will  be  confirmed  by  every  other 
Member  of  this  body 


INCREASED    APPROPRIATIONS  VOR 

RESIDENT  TEACHING  GRA.MS  iO 
'  LANT5-GRANT  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr  BIBI.K  M;  President.  I  move 
thac  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1658.  Senate 
bill  3450. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Keating  m  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3450;  to  amend  section  22  (relating  to 
the  endowment  and  support  of  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  artsi  of  the 
act  of  June  29.  1935.  to  increase  the 
authorized  appropriation  for  resident 
teaching    grants   to   land-grant   institu- 

"  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion   was  agreed  to;    and   the 
Senate  proceeded  to  cor\sider  the  bill. 


COMMENDA'nON'  OF  SENATOR 

BIBLE 
Mr.  JOHNSON'  of  Texa.s      Mr    Presi- 
dent,  I    commend    the    actmg    majority 
leader,  the  Senator   from   Nevada    [Mr. 
Bible!  ,  for  the  loyal  and  diligent  and 
effective  manner  in  which  he  has  car- 
ried on  the  duties  of  leadership  in  my 
absence      He  is  always  a  source  of  great 
comfort      I  do  nt  know  of  any  Member 
of  this  body   w:.o   is  respected  more  or 
who    contributes    more    to   the    efBcient 
functioning  of  the  Senate  than  does  the 
able  Senator  from  Nevada.     Day  after 
day  we  call  upon  him  to  perform  services 
that  are  not  cormected  with  the  interests 
of  his   State    but   are   Vi  ry   vital   to   the 
national  mtere.st,  and  he  always  does  it 
in  a  capable  m.anner  and  with  a  pU'a.-ant 
disposition.     I  want  him  to  know  that  I 
'always   will   rely   on  h.m.     In  5un.-h:ne 
and    sorrr>w,    I   have  never  been  di.<ap- 
p>ointed.      I    appreciate    very    much    the 
work  he  has  done. 

Mr  B'BLE  Mr  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator w:.:  yield,  may  I  .-ay  I  appreciate 
the  ser.iiments  expre.ssed  by  th*^  very  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  think  they 
are  unearr.rri,  but  th^y  are  ^^ratifymg, 
and  I  greatly  appreciate  them.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  work  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Lynd(jn  Johnso.n  at  any  time, 
and,  believe  me.  I  am  the  one  who  is 
rewarded. 


STEP.-  TAKEN  BY  HAWAII  TO  RAT- 
YTx       CCXN.T^TITVTIONAL      AMEND- 
MENT FX)R  vr)TING   BY  DL^llUCT 
OP    COLUMBIA    1U:SIDKNTS 
Mr    PONG      Mr    President.  I  am  very 
happy    Ui   announce    tiiat    the   State   of 
Hawaii    has    taken    immediate   steps    to 
ratify  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution   to  give  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  residents  the  right  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

In  special  session  called  to  alleviate 
the  suffennes  of  the  tidal  wave  disaster 
of  May  23.  the  House  of  Representatives 
yesterday  voted  unanimously  49  to  0  to 
approve  the  proposal.  I  am  conPdent 
that  our  State  senate  will,  within  a  few 
days,  take  similar  action  to  make  Hawaii 
the  first  State  to  ratify  this  consUtu- 
tional  amendment. 

Hawaii,  the  youngest  State  in  the 
Union,  knows  only  too  well  what  full 
citizenship  means.  In  1898  Hawaii  was 
voluntarily  annexed  as  a  Territory  of 
the  United  States.  For  60  years  her 
people  have  requested  statehood.  Last 
year  we  became  the  50th  State — a  sov- 
ereign State,  guaranteed  a  republican 
form  of  government,  with  two  Senators 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  a  Member  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Its  citizens 
will  enjoy  for  the  first  time  this  year  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  This  is  indeed  a  great  priv- 
ilege. 

I  know,  therefore,  what  ratification  of 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
will  mean  to  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

It  will  tell  them  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten  in  the  scheme  of  our  Oov- 
ernm-^nt.  It  will  trll  them  that  the 
.\merican  Government,  pursuing  its 
policy  to  give  as  much  self-government 
to  its  citizens  by  making  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  States,  is  now  giving  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  some  voice  in  national 
affairs. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  will  quickly  ratify 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
allow  District  residents  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

In  so  doing,  we  will  be  giving  to  a  large 
group  of  our  citizens  a  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  these  two  topmost  leaders  of  our 
Nation. 

I  do  hope  also  that  immediate  steps 
will  be  taken  to  give  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  some  degree  of 
home  rule.  This  does  not  need  a  change 
in  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution. 

At  this  time  I  should  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Hawaii  State  House  of 
Representatives  for  their  quick  action. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  '  Mr  Pre.si- 
dent.  I  congratulate  the  very  able  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  for  the  action  his  State 
has  Uik.n  and  fur  the  leadership  he  has 
demonstrated  Every  day  that  goes  by 
Cv)nvinces  me  of  the  wi.sdom  of  admitting 
Hawaii  to  the  Union  For  a  time  before 
pas.^age  of  the  stat^^hcnxl  bill  I  enter- 
tained the  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake,  but  I  have  become  fmally  con- 


vinced that  I  was  absolutely  mistaken 
about  that.  The  more  I  see  of  the  Sena- 
tor and  his  colleague  and  the  actions  of 
their  people,  the  more  pleased  I  am  that 
those  actions  confirm  that  I  was  wrong. 
Mr,  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  very  kind  words. 
Hawaii  is  always  trying  to  do  things  in 
a  most  expeditious  manner.  We  are 
thankful  to  all  those  who  enabled  Hawaii 
to  become  a  State,  and  I  am  thankful  I 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  represent 

my  State  in  this  body.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr. 
Keating  in  the  chiair) .  Permit  the  Chair 
to  add  his  congratulations  on  another 
first  for  Hawaii. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  observe 
that  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
Chair  at  the  present  time  is  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  1.  who  was 
the  author  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment.  It  was  only  because  of  his 
resourcefulness,  determination,  and  ded- 
ication that  we  were  able  to  get  this 
project  started.  While  the  Senators 
proposed  amendment  was  much  more 
co^nprehensive  than  the  one  which  was 
finally  submitted  to  the  States,  it  was  as 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  any  action  at  all 
was  taken.  I  know  he  is  pleased  to  ob- 
serve what  Hawaii  has  done  in  this 
regard. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  23,  1960.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  2822  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lou  Wing 
Qucy   (Kwal); 

a  2886  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  NlkoUja 
Lazlc; 

S  2918    An    act     for    the    relief    of    Borla 

Priestley, 

S  2942.  An    act   for   the   relief    of    Exigene 

Storme; 

S.  2964.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kang  Sun 
Ok: 

S.2991.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ah  See 
Lee  Chin; 

S  3016.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter  P 
Beecrcft; 

S  3038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung  HI 
Pak; 

8  3049  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oh  Chun 
Soon; 

S  3091.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 

Mlra; 

S.  3130.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne-Marie 

Stehlln;    and 

S  3235.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecilia 
Ruble. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday,  June 
24, 1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


N   )MINAnONS 

Executive     nominations     received     by 
the  Senate  June  23.  l9eo 

Diplomatic  aito  Fordcn   Sra  .  kf 
Wlnthrop  O,  Brown,  of  the  Di.-'t.rict  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  uf   cl.u^s   1. 


to  be  Ambaa«Mlor  Extriordlnary   and, 

potentlary  o*  the  U:  ■.t^i;  Btate-g  of 

to    the    Kingdom    of    Laoe      rice    Htrace-    H 

Smith. 

POSTM  •  ^TEILS 

Janice  W.  Cobb,  Aitheimer.  Ark.,  In  place 
of  L.  H.  McDonnell,  retired. 

CALXrORNTA 

James  N.  Bonner.  Bellflower.  Calif..  In  pl&ce 
of  W  M.  Martin,  transferred. 

Florenoe  L.  McQueen.  Big  Sur,  Calif..  In 
pliwe  of  E.  J  Ewoldsen,  resigned. 

F   Wheeland.  Hesperta,  Calif.,  In  place 
(.    ;     !    w  i:t«-a,  retired. 

Howard  C.  Denton,  Loe  Altos,  Calif..  In 
place  of  P.  W.  Helena,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Earl  Wright.  Jr  .  Murtaugh,  Idaho,  In  place 
of  Parley  Perkins,  retired. 

ILXINOXS 

Delbert  J.  Larsen.  riiranrt.  HI.,  In  place  of 
LllUe  Doyle,  retired 

James  W  Hettertnanr  Mrir^nry.  Dl..  In 
place  Of  E  R.  McGee,  retired 

Roy  D  Deppe,  Percy,  IlL.  In  place  of  J.  L. 
McCuen,  resigned 

Jane  L  Oray.  Wellington.  111.,  In  place  of 
M  E  Stewart,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Roscoe  W.  Owen,  Avllla.  Ind.,  In  place  of 
MM  PepplJ.  retired 

IOWA 

Aaron  Schlegel.  Jr  ,  Maynard,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  B   E  Sykes,  retired 

Wayne  C.  Smith,  Waterloo.  Iowa.  In  plac« 
of  T.  M.  McNally.  retired. 

KENTXTCKT 

CecUe   M.  Hlgdon,   Blue  Diamond,  Ky.,  In 

place  of  O  S  Llndon.  resigned 

James  K.  Peavey.  Liberty.  Ky  ,  in  place  of 
C.  L.  Sharp,  reUred. 

LOUISIANA 

Willie  8.  Pusaell,  Amite.  La  .  In  place  of 
J.  H.  Ooldaby.  retired. 

MASSACHUBETT8 

Wayne  O.  Ooddard.  Hardwlck,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  H  K  Bingham,  retired 

Gertrude  C  Rirdwell.  Whately,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  K.  D  Flavin,  rf  tirf<l. 

MICHICAff 

Warren  Barrle.  HlUman.  Mich  ,  In  place  of 
O   R.  Sabourln.  resigned 

Roland  H.  Bramer.  Nalima,  Mich..  In  place 
of  E  A  Hruaka.  deceased 

Velma  M.  Weatherwax.  Somerset  Center. 
Mich  .  In  place  of  G.  W    Fisher,  retired 

MINNESOTA 

Hlleon  L.  Stewart.  Humboldt.  Minn,  In 
place  of  J  S.  Easter,  retired. 

Leonard  L  Baker.  Wlndom,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  W.  A.  Llenke,  deceased 

Bcissoina 

Clarence  W.  Hunsperger.  Jr.,  Koshkonong, 
Mo  ,   In  place  of  H.  M    Swain,  retired. 

Joseph  M.  Brown.  I/eonard  Mo..  In  place  of 
P.  T.  Keith,  retired 

NEBHASKA 

Robert  D  Stroup.  Dannebrog.  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  Harold  Raid,  deceased. 

Forest  H.  Bahm.  Shelby.  Nebr  ,  In  place  of 
W.  H.  WUU.  tran.-^f  erred. 

NFA      H  \Mr>^HTRZ 

Harry  D.  Perkins.  Smllhtown,  N.H  ,  In  place 
of  S.  A.  Brown,  retired. 

NEW  jnsET 
Michael  A   DeLorenzo,  Dover,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  W.  H.  Rule,  retired 

NrW     YORK 

C.  Jamwi  Ffxstrr  fV.appaquR  N  Y  ,  In  placs 
Of  J.  J.  Harrlgan,  decensed 


R<jU;r;  H  Slmm.  Oxen  Head,  N  Y.,  ir.  plact 
of  J.  T  McLaughlin,  retired 

Edward  A  Groves.  Niagara  Dnlverslty.  K,Y, 
In  place  of  V.  E  Trunk,  resigned 

Audrey  L.  Manzo.  Ocean  Beach,  N  T.,  in 
plac«  of  E,  C.  Nolln.  reslmed 

Edward  G.  Kling.  R<juJk.o2.kaiiia,  N  Y.,  In 
place  of  J.  L.  Friedman,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

August  E.  Stelnwand.  Jud,  N  DCik  ,  '.n  place 
of  F.  W  Bork,  retired. 

Leslie  J.  Manstrom.  Wyndmere.  N  Dak  , 
In  place  of  J.  M.  Gannon,  transferred. 

OHIO 

Phyllis  J  Dundon,  Bootstown,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  Gertrude  Demlng,  retired- 

ORiXiON 

Edna  B.  Carl.  Oswego,  Dreg  In  p'.&ce  of 
G    H.  Carl,  deceased. 

PKNNSTLVANIA 

C.  Earl  OarUuad,  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  In  place  of 
J.  W.  Dawley,  retired. 

Andrew  Evanltsky,  Jr  ,  Lakewood.  Pa  'n 
place  of  C  G   Reynolds,  retired. 

Herbert  E.  Hoover,  Rheems.  Pa.,  In  place  of 
J.  B   Henry,  retired. 

William  E  McClearn.  Stoneboro,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  W  D   Mc  In  tire,  retired. 

PCTERTO    RICO 

Luis  Mercado-Calderon.  Fajardo,  P.B.,  In 
place  of  Adela  Delpln,  retired. 

BOtTTH    DAKOTA 

Erwln  E  Maag.  Tripp,  S.  Dak..  In  place  o< 
M.  C   Martin,  retired. 

TDiAR 

John  L.  Rose.  Albany,  lex.  In  piace  o' 
W.  K.  Wood,  retired. 

Harold  O  Real,  Converse,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
Meta  Carglle.  retired. 

Arthur  B.  Yc«-k,  Jr.,  Seapra\  es.  Tex  ,  In 
place  of  D.  K.  WUllams,  resigned. 

WASHINGTON  , 

John  B   Walll,  Lacrosse,  Wash.,  in  place  of 

C.  E   Shaver.  resigned- 
Aaron  B  Green.  Monroe.  Wash.,  In  place  of 

C    H    Currle.  retired 

Merl  T   Benton.  Rockport,  Waih  ,  In  p'.aoe 

of  E  V.  Pressentln.  retired. 

Thelma  B  Meigs.  Yacolt.  Wash.,  in  place  of 

E.  8.  Baccvis.  retired. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

James  O  Lin,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  F.  E.  Wiseman,  transferred. 

WTSCONSTN 

Oren  P.  Neville,  North  Prairie.  Wis  ,  In 
place  of  L.  O   Sherman,  retired 

John  P  Tracy.  Wausaukee,  Wis..  In  place 
of  H.  J.  Christ,  dVceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  23,  1960 : 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

John  S.  Bragdon,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
December  SI.  1960. 

Federal  Maeitimk  Board 
Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E.  Wilson,  of  Maryland. 
to    be    a    member    of   the    Federal    Maritlm» 
Board  for  a  term  of  4  years  expiring  June  30, 
1964. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
Robert  E.  Lee.  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Colun.bia, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  for  a  wrtn  of  7  years   from 
July  1.  I960.  ft 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiirn5;nAY..IrNF23,  TWO 

Tlie  House   met   at    10   o'clo^^k   b  m 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Bratkamp, 
DD  .  offered  the  following  prayer; 

John  14  21;  He  that  hath  My  ccm- 
raandmenti.  and  kcepeth  them,  he  it  is 
that  loreth  Me. 

O  Thou  who  art  always  ready  to 
answer  our  most  ambiguous  and  perplex- 
ing questions,  we  beseech  Thee  to  m^e 
known  uiito  u.s  life's  deeper  meaning  and 
enable  our  minds  to  see  it  in  a  new  per- 
spective. 

Give  us  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
inheritance  of  in.*^piration  lei't  to  us  by 
men  and  women  of  past  generations  who 
had  a  clear  perception  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  and  who  found  their  de- 
light m  obeying  TTiy  commandments. 

May  our  life  be  rich  in  the  love  that 
seeketh  the  welfare  of  others,  the  faith 
that  never  wavers  and  the  courage  which 
remains  steadfast  in  times  of  tempta- 
tion and  adversity. 

Grant  that  all  mar±:i.'-;ri  ma>  lay  hold 
of  and  learn  those  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  truth  and  righteousness  which 
are  our  final  protection  against  the  tide 
of  materialism  and  the  i>nwers  of  dark- 
ness 

Hear  us  m  Christ's  nam*--      .^ir.'^n. 


THE  JOLTIN.AL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   SENATE 

A    message    from    the    Senate    '.:y    Mr 
McGown.   one   of    its   clerks,   aiui    ,.i.>  ed 
that    the    Senate    had    passed    without 
amendment   a  bill   of   the   House  of   the 
following   title 

HR  4964  An  art  f..r  the  relief  o'  Mrs 
Betty  L,  P^nk. 

The  messape  aLso  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
followme  title: 

H.R.  10455,  At.  act  V  an. end  t;.e  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  Febru:i--y  2.^    1920 

The  message  al.so  armounct-d  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendment  to  the 
fore-oing  Diii.  requests  a  conference  with 
the  Houst-  on  the  disagreeing  vot»'s  of  the 
two   Houses   thereon    and    appoints   Mr. 

0'MAHOf.'FY,    Mr.    .^NDEHSON     Mr     GRtTN- 

ING.  Mr,  DwoKSHAK.  uiid  Mr  Allott  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  messape  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HR    i:389    An    act    making   appropriations 

r -ir  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Preslder.t   and 

sundry  penerai  Ocvemment  a^ncles  f;^r  the 

fi.«iCRl    year    ending    June    80.    1961,    and    for 

•'her  purposes. 

Tlie  mrssapc  also  announced  that  the 
-Senate  insist*;  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
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the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr. 
Robertson,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Salton- 
st.\ll,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  me.'=sage  also  armounce*d  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  ti;^^  House  is 
requested ,  a  bill  of  the  Hc/a.-;e  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.R-  U776  An  act  making  appropriations 
f  ;r  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies. 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.   1961,   and   f  :t   jther   purp'-^^"^.- 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  tlie 
foregoing  bill,  request.s  a  conferenc-  w:th 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing'  votr-  of  'he 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
M\GNUsoN.  Mr  Hill,  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr. 
Robertson,  Mr  Holl.a.m).  Mr  Anderson. 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  SalT'-n.-tall,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Hou-^e  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles; 

3.  1765.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel  Edith  Q  ,  owned 
by  J.^mes  O  Quinn,  of  Sunset,  Maine,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
with   fu'.l   r    1-,-Ai-p  privileges;    and 

S  3019  .X:.  i  •  -  't-'  'Vide  for  certain  pllot- 
a=?e  requirements  In  thp  navigation  of  U.S. 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
tiie  bill  HR  10644 »  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  in  order  to  change  the  limita- 
tion of  the  construction  differential  sub- 
sidy under  such  title,"  disagreed  to  by 
the  House:  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Hou.se  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr  Pastore,  Mr.  Bartlett,  and 
Mr.  Bxttler  to  be  the  conferees  on  -he 
part  of  the  Senate 

The  mes.,age  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.->sed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested ; 

S  2388  An  act  relating  to  the  separation 
and  retirement  of  John  R    Barker;  and 

S  3319  An  T't  'n  authorize  the  Admln- 
Istratfjr  of  Oeneral  Services  to  release  the 
recapture  p:  •.  .^:  :.-  contained  In  the  con- 
veyance ji  :r:.i;i.  :^^-d  property  to  the  city 
of  Little  Rock  Ark  .  and  fqr  other  pur- 
poses. 


ternal    and   child   welfare    provi.-ioiu   of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  to  improve  the 
unemployment  compensation  provi.-,ions 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purpo.se.s. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 


OF   THE  HOUSE 
NL-   Speaker,  I  make  the 


a    quorum    is   not 
Kvidently  a  quorum 
Speaker,   I 


CALL 

Mr.  FL.YNT 
point    ol'    ' '.rl.-v    rl 
present. 

The  SPK^KER 
is  not  pre.^ent 

Mr     MeCORMACK       Mr 
move  a  call  of  tiie  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  an.swer  to  their 
names : 

IRoUNo.  1421 

Frazler 

Healey 

Hess 

Kelly 

Keogh 

McSween 

Magnuson 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Morris.  Okla 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  400 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AKord 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

Barden 

Barry 

BUtch 

Buckley 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Durham 

Edmondson 


Morrison 

Muit«r 

Mumma 

St«ed 

Taylor 

Thompson,  La 

WaUiwnght 

Whitten 

Wi  throw 

Young 


SOCLAL     SECURITY      AMENDMENTS 
OF    1960 
The  SPEAKER     The  unfinislied  bu.5i- 


ness    is    the    passage    of 


the    bill      H  R. 


12580'  to  extend  and  improve  coverage 
under  the  Federal  Old-Atje  Survivors, 
and  Di.sability  Insurance  Svstem  and  to 
remove  hardships  and  mequitie.^.,  im- 
prove tlie  financing  of  the  trust  funds. 
and  provide  disability  benefits  to  addi- 
tional individuals  under  such  systems: 
to  provide  grants  to  State.':  for  medical 
care  for  aged  individuals  of  low  income; 
to  amend  the  public  assistance  and  ma- 


SOCIAI.  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

OF  1960 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill  H  R    12580. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 

nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
v^-ere— yeas  381,  nays  23,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 3.  not  voting  24,  as  follow^: 

[Roll   No.    1431 


Abemethy 

Adair 

.\ddonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Allen 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson. 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barr 
Barrett 
Barry 
Ba&s,  N.H 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett.  Fla. 
Bennett.  Mich 
Bentley 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
Blltch 
Boggs 
Boland 


YEAS— 381 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Boech 

Bow 

Bowles 

Boykln 

Brademaa 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks.  La. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Oa. 

Brown.  Mo. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Budge 

Burdlck 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke,  Maw. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cahill 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

Camahan 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 

Cohelain 


Collier 

C5olmer 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Cvirtln 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis.  G». 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Ehxon 

Donohue 

Doo'.ey 

Dorn.N.Y 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Pascell 


Pelghan 

Kenton 

Fino 

Flood 

Flynn 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Forand 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

GarmatiS 

Gary 

Gavin 

George 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Oranahan 

Oram 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Grlffltha 

Gross 

Gubeer 

Hagen 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hardy 

Hargls 

Harmon 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

HcmphUl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmcier 

Kearas 

Kee 

Keith 

Kilburn 

Kllday 

KUgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kitchln 


Abbltt 

Alger 

Asbmore 

Brock 

Bxirleson 

Dorn.  S  C 

Fisher 

Flynt 


Kluczynskl 

Knox 

KowaUkl 

Kyi 

L.afor« 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latt* 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Levering 

Libonatt 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

McOlnley 

McGovem 

Mclntlre 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Mall  Hard 

Marshall 

Martin 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Meyer 

M'chel 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Miller,  NY. 
MlUlken 
M'.Us 
MlnshaU 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moor  head 
Morgan 
MorrU,  N   Mex 
Moss 
Moulder 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
O'Brien,  ni. 
O'Brien.  NY. 
OHara.  HI. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
ONelll 
Oliver 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Phllbln 
PUcher 
PllUon 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Porter 
Preston 
Price 
Prokop 
Puclnskl 
Qule 
Qulgley 
Rabaut 
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Rains 

Randall 

Ray 

Reece,  Tenn, 

Rees.  Kans 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla 

Rogers.  Mass 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

St.  Oeorge 

Saniangelo 

Saund 

Sayl(V 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Slkes 

BUer 

Simpson 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefleid 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Calif 

Teague.  Tex. 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomaon.  Wyo. 

Thornberry 

ToU 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Wampler 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

vmUtener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wler 

Williams 

WUUs 

Wilson 

Wl  nstead 

Wl  throw 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


NAYS— 23 

Oathlngs 

Hoffman.  111. 

Johansen 

McMillan 

Mahon 

Mason 

Norrell 

Riley 


Rivera.  S  C. 
Rogers.  Tex. 
Scherer 
Smith.  Kans. 
Smith.  Va. 
Taber 
Tuck 


Pelly 


Alford 

Anfuso 

Barden 


ANSWEREaa  "PRESENT" — 3 

Rhodes.  Ariz.       Utt 


NOT  VOTING— 24 
Biickley  I- 


Durham 
Edmondson 


cr 
Hfiijey 
Hess 


1960 
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Kelly 

Metcalf 

PoweU 

Keogh 

Morris,  Okla. 

Steed 

McSweer 

Morrison 

Taylor 

Magnuson 

Mutter 

Thompeon.  La 

Merrow 

Mumma 

Wainwrlght 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  Anfuso  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona 
agninst. 

Mr.   Keogh   for.  with  Mr.   Utt   against. 

Mr    Merrow  for.  with  Mr.  Hess  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr  Morrison  with  Mr  Wainwrlght. 

Mr  Multer  with  Mr  Mumma. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Keogh.  If  he  were  present,  lie 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  live  pair  with  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Anfuso.  II  he 
were  present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FARM  SURPLUS  REDUCTION  ACT  OF 
1960 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'H.R.  12261)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  market  adjustment  and  price 
support  programs  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  to  provide  a  high -protein  food 
distribution  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  12261. 
with  Mr  IKARD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday  the  bill  was 
considered  as  having  been  read  and  op>en 
to  amendment  at  any  point.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  all  time  for  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  one-half  hour  to  be 
used  on  yesterday  and  the  remaining 
one-half  hour  to  be  used  today. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments? 

Mr.  COOLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  how  many  amendments 
there  are  now  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Approximately 
seven  amendments. 

Mr.  COOLEY  And  we  have  30  min- 
utes remaining'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  question  has  come  up  as 
to  the  desirabihty  of  offering  a  perfect- 


ing amendment  to  tl.--  Andersen  substi- 
tute to  the  Quie  amendment  adopted  as 
of  yesterday.  As  the  Chairman  knows, 
I  have  cleared  tins  perft'c:ine  amend- 
ment both  with  his  side  and  wiih  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr.  Hoeven]  on 
our  side.  Consequently.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  the  following  perfecting  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Antierfen  of 
IiClnnesota  to  the  Qule  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  Andersen  substitute:  In 
lines  13  and  14  of  section  211(a)  strike  out 
the  words  "nonconservlng  crops"  and  sub- 
stitute the  words  "feed  grains  as  denned  In 
section  201(b)". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
c^cr  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McGovern: 
Strike  title  I  and  title  11  and  substitute  a 
new  title,  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  1(a)  section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (g) 
as  follows: 

"(g)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  available 
through  loans,  purchases,  payments,  or  other 
operations,  price  supports  to  cooperating  pro- 
ducers of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
peanuts,  milk  and  butterfat.  oats.  rye.  grain 
sorghum,  l>arley.  8oyt>eans.  flaxseed,  eggs, 
turkeys  and  farm  chickens,  11  producers  have 
not  disapproved  marketing  quotas  or  goals 
for  such  commodities,  at  a  level  not  less  than 
90  percent  of  the  parity  price  of  the  com- 
modity. Control  features  of  the  program 
shall  be  In  units  of  production  (bxishels. 
pounds,  bales)  rather  than  acreage. 

■'(2(  Eligibility  of  any  producer  for  price 
support  under  subsection  ( 1 )  hereof  shall 
be  limited  to  family  farm  production  which 
shall  be  defined  as  the  value  at  the  parity 
price  of  14,000  bushels  of  corn  or  10.000 
bufhels  of  wheat,  whichever  Is  greater. 
Eligibility  of  any  farmer  to  receive  payments 
under  the  programs  authorized  In  this  title 
shall  be  limited  to  »5.000  in  any  one  year." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  seeks  to  recapture  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  original  Family  Farm  In- 
come Act  of  1960  which  a  number  of  us 
introduced  in  the  House  early  in  this 
session.  I  have  in  this  one-page  amend- 
ment offered  a  program  that  will  provide 
a  fair  return  at  not  less  than  90  percent 
of  parity  to  the  family  farms  of  the 
country. 

The  second  thing  it  accomplishes  is 
to  replace  acreage  controls,  which  manj' 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  agreed  have  been  rather 
ineflfective  in  limiting  production,  with 
more  effective  control  devices  such  as 
bushels,  pounds  and  bales. 

The  third  thing  the  amendment  seeks 
to  do  is  to  gear  the  prijgram  to  the 
famili'-size  farm  operation.  I  have 
made  what  I  think  is  a  thoughtful  effort 
to  define  family  farm  production  as  be- 
ing the  equivalent  of  14,000  bushels  of 
corn,  or  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  the 
parity  price.  In  round  figures  what  this 
means  is  that  price  supports  or  other 
income  support  features  that  might  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  limited  for  any  one  producer 
to  that  volume  of  gross  production  that 
would   be    contained    in    about    $25,000 


gross  production.  That  would  probably 
return  to  the  individual  farm  operator 
about  $4,000  c :    $5  000   iiet  income. 

If  the  Secrrta::  1  .-\ sericulture  were 
to  use  direct  payments  on  some  of  these 
commodities  as  he  is  authorized  to  do 
under  this  amendment  he  could  not  in 
any  one  year  pay  out  more  than  $5,000 
to  a  single  producer,  so  the  program  is 
definitely  geared  to  what  I  think  we  all 
believe  in.  and  that  is  the  family  farm 
institution. 

Fourthly,  the  amendment  covers  vir- 
tually all  important  farm  commodities. 
It  does  not  discriminate  against  a  par- 
ticular class  of  commodities  but  covers 
virtually  the  whole  range  of  farm  pro- 
duction. 

I  have  omitted  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 
because  of  my  conviction  that  if  we  have 
a  good  support  price  on  feed  grains  and 
on  wheat  this  will  have  a  stabilizing  ef- 
fect on  the  market  price  of  cattle  and 
hogs. 

Just  the  other  day  I  had  a  communica- 
tion from  farmers  in  my  district  point- 
ing out  that  egg  prices  had  fallen  to  21 
cents  a  dozen  and  are  headed  to  even 
lower  figures.  The  cattle  market  has 
been  sliding  off  in  recent  days.  Tliis  leg- 
islation I  am  suggesting  here  will  have 
the  effect  of  firming  up  farm  prices  all 
across  the  line. 

I  think  that  what  we  need  in  the 
United  States  today  is  a  program  that 
will  enable  farm  families  to  stay  on  the 
land  rather  than  a  program  that  pays 
them  to  move  off.  Secretary  Benson's 
proposals  would  not  only  destroy  family 
farm  life  but  would  undercut  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  spiritual  basis  of  our 
community  life. 

I  hope  this  am.endment  will  be  adopted. 

May  I  remind  the  Members  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  of  the  platform  on  which  we 
asked  for  election  in  1956.  the  platform 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  This  same 
pledge  was  made  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1952.  I  am  reading  now  from 
the  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party: 

The  Democratic  Party  pledges  continuous 
and  vigorous  support  to  •   •   • 

Undertake  Immediately  by  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  endeavor  to  regain  the  full  100  per- 
cent of  parity  the  farmers  received  under 
the  Democratic  administrations.  'We  wUl 
achieve  this  by  means  of  supports  on  basic 
commodities  at  90  percent  of  parity  and 
by  means  of  commodity  loans,  direct  pur- 
chases, direct  payments  to  producers,  mar- 
keting agreements  and  orders,  production 
adjustments,   or   a   combination    of    these 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmers  of  America 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  their  in- 
vestment and  labor.  Yet.  net  farm  in- 
come has  dropped  24  percent  in  the  last 
7  years  while  the  income  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  has  climbed  35  percent.  The 
net  income  of  farmers  in  the  last  7  years 
under  Secretary  Ben.^sons  low  price  poli- 
cies has  been  $20  billion  less  than  in  the 
previous  7  years.  In  1959  the  average 
return  received  by  farmers  in  terms  of 
an  hourly  wage  was  714  cents  an  hour. 
Farmers  actually  paid  their  hired  men 
80  cents  an  hour  which  was  more  than 
they  themselves  received. 

In  contrast,  hourly  earnings  of  indus- 
trial workers  in  1959  averaged  $2.22  and 
corporation  dividends  in  1959  were  47 
percent  above  the  1952  level. 
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The  farmer  is  caught  m  a  cost-pr:cf 
squeeze  that  threatens  to  destroy  not 
only  our  family  farming  institution  but 
the  community  and  commercial  life  that 
depends  upon  agricultural   support. 

I  ur?e  the  passa-'e  of  my  amendment 
to  secure  a  fair  return  for  our  farm 
families. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ARENDa  M:  C!.a:;man.  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  It,  > 

Mr  ARENDS  There  has  been  some 
doubt  m  the  minds  of  various  Members 
here  as  to  the  allocation  of  the  time 
•hat  remains  of  the  30  minutes.  My 
understanding  is  that  those  who  offer 
amendment's  will  be  entitled  to  speak  to 
their  amendments,  but  those  Members 
who  desire  to  speak  on  the  bill  generally 
in  the  rema;n;n-;  time  are  thus  precluded 
from  having  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

The  CHAIRMAN  On  each  amend- 
ment as  GfTered  the  Member  offering  it 
will  get  5  minutt'S  allocation  of  the  time 
until  the  time  remaining  under  the  limi- 
tation runs  out  or  unless  some  other 
unanimous  consent  request  is  submitted. 
Mr  ARENDS.  But  unless  someone 
offered  an  amendment  he  would  prob- 
ably be  precluded? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  cannot 
ans^A  er  that  question. 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  di- 
vided so  that  the  author  of  each  amend- 
ment may  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
pre.ss  his  views  concerning  his  amend- 
ment and  that  there  may  be  the  same 
amount  of  time  allocated  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  That  means  that, 
since  we  have  six  amendments  pend- 
ing, excluding  the  one  we  now  have, 
there  would  be  about  4  minutes  on  each 
amendment,  2  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  2  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. That  way  everybody  would  be 
given  an  opportunity.  Otherwise,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  points  out,  the 
members  of  the  committee  might  very 
well  consume  the  remaining  time  and 
other  Members  have  no  time  at  all. 

Mr  ARENT>S.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  expressions 
of  opinion  are  desired  to  be  made  before 
this  bill  is  voted  on.  Unless  an  amend- 
ment were  offered  by  the  Member  de- 
siring to  speak  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  I  am  hoping  some 
time  will  be  made  available  so  that 
Members  can  speak  on  the  bill  generally 
without  offerine  an  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY  We  have  .so  many 
amendments  pending  I  am  trying  to 
provide  a  way  for  the  authors  of  the 
amendments  at  least  to  have  ?n  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  would  it  be  agreeable  to 
extend  the  tim.e  to  30  minutes? 

Mr  COOLEY.  It  is  not  within  my 
power  to  fix  the  time  The  time  has 
been  fixed  by  the  committee  by  unani- 
mous consent. 


Mr  HOEVEN  Can  the  gentleman 
axC  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  time 
be  extended  to  30  minutes? 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  I  .should 
do  that  because  the  time  was  fixed  by 
the  Committee. 

Mr  HOEVEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended an  additional  30  minutes 

Mr  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  object. 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  time  be  extended  another  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  did 
not  yield  for  that  purpose  The  unani- 
mous-consent request  I  made  is  still 
pending 

Mr.  AVERY      Mr.   Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  made  some  refer- 
ence to  six  amendments  pending  at  the 
desk.     I  think,  although  I  was   not  at- 
tempting  to  read   his  mind,   that,  per- 
haps, the  gentleman  was  about  to  sug- 
gest  that   the   time   be   divided   on   the 
basis  of  those  six  amendments. 
Mr.  COOT. EY     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  AVERY.     Mr    Chairman,  I  have 
personally  sent  an  amendment  up  to  the 
desk  since  that  count  was  rendered  and, 
of  course,  perhaps,  other  Members  may 
have  also  done  the  same     I  do  not  think 
the  30  minutes  of  time  should  be  limited 
to  the  number  6,  but  the  time  ought  to 
be  divided  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
amendments    presently    at    the    Clerk's 
■desk. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  the  gentleman's  suggestion 
that  the  time  should  be  so  divided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remaining  time  be  so 
divided  as  to  permit  the  author  of  each 
of  the  amendments  to  consume  half  of 
the  time  and  that  the  other  half  be 
allotted  in  opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyI? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  while  I  do  not 
have  an  amendment,  I  do  have  a  question 
I  would  like  to  propound  concerning  the 
bill,  which  I  think  might  be  very  material 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
bill.  I  would  like  to  have  a  minute  or 
two  at  least  to  propound  that  question. 
I  was  standing  yesterday  when  the  time 
was  limited  to  1  hour  and  I  was  standing 
again  this  morning  when  the  announce- 
ment was  made  as  to  the  remaining  30 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  LATTA     Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      Mr. 

Chairman,    will    the    gentleman    from 

North  Carolina  yield  for  a  parliamentary 

inquiry? 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      Mr. 

Chairman,  I  offer  a  motion  to  strike  out 

the  last  word.    Is  that  an  amendment? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 

not  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  remaining  be  extended 


for  10  additional  minutes,  5  minutes  for 
the  minority  and  5  minutes  for  the  ma- 
jority on  the  committee  and  that  the  re- 
maining time  be  divided  equally  between 
the  amendments — half  In  favor  and  half 
in  opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TABER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  jaendlng  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  12261  was  a  mon- 
strosity before  it  was  amended  last  night. 
The  amendments  adopted  make  It  abso- 
lutely unacceptable.  I  understand  the 
price  support  for  feed  grain  will  be  in- 
creased to  90  percent  of  parity  with  a 
compulsory  soil  bank. 

The  implementation  of  these  increased 
price  supports  under  this  bill  will  result 
in  very  substantial  Increases  In  feed  cost 
in  the  entire  deficit  feed  grain  area.  A 
careful  examination  of  this  bill  would 
indicate  that  it  would  cost  Maine  about 
$20  million.  New  Hampshire  about  $8 
million,  Vermont  about  $15  million. 
Massachusetts  about  $16  million.  Rhode 
Lsland  about  $2  million.  Connecticut 
about  $15  million.  New  York  about  $80 
million.  New  Jersey  about  $35  million, 
and  Pennsylvania  about  $90  million. 

This  will  definitely  mean  increased 
feed  costs  and  will  result  in  another  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  milk.  In  addition 
It  should  be  noted  that  pulling  out  20 
percent  of  the  cropland  on  every  farm  in 
the  United  States  will  result  In  more 
cattle  pasture  and  hay  land  being  made 
available  to  dairy  producers  to  compete 
with  our  small  family  farms  in  the 
Northeast  This  bill  will  be  disastrous 
to  the  Northeast  region  of  the  country 
and  we  recommend  that  Congress  dis- 
approve this  monstrosity. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota TMr.  McGovERN]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  McGovern) 
there  were — ayes  59,  noes  65. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair  ap- 
pointed as  tellers  Mr.  McGovern  and  Mr. 

COOLKY. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  55. 
noes  73. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  O'HAKA  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  two  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments    offered    by    Mr.    O'Haka    of 

Michigan;    On    page    10    strike    out    lines    3 
through  12  and  Insert: 

"(d)  Item  7  of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy- 
seventh  CongreM.  as  amended  (7  U  S  C.  1340 
(7)).  18  amended  by  striking  'fifteen  acres' 
each  time  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'twelve  acres'" 
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Beginning  on  page  10  strike  out  Une  20  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  Une  14  on 
page  11  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(C)"  and  adding  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  each  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the 
crops  of  wheat  ". 

And  beginning  In  line  17  on  page  11  strike 
out  "plus  such  other  acres  eis  may  be  neces- 
sary under  subparagraph  (2)  above". 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendments  would  affect  those 
wheat  growers  who  are  operating  under 
the  15-acre  exemption. 

Under  the  provisions  of  subtitle  A  of 
the  committee  bill  an  across-the-board 
cut  of  25  percent  in  wheat  acreages  Is 
called  for.  Those  farmers  presently  en- 
joying a  15-acre  exemption  would  have 
their  plantings  reduced  to  an  acreage  25 
percent  lower  than  the  highest  acreage 
actually  planted  during  the  last  3  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  defect  of  the  com- 
mittee bill's  treatment  of  such  small 
farmers  is  that  no  recognition  is  given 
to  the  difiBcultles  they  would  experience 
under  such  a  formula.  I  reluctantly 
agree  that  if  acreage  reductions  are  to  be 
made  It  may  be  necessary  to  further  re- 
strict the  planting  of  farmers  presently 
operating  under  the  15-acre  exemption. 
However,  the  reduction  provided  for  in 
the  bill  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  small  fanner  who  is 
planting  wheat  In  rotation  with  other 
croi>s.  One  year  he  may  have  grown 
8  acres  of  wheat:  the  second  year  10 
acres;  the  third  year  12  acres,  and  so  on. 
To  assign  him  an  allotment  25  percent 
below  the  highest  of  his  plantings  dur- 
ing those  3  years  would  restrict  him  to 
planting  not  more  than  9  acres  here- 
after. He  would  be  prohibited  from  ever 
again  devoting  the  10-  or  the  12-acre 
field  to  the  production  of  wheat  in  his 
normal  crop  rotation.  The  simple  and 
rational  way  to  reduce  the  wheat  grown 
by  such  farmers  is  to  simply  reduce  the 
size  of  the  exemption  and  that  is  what 
my  amendment  would  do.  Under  my 
amendment,  the  15-acre  exemption 
under  pre.sent  law  would  become  a  12- 
acre  exemption  and  any  wheat  producer 
whose  allotment  is  less  than  12  acres 
would  be  permitted  to  grow  up  to  that 
amount  without  p>enalty. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  my 
amendment  affects  only  small  producers 
who,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  grow  the 
types  of  wheat  that  are  today  in  large 
oversupply.  Their  production  Is  almost 
entirely  in  the  soft  winter  wheats  and 
is  not  in  the  hard  wheats  which  make  up 
the  large  surplus  that  overhangs  today's 
market. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
provide  simple  justice  to  the  small  farmer 
who  already  is  being  made  the  victim  of 
a  surplus  he  did  not  create,  without  do- 
ing any  violence  to  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  proposal  now  before  us. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan :  On  page  10.  line  8,  after 
the  word  "exceed"  strike  out  the  balance  of 


line  8  and  Insert  "the  smaller  of  ( 1 )  fifteen 
acres  or  (2)  the  highest  number  of  acres 
planted  to  wheat  on  the  farm  for  harvest  In 
any  of  the  three  calendar  years  1958,  1959,  or 
I960.";  and  strike  out  lines  9  through  12;  and 
on  line  20  strike  out  "two  subparagraphs" 
and  Insert  "a  subparagraph";  and  strike  out 
lines  22  through  25;  and  strike  out  lines  1 
through  12  on  page  11;  and  strike  out  the 
figure  "(3)"  on  page  11.  line  13,  and  Insert 
"(3)". 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
F>osed  to  any  reduction  of  the  15-acre 
minimum  as  I  believe  it  to  be  unwar- 
ranted, unnecessary,  unjustified  and  not 
consistent  with  the  facts  relative  to  the 
production  and  carryover  of  the  tyF>e 
wheat  grown  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
farmers  operating  under  this  exemption. 
However,  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  15- 
acre  exemption,  I  am  offering  a  substi- 
tute for  the  O'Hara  amendment  which 
would  provide  that  the  15-acre  exemp- 
tion would  still  be  In  effect  unless  a 
farmer  has  produced  less  than  15  acres 
of  wheat  during  any  1  of  the  last  3  years. 
In  such  a  case,  under  my  amendment, 
the  smaller  of  the  two  would  prevail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  admit  that  the 
O'Hara  amendment  would  be  much  more 
acceptable  to  the  small  wheatgrowers 
of  the  Nation  than  would  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation. The  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion would  reduce  the  15-acre  exemption 
to  12  acres  or  the  highest  planted  acres  in 
the  last  3  years — whichever  is  smaller — 
less  25  percent.  Therefore,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation, a  farmer  who  had  not  used  all  of 
his  15-acre  exemption  during  the  last  3 
years,  but  had  planted  a  maximum  of  12 
acres,  would  only  be  permitted  to  plant 
9  acres  after  the  25  percent  had  been 
deducted  from  his  highest  planted  acres. 
In  this  hypothetical  situation,  this  small 
wheat  farmer  would  be  actually  receiving 
a  40-percent  reduction  as  compared  to  a 
25-percent  reduction  for  the  larger  pro- 
ducers of  the  Nation.  This  provision 
of  the  bill  is  certainly  discriminatory 
and  is  the  type  legislation  which  a  hand- 
ful of  our  Western  States — who  are  pro- 
ducing the  type  wheat  causing  our  sur- 
plus— would  like  to  see  enacted  into  law. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  debate, 
most  of  the  farmers  operating  under  the 
15-acre  exemption  produce  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  and  that  according  to  fig- 
ures soon  to  be  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  carryover  of  this 
type  wheat  on  July  1,  1960,  will  only  be 
8  million  bushels,  as  compared  to  a 
carryover  of  16  million  bushels  on  July 
1,  1952.  The  normal  carryover  of  this 
type  wheat  between  1943  and  1952  was 
19  million  bushels. 

I  would  now  like  to  refer  the  Members 
to  the  February  1960  issue  of  the  Depart- 
ment .  of  Agriculture's  bulletin  entitled 
"The  Wheat  Situation."  and  particularly 
to  page  11.  In  discussing  the  anticipated 
wheat  carryover  on  July  1,  1960,  the  De- 
partment said : 

Production  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  was 
not  large  enough  to  maintain  our  level  of  ex- 
ports and  sUll  maintain  a  normal  carryover. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  I 
would  like  to  compare  the  carryover  of 


the  various  classes  of  wheat  as  of  July  1, 
1952,  and  July  1,1960: 

(In  thousands  of  bushel5] 


Carryover 
July  1, 1052 

Carryover 
July  1,1860 

Change  in 
carryover 

Hard  Winter 

Spring... .. 

97,000 
117.000 
15,000 
11,000 
16,000 

1,001.000 

210.000 

12,000 

60,000 

8.000 

+804.000 
+93,000 

Dunim 

White 

-3.000 
+49,000 

Soft  R«k1  Winter.. 

-8,000 

Total 

256,000 

1.291.000 

1,035,000 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  should  we  adopt  the  re- 
duction for  the  15-acre  farmers  which 
is  provided  for  in  this  bill,  we  would 
not  only  be  reducing  the  supply  of  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat  which  is  already  in 
short  supply,  but  we  would  undoubtedly 
force  an  iriferlor  product  on  our  con- 
sumers by  reason  of  substitutions.  In 
the  last  few  days,  I  have  received  several 
telegrams  from  the  users  of  this  type 
wheat  which  I  think  you  will  find  inter- 
esting. For  example.  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  National  Soft  Wheat 
Millers  Association,  signed  by  D.  M. 
Mennell,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Understand  Poage  bill  scheduled  for  de- 
bate on  June  21  drastically  reduces  small 
farm  wheat  acreage.  This  provision  would 
be  disastrous  for  small  wheat  farmers  and 
soft  wheat  supplies  which  come  from  east- 
ern half  of  United  States.  There  is  no  sur- 
plus of  soft  wheat  In  this  territory. 

Another  telegram  from  the  Hopkins- 
vllle  Milling  Co. : 

It  Is  very  important  to  producers  of  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat  In  Kentucky  and  other 
Central  S'.Ates  and  to  consumers  of  soft 
wheat  flour  products  that  there  be  no  reduc- 
tion of  the  15-acre  minimum  exemption. 
Soft  Red  wheat  is  not  In  surplus.  Hard 
wheat  flour  is  not  an  acceptable  substitute. 
Urge  your  support  of  largest  possible  mini- 
mum  exemption. 

Here  is  a  telegram  from  the  United 
Biscuit  Co.  of  America: 

All  flour  used  In  our  plants  Is  made  from 
soft  wheat.  Soft  wheat  flour  Is  es,9entlal  to 
cookie,  cracker,  and  other  specialized  types 
of  baking  There  Is  no  substitute  for  It. 
There  Is  no  surplus  of  soft  wheat.  If  soft 
wheat  produce  Is  cut  back.  It  will  Impose  a 
hardship  on  small  farmers  and  will  bring 
about  a  shortage  of  this  type  of  wheat.  This 
will  have  undesirable  effects  on  production 
and  employment  In  oxir  industry. 

Here  is  a  telegram  from  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Biscuit  Co.: 

Reduction  of  the  15-acre  exemption  from 
wheat  quotas  if  applied  to  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat  farms,  could  result  In  serious  shortage 
of  the  type  of  flour  required  by  the  biscuit 
and  cracker  industry.  There  Is  no  surplus 
of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  and  hard  wheat 
flours  cannot  be  substituted  for  Soft  Red 
wheat  flour  In  the  production  of  biscuits  and 
crackers.  Respectfully  urge  you  to  oppose 
the  reduction  of  the  15-acre  exemption  from 
wheat  quotas  for  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat. 

Here  is  a  telegram  from  the  J.  Allen 
Smith  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.: 

Southern  consumers  have  long  been  ac- 
customed 1x3  baking  In  the  homes  with  high- 
quality  soft  wheat  flotir.  They  prefer  Its 
characteristics  to  those  of  flours  mUled 
from  hard  wheat.  We  have  been  milling 
and  supplying  the  southern  consumer  with 
such  soft  wheat  flour  for  three-quarters  of 
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a  L-entury  and  would  be  seriously  handi- 
capped ir'soft  wheat  supplies  were  to  be  cur- 
taUed  below  current  production  levels  which 
even  now  barely  balance  soft  wheat  needs. 

Axid  here  is  one  from  Frank  J.  De- 
laney.  president  of  the  Biscuit  &  Cracker 
Manufacturers  Ass-KTiation ; 

The  b:3cu:t  ,i;.-l  -rirK-r  u.Uustry  must 
have  s  :>  wnefl."  riuur  for  the  manufacture 
of  Ita  ;  Dducts  H,-.rd  wheat  flour  cannot  be 
subs-:-:t<xi  f  r  -his  purpose.  The  restric- 
ti  ir.s  >r'.  sn:'  w;;eat  production  contained  In 
H  R  ;-126'.  w..:  seriously  jeopardize  our  sup- 
plies ■  -:  swit  w:.eat  flour.  Strongly  urge  no 
redact,  in  m  io-acre  exemption  which  Is 
rn.i:    r  source  ot  this  consurplus  wheat. 

An:.  -Still  another  from  the  National 
Soft  Wheat  Millers  Association: 

Sta'ements  have  been  made  that  hard 
wheat  fl  lu.'s  .  "ilrt  be  freely  substituted  for 
soft  wheat  tlour  s  prlrr.ary  use  for  cakes. 
ccx)k.ies,  craciers.  biscuits,  parries,  cones, 
Ski.d  pret,/e..s  An  adequate  supply  of  soft 
■*.._..:  A.:h  its  characterisUc  gluten  Is  es- 
se:.'... :o  maintain  volume  of  these  prod- 
ucts In  quality  required  by  consumers. 

These  are  but  .1  few  of  the  many  tele- 
grams which  I  Wi^ii  :aat  the  Members 
would  consider  before  casting  their  vote 
on  this  amendment.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port my  amendment  to  assure  the  Na- 
tion of  an  adequate  supply  of  our  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat. 

Mi-  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  preierential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  A3BITT  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  r^e  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
Hotise  with  recommendation  that  the  en- 
acting clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary mquiry. 

Thi'  CH.\IR\TA.v  The  gentleman 
w:i".  .state  .' 

Mr  .-W-  P/i'  How  does  the  time  fig- 
ure on  t:,;..  preferential  motion?  Does 
it  come  out  of  the  time  allowed,  or  is  it 
beyond  thaf 

The  CHAIRMA.v  This  does  not 
come  out  of  the  time.  This  Ls  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia 

M."  LATTA  M-  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

I    Mr.  ABBITT.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  laice  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Abbitt],  who 
has  consistently  supported  my  position 
in  this  matter  and  who  has  so  effectively 
rallied  .support  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
for  it. 

1    Mr     ABBITT     I    thank    the    gentle- 
'man. 

Mr  Cr.airm.m.  I  would  like  to  have 
your  attention  for  a  few  minutes.  This 
bill,  so  far  as  the  wheat  section  is  con- 
cerned, provides  for  a  choice  between 
two  diflerent  proposals  and  permits  cer- 
tain wheatgrowers  to  decide  which  pro- 
posal they  prefer. 

As  to  the  decision  in  that  first  refer- 
endum, over  60  percent  of  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers of  America  are  not  permitted  to 
vote.  None  of  these  15 -acre  boys  we 
have  talked  about  will  b^^  pf^'-mitted  to 
cast  a  vote  even  thou.tih,  .f  :.^e  referen- 
dum carries  for  A  plan,  they  will  be  cut, 
,they  will  be  deprived  of  their  15  acres. 


Mr  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  m 
fav.ir  '>f  the  amendment  of  the  t^entle- 
man  from  Ohio,  mainly  b^cau.se  these 
15-acre  people  are  not  producing  wiieat 
that  is  contributing  to  the  surplus.  The 
va.<:t  majority  of  them  are  producing  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat  that  is  in  short  supply 
For  instance,  in  New  Jersey  there  are 
4.963  wheatgrowers  and  4.012  would  not 
be  permitted  to  vote  in  the  first  referen- 
dum. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  over  88.000 
producers  and  80,000  of  them  will  not 
be  permitted  to  vote  in  the  first  referen- 
dum. Those  are  the  Uttle  15-acre  boys. 
Even  if  they  have  a  10-acre  allotment 
and  plant  only  that  allotment,  they  will 
not  be  peraiitted  to  vote. 

In  Delaware  there  are  over  2.000 
wheat  farmers  and  1,186  of  them  would 
not  be  permitted  to  vote. 

In  Maryland  there  are  over  14.000 
wheat  farmers  and  10,641  of  them  would 
not  be  permitted  to  vote. 

In  Ohio  there  are  153,000  plus  and 
over  123,000  of  them  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  These  are  the  little  15- 
acre  farmers  who  are  not  contributing 
to  the  surplus. 

In  Indiana  there  are  121.771  wheat- 
growers  and  99.742  w^ould  not  be  per- 
mitted to  vote. 

In  Illinois  there  are  137,923  and  lOS.- 
728  would  not  be  permitted  to  vote 

In  Mis.sourl  there  are  151.536  and  128,- 
893  of  them  would  not  be  permitted  to 
vote. 

In  Arkansas  there  are  over  19.000  and 
of  those  18,527  would  not  be  permitted 
to  vote 

In  Mississippi  there  are  2.762  and 
2.082  would  not  be  permitted  to  vote. 

In  Alabama  there  are  7.248  and  6.589 
would  not  be  permitted  to  vote. 

In  Georgia  there  are  22,634  and  of 
those  21.276  would  not  be  permitted  to 
vote. 

In  South  Carolina  there  are  37.672 
and  of  them  36  341  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  vote. 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  79,688  and 
77  061  would  not  be  permitted  to  vote. 

In  Kentucky  there  are  28.000  plus  and 
24.426  would  not  be  permitted  to  vote. 

In  West  Virginia  there  are  6,430  and 
5.979  of  them  would  not  be  permitted 
to  vote. 

In  Virginia  there  are  49.823  wheat- 
producing  farmers  and  of  these  46.513 
would  not  be  permitted  to  vote. 

In  Teruiessee  there  are  35.752  and 
33  235  would  not  be  permitted  to  vote. 
Mr  Chairman,  according  to  the  in- 
formation I  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment, these  States,  the  figures  lor  which 
I  read,  are  not  contributing  to  the  sur- 
plus. TTiey  are  producing  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  which  is  in  short  supply. 
But  this  bill  in  its  present  form  would 
still  compel  them  to  take  a  cut  without 
giving  them  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  election  to  decide  which  program 
they  prefer.  That  is  not  right  nor  proper. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  fMr.  Abbitt] 
has  expired. 

Mr    ALBERT.     Mr    Chairman,   I   rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pr^'f'^rpntial  motion. 
Mr.  LEVERINQ.     Mr    Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m.iti  from  Ohio. 

Mr  LEVERING  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  which 
seeks  to  retain  the  15-acre  exemption, 
believing  it  is  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
producers  of  my  district. 

Mr  ALBERT  It  is  well  known  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  offered  a 
similar  amendment  to  another  amend- 
ment yesterday.  His  .support  of  the 
small  grower  is  exceeded  by  that  of  no 
other  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  explain,  if  he  knows,  why  it  is 
that  this  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  that  has 
not  been  in  surplus  has  been  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  for  the  last  several  years. 
During  this  last  year  millions  of  bushels 
have  been  sold  to  foreign  countries  for 
foreign  currencies,  which  constitute  a 
virtual  giveaway.  That  Red  Winter 
wheat  that  is  not  In  surplus  has  been 
given  away  all  over  the  world  for  the 
past  several  years. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  because  what  he 
says  is  correct.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  in  our  hearings  last  year  we 
were  advised  by  spokesmen  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  over  60 
million  bushels  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
had  b^en  .shipped  overseas  under  Public 
Law  483;  and  that  they  could  stop  the 
surplus  any  time  they  stopped  shipping 
It  overseas.  We  were  advised  that  each 
year  from  160  million  to  200  rmllion 
bushels  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  are 
produced. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  million  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  milhon  bushels  of 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  are  consumed  do- 
mestically and  the  balance  of  it  is 
shipped  overseas  under  Public  Law  430 
I  might  add  this,  that  the  reason  we 
do  not  have  a  larger  surplus  of  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  Is  that  many  farmers  have 
found  It  Is  more  profitable  to  grow  Hard 
Red  Winter  wheat  Any  time  the  domes- 
tic price  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  rises 
competitively  with  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat  we  w  ill  have  a  surplus  of  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat 

These  amendments  dL-^^lose  why  It  has 
been  so  difficult  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Wheat  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture to  come  to  any  resolution  of  this 
problem  One  of  the  big  loopholes  In 
the  law  Is  the  15-acre  exemption. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   ALBERT.     I  decline  to  yield. 
Mr      LATTA.     The     gentleman     has 
made  an  erroneous  statement.     I  think 
the  gentleman  ought  to  yield. 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  have  simply  said, 
and  the  Department's  testimony  will 
bear  me  out.  that  one  of  the  big  loop- 
holes in  the  law  is  that  anyone,  whether 
he  has  ever  growrn  wheat  or  not,  has  a 
statutory  exemption  and  that  wheat 
grown  on  exempt  acreage  adds  up  to  al- 
most 600  million  bushels  of  the  total 
surplus  now  In  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration warehouses. 
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If  all  of  us  are  unwilling  to  give,  then 
we  are  going  on  year  after  year  pouring 
more  wheat  Into  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration warehouses,  buying  it  and  stor- 
ing It  at  the  taxpayers  expense. 

These  amendrnents  should  be  defeated 
for  another  reason.  Under  the  amend- 
ments offered,  the  right  of  franchise  is 
not  given  the  little  man.  The  bill  gives 
the  small  grower  the  right  to  vote  and 
it  gives  them  price  supports.  This  bill 
will  raise  the  income  of  the  15-acre 
grower.  This  bill  gives  the  15-acre 
grower  a  real  break.  The  commercial 
grower's  allotment  is  based  on  a  5-year 
average,  but  this  bill  bases  the  allotment 
of  the  15-acre  grower  on  his  highest 
planted,  and  thus  gives  him  a  real  ad- 
vantage. All  we  seek  to  do  is  to  plug  a 
loophole  that  is  haunting  the  wheat  pro- 
gram. 

Are  we  going  to  leave  these  loopholes 
in  the  law  or  are  we  going  to  try  to  put 
some  sense  into  this  legislation?  That  Is 
really  the  question  before  us. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  January 
29.  1959,  President  Elsenhower  in  his 
special  message  had  this  to  say  about  the 
matter  we  are  now  discussing ; 

Eliminate  the  provision  allowing  any 
farmer  to  produce  and  market  up  to  15  acres 
of  wheat.  This  loophole  alone  will  account 
for  some  600  million  bushels  or  40  percent 
of  the  estimated  accumulated  carryover  as 
of  July  1,  1960. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  was  any  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  prior  to  the  time  we 
took  this  bill  up  for  consideration  this 
discussion  yesterday  and  today  certainly 
must  have  Increa-sed  such  misunder- 
standing. Never  have  I  seen  so  much 
confusion.  At  this  moment  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  big  i>ackage  of  nuts  and  bolts, 
all  mixed  up.  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  Member  of  this  House,  and  I  do  not 
say  this  in  a  derogatory  way  because  I 
too,  am  a  Member  who  clearly  under- 
stands what  is  before  us  in  this  package. 
I  say  to  the  Members  you  had  better  stop, 
look,  and  listen,  because  some  of  you 
who  are  about  to  vote,  will  very  possibly 
be  voting  against  the  best  Interests  of 
your  own  districts.  You  had  better  ex- 
amine this  proposal  most  carefully. 
This,  I  repeat,  is  confusion  compounded. 
What  is  the  practical  situation  we  now 
face?  As  Members  of  the  Congress  I 
feel  we  ought  to  do  the  following:  A 
recommittal  motion  will  be  made  where- 
by we  can  accept  the  wheat  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate.  This  was  passed 
by  a  substantial  vote  both  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  Senate  and 
by  the  Senate  itself.  It  has  come  here 
and  by  a  motion  to  recommit,  we  can 
substitute  the  Senate  proposal  and  send 
it  to  the  White  House.    I  feel  it  does  stay 


within  the  guidelines  sugge.vted  by  iLe 
President  of  the  United  States  m  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  the  most 
troublesome  problem  that  we  have  m 
all  agricultural  commodities;  namely, 
wheat.  Therefore,  I  feel  this  Senate  pro- 
posal might  well  be  signed  into  law,  and 
thereby  we  would  at  least  be  taking 
steps  in  the  right  direction  toward  a 
solution  of  this  troublesome  and  perplex- 
ing problem. 

This  Is  confusion  that  exists  here  to- 
day. I  want  to  say  to  you  who  represent 
the  so-called  cattle  districts  you  had  bet- 
ter look  closely  at  this  proposal.  I  want 
to  say  to  you  who  have  cotton  In  your 
districts,  you  had  better  take  another 
look  at  w'hat  is  going  to  happen  in  your 
district  as  to  that  commodity.  To  those 
of  you  who  grow  tobacco  in  your  dis- 
tricts, I  say  take  one  more  look  before 
you  vote  and  see  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  you  in  regards  to  tobacco.  This,  I 
repeat,  is  confusion  and  you  may  well  be 
voting  here  unless  you  are  careful, 
against  the  best  interests  of  your  district. 

This  bill  in  its  present  form,  In  my 
opinion,  will  not  pass  this  body.  It  would 
be  irresponsibility  on  our  part  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends] 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Latta),  there 
were — ayes  27,  noes  89. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  O'Hara),  there 
were — ayes  17,  noes  85. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Avert:  On  page 
23,  line  16,  strike  out'  all  of  title  III  and 
insert  "(b)". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
you  may  be  in  support  of  the  objective 
of  title  III,  the  way  it  is  presently  writ- 
ten it  would  be  impossible  to  admin- 
ister.        » 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
now  does  not  administer  any  welfare 
program  at  this  time.  All  the  Federal 
Government  does  is  to  make  allocations 
to  the  various  States,  and  the  States  in 
turn  make  distribution  of  suiT>liis  com- 
modities and  award  welfare  assistance. 
So,  there  would  be  no  possible  means  of 
administering  this  title  short  of  setting 
up  an  entire  separate  assistance  pro- 
gram.   It  would  be  imworkable. 

Further,  the  Secretary's  OflBce  advised 
me  yesterday  they  were  not  advised  nor 
aware  that  this  language  was  in  the  bill. 
They  were  not  asked  for  an  agency  re- 
port and  have  had  no  knowledge  of  it 
until  I  called  them  yesterday  to  inquire 


A  further  clarification  of  language  was 
needed  The  Department  said  they  did 
not  understand  the  intent  of  the  lan- 
guage and  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  proceed  to  administer  this  pro- 
gram if  it  were  enacted  by  Congress. 
So  I  see  no  other  alternative  but  to 
strike  this  title  from  the  bill,  and  if  the 
Congress  decides  next  year  it  should  be 
enacted,  then  the  House  can  work  its 
will  in  subsequent  legislation  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  support  this 
amendment  that  will  eliminate  this  title 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ai-ose  here  the  other  day  to  oppose  H.R. 
12261.  but  since  that  time  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  amended  to  make  it  even 
more  onerous  for  farmers  and  consumers 
of  the  Northeast. 

An  amendment  has  been  made  to  raise 
the  price  suppyort  on  corn  to  a  flat  90 
percent  of  parity.  As  anyone  can  see, 
this  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  tre- 
mendously costs  of  farmers  In  the  North- 
east— and  In  the  end  It  would  raise  the 
cost  of  milk  and  of  eggs  to  consumers  of 
my  district. 

I  am  told  that  a  careful  examination 
of  the  effects  of  the  now  amended  bill 
would  cost  my  little  State  alone  2  mil- 
lion additional  dollars.  But  my  State 
buys  milk  and  eggs  and  poultry  from  all 
of  the  New  England  States  and  from 
New  York  State,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Here  is  what  the  additional  costs  aie 
figured  for  those  States:  Maine,  $20  mil- 
lion; New  Hampshire,  $8  million;  Ver- 
mont, $15  million;  Massachusetts,  $16 
million;  Connecticut,  $15  million;  New 
York,  $30  million;  New  Jersey,  $35  mil- 
lion; Pennsylvania,  $90  million. 

In  my  view,  this  bill  would  be  disas- 
trous to  the  Northeast  region  of  the 
country.  Agriculture  is  a  vital  part  of 
our  economy  in  this  region.  We  do  not 
want  to  simply  give  it  away  by  throw- 
ing up  our  hands,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  if  I  can  help  it.  As  I  Tiave  said  be- 
fore, we  compete  w-ithout  Government 
help  and  we  exF>ect  others  to  do  the 
same  generally.  We  expect  to  help  farm- 
ers in  regions  less  prosperous  than  ours, 
but  we  surely  do  not  expect  to  subsidize 
them  to  the  point  of  our  own  extinction. 

This  bill  now  has  been  amended  to 
include  in  it  a  so-called  green  acres 
clause.  This  would  force  every  farmer 
who  takes  part  in  a  price  support  pro- 
gram to  retire  at  least  20  p>ercent  of  his 
land. 

But  he  still  could  use  that  retired  land 
for  dairy  cattle  pasture  and  for  hay 
croE>s.  This  would  throw  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  acres  into  subsidized 
competition  with  the  family  farms  of  my 
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area  that  go  alon?  from  day  to  day  doing 
a  good  job  without  all  this  com, 'lex  pro- 
2  rami  rig 

I  aJTi  unalterablv  opposed  to  this  leg- 
islaticn  I  find  it  a  monstrosity  that  I 
am  ama/t'd  ha.^  reached  th:s  point. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m 
oppobit.on  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  section  provides 
that 


tne  f  .U. -w.ng:  ';  and  'he  I^resldent  shall  also 
c:iu:.f  P'.n  3.n  Investigation  to  be  made  to 
(je»e-^  •:.,.  c;uch  facta  in  the  case  of  wheat. 
corn  ->».-  -7  oaU.  rye.  soybeans,  flax,  and 
e;rii.u  s<  r.-.'oms.  when  a  surplus  exists  (as 
aefir.^d  :\-  .section  106  of  Public  Law  480, 
tu'l. •y-'^nird   Congress)"" 


•.ve  can  use  some  good  food  for  the 
needy  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
provides  that  we  should  buy  it  just  like 
we  are  now  buying  it  for  school  lunches. 
There  is  nothing  radical  in  this  thing. 

\\r  V,\ll  EY.  Mr.  Chairman,  ■will  the 
I-  :.■     r:-.    :.  yield? 

Mr   POAGE     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Coming  from  a  State 
in  the  Union  that  has  the  largest  per- 
centage of  unemployment,  where  258.000 
of  the  1.850,000  population  are  unem- 
ployed, and  with  all  the  surplu.ses,  there 
is  no  staple  food.  Even  now  they  have 
quit  distributing  cheese   to  the  hungry 

people 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  problem  is  whether 
you  are  going  to  feed  the  hungry  people 
commeaJ  or  feed  the  corn  to  hogs  and 
give  the  people  good  bacon. 

Mr  BAIIEY  I  am  in  favor  of  giving 
th-  m  .some  bacon. 

.\'r  P'>AGE.  So  am  I. 
M:  BAILEY.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
anyone  representing  any  of  these  13  or 
14  States  that  have  a  tremendous 
amount  of  unemployment  voting  for  a 
bill  like  this  when  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  for  the  hungry 
people 

Mr  POAGE.  You  have  got  a  lot  of 
people  who  have  surplus  com  voting 
asa.nst  this  proposition. 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frum  South  Dakota. 

Mr  M  GOVERN.  The  gentleman  said 
the  arr:-:.dment  provided  for  the  distri- 
bution of  food. 

Mr.  POAGE  I  meant  the  section  of  the 
bill.  The  amendment  should  be  defeated 
by  all  means. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  We  are 
so  concernerl  about  helping  people  all 
over  the  world,  and  we  should  now  re- 
m-^mber  here  is  a  chance  to  help  the  peo- 
ple at  home. 

Mr  POAGE.  Here  is  a  chance  to  help 
the  people  at  home.    Let  us  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  arr.  :  irn- •,:  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kaiisas  (Mr.  AveryI. 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Avery),  there 
were — ayes  37,  noes  89. 
I        So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ofTer  an 
amendment 

The  Cleric  r^-acl  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by   Mr.    Ktl:    At    the 

end  of  title  II  add  the  following  new  section: 
"The  first  sentence  of  section  22(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjtistment  Act  (of  1933)  as 
rpenacted  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
A^r<j*ment  .^ct  of  193"  is  amendtxl  by  in- 
serting before   the  perlv<l  at  the  end   t:.ereoI 


Mr.  COPLEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  the  author  seeks  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933.  which  is  not  before  us  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  not  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  with- 
hold his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  point  of  order  agamst  the 
amendment  to  permit  the  gentleman  to 
make  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  reserves  a  point  of 
order  against  Uie  amendment. 

The  gentleman  frcm  Iowa  is  recog- 
nized in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  this 
amendment  concerns  the  importation 
of  agricultural  products  and  directs  the 
President  to  investigate  imports  under 
certain  conditions.  The  principle  em- 
bodied in  this  amendment  has  already 
been  approved  and  reaffirmed  by  the 
Congress.  The  language  is  simply  a 
clarification,  by  delineation  of  specific 
commodities  to  be  covered  by  the  act. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  very  obvious 
reason.  For  instance,  we  have  not  pro- 
duced the  quantity  of  oats,  barley  or  rye 
that  we  can  consume  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  the  surplus  of  those  com- 
modities has  mounted,  and  the  market 
price  has  fallen  because  of  imports. 

There  is  no  cost  Involved.  The 
amendment  is  designi  d  to  concentrate 
attention  on  the  problems  created  and 
aggravated  by  imports  of  these  products. 
The  gentleman  claims  no  pride  of  au- 
thorship for  the  amendment.  The  idea 
has  been  promoted  by  many  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  the  gentleman  is 
especially  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  LangenI  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Berry]  for  their  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  arise  to  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  It  should  also 
apply  to  imported  meat  as  well  as  to  feed 
grains,  but  I  am  sure  that  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  importations  of  meat 
would  be  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order. 
I  had  hoped  a  bill  would  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  that  would  deal  hon- 
estly and  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture.  I  had  hoped  that 
poLtics  misht  be  abandoned  to  achieve 
this  end.  Instead,  we  are  witnessing 
again  the  same  old  maneuverings  and 
refusals  to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem which  is  to  assure  American  farm- 
ers their  costs  of  production  plus  a  rea- 
sonable profit,  paid  in  the  market  places, 
in  return  for  which  they  would  accept  al- 
located marketings  based  upon  their 
units  of  production  for  domestic  con- 
sumpuon. 


I  expect  to  vote  for  tju  an. ended  bill 
although  I  know,  and  I  am  confident 
every  Member  of  the  House  knows,  that 
it  falls  far  short  of  providing  the  overall 
machmery  that  ought  to  be  enacted. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  there  will  be  the  will- 
ingness and  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
to  meet  this  issue  fairly  and  honestly, 
for  It  is  not  only  Uie  farmers  but  the 
national  economy  and  the  welfare  of  all 
citizens  that  is  being  Injured  by  this  ir- 
responsibility. 

Mr.    LANGEN.      Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KYL.    I  yield. 

Mr.       LANGEN.       Mr.     Chairman.     I 
thank  the  able  and  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  yielding,  and  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  his.  amendment.     The  amend- 
ment    adopts     a     part     of     the     legis- 
lation    I     previously     introduced     rela- 
tive to  iniports  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities that  are  in  surplus.     I  have  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  on  pre- 
vious   occasions    the    extent    to    which 
imports    have    been    a    significant    con- 
tributing factor  to  our  surplus  problems 
In   three   important   small   grain   crops. 
namely  oats,  barley,  and  rye.     I  shall  not 
reiterate   the  statistics  relating   thereto 
again   at  this   time.     It   will  sufBcc   to 
say  that   in  none  of  these  three  crops 
has    the    American    farmer    raised   any 
surplus  in  the  last  ten  years.     Yet,  be- 
cause of  substantial  imports,  surpluses 
have  piled  up  requiring  large  expendi- 
tures in  storage  costs  with  a  resulting 
depressed   market  price.     It   is   regret- 
table, indeed,  that  a  point  of  order  has 
been    raised    against    the    amendment. 
This  action  only  substantiates  my  pre- 
vious remarks  which  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  committee  had  failed 
to  give  any  attention  to  this  most  sig- 
ni.ncant  factor  in  our  surplus  problems. 
Because   of   that   failure,   it  now   seems 
that  it   is   impossible   to  give  any   con- 
sideration at  this  time,  and  so  an  op- 
portunity   to    consider    a    matter    that 
could  have  saved  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  millions  of  dollars  has  been  lost. 
Mr.    ANDERSEN   of    Minnesota.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KYL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  calling  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  tlie  House.  I  am  sorry  only 
that  so  Little  time  is  available  to  discuss 

it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
that  the  amendment  is  germane  because 
it  concerns  the  specific  feed  grains  which 
are  contained  m  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Nortli  Caroluia  insist  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  amend- 
ment and  is  of  the  opinion  Uiat  it  deals 
with  an  act  which  is  not  under  consider- 
ation here  today. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  otler 
an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read,  ai>  follow? : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  {-xtnn  On 
page  15,  line  15.  strike  out  all  of  title  II 
commencing  with  the  word  •'Title"  on  line 
13  and  continuing  through  the  word  "ISJee" 
on  line  15  of  page  23.  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"TiTVi    n GENERAL    PSOVLSIONS 

••Section  201.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  •Agricultural  Production  Stabilization 
Through  Conservation  Act.' 

•'Sec  202.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  eliminate  the  re- 
currence In  the  future  of  burdensome  sur- 
pluses of  agricultural  production  by  reduc- 
ing the  acreage  in  production  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  bring  Into  balance  the  domestic 
supp.y  of.  and  the  domestic  demand  for. 
agricultural  products,  and  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  roll,  farm  labor,  and  farm  capital  re- 
sources It  Is  Intended  that  exletlng  sur- 
plutes  be  disposed  of  through  irach  other 
programs  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  au- 
thorise or  direct.  Including  the  food  stamp 
plan  and  the  food -for -peace  program. 

"Sac.  203.  It  Ls  the  Intention  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  be  carried  out  la  the  varlotis  sections  of 
the  country  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable 
In  proportion  to  the  competitive  desires  of 
producers  to  participate  therein 

•  SBC    204    For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  "Secretary'  means  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(2)  The  term  'Corporation'  means  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

••(3)  The  term  'county  committee'  means 
a  county  committee  established  under  sec- 
tion 8  nf  the  Soil  Conser^-ation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act   (7  USC    1831  <d)) 

■•(4)  The  term  'acreage  allotment'  means 
an  acreage  allotment  made  pursuant  to  the 
apiculture   laws  of  the  United   States. 

"(5)  The  term  farm'  means  the  land  con- 
stltutlnj?  a  farmln'.^  unit  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  taking  Into  confiideration  the 
use  of  common  work  stock,  equipment, 
labor,  management,  and  other  pertinent  fac- 
tors. 

"Sbc.  205  In  the  execution  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  and  the 
Corporation  sbaU  have  due  regard  for  the 
Interests  of  tenant  farmers  and  sharecrop- 
pers. 

■"TrruE  rn — contracts 

"S»c.  301  Notwithftanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
determine  and  announce  the  national  con- 
servation reserve  goal  and  the  program  ap- 
plicable thereto  for  each  year  not  later  than 
March  1  of  the  preceding  year.  Not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this  title 
the  Secretary  shall  announce  the  national 
goal  and  program  for  1961  The  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  contracts  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  at  a  maximum  rate 
approximating  twelve  million  acres  increase 
per  year,  until  such  time  as  the  conserva- 
tion resrrve  shall  reach  the  smaller  of  eighty 
million  acres,  or  a  level  at  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  agrlctiltural  commodity  Fur- 
plu.'es  are  being  dlmtnlFhed  in  an  orderly 
manner  Thereafter  new  contracts  or  con- 
tract riders  pursuant  to  rectlon  203(b)  shall 
be  entered  Into  which  shall  maintain  the 
conservation  reserve  at  such  level  not  in  cx- 
c^fs  of  eighty  million  acres  as  the  Secretary 
finds  to  be  in  the  public  interest  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  enter  into  contracts  which 
will  result  in  the  conFervatlon  rererve  acre- 
age's exceeding  one-third  of  the  total  crop- 
land of  any  county  In  which  crop  production 
Is  a  major  factor  In  the  economy  of  a  trade 
arf-a  without  approval  of  a  majority  of  those 
firms  located  In  that  trade  area  whore  in- 
come Is  deemed  to  be  Fubstr.nttally  depend- 
ent on  ruf^ained  crop  production. 

"Sec  302  Any  such  contact  Fhall  be  of  a 
duration  of  not  less  than  five  and  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  shall  be  with  the  per- 
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son  or  persons  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
contractor)  who  own  or  control  the  farm 
which  Is  the  subject  of  the  contract.  Any 
such  contract  may  contain  such  provisions 
relating  to  transfer  of  the  property  which  is 
the  subject  thereof,  assignment,  and  termi- 
nation, and  such  other  provisions,  as  may 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  interest  and  to 
assure  equitable  treatment  of  contractore. 

•'Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  euch  contract  shall 
provide  that  the  contractor  ."^hall  place  In 
the  conservation  reserve,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subtitle  B  of  the  SoU  Bank  Act 
and  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  an  acre- 
age which  prior  thereto  accounted  for  at 
least  25  per  centum  of  the  total  crop-pro- 
ducing cap>acity  of  the  land  In  the  farm 
which  Is  eligible  for  the  conservation  re- 
serve. Land  not  recently  cropf>ed  which  is 
brought  into  cultivation  within  the  three 
years  mnniediate;  r  preceding  the  first  year  of 
the  propoied  contract  period  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  placem'-nt  In  the  conservation 
reserve  until   three  full   years   have  elafjsed. 

'•(b)  Any  such  contract  shall  describe  the 
boundaries  of  the  conservation  reserve 
acreage,  and  such  boundaries  may  not  be 
changed  without  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

■•(c)  Any  such  contract  which  Is  approved 
after  land  has  been  prepared  fc«-  the  plant- 
ing of  an  annual  cre^  for  harvest  in  the  first 
year  of  a  contract  period,  and  which  places 
such  land  in  the  conservation  reserve,  shall, 
at  the  option  of  the  contractor,  permit  the 
harvesting  or  grazing  of  the  crop  for  which 
the  land  was  prepared.  This  privilege  shall 
apply  for  only  the  first  year  of  the  contract 
period  and  no  annual  rental  pavinent  shall 
be  made  on  that  acreage  for  the  year  in 
which   the   h.arvosting  or   grazing   occurs. 

"(d)  Any  such  contract  may  contain  such 
other  provisions  as  the  Secretary  ma>  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"Src  304  (a)(1)  In  consideration  of  the 
obligations  Imposed  on  a  contractor  pur- 
suant to  section  203.  any  such  contract  shall 
provide  that  the  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments to  the  contractor.  In  cash  or  in  kind. 
as  provided  In  this  section. 

"(2)  For  each  of  the  first  five  years  the 
contract  Is  in  effect,  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
pute for  the  contractor  an  annual  rental 
payment  determined  according  to  section 
10'7(b)(2)  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  Such 
amount  shall  be  sp>eclfled  In  Wie  contract 
prior  to  execution. 

"(3>  Upon  the  expiration  of  each  five-year 
period  after  the  effective  date  of  the  con- 
tract, the  amaunt  of  the  annual  rental  pay- 
ment shall  be  adjusted  by  multiplying  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  by  the  ratio  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Consumer  Price  Index  as  of  the 
daxe  of  such  adjustment  to  such  index  as 
of  the  first  of  the  year  for  which  the  first 
annual  rental  payment  Is  due  under  the  con- 
tract. Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  this  paragraph,  no  an- 
nual rental  payment  in  excess  of  $10,000 
shaU  be  payable  In  cash  to  a  prtxlucer  for 
all  contracts  within  a  State  In  which  he 
has  an  Interest. 

"ib)(li  la  lieu  of  the  annua]  rental 
payments  specified  in  subsection  (ai  the 
Secretory  sha'l  make  surplus  commodities 
available  to  those  contractors  who  have  not 
placed  all  of  their  eligible  land  In  the  con- 
servation reserve  as  specified  In  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  Whenever,  before  lard  preparation 
begins  for  a  crop  year,  the  Cori>oratlon  holds 
stocks  of  any  commodity  which  it  deems 
to  be  critical  surplus  stocks,  the  Secretary 
shall  offer  a  contract  rider  for  that  crop 
year  to  those  contractors  with  land  which 
prif>r  to  being  placed  in  the  conservation 
reserve  produced  thereon  crops  currently 
deemed  to  be  critical  surplus  crops.     If  ac- 


cep:«<i  b)  ti.e  c-^ntractcw  the  rider  shall  re- 
quire rt'duction  of  the  aggregate  acreage  of 
the  designated  critical  surplus  crops  for  the 
current  year  below  the  acreage  thereof  on 
the  farm  prior  to  placing  land  in  the  con- 
servation reserve. 

"(3)  In  consideration  of  the  aggregate  re- 
duction In  critical  surplus  crops  the  con- 
tractor shall  be  eligible  for  a  negotiable 
certificate  for  a  stated  number  of  dollars  re- 
deemable in  one  or  more  critical  surplus 
commodities  chosen  by  the  contractor  from 
those  for  which  an  acreage  reduction  was 
made  In  lieu  of  the  cash  annual  rental  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable. 

'■(4)  The  value  of  all  negotiable  certificates 
Issued  under  a  contract  rider  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
total  rental  under  the  contract  that  year  by 
the  ratio  of  the  aggregate  reduction  of 
critical  surplus  crop  acre.ige  to  the  total 
conservation  re8er%e  acreage  for  the  farm. 
In  no  case  shall  the  value  of  all  negotiable 
certificates  exceed  the  total  rental  due  un- 
der the  contract  for  that  year. 

"(5 1  Negotiable  certificates  shall  not  be 
redeemable  during  the  normal  harvest 
season  of  the  commodity  Where  a  nego- 
tiable certificate  is  presented  for  redemption, 
the  Corporation  shall  deliver  the  specified 
commodity  which  shall  be  considered  to  have 
a  value  not  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the 
current  market  price  determined  by  the 
Corporation  at  the  time  and  point  of  deliv- 
ery The  Corporation  shall  not  be  responsible 
for  transporting  the  commodity  from  its  cur- 
rent location  In  fulfillment  of  negotiable 
certificates. 

"title    rv— acreage    allotments,    makkjctimo 

QfOTAS,   AND  PRICE   SrPPORTS 

"Sec.  401  Paragraph  (7)  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  May  26,  1941.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1340(7)),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•'(7)  A  farm  marketing  quota  for  whestt 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  on 
which  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  Is  ten 
acres  or  leae." 

"Sec.  402  Por  the  purpose  of  det«Tnlning 
future  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  the  cropland  acreage  and  the  acreage 
deemed  to  have  been  diverted  from  the  pro- 
ductlcm  of  any  commodity  In  order  to  carry 
out  a  conservation  reserve  contract  shall 
continue  to  be  deemed  to  be  cropland,  or 
acreage  of  the  commodity,  respectively,  after 
termination  of  the  contract  as  long  as  the 
conservation  cover  or  use  Is  maintained  In  a 
satisfactory  candition. 

"Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  shall  take  steps  to 
pprmit  specified  grain  commodity  prices  to 
find  their  proper  free  market  relationship 
one  toward  another  aa  the  expanded  con- 
servation reserve  and  surplus  disposal  pro- 
grams progressively  relieve  the  surplus  situa- 
tion. In  order  thnt  adjustments  in  price  re- 
lationships shall  not  be  too  rapid  for  any 
single  commodity,  the  Secretary  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
establish  national  average  price  support 
rates  for  barley  corn,  dry  edible  beans,  flax- 
sf^cd.  praln  Forehumf,  oats.  rye.  soybeans, 
and  wheat  which  shall  be:  (1)  for  1961.  95 
per  centum  of  the  rate  in  effect  for  1960;  (2) 
for  1963.  90  per  centum  cf  the  rate  In  effect 
for  1060;  ard  (3)  for  1963.  85  per  centum  of 
the  rate  In  effect  for  1960.  For  19C4  and 
thereafter,  price  support  shall  net  be  offered 
fnr  these  ccimm'^dltles. 

"Sec.  404.  Ncrt withstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  any  contractor  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  grazes  or  harvests  any  crop 
from  any  acreage  In  violation  of  a  conserva- 
tion resei-ve  contract  or  contract  rider  shall. 
In  addition  to  liability  for  penalties  stated 
in  section  123  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  be  In- 
eligible for  price  support  benefits  that  year 
on  all  farms  in  which  he  has  an  Interest 
within  the  State. 

"Sec.  405.  SecUon  211  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of   1956  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
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out  the  words  For  a  period  of  three  year's 
frum  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 
wherever  they  appear  therein  and  Inserting 
in  lie  1  there<)f  the  following:  'Until  directed 
other-A,:se  by  Act  of  Congress,'." 

Mr  FLYNN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing*. Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  This  is  the 
bill  I  introduced,  H  R   12005, 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Is  the 
gentleman'5  amendment  in  order  at  this 
point  after  the  substitute  for  the  Quie 
amf^-ndm^;.'  'i  i.^  been  adopted? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    It  is 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  And 
its  effect  v^uuld  be  to  undo  everything 
that  we  did  yesLerd.iy' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  does  not 
pa^^,-  on  the  effec:  of  amendments. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment 

Mr  FXYNN  Mr,  Chairman,  I  take  the 
time  allotted  me  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  to  the  pending 
bill  which  amends  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  and  which  bill  is  spon- 
sored principally  by  the  Democratic  side 
of  this  House  of  Congress  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few  Republicans  to  give  to  the 
American  farmer  his  fair  share  of  this 
Nation's  income,  and  to  enable  the 
American  family  farmer  to  operate  his 
farm  at  a  profit  as  he  did  prior  to  1952, 
when  the  Republicans  took  control  of 
the  White  House,  Since  that  time,  the 
income  of  the  family  farmer  has  gone 
steadily  down.  down.  down,  while  the 
cost  of  everytiiine  he  has  purchased  has 
continued  to  inflate,  inflate,  inflate.  The 
cost-price  squeeze  in  which  the  farmer 
has  been  p.aced  has  forced  millions  of 
farmers  throughout  this  Nation  and 
many  in  the  First  District  of  Wisconsin, 
which  I  represent,  to  leave  the  farm, 
either  through  forced  sale  or  through  a 
voluntary  sale  which  was  necessary  to 
raise  the  money  to  pay  their  notes  at  the 
bank  and  their  other  existing  debts. 
Millions  of  others  have  hung  on  only 
because  the  husband  works  in  a  factory 
while  the  wife  takes  over  the  responsi- 
bility of  milking  the  cows,  doing  the 
plowinsi  and  other  work  around  the  farm. 

When  President  Eisenhower  assumed 
the  reins  of  Government  m  1952,  he  took 
over  a  domestic  economy  that  was  in  an 
extremely  prosperous  condition.  In 
many  areas,  it  was  at  the  highest  point 
that  this  country  had  ever  attained. 
The  farmer  was  enjoying  his  fair  share 
of  the  income  dollar  and  was  enjoying 
this  prosperity  along  with  citizens  in  all 
other  walks  of  life.  The  farmer  was  get- 
tina;  S2,40  per  bushel  of  wheat,  $1.64  per 
bushel  of  corn,  whereas  today  he  receives 
$1  80  per  bushel  of  wheat  and  95  cents 
per  bushel  of  corn.  This  same  type  of 
figure    can    be    produced    for    milk    and 


dairy  products  which  are  predominant 
in  the  district  which  I  represent,  but  it 
Ukewise  holds  true  for  poultry,  hogs.  beef, 
small  grains,  and  other  farm  produce. 

E>resident  Eisenhower  was  elected 
upon  a  promise  to  the  American  farmer 
that  he  would  continue  the  same  type 
of  program,  to  wit,  a  rigid  price  support 
program  that  the  Democrats  had  used 
in  securing  for  the  farmer  a  fair  price 
for  the  produce  he  produced.  Yes.  the 
President  promised  to  outdo  the  Demo- 
crats and  to  work  for  100  percent  of 
parity  instead  of  the  90  percent  of  parity 
which  the  Democrats  had  guaranteed. 
I  ask  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  did 
President  Eisenhower  do  when  he  as- 
sumed office?  Let  me  answer  my  own 
question.  He  appointed,  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  a  man  who  was  openly 
and  avowedly  dedicated  to  a  program 
of  flexible  support  prices  which  was  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  rigid  support  prices 
that  the  President  had  promised  in  his 
campaign  of  1952.  Secretary  Benson 
immediately  inaugurated  programs 
through  his  flexible  support  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  farm  produce  and  to 
make  the  price  of  products  of  the  farm 
out  of  balance  pricewise  with  products 
that  the  farmer  had  to  purchase. 

The  President  has  presently  and  uni- 
formly supported  these  policies  of  Sec- 
retary Benson.  Secretary  Benson  is  not 
at  fault,  as  he  has  always  said  in  ad- 
vance what  he  intended  to  do.  The  one. 
the  only  one.  who  must  bear  resp>on- 
sibility  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  reason  that  he  installed 
a  man  as  head  of  the  Department  who 
is  openly  opposed  to  the  promises  that 
the  President  has  made  in  getting  elect- 
ed, and  the  President  has  insisted  on 
supporting  those  policies  ever  since.  The 
Democratic  members  in  this  Congress 
have  several  times  passed  farm  bills  that 
were  designed  to  change  the  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  that 
were  designed  to  return  to  the  farmer 
rigid  supEMDrt  prices  and  guarantee  the 
farmer  a  fair  income.  In  each  of  these 
occasions,  including  last  year  when  I 
was  a  member,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  the  rigid  price  support  bill. 
President  Elisenhower  vetoed  the  bills. 
We  are  attempting  to  pass  a  bill,  today. 
that  will  he  t>eneficial  to  the  farmer  and 
we  are  operating  under  another  threat 
of  veto  from  the  White  House,  and  from 
the  Presidents  lieutenants  here  in  Con- 
gress who  appear  to  be  speaking  for 
him  when  they  say  that  the  President 
will  veto  the  bill  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

We  Democrats  do  not  have  enough 
votes  to  override  a  Presidential  veto 
and  I  say.  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  only  reason  that  there  has 
not  been  favorable  farm  legislation 
passed  since  1952  is  because  there  are  too 
many  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. They  have  voted  almost 
solidly,  all  but  the  exception  of  a  few- 
farm  area  Republican  representatives 
who  have  consistently  joined  us.  Yes. 
they  have  voted  solidly  to  defeat  every 
bill  that  we  proposed  or  passed  to  bene- 
fit the  farmer  or  to  guarantee  the  farmer 
a  fair  price  for  what  he  produced.  They 
have   stood    idly   by.    while   millions   of 


farmers  have  been  forced  off  their  farms 
because  they  could  not  get  enough  for 
the  produce  that  they  sold  to  pay  their 
bills  and  keep  out  of  the    'red.'*     I  say 
to  you  that  the  program  and  policies  of 
the  Republicans  in  Congress  during  the 
past   7   years  seem   to   be   intentionally 
directed  toward  bringing  down  the  price 
of  farm  products  while  they  make  no 
attempt  to  reduce  or   bring  down  the 
price  of  automobiles  or  other  products 
placed  on  the  market  by  American  in- 
dustry.   I  ask,  why  should  American  in- 
dustry escape  the  wrath  of  the  Repub- 
lican policy  of  reducing  prices  while  the 
farmer  is  given  the  full   treatment  by 
the  Republicans  who  consistently  strive 
throiigh  the  policies  they  follow  to  de- 
press the  price  of  farm  produce  further. 
In  the  Presidents  state  of  the  Union 
message  in  January  of   1960.  Pi-esidcnt 
Eisenhower   admitted    that  his   agricul- 
tural program  had  failed  and  he  asked 
Congress  to  devise  some   new   program 
and  stated   that  if  they  did,  he  might 
sign  the  same.    In  other  words,  he  might 
raise  the  threat  of  veto  on  farm  legis- 
lation if  some  entirely  new  program  were 
offered,   but  the  President  did  nothing 
to  implement  this  statement  by  suggest- 
ing or  offering  a  new  thought,  a  new  pro- 
posal, a  new  farm  program,  or  a  new  idea 
that  might  be  drafted  into  farm  legisla- 
tion.     The    Republican    administration 
has  offered  no  new  farm  bill  in  1960  and 
we  are  within  10  days  of  the  close  of  the 
session.    Republicans  do  not  propose  to 
offer  any  comprehensive  piece  of  fann 
legislation  and  that  would  indicate  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  status  quo  of 
the  American  farmer     I  am  not  satisfied 
with    the    condition    of    the    American 
farmer  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  am  voting  for  the  only  bill  that  I  have 
an   opportunity   to  vote   UE)on   in  Con- 
gress this  year  in  order  that  I  might 
do  my  very  best  to  secure  some  type  of 
new  legislation  for  the  American  farmer 
and.  in  particular,  for  the  farmers  of  the 
First  District  of  Wisconsin.     The  pend- 
ing bill  may  no^  be  the  best  bill  that 
could  be  offered,  but  it  is  the  only  hope 
that  American  agriculture  hsis  in  1960 
of  passing  any  bill  that  will  be  beneficial 
to  agriculture.     There  will  be  no  other 
farm    bill    that    will    come    before    the 
House   of   Representatives  in   1960   and 
those  who  vote  against  this  bill  today 
are    voting    to    maintain    the    existing 
status  quo,  of  bankruptcy  prices  for  the 
American  farmer. 

The  situation  existing  today  reminds 
me  of  the  situation  that  existed  in  1933 
when  President  Roosevelt  took  office. 
The  Republican  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover  had  followed  policies  that 
brought  on  the  great  depre.ssion  of  1932 
in  which  all  Americans  suffered.  I  be- 
lieve this  was  a  farm-fed  and  a  farm-led 
depression.  In  any  event.  President 
Hoover  saw  a  great  percentage  of  the 
farm  and  home  mortgages  of  this  Na- 
tion either  foreclosed  or  threatened  with 
foreclosure.  President  Hoover's  answer 
was  that  if  the  mortgage  was  valid  and 
if  they  were  not  in  default  that  he  could 
do  nothing  to  stop  the  banks  and  the 
insurance  companies  from  foreclosing 
on  the  farm  and  home  mortgages.  When 
President    Roosevelt    was    elected,    he 


stated  that  he  was  eoing  to  put  the  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  behind 
the  peop'te  ol  tliis  country  and  that  he 
was  t:o!iip  to  redeem  all  defaulted  farm 
and  liome  mortgages  where  the  owners 
desired  to  red'  em  tliem  He  wa>  scoffed 
at  and  ridicv.lf^fi  and  the%  said  ;t  was 
impossible  F^"t«■vp!:  rarn>d  through 
and  expanded  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
which  has  become  a  permant  nl  iiii.tilij- 
tlon  in  our  Nation's  agriculture  today 
He  organized  the  Home  (  rw  aers  l>3ar. 
Corpora'uon  Hirouph  these  two  in- 
stitutions, he  redeemed  a:;  farm  and 
home  mortgages  that  wero  in  distres.' 
and  saved  the  horn  s  and  farms  of  tlie 
Nation  for  th  farmers  of  the  Nation. 
for  the  litUc  people,  for  the  average  man, 
for  those  who  were  vicunu  of  an  eco- 
nomic system  that  they  could  not  con- 
trol and  ;hes«^  p^'oiile  beneliUd  through 
thf  savine  of  th'  ir  farm-  and  h<^me«; 
but  not  only  did  they  benefit,  the  secono 
generation  has  benefited,  thir  sons  and 
daughters  uho  would  have  been  forced 
off  the  farms  with  liieir  parents  and 
who  would  have  suffered  accordintly 
These  t>oys  and  srirls  who  are  m»=n  and 
women  today  benefited  tremendi^usly  by 
the  policir.s  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion His  program  did  not  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  1  cent  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Corporation  went  out  of  busuiess.  It 
turned  many  milhcns  of  dollars  of  pr  'fit 
OTer  to  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
It  taught  the  bank-  rs  of  this  N.»tion  how 
to  reduce  their  interest  rates  from  7  p  r- 
cent  to  4  percent  on  real  estate  mort- 
gages Today,  we  see  these  self -same 
bankers  with  the  aid  and  a-ssistance  of 
the  Eisenhower  admirustration  pushing 
the  interest  rau-^  su^adily  upward  and 
they  ar"  fa^t  appi  caching  the  7  percent 
point  where  they  were  when  the  great 
crash  of  1929  occurred 

CONCaL.SSVJAN    rLT.',  Ni   FARM    PROPOSAL 

.Mr  Cha.rrnH;;  I  nave  today,  the  new 
approarfi  the  n-'w  t  \  yv  ''  farm  pro- 
gram th.at  President  E.^eiihLwer  called 
for  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
In  January  of  this  year  I  have  intro- 
duced this  farm  bUl  and  it  bears  number 
H.R  12005  It  fully  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  ihe  Department  ol  .Agricul- 
ture and  the  conservation  reserve  de- 
partment thereof  I  discussed  thi'-  tj-pe 
of  farm  legi.^^lation  in  my  last  camp^aign 
I  believe  I  was  the  first  man  in  the  Na- 
tion to  suggest  this  type  of  program  The 
farm  voters  of  my  district  approved  this 
type  of  farm  prciiram  when  they  voted 
for  me  in  NovciuDcr  1958  I  have  worked 
sincerely  for  the  enactment  of  this  type 
of  letrislation  since  the  first  day  I  ar- 
rived here  in  Washint;ton  My  plan  in 
brief  is.  that  because  eveiy  student  of 
the  farm  problem  admits  that  the  farm- 
ers" trouble  arises  becau.se  of  .surplus  and 
exce,s.s  production  tliat  the  problem 
should  be  tackled  frontal. y,  rist  as 
President  Roo'^evelt  tackled  the  farm 
and  home  morteape  pr.iWem  W'"  shcolri 
think  as  big  as  the  proLl',  m  we  have  tx'- 
fore  us.  We  should  not  have  a  farm  pr  - 
gram  that  is  too  little  and  trw  lato  I 
believe  that  we  should  reninvp  from  pro- 
duction a  !=ufflcient  number  of  ac-es  of 
land  to  Lnns  .American  a.'f::-c\ui::rh\  pro- 
duction   into    balance    with    American 


domestic  agricultural  con.^^umpticn  I 
stat*<l  in  my  last  camp,  i^'n  that  I  felt 
that  't  would  be  necessary  to  remove 
from  50  to  80  million  acres  from  produc- 
tion to  accnmpli.sh  this  Upon  arriving 
in  Wasr'.!n^:ton  reprisentatives  of  the 
Departmen!  advised  me  that  they  felt 
that  !t  wculd  be  necesary  to  removp  80 
million  acre5  from  firoduction  to  accom- 
pU.'-h  the  de-ired  purpose  I  acceptec 
their  figure  find  have  used  it  in  my  bill 
I  te.^ttnetl  on  this  prot^ram  before  'he 
H  i.i.sr  AiMCultura.  C'ommitt^  last  year, 
but  at  that  time  the  Department  of  .Aen- 
calture  whicli  knew  :i\-A'  it  would  tak»  R'^ 
million  acres  t.  t>alance  prxlurtion  with 
consumption  was  consider. nn  the  re- 
moval of  only  23  million  acres  under 
the  conservation  reserve  I  told  them 
then,  that  they  were  wa^'ting  the  tax- 
payers money  on  a  feeble  effort  that 
was  not  designed  to  be  successful  be- 
cause it  was  too  small  to  do  the  lob  It 
was  the  feeling  of  a  number  of  Con- 
gressmen that  if  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture through  the  conservation  re- 
serve would  take  out  enou'ih  acres  to 
balance  production  and  consumption 
that  the  farm  problem  would  be  'olved 
The  Department  then  v  ps  not  so  m'nded. 
After  the  close  of  the  last  session  in 
September  of  1959  and  in  October  of 
that  year,  a  farm  conference  was  held 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  ITus  confer- 
ence was  attended  by  the  majority  of 
the  leading  farm  economists  thT-ouThout 
the  Nation  The  result  of  this  confer- 
ence was  R  re-~  >mmendation  by  this  en- 
lightened Ixxly  that  Government  should 
provide  a  means  of  removing  70  million 
acres  of  land  from  production  A  report 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  subse- 
quently followed  This  recommended  if 
I  am  not  mistaken  removal  of  65  million 
acres  from  production  &f-  a  means  of 
solving  the  farm  problem  Shortly 
thereafter  the  Farm  Bureau  organiza- 
tions throuchout  the  country  supported 
a  program  for  the  removal  of  60  million 
acres  of  productive  land  from  produc- 
tion The  conservation  reserve  depart- 
ment of  the  U  S  Department  of  Apn- 
culture  then  agreed  that  it  would  sup- 
port a  proeram  to  remove  60  million 
acres  of  productive  land  from  production 
under  the  conservation  reserve  program 
When  this  session  of  Congress  opened, 
Congre-^sman  Poagf,  the  ranking  ma.ior- 
itv  m  mber  of  the  Ho\icp  ^cnctilture 
Committee,  introduced  the  Poage  family 
farm  hill  which  has  received  more  con- 
sideration and  thought  than  any  other 
bill  mtroduced  into  Congress  this  year, 
and  in  this  bill  he  set  up  a  formula  to  go 
into  (Sect  if  his  bill  was  enacted  and 
under  this  formula  from  50  to  80  million 
acres  of  productive  land  would  have 
been  remcved  from  production  The 
Parmei-s  Union  and  the  National  Grange 
both  supported  the  Poage  family  farm 
•oill  and  yesterday  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  approving  section  1  of  the 
pending  bill,  to  wit.  the  wheat  section, 
ratified  the  philosophy  of  removing  farm 
acres  from  production  as  a  means  of 
solving  the  farm  problem  of  overproduc- 
tion because  it  ratified  section  1  which 
provided  that  the  whrat  farmers  would 
remove  25  percent  of  tlie  wheat  acres 
from  producuon  in  return  lor  a  guaran- 


teed price  on  the  balance  of  the  wheat 
grown  on  their  farms  This  will  mean 
the  reduction  of  11  million  acres  of  wheat 
m  the  national  wheat  plantings  this 
coming  year  If  Congress  believes  that  it 
can  solve  the  wheat  problem  by  reducing 
the  number  of  acr'  s  plante<1  to  wheat 
th^n  It  ioeically  follows  that  we  could 
solve  the  entire  farm  problem  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  acres  of  land  farmec 
or  planted  m  the  United  Stat.es 

COST   OP  CONGRESSMAN    rLYHttS   TAB-ti    PROPOSAL 

The  Department  of  Agncuituie  ha^ 
been  ui  existence  for  91  year,-  The 
DeparViueni  iias  sj.x;ni  more  money  in 
tne  last  7^  yeai-s  under  ^ecrttar>  lien- 
i*,'n  than  u  spent  during  the  entirf  ;.i,s- 
lo!  \  Ui  the  !>'  aruneiil  el  .-■•.§  ricuiuj.e. 
Yes,  Liie  Department  spent  many, 
many  miLioiXb  ci  doi.arb  Ui^ie  during 
this  T^-ye&T  period  Uian  jt  s,pent  since 
1869,  Duruig  thi.'-  t>enod.  ti.i  li&'uonal 
farm  uicoaie  Tias  drupped  tc.  approxi- 
mately $11  billion  and  the  UJcpayers  of 
this  Nation,  in  supporting  aiid  operating 
tlie  Dtpartment  of  Agriculture  iiad 
l>eon  sjxii  line  under  .'  ecretai  \  lieinyon. 
from  $7  billion  to  $9  billion  per  year 
in  supporting  an  agricuiturai  pro- 
gram ti.a'v,  does  not  u  orK  i  ne  co,st  of 
supporting  the  Dtparuii*  :u  c'.  .Agricul- 
ture has  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
almost  as  much  as  the  enure  net  mcome 
of  eveo'  farmer  in  the  United  states 
This  cost  has  been  shared  by  the  farniei 
so  that  actually  Uie  farmer  hat  received 
less  since  tiis  tax  dollars  have  gone  to 
pay  back  to  him  tiie  subsidy  ur  acreage 
ailoUr.eni  r  c  ii^^eivaiiun  n.;>t;rve  duilars 
tiiat  lit  got  uacK  irum  tne  P'edcrai  Gov- 
ermnent.  I  say  to  .vou  Mr  Ciiainnan. 
if  you  were  to  deduct  that  jortion  of 
the  taxes  of  the  .'.merican  farmer  that 
was  used  to  pay  back  to  the  same  Ameri- 
can farmer  Uie  price  supports  whicii  he 
received,  that  the  American  larmer 
would  have  tH-t^n  tietter  off  if  he  liad  not 
operated  a  .nt-:le  tB.rni  m  tne  United 
Stales  but  liau  accept<.-d  tiie  money  tliat 
\vas  chargeable  to  the  operation  of  the 
DeF)artment  of  Agriculture  in  order  to 
support  the  existin;-'  price  structure  o! 
American  agricultural  products  I  t>e- 
lieve,  too.  thai  the  American  farmer  is 
an  '-rn'rica!.  taxpayer  and  the  American 
farmi  r  :e>(!.is  :ne  s;>ending  o!  i~  bil- 
lion u>  i'  M.-.i  n  •'.:  an  .tgruullural  pro- 
gram liiat  a\ji^  not  work,  as  much  as 
does  the  city  dweller  resent  the  waste 
and  squand!  'ing  if  this  huge  amount  of 
Ani'     ,    a:.  .'a: 

It  has  been  pomted  out  previ  usly  by 
Congressman  Smith  from  the  State  of 
Iowa  that  if  '^ve  wpre  to  remove  a  fidl 
100  million  acres  from  production,  at  an 
average  cost  of  f20  per  acre,  that  it 
would  cost  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture $2  bi'hon  i>er  year  If  you  would 
allow  the  Department  another  SI  billion 
to  carry  on  its  other  operations,  you 
c'iiuld  tackle  and  solve  the  farm  problem 
for  5^3  billion  under  the  program  th..^: 
I  suggest  of  -emoving  80  million  or  more 
acres  from  production,  a'  compared  with 
the  existing  amount  of  S7  to  $9  billion 
which  It  has  cost  to  operate  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture  under  Secretary 
Bens  n  Therefore,  it  means  ir.at  the 
program  that  I  have  suggested  and 
vvhich  •    approved  by  every  national  faim 
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organization    in 


ui»axi^«..u..    ...    the    country,    can    be  free  choice  election  on  the  program  they 

operated  for  about  40  percent  of  the  cost  would   have.     I   am  sorry  I  misunder- 

of  the  existing  farm  program.     I  have  stood.     I  should  have  known. 

?Lently  conducted  a  pS)ll  in  my  district  Mr.  JENSEN.     Mr   Chan-man   I  move 

af  to  the  type  of  farm  program  that  my  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  wor^. 

constituents  desire  and  it  has  been  ex-  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  sa  d  be- 

[remely  interesting  to  me  to  know  that  fore  the  final   vote   comes  on  this  b 

less  than  20  percent  of  those  answering  that  the  green  acres  section  of  the  biU 


the  questionnaire  have  favored  a  con 
tinuation  of  a  program  of  acreage  allot- 
ments and  price  supports.  Many 
farmers  ask  that  we  have  no  farm  pro- 
gram at  all  and  that  we  have  unlimited 
production  and  no  Government  assist- 
ance. Unfortunately,  the  testimony  be- 
fore  the   Agriculture   Committee,   testi 


which  was  added  yesterday  after  the 
wheat  section  will  cost  no  money.  The 
reduction  in  acres  will  be  paid  by  com- 
modities in  storage,  so  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference what  the  parity  level  is. 
Whether  it  is  75.  90.  or  even  100  percent. 


1952  had  been  fed.  we  would  have  averaged 
over  6  percent  more  livestock  production 
per  year.  Had  the  wheat  accumu'.ated  dur- 
ing this  period  also  been  fed,  we  estimate 
that  the  production  would  have  been  about 
10  percent  greater.  Since  we  know  that  a 
greater  than  proportionate  drop  in  market 
prices  results  from  a  given  Increafce  In  the 
supply  of  livestock  on  the  market  and  costs 
would  have  been  greater,  our  estimates  are 
that  the  net  Income  would  have  been  25 
to  35  percent  lower  had  these  stocks  been 
fed  instead  of  accumulating  In  the  Govern- 
ment bins.  Thus,  while  these  programs  have 
accumulated  Government  stocks,  they  also 
have   helped   support   farm   Incomes   during 


it  will  be  paid  with  commodities  out  of     the  past  8  years.  „,^,,, 

^  rpj^g    thing    we  Year  after  year  our  current  farm  produc- 


Government   surpluses. 


f-om  the  Nation's  greatest  experts     are  trying  to  do  is  to  cut  down  these 


mony 

on  agriculture,  shows  that  if  we  were  to 
withdraw  all  Government  help  from  the 
American  farmer  that  it  would  result  in 
chaos  for  agriculture  generally  and  in 
bankruptcy  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers.  Therefore,  if  we  mast  have  a 
farm  program  to  assist  American  agri- 
culture, let  us  at  least  have  a  program 
that  has  a  chance  of  working,  one  that 
can  be  operated  at  a  reasonable  cost  and 
•  one  that  will  build  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
while  the  program  is  in  existence  and  one 
that  will  save  the  soil  for  future  produc- 
tion for  the  generations  of  this  Nation  yet 
unborn.     Let  me  remind  you  that  the 


great  surpluses,  reduce  them  to  a  min^ 
mum  in  order  to  increase  farm  income. 
The  bill  as  it  stands  now  will  do  just 
that. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  feed  buying 
sections  of  the  country  they  want  cheap 
feed,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  the  farm- 
ers of  America  as  a  group  are  the  best 
buyers  in  America.  They  buy  2 '5  times 
more  of  manufactured  goods  than  the 
average  American  when  their  dollar  is 
worth  100  cents  at  the  counter.     So  when 


tlon  has  exceeded  our  market  outlets.  This 
poses  our  real  problem.  If  we  continue  add- 
ing surplus  grain  to  Government  stocks,  the 
farm  program  will  eventually  break  down. 
If  we  stop  adding  surplus  grains  to  Govern- 
ment stocks,  the  most  obvious  alternative 
Is  to  feed  It  to  livestock.  But  even  with  our 
current  levels  of  feeding,  we  are  producing 
enough  livestock  of  all  kinds  to  uepress  llve- 
etock  prices  and  livestock  producer  Income. 
What  can  we  expect  in  the  future'' 
If  we  assume  a  continuation  of  the  trend 
In  feed  grain  yields,  which  have  existed  from 
1940  through  1959.  and  a  continuation  of 
present  price  support  and  control  programs 


the  farmer  is  prosperous  he  will  buy  the     --Pl:?,,ron^e:erruTto"3^7^ruuonV^ 

manufactured  goods  made  in  industrial     ^°/-f/62    and  average  weather,  our  agrlcul- 

centers;    when    our   farmers   have    good     ^ural  adjustment  center  studies  indicate  we 

money  spent  in  putting  this  land  in  the     buying    power    all^our    people    prosper     g^m  come  up  with  the  prospects  ^that  we 

conservation  reserve  is  money  spent  to       *  ''*    "'  '  '  ■'  ' 

preserve  our  soil  and  its  productivity,  to 
promote  wildlife  and  reforestation  and 
to  promote  a  myriad  of  other  conserva- 
tion practices  while  the  land  is  out  of 
production.  Let  me  remind  you  also  that 
as  our  population  increases,  this  rested 
land  can  be  put  back  into  production  to 
produce  food  and  fiber  for  the  future 
generations  of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  FlynnI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question  about 
the  first  portion  of  this  bill.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  might  be  inter- 
ested in  this.  too.  What  would  happen 
if  the  farmers  when  they  vote  in  the 
election  between  subtitle  A  and  subtitle 
B,  only  49  percent  of  them  vote  for  sub- 
title A  and  48  percent  of  them  vote  for 
subtitle  B.  the  other  3  percent  saying. 
'We  do  not  want  to  have  anythirig  to 
do  with  cither  one  of  them"?  What 
position  would  we  be  in?  I  would  like 
to  know  that. 

Mr  ALBERT  There  would  be  no 
question  about  the  division  between  the 
votes  counted 

Mr  DOWDY  The  bill  does  not  say 
•'votes  counted."  The  bill  says  "majority 
of  the  producers  voting."  It  would  be 
entirely  possible  that  neither  subtitle 
receives   a  majority  of  those  voting. 

Mr  PO.^GE.  There  are  only  two  al- 
ternative.s  on  which  they  can  vote. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  If  3  percent  of  them  say 
"we  do  not  want  either  one  of  them." 

Mr.  POAGE  They  cannot  say  that. 
They  can  only  vote  for  or  against.  There 
is  no  other  choice.  There  has  to  be  a 
majority  or  an  absolute  tie. 

Mr.  DOWDY  I  understood  from 
statement,.-^  made  on  the  floor  yesterday 
that    the   farmers    were    being   given   a 


along  with  the  farmers. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks   at   this   point   in   the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  again  distressed  at  the  number  who 
are  negative  toward  every  proposal 
made.  Simply  being  negative  will  not 
solve  either  the  agricultural,  economic, 
or  farm  production  problem.  Doing 
nothing  will  cost  both  farmers  and  tax- 
payers. In  a  recent  speech,  a  distin- 
guished farm  economist  from  Iowa  State 
University  very  adequately  discussed 
this  subject  matter.  I  believe  it  is 
worthwhile  to  set  forth  his  speech  at 
this  time.  The  thoughts  contained  de- 
serve consideration  of  everyone  working 
on  this  bill.  Following  are  the  summary 
of  remarks  by  Francis  Kutish.  extension 
farm  economist.  Iowa  State  University. 
Ames,  Iowa,  before  the  National  Pasture- 
Forage-Livestock  Conference.  Livestock 
Exchange  Building.  Omaha,  Nebr., 
March  3.  1960: 

As  we  enter  the  1960's.  commercial  agri- 
culture's chief  problem  Is  a  chronic  and 
persistent  overproduction  and  excess  ca- 
pacity. This  has  resulted  In  large  accumu- 
lations of  Government  stocks,  costly  storage 
and  disposal  programs  and  downward  pres- 
sure on  farm  prices  and  Incomes.  This  ex- 
cess capacity  has  largely  come  about  because 
of  the  very  rapid  introduction  of  new  know- 
how  and  improved  machinery  in  the  last 
20  years. 

Overproduction  Is  especially  serious  In  the 
feed-graln-wheat-Uvestock  p&rX.  of  the  agri- 
cultural economy.  Storage  stocks  have 
doubled  In  the  last  8  years.  Had  It  not  been 
for  the  Increased  storage  stocks,  our  farm 
income  would  have  been  even  lower  than 
it  was.  In  a  study  we  made  at  the  agrlcul- 
ttiral  adjustment  center  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, we  concluded  that  If  all  the  feed 
grain  that  had  accumulated  in  storage  since 


win  continue  to  ^ticcumulate  feed  grains 
in  Government  hands  during  the  next  few 
years.  And  meanwhile,  livestock  produc- 
tion will  expand  and  returns  to  livestock 
producers  will  be  lowered. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  we  need  a  better 
balance  In  our  feed  grain  production  to 
bring  It  in  line  with  the  amount  of  live- 
stock that  we  can  sell  at  satisfactory  prices 

How  can  this  balance  be  achieved?  The 
possibilities  are  rather  limited.  We  either 
reduce  our  feed  grain  and  wheat  produc- 
tion or  expand  our  market. 

We  have  learned  several  things  about 
farm  programs  that  don't  give  us  much 
hope.  We  can't  eat  all  that  farmers  pro- 
duce and  merchandise  it  at  a  satisfactory 
price.  Since  World  War  II  full  employment 
with  rising  urban  Incomes  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing population  have  been  the  rule.  Yet  farm 
prices  and  farm  Incomes  have  continued 
to  decline. 

Greater  and  greater  efficiency  of  produc- 
tion Is  not  the  answer  either  During  the 
last  10  years  alone.  Industrial  production 
has  risen  26  percent,  but  farm  production 
has  risen  84  percent.  At  the  same  time. 
Industrial  labor  Income  has  risen  54  percent 
while  total  farm  income  rose  only  10  percent. 
Since  1949,  U.S.  papulation  has  gone  up  a 
little  less  than  19  p)ercent  while  total  farm 
outptit  has  gone  up  over  23  percent.  And 
this  has  happened  even  though  10  million 
F>eople  have  moved  off  the  farm  In  the  last 
20  years.  So  a  reduction  In  the  number 
of  farmers  will  not  necessarily  result  In 
farm  prosperity  or  less  production — at  least 
not  In  the  next  few  years. 

Chemiu-gy  Is  not  the  answer  In  the  short 
run  either  Responsible  chemists  tell  us  that 
there  Is  little  hope  In  the  immediate  future 
that  chemurgy  can  offer  enough  market  for 
excess  farm  products  to  solve  our  problems. 
Perhaps  In  the  future  they  say.  So  several 
years  of  expanded  utilization  research  may 
give  us  the  answer,  but  they  won't  help  us 
out  In  the  1960'8,  and  I  stress  the  word  may. 
Looking  ahead,  therefore.  It  would  seem 
that  our  best  solution  lies  in  exploring  what 
we  can  do  to  expand  demand  through  proper 
nutrition  and  expanded  food  consumption 
programs;  through  an  expanded  and  bold 
new  foreign  disposal  program  which  will 
use    farm    products    as    a    tool    of    foreign 
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economic  policy;  (but  note,  this  does  not 
leave  a  chance  to  use  the  foreign  aid  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  whatever  product  we 
happen  to  have  in  surplus ) .  If  this  route 
Is  followed.  It  will  necessitate  producing 
the  specific  products  that  are  required  to 
be  used  In  such  a  foreign  economic  policy 
program.  Rather,  we'll  have  to  shift  ours  to 
produce  the  products  most  In  need  for 
this  purpose. 

And  along  with  all  of  this,  It  Is  apparent 
that  we  will  still,  at  least  In  the  shorter 
run.  find  It  necessary  to  follow  a  program 
in  which  we  made  an  effort  to  bring  about 
a  better  balance  between  our  feed  produc- 
tion and  our  markets — In  other  words,  at- 
tempt to  control  production.  There  are  two 
forms  of  procedure  that  could  be  followed. 
They  are  land  retirement  program,  and  an 
acreage  or  allotment  program. 

All  these  approaches  have  their  strong 
points  and  their  weak  points.  But  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  Is  that  there  Is  no  simple 
easy  answer  to  the  farm  problem.  There  is 
no  answer  that  will  give  us  good  farm  In- 
comes, cheap  food  in  the  city,  complete 
freedom  to  farmers  and  no  government  ex- 
pense. The  choices  are  not  easy  and  none 
of  them  are  perfect  A  mix  of  the  group 
depending  upon  the  peculiar  abilities  of 
each  of  the  lines  of  approach  Is  our  best 
hope. 

But  whatever  we  do.  it  will  cost  us  some 
money.  If  we  do  nothing.  It  still  will  cost 
money — except  It  will  be  the  producers  of 
farm  products  and  the  jjeople  In  the  little 
towns  supplying  them  who  bear  the  big 
burden.  If  some  form  of  government  pro- 
gram Is  used,  chances  are  it  will  Involve 
tax  money.  This  will  give  us  a  different  dis- 
tribution of  the  cost.  But  regardless  of 
what  we  do.  it's  going  to  cost  us  money 
to  bring  about  an  adjustment  to  get  farm- 
ing back  on  a  sound  footage  again. 

That's  why  we  need  a  sympathetic,  yet  un- 
derstanding, explanation  of  our  problem.  Its 
nature,  and  the  needed  lines  of  action  to 
our  city  friends.  The  good  feeling  between 
city  and  country  people  has  been  sadly  dis- 
sipated. Restoration  of  an  Improved  un- 
derstanding Is  a  must  If  we  are  to  success- 
fully meet  the  agricultural  adjustment 
problems  of  the  1960s 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  was  standing  when  the  limi- 
tation on  debate  was  placed  yesterday 
and  afain  today.  It  was  my  intention 
to  ask  some  questions  of  the  author  of 
the  so-called  green  acres  amendment. 
Mr.  Andersen  of  Minnesota.  Since  the 
time  limitation  now  in  effect  will  not 
permit  a  full  discussion.  I  do  at  least 
want  to  call  attention  to  some  defects 
in  the  green  acres  amendment  which  has 
now  become  part  of  the  bill  before  us. 
Some  of  the  defects  are  only  technical, 
and  they  can  be  corrected  in  confer- 
ence, but  1  believe  they  should  be  pointed 
out  at  this  time. 

First,  in  section  211(a),  you  provide 
that— 

Producers  who  have  produced  one  or  more 
of  the  commodities  covered  by  this  act  In 
at  least  three  of  the  years  1956-60  shall  di- 
vert from  the  production  of  nonconservlng 
crops,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  20 
percent  of  the  total  cropland  on   the  farm 


I  suggest  that  there  are  two  defects 
in  this  sentence  that  need  clearing  up. 
For  one  thing,  the  words  "title  II"  should 
be  substituted  for  the  word  "act  "  As 
presently  before  the  House,  this  feed 
grains  section  would,  in  this  connection, 
necessarily  apply  to  wheat,  which  is  in 
the  act.  though  not  in  title  n.  I  am 
sure  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  author 
to  drag  wheat  into  the  feed  grains 
sectiorL 

The  second  point  that  needs  clarifica- 
tion is  "What  is  a  producer?"  under  the 
wording  before  us.  Say  there  are  two 
wheat  farmers  with  two  600-acre  farms; 
one  has  not  raised  feed  grains  in  3  of 
the  last  5  years;  the  other  raised,  say 
5  acres  of  oats  for  his  cow,  yes.  or  2 
acres  each  year.  Under  the  wording 
of  the  bill,  one  farmer  is  not  affected. 
The  other  must  take  120  acres  out  of 
production. 

A  third  point  to  take  note  of  is  that 
the  provision  that  the  20  percent  re- 
moved from  crop  production  under  this 
section  may  be  used  for  production  of 
hay  and  pasture.  The  diversified  farmer 
in  the  Midwest  is  already  doing  this. 
All  the  benefits  of  the  bill  become  avail- 
able to  him  "free  gratis."  The  grain 
farmer  of  the  semiarld  West  has  no 
such  pleasant  alternative.  Dryland  hay 
production  approaches  the  uneconomi- 
cal, and  the  dryland  fanner  pays  a 
real  penalty  for  any  benefits  he  may 
enjoy  under  the  bill.  Thus,  the  appor- 
tionment of  sacrifices  and  rewards 
under  the  bill  is  hardly  equitable,  with 
most  of  the  rewards  going  to  the  diversi- 
fied farmer  in  the  Midwest  and  other 
fertile  and  well-watered  areas,  while  the 
heaviest  sacrifices  are  made  by  the  grain 
farmers  of  the  semiarid  regions. 

In  the  event  of  passage  of  the  bill, 
as  amended.  I  hope  that  the  conference 
committee  will  take  note  of  and  remedy 
the  defects  I  just  mentioned.  Let  me 
make  it  quite  clear.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  amended, 
The  technical  matters  I  have  pointed 
out  can  be  corrected  in  conferenc?. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  this  is  not  a  wheat  farmer's  bill. 
but  a  taxpayer's.  This  legislation  will 
eliminate  production  of  surplus  wlieat 
and  reduce  Grovernment  costs.  At  the 
same  time,  it  does  maintain  the  level  of 
farm  income  and  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  better  program  in  the  years  ahead 
I  urge  my  friends  in  the  cities  particu- 
larly to  vote  for  this  bill.  Above  all  else, 
I  urge  that  any  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions  to  substitute  the  Senate  bill 
be  resoundingly  defeated.  The  Senate 
bill  is  bad  for  everyone — farmer  and 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr  Chainnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota'' 

There  wa.<:  no  objection. 

Mr  BERRY.  Mr  Chairman,  yester- 
day I  listened  to  .speech  after  .speech  on 
the  need  for  green  acres  to  mcrease  the 
soil  bank,  taking  land  out  of  production 
in  order  i.o  reduce  the  surplus. 

Last  night  I  went  back  to  my  oflTice  to 
see  how  much  land  had  been  taken  out 


of  production  in  soil  bank  contracts,  and 
I  foimd  that  as  of  1960.  which  is  the 
largest  year  since  the  soil  bank  went  into 
effect.  28.432  186  acres  are  this  year  un- 
der contract.  I  found  that  during  the  5 
years  the  soil  bank  law  has  been  m  effect 
it  has  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
$2,457,161,706:  this,  under  the  excuse  of 
reducing  production  and  reducing  pro- 
duction under  the  excuse  of  decreasing 
the  surplus.  * 

Not  one  single  soul  in  the  entire  2 
days  of  debate  has  said  one  word  about 
the  basic  cause  of  agricultural  surplus, 
which  is  competitive  agricultiu-al  im- 
ports. Actually,  we  have  no  overproduc- 
tion in  this  country.  We  have  a  surplus 
created  by  excessive  unE>orts. 

During  the  2  days,  not  one  person  even 
suggested  that  in  1959  we  imported 
2.337.438  head  of  beef.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  exactly  how  many  acres 
are  required  to  produce  a  beef  and  put  it 
on  the  market,  but  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  nationwide 
the  production  of  about  20  acres  are  re- 
quired to  produce  a  beef.  In  other 
words,  the  imp>ortation  of  more  than  2 '4 
million  head  of  beef  has  supplanted  and 
displaced  the  production  of  45  million 
acres,  or,  if  you  please.  1^4  times  the 
acreage  in  the  soil  bank  today. 

No  one  mentioned  that  imports  of 
dressed  lamb  jumped  900  percent  during 
the  past  year  or  that  imports  of  mutton 
jumped  7,400  percent  during  the  past 
year;  nor  did  they  mention  the  boat- 
loads of  live  sheep  that  are  coming  in 
week  after  week  unloading  on  our  west 
coast:  nor  did  they  mention  the  pork 
imports  during  the  past  year  that  are 
almost  as  disastrous  as  the  sheep  and 
lamb  imports,  displacing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  No  one  men- 
tioned these  things,  but  they  were  ask- 
ing my  farmers  to  pull  in  their  acreage 
and  reduce  their  production  t-o  make 
room  for  these  imports  from  these  for- 
eign countries. 

No  one  mentioned  the  importation  of 
sugar,  although  last  year  we  imported 
almost  half  of  all  of  the  sugar  used  in 
the  United  States  totaling  4.474  000 
short  tons,  displacing  and  supplanting,  if 
you  please,  the  production  of  1.920.000 
acres;  nor  did  anyone  mention  the  fact 
that  of  that  imported  sugar  3.215.000 
tons  came  from  Cuba  alone  ana  that  the 
sugar  produced  and  imported  from  Cuba 
supplanted  the  production  of  1.380,000 
acres  here  in  the  United  Slates  No  one 
mentioned  the  fact  tliat  the  difference  in 
the  price  paid  to  Cuba's  Castro  between 
that  which  was  sold  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world  market,  representing  $2  38 
per  himdred.  is  a  direct  subsidy  of  the 
$153  million  to  the  Castro  government. 

No  one  mentioned  these  things  The 
only  talk  was  about  putting  more  land  in 
the  soil  bank,  m  green  acre.^,  and  m  the 
iPther  programs  to  fuilher  effect  reduc- 
tion of  production  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  know  or  should  know  that  we 
cannot  take  land  out  of  production  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  growing  iniports, 
and  if  the  value  of  the  dollar  contmues 
to  go  down  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
imports  will  continue  to  increase  because 
the  American  farmer  cannot  pay  rent. 
taxe.«     buy    equipment    and    msichinery 
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with  a  47 -cent  dollar  and  compete 
against  the  foreign  farmer  who  can  take 
his  dollar  to  any  iniernational  bar^k  and 
demand  and  receive  100  cents  in  gold 
for  that  dollar  bill  withdraxn  ironi  ^he 
deposit  at  Fort  Knox. 

M'  Chairman,  the  problem  :'  ae;.- 
cultare  is  not  reducing  production  m 
America:  the  problem  of  agriculture  i.s 
reducing  forei^-n  imports  which  are  P'l-- 
Lir.p  :.■.•:  Am.eiican  farmer,  the  farm 
commimities,  and  the  small  towns  in 
America  out  of  bu-sLness. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  I  SLsk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pci.n'.  m  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  ' 

There  'a  .u>  n  j  objection. 
Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a 
common  observation  that  the  way  to 
walk  the  straightest  path  to  an  objective 
is  to  iix  your  eyes  directly  on  the  goal 
to  be  reachtd  and  stride  to  it. 

To  take  your  eyes  ofT  the  objective — 
even  for  an  instant — is  disastrous  for  the 
stra.ght  path  If  sight  of  the  objective 
is  lost,  even  fur  a  very  short  time,  a 
twisting,  uneven  path  will  be  produced. 
Surely  this  familiar  rule  for  the  out- 
doors has  great  meaning,  great  applica- 
tion today  m  the  Congress.  For  if  we 
lose  sight  of  the  objective  in  an  effort 
to  arrive  at  temporary  expedients,  the 
path  w,e  trud  will  be  quickly  detoured 
into  tAisti-.g    ui>'ven  side  excursions. 

Mr  Cha.irnai.,  this  Congress  has  been 
trodri.ng  a  twisting  path  in  the  field  of 
agr.culture. 

For  proof,  let  us  look  at  the  objective 
once  again. 

The  objective  is  to  provide  farmers 
with  higher  prices  for  Llieir  commodities. 
We  are  far  from  the  objective. 
Today  farmers  are  not  receiving  their 
fair  share  of  the  Nation's  prosperity. 
Prices  are  down.  Costs  are  up.  Farm- 
ers' income  is  down.  Food  prices,  oddly 
enough,  are  high.  Yet  this  is  not  the 
farmers"  fault.  An  excellent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Red  Wing  Repub- 
lican-Eagle. Red  Wing,  Minn.,  tells  the 
story  very  well.  I  have  introduced  the 
editorial  in  the  Record. 

Quoting  a  national  dairy  magazine,  it 
says : 

Farmers  as  a  group  have  a  proud  record. 
Hunger  In  the  United  States  has  been  greatly 
reduced  Important  Inroads  have  been  made 
on  hunger  outside  the  United  States.  And 
all  of  this  at  prices  which  reflect  the  oppo- 
site of  Inflation  in  years  when  Inflation  has 
become  a  national  problem. 

Yes.  we  are  far  from  the  objective.  Let 
us  assess  why  we  are  off  course. 

Production  is  greater  than  consump- 
tion. The  small  surplus  from  each  year 
Is  stored  by  the  CCC.  so  the  surplus  has 
become  large  and  a  great  price  de- 
pressing factor,  since  the  CCC  sells  the 
surplus  back  into  the  market  as  soon  as 
the  market  price  reaches  105  percent  of 
the  current  support  level. 

We  are  not  only  far  from  the  objec- 
tive, but  we  are  not  on  the  straignt  path 
to  attain  higher  farm  prices.  This  is 
because  we  have  been  following  bad 
practices,  ^e  have  been  using  programs 
which  attempt  to  reach  temporary  ob- 
jectives. 


We  have  wandered  far  ■;>ecaa.se  we 
have  not  faced  the  fact  that  before  any 
long-range  farm  program  can  b^  de- 
vised, total  production  must  be  con- 
trolled, the  surpluses  must  be  reduced 
and  their  pnc-^-clepressmg  influence 
abated.  But  uistead  of  realizing  this 
fact  we  have  been  content  to  toy  with 
farm  programs  which  have  tampered 
with  the  economy  of  agrictilture. 

Wj^^'.ve  It  to  agriculture,  to  the  farm 
famTTT^  which  depend  on  it,  to  the  entire 
Nation,  to  take  the  straight  path. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering today  does  not  represent  thus 
straight  path.  Using  a  percentage  of 
parity,  using  support  levels  as  a  jxDlitical 
s.mmick.  this  proposed  legislation  has 
been  designed  as  a  tool  with  which  to 
cultivate  votes  Instead  of  agriculture. 
To  enact  this  bill  is  to  perform  a  dis- 
service to  the  farmers  we  say  we  are 
striving  to  help.  As  it  now  stands,  th.s 
bill  is  of  little  help  to  the  farmers,  and 
is  a  tremendously  expensive  liability  to 
the  taxpayers. 

What  must  we  do  to  get  back  on  the 
straight  path  to  the  objective?  We 
must  take  a  step  toward  bringing  the 
siu-plus  down  to  a  controllable  level  and 
preventing  the  Government  from  using 
the  surplus  to  hold  down  prices  and  en- 
able farmers  to  control  their  production. 
In  summary,  we  must  provide  legisla- 
tion which  will  assist  the  farmer  by  ac- 
tively controlling  total  production.  In 
the  past,  total  production  has  never  been 
controlled — except  in  a  slight  degree  by 
the  soil  bank.  All  farm  organizations 
and  almost  all  farm  leaders  urge  produc- 
tion control  in  some  form. 

The  bill  under  consideration,  surely, 
will  not  get  us  back  to  the  path.  It  is 
merely  a  hodgepodge  of  ideas — a  great 
number  of  which  would  be  of  no  lasting 
benefit  to  the  farmer. 

By  what  means  shall  we  take  the  first 
step  to  the  true  path?  By  instituting  a 
pa3Tnent-in-kind  program  by  which  a 
farmer  could  allow  some  of  his  land  to 
lie  fallow  EUid  receive  surplus  commod- 
ities to  maintain  his  income.  A  pay- 
ment-in-kmd  bill  of  this  nature  would 
help  the  farmer  adjust  his  supply  to 
demand  and  would  reduce  the  tremen- 
dous cost  of  storing  surplus  commodities. 
Unless  such  a  step  is  taken,  no  pro- 
posed program  will  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  remarks  I  have 
been  concerned  with  the  objective  which 
is  bolstered  farm  income  and  the  means 
to  attain  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  farm 
families  for  the  entire  Nation.  I  would 
be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  point  out 
that  such  steps  can  be  taken  and  the 
objectives  met  only  in  a  changed  atmos- 
phere. This  is  an  atmosphere  which 
encourages  accomplishments  for  the 
best,  long-range  economic  interest  of 
agriculture.  Only  by  such  an  atmos- 
phere can  the  farm  picture  be  bright- 
ened and  all  America  be  benefited. 

Let  us  hope  that  Congress  will  face  up 
to  its  duty,  will  sight  the  objective  clearly 
and  resolve  on  the  necessary  steps  to  be 
taken  to  assist  agriculture. 

For  my  part.  I  recognize  a  duty  to 
point  out  the  true  objectives  for  legis- 
lation designed  to  help  agriculture.  I 
stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  anyone  at 


anytime  to  raise  the  Income  by  institut- 
ing sound  economic  principles  for  the 
farmer. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  p>olnt  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  said  l>efore,  and  I  should 
like  to  repeat,  I  represent  a  city  district 
in  which  the  people  have  been  paying 
more  and  more  for  staple  food.  Bread 
prices  continue  to  rise,  citizens  continue 
to  pay  taxes  in  order  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  higher  prices.  Urbanites 
are  hit  doubly.  I  cannot  in  all  con- 
science as  a  representative  of  the  people 
of  my  district,  vote  for  this  bill.  I 
might  be  persu£u3ed  to  a  compromise 
point  of  view,  if  I  could  be  persuaded 
that  the  overall  program  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  But  I 
carmot  find  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that 
this  would  be  so.  I  cannot  find  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  that  it  would  benefit  the 
small  farmer. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to 
read  a  telegram  which  came  to  me  today 
from  E  S.  FVaster.  executive  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau : 

Poage  bin.  H  R  12261.  wholly  unsatUfac- 
tory  to  farmers  of  New  York  State.  Pacsage 
of  bill  would  not  settle  wheat  problems  but 
would  make  matters  worse  for  all  farmers 
including  all  users  of  feed  grains.  Urge  you 
vote  to  defeat  this  unsound  proposal. 

And  so  I  reiterate.  I  cannot  support 
this  bill,  not  only  because  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  folks  in  my  district, 
but  because  the  farmers  of  my  State 
themselves  do  not  want  it. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
that  we  are  still  trying  to  regulate  pro- 
duction through  acreage  reduction.  If 
quotas  are  to  be  effective  they  should  be 
expressed  in  bushels.  We  know  the  total 
production  our  economy  can  absorb  and 
we  should  be  governed  accordingly.  The 
record  clearly  shows  that  reduction  of 
acres  has  been  meaningless,  for  farmers 
have  kept  their  best  lands  in  production. 
Through  increased  fertilization  and  im- 
proved farming  methods  they  have 
greatly  increased  the  total  yield  irtstpad 
of  reducing  it. 

Furthermore,  the  legislation  sliould 
recognize  the  facts.  The  disturbing 
overproduction  in  wheat  is  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  limited  to  the  Hard  Red 
Winter  variety.  The  farmers  of  New 
York  State  are  not  contributing  to  any 
troublesome  stirplus  in  wheat  so  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  their  operations 
should  be  curtailed. 

The  feed  grain  section  Is  unsound  In 
principle.  It  proposes  that  a  regulatory 
program  be  established  by  a  nine-man 
committee  whose  regulations  shall  have 
the  force  of  law  unless  rejected  by  Con- 
gress within  30  days.     This  committee 


will  also  administer  the  staggering  sum 
of  over  $600  million  without  appropria- 
tion by  the  Congress.  This,  I  believe,  is 
an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  legisla- 
tive power  and  .^ets  a  precedent  which 
can  only  produce  chaos  and  confusion  if 
applied  to  mdustries  generally. 
Vjlalsing  the  feed  grain  support  to  90 
percent  of  parity  with  the  establishment 
of  a  compulsory  soil  bank  will  cost  New 
York  State  approximately  $80  million 
and  will  put  new  areas  into  dairying 
throughout  the  coimtry 

Moreover,  this  legislation  will  not  pro- 
tect the  small  farmer.  Instead,  it  adds 
to  his  problems  by  incresising  his  costs 
and  cutting  back  his  operations.  The 
farmers  of  upstate  New  York  would  pre- 
fer to  get  their  return  from  successful 
management  of  their  own  business 
rather  than  from  reliance  on  Govern- 
ment handouts.  They  do  not  want  more 
regulation,  but  less.  They  know  what 
redtap)e  is  and  want  to  end  it. 

Their  production  Is  needed  by  the  Na- 
tion.   Any  reduction  of  their  acreage  is 


for  pro  and  con  statements.  This  very 
limated  consideration  can  surely  not  pro- 
duce constructive  legislation. 

While  I  intend  to  support  the  bill  in 
its  httle-tmderstood  form.  I  do  so  only 
with  a  hope  that  a  conference  commit- 


fair  price  provides  barely  an  existence. 
Why  do  we  persist  in  kidding  ourselves 
that  a  price  support  level  of  80  or  85  or 
90  percent  of  parity  will  provide  an  ade- 
quate income  for  the  small  farmer  rais- 
ing 25  or  50  acres  of  wheat?     Are  we 


I 


tee  may  be  able  to  devote  further  con-     kidding  ourselves  any  less  when  we  trv 


sideration  and  bring  back  to  us  a  bill 
in  which  many  of  the  inequities  have 
been  corrected.  The  need  and  urgency 
for  farm  legislation  is  such  that  at  this 
late  date  in  the  session,  it  seems  that  this 
provides  a  possible  avenue  for  approving 
some  legislation  that  would  serve  to 
benefit  farmers,  consumers,  and  tax- 
payers. 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
yesterdays  debate  on  farm  legislation, 
It  became  crystal  clear  that  there  was 


to  jtistify  such  a  price  for  the  farmer 
who  produces  2.500  acres  of  wheat?  If 
we  are  actually  to  treat  all  wheat  farm- 
ers equitably,  it  would  seem  that  one  of 
the  first  steps  would  be  to  reduce  them 
all  to  one  common-size  denommator. 
This  I  do  not  believe  many  Membeis  of 
this  House  arc  ready  to  do. 

To  further  aggravate  the  problem  of 
equitable  treatment  are  the  matters  of 
climate,  distance  from  market,  and 
variety  of  products,  to  name  a  few. 

Now.  what  do  I  have  to  suggest  as  we 
further  consider  this  farm  problem  that 
seems  to  have  become  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional political  and  economic  scene? 

First,  we  must  concentrate  our  effort 
on  Increasing  the  farmer's  income,  and 
as  I  have  already  mentioned  this  does 


unfair  and  not  In  the  best  Interests  of     a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  among  very     not  necessarily  always  mean  raising  the 


the  country.  This  comment  does  not 
constitute  selfish  representation  of  my 
district,  but  reflects  a  commonsense  at- 
titude which  should  commend  itself  to 
all  fairminded  people. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
bill  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  hav- 
ing listened  with  diligence  to  the  debate 
that  has  taken  place  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  during  the  past  several  hours  and 
days.  It  is  no  longer  a  surprise  to  me  that 
we  do  have  a  most  serious  farm  prob- 
lem. The  diversity  of  opinions  that  have 
been  expressed  in  debate  and  by  amend- 
ments have  most  defmitely  convinced  me 
that  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
anywhere  near  an  adequate  or  prop>er 
solution  can  be  found  to  the  present  de- 
pressed and  expensive  farm  situation. 

We  now  find  ourselves  ready  to  vote  on 
the  farm  bill,  but  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  membership  of  this  House 
actually  realizes  what  the  bill  will  or  will 
not  do.  This  Is  not  criticism  or  an  in- 
dication of  a  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  any  Member  of  this  House, 
for  it  is  impKJ.ssible  for  anyone  to  compre- 
hend the  implications  of  the  complex 
bill  that  we  now  have  before  us.  with 
amendments  added  that  have  not  been 
considered  in  committee,  have  not  been 
fully  discussed,  or  even  read  to  the  whole 
House.  While  I  think  there  are  desir- 
able features  contained  in  the  bill.  I  am 
just  as  sure  that  there  are  undesirable 
provisions.  It  is  disheartening,  to  say  the 
least,  to  have  noted  that  the  time  allotted 
to  this,  our  Nation's  greatest  domestic 
problem,  has  in  the  first  Instance  been 
limited  to  only  2  hours,  and  secondly  to 
note  that  again,  as  was  the  case  a  year 
ago,  debate  and  consideration  of  amend- 
ments have  been  made  under  very  severe 
time  limitations,  with  the  final  amend- 
ments proix)sed  receiving  only  2  minutes 


sincere  Members  of  this  House  regard- 
ing the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  stabilizing  our  agricultural  economy. 
Several  of  my  colleagues  who  know  I  am 
a  farmer  and  rancher  have  asked  me, 
during  yesterday's  debate  and  since, 
'Why  all  this  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  Congressmen  representing  agri- 
cultural areas?"  Is  the  farmer  riding  a 
gravy  train,  as  some  magazine  articles 
would  have  us  believe,  or  Is  he  on  the 
low  end  of  the  Income  totem  pole  as 
we  were  told  here  yesterday? 

The  answer  is  that,  depending  upon 
where  you  sit.  either  condition  may  be 
true,  although  a  much  larger  proportion 
are  on  the  low  end.  In  any  part  of  the 
United  States  that  I  have  ever  visited  I 
beUeve  you  could  find  farmers  who  would 
come  clo.se  to  falling  into  either  cate- 
gory and  possibly  living  next  door  to 
each  other.  Right  here,  may  I  say  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  well-managed  fam- 
ily-size farm  Is  actually  losing  money 
even  today.  Farm  foreclosures  and 
liquidation  sales  were  at  an  alltime  low 
in  the  United  States  in  1959.  I  will  say 
that  the  farmer  or  rancher  w  orks  harder 
and  has  more  money  invested  for  the 
dollars  he  makes  than  most  other  peo- 
ple In  some  other  line  of  endeavor.  As  a 
farmer,  myself,  I  will  say  that  Income 
taxes  are  more  of  a  roadblock  in  the  way 
of  getting  a  farm  paid  for  than  a  few 
parity  points  difference  In  the  price  of 
wheat.  And  while  I  mention  price,  may 
I  also  add  that  a  higher  price  is  not  al- 
ways the  key  to  added  income.  'Volume 
times  price  spells  income. 

But  I  am  getting  away  from  my  point. 
Those  who  in  past  years  have  attempted 
to  solve  the  economic  problems  of  agri- 
culture with  Federal  legislation  have 
failed  to  take  into  consideration  one  very 
basic  fact.  We  delude  ourselves  that  we 
are  attempting  to  stabihze  the  average 
or  family-type  farm.  We  close  our  eyes 
apparently  to  the  obvious  fact  that  liv- 
ing In  the  very  same  neighborhood  as 
our  average  farmer  Is  another,  for  which 
the  fair  price  we  have  hit  upon  may  be 
an  attractive  price.  Just  across  the  road 
may  live  another  farmer  for  whom  our 


price.  Cotton  and  tobacco  have  been 
examples  of  farm  commodities  which 
have  shown  that  attempting  to  main- 
tain too  high  a  price  has  resulted  in 
substitution  and  reduced  use  The  bill 
we  are  considering  now  does  not  pre- 
tend to  increase  the  farmer's  Income. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  If  we 
are  to  have  fairly  attractive  prices  guar- 
anteed we  must  have  very  strict  produc- 
tion controls.  We  cannot  leave  the  door 
open  to  every  farmer  in  America  to  pro- 
duce up  to  15  acres  of  wheat  I  should 
say  right  here  that  that  door  has  already 
been  left  open  too  long  and  partly  closing 
it  now  is  like  lockmg  the  bam  door  after 
the  horse  has  been  stolen. 

When  Congress  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility of  establishing  support  prices  for 
any  commodity  the  level  of  this  price 
immediately  becomes  a  political  issue 
This  is  extremely  unfortunate  and  does 
not  contribute  to  objectively  adjusting 
existing  laws  as  conditions  chanee  Wit- 
ness our  present  surplus  situation  which 
stems  from  the  failure  of  Congress  to  ad- 
just controls  in  recognition  of  an  average 
per  acre  production  increase  of  50  per- 
cent since  the  enactment  of  present 
wheat  production  control  legislation. 

A  happy  solution  to  the  income  prob- 
lems of  the  American  farmer  is  appar- 
ently close  to  an  impos.sibility.  We  can- 
not have  the  full  capacity  production 
everj'  farmer  would  prefer  and  attractive 
prices  for  every  farmer  at  the  same 
time.  Each  of  us  in  performing  his  re- 
sponsibility to  his  own  State  or  district 
must  take  the  welfare  of  his  own  farm- 
ers into  consideration  and  this  does  not 
lead  to  a  unified  position  among  Con- 
gressmen representing  agricultural 
States.  What  is  good  or  fair  for  my 
State  of  North  E>akota  may  not  be 
looked  upon  as  fair  for  the  wheat  farm- 
ers of  Ohio,  for  example.  It  is  extremely 
regrettable,  but  it  appears  to  me  it  is  im- 
possible for  Congress  to  agree  upon  leg- 
islation that  could  be  beneficial  to  all 
segments  of  our  fai-m  economy. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  liiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  *-he  gei.tle'^.&man  frcn 
Wa^h.r.^'ton' 

There  waus  no  objectioii. 
Mrs  MAY  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
exprt^^  my  c  n-r.i:'.hai;on-  lo  th''  Mem,- 
ber^  of  thi5  oody  for  their  sourii  actum 
ill  reiu-^ini;  to  pass  on  the  farm  leg;.-la- 
tion  ac.  It  was  presented  in  the  House 
today  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  en- 
actment of  such  legislation  would  have 
comp  unded  the  farm  mess  into  a  state 
of  hjpeiess  confusion.  While  I  believe 
there  were  seveial  sound  suggestions 
made  during  the  course  of  debate  on  this 
ie^';:>lation.  the  end  result  was  such  a 
conglomeration  of  give  and  take  that 
I  could  net  support  it  as  a  Representa- 
tive of  a  Pacific  Northwest  wheatgrow- 
ing  area. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  appears 
that  our  farmers  and  taxpayers  will  be 
forced  for  another  year  to  go  along  with 
the  existing  farm  program  so  sorely  in 
need  of  revLsicn.  In  this  regard.  I  have 
personally  supported  and  fou2;ht  for  the 
legislation  embodied  in  the  Wheat  Mar- 
keting' Ace  of  1960  which  I  was  pleased 
to  cosponsor,  and  which  is  the  marketing 
program  for  wheat  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Wheatgrcwers  Association,  and 
the  National  Grange.  However,  neither 
tiie  Agriculture  Committee  of  this  body, 
nor  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
other  body,  reported  this  legislation  and. 
thus,  the  Congress  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  it.  It  is  my  hope 
that  next  year,  the  Members  of  both 
bodies  will  give  study  to  the  wheat  mar- 
keting proposal  and  its  sound  approach 
to  the  problems  besetting  the  wheat  in- 
dustry, the  taxpayer  and  the  consumer. 
aad  that  the  Congress  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  adopt  the  plan  so  as  to  give 
positive  relief  where  needed  in  this  do- 
mestic crisis  that  has  befallen  America. 
Mr  PIORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unan.mous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.? at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
there  have  been  some  promising  pro- 
posals advanced  in  the  amendments  we 
have  considered  and  in  the  points  of  de- 
bate. I  cannot  support  either  proposal 
on  which  we  are  about  to  vote. 

More  and  more  we  are,  it  seems  to  me, 
attempting  to  fix  a  leaky  roof  by  piling 
on  more  and  more  shingles  until  there 
is  danger  of  the  rafters  collapsing. 

The  only  hopeful  sign,  to  me,  is  that 
we  apE>ear  to  be  veering  ever  so  slightly 
toward  the  provisions  of  the  Wheat  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1960  which  some  dozen  of 
us  from  commercial  wheat  producing 
areas  have  introduced.  Let  us  hope 
that,  next  session,  we  will  really  pass  the 
Wheat  Marketing  Act  of  1961. 

Mr  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
year  at  just  about  this  time  for  the  past 
quarter-century  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
turned  it.s  attention  to  the  ever-present, 
evf^r-r^current  farm  problem.  And  each 
year  :::e  succeeding  sessions  of  Congress 
have  r«^portedIy  solvpd  this  problem.  And 
yet  It  is  still  with  us. 


No    other    segment    of    ti.e    American 
economy  has  ever  been  tinkered  with  so 
m.uch      N  I  other  segment  of  America's 
economy  t.as  ever  been  subjected  to  so 
many    theories,   plans,  proposals,   ideas. 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  just  plain  meddling. 
The  American  farmer  has   become  a 
class  by  himself.     He  is  looked  upon  hs 
something  apart  from  the  rest  of  our 
citizenry.     He  is  thought  of  by  some  of 
our  city  friends  as  somewhat  of  a  freak. 
I  have  seen  articles  in  the  press  calling 
the  farmers  of  our  country  chronic  com- 
plainers.    I  have  heard  and  seen  them 
referred   to   as   people   constantly   with 
their     hands     out.     demanding     special 
treatment  from  the  Government.     And 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  farmers  are 
to  blame  for  the  present  high  cost  of 
living.    He  is  blamed  for  everything.    He 
is  accused  of  everything.     And  he  is  the 
subject  or  guinea  pig  for  every  economic 
and  social  experiment  that  comes  alon^T. 
How  unrealistic  and  unfair  can  some  be 
in  the  consideration  of  problems  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  million^  of  our  farm 
citizens  and  one  of  the  most  important 
segments    of    our    economy.    America's 
basic  industry,  agriculture?     I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believes  that  the  pres- 
ent farm  program  has  worked  very  well. 
The   fact   that   the  family-size   farm   is 
fast  disappearing  from  our  land  is  proof 
enough  of  our  overall  failure  to  face  the 
matter  squarely  and  try  to  solve  it. 

Farm  income  continues  to  fall.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  grain  States 
of  the  Midwest  and  Par  West. 

To  demonstrate  what  I  am  talking 
about  in  graphic  terms.  I  would  like  to 
cite  a  set  of  figures  supplied  to  me  by  a 
smallrovn  banker  in  Nebraska.  One  of 
his  chores  is  to  help  clients  and  cus- 
tomers with  their  income  tax  returns. 
This  year  he  handled  141  farmers'  in- 
come t£ix  returns. 

Of  those  141.  42  sliowed  that  they  had 
no  net  income  at  all.  that  they  paid  out 
more  than  they  took  in.  Thirty  more 
had  a  net  income  of  $500  or  less.  In  all. 
91  had  a  net  income  of  less  than  $1,000 
and  only  one  of  them  had  a  net  income 
of  more  than  $5,100. 

This,  to  me,  is  a  tragic  state  of  aflfairs. 
It  demonstrates  to  me  personally  that 
our  farm  families  are  in  truth  the  lowest 
paid  segment  of  our  economy.  Not 
many,  even  in  the  city  slum  areas,  work 
a  full  year,  long  hours,  and  have  to  show 
for  it  less  than  a  thousand  dollars 

No  v.-onder  so  many,  many  farm  fam- 
ilies have  been  forced  to  give  up  their 
way  of  life  and  turn  to  other  means  of 
earning  a  living. 

Our  Nation's  farmers,  particularly  the 
small,  family-size  operator,  have  been 
caught  in  a  squeeze  between  mounting 
prices  and  declining  income.  Every  piece 
of  machinery  he  must  buy  has  gone  up 
in  price.  The  fertilizer  he  uses  has  in- 
creased in  price.  Freight  rates — and  in 
this  the  farmer  is  caught  on  both  ends 
of  the  deal — have  mounted  steadily. 

Meanwhile  the  prices  of  farm  com- 
mcdities  continue  to  decline. 

During  the  past  decade  the  price  of 
wheat,  for  example,  has  been  cut  in  half. 
And  yet,  during  the  same  period  of  time, 
the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  corner 
supermarket  has  nearly  doubled. 


The  farmer  Is  not  getting  the  Income 
increase. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  complete  and 
total  solution  to  this  problem  is  I  doubt 
seriously  if  any  single  Member  on  the 
floor  here  can  stand  up  and  state  flatly 
that  he  does  know  an  absolute  and  cer- 
tain answer. 

This  is  a  diCQcult  and  complex  prob- 
lem. It  extend.s  beyond  the  pure  prob- 
lem of  supply  and  demand  It  involves 
many  other  factors,  all  of  which  combine 
to  make  it  difficult  to  find  a  .solution. 

I  do  know  that  the  present  system  has 
not  worked.  I  know  also  that  the  pres- 
ent bill  we  are  considering  will  not  be 
the  complete  answer  to  the  problem.  At 
that,  it  is  a  better  bill  than  the  one 
passed  by  the  other  body.  That  bill 
would  cut  production  but  would  also  cut 
prices  even  below  the  present  level.  And. 
as  the  figures  I  produced  earlier  demon- 
strate, price  cuts  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Farmers  are  not  earning  much  as 
it  is 

I  cannot  state  flatly  that  the  solution 
Is  high,  rigid  price  supports.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  high  price  supports  with 
control  are  a  better  solution  than  the 
flexible  system  with  its  lower  prices 
which  has  added  huge  surpluses  to 
storage  bins  at  tremendous  costs  to  the 
taxpayers.  There  are  still  other  solu- 
tions, from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
wheat  producer.  I  Joined  with  a  group 
of  my  colleagues  to  introduce  such  a  so- 
lution, the  wheat  marketing  bill  which 
was  backed  heavily  by  the  National 
Wheat  Growers  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  and  the  Grange. 
This  bill  would  have  placed  a  marketing 
quota,  net  an  acreage  quota  on  wheat. 
However,  the  House  has  before  it  a 
wheat  bill.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
full  answer.  And  yet.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
find  that  I  must  support  this  new  bill 
because  I  feel  that  it  is  better  than 
nothing  and  much,  much  better  than 
the  bill  that  the  other  body  has  ofTered 
to  us. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  as  a  Congre.ss 
stopped  handling  the  farm  problem  on  a 
hit-or-miss  basis.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  stopp>ed  handling  it  on  a  year-to-year 
basis.  This  system  obviously  has  not 
worked. 

We  need,  instead,  to  devote  ourselves 
to  a  long  and  intense  study  of  the  prob- 
lem and  then,  casting  aside  partisanship 
and  political  advantage,  we  must  attack 
the  problem  in  a  completely  n  nparti- 
san  spirit.  We  must  seek  a  solution  that 
will  be  a  solution,  and  not  merely  pro- 
vide election  year  talking  points. 

I  am  supporting  the  present  bill.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  it.  How- 
ever. I  would  also  ask  them  to  go  fur- 
ther, to  help  find  a  i>ermanent  solution 
that  will  stand  up  and  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  time.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  whenever  or  wherever  such 
a  sincere  effort  is  made  to  find  this  solu- 
tion, I  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  Join 
hands  with  them. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
seriously  doubt  that  the  huge  Democrat 
majority  has  the  slightest  intent  or  de- 
sire to  pass  a  farm  bill  at  the  current 
session  of  Congress.  Here  in  the  closing 
days  of  this  session,  the  House  is  handed 
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a  24-page  wheat  bill,  a  50-page  commit- 
tee report,  plus  some  20  amendments  of 
a  complicated  nature. 

A  number  of  our  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed the  atmosphere  of  general  con- 
fusion, which  always  prevails  upon  the 
floor  at  such  a  time.  The  only  cer- 
tainty, in  the  light  of  past  experience,  is 
that  such  legislation  would  increase  the 
cost  of  this  huge  farm  program  to  the 
taxpayers  and  add  to  consumer  prices. 
In  my  own  district  the  price  of  feed 
grains,  already  sky  high,  would  immedi- 
ately be  reflected  in  the  consumer's 
quart  of  milk. 

This  Congress  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed its  intention  to  use  flexible  price 
supports  in  only  one  direction,  and  that 
has  been  upward,  with  inflationary  re- 
sults. I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
we  could  not  have  had  a  more  sensible 
and  orderly  approach  to  this  important 
problem,  and  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  we  conclude  debate  on  this  farm 
bill,  I  wish  to  mention  how  greatly  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  ability  of 
our  colleague  from  Ohio,  Representative 
Del  Latta.  and  with  the  effectiveness 
of  his  participation  in  this  debate. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  Ohio 
farmers  have  had  so  able  a  champion  of 
their  interests.  The  gentleman  is  the 
first  Ohio  Republican  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  many  years.  His  activities 
as  a  member  of  that  committee  and  of 
the  House  have  given  Ohio  farm  pro- 
ducers a  new  and  effective  voice  In  legis- 
lative problems. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  Del 
Latta's  arguments  concerning  .^oft  Red 
Winter  wheat  Certainly  he  has  dem- 
onstrated beyond  argument  that  the  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat  of  Ohio  is  not  in 
surplus,  is  not  aggravating  any  farm 
problem  and  is.  in  fact,  in  demand  in 
quantities  far  greater  than  would  be 
available  if  the  pending  bill  became  law. 

Further,  no  one  can  argue  with  his 
presentation  of  the  inequity  involved  in 
denying  the  vast  majority  of  Ohio  wheat 
producers  a  voice  or  a  vote  in  the  refer- 
endum that  might  affect  them  so  seri- 
ously, even  disa.strously.  If  123.000  of 
Ohio's  153.000  wheat  producers  are  de- 
nied a  vote,  who  can  say  that  the  law  is 
fair  or  the  program  just? 

It  has  l>een  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
to  see  the  viewpoints  of  Ohio  farmers 
presented  so  ably  and  defended  so  force- 
fully by  the  gentleman  from  our  Fifth 
District  I  Mr.  Latta  1. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU 
before  us — H.R.  12261 — was  a  very  seri- 
ous threat  to  Northeast  agriculture  in 
the  form  in  which  it  originally  came  to 
this  floor,  but  amendments  inserted  dur- 
ing consideration  have  made  it  an 
abomination. 

In  my  view,  this  bill,  in  its  present 
form,  would  be  disastrous  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Northeast — and  would  cost  con- 
sumers of  my  district  and  of  other  dis- 
tricts in  the  region  millions  of  dollars. 

The  bill  would  achieve  that  end  by 
raising  livestock  feed  costs  for  the 
Northeast,  which  must  import  much  of 
its  dairy  cattle  and  poultry  feed.     Let 


us  not  fool  ourselves.  These  increased 
costs  would  hurt  Northeast  farmers,  to 
be  sure,  but  more  importantly  they 
would  do  severe  harm  to  consumers. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  bill  would 
raise  the  price  support  on  corn  from 
$1.06  a  bushel  to  more  than  $1.65. 
Automatically,  that  would  raise  the  price 
of  milk  in  my  area. 

I  am  told  that  a  careful  examination 
of  this  bill  indicates  it  would  bring  added 
production  costs  of  about  $16  million 
to  my  State  of  Massachusetts — $20 
million  for  Maine.  S8  million  for  New 
Hampshire,  about  $15  million  for  Ver- 
mont. $2  million  for  Rhode  Island.  S15 
million  for  the  neight>oring  StaCe  of 
Connecticut  and  S80  million  for  New 
York. 

Now,  consumers  in  my  district  drink 
milk  produced  in  many  of  those  States — 
Connecticut.  New  Hampshire,  New  York. 
Vermont.  Consumers  of  my  district 
would  have  to  pay  those  added  costs 
through  hir:her  milk  bills. 

let  us  look  as  another  feature  of  the 
bill.  There  now  is  in  this  legislation  a 
so-called  green  acres  feature  which 
would  force  any  farmer  who  takes  part 
in  a  price  support  program  of  any  kind 
to  retire  20  percent  of  his  cropland. 
This  will  mean  that  more  pasture  and 
more  hay  land  v.  ill  be  opened  up  in  other 
parts  of  the  country — and  it  will  mean 
that  these  farms  in  other  more  lush 
areas  will  be  brought  into  direct  com- 
petition with  the  thousands  of  family 
farms  that  produce  milk  in  the  North- 
east region. 

The  consumers  of  my  area  want  to 
pay  their  way.  but  they  do  not  want  to 
pay  someone  else's  way.  They  know 
that  the  farmers  from  whom  they  buy 
locailly  get  very  little,  if  any.  Govern- 
ment money.  But.  they  continue  to 
wonder  why  they  should  allow  Govern- 
ment to  tax  them  fcr  the  benefit  of 
farmers  thousands  of  miles  away. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  are  reading  correctly  the 
minds  of  farmers  in  areas  of  the  coun- 
try other  than  the  Northeast.  As  a  New 
Englander.  I  have  not  been  beseiged  by 
farmers  wanting  special  privilege  for 
themselves.  My  experience  is  that  farm- 
ers of  my  area  want  to  be  left  alone  to 
compete.  And,  they  have  had  tough  go- 
ing, some  of  them.  But.  they  have 
decided  to  make  it  on  their  own.  using 
their  brains,  their  energy  and  their 
resources 

I  simply  cannot  In  any  way  support 
legislation  that  will  hurt  both  the  con- 
sumers and  the  producers  of  my  area. 
I  ct  us  leave  these  farmers  alone.  Let  us 
not  protect  one  group  of  farmers  at  the 
expense  of  another,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer. 

:.!r  AIJDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  it  is  now 
before  us  is  a  bill  which  will  help  agri- 
culture of  this  Nation.  It  wiU  help  ail 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  On 
an  average  it  is  a  good  bill.  None  of  us 
can  get  everything  we  want,  and  per- 
sonally I  hope  that  the  House  will  not 
seriously  consider  voting  to  recommit  in 
favor  of  the  Senate  bill.     This  w  ould  cer- 


tainly be  doing  no  favor  to  the  farmers 
of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  ha.';  ex- 
pired except  the  time  reserved  to  the 
committee. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hoeven  1 . 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr.  Cha:::nar.  may  I 
api>eal  to  the  common  sense  and  the 
good  judgment  of  the  memtjers  of  the 
committee  as  we  approach  the  final  vote 
on  the  bill.  The  sole  issue  now  is 
whether  you  want  a  bill  which  can  be 
enacted  into  law.  The  bill  before  us  has 
a  lot  of  bad  features.  Over  all  it  is  a  bad 
bill.  However,  it  has  some  good  features. 
I  refer  in  particular  to  the  green  acres 
provision  and  the  payment -in -kind  pro- 
visions which  perhaps  could  be  made  ac- 
ceptable if  properly  amended  in  certain 
respects.  But.  the  overall  bill  is  bad.  and 
in  my  opinion  cannot  be  enacted  into 
law. 

If  you  really  want  a  bill  at  this  session 
of  the  Congress,  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, which  will  be  the  Senat^e  bill,  relat- 
ing entirely  to  wheat  If  the  motion  to 
recommit  does  not  prevail.  I  urge  you  to 
vote  against  this  bill  You  are  not  fool- 
i.ng  the  American  farmer  for  1  minute. 
He  recognizes  a  political  poultice  when 
he  sees  it.  Tlie  bill  before  us  is  exactly 
that. 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  how  involved 
this  bill  is.  I  challenge  anyone  to  tell 
us  what  is  now  contained  in  the  bill. 
The  bill  now  before  us  is  more  costly 
than  the  present  program.  No  one 
denies  that  fact.  Title  I.  the  wheat  sec- 
tion, will  involve  an  additional  expendi- 
ture of  at  least  $104  million  and  approxi- 
mately S200  million  more  is  involved  in 
title  n.  Title  III  will  call  for  some  $500 
million.  Those  three  items  alone  will 
exceed  $800  million  over  and  above  the 
present  program. 

Does  it  really  make  sense  that  we 
should  in  these  last  days  of  the  session 
pass  a  bill  which  is  so  complex  and  com- 
plicated that  no  one  really  knows  how 
it  will  affect  our  agricultural  economy? 
No  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  and 
the  American  farmer  is  entitled  to  bet- 
ter treatment  than  that.  He  wants  to 
know  how  farm  legislation  is  going  to 
affect  the  crops  he  produces  and  this 
can  only  be  determined  through  com- 
mittee hearings 

I  pointed  out  in  general  debate — and 
again  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  refer- 
endum now  proposed  in  the  feed -grain 
section  still  covers  the  delegation  of  leg- 
islative authority.  If  you  set  that  prec- 
edent now,  you  are  really  in  for  a  lot  of 
trouble.  In  my  judgment  such  surrender 
of  legislative  authority  is  not  consti- 
tutional. 

This  delegation  of  authority  simply 
means  that  nine  men  from  nine  districts 
in  the  United  States  are  authorized  to 
write  a  farm  bill.  Does  anyone  here  con- 
tend that  Members  of  Congress  should 
not  have  a  voice  in  writing  farm  legisla- 
tion? These  nine  people  could  well  get 
together  In  secret,  if  you  please,  and  for- 
mulate a  farm  bill.  It  might  be  the 
Brannan  plan.  It  might  be  something 
worse,  who  knows?  And  unless  Congress 
takes  affirmative  action  within  a  30-dny 
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period  after  submission  of  a  plan  it  be- 
comes law  and  it  is  thereafter  submitted 
in  a  referendum. 

And  do  not  forset  the  bill  authorizes 
•  back-door  spending."  I  have  heard 
a  lot  said  m  the  House  against  back- 
door spenduitj.  But  here  it  is  in  this  bill. 
So  It  seems  to  me  that  commonsense  and 
good  judgTTient  right  now  should  dictate 
that  if  you  really  want  a  bill,  you  should 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit.  Then 
at  least  you  will  have  a  wheat  bill.  It 
may  not  do  everything  hoped  for.  It 
may  not  be  perfect  and  on  the  other 
band  It  may  not  be  too  bad  a  bill.  I 
believe  it  is  a  bill  which  can  be  enacted 
into  law.  So  if  you  are  interested  in 
fai-m  legislation,  at  this  session  of  Con- 
sort-.ss.  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  motion 
to  recommit  and,  if  that  does  not  prevail, 
then  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr  HOEVEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  ARENDS.  In  order  that  some 
who  are  going  to  vote  on  this  bill  may 
know  the  facts,  and  since  we  have 
crossed  this  bridge  many  times  during 
pavSt  sessions  of  other  Congresses,  section 
4  of  this  bill  provides  for  price  supports 
of  90  percent  on  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  grain  sorghtuns,  soybeans  and 
flaxseed.  Etoes  the  membership  realize 
the  implications  in  this  section?  It 
mu'ht  well  destroy  our  ability  to  com- 
pete in  world  markets  e.xcept  with  a 
large  export  subsidy,  where  none  exists 
todav  And  that  could  cost  billions  of 
dollar.s 

The  CHAIRMAN  T^.e  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ij:\j.  Mr.  HoevenJ  has 
expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyI. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman    u  .11  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEV  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  must  have  a 
complete  misunderstanding  of  this  price 
support  amendment  in  the  bill,  which 
is  the  original  green  acres  bill.  Here  Is 
what  It  does — and  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  to  verify  this.  For  the  next  2 
year-=,  if  it  becomes  law.  the  support  price 
is  80  percent  of  parity.  Then  it  goes  up 
to  85  percent  in  the  following  2  years  and 
90  percent  after  196.5.  The  gentleman 
was  entirely  mistaken:  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  talking  about.  Our  objec- 
tive must,  of  course,  be  the  90  percent 
,  level  as  an  absolute  minimum  after  the 
surpluses  are  liquidated. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hobven] 
said  He  talked  about  the  feed  grain 
committee.  He  was  very  gracious  to  say 
that  he  was  for  the  green  acres;  and 
certainly  the  green  acres  provision  will 
be  the  alternative  selected  by  the  farmers 
and  the  other  subtitle  will  automatically 
go  out.  That  is  my  answer.  It  is  a  pretty 
.good  bill 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "" 

Mr  COOLEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
peatedly during  the  course  of  this  debate 


the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr  HoEVENi,  the  ranking  member  of 
our  committee,  has  stated  the  issue  in 
terms  of  whether  this  House  wants  a  bill. 
I  insist  that  the  issue  is  whether  this 
House  wants  ^  bill  acceptable  to  the 
American  {jeople,  beneficial  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  and  worthwhile. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  on  this 
bill,  primarily  because  it  involved  com- 
modities which  are  not  produced  in  any 
great  quantity  in  my  area. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  our  committee 
has  been  dealing  with  probably  the  most 
difficult  subject  that  confronts  this  Con- 
gress, and  that  is  the  serious  problem 
which  confronts  agriculture.  There  has 
been  much  confusion  introduced  into 
this  matter  for  the  last  2  or  3  days.  I 
hate  to  say  it  but  it  has  "been  done  more 
for  political  piu-poses  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  get  a  good  farm  bill.  It 
is  quite  true  that  some  confusion  does 
now  exist.  It  has  been  deliberately 
created.  May  I  assure  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  while  dif- 
ferences may  exist  between  some  of  us, 
we  of  the  committee  feel  that  we  have 
brought  to  the  House  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  is  fair  and  which  in  the  end 
will  be  in  the  interests  of  the  wheat  and 
the  grain  farmers.  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill.  I  beg  you 
to  permit  it  to  go  to  conference.  I  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  being  told  year  after 
year,  "If  you  want  to  have  a  bill  signed 
you  have  to  do  so  and  so."  Quite  often 
those  who  so  argue  point  to  us  on  our 
side  and  say,  "Why  don't  you  do  some- 
thing?" Well,  we  have.  We  have 
brought  a  bill  here  which  merits  your 
support.  I  urge  you  to  support  it  and 
let  the  matter  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  connection  with  the 
motion  to  recomm^it,  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  something  I  said  during  the 
course  of  the  debate.  When  this  House 
bill  is  passed  I  will  call  up  the  Senate 
bill  and  move  to  strike  out  everything 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
House  bill,  and  that  will  put  the  Senate 
bill  in  conference,  so  you  do  not  need  any 
motion  to  recommit  except  for  one  pur- 
pose, and  that  is  to  try  to  strike  out 
this  green  acres  provision. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  members  of  our  Wheat  Subcommit- 
tee, headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert!.  They  have  worked 
faithfully  and  diligently  during  long 
hours  in  an  effort  to  come  up  with  some 
solution  for  the  wheat  problem,  which  is 
our  agricultural  problem  No.  1  in  Amer- 
ica, the  one  commodity  in  which  we  have 
over  $3  billion  invested. 

All  of  our  Liberty  ships  are  loaded  up 
with  wheat  and  stored  away  in  the 
mouths  of  all  our  rivers.  Here  we  are 
living  in  a  hungry  world,  and  we  have 
given  every  possible  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  dispose  of 
these  surpluses.  Unfortunately  he  has 
not  been  able  to  dispose  of  them. 

We  provide  in  this  bill  that  we  will 
give  the  farmer  a  payment  in  kind,  not 


cash.  We  will  pay  him  in  wheat  to  stop 
growing  wheat,  so  that  we  can  reduce 
this  surplus  and  minimize  the  storage 
costs  and  other  costs  involved. 

One  other  observation  and  I  am 
through.  We  are  being  criticized  and 
ridiculed  because  we  have  not  enacted 
a  wheat  bill.  We  did  enact  a  wheat  bill 
but  the  President  vetoed  it.  Now  we 
come  back  again,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  stands 
in  the  well  of  the  House  here  and  tries 
to  intimidate  you  and  threatens  you  with 
another  veto.  I  am  getting  sick  and  tired 
of  being  threatened.  Maybe  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  authorized  to  speak 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  I 
know  is  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Pres- 
ident on  matters  of  an  agricultural  veto. 

I  submit  we  ought  to  pass  this  bill,  send 
it  on  to  conference  with  the  Senate,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  President  before  this 
Congress  adjourns. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired.   All  time  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  IK.^RD,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12261)  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  market  adjust- 
ment and  price  support  programs  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  to  provide  a 
high-protein  food  distribution  program, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  564.  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DEXON     I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  DrxoN  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R  12261  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
with  Instructions  to  report  the  same  back  to 
the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  therein  the  following: 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Wheat 
Act  of  I960'. 

"Trru;  i — price  sxjppobt  and  allotments 
"Sec.   101.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amiended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  101  of  this  Act,  for  each  of 
the  1961,  1962,  and  1963  crops  of  wheat  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  as  provided 
In  this  section.  The  support  price  for  each 
such  crop  shall  be  75  per  centum  of  the 
parity   price   therefor.     Price  support   under 


the  foregoing  provision  of  thle  sectlQI 
be  made  available  only  to  co<jpe.'-atoPB.  only 
In  the  commercial  wheal-prtxlucmg  area,  and 
only  if  producer*  have  not  disapproved  mar- 
keting quotas  for  the  crop  In  ca*e  market- 
ing quotas  are  disapproved,  price  support  to 
cooperators  shall  be  as  provided  in  section 
101(d)(3). 

•'  '(b)  If  marketing  quuUi*  are  a.  eflecl  far 
the  particular  crop  of  wheat,  wheat  of  any 
£uch  crop,  and  any  other  commodity  pro- 
duced on  a  farm  to  which  a  wheat  marketing 
quota  18  applicable  and  in  the  calendar  year 
in  which  wheat  of  any  such  cnip  is  noimally 
liarTected.  shall  be  ell^ble  for  price  support 
only  If — 

'•■(1)  the  farm  la  In  compliance  with  the 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop; 

"'(3)  the  total  acreage  on  the  farm  de- 
TOted  to  the  production  of  nonconaervlng 
crops  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  which 
would  normally  be  harvested  In  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  wheat  crop  la  normally 
harvested  does  not  exceed  the  total  arerage 
annual  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  the 
production  of  such  nonconservlng  crops  for 
harvest  in  lOM  and  1050.  less  an  acreage 
equal  to  20  pver  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  such  crop  of  wheat  which  would 
be  in  effect  for  the  farm  except  for  the  re- 
duction thereof  as  provided  In  section  S34 
(C)  I  3)  of  the  AgTlculturiil  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  as  amended:  and 

"•(3(  the  producers  on  the  farm  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary — 

"'(1)  designate  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  the  20  per  centum  reduction  In  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  required  under  sec- 
tion 334(cU2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  am«>nded.  for  the  par- 
ticular crop  of  wheat,  and 

"■(III  do  not  produce  any  crop  thereon 
which  Is  normally  harvested  In  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  particular  crop  of  wheat 
Is  normally  harvested  and  do  not  graze  such 
acreage  during  such  year. 
A  farm  shall  be  deemed  Id  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2i  if 
no  crop  not  subject  to  acreage  allotments  is 
produced  on  the  farm  for  harvest,  and  the 
farm  is  In  compliance  with  the  farm  acreage 
allotrrients.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  acreage  of 
such  nonconservlng  crops  for  harvest  in  1958 
and  1959  may  be  adjusted  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  for  abnor- 
mal weather  conditions,  established  crop 
rotation  practices  for  the  farm,  chaugep  in 
the  constitution  of  the  farm,  participation 
In  soil  bank  or  Oreat  Pl.^lns  programs,  or  to 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  release  and  reapportionment  or  preserva- 
tion of  history,  and  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate.  Por 
the  purposes  of  eligibility  for  price  support 
a  producer  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  vio- 
lated any  ol  the  foregoing  conditions  un- 
less the  producer  knowingly  violated  such 
condition,  but  the  Secretary  may  provide  by 
regrulatlon  for  adjusting  any  payment  in 
kind  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  on  ac- 
count of  any  violation  of  any  such  condi- 
tion or  any  other  condition  of  eligibility  for 
such  pav-ment.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  a  wheat  marketing  quota  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
exempt  from  wheat  marketing  quotas  un- 
der item  (7i  of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  an:iended  (7  US  C. 
1340(7))  or  exempt  from  wheat  marketing 
penalties  under  section  335(f)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1335(f)  ) 

"'(c)  Producers  of  wheat  meeting  the 
foregoing  conditions  of  ellglblUty  for  price 
support  for  any  calendar  year  shall  be  en- 
titled for  such  year  to  a  wheat  payment  in 
kind  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks    equal    In    value    to    one-half    of    the 


average  annual  yield  in  bushels  of  wheat 
per  harvested  acre  on  the  farm  in  tne 
three  year?  immediately  preceding  Uie  yeiir 
tor  which  the  de^ignatiuu  is  made.  adjust<»d 
for  abnormal  wei-.'J^er  coiiditiuris  ar.d  rv? 
determined  under  .-e^fu.Hiionf  prescribe*!  Nv 
the  Secretary  m. ..',.. p. -wi  by  the  r.umber  ; 
designated  acres.  Such  wheat  n.u\  bf  im.r ■ 
keted  without  penalty  but  shaU  not  be  e,:- 
gible  for  price  support.  The  payment  in 
kind  shall  be  made  by  the  issuance  of  a 
negotiable  certificate  which  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  ahall  redeem  In  wheat 
equal  In  value  to  the  value  of  the  certificate 
The  certificate  shall  have  a  value  equal  to 
the  number  of  bushels  determined  as  afore- 
said multiplied  by  the  basic  county  support 
rate  per  bushel  for  number  one  wheat  of 
the  crop  normally  harvested  In  the  year  for 
which  the  acreage  is  designated  and  for  the 
county  In  which  the  designated  acreage  Is 
located.  The  wheat  redeemable  for  such 
certificate  shall  be  valued  at  the  market 
price  thereof  as  determined  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  by  regulation  for  the  sharing  of  a 
certificate  among  producers  on  the  farm  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  The  acreage  des- 
ignated under  this  section  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  any  acreage  devoted  to  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program. 

"■(d)  If  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect 
for  the  1961  crop  of  wheat  and  the  pro- 
ducers on  the  farm  agree  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b)  for  1961.  1962. 
and  1963.  and.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary — 

"■(1)  designate  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  not  less  than  20  per  centum  nor 
more  than  100  per  centum  of  the  acreage 
allotment  which  would  be  In  effect  for  the 
farm  for  the  1961  crop  of  wheat  except  for 
the  reduction  thereof  as  provided  In  section 
334(cl(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and  do  not  pro- 
duce any  crop  thereon  which  Is  normally 
harvested  In  the  calendar  years  1961.  1962. 
and  1963  and  do  not  graze  such  acreage 
during  such  years,  but  devote  such  acrenge 
to  soil  and  water  conserving  uses: 

"'(2)  reduce  by  the  number  of  acres  so 
deslgn.ited  the  acreage  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
In  each  such  year  below  the  acreage  allot- 
ment which  would  be  In  effect  for  the  farm 
for  such  year  except  for  the  reduction 
thereof  as  provided  In  section  334 ro  (2)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended:   and 

"  '(3)  reduce  by  the  number  of  acres  so 
designated  the  acreage  of  nonconservlng 
crops  on  the  farm  In  each  such  calendar 
year  below  the  average  annual  acreage  on 
the  farm  devoted  to  the  production  of  such 
nonconservlng  crops  for  harvest  for  1958 
and  1959  adjusted  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b). 

such  producers  shall  be  entitled  to  a  wheat 
payment  in  kind,  in  lieu  of  the  payment 
provided  by  subsection  (dT.  for  each  such 
year  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  equal  In  value  to  one-half  of  the 
average  annual  yield  In  bushels  of  wheat 
per  hsirvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  three 
years  1958  through  1960.  adjusted  for  ab- 
normal weather  conditions  and  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  des- 
ignated acres.  Such  wheat  may  be  marketed 
without  penalty  but  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
price  supp)ort.  The  payment  In  kind  shall 
be  made  by  the  issuance  of  a  negotiable 
certificate  which  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  redeem  in  wheat  equal  in 
value  to  the  value  of  the  certificate  The 
certificate  shall  have  a  value  equal  to  the 
number  of  bushels  determined  as  aforesaid 
multiplied  by  the  basic  county  support  rate 
per  bushel  for  number  one  wheat  of  the 
crop  normally  harvested  in  the  year  for 
which  the  payment  Is  made  and  for  the 
county  In  which   the   designated  acreage  is 


located  The  wheat  redeemable  for  su.  h 
certificate  si  all  be  valued  at  the  miirkpt 
pric*  thereof  as  deTermined  by  Comni,>d;ty 
Credit  CorporkUon  The  i>ecreu.r\  .'-:i  i.l 
pr  >vide  bj  r-gu.atlon  far  the  sliar.;.^'  :  a 
ceri;ficaie  aniuug  produc.ers  on  the  farm  on 
te  fair  and  fquiUibie  ba-sis  The  share  of 
a:.y  prixiuce;  .:.  certificates  i.^^ued  under 
•iJijj  subsectn.n  w.th  respect  to  any  year  and 
with  respect  to  all  farms  in  which  he  has 
an  interest.  l>ased  on  the  face  value  of  the 
certificates,  shall  not  exceed  the  greater  of 
(1)  »10.000.  or  2  Fuch  producers  share  of 
payments  m.uie  under  this  subsection  for 
acreage  required  to  be  designated  either  in 
1061  or  in  such  year  as  a  couUit.on  of  price 
supFKsrt  If  such  producers  faU  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  for 
all  or  any  frart  of  the  three  year  period, 
such  producers  shall  forfeit  (X  refund  in 
cash  all  or  such  part  of  the  pa3m3ents  pro- 
vided for  by  this  subsection  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  fair  and  equitable  and 
prescribes  by  regulation  The  acreage  on 
any  farm  which  is  determined  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  to  have  been  di- 
verted from  the  production  of  wheat  by  rea- 
son of  designation  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  considered  acreage  devoted  to  wheat 
for  the  purposes  of  establishliig  future 
State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended  In  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (6)  of  Public  Law  74. 
Seventy-seventh  Con^rress  (7  U  S.C  1340 
(6)),  and  section  326(bi  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjxistment  Act  of  19S8.  as  amended 
(7  use.  1326ibi  t.  relating  to  reduction  of 
the  storage  amount  of  wheat  that  part  of 
the  acreage  designated  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  excess  of  the  20  per  centum  reduc- 
tion required  under  section  334(c>  (2i  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  on  any 
farm  shall  bt  regarded  as  wheat  acreage  on 
the  farm  of  normal  production  as  that  term 
Is  defined  In  section  301(b)  (9)  of  the  A^i- 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C    1301ibi(9)i. 

"  Sec.  108  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  or  107  of  this  Act  or  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  if  marketing  quotas  are  disapproved 
for  the  1961  crop  of  wheat,  the  level  of  price 
support  f)  cooperators  and  noncooperators 
for  the  1961  crop  and  each  subsequent  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  50  F>*r  centum  of  the 
parity  price  of  wheat  and  no  national  mar- 
keting quota  or  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
proclaimed  with  respect  to  any  subsequent 
crop  of  wheat  Provided,  Tliat  if  price  sup- 
port at  50  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
Is  in  effect  under  this  section,  the  current 
price  support  for  wheat,  fnr  the  purposes  of 
section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1046. 
as  amended,  sh.ill  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  a  price  £upp>ort  level  for  wheat  of 
75  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  " 

"Sec  102  (a)  Item  ( 1 1  of  Public  Law  74. 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  as  amended,  is 
amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  1961 
crop   of   wheat,   to  read   as   follows: 

'  '(1)  If  a  nntl«nal  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  Is  in  effect  ^for  any  marketing  yesr. 
farm  marketing  quotas  shall  t>e  In  effect  for 
the  crop  of  wheat  which  Is  normally  har- 
vested in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
marketing  year  begins.  The  farm  marketing 
qviota  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the 
actual  production  of  the  acreage  planted  to 
such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  less  the 
farm  marketing  excess.  The  farm  ms^rket- 
Ing  excess  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
double  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
established  for  the  farm  multiplied  by  the 
niunber  of  acres  planted  to  such  crop  of 
wheat  on  the  farm  In  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  unless  the 
producer,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  within  the 
time   prescribed   therein,   establishes   to   the 
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satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm. 
If  such  actual  production  Is  so  established 
the  fann  marketing  excess  shall  be  such 
actual  production  less  the  actual  production 
of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment.  Ac- 
tual production  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage 
allotment  shall  mean  the  actual  average 
yield  per  harvested  acre  of  wheat  on  the 
farm  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  con- 
stituting the  farm  acreage  allotment.  In 
determining  the  actual  average  yield  per 
harvested  acre  of  wheat  and  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  wheat  on  the  farm  any  acreage 
utilized  for  feed  without  threshing  after  the 
wheat  IS  headed,  or  available  for  such  utili- 
zation at  the  time  the  actual  production  is 
determined,  shall  be  considered  harvested 
acreage  and  the  production  thereof  in  terms 
of  grain  shall  be  appraised  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
such  production  included  In  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  wheat  on  the  farm.  The  acre- 
age planted  to  wheat  on  a  farm  shall  in- 
clude all  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for  any 
purpose  and  self -seeded  (volunteer)  wheat, 
but  shall  not  Include  any  acreage  that  is 
disposed  of  prior  to  harvest  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary." 

•'(bi  Item  (2)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended.  Is  amended, 
effective  beginning  with  the  1961  crop  of 
wheat,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  During  any  marketing  year  for 
which  quotas  are  in  effect,  the  producer 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  on  the  farm 
marketing  excess  of  wheat.  The  rate  of  the 
penalty  shall  be  65  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  per  bushel  of  wheat  as  of  May  1  of  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  crop  is  harvested." 

"(C)  Item  (3)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
■eventh  Congress,  as  amended.  Is  amended, 
effective  beginning  with  the  1961  crop  of 
wheat,   to  read   as  follows: 

"'(3)  The  farm  marketing  excess  for 
wheat  shall  be  regarded  as  available  for 
marketing,  and  the  penalty  and  the  storage 
amount  or  amounts  of  wheat  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  shall  be  computed  upon 
double  the  normal  production  of  the  excess 
acreage.  If  the  farm  marketing  excess  so 
computed  is  adjusted  downward  on  the  basis 
of  actual  production,  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  or  storage  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  double  the  normal  pro- 
duction and  as  computed  on  actual  produc- 
tion shall  be  returned  to  or  allowed  the  pro- 
ducer or  a  corresponding  adjustment  made 
In  the  amount  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secre- 
tary if  the  producer  elects  to  make  such 
delivery.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regula- 
tions under  which  the  farm  marketing  excess 
of  wheat  for  the  farm  shall  be  stored  or  de- 
livered to  him.  Upon  failure  to  store,  or 
deliver  to  the  Secretary,  the  farm  marketing 
excess  within  such  time  as  may  be  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  the  penalty  computed  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  paid  by  the  producer.  Any  wheat 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  hereunder  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  for 
relief  purposes  in  the  United  States  or  for- 
eign countries  or  in  such  other  manner  as 
he  shall  determine  will  divert  It  from  the 
normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce.' 

"(d)  Item  (7)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended  (7  US  C.  1340 
(7)  ).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'■(7)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  any 
crop  of  wheat  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any 
farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
for  such  crop  does  not  exceed  fifteen  acres: 
Provided,  however.  That  a  farm  marketing 
quota  on  the  1961  and  subsequent  crops  of 
wheat  shall    be  applicable  to — 

•■'(1)  5i:  y  farm  on  which  the  acreage  of 
wheat  ex  ■f>-'cl.-;  "he  smaller  of  (1)  twelve  acres 
or  J  "h-  r.^.'iest  number  of  acres  planted 
to    whea^    ; !.    the   farm    for   harvest   In    the 


calendar  years  1956.  1937,  1958,  1959,  or  1960; 

and 

'•'(11)  any  farm  on  which  any  wheat  Is 
planted  If  any  of  the  producers  who  share  In 
the  wheat  produced  on  such  farm  share  In 
the  wheat  produced  on  any  other  farm." 

"(e)  Item  12  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340 
(x2)).  Is  repealed,  effective  beginning  with 
the  1961  crop  of  wheat. 

"(f)  Section  326(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  1961 
crop  of  wheat,  to  read  as  follows; 

"'(b)  If  a  farm  Is  In  compliance  with  its 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
and  the  actual  production  of  such  crop  of 
wheat  on  the  farm  Is  less  than  the  normal 
production  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment, an  amount  equal  to  the  deficiency  may 
be  marketed  without  penalty  from  wheat  of 
previous  crops  stored  by  the  producers  on  the 
farm  to  postpone  the  payment  of  marketing 
quota  penalties." 

"Sec.  103.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1038,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Section  334  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
'(1)'  after  '(c)'  and  adding  a  new  subpara- 
graph (2)  following  subparagraph  (c)(1)  to 
read  as  follows: 

•"■(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  each  old  or  new  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  the  1961  and  subsequent  crops 
of  wheat  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  a 
minimum  national  acreage  allotment  of  fifty- 
five  million  acres  shall  be  reduced  by  20  per 
centum.  In  the  event  notices  of  farm  acre- 
age allotments  for  the  1961  crop  of  wheat 
have  been  mailed  to  farm  operators  prloc  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  subparagraph  (2) 
new  notices  showing  the  required  reduction 
shall  be  ma)led-to  farm  operators  as  soon  as 
practicable." 

"(b)  Section  334(e)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '(e)  If,  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  production 
of  any  kind  of  wheat  will  be  Inadequate  to 
provide  a  sulDclent  quantity  of  that  kind  of 
wheat  to  satisfy  the  demand  therefor,  the 
wheat  acreage  allotment  (and  the  number 
of  acres  which  may  be  planted  under  Item 
(7)(1)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  without  making  a  farm  marketing 
quota  applicable  to  the  farm)  for  such  crop 
for  each  farm  located  in  a  county  which  has 
produced  such  wheat  for  commercial  food 
products  during  one  or  more  of  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  In  which 
such  crop  Is  harvested,  shall  be  Increased  by 
such  uniform  percentage  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  such  quantity.  No  In- 
crease shall  be  made  under  this  subsection  In 
the  wheat  acreage  allotment  of  any  farm  (or 
In  the  acreage  which  may  be  planted  without 
making  a  farm  marketing  quota  applicable 
to  the  farm)  for  any  crop  if  any  kind  of 
wheat  other  than  that  for  which  the  Increase 
Is  made  is  planted  on  such  farm  for  such 
crop.  Any  Increases  In  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
In  addition  to  the  National,  State,  and 
county  wheat  acreage  allotments,  and  such 
Increases  shall  not  be  considered  In  establish- 
ing future  State,  county,  and  farm  allot- 
ments. The  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  of 
Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress  (7 
use.  1340(6)),  and  section  326(b)  of  this 
Act,  relating  to  the  reduction  of  the  storage 
amount  of  wheat  shall  apply  to  the  allot- 
ment for  the  farm  established  without  re- 
gard to  this  subsection  and  not  to  the  In- 
creased allotment  under  this  sdbsectlon,  ex- 
cept that  any  farm  In  compliance  with  its 
Increased  allotment  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  considered  In  compliance  with  Its 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  purposes  of 
said  section  326(b).  Any  farm  receiving  an 
Increased    allotment   under    this   subsection 


shall  be  exctised  from  complying  with  clauses 
(2)  and  (3)  of  section  106(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  the  extent  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  the 
Increase  In  allotment  under  this  subsection, 
and  no  farm  on  which  acreage  Is  designated 
pursuant  to  section  106(b)(3)  or  106(d)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  In  a  greater 
amount  than  required  as  a  condition  of  price 
support  for  any  crop  shall  be  eligible  for  an 
Increased  allotment  under  this  subsection  for 
such  crop.' 

"(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  S35  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  Item  (1)  and  adding  'and  shall 
not  apply  to  other  farms  with  respect  to  the 
1961  and  subsequent  crops;". 

"(d)  Section  336  Is  amended  to  read  ■• 
follows ; 

"  'Sec.  336  Between  the  date  of  Issuance  of 
any  proclamation  of  any  national  marketing 
quota  for  wheat  and  July  25  of  the  year  In 
which  the  proclamation  is  made  the  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  a  referendum  by  secret 
ballot  to  determine  whether  farmers  favor 
or  opp)06e  such  quota.  Farmers  eligible  to 
vote  In  such  referendum  shall  be  farmers 
who  were  engaged  In  the  production  of  the 
crop  of  wheat  normally  harvested  In  the 
calendar  year  Immediately  preceding  the  cal- 
endar year  In  which  the  referendum  Is  held 
on  a  farm  In  the  commercial  wheat-produc- 
ing area  for  such  crop  and  on  which  more 
than  twelve  acres  was  planted  to  wheat  of 
such  crop  If  such  crop  was  the  1961,  1962,  or 
1963  crop  or  on  which  more  than  fifteen 
acres  was  planted  to  wheat  of  such  crop  If 
such  crop  was  any  crop  other  than  the  1961, 
1962,  or  1963  crop.  Any  acreage  considered 
as  being  devoted  to  wheat  In  establishing 
future  allotments  under  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law  shall  be  considered  as  wheat- 
producing  acreage  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  to  vote.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
farmers  voting  In  the  referendum  oppose 
such  quota  he  shall  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  such  quota  by  proclamation  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  national  marketing  quotas 
with  respect  to  wheat." 

"(e)  Section  362  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  second  sentence  thereof. 

"(f)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
335  are  hereby  repealed  and  subsection  (d) 
of  said  section  Is  repealed  effective  begin- 
ning with  the  1961  crop  of  wheat 

"(g)  The  first  proviso  of  section  377  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  Provided.  That  be- 
ginning with  the  1960  crop'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  Proi'ided.  That  beginning  with 
the  1964  crop  In  the  case  of  wheat  and  the 
1960  crop  In  the  case  of  any  other  com- 
modity'. 

"Sec.  104.  Section  101(d)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by- 

"(A)  striking  out  paragraph  (5);  and 

"(B)  amending  paragraph  (7)  to  read  as 
follows; 

"'(7)  No  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  for  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which 
acreage  allotments  are  not  In  effect  and  no 
price  support  shall  be  made  available  for 
any  crop  of  wheat  In  any  State  designated 
under  section  335(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  as  outside 
the  commercial  wheat-producing  area  for 
such  crop.'. 

"title    n — AMENDMENTS   TO    GREAT    PLAINS 
PROGRAM 

"Sec  201.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

"'(3)  Insofar  as  the  acreage  of  cropland 
on  any  farm  enter  Into  the  determination 
of  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 


1938.  as  amended,  the  cropland  acreage  on 
the  farm  shall  not  be  decreased  during  the 
period  of  any  contract  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  by  reason 
of  any  action  taken  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  such  contract  and,  under  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  shall  not  be  decreased,  for 
such  period  after  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
tract as  Is  equal  to  the  period  of  the  con- 
tract, by  reason  of  the  maintenance  of  any 
change  In  land  use  from  cultivated  cropland 
to  permanent  vegetation  carried  out  under 
the  contract;'. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"'(4)  the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  been  diverted  from  the  produc- 
tion of  any  commodity  subject  to  acreage 
allotments  or  marketing  quotas  In  order  to 
carry  out  any  contract  heretofore  or  here- 
after entered  Into  under  the  program  or  In 
order  to  maintain,  for  such  period  after  the 
expiration  of  the  contract  as  is  equal  to  the 
period  of  the  contract,  any  change  In  land 
use  from  cultivated  cropland  to  p>crmanent 
vegetation  carried  out  under  the  contract 
shall  be  considered  acrea^  devoted  to  the 
commodity  for  the  purposes  of  establishing 
future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended;"."" 

Mr.  DIXON  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  motion  to  recommit » .  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
further  reading  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit be  disp>ensed  with.  It  is  identical 
with  the  Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  195.  nays  211,  not  voting  25, 
as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  144] 
YEAS — 195 


Abbltt 

Colmer 

Gilbert 

Adair 

Conte 

Glenn 

Addonlzlo 

Corbett 

Goodell 

Alger 

Cramer 

Granahan 

Allen 

Cunningham 

Green,  Pa. 

Arends 

Curtin 

Grlffln 

Auchlncloss 

Curtis.  Mmm. 

Gubeer 

Ayree 

CiirtlB.  Mo. 

Hagen 

Baker 

Daddario 

Halleck 

Baldwin 

Dague 

Hal  pern 

Barrett 

Daniels 

Hardy 

Barry 

Davis.  Or 

HarrlAon 

Baas.  N,H. 

Davis.  Tenn 

Haya 

Bates 

Delaney 

Hechler 

Becker 

Derounlan 

Hender.son 

Belcher 

Derwlnskl 

Herlong 

Bennett,  Ulch 

Devlne 

Hlestand 

Bentley 

Dixon 

Hoeven 

Betts 

Dooley 

Hoffman,  111. 

Boland 

Dom,  NY. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Bolton 

Dorn.  B.C. 

Holt 

Bosch 

Dowdy 

Holtzman 

Bow 

Downing 

Hosmer 

Bray 

Dulskl 

Jackson 

Brewster 

Dwyer 

Johansen 

Brooks.  La. 

Pallon 

John.«on.  Md. 

Broomfield 

Parbeteln 

Jonas 

Brown.  Ohio 

Pen ton 

Judd 

Broyhlll 

Fine 

Keams 

Budge 

Flynt 

Keith 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Pogarty 

Kilburn 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Forand 

Kirwan 

CahlU 

Ford 

Kluczynskl 

Canfleld 

Frelinghuysen 

Knox 

Cederberg 

Prledel 

Kowalski 

Chamberlain 

F-:'.'nv. 

Lafore 

Chenoweth 

Gil.  ..k^Jipr 

Laird 

Chlperfleld 

Ga.-n.at/ 

Landrum 

Church 

Oan 

Lankford 

Clark 

Oavtn 

Llndaay 

CoUler 

Glalmo 

Llpaoomb 

Loser 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

Mclntire 

Macdonald 

Main  lard 

Martin 

Mason 

Meader 

Meyer 

Michel 

Milllken 

Minshall 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

Oamers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pillion 


Abernethy 
Albert 
Alexander 
Andersen. 

Minn. 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Avery 
Bailey 
Baring 
Ban- 
Bass,  Tenn 
Baumhart 
Beckworth 
Bennett.  Fla 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Blltch 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Bowles 
Boykln 
Brademas 
Breeding 
Brock 

Brooks,  Tex. 
Brown,  Oa. 
Brown.  Mo. 
Burdlck 
Burke,  Ky. 
Burke.  Mass 
Burleson 
Cannon 
Camaban 
Casey 
Celler 
Chett 
Coad 
Oofldn 
Cohelan 
Cook 
Cooley 
Dawson 
Dent 
Denton 
DiRgs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dovle 
Bllott 
Everett 
Evins 
Fascell 
Pelghan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Plynn 
Foley 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Gathtng^ 
George 
Grant 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Orlfflths 
Oroas 


Alford 

AnSvuBO 

Barden 


Plmle 

Poff 

Powell 

Qule 

Qulgley 

Ray 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  8.C, 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers  Fla. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Short 

Slier 

Simpson 

NAYS— 211 

Haley 

Hargls 

Harmon 

Harris 

Hubert 

Hemphill 

Hogan 

Holland 

Horan 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson  Wis. 

Jcupes,  Ala. 

Jdbes,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kvistenmeifr 

Kee 

Kllday 

K'lgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kitchln 

Kyi 

Lane 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Le^lnskl 

Levering 

Llbonatl 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McPall 

McGinley 

McGovern 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Marfihall 

Matthews 

May 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Montoya 
Morgan 
Morris.  N 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Norrell 
OBrlen.  HI. 
O'Brien,  NY. 
0"Hara,  ni. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 


Mex 


Bmlth,  Calif 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

We  is 

Westland 

Wharton 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson 

Withrow 

Younger 


0"NelU 

Oliver 

Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Philbin 

Pilcher 

Poage 

Porter 

Preston 

Price 

Prokop 

Pucinskl 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Rees,  Kans. 

Reuss 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Kans. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Sj>ence 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thorn  berry 

Trimble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vinson 

Walter 

Wampler 

Watts 

Weaver 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wler 

Willis 

Win.etead 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablookl 

Zelenko 


Hollfield 

Irwin 

Kelly 

Keogh 

McM.Uan 

McSween 


Merrow  Steed 

Metcalf  Taylor 

M'Uer   NY.  Thomiwon.  La. 

Morris,  Okla.  Wainwright 

Multer 

Mumma 


NOT  VOTING— 25 
Buckley  Frazler 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs ; 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
Alford  against. 

Mr.  Merrow  for.  with  Mr.  Keogh   against. 
Mr.    Wainwright    for,    with    Mr.     Anfuso 

against. 

Mr.  Taylor  for.  with   Mr.  Buckley  against. 
Mr.  Hess  few.  with  Mr.  Multer  against. 
Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr    Durham   against. 
Mr  Mumma  for,  with  Mr.  HolLfleld  against. 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs. 
GRAN  A }  IAN,  and  Mr.  BRAY  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ZELENKO  and  Mr.  CASEY 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  170.  nays  236,  not  voting  24, 
as  follows: 

|RoU  No.   145  J 
YEAS— 170 


Durham 
Sdmondson 


Abernethy 

Gross 

Morrison 

Albert 

Hargls 

Moss 

Alexander 

Harmon 

Moulder 

Andersen, 

Harris 

Natcher 

Minn. 

Hebert 

Norrell 

Anderson, 

Hogan 

O'Brien,  ni. 

Mont 

Holifleld 

O'Hara,  111. 

Andrews 

Holland 

O'Konskl 

Ashmore 

Huddleston 

OUver 

Asplnall 

Hull 

Passman 

Avery 

Ikard 

Patman 

Bailey 

Inouye 

Perkins 

Baring 

Jarman 

Pfost 

Barr 

Jennings 

PUcher 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Jensen 

Poage 

Beckworth 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Porter 

Berry 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Preston 

Blatnlk 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Price 

Blltch 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rabaut 

Boggs 

Jones.  Mo. 

Rains 

BoUlng 

Karsten 

Randall 

Bonner 

Karth 

Reuss 

Bowles 

Kasem 

Riley 

Boykln 

Kastenmeier 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Brademas 

Kee 

Roberts 

Breeding 

Kilday 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Brock 

Kllgore 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

King,  Calif. 

Roosevelt 

Brown,  Mo. 

King,  Utah 

Roush 

Burdick 

Kitchln 

Rutherford 

Burke,  Ky. 

Kvl 

Santangelo 

Cannon 

Langen 

Saund 

Camahan 

Lennon 

Scott 

Chelf 

Leslnski 

Selden 

Coad 

Levering 

Sheppard 

Cook 

Llbonatl 

Shipley 

Cooley 

McCormack 

Sikes 

Dawson 

McFall 

Slsk 

Denton 

McGinley 

Slack 

Diggs 

McGovern 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dlugell 

Machrowlcz 

Smith.  Miss. 

n^yle 

Mack 

Spence 

Elliott 

Madden 

Stubblefleld 

Evlns 

Magnuson 

Sullivan 

Pa'cell 

Mahon 

Teague.  Tex. 

Fisher 

Marshall 

Teller 

Flood 

Matthews 

Thompson,  Tex 

Flynn 

Miller, 

Thorn  berry 

Foley 

George  P 

Trimble 

Fountain 

Mills 

Ullman 

Oathlngs 

Mitchell 

Vinson 

George 

Montoya 

Vr,\U-' 

Grant 

Moorhead 

\^   .r.^p.CT 

Gray 

Morgan 

v:.,:-'- 

Orlfflths 

Morris,  N.  Wex 

W'  ^vcr 

-I- 
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Wh  -fr.pr 

■.viniB 

Wright 

wn;-:en 

Wlnstead 

Yoxing 

W.er 

woir 

NAYS— 2T« 

Zablockl 

AbtdU 

r   r"   -eln 

Milllken 

r-      t-  ,  in 

Mlnshall 

Addonlzlo 

r  -liUja 

Moeller 

Ali^er 

F.no 

Monagan 

Allen 

F.ynt 

Moore 

Arends 

Fogarty 

Mtirphy 

Ashley 

Porand 

Murray 

Auchincloss 

Ford 

Nelsen 

Ayres 

Forrester 

NIX 

Baker 

Prellnghuysen 

Norblad 

Baldwin 

Frtedel 

OBrlen,  NY. 

Barrett 

Fulton 

OHara.  Mich. 

Barry 

Gallagher 

O'Neill 

Bass.  N.H. 

Oarmatz 

Osmers 

Bates 

Gary 

Ostertag 

Baumhart 

Owln 

Pelly 

BecHer 

f ".  lalmo 

Phllbln 

Belcher 

Gilbert 

Pillion 

Benneit,.  Fla 

Glenn 

Plrnle 

Benne-',  Mi.  1^ 

Goodell 

Poff 

Bentley 

Oranahan 

Powell 

Bett-3 

Green.  Greg. 

Prokop 

Boland 

Green,  Pa. 

Puclnskl 

Bolton 

Orlffln 

Qule 

Bofch 

Gubser 

Qulgley 

Bow 

Hagen 

Ray 

Bray 

Haley 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Brewster 

Halleck 

Rees,  Kar^s. 

Brooks.  La 

H     p-^rn 

Rhodes.  Artz. 

Broomfle.i 

}{_.,'  ■_  : 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Brown.  Git. 

Harruon 

Riehlman 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hays 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Budge 

Hechler 

Roblson 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hemphill 

Rodino 

Burleson 

Henderson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Byrne,  Pa 

Herlong 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Bvmes,  Wi.'? 

Hiestand 

Rooney 

CahiU 

Mfjeven 

Rostenkowskl 

Canfleld 

Hoffman,  m. 

St  George 

Casey 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Saylor 

Cederberg 

Holt 

Schenck 

Oiler 

Holtzman 

Scherer 

Chamberlain 

Horan 

Schneebell 

Chenoweth 

Hoemer 

Schwengel 

Chlperfleld 

Iruin 

Shelley 

Church 

Jackson 

Short 

Clark 

Johansen 

Slier 

Coffin 

Johnson.  Md. 

Simpson 

Cohelan 

Jonas 

Smith.  Calif. 

Collier 

Judd 

Smith.  Kans. 

Coimer 

Kearns 

Smith,  Va. 

Conte 

Keith 

Springer 

Corbett 

Kllbum 

Staggers 

Cramer 

Klrwan 

Stratton 

C-jnnT.^am 

Kluczynskl 

Taber 

Curt  in 

Knox 

Teague.  Calif. 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Kowalskl 

Thomas 

Curtis  Mo. 

Lafore 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Daddano 

LAlrd 

Thomson.  Wyo. 

Da  rue 

Landnun 

Toll 

Dan '.els 

Lane 

ToIIefson 

Davis.  Ga. 

Lank  ford 

Tuck 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Latta 

Udall 

Delaney 

Lindsay 

Utt 

Dent 

L.pscomb 

Vanlk 

Derounlan 

Loser 

Van  Pelt 

Denwlnskl 

McCullocto 

V^.n  Zandt 

Devlne 

M^Donotigh 

W-^llhauser 

Dixon 

McDowell 

Weis 

Donohue 

Mclntlre 

We^tland 

Dooley 

Macdonald 

Wharton 

Dorn.  NY. 

Mallllard 

W  dnal! 

Dorn,  S  C. 

Martin 

WlUlams 

Dowdy 

Mivon 

Wilson 

Downing 

M.ay 

W 'hrow 

Dulskl 

Meader 

Yates 

Dw>'er 

Meyer 

Younger 

Ererett 

Michel 

Zelenko 

F»Uon 

Miller.  Clem 

■ 

1 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Alford 

Healey 

Mi'ler.  NY. 

Anfuso 

Hess 

MorrLs.  Okla. 

Barden 

Kelly 

Multer 

Broyhill 

Keogh 

Mumma 

Buckley 

McM  Uan 

Steed 

Durham 

McSween 

Taylor 

Ed-nondson 

Merrow 

Thompson.  La. 

Frazler 

Metcalf 

Walnwrlght 

So  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The    C> 

"k    .Hi.noi.mc^d 

the   following 

pairs; 

On  this  vote: 

M-     D-ir^.. 

un   :    r     a.-L   Mrs.  Kelly  against. 

Mr      Ke<j^ 

1    ror,    w!t.h    Ml 

•     Mi'.'.er    of    New 

YorK  .■■'  i;:.i: 

Mr  B  ickley  for.  with  Mr   Merrow  agalix.st 

Mr.  Anfuso  for,  with  M'  Walnwrvi.t 
against. 

Mr.   Healey  for,  with  Mr.  Hess  against. 

Mr.   Multer  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 

M.-    .Alford  for.  with  Mr.  Mumma  against. 

Mr  Ekimondson  for,  with  Mr.  Broyhill 
against. 

Mr.  KITCHIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
failed  of  passage  and  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CALL  OF  THE  PRIVATE   CALENDAR 
ON  THURSDAY.  JUNE  30 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day of  next  week  under  the  rule  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  may  take  place. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  n'^  r>h;prtinn 


TREASURY-POST  OFFICE  DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
1961 

Mr.  G.ARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  <HR.  10569^  making  appropria- 
tions fcr  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments,  and  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1D61.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  12,  line 
18.  strike  out  all  after  ••$3,100,000,000"  down 
to  and  including  '•law"  In  line  20. 

Mr.   GARY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  a 
motion  to  the  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gakt  moves  that  the  House  adhere  to 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  6. 

Mr.     HOFFMAN     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  HoFTMAN  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  6  and 
concur  therein. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for  a 
division  of  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  have  a  division  of  the 
motion.  Does  the  gentleman  wish  to 
debate  the  motion? 

Mr.  GARY.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes;  I 
would  like  to  explain  what  the  motion 
is. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  GahyI  is 
entitled  to  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
on  the  motion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  How 
about  my  5  minutes?  Will  I  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  to  explain  the  mo- 
tion? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  is  under  the  control  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Passman  1. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Treasury -Post  Office  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  I  have  asked 
for  time  to  discuss  this  amendment  very 
briefly.  I  am  quite  sure  the  member- 
ship would  like  to  hear  a  review  of  the 
history  of  Senate  amendment  No   6. 

On  February  23.  1960.  at  page  3283  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs  Church  1  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  strike  out.  On 
a  division  this  proposal  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  26  ayes  and  80  noes. 

The  bill  was  passed  without  a  record 
vote. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions accepted  the  language  when  report- 
ing the  bill. 

On  April  25.  1960.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, page  8617.  In  the  other  body  Mr. 
Williams  offered  an  amendment  to 
strike  out.  The  amendment  was  agreed 
to  without  a  record  vote. 

The  bill  was  passed  on  a  rollcall  vote 
of  yeas  75.  nays  0.  not  voting  25 

June  1.  1960,  Congressional  Record. 
page  11571.  the  committee  on  conference 
reported  in  disagreement  amendment 
No.  6. 

June  1.  1960.  page  11573  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  the  conference  report 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gary  offered  a  motion  that  the 
House  insist  on  its  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to  without  a  record  vote. 

On  June  6.  at  page  11884  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  the  conference  rep>ort 
was  agreed  to 

Mr.  Robertson  offered  a  motion  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amendment. 
The  motion  was  rejected  on  rollcall, 
yeas  25.  nays  49,  not  voting  28. 

Mr.  Williams  offered  a  motion  that 
the  Senate  Insist  upon  its  amendment 
and  ask  for  a  further  conference.  That 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  two  previous  occasions  this  body 
has  supported  the  committee  in  its  rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  of  the  use  of 
the  franking  privilege  Is  not  involved 
here;  the  question  Is  how  the  frank  Is  to 
be  used. 

When  mailing  Important  documents 
or  Government  publications,  those  going 
to  rural  boxholders  are  addressed  to 
boxholders,  but  if  the  same  type  of  mail 
goes  into  a  city  it  must  be  addressed 
individually,  to  an  individual  address. 
This  makes  it  more  expensive  for  the 
Department  to  handle  because  it  re- 
quires a  longer  time  to  sort  and  deUver 
the  mail.  The  Post  Office  officials  state 
that  when  such  mail  is  addressed  to  "Oc- 
cupant" or  "Boxholder"  It  costs  less  to 
handle  and  deliver  than  if  Individually 
addressed. 

Why  should  we  permit  the  letter  serv- 
ice agencies  to  profit  at  the  expen.se  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  for  providing 
mailing  lists  and  addressing  enveloF>es 
for  this  official  mail?  Furthermore,  for 
the  service  bureaus  or  the  Department 


to  dictate  to  the  Mt-iiibers  of  Contiiess 
how  our  frank  should   br   u.sfrj    m   p.-t  - 
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ting  official 

of  constitueKii  li.  in  n.y  (jpuuun.  uii.'Oi- 

tlfled.     Then,    there   is    this   question: 

Why  should  those  of  us  who  represent 

rural  districts  have  an  advantage  in  this 

resF>ect   over   those   who   represent   city 

districts? 

The  House  has  voted  on  this  matter 
twice  before,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall 
again  support  the  committee's  jxjsition. 

Postmaster  General  Summerfleld 
came  before  our  committee  and  stated 
that  the  salary  increase  which  we'  voted 
last  week,  if  it  went  Into  effect,  would 
increase  the  Post  Office  Department 
deficit  by  $248  million,  and  that  In  the 
fiscal  year  1961  we  would  have  a  postal 
deficit  in  excess  of  $850  miUion. 

When  the  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral was  before  our  committee,  Mr. 
Gary  asked  him  this  question:  "Is  it  any 
cheaper,  so  far  as  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  concerned,  to  handle  the 
mall  m  this  manner?" 

Mr.  Sessions  said,  "Yes,  I  think  there 
Is  no  question  about  that." 

If  you  are  mailing  out  5  000  letters 
with  official  documents  to  rural  people, 
that  mail  goes  to  "Boxholder."  If  you 
mail  the  same  5.000  to  constituents  re- 
siding in  the  city  you  have  to  address 
them  Individually  and  deliver  them  in- 
dividually. This  latter  procedure  cer- 
tainly costs  you  more  money,  and  it  costs 
the  Post  Office  Department  more  money. 

Let  us  reason  the  matter  out.  The 
use  of  the  frank  is  not  involved,  but 
how  you  shall  use  the  frank.  If  you 
have  5.000  letters  you  must  mail,  why 
should  you  not  use  the  lowest  cost  way. 
and  send  them  to  "Boxholder"  or  "Oc- 
cupant." rather  than  to  have  to  address 
them  indi\idually.  and  put  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  the  task  and  ex- 
pense of  having  to  select  the  letters  In- 
dividually? In  many  cases  up  to  20  to 
25  percent  of  the  addressed  letters  are 
returned,  and  they  have  to  be  returned 
at  the  exp>ense  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  Washington  or  to  your 
home  address  If  you  should  be  mailing 
them  from  the  home  district. 

We  supported  this  provision  3  to  1 
earlier  In  the  year,  and  at  a  subsequent 
date  we  supported  it  again.  Why.  now. 
should  we  retreat  from  our  position  and 
abide  by  the  wishes  of  one  man  in  the 
other  body  who  has  raised  a  lot  of  fuss 
about  this?  I  say  we  should  support 
the  committee,  as  you  have  done  in  the 
past. 

I  am  willing  to  trust  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  think  that  you  should 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  use  your 
mailing  frank.  If  you  do  not  use  it  in- 
telligently, you  are  not  going  to  be  here 
to  use  it  very  long  anyway. 

Now,  I  want  to  reF>eat  that  it  is  not 
a  question  of  the  use  of  the  franking 
privilege.  It  is  a  question  of  how  j'ou 
shall  use  It.  Under  the  law  today  you 
actually  have  the  right  to  use  your  frank 
and  mail  official  material  to  "Occupant" 
or  to  "Boxholder,"  and  it  is  only  by  the 
directive  of  Mr.  Summerfleld  that  you 
are  being  deprived  of  using  that  right. 

We  are  not  changing  the  law.  I  think 
our  distinguished  chairman  will  tell  you 


that  we  are  not  attempting  to  amend 
the  law  by  this  language,  but  merely  to 
restate  the  law.  We  are  just  indicating 
to  Mr.  Summerfleld  that  the  Congress 
should  have  a  word  In  this  matter.  So, 
I  hope  that  you  will  support  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time,  as  you  have  done 
m  the  past 

There  are  Members  who  feel  that  inas- 
much as  this  is  an  election  year,  maybe 
we  should  go  along,  and  let  the  service 
bureaus  and  the  Department  dictate  to 
us  how  we  should  address  our  mail  I 
think  I  have  stated  it  very  simpkly.  I 
think  I  have  given  it  to  you  factually. 

And,  our  distinguished  chairman  did 
not  have  the  hearings  printed,  but  the 
transcript  will  be  on  the  floor  and  avail- 
able. Mr.  Sessions,  the  A.ssistant  Post- 
master General,  stated  that  the  use  of 
occupant  mail  is  cheaper  than  If  the 
letters  are  addressed  and  delivered  In- 
dividually. ■  And.  I  am  sure  our  distin- 
guished chairman  would  not  mind  you 
having  a  look  at  the  original  transcript, 
and  you  will  know  that  the  committee  is 
justified  in  its  stand  and  that  the  House 
has  been  justified  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Will  this  permit  every 
citizen  of  the  country  to  use  this  system 
of  addressing  mall  to  "Occupants"? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Not  any  more  than 
it  would  permit  every  citizen  of  this 
country  to  use  the  franking  privilege. 
If  you  want  to  make  that  point  an  issue, 
let  us  just  state  that  if  it  is  wrong  for 
the  537  Members  of  Congress  to  use  the 
frank,  we  should  withdraw  it.  But.  we 
should  not  state  that  I  could  use  it  to 
send  my  mail  to  the  rural  constituents 
and  not  to  the  city  constituents. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  said  the 
frank  is  not  in  issue,  but  what  is  in  issue, 
it  seems  to  me.  is  this  special  privilege  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  Members 
of  the  Congress  only.  If  I  have  the 
WTong  impression,  the  gentleman  should 
tell  me  so. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  me  answer  the 
distinguished  gentleman  by  saying  this 
involves  only  the  right  of  Members  of 
Congress  to  use  the  frank  in  cities  as 
well  as  In  rural  communities. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  not  a  special  privilege 
for  anybody.  And.  it  has  been  the  most 
misrepresented  piece  of  legislation  that 
has  ever  been  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
It  does  not  give  anybody  a  special  priv- 
ilege. It  does  not  change  the  law.  It 
does  not  give  any  privilege  that  is  not 
already  in  the  law.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Postmaster  General  has  restricted  by 
bureaucratic  fiat  the  privilege  already 
granted  to  Members  of  Congress  by  law. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PITT  JON  Is  it  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  that  you  are  advocating  an 
equalization   of   the   franking   privilege 


rather  than  a  new  privilege;  sort  of  an 
equalization  of  the  franking  privilege? 
I.i  that  the  position  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  we  are  merely  c  mplying  with 
the  law  but  that  we  may  m  the  future, 
as  we  have  in  the  past,  be  privileged  to 
address  our  mail  to  Boxholder"  or 
"Occupant." 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gent- 
tleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct.  It  is  merely  ex- 
tending to  the  Members  of  Congress,  who 
represent  city  or  urban  districts,  the 
same  privilege  that  is  now  enjoyed  by 
Members  of  Congress  who  represent 
rural  districts. 

Mr.  PILLION.  And  it  gives  full  pro- 
tection to  the  franking  privilege  so  far  as 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  concerned? 

Mr.  GARY.     That  is  the  point  exactly. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Now,  I  want  to  state 
further  that  if  it  costs  less  for  us  to  use 
the  frank  and  address  the  letters  to 
"Occupant"  or  "Boxholder"  rather  than 
to  address  them  individually,  then  I 
think  we  should  have  and  use  that  privi- 
lege. I  would  not  have  asked  for  this 
time  if  it  had  not  been  that  Mr.  Sessions 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  came  be- 
fore our  committee  and  testified  that  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  send  it  out 
to  "Boxholder"  rather  than  to  address 
and  deliver  it  Individually. 

As  we  are  facing  a  $750  million  postal 
deficit  next  year  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  use  the  lowest  cost  means  of 
mailing.  I  do  not  believe  anj-  Member  of 
Congress  will  send  out  any  more  docu- 
ments because  he  would  be  allowed  to 
addre-ss  it  to  "Occupant"  than  if  he  had 
to  address  the  mail  to  the  individual.  A 
Member  has  just  so  many  documents 
going  out  and  he  is  going  to  have  to  get 
them  out  whether  he  addresses  them  to 
the  individual  or  to  a  boxholder. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  If  it  is  cheaper,  then 
why  do  we  not  grant  the  same  privilege 
to  all  of  the  second-  and  third-class 
mailers? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  suppose  we  could 
argue,  why  not  give  the  franking  privi- 
lege to  all  p>eople  who  use  the  mails?  We 
are  merely  trying  to  protect  the  rights  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  send  out  public 
documents  to  their  constituents. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  The  gentleman  is 
just  begging  the  question. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  not  begging 
the  question. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  If  it  is  cheaper  for 
the  Congressman  to  send  his  franked 
mail  out  to  "Occupant",  why  is  it  not 
cheaper  to  permit  third-class  mailers 
to  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  sure  we  could 
establish  that  it  would  be  more  economi- 

C£ll 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GARY.  It  has  bet  n  testified  to 
before  our  committee  and  is  beyond 
question  that  it  would  be  cheaper.    The 
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fact5  are  that  when  the  privilege  was 
extended  £;enerally  the  post  ofSces  were 
fl'XKied  with  junk  mai:,  to  the  extent 
that  they  could  not  i-.^ndlf-  it  and  con- 
sequently they  had  to  abandon  the  prac- 
tice. They  admitted  f;owfVeT  that  it 
was  a  cheaper  method  of  handlin-t  it. 
Mr  YOUNGER  That  is  correct. 
Mr  GARY  But  I  do  not  beheve  that 
M-mbers  of  C  ncrress  would  flood  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  the  point 
where  it  ceuld  not  handle  the  mail. 

Mr.  PA.'^SMAN.  That  is  the  state- 
ment that  I  made,  that  I  do  not  think 
Members  or  Congress  would  increase  the 
volume  of  their  mail  by  as  much  as  1 
-percent.  A  Member  has  to  get  these 
ofBcial  documents  out.  If  he  is  send- 
ing out  an  important  speech  made,  per- 
haps by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Taber,  or  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Halleck,  or  any  other  distinguished 
Member,  he  wants  to  get  that  mail  out. 
I  do  not  see  why  he  should  be  put  to  the 
additional  expense  of  employing  a  let- 
ter service  agency  to  address  the  letters, 
just  because  it  means  business  and  profit 
to  them.  I  do  not  think  the  Post  Office 
Department  would  testify  before  our 
committee  that  the  ••Bcxholder"  or 
"Occupant"  mailing  is  m.ore  economical 
unless  they  had  the  facts.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  that  fact,  I  do  not  see  why  I, 
representing  largely  a  rural  section, 
should  be  given  a  special  mailing  privi- 
lege over  those  Members  who  represent 
largely  city  districts.  As  it  stands  today. 
I  am  privileged  to  address  all  of  my 
mall  going  to  rural  districts  to  the  box- 
holder  or  occupant. 

I  will  ask  my  chairman  whether  I  am 
not  making  a  statement  of  fact. 
Mr  GARY.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  I  have  that  privi- 
lege today,  I  am  going  to  continue  to 
use  that  privilege.  I  do  not  see  why 
those  representing  city  districts  should 
not  have  the  same  privilege,  especially 
since  it  is  the  more  economical  method, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General. 

Mrs.  CIIQRCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  P.ASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  The  gentleman  waa 
good  enough  to  remember  that  I  in- 
troduced the  amendment  some  time  ago 
to  strike  out  this  preposterous  proposal 
to  extend  the  congressional  fraiiking 
privilege  to  include  sending  mail  ad- 
dressed just  to  "Occupant"  into  urban 
areas. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes.  I  certainly  do.' 
Mrs.  CH":  .'H  On  the  day  that  that 
worthy  cir.>:.;;nent  was  defeated  in 
committee.  I  would  have  included  the 
prohibition  in  a  motion  to  recommit, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  tiiere 
was  an  agreement  that  there  would  be 
no  rollcall  votes  on  that  day.  I  have 
ret^retted  ever  since  that  I  observed  that 
restriction. 

M.iv  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  however, 
th.it  f  h"  thinks  there  Is  no  discrimina- 
tion in  0. Turing  this  privilege  to  the  Con- 
cresi  a^  against  the  refusal  to  offer  it  to 


the  individual  citizen,  the  public  not 
only  sees  the  discrimination  but  actually 
questions  our  integrity.  The  individual 
citizen  Ls  certainly  opposed  to  the  grant- 
ing of  this  privilege,  because  he  does  feel 
himself  to  be  discriminated  against. 
Furthermore,  he  would  prefer  further, 
rather  than  less  protection  from  the  in- 
discriminate flood  of  "Occupant"'  mail 
against  which  there  has  been  so  much 
protest. 

My  attempt  to  remove  from  the  orig- 
inal appropriation  bill  this  exclusive  and 
expensive  privilege  for  Congressmen  ap- 
parently met  a  responsive  chord 
throughout  the  country.  On  no  other 
subject  have  I  received  as  much  mail 
congratulating  me  on  making  the  at- 
tempt, even  if  it  was  at  that  time  un- 
successful, to  strike  out  this  privilege. 
I  should  like  to  say,  as  a  Member  from 
a  district  which  has  some  rural  mail, 
but  which  largely  has  delivered  mall, 
that  I  would  not  use  this  special  privilege 
if  it  were  accorded  to  Members  of  this 
body. 

I  am  sure  that  this  responsible  body, 
on  sound  second  thought,  will  uphold 
my  effort  to  strike  out  the  provision  by 
voting  to  recede  from  its  disagreement 
with  the  other  House,  which  has  been 
fiim  in  refusing  to  accept  this  proposal 
in  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  Passman)  has  again  expired. 

Mr  GARY  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes,  and  ask 
him  if  he  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virgmia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  that  if  the  individual  citizen  feels 
that  he  is  being  discriminated  acainst, 
it  is  because  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  not  the  law. 
because  at  the  present  time  this  is  per- 
mitted by  law,  and  is  restricted  by  de- 
partmental regulation. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  take  the  transcript  and  read  the 
Assistant  Postmaster  General's  state- 
ment in  reply  to  questions,  he  Indicates, 
and  I  think  the  gentlewoman  will  agree 
and  she  may  change  her  position,  that 
this  was  brought  about  not  because  we 
informed  our  constituents  but  because 
they  were  misinformed,  and  because 
many  of  the  newspapers  had  brought  on 
unreasonable  pressure.  If  you  will  take 
the  transcript  and  read  it  yourself  you 
will  find  that  the  Department  indicated 
the  newspapers  had  brought  on  much  of 
this  opposition. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Is  it  correct  that 
if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to  the  Con- 
gressmen representing  the  rural  areas 
will  have  the  right  to  send  mail  to  the 
occupants  or  boxes  or  post  offices  but  the 
Congressmen  repre.senting  the  city  dis- 
tricts will  not  have  that  privilege? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Congressmen  from 
rural  districts  already  have  that  right  for 
rural  route  mailing.    If  this  amendment 


Ls  rejected  or  approved  we  still  have  the 
right. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to.  the  Congressmen  from 
the  rural  areas  will  still  have  that  right 
but  the  city  Congressmen  will  not. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  are  trying  to 
protect  those  in  the  city  areas  and  give 
them  the  same  privileges  as  those  in  the 
rural  areas,  such  as  I  represent.  It  Is 
that  simple. 

Mr  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

[Mr     pOFFMANl 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  presumably  this  franking  privi- 
lege, though  I  do  not  know  for  certain, 
was  given  us  so  we  could  answer  our  con- 
stituents, which  of  course  we  could  not 
possibly  do  if  we  had  to  pay  regular 
postage. 

It  seems  to  me.  as  I  read  the  old  books, 
the  stability  of  any  government  depends 
on  the  confidence  the  people  have  in  their 
officials.  Reading  the  papers  Euid  listen- 
ing to  the  radio  recently,  I  discovered — 
and  it  is  a  discovery — that  we  as  a  Con- 
gress are  in  disrepute  at  the  present 
time.  There  always  are  those  who,  for 
personal  reasons  seek  to  discredit  the 
Congress  and  its  Members.  If  or  when  a 
few  do  some  discreditable  act  all,  by  as- 
sociation, are  castigated. 

Here  is  another  one.  I  know  Members 
of  Congress.  I  say,  I  know  Members  of 
Congress  who  In  the  past  have  abused 
the  franking  privilege.  We  did  not  get 
much  credit  for  doing  that.  We  will  not 
get  any  more  by  now  asking  the  privilege 
tjf  franking  out  our  campaign  mail — thia 
Is  a  campaign  year,  an  election  year — to 
every  resident  of  every  city  in  our  dis- 
tricts, and  I  do  not  know  personally  of 
anyone  who  does  not  have  cities  in  hia 
district — then  we  have  recent  disclo- 
sures in  the  press  which  reflect  on  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  though  only  a  few 
are  mentioned. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am  go- 
ing  along  witli  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman!  sdl  the  way  on 
foreign  aid.  It  is  all  right  now  to  try  to 
give  our  own  people  something,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  it 
is  all  right,  but  why  limit  the  aid  to  Con- 
gressmen? Why  ask  for  something  ad- 
ditional and  special  in  an  election  year? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  can- 
not.   I  might  be  overpersuaded. 

I  cannot  understand  why — talking 
about  Americans — I  cannot  understand 
why  he  does  not  want  to  give  this  privi- 
lege, which  is  a  very  valuable  one.  to 
everybody  in  the  country.  If  we  did.  the 
PKJst  offices  would  be  so  cluttered  up  they 
could  not  do  business.  We  just  pa  ."^ed  n 
civil  rights  bill  which  waa  supposed  t^  do 
away  with  discrimination  in  all  fields. 


We  Just  increased  the  pay  of  postal 
employees.  Are  we  now  to  give  them 
additional  work  so  as  to  be  sure  they 
earn  the  increase? 

We  get  counterpart  funds  if  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  belong  to  a  junket- 
ing committee.  Many  of  them  are  ab- 
solutely essential  and  do  a  wonderful 
job.  If  we  belong  to  one  op>erating  here 
at  home  we  can  get  funds  to  spend  here 
in  America  to  pay  our  expenses  but 
rightfully  under  the  law.  no  more.  I  will 
not  name  any  names,  but  go  back  over 
the  record  and  see  where  Members  of 
Congress  have  used  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  almost  every  conceivable  pri- 
vate purpose  on  some  of  these  junkets. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
only  a  few  minutes.  I  am  afraid  I  will 
be  overpersuaded.  I  cannot  yield.  To 
go  back  to  what  was  said  a  moment  ago. 
why  do  they  not  grant  the  franking 
privilege  to  everybody?  Because  the  De- 
partment could  not  operate  at  all  if  we 
did  Do  Congressmen  want  a  campaign 
contribution?  For  our  own  interest  and 
for  protecting  our  own  integrity  and  just 
out  of  common  decency,  should  we  not 
Just  forget  this  special  privilege  for  our- 
aelves  for  this  year?  E>o  it  next  year, 
when  a  campaign  is  not  on.  I  thmk  that 
would  be  fair. 

Mr  SCHERER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague.  I  know  he  wants  to  be 
reelected  and  wants  to  make  use  of  every 
jKjssible  legitimate  and  decent  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  In  order  to  serve  his 
people. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  just  want  to  know 
whether  or  not  we  should  take  steps 
to  eliminate  the  privilege  that  rural 
Congressmen  have  to  send  their  mail  to 
occupants  or  to  box  holders. 

Mr.  HOFTTVIAN  of  Michigan.  We 
cannot  answer  their  manj'  requests — 
sometimes  demands — if  we  did  that.  I 
claim  that  the  misuse  of  that  privilege 
Is  something  too  many  of  us,  including 
your  humble  servant,  indulge  In  and  we 
should  not  extend  it.  If  anything,  we 
should  begin  to  cut  it.  What  we  are 
doing  here  Is  trying  to  protect  our  good 
name. 

Mr.  SCHERER      I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I 
think,  possibly,  the  Congress  should  go 
another  step  farther  and  eliminate  the 
privilege  we  are  giving  to  this  rural  box 
holder  and  occupant  mail, 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  woi'ld 
like  to  go  along  with  that  if  our  con- 
stituents did  not  ask  so  many  questions 
which  must  be  answered  and  which 
cannot  be  answered  if  the  privilege  is 
taken  away. 

But  some  people  ar"  sending  every- 
thmg  under  heaven  through  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  we  should  not 
open  ourselves  to  criticism  and  this  is 
the  real  issue,  we  should  not  open  our- 


selves to  further  charges  of  voting  for 
legislation  which  helps  us  personally  In 
a  campaign  year  or  of  obtaining  Gov- 
ernment funds  to  which  we  are  not  en- 
titled. That  destroys  the  confidence  of 
our  people  in  their  Representatives. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTi]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  House  that  I  oppose 
my  committee  chairman  vei*y  reluc- 
tantly. I  have  never  found  a  finer  gen- 
tleman and  finer  Congressman  to  work 
with  than  Vaughan  Gary  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed  this  amend- 
ment originally  and  I  oppose  it  again 
today.  I  hope  the  House  will  go  along 
with  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoffman  1. 

To  explain  to  the  House  what  is  be- 
fore us — an  amendment  was  inserted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Treasury  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
and  accepted  by  the  full  committee  and 
accepted  by  the  House,  which  would  al- 
low the  Congress,  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
mall  out  letters  merely  by  marking  "Oc- 
cupant" on  the  envelope.  They  could 
take  this  mail  and  bundle  it  up  in  a 
huge  bundle  and  bring  it  down  to  the 
Post  Office  and  the  Post  Office  would  be 
obligated  to  deliver  this  mail  to  every 
constituent  in  their  congressional  dis- 
trict. There  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent me  from  flooding  the  entire  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  merely  by 
taking  5  million  envelopes  marked  "Oc- 
cupant" and  bnnging  them  down  to 
the  local  post  office  and  they.  In  turn, 
would  have  to  deliver  them  to  every 
resident  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  same  thing  holds  true 
for  the  States  of  New  York.  California, 
or  any  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Now  cut  this  as  you  may  Cut  it  as 
thin  as  you  want  to  or  as  thick  as  you 
want — this  is  giving  a  special  privilege 
to  the  Congress,  which  the  ordinary 
citizen  does  not  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  rural  mail — 
yes,  a  Congressman  has  that  privilege 
but  the  citizen  also  has  that  equal  priv- 
ilege. Here  you  are  going  to  give  some- 
thing extra  to  the  Congressmen  that  the 
ordinary  taxpayers  do  not  have.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  my  frank,  and 
when  I  send  a  letter  marked  "Official 
Business"  I  feel  it  at  least  should  have 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  I  am  sending  that  mall. 

Of  all  the  complaints  that  we  receive 
in  the  Congress  on  the  many  bills  be- 
fore the  Congress,  I  think  the  one  that 
I  receive  more  complaints  about  is  the 
question  of  junk  mail. 


A  call  of  the  Hou^e  v  us  ordered. 
The  olerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
km.:;-  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiLLsK  The  Chair  will  count.  [After 
counting.]  Evidently  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 


:.,ime.^ : 

Adair 

Alford 

AXLfUSO 

Avery 

Bailey 

Harden 

Bennett,  Mich 

Bowles 

BroyhlU 

Buckley 

Burd.cK 

Cooley 

Daddano 

Durham 

Edmondson 

Eans 

Frazler 


[Roll    No     14o, 

Oathlngs 

Gavin 

Healey 

HebS 

Kasem 

Kearns 

Kelly 

Keogh 

McM.Uan 

McSween 

Macdouald 

Magnuson 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

MUler  of  N.Y. 

Mitchell 

Morris.  Ok.l&. 


Multer 

Mamma 

PoweU 

R  ec^,  Tenn. 

Smith.  Calif. 

S-u-th.  Miss. 

Spence 

Bleed 

Taylor 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Udail 

tJUman 

Wainwrlght 

WllUs 


The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall,  382  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dlsF>ensed 
with. 


TREASURY       AND       POST       OFFICE 
APPROPRIATIONS,       1961 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  ContkI. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Will  the  gentleman 
state,  whether  or  not,  to  his  knowledge, 
there  was  any  showing  or  any  proof  of 
any  great  abuse  of  this  franking  priv- 
ilege on  the  part  of  Members  of  this 
House  who  come  from  rural  areas'' 

Mr.  CONTE.  No ;  this  was  never  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee.  There  were 
no  hearings  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PILLION.  If  there  has  been  no 
showing  of  any  great  abuses  of  this 
privilege  on  the  part  of  the  Members  in 
the  rural  areas,  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Members  from  the 
cities  would  abuse  this  privilege  and  not 
use  it  reasonably? 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  I  say,  there  were  no 
hearings  held.  But  let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  one  point,  that  the  ordinary  taxpayers 
in  the  rural  areas  have  the  same  priv- 
ilege as  Congressmen.  By  this  amend- 
ment you  are  givmg  the  Congressmen  a 
privilege  that  the  city  taxpayer  does  not 
have  because  now,  under  the  rulmg,  and 
since  the  last  pay  increase,  the  Post- 
master said  that  city  mail  would  have  to 
be  addressed,  that  the  person's  name 
would  have  to  be  on  the  envelope  and 
that  they  could  not  send  "Occupant'" 
mail  to  city  people.  This  would  give  an 
added  privilege  to  the  Congressmen  from 
city  areas. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  •will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Congressmen  representing  the  rural 
areas  and  people  in  the  rural  areas  have 
a  privilege  that  Is  not  now  enjoyed  by 
the  Congressmen  representing  the  city 
areas? 
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Mr,  (TONTE,  That  L-  exactly  rii-'ht 
But  m  that  case,  as  I  have  stated  three 
times,  the  taxpayer  Uvmi;  in  the  rural 
area  ha.s  the  saaie  privilege  as  the  Con- 
i;ressman.  He  can  send  'occupant"  mail 
to  rural  areas;  it  is  not  only  the  person 
living  in  the  rural  area,  but  anyone  in 
the  United  States  can  send  '■occupant" 
mail  to  people  living  in  the  rural  areas. 

Mr  GARY  They  can  now.  And  they 
can  also  to  people  living  in  city  areas, 
:f  r.h--'  Postmaster  General  would  per- 
mit :t  Th.s  is  not  a  matter  of  law. 
It  13  simply  a  matter  of  postal  regula- 
tions. 

Mr  COMT:.  If  he  would  permit  it, 
but  he  cioes  not  permit  it. 

Mr  GARY  Exactly.  We  are  trying 
to  say  here  that  insofar  as  the  Congress 
IS  concerned,  those  representing  the 
city  areas  shall  have  the  same  privilege 
and  be  on  an  equal  basis  with  those 
representing  the  rural  areas.  That  is 
all  '.ve  are  asking  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COLXIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  CONTE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  COLXIER.  When  the  ban  on  the 
use  of  occupant-addressed  mail  was  in- 
voked some  3'2  years  ago  it  became  nec- 
essary for  the  church  folks  in  all  of  our 
metropolitan  districts  to  change  their 
method  of  addressing  their  church  bulle- 
tins and  mail  that  they  sent  out  in  con- 
nection with  special  religious  events. 
Personally  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  go 
along  with  this  as  long  as  this  privilege 
is  denied  the  church  people  in  my  dis- 
trict, as  enlightening  and  as  informa- 
tive as  I  think  all  the  mail  is  that  I  send 
out. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
make  this  last  point'?  What  we  are 
doing  here  today,  if  we  go  along  with  this 
amendment,  is  to  make  a  mockery  of  our 
frank  which  is  a  mark  of  distinction. 
Also,  some  mention  has  been  made  about 
the  huge  deficit  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  going  to 
add  to  the  deficit  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment becau.se  it  is  going  to  bring 
new  details  which  will  mean  that  the 
postmaster  and  his  workers  will  have  to 
monitor  all  the  mail  and  make  sure  that 
the  mail  that  is  marked  "occupant" 
comes  from  Congressmen. 

Mr.  GARY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  is  it  not  true  that  in  the  first  place 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  said  it  is 
cheaper  to  handle  the  mail  in  this  man- 
ner, and  111  the  second  place,  the  Con- 
=?re.ss  niak':'s  an  appropriation  for  the 
mail  that  is  iiandled  for  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  therefore,  it  will  not 
affect  ^hf  Post  Office  deficit  one  penny? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Someone  will  have  to 
pay  for  this.  The  chairman  will  have  to 
agree  with  me  that  the  postmaster  or 
someone  under  him  will  have  to  monitor 
all  the  mail  to  make  sure  that  the  mail 
ua^  mailed  by  a  Congressman,  because 
the  ordinai-%-  taxpayer  does  not  have  this 
privilege 

Mr  G.ARY,  They  have  to  do  that 
now  They  iiave  to  keep  an  account  of 
the  franked  ma.l  and  charge  it  to  the 
Congress, 


Mr  CONTE,  That  is  true,  but  this 
creat-es  an  added  burden, 

Mr  G.ARY  It  is  no  burden  at  all. 
They  :estified  before  our  committee  that 
It  '^':'.l  be  chea{)€r 

Mr  CONTE.  They  will  have  to  moni- 
tor the  mail  to  make  sure  it  was  a  Con- 
gressman who  sent  it  out,  because  the 
ordinary  taxpayer  does  not  have  that 
privilege. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DwYERl  such  time  as  she  may  desire. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  preferential  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
HoFFM.^Nl  and  oppose  any  further  ex- 
tension of  the  franking  privileges  for 
Members. 

This  motion,  if  it  is  adopted  by  the 
House,  will  uphold  the  Senate  and  re- 
verse the  recommendation  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  which  seeks 
to  extend  Members'  franking  privileges 
to  include  the  use  of  mail  addressed  sim- 
ply to  "Occupant"  and  delivered  to  every 
household  in  every  conununity  to  which 
it  is  sent 

This  would  be,  in  my  view,  a  thor- 
oughly unjustified  privilege  and  would 
understandably  call  upon  Congress  the 
great  displeasure  of  the  people  we  rep- 
resent. Congress  has  more  important 
things  to  do,  especially  in  an  election 
year,  than  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
perpetuating  itself  in  office  at  the  pub- 
lic's expense. 

The  use  of  the  frank  is  an  old.  hon- 
orable and  absolutely  essential  privilege. 
If  the  frank  did  not  exist,  something  like 
it  would  have  to  be  Invented  in  order 
to  facilitate  communication  between  the 
people  and  their  elected  representatives. 
The  volume  of  congressional  mall  has 
grown  heavier  in  recent  years  largely  be- 
cause people  are  better  informed  and 
are  taking  a  more  active  interest  in  the 
conduct  of  their  Government.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  Members  of  Congress  to 
answer  this  mail,  to  help  keep  their  con- 
stituents informed,  and  to  help  make 
possible  a  freer  and  franker  exchange 
of  views  between  constituent  and  repre- 
sentative could  not  be  fulfilled  without 
the  frank. 

Like  all  other  privileges  and  rights, 
however,  the  frank  can  be  abused. 
While  the  law  clearly  limits  the  use  of 
the  frank  to  matters  of  official  business, 
the  line  between  official  and  political 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw.  In  addi- 
tion, the  availability  of  the  frank  may 
tend  at  times  to  encourage  excessive  use 
of  the  mails. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  believe 
it  would  be  unwise  to  extend  the  frank- 
ing privilege  to  include  so-called  "junk 
mail."  Mail  addressed  simply  to  "Onccu- 
pant"  is  clearly  "junk  mail."  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  mail  is  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  qualify  for  the  frank  as  official 
business  it  should  be  individually  ad- 
dres.sed  The  added  time  and  expense 
of  individual  addresses  would  be  a 
healthy  deterrent  to  the  overly  generous 
use  of  the  frank. 

There  are  other  good  reasons,  Mi" 
Speaker,  for  opposing  the  extension  r*f 
the  franking  privilege.  Unless  it  can 
clearly  be  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the 


proper  conduct  of  Congress,  we  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  position  of  voting 
for  special  benefits  for  ourselves.  It  is 
a  matter  of  pKKjr  taste,  as  well  as  of  ques- 
tionable ethics,  for  Congress  to  award 
itself  special  privileges  unavailable  to 
ordinar>'  citizens — unless  those  privileges 
are  essential  for  the  performance  of  offi- 
cial, public  responsibilities  This  calls 
for  restraint,  good  judgment,  and  a  con- 
cern to  protect  the  integrity  of  Congress 
as  the  cornerstone  of  free,  responsible, 
and  representative  government. 

Those  who  urge  the  extension  of  the 
franking  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  so  on 
grounds  "that  representatives  of  urban 
areas  should  have  the  same  privileges 
now  available  to  representatives  of  rural 
areas  Speaking  for  myself,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  distinctly  urban  area.  I 
cannot  accept  this  argument,  nor  do  I 
believe  the  people  I  represent  would  ac- 
cept it. 

It  is  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  a  halt 
to  unwaiTanted  special  privilege,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  a  good  place 
to  stop  it 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Lindsay). 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
opposed  to  any  extension  of  the  franking 
privilege  to  'occupant  mall"  in  this 
manner.  Tlie  only  justification  that  has 
been  voiced  on  the  floor  of  the  House  In 
support  of  this  extension  is  to  equalize 
the  difference  between  rural  and  urban 
areas.  It  is  supposed  to  give  city  Con- 
gressmen the  same  privilege  now  enjoyed 
by  Congressmen  from  rural  areas  to  send 
out  mail  addressed  "occupant."  I  rep- 
resent a  solidly  urban  area.  I  carmot 
speak  for  districts  other  than  my  own, 
but  I  assiu-e  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  people  of  my  district  are  not 
interested  in  receiving  occupant  mail, 
and  I  am  not  interested  in  sending  it  out. 
I  support  the  motion  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  previous  position  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Cannon). 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  5 
minutes.  I  hope  to  take  only  3  min- 
utes or  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  institution  was  es- 
tablished by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  John  Adams,  and  their  imme- 
diate associates. 

It  was  not  estabhshed  for  the  benefit 
of  Congressmen.  It  is  not  intended  to 
be  used  today  for  the  benefit  of  Con- 
gressmen. The  purpose  for  which  it  was 
established  and  the  sole  purpose  for 
which  it  was  instituted  was  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  receive  from  their  Con- 
gressmen an  accounting  of  that  Con- 
gressman's stewardship.  That  is  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted  and 
that  is  the  purpose  for  which  the  com- 
mittee proposes  it  shall  continue  to  be 
used. 

When  the  Constitution  was  first  pro- 
mulgated there  was  general  agreement 
abroad  that  democracy  was  an  imprac- 
ticable dream.  No  government  by  the 
common  people  had  ever  been  tried.  It 
could  not  work. 


Most  of  the  people  were  backwoods- 
men. They  could  not  understand  civic 
problems.  As  soon  as  WashUigton  died 
a  man  on  horseback  would  move  in  with 
firing  squads  and  that  would  be  the  end 
of  democracy. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  themselves  were 
apprehensive.  They  realized  the  sound- 
ness of  that  argument. 

They  approached  it,  as  you  know,  in 
three  ways. 

In  the  first  place  they  established  the 
little  red  schoolhouse. 

In  the  second  place  they  gave  the  local 
newspapers  free  postage. 

And  in  the  third  place  they  instituted 
the  frank. 

That  was  more  than  150  years  ago. 
It  has  been  all  these  years  a  part  of  our 
American  system  of  government.  It  is 
one  of  the  means  by  which  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  survived. 

Our  fonn  of  government  could  not 
have  lived  without  the  school,  without 
the  newspaper,  and  without  the  frank. 
The  voters  must  know  what  the  issues 
are.  They  must  know  the  po.sition  of 
their  Representative  in  order  to  know 
whether  they  should  vote  for  or  against 
him.  And  whether  they  should  vote  to 
support  the  administration  or  oppxase  it. 

Mr.  TABEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Is  it  not  true  there  is  an 
appropriation  made  every  year  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  pay  for  the  use 
of  the  frank  by  the  Congres'^men? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Oh.  yes,  we  could  not 
keep  in  touch  with  our  constituents.  We 
could  not  answer  our  congressional  mail. 
if  we  did  not  have  the  frank.  This  biU 
does  not  expand  it.  This  merely  pre- 
serves the  frank  as  we  have  preserved 
the  schools  and  free  distribution  of  news- 
papers. I  am  certain  the  gentleman  is 
not  opposed  to  any  of  the  three. 

For  more  than  150  years  Congressmen 
have  had  this  right.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  report  to  their  constituents,  and 
this  is  why  it  should  be  continued — in  the 
city  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

The  essential  thing  here — and  the 
thing  so  many  seem  to  misunderstand  is 
that  the  frank  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
constituent  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Congressman. 

It  is  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
stituent. It  is  to  enable  the  voter  to 
exercise  his  right  of  citizenship — to  en- 
able the  American  citizen  to  intelligently 
exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  Many  are 
today  just  as  lacking  in  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Congress  as  were  the 
citizens  of  1789.  They  are  the  people 
benefited  by  the  frank  rather  than  the 
Congressman.  They  are  the  people  for 
whom  it  was  first  established  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, we  appropriated  this  year 
$3,269,000  to  pay  for  the  mail  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  So  by  this  legis- 
lation, we  are  not  contributing  one 
penny  to  the  deficit 


Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  still 
gives  the  local  newspapers  free  postage. 
We  still  have  free  schools.  It  is  only  the 
frank  the  lobbyists  are  trying  to  prosti- 
tute to  their  own  private  gain. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  these  three 
items  they  have  attempted  to  circum- 
scribe. A  department  seeks  to  arbi- 
trarily dictate  a  new  and  alien  policy 
from  that  established  by  the  men  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  and  then  used  the 
frank  to  make  it  work. 

It  seeks  to  deny  the  use  of  a  right  the 
Congress  has  exercised  for  more  tlian 
150  years.  And  while  it  seeks  to  prevent 
you  from  writing  in  this  manner  to  your 
city  constituents,  it  is  strange  that  it 
does  not  place  the  same  inhibition  on 
our  country  constituents.  The  thing  is 
utterly  illogical  and  unreasonable. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  one  question.  If  this  is 
so  important,  why  was  it  not  put  in  the 
bill  last  year  in  the  Post  Office  appropri- 
ation? Why  do  you  pick  out  an  elec- 
tion year? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  will  explain  t^  the 
gentleman  how  this  originated.  I  send 
out  to  all  of  my  constituents  a  list  of 
farm  bulletins.  In  order  to  comply  with 
this  absurd  order  by  the  Department  I 
had  to  hire  three  additional  clerks  and 
yet.  after  all  this  useless  and  unnecessary 
trouble  and  expense,  hundreds  of  them 
came  back.  Under  the  old  system — un- 
der the  original  use  of  the  frank — every 
family  would  have  received  one.  It  was 
a  pure  economic  waste. 

The  Government  has  spent  vast  sums 
of  money  to  provide  these  bulletins. 

They  are  prepared  after  exhaustive  re- 
search by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scientists  of  the  day.  All  this  is  wasted — 
and  all  the  money  used  in  printing  them 
is  wasted  if  they  cannot  be  delivered. 

I  also  discovered  to  my  astonishment, 
that  it  places  an  additional  burden  on 
the  carrier  and  is  more  expensive  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  * 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  is  so  economical 
and  if  it  is  not  going  to  cost  anything. 

and  it  is  so  economical 

Mr.  CANNON.  More  economical  than 
the  method  they  now  have. 

Mr.  GROIIS.  All  right,  if  it  is  more 
economical,  why  not  extend  it  to  all 
third-class  mail? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  'Something  has 
been  said  about  junk  mail.  But  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  junk  mail.  I  have 
never  considered  the  speech  of  any  Con- 
gressman as  junk. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Devine]. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cen- 
sus last  week  indicated  676.000  people 
in  my  district,  all  in  one  county,  a  ma- 


jority of  which  is  the  capital  city  of 
Ohio.  Columbus.  Obviously  this  is  pri- 
marily a  metropolitan  area.  The  people 
in  my  district  do  not  want  to  be  both- 
ered with  having  their  mail  boxes  loaded 
with  "occupant"  mail,  from  Congress  or 
otherwise,  and  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
and  I  think  the  House  should  recede  from 
its  previous  position. 

Mr.  GARY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  GUBSER.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  previously  that  the  Congress  an- 
nually, in  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill,  appropriates  in  excess  of  $3  million 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  so-called  franking 
privilege.  In  order  that  this  may  be 
clear  to  the  public,  if  we  might  rephrase 
this  in  another  way.  we  know  that  in 
private  business  the  employees  of  that 
business  are  furnished  postage  in  the 
form  of  postage  stamps.  Suppose  that 
Congress,  instead  of  using  the  franking 
privilege,  were  to  give  each  Member  as 
an  office  expense  an  allotment  for  the 
purchase  of  postage  stamps,  and  then 
place  each  Member  to  the  trouble  of  af- 
fixing a  stamp  to  each  letter,  would  that 
cause  any  difference  at  all  in  the  so- 
called  postal  deficit  or  in  the  cost  of 
running  the  Congress? 

Mr  GARY.  None  whatever,  except 
the  cost  of  printing  the  stamps  and  the 
administrative  cost  of  processing  the 
mail.  We  do  not  have  to  use  stamps 
now.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  that 
would  have  to  be  handled  in  a  legislative 
bill.  We  are  considering  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  we  cannot  include  legisla- 
tion of  that  kind  in  an  appropriation 
bill.  It  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  In  other  words,  it  is  an 
office  expense  of  Congress  which  we  now 
authorize  by  law. 
Mr.  GARY.  That  is  true. 
I  promise  you  I  will  not  take  all  the 
time,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  that 
I  want  to  bring  out  about  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  never  heard  anything 
more  misrepresented.  I  have  never  seen 
such  a  temi>est  in  a  teapot. 

This  amendment  does  not  do  a  thing. 
Just  let  me  read  it  to  you.  The  figure 
immediately  preceding  it  is  $3,125  mil- 
Uon  for  the  operation  of  the  Post  Office. 
This  amendment  simply  says,  "including 
expenses  of  delivery  to  postal  patrons  of 
mail  matter  under  congressional  frank 
as  now  authorized  by  law." 

It  does  not  change  the  law.  It  simply 
indicates  to  the  Postmaster  General 
that  we  do  not  want  him  as  an  executive 
officer  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the 
manner  in  which  we  as  Congressmen 
shall  mail  our  letters. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  pentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  thrre  i.=  nc  need  lor 
it.  are  we  not  openm.s  ourseh  es  to 
ridicule? 
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Mr  GARY,  I  did  not  say  there  was 
no  need  for  it.  I  simply  said  it  does  not 
change  the  law,  I  do  sav  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  indicate  to  the  Pastmastf^r 
General  that  we  do  no:  w.mt  him  cir- 
cumscribing our  rights  by  a  bureaucratic 
fiat 

Mr  CONTE  Would  it  not  in  fact. 
not  this  committee,  but  some  subsequent 
committee  who  handles  the  postal 
budget,  force  him.  through  pressure,  be- 
cause he  has  to  go  to  that  committee 
for  his  budpet,  to  agree  on  this  mail  for 
Congressmen ' 

Mr  GARY.  I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  any  -.v  jrse  than  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral forcing  us  through  his  bureaucratic 
fiat  to  send  mail  a  certain  way  and  tell- 
ing us  how  we  shall  use  our  franking 
privilf^et'  which  is  granted  to  us  by  law; 
and  tnat  is  what  is  being  done  now. 

We  do  not  seek  to  change  the  law;  we 
leavc'  It  discretionary-  with  him,  but  we 
indicate  to  him  that  we  want  to  handle 
our  mail  as  we  see  fit  and  if  a  Congress- 
man wants  to  send  his  mail  to  his  con- 
stituents without  addressing  it.  I  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  do  it.  It  is 
dor.e  by  Congressmen  addressing  their 
ruiu'.  constituents;  why  should  we  not  be 
privileged  to  use  it  for  constituents  in 
city  area-s^  This  simply  equalizes  the 
matter  as  between  Members  of  Congress. 
Thf're  IS  absolutely  no  question  of  junk 
mail  involved,  as  my  Chairman  has  so 
frankly  -aid  I  certainly  would  not 
cla.ssify  as  junk  mail  anything  that  a 
Congressman  would  send  out. 

There  is  no  question  of  campaign  mail 
involved  because  I  say  to  you  that  if  a 
Member  of  Congress  is  sending  out  cam- 
paign material  under  his  franking  priv- 
ilege he  is  violating  the  law.  We  are 
given  the  franking  privilege  for  oflBcial 
mail.  ofiBcial  mail  alone,  and  not  per- 
sonal marl  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
have  always  operated  my  campaign  from 
a  separate  office  so  that  accusations  of 
misvLse  cannot  be  made  against  me.  I 
try.  m  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil.  But 
certainly  the  amendment  does  not  ap- 
ply to  junk  mail.  It  does  not  apply  to 
campaian  ma.l  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
as  Members  u:  Congre.ss  should  permit 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
to  dictate  to  us  as  to  how  we  shall  handle 
our  official  mail. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yi^ld'' 

Mr   G.ARY      I  yield. 

Mr  GROSS.  Did  a  single  Member  of 
Congre.ss  appear  before  your  committee 
m  support  of  this  proposal? 

Mr    GARY      No 

Mr    GROSS      Not   a  single  Member'' 

Mr    GARY.      No 

Mr  GROSS  Then  thert  was  no  great 
demand  for  it, 

Mr  GARY.  That  i^  a  question  A 
member  of  the  committee'  sponsored  the 
language  and  we  saw  no  objection  to 
it  I  see  no  objection  to  it  now,  and  I 
ask  the  Members  of  the  House  to  sustain 
the  committee  on  this  point. 

Mr  PASSMAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GARY,     I  yield. 


Mr  PA-^S.M.^N  On  previous  occa- 
siorLs  the  H  >use  did  supF>ort  the  com- 
mittee, did  It  not? 

Mr  GARY.  That  is  correct. 
Let  me  say  that  this  is  the  only  point 
in  the  Treasury-Post  Office  bill  that  now 
remains  undecided.  The  conference  re- 
port has  been  accepted  by  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  and  this  is  the  only 
question  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GARY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  P  \SSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Members  who  feel  it  may  be  an  imposi- 
tion on  their  constituents  may  still  ad- 
dress their  mail  individually  if  they  so 
desire? 

Mr.  GARY.  That  is  certainly  true. 
This  simply  '-^aves  it  to  the  Congress- 
man rather  than  the  Postmaster  General 
as  to  how  he  shall  send  his  mail. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Did  any  Member 
from  a  rural  district  appear  before  your 
committee  and  ask  to  discontinue  dis- 
tributing mail  this  way? 

Mr.  GARY.  No  one  did  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  rural  districts  are 
employing  this  method  to  distribute  ag- 
ricultural bulletins  and  other  official 
publications. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You 
have  been  talking  about  special  privi- 
leges for  Congressmen  having  rural  dis- 
tricts. Do  I  have  a  rural  district?  There 
is  hardly  a  Member  on  the  floor  who 
does  not  have  a  rural  district,  yet  a  ma- 
jority of  his  votes  come  from  the  cities, 
even  though  he  has  farmers.  That  is 
my  case. 

Mr.  GARY.  Yet  he  cannot  communi- 
cate with  his  constituents  in  the  city  in 
the  same  manner  that  he  is  permitted  to 
communicate  with  his  constituents  in 
the  rural  districts. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And  not- 
withstanding the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]. 
they  tell  me  that  it  is  junk  mail — and  I 
do  not  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  GARY.  This  has  no  reference  to 
junk  mail  unless  you  want  to  classify 
the  mail  sent  out  by  Members  of  the 
Congress  as  junk.  I  will  not  do  it.  I 
have  too  high  resjject  for  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  classify  their  mail  as 

Mr  HOFFM.-XN  f  Michigan  I  do 
not  classify  it  that  way  either,  but  some 
constituents,  even  from  my  district,  tell 
me  they  get  junk  mail  from  Congress- 
men.   They  call  it  junk. 

Over  and  above  all  that,  our  reputa- 
tion b»'-:ng  what  it  is — not  our  character. 
our  r-  i-'i'a^^:  >n — I  am  careful  to  make 
that  dl,^:. notion —does  not  the  gentle- 
man tliink  'Af^  nef-d  a  little  protection 
now  "> 

Mr  GARY  I  do  not  think  this  will 
hurt  anvbofivs  reputation.  If  I  thought 
my  re;)utat,  ,'n  depended  on  this  bill  I 
would  ff'el  It  was  very  shaky 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  The 
reputation  of  ni^  ^st  of  u.s  is  the  highest, 
but  sometimes  mistakenly  thpy  do  not 
judge  us  quite  right 


Mr.  GARY.    Why? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Because 
we  take  so  many  special  privileges. 

Mr.  GARY.  It  is  because  the  people 
are  misinformed  by  the  press,  as  they 
have  been  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Maybe 
but  what  about  the  newspaper  reports 
about  expenses  abroad  and  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds?  Has  the  gentleman 
read  about  that? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  have  read  about  that, 
and  I  think  it  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. Perhaps  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  impropriety  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  I  condemn 
that  as  much  as  anybody  in  this  House. 
So  far  as  my  own  traveling  expenses  are 
concerned,  anybody  can  look  at  them  at 
any  time  they  want  to.  but  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  set  myself  up  as  a  judge  and  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  morals  of  the  other 
Members  of  Congress.  They  are  re- 
spwnsible  to  their  constituents  as  I  am  to 
mine. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  testimony  to  indicate  that 
there  would  be  any  more  handling  by 
this  system'' 

Mr.  GARY.     None  whatever. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
average  Member  of  Congress  would  use 
just  as  many  letters  whether  they  are 
addressed  individually  and  delivered  In- 
dividually, and  is  it  not  true  that  the 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  appeared 
before  our  committee  and  on  page  8  of 
the  transcript  the  chairman  asked  this 
question : 

Is  It  not  cheaj>er  aa  far  as  the  Post  Office 
Department  Is  concerned  to  L^ve  maU  in  this 
manner? 

Mr.  Sessions  Yes.  I  think  there  Is  no 
question  about  that. 

If  we  want  to  face  it  squarely  and  take 
the  word  of  the  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  we  will  save  money  to  the  tax- 
payers by  f>ermltting  them  to  use  "occu- 
pant" rather  than  address  It, 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
vote  "no"  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  How  can  we 
expect  the  public  to  have  respect  for  us 
when  we  do  not  have  respect  for  our- 
selves? This  is  a  privilege  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  had  since  Benja- 
min Franklin's  time,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  stand  by  and  permit  either  the  Post- 
master General  or  any  Member  of  the 
other  body  deprive  me  of  this  privilege, 
even  though  I  have  never  used  it  in  my 
years  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  when  tins 
matter  came  up  during  general  debate 


of  the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropri- 
ation bill  I  spoke  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  I  Mrs.  Chtjrch].  I  made 
the  observation  at  the  time  that  the 
division  vote  was  strictly  on  party  lines 
with  Republicans  favoring  the  amend- 
ment and  Democrats  opposing  it.  Today 
we  find  the  same  situation  developing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  somewhat  in- 
trigued with  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Gue- 
ser].  In  a  quick  computation  I  have 
broken  down  some  illuminating  figures. 
If  we  take  the  full  amount  of  $3,269,000 
for  postage  for  the  legislative  branch 
and  break  it  down  in  equal  shares  for 
every  House  Member  and  five  times  as 
much  for  each  Senator  we  would  find 
each  of  us  in  the  House  getting  $3,483 
and  each  Senator  getting  $17,440.  If  we 
divide  this  further  into  4-cent  first-class 
stamps  we  find  each  House  Member 
could  mail  87.200  pieces  each  year  and 
our  brethren  of  the  other  body  could 
mail  436.000  pieces  a  year. 

You  may  want  to  refer  to  these  fl.5ures 
to  determine  whether  your  mailings  are 
below  or  above  the  average  and  how 
much. 

The   previous   question   was  ordered. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
W.^lterI.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TABER.  Is  not  the  parliamentary 
situation  this:  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hoffman!  has  offered  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  asked  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question.  The  parliamentary 
situation  is  this:  We  first  vote  on  the 
question  of  receding,  and  if  that  carries 
we  can  vote  on  the  other  part  of  the 
motion? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  the 
question  of  concurrence? 

Mr.    TABER.      Yes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TABER.  If  the  motion  to  recede 
Is  not  agreed  to.  then  that  is  the  end 
of  it? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  No. 
The  vote  then  would  be  on  the  motion 
to  adhere. 

Mr.  TABER.    To  adhere,  that  is  right. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hoffman  1. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  will  the  House  recede  from 
its  disagreement  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  90.  noes  112. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.! 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-one  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  235,  nays  164,  not  voting  32, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1471 

YEAS— 235 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addonlzio 

Albert 

Alger 

Allen 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Arends 
Ahhmore 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ay  res 
BaKer 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barry 
Bass.  N.H. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mlcli. 
Bentley 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boiton 
Bosch 
Bow 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Budge 
Burke.  Ky. 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahin 
Canfleld 
Cederbcrg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
Coad 
Coffin 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cook 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curti.s.  Mass. 
Curtis.  Mo. 
D  igue 
Daniels 
Dercunian 
E>erwln8kl 
Devine 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Dorn.N.Y 
Dorn, S  C 
Dowdy 
DwTer 
Farbst*ln 
Felghan 
Fenton 
Pino 


Alexander 
Andrews 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Bailey 
Ban- 
Barrett 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Blltch 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonner 
BoyKin 
Brademas 


Fl.sher 

Flynn 

Foley 

Ford 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton 

Oavin 

George 

Glalmo 

Glllwrt 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Green.  Oreg. 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagen 

Halev 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Harmon 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hebert 

H^chler 

Henderson 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Irwln 

Jackson 

Jen.«^en 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Md 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Judd 

K\stenmeler 

Kearns 

Keith 

KUburn 

King.  Utah 

Knox 

Kowalskl 

Kyi 

Lafore 

Laird 

Langen 

Lntta 

I*nnon 

Levering 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Mcculloch 

Mcttonough 

McDowell 

McOlnlry 

McGovern 

Mclntlre 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

MaiHlard 

Martin 

Mason 

Matthews 

Meader 

Mever 

Michel 

MUler,  Clem 

Milliken 

Mil.' 

Minshall 

Moeller 

NAYS— 164 

Brewster 

Brooks,  La. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Brown,  Ga. 

Brown,  Mo. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cannon 

Carnahan 

Casey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Cooley 


Monagan 

Moore 

Morris,  N.Mex. 

Morrison 

Moulder 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

O'Brien.  NY. 

OKonskl 

Oliver 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pfost 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Preston 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Ray 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Rce.s,  Kans. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Roush 

St  George 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Snort 

Slier 

Simpson 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

ToUefson 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhaufer 

Wampler 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

We«tland 

Wharton 

Widnall 

Wlir.ams 

Wilson 

Winstead 

Wlthrow 

Woll 

Wr  ght 

Tounger 


Daddarlo 

Da%-ls.  Ga. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

EniloU 

Everett 

Evins 


Fallon 

Fascell 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Forand 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Friedel 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hardy 

Har^s 

Havs 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

Iiiouye 

Jannan 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kee 

Kllday 

Kllgore 


P. 


J 


King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kitchln 

Kluczynski 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Leslnskl 

L;bonatl 

Loser 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

M'idden 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Miller, 

Oeoree, 
Mitchell 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Mori^an 

Moss 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nix 

Norrell 

OBrlen.  111. 

OHara,  111. 

OHara.  Mich. 

ONelll 

Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

PUcher 

Pinion 

Porter 

Powell 

Price 


Prokop 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Ro5^tenkowskl 

Rutherford 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shlplev 

Bikes 

Slsk 

Spence 

8u  llvan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Vinson 

Walter 

Wh-.tener 

Whitten 

Wier 

Yates 

Yoiing 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Alford 

Anfuso 

Harden 

Bowles 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Downing 

Durham 

EdT>o:~.dson 

Frazler 

Gallagher 


NOT  VOTING— 32 
Healey  Morris,  Okla. 


He-s 

Kelly 

Keogh 

McCormack 

McSween 

Magnuson 

May 

Merrow 

^tetcalf 

Miller.  N.Y. 


Multer 
Mumma 
Smith.  Va. 
Steed 

Taylor 

Thompson,  La. 
Tuck 

Walnwright 
Willis 


So  the  motion  to  recede  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Taj'lor. 
Mr  Durham  with  Mr.  Waln^Tlght. 
Mr.  Frazler  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Mumma. 
Mr.  Bowles  with  Mr.  Merrow. 
Mr   Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr    Mil- 
ler of  New  York 

Mr  Willis  with  Mr.  Hess. 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  BECK- 
WORTH,  and  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Temiessee 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  POAGE.  Mr  HA- 
LEY. Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  RHODES  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  JOHNSON  of 
Maryland  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  pend- 
ing is,  Shall  the  House  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment? 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL   APPROPRIATION 
BILL,   1961 

^!:  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  12740>  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
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ending  June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  pending  thai  motion,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl 
and  myself 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa-s? 

There  was  nn   objection 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  lUself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR  12740  w.th 
Mr    P^'R»vD  m  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  Li!l  was  dispensed   with. 

Mr.  TH'  MAS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
mvself  3  min  ;te< 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  been  authorized 
to  announce  to  the  House  that  this  will 
be  the  last  appropriation  bill  for  this 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  you  today 
the  final  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
that  contains  some  30  items,  the  smallest 
supplemental  bill  I  have  seen  in  year?^ 

The  budget  estimate  was  about  $135 
million  The  committee,  after  pending 
some  time  m  -tudying  the  matter  care- 
fully, recomm-nds  lor  your  consideration 
in  round  figures  a  bill  of  about  $50  mil- 
lion. In  other  words,  it  has  reduced 
the  bill  by  $85  million  below  the  budget 
estimate^.  It  has  been  reduced  about 
two- thirds. 

As  I  say  there  are  a  good  many  items 
in  here  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  too 
much  that  would  cause  trouble  There 
are  some  items  affecting  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia.  I  notice  the  local  press  states 
that  the  Congress  is  trying  to  close  down 
the  .schools:  but  about  the  same  time 
last  year  we  were  going  to  close  down  the 
schools,  fire  the  schoolteachers,  then  fire 
the  policemen,  then  close  down  all  social 
security  facilities,  and  so  forth.  But 
when  the  year  wound  up  they  had  a 
surplus  of  around  $2  million. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  reason  so  many  re- 
duction.'; ha'.»  b*>>'n  made  in  this  bill  is 
becau-e  we  frankly  felt  that  many  were 
not  properly  supplemental  items  and 
they  .should  go  over  until  next  year  and 
let  the  regular  subcommittees  handle 
them  The  District  of  Columbia  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  priorities  for  construc- 
tion, and  the  committee  suggested  they 
couid  build  anythms;  thev  want,  any- 
thin,^  they  submit,  but  just  use  their  own 
money  and  do  not  create  any  overruns. 
Thev  wanted  an  additional  $7  milli  n  of 
appropri.ited  fund.s  from  the  Federal 
Trea.-^un,-  to  bnng  the  payment  up  to  $32 
mil.icn  We  have  already  given  them  a 
contribution  of  $25  million  They  have 
about  $2  5  million  of  their  own.  with  au- 
thority to  increase  some  real  estate  taxes. 

There  is  another  item  in  here  concern- 
ing the  Chantiliy  airport  .sewer  and  I 
must  mention  that  to  you  That  i  for 
the  new  airport  here  that  is  going  to 
serve  the  Nation.     This  item   was  sub- 


mitted over  a  year  ago  with  tw.^  or  three 
alternative  plans,  and  the  one  that  makes 
the  most  serksc.  the  one  that  will  avoid 
further  pollution  of  the  water  supply  of 
the  Dustnct  of  Columbia,  in  round  fig- 
ures is  around  $44  million.  That  was 
the  engineering  estimate.  Our  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl 
really  took  the  lead  in  the  matter,  and  he 
ha;  worked  long  and  hard  on  it,  and  I 
think  after  some  8  or  9  months'  work  he 
has  come  up  with  a  plan  that  has  t>een 
approved  by  the  Congress.  The  upshot 
is  that  our  colleague  has  saved  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  a  tidy  little 
sum  of  about  $40  million.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  day's  work.  The  item  here 
is  a  $2,700,000  contribution  from  the  tax- 
payers, the  big  sewer  line  will  be  paid  for 
by  the  u.sers.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  about  it  that  the  rate  of  return 
from  the  sewer  will  pay  for  itself.  The 
contract  will  be  40  years,  but  it  will  pay 
for  itself  easily  in  20. 

If  there  are  any  questions.  I  am  sure 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
be  glad  to  an.'^wer  them 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  under'-tand  cor- 
rectly that  the  State  E>epartment.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  got  $835,000  for 
liquor  and  entertainment  in  the  regular 
appropriation  bill,  asked  for  thirty-some 
thou-^and  dollars  m  this  bilP  Did  they 
get  the  money  in  any  of  these  lump-sum 
api.ropriaticn  ? 

Mr.  ROONEY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
distinguished  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  answer  is  a  defi- 
nite "No." 

Mr   GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Not  one  penny 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  bill  that 
comes  before  the  House  today  is  a  good 
bill.  There  have  been  substantial  re- 
ductions made  in  most  of  the  items, 
particularly  in  the  starting  of  new  proj- 
ects and  new  employees  in  the  various 
departments. 

Reference  has  been  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr  Thomas],  relative  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation, 
and  I  must  admit  that  this  gives  me 
some  concern.  There  are  a  number  of 
items  in  here  that  probably  contain 
things  that  should  be  done,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  face  up  to  it.  Perhaps 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  does  not  have  a  representative 
in  this  body  that  could  bring  these  mat- 
ters to  the  proper  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. Certainly,  if  they  had  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congre.ss.  that  representa- 
tive would  point  out  that  most  of  the 
items  in  this  bill  were  not  proper  items 
for  a  deficiency  bill. 

I  have  before  me  the  justifications. 
Here  i.s  an  item  for  a  new  junior  high 
school,  $2,600,000.  There  are  items  for 
many  new  buildings,  completely  new 
starts  that  have  been  justified  and  which 


should  not  come  to  a  defleienej  sub- 
committee without  sufBcloat  Jurtlllem- 
tion.     They  should  be  In  the  regular  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  the  day  will  come  when 
these  budgets  will  be  presented  by  some- 
one who  perhaps  has  some  standing  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr 
ThomasI  also  made  reference  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Dulles  Airport  sewer 
question,  and  the  matter  of  the  cleaning 
up  of  the  Potomac  I  appreciate  his 
reference  to  my  part  in  that  I  may  say 
that  If  It  were  not  for  the  coof>eration  of 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  from  Vir- 
ginia Mr  Smith  and  Mr  Broyhill,  It 
would  not  have  been  ea«:y  to  work  it  out; 
and  to  those  two  gentlemen  from  Vir- 
ginia much  of  the  credit  must  go  in  the 
working  out  of  this  very  serious  matter 
of  the  pollution  of  the  Potomac  River 

Mr  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time 

Mr  THOMAS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  'Mr    Matthews]. 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  Mr  Chairman,  at 
the  appropriate  time  I  Intend  very  hum- 
bly and  very  prayerfully,  to  offer  an 
amendment.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  my  distinguished.  Intellectual 
leader,  and  my  athletic  leader  will  help 
me  a  little  bit  with  it.  and  if  he  would.  I 
would  bestow  upon  him  the  highest  ac- 
colade of  all  and  call  him  my  spiritual 
leader,  if  he  will  help  me  to  correct  an 
Injustice  that  I  know  he  does  not  want  to 
be  meted  out  upon  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
not  cost  any  money.  It  will  merely  give 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  op- 
portunity to  try  to  find  $500,000  of 
money  that  they  have  not  spent  this  year 
to  build  an  entomology  laboratory,  for 
which  there  was  a  budget  request.  It 
was  In  the  President's  budget.  Mr  Chair- 
man. And  it  was  the  only  request  In  the 
Presidents  budget  for  facilities  of  this 
kind.  And  yet.  when  we  finally  passed 
the  original  appropriation  bills,  millions 
of  dollars  were  appropriated  for  similar 
facilities.  I  know  that  this  Committee 
will  not  be  unfair  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  deny  him  his  laboratory, 
when  some  of  you  have  received  so  much. 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  to  answer  a  question 
by  my  beloved  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,  to  whom  I  yield  now 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 
I  note  on  page  10  of  the  committee  re- 
port, there  is  an  item  under  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  of  $150,000.  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  could  tell  me  whether 
this  has  reference  to  a  program  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  .seeking  to  estab- 
lish more  accurate  data  on  the  origin 
of  export  trade  within  this  country, 

Mr  THOMAS  We  could  very  well 
call  that  the  handiwork  of  our  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  fMr.  Cor- 
FTNl  This  deals  primarily  and  exclu- 
sively with  the  export  business.  It  ha.s 
nothing  to  do  with  the  processing  of 
census  pajsers.  It  has  to  do  with 
exports. 

Mr.  COFFIN      I  thank  the  gentleman 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Jonas], 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  make  a  comment  with  ref- 
erence to  the  action  of  our  committee. 
In  an  editorial  published  in  the  local 
morning  newspaper  yesterday,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  now  speak- 
ing w.as  chastised  and  accused  of  "scold- 
ing" the  representatives  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  came  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  because  of  that  and  because 
of  what  transpired  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  in  order  to  set  the  record  straight. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  all  Members 
of  this  Committee  know,  we  have  before 
the  Committee  this  afternoon  not  a  reg- 
ular appropriation  bill  but  a  supplemen- 
tal bill  containing  deficiency  items. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  al- 
ready well  said,  we  have  scrutinized  all 
of  these  requests  from  the  standpoint  of 
whether  they  are  proper  deficiency  items 
that  should  come  before  our  Committee 
or  if  they  more  properly  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  regular  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House. 

May  I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  read- 
ing of  the  interrogation  of  the  witnesses 
who  sought  to  justify  the  $100,000  item 
for  the  repair  of  a  street  did  not  indicate 
that  the  gentleman  now  speaking  under- 
took to  scold  them  at  all.  He  inquired 
how  long  this  street  had  been  in  need  of 
repair,  and  the  answer  was  that  it  had 
never  been  repaired  since  it  was  origi- 
nally laid  out.  and  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  known  since  1957  that  the 
residents  of  the  area  wanted  the  street 
paved.  All  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  did  was  point  out  to  the  witness 
that  our  special  subcommittee  deals 
with  deficiency  items  and  that  this  par- 
ticular project  should  come  up  in  regular 
order  before  a  regular  committee  instead 
of  one  dealing  with  emergency  matters. 

Then  further  on  in  the  editorial  the 
writer  made  some  caustic  comments 
about  other  Members  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding the  Speaker,  in  referring  to  an 
item  in  this  bill  on  page  10  which  pro- 
vides $5  million  for  the  acquisition  of  two 
blocks  east  of  the  Old  House  OflSce  Build- 
ing here  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  did  not  vote 
to  include  this  item  in  the  bill  in  the 
subcommittee.  In  fact.  I  opposed  it 
there.  I  opposed  it  in  the  full  committee 
and  offered  an  amendment  to  strike  it. 

My  purpose  now  is  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk,  and  when  the  bill  is  read  for 
amendment  I  shall  offer  that  amend- 
ment, which  proposes  to  strike  the  $5 
million  item  for  the  acquisition  of  this 
property.  Under  the  5-minute  rule  I  will 
explain  my  reasons  for  offering  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  dollarwise  this  is  probably  one  of 
the  smallest  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bills  to  come  before  the  House  in 
recent  years,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  not  rich  in  a  few  places.  One 
of  them  Is  the  item  that  the  gentleman 


from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas!  was 
Just  referring  to,  the  land  purchase  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  the  other  is  something 
that  has  been  rather  dear  to  my  heart 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  is  the 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  is  in  this  bill 
for,  as  I  understand  it.  an  additional 
$2,953,000.  It  is  my  further  under- 
standing that  there  was  $1,600,000  for 
this  project  in  the  regular  appropriation 
bill. 

My  question  to  someone  on  the  com- 
mittee is,  What  emergency  has  developed 
at  St.  Louis  to  require  almost  $3  million 
in  addition  to  the  $1,600,000  previously 
appropriated? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  In  answer  to  your 
question,  I  would  say  that  I  see  no 
emergency.  I  see  no  emergency  what- 
ever. When  the  Department  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  on  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  committee  granted  every  dollar  that 
the  administration  asked  for.  We  were 
told  by  the  Department  that  they 
agreed  with  that  request  and  we  were 
told  that  the  President  needs  it.  About 
a  month  after  that,  we  were  accused  of 
being  a  spending  Congress.  We  were 
told  that  we  went  higher  than  what  the 
President  wanted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  did  not 
ask  for  this  extra  money.  The  Congress 
gave  them  every  dime  that  they  asked 
for  in  the  budget.  Then  a  month  or 
two  after  that,  they  came  in  with  the 
President's  request  and  asked  for  $2 
million  and  some  odd  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  this  emergency  or  this  monu- 
ment. I  say  now  that  when  that  bill 
first  came  to  the  Congress,  it  was  to 
build  that  monument,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it  down  there,  w^hen  they 
balanced  the  budget  and  that  is  how  it 
was  sneaked  through  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  It  was  on  condition 
that  they  balance  the  budget.  Now 
what  do  we  see  coming  in  here?  They 
have  this  here  today  as  an  emergency 
measure;  in  fact,  this  should  never  be 
here  at  all.  and  if  I  had  my  way  about  It, 
it  would  not  be  here.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa — you  are  100  per- 
cent correct  in  asking  the  question. 
What  is  it  doing  here? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  forthright  statement. 
I  know  how  he  feels  about  these  mat- 
ters for  time  after  time  he  has  warned 
the  House  not  to  initiate  these  costly 
projects.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  at  the  proper  time  I  will  offer  an 
amount  of  almost  $3  million  from  this 
amendment  to  strike  this  additional 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  answer  an  inquiry 
from  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  TMr.  Ashlet]. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  I  have  is  with  respect  to  the 


item  previously  mentioned  on  page  7  of 
the  report,  namely,  the  $5  million  for 
the  acquisition  of  two  squares  of  prop- 
erty located  south  of  Independence 
Avenue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds.  I  am  wondering  just  what 
exactly  this  property  is  intended  to  be 
used  for. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  great  probabili- 
ties are  that  it  will  be  used  in  2  or  3 
years  for  a  new  Library  building  that  we 
have  needed  desperately  for  2  years,  and 
for  which  in  the  next  3  to  5  years  you 
will  be  spending  no  less  than  $300,000  to 
$350,000  a  year  in  rental  fees  if  you  do 
not  build  the  building.  You  asked  me 
why  I  say  2  to  3  years.  The  property 
is  going  to  have  to  be  condemned.  The 
Department  of  Justice  will  do  it.  and  it 
cannot  ixjssibly  be  done  in  a  shorter 
time  than  that,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, and  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  property 
condemned. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  So  that  the  business- 
men who  will  be  affected  by  this  can,  on 
the  basis  of  your  best  judgment,  look 
forward  to  a  period  of  time  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  2  years? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  not  a  bad 
guess  and.  of  course,  it  is  a  guess,  but  I 
would  say  from  18  months  to  maybe  3 
years.  One  cannot  tell  exactly,  but  any- 
way I  would  say  2  years  is  a  fair  guess. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  There  has  been  some 
concern  on  the  part  of  these  business- 
men as  to  how  long  they  will  be  able  to 
continue  in  business  before  having  to 
vacate,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  response  to  these  questions. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan!. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
number  of  people  have  called  me  about 
this  proposed  additional  appropriation 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  agree 
with  the  chairman  that  these  school 
buildings  are  not  emergency  projects.  I 
wish  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and.  of  course,  I  do  not  mean  the  sub- 
committee having  jurisdiction  of  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  because 
you  do  not  handle  the  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  I  wish  you 
would  discontinue  making  appropria- 
tions without  authorizations.  During 
the  past  few  years,  they  have  appropri- 
ated funds  amounting  to  $400,000  and 
S500.000  for  traffic  studies  and  transit 
studies  and  for  other  items  of  that  type 
including  consultants  and  so  on  that 
have  not  been  authorized  by  our  legis- 
lative committee.  Now  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  increase  taxes  because  of  that 
sort  of  practice.  If  you  people  will  work 
with  us,  we  will  certainly  work  with  j'ou. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th'  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Heck- 
ler!. ^ 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
appropriation  bill  which  the  President 
signed  on  May  13,  1960,  funds  were  not 
included  for  10  positions  which  had 
been  requested  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
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a:  a  toUil  cost  of  51'"i0.rioO  Th-'  Tn- 
Stace  Airport  a:  Hintin^r.-n,  W  Va.,  is 
just  compl-:'tLn^  i  r>^-.v  "  :.::')!  :<iw— -  and 
adn^.mis'raiion  ou-duii;  -Aiiich  will  nu-an 
vast  :n:provements  in  safety  and  service 
to  the  entire  area  of  portions  of  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky  served  by 
the  Tri-State  Airport.  These  new  po- 
sitions for  the  Weather  Bureau  "f^^l  en- 
able the  estabUshment  of  the  weather 
station  at  the  Tri-State  Airport,  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good,  instead  of  keep- 
ing it  in  the  Post  Office  Building  in  Hunt- 
ington. The  p>ositions  will  also  provide 
for  carrying  on  the  very  impxirtant 
radiosonde  or  upper  air  station  work 
wnth  weather  balloons  by  the  Weather 
Bureau.  I  hope  that  approval  of  these 
positions  will  not  be  too  long  delayed, 
for  the  future  of  the  economy  of  this 
area  rests  in  large  part  on  the  expansion 
of  air  service  and  the  safety  which  these 
raea.^ures  will  produce.  West  Virginia 
has  been  much  in  the  news  lately.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  new 
awareness  that  we  are  ready,  willing 
and  able  to  exert  the  local  initiative  to 
move  forward  if  we  are  provided  with  a 
fair  break  vfrhen  it  comes  to  .<;uch  facili- 
ties as  I  have  described.  Therefore,  al- 
though these  10  positions  are  not  pro- 
vided in  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  I  trust  that  this  body  may  look 
with  favor  on  retaining  these  positions 
fr-  'h  ^  Weather  Bureau  if  the  other  body 
si.    ;   !  see  fit  to  include  them  in  the  bill. 

M-  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  reference  to  the  motion 
to  recommit  this  bill  and  to  instruct 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
strike  out  that  section  of  the  bill  under 
the  title  of  "Legislative  Branch"  from 
line  6  to  line  13.  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  if  this  section  was  enacted  into 
law  it  would  work  a  .severe  hardship  on 
those  who  are  presently  engaged  in 
business  in  the  real  estate  block  it  is 
now  proposed  to  take  for  expansion  of 
the  Congressional  Library. 

Many  of  the  businessmen  in  the  area 
affected  are  alarmed  because  they  felt 
that  they  would  be  evicted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment within  a  very  short  period  of 
time.  If  this  were  the  case.  I  would 
,,  be  compelled  to  vote  to  recommit  and 
strike  out  that  particular  section. 

However,  after  the  assurances  given 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  by  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  and 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  it  will  probably 
give  the  tenants  m  this  business  block 
at  least  2  to  3  years  or  so  to  re- 
locate. I  feel  that  the  Grovernment  will 
give  fair  opportunity  to  tc*ke  care  of 
their  affairs   and  suitably  relocate. 

The  assurances  that  compassion  and 
Justice  will  be  exercised  in  carrying  out 
the  mandate  of  this  legislation  will  go 
a  Ions:  way  toward  allaying  the  fears 
of  those  small  businessmen  whose  life 
savings  are  invested  in  these  businesses 
and  who  are  naturally  anxious  about 
their  future  prospects.  The  day  will 
comp  it  seems  assured,  when  this  block, 
btra  ;>e  of  its  close  proximity  to  the 
Capitol,  will  of  necessity  have  to  be  pur- 
chased  by   the   Federal   Government. 

Due  to  the  rapid  rise  In  real  estate 
prices  in  this  area  the  U.S.  Government 


car.  save  millions  of  dollars  by  making 
the  purchase  before  new  rises  occur  and 
It  IS  very  reasstu-ing  to  know  that  the 
worthy  industrious  tenants  in  this  area 
w.'.l  be  extended  fair,  reasonable  pro- 
tection. 

'I  v.'--  CHAIRMAN  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assfmbled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  supply  supplemental  appro- 
priations (this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act.  1961")  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes,  name!y: 

DEP\r;TMErrr  of  ACRicrn-TTTRE 
Agricultural  Research  Service 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For    an    additional    amount    for      Salaries 
and  expenses",   for   "Research".  $1,600,000. 

Mr  MATTHEWS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  is  at  the 
Clerk's  desk 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr  Matthews;  On 
page  2.  after  line   5.  Insert  the  following: 

"The  Secretary  of  An;rleu:ture  Is  author- 
ized to  use  not  to  exceed  (500.000  of  any 
unobligated  funds  appropriated  to  the  Ag- 
rlci-iltural  Research  Service  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960  for  the  construction  of  aa  Entomology 
Laboratory." 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  MATTHEWS  Mr  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  present  another  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

There  was  no  obiecticn. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  MATTKrws:  On 
pag*  2.  after  line  5.  Insert  the  following; 

"For  construetlon  of  an  Entomology  Lab- 
oratory, $500,000." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  my  beloved 
chairman 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  amenument  I 
offered  would  be  merely  to  permit  the 
use  of  $500,000  of  any  unobligated  funds 
to  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  building  of  an  ento- 
mology laboratory  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Florida.  Fearing  that  a 
point  of  order  would  be  made  against 
that,  I  had  no  other  course  left  but  to 
offer  a  brandnew  amendment,  which 
simply  says  for  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  instead  of  $1,500,000  the  sum  of 
$2  million.  This  is  done  by  adding  on 
page  2.  after  line  5.  the  following:  "For 
construction  of  an  Entomology  Labora- 
tory. $500,000." 

I  want  to  apologize  to  many  of  my 
friends  because  I  told  you  this  amend- 
ment   would    not   cost    you    any    more 


money.  If  my  first  amendment  had 
been  in  order  it  would  not  have.  Please 
forgive  that  error. 

I  would  like  you  to  vote  against  me  if 
you  think  I  have  mi.sled  you. 

This  amendment  means  so  much  to 
me  May  I  remind  you  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  recommended 
$900,000  in  their  1961  budget  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  new  facilities  for 
an  rntomology  laboratory  to  replace 
similar  facilities  now  located  at  Orlando. 
Fla 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr  THOMAS  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman  

Mr.  TABER.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr  M.«iTTHEWS.  I  have  yielded  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texa.s.  If  he  will 
permit  me,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Certainly 

Mr.  TABER.  The  $500,000  you  are 
putting  in  this  amendment  to  make  that 
$2  million  is  for  operation,  salaries  and 
expanse*.  It  does  not  cover  the  con- 
struction of  anything,  and  your  amend- 
ment would  not  accomplish  the  thing 
you  are  driving  at. 

Mr  MATTHEWS  Is  the  gentleman 
making  a  p>oint  of  order,  or  can  I 
have 

Mr  TABER.  The  language  is  not 
broad  enough  to  cover  anything  el.se. 

Mr  MATTHEWS  I  would  like  to  say 
to  my  beloved  friend  that  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve he  is  in  error.  I  have  checked  very 
carefully  on  this  language  and  I  find 
that  is  a  very  broad  item.  It  covers 
research  and  salaries  for  a  variety  of 
things  connected  with  the  control  of 
insects  The  entomology  laboratory  Ls 
for  nothing  but  control  of  insects.  It  is 
a  very  important  and  vital  matter.  It 
concerns  every  State  from  California  to 
Florida  and  from  Maine  to  Florida. 

I  believe,  sir.  that  this  language  Is 
sufficiently  broad  to  cover  the  problem 
that  I  have  in  mind.  I  want  to  say  that 
although  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  have  ob- 
tained the  advice  of  the  best  lawyers.  I 
think,  in  this  august  body,  and  without 
exception  they  have  agreed  with  me. 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  would  Uke  to 
yield,  sir.  but  I  hope  to  have  at  least  a 
limited  time  to  talk  about  my  amend- 
ment 

Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  want  to  help  our 
friend  here.  This  item  has  been  sug- 
gested, as  the  gentleman  knows,  to  the 
regular  Agriculture  Subcommittee  In 
an  effort  to  do  something  for  our  friend — 
he  is  a  hard  worker,  and  he  does  a  tre- 
mendous job  for  his  district:  we  are  all 
proud  of  him  for  it — I  discussed  this 
with  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr  WhittenI  this  morning. 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  Sir.  I  would  like  to 
say  take  all  the  time  you  would  like. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
properly  a  supplemental  item,  but  I 
asked    him:    "Can    you    not    helo    Mr. 
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Matthews  with  his  item?"  He  said:  "Yes, 
I  think  we  can  work  it  out  for  him  in 
January."  If  you  will  accept  tnat.  may 
I  ask  the  gentleman  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  and  let  us  get  it  done  in 
January? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Sir,  I  am  put  in  an 
embarrassing  situation.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  say  I  would  be  grateful  if  I  could 
have  action  now;  and  if  I  am  not  suc- 
cessful I  know  my  dear  friend  would  not 
hold  it  against  me  for  making  this  at- 
tempt. Then  if  I  am  not  successful  in 
this  attempt  I  can  come  back  in  Janu- 
ary. 

Mr.  THOMAS.     I  hope  the  gentleman 

will  withdraw  his  amendment.    We  will 

try  to  work  with  you  and  will  help  you. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The    time   of    the 

gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  COAD  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr  Matthews  i  t>e  allowed 
to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATTHEWS.     I  appreciate  very 
much  this  opportunity.    I  am  a  little  bit 
at  a  loss  as  to  how   to  proceed.     How 
should  I.  so  undistinguished  in  compari- 
son   with    the   distinguished    gentleman 
from  Texas,  insist  in  persisting  in  some- 
thing here  that  perhaps  does  not  meet 
with  his   100  percent  approval?     But  I 
know  he  will  forgive  me  if  I  do  proceed. 
Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.     Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  crentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS      I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished   scntleman    from    California. 
Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.     I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's request  is  justified  and  I  shall 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  before  my  time  runs 
out  let  me  say  again,  I  am  not  mad  at 
anybody. 

I  yield  to  my  beloved  friend  from  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Jefferson  Territorial  Expan- 
sion Committee  which  is  sponsoring  this 
big  monument — I  am  not  a  sponsor:  I 
am  not  too  enthusiastic  for  it — I  would 
like  to  have  this  distinguished  Commit- 
tee ju.st  take  half  a  million  dollars  out  of 
that  fund  and  give  it  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  his  insect  laboratory, 
for  I  am  in  favor  of  getting  rid  of  Insects. 
Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Thank  you,  sir.  I 
would  be  plad  to  yield  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  make  a  similar  observatio   . 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS  I  yield  to  my  be- 
loved colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  it  appears  the 
Committee  wants  to  get  rid  of  insects  but 
also  make  sure  that  you  come  back  next 
January. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  observation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  humbly  beseech  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  this  amendment. 
It  does  not  amount  to  much  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  it  means  a  whole  lot  to 
me.  It  involves  a  little  amount  of 
$500,000. 


I  told  you  it  was  not  going  to  cost  any- 
thing, and  I  really  believed  that,  but  I 
am  keeping  faith  with  you  and  I  earn- 
estly hoE>e  I  do  not  lose  your  votes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  as 
follows:  Insert  on  page  2.  after  line  5, 
the  following:  "For  construction  of  an 
entomology  laboratory,  $500,000." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mended inclusion  of  an  appropriation  of 
$900,000  in  their  1961  budget  to  provide 
for  construction  of  new  facilities  for  an 
entomology  laboratory  to  replace  similar 
facilities  now  located  at  Orlando,  Fla.  A 
recommendation  had  been  made  in  1959 
that  the  new  laboratory  should  be  located 
at  Gainesville.  Fla..  site  of  the  State's 
land-grant  imiversity.  The  appropria- 
tion request  had  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
approval. 

Tlie  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions disallowed  the  $900,000  and  in  Ueu 
thereo-"  approved  the  following: 

-That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  sell 
the  Entomology  Research  Laboratory  at  Or- 
lando. Fla..  In  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  ss  he  deems  advan-» 
tapeotis  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  for  the  ep- 
tabUshment  of  an  entomology  research  lab- 
oratory: Protnd^d  further.  That  in  the  estab- 
Ushment of  such  laboratory  the  Secretary 
may  ncqulre  land  therefor  by  donation  or 
exchange. 

This  language  was  approved  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  appropriations 
bills.  According  to  my  understanding,  a 
factor  motivating  the  disallowance  of 
the  $900,000  was  that  certain  committee 
members  felt  that  the  new  laboratory 
could  be  undertaken  on  a  gradual  basis 
with  the  sale  of  the  facility  at  Orlando, 
and  that  any  needed  appropriations 
could  be  sought  at  a  later  date.  How- 
ever, a  discu.>=sion  of  this  possibility  with 
oflRcials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture indicated  that  this  would  be  prac- 
ticallv  impossible;  that  such  a  research 
facility  could  not  be  transferred  or  built 
on  a  gradual  ba.sis.  The  Department, 
however,  indicated  that  if  they  could 
have  permission  to  use  $500,000  of  un- 
obligated 1960  fiscal  funds,  coupled  with 
the  use  of  funds  which  may  be  derived 
fi-om  the  sale  of  the  present  land  and 
facilities  in  Orlando,  valued  at  $400,000. 
they  could  proceed  with  the  building  of 
the  new  laboratory.  Land  has  already 
been  promLsed,  without  cost,  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  for  this  laboratory. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  that  it  is  my 
opinion  the  Appropriatioas  Committee 
really  thought  the  Department  of  A5rri- 
culture  could  proceed  with  this  building 
program  on  the  basis  of  the  action  that 
they  reported  to  the  Congress. 

On  June  13,  I  submitted  a  request  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  give  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  permission  to 
use  $500,000  of  unobligated  funds  from 
fiscal  year  1960.  together  with  funds  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  the  present  Ento- 
moloe\-  Laboratory  at  Orlando.  Fla.,  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  build 
an  entomoloery  laboratory  at  a  site  that 
they  may  determine.  This  request  did 
not  involve  any  new  money.  It  con- 
stituted the  necessary  supplementary  ac- 
tion that  was  needed  to  permit  the  im- 


plementation of  the  authority  which  had 
already  been  granted  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  relative  to  the  construction 
of  this  entomology  laboratory.  Regret- 
fully, this  was  not  included  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  1C61,  now 
under  consideration. 

I  submit  to  you  that  even  though  there 
were  technical  reasons  why  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Supplemental  Appropriations 
felt  they  could  not  report  favorably,  I 
feel  sure  that  the  denial  of  this  request 
was  not  because  of  its  lack  of  merit. 
nor  because  it  was  not  just  and  proper. 

Although  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture did  not  request  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation directly,  may  I  emphasize 
that  they  did  give  me  a  letter  which  I 
submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
ficiencies. The  more  pertinent  para- 
graphs very  specifically  stated  as  follows : 

The  Department  has  not  received  a  firm 
offer  for  the  19.1  acres  of  land  and  the  build- 
ings which  constitute  the  present  laboratory 
at  Orlando.  A  letter  was  received  dated 
March  6.  1959.  which  implied  that  an  offer 
of  $;20.000  per  acre  might  be  made  for  the 
entire  tract.  This  would  Indicate  a  total 
value  for  the  property  of  almost  $400,000. 

Obviously.  If  the  proceeds  of  sale  were 
around  $400,000.  the  E)epartment  would  not 
be  able  to  build  the  laboratory  which  had 
been  proposed  In  the  budget  estimates.  If 
Congress  did  provide  an  authorization  as 
you  indicate  to  use  not  to  exceed  $500,000 
of  any  unobligated  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960,  together  with  the  proceeds 
yof  sale  from  the  present  laboratory,  then  It 
would  be  possible  to  construct  the  replace- 
ment laboratory  proposed  in  the  budget 
estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  proper  to 
point  out  that  I  represent  a  district  in 
Florida  which,  because  of  its  interior 
location,  does  not  share  in  the  vast  ex- 
penditures of  Federal  money  which  pour 
into  some  other  areas  for  super  high- 
wavs,  military  installations,  rivers  and 
harbors  projects,  and  similar  Federal- 
related  projects.  But,  in  my  home  city  of 
Gainesville,  we  do  have  a  great  State 
imiversity  and  land  grant  college,  the 
University  of  Florida,  with  one  of  the 
major  agricultural  programs  in  the  Na- 
tion It  is  the  hub  for  agricultural  re- 
search for  the  entire  State  The  main 
experiment  station,  which  has  supervi- 
sion over  13  substations  and  several  field 
laboratories,  is  located  there  The  State 
plant  board  is  located  there.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Florida  Federal  Farm 
Bureau  is  located  there.  Agricultural 
research  which  is  now  contributing  ap- 
proximately a  half  billion  dollars  an- 
nually to  Florida's  economy  originated 
there. 

It  is  mv  understanding  that  acricul- 
tural  experts  who  looked  into  the  ques- 
tion of  locating  the  new  entomology 
laboratory  agreed  that  the  logical  new 
location  should  be  at  the  site  of  the 
State's  land  erant  university,  which  is 
Gainesville.  Additional  reasons  prompt- 
ing this  decision  included  the  proximity 
to  sources  of  cobalt:  to  the  teaching  pro- 
gram in  all  fields  of  agriculture,  espe- 
cially entomology,  where  future  ento- 
mologists could  be  trained:  to  excellent 
library  facilities  for  reference  and  re- 
search; to  the  scientific  departments  of  a 
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pcreat  medical  center  whose  facilities 
would  be  available  for  specialized  tjrpes 
of  research  related  to  agriculture:  to  the 
fact  that  Gainesville  is  a  delightful  com- 
munity with  homes  and  educational  fa- 
cilities available  for  the  personnel  of  the 
laboratoi-v  I  am  informed  that  the 
Gainesville  Chamber  of  Commerce  in- 
vited approximately  30  families  repre- 
senting personnel  employed  in  the  pres- 
ent facility  to  visit  Gainesville,  and  that 
without  exception  these  fine  people  ex- 
pressed delight  with  the  city. 

Pp'.v  States  are  growing  so  rapidly  as 
Fin -Ida  from  a  standpoint  of  population. 
and  Florida  agriculture  is  expanding  at 
a  pace  commensurate  with  tlie  popula- 
tion and  industrial  growth.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  State,  though  blessed  in  many 
ways,  is  beset  with  insects  during  certain 
seasons,  and  Florida  agriculture  has  had 
an  uphill  fight  to  reach  its  present  emi- 
nence, combating  year  after  year  all 
types  of  insects  and  infestations.  Ento- 
mology research  has  helped  to  win  the 
battles  In  the  past  It  is  vastly  more 
essential  now  than  ever  before,  for  the 
agricultural  programs  are  immeasurably 
more  extensive.  ETxtended  research 
rather  than  a  diminishing  program  of 
research  m  this  field  is  imperatively  nec- 
essary to  avoid  catastrophic  infestations. 
a.5.  for  example,  the  Mediterranean 
fruil-fly.  which  nearly  ruined  our  great 
citrus  industry  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

Beann-;  these  facts  in  mind;  namely. 
the  great  and  growing  need  for  ento- 
mology research  in  a  rapidly  expanding 
;|igricultural  State,  the  desirability  of 
•  toordinating  this  research  at  the  seat 
♦f  oUier  scientific  research  in  the  State, 
which  fact  has  already  been  confirmed 
by  competent  experts,  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  relatively 
small  appropriation  for  the  new  En- 
tomology Research  Laboratory  was  de- 
nied in  the  first  place  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

I  had  previously  informed  the  mem- 
bership by  letter  that  my  amendment 
would  not  cau.se  any  extra  money.  I 
have  since  been  informed  that  such  an 
amendment  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  ord^r  as  it  might  be  construed  as  leg- 
islation on  an  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. I  have,  therefore,  drawn  the  pres- 
ent amendment  which  represents  an  in- 
crease of  S500,000  in  the  present  bill. 
The  amendment  that  I  had  planned  and 
thar  r  was  told  would  be  subject  to  a 
poir.t  of  order  was  as  follows:  "The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
use  not  to  exceed  S500.000  of  any  un- 
obligat''d  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1960,  in  addition  to  any  amounts 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  Entomology 
Research  Laboratory  at  Orlando,  Fla., 
for  the  construction  of  an  entomology 
laboratory  at  Gainesville,  Fla." 

I  plead  for  the  passage  of  my  amend- 
ment 

The  CFI AIRMAN  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Tf-xas  msist  on  his  point  of 
order'' 

Mr     THOMA.S     Nj.    M;      Chairman 
Wp  a.-k  for  a  i.  ote. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    Florida    (Mr.   Matthews  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA    FUNDS 

Operating  expenses 
Executive  Office 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Executive 
Office",  Including  expenses  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 
and  the  National  Capital  Downtown  Com- 
mittee, Incorporated,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, *47,700. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language 
appearing  on  page  3.  beginning  with 
line  14  through  line  21,  as  being  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  language  in  line 
20  which  reads  as  follows:  "by  contract 
or  otherwise,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioners." 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas)  care  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
in  the  normal  course  of  their  duties,  and 
I  doubt  if  the  point  of  order  is  good. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Forand).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

After  examining  the  language  referred 
to  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Chair  that  it  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill,  subject  to  a 
point  of  order;  therefore,  the  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

CAPITAL  OUTLAT,  PUBLIC  BUILDING  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  DEIPARTMENT  OF  SANTTAHT  ENGI- 
NEERING 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capital  out- 
lay, Public  Building  Construction"  and 
"Capital  outlay.  Department  of  Sanitary  En- 
gineering", for  construction  projects  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  April  22.  1904  (33 
Stat.  244).  the  Act  of  May  18.  1964  (68  Stat. 
105),  and  the  Act  of  June  6,  1958  (72  Stat. 
183)  and  as  submitted  to  the  Congress  In 
House  Document  Numbered  403  of  June  1. 
1960,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but  no 
obligation  shall  be  Incurred  for  any  Item  or 
project  proposed  In  said  document  which 
win  ( 1 )  result  In  a  deficit  In  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  (2)  ex- 
ceed the  estimated  cost  as  submitted  therein 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language 
appearing  on  page  5.  beginning  with 
line  3  and  running  through  line  16.  I 
refer  especially  to  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

But  no  obligation  shall  be  incurred  for 
any  Item  or  project  proposed  In  said  docu- 
ment which  will  ( 1 )  result  In  a  deficit  In 
the  general  fund  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  (2)  exceed  the  estimated  cost  as  sub- 
mitted   therein    to   the   Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  this  is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  and  is  subject  to  other 
considerations. 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  cer- 
tainly was  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  we  think  the  language  is 
clear,  to  put  a  straight  limitation  on  the 
use  of  these  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  Forand)  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  makes  a 
point  of  order  against  certain  language 
on  page  5.  The  Chair  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  this  language,  and 
finds  that  there  is  no  question  but  what 
this  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  Therefore  the  Chair  sustains  the 
F>oint  of  order. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HOUSING     AND     HOME     FINANCE     AGENCY 

Public  Housing  Advxinistration 
Annual  Contributions 
For  an  additional  amount,  fiscal  year  1960, 
for  "Annual  contributions",  $9  million,  and 
In  addition  $3  million  to  be  derived  from 
funds  collected  as  fixed  fees  from  local  pub- 
lic housing  authorities  as  required  by  law: 
Provided,  That  no  funds  appropriated  herein, 
or  funds  available  for  expenditure  pursuant 
to  section  10  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall  be  avallnble 
for  the  payment  of  contributions  with  re- 
spect to  any  local  public  agency  expendi- 
tures for  any  project  year  ending  after  June 
30,  1960.  which  are  not  made  In  accordance 
with  a  budget  approved  by  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Commissioner  as  reasonable,  necessary, 
and  consistent  with  economical  operating 
pollclea. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  language 
contained  on  page  8.  lines  7  through  15, 
is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr  THOMAS.  We  concede  the  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Thomas:  On 
page  8.  line  7.  after  "law",  insert:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  foregoing  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  con- 
tributions with  resi>ect  to  any  local  public 
agency  expenditures  which  are  not  consist- 
ent with  economical  operating  policies  •• 
required  by  law." 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

Construction 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion", $2,953,000,  to  remain  available  untU 
expended,  which  shall  be  available  toward 
further  construction  of  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial  at  a  total  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  not  to  exceed  $17,- 
250,000. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ofler 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
9,  strike  out  all  of  lines  12  through  18. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  would  strike  out  the  addi- 
tional $2,953,000  for  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial  in  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 

Let  me  say  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
might  not  have  been  on  the  floor  earlier 
that  this  memorial  was  given  $1,650,000 
through  the  regular  appropriation  bill 
this  year.  No  one  on  the  committee  has 
established  that  there  is  an  emergency 
that  requires  this  additional  appropria- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
KiRWAN  I ,  chairman  of  the  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  on  Interior  Depart- 
ment affairs,  says  he  knows  of  no  emer- 
gency. And,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
said  previously,  this  memorial  in  St. 
Louis  has  a  rather  weird  history. 

Some  several  years  ago  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  it.  the  appro- 
priation for  this  huge  face-lifting  job  in 
St.  Louis  was  subject  to  the  proviso  that 
no  money  could  be  appropriated  unless 
the  R^deral  budget  was  in  balance.  The 
>{]fid^al  budget  was  not  in  balance  and 
hence  no  money  could  be  made  available. 
So,  an  authorization  bill  was  slipped 
through  the  House  to  wipe  out  that 
provision. 

In  reading  the  hearings  it  appears  that 
instead  of  this  being  a  $17,250,000  proj- 
ect, in  the  end  it  is  likely  to  cost  the 
taxpayers  some  $30  million.  Let  us  be 
reasonable  with  the  people  of  St.  Louis, 
but  let  us  also  be  reasonable  with  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  Let  us  take  out 
the  additional  $2,953,000  provided  in  this 
bill.  There  is  no  real  justification  for 
what  is  here  being  attempted  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  all  debate  on 
this  paragraph  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  6  minutes  and  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  KirwanI  be 
given  permission  to  make  the  closing 
argument. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    Ohio    I  Mr. 

KiRWANl. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  not  be- 
cause I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  because  I  do.  But  many, 
many  pieces  of  legislation  like  this  come 
into  the  House  and  are  passed.  The 
U.S.  Government  will  spend  $3  for  every 
$1  spent  by  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  And 
the  project  comes  in  under  the  name  of  a 
great  man  Who  would  vote  against 
anything  with  the  name  Jefferson  at- 
tached to  it?  There  are  many  activities 
like  that  throughout  the  country. 

We  are  broke,  and  owe  more  money 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to- 
gether, but  we  are  going  into  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  to  do  something  that  the  city 
ought  to  be  doing  for  itself.  If  they 
want  to  erect  a  monument  to  Thomas 
Jefferson.  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  to 
be  in  favor  of  it.    They  also  want  to 


build  up  the  rest  of  the  city,  let  them  do 
it.  And  what  I  say  holds  for  any  other 
city  in  America.  I  am  not  singling  out 
St.  Louis.  But  they  should  not  t>e  in 
here  with  legislation  like  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat,  when  the 
budget  came  into  the  regular  committee, 
the  committee  approved  ever>'  dollar 
they  asked  for.  But  they  say  that  was 
not  enough.  If  this  money  is  needed 
they  should  have  known  it  4  months  ago 
and  it  should  have  been  in  the  regular 
bill,  not  a  supplemental  bill.  When  things 
like  this  are  not  proF>erly  planned  there 
is  something  wrong  downtown.  We 
have  spent  some  money  on  this  and  we 
might  as  well  go  through  with  it.  That 
is  why  I  am  opposing  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  think  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
made  a  mistake  originally  in  submitting 
this  low  estimate.  I  think  they  sub- 
mitted a  request  of  $1  million  which  they 
later  indicated  to  me  over  the  telephone 
was  grossly  inadequate.  It  has  also  been 
developed  that  if  theve  additional  funds 
are  provided  it  will  complete  the  project 
and  they  will  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  a  unit  cost,  which  will  save  about 
$500  000.  if  the  money  is  appropriated. 
Mr.  KIRWAN.  This  is  the  second  or 
third  supplemental,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KIRWAN.  Why  did  they  not 
come  in  with  a  full  request  on  the  first 
supplemental  or  a  revised  estimate  on 
the  regular  bill  if  they  had  made  a  mis- 
take? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Tliat  is  an  error 
made  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
I  could  not  answer  for  them  on  that, 
but  they  indicated  to  me  that  they  did 
make  a  mistake  in  their  original  request. 
Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  do  not  find  any 
fault  with  the  argument.  This  is  a 
needed  project.  I  hope  we  will  vote  for 
it  and  get  it  behind  us.  If  a  mistake 
has  been  made  it  must  have  been  an 
error  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment in  order  to  try  to  put  this  in  con- 
text. This,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
said,  has  been  before  us  for  some  time, 
on  many  occasions.  This  is  an  author- 
ized project.  It  did  not  wgin  just  a  few 
years  ago.  It  began  in  1936  under  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt.  It  has  always  been  a 
national  project.  The  city  of  St.  Louis 
v.as  asked  if  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
put  it  on  the  St.  Louis  riverfront,  which 
was  the  historic  site  for  the  westward 
expansion  of  our  country. 

The  city  was  of  course  quite  inter- 
ested and  the  contract  was  made  at  that 
time,  the  city  putting  up  $1  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  $3.     This  is  a  Federal 


commitment  and  a  matter  of  the  full 
faith  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Incidentally,  there  is  also  private 
money  in  this. 

Due  to  World  War  II  breaking  out 
when  it  did  this  project  had  to  be  de- 
layed. It  was  further  delayed  during 
the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  I  can  testify, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  be- 
cause I  served  on  this  Commission  10 
years  ago,  that  it  had  to  he  laid  aside. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
right.  This  thing  has  been  right  in  the 
heart  of  St.  Ix)uis,  destroying  land 
values  and  the  development  of  the  city. 
Tliis  is  a  national  park,  not  the  city  of 
St.  Louis.  But  it  has  been  a  great  deter- 
rent to  the  city.  I  was  the  one  who  in- 
sisted on  the  provision  being  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  that  no  funds  would  be 
asked  until — not  unless — the  budget  wa^ 
balanced,  because  I  felt  that  was  neces- 
sary* at  that  time.  As  soon  as  the 
budget  was  balanced  l>ack  in  1953  this 
project  went  ahead.  It  is  a  matter  of 
good  economics  once  you  start  a  proj- 
ect to  get  in  and  get  out.  spend  your 
money  intelligently  and  wisely,  but  do 
not  drag  it  out. 

I  want  to  say  something  else  on  the 
economics.  There  is  about  S120  million 
of  private  funds  that  are  ready  to  be 
spent  in  the  periphery  of  tins  area  be- 
cause this  has  been  in  the  heart  of  St. 
Louis  and  has  delayed  the  progress  of 
the  city.  These  funds  will  l)e  spent  on 
private  developments.  We  will  recoup 
our  Federal  tax  money  and  the  local 
money  many  times  over  if  these  projects 
go  ahead.  And  they  will  go  ahead  if 
the  Federal  project  moves  ahead.  I  was 
in  law  school  when  this  was  originally 
st.arted.  For  decades  this  riverfront  area 
of  St.  Louis  has  been  a  weed  patch 
awaiting  development  after  the  con- 
demnation of  the  land  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  demoUtion  of  the 
buildings.  When  I  first  went  to  Con- 
gress I  looked  to  see  if  there  was  any  way 
of  going  backward.  There  is  no  way. 
The  best  way  is  to  move  ahead,  get  in 
and  get  out.  do  the  job.  I  think  that  is 
good  economics. 

I  think  possibly  there  was  a  mistake 
made  in  this  in  the  amount  asked  for 
this  year,  but  I  know  they  can  spend 
this  money  intelligently.  Indeed,  if  we 
do  not  vote  for  it,  it  will  be  costing  more 
money  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  KIRWAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
the  original  idea,  I  am  objecting  to  how 
they  come  in  with  a  request  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation.  The  need  for 
these  fimds  should  have  been  foreseen 
when  the  regular  budget  estimates  came 
up  instead  of  coming  up  now  on  a  crash 
basis  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  was  or  was  not  an 
error.     This  was  in  tiie  Senate  bill  and 
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the  conferees  knvocked  it  out.  I  think 
it  is  ^ood  economics  to  leave  this  in.  We 
are  going  to  have  future  appropriation 
bills  on  this  matter  and  I  hope  this 
yearly  attacking  the  projt-x-t  itself  will 
cease,  as  1964  is  the  200th  anniversary  of 
St  Louis,  and  they  are  trying  to  hit  that 
particular  date  for  completion  of  the 
p:  'f^'ci  I  hope  the  amendment  is  de- 
le^t'ecl 

The  CHAIP.MAN  The  question  is 
the  am-^^  ridmenl  offered  by  the  gentle- 
from   Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Thp  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

LEGISL.\TrVE    BRANCH 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 

For  an  amount,  additional  to  amounts 
heretofore  appropriated,  for  ticqulsltion  of 
property  for  additions  to  the  United  States 
CapltOi  Grounds  pursuant  to  section  1202 
of  Public  Law  24.  Eighty-fourth  Congress, 
approved  April  22.  1955.  as  approved  by  the 
House  Office  Building  Commission.  $5,000,000. 

M:    .JON.A.S     M:    Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  Peige 
10.  line  6,  strike  out  line  6  and  everything 
thereafter  down  through  and  including  line 
13. 

Mr  JONAS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  opposed 
this  Item  m  the  subcommittee  and  of- 
fered an  amendment  in  the  full  commit- 
tee to  delete  it.  which  was  defeated.  I 
offer  the  amendment  today  with  con- 
siderable reluctance  because  I  realize 
that  my  views  do  not  coincide  with  those 
of  many  members  of  the  committee  and 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  directly 
concerned  with  the  Capitol  grounds  im- 
provements. I  have  great  respect  for 
their  views  and  sincerely  regret  that  I 
cannot  go  along  with  them  in  this  in- 
stance. My  objection  to  the  inclusion 
of  this  item  is  not  based  upon  any  whim 
but  upon  what  I  believe  to  be  sound 
considerations.  I  shall  discuss  them 
briefly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  until  we  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  this  land, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  tear  down  123 
structures  and  dispossess  approximately 
50  businessmen  and  approximately  100 
residents  from  their  homes.  The  rec- 
ord made  before  our  comimittee  indi- 
cates that  the  plan  is  to  accomplish 
this  during  the  next  year.  It  is  well  to 
talk  about  a  businessman  in  this  block 
fir.din.,  another  location  to  move  his 
business,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
is  going  to  be  impo.ssible  on  Capito!  Hill. 
There  is  no  other  land  available.  What 
is  planned  here  is  to  acquire  this  prop- 
er.. :jy  condemnation  and  evict  these 
people  and  the  result  will  be  to  put  40 
or  50  little  businessmen  out  of  business. 
That  might  become  justified  if  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  deter- 
mines that  this  land  is  needed  for  some 
specific  purpose  I  think  the  owners  of 
the  property  a;---  vif.i  in  any  better  posi- 
tion than  the  owners  of  condemned  land 
alon^'  thf  right  of  wav  of  a  highway. 
But  until  thpre  is  .some  cipflnite  and  spe- 
cific need  for  th:s  prope:tv  T  think  w*^ 
would  be  dealing  more  fa.rlv  with  our 
citizens  if  -.ve  .should  defer  iht  condem- 


nation of  this  land  until   that  purpose 
and  that  use  has  been  determined. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  should 
hke  to  advert  to.  What  we  will  be  doing 
here  is  taking  all  of  this  land  off  the  tax 
rolls  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the 
very  time  when  we  are  refusing  to  in- 
crease the  annual  contribution  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  expen.ses  of 
running  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  actions  seem  inconsistent  to  me. 

There  is  another  point  which  should 
be  made  and  it  is  that  this  item,  along 
with  a  lot  of  other  items,  seems  to  me  to 
be  lacking  in  the  emergency  character 
that  would  make  them  matters  properly 
coming  before  a  deficiency  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  have  any 
strong  feeling  about  this,  and  merely 
offer  the  amendment  to  keep  my  own 
position  consistent.  It  is  the  same  po- 
sition I  took  in  the  subcommittee  and 
in  the  full  committee.  As  to  the  news- 
paper publicity  about  what  transpired, 
that  is  only  an  incidental  matter  But 
I  did  think  in  fairness  to  myself  and  be- 
cause I  have  these  views  that  I  should 
ofifer  the  amendment  and  give  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  an  opportunity  to 
vote  it  up  or  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  informed  that  a 
great  many  of  the  operations  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  can  be  performed  on 
property  which  is  not  appurtenant  to  or 
adjacent  to  the  present  site.  I  refer  to 
such  operations  as  photostating,  for  ex- 
ample. I  would  like  to  rai.'^e  the  question 
as  long  as  we  are  thinking  of  abandoning 
the  Naval  Gun  Factory,  why  could  not 
that  property  be  used  for  these  opera- 
tions which  do  not  need  to  be  conducted 
on  a  site  appurtenant  to  the  present  site 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  resF)onse  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  will  say  the  testimony  before 
our  subcommittee  .specifically  indicated 
there  is  no  firm  puiT>ose  to  put  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Library  of  Congress  on 
this  particular  piece  of  property.  No  one 
today  will  say  what  the  property  is  to  be 
used  for,  and  this  is  my  primary  reason 
for  feeling  that  we  should  defer  the  con- 
demnation of  it  with  the  resultant  dis- 
possession of  about  50  small  businessmen 
from  their  stores  and  about  100  residents 
from  their  homes.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  powerful  and  can  do  it,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  the  fair  or  equitable 
thing  to  do  until  the  need  for  the  prop- 
erty has  been  established  and  its  future 
use  determined. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strikeout  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairmfti,  I  ri.se  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  In  the  absence  of  any 
other  means  of  representation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  all  of  us  owe  some 
obligation  to  those  who  live  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  who  are  affected  by  this  pro- 
posal. If  you  will  refer  to  the  ccmimittee 
report,  you  will  not  find  a  single  word 
as  to  the  necessity  for  this  land  acquisi- 
tion. Neither  have  there  been  any 
sta.t<'ments  in  newspaper  reports  about 
this  acquisition  that  indicate  definitely 
the   required   purpose  for   this   acquisi- 


tion. The  only  statements  that  have 
been  made  have  been  to  the  effect  that 
there  may  be  a  necessity  for  an  addi- 
tional building  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, but  this  will  not  be  determined 
until  after  plans  are  drawn.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  the  residents  of  this 
area  to  take  this  action  at  this  time  when 
we  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to 
use  it  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the 
small  businessmen  of  this  area  to  take 
this  action  at  this  time  when  we  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  going  to  use  it.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  take  this 
action  at  this  time  when  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  use  it,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country  to  take  it  at  this  time 
when  we  do  not  know  if  we  are  going 
to  use  it.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  fair  to 
the  employees  of  our  own  offices  who, 
when  they  find  an  hour  at  noontime  to 
go  out  and  make  some  small  purchases, 
can  only  go  to  this  one  block  to  make 
those  purchases. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  approved 
and  this  $5  million  sum  is  knocked  out 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Irrespective  of  the 
merits  of  this  thing,  as  long  as  sites  have 
been  zeroed  in  on  this  piece  of  proi>erty, 
even  if  the  amendment  should  be  agreed 
to  you  still  have  an  area  whert  some- 
body has  to  be  condemned.  That  makes 
for  a  bad  situation.  Nobody  can  go 
ahead  and  fix  up  his  property.  I  think 
irrespective  of  what  happens,  particu- 
larly if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
something  should  be  specified  "yes"  or 
"no,"  so  that  that  property  over  there 
will  be  apprised  of  what  is  going  on. 
Otherwise  it  is  a  bad  situation  and  one 
that  is  easy  to  make  for  a  bad  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bai.d- 
wn«l  has  expired 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  paragraph  close  in  16  minutes.  8 
minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the  House 
Building  Commission  and  the  last  3  min- 
utes to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, can  we  not  have  a  little  time?  I 
object. 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  paragraph 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  20 
minutes.  8  minutes  to  be  given  to  the 
House  Building  Commission  and  the  last 
3  minutes  reserved  for  the  committee 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  can  be  no 
reservations  under  a  motion. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  motion  in- 
clude the  reservations? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  make  a  point  of 
order  against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
comes  too  late. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  not  the  Chairman 
rule  that  under  a  motion  the  reserva- 
tions could  not  be  made? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  In- 
quired. The  Chair  did  not  rule.  And 
then  put  the  question  the  way  it  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  there  is  no  quorum  present.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  Chairman  count. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting  1  One  hundred 
and  ninety  Members*  are  present,  a 
quorum- 
Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
my  reservation  I  suggested  8  minutes  for 
the  Buildin?  Commission,  the  Speaker, 
and  our  beloved  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Vinson),  and  the  re- 
maining 3  minutes  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can- 
not hear  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  just  telling  the  Chair  that  his 
reservation  included  8  minutes  for  the 
members  of  the  Building  Commission  and 
3  minutes  for  the  committee.  This  takes 
11  minutes  and  leaves  9  for  other  Mem- 
bers who  were  on  their  feet.  It  works 
out  that  Members  desiring  to  speak  on 
this  amendment  will  be  recognized  for 
about  2  minutes  apiece. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  HofTMAN  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  reminiscent  of  when 
we  authorized  the  building  of  the  new 
third  oflQce  building.  Those  who  were 
here  then  remember  how  that  thing  was 
jammed  through  in  spite  of  all  the  rules 
of  the  House.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  It  is  in  the  Record  ju.st  as  plain 
as  the  noon-day  sun  in  a  sky  without  a 
cloud. 

There  is  no  reason  for  this  taking  of 
land  except  that  those  in  charge  want  to 
take  over  those  blocks  now.  They  are 
maybe  right  in  the  assertion  that  the 
price  will  be  more  hereafter;  but.  after 
all.  why  should  we  continually  be  ex- 
panding the  Capitol  buildings?  Are  we 
real  estate  operators?  We  recall  when 
they  built  the  Pentagon  over  there  in 
Virginia  that  some  time  after  that  there 
was  a  hue  and  cry  about  dispersing  gov- 
ernmental agencies  so  that  they  would 
not  all  go  up  with  one  bomb. 

Last  spring  we  heard  on  the  Hill — 
and  I  have  lived  on  the  Hill  for  some 
20  years — that  the  Government  was  go- 
ing to  take  all  of  the  land  between  the 
Capitol  clear  over  east  to  the  Anacostia 
River.  That  was  not  a  wild  rumor,  be- 
cause you  remember  all  through  the 
Northeast  they  were  going  to  take  down 
those  buildings,  and  you  remember  in 
the  Southwest  what  happened  there,  and 
they  tore  down  the  waterfront.  WHiy? 
Clean  out  the  slums.    That  was  the  slo- 


gan.    Or  did  or  will  some  slick  smooth 
operator  pull  a  fast  one? 

It  is  not  only  unfair  to  the  people  of 
Washington  but  it  is  unfair  to  the  peo- 
ple outside  to  continue  to  expand.  How 
much  government  do  we  really  want? 
How  much  government  do  we  really  need 
and  how  many  buildings  in  Wsishington? 
Where  are  those  who  are  on  Federal  pay- 
roll to  live  and  shop?  Private  enterprise 
knows  enough  to  keep  a  shopping  center 
w  hen  it  expands. 

Does  the  Library  of  Congress  really 
need  that  area?  Members  of  Congress 
have  had  rooms  over  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  transact  their  own  private — 
not  public — private  business.  Some  of 
us  know  about  it  and  some  of  us  know  it 
was  going  on.  Whether  it  is  today  or 
not.  I  do  not  know. 

What  is  the  reason  for  taking  this 
land?  Do  we  need  it?  I  am  sure  we 
do  not. 

It  is  the  old,  old  question.  You  know 
very  well  that  our  employees.  Govern- 
ment officials,  have  all  kinds  of  trouble 
and  difficulty  day  after  day  in  getting 
down  here  to  and  from  their  work. 
Washington  has  never  had — does  not 
now  have  adequate  transportation. 
Where  are  the  people  going  to  live  after 
we  take  this  property?  Must  we  spend 
one-third  of  our  time  going  back  and 
forth  to  our  work?  It  is  not  efficient  to 
do  this;  it  is  not  needed.  Let  the  people 
who  live  there  stay  there.  We  are  put- 
ting up  this  third  House  Office  Building. 
I  could  use  the  whole  thing  myself  if  I 
were  to  stay  here  10  years  and  try  to 
take  on  all  of  the  things  the  people  want 
me  to  do:  I  could  use  the  whole  building 
for  myself  and  my  staff,  if  I  could  get 
enough  staff  members  to  do  for  some 
people  all  they  would  like  done. 

You  are  tired  of  hearing  me  talk  about 
this  question  of  expansion  of  the  Capitol 
area  and  taxes,  just  as  tired  of  hearing 
me  as  you  may  have  been  of  our  friend 
from  Mississippi,  John  Rankin,  who  used 
to  talk  so  much  about  the  Tombigbee 
River;  you  are  as  tired  of  it  as  you  are 
of  hearing  me  talk  about  Walter  Fleu- 
ther  and  Jimmy  Hoffa.  We  have  not  yet 
caught  up  with  them. 

What  are  we  doing?  I  say  once  more 
to  the  very  estimable,  wonderfully  fine 
gentleman  who  asks  you  to  do  this,  what 
are  we  doing?  We  are  doing  what  I  have 
said  so  many  times,  the  very  disreputable 
thing  of  spending  money  we  do  not  have 
and  passing  on  to  unborn  generations  the 
task  of  paying  the  debts  we  create. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  putting  the 
job  of  paying  the  debt  which  we  are 
creating  over  to  new  generations.  You 
are  tired  of  hearing  that,  and  I  am 
ashamed  of  it.  of  course.  But  I  will  con- 
tinue to  remind  the  House  of  what  we 
are  doing. 

Yes.  the  people  who  pay  us  have  "the 
right  to  know"  and  some  day  they  will 
catch  up  with  us. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  the 
proper  way  to  legislate  is  to  strike  the 
enacting  clause;  therefore.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 
I  have  a  personal  concern  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  land      I  own  a  home  in 


this  particular  block.  Therefore,  when 
the  vote  is  taken  I  intend  to  vote  "pres- 
ent." 

I  do  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  have 
had  conversations  with  some  of  the  men 
who  have  small  businesses  over  there.  I 
had  a  conversation  with  a  man  who  has 
a  little  delicatessen  and  grocer>'  store. 
He  put  in  several  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  new  equipment  and  he  needs 
about  5  years  to  pay  it  off.  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  a  man  who  has  a  clean- 
ing establishment  over  there  who  re- 
cently renovated  his  place.  There  are 
other  businessmen  in  the  same  position. 
I  was  a  small  businessman  myself,  and 

1  know  what  a  burden  it  is  for  these 
small  businessmen  to  take  their  chances 
against  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  busi- 
ness, and  then  have  something  like  this 
hit  them  suddenly. 

It  has  been  stated  here  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas  1 
that  there  are  no  firm  plans  in  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  this  property.  A 
Library  Commission  has  been  estab- 
lished, a  Joint  Commission  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  I  understand  that  Com- 
mission has  not  made  a  rer>ort  as  yet. 

I  rise  at  this  time  to  question  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  IMr.  ThomasI.  I 
heard  the  colloquy  that  it  will  be  possibly 
18  months  or  2  years  before  the  people 
are  evicted  and  their  business  houses  de- 
stroyed and  their  homes  confiscated.  In 
view  of  the  fact  there  is  no  appropria- 
tion for  a  third  Library  building,  I  won- 
der if  we  cannot  temper  the  strong  arm 
of  Government  with  mercy  and  give  to 
these  small  businessmen,  many  of  whom 
have  contractual  obligations  for  equip- 
ment, a  little  more  time  than  18  months, 

2  years  or  3  years.  Would  it  be  possible 
before  we  take  them  out  of  their  busi- 
nesses to  give  them  3  to  5  years  to  dis- 
charge their  obligations  and  find  a  place 
where  they  can  go  to?  Would  that  be 
an  unreasonable  request  ? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say  to  the  gentleman.  I  know  he  is 
speaking  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 
I  would  not  wEint  to  do  anybody  any 
harm,  and  that  is  the  sentiment  of  every 
person  in  this  body. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  problem  from 
the  legislative  point  of  view.  We  are 
not  going  to  do  anything  to  help  our- 
selves; we  are  not  going  to  do  anything 
for  our  convenience.  We  are  doing  this 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  acquire  this 
property.  It  should  have  been  acquired 
20  years  ago.  but  our  hindsight  is  always 
better  than  our  foresight.  You  will 
never,  if  you  live  to  be  a  hundred  years 
of  age.  be  able  to  buy  this  property  any 
cheaper  than  you  can  this  day.  Every 
year  this  goes  up  15,  25,  or  100  percent. 
What  happened  to  the  hotel  property 
over  there? 

As  a  matter  of  law,  the  gentleman 
knows  and  every  lawyer  knows  that  you 
cannot  take  the  property  without  due 
process.  You  cannot  take  it  without 
paying  the  value  of  it.  If  a  property 
owner  has  a  certain  amount  of  money  in- 
vested in  the  property  over  there  you 
cannot  take  his  property  without  due 
process     When  thLs  goes  to  the  Justice 
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Department  the  Justice  Department  is 
going  to  recog:nize  that  and  the  Justice 
Department  will  offer  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty X,  say.  $5,000  for  hJa  property.     Lf 

he  does  not  think  that  is  fair  compensa- 
tion all  he  has  to  do  is  to  say.  "No.  I  am 
going  down  here  and  let  a  jury  pass  on 
the  value  of  it  " 

Has  anybody  ever  heard  of  any  cases 
recently  where  Junes  passed  on  the  con- 
demnation of  property  m  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  a  party  that  they 
were  not  more  than  generou.'^''  That  i.s 
about  the  way  it  should  be.  So  the  peo- 
ple over  here  will  not  be  dispossessed 
for  .some  time. 

The  CH-\IRM.\N  T^.e  time  of  th<- 
gentleman  from  Cahfr^rr.ia  ha.«;  expired 

The  question  is  on  the  preferenf.a!  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr  HoFncArr ! 

The  motion  '.'a^^  ."fjc  ted 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    Erentleman    from    California 

i  Mr     HOLIFIFL.'^ 

^fr  HOLIFIELD  As  I  said  when  I 
took  the  well  of  the  H'-'U.se  I  make  no 
plea  for  my.self  I  have  a  home  invest- 
ment in  the  acquisition  plot,  and  I  shall 
vote  present"  on  thus  bill.  But  I  do  feel 
that  in  talkms?  to  these  small  business- 
men that  T  .should  makp.  becau.-e  they 
cannot  appea.-  here  in  the  well  of  the 
House  a  plea  for  a  temperate  period  of 
time  m  the  (viction  rf  the=-e  people  so 
that  they  can  at  least  have  a  reasonable 
time  to  discharge  their  pressing  obliga- 
tions 

Mr  THOMAS  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
the  way  things  happen  in  everyday 
busin©s.s  transactions  of  this  nature,  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  are  those 
people  ?oing  to  be  put  out  under  a  year 
or  a  year  and  a  half  If  I  were  going  to 
make  a  Rue'^-s,  I  would  .say  2  vears. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mo.si  of  the  equip- 
ment purchasers  are  under  .5-yfar  con- 
tracts.  I  will  .say  t'l  my  fnend 

Mr  THOMAS.  They  will  have  more 
than  ample  time  to  relocaf^  .And  wh  it- 
ever  the  value  of  this  propertv  us.  you 
can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  will  see  to  it  that  they 
are  protected. 

Mr  HOLIFIFLD  On  the  assurance 
that  mercy  will  be  tempered  when  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Government  takes 
this  property,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Texas  Mr 
Raybur.n  ' . 

Mr    PAYBrRN-      Mr    Chairman,  the 
gf-ntlem.an  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson] 
the   gentleman    from   New   Jersey    [Mr' 
AccHiNTioss:.     and     I     constitute     the 
Hoiise  OfSce  Building  Commission.    Now 
we  took   blocks  and   blocks  of  property 
down    here    for   expansion    far    beyond 
What  the  New  House  Office  Building  re- 
quired     Whpn  you  ride  throughout  the 
Southwest    down    here,    you    see    block 
after  block,   where   property  of  private 
individuals  was  taken.     Stores,  restau- 
rants, homes,  everything  else  was  taken 
This  property  is  so  situated  that  if  we 
are   ever  going  to  expand   the   Capitol 
grounds,  this  is  the  place  where  that  ex- 
pansion must  take  place.     Speaking  to 
the    gentleman     from    California    who 
spoke  to  me  earlier  about  this  matter   I 


think  that  this  matter  will  be  tempered 
with  mercy.     I  do  not  think  that  those 
people  are  going  to  be  driven  out  before 
they    have    time    to    relocate      It    may 
take  3  year^,  or  in  some  ra.ses  of  con- 
demnation, it  mieht  take  5  vear-^      But 
I    know     this,    we     nerd     this     prr^pi-rty 
for    expansion      The    Librarv    of    Con- 
eress — I  will  not  say  they  will  be  locat*^ 
here — say  they  need  more  space   an  :  big 
space      They  may  go  there,  but    :f  nor 
the  Library  of  Congress,  something  else. 
And,  I  know  this,  as  the  gentleman  from 
T^xas   'Mr    Ttiom^sI.  so  well  said,  this 
property  next  year  will  increase  in  value 
bv   10  to  15  percent,  and  the  following 
year  it  will  go  up  more  and  more    be- 
c.iuse  the   question   has  been   rai.sed   of 
the  takinf?.    And.  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
take  this  property  at  a  reasonable  price. 
I  think  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  because 
it  will  ultimately  be  taken.     And,  if  you 
wait  5  years  from  now.  I  think  it  will 
triple  in  price.     And,  as  has  also  been 
said,  I  do  not  know  of  any  property  that 
has  been  taken  for  any  purpose    to  ex- 
pand the  Capitol  grounds  or  for  Capitol 
buildings,  where  a  satiiTactory  price  has 
not  been  paid  for  that  property. 

After  we  arc  finished  with  this  matter 
here,  it  soes  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. And  in  the  acquisition  of  all  this 
other  property,  nobody  complained 
aix)ut  the  price  that  was  paid  for  the 
property  If  anyone  did.  I  have  not 
heard  anything  about  it.  and  I  think 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing Commission  will  agree  with  m.e 

The  appraisal  of  this  property,  made 

by   good    appraisers,    was    something    In 

the     neighborhood     of     $5     million.     I 

thought    It   would   be   much    more    than 

that.     But  it  is  about  that  now      In  2 

or   3   or   5   years   from    now    it   will   be 

$10    million   or    maybe   $15    million       I 

know   that   for  the   purpose  of   Capitol 

trounds  and  those  things  we  are  going 

to  need  it  for.  it  ought  to  be  done  now. 

Mr.     HOLIFIELD.       Mr      Chairman, 

will  the  distinguished  Speaker  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN      I  yield. 

Mr   HOLIFIELD.     I  want  to  .say  that 

I  thank  the  Speaker  for  his  assurance. 

I   know    it    will    be   appreciated    by    the 

merchants  who  have  so  much  at  stake 

in  this  area 

Mr.  RAYBURN  Every  one  of  them. 
I  think,  will  be  given  tune  to  relocate, 
probably  at  a  better  place  than  where 
they  arc  located  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RooNiY]. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
that  anything  I  say  at  this  point,  follow- 
ing the  beloved  and  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House,  will  be  mere  sur- 
plusage. But  I  would  like  to  point  out 
in  just  a  sentence  or  two  the  situation 
that  existed  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Hotel  property 
which  IS  now  owned  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  In  1945  that 
property,  here  at  the  comer  of  New 
Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street  could  have 
been  acquired  for  the  American  taxpay- 
ers at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  But  the  Con- 
gress sat  by  and  saw  a  building  erected. 
Then  when  it  became  necessary  to  pur- 
chase the  property  the  taxpayers  had 
to  pay   $1,800,000  and  in  aadition  will 


have  to  pay  the  cost  of  tearing  the  build- 
ing down. 

If  we  stand  by  and  do  nothinu'  with 
regard  to  these  two  blocks,  one  of  winch 
fronts  on  Independence  Avenue,  right 
across  the  way  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, owners  there  will  make  substantial 
improvements  and  erect  new  building? 
the  costs  of  which  will,  at  some  future 
date,  if  wc  do  not  take  this  action  today, 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUemiiti  from  Iowa  '  Mr 
Gross  j. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  did 
not  know  until  this  afternoon  liiat  the 
Federal  Government  was  in  the  real  es- 
tate business  as  such.  It  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  know  where  we  are  going  before 
we  buy  a  piece  of  real  estate,  irrespec- 
tive of  price. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  hearings  held 
on  June  17.  I960,  which  was  only  a  few 
days  ago. 

Mr  Thomas,  chairman  of  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  said  this  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Building  Commi.ssion: 

Th«  amount  of  money  needed  is  In  the 
aeigntx>rhood  ot  »5  mlllJon.  I  hop*^  t,.Kt 
you  (rererrl:  g  to  the  SpeaJier)  aiu.  .M.' 
Vinson  and  Mr  Stewart  can  give  ua  some 
reasonable  amount  of  detail,  and  give  us  a 
little  quick  overall  look  at  the  plans  for  the 
future. 

And  what  was  the  response  from  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  to 
that  request  for  information  as  to  plans? 

What  wUl  be  decided  to  be  done  with  this 
ground.  I  do  not  know. 

Now.  as  to  t!ie  taking  over  of  this 
property  and  the  time  element  mvolved. 
I  refer  to  page  437  of  the  hearings  of 
June  17  when  the  Speaker  said  this: 

We  feel  like  everyt)ody  In  that  neighbor- 
hood within  a  year  could  relocate  them- 
selves. 

T.  .day  we  are  told  that  property 
owners  and  residents  might  have  3  to  5  ^ 
years  in  which  to  relocate  What  i.s  the 
time  element'  How  urgent  is  this  deal, 
anyway?  I  say  to  you  this  is  no  time! 
and  this  is  not  the  way  to  be  spending  $5 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  without 
a  -semblance  of  plans  and  without  the 
justification  that  we  require  of  others. 
I  have  heard.  I  do  not  know  how  true  It 
is,  that  there  has  not  been  a  genuine 
appraisal  made  of  the  property  sought 
to  be  purchased,  and  that  rather  than 
$5  million  it  will  likely  cost  $8  to  $10  mil- 
lion. 

Mr  ROONEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
distmeui'hed  gentleman  yield? 

M     OROS=;,    I  yield. 

Mr  ROONEY.  I  might  ;  '  -m  the 
gentleman  that  the  committ'*-  a.  ^,■^  ad- 
vised that  these  appraisals  have  been 
made  through  the  regular  procedures  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr 
HorFli^N). 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  not  repeat  what  was 
said  before  except  that  we  have  alto- 
gether too  much  government,  more  than 
we  can  afford.  I  will  resul  what  the  wit- 
ness   NT-^    R^TBUR^•,  the  Speaker,  said  as 
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a  witness.  There  are  only  8  pages  of 
testimony.  The  Sr>eaker  was  a  witness. 
He  ought  to  know  more  than  anyone 
else  about  it.  He  has  been  here  longer 
than  anybody  else  unless  it  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson].  Here 
it  is. 

What  win  be  decided  to  be  done  with  this 
ground,  I  do  not  know. 

Then  I  skip  a  few  words.  He  then 
testified: 

But  we  think  that  this  ground  should  be 
purchased  and  those  buildings  should  be 
taken  off  for  the  looks  of  things  around 
here. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
want  to  talk  anymore  about  it.  Members 
can  get  all  of  the  Si>eakers  testimony  out 
of  the  hearings.  Two  or  three  pages. 
How  many  freeriders  can  taxpayers 
have?  How  big  a  debt  can  we  carry'' 
Why  borrow  and  spend  for  tomorrow 
when  there  is  no  present  need? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  statement  of  the  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Thomas  1. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  feel 
compelled  to  make  this  statement.  We 
appropriate  this  year  $265,000  for  rent- 
al of  urgently  needed  space  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  You  know  you  have 
to  have  an  addition  to  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Do  you  want  to  put  it  here  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds  or  do  you  want  to 
put  it  4  or  5  miles  away  from  the  other 
buildings  of  the  Library  of  Congress? 
If  I  could  guess  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy where  it  will  be  put,  I  would  say 
it  would  be  right  here. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  anybody 
knows  where  this  suldition  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Building  is  going  to 
be  located. 

Mr  THOMAS.  I  could  not  say  yes 
or  no  about  it,  but  I  have  a  pretty  good 
guess.  If  we  are  going  to  buy  this  prop- 
erty we  must  buy  it  now.  In  half  a 
dozen  years  from  now  we  will  be  paying 
half  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  rent.  We 
can  pay  for  a  building  and  have  the  title 
to  it. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gent(leman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  rise  to  support  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  our  good  chair- 
man. Mr.  Thomas.  After  all  is  said  and 
done,  this  is  a  business  matter  that  we 
must  consider  on  a  business  principle. 
We  know  that  sooner  or  later  we  are 
going  to  need  that  property.  This  is  the 
American  people's  Capital.  They  are 
proud  of  it.  I  must  say  they  cannot  be 
very  proud  of  the  appearance  of  that 
block.  In  fact,  I  have  had  people  say 
to  me.  "How  does  it  come  that  we  have 
such  terrible  looking  buildings  on  this 
beautiful  Capitol  Hill?"  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  American  people  would  take  a  vote 


on  this  proposition  it  would  be  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  buying  that  prop- 
erty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt 

Administering  the  Public  Debt 

Not  to  exceed  $375,000  of  the  unobligated 
balance  of  the  appropriation  for  "Adminis- 
tering the  public  debt",  fiscal  year  1960. 
shall  remain  available  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  expenses  of  advance  refund- 
ing of  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language 
on  page  10.  beginning  with  line  22  and 
extending  through  line  2.  on  page  11, 
as  being  in  violation  of  rule  21,  clause 
V.  in  that  it  provides  for  reappropria- 
tion  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr  Chairman,  may 
I  respectfully  request  our  friend  not  to 
press  his  point  of  order.  Our  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  our  beloved  Bob  An- 
derson, is  one  of  the  fine,  careful  and  re- 
sjxtnsible  oflftcers  of  our  Government. 
He  says,  "I  am  not  sure  we  are  going 
to  need  this  money,  but  let  us  keep  it 
here  and  if  we  do  not  need  it,  we  will 
not  spend  it."  Your  p>oint  of  order  is 
good — it  is  a  violation  of  that  particular 
rule.  Will  the  gentleman  reconsider? 
If  Secretary  Anderson  does  not  need 
that  money,  I  am  just  positive  he  would 
not  spend  a  nickel  of  it.  Would  my 
distinguished  friend  reconsider? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  will  not  recon- 
sider. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  insist  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order  is  good. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  di- 
rection of  the  committee.  I  have  two 
committee  amendments — one  is  to  pay 
the  widow  of  our  late  and  beloved  col- 
league. Congressman  Elliott,  the  $22,500 
and  the  other  amendment  is  a  little 
amendment  which  does  not  involve  any 
money,  but  involves  some  bookkeeping  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  makes 
some  of  next  year's  funds  available  right 
now.    It  seems  they  need  the  money  now. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Thomas:  On  page  10,  after  line  6,  Insert 
"House  of  Representatives  for  payment  to 
Rachel  P.  Elliott,  widow  of  Douglas  H.  Elliott, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  »22,500  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Thomas:  On  page  10,  after  line  6,  insert 
"Contingent  expenses  of  the  House  special 
and  select  committees  of  the  amount  made 
available  under  this  heading  In  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriations  Act.  1961.  such 
amount  as  may  l>e  necessary  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  appropriation  under  such  head- 
ing for  the  fiscal  yeer  1960." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House, 
with  sundr>-  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committ^^  rose,  and 
the  Sp>eaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr 
FoRAND],  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12740*  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to,  and  that  tlie 
bill,  as  amended,  be  passed. 

Mr,  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gross. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  a 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlemsm  op- 
posed to  the  bilP 

Mr.  BALDWIN     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies.   The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Baldwin  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  12740  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, with  instructions  to  report  the  bill 
back  forthwith,  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: "On  page  10,  strike  the  words  from 
lines  6  to  13,  Inclusive." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  the  noes  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  no  quorum  present,  and  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  there  is  no  quorum 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  no  quorum 
is  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  clo.se  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  141,  nays  252,  answered 
"present"  3.  not  voting  35.  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  1481 
TEAS— 141 


Abbltt 

Arends 

Berry 

Abemethy 

Ashmore 

Betts 

Adair 

Baldwin 

Bosch 

Alexander 

Bass.  N.H 

Bray 

Alger 

Bates 

Broomfleld 

Allen 

BecKer 

Brown,  Ohio 

Andersen. 

Belcher 

Budge 

Minn 

Bentley 

Byrne*-  Wis. 

^ 


I 
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Cahlll 

Canfleld 

Cederberg 

Chenoweth 

ChlperQeld 

Church 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conta 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Cur  tin 

Curtis.  Ma«s. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Dague 

D.ivts.  Ga. 

Derounlan 

D^rw  nski 

Devine 

Dixon 

Dorn.  NY 

Darn.  S  C. 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Flno 

F^ynn 

Flynt 

Ford 

Olena 

Good  ell 

GrosB 

Gvibser 

HaJpem 

H*rgls 

Harmon 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hceven 

Hoflman.  Ill 


Addontzlo 

Albert 

Anderson, 
Mont 

And'-ews 

Aahle-y 

Aspinall 

Avery 

Avers 

Baker 

Baring 

Barr 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass.  Tenn 

Baumhart 

BeckW'jrth 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bennett.  Mich 

Blatnlk 

Blitch 

Boggs 

Biland 

Boiling 

BDlton 

Bonner 

Bow 

Bowles 

Bovkln 

Briidemas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

HrcK-k 

Brooks,  La 

Brooks  Tex 

Brown.  Ga 

Brown.  Mo 

Brovhin 

Burke,  Ky 

Burke.  Mass 

Burleson 


H 
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Ml 


ti  -. '. 

Hosmei 

Jack.son 

Johansen 

Jonaa 

Judd 

Kearna 

Keith 

Kllburn 

King.  Utah 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Ky 

La  fore 

Laird 

Langen 

Lap.kford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Libonatl 

Llnd.=ay 

L  p.:comb 

M-Donough 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

Mall  Hard 

Mart.n 

May 

Mtnsliall 

M  tchell 

Moore 

Murray 

Nelsen 

N^rblad 

OKonskl 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

PlilUon 

NAYS — 252 

Byrne.  Pa 

Cannon 

Carnahan 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis  Tenn 

Dnwson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dl'^gs 

Dingell 

Donc>hue 

Doo:ey 

Dovle 

Du^kl 

E  !  lott 

Everett 

Evins 

Pallon 

Farbstem 

Fascell 

Fe'.ghan 

Pen ton 

Plshei 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Fo:ey 

Forand 

Forrester 

Fountain 


Plrnle 
Pofl 
Qule 
Ray 


R.-. 


K,i: 


Riehiman 

Roblson 

St  George 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Short 

Slier 

S  mpsoa 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Kans. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

St'attcn 

Taber 

Teagtie,  Calif. 

T^omson.  Wyo. 

Tollefson 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

V   n  Zandt 

Wanhau.?er 

Wels 

Wrstland 

Wharton 

Written 

W  dna!l 

Wier 

Williams 

W  n?  tead 

Younger 


Prtedel 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

George 

Oialmo 

Gilbert 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Hagen 

Halev 

Hardy 

Hi'ls 

Harrison 

H..ys 

H  bert 

Heohler 

HemphlU 

Ho^an 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

H'jddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Md. 


Johnson,  Wl-i 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeler 

Kllday 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalskl 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lfs.nskl 

Levering 

Loser 

Mc'ormack 

M  Culloch 

McDowell 

McFiill 

McGinley 

McGovern 

Macdonald 

Machrowlca 

Mack 

M.dden 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Matthews 

-Meader 

Meyer 

Michel 

M  Her  Clem 

Miller. 

George,  P. 
MlUiken 

Moeller 
M  >na';aD 
Montoya 
Moorhend 

Morgan 


V      r:s.M   lies 

Moulder 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nix 

Norrell 

O  Brien,  111. 

O  Brlen   N.Y. 

O  Hara,  111. 

O  Kara.  Mich. 

ONelll 

Oliver 

Pa.ssman 

Patman 

Perklna 

Pfosi 

Phllbln 

P  Icher 

Poage 

Porter 

Powell 

Preston 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Qjigley 

Rabaut 

Rains 

RandUl 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 


.    Roush 
Rutherford 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Stutgers 

S'-Ubblefleld 

SuWivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Trimble 

U'l.nan 

Vanik 

Vinson 

Walter 

Wimp  er 

Watt* 

Weaver 

Wh'ten^r 

WIMls 

W  !son 

Wi^hrow 

W.I  f 

Wr  ght 

Yates 

Y  luug 

Zabl^ckl 

Z^lenko 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 3 
Frellnghuysen     Hoiifield  Reece.  Tenn. 


Alford 

Anfuso 

Auchlncloea 

Baiiey 

Harden 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Celler 

Downing 

Durham 

Edmondson 

Frazler 


NOT  VOTING- 

Halleck 

Healey 

Heas 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

McSween 

Magnuson 

Mason 

Merrow 

Metcaif 

Miller   N.Y, 
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Morris.  Okla. 

Morrison 

Multer 

Miunma 

Spence 

S^ecd 

Taylor 

Thompson.  La. 

Tuck 

Udall 

Wainwrlght 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
Pvii.rs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr     Frellnghuysen    for,    with    Mr.    Waln- 

wright  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Frazler  with  Mr  Halleck. 

Mr.  Burdick  with  Mr  Taylor. 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Maaon. 

Mr  Multer  with  Mr  Mumma. 

Mr.  Healey  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr  Miller  of  New  York 

Mr.  Durham  with  Mr  Hess. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Auchlncloea. 


Mr.  MITCHELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea  " 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wainwrigiit). 
Had  he  been  present  he  would  have 
voted  "nay."  I  voted  "yea."  I  with- 
draw my  vote  and  vote  "present  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATUS  OP  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILLS  AND  BUDGET  ES- 
TIMATES, 86TH  CONGRESS,  2D 
SESSION 

Mr.  CANKON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
include  a  tabulation. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CANNON.  Mr  Speaker,  with  the 
passage  today  of  H  R.  12740,  the  cus- 
tomary closing  supplemental  bill,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  re- 
ported and  the  House  has  initially  proc- 
essed all  of  the  18  appropriation  meas- 
ures contemplated  for  the  session.  The 
Senate  has  pa.ssed  13  of  those  bills,  and 
on  eight  of  them  congressional  action 
has  been  completed. 

The  Senate  has  yet  to  report  and  pass 
five  bills.  And  five  bills  are  in  confer- 
ence. 

The  House  has  reduced  the  budget  es- 
timates of  appropriations  in  the  18  bills 
by  $2,290,340,908. 

The  Senate,  in  the  13  bills  it  has  thus 
far  passed,  has  exceeded  the  budget  es- 
timates by  $1,479,744,108:  and  it  has  ex- 
ceeded the  House  in  those  13  billa  by 
$2,718,225,962. 

In  the  eight  bills  finally  disposed  of. 
the  Congress  has  cut  the  budget  esti- 
mates of  appropriations  by  $331,892,800. 
In  the  five  bills  pending  in  conference, 
the  Senate  has  exceeded  the  budget  es- 
timates by  $1,683,981,775.  and  has  ex- 
ceeded the  House  totals  for  those  bills 
by  $1,786,579,450. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members 
and  others.  I  include  a  tabulation  show- 
ing the  several  amounts  for  the  individ- 
ual bills : 


Title 


1 

N.'V.^.^  supplemental.. 

LM  *tipplornental .." 

Labor  supp  emental... 

District  o.  Colunihia 
Loan  authoruatlon. 
Federal  payment... 


1900    APPROraunONS 


loei  ArPBontunoNs 


House 


Budget  estimates 
to  Hotise 


A  meant  •• 

reportc<l 


123,000.000 

1.  U08,  3U6, 264 

8.ooaooo 


(342. 403. 000) 

(18,700.000) 

84.533,000 


lAooaooo 

229,  175,8«4 
«.  000.  000 


(237,118.276) 

(IR.  Toaooo) 

27.  ML  000 


Amoimt  as  passed 


123.000.  000 
237,  SOS.  864 

a.ooaooo 


(237,118.276) 
'18,700.000) 
27.(33^00 


HooMaetkn 

compared  with 

budget  wrttmates 


-P7o.Ma.4on 

-2.000.000 


( -5.  284.  724 

».       ) 

-T.ooaooo 


1960 
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H093 


TDMiMt 


ly  "Tiact  door^  aptu  -tatrttew  Mlta) 


TWa 


O 

Inimsr - 

Treasory-Poal  OtBes. 
I  rfofral  tovenuiMiit. 

Lah.T-nEW 

Ptat^w*K»- J  ndlrtary 


AfiliUiluc 
I>nan  M 

MSitarr 


-to. 


Bodrri  ««imal«t 
to  He 


Anonr.t  as 
rtfiorted 


.\  mount  a> 


4- 


Tauj.  IMI     

Tout  all  bate 

ToCkl.  'oan  tnthnrteaUofn. 


S7M.«I\«6 

4.  SSr.  SJi  i1«i 

i4.ateL.«o 
4koa«,«M.«>i 

so.sikOn.MO 
4.iu.aa.i«o 

06T.oin.onn) 

X.  IIS,  WW  fl» 

|«u 
4.  or 

4.  M»i.  ii"*.  ««»■ 

■     !» 

.    JMl 

iisi.  :jU  000) 


4.?».\ 
l.\ 

4^1^' 
(- 

a.  ST. 

X.SK4. 

loa 

3.91*. 
S.3WI. 

40. 


SB.  as 

414.  om 

7^7,  S«t 


MT,OM 
T«I.SW 

oaa.oMn 
i(K.aoo 

.^JT.OM 
7*6. 9M 
750.000 


7Q.:w.3in.  US 

ti.<m:.  4-*.w: 

(sri.7oao(io> 


M19T\«aO 

4.7M.4l4.aOO 

11.  TIT.  MO 

4. 164.  OBI ;« 

&ttt.«R.4n 

a  337.  WT,  (ISO 
l^«S7.»«X.9M 

(&&;.«ao.anm 
«:«.i4&.ooo 

1tk.SI7.0HI 
a,M4.7M.«W 
XSMlTSI^OBO 

4iL7«.«0 


7a  980.  MT.  618 

n.»ft.SS3.4S3 

(ST.\.  700.000) 


-^«»4.;« 
-MKoaoa 

-."il.'vOOO 

4  -  y* 


^-' 


-J,  .■  • 
(•fiuuaiaaaa) 
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Sfoate 


Title 


Mttmatca  to 


I9ai    AITBopKUTirxra 

NASA  supplementitl. 

M  supple reental . ........*... 

Labor  sopplnnenta]  ^ 


1*61  APranpauiJONB 


DMrict  of  ColuniUa 

Loao  aathorixatioa..^. 

9iitmmi  paTmsot 

IntcDor . 

Tr.  i -.irv  Post  Offiee 

Acmment . 

KW 

Etalc-JiistlfrJn(H<iary   

IndepfOdent  olTicvs 

Ddensp     

Airicultun' 

Till  Mithorltationa 

otwtructMO 

•  e . 

I'u^ilu  works . 

Matual  security 

boppletnent&l 


Total.  1««      

Toua,all  l.OU 

Total,  loan  authorizations. 


C3, 078. 000 

1.018,  KM.  MB 

10D0.000 


(a«s.4ta.ooo) 

('■■■  — "  "■■■^ 


Aviaant  sa 
m^ortad 


131070.000 

»7»,9na.io3 

6,000.000 


040.080. 

(A    • 
2^ 


Amount  as 
paasrtl 


Senate  aetioa  oomparrd  wftb— 


BndfMl 
estimates 


1S2)        (14O.0ra.l52) 


.' 

.«! 

.^v 

4.V.      . 

U.tw'T,.'**. 
lOJO,  221,flKl 

l4,3i'7.S«»l 
4.4S4.a88.0Sl 

4,s: 

i4,5:i:«Ki 

148i.7>«s93I 

1,417.997.000 

4,'' 
(;«      > •     •  ■ 

8.  4M.  412.  goo 

4f    •tV4    M'^-    !>■) 

■•      ¥10) 

<i,  450,  4I2SO0 

40,  ,M4   ^'"  '"1 
4.r« 
(.V      ■       ■  ■ 

133. 413.  485 

129,719.^0 

129,  S7Q.  410 

0S.XK.3S4.4M 

B.387,S3\344 
(385.  Ton.ino) 

63,667, 093.  C24 

M.  606  020,427 
(307. 100.  000) 

61.M3.011S40 
64.8»7.i82.4.'Q 

(807, 100,  ono) 

-$23,013,785 
-2,nW.0l» 


(-1313.848) 

(4  1,4*10,0110) 

-«»,  1110.000 

-•r.ravTuo 

+  38.  V*2.  S2S 

-an.  s3«.ooo 

-.'^5.(K10 
-H66,  VA  »«0 

+41015,900 

-I    1 7\i  '11.-  .mil 

-3..«4S.0T5 


+1. 604.  7.S7. 803 

+  1,479,  :44.  108 

(+211.400.000) 


Home  art  ion 


+T7«.000 
+7S7.9M13K 


(+1070.876) 

(  +  1 

+ 

-4?.. 
+81, 


Final  action- 
Arooant  ai 
approTad 


t3S..O7O,000 

•6&.S7Q.0a 

6,000,000 


+301. 

+277. 

+1.177. 

+«7. 

(+30. 


(viT.O^S 
600.  OOP 

76\aoo 


945^500 

13J.(11)0 
27!».  IW 
lUlUlO) 


+».5K.7» 


+i,«aai6i.7ss 

+  Z7IK,22i,Ww' 
(+21  4»i.  oni)> 


CO». 


4.841. 


1004. 

(577. 


4T\\  433^ 

1  ^     .^  va 


914.000 


UUO.0UU) 


Incrraw  or 

dpOTvvip  ponv. 

parwd  u>  hudari 

•atUnaiaato 

data 


10. 100.636, 678 

U,l3.VaS.V57>* 

(.'W7.  lon.aio) 


-•61 


(-l«St»7) 
(  +  l.4<W.0rt') 

-  7.  oon.  000 

-0U.9lk),62S 

-♦  7,  .W.  300 

-51800.000 


-141.  t8.V  ? 

(+2taaua 


-M6.7&T.»ie 

-331.M8in0 

(+211. 400.  «n) 


APPROPRIATIONS,  EXECUTIVE  OF- 
FICE OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
SUNDRY  CKDVERNMFNT  AGEN- 
CIES,  1961 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HR  11389) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  sundry  gen- 
eral (government  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  :<n  \':>e,\  inr!  for  other 
purp)oses,  with  ain>.;.umci.u  ti  the  Sen- 
ate thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendmer.'s  a:id  h.^*-  t(^  the  confer- 
ence asked  hv  tVc  .^^r:,:.!' 

The  SI'KAKKT^  I>  -h'^r^-  '.b'ert:''-  t-o 
the  rfVjM. -t  ''  'lit  '■'■Tit ;''man  f'-om  Ala- 
bama Mr  ANnRF'w-';  '>  'Af'pr  a  pri';;.-^!  ■ 
The  CTiair  hears  nom^  and  •,v,-'\-)n:r.'s  t.he 
following  CMnfr-f-.-^  .Mfs.^rs  .Avi)RF"W"s 
Sheppard.  (  ^^N^.N,  Fenton,  and  Tai>er. 
CVI 887 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Mombci-s 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  (H  R. 
12740'  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  .\  .. 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


roMMUNi:  A  :io:\.-   ACT  a:v-i;ni)- 

.MK.NTS.   1960 

N'r-  O'NE'.U-  Mr  Ppeakrr,  \:\  di.'-ec- 
t:'>!i  of  '.\'->.  i'  ivarr.-Mcv  :::  Mw.v--  I  call 
up  the  re.solution  \l  He  563'  providing 
for  thf^  consideratio:.  f  f  .^  1898,  a  bHl 
to   amend   the   Commun.catiunj;    Act    of 


1934  with  respect  to  the  procedure  In 
obtaining  a  license  and  for  rehearings 
under  such  fict. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Rfsolvcd,  Ihat  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
resolution  It  .shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reftolre  itself  Into  the  Coiiimltteo 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the 
tTnlon  for  th.s  consideration  of  the  bill  (8. 
1898)  to  amend  the  Communlcatlona  Act 
of  1934  with  respect  to  the  procedure  in 
obtaining  a  license  and  for  rehearings  under 
such  Act.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  Uie  bill,  and  shall  conilnua 
not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  mlncfflty  member  of  the  (Commit- 
tee oi.  Interstate  ai  <;  F  rr  r:.  <  i.merce.  the 
bill  shall  be  read  U<:  .jji':  inx-i.-  under  the 
five  :;.  :.u  <•  rule.  I'  I :.>...  'p  In  order  to 
coufaiUtr  without  the  li.urvcntion  of  any 
point  of  order  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
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of  a  substitute  recummended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
now  In  the  bill,  and  such  amendment,  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment,  shall  be  consid- 
ered under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  orlgl- 
nai  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  rep>ort  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  O'NEILI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  563 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  S.  1898. 
a  b:I]  lo  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  with  respect  to  the  procedure  in 
obtaining  a  license  and  for  rehearings 
under  such  act.  The  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  general 
debate. 

The  hearings  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Legislative    Oversight    with 
respect  to  television  quiz  programs  were 
held    on    11    days      The    subcommittee 
heard  a  total  of  51  witnesses:  network 
executives,  producers,  sponsors,  adver- 
tising agency  representatives,  quiz  show 
contestants,  and   the  Chairmen  of  the 
Federal     Communications     Commission 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  hearings  disclosed  a  complex  pat- 
(  tern  of  calculated  deception  of  the  lis- 
tening and  viewing  audience.    Contests 
of  skill  and  knowledge  whose  widespread 
I  audience  appeal  rested  on  the  carefully 
nurtured  illusion  that  they  were  honestly 
conducted  were  revealed  as  crass  frauds. 
Sponsors,    advertising    agency    repre- 
sentatives, and  network  officers  conceded 
that  they,  too,  had  been  kept  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  frauds  by  the  independent 
producers   of   the   shows.    In  order   to 
obtain     interesting     and     entertaining 
shows,  the  producers  resorted  to  tactics 
ranging  from  selecting  questions  from  a 
contestants  known  field  of  knowledge 
to  handing  out  questions  and  answers  to 
a  contestant  in  advance  of  the  program. 
It  became  clear  that  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  in  placing  responsibil- 
ity solely  on  licensees,  was  inadequate. 
Since   all   the  popular   big-money   pro- 
grams were  broadcast  via  national  hook- 
ups,   the    individual    licensees    had    no 
practical  control  over  the  shows  or  their 
production.     Thus,    the    law    presently 
places    responsibiUty    where    it    cannot 
practicably  be  exercised. 

After  conducting  the  extensive  hear- 
ings and  investigation,  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  re- 
ported out  S.  1898.  amended,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  per- 
son, with  intent  to  deceive  viewers  or 
listeners,  to  broadcast  or  participate  in 
the  broadcasting,  or  to  produce  or  par- 
ticipate in  the  production  for  broadcast- 
ing of  any  such  program,  or  to  conspire 
with  others  to  do  any  act  so  prohibited 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  563. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr    Budge] 

Mr,  BUDGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 


Mr  ONEILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  AbbittI, 

Mr.  ABBHT  Mr  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  address  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  because  of  the 
many  bills  that  are  now  pending  before 
us  for  consideration  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  not  only  unnecessary  but  many 
of  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  lead 
us  further  down  the  road  to  deficit 
spending,  increase  inflation,  and  bring 
us  nearer  to  all-out  welfare  statism. 

We  had  hope  that  at  least  we  would 
be  operating  this  year  in  the  black  with 
the  Government  taking  in  more  money 
than  it  was  paying  out.  However,  It  now 
develops  that  this  is  not  going  to  be  true 
because  of  the  increases  in  appropria- 
tions that  the  Congress  has  made  over 
and  above  the  budget  request. 

I  am  alarmed  at  the  many,  many  wel- 
fare programs  that  are  being  proposed, 
'seriously  considered  by  the  majority  of 
the  Members  and  being  enacted  into  law. 
To  list  just  a  few  is  to  demonstrate  the 
thought  I  have  in  mind:  Federal  aid  to 
education;  area  redevelopment  loans; 
urban  renewal:  medical  aid  for  the  aged; 
Federal  aid  for  sewage  disposal:  public 
housing;  youth  conservation  corps;  and 
extensive  public  works. 

We  are  rapidly  moving  into  welfare 
statism.  with  our  young  people  being 
taught  to  look  to  the  Government  to  sup- 
ply their  needs  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  The  spirit  of  paternali.sm  will 
eventually  destroy  the  private  enterprise 
system  in  America  unless  we  call  a  halt 
and  change  the  trend  which  is  so  rapidly 
taking  us  down  the  road  to  socialism. 

Our  people  are  constantly  requesting 
Federal  aid  or,  to  put  it  bluntly.  Federal 
handouts.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Federal  handout.    The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  give  us  nothing  that  it  has  not 
first  extracted  from  the  people  at  a  tre- 
mendous service  charge.    Every  $  1 00  sent 
back  to  the  States  and  localities  by  way 
of  Federal  handouts  costs  the  taxpayers 
an  additional  $50  for  handling  charges 
by  the  Federal  Government.     The  more 
thepovernment  provides,   the  more  it 
impoverishes    the    people    through    in- 
creased taxation.     Those  who  contend 
that    the    Government    of    the    United 
States  owes  a  living  to  any  citizen  or 
group  of  citizens  or  that  it  should  provide 
special  privileges  and  benefits  to  various 
communities  are  contributing  to  the  de- 
struction of  freedom  of  action  and  op- 
portunity.     Our    Government    cannot 
make  people  rich  but  it  can  make  the 
rich  poor  by  taxing  away  their  substance 
and  by  stifling  their  initiative  to  work, 
to  produce,  and  to  save.    The  only  thing 
the  Government  can  distribute  evenly  Is 
poverty  and  slavery  which  is  achieved 
through  excessive  taxation  and  regimen- 
tation.   What  alarms  me  tremendously  is 
the  fact  that  our  people  are  turning  more 
and  more  from  the  principles  of  self- 
reliance  to  that  of  dependency  upon  the 
Government. 

We  are  raising  up  a  generation  and 
instilling  in  their  minds  the  fal.se  con- 
cept that  the  Government  or  someone 
owes  them  a  living.  They  are  being  mis- 
led into  seeing  a  mirage  of  easy  money 


and  easy  hving  which  actually  leads  to 
an  ever- increasing  measure  of  taxation, 
regimentation,  and  controls. 

We  must  realize  that  where  Federal 
funds  flow  into  a  project  just  £ls  sure 
will  there  follow  an  increasing  measure 
of  Federal  control.  The  greatest  control 
available  to  the  Federal  Government  is  in 
Its  allocation  of  Federal  funds.  Federal 
aid  means  Federal  control.  Federal  con- 
trol follows  Federal  aid  as  inevitably  as 
night  follows  day. 

These  are  trying  times  from  the  in- 
ternational as  well  as  the  domestic 
standpoint.  We  have  had  severe  set- 
backs on  the  diplomatic  front.  Our 
friends  are  few.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
keep  a  strong  defensive  machine  second 
to  none.  This  means  for  the  foreseeable 
future  we  must  continue  to  build  up  our 
military  might  which,  of  course,  means 
tremendous  appropriations.  This  we 
can  do  without  hurting  our  economy  if, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  we  will  cut 
out  all  unnecessary  paternalistic  civil- 
ian-domestic programs. 

It  is  shocking  to  me  to  realize  that  in 
the  past  few  years  the  big  buildup  in 
expenditures  has  not  resulted  from  our 
military  defense  effort  but  has  resulted 
from  the  ever-expanding  civilian-domes- 
tic programs.  Since  1954.  these  welfare 
domestic  programs  have  increased  from 
$19.1  billion  to  nearly  $40  billion.  There 
IS  even  now  tremendous  pressure  in  this 
election  year  for  the  enactment  of  more 
nonessential  programs,  many  of  which 
start  out  on  a  small  scale  and  gradually 
expand  to  permanent,  ever-Increasing, 
enoi-mous  expenditures.  The  Federal 
aid-to-education  bill  is  a  good  example 
as  is  the  stupendous  highway  program 
which  has  resulted  in  a  national  scancal 
because  of  the  extravagant  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

Because  of  these  nonessential  pro- 
grams—programs that  were  never  con- 
templated by  the  Foundmg  Fathers  to  be 
a  responsibility  or  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — it  has  become  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  increase  the  na- 
tional debt  limit  at  a  time  in  which  we 
should  be  cutting  down  on  our  debt.  It 
is  a  national  disgrace  and  I  call  upon 
the  Members  of  this  House  who  believe 
in  the  private  enterprise  system  that  has 
made  America  so  great,  who  believe  in 
fiscal  responsibility,  who  desire  to  pre- 
serve our  way  of  life  and  to  retain  for  on- 
coming generations  the  freedoms  and 
liberties  that  were  handed  down  to  us  by 
those  who  have  gone  on  before,  to  come 
down  to  earth,  to  reappraise  their  think- 
ing and  to  stop  this  all-out  rush  toward 
statism,  toward  paternalistic  govern- 
ment, toward  fiscal  irresponsibility  and 
national  bankruptcy, 

I  have  hopes  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  people  will  realize  what  is  hap- 
pening in  this  country  before  it  is  too 
late  and  demand  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives fiscal  responsibility  and  ad- 
herence to  the  constitutional  precepts 
laid  down  by  their  Founding  Fathers  and 
the  great  fundamental  principle  that  the 
people  must  support  the  Government  and 
not  the  Government  support  the  people 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  I  he  questiun  15  un 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itseif  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stale  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1898)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  in  obtaining  a  license  for 
rehearings  under  such  act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  1898,  with  Mr. 
Elliott  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris] 
will  be  recogruzed  for  IVjj  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr  Ben- 
nett]  will  be  recognized  for  IV2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  give  us  some  idea  of  how  long 
he  Intends  to  have  the  Committee  con- 
sider the  blU  tonight? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  course  that  is  not 
within  my  prerogative,  as  the  gentleman 
knows  I  might  say  for  the  information 
of  the  Members  there  are  3  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate.  I  doubt  very  seriously  if  we 
will  use  all  of  it,  but  we  will  use  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  it  I  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  just  how  long  we  will  sit. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan  Does  the 
gentleman  thiiik  we  will  fini.<^h  the  bUl 
today? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  doubt  very  seriously 
whether  we  can  finish  the  bill  tonight, 
because  I  understand  there  is  one 
amendment  at  lea^t  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  will  propose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has  con- 
sidered and  reported  S  1898  which  we 
bring  to  your  attention  at  this  time. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  will  be 
my  purpose  to  explain  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  and  then  have  something  to 
say  about  recent  articles  about  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  have  appeared  in 
certain  papers  and  magazines,  and  then 
give  you  some  background  as  to  what  I 
think  has  motivated  such  attacks  at  this 
time  on  the  Congress  and  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

In  the  first  place,  this  bill  that  we 
bring  to  you  is  one  of  three  bills  which 
our  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  pending,  which  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Legislative  Oversight,  as  a  result  of 
its  investigations  during  the  last  2  Mi 
years.  This  is  the  first  of  these  three  ma- 
jor proposals,  and  it  is  a  most  important 
bill,  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  healthy 


conditions  in  Uit  held  of  communica- 
tions and  operations  in  the  pubhc  inter- 
est as  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
requires. 

In  addition,  the  committee  on  yester- 
day reported  a  .second  major  bill  !c»r  the 
c<3nsideration  of  this  House,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  eihics  bill,  and  which 
deals,  among  otiier  things,  wiili  so- 
called  ex  i>arte  communications  m  on- 
the-record  proceedings 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  wiii  l.ave 
time  to  get  to  that  second  major  bill  that 
we  are  recommending  during  th;s  ses- 
sion. We  intend  to  file  the  rep  .n  as 
.'KX)n  as  it  can  be  prepared. 

The  third  major  bill  which  is  the  result 
of  the  investigation  of  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee  has  to  do  with  transfers 
of  these  valuable  radio  and  television 
licerues  to  which  I  will  refer  in  mv  siate- 
ment  this  afternoon.  The  bill  further 
provides  for  a  procedure  to  license  na- 
tional networks  and  to  bring  them  under 
the  regulatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  That 
is  the  third  bill  which  is  pending  before 
the  committee  on  which  we  have  not  as 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  hold  hearings 
and  to  give  it  further  consideration. 

That  gives  you  briefly  the  background 
of  the  work  of  our  committee  and  the 
legislation  which  we  have  under  con- 
sideration. The  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  brings  to 
you  today  S.  1898.  If  you  will  get  a  copy 
of  the  bill  and  follow  me  I  think  I  can 
explain  very  clearly  just  what  Is  con- 
tained m  it. 

Section  3  rewrites  section  309  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934. 

Prior  to  1952.  this  section  of  the  act 
provided  that  if  the  Commission,  upon 
the  examination  of  an  application,  was 
able  to  find  that  the  public  Interest,  con- 
venience, or  necessity  would  be  served 
thereby,  it  should  grant  .such  applica- 
tion. If.  however,  the  Commission  could 
not  make  such  a  finding,  it  was  required 
to  give  notice  to  the  applicant  and  afford 
him  an  opportunity  for  hearing. 

In  1962  the  Congrress  amended  section 
309  to  include  two  new  concepts.  The 
first  is  contained  in  section  309* b'  and 
requires  the  Commission,  in  all  situations 
where  it  is  unable  to  make  the  public 
interest  findings  based  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  application  alone,  to  notify 
the  applicant  and  other  parties  in  inter- 
est of  the  grounds  and  reasons  why  it 
cannot  find  that  the  public  interest,  con- 
venience, or  necessity  will  he  served  by 
granting  the  application  prior  to  desig- 
nating such  ar^plication  for  hearing. 
Furthermore.  Uw>  section  requires  the 
Commission  to  provide  an  opportunity  to 
the  applicant  to  reply  to  the  obitx-tions 
raLsed  in  the  above-described  notice. 
This  procedural  step  required  in  all  in- 
stances has  proved  to  be  cumbersome. 
time  consuming,  and  in  maiiv  instances 
of  no  value  whatsoever. 

The  second  procedural  concept  added 
by  the  Communications  Act  amend- 
ments. 1952,  Is  the  so-called  prote.st 
procedure  contained  in  section  309<ci. 
This  section  was  amended  in  1956.  It 
provides  that  in  any  case  where  the 
Commission  grant.';  an  a{>pUcation  with- 


out a  heaniLg.  an.v  party  m  intt^re^i  may 
within  30  cays  after  said  gram  wiLii- 
uui  a  iieaniu^  protest  tlie  Commissicn  s 
ax'tion  Ml.  rever.  :i  requires  that  this 
prtilest  Ml.  aid  be  served  upon  the 
crantee  and  should  contain  such  ailega- 
tion^  of  fact  as  WiU  show  tlie  proieslant 
l-j  be  a  party  in  interest  and  should 
specify  wiUi  particulai"il>-  the  facts  relied 
upon  by  tne  protestani  as  showing  that 
tht-  grant  was  improperly  made  The 
Commission  is  required  to  rule  upon  this 
protest  within  a  oO-day  period,  makmg 
findings  as  to  sufTiciency  of  the  protest 
and,  where  it  finds  that  the  protest  is 
sufficient,  designating  the  matter  for 
hearing  upon  issueo  relating  to  a.  1  of  the 
matters  specified  in  the  protest  as 
grounds  f>  r  setting  aside  the  grant,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  after  oral  argument 
the  Commission  finds  that  even  if  the 
facts  were  as  alleged,  no  grounds  exist 
for  setting  aside  the  grant.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  have  been  broad- 
ly interpreted  by  the  courts  and  have 
proved  to  be  a  most  effective  device  for 
delaying  the  disposition  of  Commission 
business 

The  FCC.  the  Federal  Communications 
Bar  Association,  and  the  American  Bar 
Association  have  been  seriously  con- 
cerned by  the  procedural  abu.'^es  which 
have  arisen  out  of  this  subsection  of  the 
act.  Accordingly,  these  organi?aiions 
submitted  legislative  proposals  designed 
to  remedy  these  difficulties  S  1898  was 
introduced  uix>n  request  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Bar  Association  and 
supported  by  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation After  hearings  on  that  proposal 
and  a  proposal  submitted  by  the  FCC,  the 
bar  associations  and  the  FCC  held  a 
series  of  discussions  and  agreed  upon 
amendments  to  S.  1898  As  amended, 
and  passed  by  the  other  body.  S  1898 
represented  the  views  of  both  the  FCC 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Bar 
Association,  and  the  .American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  the  committee  substitute  section  3 
relates  to  the  sub.ucl  matter  of  S  1898 
as  it  passed  the  other  body.  Section  3 
is  not  different  in  substance  from  the  bill 
approved  by  the  other  body.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  3  have,  however,  t>een 
rearranged  and  revised  in  a  manner 
which  achieves  greater  clarity. 

Section  3  of  the  committee  substitute 
would  delete  the  mandatory  notice  prior 
to  designation  for  hearing  now  included 
in  309' b)  of  the  act  and  would  also  sub- 
stitute for  the  provisions  of  present  sec- 
tion 309(ci  a  procedure  which  would  au- 
thorize a  petition  to  deny  to  be  filed 
prior  to  action  on  the  application  by  the 
Commission.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  requiring  the  Commission  in 
substantially  all  broadcast  and  common 
earner  cases  and  certain  other  cases  to 
hold  applications  for  not  less  than  30 
days  after  notice  of  acceptance  for  filing 
of  the  application  by  the  Commission 
has  been  published. 

This  new  "pre-prant"  procedure  would 
require  the  Commission  to  consider  sych 
petitions  to  deny  m  connection  with  "Its 
consideration  of  the.'^e  applications  and, 
where  upon  an  examination  of  the  appli- 
cation and  the  petition  to  deny  or  any 
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other  pleadings  'oefore  it.  the  Commis- 
sion is  not  able  to  make  the  public  in- 
terest findings  required,  it  would  desig- 
nate such  application  for  hearing.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  procedural  safeguards 
will  provide  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
proper  parties  to  protect  their  interests 
m  an  orderly  and  loeical  manner  with- 
out subjectms:  the  Commission  pro- 
cedures to  the  abuses  which  are  inherent 
in  the  present  protest  procedure. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  new 
procedure  will  e.xpedite  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Commission.  They  have  a 
backlog  of  work  which  piles  up  on  them 
down  there,  partly  because  of  the  pro- 
cedure that  13  now  required  by  law  per- 
mitting "protests"  and  thereby  causing 
more  and  more  delays. 

One  of  the  difBculties  we  have  found 
in  connection  with  the  FCC  has  been  that 
the  delays  over  a  long  period  of  time 
have  contributed  to  the  grave  problems 
and  difBculties  which  we  have  exposed  in 
the  Oversight  Subcommittee  in  the  last 
2 '  _.  years 

We  took  the  bill  S.  1898  as  a  vehicle 
to  work  with.  The  reason  for  it  is  obvi- 
ous. We  are  getting  along  in  the  session 
and  there  are  many  provisions  in  this 
bill  that  are  needed  and  needed  badly. 

By  adding  these  provisions  to  S.  1898 
we  can  work  out  something  in  conference 
with  the  other  body  and  therefore  very 
likely  get  something  through  during  this 
session  of  Congress  that  is  needed. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  8,  we  struck 
out  al:  after  the  enacting  clause. 

The  pui-pose  of  section  2  is  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  a  rule  adopted  by 
the  FCC 

Section  307<d>  of  the  act  provides  that 
no  broadcast  license  shall  be  granted  for 
a  longer  term  than  3  years,  and  the  PCC 
can.  of  course,  fix  a  shorter  period.  The 
Commission,  however,  has  adopted  a  rule 
that  ail  broadcast  licenses  shall  be 
granted  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

Thus,  it  has  placed  itself  in  a  position 
where  it  could  not,  without  formally 
changing  \i.^  rule,  grant  a  broadcast  li- 
cen.se  for  a  term  shorter  than  3  years. 

The  public  interest  may  require  the 
granting  of  shorter-term  licenses  in 
order  uj  afford  the  FCC  a  more  frequent 
review  of  the  licensees'  performance. 

This  section  of  the  committee  substi- 
tute wiU  insure  that  the  Commission. 
without  the  necessity  for  conducting  a 
rulemaking  proceeding,  will  in  the  future 
be  able  to  grant  shorter  term  licenses  in 
individual  cases. 

I      If  you  will  turn  to  page  11: 

Section  4ia'  of  the  committee  substi- 
tute would  amend  section  311  so  as  to 
authorize  the  Commission  to  hold  hear- 
ings at  a  place  in.  or  in  the  vicinity  of. 
the  principal  area  to  be  served  by  the 
sta'::on  involved  in  such  hearing  if  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  public 
.nterest,  convenience,  or  necessity  would 
be  served  by  conducting  such  local 
hearing. 

The  amendment  would  also  require 
applicant,^  for  most  instruments  of  au- 
thorization m  the  broadcasting  service  to 
give  local  notice  of  the  filing  of  their 
applications,  and,  if  any  .such  applica- 


tion is  designated  for  hearing,  to  give 
local  notice  of  such  hearing.  Each  such 
notice  would  be  given  in  the  principal 
area  which  is  served  or  is  to  be  served 
by  the  broadcast  station  with  resF>ect  to 
which  such  application  is  filed.  The 
Commission  would  prescribe  by  nile  the 
form  and  content  of  such  notices  and 
the  manner  and  frequency  with  which 
they  are  given. 

In  other  words,  if  there  is  an  applica- 
tion for  a  facility  in  Boston,  or  wher- 
ever it  may  be,  they  must  give  notice 
in  the  locality  of  this  hearing. 

The  question  then  arises  why  should 
we  not  have  hearings  in  that  locality? 
There  are  5,300  broadcasting  facilities 
operating  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
as  many  as  800  renewals  that  must  be 
considered  a  month.  If  we  were  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  go  into  the  locality  and  hold 
hearings  in  every  case  it  would  bog  the 
Commission  down  and  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly do  the  job  we  are  requiring  of  it. 
So  w^e  have  provided  for  the  local  notice 
to  be  given  and  the  Commission  may,  if 
it  so  determines,  go  into  that  locality 
for  the  hearing;  otherwise,  it  can  hold 
hearings,  if  necessary,  in  some  other 
locality,  generally  here  in  Washington. 
The  .second  part  of  this  section  4  has 
to  do  with  "payoffs."  By  "payoff."  we 
mean  this:  If  there  are  four  or  five  ap- 
plicants for  a  particular  facihty.  they 
have  to  go  through  long  and  expensive 
hearings.  They  get  down  to  a  point 
where  maybe  a  couple  of  those  appli- 
cants, or  three  of  them,  decide  that  their 
chances  are  not  so  good,  they  will  ne- 
gotiate with  the  other  applicant  and 
that  applicant  will  pay  them  to  get  out. 
In  some  of  the  cases  we  found  situa- 
tions that  are  very,  very  bad. 

We  had  many  cases — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  about  23  of  them  in  all— that  we 
dealt  with  in  these  investigations,  and 
several  of  them  were  of  this  particular 
kind.  We  had  one  case  that  I  can  give 
you  very  briefly  as  an  example. 

There  were  four  applicants  for  this 
particular  television  facility.  Two  of  the 
applicants  agreed  to  get  out  for  $150,000 
each.  They  were  paid  off.  The  Commis- 
sion had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  had 
no  say  in  the  matter  whatsover.  But, 
in  doing  so,  they  left  the  other  two  ap- 
plicants. And  then  there  were  maneu- 
vers and  pressures  and  everything  that 
was  brought  to  bear  on  them  to  get  to- 
gether and  merge  and  become  50  percent 
owners  in  order  to  get  that  particular 
grant  or  award. 

In  other  words,  there  were  these  ex- 
parte  contacts  and  pressures  that  were 
brought  to  bear,  and  the  payoff  to  two  of 
the  applicants  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

That  is  simply  no  way  to  find  out  who 
are  the  better  applicants  to  serve  the 
public  with  a  television  facility.  We  say 
here  that  that  is  prohibited  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Section  4(a)  of  the  committee  substi- 
tute would  amend  section  311  of  the  act 
so  as  to  make  it  unlawful,  without  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  in  any  case 
where  two  or  more  applications  for  a 
construction  permit  for  a  broadcasting 
.'-tatir-n   are  pendmg  and  only  one  ap- 


plication can  be  granted,  for  the  appli- 
cants to  effectuate  an  agreement  where- 
by one  or  more  of  such  applicants  with- 
draws hLs  or  their  application  or  appli- 
cations. The  agreeing  parties  would  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  Commission 
full  information  with  respect  to  the 
agreement  which  would  have  to  be  set 
forth  in  such  detail,  form,  and  manner 
as  the  Commission  shall  by  rule  require. 
The  Commission  may  approve  such 
agreement  only  if  it  determines  that  it 
is  consistent  with  the  public  Interest, 
convenience,  or  necessity. 

If  any  such  agreement,  other  than  one 
contemplating  a  bona  fide  merger,  con- 
templates the  making  of  any  direct  or 
irdirect  payment  to  any  party  thereto 
in  consideration  of  his  withdrawal  of 
his  application,  the  Commission  may  de- 
termine the  agreement  to  be  consistent 
with  the  public  interest,  convenience,  or 
necessity  only  if  the  amount  or  value  of 
such  payment,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission,  is  not  in  excess  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission to  have  been  and  to  be  legiti- 
mately and  prudently  expended  in  con- 
nection with  the  prosecutiOTi  of  such 
application. 

As  Indicated  above,  the  provision  pro- 
hibiting approval  of  agreements  calling 
for  payments  In  excess  of  expenditures 
would  be  inapplicable  in  cases  of  bona 
fide  mergers  and  the  Commission,  thus, 
would  have  to  determine  in  each  in- 
stance whether  a  proposed  merger  is  a 
bona  fide  merger  of  competing  interests 
or  whether  it  is  merely  a  device  to  evade 
the  prohibition  applicable  to  nonmerger 
agreements. 

And,  that  merger  problem  is  some- 
what of  a  controversial  issue.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  comm^lttee  did  not 
want  it.  but  the  committee  adopted  It, 
and  it  gives  the  Commission  the  author- 
ity to  approve  bona  fide  mergers. 

We  think  the  payoff  prohibition  Is  a 
highly  important  provision  that  should 
be  in  the  law  and  that  will  contribute 
to  orderly  procedure  and  consideration 
of  licence  appHcations  in  the  future. 

Now  I  would  like  to  direct  you  to  page 
20.  suspensions.  revocaHjon.  and  cease 
and  desist  orders.  This  is  the  one  con- 
troversial section  in  the  bill.  We  con- 
tinue revocation  as  in  the  present  law 
except  we  add  one  other  paragraph  in 
order  that  the  Commission  may  revoke, 
if  it  finds  it  necessary,  for  violations  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  1304.  1343.  or 
1464  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  That  is  the  criminal  code.  Oth- 
erwise the  law  with  respect  to  revoca- 
tion is  maintained  as  it  has  been  all  the 
years. 

Since  revocation  is  a  death  sentence 
for  a  station,  it  has  never  been  used 
since  the  1934  act. 

Section  5' a)  of  the  committee 
substitute  would  amend  section  312  of 
the  act  to  empower  the  Commission  to 
suspend  station  licenses  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  10  consecutive  days  for 
the  same  acts  that  station  licences  could 
be  revoked  for.  However,  the  provisions 
relating  to  revocation  are  different  from 
those  relating  to  suspension  in  that  the 
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latter  do  not  require  that  any  such  act 
must  have  been  done  knowingly,  will- 
fully, or  repeatedly. 

As  is  now  provided  in  section  312  in  the 
case  of  issuance  of  an  order  of  revoca- 
tion or  a  cease  and  desist  order,  this 
amendment  granting  suspension  power 
provides  that  before  susp>ending  a  license 
the  PCC  shall  serve  upon  the  licensee, 
permittee,  or  other  person  involved  in 
an  order  to  show  cause  why  an  order  of 
suspension  should  not  be  issued  Irre- 
spective of  which  of  these  administrative 
sanctions  'i.e..  revocation,  suspension,  or 
cease  and  desist  order)  the  PCC  may 
contemplate  using  when  it  issues  the 
order  to  show  cause,  nothing  in  section 
312  as  so  amended  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  PCC  from  imposing,  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing, 
whichever  sanction  it  deems  appropriate. 

Now.  the  industry  does  not  like  this 
susi>ension  provision,  I  feel  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  feel  that  this 
is  the  heart  of  the  bill  because  it  gives 
the  Commission  authority  to  deal  with 
questionable  acts  and  violations  by  a 
licensee  without  imposing  the  death 
sentence. 

If  you  strike  this  out  and  there  is  no 
penalty,  then  the  industry  is  free  to  con- 
tinue to  do  those  things  that  we  have 
uncovered  and  which  have  been  going  on 
now  for  the  last  several  years.  But  we 
go  further.  We  provide  in  the  following 
section,  on  page  24.  a  forfeiture  pro- 
vision. 

It  is.  of  course,  obvious  that  if  a  facil- 
ity rendering  a  pubhc  service  in  the 
community  is  susE>ended.  the  public  may 
be  deprived  of  that  service.  We  think 
the  Commission  should  have  authority 
to  Impose  where  desirable  a  forfeiture 
so  that  they  do  not  take  away  the  serv- 
ice from  the  public. 

Section  6  of  the  committee  substitute 
would  amend  the  act  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  impose  forfeitures  on 
licensees  and  permittees  of  broadcast 
stations  of  up  to  $1,000  a  day  for  certain 
violations. 

The  amendment  contains  a  sentence 
providing  that  forfeiture  so  Imposed 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
provided  by  the  act.  This  is  intended  to 
mean  only  that  the  FCC  will  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  ordering  a  forfeiture  merely 
because  another  type  of  sanction  or  p>en- 
alty  has  been  or  may  be  applied  to  the 
licensee  or  permittee. 

Some  say  that  the  power  to  suspend 
is  entirely  too  punitive:  that  it  gives  too 
much  authority  to  the  Commission.  But 
if  you  turn  to  page  22  you  will  see  pro- 
visions which  protect  the  licensee.  Be- 
fore revoking  or  suspending  or  issuing  a 
cease-and-desist  order  there  must  be  an 
order  to  show  cause  why  an  order  of 
suspension  or  revocation  or  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  should  not  be  Issued.  Then 
a  hearing  must  be  held  on  that  show- 
cau.se  order. 

The  Commission  must  prove  that  the 
licensee  has  violated  one  of  these  four 
or  five  provisions  of  the  law.  In  other 
words,  they  are  amply  protected,  because 
the  Commission  has  got  to  set  forth  in 
writing  the  violations  which  they  are  al- 
leged to  have  committed.    Then  it  must 


.show  that  they  actually  were  committed 
Tliey  mu.st  have  u  hearing  and  give  th.em 
an  opportunity  t.o  stat^  the  facts      We 
feel  that  the  mdusti-y  is  amply  protected 
by  this  requirement  in  the  law 

Now,  skipping  over  to  paee  25.  section 
317  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  because  it  has  not  been  ven.- 
clear  throughout  the  entire  history  of 
this  act  what  this  provision  means  This 
is  the  section  which  relates  to  the  so- 
called  "payola."  This  section  requires 
armouncement  of  any  payments  that 
have  been  made  by  anyone  for  the  broad- 
casting? of  any  matter.  Some  of  this  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  our  inquiry  into 
the  so-called  quiz  shows. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Hess  of  the 
Hess  Department  Stores  in  Allen  town. 
Pa.,  testified  before  the  committee  that 
he  paid  a  total  of  $15,000  in  order  to  get 
one  of  his  employees  as  a  contestant  on 
one  of  the  national  quiz  shows  so  that 
his  department  store  could  be  nationally 
advertised. 

Following  that  we  went  into  a  lot 
of  this  business  having  to  do  with  disk- 
jockeys  and  all  kinds  of  operations.  We 
developed  all  sort  of  facts  with  respect 
to   thLs  payola   practice. 

Section  7  of  the  committee  substitute 
would  rewrite  section  317  by  adding  a 
proviso  and  would  add  to  the  act.  as 
section  508  thereof,  new  "disclosure" 
provisions,  applicable  to  persons  other 
than  licensees. 

The  proviso  would  establish  a  peiural 
rule  that  an  annoimcement  shall  not  be 
required  under  section  317  with  respect 
to  any  service  or  proF>erty  furmshed 
"without  charge  or  at  a  nominal  charge  ' 
to  a  broadcast  licensee  for  use  on  cr 
in  connection  with  a  broadcast,  but  this 
is  subject  to  the  exception  that  an  an- 
nouncement will  be  required  if  the  serv- 
ice or  property  is  furnished  in  consid- 
eration for  an  identification  m  a 
broadcast  of  any  person,  product,  serv- 
ice, trademark,  or  brand  name  beyond 
an  identification  which  is  reasonably 
related  to  the  use  of  such  service  or 
proF>erty  on  the  broadcast." 

The  effect  of  the  proviso  would  be  to 
exempt  from  the  announcement  require- 
ment some  of  the  situations,  involving 
the  furnishing  of  services  or  property  to 
licensees  without  charge  or  at  a  nominal 
charge  for  use  on  or  in  connection  with 
broadcasts,  in  the  case  of  which  the  in- 
terpretation placed  on  section  317  of 
present  law  by  the  Commission  in  its 
public  notice  of  March  16,  1960,  would 
require  such  an  announcement. 

The  intended  effect  of  this  proviso  is 
illustrated  in  examples  set  forth  in  the 
report  dealing  with  different  situations 
which  commonly  occur  in  the  broadcast- 
ing of  different  types  of  programs. 

This  report,  with  its  examples,  is  for 
tlie  Commission  to  follow  Tins  is  Uie 
book  for  the  industry  to  follow 

It  does  not  prevent  some  of  the  indus- 
try practices  that  are  acceptable  and 
necessar>'.  It  pennit.s  them  to  continue 
to  use  free  records  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. It  permits  them  to  con- 
tinue to  use  property  that  is  necessary 
in  progrsiming  their  shows.  It  permits 
them  to  continue  to  operate  their  sta- 


tion facilities  in  the  public  interest. 
That  IS  the  reason  that  we  have  ap- 
proached tins  particular  subject. 

Subsection  (aM2)  makes  it  clear  tiiat 
the  instant  legislation  is  not  intended  to 
change  the  Commission's  present  re- 
quirement that  an  announcement  be 
made  in  the  case  of  any  political  pro- 
t:ram  or  any  program  involving  the  dis- 
cii.ssion  of  any  controversial  issue  even 
where  the  program  matter  is  furnished 
without  charge  or  at  a  nominal  charge 
as  an  inducement  to  the  broadcast  of 
the  program  Thus,  an  announcement 
in  these  circumstances  may  be  required 
even  though,  in  fact,  the  matter  broad- 
cast is  not  "paid  "  matter. 

Subsection  (b)  places  on  licensees  a 
new  duty  to  make  annoimcements  re- 
garding paid-for  matter.  As  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  this  bill  proix)ses  to  add 
a  new  section  508  to  the  act,  pursuant  to 
which  information  will  be  transmitted 
to  licerLsees  with  respect  to  pavTnenus. 
m.ade  to  persons  other  than  hceiisees. 
for  the  broadcast  of  matter  over  the  st.a- 
tlons  of  such  licensees.  Subsection  '  b  i 
requires  that  when  information  of  this 
kind  is  reported  to  a  licen.'^ee  it  sliall  be 
the  duty  of  the  licensee  to  make  an  ap- 
propriate announcement. 

As  a  further  means  of  insuring  that 
licensees  will  be  m  a  position  to  make 
the  announcement  referred  to  in  sab- 
section  (b».  subsection  'ci  provides  that 
even,-  broadcast  licensee  shall  exercise 
reasonable  diligence  to  obtain  from  its 
employees,  and  from  other  persons  with 
whom  it  deals,  information  to  enable 
such  licensee  to  make  tiie  announce- 
ment's required  by  section  317. 

Subsection  td)  is  a  new  provision 
authorizing  the  Commission  to  wan-e  the 
requirement  of  an  announcement  tmder 
section  317  in  any  case  or  class  of  cases 
if  it  determines  that  this  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  cariTir^  '■^iJt  tlie  provision.^  of 
section  317. 

The  committee  substitute  amends  title 
V  of  the  act  by  adding  a  new  section  508 
at  the  end  thereof  which  i.^  ir.t.t*:iaed  to 
require  the  disclosure  of  station  liceiLsees 
of  payments  made  to  persons  other  than 
such  licensees  for  the  broadcasting  of 
any  matter  by  such  licensees  A  person 
who  violates  this  proposed  section  would 
be  subject  to  criminal  penalties. 

Through  this  disclosure  section  to- 
gether with  section  317  we  get  at  the 
problem  of  payola  which  the  Com- 
mission cannot  adequately  deal  with. 

Finally,  we  come  to  deceptive  prac- 
tices. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield" 
Mr.  H.ARRIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNE7T  of  Michigan.  Before 
the  gentleman  lea\es  that  section,  un- 
der present  law  under  section  317  if  a 
radio  station  accepts  money  or  other 
consideration  for  exposing  a  product  or 
advertising  it  over  a  station  it  must 
announce  that  fact.  We  have  amended 
that  section  to  require  also  that  the  sta- 
tion make  some  kind  of  announcement  if 
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information  comes  to  :t.s  attention  ihat 
one  c f  its  pmployees  or  rfficprs  ha.s  re- 
ceived money  from  some  other  person 
who  exposes  or  advertises  a  product  over 
the  air.  They  come  about  as  the  result 
of  the  distcj  jckey'5  tesumoiiy  But  m 
readmtr  this  i  note  today  that  we  have 
failed  to  cover  a  situation  where  the 
diskjockey,  for  example  owns  an  in- 
terest say  in  a  record  company  or  any 
other  corporation  whose  product  is  being 
aavertised  ^^  receives  his  considera- 
tion as  a  re^It  of  the  profit  of  the  cor- 
poration which  owns  the  thing  that  is 
being  advertised.  He  is  exempt.  We 
have  apparently  left  him  out.  I  wonder 
:f  the  pen'leman  would  comment  on 
that 

Mr  HARRIS.  1  am  not  sure  just 
what  the  2;eru> man  has  in  mind. 

Mr  BENNE'll  of  Michigan.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  situation  of  Dick  Clark. 
He  did  not  accept  any  money  from  any- 
one directly  for  playmc  or  plugging  a 
particular  record  but  he  did  plug  his  own 
records,  and  made  r;oney  because  he 
owned  the  conipany  tiiat  made  the  rec- 
ords s<;  he  came  out  as  well  if  not  better 
than  the  di^^Kjockeys  we  are  penalizing 
here.  Apparently,  however,  as  I  read 
this  secuon.  .ve  would  not  require  any 
announcement  by  the  station  in  his 
c!assi;ication.  I  was  just  wondering  M 
we  should  not  amend  the  bill  to  cover 
that  situation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thuik  it  is  ade- 
qucttely  covered.  If  the  gentleman  will 
refer  to  page  19  of  the  committee  report 
he  will  hnd  this  language: 

Indirect  benefits  which  may  accrue  to  sta- 
tion licensees  and  their  employees  or  other 
persons  concerned  with  the  selection  of  pro- 
gr&mB  or  program  matter  for  broadcasting 
by  reason  of  ownership  of  Etock  or  other 
interests  In  companies  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration or  production  of  programs  or  pro- 
gram matter  are  not  covered  by  section  317, 
as  It  is  being  amended,  or  by  the  proposed 
disclosure  provisions.  Disclosure  of  such 
benefits  may  be  required  by  the  Commis- 
sion  under   its   general    rulemaking   p>owers. 

Mr  BENNETT  .f  Michigan.  That  is 
true.  Of  course,  this  type  of  situation 
I  have  just  di-scussed  is  not  covered  In 
the  amendment  we  have  adopted,  but 
they  say  the  commission  can  make  rules 
and  regulations  and,  of  course,  the  same 
thing  would  apply  to  the  other  type  of 
situation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  where  indirect 
benefits  are  involved  that  was  intended. 

Section  8  deals  with  the  deceptive  con- 
tests. We  found  these  deceptive  prac- 
tices were  rather  widely  engaged  in 
throughout  the  country.  Some  said 
that  that  was  not  so.  We  do  know  that 
they  were  broadcast  by  the  networks, 
and  the  networks  cover  practically  all 
the  stations  in  the  United  States.  The 
people  all  over  the  United  States.  I  mieht 
say,  received  a  lot  of  pleasure  from  these 
programs. 

Our  committee  was  not  too  popular  at 
l^rst  when  we  started  investigating  this. 
But  this  did  not  last  long.  When  the 
facts  came  out  and  when  they  began  to 
admit  these  practices  that  we  found  out 
to  be  a  part  of  the  pro^rarr.ir.e  *:h«»n  the 
American  people  began  m  r-'ac:  differ- 


ently.    To  nie.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
amazing  thing.';. 

T;.e  tiiing  we  are  trying  to  get  at  and 
we  are  going  to  discuss  here  today,  and 
i:  IS  also  contained  in  the  "ethics"  leg- 
islation which  we  have  already  reported 
out.  is  the  use  of  public  resources,  nat- 
ural resources,  that  belong  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  point  where  the  moral 
structure  of  this  country  is  being  under- 
mined. This  provision  gets  at  these 
practices.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going 
to  see  any  more  of  them  soon,  even  with- 
out this  provision,  in  your  time  and  mine. 
But  in  time  somebody  will  try  to  develop 
a  scheme  where  that  same  thing  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come  to  the 
point  that  where  anyone  who  gets  con- 
trol of  the  communications  and  broad- 
cast'ng  m.edia  of  this  country  becomes 
the  most  powerful  element  in  this  great 
Nation  of  ours.  Therefore,  this  medium 
has  to  be  protected  from  deceptive  prac- 
tices. These  people  have  to  realize  their 
resFKjnsibihties.  They  are  given  this 
valuable  privilege  and  franchise  and  they 
must  realize  their  responsibility  to  op- 
erate in  the  public  interest.  Therefore, 
we  make  it  unlawful  for  any  such  decep- 
tive practices 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  The  language  of 
the  bill  refers  to  "radio  stations."  Does 
the  term  "radio  stations  '  contemplate  a 
television  station? 

Mr.  HAFIRIS.  Yes.  under  the  Com- 
munications Act  "radio"  includes  all 
types  of  broadcasting  facilities. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  So  that  when  we 
read  the  word  "radio"  it  means  "radio 
and  television"  and  the  general  public 
can  so  understand  it? 

Mr  HARRIS.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Under  the 
deceptive  contest  here,  you  are  limiting 
that  to  intellectual  knowledge  or  intel- 
lectual skill.  Would  a  fixed  prize  fight 
which  was  telecast  come  withm  this  pro- 
vision as  to  deceptive  contests? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
deal  with  that  kind  or  type  of  program. 

The  report  specifically  mentions 
wrestling:  and  as  the  term  is  generally 
known  and  accepted  throughout  the 
country,  wrestling  is  not  subject  to  this 
section. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Would 
section  7  reply  to  the  reporting  on  tele- 
vision of  a  prize  fight,  a  wrestling  match, 
football  eame.  baseball  ernme,  or  is  it  re- 
lated entirely  to  the  Intellectual  scale? 

Mr.  HARRIS  That  is  what  the  bill 
says.  We  were  getting  at  a  particular 
problem,  one  we  had  uncovered.  That 
is  the  problem  we  tried  to  reach  and  we 
think  we  have  reached  It  very  success- 
fully 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texa.s  Mr-  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  let 
me  say  this,  the  particular  situation  we 
were  dealing  with  concerning  intellectual 
contests  was  not  covered  by  any  law. 
The  fixing  of  a  prizefight  is  controlled 
by  criminal  statute  in  most  States.  That 
is  one  reason.  We  are  dealing  with 
.something  here  to  which  criminal  law  Is 
not  applicable. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  My  only 
question  Ls:  Would  this  proposed  legis- 
lation make  it  a  crime  subject  to  penalty 
as  provided  ordinarily?  ' 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
record  or  the  legislation  here  that  would 
include  boxing. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Under 
section  7  you  deal  with  the  question  of 
givmg  information,  as  to  where  you  may 
have  received  it.  If  a  television  station. 
a  radio  station  gets  a  free  record  they  are 
required  to  say.  "Thi.s  record  was  given 
as  a  service  to  us."  Would  this  continue 
that  operation  under  section  7? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  it  would  not;  it 
would  permit  that  practice,  as  I  stated 
a  moment  ago.  to  continue.  In  other 
words,  if  they  receive  a  free  record,  un- 
der that  provision  they  can  play  it  with- 
out making  the  announcement. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Without 
making  the  announcement. 

Mr.  HARRIS      Yes. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  have 
been  contacted  by  a  radio-television  sta- 
tion complaining  that  if  th^y  send  their 
newsman  to  a  press  conference,  for  ex- 
ample, down  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  the  chamber  of  commerce 
hands  out  a  long  press  release  telling 
how  great  the  organization  is  and  what 
all  it  has  done  for  the  community,  that 
if  their  man  uses  that  press  rclea.se  it  is 
ncces.sary  for  the  radio-televirlon  station 
to  ray  that  it  was  received  from  the  pub- 
lic relations  officer  cf  the  chamber  of 
commerce. 

Under  the  Interpretation  we  now  have 
will  the  gentleman  explain  whether  it  is 
required  that  they  give  credit  to  the 
source  from  which  they  received  It?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  u-^e  information 
that  comes  over  the  ticker  or  the  wire 
from  one  of  the  press  services.  AP,  UP, 
or  UPI,  and  broadcast  it  as  news  they 
do  not  have  to  say  where  they  received  it. 
Does  section  7  touch  that  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  U  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  item  11  on  page  22  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  No  annoiuicement  is  re- 
quired. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Under  the 
rule  of  the  FCC  it  was  required  that  they 
must  give  credit  to  the  source  whether 
It  was  a  press  release  or  whatever  it 
might  be. 
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Mr.  HARRIS  Under  Uie  amend- 
ment the  station  would  have  no  an- 
noimcement  to  make.  I  do  not  thirik 
the  station  would  have  any  problem  at 
all  with  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  RCiiiemai.  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Just  one  word,  at 
the  top  of  page  30.  to  obviate  the  pos- 
sibility of  criticism  insofar  as  physical 
contests  of  any  kind  are  concerned,  would 
it  not  be  wise  under  the  circumstances 
to  insert  the  words  "or  physical"  in  the 
second  line  after  the  word  "intellectual"? 

That  would  cover  any  known  contest. 
So  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  any 
fixed  fight  or  any  other  physical  con- 
test,   of   which    there   are   many. 

Mj-  HARRIS.  We  purposely  limited 
it  to  "intellectual  contests."  In  regard 
to  other  contests  State  laws  are  involved. 
We  did  not  think  that,  not  having  a  pe- 
culiar problem  in  cormection  with  these 
other  contests  we  should  not  invade  that 
field.     I  would  not  want  to  do  so  here. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  This  deals  with 
national  legislation.  This  deals  with 
broadcasts  under  the  FVderal  communi- 
cations law.  hence  It  would  be  outside 
the  State  rules  or  the  State  criminal 
laws. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  has  been  said  by  the 
gentleman  frr«n  Texas  the  States  have 
certainly  made  it  clear  they  have  ade- 
quate laws  dealing  with  these  problems 
and  we  hoi>e  tiioy  rai. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  lAx.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  H.^RRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Has  the  gentle- 
man given  consideration  to  the  policy 
recently  developed  of  television  stations 
making  editorial  comment? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  we  have  con- 
sidered that  and  discussed  it  a  great 
deal.  We  have  not  come  to  any  resolu- 
tion on  it.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion.  Some  even  contend  that  the 
constitutional  prohibitions  would  become 
involved  here  and,  therefore,  it  would  be 
unconstitutional  to  prohibit  editorials. 
We  have  riot  been  able  to  clear  up  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  is  the  fact,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  very  important  considera- 
tion. We  also  have  a  pwlicy — of  course, 
I  know  it  is  not  effective,  just  like  a  lot 
of  other  things — if  an  editorial  is  broad- 
cast by  a  station,  the  .station  must  be 
fair  with  re.spect  to  giving  time  to  oppos- 
ing views. 

Mr.  McCORMACK      That  is  so? 

Mr.  HARRIS     That  is  true. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  some  station 
were  to  broadcast  an  oral  editorial  about 
any  Member  of  Congress  or  anybody  in 
public  life,  they  would  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  have  equal  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS  Not  necessarily  equal 
time.  But  the  rule  of  fairness  would 
apply. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK  These  who  rep- 
resent the  truth  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity. Thest^  .'^tation.s  have  liccnse-s.  I 
am  not  passing  on  the  basic  question 
but  referring  to  the  constitutional  right 


of  freedom  of  speech  Where  their  ex- 
istence is  dependent  on  a  license,  we 
know  they  are  liable  to  become  parti- 
san. We  do  know  that  85  percent  of  the 
press  of  the  coimtry  Ls  Republican  I 
hope  that  a  majority  of  the  television 
stations  may  be  E>emocratic. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  a  veiT  impor- 
tant question  that  the  gentleman  raises, 
even  his  last  statement,  but  I  personally 
think  under  the  licensing  provision  and 
authority  we  have,  since  it  is  a  natural 
resource  and  it  belongs  to  the  public, 
there  is  a  way  to  reach  it.  But  we  have 
never  yet  Invaded  that  field  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  have  never  yet  Invaded 
the  field  of  programing.  I  for  one  am 
opposed  to  invading  the  field  of  pro- 
graming because  I  do  not  think  the 
Government  of  our  coimtry — I  do  not 
believe  any  government — should  have 
authority  to  control  the  programing 
over  the.se  facilities.  I  think  it  is  en- 
tirely out  of  line  imder  our  system  of 
government  to  give  such  authority  to 
any  Government  agency. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr  AVERY.  In  further  reference  to 
the  editorial  matter,  is  it  not  a  fact  it 
has  never  come  to  the  attention  of  either 
the  Legislative  Committee  or  the  Select 
Committee  on  Legislative  Oversight  an 
instance  where  a  licensee  has  taken  a 
p>osition  on  an  editorial  prop)osition  and 
not  permitted  those  of  opp>osing  views 
to  have  equal  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  AVERY.  It  has  not  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  that  equal 
time  has  been  denied  those  of  a  diflferent 
view  from  the  editorial  position  taken 
by  the  licensee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  had  some  investigated,  and 
we  have  rejwrts  from  othei-s  where  they 
pursued  the  policy  of  offering  equal 
time  for  opposing  views. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pro- 
ceed with  some  other  thoughts  and  give 
you  the  benefit  of  some  information 
which  I  think  will  interest  the  members 
of  this  committee.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  interest  in  our  committee  work,  par- 
ticularly in  the  study  and  investigation 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  and  as  to  the 
adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  laws, 
especially  in  the  recommendations  that 
we  have  made  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ments such  as  we  have  here  today. 

Now.  it  is  one  thing  to  study  and  in- 
vestigate, but  it  is  entirely  a  different 
matter  when  it  comes  to  legislating  and 
doing  something  about  it.  In  some  of 
the  inadequacies  we  found  some  admit- 
ted these  practices  were  true,  that  dur- 
ing the  investigation  as  we  were  expos- 
ing these  things  they  w  ould  not  dare  to 
raise  their  heads;  when  we  were  show- 
ing the  fraud,  the  rarruption.  and  the 
deceptive  practices  which  were  deceiv- 
ing the  American  public,  "living  the  lie," 
as  one  put  it.  u.sing  this  great  natural 
resource,  the  spectrum,  regardless  of  the 
moral  efTex;t     They  would  not  dare  rai.se 


their  liea^is  in  objection.  Yet,  tliey  lay 
back  ander  the  log  and  waited  Now 
we  come  to  tlie  cru.x  of  it  These  pow- 
erful interest.*- — and  there  are  some  who 
own  and  control  these  facilities,  the  me- 
dia— would  not  even  attempt  to  justify 
their  act?  They  %vould  not  even  at- 
tempt to  justify -closing  their  eyes  and 
turning  their  backs.  But.  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  as  we  are  trying  t«  do 
here,  becomes  an  entirely  different  prob- 
lem . 

Now.  admit ung  that  these  were  acts 
of  fraud  and  corruption  and  deceptive 
practices,  degrading  the  moral  charac- 
ter and  the  decency  of  the  American 
public,  when  the  committee  started  t-o  do 
something  aoout  it,  the  pressures  began 
to  move  in.  We  could  feel  it  all  around. 
The  very  mom«it  that  we  moved  and 
started  doing  something  about  it,  we 
really  felt  the  pressure.  Now.  let  me 
say  something  else.  If  we,  as  legislative 
officials  of  this  Government,  can  be  sub- 
jected to  pressures  on  legislation,  how 
do  you  think  an  independent  regulatory 
commission,  when  the  pressures  move 
all  around  them  and  envelops  them,  can 
withstand  if  I.mmediately  after  we 
filed  our  report,  Mr  Chairman,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  of  this  year,  immediately  after 
we  filed  tJie  report,  we  felt  It  moving  in 
on  all  sides,  because  what  we  proposed 
would  interfere  with  them  Immedi- 
ately thereafter  there  was  a  be\T  of 
newspvaper  reporters  turned  loose  on  the 
coinmittee.  I  received  the  informa- 
tion— and  I  believe  it  was  reliable  in- 
formation— that  Life,  Time,  and  For- 
time  turned  six  of  them  loose.  One  of 
them  came  to  me  and  to  my  committee. 
Here  is  a  wire  from  him.  because  I  had 
not  talked  to  him  on  the  phone,  in  which 
he  urged  that  I  permit  him  to  talk  to 
the  staff.  I  gave  him  permission.  The 
wiie  and  my  reply  reads : 

Nrw  York,  N.Y., 
February  17.  19€0. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris, 

Chairman  Legislative  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee, House  of  Reprcsentatif>es,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

Pursuant  to  a  message  from  Representa- 
tive JoHH  Moss'  office,  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  you  on  the  telephone  since  last  Friday 
but  have  had  no  luck,  largely  due  to  the 
hearings,  I  presume.  This  morning  I  left  a 
message  for  you  but  since  I  haven't  heard 
from  you  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  this 
telegram. 

I  am  writing  an  article  on  some  aspects 
of  Federal  legislative  operations.  Including 
those  of  your  subcommittee,  and  want  even- 
tually to  talk  with  you.  First,  however.  I 
would  like  to  interview  Mr.  Llshman  on 
historical  aspects  of  broadcasting  Inquiries 
during  his  term  as  counsel.  I  will  not  seek 
to  anticipate  future  moves  via  leaks  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  as  lA:  I  understand  It. 
Mr.  Lishman  may  not  talk  to  the  press  but 
I  hope  you  will.  In  view  of  my  particular 
purpose,  change  the  rule.  Will  you  pleas* 
let  me  know?  I  can  be  called  through  our 
Washington  tJellne.  Republic  7-6069. 

Many  thanks. 

IlfRBEKT  SOLOW, 

Time.  Inc. 


Mr.  Herbert  Solow, 

Time.  Jnc  . 
Snr  Yr>'k    V  y 

Retel   pursuant   to  our  telephone   conver- 
sation. I  have  arranged  few  Mr    Lishman  to 
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see  you  at  s^rae  conveiUer.t  Un.e  durl:.g  liie 
coming  weefe.  If  there  are  speclSc  matters 
abou".  which  you  wish  to  discuss,  which 
Mr.  Ushznan  U  not  authorized  to  discuss 
with  you,  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  wfh  you 
about  It. 

Oa£N  Harhls, 
M-jniber     '  Congress. 

He  did  taJk  to  the  stafT  He  talked 
at  length  one  afternoon,  and  then  th^ 
chief  counsel  came  to  me  and  said.  'Thpy 
are  not  after  anythmK  constructive. 
They  are  after  the  committee." 

The  chief  couiisel.  Mr  Lishman,  said 
he  was  ermine,'  back  tomorrow  morning. 
I  said  Don't  talk  to  h:m  any  further. 
tell  him  to  come  to  se«^  m^'  "  What  did 
the  wire  say  when  I  rfcpw-pd  if  It  said. 
"I  wi]l  want  to  talk  ^•  vo-)  later,  but  I 
want  to  talk  tn  the  sMff  r'.t-:ht  now  " 

One  of  the  raasazines  had  alr'^ady 
carried  an  article  aeainst  nur  .subcom- 
mittee about  a  year  or  more  aeo,  and  it 
certamlv  w.a.s  n'^^  complimentarv  I  '■old 
the  chi-^f  coun.spj  n^'^t  t^^  en-^a^e  in  fur- 
ther conversation  with  him  He  did  not 
come  to  sep  me  I  havp  not  seen  or  heard 
from  him  since  I  do  not  know  what 
happened 

I  was  .idvispd  by  a  memijer  of  the 
other  body,  and  I  think  he  had  correct 
informanr-n,  of  thp  same  operation  mov- 
ing- m  wUh  reference  to  these  proposals. 
That  was  the  last  time  I  heard  of  that 
particular  efTort  until  Time  came  out. 

In  my  j  :dgm-nt  M:  Speaker,  these 
recent  attack.^  on  Members  of  the  Con- 
Erre.ss  are  cor..spiracies  of  the  Knight 
newspaper^;  and  Life  magazine.  Let  me 
read  you  thf-  box  in  the  Washington 
Post 

Mitfr'.al  for  this  article  was  originated 
by  Dr.n  Oberd-rTer  and  Walter  Pincus  and 
la  belr.g;  p':br.shed  with  further  details  In 
the  ls.c\ie  f  r  I  i:>  magazine  appearing  today 
and  :n  the  K.-.Uh-  newspapers.  The  Wash- 
ln=;'on  Post  Is  publLshi:  g  this  article  with 
the;.-  permission. 

That  was  their  announcemei  :;.  Both 
of  these  orijanizations  own  substantial 
broadcasting  facilities,  valuable  broad- 
ca-stin?  facilities.  TLP  is  the  group  that 
owns  the  broadcasting  facilities  of  Tim- 
Inc. 

TLF  ha>  nev^r  been  :n  ^'ompetitive 
hearincrs  for  a  television  channel,  but  has 
purchased  six  television  stations. 

TLF  presently  owns  four  television 
station.s  a-s  follows;  WTCN,  Minneapolis- 
KLZ,  Denver:  WFBM.  Indianapolis' 
WOOD  CrrandRapi  Is 

TLP  has  sold  i's  w^or^^'^f?.  \r\  KTV"^ 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  KOB  .Albuq;e.-';u.. 

The  purchase  of  WTCN.  'AT^M'.'^and 
WOOD    was    approved    by    the    PCC    on 
April  17.1957,  while  the  purchase  of  KLZ 
wa.s  approved  by   the  PCC  on    Tu*- p  ':>'^ 
1954  " 

TLP'-  Sale  of  KOB  was  approved  by  the 
PCC  on  March  13.  1957,  while  the  .sale  of 
KTVT    was    approved    on    November   ,5 
1959 

Y-  ;,  these  oreranizations  own  valuable 
broadcastin-^  f.'C.l:ties  and  I  shall  talk 
about  how  they  got  them  a  little  later 
on 

KrJght  New.spapers  own  two  radio 
stations  in  Ohio  and  the  Knight  inter- 
esta  own  40  percent  of  an  $8',  million 


facility  at  Miami,  Fla,  And  I  w:uit 
to  ttli  you  a  little  b.t  more  about  that 
later  o.n.  about  what  happened  when 
they  obtaint-d  it  and  what  is  about  to 
happen  to  them  now  But  the^e  are  ti^e 
facts  and  in  my  jud,t,ment  are  the  rea- 
.Mon,  why  the  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  suffering  these  attacks  in  the  last 
few  days. 

Now  before  I  refer  more  to  these  ar- 
ticles let  me  say  this:  I  know  I  am  not 
infallible.  I  do  not  claim  to  be.  I  know 
that  I  make  mistakes,  and  I  want  to 
know  about  them  when  I  make  them. 
But  I  do  not  like  the  nasty  innuendoes, 
the  implications  and  smear  attack,  vir- 
tually accusing  me  of  impropriety,  dis- 
honesty, and  misappropriating  funds. 

Let  me  say  another  thing.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  welcome  public  inspection  of 
any  of  the  accounts  that  I  am  responsi- 
ble for,  that  I  have  expended  personally 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  or  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  have  approved  in  the 
last  4  years.  In  the  85th  Congress  I  ap- 
proved a  total  of  $389,508.81  Thus  far 
in  the  86th  Congress  I  have  given  my 
approval  to  $388,635.  I  welcome  any- 
body, the  public,  the  press.  I  welcome  an 
inspection  of  any  voucher  that  I  have 
sismed  and  that  I  approved. 

Mr.  Oberdorfer  did  not  come  to  see 
me  I  did  not  know  anything  about  this 
kind  of  article  until  the  day  before  it 
was  published.  It  had  already  been  filed. 
Mr.  Pincus,  who  was  loaned,  as  I  told 
you,  Mr.  Pincus  and  a  Mr  Kraslow  came 
to  see  me  the  day  before,  and  that  was 
the  first  information  I  had  about  it. 
The  story  was  already  written,  it  was 
already  tiled,  it  was  already  printed  in 
Life  magazine.  I  was  called  that  after- 
noon by  a  reporter  who  read  to  me  the 
rep<jrt  already  printed  in  Life  magazine. 
So  the  conference  that  they  sought  with 
me  after  it  had  already  been  filed  meant 
nothing  whatsoever. 

It  hit  me  cold  completely.  Three  years 
had  passed,  and  a  htUe  old  tinky  bill 
for  a  stopover.  1  full  day  and  2 
nights,  spent  on  the  way  home  from 
Antarctica,  a  Uttle  old  tinky  bill  Is  the 
thing  that  was  played  up.  It  was  rather 
interesting.  Mine  was  the  one  they 
sought  out  and  took  a  picture  of.  Mr. 
Plynts  was  on  top  of  mme.  and  they 
took  a  picture  of  his.  too. 

But  I  want  to  give  credit  to  one  re- 
porter, Julius  Duscha.  I  believe  is  his 
name,  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  DEROtTNiA.N,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  was  on  the  trip,  and  I,  after 
we  found  out  that  he  was  trying  to  run 
some  of  this  Information  down  I  am  .sure 
they  mu.st  have  felt  that  it  was  an  at- 
tack that  would  be  questionable:  he  did 
come  out  tha'  atternonn  and  had  a  con- 
ference witii  Mr  Dehousi.ks  and  me  in 
my  committee  room.  I  will  say  this  he 
did  try  to  tret  .somethint^  m  about  it 
But  the  attack  on  the  Congress  it.-^plf. 
which  IS  what  I  consider  thLs  to  hr_  be- 
cause It  starts  out  with  headlines.  Ex- 
pense Account  BilLs  of  ConKres.s  Altered" 
and  the  artic!*-  refers  to  "e.xpense  ac- 
count bJis  for  dozens  of  Memr)ers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives'"  and.  they 
go  on,  on   the  first  page  they   take  out 


after  me.  Well,  I  think  my  hide  is 
tough  enough  to  take  som^  of  the.se 
things  and  it  does  not  w  rry  me  per- 
sonally at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  R.iitleman 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  Harris  i  ha.  con- 
sumed 1  hour. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  a  k 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkaoasas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BENNETT    of     Michigan       Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
to  take  so  much  time,  but  I  had  to  ex- 
plain the  bill.    I  think  this  is  very  im- 
portant to  us  not  because  I  am  Or  en 
Harris  but  because  we  are  the  Members 
of  the  Congress.     I  want  to  show  you 
what   is   behind  all  of   this   and    what 
brought  on   these   attacks   to   take   the 
spotlight  off  of   the   pressures  and   im- 
proper   actions    in    dealing    with    these 
valuable  properties  that  mean  so  much. 
We  went  to  the  Antarctica.    We  did  it 
at  the  request  of  Admiral   bufek      He 
came  out  to  our  committee  and  pleaded 
for  somebody  to  help  them.     Five  other 
members   of   the   committee   made   the 
trip.    The  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
all  said  that  the  International  Geophys- 
ical  Year   was   so   important  and   that 
Antarctica  itself  was  so  important  and 
they  could  not  get  off  the  ground  with  it. 
We  were  reluctant  to  assume  such  a  re- 
sponsibility, but  we  did  assume  It.    I  am 
glad  now  we  did.    It  is  an  amazing  thing 
this  kind  of  information  that  appeared 
in  the  magazine  and  by  Knight  newspa- 
per sponsorship.    They  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  letter  that  we  put  on  the 
Presidents   desk    when    we   came    back 
which,  in  my  humble  judgment  had  not 
happened,  we  would  have  given  up  the 
most  valuable  point  in  this  whole  world 
and  that  is  the  South  Pole  itself.     That 
is  the   only  station  on  earth   where  24 
hours  a  day  satellites  in  space  can  be  de- 
tected.    We  filed  a  letter  on  January  17 
as  to  the  importance  of  this  program. 
We  filed  that  letter  with  the  President 
and  it  went  on  the  desk  of  the  National 
Security  Council  and  we  got  action.    We 
got    action    Immediately    because    only 
seven  days  later,  they  came  to  our  com- 
mittee and  we  got  the  message  of  what 
they  had  done,  and  we  were  going  to  stay 
there,  as  the  following  statement  shows: 

ExcrnFn  Pbom  STAT^MErrrs  Made  bt  Dr   Alan 
T    W\n;RMAN,  DiHKCTOR,  National  FriTHrt. 

FotTNDATlON,  BeFORk  THE  HoUSE  COMMrrTFE 

ON  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
W.\sHiNOTON,  DC,  January  24,  1958 
The  United  States  plans  to  continue  sclen- 
tinc  operations  In  the  Antarctic  beyond  the 
InternaUonal  Geophysical  Year  which  ends 
next  December,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment made  today  by  Alan  T.  Waterman.  Di- 
rector, National  Science  Foundation.  Sclen- 
tlflc  research  progranu  wlU  be  formulate 
under  the  auspice*  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Department  of  Cf^mmerce 
thf  rvpartment  of  the  Interior,  and  other 
a«enciee  having  aclentlllc  Interests  In  the 
region. 


Planning  for  the  scientific  programs  to  be 
continued  Ir.  the  Antarctic  is  in  the  forma- 
tive stage.  Dctlev  W  Bronk,  president  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Is  appoint- 
ing a  special  committee  to  serve  In  an  ad- 
Tisory  <'Apaclty  to  the  Government  on  the 
scientific  planning.  The  International  Coun- 
cil of  Scientific  Unions  (ICSU)  has  already 
aj<polntcd  a  special  conunittee.  Including  an 
American  representative  designated  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences .  to  prepare 
suggestions  for  suitable  cooperative  sclen- 
tflc  programs  In  the  region  after  the  close 
of  the  IGT.  The  recommendations  of  these 
committees  will  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  United  Stutae  in  formulating  Its  plans 
for  scientific  research  In  the  Antarctic  after 
next  December. 

The  logistics  support  provided  for  IGY 
scientific  acivitles  in  the  region  has  been  a 
major  contr.butory  factor  to  the  success  of 
the  program.  The  Deep  Prtoie  operation 
conducted  by  the  Navy  with  assistance  from 
the  Air  Force  and  Army  made  pofceible  the 
establlshmei.t  of  IGT  stations  in  the  region. 
The  US  Navy,  which  has  conducted  syste- 
matic operations  In  the  Antarctic  since  the 
late  Roar  A<lm  Richard  E  Byrd's  first  ex- 
pedition In  1928.  Is  Issuing  inj^tructlons  to 
Rear  Adm.  CJeorge  J  Dufek,  Commander  of 
the  Antarctic  TacJc  Force  and  U  S  Antarctic 
Projects  Officer,  to  make  the  necessary  prep- 
arations lor  continued  support  of  the  scien- 
tific program  beyond  the  IGY  period. 

In  anticipation  of  these  plans,  the  United 
States  Intends  to  continue  operations  at  the 
Amundstn-Scott  IGY  Station  at  the  South 
Pole.  Certain  other  United  States  IGY  scien- 
tific stations  In  the  region  wUl  elso  be  in- 
cluded in  tTje  coordinated  scientific  activi- 
ties to  follow  the  end  of  IGY  operations. 
The  choice  of  other  stations  depends  on 
scientific,  logistic,  and  geographic  consid- 
erations, which  are  now  under  study 

Russia  was  ready  to  take  over  and  they 
told  us  they  w<?re  going  to  move  in.  But, 
they  did  not  say  anything  about  that  in 
writing  all  tliese  stories.  Tliey  did  not 
say  anything  about  the  report  we  filed 
on  Febrtiary  17.  1958,  on  this  entire 
subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  report  Is  in  tlie 
library  of  every  major  university  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  had  more  com- 
pliments as  to  the  value  of  this  report  it- 
self on  this  subject  tlian  on  any  other 
one  report  that  we  have  ever  filed.  I 
commend  it  to  you.  But  they  did  men- 
tion that?  No.  that  is  not  mentioned  at 
all.  Admiral  DufeJc  wrote  to  us.  or 
rather  that  he  wrote  ir  me,  for  the  com- 
mittee. In  this  letter  he  said,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  action,  they  did  not  know 
what  they  w  ould  have  done  and  that  tliey 
were  out. 

The  following  letters  describe  the  re- 
sult: 

Janx-art  25,  1958. 
Adm.  Gkobce  J.  DurzK. 

Commander.  NaraJ  Support  Forces,  Antarc- 
tica, Fleet  Post  Office,  No.  20,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calil 

Mr  Dear  AoMntAL-  The  Tarlcnis  press 
stores  of  late  from  the  Antarctic  Indicate 
that  you  hB\'e  been  extremely  busy,  in  part 
In  greeting  some  of  the  visitors  who  reached 
the  South  Pole  both  from  Scott  Base  and 
from  the  Weddell  Sea.  Those  also  were 
splendid  accomplishments. 

We  also  have  been  active  on  the  matters 
which  you  and  I  discussed  before  we  left, 
particularly  In  the  effort  of  getting  an  early 
decision  as  to  the  continuation  of  loglstto 
support  there  lot  operations  r.^xt  year  Yes- 
terday the  committee  received  a  rep.y  U>  the 
letter  I  t^i.x.  Uj  V.w  i'.'esid<'nt  ias?   week     t>;ijy 


of  which  we  gave  Paul  Frasler  to  forward 
to  you),  through  the  Academy  and  Founda- 
tion sfKjkesmen  for  the  administration  posi- 
tion.    I  am  enclosing  a  copy  herewith 

Naturally,  I  am  tremendously  pleased  at 
this  decision  to  continue  the  activities  In 
Antarctica,  and  the  direction  being  given  by 
the  Navy  for  you  to  make  preparations  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  my  unde.-standmg  from  the 
conversations  which  Frazier  and  Stevenson 
here  have  had  this  week,  that  this  decision 
gives  you  what  you  needed  to  have  at  this 
time  I  trust,  however,  that  If  there  Is  any- 
thing further  in  this  particular  matter  that 
needs  to  be  done  where  I  may  be  of  help, 
that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
NaturaUy.  1  appreciate  that  there^  are  other 
items  requiring  attention,  and  these  we  are 
pursuing,  but  it  was  my  impression  they  did 
not  have  quite  the  urgency  of  the  Immediate 
logistic  supply  preparation  problem. 

The  very  best  of  good  txrlshes  to  Mrs.  Dufek 
and  yourself. 

Sincerely. 

OazN  Harxis. 
Ifember  of  Congress,  Chairman. 


San  Francisco.  Calif, 

February  11.  19S8. 
Hon.  Onrs  Habru. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Harris:  I  was  most  pleased  to 
ft'  d  >our  letter  of  January  25,  1958.  awaiting 
my  recent  return  to  Chrlstchurch  from 
Antarctica. 

Judging  from  the  news  from  Washington, 
you  and  your  committee  have  been  eminently 
successful  In  obtaining  a  positive  declaration 
of  Intentions  with  reg^irds  to  continuing  the 
VS.  program  in  the  Antarctic.  This  hae 
been  most  gratifying  since  It  permits  mc  and 
my  staff  to  commence  Immediately  the  logis- 
tic planning  required  to  execute  the  proposed 
post-IGY  program. 

I  have  read  your  letter  to  the  President 
and  I  must  compliment  you  on  the  clear 
presentation  of  our  views  on  this  important 
subject.  The  letter  embodies  all  the  features 
which  I  consider  to  be  of  primary  concern 
to  our  scientific  effort  In  addition  to  the 
national  interest  of  our  country. 

The  alacrity  with  which  a  reply  was  re- 
ceived by  you  clearly  indicates  that  the  sense 
of  Inunediary  you  portrayed  was  Instantly 
recognised.  I  shall  be  ever  grateful  for  your 
thoughtfuiness  and  kindness  In  this  matter. 
The  prompt  action  of  yovxr  committee  shall 
always  serve  as  a  reminder  to  me  that  the 
men  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
American  Government  are  dedicated  indi- 
viduals. Moreover,  the  thoroughness  with 
which  you  and  the  committee  conducted 
your  affairs  In  Antarctica  under  trying  con- 
ditions Involving  personal  discomforts  were 
most  Impressive.  It  was  a  rare  privilege 
having  you  with  us  and  we  shall  be  honored 
to  have  you  visit  us  again. 

The  operation  in  the  Antarctic  Is  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close.  We  are  resuming  our 
air  operations  to  the  Antarctic  as  the  Ice 
runway  has  been  repaired  after  6  weeks  of 
disuse  due  to  melting  With  the  completion 
of  approximately  three  air  drops  at  the  South 
Pole  and  two  at  Byrd  Base,  the  rosupply  of 
the  U.S.  stations  In  Antarctic  wUl  have  been 
completed  for  Deep  Pree«e  III. 

My  plans  are  to  return  to  Washington 
sometime  in  early  April.  I  shall  be  most 
pleased  to  visit  you  and  your  committee  to 
provide  additional  details  of  what  has 
transpired  subsequent  to  your  visit  to  the 
Antarctic. 

Please  accept  my  deepest  thanks  for  your 
active   interest  and   my  warmest  regards   to 
yourself  and  the  members  of  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

Hear    /u-ntral.    V  S     Na-i.    Cvr-rnander, 
U.S.  Naval  Support   Force,  Antarctica. 


Mae^h  4    1853. 
Rear  Adm.  Georck  Dufek.. 

Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Support  Force, 

Antarctici, 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Deiar  Admiral  Dtttek  :  It  was  most 
thoughtful  of  you  to  «rite  me  as  you  have 
done  under  date  of  February  11,  concerning 
our  eflcirts  to  obtain  a  positive  declaration  of 
Intention  regarding  the  continuance  of  tlie 
VS.  program  In  the  Antarctica,  an  early 
decision  on  which  you  Informed  us  was 
Imperative  for  your  plar.iflng. 

Naturally,  we  share  your  pleasure  that  the 
Government  has  decided  to  continue  the 
program  and  has  given  you  the  go-ahead 
which  Is  necessary  now  for  planning  for 
next  year.  Your  comments  concerning  our 
participation  in  this  are  very  gratifying  In- 
asmuch as  wc  could  not  but  be  fully  im- 
pressed In  our  visit  In  Antarctica  with  you 
of  the  need  for  this  early  action  I  think. 
however,  that  you  have  been  over-gracious 
in  your  expression,  for  without  contradic- 
tion yours  hjis  been  the  significant  job  in 
supplying  the  logistics  for  the  scientific  pro- 
gram which  has  resulted  In  the  IGY  ojjera- 
tions  In  Antarctica  being  so  successful.  In- 
deed, we  all  are  most  hopeful  that  the 
continuation  of  this  effort  will  be  under  your 
commsmd 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  Informed  that  the  Ics 
runway  has  Just  gone  out,  an  event  you 
antlcli>ated  might  occur.  I  more  than  ever 
appreciate  your  foresightedness  in  Initiating 
the  studies  for  a  permanent  airstrip  at 
M.irble  Point. 

Certainly  when  you  return  to  Washington 
later  in    the   Spring,   we   shall  look  forward 
to  having  a  renewed  visit  with  you. 
Sincerely  youra. 

Oren  Harris. 
Member  of  Congress,  Chairman. 

Carleton  Colixgk.' 
Northfield,  Minn..  September  18.  1958. 
Hon.  Orkn  Harris. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Oren:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
hiving  sent  to  mo  your  remarks  concerning 
the  International  Geophysical  Year  meetings 
In  Moscow. 

I  believe  that  you  are  In  a  position  to  con- 
tinue to  be  most  helpful  as  we  st-lve  to 
secure  added  EupF>ort  for  our  program  In 
Antarctica.  It  Is  embarrassing  to  me  to 
realize  that  the  Russi.ans  are  not  only  going 
ahead  with  their  program  but  plan  to  extend 
it.  We  must  awiUten  our  people  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fundamental  Issues  involved  I 
think  you  have  done  more  than  any  other 
person  since  your  visit  to  Antarctica  to  help 
in  the  places  where  help   Is  most   needed. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  have  been  In  Washington 
more  frequently  recently  I  had  double 
pneumonia  In  May  and  have  been  out  of 
circulation  until  lately.  I  feel  quite  myself 
again,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  I  can 
have  a  visit  with  you  about  matters  of  mu- 
tual concern  when  I  am  in  Washington 
again. 

With  great  appreciation  and  no  end  at 
good  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

LADRKIfcai    M.    OODLO. 

Now  let  me  get  to  Mr  Knipht  I  do 
not  know  how  many  of  you  have  seen 
the  E>etroit  Free  Press,  the  is.sue  of  June 
1  Here  it  is:  "ConeTessmen  Abuse 
Fund;  Alter  Junket  Bills." 

Then  they  have  my  hotel  account 
which  I  was  not  sure  of,  and  I  told  them 
when  they  came  to  me  that  I  had  noth- 
ing to  apologize  for,  that  the  funds  I 
had  approved  were  proper  and  tliat  I 
would  stand  on  it;  and  I  will  until  this 
day. 


if 
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Yes,  there  are  three  items  on  here — 
the  hotel  bill — where  the  word  ■food" 
IS  written  by  the  side  of  each.  Why  was 
that'  I  do  not  know  who  put  it  there, 
but  I  do  know  that  wi:en  we  eot  these 
accounts  m  I  held  them  up.  because  we 
have  a  policy  of  the  committee  that  we 
will  not  pay  for  anything  that  is  not  al- 
lowed, anything  that  is  personal,  and 
there  was  some  question  about  it.  I  held 
them  up,  sent  them  back  and  told  them 
that  I  would  not  approve  anything  that 
wa.s  of  a  personal  nature,  that  they  mu.^t 
de.scribe  what  it  wa^. 

I  do  not  know  who  did  this,  that  is 
write  m  the  word  "food."  But  it  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  showing  honestly 
what  it  was,  or  else  it  would  not  have 
been  approved.  And  I  said  to  the  re- 
porters when  they  came  to  me  that  I  did 
not  remember  anything  about  it.  It  had 
been  3  years,  but  I  have  no  apology  to 
make  I  think  it  was  proper  and  I  stand 
on  it.  and  I  still  feel  that  it  was. 

With  all  of  this  and  the  article — inci- 
dentally. Mr  Burleson,  you  come  in  for 
front-paE,'e  publicity,  on  this  along  with 
me — but  in  coruiection  with  this  article. 
here  is  my  picture.  I  know  the  picture 
could  not  have  been  made  in  Hawaii  be- 
cause I  did  not  have  a  black  tie  with 
me  on  the  trip  to  the  Antarctic.  Then 
I  raised  the  question,  Where  could  this 
have  come  from?  Because  it  says,  after 
showing  the  bUJ  and  all  the  article  here 
it  says  underneath  the  picture: 

Represen native  H.^RRIs  drank  well  at  tax- 
payers' expanse 

There  you  are.  but  you  see  this  pic- 
ture has  me  in  a  black  tie,  and  in  the 
left-hand  corner  there  is  a  hand  just 
barely  inside  the  picture  with  a  glass 
m  the  hand.  Any  observer,  of  course, 
would  .say  that  was  my  hand  and  that 
was  my  drink. 

That  is  the  kind  of  reporting  that  goes 
aiont:  with  this  story.  Now  let  me  tell 
you  what  the  facts  are. 

On  June  3  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  paper.  This  was  carried 
not  only  in  this  Knight  paper  but  I  un- 
derstood in  same  of  the  other  Knight 
papers  which  I  have  not  seen.  Mr. 
Knight  told  me  over  tlfe  telephone  he 
would  send  it  to  me.  but  he  has  not  as 
yet. 

I  directed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  in  which  I  said:  "I 
want  a  copy  of  the  picture.  I  want  to 
know  who  made  it.  I  want  to  know 
where  it  was  made  and  when." 

I  ?ot  a  letter  from  his  secretai-y 
acknowledging  receipt  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Hill,  but  stating  that  he  was' off  on  an 
e.x tended  b'jsmess  trip; 

My  Inquiries  have  so  far  failed  to  locate 
the  original  picture  that  you  refer  to.  but 
In  any  case  the  enclosiu-es  contain  clear 
copies  of  the  picture. 

I  I  already  had  a  copy  of  the  paper. 
I  When  I  received  the  brushoflf  it 
needled  me  a  little  bit,  I  must  confess. 
I  learned  that  Mr.  Knight  was  in 
Washington.  I  tried  to  contact  him 
without  succe.ss  I  found  out  he  was  in 
Philadelphia  the  next  day  Do  you 
know  what  for?  I  shall  mention  it 
bnefiy  now   and  explain  a  little  later 


Becaui^  of  the  work  of  our  committee,  a 
ca.se  involving  an  $8.5  million  facility  of 
which  his  group  owns  40  percent,  had 
been  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and 
had  been  kicked  back.  It  was  on  its  way 
a^'am  We  exposed  some  of  the  ex  parte 
activities  connected  with  license  grant 
and.  as  a  result,  the  Commission  itself 
ordered  another  hearing.  Mr.  Knight 
was  in  Philadelphia  where  Judge  Stern 
on  that  day  was  starting  the  hearing  as 
a  special  hearing  examiner  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commisison. 

In  the  meantime,  I  had  written  Mr. 
Knight  in  Akron,  Ohio.  I  received  a 
very  short  reply  from  his  secretary : 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  June  8,  Mr. 
Knight  Is  out  of  the  city  and  will  not  return 
for  some  time.  I  have,  however,  located  Mr. 
Hill.     I  am   forwarding  your  letter   to  him 

today. 

I  had  also  written  to  Mr.  Hill.  A  re- 
ply from  his  secretary  stated  that  he  too 
was  out  of  town  and  that  he  too  could 
not  be  located. 

Then  I  discovered  that  Mr.  Knight 
was  in  Philadelphia.  I  sent  him  a  tele- 
gram and  asked  Western  Union  to  give 
me  a  reply  as  to  whether  or  not  the  wire 
was  received  in  person.  The  next  morn- 
ing Western  Union  delivered  to  me  a 
notice  that  the  wire  had  been  received 
by  Mr.  Knight  that  evening  at  10:35. 

Now.  Mr.  Knight  tried  to  call  me  the 
next  day,  but  I  was  in  committee.  He 
said  he  would  call  back.  I  did  not  hear 
from  him  any  more. 

The  following  day  I  had  a  call  from 
his  secretary  and  then,  when  I  finally 
got  to  it.  Mr.  Knight  came  on  the  phone. 
I  told  Mr.  "Knight  what  I  wanted.  Well, 
he  said  "How  can  it  be  corrected?"  f 
said,  "Mr.  Knight,  I  did  not  call  you,  I 
have  not  contacted  you,  asking  for  any 
correction.  I  want  the  picture.  I  want 
to  know  who  made  it,  where  it  was  made 
and  when,  and  I  want  that  information." 

He  said  he  would  try  to  see  if  he  could 
get  it. 

I  received  then  a  couple  of  days  later, 
on  June  24,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dale  Davis! 
feature  editor,  Detroit  Free  Press.  They 
apparently  started  out  trying  to  get  the 
picture.  The  amazing  thing  to  me  was 
it  was  already  in  the  file  in  the  Detroit 
office,  that  is,  my  picture,  until  after 
they  had  run  it.  After  they  had  run  it  no 
one  seemed  to  be  able  to  find  it.  But 
they  were  making  attempts.  They  sent 
out  to  about  4  different  places  trying 
to  find  and  locate  the  picture.  I  had 
made  it  clear.  They  wanted  me  to  say 
to  them  that  It  shotild  be  corrected  in 
a  certain  way  I  was  not  looking  for 
that,  Mr.  Chairman.  What  I  was  look- 
ing for  was  to  find  out  what  it  was  all 
about,  because  I  knew  the  picture  was 
not  in  Hawaii,  and  I  wanted  to  see.  So 
I  finally  got  the  picture. 

Let  me  show  you  the  picture.  Here 
is  a  picture  with  the  other  man's  arm 
at  the  corner  with  the  glass  in  it,  stand- 
ing off  to  the  left  of  me,  and  with  an- 
other man's  hand  partially  right  behind 
it.  I  am  gesturing.  There  was  a  gentle- 
man there  who  works  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  I  did  not 
know  before  the  term,  but  what  they  did 


was  "cropped"  it.  They  "cropped"  it  off 
at  the  left  to  leave  barely  two-thirds  of 
the  glass  and  the  hand.  They  "cropped" 
it  off  at  the  right  so  it  would  leave  only 
me  and  the  longtime  staff  member  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
who  came  from  Denmark  about  34  years 
ago.    That  is  the  picture. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  the  occasion 
was.  The  occasion  was  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel. 
I  had  been  invited,  along  with  other 
appropriate  parties,  to  participate. 
That  was  on  October  8.  1959.  I  asked 
for  a  copy  of  the  program,  and  I  have 
it  here.  Of  course,  when  I  found  out 
what  the  occasion  was,  it  all  came  back 
to  me. 

Mr.  Gadsby,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, was  on  the  program.  The  Hon- 
orable James  M.  Landis.  I  think  an  early 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  was  on 
the  program.  I  was  honored  by  being 
invited  to  participate.  The  Honorable 
William  O.  Douglas.  Associate  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  who  at  one 
time  was  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
was  another  on  the  program.  Hon.  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  was  on  the  program. 
Mr.  Rogers  was  ill  that  night  and  he 
had  one  of  his  assistants  read  his  sp>eech. 

I  asked  the  Commission  to  advise  me 
how  this  25th  anniversary  party  was 
financed.  I  have  a  letter  In  which  they 
said  it  was  financed  by  a  $10  per  plate 
charge.  They  sold  837  tickets  and  issued 
20  complimentary  tickets  In  establish- 
ing the  ticket  price  of  $10  per  person, 
the  committee,  that  Is,  the  arrange- 
ments committee,  was  governed  by  the 
principle  that  no  Federal  funds  were 
to  be  used  In  this  event.  That  Is  the 
reception  where  the  Knight  papers  say 
"Representative  Harris  drank  well  at 
taxpayers'  expense." 

Now,  another  thing  about  it.  I  ar- 
rived at  that  party  late.  My  wife  met 
me  out  there.  I  got  there  just  about  the 
time  that  they  were  going  in  to  the  din- 
ner. They  did  have  a  reception,  as  you 
know  they  do  on  all  such  occasions  here 
in  Washington,  but  I  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  reception  at  all;  not  even 
to  the  extent  of  a  ginger  ale.  And, 
that  Is  the  kind  of  reporting  that  this 
group  has  done.  That  is  the  kind  of 
attack  that  has  been  made. 

Now  let  me  give  you  the  message  from 
Mr.  Hill: 

Your  letter  indicates — 

That  is  when  the  picture  was  sent 
to  me — 

Your  letter  indicates  that  you  may  feel 
this  picture  of  you  taken  at  a  Washington 
party  was  Inappropriate  In  connection  with 
the  article.  There  certainly  was  no  Intended 
implication  that  this  photograph  pictured 
you  In  Hawaii,  and  I  feel  sure  our  readers 
did  not  get  that  Impression. 

Now,  I  wish  I  had  some  of  the  mes- 
sages with  me,  one  wire  parUcularly 
that  I  got  from  Detroit.  You  ought  to 
read  that  one.    Reading  further,  he  says : 

It  is  always  our  policy  to  be  completely 
fair  and  objective  in  the  treatment  of  any 
news  story.    If  you  still  feel  there  may  have 


been  saute  possible  mlslnterpretalion  In 
connection  with  this  picture,  please  advise 
m" 

We  shall  be  happy  to  clarify  the  ortglr.n: 
presentation  to  malie  certain  our  readers 
understand  that  the  picture  was  not  taken 
m  Hawaii. 

Can  you  imagine  that? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is  the  story? 
During  the  course  of  our  investigation 
there  were  some  23  important  TV  broad- 
cast facilities  in  this  Nation  that  we 
looked  into.  One  of  them  was  Miami 
channel  7.  You  have  heard  about  Mi- 
ami charmel  10  so  much  that  Miami 
channel  7  never  did  get  into  the  hcad- 
Imes  or  the  spotlight.  Mr.  Knight, 
whose  group  owns  40  percent  of  Miami 
channel  7.  came  before  our  committee 
in  connection  with  information  he  had 
regarding  charvnel  10.  Unfortunately, 
he  had  just  lost  his  son.  It  was  a  rather 
tragic  incident.  The  committee  treated 
htm  With  the  courtesy  that  was  due  him. 
I.  as  chairman,  asked  the  necessary  ques- 
tions regarding  what  knowledge  he  had. 
We  made  it  very  brief  and  we  expressed 
to  him  our  deepest  sympathy  and  let 
him  go 

Miami  channel  7  came  Into  it.  The 
Knight  newspaper  Interests  own  about 
40  percent  of  channel  7.  The  Cox  news- 
paper interests  also  own  al>out  40  per- 
cent. And  Mr  NUes  Trammell,  who  used 
to  be  the  president  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co  .  Is  the  swing  man  and 
owns  the  other  15  percent. 

But  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
viewed the  case  on  the  basis  that  Mr. 
Trammell,  having  a  contract  with  NBC, 
now  in  retirement,  and  owning  20  per- 
cent, had  a  conflict  of  interest. 

It  came  to  the  Commission  and  there 
were  two  members  of  the  Commission 
that  were  adamant,  saying  that  it  was  a 
flagrant  disregard  of  Commission  pol- 
icies and  they  filed  their  dissent,  that 
the  only  two  newspapers  in  Miami,  join- 
ing together  with  a  man  who  had  a  life 
history  with  the  networks,  a  monopoly — 
and  that  is  something  else  I  think  we 
should  go  into  one  of  these  days:  these 
news  media  having  a  monopoly  of  these 
facilities.  But  that  was  the  setup  And 
when  you  read  the  dissent  you  will  find 
that  these  members  dissented  on  the 
bnsis  that  it  completely  ignored  and 
made  a  shambles  of  the  commission's 
policy  to  grant  such  an  application. 

During  the  course  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's 1958  hearings,  a  great  volume  of 
testimony  and  evidence  was  taken,  re- 
lating to  the  problem  of  ex  parte  influ- 
ence as  practiced  upon  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  F'ederal  Communications 
Commis-sion.  by  or  on  behalf  of  parties 
to  adjudicatory  proceedings  pending  be- 
fore the  Commission.  A  portion  of  the 
testimony  relat'^d  to  ex  parte  influence, 
in  the  matter  known  as  the  Miami  chan- 
nel 7  case,  which  involved  the  grant  of 
an  extremely  valuable  construction  p>er- 
mit  for  a  new  television  station  to  op>er- 
ate  on  channel  7,  Miami,  Fla.  There 
were  4  applicants  for  the  construction 
permit.  Following  a  comparative  hear- 
ing to  determine  which  applicant  was 
the  best  qualified,  the  Commission  rarly 
in  1956  Lssued  its  decision  awarding 
the     permit     to     BLscayne     Televi-sion 


Corp  Forty- two  and  one- half  percent 
of  the  slock  of  Biscayne  is  owned  by  the 
so-called  Knight  newspaper  interests, 
Mr  Joiin  S  Kiugiit  owning  17^2  percent. 
Mr.  Jarni-s  L  Knight  owning  10  jjercent, 
the  remainder  L)eing  held  by  ;:iersons 
closely  a.s6ociated  with  them.  Liktwise. 
42^-2  percent  of  the  stock  is  held  by  the 
Cox  newspaper  interests  The  remaining 
15  percent  is  owned  by  Mr  Niles  Tram- 
meU,  who  is  the  president,  a  director  and 
general  manager  of  Biscayne. 

It  is  of  course  well  known  that  the 
Knight  and  Cox  mu^rests  have  con- 
trolling interests  m  Miami's  only  two 
daily  newspapers  and  in  two  Mmm: 
radio  stations,  as  well  as  in  numerous 
mass  media  elsevrhere. 

Tlie  Commission's  action  in  granting 
the  application  of  Biscayne  Television 
Corp.  was  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  which  reversed  and  remanded  it 
to  the  Commission  for  further  hearings, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Commission  had 
erred  in  failing  to  give  any  adverse  effect 
to  the  fact  that  Biscayne's  president  and 
general  manager,  Mr.  Niles  Trammell, 
had  a  long-term  consultant  contract 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, a  nation-wide  network  organiza- 
tion Tlie  Court  of  Appeals  stated  that 
the  failure  of  the  Commission  to  so  view 
this  financial  relationship,  in  considering 
the  comparative  qualifications  of  Bis- 
cayne. was  'a  departure  from  the  Com- 
mission's established  policy  that  It  la 
desirable  for  local  television  stations  and 
network  organizations  to  be  independent 
of  each  other  .  .  .  "  and  stated  that  this 
factor  might  well  change  the  outcome  of 
the  case  since  the  "comparative  qualifi- 
cations of  the  competing  applicants 
made  the  choice  between  them  a  close 
one"  particularly  so  because  Biscayne's 
superior  qualifications  arose  in  large 
part  from  the  control  of  its  owners  <lhe 
Knight  and  Cox  interests^  over  a  great 
number  of  other  media  of  mass 
communications,  which  is  in  itself  an 
adverse  factor.  As  the  Court  of  Appeals 
recognized,  it  has  long  been  considered 
Important  to  the  public  interest  to  avoid 
concentration  of  control  over  the  media 
of  mass  communication— newspapers, 
television,  radio — in  a  given  area. 

Nevertheless,  on  remand  to  the  Com- 
mission, the  agency  again  held  in  favor 
of  Biscayne  Television  Corp.  An  appeal 
from  the  Commission's  second  decision 
was  again  taken  by  one  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful applicants.  However,  the  dis- 
closures before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Oversight  of  improper  ex 
parte  practices  in  connection  with  the 
Miami  channel  7  case  led  the  Commis- 
sion to  decide  that  the  case  should  be 
reopened  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  any  of  the  Commissioners  who 
participated  in  the  final  decision  should 
have  disquahfied  himself  and  whether 
any  of  the  parties  to  the  original  pro- 
ceeding should  be  disqualified  or  other- 
wise be  reconsidered  for  comparativp 
purposes  in  the  event  of  a  showing  of 
misconduct  or  improper  activities  on 
their  part. 

In  this  connection  the  Commission 
filed,  on  Apn]  24,   1959,  a  pleading   re- 


questing the  court  of  app>eals  to  hold 
m  abeyance  the  proceedings  on  af)peal 
in  view  of  the  Commi-s^iOn  s  order  re- 
opening the  channel  7  casf  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  additional  hearings  on 
the  issues  set  forth  above  The  court 
of  appeals  granted  the  Commissions  re- 
quest On  June  13,  1960  special  hear- 
ings on  these  issues  commenced  in 
Philadelphia  before  Judge  Horace  Stern. 
who  had  aLso  served  as  examiner  in  the 
channel  10.  Miami  and  channel  5,  Bos- 
ton, special  hearuigs. 

During  the  subcommittees  hearings, 
Mr.  John  S  Knight,  who  is  the  publish- 
er of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  t.he  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal,  and  the  Miami  Herald,  and 
who — as  previously  noted — is  also  one  of 
the  principal  stockholders  of  Biscayne 
Television  Corp.,  was  invited  to  testify 
before  the  subcommittee  regarding  an 
apphcant  in  another  case,  the  so-called 
Miami  charmel  10  case,  in  which  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  neither  Mr. 
Knight  nor  any  of  his  companies  have 
any  J^.nancial  interest.  Having  been  ad- 
vised of  the  recent  death  of  a  member 
of  Mr.  Knights  family,  the  sut>commit- 
tee  accorded  him  special  consideration, 
his  testimony  is  very  brief — 1958  hear- 
ings, part  5,  pages  1741-1747 — and  he 
was  not  requested  to  testify  concerning 
his  role  in  the  Miami  channel  7  case. 
although  the  subcommittee  was  well 
aware,  even  then,  of  its  significance. 

T  want  to  digress  for  a  moment  from 
the  Miami  channel  7  matter  to  discuss 
another  important  TV  case  in  which 
testimony  before  the  Cn-ersight  Subcom- 
mittee plaj-ed  a  crucial  part. 

The  best  recent  illustration  of  how  the 
Federal  courts  regard  ex  parte  visits  by 
industry  memt)ers  to  FCC  Commission- 
ers Is  found  in  the  now  famous  Sanga- 
mon Valley  case.  Unlike  the  Miami 
channel  7  and  other  cases  on  which  the 
subcommittee  has  heard  testimony,  the 
Sangamon  Valley  case  involved  a  rule- 
making proceeding,  not  a  comparative 
application  for  a  television  hcen.se  or 
construction  permit. 

Rulemaking  proceedings  in  the  FCC 
have  ordinarily  been  likened  to  legisla- 
tive proceedings;  that  is,  the  stricter 
rules  governing  ex  parte  presentations  in 
a  judicial  proceeding  are  relaxed  in  the 
interests  of  obtaining  full  information 
from  whatever  sources  What  made  the 
Sangamon  Valley  case  unu.'^ual  was  that 
it  took  place  in  the  context  of  license 
awards  The  rulemaking  proceedings  In- 
volved the  reallocation  of  channels  from 
one  community  to  another.  By  the  time 
the  Commission  passed  on  the  mntter,  a 
license  for  VHF  channel  2  In  Springfield, 
ni..  had  been  granted  to  WMAY-TV, 
Inc  ,  and  a  licen.se  for  UHP  channel  36 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  had  been  granted  to 
Signal  Hill  Television  Corp  What  the 
Commission  proposed  was  tto  move  chan- 
nel 2  to  St.  Louis  and  channel  36  to 
Springfield.  Thus  the  result  of  this  so- 
called  demtei-mixture  proceeding  would 
be  that  existing  licensees  would  be  de- 
prived oi  their  licenses  and  that  others 
mieht  have  a  chance  to  obtain  licenses 
for  the  reallocated  channels  As  the 
US   Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Di.'^trict  of 
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Columbia  put  it  :n  its  opinion  of  May  8. 
1959 — Sanaamon  VaU^u  Television  Corp. 
V  FCC  '  269  F  2d  22 1 '  —the  effect  of  the 
proceeding'  'Aa5  to  resolve  conflicting  pri- 
vate claims  to  a  valuable  privilege.  What 
the  Commission  did  was  not  only  t-o 
switch  chann'^l  2  and  channel  36  around, 
but  to  eive  Si:;na!  Hill  Television  Corp., 
the  former  licensee  of  channel  36  in  St. 
Louis,  a  license  to  operate  channel  2  in 
St.  Louis.  We  are  thus  presented  with  a 
situation  in  which  the  Communications 
Commission  used  a  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing to  grant  a  valuable  television  license 
where  under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
licensee  would  be  obliged  to  survive  a 
comparativ?  hearing.  No  one  but  Sig- 
nal Hill  got  a  chance  at  channel  2  when 
it  was  moved  to  St.  Louis. 
This  astounding  result  was  upheld  in 
I  1958  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

When  Sangamon  Valley  Television 
I  Corp .  which  had  competed  against 
I  W\LAY-TV  for  channel  2  in  Springfield, 
soucrht  a  writ  of  certiorari  from  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court,  an  unusual  thing 
happened  The  Solicitor  General,  joined 
by  PCC  attorneys,  while  opposing  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  included  in  its 
brief  the  following  passage: 

We  believe  It  proper,  however,  to  call  the 
Court's  attention  to  certain  testimony  given 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  Legislative 
Oversight  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  on  May  22.  26, 
and  28,  1959,  and  June  9,  10,  and  11,  1958. 
subsequent  to  the  decision  by  the  court  of 
appeals  afflrnaing  the  Conunlssion's  order. 
The  tesUmony  Indicates  that  after  the  rule- 
making proceeding  here  had  been  Initiated 
by  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking,  and  while 
It  was  under  consideration  by  the  Commis- 
sion, representatives  of  the  St.  Louis  op- 
erator of  the  UHP  station  who  was  interested 
in  having  a  new  VTiP  channel  assigned  to  St. 
Louis,  and  representatives  of  the  petitioner 
and  the  other  applicant  for  VHP  channel  2 
in  Springfield,  who  were  interested  In  re- 
taining that  channel  in  Springfield,  made 
ex  parte  presentations  with  respect  to  merits 
of  the  rulemaking  proceeding  to  various 
members  of  the  Commission. 

These  matters  were  not  presented  to  the 
court  below  and  are  not  presented  by  the 
petition.  For  this  reason,  the  respondents 
do  not  and  would  not  regard  denial  of  cer- 
tiorari as  foreclosing  appropriate  considera- 
tion thereof  by  the  court  of  appeals. 

'  On  the  basis  of  these  representations 
by  the  Solicitor  General,  the  Supreme 
Court  on  October  20,  1958  granted  the 
petition  for  writ  of  certiorari,  and  in  do- 
ing so,  said  the  following: 

In  view  of  the  representations  in  the 
Solicitor  General's  brief  on  pages  7  and  8, 
concerning  testimony  given  before  the  Sub- 
committee of  Legislative  Oversight  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  subsequent  to  the  decision  by  the 
court  of  appeals  In  this  case,  the  Judgment 
of  the  court  of  appeals  Is  vacated  and  the 
case  Is  remanded  to  the  court  of  appeals 
for  such  action  as  It  may  deem  appropriate 
(358U.S.  4fr-60). 

When  the  case  went  back  to  the  court 
of  appeals,  that  court,  in  the  May  8 
1959.  opinion  I  referred  to  earlier,  va- 
cated the  Commissions  order  on  two 
grounds:  first,  that  the  Commission  had 
violated  its  own  rules  and,  second  and 
thLs  is  the  ground  I  wish  to  stress,  that 


under  the  circumstances,  "basis  fairness 
requires  such  a  proceeding  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  open."  The  court  rejected  the 
contention  of  the  Commission  and  of 
Signal  Hill  and  other  interveners  that 
since  the  deintermixture  proceeding 
was  labeled  "rulemaking,"  it  was  not  in- 
validated by  ex  parte  attempts  to  influ- 
ance  the  Commissioners.  The  court 
upheld  the  claims  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  again  I  want  to  stress  the 
language  used  by  the  court,  that,  "what- 
ever the  proceedings  may  be  called,  it 
involved  not  only  allocation  of  TV  chan- 
nels among  communities,  but  also  reso- 
lution of  conflicting  private  claims  to  a 
valuable  privilege." 

As  to  the  other  ground  for  decision, 
namely,  that  ex  jmrte  representations 
regarding  the  merits  of  the  proceeding 
was  precluded  by  the  Commissions  own 
rules,  the  court  had  the  following  to  say : 

Agency  action  that  substantially  and  pre- 
judicially violates  the  agency's  rules  cannot 
stand  At  the  time  of  this  proceeding  the 
Commisflon  had  no  general  regulations  gov- 
erning all  rulemaking,  but  when  It  propoeed 
an  al'ocatlon  of  TV  channels  to  particular 
communities  It  was  its  usual  practice,  fol- 
lowed in  this  instance,  to  prescribe  a  cut- 
off date  before  which  "Any  Interested 
person  •  •  •  may  file  with  the  Conunis- 
sion  •  •  •  written  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments setting  forth  his  comments  favoring 
or  opposing  the  plan;  a  cut-ofT  date  for 
'comments  or  briefs  in  reply';  and  that  "No 
additional  comments  may  be  filed'  without 
a  request  from  the  Commission  or  a  show- 
ing of  good  cause."  By  plain  Implication, 
this  rule  forbade  submitting  material  to  the 
Commission's  members  after  the  time  for 
filing  it  with  the  Commission  had  gone  by 
The  rule  cannot  be  interpreted  to  permit 
parties  to  make  off  the  record  contentions 
that  it  forbids  them  to  make  on  the  record. 
(Courts  footnotes  omitted.) 

There  was  no  question  but  that  the 
president  of  Signal  Hill,  in  violation  of 
the  rule  just  quoted  by  the  Court,  did 
make  many  efforts  to  influence  the  Com- 
mission in  his  favor,  even  including  the 
submission  of  a  legal  brief  to  counter  a 
memorandum  submitted  by  the  Commis- 
sion's own  General  Counsels  office  that 
questioned  the  legality  of  a  permit  grant 
to  Signal  Hill  without  a  comparative 
hearing. 

What  were  these  attempts  to  influence 
the  Commissioners  which  caused  both 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals to  vacate  the  Commission's  pro- 
ceeding? 

Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Oversight  revealed,  among 
other  things,  that  the  president  of  Signal 
Hill  wrote  many  letters  and  made  many 
telephone  calls  and  personal  visits  to 
Commissioners  to  advocate  the  realloca- 
tion gfchannel  2  to  St.  Louis.  He  visited 
CommBsioners  in  their  offices  and  had 
luncheon  and  other  social  engagements 
with  them.  For  2  years  in  a  row,  he  sent 
Christmas  or  Thanksgiving  turkeys  to 
the  members  of  the  Commission  In  ad- 
dition to  urging  the  transfer  of  channel 
2  to  St.  Louis,  he  pressed  upon  Commis- 
sioners his  contention  that  Signal  Hill's 
financial  standing  could  be  saved  only  if 
channel  2,  once  transferred  to  St.  Louis, 
were  Ucensed  to  Signal  Hill  without  a 
comparative  hearing.    Both  his  requests 


were   granted   In  the  Commission's  re- 
port and  order  of  February  26,  1957. 

Early  this  year,  In  compliance  with  the 
Court  of  Appeal's  direction  that  an  evi- 
dentiary hearing  be  held  before  a  spe- 
cially appointed  hearing  examiner,  sev- 
eral days  of  hearings  were  held  to 
determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  se- 
cret contacts  with  FCC  Commissioners. 
The  examiner,  in  his  initial  decision  re- 
leased March  11,  1960,  found  a  pattern 
of  repeated  oral  and  written  ex  parte 
contacts  with  Commissioners,  primarily 
by  the  president  of  Signal  Hill,  whose 
company  so  greatly  benefited  from  the 
Commission's  original  action.  The  ex- 
aminer ruled,  however,  that  despite  "the 
danger  of  deception  through  the  trans- 
mission of  unchecked  and  unreliable  in- 
formation and  specious  argumentative 
presentations  from  •  *  •  self-interest- 
ed parties."  he  could  see  no  reason  to 
disqualify  any  parties  from  further 
pressing  their  claims  or  any  Commis- 
sioners from  further  considering  the 
case.  His  decision  brings  this  case  up- 
to-date.  The  parties  have  filed  excep- 
tions to  the  initial  decision  and  have 
requested  oral  argument  before  the 
Commission  issues  its  final  decision. 

I  have  discussed  the  Sangamon  case 
at  such  length,  mainly  becaiise  it  exem- 
plifies the  view  that  our  highest  courts 
take  today  of  these  back-door  contacts 
between  Commissioners  and  members  of 
the  regulated  industry.  I  hope  that  this 
case  will  furnish  the  background  neces- 
sary to  appreciate  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion curbing  these  abuses. 

I  now  return  to  the  Miami  channel  7 
matter. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  before 
our  subcommittee  that  Mr.  Knight  was 
the    motivating    force    behind    the    ex 
parte  representations  made  by   various 
persons  on  behalf  of  Biscayne  Television 
Corp.     Mr.  Ben  H.  Fuqua.  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Florida  Power  k  Light  Co., 
had  known  former  Commissioner  Mack 
since  college  days.     Mr.  KrUght  learned 
of  this  friendship  through  Mr.  Fuqua's 
superior  officer   at   Florida   Power,    Mr, 
McGregor  Smith      According  to  an  affi- 
davit dated  April  18.  1958,  given  by  Mr. 
Fuqua  to  Special  Agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Mr.  Fuqua  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Smith 
in  1955  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission    in     favor     of     Biscayne.     Mr. 
Smith  advised  Fuqua  that  he  had  just 
been    contacted    by    Mr.    Knight,    that 
Knight   wanted   to   talk    to   Smith   and 
Fuqua.  that  a  meeting  was  arranged  in 
Knight's  office  at  which  Knight.  Smith. 
Fuqua  and  Niles  Trammell,  president  of 
Biscayne,    were    present;     that    at    the 
meeting  "they  asked  Mr.  Smith  and  my- 
self to  a.ssist  Biscayne  Television  Corp. 
in  securing    a    permit    to    operate    TV 
channel  7  in  Miami  and  requested  that 
I  contact  Richard  Mack,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission "     On  his  next  visit  to  Wash- 
ington,  Fuqua   visited  Mack   and   "ex- 
pressed my  personal  opmion   that  Mr. 
Knight  and  Mr.  Trammell  and  the  other 
individuals  connected  with  the  Biscayne 
Television   Corp.   were   all   outstanding 
and  capable  individuals  in  the  commu- 
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nity.  who  iiad  the  resources  and  who 
would  render  a  public  service  in  oper- 
ating a  TV  sLataon  m  the  Miami  area  " 
After  ttie  decision  m  fa\(;r  ol  Bisca.vne 
was  reversed  and  remanded  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  to  the  Cotnmi.ssion  for  fur- 
ther proceedings.  F'uqua  was  contacted 
by  Mr.  Niles  Trammell  who  requested 
Fuqua  to  "talk  with  Ricliard  Mack  on 
behalf  of  the  corporation,  and.  if  pos- 
sible, to  endeavor  to  auscertain  Mack's 
feeling  with  regard  to  this  new  hearing." 
Pursuant  to  this  request.  F^iqua  again 
saw  Mack  and  reiterated  his  opinion  re- 
garding the  qualifications  of  the  Bis- 
cayne group.  In  his  affidavit,  Fuqua 
states — 

I  recall  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  ob- 
servations. Mack  Indicated  to  me  that  he  did 
not  think  the  Biscayne  Television  Corp.  had 
anything  to  worry  about. 

Fuqua  reported  this  information  to 
either  Knight  or  Trammell — Angland 
report  of  Knight  Interview,  page  3226. 
During  1955,  1956  and  1957,  Fuqua  and 
Mack  had  numerous  long  distance  tele- 
phone conversations  of  an  undisclosed 
nature — Angland  testimony,  part  8. 
pages  3228-3229. 

Mr.  Knight  himself  apparently  dis- 
cussed the  channel  7  matter  with  Com- 
missioner McConnaughey  after  the  vote 
of  the  Commission  was  taken  but  before 
the  original  grant  was  announced. 
However,  the  substance  of  that  conver- 
sation is  not  known.  At  the  time  of 
that  meeting.  Mr.  Knight  was  aware 
that  a  majority  of  the  Commission  had 
voted  to  award  the  permit  to  BiscajTie 
Television  Corp..  although  the  Commis- 
sion's action  had  not  yet  been  publicly 
announced — Angland  report  of  Knight 
interview,  hearings,  part  8.  page  3226. 
From  what  source  Knight  acquired  this 
knowledge  is  not  known. 

A  somewhat  unusual  variation  of  the 
traditional  ex  parte  approach  occurred 
at  least  once  in  this  Miami  channel  7 
case.  A  member  of  the  Commission  him- 
self solicited  the  ex  parte  representation. 
We  were  told  that  on  the  very  day  the 
votes  of  the  Commissioners  were  taken, 
shortly  before  the  actual  voting  took 
place.  Commissioner  Mack  telephoned 
Mr.  John  D  Permekamp.  associate  editor 
of  the  Miami  Herald— one  of  the  Knight 
newspapers — and  asked  Mr.  Pennekamp 
to  reassure  him  about  the  personal  quali- 
fications of  the  Biscayne  group.  Mr. 
Pennekamp  did  so — testimonj-  of  S.  J. 
England,  pages  3222.  3225. 

Mr.  Niles  Trammell.  the  president, 
general  manager,  and  a  director  of  Bis- 
cayne Television  Corp..  was  formerly 
president  of  NBC  and  a  director  of 
RCA — Angland  testimony,  page  3232. 
Mr.  Trammell  did  not  testify  before  the 
subcommittee.  However,  an  attorney  on 
the  subcommittee  staff.  Mr.  Stephen  J. 
Angland.  interrogated  Mr. Trammell  dur- 
ing an  interview  which  was  also  attended 
by  Mr.  Trammell's  counsel,  regarding 
Trammell's  contacts  with  members  of 
the  Commission  during  his  long  career 
in  the  broadcasting  field.  This  Inter- 
view was  recorded  by  a  shorthand  re- 
porter and  notary  public,  verified  as  to 
accuracy  and  completeness,  and  the  text 


of  this  interview  was  introduced  in  the 
record  during  the  subconimittee's  hear- 
ings 

Trammell  admitted  that  imniediately 
following  the  film?:  (^f  Biscayne's  appli- 
cation in  1952  he  made  the  rounds  of  the 
Commissioners — Chairman  Walker,  and 
Commissioners  Hyde.  Bartley.  and  Hen- 
nock  were  sp>ecLfically  mentioned — for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  s<Kin  the 
Commission  intended  to  consider  the 
Biscayne  application.  At  that  time  Bis- 
cayne was  the  only  applicant  for  the 
channel;  the  case  was  not  in  a  contested 
status  and  had  not  yet  been  set  for  hear- 
ing before  the  Commission.  The  pur- 
pose of  his  visits,  according  to  'Trammell. 
was  either  to  pay  his  respects  or  to  at- 
tempt expedition  of  Commission  action 
on  the  application — transcript  of  'Tram- 
mell interview,  pages  5  and  6. 

Following  the  filing  of  applications  by 
East  Coast.  South  Florida,  and  Sunbeam, 
which  placed  the  matter  in  a  contested 
status.  Trammell  made  numerous  visits 
to  Commissioners  in  an  attempt  to  have 
the  case  set  down  for  hearing  without 
further  delay — Commissioners  Hyde. 
Doerfer.  and  McConnaughey  were  spe- 
cifically mentioned. 

During  the  1  -year  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  hearing  examiner's  deci- 
sion, in  January  1955.  and  the  Commis- 
sion's final  decision  in  January  1956. 
Trammell  recalled  that  he  had  called  on 
Commissioner  McConnaughey  two  or 
three  times.  Hyde  once,  and  Doerfer  and 
Lee  an  unknown  number  of  times.  He 
stated: 

I  was  trying  to  get  this  thing  decided  and 
I  guese  I  called  on  all  of  them;  but  I  want 
It  impressed  for  the  record  that  I  was  only 
trying  to  get  a  decision  and  I  was  not  trying 
to  sell  my  case  to  them  (transcript  of  Tram- 
mell Interview,  p.  9i. 

On  the  other  hand,  Trammell  admitted 
that  Ben  F.  Fuqua.  whose  activities  on 
behalf  of  Biscayne  have  been  described 
previously  was  sent  to  Commissioner 
Mack  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
ex  parte  representations  in  an  effort  to 
sell  the  Commission: 

Mr.  Angland.  Mr.  Puqua  was  up  to  talk 
about  the  merits  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Trammklj..  No.  I  did  not  ask  him  to 
do  that  when  It  was  remanded  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Angland.  Well,  the  first  time?  He  was 
to  recommend  you  people,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Trammell.  That  was  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Angland.  That  was  It,  was  It  not? 

Mr.  Trammell.  Yes.  (Transcript  of  Tram- 
mell Interview,  p.  9.) 

In  similar  vein,  Mr.  Trammell's  re- 
sponses to  questions  concerning  his  gen- 
eral conception  of  what  was  or  was  not 
a  proper  subject  for  discussion  between 
an  applicant  and  a  Commissioner  indi- 
cate that  he — and  other  members  of  the 
broadcasting  industry  as  well — observed 
few  limitations,  sissuming  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  existence  of  these  limita- 
tions. It  appeared  that  little  distinction 
was  drawn  between  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings, on  the  one  hand,  and  legisla- 
tive or  rulemaking  proceedings,  on  the 
other.  It  further  appeared  that  sub- 
stantive matters,  as  well  as  procedural, 
were  quite  freely  discussed. 

Mr.  Angland.  You  felt  free  at  all  times  to 
talk  to  a  Commissioner  about  any  matter? 


Mr  Tr.mumki.l  Yes,  so  long  as  I  did  not 
oversTep  thr  l>  unds  of  propriety  and  ask 
'hem  to  do  something  for  me  that  I  knew 
was  wrong,  which  I  never  did 

•  ■  •  •  • 

Mr  A.NuLAND  Did  >■■  u  ever  make  it  a  prac- 
tice, or  did  It  make  hv.y  difference  whether 
yau  talked  to  people  about  adjudicatory 
matters   •    •    •   ? 

Mr.  Trammell.  No.  No.  I  talked  to  them 
about  almost  everything  except  asking  them 
to  do  something  for  me  in  the  way  of  vote  or 
something  of  that  kind,  regardless  of  what 
It  was. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.   Angland.  When   you  talked  to   them 

you  talked  about  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  matter  you  were  talking  to  them  about; 
is  that  right? 

Mr  Trammell.  That  Is  right. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Mr.  Angland.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
with  you.  Mr  Trammell  Is:  Was  there  not 
some  state  In  the  history  of  radio  regulation 
where  the  Industry  became  conscious  of  an 
area  that  they  should  not  talk  about  tg 
Commissioners,  and  an  area  where  It  wag 
i>ermi«lble  to  talk  to  Commissioners;  and 
adjudicatory  matters  that  should  not  be 
discussed? 

Mr.  Trammell.  I  do  not  recall  any  such 
period. 

Mr.  Angland.  Do  you  think  that  the  in- 
dustry generally  did  not  recognlae  any  Euch 
separation? 

Mr.  Trammell.  No. 

Mr.  Angland.  That  is  the  truth,  is  it  not. 
that  the  industry  generally  did  not  recognize 
the  differences  there? 

Mr.  Trammell.  No.  That  Is  the  reason  I 
am  having  eo  much  trouble  In  answering 
your  question. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.   Angland.  Is   it   your   Impression   that 

the  Industry  does  not  recognize  and  has  not 
recognized  the  difference  between  rulemak- 
ing and  adjudicatory  matters? 

Mr  Trammell  Yes  ( 1958  hearings,  pt. 
8.  pp.  3234-3235;  see  also  subcommittee 
print  of  Trammell  Interview,  pp.  17-19.) 

However,  in  respect  to  the  Miami 
channel  7  case,  Mr.  Trammell  denied 
that  his  discussions  with  Commissioners 
extended  furtl^er  than  procedural  mat- 
ters : 

Mr.  Trammell.  I  have  not  tried  to  sell 
them  In  my  t>ehalf  In  this  particular  Bis- 
cayne case.  My  conversations  with  the  Com- 
missioners have  been  prlmar^y  and  I  think 
exclusively  on  trying  to  get  to  a  hearing  or 
trying  to  get  a  decision. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr  Harris  (counsel  for  Mr.  Trammell). 
Your  representations  were  limited  to  the  pro- 
cedural? 

Mr.  Trammell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Angland.  To  the  procedural  Insofar 
as  Biscayne  only? 

Mr.  Trammell.  Yes.  (Subcommittee  print 
of  Trammell  Interview,  p.  18.) 

It  might  be  noted  that  Mr.  Trammell's 
views  on  the  standard  of  propriety  ob- 
served by  members  of  this  industry  are 
apparently  shared  by  other  leaders.  Mr. 
William  S.  Paley,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  during  an  interview 
in  May  1958,  that  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry has  always  felt  that  any  matter 
could  be  discussed  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Federal  Commimications 
Commission  and  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  industry's  representatives  gen- 
erally have  understood  the  difference  be- 
tween adjudicatory  matters  and  other 
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matters — see  Angland  memorand'jm  of 
interview  with  William  S  Paley,  1958 
hearings,  part  8.  page  3290 

Nor  are  such  improper  practices  con- 
fined to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  A  similar  situation  in  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  was  revealed 
In  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legulative  Oversight  in  May  1960.  For 
example.  Mr.  N.  W.  Freeman,  president 
of  Midwestern  Gas  Transmission  Co., 
testified  to  the  effect  that  it  was  com- 
mon practice  to  have  ex  parte  contacts 
made  by  pipe  line  company  representa- 
tives with  Commission  members  with  re- 
spect to  a  pending  case,  even  a  case 
which  had  already  been  heard  on  oral 
argument  and  which  was  in  the  course 
of  being  finally  decided  by  the  Commis- 
sion— transcript,  page  1334.  May  20, 
1960  Gardiner  Symonds,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Midwestern,  told  the  sub- 
committee that  it  was  common  knowl- 
edge that  everybody  talks  to  the  Com- 
mission whenever  they  can  get  an  audi- 
ence and  about  any  current  problem  as 
well  as  long-range  industry  planning — 
transcript,  page  1483,  May  23,  1960. 

The  attitude  shared  by  a  segment  of 
the  industry  was  perhaps  best  expressed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  counsel  for 
Midwestern  Gas  Transmission  Co., 
when  he  stated  in  the  course  of  his  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  had  sometimes  asked  him- 
self in  terms  of  what  is  improper  and 
ethical  whether  it  was  not  improper  if 
in  the  interest  of  his  clients  he  did  not 
carry  out  their  instructions  to  the  very 
limit  of  the  law  as  it  stood  on  the  books 
at  the  time — transcript,  pages  1068-1069. 
One  last  observation  in  respect  to  the 
Miami  channel  7  case._  Attempts  to  in- 
fluence the  Commission  decision  were 
net  confint'd  solely  to  representatives  or 
friends  of  Biscayne  Television  Corp.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  from  the  testi- 
mony and  evidence  before  the  subcom- 
mittee that  two  of  the  three  other  appli- 
cants for  the  channel  also  attempted  to 
e.xert  pressure  or  to  influence  the  Com- 
mission through  ex  parte  representa- 
tions. 

For  example,  as  to  East  Coast  Televi- 
sion Corp..  Mr.  Draper,  a  Miami  attor- 
ney, a  prominent  Republican,  and  a  close 
friend  since  childhood  of  Commissioner 
Mack,  was  retained  by  attorneys  for  East 
Coast  to  act  as  'public  relations  man  in 
creating  a  friendly  feeling  in  the  citv  of 
Miami  on  behalf  of  East  Coast  and  to 
nose  around  and  find  out  what  the  situa- 
tion  was'   with    respect   to   the   Miami 
channel  7  and  Jacksonville  channpl  12 
cases — monitored    transcript  of  Draper 
telephone    interview,    pages    3242-3243. 
In  addition,  while  the  vote  of  the  Com- 
mi.'^sion  was  pending,  several  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Mack   from  Draper  brought 
pressure    to    bear,    first,    by    reminding 
Mack    "that    he    received    his   appoint- 
ment— to  the  Commisison — through  the 
cooperation  oi  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion m  Florida  and  that  you  would  not 
knowmr,'ly    take   part   adversely    to    the 
friends  who  were  helpful  to  you";  second. 
tnat  Drapers  friends  were  the  East  Coast 
group:   third,  that   Draper  hoped  Mack 
would  pay  particular  heed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  diversification  of  control  ^  f  n^.a.s^ 


media  and  so  forth — pae^s  3244. 3247 
In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Draper  dated 
Octob*'!'  28,  1955,  m  which  Draper  stated 
that  East  Coast  in  his  opinion  was  the 
best  equipped  and  is  locally  owned,  and 
reqviestmg  Mack  s  "consideration  '  Mack 
stated,  "You  may  be  assured  I'll  do  my 
besf — page  3246. 

As  to  South  Florida  Television  Corp., 
while  the  Commission's  vote  on  the 
channel  7  case  was  still  pending,  Mr. 
Jack  Stein,  president  of  South  Florida 
Television,  heard  strong  rumors  that 
great  pressures  were  being  exerted  on 
Mack  by  the  Knight  newspaper  inter- 
ests and  the  White  House  to  vote  in  favor 
of  Biscayne  Television.  Stein  hired 
Thurmond  Whiteside  merely  to  "find 
out  where  the  pressures  were  coming 
from" — monitored  transcript  of  Stein 
interview,  page  3253. 

Whiteside  was  a  Miami  attorney  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  Commissioner 
Mack.  He  had  lent  Mack  substantial 
Slims  of  money  over  the  years  and  had 
transferred  to  him  an  interest  in  an  in- 
surance agency  and  another  company, 
the  income  from  which  would  enable 
Mack  to  repay  his  debts — Whiteside, 
pages  970.  974-975.  During  the  period 
1953-56  Mack's  income  from  the  in- 
surance agency  totaled  some  $9.800 — 
page  1044. 

Whiteside  advised  Stein  that  influence 
was  being  exerted  by  McGregor  Smith, 
of  Florida  Power,  by  Knight.  Trammell 
and  others.  Whiteside  received  a  fee  of 
$5,000  for  this  information  without  any 
additional  service.  accordin7  to  Stein — 
monitored  transcript  of  Stein  interview, 
pages  3254-3255. 

Whiteside  admitted  that  he  had  ad- 
vanced money  to  Mack  following  the 
latter's  appointment  to  the  Commis- 
sion— Whiteside.  pages  859.  860. 
Whiteside  could  not  recall  the  substance 
of  any  of  approximately  30  long-distance 
telephone  conversations  between  himself 
and  Mack  covering  the  period  Jiily  1^55- 
JuJy  1957— pages  879-881— other  than 
that  a  number  A  them  were  in  connec- 
tion with  "loans" — page  882. 

Now  let  me  get  to  Mr.  Life  just  a  ht- 
tle  bit. 

Since  1949  radio  station  KLZ.  Denver, 
was  operated  by  Aladdin's  principals. 

On  April  19.  1948.  Aladdin  Radio  and 
Television,  Inc.— FCC  Docket  No.  9041- 
applied  for  a  construction  permit  for 
TV  station  KLZ.  Denver,  channel  7  On 
July  2,  1952.  Denver  Television  Co — 
FCC  Docket  No.  10240 — also  applied  for 
the  same  channel. 

On  June  26.  1953,  following  a  com- 
parative hearing.  the  Commission 
granted  the  application  of  Aladdin. 
Commissioner  Doerfer  took  no  part.  No 
dissents  were  recorded. 

The  determining  factor  in  the  Com- 
mission's decLsion  was  that  the  Commis- 
sion preferred  Aladdin  on  the  basis  of  its 
"superior  local  owifership.  superior  Inte- 
gration of  ownership  and  operation, 
greater  participation  in  local  community 
affairs,  and  greater  broadcasting  experi- 
ence ' 

LTP  Broadcasting  Corp.  is  a  wholly 
O'Aned  subsidiary  of  Time  magazine. 
Aladdm  today  in  turn  Ls  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary   of   LTF  Broadcastii.g   Corp 


Control  of  Aladdin  and  the  acquisition  of 
its  TV  channel  7  grant  was  acquired  by 
LTF  as  a  result  of  a  rubberstamp  ap- 
proval by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  of  a  transfer  application. 

On  March  8.  1954.  Aladdin  had  for 
about  4  months  been  operating  on  chan- 
nel 7  under  a  temporary  authorization 
permit  and  had  not  yet  been  issued  a 
regular  license  to  broadcast.  On  that 
day  LTF  signed  a  contract  with  Alad- 
din and  its  stockholders  whereby  LTP, 
among  other  things  agreed  to  purchase 
Aladdin's  stock  for  approximately 
$3,533,760.  At  that  time  the  estimated 
cost  of  construction  of  TV  channel  7  was 
approximately  $336,285  As  pointed  out 
later,  this  amounted  to  a  profit  of  2,400 
percent  lo  Aladdin's  stockholders. 

On  April  6.  1954.  two  applications  were 
filed  with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  One,  by  Harry  E  Huffman 
and  other  stockholders  of  Aladdin  and 
LTP.  sought  approval  of  transfer  of  con- 
trol of  Aladdin  Radio  L  Television.  Inc., 
to  LTP-  file  No.  ETC- 1709.  The  second 
application,  by  Aladdin  Radio  k  Tele- 
vision. Inc..  assignor,  and  LTF  Broad- 
casting Corp..  assignee,  sought  approval 
of  the  assignment  of  the  broadcast  li- 
cense of  station  KLZ  and  the  construc- 
tion permit  for  station  KLZ-TV.  Den- 
ver—file Nos.  BAL-1763.  BALRY-111. 
BALH-168.  BAPCT-94.  BAPTS-12 

On  June  23,  1954.  both  of  the  fore- 
going applications  were  granted  by  the 
Commission  without  a  hearing. 

A  petition  was  filed  by  the  losing  ap- 
plicant. Denver  Television.  Inc  .  request- 
ing the  reinstatement  and  grant  of  its 
application  and  revocation  of  the  Alad- 
din permit  for  KLZ-TV,  channel  7.  The 
Commission  denied  this  petition  on  the 
ground  that  it  could  not  consider  the 
rights  of  third  parties  in  any  transfer 
proceeding. 

Commissioner  Lee  dissented  from  the 
June  23.  1954.  opinion  and  order  grant- 
ing the  transfer  of  channel  7  to  LTP. 
His  dissent  emphasizes  that,  notwith- 
standing the  claimed  deficiencies  in  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  respecting 
hearings  on  transfer  applications,  never- 
theless it  was  erroneous  and  not  in  the 
public  interest  for  the  Commission  to 
give  rubberstamp  approval  of  the  trans- 
fer without  a  hearing.  He  i>ointed  out 
the  folly  of  having  rubberstamp  approval 
of  a  tran.sfer  which  made  meaningless 
the  results  reached  In  a  protracted  and 
costly  comparative  hearing  Commis- 
sioner Lees  dissent  reads  In  part  as 
follows : 

In  my  opinion  approval  of  tranafers  such 
as  thU.  where  the  sale  U  arranged  before 
the  Ucense  is  issued,  cannot  be  Justifled 
without  a  hearing.  The  Commission  u  re- 
quired to  make  the  same  determinations  on 
a  license  application  as  on  a  construction 
permit. 

While  I  agree  that  the  Commission  can 
only  revoke  under  section  3ia(a)(2)  If  It 
comes  into  possession  of  facts  that  were 
knowledgeable  at  the  time  of  the  original 
grant,  and  that  these  (facts  In  second  pre- 
ceding paragraph  hereof)  were  not.  I  do  not 
think  otir  hands  are  tied  I  find  It  difficult 
to  believe  that  Congress  Intended  we  should 
go  through  a  long,  complicated  hearing  to 
pick  the  best  appUcant  and  then  be  forced  to 
Bit  back  and  watch  that  applicant  transfer 
Ills  permit  and  dlaBlp&te  the  very   grounds 


for  our  decision.  Congress  has  provided  In 
section  308(a)  that  all  applications  for  srta- 
lion  licenses  shall  set  forth  such  facts  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe  as  to  the 
quallflcations  of  the  applicant  to  operate 
the  station  I  think  we  might  well  examine 
this  applicant's  qualifications  to  be  a  licensee 
In  the  light  of  the  facts  now  known  to  us.  In 
so  suggesting,  I  am  not.  of  course,  ruling  out 
ali  transfers  of  construction  permits  with- 
out a  bearing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sometime  after  this  television  station  went 
on  the  air.  Just  when  Is  not  clear  from  the 
record,  negotiations  were  begun  for  the  sale 
of  the  station  to  Time,  Inc..  who  would  set 
up  a  separate  corporation  to  operate  the 
facility.  Included  In  the  sale  was  a  well- 
established  AM  and  PM  station.  A  stock 
agreement  was  executed  In  March  1954  and 
the  Commission  now  has  before  It  the  ap- 
plication to  approve  the  transfer  dated  April 
6,  1954.  The  terms  of  the  sale  were  to  pur- 
chase the  stock  (flO  pan  of  some  15,000 
shares  at  9240  a  siiaxe.  In  addition,  the 
l>rlnclp>al  stockholders  of  Aladdin  were  balled 
out  of  an  obligation  to  loan  Aladdin  tI50.000 
each. 

I  have  previously  gone  on  record  as  being 
greatly  concerned  at  these  large  transfers 
which  seem  to  me  to  circumvent  the  Com- 
mission's elaborate  procedures  to  protect  the 
public  Interest  I  am  even  more  concerned  In 
this  case,  since  the  license  has  not  been 
Issued,  and  I  must  object  moot  strenuously 
to  the  approval  of  this  transfer  without  a 
bearing.  There  seems  to  be  a  trend  to  place 
use  of  the  peoples  property  In  those  who 
have  not  been  scn-itlnlzed  as  clearly  as  the 
original  grantee  This  refers  to  those  oases, 
of  course,  where  the  original  erant  was  In 
conflict  It  Is  contended  that  if  there  Is  a 
remedy.  It  must  come  from  Congress  In 
view  of  the  provisions  of  section  310(b).  I 
can  agree  with  this  to  sooie  extent.  p>ar- 
tlcularly  In  the  case  of  established  licensees. 
However,  I  feel  strongly  that  this  Commis- 
sion has  a  solemn  obligation  to  examine  this 
problem  with  extreme  care  and  If  necessary 
petition  the  Congress  for  legislative  relief. 
I  wish  I  had  the  wisdom  to  suggest  the  exact 
remedy,  but  I  do  not  have  It.  I  do  know 
that  the  problem  cries  for  solution. 

•  •  >- 1  cannot  help  but  express  some  sym- 
pathy'for  the  losing  applicant.  Denver  Tele- 
vision, who  lost  a  close  decision  mainly  on 
the  question  of  local  ownership  and  con- 
trol, only  to  find  a  few  months  later  that  a 
New  York  Interest  has  acquired  control  at  a 
profit  to  some  of  the  sellers  of  some  2.400 
p>ercent    •    •    • 

I  cannot,  therefore,  vote  few  the  transfer  at 
this  time.  If  hearings  were  held,  with  full 
opportunity  for  all  Interested  parties  to  par- 
ticipate, I  could  conceivably  find  the  transfer 
In  the  public  interest.  But  from  what  I  ndw 
know,  I  would  only  approve  If  such  a  hearing 
were  held. 

One  of  the  principal  stockholdei-s  of 
the  original  Aladdin  Radio  &  Television. 
Inc.,  J.  EUroy  McCaw.  made  a  profit  as  a 
result  of  the  transfer  of  approximately 
$690,000,  tax  free.  Mr.  McCaw  secured 
this  tax-free  profit  in  the  following 
manner:  Under  the  multiple  ownership 
rule,  the  Commission  had  ordered  McCaw 
to  dispose  of  his  stock  interest  in  a  radio 
station  in  Hawaii,  which  he  ultimately 
sold  for  approximately  $180,000  Under 
section  112im>  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  authority  to  issue  tax  certifi- 
cates whereby,  among  other  things, 
stockholders  in  radio  and  television  en- 
terprises who  are  required  to  divest 
themselves  of  such  holdings  may  do  so 


under  conditions  whereby,  if  they  rein- 
vest the  proceeds  of  the  .sale  in  another 
radio  or  television  enterprise,  no  tax  will 
be  imi>»ed  The  Commi.s.'^ion.  after  it 
had  ordered  McCaw  to  divest  )iim.self  of 
his  $180,000  stock  :n  the  Hawaii  .'■tation. 
permitted  him  to  substitute  for  divest ure 
the  $720,000  worth  of  st^x-k  that  he  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  tlie  Alladm  transfer. 

At  this  point  I  am  including  three 
documents  p>ertaining  to  this  tax  certifi- 
cate: 

August  4    1954 
A.  Harrt  Becker,  Esq., 
BToadcasting-Telecaating  Building, 
Wa'^hinffton.  DC. 

Dkae  Sa:  On  August  4.  1954,  this  Com- 
mission x>nsldered  the  disposition  of  stock 
Interest  In  Aladdin  Radio  &  Television.  Inc 
licensee  and  permittee  of  station.-  KLE. 
KLZ^FM,  KLZ-TV,  remote  pickups  and  STL, 
Denver,  Colo.,  by  J.  Elroy  McCaw.  and  au- 
thorized the  issuance  of  a  tax  certificate 
pursuant  to  section  112(m)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Six  copies  of  this  certificate 
are  enclosed  herewith. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mast  Jake  Mobsis, 

Secretary. 

Washington,  D.C,  July  16, 1954. 
MlsA  M.\RT  Jane  Mokkis, 

Secretary,  Federal  Communications  Commls- 
aion.  Washington,  DC. 
DKAjt  Miss  Morkis:  This  Is  to  request  the 
Issuance  of  a  tax  certificate  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 112(m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
In  favor  of  J.  Flroy  McCaw. 

This  reque.st  arises  out  of  the  Commission's 
consent  in  BTC-1709  to  the  transfer  of  con- 
trol by  Aladdin  Radio  &  Television.  Inc., 
licensee  of  radio  station  KTiZ.  to  LTF  Broad- 
casting Corp..  which  cor^ent  was  granted 
on  June  23,  1954,  and  consummated  on  July 
15,1954.     (PCC54-801— No.  7266  ) 

In  the  Commissions  order  of  December  23. 
1953.  tn  BAIr-1653,  when  granting  consent  to 
the  assignment  of  license  of  radio  station 
WINS,  the  Commission  ordered  J  Elroy  Mc- 
Caw to  divest  himself  of  any  Interest  In  radio 
stations  KPOA,  KILA,  and  KORC  On  No- 
vember 25.  1953,  in  docket  No.  10787,  the 
Commission  Issued  an  order  to  show  cause  to 
J.  Elroy  McCaw  requiring  that  he  should 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  decrease  his 
standard  broadcast  holdings  to  meet  the  new 
multiple  ownership  rules.  Mr.  McCaw  agreed 
to  comply  with  the  Commission's  multiple 
ownership  rules  and  did  not  oppose  the  order 
to  show  cause. 

By  reason  of  the  Commission's  multiple 
ownership  rules.  Mr.  McCaw  was  further  re- 
quired to  divest  himself  of  his  standard 
broadcast  Interests  by  reason  of  his  own  and 
his  wife's  holdings.  On  April  28.  1954,  the 
Commission  granted  his  application  for  as- 
slRrunent  of  license  of  radio  station  KILA. 
Hllo,  Hawaii.  50  percent  of  which  Is  owned 
by  Mr.  McCaw.  This  assignment  will  be 
consummated  prior  to  July  28.  1954. 

Mr.  McCaWs  standard  broadcast  holdings 
are  as  follows; 

Aiaddln  Radio  &  Television,  Inc.,  licensee 
of  stations  KLZ  and  KLZ-PM,  and  permittee 
of  KLZ-TV,  Denver,  Colo.:  Director,  vice 
president,  and  20.369  percent  stockholder. 

Centra!  Broadcasting  Corp..  licensee  of  sta- 
tion KELA.  Centralla,  Wash.:  -President, 
director,  and  50  percent  stockholder. 

Yakima  Broadcast InK  Co  .  licrnsee  of  sta- 
tion KYAK,  Yakima,  Wash.:  Secretary,  treas- 
urer, and  33  ij  percent  stockholder. 

KALE.  Inc  ,  licensee  of  stations  KALE  and 
KALB-PM.  Richland.  Wash  :  Secretary  treas- 
urer, director,  and  33  4   percent  stockholder. 

KYA.  Inc  .  licensee  of  station  KYA,  San 
Francisco,  Calif  :  President,  director,  and  60 
percent  stockholder. 


Island  BroaOaUUng  Co  ,  licensee  of  station 
KILA,  Hllo.  Hawaii     50  percent  partner. 

Radio  Station  KORC.  Mineral  Wells.  Tex.: 
100  percent   owner   and   Ucenpee 

Gotham  Broadcasting  Corp.,  licensee  of 
radio  station  WINS  Ne^.-  York,  NY  :  '  Pres- 
ident, director,  treasurer  and  75  percent 
stockholder. 

The  holdings  of  Mrs  M:\r;  -r.  McC  .»  (Mrs. 
J.  Elroy  McCaw.  wife  of  J  Elroy  McCuw)  are 
as  follows : 

Pacific  Broadcasting  Corp..  licensee  of 
radio  station  KAPA,  Raymond.  Wash.:  25 
percent  Interest. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  on  June  25. 
1954,  the  Commission  stated  tiiat  Mr.  McCaw 
was  required  by  future  changes  In  the  mul- 
tiple ownership  rules  to  sell  his  stock.  (FCC 
54-800  No.  7326,  In  re  Petition  of  Denver 
Television  Co.) 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
112(m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
the  established  practice  of  the  Commission, 
it  Is  respectfully  requested  that  the  Commis- 
sion furnish  a  certificate  to  the  eflect  that 
the  sale  by  J.  Earoy  McCaw  of  his  Interest 
In  Aladdin  Radio  &  Television,  Inc..  Uoensee 
of  radio  stations  KLZ  and  KI^Z-FM.  and 
permittee  of  television  station  KLZ-TV 
was  necessary  and  appropriate  to  effectuate 
the  policies  of  the  Oanunlsslon. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Klrot  McCaw, 
By  A.  Harry  Becker, 
A  Harbt  Becker, 

His  Attorney. 
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FCC  Announces  Nrw  Policy  Relating  to 
Issuance  of  Tax  Certificates  Pursuant 
TO  Section  1071  of  the  Intiknal  Ren-ente 
Code 

In  recent  years  the  Commission  has  been 
requested  to  Issue  tax  relief  certificates. 
under  section  1071  and  Its  predecessor  sec- 
tion H2(m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
to  parties  who  already  held  the  maximum 
number  of  broadcast  Interests  In  a  particu- 
lar service  or  In  a  partlctilar  community 
permitted  under  the  Commission's  rules,  but 
were  desirous  of  acquiring  a  new  station  and. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  objective,  had  to 
dispose  of  their  interests  In  one  of  their  ex- 
isting stations.  In  the  past,  the  C-ommls- 
slon  has  Issued  such  certificates  In  situations 
where  the  basic  transaction  was  voluntary 
In  nature. 

The  Commission  has  reviewed  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  section  1071.  has  reevaluated 
Its  policy  In  applying  the  provisions  of  said 
section  and  has  determined  that.  In  future 
transactions,  tax  certificates  will  only  be  Is- 
sued In  situations  where,  because  of  changes 
In  the  Commission's  rules,  licensees  or  per- 
mittees are  required  to  dispose  of  their 
broadcast  holdings  Involuntarily. 

A  brief  study  of  the  history  of  section  1071 
Indicates  that  It  was  Included  In  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1943  to  afl^ord  relief  to  licensees 


'  Application  for  the  consent  to  the  assign- 
ment of  license  to  Ootham  Broadcasting 
Corp.  (BAlr-1663)  was  granted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  December  23.  1953.  subject  to  the 
condition  that  J.  Eroy  McCaw  dispose  of  his 
Interest  in  radio  station?  KPOA.  KILA.  and 
KORC.  On  March  18,  1954,  the  consent  to 
thp  assignment  of  license  of  radio  station 
KPOA  was  consummated,  and  on  February 
16.  1954,  an  application  for  the  consent  to  the 
assignment  of  license  of  radio  station  KILA 
was  filed  with  the  Commission.  On  March 
16.  1954.  the  Commission  was  requested  to 
substitute  Mr  McCaw's  Interest  In  Aiaddln 
Radio  &  Television.  Inc.,  for  his  Interest  In 
radio  station  KORC.  for  divestment  under 
Its  order  In  BAI^1653  i  On  April  7,  1954,  the 
Commlasion  granted  this  request. 
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who  were  required  to  dispose  of  bCQWlMtEt 
holdings  Involuntarily  because  of  the  adop- 
tion by  the  ConuTilssicn,  on  November  23 
1943.  of  section  3.35  of  the  Commisslo'^-  s 
rules  and  regu-lations  Before  that  time 
Some  licensees  had  more  than  one  station  l:i 
the  same  city       Section  3  3.5  prohlbi'ed  such 

I     duopoly    sltu.iti  .:r.3    and.    as    a    result    of    Its 

'  adoption,  appr  ximdte.y  35  licensees  who 
held  tntereiVs  ir.  :*.■  sta'uns  In  the  same 
city  were  r?q  ::re;!  -.-  :'.:.-p  --e  of  one  of  these 
Interests  involuntarily.  Nothing  In  the  legls- 
latlve  history  of  section  1071   indicates  that 

I  it  was  Intended  to  apply  to  situations  where 
a  licensee  voluntarily  chose  to  dispose  of  one 
broadcfist  facility  in  order  to  obtain  another 
facility  and  disposition  of  the  first  facility 
■was  necessary  because  of  the  Commission's 
multiple  ownership  ^r  duop)oly  rules  or 
policies 

Therefore,  the  Commission  has  determined 
that.  In  the  future,  the  basic  test  to  be  ap- 
plied ;n  Iwuln?  tax  certificates  will  be  that 
the  facility  which  was  dLspcsed  of  must  have 
been    lawful    under    the    Commission's   rules 

1  and  policies  when  acquired,  but  have  been 
cJl3;w-«ed  of  because  of  a  change  in  Commis- 
Blor.  p-Mcy  or  rules  which  made  the  reten- 
tion j.'  the  facintv  inconsistent  with  such 
policy  or  rules.  The  above  policy  will  be- 
come applicable  to  any  transaction  involv- 
ing the  disposition  of  any  broadcast  interest 
based  on  a  contract  entered  Into  after  Oc- 
tober 15.  1956 

Adopted  September  26,  1956. 

Other  principal  stockholders  in  the 
original  Aladdin  Corp.,  in  addition  to 
Mr  McCa'.v.  received  substantial  profits. 
Whether  these  were  obtained  tax  free  as 
a  result  of  Commission  certificates  is  not 
known  at  this  time. 

It  would  appear,  howevor,  that  Com- 
missioner Lee.  in  referring  to  the  2.400 
percent  profu  from  the  transaction,  did 
not  taice  into  account  the  tax  free  nature 
of  this  bonanza  'ransfer  deal.  In  fair- 
ne.ss.  however,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Commis-sioner  Lee  strenuously  objected 
to  the  granting  of  the  tax  certificate  to 
McCaw  and  the  Commission  has  since 
changed  its  policy  and  generally  no 
longer  i&sues  such  certificates. 

At  the  time  LTF  obtained  the  channel 
7  station  in  Denver,  LTP  owned  50  per- 
cent of  KOB-TV,  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.. 
and  a  television  station  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
At  the  pre.sent  time.  LTF  owns  four 
television  stations  WTCN.  Minneapolis; 
KLZ  Denver  W?T?N,  Indianapolis; 
WOOD,  Grand  Rapids  LTF  has  sold  its 
interest  in  K\'TV  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
KOR-TV,  Albuquerque 

LTF  acquired  WTCN.  Minneapolis. 
WFBN,  Indianapolis,  and  WOOD,  Grand 
Rapids,  by  transfers  approved  without 
hearins.s  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  on  April  17,  1957, 

Detailed  information  concerning  the 
Aladdm-LTF  transfer  of  Denver  TV 
channel  7  i.s  stated  in  part  8,  pages  2915- 
2919  of  the  Legislative  Oversight  Sub- 
committee hearins.^;.  Information  as  to 
other  TV  stations  without  FCC  h'-arings 
IS  set  forth  at  pages  2909-2915,  2971- 
2978 

Life  investigated  some  a'.legpd  im- 
proper petty  expenditures  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  wonder  if  they  are  giving  any 
concern  to  the  $9,500,000  m  postal  sub- 
sidies that  they  got  for  Life  magazine 
in  1956  and  even  more  than  that  todav 
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I  wonder  how  much  the  taxpayers  paid 
for  their  oversea  operation.  I  have  a 
table  which  I  will  includ  in  tiie  Recorl- 
with  reference  to  some  of  wliat  they  get. 

In  the  printed  record  of  August  16, 
1957,  of  hearinKs  held  before  the  Sub- 
commit'ee  on  Postal  Rates  of  tiie  Senate 
Committev  on  Pu.st  Otfice  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice on  H.R  5836.  H.R  7910.  and  S.  1916. 
bills  pertainin.L;  to  adjustments  to  postal 
rates,  the  following  information  con- 
cerning postal  subsidies  is  included: 

On  pages  93  and  94.  Congressman 
George  M.  Rhodes,  of  Pennsylvania, 
pointed  out  that  Life  magazine  received 
a  subsidy  In  1956  from  the  American 
taxpayers  of  from  somewhere  between 
$9  3  million  and  $9  5  million.  These  fig- 
ures were  prepared  by  the  Cost  Ascer- 
tainment Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Fi- 
nance of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Then  Deputy  Postmaster  General 
Maurice  H.  Stans  indicated  *.hat  these 
figures  were  accurate  within  10  percent. 

Figures  supplied  by  Time.  Inc.,  which 
owns  Life,  Time.  Fortune,  and  Sports 
Illustrated,  show  that  in  1956  Life's  cir- 
culation was  5.726.502 

The  net  income  of  Time.  Inc..  for  1956 
as  reflected  by  Standard  Corporation  De- 
scriptions. April-May  1960.  published  by 
Standard  b  Poor's  Corp..  was  $13  850  - 
137. 

The  total  circtilation  for  publications 
owned   by   Time,  Inc.,   in   1956   was  8  - 

709,561. 

On  page  98  of  the  aforementioned 
printed  record  is  an  editorial,  entitled 
"King  Cotton,  the  Royal  Nonesuch," 
which  appeared  in  Life  magazine  In 
1956.  The  editorial  attacks  the  subsidy 
which  goes  to  small  cotton  farmers.  It 
concludes  by  saying: 

If  enough  Americans  squawk,  eomethlng 
will  be  done  to  stop  thla  silly  business 

The  printed  record  of  April  18,  1957 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service — page  855— shows  that 
in  1953  the  loss  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  the  handling  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  a  Knight  newspaper,  was 
$232,000. 

International  Media  Guarantee  Program — Pa 

Time, 


Pastmfust+'r  General  Arthur  Summer - 
field,  in  his  statfinent  before  the  House 
Post  O.ffice  iind  Civil  Service  Committee 
on  June  8.  1960,  In  relation  to  H  R.  1140, 
a  bill  proposing  postal  rate  increases. 
stated — page  8  of  mimeographed  state- 
ment: 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  tiu-n  now 
tb  the  testimony  of  the  magazine  publishers 
who  use  the  second-class  mall  service. 

I  regret  deeply  that  this  lndu.stry,  which 
has  benefited  more  than  any  other  from 
the  pKxtal  service,  has  chosen  to  character- 
ise the  Post  Office  treatment  of  second - 
class-mall  users  as  that  of  "eecond-cla£8 
citizens." 

The  Congress  has  tradltloaally  extended 
low  rates  to  second-class  matter  In  recog- 
nition of  the  news  and  cultural  value  of 
periodicals.  This  policy  has  resulted  in  a 
total  subsidy  to  our  publishers  of  more  than 
$3  billion  In  Just  13  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  The  fact  that  any  pub- 
lisher would  h^ve  the  temerity  to  deplore 
this  as  second-class  citizenship  simply  con- 
firms my  feeling  that  we  are  dealing  with 
self-serving  groups  whose  hunger  for  spe- 
cial privilege  is  Insatiable. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  pointed  out  that  re- 
ports to  stockiiolders  of  selected  pub- 
lishing companies  Indicated  that  their 
return  on  invested  capital  ranges  be- 
tween 8  percent  and  19  percent  after 
taxes. 

The  annual  report  to  stockholders  of 
Time.  Inc..  in  1959  annoimced  that  Life 
was  expected  to  reach  circulation  aver- 
aging 7  milUon  copies  per  week.  Figures 
supplied  by  Life  magazine  show  Life's 
circulation  to  be  6.902.900  in  June  1960. 

Standard  Corporation  Descnptions 
shows  the  total  net  worth  of  Time.  Inc.. 
as  of  December  31.  1959.  to  be  $93,604,630. 

The  total  Increase  In  circulation  of 
publications  owned  by  Time.  Inc..  since 
1956  is  1,839.626.  The  increase  In  cir- 
culation for  Life  magazine  alone  since 
1956  is  1.176.398. 

The  cost  ascertainment  report  for  1959 
of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department 
shows  that  the  loss  to  the  Poet  Office 
Department  for  handling  daily  news- 
papers was  $71,538,246.  The  loss  in- 
curred in  the  handling  and  delivering  of 
magazines  or  p>eriodicals  was  $90,125,490. 

ymenis  from  inception  to  Jan.  SO,  1060,  to 
Inc. 


Coon  try 


Austria „.. 

Burma 

Chile 

Germ  any 

Israel.. 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Phlllrplnes 

I'f>l«»n<i ..... 

Spain 

Tai  wao. .  .» 

Turkey 

Vietn.ini 

Yufoslavla 

Total 


Period  of  gTiarantee  ooversffs 


.\  limit  IMS  to  Jnne  1»S7 

Marc  h  t(»8  to  .^upist  1938... 

May  !«.«  to  April  l«flO 

Aii(ru.-!t  194*  to  June  1955 

July  IS.SS  to  Deromb^  195t 

April  1949  to  July  1954 

^October  1948.  to  June  19.',7.... 
Aoril  1966  U>  Fei>niaf y  1960. . 
^Iarch  19.'U5  to  February  1900. 
Acftist  195«  to  January  l'.»flO. 
Felrt-nary  1957  to  June  19fiO... 

January  1955  to  June  1960 

August  1955  to  January  isiu 
Jnly  199B  to  I>erember  19.W 
April  1963  to  June  19G0    .  . 
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aoiooo 
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28 
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Mr  FLYNT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
genlli'man  yield? 

Mr  HARRIS  I  yieid  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CH-ofKia 

Mr  V\  YN  I  Iii  CDiineclion  w  ;tii  U;e 
u>;evi.siuii  chaiinel  owikkI  by  TLF — Timt-. 
Life,  Fortune,  Inc.;  is  it  true  that  TLP 
never  filed  an  original  apphcation  for 
any  one  of  these  channels? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    They  did  not. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Is  it  also  true  that  evei-y 
television  channel  they  hold,  they  hold 
today  as  the  result  of  a  transfer  of  the 
kind  that  our  bill  seeks  to  correct  today? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  true.  How- 
ever, this  bill  does  not  deal  with  trans- 
fers. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Is  it  also  true  there  were 
never  any  public  hearings  as  to  the  fit- 
ness of  TLF  for  a  television  channel? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Under  the  law.  which 
was  included  in  the  McFarland  amend- 
ments in  1952.  they  are  not  required  to 
consider  the  fitness  of  the  applicant  on 
a  transfer 

Mr  FLYNT.  But  they  are  required  to 
do  so  on  an  Initial  application;  is  that 
not  true? 

Mr    HARRIS.     That  is  true. 

Mr  FLYNT.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  care  to  comment  on  whether 
or  not  willful  libel  should  be  considered 
as  an  ingredient  of  unfitness  for  future 
renewals  of  a  television  or  radio  license 
or  as  ground  for  revocation? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  course,  that  would 
be  a  very  appropriate  subject  for  the 
Commission  to  undertake.  I  do  think. 
however,  that  the  character  and  fitness 
of  the  individual  is  something  they  must 
taken  into  consideration,  and  I  think  by 
their  acts  people  can  very  well  show 
whether  or  not  the  particular  applicant 
does  possess  the  character  and  fitness  to 
operate  such  a  facility  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mrs  BUTCH  Mr  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  HARRIS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Georgia. 

Mrs.  BUTCH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  has  to  face 
the  electorate  either  once  or  twice  every 
2  years?  Does  the  gentleman  consider 
it  fair  that  certain  conditions  be  met  as 
to  the  revocation  of  a  license  and  the 
holding  of  a  license  by  news  media  as 
powerful  as  those  that  own  the  tele- 
vision-radio station.*^  in  Houston? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  mentioned  earlier  in 
my  statement  that  anyone  who  controls 
the  communications  media  of  this  coun- 
try is  the  most  powerful  influence  we 
have  in  the  Nation. 

Mrs.  BUTCH.  But  is  it  not  true  that 
Members  of  Congress  do  face  the  elec- 
torate every  2  years? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  and  I  recognize 
that  as  a  very  important  problem.  But 
important  as  it  is  I  think  the  importance 
of  this  kind  of  reporting  here  is  that  it 
is  a  deliberate  attack  on  the  Congress 
itself,  and  we  should  not  sit  here  and  let 
them  get  by  without  coming  b.i*.  k  and 
straightening  out  the  facts. 

Mrs.  BLFICH.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  and  I  want  to  commend  him 
in  the  highest  manner  for  liie  ^reat  con- 
tribution he  has  made  here  today.  I 
thmk    he    has    rendered    a    tremendous 
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^er\'\cf^  not  only  to  the  membership  of 
ihe  HoLi.se  but  also  to  the  great  demo- 
cratic Republic  in  which  we  live  and 
w  inch  wi»  are  trying  so  hard  to  pi'pserve. 

Mr  HARRIS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman very  much. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  tocik  a 
difTerent  attitude  You  should  read 
their  editorial  on  our  committee. 

The  Saturday  Review  took  a  different 
attitude.  You  should  see  the  citation 
our  committee  got  from  it  for  its  work. 
While  for  some  time  they  have  had  this 
practice,  they  have  made  only  three 
awards  and  our  committee  was  honored 
with  one  of  them. 

Look  magazine  took  a  r::fferent  view. 
You  should  read  the  ver>-  nice  article  in 
Look  magazine  about  the  work  of  this 
committee 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  we  as  public 
officials,  that  all  of  us  living  and  enjoy- 
ing the  democratic  system,  should  oc- 
casionally pause  and  reevaluate  our  re- 
spKJnsibilitles.  I  think  we  should  try  to 
see  in  our  own  minds  and  consciences 
that  we  are  doing  our  job  and  ask  our- 
selves that  question.  I  think  every  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  I  care  not  what 
business  it  is,  I  think  every  news  medium 
in  this  country.  I  think  each  of  us. 
should  evaluate  his  responsibilities  some 
time  in  the  public  interest  and  consider 
what  happens  to  the  other  fellow.  It 
was  Shakespeare  who  said: 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash; 
But  be  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs   me  of   that   which   not   enriches   him. 
And  makes  me  poor  Indeed. 

The  strength  of  this  country  lies  in 
its  moral  fiber  and  structure;  to  destroy 
it  means  the  degradation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  things  we  enjoy. 

You  will  recall  the  story  of  General 
Dean  when  he  was  captured  in  Korea  by 
the  Communists.  He  was  given  20  min- 
utes to  write  a  message.  He  did  not  know 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  him  after 
that  20  minutes,  but  he  sat  down,  took 
his  p>en.  and  he  wrote  to  his  wife.  There 
are  nine  sentences  in  that  important 
message.  One  of  those  sentences  re- 
ferred to  the  son.  and  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Dean :  "Tell  Billy  the  word  is  'integrity'  ". 

He  did  not  say  it  was  "power  '.  I  am 
informed  that  Mr  Knight  is  a  multi- 
millionaire, and  has  all  of  the  money 
anybody  could  enjoy  or  do  anything 
with.  He  is  not  after  this  because  of 
the  money.    It  is  the  power  involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  did  not  say  that  it 
was  retaliation,  he  did  not  say  it  was 
retribution,  he  said  "Tell  Billy  the  word 
is  'integrity'." 

That  is  what  this  country  is  builded 
upwn.  We  appropriate  $40  billion  in  de- 
fense funds  a  year,  this  Congress  au- 
thorizes $4  billion  a  year  more  or  less 
for  mutual  security  for  tlu  defense  and 
the  security  of  this  country  But  do  you 
know  what  the  strength  of  t^is  country 
is?  It  is  the  moral  fiber  of  mtegniy  of 
the  coimtry.  It  is  what  we  believe  to  be 
right. 


Isaac  Watts  many  years  ago  wrote 
these  words: 

Oh  God  our  help  In  ages  piist 

Our  hope  for  years  tc  cume 
Our  shelter  fr^m  the  stormy  blast  and 

Our  Eternal  Home. 

Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  throne 
Still  may  we  completely  secure 

Sufficient  is  Thine  arm  hiune  and 
Our  defense  Is  sure. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  all  of  the  money 
thai  we  can  appropriate  or  spend,  unless 
we  have  the  moral  cliaracter  of  our  p>eo- 
ple.  our  defense  is  not  secure. 

The  bill  that  we  bring  to  you  is  one 
of  those  to  help  make  our  defen.'^e  secure 
and  we,  in  our  committee,  comnv:'nd  it 
to  you  for  your  approval. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
tliat  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose ;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Elliott  of  Alabama.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  imder  con- 
sideration the  bill  (S.  1898'  to  amend 
the  Commimications  Act  of  1934  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  in  obtaining  a 
license  and  for  reliearings  under  such 
act,  had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (10644)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
in  order  to  change  the  limitation  of  the 
construction  differential  subsidy  under 
such  title." 


"THE  U-2  MUST   FLY   AGAIN '—BUT 

MUST  IT.   REALLY? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recofd  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  News  &  World  Report  carries 
as  its  lead  article  "an  interview  that 
represents  the  viewpoint  of  important 
groups  of  officials  in  the  military  serv- 
ices of  this  country  and  in  the  U  S  De- 
partment of  State  ••  The  headline  is 
"Taa  U-2  Must  F'.y  .^.:ain." 

The  list  of  Lhi  arlicle  is  contained  in 
the  following  qucstioiis  und  answers: 

Question.  Is  there  in  the  Government 
Rny  preastire  to  resume  U-2  flight*  or  other 
means  of  aerial  reconnaissance? 

.Ar.swer  Yes.  there  is  TTQe  t«:hnlrfC  ex- 
perts and  politlca:  exp>ert.'=  at  the  work::.e 
ievel,  .'is  weM  as  n.Ui'.a.'^  officials  fee:  uhhi., 
unless  we  are  able  Uj  resume  reconna:8sai.ce 
nights,  the  Soviets  will  have  gained  a  major 
military  advantage. 
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The  S.:/Vle-  Union  has  a:i  important  and 
growing  stockpile  of  intercontinental  mis- 
siles. Until  now,  we  have  been  able  to  lo- 
cate and  foliow  the  placement  of  those  mis- 
siles We  now  are  giving  up  the  means  of 
continuing  to  pinpoint  missile  bases  from 
which  an  attack  on  United  States  can  be 
launched 

Question.  Is  that  Important? 

Answer.  Indeed  It  Is  During  the  next  9 
months  to  a  year,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
building  new  bases,  relocating  its  missile 
sites,  camouflaging  those  sites.  During  that 
period,  under  present  rules  of  the  game,  the 
United  States  will  have  no  means  by  which 
It  can  know  the  location  of  missile  sites. 
Its  military  services  will  be  blinded,  un- 
aware of  the  vital  targets  if  war  should  come. 

Now  that  Soviet  Russia  knows  that  the 
United  States  has  given  up  reconnaissance. 
Its  opportunities  for  blackmail  will  be  in- 
creased immer.se'.y 

•  •  •  •  • 

Question.  And  this  country  wlU  be  in 
Ignorance  of  what  is  going  on? 

Answer.  In  almost  complete  Ignorance. 
Then,  when  the  Job  of  missile  emplacement 
is  completed.  Khrushchev  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say:  "Now  we  will  bargain  on  Berlin. 
These  are  our  terms  and  they  are  our  mini- 
mum terms.     Take  them." 

When  a  showdown  comes  over  Berlin,  as 
someday  It  will,  an  American  President  will 
face  the  risk  of  war.  The  military,  unaware 
of  location  of  Soviet  missiles,  will  be  unable 
to  give  the  President  assurance  that  it  can 
destroy  those  bases.  Military  commanders 
covild  not  promise — even  by  striking  first — 
to  assure  a  President  that  the  cities  of  Amer- 
ica would  not  be  destroyed. 

Any  President,  no  matter  who  he  Is,  would 
try  to  gain  time.  He  would  be  under  the 
greatest  pressure  to  agree  to  concessions. 
The  process  of  disintegration  would  begin. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Question.  How  widespread  are  the  views 
you  are  expressing? 

Answer.  Among  the  working  groups,  the 
vlews^  are  very  widespread.  They  are  held 
widely  by  the  military. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Question.  So  what  do  we  do?  What 
should  this  country  do? 

Answer.  It  is  important  that  reconnais- 
sance over  Soviet  Russia  be  resumed  and 
that  it  be  conducted  continuously  so  that 
the  pictures  of  one  week  can  be  matched 
against  the  pictures  of  another  week,  to 
keep  track  of  the  changes.  Give  up  aerial 
reconnaissance,  and  you've  lost  the  pattern 
of  Soviet  missile  armament.  You  have  given 
the  Soviet  Union  a  chance  to  camouflage 
their  crash  program  for  relocating  bases. 

The  U-2.  or  a  successor,  must  fly  again  as 
one  elemental  safeguard  against  surprise 
attack.  This  country  simply  cannot  be  left 
In  the  dark  without  Increasing  greatly  both 
the  danger  of  blackmail  and  the  danger  of 
war. 

•  •  •  •  » 
Question.  Were  the  U-S  planes  really  get- 

Ung    the   missile  sites?     Were    they  as  im- 
portant as  pictured? 

Answer  There  has  been  official  testimony 
on  that  point.  The  answer  is  "Yes."  In  ad- 
dition, from  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  so 
long  as  U-2's  were  flying,  the  Russians  never 
could  be  sure  of  the  amount  of  knowledge 
this  country  had  of  their  war  preparations. 
This  Increased  the  Soviet  risk.  Now  that  risk 
has  been  removed. 

Question.  But  no  country  would  let  the 
United  States  use  their  bases  from  which  to 
fly  reconnaissance  planes — 
I  Answer.  There  always  are  aircraft  car- 
rtera.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Soviet  Union 
would  attack  a  US  aircraft  carrier,  unless  it 
WIS  ready  for  war  anyway. 


Question.  And  you  say  that  we  should  do — 

what? 

Answer  We  should  resume  reconnais- 
sance flights. 

Of  course,  groups  of  State  Department 
and  military  men  have  the  right  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  President's  an- 
nouncement last  month  that  U-2  flights 
are  discontinued  What  bothers  me  is 
that  the  article  offers  no  evidence  that 
these  important  groups  of  oflBcials" 
have  taken  into  their  calculations  cer- 
tain facts  and  propositions. 

One  of  these  is  that  the  President  has 
given  his  solemn  assurance  that  the  U-2 
flights  are  being  discontinued. 

The  main  point  of  the  important 
groups  is  that  without  the  U-2,  we  have 
no  means  of  identifying  additional  So- 
viet Union  missile  launching  sites  as  they 
are  constructed.  Let  us  assume  for  the 
purposes  of  argument  that  this  is  true. 
We  still  would  have  the  capability,  in  the 
event  of  a  Soviet  attack,  of  destroying 
much  of  her  cities,  her  airfields,  her  mili- 
tary installations.  If  we  are  going  to 
strike  first,  in  a  preemptive  war,  it  is  in- 
deed desirable  that  we  know  the  location 
of  every  last  Soviet  missile  base,  so  that 
we  can  put  them  all  out  of  action  at  one 
fell  swoop — although  I  do  not  quite  see 
how  the  U-2  will  tell  the  preemptive  war- 
riors when  to  let  fly.  If  we  are  not  going 
to  strike  first,  I  question  whether  the 
fact  that  we  can  add  to  our  retaliatory 
blow  at  Russia's  cities  and  industries  a 
strike  at  a  larger  number  of  missile  bases 
constitutes  much  of  an  additional  de- 
terrent. 

Therefore,  if  our  reliance  against  So- 
viet attack  lies  in  our  power  to  retali- 
ate, rather  than  in  our  power  to  start 
a  preemptive  war,  resuming  U-2  flights 
provides  only  a  marginal  increment  to 
our  strength. 

The  great  danger  in  the  position  of 
the  'important  groups"  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  information  produced  by  addi- 
tional U-2  flights  is  vastly  more  neces- 
sary and  helpful  to  a  country  bound  on 
preemptive  war  than  to  a  country  rely- 
ing on  retaliation.  If  we  resume  U-2 
flights,  the  Kremlin  will  know  it.  The 
Kremlin  may  well  conclude  that  the  rea- 
son we  have  resumed  U-2  flights  is  that 
we  do  intend  to  strike  first.  If  the 
Kremlin  needed  additional  evidence  of 
this,  it  could  find  it  right  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  "important  groups"  in  this 
week's  U.S.  News  &  World  Report — a 
copy  of  which  can  be  laid  hold  of  with- 
out a  U-2.  And  if  we  are  apparently 
going  to  adopt  preemptive  war,  why  isn't 
this  likely  to  persuade  the  Kremlin  to 
start  such  a  war  themselves  in  order  to 
prevent  the  preemptive  war  that  they 
have  concluded  we  are  about  to  start? 
And  doesn't  this  horrible  possibility  in- 
crease in  a  situation  where  events — 
and  men — get  out  of  control? 

I  say  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
article.  But  on  the  basis  of  that  article, 
I  would  say  to  the  "important  groups" 
therein  quoted  what  Oliver  Cromwell 
said  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  on  August  3.  1650: 
I  beseech  you.  In  the  bowels  of  Christ, 
think   It  possible  you   may   be   mistaken. 


HOUR     OF     MEETING     TOMORROW 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Six-aker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Hou.m 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROLLCAI,l»S    UN    ^SATURDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  there  is  a  primary  in  North 
Carolina  and  there  are  conventions  In 
Connecticut.  In  view  of  that,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  vote  on  Sat- 
urday in  connection  with  a  motion  to  re- 
commit or  the  passage  of  a  bill  or  any 
amendment  be  postponed  until  the  fol- 
lowing Monday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROLLCALL.S 


-W   NEXT 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  of  next  week  there  are  three 
primaries,  and  in  connection  with  any 
rollcall  votes  that  might  take  place  on 
Tuesday  of  next  week  with  reference  to 
any  motion  to  recommit  or  on  any 
amendment  or  passage  of  any  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  rollcall 
votes  be  postponed  until  the  following 
day,  Wednesday. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Is  it  the  pui  pose  of  the 
gentleman  to  proceed  tomorrow  with  the 
bill  that  is  now  before  us,  or  do  you  want 
to  go  on  to  the  suspensions? 

Mr.  McCORMACK  The  order  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  under  the  special  order 
entered  into  last  Monday,  on  account  of 
the  unfortunate  death  of  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, will  be  that  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar and  the  suspensions  will  be  called 
first,  and  after  that  the  continuation  of 
this  bill  will  take  place 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HON    JOHN   J    liOONEY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  RooniyI  made  a 
very  interesting  point  on  the  floor  the 
other  day  when  he  pointed  out  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  international 
good  will  being  made  in  Afghanistan  by 
Pan  American  World  Airways. 

I  am  one  of  those,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
continues  to  be  concerned  with  foreign 
aid  appropriations.  Historically.  I  have 
felt  that  they  were  important  in  order 
that  the  great  American  philosophy 
could  prevail  over  the  Communist  con- 
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spiracles  all  over  tJ.e  w  orld  It  is  not  the 
aid  itself  that  concerns  me,  it  is  the 
administration  of  that  aid.  There  have 
been  some  glaring  indications,  in  the 
past  several  years,  that  we  have  made 
enemies  for  ourselves  instead  of  friends 
in  countries  where  we  have  poured  out 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

That  is  why  the  mo.si  illuminating 
speech  by  our  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  RooneyI  made  such 
an  impact  on  me.  It  showed  that  in  at 
least  one  of  the  sensitive  arc-as  of  the 
world  where  mutual  security  funds  are 
being  invested  a  good  job  is  being  done. 
I  join  with  my  other  colleagues  in  con- 
gratulating Pan  American  for  its  splen- 
did achievements  in  Af  ghamstan. 


THE  LATE  ADELAiUE  JOHNSON, 
SCULPTOR  OP  THE  WOMI-IN'S 
MONUMiJ^T 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  May  28.  1960,  I  introduced 
HR.  12439.  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration — a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  and 
custodianship  of  the  statuary  and 
papers  of  the  late  Adelaide  Johnson, 
sculptor  of  the  Women's  Monument. 

The  late  Adelaide  Johnson,  sculptor  of 
the  Women's  Monument,  had  a  life-long 
desire  to  establish  a  museum  to  depict 
and  to  memorialize  the  suffrage  move- 
ment. It  is  stated  that  she  died  at  the 
age  of  104 

During  the  past  25  years  her  personal 
problems  and  collections  were  the  con- 
cern of  a  vast  public  and  some  very 
devoted  friends. 

Two  bills  were  Introduced  in  Congress, 
to  £u:quire  and  to  convert  her  studio  on 
Maryland  Avenue,  into  a  museum,  the 
project  was  indorsed  by  prominent  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  many  organiza- 
tions in  this  and  other  countries. 

Unfortunately,  the  late  Adelaide 
Johnson  insisted  upon  having  living 
quarters  within  the  museum,  saying 
she  intended  to  live  among  her  cherished 
possessions  and  life  works. 

During  the  several  years  after  her 
passing,  the  collections  have  been  in- 
volved in  trying  litigation.  Now  the 
collections  are  free.  Intact,  and  being 
made  available  to  bur  OovemmcrK  at  a 
mere  fraction  of  their  value. 

My  hurried  survey  of  the  collections 
revealed  of  interest  to  our  Government, 
approximately  35  or  more  pieces  of  stat- 
uary, of  which  about  15  are  life-size 
portrait  busts  in  marble  of  notable  per- 
sons. Correspondence,  papers,  publica- 
tions, notated  newspaper  articles,  origi- 
nal photographs  and  period  costumes 
are  In  40  sealed  and  unsealed,  wooden 
boxes,  crates,  and  trunks 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  original 
portrait  busts  of  just  the  three  great 
suffragist  leaders  (Susan  B  Anthony, 
Lucretla  Mott.  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton t  are  of  the  utmost  historic  impor- 
tance and  now  beyond  the  measure  of 
dollars.  TTie  U.S.  postage  stamp  depict- 
ing Susan  B.  Anthony  received  its  like- 
ness from  the  marble  bust  of  her  in  this 
collection. 

Our  era  Is  the  first  period  in  all  the 
recorded  history  of  civilizations,  wherein 
men  and  women  are  on  a  basis  of  equal 


dignity,  to  help  one  another  upward 
and  onward. 

Among  the  letters,  papers,  etc  ,  of  the 
laie  Adelaide  Johnson,  are  historic  re- 
flections, invaluable  to  students  and 
statesmen,  who  must  under  threatening 
or  c>eaceful  skies,  weigh  the  noble  re- 
solve of  our  American  Torm  of  life — to 
promote  the  pursuit  of  happiness  based 
on  individual  dignity.  We  believe  that 
all  nature  conspires  to  benefit  men  and 
women,  in  a  union  based  on  equal  dig- 
nity. Mother's  love  is  as  boundless  as 
the  spheres — what  Stale  can  continue 
to  exist  that  does  not  accord  true  dignity 
to  her  children. 

To  date,  no  definite  congressional  ac- 
tion has  been  taken.  Letters  from  ,he 
Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Director 
of  the  Smitlisonian  In:^titution.  have 
expressed  readiness  to  begin  the  investi- 
gation and  submit  reports. 

Congress  is  about  to  adjourn;  there- 
fore, I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  that 
my  fellow  colleagues  in  both  Houses  be 
unanimous  in  making  the  appropriation 
to  care  for  the  selections  to  be  made  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  the  Library  of  Congress. 
so  this  Congress  will  not  suffer  the  loss  of 
this  historic  opportunity. 


THE   QUESTION    UF    PRESIDENTIAL 
DISABILITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lindsay]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr  Speaker,  since 
the  last  century-  we  have  been  confronted 
with  a  problem  which  can  no  longer  re- 
main unanswered.  I  refer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  Executive  au- 
thority in  the  case  of  serious  illness  of 
the  President  of  the  Unitod  States^  or. 
put  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution, 
the  President's  "inability  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  said  office." 

The  Congress  has  the  r>ower  and  the 
duty  to  clarify  the  question.  It  can  best 
be  done  by  initiating  a  constitutional 
change  I  believe  that  the  two  major 
parties  should  commit  themselves  to 
such  a  program  in  their  respective  pari^y 
platforms.  I  uige  each  candidate  for 
the  high  office  of  President  to  do  the 
same. 

The  question  of  when  an  incapaci- 
tated President  loses  Executive  authority 
and  when  the  next  in  line — the  Vice 
President — assumes  Executive  authority 
has  never  been  resolved.  Each  time  a 
President  has  become  incapacitated  the 
question  is  raised  all  over  again.  Every- 
one agrees  it  is  a  problem  and  yet  noth- 
ing is  done  about  it.  Each  time  the 
Congress  Is  shaken  and  there  Is  a  flurry 
of  sr>eechmaklng  and  bills  introduced. 
Then  it  dies.  Wc  seem  to  wait  for  an- 
other crisis  to  develop  before  we  become 
again  concerned. 

The  consequences  of  letting  this  mat- 
ter go  unresolved  are  too  serious  to  let 
its  solution  lie  fallow.  It  may  be  that 
the  public  Is  not  fully  aware  of  the  per- 
nicious consequences  that  may  flow  from 
the  confusion  that  presently  exists  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  Congress  can 
be  excused  for  not  taking  a  leadership 
role. 


The  Constitution  provides  that — 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 
Inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office  the  same  shaU  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President.     (Art.  U.  sec.  1.  par.  5.) 

This  is  a  seemingly  simple  provision, 
but  it  has  caused  endless  speculation  as 
to  its  real  meaning.  We  have  only  to 
heed  lessons  of  history  to  show  us  the 
extent  to  which  this  is  true.  Pour 
months  after  he  assumed  the  Presidency. 
James  A.  Garfield  lay  dying  as  a  result 
of  an  assassin's  bullet.  During  the  80 
days  he  was  in  a  coma,  considerable 
Government  business  both  in  the  do- 
mestic field  and  in  international  affairs 
was  gravely  impaired. 

His  only  official  act  during  that  period 
was  the  signing  of  an  extradition  paper. 

After  hopes  of  Garfield's  recovery 
were  virtually  abandoned  late  in  Augoist 
of  1881,  the  Cabinet,  reportedly  at  the 
suggestion  of  Secretary  of  State  James 
G.  Blaine,  considered  the  problem  of 
whether  or  not  Vice  Piesident  Chester 
A.  Arthur  should  be  asked  to  act  as 
President. 

Four  of  the  seven  Cabinet  members, 
including  the  Attorney  General,  were  of 
the  opinion  that  Garfield  would  be  per- 
manently ousted  if  Arthur  proceeded  to 
act.  Arthur  himself  refused  to  act  with- 
out the  President's  approval  and.  be- 
cause Garfield's  condition  did  not  permit 
submission  of  the  matter  to  him  for 
decision,  the  problem  was  solved  only  by 
President  Garfield's  death. 

The  disability  of  President  Wilson  was 
of  longer  duration — 1^2  years.  While 
the  extent  of  his  disability  during  this 
period  is  subject  to  considerable  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  it  is  believed  that  during 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  time  he  was 
unconscious.  Whether  or  not  his  mind 
was  clear  as  contended  by  his  physician. 
Dr.  Carj-  T.  Grayson,  his  physical  dis- 
ability prevented  his  active  participation 
in  the  debates  concerning  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

Internationally  this  was  a  sensitive 
period.  Responsibility  for  leadership 
should  have  been  clearcut  And  on  the 
homefront,  the  Government  machinery 
was  at  a  standstill  for  18  months. 
Twenty-eight  acts  during  the  3d  session 
of  the  66th  Congress  became  law  by  vir- 
ture  of  President's  Wilson's  Inaction 
within  the  required  10  days  under  the 
Constitution. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the 
situation  during  the  illness  of  President 
Wilson  was  a  sensitive  one  and  if  in- 
ternationally and  domestically  the 
United  States  was  living  at  the  edge  of 
a  crisis.  It  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
critical  period  In  which  the  United 
States  finds  itself  today  and  which  it 
appears  it  wiD  find  itself  in  tomorrow. 

The  situation  prompted  Secretary  of 
State  Robert  Lansing  to  call  a  number 
of  Cabinet  meetings  in  the  absence  of 
Wilson's  authorization  for  the  purpose 
of  transacting  urgent  business.  Wlien 
he  learned  of  these  events.  Wilson  ac- 
cused Lansing  of  usurping  Presidential 
power  and  compelled  him  to  resign. 

Prior  to  his  forced  resignation,  Lansing 
suggested  to  Wilson  s  secretary.  Joseph 
P  Tumulty,  that  Vice  President  Thomas 
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Marshall  be  asked  to  assume  the  powers 
of  the  President,  to  which  Tumulty  in- 
digmantly  replied: 

You  may  rest  assured  that  while  Worxtrow 
Wilson  Is  lylns;  m  the  White  House  on  the 
broad  of  his  back  r  will  not  be  a  party  Ui 
ousting   hin". 

Marshall  did  no'  of  course  lake  ~uch 
a  momen'ous  step 

In  both  instances  of  prolonged  Presi- 
dential disabihty,  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment were  paralyzed.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  those  two  periods  of  Ex- 
ecutive inaction  occurred  when  the 
world  situation  was  m  a  relatively  peace- 
ful and  tranquil  state  The  first  global 
conflict  had  just  ended  and  we  were 
then  in  the  nxidst  of  a  ^'isantic  effort  to 
establish  a  iastuifj  peace 

I  shudder  to  ihmk  of  the  possibility 
of  finding  ourselves  confronted  with  a 
similar  predicament  in  this  present  age. 
when  science  is  branching  out  in  all  di- 
rections in  an  effort  to  annihilate  both 
time  and  space 

In  this  most  explosive  decade  in  hu- 
man his'.ory.  hydrogen  oombs  can  be 
dispatched  by  our  enemy  by  a  mere  puih 
of  a  button  with  considerable  accuracy 
at  a  given  target  in  this  country.  Try 
to  visualize  the  panic  and  confusion  that 
would  ensue  when  split-second  decisions 
cannot  be  g:ven  by  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  because  of  physi- 
cal disability. 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  situation  to 
contemplate  and  yet  it  is  imperative  that 
our  people  understand  that  it  is  a  pos- 
sibility. 

The  issue  may  not  have  been  of  para- 
mount importance  during  the  time  of 
Garfield  and  Wilson  But  certainly  it 
is  one  of  paramount  importance  today — 
at  a  time  when  we  are  living  in  a  con- 
tinuous ;r.t'  rna'lonal  crisis  demanding 
immediate  decisions  by  the  President  in 
order  to  .-safeguard  our  national  inter- 
ests, at  a  time  when  another  powerful 
nation,  armed  with  weapons  capable  of 
mass  annihilation,  keeps  threatening 
our  very  existence. 

I  csnnot  overemphasize  the  urgency 
of  solving  the  problem  of  continuing  ex- 
ecutive leadership  But.  in  our  attempt 
to  do  so.  our  enthusiasm  should  not 
carry  us  away  The  constitutional  forms 
to  which  we  are  committed  by  law, 
practice,  and  tradition  should  not  be 
lightly  disregarded,  even  in  the  most 
compelling  of  emergencies.  It  is  more 
true  to  our  form  of  government  than 
of  any  other  that  it  is  dependent  for 
its  preservation  more  upon  "foresight" 
than  upon  "gunsight." 

The  seriousness  of  our  constitutional 
difficulty  concerning  the  exercise  of 
Presidential  power  during  the  disability 
of  the  Chief  Executive  has  doubtlessly 
been  magnified  with  the  passage  of  time 
This  Nation  can  ill  afford  the  uncer- 
tainties to  which  '  it  was  subjected  in 
1881.  in  1919.  and  again  in  1955. 

It  is  more  than  ever  incumbent  upon 
us  to  display  "foresight"  because  when 
the  crisis  looms  in  our  "gunsierht  '  the 
battle   may   have   already   ended 

Paragraph  5.  section  1,  of  article  II  of 
the  Constitution,  read  in  full,  provides: 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from   office,   or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 


Inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  offlce.  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may 
by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  declaring  what 
officer  shall  then  dC  as,  President,  and  such 
oiRcer  shall  act  ar-ordingly,  until  the  dls- 
tibility  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
t'le'-ted 

Under  this  provision,  any  of  four 
events  may  lead  to  a  devolution  of  Ex- 
ecutive authority;  namely,  the  Presi- 
dent's death,  resignation,  removal  from 
office,  or  his  inability  to  discharge  its 
powers  and  duties. 

Three  of  the  doors  to  Presidential 
power  are  open  automatically  to  the  Vice 
President  with  a  certainty  that  none 
could  safely  dispute  and  with  a  finality 
that  no  one  can  reverse.  They  are — 
death,  removal  from  offlce,  and  resigna- 
tion. 

The  real  problem,  then,  before  us  is 
with  respect  to  the  President's  inability 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  offlce. 

At  first  blush,  this  portion  of  the -con- 
stitutional provision  would  appear  clear 
and  simple.  But  I  assure  you.  it  Ls  preg- 
nant with  questions,  the  right  answers  to 
which  I  am  confident  will  lead  us  to  a 
better  appreciation  and  approach  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem. 

One  asks,  as  did  Dickinson  in  1787. 
who  is  the  judge  of  inability,  what  con- 
stitutes inability,  and  who  decides  when 
the  disability  has  ceased  to  exist?  As 
Dickinson  recognized,  not  only  is  there 
ambiguity  as  to  who  the  judge  of  inabil- 
ity would  be  but  also  as  to  what  type  of 
events  or  infirmities  might  be  properly 
considered  as  constituting  inability. 

To  place  the  problem  of  what  inabil- 
ity means  in  perspective,  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  touch  lightly  upon  some  of^ 
the  views  advanced  on  the  subject  in  the* 
past. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  that 
'inability"  connotes  an  infirmity  of  a 
permanent  rather  than  a  temporary  na- 
ture, one  likely  to  continue  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the 
President  was  elected.  However,  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Constitutional  Convention  do 
not  support  this  view. 

Another  school  of  thought  holds  that 
"inability  ■  refers  to  legal  or  mental  in- 
capacity, so  that  physical  debility  how- 
ever severe  will  not  be  sufficient  m  order 
to  invoke  the  so-called  succession  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution.  Neither  this 
position  nor  its  converse  appears  to  find 
any  sanction  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 

In  formulating  a  definition  of  what 
constitutes  inability  we,  as  students  of 
constitutional  law.  should  bear  in  mind 
that  "inability  "  assumes  a  constitutional 
meaning  only  when  it  interferes  sub- 
stantially with  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties placed  upon  the  President  as  Chief 
Executive,  and  must  therefore  be  de- 
pendent to  a  large  degree  upon  the  na- 
ture and  urgency  of  public  affairs. 

We  now  come  to  the  real  core  of  the 
problem,  and  that  Ls — who  determines 
that  ■•inability"  exisUsl^  Who  deter- 
mines ti|hat  "Lnabihty'  has  ceased  io  ex- 
ist? 


Is  it  the  Congress?  Is  it  the  Supreme 
Court  "•  Is  It  the  executive  branch  in  liie 
person  of  the   Vice  President? 

Tiiere  are  those  who  contend  that  it 
is  withm  the  province  of  the  Congress 
to  legislate  on  this  matter.  They  predi- 
cate their  stand  on  the  so-called  implied 
powers  clause  of  the  Constitution,  giv- 
ing to  the  Congress  the  power  "to  make 
aU  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
department  or  officer  thereof." 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  "neces- 
sary and  proper"  provision  "means 
nothing  if  it  does  not  give  Congress  some 
authority  to  enact  legislation  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  Executive  powers  endowed  in  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  which 
may  become  ineffective  because  of  an  in- 
ability of  the  President." 

There  has  been  a  wide  variety  of  leg- 
islative proposals  in  the  past  which 
would  provide  means  of  determining  Init- 
ially when  Presidential  inability  may  be 
deemed  to  have  arisen.  The  proposals 
range  from  direct  determination  by  the 
Congress  to  certification  of  the  issue  of 
disability  to  the  Supreme  Court  or  to 
special  commissions. 

Allow  me  to  review  some  of  them. 

During  the  illness  of  President  Wilson. 
Congressman  John  J.  Rogers  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  authorize  the  Supreme 
Court  to  determine  the  question  of  in- 
ability or  its  termination  whenever  the 
question  was  referred  to  it  by  a  resolution 
of  either  House  of  the  Congress. 

Following  President  Garfield's  in- 
capacity. Representative  Frank  E.  Beltz- 
hoover  introduced  a  similar  measure 
But  the  question  of  disability  under  the 
Beltzhoover  proposal  could  be  raised  in 
the  Supreme  Court  by  any  citizen  on 
"E>etition  setting  forth,  under  oath,  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  from  sickness 
or  other  cause  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  Offlce."  Where- 
upon it  would  be  incumbent  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  show  cause  why  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  Office  "should  not  be  de- 
volved upon  the  Vice  President  untU  such 
disability  be  removed." 

Another  proposal  would  empower  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  convene  the  Prc'-i- 
dents  Cabinet  to  determine,  on  a  ma- 
jority vote,  the  President's  inability. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  Congressman, 
now  Senator  Keating  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  so-called  Presi- 
dential Inability  Commission.  It  would 
be  composed  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  senior  Associate 
Justice,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
House  minority  leader,  the  Senate  mi- 
nority leader,  ihe  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Attorney  General  as  members,  and  the 
Vice  F>resident  as  Chairman. 

The  Commission's  function  would  be 
to  receive  and  pass  upon  any  notification 
from  the  President  of  his  own  disability 
or  the  termination  of  such  infinnity. 

In  the  Senate.  Senator  Styles  Bridgks 
filed  a  bill  aimed  at  establishing  a  com- 
mittee  composed   of   Members   of   both 
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Houses  of  the  Congress.  This  commit- 
tee, upwn  communication  from  the  Vice 
President,  or  from  four  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, would  assemble  and  consider  the 
President's  state  of  health.  If  "probable 
cause"  was  shown  that  disability  existed, 
the  committee  would  so  declare  in  a  con- 
current resolution.  On  adoption  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses,  convened 
separately,  the  ""powers  and  duties"  of 
the  President  shall  devolve  upon  the 
Vice  President  during  the  period  of  dis- 
ability. 

The  termination  of  such  disability 
would  cease  upon  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
current resolution  of  a  majority  of  each 
House. 

Another  legislative  proposal  was  ad- 
vanced by  Senator  Frederick  G.  Payne. 
It  provided  for  the  President's  notifica- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  his  own  disability, 
and  thereupon  an  automatic  devolution 
of  Executive  power  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  take  place.  In  addition.  It 
provided  that  the  Vice  President  might 
initiate  a  determination  of  inability  by 
notifying  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  who  should  then  convene  a 
medical  panel  to  examine  the  President. 
If  the  members  of  this  medical  panel 
were  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
President  was  suffering  under  a  disabil- 
ity, the  Chief  Justice  should  so  certify 
to  the  Congress.  The  effect  of  the  cer- 
tification by  the  Chief  Justice  would  be 
identical  to  that  produced  when  the  Pres- 
ident, on  his  own  initiative,  declares  his 
disability. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  principal 
fault  of  all  these  legislative  proposals  is 
the  apparent  lack  of  power  by  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  any  determination  of  disability  which 
would  be  binding  upon  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

Our  Jurisprudence  hats  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  implied  p>owers  clause  of 
the  Constitution  does  not  enlarge  the 
expressed  powers  of  the  Congress.  If 
this  is  so.  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
Congress  cannot  enlarge  upon  the  ix)w- 
ers  already  possessed  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

If  the  Congress  cannot  legislate  on  this 
matter,  does  the  Supreme  Court  possess 
the  power  to  determine  the  existence  of 
Presidential  disability? 

In  the  past,  there  were  suggestions 
that  mandamus  would  lie  to  compel  the 
Vice  President  to  assume  and  exercise 
Presidential  power.  This  view  does  not 
hold  water  since  the  decision  to  so  act  Is 
clearly  a  discretionary  one  to  which  the 
courts  would  not  interfere. 

Prof.  William  W.  Crosskey  claims  that 
quo  warranto  proceedings  Is  the  appro- 
priate remedy.  Again,  this  is  not  the 
proper  remedy  because  it  involves  the 
exercise  by  the  Vice  President  of  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  which  the  courts 
have  kept  hands-ofT  attitude.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  question  of 
Inability  cannot  be  presented  in  liti- 
gations involving  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals because  it  could  not  be  construed 
as  a  direct  interference  by  the  courts  in 
the  decision  of  the  Vice  President  to  act 
or  refrain  from  acting  as  President. 

If  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  do  not  have  the  initial  power  of 


determination  of  Presidential  inability, 
is  it  lodged  in  the  "Vice  Presidency? 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  three 
instances  whereby  Executive  authority 
devolves  automatically,  namely,  in  cases 
of  death,  resignation  and  removal  from 
offlce. 

Our  political  history  is  replete  with 
precedents  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  death  of  the  President,  the  Vice 
President  becomes  the  Chief  Executive 
for  the  unexpired  term. 

It  was  In  1841  when  the  question  first 
arose.  President  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, "worn  away  and  destroyed  by  the 
hordes  of  applicants  for  public  offlce," 
died  of  pneumonia  in  Office.  At  that 
time  there  were  those  who  objected  to 
Vice  President  John  Tylers  succession  to 
the  Presidency.  They  claimed  that  the 
precedent  would  also  apply  in  case  of 
disability,  and  this  they  strongly  ob- 
jected to.  They  contended  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  that  the  Vice  President  as- 
sume the  Presidency  under  the  succes- 
sion clause  but  that  the  Vice  President 
should  only  exercise  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  disabled  President  until  his 
disability  was  removed.  The  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  Daniel  Webster  was  of 
the  opinion  that  by  Harrison's  death 
Vice  President  Tyler  became  President. 

At  first.  Tyler  held  the  view  that  he 
would  merely  act  as  President  during  the 
unexpired  term  of  Harrison.  But  upon 
further  reflection  he  decided  to  as.'^vmie 
the  Presidency. 

Six  other  Vice  Presidents  followed 
suit:  Fillmore,  Johnson.  Arthur,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Coohdge  and  Harry 
Truman. 

Do  these  precedents  apply  in  case  of 
the  President  s  disability? 

A  careful  examination  of  the  original 
articles  agreed  upon  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  indicates  that  the 
delegates  agreed  that  upon  the  inability 
of  the  President  to  discharge  the  jxiwers 
and  duties  of  his  Offlce,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  exercise  those  powers  and 
duties  "until  the  inability  of  the  Presi- 
dent be  removed." 

In  other  words,  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  intended  that  the  Vice 
President  would  act  as  President  in  case 
of  the  President's  disability.  This  view 
finds  support  in  the  debates  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  "indicating  that 
the  Vice  Pi-esidency  was  originally  cre- 
ated to  provide  for  an  alternate  Chief 
Executive  who  might  function  from  time 
to  time  should  the  President  be  unable 
to  exercise  the  ix)wers  and  duties  of  his 
Office." 

But  when  this  provision  was  sent  to 
the  Committee  of  Style  it  was  revised 
and  reduced  to  the  simplified  statement 
that  in  case  of  removal,  death,  resigna- 
tion or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Offlce,  "the  same  shall 
devolve  on  the  Vice  President." 

It  has  remained  there  since,  leaving 
the  problem  of  Presidential  succession 
in  case  of  disability  unresolved. 

If  neither  the  Congress,  nor  the  Su- 
preme Court  nor  the  executive  depart- 
ment is  expressly  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  to  determine  Presidential 
inability.  I  submit  that  one  of  the  three 


cpordinate  branches  should  be  so  em- 
powered by  means  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

I  further  submit  that  such  power  and 
responsibility  should  be  placed  on  the 
Vice  President.  The  development  of  the 
Offlce  of  the  Vice  President  tends  to 
strengthen  the  view  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  the  proper  officer  to  make  the 
determination  of  inability  in  the  initial 
instance,  consistent  with  the  general 
principle  of  separation  of  powers. 

This  interpretation  has  been  shared 
by  two  Attorneys  General. 

In  his  testimony  before  a  Senate  sub- 
committee, Attorney  General  Rogers  de- 
clared that  the  Constitution  vested  in 
the  Vice  President  the  initial  determi- 
nation as  to  the  existence  of  an  inability 
with  respect  to  the  President. 

This  same  view  was  expressed  by  his 
predecessor.  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell,  Jr.,  when  he  said: 

At  the  time  of  President  Garfield's  Illness 
in  1881,  the  great  weight  of  opinion  favored 
the  interpretation  that  Vice  President 
Arthur,  and  he  alone,  could  determine  that 
the  President  was  disabled  At  that  time, 
most  students  of  the  Constitution  said  that 
the  Vice  President  was  obligated  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  Presidency  during  Gar- 
field's illness,  just  as  much  as  he  was  obli- 
gated to  preside  over  the  Senate  or  perform 
any  other  constitutional  duty,  and  that  no 
enabling  action  by  the  courts  or  the  Congress 
or  the  Cabinet  was  necessary.  Since  the 
Vice  President  had  the  duty  of  acting  as 
President,  it  was  argued.  In  certain  con- 
tingencies, his  official  discretion  extends  to 
the  determination  of  whether  such  a  con- 
tingency actually  exists.  In  other  words, 
they  were  applying  the  well-known  rtile  of 
law  that  In  contingent  grants  of  j>ower  the 
one  to  whom  the  power  Is  granted  Is  to  de- 
cide when  the  emergency  has  arisen. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  there  were  at- 
tempts to  resolve  this  serious  deficiency 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  most  feasible  of  these  remedial 
measures  to  my  mind  is  the  bipartisan 
constitutional  amendment  embodying 
substantially  the  administration  pro- 
posal. 

The  administration's  propHjsal  was  the 
result  of  £in  understanding  reached  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  Vice  President 
Nixon,  in  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General,  on  the  constitutional  role 
of  the  Vice  President  as  Acting  Presi- 
dent during  the  Chief  Executive's  dis- 
ability. 

On  March  3.  1958,  the  Eisenhower- 
^'ixon  understanding  was  published  as 
""lollows : 

The  President  and  the  Vice  President  have 
agreed  that  the  following  procedures  are  in 
accord   with  the  pvu-poses  and  provisions  of 

# article  2.  section  1,  of  the  Constitution,  deal- 
ing with  I»resldentlal  inabUlty.  They  believe 
that  these  procedures,  which  are  Intended 
to  apply  to  themselves  only,  are  In  no  sense 
outside  or  contrary  to  the  Constitution  but 
are  consistent  with  its  present  provisions 
and  Implements  Its  clear  Intent. 

1.  In  the  event  of  Inability  the  President 
would — If  possible — so  Inform  the  Vice 
President,  and  the  Vice  President  would 
serve  as  Acting  President,  exercising  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Offlce  untU  the 
inability  had  ended. 

2.  In  the  event  of  an  inability  which 
would  prevent  the  President  from  conimunl- 
catlng  with  the  Vice  President,  the  Vice 
President,  after  such  consultation  as  seems 
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to  him  appropriate  under  the  circumstance's, 
would  decide  up'>n  the  devolution  of  the 
powers  and  du'.ips  ' -.i  the  Office  and  would 
serve  as  Act.ng  President  un'i;  the  inabi.i'y 
had   ended 

3  TTie  Presid'^n''  in  '"I'her  pv«>nt  would 
determine  when  the  inabiii'v  had  f-nded  and 
at  that  t:me  would  resume  thf  Vi.l  exer- 
cise  of    the    powers   and  duties   of    the   Ctice. 

On  the  riay  fol!ov.:n?  its  pub'.ica'inn. 
the  Eisenhower-Nixon  a?reen^.«»nt  'Aas 
embodied  in  a  resolution  jointly  spon- 
sored by  a  majority  of  the  m.embers  -f 
the  S-^nnte  Judiciary  Committee  w.th 
certain  chanees  in  "^ecti^n  4  acceptable 
to  the  administration. 

I  have  introduced  Hou.se  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 764  ir.corp- rating  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  that  biparti-san  rPFOlution 

I  submit  that  this  amendm^^nt  con- 
tains the  most  feasible  solution. 

If  we  adopt  this  re^solution  it  will  not 
be  applicable  to  this  administrati'^n  hf>- 
cause  the  time  required  for  its  ratifica- 
tion will  undoubtedly  extend  beyond  its 
term.  As  such  therefore,  this  mea.sure 
can  be  considered  entirely  or.  its  merits 
without  any  consideration  of  personali- 
ties or  parties. 

In  brief,  this  is  what  the  resolution 
provides: 

Section  1  empowers  the  Vice  President 
to  succeed  to  the  Presidency  in  case  the 
Chief  Executive  dies,  resigns  or  is  re- 
moved from  Office  This  is  just  a  re- 
statement of  the  old  law. 

Section  2  provides  that,  if  the  Presi- 
dent declares  in  writing  that  h*^  is  unable 
to  dischara-'p  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
Office  those  po'.ver?  .shall  t)e  discharged 
by  the  v'lr-e  Presi  ien".  a.=:  .Acting  Presi- 
dent. 

If  the  President  is  unwilling  or  unable 
tn  declare  his  own  inability,  section  3 
authorizes  the  Vice  President  to  do  it 
However,  the  Vice  President  needs  the 
concuri-f ncf^  nf  \h^  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  In  other  words,  this 
section  w  mid  r»^move  from  the  Vice 
President  the  sole  discretion  of  initially 
determining  the  Pr'esident's  inability 
when  such  decision  us  reached  without 
the  express  sanction  of  the  President  It 
needs  the  approval  of  the  majoritv  of 
the  Cabinet. 

Section  4  provides  that  if  and  when 
the  President  declares  in  writing  that 
his  disability  ha-s  terminated,  he  shall 
resume  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  Office  This  section  assures 
the  restoration  of  those  powers  back  to 
the  President  when  the  causes  of  in- 
ability cease  to  exist.  This  provision 
is  alao  designed  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  a  situation  whereby,  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  antaeonism  between  them,  the 
President  declares  that  his  disability  has 
ceased  to  exist  and  the  Vice  President 
holds  the  contrary  view.  In  this  case, 
the  Congress  will  resolve  the  issue  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  each  House  But  this 
is  resorted  to  only  in  case  the  President 
and  Vice  President  disagree  on  the  ques- 
tion of  inability 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  sec- 
tion reserves  to  the  Congress  a  role  in 
this  matter,  which  is  consistent  both 
with  the  principle  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers and  with  the  requirements  of  effi- 
cient and  effective  sovernment.  It  is  an 
effective  rh^rk-and-balance  device  as 
can  readi.y  be  unaguied. 


I  reiterate  that  neither  the  Cnnsre.ss 
nor  the  courts  have  the  constitutional 
authority  to  determine  initially  the 
Presidents  inability. 

Under  this  T' -.solution  the  Congress 
steps  in  only  after  the  Vice  President  has 
m.uie  a  determination  of  disability  and 
the  President  proclaims  his  ability  to  act 
nutwitli^^taadm.t;  tne  Vice  Prc:iident's  de- 
term  mat  .on.  The  situation  is  one 
closely  allied  to  offenses  for  which  im- 
peachment lies  The  Constitution  in  its 
present  form  places  upon  the  Congress 
the  power  and  responsibility  to  act  at 
that  stage  of  events. 

This  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  which  the  present  Adminis- 
tration and  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sena- 
tors have  jointly  contributed  represents 
a  most  compreliensive,  effective  and 
feasible  solution  to  the  problem  of  de- 
volution of  Executive  authority.  It  is.  I 
submit,  consistent  with  the  separation 
of  powers  which  forms  the  basic  frame- 
work of  our  Grovernment. 

I  urge  this  august  body  carefully  to 
consider  this  proposal.  I  likewise  urge 
the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  Par- 
ties to  incorporate  it  in  their  respective 
party  platform.';  And  I  earnestly  urce 
the  presidential  candidates  from  both 
parties  to  come  to  recognize  tne  exis- 
tence of  the  problem  and  to  pledge 
themselves  to  its  resolution  in  order  to 
save  ourselves,  and  the  generations  yet 
unborn,  from  the  uncertainties  to  which 
this  Nation  has  been  subjected  in  the 
past  and  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  we  can  ill  afford. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include,  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks,  the  full  text  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  764. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
House   Joint   Resolutioi*   764 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  cases  where  the  President  la 
imable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  oCBce 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  leglfilatxires  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States: 

"ARTIC1.B 

"Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office,  or  of  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
then  current  term. 

"Sec.  2.  If  the  President  shall  declare  In 
writing  that  he  Is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  such  fxawers 
and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the  Vice 
President  as  Acting  President. 

"Sbc.  3.  If  the  President  does  not  so  de- 
clare, the  Vice  President,  If  satisfied  that  such 
inability  exists,  shall,  ufwn  the  written  ap- 
provaJ  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  In  office,  assume  the  dis- 
charge of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office 
as  Acting  President. 

"Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  President  makes 
public  announcement  In  writing  that  his  In- 
ability has  terminated,  he  shall  resume  the 


discharge  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office  on  the  seventh  day  after  maJting  such 
announcement.  But  If  the  Vice  President. 
with  the  written  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  heads  ol  executive  departments  In  of- 
fice at  the  time  of  such  announcement, 
transmits  to  the  Congress  his  written  decla- 
ration that  In  bis  opinion  the  President's 
inability  has  not  terminated,  the  Congress 
shall  thereupon  con.^ider  the  issue.  If  the 
Congress  Is  not  then  In  session,  it  shall  as- 
semble In  sp>eclal  session  on  the  call  of  the 
Vice  President.  If  the  Congress  determines 
by  concurrent  resolution,  adopted  with  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Mombcrs  pres- 
ent In  each  House,  that  the  inability  of  the 
President  has  not  terminated,  thereupon, 
notwithstanding  any  further  announcement 
by  the  President,  the  Vice  President  shall 
assume  the  discharge  of  such  powers  and 
duties  as  Acting  President  until  the  occur- 
rence of  the  earliest  of  the  following  events: 
(1)  the  Acting  President  proclaims  that  the 
President's  Inability  has  ended.  (2)  the  Con- 
gress determines  by  concurrent  resolution, 
adopted  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  Members  present  In  each  House,  that  the 
Presidents  inability  has  ended,  or  (3)  the 
President's  term  ends. 

"3ec  5  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  Inability,  both  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  declaring  what  officer  shall 
then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall 
act  accordingly  until  the  disability  be  re- 
moved, or  a  President  shall  be  elected.  If 
at  any  time  there  is  no  Vice  President,  the 
powers  and  duties  conferred  by  'his  article 
upon  the  Vice  President  shall  devolve  upon 
the  officer  eligible  to  act  as  President  next  In 
line  of  succession  to  the  office  of  President, 
as  provided  by  law 

"Sec  6  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission." 

Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.     Mr.    Speaker. 

will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr  Ppeaker, 
I  should  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  scholarly  presentation  of  what  I 
think  is  a  very  serious  problem  It  is  my 
hope  that  these  remarks  and  the  study 
he  has  given  to  this  problem  will  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  that  In  the  fullness  of  time,  cer- 
tainly early  in  the  next  session,  this  will 
be  the  subject  of  their  further  study 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  add  my  commendation  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
very  thorough  historical  review  of  t^ 
most  important  and  significant  subject. 
I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions 
of  the  gentleman.  The  Vice  President, 
in  a  sense,  is  a  beneficiary  of  Presiden- 
tial inability.  Under  the  hird  point  of 
the  gentleman's  resolution,  he  provides 
for  the  Vice  President  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  in  case  the  President  were 
unwilling  to  admit  disability,  to  assume 
the  discharge  of  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  OfQce;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  LINDSAY.  That  is  correct.  In 
the  event  the  President  were  unable  be- 
cause of  illness  or,  indeed,  unwilling 
because  of  illness  also,  to  declare  his 
own  inability,  the  Vice  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  would  be  authorized  so  to  de- 
clare, whereup>on  the  Vice  President 
would  assume  the  powers  of  the  Office 
of  President,  If  at  that  time  the  Presi- 
dent should  so  declare  that  his  inability 
had  terminated  or  that  he  was  never 
disabled  to  begin  with,  in  writing,  under 
the  amendment,  and  if  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
should  persist  in  their  conclusion,  then 
the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the 
Congress, 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Vice  President  is  in  a  sense  a  benefici- 
ary and  in  a  sense  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  are  personal  appointees  of  the 
President,  that  perhaps  an  unbiased 
view  may  not  be  had  as  a  result  of  these 
factors?  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  had 
considered  working  into  this  the  pro- 
posal made  in  previous  years  that  a 
medical  panel  be  drawn  into  the  con- 
sideration of  Presidential  inability. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia  that  there  is  noth- 
ing that  would  prevent  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident or  the  Cabinet  or.  indeed,  the 
Congress,  from  informally  convening 
and  reviewing  with  a  medical  panel  the 
situation  involving  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  could  be  done.  The 
question  is  as  to  the  advisability  of 
writing  into  the  Constitution  such  a  re- 
quirement in  the  first  Instance.  But 
the  primary  question  is  whether  or  not, 
under  the  separation-of-powers  theory, 
it  is  advisable  to  place  the  initial  re- 
sponsibility for  making  this  determina- 
tion anywhere  except  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  itself,  in  the  person  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  thank  my  friend 
and  commend  him  again  for  his  pres- 
entation. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia 


SAFE  BOATING  WEEK 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  30  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr.  Speaker, 
safe  boating  is  no  accident.  As  the  week 
of  July  4  and  the  occasion  of  National 
Safe  Boating  Week  approaches,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  recognize  and  review  the 
responsibilities  and  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  promote  boating  safety. 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-911.  which 
I  sponsored  during  the  85th  Congress, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
February  5  of  this  year,  signed  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation: 

Whereas  many  millions  of  our  citizens  en- 
joy the  sport  of  boating  for  recreation  and 
relaxation;  and 

Whereas  safety  on  the  waterways  Is  as  Im- 
portant as  safety  on  the  highways:  and 


Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
In  seeking  to  focus  national  attention  on 
the  Importance  of  safe  boating  practices,  by 
a  Joint  resolution  approved  June  4,  1958  (72 
Stat.  179).  has  authorized  and  reqviested  the 
President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
which  includes  July  4  as  National  Safe  Boat- 
ing Week: 

Now,  theref(»^,  I.  Dwight  D  Elsenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  3. 
1960.  as  National  Safe  Boating  Week, 

I  Invite  all  the  people  of  this  Nation  in- 
terested In  boating,  including  boating  organ- 
izations, the  boating  Industry,  Government 
agencies,  and  other  groups,  to  observe  Na- 
tional Safe  Boating  Week,  I  urge  them  dur- 
ing this  week  and  throughout  the  entire 
year  to  follow  safe  boating  practices  and  to 
exercise  courtesy  on  the  waterways, 

I  also  invite  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
areas  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  observance 
of  this  week. 

In  vrttness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  6th ^ 
day    of   February   In    the   year   of   our   Lord 
1960,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  184th. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

About  one  out  of  every  five  persons  in 
the  United  States  will  participate  in  rec- 
reational boating  and  make  use  of  our 
many  waterways  during  1960.  In  round 
numbers  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
about  8  million  recreational  boats  and 
39  million  people  on  our  waterways  this 
year.  In  comparison,  there  are  only 
about  40.000  vessels  documented  by  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  plus  about  4.000  doc- 
umented as  yachts.  In  contrast,  there- 
fore, recreational  boating  activity  on  our 
waterways  constitutes  about  99  5  percent 
of  the  total  boating  and  vessel  activity 
in  the  country.  It  is  true  that  not  all  of 
these  8  million  boats  are  on  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States,  as  an 
undetermined  percentage  may  be  found 
in  the  various  lakes  within  State  bound- 
aries. 

Consider  the  fact  that  of  these  8  mil- 
lion boats  there  are  only  about  4,000 
passenger  boats  inspected  and  certifi- 
cated by  the  Coast  Guard.  An  inspected 
boat  is  one  which  is  checked  from  stem 
to  stem  at  regular  intervals  by  the  Coast 
Guard  and  found  to  be  in  all  respects  in 
compliance  with  the  vessel  inspection 
laws  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be 
recognized  also  that  a  commercial  boat 
can  also  be  a  recreational  boat,  because 
to  the  owner  of  a  boat  carrying  passen- 
gers for  hire  it  is  a  commercial  venture 
whereas  to  the  passengers  the  trip  may 
be  purely  recreational.  For  the  balance 
of  the  8  million  boats,  which  are  not  in- 
spected, only  minimum  requirements 
apply  as  to  the  carrying  of  approved  life- 
saving  equipment,  fire  extinguishing 
equipment  and  navigation  lights,  and  for 
the  operators  thereof  to  comply  with 
traffic  regulations  on  our  waterways, 
otherwise  known  as  rules  of  the  road. 
It  is  significant  to  point  out  that  with 
respect  to  these  8  million  uninspected 
boats  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
require  an  operator's  license  of  any  kind, 
restrict  the  age  or  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  operator  in  any  way,  require 
any  examination  or  demonstration  of 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  road,  re- 


quire any  proof  of  ability  to  operate  the 
boat,  require  any  navigation  equipment 
or  knowledge  of  navigation  by  the  oper- 
ator, establish  any  minimum  capacity 
limitations  of  the  boat,  require  proof  of 
any  degree  of  seaworthiness  of  the  boat, 
or  require  any  emergency  signal  equip- 
ment of  any  kmd. 

GROWTH    OF    SMALL    BOATING 

There  has  been  an  explosive  growth  in 
recreational  boating  since  World  War  n. 
In  1947  there  were  less  than  2^2  million 
pleasure  boats  in  America ;  today  we 
have  about  8  million.  Assuming  £is  an 
average  that  at  least  5  different  per- 
sons would  ride  in  each  of  these  boats 
during  the  year,  we  have  the  safety  of 
40  million  Americans  directly  affected — 
to  one  degree  or  another — by  the  ade- 
quacy or  efficiency  of  the  safety  equip- 
ment, the  safety  education,  and  the 
various  safety  rules  which  are  enforced. 

Boats  today  go  faster  than  ever  before 
due  to  increased  horsepower.  In  1947 
the  average  horsepower  of  all  engines 
sold  was  less  than  5 ;  today  the  average  is 
close  to  25  and  has  been  consistently 
climbing  every  year  since  1952,  Today  s 
outboard  motors  are  rated  by  their  man- 
ufacturer as  high  as  80  horsepower. 

Boating  is  big  business.  Last  year  the 
boating  public  spent  close  to  $2^2  billion 
for  new  and  used  boats,  motors,  acces- 
sories, equipment,  insurance,  fuel,  re- 
pairs, storape.  club  membership,  and  so 
forth.  For  new  outboard  motors,  boats, 
and  trailers  alone  total  sales  in  1959  came 
to  $465  million.  This  is  a  rise  of  almost 
$50  million  in  1  year. 

Speaking  in  millions,  there  are  1^4  niil- 
lion  boat  trailers  on  the  highways  of  this 
countrj-;  490  million  gallons  of  gasoline 
were  used;  also  25^2  million  gallons  of 
motor  oil  and  24^2  million  gallons  of 
diesel  oil.  The  boat  business  consumed 
12  million  gallons  of  paint:  165  million 
square  feet  of  plywood.  50  million  pounds 
of  aluminum,  and  75  million  pounds  of 
plastics.  The  average  outboard  boat 
sold  for  $524  and  there  were  329,000  of 
them  bought  by  Americans  in  1959 — a  to- 
tal of  $172  million.  The  growth  in  boat- 
ing continues  at  an  average  annual  in- 
crease of  atMDUt  390.000  boats  each  year 
since  1956. 

FACTORS  LEADING   TO   THE   FEDERAL   BOATING    ACT 
OF  1958 

The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  was  aware  of  the 
phenomenal  growth  in  small  boating  in 
the  United  States,  and  early  in  1956  they 
set  out  to  study  the  problem.  In  fact, 
the  industry  itself  suggested  it.  Public 
hearings  were  held  in  Washington  and  in 
the  major  boating  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, so  as  to  afford  affected  groups  and 
individuals,  and  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials  themselves,  a  conven- 
ient opportunity  to  have  a  part  in  solving 
the  problems  involved.  These  hearings 
throughout  the  country  were  concluded 
in  December  of  1956,  and  on  April  18, 
1957.  Mr.  Bonner  introduced  a  report  on 
the  "Study  of  Recreational  Boating 
Safety— Report  No  378,  85th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session  The  conclusions  and 
recommendation.';  of  that  report  led  to 
the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958. 
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Some  of  the  conclu.sions  reached  by 
thf^  committee  were  a.>^  follows: 

Federul  legislation  should  not  restrict  the 
growth  of  boating  or  Industry 

The  present  voluntary  educa*.;on<U  ffT..rtB 
are    Inadequate   and   should    be   expand  d 

A  fxilicy  of  full  cooperation  with  the  .-i.i-es 
ts  preferred,  rather  than  a  policy  preinlM<l 
upon  ar.y  consideration  of  e.xcluslve  Juris- 
diction by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  necessity  and  desirability  of  uniform 
State  and  Federal  laws  to  regiOate  both 
safety  equipment  of  pleasure  boate  and  the 
operation  of  the  boats  themselves,  through 
close  cooperation  with  the  States. 

Numbering  requirements  for  boats  on  Fed- 
eral waters  shotild  be  brought  up  to  date. 

There  should  be  a  civil  penalty  for  reck- 
less and  negligent  operation  of  boats. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not  re- 
quire licensing  of  the  operators  of  pleasure 
boats  at  this  time,  but  should  keep  its  eye 
on  the  sr.uatlon  and  observe  closely  the  ac- 
tion taken  In  the  field  of  education. 

In  the  absence  of  dependable  statistics,  no 
age  limitations  should  be  established,  until 
the  question  can  be  reevaluated. 

The  inspection  of  the  millions  of  pleasure 
boats  on  Federal  waters  is  Impractical  and 
vm  necessary. 

The  efforts  of  Industry  to  bring  about  rec- 
ognized and  adhered  to  standards  of  design, 
construction  and  equipment  for  small  pleas- 
ure craft  should  be  intensified. 

Changes  to  improve  the  rules  of  the  road 
should  result  from  an  overall  considera- 
tion aiid  not  as  part  of  legislation  relating 
to  small  pleasure  boats. 

Accxirate  and  comprehensive  statistics  re- 
garding boating  accidents  are  almort  non- 
existent and  the  Federad  Government 
should  Impose  an  obligation  upon  the  opera- 
tor of  a  boat  involved  in  an  accident  to  stop, 
render  assistance,  and  report  the  accident 
promptly. 

The  Coast  Guard's  present  program  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  existing  boating  safety 
laws  should  be  Increased. 

Ir.  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  report 
recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  call  a  national  small  boat 
safety  conference  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  and  reporting  on  various 
phases  of  the  foregoing  conclusions. 

Following  the  initial  hearing  by  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  on  a  bill  to  implement  certain 
p>ortions  of  its  report,  the  committee  in 
early  September  of  1957  asked  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  problem  and  to  review 
the  proposed  Federal  legislation  from  the 
standpoint  of  States,  and  also  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  model  State  legis- 
lation Ihat  organization  established  a 
special  committee  on  recreational  boat- 
ing under  the  chairmanship  of  Paul  A. 
Johnston  of  North  Carolina,  which  group 
early  the  follow mg  year  presented  a  pro- 
posed redraft  of  the  bill  which  ulti- 
mately, With  some  amuiuirr.',/n*.>,  bt'C.one 
the  Federal  &viL.ns  Act,  ji  ij.OB.  I  am 
gratified  to  report  that  the  State  of 
Michigan  was  represented  on  that  sub- 
comiaittee  and  actively  joined  in  that 
effort. 

It  al.=iO  IS  sigiuficant  to  nrte  that  ih^ 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  did  hold  a 
National  Small  Boat  Safety  Conference 
ill  Decem.oer  of  19.57.  which  was  .sui'cess- 
ful  and  widply  acc'.aimed.  and  presented 
some  19  conciu.sions  and  recomm-'nda- 
tions  with  resp)ect  to  education,  accident 
statistics,    equipment    regulations,    and 


ronstrjction  standards.  In  particular. 
thr\<;e  recommendations  dealing  with  ac- 
cident statistics  were  incorporated  in  the 
Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958. 

criAST    GUARD    DtrnXS    IK    THK    TTELD    OF    SMAIX 

BOAT  sArrrr 
Congress  has  from  the  earliest  begin- 
nings of  this  Nation  enacted  laws  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  life  and  property  on 
the  waters  of  the  United  States.  The 
US.  Coast  Guard  is  looked  upon  by  Con- 
gress as  the  primary  maritime  safety 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Coast  Guard  duties  In  this 
field  may  be  found  in  titles  14,  33.  and  46 
of  the  United  States  Code.  The  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee in  its  deliberations  on  recreational 
boating  safety  and  in  recommending 
passage  of  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of 
1958  took  Into  account  the  predominant 
role  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  this  field 
in  the  following  applicable  statutes  which 
set  forth  the  Coast  Guard  s  duties; 

The  act  of  April  25,  1940.  is  a  basic 
boai.ng  safety  statute,  although  it  is  not 
limited  in  its  application  to  small  boats. 
With  respect  to  motorboats  it  does  pre- 
scribe the  navigation  lights,  fire  protec- 
tion equipment,  and  lifesaving  equip- 
ment required  to  be  carried.  It  pre- 
scribes the  duty  of  the  operator  to  ren- 
der assistance  and  to  submit  an  accident 
rejxjrt.  It  contains  criminal  and  civil 
penalty  provisions  for  reckless  and  neg- 
ligent op>eration,  which  apply  to  all  ves- 
sels, including  motorboats.  Witii  respect 
to  other  vessels,  its  provisions  on  equip- 
ment requirements  apply  to  commercial 
towing  vessels  and  other  mechanically 
propelled  ve^els.  Therefore,  ttiis  act 
has  been  somewhat  inappropriately  re- 
ferred to  from  time  to  tinae  as  the 
"Motorboat  Act  of  1940." 

The  rules  of  the  road  are  the  trafBc 
laws  prescribed  by  the  Congress  and,  to 
a  limited  degree,  by  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  for  the  prevention  of 
collisions.  Basically  these  rules  are  sep- 
arated into  four  areas  applicable  to  the 
high  seas,  the  inland  waters,  the  western 
rivers,  and  the  Great  Lakes.  There  are 
similarities  and  some  differences  be- 
tween these  sets  of  rules,  but  they  all 
encompass  certain  requirements  for 
lights  and  sound  signals,  and  steering 
and  sailing  rules. 

The  CoEist  Guard  has  been  authorized 
by  the  act  of  April  28.  1908 — 46  U  SO. 
454 — to  regulate  and  patrol  marine  re.i:;at_ 
tas  or  marine  parades  for  the  protection 
and  safety  of  life  on  navigable  waters  of 
the  Umted  States.  The  prior  approval 
by  the  Coast  Guard  is  required  for  ma- 
rine regattas  or  marine  parades,  especial- 
ly where  it  may  interfere  with  unlim- 
ited use  of  navigable  waters  and  closure 
of  a  charmel  may  be  necessary. 

The  Federal  Boating  Act  of  195&— 46 
U.S.C.  527 — standardized  a  numbering 
and  identification  system  for  undocu- 
mented vessels  (including  pleasure  boats 
of  10  horsepower  and  above),  and  pro- 
vides for  participation  in  this  program 
by  the  several  States.  It  aLso  author- 
ized the  Coaot  Guard  to  board  any  boat 
numbered  under  thi.s  act  for  purpose  of 
determiriirui  compliance  with  iUs  iium- 
oering  provisions,  with  the  act  of  April 
25.  1940,  mentioned  above,  axid  with  tlie 


applicable  rules  of  the  road.  It  also  de- 
clares the  policy  of  Congress  to  encour- 
age the  uniformity  of  boating  laws  and 
regulations  as  among  the  several  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  the  full- 
est extent  practicable,  with  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  reciprocity  and  co- 
operation. The  act  recognizes  the  prin- 
ciple of  "concurrent  jurisdiction"  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
States  with  respect  to  undocumented 
vessels,  which  in  this  Instance  refers 
particularly  to  the  8  million  pleasure 
boats  on  our  waters.  In  order  to  obtain 
necessary  Information  about  accidents, 
this  act  also  requires  the  Secretary  to 
compile  and  analyse  the  required  acci- 
dent reports  and  to  publish  his  findings 
and  recommendations  for  their  preven- 
tion. 

Title  14  of  the  United  States  Code  la 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  duties,  organi- 
zation, and  authority  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  Of  principal  interest  to  small 
boat  safety  are  the  provisions  pertain- 
ing to  aids  to  navigation,  search  and 
rescue,  law  enforcement,  and  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  gieater  detail  later  on.  Section  2  of 
that  title  sets  forth  briefly  the  primary 
duties  of  the  Coast  Guard  as  follows: 

The  Coast  Guard  shall  enforce  or  AASlst  in 
the  eoXurcement  of  aU  applicable  Federal 
laws  upon  the  high  seaj  and  waters  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtea; 
shall  administer  laws  and  promvilgate  and 
enforce  regulations  for  the  promotion  of 
safety  of  life  and  property  on  the  high  seas 
and  on  waters  subject  to  tiie  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  covering  all  matters  not 
specifically  delegated  by  law  to  some  other. 
executive  department;  shall  develop,  eetab- 
llsh,  maintain,  and  operate,  with  due  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  national  defense.  ald« 
to  maritime  navigation.  Icebreaklng  facili- 
ties, and  rescue  facilities  for  the  promotion 
of  safety  on  and  over  the  high  seas  and  wa- 
ters subject  to  the  Jurtsdlctlon  of  the  United 
States;  and  shall  maintain  a  state  of  readi- 
ness to  function  as  a  specialized  service  In 
the  Navy  In  time  of  war. 

Title  46  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
devoted  primarily  to  shipping,  but 
contained  therein  is  the  act  of  May  10. 
1956 — 46  U.S.C.  390 — which  authorized 
the  Coast  Guard,  among  other  things,  to 
inspect  small  passenger  vessels  carrying 
more  than  six  passengers  for  hire. 
Many  of  these  small  passeneer  ves.sels 
are  pleasure  motorboats  being  used  for 
commercial  purposes  by  the  owner  or 
operator,  but  for  the  passengers  the  use 
is  recreational  In  nature.  Congress 
authorized  the  Coast  Guard  to  regulate 
such  boats  with  respect  to  the  design, 
construction,  alteration  or  repair,  ac- 
commodations for  pas.sengers  and  crew, 
fittings,  propulsive  and  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery, appliances  for  lifesaving  and 
fire  protection,  waters  in  which  they  may 
be  navieated,  and  manning. 

ALso,  In  title  46  of  the  United  States 
Code  are  the  provisions  of  R.S.  4450,  as 
amended — 46  U.S.C.  239 — wherein  Con- 
gress has  directed  the  Coast  Guard  to 
Investigate  marine  casualties  occurring 
on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  to  US.  vessels  wherever  they 
may  be  found  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
appropriate  measures  for  safety  of  life 
ar.d  property  at  sea      They  are  not  in- 
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tended  to  fix  civil  or  criminal  responsi- 
bility.    The    investigation*    determine: 

First.  The  cause  of  the  accident  or 
casualty. 

Second.  Whether  any  failure  of  ma- 
terial— either  physical  or  design — wa^ 
Involved  so  that  proper  recommenda- 
tions for  the  prevention  of  the  recurrence 
of  similar  casualties  may  be  made. 

Third.  Whether  any  act  of  miscon- 
duct, inattention  to  duty,  negligence,  or 
willful  violation  of  law  on  Uie  part  of 
any  licensed  or  certificated  man  was  in- 
volved so  that  appropriate  proceedings 
against  such  persons  license  or  certifi- 
cate may  be  recommended  and  taken. 

Fourth.  Whether  any  person  in  the 
Coast  Guard  or  any  other  Government 
agency  was  gmlty  of  any  neglect  or  in- 
attention to  duty  contributing  to  the 
casualty. 

CTTRaXWT  OOAST  GUARD  PROGRAMS  EDUCATION 

The  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Adm.  A  C.  Richmond,  has  t)een  quoted 
as  saying: 

Safety  In  small  boating  Is  the  result  of 
common  sense,  courtesy,  and  education. 
Whether  a  tKiat  becomes  a  pleasure  boat, 
or  a  menace  to  life  and  property,  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  Is  maintained 
and  operated. 

This  educational  program  by  the  Coast 
Guard  receives  major  emphasis.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1959,  for  example,  the  Coast 
Guard  developed  and  produced  two  edu- 
cational films  for  use  by  boating  groups. 
One,  on  "Aids  to  Navigation,"  runs  for 
approximately  14  minutes  and  presents, 
through  animation  and  live  action,  the 
various  aids  to  navigation,  including 
lighthouses,  lightships,  radio  beacons, 
loran,  and  elements  of  the  buoyage  sys- 
tem. Light  and  sound  characteristics 
are  demonstrated.  Intracoastal  Water- 
way types  of  aids  are  included.  The 
second  film  Is  entitled  "Rules  of  the  Road 
for  Boatmen,"  and  also  runs  for  14  min- 
utes, This  movie  presents,  through  ani- 
mation and  live  action,  the  various  meet- 
ing, passing,  and  overtaking  situations. 
as  well  as  small  craft  versus  large  ves- 
sels, and  proper  procedures  In  fog.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  Coast  Guard  also  devel- 
oped and  circulated  two  television  spots 
on  safe  twating. 

During  1960  it  already  has  produced 
a  movie  on  "Search  and  Rescue— Pleas- 
ure Craft."  which  runs  for  28  minutes. 
This  film  reveals  the  existence  and  ex- 
plains the  operation  of  the  search  and 
rescue  network  as  It  applies  to  surface 
craft,  especially  pleasure  boats.  It  will 
detail  specifically  the  proper  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  vessels  in  distress  in 
obtaining  search  and  rescue  assistance. 
Also  produced  is  an  informative  pres- 
entation of  the  "Coast  Guard  Auxiliary," 
its  mission,  origin,  history,  organization, 
functions  and  accomplishments  with 
emphasis  on  current  and  projected  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  promotion  of  boat- 
ing safety,  which  runs  for  18  minutes. 
For  fiscal  year  1961  the  Coast  Guard 
is  planning  to  produce  two  additional 
18-minute  films  on  safe  boating 

On  the  average,  e.ach  Coast  Guard 
district  will  have  241  exhibitions;  with 
an  e.\;jecied  total  atu-ndancc  of  over 
32.000  viewing  these  films  during  the 
coming  season. 


Also,  on  a  >  ear-round  basis,  the  Coast 
Guard  provides  newspapers,  yachting 
and  boating  magazines,  and  radiO  and 
T\'  stations,  with  considerable  material 
on  boating  safety  and  allied  .subject-s 

In  addition  to  the  foresworn-,  the  Cuat-t 
Guard  publishes  pamphlets  and  b<:^-ok- 
lets  setting  forth  various  requirements 
and  information  for  the  guidance  of 
the  boating  public.  During  the  year 
1959  the  Coast  Guard  published,  dis- 
tributed and  ordered  the  following: 

Number 
Title:  of  copies 

Pleasure  craft 2,700,000 

Rules  and  regulations  for  unin- 
spected vessels 50,000 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the 
niunberlng  of  undocumented 
vessels  and  the  reporting  of 
boeUng  accidents 100,000 

Rules  and  regulations  for  small 

passenger    vecsels    ( not    more  „ 

than   65    feet   In    length) 15,000 

Rules  of  the  road  (International, 

Inland) 250,000 

Rules     of     the     road      (Great 

Lakes) 40,000 

Rules     of    the    road     (western 
-  rivers) 30,000 

Also,  at  the  present  time  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  in  the  process  of  publishing 
a  publication  for  sale  next  month  at 
40  cents  a  copy  through  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  entitled  "Recreational 
Boating  Guide."  which  is  a  guide  manual 
for  the  beginning  boatman. 

COAST    GVARD    AUXn-IART 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  es- 
tablished the  Auxiliary  of  the  Coast 
Guard  some  21  years  ago.  to  promote 
small  boat  safety  and  education  of  the 
American  public.  During  1959  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  continued  its 
growth  in  members  and  public  services 
in  511  communities  across  the  continent 
and  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  as  well  as  in 
Puerto  Rico.  More  than  100.000  pleas- 
ure craft  were  examined  for  equipment 
Eind  safety  standards,  and  81.000  boat- 
men attended  the  educational  courses 
presented  by  the  auxiliary'.  Boating 
safety  films  were  viewed  by  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  persons. 

Many  of  the  18.500  members  volun- 
tarily assisted  the  Coast  Guard  in  its 
operations.  Two  thousand  four  hundred 
cases  of  assistance  and  590  patrols  of 
regattas  and  marine  parades  were  per- 
formed by  this  dedicated  group. 

The  dramatic  expansion  of  the  organ- 
ization and  its  activities  is  indicated  as 
follows: 
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U.000 

7.200 
J5.000 

27.009 

ft5.000 

18,  B8 
11.500 
M.I6S 

ra.ooo 

284.000 

40 

FciiiUttoi    (vesseU,    alrcnft. 

60 

Courtesy   motorboat   examl- 
n&tk}D6                       ...,---. 

170 

Pi-Hlr    ln.«tfn]rtion    courses. 

200 

gaiety  films.  attezKlnnc* 

330 

In  my  home  arpi\  the  9th  Coast  Guard 
District  expect.s  the  auxiliary  to  handle 
some  45.000  persons  m  the  iii.<;t ruction 
courses  this  year.  Schools  are  now  ac- 
cepting some  nf  the  cour.«=e5  In  the  nor- 
mal curriculum.. 


LAW    ZJHrORCKUXNT 

As  netted  aixjve,  great  emphasis  is 
placed  on  tiie  eoucation  of  the  ix>ating 
public  As  a  tool  for  safe  and  sane  mo- 
UDrboatmg.  the  Coast  Guard's  educa- 
tional piogram  regarding  small  boats  is 
ciosely  aimed  with  its  law  enforcement 
p:  ..ram 

11  ;e  Coast  Guard  has  no  separate  or- 
ganization established  solely  for  small- 
boat  law  enforcement  duties     The  task 
Is  accomplished  by  its  operating  units  in 
conjunction  with  their  many  other  jobs. 
The   principal  means  of   enforcing   the 
Federal  boating  laws  and  regulations  are 
by  boarding  teams  composed  of  person- 
nel from  approximately  160  shore  units 
which  have  about  500   small   boats  sis- 
signed  to  them  and  300  larger  vessels. 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  time  any 
particular   unit   of    those    noted    above 
spends  on  this  program  varies  greatly  in 
accordance    with    its    piimary    mission. 
These  teams  are  dispatched  to  areas  of 
boating  concentrations  and  board  pri- 
marily   for    the    purpose   of   examining 
motorboats  for  compliance  with  Federal 
numbering  and  equipment  requirements. 
While  engaged  in  this  endeavor,  they  are 
also    available    to    take    action    against 
reckless  or  negligent  operators,  to  assist 
those   who  may  be   in  distress,  and  to 
further  the  educational  program.    In  fis- 
cal year  1959,  the  Coast  Guard  boarded 
about    180.000    motorboats    and    issued 
around  14,000  citations.    The  majority  of 
these  citations  were  for  equipment  vio- 
lations such  as  failure  to  have  the  re- 
quired  number  of   approved   lifesaving 
equipment  and  fire  extinguishers. 

One  weakness  of  the  above  program 
is  the  fact  that  Coast  Guard  activity  is 
limited  in  general  to  those  areas  within 
the    geographical    location    of    existing 
Coast  Guard  facilities.    The  Federal  laws 
regarding  motorboats  apply  to  all  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Unit«l  States. 
Many  of  these  waters  are  located  out  of 
range  of  existing  Coast  Guard  units     In 
an  attempt  to  provide  both  law  enforce- 
ment and  educational  activity  to  these 
areas  remote  from  exi.'^tlne  facilities  the 
Coast  Guard  has  obtained  fi.scal  year  1961 
funds   to   establish   20   mobile   boarding 
teams.    These  teams  will  consist  of  four 
enlisted    men.   a   lightweight   outboard 
motorboat    with   trailer,   and   a   vehicle 
suitable  for  hauling  both  personnel  and 
trailer.    They  will  travel  overland  from 
one  water  area  to  another,  operating  in 
each  area  for  various  lengths  of  time,  de- 
pending on  local  need.    Training  courses 
wall  be  conducted  for  the  boating  pubhc, 
boats   examined   for   proper   equipment 
and  other  Federal  boating  laws  enforced. 
When  one  area  has  been  covered,  the 
team  moves  on  to  another.    In  this  way 
one  unit  can  serve  many  diflerent  boat- 
inp  arf^as  which,  m  themselves,  do  not 
warrant  a  permanent  establishment. 

The  provision  in  the  Federal  Boating 
Act  of  1958.  which  authorized  the  Coast 
Guard  to  impose  a  penalty  of  $100  on  one 
who  operates  his  vesstl  in  a  reckless  or 
neelicent  manner,  is  con.'-idered  to  be 
most  important  as  an  aid  to  effective  law 
enforcement.  Prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  above  act.  an  operator  cited  for 
reckless    or    negligent    operation    could 
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only  be  proceeded  against  under  a  crimi- 
nal action.  This  procedure  was  cumber- 
some and  could  be  used  only  for  very 
a:,'Kravated  cases  Now  appropriate  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  a^rainst  those  whose 
actions  are  not  serious  enoush  to  war- 
rant criminal  action,  although  the  means 
ex.st  for  such  action. 

In  the  6-month  period  be^innmij  May 
1  1959,  a  total  of  217  citations  were  is- 
sued which  charged  individual.--  w:th 
r*^ckle.'^s  or  negligent  operation.  Of  the-<f 
217  cases,  215  were  processed  or  are  be- 
in^  processed  for  Coast  Guard  action. 
while  only  2  were  of  such  nature  that 
referral  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  possible  court  action  was  deemed  ap- 
propriate. 

Marine  reaattas  are  another  area,' in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  promulsiates  and 
enforces  regulations  for  the  safety  of 
boatins,  as  previously  mentioned.  In 
fiscal  year  1959.  1,243  missions  were  con- 
ducted by  vessels  and  aircraft  of  the 
Coa.-t  Guard  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
responsibility 

As  described  in  discussing  the  act  of 
April  25.  1940,  the  Coast  Guard  issues 
licenses  to  operators  of  motorboats  car- 
rying: six  or  less  passeni'ers  for  hire.  The 
present  figures  indicate  that  there  are 
some  25.000  motorboat  operators'  li- 
censes m  effect 

Under  Publ:c  Lavi.  519,  which  WEis  also 
referred  to,  which  applies  to  vessels 
carrying  7  or  more  passengers  for  hire, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  issued  3,859  cer- 
tificates of  inspection  to  such  vessels, 
and  has  issued  14.841  licenses  as  opera- 
tors of  small  pa.>^seni^er  vessels. 

MOT     SB. '.\T    NUMBERING 

One  of  tne  responsibilities  under  the 
Federal  Boatm-;  Act  which  was  delegat- 
ed to  the  Coast  Guaid  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nationally  uniform  system  for 
the  numbermc  of  undocumented  motor- 
boats  This  became  the  pattern  by  which 
the  compatibility  of  all  State  systems  is 
determined.  It  established  uniformity 
as  to  numbering  pattern,  size,  and  legi- 
bility of  all  boat  identification  numbers 
displayed,  including  their  location  on 
each  Side  of  the  bow  and  prohibiting  any 
other  r.umber  bem^  shown  The  Coast 
Guard  had  the  task  of  numbering  ap- 
proximately up  to  1  million  boats  be- 
Hinning  on  April  1.  1960.  The  remaining 
millions  of  boats  will  be  numbered  by 
States  having  approved  numbering  sys- 
tem.s. 

The  Coast  Guard  met  the  problem  of 
numbering  boats  with  a  commonsense 
approach  that  whenever  the  owner  of  a 
boat  has  made  application  for  a  number 
and  has  paid  hi=;  fee.  he  is  in  compliance 
with  law  and  ^hould  not  be  hampered  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  boat.  The  problem 
of  distributing  the  forms  for  application 
was  solved  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  so  that  the 
owner  of  any  motorboat  required  to  be 
numbered  by  the  Coast  Guard  will  find 
the  application  in  any  first-  or  second- 
class  p*  St  ofTice.  plus  third-  and  fourtn- 
class  offices  in  States  where  the  Coast 
Guard  is  responsible  for  the  issuance  of 
the  ntmribers.  There  he  can  pay  the  fee 
by  the  purchase  of  a  special  S3  boating 
stamp,  and  the  stub  of  his  application — 
with   a   portion   of   the  canceled   stamp 


thereon — ser.es  a.,  a  temporary  permit 
under  which  the  boat  may  be  legally 
operated  without  further  delay  The 
post  office  forwards  all  such  applications 
to  a  newly  established  Coast  Guard  unit 
where  all  numbers  be  awarded  Produc- 
tion i.s  so  arranged  that  10.000  emoossed, 
indestractible.  plastic  pocket-size  certifi- 
cates can  be  issued  per  day.  and  mailed 
*o  the  boatowner 

The  numberme  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
.  1  al  Boating  Act  of  1958  were  not  made 
applicable  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Guam,  but  these  areas  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  act  by  early 
congressional  action. 

ACCIDENT    REPORTS    AND    INVESTICATtONS 

As  referred  to  earlier.  Mr.  Bonner's  re- 
port stated  that  accurate  and  dependable 
statistics  regarding  boating  accidents  are 
almost  nonexistent.  Within  the  perim- 
eters of  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958. 
the  Coast  Guard  has  taken  direct  and 
definitive  action  to  compile  statistics  re- 
garding pleasure  boating  accidents, 
which  will  become  more  important  in 
future  years  in  forecasting  trends  and 
highlighting  areas  needing  special  atten- 
tion. 

From  the  reports  received  to  date,  as 
well  as  thoeie  expected  in  the  future,  the 
Coast  Guard  will  soon  be  able  to  release 
statistics  showing  the  frequency  of  acci- 
dents according  to  the  waters  on  which 
they  occur,  the  age  and  experience  of  the 
operator,  the  length,  construction,  and 
propulsion  of  the  boat  involved,  the  type 
of  accident,  and  the  results — in  deaths, 
injuries,  and  property  damage  Prom 
this  information  the  Coast  Guard  will  be 
able  to  determine  the  major  cause  in  a 
majority  of  the  accidents  reported. 
States  having  approved  numbering  sys- 
tems are  coop>erating  with  the  Coa^t 
Guard  in  this  matter  and  that  many 
States  have  used  the  Coast  Guard  boat- 
ing accident  repKjrt  form  as  a  model  for 
their  accident  reporting  systems.  By  the 
use  of  similar  standards  by  both  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  various  States,  as 
contemplated  by  Congress  in  the  Federal 
Boating  Act  of  1958.  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  evaluate  all  statistics  and  reach 
logical  conclusions  whereby  to  improve 
boating  safety. 

As  a  foUowup  to  accident  reports,  the 
Coast  Guard  investigates  serious  boating 
accidents  occurring  on  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States  under  the 
broad  authority  granted  in  R.S  4450, 
as  amended.  Under  this  important  duty, 
which  was  previously  described  in  de- 
tail, the  Coast  Guard  seeks  to  pinpoint 
the  cause  of  the  accident  through  the 
use  of  marine  boards  of  investigation  or 
trained  investigators,  and  requires  the 
witnesses  to  give  sworn  testimony,  and 
witnesses  and  records  may  be  subpenaed 
if  necessary. 

Ba§ed  on  boating  accident  reports  re- 
ceived to  date  by  the  Coast  Guard,  a 
total  of  2.750  accidents  were  reported 
between  March  10  and  December  31.  1959. 
which  involved  uninspected  motorboats 
and  other  uninspected  vessels  used  for 
pleasure  or  recreational  purposes.  Un- 
fortunately, all  too  often  accident  sta- 
tistics become  mere  numbers  because  we 
are  not  personally  involved.  The  2.750 
reported   accidents   revealed   some   very 


distressing  information :  408  persons  lost 
their  lives— 358  by  drowning  and  50  by 
other  causes— while  788  persons  were  in- 
jured and  incapacitated  for  more  than 
72  hours.  Capsizing  was  the  most  fre- 
quent type  of  fatal  accident  reported, 
causing  33  percent  of  all  fatalities  re- 
ported. Sixty-three  lives  were  reported 
lost  when  their  boats  disappeared  and  it 
LS  presumed  that  they  drowned.  Twenty- 
four  persons  drowned  when  their  boats 
sank  The  largest  number  of  accidents 
reported  for  a  particular  month  oc- 
curred in  July,  with  August  and  June 
next  in  order  of  frequency. 

Probably  the  most  shocking  of  all  the 
tragic  accidents  occurred  on  September 
22.  1959  While  vacationing  on  Lake 
McKeever  in  the  Upper  Michigan  Penin- 
sula. 3  adults  and  10  children  "piled"  into 
a  12-foot  outboard  motorboat.  They  all 
wanted  to  go  in  the  same  boat  because  it 
would  be  "more  fun."  This  lake  was 
familiar  to  them  because  they  had  been 
there  many  times  to  pick  wild  cranber- 
ries. No  preservers  were  carried  In  the 
boat  and  none  of  the  children  had  been 
provided  with  life  preservers,  even  though 
many  were  unable  to  swim.  When  the 
boat  was  approximately  40  feet  from 
shore  it  capsized.  The  only  survivor  was 
the  father  of  the  children  who  clung  to 
the  overturned  craft.  He  was  unable  to 
save  his  wife,  or  any  of  his  10  children,  or 
his  64-year-old  brother.  The  negligence 
in  overloading  this  12-foot  motorboat  is 
obvious. 

At  church  picnics  we  think  of  having 
fun.  and  another  accident  illustrates  how 
easily  fun  can  turn  into  tragedy.  On 
May  25,  1959,  on  Lake  St  Clair,  five 
young  persons  were  drowned  while  three 
girls  were  saved  because  a  16-foot  motor- 
boat  capsized.  This  tragedy  is  attrib- 
uted to  a  lack  of  boating  knowledge.  The 
following  morning  the  three  survivors 
were  found  clinging  to  the  overturned 
motorboat. 

In  contrast  with  this  accident  was  the 
reported  accident  off  Moorehead  City, 
N.C  ,  last  September.  In  this  instance, 
a  19- foot  motorboat  struck  a  submerged 
object  and  capsized  with  two  adults 
aboard  the  vessel.  Twenty  hours  after 
the  accident  these  two  persons  were  res- 
cued, having  used  their  lifejackets,  tied 
themselves  together  and  kept  each  other 
awake.  They  knew  that  if  they  survived 
the  night  someone  would  very  likely  find 
them.  At  6  a.m.  the  following  day  a  fish- 
ing boat  found  them  over  8  miles  at  sea. 
although  the  accident  had  occurred  less 
than  2  miles  from  shore. 

Tragedies  occur  so  quickly,  and 
chances  are  you  cannot  walk  away  from 
a  boating  accident. 

BKCULATIONS 

In  addition  to  carrying  out  the  fore- 
going functions  and  programs,  the  Coast 
Guard  is  the  principal  maritime  safety 
regulatory  agency  of  the  Government. 
The  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
is  authorized  by  statutes  in  the  shipping 
and  navigation  and  vessel  inspection 
laws  to  promulgate  regulations  to  fur- 
ther implement  and  support  Federal 
statutory  requirements  affecting  both  in- 
spected and  unmspected  vessels.  In  the 
field  of  inspected  vessels,  among  which 
there  are  numerous  pleasure  boats,  the 
Coast  Guard  prescribes  requirements  for 
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safety  in  design,  safety  equipment  speci- 
fications, periodic  inspection  require- 
ments, manning,  and  merchant  vessel 
personnel  examinations  and  licensing. 
as  well  as  rules  of  the  road.  Regulatory 
measures  with  respect  to  uninspected 
pleasure  boats  involve  such  thmgs  as 
number  and  specifications  for  fire  ex- 
tinguishers, number  and  specifications 
for  lifesaving  appliances,  numbering  of 
certain  boats  for  identification,  proper 
arrsingement  and  functioning  of  nanga- 
tion  lights,  reckless  or  negligent  opera- 
tion, accident  reporting,  the  licensing  of 
motorboat  operators  for  pleasure  boats 
carrying  6  or  less  passengers  for  hire, 
and  the  rules  of  the  road. 

In  the  promulgation  of  such  regula- 
tions the  Coast  Guard  is  required  to  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Register  Act.  In  carn'ing  out 
these  manifold  obligations  the  Coast 
Guard  has  established  a  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Council  to  consider  such  matters,  to 
hold  appropriate  public  hearings,  and  to 
Insure  that  preliminary  coordination 
with  those  who  will  be  affected  has  been 
established  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent. 

One  of  the  many  practices  employed 
by  the  Merchant  Marine  Council  in 
carrying  out  these  functions  is  to  coor- 
dinate matters  with  groups  of  experts 
in  various  fields  through  established  ad- 
visory panels.  Tw^o  such  panels  are  the 
Motorboat  and  Yacht  Advisory  Panel 
comprising  some  26  exr>erts  representing 
Industry,  trade  journals,  and  boating  as- 
sociations; and  the  Advisory  Panel  of 
State  Offlcials.  which  was  estabUshed  last 
year  to  assist  in  cooperative  measures 
with  States  to  implement  the  Federal 
Boating  Act  of  19:8  and  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  Congress.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  the  State  of 
Michigan  has  a  member  on  that  panel. 
This  panel  held  an  important  meeting 
in  cooperation  with  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  on  April  12  of  this  year,  in 
which  some  29  States  participated,  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  discussion  with 
the  Coast  Guard  specific  areas  for  spe- 
cial cooperation  and  understanding  with 
respect  to  the  small  boat  safety  program. 
The  next  meeting  of  this  important  group 
is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
November  28  and  29.  and  all  States  are 
urged  to  participate. 

Ame   TO    NAVIGATION 

The  maintenance  of  aids  to  maritime 
navigation  is  one  of  the  oldest  Federal 
functions,  the  work  of  erecting  and 
maintaining  lighthouses  being  provided 
for  at  the  first  session  of  Congre.ss  by  act 
of  August  7.  1789  (the  ninth  law  enacted 
by  Congress) .  Twelve  lighthouses  which 
had  previously  been  built  by  the  Colonies 
were  ceded  to  the  new  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  aids  to  navigation  system.  Over 
a  period  of  160  years  the  number  of  aids 
has  steadily  increa.sed  to  meet  expanding 
requirements  The  United  States  today 
maintains  29.515  aids  to  maritime  navi- 
gation composed  of  56  loran  transmitting 
stations.  196  radiobeacons.  10.352  hghts. 
22.596  buoys.  578  fog  signals,  and  5.737 
daybeacons. 

-  Aids  to  navigation  are  placed  at  var- 
ious  points    along    the    Nation's   coast? 


and  navigable  watei-ways  as  markers 
and  guides  to  enable  manners  to  deter- 
mine their  position  with  relation  to  the 
land  and  to  hidden  dangers.  They  assist 
navigators  in  making  landfalls  when  ap- 
proaching from  seaward,  mark  isolated 
dangers,  make  it  possible  for  vessels  to 
follow  the  natural  and  improved  chan- 
nels, and  provide  a  continuous  chain  of 
charted  marks  for  coast  piloting.  Used 
intelligently  in  conjunction  with  the 
charts  and  light  lists,  today's  system  of 
aids  to  navigation  will  assure  the  safe 
passage  of  commercial  and  pleasure  craft 
through  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

SEASCH    AND    RESCUX 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  responsible  for  providing  search  and 
rescue  services  in  all  waters  under  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction.  This  includes  the 
Great  Lakes,  most  of  our  navigable  riv- 
ers, and  even  some  inland  lakes  created 
by  Federal  flood  control,  irrigation,  and 
power  projects. 

The  boating  boom  in  virtually  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  has  placed  even 
greater  demands  on  the  Coast  Guard's 
search  and  rescue  capability.  In  its  at- 
tempts to  keep  up  with  demands  for 
services,  the  Coast  Guard  plans,  as  I 
have  indicated,  to  establish  "mobile 
boarding  and  rescue  teams"  throughout 
the  country,  which  also  will  be  available 
for  search  and  rescue  During  the  past 
year  over  10.000  Coast  Guard  assistance 
cases,  involving  an  estimated  property 
value  of  $50  million,  were  attributed  to 
pleasure  t>oating.  These  ranged  all  the 
way  from  conducting  a  harbor  check 
for  the  boatman  who  forgot  to  tell  his 
wife  he  would  be  delayed  to  a  full  scale 
air-and-sea  search  for  a  genuine  "over- 
due." 

Typical  of  such  cases  was  one  that 
occurred  last  summer  off  Tillamook  Bay, 
Oreg.  About  nocn  the  local  lifeboat  sta- 
tion received  word  that  10  boats  were 
laying  to  cfT  the  bar.  unable  to  cross  in. 
due  to  adverse  sea  conditions.  A  36- 
footer  was  dispatched,  but  could  only 
advise  the  craft  to  tie  up  to  a  buoy  to 
await  more  favorable  conditions.  Un- 
able to  keep  track  of  all  the  boats,  the 
36-footer  request-ed  further  help  The 
CGC  Yocona  was  dispatched  from  As- 
toria. Oreg  .  and  on  arrival  at  midnight 
removed  23  weekend  fishermen  from 
their  14-  to  18-foot  outboards.  Needless 
to  say.  they  were  glad  to  be  alive.  Even- 
tually, all  10  skifTs  were  hoisted  on  board 
the  Yocona  and  at  about  5  p  m  the  next 
day  the  23  fishermen  and  their  boats 
were  landed  safely  in  Astoria. 

coopnunoN  or  other  acenctes 

The  education  and  law  enforcement 
programs,  the  program  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary,  and  the  activities  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Council  are  an 
indication  of  the  breadth  and  scope  of 
the  cooperative  effort  required  of  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  field  of  small-'ooat 
safety.  This  effort  extends  to  all  phases 
and  facets  of  the  small-boat  field.  It 
includes  standardization  societies,  as 
well  as  industry  and  boating  associa- 
tions, other  Federal  agencies,  and  State 
governments,  such  as  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross.  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
.*  rmy  Corps  of  Engineers,  National  Park 


Service,  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, U.S.  p -wer  squadrons.  National 
Safety  Council.  .A.mencan  Boat  and 
Yacht  Council,  and  Y:.c:.;  .-afety  Bureau. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  worked  closely 
with  the  National  Safety  Council  to  as- 
sist them  in  a  newly  pr.  posed  program 
directed  toward  the  promotion  of  recre- 
ational safety  The  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard  has  appeared  at  the  first 
recreation  boating  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  in  Chicago  in  Oc- 
tober of  1958.  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Greanoff. 
then  national  commodore  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary,  participated  in  the 
session  in  October  of  1959. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  supported  the 
American  Boat  and  Yacht  Council  in  its 
efforts  to  develop  standards  for  small 
pleasure  boats.  The  ABYC  seeks  to 
"develop  and  make  available  recom- 
mended practices  and  engineering 
standards  for  impro\'ing  and  promoting 
the  design,  construction,  equippage,  and 
maintenance  of  small  craft  with  refer- 
ence to  their  safety."  The  council  at 
this  time  has  some  40  technical  commit- 
tees at  work  on  as  many  individual  sub- 
jects, such  as  hull  materials — wood, 
reinforced  fiberglass,  aluminum — helm 
visibility,  guidance  for  safe  loading, 
cockpits,  hatches,  distress  signals,  galley 
items,  fuel  systems,  electrical  systems, 
glazing  materials,  definitions,  and  so 
forth.  Many  committees  have  submitted 
proposals  and  a  few  have  been  adopted 
as  parts  of  the  objective  code.  A  strong 
effort  to  progress  this  standard  develop- 
ment phase  this  year  is  in  motion. 

The  Coast  Guard  endorses  the  efforts 
and  program  of  the  Yacht  Safety  Bu- 
reau to  equip  the  boating  field  with  the 
organized  means  to  properly  handle  a 
complete  program  designed  to  guide  the 
boating  public  toward  safe,  well  engi- 
neered, marine  products  and  boats. 
Essentially,  that  program  consists  of  the 
development  of  code  practices  and 
standards  for  the  safety  of  boats  and 
their  equipment,  evaluation  and  review 
service  for  boat  materials.  Items  of  boat 
equipment  and  eventually  for  complete 
boats,  and  a  labeling  program  giving 
public  evidence  of  adherence  to  the  ac- 
cepted standards  or  their  intent. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
is  a  member  of  both  the  American  Boat 
and  Yacht  Council  and  the  Yacht  Safety 
Bureau. 

CmRINT    STATE    PROGRAMS 

The  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958  has 
caused  every  State  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  boating  activities 
within  its  borders.  To  each  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  major  concern  because,  with  the 
efficient  trailers  and  good  roads,  inland 
States  such  as  Nevada.  New  Mexico. 
Wyoming  each  have  thousands  of  boats 
operating  upon  their  lakes  and  streams. 
Michigan  and  New  York  each  have  over 
a  million  boats.  There  are  well  over 
one-quarter  million  boats  in  each  of  the 
following  States:  CaUfomia.  nUnois. 
Ohio,  Texas.  Florida  and  Minnesota. 

Twenty -nine  States  had  already 
passed  numbering  laws  by  April  1.  1960, 
and  have  probably  commenced  Issuing 
numbers  to  at  least  3  million  boats.  Some 
of  these  States,  notably  Arizona.  Florida. 
Minnesota.  Montana.  Utah,  and  West 
Virginia  had  their  system  In  operation 
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before  the  first  of  the  year  Michigan 
started  numbering  all  boats  effective  as 
of  March  1.  including  boats  of  less  than 
10  horsepower  A  number  of  the  other 
States  also  will  be  numbering  boats  be- 
low 10  horsepower  with  cutoffs  at  6 
horsepower  or  lower  S.^me  are  num- 
bering all  watercraft  whether  power 
propelled  or  not  As  of  June  20.  six 
more  States  have  had  their  numberins? 
systems  approved,  and  three  additional 
are  pending  for  possible  approval  by 
Julv  1 

Under  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of 
1958  all  States  with  approved  systems 
will  furnish  the  Coast  Guard  with  acci- 
dent  statistics 

In  a  new  booklet  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  looking?  toward  safety  in 
the  future  entitled,  'Safety  m  the  Six- 
ties." Vice  Adm.  J.  A.  Hirshfield.  Assist- 
ant Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
has  been  quoted  as  follows: 

The  Increase  (in  boating)  will  take  place 
not  only  on  our  present  waterways,  but  In 
vast  new  areas  of  water  suitable  for  recrea- 
tion as  a  result  of  new  flood-control  and  Ir- 
rigation projects  throughout  the  country. 
Not  only  will  the  number  of  boats  Increase, 
but  the  number  of  persons  taking  part  In 
recreational  boating  will  continue  to  grow. 
Only  3  years  ago  It  was  estimated  that  28 
miUlon  persons  took  part,  whereas  last  year 
this  figure  Jumped  over  30  percent  to  37 
million. 

The  effect  o'  ai:  this  expansion  will  be  to 
n-.ultiply  problems  which  already  exist  on 
our  congested  waterways.  The  boating 
public  will  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
h -zards  and  liabili'ies  involved,  as  well  af 
Che  pleasures  to  be  derived.  There  will  be 
increased  demands  for  boating  education,  for 
facilities,  and  for  Federal  and  State  enforce- 
ment. There  will  be  increased  emphasis  by 
the  public  and  the  Government  to  curb  reck- 
less and  negligent  operation. 

The  foregoing  will  result  In  Increased 
pressure  for  uniformity  of  various  safety 
requirements  and  measures  among  the  sev- 
eral States  and  the  Federal  Government. 
Local  and  national  clinics  will  devote  more 
and  more  time  and  knowledge  to  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  standards  for  edu- 
cation, for  better  facilities,  and  for  reason- 
able regulation  and  enforcement.  The  de- 
sign and  construction  of  pleasure  boats  will 
become  the  subject  of  standardization  on  a 
national  level. 

Forward  planning  in  small-boat  safety 
will  require  the  continued  cooperation 
and  effort  by  all  those  having  a  respon- 
sibility m  this  field.  Continued  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  public  information  and 
education  and  upon  uniform  and  appro- 
priate law-enforcement  programs.  The 
public  information  programs  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
should  receive  continued  supr>ort  by 
Congres.-,  as  should  the  use  of  Coast 
Guard  e.suecially  trained  boarding  teams, 
both  for  the  educational  benefits  derived 
and  to  curb  reckless  or  negligent  opera- 
tion. 

The  accident  report  statistics  now  be- 
ing compiled  must  be  evaluated  to  estab- 
lish the  cause-  and  initiate  corrective 
action  The  evaluation  made  should  en- 
compass those  controls,  to  which  I 
earlier  referred,  which  the  Congress  has 
n:"t  as  yet  found  necessary  to  exercise, 
particularly  v  ith  respect  to  operators' 
licenses,  age  limitations,  and  capacity 
limitations  and  seaworthiness  of  boats. 


The  Coast  Guard  should  from  time  to 
time  review  the  degree  of  uniformity  of 
boating  laws  and  regulations  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
which  has  been  achieved  and  keep  Con- 
gress advised. 

However,  the  effectiveness  of  a  safe 
boating  program  does  not  stop  hf  re,  be- 
cause the  same  cooperation  is  essential 
between  the  manufacturers,  the  marine 
de^alers,  and  the  boating  association  as 
well  as  other  interested  Federal  agencies, 
under  the  leadership  and  guidance  of 
the  US,  Coast  Guard. 

National  Safe  Boating  Week— focus- 
ing attention  upon  the  need  of  pleasure 
boatmen  to  know  and  comply  with  safe 
boating  practices  and  regulations — will 
get    undo  way    Sunday.    July    3.     The 
growing  success  of  this  annual  observ- 
ance   is   particularly    gratifying    to   the 
Coast  Guard  and  its  civilian  affiliate,  the 
Coast  Guard   Auxiliary — original  spon- 
sors— and  to  the  many  who  previously 
have   supported   the  event.     The  exist- 
ence of  this  growing  problem  of  boat- 
ing safety  was  recognized  several  years 
ago.     So.  to  arouse   a  high   degree   of 
safety    consciousness   among    those   not 
receiving     instruction     many     auxiliary 
flotillas  initiated  safe  boating  weeks  in 
their  communities.     In  1957  these  indi- 
vidual prograaas  were  coordinated  on  a 
national  level.     In  the  85th  Congress  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  assist  in  this  impor- 
tant   program    by    sponsoring    a    joint 
resolution    authorizing    National    Safe 
Boating  Week  as  an  annual  observance 
by  Presidential  proclamation. 
■  To  legislate  commonsense  and  care- 
fulness into  the  minds  of  almost  40  mil- 
lion boatmen  is  an  impossible  task.     To 
attempt  to  do  so  by  education  and  per- 
suasion is  a  tremendous  assignment  and 
obviously  beyond  tlie  capabilities  of  any 
one  organization  to  carry  out  alone,     A 
National  Safe  Boating  Week  Committee 
was  established  to  solicit  and  coordinate 
the  corporation  of  the  marine  industry, 
boating  and  safety  groups.    The  present 
membership  of  the  committee  includes; 
U.S.    Coast    Guard,    U.S.    Coast    Guard 
Auxiliary,    American    Boat    and    Yacht 
Council,  American  National  Red  Cross, 
National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Girls  Scouts   of   the   United   States   of 
America.  U.S.  Power  Squadrons,  Ameri- 
can Yachtsmen's  Association,  National 
Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manu- 
facturers, National  Safe  Boating  Associa- 
tion. Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America. 
National  Safety  Council,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Marine  Dealers.  Yacht  Safety 
Bureau. 

These  organizations  have  provided  in- 
valuable support  and  coordination.  The 
committee  demonstrates  the  eCfective 
instrument  that  can  be  welded  by  Gov- 
ernment and  private  groups  voluntarily 
joining  in  a  public  service. 

I  would  urge  all  groups  concerned 
with  boating  safety;  'Don't  miss  the 
boat."  Join  in  the  numerous  activities 
and  promotions  of  National  Safe  Boat- 
ing Week  during  the  week  of  July  4. 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

HFi  ORD, 

The  SF'F.^KP".R  I.s  there  objection 
U)  the  rtK^u'-st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
Poage  farm  bill  has  been  defeated,  It  is 
still  possible  to  develop  wheat  legislation 
this  year.  The  reason  I  do  not  Include 
feed  grain  in  this  statement  Is  that  the 
Feed  Grain  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Agricultural  Committee  never  held  hear- 
ings this  year,  nor  did  the  full  commit- 
tee ever  consider  any  type  of  feed  grain 
proposal — only  the  system  whereby  the 
development  of  legislation  as  proposed 
in  title  2  of  the  defeated  bill  would  be  left 
to  nine  men  outside  of  Congress.  I  have 
a  feed  grain  proposal  which  I  offered 
yesterday  as  an  amendment  but  which 
never  came  to  a  vote  Even  though  I 
believe  this  to  be  the  first-step  solution 
to  the  feed  grain  problem,  I  know  it 
would  be  impossible  to  push  it  further. 

The  Senate  recently  passed  a  wheat 
bill  which  our  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture could  Immediately  begin  work 
on — changing  it  any  way  the  committee, 
in  its  wisdom,  desires.  The  most  crying 
need  for  legislation  at  this  late  date  is  a 
bill  to  remedy  the  wheat  problem.  If  we 
would  put  any  personal  or  political  pur- 
poses we  might  have  aside  and  get  at  the 
work  of  developing  an  economically 
sound  bill  along  the  framework  of  the 
Senate  wheat  bill,  this  Congress  could 
write  a  good  record  for  farm  legislation 
this  session,  as  the  people  of  the  country 
expect  us  to  do. 


1900 
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WHF.^T  I.PGI.^LJVTIO.V 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr,  Speakt-r.  I 
ask  'onanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota    'Mr    QuieI   may 


JOHN  P,  PLOBERO 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornla  (Mr.  HosmerI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr  Speaker,  our  Gov- 
ernment today  is  losing  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  and  able  public  servants  in  the 
departure  of  John  P  Ploberg  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  private 
employment  a^  general  counsel  for  the 
Firestone  Tire  i  Rubber  Co. 

A  political  independent.  Commissioner 
Ploberg  has  well  served  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations  in 
civilian  capacities.  He  also  served 
bravely,  honorably,  and  effectively  in 
World  War  II  as  an  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  almost  6  years. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  who  have  worked  closely 
with  Jack  Ploberg  over  the  years  have 
developed  great  resjject  for  his  brilliant, 
retentive  mind  and  for  his  solid  common- 
sense  and  judgment.  We  have  seen  him 
p>erform  outstandingly  as  the  Commis- 
sion's expert  on  foreign  relations  and 
dealings.  We  have  come  to  trust  his 
words  and  his  opinions  on  all  phases  of 
atomic  development  as  those  expressed 
by  a  highly  intelligent,  disciplined  mind 
from  a  background  of  extraordinary 
knowledge. 


Although  all  of  us  who  know  him  wish 
him  every  continued  success  in  his  re- 
turn to  private  life.  I  believe  we  share  a 
hope  that  again,  at  some  future  time,  the 
Nation  may  gain  further  substantial 
benefit  should  he  ever  consent  to  return 
to  public  life. 

The  following  are  pertinent  portions 
of  CommLssioner  Ploberg 's  biography 
listed  in  Who's  Who  In  America; 

Floberg,  John  Forrest,  lawyer  and  Govern- 
ment ofnclal;  born  In  Chicago,  111  ,  October 
28,  1916;  son  of  Frederick  Oscar  and  Emily 
(Jurney)  Floberg:  graduated  Loyola  Acad- 
emy. 1932:  A.B  ,  Loyola  University,  1936: 
LLB.,  Harvard,  1939:  married  Cecilia  Eiza- 
beth  Spencer.  January  8,  1944  Member  edi- 
torial board.  Harvard  Law  Review.  1937-39. 
Admitted  to  Illinois  bar.  1939,  District  of 
Columbia  bar,  1953.  practiced  with  Klrkland, 
Fleming,  Green.  Martin  &  Ellis.  Chicago, 
1939-41.  194^49,  same  firm  In  Washington. 
1953-57:  member  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
1957-60.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Navy  for 
Air.  1949-53  Commissioned  ensign  DJS. 
Navy,  1941,  and  advanced  through  grades  to 
lieutenant  commander,  1945:  executive  and 
commanding  officer  US  S.S  C  770.  1943:  gun 
officer.  USS  Gois.  1944-45,  executive  and 
commanding  officer  US  8  Bivin,  1946-46: 
member  Air  Coordinating  Comml.sslon.  1951- 
63:  member  Research  and  E>evelopment 
Board,  1951-63,  counsel,  second  Hoover  Com- 
mission. 1953-64:  member  of  the  American. 
Ellnols.  Chicago,  and  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  Associations 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  RobisonI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ROBISON  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
separate  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Mason]  and  others  to  the 
committee  repx)rt  accompanying  H.R. 
12580 — Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1960 — we  find  this  statement: 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  obligation 
of  our  society  through  Individual  effort  and 
public  and  private  programs  to  safeguard  not 
only  our  aged  but  Indeed  every  citizen 
against  Illness  and  infirmity  that  cannot  be 
met,  for  one  reason  or  another,  through  self- 
help. 

That  statement,  in  good  measure,  sums 
up  my  own  position  on  this  particular 
problem  of  America.  1960.  throughout 
these  past  several  months  when  we  in 
Congress  have  witnessed  something  com- 
parable to  the  drive  organized  by  Dr, 
Francis  Townsend  in  the  1930's  for  old 
age  pensions.  Four  months  ago  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  more  than  a 
handful  of  p>eople  outside  of  Washington 
who  had  ever  heard  of  the  Forand  bill, 
which  has  been  kicking  around  Congress 
for  a  number  of  years  in  its  various  ver- 
sions, and  even  mighty  few  forecasters 
who  would  have  predicted  that  this  Issue 
of  health  insurance  for  the  aged 
would  become  either  an  urgent  legisla- 
tive problem  or  even  a  great  political 
issue. 

Nevertheless,  even  as  Dr.  Townsend 
served  as  the  catalyst  that,  in  great 
measure,   gave  impetus  to  our  present 


farflung     social     security     system     and 
much  of  the  other  social  welfare  legisla- 
tion now  on  the  Federal  statute  books, 
so  has  Mr,  Forand's  proposal — perhaps 
even  to  his  owti  surprise — served  to  focus 
much  of  the  attention  of  all  our  citizens 
on  this  one  problem   faced   along  with 
many  others  by  our  senior  citizens.    The 
difficulty,  as  this  has  developed,  has  been 
not  to  allow  oneself  to  be  stami>eded  by 
the  many  self-appointed  "Pied  Pipers  " 
in  and  out  of  Congress  who  have  sought, 
for  various  reasons,  to  embark  this  Na- 
tion down  new  and  unmarked  paths  that 
might  be  as  hazardous  as  they  were  ap- 
pealing.   Those  of  us  who  have  sought  to 
run  up  what  we  thought  were  resp>on- 
sible  warning  flags  have  been  accused  of 
not    only    being    against    mother,    but 
against  her  even  when  she  is  sick.     It 
has  not  been  a  pleasant,  nor  a  particu- 
larly reassuring  experience  when  viewed 
from  what  one  hoped  was  a  position  of 
legislative  maturity. 

As  the  letters  and  postcards  bearing 
Biblical  phrases,  such  as  "Cast  me  not 
off  in  the  time  of  old  age,"  came  pouring 
in  in  ever  greater  quantity  and  the  pan- 
icky elements  in  both  political  parties 
vied  with  one  another  to  see  which  one 
could  "get  thar  fustest  with  the  mostest" 
sort  of  plan,  it  began  to  look  as  if  this 
issue,  which  by  now  was  squarely  on  the 
election  auction  block,  was  going  to  re- 
ceive not  the  long,  cool  look  it  deserved, 
but.  instead,  a  rapid  prescription  in  lieu 
of  a  careful  diagnosis,  which  prescrip- 
tion by  experience  might  well  prove  to 
be  either  ineffectual  or  conceptually  in 
error.  We  reckoned  not.  however,  with 
the  cooler  heads  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  particularly  with 
its  very  able  and  distiiiguished  chair- 
man, the  Honorable  Wn.BUR  Mills,  from 
Arkansas,  for  whom,  as  a  result  of  what 
he  has  been  able  in  great  measure  to 
achieve  here,  my  personal  esteem  has 
gone  up  a  considerable  number  of 
notches. 

Mr.  Mills'  committee  held  long  and 
difficult  hearings,  under  even  more  pres- 
sure than  we  as  individual  Members  of 
the  Confess  experienced,  delving  into 
this  subject.  It  held  a  number  of  key 
votes,  from  which  it  became  apparent 
that  while  the  motivation  behind  the 
Forand  prop>osal  was  of  considerable 
merit,  its  approach  to  the  problem  in- 
volved some  questionable  issues,  at  least 
in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  economic  problem  of  medical  care 
in  the  United  States  has  been  steadily 
growing  in  magnitude.  As  the  consumer 
price  index,  which  for  a  time  had  been 
soarii\g  off  into  outer  space,  slowed  down 
to  a  more  traditional  climb  from  113.5  in 
1952  to  124.6  in  1959,  a  closer  look  at  its 
component  parts  disclosed  that  the  prin- 
cipal elements  in  that  rise  in  prices  were 
not  in  the  area  of  food  and  clothing, 
as  most  people  would  have  believed,  but 
for  such  things  as  rent,  transportation, 
and.  in  particular,  medical  and  personal 
care.  In  the  medical  field,  this  seems 
to  be  because  costs  have  had  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rising  standards  of  medi- 
cal knowledge.  There  is  nothing  sur- 
prising about  that,  and  the  fact  tliat  all 
this  bore  the  heaviest  upon  the  older 


Americans  goes  without  saying.  With 
generally  lower  incomes  than  in  previous 
years,  they  faced  a  virtual  inevitability 
of  increasing  need  for  medical  care 

Onc«  this  would  have  been  regarded 
as  an  individual  or  a  family  responsi- 
bility. In  modern-day  America,  how- 
ever, in  line  with  much  of  our  other 
thinking  as  to  the  proper  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  Is  a  thing  of  com- 
munity concern.  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
is  good;  I  only  know  that  it  is  so.  As  a 
result,  although  we  already  have  certain 
cooperative  devices,  such  as  social  secu- 
rity itself,  group  insurance  plans,  pen- 
sion and  other  arrangements  by  private 
industry  for  its  employees,  medical  help 
for  veterans,  and  municipal  and  volun- 
tary hospitals  and  clinics  to  cushion  the 
effects  of  illness  and  age,  and  although 
the  Federal  Government  is  already  com- 
mitted to  spending  upwards  of  $3  billion 
a  year  in  the  health  field,  the  public 
mood  is  such  that  it  is  almost  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  more  is  expect«l, 
if  not,  indeed,  demanded. 

It  was  our  responsibility  as  legislators, 
as  I  see  it.  in  trying  to  meet  that  demand, 
to  seek  to  find  and  correct  the  certain 
inequities  and  shortcomings  in  the 
complex  system  of  public-private  efforts 
already  exLsting  in  this  field,  but.  at  the 
same  time,  to  only  act  if  possible  within 
the  framework  of  existing  governmental 
concern,  preserving  certain  impyortant 
values  which  would  surely  be  lost — in 
terms  of  the  quality  of  medical  care,  the 
personality  of  the  individual  and  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  public  purse — by  any  over- 
all Federal  commitment  wherein  Uncle 
Sam  took  upon  himself  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  health  care  of  every- 
one receiving  social  security  benefits. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  pro- 
posal, as  embodied  in  H.R.  12580. 
answered,  in  my  judgment,  that  call  for 
such  responsible  action.  It  assigns  to 
the  Federal  Government  less  responsi- 
bihty  and  control  than  do  any  of  the 
other  proposals  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced. It  is  a  voluntary,  not  a  compul- 
sory plan,  in  its  every  aspect.  It  pre- 
serves the  vital  and  traditional  private 
relationship  between  doctor  and  patient. 
It  leaves  wide  latitude  to  the  States  in 
their  choice  of  a  program  to  quahfy  for 
matching  funds.  It  is  the  least  costly  of 
all  the  plans,  and  yet.  if  the  States  rise 
to  the  occasion,  it  will  meet  the  present 
need.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  appeal  to 
all  the  millions  of  aged  persons,  but  in- 
stead seeks  to  meet  the  truest  needs, 
which,  after  all.  should  be  our  aim.  Per- 
haps that  is  its  highest  recommenda- 
tion—that it  is  more  responsive  to  need 
and  less  to  political  appeal  than  any 
other  proposal  that  has  yet  been  made. 

I  congratulate  the  committee,  and 
particularly  Mr.  Mills,  for  having 
brought  this  proposal  to  us,  I  have  sup- 
ported it.  and  the  great  majority  of  my 
colleagues  have  done  the  same.  At  the 
same  time.  I  do  not  know  what  its  fate 
will  be  in  the  other  body.  If.  as  rumors 
indicate,  an  attempt  is  made  there  and 
successfully,  which  carries  on,  through 
a  conference,  to  the  White  House  and 
the  Presidents  desk  a  bill  which  seeks 
to  meet  this  same  public  demand  through 
tampering  with  social  security  taxes  a 
certain  veto  will  ensue.    lu  my  judgment 
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that  veto  would  be  sustained  and  per- 
haps that  will  mate  some  pe>jpie  happier 
for  they  will  then  have,  at  the  expense 
of  the  older  citizen  of  Ameri.-a  who  nee<is 
and  deserves  our  as.sistance.  a  hand- 
forged  political  issue  which  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  Nation. 

As  for  Che  rest  of  H  R.  12580.  while 
a  complex  and  lengthly  mea.?ure,  it 
would  .seem  to  have  nad  due  anU  pr  .per 
committee  study  and  to  have  Ukewi.se 
be<-n  fuhy  worthy  <'f  our  supp<jrt.  I  cio 
regret  that  the  committee  did  not  see 
fit  to  consider  action  on  my  bill.  H  R, 
2429.  to  raise  tiie  earnuigs  limitation  for 
retired  persons  from  the  present  $1,200 
to  $1  800.  which  I  think  is  long  overdue, 
but  I  can  understand  that  this  perhaps 
cannot  be  done  within  the  existing  reve- 
nue limitation.s  of  the  trust  fund  and 
the  natural  reluctance  of  the  commit- 
tee to  raise  the  tax  on  earnings  in  this 
election  year  Nevertheless.  I  hope  that 
this  particular  issue  '..-ill  receive  addi- 
tional study  and  favorable  action  in  the 
near  futur*-  a.^  surely  this  would  be  one 
way  m  which  to  alleviate  the  problems 
faced  by  our  senior  citizens  in  areas 
broader  than  that  posed  sim:)ly  by  the 
need  for  ad»'quate  medical  care. 

I  parMculariy  approved  the  removal  of 
the  pr>  sent  50-year  restriction  on  dis- 
ability benefits,  which  would  bring  into 
the  benefit  class  an  estimated  250.000 
disabled  workers  whose  need  for  protec- 
tion, in  many  cases,  is  greater  even  than 
that  of  the  older  disabled  person.  That 
this  can  be  done  within  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  proerram.  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  a  saving  in  public- 
assistance  f  und.s  estimated  at  $28  million 
in  the  first  year  !>  ample  evidence  of  the 
wisdom  of   this  move. 


PUBLICITY  ON  KXPF^  SP  ACCOUNTS 
OF   CONORES-MTv^J 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr  Burleson  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  af  this  poini.  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  req\iest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Gkori?'a^ 

There  w.us  no  objection. 

Mr  BURLESON  Mr  Spea>.er.  all  of 
you  are  aware  'f  'he  unfavorable  pub- 
licity r*"centlv  heaped  upon  certain 
Members  of  th's  boiv,  as  well  as  the 
criticisms  of  the  system  of  reporting  and 
makin  •  public  expense  accounts  of  indi- 
vidual  Members 

It  is  not  my  purpose  :o  iefend.  excuse 
or  reply  to  recent  articles  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  which  have  at- 
tacked many  of  you  and  myself.  In  the 
first  place,  not  many  people  are  really 
interested  in  explanations,  and  second, 
it  is  our  own  fault  that  we  have  a  system 
which  permits  the  "bounty  hunters"  to 
.sell  h:-tlf  truths  and  insinuations  to 
publications  who  have  an  ax  to  ?rmd 
and  an  ulterior  motive  to  accomplish. 

Your  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee has  now  taken  action  to  correct  pro- 
cedures which  not  only  should  prevent 
indiscretions  on  the  part  of  Members 
and  committees  but  which  I  think  will 
be  a  greater  guarantee  of  freedom  of  in- 
formation. 
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As  now  proMded.  it  is  -nly  practicable 
:-,r  a  well  organized  grjup  of  newspaper 
wnd  magazine  r*  porters  to  make  a  prcper 
,^earch  of  the  records.  It  is  not  possible 
:  )r  a  single  repo;  ter  to  do  very  much  m 
the  way  of  getting'  a  story  for  the  paper 
he  represents.  The  legitimate  and 
consci  iitious  reporter,  which  constitutes 
the  vast  majority  here  around  the 
Capitol,  IS  no*-  only  at  a  disad  .anta^^e  but 
;s  in  an  imp>ossible  position  in  compari- 
son to  the  "bounty  hunters"  who  make 
It  their  special  mission  to  only  get  the 
part  of  the  story  for  sensationalism. 

The  House  Administration  Committee 
has  now  revised  our  rules  and  regulations 
m  a  way  calculated  to  give  full  informa- 
tion to  the  public  and  all  news  media  on 
equal  terms.     As  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee   on    House    Administration,    the 
allowances  for  Members'  expenses,  when 
in  a  legitimate  travel  status,  is  the  same 
as  applicable  to  Government  employees 
and  the  U.S.  Srnate.     It  provides  for  a 
per  diem  at  S12  per  day.  with  the  provi- 
sion that  if  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee    of     which     the    Member    claiming 
expense  belongs  requests  prior  approval 
from   the   House   Administration    Com- 
mittee, up  to  S25  a  day  may  be  allowed. 
In  this  instance  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Member   report  in   itemized   detail   the 
supporting  data  of  his  expenses  to  his 
chairman.     When  the  chairman  of  the 
particular  committee  approves  the  ac- 
count he  submits  it  to  the  House  Ad- 
ministration   Committee.      In    such    an 
instance  the  committee  is  asking  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  conduct  a 
preaudit    and    recommend    approval    or 
disapproval  by  the  committee  before  a 
check  is  issued  on  the  voucher. 

Wlien  accounts  are  approved  they  will 
again  be  audited  within  the  criteria 
layed  down  by  the  committee  for  legiti- 
mate expenditures,  and  if  approved,  the 
check  is  issued  to  the  payee.  There- 
after, the  General  Accounting  Office  will 
again  conduct  their  pastaudit  and  the 
Clerk  will  make  his  annual  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  who  will  then  refer 
the  report  to  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  as  is  now  the  procedure. 
The  entire  report  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hotise  will  be  printed  in  one  bound  vol- 
tmie  and  made  publicly  accessible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  further  proposes  to  have 
the  current  fiscal  year  expenditures 
printed  in  this  manner,  and  also  those 
for  prior  years  as  far  back  as  It  is  Indi- 
cated there  may  be  interest.  At  the 
present  time  we  expect  to  start  with  the 
fiscal  year  1959. 

As  these  efforts  proceed  we  may  find 
other  Ictions  appropriate  which  will  give 
stricter  accounting  and  more  available 
information  for  the  protection  of  every 
Member  of  this  body.  I  know  that  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  will 
have  the  cooperation  of  all  Members,  and 
especially  the  chairmen  of  the  various 
committees  upon  whom  devolves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  first  authorizing  the  ac- 
tivity necessitating  travel  and  expenses. 
and  second,  in  carefully  checking  reports 
to  see  that  they  are  within  the  criteria 
layed  down  and  within  the  strict  scope 
of  activity  which  they  previously  au- 
thorized There  is  no  m'^rit  in  placing 
the    blame   on   stafT   people    for   having 


heretofore  handled  these  matters  in  a 
somewhat  routine  matter.  Our  staff 
people  have  only  done  what  we  author- 
.zed  and  permitted.  It  would  be  most 
mcompiimentary  and  most  imjustifled 
to  charge  them  with  responsibility  whiCh 
can  only  be  our  own.  We  all  have  more 
than  we  can  do  with  the  duties  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  Office,  but  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  doing  more. 

This  is  not  a  new  proposition  by  any 
means.  For  more  than  5  years  we  have 
corvsidered  these  matters  at  intervals, 
with  the  knowledge  that  reforms  should 
be  instituted  Under  the  pressure  of  nec- 
essary business,  we  have  delayed.  I  sup- 
pose we  should  give  credit  to  the  sellers 
of  the  type  of  propaganda  lately  pub- 
lished for  lending  Impetus  for  the  cor- 
rection of  this  situation.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  by  so  doing,  they  are  able  to 
destroy  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the  peo- 
pies  elected  officials  far  greater  than  a 
subversive  «?roup  working  in  our  country 
toward  that  purpose 

In  addition.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  Intro- 
duced two  measures  providing  for  the 
detailed  accounting  by  individual  Mem- 
bers of  so-called  counterpart  fimds  spent 
in  foreign  travel.  These  measures  have 
been  referred  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee since  they  propose  to  amend  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  which,  of  course,  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee. 
One  of  these  measures  is  fundamen- 
tally the  same  as  the  amendment  in  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill  just  passed 
by  the  Senate  I  have  introduced  this 
measure  in  the  hope  it  will  lend  support 
to  the  Appropriation  Committee  con- 
ferees of  the  House  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment.  In  the  event  the  amend- 
ment is  not  accepted,  then  I  propose  It  be 
considered  separately  by  this  body. 

The  second  measure  is  applicable  only 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  does 
not  include  the  Senate,  which  gives  a 
choice  of  procedures. 

These  two  metusures  settle,  once  and 
for  all.  this  particular  controversy,  al- 
though with  experience  neither  may  be 
found  perfect.  It  does,  however,  differ 
from  the  present  provision  ^^hich  re- 
quires that  the  committee  submit  a  com- 
plicated report  of  total  expenditures 
rather  than  by  individual  Members. 


THE   CITY   THAT   REFUSES   TO   DIE 

Mr.  FLYNT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ULIJVIAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
comment  briefly  on  a  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  and  to  pay  tribute  to  a  city 
which  Is  exhibiting  the  sort  of  heart  and 
spirit  that  Is  characteristic  of  the  best  in 
the  American  character  The  city  of 
Umatilla.  Oreg..  is  located  on  the  Oregon 
shore  of  the  Columbia  River.  On  occa- 
sion It  refers  to  itself  as  the  'hub  city 
for  the  Columbia  River  Basin  "  It 
mi£rht  also  be  called  the  city  that  refuses 
to  die. 

Ten  years  ago.  Mr  Si)eaker.  Umatilla 
was    a   relatively    small    but   important 


transp>ori,ation  center  for  its  geographic 
area.  It  had  terminal  status  for  the 
main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
and  it  was.  as  well,  a  terminal  point  for 
trucklrig.  barge  and  oil  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  site  of  a  major  grain 
elevator.  It  was  a  city  that  could,  with 
confidence,  expect  continued  growth  as 
the  industrial  potential  of  northeastern 
Oregon  was  developed.  With  its  lmp>or- 
tance  as  a  transportation  center  and  its 
strategic  location  on  the  river,  it  could 
expect  Industry  to  look  with  favor  on  it 
as  an  advantageous  site  for  locating 

Today,  the  city  of  Umatilla  is  in  a  fight 
virtually  for  its  existence  Its  terminal 
status  for  rail  and  truck  transport  is 
practically  gone.  Its  population  is 
greatly  reduced  and  Its  local  government 
has  been  faced  with  increasingly  severe 
revenue  problems  as  the  city's  economy 
has  gone  downhill. 

What  happened?  Ironically,  the  very 
development  of  the  Columbia  River's  re- 
sources which  means  so  much  to  the 
growth  of  the  area  has  had  certain  side 
effects  which  threaten  to  cut  off  the  city 
of  Umatilla  from  its  logical  part  In  that 
growth.  It  began  with  the  construction 
of  McNary  Dam  and  the  relocation,  as  a 
part  of  that  project,  of  the  rail  facilities 
to  a  new  route,  some  13  miles  east  of  the 
city.  This  move  was  unsuccessfully 
fought  by  the  city  and  resulted,  as  they 
had  feared,  in  a  sharp  blow  to  their  eco- 
nomic situation.  As  I  have  indicated, 
river  and  trucking  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  especially  those  concerned  with 
petroleimi  distribution,  have  been  virtu- 
ally eliminated  New  pipeline  facilities 
in  the  area  have  also  contributed  to  this 
result. 

The  consequences  for  Umatilla  can  be 
Indicated  by  the  following  facts.  Popu- 
lation has  fallen  by  more  than  25  per- 
cent In  the  past  10  years,  while  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  county  was  Increasing. 
The  loss  of  employment  and  payroll  con- 
sequent upon  the  relocation  of  the  rail- 
road, the  severe  cutback  In  other  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  the  completion 
of  construction  of  McNary  has  naturally 
been  substantial.  The  city's  tax  base 
suffered  a  major  reduction  at  the  sam.e 
time  that  needs  and  costs  here,  as  In 
other  communities,  were  rising  sharply. 
Total  assessed  valuation  in  the  city  itself 
fell  by  about  25  percent  between  1952  to 
1953  and  1959  to  1960.  In  the  school 
district  the  effects  were  even  more  dras- 
tic, with  assessed  valuation  dropping  by 
nearly  50  percent.  Coupled  with  In- 
creasing school  costs,  the  millage  for  the 
district  more  than  doubled  in  this  period. 

The  people  of  Umatilla  have  not  op- 
posed continuing  development  of  the 
Columbia.  Though  they  feel  that  the 
construction  of  the  project  should  have 
taken  more  accoimt  of  adverse  effects 
on  the  city,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  removal  of  the  rail  line,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  forced  to  suffer  eco- 
nomic dislocation  without  some  con- 
sideration, they  recognize  that  change  is 
both  inevitable  and  desirable.  Their 
spirit  Is  exemplified  by  the  way  in  which 
they  turned  their  attention  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  change  and  exerted  their  efforts 
to  rebuild  their  economy  and  continue 
to  take  part  in  the  economic  growth  of 


the  region  Aft^r  tiie  completion  of  Mc- 
Nar>'  E>am.  the  city  secured,  through 
legislation  which  we  in  Conpre.ss  en- 
acted, the  land  of  the  McNary  townsite 
for  ase  as  an  industrial  development 
site.  It  was  leased  to  a  steel  products 
firm  which  is  manufacturing  trailers 
there.  In  spite  of  the  setback  which 
had  been  suffered,  Umatilla  continued 
to  face  the  future  with  courage  and 
confidence. 

The  initiation  of  still  another  major 
dam  on  the  Columbia,  the  John  Day 
project,  was  seen  by  the  city  as  a  new 
challenge  and  opportimlty.  They  had 
already  set  out  to  develop  port  facilities 
on  the  McNary  pool  and  with  the  pros- 
r>ects  of  the  John  Day  pool  also  reach- 
ing up  to  Umatilla  s  river  frontage,  it 
was  felt  that  further  development  of  the 
city's  industrial  potential  would  be  pos- 
sible. A  new  and  even  ruder  shock 
awaited  Umatilla,  however,  again  stem- 
ming from  what  they  justifiably  feel  is 
a  lack  of  consideration  for  their  legiti- 
mate interests  in  the  way  the  project  is 
being  planned. 

The  John  Day  pool  would  flood  out  a 
portion  of  the  present  city.  The  people 
of  Umatilla  expected  that,  in  the  course 
of  events,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
acquire  the  threatened  acreage  and  the 
city  would  still  be  left  with  pool  frontage 
which  could  be  developed  as  further 
port  facilities  and  that  the  adjoining 
area  would  constitute  a  nattiral  indus- 
trial site.  The  corps  determined,  how- 
ever, that  It  would  cost  less  to  protect 
the  threatened  acreage  with  a  dike  than 
to  acquire  it.  Such  a  dike,  though  it 
would  fulfill  the  corps'  responsibility  to 
protect  the  area  from  flooding,  would 
completely  cut  off  from  the  pool  the  por- 
tion of  Umatilla  lying  behind  it  and 
destroy  the  city's  hope  for  meeting  this 
new  challenge  of  change  and  ttu-ning  it 
into  an  opportunity  for  economic 
growth  and  full  development  of  the 
city's  potential  for  again  being  a  trans- 
portation and  commercial  center  of 
some  importance. 

I  have  conferred  at  length  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
on  this  problem.  I  fully  understand 
that  their  choice  of  the  dike  is  based  on 
the  existing  general  legislation  covering 
the  construction  of  such  projects.  At 
the  same  time.  I  feel  that  such  a  course, 
if  continued  in,  would  be  grossly  unfair 
to  the  people  of  Umatilla  and  would,  in 
fact,  not  represent  the  best  tise  of  eco- 
nomic resources.  Industrial  develop- 
ment on  the  John  Day  pool  front  such 
as  is  hoped  for  by  Umatilla  would  be 
valuable  to  the  economy  of  the  whole 
region.  It  makes  economic  sense,  in  my 
opinion.  For  those  reasons.  I  asked  the 
corps  to  prepare  a  draft  of  the  necessary 
legislation  to  authorize  a  fill  of  the 
threatened  area  in  lieu  of  a  dike  and  to 
provide  that  this  area,  when  so  pro- 
tected, would  be  returned  to  the  city  of 
Umatilla  for  its  development  in  accord- 
ance with  its  plan  to  rebuild  Its  econ- 
omy and  take  a  renewed  lease  on  hfe. 
I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  based 
on  that  draft  legislation.  In  my  opinion, 
this  legislation  is  fully  justified  on  two 
basic  grounds.  First,  it  represents  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  the  fact  that  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  Colum- 


bia River,  we  have  threatened  a  city  and 
its  people  with  economic  ruin.  It  should 
not  be'^he  policy  of  our  great  Nation  to 
disregard  the  tangible  and  intangible 
effects  of  these  projects  on  the  city  of 
Umatilla.  To  do  so,  would  be,  in  effect, 
to  saddle  this  community  with  an  unfair 
share  of  the  economic  costs  of  river  de- 
velopment. It  is  unfortunate  perhaps 
that  our  existing  legislation  does  not 
adequately  provide  for  an  allocation  to 
a  project  of  these  indirect  costs.  Cer- 
tainly, the  total  economic  return  from 
the  projects  is  great  enough  to  warrant 
their  construction  in  spite  of  the  tem- 
porary economic  dislocation  which  may 
result.  Umatilla  recognizes  this.  They 
ask  only  that  they  not  be  forced  to  carry 
the  full  burden.  They  ask  instead  that 
the  project  be  modified  to  eliminate  this 
side  effect  on  them  and  to  furnish  in  its 
place  an  economic  opportunity  which 
they  feel  they  are  fully  capable  of  util- 
izing. 

Second,  I  regard  this  bill  as  desirable 
because,  as  I  have  indicated,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  project  with  a  p>otential  for 
increased  port  and  industrial  facilities 
at  Umatilla  is  a  sur)erior  project,  eco- 
nomically, to  one  that  does  not  have  such 
a  potential.  The  traditional  way  of  pre- 
paring a  feasibility  report  may  not  allow 
for  a  specific  doUar-and -cents  account- 
ing on  this  point,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  its  economic  soundness  is  clear. 

This  legislation  is  not  without  prece- 
dent. This  Congress  last  year  enacted 
legislation  relative  to  the  city  of  Arling- 
ton, Oreg..  to  make  possible  a  fill  and  a 
relocation  of  a  portion  of  the  city  in 
place.  The  legislation  introduced  today 
is.  in  fact,  patterned  on  this  existing  pub- 
lic law. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  give  careful  and  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  the  proposal  I 
am  making.  It  deserves  favorable  ac- 
tion, I  believe,  on  the  basis  of  equity  and 
economics.  It  is,  moreover,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  of  us  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
initiative,  courage,  and  tenacity  of  the 
people  of  Umatilla,  a  city  that  refuses  to 
die  and  asks  merely  that  we  give  it  a 
chance  to  live. 


COMMUNIST   ACTIVITY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr,  Walter]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  I  have  just  introduced,  prohibit- 
ing Commtmist  lawyers  from  practicing 
in  the  Federal  courts,  in  executive  de- 
partments and  before  congressional 
committees,  is  designed  to  cope  with  one 
of  the  serious  problems  of  Communist 
activity  in  the  United  States. 

Several  months  ago  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  issued  a  report 
entitled  "Communist  Legal  Subversion — 
the  Role  of  the  Commtmist  Lawyer."  In 
this    report    the   committee   points   out 
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that  ihe.-e  Is  an  elite  corps  of  Cumr.iu- 
nist  laA-yers  wno  use  the  le^al  insiru- 
inenus  of  our  society  for  the  destruciion 
ol   tae   \t'r%"   gy.  "rrinient   which  sustains 

In  l'.\e  pAst  dt'CAci".-  alone,  o';'-  comiiut- 
tee  i-e;>irt  staff's,  ideniinid  Cmnniun-St 
lawyers  appeared  ui  p>'rsu;i  before  the 
U  S.  Supreme  Court  oi  were  .  n  the  prin- 
cipal brief  in  at  leas.  32  important  cases 
adjudicated  by  the  Court  on  some  vital 
issue  affectmg  the  operations  of  the 
Communist  Party  itself — but  in  none  of 
these  cases  did  the  Court  indicate  its 
awareness  that  the  lawyers  who  were 
practicing  before  it  were  themselves 
members  of  the  Communist  conspira- 
torial apparatus.  In  connection  with  our 
commitU'e  h*\\;:ngs  on  other  subjects, 
more  than  1'  j  ;-)ersons  who  have  been 
idf-ntified  as  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  have  also  been  identified  as  mem- 
bers of  the  bar 

I  need  not  emphasize  that  a  Commu- 
nist operates  under  an  iron  discipline 
which  places  his  party's  subversive  pur- 
poses above  professional  and  pei-sonal 
loyalties.  Here  are  words  from  a  Com- 
munist pamphlet: 

A  Communist  must  utilize  a  political  trial 
to  help  on  the  revolutionary  struggle.  Our 
tacUcs  in  the  public  proceedings  of  the  law 
courts  are  not  tacUcs  of  defense  but  of 
attack.  Without  clinging  to  legal  formali- 
ties, the  Communist  must  use  the  trial  as  a 
means  of  bringing  his  Indictments  against 
the  dominant  capitalist  regime  and  of  coura- 
geoxuly  voicing  the  views  of  his  party. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Commimist 
Tactics,  Strategy  and  Objectives  of  the 
Americ  in  Bar  Association  when  con- 
fronted with  these  issues  urged  the  dis- 
barment of  lawyers  who  are  found  to  be 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  or 
who  invoke  the  fifth  amendment  regard- 
ing party  membership. 


RELOCATION  OF  PART  OF  CITY  OF 
.ARLINGTON.    OREG. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  session  we  enacted  legislation  to  al- 
low for  the  equitable  relocation  of  a 
part  of  the  city  of  Arlington,  Oreg., 
which  was  threatened  with  inundation 
by  the  pool  which  will  result  from  the 
John  Day  lock  and  dam  project.  As  we 
all  knoA.  the  usual  procedure  in  such 
a  case  is  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
acquire  the  threatened  land.  This  was 
not  feasible  in  the  case  of  Arlington  be- 
cause the  surroundmg  terrain  is  such 
that^he  displaced  people  and  busmesses 
would  have  had  no  pi  ice  to  relocate 
their  homes  and  estabi.  i:.::u  iits. 

To  meei  the  nee<ls  of  tn-^  siiua:ian.  it 
w,is  provided  under  tiie  law  appro-,  ed 
Ici.^:  year  that  the  corps  w  jUid  acquire 
L..e  land  m  question  and  then  carry  out 
a  fiUl.  raising  the  area  to  a  safe  level. 
Following  this.  It  Is  to  be  returned  to  the 
City  of  Arlington  so  that  homes  and  busi- 
nesses can  be  relocated  on  it.  In  brief, 
it  is  a  relocation  in  place. 


Since  enactment  of  mat  measure,  an 
.^^specc  of  this  procedure  has  developed 
whicr.  is  of  understandable  concern  to 
tne  city  As  is  true  of  most  local  com- 
munitie?.  the  city  of  Arlington  has  an 
outstanding  mdebtedness.  In  its  case 
the  current  txilance  is  about  $19,000  in 
general  obligation  bonds  issued  to  fi- 
nance water  facilities  for  the  community. 
In  addition  to  this  fixed  obligation, 
there  are  certain  regular  costs  of  local 
government  which  must  t)e  paid,  month 
in  and  month  out — police,  fire  protec- 
tion, city  administration,  and  the  like. 
A?ain.  like  most  lo:al  governments. 
Arlington  depends  largely  on  property 
taxes  as  a  source  of  municipal  revenue. 
The  problem  which  has  developed  is 
obvious.  With  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
takmg  over  for  a  period  of  time  title  to 
a  substantial  part  of  the  land  in  the  city. 
the  major  source  of  tax  revenues  is  with- 
drawn and  the  city  is  left  without  rev- 
enues sufficient  to  meet  its  fixed  obliea- 
tions.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
land  which  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
corps  will  account  for  nearly  80  percent 
of  the  taxable  property  value.  'Ihis  is 
clearly  an  imE>osr.ible  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  city. 

Consultation  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers reveals  that  existing  law  makes  no 
provision  for  this  sort  of  a  situation 
For  that  reason,  I  have  had  prepared  and 
am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  authorize  compensation  to  the  city 
in  lieu  of  the  taxes  it  will  lose  during  the 
period  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
title  to  land  within  the  city  limits.  The 
justice  of  this  proposal  speaks  for  itself, 
it  seems  to  me.  If  the  pecple  of  Ar- 
lington were,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
relocating  on  new  sites,  they  would  be 
establishing  new  taxable  property  to  off- 
set that  lost  through  a  on  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  I  ?ion  such 
as  I  am  introducing  would  net  be  neces- 
sary. 

In  Arlington,  however,  this  Is  not  the 
case.  The  situation  is  .such  that  we  rec- 
ognized last  year  the  need,  in  equity,  to 
allow  for  a  relocation  of  the  city  in  the 
same  place.  During  the  period  that  the 
fill  is  in  progress  then,  there  will  be  a 
temporary  withdrawal  from  the  tax  base 
of  a  large  amount  of  prop>erty  and  this 
will  not  be  replaced  until  relocation  is 
completed  and  title  to  the  property  is 
once  more  civen  up  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. During  the  transition  period  the 
city's  government  will  have  to  continue 
to  operate.  It  will  continue  to  have  ex- 
penditures which  it  must  make.  But 
where  is  the  revenue  to  come  from  dur- 
ing this  period?  In  all  justice  it  must 
come,  it  seems  to  me.  from  the  same  tax- 
able base  as  existed  before  and  will  exist 
again.  This  is  just  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  relocation.  I  thus  re- 
gard the  bill  I  am  introducing  as  a  neces- 
sary amendment  to  the  measure  passed 
last  3rear.  I  hope  that  my  feUow  Mem- 
bers will  sive  it  the  careful  and  sympa- 
thetic consid'  ration  which  I  know  it 
merits.  A  failure  on  our  part  to  act  in 
this  matter  would  put  the  cy  of  Arling- 
ton thr  lueh  no  fault  of  its  own  but  as  a 
:-e<=',.lt  of  I  F'^deral  project  authorized 
ar.d  d:rf»r*.e'i  hv  the  Congress,  in  a  most 
untenable  position. 


OUR  ISTHMIAN  POLICIES  MUST  BE 
DEPENDED  AGAINST  BOLSHEVIST 
ATTACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood  1  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
previous  occasions  I  have  addressed  the 
House  on  the  politically  important  ques- 
tion :  Shall  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  be  captured  by  communistic  psy- 
chological warfare?  So  much  has  al- 
ready been  presented  with  careful  docu- 
mentation Uiat  there  is  little  of  prime 
historical  or  juridical  value  that  would 
add  to  our  understanding  of  the  facts  or 
law. 

Yet.  because  of  the  failure  of  the  psy- 
chological elements  of  our  mass  media, 
in  what  amounts  to  an  effort  to  confuse 
our  p>osition  through  a  method  we  are 
now  familiar  with  and  which  may  be 
called  Communist  propaganda,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  situation  that  is  urgent 
and  requires  immediate  attention.  Also, 
the  people  of  our  country  are  not  as  well 
informed  as  they  should  be  with  respect 
to  our  obligations  and  rights  at  Panama 
because  of  a  .shortaee  of  news  circulation 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Canal  Zone 
sovereignty  question. 

The  failure.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  created 
an  intellectual  vacuum,  which,  in  a  psy- 
chological sense,  has  opened  an  un- 
guarded field  for  subversive  elements, 
eagerly  engaged  in  their  drives  for  wrest- 
ing control  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Pan- 
ama Canal  from  the  United  States. 

In  an  attempt  to  correct  the  situation 
into  which  we  are  drifting  and  to  meet 
the  barrage  of  violence  directed  against 
the  United  States  to  coerce  our  yielding  „ 
to  extortionate  demands,  I  introduced 
in  the  Congress  a  series  of  concurrent 
resolutioas.  This  I  did  acting  on  the 
conclusion  the.t  the  work  of  combating 
this  strange  psychology  is  left  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Umted  States. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  33,  in- 
troduced on  January  9.  1959,  provides 
for  a  reaffirmation  of  our  treaty-based 
national  policy  of  exclusive  control  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  445,  introduced  on  January 
6.  1960,  provides  for  extension  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  include  foreign  in- 
terference in  American  problems  by  sub- 
versive forces  known  as  international 
communism.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 450,  introduced  on  January  11, 
clarifies  the  question  of  US.  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  granted  under 
treaty  and  prohibits  agents  of  our  Gov- 
ernment agreeing  to  a  formal  display 
of  the  Panama  flag  over  the  zone,  unless 
or  until,  of  course,  the  present  treaty  is 
so  modified  as  to  admit  of  it.  Other 
Members  of  the  Congress.  In  both  House 
and  Senate,  have  Introduced  similar 
measures  and  made  many  statements  on 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Canal  Zone 
sovereignty  questions,  without  these  de- 
fensive efforts  in  our  Nation's  interests 
receiving  display  in  our  national  press 
at  least  equal  to  that  for  efforts  to  over- 
throw our  sovereignty  by  force  backed 
up  by  mob  violence. 
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The  first  result  of  these  efforLs  v,as 
the  introduction  h\  Kepre.sei.ui;  .\e 
Armistead  I.  SEtDKN  JR  .  of  Alabama,  of 
Hoase  Concurrent  lie.si.lut,(jn  4..if  and 
its  passage  on  February  2  1960.  after  a 
notable  debate,  by  the  overwheiinmg 
vote  of  381  to  12. 

This  measure  was  worded  to  exjaress 
the  sense  of  the  Congress,  "that  any 
variation  in  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaties  of  1903.  1936,  and 
1955  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  matters  involving  the  provisions 
of  such  treaties  concerning  territorial 
sovereignty,  shall  be  made  only  pursu- 
ant to  treaty." 

Though  this  resolution.  Hoi^se  Con- 
current Resolution  459.  did  not  specifi- 
cally mention  the  demand  of  Panama 
for  the  formal  display  of  the  Pana- 
manian flag  over  the  Canal  Zone,  wliich 
would  clearly  open  up  a  Pandora  s  box 
of  conflicting  sovereignty  under  the  1903 
treaty,  this  feature  was  covered  by  the 
terms  of  this  resolution  and  was  so  in- 
tended. As  such  the  passage  by  the 
House  of  this  resolution  was  the-  first 
successful  step  in  upholding  the  Just 
rights  of  the  United  States  in  many 
years  with  regard  to  IsUimian  policy 
matters. 

But  the  House  did  not  stop  there.  To 
defend  the  United  States  against  law- 
less actions  of  employees  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, on  February  9,  the  House 
adopted  the  Gross  amendment  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  appropriation 
bill.  This  amendment  provided  that  no 
part  of  its  appropriations  should  be 
"u.sed  to  construct  a  flagpole,  platform. 
or  any  other  device  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  the  flag  of  Panama  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  sovereign  control  of 
which  is  vested  in  the  U.S.  Government 
by  virtue  of  longstanding  treaty." 

This  provision  has  now  been  enacted 
into  law  and  would  be  conclasive  as  a 
definite  ending  of  the  word  battle  on 
this  subject  if  the  agents  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  i>eople  could  be  ade- 
quately informed  through  the  usual 
means  of  communication. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate,  under  pres- 
sure emanating  from  the  Department  of 
State,  did  not  act  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  459.  Nor  has  the  House  taken 
action  on  the  three  concurrent  resolu- 
tions introduced  by  me,  which  are  still 
pendine  before  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  which  I  now  urge  for  ac- 
tion at  this  session  in  order  that  the 
Congress  may  do  its  part  in  bringing 
stability  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  failure  of  the  Coneress  to  act  on 
the  various  measures  relating  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  Panama  Canal 
sovereignty  questions  has  had  unfortu- 
nate consequences.  As  predicted,  this 
failure  has  been  interpreted  as  weakness 
and  indecLsion  on  our  part.  Also  active 
propaganda  against  the  United  States 
has  been  revived  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage press  of  Panama,  with  agitations 
started  for  another  mob  invasion  of  the 
Canal  Zone  on  November  3.  1960. 

That.  Mr.  Speaker,  must  not  be  al- 
lowed  to  happen.     I  do  not  desire  to 
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nave  the  stcriit  satLsf action  of  beiiyi  a 
pr'pj.ei  any  more  regarding  otir  reia- 
tioiis  with  i'anama. 

Returning  now  to  liie  three  concurrent 
resolutions  introduced  h\  nie.  when  it 
appeared  likely  that,  because  of  Uie  ap- 
peasement attitude  of  Llie  Department 
of  State,  the  Congress  would  not  p;i^^>- 
them,  on  May  3.  1960,  I  introduced  a 
series  of  three  House  resolutions  identi- 
cal with  the  concurrent  resolutions. 

House  Resolution  515  would  extend 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  cover  mterven- 
tlon  through  subversion.  House  Resolu- 
tion 516  would  reaf&rm  our  poUcy  of  ex- 
clusive control  over  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  House  Resolution  517  would  clarify 
ti^ie  question  ot  sovereignty  and  pro- 
hibit tne  formal  display  of  the  Panama 
flag  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Despite  the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
House  resolutions  do  not  require  either 
Senate  concurrence  or  Executive  ap- 
proval, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
t!ie  Caimuittee  on  Mercnant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  gentleman  from  North 
CaroLna  iMr.  Bonner),  referred  House 
Resolutions  516  and  517  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  recommendations. 

In  view  of  the  notorious  policy  of  sur- 
renders at  Panama  fostered  over  many 
years  by  o£Qcials  in  the  I^partment  of 
State,  any  reasons  for  seeking  its  views 
as  to  wiiat  siicuid  be  the  sense  and  judg- 
ment of  the  House  seem  to  be  unneces- 
sary. It  is  fortunate,  however  that 
these  measures  were  so  referred  because 
the  position  of  the  State  Department 
has  been  revealed. 

In  two  replies,  signed  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  B.  Macomber. 
Jr..  dated  June  2,  1960.  and  forwarded 
to  me  by  Chairman  Bonner,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  opposed  adoption  of  both 
of  these  House  resolutions. 

As  to  House  Resolution  516  concern- 
ing reaffirmation  of  U.S.  policy  of  ex- 
clusive control  over  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise.  Assistant  Secretary  Macom- 
ber stated: 

In  the  view  of  this  I>»partment.  the  United 
Stntes  does  not  have  the  rl^ht  under  exist- 
ing treaties  to  transfer  U.S.  rights  with  re- 
spect to  the  Canal  Zone  to  any  Interna- 
tional organization  or  to  any  other  country. 

Further,  should  It  be  determined  at  any 
time  by  the  appropriate  authorities  of  this 
Government  thnt  It  would  be  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  chanee  the 
treaty  structure  between  the  United  States 
and  Panama  with  reference  to  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  appropriate  procedure  theretore 
would  be  through  the  treaty  process. 

The  Department  believes  that  this  resolu- 
tion Is  unnecessary  and  therefore  recom- 
mends that  it  not  be  adopted. 

With  the  statements  of  law  and  facts 
In  this  letter.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily 
concur,  but  as  to  its  conclusion,  I  em- 
phatically disagree.  The  purpose  of 
House  Resolution  516  is  not  to  establish 
our  legal  rights  at  Panama,  but  to  make 
definite  what  the  law  is  and  to  serve 
notice  on  the  world  of  our  firm  intention 
to  stand  by  our  solemn  treaty  rights  and 
obligations. 

If  the  Department  of  State,  by  vigorous 
public  statement  about  matters  of  our 
Isthmian  policy  of  the  quality  of  those 
of  Secretaries  Hay  and  Hughes,  had 
made  clear  what  our  policies  are,  House 
Resolution   516   would,   indeed,   be   un- 


ueces-sarj'  But  Uiis  the  Dapmtment 
i.ac  not  done  and  our  positton  has  be- 
come jeopardized  by  unanswered  hosuie 
p:  ;  ;  .uida  aimed  at  wresLiiig  control  of 
the  i'ar.iuiia  Canal  from  the  United 
States.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  a  prime  Communist  objec- 
tive, wliich  ].s  apparently  agreeable  to 
ele^Aents  in  our  Department  of  State. 

The  failure  of  the  I>partment  in  this 
vital  policy  question  m.ii-ies  imperative 
that  the  House,  as  a  coordmatc  branch 
of  the  Congress,  act  along  the  lines  out- 
lined in  House  Resolution  516  to  re- 
affirm our  historic  and  tested  r>olicy  of 
exclusive  control  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Without  such  policy  the  canal  could 
never  have  been  built  and  could  not  now 
be  successfully  maintained,  operated, 
sanitated,  and  protected. 

In  this  general  connection.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  Department  of 
State  intends  to  interfere  with  an  estab- 
lished policy  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  this  Department  to  make 
clear  whether  such  is  or  is  not  its  in- 
tent. Its  silence  certainly  encourages, 
in  the  greatest  degree,  the  radical 
Panamanian  poUcies  on  this  subject. 

As  to  House  Resolution  517  clarifying 
Canal  Zone  sovereignty  questions  and 
prohibiting  the  formal  display  of  the 
Panama  flag  over  the  zone.  Assistant 
Secretary  Macomber  commented  as  fol- 
lows, particularly  with  respect  to  the 
"resolving"  clauses: 

So  far  as  paragraph  (1)  thereof  lis  con- 
cerned. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  on 
Noveml>er  24.  1959.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Merchant  reaffirmed  and  made  it  clear  that 
the  United  Staies  recognizes  that  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  has  titular  sovereignty 
with  respect  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

So  far  as  paragraph  (2)  is  coDcerned.  It 
may  be  commented  that  the  matter  of  the 
po.ssesslon  and  exercise  of  sovereign  rights, 
power,  and  authority  within  the  zone  men- 
tioned In  article  11  of  the  1»03  convention 
between  the  two  countries  Is  controlled  by 
article  in  of  the  same  convention. 

S3  far  as  pru-agraph  (3)  is  concerned,  the 
Department  knows  of  no  law,  treaty,  or  in- 
ternational usage  that  would  be  violated  by 
the  United  States  formal  display  In  the 
Canal  Zone  of  the  Panamanian  flag. 

On  behalf  of  the  executive  branch,  the 
Department  of  State  feels  the  necessity  of 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
the  f.ict  that  House  Resolution  617  bears 
very  directly,  and  potentially  injuriously, 
upon  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  this  De- 
pai  tment  that  the  resolution  not  l>e  adopted. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  closely 
at  the  contents  of  these  two  letters.  In 
the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  Isthmian 
poMcy  questions,  th-^y  are  truly  shock- 
ing. They  have  little  cr  no  validity  ex- 
cept as  a  rationalization  of  the  belief  on 
the  part  of  their  authors  that  the  day 
of  the  United  States  as  an  independent 
power  murt  end  and  that  the  struggle 
to  maintain  the  principle  that  govern- 
ments derive  their  powers  from  the  con- 
sent to  the  governed  must  give  way  to 
autocratic  dictatorship  as  the  sole  rule 
for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  adapt  to 
modern  conditions. 

More  specifically,  from  these  two  let- 
ters it  is  obvious  that  the  Department 
of  St.at,e  ri  xf  'Jie  following. 
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P:rst.  Ignores  the  grimly  trrave  con- 
ditions in  the  Caribbean,  which  has  br^- 
come  a  fourth  subversive  front  with  the 
Panama  Canal  as  the  key  target. 

Second.  Intimates  that  undisclosed 
appropriate  authorities  of  our  Govern- 
ment have  in  mind  a  chan=:ie  m  the 
treaty  structure  between  the  United 
Sta't.s  and  Panama  with  reference  to 
the  Canal  Zone,  under  an  ill-conceived 
policy  of  appeasement  and  surrenders. 
Third.  States  that  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Merchant  reaffirmed  and  made 
it  clear  that  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes that  the  Republic  of  Panama  has 
titular  sovereignty  with  respect  to  the 
Canal  Zone,  but  fails  to  define  the 
word  titular  in  its  true  sense  of 
reversionary 

Fourth.  Falls  into  the  trap  of  political 
confusion  over  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction: by  undiscriminating  use  of  the 
terms  possession"  and  "exercise"  of 
sovereign  rights,  power,  and  authority 
over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Fifth.  Supports  the  formal  display  in 
visible  evidence  of  Panamanian  titular 
sovereit^nty  over  the  zone,  despite  the 
prohibition  by  1960  statute  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  the  flag  of  Panama 
in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  oft-expressed 
opinion  of  Panamanian  leaders  that  such 
display  will  mean  full  sovereignty  by 
Panama  with  all  its  attributes. 

Sixth.  Expresses  the  opinion  that  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  declare 
itself  with  respect  to  the  sovereignty  and 
flag  questions  would  bear  directly,  and 
potentially  injuriously,  upon  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama  a  view  that  con- 
tradicts the  legal  effect  of  the  treaty  and 
which,  in  the  light  of  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  United  States  for 
the  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation, 
and  protection  of  the  canal,  makes  it  in- 
advisable to  allow  any  controversies  over 
the  rights  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
under  the  1903  treaty. 

Seventh  Recommends  that  House 
Resolutions  516  and  517.  which  are  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  the  sense  and 
Judgment  of  this  body,  not  to  be 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

How  are  these  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
be  interpreted?  Prom  the  record  of 
United  States-Panama  relations  since 
1953.  they  can  only  mean  that  influential 
elements  in  our  Department  of  State  in 
their  announced  efforts  to  appease,  are 
determined  to  bring  about  further  sur- 
renders at  Panama  and  to  authorize  the 
formal  di-splay  of  the  Panama  flag  over 
the  Canal  Zone  as  an  evidence  of 
Panamanian  sovereigrrfy.  This  could 
only  lead  to  unending  controversies  in- 
herent in  dual  sovereignty. 

As  one  who  has  been  in  close  touch 
with  the  Isthmian  situation  over  a  period 
of  years,  I  think  that  I  voice  that  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  their  Congress  that  such 
ignominious  surrendei-s  to  political 
black.mail  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  growing 
numbers  of  thoughtful  people  in  the 
United  States,  Panama,  and  other  coun- 
tries, have  become  alarmed  by  our  sus- 
tained  failures  at  Panama.     They  are 


now  asking  What  are  the  inJiitrations 
and  influences  in  the  Department  of 
State,  which  ignoring  treaty,  statute,  in- 
ternational usage,  and  the  imperative 
need  for  preserving  stabUity  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  seem  set  on  creating  precedents 
that  could  only  lead  to  disaster  and  even- 
tual loss  of  the  Panama  Canal?  More- 
over, Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  a  growing 
need  for  the  Congress  to  identify  these 
influences  and  the  individuals  who  im- 
plement them. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  add  that 
after  return  of  Under  Secretary  Mer- 
chant from  his  November  1959  visit  in 
Panama,  the  President,  apparently  fed 
inadequate  information,  did  make  some 
unfortunate  statements  along  the  lines 
indicated  by  Mr.  Merchant,  Later,  how- 
ever, after  the  President  received  more 
reliable  reports,  he  seemed  to  return  to 
our  historic  and  tested  Isthmian  policies, 
and  even  urged  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  Brazil  during  his 
trip  to  South  America. 

Now  the  President  faces  the  situation 
where  lower  echelon  bureaucrats  in  the 
Department  of  State  are  undermining 
his  proposal  for  renewed  application  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Such  administra- 
tive sabotage,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  nothing 
new  to  experienced  observers  of  Gov- 
ernment operations  but  rather  common- 
place. 

The  condition  clearly  calls  for  a  house- 
cleaning  of  stich  elements  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  their  replacement 
with  officials  more  conscious  of  their 
oath  of  office,  which  binds  them  to  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic,  as  well  as  the  just  and  in- 
dispensable rights  and  authority  of  the 
Nation. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  stupidity  of 
allowing  the  formal  display  of  the  Pana- 
ma flag  over  the  Canal  Zone,  let  us  as- 
sume that  it  is  hoisted  and  that  later 
Panama  merges  her  sovereignty  or  inde- 
pendence in  another  government,  union, 
or  confederation.  What  flag  would  then 
fly? 

Such  a  situation  was  clearly  foreseen 
by  the  framers  of  the  1903  treaty,  which 
specifically  provided  that  in  event  of 
change  of  Panamanian  sovereignty  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  shall  not 
be  in  any  respect  lessened  or  impaired. 
Why  is  it,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  our  oflQcials 
of '  today  are  not  equally  far  visioned? 
Corroborative  evidence  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  shows  conclusively  that  we 
cannot  expect  proper  leadership  from 
our  Department  of  State  on  Isthmian 
policy  questions.  The  time  for  action  is 
long  overdue.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
Congress,  should  take  the  initiative  with- 
out further  delay  and  pass  the  House 
resolutions  setting  forth  its  view  on  these 
vital  political  policy  matters. 

Finally,  let  me  say.  that  while  the  De- 
partment of  State,  for  reasons  that  can- 
not be  understood,  takes  the  position 
that  formal  display  of  Ihe  Panama  flag 
in  the  Canal  Zone  would  mean  no  di- 
minution of  United  States  sovereignty 
over  the  Zone,  the  whole  Panamanian 
movement  for  such  display  is  based  on 
the  contention  that  the  full  sovereignty 


of  Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone  would 
be  so  recognized  by  the  United  States 
and  that  the  final  Panamanian  objec- 
tive of  nationalization  of  the  Panama 
Canal  would  thereby  be  advanced.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  significant  that  the 
Department  of  State  has  never  obtained 
and,  in  fact,  can  never  obtain,  an  oflBcial 
statement  from  the  Panama  Govern- 
ment that  such  foi-mal  display  of  the 
Panamanian  fiag  over  the  Zone  would 
mean  no  more  than  a  theoretical  titular, 
or  reversionary  interest  of  Panama  in 
the  Canal  Zone  territory. 

What  is  back  of  these  situations?  Is 
it  cowardice  on  the  part  of  our  officials 
or  the  treasonable  influence  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy  on  the 
formulation  of  our  Isthmian  policies? 

In  order  that  the  texts  of  the  three  in- 
dicated House  resolutions  may  be  readily 
available,  they  are  quoted: 

House  Resolution  515 
Whereaa  the  subversive  forces  known  as 
International  communism,  operating  secretly 
and  openly,  directly  and  Indirectly,  threaten 
the  sovereignty  and  political  Independence 
of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere  nations;  and 
Whereas  the  American  continents,  by  the 
free  and  Independent  poeltlon  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  colonization  or  domination  by  any 
power;  and 

Whereas  the  Intervention  off  International 
communism,  directly  or  Indirectly,  or  how- 
ever disguised.  In  any  American  State,  con- 
fllcta  with  the  established  policy  of  the 
American  Republics  for  the  protection  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  peoples  of  such  states 
and  the  political  Independence  of  their  gov- 
ernments; and 

Whereas,  such  a  situation  extended  to  any 
portions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
whole  of  It,  including  the  United  States: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
(1)  That  any  such  subversive  domination 
or  threat  of  It  violates  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  of  collective  security 
as  set  forth  In  the  acta  and  resolutions  here- 
tofore adopted  by  the  American  Republics; 
and 

(2)  That  In  any  such  situation  any  one 
or  more  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance may.  In  the  exercise  of  Individual 
or  collective  self-defense,  and  In  accordance 
with  the  declarations  and  principles  of  at)ove 
states,  take  steps  to  forestall  or  combat  In- 
tervention, domination,  control,  and  coloni- 
zation In  whatever  form,  by  the  subversive 
forces  known  as  International  communism 
and  Its  agencies  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


House  Rxbolution  516 

Whereas  there  Is  now  being  strongly  urged 
In  certain  quarters  of  the  world  the  sur- 
render, by  the  United  States,  without  reim- 
bursement, of  the  Panama  Canal,  to  the 
United  Nations  or  to  some  other  interna- 
tional organization  for  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  canal;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  at  the  ex- 
f>ense  of  Its  taxpayers  and  tinder,  and  fully 
relying  on.  treaty  agreements,  constructed 
the  canal,  and  since  Its  completion,  at  large 
expenditure,  has  maintained  and  operated  It 
and  provided  for  Its  protection  and  defense; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  following  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  has  since  main- 
tained, operated  and  protected  it  In  strict 
conformity  with  treaty  requirements  and 
agreements,  and  has  thus  made  It  free,  with- 
out restriction  or  qualification,  for  the 
shipping  of  the  entire  world;  and.  In  con- 
sequence of  which,  with  respect  to  the  canal 
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and  Canal  Zone,  every  Just  and  equitable 
consideration  favors  the  conuuuanoe  oi  the 
United  States  In  the  exercise  of  all  t.he  rlphis 
and  authority  by  treaty  provided,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  by  treaty  innposed 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Hou.se  of  Representatlvps. 
That  (1)  It  is  the  sense  and  Judgment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  United 
States  should  not.  In  any  wise,  svirreuder  to 
any  other  government  or  authority  Its  juris- 
diction over,  and  control  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  its  ownership,  control,  management, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  protection  of 
Uie  Panama  Canal,  In  accordance  with  exist- 
ing treaty  provisions,  and  that  (2)  it  Is  to 
the  best  interests— not  only  of  tiie  United 
States,  but.  as  well,  of  all  nations  and  peo- 
ples— that  all  the  powers,  duties,  authority, 
and  obugauons  of  the  United  States  in  the 
prenxises  be  continued  In  accordance  with 
existing  treaty  provisions. 

Housi  RxsoLcmoM  617 

Whereas,  the  United  Slates,  under  the 
Hay-Bunau-VarlUa  Treaty  of  1903  with 
Panama,  acq  ilred  complete  and  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  In  perpetu- 
ity for  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Its  perpetual  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation,  and  protection,   and 

Whereas  all  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone  ceased  on 
exchange  of  raUflcatlons  of  the  1903  Ueatj 
on  February  25.  1904.   and 

Whereas,  since  the  time  the  Unltf-d  States 
has  continuously  exercised  exchislve  sov- 
ereignty ar,d  control  over  the  Canal  Zone 
ard  Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  where  responsibility  is  imposed, 
there  must  be  given  for  its  effectuation  ade- 
quate authority  and  with  re8p>ect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  the  treaty  of  1903  bo  pro- 
vided,   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  fully  and 
effectively  discharged  all  ite  treaty  obllfa- 
tlons  with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  only  legitimate  interest  that  Panama 
can  have  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Canal 
Z<ine  is  one  of  reversionary  character  that 
can  never  t>ecome  operative  unless  the  United 
SU'ites  should  abandon  the  canal  enterprise; 
and 

•  Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
since  President  Hayes'  meffagc  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  8.  18B0,  has  been  for  an 
Interoceanlc  canal  "under  American  control." 
that  is  to  say,  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States;   and 

Whereas  the  grant  by  Panama  to  the 
United  States  of  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  for  the  aforesaid  purposes 
was  an  absolute  indispensable  condition 
precedent  to  the  great  tafk  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  in  the  construction  and 
perpetual  maintenance,  the  operation,  sani- 
tation, and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  world:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  o/  Representatives, 
(1)  That  the  United  States,  under  treaty 
provisions,  constitutionally  acquired,  and 
holds,  in  perpetuity,  exclusive  sovereignty 
and  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Its  per- 
petual maintenance,  operation,  sanitation, 
and  protection,   and 

(2)  That  there  can  be  no  just  claim  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the  exercL<*  of 
any  sovereignty  of  whatever  charnrter  over 
the  Canal  Zone  so  long  as  the  United  States 
discharges  ItF  duties  and  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  the  Canal;  and 

(3)  That  the  formal  display  of  any  ofBclal 
flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  other  than  that  of 
the  United  States  is  violative  of  law,  treaty. 
International  usapp  and  the  h!.«t-<jric  raiial 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  as  fully  upheld 
hy  its  highest  courts  and  administrative  offi- 
cials; and  would  lead  to  confusion  and  chfms 
in  the  administration  of  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise. 


In  ca.se  anyone  has  any  Unstring 
doubUs  Litx)ul  c  iiilro  .s  Cuba.  1  include 
a.s  part  of  m^y  remarks  just  a  few  news 
note.'-  on  one  page  of  the  P^enint,"  Star, 
Wai»h:nKU.)n.  DC.,  of  Wednesday,  June 
22, 1960. 

A1.SO,  as  a  further  extension  of  my  re- 
mark.^ today  I  include  a  column  b;.  Mr 
George  E  Sokolsky,  entitled  'Forf.^n 
Policy  Setbacks,"  which  appeared  m  the 
Washington  Post  on  Wednesday.  June 
22,  1960  as  well  as  a  column  by  Mr, 
James  Marlow,  entitled  "State  Depart- 
ment Showed  a  Lack  of  Attention  and 
Understanding."  which  appeared  m  the 
Plain  Speaker  of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  on 
Wednesday,  June  22,  1960: 

(  From  the  Evening  Star.  June  22,  1960] 

Castro  Loots  Cuba,  Ex-Publishek  Says 

Miami.  Fla..  June  22  -  A  former  Cuban 
pnt>llsher  said  yesterday  that  Pldel  Castro 
not  only  has  betrayed  the  Cuban  people 
into  communism  but  has  robbed  them  un- 
mercifully 

Writing  In  the  Miami  Herald,  Amadeo 
Barletta,  until  a  week  ago  publisher  of  El 
Mundo.  influential  Cuban  newspaper,  said: 
The  man  who  strikes  Christlike  poses, 
talks  of  honesty,  and  Is  one  of  the  biggest 
thieves  In  world  history,  Is  nevertheless  only 
a  pawn  in  the  hands  of  the  real  brain  of 
the  revolution,  the  Communist  Ernesto 
(Che)    Guevara. 

"Guevara,  occupying  the  Banco  NacionaJ 
and  directing  the  economy  of  Cuba,  has 
cJianneled  more  than  tl  billion  into  pro- 
CoDimunlst  avenues  in  the  year  and  a  half 
since    the   revolutionaries   took   over " 

Mr  Barletta  wrote  that  many  millions  have 
been  hidden  away  in  Switzerland  and  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  for  the  personal  use 
of  Guevara,  Fidel,  and  Raul  Cattro 

Mr.  Barletta  said  that  in  his  opinion 
democratic  couiitries  should  continue  to  rec- 
ognize the  Communist  occupation  forces  In 
Cuba  as  though  they  were  a  goverrunent. 

J<.maica  RAms  Cm-T 

Kingston,  Jamaica.  June  22 — Two  soldiers 
were  killed  and  two  were  wounded  yester- 
day during  a  military  raid  on  a  camp  oper- 
ated by  members  of  the  fanatical  Rastafarl 
cult.  Officials  say  the  group  is  subversive 
and  has  had  contacU  with  the  Castro  re- 
gime  in   Cuba 

Prime  Minister  Norman  Manley  said  the 
bearded  cultists  are  followers  of  Claudius 
Henry,  leader  of  a  Jamaican-to-Afrlca  move- 
ment, who  awaits  trial  on  treaaon  and  fel- 
ony  charges. 

Mr  Manley  said  the  heavily  ..,rniecl  cultists 
opened  fire  on  the  soldiers  when  they  en- 
tered the  camp  to  search  for  arms  and 
marijuana.  The  Rastafarlans  escaped  In  a 
truck  and  were  being  sought  in  the  Interior 
of  the   Island. 

Mr.  Manley  reported  In  a  bnwidc:tfit  the 
raiders  found  large  supplies  of  guns,  dyna- 
mite, and   k rives   at   the  camp 


Red  Embasst  Dv%  Si^iti 
Mexico  Crrr,  June  22. — The  Russian  .Em- 
bassador to  Mexico.  Vladimir  I.  Balkln,  said 
yesterday  the  Soviet  Union  will  open  an  em- 
bassy in  Cuba  before  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta 
S    Khnishrhev  makes  his  %-lsir   here 

Mr  Balkln  made  this  statement  before 
leaving  by  plane  for  Moscow.  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  agreed  weeks  ago  to  resume 
diplomatic  relations,  broken  during  the 
Cuban  regime  of  Fulgencio  Batista  but  the 
appointment  of  ambassadors  has  not  been 
announced. 


Cxn-Tuax    Gmoxtp    in    Cl-ba 
Havana.  June  22.— The  Georgia  ballet  from 
the  Soviet  Union  opened  a  series  of  appear- 
ances here  today. 


iFrom  the  Washington  Post,  June  22    li»60j 

These   Dats — Pcmuign    Polict    Setbacks 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 

Recently  our  country  has  encountered 
three  major  international  setbacks: 

1,  Cuba. 

2    The  Paris  summit  conference 

3.  President    Eisenhower's    visit    to   Japan 

The  State  Department  Is  the  agency  of  our 
Governmeui  responsible  for  formulating  for- 
eign policy,  for  evaluating  data  which  come 
to  It  from  many  sources:  for  knowing  in  ad- 
vance what  events  are  likely  to  transpire. 
The  most  Important  men  In  this  mech- 
anism are  the  deskmen,  usually  Junior  of- 
ficials who  are  specialists  in  particular  areas 
or  naatters  and  whose  reports  and  memo- 
randtims  eventually  reach  those  who  finalize 
policy  The  State  Department  Is  therefore 
the  responsible  body  that  must  answer  to 
Congress  and  to  the  American  i>eopIe  for 
whatever  errors,  misinterpretations.  Incom- 
petences led  to  the  disasters  associated  with 
the  events.  If  the  men  at  the  top  are  bad- 
ly Informed.  It  Is  the  deskmen  who  passed 
on  incorrect  data.  The  alibi  usually  Is  that 
a  man  used  his  best  Judgment.  If  his  Judg- 
ment Is  no  good,  he  should  not  hold  that 
Job. 

First,  the  Cuban  disaster  Our  Ambassador 
to  Cuba  at  the  time  that  Fidel  Castro  seized 
power  by  revolutionary  means  was  Earl  E. 
T.  Smith.  When  he  was  appointed  to  this 
office,  he  was  briefed  as  to  State  Depart- 
ment policy  by  officials  of  the  Department 
and  Herbert  L.  Matthews  of  the  New  York 
Times  who  has  had  the  reputation  of  favor- 
ing revolutionary  groups  In  Spain  and  In 
Latin  America.  Smith,  who  Is  a  knowledge- 
able person,  reported  back  to  the  State  De- 
partment on  the  communistic  characteris- 
tics of  the  Castro  movement  His  reports 
were  ignored  Smith  was  retired  because  he 
was  oppKDsed  to  the  extensive  support  given 
to  Castro  by  the  State  Department  which 
was  principally  responsible  for  putting  Cas- 
tro in  pc^er. 

Second,  prior  to  the  holding  of  the  Paris 
summit  conlerence.  L  and  others  wrote  that 
it  would  come  to  nothing.  Therefore,  It  Is 
not  hindsight  to  say  that  there  was  ample 
Information  avaUable  to  indicate  that  Khru- 
shchev would  have  to  find  a  way  out  of  that 
mpetl:  g.  In  fact  various  broadcasts  from 
Moscow  foretold  failure  Nobody  could  have 
foretold  that  Khrushchev  would  hsve  at- 
tacked Mr.  Eisenhower  with  such  brutality 
of  language  and  manner  but  there  was  ample 
evidence  In  Russian,  Red  Chinese,  and  other 
sateUlte  literature  to  Indicate  the  coinrse  of 
Russian  action.  In  charge  of  the  desks  in 
the  State  Department  dealing  with  the  sum- 
mit conference  and  the  President's  trip  to 
Russia  were  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Jr.,  Director 
of  Intelligence  and  Repearrh:  T  Achilles 
Polysoides.  Director  of  Current  Inte. licence 
Indications.  Charles  E  Bohlen  was  Adviser 
on  Russian  AlTalrs;  Edwin  M  J  Kretzmann, 
Deputv  Aef^if^X^-.A  Serreta.'-y  for  Dome'-tlc  Af- 
fairs. 

TTilrd,  the  Ei.^er.hower  visit  to  Japan  I 
do  not  know  Fn^iigh  about  the  current 
handling  of  the  data  from  Red  China  and 
Japan  in  the  State  E>eparUnent  Years  ago. 
the  Par  Eastern  Division  In  the  State  De- 
partment was  one  of  the  most  competenUy 
organized  and  staffed 

It  Is  Inrposslble  to  believe  ti.at  so  great  a 
storm  could  have  been  brewed  m  the  Far 
East  without  some  advance  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Deoartment  What  w:is 
dohe  about  It'  What  coun term eafu res  were 
trkT/^ 

These  queFtlonF  need  V  be  answered  be- 
cause faith  in  the  efficiency  and  knowledee 
of  the  State  Department  Is  again  disappear- 
ing In  this  country. 
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IFrom    the    Hazleton    (Pa.)    Plain    Speaker, 

June  22.  1&601 
StaTs  Departmen-t  Fh-'-'.-ed  a  Lack  of  Atten- 

T:      N     \N:      ■     >  '   rP.STANDING 

(By  James  Marlow) 
Washington. — The  picture  of  the  State 
Department  which  emerges  from  senatorial 
quizzing  on  the  U-2  spy  plane  and  the  Tokyo 
riots  Is  more  than  just  the  poor  Judgment 
now  admitted. 

Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter  and 
his  Department  showed  a  lack  of  attention 
to  Tltal  details  and  a  failure  to  understand 
both  human  reactions  and  Communist  tac- 
tics. 

When  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  sent 
the  U-2  on  Its  mission  over  Russia — Just  2 
weeks  before  the  summit  conference — It  WEis 
taking  a  chance,  since  the  plane  might  be 
downed  and  American  spying  exposed. 

The  result  could  have  been  guessed  In 
human  terms.  Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev, 
who  had  been  preaching  good  will  toward 
President  Eisenhower  and  the  United  States, 
would  be  outraged.     And  no  wonder. 

Such  an  incident  would  make  him  look 
like  a  sap  before  the  whole  Communist  world. 
While  he  had  been  pumping  up  hope  for  the 
summit  meeting,  the  United  States  was  vio- 
lating  Soviet   territory. 

This  goes  far  to  explain  his  violent  reaction 
when  the  plane  was  downed  and  the  pilot 
captured.  He  vrrecked  the  summit,  called 
off  Elsenhower's  trip  to  Russia,  and  began 
a  campaign  of  ridicule  against  him. 

It  might  have  been  expected  of  the  State 
Department — with  the  summit  meeting  so 
close — that  It  would  have  been  on  top  of 
e-.ery  detail  Involving  Russian  relations. 

But  Herter  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunittee  that  neither  he  nor  Elsen- 
hower knew  speclflcally  of  the  disastrous 
spy  flight  although  they  had  approved  the 
spy  program  in  general. 

Elsenhower  was  to  have  gone  on  to  Japan 
after  his  tour  of  Russia.  There  was  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  even  If  he  had  a 
Riisslan  triumph,  he  might  have  met  with 
violence  and  riots  in  Tokyo. 

Communl.sts.  laborltes.  neutralists,  and 
even  some  conservatives  were  opposed  to  the 
new  Americjin-Japanese  Defense  Treaty. 
There  had  been  mounting  demonstrations 
against  it  for  more  than  a  year. 

This  alone — since  Elsenhower's  safety 
might  be  endangered  and  American  prestige 
damaged — would  have  been  reason  enough  to 
call  off  his  Tokyo  trip  once  Khrushchev  had 
canceled  his  Russian  visit.  It  would  have 
been  based  on  the  Idea  of  taking  no  unneces- 
sary chances. 

When  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Ntxon 
made  his  Latin  American  trip  In  the  early 
part  of  1958 — and  ran  Into  anti-American 
riots — Khrushchev  had  Just  become  Premier. 
He  had  not  yet  entered  his  love-Amerlca 
phase. 

The  Communists  were  blamed  In  big  part 
for  the  anti-American  riots  against  NrxoN. 
That's  understandable.  The  Communist 
world  then  was  trying  to  embarrass  the 
l':: i-'Cl  States  every  way  it  could. 

By  :ae  time  Eisenhower  made  his  Latin 
American  trip  this  year.  Khrushchev  had 
visited  him  here,  the  summit  meeting  was 
Just  a  few  weeks  away,  and  Khrushchev  was 
soft-pedaling  antl-Amerlcanlsm. 

It  is  probably  more  than  accident  that 
Elsenhower,  unlike  Nixon,  ran  Into  almost 
no  antl-Amerlcanlsm  from  Latin  American 
Communists.  Moscow,  because  of  the  mood 
prevailing  at  the  time,  probably  told  them 
to  go  easy  on  Elsenhower 

So.  If  the  summit  were  not  a  bust  and 
Elsenhower  made  a  triumphal  tour  of  Russia, 
It  could  have  been  expected  Moscow  would 
tell  Communists  everywhere  to  plp>e  down 
when  ELsenhower  arrived.  Including  Tokyo. 


That  was  about  the  only  reason  the  State 
Department  should  have  had  for  thinking 
Elsenhower  might  not  run  Into  trouble  In 
Japan.  But  that  reason  went  out  the  win- 
dow once  Khrushchev  turned  on  Elsenhower. 

Instead,  the  State  Department  could  have 
realized  the  yearlong  history  of  Tokyo  riots 
was  a  signal  to  expect  more  of  the  same 
when  Elsenhower  arrived,  particularly  since 
now  Moscow  could  be  expected  to  stir  up  the 
Japanese  Communists  against  him. 

All  these  obvious  things  apparently  failed 
to  penetrate  the  State  Department  thinking. 

Herter  told  Senators  Tuesday  his  Depart- 
ment didn't  expect  the  Tokyo  riots  to  be  so 
long  drawn  out  or  so  huge. 

"So  our  Judgment  was  poor?"  asked  Sena- 
tor  Ltndon   B    Johnson,    Texas   Democrat. 

Herter  replied;    "Yes.  we  misjudged  that." 


THE  NEED  FOR  MAKING  A  SWEEP- 
ING    NEW     APPRAISAL     OP     OUR 
NATIONAL      STRATEGY      BRINGS 
AMERICAN        SEAPOWER        ONCE 
AGAIN    TO   THE   FRONT 
Mr.  FLYNT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   [Mr.  SxR.fTTONJ   may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  may  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON  Mr.  Speaker,  short- 
ly after  the  shooting  down  of  the  U-2 
I  took  the  floor  of  this  House  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  demands  which 
followed  on  that  event  that  America  get 
out  of  its  oversea  bases  were  likely  to 
force  a  thorough-going  reappraisal  of 
our  whole  military  strategy,  and  were 
inevitably  going  to  increase  the  emphasis 
in  future  years  on  seapower  and  naval 
weapons,  as  the  most  reliable  source  of 
the  military  defenses  we  need  against 
communism.  I  pointed  out  that  if  we 
were  to  be  deprived  of  our  oversea  bases, 
then  our  mobile  sea-going  bases  would 
become  absolutely  essential  to  us — not 
only  Polaris  submarines,  with  their  tre- 
mendous nuclear  retaliatory  power,  but 
also  aircraft  carriers  with  their  ability 
to  project  American  military  power 
quickly  into  any  trouble  area,  big  or 
small,  without  the  need  to  maintain  a 
single  shore  base  on  foreign  soil. 

Today  one  of  the  Nation's  great  think- 
ers. Columnist  Walter  Lippmann,  who. 
incidentally,  once  served  for  a  year  as 
a  secretary  to  a  former  mayor  and  Con- 
gressman from  my  city  of  Schenectady, 
the  late  Honorable  George  R.  Lunn.  has 
touched  on  this  same  subject  with  an 
incisiveness  and  eloqiience  that  I.  of 
course,  could  never  hope  to  emulate.  I 
believe  Mr.  Lippmann's  column  should  be 
carefully  read  and  pondered  by  all  of  us 
who  have  a  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  our  Nation. 
America  has  built  up  her  command  of 
the  seas  over  many  years.  It  is  one 
brand  of  defensive  strategy  where  we 
cannot  be  bested  by  any  Communist 
power.  In  the  critical  days  that  seem 
destined  to  lie  ahead.  I  believe  we  must 
recognize  the  increased  importance  of 
our  command  of  the  seas  and  our  naval 
forces      The  alternative  to  the  "periph- 


eral strategy"  that  Mr.  Lippmann  seeks 
is  already  here  at  hand  in  our  Navy. 
Let  us  be  certain  to  do  nothing  to  weaken 
this  great  military  force  at  the  very  time 
we  need  it  most  for  our  defense. 

The  article,  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  today,  follows: 

The  Coming  Reappraisal 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
In  the  short  time  remaining  to  him  there 
Is  still  one  great  work  which  the  President 
Is  uniquely  qualified  to  do.  This  is  to 
promote  and  preside  over  the  unavoidable 
reappraisal,  which  must  in  many  ways — to 
use  the  words  of  John  Foster  Dulles — be  ag- 
onizing. The  uprising  in  Tokyo,  which  went 
far  t>eyond  mere  rioting,  and  the  highly 
significant  demonstration  In  Okinawa,  are 
unmistakable  signs  that  we  must  reappraise 
one  of  the  main  conceptions  which  has 
shaped  our  strategy.  This  is  the  theory  that 
In  order  to  contain  the  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  of  Red  China  the  United  States 
must  establish  forward  bases  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Communist  orbit. 

The  strategical  policy  of  encircling  com- 
munism with  military  bases  on  the  periph- 
ery was  conceived  Immediately  after  the 
Second  World  War,  in  the  Ute  1940'8,  when 
the  United  States  still  had  a  monopoly  of 
the  atom  bomb  and  was  not  only  invulner- 
able Itself  but  Irresistible  on  the  offensive. 
In  1949  the  Soviet  Union  broke  the  monop- 
oly, and  in  the  years  that  followed  acquired 
a  nuclear  stockpile  and  the  airplanes  and 
missiles  to  carry  nuclear  bombs.  Then  the 
strategical  p>ollcy  of  peripheral  containment 
was  bound  to  become  Increasingly  unwork- 
able. This  meant  that  the  time  had  come 
for  a  reappraisal  of  the  strategical  policy 
which  rested  on  our  lost  monopoly. 

The  reappraisal  was  not  made  and  accord- 
ingly, the  State  Department  and  the  Penta- 
gon addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of 
persuading  and  cajoling  the  peripheral  coun- 
tries to  eschew  neutralism  In  the  cold  war. 
to  line  up  with  us  and  against  Russia  and 
China,  and  to  grant  us  military  bases.  A 
few  countries,  notably  India,  refused  to  par- 
ticipate. But  all  around  the  rim  of  Asia, 
encircling  the  Russian  and  the  Chinese 
heartland,  we  made  alliances  and  estab- 
lished bases. 

To  our  surprise  we  found  that  as  we  estab- 
lished ourselves  on  this  dangerous  periph- 
ery, we  became  Increasingly  unpopular,  and 
the  more  arms  and  money  and  personnel  we 
pumped  In.  the  more  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  intellectuals  to  whom  they  lis- 
tened became  neutralist  and  anti-American 
and  fellow-traveling. 

It  was  stupid  of  us  to  be  surprised,  and 
very  stupid  to  allow  ourselves  to  think  that 
these  ungrateful  people  would  be  loving  and 
loyal  If  It  were  not  for  the  Communist  agi- 
tators from  Moscow  and  Peking.  We  refused 
to  look  at  the  stark  and  dominating  fact 
that  once  the  Soviet  Union  had  become  a  nu- 
clear power,  the  peripheral  countries  were 
defenseless.  They  could  not  be  defended  by 
"massive  retaliation"  because  neither  our 
European  allies  In  NATO  nor  Canada  and 
ourselves  in  North  America  were  In  a  p>osi- 
tlon  to  defend  them  against  Soviet  counter- 
retaliation. 

We  may  not  like  to  say  It  out  loud,  or  even 
to  see  It  at  all.  but  there  Is  a  profound  weak- 
ness In  a  strategical  policy  which  rests  on 
bases  that  are  Indefensible.  However  much 
we  may  choose  to  Ignore  this  brutal  fact,  the 
people  of  Japan  are  very  much  aware  of  it. 
So  are  the  people  of  Okinawa,  who  could  be 
knocked  out  with  one  hydrogen  bomb.  A 
policy  which  puts  allies  In  such  a  position 
has  to  be  reappraised.  For  bases  are  no 
good  in  a  country  which  is  terrified  and  in 
rebellion  because  of  the  danger  they  create. 
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Does  a  reappraisal  cf  the  ob.«;o;»-*e  f-i.Tito- 
glcal  policy  mean  a  retreat  beforp  the  ex- 
pansion of  communism.  »'. A  '.'.m-.d  v.v.-ier.x 
of  our  allies,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can military  powe.'  a?  k  deterrent  '.-^rcp  in- 
side Russia  and  China?  The  answer  is  that 
it  need  not  mean  any  of  these  things,  and 
It  should  not  mean  them  if  the  reappraisal 
la  penetrating  and  thnroueh.  if  the  action 
that  follows  l«  bold  and  is  wise 

Let  us  leave  aside  Europe  where  the  sit- 
uation is  radlcallv  different  because  of  the 
political  and  economic  maturity  and  the 
inherent  strength  of  the  old  nations.  In 
Asia,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Communist 
giants,  the  normal  and  natural  policy  of  a 
non-Communist  country  Is  to  be  unallned 
in  the  cold  war.  As  long  as  there  exists  a 
balance  of  p)ower  among  the  giants,  this  is 
the  best  defense  of  the  small  and  the  weak 
against  conquest   and  asainst  Intimidation. 

Neutralism,  with  American  approval,  makes 
also  for  good  will  and  Influence.  India  and 
Burma,  and  I  think  Egypt  also,  show  that  if 
we  do  not  try  to  force  these  countries  to 
become  our  military  satellites  they  will  wel- 
come our  help  and  advice  In  their  Internal 
development  and  their  resistance  to  com- 
munism. 

Parallel  with  the  evolution  of  our  policy 
away  from  peripheral  military  containment, 
it  is  the  task  of  the  Pentagon  to  find  sub- 
stitutes for  the  obsolete  and  essentially  in- 
defensible peripheral  bases  There  Is  no  real 
doubt  that  this  can  be  done,  and  according  to 
Mr.  LovUs  Kraar  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
who  has  been  at  Quantlco  for  the  recent 
meeting,  the  military  planners  are  working 
on  the  problem. 

Rome,  as  the  saying  goes,  was  not  built  in 
a  day,  and  our  outdated  Asian  strategy  will 
not  be  revised  In  a  day.  The  rebellion  In 
Asia  againi  t  our  peripheral  strategy  is  un- 
doubtedly Mounting  To  give  the  State  De- 
partment t_me  to  reappraise  and  revise  and 
readjust  its  relations,  and  to  give  the  Penta- 
gon time  to  implement  a  new  strategy,  the 
most  effective  thing  to  do  would  be  for  the 
President  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
reappraising  This  alone  offers  some  hope  of 
reducing  the  virulence  of  the  rebellion,  a 
virulence  which  has  its  roots  In  the  terror 
of  being  the  victim  of  a  more  horrible 
Hiroshima. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  President  is 
uniquely  able  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  make 
the  reappraisal  and  revision  his  valedictory 
service  to  the  Nation.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
magnanimity  and  statesmanship,  and  It 
would  lift  the  task  of  reappraisal  above  the 
election  campaign. 

The  alternative  is  a  dreary  one — to  pre- 
tend with  Mr  Hagerty  that  nothing  has  col- 
lapsed, to  go  along  with  Senator  Dirksxn 
and  his  nasty  Innuendoes  For  if  the  Presi- 
dent stands  pat.  and  pretends  that  all  would 
be  well  but  for  Mr.  EQirushchev's  bad  man- 
ners and  the  agitators  in  Tokyo,  he  will  be 
Inviting  new  troubles  as  the  American  posi- 
tion in  the  Far  'EabX.  crumbles. 


LEAVE  OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr  Anderson  of  Montana,  for  jse- 
riod  June  24  to  July  9,  I960,  on  account 
of  attendance  at  Army  Reserve  field 
training  under  military  orders. 

Mr.  MuMM.A  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Dague).  on  account  of  urgent  personal 
business. 


t:vp  p.-()L-rarr.  and  any  special  orders  here- 
t^jfuie  e:u«'red.  wa.s  granted  to 

Mr  Rivers  of  South  Carohna.  for  1 
hour,  on  Saturday  next 

Mr  STFATTtiN.  for  1  h.our.  on  Wednes- 
day next 

M.--     Bray     (at    th.e    request     of     Mr 
Cii.vMBERLAiN) ,      for      15      m:nutes,      on 
June  30. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flynt'.  for  20  minutes,  on 
tomorrow. 


EXTEN.-ilON   OF   REMARK.S 

By  unanimous  con.seni,  permi.ssion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Farbstein. 

Mr  Rabaut  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  Harris,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chamberl.ain, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following: ) 

Mr.  Pillion  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  Gubser. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Plynt  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing: ) 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  RtrTHERFORD. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S  2388.  An  act  relating  to  the  sepcu-atlon 
and  retirement  of  John  R.  Barker;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  3319.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  release  the 
recapture  provisions  contained  In  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  to  the  city 
of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  iat  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


SPECIAL  ORDEJIS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.'^ent.  perm:.s.sion  "W) 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisia- 


ENROLLED  bills  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Ml .  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  report^-d  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  res<:'lution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles. 
which  were  thereupon  slpned  by  the 
Speaker : 

H.R  4964.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Betty  L.  Ponk; 

H.R.  6081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Emery  C.  Jones: 

H.R  6479.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  village  of  Highland 
Falls.  N.Y.; 

H.R.  8241.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provl- 
slor^s  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  re- 
lating to  the  reemployment  of  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress; 

HR  9443  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.-s. 
Eta  el  B    Mi^rgan:  and 

H  J  Res  688.  Joint  resolution  for  the  relief 
of  certain  alien*. 


SENATE  L'NIiOLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPE.AKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles ; 

S  1765.  An  act  to  authorize  ar.d  d.re  t  the 
Treasury  to  cau:=e  the  vessel  £dt:';  Q  ,  owned 
by  James  O  Qulnn.  of  Sunset  Maine,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
with    limited    cotistwlse    privileges:    and 

S  3019.  An  act  to  provide  for  certain 
pilotage  requirements  In  the  navigation  of 
U.8.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accorduigly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m  i ,  under 
its  previous  p:-der.  the  House  adiourned 
until  tomorrow,  Friday  June  24  1960. 
at  11  o'clock  a  m 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  a,'^  fol- 
lows : 

2291.  A  letter  from  the  (Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  selected  motor  ve- 
hicle activities  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, October  1959;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2292.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  our  report  of  operations  for  the 
calendar  year  1959,  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  In.surance  Act;  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2293.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  relating  to 
real  property  exempt  from  taxation  In^the 
District  of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
846,  77th  (Congresf;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2294.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  tiie 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  trar.Bmlttlng  copies  of  reports, 
which  are  under  oath,  showing  the  purposes 
for  which  the  exempt  property  has  been  used 
during  the  calendar  year  1958,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  846  77th  Congress;  to  the  C  im- 
mlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2295  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  records  proposed  for  di8]x>sal  un- 
der the  law;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

2296.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
withdrawal  of  certain  public  lands  40  miles 
east  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  for  use  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  as  a  Nike  range"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  13ILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  pnr.ting  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  a.'^  follows : 

Mrs  GRANAHAN:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Part  2  Supplemen- 
tal  views  on  US..   12595.     A   bill   to   clarify 


m 
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:he  law  with  respect  to  :r  asportation  of 
dirn-.a...  i:.-J  f  t  other  purposes;  without 
amendmen:  Rppt  No  1929^  Referred  to 
the   C'  mrv.wie'^     ■'  th^'  Wh  >>   House  on  the 

M;  ;i  br:;;s:  Committee  on  Interstate 
aiia  F  .re.gii  C^;nmerce.  H.R.  11545.  A  biU 
to  amend  the  act  of  October  31.  1949.  with 
respect  to  payments  to  Bernalillo  County, 
N  Max..  for  furnishing  hospital  care  for 
certain  Indians;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  1955).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
t;.r-  W:.  !le  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
M-  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
ArTairs.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  170.  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  participation  In 
an  international  convention  of  representa- 
tive citizens  from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
nations  to  examine  how  greater  political 
and  economic  cooperation  among  their 
peoples  may  be  promoted,  to  provide  for  the 
app>ointment  of  U.S.  delegates  to  such  con- 
venuon,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1957).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H.R  8732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  Incorpo- 
rate therein  provisions  for  the  payment  of 
annuities  to  widows  and  certain  dependents 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1958). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  VINSON-  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
1  t>p  Rf-p  r-  pursuant  to  section  4,  Public 
La-.v  36  ^1  Tt-.*hoiit  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1959  R-ft>rr"ri  -.,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  H   ■■.  =  °     n  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  B  ^^;-H:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Mar;:  '^  ■.r.:1  Fisheries.  Report  on  a  long 
rai.j"  :  7  .zr.im  for  the  Panama  Canal;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1960).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R  11897.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
1073  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  the  Fu- 
gitive Felon  Act;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
196T         Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  M._MILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dls- 
t.-l  ■  fC  umbla  H.R.  11135.  A  bUl  to  aid 
i;.  ■.;.■■  JL-.elopment  of  a  unified  and  inte- 
gru;ea  sy.-:em  of  transportation  for  the  Na- 
L..^..^.  '  <:p.t.al  region;  to  create  a  temporary 
N.  :..::.::  c<ip.:al  Transportation  Agency;  to 
a;i-.^  riz*-  crea.tion  of  a  National  Capital 
Tra;..sp  jr'.a'.ion  Corporation;  to  authorize  ne- 
gotiation to  create  an  interrtatc  transporta- 
tion agency;  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
ainendment  iRept  No.  1962).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PROKOP:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Services.  HJl.  6743.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide r  If  f-pr^vn  survivors'  annuities  In  addl- 
t., .:..!..  I  u,es  ^nder  the  Civil  Service  Retlre- 
me:.:  .A  ■:  .:  Ma"  29.  1930;  with  amendment 
iRt'p'.  N  J  ;j"4,  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  tiiC  A  ;.jie  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the   Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  6709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mike  H. 
Kostelac;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1964). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  ^ArTioIe 
House 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10532.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Spagnoletti;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1965).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  KASEM:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  11128  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hans 
J.  V.  Tledemann  and  family;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1966).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  11327  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chauncey 
A_  Ahalt,  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1967). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  11354  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James  Del- 
bert  Hodges:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1963).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wliole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  11460.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edouard  E 
Perret;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1969). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  12398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erwln  P. 
Mllspaugh;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1970).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12471.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Capt  Lu- 
cien  B  Clark,  02051623,  MSC.  U.S.  Army; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1971).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Resolution  235.  Resolution  referring 
HR  6226,  a  blU  for  the  relief  of  Catalina 
Properties.  Inc.,  to  the  Court  of  Claims;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No  1972).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2744.  An  act  to  extend  the  term  of  design 
patent  No.  21,053,  dated  September  22,  1891, 
for  a  badge,  granted  to  0;orge  Brown  Ooode, 
and  assigned  to  the  National  Society,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1»73).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


IMPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
V.ATE    BILLo    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
conimittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Seriate  Concurrent  Resolution  108.  Con- 
current resolution  favoring  the  suspension 
of  deportation  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1956).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise. 

Mr  L.ANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  Jufi;)  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Janies  H. 
Presley,    with  amendment   (Rept.  No.  1963).. 


PUBLIC    BLLLb    AND    RESOLL'TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H  R.  12784  A  bill  to  Increase  the  salaries 
of  officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Pohce  force  and  the  Plre  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police, 
and  the  White  House  Police,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  12785.  A  bill  to  increase  the  relief  or 
retirement  compensation  of  certain  former 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force. 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  US  Park  Police  force,  the  White 
House  Police  force,  and  the  XJS.  Secret  Serv- 
ice; and  of  their  widows,  widowers,  and 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    HENDERSON: 

HJl.  12786.  A  bill  to  amend  section  205(C) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  denial  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  any  petition  for  nonquota  status 
or  pweference  with  respect  to  certain  aliens 
claiming  such  status  or  preference  by  reason 
of  marriage  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  to  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^ 


By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland 
HJl.  12787  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  grave 
of  Anna  Ella  Carroll  at  old  Trinity  Church. 
Cambridge.  ]4d.,  shall  be  a  national  shrine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

B\  M  }.'.  \CDONALD: 
H.R.  127««  A  bin  to  amiend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  certification  of  air  freight  forwarders; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H  R   12789.    A    bill   to    amend   the   Federal 
Avl.itlon   Act    of    1958   BO   as    to    clarify    the 
status  of   air  freight  forwarders  as   air  car- 
riers, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   PROKOP 
H  R  12790.  A    bin    to    provide    post    office 
boxes  without  charge  to  certain  patrons  of 
post  offices  without  delivery  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   ULLMAN : 
HR.  12791.  A  bill  to  modify  the  John  Day 
lock  and  dam  project,  Oregon,  to  authorize 
the    Secretary    of    the    Army    to    provide    for 
the  raising  of  the  level  of  a  portion  of  the 
city    of    Umatilla.    Oreg  ,    and    to    thereafter 
convey  the  Oiled  lands  to  the  municipality; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H  R  12792  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimburs- 
ing the  city  of  Arlington,  Oreg  .  for  the  loss 
of  taxes  on  certain  property  acquired  by 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
John  Day  Dam  project;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works 

Bv  Mr  WALTER: 
H  R   12793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit members  of  the  Communist  Party  from 
appearing    aa   counsel    before    executive    de- 
partments, congressional  committees,  or  cer- 
tain   courts   of    the    United    States;    to    the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr  BURLESON 
H  R,  12794    A    blU    to    provide    that    addi- 
tional information  shall  be  Included  In  cer- 
tain reports   relating   to   the   use   of   foreign 
currencies,   and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

HR  12795.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  addi- 
tional Information  shall  be  Included  in  cer- 
tain reports  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign 
ctirrency  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MOORE: 
H  R  12796  A  bill  to  amend  section  603  of 
tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that, 
at  the  election  of  the  beneflclary,  lump- 
sum payments  of  past  due  monthly  pay- 
ments may  be  considered  as  Income  for  the 
months  for  which  due;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  PFOST: 
H  R.  12797.  A  bill  to  prorlde  for  the  strik- 
ing   of    medals    in    commemoration    of    the 
100th    anniversary    of    the    founding   of    the 
State  of  Idaho  as  a  Territory;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Banking  and   Currency. 
By  Mr  CLEM  MILLER : 
HR.  12798.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance  of  certain  lands  which  are  a  part  of  > 
the  Fort  Baker  MlUtary  Reservation  In  Cali- 
fornia   to    the    State    of    California;    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   FEIGHAN: 
HJl.  12799.   A    bin    for   the   relief   of   Jozef 
Wypasek.    Krystyna    Wypasek.    and    Wladys- 
law  Wypasek;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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By  Mr  MAf.NT\SON 
H.R.  12800  A  bPu  Tor  the  relief  .  f  thf 
estates  of  I'll  >  :.i  V':"f  st.<-pi'.>T.  k:  >e,  huri 
Claudette  N  H  ..m-  and  '  t  the  relie!  of 
Kerrl  Marie  Bllne;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   MICHEL: 
HR.  12801    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  R. 
Marquez.    ULD.,    to    the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr    MOORE: 

HR.  12802.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Paul  W. 
Busbey:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 

HJl.  12803.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jo- 
sephine Abuan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spencer 
E.  Hewitt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITTON'S    FTr 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 
507.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
John  J.  Sandler,  National  Conference  State 
Legislative  Leaders,  Albany,  N.Y.,  expressing 
support  for  the  establishment  of  a  Center 
for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  be- 
tween East  and  West  in  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, which  waf  referred  to  the  Ccxnmlttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Coni;it»iman  Farbitein  Proletti  Iniulti 
to  Tourisfi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LFONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  June  23.  I960 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  called  to  my  attention  a  situa- 
tion which  has  existed  for  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks  in  the  national  parks  of  this 
area  which  I  deplore  very  much  and 
which  I  think  all  decent-minded  citizens, 
upon  being  made  aware  of  it.  would  sim- 
ilarly deplore.  Feeling  vci^'  strongly 
about  the  foregoing.  I  communicated 
with  the  Honorable  Fred  A  Seaton.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  requesting  that 
some  affirmative  action  be  taken  to  see 
that  this  condition  be  cleared  up. 

Following  is  the  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  Secretary  Seaton: 

JXJ.VE  23.  I960. 
Hon.  Fro  A.  Siiaton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  M«.  Secrxtakt  :  For  many  weeks  my 
constituents,  including  schoolchildren  who 
have  come  to  see  their  Nation's  Capital,  have 
been  insulted  on  a  b.isls  of  religion  and  race 
by  the  so-called  commander  of  the  American 
Nazi  Party  as  they  made  their  way  to  the 
galleries  and  musciuns  in  the  area  known  as 
the  Mall.  For  over  2  months  this  man  Rock- 
well haA  held  these  meetings  regularly,  their 
only  piupose  being  to  incite  to  riot  and  be 
offensive  to  others. 

The  use  of  the  Nazi  symbol,  the  taunting 
language,  the  threats  of  his  henchmen  In  the 
audience,  the  caricatures  portrayed,  plus  the 
insulting  epithets  employed  ace  all  designed 
to  Incite  the  populace  to  hatred  and  vio- 
lence. 

This  un-American  Incitement  to  riot,  these 
libelous,  flagrant,  and  abusing  statements  are 
beyond  the  limits  of  free  speech  The  In- 
citement is  such  that  police  have  already 
been  forced  to  make  several  arrests  on  var- 
ious disorderly  conduct  charges. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  such 
criminal  libel  does  not  come  under  the 
legitimate  Interpretation  of  free  speech.  Is 
It  necef^ary  that  mayhem  occur  before  the 
authorities  stop  this  disgraceful  spectacle? 
Not  only  does  Rockwell  exploit  and  abuse  so- 
called  free  speech  privileges  so  generously  ac- 
corded him.  but  he  deliberately  and  obvious- 
ly Incites  to  violence  in  a  manner  Incom- 
patible with  the  safety  of  my  constituents 
who  come  to  visit  the  national  shrines  as 
tourists. 

While  unnoticed,  and  as  part  of  a  lunatic 
fringe,  his  use  of  the  National  Parks  for 
the  purposes  of  spewing  his  poison  was  suf- 
ficiently evil.  Now  that  public  attention  has 
been  directed  to  this  malefactor  by  the  near 


riot  In  New  York  City  when  he  made  ap- 
plication for  a  permit  to  speak  in  that  city, 
I  believe  It  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  It*  law-enforcement  agents 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  schoolchildren 
and  other  tourists  from  my  district  when 
they  visit  their  Nation's  Capital. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  am  particularly  shocked  to 
know  that  the  atrocious  spectacle  that  has 
been  permitted  has  been  exploited  by  world 
Conununlst  propaganda  to  discredit  the 
United  States.  Agents  of  Communist  em- 
bassies in  Washington  have  photographed 
this  thoroughly  atypical  and  un-American 
display.  Including  the  seeming  coddling  of 
the  neo-Nazis  by  the  US    Park  Police. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  take 
action  to  abate  this  nuisance.  WIU  you  t>e 
good  enough  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  this 
communication  and  ad\-lse  me  whether  it  Is 
your  intention  to  take  any  action  in  the 
circumstances. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  FARBsnriN, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM^^RKS 
or 

HON    niARLES  S.  GUBSER 

Of     CALIi-ORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23.  1960 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  a 
SE>eech  which  I  recently  gave  before  a 
combined  meeting  of  the  Kiwanis  and 
Lions  Clubs  in  San  Jose.  Calif.: 

Probljcms  Don't  Chance — Just  the 
Answers 

When  a  modern-day  politician  looks  back- 
ward it  is  considered  almost  sinful.  Today 
I  sliall  sin. 

But  by  looking  backward  into  American 
history  and  American  heritage — even  to  the 
first  inauguration  of  President  Washington, 
we  find  meanings  and  answers  which  illumi- 
nate  present-day  times  and  problems. 

Between  1789  and  1960  there  are  vast  dif- 
ferences. We  have  come  from  the  simplest 
Of  colonial  societies  to  a  complex  civiliza- 
tion which  leads  the  entire  world. 

But  for  all  the  differences  that  set  1789 
apart  from  1960  we  can  find  many  similari- 
ties in  problems  which  confront  us  in  either 
the  colonial  or  atomic  age. 

For  President  Washington  It  was  a  time  of 
beginning  and  despite  all  that  has  tran- 
spired, we  too  are  concerned  with  beginnings 
In  the  nuclear  and  space  age. 

One  of  the  first  Issues  which  faced  Wash- 
ington and  his  Congress  was  to  establish 
the  pubnc  credit  of  the  United  States      .An- 


other was  to  liquidate  the  Nation's  debt. 
The  third  was  to  provide  for  defense.  A 
fourth  was  to  establish  a  fair  system  of  tax- 
ation. And  a  fifth  was  to  work  out  a  place 
for  America  in  the  faniily  of  nations. 

In  1960  the  setting  Is  much  different  and 
so  is  the  magnitude  of  problems,  but 
basically  they  are  the  same:  How  to  pre- 
serve our  credit,  how  to  handle  our  pubUc 
debt,  how  much  of  our  resources  to  allocate 
to  our  national  defense,  what  icind  of  tax 
structure  wlU  serve  the  needs  of  Government 
and  otir  private  enterprise  system,  and  how 
best  to  win  and  hold  the  confidence  of  a 
troubled  world  in  ovu  own  ideals  and  values. 
Listen  for  a  moment  to  a  portion  of  Wash- 
ington's farewell  address: 

"As  a  very  Important  source  of  strength 
and  seciu'ity,  cherish  the  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  spar- 
ingly as  possible  •  •  •  avoiding  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  ah  turning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions in  time  of  peace  to  discharge  the  debts 
which  unavoidable  wars  have  occasioned,  not 
ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the 
burden  which  we  oiu-selves  ought  to  bear." 

This  advice,  after  nearly  two  centuries  of 
change  is  still  as  sound  as  the  day  it  was 
SFKJken.  Even  today  we  know  that  if  our 
society  Ignores  economic  reaUties  we  will  fall 
like  aU  nations  and  empires  whose  political 
and  moral  decay  pushed  them  into  economic 
banltruptcy. 

A  sound  economy  will  not  guarantee  a 
great  nation,  but  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
greatness  without  it. 

In  this  day  of  titanic  government  I  raise 
the  question,  "Have  we  rejected  the  advice 
which  Washington  so  profoundly  gave  us 
and  come  up  with  different  answers  to  the 
same  problems?" 

No  one  would  suggest  that  we  return  to 
the  first  Federal  budget  which  Alexander 
Hamilton  presented  to  the  Congress  in  1791 
calling  for  appropriations  of  $740,232.14%. 
But  there  Is  something  striking  In  the  fact 
that  the  total  expenses  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  Its  first  150  years  amounted  to 
tl57  billion — and  we  now  sp>end  more  than 
that  in  two  years  of  operation. 

As  a  nation  we  followed  Washington's 
advice  for  neaily  150  years  through  war  and 
peace,  boom  and  recession,  and  over  the 
generations  we  gained  in  national  vigor  and 
stature.  But  In  the  space  of  the  last  30  years 
our  budgets  have  Increased  by  25  times 
and  the  consequences  are  reflected  in  the 
public  debt  and  our  futiu-e  commitments. 

This  brings  me  to  my  theme.  Problems 
haven't  changed — Just  the  answers. 

Instead  of  following  the  advice  of  Wash- 
ington to  use  the  public  credit  sparingly  and 
avoid  accumulation  of  debt  by  shunning 
occasions  of  expense,  we  have  blindly  pushed 
forth  laboring  under  two  of  the  most  un- 
kind delusions  which  have  ever  captured 
the  mind  of  maii. 

First,  we  have  become  fascinated  with  the 
"crash"  technique  for  solving  our  national 
problems.  We  have  been  persuaded  that 
money  will  buy  anything,  that  tremendous 
expenditures  will  guarantee  prompt  and 
definitive  results.     And.  of  course,  the  more 
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we  sper.d  the  faster  we  wui  solve  anything. 
We  have  deluded  ourselves  Into  believ!!!^ 
that  '  jr  Just  a  few  more  quick  billions  w^ 
can  buy  a  faultless  national  defense,  that  f(T 
addltisnal  fast  bi::ions  we  cm  mass  pr  <luce 
an  Ideal  educatl'  r.al  system,  that  billions  of 
dollars  ire  the  whole  answer  to  bemtc  first  in 
outer  space,  that  a  few  hurried  biliioris  are 
ail  that  stand  between  u.'=  in  -.ictor;.  f.ver 
sickness,  disease,  and  all  the  Wf  rries  of  liv- 
ing. P';'  all  '  ':."-'?  •  g"tner  a:.d  you  hee 
a  sta'e  f  n.inc!  ':.:■  regards  compulsive 
spending  as  the  ans-wer  to  20th  century 
problems. 

Another  great  delusion  Is  caused  by  a 
local  and  mistaken  Idea  of  the  limitless  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  story  Is  told  of  a  mldwestern  city 
which  needed  a  bridge  to  cross  the  river 
separating  this  city  from  the  countryside. 
The  c'.ty  refused  to  spend  Its  fimds  on  the 
^^t:nd  that  '.t  gave  the  country  people 
access  to  the  c'.ty  The  county  refused  to  pay 
the  b'.ll  on  the  gr.-!und  that  It  gave  city 
people  access  to  the  country  Finally  the 
problem  was  solved  in  Joint  session  of  county 
and  city  officials — they  would  ask  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  foot  the  bill.  This  idea 
has  become  prevalent  because  people  In  a 
local  c^mm.vinlty  refuse  to  solve  local  prob- 
lem? I'v-aily  and  rely  Instead  on  the  Oovem- 
rr.T-  !n  Washington  to  do  It  for  them— with 
s^me   '  ther  fellow's  money. 

T^.l.=i  thinking  Is  undoubtedly  a  throwback 
to  tr.e  depres.slon  of  the  thirties  and  the 
emergency  pump  priming  of  the  WPA.  But  It 
Is  n-TT  engrained  Indelibly  In  mental  atti- 
tudes We  se^^m  to  overlook  completely  the 
fact  that  when  the  Federal  Government  takes 
on  the  problems  of  local  government  It  Isn't 
"somebody  else"  who  pays,  but  each  one  of 
us  It's  our  mortgage,  our  debt,  our  taxes, 
and  we  will  pav  th^m.  each  and  every  one 
of  u^ 

W°  have  f^rg  "-n  '"^.  ■.*  O  ■■"-•.:!>':."  -.vV-t 
give  us  a  cent  that  it  d  c^n'*  nr?*  '  ilc-'  i  v  ,y 
from  us  In  taxes 

Laboring  under  these  two  great  delusions, 
we  have  adopted  a  national  state  of  mind 
which  h.as  led  to  our  present  Federal  fiscal 
policy  We  have  Justified  the  tremendous 
Increase  In  public  spending  on  ground  of 
one  emergency  or  another — fighting  a  depres- 
sion, fighting  a  war,  or  reacting  to  changes 
In  the  temperature  of  the  cold  war  Now  the 
slogan  is  "Ke-plng  up  with  the  Khru- 
shchevs"  Tj morrow  .:  may  be  a  di.'Terent 
slogan,  but  they  all  rationalize  the  continued 
rise  in  government  spending. 

I  wish  that  each  of  you  could  sit  at  my 
desk  In  Washmgt^  n  D  C,  and  read  the  mall 
which  comes  to  me  from  my  constituency 
By  a  ccui.t  f  10  to  1  the  letters  asking 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  spend  more 
outnumber  those  asking  that  It  spend  less. 
The  pressure  Is  tremendous  and  It  Is  only 
natural  that  men  who  are  responsive  to  pub- 
lic opinion  and  elected  by  the  public  should 
sense  this  spirit — this  changed  national  atti- 
tude— and  V  .'te  accordingly.  As  a  result, 
when  we  experience  an  economic  downspin 
we  accelerate  Government  spending  and  bor- 
rowing to  pull  ourselves  out.  But  when 
equilibrium  is  restored  Congress  seems,  up 
to  now  at  least,  to  lack  the  fortitude  to  cut 
back  spending  in  order  to  pay  off  what  has 
been  borrowed  to  tide  us  through  the  emer- 
gency. If  we  continue  along  this  line  our 
national  debt  Is  bound  to  go  In  one  direc- 
tion— steadily  upward  As  It  goes  up  infla- 
tion will  alw.ivs  stalk  us  as  it  has  29  out  of 
67  free  countries  who  have  had  price  In- 
creases of  50  percent  or  more  In  the  last  10 
years. 

Nlklta  Khrushchev  has  served  notice  that 
he  will  bury  us  economically.  One  thing  Is 
clear — to  meet  Mr  Khrushchev  head  on,  we 
need  to  marshall  cur  full  strength  and  re- 
sources and  em^ploy  them,  wisely  and  well. 
And  so  we  m.ust  look  to  the  Sscal  problems 
of  the  fut-^e  and  decide  -nee  and  for  all  \1 


the  advice  of  George  WaslunK*-"   .s  ■    .•      '. 
date  or  is  still  good   in    the  at,.  :nic   a^--' 

Where  Is  the  Federal  bud^'et  heuded  in 
thr»  nex*   10  years? 

ThLs  IS  a  statistical  fact  ar.d  not  a  pre- 
dic*ioh  If  we  continue  the  trend  of  the  past 
^r)  vears  for  Just  10  more  years,  we  will  be 
-:..:::='  $160  billion  per  year  by  1970.  It 
seems  fantastic,  doesnt  it?  Yet  It  Is  not 
a  bit  more  fantastic  than  the  Increases  we 
have  already  experienced  from  $3  billion  In 
1930  to  »9  billion  in  1940,  to  $40  billion  In 
1950,  to  almost   $80  bUUon   In    1960. 

In  looking  to  our  fiscal  future  there  are 
three  shocking  facU  that  every  American 
should  be  aware  of — and  ashamed  of. 

Fact  No.  1 :  Future  generations,  your  chil- 
dren and  yovu"  grandchildren,  now  owe  $750 
billion  In  debt  which  you  have  bequeathed 
them. 

We  owe  $290  billion,  which  is  only  the 
Interest  bearing  national  debt. 

In  addition  we  have  promised  veterans  and 
their  dependente  some  $300  billion  in  the 
years  ahead.  In  fact,  we  have  Just  finished 
paying  veterans  benefits  for  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  are  still  paying  them  for  the  War 
of  1812  and  have  not  yet  hit  the  peak  In 
our  payments  for  World  War  I.  On  top  of 
all  this  the  unfunded  Government  liabilities 
for  miUtary  and  civil  service  retirement  ad- 
ready  amount  to  $60  billion  if  not  another 
single  man  Is  retired  from  the  military  or 
civil  service.  This  brings  our  total  to  $650 
bllUon. 

Add  this  to  our  c.o.d.s — our  commitments 
for  highway  Improvements,  for  public  h<jus- 
Ing,  for  public  works,  and  for  subsidies,  add 
the  unspent  balances  of  appropriations  in 
the  defense  program  and  you  have  a  total  of 
$98  billion  In  c.o.d.s. 

Add  the  public  debt,  $350  billion  of  future 
obligations,  $98  bllUon  In  c.od.'s  and  you 
have  the  unbelievable  total  of  obligations 
which  future  generations  must  pay  of  nearly 
$750  billion.  This  is  the  mortgage  on 
America's  future.  I  wonder  what  George 
Washington  would  be  thinking  In  this  year 
of  i960. 

Pact  No.  2:  If  this  session  of  Congress 
doesn't  add  a  single  new  program,  the  level 
of  Federal  spending  Is  going  to  go  up.  This 
is  due  to  "built-in  increases  '  in  existing  pro- 
grams which  continue  to  push  future  ex- 
penditures upward.  The  catalog  of  built-in 
Increases  covers  outer  space,  civil  aviation, 
public  works,  merchant  shipping,  urban 
renewal,  science  education,  medical  research, 
public  assistance,  and  veterans  pensions. 
The  farm  program  will  become  more  costly 
un'.ess  xe  have  the  courage  and  the  fore- 
s.^^h:  u-  ■:  '  away  with  the  farm  price  srup- 
purt  program. 

For  1961  alone  these  built-in  Increases 
amount  to  over  $2  billion  and  looking  ahead 
to  1962  there  are  built-in  Increases  of  more 
than  a  billion.  And  unfortunately  bullt-ln 
Increases  are  never  accompanied  by  bullt-ln 
decreases  since  Government  programs,  once 
started,  develop  their  own  Immunity  to  cur- 
tailment. A  year  ago  the  President  In  his 
budget  message  specified  18  programs  which 
should  be  revised  in  order  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures. Only  three  of  thera  were  considered 
by  Congress  and  the  net  result  of  that  con- 
sideration was  an  Increase  of  future  expendi- 
tures by  about  $9  billion. 

Pact  No.  3:  Preasures  for  new  spending 
progrcuns  are  Increasing  In  Intensity  and 
represent  by  far  the  most  dominant  Influ- 
ence exerted  against  Congress.  Each  year 
there  are  new  programs  which.  If  considered 
without  reference  to  the  overall  problems  of 
the  entire  Nation,  are  worth  while.  To  say 
no  to  these  proposals  places  one  in  somewhat 
the  same  position  as  the  father  who  denies 
the  new  dress  that  "sister  Jtist  has  to  have." 
Certainly  any  normal  lather  wants  to  buy 
that  dress  and  wants  his  daughter  to  have  it. 
but  he  realizes  that  the  family  budget  Ju«t 
V.\l  not  stand  it. 


Each  or  •  '  'hlngs  bee -me.-  a  iroject  of 
new  and  hign  priority.  Br  t.-  w-  are  con- 
fr  .:i-.-<J  with  these  priorities  v.  .  .  ••  to  fac« 
tilt  lact  that  the  budget  is  s  .i  iied  with 
yesterday's  prlorlttes  that  it  haa  lost  most  ot 
the  flexibility  needed  to  put  aside  the  old 
and  take  up  the  new. 

In  response  to  pressiires  for  new  spending 
programs  billions  of  dollars  In  new  spending 
authorizations  are  Introduced  at  each  ses- 
sion of  Cong^ss  and  are  backed  by  floods 
of  mall  from  constituents  who  might  benefit 
from  the  passage  of  such  bills.  In  fact  If 
the  new  programs  currently  pending  in  the 
House  and  Senate  were  to  be  enacted  into 
law  they  would  add  between  $50  and  $60  bil- 
lion a  year  to  our  present  spending.  And  at 
the  sanie  time  enough  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced which.  If  enacted,  would  reduce  taxes 
by  between  $5  and  $10  billion  a  year.  This 
Is  what  Is  called  slippery  arithmetic — vote 
against  going  into  debt  but  spend  more  and 
tax  less.  The  odd  peat  of  it  is  that  the  men 
who  espouse  such  a  philosophy  are  con- 
tinuously reelect«d. 

Because  of  these  proposals  we  hear  that 
our  budget  is  austere  and  reactionary;  that 
we  don't  look  forward  and  we  don't  have  the 
conAdence  In  the  capacity  of  America  to 
grow  and  support  Increased  expenditures 
Those  of  us  who  Insist  upon  adopting  a  re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy  ore  crttlclred  and 
maligned  as  not  caring:  as  having  no  human 
understanding  and  no  heart 

Let    me   put   some    questions    to   you. 
Is    Is    wrong    to    believe    In    a    balanced 
budget? 

Is  it  wrong  to  think  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  live  within  its  Income,  espe- 
cially In  times  of  prosperity? 

Is  It  wrong  to  resist  the  Infinite  demands 
of  special  groups  for  special  favors  from  the 
Federal  Government? 

Is  it  wrong  to  plan  on  applying  surplus 
In  each  good  year  to  the  reduction  of  our 
staggering  public  debt? 

Is  It  wrong  to  ask  that  a  new  look  be 
taken  at  some  of  the  subsidies  that  have 
grown  untouchable  with  the  passing  years? 
Is  it  wrong  to  believe  that  private  enter- 
prise can  do  a  better  Job  of  foetcrlng  eco- 
nomic growth  and  government  spending? 

It  must  be  wrong — because  with  each 
passing  year  the  ranJts  of  Congrefsmen  who 
think  it  Is  wrong  are  thinner  and  thinner. 

This  Is  the  result  of  a  changed  national 
attitude,  an  attitude  which  adopts  the 
philosophy  that  any  crisis  can  be  solved  on  a 
crash  basis  with  the  spending  of  more 
money,  provided  you  spend  what  you  think 
is  somebody  else's  money. 

But  I  refuse  to  believe  that  It  is  wrong 
I  believe  It  la  possible  for  America  to  look 
ahead — to  recognize  that  with  a  changing 
world  which  Is  now  on  the  frontiers  of  space 
we  can  solvf  new  and  different  problems 
with  the  aid  of  our  Government.  But  I 
also  believe  that  we  can  solve  these  problems 
by  keeping  faith  with  future  generations 
and  turning  our  backs  on  the  principle  of 
spending  what  we  do  not  have. 

At  the  present  time  Federal  spending  and 
tax  recelpu  represent  about  16  percent  of 
our  grofis  national  product  of  $500  bllUon. 
If  our  ecoiKDmy  continues  to  grow  normally 
and  we  keep  It  fiscally  sound,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  could  reach  $750  billion  by 
1970.  If  we  continue  to  tax  at  the  rate  of 
16  percent  of  the  gross  national  product, 
this  would  mean  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding 
population  in  the  nuclear  space  iWf  *.th 
an  expenditure  of  $120  billion  and  lii.pose  a 
tax  burden  no  greater  than  what  you  pay 
today. 

But  how  should  we  spend  this  $40  bllUon 
Increase?  Must  we  apply  Parkinson's  second 
law  that  Government  spending  automatical- 
ly keeps  up  with  Goverrunent  income?  Cer- 
tainly we  should  not,  but  I  have  grave  doubta 
thut   AC  wont. 
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Shouldn't  we  exercise  the  restraint  which 
Washington  recommended  and  use  some  of 
that  $40  bllUon  Increase  for  debt  reduction? 
Shouldn't  we  give  some  of  It  back  to  the 
taxpayers  In  the  form  of  a  tax  reduction? 

If  we  do  not  adopt  this  as  a  firm  philoso- 
phy and  a  firm  goal,  II  we  do  not  resist  the 
tendency  of  our  people  to  ask  for  more  and 
more,  then  we  will  find  In  1970  that  we  will 
be  sr>ending  more  than  our  $120  billion  of 
Income  and  we  will  still  be  piling  up  debt 
i.r  d  encouraging  Inflation  and  ruining  incen- 
tive. 

We  muft  not  fall  to  face  these  Issues  and 
aiiawer  them  decisively. 

But  to  do  so  we  must  take  stock  of  our 
own  moral  qualities  and  decide  that  answers 
to  old  problems  haven't  changed  and  that 
the  sound  business  sense  recommended  by 
George  Washington  is  as  good  today  as  it  was 
in  colonial  times.  To  do  so  our  people  must 
be  Indoctrinated  with  the  spirit  of  turning 
their  back  on  big  and  paternalistic  govern- 
ment. Looking  to  government  to  solve  each 
and  every  one  of  our  problems  can  anly  re- 
sult in  one  thing — big  businers.  big  govern- 
ment, and  big  labor.  There  will  be  no  room 
for  the  .sniail  businessman  and  the  indepeiid- 
ent  soul  who  likes  to  solve  his  own  prob- 
lems. 

Just  a  few  weeks  back  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  small  businessman  in  Los  Altos.  He 
Is  In  the  business  of  supplying  aquarium  ma- 
terials to  fchools  and  colleges.  He  same  here 
as  an  immigrant  and  with  his  wife  built  up 
a  successful  small  business. 

Near  the  end  of  February  1959  the  re- 
employment office  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Welfare  Department  contacted  this  gentle- 
man with  the  request  that  he  give  employ- 
ment to  a  16-year-old  boy  of  Mexican  de- 
scent and  who  had  quit  high  school,  was 
married  to  an  even  younger  bride,  and  ex- 
pected a  child.  He  was  on  relief  .ind  so 
were  his  parents.  He  had  been  repeatedly 
refused  fmployment  and  his  best  offer  was 
$1  per  hour  working  In  a  nursery  This  small 
businessman  agreed  to  hire  the  young 
father-to-be  and  employed  him  at  $1.50  per 
hour.  Subsequently,  because  he  was  satis- 
fied with  his  work,  he  raised  the  boy  to 
$1  es  per  hour  One  day  the  hoy  came  to  his 
employer  and  said.  "I  cannot  make  enough 
money  after  taxes  to  support  my  family  on 
40  hours  per  week  May  I  please  work  longer 
hours?"  The  request  w.as  granted  and  sub- 
sequently another  niember  of  the  family,  the 
boy's  Illiterate  father,  was  taken  off  the  re- 
lief rolls  and  given  employment  at  $1  50  per 
hour.  One  more  family  had  become  self- 
supporting.  A  third  man  was  hired  from  the 
Santa  Clara  County  welfare  rolls  and  made 
Independent. 

Then  an  official  representative  of  the  US. 
Department  of  Labor  descended  on  this  small 
business  scattering  Federal  bulletins  like  a 
swarm  of  locusts  and  causing  equal  devasta- 
tion. He  learned  that  the  small  business 
shipped  a.  few  small  orders  across  the  State 
line  Into  Oregon  and  assumed  Jurisdiction 
because  this  firm  was  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. For  3  solid  days  he  plowed  through 
all  of  the  company's  books,  orders,  and 
checks.  Interviewed  all  employees,  telephoned 
ex-employees,  and  finally  came  up  with  the 
Judgment  that  this  small  businessman  owed 
$1,388  In  back  wages  because  be  had  failed 
to  pay  overtime  in  excess  of  40  hours. 

If  this  small  buslnesFman  refused  to  pay 
this  $1,388  in  accordance  with  installments 
directed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  he 
would  then  be  forced  to  deposit  twice  the 
amount  and  the  Labor  Department  would 
notify  each  of  his  former  and  present  em- 
ployees that  they  would  be  furnished  free 
legal  services  in  order  to  prosecute  a  suit 
against  their  employer. 

The  Ironic  fact  about  this  whole  matter  Is 
that  If  the  small  businessman  had  paid  the 
young  fellow  on  relief  $1  per  hour  and  $1.50 


p>er  hour  for  ail  In  excess  of  40  hours  per 
week,  he  would  have  complied  with  the  law. 
But  because  he  had  paid  him  straight  time  at 
$1.85  per  hour  he  found  that  he  was  to  suf- 
fer because  he  had  taken  three  families  off 
relief. 

Laws  are  supposed  to  be  made  for  all  peo- 
ple. Instead  they  seem  to  be  made  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  bureaucrats  who  enforce 
them  In  the  name  of  what  Is  good  for  em- 
ployees. Employers  are  Ignored.  Isn't  this 
to  coin  an  overused  phrase,  "killing  the  goose 
which  laid  the  golden  egg"? 

This  is  the  ret>ult  of  big  government  where 
all  morals  and  decent  motivations  are  cast 
to  one  side,  simply  because  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  the  book  has  not  been  adhered  to 

I  have  no  Idea  what  effect  this  $1.38B  will 
have  on  this  small  business.  But  to  many 
fmall  bvislnesses  it  would  mean  bankruptcy 
And  what  would  take  their  place — large 
c  )r.)orations. 

This  is  not  an  ifolated  event;  It  happens 
many  times  daily.  The  result  is  big  govern- 
ment, big  business,  and  big  labor. 

la  frequent  couverfations  with  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
dl?itrlct  attorney.  I  have  been  appalled  at  the 
manner  In  which  aid  to  needy  children  pay- 
ments are  made.  On  record  in  Santa  Clara 
County  are  numrrou-  cases  of  mothers  who 
have  borne  several  illegitimate  children,  often 
by  tllffTent  fa'hers.  The  fathers  come  home 
on  weekends  but  make  certain  they  stay 
awr.y  durln-*  the  rest  of  the  week  to  allow 
the  mothers  to  qualify  for  aid  ti  needy 
children  paymentF.  The  mother  then  re- 
ceives more  than  she  could  ever  possibly  earn. 
Here  Is  a  case  where  beneficent  government 
offers  encouragement  to  those  who  lenore 
the  moral  obligation  of  any  decent  father  to 
properly  care  for  hi?;  children. 

What  has  become  of  the  diy  when  ea.'-h  of 
us  In  our  communities  personally  felt  the 
obli?ratlon  to  a'^slst  the  needy  family  in  the 
next  block?  Instead  of  feeling  a  personal 
obligation  tfdny  we  shift  the  reEponslbJllty 
to  big  government. 

This  Is  the  striking  evidence  of  how  our 
whole  society  har  changed 

In  our  new  society  free  and  articulate 
citizens  are  discouraged  about  even  raising 
tbe'r  voices  actainst  the  current  trend  I 
know  full  well  th.^t  I  will  be  criticized  today 
for  saylnij  that  each  of  us  fhould  reco<'nlze 
our  oblieations  as  human  beings  Instead  of 
pafsln:;  it  alon^  to  a  government  3.000  miles 
away.  Individual  citizens  In  a  free  democ- 
racy have  become  so  hemmed  in  by  oreanized 
bl<7iiess  that  they  feel  they  must  march  In 
step,  with  the  end  result  that  they  no  longer 
have  a  {>ersonallty  and  a  political  dignity 
of  their  own 

The  real  challenge  of  today's  society  Is  not 
the  "mirsUe  ?ap"  The  real  security  rrap  Is 
that  with  the  passage  of  each  day  we  under- 
mine the  economic  framework  which  is  the 
true  balance  of  power  in  the  contest  betrs'een 
international  communism  and  democracy 
Inflation,  excessive  taxes,  exorbitant  public 
debt,  irresponsible  spending,  habitual  defi- 
cits, long  labor-management  disputes,  and 
"pressure  group"  government  are  Illustra- 
tions of  how  we  wear  down  the  energies  of 
our  economy  Instead  of  enhancing  its  ca- 
pacity to  prove  Mr.  Khrushchev  Is  mistaken 
In  his  estimates  of  our  endurance. 

This  Is  the  real  challenge  of  our  time. 
Problems  of  today  are  no  different  than  they 
ever  were.  They  only  differ  In  dbqree.  An- 
swers which  have  been  sound  through  the 
ages  have  been  discarded.  We  labor  under 
delusions;  delusions  that  money  .«?pent  in  a 
crash  program  will  solve  any  problem  and 
that  money  which  comes  from  Washington 
isn't  ours  but  somebody  else's. 

I  repeat  Government  can't  give  us  a  cent 
that  it  doesnt  first  take  away  from  us  in 
taxes. 


The  real  challenge  of  our  time  Is  tc  bX^p 
deluding  ourselves,  to  reawaken  each  Ameri- 
can to  his  moral  responsibility,  as  a  member 
of  a  free  society  to  help  his  fellow  man,  to 
work  for  the  progress  of  a  nation  and  hu- 
manity, and  to  ask  of  Government  only  that 
which  he  has  tried  to  do  for  himself  and  has 
not   been   able  to   do. 

Without  such  a  change  in  national  attl- 
tude,  I  fear  the  boast  of  Khrushchev,  "we 
wlU  bury  you."  is  something  more  than  just 
an  Idle  comment. 

We  must  see  to  It  that  It  Is  the  mind  of 
America  that  shapes  our  Government  rather 
than  Government  •^ti'-nln-:  the  mind  of 
America. 


Commissioner  John  F.  Fi( '-era  of  tVe 
'.1  :  uc  Energy  Crrr'-i^fion  H?i,  Proved 
Tc  Be  an  Excellent  I^liuUc  Servant 


EXTEN.9ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PtNNSn-VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 
Thursday,  June  23.  1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
considerable  regret.  I  wish  to  diaw  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  the  resignation  of  AEC  Commis-sioner 
John  P.  Floberg.  which  becomes  effective 
today. 

Jack  Floberi?  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  as  an  AEC  Commissioner  for  the 
past  3  years.  He  has  demonstrated  en- 
thusiasm, competence,  hard  work,  and 
good  judgment,  and  has  discharged  his 
heav^   responsibilities   very  capably. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  regret  to  see  Jack  Floberg  leave 
the  Commission,  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
am  joined  in  this  sentiment  by  all  my 
colleagues  on  the  Joint  Committee.  He 
has  served  his  country  well,  both  as  an 
AEC  Comml.ssioner  and  during  an  early 
period  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Air,  and  he  now  plans  to  ac- 
cept an  important  position  with  private 
industry.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  in  the  Coilltcss.  join  me  in 
saying  "well  done"  to  Jack  Floberg,  and 
in  wishing  him  good  luck  in  his  new  en- 
deavors. 


^uni 


•(Replies  to  a  Qj-esticr.naiie — 
Part  1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

OF   NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23,  1960 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1  sent  115.000  questionnaires  to 
every  household  in  the  42d  District  of 
New  York.  A  memorandum  of  the  issues 
relating  to  the  questions  was  also  sent. 
It  outUned  the  facts  and  arguments  pro 
and  con. 
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h;rd  par:  relates  to  "Castro  and 


A  tC-al  of  7  800  r^'plies  were  received 
I  xa5  ^ratified  with  the  response  to  this 
sui-\ey  and  with  the  large  number  of 
valuable  and  .-.ound  suggestions  from  the 
people  of  this  district  ct^ntamed  on  the 
Que>tionnaires. 

The  tabulated  results  will  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  in  four  parts.  The  first 
par*  •.v.il  contain  the  questions  and  the 
replies  to  -Foreign  Policy — Disarma- 
ment" —  "Peace"  —  "Lend-Lease,"  and 
"Defense — Missiles — Space." 

The  second  part  will  consist  of  the 
questions  and  replies  for  the  section  en- 
titled "1961  Budget  and  Taxes — National 
Debt — Intere.st — Gold— Inflation." 

Th 
Cuba  '  and    Agriculture. 

The  final  part  covers  "Education"  and 
■  Hospitahzaticn.  Surgical  Insurance  for 
the  .Agfd— Forand  BUI." 

The  tabulated  results  for  the  first  part 
follow : 

Questionnaire 

foreign  policy.  disarmament,  "peace,"  lend 

LE.ASE 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  the  U.S.  policy  that 
disarmament  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
foolproof  Inspection  system?  Yes,  6.497;  no. 
181. 

2  Do  you  believe  that  the  Soviet  has 
permanently  abandoned  world  domination 
by  corr.munlsm  as  a  basic  goal?  Yes,  239; 
no,  6.467 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  the  exchange  of 
visits  by  the  various  heads  of  states  (per- 
sonal diplomacy)  Is  In  the  Interest  of  world 
peace'     Yes,  5.333;   no,  1,225. 

4  Do  you  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  remain  firm  on  retaining  the  present 
■■free"  status  of  Berlin  regardless  of  conse- 
quences^   Yes.  5.946;  no,  645. 

5  Do  you  believe  In  a  massive  reevaluatlon 
of  our  cold  war  effort,  support  the  payment 
of  necessary  taxes,  for  the  following  pro- 
gTairj=  ■" 

(A  Re'  r?.t:..ze  '.he  Defense  Department 
to  produce  more  armament  and  more  ade- 
quate defense.  (B)  Find  means  to  more  ef- 
fectively combat  the  Soviet  ideological  and 
propaganda  campaign  for  the  support  of  the 
uncommitted  peoples  of  the  world.  (C) 
Shift  our  foreign  policies  and  our  diplomacy 
from  ■x  defensive  to  a  more  offensive  empha- 
sis.    Yes.  5.414;   no,  765. 

6.  Do  you  favor  acceptance  of  about  $500 
million  as  full  payment  of  Russia's  lend- 
lease  debt  of  $2.6  billion?  Yes,  1,116;  no, 
5  657 

7  Do  you  favor  a  U.S.  trade  loan  to  the 
Soviet  of  about  $5  billion?  Yes,  359;  No, 
6,143 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  cutoff  of  our  lend-lease 
negotiations  with  an  announcement  that  the 
Uxxlted  States  will  select  an  anniversary  date 
for  the  lend-lease  debt  and  announce 
each  year  to  the  world  the  Soviet  debt  with 
Interest,  its  failure  to  pay  and  a  request 
for    full    payment^      Yes,    5,398;    no,    959. 

j  DErENSE.    MISSILES.    SPACE 

f  Do  you  believe  the  present  annual  ex- 
penditures of  $45  billion  for  our  military  pro- 
gram  is  about   right?     Yes,  3.492;    no,   1.924. 

2.  Shall  the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff  arrange- 
ment and  the  three  service  Secretaries 
(Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force)  be  abolished 
In  favor  of  a  single  Defense  Chief  of  Staff 
to  make  military  decisions?  Yes,  3,913;  no. 
2  422 

3  D<j  you  believe  that  the  United  States 
is  especially  vulnerable  to  nuclear  weapons 
fired  from  Soviet  submarines^  Yes,  4.220; 
no,  1.821. 

4  Do  you  favor  a  "crash  program"  of 
abou:    $10    to    $15    billion    per    year    to    de- 


■• ".  p  an  anti-missile  missile  to  speed  up  our 
missile  program  and  otherwise  regain  mili- 
tary superiority  for  the  purpose  of  Incretis- 
ing  our  capability  to  deter  war  and  would 
you  support  the  necessary  taxes  therefor? 
Yes,  4,119;   no,  2.001. 


Summary  of  Replies  to  a  Questionnaire 
Part  2 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

K'F     NF.W     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  23,  1960 

M.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  the  second  part  of  the 
tabulated  results  of  the  replies  to  my 
questionnaire.  This  part  consists  of  the 
questions  and  replies  for  the  section  en- 
titled "1961  Budget  and  Taxes — National 
Debt — Interest; — Gold — Inflation." 

The  tabulated  results  follow: 

Questionnaire — 1961  Budget  and  Tazks — 
National  Dsbt — Interest — Gold — Infla- 
tion 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  the  proposed  budg- 
et expenditures  of  $79.8  billion  are  (a)  about 
right,  2,886;  (b)  too  low,  432;  (c)  too  high, 
1,650. 

2.  Anticipating  a  rising  economy  to  pro- 
duce more  revenue,  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended the  following  revenue  measures  to 
produce  $84  billion  In  receipts.  Which  meas- 
ures do  you  favor? 

(a)  Continuing  the  10-percent  telephone 
and  transportation  taxes.  Yes,  3,228;  no, 
2,289. 

(b)  Terminate  the  10-pcrcent  Federal 
telephone  tax  on  June  30  to  allow  this  tax 
to  be  Imposed  by  New  York  State.  Yes,  1,500; 
no,  3,930. 

(c)  Increase  taxes  on  business  cooperative. 
Yes,  3,786;  no,  1.419 

(d)  Reduce  depletion  allowances  for  oil 
companies,  etc.    Yes,  3,312;  no,  1,827. 

(e)  Increase  aviation  gas  tax  from  2  to 
4'2  cents  per  gallon.  Impose  same  tax  on  Jet 
fuel.    Yes,  3,702;  no.  1,593. 

(f)  A  one-half  cent  Increase  to  4'j  cent* 
per  gallon  on  motoring  gasoline.  Yes,  1,770; 
no,  3,672. 

(g)  Increase  first -class  postage  from  4  to  5 
cents.    Yes.  3.126;  no,  2,055. 

(h)  Increase  airmail  postage  from  7  to  8 
cents.    Yes,  4.185.  no,  1,338. 

(1)  Adjust  all  classes  of  postal  rates  to 
meet  costs.    Yes,  4,584;  no,  735 

3.  Do  you  believe  In  Increasing  or  decreas- 
ing spending  In  the  following  areas? 

(a)  Defense.    Decrease,  981;  Increase.  3,792. 

(b)  Farm  subsidies.  Decrease.  4,833;  In- 
crease, 534 

(c)  Foreign  economic  aid.  Decrease,  3,879; 
Increase,  1,254 

(d)  Foreign  military  assistance.  Decrease, 
3,573;  increase,  1,545. 

(e)  Public  works,  harbors,  flood  control, 
etc.     Decrease,  1,752;   increase,  3.384. 

(f)  Public  housing,  urban  renewal,  etc. 
Decrease,  3,012;  Increase,  2.052. 

(g)  Education  construction,  etc,  Decrease, 
1,656;  Increase,  3,219. 

(h)  Pay  for  Federal  civilian  and  military 
personnel.     Decrease,    1,845;    Increase,   2,739. 

( 1 1  Federal  aid  to  States  for  highways. 
sewage,  etc.     Decrease,  2,463;   Increase,  2,307. 

4.  If  you  favor  Increased  spending,  which 
tax  would  you  favor  Increasing? 


(a)  Personal  income  tax.  Yes,  884;  no, 
3,480. 

(b)  Corporation  and  business  taxes.  Yes. 
2,640;  no,  1,620. 

(ci  Some  new  Federal  sales  or  manufac- 
ttirers  tax.     Yes,  2,940;  no,  1,371. 

5  Do  you  favor  an  Increase  in  national 
debt  and  spending  more  than  the  tax  reve- 
nues and  Inflating  our  economy  at  a  rate  of 
about  2  percent  per  year?    Yes,  249;  no.  4.966. 

6  Do  you  favor  a  regular  and  systematic 
payment  on  the  debt  between  $1  to  $4  billion 
per  year  until  national  credit  Is  improved? 
Yes,  5,313;  no,  201. 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  grant  of  limited  au- 
thority to  Increase  the  4 '4  percent  Interest 
rate  ceiling  on  Federal  bonds?  Yes,  3,666: 
no,  2,283;  or  do  you  favor  an  open  competi- 
tive market  for  investor's  moneys  and  per- 
mit the  Treasury  to  sell  bonds  without  gov- 
ernmental restriction  and  without  govern- 
mental buying  of  Its  own  bonds  to  produce 
an  artificial  low  interest  rate?  Yea.  2.100; 
no,  2.823. 

8.  In  order  to  strengthen  our  vmfavorable 
International  balance  of  payments,  do  you 
favor? 

(a)  Reducing  our  military  and  civilian 
personnel  abroad.    Yes,  3.498;  no.  2,883. 

(b)  Restricting  imporu.  Yes.  3,861;  no, 
2,361. 

(c)  Reducing  foreign  aid.  Yes,  4,719;  no, 
1,767. 

(d)  Restricting  U.S.  tourist  spending. 
Yes,  2,769;  no,  3,615. 

(e)  Restricting  the  investment  of  U.S. 
capital  abroad  by  increased  taxation.  Yes, 
4,317;    no,    1,998. 

9.  Do  you  believe  that  donUnatlon  of  mar- 
kets and  pricing  practices  by  big  business 
has  substantially  contributed  to  higher  in- 
flationary costs?     Yes,  4.911;   no,  1,872. 

10.  Do  you  believe  that  our  antitrust  laws 
should  be  strengthened  and  more  vigorously 
enforced?     Yes.  5.718;  no,  1,006. 

11.  Do  you  believe  that  dominations  of  the 
labor  market  by  big  unions  and  Its  prac- 
tices has  substantially  contributed  to  higher 
inflationary  costs?    Yes,  6,979;  no.  1.035 

12.  Do  you  believe  that  antitrust  laws 
should  apply  to  unions  also?  Yes,  6,343:  no, 
609. 

13.  Do  you  favor  a  minimum  wage  law  of 
$1.25  per  hour  to  include  small  business? 
Yes,  4,618;  no.  2,385 
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Summary  of  Repliei  to  a  Queitionnairf  — 
Part  3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaEINTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23,  1960 

Mr.  PIT. LION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  the  third  part  of  the 
tabulated  results  of  the  replies  to  my 
questionnaire.  This  part  consists  of  the 
questions  and  replies  for  the  sections  en- 
titled "Castro  and  Cuba"  and  "Agricul- 
ture," 

The  tabulated  results  follow: 

QXTXSTIONNAIKX 
CASTRO    AND    CTTBA 

1,  Do  you  approve  of  the  present  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  Cuba  of  waiting  to  allow  Castro 
to  fxirther  alienate  Latin  American  public 
opinion  before  taking  severe  economic  or  mil- 
itary action  against  his  regime?  Yes,  2,773. 
no  4,131. 


2  Do  you  favor  an  appeal  to  the  United 
Nations  dramati/lntr  tip  px*»<-iitlons  and 
atrocities  of  the  c.-^tr,.  H;.•*f^•nr<^^:p  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Human  H,g».T>  .iprpfn.er.t?''  Yes, 
2,707.  no  808. 

3  Do  you  favor  an  immediate  nonnuclear 
war  (of  a  magnitude  of  the  Korean  war)  to 
depose  Castro's  regime  regardless  of  posslbls 
political  repercussions,  on  the  theory  that 
Cuba  is  now  an  agency  of  a  foreign  power  in 
violation  of  the  Monroe  I>octrlne?  Yes  1,842, 
no  4.699. 

ACRICCrLTtJRE 

1.  Do  you  favor  a  gradual  reduction  in 
price  supports  (including  wheat)?  Yes 
6.064.  no  558 

3.  Do  you  favor  an  immediate  abolishment 
of  all  farm  price  supports?  Yes  3,334,  no 
8381. 

3  Do  you  favor  increasing  the  soil  bank 
to  reduce  agricultural  surpluses?  Yes  2.695. 
no  3.807, 

4  Do  you  favor  governmental  aid  to  en- 
courage cooperatives  and  other  devices  for 
Inducing  farmers  to  strengthen  and  pool 
their  bargaining  power  for  the  sale  of  their 
products?    Yes  3.972.  no  2.720. 


Commemorating  \\orld  Refugee  Year 


Summary  of  Rep'ies  to  a  Qiiejtionaalrc   - 
Part    4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

or  wrw  TOKX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVK8 

Thursday,  June  23.  1960 

Mr,  PILLION  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  the  fourth  and  final 
part  of  the  tabulated  results  of  the  re- 
plies to  my  questionnaire.  This  part 
covers  "Eklucatlon"  and  'Hospltali2ation, 
Surgical  Insurance  for  the  Aged — Porand 
BlU." 

The  tabulated  results  follow: 

QOX^TTOKNAIRK 
EDTJCATION 

1  Which  plan  of  additional  Federal  pay- 
ment to  States  for  public  education  do  you 
prefer?  (a)  Murray-lletcalf  bUl.  915;  (b) 
Senate  bill.  291;  (c)  administration  bill, 
3.057;  (d)  none.  2.471 

2.  How  would  you  propose  to  finance  a 
substantial  Federal  education  program?  (a) 
Lower  personal  income  tax  exemptions,  444; 
(b)  borrowing,  416;  (c)  Increase  income  tax 
rates,  481;  (d)  sales  Ux.  3.439 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  science,  mathematics, 
and  vocational  training?  Yes,  6,807;  no, 
898 

4.  Do  you  believe  it  if  {>  iR,'-;V)le  to  lnc-«'fiRe 
the  quantity  and  quality  '  •:-  edurnti.u;  by 
television,  more  instruc*  'ir.  stji»riarrii7R:i'  n. 
etc.,  that  would  produce  f>  ?  i.  siv  :.k?«  '.  >t 
taxpayers  and  provide  Increased  teachers 
salaries?     Yp.«   4  313;  no.  2,216. 

HOSPITALIZATION,   STTRCICAL  INSTTRANCX  rOF    THE 
AGED rORAND  BILL 

1.  Would  you  favor  a  federally  admin- 
istered voluntary  hospital  and  surpical  In- 
sxirance  program  for  the  aged  to  be  p<>.:d  f  )r 
by  the  aged  Instead  of  a  compulsory  pro- 
gram under  the  social  sec\irlty  system?  Yes. 
2.821;  no.  8.561. 

2.  Do  you  favor  Uie  F  irtiiid  b,^l  cjt  i«>nie 
similar  national  compulsory  sfx  lai  secur.ty 
ho6pltall7j»tinn  Insurance  fi)r  t^ie  aged?  Yes. 
3.790;  nn   2.904. 


EXTENSION   f)F   RFJ^dARKJ^ 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiiENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  June  23.  1960 

Mr  RABAUT,  Mr  Speaker,  on  May 
19,  1959,  the  President  proclaimed  the 
period  from  July  1.  1959.  to  June  30.  1960, 
as  World  Refugee  Year.  Some  70  na- 
tions in  the  free  world  joined  in  cele- 
brating this  event  in  answer  to  a  United 
Nations  resolution  adopted  in  December 
of  1958. 

The  purpose  and  the  hop>e  of  World 
Refugee  Year  were  to  stimulate  action — 
private,  governmental,  and  Interna- 
tional— in  supFKjrt  of  refugee  assistance 
of  all  types  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  what  concrete  re- 
sults have  been  realized  in  the  last  12 
months.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
the  basic  aim  of  encouraging  support  for 
refugee  assistance  has  been  fulhlled  and 
that  a  campaign  has  been  launched 
which  with  continued  support  will  do 
much  to  resolve  the  many  problems  of 
the  world's  uprooted  and  homeless 
people. 

The  world  refugee  population  was  not 
significantly  altered  during  World  Ref- 
ugee Year.  Some  progress  was  made  in 
Europe,  but  there  are  still  some  18.000 
living  in  the  barren,  soul-depressing  at- 
mosphere of  the  refugee  camps  there 
I  would  like  to  quote  the  following 
passage  from  the  final  report  of  the  Zel- 
ierbach  Commission  which  describes  this 
atmosphere ; 

One  has  only  to  visit  a  European  camp  and 
to  talk  to  some  of  the  refugees  who  have  been 
there  for  years  to  understand  why  prolonged 
existence  under  these  conditions  erodes  the 
spirit  of  man  After  years  of  Inactivity,  the 
refugees  become  accustomed  to  a  way  of  life 
requiring  neither  effort  nor  initiative.  They 
accept  the  comprersed  living  quarters,  the 
total  lack  of  privacy,  the  lack  of  sanitary 
faciliUes  as  normal  Worse  still,  they  even 
lose  their  capacity  for  Indignation  at  a  late 
th-it  Is  little  better  than  a  living  death  They 
may  marry  and  have  children  in  the  camps, 
because  it  Is  natural  for  human  beings  to 
do  so  But  they  helplessly  accept  the  mal- 
formation of  their  children's  character  which 
goes  on  before  their  eyes  TTiere  Is  nothing 
more  appalling  than  the  spectacle  of  refugees 
so  attached  to  their  dreary  corner  of  a  bar- 
rack building  that  they  refuse  to  leave  it — 
like  the  Yugoslav  Inmate  at  Camp  Landshut 
who.  after  spending  5  years  there  with  his 
wife  and  children,  said  to  one  of  the  Com- 
mission staff:  "EVon't  bother  to  get  us  ou* 
We  are  all  right  here.  Just  let  ua  live  and 
send  up  parcels," 

The  progress  made  in  Europe  duriiig 
the  past  year  was  more  than  off.^ei  m 
numbers  of  refugees  added  m  other  nl 
the  trouble  spots  of  the  world.  1  ibelans 
continue  today  to  crowd  ;nto  neif^hbor- 
ing  countries  of  Indira  Nepal  i.n]  Bhu- 
tan. The  cliffs  of  H  nt  K  ns;  teem  u'.ih 
an  ever-increasini:  :.  imber  of  Chinese 
fleeing  from  the  :;..wn".H:,d  The  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  a  mill. on  displaoeu 
Palestinian  Arab.s  is  :.u  nearer  u  any 
apparent  solution  now  than  11  was  a 
dozen  years  ago. 


ITiese  are  merely  .^omc  cl  the  problems 
in  the  world  refugee  picture.  They  could 
not  all  possibly  be  solved  in  a  year  s  time, 
nor  were  they  expectec  tc  bo 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
commend  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refu- 
gees for  its  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of 
refugee  assistance  In  addition  to  fund 
raising  and  encouraging  fund  raising 
drives  by  other  voluntary  organizations 
in  the  United  States,  the  Committee 
undertook  an  ambitious  and  successful 
campaign  to  arouse  publicP  interest  in 
the  plight  of  refugees.  As  stated  by  its 
executive  director  in  his  recent  report 
"the  U.S.  Committee  reached  the 
American  through  his  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, radio  and  television;  through  the 
service  club,  church,  or  other  commu- 
nity organizations  to  which  he  beii  :.gs. 
and  through  the  good  examjjie  an  J 
stimulus  of  his  fellow  townsmen."  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  now  over  70  co- 
operating committees  organized  by 
USCR  on  State  and  local  levels  which 
will  continue  to  work  in  an  effort  to 
render  assistance  to  refugees. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  presently  be- 
fore Congress  a  modest  refugee  relief 
prorK)sal — House  Joint  Resolution  397 — 
which  should  certainly  be  approved  be- 
fore we  adjourn  this  year.  Tliis  legis- 
lation has  passed  the  House  and  is  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate.  It  is  not  as 
ambitious  an  undertaking  as  some  would 
like  to  have  seen  adopted  in  view  of 
the  situation  brought  to  light  during 
World  Refugee  Year.  It  is  the  most 
that  can  be  hoped  for  at  tliis  time,  how- 
ever, and  should,  therefore,  receive 
unanimous  approval. 

World  Refugee  Year  is  now  over.  But 
the  problems  with  which  it  was  con- 
cerned remain  to  plague  the  conscience 
of  mankind.  Let  us  hope  that  the  char- 
ity, interest,  and  enthu.siasm  engendered 
during  World  Refugee  Year  .v,..  :•<  ca- 
ried  forth  undiminished  and  t?  a:  we 
will  not  leave  the  refugee  to  I...  ;.ap;ess 
fate,  feeling  that  we  have  done  our  part 
and  need  do  no  more. 


United  Stare*  Falterini;  in  Caribbean 
[nvitet  Disaster 


EXTEN.^ION   OF  REM.^RKS 
(If 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

IN   THE  HO'JSt   OF   REF  RESEN'TATIVE.S 
Thursday.  Ju^iC  23    1960 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  many 
months  I  have  observed  from  various 
angles  the  worsening  situation  to  the 
south  of  us  in  the  Caribbean.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  United  States,  the  people 
of  our  country  and  the  Congres."^  iiavc 
been  alerted  t--"  it,*;  nature  in  .c'b.^tantial 
degree  by  th=  efT  'rl<:  ^f  my  dijtincui.'-hed 
colleague  :  rem  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Flood] 

In  and  out  of  the  Congress  he  has 
spoken   with    rare   courage   and    in'^i.-h.t. 
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His  collected  addresses  aimed  at  clari- 
fying the  status  of  U.S.  sovereign  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Zone  are  a  major  con- 
tribution unique  in  Isthmian  history, 
and  merit  publication  as  a  Government 
document 

Thus.  It  was  With  genuine  gratification 
that  I  have  read  his  June  12,  1960,  ad- 
dress on  the  Caribbean  and  Panama 
Canal  over  the  Manion  Forum  Network, 
•.vh:ch  follows: 

L'  ■?    FALxraiiNG  IN  Caribbean  Invites 

DiSASTZK 

(By  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  Pennsylvania) 

Dean  Manion.  Blame  for  the  blowup  of 
the  summit  conference  will  be  gladly  as- 
sumed by  millions  of  American  patriots  who 
have  vigorously  protested  against  such  meet- 
ings for  years.  Since  we  had  everything  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain  in  this  evil  en- 
counter. It  Is  Indeed  fortunate  that  It  did 
not  take  place. 

But  our  troubles  with  Khrushchev's  Inter- 
national visitations  are  not  over — not  by 
any  means.  He  will  visit  Cuba  and  Castro 
next  and  the  United  States  Is  In  no  posi- 
tion to  protest  after  having  opened  Its  doors 
to  him  at  Camp  David,  last  September. 

Khrushchev's  Latin  American  lieutenants 
have  completed  the  conquest  of  Cuba.  The 
big  Kremlin  mouthpiece  Is  coming  to  that 
country  now  to  organize  the  next  step  in 
the  Communist  drive  for  Panama.  It  Is 
far  more  Important  for  Congress  to  frustrate 
this  Impending  Communist  campaign  for 
the  Caribbean  than  It  Is  for  Its  committees 
to  cry  about  the  split  milk  of  appeasement 
:::   Paris. 

F(..-  what  Congress  and  the  country 
knows  about  the  dangers  now  surrounding 
out  vital  Interests  In  Panama,  we  are  prin- 
cipally Indebted  to  the  research,  eloquence 
and  patriotic  dedication  of  Congressman 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  en- 
tire country  must  be  made  to  hear  this  Im- 
portant story  and  I  am  ever  so  grateful  to 
this  distinguished  man  for  what  he  Is  doing 
In  this  cause  and  for  his  presence  at  this 
microphone  to  tell  you  about  It.  Congress- 
man Flood,  welcome  to  the  Manion  Forum. 

M."  F:ooD.  Thank  you.  Dean  Manion.  It 
is  indeed  an  honor  and  privilege  to  address 
this  va.st  audience  of  the  Manion  Forum 
network.  I  do  appreciate  your  generous 
comments  about  my  contributions  In  alert- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to  the 
communistic  forces  In  the  Caribbean  that 
are  now  converging  on  the  Panama  Canal 
as  the  key  target  In  what  has  become  a 
fourth  front 

During  the  present  session  of  the  Con- 
gress the  questions  of  the  sovereign  control 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  have 
been  extensively  debated.  There  Is  little 
new  of  basic  nature  that  could  be  added 
to  what  has  already  been  presented. 

Yet,  because  of  the  failure  of  our  Govern- 
ment, In  both  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive branches,  to  take  a  firm,  forthright  po- 
sition with  respect  to  our  Just  rights  at 
Panama,  the  Isthmian  canal  policies  of  the 
United  States  have  degenerated  Into  danger- 
ous uncertainty.  It  Is  Imperative  that  these 
policies,  now  under  challenge,  be  made 
definite. 

Many  wUl  recall  the  attempted  mob  In- 
vasions of  the  Canal  Zone  on  November  3 
and  28,  1959.  requiring  the  use  of  force  by 
Canal  Zone  police  and  the  U.S.  Army  to 
repel  the  Invaders.  Under  radical  leader- 
ship, some  of  It  communistic,  the  prime 
purpose  of  these  mobs  was  to  plant  the  flag 
of  Panama  In  the  Canal  Zone  as  the  sym- 
bol of  Panamanian  sovereignty  over  that 
vltai  strip  of  land. 

These  two  a-t*mpts  of  the  Invaders  failed, 
but  their  real  objectives  are  still  uppermost 


m  their  minds,  and  these  are  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  eventually  nation- 
alization of  the  Panama  Canal. 

It  is  significant  that,  subsequent  to  these 
two  abortive  efforts  of  Panamanian  mobs,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Panama,  Miguel  J.  Mo- 
reno, Jr.,  made  extensive  foreign  travels,  In- 
cluding a  visit  In  Egypt  to  present  Pana- 
manian vlevirpolnts  and  to  be  briefed  on 
ESgyptlan  experience  In  regard  to  the  Suez 
Canal. 

While  there.  Foreign  Minister  Moreno  had 
ample  opportunity  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  the  Panama  Canal  with  Egyptian  officials 
who  had  succeeded  In  bringing  about  na- 
tionalization of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant, too,  that  Panama  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  recently  established  diplo- 
matic relations  with  each  other. 

Meanwhile,  wha>  had  happened  at  Pan- 
ama? Following  the  attempted  November  3. 
1959.  Invasion,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  instead  of  a  stern  warning  against 
such  future  attempts,  sent  a  diplomatic 
emissary  to  Panama  to  appease  those  stirring 
up  the  trouble. 

This  emissary,  with  the  approval  of  his 
superiors  In  the  State  Department,  issued  a 
public  statement  recognizing  Panama  as 
"titular"  sovereign  over  the  Canal  Zone  and, 
according  to  Panamanian  sources,  agreed 
that  the  flag  of  Panama  might  be  displayed 
In  the  Canal  Zone  to  show  such  sovereignty. 

In  addition,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself,  shortly  afterward,  publicly 
expressed  the  belief  that  Panama  should  be 
allowed  to  fly  her  flag  In  the  Canal  Zone  to 
show  Panamanian  "titular  sovereignty." 

These  declarations,  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  either  the  Congress  or  the  treaty- 
making  power,  reflect  a  credulity  and  naivete 
on  the  part  of  high  US.  officials  that  are 
simply  unbelievable.  The  hoisting  of  the 
Panama  flag  would  be  the  symbol  of  complete 
surrender  and  would  be  so  hailed  by  Panama 
and  universally  interpreted. 

Moreover,  these  Irresponsible  statements 
startled  the  people  of  our  Nation,  and  they 
have  deluged  the  Congress  with  letters  ex- 
pressing 8tij>ng  opposition  to  what  they  con- 
sider a  pending  surrender  of  our  treaty  rights 
at  Panama. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  yet  to  find  one 
U.S.  citizen  well  informed  on  Isthmian  prob- 
lems who  favors  such  surrender.  I  have 
never  seen  an  experienced  Panama  Canal  of- 
ficial, present  or  former,  or  any  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  has  served  on  the 
isthmus,  who  does  not  vigorously  oppoee  such 
an  ignomlnlotia  retreat  from  our  solemn 
treaty  responsibilities. 

WHO  awe  the  traitors? 

In  fact,  many  are  demanding  to  know  what 
are  the  Influences  Ln  our  Government  that 
have  permitted  United  States -Panama  rela- 
tions to  degenerate  to  the  degree  they  have. 

To  them,  I  would  add  the  question:  What 
more  could  be  accomplished  by  open,  bold, 
and  shameless  treason  than  has  been  done 
at  Panama  through  the  processes  of  vacil- 
lation and  appeasement? 

The  responsible  officials  of  our  Govern- 
ment who  have  talked  in  such  loose  terms 
about  permitting  the  display  of  the  Panama 
flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  have  never  had  any 
assurance  from  the  Panamanian  Government 
that  such  display  would  mean  no  more  than 
a  recognition  of  Its  "titular  sovereignty,"  or, 
more  accurately,  its  mere  reversionary  inter- 
est In  the  sole  event  of  the  United  States 
ceasing  to  operate  the  Panama  Canal. 

Moreover,  It  is  certain  that  the  Pana- 
manian Government  would  never  make  such 
an  agreement  but  would  hold  such  display  as 
our  recognition  of  the  complete  sovereignty 
of  Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  view  of  the  wide  knowledge  of  the 
Isthmian  question  in  the  Congress,  it  is  not 


strange  that  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  a  notable  debate  on  February  2.  1960. 
passed,  by  overwhelming  vote  of  381  to  12, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  459. 

This  resolution  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  any  variation  In  the  tradi- 
tional Interpretation  In  the  1903,  1936.  and 
1955  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama  Involving  the  provisions  of  such 
treaties  concerning  territorial  sovereignly 
shall  be  made  only  pursuant  to  treaty. 

This  action  by  the  House  was  not  merely  a 
routine  vote  of  our  membership,  but  a  reflec- 
tion of  strong  views  of  the  American  people 
on  a  matter  In  which  they  are  vitally  inter- 
ested. As  such.  It  served  as  a  rebuke  to 
those,  in  and  out  of  Government  service,  who. 
by  naive  intentions  or  devious  methods, 
would  undermine  our  position  of  exclusive 
sovereign  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 459  has  not  yet  been  passed  by  the 
Senate,  his  opposition  being  on  the  basis 
that  such  action  might  "offend"  Panama. 
This,  in  effect,  is  the  same  as  saying  that  lU 
approval  by  the  Senate  would  anger  Pana- 
manian mobs  and  the  radical  politicians  who 
take  their  cues  from  them. 

Returning  now  to  the  question  of  display- 
ing the  Panama  A.^g  over  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Indicate  what  Is  loosely  called  "titular  sov- 
ereignty," this  is  not  a  meaningleas  gesture 
of  good  will  as  some  of  our  naive  leaders 
would  have  us  believe.  The  flag  has  but  one 
meaning  and  that  is  sovereignty. 

Par  this  reason,  its  display  would  be  but 
the  first  step  In  the  Panamanian  program  far 
eventual  nationalization.  The  second  step 
would  be  to  secure  its  International  recogni- 
tion as  evidence  of  full  sovereignty.  Then 
the  way  would  be  clear.  In  a  legal  sense,  for 
the  rest  of  their  program  through  the  moet 
expedient  means  with  the  example  of  Suez 
before  them. 

The  attitude  of  our  Department  of  State 
touching  these  questions  has  undoubtedly 
given  to  our  Latin  American  neighbors  and 
the  world  at  large  the  Impression  of  weak- 
ness, timidity,  and  an  excessive  zeal  for 
appeasement. 

When  considering  thi^  gravely  Important 
Isthmian  question,  we  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Panama  Canal  is 
a  part  of  the  coastline  of  the  United  States. 
The  flag  of  our  cotmtry  there  Is  the  symbol 
of  our  status  as  a  sovereign  people  over  the 
constitutionally  acquired  domain  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  day  another  flag  is  raised 
over  the  Canal  Zone  will.  Indeed,  be  trag:lc 
and  bode  111  for  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 

As  previously  Indicated,  our  problem  Is  not 
restricted  to  the  Panama  Canal  but  It  covers 
the  vast  area  of  the  Caribbean  recognised 
long  ago  by  Admiral  Mahan  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean of  the  Americas. 

CUBA    an    OXnTOST    OF    KRKMLIN 

The  great  island  at  Cuba,  close  to  the 
United  States  and  located  on  the  northern 
approach  to  the  Panama  Oanal,  has  become  a 
Soviet  captive  and  Its  government  an  articu- 
late Instrument  for  Communist  subversion 
In  other  Latin  countries. 

On  the  southern  approach  to  this  strategic 
waterway,  we  have  Venezuela,  which  has  been 
a  center  for  planning  the  agitation,  infiltra- 
tion subversion,  and  armed  attacks  that  are 
designed  to  transform  Latin  American  coun- 
tries into  Soviet  provinces.  Just  as  has  been 
done  In  Cuba. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  was  em- 
phasized on  February  26,  1960.  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  his  address  to 
the  Congress  of  Brazil.  Describing  the  great 
Issue  of  our  time  as  "freedom  or  slavery."  he 
stated  that  the  people  of  our  Nation  would 
consider  It  intervention  in  the  internal  aX- 
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fairs  of  an  American  state  If  any  power 
"whether  by  Invasion,  coercion,  or  subver- 
sion, succeeded  in  denying  freedom  of  choice 
to  the  people  of  any  of  our  sister  republics  " 

These  strong  words  clearly  uphold  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  Its  application  to  new 
dangers  now  arising;  and  the  Congress,  by 
positive  declaration,  can  and  should  lend  Its 
full  support  to  this  end. 

For  resolving  these  problems  there  Is  a 
practical  and  definite  program,  which  is  not 
based  on  a  blind  devotion  to  the  past  but 
on  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  present  and 
the  future: 

First,  reaffirmation  of  our  hl8U:>ric  policy 
of  exclusive  control  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal. 

Second,  announcement  by  our  Govern- 
ment that  no  hostile,  other  provocative  dem- 
onstrations or  Invasions  will  be  tolerated  In 
the  Canal  Zone  or  within  the  strategic 
vicinity  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Third,  reactivation,  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  of  the 
Special  Service  Squadron  for  continuous 
display  of  the  US  flag  In  the  Caribbean  area 
and  other  missions  of  diplomatic  character. 

Fourth,  proclamation  by  our  Government 
that  the  Canal  Zone  Is  a  constitutionally  ac- 
quired territory  of  the  United  States. 

Fifth,  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
include  penetration  and  subversion. 

The  time  for  proper  action  by  our  Govern- 
ment has  long  since  passed  The  situation 
in  the  Caribbean  becomes  more  critical  every 
day.  It  thus  becomes  lmp>eratlve  that  the 
Congress,  which,  under  the  Constitution, 
must  assume  and  discharge  such  grave  duties 
In  questions  of  foreign  policy,  should  con- 
sider and  pass  measures  along  the  lines  of 
thoM  now  pending  in  both  House  and 
Senate. 

These  measures  make  unequivocal  declara- 
tions for  the  previously  indicated  extension 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  reaffirma- 
tion of  our  treaty-based  and  long -established 
Isthmian  Canal  policies. 

May  I  ask  this  great  audience:  "Why 
should  we  wait  for  new  blows  to  fall?  To 
falter  in  our  duty  is  to  invite  disaster." 

Dean  Manion.  Thank  you,  Congressman 
Daniel  J  Flood  My  friends,  somewhere  In 
this  cowardly  search  for  an  accommodation 
with  communism  our  leaders  have  lost  the 
courage  to  defend   America's  vital  interests. 

Send  this  startling  sp>eech  to  your  Sen- 
ators. Tell  them  not  to  wait  until  new 
blows  fall  upon  the  American  flag.  The  time 
to  act  Is  now. 

Americans  are  sadly  lacking  In  Informa- 
tion about  our  sickening  attitude  toward 
the  Issues  of  Panama,  Cuba  and  the  entire 
Caribbean  area. 

This  great  speech  by  Congressman 
Danikl  J  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  Is  the  first 
to  place  these  burning  questions  before  the 
American  p>eople  on   a  nationwide   network. 

We  urge  all  corporations  and  individuals 
to  order  printed  copies  of  this  address  for 
distribution. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  AT1\'ES 

Thursday.  June  23.  1960 

Mr  RUTHP:RFX3RD  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  more  able  Members  of  the 
House  Is  my  colleaRTje  from  Texas,  Con- 
gres,5man     Jim     Wright      Congressman 


Wright  delivered  a  verj'  thought-pro- 
voking and  inspiring  message  before  the 
Tpxa-s  Motor  Transport  Association  in 
Dallas  on  June  10  Tlie  address  fol- 
lows ; 

Th«  Challenge  or  the  Sixties 
(By  Congressman  Jim  Weight,  Texas  Motor 
Transport  Association.  Dallas,   Tex.,  June 
10. 1960) 

Once  to  each  civilization  comes  an  oppor- 
tunity for  enduring  greatness,  and  we  in 
America  are  upon  the  threshold  of  that 
opportunity. 

Today  most  of  the  world  looks  hopefully 
to  us — not  only  for  bread  but  for  Inspira- 
tion— not  only  for  material  assistance  but 
for  spiritual  leadership  and  moral  example. 

It  is  our  chance  profoundly  to  Influence 
the  future.  It  Is  our  opportunity  to  be  big 
and  not  petty,  to  demonstrate  not  only  what 
we  are  against  but  what  we  are  for,  to 
Justify  the  American  dream,  not  as  a  flower 
that  has  begun  to  fade  In  the  autumn  of 
its  existence,  but  as  a  young  and  virile  plant 
capable  of  producing  buds  of  an  ever 
brighter  color  for  each  succeeding  spring- 
time. 

Can  we  rise  to  this  challenge?  Can  we 
demonstrate  that  for  once  the  mantle  of 
world  leadership  has  fallen  to  a  nation 
which  wishes  not  to  dictate,  or  dominate, 
or  exploit  but  patiently  to  help  create  the 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  human  dignity 
and  of  nonviolent  local  self-determination 
in  which  all  men  may  live  in  peace? 

A    OOOD    BEGINNING 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning.  For  a 
hundred  years  we  have  started  no  wars  and 
entered  them  only  in  defense  of  principle. 
We  willingly  forsook  colonialism  to  grant 
the  Philippines  their  Independence  when 
they  asked  for  It.  We  have  displayed  the 
humility  to  extend  the  hand  of  helpfulness 
to  our  fallen  foes  in  a  maiiner  unprecedented 
In  human  history. 

In  the  past  2  years,  we  have  redeemed 
our  solemn  promises  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
We  have  shown  that  this  form  we  call  de- 
mocracy is  workable  not  only  for  Cauca- 
sians but  for  Orientals  and  Polynesians  as 
well.  We  have  by  example  demonstrated 
that  a  nation  may  grow,  not  through  mili- 
tary aggression,  but  by  others  coming  to  us 
and  voluntarily  asking  to  share  our  perils 
and  our  responsibilities. 

OTHER  CIVILIZATIONS 

Yet  other  civilizations,  also  blessed  with 
a  spark  of  greatness,  strutted  across  the 
stage  of  world  ascendency  only  to  fade  and 
wane,  their  brief  bright  promise  unfulfilled. 

The  Egypt  of  the  Pharoahs  developed 
learning  but  not  understanding,  and  was 
buried  in   the  sands  beside  the  Nile 

Jerusalem    the    golden,    after    fioun.slr.iig 
under    David    and    Solomon,    disintegrated 
quarreled    Internally,    split    into    two    king- 
doms, and  was  never  again   the  same 

The  Greeks  wrestled  mightily  with  philo- 
sophic problems  and  bequeathed  us  an  in- 
tellectual inheritance  rarely  matched  in 
history.  Yet  even  the  splendid  aristocracy 
of  Atiiens  became  corrupt,  abandoned  Its 
Idealism,  sought  forcefully  to  Impose  Its  will 
upon  others,  and  never  recovered  from  the 
Peloponneslan  War. 

Rome,  gifted  with  lawmakers  and  war- 
makers  but  cursed  vrtth  a  degenerate  patri- 
cian class,  surfeited  in  the  excesses  of  its 
own  prosperity  and  became  cruel  and  lustful 
until  it  rotted  from  within. 

WILL      WE      BE      niFFERr.VT? 

Are  we  different?  WUl  we  be  equal  to  the 
time?  Or  weary  of  the  crvisade  for  world 
idealism  and  flounder  on  the  shcmls  of  self- 
ish preoccupation? 

W'Ul  we  be  In  truth  'one  nation,  under 
Otxl.  Indivisible,"  or  will  we  disintegrate  be- 


fore the  onslaught  of  selfish  pressures  which 
divide  us  into  cliques  and  factions? 

Will  we  have  the  vision  to  grasp  the  Im- 
mense challenge  of  education,  and  thus 
claim  the  vast  promise  of  the  future?  Or 
will  we  be  charmed  by  the  surface  trappings 
of  education  and  quibble  in  petty  puerility 
over  who  goes  to  what  schools  while  the 
future  rushes  on  and  leaves  us? 

In  the  cauldron  of  economic  competition, 
will  we  establish  the  American  economy  as 
one  capable  of  meeting  the  expanding  needs 
of  an  exploding  population?  Or  will  we 
prove  our  worst  critics  right  who  decry  the 
American  economy  as  a  crumbling  relic,  now 
stripped  of  its  strength  by  our  individual 
indulgence? 

In  the  decade  that  lies  immediately  ahead. 
will  America  be  on  the  rise  or  on  the  wane? 
This  Is  the  challenge  of  the  sixties. 

A    LOOK    IN    THE    MIKBOR 

Let's  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  ourselves 
as  we  enter  the  1960'6.  Let's  be  honest. 
Let's  measure  both  the  good  and  the  bad. 
We  are  rich. 

On  the  credit  side,  the  average  American 
family  has  more  real  Income  today  than  it 
has  ever  had  before.  I'm  talking  about 
spendable  dollars,  after  taxes  •  •  •  and  I'm 
talking  about  what  those  dollars  will  buy  in 
spite  of  inflated  prices. 

According  to  official  Commerce  Department 
statistics  released  Just  this  month,  the  aver- 
age American  has  more  real  buying  power 
than  he  has  ever  had  In  his  life. 

The  typical  family  Income,  after  taxes 
have  been  paid,  and  adjusted  to  compensate 
for  increases  in  the  consumer  price  Index, 
Is  still  $1,1CX)  better  than  it  was  in  1947 
and  almost  $  1,900  better  than  it  was  in  the 
boom  year  of  1929. 

Perhaps  even  more  imp>ortant.  this  pros- 
perity is  more  generally  shared  among  all  of 
Americas  families  What  we  have  seen  In 
the  past  15  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  has  been  the  most  phenomenal  ex- 
pansion of  a  middle  Income  group  in  his- 
tory. 

Today,  more  than  66  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's faoslllee  enjoy  incomes  in  excess  of 
$4,000  annually  as  compared  with  37  per- 
cent at  the  close  of  the  war.  This  is  the 
wld^t  dispersion  of  buying  power  that  any 
society  has  ever  achieved. 

Since  1947,  the  number  of  families  in  the 
$10,000  and  above  Income  group  has  In- 
creased from  5  percent  to  14  percent;  while 
f  e  number  earning  less  than  $2,000  a  year 
has  shrunk  from  25  percent  to  14  percent. 
This  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  spectacular 
social  and  economic  'revolution  of  all  time, 
and  It  would  seem  to  bode  well  Indeed  for 
the  future  of  tlie  American  economy  But 
we're  in  debt. 

This  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  of 
course.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  while 
Americans  have  more  money  than  ever  to 
spend  on  the  good  things  of  life,  we  are 
rapidly  reaching  a  point  at  which  they  can- 
not spend  It  because  they  have  already  spent 
It. 

Installment  payments  are  taking  an  ever 
bigger  bite  out  of  the  typical  family's  pay- 
check at  the  first  of  every  month. 

While  our  total  buying  power  after  taxes 
has  increased  by  about  22  percent,  our  total 
mortgage  and  Installment  indebtedness  has 
skyrocketed  to  more  than  nine  times  what 
It  was  in  1947. 

And  in  Just  the  past  6  years,  the  amount 
of  this  liquid  buying  power  which  Is  an- 
nually siphoned  away  from  the  typical  Amer- 
ican family  In  Interest  charges  has  more  than 
doubled  until  today  It  stands  at  $24  billion 
a  year. 

A  standard  Joke  of  the  past  few  ye&rs  has 
been  that  you  can  sell  the  average  Anier.can 
anything  at  all  Just  so  long  as  the  d-iwr.  pay- 
ment Is  low  enough.  This  is  no  lor.per  qu.te 
true.     Since  he  is  alreadv  loaded  down  with 
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payrr.en-s.  he  'a-i'.  buy  anything  today  only 
it  the  down  pmyment  Is  low  enough  and  the 
amoruzatlon    period   long   enough. 

It  Is  only  one  more  step  until  the  typical 
American  will  be  the  man  who  U  spending 
a  third  of  his  Income  paying  for  things  he 
has  already  worn  out  •  •  '  and  this  man. 
whatever  his  Income.  U  no  longer  a  choice 
customer. 

But  for  the  time  being  at  least,  on  balance. 
we  are  prett-y  well  off  financially  •  •  •  bet- 
ter off  than  any  people  have  ever  been  In 
the  history  of  mankind. 

OtTR    CH.\NGING    MORAL    CODE 

A;  d  :.-!.■  'Ahat  about  the  moral  fiber  of 
the  Nation  as  we  face  the  challenges  ahead 
with  spending  money  in  our  pockets?  Amer- 
icans are  going  to  church  In  unprecedented 
numbers;  yet  we  are  beginning  to  senst  a 
gnawing  self-doubt  about  the  Nation's  moral 
code. 

The  recent  hlgh'.y  publicized  payola  in- 
vestigations and  the  resignations  of  several 
administrative  officials  of  Government  who 
^  .-.,  .  xvr  ;;■-;  1^  the  financial  beneficiaries  of 
Thosf  ■A.'-,  !n.  -.^leir  agencies  were  supposed  to 
■rec.i.^>'  -".a-  b^en  the  latest,  but  by  no 
mert;.■^     ne  r:r-"    .  .  i  sordid  series. 

R-'  '"^ted  dl-^clo6ures  have  revealed  too- 
■re  -i.-v.t  a  pattern  of  relaxed  ethical  stand- 
ards in  high  places  where  the  public  has  a 
right  to  expect  absolute  intee^lty  The 
Hoffa-Beck  scandals  pointed  up  the  shameful 
picture  of  men  misappropriating  funds  with 
which  they  were  solemnly  entrusted.  Even 
certain  Members  of  Congress  it.self  have  been 
found  guil'^y  nf  abusing  the  public  pajrroll. 
'If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith 
shall  it  be  salted?" 

We  need  In  all  of  this  to  keep  our  per- 
Btjectlve.  It  Is  necessary  to  remember  that 
n.  ><-  ~  i"^'^.=sful  businessmen  are  not  Oold- 
fine=  M  ^"  l^bor  leaders  are  neither  Becks 
nor  H  ff  .-■  M"  ist  Congre.'^?men  neither  em- 
plov  re.A'ives  nor  rent  their  front  porches 
to  tb"  G-  v»rnment.  Mast  appointees  in  the 
executive  branch  are  not  financial  benefici- 
aries of  selfish  Interests  •  •  •  Just  as  most 
toen-agers  are  not  delinquents  and  most 
television  performers  are  not  palpable  frauds. 
But  there  has  been  enough  of  it  to  make 
US  all  a  little  sick  at  our  stomachs.  For  the 
pftst  several  months,  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Investigating  Cotamlttee.  I 
have  been  delving  more  and  more  deeply 
into  the  highway  program  and  have  seen  In- 
creasing evidences  of  both  grand  and  petty 
graft. 

Some  highway  contractors  have  knowing- 
ly, deliberately,  willfully,  cheated  the  public 
by  using  inferior  materials  and  building  the 
roads  to  substandard  speclflcatlon.s.  And  In 
this  they  have  been  abetted  by  some  highway 
officials. 

Some  so-called  public  servants  have  used 
their  positions  to  purchase  condemned 
property  from  the  State  they  are  supposed 
to  be  serving  and  then  to  sell  it  at  enormous 
profits.  Some  have  tipped  off  friends  to  the 
location  of  the  routes,  permitting  the  friends 
to  buy  lands  In  the  highway's  path  at  low 
prices  and  then  approving  purchase  of  the 
same  lands  with  public  funds  at  greatly 
increased  prices. 

In  the  past  4  years,  we  have  spent  $11.5 
bi'.lin.  much  of  It  money  paid  In  taxes  by 
ri.'  .-...rr.-,  -:  your  Industry,  on  the  Federal 
:-.  J  >  :  rogram.  and  during  this  time  the 
"-.:;...  ;  cost  of  completing  the  Interstate 
Syaiem  has  risen  from  $27  billion  to  $41 
billion. 

Through  all  of  this.  I've  had  to  keep  re- 
minding myself  that  most  highway  con- 
tractors, most  suppliers  of  materials,  most 
State  and  Federal  highway  officla's  are 
honest. 

Most  are  like  our  highway  heads  in  Texas 
where   the   only  known  incident  of   corrupt 


practices  was  discovered  quickly  by  the 
State  highway  department  Itself  and  those 
responsible  were  Immediately  dismissed  from 
the  Job  and  brought  to  Justice 

Yet  one  who  remembers  when  public- 
spirited  citizens  willingly  gave  their  land  for 
a  highway  between  Weatherford  and  Ranger 
cannot  help  wondering  what  has  happened 
now  when  a  substantial  number  of  people 
apparently  can  convince  themselves  that  they 
are  not  cheating  anyone  so  long  as  they  are 
Just  cheating  the  Gkivemment.  The  trouble 
Is  that  they  are  cheating  everybody. 

ACE  or  THE  "COOF-orF" 

What,  Indeed,  has  happened'  A  national 
magazine  recently  said  we  are  falling  Into 
what  It  termed  a  "group  morality"  which 
makes  everything  all  right  as  long  as  It  U 
being  done  by  everybody. 

Social  critics  have  given  us  various  labels. 
We  have  been  called  an  "organization  State," 
an  "acquisitive  culture,"  an  "affluent  society." 
But  the  most  stinging  criticism  Is  that 
which  has  labeled  us  as  the  age  of  the 
"goof-off  " — the  era  of  the  Job  half  done. 
From  coast  to  coast  our  country  unfortu- 
nately seems  to  have  become  populated  with 
laundry  men  who  wont  Iron  shirts,  waiters 
who  wont  serve,  manufacturers  who  delib- 
erately build  things  to  wear  out  and  workers 
who  engage  In  featherbeddlng.  executives 
whose  mind  Is  on  the  golf  course,  students 
who  take  cinch  courses,  professors  who  teach 
cinch  courses,  institutions  which  offer  cinch 
courses,  organizations  that  sell  academic  de- 
grees, people  who  buy  acadenxlc  degrees,  pub- 
lic officials  whose  primary  concern  Is  not  to 
lead,  not  to  think,  not  to  express  opinion,  but 
simply  to  stay  In  public  office. 

F^irther.  we  have  moved  Into  the  new  era 
of  the  2-hour  lunch,  the  all-day  coffee  break, 
the  misleading  advertiser,  the  pald-off  disk 
Jockey,  the  company  credit  card  and  the 
extravagant  tax  free  expense  account,  the 
rigged  television  show,  the  dishonest  butcher. 
Those  who  engage  In  one  form  or  another  of 
moral  depravity  range  from  the  high-school 
fiunky  who  wants  to  become  a  beatnik  to 
the  Congressman  who  puts  his  bar  bill  on 
the  public  voucher. 

The  Nation  suffers  from  a  national  neglect 
that  has  Institutionalized  payola,  Imperfec- 
tion, and  complacency  Since  it  Is  easier  to 
deceive  than  to  perfect,  we  have  mistakenly 
equated  deception  with  the  American  way  of 
life  as  one  disc  Jockey  stated  It.  And  those 
of  us  who  have  mutely  sat  back  and  observed 
recent  expose  as  so  much  entertainment. 
.  have  contributed  our  share  to  the  national 
guilt.  We  give  deception  the  complacency 
upon  which  It  can  thrive. 

Am  I  unreasonably  harsh  in  this  ap- 
praisal? Maybe  so  I  hope  so.  There  are 
magnificent  examples  of  decency  to  inspire 
us.  There  is  still  much  good  mingled  with 
the  bad.  If  I  overemphasize  our  failures,  it 
is  only  because  I  am  convinced  that  ours  Is 
a  nation  with  a  purpose  and  that  we  stand 
In  danger  of  forgetting  our  mission  as  a 
people  as  we  face  the  opportunities  and 
challenges  of  the  future. 

OBSTACLES    IN    THE    PATH 

Briefly,  let's  scan  the  horizon  and  see  some 
of  the  specific  obstacles  which  loom  like 
mountains  and  foothills  in  the  path  of  the 
next  10  years. 

The  1960's  are  certain  to  see  a  sharpening 
of  the  titanic  competition  between  two  op- 
posing national  philosophies.  The  unwrit- 
ten pages  of  history  are  waiting  to  see 
whether  this  decade  will  Up  the  scales  in 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States. 

The  Russians  at  least  are  quite  specific 
about  their  goals. 

They  expect  by  the  mid- 1960  8  to  achieve 
military  superiority. 


They  exp>ect  by  the  end  of  the  next  10 
years  to  pull  even  with  our  economy  In 
major  productive  capacity  not  In  gross  na- 
tional product  or  the  total  volume  of  con- 
sue^  goods,  but  In  heavy  Industry,  In  ma- 
chine tools.  In  water  and  electric  power 
production. 

Tney  expect  by  the  end  of  the  decade  to 
hav  J  captured  the  leadership  In  Asia  and 
Africa  Eind  to  have  reduced  the  newly  created 
republics  of  these  vast  areas  of  the  world  to 
economic  dependence  upon  Soviet  trade. 
Let's  not  underestimate  them 
Although  the  Soviet  groM  national  prod- 
uct Is  only  half  ours,  it  U  presently  growing 
at  a  rate  twice  our  own.  Their  Industrial 
output,  not  more  than  one-third  of  Amer- 
ica's In  1955.  is  closing  the  gap  at  an  amazing 
8  percent  annual  rate. 

Briefly  It  amounts  to  this: 
A  nation  with  less  than  half  our  own 
GNP.  living  at  about  a  third  of  our  national 
standard  of  individual  consumption.  Is 
spending  as  much  on  military  strength  as 
we  are;  ruthlessly  and  purposefully  exploit- 
ing the  ferment  and  the  turmoil  In  the 
underdeveloped  two-thirds  of  the  world  »  •  • 
wooing,  threatening,  boasting,  sacrlflc.ag  for 
Its  vicious  cause  of  domination  and  deliber- 
ate destruction  of  democratic  nations. 

A  nation  that  only  recently  rode  In  oxcarts 
now  sends  rockeU  to  the  moon.  A  nation 
once  grossly  Inferior  In  IndusUy  now  out- 
produces us  In  machine  tools.  A  nation 
that  was  once  almost  completely  Illiterate 
now  has  an  educational  establishment  that 
turns  out  twice  as  many  scientists  and  en- 
gineers as  ours.  A  society  of  peasants  Is  now 
a  great  industrial  complex  And  this  Is  one 
of  the  challenges  of  the  sixties. 

The  key  to  thU  challenge  was  clearly  given 
by  a  former  high  Government  official  who 
said  In  Washington  last  week  that  the  basic 
difference  between  Russia's  expectations  for 
the  1960's  and  our  own  is  this  •  •  •  Russia 
bases  lU  hopes  upon  specific  goals  and  upon 
a  faith  In  Its  own  ability  to  fulfill  them; 
while  we  have  no  definite  goals  for  the 
Flxtles  and  base  our  expectations  upon  the 
vaifrue  hope  of  Russian  failures  and  a  general 
faith  In  external  circumstances,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  any  clear-cut  plan  for  our  own. 

OPPOBTUNmES   roB    CaXATWXSS 

We  would  be  hasty,  of  course  to  say  that 
we  must  improve  our  own  performance  only 
to  compete  with  the  Russians.  Competition 
with  another  nation  should  not  itself  be- 
come the  foolish  fetish  of  our  generation. 
Rather  for  the  sake  of  ourselves  and  our 
children  as  well  as  the  welfare  and  lot  of 
humanity  we  should  undertake  the  tasks 
with  which  the  sixties  so  dogmatically  chal- 
lenge us. 

Every  challenge  Is  an  opportunity  for 
greatness. 

Stored  In  the  warehouses  of  thU  land  Is 
enough  grain  and  foodstuffs,  surplus  to  our 
needs,  to  feed  the  hungry  mouths  of  chil- 
dren and  turn  what  has  become  a  costly 
burden  Into  a  providential  blessing  and  an 
Instrument  of  peace.  It  takes  only  a  little 
Imagination. 

Our  cities  are  growing  at  an  accelerated 
pace,  and  it  takes  only  a  little  vision  and  a 
lot  of  Intelligent  application  to  help  them 
grow  in  an  orderly  and  well  organized  way 
so  that  they  become  examples  of  a  proud 
society  and  not  unplanned  suburban  sprawls 
which  will  create  only  shinier  slums  for  the 
future. 

Our  land  has  been  blessed  with  enough 
good  soil  and  water  and  mineral  resources  to 
serve  our  needs  well  into  the  future  If  we 
conserve  them  and  use  them  with  the  Intel- 
ligence of  an  Inspired  society  with  a  vision 
of  the  future. 

The  growing  demands  of  a  growing  popu- 
lation will  require  a  more  ancient  use  of  our 


rivers,  ovir  forests,  and  our  mines.  Conserva- 
tion will  be  an  ever-growing  challenge  of 
the  sixties. 

The  challenge  of  education  alone  is  enough 
to  command  our  most  earnest  minds.  By 
1970  we  shall  need  1,500,000  new  teachers — 
more  than  the  total  number  now  in  service — 
If  we  are  to  maintain  the  present  classroom 
number.  Let  It  never  be  the  epitaph  of  our 
civilization  that  we  were  so  materialistic 
that  we  built  buildings  and  forgot  teachers 
or  erected  stadiums  and  forgot  libraries. 

You  know  something  of  the  challenge  of 
transportation.  During  the  first  decade 
after  the  war.  automobile  registration 
doubled.  By  1956  there  was  a  motor  vehicle 
for  every  700  feet  of  lane  In  both  directions 
on  all  the  roads  and  streets  of  the  Nation. 
By  1970  there  will  be  more  than  80  million 
vehicles  on  the  roads.  To  design  and  build 
a  hlphway  system  capable  of  serving  as  the 
main  arteries  of  the  Nation's  commerce  Is  a 
challenge  that  dwarfs  the  little  plans  of  little 
minds. 

Air  traffic  Is  Increasing  at  a  pace  which 
demands  a  bold  and  visionary  approach  If 
we  are  to  prevent  a  traffic  Jam  in  the  sky- 
ways. 

We  must  demonstrate  the  self-dlsclpUne 
to  begin  a  systematic  plan  of  retiring  the 
national  debt  which  today  consumes  11  per- 
cent of  the  national  budget  In  interest  alone. 
instead  of  simply  letting  It  grow  and  Inure 
to  our  children  while  we  drift  without  fiscal 
plan  or  purpose. 

And  these  are  some  of  the  challenges  that 
face  us  In  the  sixties. 

Walter  Llppmann  has  raised  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  free  society.  dep)endlng  as  it 
does  upon  public  support  for  Its  policies. 
can  show  the  resiliency  and  the  sustained 
will  to  endure  the  stresses  and  strains  of  a 
world  In  ferment. 

The  answer  Is  we  can  •  •  •  If  we  want 
to. 

The  capacity  of  America  Is  unlimited  It 
Is  adequate  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
sixties  •  •  •  but  not  If  we  continue  to 
spend  more  on  sports  than  on  science  •  •  • 
more  on  scotch  than  on  schools  •  •  •  more 
on  entertainment  than  on  education  •  •  • 
more  on  carnivals  than  on  culture  •  •  • 
more  on  clothes  than  on  cohservatlon  and 
more  on  cocktail  parties  than  on  cancer  re- 
search. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  know  the  price  of 
things.  More  Importantly,  we  shall  have  to 
learn  the  value  of  things. 

What  we  need  Is  a  strong  sense  of  na- 
tional purpose,  steeped  in  the  realization  of 
our  historic  opportunity.  Long  ago  Emerson 
wrote  that  what  America  needed  was  "some- 
one to  inspire  us  to  do  what  we  can." 

"The  great  menace  to  freedom,"  wrote 
Justice  Brandels.  "is  an  Inert  people." 

TWO     WATS 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  legend  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  •  •  •  He  fell  asleep  In 
1769  and  slept  for  20  years.  When  he  began 
his  historic  snooze,  George  m  was  his  King 
and  his  country  was  a  subservient  colony. 
When  he  awakened  some  20  years  later, 
George  Washington  was  President  and  his 
country  was  an  Independent  Republic. 

Old  Rip  slept  through  a  revolution  •  •  • 
an  unprecedented  revolution  that  witnessed 
to  those  who  were  awake  the  birth  of  a 
dramatic  social  and  political  movement  •  •  • 
the  democracy  of  America  which  has 
changed  the  face  of  the  world. 

We  can  meet  the  challenge  of  the  new- 
age  In  two  w^ays  •  •  •  Rip  Van  Winkle's 
way  of  complacent  comfort,  perfect  con- 
tentment •  •  •  or  the  way  of  survival,  an 
alert  and  purposeful  assault  upon  the  chal- 
lenges that  lie  ahead. 

If  we  take  the  first  way,  we  need  only 
sleep.  If  we  choose  the  second,  we  may  need 
at  times  to  sacrifice  •  •  •  but  In  sacrifice 
and  striving  Is  the  fulfillment  of  the  soul 
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EX'T'KN-ION   OF  REM.-\RK.= 
nr 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

wF    SOUTH    DAKuTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23, 1960 

Mr  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  just  killed  the  only  farm  bill  that 
has  come  to  the  floor  this  year.  It  ap- 
pears that  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned 
there  will  be  no  legislation  this  session. 
This  should  be  suflBcient  notice  to  Mem- 
bers from  the  agricultural  areas  that  the 
time  has  now  come  when  they  must  stop 
playing  p>olitics  with  agriculture  and  at- 
tack the  problem  at  its  source. 

The  fact  is.  agriculture  is  simply  ,the 
first  of  the  various  segments  of  our  coun- 
try to  fall  victim  to  our  international, 
one-world  policy.  No  one  in  Congress  or 
no  one  in  the  Nation  who  has  the  ability 
to  add  a  column  of  figures  can  lack  the 
understanding  of  the  problem  facing 
American  agriculture,  but  few  have  the 
political  courage  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Everyone  knows  there  is  actually  no 
such  thing  as  a  dc«nestic  farm  problem. 
Evei-yone  knows  that  the  problem  is 
simply  a  foreign  policy  problem.  Every- 
one knows  that  what  is  actually  happen- 
ing is  that  America  is  imf>orting  the  food 
that  goes  onto  our  tables  and  the  fiber 
which  goes  onto  our  backs,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  acreage  supplanted  by 
these  imports  is  being  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  tenned  as  "sur- 
plus." 

There  is  no  question  but  what  we  have 
in  this  country  a  large  surplus,  but  that 
surplus  is  not  created  by  overproduction. 
It  is  simply  created  by  an  oversupply. 

Those  who  refuse  to  admit  that  the 
agricultural  problem  is  simply  the  result 
of  our  foreign  policy  contend  that  over- 
production and  oversupply  are  synony- 
mous. I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact, 
however,  that  oversupply  can  be  created 
by  three  things:  first,  excessive  Imports, 
second,  lag  in  exports,  and  third,  exces- 
sive domestic  production.  The  oversup- 
ply that  we  have  in  the  United  States  to- 
day is  caused  primarily  by  the  first  two. 
excessive  imports  and  a  lag  in  exports. 
We  do  not  have  an  excessive  domestic 
production,  only  in  the  sense  that  our 
desire  to  maintain  these  foreign  imports 
has  led  to  a  program  of  supports  on 
certain  commodities  which  have  kept 
these  commodities  in  high  production 
and  have  throwTi  agricultural  produc- 
tion out  of  balance. 

The  serious  thing  is  that  this  pro- 
gram is  not  only  throwing  agricultural 
production  out  of  balance  in  America, 
but  it  is  throwing  agricultui-al  produc- 
tion out  of  balance  throughout  the  free 
world. 

DOMESTIC     PROBLEM 

Let  lis  take  a  look  first  at  the  import 
problem  &s  it  applies  to  our  domestic 
situation; 

First,  with  regard  to  wool.  American 
agriculture  is  permitted  to  produce  less 
than  one-third  of  the  wool  that  Is  ac- 
tually processed  and  used  in  this  coun- 
try, and  yet  because  wool  is  a  com- 
modity  that   is   readily   susceptible    to 


international  trade,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  required  to  provide 
a  wool  support  and  subsidy  program  in 
order  to  prevent  the  complete  abandon- 
ment of  wool  production  in  the  Nation. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  acreage 
required  to  produce  the  wool  actually 
used  In  this  coimtry.  but  it  is  estimated 
it  would  require  at  least  75  million  aci'es. 
If  American  agriculture  were  producing 
only  the  wool  used  domestically,  there 
would  be  no  surplus  acres,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  soil  bank  and  all  of  the 
other  acreage  reduction  programs. 

Another  example:  In  1958  we  per- 
mitted the  import  of  2,061.456  head  of 
beef  into  this  coimtry.  This  was  serious, 
and  some  of  us  who  protested  were 
given  the  assurance  that  beef  imp>orts 
would  be  reduced.  In  1959,  instead  of  a 
reduction,  beef  Imports  jumped  to 
2.337,438  head. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  im- 
able  to  give  me  relative  figures  on  the 
acres  required  to  produce  a  beef  for 
market,  but  it  is  estimated  that  nation- 
wide it  requires  the  production  of  ap- 
proximately 20  acres  to  produce,  feed, 
fatten,  and  place  a  beef  on  the  American 
market.  In  other  words,  beef  imports 
alone  supplanted  the  production  of  more 
than  45  million  acres  in  the  United  States 
during  1959.  The  total  national  wheat 
allotment  is  only  55  million  acres,  and 
there  are  probably  few  wheat  producers 
who  would  not  prefer  being  in  the  cattle 
business  if  they  had  a  market  for  their 
beef.  -^^, ^ 

Lamb  and  mutton:  During  the  past  3 
years  impoi'ts  of  dressed  lamb  have  in- 
creased more  than  90  percent,  reaching 
more  than  9,500.000  pounds  of  dressed 
lamb  in  1959.  with  mutton  imports  in  3 
years  jumping  almost  7.400  percent  to 
47.300.000  poiinds.  Live  sheep  and  lamb 
imports  in  1959  totaled  75,073  head  with 
facilities  now  available  for  ma.v'^s  importa- 
tion of  live  sheep  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  production  of  many 
thousand  domestic  acres  is  supplanted 
by  these  imports,  and  yet  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission refuses  to  invoke  the  escape 
clause  on  any  agricultural  imports. 

Hogs  and  pork  have  followed  the  same 
pattern  on  imports  with  thousands  of 
head  of  hogs  or  the  carcass  equivalent  in 
pork  pHjuring  across  our  borders  supple- 
menting the  production  of  thousand.*^  of 
acres  of  com  and  feed  grain. 

Other  countries  with  an  eye  to  pro- 
tecting their  farmers  and  consumers 
have  taken  steps  to  protect  their  people. 
Beef  imports  would  probably  have  been  a 
half  million  head  higher  in  1959  had  not 
Canada  and  Mexico  invoked  quotas 
against  exporting  beef  into  the  United 
States  because  the  U.S.  market  was 
draining  the  beef  from  our  two  neighbor- 
ing countries  creating  shortage.^;  and  ex- 
cessive prices  in  both  of  those  countries. 

DISRUPTION 

The  American  international  policy  has 
not  only  i-uined  agriculture  by  forcing  a 
freeze  in  acreage  production,  but  is 
creating  the  same  situation  in  friendly 
foreign  countries  who  are  exporting  Into 
the  United  States  because  their  farmers 
are  producing  for  export  to  America 
rather  than  producing  for  consumption 
in  their  own  countries.    Oiir  policy  has 
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not  only  disrupted  aKnculture  in  Amer- 
ica, It  is  disrupting  agriculture  through- 
out the  free  world. 

I  WHKAT 

The  high  support  price  resorted  to  by 
Congress  rather  than  protecting  the 
American  farmer  against  foreign  im- 
port.=;  has  resulted  in  a  freeze  in  crop 
acres.  The  cummodity  that  ha^  suffered 
the  greatest  from  this  freeze  is  wheat 
with  a  55  miliion-acre  domestic  quota 
and  then  an  unlimited  bypass  program 
for  farmers  m  noncommercial  wheat 
areas.  More  than  half  of  the  so-called 
wheat  surplus  is  annually  produced  by 
1.200000  15-acre  exemption  farmers. 
Wheat  is  no  longer  raised  in  the  Great 
Plains  wheat  producing  area.  The  pres- 
ent farm  program  has  diverted  wheat  to 
the  rice  paddies  of  the  South,  to  the 
sugarcane  fields  of  the  South — fields  that 
should  be  producing  rice  and  sugar  but 
arc  prohibited  because  of  the  so-called 
Su:rar  Act  which  permits  countries  like 
Cuba  to  import  over  3,200.000  short  tons 
of  ~ugar  per  year  for  American  consump- 
tion while  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane 
acre.s  are  diverted  to  some  other  crop 
thi*  ;:.=;:'  ad  of  going  onto  the  American 
mark  '.  :  oes  into  some  Government 
warehouse. 

If  Congre.ss  were  to  protect  American 
agriculture  from  a  majority  of  these  Im- 
ports, there  would  be  no  wheat  problem. 
Acres  now  producing  wheat  would  return 
to  the  production  of  beef,  lamb,  pork, 
wool,  sugar,  and  the  other  food  and  fiber 
crops  supplanted  now  by  imports. 

rEz.'i    ca.\LN3 

This  bill  provides  a  special  program 
for  feed  grains.  This  prov.sion  is  sup- 
IX)sed  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  price  of  the  cr^p.  Were  it  not 
for  importation  of  beef,  pork,  and  mut- 
ton, we  do  not  have  enough  acres  to  pro- 
duce this  food  without  the  need  for  such 
a  program  We  are  suppcsed  to  have  a 
surplus  of  some  200  million  busheLs  of 
barley  and  275  nnllion  bushels  of  oats 
which  costs  the  Amencan  taxpayers  ap- 
_proximateIv  S26  million  per  year  in  stor- 
age and  whic  1,  because  of  its  existence. 
is  depressin^r  the  donie.stic  price  of  these 
two  commodities  By  cliecking  the  rec- 
ords, however,  we  find  that  in  the  past 
10  years  this  Nation  has  imported,  pri- 
marily from.  Canada.  224  million  bushels 
of  barley  and  over  344  million  bushels  of 
oats.  One  wonders  whose  surplus  feed 
grains  the  American  taxpayer  is  con- 
tributing $26  million  p«?r  year  to  store. 

Rye  IS  another  example.  In  the  past 
10  years,  the  actual  disappearance  of 
rye  has  been  in  excess  of  the  domestic 
production,  and  yet  there  are  several 
million  buihels  In  storage  today  at  Uie 
expen.>e  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

THE      ILL.VESS 

As  I  indicated  before,  there  is  in 
America  today  no  farm  problem.  We  do 
not  have  sufficient  acres  to  produce  the 
food  and  fiber  eaten  and  worn  by  Amen- 
can citizens.  Our  problem  is  rather  an 
international  or  import  problem  ma- 
nipulated by  the  State  Department  under 
laws  passed  by  Congress  authorizing  the 
further  reduction  of  tariffs. 

Of  course,  we  have  not  seen  tlie  end 
of  this  yet  Meeting  next  September  in 
Geneva  under  the  aegis  of  the  General 


Agreement    on    Tariffs    and    Trade    are 

delegates  under  the  authorization  of  this 
Congress  passed  m  August  1958.  direct- 
ing th--  President  to  further  reduce  by 
20  percent  import  tariffs.  Our  delegates 
will  be  further  reducing  import  quotas 
and  tariffs  on  agricultui-al  commodities. 
It  can  only  have  one  effect  on  agricul- 
ture, and  that  is  to  increase  imports  and 
to  further  supplement  the  production  of 
more  acres,  creating  further  and  greater 
havoc  for  the  American  farmer  and  fur- 
ther compounding  the  problems  of  tliis 
Congress. 

ECPORTS 

Throughout  our  national  history, 
America  has  been  an  agricultural  ex- 
porting Nation.  This  is  no  longer  true. 
Last  year  our  agricultural  exports,  even 
though  a  bulk  of  them  were  highly  sub- 
sidized, amounted  to  only  $3,719  billion 
while  our  agricultural  imports  exceeded 
$4  billion.  What  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion have  been  doing  under  the  program 
that  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number 
of  years  is  to  import  the  food  and  fiber 
going  onto  our  tables  and  onto  our  backs 
and  then  purchasing  the  production 
from  the  acres  thus  supplanted  and  try- 
ing to  give  away  or  sell  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  are  m  torn  given  away, 
or  to  sell  under  a  highly  subsidized  pro- 
gram for  dollars  the  production  from 
these  acres  that  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
ducing for  American  consumption. 

These  civeaway  programs  Include  re- 
lief and  school  lunch  programs  domesti- 
cally and  a  vast  Public  Law  480  pro- 
pram  internationally.  Under  Public 
Law  480.  our  products  from  the  acres 
supplanted,  by  foreign  imports  are  sold 
for  foreign  currencies  which  currencies 
must  then  be  used  in  that  country  and 
in  many  Instances  are  used  for  the  con- 
st.-^action  of  highways,  dams,  public  pow- 
er facilities,  and  other  programs  that 
the  American  taxpayer  cannot  afford  at 
home  but  is  sponsoring  elsewhere  under 
the  disguise  of  disposing  of  surplus  farm 
products. 

We  brag  about  our  foreign  agricultural 
exports.  The  truth  is  we  have  very  little 
foreign  agricultural  exports.  What  ac- 
tually happens  is  that  much  of  it.  for 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
taking  credit,  is  outright  gifts,  grants, 
and  donations. 

Of  the  $3,719  billion  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports last  year.  $1,050  billion  was  dis- 
posed of  through  Public  Law  480.  Other 
exports  totaled  $2  669  billion.  On  these 
exports  the  American  taxpayers  paid  a 
subsidy  in  the  form  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  more  than  $90  million.  Of  the 
$2,669  billion  exports  it  is  estimated  that 
$1.2  billion  received  governmental  sale 
subsidies  in  thp  form  of  short-tet-m 
credit,  sales  from  Government-owned 
stocks  at  less  than  market  price,  and  ex- 
port pa\-ments  in  cash  or  in  kind  at  the 
rate  of  about  60  cents  per  bushel  onwheat 
and  8  cents  per  pound  on  cotton,  et  cet- 
era. In  order  to  move  these  products  at 
all,  these  export  subsidies  paid  by  the 
Amencan  taxpayer  was  in  exce.ss  of  10 
percent  of  the  value  thereof,  this  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  ocean  transportation. 

Actually,  our  so-called  agricultural  ex- 
ports which  are  not  gifts  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  gifts  or  are  not  highly  subsidized 
in  one  form  or  another  are  small  Indeed. 


It  is  difflcult  to  determine  the  exact 
figure,  but  it  is  probably  not  in  excess 
of  a  half  billion  dollars. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every 
dollar's  worth  of  imports  entering  this 
country  comes  in  at  regular  price  and 
goes  onto  the  American  market  at 
regular  price,  whereas,  of  the  exports  we 
actually  have,  not  more  than  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  is  sold  free  of  subsidy  and  a 
lar-'e  i>ercentage  of  It  is  given  away. 

DOLLAR    VALUE 

I  am  not  proposing  that  we  stop  all 
agricultural  imports.  To  do  so  would 
probably  not  only  disrupt  our  domestic 
economy  but  would  likewise  disrupt  the 
economies  of  friendly  foreign  countries. 
I  am  suggesting  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  stop  a  majority  of  these 
imports.  Otherwise,  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry in  America  faces  complete 
ruination. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
American  farmer  Is  producing  his  prod- 
uct and  selling  it  on  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, receiving  therefor  a  dollar  bill 
worth  47.8  cents.  This  has  been  brought 
about  because  of  inflation.  The  foreign 
farm  producer  sells  his  product  on  the 
American  market  and  receives  therefor 
a  dollar  bill  which  he  in  turn  can  deposit 
in  any  international  bank  and  demand 
and  receive  100  cents  in  gold  from  the 
depository  at  Fort  Knox. 

The  American  faimer  operates  on  a 
dollar  worth  48  cents  in  paying  his  rent, 
his  machinery,  his  tools,  his  equipment, 
his  labor,  while  his  foreign  competitor 
op>erates  on  a  dollar  worth  100  cents  in 
gold. 

BOLimOI* 

As  I  have  indicated  so  many  times 
before,  the  illness  that  feices  American 
agriculture  is  the  malignant  import 
cancer.  As  an  untrained  physician. 
Uncle  Sam  is  attempting  to  cure  the  Ill- 
ness by  placing  support  price  bandages 
over  the  sores  where  the  cancer  is  drain- 
ing instead  of  performing  a  major  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  the  cancer 
Major  surgery  can  be  accomplished  in 
four  principal  steps i 

First.  Repeal  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  renewed  in  August  1958.  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  further  reduce 
tariffs  as  much  as  20  percent. 

Second.  Return  the  handlings  of  tar- 
iffs to  the  Tariff  Commission,  an  arm  of 
Congress,  as  the  Constitution  requires, 
and  force  the  Tariff  Commission  either  to 
invoke  the  escar>e  clause  liberally  or  pro- 
vide import  tariffs  equal  to  the  competi- 
tive value  of  the  Irifiated  dollar  on  a 
domestic  basis  of  47  8  cents  as  compared 
with  the  foreign  basis  of  100  cents. 

Third.  Freeze  all  existing  aigricultural 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  CCC.  p>ermit- 
ting  none  of  it  to  be  placed  on  the  do- 
mestic competitive  market. 

Fourth.  Repeal  all  price  supports, 
acreage  controls,  and  regulatory  pro- 
grams, and  return  agriculture  to  the  free 
enterprise  system  under  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

In  the  case  of  presently  supported 
crops,  It  will  require  a  few  years  to  ad- 
just from  the  present  acreages  to  acre- 
ages producing  crops  and  foods  that  arc 
salable  on  the  American  m.arket.  and 
during  that  interim  period  an  adjust- 
ment program  will  probably  be  needed. 


For  Inatance,  wheat  will  need  a  domes- 
tic parity  program  while  .^ome  of  those 
acres  are  going  into  production  of  beef 
mutton,  pork,  and  other  crops,  but  the 
time  has  come  when  Congress  must  stop 
this  political  and  international  hokum 
and  face  up  to  the  realities  of  American 
needs. 

rUSSNT    BILL 

Today  we  are  considering  the  exten- 
sion of  a  wheat  support  bill,  a  program 
which  provides  a  high  support  payment 


SENATE 

FRinAV,  JiXE  21,  19G0 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  our  fathers.  Thou  knowest  that 
Thy  servants  within  these  historic  walls 
come  with  such  overwhelming  burdens  of 
leadership,  with  the  weariness  of  the 
troubled  world  upon  them,  that  there  is 
no  utterance  for  what  is  in  and  on  their 
hearts. 

We  only  know  that  deep  within  is  an 
utter  inadequacy  and  an  emptiness  that 
only  Thou  canst  fill— all  else  Is  vanity. 

We  can  but  pray  that  those  commis- 
sioned to  stand  as  representatives  of  all 
the  people  in  this  forum  of  freedom  may 
be  saved  from  all  pretense  and  exp>edi- 
ency  which  crucifies  principle,  and  from 
grasping  at  glittering  baubles  of  personal 
ambition  and  perhaps  missing  the  heav- 
enly vision. 

Following  the  gleam  of  the  true  and 
the  Just,  lest  we  lose  ourselves  in  dreams 
and  visions  and  far-off  goals,  show  us  the 
tasks  that  are  waiting  for  us — here  and 
now,  and  close  at  hand — but  whose  imph- 
cations  belt  the  globe  which  is  Thy  chil- 
dren's home. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursdav.  June  23.  1960,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  iH.R.  4786  >  declaring 
certain  lands  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians 
of  South  Dakota. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  11389) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  and  sundry 
general  Government  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961  and  f c  : 
other  purposes:  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 


for  wheat  with  a  provision  for  iimilec 
production. 

It  IS  necessary  that  Congres.*;  pass  tl^i."- 
kind  of  a  bUl  until  the  Congress  gamers 
sufficient  intestinal  fortitude  to  tackle 
this  problem  at  it?  roots. 

Much  has  been  said  about  reducing 
support  prices  on  the  basic  crops  in 
order  to  discourage  production  of  these 
crops.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
value  of  the  soil  bank  program  and  other 
programs  to  take  cropland  out  of  pro- 


duction. Ihese  probably  are  necessary. 
but  let  me  say  again  Mr  Speaker,  that 
unless  we  materially  rediice  the?^  im- 
ports. Congress  cannot  take  land  out 
of  production  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
added  import  problem. 

Amencan  agriculture  is  sick,  not  be- 
cause of  American  agricultural  over- 
production, but  because  of  oversupply, 
and  that  oversupply  has  resulted  and 
will  continue  to  result  from  excessive 
imports. 


I 


votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  SHErPARD.  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Fenton.  and  Mr.  Taber  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  6  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10569)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Departments  and  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  concurred  therein. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<  H  R.  10644)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936.  in  order  to 
change  the  limitation  of  the  construction 
differential  subsidy  imder  such  title. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Hou5e  had  passed  a  bill  tH.R.  12740) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  .'OINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  Uiat  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore: 

S.  1765.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Trea.sury  to  cause  the  vessel  Edith  Q..  owned 
by  James  O  Qulnn,  of  Sun£et,  Maine,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
with  limited  coastwise  privileges; 

S.  3019.  An  act  to  provide  for  certain  pilot- 
age requirements  In  the  navigation  of  U.S. 
waters  of  thejCreat  Lakes,  and  for  other 
purpoees; 

H.R  49«4.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Betty  L    Ponk; 

H.R.  6081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M  Sgt. 
Emery  C:*Jones; 

H  R  S479  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  prop)erty  of  the 
United  States  to  the  village  of  Highland 
Palls,  NY: 

H.R.  8241.  An  act  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act 
relating  to  the  reemployment  of  former 
Members  of  Congress; 

H.R.  9443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ethel  B   Morgan;  and 

UJ  Res.  688.  Joint  resolution  tot  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens. 


ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  tmanimous  consent,  the  follow- 
ing committees  and  subcommittees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations,  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
to  hold  a  public  hearing. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  absent  from  the  Senate  tintil 
next  Monday  morning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


HOUSE  BILL  REP^ERRED 

The  bill  'H.R.  12740)   making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Rfpokt  on  Re.'vl  Phoptrtt  Exempted  Prom 
Taxation  in  District  or  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District   of   Columbia,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  real  prop- 
erty   exempted   from    taxation    prior    to    the 
passags  of  the  act  of  December  24.  1942  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

WITKDR.4WAL  or  CkBTAIN  PUBLIC  LANDS  IN 

Alaska 
A  letter  from  thP  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.v-    tr.u.smlttlnp  a  draft    -f  pr  .ptiet-d  iegls- 
latl..n  to  provide  for  the   withdrawal   C   cer- 
tain public  lands  40  miles  e:Vst  of  Pal  .'bark!-. 
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Al.iska,    for   use  by    the   Department   of    tne 
Army  as  a  Nike  ran^e    with  an  accompanying 
paper  I  .    to    -he    C-nuii'-ttee  on  Interior   and 
Ijpsu.ar  ArTiiTr 
I  Disposition   or   Execttt-.  k   P-.pf.ks 

A  letter  from  the  Admin lstratf>r,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list  of 
papers  and  doctunents  on  the  files  of  several 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
which  are  not  needed  In  the  conduct  of 
business  and  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  Interest,  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Ensposltion  of  Papers  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr. 
CARLSON,  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITION'.^;  AND  MEMn:- taes 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  oelore  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  adopted  at  a  convention  of 
Lions  Clubs  of  District  50.  Llona  Interna- 
tional, at  Walluku.  Maul.  Hawaii,  relating 
to  appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
the  East-West  center  for  the  promotion  of 
international  relationships;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Approprlarkm* 


RESOLUTION-  OF  WISCONSIN  STATE 
I  LEGISL.\TURE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
received  a  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  \Vi5consin  State  Legislature,  me- 
morializing Congress  to  enact  the  World 
War  Pension  Act  of  1960. 

In  expressing  the  will  of  the  legisla- 
ture the  resolution  stresses,  among 
other  things,  that  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I  did  not  receive  benefits  compa- 
rable to  veterans  of  successive  conflicts. 

To  give  Congress  the  benefit  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  our  State  legis- 
lature. I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  as  follows: 

j  SsHATS  Joint  Resolittion  126 

Jblnt  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
enact  the  World  War  Pension  Act  of  1960 

'.V;..  reas  many  thousands  of  the  Nation's 
fi.;.^t  citizens  who  served  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy during  World  War  I  at  the  gross 
rate  of  $30  per  month  had  virtually  no  take- 
home  pay  after  their  various  allotments  were 
deducted;   and 

Whereas  many  of  these  veterans  returned 
home  only  to  And  their  jobs  filled  by  others 
and  were  forced  to  become  street  vendors  In 
order  to  eke  out  a  meager  livelihood;  and 

Whereas  an  Increasing  number  of  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  are  now  111  and  Infirm. 
either  due  to  or  aggravated  by  their  mili- 
tary service,  and  stand  in  fear  of  becoming 
public  charges  unless  some  consideration  is 
given  to  them;  and 

Whereas  they  are  the  forgotten  men  who 
have  received  neither  the  benefits  accorded 
the  veterans  of  the  earlier  conflicts  nor  the 
fringe  benefits  granted  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  wer« 
born  too  early  to  benefit  from  social  se- 
curity,  although   many  are  now  Just   as  un- 


employable as  are  those  who  receive  their 
pension  checks;  and 

Whereas  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  have 
reached  the  point  In  life  when  their  num- 
ber Is  dwindling  so  rapidly  that  the  added 
pensions  granted  the  survivors  would  have 
no  appreciable  bearing  on  the  resources  of 
our  Government:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  assembl]/ 
concurring) ,  That  the  Legislature  of  Wis- 
consin recognizes  tlie  Imperative  needs  of 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  hereby 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
legislation  for  pensions  for  the  HI  and  aged 
veterans  of  World  War  I;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Wisconsin  dele- 
gation In  Congress. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawxinci  R.  Larsd*. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate 

OEOaCE    MOLINARO, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Norman  C.  Anderson. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


PEOPLE  OP  I  ;.X.\.^  SUPPORT  PADRE 
ISLAND  SEASHORE  AREA  NOW 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  petition  signed  by  100 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex  ,  residents  urging  the 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  creating  a 
national  seashore  park  on  Padre  Island 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Recent  moves  to  barricade  public  ac- 
cess to  Padre  Island  beaches  has  spurred 
thousands  of  Texans  to  immediate  con- 
cern and  I  once  more  urge  that  my  bill. 
8.  4,  as  amended,  establishing  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  Park  be  acted 
upon  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  this 
petition,  including  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  those  whose  names  appear 
as  signers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition, 
together  with  the  names  and  addresses, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Jtn>rx  10,  1960. 
Hon.  Ralph  B    Yarborottgh. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DE.AS  Senator:  We.  the  undersigned,  are 
duly  concerned  about  recent  attempts  to 
barricade  public  access  to  Padre  Island 
beaches. 

In  order  to  preserve  and  assure  that  Padre 
Island  and  the  beaches  will  always  be  avaU- 
able  to  us,  our  children,  and  the  public,  we 
emphatically  urge  you  to  act  quickly  to  do 
all  you  can  to  Induce  Congress  at  this  ses- 
sion to  approve  Padre  Island  as  a  national 
seashore  park. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Seyffert,  Jr.,  4226  Herndon, 
Corpus  Christi;  Earl  C.  Goetsch.  215  Ocean 
View.  Corpus  Christi;  Edward  J.  Shaw,  114 
Alta  Plaza;  Hubert  W  Whitney,  933  Miramar; 
Wm.  Anderson,  518  Chamberlain;  Paul  W. 
Rice.  1018  Catalina  Place.  Alden  L.  Chaney, 
714  Chase  Drive;  E.  H.  Layne,  815  Purman 
P^rpp*.  D.  C.  Wilson.  4302  CotUige:  Charles 
E  M  '  -roy.  Jr.,  3753  Lamont;  Ann  T.  Layrxin. 
&.;i  i84.  UCXJ;  Mrs.  Mike  Vargo,  601  South 
Carancahua:  R.  Marlon  Townsend,  207  D, 
Buccaneer  Drive;  Jack  M.  Graham,  3714 
Pope  Drive;  Joseph  P.  Jaggard,  3701  Chest- 
nut Street;  Pard  Leland,  12  C,  Buccaneer; 
Mary  A.  Jaggard,  3701  Chestnut. 

Helen   Leland,    120   Buccaneer  Drive:    Mr 
Lloyd    Worsham,    434    Moritciair;    Mrs     .J     R 
McCarty.    4629    McGregar    Driv".     Mr«     J    f.n 


Mendleskl.  230  Circle;  O.  R  McGeeney.  146 
Rosslter;  Mrs.  M.  Horn,  1058  Wllshlre;  Mrs. 
Thad  Stryjak.  3302  Manltou,  Mr.  T.  Stryjak. 
3302  Manltou.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Moore.  510  Chase 
Drive;  Mrs  Gerald  Beard.  221  Ocean  View; 
Mrs  J  Jimenez.  Jr  ,  216  Ocean  View;  Mrs  M 
C  DePrle«t,  626  Glazebrook:  Roger  C  Pearce. 
418  Longvlew  West,  Corpus  Christi:  Thomas 
Taylor.  2842  Devon;  Doyle  W  Pormer,  638 
Chase  Drive;  Mrs.  Jemle  Wiswell.  714  Ralston, 
Corpus  Christi.  Tex.;  Mrs.  B.  N.  Fulghum. 
2821  Naples.  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.;  Mrs.  Gor- 
don Lucas.  4214  Uprlver  Road;  Ola  K.  Loh- 
man.  3636  Austin:  Elizabeth  Cunningham. 
1341  Melbourne  Drive;  Marjorle  May.  4315 
Hollywood  Terrace;  N  A.  Phelan.  432  Ohio 
Avenue;  Pat  Rice,  1531  Devon  Drive;  Mrs. 
Rudolph  T.  Barrera,  905  Grant  Place;  Ben 
Prankle.  Jr  ,  1006  Zarsky;  Mrs  Atlee  Cun- 
ningham, 914  Campbell;  Mrs.  Mary  Blundell. 
1329  Florida:  Mrs.  J.  B.  Fontaine.  4338  Chris- 
tie; David  Z  Hlller.  1326  7th  Street;  Fa  ye 
Sparkman.  3400  Lamont;  Al  Kucera.  4936 
Hakel. 

Mrs  Genevieve  Kenny.  726  Harrison;  Mrs. 
Virginia  Rlppy.  1522  Devon  Drive;  M.  A.  Plt- 
ty.  3009  Prescott;  H.  D.  Walter.  909  Camp- 
beH:  Lloyd  Clarkson.  874  Lan  Tana; 
Mrs  Ola  Mae  Schuetze.  6043  Orms  Drive; 
Llna  Lewis.  1334  Tyler;  Gerald  Smith, 
1206  16th  Street;  H.  OUvelra.  1736  Robin 
Drive;  H.  P  Ewlng,  917  Erwtn  Avenue;  H.  P. 
Schmal,  344  Melrose  Avenue;  D  K  Lantos, 
617  Peernvan  Place;  Sam  N.  Davidson.  3740 
Aransas  Street;  K.  L.  King.  541  Villa  Drive; 
C  M  Reynolds,  922  Cunningham^ L.  W  Ku- 
bala.  702  Sharon;  R.  E  Waters,  4949  Moni- 
tor: Lovle  Lee  Graham.  421  W  Clark  Drive; 
Mattl  M.  ABkey,  1337  Tyler  Street;  Mary 
Byrn,  3613  Lamont:  Mary  Blllff,  Route  2. 
Box  382.  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.;  Alree  Frith. 
3609  Cypress;  J.  F.  Jones.  462  Indiana;  Thel- 
ma  Vltters,  704  Collins;  Pauline  Williams, 
329  Melrose:  Kathryn  Cunningham.  706 
Blucher;  Bobble  Gronett.  4806  Kendall  Drive; 
Owen  S  West.  239  P\irl  Place;  Lou  Culton. 
349  Wllshlre;  Adele  Strapp.  1110  Nancy  Drive: 
Marjorle  Stavro.  1221  135th  Street;  Bees  Mai- 
ler. 1325  York  Street;  Ida  McKenzle,  1626 
Cambridge;  Jessie  Thompson,  4405  Christie; 
Virginia  Whitfield.  1136  25th  Street.  Bernlce 
Goodman.  309  Ohio  Avenue. 

Dorothy  Craig.  62  Country  Club  Place.  Cor- 
pus Christi.  Tex.;  Mrs.  Paula  A.  Salinas.  1938 
Sherman.  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.;  Miss  Socorro 
Reyes.  213  Luna.  Corpus  Christi.  Tex; 
Ernestine  Hall.  4310  Cambridge,  Cor- 
ptis  Christi,  Tex.;  Marjorle  Walden.  1118 
Shephard.  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.;  Josle  WU- 
burn,  2822  Sarlta,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.;  Mrs. 
Emma  Duge,  713 'j  King  St.,  Corpus  Christi. 
Tex.;  Armlda  Maseder,  1802  Shely,  Corpiis 
Christi.  Tex;  Mary  R,  Colemener.  1602  Pea- 
body.  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.;  Patricia  J  Bishop, 
612  Blucher.  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.;  Mrs.  Annie 
Cohn,  2909  Houston,  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.; 
Margaret  Navejai.  2414  Cloyde.  Corpus 
Christi.  Tex.;  Mrs.  Chilton  Hobbs,  733  Cor- 
nelia Circle,  West.  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.;  Mrs. 
M.  H.  Webb,  315  Rosebud  "Upper",  Corpus 
Christi.  Tex  ;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Blggers.  517  Chase 
Drive.  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.;  G.  C.  Letch.  209 
Doddridge.  Corpus  Christi.  Tex. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BEALL,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

8.  3648.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  betialf 
of  the  United  States  to  transfer  from  the 
United  States  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency  title  to  certain 
real  property  in  said  District  (Rept,  No. 
1679 ) . 

By  Mr,  ALLOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 


H.R.  5098.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation and  disposition  of  net  revenues  from 
tlie  power  development  on  the  Grand  Val- 
ley Federal  reclamation  project,  Colorado 
(Kept.  No.  1680). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii,  from  the  Com- 
nlitee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments: 

H  R  1 1602.  An  act  to  amend  certain  laws  of 
the  United  States  In  light  of  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union,  and 
for  other  purp>oses  (Rept    No.  1681). 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  3212.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands  In 
the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  county  of  Min- 
eral.  State    of    Nevada    (Rept.    No.    1727). 

By  Mr  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2959.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  right  of  States 
to  select  certain  public  lands  subject  to  any 
outstanding  mineral  lease  or  permit  (Rept. 
No.  17281. 

By  Mr  MAONUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments: 

H  R  506B  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916.  to  provide  for  licensing  Inde- 
pendent foreign  freight  forwarders,  and  for 
other  purpo«»  (Rept   No   1682) . 

By  Mr  STBNNIS  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HR  13231  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1684) 

By  Mr  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HR  5196  An  act  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum rates  of  per  diem  allowance  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  traveling  on  ofll- 
clal  business,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1721). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on    the   Judlclarv,    without   amendment: 

S  1578.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  B. 
Swift  and  his  wife.  Sally  Swift  (Rept.  No. 
1693): 

S  1701.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hajime 
A&ato  (Rept.  No    1692); 

S  2626  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zlata  Dum- 
lljan  and  Djuro  (George)  Kasner  (Rept.  No. 
1694): 

S  2872.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ennis  Craft 
McLaren  (Rept.  No    1695); 

S  2932.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3568  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
reducing  sentences  of  imprisonment  im- 
posed upon  persons  held  in  custody  for  want 
of  ball  while  awaiting  trial  by  the  time  so 
spent  In  custody   (Rept.  No.  1696); 

S.  3169  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edward  C. 
Tonsmelre,  Jr    (Rept.  No.  1697); 

S.  3406.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Edward  W. 
Scott  in   (Rept    No.   1898); 

8.  3408  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maris 
Olovanna  Hopkins  (Rept.  No.  1699); 

8J  Res  203  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  first  day  of  May  each  year  as  Law  Day 
In  the  United  States  of  America  (Rept.  No. 
1691); 

H  R  2584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gotirgen 
H    Assaturtan  (Rept.  No.  1700); 

HR  2665.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brtcclo 
Garces  de  Castro   (Rept.  No.  1701); 

H  R  2671  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonia 
Martinez   (Rept.  No.  1702); 

HR.  2823.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fumlc 
Yoshloka   (Rept.  No.  1703); 

H  R.  3534.  An  act  fcr  the  relief  of  Eplfanlo 
Truplano    (Rept.  No.    1704); 

HR.  3789.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Preclo- 
llta  V.  Corliss  (nee  Preclollta  Valera)  (Rept. 
No    1705) ; 

H  R  3805  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rellgiosa 
Lulpn  r^'..'7r  Rellgloso  Vlttorta  GarTwnl.  Re- 
llglos.i     .M.iria    Ramus,    Rellgiosa    Ines    Fer- 


rario.  and  Rellgiosa  Roberta  Clccone  (Rept. 
No.  1706 »; 

HJi.  4670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karnall 
Singh  Mahal   (Rept.  No.   1707); 

HR.  7263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Kctchum   (Rept.  No.  1708); 

H.R  7726  An  act  to  amend  section  678 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  VS.C.  1078)  re- 
lating to  the  transmission  of  petitions,  no- 
tices, orders,  and  other  papers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  In  chapter  XIII 
proceedings    (Rept.    1709); 

H  R  7932  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
E   Dulln   (Rept.  No.  1710); 

H.R.  8253.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pierre 
R.  DeBroux  (Rept.  No.  1711);  and 

H.R.  9711.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Stoermer  (Rept.  No.  1712). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3030.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchlko 
(Hlral)  Christopher  (Rept  No   1713); 

S.  3076  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Daisy  Pong 
HI  TongU  (Rept.  No.  1714);  and 

S.  3118.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  HadJl  Ben- 
levl  (Rept.  No   1715). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.3357  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Granduc  O'Neal  and  Grazla  Granduc  O'Neal 
(Rept.  No.  1716): 

S.  3506  A  mil  for  the  relief  of  Athansla  G. 
Koumontsos  (Rept.  No.  1717); 

H.R.  3524.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Carolina  (Antonletta  Vallo).  Sister  Noemi 
(Francesca  Carbone).  Sister  Marta  (Sablna 
GugUelml).  Slrter  Rafaella  (Angela  Slcolo), 
Sister  Maria  Annunzlata  (Teresa  Carbone), 
and  Sifter  Marlsa  (Carolina  Nutrlcatl)  (Rept. 
No  1718):  and 

H  R.  7033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Darwm  (Rept.  No  1719) . 

By  Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  New  Jersey  Tercen- 
tenary Celebration  Commission  to  formulate 
and  Implement  plans  to  commemorate  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purpKDses  (Rept. 
No.  1729). 

By  Mr  O'MAHONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  2429.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trademarks  used  In  commerce, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  international 
conventions,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved July  5,  1946,  as  amended  (Rept.  No. 
1685):  and 

H.R.  4386.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
destroy,  deface,  or  remove  certain  boundary 
markers  on  Indian  reservations,  and  to  tres- 
pass on  Indian  reservations  to  hunt,  fiish,  or 
trap  (Rept.  No.  1686) . 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  J  Res.  202.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
October  2.  1960.  as  National  Public  Works 
Week    (Rept.  No.   1687). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary,   without   amendment: 

H.R.  4346.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  limit  the  use  of  false  financial 
statements  as  a  bar  to  discharge  (Rept.  No. 
1688). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H  R.  6556.  An  act  to  amend  subdivision  c  of 
section  39  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
67c )  so  as  to  clarify  time  for  review  of  or- 
ders of  referees  (Rept.  No.  1689). 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  3340.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  certain 
communications  to  be  Interc^fcted  In  com- 
pliance with  State  law,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   (Rept.  No.  1720). 


By  Mr  WILET,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  llrst  Monday  in  November  of  each 
year  as  National  Voters'  Day  (Rept.  No. 
1690). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  209  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  National 
Forest  Products   Week    (Rept.  No.    1728). 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment; 

HR.  11522  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  26.  1935,  to  permit  certain  real  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  to  be  conveyed  to 
States,  municipalities,  and  other  political 
subdivisions  for  highway  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1722). 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments : 

S.  3108.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public  hear- 
ings on  air  pollution  problems  of  more  than 
local  significance  under,  and  extend  the 
duration  of.  the  Federal  air  pollution  con- 
trol law.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1723): 

8  3260.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  modify  certain  leases  entered 
into  for  the  provision  of  recreation  facilities 
In  reservoir  areas  (Rept.  No.  1724);   and 

HR  10495.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  f<x  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1725). 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment: 

8.2201.  A  biU  to  amend  section  601  of 
title  38,  United  States  Oade,  with  respect  to 
the  definition  of  the  term  "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration  facilities"    (Rept.   No     1730). 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H  R  10500  An  act  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  In- 
centive pay  for  certain  submarine  service 
(Rept.  No.  1732). 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  3923.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presen- 
tation of  a  medal  to  persons  who  have  served 
as  members  of  a  U.S.  expedition  to  Antarctica 
(Rept  No   1733). 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H  R.  1157.  An  act  to  provide  for  promotion 
of  economic  and  social  development  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  (Rept.  No  1738) 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed    Services,    without   amendment: 

H.R.  3291  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  medals 
(Rept.  No.   1734)  . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services,    without   amendment: 

HR  5569  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award 
of  certain  medals  within  2  vears  after  a 
determination  by  the  Secrftft.--  -  nccrned 
that  because  of  loss  or  inadverience  the 
recommendation  was  not  processed  (Rept. 
No.  1736). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  10068.  An  act  to  amend  section  303 
of  the  Career  Compeiisation  Act  of  1949,  to 
authorize  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances, and  transportation  of  dependents  and 
of  baggage  and  household  effects  to  the 
homes  of  their  selection  for  certain  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  f^r  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1736). 

By  Mr.  RUSSEIX.  from  the  Ojmnuttee  on 
Armed   Services,    with   amendments: 

H.R.  12200  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  reduction 
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m  enlisted  grade  ufvm  approval  A  certain 
court-martial  sentences,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  1  Rept    No    1737  I 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON  from  t^e  C.mmitt^e 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
men  t 

S  3702  A  bi:;  to  amend  section  14  b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  t.)  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  B.=iniss  U)  purchase  U  S  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury  (Rept.  No.  1739); 
ar-.d 

S  3714  A  bill  to  authorize  adjustments  In 
accounts  of  outstanding  >ld  series  currency, 
and  for  other   purr>>sf»s     Rept.  No,   1731). 


DALWORTH   C    EBXER— REPr.R  r  ' 'F 
A  COMMITTEE-^  MINOR rn'  VIEWS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  I  report  favorably,  with 
amendments,  the  bill  (S.  299 >  for  the 
rel.ef  of  Dalworth  C  Ebner,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  N'o  1742)  thereon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  minority 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDW.\TER  J ,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  fMr.  Brunsd.aleI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i^Mr.  Cot- 
ton m  the  chair  Ihe  report  will  be 
received,  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar:  and,  without  objection,  the 
report  a:.:  be  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 


AMFNDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CQ- 
LUMBIA  TEACHERS'  SALARY  .ACT 
OF   195.5 

Mr  FREAFi  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Commltt^e  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  report  an  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Dustrict  of  Columbia  Teachers"  Salary 
Act  of  1955  as  amended,  and  I  submit  a 
report   'No    1683'    thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
por;  '.v::i  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  bill  (S.  3739)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
of  1955  a.s  amended,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


AUTHORIZ.ATION         FOR         CERTAIN 
PEFL^ONS  T(  )  PERF'  .RM  NO'I -ARIAL 
I  ACTS  IN  THE  .\R\!ED  FORCES 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  Pi-esident,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
an  or;={:nal  bill  'S.  3746)  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  cer- 
tain persons  to  administer  oaths  and  to 
perform  notarial  acts  for  persons  serving 
with,  employed  by,  or  accompanying  the 
Armed  Forces  outside  the  United  States, 
and  submitted  a  report  'No  1741) 
thereon,  which  bill  was  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


LIMITATIONS       ON       TRANSPORTA- 
j    TION  OF  HOUSEHOIT)  EFFTXTS 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on"  Armed  Services,  reported  an 
oruir.al  bill  (S.  3747). Uj  amend  section 
303  c '  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949  by  imposiHij  certain  limitatiorLs 
on     the     transportation     of     household 


effects,  and  submitted  a  report  'No. 
1740'  thereon,  which  bill  was  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CIRCUIT  AND  DISTRICT  JUDOFS  — 
ADDITIONAL  AMENDMF.NTS  OF 
COMMITTEE    ON    THE    JLTJICIAIiY 

Mr  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  additional 
amendments  of  that  committee  to  the 
bill  <S.  2673)  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  and  district 
judges,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  printed. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    MUNDT 
S.  3735.  A   biU    for    the   relief   of   Merle   K. 
Loessln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By     Mr.    MUNDT     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Scott,  Mr    Green.  Mr    Protttt.   Mr 
KEFAtJVER,    Mr.    BiBLX.    Mr     Kuchel, 
Mr     Bttsh.    Mr.    Moss.   Mr     Kiatinc. 
Mr.      ScHOEPPix.      Mr.      Fong.     Mr. 
Bridges.  Mr    Mukrat,  Mr    Young  of 
North    DakoU.    Mr.    Bennett,     Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Allott,  Mr    jAvrrs,  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Sparkjaan, 
Mr     Holland.    Mr     Humphret,    I4r. 
Thxtrmond.      Mr       Randolph,      Mr. 
Smathers.  Mr.  Carroll.  Mr.  Salton- 
STALL,  and  Mr  Curtis)  : 
S.  3736.  A   bill   creating   a   Commission   to 
be   known    as    the   Commission    on    Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and   Materials;    to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   GOLDWATER: 
S.  3737    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Nlyazl  H. 
Isll;    to    the    Committee    on    the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HRUSKA: 
S.  3738.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of  Ta-Tuan 
Ch'en    (T.T.  Ch'en);   to  the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FREAR: 
S.  3739    A   bin    to   amend    the   District   of 
Columbia  Teachers'    Salary   Act   of    1955.   as 
amended:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when 
reported  by  Mr.  Frear.  which  appears  under 
the   heading   'Reports  of   Committees") 

By  Mr    ENGLE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kuchel  )  : 
S.  3740.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance  of   certain   lands   which   are  a  part  of 
the  Port  Baker  Military  Reservation  In  Cali- 
fornia   to    the    State    of    California:    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr    KEATING: 
S.  3741     A  bill  to  admit  the  oU  screw  tugs 
Barbara.    Ivalee.    Lydia.   and    Alice   and    the 
barges  Florida.  DB-8,  No.  220.  and  No.   23S 
to  American  registry  and  to  permit  their  use 
In  the  coastwise  trade  while  they  are  owned 
by   Standard   Dredging   Corp  ,  a   New  Jersey 
corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  MURRAY  (by  request)  : 
S.  3742.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  In  the  Ladd-Elelson  area,  Alaska,  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  the 
Yukon  Command  Training  Site,  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purpKJses;  and 

S.3743.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 22.  1919  (41  Stat.  293;  43  U.S.C  . 
351-355.  357-360).  and  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1922  (ch.  400,  42  Stat.  1012;  43  US  C  , 
356),     and    to    require     that    entrymen     of 


lands  In  Nevada  under  the  Desert  Land  Act 
be  resident  citizens  of  Nevada,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  HOLLAND: 
S.  3744  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
14.  1954,  providing  fcH-  the  conveyance  of 
certain  lands  to  the  Armory  Board  of  the 
State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cask  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Schokppel, 
Mr.    Keating.    Mr     Morse,    Mr     Sal- 
tonstall,      Mr.      Javits.      and      Mr. 
Scott) : 
S  3745.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  register  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce  In  which  shall 
be  listed  the  names  of  certain  persons  who 
have   had  their  motor  vehicle   operator's  li- 
censes revoked;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  ERVIN: 
S.3746.  A   bill    to   amend   title    10.   United 
States    Code,    to    authorize    certain    persons 
to  administer  oaths  and  to  perform  notarial 
acts  for  persons  serving  with,  employed  by, 
or   accompanying  the  Armed  Forces  outside 
the  United  States;    placed   on   the   calendar. 
(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported  by   Mr     Eevin,   which    appears   under 
the  heading   "Reports  of  Committees. ') 
By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia: 
S  3747    A    bill    to    amend    section    303(c) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of   1949  by 
Imposing  certain   limitations  on   the   trans- 
portation   of    household    effects;    placed    on 
the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr  Btro  of  Virginia,  which  ap- 
pears under  the  heading  "Reports  of  Com- 
mittees") 


COMMISSION  ON  NOXIOUS  AND  OB- 
SCENE MATTERS  AND  MATERIALS 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Scott. 
Green.  Prouty.  Kefauver.  Bibli, 
Kuchel,  Bush.  Moss,  Keating,  Schoep- 
PEL,  Fong.  Bridges,  Murray,  Young  of 
North  Dakota.  Bennett,  Cooper,  Allott, 
jAvrrs,  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Sparkman, 
Holland,  Humphrey.  Thurmond.  Ran- 
dolph, Smathers,  Carroll.  Saltonstall, 
CxniTis  and  I>worshak.  a  bill  to  create  a 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and 
Materials. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  3736)  creating  a  Commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Mate- 
rials, introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt  'for  him- 
self and  others  Senators",  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to 
create  a  Presidential  Commission  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  "smut"  in  the  mail — 
the  whole  gamut  of  problems  involving 
the  mailing  of  indecent  and  noxious 
materials  and  literature,  so-called.  In 
the  mails  of  the  United  States. 

Senators  will  recall  that  at  the  time 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  LauscheI 
offered  a  rider  to  an  appropriation  bill, 
which  was  knocked  out  on  a  point  of  or- 
der earlier  this  week.  I  stated  that  the 
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Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations had  approved  proposed  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  F*re.«5ident,  this  is  the  proposed  leg- 
islation which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
subject  to  finalizing  exact  language, 
which  has  been  done  in  conjunction  with 
the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

SCOTTl. 

The  instructions  of  the  committee  were 
that  we  were  to  prepare  the  proposed 
legislation,  bringing  tocether  the  best 
features  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
160,  which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTTl  and  other 
Senators,  of  which  I  was  one,  in- 
troduced some  time  ago.  and  S.  3325, 
which  represents  a  different  approach  to 
the  problem,  incorporated  in  a  bill  I  had 
introduced.  We  had  both  of  those  bills 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  It  was  decided  to  in- 
corporate in  one  piece  of  proposed  leg- 
islation the  best  features  of  both  bills 
and  the  best  approaches  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 1  Mr.  ScoTT  1 ,  who  has  worked  most 
helpfully-  on  this  matter,  and  who  has 
been  delayed  in  getting  to  the  Chamber, 
be  permitted  to  have  lii-s  remarks  and 
any  statement  he  cares  to  make  printed 
at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota:*  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOIT.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
IMr.  MUNDTl  spoke  in  connection  with 
a  new  bill,  introduced  by  him  on  his 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
numerous  other  Senators,  to  create  a 
Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene 
Matters  and  Materials. 

The  new.  clean  bill  was  introduced  as 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  committee 
was  considering  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  me.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
160,  and  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  S. 
3325.  The  clean  bill,  which  the  com- 
mittee has  indicated  it  will  report  favor- 
ably very  shortly,  is.  in  my  opinion,  bet- 
ter than  either  the  original  bill  or  the 
original  resolution.  The  new  bill  com- 
bines the  best  features  of  both  proposals. 
It  contains  the  policy  declaration  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  160. 

It  establishes  a  commission  of  17 
members,  composed  of  Government 
representatives.  State  officials,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  industry  and  of  the  clergy. 
It  provides  for  a  staff,  and  sets  out  the 
duties  of  the  Commission  and  its  powers. 
In  some  ways  the  Commission  structure 
may  be  better  than  the  White  House  con- 
ference I  proposed,  as  it  will  require  def- 
inite reporting  back  to  Congress,  and 
limits  the  time  for  such  report.  Care 
has  been  taken  to  see  that  State  and 
local  elements  are  brought  into  the  pic- 
ture, as  was  the  purpose  of  S.J.  Res.  160. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt  I  for  the 
attention  and  care  which  he  has  devoted 
to  this  legislation,  and  to  express  the 
firm  hope  that  from  the  proposed  Com- 
mission will  come  recommendations  for 


more  stringent  Federal  control  of  the 
traffic  in  obscene  literature,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  harm  the  youth  of  the 
country,  and  has  aroused  so  much  in- 
terest on  behalf  of  parents  and  of  youths 
themselves. 

Mr.  KIEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  was  happy  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  I 
commend  hun  for  his  sponsorship  of  the 
bill. 

I  also  wish  to  voice  my  commenda- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  pioneering  work  in  this  field.  I 
know  that  he  has  given  great  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  I  was  happy  to  join 
him  earlier  in  sponsoring  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  160.  This  is  a  subject  which 
has  engaged  my  earnest  attention  for 
years,  even  reaching  back  into  my  tenure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  think  the  Federal  Government  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  dis- 
tribution among  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try of  the  terrible  tripe  that  is  being 
sent  to  them  now,  and  I  hope  this  bill 
will  have  early  attention  and  will  receive 
favorable  consideration  by  Congress. 
We  have  done  much  talking  about  the 
subject,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  do  more  than  talk.  The  time  for 
action  has  come.  The  situation  is  grow- 
ing worse  by  the  day. 

The  unsavory  people  who  make  their 
livetihood  from  printing  and  distributing 
this  filth  are  clearing  something  like 
$500,000  a  year.  Although  vigorous 
campaigns  have  been  mounted  against 
these  barons  of  obscenity,  much  more 
can  and  should  be  done. 

One  main  virtue  of  the  proposed  com- 
mission is  that  it  provides  for  coordinat- 
ing Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  in 
this  cause.  This  is  most  important,  as 
is  the  requirement  for  a  report  back  to 
Coneress  on  a  definite  date. 

I  am  hopeful  this  Commission  will 
come  up  with  suggestions  to  help  wipe 
out  this  horrible  blot  upon  our  Nation. 
Traffic  in  pornography  is  making  mil- 
lionaires out  of  filthy  characters  and  it 
is  high  time  we  put  them  out  of  business. 
I  commend  the  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  South  Dakota  for  getting 
their  teeth  into  the  problem. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  recall  that  he  and 
I  were  much  interested  in  urging  such 
legislation  when  we  were  Members  of 
the  other  body.  It  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  have  the  proposed  Commis- 
sion so  that  we  may  proceed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  specific  relief  through  Fed- 
eral statutory*  action. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  briefiy 
stated,  the  Commission  will  have  six 
main  objectives. 

First.  To  explore  methods  of  comoat- 
Ing  the  trafflc  in  obscene  matters  and 
materials  at  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
mental responsibility; 

Second.  To  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  for  improved  coordina- 
tion between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials  in  the  suppression  of  such 
trafflc; 


Third.  To  determine  ways  and  means 
of  infonning  the  public  as  to  the  origin, 
scope,  and  effects  of  such  trafflc.  and  of 
obtaining  public  .support  in  its  suppres- 
sion: 

Fourth.  To  secure  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  leaders  in  the  field  of  mass  media 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives 
and  purposes  of  this  act; 

Fifth.  To  formulate  recommendations 
for  such  legislative,  administrative,  or 
other  forms  of  action  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  combat  such  traffic ;  and 

Sixth.  To  analyze  the  laws  pertaining 
to  traffic  in  noxious  and  obscene  mat- 
ters and  materials,  and  to  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  for 
appropriate  revisions  of  Federal  laws  as 
the  Commission  may  deem  necessary'  in 
order  to  effectively  regulate  the  flow  of 
such  trafflc. 

On  the  House  side,  James  Oliver,  of 
Maine,  is  introducing  a  companion  piece 
of  legislation  to  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
our  cosponsors.  It  is  our  hope  that  l)e- 
fore  Congress  adjourns  this  year  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  will  take  ac- 
tion which  will  enable  us  to  start  grap- 
pling with  this  very  serious  menace  to 
the  youth  of  America. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  generally 
shared  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
LauscheI  disappointment  the  other  day 
to  discover  that  it  was  not  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  add  the 
provision  as  a  rider  to  an  appropriation 
bill.  In  addition,  the  approach  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  had  the  weakness  of 
dealing  only  with  one  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem in  one  area.  That  was  with  respect 
to  airports.  The  proposed  measure  "cov- 
ers '.he  waterfront"  and  would  give  the 
Government  of  the  Unit-ed  States  a 
means  and  a  mechanism  for  fighting 
successfully  against  the  distribution  of 
obscene  literature  through  the  mail. 

I  commend  this  proposed  legislation  to 
the  prompt  attention  of  our  colleagties 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
give  my  most  vigorous  support  to  the  bill 
introduced  today  under  the  sponsorship 
of  my  colleagues.  Senator  Karl  Mundt 
and  Senator  Hugh  Scott.  This  bill  will 
create  a  Commission  on  Noxious  and  Ob- 
scene Matters  and  Materials. 

When  this  proposal  was  taken  up  sev- 
eral days  ago  in  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate,  I  sup- 
ported the  action  to  draft  and  send  this 
bill  to  the  Senate.  I  know  of  no  more 
important  item  having  been  considered 
by  the  committee  during  this  session  of 
the  Congress.  This  Commission,  directed 
to  prevent  the  circulation  of  noxious  and 
obscene  matters  and  materials,  is  as  vital 
to  the  total  education  of  youth  of  Amer- 
ica as  any  contribution  to  that  end  which 
can  be  rnade  by  family,  church,  school, 
or  the  National  Congress.  In  my  opinion, 
the  trafficking  of  obscene  matters  among 
our  youth  is  no  less  heinous  than  traf- 
ficking in  narcotics.  Our  constant  effort 
to  raise  our  children  as  moral  beings, 
equipped  to  cope  with  life's  many  prob- 
lems, must  not  be  subverted  by  having 
thrust  upon  them  a  display  of  sordidness. 
Only  the  basest  element  of  a  society 
could  commercialize  this  filth.     Life  is 
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filled  with  experiences,  many  of  them  are 
bluer  ones     We  need  not  seek  out  detcra- 

dation  to  tearr.  u.->  re;w;.sm.  It  *e  cm. 
our  youth  mu.  t  be  directed  to  reading 
and  entertainment  which  ;>  whj'.esome, 
which  is  uplifting,  which  is  a  plea^sant 
and  rewarding  surcease  from  the  cares 
of  a  day 

RFGISTFR  IN  DFP.ARTMFNT  OF 
COMMERCF  OF  PKRSONS  WHOriE 
OPFRATUR  LICENSES  HAVE  BEEN 
REVOKFU-- NOTICE    OF    HEARING 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  oi  myself,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jer.^y  iMr  Case  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  Mr  Sc:ioeppel1  .  the  Senators 
from  New  York  Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Keating),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse!,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr  Saltonstall'.  and  the  Sena- 
t:r  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  register  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  which  shall  be 
listed  the  names  of  certain  persons  who 
have  had  their  motor  vehicle  operator's 
licenses  revckcd. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  a  national  register 
of  the  names  of  persons  whose  motor  ve- 
hicle operator's  permits  have  been  re- 
moved for  certain  traffic  law  violations. 
The  register  would  include  the  names  of 
thc>se  whose  permits  have  been  revoked 
for,  first  driving  while  intoxicated,  or 
secf  nd  conviction  of  a  violation  of  a 
hii;hv.ay  traffic  code  involving  loss  of 
life 

The  legisrer.  to  be  established  and 
main-ained  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, would  contain  the  names  of  per- 
sons reported  voluntarily  by  State  and 
local  political  subdivisions.  Driver  li- 
censing authorities  could  call  on  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  information 
regardmg  names  on  the  list. 

The  death  toll  from  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents has  been  running  between  38.000 
and  39,000  annually  in  recent  years. 
The  US  Public  Health  Service  reports 
that  4,702.000  persons  were  injured  in 
motor  vehicle  accidents  in  1958.  Prop- 
erty damage  resulting  from  motor  ve- 
hicle accidents  Is  running  between  $5  bil- 
'.1  :.  in'.  ?7  bilhon  a  year.  These  are 
.-,h  Kircin^'  ;.si;;'■.^  It  is  hop)ed  that  the 
proposal  enioi',: .r,;  ;a  the  bill  which  we 
have  introduced  wi.l  result  in  keeping 
incompt?tent  and  irresponsible  drivers 
off  tne  Na'.Mi/-.  h.i^:,'.>- ,i'>  .^ 

This  Dii;  M.  !'.'.■-. ;:!r':.--,  i.-,  identical  to 
a  bill — HR  5436 — 'Ahich  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreiejn  C^jinrr.erce  a:.d 
which  IS  now  on  the  Hoose  Calendar 

Trie  Senate  Commit tte  on  Lntt-r.-^tate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  will  hold  iiear- 
ings  on  the  Senate  bill,  next  Mjn'.iay. 
June  27  at  2  p.m.  in  room  5110.  N"* 
Senate  Offtce  Building.  The  distin- 
giai-shed  sei^ior  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey iMr  C^sE  .  who  ;s  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  and  who  ha-s  lung  taken  a  keen  in- 
terest ui  mea-sures  to  improve  the  safety 
of  our  highways,  will  preside  at  the 
hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 


The  bill  S  3745)  to  provide  for  a 
register  m  the  Department  of  Commerce 
m  which  shall  be  listed  the  names  of 
certain  pers<;ri.-i  wiio  have  had  their 
motor  vehicle  operators  licenses  revoked, 
iXrxi'i  f'd  ijy  Mr  Magntjson  (for  him- 
self >and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


i^euberger  National  Seashore,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PRESERVATION  OF  A  PORTION 
rP  REMAINING  UNDEVELOPED 
SH...P.LLINE   AREA— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  amendments, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  tS.  2010)  to  save  and  preserve,  for 
the  public  use  and  benefit,  a  portion  of 
the  remaining  undeveloped  ."shoreline 
area  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  amt'ndment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  intended  to  be  prop)osed  by 
Mr.  Allott  to  the  bill  (S  2010)  to  save 
and  preserve,  for  the  public  use  and  ben- 
efit, a  portion  of  the  remaining  undevel- 
oped shoreline  area  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


OREGON  COAST  NATIONAL  SEA- 
SHORE RECREATION  AREA- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr  MORSE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  'S  2898)  to  establish  the  Oregon 
Coast  National  Seashore  Recreation 
Area,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

LN'TEGRATED  SYSTEM  i  'F  IRA.NS- 
FORTATION  FOR  NATIONAI  CAP- 
ITAL  REGION— A.MF.VD.MENTS 

M-  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
rn.t  amendments.  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  the  bill  iS.  3193)  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  a  unified  and  inte- 
grated system  of  transportation  for  the 
National  Capital  region:  to  create  a 
temporary  National  CapitaJ'  Tran.sr>or- 
tation  Agency:  to  authorize  T^^r.on  of 
a  National  Capital  Transportation  Cor- 
poration: to  authorize  negotiation  to 
create  elt.  interstate  transportation 
agency,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  sub- 
mit the  amendments  for  printing  to- 
rutiht,  because  I  understand  that  on 
tomorrow  Senate  bill  3193  will  be  before 

The  PP.ESILiING  OF'FICEH.  The 
amendmeni,i  w.Il  be  recp.ved,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table 


RICHARD  I.    NET-BERGER  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE— AMENDMENT 

Mr  MORSE  suomitlfd  an  iunendment. 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  'S.  3211  '   U)  establish  the  Richard  I^ 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
CERTAIN  HIGHWAYS  IN  FISCAL 
YEARS  1962  AND  1963— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  <HR  10495)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and 
1963  for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
L-A  W— AM  ENDMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President.  I  submit  two  amendments.  In- 
tended to  be  proix)sed  by  me,  to  the  bill 
'H  R  12580)  to  extend  and  Improve  cov- 
erage under  the  Federal  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disabil.ty  Insurance  system 
and  to  remove  hardships  and  inequities, 
improve  the  financing  of  the  trust  funds, 
and  provide  disability  benefits  to  addi- 
tional individuals  under  such  system:  to 
provide  grants  to  States  for  medical  care 
for  aged  individuals  of  low  Income:  to 
amend  the  public  assistance  and  mater- 
nal and  child  welfare  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  improve  the  un- 
employment compensation  provisions  of 
such  act:  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
that  they  be  printed 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  that  they  may  lie  on  the  desk  until 
Monday,  June  27.  1960,  for  the  signa- 
tures of  additional  cosponsors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

On  page  80,  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  following  new  section. 

"Sbc.  211  (a)  Section  216(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RXTia£MK>rr    acs 
"  "(a)  The  term  "retirement  age"  means — 
"  '(1)  In  the  case  of  a  man.  age  sixty-two, 

or 

"  '(2)  In  the  case  of  a  woman,  age  sixty  ' 
-(b)     Subsections    (q).    (r),    and     (s)     of 

section    202    of    such    Act    are    amended    to 

read  as  follows: 

"  'Adjustment    of   old-age.    wife's    and    hus- 
band's inmrance   benefit   amnunts   in    ac- 
cordance with  age  of  beneficiary. 
"'(q)(l)  The  old-age  insurance  benefit  of 
any  Individual  for  any  month   prior   to  the 
month  In  which  such  Individual  attains  the 
age  of  slxty-flve  shall  be  reduced  by — 

"  (A)  Five-ninths  of  1  per  centum,  mul- 
Uplled  by 

"  '(B)  the  number  equal  to  t].v  i.u:nber 
of  months  In  the  period  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  f'lr  whirh  such 


Individual  Is  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insur- 
ance benefit  and  ending  with  the  last  day 
of  the  month  before  the  month  in  which 
such  Individual  would  attain  the  age  of 
sixty-five. 

"•(2)  The  wife's  or  husband's  Insurance 
benefit  of  any  Individual  for  any  month 
after  the  month  preceding  the  month  in 
which  such  Individual  attains  retirement 
age  and  prior  to  the  month  in  which  suoli 
Individual  attains  the  age  of  slxty-flve  shall 
be  reduced  by — 

"•(A)  twenty-five  thirty-sixths  of  1  per 
centum,  multiplied  by 

"'(B)  the  number  equal  to  the  number 
of  months  In  the  period  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  for  which  such 
Individual  Is  entitled  to  such  wife's  or  hus- 
band's (as  the  case  may  be)  Insurance  bene- 
fit and  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the 
month  before  the  month  In  which  such  In- 
dividual would  attain  the  age  of  slxty-flve, 
except  that  In  no  event  shall  such  period 
start  earlier  than  the  first  day  of  the  month 
In  which  such  Individual  attains  retirement 
age. 

In  the  case  of  an  Individual  entitled  to  wife's 
Insurance  benefits,  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  ben- 
efit for  any  month  In  which  such  Individual 
has  In  her  care  (Individually  or  Jointly  with 
the  Individual  on  whose  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment Income  her  wife's  Insurance  bene- 
fit Is  based)  a  child  entitled  to  child's  Insur- 
ance benefits  on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and 
self-employment  income  With  respect  to 
any  month  In  the  period  specified  In  clause 
(B)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph, 
If  (In  the  case  of  an  Individual  entitled  to 
wife's  Insurance  t>eneflt8)  such  Individual 
does  not  have  In  such  month  such  a  child 
In  her  care  (individually  or  Jointly  with  the 
Individual  on  whose  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income  her  wife's  Insurance  benefit 
Is  based),  she  shall  be  deemed  to  have  such 
a  child  In  her  care  In  such  month  for  the 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence  unless 
there  Is  In  effect  for  such  month  a  certificate 
filed  by  her  with  the  Secretary.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  him.  In 
which  she  elects  to  receive  wife's  Insurance 
benefits  reduced  as  provided  In  this  subsec- 
tion. Any  certificate  filed  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  effective  for  pur- 
poses of  such  sentence — 

"■(I)  for  the  month  In  which  It  Is  filed, 
and  for  any  month  thereafter.  If  In  such 
month  she  does  not  have  such  a  child  in  her 
care  (Individually  or  Jointly  with  the  Indi- 
vidual on  whose  wages  and  self-employment 
income  her  wife's  Insurance  benefit  Is 
based) .  and 

"  '(II)  for  the  period  of  one  or  more  con- 
secutive months  (not  exceeding  twelve)  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  month  In  which 
such  certificate  Is  filed  which  Is  designated 
by  her  (not  Including  as  part  of  such  period 
any  month  In  which  she  had  such  a  child 
In  her  care  .(Individually  or  Jointly  with  the 
Individual  on  whose  wages  and  self -employ- 
ment Income  her  wife's  Insurtmce  benefit  Is 
based )  ) , 

If  such  a  certificate  Is  filed,  the  period  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (B)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  shall  commence  with  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  (I)  for  which 
such  Individual  Is  entitled  to  a  wife's  In- 
surance benefit,  (II)  which  occurs  after  the 
month  preceding  the  month  In  which  she 
attains  retirement  age,  and  (111)  for  which 
such  certificate  Is  effective. 

"'(3)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
is  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insurance  benefit 
to  which  paragraph  ( 1 )  Is  applicable  and 
who,  for  the  first  month  for  which  such 
Individual  Is  so  entitled  (but  not  for  any 
prior  month)  or  for  any  later  month  occur- 
ring before  the  month  In  which  such  Indi- 
vidual attains  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Is  enti- 
tled to  a  wife's  or  husband's  Insurance  bene- 


fit to  which  paragraph  (2i  Is  applicable,  the 
amount  of  such  wife's  or  husband's  insur- 
ance benefit  for  any  month  prior  to  the 
month  In  which  such  Individual  attains  the 
age  of  sixty-five  shall.  In  lieu  of  the  reduc- 
tion provided  In  paragraph  (2),  be  reduced 
by  the  sum  of — 

"  '(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  such  old-age  Insurance  benefit  for 
such  month  Is  reduced  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
plus 

"■(B)  an  amount  equal  to — 

"  '(l)  the  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
months  specified  In  clause  (B)  of  psu-agraph 
(2) ,  multiplied  by 

"'(II)  twenty-five  thirty-sixths  of  1  per 
centum,  and  further  multiplied  by 

"(HI)  the  excess  of  such  wife's  or  hus- 
band's Insurance  benefit  (as  the  case  may 
be)  prior  to  reduction  under  this  subsection 
over  the  old-age  Insurance  benefit  prior  to 
reduction  under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  «*io 
Is  or  was  entitled  to  a  wife's  or  husband's 
Insurance  benefit  to  which  paragraph  (2)  is 
applicable  and  who,  for  any  month  after  the 
first  month  for  which  such  Individual  Is  or 
was  so  entitled  (but  not  for  such  first  month 
or  any  earlier  month)  occurrliig  before  the 
month  In  which  such  Individual  attains  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  is  entitled  to  an  old-age  in- 
surance benefit,  the  amount  of  such  old-age 
Insurance  benefit  for  any  month  prior  to  the 
month  In  which  such  Individual  attains  the 
age  of  sixty-five  shall,  In  lieu  of  the  reduc- 
tion provided  In  paragraph  (1),  be  reduced 
by  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  such  wife's  or  husband's  (as  the 
case  may  be)  Insurance  benefit  Is  reduced 
under  paragraph  (2)  for  such  month  (or.  If 
such  Individual  is  not  entitled  to  a  wife's 
or  husband's  Insurance  benefit  for  such 
month,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  such  benefit  was  reduced  for  the 
last  month  for  which  such  Individual  was 
entitled  to  such  a  benefit),  plus 

"  (B)  If  the  old-age  Insurance  benefit  for 
such  month  prior  to  reduction  under  this 
subsection  exceeds  such  wife's  or  husband's 
(as  the  case  may  be)  Insurance  benefit  prior 
to  reduction  under  this  subsection,  an 
amount  equal  to — 

"  '(I)  the  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
months  specified  In  clause  (B)  of  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  multiplied  by 

"'(II)  5  9  of  1  per  centum,  and  further 
multiplied  by 

"'(111)  the  excess  of  such  old-age  Insvir- 
ance  benefit  over  such  wife's  or  husband's 
(as  the  case  may  be)  Insurance  benefit. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
Is  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insurance  benefit 
for  the  month  In  which  such  Individual  at- 
tains the  age  of  slxty-flve  or  any  month 
thereafter,  such  benefit  for  such  month  shall, 
If  such  Individual  was  also  entitled  to  such 
benefit  for  any  one  or  more  months  prior  to 
the  month  In  which  such  Individual  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixty-five  and  such  benefit 
for  any  Euch  prior  month  was  reduced  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (4),  be  reduced  as  pro- 
vided In  such  paragraph,  except  that  there 
shall  be  subtracted,  from  the  number  speci- 
fied In  clause    (B)    of  such  paragraph — 

"  '(A)  the  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
months  for  which  such  benefit  was  reduced 
under  such  paragraph,  but  for  which  such 
benefit  was  subject  to  deductions  under 
paragraph  (1)   or  (2)   of  section  203   (b), 

and  except  that,  in  the  case  of  any  such 
benefit  reduced  under  paragraph  (4),  there 
also  shall  be  subtracted  from  the  number 
specified  in  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2),  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  the  amount  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (4)  — 

"  '(B)  the  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
months  for  which  the  wife's  or  husband's  (as 
the  case  may  be)  Insvirance  benefit  was  re- 
duced under  such  paragraph  (2),  but  for 
which  such  benefit  was  subject  to  deductions 


under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  203(b) , 
tinder  section  203(c),  or  under  section 
222(b). 

"  '(C)  In  case  of  a  wife's  Insurance  benefit, 
the  number  equal  to  the  number  of  months 
occurring  after  the  first  month  for  which 
such  benefit  was  reduced  under  paragraph 
(2)  In  which  such  indUidual  had  In  her  care 
(individually  or  Jointly  with  the  individual 
on  whose  wages  and  self -employment  In- 
come such  beneflt  is  based)  a  child  of  such 
Individual  entitled  to  child's  Insurance  bene- 
fits, and 

"  '(D)  the  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
months  for  which  such  wife's  or  husband's 
(as  the  case  may  be)  Insurance  benefit  was 
reduced  under  such  paragraph  (2) ,  but  In  or 
after  which  such  Individual's  entitlement  to 
wife's  or  husband's  insurance  benefits  was 
terminated  because  such  individual's  spouse 
ceased  to  be  under  a  disability,  not  Includ- 
ing In  such  number  of  months  any  month 
after  such  termination  In  which  such  indi- 
vidual was  entitled  to  wife's  cw  husband's  in- 
surance benefits. 

Such  subtraction  shall  be  made  only  if  the 
total  of  such  months  specified  in  clauses  ( A) , 
(B),  (O.and  (D)  of  the  preceding  sentence 
Is  not  less  than  three.  For  purposes  of 
clauses  (B)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
wife's  or  husband's  Insurance  benefit  of  an 
Individual  shall  not  be  considered  terminated 
for  any  reason  prior  to  the  month  in  which 
such  Individual  attains,  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

"  '(6)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
Is  entitled  to  a  wife's  or  husband's  Insurance 
beneflt  for  the  month  in  which  such  Indi- 
vidual attains  the  age  of  sixty-five  or  any 
month  thereafter,  such  t>enefit  for  such 
month  shall.  If  such  Individual  was  also 
entitled  to  such  benefit  for  any  one  or  more 
months  prior  to  the  month  In  which  such 
Individual  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  and 
such  beneflt  for  any  such  prior  month  was 
reduced  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3),  be  re- 
duced as  provided  in  such  paragraph,  except 
that  there  shall  be  subtracted  from  the  num- 
ber specified  in  clause  (B)  of  such  para- 
graph— 

"  '(A)  the  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
months  for  which  such  benefit  was  reduced 
under  such  paragraph,  but  for  which  such 
beneflt  was  subject  to  deductions  under  sec- 
tion 203(b)  (1)  or  (2),  under  section  203(c), 
or  under  section  222  ( b ) , 

"  '(B)  In  case  of  a  wife's  Insurance  benefit, 
the  number  equal  to  the  number  of  months, 
occurring  after  the  first  month  for  which 
such  benefit  was  reduced  under  such  para- 
graph. In  which  such  Individual  had  in  her 
care  (individually  or  jointly  with  the  indi- 
vidual on  whose  wages  and  self-employment 
income  such  benefit  is  based)  a  child  of  such 
individual  entitled  to  child's  Insurance 
benefits,  and 

"■(C)  the  number  equal  to  the  nvmit)er 
of  months  for  which  such  wife's  or  husband's 
(as  the  case  may  be)  Insurance  benefit  was 
reduced  under  such  paragraph,  but  in  or 
after  which  such  individual's  entitlement 
to  wife's  or  husband's  insurance  benefits 
was  terminated  because  such  individual's 
spouse  ceased  to  be  under  a  disability,  not 
Including  in  such  nimiber  of  months  any 
month  aft«r  such  termination  In  which  such 
individual  was  entitled  to  wife's  or  husband's 
insurance  benefits, 

and  except  that,  In  the  case  of  any  such 
beneflt  reduced  under  paragraph  (3)  there 
also  shall  be  subtracted  from  the  number 
specified  In  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  the  amount  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (3)  — 
"•(D)  the  number  equal  to  the  nxunber  of 
months  for  which  the  old-age  Insurance 
beneflt  was  reduced  under  such  paragraph 
(1)  but  for  which  such  t)eneflt  was  subject 
to  deductions  under  paragraph  (1)  cw  (2) 
of  section  203(b). 
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Such  subtraction  ilMll  b*  Mltf*  only  it  tbe 
total    or    such    montbs  ■pectlUrt   In    clauses 

(A).  (B).  (C).  and  (D)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  Is  not  less  than  three. 

■•'(7)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  la 
entitled  to  an  old-age  Insurance  benefit  to 
which  paragraph  (5)  Is  applicable  and  who, 
for  the  month  in  which  such  Individual  at- 
tains the  age  of  sixty-five  i  but  not  for  any 
prior  month)  or  for  any  later  month.  Is  en- 
titled to  a  wife's  or  husband's  Insurance 
benefit,  the  amount  of  such  wife's  or  hus- 
bmd's  Insurance  benefit  for  any  month  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  Is  reduced  under  paragraph  (5)  for 
such  month 

"  "(8)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
or  was  entitled  to  a  wife's  or  husband's  In- 
surance benefit  to  which  paragraph  (2)  was 
applicable  and  who.  for  the  month  In  which 
such  individual  attains  the  age  of  sixty-five 
(but  not  for  any  prior  month)  or  for  any 
later  month,  is  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insur- 
ance benefit,  the  amount  of  such  old-age 
insurance  benefit  for  any  month  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  wife's  or  husband's  (as  the  case 
mny  be  I  Insurance  benefit  Is  reduced  under 
paragr-.ph  (6)  for  such  month  (or.  If  such 
Individual  Is  not  entitled  to  a  wife's  or  hus- 
bands  Insurance  benefit  for  such  month,  by 
<U  an  amount  equal  to  the  ami^unt  by  which 
such  benefit  for  the  last  month  for  which 
such  individual  was  entitled  thereto  was  re- 
duced, or  (11)  U  smaller,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  such  benefit  would 
have  been  reduced  under  parasn-aph  (6)  for 
the  month  m  which  such  Individual  attained 
the  age  of  sixty-five  If  entitlement  to  such 
benefit  had  not  terminated  before  such 
inonth) . 

"'(9)  The  preceding  paragraphs  sh?.ll  be 
applied  to  old-age  Insurance  beneflt^s.  wife's 
Insurrvnce  benefits,  and  husbands  Insurance 
benefits  after  reduction  under  section  203(a) 
and  anpllcatlon  of  ppctlcn  215(p:).  If  the 
amount  of  any  reduction  computed  under 
paragraph  (1).  under  paragraph  (2).  under 
clause  (A)  or  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (3), 
or  under  clause  (A)  or  clause  (B)  or  para- 
graph (4)  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10.  it  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of 
•0.10 

"'Presumed    filing    of    application    by    indi- 
i  vidual   eligible   for   old-age   and   xoife's   or 
husband's  insurance  benefits 

'"'(r)  Any  individual  who  becomes  en- 
titled to  an  old -.age  Insurance  benefit  for 
any  month  prior  to  the  month  in  'ihlf-h  such 
individual  attains  the  age  of  sixty-five  and 
Who  is  eligible  for  a  wife's  or  husband's  In- 
surance benefit  for  the  same  month  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  filed  an  application  in  such 
month  for  wife's  cr  husband's  (as  the  case 
may  be)  insurance  benefits.  Any  individual 
who  becomes  entitled  to  a  wife's  or  hus- 
band's Insurance  benefit  for  any  month  prior 
to  the  month  in  which  such  Individual  at- 
tains the  age  of  s!xty-five  and  who  is  eligible 
for  an  old-age  insurance  benefit  for  the  same 
month  fhall  be  deemed,  unless  (in  the  case 
of  an  individual  entitled  to  wife's  Insurance 
benefits)  such  Individual  has  In  such  month 
in  her  care  (Individually  or  Jointly  with  the 
Individual  oi  whose  wag«»s  and  r?'f-emp'oy- 
ment  Income  her  wife's  Insurance  benefits 
a»e  ba.<!ed)  a  child  entitled  to  child's  insur- 
acce  benefits  on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and 
se:f-employment  Income,  to  have  filed  an 
application  In  such  month  for  old-age  In- 
surance benefits.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
sictioi  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  eligible 
for  a  bencfl*  for  a  month  if,  upon  filing  ap- 
plication therefor  In  such  mon*h,  such  In- 
dividual would  have  bren  entitled  to  such 
ber.cflt  for  such   month. 

^"  'Disability  insurance  beneficiary 
'(»)(1)    If   any    Individual    becomes    en- 
titled to  a  widow's  insurance  benefit,  widow- 


er's insurance  benelit.  or  parent's  insurance 
benefit  for  a  month  before  the  month  in 
which  such  individual  attains  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  or  becomes  entitled  to  an  old-age 
insurance  benefit,  wife's  insurance  benefit,  or 
husband's  Insurance  benefit  for  a  month  be- 
for-?  the  month  in  which  such  individual  at- 
tains the  age  of  slxty-flve  which  is  reduced 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (q).  such 
Individual  may  not  thereafter  become  en- 
titled to  dl^^abUlty  Insurance  benefits  under 
this  title. 

"'(2)  If  an  Individual  would,  but  for  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (k)(2)(B),  be  en- 
titled tnr  any  month  to  a  disability  insur- 
ance benefit  and  to  a  wife's  or  husband's  In- 
surance benefit,  subsection  (qi  shall  be  ai>- 
plicable  to  such  wife's  or  huiband's  In- 
surance benefit  (as  the  case  may  be)  for 
such  month  only  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
such  d.sabillty  Insurance  benefit  for  such 
month. 

•'■(3)  The  entitlement  of  any  Individual 
to  disability  Insiirance  benefits  shall  ter- 
minate with  the  month  before  the  month  In 
which  such  Individual  beco.nes  entitled  to 
old-age  insurance  benefits. ' 

"(c)  So  much  of  such  section  202(bMl) 
as  follows  clause  (C)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'she  l>ecomc8  enttled  to  an  old-age  or 
disability  insurance  benefit  based  on  a  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  which  Is  equal  to  or 
exceeds  one-half  ef  an  oid-a?e  or  disability 
Insurance  b"-nefit  of  her  husbrind,' 

"(d)(1)  Clause  (D)  of  subsection  (c)(1) 
of  sufh  sect'c-n  302  is  amended  by  striking 
cu";  'or  b.e  becom''s  ent'tled  to  an  old-age 
or  disability  insuranf^^  benefit  equal  to  or 
exceeding  one-h.ilf  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  his  v!fe  '. 

"(2)  Sub-sectlon  (c)(3)  of  such  section 
202  Is  a.mended  by  striking  out  'Such'  and 
lns»rtin^  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (q).  such'. 

"(C)  Subs-^ctlon  202(J)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  fr^M-^ws: 

"'(3)  Notwithstanding  tMe  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1).  an  individual  may.  at  his 
option,  waive  entitlement  to  old-age  insur- 
ance benefits,  wife's  Insurance  benefits,  or 
husb.Tnd's  inrurancc  benefits  for  any  one  or 
more  consec<:tlve  months  which  occur — 

"  '(A)  after  the  month  before  the  month 
In  which  such  Individual  attains  retirement 
a^re. 

"'(B)  prior  to  the  month  In  which  such 
Individual  nttauas  the  age  of  sixty-rve.  and 

"'(C)  prior  to  the  month  in  which  such 
Individual  files  application  for  .'vrh  bene- 
fits; 

and.  In  such  case,  such  Individual  shall  not 
be  considered  as  entitled  to  such  benefits 
for  any  such  month  or  months  before  he 
filed  si!ch  application.  An  Individual  shall 
be  dertmed  to  have  waived  such  entitlement 
for  any  such  month  for  which  such  benefit 
wou'd,  under  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph   (1).   be   reduced   to  zero.' 

"(f)  Section  3121(a)(9)  of  the  Internal 
Rcv?nue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '65'  and  Irsertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
'62'.  and  by  striking  out  '62'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu   thereof  '60'. 

"(g»(l)  The  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  only  In  the  case  of 
lump-sxim  death  payments  under  section 
202(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  deaths  occurring  after  October  1960, 
and  In  the  case  of  monthly  benefits  under 
title  II  of  such  Act  for  months  after  October 
19S0  on  the  basis  of  applications  filed  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this   Act. 

"(2)  For  -lurposes  of  section  ri5(b)  (3)  (B) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (but  subject 
to  paragraph    (1)    at  this  subsection)  — 

"(A)(1)  a  woman  who  attains  the  age 
of  sixty  prior  to  November  1960  and  who 
was  not  eligible  for  old-age  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  section  202  of  such  Act  (as  In  ef- 
fect prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  for 
any  month  F«'lor  to  November  1960  shall  be 


deemed  to  hare  attained  the  age  of  sixty 
In  1960  or.  if  earlier,  the  year  in  which  she 
died:  and 

"(11)  a  man  who  attains  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  prior  to  November  1960  and  who  was 
not  eligible  for  old-age  Insurance  benefit* 
under  section  202  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  for  any 
month  prior  to  November  1960  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty-two 
in  IDCO,  or.  if  earlier,  the  year  in  which  he 
died: 

"(B)  an  Individual  shall  not.  by  reaton 
of  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a), 
be  deemed  to  be  a  fully  Insured  i '.dividual 
before  November  1360  or  the  month  In  which 
he  died,  wliichevcr  month  Is  the  earlier:  and 

"(C)  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  be  applicable  In  the  case'of 
any  Individual  who  was  eligible  for  old-age 
Ln£urance  benefits  under  such  section  202  for 
any  month  prior  to  November  1960. 

An  Individual  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  be  deemed  eligible  for  old-age 
Insurance  benefits  under  section  202  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  any  month  If  he  was 
or  would  have  been,  upon  filing  application 
therefor  in  such  month,  entitled  to  such 
bcnelil.s  for  Buch  month. 

"(3)  For  p'lr poses  of  section  209(1)  of  such 
Act.  the  amc'dment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion   paid    after   October    1960. 

"(h)(1)  The  am  ndmcnt*  made  by  sub- 
section (b)  through  (e)  shall  take  effect 
November  1.  1960.  and  shall  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  monthly  benefits  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after 
October  1960. 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(f)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  October  1960." 

On  pnge  80.  between  lines  3  and  4.  Insert 
the  f  iillowing  ne-v    ocllon : 

"Sec  211.  (a)  Section  216(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  at  follows: 

"  'KSTIREMEIVT    ACS 

"'(a)  The  term  "retirement  age"  means 
age  sixty-two". 

"(b)  Sub'ectlonr  (q).  (r).  and  (s)  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  such  Act  arc  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'Adiustment  of  old-age.  wife's,  and  huS' 
land's  insuroTice  benefit  amounts  :«  ac- 
cordance tcith  age  of  beneficiary 

"  'iq)  (1)  The  old-age  Insurance  benefit  of 
any  individual  for  any  month  prior  to  the 
month  In  wtilch  such  Individual  attaln^  the 
age  of  sixty -five  ehall  be  reduced  by — 

"  '(A)  Flvc-nlnths  of  1  per  centum,  multl- 
plKd  by 

"  'iB)  the  nunil>er  equal  to  the  number  of 
months  In  the  period  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  for  which  euch 
Individual  is  entitled  to  an  old-age  Intur- 
ance  benefit  and  ending  with  the  last  day 
of  the  month  before  the  month  In  which 
tuch  Individual  would  attain  the  age  or  six'y- 
five. 

"'(2)  The  wife's  or  husband's  tnturance 
benefit  of  any  individual  for  .iny  month  aft- 
er the  month  preceding  the  month  In  which 
such  individual  attains  retirement  age  and 
prior  to  the  month  In  which  iuch  Individual 
attains  the  age  of  sixty-five  shall  be  reduced 
by— 

•'■(A)  Twenty-five  thirty-sixths  of  1  per 
centum,  multiplied  by 

"  '(B)  the  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
months  In  the  period  beginning  with  the 
first  d=iy  of  the  first  month  for  which  such 
Individual  Is  entitled  to  such  wife's  or  hus- 
band's (as  the  case  may  be)  In-surance  bene- 
fit and  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the 
month  before  the  month  In  which  such  In- 
dividual would  atuln  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
except  that  In  no  event  shall  such  period 
start  earlier  than  the  first  day  of  the  month 
In  which  such  Individual  attains  retirement 
age. 
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In  the  case  ot  an  indl vidua!  ent:  taed  Uj  wife's 
Insurance  benefits,  the  p.'!-<«(i:ng  provisions 
of  this  p>aragraph  shaii  Ui  i  a;)p!y  to  the 
benefit  for  any  month  In  wiV:  h  .such  In- 
dividual has  In  her  care  (ind;  lu.iiy  or 
Jointly  with  the  Individual  on  *;.  .  wages 
and  self-employment  Income  her  wif e  s  In- 
surance benefit  Is  based)  a  child  entitled  to 
child's  Insurance  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
such  wages  and  self -employment  Income. 
With  respect  to  any  month  in  the  period 
specified  In  clause  (B)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph.  If  (In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual entitled  to  wife's  Insurance  bene- 
fits) such  Individual  does  not  have  In  such 
month  such  a  child  in  her  care  (individually 
or  Jointly  with  the  individual  on  whose 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  her 
wife's  Insurance  benefit  is  based  1 .  she  shall 
t>e  deemed  to  have  such  a  child  Ln  her  care 
In  such  month  for  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  unless  there  Is  In  effect  for 
such  month  a  certificate  filed  by  her  with 
the  Secretary.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  him.  In  which  she  elects  to 
receive  wife's  Insurance  benefits  reduced  as 
provided  In  this  subsection.  Any  certificate 
filed  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  effective  tar  purposes  of  such  sen- 
tence— 

"■(1)  for  the  month  In  which  it  is  filed. 
and  for  any  month  thereafter,  If  in  such 
month  she  does  not  have  such  a  child  In  her 
care  (Individually  or  Jointly  with  the  Indi- 
vidual on  whose  wages  and  self-employment 
income  her  wife's  Insurance  benefit  Is  based ) . 
and 

"  (11)  for  the  period  of  one  or  more  con- 
secutive months  (not  exceeding  twelve)  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  month  In  which 
such  certificate  la  filed  which  Is  desig- 
nated by  her  (not  Including  as  part  of  such 
period  any  month  In  which  she  had  such  a 
child  In  her  care  (Individually  or  Jointly 
with  the  Individual  on  whose  wages  and 
self -employment  Income  her  wife's  Insurance 
benefiti  is  based  )  ) . 

If  sucW  a  certificate  Is  filed,  the  period  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (B)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  shall  commence  with  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  (I)  for  which 
such  Individual  Is  entitled  to  a  wife's  Insur- 
ance benefit,  (ll)  which  occurs  after  the 
month  preceding  the  month  In  which  she 
attains  retirement  age.  and  (HI)  for  which 
such  certificate  Is  effective 

"•(3)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
Is  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insurance  benefit  to 
which  paragraph  ( 1 )  is  applicable  and  who, 
for  the  first  month  for  which  such  Individual 
Is  so  entitled  (but  not  for  any  prior  month) 
or  for  any  later  month  occurring  before  the 
month  in  which  such  Individual  attains  the 
age  of  slxty-flve.  is  entitled  to  a  wife's  or 
husband's  Insurance  benefit  to  which  para- 
graph (2)  Is  applicable,  the  amount  of  such 
wife's  or  husband's  insurance  benefit  for  any 
month  prior  to  the  month  In  which  such 
Individual  attains  the  age  of  sixty-five  shall. 
In  lieu  of  the  reduction  provided  in  para- 
fraph  (2).  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of- 

"  (A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  such  old-age  Insurance  benefit  for 
such  month  Is  reduced  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
plus 

"  '(B)  an  amount  equal  to — 

"'(1)  the  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
months  specified  In  clause  (B)  of  paragraph 
(2).  multiplied   by 

"'(11)  twenty-flve  thirty-sixths  of  1  per 
centum,  and  further  multiplied  by 

"'(ill)  the  excess  of  such  wife's  or  hus- 
band's Insurance  benefit  (as  the  case  may  be) 
prior  to  reduction  under  this  subsection  over 
the  old-age  insurance  benefit  prior  to  reduc- 
tion under   this  subsection. 

"  '(4)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  Is 
or  was  entitled  to  a  wife's  or  husband's  In- 
Bxirance  benefit  to  which  paragraph  '0  !»• 
applicable  and  who.  for  any  month  af/r  the 
first  month  f>>r  whirh   surh  iTidlvl  iual   i.*   ->r 


was  so  entitled  (but  not  few  such  first  month 
or  any  earlier  month)  occurring  before  the 
month  In  which  such  Individual  attains  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  is  entitled  to  an  old-age  in- 
surance benefit,  the  amount  of  such  old-age 
Insurance  benefit  for  any  month  prior  to  the 
month  In  which  such  Individual  attains  the 
age  of  sixty-five  shall.  In  lieu  of  the  reduc- 
tion provided  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  be  reduced 
by  the  sum  of — 

"  "(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  such  wife's  or  husband's  (as  the  case 
may  be)  Insurance  benefit  is  reduced  under 
paragraph  (2)  tor  such  month  (or.  If  such 
Individual  Is  not  entitled  to  a  wife's  or  hus- 
band's Insurance  benefit  for  such  month,  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
such  benefit  was  reduced  for  the  last  month 
for  which  such  Individual  was  entitled  to 
such  a  benefit) .  plus 

"'(B)  if  the  old-age  Insurance  benefit  for 
such  month  prior  to  reduction  under  this 
subsection  exceeds  such  wife's  or  husband's 
(as  the  case  may  be)  Insurance  benefit  prior 
to  reduction  under  this  subsection,  an 
amount  equal  to — 

"'(I)  the  number  equal  to  the  number 
of  months  specified  In  clause  (B)  of  para- 
graph ( 1) ,  multiplied  by 

"•(11)  Five-ninths  of  1  per  centum,  and 
further  multiplied  by 

"'(111)  the  excess  of  such  old-age  insur- 
ance benefit  over  such  wife's  or  husband's 
(as  the  case  may  be)   insurance  benefit. 

"  (5)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  Is 
entitled  to  an  old-age  Insurance  benefit  for 
the  month  In  which  such  Individual  attains 
the  age  of  sixty-five  or  any  month  there- 
after, such  benefit  for  such  month  shall.  If 
such  individual  was  also  entitled  to  such 
benefit  for  any  one  or  more  months  prior 
to  the  month  in  which  such  individual  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixty-five  and  such  benefit 
for  any  such  prior  month  was  reduced  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (4).  be  reduced  as  pro- 
vided In  such  paragraph,  except  that  there 
shall  be  subtracted,  from  the  number  speci- 
fied In  clause  (B)  of  such  paragraph — 

"  '(A)  the  number  equal  to  the  number 
of  months  for  which  such  benefit  was  re- 
duced under  such  paragraph,  but  for  which 
such  benefit  was  subject  to  deductions  under 
paragraph   (1)   or  (2)    of  section  203(b), 

and  except  that.  In  the  case  1  any  such 
benefit  reduced  under  paragraph  ( 4 ) .  there 
also  shall  be  subtracted  from  the  number 
specified  In  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2).  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  the  amount  re- 
ferred to  In  clause   (A)    of  paragraph    (4)  — 

"  '(B)  the  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
months  for  which  the  wife's  or  husband's  (as 
the  case  may  be)  Insurance  benefit  was  re- 
duced under  such  paragraph  (2),  but  for 
which  such  benefit  was  subject  to  deductions 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  203 
(b).  under  section  203(c),  ot  under  section 
222(b). 

"■(C)  In  case  of  a  wife's  Insurance  benefit, 
the  number  equal  to  the  number  of  months 
>ccurrlng  after  the  first  month  for  which 
such  benefit  was  reduced  under  paragraph 
(2)  In  which  such  Individual  had  In  her 
care  (Individually  or  Jointly  with  the  indi- 
vidual on  whose  wages  and  self -employment 
income  such  benefits  is  based )  a  child  of  such 
Individual  entitled  to  child's  Insurance 
benefits,  and 

"  "(D)  the  number  equal  to  the  number 
of  months  for  which  such  wife's  or  hus- 
band's (as  the  case  may  be)  Insurance  bene- 
fit was  reduced  under  such  paragraph  (2), 
but  in  or  after  which  such  individual's  en- 
titlement to  wife's  or  husl>and'8  Insurance 
benefits  was  terminated  because  such  In- 
dividual's spKjuse  ceased  to  be  under  a  dis- 
ability, not  includlrii-  '.:.  8\ich  number  of 
months  any  month  after  Fwch  termi nation  in 
which  such  Indlvlduai  whs-  entit>d  t.'  wtft-'s 
i>r  htisbpnd's  Insurancf  benfflts 


Such  subtraction  shall  be  made  only  if  the 
total  of  such  months  specified  in  clatises 
(A),  (B).  (C).  and  ( D )  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence Is  not  less  than  three.  For  purposes 
of  clauses  (B)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
wife's  or  husband's  insurance  benefit  of  an 
individual  shall  not  be  considered  termi- 
nated for  any  reason  prior  to  the  month  in 
which  such  Individual  attains  the  age  of 
sixty-five. 

"'(6)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
is  entitled  to  a  wife's  or  husband's  Insurance 
benefit  for  the  month  in  which  such  in- 
dividual attains  the  age  of  sixty-five  or  any 
month  thereafter,  such  benefit  for  such 
month  shall,  if  such  individual  was  also  en- 
titled to  such  benefit  for  any  one  or  more 
months  prior  to  the  month  in  which  such 
individual  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  and 
such  benefit  for  any  such  prior  month  was 
reduced  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3),  be 
reduced  as  provided  in  such  paragraph,  ex- 
cept that  there  shall  be  subtracted  from  the 
niunber  specified  in  clause  (B)  of  such  par- 
agraph— 

"  '(A)  the  number  equal  to  the  niunber  of 
months  for  which  such  benefit  was  reduced 
under  such  paragraph,  but  for  which  such 
benefit  was  subject  to  deductions  under 
section  203(b)  (1)  or  (2),  under  section 
203  ( c  1 .  or  under  section  222  ( b ) , 

"■(B)  in  case  of  a  wife's  insurance  bene- 
fit, the  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
months,  occurring  after  the  first  month  for 
which  such  benefit  was  reducea  under  such 
paragraph,  in  which  such  individual  had  In 
her  care  (individually  or  Jointly  with  the 
individual  on  whose  wages  and  self -employ- 
ment income  such  benefit  is  based  i  a  child 
of  such  Individual  entitled  to  child's  in- 
surance benefits,  and 

"'(C)  the  nxunber  equal  to  the  number 
of  months  for  which  such  wife's  or  hus- 
band's (as  the  case  may  be)  insurance  bene- 
fit was  reduced  under  such  paragraph,  but 
in  or  after  which  such  Individual's  entitle- 
ment to  wife's  or  husband's  Insurance  ijene- 
flts  was  terminated  because  such  individ- 
ual's spouse  ceased  to  be  under  a  disability, 
not  including  in  such  number  of  months 
any  month  after  such  termination  In  which 
such  individual  was  entitled  to  wife's  or 
husband's  insurance  benefits. 

and  except  that,  In  the  case  of  any  such 
benefit  reduced  under  paragraph  (3).  there 
also  shall  be  subtracted  from  the  number 
specified  in  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1). 
for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  amount 
referred  to  In  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (3)  — 
"•(D)  the  niunber  equal  to  the  number  of 
months  for  which  the  old-age  insurance 
benefit  was  reduced  under  such  paragraph 
(1)  but  for  which  such  t>enefit  was  subject 
to  deductions  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  section  203  ( b ) . 

Such  subtraction  shall  be  made  only  If 
the  total  of  such  months  specified  in  clauses 
(A).  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  Is  not  less  than  three 

'••(7)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
Is  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insurance  benefit 
to  which  paragraph  (5)  is  applicable  and 
who.  for  the  month  In  which  such  individual 
attains  the  age  of  six-five  (but  not  for  any 
prior  month)  or  for  any  later  month,  is  en- 
titled to  a  wife's  or  husband's  Insurance  ben- 
efit, the  amount  of  such  wife's  or  husband's 
insurance  benefit  for  any  month  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  old-age  Instirance  benefit  is 
reduced  under  paragraph  (5)  for  such 
month. 

"  '(8)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
Is  or  was  entitled  to  a  wife's  or  husband's 
InsTu-ance  benefit  to  which  paragraph  (2) 
was  applicable  and  who,  for  the  month  In 
which  such  Individual  attains  the  age  of 
slxty-flve  (but  not  for  any  prior  month) 
or  for  any  later  month,  is  entitled  to  an  old- 
ape   Insurance  benefit,  the  amount  of   such 
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old-a,;e  Insurance  benefit  for  :\ny  mon'h 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amoun'.  equal  to  the 
■\XT.  'unt  by  which  the  wife's  or  husband's  tas 
the  case  rr.?.y  be  i  Insureince  benefit  Is  re- 
duced under  paragraph  (6)  for  such  month 
'or  ..'  such  Individual  is  not  entitled  to  a 
w  r-^-s  or  husband's  Insurance  benefit  for 
such  month,  by  il)  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  such  benefit  for  the  last 
month  for  which  such  Individual  was  en- 
titled thereto  was  reduced,  or  (11)  If  smaller, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  annount  by  which, 
such  benefit  would  have  been  reduced  un- 
der paragraph  (6)  for  the  month  In  which 
such  individual  attained  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  if  entitlement  to  such  benefit  had  not 
terminated  before  such  month  i . 

"'(9)  The  preceding  paragraphs  shall  be 
applied  to  old-age  Insiirance  benefits,  wife's 
instirance  benefits,  and  husband's  Insurance 
benefits  after  reduction  under  section  203 
(6)  and  application  of  section  215(g).  If 
the  amount  of  any  reduction  computed  im- 
der  paragraph  (1 ) .  under  paragraph  (2) ,  un- 
der clause  (A)  or  clause  (B)  of  paragraph 
(8).  or  under  clause  (A)  or  clause  (B)  of 
paragraph  (4)  is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10.  It 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  next  lower  multiple 
of  to  10. 

"  'Pres^umed  filing  of  application  by  indi- 
vidual eligible  for  old-age  and  wife's  or 
I  husband's  insurance  benefits 
"'(r)  Any  Individual  who  becomes  en- 
titled to  an  old-age  Insurance  benefit  for 
any  month  prior  to  the  month  in  which  such 
Individual  attains  the  age  of  sixty-five  aiid 
w;.  1  s  eligible  for  a  wife's  or  husband's  in- 
svir.ii.ce  benefit  for  the  same  month  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  filed  an  application  In 
such  month  for  wife's  or  husband's  tas  the 
case  may  bet  Insurance  benefits.  Any  Indi- 
vidual who  becomes  entitled  to  a  wife's  or 
husband's  Insiorance  benefit  for  any  month 
fH-ior  to  the  month  in  which  such  Indlvldusd 
attains  the  age  of  sixty -five  and  who  Is 
eligible  for  an  old-age  insurance  benefit  for 
the  same  month  shall  be  deemed,  unless  (in 
the  case  of  an  Individual  entitled  to  wife's 
Insurance  benefits)  such  individual  has  In 
such  month  in  her  care  (Individually  or 
Jointly  with  the  Individual  on  whose  wages 
and  self-employment  Income  her  wife's  in- 
surance benefits  are  based)  a  child  entitled 
to  child's  Insurance?  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
such  wages  and  self-employment  Income,  to 
have  filed  an  application  In  such  month  for 
old-age  insurance  benefits.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection  an  Individual  shall  be 
deemed  eligible  for  a  benefit  for  a  month 
If,  upon  filing  application  therefor  In  such 
ijaonth.  such  individual  would  have  been 
entitled  to  such  benefit  for  such  month. 

"  'Disability  insurance  beneficiary 
"■(s)(l)  If  any  individual  becomes  en- 
titled to  a  widow's  Insurance  benefit, 
widower's  Insurance  benefit,  or  parent's  In- 
surance benefit  for  a  month  before  the 
month  In  which  such  Individual  attains  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  or  becomes  entitled  to  an 
old-age  Insurance  benefit,  wife's  Insurance 
benefit,  or  husband's  Insursmce  benefit  for 
a  month  before  the  month  In  which  such 
individual  attains  the  age  of  sixty-five 
which  is  reduced  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  i  q  i .  such  individual  may  not 
thereafter  become  entitled  to  disability  in- 
surance benefits  under  this  title. 

'  (2)  If  an  individual  would,  but  for  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (k)(2)(B).  be  en- 
titled for  any  month  to  a  disability  Insur- 
ance benefit  and  to  a  wife's  or  husband's 
insurance  benefit,  subsection  (q)  shall  be 
applicable  to  such  wife's  or  husband's  in- 
surance benefit  (as  the  case  may  be)  for 
such  month  only  to  the  extent  It  exceeds 
such  disability  insurance  benefit  for  such 
month. 

■'(3)    The  entitlement  of  any  individual 
to  disability  insurance  benefits  shall  terml- 


r.ite  with  the  month  before  the  month  in 
which  such  individual  becomes  entitled  to 
old-age    Insurance   benefits' 

"(c)  So  much  of  such  section  202(b)(1) 
as  follows  clause  (C)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'she  becomes  entitled  to  an  old-age  or 
disability  Insurance  benefit  based  on  a  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  which  la  equal  to 
or  exceeds  one-half  of  an  old-age  or  disabil- 
ity insurance  benefit  of  her  husband.'. 

"(d)(1)  Clause  (D)  of  subsection  (c)(1) 
of  such  section  202  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'or  he  becomes  entitled  to  an  old-age  or 
disability  insurance  benefit  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding one-half  of  the  primary  Insxirance 
amount  of  his  wife.'. 

"(2)  Subsection  (c)  (3)  of  such  section  202 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'Such'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (q).  such". 

'•(e)  Subsection  202(J)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(3)  Nothwlthstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragr.-.ph  ( 1 ) ,  an  individual  may,  at  his 
option,  waive  entitlement  to  old-age  Insur- 
ance benefits,  wife's  Insurance  benefits,  or 
husband's  Insurance  benefits  for  any  one  or 
more  consecutive  months  which  occ\ir — 

"'(A)  after  the  month  before  the  month 
In  which  such  Individual  attains  retirement 
age. 

'•'(B)  prior  to  the  month  in  which  such 
Individual  attains  the  age  of  Blxty-flve,  and 

"'(C)  prior  to  the  month  in  which  such 
individual  files  application  for  such  benefits; 

and,  in  such  case,  such  Individual  shall  not 
be  considered  as  entitled  to  such  benefits  for 
any  such  month  or  months  before  he  filed 
such  application.  An  individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  waived  such  entitlement  for 
any  such  month  for  which  such  benefit 
would,  under  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph   (1).   be  reduced   to  zero." 

"(f)  Section  3121(a)(9)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"■(9)  any  payment  (other  than  vacation 
or  sick  pay)  made  to  an  employee  after  the 
month  in  which  he  attains  the  age  of  62.  If 
such  employee  did  not  work  for  the  employer 
In  the  period  for  which  such  payment  is 
made;  or'. 

"(g)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  a^ply  only  In  the  case  of  lump- 
siun  death  payments  under  section  202(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  deaths 
occurring  after  October  1960.  and  In  the  case 
of  monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of  such 
Act  for  months  after  October  1960  on  the 
basis  of  applications  filed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  section  215(b)  (3)  (B) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (but  subject  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  — 

"(A)  a  man  who  attains  the  age  of  slxy-two 
j>rlor  to  November  1960  and  who  was  not  eli- 
gible for  old-age  insurance  benefits  under 
section  202  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act)  for  any  month 
prior  to  November  1960  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  attained  the  age  of  sixty-two  in  1960 
or.  If  earlier,  the  year  in  which  he  died; 

"(B)  Eui  individual  shall  not,  by  reason  of 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a),  be 
deemed  to  be  a  fully  Insured  individual  be- 
fore November  1960  or  the  month  in  which 
he  died,  whichever  month  is  the  earlier;  and 

"(C)  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of 
any  individual  who  was  eligible  for  old-age 
Insurance  benefits  under  such  section  202 
for  any  month  prior  to  November  1960. 

An  Individual  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  be  deemed  eligible  for  old-age 
insxu-ance  benefits  under  section  202  of  the 
Social  Sectxrlty  Act  for  any  month  If  he  was 
or  would  have  been,  upon  filing  application 
therefor  in  such  month,  entitled  to  such 
l)enefit3  for  such  month. 


"(3)  Por  purposes  of  section  209(1)  of 
Buch  Act.  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  October    1960. 

"(h)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  sob- 
section  (b)  through  (e)  shall  take  effect 
November  1.  1960.  and  shall  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  monthly  benefits  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months 
after  October  1960. 

"(2)  The  timendment  made  by  subsection 
(f)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  October  1960  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating  1  and  my- 
self. I  submit  three  amendments,  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  us  to  Hou.se  bill 
12580,  the  social  security  bill,  which  now 
Is  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  ask  that  these  three  amendments 
be  printed,  so  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee may  more  conveniently  consider 
them.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SOCIAL  SECUP.:  I  Y 
ACT  RELATING  TO  NEW  JEii;SLY 
TEACHERS  AND  PUBLIC  EMPLOY- 
EES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  I  submit,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  an  amendment  to 
House  bill  12580,  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  President,  the  reasons  for  this 
amendment  are  complex,  but  the  reasons 
for  its  inclusion  in  any  social  security 
legislation  this  year  are  urgent  and  com- 
pelling. 

According  to  the  information  I  have 
received,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is 
unique  in  having  a  fully  integrated  i>en- 
sion  fund  and  social  security  fund  for 
its  teachers  and  public  employees. 

If  H.R.  12580  is  enacted  in  its  present 
form  It  will  reduce  the  retirement  allow- 
ances of  approximately  2,130  New  Jersey 
teachers  and  1,300  other  New  Jersey  pub- 
lic employees  by  an  average  of  $1,300  a 
year  for  the  retired  teachers  and  approx- 
imately $960  a  year  for  other  retired 
public  employees. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  unfortunately 
ironic  that  a  bill  which  is  intended  to 
improve  our  social  security  system  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will,  in 
fact,  deal  a  serious  blow  to  the  hopes  and 
expectations  and  financial  resources  of 
a  sizable  group  of  New  Jersey  teachers 
and  public  employees. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  for  these 
are  the  categories  of  people  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  for  the  welfare  of  the 
rest  of  us.  I  need  not  emphasize  the  fact 
that  these  groups  have  received  only 
modest  salaries  for  their  efforts.  Just  a 
short  time  ago  the  Senate  recognized  the 
total  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers in  the  Nation,  and  in  New  Jersey, 
and  acted  to  pass  an  aid  to  education 
bill  which  would  have  permitted  the 
States  to  use  its  grants  for  school  con- 
struction and  teachers  salaries. 
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I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  add  or  detract  from  the 
cost  of  the  social  security  bill,  which  has 
Just  been  passed  by  the  other  body.  Nor 
does  it  affect  any  other  beneficiaries  of 
the  legislation  than  those  specific  groups 
in  New  Jersey  which  I  have  mentioned. 

It  merely  seeks  to  protect  these  groups 
of  New  Jersey  teachers  and  public  em- 
ployees from  serious  financial  loss  that 
they  will  paradoxically  suffer  from  pro- 
visions which,  for  others,  will  mean  fi- 
nancial improvement. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  underline 
the  point  that  this  amendment  is  not  a 
device  to  give  these  people  any  more 
benefits  than  tho.se  to  which  they  are 
fully  entitled  and  to  which  they  have 
been  led  to  expect  and  which  the 
framers  of  the  original  New  Jersey  legis- 
lation fully  anticipated  they  would 
receive. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting 
would  merely  presei-ve  the  existing 
schedule  of  eligibility  for  these  people 
who  would  be  seriously  hurt  if  the  new 
reduced  eligibility  requirements  come 
into  effect. 

I  hope  very  earnestly  that  the  Finance 
Committee  will  give  this  amendment  its 
most  serious  consideration.  Although 
this  is  an  exceedingly  complex  matter, 
I  earnestly  and  strongly  hope  that  no 
unforesee^r  difficulties  will  arise  to  pre- 
vent the  continuation  of  fair  and  just  ar- 
rangement for  the  dedicated  and  richly 
deserving  teachers  and  public  employees 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

Mr.  MrNAMARA.  Mr  President,  on 
bf'half  of  myself  and  Senators  Kennedy, 
Clark,  Randolph,  Symington,  Huif- 
PHRKY,  Wn.LiAi«s  of  New  Jersey,  Mag- 
nuson,  McGee,  Young  of  Ohio,  Douglas, 
Gruentnc,  Long  of  Hawaii,  Murray. 
Hart,  Morse.  Hennings,  Jackson,  Pas- 
tore,  McCarthy,  Bartlett,  Engle, 
Green,  and  Mansfield,  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  House  bill  12580,  the  so- 
cial security  bill,  and  ask  that  It  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
the  House  has  acted  favorably  on  a  bill — 
H.R.  12580 — which  Includes  a  program 
of  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

In  my  opinion,  the  program  outlined 
in  that  bill  falls  far  short  of  the  real 
medical  needs  of  the  16  million  Ameri- 
cans over  65. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  now  to  go  into 
detail  on  what  I  think  are  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  House  approach. 

It  is  heartening,  however,  that  the 
House  has  acted,  since  this  will  now  give 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  improve 
upon  the  House  version. 

A  reading  of  the  Record  will  disclose 
that  many  House  Members  who  voted 
for  that  bill  specifically  urge  that  the 
Senate  improve  it. 

H.R.  12580  now  goes  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  would 
amend  the  House  bill  by  .striking  title 
VI,  which  contains  the  medical  care  pro- 


gram, and  substituting  essentially  the 
contents  of  S.  3503,  the  Retired  Persons 
Medical  Insurance  Act,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  May  6,  together  v^'ith  23  of  my 
colleagues. 

Basically,  this  proposal  would  provide 
a  medical  insurance  program  for  ap- 
proximately 14.8  million  retired  persons. 

For  the  great  majority,  the  Insurance 
would  be  financed  by  a  payroll  deduction 
of  one-quarter  of  1  percent  each  for  the 
employee  and  employer,  and  three- 
eighths  of  1  percent  for  self-employed 
persons. 

These  funds  would  be  placed  in  a  spe- 
cial Federal  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund. 

Those  not  eligible  for  benefits  under 
this  program  would  have  their  benefits 
financed  through  the  general  fund. 

A  relatively  small  number  of  persons, 
such  as  those  now  covered  by  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act,  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  buy  into  the  program  ^t  a 
later  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
afip.ropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  analysis  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  McNa- 
MARA  is  as  follows : 

Mfmorandum  bt  Senator  Pat  McNamaea. 
Chairman.  Senati  Subcommittek  on  Prob- 
lems OF  .THE  Aged  and  Aging 

analysis:  ectihed  persons  medical  insttrance 

ACT 

Major  provisions 

1.  Cover  under  a  system  of  prepaid  health 
Insurance  all  "retired  aged"  (men  over  66  and 
women  over  62  who  are  not  employed). 

2.  Provide  for  90  days  of  hospital  care  per 
year,  or 

3.  One  hundred  and  eighty  days  care  In  a 
skilled  nursing  home,  or 

4.  Two  hundred  and  forty  days  of  care  at 
home  in  a  sui>er\lsed  home  health  program. 

5.  Provide  diagnostic  outpatient  services 
for  such  items  as  laboratory  tests  and  X-rays. 

6.  Pay  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  very 
expensive  drugs. 

7.  Provide  for  research  and  demonstration 
programs  to  Improve  quality  and  efficiency 
of  health  care. 

Relevant  data  bearing  on  the  above  pro- 
visions follow: 

1.  We  estimate  that  this  bill  will  cover 
14  8  million  men  and  women  as  follows:  113 
million  OASI  beneficiaries;  1.7  million  who 
are  receiving  old-age  assistance  and  no  OASI; 
1  8  million  other  retired  aged — men  over  65 
and  women  over  62. 

The  act  would  exclude  from  Its  coverage 
all  men  and  women  and  their  spwuses  who 
are  working  full  time.  In  the  ordinary  case, 
these  men  and  women  will  be  covered  by  a 
group  health  Insurance  policy.  The  bill  Is 
thus  limited  to  the  retired  aged. 

2.  Estimates  of  cost  for  the  tibove  provi- 
sions: 

Total  cost,  computed  as  conservatively  as 
pofslble.  Is  estimated  at  $1,578  million  or 
$106  per  capita  (l.e  per  retired  person)  :  11.3 
million  OASI  beneficiaries  would  be  financed 
by  a  one-quarter  percent  increase  in  the 
social  security  tax  on  the  employee  and  em- 
ployer; 1.7  million  old-age  assistance  recip- 
ients would  cost  $180  million  to  come  from 
general  revenue  fund;  and  1.8  million  other 


persons   would   cost   $190  million:    to   come 
from  general  revenue  fund. 

3.  Hospitalization:  This  bill  provides  for 
90  days'  hospitalization  for  the  aged  but  alms 
at  reducing  excessive  use  of  hospitals  through 
the  following  features:  Provision  Is  made 
for  diagnostic  services  as  a  preventive  pro- 
gram; an  incentive  is  provided  to  use  nursing 
homes  and  home  health  services  instead 
of  hospitals  when  not  needed. 

4.  Skilled  nursing  home  care:  Por  each  day 
of  unused  hospital  care,  the  bill  provides  2 
days  of  care  in  a  skilled  nurFlng  home  follow- 
ing a  physician's  certification. 

TotU  days  authorized.  180. 

5  Home  health  services;  Por  each  day  of 
unused  hospital  care,  the  bill  provides  2=^3 
days  of  home  health  services  by  a  commu- 
nlty-Ejjonsored  agency. 

Total  days  authorized.  240. 

6.  Outpatient  diagnostic  services:  The  bill 
provides  for  preventive  services  through  early 
diagnosis  of  incipient  Illness  by  means  of 
X-ray  and  other  laboratory  tests. 

7.  Very  expensive  drugs:  A  portion  of  the 
coFt  of  very  expensive  drugs  prescribed  by  a 
physician  using  generic  names  is  included 
in  the  insurance  program.  TTie  amount 
and  kind  of  coverage  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  after  a  year's  study. 

8.  Effective  date:  The  bill  would  provide 
for  phasing  the  effective  dates  of  the  various 
benefits  so  as  to  provide  an  opportunity  to 
build  up  the  financing  fund,  conduct  ade- 
quate planning,  and  develop  the  necessary 
facilities:  Hospitalization  effective  July  1, 
1961,  and  not  later  than  January  1,  1962; 
nursing  homes,  January  1.  1963.  and  not 
later  than  July  1,  1963;  home  health  services, 
January  1,  1962.  and  not  later  than  July  1. 
1962;  diagnostic  outpatient  services.  July  1, 
1961,  and  not  later  than  January  1,  1962; 
very  expensive  medicines,  July  1,  1962,  and 
not  later  than  January  1,  1963. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  would  be  author- 
ized to  designate  the  dates  within  these 
periods  when  the  act  would  be  effective. 

9.  Summary  of  costs:  The  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  increase  on  the  OASDI  tax  on  em- 
ployer and  employee  and  three-eighths  of  1 
percent  on  the  self-employed  would  be  sufB- 
cient  to  finance  the  medical  benefits  for  the 
retired  OASI  beneficiaries;  $370  million  from 
the  general  fund  would  finance  the  medical 
benefits  for  those  not  eligible  for  OASI  bene- 
fits. 

Partially  offsetting  this  $370  million  ap- 
propriation are  current  Federal  expenditures 
for:  Medical  care  under  old-age  assistance. 
$153  million;  medical  care  for  other  groups 
who  would  be  covered,  $85  million. 

Thus,  it  is  estimated  that  net  additional 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
approximately  $132  miilion. 

10.  Research  and  demonstration:  The  bill 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  con- 
duct research  on  the  health  care  of  older 
persons  and  on  Improvements  in  the  quality 
and  efficiency  of  health  services.  The  Sec- 
retary is  also  authorized -'to  conduct  appro- 
priate demonstration  programs  on  how  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  older  persons  as 
effectively  and  efficiently  as  possible  In  their 
communities. 

11  Other  Important  provisions: 
Persons  receiving  social  security  benefits 
or  old-age  assistance  pavTnents  are  auto- 
matically eligible  for  benefits.  Other  in- 
dividuals who  have  not  earned  In  the  pre- 
ceding month  more  than  the  amount  set  in 
the  retirement  test  under  OASI  will  be  cov- 
ered. 

The  Secretary  Is  to  publish  annually  a 
listing  of  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and 
home  health  agencies  which  are  included 
for  payments  under  the  act.  It  Is  expected 
that  for  hospitals,  the  Secretary  may  use 
the  AHA  accrediting  service;  and  that  for 
nursing  homes,  only  those  will  be  Included 
which  meet  adequate  standards  for  care  and 
rehabilitation. 
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state  health  agencies  can  be  given  au- 
thority to  Inspect  whether  standards  are 
being  met  and  whether  professional  services 
are    adequate 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  administer  the  act  with  a  natluna!  heai'.h 
service   advisory   council 

The  Secretar.,  may  use  the  servi,  es  ■  ri 
private  nonprofit  jrgaiuzations  m  adm::.;s- 
tenng  the  pr  jgram 

Railroad  etlrement  and  Feder*:  employee 
pensioners  could  come  under  the  program 
a;  any  time  such  .egi.slatlon  Is  enacted. 


Committee  on  Foreun  Relations  to  Hie 
iLs  final  report  with  the  Senate  be  ex- 
tended until  June  30.  1961 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER      With- 
out objection,   il  is  so  ordfred- 


STUDY  OP  U  S  FOREIGN  POLICY  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREION 
RELATIONS— EXTENSION  OF  TIME 
FOR  FIIJNG  OF  PTNAI.  RF;P0RT 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  M:  President. 
Senate  Resolution  336.  85th  Congress. 
2d  session,  authorized  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  'make  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  US  foreign  policy." 
In  the  conduct  of  it-s  study,  the  commit- 
tee was  authorized  to  use  the  experi- 
ence. Icnowledgf  and  advice  of  private 
organizations,  .schools,  institutions,  and 
individuals  ■  and  to  'enter  mto  contracts 
for  this  purpose."  It  was  directed  to  com- 
jdete  Its  study  by  June  1960.  and  not  to 
«tceed  $300,000  wa^s  made  available  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  committee.  The 
committee  was  authorized  to  continue 
th.s  .study  by  the  terms  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 31,  86th  Congress.  It  S'-ssion.  and 
Senate  Re.-olution  250,  86rh  Congress,  2d 
session. 

Pursuant  to  this  authority,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  entered  in- 
to contracts  with  research  organizations 
and  institutions  which  prepared  studies 
for  the  committee  My  preface  to  each 
study  which  has  been  published  as  a 
committee  print  contains  the  following 
language , 

I  take  this  occasion  to  emphasize  that  the 
studies  which  are  received  will  supply  the 
committee  with  background  material  for  con- 
sideration in  preparing  a  final  report  to  the 
Senate.  The  committee  Is,  of  course,  free  to 
accept  or  to  reject  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  organizations  and  Institu- 
tions submitting  studies.  It  Is  the  function 
of  the  committee  to  evaluate  the  studies 
which  are  submitted.  Prior  to  the  prep- 
aration of  a  final  report,  the  committee  will 
h  ::1  p  :o.;-  ^.•?a^lng8  to  receive  testimony 
r  .-".  L.:  ;:if'rested  parties.  In  that  way  It 
v.:.  b«>  pHTfifiible  for  the  committee  to  test 
Uie  30undnes.s  of  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations In  these  studies  before  reach- 
in?  :1s  own  conclusions  and  submitting  its 
an i;  .-eport  to  the  Senate. 

I  Although  al!  ba.sic  studies  have  been 
completed,  the  heavy  legislative  schedule 
this  year  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  ha.>  prevented  completion  of 
hearings  on  all  the  studies.  The  com- 
mittee regards  these  hearings  a.s  .mp'.r- 
tant  since  they  will  afford  opp<jrtunity 
for  the  Department  of  State  to  give  the 
committee  the  benefit  of  its  critical  anal- 
ysis of  each  study  and  for  the  commit- 
tee itself  to  examine  with  care  and  in 
depth  the  findings  and  recomn.fndat:  >ils 
of  each  study. 

Hearings  will  also  provide  opportunity 
for  interested  citizens  to  make  their 
views  known  to  the  committee. 

With  this  in  mind,  therefore  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.spnt  that  the  time  for  the 


ALEXANDER    HAMILTON    NATIONAL 

MONi'MEVI  — CH ANC-rE  OF  HEFER- 

enct: 

Mr  JAVI'IS.  M:  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  those  who  now  sit  in  the 
seats  of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
191. 

On  May  11,  1960.  I  introduced,  for 
myself  and  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating),  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  19L  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  former  home  of 
Alexander  Hamiltor\  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. This  measure  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  resolution 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional monument,  through  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  which  is  to  be  operated 
and  maintained  by  the  E>epartment  of 
the  Interior,  this  measure  is.  I  believe, 
more  appropriate  for  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  simi- 
lar matters.  I  am  informed  that  a 
change  of  reference  of  this  resolution 
is  agreeable  both  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  In  fact,  the  paper  which  deals 
with  this  matter  bears  the  initials  of  the 
counsel  for  the  majority  side. 

I  notice  that  at  the  moment  no  Sen- 
ators are  in  the  leadership  seats.  Let  me 
say  that  should  any  question  arise  later, 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent,  later  in 
the  day,  to  undo  what  now  is  proposed  to 
be  done.  But  this  request  has  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  all  parties  who  are 
interested. 

In  view  of  this.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  Senate  Jomt  Reso- 
lution 191.  and  that  the  joint  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  change  of  reference  will 
be  made. 


consent  that  the  bill  be  taken  from  the 
calendar  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER     Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  so  referred 


ADDmON  TO  REPORT  ON  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Judiciary's  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  is  currently  being 
held  at  the  desk.  Recently,  we  found 
that  inadvertently,  information  concern- 
ing a  bill  I  introduced  is  not  included  in 
the  report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  information  be  included  under 
"Resume  of  Subcommittee  Legislation. 
86th  Congress."  on  page  14,  of  the  annual 
rep>ort : 

S.  2123  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1461.  1462. 
1463.  and  1468  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  mandatory  prison  sentences 
In  certain  cases  for  mailing.  Importing,  or 
transporting  obscene  material  (Senator 
Wilet;  referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary » 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ADV.ANCE  CONSULTATION  BKF'  RE 
USE  ('F  PESTICIDES— BILL  I.XKEIN 
FROM  CALENDAR  AND  REP'EIiRED 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  on 
June  16  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  reported  a  bill.  S. 
3473.  to  provide  advance  consultation 
with  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
with  State  wildlife  agencies  before  the 
beginning  of  any  Federal  program  In- 
volving the  use  of  pesticides  or  other 
chemicals  designed  for  mass  biological 
controls. 

In  a  discu.ssion  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  it  was  decided 
that  this  bill  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  study      I   therefore   ask   unanimous 


REPORT       ON       JUVENILE       DELIN- 
QUENCY—ADDITIQNAL   VIEWS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  15.  1960,  individual  views 
of  Senators  Hruska  and  Dirksen,  and 
individual  views  of  Senator  Wiley  were 
submitted  on  the  report  entitled  "Juve- 
nile Delinquency  ' 


WORLD    FOOD    13 AN K— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  22.  1960.  the  names  of 
Senators  Huicphrey  and  Hart  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  340  >  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of  an  International  Pood 
and  Raw  Materials  Reserve,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Murray  on  June  22.  1960. 


HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  M: 
President,  on  June  22  I  submitted,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  an  amendment  to 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriations 
Act  to  increase  appropriations  to  $50 
million  for  the  direct  loan  program  to 
help  build  housing  for  the  elderly  At 
the  time,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey)  asked  to 
join  as  cosponsor  of  this  amendment, 
but  his  name  was  inadvertently  omitted. 
I  ask  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
be  included  as  a  cosponsor  and  that  the 
permanent  Record  reflect  this  correc- 
tion. 


THE  CUBAN  SUGAR  QUOTA 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  find  most  interesting  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times.  It  re- 
lates to  the  threats  of  the  Cuban  Pre- 


mier to  seize  American-owned  property 
in  Cuba  if  the  United  States  should  cut 
the  Cuban  sugar  quota.  This  is  typical 
cf  the  type  of  campaign  our  country 
faces.  The  clear  inference  is  that  un- 
less we  grant  the  Cuban  Government 
all  the  share  of  the  American  sugar 
market  that  it  might  demand,  our 
nationals  in  Cuba  will  lose  property 
which  is  theirs  by  legal  right. 

I  believe  we  should  take  notice  of  this. 
It  is  further  evidence  of  the  need  for 
American  solidarity  against  the  forces 
which  seek  to  destroy  our  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Castho  Says  VB.  Holdings  Pace  ScizrHE  if 
Sugar  Is  Ctrr — Premier  Threatens  Retali- 
ation Against  Ant  Quota  Reduction  bt 
Congress  — Calls  It  •Economic  Aogres- 
sion" 

Havana.  June  23. — Premier  Fidel  Castro 
threatened  today  to  meet  economic  aggres- 
sion by  the  United  States  with  the  seizure 
of  all  American-owned  property  and  busi- 
ness interests  In  Cuba. 

The  Premier  did  not  explain  whether  the 
property  would  be  nationalized,  expropriated 
or  confiscated. 

The  Government  earlier  denounced  moves 
in  Washington  yesterday  pointing  toward  a 
cut  in  the  Cuban  quota  In  the  U.S.  sugar 
market.  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A. 
Herter  said  at  a  congressional  hearing  that 
the  administration  would  accept  a  proposal 
to  give  the  President  standby  authority  to 
reduce  the  quota  If  the  national  interest 
warranted  It. 

Among  the  American-owned  companies 
operating  In  Cuba.  Dr.  Castro  named  the 
Cuban  Telephone  Co..  the  Cuban  Electric 
Co  .  banks,  sugar  mills,  mines.  Including  the 
•  100  million  U.S.  Government-owned  Nlcaro 
nickel  plant,  oil  companies,  and  concessions 
and  commercial  establishments. 

The  revolutionary  leader's  threat  was 
made  In  a  speech  to  a  reunion  of  members 
of  the  directorate  of  the  thirties,  which 
headed  the  uprising  against  former  President 
Gerardo  Machado  In  1933.  Among  those 
present  was  former  President  Carlos  Prlo 
Socarras. 

Premier  Castro  spoke  bitterly  of  the  U.S. 
power  to  reduce  the  Cuban  sugar  quota. 
TTils  is  another  economic  aggression  from  the 
United  States  to  add  to  a  long  list,  he  said. 
The  Cuban  revolution  has  been  generous 
and  has  permitted  all  American -owned  com- 
panies to  operate,  he  said.  They  are  still 
here  today,  but  In  the  future  they  may  not 
be  here,  he  added. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  the  right  to  approve 
any  laws  It  wishes  In  the  territory  under  Its 
jurisdiction,  "but  we  have  the  right  to  ap- 
prove laws  which  will  apply  In  our  territory 
also."  the  Premier  said. 

"They  forget  how  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  North  Americans  have 
Invested  here  In  Cuba."  he  said. 

The  Premier  warned  the  Cuban  people 
that  the  coming  months  and  years  would  be 
extremely  hard  and  a  test  of  their  devotion 
to  the  revolution.  However,  he  declared,  all 
aggression,  whether  economic  or  military, 
will  faU  and  the  Cuban  revolution  will  never 
be  stopped. 

"No  true  revolution  has  ever  failed  because 
It  has  Its  roots  In  humanity."  he  said. 

minister  in  warning 
Earlier.  Dr    Raul  Cepero  BonlUa.  Minister 
of  Commerce,  said  any  quota  reduction  would 
be  applied  to  the  production  of  the  Amer- 
ican-owned mills. 


Cuba  would  retaliate  with  Bpeclfic  restric- 
tions against  commerce  with  the  United 
States,  with  the  establishment  of  new  Indus- 
tries, with  crop  diversification,  and  with  the 
opening  of  new  International  markets,  be 
added. 

It  is  pointed  out  here  that  Cuba  already 
has  almost  paralyzed  Imptorts  from  the 
United  States  by  currency  restrictions  and 
other  measures.  Since  the  greater  part  of 
Cuba's  Imports,  including  the  bulk  of  her 
food,  have  traditionally  come  from  the 
United  States,  this  policy  has  produced 
steadily   increasing  shortages. 

American-owned  sugar  mills,  which  now 
number  36.  as  compared  with  121  Cuban- 
owned  mills,  produced  36  74  percent  of  the 
Island's  sugar  In  1959. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  disputed  a 
statement  yesterday  by  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  A.  Herter  that  the  sugar  outlook 
in  Cuba  was  uncertain.  Cuba  has  1,100.000 
tons  of  sugar  on  hand  and  can  Increase  pro- 
duction at  any  time  to  supply  the  United 
States  with  more  than  the  present  quota, 
Dr  Cepero  said. 

He  said  that  Cuba  produced  5.700,000  long 
tons  of  sugar  this  year  but  that  there  was 
sufficient  cane  left  In  the  fields  to  have  pro- 
duced 6.400.000  tons. 

The  United  Slates  wishes  to  continue  Its 
economic  control  over  Cxiba.  according  to  the 
Minister.  He  said  that  the  relations  be- 
tween Cuba  and  her  biggest  customer  and 
supplier  had  always  been  detrimental  to 
Cuba. 

Dr.  Cepero  charged  that  the  sugar  law 
proposed  In  the  United  States  violated  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  "The  eagle  Is  showing  its  claws."  he 
said. 

The  proposal  would  enable  the  President 
to  cut  Cuba's  quota  in  the  US  market  If  the 
national  Interest  warranted  It. 

The  Government  prefs  and  rrdio  attacked 
the  United  States  last  night  and  today  for 
new  economic  aggression.  Jos4  Pardo  Llada, 
radio  commentator  considered  a  voice  of  the 
Government,  declared  that  the  insolent 
Americans  would  learn  that  the  Cuban  rev- 
olutionary Government  was  not  alone  since 
the  whole  of  Latin  America  was  shouting, 
"Cuba  yes,  Yankees  no  ' 

Secretary  of  State  Herter  told  a  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  Wednesday  that  this  was 
an  appropriate  time  for  the  United  States  to 
reduce  the  dependence  of  Its  consumers  on 
Cuban  sugar. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  which  has 
been  twice  extended  for  4-year  periods  and 
Is  scheduled  to  expire  December  31,  Cuba's 
1960  quot«  totals  3.1 19,665  tons.  The  ad- 
ministration has  foujht  a  4-year  extension 
with  authority  for  the  President  to  reduce 
quotas  either  In  the  national  Interest  or  to 
Insure  a  stable  supply. 

The  Sugar  Act  establishes  quotas  for  both 
U.S.  producers  of  beet  and  cane  sugar,  and 
for  producers  abroad.  This  protects  domes- 
tic growers  from  low-cost  foreign  competi- 
tion without  employing  a  high  tariff. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
to  consider  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  beginning  with  the 
nominations  in  the  Pubhc  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar,  begin- 
ning with  those  in  the  Public  Health 
Service,  will  be  stated. 


PUBLIC   HEALTH   SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  in  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  nominations  be  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, they  will  be  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  BOARD- 
NOMINATIONS  PASSED  OVER 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  to  the  National 
Science  Board. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  nomination  to  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review. 


FEDERAL       COAL       MINE       SAFETY 
BOARD    OF   REVIEW 

The  Chiei  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Charles  R.  Ferguson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review  for  the  term 
expiring  July  15,  1963. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC    AND    FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  nominations  be  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  in  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Foreign  Service  will  be  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  IN  THE  NAVY  AND 
MARINE  CORPS.  FAVORABLY  RE- 
PORTED AND  PLACED  ON  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT'S  DESK 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
di-y  nominations  in  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps,  which  had  been  favorably 
reported  and  placed  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents  desk  without  printing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pi'esi- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

That  completes  the  calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 
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Thf  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative   bu-in-ss 


mif-pp  =hould  not  be  permitted  to  block 
progress  on  a  matter  that  so  yltally  touches 
the  Juture  of  the  Nation 


THE    FEDERAL   ATE:)    TO    EDVCA'nON 
I  BILL 

^.!r  CLA;-!K  "  '  "  P'psidpn^  T  <;pp  the 
Vice  President  in  the  chair  at  the  mo- 
ment; and  I  should  like  to  commend  him 
and  the  Democratic  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  efforts 
which  I  understand  they  are  jointly 
making  to  permit  an  education  bill  to  go 
to  conference. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  of  the  erreat- 
est  imp>ortance  in  the  national  interest 
that  this  year  the  Congress  pass  a  Fed- 
eral aid-to-education  bill.  Many  of  lis 
mav  d  ff  'r  as  to  wh.it  such  a  bill  should 
provide;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  beyond 
d.opute  that  such  a  bill  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  conference  According- 
ly. I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  his  efforts  in  this  regard,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful 

Mr.  President  I  a  k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  hivf  pr;r.Vf!  -r.  :hs  point  in  the 
Record,  ir.  err  :>  •;ri'  .v  •;■.  my  remarks, 
an  editorial  entitle^i  -~.i:jotage  by  the 
Rules."  which  wa."  p  .b  h-'d  this  morn- 
ing in  the  N  'w  Y    r;<       m-'S. 

I  cannot  fail  to  emphasize  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  editorial,  which  points 
out  that  the  country  is  facing  a  crisis  in 
educntion,  fo-  which  greater  Federal  as- 
sistance is  indispensable  and  inevitable. 
and  that  the  House  Rules  Committee 
.-:.  luld  not  be  permitted  to  block  prog- 
ress on  a  matter  which  so  vitally  touches 
the  f:iture  of  the  Nation. 

Iheie  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

IfYom  the  New   Y  )r!c   Time.s.  June  24.   19601 
I  Sabotage    py    t^i?'    RtTLES 

The  stranglehold  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  not 
only  on  the  House  itself  but  even  Indirectly 
on  the  Senate  Is  well  Illustrated  by  the  pres- 
ent threat  to  Fed  r^;  aJd-to-educatlon  legis- 
lation. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill,  and  the 
H  ■■.=f  his  pa.ssed  a  ciulte  different  bill.  The 
r.  i.-T.  i;  procedure  would  be  for  the  two  bills 
to  be  sent  to  conference,  which  would  In 
turn  report  a  compromise  to  both  Houses  for 
final  approval.  But  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, dominated  as  it  has  been  for  many 
years  by  a  coalition  of  reactionary  Republl- 
cnns  ar.d  southern  Democrats,  stands  In  the 
■x--iv  ■ '.   both  reason  and  democracy. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  to  approve  send- 
ing the  House  measure  to  conference.  If 
there  Is  no  conference  there  will  probably 
be  no  bill.  In  an  incredible  action — Incredi- 
ble, that  is.  except  that  the  Rules  Comnaittee 
la  constantly  doing  the  incredible- -this 
group  in  all  Its  arrogance  has  refused  by 
vote  of  7  to  5  to  permit  the  conference  to 
be  held.  The  ?f>vpr.  :n  ;  ided  three  southern 
Democrats,  head-d  by  Chairman  Howard  W. 
Smith,  of  Virginia,  and  four  Republicans 
headed  by  Representative  Leo  E.  Allkn,  of 
niinols.  one  of  the  highest  ranking  Republi- 
cans of  the  House.  All  Ave  votes  to  permit 
the  conference  were  Democratic. 

This  country  Is  facing  a  crisis  in  education. 
Greater  Federal  assistance  is  indispensable 
and  ine'.itable.  Both  House*  have  clearly 
expressed  themseU-es  In  its  favor.  A  tiny 
group  of  w<".rul  men  entrenched  behind  the 
anachronistic  battlements  of  the  Rules  Com- 


ON     MINLMLZINO     I  Hr.     DAMACif-.     LN 
THE  ELECTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  many 
readers  of  the  Concrkssional  Record 
may  well  wonder  why  Senators  take  the 
trouble  during  the  morning  hour  to  re- 
quest the  printing  in  the  Record  of  com- 
ments by  di<^tinguished  commentators 
on  various  matters  of  national  impor- 
tance. I  think  this  is  because  many  of 
us  feel  that  if  there  are  any  regular 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record  ex- 
cept the  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs,  those  readers  probably  do  not.  in 
many  instances  have  access  to  the 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers  in  which 
such  columns  appear 

I  have  before  me  §uch  an  article :  and 
I  ask  unanimous  corisont  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  In 
connection  with  my  remarks.  It  is  a 
very  perceptive  article  entitled  "On 
Minimizing  the  Damage  in  the  Elec- 
tion "  The  article  was  written  by 
James  Reston  and  was  published  this 
morning  in  the  New  York  Times  I  ask 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  24.  1960 1 

Ok  Minimizing  th«  Damage  in  th*  Elkction 

(By  Jajnes  Reston) 

Washington.  June  23 — In  the  few  cl  - 
remaining  before  the  start  of  the  pre^. 
dentlal  nomln.iting  conventions  there  are 
several  constructive  things  that  might  be 
done  in  the  Interests  of  both  parties  and  the 
Nation. 

First.  It  should  still  be  poesible  to  reach  an 
agreameiit  for  a  reasonable  delay  between 
the  end  of  the  conventions  and  the  actual 
start  of  the  campaign  so  that  both  nominees 
will  have  adequate  time  to  rest  and  organ- 
ize for  the  battle. 

Second,  since  Nlkita  Khrushchev  seems 
determined  to  comment  publicly  on  the 
American  election,  it  should  not  be  Impos- 
sible to  negotiate  at  least  an  Informal  agree- 
ment to  avoid  any  undue  exploitation  of  bU 
remarks  for  party  advantage. 

Third,  as  In  the  elections  of  1952  and  1956. 
some  forma.1  arrangements  ought  to  be 
made  soon  for  official  Information  briefings 
of  all  the  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
nominees,  so  that  the  election  debate  can 
proceed  on  the  facts  and  avoid  statements 
that  might  mak.e  the  international  situation 
worse  than  it  Is 

Finally,  It  Is  not  too  early  to  begin  sum- 
marizing all  the  major  reports  and  studies 
now  available  on  important  foreign  and 
domestic  questions,  so  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent will  have  at  his  di."^posal  in  November 
a  manageable  report  on  the  best  thought 
available  on  the  main  issues  now  before  the 
country. 

DANCERS  or   EXHAUSTION 

Thf  rpoent  speeches  of  Senator  John  F. 
Kr.N  my  ind  Vice  President  Nixom  clearly 
mdicai*  the  need  on  both  sides  for  time 
for  reflection.  Senator  Kxnnedt's  foreign 
policy  rpeech  in  the  Senate  last  week  was 
a  grabba';  of  ideas  that  raised  more  ques- 
tions than  It  answered. 

Similarly.  Mr.  Nlxon's  two  last  speeches 
on  farm  twHcy  and  economic  policy  were 
mere    outlines    of    ideas    that   seemed   to   be 


thrown  to^eth--  •  -p^ponse  U\  C>  v  Nf-lson 
Etockefeller's  prea«ure  for  precoi.ventlon  de- 
bate This  was  particularly  true  of  hU  com- 
ments on  economic  "growthinanshlp."  which 
added  up  to  little  more  than  an  Illustration 
of  political    'Nlxmanship." 

As  things  now  stand  both  sides  concede 
that  they  need  time  to  get  ready,  but  both 
are  worrying  about  the  other  RPttlnR  off 
to  a  head  start,  without  even  1  is.«:;,(e  the 
advisability  of  delaying  the  offlcia..  opti.ing 
gun  until  September 

On  the  Khrushchev  point,  both  *.\^f>  rp 
sent  Communist  Intervention  In  trie  ►  >•  •; 
and  fear  that  the  other  may  gain  some  ad- 
vantage as  a  result  of  his  remarks,  but  again 
no  effort  Is  being  made  to  discuss  a  gentle- 
man's agreement  that  might  minimize  the 
damage. 

There  should  be  no  trouble  on  the  third 
point  President  Elsenhower  hu  already 
said  that  he  would  be  willing  to  arrange  for 
official  briefings  of  the  nominees  of  the  two 
conventions,  but  how  this  Ls  done,  and  by 
whom,  and  how  often  are  important  con- 
Blderatlooa  that  must  be  discussed  fairly 
soon. 

rmr  tii«  winnce 

On  the  final  point,  one  fact  la  fairly  obvi- 
ous. Even  If  the  opening  of  the  poatconven- 
tlan  campaign  Is  delayed,  some  exhausted 
man  Is  going  to  stumble  out  of  the  election 
In  November  Into  the  terrible  pressures  and 
reeponslbllltles  of  establishing  a  new  admin- 
istration. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  scarcely  a  problem 
facing  the  Nation  in  the  next  few  years  that 
has  not  been  subjected  to  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  by  presidential,  congressional  or 
private  commissions. 

These  Include  such  questions  as  the  Na- 
tion's cold  war  strategy,  its  bases  overseas. 
Its  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons,  its 
propaganda,  its  machinery  for  conducting 
•>ie  cold  war.  the  relations  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress,  between  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies,  and  a  host  of 
domestic  problems  from  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  to  Federal -State  relations  and  rac« 
relations  and  labor  and  farm  relations. 

Much  of  this  remarkable  library  of  In- 
formation Is  relevant  to  the  new  adminis- 
tration, but  It  Is  scattered  and  disordered 
and  tangled  with  mountains  of  Information 
that  Is  not  relevant. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  not  too  early  for  the  two 
parties  either  separatlvely.  or  together,  to 
put  some  objective  minds  to  work  on  this 
mine  of  Information,  so  that  the  problems 
and  the  alternate  solutions  can  be  clearly 
Identified. 

Nobody  questions  that  such  an  exercise 
would  be  useful  to  the  new  President  and  his 
staff  between  election  day  and  Inauguration 
day  but  the  time  to  start  nn  these  things 
Is  now  rather  than  after  the  emotions  of 
the  campaign  banish  all  reason. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  Pr  •  idm*  :  ^\\  .  i 
like  to  note  specifically  my  di.s.si  nt  to 
the  comments  of  Mr  Reston  in  the  ar- 
ticle regarding  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr  Kennedy];  but  I  wish  to 
Indicate  my  strong  assent  to  everything 
else  Mr.  Reston  has  written  In  the 
article. 


HOUSINO  CRAZY  QUELT 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled 'Housing  Craay  Quilt,"  which  was 
published  on  June  19  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  also  a  letter  in  response 
to  the  editorial.  The  letter  wa.s  written 
by  me  and  was  published  this  morning 
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In  the  Washington  Post.  In  addition, 
there  was  published  some  brief  comment 
of  the  editors  of  the  Post  by  way  of  re- 
buttal, which  I  regret  to  state  I  do  not 
find  persuasive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial, 
letter,  and  comment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  lollows; 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  19,  1960] 
Housing  Crazy    Quilt 

The  patchwork  of  housing  proposals  that 
Congress  Is  putting  together  will  provide  no 
long-term  answers  to  the  Nation's  needs  In 
this  field,  and  If  the  President  should  veto 
a  bill  like  that  Just  passed  by  the  Senate, 
very  little  of  value  would  be  lost.  The  pub- 
lic housing  feature  of  the  Senate  bill  Il- 
lustrates how  neither  Congress  nor  the  ad- 
ministration has  addressed  itself  to  the  real 
problems.  The  Senate  would  provide  au- 
thorization for  another  25,000  units  of  fed- 
erally subsidized  homes  for  low-Income  fami- 
lies. The  administration  believes  that  pub- 
lic housing  authority  still  on  the  books  Is 
ample,  that  the  program  has  been  proved 
generally  unworkable  and  that  It  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  expire. 

Yet  In  Washington  alone  there  are  some 
6.000  eligible  families  on  the  public  hous- 
ing waiting  lists.  The  progress  of  urban 
renewal  Is  seriously  hampered  by  the  pros- 
pect that  low-Income  housing  will  not  be 
available  for  families  displaced  from  the 
alums.  And  just  the  other  day  the  Com- 
missioners refused  to  accept  Federal  assist- 
ance for  two  new  public  housing  projects 
and  passed  up  additional  FederaT*  aid  be- 
cause proper  sites  are  not  available.  The 
Senate  has  not  looked  seriously  at  the  site 
problems  and  other  problems  which  have 
slowed  public  housing  to  a  snail's  pace  across 
the  country.  And  the  administration  has 
not  done  so.  either.  A  more  Imaginative  ap- 
proach Is  needed. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  proposed  new 
urban  renewal  grant  authority.  Despite  Its 
favored  position.  Washington  has  been  un- 
able to  use  all  of  the  Federal  aid  available 
to  It  for  renewal.  Yet  the  Capital's  need 
for  a  vastly  accelerated  attack  on  residential 
deterioration  and  general  central  city  decay 
-is  obvloiis.  Every  major  city  has  the  same 
problems.  A  little  more  money  for  programs 
on  the  present  pattern  will  not  break  the 
logjam.  But.  again,  neither  Congress  nor 
the  administration  has  attempted  to  devise 
new  approaches  that  might  do  so. 

Some  of  the  Senate  proposals  are  sheer 
politics.  We  see  no  Justification  whatever 
for  continuing  the  Veterans'  Administration 
mortgage  guarantee  program  nor  for  a  di- 
rect veterans'  housing  loan  program.  The 
regular  Federal  Housing  Administration  loan 
guarantees  ought  to  be — and  are.  we  think, 
amply  liberal  for  all  qualified  homebuyers. 
The  House  committee  proposals  for  FHA 
loans  on  a  no-downpayment  basis  seem  to 
us  similarly  demagogic.  This  approach  to 
the  Nation's  housing  needs  Is  a."?  slap-dash 
and  frothy  as  the  administration's  approach 
is  sterile  and  hidebound. 

We  hope  the  next  Congress  and  the  next 
administration  will  take  time  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  the  country's  xirban  hou.'lng  prob- 
lem, to  study  thoughtfully  the  often  sad 
results  of  many  of  the  p>ostwar  housing  pro- 
grams and  to  devise  new  kinds  of  assistance. 
The  good  thing  about  the  attention  to  hous- 
ing in  these  last  days  of  this  Congress  Is 
that  the  members  seem  at  least  to  recognize 
that  there  are  critical  problems  requiring 
substantial  measvires  of  Federal  help  and 
leadership.  We  hope  this  campaign  will  at 
least  ratify  that  fundamental  recognition 
and  point  the  way  toward  real  solutions  In 
1961  and  beyond. 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  24,  1960] 

HOXTSING    CRAZT    QtTILT 

1  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  you  have 
really  withdrawn  support  from  the  Nation's 
housing  programs,  as  indicated  in  your  edi- 
torial of  June  19  entitled,  "Housing  Crazy 
QuUt." 

You  say  that  If  the  President  vetoes  a  bill 
like  that  passed  by  the  Senate,  "very  little  of 
value  would  be  lost."  Yet  the  Senate  bill 
contains  authorization  for  the  continuance 
of  eight  programs  of  inunense  value.  I  can- 
not believe  your  writer  could  have  been  aware 
of  the  entire  content  of  the  bill  when  he 
wrote  those  words. 

The  eight  programs,  and  the  time  when 
they  will  expire  unless  given  additional  au- 
thority, are: 

1.  Title  I  home  iniprovement — October   1. 

2  Regular  FHA  Insurance — probably  early 
in  1961. 

3.  Urban  renewal — during  the  first  half  of 
1961. 

4.  Public  housing — probably  In  August  of 
this  year. 

5.  FNMA  purchases  of  mortgages  for  elderly 
persons   and   urban   renewal — early   In    1961. 

6  College  housing — already  out  of  funds. 

7  VA  loan  guarantee  program — July  35. 

8.  VA  direct  loan  program — already  out 
of  funds. 

Yonr  arguments  for  letting  these  programs 
lapse  do  not  reveal  the  usual  careful  analysis 
of  Washington  Post  editorials.  You  say  that 
the  VA  programs  should  be  allowed  to  lapse 
because  the  regular  FHA  loan  Insurance  pro- 
gram should  suffice — but  how  can  It,  If  FHA 
too  Is  allowecf  to  lapse? 

The  VA  direct  loan  program,  of  course, 
operates  only  In  those  rural  areas  where  pri- 
vate mortgage  funds,  and  hence  FHA's  In- 
surance program,  do  not  reach. 

In  belittling  the  public  housing  program, 
you  argue  that  it  has  been  slowed  down  to  "a 
snail's  pace."  True,  it  Is  slower  than  It 
should  be.  but  applications  are  still  coming 
In  at  the  rate  of  3.000  units  a  month — and 
surely  It  Is  worth  while  to  keep  this  program 
alive  for  those  communities  which  can  and 
will  take  advantage  of  it. 

This  Is  particularly  true  In  light  of  your 
observation  that  urban  renewal  Is  "seriously 
hampered  "  by  the  lack  of  low-Income  hous- 
ing. When  you  contend  that  a  "vastly  ac- 
celerated attack"  on  urban  decay  Is  needed, 
how  can  you  at  the  same  time  condemn  a 
bill  which  both  extends  the  urban  renewal 
program  and  provides  the  very  low -Income 
housing  upon  which  urban  renewal  depends? 

I  heartily  share  your  hope  that  "the  next 
Congress  and  the  next  administration  will 
take  time  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  country's 
urban  housing  programs"  and  "devise  new 
kinds  of  assistance"  But  In  the  meantime 
It  would  be  irresponsible  folly  to  destroy  the 
present  programs  which,  with  all  their  faults, 
are  working — and.  In  many  cities,  working 
very  well. 

The  new  President  will  need  a  few  months 
to  develc^  new  and  better  solutions  in  the 
housing  field.  But  let  us  make  It  possible 
for  him  to  build  upon  the  programs  which 
we  have — not  on  the  i^xeckage  of  programs 
which  have  been  destroyed. 

Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

WASHING-rON. 

( EnrroR's  Note. — Far  from  withdrawing  our 
support  of  national  housing  programs,  we 
favor,  as  we  said,  a  "vastly  accelerated"  at- 
tack on  urban  decay.  Our  point  was  that 
It  is  difficult  to  support  the  halfhearted  and 
unimaginative  measures  put  forward  by  Con- 
gress or  to  believe  that  a  veto  would  be  a 
catastrophe.  Naturally  we  do  not  waii'  -uiy 
of  these  programs  to  lapse,  except  the  VA 
programs,  which  we  believe  have  outlived 
their  usefulness. 


(Most  of  them  will  not  lapse  this  year; 
but  we  agree  that  provision  should  be  made 
now  to  continue  college  housing  and  home 
Improvement  locuis.  which  both  the  White 
House  and  Congress  favor  in  one  form  or 
another.) 
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WORLD  PEACE  AND  DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
with  great  interest  the  brilliant  speech 
on  foreign  policy  delivered  yesterday  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield].  With  most 
of  that  speech.  I  find  myself  in  accord. 
But  I  regret  U>  state  that  I  am  in  com- 
plete disagreement  with  him  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  attaining,  within  our  life- 
time, world  peace  through  world  law,  in- 
cluding total  and  permament  disarma- 
ment. I  do  not  consider  this  prospect 
to  be  either  illusory  or  fanciful. 

On  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks, 
an  article  prepared  by  me,  and  published 
in  the  Evening  Sentinel,  of  Carlisle,  Pa., 
on  June  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  Speaks  -Commtnication  With 

Reds  Mandatory  in  Continued  Quest  roR 

World  Peace 
(By  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania) 

The  disillusionment,  fear  and  anger 
aroused  by  the  U-2  incident,  the  summit 
collaf>se  and  recent  Soviet  threats  are  dim- 
ming. Not  even  KliruBhcheVs  vilification  of 
President  Eisenhower,  which  all  Americans 
resent,  has  revived  the  crisis  atmosphere 
which  riveted  universal  attention  on  news- 
papers and  newscasts  in  mid -May. 

There  are  some  hopeful  signs  In  the  cur- 
rent situation: 

The  Soviet  peace  treaty  with  East  Ger- 
many has  been  unexpectedly  postponed 

Neither  East  nor  West  has  moved  to  break 
off  the  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations,  de- 
spite Russian  backtracking 

Disarmament  talks  have  resumed  In  Ge- 
neva, and  Khrushchev's  new  proposal  con- 
tains some  concessions. 

Cultural  exchange  programs  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  proceeding  on  schedule,  and 
American  officials  and  tourists  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
report  no  signs  of  popular  hostility. 

SETBACK     to     peace 

Yet  the  major  blows  which  have  been 
dealt  to  the  search  for  a  just  and  lasUng 
peace  should  not  be   underestimated. 

The  spectacle  of  Khrushchev — with  whom 
the  President  and  Vice  President  thought 
they  could  deal — behaving  like  an  irrational 
Bolshevik  of  the  Stalin-Mao  school  has 
startled  the  world.  His  decision  to  put  off 
further  atempts  to  resolve  Soviet-American 
differences  until  the  next  administration 
showed  an  alarming  ignorance  of  traditional 
American  unity  In  the  face  of  foreign 
threats. 

The  U.S.  posture  as  leader  of  the  free  world 
has  suffered.  From  official  statements  made 
during  the  crisis  and  testimony  subsequently 
presented  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  it  Is  clear  that  the  reputation  of 
our  Government  for  telling  the  truth  has 
been  hurt.  We  have  been  caught  In  a 
series  of  lies. 

Also,  the  ability  of  our  Government  to 
direct  its  own  affairs  has  been  proven  Inade- 
quate. Intelligence  gathering  has  been  con- 
ducted without  sufficient  coordination  with 
the  defense  and  foreign  affairs  objectives 
that  intelligence  is  desigr-ed  to  serve.      Aerial 
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e-p.    :   1-"     alw.iys    a    risky    and    provocaUve 

ui.^^TUir;::'.^  ii.u-^  been  authorized  almost  cas- 
uaiiy.  ^.-.  •- ;.  ,Ui-;;  "  v-tp  ri.re.y  cUiother  typ« 
of  gro  .:..::  -^  y  *<.    ^  ■  .'y 

DIFFICULT    TO    JtJSTTFT 

Ov.r  prcsummlt  behavior  la  difficult  to 
Justify.     Consider  this  sequence  of  events: 

In  April,  tough  speeches  on  Berlin  made 
by  Secretary  Herter  and  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Dillon,  which  led  to  an  Intemperate 
reply  by  Kbrushchev. 

May  1:  The  U-2  flight  on  Russia's  greatest 
national  holiday,  and  just  2  weeks  before  the 
summit. 

May  7:  Statement  from  the  White  House 
that  we  would  resume  underground  nuclear 
tests,  a  statement  which  the  President  later 
had  to  explain  as  relating  only  to  tests  which 
would  be  a  part  of  the  Joint  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  research  project  to  Improve  instru- 
ments of  detection. 

The  unintentional  Implication  In  Secre- 
tary Herter"s  May  9  statement  that  the  illegal 
overflights  would  continue,  an  Implication 
dispelled  only  when  President  Elsenhower 
announced,  after  Khrushchev  had  insisted  on 
It,  that  the  flights  would  not  be  resumed. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Gates'  order  for  a 
worldwide,  secret  air  alert  on  May  15.  the  very 
eve  of  ths  STimmlt  conference. 

The  review  of  past  errors  is  Justified  only 
If  it  Is  to  be  followed  by  constructive  action 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  mistakes. 

President  Elsenhower's  declaration  on  May 
24  that  the  United  States,  while  strengthen- 
ing its  defenses,  would  continue  to  seek  hon- 
orable accommodations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  war  deserves 
the  support  of  both  parties. 

COTTRSES    OF    ACTION 

Several  other  courses  of  action  are  In 
order : 

1.  Our  capacity  to  deter  all-out  nuclear 
war,  as  well  as  limited  conventional  ag-Tes- 
slons.  must  be  Increased  without  regard  to 
artificial  budget  ceilings.  Genuine  service 
unification  Is  Imperative.  D-^velopment  and 
production  of  reconnaissance  satellites.  Po- 
laris submarines,  mobile  ICEMs.  Strategic 
Air  Conunand  bomber  replacements,  addi- 
tional protection  against  submarines,  airlift 
and  modern  conventional  equipment  for 
ground  forces  must  be  stepped  up  wherever 
poesible.  We  are  still  In  an  arms  race  with 
the  Communists.  It  would  be  folly  to  forget 
that. 

2.  Our  mutual  security  program  must  be 
Improved  and  better  financed.  It  Is  the  best 
means  we  have  of  meeting  the  dual  danger 
of  Communist  subversion  and  instability  In 
new  and  underdeveloped  countries,  arising 
from  the  widening  gap  between  their  stand- 
ard of  living  and  that  In  the  industrial 
nations. 

3.  Efforts  to  achieve  workable,  controlled 
nuclear  test  bans  and  general  disarmament 
agreements  must  be  given  a  rank  at  least 
equal  to  our  purely  military  efforts.  The 
test  ban  negotiations,  which  were  so  c'.ose 
to  agreement  before  the  sununlt,  must  not 
be  given  up.  At  the  lO-nation  disarmament 
talks,  agreement  should  be  consummated 
without  delay,  and  redoubled  attention  given 
to  the  first  steps  essential  to  arms  control. 

4.  The  Iniquitous  Coilnally  amendment, 
which  permits  us  to  have  the  final  say  on 
which  cases  we  let  the  World  Court  decide, 
should  be  repealed  We  must  review  our 
relationship  with  the  United  Nations  and 
work  to  Increase  Its  authority  to  prevent  war. 

5.  Our  national  policy  machinery  must  b« 
overhauled  to  avoid  repetition  of  the  blun- 
ders committed  last  month.  The  State  De- 
partment must  be  given  the  responsibility 
of  reviewing  Intelligence  operations  and 
their  effect  on  foreign  po'lcy.  White  House 
control  In  time  of  crisis  must  be  tightened. 

6  Candidates  for  National  and  State  ofBces 
next  fan  should  be  closely  questioned  on  for- 
eign policy.  Do  they  offer  more  than  a  "pol- 
icy"  of   simply   damning   the  Russian?  and 


deepening  the  cold  war?  I  am  confident 
that  the  public  wUl  give  short  shrift  to  can- 
didates who  try  to  pin  a  "soft-on-commu- 
nlsm"  label  on  those  who  criticize  US  han- 
dling of  recent  events  and  who  recognize 
that  we  must  go  on  communicating  with 
the  Soviets. 

ETERNAL    VIGILANCE 

The  maintenance  of  peace  and  freedom 
cannot  be  achieved  without  great  effort,  at- 
tention, and  cost  Khrushchev's  recent  out- 
bursts ought  to  teach  us  that  the  unexpected 
la  the  normal  In  a  cold  war.  and  that  we  relax 
at  our  peril. 

Khrushchev  may  follow  his  bellicose  words 
with  deeds.  The  Soviet  marshals  may  start 
the  final  crisis  by  launching  a  missile  bar- 
rage when  the  next  Western  plane — by  accl- 
de.1t  or  design — crosses  a  Soviet  border.  The 
Chinese  Communists  may  open  an  lnva.slon 
of  the  Quemoy  and  Matsu  Islands  at  any 
moment. 

Our  next  President  should  not  be  elected 
Just  because  people  think  he  can  be  "tougher 
with  the  Russians."  Peace  must  be  pursued 
actively,  and  we  must  throw  a'.l  the  creatlve- 
ness  and  resourcefulness  we  possess  Into  this 
pursTilt.  Our  errors  have  contributed  to  the 
recent  Increase  In  International  tension,  but 
those  errors  can  teach  us  valuable  lessons 
about  where  our  weaknesses  lie  and  what  we 
should  do  to  corr*"-'  '^'•^ 


MEDICAL    AID    FOR    AGED    AND 
AGING 

Mr.  CX.ARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  shortly  have  to  consider  the 
problem  of  finmcing  medical  costs  of 
older  persons.  The  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  McNamaraI  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  colleagues,  including  myself, 
have  Introduced  a  bill  which  we  believe 
would  deal  justly  and  fairly  with  this 
problem,  without  undue  expense  to  the 
Federal  taxpayer. 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  my  Commonwealth. 
David  L  Lawrence,  feels  as  he  does.  He 
has  written,  under  date  of  June  16,  1960. 
a  letter  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamaraI.  outlining  his  views  on 
this  matter  in  a  tersely  reasoned  and 
most  cogent  presentation,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  may  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  * 

Governor's  Office, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  16.  I960. 
Hon.  Pat  McNamara. 

Chairman,  Subcormnittee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aged  end  Aging,  Committee  on  Lnbor 
and  Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 

Dear  Senator  McNAMAaA:  I  am  replying  to 
your  letter  of  recent  date  concerning  the 
fijiajiclng  of  medical  costs  of  older  persons. 

Underlying  my  responses  to  this  specific 
questionnaire  are  principles  embodied  In  the 
letter  addressed'  to  you  by  Hon  Ruth  Grlgg 
Hortlng,  Secretary  of  Public  Welfare,  under 
date  of  July  17.  1959.  and  which  ap(>ears  on 
page  123  of  "A  Survey  of  Major  Problems  and 
Solutions  In  the  Field  of  the  Aged  and 
Aging,"  published  by  the  committee.  In  that 
letter  Mrs.  Hortlng  Indicated,  among  other 
things,  a  very  broad  approswih  which  In- 
cluded the  following: 

"l.  Financial  and  programmatic  promo- 
tional efforts  at  the  Federal  level  to  make 
medical  care  more  accessible  to  persons  who 
cannot  pay  for  It  and  do  not  need  public 
assistance;  In  other  words,  an  extension  of 
outright  aid  to  the  medically  Indigent. 


"2.  An  extension  of  old  age  and  survivor's 
disability  insurance,  to  Include  benefits  for 
hospitalization  and  Its  alternatives,  surgical 
benefits  and  protection  against  the  ravages 
of  catastrophic  Illness,  including  benefits  for 
long-term  follow-up  care  which  may  be  nec- 
essary to  restore  Individuals  to  the  activities 
of  dally  living  or  to  maintain  function,  and 
Increase  the  payroll  deductions  accordingly. 

Mrs.  H-irting's  letter  then  went  on  to  de- 
scribe additional  programs  to  meet  health 
needs  of  the  aged  and  aging.  However,  these 
additional  procrrams  were  concerned  prima- 
rily with  various  grant-in-aid  programs  de- 
signed to  stimulate  further  State  and  local 
activities. 

I  mention  this  only  In  passing  to  point  out 
that  Imaginative  and  varied  approaches  are 
essential  to  a  significant  Impact  on  the  prob- 
lems of  older  people  Furthermore,  we 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  among  those 
programs  which  require  an  Insurance  base, 
outright  benefits  In  grants  to  Individuals, 
and  grants-in-aid  to  States  to  stimulate 
State  and  local  programing. 

As  concerns  the  questionnaire.  I  would 
comment  as  follows: 

1.  Finance: 

(a)  There  are  two  mnjor  considerations  In 
the  alternative  financing  proposals  presented. 
First,  the  ability  of  the  States  to  provide 
the  $600  million  In  State  funds  Indicated 
and,  secondly,  the  system  of  employing  an 
Insurance  principle  which  embodies  broad 
coverage,  portability,  and  working  lifetime 
contributions.  We  can  see  no  advantage  In 
attempting  to  finance  the  major  portion  of 
this  program  through  general  tax  revenues. 
It  Is  our  feeling  that  a  combination  of  fl- 
nanclnp  through  the  Social  Security  Sy.'tem 
and  Federal  genereil  revenues,  as  indicated 
for  the  programs  noted  In  Mrs.  Hortlng's 
letter,  would  be  the  most  practical  and  feasi- 
ble method  of  financing  such  costs. 

(b)  Our  Commonwealth  could  not  finance 
the  administration's  proposal  through  our 
current  taxes.  Revenues  are  currently 
running  below  estimation  and  we  have  not 
fully  recovered  from  the  recent  recession. 
The  steel  strike  hit  Pennsylvania  very  hard, 
and  we  face  a  deficit  In  our  public  assistance 
program.  If  Pennsylvania  were  to  partici- 
pate In  a  program  based  upon  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal.  It  would  be  essential  to 
ralre  increased  taxes. 

(c)  The  current  tenor  of  the  general  as- 
sembly Is  such  that  a  program  requiring 
matching  funds  to  fln.-\nce  medical  care  of 
older  persons.  If  enacted  at  all.  would  be 
enacted  at  the  serious  expense  of  other 
State  welfare  services.  A  very  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  State  cost  of  this  proposal  for 
Pennsylvania  was  f36  million,  exclusive  of 
the  administrative  costs  which  we  would 
estimate  to  approximate  M  million. 

2.  Eligibility:  We  believe  that  there  may 
be  some  merit  In  considering  a  deductible 
feature  which  may  limit  numerous  small 
claims  for  hospital  care.  This  Is  a  matter 
which  deserves  study:  however,  we  are  op- 
poeed  to  any  deductible  or  enrollment  fea- 
ture which  may  cost  an  Individual  as  much 
as  $600  or  $700  on  a  »1.600  medical  bill.  The 
health  needs  of  the  aged  cannot  be  met  by 
a  system  which  provides  for  such  a  large 
proportion  of  costs  to  be  deducted.  I  would 
further  the  suggestion  of  an  exploration  of 
»50-  or  •75-deductlble  clauses,  although  this 
may  produce  considerable  administrative 
dlfdcultles. 

3.  Administrative  organization:  Separate 
admlnLstratlon  by  50  States  will  provide  for 
lack  of  portability;  there  will  be  different 
residence  requirements,  and  there  will  be 
difficulties  In  determining  which  State  has 
responsibility.  The  administration  prop>osal 
Is  confused,  and  would  provide  Innumerable 
administrative  problems  The  social  security 
mechanism  as  It  presently  operates  has  35 
years  of  efficient  administration  and  experi- 
ence  behind   It,   offers  complete  portability, 
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i^d  will  produce  no  niiTV.:ii»:r!t...;v»  ci.Hi^  u. 
ties  from  State  to  State  ai.d  jur.^Jii  tion  u 
Jurisdiction. 

4.  The  means  test : 

(a)  The  administration  pr-''\"^^'  l«  !:. 
effect  a  dole.  It  Is  not  >  j-v^ttr  »h!n». 
renders  dignity  and  seif-cstttm  to  senior 
citizens  but  causes  them  to  submit  to  an 
examination  of  Income  an',  r.:;  'hst  th!^: 
entails. 

(b)  In  Pennsylvania.  ada:t;onai  stall  re- 
quirements would  be  secured  as  follows:  On 
the  basis  of  the  administration's  estimates 
of  eligibility,  nationwide  7.SO,000  Pennpyl- 
vanl.^ns  would  be  eligible  a.vumlng  an 
almost  abstird  caseload  of  1,000  cases  per 
caseworker.  750  caseworkers  would  be  re- 
qu.red  Just  to  check  Income,  eligibility,  State 
residence  and  conformance  to  the  State 
plan  In  addition  to  these  750  persons.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  supply  appropriate 
supervisory  staff,  accounting  staff,  clerical 
staff,  accounting  machine  operators  and 
technicians    and  so  on. 

5  The  problem  of  compulsion:  This 
Issue  Is  a  phantom  Issue.  There  are  no 
voluntary  schemes  which  axe  financed  out 
of  taxes  There  Is  a  regular  compulsion  to 
pay  for  any  public  program  Therefore.  It  Is 
entirely  Illusory  to  say  that  one  program  Is 
voluntary  while  another  Is  compulsory  Of 
course,  one  may  elect  not  to  take  the  bene- 
fits available;  however.  It  would  appear  that 
this  is  begging  the  question  somewhat.  I 
cannot  regard  this  Issue  seriously. 

6.  Cost  to  the  States: 

(a I  We  do  not  have  estimates  for  this 
Item  alone,  since  It  Involves  an  estimate  of 
hospital  outlays  by  old  age  assistance 
reclplenU.  Inasmuch  as  Pennsylvania  hos- 
pital care  program  is  divorced  from  Public 
Assistance,  we  do  not  have  this   material. 

(b)  I  do  not  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion proposal  would  Influence  many  people 
to  seek  eligibility  In  order  to  establish 
medical  care  eligibility. 

(c)  It  Is  difficult  to  make  any  estimates 
concerning  maximums  and  their  effect  on 
Inflating  costs,  and  I  would  prefer  not  to 
comment  on  this  since  whatever  I  might 
write  would  be  In  the  area  of  conjecture. 
Undoubtedly,  some  mechanism  would  have 
to  be  provided  under  any  system  In  order 
to  Insure  reasonable  and   accurate   costs. 

I  am  t.'iklng  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a 
memorandum  which  was  sent  to  Hon 
William  Green  shortly  after  the  administra- 
tion proposal  was  proposed,  describing  how 
we  felt  this  proposal  would  affect  Pennsyl- 
vania 

I  would  add  one  special  comment  on  Sen- 
ate bill  3&03.  The  provisions  which  eectire 
medical  c.irc  privileges  for  cost  not  covered 
under  OASDI  are  important  Furttiermore. 
the  provisions  which  place  premium  as  It 
were  on  nonlnstltutlonal  services  are  ex- 
cellent and  deserve  special  attention  and 
consideration  I  feel  that  these  features  can 
be  more  useful  In  holding  down  what  seems 
to  be  a  severe  Increasing  spiral  of  hospital 
costs. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  these  questions. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours 

Da  VII     I,      IViWEENCK 


FANTASTIC  PCi'  .-PF^  lAL  PRIVI- 
LEGE TO  CONCiliE.s.sMEN  IN 
HANDING  OUT  TV  IJ CENSES 

Mr    PROXMTRE      Mr    President,   on 

Monririy  I  cxpres.'^fxi  my  surj^rise  and 
concrrr.  that  the  Ftdrral  Communica- 
tions Commission  had  adoptP<i  as  one 
of  its  criteria  in  awardint:  tplevi.sion 
channel  franchise.'^  tht  prt'sencr  f^f 
M'  mbors  of  Contrrps."^  amnn^  the  .>;tock- 
huiuers  of  the  applicants.  It  was  re- 
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Pv>rit-G  ill  ihe  press  on  Sunda\  li.^t  Capi- 
ta.: Citu-  TeKvision  Corp.  had  been  len- 
uaLivp.y  i;ruiiu-a  the  rijjht  tc  broadcast 
o:,  c'lani.t  i  lu  i:.  .^.:.>any  N  Y  Oiie  of 
the  reasons  wh>  t;;f  a'.^aru  w  ;i£  recom- 
mended by  the  Pc  txam;;icr  was  that 
five  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
H'dves  are  stockholders  in  the  Capital 
Cities  Corp..  a  fact  which  the  examiner 
viewed  as  evidence  of  civic  participa- 
tion. One  newspaper  report  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  properly  called 
this  a  precedent-shattering  decision 
and  somewhat  facetiously  suggested  that 
this  should  be  good  news  for  Congress- 
men who  are  in  a  position  to  allow  or 
disallow  funds  for  the  FCC  and  also  can 
pass  laws  affecting  the  agency's  opera- 
tions. 

I  suggested  on  Monday  that  this 
might  be  good  news  for  some  Conpress- 
men,  but  that  it  was  certainly  very  bad 
news  for  Congress,  the  television  indus- 
try, and  the  country,  if  the  FCC  had  in 
fact  accepted  this  criterion. 

Since  Monday  I  have  had  discussions 
with  high  officials  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  I  fear 
that  I  have  confirmation  of  this  bad 
news  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  indeed 
th"  policy  of  thf^  PCC  to  give  weight  to 
owner.shlp  by  Members  of  Congress  as 
an  indication  of  civic  participation  and 
a  favorable  factor  in  making  television 
license  award*;. 

It  is  true  that  the  award  made  in  the 
Capital  Cities  case  was  a  preliminary 
one.  and  ihat  the  words  quoted  in  the 
press  were  those  of  the  FCC  examiner 
rather  than  of  the  Commissioners  It 
Is  also  true  that  the  Commission  may 
pive  different  weight  to  this  considera- 
tion than  a  particular  examiner,  but  I 
have  now  discovered  that,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  Commission  does  accept  the 
Idea  that  if  Members  of  Congress  are 
stockholders  in  a  television  company, 
that  should  be  a  "plus"  factor  in  con- 
sidering that  company's  application. 
T^is  is  an  amazing  situation. 

I  had  always  assumed  we  operated  on 
the  principle  in  this  country  that  while 
Congress  can  make  or  unmake  the  laws, 
individual  Members  of  the  Congress 
were  treated  as  ordinary  citizens  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  except  in  such 
very  special  categories  as  the  field  of 
conpressional  immunity.  What  the  FCC 
is  admittinp  when  it  embraces  this  policy 
is  that  it  will  pive  special  con.sideration 
to  a  company  whose  ownership  is  par- 
tially vested  in  Members  of  Congress 
who  must  act  on  nominations  to  the 
Commission  in  the  Senate,  adopt  the 
laws  under  which  the  Commission  op- 
erates, and  pive  to  the  CommLssion  its 
operating  budpet. 

Just  yestr-fiav  t'  ■■  H  <'!^r  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  F^rt.  u  r,  Commi-rce  re- 
ported a  bill  prohibiting  ex  part/  con- 
tacts and  other  forms  of  influence  wield- 
ing with  respect  to  these  commissions 
Earlier  in  this  session  T  introduced  a 
bill  to  prohibit  ex  parte  c->ntact.<;  by 
Coi'iFressmen  with  Ih^sr  a^-'r-'icif.'-  b'-- 
lievlng  that  I  was  strikmr  a:  a  rat'icr 
subtle,  although  pxtr^'nir-y  .'^oriciis. 
abuse.  Now  we  lea.'-n  ihal  far  worse 
thai'.  mak:np  a  pF.nnc  call  or  writing:  a 
letter,  a  Member  of  Congress  can  iniiu- 


encc  aeci.sions  of  ttic  FCC  by  purclia.s.i\t: 
or  accept noi  a.*-  a  ^ift  stock  in  a  com- 
pany whici.  .nicr.d^  lo  apply  for  a  tele- 
vision or  radio  license. 

Mr.  President  »h"  ''hical  climat^^  in 
our  Govemmp'.;t  m::';;  be  rn:idy  indeed 
if  members  of  the  PX"C  cannot  see  the 
warped  sense  of  hcnior  and  propriety 
which  this  policy  represents.  If  any- 
thing, the  fact  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  stockholders  in  a  telension 
company  should  be  a  warning  flag  to  the 
Commission  to  exercise  the  utmost  im- 
partiality. 

The  PCC  examiner  stated  that  the 
presence  of  Members  of  Congress  among 
the  stockholders  of  the  corporation  was 
evidence  of  "civic  participation:" 

It  cannot  be  Ignored  here  (he  wrote]  that 
some  of  these  Individuals  have  achieved 
civic  and  political  prominence  which  de- 
notes In  them  an  ability  to  discern  and  be 
responsive  to  the  Interests  of  the  people  of 
their  community:  to  be  elected  and  reelected 
as  a  lifember  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  such  a  manifestation. 

I  would  say  that  this  might  be  a  legiti- 
mate point  of  view  if  one  were  talking 
about  the  fact  that  among  the  leading 
flpures  in  the  corporation  there  were 
mayors,  members  of  the  State  lepLslature, 
Governors,  heads  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, or  other^State  or  local  leaders. 
This  might  be  evidence  of  a  certain  kind 
of  "civic  participation."  and  there  would 
be  no  problem  of  conflict  of  interest. 
But  with  Members  of  Congress  the  ques- 
ticm  is  quite  a  different  one  because  of 
our  special  relationship — which  is  a 
power  relationship  we  both  recognize — 
to  the  Commission. 


SLOVENTAN  PEOPLE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CELEBR.A.TE  ST.  JANEZ 
DAY  ON  JUNE  24 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  M:  President,  the 
moden.  history  of  the  Slovenian  people 
is  chaiacterized  by  recurrent  episodes  of 
misfortune,  but  these  have  not  dimmed 
the  memory  of  their  glories  and  moments 
of  heroic  deeds.  In  their  historic  home- 
land, in  what  is  today  northern  Yugo- 
slavia, they  have  maintained  a  splendid 
national  tradition  and  culture  for  cen- 
turies. Of  special  historical  importance 
was  the  battle  in  which  the  Slovenians 
proved  their  bravery  in  their  fight 
against  invading  Turks  late  in  the  17th 
century  To  celebrate  the  turning  point 
in  that  great  battle,  which  resulted  in  the 
Turks  being  repelled  from  Slovenia  and 
southern  Austria,  the  24th  of  June,  the 
day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  has  t)een 
celebrated  as  a  national  anniversary  for 
over  260  years.  In  this  way  the  memory 
of  those  who  fought  so  well,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  great  Svetokri&ki  Janez, 
is  honored.  In  Slovenia,  the  anniver- 
sary of  this  event  is  observed  by  lighting 
bonfires  on  mountainsides.  v.hich  sym- 
L.olizes  the  signal  which  pave  warning  of 
approaching  enemy  forces. 

Many  representatives  of  the  great 
Slovenian  people  are  now  .Americans. 
We  are  proud  to  join  them  today  as  they 
celebrate  a  holiday  of  their  national 
homeland. 
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CANCER  VICTTM   PLEADS  FOR  CON- 
GRESS ACTION  TO  HEIP  AGED  ILL 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President, 
more  eloquent  than  impassioned  speechh^s 
and  more  telling  than  a  trunkful  of  sta- 
tistics are  the  many  eloquent  and  mov- 
ing letter  from  the  old  men  and  women 
who  are  literally  dy*na;  because  they  have 
inadequate  medical  care.  To  anyone 
who  wonders  why  the  Congress  should 
pass  a  bill  for  medical  care  for  the  aged.  I 
commend  the  readme  of  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  a  Wisconsin  con- 
stituent, an  old  lady  suffering  from  bone 
cancer,  who  .s.niply  does  not  have  the 
funds  or  hospitalization  insurance  to 
take  care  of  her 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  rea.&on  I  am  writing  to  you  Is  that  a 
b:i:  In  Congress  .s  coming  up  to  help  the 
social  security  people  get  hospitalization. 
When  you  are  Ul  like  I  am  the  doctors  take 
just  aboi:*;  half  of  what  you  get.  Lucky  we 
don't  pay  rent  I  have  cancer  of  the  bone 
and  am  going  In  as  a  county  patient.  We 
are  forced  to  sell  our  place.  A  property  own- 
er who  slaves  for  a  future  doesn't  mean  a 
thing  The  fees  the  doctor,  dentist,  and 
druggist  charge  are  outrageous.  I  got  a  few 
pills  at  the  hospital.  They  charged  me  $2.25. 
Th.afs  the  reason  I  am  writing  to  ask  you 
to  be  In  favor  of  hospitalization  for  the 
social  security  folks.    Thanks. 

Hattii  Simon. 


OBSCENE   LITEItATURE 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operr-tions.  and  its  distinguished  chair- 
man, for  their  evidenced  concern  over 
the  growing  traffic  in  pornographic  ma- 
terials, and  the  effect  of  this  traffic  on 
juvenile  delinquency  and  antisocial  acts 
in  general 

The  comimittee  has  launched  a  dou- 
ble-barreled attack  on  these  two  prob- 
lems by  reporting  two  measures:  The 
first,  a  bill  incorporating  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  160.  which 
would  set  up  a  conference  to  combat  the 
traffic  m  obscene  material;  and  the  sec- 
ond a  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
study  the  relationship  between  the  dis- 
tribution of  noxious  material  and  anti- 
social acts.  I  sincerely  hope  both  meas- 
ures will  be  passed  before  adjournment. 

As  Salt  Lake  County  prosecuting  at- 
torney, I  worked  for  years  on  many  fac- 
ets of  these  problems,  and  I  know  how- 
serious  and  complex  they  are. 

The  traffic  in  obscene  and  porno- 
graphic matter  in  the  United  States  has 
been  estimated  to  run  at  from  one-half 
billion  to  one  billion  dollars  a  year.  This 
is  a  flagrant  example  of  impugning  the 
law. 

The  statutes  in  force  in  this  country 
clearly  prohibit  trading  in  obscene  mat- 
ters. Federal  law  prohibits  importing 
this  material,  mailing  it.  and  transport- 
ing it  in  interstate  commerce.  All  but 
2  of  the  50  States  have  provisions  in 
their  code>  banning  its  circulation.  In 
addition  many  municipal  codes  have 
similar  provisions. 


Perhaps  the.se  maiiy  st-atuu-.s  could  be 
unproved  But  it  would  .set-m  that  the 
real  problem  is  not  merely  strengthening 
these  laws,  which,  of  course,  should  be 
done  at  every  opportunity.  A  a;reater 
problem   is  how  to  enforce  them. 

There  are  few  types  of  criminal  prose- 
cutions that  are  more  difficult  to  conduct 
that  those  involving  obscenity  charges. 
This  IS  so  not  only  because  the  grava- 
men of  the  crime  is  one  that  involves  the 
application  of  complex  legal  technical- 
ities, but  also  because  each  prosecution 
raises  the  issue  of  mterference  with  the 
constitutionally  protected  rights  of  free 
speech  and  press,  which  appears  to 
prompt  the  courts  to  be  more  than  leni- 
ent in  dealing  with  offenders. 

There  are  a  number  of  offensive  items 
being  manufactured,  transported,  and 
sold  in  this  country  which  decent  peo- 
ple— that  is,  the  vast  majority  of  adult 
Americans — would  like  to  see  stopped,  or 
at  least  controlled  so  that  they  will  not 
corrupt  their  children.  These  items 
vary  a  great  deal  in  their  degree  of  of- 
fensiveness  They  fall  into  two  cate- 
gories: 'borderline"  and  "hard  core." 
Hard  core  pornography  is  clearly  pro- 
hibited by  law,  while  borderline  pornog- 
raphy is  not.  I  know  of  no  guideline, 
however,  to  determine  how  bad  a  par- 
ticular item  must  be  to  be  termed  "hard 
core.'  Very  probably,  no  universally 
applicable  guideline  can  be  drawn. 

This  is  one  area  in  which  progress 
might  be  made  by  a  conference  on  the 
traffic  in  obscene  materials.  Thanks  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  1957  opinion 
in  Roth  V.  United  States  <  345  U.S.  476  •, 
we  now  have  a  definition  of  the  judicial 
concept  of  obscenity.  But  this  definition 
must  still  be  applied  to  particular  items, 
which  entails  the  exercise  of  discretion 
and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  trial 
court  as  well  as  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
If  the  experience  gained  from  successful 
prosecutions  could  be  pooled  and  made 
available  to  all  prosecuting  attorneys, 
some  of  the  hazards  and  uncertainties 
that  they  must  face  in  an  obscenity  trial 
would  be  reduced  and  they  would  be  en- 
couraged to  enforce  their  statutes  more 
vigorously. 

One  of  the  realities  that  we  must  face 
in  dealing  with  obscenity  is  that  most 
of  the  offensive  material  we  would  like 
to  see  disappear  is  not  subject  to  legal 
control.  This  so-called  borderline  por- 
nography, which  is  flooding  the  maga- 
zine racks  and  involving  the  sanctity  of 
the  home  via  the  mailbox,  perhaps  poses 
a  greater  threat  to  the  moral  degener- 
acy of  our  young  people  than  does  the 
hard  core  material.  The  latter,  they  rec- 
ognize, has  at  least  provoked  the  con- 
demnation of  society.  But  the  very  fact 
that  the  "girlie"  magazine  is  available 
at  the  local  drugstore  adds  an  insidious 
and  completely  false  note  of  accept- 
ability. 

It  is  up  to  the  private  citizens  of  each 
community  to  control  this  type  of  ma- 
terial. Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
they  can  accomplish  as  individuals.  For 
example,  wholesale  purveyors  of  smut 
operate  on  a  national  level  and  use  such 
devices  as  tie-in  sales,  which  require  the 
retailer  to  accept  smutty  magazines  in 
order  to  obtain  those  that  are  decent  and 
worth  while.    Interested  citizens'  groups 


should,  therefore,  be  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted in  every  possible  way  to  organize 
their  campaigns  on  the  local,  regional, 
and  even  national  level.  This  is  another 
purpose  that  could  be  fulfilled  by  the 
conference  and  commission  envisioned. 

There  are  several  other  bills  before  the 
Senate  which  relate  to  some  phase  of  the 
control  of  obscene  literature  which  ap- 
proach the  problem  in  some  way.  Be- 
cause of  the  press  of  the  legislative 
schedule,  or  for  other  reasons,  they  have 
not  been  reported,  and  at  this  late  hour 
in  the  session  it  app>ears  that  no  action 
will  be  taken  on  them. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate,  in  my 
opinion,  if  the  Senate  adjourns  without 
providing  the  American  people  with  some 
of  the  tools  they  need  to  control  the 
growing  traffic  in  lewd  and  lascivious 
materials — materials  which  are  falling 
in  more  abundant  quantities  into  the 
h'-nds  of  our  young  people  each  year. 

±.  ?very  community  there  are  large 
numbers  of  fine  citizens  who  are  already 
working  in  a  persistent,  intelligent,  and 
intensive  way  to  curb  the  obscenity 
racket  In  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah,  we 
have  an  energetic  and  effective  citizens' 
organization  which  has  done  fine  work. 
It  is  known  as  the  good  literature  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  headed  by  Paul  S.  Rose. 
It  works  closely  with  the  mayor's  com- 
mittee on  pornographic  literature,  and 
the  many  other  groups  interested  in  this 
problem  A  national  conference  could 
link  up  their  efforts  with  other  similar 
organizations,  and  set  national  guide- 
lines. 

Surely  this  Congress  cannot  go  home 
without  establishing  the  machinery  to 
learn  more  about  this  blight  which  is 
poisoning  the  minds  of  America's  young- 
sters, and  how  to  best  combat  it. 

We  must  give  the  country  some  na- 
tional leadership  on  this  most  pressing 
problem. 

OUTLAWING   OF    AGE   DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  yesterday 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamaraI,  who  is  at 
present  in  the  Chamber,  the  Senator 
from  West  "Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1 ,  and 
I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  3726.  to  eliminate 
employment  discrimination  because  of 
age. 

Age  discrimination  is  one  of  the  most 
baseless  prejudices,  and  one  of  the  most 
wasteful. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  faces  more 
and  more  complex  decisions  and  tasks, 
there  is  no  justification  for  sending  to 
the  benches  the  people  best  equipped  to 
face  these  complexities. 

We  thrust  aside  those  who  have  the 
wisdom  and  judgment  which  only  matur- 
ity can  bring,  precisely  when  we  need 
their  wisdom  and  judgment  most. 

Thus  we  not  only  manufacture  indi- 
vidual tragedies,  but  we  rob  the  Nation 
of  irreplaceable  human  resources. 

The  bill  contains  a  declaration  of  pol- 
icy that  the  practice  of  arbitrary  denial 
of  employment  opportunities  solely  be- 
cause of  age  must  be  eliminated. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
President  must  insure  the  Federal  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  observe  the 


above  policy.  Compliance  with  this  pol- 
icy is  a  condition  for  approving  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  subcontracts.  The 
Secietary  of  Labor  is  to  hold  conferences 
throughout  the  country  with  labo"  and 
management  representative^^,  to  .'spread 
the  facts  about  the  performance  ability 
of  older  workers.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor is  to  conduct  studies  of  progress  in 
this  field  and  report  to  the  Congress. 

I  wish  to  read  for  the  benefit  of  Sen- 
ators several  letters  received  from  Penn- 
sylvanians  on  the  subject  of  age  discrim- 
ination. 
Prom  a  woman  In  He? ins.  Pa.: 
My  husband  happens  to  be  one  of  the  best 
in  the  purchasing  field  He  has  a  wealth  of 
experience  and  he  Is  honest.  But  he  has 
committed  the  grave  crime  of  growing  a  year 
older  each  year  It  is  all  wrong  that  doctors 
and  BCientlsts  dedicate  their  live*  to  the  task 
of  Increasing  life  expectancy.  It  Is  asinine 
to  prolong  a  life  that  without  a  Job  and  the 
feeling  of  being  needed  has  lost  aU  meaning, 
and  from  many  It  has  removed  the  desire  to 
live. 

Prom  a  man  in  Slatington.  Pa  : 
What  is  to  become  of  men  50  years  old  who 
were  laid  off  due  to  this  receaslon  depression? 
lyCen  who  will  not  be  called  back  to  their  old 
Jobs.  Men  who  are  not  blessed  with  com- 
pany or  union  pensions  Men  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  compjensatlon. 
Men  who  are  too  healthy  to  drop  dead  but 
too  young  to  collect  old-age  social  security. 

From  a  man  in  Lancaster : 

Can  you  teU  me.  please,  why  In  this 
country,  which  is  behind  Ui  many  scientific 
fields  and  some  engineering  achievements,  a 
man  over  40  years  of  age — and  more  bo  for 
one  45  or  more — Is  considered  too  old  by 
most  employers?  Why  Is  there  supposed  to 
be  a  shortage  of  engineers  when  men  over  40 
are  declined? 

FYom  a  woman  in  Philadelphia: 
My  mother  was  54  years  of  age  on  Febru- 
ary 9  She  is  healthy.  Intelligent,  and  con- 
scientious •  •  •  She  offers  more  than  asked 
for  In  a  Job.  •  •  •  But  at  the  age  of  54. 
she  is  not  wanted. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  wipe 
out  age  discrimination  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.  It  will  take  a  massive  educa- 
tional job  to  make  clear  to  all  Americans 
that  a  worker  over  40  is  not  a  liability; 
that,  indeed,  he  offers  superior  skills. 

But  while  the  bill  Senator  McNama.ra 
and  I  are  introducing  applies  only  to  the 
enforcement  of  Federal  contracts,  it 
would  have  an  impact  far  beyond  tlie 
Federal  Government.  On  the  one  hand. 
it  would  provide  demonstrable  proof  of 
the  superiority  of  older  workers;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  an  opportimity  to  gather  data 
showing  the  extent  of  age  discrimination 
now  being  practiced  and  the  economic 
losses  resulting  from  it. 

The  labor -management  conferences 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  hold 
would  be  an  important  means  of  bring- 
ing together  the  people  directly  con- 
cerned, of  educating  them  and  of  devis- 
ing techniques  for  overcoming  age  dis- 
crimination. 

During  the  hearings  held  last  fall 
and  winter  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems,  it  was  appall- 
ing to  hear  men  as  young  as  32  say  that 
they  were  being  refused  jobs  becaus* 
they  were  ostensibly  "too  old."  The 
truth  is  not  that  they  are  too  old.  but 


that  myths  about  older  workers  are  be- 
ing used  to  avoid  tackling  the  tough 
facts  about  the  great  clianges  taking 
place  m  American  industry.  Automa- 
tion, mergers,  rapid  shifts  in  consumer 
demands — these  are  typical  of  the  in- 
dustrial scene  today.  But  we  compla- 
cently tolerate  the  resulting  unemploy- 
ment rather  than  take  the  actions  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  industrial  changes. 

Let  us  eliminate  this  alibi ;  let  us  recog- 
nize that  older  workers  have  invaluable 
skills  which  we  cannot  afford  to  waste 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  overriding 
problem  of  our  times  is  the  continuing 
struggle  with  world  communism  and 
that  to  fritter  away  priceless  skills  is  to 
behave  with  a  staggering  unawareness 
of  the  stakes  involved  in  that  struggle. 
We  cannot  afford  that  kind  of  behavior 
in  a  world  as  pe    '    .    as  this  one. 


PENNSYLVANIA   TRAFFIC   SAFETY 
PROGR/  M 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  Commonwealth,  David  L. 
Lawrence,  has  attained  national  re- 
nown for  the  13-point  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram which  he  has  put  into  effect, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  the  loss  of  lives  and  injuries 
from  automobile  accidents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
Governor  Lawrence  in  which  he  ampli- 
fies the  program  for  the  general  public. 

I  invite  the  program  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  because  I  am  reason- 
ably sure  other  States  could  profit  by  the 
experience  of  Pennsylvania  under  the 
fine  leadership  of  Governor  Lawrence. 

The  Pr.ESlDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Cot- 
ton in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ji  HK  22.  I960. 
UAxaiscuBC. — Governor  David  L.  Lawrence 
today  ordered  Implementation  of  an  addi- 
tional phase  of  his  IS-polnt  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram by  directing  State  police  to  Initiate 
"educational  ure"  of  radar  beginning  the 
Fourth  of  July  holiday  weekend. 

The  Governor  has  ordered  the  State  po- 
lice to  start  radar  speed  checks  July  1  on  a 
limited  basis,  using  the  two  electronic  speed- 
measuring  devices  already  owned  by  the 
Commonwealth. 

Motorists  observed  by  radar  while  ex- 
ceeding speed  limits  wlU  be  stopped  by  State 
police  and  issued  a  warning.  No  arrests 
win  be  made  based  on  the  radar  evidence. 

"It  has  long  been  establlEhed  that  the  ma- 
jority of  drivers  who  exceed  speed  limits 
do  so  unconsciously,  rather  than  In  delib- 
erate violation  of  the  law."  Governor  Law- 
rence said.  "A  warning  will  be  quite  FUffl- 
clent  In  such  cases  to  curb  drivers"  speeds 
and  to  encourage  them  to  pay  closer  at- 
tention to  their  driving. 

"This  Is  probably  the  most  courteous  and 
effective  way  by  which  we  can  Inform  speed- 
ing motorists  that  they  are  endangering 
their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  everyone  on 
the  highway." 

Under  the  Governor's  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram, the  Department  of  Revenue  eventual- 
ly wUl  purchase  19  additional  radar  uniU 
Each  of  the  15  State  police  troops  wlU  be 
Issued  one  set  and  the  remalnlDig  six  unit* 
will  serve  as  replacements  during  servicing 
of  the  field  unit*. 


Governor  Lawrence  explained  the  necessity 
of  erectlne  warning  signs  by  the  Department 
of  Highways  will  limit  the  Independence 
holiday  use  of  radar  to  the  lOO-miie  stretch 
of  L'S.  Route  30  between  Getty  burg  and 
Philadelphia.  Radar  la  scheduled  to  be 
employed  on  U.S  Route  22  cat  of  Hams- 
burg  following  the  plr.ccment  of  warning 
signs  later  this  summer.  Use  will  be  ex- 
panded to  other  areas  as  additional  high- 
way? are  signed,  and  when  additional  radur 
sets  become  available. 

TTie  Governor  emphasized  no  arrests  will 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  radar  evidence. 
"The  electronic  speed-meafurlng  Instru- 
ment." he  paid.  "wUl  serve  as  an  effective 
psychological  deterrent  to  speeding,  and  wUl 
serve  to  educate  drivers  in  the  habit  of  main- 
taining legal  speeds  " 

"Radar  will  be  especially  beneficial  on  the 
hazardous  three-lane  section  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway  which  Is  heavily  traveled  by  both 
commercial  and  pleasure  vehicles."  said  Gov- 
ernor Lawrence 

The  Govenor  pointed  out  specially  trained 
State  troopers  will  operate  the  radar  unit*, 
working  In  teams  and  Identifying,  stopping 
and  notifying  speeders  of  their  radar- 
checked  excessive  rate  of  travel. 

BACKGEOtTNB 

Radar  Is  an  electronic  device  capable  of 
determining.  Instantaneously  and  accurately, 
how  fart  a  motor  vehicle  Is  traveling. 

Each  set  has  two  basic  components — a 
radio  transmltt«'  and  receiver,  as  well  as  a 
speed  indicator.  MJtorlsts  can  recognize 
radar  along  the  highway  since  the  unit  is 
encased  in  a  metai  encloeure  resembling  a 
square  hat  box. 

Radar  operates  on  a  principle  similar  to 
that  which  makes  the  sound  of  a  person's 
voice  reflect  from  a  mountain  cliff  and  re- 
turn as  an  echo.  In  radar,  high-frequency 
radio  waves  are  sent  out  by  the  transmitter. 

When  an  object  is  struck  by  the  waves, 
some  of  them  are  reflected  to  the  receiver. 
In  the  case  of  a  stationary  object,  the  traiis- 
mitted  and  received  waves  are  the  same  But 
if  an  object  Is  moving,  the  frequency  of  the 
return  waves  will  vary.  The  variance  will 
depend  on  the  speed  of  the  object.  The 
greater  the  speed  of  the  vehicle,  the  greater 
the  frequency  variance. 

Police  radru-  units  tran.'^mlt  a  beam  into 
oncoming  traJBc.  A.-^  a  vehicle  enters  the 
beam,  radio  waves  bounce  back  Ui  the  re- 
ceiver. The  vehicle  s  si>eed  is  converted  Into 
miles  per  hour  on  the  sjjeed  Indicator  ou  the 
basis  of  the  difference  between  the  trans- 
mitted and  received  signals 

Electronic  experts  maintain  tiiat  radar  Is 
acciirate  to  within  less  than  2  miles  an  hour. 
Accuracy  of  the  eqtiipment  can  be  checked 
during  use  with  calibrated  tuning  forks. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  LONG  OP 
HAWAII 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  our 
able  colleague  from  Hawaii,  junior  Sen- 
ator from  the  50th  State.  Mr  Oren  Long. 
was  a  distinguished  educator  l>efore  he 
came  to  the  Senate.  He  was  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in  the  Para- 
dise of  the  Pacific  and  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  children  were  the  beneficiaries  of 
his  guidance.  He  served  as  Secretary 
and  then  as  Governor  of  Hawaii  when 
Hawaii  was  a  territory.  He  ha.*;  always 
shown  a  great  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  Pacific,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  spon- 
sorsliip  along  with  our  majority  leader  of 
the  East-West  Institution,  where  stu- 
dents from  Asia  and  the  United  States — 
from  Elast  and  West — can  meet  and 
bring  about  that  meeting  and  close  re- 
lationship which  Rudyard  Kipliag  mis- 
takenly sa<a  wouid  never  Uke  place. 
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Out  in  Hawaii  East  ha.s  met  We^t. 
They  have  t;ot  alonit  together  very  hap- 
pily, and  with  the  establi.-hment  of  this 
prop<3sed  educational  and  cultural  cen- 
ter wi'.l  improve  th^'  understanding  and 
friendship  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pacifir 

I;,  th;.-.  Connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  a 
House  concurrent  resolution  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  territory  of  Samoa,  which 
accords  deserved  praise  to  Senator  Long 
for  his  creat  interest  in  those  picturesque 
South  Sea  Islands  inhabited  by  Polyne- 
sian- 'hose  sturdy  "vikings"  of  the  Pacif- 
ic, wno  as  we  all  know  formed  the  ab- 
original stock  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Senator  Long  is  rightfully  concerned 
with  the  future  of  American  Samoa,  for 
the  welfare  of  its  people,  and.  in  accord 
with  America's  finest  tradition  seeks  for 
them  a  maximum  of  self-government 
and  fi'-edom  under  our  flag.  The  ap- 
preciation uf  Samoans  to  Senator  Long 
has  been  appropriately  expressed  by  the 
action  of  their  legislature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcord.  as  follows: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  4 
"Ooncurrent  resolution  making  known  to 
the  Honorable  Oren  E.  Long,  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  of  American  Samoa  for  his  in- 
terest  in   their   welfare 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Oren  E.  Long, 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  has  con- 
tinually demonstrated  his  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  American  Samoa; 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
Legislature  of  American  Samoa,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  territory  of  American 
Samoa,  should  extend  to  the  Honorable 
Oren  E.  Long  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the 
people  of  America  Samoa  for  his  Interest 
in  their  welf:ire;  Now,  therefore,  be  it  hereby 
Re'iolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  territory  of  American  Samoa  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  the  Honorable 
Oren  E.  Long,  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  be  commended  for  his  Interest  in 
the  people  of  the  territory  of  American 
Samoa;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  deep  gratitude  and 
heartfelt  thanks  of  all  the  people  of  this 
territory  to  the  Honorable  Oren  E.  Long  be, 
and  the  same  are,  hereby  extended." 

I,  Mulitauaopele.  S..  chief  clerk  of  the 
legislative  oflBce  of  the  Legislature  of 
American  Samoa  do  hereby  certify  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  4.  of  which 
the  within  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy,  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the 
leLTi^.ature  of  American  Samoa  at  the  fourth 
.=;e>..-.  n  of  the  Sixth  Legislature  of  American 
Samoa. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  American  Samoa  this  2d  day  of 
June   1960. 

S.  Mulitauaopele, 

Chief  Clerk. 
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OF       GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
MOTORCYCLE  PARTS 

M:  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Jack  Steele,  staff  writer  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  has  been  a  diligent 
and  resourceful  reporter  on  matters  af- 
fecting governmental  and  military  w'aste. 
I  know  of  no  one  who,  over  the  years, 
ha-s  exceeded  Mr  Steele  in  his  efforts  in 
ferreting  out  abuses  sind  bringing  to 
the  attentioi;  of  the  public  the  kind  of 


ir.formation  which  can  make  for  better 
Government,  a  nlore  efiBcient  Mill- 
ta:-v  E.-,tablishment,  and  a  stronger  na- 
tional defense.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his 
editors  and  publishers  that  they  em- 
ploy such  an  able  man  and  that  they  give 
to  him  the  freedom  of  judgment  and 
expression  which  is  necessary  if  these 
practices  are  to  be  remedied.  His  work 
and  the  attitude  of  his  editors  toward 
it  are  in  the  best  tradition  of  journal- 
ism. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Steele  pointed  out  how 
the  Army  had  finally  got  around  to  sell- 
ing for  scrap  almost  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  motorcycle  spare  parts. 

Apparently  the  parts  were  bought 
during  or  immediately  after  World  War 
II  and  have  been  in  storage  since  then. 
Had  they  been  sold  a  few  years  ago  some 
use  could  have  been  made  of  them,  for 
motorcycles  were  then  still  used  by  nu- 
merous police  departments.  Further- 
more, storage  costs  might  have  been 
saved. 

Apparently  the  Army  had  forgotten 
all  about  them.  The  facts  in  the  article 
also  raise  the  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  why  so  many  extra  spare  parts  were 
procured  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  almost  daily  we  come 
upon  an  example  of  military  procure- 
ment or  supply  practices  where  some  ma- 
jor inefficiency  is  clearly  established. 
What  those  of  us  who  have  pointed 
these  out  are  trying  to  do  is  to  bring  a 
stronger  national  defense  and  to  bring 
major  reforms  in  the  fields  of  defense 
procurement,  integration  of  supply  sys- 
tems, and  in  the  handling  and  storage 
of  these  huge  supplies  and  surpluses. 

No  doubt  those  who  are  in  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  are  irritated  and  un- 
happy over  the  various  points  and  ex- 
amples which  we  have  made,  but  what 
we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  bring  a 
stronger  national  defense  and  a  more 
efiBcient  system  so  that  the  savings  can 
be  used  for  planes,  tanks,  guns,  combat 
troops,  and  missiles. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Military 
Establishment  will  approach  these  mat- 
ters in  the  same  spirit  in  order  to 
strengthen  national  defense  and  not  to 
continue  to  waste  taxpayers'  money 
further. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent article  and  the  descriptive  leads 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  June  25. 
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(By  Jack  Steele) 

An  Army  "Goof" — Million  Dollars  Worth 

OF  Unused  Motor  Parts  Sold  as  Cheap 

MOTORCTCLE    PARTS    SOLD    FOR    SCRAP 

The  Army  finally  has  got  around  to  sell- 
ing— for  scrap — nearly  a  mlU'on  dollars 
worth  of  unused  motorcycle  spare  parts  of 
World  War  II  vintage  which  has  been  squir- 
reled away  in  a  Georgia  warehouse  for  15 
years. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  brandnew 
parts — including  such  items  as  cylinders, 
pistons,  rings  and  exhaust  valves — are  for 
Harley-Davldson  motorcycles  of  a  model  pro- 
duced from  1940  to  1942. 

The  Army  conceded  today  that  It  hasnt 
used  any  such  motorcycles,  or  any  others  ex- 
cept for  a  few  later  models  ridden  by  mili- 


tary  police,   since   soon  after  World   War  II 
ended  in  1946 

GOOD 

The  Harley-Davldson  Motor  Co — which 
made  the  part* — reported  that  they  would 
have  brought  good  prices  if  the  Army  had 
sold  them  up  to  about  1960.  They  would 
have  been  useful  as  repair  paru  for  thou- 
sands of  the  same  model  motorcycles  still  in 
use  then  by  civilians,  police  departments, 
etc. 

"Now  there  probably  aren't  more  than  200 
of  these  motorcycles  still  In  service  all  over 
the  world."  a  company  representative  here 
said  Except  for  one  or  two  which  may 
fit  later  models,  these  parts  are  worthless 
now  except  as  scrap." 

A    GOOFT 

A  spokesman  for  the  Army  Ordnance  Corps 
dismissed  the  whole  business  of  the  siu-plus 
motorcycle  spart  parts  as  a  "goof." 

He  said  a  check  Indicated  the  Army  ap- 
parently had  forgotten  all  about  them  until 
they  were  discovered  a  few  months  ago 
stacked  up  in  packing  crates  in  a  corner  of 
the  Atlanta  General  Depot  at  Forest  Park, 
Oa. 

But  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat, 
of  Illinois,  who  has  been  waging  war  on  mili- 
tary waste,  branded  the  motorcycle  spare 
part  fiasco  as  another  sample  of  faulty  Army 
procurement  and  surplus  disposal  practices. 
"This  seems  to  be  another  case  of  exces- 
sive procurement,  belated  disposal,  and 
finally  complete  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money."  he  said. 

The  Army's  huge  stockpile  of  motorcycle 
spare  parts  first  came  to  light  In  a  list  of 
surplus  goods  offered  at  a  spot  sale  yester- 
day at  the  Atlanta  General  Depot. 

The  sale  catalog,  which  Invited  surplus 
buyers  to  "sail  away  with  bargains  galore." 
listed  20  lots  of  unused  motorcycle  parts 
having  a  total  original  acquisition  cost  of 
$406,000. 

Here  are  a  few  typical  items  listed:  63.218 
piston  ring  sets,  acquisition  cost.  178.505  20; 
49.602  exhaust  valves,  acquisition  cost.  $83.- 
378.40:  25.485  pistons,  acquUltlon  cost,  $137,- 
117;  2,894  rear  cylinders  with  piston  assembly, 
acquisition   cost.  $67.719  60 

The  Ordnance  Corps  disclosed  that  other 
spare  parts  for  Harley-Etevldson  motorcycles 
were  sold  at  two  previous  sales  at  the  Atlanta 
depot. 

On  February  16  spare  parts  having  an  orig- 
inal acquisition  cost  of  $495,000  were  dis- 
posed of  at  a  similar  sale. 

And  on  May  25  four  additional  lots  of  spare 
parts  having  an  a'~q\jtBltlon  cost  of  $35,000 
were  sold. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Frederick  H.  Mueller,  together  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Mitchell,  issued 
a  press  release  urging  immediate  action 
by  the  present  Congress  on  so-called  area 
redevelopment  legislation.  They  de- 
clared that  they  were  deeply  concerned 
that  no  action  had  been  taken  as  yet  to 
pass  a  revised  area  redevelopment  bill, 
as  the  President  had  requested  In  his 
message  to  Congress.  There  is  the  im- 
plication in  the  release  that  if  Congress 
fails  to  pass  the  administration  bill  it 
will  be  held  responsible  and  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  will  be  held  responsible. 
The  two  Secretaries  declared  that  since 
there  had  been  extensive  hearings  and 
debate,  no  further  hearings  or  debate  are 
required,  and  the  Congress  should  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  pass  the  administra- 
tion bill. 

Incidentally,  this  statement  was  given 
to  the  press  before  a  similar  letter  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson!,  was 
received. 

In  view  of  this  statement.  I  believe  the 
chronology  is  interesting  and  rhould  be 
made  a  matter  of  public  record.  On  May 
18  of  this  year  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
iMr.  DiRKSENl,  the  distinguished  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  Senate, 
introduced  the  official  administration 
bill,  which  was  given  the  number  S.  3659. 
On  the  very  next  day.  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr 
ROBERTSON  1 ,  asked  for  reports  on  the  bill 
from  the  following  departments  and 
agencies:  Commerce,  Treasury.  Federal 
Reserve.  Defense.  Agriculture.  Labor, 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Small 
Business.  General  Services.  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  Civil  Service,  and  Jus- 
tice.   This  is  the  usual  procedure. 

COMMERCE  AND  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  SLEEP  ON 
VrTAL  LRGISLATrVI  REPORTS.  BUT  SEEK  TO 
BLAME    CONGRESS    FOR    DELAY 

Now  let  US  notice  the  delays  which  oc- 
curred before  replies  were  received  from 
this  group  of  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  administration.  The  Department 
of  Lalwr  did  not  sleep  on  this  matter 
itself,  apparently,  as  much  as  the  other 
agencies.  A  letter  of  that  Department 
in  reply  to  Senator  R-  skptson,  which 
bore  the  date  of  June  7,  was  received  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
June  20,  or  Monday  of  this  week  I  have 
just  addressed  a  telegram  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Mr.  Mitchell,  asking  why 
and  how  this  delay  of  13  days  occurred 
between  the  date  on  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  stamped  the  letter  as  out- 


going and  the  20th  of  June,   when  t},e 
letter  was  received. 

I  presume  that  what  happt  r.ed  \\  a.'- 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  held  up 
the  letter  to  see  whether  it  approvtsj 
of  what  was  to  be  the  President's  own. 
program.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.  I  ask  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes 

The  PRESIDING  oF?Ic  l.I-:  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  The  letter  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  was 
dated  June  17.  It  was  not  received  un- 
til Tuesday,  June  21.  The  E>epartment 
of  Agriculture's  letter  was  dated  June 
20,  and  was  received  on  June  20.  The 
letter  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
was  dated  June  20,  and  it  was  received 
on  June  21.  Now  I  ask  Senators  to  no- 
tice this  fact.  The  letter  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  was  dated  June  22, 
which  would  be  Wednesday  of  this  week. 
It  was  received  on  June  23.  In  other 
words,  the  administration  slept  on  these 
letters  for  over  a  month.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  of  the  13  reports  reported  under 
regular  procedure  only  5  have  been  re- 
ceived to  date. 

Then  Mr  Mueller  comes  in  on  the  23d 
of  June  blaming  Congress  for  the  delay, 
when  the  administration  itself  caused 
the  delay.  This  is  a  most  unconscion- 
able performance,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Mueller,  its  Secre- 
tary. 

CONGRESS  HAS  ACTED;  BtTf  ADMINISTRATION 
REFUSED  TO  BACK  EVEN  ITS  OWN  BILL  IN 
1056 

I  would  remind  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try  of   the   fact   that   the   Senate   has 
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passed  such  a  bill  three  times.  The 
Senate  passed  such  a  bill  in  1956.  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  session.  It  was 
sent  to  the  House,  and  the  managers  of 
the  bill  on  the  House  side  offered  to  take 
the  view  of  the  administration  bill  if  the 
administration  would  help  to  get  it 
through.  But  they  were  refused  by  the 
administration,  including  Mr.  Muc?ler. 
who  was  then  A.ssistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

The  Republican  leaders  would  not  take 
their  own  bill  in  1956  and  refused  to  give 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  Senate 
bill  brought  up. 

CONGRESS'    BILLS    TWICE    VETOED 

Then  in  i958,  as  is  well  known,  we 
passed  the  so-called  Douglas-Payne  bill, 
which  was  given  a  pocket  veto  by  the 
President. 

This  year  we  passed  another  bill — S. 
722 — which  was  promptly  vetoed  by  the 
Pi-esident. 

Now  the  administration  demands  haste 
in  passing  an  area  redevelopment  bill 
which,  they  say.  should  be  the  admin- 
istration bill  and  which  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  us  w^ithout  question. 

COMPARISON    OF    AREA    REDEVELOPMENT    BILLS 

CONSTRUCTIVE    PROVISIONS    OF    S.    722 

We  have  had  prepared  an  analytical 
comparison  of  S.  722.  which  was  passed 
by  Congress  and  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent: the  new  administration  bill  S. 
3569:  the  pre-veto  administration  bill. 
S.  1064;  the  Scott -Van  Zandt  bill,  S. 
3658.  H.R.  12290. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
tabular  comparison  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Provision 


1.  Administration 

3.  Eligibility  criteria. 


8.  722  as  passed  and  vetoed 


liKlependent  ajency     

a.  Industrial  redevelopment  areas 
with  unemployment  of  not  less 
than  6  percent  at  time  of 
upplication  and— 

1.  1',:  perrent  for  12  months, 

or 

2.  9  percent  lor  15  out  of  18 

months,  or 
8.  6  percent  for  18  out  of  24 

month?,  or 
4.  15  percent  for  6  months  if 
causes    are    not    tempo- 
rary. 
(NoTi.-Tbe  term   "rede- 
velopment area"  may  Include 
1  or  mor*  cwmtles.  or  1   or 
more    municipalities,    or    • 
part  of  a  county  or  munic- 
ipality.) 


New  administration  hill,  Dirkseo- 
Wldnall.  8.  3M»;  H.R.  12286 


Agency  with  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

e.  LntKir  market  areas  where  ttie 
nontemporary  unemployment 
meet«  these  comlitlons: 

1.  Rate  is  currently  C  i>er- 

cent,  and 

2.  Rate  has  averaced  at  least 

6  perrent— 
(o)  ForSotitolpreted- 
Inp  4  years  and 
has  been  50  per- 
cent     or      more 
above     national 
average,  or 
(6)  For  2  out  of  pre- 
ceding   .1    years 
and  has  tieen  76 
percent  or  more 
above     national 
aven»j»,  or 
(c)  For  1   out  of  pre- 
oedlns    2    years 
and  has  been  100 
percent  or  more 
above     naticoial 
averajre. 
(Ellstble  for  loans  and  tecb- 
Dloal  aiBlsUnoe  granU.) 


Pre-veto  administration  btU  S. 
H.R.  4278 


1064: 


.do. 


a.  Industrial  area?:  Designation  dis- 
cretionary for  lal)or  market 
areas  where  the  n  on  temporary 
unemjiloyinent  meets  3  condi- 
tions: 
(o)  Kate  is  currently  6  per- 
cent, and 

(b)  Rate  has  averaged  at  least 

G  percent: 

(1)  For  4  out  oi  pre- 

ceding 6  years 
and  has  been  60 
percent  or  more 
above  national 
nvcrage,  or 

(2)  For  3  out  of  pre- 

ceding 4  years 
and  has  been  76 
percent  or  more 
ii)>ove  national 
iivcrage,  or 

(3)  For  2  out  of  pre- 

ceding 3  years 
and  has  been 
100  percent  or 
more  above  na- 
tional average, 
and 

(c)  Nonagricultural  employ- 

ment has  declined,  or 
ha?  increased  le.ss  than 
In  the  country  as  a 
whole,  during  preced- 
ing ■'  years.  No  area 
shall  1*  excluded  by 
tills  retjuiremeni  if  un- 
employment in  area  for 
3  out '  of  last  4  years 
exceeds  a  percent. 


Scott- Van  Zandt  Mil, 
!^.  3658;  H.R.  12200 


Do 

Do. 
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i'-i  vision 


2.  Eligibility  CTi'-^' I    mnfln'i'vl 


3.  Loans  for  privif^rcjects: 

(a)  Revolving  fund  or  funds 
total. 

(6)  Maximum  Federal  par- 
ticipation. 

(c)  Minimum  otate  partic- 
ipation. 

(rf)  Minimum  prlTat«  par- 
ticHiation. 

it)   M  art! :ium  period 

J)    I'urpoae  of  loans    


8.  722  as  passed  and  vetoed 


h.  Rtiral  redevelopment  arew  with 
largest  number  and  percentage 
0/  low-income  families  and  hav- 
ing a  coTi'lltlon  of  substantial 
and  persistant  uoamployment 
or  underemployment.  In- 
cludes .WO  counties  ranking  low- 
est in  level-of-living  indei  or  in 
production  for  siile 

$75,non,000     for     Industrial     ureas. 

$75,000,000  for  rural  areas. 
66    percent    (subordinate   to   other 

loans). 
10  percent... - 


(jl)  Interest  rate 

(A)  Application  approved  by 


4.  Li>iins  for  public  facilities: 
J,    Revolving  fund... 


(6)  Maximum  Federal  par- 
ticipation 

;c)  Minimum  State  and  to- 
tal i>articipatlon. 

(rf)  .Maximum  period  of  loan. 

l«;  Interest  rate 


5.  Grants  for  public  facilities 

0.  Technical  asslstanoepwts 


7.  VocatidMllnlBlDg. 


8.  Retraining  payments. 


9.  Housing  amendments. 


5  percent • 

30  years  (40,  U  extended) 

Purchase  or  development  of  land 
and  facilities  (Including  machln 
ery  and  e<iuipmcnt)  for  industrial 
usajce  construction  and  Improve- 
ment of  plants 

Rate  paid  Treasury  plus  ^4  of  1  p«-- 
cent  (H  percent  to  be  allocated  to 
sinking  fund  against  losses). 

Agency  of  State  or  political  sub- 
division concerned  with  economic 
development  (or  lo<-al  committee 
in  the  absence  of  such  agency, 
and  finding  by  State  or  agejicx  of 
consistency  with  area  economic 
development  program  approved 
by  .Administrator. 

$50,000,000 


New  administration  bill.  Dlrksen- 
WldnaU,  S.  sua:  H.R.  12286 


6. '•One-Industry'  towns,  small 
towns  In  rural  areas,  and  rural 
low-income areiis  (F.liglble  for 
technical  assistance  grants.) 


175,000,000  for  Industrial  areas. 


35  percent  (may  be  subordinate  to 

other  loans). 
19  percent  (may  be  subordinate  to 

Federal  loans) 
None. — 


30  years  (40,  U  extended). 
Land  and  facilities 


Pre-veto  adminlstmtlon  bill  8.  1064:     Scott- Van  Zandt  hfll. 
H.R.  427S  8.  3688;  U.R.  121'UO 


.do. 


$£0,000,000  for  Industrial  are 
do 


do 

do.     

2S  years  (35.  U  extended).. 
do 


M    percent 

loans). 
10  (>ercent.. 


(subor<llnate   to   other 


40  years 

Not   greater   than   average   annual 

Interest  rates  on  all  interest-bearine 
obligations  of  the  L'nite<l  States 
plus  '♦  of  1  percent. 

$35,000.(100  authorization  for  appro- 
priation 

$4,500,000  per  year  authorltation  for 
appropriation. 


Tlio  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  :issL<t  in  vocational 
training  or  retraining.  Fnivhles 
$1  ,."101)^)00  annually  for  assistance 
to  State  boards  for  vocal lon.il 
education. 

Secretary  of  Labor  makes  retrain 
tng  sobslstence  payments  for  up 
to  13  weeks  for  those  undergoing 
vocntlonal  training  or  retraining; 
$10,000,0(10  authorized. 

Amends  title  I  of  the  HotBlng  Act 
of  1049,  as  amended,  to  permit  the 
rehabilitation  of  blighted  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  areas.  Lim- 
ited to  10  percent  of  funds  author- 
ized for  capital  grants  after  Jan.  1, 
19.59. 


Amejids  sec.  701  of  the  Housing  Act 

of  1954,  a«  amended^  to  extend 
urban  plaiming  assistance  grants 
to  cities,  other  municipaliti**,  and 
counties  of  2,').000  or  more  located 
within  lndu.strial  redevelopment 
areas. 


Rate  paid  by  Treastiry  plus  h  per- 

ci'nt. 

State  or  agency  thereoi  concernetl 
with  e<?>nomic  development,  and 
finding  that  program  Is  consistent 
with  overall  program  ai>proved 
by  the  Secretary. 


None  ($50,000,000  lnclnde<1  in  Ijous- 
ing  bill  (S  3i>70)  which  passed  the 
Senate  June  16.  19»i0.  A<lmlni» 
tratlon  nropo!«e<l  $100,000,000  as 
part  of  noosing  bill  to  help  dls- 
tres8e<J  areas). 


Rate  paid  Treasury  plus  factor  to  be 
Oxed  by  SecreUry  to  cover  ad 
mbiistrative  ex  (tenses  and  reMrve. 


do. 


None.  Olvfs  nrioritlee  (or  agisting 
community  farilUtes  program  to 
eligible 


None. 


$3.V)0,000    annually     for    techtileal 

assistance  grants  Of  this  amount, 
$2,000,000  Is  available  for  ••l-lndu.v 
try"  towns,  small  towns  In  rural 
area.s.  and  low  Income  areas  not 
otherwise  eligible. 


The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  assist  ln^^o<-atlnnal 
training  or  r»'tr»inlng.  Provwles 
$1,500,000  annually  for  Stat*.-  edu- 
cation agencies. 


$75,000,000  for  Uidua- 
Irlal  areas. 
Do 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 


.do. 


$1,500,000   per   year   for   dc«lRnat«d 

areas,  and  $l,.S()O.0O(i  [>er  year  for 
towns  pre'lominantly  dependent 
on  I  ln<lustry.  <mall  towns  wbtcfa 
couM  "serve  us  centers  for  eco- 
nomic diversification  of  rural 
areas  ol  underemi>loyment.  and 
rural  low-incofDe  areas. 
do 


None. 


.\mends  title  I  of  the  Housing  \ct 
of  1949,  as  amended,  to  facilitate 
the  redevelopment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  blighted  industrial  and 
commercial  areiis  in  areas  of  sul>- 
stantial  and  persisli-nt  unemploy- 
ment. Limited  to  in  -...r,-,  f  nf 
funiis  authorized  for  cai 
under  the  iirl>an  renewa  .  -     n 

after  June  30,  lyfiO. 

Amend  sec.  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  ID.M,  as  amendi>d,  to  extend 
urban  [ilanning  and  assistance 
grants  to  cities,  other  niuni(ll>iill- 
ties,  and  counties  l<icate<l  within 
arcis  of  substantial  and  fiersLstcnt 
unemployment. 

Amend  title  U  of  the  Hoasing 
Amendm<'nts  of  ig.Vi  to  give  first 
priority  to  appli'ations  for  lurn- 
monlty  facilities  loan*  from  arias 
of  stib«tnnfial  and  persistent  un- 
emplovmrnt  and  increases  flind 
Hniit  to  $200,000,000  from  $100,000,- 
000. 


.do. 


$25,000,000 


35  peroant. 
16  pereaaL 

Same  as  <#)  above. 

Da 

Do.,    not    an  no- 
ally 


Da 


$■5,000,000, 


do. 


.do. 


Do.,  no  limit. 


Do. 


Mr  DOUGLAS     Tho,"^e  who  study  this 

t.i'o  ..a'.'jr.  will  s»'e  that  there  are  many 
differences  berween  the  bill  -^^hich  Con- 
gress enactecd  and  the  bii  --vhich  the  ad- 
ministration now  demands  we  pass  with- 
out deba'.e  and  pre,-v;maoIy  without 
hearings. 


ADMINISniATTON  BILL  OMITS  AID  TO  RtHlAL  AKKAS 
A>fD  APPROPRIATE  PUBLIC  FACILITY  LOANS  AND 

GR.A.NTS 

For  example,  the  administration  bill 
has  no  authorization  for  any  funds  for 
the  development  of  rural  areas  with  low 
income  and  high  underemployment. 


It  provides  nothing  for  loans  for  public 
facilities,  such  as  the  provision  for  in- 
dustrial water  and  industrial  parks  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  housing  bill  which 
we  passed  on  the  16th  of  June,  we  pro- 
vided $50  million  for  sewer  facilities  and 
for   domestic   water   systems  for  small 
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towns,  v.h:ch  the  admini.'-l^atio!-!  claimed 
credit  f^r,  but  it  was  not  for  pubhc  facili- 
ties whicii  attract  indu.stnes  which  in- 
stead need  water  m  quantity  or  ;ndu.'~- 
tries  which  m  .sume  ca:e.';  i.eed  industiial 
parks. 


Furthermore,   the   administration 


Dili 


has  no  authorization  for  direct  grants  to 
localities  which  have  suffered  severely 
from  Unemployment  and  cannot  borrow 
at  the  interest  rates  prescribed  and  will 
need  some  additional  help 

REPUBLICANS    ON    RULES   COMMITTEE   HELPED    TO 
BLOCK.    CONSIDERATION 

There  are  other  important  difftiences, 
as  well,  but  it  should  be  furthermfjre  re- 
membered that  the  Republican  memoers 
of  the  Rules  Commit  tee.  joining  with 
some  of  their  southern  adherent.-  were 
successful  in  preventing  the  are.i  it  cevel- 
opment  bill  from  being  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, and  thus  contributed  to  the  delay. 
It  was  only  by  the  unusual  procedure  in 
the  House  of  resorting  to  Calendar 
Wednesday  that  the  bill  could  be  brought 
up  and  passed. 

Now  the  administration,  after  these 
delays  and  this  opposition,  including  two 
successive  vetoes  by  the  President,  says 
that  it  is  the  fauk  of  Congress. 

Furthermore,  we  should  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  school  construction  biD, 
which  the  admimstration  says  it  favors  in 
some  degree,  is  now  lodged  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee  and  that  all  four  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  have  opposed  giving  the 
House  a  chance  to  vote  on  this  measure. 

Then  there  is  the  minimum  wage  bill 
coming  up.  We  also  have  the  health, 
medical,  and  nursing  care  bill  for  the 
aged  coming  up.  I  see  on  the  floor  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan IMr.  McNamaraI,  who  is  the  driving 
force  behind  that  legislation  in  the 
Senate. 

All  these  measures  and  many  others 
must  be  acted  on  during  the  next  few- 
days.  Yet  the  administration,  which  has 
always  fought  area  redevelopment,  which 
has  delayed  for  a  month  in  making  its 
reports — over  half  of  which  are  not  yet 
in — when  time  was  of  the  essence,  and 
which  has  vetoed  or  killed  three  bills  in 
5  years,  now  demands  that  we  take  their 
own  bill,  at  the  last  minute,  without 
hearings,  and  pass  it  immediately. 

I  believe  that  the  American  public 
should  know  who  is  to  blame  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  I  think  it 
is  well  know-n  that  from  the  beginning 
I  have  supported  the  principle  of  area 
redevelopment  legislation.  I  have  testi- 
fied on  it.  I  have  been  to  the  White 
House.  Together  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper  1  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  West  Virginia.  Governor  Under- 
wood, I  have  sixiken  to  the  President 
about  it.  I  originally  introduced  a  bill 
in  1959  to  provide  $200  million  for  this 
purpose.  While  it  was  a  moderate,  rea- 
sonable bill,  it  received  only  22  votes  in 
this  body,  most  of  them  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Later,  on  May  18,  I  introduced  a  sec- 
ond bill  to  meet  the  President's  veto.  It 
called  for  $108  million. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  SCOTT     Ivifld. 


N'r  POUGL.^S  I  l.avc  here  a  letter 
f;  >m  St-crctary  of  Com.merce  Mueller 
r--f'Tr;n:u  to  the  Senator's  bill.  One  para- 
.•r-a;ih  reads  as  follows: 

vs'V.-.  .e  we  are  truly  appreciative  of  the 
el!  ri£  of  the  sponsor  of  S.  3568  to  resolve 
these  differences.  It  U  our  view,  because  of 
the  duplicative  programs  of  loans  for  public 
facilities,  and  the  Federal  subsistence  pay- 
ments inaugurated  in  connection  with  the 
training  and  retraining  program  found  in 
section  11  of  the  bill,  that  S.  3569  is  to  be 
preferred . 

So  the  administration  declares  its  op- 
position to  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  As  he  knows,  he  is  not  telling 
me  anything  new.  The  administration, 
however,  in  the  President  s  own  message. 
as  well  as  in  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  has  indicated  that  it  pre- 
fers the  Dirksen-Widnall  bill  That  is 
the  bill  which  provides  for  $180  million. 

ADMINISTRATION    PROPOSES    ONLY     $80     MILLION 
PROGRAM    FOR    REDEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  correct  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania?  The  bill 
really  provides  for  $80  million  hecause 
the  administration  includes  the  $li»0  mil- 
lion which  they  requested  as  ar.  vcar  n 
to  the  housing  bill,  to  be  usee  lo:  m  v. - 
age  disposal  plants  and  local  water  sys- 
tems for  small  towns.  I  believe  it  was 
on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana that  the  amount  was  then  reduced 
from  $100  million  to  $50  million. 

Our  proposal  for  public  facilities  was 
entirely  for  business  purposes,  not  for 
sewage  disposal  systems,  not  for  water 
systems  for  small  towns,  but  for  the  pro- 
vision of  industrial  water  for  depressed 
areas.  It  was  also  to  provide  for  indus- 
trial parks.  It  was  first  to  be  a  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Then  we  proposed  a  $35  million  grant 
program  for  the  same  piUT>oses. 

So  the  administration  program  really 
boils  down  to  $80  million — $75  million  for 
industrial  communities,  $3,500,000  for 
technical  assistance,  and  $1,500,000  for 
vocational  training;  but  nothing  for 
rural  areas  and  nothing  for  public  facil- 
ities to  attract  new  industries  in  the  de- 
pressed areas. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Elinois  has  his 
own  mterpretation  of  the  bill.  However, 
I  shall  refuse  to  yield  further  until  I 
have  been  able  to  make  a  consecutive 
statement,  since  I  do  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  the  point  I  am  trjlng  to 
make  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Pemisylvania 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  Pi-esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  may  have  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I^  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  why  I  am  un- 
able to  yield  further.  The  point  I  wish 
to  make — and  I  had  better  make  it  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  before 
time  runs  out — is  that  what  the  people 
m  the  labor-surplus  areas  need  is  an 
area  assistance  bill.  I  realize  that  not 
all  Senators  agree  with,  me;   neverthe- 


li-ss.  it  IS  unportant  that  we  send  a  bill 
to  the  Pi-esident  of  the  United  Stat-es . 
and  the  President  has  indicated  that  he 
will  accept  a  modified  bill 

The  SenaU'r  iioni  IllinoLS,  I.  and  many 

otlier  Senators  have  had  difTenng  views 

as  to  the  amount  which  should  be  pro- 

However.  the  sicnificant  point  is 

I  wcxf-  the  President  who  oriRinally 

-ec  tr.i    ,xvu  iv^-.-: ;-.nce  pix>cTam  in 

i.,>  ni'->>:i.  >  -  :.'  C.:'n;.:ress 

At  the  moment  we  no  not  i;a\e  a  com- 

promi,=;e   area   Hs,s;!~tance   bill   before   the 


vided 
that  1 

pro;*!* 

on<'  o: 


so  that  a 
der    way 

amount  ;: 
much    a.- 


Senate  Wi  do  not  have  a  bill  from  the 
.<»  r.aior  from  Llinois;  we  do  not  have 
liol.  :e  us  the  bill  from  the  lunior  .S<^na- 
tor  from  Pennsylvania;  we  do  not  have 
the  Dirksen-Widnail  bill  The  present 
disposition  of  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  denj'  any  opixirtunity  for  area 
assistance  legislation,  because  of  its  un- 
willingness to  hold  hearings,  or  its  un- 
willingness to  place  a  bill  on  the  cal- 
endar. The  obvious  fact  is  that  they 
prefer  an  issue  to  legislation. 

For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  what  must  be  done  is  to  liave  the 
principle  of  area  assistance  adopt-ed. 
needed  program  can  get  un- 
IvCl  us  not  fight  over  the 
\  ■:\Tx1  Let  us  at  least  get  as 
V*  f  c.in,  consistent  with  the 
needs  mvolved  and  the  willingness  of  the 
administration  and  the  E>emcx;ratic  ma- 
jority to  agree  upon  some  legislation. 

The  attitude  of  pettilai^.ce  whjch  is 
being  shown  because  the  President 
vetoed  a  bill,  the  preference  for  an  is- 
sue rather  than  a  law  to  help,  needy 
I>eople  and  needy  ^  communities,  does 
Congress  no  good,  'f  renew  my  request 
that  hearings  be  held  and  that  action 
be  taken  on  a  bill  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  DOUGL.\S.  Mr  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  finished 
his  remarks? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  I  w tv'-  about  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr  EKDUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
l;;'o,  e  the  privilege  of  replying  to  the 
con.mr.ts  of  the  Senator  fi-om  Penn- 
sy.'i  arua? 

Mr.    JAVITS.     Mr 
unanimous    consent 
to  the  Senator  l:om 
utes,  without  ".>,--.:. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  that  the  admin- 
istration delayed  by  almost  5  weeks  from 
the  time  they  were  asked  to  report  on 
the  so-called  Dirksen  bill,  and  only  re- 
ported on  the  matter  this  week  Some 
of  their  agencies  have  not  yet  reported. 
Til'-  E>epartment  of  Labor  is  less  euilty 
in  this  matter  than  the  other  at:encies. 
altliough  :!  is  so)mev.hat  guilty  The 
Department  of  Commerce  lis  probably 
th.e  most   truiltv      Tiiat  Department  is- 


President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  yield 
Ill:r;:4S  for  3  min- 

;  OT 


sued   the   release   condemning 
for  itv';  allt^ed  failure  to  act 


Coni:-resa 


•.SHED     BILLS    SINOE 
LE.Il.EE.--      i^01.D      l"> 


1  t-  .'i  5 


Ar>- 


CONGRLSS    H.».S    > 
MINISTRATION 

ACTION 

Furthermore.  histoncalLv.  I  pomt  out 
that   the  fii-?t   bill   an   this   sub.iect   was 
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introduced  by  me  in  1955.  we  held  hear- 
ings all  over  the  country  on  this  bdi 
and  the  Joint  Efconomic  Commiitee  un- 
der my  chairmanship  recommended  it 
in  March  of  1955. 

After  I  introduced  the  bill,  the  adm.r- 
Lstration  in  1956  proposed  another  bill 
which  did  not  provide  for  any  financial 
assistance,  but  merely  called  for  advice. 
It  provided  for  no  funds  uj  get  new  In- 
dustrie.? started;  it  called  merely  for  ad- 
vice, for  words,  not  deeds.  The  groups 
which  have  been  dragging  their  heels 
have  therefore  been  the  Republican 
Party,  and  the  administration,  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules 

I  except  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania personally  because  he  has  sup- 
ported this  measure.  That  is  perfectly 
true 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  under  the  direction  of 
Representative  Halleck.  are  holding  up 
action  on  a  school-construction  bill;  are 
holding  up  action  on  a  minimum-wacre 
bill ,  are  holdini^  up  action  on  a  number  of 
other  measures,  m  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  committee  had  to  be  bypa.~sed  on  the 
passage  of  the  original  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  this  year  by  the  unusual  device 
of  Calendar  Wednesday;  in  view  of  the 
delays  and  the  opposition  of  this  admin- 
istration; m  view  of  the  present  tremen- 
dous workload  which  we  have;  in  view  of 
the  past  opposition  of  the  bipartisan  co- 
alition to  the  bill;  it  is  certainly  disin- 
genuous for  the  Senator  frcm  Pennsyl- 
vania now  to  sav  that  we  are  to  blame. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  in  view 
of  administration  opposition  to  adequate 
legislation  and  the  way  the  congressional 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  are  sab- 
otaging pi' --:r. tins  for  legislation,  we  shall 
have  to  depend  on  the  next  Congress  to 
do  an  adequate  jub. 


j  THE  EICHMAX.V  CASE 

M'  JAVIT.s  Mr.  President,  the  free 
world  will  hail  the  resolution  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  *he  United  Nations  on 
the  Eichrr.ann  case,  which  satisfies  Ar- 
gf^ntme  honor  and  sovereignty  and  al- 
lo-.v>  I-^rael  to  keep  the  notorious  head  of 
the  Jr'wish  .'section  of  the  gestapo.  Hitler's 
.secret  police.  Eichmann,  who  is  accused 
of  having  directed  the  extermination  of 
6  million  Jews,  was  removed  from  Ar- 
gentina to  Israel.  The  United  Nations 
resolution  bidding  Israel  to  make  appro- 
priate reparation  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  rules 
of  international  law  is  properly  con- 
sidered an  excellent  solution  to  a  knotty 
problem. 

There  should  be  considerable  satisfac- 
tion, too,  in  our  country  over  the  role 
played  in  this  solution  by  our  Govern- 
ment acting  through  United  Nations 
Amba.s.^ador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  our 
former  colleague.  His  role  in  the  pas- 
sim "■  of  the  resolution  and  in  defining 
the  r^'o;  ;»:  "  'o  require  a  statement  of 
the  For^ie-n  Minister  of  Israel  making 
apology  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
I.siael  was  enormously  helpful. 

Also.  Ambassador  Lodge  offered  two 
amendments  of  a  '^p^'^ial  interest  to  all 
m  this  country  -Ariich  wer^  accepted  by 
Dr.  Amadeo.  the  Areentine  deleeate. 
These  were;    First,  the  rf>coenition  that 


people  in  all  countries  wanted  Kich- 
mann  brought  to  justice;  and.  second, 
that  the  traditionally  friendly  relatior^s 
betwf>'>n  Argentina  and  Israel  would  be 
advanc''d. 

The  Security  Council  vote  sustained 
the  prmciple  that  no  matter  how  vile  the 
criminal,  he  is  still  entitled  to  due  process 
of  law  in  the  free  world.  At  the  same 
time  we  recognized  through  the  concord 
of  the  free  world  its  determination  to 
hunt  down  the  bestial  enemies  of  man- 
kind wherever  they  may  be  found  and  to 
putiish  tllem. 

The  case  and  its  handling  show  the 
free  world  at  its  best;  the  Commu- 
nist members  abstained — though  the 
U  S  S  R  did  not  use  its  veto — and  the 
resolution  was  carried  by  the  votes  of  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  France. 
Ceylon.  Nationalist  China.  Italy,  Ecua- 
dor, and  Tunisia.  Certainly  once  justice 
is  done  in  the  case,  it  should  serve  to  In- 
dicate that  the  bonds  which  hold  free 
men  together  are  infinitely  stronger  than 
the  issues  which  divide  them,  and  the 
sanctity  and  freedom  of  the  individual 
are  their  ruling  objectives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Adequate 
Reiaaration."  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  24, 1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  24.  l&eo) 
Adequate  Reparation 

The  case  of  Humanity  versus  Adolf  Eich- 
mann In  the  United  Nations  came  to  an  end 
yesterday  when  the  draft  resolution  deplor- 
ing the  methods  by  whlcU  Eichmann  was  re- 
moved from  a  haven  In  Argentina  to  a  Jail  In 
Lixael  was  approved  by  the  Security  Council. 

This  Is  not  a  severe  resolution.  It  refers 
to  the  "violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Republic  of  Argentina"  and  asks  that  the 
State  of  Israel  make  reparation  for  Its  part 
In  this  violation. 

An  amendment  offered  by  the  United 
States  expressed  "the  concern  of  the  people 
In  all  countries  that  Eichmann  should  be 
brought  to  appropriate  Justice  for  the  crimes 
of  which  he  is  accused." 

Yesterday  U.N  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  spelled  out  what  our  Government 
meant  by  "adequate  reparation."  He  thought 
this  wouW  be  achieved  by  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  Itself  and  by  "the  statement  of 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Israel  making  apology 
on  b^alf  of  the  Government  of  Israel." 

So  terminates  this  chapter  of  the  Eich- 
mann case.  What  we  must  be  sure  of  Is  that 
no  precedent  Is  established  that  will  make 
It  easier  for  arbitrary  governments — such  as 
the  Government  of  I.'jrae!  assuredly  is  not-  — 
to  reach  over  frontiers  and  kidnap  their 
enemies.  The  vilest  of  men.  the  beasts  of 
the  abysmal  sewers  such  as  the  Nazi  leaders 
were,  are  entitled  to  the  legal  processes  v.e 
willingly  allow  the  noblest  and  best. 

Yesterday's  Security  Council  vote  did  not 
weaken  this  principle,  although  the  debate 
was  used  politically  by  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  whose  hands  have  not  been  per- 
fectly clean.  But  behind  this  sufficiently 
dull  discussion  there  marched  In  terrifying 
and  shadowy  procession  the  ghosts  of  the 
millions  of  dead 

What  Is  "adequate  reparation"  for  the 
un-speaJtable  crimes  of  which  Adolf  E^lchmann 
stands  accused?  The  only  answer  once  jus- 
tice Is  dune  In  this  case  Is  a  rededlcatlon  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  of  the  sanctity 
of  human  life:  the  two  cannot  be  separated. 
Let  this  lesson  be  learned  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain. 


THE  PORT  OP  NEW  YORK  AUTHOR- 
ITY—A POSSIBLE  SOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  New  York 
is  justly  proud  of  its  port  authority,  a  bi- 
State  agency  established  through  the 
approval  of  interstate  compacts  by  Con- 
grress  In  1921  and  1922.  which  operates 
bridges,  tunnels,  airports,  and  other  fa- 
cilities most  successfully  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area.  It 
is  an  admirable  way  to  deal  in  a  modem 
manner  with  problems  of  metropolitan 
government,  notwithstanding  in  some 
cases  outmoded  political  boundaries. 

For  some  time,  now,  there  has  been 
considerable  discussion  about  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  affairs  of   the  port  au- 
thority, now  authorized  by  the  other  body 
to  be  conducted  by  its  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep- 
resentative Ctllkr,  of  New  York.     The 
question  at  issue  has  always  seemed  to 
be  whether  the  E>ort  authority  has  ex- 
ceeded   the   scope   of   its   activities,    as 
contemplated  in  the  1921-22  approval  by 
Congre.ss,      and,     specifically,     whether 
amendments  to  its  charter  should  be  sub- 
mitted from  time  to  time  for  congres- 
sional approval      As  a  bi-State  agency, 
the  official  actions  of  the  ix)rt  authority 
are  subject   to   constant   review   by  the 
Oovemors  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
and  to  the  lawmaking  authority  of  the 
legislatures  of  both  States.     There  has 
been  grave  fear  that  the  ix)rt  authority, 
whose  financial  success  has  enabled  it  to 
raise  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  from 
private  investment,  through  bond  sales — 
bonds  which  enjoy  a  very  high  financial 
rating — would  be  embarrassed  in  its  op- 
eration and  future  capabilities  for  such 
financing  through  such  an  Investigation 
or  the  added  restraints  to  be  put  upon  It. 
There  now  seems  to  be  in  the  offing  a 
happy  solution  to  this  problem,  for  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  Governor  Meyner 
have  requested  of  Representative  Celler 
a  meeting  for  "thoughtful  discussion  and 
consideration   between  the   members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  chief 
executives  of  the  two  States."    The  issue 
is  thereby   placed  on  the   proper  level, 
as  it  does  involve  the  relationship  be- 
tween  the  two  States   and  the  Federal 
Government,   rather   than   between   the 
agent  of  the  two  States,  the  port  author- 
ity, and  the  Federal  Government;  and, 
second,  such  a  discussion  is  properly  con- 
ducive to  a  fair  result,  considering  the 
high-level  status  of  its  prospective  par- 
ticipants.    1  hope  very  much  that  the 
request  of  the  Governors  will  be  granted, 
and  that  the  matter  may  then  proceed, 
without  derogation  to  the  inquiry  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  on  this  new 
and  far  more  promising  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  about  this  matter, 
which  was  published  today  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Two   CovxKNORS   Urge   Port  Boot   Pa«let — 
Ask  Congress   CoMMrrrKx  To  Mezt  WrrH 
Them  and  Dklay  Bettjiin  of  StrapiNA 
The  Governors  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey asked  yesterday  to  meet  with  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  discuss  subpenalng 
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Internal    memorandums    and    w'  rkihec^s    ...' 
the  Port  of  New  York  AuUi  .r:iy 

Governor  Bockefelier  ami  (Vov  Kobert  B 
Meyner  said  "grave  qu«*u.'iifc  ol  cuiistitu- 
tloniU  principle"  touchlixg  ^p  .n  the  rui,Uj»- 
mentai  sovereignty  of  the  fciiiU*  w.eM  in- 
\ulvcd. 

The  two  Governors  sent  Identical  tele- 
gruns  to  Representative  Emanuel  Cin.i.iai. 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  the  chairman,  and 
Individual  committeemen  Pending  a  meet- 
ing, the  Governors  asked  that  the  June  29 
return  date  on  the  eubpena  Issued  by  the 
committee  be  adjourned. 

"I  believe  these  issues  of  constitutional 
principle  are  so  Important."  the  telegram 
said,  "that  they  should  be  the  subject  of 
thoughtful  discussion  and  consideration  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  chief  executives  of  the  two 
States." 

An  Interstate  agency,  the  port  authority, 
was  set  up  under  a  compact  voted  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  two  States,  tiiat  required 
congressional  approval.  Mr.  Cn  i.kb  main- 
tains Congress  hu  a  duty  "to  pass  upon  suid 
oversee  Interstate  compacts  " 

The  decision  to  try  to  thrash  out  the 
question  in  a  face-to-face  t.ilk  was  reached 
by  the  Governors  late  yesterday  at  Mr. 
Rockefellers  New  York  City  olBce,  22  West 
55th  Street. 

Meeting  with  them  were  their  attorneys 
general.  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz  of  New  Ybrk 
City  and  David  D.  Punnan  of  New  Jersey, 
other  key  administration  figures,  9  of  the 
12  members  of  the  port  authority.  Its  ezecu- 
tUe  director,  general  ooxinsel.  aiul  two  as- 
sistant general  counsels. 

When  the  meeting  was  called,  there  bad 
been  speculation  that  more  forceful  action 
might  be  recommended.  Court  action  to 
&ght    the   subp>ena   was   considered    possible. 

The  port  authority  and  the  two  Stutcs 
take  the  position  that  every  reasonable  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  assist  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  agency  undertaken  by  a  judi- 
ciary subcommittee,  also  headed  by  Mr.  Cel- 
LER.  They  note  that  records  dating  back  to 
1921  already  have  been  put  at  the  disposal 
of  committee  Investigators. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  my  colleague 
knows,  I  have  expressed  very  great  ap- 
prehension about  the  proposed  hearlnirs 
In  regard  to  the  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority. The  authority  is  an  agency  of 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
It  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  Congress  to 
ltx)k  into  the  question  of  whether  there 
should  be  any  revisions  in  the  congres- 
sional statute  of  approval  of  the  com- 
pact. I  was  a  member  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  1952  when  tliere 
was  an  investigation  of  the  port  author- 
ity. That  investigation  accomplished 
very  little  except  to  show  that  the  port 
authority  was  doing  an  outstanding  job 
lor  the  area  it  serves. 

I  join  in  my  colleague's  expression  of 
hope  that  any  differences  between  the 
States  and  the  Congress  can  be  worked 
out  by  conferences  with  the  two  Gov- 
ernors. I  know  the  Governors  are  op- 
posed to  some  of  the  Lhmgs  which  are 
afoot  with  regard  to  the  port  authority; 
and  I  am  certain  that  they  will  deal  with 
this  subject  in  an  entirely  constructive 
manner. 

I  hope  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's members  who  are  inl-ert^UHi.  {'^r- 
ticularly  the  subcommittee  members  will 
meet  with  thtm  ;md  will  try  to  resolve 
any  differences  which  nmy  exist.     Cer~ 


taimy    ail    shuuid    L>e    seeking   a    prop'  i 
solution  of  the  problem 

'ITir  port  authority  employ.'^  a  very 
suiJSumaAi  lai>or  force. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  a  tremendou.sly 
large  number  of  persons. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Indeed  so.  and  li.is 
matter  is  one  of  great  mterest  in  both 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  So  I  hoi^e 
nothing  will  be  done  to  impair  the  vei-y 
commendable  work  the  F>ort  authority 
has  been  domg  over  the  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
He  wa*  the  ranking  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  therefore  his  words  are 
particularly  germane  and  important, 
and  again  show  our  general  unity  on  so 
many  matters  of  importance. 


THE    MAPa>.'E    SCIENCES    AND    RE- 
SEARCH ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  Senate  bill 
2692,  the  Marine  Sciences  and  Research 
Act.  I  have  actively  suppwrted  this 
''measure,  and  I  have  testified  in  its  be- 
half. Yesterday  I  did  not  speak  on  the 
bin.  because  I  wanted  to  expedite  its 
p.assaee. 

This  measure  is  a  progressive,  sensible 
bill  designed  to  meet  certain  basic  na- 
tional needs  and  to  contribute  to  inter- 
national scientific  coop>eration. 

It  is  not  a  crash  program,  but  is  a 
carefully  planned  10-year  growth  in- 
vestment in  marine  resources.  Its  goal 
is.  as  the  committee  reported,  'to  un- 
veil the  secrets  of  inner  space  " — the 
oceans  and  the  deepwater  lakes. 

The  act  was  drawn  up  with  guidance 
of  the  Committee  on  Oceanography,  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Science — Na- 
tional Research  Council — imder  its  able 
Chairman  and  my  good  friend.  Dr. 
Harrison  Brown,  of  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  We  Minnesotans. 
of  course,  are  particularly  proud  of  the 
extraordinary  contribution  to  the  Com- 
mittee work  of  Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus. 
dean  of  the  In.stitute  of  Technology  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Spilhaus,  in  a  fascinating  study  on 
oceanography,  prepared  for  those  of  us 
who  are  not  scientists,  concluded  that: 

It  is  wonderful  to  look  out  and  try  to 
understand  space;  It  will  be  exciting  to  go 
out;  but  we  should  not  forget  the  earth 
on  which  we  stand  and  the  great  storehouse 
of  living  noeds  •  •  •  ours  for  the  taking 
•    •    •   held  for  us  In  the  seas. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  Commit- 
tee's detailed  and  comprehensive  report 
on  the  needs,  aims,  and  proposed  op>era- 
tlon  of  various  Government  agencies  and 
private  groups  under  the  act.  The  need 
for  the  bill,  growing  out  of  the  demands 
of  national  security  and  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  free  world's  offensive 
for  peace,  is  immediately  evident.  The 
closest  nation  to  the  United  States  be- 
yond an  ocean — closer  than  any  nation 
except  Canada  and  Mexico — is  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  are 
to  the  free  world  not  divisions,  but  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  58  other 
nations.  NATO,  named  for  the  com- 
miuxity  of  peoples  bordering  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  has  been  the  first  and  the  funda- 


inf-ntui  corneretone  ol  our  mutual 
security  Across  the  Pacific  we  have 
buiit  a  comm'onity  of  mtei-e.'ft.  also  a 
community  ol  a^l  men  and  women  who 
bt  lieve  that  the  ideals  ol  the  Aniencan 
li-\  L>;ut:  in  arc  as  practical  uxiay  as  lacy 
w  n  -n  iiie  day  when  they  were  drawn, 
and  Aiio  .-.It  .VH  kin^-  respect  for  human 
digni'.v  •,;.rti  .^::.  a  peaceful  economic 
and  social  revolution. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  vital  ingredients 
in  that  peaceful  progress  toward  eco- 
nomic and  social  freedom  and  dignity 
than  food  and  water,  Under  PubUc  Law 
480,  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  share 
our  present  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
with  the  hungry  millions  of  the  world. 
But.  as  pKDpulations  grow,  the  desperate 
need  for  protein  in  the  wor.d's  diet  will 
become  more  and  more  acute.  Right 
now  we  are  getting  30  million  tons  of 
protein  a  year  from  the  sea — an  increase 
of  50  percent  in  the  past  10  years.  We 
shall  have  to  develop  our  marine  re- 
sources with  new  methods  of  fi^-hing  and 
by  actually  farming  the  sea  as  we  now 
farm  the  land,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
necessary  protein  supplies. 

But  fresh  water  undoubtedly  will  be 
our  major  benefit  from  the  sea  in  the 
decades  ahead.  The  Midwest  and  the 
Eastern  States  within  20  years  will  have 
exhausted  their  new  water  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
that  this  measure  has  now  been  passed 
by  the  Senate.  I  believe  I  was  one  of 
the  first  Members  of  the  Senate,  some 
years  ago,  to  embrace  the  imix)rtance  of 
research  in  the  field  of  oceanography. 
I  well  recall  the  debate  between  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  in  regard  to  this  matter,  when 
an  appropriation  bill  which  had  been  re- 
ported called  for  far  too  little,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  way  of  appropriations  to 
be  used  in  thLs  field  of  research. 

I  have  also  advocated  an  increased 
program  for  the  conversion  of  sea  water 
into  sweet  water.  In  fact,  I  believe  this 
is  a  project  which  can  enlist  the  support 
of  international  asencies  and,  indeed, 
can  become  a  cooperative  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  manj-  nations,  under  the  gen- 
eral sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  present  administration.  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues,  for  some  incom- 
prehensible reason  has  refused  to  take 
any  practical  steps  to  concern  itself  with 
conservation  and  development  of  na- 
tional water  resources  to  meet  obviously 
and  immediately  approaching  needs. 
Senate  bill  2692  will,  in  some  measure. 
assLst  in  meetin-?  future  water  needs,  by 
encouraging  research  into  the  uses  of 
salt  water. 

The  work  to  be  undertaken  under  S. 
2692  embraces  the  entire  field  of  ocea- 
nography and  related  sciences:  but  I  be- 
lieve that  marine  research,  as  the  bill 
is  entitled,  is  a  more  meaningful  term 
for  the  layman.  This  proposal  would 
include  research  about  all  deep  water — 
both  the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

As  Dr.  Spilhaus  said  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committee: 

I  think  In  some  respects  we  know  less 
about  the  Grfat  Lukes  thai;  we  k.'ic  w  about 
the    oceans 

Our  national  bt^undaries.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, include  13.42h  miles  of  ocean  and 
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lake  shore — almo-st  three-quarters  of  our 
t>oundaries.  A  significant  share  of  our 
boundaries  Ues  along  rhe  Great  Lakes — 
the  largest  deep  wat^r  complex  of  lak^< 
in  the  world,  and  a  unique  feature  of 
the  Nor':h  American  Continent  The  po- 
tential of  the  Great  Lakes  now  has  been 
extended  with  the  hnki:-.^'  of  the  lakes 
to  the  Atlantic,  throu-h  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seawav 

The  Duluth.  Mmn. -Superior.  Wis  , 
harbor  is  by  far  the  largest  harbor,  in 
terms  of  overall  tonnage,  on  the  lakes. 
It  is  the  second  ranking  harbor  in  the 
United  State-  Only  the  New  York  har- 
bor IS  larger  in  terms  of  tonnage  han- 
dled The  total  tonnage  of  all  Minne- 
sota harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes 
amounted  to  86  404  000  tons  in  1957.  and 
55.196  000  tons  :n  1958.    In  1959,  the  first 


full 


^ar     of     operations,     shipments 


throueh  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway,  out- 
bound from  Duluth.  amounted  to  1.612,- 
004  ton5:  and.  inbound  to  Duluth.  44.729 
tons,  making  a   total  of    1.656,733   toris. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  significance  of 
fishing  and  actually  farming  the  oceans 
and  deep-water  lakes.  Fishing  on  Lake 
Superior  is  of  lesser  importance  to  the 
total  economy  of  Minnesota  than  is 
shipping,  but  it  still  represents  an  im- 
portant resource.  Damage  from  the 
para.sitic  lamprey  eel  has  reduced  the 
©ommercial  la:-:e  trout  catch  in  Lake 
Superior  from  more  than  4  million 
pounds  in  1952  to  1.4 'million  in  1958. 
The  dollar  value  of  the  commercial  catch 
m  1952  m  Minnesota  was  some  $455,000; 
and  it  declined,  because  of  lamprey-de- 
stroyed fish,  to  $265,200  in  1958.  Al- 
though there  is  evidence  that  the  lam- 
prey menace  can  now  be  effectively  con- 
trolled. It  is  well  to  note  that  in  the  first 
6  years  that  the  pest  ran  wild  in  the 
lakps  the  dollar  value  of  commercial 
catches  on  all  the  lakes  declined  from 
$11  4  million  to  $1.2  million.  Protection 
from  destructive  pests  such  as  the  lam- 
prey will  be  sought  as  one  phase  of  the 
proposed  10-year  marine  resources  re- 
search program. 

The  objectives  of  international  co- 
operation will  be  an  important  part  of 
titus  research  program.  Beyond  the  3- 
mile  limit  in  peacetime  the  oceans  are 
free  to  all  nations,  and  consequently 
n-'.\:  '  ■-;*^  the  subject  of  cooperative  ap- 
;.  :f  ■  :.-  -  by  all  nations  to  development 
and  use  of  the  sealanes  and  sea  re- 
sources, I  was  pleased  to  note  recently 
that  the  United  States  has  joined  in  an 
international  scientific  expedition  to  ex- 
plore the  Indian  Ocean,  one  of  the  last 
vmexplored  bodies  of  water  in  the  world. 
This  project  will  be  undertaken  under 
terms  similar  to  those  of  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year,  with  all  co- 
operating nations  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  program  and  sharing  the 
scientific  knowledge  garnered  with  fel- 
low scientists  through  the  world. 

A  further  matter  for  a  cooperative  in- 
ternational approach  to  oceanographic 
studies  is  the  potential  of  nuclear  power 
and  the  threat  of  nuclear  radiation  and 
waste  damage.  Certainly,  for  funda- 
mf  n^al  human  welfare  and  safety,  there 
could  be  no  more  important  study  un- 
dertaken than  that  of  the  uses  of  nuclear 
power  m  the  oceans. 


Thus,  Mr  Piesiden:  to  explore  untold 
riches  of  water,  fcnxl.  mineral';,  oil  and 
to  seek  methods  of  control  for  b^ach 
erosion  ana  weather  disa.'^ters  and  to 
promote  both  national  security  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  Marine  Sciences  and 
Research  Act  would  authorize  a  10-year 
program  of  research,  surveys,  and  educa- 
tion under  the  overall  responsibility  of 
a  newly  created  Division  of  Marine 
Sciences  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  would  operate  this  program 
through  five  Government  departments 
and  14  agencies  with  appropriate  co- 
operative arrangements  with  private 
organizations  and  educational  institu- 
tions cosicerned  with  this  field  of  study. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son!  for  his  leadership  in  bringing  about 
a  gradual  awakening  of  Government 
agencies  and  the  general  public  to  the 
importance  of  marine  sciences  research 
and  for  his  authorship  and  guidance  of 
the  proposal.  .==  2692 


WORK  OF  CHURCH  WORLD  SERVICE 
IN  CHILE— KANSAS  COUNCIL  PE- 
TITIONS FOR  DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  continually  refreshed  by  evidences  of 
generosity  of  the  American  people 
through  their  voluntai-y  organizations. 
A  recent  report  which  has  come  to  my 
de.sk  regarding  the  work  of  the  Church 
World  Service  in  Chile  spells  out  another 
chapter  ui  the  long  history  of  American 
humanitarianism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Eyewit- 
ness Report  From  Chile."  dated  June  21. 
1960,  published  in  the  Religious  News- 
weekly,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ETrwiTNESs  Report  Prom  Chile 

Days  and  nights  of  terror  when  the  earth 
opened  up  and  swallowed  whole  villages; 
when  30-foot  waves  sucked  out  to  sea  every- 
thing they  struck,  leaving  nothing  of  one 
town  of  5.000  people  but  a  sandy  beach;  when 
10  new  volcanoes  spewed  rock  and  boiling 
lava  over  acres  of  land,  ttirnlng  entire  vil- 
lages into  molten  wastelands — such  was  the 
story  of  Chile's  agony  reported  last  week  to 
Church  World  Service. 

Just  off  the  plane  from  Santiago  was 
Rev.  John  H.  Sinclair,  coordinator  of  CWS 
work  In  Cautln  Province.  He  Is  also  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  San  Fernando. 
200  miles  north  of  the  center  of  devasta- 
tion. 

•Providentially,  more  than  100  Church 
World  Service  relief  committees  have  been 
functioning  In  key  places  In  Chile  for  the 
past  2  years."  he  said.  "They  were  the  first 
to  come  to  the  rescue."  Mr.  Sinclair  also 
noted  that  CWS  relief  shipments  were  the 
first  to  come  In  from  the  outside  Stocks 
from  regional  warehouses  in  the  country 
were  being  distributed  within  24  hours  after 
the  first  quake  hit  at  6:05  a.m.  May  21. 

To  stricken  Concepcion  a  CWS  committee 
sent  4' 2  tons  of  clothing,  food,  and  medi- 
cines. Five  set  up  soup  kitchens  and  others 
organized  distribution  centers  for  food  which 
had  been  diverted  to  Chile,  located  mattress 
ticking  and  stuffed  pallets  for  the  refugees. 
They  also  arranged  with  the  authorities  for 
helicopters   to  fly  supplies  to  isolated  areas 


and  planes  for  the  air  bridge  over  one  sec- 
tion completely  cut  off  by  the  tidal  wave 

"Because  of  severe  damage  to  many  ports." 
Mr  Sinclair  continued,  "nearly  all  supplies 
for  the  aonth  have  to  go  to  the  harbor  of 
Talcahuano  and  then  by  rail  as  far  as  It 
goes." 

Within  the  first  5  days.  Church  World 
Service  committees  had  distributed  nearly  12 
tons  of  food  to  about  9,000  people  In  this 
area,  Mr.  Sinclair  reported.  In  addition,  a 
shipment  of  100  tons  of  powdered  milk  and 
52  tons  of  cornmeal  were  waiting  for  the 
Reverend  Theo  Tschuy.  CWSLWR  repre- 
sentative In  Chile  on  his  return  by  plane 
from  New  York  bringing  with  him  badly 
needed  vitamins  and  medical  supplies.  He 
and  other  Protestant  relief  directors  were 
received  warmly  by  Chilean  President  Jorge 
Alessandrl.  who  put  all  government  fa- 
cilities at  their  disposal 

The  number  of  dead  Is  still  unknown,  said 
Mr.  Sinclair,  but  Is  higher  than  5,000.  Fifty 
thousand  dwellings  were  destroyed  and  at 
least  half  a  million  people  are  homeless 
Many  schools  and  chxirches  are  either 
wrecked  or  ruled  unsafe,  and  damage  to  Con- 
cepcion tJnlverslty  has  been  placed  as  high 
as  $30  million. 

"The  real  "earthquake"  Is  still  to  come.""  he 
continued,  "as  the  consequences  of  the  trag- 
edy are  Just  beginning  to  be  realized  "  He 
cited  the  complete  disorganization  of  dally 
life,  unemployment,  sickness,  feeding  and 
housing  problems,  and  evacuation  from  areas 
still  cut  off. 

"One  woman  CWS  worker,"  he  reported, 
•took  a  truckload  of  food  and  clothing  to 
the  Auracana  Indians  who  dared  not  leave 
their  mountains  to  seek  help."" 

More  carloads  of  supplies  on  their  way  to 
ChUe  include  shipments  of  blankets,  food 
staples,  and  cooking  oils.  Mr.  Sinclair  said. 
These  will  be  stockpiled  by  CWS  committees 
for  careful  rationing  during  the  dreary 
months  of  rehabilitation  ahead  ""when  the 
world's  concern  dies  down"  Some  esti- 
mates, he  said,  claim  that  one-third  of  Chile 
will  have  to  be  rebuilt 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  This  report  gives 
some  of  the  details  on  both  the  disaster 
Itself,  and  the  kind  of  relief  activities 
which  are  being  conducted  through  the 
voluntary  organizations. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  hear  reports.  Mr. 
President,  that  our  Government  Is  con- 
templating a  vigorous  follow-up  program 
of  rehabilitation  and  that.  In  the  interim, 
further  emergency  relief  In  the  form  of 
emergency  shelter  materials  is  being  sped 
to  the  Chilean  homeless.  I  look  for- 
ward with  great  anticipation  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  rehabilitation  program 
on  the  scale  required. 

Mr.  President.  I  happen  to  believe 
there  is  nothing  we  could  do  right  now 
which  would  give  more  evidence  of  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  to  ful- 
fill the  requirements  of  a  good  neigh- 
bor policy  than  to  give  generously,  by  a 
well  planned  program,  to  Chile  and  the 
people  of  that  country.  That  would  be 
an  answer  to  Communist  propaganda. 
That  would  be  an  answer  to  the  ridicu- 
lous charges  of  FMdel  Castro.  That 
would  be  an  answer  to  those  who  have 
suspicions  of  American  motives.  Let  us 
show  the  warmth  and  generosity  of  the 
American  people  through  the  efforts  of 
our  Government,  as  well  as  through 
church  and  voluntary  organizations.  Let 
that  be  our  response  to  the  continuous 
harassment  of  Communist  propaganda  to 
the  people  of  Latin  America.  We  can 
do  it.  and  we  have  a  glorious  opportu- 
nity to  do  It  In  Chile. 
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NEED    FOR     DEVELOPMENT    OF 
NATURAL  RESOLTtCES 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  begin  by  apologizing  for  a 
speech  made  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
by  one  of  my  predecessors  from  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  talking  about  a  mall 
route  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  he  was.  as  always,  elo- 
quent; What  do  we  want."  he  said, 
•  with  this  vast  worthless  area?  This  re- 
gion of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  of  shift- 
ing sands,  dust,  cactus  and  prairie  dogs? 
To  what  use  could  we  ever  put  these 
great  deserts,  or  those  endless  mountain 
ranges?  What  can  we  ever  hope  to  do 
with  the  western  coEist,  a  coast  of  3.000 
miles,  rock-bound,  cheerless,  uninviting, 
and  not  a  harbor  on  it?  What  use  have 
we  for  this  countn.'?" 

Those  were  the  words  of  my  distin- 
guished predecessor:  Daniel  Webster. 
And  his  question  demonstrates  that  his 
gift  of  eloquence  was  far  greater  than  his 
gifts  of  prophecy.  For  in  the  great 
western  lands  of  this  country — its  huge 
ports  and  rich  mines  its  fertile  land,  and 
growing  cities — a  modem  America  has 
found  the  source  of  its  material  strength 
and  the  key  to  Us  expanding  future. 

But  in  one  respect,  at  least.  Daniel 
Webster  was  prophetic  as  well  as  elo- 
quent— timely  as  well  as  vivid.  For 
he  described  the  West  in  such  dismal 
and  forbidding  terms  that  plans  to  de- 
velop the  land  were  hampered  and  de- 
layed. And  today  we  have  often  had 
so  little  faith  In  the  future  of  the 
West  that  our  Government,  too.  hais 
virtually  abandoned  Its  development. 

Wherever  we  look — across  America — 
from  fore-st.  to  mountain,  to  rivers,  to 
the  very  air  we  brealhe — we  can  sec  the 
result  of  these  r>olicles — the  steady,  de- 
structive dissipation  of  America's  price- 
less heritage  of  natural  wealth  by 
policies  of  despoilment,  underdevelop- 
ment and  neglect. 

I.et  us  look  at  this  record — a  record 
which  the  next  administration  must 
reverse. 

First.  Despite  our  growing  needs,  and 
our  expanding  population,  we  have 
actually  been  spending  less  on  our  nat- 
ural resources  In  the  past  8  years  than 
we  did  under  Harry  Tnmian  and  we 
have  spent  less  In  a  period  when  Infla- 
tion has  cut  the  value  of  each  resource 
dollar  by  one-third.  While  the  admin- 
istration's own  conservative  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  been  sayiiig  that 
we  must  spend  at  lea.st  S3 '2  billion  per 
year  to  meet  our  minimum  resource 
needs — the  administration's  budget  has 
asked  for  less  than  half  that  amount. 

Second.  With  the  exception  of  one  pre- 
viously planned  project — the  Colorado 
River  storage  project — there  has  not 
been  one  single  multipurpose,  basinwide 
project  by  the  United  States  in  the  past 
8  years — projects  which  might  trans- 
form the  Columbia  or  Connecticut  River 
Basins,  or  the  Rampart  Canyon  area  in 
Alaska.  We  must  return  to  the  concept 
of  Teddy  Roosevelt  who  realized  that  "a 
river  was  a  unit  from  its  .source  to  the 
sea."  and  that  only  by  planning  for  all 
the  need.s   of   ai.   ont.'-e   bfiFW.   c^uld   wr 


effectively    conserve    and    divelop    the 
potentialities  of  our  great  nvers 

Third.  Less  than  50  i>ercent  of  th*' 
amount  needed  tt'  mamiam  and  make 
useful  one  of  our  mo.«=t  important  na- 
tional assets,  the  great  national  forests. 
has  been  requested  Our  forests  are  one 
of  our  most  vital  assets.  They  contain 
more  than  one-half  the  commercial 
timber  of  the  West.  They  provide  rec- 
reation for  millions.  They  are  the  major 
source  of  water  for  more  than  1600 
cities  and  towns.  They  drive  more  than 
600  hydroelectric  projects.  They  are 
nfxsessary  to  the  control  of  destructive 
floods.  Their  proper  management  would 
provide  jobs  for  6  million  Americans  and 
repay  every  dollar  of  investment.  We 
must  restore  our  great  woodlands  as  a 
source  of  strength  for  the  Nation's 
future. 

Fourth.  Until  this  year — the  whole 
Nation,  not  only  the  West,  was  the  vic- 
tim of  one  of  the  most  shortsighted  and 
destructive  ix)licies  In  the  history  of  our 
natural  resources — the  policy  of  no  new 
starts.  This  policy  was  misnamed — It 
should  have  been  called  the  policy  of  no 
more  pro^rress — no  more  procre'^s  toward 
utilizing  the  90  million  wasted  kilowatts 
contained  in  our  flowing  rivers — no  more 
progress  toward  supplying  land,  indus- 
try, and  people  with  some  of  the  675  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water  which  is  now  un- 
used— toward  providing  the  3^2  million 
more  fertile  acres  we  will  need  by  1975 
If  we  are  to  feed  a  growing  West.  We 
must,  and  shall,  resume  the  march 
forward. 

Fifth.  All  efforts  to  meet  the  problem 
of  water  pollution — to  halt  the  waste- 
ful and  dangerous  contamination  of  our 
lak^s  and  rivers— to  provide  healthy  and 
usable  water  for  our  homes  and  indus- 
tries—have met  with  administration  op- 
position, cijlminatlng  In  the  veto  of  the 
expanded  Federal  water  pollution  pro- 
gram, a  program  which  alone  offered 
hope  of  preserving  the  purity  of  our 
vital  water  supplies. 

Sixth.  EifforLs  to  use  science  and  tech- 
nology to  find  new  sources  of  water  tuid 
new  uses  for  mineral  resources  have  been 
continually  frustrated.  Only  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  Senator  Anperson  brought 
about  the  beginning  of  a  saline  water 
conversion  program — a  program  which 
may  hold  the  key  to  our  future — and 
possibly  the  world's.  New  and  better 
coal  research  has  been  vetoed;  mineral 
development  has  been  forgotten;  but 
in  an  age  of  science,  the  newest  of 
man'.^  tools  must  be  applied  to  the  old- 
est of  man's  problems — the  development 
of  his  natural  resources. 

These  failures — and  many  like  them — 
are  not  merely  failures  to  solve  western 
problems — they  are  not  the  concern  of 
the  Western  States  alone.  For.  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said: 

The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
and  their  proper  use  constitute  the  funda- 
mental problem  which  underlies  almost 
every  other  problem  erf  our  national  life 
We  must  maintain  for  our  clvUlaatlon  the 
adequate  material  base  without  which  that 
civilization  cannot  exist. 

And  in  today's  world  the  dcviiopmcnt 
of  o-:.'  riatural  reM>urci'^  u-  vital  n"t  unly 


to  the  survival  of  the  American  West — 
not  only  tu  American  survival — but  it  is 
essential  to  the  survival  of  the  entire 
free  world  And  that  survival  is  t)elng 
imperiled  by  shortsighted  resource  poli- 
cies which  are  Impairing  our  national 
wealth  and  our  national  strength. 

ITiis  refusal  to  develop  our  natural 
resources — to  provide  the  "material 
base"  for  tomorrow's  America — has  been 
justified  in  the  name  of  economy  Rut 
the  harsh  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these 
resource  policies  have  been  the  most 
wasteful,  extravagant.  sp>endthrlft  pro- 
grams since  the  great  giveaways  which 
followed  the  Civil  War.  We  have  reck- 
lessly dissipated  the  resources  on  which 
our  strength  depends.  We  have  thrown 
away— heedless  of  our  growing  ne-eds — 
opportunity  after  opportunity  to  insure 
that  future  generations  of  America  will 
have  the  water,  the  power,  the  timber 
and  the  fertile  land  on  which  their  pros- 
perity will  depend.  We  have  failed  to 
Invest  In  America's  futuie — and  a  future 
America  will  have  to  pay  the  high  cost 
of  our  failures. 

We  must,  of  course,  rebuild  the  re- 
source programs  which  are  the  proud 
heritage  of  Teddj-  Roosevelt  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  and  which  have  been  neg- 
lected and  ignored — forestry  programs, 
power  programs,  reclamation  programs, 
river-basin  development,  and  all  the  rest. 
In  this  way  we  can  begin  to  repair  the 
damage  which  has  already  been  done 
and  start  to  restore  our  resources 

But  we  need  more  than  a  return  to 
old  policies  and  programs — important  as 
tliose  policies  may  be.  We  need  a  whole 
new  concept  of  resouice  development. 
For  the  days  when  our  natural  wealth 
was  so  plentiful  that  a  little  effort 
brought  great  rewards,  those  days  have 
passed.  Nor  can  wc  any  longer  look 
up>on  each  resource  need  as  a  separate 
and  individual  Item— requiring  separate 
planning  and  separate  administration. 
Today's  resource  needs  are  closely  Inter- 
related; the  development  of  our  water 
supplies  affects  the  irrigation  of  our  land 
and  even  our  stocks  of  fish.  Forest  de- 
velopment Influences  power  development, 
and  our  power  development  can  only  be 
carried  out  with  a  careful  eye  to  the 
need  for  flood  protection.  And.  as  our 
needs  mount  and  our  population  grows. 
It  will  become  Increasingly  c-sential  that 
we  consider  all  our  resources  In  light  of 
their  relationship  to  each  other- as  well 
r.s  to  the  economy  as  a  v.-hole. 

That  is  why  I  support  tho.  e  efforts — 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Mup.RAY— to  establi-^h  a  Council  of  Re- 
source and  Conservation  Advisers  in  the 
OflBce  of  the  President— a  Council  which 
will  engage  In  overall  resource  plan- 
ning— which  will  a.ssess  our  national 
needs — and  recommend  national  pro- 
grams to  meet  them.  With  such  a 
Council— working  In  cooperation  with  a 
joint  congressional  committee — we  can 
have  a  continuous  appraisal  of  our  re- 
source needs,  an  up-to-date  Inventory  of 
our  resource  potential — and  a  resource 
develof«nent  program  which  can  be 
shaped  to  fit  all  the  needs  of  a  growing 
economy  and  an  fxpandink'  population. 
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At,  ihe  same  timt'  '.ve  mu.-'  modernize 
the  adm.imstraLion  of  our  resource  de- 
velopmeiit  by  bringing  together  pro- 
grams -.vhich  are  now  often  scattered 
throusih  dozens  of  different  agencies. 
And  we  must  also  revamp  our  system  of 
financmg  new  resource  projects.  Today 
the  entire  expense  of  the  construction  of 
new  dams  or  new  reclamation  projects  is 
taken  out  of  today's  budget — distorting 
the  cost  of  projects  which  will  be  return- 
ing revenues  to  the  Government  for 
many  decades.  Every  business  in  the 
country  spreads  the  cost  of  its  long-term 
development  programs  over  the  years 
when  these  programs  will  be  in  fruitful 
use.  We  must  put  the  financing  of 
America's  resource  development  on  a 
businesslike  basis — a  basis  which  will  re- 
flect it  true  value;  its  real  cost — and 
make  clear  the  nature  of  our  investment 
in  America's  future. 

We  must  also  move  rapidly  to  insure 
the  proper  development  of  the  new 
American  continent — the  State  of 
Alaska 

Franklin  Roosevelt  said  that  "I,  for 
one.  do  not  believe  that  the  era  of  the 
pioneer  is  at  an  end:  I  only  believe  that 
the  area  for  pioneering  has  changed." 
And  today.  America's  area  for  pioneer- 
ing can  be  found  in  the  vast,  northern 
stretches  of  Alaska — an  unexploited . 
area  of  more  than  half  a  million  square 
miles,  greater  in  extent  than  the  21 
smallest  States  combined — a  territory 
with  a  coastline  longer  than  the  com- 
bined Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  gulf  coast- 
lines of  the  continental  United  States 
and  a  territory  rich,  almost  beyond  be- 
lief, in  the  natural  resources  on  which 
American  greatness  has  been  built. 

Ala-ska's  national  forests  alone  cover  a 
greater  area  than  my  home  State  of 
Massachusetts — huge  virgin  forests  of 
hemlock  and  spruce  and  pine  stretch 
over  vast  expanses  of  Alaskan  land.  The 
earth  is  rich  with  a  great  variety  of  min- 
erals— and  its  rivers  can  produce  enough 
power  to  supply  the  needs  of  30  million 
people.  This  unparalleled  abimdance  is 
the  natural  storehouse  of  America's  fu- 
ture resource  needs.  And.  thus,  our 
growing  strength  and  our  continued 
prosperity  depends  upon  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  Alaska. 

Yet.  despite  America's  need  for  this 
untapped  wealth,  we  have  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  vision  and  the  leadership  essen- 
tial to  the  huge  task  of  developing  and 
protecting  Alaska's  resources.  Alaska 
can  produce  50  billion  annual  kilowatt- 
hours  of  power — yet  less  than  1  percent 
of  that  amount  has  been  developed. 
Alaska  has  great  forests — yet  they  are 
being  allowed  to  deteriorate  for  lack  of 
access  roads  and  proper  forest  manage- 
ment and  adequate  transportation. 

Alaska  has  abundant  stocks  of  fish — 
but  they  have  been  wasted  and  despoiled 
by  a  ruthless  exploitation  presided  over 
by  the  Federal  Government  despite 
Alaskan  protests  which  put  immediate 
profit  ahead  of  Alaska's  l&ng-term  needs 
and  prasperity. 

And  in  every  aspect  of  Alaskan  natural 
resource  development  the  story  has  been 
the  same — a  story  of  neglect,  and  of  in- 
difference and  even  of  flagrant  Govern- 


ment discrimination  agamst  Alaska, 
and  of  a  shortsighted  inability  to  en- 
vision Alaska's  future  greatness. 

We     must     meet     the     challenge     of 
Alaska — the  challenge  to  reap  its  abun- 
dance, build  its  strength,  and  provide  a 
leservoir  of  natural  wealth  for  a  grow- 
ing America.     We  must,  of  course,  press 
forward  with  bold,  and  vitally  needed 
projects  such   as  the  Rampart  Canyon 
Dam.     And  we  must  expand  and  mod- 
ernize Alaska's  highway  system— a  sys- 
tem is  an  essential  condition  of  Alaska's 
future  development — by  greatly  increas- 
ing    our     highway     program     so     that 
Alaska's  highways  will  be  the  equal  of 
those  in  other  States,  which  have  been 
receiving  Federal  help  over  a  long  period 
of  time.    But  we  must  also  be  careful  to 
avoid    the    same    piecemeal,    uncoordi- 
nated, wasteful  approach  which  has  too 
often    characterized    our    resource    de- 
velopment in  the  past.    One  of  the  first 
tasks  of  the  President's  new  Council  of 
Resource  Advisers  must  be  to  develop  a 
complete  blueprint  for  Alaskan  resource 
development — a  grand  plan  to  match  the 
prodigious  scale  of  Alaskan  wealth,  and 
the    immensity    of    Alaskan    problems. 
Such  a  plan  would  allow  for  a  coordi- 
nated   development    of   all    of    Alaska's 
resources.    We  could  then  press  forward 
with    the    forestry    programs    and    the 
power  programs  and  the  transportation 
programs,  and  all  the  rest  in  an  orderly 
and  organized  manner  that  would  make 
maximum     effective     use     of     Alaska's 
wealth— assuring  its  availability  to  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans.     State- 
hood for  Alaska  was  a  great  achievement 
of  the  last  Congress.     Now.  having  given 
political    equality    to    Alaska,    we    must 
provide  economic  equality  as  well. 
It  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  said: 
To    waste,    to    destroy,    our    natural    re- 
sources •   •  •  will  result  In  undermining  in 
the  days  of  our  children  the  very  prosperity 
which  we  ovight  by  right  to  hand  down  to 
them  ampUfled  and  developed. 

That  distinguished  Republican  Presi- 
dent possessed  a  vision  and  an  under- 
standing which  many  of  his  successors 
have  lost.  Only  under  a  new  adminis- 
tration— an  administration  which  will 
apply  creative  and  dynamic  principles  of 
planning  and  financing  to  old  problems 
and  historic  programs — can  we  begin  to 
amplify  and  develop  the  abundance  we 
have  been  so  freely  given.  Only  under  a 
new  administration  will  we  realize  the 
prophecy  of  Stephen  Douglas  who.  a 
himdred  years  ago.  said  of  the  great 
West,  and  its  wealth :  "There  is  the  hope 
of  this  Nation  " 


JAPANESE  TREATY 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  when  the  Senate  had  under 
consideration  the  Japanese  treaty.  I  was 
engaged  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  statement  on  the 
floor  of  my  reasons  for  opposing  the 
treaty. 

Later  in  the  day  I  issued  a  brief  state- 
ment, giving  expression,  in  brief  form, 
to  those  reasons.     I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  statement  may  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stat«mint  bt  Sknator  Richard  B.  Russell, 
Democrat,  or  Georgia 

The  existing  treaty,  which  was  won  by  con- 
quest. Is  much  more  favorable  to  the  United 
States  than  the  new  treaty  that  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  today.  Under  the  new 
treaty,  we  could  not  even  support  our  forces 
In  South  Korea  from  Jupan  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Japanese  In 
the  event  the  Communists  launch  a  new  ag- 
gression from  North  Korea 

In  the  light  of  recent  circumstances.  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  stability  of  the  Government 
of  Japan  Justifies  our  surrendering  the  ad- 
vantages that  the  old  treaty  afforded  to  the 
United  States. 

Paradoxically,  the  almost  unanimous  vote 
in  the  Senate  In  support  of  the  new  treaty 
will  be  pointed  to  by  the  leaders  of  the  dis- 
turbances In  Japan  as  proof  of  their  allega- 
tions that  the  new  treaty  Is  an  Imperialistic 
plot  against  that  country  and  Its  people. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons.  I  believe 
It  would  have  been  the  course  of  wisdom 
to  postpone  action  on  this  treaty  for  the 
time  being. 

RECENT  SUPREMr.  ^(JURT  DECISION 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  should  by  now  be  immunized,  I  con- 
tinue to  be  shocked  and  amazed  by  the 
repeated  brazen  assaults  that  have  been 
inflicted  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  the  present  Supreme 
Court  under  the  guidance  of  a  pohtically 
minded  Chief  Justice. 

In  decision  after  decision,  the  Court 
has  struck  body  blows  at  the  founda- 
tions of  the  national  charter  and  at  the 
fundamental  rights  guaranteed  therein 
to  all  of  the  American  people.  The 
Chief  Justice  and  his  followers  on  the 
Bench  have  undertaken  to  substitute 
their  own  fuzzy  philosophy,  and  the  no- 
tions of  foreign  sociologists,  for  the  con- 
stitutional concepts  of  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

The  most  recent  such  decision,  in  the 
so-called  Civil  Rights  Commission  case, 
is  directly  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Chief  Justice  and 
a  majority  of  the  Court  upheld  efforts  of 
the  Commission  to  deny  to  persons  or- 
dered to  appear  before  it  the  basic  rights 
and  protection  that  are  clearly  spelled 
out  in  the  Constitution. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Justices  Black 
and  Douglas,  who  are  generally  regarded 
as  the  most  extreme  liberals  on  the 
Bench,  disagreed  vigorously  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chief  Justice.  They  char- 
acterized the  procedures  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  "patently  unconstitutional"  and 
"foreign  to  our  system." 

Mr.  President,  this  decision  quite  nat- 
urally has  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able editorial  comment  in  the  Nation's 
press.  Two  excellent  editorials  on  the 
decision  have  appeared  in  the  Savannah 
Evening  Press  and  in  the  Savannah 
Morning  News  in  my  State.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  editorials  may 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  of  my  re- 
marks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Savannah  Evening  Press,  June  21. 
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The  StrpREME  CotTRT  Strikes  More  Rights 
Yesterday  was  another  sad  day  for  civil 
rights  In  this  country  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  swept  away  one  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  American  citizens: 
the  right  to  face  and  cross-examine  those 
who  accuse  them  of  crimes 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  was  so  shock- 
ing that  two  of  the  Court  members  who  have 
espoused  some  strange  judicial  doctrines 
could  not  accept  this  one.  The  majority 
opinion  was  written  by  the  Chief  Justice,  Mr. 
Warren,  which  surprises  no  one  Six  Asso- 
ciate Justices  agreed  with  him.  But  two.  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  and  Mr  Justice  Black,  did 
not.  In  the  dissenting  opinion  Mr  Justice 
Douglas  uttered  thU  great  truth: 

•Important  as  these  (registration  to  vote* 
civil  rights  are.  It  will  not  do  to  sacrifice 
other  civil  rights  In  order  to  obtain  them." 
Because  the  civil  rights  currently  being 
played  up  by  the  new  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, which  was  created  beyond  any  doubt 
for  political  reasons,  are  regarded  in  certain 
high  places  now  as  a  way  to  catch  needed 
votes,  the  Supreme  Court  s  decision  will  find 
its  defenders  among  those  who  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  American  principles  to  attain  office. 
But  we  predict  the  time  Is  coming  when  they 
will  regret  the  day  that  they  loaned  their 
efforts  to  the  breakdown  of  constitutional 
government  and  substituted  for  It  govern- 
ment by  Judicial  edict. 

The  enormity  of  the  blow  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  Supreme  Court  has  struck  to 
rights  that  run  back  for  centuries  as  far  as 
the  Magna  Carta  can  be  realized  by  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  the  court  has  given  to 
a  roaming,  politically  Inspired  Commission 
powers  that  parallel  those  of  the  revolting 
and  unlamented  Gestapo  By  reasoning  that 
defies,  in  our  opinion,  logic  and  the  facts  the 
Court  has  said  that  the  Commission  Is 
•purely  investigative"  and  not  subject  to  the 
safeguards  set  up  by  the  fifth  amendment 
due-process  clause  Officials  and  other  In- 
dividuals who  are  and  who  will  be  In  In- 
creasing numbers  harassed  by  the  Commis- 
sion will  find  themselves  beset  by  enemies 
operating  under  the  cover  of  secretlveness. 
We  can  foresee  no  other  result  from  the 
Court's  decision. 

Surely  the  Congress  must  have  It  within 
Its  power  to  correct  the  damage  wrought  by 
the  Court's  action  In  this  case  And  as 
surely  as  It  must  have.  Just  as  surely  It  must 
do  It.  If  It  does  not.  precious  American 
rlghU  will  be  trampled — and  do  not  let  any- 
one be  so  foolish  as  to  think  this  will  be  In 
the  South  alone.  Judicial  tyranny  once  loose 
In  the  land  knows  no  geographic  bounds. 


[From  the  Savannah  Morning  News,  June  22, 
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America.n    Rights — How  Thet  Go 

By  a  7-2  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Monday,  struck 
down  the  basic,  constitutional  right  of  an 
accused  citizen  to  know  the  charges  against 
him  and  to  confront  and  cross-examine 
accusers. 

Furthermore,  the  decision,  in  the  words  of 
dissenting  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  'leads 
to  government  by  inquisition."  The  Justice 
said  the  procedures  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, which  were  at  Issue  In  Monday's 
Court  decision,  are  a  shortcut  to  try  men 
in  ways  not  envisaged  by  the  Constitution. 

Justice  E>ougla8  was  writing  In  dissent  of 
the  majority  Cotirt  opinion,  for  himself  and 
Justice  Hugo  L.  Black.  Both  Justices  have 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  liberals  on 
the    Court.     Their    dissent,    in    a    Louisiana 


case  In  which  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission's hetirlng  procedures  were  chal- 
lenged. Is  one  of  the  most  sharply  wo.'-dpcl 
ever  given. 

Let  us  point  out  here  that  the  decision 
by  the  majority  of  the  Court  on  Monday  was 
based  on  the  Commission's  hearings  into 
voter  qualification  methods  used  In  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  Voter  qualification  is  a  matter 
the  U.S.  Constitution  specifically  leaves  to 
the  States.  Yet,  In  making  a  politically  In- 
spired ruling  on  the  excuse  that  voting  rights 
must  be  protected  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, the  majority  decision  did  away 
with  the  right  of  confrontation  and  cross- 
examination. 

The  U.8.  Supreme  Court  majority,  for 
reasons  as  plain  as  the  political  no6<^  on 
anyone's  face,  chose  to  usurp  a  State  right, 
even  If  it  meant  the  terrible  cost  of  doing 
away  with  two  basic  Federal  rights. 

Justice  Douglas  said  that  when  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  "summons  a  person  •  •  • 
to  see  If  the  charge  is  true,  it  either  acts  in 
lieu  of  a  grand  Jury  or  a  committing  magis- 
trate. The  sifting  ^  of  criminal  charges 
against  people  Is  for  the  grand  Jury  or  for 
Judges  or  magistrates  and  for  them  alone 
under  the  Constitution. 

"Injury  is  plain  and  obvious  here — Injury 
of  a  nature  far  more  serious  than  merely 
losing  one's  Job,  as  was  the  situation  In  the 
Greene  case.  If  the  hearings  are  to  be  with- 
out the  safeguards  which  due  process  re- 
quires of  all  trials — civil  and  criminal — 
there  Is  only  one  way  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  may  proceed  and  this  is  by  grand 
Jury. 

"If  these  trials  before  the  Commission  are 
to  be  held  on  charges  that  these  respondents 
are  crlnalnals,  the  least  we  can  do  Is  to  allow 
them,  to  know  what  they  are  being  tried  for 
and  to  confront  their  accusers  and  to  cross- 
exiunlne  them." 

Justice  Douglas  wrote  that  the  majority 
decision  leads  to  trial  of  separate  essential 
parts  of  criminal  prosecutions  by  commis- 
sions, by  executive  agencies,  by  legislative 
committees,  and  prejudices  the  ultimate 
trial  Itself. 

"It  puts  in  the  hands  of  officials  the  awe- 
some power  which  the  framers  (of  the  Con- 
stitution) entrusted  only  to  Judges,  grand 
Juries,  and  petit  Jurors  drawn  from  the 
community  where  the  accused  lives  It  leads 
to  government  by  inquisition,"  he  wTOte. 

It  Is  a  major  puzzle  why  at  times  the 
Supreme  Court  members  have  reasoned  that 
the  sacrifice  of  a  basic  right  or  part  of  an 
American  right  Is  desirable  in  furthering 
political  efforts  to  Infilct  some  sociological 
fad  upon  this  country.  Of  the  current  case, 
however,  there  is  no  puzzle.  It  Is  a  blatant, 
deliberate  sacrifice  of  one  basic  American 
right,  that  an  accused  person  has  the  privi- 
lege of  facing  his  accuser  and  cross-examin- 
ing him.  It  Is  a  heedless  periling  of  another 
complementary  right,  the  right  to  trial  by 
a  Jury  of  peers. 

The  least  that  the  Court's  decision  does 
U  to  Invite  wholesale  harassment  of  officials 
and  other  citizens  by  enemies  using  the  pro- 
tective cloak  of  the  Commission.  But  the 
least  Is  not  all — not  by  a  long  shot.  In 
blasting  away  the  protections  Inherent  In 
America's  trial  system,  the  Court  Is  at  once 
destroying  rights  dating  from  the  Magna 
Carta  and  carelessly  beckoning  to  America's 
enemies  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  destroy  what  Is  left  of  America's  trial  pro- 
cedure. The  decision.  Indeed,  In  the  opinion 
of  Justices  Douglas  and  Black,  leads  to  "gov- 
ernment by  Inquisition." 

Congressmen  are  rushing  to  get  out  of 
Washington  and  back  home  to  campaign  for 
reelection.  This  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  staring  them  In  the  face,  the  sorry 
picture  of  what  has  been  done  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957— two  basic  American 
rights  have  been  virtually  destroyed,  that's 


what's  been  doue  v,ith  the  shoddy  political 
handiwork  of  1967. 

Precious  time  In  this  session  was  eaten 
away  In  fabricating  another  one  of  those 
phony,  political   civil   rights  acts. 

It  Is  too  much  to  hope  that  this  Congress 
can  be  held  In  session  until  some  repairs  arc 
made  to  U.S.  constitutional  rights,  where  this 
and  previous  congresses  and  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  slashing  away.  But  It 
would  be  the  best  reelection  campaign  any 
Member  of  Congress  ever  put  on — spending 
his  time  trying  to  restore  America's  ba^lc 
rights. 


SENATOR  THOMAS  E    ^"..\RTIN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  extending  fervent 
good  wishes  to  Senator  Thomas  E.  Mar- 
tin of  Iowa  on  his  retirement  from  a  life 
of  activity  in  the  public  service.  We 
wish  excellent  health  and  great  happi- 
ness to  the  Senator  and  to  his  very  lovely 
wife.  Dorris.  They  and  I  have  been  per- 
sonal friends  for  12  years. 

Tom  Martin  has  served  his  State  and 
his  Nation  with  great  distinction  and  de- 
votion throughout  a  long  and  dedicated 
career  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  His  service  in  both 
branches  of  the  Congress  has  continued 
for  a  period  of  22  years. 

Ten  years  ago.  in  the  other  body,  he 
and  I  served  together  as  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Service  uix)n  that  committee  estab- 
lishes a  close  association  among  mem- 
bers which  lasts  long  after  membership 
on  that  particular  committee  ceases. 

It  may  be  that  this  comradeship  re- 
sults from  a  sharing  of  long  hours  sit- 
ting around  a  table  wrestling  with  com- 
plicated tax  legislation.  It  may  be  be- 
cause the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  the  only  constitut:  na".  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  It  may  be  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  c 'mm;t'ef'  to  which 
a  member  is  r'.t  -'fri  hy  a  \  -u-  cf  his  col- 
leagues— a  Dtm^c:a:;c  merrber  being 
elected  by  a  caucu.<=  of  the  Democratic 
Mehibers  of  the  Hou.'^e  of  Representa- 
tives, and  a  Rrpu' ^.ran  mrmber  heme 
elected  by  the  Rrp  :tv.;can  conference  of 
the  House  of  Reprcst  relatives.  This  gives 
perhaps  a  distinction — we  who  are  ex- 
members  of  the  committee  feel  it  does — 
to  those  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Any  former  member  of  this  committee 
would  state  that  he  learns  more  about  his 
Government  in  2  years'  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  than  he 
learns  in  6  years  on  any  other  committee 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  with  his  background  of 
experience  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Senator  Tom  Martin  became 
skilled  and  experienced  in  the  science 
of  government,  and  he  used  those  skills 
wisely  and  well  during  his  career  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  miss 
the  wisdom  and  counsel  of  Tom  Martin. 
His  distinguished  career,  in  and  out  of 
the  Congress,  has  schooled  him  in  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  and  has  made  him  an 
efifective,  briUiant  spokesman  for  his 
beliefs. 
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Tom  Martin  was  one  of  the  first  offi- 
cers' traimni,'  camp  graduates  during 
World  War  I  and  throughout  that  war 
he  served  with  distinction  in  the  in- 
fantry.    He  was  a  sood  soldier. 

He  was  an  assistant  professor  m  mili- 
t\v\  science  and  tactics  after  the  war  and 
has  been  res  irded  as  an  authority  in  his 
understandmc  of  military  problems  and 
defense  needs. 

Mr.  President,  our  fervent  good  wishes 
go  to  Senator  Tom  M.^RTI^•  and  to  his 
wife,  Dorris.  She  is.  and  has  been,  an 
ideal  wife  for  a  public  servant.  They  have 
our  high  hopes  for  their  good  health 
and  happiness  throughout  many,  many 
year.s  to  come  We  say  to  them.  "•God- 
speed—happy landincs." 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 
M:  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  while  I 
am  most  reluctant  to  say  anything  which 
may  be  regarded  as  at  all  critical  of  any 
actif-n  in  the  other  tKxly.  and  while  I 
shall  be  careful  not  to  breach  any  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  I  express  great  re- 
gret that  no  action  has  been  taken  in  the 
other  body  on  the  Federal  aid  to  school 
construction  bill.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
is  important.  The  President  and  the  Vice 
President  have  both  shown  marked  in- 
terest m  this  proposed  legislation.  The 
President  has  asked  for  it,  but  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  other  body  has  blocked 
the  legislation. 

When  I  wa^  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  other  body  I  sup- 
ported Federal  aid  to  education  bills.  On 
occasion  I  suspect  my  vote  was  the  swing 
or  deciding  vote  I;  I  were  there  today, 
I  would  vote  hkewise. 

I  have  heard  it  proposed  that  if  one 
additional  member  from  each  party 
would  provide  an  additional  vote  in  the 
House  Rules  Commitcee  m  -upport  of  the 
bill,  it  would  be  reported  to  the  House. 
However,  that  i.s  not  the  business  of  the 
Senat';"  It  would  seem  to  be  a  good  idea 
to  support  the  b:il  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
I  hope  some  method — whether  the  one 
propo-ed  or  some  other — will  be  adopted 
to  make  it  pcssible  for  us  to  have  an 
aid-to-school-construction  bill  in  this 
session.  I  re^'ret  very  much  ar.v  action 
on  the  part  of  members  of  f^it.^er  party 
which  would  d^lay  or  prevent  this  much 
needed  leeislat.wn. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT      I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  preface  the  ques- 
tion by  saying  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  in  his  long 
service  in  the  House  and  long  service  on 
the  Rules  Committee  is  much  more  con- 
versant with  this  subject  than  I  am. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  good  friend  if 
it  is  not  true  that  5  of  the  8  Democratic 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  wish 
to  have  the  bill  reported,  and  all  4  of 
the  Republican  members  are  opp>osed? 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  cannot  state  with  cer- 
tainty what  Is  in  the  minds  of  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  I  can  say  that 
I  regret  very  much  that  any  member 
of  my  party  is  opposed  to  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  action, 


.^o  that  a  bill  could  :  -arh  the  S^'nate  be- 
fore adjournment,  I  (^^o  not  approve  of 
the  delaying  action  taken.  I  regret  that 
I  must  say  that.  I  believe  that  we  should 
have   the  legislation. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  there  appear  to  t)e 
.1  Democratic  members  and  4  Republi- 
cans who  have  not  supported  the  bill. 
I  also  regret  that.  However,  this  is  the 
business  of  .the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  do  not  criticize  the  exercise  of 
their  judgment.  But  I  do  deplore  the 
fact  that  whatever  may  have  been  done 
in  the  House  has  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting us  from  getting  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then.  I  take  it.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  deplores  the 
act  of  all  four  Republican  Members  in 
refusing  to  clear  the  bill  for  action? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  regret  very  much  that 
some  Republicans  and  some  Democrats 
have  refused  to  act  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
wUI  find  that  my  arithmetic  is  correct. 
He  will  also  find  that  4  northern  Demo- 
crats and  1  southern  Democrat  voted  to 
report  the  bill,  but  the  bipartisan  co- 
alition was  too  strong  in  this  case,  as 
it  is  in  so  many  other  matters. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  it  is  too  bad  that 
sometimes  there  is  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  his  colleagues  to  have  it  both 
ways.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
Senate.  In  the  House  there  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  Party  from  both 
the  North  and  the  South.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  division.  It  is  the 
resF»onsibility  of  the  Democratic  Party 
to  act  responsibly  Two-thirds  of  the 
memberj^hip  is  of  that  party.  In  many 
cases,  excluding  those  with  whom  the 
Senator  disagrees,  there  is  a  majority. 
They  ought  to  give  us  responsible  leg- 
islation. I  do  not  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is  in  a  position  to  say, 
whenever  things  fail,  that  such  failure 
is  the  fault  of  a  part  of  his  party  or  a 
part  of  m:np  Or  that  when  things  fail 
here,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
do  not  do  their  duty,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  may  see  It. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT  I  yield 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator explain  the  vote  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee  the  other  day  when  four  Re- 
publicans joined  with  three  Democrats 
in  refusing  to  report  the  bill  on  Federal 
aid  CO  education?  Are  those  four  Re- 
publicans not  responsible  for  their  votes 
at  all,  or  are  the  Republicans,  when  they 
are  in  the  minority,  as  completely  irre- 
sponsible as  they  are  when  in  ^hf'  ma- 
jority? 

Mr.  SCOTT  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  already  harrowed  that  field. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Is  that  not  indica- 
tive of  anything,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr  SCOTT  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  finish,  that  is,  if  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  no  fear  of  uhat  I  may 
say? 


Mr  McCarthy,  I  have  no  fear  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
may  say.  I  have  some  apprehension  that 
it  may  be  irresponsible,  but  I  think  we 
can  stand  against  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  the  people  of  my 
own  State  are  better  judges  of  that,  as 
the  E>eople  of  Minnesota  are  better  judges 
of  whether  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  respKjnsible  or  irresponsible  In  my 
judgment  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota  is 
a  responsible  Senator,  and  I  praise  him 
for  it.  But  I  say  that  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  party  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  some  Democrats  by  blaming  other 
Democrats  indicates  the  sad  schizo- 
phrenic character  of  the  Senator's  party. 

Mr.  DOUGI^S,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  may  be  schizo- 
phrenic, but  we  are  not  monolithic  in 
our  opposition  to  progress. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senators  party  is 
not  so  much  monolithic  as  it  Is  fragmen- 
tary, and  through  the  fragments  there 
are  several  monoliths  to  be  seen  ri.-^ine 
above  the  horizon. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  and  Mr,  MCCARTHY 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield?  If  so. 
to  whom  does  he  yield? 

Mr,  SCOTT,  I  do  not  know  to  which 
wit  I  should  yield  first.  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  permit  his 
half  of  the  contribution. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  made  a  very 
touching  reference  to  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee's refusal  to  report  the  bill.  I  won- 
der if  he  would  try  writing  a  letter  to  the 
four  Republican  members  who  have  been 
preventing  action,  and  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Mr.  Halleck.  of 
Indiana.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator,  the 
former  national  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and  a  former  member 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  carries 
great  and  deserved  weight  with  these 
gentlemen,  as  he  always  does  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  am  sure  if  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  these  gentlemen  it  would  .soften  their 
opposition  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  a  great  letter  writer.  He  Is 
much  skilled  In  such  matters.  I  wonder 
if  he  would  address  his  talents  to  his 
colleagues  In  the  House. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  I  was  presenting 
this  matter  on  a  bipartisan  basis  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  have  turned  the  discus- 
sion into  a  political  colloquy,  and  it  has 
resulted  In  my  trying  to  reply  in  a  similar 
vein. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  well  re- 
ceived if  I  were  to  write  letters  to  Mem- 
t)ers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
will  be  glad  to  consider  writing  further 
letters  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
because  in  that  way  I  will  be  staying  in 
our  own  house.  Rather  than  write  let- 
ters. I  believe  that  what  I  have  said,  in 
the  presence  of  the  public's  repre.senta- 
tives,  is  certainly  more  public  than  would 
t>e  a  private  letter  written  to  any  M^m- 
her  of  the  House.  I  hope  it  may  have 
some  effect. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS,  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  gifted  with  great  epis- 
tolary skill,  and  wields  a  barbed  pen, 
which  is  almost  needle.  Recently  he 
sought  to  inject  it  into  the  carcass  of 
the  Senator  from  Miussachusetts  Mr. 
Kennedy],  reproving  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  absence  from  the 
Senate  during  the  campaign  for  the 
Presidency. 

I  was  reading  the  Record  the  other  day 
and  I  noticed  that  it  was  suggested  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  might 
exercise  his  skill  in  this  direction  on  the 
Vice  President,  for  the  Vice  President's 
absence  from  the  Senate.  Since  he  does 
not  believe  it  would  do  any  good  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
I  wonder  whether  it  would  not  have  some 
effect  if  he  wrote  such  a  letter  to  the  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  I  thought  he  was  a 
better  constitutionalist  than  to  make  a 
remark  of  that  kind,  since  the  Vice 
President  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
I  thought  the  Senator  from  Illinois  knew 
that.  He  is  a  celebrated  individual  in 
his  own  right.  All  that  the  Constitution 
says  about  the  duties  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is — and  I  paraphrase  but  quote  as 
closely  as  I  can — that  the  Vice  President 
shall  be  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
shall  have  no  vote  except  in  case  of  a  tie. 
The  Constitution  does  not  even  say  that 
he  shall  preside  over  the  Senate.  The 
Constitution  implies  in  its  wording  that 
his  only  duty  in  the  Senate  shall  be, 
aside  from  being  its  President,  to  exer- 
cise the  right  to  break  a  tie.  He  has 
done  that  on  every  occasion  when  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so.  by  either  voting  to 
break  a  tie,  or  abstaining  from  voting 
when  necessary. 

Mr.  BUTI.ER  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  might  add  that  the- 
Vice  President  has  been  admonished 
within  the  last  48  to  72  hours  to  confine 
himself  to  presiding  over  the  Senate. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  wonder  what  the  Sena- 
tors who  are  complaining  about  the  Vice 
Pre.sident's  absence  would  think  if  the 
Vice  President  interpreted  the  duties  of 
his  office  to  require  him  to  sit  in  the 
Presiding  Officer's  chair  throughout  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate.  The  first  thing 
we  would  hear  would  be  the  cry  "Dic- 
tatorship. Oppression.  Denial  of  the 
right  of  the  majority  to  work  its  will  in 
the  Senate."  Oh.  I  can  make  all  the 
speeches  that  I  know  those  Senators 
would  make.  Do  the  Senators  want  that 
or  do  they  not  want  it?  I  have  a  place 
in  mind  where  I  want  the  Vice  President, 
and  that  involves  a  promotion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  a  great  believer 
In  the  old  legal  maxim  of  letting  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  I  often 
have  trouble  getting  the  floor.  I  now 
seem  to  have  trouble  yielding  it.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE     LAUNCHING     OF     THE     CON- 
TAINER-TYPE SHIP  'FLORIDIAN" 
Mr,  BUTLER.     Mr.  President,  a  most 
significant  and  encouraging  devel<vnient 


in  American  coastal  trade  is  the  emer- 
gence of  container  ships,  which,  with 
their  different  ship  design  and  cargo 
handling  methods,  can  lead  to  rejuvena- 
tion of  a  sadly  neglected  industry — 
oceanbome  domestic  cargo, 

I  am  proud  to  report.  Mr.  President, 
that  on  June  14,  the  Maryland  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Co.  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
launched  the  MV  Floridian  after  only 
6  months  of  construction.  The  360-foot 
Floridian  is  a  container  ship  which  will 
sail  between  New  York  and  Jacksonville 
under  the  flag  of  the  Erie  &  St.  Lawrence 
Corp.  The  launching  was  called  by  John 
J.  Allen.  Jr.,  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Transportation,  "one  that  I 
believe  should  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  improving  that  time- 
worn  system  of  cargo  handling  and  dis- 
tribution along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  " 

William  Purnell  Hall,  president  of 
Maryland  Shipbuilding,  said  that  the 
ship  easily  represents  our  company's  best 
performance.  In  his  remarks.  Mr.  Hall 
stated  that  the  Floridian  and  her  sister 
ship,  the  New  Yorker,  signify  our  belief 
in  the  revival  of  the  coastwise  shipping 
trade  through  the  use  of  container  ships. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  by  William  Purnell  Hall,  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Co..  on  the  occasion  of  the 
launching  of  the  container  ship,  the 
Floridian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prints  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Wuxiam  Purnell  Hall 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  all  of  our 
guests  here  today  to  witness  the  launching 
of  the  MV  Floridian.  If  you  will  look  around 
you.  you  will  see  many  bf  tlie  men  who  built 
this  ship  and  who  are  Just  as  proud  of  her 
as  I  am.  To  them.  I  want  to  say  a  special 
word  of  thanks  for  a  Job  especially  well  done. 
The  construction  of  these  two  ^hlps  easily 
represents  our  company's  best  performance 
and  all  who  had  a  hand  In  the  work  are 
warmly  congratulated. 

Many  years  of  study  and  planning  lie  be- 
hind these  ships.  We  see  them  here  nearlng 
cxjmpletlon.  but  we  can't  see  the  years  of 
arduous  and  sometimes  heartbreaking  work 
that  was  required  to  bring  them  to  this 
stage  of  development. 

These  two  ships  represent  a  great  step  for- 
ward In  service  to  coastwise  shippers.  In 
speed,  convenience,  and  reliability  of  service 
they  should  have  wide  appeal.  Containers 
loaded  and  sealed  at  the  point  of  origin  and 
opened  only  upon  arrival  at  their  final  desti- 
nation will  mean  freedom  from  damage  and 
pilferage,  and  tlivis  lower  cost  to  the  shipper. 

As  many  of  you  know,  these  ships  have 
a  double  significance  for  our  company  be- 
cause we  are  part  owners  of  the  Erie  &  St. 
Lawrence  Corp.  They  signify  our  belief  In 
the  revival  of  the  coastwl.se  shipping  trade 
through  the  use  of  container  ships.  In  a 
period  of  considerable  gloom  In  our  industry, 
we  believe  that  ships  designed  especially  as 
part  of  a  new  transportation  system  cannot 
fall  to  generate  an  Important  Increase  in 
waterborne  freight. 

The  Floridian  and  the  New  Yorker  will  go 
Into  operation  In  August  when  they  will  be 
placed  In  the  New  York  to  Jacksonville  serv- 
ice. Their  speed  will  permit  a  shuttle  senice 
between  the  two  ports  with  sailings  twice 
weekly  f  rcwn  each. 


THE  PRESIDENT "S  TRIP  TO  J.APAN— 
LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE 

Mr,  WILEY.  Mi,  President.  I  desire 
to  read  into  the  Record  a  letter  I  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  .State  and  the  answer  I 
have  received  from  him. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
I  wrote: 

U.S     SEN.'kTE, 

Washington,  DC.  June  23.  1960. 
The  Honorable  Christian  A,  Hkrter. 

Dear  Mr.  Skcretart:  You  know  that  the 
press  has  been  highlighting  statements  at- 
tributed to  you  to  the  effect  that  State  De- 
partment information  and  Judgment  in  re- 
spect to  the  President's  trip  to  Japan  were 
faulty.  I  personally  do  not  believe  these 
statements,  though  at  first  I  was  taken  aback 
by  the  same. 

Now  what  is  the  fact?  Did  the  State  De- 
partment have  inadequate  and  Inaccurate 
Information  on  the  subject  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  Japanese  riots,  and  was  the  Depart- 
ment's Judgment  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
trip  faulty? 

I  thought  that  David  Lawrence  In  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  June  23  had  the  straight  facts 
on  that  subject  when  he  said , 

"The  Invitation  was  extended  at  a  time 
when  Nlklta  Khrushchev  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  United  States  and  long  before 
the  events  occurred  that  started  the  Soviet 
Premier  and  his  agents  on  a  tactic  of  dem- 
onstrations unfriendly  to  America.  But 
then,  It  Is  asked,  why  couldn't  the  President 
have  canceled  the  trip  Immediately  after  the 
summit  conference  in  Paris  collapsed?  If 
he  had  done  so.  he  would  have  disappointed 
the  peoples  of  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  and 
Korea.  He  could,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly 
have  gone  to  some  Par  Eastern  countries 
allied  with  us  and  not  to  Japan.  Mr  Elsen- 
hower was  ready  to  take  the  risks,  but  the 
Japanese  Government  finally  admitted  that 
it  might  not  be  able  to  control  the  mobs" 

I  have  seen  also.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  It  is 
asserted  that  the  President  has  l>een  en- 
gaging In  personal  diplomacy  throughout 
the  world  to  the  detriment  of  traditional 
diplomatic  relationships.  One  article  before 
mc  states  that  you  concede  that  such  trips 
will  be  discontinued  in  the  future,  thereby 
lmpl3rlng  that  such  trips  have  been  under- 
taken In  the  past.  My  understanding  has 
been  that,  with  the  obvious  exception  of  the 
recent  summit  undertaking,  the  President 
has  been  engaged  upon  missions  of  good  will. 
not  diplomatic  neeotlatlons.    Is  this  correct? 

I  have  raised  these  point*.  Mr.  Secretary. 
becaiise  of  the  contrived  clamor,  political  and 
otherwise,  over  alleged  planning  Informa- 
tional, and  Judgment  errors  In  the  field  of 
foreign  relations  Having  prol>ed  Into  the 
details  of  foreign  policy  for  many  years,  and 
having  closely  obsen'ed  recent  International 
developments,  I  believe  that  the  words  at- 
tributed to  you  are  being  distorted  Never- 
theles.s.  I  would  like  your  own  assessment 
Sincerely, 

The  reply,  which  was  handed  to  me 
just  a  moment  ago.  reads  as  follows: 

The  Becretart  of  State 
Washington.  DC.  June  24,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  "Wilet, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator:  I  welcome  your  inquiry 
about  my  testimony  of  June  21  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. The  articles  to  which  you  refer 
correctly  ref>ort  my  words:  the  Implications 
and  Interpretations  drawn  within  and  nut- 
side  the  committee  are  grossly  misleading. 

You  recall  the  chronology  of  the  Japan 
visit.  Before  the  Soviets  withdrew  their 
Invitation  to  the  President  to  visit  their 
country,  the  President  had  firm  plans  to  visit 
not  only  the  Soviet   Union  but    also  Japan 
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ar.d  Kore*  T^.e  Prebicitui  hid  u^t  u  publicly 
Invited  to  visit  •.^.e'e  c.  untrl-i^s.  H-  h  id  pub- 
\\c\j  accepted  These  arTanefmrnt.^  were 
crystallized  well  before  May  X"?  wnen  the 
President  returned  Irom  Europe  and  the  dis- 
turbar.ces  Ir.  Japan  first  began  to  assume 
troublesome  pr- rr-r*'_ir.5.  Thereafter  there 
were  constar'  r«"a-='-ssments  of  the  develop- 
i::.'    -.       i".  '.hat    our    Information   re- 

mair.xl  .:  -urrpr. •.  and  accurate  as  possible, 
but  always  with  the  President  maintaining 
this  position — that  having  accepted  this  In- 
vitation he  could  not  and  would. not  fall  to 
go  until  and  unless  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment should  them-p.ves  cancel  or  postpone 
his  visit  It  IS  neither  In  the  character  of 
:ae  Prt^sldeiit  r.  t  ir.  tnt  true  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica to  turn  and  run  when  trouble  looms 
ahead 

Perhaps  h;  1  'Y.-'  Japanese  Govcrrunent 
realized  bef.,re  ur  President  left  the  United 
States  that  the  domestic  turmoil  would  reach 
menaclne  nronortinna,  they  would  have  wlth- 
drawn  :heir  in',  tat.-  n  earlier.  But  this  I 
empha.'iizp  the  President  would  definitely 
ha-.e  ur  loef^ded  these  disturbances  not- 
withstandme  had  the  Invitation  not  been 
-.v.-h  .:  .^ 

Ir.  w or  d  afTR!r<;  one  cannot  advance  from  a 
premi.se  that  when  difflcultles  threaten,  care- 
fuUv  prepared  plans  should  be  timorously 
set  utde.  In  foretsn  affairs  the  calculated 
rl.<lt  Is  a.s  key  a  factor  a.^  ^military  affairs. 
The  President  l.s  deeply  'sJj^isitlve  to  this 
fact      All  of  us  need  to  be 

I  deeply  believe.  In  retrospect  even,  that 
the  President  moved  soundly  and  wisely  for 
America  In  proceeding  with  his  trip  to  Japan 
despite  the  rr.antifactured  dlsttirbances — 
•hat  hf  •  -  p-T  y  relied  upon  his  host,  the 
Japanf=:p  G j.  ernment.  to  decide  whether  or 
not  'hp  Tip  should  be  deferred — and  that, 
regre'-.ible  though  the  rioting  In  Japan 
"irr.ed  out  to  be.  it  smacks  a  bit  of  the 
hyp- '  r.-'.cal  to  say  now,  after  the  fact,  that 
our  fr;--nls  in  Japan  should  have  discerned 
In  ad 7.1  e  what  befell  them,  and  that  their 
raiu'e  "  )  d>,,so  somehow  becomes  now  an 
American  !'ipse.  I  believe  quite  as  deeply 
that  It  w  yu.  1  have  been  a  grave  disservice 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  In  the  Far  East  had 
the  President  canceled  his  trip  to  Japan 
after  h.i.i:.4  accepted  the  Invitation  to  come. 
Others  h  '.j.n^'  Ji.Terent  views  are,  of  course, 
entl::-  cl  t  h  .;d  :hem.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  had  the  I^esident  himself  canceled  this 
Journey  m  these  cLrcimistances.  the  present 
dlsp-Asiiijn  of  some  to  view  critically  the 
subsequent  events  would  have  become,  In- 
stead, an  avalanche  of  virulent  abuse  both 
at  home  and  abroad 

In  summary,  and  ad  I  sought  repeatedly 
to  emphasize  to  tho  cwm.-^ii- tee.  It  was  an 
lmp<jrtar;t  and  a  ne  ►-.s.-.a;  v  trip;  it  was 
blooiced  by  violent  methods  which,  feeding 
U',>on  them..jelves,  ultimately  reached  unman- 
azeftole  propx  rtions;  the  disturbances  were  a 
Conr.munis-.  tactic;  and.  finally,  until  the 
Japanese  Government  withdrew  its  invita- 
tion, the  President  was  determined  to  go. 

-V  :  r  Presidential  mls.=lons  abroad,  you  are 
correct  that  excepting  the  summit  confer- 
ence, these  have  not  been  diplomatic  ven- 
tures b-r  ra'^her  have  been  missions  of  good 
will.  .Jls  su  h  they  have  been  extraordi- 
narily successful,  so  much  so  that  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Communist  influences  in 
Ja{>an  were  driven  to  extreme  lengths  to 
block  thplr  continuance  I  believe  the  world 
wir.  n  -  fall  to  mea'H.ire  well  the  Import  of 
desr-^a*!"  Communist  contortions  to  keep 
An.er.-A  s  =vTr.^)o:  =;  i  macnlflcently  presented 
abroad  hv  p-  sb!.  •  fCisenhower,  from  enter- 
ing -.'^  h-i  iT-.anu  .,1  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Japan 

ElT'-rta  to  belittle  the  value  of  the  Presl- 
dents  arood  will  missions  are,  In  my  opinion, 
"orapletelv  unjiiisttfted.  Those  who  have  wit- 
nessed   his   reception   In   a  score   of   nations 


will  bear  testimony  to  Uie  fact  that  lie,  as 
an  Individual  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  beloved  and  respected  by  free 
people  ev«-rvA-here  to  a  de£:r^<*  unmatched 
hy  almost  any  other  nian  In  histnry  By 
their  action..  !.he  Conununlsts  have  c  ■  aj-.v 
revu-.tnl  :.  the  entire  world  that  they  k.u_w 
this  well. 

I  warmly  appreciate  the  motivation  of  your 
letter. 

Most  sincerely. 

CHRLTTTAt*    A.   HutlUL 


RESOLUTIONS  BY   WISCONSIN  FED- 
ERATION OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  to  meet 
the  varied,  complex  challenges  ahead,  the 
Nation  requires  the  understanding  sup- 
port and  creative  thinking  of  all  its  citi- 
zens. 

Across  the  Nation,  a  great  many  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  are  striving 
diligently  toward  resolving  and  are  mak- 
ing a  contribution  toward  dealing  na- 
tionally with  a  wide  variety  of  complex 
problems. 

Recently.  I  was  privileged  to  receive 
a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
The  resolutions  reflect  the  broad  scope 
of  Interest  and  concern  by  this  splendid 
organization  on  a  wide  variety  of  prob- 
lems confronting  our  citizens  at  the  lo- 
cal, State,  and  National  level. 

Reflecting  the  responsible  thinking  of 
this  fine  organization,  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BSSOLOTION  ON  PbO^^CTIOW  OF  COMSTJMEm 

Intd^sts*' 

Whereas  there  Is  no  committee  of  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate 
jjartlcularly  charged  with  the  safeguarding 
of  the  interests  of  the  American  consumer: 
Therefore 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  In  convention  assembled, 
June  1951.  recommends  that  a  permanent 
Joint  standing  co(nmltt««  of  the  House  and 
Senate  be  formed  whose  purpose  shall  be  to 
Inquire  into  all  matters  affecting  the  health, 
welfare  and  protection  of  the  consumer  and 
to  recommend  appropriate  leglalation. 


Resoltttion  on  Dktense  Against  Phopaganda 

Whereas  our  democratic  systems  of  govern- 
ment are  under  attack  by  the  most  subtle 
kind  of  propaganda,  which  seeks  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  peoples  In  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  of  government;   and 

Whereevs  a  more  general  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  security  which  are  confront- 
ing the  free  world  and  the  means  by  which 
solutions  are  being  sought  would  be  the 
best  poeslble  defense  against  such  propa- 
ganda; and 

Whereas  a  strong,  calm  and  united 
America  Is  fundamental  to  successfully  com- 
bating Russian  Communist  domination  of 
the  world  and  the  loss  of  freedom  every- 
where; Therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  in  convention  assembled, 
June  1951.  undertakes  to  Institute  a  cam- 
paign of  truth  and  integrity  concerning  the 
functions  and  current  activities  of  govern- 
ment which  will  extend  Into  every  affiliated 
club  and  increase  the  general  understanding 


of  the  overall  {K'obletns  which  confront  the 
UrUted  States  of  America  and  the  whole 
free  world,  and  the  means  which  are  being 
employed  to  seek  their  solution)  to  the  end 
that  citizenship  responslbllltieB  may  be  ex- 
ercised constructively. 


RxsoLunoM  ON  SuvvBusivi:  Acta 

Wh«reas  the  Oencral  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  has  repeatedly  recorded  itself 
against  all  forms  of  totalitarian  governmenta; 
and 

Whereas  communism  Is  the  antithesis  of 
all  a  true  democracy  holds  sacred  and  has 
as  Its  purpose  the  destruction  erf  free  gov- 
ernments through  anarchy:  Therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  In  convention  assembled, 
June  195'..  urges  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  the  several  States 
to  take  measures  so  that  the  present  alarm- 
ing Infiltration  by  Communists  Into  our  na- 
tional life  be  halted,  and  that  overt  acts  or 
statements  threatening  the  overthrow  of  our 
form  of  goiremment  be  punished  as  would 
be  any  other  act  of  sedition  or  treason. 


Resolution  on  IIichwats 
Whereas  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  Its  member  clubs  have 
been  duly  concerned  over  the  growing  haz- 
ards on  our  highways  and.  also,  the  need  for 
protecting  the  natural  scenic  beauty  of  the 
roadsides:  Therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  In  convention  assembled. 
May  1954,  urges  the  Congress  to  develop 
standards  for  adequate  protection  for  the 
saufety  and  beauty  of  highways  as  a  require- 
ment of  government  cooi>eratlve  efforts  with 
States  in  building  highways;  and  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  urges  the  State  legislature 
to  develop  like  standards  for  protection  for 
the  safety  and  beauty  of  the  highways  of 
the  Stat*  oif  Wisconaln. 

RxsoLunoN  ON  KiNDxaGAaruN 

Whereas  experts  In  child  psychology  and 
mental  hygiene  have  demonstrated  the 
value  of  group  experience  for  young  children, 
provided  such  experience  Is  received  under 
adequate  and  qualified  direction:   Therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled. 
May  1964,  expresses  Its  belief  In  the  need  for 
adequately  staffed  and  supervised  kinder- 
gartens with  trained  personnel,  and  urges  Its 
member  clubs  to  petition  their  school  au- 
thorities to  make  provisions  for  these  edu- 
cational advantages. 


Resolution  on   Communitt  and  IworvTBtTAL 

RZS  PO  N  SIB  n.  ITT 

Whereas  the  strength  and  quality  of  our 
Nation  are  determined  by  the  strength  and 
quality  of  Individual  citizens  and  their  com- 
munities; Therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  In  convention  assembled. 
May  1954.  urges  Its  member  clubs  to  Initiate 
and  support  programs  which  promote  as- 
sumption of  conununlty  and  Individual  re- 
sponsibility toward  civic  affairs  Including 
government,  youth  activities,  spiritual,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  well-being. 


ResoLirnoN  on  Hoovik  Commission 
Whereas     the     Wisconsin     Federation     of 
Women's  Clubs  Is  Interested  In  having  the 
best  government  possible,  and 

Whereas  the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment created  in  July  1947,  known  as  the 
Hoover  Commission,  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  this  branch  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  has  made  constructive  recommen- 
dations for  its  reorganizatlOD :  Therefore 
belt 
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Rejolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Cluba,  In  coi.-. entl.m  Assein'*.)f-,i 
June  1955.  commends  tiit  w  rk  o.'  the  Hoover 
Commission  and  pledges  Itself  *  -•  .(!■,  •  :•' 
report  and  to  urge  legislation  lo  k;:  c  t-  w  .rd 
the  implementation  of  Its  recommendations, 
and  those  of  the  second  Hoover  report;  and 

Resolved  further.  That  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  sent  to  the  proper  authorities  and 
to  Members  of  Congress. 


Resolution  on  Puai  Food  Laws 
Be  it  re^oliH^d.  That  the  Wlsconslju  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  endorse  the  main- 
taining of  existing  pure  fo<->d  laws  on  our 
statutes,  and  the  fostering  of  such  new  food 
laws  as  are  needed  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  people. 


RiSOLLTlON     ON     WaTKR     POLLITIOH     COKT«OL 

Whereas  our  State's  waters  are  vital  to  its 
very  existence;  to  its  economic  and  social 
progress;  and  to  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare of  Its  people,  and 

Whereas  the  domestic,  agricultural,  flfh- 
Ing,  wildlife,  recreational  uses  and  Indus- 
trial productive  capacity  are  Ecrlously  threat- 
ened because  of  the  pollution  of  our  streams. 
riverfTand  lakes,  and 

Whereas  the  responsibility  for  water  pol- 
lutlon  contrcri  Is  prtmarUy  State  and  local: 
Therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  In  convention  assembled. 
May  1955,  urges  that  local.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies  cooperate  to  aooompllsh  adequate 
pollution  abatement;  t>e  It  further 

Reaoive<i.  That  member  dubs  study  local 
pollution  problems  and  tirge  proper  correc- 
tive action  by  local  authorities  uherever  nec- 
essary. 


RESOi.tnnoN  ON  Ptjblic  Health 

Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  urges  Its  member  clubs 
to  encoxirage  the  establishment  of  full-time 
health  services  where  none  exist;  and  to  co- 
operate with  and  strengthen  those  already 
In  existence;  and  further,  to  assist  public 
health  departments  and  voluntary  agencle.s 
in  working  for  the  establlahmeut  of  full-time 
health  services  in  all  communities. 


RESOLtmow  ON  Mental  Health 

Whereas  mental  Illness  Is  costing  Govern- 
ment. Industry  and  society  astronomical  ex- 
pense through  hospltaltzatlon,  absenteeism, 
unemployablllty,  crime  and  family  disrup- 
tion. 

Whereas  more  people  suffer  from  the  var- 
ious mental  illnesaea  than  all  other  diseases 
added  together. 

Whereas  early  treatment  and  preventive 
measures  are  especially  rewarding  and  rel- 
atively Inexpensive  in  the  mental  health 
field:  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  Federatlim 
of  Women's  Clubs  encourage  our  legislators 
to  appropriate  more  money  for  research, 
counseling  and  guidance  services. 


Resolution  on  Health  Milk  Bill 

Whereas  Wisconsin  is  known  as  a  dairy 
and  tourist  State. 

Wherens  extreme  care,  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  modem  methods  are  necessary  to 
insure  safe  and  healthy  milk  for  fresh  fluid 
consumption,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  Insist  on  State  Grade  A 
production,  processing  and  distribution  for 
the  marketing  of  all  fluid  milk  sold  for 
human  consumption. 


by  the  Wi.sconiir.  F*<,ler;.vi  >ii  iii  W  men's 
Clubs,  and 

Whereas  the  bill  u<»^  -,..-i*(  i.uxi  b-,  .S(K..:.ir 
rteuben  l^aPave  and  ph-sjitxi  :i;;.  ...w  t  \ 
Ooverriar  Vernon  Thorns.  >;.,   ui.i  .-ti.rp  !«    ;: 

Resolved.  That  the  W. .-.,;.-,..:  F\--.i  riii;  a 
of  Women's  Clubs  go  oi.  ::■■- — ii-  .»--  u  >->uy 
of  cooperating  members  who  wiU  do  all  in 
their  power  to  see  that  law  enf cvrcement  offi- 
cers enforce  this  law;   and  further 

Resolved.  That  each  member  try  to  do 
her  share  by  checking  stands  where  such 
material  Is  sold  to  see  that  only  good  comic 
books  and  other  good  reading  material  Is 
available  for  sale. 


Hg.ii-ue 


Resolution  on  Ceime  Comics 
Whereas   the   State   legislature   passed   an 
anUcrixne  comics  law  which  was  sponsored 
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Re^oiution  Uegino  l.icrwsE  To  Inffectp 
Wholesale  Poultrt  Slauchteeino 

Whereas  a  sanitary  establishment  Is  neces- 
sary to  assure  safe  and  wholesome  poultry; 
and 

Whereas  neither  the  State  board  of  health 
nor  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  the  authority  to  license  or  Inspect  whole- 
sale poultry  slaughtering  establishments  en- 
gaged In  the  operation  of  flaughterlng. 
defeathering.  and  eviscerating;  Therefore 
be  it 

£cso/ticd.  That  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  assembled  in  convention  May 
1958  at  La  Crosse,  requests  that  the  State 
board  of  health  be  given  the  authority  to 
license  wholesale  poultry  slaughterers  and 
require  ivinltary  standards  for  potiltxy 
slaughtering  establishments. 

Resolution  on  Meat  Inspection 

Whereas  safe  and  wholesome  meat  and 
poultry  Is  of  vital  importance  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  constuning  public,  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  meat  and  poultry  In- 
spection program,  which  Is  responsible  for 
safe  and  wholesome  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts In  Interstate  commerce.  Is  In  serious 
Jeopardy  because  of  the  cut  of  over  $3  million 
In  the  budget  providing  for  Inspection: 
Therefore  be   It 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
erf  Women's  Clubs  In  convention  assembled 
May  19.58  at  La  Crosse  urges  that  sufficient 
funds  t>e  restored  to  the  meat  and  poultry 
inspection  budget  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  safe  and  wholesome  meat  and  poultry 
for  Interstate  shipment  to  the  consuming 
public. 

Resolution  on  Human  Rights 

Whereas  Wisconsin  has  a  proud  history  of 
respect  for  Individual  worth  and  of  equal 
opportunity  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child;    and 

Whereas  Its  accomplishments  as  a  State 
have  come  through  the  pooled  efforts  of  many 
individuals  and  many  groups  of  varying  racial 
religious,  nationality,  and  socio-economic 
background;   and 

Whereas  In  recent  years  Wisconsin  has  won 
national  recosmltlon  for  Its  progress  In  bet- 
tering conditions  for  many  dlsadvantaped 
groups  such  as  Indians  and  migrants;  and 

Whereas  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  has  been  Instrumental  in  creating 
a  favorable  climate  of  opinion  for  all  such 
groups  through  education,  fact-finding,  legis- 
lation, and  appropriate  acjtlon  both  on  the 
State  and  local  level:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  mindful  of  iU  growing 
responsibilities  for  human  rights  in  the  new 
space  age,  shall  continue  Its  community, 
civic,  and  governmental  support  of  all  con- 
structive educational  and  legislation  efforts: 

1.  Toward  Improving  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  all  disadvantaged  groups. 

2.  Toward  opening  opportunities  to  Indl- 
Tlduais  on   the  t>aels  of  merit  alone,  and 

S.  Toward  building  a  better  world  in  which 
each  chUd  may  have  a  chance. 


Wher*;is  thfe  is  h  grejii  ae;u  •. 
.:l,erfi'  \irv  t>ii  liie  nrws»;tf\:,cli-  rati 
rarV.i  uxi^y   and 

Wiiereas  there  seems  to  be  a  direct  ■•.■rrr. 
tion    between    the   reading   of    such  r 

literature  and  acts  of  lu^t  and  sex  crime. 
Thorefore  be  It 

JUsotoed.  That  the  W;-  ^r  ;,    .uon    ^ 

of  Womsn's  Clubs  go  on  r'>-  m  ;.  i  fe  all 
dealers  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
any  obecene  material  either  reading  or 
pictorial;  and  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  each  club  member  will 
try  to  do  her  part  by  checking  newsstands 
and  other  places  vhere  any  magimlnpp  are 
sold  to  see  that  only  good  material  is  avaU- 
able  for  sale  to  anyone. 


R»ui  uiiON  OK  ToxK  Poisons 

Whereas  toxic  poisons  are  promlscuousiy 
sold  and  used  for  weed  and  Insect  control 
without  soSclent  resean^h  background  to 
Insure  th«  safety  of  human  and  animal  life. 
and 

Whereas  such  toxic  poisons  are  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  elements  or  any  known  fac- 
tors, but  build  up  toxicity  on  the  ground. 
In  growing  plants,  and  In  living  animal 
cells,  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  legal  proof  as  to  the 
amount  of  poisons  liable  to  Induce  death, 
and 

Whereas  certain  beneficial  Insects,  para- 
sites and  birds  are  destroyed,  upsetting  na- 
ture's controls:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  Tli.it  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  In  convention  assembled. 
May  1958.  urres  the  State  leclslsture  and 
Congress  to  Introduce  and  pass  legislation 
restricting  the  sale  and  distribution  <if  all  , 
such  toxic  poisons,  except  by*^  license  and' 
permit,  and  further  urge  Congress  and  the 
legislatures  to  appropriate  funds  for  exten- 
sive research  In  our  universities  and  labora- 
tories to  determine  the  use  or  nonuse  of  each 
Individual  poison. 


Resolution  on  Deiveb  Impsovkment 

Whereas  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  Its  member  clubs  are 
greatly  concerned  by  the  loss  of  lives  on  our 
streets  and  highways,  and  have  tlierefore 
sponsored  a  traffic  siifety  contest  for  all  their 
member  clubs  during  the  years  1P58  59.  and 

Wher«as  the  Governor's  coordinating  com- 
mittee of  suite  oflBclals  for  traffic  fafety,  the 
Wisconsin  CoxmcU  of  Safety,  Inc  .  and  affili- 
ated local  safety  councils  have  been  working 
with  various  State  agencies  and  the  state 
motor  vehicle  department  for  driver  im- 
provement: Therefore  be  It 

Recoil  rd.  I'hat  Uie  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  In  convention  assembled. 
May  1958.  oonunends  the  work  of  the  above 
official  state  agencies  Interested  In  safety 
and  urgos  the  continued  expansion  of  ths 
driver  educitlon  program  In  high  schools, 
to  Include  privctlce  driving,  where  possible; 
also,  the  continued  establishment  of  traffic 
safety  schools  Is  urged  to  b«  conducted 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  courU  handling 
traffic  offenses. 

Resolved  furth-er.  That  commendation  l>e 
given  the  Wisconsin  legislative  council  and 
cmr  state  legislature  for  action  taken  to  rc- 
code  the  State  vehicle  code  to  conform  mor» 
closely  with  the  provisions  Of  the  uniform 
vehicle  code 

Resolved  further.  That  copies  at  this  reso- 
tlon  be  sent  to  the  Governor,  the  chairman 
of  the  Wisconsin  lopu.ntsvf  '  ;  .  n,  the  ex- 
ecutive dlrect<jr  of  the  W:^<^"i.':r,  ruiuncll 
of  Safety.  Inc..  and  th'  '  >rr.:  iwi  rrr  and 
the  safety  director  ^r  tVf  n- •  .-  veii'-le  de- 
partment. State  of  W:^^-'  !.•:•. 
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RES<'>LTrrTON    ON    Use    of    Addittvfs    in    Foor.s 

Whereas  we  are  In  as;  f  ra  w.  which  experi- 
mentation m  f  x>d  Ingredient*  and  In  food 
processes  Is  moving  '.xt  v.\  .re  rapidly  than  In 
any  other  peri:>d  In  the  hlst^.ry  >f  mankind 
and 

Whereas  it  the  presei.t  time  in^reclieMs 
and  rhfnucAls  .•  i;.  be  ;i<!tie<;l  to  :  -  <!  ii.d 
their  use  continued  unless  "r.e  U  .-'  F  "K1  aucI 
Drug  Admlnistratrm.  after  exh.^v..- '. . >•  .:.- 
vestUati on   orders   their   removal,  ajid 

Whereas  the  process  of  determining  the 
effects  of  these  additives  upon  the  hxunan 
being  may  frequently  require  years  of  test- 
ing and  observation,  and 

Whereius,  it  Is  th.e  present  practice  to  place 
the  resp^^i^ib.Lity  upon  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  of  proving  the  harmful 
effects  of  additives:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  (in  convention.  May  1958 >, 
That  the  federation  go  on  record  urging 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  several  States  to  reverse  this  present 
practice  and  Institute  the  requirement  that 
before  an  additive  is  Introduced  Into  the 
market,  there  must  be  established  adequate 
proof  on  its  harmlessness.  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resoluUon  be 
sent  to  each  Member  of  the  US.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each  mem- 
t>€r  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature. 

Resolution  on  Nonmedicinal  Use  and  Sale 
or  Narcotics 

Whereas  the  norunedlclnal  use  and  Rale 
of  narcotics  creates  untold  misery  and 
crime,  and 

Whereas  the  nonmedlclnal  use  and  sale 
of  narcotics  condemns  the  user  to  what 
medical  and  welfare  experts  call  a  "living 
dMtth",  and 

Whereas  it  Is  a  known  fact  that  the  Wis- 
consin laws  for  the  control  of  the  non- 
medlclnal use  and  sale  of  narcotics  need 
strengthening:    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  The  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  meeting  In  convention.  May 
19,  20,  and  21,  1959,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  urges 
all  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  Governor  Nelson,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Wisconsin  Senate,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Wisconsin  Assembly  to  give 
active  support  to  legislation  that  will  enact 
effective  control  of  the  nonmedlclnal  use 
and  sale  of  narcotics. 


Rf.soi  r-rtoN  •>.•  PvulI''  Hem.th 
Rr-r.i^  f'd.  Till*  'he  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Women  s  CV::)R  -irees  Its  member  clubs  to 
encourage  *he  establishment  of  full-time 
health  services  where  none  exist,  and  to  co- 
operate with  those  already  in  existence,  and 
further,  to  assist  public  health  departments 
and  voluntary  agencies  In  working  for  the 
esUbllshment  of  full-time  health  services 
to  all  communities. 

Resolution  on  Pornographic  LmaiAruKa 

Whereas,  there  la  a  growing  concern  for 
the  moral  strength  of  children  and  young 
adults  as  It  Is  affected  by  obscene  and  por- 
nographic literature  and  pictures  received 
through  the  U5.  mall,  and 

Whereas,  such  literature  Is  a  stimulant  to 
delinquency,  perversion,  and  crime:  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  alert  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren and  young  adults  to  a  present  and  grow- 
ing menace,  arouse  public  opinion  to  the 
urgent  need  for  enactment  of  laws  providing 
for  mandatory  prison  sentences  for  purvey- 
ors of  p>ornographlc  literature,  and  pictures, 
and  further,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  encourage  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  organizations,  civic,  religious, 
and  social,  to  erase  pornography's  spreading 
threat  to  the  mental  and  moral  health  of 
our  youth,  and  further,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  ask- 
ing that  the  General  Federation  conjslder 
such  a  resolution  at  its  convention  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  June  1960. 


Resolution    on    Milk   Sanitation    and    Na- 
tional Milk   Sanitation  Law 

Whereas  milk  has  been  In  the  past  an  Im- 
portant agent  In  the  spread  of  disease;  and 

Whereas  milk  retains  all  of  Its  potentlall- 
tie«  as  a  transmitter  of  disease,  although 
preeent-day  practices  of  sanitary  control  have 
greatly  reduced  the  Incidence  of  Illness 
brought  about  by  milk  consumption:  and 

Whereas  the  sanitary  control  of  fluid  milk 
and  fluid  milk  products  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health,  and  that  the  exercise 
of  such  sanitary  controls  Is  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  State  and  local  governments, 
f'xc^pr  that  no  Stat*  or  local  government  has 
•:,f>  riijht  to  obstruct  the  free  movement  In 
interstate  commerce  of  fluid  milk  products 
of  high  sanitary  quality  by  the  use  of  un- 
necessary requirements  or  other  health  reg- 
ulations; and 

Whereas,  normally  and  legally,  milk  should 
be  permitted  to  flow  freely  from  one  commu- 
nity to  another,  from  one  State  to  another 
subject  to  control  based  solely  upon  sound 
public  health  protection:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  go  on  record  supporting 
in  principle  Federal  legislation  to  bring  about 
the  free  flow  of  milk  between  States  and 
communities  subject  to  control  based  on 
sotmd  principles  of  public  health  protection 
without  infringing  upon  State  and  local 
rights. 


INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS  FXDR 
RESIDENT  TEACHING  GRANTS  TO 
LAND-GRANT  INSTITUTIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  boi^iness?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3450)  to  amend  section  22  f  relating  to 
the  endowment  and  support  of  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts)  of  the 
act  of  June  29,  1935.  to  increase  the 
authorized  appropriation  for  resident 
teaching  grants  to  land  grant  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DETERIORATION  OF  CUBAN-AMERI- 
CAN RELATIONS 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's threat  by  Prime  Minister  Fidel 
Castro  to  confiscate  all  American  inter- 
ests in  Cuba — in  the  event  of  p>ossible 
congressional  action  against  the  sut?ar 
quota — is  but  another  page  in  the  sad 
story  of  the  relations  which  now  exist 
betw^-pr.  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
Typically,  Castro  conveniently  neglected 


to  mention  in  the  course  of  his  harangue 
that  his  revolutionary  government  al- 
ready has  confiscated  about  one-third  of 
the  American  business  Interests  In  his 
country. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  this  whole  sit- 
uation. The  present  status  of  these  re- 
lations seems  to  be  drifting  more  and 
more  toward  a  ix)int  never  before 
reached  in  the  history  of  the  two  na- 
tions. Things  are  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  the  immediate  prospect  is 
that  they  will  not  get- any  better.  Only 
recently,  two  U.S,  Embassy  attaches 
were  exp>elled  from  Havana.  Incidents 
are  multiplying  rapidly. 

Meanwhile,  Castro  continues  his  hys- 
terical outbursts,  one  of  which,  oddly 
enough,  was  delivered  at  a  barbers'  con- 
vention. He  has  said  that  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  "provoke"  Cuba,  and 
that  our  recent  note  of  protest  on  vari- 
ous actions  of  the  Cuban  revolutionary 
government  contained  "vile,  aggressive 
language.  '  He  also  warned  that  thou- 
sands of  troops  would  die  if  an  invasion 
were  attempted,  and  that  Cuba  would 
become  another  Algeria. 

Death  is  a  word  that  comes  easily  to 
Castro.  I  daresay  he  gave  hardly  a 
thought  to  the  recent  execution  of  Capt. 
Manuel  Beaton,  his  younger  brother,  and 
a  third  man.  who — though  among  the 
earliest  Castro  supporters — had  broken 
with  the  regime  Their  so-called  trial 
was  a  travesty  on  justice,  lasting  only  17 
minutes.    After  that,  to  the  wall. 

As  Castro  weaves  his  bumbling  way, 
conditions  within  the  country  he  had 
planned  to  lead  to  prosperity  continue 
to  deteriorate.  Cubas  economy  is  mov- 
ing slowly  but  inexorably  toward  col- 
lapse. 

Still,  instead  of  encouraging  the  good 
will  of  Cuba's  traditional  friend,  he  per- 
sists in  making  vicious  attacks  on  the 
United  States  and  its  interests  in  Cuba. 
The  note  which  Ambassador  Philip 
Bonsai  recentW  delivered  to  the  Foreign 
Ministry  in  Havana  contained  a  9-point 
indictment  of  Castro's  actions  and  ac- 
cused the  revolutionary  government  of 
conducting  a  lying  campaign  of  slander 
in  an  effort  to  stir  up  distrust  and  ani- 
mosity against  this  country. 

This  the  'wild  man  of  the  Antilles" 
categorically  rejects.  He  says  this  is  "the 
language  of  the  provoker,  the  intruder; 
of  those  who  butt  into  affairs  which  do 
not  concern  them."  This  from  a  man 
who  has  yet  to  reimburse  one  single 
American  property  owner  for  lands 
which  his  so-called  Government  has 
seized. 

Now  he  has  taken  over  Havana's  two 
largest  hotels,  the  Nacional  and  the  Ha- 
vana-Hilton, mainly  because  in  recent 
months  the  bellhops  have  outnumbered 
the  guests.  His  labor  minister.  Martinez 
Sanchez,  accuses  the  American  operators 
of  these  hotels  of  failure  "through  their 
ample  connections  in  the  United  States 
to  stimulate  tourism  in  Cuba." 

This  is  very  interesting.  Exactly  how 
anyone  would  go  about  stimulating  tour- 
ism in  Cuba  in  the  light  of  the  prevail- 
ing anti-American  atmosphere  escapes 
me. 
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Ever  since  the  overthrow  of  ihe  dic- 
tatorship of  Fulgencio  Batista  in  Janu- 
ary of  1959,  the  Cuban  r»  vol';:;>.na:  y 
government  has  waged  a  s\'..\vin&\.-. 
vitriolic  propaganda  campaign  against 
the  United  States. 

According  to  the  "new  order"  estab- 
lished in  Havana,  we  are  no  longer  the 
friends  of  the  Cuban  people.  We  are 
now  "Yanqui  imperialists."  Since  its 
seizure  of  power,  the  Castro  government 
has  portrayed  the  United  States  as  its 
enemy. 

It  is  wagir.g  an  intensely  ambitious 
campaign  to  turn  Cubans — as  well  as 
other  Latin  Americans — against  our 
country.  That  Castro's  policy  is  de- 
signed to  arouse  bitterness,  distrust,  re- 
sentment, and  just  plain  garden-variety 
hate  among  the  people  is  clearly  seen. 

Cuban  diplomatic  missions  throughout 
Latin  America — and  particularly  in 
Central  America  and  Mexico — are  step- 
ping up  propaganda  and  political  activi- 
ties to  foster  pro-Castro  and  anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment.  The  attacks  made  by 
Cuban  President  Osvaldo  Dorticos  on 
his  six-nation  Latin  American  tour  were 
largely  responsible  for  our  recent  note  of 
protest. 

Initially,  many  people  in  the  United 
States  cheered  the  victory  of  P^del  Cas- 
tro. They  rejoiced  at  the  overthrow  of 
Batista  and  the  police  state  which  he 
enforced. 

Some  Americans  even  were  prepared 
to  overlook  the  kangaroo  courts  which 
dealt  so  summarily  with  Batista's  hench- 
men. More  recently,  however,  even 
former  apologists  for  Castro's  regime 
have  become   increasingly  disillusioned. 

The  latest  defector  is  Luis  A.  Baralt. 
Castro's  hand-picked  ambassador  to 
Canada,  who  quit  his  post  and  requested 
permission  to  remain  In  Canada  because 
of  disagreement  with  "the  fundamental 
policies"  of  his  government.  I  might 
also  point  to  the  many  moderates  in 
other  posts  who  have  left  Cuba  In  dis- 
gust. 

Recent  events  clearly  indicate  that  the 
Cuban  revolution  is  going  only  one  way — 
to  the  left. 

Castro  himself  has  charged  that  anti- 
communism  is  a  smokescreen  thrown  up 
by  those  bent  on  ruining  his  revolution. 
But  it  is  now  apparent  that  most  objec- 
tive observers  in  Cuba,  including  leading 
prelates  of  the  Catholic  church,  feel 
otherwise. 

The  strongest  church  criticism  yet  di- 
rected against  the  Castro  government 
and  its  policies  was  voiced  just  the  other 
day  by  the  Most  Reverend  Eduardo  Boza 
Masvidal.  auxiliary  archbishop  of  Ha- 
vana. In  an  address  at  Villanova  Univer- 
sity, in  Havana,  he  roundly  condemned 
the  totalitarian  state  methods  which  ex- 
ist in  Cuba  today. 

The  prelate  said: 

The  state  has  no  right  to  control  all  means 
of  expression,  to  Impose  thought  control,  fo- 
ment class  warfare,  or  usurp  private  prop- 
erties 

He  described  the  arbitrary  confl.'-catiun 
or  expropriation  of  private  property  as 
"nothing  less  than  robbery."  He  empha- 
sized that  neither  a  police  state  nor  a 


welfare  state  "is  acceptable  to  Christian 
theology." 

The  prelate  also  gave  what  appeared 
to  be  a  slap  at  deteriorating  Cuban- 
American  relations  when  he  said  nation- 
alism should  not  be  based  on  hatred  for 
any  other  people  of  the  world." 

In  this  respect.  Archbishop  Masvidal 
echoed  the  sentiments  expressed  2  weeks 
ago  in  the  church's  first  open  attack  on 
Communists,  a  pastoral  letter  from  the 
Mo.st  Reverend  Enrique  Perez  Serrantes, 
archbishop,  of  Santiago. 

He  warned  that  communism  "Is  every- 
where, although  there  are  among  us  some 
gullible,  innocent,  or  extremely  prudent 
persons  who  persist  in  denying  it  and 
who  even  are  angry  that  not  all  think 
as  they  do." 

The  archbishop  further  declared: 

It  cannot  now  be  said  that  the  enemy 
(communism)  Is  at  the  doors  because  In 
reality  It  Is  within,  speaking  loudly  as 
though  on  Its  own  prof>erty. 

Archbishop  Serrantes  called  for  a  spir- 
itual revival  within  the  home  on  the  pre- 
dominantly Catholic  island  and  warned : 

For  communism  Is  In  the  ambush  and  on 
the  march.  Masses  of  peasants  and  mate- 
rially and  spiritually  undernourished  dtl- 
«ens  are  the  best  field  for  Its  clearly  atheistic 
activities. 

The  archbishop  clearly  has  foreseen 
the  Christian  faith  on  the  island  threat- 
ened with  the  same  fate  that  has  be- 
fallen other  religions  within  the  Com- 
munist orbit. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  Castro 
and  his  companions  have  yet  to  make 
any  public  comment  on  the  pastoral 
letter 

If  Fidel  Castro  himself  is  not  a  Com- 
munist, he  is  certainly  familiar  with  the 
Communist  textbooks.  Consider  his  ex- 
propriations of  American -owned  prop- 
erty. This  is  surely  one  of  the  basic 
techniques  in  the  Communist  rulebook. 

Castro's  revolutionary  regime  has 
transformed  the  military,  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  segments  of  the  Is- 
land into  a  widening  pattern  which  fol- 
lows the  models  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China. 

I  am  sure  that  if  and  when  Khru- 
shchev and  Chou  En-lai  visit  Cuba,  they 
will  be  delighted  to  see  things  coming 
along  so  swimmingly. 

Castro  apparently  Is  determined  to 
continue  being  hostile  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, to  American  oflBcials.  and  to 
the  American  press. 

He  constantly  sp>ews  forth  wild  In- 
nuendoes, halftruths.  and  trumped-up 
charges,  all  of  which  are  designed  to 
keep  the  followers  of  the  revolution  in  a 
state  of  anti -American  agitation.  All  of 
these  little  tricks  have  been  drawn  from 
the  Red  handbag. 

Recently  the  Cuban  Government  noti- 
fied the  United  States  of  its  intention  to 
control  the  passage  of  Cuban  nationals 
to  and  from  our  naval  b.'^..^  at  Guai.ta- 
namo  Bay. 

We  are  informed  that  the  puri>osp  of 
this  control  is  to  enable  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment to  "capture"  the  dollar?  earned 
by  Cubans  who  work  at  the  base  or  sell 
merchandise  there. 


A  baiik  and  a  customs  office  are  to  be 
constructed  at  the  entrance  to  the  naval 
base.  All  Cubans  and  all  Cuban  ve- 
hicles entering  the  base  will  require  spe- 
cial documentation. 

About  3,000  Cubans  are  employed  at 
Guantanamo,  2,400  by  the  US.  Gk)v- 
ernment  and  600  by  naval  personnel,  for 
domestic  work.  The  payroll  for  Cuban 
personnel  is  about  $7,250,000  a  year. 
The  Navy  also  spends  about  $540,000  a 
year  for  locally  produced  provisions, 
beverages,  cigars,  and  articles  to  be  sold 
in  ships'  stores. 

The  Cuban  employees  are  paid  in  T3S. 
dollars.  Cuban  regulations  now  require 
that  workers  convert  their  dollar  pay 
into  pesos.  This  latest  move,  however, 
clearly  indicates  that  they  have  not  been 
doing  this.  TYie  official  rate  of  exchange 
is  one  peso  to  the  dollar,  but  in  recent 
months  the  free  rate  has  declined  to  the 
point  where  the  peso  brings  only  50  or 
60  cents. 

Obviously,  a  black  market  must  exist, 
to  prompt  such  action  by  Castro's 
regime.  This  is  but  another  indication 
of  ^disenchantment  among  the  Cuban 
people. 

It  has  been  accepted  by  most  observers 
and  students  of  Latin  American  politics 
that  the  strongest  pro-Communist  influ- 
ence being  exerted  on  Castro  and  his 
government  comes  from  the  very  top  of 
the  Cuban  revolutionary  leadership — 
Raul  Castro,  Maj.  Ernesto  Guevara,  An- 
tonio Nunez  Jimenez,  and  Carlos  Rafael 
Rodriguez.  The  thoroughness  with 
which  the  regime  has  squashed  all  po- 
litical opposition  is  significant  as  a 
symptom  of  Communist  tactics  in  the 
Cuba  of  today. 

The  situation  which  prevails  in  the  ' 
Cuba  of  1960  is  strikingly  similar  to  that 
whlcn  existed  in  Guatemala  during  the 
regime  of  Jacobo  Arbenz  from  1950  to 
1954.  It  is  with  this  danger  that  I  am 
primarily  concerned. 

With  the  success  of  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion— under  Fidel  Castro's  leadership — 
mtemational  communism  and  fellow 
travelers  sought  to  infiltrate  the  new  gov- 
ernment. As  in  the  case  of  the  Guate- 
malan revolution,  the  Communists 
tried — and  appear  to  have  been  success- 
ful— to  identify  themselves  with  the  26th 
of  July  movement.  The  present  situa- 
tion should  be  one  of  tremendous  con- 
cern to  us  and  to  Latin  America. 

The  Cuban  Communist  Party,  known 
as  the  Popular  Socialist  Party,  Is  openly 
encouraged.  In  January  of  1959.  card- 
carrying  Communists  In  Cuba  were  esti- 
mated at  12,000.  Since  then,  however, 
conservative  estimates  upgrade  that 
figure  considera.bly. 

The  revoluticinary  government,  more- 
over, has  now  moved  to  restore  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  relation;;  were  severed  in  1952. 
The  improvement  in  relations  between 
the  two  countries  has  been  evident  since 
January  1959.  Examples  of  these  firmer 
ties  have  been  Mikoyan's  sugar-trade 
figreement  with  Castro,  Cuba's  arms 
deal  with  Czechoslovakia,  and  now  the 
exi>ect*Ki  visits  of  Khrushchev  a:id  Chou 
Eii-lai. 
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It  should  al«o  be  noted  that  among 
the  delegations  to  the  May  Day  celebra- 
tion in  Havana  were  those  of  Commu- 
nist China,  the  Soviet  Union,  East  Ger- 
many, and  othor  C-'mmuni-t  countries. 

Economic  relations  mav  well  be  the 
most  important  and  .-significant  aspect 
of  cont-emporary  relations  be'.ween  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  With  the  recent 
trade  agreement  .-iizned  by  Cuba  and  the 
US  S  R.,  tradf'  be: ween  them  is  expected 
to  increase  to  approximately  10  percent 
of  Oiba's  total  foreign  trade — and  up 
to  15  iieicmt.  if  we  consider  the  Soviet 
bloc 

These  facts  are  important  when  we 
consider  that,  in  the  past,  trade  between 
these  countries  has  been  practically  non- 
existent. Despite  the  possible  existence 
of  an  economic  motive,  it  is  evident  that 
international  r-ommunism  will  utilize  this 
economic  pene'ration  in  order  to  for- 
ward it3  political  objectives.  "Aid  with 
strings"  is  a  familiar  Communist  strate- 
gem 

Communist  strength  in  Latin  America 
is  yarning  steadily.  The  basic  elements 
which  inspire  its  growth  are  still  there. 
II  ir.^er  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  resent- 
ment asamst  alleged  American  economic 
and  political  influence  are  exploited  by 
the  Commtmists — as  well  as  by  Castro — 
for  Their  own  political  purposes. 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
m.ttee  has  heard  sworn  testimony  from 
former  members  of  the  26th  of  July 
movement  who  have  defected  because  of 
the  revolutionary  government's  totali- 
tarian policie.-^.  We  have  heard  sworn 
statements  that  numerous  missions  of 
various  kinds  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  thf  Bamboo  Curtain  are  now 
operating  at  high  speed  among  the  vari- 
ous .segments  of  the  Cuban  population. 
We  have  been  told  that  over  1.000  Chi- 
nese have  arrived  in  Cuba  from  Red 
China.  They  are  posing  as  agricultural 
experts  and  observers  of  various  types; 
but  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
which  lies  but  &0  miles  from  the  Cuba 
mainland — might  well  want  to  know 
what  the  Chinese  are  really  doing  there. 
Judging  from  latest  reports,  one  of 
their  primary  purposes  is  to  encourage — 
or  force — Cuba's  30.000  Chinese  residents 
into  the  Communist  camp.  One  of  the 
ways  they  are  attempting  to  do  this  is 
by  means  of  an  extortion  racket. 

This  racket  strongly  resembles  that 
attempt-ed  by  Peiping  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  dollars  from  Chinese  residents  in 
the  rnitf'd  State';  and  other  Western 
countries 

It  works  like  this:  A  letter,  written  in 
Chinese,  is  sent  to  thousands  of  Chinese 
and  Cubans  of  Chinese  ancestry,  directly 
fi'.m  the  Overseas  Chinese  Returnees 
A.>sociation.  in  Peiping.  The  letter 
starts  off  with  a  typical  Communist  blast 
at  the  U.S.  Government,  followed  by  an 
expression  of  s>Tnpathy  for  the  Cuban 
revolution.  The  letter  then  asks  the  re- 
cipient to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  listing 
property  owned  m  the  country  of  resi- 
dence and  namp';  and  addresses  and  re- 


lationship of 


in  China 


Obviously,  with  ,=;uch  information  it  is 
a  simple  matter  for  the  Communists  to 
contact  relatives  of  Cuban  Chinese,  and 
exert    pressure    on    them      With    funds 


obtained  from  them,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  th*,-  means  t.i  »-.\pand  th^'ir 
operations  in  Latin  America. 

The  fact  that  these  letters  are  .sent 
directly  from  Peipins  and  are  addressed 
to  Cuban  Chmf^se  at  their  exact  street 
and  apartment  numbers  certainly  indi- 
cates some  very  careful  preliminary  in- 
vestigative work  has  already  been  done 
by  the  Communists. 

The  Chinese  Communist  infiltration  of 
Cuba,  both  civilian  and  military,  is  be- 
coming increasingly  heavy:  and  all  of  it 
is  being  done  behind  diplomatic  pass- 
ports. 

There  is  also  a  steady  movement  of 
Soviet  engineers  and  .technicians  bound 
for  the  Caribbean  through  East  Berlin, 
their  main  project  to  be  the  construction 
of  an  airstrip  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba. 

Russia's  helping  hand  to  Cuba  in  this 
respect  began  8  weeks  ago.  My  infor- 
mation is  that  about  250  Soviet  tech- 
nicians have  been  cleared  through  East 
Berlin,  en  route  to  Cuba,  since  then. 

The  airp)ort  corxstruction  is  being  more 
or  less  masked  under  a  program  of  gen- 
eral Russian  economic  development  as- 
sistance to  Cuba.  Aside  from  the  air- 
strip, the  Soviets  are  helping  to  build  a 
sugar  mill,  a  steel  plant,  and  an  oil  re- 
finery. 

The  industrial  construction  program 
was  drafted  while  Mikoyan  visited  Cas- 
tro early  this  year.  It  will  keep  Soviet 
"economic  assistance"  active  for  several 
years. 

The  airstrip  being  built  by  the  Soviets 
is  designed  to  handle  the  largest  types 
of  aircraft.  It  Is  located  near  Matanzas, 
and  my  information  is  that  it  has  a 
12.500-foot  runway,  with  an  unusually 
heavy  concrete  base. 

I  simply  do  not  see  how  we  can  close 
our  eyes  and  pretend  that  all  this  just 
is  not  happening.  It  is  happening,  and 
it  represents  a  mounting  threat. 

Cuba  as  a  base  for  Communist  infil- 
tration and  subversion  in  Latin  America 
could  be  a  deadly  menace.  Such  a  sit- 
uation would  have  grave  implications  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
hemisphere.  Should  this  happen,  we  may 
quickly  see  this  as  an  indirect  aggres- 
sion within  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

F^ced  with  this  problem,  the  obvious 
question  is.  What  should  the  United 
States  do?  Many  answers  have  been 
given,  ranging  from  immediate  direct, 
unilateral  action — send  in  the  Marines, 
in  other  words — to  a  policy  of  'wait  and 
see." 

Samuel  Flagg  Bemis,  an  outstanding 
historian  and  authority  on  the  diploma- 
tic relations  of  the  Americas,  has  stated 
the  problem  in  the  following  words: 

The  dilemma  of  our  Latin  American  policy 
today  Is  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Inter- 
pret the  Inter-American  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention so  as  to  permit  a  non-American 
power  to  expand  its  revolutionary  system  to 
the  New  World  by  capturing  a  republic  In 
the  Caribbean  or  Central  America,  now 
within  easy  bombing  range  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Panama  Canal:  or.  on  the 
other  hand,  to  prepare  some  antl-lnterven- 
tlonist  action  within  the  framework  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  peace  structtire  that  would 
really  prevent  the  intervention  of  Interna- 
tional communism. 


There  should  be  no  uncertainty  on  our 
part  regarding  this  important  issue.  I 
believe  that  a  lack  of  direction  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  follow  would  be  a  sign 
of  weakness  in  our  Latin  American  for- 
eign pKjlicy. 

Recently  President  Eisenhower  clearly 
enunciated  the  policy  of  this  country 
toward  Communist  penetration  and  sub- 
version in  Latin  America.  His  words 
were  a  warning  to  international  commu- 
nism that  this  country  will  not  permit 
Communist  influence  in  Cuba  or  any 
other  Latin  American  country  to  become 
Communist  domination.  The  Pi-esident 
said: 

We  believe  In  the  right  of  people  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government,  to  build  their 
own  Institutions,  to  abide  by  their  own 
philosophy.  But.  If  a  tyrannical  form  of 
government  Imposed  from  outalde  or  with 
outside  support — by  force,  threat  or  subver- 
sion—we  would  certainly  deem  this  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  policy  of  nonintervention, 
and  would  expect  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  acting  under  several  solemn 
commitments,  to  take  appropriate  action. 

Thus,  in  the  wake  of  the  most  recent 
Communist  penetration  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  words  of  President 
James  Monroe  again  come  alive. 

President  Monroe's  message  in  1823 
was  a  warning  to  the  holy  alliance — led 
by  Russia  and  Prance — to  stay  out  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.     He  stated  that — 

We  could  not  view  any  Interposition  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  them  |thc  Spanish 
colonies!,  or  controlllnR  In  nnv  othpr  manner 
their  destiny,  by  any  European  power.  In  any 
other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States. 

Today — 137  years  after  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine — Its  princi- 
ples once  more  may  be  applied  as  guide- 
lines to  our  policy.  But  no  longer  is  It 
enough  for  the  United  States  alone  to 
assert  these  principles.  For  us  to  go  it 
alone  in  meeting  the  Cuban  crisis  could 
undo  the  good  work  of  decades. 

In  my  opinion,  what  we  must  do  is 
further  develop  the  concept  of  collective 
.security  against  such  a  threat  to  our 
interests  and  the  concurrent  Interest  of 
the  other  Caribbean  countries.  In  the 
event  that  a  Communist  state  is  estab- 
lished in  Cuba,  collective  action  by  the 
American  states  would  be  mandatory  If 
the  Interests  of  the  Inter-American  com- 
munity are  to  be  preserved. 

Collective  action  against  international 
communism  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
has  not  yet  been  tested.  Nevertheless, 
the  necessary  machinery  has  been  cre- 
ated— through  the  developing  process  of 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  .system — and  is 
available  for  use. 

This  collective  hemispheric  action 
against  subversion  or  aggression,  short  of 
armed  attack,  was  initiated  with  a  sp>e- 
cial  Inter-Amerlcan  Conference  at 
Buenos  Aires  In  1936.  On  this  occasion, 
a  Declaration  of  Principles  of  Inter- 
American  Solidarity  and  Cooperation" 
stated  that  "every  act  susceptible  of  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  America  affects  each 
and  every  one  of  the  American  Republics 
and  justifies  the  initiation  of  the  proce- 
dure of  consultation." 
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Two  years  later — at  the  Eighth  Inter- 
American  Conference — the  American 
Republics  declared  their  determination 
to  defend  the  principles  underlying  their 
solidarity  "against  all  foreign  interven- 
tion or  activity  that  may  threaten  them." 

It  was  not  until  after  World  War  II. 
however,  that  specific  agreements  were 
Instituted  to  combat  Red  subversion  in 
the  Americas.  The  Inter-Amerlcan 
Conference  at  Bogati  In  1948  recorded 
the  determination  of  the  American  Re- 
publics to  proscribe  international  com- 
munism or  any  other  totalitarian  doc- 
trine. Tliey  resolved  to  adopt  the 
measures  neces.sary  to  eradicate  and  pre- 
vent activities  directed,  assisted  or  insti- 
gated by  foreign  governments,  organiza- 
tions or  individuals.  Later,  in  1951.  the 
American  foreign  ministers  convened  in 
Washington  to  consider  common  de- 
fense against  the  aggressive  activities  of 
international  communism. 

Hemispheric  policy  on  Communist  in- 
filtration and  subversion  came  up  again 
at  the  10th  Inter-American  Conference 
at  Caracas  in  1954.  TTie  conference 
adopted  a  "Declaration  of  Solidarity  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Political  Integ- 
rity of  the  AmericEin  States  Against 
International  Communist  Intervention." 

That  was  the  rather  imE>osing  title 
of  the  declaration. 

The  value  of  the  Caracas  declaration — 
as  it  is  commonly  known — is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  inter-American 
system.  Under  its  provisions,  we  have  a 
formal  right  to  call  for  collective  action 
in  the  event  that  at  some  future  date  a 
Latin  American  country  is  threatened 
by  international  communism. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  and 
that  of  the  other  American  nations  has 
been  broadened  to  Include  defense  from 
direct  as  well  as  indirect  interference 
through  infiltration  and  subversion  by 
the  international  Communist  movement. 
Thus,  in  the  interests  of  the  security  of 
our  hemisphere,  we  should  look  upon 
recent  developments  In  Cuba  with  acute 
concern. 

The  Latin  American  Republics  have 
demonstrated  a  growing  recognition  of 
the  insidious  designs  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy.  They  also  have  demon- 
strated considerable  awareness  of  and 
sensitivity  to  Communist  designs  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  determina- 
tion which  characterizes  our  present 
inter-American  system  will  undoubtedly 
persist  in  the  struggle  against  the  evil 
forces  opposing  our  democratic  way  of 
life. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  not  lost  its 
meaning  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  we  must  con- 
sider any  attempt  to  extend  the  Commu- 
nist system  to  any  portion  of  the  West- 
em  Hemispere  as  menacing  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  American  na- 
tions. 

Whether  Communist  or  Fascist,  a  dic- 
tatorship Is  a  dictatorship  and  it  is  really 
amazing  hov  all  the  dictatorshipo  seem 
to  follow  the  same  pattern,  and  how. 
sooner  or  later,  they  topple  because  of 
the  same  mistakes.  In  this  respect,  one 
has  only  to  regard  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Castro's  mortal  enemy. 


The  peace  committee  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  the  American  States  has  con- 
demned the  Trujlllo  dictatorship  in 
terms  which  have  no  precedent  in  Latin 
American  history.  This  is  cheering  news 
to  all  those  in  the  hemisphere  who  re- 
spect democracy,  freedom,  and  human 
rights. 

The  question  now  arises :  How  long  can 
Trujlllo  stand?  How  soon  will  the  pres- 
sures induced  by  a  rapidly  deteriorating 
economic  situation  catch  up  with  this 
tyrant  and  forc^  him  out?  Reserves  are 
sadly  depleted.  No  one  will  lend  his 
government  any  money.  The  drop  in 
the  price  of  coffee,  the  country's  princi- 
pal commodity,  has  been  disastrous. 
The  gigantic  outlay  for  arms  has  been 
crippling.  The  tourist  trade  has  fallen 
away  to  almost  nothing. 

How  similar  this  situation  Is  to  that  in 
which  Cuba  now  finds  itself. 

I  feel  genuinely  sorry  for  the  Cuban 
people,  for  they  have  always  been  our 
friends.  Inevitably,  the  mounting  un- 
rest will  topple  Castro.  He  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  he  has  neither  the 
brains,  the  integrity,  the  courage  nor  the 
common  sense  to  lead  the  Cuban  people 
out  of  the  morass  into  which  they  had 
been  driven  by  dictators  as  half  baked, 
fraudulent  and  Inept  as  he  himself. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  sit  by,  take  Castro's  abuse 
and  finance  the  communization  of  Cuba. 

The  time  has  come  to  do  more  than 
trade  accusations  and  nasty  names.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  Pan  Amer- 
ican Community  that  Fidel  Castro  be 
caught  up  short  This  loud-mouthed 
demagogue  picked  up  the  propaganda 
ball  early  in  the  game  and  is  still  run- 
ning with  it.  It  is  about  time  we  took 
it  away  from  him. 

Mr.  President,  plans  reportedly  are 
under  way  to  bring  charges  against  the 
Castro  regime  before  the  Peace  Com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican States.  I  believe  it  is  high  time 
some  such  action  was  taken,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  should  speak  loudly  and  clearly 
enough  to  make  the  threat  posed  by 
Castro's  actions  manifest. 

To  effect  this,  I  propose  a  four-point 
program : 

First.  The  OAS  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  considerably  more  than  a  floppy  fed- 
eration of  nations.  I  propose  that  our 
representatives  within  that  body  initiate 
action  to  rep>ort  on  the  entire  Cuban  sit- 
uation, make  known  the  inherent  dan- 
gers to  all  of  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors, and  inform  Fidel  Castro  himself 
that  the  responsible  goverrmients  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  neither  counte- 
nance his  piratical  techniques,  his  open 
courtship  with  Communist  tyranny,  nor 
his  abysmal  disregard  for  the  true  and 
valid  processes  of  democracy. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  congratulate  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  for  the 
statement  he  is  making  regarding  Cuba, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  fact  that 
the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  an  active 


member  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  should  call  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  Caracas  resolution, 
which  was  signed  in  the  early  1950s, 
wherein  all  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
states  agreed  that  they  would  together 
oppose  the  establishment  of  any  Com- 
munist government  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

I  urged  the  State  Department  to  do 
this.  Mr.  President,  some  2  or  3  months 
ago.  Perhaps  I  am  a  member  of  the 
wrong  party,  or  p>erhaps — I  do  not  know 
what  are  the  reasons,  but  the  State  E>e- 
partment  refused  to  pay  any  attention 
to  my  request 

I  am  delighted  to  have  a  man  of  the 
caliber  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
who  has  the  respect  of  the  State  De- 
partment, to  whose  voice  I  know  the 
State  Department  will  listen,  make  this 
veiT  sensible  and  constructive  sugges- 
tion. There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  person 
that  the  once  great  Republic  of  Cuba  is 
completely  in  the  hands  of  a  Commu- 
nist government.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Soviet 
satellite  today 

I  am  delighted  that  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York  is  making  these  state- 
ments. It  has  never  made  any  sense 
for  us  to  be  spending  billions  of  dollars 
trying  to  contain  communism  5,000  miles 
away  in  Pakistan,  in  Greece,  in  Turkey, 
and  in  other  areas,  and  to  do  nothing 
about  communism  erupting  90  miles 
from  our  own  shores,  right  in  our  own 
backyard,  so  to  speak. 

I  think  the  suggestion  being  made  by 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  is  highly 
significant.  It  is  a  sensible  approach  to 
the  problem. 

We  have  Ambassador  Dreier.  who  is 
our  representative  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  He  has  headed  Its 
Peace  Committee.  I  talked  with  him  a 
week  £igo  and  asked  him  when  he  would 
do  something  along  this  line,  but  he  said 
he  needed  instructions  from  higher  up 
in  the  State  Department. 

I  am  delighted  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  now  added  his  very  r>owerful 
voice  to  my  little  weak  voice  in  urging 
that  the  State  Department  give  some 
leadership,  because.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  Latin  American  countries  are  look- 
ing to  us  for  leadership. 

The  countries  of  Latin  America  recog- 
nize that  to  have  Fidel  Castro  and  his 
Communist  government  in  Cuba  is  as 
much  a  threat  to  their  governments,  to 
the  way  they  live,  to  the  democracy  In 
which  they  believe,  as  it  is  to  us.  We 
are  all  in  this  together.  The  Latin 
American  countries  believe  we  ought  to 
assume  some  leadership.  Certainly  we 
should. 

I  highly  congratulate  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  for  those  remarks  from  my 
able  friend  from  Florida.  I  know  he  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to 
have  something  done. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  political 
problem.  It  is  not  a  problem  which 
should  be  decided  or  determined  upon 
the  basis  of  who  is  a  Republican  or  who 
is  a  Democrat.     This   is   a:.    .American 
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problem.    It  may  be  a  problon  involving 

our  survival,  if  we  do  not  do  something 
abcut  It.  and  the  survival  of  all  of  our 
fnends  who  believe  in  the  things  in 
which  we  beheve  in  Latin  .America. 

I  am  very  tirat-eful  to  the  .'^enat.ir  from 
Florida,  vi.  ho  has  been  very  ^en^-rous  in 
his  comments  abut  me  I  know  his  has 
been  a  ^tr^'n.'  v-:-e  in  the  effort  to  see 
scme:hing  tangible  done  in  this  area 

Mr  UiNG  cf  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  A-.i;  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KEATING      I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  regret  very 
much  that  I  d.d  n<u  arrive  in  the  Cham- 
ber in  time  to  hear  the  tes inning  of  the 
Senators  address.  We  have  to  get  lunch 
at  .some  t.me 

Mr  KEATING  AU  except  the  Sen- 
aU.>r  fr(  m  New  York, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Has  the  Sen- 
ator made  some  suL!.!:esti  n  as  to  some 
of  t^.e  mea.sures  which  he  thinks  we 
mis;ht  be  able  to  talce  :  i  m.dicate  we  are 
not  m  c  mplete  ai?reement  with  and 
support  of  tlie  attitude  and  view  being 
taken  by  the  present  CuOiUi  Govern- 
ment 

Mr  KEATING  I  have  referred  to  the 
Caracas  res  >iution,  to  \T.hich  the  Senator 
from  Fl  r;da  ref-^rred  I  am  about  to 
p.-opo6e  1  four-p  mt  program,  the  first 
point  of  wnich  I  have  already  stated. 

The  first  point  :s  'hat  our  represent- 
atives m  the  Or£:anizat:on  nf  American 
States  .should  init-if-'  action  to  report  en 
the  entire  Cuban  situation,  to  make 
kn  wn  the  dangers  to  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican nei-'hbor-  and  to  inform  Mr.  Castro 
Uiat  the  re.^ponsible  governments  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  do  not  countenance 
what  he  has  been  doing  in  that  country. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Perhaps  I 
am  getting  ahead  )f  the  Senator,  but 
dees  the  Senator  have  some  suggestion 
to  make  aoout  the  favoritism  we  have 
been  showins  to  the  Cuban  government 
under   our  Su^ar   Acf 

Mr.  KEATING  That  is  my  second 
IX)int, 

My  second  point  Mr  President,  is  that 
we  .should  arm  the  President  with  the 
authority  to  adjust  the  sugar  quota  and 
ther'='t)y  reduce  the  unwarranted  subsidy 
to  the  present  anti-American  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba 

Mt-  long  jf  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr     KKATTT'TG      I    yield 

Mr  LONd  ut  Louisiana  I  n  itice 
fr  >«  the  press  reports  that  Mr.  Castro 
is  takin:^  the  attitude  it  would  be  eco- 
nomic aggression  for  the  Umted  States 
to  oiiv  le5.^  sugar  from  Cuba  than  we 
have  \xi^v.  accustomed  to  buy  in  the  past. 
I  should  like  to  make  the  point  that  the 
advantages  which  we  have  been  giving 
to  Cuba  under  the  Sugar  Act  are  the  old- 
fashioned  form  of  economic  aid  to  a 
nation  which  this  Nation  desires  to  help. 

We  have  been  giving  Cuba  most  of 
the  offshore  quota.  I  believe  about  90 
percent  of  the  foreign  quota — at  any 
rate  a  very  heavy  percentage — is  di- 
rected for  the  benefit  of  Cuba.  That  was 
on  the  basis  that  Cuba  had  close  eco- 
nomic ties  and  close  friendship  ties  with 
the  United  States,  and  we  favored  Cuba. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  a  trade  agree- 
ment.   There  was  no  agreement.    It  was 


simply  that  ti.is  Nation  v\  anted  to  help 
Cuba  and  to  benefit  Cuba  because  it  had 
been  the  Nation  that  ha  \  .wr  I'eti  Cuba, 
and  had  close  ties  m  iit-lpin;;  Caoa  to 
establish  its  inde;K"ndence. 

Then,  of  course,  there  weie  substantial 
American  bu.siness  interests  in  Cuba 
which  had  to  be  considered. 

A  nation  such  as  Brazil  is  a  very  good 
friend  of  the  United  States.  Brazil 
actually  sent  her  fighting  men  into  the 
Italian  theater  during  World  War  II  and 
they  were  allied  side  by  side  with  the 
United  States,  Brazil  was  not  given  any 
quota  at  all  to  sell  sugar  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Some  of  our  other 
Latin-American  friends  who  have  dem- 
onstrated their  friendship  cannot  under- 
stand our  continued  favoritism  toward 
Cuba  with  regard  to  sugar  quotas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  is  not 
a  case  of  economic  aggression.  Eco- 
nomic aggression  involves  action  in 
going  out  of  our  way  to  make  it  difficult 
for  another  nation  to  trade.  This  Na- 
tion has  done  that  with  regard  to  Com- 
munist China.  When  Communist  China 
b-'came  the  aggreissor  in  Korea,  this  Na- 
tion did  what  she  could  to  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  Communist  China  to  buy  on 
the  world  market  commodities  with  re- 
spect to  which  this  Nation  had  the  pow- 
er to  make  it  difRcult  for  Communist 
China  to  buy. 

But  the  instant  case  involves  the  mat- 
ter of  favoritism.  This  Nation  by  Its  law 
undertakes  to  help  a  friend.  It  favors 
Cuba,  over  all  the  other  nations  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  It  is  now  time 
to  take  another  look  to  see  who  our 
friends  are. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  we  favor  cer- 
tain coimtries.  There  Is  no  particular 
reason  why  we  should  continue  to  favor 
a  country  which  has  been  unfriendly  to 
us  merely  because  In  the  past  we  favored 
that  country  when  its  government  was 
friendly  to  us. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  President,  as  1 
understand  it,  to  obtain  the  authority  to 
adjust  the  sugar  quota  so  far  as  Cuba 
is  concerned.  It  is  not  for  me  to  tell  the 
President  what  he  ought  to  do.  But  I 
cannot  cotmtenance  a  continuation  of 
favoritism  to  a  country  that  Is  constant- 
ly spewing  forth  anti-American  propa- 
ganda, as  against  our  other  many  friend- 
ly Latin-American  neighbors  who  would 
like  to  have  a  deal  such  as  the  one  we 
have  had  with  Cuba. 

Mr.    CURTIS      Mr.   President 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Mr.  President 

Mr,  KEATING.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished  Senator  from  New  York 

In  reference  to  Castro's  recent  re- 
marks that  failure  to  buy  sugar  was  eco- 
nomic aggression,  several  things  are  re- 
vealed. One  is  that  he  has  a  ghost 
writer  in  Moscow,  for  such  an  imtruthful, 
irresponsible  remark  could  originate 
only  there. 

If  a  housewife  has  a  choice  of  two 
stores  from  which  she  may  buy  a  com- 
modity, and  she  chooses  one  of  the  two, 
she  has  not  conrunitted  economic  aggres- 


sion against  Uie  other.     People  have  a 
right  to  buy  wliere  they  wish. 

When  we  talk  about  friends  of  the 
United  States.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
we  have  some  friends  of  the  United 
States  in  this  country,  too.  We  are 
faced  with  all  the  agricultural  problems 
ima-iinable.  and  are  spending  billions 
of  dollars  on  an  agricultural  program, 
and  yet  we  are  buying  49  percent  of  our 
sugar  from  foreign  countries.  Such  pro- 
cedure does  not  make  sense.  In  my 
State  of  Nebraska  there  are  thousands 
of  farmers  who.se  land  Is  equipped  for 
the  production  of  sugar.  It  is  irrigated 
land.  They  cannot  get  an  acre  of 
sugar  allotment.  They  want  it,  7hey 
need  it.  It  would  help  them.  It  would 
improve  the  economy  of  our  State  and 
our  country.  It  would  lessen  the 
amount  of  crops  that  are  in  surplus 

I  concede  that  all  the  other  countries 
mentioned  are  friends  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  also  suggest  that  the  State 
of  Nebraska  is  a  friend  of  the  United 
States. 

We  even  pay  taxes  out  then».  We  ad- 
here to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Our  young  men  defend  the  country 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  should  live 
alone  and  shut  off  all  sugar  importation. 
I  suggest  nothing  like  that  But  we  can- 
not understand  the  Indefensible  position 
of  limiting  our  sugar  production  In  this 
country,  including  not  only  the  50  States, 
but  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico, 
as  well,  to  51  percent  of  our  consump- 
tion. It  is  a  domestic  matter,  just  as 
other  agricultural  legislation  Is  domestic. 
We  should  rewrite  the  sugar  law  and 
apply  it  for  our  economic  Interest  and 
still  give  some  to  other  countries. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  has  been  very  generous  In  yielding. 
I  will  make  one  further  point. 

By  no  means  should  we  increase  Cas- 
tro's quota.  If  we  extend  the  law  as  it  is. 
we  will  give  the  Cuban  people  an  in- 
crease in  our  sugar  market  of  50.000 
tons.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  would  take 
25.000  acres  of  beet  Land  to  produce  that 
amount,  and  I  for  one  am  very  much 
irked  at  the  individuals,  regardless  of 
what  their  motives  have  been,  who  have 
withheld  this  legislation  until  the  eve 
of  adjourrunent  and  put  a  pistol  at  the 
head  of  Congress  to  make  it  take  quick 
action  or  agree  to  the  extension  of  the 
act  as  it  is.  It  expires  this  year.  It 
should  be  extended.  It  is  a  good  act. 
Basically.  It  has  prevented  chaos  m  the 
Industry.  It  has  not  cost  the  General 
TreasLU-y  anything,  and  today  sugar  is 
the  cheapest  food  that  one  can  buy  any- 
where. I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 
Mr  SMATHERS  rose. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  before 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI.  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  effective  cham- 
pions of  the  agricultural  community  in 
our  country,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have 
this  contribution  from  him  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

I  was  proposing  a  four-point  program 
I  finished  the  first  two  points.    The  other 
two  are  shorter.    The  first  point  was  that 
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representatives  from  the  Organization  of 
American  States  should  step  into  this 
picture  and  do  something  tangible 

The  second  was  to  arm  the  President 
with  authority  to  adjust  the  sugar  quota. 

I  now  yield  again  to  my  friend  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  apologize 
for  again  taking  so  much  of  his  time. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator's  contribution,  becau.se 
I  know  he  has  studied  this  subject  much 
more  than  I  have,  and  I  know  how 
strongly  he  feels  about  it, 

Mr,  SMATHERS,  I  thank  the  able 
Senator,  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  his 
argimients.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
they  are  excellent.  The  suggestions  he 
is  making  are  constructive,  and  I  hope 
the  State  Department  will  listen  to  him, 
and  that  his  words — as  I  am  sure  they 
should — will  have  more  weight  with  the 
State  Department  than  my  words  previ- 
ously have  had. 

With  respect  to  the  sugar  quota.  I  in- 
troduced proposed  legLslation  in  the  Sen- 
ate about  a  month  ago  which  I  believe 
would  accomplish  virtually  what  I  thmk 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  men- 
tioned, and  at  the  same  time  accomplish 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
suggested,  and  what  we  would  all  like  to 
see  brought  about. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  said 
that  under  present  law  Cuba  gets  each 
year  not  only  a  flat  quota  of  2.860,000 
tons,  but  she  gets,  in  addition,  a  30-per- 
cent increase  of  our  growth  market  in 
the  United  States  every  year,  which  is 
30  percent  of  the  150.000  tons.  So  if  we 
do  not  change  the  law,  if  we  permit  the 
law  to  stand  as  It  is  now — and  some 
Members  of  Congress  presimaably  want 
to  do  that — it  means  that  in  August  of 
this  year  not  only  will  Cuba  get  her  regu- 
lar quota  of  3  million  tons,  which  brings 
to  her  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$385  million,  but  In  August  she  will  get 
an  additional  $15  million,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  ix)lnted  out. 

The  15  million,  transferred  into  dol- 
lars, is  $15  million.  This  proposal  rec- 
ognizes that  we  should  give  to  the  Pres- 
ident authority  to  deal  with  Cuba,  More 
than  that,  it  cuts  basically  the  30-per- 
cent gross  out  of  Cuba's  quota  com- 
pletely. She  has  had,  heretofore,  pref- 
erential treatment  because  she  has  been 
our  friend.  We  would  split  that  30-per- 
cent gross  and  give  half  of  it  to  new  pro- 
duction in  Nebraska  and  Washington 
and  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  the 
other  half  we  would  give  to  offshore 
•countries  who  have  never  had  any  quota, 
such  £is  Brazil.  Ecuador.  Guatemala.  El 
Salvador,  and  several   other   countries. 

For  the  first  time  these  offshore  coun- 
tries, who  have  been  our  friends,  and  who 
vote  with  us  and  who  have  democratic 
governments  and  who  for  years  have 
been  attempting  to  get  a  market  in  the 
United  States,  would  be  given  that  mar- 
ket. Thereby  we  would  once  again  dem- 
onstrate that  we  appreciate  other  coun- 
tries standing  with  us.  and  we  would 
say  that  whenever  we  have  preferences 
to  give,  we  will  give  them  to  the  people 
who  stand  with  us  and  work  with  us.    We 


base  the  formula  of  how  much  each 
country  gets  on  the  basis  of  how  much 
trade  they  do  with  us,  in  relation  to  our 
overall  offshore  trade,  so  that  the  coun- 
try that  does  the  most  business  with  us 
will  get  the  biggest  opportunity  to  sell 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  essential  that  we  set  up  some  kind 
of  program  like  that,  so  that  countries 
around  the  globe  will  realize  that  we 
cannot  stand  by  and  let  them  have  these 
great  markets  in  the  United  States  when 
they  refuse  to  give  us  equally  good  mar- 
kets in  their  own  countries.  That  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  sugar  bill,  I  think 
it  would  meet  the  ix)ints  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  also  the 
points  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yield- 
ing to  me,  and  I  congratulate  him  on 
what  he  has  had  to  say  on  this  subject, 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comment.  I  did  not  intend  to  get 
into  a  deep  agricultural  discussion.  I 
did  want  to  emphasize  how  important  it 
is  that  we  give  authority  to  the  President 
to  adjust  the  sugar  quota. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  the  great 
sovereign  State  of  Nebraska  will  always 
stand  with  the  United  States  and  we  will 
give  it  all  its  trade.  So  we  hope  that  the 
formula  will  be  opened  up  and  Increased 
a  Uttle  bit. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  third  point  I  want 
to  make  is  that  we  must,  through  every 
medium  that  we  have  available — the 
Voice  of  America,  and  every  form  of  pri- 
vate media — affirm  our  friendship  with 
the  Cuban  people,  the  truly  unfortunate 
victims  of  a  swing  from  the  ruthless  dic- 
tatorship of  the  right  to  the  tyrannical 
despotism  of  the  left. 

Finally,  my  foiirth  point  is  that  when 
the  seven  members  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission  on  Human  Rights  are 
elected  on  June  29.  they  must  be  urged 
to  pursue  the  question  of  free  elections 
and  recommend  appropriate  action 
toward  their  realization  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  Communist  operations 
in  Cuba  represent  the  boldest  challenge 
to  freedom  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
that  we  have  known  In  60  years.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  the  most  blatant  effort  ever 
undertaken  In  this  hemisphere  by  the 
forces  of  international  communism. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  we  must  be 
equally  bold,  equally  resourceful,  equally 
dedicated.  If  we  must  take  unprece- 
dented steps  to  insure  the  integrity, 
freedom,  and  solidarity  of  our  hemi- 
sphere, then  let  us  take  them. 


CUBA,  CASTRO,  AND  SUGAR 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  state- 
ment made  yesterday  In  Havana  by 
Fidel  Castro,  in  which  he  threatened  to 
seize  American -owned  property  and 
business  activities  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Castro 
has  now  made  It  abundantly  clear  that 
he  intends  to  use  American  investments 
in  Cuba  as  a  hostage  to  prevent  any 
change  in  the  Cuban  sugar  quota. 


The  crisis  point  in  our  relations  with 
Cuba  is  rapidly  approaching.  Congress 
must  decide,  within  the  next  few  days. 
whether  we  will  permit  ourselves  to  be 
blackmailed,  or  whether  w%  will  deal 
in  the  only  terms  dictators  can  under- 
stand— firmness  and  constancy  of  pur- 
pose. The  only  way  we  can  demonstrate 
our  intention  to  remain  firm  is  to  give 
the  President  at  least  some  measure  of 
control  over  the  sugar  quotas,  as  would 
be  done  under  the  administration's  sugar 
bUl,  of  which  I  am  sponsor. 

The  claims  of  Cuban  leaders  that  the 
proposed  sugar  law  violates  the  Charter 
of  the  Organi7,ation  of  American  States 
is,  of  course,  nonsense.  We  have  no 
treaty  with  Cuba  guaranteeing  that 
country  a  certain  percentage  of  our 
sugar  market,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  Nation 
should  not  have  the  power  to  make  ad- 
justments in  the  sugar  quota  if  it  seems 
to  be  in  the  national  interest.  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Castro  has  similar  powers 
with  respect  to  imports  coming  into 
Cuba,  as  he  himself  has  indicated 

And  I  think  Congress  should  keep  in 
mind  one  of  the  most  element-ary  facts 
about  blackmail — it  is  a  continuing  proc- 
ess. If  we  permit  Mr.  Castro  to  black - 
mall  us  into  extending  the  Sugar  Act 
in  Its  present  form,  he  will  vise  the  same 
hostage  against  us  in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Tunes 
of  Friday,  June  24.  1960.  concerning  this 
latest  attack  by  Mr.  Castro  and  his  Min- 
ister of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Casteo  Sats  U.S.  Holdings  Pace  Seettke  ir 
Sugar  Is  Cut — Premier  Threatens  Retali- 
ation Against  Ant  Quota  Reduction  by 
Congress — Calls  It  "Economic  Aggres- 
sion" 

Havana.  June  23, — Premier  Fidel  Caetro 
threatened  today  to  meet  '"economic  aggres- 
sion"  by  the  United  States  with  the  seiz- 
ure of  all  American-owned  property  and 
business  Interests  In  Cuba. 

The  Premier  did  not  explain  whether  the 
property  would  be  nationalized,  expropriated 
or  confiscated. 

The  Government  earlier  denounced  moves 
In  Washington  yesterday  pointing  toward 
a  cut  in  the  Cuban  quota  in  the  U.S.  sugar 
market.  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A  Her- 
ter  said  at  a  congressional  hearing  that  the 
administration  would  accept  a  proposal  to 
give  the  President  standby  authority  to  re- 
duce the  quota  If  the  national  Interest  war- 
ranted it. 

Among  the  American-owned  companies 
operating  In  Cuba,  Dr,  Castro  named  the 
Cuban  Telephone  Co.,  the  Cuban  Electric 
Co.,  banks,  sugar  mills,  mines.  Including  the 
•  100  million  U.S.  Government-owned  Nlcaro 
nickel  plant,  oil  companies,  and  concessions 
and  commercial  establishments. 

The  revolutionary  leader's  threat  was 
made  in  a  speech  to  a  reunion  of  members 
of  the  Directorate  of  the  Thirties,  which 
headed  the  uprising  against  former  President 
Gerardo  Machado  in  1933.  Among  those 
present  was  former  President  Carlos  Prio 
Socarras. 

Premier  Castro  spoke  bitterly  of  the  U.S. 
power  to  reduce  the  Cuban  sugar  quota.  This 
is  another  "economic  aggression"  from  the 
United  Statee  to  add  to  a  long  list,  he  said. 
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Tbe  Cuban  revolution  h*«  b«en  generorus 
and  ha*  permitted  a:;  American -owned  com- 
panies to  operate,  he  said  "They  are  still 
here  today,  but  ir.  the  future  they  may  not 
be  here."  he  added 

The  U  S  Cn:.8;re««  has  the  right  to  ap- 
prove any  laws  It  wl&hes  la  the  territory 
under  Its  j-ansdlctl<in.  "but  we  have  the 
right  to  approve  ;aws  which  w.li  ap;  .y  In 
our    -en-.tory    also.  '    the   F'rerriier   said 

"They   forget  huw   ni-iny    rrandred^  oi    :;;ll- 


llor^s 


tl  '...irs    triat    N^r' 


An.e.- 


:.\ii.-,    Lu.ve 


Ir.vest^^d  here  :r.  Cuoa."  :."  =;d.lcl 

Th°  Prf-mipr  ■^  irr."''.  *hp  Cubar.  pe<'ple 
th.ic  the  coming  montli-s  ai.d  y^ars  w  ;ul(l 
be  extremely  hard  and  a  test  of  their  ci- - 
votlon  to  thf>  revolution.  However,  he  de- 
clared, all  a^gressim  "whetiier  econ  imic  or 
mn:tary."  wU:  f.ul  and  the  Cuban  rev  tlir.jn 
Will  ::ev-er  be  stopped. 

"No  true  re-,',  .uiion  has  ever  failed  be- 
cause It  has  Its  roots  In  humanity."  he  seild. 

MTNTSTER    LN    WARNING 

Earlier.  Dr  Rau:  Ceper.j  BoniUa,  Minister 
of  Commerce,  said  any  quota  reduction 
would  be  applied  to  the  production  of  the 
American-owned  mills. 

Cuba  would  retaliate  with  speciflc  reatrlc- 
tJons  against  commerce  with  the  United 
States,  with  the  establishment  of  new  Indus- 
tries, with  crop  diversification  and  with  the 
c^er.tng  of  new  i.ter national  markets,  he 
atided 

li  Ls  p.).;iUid  out  here  that  Cuba  already 
h.ws  £1..  .-i.^jet  paralyzed  imports  from  the 
United  States  by  currency  restrictions  and 
other  measures  Since  the  greater  part  of 
Cuba's  Imports,  Including  the  bulk  of  her 
food,  have  traditionally  come  from  the 
Un.ted  States,  this  policy  hfts  produced 
steadily  mrreasing  shortage*. 

American-owned  siigar  mills,  which  now 
number  36.  as  compared  with  121  Cuban- 
owned  mills,  produced  36.74  percent  of  the 
Island's  sug.^r  In  1959. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  disputed  a 
statement  yesterday  by  Secretary  of  State 
Cr..-.sti:in  A.  Herter  that  the  sugar  outlook 
iii  Cuba  was  uncertain.  Cuba  has  1.100.000 
tons  of  sugar  on  hand  and  can  Increase  pro- 
du::»on  at  any  time  to  supply  the  United 
St-iies  -i.  iih  more  than  the  present  quot^  Dr. 
Cepero  said. 

He  said  that  Cuba  produced  5,700.000  long 
tons  of  sugar  this  year  but  that  there  was 
stifHclent  cane  left  In  the  fields  to  have  pro- 
duced 6.400.000  tons. 

The  United  States  wishes  to  continue  Its 
economic  control  over  Cuba,  according  to 
the  Minister.  He  said  that  the  relations 
between  Cuba  and  her  biggest  customer  and 
supplier  had  always  been  detrimental  to 
Cuba. 

Dt  Cepero  charged  that  the  sugar  law 
proposed  In  the  United  States  violated  the 
Chaxter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
S'ates  ""The  eagle  Is  showing  Its  claws."  he 
sa.d. 

The  proposal  would  enable  the  President 
to  cut  Cuba's  quota  In  the  U.S.  market  if 
the   national    Interest   warranted   it. 

The  Government  press  and  radio  attacked 
the  United  States  last  night  and  today  for 
new  economic  aggression.  Jos6  Pardo  Llada. 
radio  commentator,  considered  a  voice  of  tiie 
aovernment.  declared,  that  the  "Insolent" 
Americans  would  learn  that  the  Cuban  revo- 
lutionary government  was  not  alone  since 
the  whole  of  Latin  America  was  shouting, 
"Cuba   yes.   Yankees    no  ' 

Secretary  of  State  Herter  told  a  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee.  'Wednesday,  that  this 
was  an  appropriate  time  for  the  United 
States  to  reduce  the  dependence  of  Its  con- 
aumers  on  Cuban  su^ar. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  which  h^ 
been  twice  extended  for  4-year  periods  and 
Is  acheduied  to  expire  December  31.  Cuba's 
i960  quota  totals  3,119,655  tons.  The  ad- 
ministration  has  sought  a  4-year  extension 


with  authority  for  the  President  to  reduce 
quotas  either  In  the  national  interest  or  to 
Losrure  a  stable  supply 

The  .Sugar  Kct  establishes  quotas  for  both 
U3  producers  of  hert  and  rnne  cutrar  (tnd 
for  prnduc«»ra  abrr-wid  This  prot^Tta  dwiies- 
tlc  growers  from  low-cost  foreign  competi- 
tion without  employing  a  high   tarUT 


TAX   DKDUCTIONS 

Mr  CL.^RK.  Mr  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  con.sc:it  thai  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  ^,\-:thriut  losing 
mv  npht  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  address  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Y  rk  [Mr.  JavitsI.  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young  1.  and  anyone  in  the 
press  gallery  who  might  be  interested — 
and  the  gallery  looks  rather  empty — on 
the  general  subject  of  swindle  sheets  and 
expense  accounts  and  gifts  and  dues  for 
athletic  and  social  clubs,  which  was 
dealt  with  in  my  amendment,  passed  by 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  44  to  39  last 
Monday  I  have  notified  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  that  I  intended  to  make 
this  speech. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  M-ANSPIELD.  Without  the  Sena- 
tor's losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request?  We 
have  just  had  a  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  probably  three  Senators 
were  on  the  floor  a  few  minutes  a?o 
when  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Very  well . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  notified  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  I  intended  to  speak  on  this  subject. 
I  assume  that  he  had  pres.<^inR  engage- 
ments and  did  not  flnd  it  possible  or 
convenient  to  attend.  I  must  proceed  in 
his  absence  because  the  conferees  on  the 
bill  are  about  to  report  to  the  Senate. 
and  I  should  like  to  have  these  remarks 
available  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
press  by  eye  if  not  by  ear. 

Yesterday  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  took  the  floor  to  discuss  the 
antiswlndling  sheet  amendment.  His 
comments  in  criticism  of  the  amendment 
w^re  hf  said,  ba.sfxl  on  a  letter  from  an 
a.s.s:  lant  to  th*'  S^^r^tary  of  the  Treasury 
and  on  ad',  .ce,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware said,  which  had  been  given  to  the 
confT*"nc*»  committee  bv  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Tr"a.sur>-,  -a  ho  appears  to 
have  been  invited  to  join  the  meetings  of 
the  conference  committee,  no  doubt  for 


the  purpose  of  having  the  coinmiLU'e 
sohc;t  Ins  expert  advice 

I  •'  course.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
wiiai  Look  plE'-f  ii.  Ll.'  confi'reacf'  com- 
mitte«'.  c.MH'a.i.se  I  w;us  liut  Ui-if  H  'W- 
ever,  I  tiitvf  had  an  opp<jrluruly.  uver- 
nlght.  to  study  the  Treasury  letter,  which 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr  Wil- 
LiAMsl  placed  in  the  Rscxisi)  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  to  which  he  referred 
toward  the  end  of  his  remarks.  I  have 
come  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware — I  am  cer- 
tain quite  uruntenttonally — has  led  the 
Senate  to  believe  that  certain  statements 
were  made  in  the  Treasury  letter  which 
aje  not  in  fact  contained  therein.  I 
emph&sL^  again  that  I  am  certain  this 
was  inadvertent  and  unintentional  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

First,  let  me  note  what  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  said  about  the  subject  of 
payola.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  'subject  of 
payoLa  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  either 
with  the  tax  bill  itself  or  with  the  anti- 
swindle-sheet  amendment  which  the 
Senate  Included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  only  too  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  letter,  which  I 
believe  was  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  that  letter  in  con- 
nection with  the  Senator's  amendment. 
Of  course,  it  is  customary,  when  a  de- 
partment is  not  completely  satisfied  with 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  a  Senator  in  an 
area  where  correction  is  sorely  needed, 
to  make  suggestions  of  its  own. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  think  that  is  true 

Mr  RUSSELL  Tliat  is  a  requirement 
in  most  instances.  Has  the  Department 
suggested  any  language  which  would 
clarify  the  difficulties  to  which  it  points, 
or  which  would  eliminate  the  hobgoblins 
that  it  pretends  to  see  in  the  lan^juage  of 
the  amendment  of  tbe  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  The  Eteparumut 
has  confined  itaelf  to  raising  questions 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  to  expressing 
views  as  to  what  they  fear,  perhaps,  some 
court  might  rule  tbie  ameiidnient  would 
mean,  and  it  queries  whether  such  a 
meaning  was  intended  by  the  sponsor  of 
the  ameiidment. 

I  should  say,  in  my  opinion,  that  it  is 
fair  comment  to  say  that  th*  l>  >Ar\.- 
ment's  letter  is  entirely  nepative 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  whether  the  Senator's  ameiKlment 
is  without  defect.  I  know  it  relates  to 
an  eu'ea  where  legislation  is  badly  needed. 
I  sui^ported  the  amendment.  I  have  no 
apologies  for  so  doing.  I  shall  be  very 
hapi^y  to  stand  by  the  am 'ndment  until 
the  Department  sugge.sts  substitute  lan- 
guage that  will  clarify  and  obviate  the 
difficulties  which,  they  cla.m  they  f::.d  in 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  CL-MiK  I  am  most  grateful  Ui 
the  Senator  fromi  Creorna  for  h.Ls  helpful 
Interjection  and  comment 

I  return  to  th^^  irrelevant  subject  of 
payola,  which  lias  nutiimg  whatever  to 


do  with  either  the  bill  or  the  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  said  yes- 
terdai'.  according  to  hi.'~  ;  cniarks  on  pace 
13990  of  the  Record; 

The  Treasury  states  that  the  Mlloptloii  Of 
the  amendment  would  in  no  way  Umtt  the 
payment  of  payola.  Such  payments,  the 
Treasury  states,  would  still  be  fully  deducti- 
ble In  an  unlimited  anuiunt. 

Mr  President,  I  flnd  no  mention  of  the 
subject  of  payola,  express  or  implied,  m 
the  Treasury  Department's  letter.  There 
is  not  a  word  m  the  letter  about  it.  Per- 
haps tlie  phrase  was  referred  to  in  the 
conference.  I  (to  not  know,  because  I 
was  not  there.  Certainly  it  is  not  re- 
ferred to  in  the  letter  on  which  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  appeared  to  place 
such  heavy  reliance,  as  I  suspect  any 
Senators  who  undertake  to  read  the  de- 
bate would  be  apt  to  conclude.  Actually, 
the  amendment  did  not  purport  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  payola. 

It  is  true  that  if  payments  are  made 
In  tlie  form  of  entertainment  or  gifts, 
the  amendment  would  deny  deductions 
for  those  as  a  business  expense,  unless 
the  payments  come  within  the  very  nar- 
row exceptions  of  the  prohibition.  How- 
ever, as  I  understand  payola— and,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  state  at  once  that  I  am 
not  expert  on  the  subject — it  is  usually 
a  payment  for  services  rendered  or  con- 
templated to  be  rendered,  and  hence  is 
not  covered  in  any  way  by  the  amend- 
ment, nor  intended  to  be. 

I  do  not  question  the  motivation  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  in  dragging  a 
naughty  word  into  a  discussion  of  some- 
thing else;  but  I  suggest,  again,  that  any 
discussion  of  payola  in  connection  with 
this  amendment  is  entirely  irrelevant, 
and  will  inevitably  have  the  effect  of 
confusing  both  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  general  public  as  to  the 
issues  under  debate. 

I  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  scbolai- 
ahips.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  was 
engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  CailsonI.  The  collo- 
quy appears  on  page  13990  of  the  Rec- 
ord. The  Senator  from  Klansas  had  in- 
dicated liis  concern  that  the  amend- 
ment might  render  it  impossible  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  pay  52  percent  of  the 
cost — I  am  not  quoting  him;  I  am  stat- 
ing what  the  net  result  of  his  comment 
would  be — of  some  scholarships  given  by 
General  Mills  in  the  form  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Betty  Crocker  Homemakers 
Awaid.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
pointed  out  that  General  Mills  had  spent 
$110,000  on  scholarships  through  the 
fund.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  stated — and  the  state- 
ment is  on  page  13990  of  the  Record  of 
June  23 — 

They — 

Meaning  the  Treasury  Department — 

stated  that  under  the  language  of  the 
amendment  it  is  apparent  that  such  scholar- 
shlpa  would  t>€  barred  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted. 

Later,  on  the  same  page,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  said: 

It  Is  not  my  Interpretation  that  I  am  giv- 
ing here  today.  My  statement  Is  based  on 
the  letter  sent  to  me  by  the  Trea-sury   De- 


partment plus  the  discuasion  lu  coalerence 
this  morning.     Tlie  letter  Is  dated  June  22, 

1960. 

On  the  following  page,  page  13991.  in 
answer  to  an  Inquiry  by  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott j,  also 
dealing  with  scholarships  or  prize  con- 
tests, the  Senator  from  Delaware  re- 
phed: 

I  know  that  was  not  the  Intention  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Yet  we 
were  told  that  that  was  the  Interpretation 
which  the  Treasury  would  be  obligated  to 
put  upon  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  was  re- 
ferring to  the  point  about  scholarships. 
Again.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know 
what  took  place  in  the  conference,  aiid 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Treasury  rep- 
resentative told  the  confei'ence.  But  if 
the  Senator  is  correct  that  the  confer- 
ence was  so  advised,  then  the  Treasury 
Department  departed  radically  from  the 
letter  which  the  Senator  placed  in  the 
Record,  and  which  I  gather  covered  the 
principal  basis  of  its  objections  to  the 
amendment.  The  letter  states  very 
clearly : 

Specific  Instances  where  the  effects  of  the 
amfudment  may  be  unclear  or  give  rise  to 
difflcultie*  Include  •  •  •  scholarships,  and 
fellowships,   prizes,  and   awards. 

I  suggest  that  there  is  a  wide  sea  of 
difference  between  an  averment  as  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  "that  it 
is  apparent  that  such  scholarships  would 
be  barred"  and.  again,  "we  were  told  that 
it  was  the  interpretation  which  the 
Treasury  would  be  obligated  to  put  upvon 
the  amendment,"  and  the  actual  state- 
merit  in  the  letter  which  I  just  read. 
which  merely  states  that  "the  effects  of 
the  amendment  may  be  unclear  or  give 
rise  to  difficulties." 

I  suggest  the  two  statements  are  not 
at  all  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  kinds 
of  scholarships  to  be  considered. 

The  first  is  the  scholarship  which  is 
established  by  a  university,  after  a  cor- 
Ix)ration  pays  to  the  university  money 
in  order  that  a  scholarship  may  be 
granted  to  any  qualified  student.  That 
kind  of  scholarship  is  now.  always  has 
been,  and  I  suspect  always  will  be  the 
basis  of  an  appropriate  deduction,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  educational  and  /or 
charitable  contribution  which,  within 
very  broad  limits,  a  corporation  is  per- 
mitted to  charge  as  a  deduction,  under 
section  170  of  the  code.  My  amendment 
does  not  modify  section  170  in  any  way. 

The  second  kind  of  scholarship  is  one 
which  is  established  as  follows:  A  cor- 
poration decides  to  send  one  of  its  em- 
ployees to  school  in  order  to  improve  his 
skill.  Such  a  scholarship  is  also  the 
basis  of  a  business-expense  deduction. 
because  the  scholarship  improves  the 
caliber  of  the  employee  as  regards  his 
ability  to  render  service  to  the  corpora- 
tion. That  has  always  been  the  law; 
and  nothing  in  my  amendment  could 
possibly  be  conceived  to  change  it. 

The  third  kind  of  scholarship  is  where 
there  is  a  direct  payment  to  .some  boy  or 
girl  to  pay  schoc^l  experises.  When  such 
pworments  are  made  by  businesses,  they 
are  frequently  made  for  advertising  pur- 


poses. I  do  not  have  any  objection  to 
permitting  the  deductions  of  such  ex- 
penditures, frankly.  I  believe  it  would 
qualify  as  an  advcrtisiiig  expense,  under 
tlu   law  —  as  a  business  deduction. 

Certainly  notliing  in  this  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  deduction  of  the  ex- 
penses of  such  a  scholarship.  Neverthe- 
less. I  would  have  no  objection — if  the 
fears  of  the  conferees  are  such  as  to  lead 
them  to  believe  that  the  amendment 
would  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  knock  out  that  aidvertising  deduc- 
tion— to  a  change  in  the  language,  so  as 
to  make  that  ixjint  clear. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  the  speech 
which  was  made  on  the  floor  on  yester- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
as  a  result  of  a  press  release  Issued  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  what  some  of 
us  who  have  been  in  politics  for  quite 
a  while  call  a  snow  job"  is  being  done 
In  opposition  to  this  amendment.  The 
plan  is  to  throw  into  the  at  .>^o  many 
statements  and  to  create  so  many  doubts 
and  so  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  public,  tlie  Members  of  Congres.*;.  and 
the  conferees,  that  it  will  be  said.  "This 
seems  to  be  a  very  complicated  matter,  so 
perhaps  we  should  .Mudy  it  for  a  while." 

Mr.  President.  I  see  on  the  floor  at  tins 
time  a  few  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, all  of  them  experienced  in  the 
art  of  politics,  and  for  all  of  whom  I  have 
great  affection  and  respect.  I  think  tliey 
have  had  this  kind  of  thing  done  to  tliern 
before,  and  no  doubt  will  have  it  done 
to  them  again.  Certainly  they  aie  wise 
enough  and  mature  enough  not  to  resent 
it  particularly. 

But  in  order  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
snowdrift"  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  with  the  assistance  of  Uie 
Treasury  Department,  was  able  to  en- 
gender in  the  press  today.  I  t>lian  read 
now  from  an  article  which  was  published 
Uiis  morning   in   tl.i    W.ivl.iigton  Post: 

The  Treasury  yestcruti>  gave  foes  of  the 
amendment  tightening  business  deductions 
some  ptrong  ammunition.  This  provision 
would  ban  good  wlU  deductions  for  custom- 
ers and  employees  on  anything  but  food  and 
drink  and  gifts  of  $10  or  less.  Its  sponsor, 
Senatcw  JosrrH  S  Clark.  Demormt  of  Penii- 
sylvanla.  said  it  would  prohibit  tax-deduct- 
ible yachtinK  trips,  theater,  and  night-club 
parties,  visits  to  hunting  lodges,  country 
club  dues,  and  the  like. 

But  Jay  W.  Glasmaun.  assistant  to  TrcM- 
ury  Secretary  Robert  B.  Anderson,  WTote 
Senator  John  J.  Woxiams.  Republican  of 
Delaware,  that  the  amendment  could  go  far 
beyond  Clark's  Intent  Glasmann  said  it 
might  prohibit  businessmen  from  claiming 
deductions  for  gifts  to  widows  of  former  em- 
ployees, scholarships,  employee  recreaUonal 
progranas  like  bowling  alleys  and  golf  courses 
and  even  Rotary  Club  dues. 

My  goodness.  Mr.  President,  how  evil 
can  the  Senator  from  Penn.svlvanla  get? 
Just  think  of  making  a  man  pay  his 
own  Rotary  Club  dues  or  his  own  initia- 
tion fee  and  dues  to  his  golf  club,  or 
making  him  pay  when  he  goes  to  a  bowl- 
ing alley.  Mr.  President.  I  am  rather 
sure  that  soon — and  not  for  the  first 
time — I  shall  be  accused  of  attempting  to 
pf'nall/e  outstai-riinc  and  forthright 
Amencaris.  by  means  of  amendments 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  can  prop- 
erlv  be  associated   ■with   .'-ixiali-sm 
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Mr.  President,  I  return  to  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  article,  and  I 
quote : 

Why  should  a  businessman  be  allowHl  a 
deduc^4on  for  wlniiig  and  dmlng  a  cus-  n^.- 
er.  but  not  for  taking  him  to  a  symphony 
Mr.  Olasmann  asked ' 

I  can  just  see  the  As^sistant  to  the 
Secretary'of  the  Treasury  breaking  down 
and  weeping  bitter  tears,  as  the  good  and 
patriotic  American  I  know  him  to  'oe. 
on  a  complamt  that  it  would  be  illegal 
for  a  representative  of  a  business  con- 
cern to  take  a  customer  to  a  symphony, 
where,  in  ?onie  way.  between  the  first 
and  second  movements  of  Beethoven's 
'■Pifth  Symphony.  "  he  tried  to  sell  him 
a  case  of  Pepsi  Cola 

1  wonder  how  often  the  cost  of  sym- 
phony tickets  is  actually  being  used  as  a 
business  expense  deduction  in  connec- 
tion with  sale  promotion  campaigns?  I 
suspect  that  for  every  single  symphony 
ticket  which  is  bought  for  that  purpose, 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  tickets 
bou^'ht  to  the  Johansson-Patterson 
flght.  to  tiie  World  Series,  to  shows  in 
New  York  Las  Vegas.  Los  Angeles,  and 
elsewhere  And  I  suspect  that  my  friend 
Mr.  Glasmann  was  probably  shedding 
crocodile  tears  about  the  symphony 
tickft  deduction 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr  CLARK.  Just  a  moment  while  I 
complete  my  thought,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Actually,  the  reason  why  we  left  the 
exception  for  food  and  beverages  in  the 
amendment  was  that,  as  a  practical  mat- 
t-er.  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  an  amend- 
ment which  can  distinguish  between  the 
normal  and  ordinary  taking  of  a  cus- 
tomer to  lunch  or  to  dinner,  which  I 
think,  in  accordance  with  current  Amer- 
ican mores,  at  least,  is  considered  per- 
fectly appropriate,  and  the  highfalutin 
and  high-toned  luxury,  entertainment 
which  IS  so  much  m  disrepute  with  the 
.\merican  people 

Therefore,  we  thought  it  wiser  to  leave 
the  law  in  if,s  present  stat€.  which  mere- 
ly provides  that  if  a  taxpayer  can  show 
that  expenditures  for  meals  and  bever- 
ages were  "'ordinary  and  necessary" 
business  expenses  incurred  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  inducing  a  sale  or  oth- 
er benefit  to  the  individual  or  corpora- 
tion who  paid  the  check,  this  would  con- 
tinue to  be  the  requirement,  as  it  was 
m  the  past. 

I  reiterate  what  I  havp  said,  I  guess, 
five  times  already,  that  this  exception 
in  my  amendment  makes  absolutely  no 
change  in  exi.^ting  law ;  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  beverages  and  food  were  ex- 
cluded under  present  law  because  it 
could  not  be  shown  that  they  bore  any 
reasonable  relationship  to  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expense,  they  will 
continue  to  be  excluded.  To  the  extent 
that  the  taxpayer  can  show  they  were, 
they  will  be  included.  This  provision  in 
the  amendment  would  make  no  change 
whatever  in  the  existing  law. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senator  ma.kf    the  comparison  between 


a  svTnphony  and  a  prizefight,  I  know 
the  Senator  does  not  wish  to  reflect  upon 
culture  The  Senator  is  a  lover  of  ?ood 
music. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  yield  to  my  friend  in 
all  the  cultures 

Mr  SCOTT  I  would  not  wish  the 
Senator  to  s^o  that  far. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  the  Senator  is 
one  of  those  who  know  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  Beethoven's  10th  symphony,  for 
example. 

Mr.  CLARK      I  said  "Pifth." 

Mr  SCOIT.  I  know.  I  said,  the  Sen- 
ator is  one  of  those  who  know  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  Beethoven's  10th  Sym- 
phony. 

Mr.  CLARK  We  agree  that  there  is 
a  Fifth'' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  agree  there  Is  a 
'Fifth  Symphony."  We  will  both  take 
the  "Fifth  Symphony." 

Mr  CLARK.  But  not  the  fifth 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But  not  the  fifth 
amendment. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
culture  to  anyone  who  is  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  receive  it, 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  is  a  very  bold 
statement  for  a  Republican. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  say  if  there  is 
an  implication  that  Republicans  are  un- 
cultured. I  have  no  objection  to  that 
allegation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  not  all  Re- 
publicans. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  would  tend  to  bring 
the  Republicans  closer  to  others  who  do 
not  particularly  wish  to  be  known  as 
revelling  in  culture. 

The  Senator  is  leading  me  somewhat 
away  from  the  purpose  of  my  inquiry. 

How  does  the  Senator  explain  the  fact. 
if  it  is  a  fact,  that  it  is  said  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  would  prohibit  a 
deduction  on  an  exp>€nse  account  of 
the  expense  of  taking  someone  to  the 
theater,  yet  the  expense  would  t>e  de- 
ductible if  one  took  the  same  person  to  a 
night  club  or  even  to  a  house  of  ill 
repute?  Would  that  not  tend  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  theater,  and  would 
that  not  tend  to  darken  Broadway? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  regret  that  my  atten- 
tion was  diverted  by  a  page  when  the 
Senator  was  speaking.  I  was  suddenly 
riveted  back  into  attention.  I  thought 
I  heard  the  Senator  say  something  about 
a  house  of  ill  repute.  Will  the  Senator 
repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  page  has  unwit- 
tingly done  a  disservice,  because  I  had 
hoped  my  remarks  might  be  regarded 
as  minor  wit.  I  was  suggesting  to  my 
dear  and  distinguished  senior  colleague, 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect.  I  should 
like  for  him  to  explain  why  it  is  that 
the  Treasury  Department  interpreta- 
tion of  his  amendment  is  that  it  would 
prohibit  deductions  of  expense  accounts 
for  entertainment  at  the  theater,  where- 
as the  amendment  does  not  cover  and 
therefore  would  peniiit  a  deduction  for 
entertainment  at  a  night  club  or  even 
at  a  house  of  ill  repute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  answer  to  that 
question  is  not  based  upon  any  pjersonal 
experience,  but  others  have  told  me 


Mr    SCOT!       I   wt\.s  hoping  the  Sen- 
ator would  go  further 

Mr  CLARK.  Mi'  President,  I  was 
about  to  make  the  comment  that  what  I 
shall  say  is  not  based  upon  any  personal 
experience.  I  have  t>een  given  to  under- 
stand by  others  that  houses  of  ill  repute 
come  under  the  heading  "entertain- 
ment. "  and  therefore  such  expenses 
would  be  barred.  Theater  shows  come 
under  the  heading  "entertainment."  and 
therefore  such  expenses  would  be  barred. 
There  has  to  be  a  line  drawn  by  admin- 
istrative regulations  which  will  distin- 
guish between  the  intention  of  the 
amendment,  which  is  to  permit  someone 
to  take  a  customer  out  to  dinner  in  order 
to  make  a  sale,  and  what  is  not  in- 
tended— what  the  amendment  intends  to 
prohibit — lavish  and  promiscuous  enter- 
tainment. 

I  think  I  shall  make  that  clear  later 
in  my  talk. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator,  when 
he  does,  also  explain  why  It  is  said  that 
his  amendment  would  prohibit  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  entertainment  of  buying  a 
drink  for  a  sales  prospect  but  would  not 
prohibit  a  deduction  for  buying  this 
prospect  a  bottle  or  even  a  liquor  store? 
Mr  CLARK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain that  now. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  is  per- 
fectly clear.  It  would  be  no  more  com- 
plex or  difficult  to  draft  a  regulation  for 
than  many  other  parts  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  In  fact,  it  is  a  good  deal 
more  simple  than  most  of  the  parts  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

My  friend,  who  is  a  distinguished 
lawyer  In  his  own  right — and,  what  is 
more,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  boot — 
will  recall  that  during  the  dead  days  of 
the  past  when  he  and  I  were  trying  hard 
to  make  a  living  practicing  law.  every 
now  and  then  we  had  to  look  into  a  tax 
problem  and  had  to  consult  the  Com- 
merce Clearing  House  or  Prentice-Hall 
Service,  and  we  found  that  practically 
every  section  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  was  followed,  in  the  service,  by 
elaborate  administrative  regulations 
spelling  out  pretty  well  exactly  what  the 
quite  simple  text,  in  many  instances,  in- 
tended to  do.  After  the  regulations 
would  be  administrative  rulings,  and 
then  there  would  be  the  court  rulings. 

I  ask  my  friend  to  be  fair  about  this, 
because  I  know  he  is  fair.  I  say  again 
this  amendment  is  no  more  difficult  to 
interpret  than  scores  and  scores  of  other 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  This  is  going  to  call  for  care- 
fully drawn  administrative  regulations. 
Those  will  have  to  be  construed  admin- 
istratively. There  will  probably  be  some 
court  decisions. 

This  is  the  normal  procedure  in  con- 
nection with  tax  law.  I  think  to  throw 
in  my  face,  as  the  Treasury  Department 
did,  that  this  has  to  be  considered  in  a 
vacuum,  without  the  benefit  of  any  posi- 
tive effort  to  prepare  regulations,  is  im- 
proper. I  do  not  think  that  should  be 
done.  The  Treasury  Department  should 
try  to  see  if  it  can  help  make  the  amend- 
ment work,  instead  of  taking  so  nega- 
tive an  approach,  which  I  believe  is  a 
little  bit  unfair. 
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Mr  SCOTT  I  wish  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor know  thai  I  am  sure  nothing,'  I  have 
said  would  indicate  an  \uu  nt  to  be  other 
than  fair,  because  I  am  fc.iiiply  askiim 
the  Senator  to  explain  some  of  Uie  state- 
ments which  have  been  made,  without 
myself  judging  them  to  be  correct  or  not 
correct. 

I  will  agree  with  the  Senator  that  there 
are  loopholes  in  the  law.  There  are  ex- 
cevssive  expenditures  which  are  taken  as 
deductions,  which  ought  better  to  be 
taxed.  I  believe  the  Government  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  tax  money  which  it  can 
legitimately  obtain  under  a  judicial  and 
administrative  determination  of  the  law, 
and  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  keep  what 
Is  left. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  pass  cloudy 
amendments  or  when  we  attempt  to 
write  a  tax  bill  upon  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, confusion  arises  which  leads  to 
questions.  I  do  not  think  my  senior  col- 
league, any  more  than  I.  would  wish  to 
prevent  a  businessman — be  it  an  individ- 
ual, a  partnership,  or  a  corporation — 
from  establishing  a  scholarship  for  the 
l)enpflt  of  a  high  school  student  or  a 
college  student,  because  of  the  excellence 
of  the  student  in  physics  or  mathematics 
or  some  other  subject,  which  the  busi- 
nessman may  now  do  and  treat  the  ex- 
pen.se  as  an  exemption. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  contribution  to 
the  general  inspirational  approach  to- 
ward education  to  do  these  things.  I 
know  I  have  competed  in  college  for 
scholarships  which  were  given  by  busi- 
nessmen. I  will  not  say  to  my  senior  col- 
league what  were  the  results,  but  I  had 
the  benefit  of  enjoying  the  competition. 
Somebody  received  the  benefit  of  the 
scholarships. 

Would  it  not  be  a  pity  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  were  to  prevent  that? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  of  course  it  would. 
I  can  only  say  to  my  friend  from  my 
own  Commonwealth  that  the  amend- 
ment was  not  intended  to  prohibit  such 
scholarships.  I  do  not  think  the  amend- 
ment would. 

I  think  if  my  friend,  good  lawyer  that 
he  is.  will  make  a  careful  and  personal 
legal  study  of  the  amendment,  he  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  would  not  do  so. 

I  should  be  only  too  happy  to  have  the 
conferees  or  the  Treasury  Department 
suggest  alternate  language  which  would 
establish  that  beyond  the  peradventure 
of  doubt.  The  trouble  is  that  instead  of 
suggestirig  language  to  make  the  amend- 
ment work,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  gotten  out  this  "snow  job,"  trying  to 
ridicule  the  amendment,  and  doing 
everything  possible  to  prevent  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  conferees  from  accepting  it. 
This  I  think  is  rather  a  shame. 

I  understand  that  in  a  few  minutes — 
it  may  be  later  tonight,  or  it  may  be 
tomorrow — the  conferees  will  come  to 
the  Senate  with  a  report  rejecting  the 
amendment,  shedding,  if  I  may  say  so — 
and  I  do  not  speak  of  any  of  my  col- 
leagues personally — crocodile  tears  about 
how  worthy  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  saying  this  should  be  a  matter 
for  study. 

I  have  been  studying  this  subject  ever 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  proposed 
an  amendment  2  years  ago.  Certain 
technical  difficulties  in  It  were  discov- 


ered. We  redrafted  it  last  year,  and  it 
still  was  not  right.  We  redrafted  it  this 
year  with  the  help  of  several  individuals 
who  had  worked  in  the  Treasury  E)epa.*-t- 
ment  and  with  the  legislative  courLsel. 
1  think  that  it  is  now  in  first-class  legal 
shape  But  if  the  Treasurj"  dors  not 
think  so,  let  them  propose  such  chances 
in  the  language  as  they  think  desirable 
in  order  to  make  it  work,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  ridicule  the  proposed  legislation 
so  that  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
will  not  accept  it. 

I  must  say  to  my  friend — and  I  do  not 
.say  this  in  a  particularly  partisan  sense — 
that  the  Eisenhower  administration  has 
been  studying  these  loopholes  for  8  years. 
They  will  go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  They  have  come  forth  with 
only  two  suggestions  for  closing  loop- 
holes, one  of  which  was  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoRil,  which  I  hope  will  be  accepted, 
even  in  truncated  form.  The  other  was 
an  amendment  for  a  redefinition  of  cap- 
ital gains  which  I  proposed,  which  had 
complete  Treasury  endorsement,  and  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  with  practically 
every  Republican  in  the  Senate  voting 
against  it. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  cannot  agree  with  my 
colleague  that  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration has  not  proposed  tax  bills  to  gain 
more  revenue,  because,  of  course,  they 
have  sent  up  numerous  tax  bills  which 
would  increase  the  revenue  and  which,  in 
fact,  have  increased  it.  The  difficulty 
lies,  I  believe.  In  my  colleague's  defini- 
tion of  what  is  closing  a  loophole  and 
what  is  not.  There  have  been  revenue 
suggestions,  of  course,  originating  from 
the  Treasury  and  the  administration 
which  have  been  adopted  over  the  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  my  friend  will 
agree,  though  he  may  not,  that  usually 
they  have  been  what  I  call  regressi^•e 
taxes,  such  as  gasoline  taxes  and  postal 
rate  increases.  There  has  been  no  seri- 
ous effort  to  suggest  loophole  closing 
amendments,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  the  subject  of  intense  Senate 
debate  ever  since  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  differ  on  the  matter 
of  definition  perhaps,  but  I  know  that 
with  regard  to  the  $10  limit  per  person 
on  gifts  the  Treasury  indicates  that  it 
is  not  certain  whether  or  not  the  lan- 
guage intends  to  allow  the  first  $10,  for 
example,  on  a  gift  costing  more  than  $10. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  my  friend 
would  be  willing  to  defer  our  colloquy 
on  that  subject  until  I  come  to  it  in  the 
course  of  my  comment.  I  feel  my  friend 
is  stuck  with  the  job  of  acting  minority 
leader,  so  that  he  must  stay  here  and 
listen  to  me  whether  he  wishes  to  do  so 
or  not. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  be  ulad  t-o  defer 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  would  not  use  the  phrase  "stuck  with 
the  job  of  acting  minority  leader."  and 
though  the  Senator's  junior  colleague  is 
under  obligation  to  stay  and  listen  to 
him  whether  he  likes  to  do  so  or  not.  I 
assure  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  I  enjoy  the  di-scussion 

Mr.  CL.ARK.  I  withdraw  the  invidi- 
ous comment  and  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  kind  words. 


Mr.  President,  early  this  morning,  with 
the  assistance  of  legislative  counsel  and 
my  own  staff.  I  prepared  a  memorandum 
rebutting — at  least  so  I  thought — the 
criticisms  of  my  amendment  made  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
UAMSl.  I  caused  a  copy  of  that  memo- 
randum to  be  distributed  to  each  of  Uie 
conferees.  House  as  well  as  Senate,  at 
the  time  of  their  meeting  this  morning. 
I  do  not  intend  to  place  the  entire  state- 
ment in  the  Record,  but  I  wUl  discuss 
the  principal  points  of  that  statement, 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  conclude,  as  I  do,  that  the  amend- 
ment is  soundly  drawn  and  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  should  be  adopted  by 
the  conferees. 

I  say  again  that  I  wish  to  make  it 
very  clear  indeed  that  I  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  accept  changes  in  language 
suggested  either  by  the  Treasury  or  by 
the  conferees  which  carry  into  effect  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  as  I  have  tried 
to  make  it  clear  to  my  colleagues.  I 
have  no  pride  of  authorship.  I  have  no 
pride  in  language.  But  I  have  not  seen, 
and  I  suppose  I  shall  not  see.  any  posi- 
tive suggestions  from  the  Treasury  as 
to  how  this  amendment  can  be  improved. 
Until  I  do  see  such  suggestions.  I  must 
conclude  that  the  amendment  is  in 
pretty  good  shape. 

Let  me  say  first  that  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted by  all  persons  who  have  studied 
this  question  that  widespread  tax  abuses 
are  practiced  by  business  taxpayers  in- 
cluding corporations  who  claim  deduc- 
tions for  "ordinary  and  necessary"  busi- 
ne.ss  expenses  which  are  in  the  categories 
prohibited  by  the  amendment.  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  Dana  Latham 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Tax  Executives  In- 
stitute last  fall  made  a  statement  from 
which  I  shall  read. 

Parenthetically — and  this  is  not  in  my 
statement — I  consider  Mr  Dana  Latham 
a  first-class  public  servant  who  is  doing 
a  fine  job  under  great  difflcultie.s  He 
has  integrity,  intelligence,  and  common- 
sense.  He  has  tried  desperately  to  obtain 
the  necessary  personnel  to  enable  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  eliminate 
tax  chiseling.  He  has  been  responsive  to 
suggestions  as  to  loophole  closings.  I  re- 
gret that  he  has  not  had  more  support 
from  those  higher  up  in  the  Treasury. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  get  him  into  trouble  by 
making  that  comment. 

Mr.  Latham  said  at  the  Tax  Executives 
Institute  meeting  last  fall  : 

The  second  major  problem  has  to  do  with 
the  deduction,  as  business  expenses,  of 
amounts  extended  lor  travel  and  entertain- 
ment. This  Indeed  1*  a  ferUle  area  and  one 
In  which  I  am  sure  you  wUl  agree  certain 
abuses  exist. 

The  fact  remains  that  reprehensible  prac- 
tices do  exist  and  they  are  of  the  type  that 
arouse  deep  resentment  In  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  paying  their  taxes  voluntarily 
and  fully.  I  am  referring,  nf  course,  to  such 
situations  as  purported  business  trips.  In- 
cluding convention  attendance,  which  in  fact 
represent  vacations  at  resort  hotels,  hunt- 
ing lodges,  or  oth«r  vacation  spots:  lavish 
entertainment  that  is  really  personal  rather 
than  business  In  nature;  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  automobUes.  yachts,  airplanes, 
hunting  lodges,  beach  homes,  etc.,  for  per- 
sonal use  by  company  ofBcials;  the  purchase 
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with  company  funds,  -jf  artl<diB  dMtlnnd  lor 
the  personal  use  of  the  executtf«.  hto  family. 

or   friends,    and    many,   many  other  similar 

expenditures 

My  amendment  wa^  not  intended  to 
.stop  all  abuses  m  thi.s  area  but  it  will, 
I  am  confident,  if  conscientiously  admin- 
istered,   eliminate    some    of    the    worst 

abuses 

In  all  candor,  if  Mr  Gla.^sman  and  his 
colleagues  would  devote  half  as  much 
time  to  trying  to  make  the  amendment 
effective  m  curtailing  admitted  abuses  as 
they  hav  done  m  criticizing  it  perhaps 
the'  public  interest  would  be  better 
served 

Let  me  turn  to  the  specific  questions 
rai-ed  m  Mr.  Glassmans  letter.  I  will 
attenii-t  to  discuss  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  stated  in  the  letter. 
Hi.s  first  point  has  to  do  with  the  defini- 
tion of  "entertainment." 

First,  Definition  of  'entertainment." 
Expenditur-^s  for  food  and  drink  would 
be  deductible  under  the  amendment,  if 
and  only  if  they  are  deductible  under 
existing  lav.  regardless  of  W'hether  or 
not  "live  background  music"  or  a  '"full 
entertainment  program"  were  provided. 
However,  if  the  expenditures  were  total- 
ly unrelated  to  the  purchase  of  food  or 
drink  and  made  in  effect  to  provide  the 
price  of  admission  to  a  night  club  or 
other  show,  and  the  cost  of  eating  and 
drinking  werf  minor  or  purely  inci- 
df^ntal,  "h^^  fonr.'^r  expenses  would  be 
nondeductible  under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  and  were  intended  so  to  be. 

Expenditures  for  travel  and  lodging 
would  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
ameridment.  and  mention  of  th^'^e  iroTis 
in  Mr  daysman's  letter  is  totally  Irrele- 
vant However,  if  the  only  purpose  of 
the  travel  and  lodging  were  entertain- 
ment, it  would  and  should  be  nondeduc- 
tible 

Second  Definition  of  "gifts."  Mr. 
Crla.^sman  questions  the  application  of 
the  amendment  to  "the  treatment  of 
gifts  by  employers  to  widows  or  other 
survivors  of  deceased  employees,  ex- 
pen.ses  incurred  by  businesses  for  em- 
ployee recreation  facilities,  scholarships 
and  fellowships,  prizes  and  awards,  and 
gifts  to  retiring  employees."  and  so 
forth. 

If  the  payment  to  widows  or  other 
survivors  of  deceased  employees  takes 
places  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
entered  between  the  employer  and  the 
deceased  employee  for  which  legal  con- 
sideration exists,  there  would  be  no 
"gift." 

It  is  not  my  Intent,  however,  to  pre- 
rent  deductions  of  any  such  transfers 
to  deceased  employees'  survivors,  and 
if  th^»  Trea.sury  deems  it  advisable  to 
create  a  specific  exemption  for  such 
tran.sfer:^  — which  I  do  not  think  neces- 
sary— the  conference  committee  may 
deem  it  advisable  to  do  so. 

Similarly,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Mr. 
Glassman  could  construe  "expenses  in- 
curred by  business  for  employee  recrea- 
tional facilities"  as  "gifts"  under  any 
common  meaning  of  the  word  It  was 
clearly  not  the  intention  of  the  author 
of  the  amendment  to  bring  normal  cor- 
porate recreational  facilities  within  the 
scope  of  the  amendment.  It  should  be 
noted,   however,    that   ther^   can   be   no 
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justification  for  charging  the  taxpayers 
52  percent  or,  m  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual as  much  as  91  percent  of  the  cost 
of  abnormal  luxurious  country  club 
yachting,  hunting,  or  other  so-called 
"recreational  facilities,"  and  the  amend- 
ment was  intended  to  and  does  deny 
deductions  for  tax  purposes  of  such  ex- 
penditures. 

Let  me  stress  here  again  that  adminis- 
trative regulations,  not  legislation,  are 
the  appropriate  method  of  refining  the 
law  This  has  been  the  classic  method 
of  writing  tax  legislation  ever  since  the 
income  tax  was  first  adopted  in  1913. 

"Scholarships  and  fellowships"  would 
not  be  disallowed  by  the  terms  of  the 
amendment.  I  have  pointed  out  earlier 
in  my  remarks  my  position  on  this  point, 
and  I  shall  not  repeat  w  hat  I  have  al- 
ready said. 

Actual  transfers  of  funds  directly  to 
needy  students  were  not  intended  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  amendment  and 
if  the  conference  committee  believes 
that  a  specific  proviso  is  desirable  to  ex- 
empt such  transfers  I  would  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  the  insertion  of 
appropriate  language. 

Gifts  to  retiring  employees  who  had 
served  for  many  years  would  be  deduct- 
ible up  to  and  including  $10  in  value. 
After  the  company  had  received  50  years 
of  service  from  a  faithful  employee,  it 
w'ould  not  seem  too  harsh  to  make  the 
company  pay  the  balance  of  the  cost  of 
the  gold  watch  or  other  gift  without 
asking  Uncle  Sam  to  pay  52  cents  on 
every  dollar,  if  it  is  a  corporation,  and 
perhaps  even  more  if  the  taxpayer  is  an 
individual. 

Moreover,  in  many  instances  transfers 
to  employees  could  properly  qualify  as 
extra  compensation,  and  hence  would  be 
deductible,  anyway. 

Ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
penses for  advertising,  which  would  in- 
clude most  prizes  and  awards  on  na- 
tional television  programs,  local  con- 
tests, radio  programs,  and  the  like,  would 
continue  to  be  deductible  to  the  extent 
allowed  under  existing  law.  Legitimate 
advertising  expenses  cannot  be  consid- 
ered "gifts"  under  any  reasonable  con- 
struction of  the  term. 

Third.  Interplay  of  provisions  relating 
to  entertainment  and  gifts.  Mr.  Glass- 
man  asks : 

What  Is  the  treatment  of  Items  which  fall 
within  the  scope  of  both  entertainment  and 

gifts? 

If  the  expenditure  were  nondeductible 
under  any  provision  in  the  amendment  it 
could  not  be  claimed.  Thus  expenditures 
for  theater  tickets  would  be  nondeducti- 
ble regardless  of  the  form  in  which  the 
tickets  were  given.  Such  expenditures 
would  plainly  be  construed  as  essentially 
entertainment  expenses  under  a  reason- 
able reading  of  the  amendment. 

Fourth.  Dues  in  social,  athletic,  or 
sporting  clubs.  As  Mr.  Glassman  should 
have  known,  the  terminology  "social, 
athletic,  or  sporting  clubs  or  organiza- 
tions" used  in  the  amendment  is  already 
used  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
its  scope  is  entirely  clear.  The  words 
are  used  in  section  4241  dealing  with  club 
dues  taxes,  and  the  amendment  is  in- 
tended, as  I  made  clear  on  page  13302  of 


the  Record  on  June  18.  to  apply  to  the 
.same  clubs  and  other  organizations  to 
which  section  4241  has  application. 

The  practice  of  many  comp^anies  and 
business  and  professional  men  of  joining 
or  purchasing  membership  in  country 
clubs  and  other  social  organizations  and 
claiming  all  or  part  of  their  dues  and  fees 
as  business  expense  deductions  is  a  well- 
known  racket.  In  virtually  all  instances 
the  personal  return  to  the  taxpayer  or 
executive  Is  high  and  it  is  impossible  for 
the  auditing  agents  to  assign  an  arbi- 
trary percentage  of  such  fees  and  dues 
as  proper  business  expenses.  The  cost 
of  the  dues  should  be  borne  entirely  by 
the  taxpayer  in  all  cases,  as  is  true  in 
the  vast  majority  of  all  taxpayers  in  the 
country  who  belong  to  social  clubs  with- 
out thinking  of  asking  Uncle  Sam  to  bear 
a  large  percentage  of  the  cost. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  belonging  to  a 
number  of  clubs.  They  are  social,  ath- 
letic, and  sporting  clubs.  However,  It 
would  never  occur  to  me  to  deduct  from 
my  income  tax  as  a  business  expense  any 
part  of  my  dues  paid  to  these  clubs. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  businessmen's  luncheon  clubs  to 
which  I  also  belong.  I  think  It  Is  en- 
tirely justifiable  to  deduct  the  expenses 
of  food  and  drink  for  clients  at  those 
clubs. 

Fifth.  Discrimination  among  forms  of 
entertainment.  The  points  raLsed  in 
this  section  of  Mr.  Classman's  letter  are 
policy  questions  answered  by  the  Sen- 
ate's vote  on  June  21.  There  Is  a  clear 
and  defensible  difference  between  the 
entertainment  expenses  of  purchasing 
food  and  drink  and  other  entertainment 
exr>enses  such  as  theater  or  concert- 
going,  boxing  matches,  horseracing,  and 
glrly  shows.  Nothing  in  the  amendment 
would  prevent  the  deduction  of  expenses 
of  taking  customers  and  clients  on  a 
"tour  of  the  taxpayer's  plants  or  sales 
outlets"  and  the  observation  to  the  con- 
trary in  the  letter  is  without  foundation 
The  amendment  does  not  affect  the  law 
regarding  travel  expenses  except  as 
stated  above. 

Sixth.  Status  of  employee  facilities 
for  recreation.  As  Indicated  above.  It  Is 
difiQcult  to  see  how  it  would  be  possible 
to  construe  entertainment  or  gifts  to 
cover  the  provision  of  "employee  facili- 
ties for  recreation"  and  such  a  construc- 
tion was  not  intended 

Seventh  The  $10  per  person  limit  on 
gifts.  Mr.  Glassman  Is  correct  in  saying 
that  "it  would  seem  that  the  language 
of  the  proposed  statute  allows  the  first 
$10  of  a  gift  costing  more  than  $10."  It 
seems  that  way  to  me  also,  and  that  was 
my  intent.  Any  "references  in  the  floor 
debate "  to  the  contrary  should  not 
change  this  interpretation. 

If  the  amendment  should  subsequently 
be  adopted.  I  hope  my  comment  on  this 
point  will  be  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history. 

Elighth.  Exception  to  the  proposed  rule 
where  entertainment  is  the  trade  or 
business  of  the  taxpayer  M:  Glassman 
states  correctly  that — 

The  apptu-ent  Intent  of  this  exception  Is  to 
allow  the  theatrical  producer  or  others  In  the 
entertainment  bUBlneas  to  deduot  saUrlM 
paid  entertainers. 


If  the  committee  thinks  that  this  needs 
clarification — which  I  do  not — I  am  sure 
the  Treasury  officials  could  supply  more 
appropriate  wording  to  achieve  this  "ap- 
parent Intent,"  although  I  think  that  the 
meaning  is  quite  "apparent"  under  the 
existing  language  of  the  amendment. 

The  meaning  is  obvious  under  the  ex- 
isting language  of  the  amendment.  I 
am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  adminis- 
tration thinks  that  the  admitted  abuses 
that  exist  In  the  exaggerated  and  Im- 
proper claims  for  deductions  of  luxury 
expense  account  items,  espyecially  in  the 
field  of  "entertainment."  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  administrative  regulation  re- 
quiring greater  specificity  of  reporting. 
That  has  been  its  entire  approach  to  this 
problem  throughout  the  last  7' 2  years. 

It  has  not  worked  The  chiseling  con- 
tinues. The  administrators  are  unable 
to  stop  it  under  the  present  law.  The 
abuses  cont  lue.  and  they  will  continue 
until  Congress  enacts  legislation  clearly 
indicating  its  intention  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  bear  part  or  all  of 
the  ultimate  costs  of  the  luxui-y  expendi- 
tures of  the  expense  account  aristocracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  charge  that  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Treasury  Department  are 
largely  frivolou.s  I  charge  that  they 
can  all  be  resolved  without  difficulty. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  the  fact  that  of 
45  Senators  who  voted  to  support  my 
amendment,  there  were  36  Democrats 
and  only  9  gallant  Republicans,  who  I 
hope  will  stand  firm.  I  .see  one  of  them 
on  the  floor — the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from -New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]. 
The  Republican  vote  was  9  for  my 
amendment  and  23  against  it. 

I  point  with  pride  to  our  two  leading 
Democratic  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMiv  Kennedy)  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Symington!,  both  of  whom  voted  "yea." 
I  point  with  pride  to  the  vote  of  the 
class  of  1958  in  the  Senate,  on  the 
Democratic  side,  who  voted  14  to  1  for 
the  amendment. 

I  solicit  the  support  of  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  and  those  brave  Re- 
publicans who  have  stood  up  for  the 
amendment,  which  has  its  basis  in 
morality,  in  defeating  the  conference  re- 
port, which  I  have  learned  with  regret 
rejects  my  amendment,  rejects  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  McCarthy),  rewrites  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee iMr.  Gore),  and  in  effect  deprives 
the  Treasury  and  the  Bureau  otf  the 
Budget  of  $355  million  a  year,  for  a  full 
fiscal  year  on  the  McCarthy  amendment, 
and  $250  million  a  year  for  a  full  fiscal 
year  on  the  Clark  amendment.  I  can- 
not tell  how  much  of  the  potential  $600 
million  of  additional  revenue  which  the 
Gore  amendment  would  provide  will  be 
retained  In  the  report,  because  I  have 
not  seen  how  the  conference  rewrote  the 
bill.  I  make  it  clear  that  almost  one- 
half  of  these  sums  would  be  available  in 
fiscal  1961. 

I  suggest  it  would  be  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility of  the  worst  sort  for  the  Senate 
to  adopt  the  conference  report.  If  we  do 
adopt    it.     'We    will    be    nmning    grave 


charges,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that 
we  are  unwilling  to  raise  the  revenues 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  appropria- 
tions for  which  we  are  only  too  happy  to 
vote.  I  reiterate:  This  is  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility at  its  worst. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  the  Senate  con- 
ferees blameless  for  what  they  have  done. 
Four  of  the  six  of  them  were  opposed  to 
two  of  the  three  amendments.  The 
third  amendment,  the  Gore  amendment, 
turned  out.  in  the  end,  to  be  noncon- 
troversial.  I  am  certain  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Kerr] 
fought  hard  for  those  amendments, 
against  which  they  voted.  The  Repub- 
licans on  the  conference  will  state  for 
themselves  how  hard  they  fought  for  the 
amendments  which  they  did  not  support. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again, 
that  I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  precedents  in  the  Senate  are  so  fre- 
quently violated,  in  that  the  Senate  ap- 
points a  majority  of  conferees  who  are 
not  m  sympathy  with  the  prevailing  view 
of  the  Senate.  Last  year  I  submitted  a 
rule  v.hlch  would  change  that  practice, 
a  proposal  which  would  write  into  our 
Senate  rules  precedents  which  are  clear- 
ly set  forth  in  the  Senate  Manual.  That 
proposal  has  died  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  hope  some 
day  it  will  be  resuscitated,  and  no  later 
than  the  first  of  January  1961. 

I  say  again  that  I  do  not  blame  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI.  and 
I  do  not  blame  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  KerrI.  I  hope  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  my 
opposition  to  the  conference  report. 
There  is  nothing  personal;  we  do  not 
charge  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  any  re- 
gard at  all  with  bad  faith. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Small 
Step  Forward."  published  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  of  June  21.  1960. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Small  Step  Forward 

It  would  be  most  Interesting  to  know 
how  many  of  the  40.000  persons  watching 
the  Patterson -Johansson  fight  were  "busi- 
ness guests" — thus  tax  deductible  to  their 
hosts  and  making  Uncle  Sam  foot  a  good 
portion  of  their  entertainment  costs. 

Same  would  be  true  of  the  throngs  at  the 
Kentucky  Derby,  the  Indianapolis  Speed- 
way, the  Preakness,  and  of  the  thousands 
whove  seen  such  hit  plays  as  "My  FRlr 
Ljidy  " 

This  sort  of  "tax  loophoUng  '  would  be 
eliminated  by  amendment  to  the  corpora- 
tion-excise tax  renewal  bill  voted  by  the 
Senate,  45  to  39.    Under  the  amendment  of- 


fered by  Senator  Clark.  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, all  entertainment,  except  food  and 
drink,    would    be    barred    as    tax-deductible 

business   expense.     Also  barred    for  tax   deV.-/Y  ♦„i„^„„» 

uu.  1   BO      H^  ^j^^    ^^^    ^^    enormous    entertainment 


This  amendment  Is  but  a  small  Bt«p  for- 
ward In  closing  the  scores  of  loopholes  which 
exist  in  our  antiquated  Federal  tax  laws. 
But  It  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
should  be  approved  by  the  House,  to  which 
the  tax  bUl  now  goes. 

We  have  the  highest  regard  for  hospi- 
tality— and  for  all  sports  and  entertainment 
for  that  matter — but  the  host  should  be 
willing  to  pick  up  the  check  himself,  and  not 
with  Uncle  Sam  as  a  partner. 

The  thing  to  remember  Is  that  if  enough 
tax  loopholes  can  be  closed,  sufficient  extra 
revenues  can  be  produced  to  enable  a  gen- 
ersil  reduction  in  taxes  for  all.  And  enter- 
tainment and  sports  will  get  their  fair  share 
of  sp>endable  income. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  the  edi- 
torial is,  I  think,  of  unusual  significance, 
because  (he  Pittsburgh  Piess  Is  a  Scripps- 
Howard  new.spaper.  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  editorial  was  published  in 
many  other  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
throughout  the  land.  I  think  it  is  sig- 
nificant, indeed,  that  so  conservative  a 
newspaper  chain  as  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
chain  would  undertake  to  support  the 
antiswindle-sheet  amendment.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  support  the  amendment 
again  by  rejecting  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  wish  the  Senator  from  Permsylvanla 
to  have  any  ml.sconceptlon  about  my 
position  on  the  amendment.  I  did  not 
vote  for  his  amendment.  The  Senator 
thinks  I  did.  I  can  understand  why, 
because  he  would  rather  think  it  was 
typical  of  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  affection  is  recipro- 
cated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  I  work  together  in  many 
matters.  I  would  wish  to  leave  the  rec- 
ord in  that  shape. 

I  had  not  intended  to  address  myself 
to  this  subject;  however,  reluctantly,  but 
because  I  respect  the  Senator  so  much. 
I  should  like  to  tell  him  what  troubled 
me  and  how  I  feel  about  his  amendment. 

I  realize  that  sometimes  our  actions 
are  taken  under  great  pressure.  I  think 
the  amendment — and  I  am  a  lawyer,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  first  and  fore- 
most  

Mr.  CLARK.    And  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  think  the  amendment 
fails  to  take  account  of  so  many  prob- 
lems in  the  field  it  affects.  I  represent, 
in  part,  a  State  having  tremendous  in- 
dustrial activity,  and  the  Senator's 
amendment  raises  a  very  important 
question. 

Mr.  CLARK.     If  the  Senator  from  New 

ork  will  permit  an  intrusion,  his  State 


ductions  would  be  initiation  fees  and  dues 
In  social,  athletic,  or  sporting  clubs.  And 
no  more  than  $10  could  be  deducted  for  a 
business  gift  to  any  person  in  a  year. 

A  businessman  could  continue  to  take  as 
many  guests  as  he  chose  to  the  races,  the 
fights.  Broadway  hits,  or  on  a  yachting  trip 
off  Florida.  Only,  under  the  Clark  amend- 
ment, he'd  have  to  pick  up  all  the  tabs 
himself 


I 


i 


interest. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Enormous,  So  I  wanted 
to  be  very  careful  about  how  I  proceeded. 
I  would  favor  an  amendment  on  this 
subject.  I  believe  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment could  do  everything  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  wants  to  have  done. 
Perhaps  that  is  asking  too  much  of  the 
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administration.  Perhaps  we  are  asking 
for  the  millennium  when  we  cannot  ob- 
tain one  Th"  Treasury  might  tell  us 
that  they  do  not  have  the  personnel. 
tl^.at  to  enforce  -.;ch  a  provision  is  physi- 
cally impossible 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  \viii  tiie 
Senator  perrn.i  an  .nte'-ieeticn':* 

Mr.  JAVTT"^      Certauily. 

Mr  CLARK  I  thinic  that  one  of  the 
d:f3culties  is  not  only  personnel,  but  a 
series  of  court  decisions,  as  well,  which 
have  sustained  what  are,  to  me,  uncon- 
scionable deductions  under  the  present 
la.v  decisions  with  which  the  Treasury 
IS  stuck,  unless  Congress  changes  the 
law. 

Mr  JAVIT-      Exactly.  • 

Mr  CLARK.  Those  court  decisions 
W'  re  adver'ed  to  earlier  in  the  debated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  coming  to  that. 
I  do  r.ct  know  what  will  happen  in  this 
mateer  If  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vr^n.a  w-  re  in  a  position,  under  the  pro- 
ced-^res.  to  offer  a  more  sharply  archi- 
tected amendment  to  cover  a  situation 
v.h.ch  is  as  sensitive  as  this,  and  as 
meaningful  to  so  many  people,  espe- 
c.a'.ly  so  many  in  my  State,  for  the  rea- 
sons which  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  mentioned,  and  which  I  have 
mentioned.  I  believe  he  would  find  me 
and  many  other  Senators  willing  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

So.  without  any  speculation  about 
what  may  happen  with  respect  to  this 
particular  amendment,  I  would  make  a 
constructive  suggestion  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  If  it  is  impossible 
to  do  anything  about  the  matter  in  the 
tax  bill  now  under  consideration,  the 
Senator  knows  and  I  know  that  another 
tax  bill  will  be  considered  next  year,  be- 
cause these  very  taxes  need  to  be  re- 
newed. 

If  I  were  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  would  work  on  this  subject  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  finely  chiseled 
emf^ndment.  I  would  start  on  it  early 
enough  so  that  a  public  understanding 
of  what  his  proposal  will  do  and  what  it 
will  not  do.  and  what  it  will  allow  and 
what  it  will  not  allow,  will  have  been 
built  up  and  discussed  in  advance. 

Ov.p  reason  why  we  serve  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  6  years,  and  one  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  such  .service,  is  that  we  can 
start  something  and  finish  it  before  an- 
other election,  which  is  very  hard  to  do 
In  the  other  body. 

If  the  Senator  would  do  what  I  sug- 
gest, the  Senator  would  then  be  able 
to  complete  what  I  consider  to  be  a  real 
service  which  he  started,  in  an  effort 
really  to  bring  it  into  specific  compass, 
so  that  the  businessman  would  know  ex- 
prpcsiv  and  exactly  what  were  the 
pro  :nd  rules,  and  that  they  did  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  actual  condi- 
tions under  which  they  labored. 

Another  reason  for  my  suggestion  is 
that  this  IS  the  second  year  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  offered  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr   CLARK      I  think  it  is  the  fourth. 
N!r     .JAVITS      I    thought   it    was    the 
Beccind     If  I  may  say  so — and  again  with 
the  '^'reatest  re.spect  and  thp  deepest  af- 
fection  for   the  Senator   from    Pennsyl- 


vania, with  whom  I  uork.  cjn  .-,0  many 
matters— I  du  not  tlunk  the  amendment 
as  offered  the  other  day.  although  it  was 
the  work  of  4  years,  has  the  refinement 
to  make  it  a  really  practicable  standard 
in  this  matter. 

I  suggest  this  to  him  because  of  my 
great  sympathy  for  his  efforts,  and  be- 
cause, most  regretfully,  I — and  I  have 
every  reason  to  understand  why  the  Sen- 
ator thought  I  did — I  was  unable  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  the  other  day. 

Mr.  CLAFIK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  comments.  I 
know  that  he  intended  them  in  a  most 
gracious  and  kindly  way.  I  will  only 
say  that  one  of  the  things  which  made 
the  practice  of  the  law  most  entertain- 
ing and  enjoyable,  in  the  days  when  I 
was  making  my  living  at  it.  was  that 
lawyers  disagree,  and  that  friends  will 
meet  in  the  trial  courts,  and  before  the 
appellate  courts,  to  try  cases  and  argue 
cases  in  which  they  have  become  con- 
vinced they  are  right.  My  friend  is.  of 
necessity,  but  not  entirely,  for  he  is  very 
courageous — to  some  extent  a  supporter 
of  this  administration.  I  am  not.  It  has 
been  my  view,  as  a  lawyer,  and,  I  hope,  a 

reasonably  competent  one 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  can  affirm  that. 
Mr.  CLARK.  It  has  been  my  view 
that  this  is  a  good  amendment,  achieved 
after  years  of  hard  work,  not  only  by  me 
and  my  assistants  and  legislative  counsel 
for  the  committee,  but  also  by  very  able 
persons  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
whose  names  must  remain  anonymous. 
But  I  say  to  my  friend  that  at  some  point 
the  sculptor  has  to  lay  down  his  chisel 
and  say  the  statue  is  finished. 

My  friend  does  not  think  this  measure 
a  very  good  one;  but  that  is  what  makes 
the  legal  profession  the  great  profession 
it  is. 

Let  me  state  that  cHie  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult things  aljout  dealing  with  such  a 
problem  is  that  neither  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  nor  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  ever  held  any 
serious  hearings  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop adequate  language.  It  is  said  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  may  do  so 
next  year;  and  I  hope  it  will. 

So  we  do  work  under  some  difficulty, 
because  we  do  not  have  the  benefit  of 
hearings  and  the  testimony  of  thase  who 
might  be  adver.sely  affected,  and  thus  we 
do  not  have  an  opc>ort  unity  to  determine 
whether  their  fears  are  foolish  fancies 
or  are  based  on  sound  ground  and 
demonstrate  that  the  language  should 
be  changed. 

But  I  point  out  that  in  1961  we  shall 
not  have  a  balanced  budget  unless  we 
raise  additional  revenue.  My  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  knows  that  at 
this  session  the  Congress  will  not  pass  a 
postal-rate-increase  bill  or  a  gasoUne- 
tax  bill.  So  I  see  no  possibility  of  rais- 
ing additional  revenue  before  this  ses- 
sion of   Congress  adjourns. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  I 
have,  in  the  last  3  weeks,  joined  in  voting 
in  favor  of  the  passage  of  measures 
w'hich  will  increase  enormously  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  government.  We  did 
so.  I  am  sure,  because  both  he  and  I  were 
convmced  that  such  expenditures  must 


oe  made  in  the  national  interest — bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  expenditures  for  the 
national  defense,  large  expenditures  in 
order  to  provide  increased  pay  for  the 
employees  of  the  Government,  and  large 
expenditures  for  the  work  done  by  the 
I>epartment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  And  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will,  if  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  also  vote  for  a  Federal 
aid-to-education  bill  which  will  cost  sev- 
eral hundred  milhon  dollars. 

So  I  plead  with  my  friend  to  con- 
sider what  we  will  be  doing  if,  after  vot- 
ing for  those  very  great  expenditures,  we 
refuse  to  vote  for  measures  to  raise  addi- 
tional revenue — revenue  which  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  government  to  pay 
for  its  necessary  expenditures  and  also  to 
make  payments  on  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

The. PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair  > .  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
no  one  on  this  floor  in  my  determination 
and  willingness  to  vote  for  the  neces- 
sary revenue- raising  measures.  I  voted. 
in  connection  with  this  very  bill,  for 
example,  for  the  telephone-tax  amend- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  desire  of  the 
Governor  of  New  York  to  have  that  rev- 
enue spent  for  education ;  and  I  will  vote 
for  mea.sures  to  raise  additional  revenue 
m  order  to  provide  for  the  increased  pay 
we  have  voted  for  the  employees  of  the 
Government.  So  I  am  just  as  committed 
to  voting  for  the  neces-sary  taxes  as  I  am 
to  voting  for  the  things  the  people  of  the 
country  want,  even  though  they  cost 
money.  I  think  that  attitude  classifies 
me  as  one  who  believes  in  fiscal  respon- 
sibility; and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  feels  the  same  way. 

But  the  problem  which  confronted  me 
in  this  instance  was  essentially  a  lawyer  s 
problem,  in  dealing  with  the  situation  of 
persons  and  businesses  with  travel  and 
entertainment  expenses. 

Let  me  state  that  I  am  not  opposing 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  we  are 
not  arguing  a  case  in  court. 

I.  myself,  will  undertake — and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  knows  that 
thLs  is  not  an  idle  statement  on  my  part — 
to  examine  the  amendment  very  care- 
fully and  to  ascertain  whether  I  can  be 
of  any  help  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Instead  of  asking  him  to  do  that. 
I  will  try  to  do  it.  because  on  this  issue 
I  want  to  be  with  him.  rather  than 
against  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  kind  works  and 
his  helpful  attitude;  and  I  know  that — 
conscientious  Senator  that  he  is — he  will 
read  the  Congressional  Record  for  yes- 
terday and  for  today.  I  ask  him  to  do 
so  with  an  open  mind;  and  I  am  sure  he 
will. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  will. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  June  22.  1960, 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Treasury 


in  connection  with  the  Clark  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  disallowance  of 
certain  business  expenditures  for  enter- 
tainment, gifts,  and  club  dues. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
Just  expressed  his  definition  of  his 
amendment.  This  letter  is  the  Treasury 
Department's  interpretation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

OmcE  or  THE 
Sechetart  or  the  Teeasubt. 
Wa.thington,  DC.  June  22.  1960. 
Hon  John  J  Williams. 
V.S  Senate.  Wa.ihington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  my  comments  on 
the  problems  which  may  be  involved  In  the 
amendment  to  the  tax  rate  extension  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  disallowance  of  certain 
business  expenditures  for  entertainment, 
gifts,  and  club  dues. 

As  you  know,  the  amendment  would  make 
the  following  changes  In  present  law :  (1 1  It 
would  disallow  any  deduction  for  entertain- 
ment exp>enses  except  expenses  for  food  or 
beverages  Incurred  to  advance  the  taxpay- 
er's trade  or  business.  (2)  It  would  disallow 
deductions  for  gifts  except  a  gift  to  any  per- 
son which  did  not  exceed  $10  per  year,  and 
(3)  It  would  disallow  deductions  for  dues 
or  Initiation  fees  In  social,  athletic,  or  sport- 
ing clubs  or  organizations.  Our  preliminary 
analysis  of  these  proposed  changes  In  the 
law  indicates  that  there  are  substantial  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  amendment.  These 
Include  problems  of  equity,  administration. 
and  statutory  construction. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  the  problems 
which  our  preliminary  study  has  revealed 
Include  the  following: 

1.    DETINITION    or    ENTERTAINMENT 

What  Is  the  scope  of  the  term  "entertain- 
ment"? Would  the  purchase  of  food  and 
drink  In  a  place  which  furnishes  live  back- 
ground music  be  considered  as  an  expendi- 
ture solely  for  food  or  as  partially  for  enter- 
tainment? If  it  is  considered  an  exp>endl- 
ture  partially  for  entertainment  would  an 
allocation  be  required?  Would  the  result  be 
different  IX  a  nightclub  with  a  full  enterUln- 
ment  program  were  Involved?  What  Is  the 
status  of  expenditures  Incurred  under  vari- 
ous circumstances  for  travel,  lodging,  and 
such  Items  as  cigars,  corsages,  and  company- 
sponsored  entertainment  for  employees? 
Even  If  the  definitional  problem  could  be 
solved.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  admin- 
ister this  amendment.  An  exjjendlture 
would  be  deductible  If  classified  as  food  and 
drink  but  not  as  other  forms  of  entertain- 
ment Hotels  and  restaurants  would  tend  to 
be  encouraged  to  bill  customers  for  enter- 
tainment Items  under  the  heading  of  food 
and  beverages. 

2     DEFINITION    or    GIFTS 

What  Is  the  scope  of  the  term  "gifts"? 
Under  present  law  a  gift  other  than  a  chari- 
table contribution  Is  actually  not  deductible. 
The  business  gifts  which  are  deductible  un- 
der present  law  are  in  fact  expenses  Incurred 
with  the  view  to  business  or  professional 
benefits.  Without  clarification  the  proposal 
may  be  construed  to  deny  a  deduction  for 
many  normal  and  legitimate  Items  of  bxisi- 
ness  expense  for  advertising  or  promoting 
good  will. 

The  status  of  gifts,  with  reference  both  to 
their  deductibility  by  the  payer  and  their 
taxability  In  the  hands  of  the  recipient  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  This  Is  underscored  by  the 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Its  consider- 
ation of  the  problem  in  three  cases  decided 
June  13  where  taxpayers  contended  that 
Items  received  by  them  In  various  business 
relationships   were   nevertheless   nontaxable 


gifts  Specific  instances  where  the  effects  of 
the  amendment  may  l>e  unclear  or  give  rise 
to  difficulties  include  the  treatment  of  gifts 
by  employers  to  widows  or  other  survivors  of 
deceased  employees,  the  status  of  expenses 
Incurred  by  businesses  for  employee  recrea- 
tional facilities,  scholarships  and  fellowships, 
prizes  and  awards,  and  gifts  to  retiring  em- 
ployees, etc. 

3.  INTERPLAY    or    provisions   RELATING    TO    EN- 

TERTAINMENT   AND    GIFTS 

What  Is  the  treatment  of  Items  which  fall 
within  the  scope  of  both  entertainment  and 
gifts?  For  example,  would  food  and  bever- 
age, regardless  of  the  form  In  which  pro- 
vided, be  deductible  without  dollar  limita- 
tion? For  example,  would  the  expense  of 
theater  tickets,  which  was  disallowed  as  an 
entertainment  expense,  nevertheless  be  de- 
ductible as  a  gift  up  to  the  $10  limit? 
Would  the  form  in  which  the  tickets  were 
given  make  any  difference?  In  other  words, 
if  the  recipients  of  the  tickets  accompanied 
the  taxpayer  to  the  theater  would  that  be 
entertainment  whereas  If  the  tickets  were 
given  to  him  directly  would  that  be  a  gift? 

4.  DIES      IN      SOCIAL,      ATHLETIC,      OR      SPORTING 

CLUBS 

What  Is  the  scope  of  the  prohibition 
against  deducting  dues  In  social,  athletic,  or 
sporting  clubs  or  organizations?  Is  It  in- 
tended to  deny  deductions  for  dues  paid  to 
businessmen's  luncheon  clubs,  and  various 
civic  organizations  such  as  Rotary  Clubs, 
Klwanls  Clubs,  and  Lions  Clubs? 

5.    DISCRIMINATION     AMONG     FORMS    OF 
ENTERTAINMENT 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  raised  by  the 
amendment  Is  Its  discrimination  In  the  tax 
treatment  of  different  forms  of  entertain- 
ment It  seems  difficult  to  defend  a  provi- 
sion which  would  allow  deductions  for  food 
and  drink  without  limit  If  otherwise  quali- 
fied as  a  business  expense  and  yet  disallow 
a  more  modest  expenditure  on  such  legiti- 
mate and  effective  ways  of  winning  the  good 
will  of  customers  and  clients  as  an  Invitation 
to  a  symphony  concert  or  a  tour  of  the  tax- 
payer's plants  or  sales  outlets  and  points  of 
Interest  In  the  vicinity. 

6.    STATUS    or    EMPLOYEE    FACILITIES    FOR 
RECREATION 

It  would  seem  that  the  proposed  disal- 
lowance of  entertainment  expenses  relates 
primarily  to  entertainment,  lavish  or  modest 
(Other  than  food  or  drink),  for  customers, 
business  associates,  suppliers,  and  highly 
paid  executives  of  the  business.  However,  it 
Is  broad  enough  to  dlsaJlow  expenses  for 
facilities  for  maintaining  recreational  facil- 
ities for  the  general  use  of  all  employees, 
such  as  picnic  grounds,  golf  cotirses,  bowl- 
ing alleys,  and  the  like.  In  view  of  the 
sweeping  nature  of  the  language  of  the 
amendment  the  question  Is  raised  as  to  Its 
Impact  on  a  wide  range  of  business  expendi- 
tures for  facilities  and  programs  which  em- 
body a  substantial  element  of  entertainment 
for  employees.  The  deductibility  of  these 
expenditures  has  not  hitherto  been  ques- 
tioned. 

7.    THE    $10    PER    PERSON     LIMIT    ON     GUTS 

Administration  of  the  $10  limit  would  In- 
volve administrative  difficulties  since  It 
would  be  difficult  to  keep  or  audit  records 
showing  the  cumulative  amount  of  gifts  to 
any  one  person  in  a  taxable  year.  It  would 
seem  that  the  language  of  the  proposed 
statute  allows  the  first  $10  of  a  gift  costing 
more  than  $10.  However,  there  are  refer- 
ences In  the  floor  debate  which  sviggest  that 
there  Is  an  Intention  to  disallow  entirely 
Items  costing  over  $10.  A  further  difficulty: 
a  possible  construction  of  the  proposed 
statutory  language  which  would  suggest  the 
$10  per  jjerson  rule  to  mean  an  average  cf 
$10  per  person. 


8  FXrtPTT'N  TO  THE  PROPt'STD  RULE  V.  H  ERE 
H>rTl;RTAINMENT  IS  THE  TRADE  vR  BUSINESS 
or  TTiE  TAXPATER  AND  EXPENSES  ARE  PAID  OB 
:.Nl  l-RREl)  T'      r\    KTHlJi.  THE  TRADE  OR   BrslNt.SS 

The  apparent  intent  of  this  exception  is 
to  allow  the  theatrical  producer  or  others  in 
the  entertainment  business  to  deduct  sal- 
aries paid  entertainers.  However,  it  appears 
from  the  literal  wording  of  the  amendment 
that  It  would  allow  anyone  In  the  entertain- 
ment business,  unlike  all  other  businessmen, 
to  deduct  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
entertainment  of  clients,  customers,  and 
others. 

The  Treasury  Is  prepared  to  cooperate  with 
the  tax-writing  committees  of  Congress  in 
developing  any  legislation  which  may  be 
needed  to  eliminate  abuses  In  this  area. 
These  abuses  are  in  large  part  a  matter  of 
good  business  morality  rather  than  a  narrow 
tax  question.  Nevertheless,  they  can  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  soundness  and  fairness 
of  our  tax  structure. 

We  are  continuing  to  study  the  technical 
and  administrative  difficulties  Involved  In 
the  amendment.  We  feel,  however,  that 
the  problems  descrlljed  In  this  letter  point 
up  the  difflctiltles  Involved  in  formulating  a 
practicable  and  workable  legislative  solution 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jay  W.  Glasmann. 
Ansistant  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  yield  the  floor. 

At  this  time  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mi'.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
to  leave  the  Chamber.  I  want  very  much 
to  commend  him  for  his  splendid  state- 
ment of  this  afternoon  in  regard  to  the 
conference  reiwrt  on  the  tax  bill.  In 
his  characteristic  manner  he  has  dem- 
onstrated not  only  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  but  also  qualities  of  cour- 
age and  integrity  which  commend  him 
to  everyone.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  become  a  vei-y  skilled  stu- 
dent of  the  problems  of  taxation. 

This  is  no  small  or  mean  assignment. 
It  is  a  very  arduous  and  difficult  one. 

Some  years  ago  in  the  Senate.  I  at- 
tempted to  lead  the  fight  for  what  we 
called  closing  the  tax  loopholes.  I  still 
believe  now  as  I  believed  then,  only  more 
so.  The  loopholes  in  the  tax  laws  have 
been  widened,  not  closed,  and  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1954  merely  perpetuated 
those  loopholes,  more  firmly  entrenched 
them,  and  added  some  more. 

Every  time  a  tax  bill  comes  up,  some- 
body is  able  to  add  another  loophole, 
which  finally  works  its  way  into  being 
another  and  bigger  one. 

The  trouble  with  all  this  is  not  only 
that  it  gives  special  privilege  to  some, 
but  it  places  a  greater  responsibility  and 
a  greater  burden  of  revenue  require- 
ments of  the  Government  upon  those 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  them.  That 
is  why  the  excise  tax  structure,  which 
is  a  form  of  sales  tax,  Is  constantly  ex- 
panded. That  is  why  there  has  been 
no  chance  to  increase  the  dependency 
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allowance,  which,  tn  a  sense,  is  surely 
merited.  It  is  because  of  these  loop- 
holes in  the  tax  laws,  some  of  which 
were,  momentarily,  at  least,  on  U\e  way 
to  bein?  plugged  here  in  the  Senate, 
that  the  revenue  structure  of  this  Gov- 
ernm.:nt  is  becoming  evermore  uncer- 
tain, evermore  unjust,  and  evermor-j  in- 
capable of  meeting  the  revenue  require- 
ments of  a  nation  with  tremendous  in- 
ternational respon-sib.lities. 

I  happen  to  oeheve  that  there  Ls  preat 
abuse  in  the  so-called  expense  allow- 
ance business  deduction  features  of  the 
lax  law.  I  do  not  want  to  see  changes 
made  that  would  deny  legitimate,  needed 
bu.^mess  deductions.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
that  the  $10  limitation  may  have  been  a 
little  too  low.  but,  by  and  large,  the  pro- 
posal was  a  just  proposal.  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  say  there 
comes  a  time,  when  one  has  worked  over 
a  prn^:ram.  to  say.  "That  is  if— when,  in 
other  words,  the  sculptor  has  to  call  the 
time  on  the  finished  product.  And  that 
**  is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania did. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
McCarthy  1  has  fought  valiantly  here  in 
two  sessions  of  the  Congress  for  the 
elimination  of  the  dividend  provisions — 
that  is.  those  provisions  of  the  tax  law 
which  provide  special  treatment  for 
dividends.  Each  time  it  has  been  a  very 
close  fight.  Each  time  the  Senate  has 
registered  its  desire  to  eliminate  the  div- 
idend provision.  Each  time  the  confer- 
ence committee  has  junked  the  work  of 
the  Senate. 

It  is  not  only  discouraging — I  think  it 
is,  in  a  sense,  inexcusable. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  the  one  provi- 
sion I  felt  was  more  entitled  to  support 
than  any  other  was  the  withholding  on 
dividends  and  interest  provision.  I  read 
the  report  from  the  Trea.sury  which 
stated  that  $5  billion  worth  of  income 
goes  unreported  In  the  most  conserva- 
tive estimate,  that  is  $1  billion  worth  of 
revenue,  or  more — a  billion  dollars  that 
could  be  used  to  provide  some  relief  from 
deficit  financing:  a  billion  drtllars  that 
could  be  used,  in  part,  for  area  redevelop- 
ment, on  which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Douglas)  was  speaking  today; 
a  billion  dollars  that  could  be  helpful  in 
medical  aid  for  our  aged.  There  are  so 
many  uses  for  the  billion  dollars. 

It  is  rank  injustice  to  extract  from 
the  wage  earner  and  the  salaried  man  a 
withholding  tax.  before  he  even  gets  his 
hands  on  the  check,  and  not  treat  other 
forms  of  inc  me  the  same  way. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  HUMPHFiKY  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr  CLARK  I  should  like,  first,  to 
thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Minner,ota  for  his  unusually  kind  words 
Second,  I  wish  to  indicate  my  complete 
suppKJrt  of  his  statement  respecting  the 
amendment  of  his  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Mr  Pkox- 
ictRE  1 .  dealing  with  withholding.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  Of 
all  the  amendments  we  adopted,  even 
includint:.  perhaps,  mine,  the  witiiiiold- 
ing  amendment  is  the  one  it  is  most 
indefensible  to  reject. 


I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota will  bear  with  me  while  I  ask  him 
a  few  questions  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  the  platform  of  the  Df^mocratir 
Party  for  1960  will  contain  a  plank  ur.^- 
ing  the  closin.^  of  tax  louplioles.' 

Mr  HUMPIIHKY  It  will  If  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  anything  to 
say  about  the  platform,  and  I  hope  at 
least  to  be  able  to  express  an  opinion 
within  the  confines  of  the  platform  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  platform  has  in  the 
past:  has  it  nof 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  It  has  In  the  past. 
Th?  platform  has  bc?en  quite  explicit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  there  will  be  no  similar  plank  in 
the  Republican  Party's  platform,  or.  if 
there  is.  it  will  be  couched  in  such  fuzzy 
and  meanmgless  words  that  it  will  not 
be  a  commitment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  one  can  Judge 
the  future  by  the  past.  I  think  there  Is 
reasonable  evidence  to  support  that 
statement. 

"Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  my  friend's 
candid  judgment  that,  whoever  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
may  be.  and  we  have  a  number  of  fine 
men  ruruung— I  regret  that  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  has  seen  f\t  to  with- 
draw; he  was  one  of  the  finest — that 
candidate  will  run  on  the  platform? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  he  will  run 
on  the  platform,  and  he  will  be  held 
accountable  to  ^dhere  to  the  platform 
when  e'ected. 

Mr.  CLARK  Is  it  not.  therefore,  the 
Senator  s  view  that  if.  as  he  and  I  hop>e — 
and  I  think  we  have  Justification  for  our 
hope — we  have  a  Democrat  tn  the  White 
House  next  January,  we  shall  shortly 
have  a  budget  message  which  will  ad- 
vocate the  closing  of  the  loopholes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  view  that 
will  happen,  and  if  I  am  permitted  to 
sit  in  the  Senate  at  that  time.  I  shall 
encourage  its  happenin  7  and  shall  be  one 
of  those  who  will  urge  the  enactment 
of  measures  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  speculated  a  good 
deal,  and  I  wonder  if  my  friend  will  be 
kind  enough  to  speculate  a  little  with 
me.  in  the  light  of  the  answers  which  he 
has  given  to  my  questions,  which  are  an- 
swers which  I  myself  would  give,  as  to 
why  a  Senate  consi-sting  of  65  Demo- 
crats and  35  Republicans  would  want  to 
approve  a  conference  report  which 
strikes  out  amendments  closing  three 
tax  loopholes,  which  we  did  on  Monday 
of  this  week. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  approve  such  a  conference  rejxjrt. 
I  think  the  time  is  at  hand  to  draw  the 
line  on  tlus.  The  fight  for  just  tixaticn 
is  possibly  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
and  frustrating  battles  in  the  Congress. 
I  remember  that  in  1950  or  1951,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  fMr.  Doucl.^sI  and 
I,  along  with  other  Senators,  were  in  the 
same  position  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  finds  himself  today,  along 
with  other  Senators,  namely,  carrying 
much  of  the  load  in  this  fight.  I  remem- 
ber how  difficult  it  was  to  have  an  un- 
derstanding gained  of  tiie  amendments 
that  we  were  offering,  amendments  that 
were  just,  several  amendments  that  had 
tile  support  of  the  Treasury  Department. 


Mr  CI. ARK  Mr.  President,  wiii  the 
S»  naUir  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Yea. 
M:  CLARK.  Actually,  the  curtailing 
of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  was  advo- 
cated by  President  Truman  at  one  time. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Absolutely,  and  by 
the  Trea.'^ury  Department.  There  was 
eloquent  and  persuasive  testimony  given 
In  its  behalf.  But  the  real  test,  it  seems 
to  me.  of  a  U  S  Senator  and  his  phil-r^sj- 
phy.  is  his  attitude  on  taxation.  First  of 
all.  a  tax  program  ought  to  give  incen- 
tive to  the  advancing  and  the  progress 
or  the  expansion  of  productive  capacity, 
industrial  capacity.  It  ought  to  encour- 
age business.  It  ought  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  work.  But  the  real  test  of  a 
tax  program  is  whether  it  meets  what  v  e 
call  the  requirement."?  of  progressive  tax- 
ation, namely,  taxation  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  pay.  That  should  be  the  center 
or  the  heart  of  the  law.  We  can  make 
alterations  from  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  difficult  to  vote 
for  housing  in  this  body.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  vote  for  aid  to  the  aged  or  aid 
to  the  needy.  The  real  question  Is,  from 
where  do  we  get  the  money?  Who  pays 
for  these  programs?  From  whence  does 
the  money  come?  The  real  fight  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  concerns 
taxation. 

Even  when  we  consider  the  question  of 
Federal  or  State  revenues,  those  who 
fight  for  State  regulation— those  who 
say.  "Leave  the  matter  to  the  States." — 
are  the  very  same  ones  who  know  the 
States  do  not  hive  the  power  to  tix  and 
provide  the  services  needed,  or  who 
know  that  special  Interests  have  undue 
Influence  in  some  State  legislatures,  or 
who  know  that  some  States  have  consti- 
tutional provisions  which  prohibit  cer- 
tain types  of  taxation.  What  those  peo- 
ple are  really  saying  is  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  pay  taxes.  They  do  not  wish  to 
have  the  Federal  Govermnent  tax  them. 
Some  of  the  groups  which  lead  the 
great  crusades  against  taxation  by  the 
Federal  Government,  on  the  basis  that 
it  represents  Federal  interference,  when 
checked  out.  are  found  to  be  working  at 
the  local  school  district  level,  at  the  city 
level,  at  the  county  level,  and  at  the 
State  level  leading  the  fight  against  local 
and  State  taxation. 

I  know  about  that,  for  I  was  once  the 
mayor  of  a  city.  The  very  same  people 
who  are  fighting  taxation  in  the  city, 
fighting  our  endeavors  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  needy  families  and  for  the 
veterans,  were  the  people  who  had  an- 
other branch  of  their  association  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  fighting  against  the 
housing  program  and  against  tax  meas- 
ures which  would  have  provided  the 
revenue   for  the  housing  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
recollect  that  about  the  only  taxes 
which  were  available  to  the  Senator,  who 
served  as  a  mayor  with  such  distinction, 
to  pay  for  the  expenditures  of  the  city  of 
Minneapolis,  were  regressive  property 
taxes? 

Mr.  HUMPHRF:Y  I  remenilx-r  it 
well.  What  a  burden  it  wsts  upon  Uie 
entire  property  base  of  our  community. 
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Mr.  CLARK  The  Senator  is  very  fa- 
miliar witli  the  Uix  structure  of  the  State 
of  Mirmesota.  I  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  tax  structure  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Do  we  not 
agree  that,  generally  speaking,  the  taxes 
available  to  States  under  obsolete  con- 
stitutions, by  reason  of  the  preemption 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect 
to  other  taxes,  are  largely  regressive 
taxes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Except  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  mcome  tax.  which  we  have 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Many  States, 
of  course,  do  not  have  income  taxes. 

Mr  CLARK.  Because  of  obsolete  con- 
stitutional provisions,  which  we  have 
been  unable  to  rescind. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Some  constitu- 
tions prohibit  the  levying  of  such  taxes. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  a  better 
chance  of  landing  on  the  moon,  setting 
up  a  household,  and  opening  up  a  Hot 
Shopr>e.  than  we  have  of  amending  some 
State  constitutions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Or  even  a  place  of  en- 
tertainment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  would  not  wish 
to  go  that  far.    We  are  going  to  eat  first. 

Mr.  CLARK  Would  not  my  friend 
agree  that  by  and  large,  with  all  Its  in- 
equalities, the  Federal  Income  tax  sys- 
tem, which  is  based  on  a  capacity  to  pay. 
Is  better  than  the  tax  systems  of  local 
and  Slate  governments,  as  a  rule? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Of  course,  this  Is 
why  the  Federal  tax  structure  ought  to 
be  constantly  watched,  so  that  it  does 
not  become  filled  with  distortions  and 
inequities. 

I  will  say  that  the  distortion  and  in- 
cqtiity  pattern  has  been  the  procedure  of 
recent  years.  Over  a  long  i>ertod  of  time 
these  distortions  creep  into  our  tax 
laws  Then  when  we  recodify,  as  we  did 
In  1954,  if  we  do  not  clean  out  the  dis- 
tortions but  extend  them,  we  have  them 
solidified.  We  have  them  literally  firmly 
entrenched  In  the  Revenue  Code  of  the 
country,  in  that  case. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  friend  will  re- 
call that  the  only  taxes  which  President 
Eisenhower  recommended  this  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  balancing  the  budget  and 
attaining  a  surplus  of  $4  2  billion,  were 
as  follows:  First,  a  postal  rate  increase; 
.■second,  a  gasoline  tax  increase,  for  avi- 
ation fuel;  and.  third,  a  continuation  for 
another  year  of  the  telegraph,  telephone 
and  transportation  taxes 

Are  not  all  three  of  those  taxes  excise 
taxes,  which  are  regressive  and  actually 
bad  taxes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Absolutely. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  my  friend  agree 
that  it  was  with  great  reluctance,  sim- 
ply because  he  had  no  other  way  out, 
that  the  President  recommended  the 
continuation  of  certain  other  excise 
taxes?  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  it  al- 
most broke  his  heart  to  rt-commend  the 
continuation  of  the  52  percent  tax  rate 
on  corporations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  recommenda- 
tion was  surely  made.  Obviously,  there 
was  no  other  way  out  if  we  were  going 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  national 
security  and  governmental  services. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  the  Pre-^ident  has 
never  recommended  the  closing  of  these 
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oi>en.  notorlo\iB,  and  glaring  tax  loop- 
holes we  have  been  discussing,  has  he? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  CLARK  Would  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  think  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  grossly  unfair  if  ho  drew 
from  all  of  this  the  conclusion  that  the 
Republican  Party  is  interested  only  m 
regressive  taxation,  which  falls  most 
heavily  upon  those  of  moderate  means 
and  the  poorer  families  in  our  country? 
Would  not  the  Senator  and  I  hope,  at 
least,  that  our  party  will  stand  firm 
for  the  kind  of  progressive  taxation 
which  has  been  advocated  by  Woodrow 
Wilson,  by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
and  by  Harry  S.  Truman  during  the 
grand  years  of  the  20th  century  when 
our  party  was  in  power? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's 
statement  is  so  persuasive  that  I  surely 
would  not  be  the  one  to  object. 

I  am  forced  to  say  that  the  Democratic 
Party,  however,  has  a  responsibility  of 
its  own.  I  do  not  care  to  relieve  us  of 
the  responsibility  of  doing  our  task.  In 
the  legislative  chamber,  of  changing  the 
tax  laws.  We  have  that  responsibihty. 
The  power  to  tax  rests  with  the  Congress. 
While  the  administration  must  take  the 
lead  in  terms  of  laying  down  policy 
guidance,  we  have  a  responsibihty.  I 
hope  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  Democrat,  will  lay  before 
us  proposals  to  close  these  tsuc  loop- 
holes. 

Mr.  CLARK  And  give  us  the  help  of 
the  Treasury  Department 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  hope  we  .shall 
have  the  help  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  help  of  the  leadership  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
With  that  help,  we  shall  be  able  to  move 
ahead  and  make  some  progress  in  this 

field. 

Mr.  KEATING  M-  President,  before 
the  Senator  concludes,  may  I  Intrude 
a  moment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  going  to  pro- 
ceed to  another  item. 

Mr  KEATING  I  have  a  remark  on 
this  subject,  if  the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his 
recognition,  in  his  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
of  the  legislative  responsibihty  in  the 
tax  field.  It  is  the  Congress  which  en- 
acts the  tax  laws.  Congress  can  be  ad- 
vised by  the  Executive,  but  the  responsi- 
bility is  upon  the  Congress.  Congress 
cannot  duck  it.  Congress  carmot  dodge 
It     It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHRFY  The  Senator  makes 
a  valid  point.  I  feel  that  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  this  subject  is  upon  the  basis 
of  candor  and  frankness.  I  surely  hope 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who- 
ever he  may  be.  will  give  u.^  policy  guide- 
lines and  an  incentive  to  do  a  good  job. 
Nevertheless,  the  responsibility  is  ours. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

STATUS    OF    DISARMAM?:NT    NEGO- 
TIATIONS 

Mr  HUMi'HREY.  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  discuss  another  subject  which 


Is  ver^.-  clo.se  to  my  heart  The  purpose 
of  my  preliminary  remarks  wa.s  ;<>  ccm- 
r.iend  a  valiant  and  courageous  Senator 
for  the  good  work  he  hai  done.  I  shall 
continue  to  do  that.  I  think  he  is  de- 
serving of  commendation. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self Lo  a  subject  which  I  beUeve  is  of 
even  more  importance  than  the  fiscal 
policy  of  this  country,  the  tax  and  rev- 
enue poUcy  of  our  country.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  a  subject  which  con- 
cerns whether  we  are  going  to  have  a 
country — wh^her  we  can  avert  the  dis- 
aster of  a  catastrophic  nuclear  war. 

There  need  to  be  voices  raised  in  this 
Chamber  every  day  in  the  cause  of  peace 
with  justice,  in  the  cause  of  peace  with 
freedom.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  our  coun- 
try diverted  from  the  quest  for  a  just 
and  enduring  peace.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  United  States  of  America  or  its  lead- 
ers in  any  way  distracted  from  the  ob- 
jective and  the  goal  which  is  ours; 
namely,  the  goal  of  a  pe&ce  worthy  of 
free  men. 

I  do  not  mean  peace  with  appease- 
ment. I  mean  peace  with  strength.  I 
rcr>eat.  p>eace  with  justice  and  freedom. 

I  say  this  as  a  preliminary  remark, 
because  I  can  well  understand  how  many 
of  us  today — after  the  abuse  which  our 
country  has  had  heaped  upon  it  by  dic- 
tators around  the  world,  after  the  riots 
in  Japan  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  in- 
vitation to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  visit  Japan,  after  Mr  Khru- 
shchev's tirade  in  Paris  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  after  the 
incredible  and  irresponsible  rantings  of 
Fidel  Castro  and  a  few  of  the  lesser 
lights — might  at  times  become  discour- 
aged, disgusted,  and  in  a  sense  dis- 
tracted, or  at  least  removed  from  the 
main  objective  of  our  policy,  or  what  it 
seems  to  me  must  and  should  be  our 
policy,  of  being  the  champion  of  the 
cause  of  peace. 

It  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness  to  talk  of 
peace.  It  is  a  sign  of  strength.  The 
strongest  man  who  ever  walked  the  face 
of  the  earth  was  a  man  of  peace — the 
Prince  of  Peace.  I  say  this  because  all 
too  often  when  some  of  us  speak  up  for 
peace  we  are  accused  of  not  being  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  our  security.  We 
are  accused  of  being  naive  about  the 
Communists. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  is  not  naive  about  the 
Communists.  I  have  had  my  battles 
with  them  in  the  p)ohtical  arena.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  a  student  of  international 
communism,  and  I  attempt  to  keep  my- 
self informed  as  to  the  machinations 
and  subtleties  of  the  Communist  ap- 
paratus. 

But  with  all  of  that,  it  is  imperative 
the  the  United  States  of  America  pursue 
with  courage,  with  perseverance,  and 
with  determination  the  prospect,  or  even 
only  a  fleeting  hope,  of  peace  through 
constructive  programs  of  political  and 
soc.al  action. 

I  have  outlined  m  the  Senate  from 
time  w  time  wh.at  I  thought  were  tiie 
programs  that  wouic  contribute  t,i  p<  ace 
I  have  said  that  there  is  a  wide  gulf  be- 
t'A  een  the  United  StaU^s  of  America  the 
free  world,  and  the  Soviet  world  I  have 
tried  t^  unpre.ss  my  colleagues  with  the 
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fact  that  the  gulf  wiW  not  be  easily 
bndtied,  if  at  all.  I  am  not  one  who  be- 
heves  that  the  difference  between  com- 
munism and  freedom  is  the  difTerence 
between  the  way  two  department  stores 
a:-  run,  whether  it  be  free  enterprise  or 
collectivism.  The  difTerence  is  much 
deeper  than  that.  It  is  spiritual;  it  is 
ethical;  it  is  a  difference  of  values. 
spiritual  and  human.  It  is  a  difference 
between  our  bt.l'.of  in  the  dignity  of  man 
and  their  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
State 

I  also  recognize  that  v^  live  In  i\e 
same  world  as  the  people  of  the  Com- 
mun;.-=t  sphere.  We  live  in  the  same 
world  with  Mr  Khrushchev;  and  it  may 
be  true  that  Mr  Kl-srushchev,  diflBcult  as 
he  is  and  as  confirmed  a  Bolshevik  and 
Communist  as  he  is.  is  easier  to  get  along 
with  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  would  be 
hiis  potential  succes.sor. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  there 
is  no  easy  way  out.  There  is  no  way  of 
covering;  up  the  differences  which  exist. 
Therefore  I  have  urged  that  we  ap- 
proach the  problems  between  our  two 
societies  as  best  we  can  in  the  field  of  dis- 
armament, that  we  approach  them  on  a 
functional  basis  This  is  why  I  have  ad- 
vocated the  exchange  of  persons  and 
contacts  between  people.  This  is  why  I 
have  advocated  international  coopera- 
tion in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  scien- 
tific research.  I  happen  to  believe  that 
the  contacts  that  we  can  make  with  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  are  primarily 
functional,  cultural,  educational,  and 
scientific,  and  that  the  contacts  which 
are  political  are  limited  indeed  insofar 
as  ayr^err.fnts  are  concerned. 

Mr    CL.ARK      Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  v>:d  ' 

Mr  HUMP  lip- EY  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK  I  congratulate  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  on  making  still  another 
plea  to  our  country  to  turn  its  mind  in 
the  direction  of  a  meaningful  start 
toward  disannampnt  while  still  remain- 
ins?  strontr.  My  friend  knows  of  my 
strong  interest  in  disarmament,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  achievement  of  world 
peace  through  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  world  law,  which  would  inevi- 
tably call  for  a  revision  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  or  the  creation  of  some 
other  body  to  deal  with  the  disarmament 
on  an  international  basis,  the  creation 
of  a  world  police  force,  and  disarmament 
by  carefully  staged  approaches,  condi- 
tioned m  each  instance  by  irispection  and 
control  of  the  international  forces  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  which  are 
now  poised  in  what  has  been  called  the 
delicate  balance  of  terror. 

I  have  often  wondered,  and  perhaps 
my  friend  can  tell  me.  why  we  have  not 
made  that  approach  ourselves  and  what 
IS  the  sound  objection  to  agreeing  that 
our  aim  is  total  and  permanent  disar- 
mament, as  in  effect  was  stated  by  United 
Nations  resolution  passed  last  fall.  Why 
can  we  not  make  such  a  statement  in 
the  disarmament  agreements  with  the 
Ru.ssians?  Why  must  we  duck  away 
from  that  as  an  objective  in  this  present 
day  by  petty  paces  with  little  steps?  I 
am  the  first  to  ai:ree  that  this  result  will 
not  be  achieved  overnight.  I  think  it 
would  take  12    15.  or  perhaps  20  years. 


But  why  are  we  so  determined  that  we 
are  not  goint?  to  admit  that  ideal  as  our 
goal? 

Mr-  TF-'MPHREY.  Responding  to  the 
ir.qu.:-.  ctiid  observation  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  believe  we  should 
make  it  crystal  clear  at  all  tunes  in  every 
negotiation  and  on  every  occasion,  at 
every  session  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
at  every  meeting  with  the  Soviets  or 
anyone  el?e,  that  this  country  is  com- 
mitted to  a  program  of  worldwide  dis- 
armament, with  effective  controls  and 
inspection,  and  that  we  see  this  as  a  more 
desirable  goal  than  the  continuation  of 
the  arms  race,  which  definitely  is  a  dead- 
end street. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  pioneering  and  his  leader- 
ship in  this  field  of  amending  and  revis- 
ing the  charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
looking  toward  its  strengthening  and 
looking  toward  the  concept  of  peace  and 
security  under  international  law.  He 
has  been  a  courageous  soul  in  this  effort, 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  associated  with 
him. 


SALINE   WATER    CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.   1738,  S    3557. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wull  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3557)  to  expand  and  extend  the  saline 
water  conversion  program  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  for  accelerated  research,  de- 
velopment, demonstration,  and  applica- 
tion of  practical  means  for  the  eco- 
nomical production,  from  sea  or  other  sa- 
line waters,  of  water  suitable  for  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  municipal,  and  other 
beneficial  consumptive  uses,  and  for  other 

purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  3.  line  18.  after  the  word 
"scale",  to  strike  out  "It  is  the  piu-pose 
of  this  title  to  authorize  a  continuing, 
accelerated,  and  expanded  saline  water 
research  and  development  program  in 
furtherance  of  the  foregoing  policy  ob- 
jective."; on  page  7.  line  2,  after  "Sec. 
104.".  to  insert  "(a)";  in  line  22.  after 
the  word  'laboratories",  to  strike  out 
"and";  on  page  8,  line  4,  after  the  word 
"this",  to  strike  out  "title,"  and  insert 
"title ; " ;  after  line  4.  to  insert ; 

"(6)  negotiate  contracts  with  any  Suites, 
territories,  possessions,  political  subldvlslons 
or  a^ncles  thereof,  or  publicly  owned  utili- 
ties organizations,  hereinafter  called  organ- 
ization, for  use  of  organization's  saline  water 
conversion  plant  facilities  to  further  the  sea 
and  brackish  water  conversion  research  and 
demonstration  program;  and 

"(7)  evaluate  loan  applications  made  by 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  or  publicly  owned  public  utility  or- 
ganization   to    the   Housing   and    Home   Fi- 


nance Agency  for  the  construction  of  saline 
water  conversion  plants  for  the  purpose  of 
certifying  to  said  Agency  the  reliability  and 
economic  potential  of  the  proposed  process, 
and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  may 
be  necessary  as  to  engineering,  design,  and 
capacity  of  said  plant 

"(b)  All  research  within  the  United  States 
which  has  been  contracted  for.  sponsored, 
cosponsored  or  authorized  under  authority 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  provided  for  In  such  a 
manner  that  all  Information,  uses,  products, 
processes,  patents,  and  other  developments 
resulting  from  such  research  developed  by 
Government  expenditure  will  (with  such  ex- 
ceptions and  limitations.  If  any.  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  to  be  necessary  In  the 
interest  of  national  defense)  be  available  to 
the  general  public. 

"This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed  as 
to  deprive  the  owner  of  any  background 
patent  relating  hereto  of  such  rights  as  he 
may  have  thereunder." 

On  page  10,  line  25.  after  the  word  "ap- 
propriated", to  strike  out  "such  sums  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title"  and  insert  "any  un- 
appropriated funds  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  July  3.  1952  (66  Stat  328).  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1951).  and  such  ad- 
ditional sums  not  exceeding  $20,000,000. 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal  years 
1961-1965.  inclusive,  with  such  funds  to 
remain  available  until  expended",  and  on 
page  11.  line  15.  after  the  word  "States", 
to  insert  "for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world  and  for  the  use  of 
the  general  public  within  the  United 
States";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  July  3.  1962.  as  amended  (42  US  C. 
1951-1958).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'Tm-K  I — SALINE  WA-rni  reseaech   and 

DEVELOPMENT 

"Policy  and  purpose 
"Sec.  101.  In  view  of  the  acute  shortage 
of  water  In  many  areas  of  the  Nation,  and 
In  recognition  of  the  Increasing  Importance 
of  finding  new  sources  of  supply  to  meet  the 
present  and  future  water  needs  of  this  coun- 
try, the  Congress  reafJlrms  and  declares  its 
policy  tft  assist  in  the  development  of  prac- 
ticable low-cost  means  of  producing,  from 
sea  or  other  saline  waters,  water  of  a  quality 
suitable  for  agricultural.  Industrial,  munici- 
pal, and  other  beneficial  consumptive  uses 
on  a  scale  sufficient  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  development  of  such  produc- 
tion and  distribution  on  a  large  scale. 
"Administration 
"Sec.  102.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  title 
as  the  Secretary')  acting  through  such 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"Functions 
•  Sec  103  (a)  Studies  and  Research  —The 
Secretary  shall  conduct  research  and  make 
careful  engineering  studies  to  ascertain  the 
lowest  Investment  and  op>eratlng  costs  and 
the  best  designs  and  conditions  of  operation 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Such  research  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to  (1)  the  use  of  small  conversion 
units.  (2)  methods  of  extraction  and  use  of 
byproducts.  (3)  an  evaluation  of  various 
materials  for  use  In  construction,  and  of 
types  of  components  and  equipment.  (4) 
methods  of  overcoming  or  lessening  cor- 
rosion. (5)  the  use  of  atomic  energy  in  con- 
Terslon  systems.   («)   methods  of  preventing 


scale.  (7)  the  development  of  improved  mem- 
branes, and  (8)  the  advancement  of  scien- 
tific data  on  thermodynamics,  polarization, 
properties  of  solutions.  Ion  exchangp  absorp- 
tion, and  brine  disposal  In  connection  with 
studies  to  ascertain  the  lowest  Investment 
and  operating  costs,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider and  evaluate  methods  for  the  recovery 
and  marketing  of  byproducts  resulting  from 
and  Incident  to  the  production  rj  water  by 
the  conversion  of  sea  and  o*>irr  saline  waters 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  poEsiblll- 
tles  of  offsetting  the  cost  of  water  production 
in  any  area  by  the  commercfal  utilization 
of  such  byproducts. 

"(b)  Process  Development.— TTie  Secretary 
shall  conduct  technical  development  work 
to  determine  the  results  of  research  by  lab- 
oratory and  pilot  p'.ant  testing  with  a  view 
to  developing  processes  to  the  point  where 
they  can  be  demonstrated  on  a  lar^e  and 
practical  scale.  Such  development  work 
shall  include  the  laboratory  or  pilot  plant 
testing  of  saline  water  conversion  processes. 
Including  (1)  distillation  processes.  (2) 
freezing  processes,  (3)  membrane  and  lon- 
exchanee  processes.  (4)  solar  distillation 
processes,  and  (6)  other  promising  processes, 
such  as  gas  hydrates  and  solvent  extraction. 
The  Secretary  shall  al^o.  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  105,  undertake  the  labora- 
tory or  pilot  plant  testing  of  saline  water 
conversion  systems  suitable  for  civil  defense 
purposes. 

"(C)        IlfVESTICATION,       COOKOIN  ATION ,       &KD 

Correlation  of  Scientific  Data. — The  Secre- 
tary shall,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  and 
making  available  the  most  advanced  Infor- 
mation concerning  saline  water  conversion 
developments — ■ 

"(1)  assemble  and  maintain  pertinent 
and  current  scientific  literature,  both  do- 
mestic and  fnrelen.  and  Issue  periodically 
bibliographical  data  with  respect  to  such 
literature; 

"(2)  cause  on-site  Inspections  to  be  made 
of  promising  project:,  domestic  axKl  foreign. 
and  cooperate  and  participate  insofar  as 
practicable.    In    their    development; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  calling  of.  and  sending 
representatives  to.  national  and  Interna- 
tional conferences  relating  to  saline  water 
conversion; 

"(4)  stimulate,  by  prant  or  otherwise,  pio- 
neering research  In  matters  relating  to  saline 
water  conversion  by  educational  Institutions. 
scientific  organizations,  and  Industrial  and 
engineering  firms;  and 

"(5)  coordinate,  correlate,  and  puollsh  In- 
formation obtained  with  a  view  to  advancing 
the  development  of  low-cost  saline  water 
conversion   projects. 

"(d)  Economic  Studies — With  a  view  to 
clarifying  the  economics  of  saline  water  con- 
version and  thereby  stimulate  development, 
the  Secretary  shall  undertake  economic 
studies  and  market  survesrs  to  determine  ( 1 ) 
present  and  prospective  comparative  costs 
of  natural  fresh  water,  and  potable  water 
by  the  leading  saline  water  conversion  proc- 
esses In  various,  representative  areas,  and 
(2)  present  and  prospective  markets  for 
saline  water  conversion  equipment. 

"Powers 

"Sec  104.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions under  section  103,  the  Secretary  may — 

"(1)  acquire,  by  purchase,  license,  lease, 
or  donation,  secret  processes,  technical  data. 
Inventions,  patent  applications,  patents,  li- 
censes, land  and  any  interest  In  land  (In- 
cluding water  rights,  easements,  and  lea-^e- 
hold  Interests),  plants  and  facilities,  and 
other  property  or  rights:  Prot'wted,  That  the 
land  or  other  property  acquired  hereunder 
shall  not  exceed  that  necessary  to  carry  out 
experiments  and  demonstrations  authorized 
by  this  title; 

"(2)  make  research  grants  to  and  enter 
Into  noncompetitive  contracts  with  any  edu- 
cational  Instltut;  in.    sciez.v.t\c     ^ragnlzatlnn. 


or  industrial  or  engineering  firm  deemed 
suitable  to  do  any  part  of  the  resetirch  or 
other  work  to  be  carried  out  under  this  title; 

"(3)  acquire  the  services  of  chemists, 
physicists,  engineers,  and  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  deemed  necessary; 

"(4)  uUUze  the  facilities  of  existing  Kd- 
eral  scientific  laboratories; 

"(5)  establish  and  operate  a  central  lab- 
oratory and  test  site,  serving  both  sea  and 
brackish  water,  for  the  purpwse  of  conduct- 
ing the  continuous  research,  testing,  de- 
velopment, and  programing  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  title; 

"(6)  negotiate  contracts  with  any  States, 
territories,  possessions,  political  subd  visions 
or  agencies  thereof,  or  publicly  owned  utili- 
ties organizations,  hereinafter  called  organi- 
zation, for  use  of  organization's  saline  water 
conversion  plant  facilities  to  further  the  sea 
and  bractcish  water  conversion  research  and 
demonstration    program;    and 

"(7t  evaluate  loan  applications  made  by 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  or  publicly  owned  public  utility  or- 
ganization to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  for  the  construction  of  saline  water 
conversion  plants  for  the  purpose  of  certify- 
ing to  said  Agency  the  reliability  and  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  proposed  process,  and 
to  make  such  recommendations  as  may  be 
necessary  as  to  engineering,  design,  and  ca- 
pacity  of  said   plant 

"(b)  All  research  within  the  United  States 
which  has  been  contracted  for.  sponsored, 
cosponsored  or  authorized  under  authority  of 
this  Act.  shall  be  provided  for  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  all  Information,  uses,  products, 
procesjes.  patents,  and  other  developments 
resulting  from  such  research  developed  by 
Government  expenditure  will  (with  such  ex- 
ceptions and  limitations.  If  any,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  find  to  be  necessary  In  the  Interest 
of  national  defense)  be  available  to  the 
general   public. 

"This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed 
as  to  deprive  the  owner  of  any  background 
patent  relating  heretb  of  such  rights  as  he 
may   have  thereunder. 

"Cooperation  tenth  other  agencies 

"Sec.  105  The  Secretary  fhall.  In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  thla  title,  cooperate 
with  other  Federal.  State,  or  municipal  de- 
partments, agencies,  or  Instrumentalities, 
and  with  Interested  persons,  firms,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations.  Research  activities 
undertaken  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  coor- 
dinated or  conducted  Jointly  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable extent  compatible  with  military  and 
security  limitations  to  the  end  that  research 
and  developments  under  this  title  which  are 
primarily  of  a  civil  nature  will  contribute  to 
the  defense  of  the  Nation,  and  that  research 
and  developments  In  the  same  field  which 
are  primarily  of  a  military  nature  and  are 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  be  made  available  to  advance  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  to  strengthen  the 
civil  economy  of  the  Nation.  Similarly  the 
fullest  cooperation  by  and  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Civil  Defense 
Administration  In  research  shall  be  carried 
out  In  the  Interest  of  achieving  the  objec- 
Uves   of  this  title, 

"Disposal  of  water  and  byproducts 

"Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  this  title,  to  dispose  of 
all  water  and  other  products  produced  as 
a  result  of  his  operations  under  this  title 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  construed  to 
alter  existing  law  with  respect  to  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  water. 

"Disposition   of  money 

"Sec.  107  All  moneys  received  for  products 
of  the  plants  under  this  title  shall  be  paid 
into  tl'.p  TYeaaury  as  nilsoellaneous  receipts 


"Report* 

"Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  shall  make  re- 
ports to  the  President  and  the  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  of  the 
action  taken  or  Instituted  by  him  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  Any  such  report 
may  Include  suitable  recommendations  for 
further   legislation. 

"Rules  and  regulations 
"Sec.   109    The   Secretary  may  Issue  rules 
and   regulations   to  effectuate  the   purposes 
of  this  title. 

"Authorization  for  appropriations 
"Sec.  no.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  any  unappropriated  lands 
auuhorizfd  by  the  Act  of  July  3,  1952  (66 
Slat.  328),  as  amended  (43  US.C.  1951).  and 
such  additional  sums  not  exceeding  (20,(XX).- 
000.  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal  years 
1961-1965.  Inclusive,  with  such  funds  to  re- 
main available  until  expended  Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funfis  avaUable  in  any  one  year  for  research 
and  development  may  be  expended  in  co- 
operation with  public  or  private  agencies  In 
foreign  countries  In  the  development  of 
processes  useful  to  the  program  In  the 
United  States:  And  provided  further.  That 
contracts  or  agreements  made  with  public 
or  private  agencies  in  foreign  countries 
shall  provide  that  the  results  or  Information 
developed  In  connection  therewith  shall  be 
available  without  cost  to  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  world  and  for  the  use  of  the  general 
public  within  the  United  States. 

"title     ii — financial     assistance     for     the 
constnuction  of  conversion  plants 
"Declaration  of  policy 
"Sec  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
stimulate  the  construction  of  plants  for  the 
production,     from     sea     water     or    brackish 
water,  of  water  that  Is  suitable  for  munici- 
pal   or    other    beneficial    consumptive    uses, 
and  thereby  make  maximum  use  of  the  re- 
search  for   the  development  and  utilization 
of  saline  waters  that  is  authorized  by  title 
I    of    this    Act.    and    maximum    use    of    the 
demonstration  plant  program  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  September  2.  1958  (72  Stat    1706). 

"Applications  for  financial  assistance 
"Sec.  202.  (a)  Any  State,  or  political  sub- 
division or  agency  thereof,  or  publicly 
owned  public  utUlty  organization  (any  such 
entity  being  hereinafter  referred  to  as  'or- 
ganization') may  submit  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  such  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  an  application  for  a  loan, 
or  an  offer  to  sell  to  the  United  States  securi- 
ties of  the  organization,  to  finance  the  de- 
sign and  couEtruction  of  a  plant  to  produce, 
from  sea  water  or  brackish  water,  water  that 
is  suitable  for  municipal.  Industrial,  domes- 
tic, or  other  beneficial  consumptive  use 

"(b)  Any  application  for  a  loan  or  offer 
to  sell  securities  hereunder  shall  Include  a 
showing  that  the  organization  (1)  holds  or 
can  acquire,  pursuant  to  State  law,  all  lands 
and  Interests  in  land,  and  rights  to  the  use 
of  water,  which  are  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  plant,  and  (2)  is  ready,  able, 
and  willing  to  finance  by  other  means  the 
portion  of  the  cost  of  design  and  construc- 
tion that  is  not  covered  by  the  loan  applica- 
tion or  offer  to  sell  securities 

"(c)  No  application  for  a  loan  or  offer  to  sell 
securities  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
in  an  amount  which  exceeds  90  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  design  and  construc- 
tion (exclusive  of  land  and  water  costs),  or 
$1,000,000.   whichever   is  rmaller. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'State'  Includes  any  of  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
inierto  Rico,  and  any  of  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  UnU4»d  Sihies. 
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"S'uhmittal  to  Congress 
'"Sec  203.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
Mrlor  approves  an  application  or  offer  sub- 
mitted under  section  202,  after  finding  that 
the  proposed  construction  Is  feasible  and  that 
the  loan  or  purchase  of  securities  would  be 
a  reasonable  risk,  he  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  the  application  or  offer,  his  ap- 
proval, and  his  findings. 

••(b)  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for 
a  loan  to,  or  a  purchase  of  sectiritles  from, 
the  organization  prior  to  sixty  calendar  days 
(Which  sixty  days  shall  not  include  days  on 
which  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain)  from  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary's  findings  and  approval  are 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  then  only  if, 
within  said  sixty  days,  the  Congress  does 
not  disapprove  the  application  or  offer  by 
concurrent  resolution. 

"Terms  applicable  to  loans  or  purchases 
,  "Sec.  204.  Either  concurrently  with  the 
submission  to  Congress  of  an  application  or 
offer,  or  after  the  time  for  congressional 
disapproval  has  expired  without  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  negotiate  and 
execute  an  agreement  with  the  organization 
wlirrh  shall  set  out.  among  other  things: 

1 )    the  maximum  amount  of  the  loan  or 
the  securities  to  be  purchased: 

'■(2)  the  time  and  method  for  making  the 
money  available  to  the  organization; 

•'(3)  a  plan  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
in  not  more  than  forty  years  In  periodic  In- 
st-xllments  that  need  not  necessarily  be  In 
equal  amounts,  and  for  the  payment  of  In- 
terest on  unamortized  balances,  beginning 
three  month*  after  the  pi-xnt  first  commences 
operation,  at;a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary which,4hall  not  exceed  the  average  rate 
of  Interest  dpmputed  as  of  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date  on 
which  such  loin^  made,  borne  by  all  out- 
standing interest-bearing  marketable  public 
debt  obllgatlc^iis  of  the  United  States  having 
a  maturity  date^f  fifteen  or  more  years,  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  I  per 
centum;  or.  In  the  case  of  an  offer  to  sell 
»ecuritles,  a  plan  of  redemption  that  Is 
consistent  with  the  foregoing  requirements 
with  respect  to  a  loan; 

••(4)  provisions  for  assuring  and  securing 
the  prompt  repayment  of  the  loan  and  in- 
terest or  for  the  redemption  of  the  securities; 
»nd 

••(5)  provisions  making  the  liability  of  the 
United  States  under  the  agreement  contin- 
gent upon  the  availability  of  appropriations 
for  the  purp>ose. 

"Use  of  plants  for  which  assistance  is 
extended 
"Sec.  205.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  contract  with  a  borrower  under 
this  title  for  the  use  of  the  borrower's 
plant  facilities  to  further  the  research  and 
demonstration  programs  authorized  by  title 
I  of  this  Act,  and  the  Act  of  September  2, 
1958  (72  Stat.  1706).  and  to  provide  In  the 
contract  for  a  credit  on  the  organization's 
loan,  or  for  a  cancellation  of  Its  securities.  In 
an  amount  up  to  25  per  centum  of  the  orig- 
inal amount  thereof  as  compensation  to  the 
borrower  for  the  use  made  of  Its  facilities  In 
connection  with  such  programs. 

"Unavailability  of  other  financing 
,  "Sec.  206.  No  loan  or  purchase  of  securi- 
ties shall  be  made  pursuant  to  this  title  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  In  his  Judg- 
ment the  organization  can  obtain  funds  on 
reasonable  terms  from  other  sources. 

"Authorization  for  appropriations 

Sec  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $20  - 
000  000   In   the  aggregate,  aa  may  be  neces- 


sary to  cairry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
and  any  such  appropriation  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  we  are  a  nation  of  abundance  and 
we  are  rightfully  grateful  for  this  bless- 
ing of  plenty.  But  all  too  often  we  revel 
In  our  abuiidance  and  disregard  warn- 
ing signs  which  indicate  that  there  are 
danger  spots  if  we  will  only  see  them. 

The  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to 
recognize  one  of  these  danger  spots  and 
to  begin  to  take  steps  to  eliminate  the 
problem  before  it  reaches  unsolvable 
proFKDrtions. 

I  am  speaking,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
possibility  that  in  15  or  20  years,  un- 
less we  act,  many  areas  of  our  Nation 
will  face  crucial  water  shortages.  These 
shoi-tages  will  not  be  confined,  aujcording 
to  the  evidence  we  have  now,  to  the  parts 
of  the  Nation  which  are  traditionally 
arid.  They  could  easily  spread,  by  1975 
or  so.  to  States  which  have  plenty  of 
rainfall  and  lush  hills  and  valleys. 
Water  shortages  could  hit  our  great 
cities;  our  great  urban  areas. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  if  water 
use  continues  to  rise  at  the  rate  of  in- 
crease which  we  have  seen  in  recent  dec- 
ades the  supplies  of  water  from  natural 
sources  will  be  inadequate  in  many  areas 
to  meet  the  demand  for  it.  Water  use 
for  homes  is  rising  as  more  homes  are 
built  and  our  population  grows.  Indus- 
try's thirst  becomes  more  ravenous  each 
year  as  technological  processes  grow  in 
complexity  and  require  more  wat-er. 

We  have  plenty  of  water,  though,  if 
we  can  only  find  ways  to  use  it.  Twenty- 
four  of  our  fifty  States  are  on  the  sea 
coast.  More  than  a  dozen  others  overlay 
vast  underground  seas  of  brackish  water 
that  can  be  cheaply  obtained. 

But  we  must  find  a  way  to  make  this 
salt  water  useful. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  Just  issued  a  report  on  S. 
3557,  introduced  by  myself  and  23  of 
my  colleagues,  which  will  provide  for  an 
accelerated  program  of  research  into 
ways  to  economically  convert  useless  salt 
water  into  useful  fresh  water.  I  com- 
mend this  report  to  Senators  and  en- 
courage them  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  it. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MxtrrayI,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  said  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  within  the  Interior  Department 
has  established  a  goal  of  producing  fresh 
water  from  the  sea  at  a  cost  of  40  cents 
per  thousand  gallons.  It  will  be  possi- 
ble to  reach  this  goal,  but  many  tech- 
nological problems  remain  and  only 
through  a  stepped-up  program  of  re- 
search will  we  be  able  to  perfect  this 
conversion  process  before  water  short- 
ages become  dangerously  severe. 

I  believe  S.  3557  will  strengthen  this 
program.  We  have  a  unique  opportunity 
to  solve  a  problem  before  it  reaches  criti- 
cal proportions.  I  urge  Senators  to  sup- 
port this  measure.  They  will  perform 
real  service  to  their  country  by  so  doing. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1  has  been  very 
helpful  in  connection  with  this  entire 


matter,  and  I  wish  to  commend  him  for 
the  action  he  has  taken,  I  hope  the 
measure  will  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 

bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
.\re  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  amended  so  as  to 
read: 

Whereas  a  serious  problem  exists  In  many 
areas  of  the  country  today  because  natural 
fresh  water  supplies  have  remained  relatively 
constant  while  population  and  the  consump- 
tion of  fresh  water  have  increased  tremen- 
dously; 

Whereas  the  areas  in  which  water  short- 
ages exist  may  be  expected  to  Increase  at  an 
alarming  rate  If  reliance  Is  placed  solely  upon 
natural  fresh  water  supplies; 

Whereas,  as  the  limit  of  the  natuiral  fresh 
water  supplies  Is  approached,  this  country 
will  become  Increasingly  dependent  up>on  the 
conversion  of  salt  and  brackish  waters  for 
Its  supplies  of  water  suitable  for  agricultural. 
Industrial,  municipal,  and  other  beneficial 
consumptive  uses: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
conducting  a  limited  program  to  develop 
lower  cost  means  of  converting  saline  waters 
into  water  suitable  for  beneficial  consump- 
tive purposes; 

Whereas,  although  some  significant  prog- 
ress has  been  made  under  that  program,  the 
answers  to  low-cost  conversion  of  saline 
waters  have  not  been  found  as  yet; 

Whereas  a  considerable  expansion  of  a  co- 
operative Peueral  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration,  and  of  aid 
to  public  bodies  In  practical  application, 
could  yield  enormous  dividends  to  the  Na- 
tion In  terms  of  lowered  saline  water  con- 
version costs  and  new  supplies  of  beneficial 
water  to  a  growing  number  of  needy  areas; 
and 

Whereas  the  future  well-being  and  de- 
velopment of  this  country.  Its  civil  and  mili- 
tary defense.  Its  world  prestige,  and  the  well- 
being  of  Its  friends  and  allies  in  the  free 
world,  require  a  sharp  acceleration  of  the 
national  effort  to  develop  lower  cost  methods 
of  converting  sea  or  other  saline  waters  Into 
water  suitable  for  beneficial  consumptive 
uses:  Now,  therefore, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INTERNATIONAL  b  1  ORAGE  DAM  ON 
THE  RIO  GRANDE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1740,  H.R.  12263. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  <  H  R. 
12263)  to  authorize  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  for  the  joint  construction  by 


the  United  States  and  Mt  x;co  of  a  major 
international  storage  dam  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  February  3,  1944. 
with  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reixtrted  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments. 
On  page  2.  line  18,  after  the  word  "main- 
tenance", it  is  proposed  to  insert  "on  a 
self-liquidating  basis",  and  on  page  3, 
Ime  2.  after  the  word  "such",  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  "self-liquidating". 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  H.R.  12263  is  to  au- 
thorize the  conclusion  of  agreements  with 
Mexico  for  the  joint  construction  on  the 
Rio  Grande  of  the  Amistad  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project.  This  will  be  the  sec- 
ond major  international  storage  dam  to 
be  constructed  on  the  Rio  Grande  pur- 
suant to  the  1944  Water  Treaty  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  1944  both  the  United  State-s 
and  Mexico  were  prohibited  by  treaty 
from  placing  any  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion in  the  Rio  Grande  where  it  serves 
as  the  border  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  This  effectively  prohibited 
any  flood-control  measures  across  the 
main  channel  of  the  river,  and  the  area 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  i>eriodically 
Buffered  tremendous  losses  in  lives  and 
property  from  devastating  floods. 

The  1944  Water  Treaty  brought  this 
situation  to  an  end.  By  its  terms  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  agreed  to  act 
jointly  to  bring  the  Rio  Grande  floods 
under  control  and  to  conserve  the  waters 
for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  both 
nations.  The  treaty  provides  a  formula 
for  the  division  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  and  authorized  the  construction 
of  three  major  International  storage 
dams. 

The  first  of  these — Falcon  Dam — was 
completed  in  1953.  Located  75  miles 
downstream  from  Laredo  just  above  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  this  multi- 
purpose dam  has  brought  much-needed 
flood-protection  and  water-conservation 
benefits  to  this  area.  This  is  a  highly 
developed  agricultural  area  with  about 
1  million  acres  of  land  under  irrigation 
and  a  population  of  some  800.000  per- 
sons, considering  the  development  on 
both  sides  of  the  river. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  au- 
thorizes the  second  dam  contemplated 
by  the  1944  treaty.  Although  the  second 
dam  was  actually  authorized  by  the 
treaty,  legislation  is  needed  because  the 
structure  will  be  built  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent location  than  that  specified  by 
the  treaty.  And  a  Senate  reservation  to 
the  treaty  requires  congressional  au- 
thorization of  any  facilities  not  specifi- 
cally provided  for  in  the  treaty.  There- 
fore, this  bill  can  fairly  be  regarded  as 
authorizing  a  change  in  the  location  of 
a  dam  previously  authorized  by  treaty. 

The  dam  as  authorized  by  this  bill 
will  have  a  reservoir  capacity  of  5.6  mil- 
lion acre-feet — 2.1  million  acre-feet  for 
flood  control  and  3.5  acre-feet  for  con- 
servation storage  and  silt  retention.    Of 


this,  56  8  percent  will  belong  to  the 
United  States  and  43  8  percent  to  Mexico. 
The  United  States  and  Mexico  will  each 
bear  a  proportionate  share  of  the  costs 
of  the  joint  features  of  the  project,  and 
each  country  will  bear  the  expense  of 
land  acquisition  and  other  similar  cost 
on  its  side  of  the  river.  The  installation 
of  a  pxjwerplant  is  authorized  if  and 
when  found  to  be  economically  feasible. 
The  total  cost  to  the  United  States,  not 
considering  the  proposed  powerplant. 
will  be  $56.6  million  on  the  basis  of  a 
50 -year  life.  The  beneflt-to-cost  ratio 
on  the  project  is  at  the  amazingly  high 
level  of  2.2  to  1.  On  the  basis  of  a  100- 
year  life,  the  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  is  even 
higher— 2.8  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  the  Amistad  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project  is  a  tremendous  bar- 
gain for  both  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  It  vividly  demonstrates  the  ad- 
vantages which  accrue  to  both  countries 
from  this  mutual  undertaking,  for  nei- 
ther acting  alone  could  provide  its  citi- 
zens these  benefits  at  anywhere  near  this 
cost. 

The  urgent  need  for  the  early  con- 
struction of  this  dam  is  to  protect  lives 
and  to  safeguard  prop>erty  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  from  the  terrible  fioods  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  Not  only  is  the  300- 
mile  stretch  of  river  between  the 
Amistad  Dam  site  and  Falcon  Dam  com- 
pletely unprotected  from  floods,  the  area 
below  Falcom  Dam  badly  needs  the  sup- 
plemental benefits  Amistad  will  provide. 

Two  floods  have  occurred  on  the  Rio 
Grande  since  Falcon  Dam  was  completed 
which  clearly  show  the  need  for  this 
additional  flood  protection.  In  1954, 
shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  proj- 
ect, a  mighty  flood  originating  from  hur- 
ricane rains  on  the  watershed  above  the 
Amistad  site  swept  down  the  river  into 
a  practically  empty  Falcon  Reservoir. 
In  its  wake,  this  flood  left  damage  on  the 
U.S.  side  of  $18.6  million.  Mexico  suf- 
fered even  greater  proi>erty  damage  and 
an  undetermined  number  of  lives  were 
lost.  Had  Falcon  Reservoir  not  been 
empty,  this  damage  would  have  extended 
to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  would 
have  been  much  greater. 

In  1958,  another  major  flood  occurred 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  This  time  the  con- 
servation storage  at  Falcon  Reservoir 
was  nearly  full,  and  not  only  was  the 
area  immediately  below  the  Amistad 
Dam  site  severely  damaged,  but  a  major 
.spill  occurred  at  Falcon  Dam.  As  a  re- 
sult, much  damage  below  Falcon  Dam 
occurred  and  a  good  years  supply  of 
water  was  wasted  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. 

Practically  all  of  this  damage  would 
have  been  avoided  if  the  Amistad  E>am 
had  been  built  at  the  time,  and  the 
amount  in  property  losses  which  would 
have  been  avoided  would  have  met  a 
large  part  of  the  dams  cost.  So  effec- 
tive are  the  flood  control  features  in  this 
project  that  all  but  S3,000  of  the  present 
$1.86  million  annual  average  fiood  dam- 
ages accruing  to  U.S.  properties  will  be 
prevented  by  the  construction  of  Ami- 
stad Dam. 

With  savings  in  lives  and  property  like 
these,  self-interest  alone  requires  that  we 
not  delay  the  commencement  of  this  im- 
portant   project.     But    respect    to    our 


friendship  with  Mexico  and  our  treaty 
obligation  toward  our  neighbor  maKe.s 
it  imperative  that  Congress  act  immedi- 
ately on  this  important  matter. 

Mexico  feels  even  more  keenly  than 
we  in  Texas  the  need  for  flood  protec- 
tion and  the  water  conservation  benefits 
Amistad  Dam  \n-ill  provide.  And  Mexico 
is  ready  and  anxious  to  proceed  with  the 
project. 

When  I  visited  President  Lopez 
Mateos,  of  Mexico,  in  Acapulco  in  1958, 
we  discussed  at  length  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  from  this  project  and 
agreed  to  work  for  its  implementation 
in  our  respective  coimtries.  Last  year, 
when  the  President  of  Mexico  visited  me 
at  my  ranch  in  Texas,  we  again  dis- 
cussed the  importance  of  the  project  to 
our  coimtries  and  the  necessity  for  get- 
ting it  under  way  soon.  At  that  time  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  taking  President 
Lopez  Mateos  on  a  hehcopter  tour  of  the 
tremendous  Lower  Colorado  River  Au- 
thority system  of  dams,  and  he  saw  first- 
hand the  wonderful  benefits  a  highly  de- 
veloped multipurp>ose  dam  system  brings 
to  an  area. 

When  the  President  of  Mexico  visited 
President  Eisenhower  in  Washington 
last  year,  they  issued  a  joint  statement 
supporting  the  Amistad  Dam  project, 
and  I  was  delighted  when  the  President 
included  the  following  statement  in  his 
budget  message  earlier  this  year: 

To  carry  forward  the  Joint  development  of 
waters  on  the  Rio  Grande,  construction 
should  be  started  on  the  Amistad  (Diablo) 
Dam,  In  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Febru- 
ary 3,  1944,  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
promptly  the  legislation  now  needed  to  au- 
thorize negotiations  of  an  agreement  for  this 
construction.  Funds  will  be  requested  for 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  first-year  cost  of  this 
project  following  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Because  of  this  strong  support  from 
the  administration,  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  State,  Justice,  and  Judiciarv-  Appro- 
priation Bill,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  chairman,  heard  testimony  from 
administration  witnesses  earlier  this 
week  on  the  appropriation  needed  to 
cover  these  first-year  costs.  I  believe 
that  the  necessary  funds  will  be  provided 
this  year  if  the  Congress  approves  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  no  need  to  burden 
the  Senate  further  with  the  details  of 
this  excellent  project.  It  is  clear  that 
this  international  undertaking  is  ur- 
gentlj-  needed  to  protect  lives  and  safe- 
guard property  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  In  ad^tion  to  ending  the 
menace  of  fioods,  it  will  provide  badly 
needed  water  conservation  storage  and 
a  source  of  hydroelectric  i>ower.  And 
Mr.  President,  the  Congress  rarelj-  sees  a 
project  with  this  high  a  benefit-to-cost 
ratio. 

Under  the  1944  Water  Treaty,  we  are 
obligated  to  join  with  Mexico  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  project.  And  Mexico 
is  ready  and  anxious  to  perform  her  part 
of  the  bargain.  The  United  States 
should  certainly  not  delay  in  getting  the 
project  undt  r  way  and  I  urge  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  HICKENIX30PER     Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  yield  to 
the  S'^nat-or  from  Iowa 

Mr  HICKENI.OOPER  The  bill  was 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  for 
the  Foreiirn  Relations  Committee,  but 
we  were  concerned  about  whether  the 
power  installations  which  will  be  con- 
structed will  be  adequate  or  proper  or 
desirable  under  all  the  circumstances. 
Amendments  have  been  inserted  in  the 
bill  requiring'  that  before  the  plant  is 
installed,  determination  will  be  made  as 
to  whether  the  cost  of  such  plant  will  be 
on  a  self-liquidatmg  basis.  I  believe  the 
amendments  are  satisfactory  and  answer 
the  objections  that  have  been  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  ar.d  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
tune. 

The  bi:i  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 


tion    is    on    the   engrossment    and    third 
reading  ol  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
real  estate  described  for  assessment  and 
taxaUon  purposes  as  lot  834  In  square  num- 
bered 31.  In  the  city  of  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  owned  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women.  Educational 
Foundation,  Incorporated,  a  District  of 
Columbia  corporation,  is  hereby  exempt 
from  all  taxation  so  long  as  the  same  Is 
owned,  occupied,  and  used  by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women.  Educa- 
tional Foundation,  Incorporated,  for  Its  edu- 
cational and  other  corpoiale  purposes,  or  Is 
Jointly  occupied  with  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women,  a  Massachusetts 
corporation  organized  not  for  profit,  for  its 
educational  and  other  corporate  purposes, 
and  Is  not  used  for  commercial  purpoeee, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  2,  3.  and 
5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define  the 
real  property  exempt  from  taxation  In  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  December 
24.  1942  (56  Stat.  1091;  DC  Code.  sees.  46- 
801b,   47-801C.    and    47-801e). 

Sec.  2.  The  tax  exemption  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  July  1.  I960. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


EXEMPTION    PT'.OM    TAX.'\TTON    OF 
CERTAIN    PROPERTY 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.'k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No   1704,  P  3415 

The  PRESIDING  OI-FICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate 

The  LEGisL.ATnE  Clekk.  A  bill  (S. 
3415  >  to  exempt  from  taxation  certain 
property  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  Educational  Founda- 
tion. Inc.   in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  exempt 
from  all  taxation  that  real  property  de- 
scribed for  a-ssessment  and  taxation  pur- 
pases  as  lot  834  in  square  numbered  31, 
situated  at  24th  Street  and  Virginia 
Avenue  NW. — 2401  Virginia  Avenue 
Nw.— in  the  city  of  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia.  The  above-described  prop- 
erty is  owned  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women.  Educational 
Foundation.  Inc.,  a  District  of  Coluhibia 
corporation. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  exemption 
from  taxation  shall  continue  so  long  as 
the  property  referred  to  therein  Is  owned, 
occupied,  and  used  by  the  American  As- 
««xriation  of  University  Women,  Educa- 
tional Foundation.  Inc..  for  its  educa- 
tional and  other  corporate  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  IS  open  to  cunendmeut.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  t-o  be  proposed,  the  ques- 


STATUS     OF     lilE     DISARMAMENT 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  view  that  the  United  States  must 
constantly  give  the  problem  of  arms 
control  the  most  thorough  attention  and 
study.  Such  attention  and  study  must 
continue  regardless  of  whether  the  So- 
viet Union  acts  interested  or  disinter- 
ested toward  the  matter  of  disarma- 
ment, and  regardless  of  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  is  calling  us  nasty  names 
or  is  trying  to  sell  peaceful  coexistence. 
We  cannot  allow  our  attitude  toward  so 
serious  an  issue  before  the  entire  world 
to  be  determined  by  the  smiles  or 
frov^-ns  of  our  adversaries.  At  least  the 
United  States  must  always  be  prepared 
and  willing  to  pursue  disarmament  seri- 
ously. That  is  my  conviction.  I  believe 
this  is  in  the  interest  of  our  national 
security. 

The  present  negotiations  of  the  Ten 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  now 
under  way  in  Geneva,  have  reached  a 
critical  state.  It  is  unclear  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  wishes  to  continue  them 
in  a  businesslike  manner  or  whether  the 
Soviets  are  primarily  interested  in  prop- 
aganda. It  is  important  that  the 
United  States  seek  to  continue  them  if 
there  is  genuine  interest  to  do  so  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Mr.  President,  a  series  of  newspaper 
articles  have  been  published  recently 
relating  to  this  observation.  For  ex- 
ample, Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished and  well-known  lady  of  this 
city,  in  an  interview  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  recently,  stated  that 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  attacked  as 
Communist      sympathizers,      American 


women  must  speak  out  now  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  demand  disarmament  dis- 
cussions continue  despite  the  summit 
debacle  and  Mr.  Khrushchev's  vitupera- 
tive language. 

I  must  say  that  Mrs.  Meyer's  pres- 
entation makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
She  is  quoted  as  having  said  that  it  was 
time  for  the  mothers  of  the  race  to  as- 
semble and  serve  notice  on  the  leaders 
of  their  countries  that  "You  are  at  pres- 
ent headed  toward  mass  murder  and 
catastrophe,  and  we  emphatically  ob- 
ject " 

The  article  continues: 

"Our  country  must  be  militarily  strong 
as  one  deterrent  of  war."  Mrs.  Meyer  said. 
"But  we  run  the  risk  of  being  frozen  Into 
a  garrison  state  unless  these  ministries  of 
peace  study  the  complex  problem  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament  as  seriously  as  the 
ministries  of  defense  now  study  the  produc- 
tion of  new  and  deadlier  armaments." 

Peace  ministries  could  also  result  In  con- 
ferences far  more  fruitful  that  the  present 
Ill-prepared  summit  meetings. 

A  very  distinguished  leader  of  the 
British  Parliament  was  in  Wa-shington 
the  other  day.  the  Honorable  Philip  Noel 
Baker,  a  Labonte  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  1959  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner.  He  called  for  disarmament, 
urging  that  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
place  disarmament  at  the  top  of  their 
international  agenda. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rkcobd  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  an  editorial  which  was 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Wednesday.  June  8.  1960,  entitled  Back 
to  Geneva." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  opening  para- 
graph of  the  editorial  reads: 

• 

The  State  Department  Is  malting  a  com- 
mendable efTort  to  dissociate  disarmament 
from  the  International  donnybrook  of  the 
last  month.  The  calm  note  promising  "most 
careful  and  serious  study"  for  the  new  Soviet 
disarmament  proposal  of  course  offers  no 
more  than  any  thoughtful  plan  on  this  sub- 
ject, Soviet  or  Western,  ought  to  receive. 
But  dispassionate  consideration  of  disarma- 
ment has  been  made  difficult  by  Mr  Khru- 
shchev's continuing  verbal  assaults,  even 
though  Soviet  actions  have  not  paralleled 
his  words. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  an  article  entitled 
"Eaton  Urges  United  States  Revise  Arms 
Plan."  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  of  June  21.  The  article 
states: 

The  UB  delegate  to  the  East-West  dis- 
armament talks  at  Geneva  said  today  that 
the  West  needed  a  fresh  approach  to  dis- 
armament. 

Frederick  M  K.-iton,  who  for  3  months  has 
headed  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  10-naUon 
conference  In  Geneva,  made  the  suggestion 
at  a  meeting  with  Secretary  of  State  ChrU- 
tlan  A.  Herter.  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas 
S.  Gates.  Jr.,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  John  A.  McCone. 

Another  article,  also  published  in  the 
New  York  Times,  states; 

Frederick  M.  Eaton,  the  US  represenU- 
tlve  at  the  East-West  disarmament  talks  In 
Geneva,  has  put  two  alternatives  before  DB. 
policymaking  ofnolaU 


They  are,  to  stftud  i>nt  on  the  existing 
Western  plan  and  luntUiVie  Htudy. iig  the 
Soviet  p>osltlon.  or  to  pick  out  tnur  or  five 
aspects  of  rearmament  In  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  shown  an  Interest  and  prr>pr>M> 
Joint   technical   studies  of  them 

The  most  pronxlslng  areas  for  study  are 
thought  to  be  an  agreement  that  would  ban 
orbiting  space  vehicles  equipped  with  nu- 
clear weapons:  organization  of  an  Interna- 
tional control  organization  to  Inspect  dis- 
armament measures;  international  peace- 
keeping machinery  that  would  operate  once 
disarmament  measures  had  taken  effect,  and 
a  study  of  a  cutoff  of  the  production  of  nu- 
clear materials  for  weapons. 

Ever  since  March  15.  a  disarmament 
conference  consisting  of  five  Western 
nations — the  United  States.  Great  Brit- 
ain. Canada,  France,  and  Italy — along 
with  five  nations  of  the  Soviet  bloc — 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
and  C?;echoslovakia — have  been  discuss- 
ing their  disarmament  proposals  in 
Geneva, 

Little  or  no  progress  has  been  made. 
The  Soviet  bloc  nations  have  talked 
about  complete  and  general  disarma- 
ment in  4  years,  along  the  lines  of 
Premier  Khrushchev's  proix)sal  to  the 
United  Nations  last  September  17.  1959. 
but  have  said  little  about  the  important 
details  and  prerequisites  of  successful 
disarmament.  They  use  the  word  "con- 
trol" but  have  said  little  about  what  this 
actually  would  mean  in  practice.  They 
have  ignored  the  pleas  of  the  Western 
nations  to  get  down  to  specifics.  The 
Soviet  bloc  has  said  little  about  the 
maintenance  of  peace  under  conditions 
of  substantial  disarmament  and  has  just 
about  ignored  the  matter  of  extending 
international  law  so  that  when  disputes 
do  arise,  nations  will  be  willing  to  refer 
them  to  an  international  court  or  other 
Impartial  tribunals  for  arbitration.  In 
short,  the  Soviet  bloc  has  talked  a  great 
deal  about  eliminating  weapons.  They 
have  talked  very  little,  if  at  all,  about 
how  they  will  be  eliminated  and  the 
means  by  which  nations  can  live  and 
settle  their  differences  in  peace. 

The  Western  Powers  pre.sented  a  dis- 
armament plan  to  the  Ten  Nation  Dis- 
armament Committee  on  March  15.  It 
stressed  the  need  for  verification  of  each 
disarmament  mea.sure  But  since  the 
Western  nations  had  not  determined 
What  verification  measures  would  be 
needed,  their  disarmament  plan  recom- 
mended in  the  initial  stages  mostly  joint 
studies  with  the  Communists  on  how 
control  might  be  brought  about.  We  did 
propose  to  freeze  force  levels  for  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.SR.  at  2.5 
million.  This  is  an  oft-repeated  sugges- 
tion. Beyond  that,  however,  we  were  not 
prepared  to  do  much  actual  disarming 
without  further  study  on  the  question 
of  verification  and  control. 

The  Western  plan  touched  on  the 
subject  of  the  preservation  of  peace 
under  conditions  of  substantial  disarma- 
ment. But  here  again  no  concrete  steps 
were  suggested  without  more  study  first. 

The  essence  of  the  Soviet  plan  was 
lots  of  talk  about  disarmament,  little 
control,  and  no  study. 

The  essence  of  the  Western  plan  was 
lots  of  study,  a  bit  of  control,  and  an 
uncertain  and  indefinite  amount  of 
disarmament. 


I  believe  that  that  is  just  about  a5 
cap.'^ule  a  kind  of  explanation  as  can  be 
Riven  on  this  complicated  subject 

This  was  the  .situauon  before  the  coi- 
lap.»^e  of  the  summit  I  mention  the  in- 
tervention of  Uie  .s;;min:t  becau.<;e  the 
Ten  Nation  Disarmament  Committee  ad- 
journed for  several  weeks  to  await  the 
outcome  of  the  summit.  The  diplomats 
of  the  countries  involved  had  suggested 
that  a  discussion  of  the  disarmament 
problem  was  to  take  place.  This  was  to 
be  the  major  Item  on  the  summit  agenda. 

I  will  recall  the  visit  of  Chancellor 
Adenauer  to  the  Capitol  and  his  visit 
with  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  In  response  to  a 
question  I  asked  him  as  to  what  should 
be  discussed  at  the  summit,  he  said  that 
the  one  item  above  all  else  should  be 
disarmament. 

It  was  at  least  hoped  that  out  of 
the  proposed  summit  conference,  basic 
ground  rules  and  a  frame  of  reference  in 
which  the  10-nation  disarmament  con- 
ference would  function  would  be  agreed 
upon.  It  Its  nothing  short  of  a  tragedy 
that  the  summit  conference  was  broken 
up,  because  it  could  have  offered  at  least 
some  possibility  for  guidelines  to  dis- 
armament. 

SOVIET    PROPOSAL    or    JtJNl    2 

When  the  Ten  Nation  Disarmament 
Committee  reconvened  on  June  7  it  was 
presented  with  a  revised  Soviet  proposal 
which  had  been  made  public  on  June  2. 
The  Soviet  Union  said  if  the  summit 
meeting  had  been  held  its  disarmament 
proposal  would  have  been  presented 
there.  This  Soviet  proposal  contained 
several  features  which  were  substantially 
different  from  the  Soviet  proposal  of  last 
September. 

I  have  entered  into  the  Record  an 
analysis  of  these  differences,  and  have 
submitted  to  the  Senate  a  study  of  the 
proposals  offered  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
first,  in  September,  by  Khrushchev  ;  sec- 
ond, in  Jime  1960.  by  Khrushchev:  and 
third,  the  Western  proposal  of  March  15. 
1960.  The  differences  have  been  care- 
fully analyzed,  so  that  they  will  be  ob- 
vious to  ^ny  student  of  the  question. 

First.  It  had  more  detail  on  control 
measures  and  it  includes  some  comment 
on  control  in  each  of  its  three  stages. 

Second.  It  did  not  call  for  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  nuclear  weapons — a 
common  feature  of  other  Soviet  pro- 
posals— but  instead  it  proposed  a  joint 
study  of  how  to  control  a  cutoff  of  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons. 

Third.  It  proposes  that  all  the  means 
of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  be  abol- 
ished in  the  first  stage  of  disarmament. 
This  was  intended  to  resemble  the 
French  idea,  presented  by  the  great 
French  specialist  in  disarmament.  Mr. 
Moch.  of  giving  priority  to  controlling 
and  reducing  weapons  delivery  systems. 

Fourth.  It  suggests  a  joint  «tudy  of 
ways  to  maintain  international  peace 
under  conditions  of  disarmament,  in- 
cluding the  use  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  of  an  inter- 
national poUce  force. 

Fifth.  It  defers  reductions  in  arnied 
forces  from  the  first  to  the  second  .stage, 
and  it  also  omits  specific  mention  for  the 
first  time,  of  what  force  level?  Commu- 


nist China  should  be  re,";tricted  to.  an 
omission  which  had  been  made  m  ail 
We.siern  proix)sais  since  1956. 

Sixth  The  Soviet  proposal  contem- 
plates that  decisions  of  substance  in  a 
ni'w  Internat;ona!  Di.'iainiament  Ovgan- 
i/ation  would  be  made  by  a  two-thirds 
n;h.  or;ty.  This  gives  the  impres.'^ion  that 
unananity,  that  is,  the  veto,  would  be 
abandoned,  although  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Soviets  have  in  mind  a 
hidden  veto,  depending  on  the  composi- 
tion of  and  the  number  of  Communist 
states  in  the  International  Control  Or- 
ganization. 

The  six  points  I  have  cited  convey  a 
general  impression  of  conciliation.  On 
reading  the  total  proposal  one  is  at  least 
tempted  to  the  conclusion  that  the  So- 
viets have,  m  this  proposal,  moved 
closer  to  the  position  of  the  Western 
Powers.  But  there  is  an  inconsistency. 
The  Soviets  do  not  combine  the  tabling 
of  their  proposal  with  words;  "Let's  get 
down  to  business."  They  do  almost  the 
opposite, 

sovrrr  intintions  trNCLEAE 

The  Soviets  are  acting  as  if  nothing 
can  be  done  until  the  Western  Powers 
produce  a  formal  reaction  to  the  June  2 
proposal.  They  seem  to  be  waiting  It 
was  this  to  which  Mr.  Eaton  referred  m 
the  news  articles  which  I  read  into  the 
Record. 

One  does  not  know  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  has  submitted  a  proposal  for  the 
purpose  of  serious  negotiation  or  for  the 
purpose  of  breakmg  off  the  talks.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  breaks  off  the  talks  within 
the  next  few  days  or  weeks,  we  shall 
know  that  the  Soviets  are  more  mter- 
ested  in  making  propaganda  m  the 
United  Nations  than  in  making  progress 
on  disarmament. 

By  the  way.  I  am  certain  the  whole 
world  will  know  that. 

Many  Senators  read,  no  doubt,  that 
the  chief  negotiator  for  the  United 
States.  Mr  Frederick  Eaton,  returned  to 
Washington  m  the  past  week  for  possible 
further  instructions  regarding  the  course 
of  the  negotiations.  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  situation 
with  Mr.  Eaton.  The  Disannament  Sub- 
committee, however,  conducted  a  hearing 
regarding  the  negotiations  at  which  Mr. 
Farley.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tar\'  of  State  for  Disarmament  and 
Atomic  E:nergy,  and  Mr  John  Irwm.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Security  AfTairs,  testified  I 
have  also  discussed  the  recent  develop- 
ments with  a  number  of  experts  in  the 
field  and  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  recent  statements  coming  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  discissions 
and  study,  I  wrote  to  the  President  of- 
fering certain  suggestions.  I  hesitate  t-o 
offer  suggestions  to  the  President  during 
the  course  of  negotiations.  He  presum- 
ably has  so  many  experts  and  officials 
on  which  to  call.  Yet.  we  have  witnes.<;ed 
within  the  past  months  and  years  a  great 
lack  of  ideas  and  proposals  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy  and  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  arms  control, 

LACK    or   U.8.    TNTTlATrVT 

It  disturbs  and  perplexes  me  that  in 
view  of  the  crucial  nature  of  the  arms 
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control  problem  the  administration  con- 
sistently fails  to  take  the  initiative. 
Probably  one  of  the  explanations  is  that 
this  question  has  not  been  taken  seri- 
ously enough  throuRhout  the  national 
.security  structure.  Therefore,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  the  President  mav  desire 
to  seek  procress  toward  disarmament, 
his  subordmatp.s  do  not  follow  throush 
with  the  kind  of  dedication  study,  and 
thoroughness  which  the  situation  re- 
quires. 

My  letter  to  the  President  conta:n.<  a 
suggestion  reeardinec  the  substance  of 
the  negotiations,  and  it  cor.:ains  a  .sult- 
gestion  regarding  procedure. 

I  .shall  first  discus.s  the  sueee.^tion  re- 
lating to  the  question  of  substance. 

PTiOPOSAL      rOR      FTUST     ST^,E      DT--..^R  M  \  MINT 

Earher  m  my  remark.-..  I  mentioned 
that  the  Soviet  proposal  of  June  2  con- 
tained. In  a  di.storted  way  a  proposal 
that  has  been  of  interest  to  the  French. 
The  French  have  wanted  to  give  priority 
to  the  major  weapons  delivery  .=;y,stems. 
This,  of  course,  would  include  such 
things  as  ml.ssiles,  aircraft,  tanks,  sub- 
marines, and  any  other  v^^hicle  by  which 
explosions   are   deliv'-red    to   a   target. 

The  SovietvS  picked  up  the  French  idea. 
but  made  it  into  a  much  more  extreme 
proposal;  that  is  to  say,  the  Soviets  pro- 
posed that  in  the  first  stage  of  disarma- 
ment,   all    n-.a:or   weapin-^-df^livrry    sys- 
tems would  be  abolished      Furthermore, 
thev  proposed  that  all  foreign  military 
bases   be   dismantled       I   say    this    is   a 
much    more    radical    proposal,    and    one 
which  on  Its  face  would  be  unacceptable 
to  the  Unit«l  States.     In  the  first  place, 
with  respect  to  the  Soviet   profxisal  to 
dismantle    foreign    military    basfs.    the 
Communists,      no      doubt      deliberately, 
frame  thnr  propo.^al  m  a  way  which  is 
unacceptable   to   the   United  States      It 
seems  to  n:? — and  I  urg"  upon  the  Sen- 
ate  a  careful  analysis  of  this  matter  — 
that    a    base    is    a    base,    r*  :,'ardless    of 
where  it  is  located.     So  long  as  vehicles 
can  be  launched  from  a  base  for  aggres- 
sion or  for  defense  from  agression,  it 
does  not  matter  uhere  the  base  exi.sts. 
We  must  keep  m  mind  that  the  Soviet- 
Smo  empire  stretches  over  almost  half 
the  surface  of  the  earth — from  central 
Europe,  across  th-.-  enure  land  mass  of 
Eurasia,    to    North    Korea,    China,    and 
North   Vietnam      This  empire  contains 
ba.ses  in  twn  continents,  and  from  these 
bases   an   attack  could   be  launched  on 
all  continents  and  all  countrie,-^ 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
Government  never  refers  to  foreign  bases 
in  its  pOvSsession  It  always  acts  as  if  its 
forces  were  carefully  tucked  away  withm 
the  legal  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  So- 
viet Union  itself  The  constant  attack 
by  the  Soviet  Goverment  on  the  United 
States,  by  m>''arLs  of  charges  about  for- 
eign bases,  is  made  m  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  impression  that  only  the  United 
States  has  foreign  military  base.=  and 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  none,  where- 
as It  15,  of  course,  well  known  through- 
out the  world  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  maintaining  military  bases  in 
Poland.  Czech'oslovakia.  Aloania,  Si- 
beria— which  IS  within  the  land  area  of 
the  Soviet  Union  itself— China.  North 
Korea,  and  In  other  areas  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc. 


In  my  letter  to  the  President,  I  stre.ss«d 
that  if  the  United  States  and  other  free 
world  nations  were  to  have  their  bases 
subject  to  regulation — which  Ls  the  So- 
viet proposal — control,  or  even  perhaps 
abandonment,  the  bases  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  would  also  need  to  be  similarly  regu- 
lated, controlled,  or  abandoned. 

With  rpspect  to  the  control  of  .som.p  d*-- 
liven.-  syst.ems.  the  UnitM  State's  and 
other  countru'S,  s^)  far  as  I  can  t-ll  have 
not  done  their  homework  No  nation 
ha.s,  as  yet.  submitttxj  a  pLm  for  controL 
In  particular,  we  do  not  have  my  plan 
for  ihe  control  and  elimination  of  mis- 
^•.If^s  and  missile  sites.  Consequently,  all 
nucl'-ar  weapons  delivery  systems  could 
not  at  this  time  be  abolished  In  a  first- 
stage  disarmament  program 

But  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  controlling  some  delivery 
systems  does  not  mean,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  we  cannot  do  anything  about  any 
of  them.  Of  course,  one  of  the  first 
things  we  can  do  is  step  up  our  study 
of  the  best  ways  and  means  of  control, 
which  some  of  us  have  advocated — in 
other  words,  a  greatly  intensified  arms- 
control  research  program  I  have  ad- 
vocated the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
studies  of  amis  control.  I  have  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a  special 
agency,  either  as  a  separate  agency 
under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
President  or  as  an  agency  within  the 
Department  of  State,  so  that  the  scien- 
tific talents  and  the  engineering  abili- 
ties of  this  count i-y  could  be  concentrated 
in  an  agency  which  would  make  plans, 
and  would  have  as  its  responsibility  the 
making  of  plans,  for  the  control  and 
extension  and  supervision  of  disarma- 
ment, as  well  as  plans  for  disarmament. 
I  bebeve  there  are  some  delivery  sys- 
tems which  would  be  easier  to  control 
now  than  others. 

I  have  proposed,  therefore,  timt  the 
United  States  seek  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  which  would  combine  three 
elements. 

First,  I  suggest  that  all  future  produc- 
tion of  long-range  bombers  be  pro- 
hibited under  effective  inspection  and 
control  safeguards.  This  means  both 
ours  and  theirs.  This  is  not  a  unilateral 
proposal;  it  is  a  multilateral  proposal 
This  would  halt  the  production  of  one  of 
the  major  means  by  which  nuclear  bombs 
can  be  delivered.  Although  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  any  blueprint  for  a  con- 
trol system.  I  do  beUeve  this  problem 
IS  sufficiently  uncompUcated  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  control  system  to  be  ne- 
gotiated, if  the  powers  at  the  conference 
table  elected  to  curtail  this  method  of 
weai^bns  deUvery  I  pointed  out  that 
this  relates  to  future  production.  At 
this  point  It  does  not  relate  to  abolition 
of  the  means  we  now  have  in  our  pos- 
se.ssion  -which,  of  course,  today  are  a 
dt:'terrent  to  aggression,  and  are  a  vital 
part  of  our  defense  structure. 

INSPECTORS    AT    ALL    AIRBASES 

At  the  same  time  I  think — and  this  Is 
my  second  point — the  United  States 
should  also  propose  that  international 
obsei-vers  or  international  inspection 
teams  be  stationed  at  all  military  air- 
bases.  With  inspectors  at  all  miilitary 
airbases,  the  likelihood  of  a  major  sur- 


pn.s^  aitack  with  the  aacraft  in  exist- 
encf'  would  be  decreased. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  some  years  ago 
Pre&idtut  Eisenhower  suggested  the  so- 
called  open  skies  plan  and  proposed  that 
there  be  an  exchange  of  information  in 
rt-mixd  to  bases  in  the  respective  coun- 
tnes.  I  recall  that  when  Mr  Stassen 
was  working  under  the  Pre.'^ident,  that 
proposal  was  taken  up  and  was  given 
consideration  in  the  United  Nations.  I 
remember  at  that  time  visiting  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  visiting  Its  exhibits 
In  the  Carnegie  Institute  building,  where 
exhibits  of  aerial  photography  were 
sho\ii'n  in  detail,  and  exhibits  In  regard  to 
the  proposal  for  the  open  skies  plan  were 
set  forth,  for  all  to  see.  That  proposal 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  considerable 
imagination,  but  it  was  not  exactly  new. 
for  It  had  been  proposed  some  years  be- 
fore. But  it  was  then  given  Presidential 
emphasis:  and.  as  such,  it  commanded 
attention  throughout  the  world. 

Therefore.  I  suggest  that  since  the 
Soviet  Union  seems  to  be  Indicating — 
at  least,  on  paper — some  Interest  in  the 
control  of  nuclear  weapons,  we  might 
make  to  the  Soviets  a  counterproposal, 
and  might  relate  it  to  the  production  of 
long  range  bombers,  and  might  couple 
with  it  the  e.stablishment  of  interna- 
tional inspection  teams  to  be  stationed 
at  aU  military  airbases. 

Such  a  step  would  not  remove  the 
threat  of  an  attack  by  missiles.  It  would 
minimize  the  possibility  that  an  attack 
could  be  secretly  launched  by  means  of 
utilizing  major  airbases  throughout  the 
world.  If  these  two  steps,  which  deal 
with  the  problem  of  controlling  major 
delivery  systems  and  the  problem  of  sur- 
prise attack,  could  be  successfully  nego- 
tiated, I  believe  a  third  element  should 
be  joined  with  them. 

JOINT  .STUOT  OF  KUCLIAR  WTAPONS   PRODUCTION 
BAN 

My  third  pwint,  therefore,  is  that  along 
with  the  negotiation  of  a  flrst-step 
agreement  to  stop  production  of  long 
range  bombers  and  to  place  international 
inspectors  at  all  military  airbases.  we 
conduct  with  the  Soviet  bloc  a  Joml  study 
of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  we 
might  stop  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  for  weapons  purposes  In  this 
way  we  would  be  seeking  to  control  not 
only  the  weapons  delivery  systems,  but. 
eventually,  the  nuclear  weapons  th^-m- 
selves. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  this  sug- 
gestion is  original.  It  has  previously 
been  proposed.  But  I  think  its  timeli- 
ne.ss  as  of  now  makes  it  particularly  per- 
tment. 

Mr.  President,  this  suggestion  com- 
bines elements  of  the  Soviet  proposal  of 
June  2,  elements  of  the  United  States 
and  Westein  proposal  of  March  15.  and 
elements  of  proposals  of  the  Fiench.  I 
sincerely  believe  this  represents  a  syn- 
thesis of  interests  on  the  part  of  the 
major  powers  suflBcient  to  make  it  i;)os- 
sible  for  the  negotiations  to  continue  and 
to  be  fruitful. 

I  come  now  to  my  suggestion  to  the 
President  dealing  with  procedure. 

PBOBLKM  or  OOMMTTNIST    CHI.NA 

This  suggestion  on  procedure  concerrus 
the  matter  of  Communist  China.     Many 


Western  observers  have  noticed  that  at 
precisely  the  time  which  the  Soviet 
Union  was  presenting  its  interesting  dis- 
armament proposal  of  June  2,  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  were  issuing  state- 
ments more  bellicose  than  usual. 

I  may  add  that  in  the  past  few  days 
the  newspapers  \n  the  United  States  have 
been  reporting  one  statement  after  an- 
other by  Communist  China  which  indi- 
cate that  the  Chinese  are  takmg  a  hard 
line  of  intransigence  and  almost  bellig- 
erence. The  other  day  Communist 
China  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  co- 
existence. At  a  later  date  I  intend  to 
place  before  my  colleagues  a  review  of 
what  I  believe  is  a  substantial  conflict 
of  policy  between  Communist  China  and 
Premier  Khrushchev.  I  believe  a  very 
serious  situation  Is  developing  between 
those  two  countries  and  their  leaders  I 
also  believe  that  within  the  Soviet  Union 
Mr.  Khrushchev  has  verj-  serious  oppo- 
Bition  on  the  matter  of  being  able  to  deal 
at  all  with  the  West. 

There  is  a  force  in  the  Soviet  Union 
that  is  dogmatic,  that  is  doctrinaire,  that 
looks  upon  the  Stalinist  Commtmist  phi- 
losophy as  the  one  vo  be  pursued.  There 
is  the  Molotov  gang,  so  to  speak,  within 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  is  perfectly  willing 
to  break  ofif  all  possible  negotiations  with 
the  West. 

I  think  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  fighting  for 
his  political  life  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  has  been  resisted 
inside  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  hard  core 
of  the  Stalinist  bloc,  and  he  is  being  at- 
tacked from  the  outside  by  the  neo- 
Stalinists.  the  hard  core  of  the  Chinese 
Communists,  and  fmds  himself  literally 
between  the  pincers  of  the  most  dog- 
matic, doctrinaire  Communists. 

This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing Premier  Khrushchev  does  not  want 
to  extend  Commtmist  domination.  Oh. 
yes,  he  does,  but  in  a  different  manner. 
He  has  sought  to  do  it  in  a  less  bel- 
ligerent manner  than  that  advocated  by 
the  hard  core  of  the  rightwlng  of  the 
Communist  Party  Inside  the  Soviet  Union 
and.  apparently,  the  Communist  leaders 
inside  China. 

Listen  to  this.  On  June  7  the  Peiping 
government  stated  that: 

Only  with  the  people  of  all  countries  of 
the  world  waging  unremitting  struggles  and 
Isolating  to  the  greatest  extent  the  Imperlal- 
iats  headed  by  the  United  States,  will  It  be 
possible  to  compel  the  imperialist  countries 
to  sit  down  to  earnest  disarmament  talks,  to 
put  off  and  even  stop  imperialism's  plan  for 
starting  a  new  world  war  and  to  insure  world 
peace. 

Another  quote  from  Peiping  says: 

The  postwar  history  f  ihe  struggle  for 
disarmament  shows  most  clearly  that  the  ag- 
gressive nature  of  imperialism  will  never 
change,  and  that,  so  long  as  imperialism  ex- 
ists, the  people  of  all  countries  can  by  no 
means  relax  their  vigilance  against  the  dan- 
ger of  war.  But  we  cannot  say  that  war  cAn 
be  eliminated  forever  at  present,  or  that 
there  exists  at  present  the  practical  pxjsslbll- 
Ity  of  fundamentally  eliminating  war  from 
life  of  modern  society.  To  spread  any  un- 
practical illusion  about  peace  will  only  lull 
the  vigilance  of  the  masses  of  people,  and  will 
only  be  favorable  to  the  lnir>erlall8t  schemes 
of  preparing  for  a  new  war  and  be  unfavor- 
able to  the  cause  of  world  peace 

I  might  add  that  If  the  word  "im- 
perialism"' were  taken  out  of  that  quo- 


tation, and  the  word  "communusm" 
were  substituted,  we  would  hear  some 
people  m  the  United  States  saying  the 
same  thing.  But  what  did  the  Chinese 
CommimistB  say  In  this  statement?  I 
repeat : 

But  we  cannot  say  that  war  can  be  elim- 
inated fcwever — 

That  is  against  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
Later  they  say — 

or  that  there  exists  at  present  the  practical 
posalblUty  of  fundamentally  eliminating  war 
from  the  life  of  modern  society  •  •  •  To 
spread  any  unpractical  Illusion  about  peace 
will  only  luU  the  Tig;Uance  of  the  masses  of 
people. 

Mr.  President,  whom  do  you  think  they 
are  talking  about?  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
They  are  accusing  Mr.  Khrushchev  of 
tr>'ing  to  lull  the  masses  of  people  into 
forgetting  the  dangers  of  the  so-called 
imperialist  West,  according  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communists. 

Another  statement  emanating  from 
Communist  China  weis  made  on  June  9 
by  Liu  Llng-i,  president  of  the  All-China 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

This  is  a  Chinese  Communist,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Communist  bloc  unionists, 
one  whose  words  are  heard  more  and 
more  m  the  councils  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  labor  unions      He  said: 

War  could  be  prevented  and  world  peac« 
safeguarded  only  when  all  the  peace-loving 
forces  of  the  world  unite  to  wage  a  resolute 
struggle  against  n.S.  Imperialism  and  its 
lackeys. 

He  further  stated: 

No  talks  in  any  case  can  take  the  place  of 
the  «truggle  of  the  working  class  and  the 
mass  of  the  peoples  In  different  countxiee. 

On  June  8  there  was  also  broadcast 
from  Communist  China  a  speech  by  Liu 
Chang-Sheng.  vice  president  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  He 
said: 

There  are  people  who  believe  that  such  a 
(disarmament)  proposal  can  be  realized  while 
Imperialism  still  exists  and  that  the  danger 
of  war  can  be  eliminated  by  relying  on  such 
(disarmament)  projxjsal.  This  Is  unrealistic 
llltislon. 

To  whom  are  they  referring,  again? 
They  are  referring  to  the  two  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  one  in  the 
United  Nations  and  one  on  June  2  In 
which  Mr.  Khrushchev  Indicated,  by 
words  and  on  paper,  that  there  can  be 
some  agreement  on  disarmament.  What 
do  the  Chinese  Communists  say?  There 
can  be  no  agreement.  This  is  the  situ- 
ation which  confronts  us  on  this  day, 
June  24,  1960.  This  Commimist  leader 
went  on  to  say: 

Only  when  the  Socialist  revolution  Is  \ic- 
torlous  throughout  the  world  can  there  be 
a  world  free  from  war,  a  world  without 
armament  History  has  confirmed  and  will 
continue   to   confirm,    this. 

I  could  go  on  and  cite  other  aggres- 
sive and  bellicose  statements  which  have 
emanated  in  recent  days  from  Com- 
munist China.  These  statements  Uirow 
doubt,  great  doubt,  on  whether  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  are  the  least  bit  inter- 
ested in  trying  to  pre.serve  world  peace 
and  to  work  for  a  world  in  which  force 
is  no  longer  used  to  gain  one's  way  and 
to  suppress  the  will  of  free  peoples. 


I  happen  to  believe  that  the  most 
dangerous,  aggressive  force  in  the  world 
today  is  Communist  China.  I  have  said 
on  the  floor  before — and  I  repeat  it  be- 
cause, regrettably.  I  think  I  shall  be 
proved  right — that  it  is  from  the  Chi- 
nese Conmiunists  that  the  free  world 
faces  danger.  There  will  be  continued 
infiltration  into  the  borders  of  India. 
There  will  be  attacks  on  the  offshore 
islands  of  Formosa.  There  will  be  a 
stepped-up  propaganda  war  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  There  will  be  at- 
tempts by  tlie  Chinese  Communists  to 
extend  their  power  and  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  Outer  Mongolia  and  Tibet. 

We  can  expect  trouble  in  the  months 
aJiead  from  Communist  China.  I  read 
in  the  newspapers  that  Communist 
China  is  massing  troops  along  the  dis- 
puted border  area  between  India  and 
China.  When  President  Eisenhower  was 
in  the  Pacific  area,  there  was  a  terrible 
bombardment  of  the  offshore  islands  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  We  can  expect  this 
crowd  to  be  militantly  aggressive. 
Therefore,  the  prop>osal  I  make  has  some 
merit. 

We  in  the  United  States  do  not  know 
with  any  certainty  whether  there  exists 
a  genuine  difference  of  approach  be- 
tween Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  followers 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese 
Communist  hierarchy. 

I  think  there  is  a  difference,  and  I 
have  been  studying  it  carefully,  partic- 
ularly since  my  interview  with  Mr. 
Khriishchev.  I  had  reason  to  beUeve  m 
that  interview  that  there  were  differ- 
ences, even  though  Mr  Khrushchev  was 
caref'il  to  conceal  that  there  were  differ- 
ences; tHit  in  recent  weeks  it  is  obvious 
that  there  are. 

For  myself.  I  tend  to  think  there  is  a 
genuine  difference  that  has  been  mani- 
fested particularly  in  recent  weeks  and 
months.  But  we  should  not  merely  spec- 
ulate on  this  subject 

The  cause  of  world  peace,  the  cause 
of  arms  control,  the  cause  of  freedom. 
and  the  cause  of  reduced  international 
tension  all  demand  that  we  find  out 
whether  the  Chinese  Communists  reject 
all  efforts  to  consider  the  control  and  re- 
duction of  their  armaments  We  must, 
sooner  or  later,  determine  whether  the 
Chinese  Communist  leadership  wishes  to 
frustrate  the  desire  of  the  people  of  all 
nations  for  peace.  I  have  proposed, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  request 
the  Soviet  Union  to  invite  the  participa- 
tion of  Communist  China  m  the  Ten 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee  I  t>e- 
heve  that  the  United  States  must  pur- 
sue every  opportunity  to  reach  a^rree- 
ment.  safe  and  effective  agreement,  on 
arms  control.  But  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  we  cannot  continue  much 
longer  to  view  the  disarmament  ques- 
tion seriously  wit.hout  obtaining  greater 
information  than  we  now  have  on  the 
wilhngne.ss  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
to  disarm.  It  would  be  foolhardy  for 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  any  sub- 
stantial disarmament  agreement  with- 
out the  inclusion  of  Communist  China. 

It  IS  true  that  there  are.  nc  doubt, 
.some  arms  control  measures  that  the 
United  States  might  enter  into  with  the 
Soviet  Union  without  the  participation 
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of  Communist  China,  but  these  are  lim- 
ited. We  mu-st  no'.v  determine  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  wants  Communist 
China  to  participate  m  the  disarmament 
talks,  and  consequently  subject  its 
armies  and  armaments  to  reduction  and 
control.  We  must  also  determine 
whether  Communist  China  itself  is  will- 
ing to  participate 

My  view  that  Communist  China  should 
be  included  in  the  disarmament  discus- 
sions is  not  related  to  the  question  of 
diplomatic  recognition.  As  far  as  I 
know,  neither  thhe  United  States  nor 
the  Chinese  Communists  want  recogni- 
tion of  each  other,  at  least  at  this  time. 
But  the  security  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires that  we  determine  whether  the 
Chinese  Communists  want  to  pursue  a 
warlike  course,  or  whether  they  can  be 
persuaded  that  war  will  get  them  noth- 
ing but  defeat  and,  therefore,  they  must 
pursue  with  us  the  course  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  Nation 
cannot  seriously  and  constructively  pur- 
sue disarmament  talks  at  Geneva  ignor- 
ing TOO  million  people  in  Communist 
China,  Ignoring  at  least  the  third  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Really,  it  is  childish,  it  is  immature,  it 
Ls  irresponsible  to  pursue  disarmament 
discussions  without  insisting  on,  or  at 
least  making  an  honest  attempt  to.  bring 
Communist  China  into  the  scope  of 
those  discussions. 

E>oes  anyone  seriously  think  the  U.S. 
Senate  would  ratify  a  disarmament 
agreement  of  any  sizable  nature  or 
scope  which  did  not  affect  the  arms  and 
the  military  power  of  Communist  China? 
Our  entire  position  in  the  Pacific  area 
w  ould  be  jeopardized.  The  United  States 
of  America  would  lay  itself  open  to  at- 
tack, and  possible  serious  injury. 

The  suggestion  which  is  made  Ls,  I 
think,  in  the  national  interest,  in  terms 
of    national    .security. 

Mr  P.-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

June  22.  1960. 
The  PREsiDrNT, 
The  Wh\t--  }l  ■use. 
Washing:  >K    D,C. 

Mt  De.^r  Nf-'.  President:  As  chairman  of 
the  Se:.  ite  F  .•._:.  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  Dlsaxmament.  I  have  watched  closely  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  at  Geneva  of  the 
Ten  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.  I 
have  analyzed  the  Soviet  proposal  of  June  2 
and  have  compared  it  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Western  Powers  of  March  15. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  may  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  United  States  should 
take  further  Initiative  In  the  disarmament 
negotiations.  The  Soviet  proposal  of  June  2 
moves  closer  to  the  Western  jxjsltlon  on  dis- 
armament. In  view  of  this  development,  it 
is  Important  that  the  United  States  reexam- 
ine Ita  own  pxjeltlon  to  determine  what 
counterproposals  should  be  advanced  In  the 
Ten  Nation  Disarmament  Committee. 

The  long-range  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States  dema.^d  that  we  keep  trying 
u,  Mnd  areas  of  agreement  In  arms  control. 
Furthermore,  the  United  States  should  dem- 
onstrate at  all  times  our  desire  to  achieve 
agreement  by  keeping  an  open  mind  and  by 


being  receptive  to  new  suggestions  and  pro- 
posals. 

I  respectfully  present  for  your  considera- 
tion two  suggestions  regarding  the  U.S.  poei- 
tlon  on  disarmament. 

The  first  concerns  the  question  of  military 
bases  and  weapons  delivery  systems.  In  the 
Soviet  proposal  of  June  2  all  major  weapons 
delivery  systems  would  be  abolished  and  all 
foreign  military  bases  would  be  dismantled 
In  the  first  stage.  This  proposal  Is  a  dis- 
tortion of  a  proposal  made  originally  by  the 
French  to  give  priority  to  the  control  and 
reduction  of  major  delivery  systems.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  at  this  stage  eliminate 
missiles  without  much  more  knowledge  In 
the  matter  of  control  than  we  apparently 
now  have.  We  can.  however,  accept  the 
principle  that  some  control  and  reduction 
over  delivery  systems  could  take  place  in  the 
first  stage  If  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  con- 
sider other  matters  simultaneously.  Specif- 
ically, we  could  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  are  prepared,  (1)  to  accept  Interna- 
tional oDservers  at  all  military  alrbaaes;  and 
(2)  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  to  stop  all 
production  of  long-range  bombers  under  ef- 
fective control  and  Inspection  safeguards. 
In  addition,  we  should  ask  for  a  Joint  study 
to  con.slder  appropriate  controls  over  a  cut- 
off In  the  production  of  fissionable  materials 
for  weapons  purposes. 

Such  a  proposal  would  be  an  Important 
move,  in  my  opinion,  toward  the  prevention 
of  surprise  attack  and  It  would  be  an  Impor- 
tant step  In  the  actual  reduction  In  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  the  major  weapons  deliv- 
ery systems.  In  proposing  such  a  step.  It  la 
essential  the  United  States  emphasize  that 
a  military  base  Is  a  base  regardless  of  where 
it  Is  located.  The  United  States  maintains 
bases  In  cooperation  with  friendly  countries 
as  a  means  of  mutual  protection  against  ag- 
gression. Therefore,  the  United  States  can- 
not contemplate  the  dismantling  of  free 
world's  military  bases  unless  the  military 
bases  of  the  Soviet  bloc  are  also  Included. 

I  believe  that  the  above  proposal  repre- 
sents a  realistic  response  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  successful  It  would  point  to  the  possibility 
of  taking  other  steps.  I  urge  that  it  be  given 
serious  consideration. 

My  second  suggestion  concerns  the  fact 
that  Communist  China  Is  not  a  part  of  any 
of  the  disarmament  negotiations  now  under 
way.  The  United  States  would  greatly  Jeop- 
ardize its  security  If  It  entered  Into  any  sub- 
stantial arms  control  arrangement  that  did 
not  Include  Communist  China.  I  believe 
the  United  States.  If  It  is  going  to  continue 
to  pvirsue  disarmament  negotiations  In  a  se- 
rious manner,  must  determine  whether  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  prepared  to  have 
their  armaments  and  armies  subject  to  re- 
duction and  control  In  addition  to  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc.  Recent  statements 
broadcast  from  Communist  China,  as  well  as 
Its  actions,  throw  doubt  on  the  Interests  of 
the  Communist  regime  In  attempting  to  re- 
duce the  threat  of  war  and  decrease  inter- 
national tensions  In  Asia. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  ask  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  leader 
of  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  to  invite  the  partici- 
pation of  Commtmlst  China  In  the  disarma- 
ment negotiations.  Since  this  would  make 
the  two  sides  unequal  the  Westerns  Powers 
may  wish  to  add  one  or  more  countries  to 
their  side  or  perhaps  the  Soviet  Union  should 
remove  one  of  Its  satellite  delegations  from 
the  conference  table.  But  regardless  of  how 
it  Is  done.  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
must  now  learn  whether  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  prepared  to  treat  the  disarma- 
ment problem  seriously. 

As  one  who  supports  yovir  efforts  In  the 
field  of  disarmament,  I  believe  that  now  Is 
the  time  for  the  United  States  to  undertake 


further  Initiatives  on  this  crucial  question. 
It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  offer  these  sugges- 
tions for  your  consideration. 
Respectfully, 

Httbert  H.  Humphret. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  a  similar  situation  pertains 
with  respect  to  the  conference  on  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  discontinuance? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  Senator 
and  I  have  discussed  this  matter.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  ably  and 
precisely  pointed  out  two  things.  First, 
the  Chinese  Communists  may  well  be 
within  what  we  might  call  reaching  dis- 
tance of  the  perfection  of  a  nuclear 
weaF)on  in  the  near  future.  Second,  if 
that  is  the  case,  the  Red  Chinese  must 
be  included  within  the  scope  of  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  agreement.  In  fact,  even 
if  the  Red  Chinese  do  not  have  nuclear 
weapons  I  think  they  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded, because  Red  China  could  be  an 
"escape  hatch"  for  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  can  no  longer  pre- 
tend that  these  people  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  say  we 
cannot.  In  fact,  they  will  not  let  us. 
They  continue  to  make  considerable 
noise.  Occasionally  they  drop  a  small 
bomb  inside  the  kitchen.  They  even 
greet  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  open  hostilities,  by  firing  cannon 
and  bombarding  positions  in  a  friendly 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  clipping  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
June  22,  entitled  ■Soviet  Agrees,  in  Part, 
to  West  Control  Plan,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soviet   Agrees,    in    Part,    to   West   Control 
Plan 

Geneva,  June  21. — Soviet  Delegate  Sem- 
yon  K.  Tsarapkln  today  partly  accepted  a 
Western  proposal  on  the  control  organiza- 
tion to  supervise  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

Tsarapkln  told  U.S.  Ambassador  James  J 
Wadsworth  and  Sir  Michael  Wright  of 
Britain  he  agreed  to  their  proposal  that  the 
control  organization  should  be  headed  by 
an  administrator  elected  for  3  years,  with  a 
deputy  serving  2  years. 

He  added,  however,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wanted  the  administrator  to  have  not  only 
one  deputy  but  three.  Including  a  chief 
deputy  who  would  step  In  If  the  adminis- 
trator became  Incapacitated. 

Under  the  new  Soviet  proposal  the  chief 
deputy  administrator  would  be  appointed  by 
mutual  agreement  among  the  Big  Three  nu- 
clear powers.  The  West  and  the  East  would 
each  appoint  one  of  the  other  deputy  ad- 
m.lnl8trator8. 

The  West  proposed  last  May  that  the  ad- 
ministrator should  have  only  one  deputy  to 
be  appointed  by  the  control  commission. 
Tsarapkln  did  not  explain  what  functions 
the  additional  two  deputies  would  perform. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
clipping  from  United  Press  International 
of  June  8.  from  Geneva,  entitled  "Probe 
Begins  at  Geneva — West  Sees  Holes  in 
Red  Arms  Plan."  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rixord, 
as  follows 

West  SEt.s  Holes  in  Rr.i  Arms  Pi_<in 
Geketa,  June  8 — Thp  .S/  vipt  Union  unr<l 
some  Western  Ideas  in  it."-  .cu  V.^iirrnarnprii 
blueprint  but  twisted  t;,i  .;  r  t.  :,^,  :  -an- 
Ing.  Western  diplomatic  ^.  i.--  '••=  -^^.r.  >  Gny 
They  said  that  during  ti.t  ulxi  rev.  weeks 
at  the  10-natlon  disarmament  conference 
the  5  Western  nations  will  try  to  determine  If 
and  how  much  the  Communists  are  willing 
to  untangle  their  proposals  and  talk  about 
first  things  first. 

STAMPS 

British  Minister  of  State  David  Ormsby- 
Oore  hoped  to  start  this  process  today  if  he 
could  break  through  an  expected  series  of 
speeches  from  Communist  delegates  express- 
ing rubber  stamp  approval  of  the  Soviet  plan. 

After  a  first  review  of  the  Soviet  plan,  pre- 
sented formally  to  the  Conference  when  It 
reconvened  after  a  5-week  recess  yesterday. 
Western  diplomats  saw  these  apparent 
changes  In  the  Russian  position: 

Moscow  now  accepts  that  outer  space 
should  be  placed  off  limits  to  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

Moscow  now  accept*  that  something  must 
be  done  at  the  beginning  of  disarmament  to 
restrict  the  means  of  delivering  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

Moscow  now  accepts  the  principle  of  an 
International  police  force  to  keep  the  peace 
after  disarmament. 

But  the  differences  that  remain  to  be 
bridged  EtlU  are  enormous,  primarily  because 
of  the  conditions  the  Russians  attach  to  each 
of  these  points. 

The  West  argues  that  an  outer  space  weap- 
ons ban  could  be  easily  policed  by  30  men 
and  should  go  into  effect  Immediately  Mos- 
cow links  It  to  the  complicated  destruction 
of  all  means  of  delivering  nuclear  warheads, 
liquidation  of  oversea  bates,  and  withdrawal 
of  troops  to  within  their  own  fronUers. 

The  West  considers  control  of  the  means 
of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  could  begin 
with  prior  notification  of  all  proposed  missile 
shots,  a  study  of  a  control  system  and  slmul- 
Uneoue  cut-off  of  fUsionable  materials  for 
military  uses.  The  Russians  want  to  scrap 
all  means  of  delivering  nuclear  warheads 
within  12  to  18  months,  and  talk  about  con- 
trols later 

The  Soviet*  wauit  the  International  police 
force  placed  under  control  of  the  Security 
Council,  where  they  could  use  the  veto.  The 
West   says    It   should    be    more    Independent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
today  received  a  letter  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  signed  by  Mr.  John 
A.  McCone.  which  I  think  is  relevant  in 
this  discussion.  I  mentioned  in  my 
speech  today  that  we  had  a  hearing  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment at  which  Mr  Farley  of  the  State 
Department  and  Mr.  Irwin  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  were  present.  Dur- 
ing that  hearing  I  asked  some  questions 
relating  to  a  recent  column  written  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Alsop.  I  have  the  column, 
dated  Jime  8.  pubHshed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald,  entitled  "The 
One  Big  Decision." 

The  column  reads  as  follows : 

The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. John  A  McCone.  Is  convinced  that 
the  Soviets  are  already  violating  the  volun- 
tary moratorium  on  all  nuclear  tests,  by  con- 
ducting secret  and  undetectable  tests  luider- 
ground.  With  his  xisual  forthrtghtness.  Mc- 
Cone has  voiced  bis  conviction  to  the  Amer- 
ican policy  makers  and  to  his  British  opposite 
numbers  as  well. 


This  remarkable  'act  oscertaln'^G  m  Lon- 
don, rather  sharply  underi'.nf^  the  impor- 
tance of  the  one  big.  Independent  decision 
that  President  Elsenhower  still  has  to  make 
before  he  leaves  the  White  House.  The  Pres- 
ident may  have  other  decisions  forced  upwn 
him,  by  renewed  Communist  aggression  at 
Quemoy.  for  Instance.  But  the  failure  of  the 
summit  has  left  him  with  nothing  to  decide 
on  his  own  hook,  except  the  much  disputed 
question  of  renewed  American  nuclear 
testing. 

Few  really  major  American  policy  decisions 
In  recent  history  have  been  so  little  under- 
stood by  all  those  beyond  the  Inmost  policy- 
making circle.  The  major  factors  may  be 
tentatively  listed  as  follows: 

First,  the  scientists,  with  their  usual  hlde- 
otis  industry,  have  found  new  ways  to  con- 
ceal nuclear  tests  underground,  mainly  by 
running  the  tetts  In  big  holes.  This  deadens 
the  earthquakellke  effect  of  the  explosion. 
Hence  the  Soviets  may  well  be  cheating  the 
test  moratorium,  as  Chairman  McCone  be- 
lieves, provided  they  already  have  the  big 
holes,  which  almost  no  one  else  believes. 

Second,  these  methods  of  concealment 
have  made  a  mockery  of  the  Geneva  system 
for  policing  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests,  which 
has  already  been  agreed  upon  In  principle  by 
the  Soviet  and  Western  .  negotiators.  Even 
the  British,  who  are  the  mo.st  urgent  advo- 
cates of  a  ban  on  tests,  now  admit  that  the 
Geneva  system  can  be  fooled  by  weapons 
with  a  power  up  to  150  kllotons.  This  means 
that  a  completely  new  strategic  weapons 
system  can  be  developed.  In  miniature,  by 
concealed  tests. 

Third,  the  President,  at  his  last  Camp 
David  meeting  with  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister, therefore  obtained  Macmillan's  support 
for  Jointly  conducted  underground  nuclear 
tests,  aimed  to  discover  the  best  ways  of  Im- 
proving the  Geneva  policing  system.  At 
Geneva  on  May  3.  the  Soviet  negotiator. 
Semyon  Tsarapkln.  also  gave  his  Govern- 
ment's consent  In  principle  to  Joint  tests  for 
research  purposes. 

Fourth.  Tsarapkln  has  now  withdrawn  his 
consent,  by  the  simple  device  of  Insisting 
that  the  Soviets  mvist  "look  Into  the  black 
box."  American  law  forbids  showing  a 
bomb  to  the  Soviets,  even  In  a  Joint  test  with 
no  aim  for  scientific  research. 

Fifth.  Tsarapkln  thus  seems  to  have  re- 
versed the  position  taken  by  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  after  the  failure  at 
the  summit.  In  their  farewell  talk.  Gromyko 
told  British  Foreign  Secretary  Selwyn  Lloyd 
that  he  still  hoped  for  useful  fruit  from  the 
nuclear  test  negotiations,  although  he  con- 
demned the  disarmament  negotiations  as 
fruitless. 

Sixth,  the  British  still  cling  to  their  for- 
mer hopes  for  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests, 
however  Ineffectively  p>ollced  They  argue 
that  the  risk  will  not  be  excessive  if  the 
treaty's  duration  Is  only  2  years:  and  they 
think  that  the  political  gain  from  such  a 
treaty  may  be  considerable.  Therefore,  they 
will  almost  certainly  oppose  any  resumption 
of  American  underground  tests,  even  for  re- 
search purposes  They  fear,  in  fact,  that 
this  step  will  finally  disrupt  the  already 
palsied  negotiations  at  Geneva. 

Finally.  Chairman  McCone  not  only  insists 
that  the  moratorium  on  tests  cannot  be  left 
in  force  Indefinitely,  because  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  Soviets  can  cheat.  He  also 
Insists  that  underground  tests  for  research 
purposes  are  urgently  needed,  since  there 
Is  no  other  means  of  finding  out  how  to  Im- 
prove the  Geneva  protection  system.  To- 
gether with  every  other  American  policy- 
maker headed  by  the  President.  McCone  fur- 
ther Insists  that  this  country  cannot  sign  a 
treaty  which  has  no  provisions  for  reliable 
policing. 

Such  is  the  appalling  tangle,  from  which 
the  President  Is  going  to  have  to  pull  out  the 
thread    of    decision.     If    he    decides    not    to 


rcLUm»  underground  testing  for  research,  he 
Will  in  effect  decide  to  defer  an  effective 
treaty  There  can  be  no  effective  treaty  un- 
til more  Is  known  alwut  policing  under- 
ground tests. 

If  he  decides,  on  the  other  hand,  to  re- 
sume testing  for  research,  he  will  surely  have 
a  major  row  on  his  hands,  both  with  the  So- 
viets and  the  Britlrh  And  all  the  while 
there  is  the  danger  of  Soviet  cheating,  ao 
strongly  emphasized  by  Chairman  McCone. 
which  require*  examination  in  a  second 
r€port. 

The  first  paragraph  of  that  column 
states  quite  clearly  and  definitely; 

The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. John  A.  McCone.  is  convinced  that 
the  Soviets  are  already  violating  the  volun- 
tary moratcwivun  on  all  nuclear  tests,  by  con- 
ducting secret  and  undetectable  tests  under- 
ground. 

The  column  further  says: 

With  his  usual  forthrightness.  McCone  has 
voiced  his  conviction  to  the  American  policy- 
makers and  to  his  British  opposite  numbers 
as  well. 

That  is  quite  an  assertion,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. As  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  has  been  working  on  the 
subject  of  nuclear  test  suspension  for  5 
years,  and  as  one  who  has  respect  for 
Mr.  McCone,  who  occupies  a  very  im- 
portant position  as  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  decided 
that  the  statranent  in  the  column  ought 
to  be  exammed,  to  determine  whether 
such  a  statement  was  ever  made  by 
Mr.  McCone  and  to  determine  whether 
Mr.  Alsop  was  in  fact  telling  the  truth. 
I  inquired  at  the  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  from  the  tran- 
script of  the  inquiry  at  the  hearing. 

I  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Farley : 

Senator  Humphret  Let  me  ask  you  this: 
There  h.is  been  a  rumor  circulating  pretty 
freely  here  in  the  Congress  to  the  effect  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  exploding  nu- 
clear weapons  underground,  and  that  the 
White  House  has  Information  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  Farijbt.  I  don't  know  of  any  Informa- 
tion to  that  effect.  The  hard  fact  Is  that 
we  have  no  way  of  assuring  ourselves  they 
have  not. 

Senator  Humphret.  I  know,  but  do  you 
have  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  have 
been  conducting  these  explosions? 

Mr.  Farley.  We  have  no  Information  to  in- 
dicate that  thiy  have. 

Mr  Irwin. — 

He  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  International 
Affairs. 

I  would  say  that  (1)  the  Russians  have  the 
capability  of  testing  without  our  being  able 
to  detect  It.      (2) 

Senator  Humphret.  So  do  we,  don't  we, 
without  their  being  able  to  detect  It. 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  think  not.  sir. 

Senator  Humphret.  You  don't  think  we 
have  the  capability  of  testing  without  their 
knowledge? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  think  In  our  free  society  it 
woiAld  be  almost  impossible  to  conduct  nu- 
clear tests  without  being  detected. 

Senator  HrM^HRET.  You  do.  I  dont  know 
anything  about  the  U-2  plane  incident  and 
that  was  In  our  free  society.  I  don't  think 
anybody  else  did  either.  If  so.  they  weren't 
talking   abcut   it. 

Mr.  InwiN.  That  Is  a  different  dimension 
than  a  nuclear  test,  with  the  atmospheric 
detection  capabilities  that  are  available  to 
the  world  today,  with  our  "wr.  U  s  «elEnilc 
posts.  I  don't  say  It  Is  impot^F.ile  but  ;  think 
It    Is   extraordlnar'.:v    d'.fflcuit    .'or    ihut    type 
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of    testing    to   be   conducted   by   the   United 
States  and  remain  secret. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Isn't  the  signal  simi- 
lar to  the  earthquake  signal  as  some  people 

say  ' 

Then  proceeds  a  discussion  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  these  tests. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  a  further  in- 
quiry of  these  two  witnesses. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  Just  want  to  get  It 
on  the  record  I  have  heard  a  plethora  of 
rumors  around  here  from  some  committee  or 
from  the  White  House  to  the  effect  that  the 
President  has  some  Information  that  the 
Soviets  have  been  testing. 

There  are  groups  of  people  In  this  country 
who  are  making  deliberate  attempts  to  try 
to  scuttle  this  conference  In  Geneva.  My 
position  is  very  open;  I  am  against  scuttling 
It.  I  think  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  pursue 
the  conference.  If  we  had  started  pressing 
these  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  5  years 
sooner  or  even  earlier  we  would  have  been 
much  better  off  than  we  are  now. 

Mr.  Alsop  writes  in  his  column:  "But  no 
less  a  person  than  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  John  A.  McCone. 
is  convinced  that  the  Soviets  are  already 
holding  secret  tests,  as  already  reported  In 
this  space,  and  If  McCone  is  correct,  this  Is 
no  trivial  matter." 

I  then  asked  Mr.  Irwin: 

Mr  Irwin,  let  me  ask  you  this:  Do  you 
think.  M.-  McCone  is  convinced  the  Soviets 
are  already  holding  some  secret  tests? 

Mr.  Irwin  resF>onded: 

Sir.  I  would  have  to  defer  to  Mr.  McCone 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  sit  in  on  these 
consultations  relating  to  Government  pol- 
icy on  these  matters? 

Mr.  Irwin.   I  often  do;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Have  you  ever  heard 
Mr.  McCone  say  he  Is  convinced  that  the 
Soviets  are  holding  secret  tests? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Sir,  I  would  much  prefer  not 
to  do  that  to  give  an  uncertain  memory  of 
a  statement  like  that. 

On  the  part  of  Mr  McCone,  I  would  say  It 
would  not  surprise  me  If  the  Russians  are 
testing  but  I  personally  have  heard  from  no 
— sCilTce  that  they  are. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr. 
McCone  say  they  were  holding  secret  tests? 

Mr.  iRwiN.   No,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Farley,  did  you 
ever  hear  Mr.  McCone  say  the  Soviets  were 
holding  secret  tests? 

Mr.  Farley.  No,  sir;  I  don't  recall  his  say- 
ing that. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Have  you  ever  heard 
the  Secretary  of  State  say  so? 

Mr.  Farley.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Are  you  In  charge  of 
these  negotiations,  or  Is  the  AEC  In  charge 

Mr  PiRi.EY  I  am  In  charge  of  the  back- 
up in  charge  of  Mr  Herter. 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  State  Department 
Is  responsible? 

From  this  point  on  we  have  a  continu- 
ation of  the  discussion  relating  to  the 
Alsop  article.  I  have  a  copy  of  my  let- 
ter to  Mr.  McCone  dated  June  14.  1960. 
and  a  letter  dated  June  23,  1960,  to  me 
from  Mr.  McCone,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  14.  1960. 
Hon.  John  McCone, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  McConx:  I  enclose  for  your  in- 
formation two  recent  articles  by  the  coltun- 


nlst,  Mr  .;■  seph  .A.lM>p  You  have,  no  doubt, 
seen  these  articles  since  they  deal  with  the 
negotiations  for  the  discontinuance  of 
nuclear  weai>ons  tests. 

Mr.  Alsop  indicates  that  he  has  Informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  you  are  convinced  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  testing  nuclear 
weapons  secretly  underground.  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  sufBciently  Important  allegation 
that  we  should  not  merely  take  the  report 
of  a  newspaper  columnist. 

Can  you  tell  me,  therefore,  whether  you 
have  stated  to  Mr.  Alsop  or  to  any  other 
person  that  you  are  convinced  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is.  indeed,  now  or  has  been 
during  the  course  of  the  Geneva  test  ban 
negotiations,  testing  nuclear  weapons 
secretly?  If  you  have  made  such  assertions, 
can  you  tell  me  on  what  evidence  you  base 
your  conclusions? 

I    shall    appreciate    and    be   Interested    In 
your  response  to  my  Inquiry. 
Sincerely. 

HuBKHT  H.  Humphrey 


U.S.  Atomic  Enebgy  Commission. 

Washington  D.C.,  June  23.  1960. 
Hon.  Hubext  H.  Humphret, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  have  your 
letter  of  June  14.  enclosing  the  two  articles 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  and  Inquiring  whether 
or  not  I  have  made  statements  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  now  or  has  been  conducting 
clandestine  nuclear  tests.  The  most  recent 
comprehensive  public  statement  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  test  moratorium  is  con- 
tained in  the  record  of  the  Commission's 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's  1961   fiscal  year  budget  request. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing.  In  a  recorded 
TV-tape  Interview  at  Troy.  N.Y..  on  June  10. 
prior  to  delivering  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Rensselaer  Polyteclinic  Institute.  I 
was  asked   the  following  question: 

"Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Russians  are  clandestinely  testing  despite 
their  tmilateral  [announcement  of  a  mora- 
torium) ?" 

My  response  was: 

"There  is  no  Information  on  this  subject 
whatsoever.  However,  my  personal  views 
are  that  the  opportunities  are  great  and  It 
Is  relatively  easy  to  do  and  there  Is  no  pos- 
sible means  of  detection.  Therefore.  I  feel 
that  they  would  be  tempted  to  carry  on  in 
the  absence  of  any  possibility  of  getting 
caught." 

The  reference  to  detection  In  my  response 
was,  of  course,  made  In  the  context  of  under- 
ground nuclear  detonations  of  a  magnitude 
below  the  capabilities  of  existing  Instru- 
mentation. 

In  summary.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  technical  evidence  which  would  sup- 
port a  finding  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
testing  secretly  during  the  moratorium. 
However,  there  is  no  reliable  assurance  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  possible  to  conduct 
underground  tests  without  detection  and 
the  gains  to  be  made  su-e  very  considerable 
Therefore,  the  temptation  Is  great  and  the 
risk  of  discovery  is  small. 

If  there  is  further  information  you  wish, 
please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  McConr. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  enclosed  in  my 
letter  to  Mr.  McCone  two  articles  by  the 
columnist.  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop.  and  I  asked 
Mr.  McCone — 

Can  you  tell  me.  therefore,  whether  you 
have  stated  to  Mr.  Alsop  or  to  any  other 
person  that  you  are  convinced  that  the 
Soviet  Union  la.  Indeed,  now  or  has  been 
during  the  course  of  the  Geneva  test  ban 
negotiations,  testing  nuclear  weapons  se- 
cretly?    If   you   have  made  sxich   assertions 


can  you  tell  me  on  what  evidence  you  base 
your  conclusions. 

I  wrote  this  letter  berause  a  great  deal 
of  loose  talk  was  going  on  around  the 
country  about  the  possibility  of  the  vio- 
lation of  a  test  ban  agreement,  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  ought  to  countenance 
such  talk  if  it  cannot  be  backed  up  by 
fact.  If  there  are  indications  that  there 
have  been  violations  of  the  moratorium, 
then  it  is  the  duty  of  proper  officials  to 
protest  and  to  make  this  known.  If  not. 
it  is  their  duty  not  to  make  inconclusive 
statements  which  can  be  subject  to  mis- 
interpretation. 

Mr.  McCone.  in  his  reply  to  my  letter, 
stated : 

I  have  your  letter  of  June  14.  enclosing 
the  two  articles  by  Mr  Joseph  Alsop  and 
Inquiring  whether  or  not  I  have  made  state- 
ments tliat  the  Soviet  Union  Is  now  or  has 
been  conducting  clandestine  nuclear  testa. 
The  most  recent  comprehensive  public 
statement  on  the  general  subject  of  the  test 
moratorium  is  contained  In  the  record  of 
the  Commission's  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  1961  fiscal  year  budget 
request. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  in  a  recorded 
TV-tape  Interview  at  Troy.  NY,  on  June  10 
prior   to   delivering   the  commencement   ad- 
dress  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic   Institute,  I 
was  asked  the  following  question: 

"Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Russians  are  clandestinely  tesUng  despite 
their  unilateral  (announcement  of  a  mora- 
torium!?" 

My  response  was: 

"There  Is  no  Information  on  this  subject 
whatsoever.  However,  my  personal  views  are 
that  the  opportunities  are  great  and  It  Is 
relatively  easy  to  do  and  there  Is  no  possible 
means  of  detection.  Therefore,  I  feel  that 
they  would  be  tempted  to  carry  on  In  the 
absence  of  any  possibility  of  getting  caught." 
The  reference  to  detection  In  my  response 
was.  of  course,  made  In  the  context  of  un- 
derground nuclear  detonations  of  a  magni- 
tude below  the  capabilities  of  existing  In- 
strumentation. 

In  summary,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  technical  evidence  which  would 
support  a  finding  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
testing  secretly  during  the  moratorium. 

I  ask  that  that  statement  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone's  be  compared  with  the  following 
statement  of  Mr.  ALsop: 

with  his  usual  forthrlghtness,  McCone 
has  voiced  his  conviction  to  the  American 
policymakers  and  to  his  British  opposite 
numbers  as  well. 

I  submit  that  Mr.  McCone's  statement 
refutes  the  statement  of  Mr.  Alsop.  If 
Mr.  Alsop  had  said  that  Mr.  McCone 
may  have  some  feeling  that  tests  are 
l)eing  made,  or  that  he  feels  that  It  is 
possible  that  cheating  might  be  under 
way.  that  would  be  one  thing,  But 
when  the  distinguished  and  noted  colum- 
nist said  that  Mr.  McCone  is  "con- 
vinced." and  that  he  has  expressed  this 
forthrightly  to  our  own  policymakers 
and  to  our  British  friends,  then  I  say 
this  is  peddling  misinformation  that 
prejudices  the  success  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva. 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  possibility  of 
cheating.  We  understand  that.  That 
is  why  some  of  us  have  been  insisting 
for  years  that  we  should  step  up  our 
study  and  our  research  in  the  field  of  de- 
tection and  inspection.  i 
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This  is  why  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota insisted  that  the  Berkner  report  be 
acted  upon.  This  is  why  I  insisted  tliat 
the  full  text  of  the  Beikner  report  be 
released  after  it  was  kept  secret  by  the 
Government  for  months.  This  Ls  why  I 
have  urged  that  we  appropriate  more 
money  for  selsmographic  research.  This 
is  why  I  have  urged  that  our  NATO  al- 
lies pool  our  scientific  efforts  in  the  field 
of  detection  and  inspection.  This  is 
why  I  have  urged  a  type  of  crash  pro- 
gram on  the  part  of  our  Government  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  test  detection.  This 
is  why  I  have  urged  a  sp>ecial  agency  in 
the  Government. 

Despite  all  those  urgings.  we  go  along 
at  a  snail's  pace.  Despite  the  urgency  of 
the  matter  we  continue  to  deploy  our 
energies  in  this  country  in  a  debate  be- 
tween those  who  say  that  we  cannot  de- 
tect the  tests  and  those  who  say  we  can. 
when  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  some 
tests  today  that  cannot  be  detected  if 
they  are  below  a  certain  magmtude.  and 
there  are  tests  above  the  threshold — 
above,  let  us  say.  a  19-kiloton  explo- 
sion— that  can  be  detected  with  exist- 
ing selsmographic  instrumentation,  plus 
the  fact  that  suggestions  were  made,  at 
least  theoretically  justified  or  theoreti- 
cally valid,  that  would  improve  the  de- 
tection immeasurably. 

I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment if  it  is  to  be  filled  with  boobjlraps 
and  loopholes.  We  do  not  want  an 
agreement  for  the  sake  of  an  agreement. 
We  must  protect  our  security.  We  must 
be  sure  that  we  do  not  lend  ourselves  to 
a  device  or  an  agreement  which  would 
encourage  cheating.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  can  get  an  agreement  which 
will  slow  down  the  arms  race,  which,  let 
us  say,  could  include  within  it  the  Chi- 
nese mainland,  and  thereby  thwaii-  or 
check  the  possibility  of  nuclear  weapons 
production  in  China.  I  think  it  would  be 
to  our  national  interest,  and  the  only 
way  I  know  we  can  do  this  is  to  talk 
responsibly  and  not  to  have  rumors 
working  the  streets  of  public  opinion. 

The  balance  of  Mr.  McCone's  letter 
states — 

However,  there  Is  no  reliable  assurance  to 
the  contrary  It  Is  possible  to  conduct 
underground  tests  without  detection  and  the 
gains  to  be  made  are  very  considerable. 
Therefore,  the  temptation  Is  great  and  the 
risk  of  discovery  Is  small. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  McCone  for  his 
letter.  It  was  a  prompt  reply  to  a  direct 
question.  However,  the  problem  of  test 
detection  is  not  solely  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  United  States.  We  have 
allies.  We  have  friends.  We  have 
many  ways  of  detecting  tests.  I  am 
hopeful,  therefore,  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  possibilities  of  an 
agreement  that  is  safeguarded,  and  I 
hope  that  the  half  truths  that  become 
so  much  a  part  of  current  talk  and  so 
much  a  part  of  the  Washington  cocktail 
grist  mill  of  rumor  and  propaganda  will 
be  hushed,  and  that  the  facts  will  speak 
for  themselves. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

ExHiBrr  1 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  June  8,   1960] 

Back  to  Geneva 

The  State  Department  is  making  a  com- 
mendable  effort   to   dissociate   disarmament 


from  the  International  donnybrook  of  the 
last  month.  The  calm  note  promising  "most 
careful  and  serious  study"  for  the  new 
Soviet  disarmament  proposal  of  course  offers 
no  more  than  any  thoughtful  plan  on  this 
subject.  Soviet  or  Western,  ought  to  re- 
ceive. But  dispassionate  consideration  of 
disarmament  has  been  made  difficult  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  continuing  verbal  assaults, 
even  though  Soviet  actions  have  not  paral- 
leled his  words. 

What  the  new  proposal  does,  basically. 
Is  revise  the  timing  of  various  stages  of 
arms  control  so  as  to  meet,  superficially  at 
least,  several  Western  objections  to  previous 
deficiencies  in  the  control  system.  It  pays 
ostentatious  court  to  President  de  Gaulle 
In  calling  for  the  destruction  of  means  of 
delivery  of  nuclear  weapons.  Including 
rockets  and  bombers,  in  the  first  stage.  It 
also  calls,  not  surprisingly,  for  the  abolition 
of  all  foreign  bases. 

One  major  hitch  obviously  is  that  the 
permanent  Control  Council  would  operate 
in  a  fashion  similar  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  with  permanent  and 
elected  members.  Mr.  Khrtishchev  has  con- 
firmed that  the  p>ermanent  members  would 
have  a  veto,  which  could  vitiate  effective 
Inspection.  Control  groups  could  be  sta- 
tioned at  certain  installations  only  "by 
mutual  consent,"  and  this  also  would  leave 
quite  a  loophole. 

Yet  despite  many  well-warranted  doubts 
about  the  appearance  of  control  as  con- 
trasted with  the  fact  of  control,  and  despite 
some  skepticism  about  the  imminence  or 
feasibility  of  the  Idyllic  wcwld  painted  by 
the  Soviet  note  with  no  force  stronger 
than  a  lightly  armed  mUltla,  the  subject  Is 
so  important  that  every  possibility  must  be 
explored  and  examined.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Soviet  plan  actually  contains  som%  ad- 
vances that  could  become  the  basis  of  fur- 
ther negotiations.  It  Is  encouraging  that 
the  United  States  Is  for  the  first  time  ser- 
iously studying  what  is  militarily  permis- 
sible in  disarmament. 

One  Index  to  Soviet  Intentions  will  be  seen 
In  whether  the  new  plan  is  used  as  a  spring- 
board for  propaganda.  An  even  more  im- 
mediate index  may  lie  In  the  Geneva  nuclear 
test  negotiations.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made,  before  the  breakup  in  Paris  and 
the  subsequent  Soviet  recalcitrance,  in  nar- 
rowing the  differences  on  a  test  agreement. 
Without  accord  on  a  relatively  simple  prob- 
lem on  the  fringes  of  disarmament,  ap- 
proaches to  the  larger  problem  of  real  arms 
control  might  seem  futile. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  could 
do  something  more  to  Increase  the  chance  of 
a  test  agreement.  As  this  newspaper  often 
h£is  noted,  the  pulling  and  hauling  In  the 
administration  has  been  such  as  to  whet 
Soviet  suspicions  that  tbls  country  was  not 
serious.  Most  recently  the  Russians  have 
objected  to  the  administration's  plan  for  a 
series  of  explosions  to  test  underground  de- 
tection and  decoupling,  because  Soviet  scien- 
tists will  not  be  i>ermitted  to  examine  the 
nuclear  devices  and  hence  fear  that  the  test 
may  advance  military  technology. 

It  may  be  that  the  Russians  are  determined 
not  to  acknowledge  that  there  Is  any  possi- 
bility of  evasion.  It  may  also  be  that  Ameri- 
can law  would  prohibit  showing  the  devices 
themselves,  as  apart  from  the  instrumenta- 
tion, to  Soviet  scientists.  But  could  not  part 
of  this  problem  be  met  by  Inviting  the  Rus- 
sians to  supply  their  own  nuclear  devices 
of  specified  force  and  In  equal  number  for  use 
under  their  direction  In  the  experiments? 
Alternately.  It  might  be  pojisible  to  select 
the  devices  to  be  detonated  by  lot.  or  to  use 
British  Instead  of  either  American  or  Soviet 
apparatus.  With  prevlotisly  agreed  Instru- 
mentation this  would  at  least  assure  that 
neither  side  would  stand  to  benefit  more  than 
the  other.     And  this  sort  of  Joint  effort  Just 


might  hold  the  key  to  a  more  cooperative  ap- 
proach on  the  larger  problems  of  arms  con- 
trol. 


INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
RESIDENT  TEACHING  GRANTS  TO 
LAND-GRANT  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3450)  to  amend  section  22 
(relating  to  the  endowment  and  support 
of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts)  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935.  to 
increase  the  authorized  appropriation 
for  resident  teaching  grants  to  land- 
grant  institution"^. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  S.  3450,  which  increases 
the  authorization  for  resident  teaching 
program  at  land  grant  institutions. 
This  program  was  conceived  and  put  into 
operation  through  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1862.  It  has.  tJirough  the  years,  been  a 
vital  instrument  in  strengthening  our 
educational  and  research  programs,  with 
primary  emphfisis  placed  on  instruction 
in  agriculture,  mechanical  arts,  and  has 
included  courses  in  militarj-  science  and 
tactics. 

This  bill  increases  the  authorization 
for  land  grant  institutions  by  $9,448,500 
but  leaves  the  annual  appropriation 
completely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  modf-st  request  and  will  not 
fully  take  care  of  decreases  in  purchas- 
ing ix)wer  since  passage  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Act  of  1935. 

Mr.  President,  the  land  grant  colleges 
are  making  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
higher  education  in  the  United  States. 
Their  enrollment  has  increased  from 
190,000  in  1935  to  a  current  enrollment 
of  650.000.  Today  more  than  21  per- 
cent of  students  in  4 -year  colleges  and 
universities  are  enrolled  in  land  grant 
institutions.  These  institutions  train 
100  percent  of  all  those  receiving  doc- 
tor's degrees  and  80  percent  of  these 
getting  bachelor's  degrees  in  agriculture. 
I  am  F>ersonally  proud  of  their  record  in 
the  training  of  students  in  science.  Over 
50  percent  of  all  doctor's  degrees  in  basic 
biological  sciences  are  granted  by  land 
grant  colleges  which  also  grant  ovtr  50 
percent  of  al!  mast.er's  degrees  in  that 
field 

An  estimated  95  percent  of  all  ento- 
mologists in  this  country  obtain  their  de- 
grees from  land  grant  institutions  and 
55  percent  of  all  people  who  start  out  in 
bacteriology  and  its  related  field  also  ob- 
tain their  degrees  from  these  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  impressive  to  note  that  35  i>ercent 
of  all  students  who  later  go  into  medi- 
cine, veterinary  medicine,  and  dentistry 
get  their  first  degrees  from  land  grant 
institutions. 

Another  imi;)ortant  field  of  training  is 
military  science  and  tactics,  which  has 
been  of  great  value  to  the  defense  of 
our  Nation.  Between  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n,  the  land  grant  colleges 
furnished  annually  from  50  percent  to 
70  percent  of  all  youni:  men  receiving 
commissions  through  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps.  Duse  institutions 
continue  to  play  a  vital  part  in  our  mili- 
tary traming  programs,  and  I  am  highly 
pleased  with  this  outstanding  record. 
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I  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  land 
gr.ini  colleges  and  the  wonderful  contri- 
butions which  they  are  making  to  edu- 
cation, for  it  was  there  that  I  received 
my  first  degree — at  Mississippi  A.  &  M. 
College,  now  known  as  Mississippi  State 
University. 

The  funds  authorized  by  this  bill  will 
help  to  strengthen  programs  in  agricul- 
ture, mechanic  arts.  English,  mathe- 
matics, the  natural  and  physical  sciences 
and  economic  science  at  Missisippi  State 
University  and  other  land  grant  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  United  States. 

Thus  Ls  certainly  a  modest  request  for 
such  an  important  program,  and  I  hope 
that  this  bill  will  receive  the  full  support 
of  '-he  Senate. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
per.dir.L:  bill  would  authorize  increased 
appropiiations  in  the  form  of  grant 
funds  for  resident  teaching  at  land- 
grant  institutions.  It  would  also  au- 
thorize the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
parficipate  m  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram on  i;:e  -ame  basis  as  the  States. 

Specificai:.'.-,  uith  respect  to  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  the  bill  would: 

First,  increase  the  amount  to  be  equal- 
ly distributed  to  States  from  $1  million 
each  fiscal  year  to  $7,650,000;  and  sec- 
ond, increase  the  amount  to  be  distribut- 
ed annually  on  the  ba.sis  of  relative  pop- 
ulation from  .51,501.500  each  fiscal  year 
to  54.300  000 

This  V.  ould  arT^ount  to  a  total  increase 
of  only  i9  44a-)00  to  be  distributed 
among  the  b8  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities. 

Land-grant  teaching  funds  are  avail- 
able for  support  of  instruction  in  a  wide 
range  of  basic  and  applied  subjects  relat- 
ed to  agriculture  and  engineering.  The 
limitation  placed  on  their  use  by  the 
statutes  IS  -hat  they  be  expended  for 
teaching  and  that  this  teaching  be  in 
"asriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  sub- 
jects related  thereto."  The  interpreta- 
t:nn  of  this  language  has  been  broad, 
a.-,  Congress  clearly  intended  it  to  be.  and 
h  IS  permitted  support  of  instruction  in 
t:.'^  land-erant  colleges  in  accordance 
w;:h  t.hp  changing  scientific  and  techni- 
ca:  r.'-eds  of  our  society.  Thus  instruc- 
t; -n  :s  supported  in  the  basic  fields  of 
physical  science  such  as  chemistry. 
physics,  and  metallurgy,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  fields  of  engineering  which  are 
based  on  the  application  of  these  sub- 
jects. The  funds  may  be  used  in  botany, 
zoology,  bacteriology,  and  entomology — 
the  sciences  basic  to  agriculture,  as  well 
as  in  the  applied  fields  of  agriculture  it- 
self. They  may  be  used  for  mathematics, 
essential  in  all  scientific  fields,  and  for 
basic  instruction  in  English.  They  may 
also  be  used  for  support  of  the  important 
and  growing  field  of  veterinary  medicine, 
so  basic  both  to  human  and  animal 
health. 

A  report  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  fis- 
cal 1959  shows  the  multiple  use  made 
of  these  funds  totally  and  by  the  in- 
dividual States. 

For  example,  of  the  $5  million  total 
available  in  fiscal  1959,  about  $1.4  mil- 
lion wa,s  devoted  to  engineering,  or  the 
mechanic    irts;   about  $657,000  to  Eng- 


lish: approximately  $1.3  million  to  nat- 
ural and  physical  sciences:  some  $446.- 
000  to  mathematical  sciences:  about 
$792,000  to  agriculture,  and  about  $398.- 
000  to  economic  science  and  the  special 
preparation  of  teachers. 

Individual  States  may  allocate  their 
funds  differently.  For  example,  two 
States  with  about  the  same  total  ex- 
penditures show  quite  different  emphasis 
in  the  u.se  of  funds.  Both  Kentucky  and 
Louisiana  devote  about  $28,000  to  agri- 
culture, but  Kentucky  allocates  about 
$60,000  to  the  mechanic  arts,  and  about 
$2,000  to  $4,000  to  other  subjects  while 
Louisiana,  on  the  other  hand,  allocates 
only  about  $13,000  to  the  mechanic  arts 
and  from  S8,000  to  $18,000  to  other  sub- 
jects. A  table  can  be  found  on  pages 
5  and  6  of  the  report  showing  individual 
State  use  of  these  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  report  and  a  table  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

HI3TOBT    OF    THE    LAND-GRANT    COLLEGES 

The  national  system  of  land-(?rant  colleges 
and  universities  was  established  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  first  Morrill  Act  In  1862.  Under 
this  act  each  State  was  offered  grants  of 
Federal  land  profKjrtlonate  to  Its  membership 
In  Congress,  the  land  to  be  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds Invested  as  a  permanent  endowment 
fund  with  the  Income  going  for  the  sup- 
port of  teaching  in  at  least  one  college  in 
each  State.  The  use  of  this  money  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  or  repair  of 
bulldlna:s  was  prohibited.  This  college  was 
to  emphasize  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  subjects  related  thereto,  and  to  Include 
military  tactics  In  Its  course  offerings.  The 
act  provided  that  other  scientific  and  clas- 
sical subjects  should  not  be  excluded  and 
said  that  the  great  objective  was  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  Industrial 
classes  In  the  several  purstilts  and  profes- 
sions of  life. 

It  was  apparently  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
first  Morrill  Act  that  the  Income  from  the 
national  endowment  would  fully  support 
Instruction  In  these  colleges.  The  States 
were  required  to  furnish  the  buildings  and 
equipment,  or  see  that  they  were  furnished. 
Control  over  the  methods  of  instruction,  etc.. 
was  reserved  entirely  to  the  States. 

As  time  passed.  It  became  clear  that  the 
income  from  the  land  endowment  would  not 
support  the  Instructional  program  of  the 
colleges  If  they  were  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
young  people  of  their  States  and  of  the  Na- 
tion. Thus  State  support  for  Instruction,  as 
well  as  for  buUdings  and  equipment,  became 
an  Increasingly  Important  factor. 

In  1890,  the  Congress  recognized  that  Fed- 
eral Instructional  support  from  the  land- 
endowment  Investment  was  far  short  of  what 
had  been  contemplated,  and  passed  the  sec- 
ond Morrill  Act.  providing  direct  annual 
grants  to  the  coUepres  for  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, the  mechanic  arts,  and  subjects 
related  thereto.  This  act  was  passed  unani- 
mously in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In  1907, 
It  was  amended  and  increased,  and  consti- 
tutes a  permanent  appropriation  act  In  the 
amount  of  $2,550,000.  representing  $50,000  to 
each  State  and  Puerto  Rico  for  use  In  sup- 
porting Instruction  In  the  land-grant  In- 
stltution.s  of  those  States. 

In  1935,  the  Congress  Included  In  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Act,  as  authored  by  this 
committee,  a  provision  which  granted  an 
additional  $20,000  to  each  State  for  teaching 


purposes  in  Its  land-grant  Institutions,  and 
an  additional  amount  which  Is  distributed 
to  each  State  on  the  basis  of  population. 
The  total  of  funds  authorized  under  this 
title  of  the  BanlLhead-Jones  Act  Is  now 
$2,501,500.  of  which  $1  million  Is  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  $20,000  to  each  of  the  50 
States;  and  the  remainder  on  a  population 
basts.  Puerto  Rico  Is  not  Included  In  this 
act,  but  would  be  Included  as  the  act  is 
amended  by  this  bill. 

BASIS    or    INCREASED    AUTHORIZATION 

Since  1935  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  upon  which  part  of  the  appointment 
of  land-grant  funds  is  based,  has  Increased 
40  percent.  Also,  since  1935  we  have  hid  an 
Inflation  of  100  percent.  The  present  total 
of  annual  appropriations  to  land-grant  In- 
stitutions for  teaching  purposes  from  the 
Morrill  Act  of  1890.  as  amended,  and  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Act  of  1935  la  $5,051,500. 
The  bill  would  Increase  that  amount  by 
applying  the  40-percent  population  Increase 
factor  and  the  lOO-percent  inflationary  fac- 
tor to  this  1935  level  of  appropriation.  In 
addition,  authorization  would  be  added  to 
permit  Puerto  Rico  to  participate  on  an 
equal  basis  with  Institutions  in  other  States. 
The  second  Morrill  Act  of  1890  U  In  the 
nature  of  a  permanent  appropriation. 
Therefore,  this  bill  amends  only  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Act  merely  increasing  the  au- 
thorization for  this  purpose,  leaving  the 
actual  appropriation  to  be  made  In  the 
usual  manner  through  annual  appropriation 
acts. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  Is  a  mod- 
est proposal.  Had  it  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
Increase,  the  Increase  In  enrollment  In  land- 
grant  institutions  since  1935,  which  was  sug- 
gested to  the  committee  as  being  equitable, 
the  Increase  In  authorized  appropriations 
would  have  been  several  times  as  large.  En- 
rollments in  the  land-grant  institutions  were 
about  190.000  In  1935.  Of  these  only  15,000 
were  in  the  advanced  and  highly  expensive 
and  Important  category  of  graduate  students. 
Currently  the  enrollments  are  approximately 
650,000,  of  which  75.000  are  graduate  stu- 
dents. Thus,  there  Is  an  Increase  of  340 
percent  In  total  enrollment  and  an  Increase 
of  600  percent  Jn  graduate  enrollment  In 
these  land-grant  Institutions.  Thus,  on  the 
basis  of  the  job  the  land-grant  institutions 
are  doing  today,  as  compared  to  1985,  an  In- 
crease in  Federal  participation  of  at  least 
$30  mllliOQ  would  have  been  Justified. 

USE  or  rcNDs 

Land-grant  teaching  funds  are  available 
for  support  of  Instruction  In  a  wide  range 
of  basic  and  applied  subjects  related  to  ag- 
riculture and  engineering.  The  limitation 
placed  on  their  use  by  the  statutes  is  that 
they  be  expended  for  teaching  and  that  this 
teaching  be  in  "agriculture,  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  subjects  related  thereto."  The  In- 
terpretation of  this  language  has  been  broad, 
as  Congress  clearly  Intended  It  to  be.  and 
has  permitted  support  of  Instruction  In  the 
land-grant  colleges  In  accordance  with  the 
changing  scientific  &nd  technical  needs  of 
our  society.  Thus  instruction  Is  supported 
In  the  basic  fields  of  physical  science  such 
as  chemistry,  physics,  and  metallurgy,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  fields  of  engineering  which  are 
based  on  the  application  of  these  subjects. 
The  funds  may  be  used  in  botany,  zoology, 
bacteriology,  and  entomology — the  sciences 
basic  to  agriculture,  as  well  as  In  the  applied 
fields  of  agriculture  Itself.  They  may  be 
used  for  mathematics,  essential  in  all  scien- 
tific fields,  and  for  basic  Instruction  In  Eng- 
lish. They  may  also  be  used  for  support  of 
the  imp>ortant  and  growing  field  of  veteri- 
nary medicine,  so  basic  both  to  human  and 
animal  health. 

The  following  table  shows  the  uses  to 
which  these  funds  were  put  In  the  fiscal 
year  lft&9. 
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KxpendUurfs  of  MorriU-NeUon  and  Ban  khead-J  ones  funds,  by  field,  year  ended  June  Su,  1U59  {from  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  innlr 
Hon  at  land-grant  colleges  and  universities) 


uc- 


8trtt« 


0) 


ToUl. 


Aidl>ams ' 

.\lasks 

Ariions 

Arkanns  > 

California 

Colorado     

roiinectlcut .. 

Delaware  ' 

Florids » 

Oeorrto' 

Hswali 

Idaho  

UUnoto 

Indians 

Iowa  .  - 

Kansas  

Kentucky ' 

Ix)ul!iiana  ■ 

Maine 

Maryland  ' 

MaaiwhuMtts  ■ 

Miehlsui 

MiniMMU 

Missiaslppii 

MIflMMirl ' 

Montana.. 

Nebraska 

Neva<l8     

New  Hampatalra 

New  Jeney 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  '     

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orejjon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rho<ie  Isinnd 

Suuth  Carolina  ' 

Bouth  DakoU 

Tennessee  ' 

Texas' 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vlrjinla" 

Wai^hinirton... 

Wpst  Virginia 

V>  Lsron.<iln 

Wyoming 


£ip«ndltur«s 


Total 
(2) 


16.061.622.73 


100,  Ml.  43 
71.283  24 
77,464.36 
W.047.71 

175, »».  r 
83,218  01 

90.008.  ae 

78, 172. « 

«,0«-*.  .M 

104.360.28 

75,  4flO.  99 

78,871.7« 

IM.90S.51 

10«.  244  M 

«6.  U5.fi7 

m.oos.  70 

W.874.V7 

06.  768.  66 

7»,  115  06 

W..T:1   S5 

116.  7SX  72 

133.  S-W.  m) 

Ml.  751).  M) 

ttl,736  (» 

ine.  44S.  Sb 

75,  S»5  57 
83,222.30 
71.996  m 
75,319  18 

118,233  27 

76.  794  96 
217.  188  60 
110.618  47 

7f..  180  98 

1 49.  am.  02 

92.  27R.07 

K\  n.-i.  65 

174.  719.  56 

H),  000.  21 

77,890.30 

91,  117.72 

76.  .511.20 

102. 835.  48 

146.900.  54 

76,871.52 

73,  768. 00 

103.  104. 43 

93.730.68 

90. 006.  74 

104. 260  SO 

72.808.08 


Salaries 
(S) 


$4. 919. 805  82 


94.349.43 
71. 283.  24 
77.464  36 
88,14&65 

175.  999.  47 
83.21&00 
90,008.98 
08.433.29 
96.066.51 

104.360.28 
7.\  4fi0.  99 
7.5,871.76 

196.905.51 

109. 244  59 
96,145.67 
89. 005  70 
99, 374  97 
95.  788.  55 
TV,  115.  06 
93.371   »5 

llfi  f.2i  72 

l.'».  559  hO 
99.  7.'jO  ho 
91.735  (« 

1(13.  365.  96 

75.  895.  57 
83.222.30 
71., 596.  86 
75.319  18 

118.233  27 

7fi.  728  no 

210,  305  (O 

110.  51S  47 

76.  180  98 
149.  309.  02 

92.  27a  07 

85.  175  65 

174,719.55 

.50.  000  21 

77.  m».  30 
91,117  72 
76,511  20 
98.  179.  48 
94.063.40 
76, 871.  52 
73.768-09 

103. 104.  43 
93,730.98 
88.038.24 
96.668.92 
72.888.06 


FacilitiM 

(4) 


S131. 816.  91 


6,  in.  00 


632.06 


4,738i67 


16A00 


6.060  34 


66.96 
6,883  66 


4.660.00 
92.837.  14 


1.967.50 
7,  991.  58 


Expenditures  by  subjeet-mattsr  field 


Agricuiture 
(5) 


$792, 449.  73 


«  14.  677. 00 
1.422.00 


'^  '9,388.48 
^   23. 400. 00 


11,087  00 
13,  270  00 
2:<.  000  13 
51.200.28 

30.963.76 


7, 104  00 
27. 831. 00 


28.610.87 

28. 128  75 

4.966.70 

9,  499. 00 

1.782  82 

14.700.00 

13,277.00 

i\  009.  00 

«».2SH  25 

13. 874.  »4 


6.770.12 


34,000.00 
'24.284  96 
i  86.  428.  40 

32.500.00 


l,^070.02 
30,928.80 
38,000.00 
11.00100 
••iO,  000  21 
12,721.30 
6,000.00 


»17,3M.77 

'  39.  796.  00 

8,130.00 

9,541.24 

12,  647.  05 


'27,360.88 


Mechanic 

arts 


(6) 


$1. 419. 823. 04 


'30.902.00 
l^  84L  16 


« 15, 646  97 
51.300  00 
16,fS4.<(S 
30,930.00 
14,  802  69 
18. 328.  88 
8,  7.'iO.  00 
5,  8.56  00 
17, 176  00 
30. 328. 00 
.54. 000  00 
23, 286  67 
3.\731.70 
59,743  eo 
13,  364  75 
26,449.03 


'  29. 078. 00 
28.940.00 

31,311  (K) 

an,  047  00 

'  as.  123  47 
22,029.  13 
83.222  20 
23.015  00 
21.500.00 
20.000.00 
30, 244  00 
97.  7fiO  29 
.50.  000  37 
Wl,934  43 
fi-2.  ,503  00 
13,0(«).  00 
Ifi  GO(J  00 
fCJ,  01*4  00 


19,  417.  00 

35,253.72 

27, 166  64 

'  13,  564.  71 

'  34. 005.  00 

7,  700.  04 

18.  000.  00 

29,119.  10 


46,322.06 


EnxlLsh 
language 


(7) 


$656,806.11 


'  19. 868.  43 

10.  113  46 

25.632.26 

9,733.00 


36,S«I.97 
16.300.00 
30. 149  68 
12. 101  00 
6.800.00 


45. 013.  .51 


18.  .585  00 
17,121.00 

2, 100.  00 
13.706.28 

8.491.52 
23.000.00 
12,  872.  00 


11,409.00 

17,309  80 

9.  274.  90 

8.076.00 


4,  511  68 
38,900.00 
18. 000. 00 

6. 108  00 
25. 000. 00 

7, 047.  00 


41,992.24 
3,000.00 
3,175.65 

23,396.00 


9.133.00 
15,148.00 
11,978.00 
'8.500.00 


IS.  616. 44 


12,731  15 
40. 351.  63 

'  10. 304  52 


16,644.00 


Mathematical 
science 


(8) 


1446.076.24 


8,500  00 
9,441.22 


4.190.08 


16.783  15 
6.240  OU 
.5,  781.  00 

3.5,4.52  .50 
K.  000  00 

IS.  166.70 


17. 492  00 


.5. 673  00 

9,992  00 

2.000.00 

14.031.00 

6.  332  ,58 

12,U00  00 

13, 984  67 


12, 337. 00 

10.144.21 

'2.723.14 

5,  833.  30 


28, 196  31 

8. 666"  66 

4.608  00 


10. 000. 00 


30.856.00 

12,943.00 

5.  200.  00 

9,392.00 


13, 125.  00 
13.214.00 
11,888.88 
>  19. 000. 00 
'  117.00 
12.090.04 
14. 736.  85 
13.949.11 


15.666.50 
8.900.00 
8. 914  00 


Natural  and 

physical 

science 

(0) 


$1. 342. 139. 69 


'  19, 713. 00 
19, 943.  77 
44.560.00 
39. 095.  98 

75.  r,99.  47 
23.406.25 
27.  501.  98 

7.999.93 
7,183.00 
17.500.00 
30,367.52 
18,942.00 
63.  17Z00 
48.  140.  59 
10.  023.  00 
30,  227.  00 
2,400.00 
18,  .523.  85 
23.  3K>  36 
40.  872.  85 
40,441.23 

76,  819.  50 
12, 905.  00 
23.329  23 

«  19,  467.  41 
1.5. 666.  60 


9. 143.  75 

7,700  00 

33.233.27 

15.  850. 00 

8.000.00 

7,471  10 

7, 945  83 

8,  847.  76 

24,  406.  27 

22.300.00 

6H.963.  59 


16,332.00 

9,  752.  00 

25.  477.  68 

'  40. 800. 00 

«  75. 150.  54 

H.  499  96 

16,  000.  00 
23,  776  64 
93,378.95 

'64.034  72 

17,  506.  m 
33,  8,52.  08 


Boonomic 
science 


(10) 


$370,883.50 


7,321  00 
14,  631.  64 

7. 272.  00 
10.383.30 
16,  800. 00 


8.460  00 
1.460.67 


8.860.00 

36,068.  77 

8,850  00 


0, 847. 00 

15.934  00 

3,890  00 

8,413.02 

9,608.87 

8,000.00 

18.630.00 

3.100.00 

14,  540  80 

14.245.82 

'3.307.36 

10  416.  ao 


9.619.18 
5.000.00 
5,700.00 


1.900.00 
7,300.72 


$9,400.00 
9,900.00 


7,172.00 
6,250.00 


«  7,  JS86. 00 
'306.00 
1.5,875.04 
15,  .500.00 
11,881.38 


•4.564.62 
13. 488.  00 


Special 
proniu-.aton 
ol  teachers 

(11) 


$27,448.37 


8,100.00 


>,3saoo 


6a&fio 


3.971.00 
1,  750. 00 
'360.87 


2.000  00 


9,500.00 
'i,"M6.d6 


'  Includes  expend  It  unw  for  the  2  land-grant  lustitutlorLx  in  this  Slate. 
'  Includes  exiiendlturee  lor  (acuities. 


Source;  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Office  of  Education,  Apr.  96, 

1960. 


IMPORTANCX  or  THI  LAND-GRANT  INSTITUTIONS 

The  68  land -grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties constitute  fewer  than  5  percent  of  all 
the  Institutions  of  higlier  education  of  all 
kinds  la  the  United  States,  and  they  enroll 
more  than  21  percent  of  ail  the  students 
in  4-year  colleges  and  universities.  But  their 
significance  Is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
enrollment.  They  train  100  percent  of  all 
those  who  receive  doctors  degrees  in  agrlcul- 
tiue  and  more  than  80  percent  of  all  those 
getting  bachelor's  degrcses. 

In  the  b€isic  biological  sciences,  they  grant 
56  percent  of  all  doctors  degrees — the  level 
of  training  required  for  research,  and  over 
50  percent  at  the  master's  degree  level,  re- 
quired for  secondary  teaching  In  this  Im- 
F>ortajit  field  Ninety-five  percent  of  all  en- 
tomologists in  this  country,  the  men  and 
women  who  deal  with  our  Insect  pests,  get 
their  first  degrees  at  land-grant  Institutions, 
as  do  55  percent  of  all  people  who  start  out 
In  bacteriology  and  its  related  fields  so  es- 
sential in  both  agriculture  and  in  the  health 
sciences.  About  37  percent  of  all  students 
who  later  go  Into  medicine,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, and  dentistry  get  their  first  degrees  at 
land-grant  institutions.  At  the  doctor's  de- 
gree level  of  professional  txalnlng  these  in- 
stitutions graduate  93  percent  of  all  so 
trained  In  the  United  States. 

Thirty  percent  of  all  those  who  get  mas- 
ter's degrees  In  mathematics  in  the  United 
States — the    level     required     for    secondary 


school  teaching — get  these  degrees  at  land- 
grant  Institutions;  while  at  the  doctoral  level 
required  for  high  level  research  and  college 
teaching  the  figure  Is  more  than  39  percent. 
In  the  related  field  of  statistics,  the  land- 
grant  institutions  grant  48  percent  of  all 
first  degrees  and  nearly  60  percent  of  all 
doctoral  degrees. 

In  engineering,  41  percent  of  all  engineers 
receiving  their  first  degrees  In  the  United 
States  come  from  land-grant  Institutions; 
while  at  the  doctor's  degree  level  the  figure 
Is  nearly  53  percent.  And  72  jjercent  of  all 
the  forestry  students  In  the  country  get  their 
degrees  in  the  land-grant  group. 

In  the  basic  physical  sciences:  The  land- 
grant  Institutions  give  42  percent  of  all  doc- 
toral degrees  in  all  fields.  Including  36  per- 
cent of  all  physicists.  40  percent  of  all  chem- 
ists, and  73  percent  of  all  geologists. 

MrLITAHT    TRAINING 

Tliere  is  another  teaching  area  In  which 
the  land-grant  college  system  is  of  great  im- 
portance— the  field  of  military  science  and 
tactics.  The  act  of  July  2,  1862,  requires 
that  Institutions  established  thereunder 
must  Include  training  in  military  tactics. 
Although  there  was  no  formal  way  in  which 
this  training  could  lead  to  formal  status  In 
the  Armed  Forces  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920  which 
founded  the  ROTC  jwogram,  the  records 
show    that    at    least    100,000    men    who    had 


military  training  in  land-grant  institutions 
served  in  World  War  I,  and  that  30.000  of 
them  became  officers.  Between  World  War  I 
and  World  War  n,  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions furnished  annually  from  50  to  70  per- 
cent of  all  young  men  receiving  commissions 
via  the  Reserve  (Officers  Training  Corps  pro- 
gram. General  Marshall  Is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  mobilization  in  World  War  II 
would  have  been  delayed  at  least  6  months 
without  the  availability  of  these  men  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  while  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  made  a  similar  observation.  Since 
World  War  II  there  has  been  a  vast  expansion 
of  the  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
offering  military  training;  but  the  land-grant 
institutions,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  still 
furnish  substantially  more  than  a  third  of  all 
Regular  and  Reserve  officers  not  supplied  by 
the  military  academies. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
somewhat  increased  authorization  would 
not  mean  an  enlargement  of  the  pro- 
gram as  against  the  1935  level? 

Mr.  ELLENDER      That  is  correct. 

Mr  HOLL.'\.\D  Ii  lakes  account  of 
the  inflation  which  we  have  had  and  the 
deflated  value  of  the  dollar.  Is  that 
correct'' 

Mr    ELLENDE.R       Yes. 


I 
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Mr  HOLLAND,  And  al.30  Ukti  .nio 
consideration  the  increase  in  population. 

Mr  FXLENDER  Yes  That  i.s  the 
><i:'dstick  tha'  w  a.s  used  by  those  pro- 
pov>inir  the  let,'isiation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  IS  open  to  amendment.  If  thprf^  :.-• 
no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
read'.n?  of  the  bill. 

The  oill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  wa.6  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

B".    :f    "nacted    by    the   Senate   and   House 
of   H^p^^-^t^ntatives  0/   the   United   States  of 
A'Tie-ica  m  Congress  assernbled.  That  section. 
22     •:'   the  Act  of  June  29,   1935,  as  amendea  ' 
•7   use    329).   Is  amended   to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

■  Sec.  22.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  more 
complete  endowment  and  support  of  the  col- 
leges i.i  ihe  sov-ral  States  and  Puerto  R!co 
ent;t:e<i  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Aot,  donating  public  lands  to  the  several 
Sta*.p.i  ind  Territories  which  may  provide 
co'.lege.s  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  r..echan'.c  arts,'  approved  July  2,  1862. 
a.s  a:ne;'.cied  and  supplemented  (7  U.S.C. 
301  3'J8  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
apprx  p.-.ated  annually,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  other-vrlse  a{Jproprlated,  the 
following  amounts: 

"(a)  For  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  the  da^e  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
fir  e.i.-h  fi.s-al  year  thereafter,  $7,650,000: 
and 

"(b)  For  the  .Irst  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enrictment  of  this  Act,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  44,300,000. 

"The  sums  appropriated  In  pursuance  of 
paragraph  (a)  shali  be  paid  annually  to  the 
sever.^;  .States  and  Puerto  Rico  In  equal 
shares  The  sums  appropriated  In  pursu- 
ance of  paragraph  (b)  shall  be  In  addition 
to  sums  approprU'ed  in  pursuance  of  para- 
graph Ti  ar.d  s;.  L  .  b-  Eillotted  and  paid 
annually  to  etrh  u  the  several  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  in  -he  proportion  to  which  the 
totai  population  of  each  State  and  Puerto 
Rico  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  as  determined  by  the 
last  preceding  decennial  census.  Sums  ap- 
propriated In  pursuance  of  this  section  shall 
be  In  addition  to  jums  appropriated  or  au- 
thorized under  .-;u  ■..  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  as 
amended  and  s-ppi-nier  ted,  and  shall  be 
app;:ed  m.y  fir  '.."  :  i-r  .ses  of  the  colleges 
deflr.ed  In  sv.ch  Act  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemered  The  provisions  of  law  applica- 
ble to  th»  i;se  ar.  1  payment  of  sums  under 
the  Act  en'itled  An  .\ct  to  apply  a  portion 
Qt  the  pr'xreedln^s  f  the  public  lands  to  the 
nore  complete  ei.d  )'*-ment  and  support  of 
the  colleges  f.-r  t..-  ;  -■^►■flt  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  i'-=  ---abllshed  under  the 
provi  .  -s  of  an  A-*-  of  Congress  approved 
July  2  IB'ia  ■  approved  Augu.st  30.  1890,  as 
amc". ;I-M  and  supplemented,  shall  apply  to 
the  use  and  payment  of  sums  appropriated 
In  pu.-suance  of  this  section," 

Mr  ELLENT^ER  M:-  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote   by   which   the   bill   was  passed. 

Mr  M.-\N.-FIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  :.::  the  table 

The  motion  to  lav  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

The  PRESIDINCi  OFFICPTi,  Without 
ob:tM:tion,  r.  is  so  orderfxl 


ACCELERATION      OF      REFORESI  .-*.- 
TION    PROGRAMS 

Mr.    M.\NSFIELD       Mr     President,    I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  ll^e  Senate 


proceed  t*.)  tlie  con.^ideratidn  of  Calen- 
dar No    1716.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9,5. 

The  PRESIDINCt  OFFICER  The 
joint  resol'.itiwn  will  b^  s',i'.f'd  by  title 
for  the   inforniatwin  '-f  trie  Senate- 

The  LEc,is,L.ArivE  Clerk  A  joint  reso- 
lution S  J  Res  95  >  to  provide  for  the 
acceleration  of  the  various  reforestation 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
^proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  committee,  and  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority. 

I  want  to  salute  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr  Anderson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  for  their  co- 
operative effort  in  bringing  before  the 
Senate  this  resolution  on  reforestation. 

Cosponsoring  this  resolution  in  addi- 
tion to  those  two  Senators  are  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Kuchcl, 
Mr.  Murray.  Mr,  Randolph.  Mr.  Sten- 
nis.  Mr.  Morse,  and  our  late  colleague, 
Dick  Neuberger. 

When  I  spoke  on  April  20  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  pointed  out  that  had  we 
proceeded  under  the  schedule  of  the 
1950  Anderson-Mansfield  Act,  we  would 
today  have  almost  completed  the  job 
on  the  national  forests. 

If  we  had  followed  the  Clarke-McNary 
Act  principles,  the  job  on  small  private 
woodlands  would  be  much,  much  fur- 
ther along  today. 

Thus  administration  can  take  scant 
comfort  in  its  record  on  reforestation. 

Year  after  year  the  Congress  has 
added  funds  for  this  work,  but  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  sought  an  increase. 
To  me.  the  logic  of  their  position  is  to- 
tally incomprehensible. 

I  look  upon  this  resolution  as  an  ex- 
pression by  the  Congress  to  the  next 
administration. 

I  repeat  the  views  I  expressed  to  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
I  will  let  others  make  excuses.  For  my 
own  part.  I  reject  a  policy  that  says  we 
cannot  afford  to  purposely  carry  out  a 
program  of  reforesting  our  public  lands 
within  the  next  10  years.  Any  other 
course  is  that  of  a  wastrel  of  the  public 
interest  and  a  dodger  of  a  public  respon- 
sibility. Let  those  with  no  confidence 
in  our  Nation's  capabilities  record  their 
trepidations  and  bear  the  burdens. 

I  urge  we  adopt  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 95. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  excerpt  from  the  report  on 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

P'RPOSK    OF    THF     RESOLUnOI* 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  It  Is  Importajat  that  all  exlst- 

iT.g   authority   for    reforestation    of    publicly 
o'j.n^d      lands      be      fully      and      completely 

utr.v-^d 


The  resolution  sets  forth  a  series  of  facts 
drawn  from  reports  made  by  the  chief  of 
the  Forest  Service.  There  are  488  mUllon 
acres  oX  commercial  tlmt>erland  In  the 
United  States  oif  which  48  million,  approxi- 
mately 10  percent,  are  In  need  of  planting. 
This  planting  should  be  done  in  the  next 
10  years  If  we  are  to  have  an  adequate  wood 
supply  In  the  year  2000. 

To  meet  this  goal  during  each  of  the  next 
10  years  560,000  acres  of  Federal  land  should 
be  planted;  240,000  acres  of  State  and 
municipal  land;  and  4  million  acres  of 
privately  owned  land. 

Planting  of  the  Federal  land  Is  completely 
a  resp>onslblllty  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  It  Is  of  highest  priority. 

The  authorizations  the  various  Secretaries 
have  are  already  adequate.  The  poUcy  of 
the  Congress  Is  declared  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuing program  to  accomplish  the  needed 
reforestation  In  the  10-year  period  com- 
mencing July  1,  1960.  There  Is  authork^ed 
to  be  appropriated  the  funds  needed  and  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  are 
further  authorized  to  apportion  these  funds 
in  the  manner  each  deems  appropriate  to 
accomplish  the  goals  of  the  respective  pro- 
grams. 

BACKCROXTND 

Since  1891  the  Federal  Government  has 
had  an  Interest  In  promoting  wise  use  of 
forest  land,  public  and  private. 

Between  1891  and  1905  an  extensive  senes 
of  forest  reserves  were  created  in  the  West 
from  the  public  domain.  In  1897  provision 
was  made  for  the  use  of  these  lands.  In 
1905  the  administration  of  these  forests  was 
placed  In  a  newly  created  Forest  Service  and 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  1911  the  Weeks  Act  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  acquiring  forest  lands  In  the  East 
and  for  extending  fire  protection. 

In  1924  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  among 
other  things  provided  for  a  system  of  refor- 
estation on  private  lands  In  addition  to  the 
work  being  done  on  public  lands 

In  1930  the  Knutson-Vandenberg  Act  set 
forth  a  policy  of  reforesting  national  forest 
lands  cut  for  timber  purposes. 

In  the  lntervenlr\g  20  years  there  were 
modifications  and  improvements  in  the  basic 
legislation.  In  1950  the  authorization  for 
cooperative  tree  planting  on  non-Federal 
lands  was  enlarged  and  the  Anderson-M.=ins- 
fleld  Act  was  passed  which  authorized  a 
vigorous  program  of  reforestation  and  revege- 
tatlon  on  national  forest  timber  and  range- 
lands. 

The  resolution's  major  emphasis  was  "the 
planting  of  Federal  lands  Is  completely  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  It  Is  of  tlie  highest  priority." 

Examination  of  this  aspect  disclosed  rel- 
atively adequate  attention  was  being  given 
to  all  but  the  national  forests. 

It  was  found  that  last  year  alone  2  billion 
trees  were  planted  across  the  Nation.  How- 
ever, only  167,000  of  the  5.4  million  Federal 
acres  needing  reforestation  were  planted  On 
the  national  foresu  only  38,000  acres  were 
planted  as  a  part  of  reducing  a  4  4 -mill  ion - 
acre  baclclog.  At  this  rate.  It  will  take  over 
125  years  to  replant  our  national   forests. 

Under  budget  requests  at  levels  of  the  last 
few  years,  a  Job  that  should  be  done  In   10 
years  will  not  be  done  In  100  years. 
The  reforestation   problem 

The  Executive   correspondence   showed; 

Department  of  Agriculture.  Forest  Service: 
169  years  to  replant  Its  lands. 

Department  of  Interior:  16  years  to  replant 
Its  lands 

Other  Federal  lands:  81  years  to  replant  its 

landF 
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state  and  municipal  lands:  32  years  to 
replant  Its  lands. 

Private  lands    44  vr,,r>^  tr  replant  its  lands. 

This  national  f ntt  ;.ii-tt  excludes  Knut- 
son-Vandenberg planting  since  that  is  not 
part  of  the  backlog  of  areas  needing  refor- 
estation but  covers  planting  of  areas  cur- 
rently being  logged  on  the  national  foresu. 
In  private  planting,  soil  bank  conservation 
reserve  planting  is  excluded  because  this 
program  does  not  cover  activities  on  acreage 
needing  reforestation.  Reprinted  in  the 
bearings,  pages  12-16  is  a  table  showing 
State  by  State  the  rate  of  planting  on  vari- 
ous categories. 

National  forest  reforestation  prograrris 

The  national  forests  currently  contain  at 
least  44  million  acres  of  land  needing  re- 
planting as  compared  to  2  million  acres  In 
1930.  There  are  2  million  acres  of  the  forest 
burned  each  decade,  50  percent  of  which  are 
tlmberlands  Reforestation  of  this  plantable 
backlog  has  proceeded  at  a  rate  of  about 
33.000  acres  annually  In  the  last  decade  un- 
der the  regular  proprnms 

The  planuble  area  is  prowlng  In  size  be- 
cause the  other  authorities  under  which 
the  Forest  Service  can  reforest  burned  areas 
have  either  not  been  Implemented  with 
funds  or.  as  In  the  case  of  the  Knutson- 
Vandenberg  Act.  are  lacking  In  ability  to  be 
fully  applicable. 

There  are  two  ways  In  which  the  Forest 
Service  secures  the  reforestation  of  tlmt>er- 
lands 

1.  The  Knutson-Vandenberg  Act  permlU 
placing  a  part  of  stumpmge  receipts  In  a 
special  fund  to  be  used  to  replant  areas 
cut  over  In  Umber  sales.  This  program  is 
limited  in  application  to  preventing  an  in- 
c^-ease  In  areas  needing  replanting  as  a  result 
of  logging.  It  has  been  a  tremendously  use- 
ful program  with  timber  cutting  proceeding 
at  an  ever  Increasing  rate. 

This  table  shows  the  rate  for  Knutson- 
Vandenl>erg  planting  since  1930; 

1930-49 .-      67,  830 

1950 16,  380 

1951 ___ -  20.  545 

1952- 29  934 

1953 28  817 

1954 31.  573 

1955-__ 41.  867 

1956 42,  997 

1957 -  64.  052 

1958 62,  502 

1959 78,  375 

1950-59 -    412,  042 

Total 469,872 

In  cases  where  burned  areas  contain 
salvable  timber.  It  has  been  possible  to  sell 
the  timber  and  collect  Knutson-Vanden- 
berg funds  to  replant.  No  figures  are  avail- 
able on  the  amount  of  the  Knutson-Vanden- 
berg planting  that  falls  In  this  category,  but 
It  Is  probably  not  In  excess  of  10  percent  of 
tree  planting  under  this  authority  dtu-lng 
the  last  decade. 

2.  The  Anderson-Mansfield  Act  and  the 
general  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture provides  full  authority  to  reforest 
areas  in  need  of  planting  The  attached 
table  shows  the  rate  of  planting  under  these 
authorities,  which  totals  2  million  acres 
since  1906. 

There  are  4 '4  mUllon  national  forest  .re.' 
needing  reforestation.  In  1930,  It  was  etii- 
mated  that  2  million  national  forest  acres 
needed  planting.  Despite  the  fact  that  be- 
tween 1930  and  1950.  1.5  million  acres  were 
reforested,  the  area  needing  pltmting  h:%^ 
grown.    This  occurred  because — 

(a)  During  the  thirties  and  fOTtles  large 
areas  which  needed  replanting  were  added 
to  the  national  fores'  by  purcha,'=e  a'.d  ex- 
change. 

CVl 894 


■b  About  120.00U  acres  of  forest  i^nd 
hn\e  !)een  burned  annual. y.  Despit*  the 
fact  Uiai  some  areas  bu.'-ned  did  not  i.^ed 
repia:.tliij;  and  ethers  duld  be  trtated  u:.- 
der  the  Knutson-Vandenberg  Act,  U  ha* 
not  been  possible  to  effectively  take  care  of 
current  losses. 


h'atxonal  foment  areas  burned  and  planted, 
1906-59 — C<,>nt;uued 


1-Ucal  yeiM- 

Aatboriaed 

AiKlereoD- 

Mansfield 

Act 

Budget 
request 

Provided 

by  Con- 
gress 

1»50 

$1. 422, 160 
2,a03,118 
1,160.306 
1, 182.901 

935,  oau 

450,000 
800,000 
1,130,000 
2.1!i5,000 
2,186,000 
'3,015,000 
3,?IS,000 

$1,357  643 

Kttl 

$3,000,000 
5. «».  000 
7, 000, 000 

a.  000, 000 
10,000,000 
in,onn,ooo 
10,(JOO,000 

10.000.000 
10.000.000 
10.000.000 
10,000,000 

1.16«  536 

I'd-' 

1"^'-1        .     ... 

1.204.000 
1  162  533 

IWM 

8M.  520 

l'...'^'. 

H<,'.« 

807.050 
1.230.000 

1H57 

1V58     

l.BSO.OOO 
2  228,600 

\\^,'.i   

3.018,000 
3.215,000 

\<MH 

>  4,430.000 

ToUl 

03,000.000 

19,973,495 

22.&S1.48S 

>  Unadjusted  budiret  estimate  based  on  profram  (or 

n  foresLilion  and  sttmij  iiiiijrovement. 

'  Inrludfs  $300,000  for  trrating  areas  buroed  last  yrar 
wlilrli  ennnot  l*  Ireatrd  under  the  Knutson-Vandcn- 
Ut?  Art, 

The  decade  since  1950  represents  the  poor- 
est accomplishment  In  reducing  the  bcick- 
iog  of  areas  needing  planting  since  the 
1920's.  The  period  since  1953  represents  the 
lowest  peacetime  accomplishment  in  this 
work  since  the  1928  32  period.  This  oc- 
curred despite  the  added  availability  of  the 
Anderson-Mansfield  Act  authorization. 

The  most  critical  reforestation  need  in 
terms  of  lag  is  on  the  national  forests. 
Planting  accomplishments  have  slipped  from 
an  average  of  103.000  acres  yearly  In  the 
thirties,  to  47.000  acres  a  year  In  the  forties, 
and  down  to  23,000  acres  a  year  In  the  fifties. 
In  the  meantime,  the  national  forest  area 
needing  reforestation  has  actually  grown. 
Precise  figtires  are  not  available  but  In  1930 
it  was  estimated  that  about  2  million  acres 
needed  reforestation.  Since  that  time,  sev- 
eral million  acres  of  land  have  t>een  added 
to  the  national  forest  during  the  purchasing 
program  of  the  thirties  and  forties.  Forest 
fires  have  occurred  on  over  2  mlJiion  acres  of 
commercial  forests,  some  of  which  have  been 
ccHnpletely  denuded.  Today's  estimated  na- 
tional forest  acreage  In  need  of  reforesta- 
tion stands  at  4  4  million  acres 

The  following  table  shows  the  long-term 
efforts  at  national  forest  reforestation  along 
with  an  analysis  of  acreage  burned. 

National   forest    areas    burned   end   planted, 
1906-59 


Acres  bumeil 

Total 

Non- 
forested 

Com- 
merelal 

fOKSt 

Acres 
planted 

1906 

lis.  416 
212.860 

414,  63>* 
299,272 

63,042 
188.485 
2l«i,000 
131,481 

62,874 

29.366 

■214,688 

167, 791 

None 

1807 

Non*> 

1908 

8.000 

1909 

610 

Subtotal 

1,041176 

578.008 

464.168 

8,610 

1910             

4.134,253 
409,638 
188.839 
333.632 
385,158 
279.246 
299,964 
002,543 
a»4,«AI 

Xa07,034 

1.056.144 
120.855 
41,026 
103,989 
154.825 
123,820 
85,206 
$90,208 
837,  $36 
675. 768 

3.078,109 
348,7X3 
147.813 
229,643 
230.333 
155.416 
214,748 
572.245 
367,316 

1,  431.  276 

9.745 

1911 

1912 _ 

1913 

A  230 

20.543 
29.446 

1914 

20,477 

1915 

15.608 

1816- 

1917 

10.396 
7,682 

1918 

6,085 

1919      

6.911 

Subtotal 

9.754.947 

2,979.265 

6.775.882 

152.133 

Footnote  at  end  uf  table. 


Acres  boraed 

Total 

Non- 
forested 

COXD- 

meretal 
forest 

Acres 
planted 

1930 

1921 

342,108 

376.208 
873,214 
263.848 
002.044 
255.102 
776,  570 
170.  473 
398.900 
799,082 

07.040 
168.650 
180,775 
149,099 
308.862 

77,519 
180,047 

76.777 
348,004 
146.357 

346.163 

307.568 
183.439 
114,749 
393.182 
177.683 
690.633 
03.006 
150,806 
652.  S25 

5,800 
8.766 

1922 

7, 052 

1923 : 

7,  S73 

1924  - 

12,650 

1925 

1936 

1927 

11,552 
12,616 
12,  M6 

1928 

1928 

18,837 
18,208 

Subtotal 

4.367.634 

1.042,080 

2, 715. 804 

115.000 

1930 

137.044 
532. 7C1 
372,973 
132,147 
665,300 
168,304 
380,564 
72,277 
174,806 
391, 141 

31.638 

79.251 
243.801 
72,721 
44.378 
19.801 
49.349 
6.738 
63.634< 
23.641 

106,306 
4.13,  510 
129,172 

69.426 
610,031 
148,593 
240,205 

66.480 
121.264 
207,500 

21.  7U2 

1931 

1932 

2C.815 
24.755 

1833 

69.215 

1934    

74.716 

1836 

1936 

140.724 
223.075 

1937    

156.427 

1938         

155,  157 

1939 

135.851 

Subtotal 

2.718,348 

015.052 

2. 102,  306 

1.028.437 

1»40        

238,864 

358,010 
248,582 
234.323 
208.918 
175,  882 
152,094 
187,006 
130,193 
156,014 

64,786 
60.767 

124,450 
61.414 

100.542 
43.  COO 
25.105 
70.  214 
09.577 
SO,  561 

173.608 
217,253 
224,123 
172,909 
106,  376 
132.282 
136.890 
llfi.792 

eo.PiP 

06.35$ 

181.332 

1941 

151.  G83 

1VM2.._ 

1943    

58.131 
10.507 

1944      

4.952 

1945 

1^4«i 

8,727 
10.559 

li»47 

1948 

11.570 

27,780 

1940 

36,033 

Subtotal 

2. 089,  28f. 

660.075 

1.429,211 

468.873 

1950        

265, 387      156,  588         98,  799 
314,606     160.034       154.572 
138,544        30, 8W        117.649 
331.314     166,763         02.551 
107.656       42.815         64,841 
276,140     112.821        163.319 
308.429     104.913       103.516 
118.324       96.832         19,002 
86,606       63.031         22,627 
>  240.000   >  100.000     >140,000 

29,048 

1951        

25,576 

1952        

19.702 

10S3 

23,980 

1954... 

12,454 

19.15 

13,770 

1956    

18,174 

1957  .. 

21.101 

1968 

1959 

26,500 
38.707 

Pahtotal 

1,077,0061.020,142 

047.888     220.013 

Grand  total.. 

21. 039. 399 

7.  804.  472 

14.4M.037 

2,002.056 

'  Estimated. 

Included  Ijelow  is  a  list  of  the  States  where 
national  forest  reforestation  effcM-ts  are 
lagging  most  seriously. 

National  forests:  Years  to  reforest  for  States 
in  excess  of  100  pears 


State 

Year?  to 
complete 

PlantaWe 
acres 

A  ere* 

planted, 

195b 

Colorado 

Al^ibama 

Arizona               . 

7.381 

1.760 

1.500 

1,205 

1,166 

777 

730 

423 

400 

314 

363 

236 

212 

179 

152 

152 

lao 

310.000 
46,000 

60.000 

470. 000 

66.000 

1. Ml, 000 

73.000 

11.000 

36.000 

393,000 

1.000 

137.000 

7.000 

03.000 

96.000 

151.000 

245,000 

42 
36 
40 

Idaho     

3W 

New  Mexioo 

California 

48 

2,386 

M)l 

West  Vinrtnia 

30 

Wvomlng        

90 

Oregon — 

Nlrpinia 

Montana- 

Nevada ..    

Whteoosln      .  

1,252 
$8 

581 

33 

351 

Minnesota        

630 

'V\'ii5hinclon              .  ... 

006 

Michigan.  . 

1,888 

Total 

4.567.000 

30,800 

National  forest  averape.  40  Ptates.  169  year*. 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  other  lands 
Bureau  of  Land  M;-.nf.k:ement 

Reforestation  on  Bureau  '  1  ■•.'':  M-'^re- 
ment  lands  is  proceeding  ori;\  :  th-  i  '-of  n 
&  California  revested  land?  where  a  vigorous 
and  effective  program  wUl  complete  the 
Job   by    1967.     This   work    is    being    financed 
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through  the  counties  applying  a  portion  of 
their  payment-ln-Ueu-of-taxes  to  this  worte 
The  current  rate  of  reforestation  on  the 
other  Bureau  of  Land  Maisagement  and  De- 
partment of  Interior  Unds  indicates  it  wiU 
take  600  years  to  complete  their  reforestation. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
This  agency  In  reality  is  managing  lands 
belonging  to  the  Indian  people  and  it  under- 
takes ■.•irtually  no  reforestation  worls.  No 
substantial  ref  irestatlon  program  Is  known 
to  exist. 

Other  Federal  lands 

Data  now  available  is  extremely  sketchy 
but  Indications  are  that  attention  to  the 
need  is  llml-ed  to  At'imlc  Energy  Commis- 
sion, Tennessee  Valley  Administration,  and 
♦.he  Corps  of  Engineer^  In  1958  AEC  ac- 
counted for  almost  75  percent  of  the  re- 
forestation work  being  done  on  other  Federal 
lands,  with  the  Defense  Department  plant- 
ings m  Florida  and  Tennessee  accounting  for 
practically  all  of  the  balance. 

Only  the  AEC  has  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gTivm  on  Its  lands.  The  hearings  were 
directed  principally  toward  reforestation  on 
Federa:  lands  since  that  appeared  to  be  the 
area  jf  huhest  priority.  Generally  speaking. 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  only  lands 
upon  which  work  is  going  forward  ade- 
quately are  the  large  private  holdings. 
particularly  of  the  southern  pulp  and  paper 
mdu-^try  Industry  lands  account  for  only 
1.3  percent  of  the  Nation's  commercial  tlm- 
berlands.  To  small  private  woodlands  re- 
forestation problem  Is  the  largest  and  the 
one  upon  which  the  least  progress  has  oc- 
curred 

The    ?Catu5  of  appropriations  in   relation   to 
authomationa 

National  forests 

Es"imated  need  for  the  next  10  years:  $200 
miUion.  Maximum  fund  level  required  an- 
nually by  prOi:ram  for  the  national  forests: 
$41  million  Budget  estimate  1961:  $3.4  mil- 
lion. Percentage  of  annual  need:  S'l  Funds 
added  by  congressional  action  1961:  $975,000 
Total  available  ft^scal  year  1961  $4  4  milUon. 
Percentage  of  annual  need  11  The  Ander- 
son-Mansfield Act  .uthorlzation  is  currently 
$10  million  and  th..s  years  appropriations  of 
$4  4  million  is  t^     greatest  .amount  to  date. 

Bureau  of  Land  Man.igement 
Oregon  and  California  revested  land  trans- 
fer of  payments  In  Ueu  of  taxes  U)  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  for  1961  will  be  $600.- 
000,  the  same  amount  as  last  year.  There  are 
but  74.000  O  (fe  C  acres  to  be  reforested. 
The  annual  rate  of  progress  In  reducing  this 
backlog  is  12.500  acres  which  will  complete 
the  J'.'b  by  1967  On  other  BLM  lands  due 
to  lack  of  permanent  r^^servatlon  of  the  pub- 
lic dom.ain  it  has  not  been  considered  neces- 
sary 'o  either  Inventory  needs  carefully  or 
plan  :o  reforest  the  lands. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Reforestation:   None. 

State  and  Private  Reforestation  Programs 
The  major  responsibility  for  reforesta- 
tion on  non-Federal  lands  is  carried  by  pri- 
vate landowners  The  Clarke-McNary  Act 
of  1924  provided  authority  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  assist  private  tree  planting  through 
cc-oper.itlve  payments  to  States  not  to  exceed 
the  amount  expended  by  a  State.  The  au- 
thorization level  was  $250,000  annually  un- 
til 1950  when  the  Congress  amended  the  act 
to  provide  $1  million  for  that  year  with  a 
$500,000  annual  Increase  until  1953  when  It 
would  become  $2,500,000  and  remain  at  that 
level  as  long  as  necessary.  In  recent  years 
Congress  has  not  only  granted  each  budget 
request  In  full,  but  made  some  Increase.  In 
1955  when  the  President's  budget  did  not  re- 
quest needf-d  funds.  $447,000.  the  amount 
appropriated  the  previous  year,  was  Included 
by  Congress      In  the  next  3  years  the  Con- 


gress raised  the  amount  of  fuiid«  t. .  $13 
million  In  1959  the  budget  request  dr'. )pp>ed 
to  only  $258,000  ('■)ngress  approj>rl:tt.ed 
$783,000  For  each  of  the  last  2  yenrs  'he 
Congress  has  granted  the  full  budget  request 
of  $290,000,  The  irregular  pattern  of  budget 
requests  is  apparently  unrelated  to  the  need 
to  secure  reforestation.  The  Clarke-McNary 
program  Is  aimed  entirely  at  the  small  private 
woodland  owner  It  does  not  provide  low- 
cost  trees  to  Industrial  groups  who  are  pre- 
sumably able  to  finance  their  own  reforesta- 
tion work.  While  there  has  been  a  steady 
but  not  substantial  climb  In  the  rate  of  re- 
foresting private  lands,  the  planting  rate  on 
the  smaller  holdings  has  been  virtually  sta- 
tionary. 

The  reforestation  situation  on  private  for- 
est land  has  been  well  summed  up  In  a  speech 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Dr  Rich- 
ard E.  McArdle,  delivered  elsewhere  but  filed 
with  the  committee  by  a   witness. 

The  key  statements  are: 

Small  woodlands:  Foresters  have  been 
talking  for  years  about  the  small  woodlot 
problem,  but  not  too  much  seems  to  get 
done  about  them — at  least  In  relation  to 
what  Is  needed. 

The  facts  are  well  known.  They  have  been 
recited  so  many  times  It  sounds  as  though 
the  record  was  stuck  Over  one-half  of  this 
country's  forest  land  Is  In  4'/2  million  small 
ownerships  The  average  size  Is  60  acres  In 
the  East,  where  most  of  you  operate,  two- 
thirds  of  the  commercial  forest  land  Is  still 
In  small  ownerships  despite  some  recent  in- 
dustrial acquisitions.  One-half  of  our  fu- 
ture timber  will  have  to  come  from  small 
forest  properties. 

We  know  what  Is  needed  Forty-three 
million  acres  should  be  planted,  yet  only  1 
percent  of  this  is  being  done  each  year. 
Timber-stand  improvement  needs  to  be 
stepped  up  20  times  Only  14  percent  of 
these  small  holdings  are  getting  adequate 
fire  protection.    And  so  on. 

How  do  you  get  through  to  these  4Vi 
million  people,  many  of  whom  do  not  live  on 
the  land  and  either  frankly  don't  care  about 
timber  or,  if  Interested  at  all.  look  on  timber 
growing  as  purely  a  secondary  matter?  Your 
Industry  is  doing  a  lot,  but  It  Is  only  a  drop 
In  the  bucket  compared  to  what  Is  needed. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Federal  and  State 
efforts. 

Basically  the  physical  forestry  measures 
essential  to  put  these  lands  In  shape  can 
only  be  bought,  ordered,  persuaded,  or  ob- 
tained by  some  combination  of  these  three. 
One  thing  appears  to  be  clear  Persuasion 
alone  Is  not  getting  the  Job  done  fast  enough. 

Personal  philosophies  of  government, 
psychology,  budgets,  and  political  science  all 
get  Involved,  and  as  a  result  the  lands  tend 
to  stay  In  j)oor  shape  What  these  lands  will 
yield  40  years  from  now  will  largely  be  de- 
cided In  the  1960's — again  the  decade  of 
decision. 

The  small  woodlands  are  a  good  example  of 
what  I  meant  earlier  In  referring  to  decision 
by  defatilt.  The  grave  danger  Is  that  differ- 
ing philosophies  will  clash  so  strongly  that 
too  little  will  get  done  on  the  ground,  or  It 
will  get  done  too  late.  As  a  consequence, 
the  lands  won't  grow  the  timber  you  will 
need  so  urgently. 

The  fateful  decision  here  Is  whether  men 
of  policy  and  power  will  have  the  foresight 
and.  If  I  may  say  so.  the  guts,  to  partially 
compromise  deepset  philosophical  convic- 
tions In  order  that  these  lands  may  contrib- 
ute their  essential  share  to  our  raw-naaterlal 
base. 

Industrial  lands:  I  need  say  little  here.  I 
am  talking  to  a  group  of  leaders  In  Industry. 
You  are  doing  a  great  deal  with  your  lands, 
and  I  firmly  believe  you  will  do  a  great  deal 
more.  You  are  faced  with  difiQcTilt  decisions: 
How  much  land  should  be  acquired,  should 
you  grow  pulp  wood  only  or  also  sawlogs  and 
other  products,  what  backlog  of  timber  In- 


ventories should  you  maintain,  how  far 
should  you  go  in  developing  and  making 
your  lands  available  for  recreation,  hunting, 
or  other  public  uses,  and  many  others  This 
Is  the  third  area  where  decisions  of  the 
1960's  will  control  the  future  for  a  good 
many  years. 

This  Is  one  area  where  you  have  complete 
or  nearly  complete  control  of  the  destiny  of 
these  lands.  I  think  you  realize  and  will  do 
what  is  needed.  Because  you  are  far  better 
posted  on  this  subject  than  I  am.  I  shall 
devote  no  more  time  to  It. 

The  program  for  the  national  forests  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  last 
year  and  endorsed  by  all  conservationists 
and  by  the  Congress,  la  a  compreheioslve  de- 
velopment program  geared  to  having  the 
national  forests  meet  their  multiple  respon- 
sibilities In  the  face  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion. Projections  for  every  program  activity 
were  made  and  overall.  In  a  12-year  period, 
there  would  be  a  $17  billion  investment 
and  an  increase  In  annual  expenditures  from 
•  120  million  annually  to  $320  million. 

The  Congress  further  extended  Its  endorse- 
ment by  enacting  the  mulUple-uae  bill  for 
the  national  forests.  Public  Law  86-617. 

The  reforestation  program.  If  fulfilled. 
wUl  be  the  second  largest  national  forest 
activity.  As  of  now  It  Is  further  behind 
than  any  other  activity  Current  estimates 
are  that  It  will  require  about  170  years  to 
replant  this  btu;klog  at  the  1953  rate  of 
planting.  Under  better  circumstances,  which 
Implies  a  constant  Increase  In  funds  based 
on  a  projection  of  the  1953-68  period,  the 
task  would  be  completed  Ln  45  years.  The 
program  for  the  national  forests  and  analysis 
of  wood  needs  for  the  year  2000  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  Indicates  the  need  to 
fulfill  the  job  in  the  next  10  yean. 

The  commltteee  recognize  an  urgent  need 
to  accelerate  reforestation  on  the  4  4-mllllon- 
acre  backlog  of  lands  needing  tree  planting 
In  the  national  forests.  No  other  phase  of 
national  forest  activities  stands  as  low  In 
relation  to  need  as  does  this  vital  work  The 
1961  budget  request  of  $3,466,000  was  for  but 
84  percent  of  needed  funds.  This  Congress 
added  $1,265,000.  a  25-percent  Increase,  to 
accelerate  this  work  and  to  treat  at  once 
those  lands  subjected  to  large  fire  damage 
In  last  year's  extensive  forest  fires. 

These  views  are  expressed  on  the  current 
status  of  reforestation. 

1.  The  planting  of  logged  national  forest 
lands  under  the  Knutson-Vandenberg  Act 
should  proceed  p>romptly  as  Is  now  the  case. 
The  constant  attention  given  to  this  vital 
activity  by  the  Forest  Service  Is  commended. 

2.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Oregon  counties  which  have  extended  such 
warm  and  real  coo{>eratlon  are  commended 
for  the  excellent  progress  on  the  Oregon  and 
California  revested  lands. 

3  Tliere  should  be  a  coordinated  effort  In 
the  departments  concerned,  coordinated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  seek  needed 
funds  to  move  forward  needed  work  on  ref < pr- 
estation on  the  5.4-mllllon-acre  backlog  of 
Federal  lands  so  aus  to  complete  this  work  by 
1970. 

4.  The  Dejjartment  of  Agriculture  should 
expeditiously  complete  Its  review  of  ways  and 
means  to  secure  the  necessary  reforestation 
on  non-Federal  lands  and  present  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  next  Congress.  In  so 
doing,  the  views  of  the  States,  local  govern- 
ment, and  private  citizens  should  be  actively 
sought. 

CfJST 

The  enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
95,  In  view  of  the  existence  of  p>resent  ample 
authorlswitlons  will  not.  In  Itself,  result  In 
added  expenditures  Money  expended  In  re- 
forestation Is  an  Investment  even  though  the 
budget  does  not  so  treat  It.  The  timber  sub- 
sequently grown  on  Federal  lands  results 
ultimately    In    substantial    Income    to    Uie 
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Treasury.  The  failure  to  pursue  a  meaning- 
ful jJTOgram  of  reforestation  results  In  losses 
not  only  of  future  Income,  but  of  vital  con- 
servation benefits  from  the  land. 

The  continual  existence  of  areas  of  nonpro- 
ductive Federal  tlmberland  In  areas  of  high 
timber  demand  holds  the  cutting  of  presently 
available  timber  down.  The  policy  of  sus- 
tained yield  requires  preventing  a  hiatus  in 
the  availability  of  timber  for  harvest.  Thus 
there  are  also  losses  today  which  are  reflected 
both  in  Treasury  Income  and  local  economic 
conditions. 

Estimates  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the  national  forests  only  are 
that  an  Investment  of  $198  million  at  1958 
costs  will  reforest  3.9  million  acres.  By  the 
year  2000  there  would  be  an  annual  harvest 
of  an  additional  975  million  board  feet  of 
national  forester  timber  It  would  have  an 
estimated  value,  at  today's  prices,  of  $12. n 
700.000  The  capital  investment  would  then* 
be  recovered  In  16  years  and  at  current  rates 
of  Interest  approximately  the  same  length 
of  time  would  be  required  to  compeiisate 
fcH'  this  cost.  Since  the  Income  would  con- 
tinue on  a  sustained  basis  thereafter,  the 
Investment  is  sound  Further  proof  of  this 
contention  Is  available  in  the  fact  that  the 
pulp  and  paper  Industry  today  has  a  vlgoroxis 
program  of  reforestation  which  currently 
dwarfs  the  total  Federal  effort  Twenty- 
seven  companies  alone  planted  380.000  acres 
In  1958  as  compared  to  a  total  effort  by  all 
Federal  agencies  of  167.000  acres. 

On  non-Federal  tlmberland.  Federal  assist- 
ance has  been  directed  mainly  toward  Email 
holdings  and  not  to  the  larger  commercial 
forest  ojaerators  The  continuation  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  email  landowners,  even  at 
the  ciirrent  modest  level,  will  not  return  di- 
rect Income  to  the  Treasury.  Here  the  meas- 
ure of  net  cost  Is  more  difficult  to  assess 
because  there  Is  no  direct  payback.  The 
extent  to  which  and  the  ways  In  which  aid 
Is  given  to  reforestation  on  land  over  which 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  have  juris- 
diction must  be  weighed  against  the  national 
interest,  the  res[X)nslblllty  to  pro%'lde  ade- 
quate forest  resources  for  future  generations, 
and  the  capability  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment amd  the  private  citizen  possess  to  do 
the  job  with  or  without  Federal  aid 

Unless  a  new  approach  Is  found,  the  cost 
for  Federal  budget  purposes  In  this  activity 
would  be  measxired  as  the  total  of  the  ex- 
penditure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  in  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  thira  reudlng,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tesentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  Is  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  provide  a 
continuing  program  for  the  needed  refor- 
estation of  Federal,  State,  and  private  land 
In  order  thereby  to  accomplish  the  planting 
of  the  forty-eight  million  Idle  and  nonpro- 
ductive acres  by  accelerating  and  supple- 
menting existing  reforestation  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during 
the  ensuing  ten-year  pyerlod  commencing 
July  1,  1960. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  regular  appro- 
priations made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ttire  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  purposes  of  the  respective  tree  planting 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Department  of  the  Interior,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  each 
Secretary  such  additional  and  supplemental 


funds  as  may  be  needed  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  joint  resolution,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  to  apportion  such 
additional  and  supplemental  funds  in  such 
manner  as  each  deems  appropriate  to  ac- 
complish the  goals  of  the  respective  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  I  had  prepared  urging  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anoerson 
ON  Senate  Joint  Resoltttion  95 
This  resolution  urges  that  the  Federal 
Government  fulfill  two  obligation  that  it  has. 
First  and  foremost  to  maintain  adequate 
forest  cover  on  the  forested  lands  that  It 
manages.  This  Is  so  axiomatic  that  It  would 
almost  seem  Impossible  that  In  this  year 
1960  we  would  be  considering  a  resolution 
urging  this 

Its  second  goal  Is  to  assure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  act  as  a  catalyst  to  pro- 
mote and  secvu-e  proi>er  fulfillment  of  the 
needed   reforestation   on    private    lands. 

I  regret  to  say  that  during  the  last  7 
years  far  less  has  been  done  to  accomplish 
reforestation  of  Federal  lands  than  Is  re- 
quired for  the  trying  years  we  face. 

To  me  It  Is  a  source  of  deep  concern  that 
reforestation  on  the  national  forests  lags 
behind  that  on  other  Federal  lands.  It  even 
lags  behind  the  effort  on  industrial  forest 
lands.  I  cannot  rationalize  this  failure  by 
hiding  behind  the  exigencies  of  a  tight  budg- 
et Reforestation  Is  a  profitable  activity  for 
the  Federal  Government.  I  cannot — more 
Iniportantly — excuse  the  situation  by  pro- 
claiming that  reforestation  does  not  serve 
our  whole  Nation  and  Its  future  well-being. 
Dr.  Richard  E  McArdle.  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  certainly  summed  up  my  views  too 
when  he  told  the  Appropriations  Committee: 
"I  am  very  unhappy  with  the  progress 
that  we  are  making  In  reforesting  the  more 
than  4  million  acres  in  the  national  forest 
system  which  should  be  planted.  They  are 
not  producing  the  timber  they  could  pro- 
duce They  are  not  serving  as  eflectlve 
watersheds.  They  are  not  serving  recrea- 
tional purposes.  They  are  not  serving  the 
public  In  any  way  that  they  should. 

"We  have  this  enormous  backlog  of  a  large 
area  needing  planting  to  make  It  productive, 
it  Is  not  going  to  become  productive  by  It- 
self.    Man  Is  going  to  have  to  help  It. 

"Added  to  that  backlog  every  year  are 
additional  areas  where  fires  denude  the 
forests,  or  where  logging  takes  place  and  re- 
stocking of  the  cutover  areas  Is  not  obtained 
promptly  through  natural  means.  So, 
actually,  we  are  not  even  keeping  abreast 
of  our  situation,  but  falling  behind. 

"This  Is  not  the  kind  of  statement  I  would 
like  to  make  to  this  committee;  but  you 
asked  my  opinion,  and  I  am  telling  It  to 
you  frankly." 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  as  It  re- 
lates to  public  forests,  then.  Is  simply  this; 
It  Is  an  effort  on  our  part  to  tell  those  who 
control  the  Federal  budget  to  look  at  the 
whole  picture. 

In  our  report  we  have  also  endeavored  to 
encourage  the  executive  branch  to  bring 
before  the  Congress  a  plan  to  accelerate 
reforestation  on  private  lands. 

Unless,  In  the  next  10  years,  we  do  the 
job  that  must  be  done,  on  the  48  million 
acres  of  public  and  private  lands  that  need 
reforestation,  we  will  not  have  aji  adequate 
wood  supply  In  the  year  2000  for  otir  growing 
population. 

For  this  reason  I  urge  the  prompt  passage 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  95. 


WOODROW  WILSON   MEMORIAL 

Mr.  ^L\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar 1737.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  152. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  152)  authorizing  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  consider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  an  appro- 
priate permanent  memorial  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 


LEASE  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERT^^  IN 
MISSOURI  FOR  SCHOOL  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  acting  major- 
ity leader?  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  and  I  are  in  complete 
agreement  concerning  the  famous  Stella, 
Mo.,  school  bill,  provided  it  contains  an 
amendment,  which  I  should  like  to  offer, 
if  that  meets  with  the  consent  of  the 
acting  majority  leader.  There  is  no  op- 
position to  the  bill,  so  far  as  I  know. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  so  that  the  Senate  may  proceed 
to  consider  H.R.  8315.  If  the  amend- 
ment which  I  shall  offer  in  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  ( Mr. 
Symington]  can  be  adopted,  the  bill  can 
be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  Scnat^or  from  Oregon. 
"Stella"  has  become  a  famous  word  in 
the  Senate.  She  is  not  a  hurricane  or 
a  typhoon;  in  some  circum.'^tancp.^.  she 
is  worse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  unfinished  busme.ss  be 
temporarily  laid  aside,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  924.  H.R.  8315. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th3  bill 
will  be  slated  by  iitlp. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8315)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  lease  a  portion  of  Fort  Crowder, 
Mo.,  to  Stella  Reorganized  Schools  R-I, 
Mo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  line  4,  to  strike  out  "five-year" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "two-year". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  iust  stated  has  been  hereto- 
fore agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  I  offer  an 
amendment   which  I  a.sk  to  have  read. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  w;il  be  slated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Th.i'  upon  payment  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  by  :hs-  Stella  Reorganized  Schools 
R-I.  State  of  Missouri,  of  fifty  per  centum 
01  the  fair  market  rental  value  of  the  space 
It  occupied  at  Fort  Crowder,  Missouri,  from 
February  2.  1959,  through  February  15.  1960, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
release  such  Stella  Reorganized  Schools  R-I 
from  all  liability  for  the  rental  of  such 
quarters  for  such   p>erlod, 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  desire 
to  thanrc  the  Senator  from  Missouri  .Mr. 
Symington  . ,  who  has  been  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  Morse  formula  for 
many  years  He  agrees  with  me  that  the 
principle  of  the  Morse  formula  should 
be  protected  in  regard  to  the  Stella 
school  bill.  I  thank  him  for  his  wonder- 
ful cooperation  and  for  his  cosponsor- 
ship  with  me  of  the  amendment  which 
protects  the  principle  of  the  Morse 
formula. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  June  24.  1960, 
from  Col.  George  B.  Sloan,  Chief  of 
Lefrislative  Liai.son,  Department  of  the 
Army,  to  the  Honorable  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, relative  to  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  Morse  formula. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follo-As: 

Depvp.tmfnt    "F   the    Armt, 
I       Office     f  the  Secretary  of  the 
.■\r.m  V 

VVa  "i-gr-n    DC..  June  24,  1960. 
Hon    Stlart   sy .vii.vgton, 
US     Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Symington:  In  response  to 
your  ;nqu:ry  concerning  the  appraised  fair 
renta;  f  r  'he  property  which  is  the  subject 
of  H  R  H,3I5.  In  a  reappraisal  of  this  property 
It  .~i  IS  Df-en  determined  that  the  fair  market 
rei.  t.ii  is  $3,000  per  annum. 
Sincerely, 

George  B.  Sloan. 

Mr  MORSE.  .Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  pom:  m  the  Rec  rd  a  letter  dated 
June  8.  I960,  from  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Dewey  Short  to  the  Honor- 
able Stu.art  Symington,  bearing  on  the 
same  subject  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordere-d  t«  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DrPARTMENT  OF  THE  AR^tY 

Or:- :   e    f  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Wri.<i:ngton.  DC.  June  8.  1960 

H  >:i    >TT.-\RT  --YMINGTON. 

>    ■  •;■■     '  r*  ■■  r-!tted  States. 

Mr  DE.^R  .-Senator  Symington:  In  accord- 
^1:-  e  ■f.'-.-h  your  request,  the  Kansas  City 
d:str:ct  engineer  has  ordered  that  a  new 
appraisal  be  made  to  establish  the  fair  mar- 
ket rental  value  of  the  barracks  building  at 
Port  Crowder.  Mo.,  used  by  the  city  of  Stella 
for  school  purposes.  This  appraisal  will  be 
made  by  a  contract  appraiser  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  the  first  of  next 
month. 

For  your  information,  the  Stella  School 
bill,  HR  8315,  which  is  pending  In  the  Sen- 
ate, will  have  to  be  amended  Lf  It  Is  to  relieve 
the  school  district  from  its  existing  con- 
tractual obligation  to  pay  rent  because  as 
now  worded  it  Is  not  retroactive.  Also  I  have 
oeea  informed   that  the   school  board   com- 


pleted Its  cleanup  work  on  the  building  on 
March  10.  1960.  restoring  the  building  to  Its 
previous  condition  satisfactorily. 

Your  Interest  In  this  matter  is  appreciated. 
I  hof>e  the  above  Information  is  satisfactory. 
Sincerely. 

Dewey  Shobt. 

Mr  KLAIIJSG.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  tell  me  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  fMr.  S.^lton- 
stall]  has  been  notified  of  the  proposal 
to  submit  the  amendment?  Apparently, 
the  amendment  is  a  complete  substitute 
for  the  original  language  of  the  bill.  I 
realize  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington  1  has  an  interest  in  the 
bill,  but  I  feel  a  responsibility  to  make 
certain  that  action  on  the  bill  is  agree- 
able to  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  cannot  raise  my  right 
hand  and  swear  that  the  matter  has 
been  cleared  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  can  testify  that  it  is 
my  understanding  that  whatever  was 
agreed  to  between  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  parties  in- 
volved in  the  biU.  I  cannot  say  whether 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
ever  seen  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  placed  in  a 
somewhat  unfortunate  position.  This  is 
a  bill  which  concerns  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  language  of  the  proposal. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  have  just  placed  in 
the  Record  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  on  the  matter.  I  have 
placed  letters  from  the  Department  in 
the  Record.  The  amendment  was  really 
worked  out  with  them  and  is  acceptable 
to  them 

Mr  KEATING.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  cleared  the  amendment 
With  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  1  ? 

Mr.  MORSE  No.  I  cleared  it  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Syming- 
ton 1 ,  who  also  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  cleared  it 
with  him  only. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
terpose an  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  any  question  is 
raised,  I  will  agree  to  a  reconsideration 
of  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  after  so  long  a  delay,  for  at 
least  reaching  a  compromise  which  en- 
ables Stella  to  be  given  relief.  I  think 
that,  finally,  justice  is  being  done.  I 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
upon  his  fairnes.s. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas really  knows  that  I  never  was  the 
one  respon-sible  for  the  delay.  I  was 
always  ready  and  willing  to  have  the 
Morse  formula  adopted  at  any  time.  I 
am  delighted  that,  at  long  last,  the  bill 
i.s  about  to  pass. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  biU  <HR  8315)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 


STAMATI.NA   KALrAK.\ 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  28.  1960.  the  Senate  passed  S. 
1752  and  S.  2443,  to  grant  the  status  of 
permanent  residence  in  the  Unjted 
States  to  the  beneficiary  of  each  of  the 
bills. 

On  June  7.  1960.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  S  1752  and  S.  2443. 
each  with  an  amendment  to  provide  only 
for  cancellation  of  outstanding  deporta- 
tion proceedings.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, the  respective  beneficiaries  will 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed toward  U.S.  citizenship. 

Although  the  language  of  the  bills  as 
they  passed  the  Senate  is  preferable,  the 
amendment  in  each  case  is  acceptable 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiLLLAMS  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
<S.  1752)  for  the  relief  of  Stamatina 
Kalpaka.  which  was.  to  strike  out  all  aft- 
er the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding 
orders  and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
in  the  case  o?^tamatlna  Kalpaka.  Prom  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act. 
the  said  Stamatina  Kalpaka  shall  not  again 
be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the 
same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  or  any  such  war- 
rants and  orders  have  issued. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  acre^d  to. 


EDGAR  HAROLD  BRADLEY 
The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  <S.  2443)  for 
the  relief  of  Edgar  Harold  Bradley, 
which  was.  to  strike  out  all  after  line  2 
down  through  and  including  "fee"  in 
line?,  and  insert: 

That,  the  Attorney  General  U  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders 
and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of 
arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued  In 
the  case  of  Edgar  Harold  Bradley.  Prom  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  said  Edgar  Harold  Bradley  shall  not 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of 
the  same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  Issued. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
appreciate    very    much    the    Senators 
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handling  of  the  Bradley  bill.  I  believe 
it  is  a  very  sound  bill.  I  introduced  it; 
and  I  would  not  have  introduced  it  if  I 
had  not  thought  it  was  a  proper  and  a 
sound  bill.  So  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


EXCHANGE  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT PROPERTY  FOR  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS PORT  AUTHORITY 
PROPERTY 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
very  brief  in  expressing  my  objection  to 
the  conference  report  on  House  bill  5888. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to  in 
the  Senate  on  yesterday,  at  a  time  when 
I  was  away  from  the  floor,  in  attendance 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  The  conference  re- 
port violates  the  Morse  formula. 

When  this  bill  passed  the  House,  it 
violated  the  Morse  formula,  in  that  it 
authorized  the  exchange  of  Federal 
property  appraised  at  $210,000  for  Mas- 
sachu-setts  Port  Authority  property  ap- 
praised at  $127,000. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  on 
August  13,  1959,  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, with  amendments.  As  reported  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  bill  still  violated  the  Morse  formula, 
because  it  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  in  computing  the  amount  pay- 
able by  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority 
for  the  excess  value  of  the  Federal  prop- 
erty, to  "waive  such  portion  thereof  as 
he  deems  equitable  in  consideration  of 
rent-free  use  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  in  past  years  of  the  land  conveyed 
hereunder  by  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority." 

In  commenting  on  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  would  permit  such  a  waiver 
of  a  p>ortion  of  the  amount  payable  to 
the  Federal  Government  on  this  ex- 
change. I  said  in  the  Senate  on  August 
19. 1959: 

If  we  ever  start  to  make  any  such  arrange- 
ment when  a  city  or  a  State  had  been  giving 
the  Federal  Government  rent-free  use  of  such 
property,  in  order  to  Induce  the  Government 
to  establish  there  a  Federal  project  which 
would  bring  many  employees  to  that  area, 
then  we  might  Just  as  well  forget  about  try- 
ing to  get  the  fair  market  value  for  the 
property. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  permit  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts,  In  this  case,  to  pro- 
ceed, after  the  fact — as  they  are  attempting 
to  do  In  this  Instance — to  collect  for  such 
rent,  which  they  never  had  any  Intention  of 
collecting,  in  the  first  instance,  inasmuch  as 
if  they  had  declared  such  an  intention. 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  have  determined  to 
develop  the  project  In  some  other  com- 
munity. 

No  further  action  was  taken  on  House 
bill  5888  in  1959;  but  on  March  28. 
1960.  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts indicated  that  he  would  accept 
my  amendment,  deleting  fiom  the  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  provision  authoriz- 
ing waiver  of  a  p>ortion  of  the  amount 
payable  by  the  port  authority  on  the  ex- 
change. The  bill  went  to  conference; 
and  the  report  which  came  back  to  the 


Senate  contained  a  further  violation  of 
the  Morse  formula.  The  conference  re- 
port would  include  this  amendment  in 
the  measure : 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  au- 
thorized, with  respect  to  any  amount  deter- 
mined by  him  to  be  payable  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  to  waive  such  portion  thereof,  but 
not  to  exceed  50  per  centum,  as  he  deems 
equitable  In  consideration  of  the  rent-free 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  in  past 
years  of  the  land  conveyed  hereunder  by  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority. 

Prom  the  foregoing,  it  is  obvious  that 
all  the  conferees  have  done  is  to  reduce 
by  50  perc,3nt  the  objectionable  feature 
of  the  Senate-reported  bill  which  vio- 
lated the  Morse  foimula. 

On  March  28.  1960.  when  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  indicated 
that  he  would  accept  my  amendment,  I 
stated: 

I  fully  realize  that  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  by  the  Senate  may  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  It  will  be  Included  In  the 
bill  when  it  comes  back  to  the  Senate  from 
conference.  I  have  had  the  Morse  formula 
defeated  In  that  way  on  some  occasions, 
when  we  adopted  an  amendment  to  a  House 
bill,  only  to  find  that  when  the  bill  returned 
from  conference  the  Morse  formula  amend- 
ment has  been  eliminated.  I  wish  to  make 
the  record  today  for  the  benefit  of  our  Sen- 
ate conferees.  If  the  bill  goes  to  conference 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  conferees  are  un- 
der a  great  obligation  to  the  Senate,  If  we 
are  to  apply  the  Morse  formula  to  transfers 
of  Federal  property,  not  to  surrender  on  this 
point  In  conference. 

If  the  Boston  authorities  are  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment — and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  reports  that  they  are — 
then  I  say  with  all  due  respect  that  It  carries 
along  with  It  the  obligation  that  the  amend- 
ment remain  In  the  bill  In  conference. 

This  case  constitutes  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  basic  reason  underlying 
my  strong  objections  to  bills  passed  by 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  containing 
giveaways  of  Federal  property  or  inter- 
ests in  violation  of  the  Morse  formula. 
When  I  object  to  such  House  bills,  our 
Senate  committees,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, usually  amended  the  bills  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  conformity  with  the 
Morse  formula.  If  such  bills  are  not 
cured  by  committee  action,  corrective  ac- 
tion is  usually  taken  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  when  I  point  out  to  the  Senate 
the  objection  based  uF>on  the  particular 
violation  of  the  Morse  formula. 

However.  coiTective  action  in  a  Senate 
committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
does  not  insure  against  the  scuttling  of 
the  Morse  formula  feature  in  the  con- 
ference committee  and  the  issuance  of 
a  conference  report  providmg  for  a  give- 
away of  Federal  property. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  conferees 
failed  to  insist  upon  the  application  of 
the  Morse  formula  in  conference,  and 
that  they  condoned  a  violation  of  the 
Moi-se  fonnula  in  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority  case.  A  reading  of  the  record 
in  this  instance  will  give  my  colleagues 
a  better  understanding  of  why  I  object 
so  strongly  to  giveaway  bills  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  even 
though  the  Senate  may  go  through  the 
formality  of  correcting  violations  of  the 
Morse    formula    in    such    House    bills. 


There  is  always  the  inherent  danger  that 
when  the  bill  is  in  conference,  the  con- 
ferees, as  in  this  case,  will  give  in.  and 
will  pennit  a  violation  of  the  Morse 
formula. 


MODIFICATION  OF  RESTRICTION 
ON  USE  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  AT 
ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLA. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
submit  for  the  Record  a  brief  statement 
in  regard  to  House  bill  5055. 

House  bill  5055  authorizes  the  modi- 
fication of  a  restriction  on  the  use  of 
certain  real  property  already  conveyed 
by  the  United  .'States  to  the  city  of  St. 
Augustine,  Fla. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act  authorizing 
the  conveyance,  the  property  could  be 
used  only  for  public  park  purposes.  The 
land  is  now  deeded  for  public  school 
purposes.  The  bill  would  remove  the 
existing  restriction  on  the  use  of  the 
property,  and  would  authorize  use  of 
the  land  for  educational  purposes. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1  was  very  cooF>era- 
tive  with  me  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
in  order  to  see  to  it  that  the  bill  did 
not  in  any  way  violate  the  Morse  for- 
mula. As  a  result,  no  violation  of  the 
Morse  formula  is  involved  in  the  bill,  and 
that  is  why  I  do  not  raise  objection  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill 


MILITARY    SITES    VERSUS    PUBLIC 
PARKS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
interesting  and  enlightening  chapter  in 
the  eternal  struggle  in  America  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable  proportion  of  our  pub- 
lic lands  in  use  for  wildlife  conservation 
and  recreation  is  to  be  found  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  New  Leader. 

An  article  by  John  Lofton,  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
tells  of  the  increasing  pressure  from  the 
military  forces  to  take  over  areas  pres- 
ently devoted  to  wildlife  refuges,  battle- 
field parks,  and  similar  areas.  The  ar- 
ticle is  entitled  "Military  Sites  Versus 
Public  Parks." 

I  think  this  article  is  a  good  indication 
of  the  need  for  Congress  to  proceed  at 
an  early  date  with  action  on  the  wilder- 
ness preservation  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Military   Sites  Versus  Public  Parks 
(By  John  Lofton) 

As  liTban  and  Industrial  sprawl  have 
reached  into  vast  unoccupied  areas  in  recent 
years,  Americans  have  been  repeatedly 
warned  that  they  are  In  danger  of  losing 
their  natural  heritage  of  forests  and  plains, 
of  unspoiled  seashore  and  lake  front,  and 
of  the  wild  Inhabitants  of  the  diminishing 
open  spaces.  The  threat  stems  In  part  from 
the  Inexorable  pressure  of  population  growth. 
By  the  year  2000.  If  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues, we  will  have  an  average  of  90  people 
per  square  mile — about  double  today's  aver- 
age. 

Population  growth  In  turn  generates  new 
attempts  to  exploit  land  for  Its  mineral, 
timber  and  grazing  resources      The  modern 
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menace  to  wlldernesa  America,  however,  de- 
rives not  a^one  from  simple  human  pressure 
tar  living  and  producing  space  but  Tr-jm 
changed  land  use  unrelated  to  consumer 
requirements  A  major  agency  of  this 
change  Is  the  Military  Establishment,  whlrh 
Is  not  noted  f  ir  its  devotion  to  cunservn- 
tlon.  Since  1937  the  total  amount  of  land 
held  by  the  Armed  Forces  his  expanded 
from  3  million  acres  to  some  31,3  million 
acres,  an  in  r^^^se  of  more  than  1  000  percent. 
In  the  pa*t  J''  y-^-. r.s  the  aver^tje  annual  in- 
crease In  m:.:tary  '.and  mf-  h -i.-;  ^-iff-:-.  i^-f-'.-.-r 
than  th»  1  m:!!!  m  a/lclit.on  a.  a:  r*-?  :,  ■*• 
beir.:  rl.vprted  each  -.par  *J)  :nr!  u.=  rr-.a;  and 
residential    purposes 

Not  ill  this  expansion  in  military  land 
use  was  the  result  jf  wartime  mobilization. 
Betwe«>n  1^44  and  ir<5&  military  land  hold- 
In^.s  r'>se  by  II  million  acres.  As  late  as 
195,T.  when  Congress  called  a  temporary  halt 
to  the  trend  the  armed  serrlces  were  talcing 
ovpr  land  at  the  rate  of  .50.000  acres  a  week. 
Today,  within  the  48  contiguous  States,  the 
services  contr  1  a  domain  as  laree  as  the 
State  of  Virginia.  And  there  are  unmis- 
takable stp^ns  that  they  would  like  to  maJce 
It  much  Iar?er 

An  important  reason  for  expansion  of 
military  real  estate,  aside  from  the  long- 
ranee  ETOwth  of  the  Armed  Forces,  has  been 
the  Increaa.ng  emphasis  on  air  warfare  with 
nuclear  weapons  In  historical  terms,  the 
military  plane  Is  an  Infant  newcomer  to 
the  American  landscape,  but  despite  its  re- 
cent arrival.  It  has  already  wrought  spectac- 
ular changes  In  the  national  scene.  The 
cro'vding  \A  the  airways  has  become  obvious 
in  the  past  few  years  as  nearly  40  000  mili- 
tary craft  compete  for  space  with  the  ever- 
growing number  of  civilian  planes.  And 
ttiese  planes  require  large  service  areas  on 
tbe  ground.  As  mlUt&ry  craft  evolve  Into 
nuclear  rockets  and  spaceships,  the  use  of 
the  skies  and  the  land  by  mechanical  birds 
will  become  still  mere  intrusive  Demands 
for  testing  sites,  such  as  that  at  Cape  Canav- 
eral, and  for  launching  ^Ites  for  operation- 
al missiles,  are  likely  to  multiply.  The  In- 
terior Department  now  gets  four  or  five  re- 
quests a  year  for  military  sites  on  refuge 
land.  A  Hoiise  committee  which  reported 
on  mlUtan."  land  use  3  years  ago  said 
then  that,  if  ail  pending  applications  were 
aporo- ed.  defense  agencies  would  control 
notr.v  40  million  acres  of  land  surface  area 
in  ^he  United  States  and  Alaska,  plus  Inland 
cind  offshore  airspace  overlaying  a  surface 
area  of  602.000  square  miles,  an  expanse  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  Texas. 

Since  the  time  of  that  congressional  study. 
the  Defense  Department  has  been  more  dis- 
creet in  its  territorial  demands.  Early  this 
year  the  Departments  Office  of  News  Services 
pjinted  out  that  defense  acreage  holdings, 
excluding  A.a.'^ka  and  Hawaii  (note  the  ex- 
clusions r.. >;  actually  decreased  tn  fiscal 
1959.  Bu:  t};.  re  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  t :  !  ,f  the  acquisitive  trend  Is  in 
•;';?>-.•  Th  j^h  the  Defense  Department  has 
let  it  be  known  that  tta  expansion  program 
for  fiscal  1961  now  contemplates  control  of 
only  4,072  additional  acres.  It  was  careful 
to  note  that  this  was  ■exclusive  of  missile 
requirements  which  have  not  yet  been  es- 
tablished " 

The  effect  of  mllltfiry  flight  on  wilder- 
ness areas  and  their  wild  residents  Is  be- 
coming evident.  Although  the  Air  Force  has 
exl!!*ed  as  a  separate  service  for  only  12  years, 
it  already  controls  more  land  In  the  con- 
tinental United  States  (Alaska  excluded) 
than  'h-  -otal  allocated  for  all  wildlife 
refuges.  Yet  the  Air  Force  has  shown  on 
sevral  occasions  In  recent  years  that  It 
covets  the  limited  space  set  aside  for  hard- 
pressed  birds  and  animals.  Several  years 
agi  tii^"  A.r  F  r  -  p  -  posed  to  establish  a 
bombing  ranije  i^-  s.uth  of  the  Arkansas 
National  W.:d:ir-  Refug"  the  winter  hnme 
of  the  almost  extinct  whooping  crane  on  the 


gulf  coast  of  Texas  The  pr  nect  w  i.s  c.^..ec 
off  in  1365  oniy  after  .  ud  priieyt*  by  Ameri- 
can coti3erviitior.ists  md  Dy  the  Canadian 
G^vernmen-  u. ;.  :.  j.  i.-,  nnd  is)  trying  to 
protect  the  o.-.-f-cln^  _-  md  of  the  rare  bird. 
then  represented  bv  fewer  than  2  dozen 
individuals 

With  n  :,'ie  afi  -.ea'  the  Air  Force  has  set 
its  sights  on  three  nn usual  public  preeervM, 
va.uaoie  enner  for  the  .s.inctuary  they  pro- 
vide for  wildlife  or  for  the  natural  features 
they  perpetuate  for  an  ever  more  mechanized 
society  In  two  of  these  areas — the  Cape 
Romam  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  South 
Carolina  and  the  Kenr.-sa*  m  intaln  Na- 
tional Battlefield  Park  near  At.anitt.  Oa. — the 
threat  of  mUltary  incursion  has  been  re- 
moved at  least  temporarily  aa  a  result  of 
opposition  by  an  aroused  public. 

The  third  subject  of  recent  Air  Force  at- 
tention has  been  the  great  Desert  0.une 
Range  in  Nevada,  establl  hed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  antelope,  deer,  turkeyi  and  the  rare 
Nelson  bighorn  mountain  sheep  The  De- 
fense Department  has  already  acquired 
control  of  a  portion  of  the  Desert  Game 
Range  on  a  temporary  xose  basis  and  Is  now 
taking  legislative  stf^pw  to  secure  a  10-year 
withdrawal  and  reservation  of  the  tract  Air 
Force  interest  In  using  a  part  of  the  game 
range  came  to  public  attention  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  when  a  bill  was  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  for  military  purpoaee 
(presumably  target  practice)  81.000  acre*  of 
public  land  in  Nevada  As  first  drafted,  the 
legislation  not  only  filled  to  make  clear  that 
the  land  Involved  was  the  game  range  but 
also  pcrmltt3d  the  area  to  revert  to  the  gen- 
eral public  domain  when  military  use  was 
terminated  On  being  asked  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  to  comment  on  the  bill,  the  Interior 
Department  opposed  the  original  draft  and 
recommended  that  an  agreement  with  the 
Defense  Department  be  worked  out  to  Insure 
protection  of  the  paramount  wildlife  values. 

As  resubmitted  in  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  the  bill  on  the  Nevada  range  (H.R. 
10402)  provides  for  an  agreement  between 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  safeguard  wildlife  values. 
But  the  measure  still  does  not  Identify  the 
Desert  Game  Range,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  expressly 
limited  by  the  requirements  of  national  de- 
fense. Moreover,  the  bill  permits  the  Air 
Force  to  acquire  any  of  the  land  Involved 
"by  purchase,   condemnation   or   otherwise." 

In  the  case  of  the  two  other  areas  that 
came  recently  under  military  sights,  a  take- 
over was  avoided,  in  one  Instance,  only  by 
a  firm  stand  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and.  In  the  other  Instance, 
by  the  Intervention  of  two  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  held  Influential  positions  In  the 
Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees. 

At  Kennesaw  Mountain  National  Battle- 
field Park  the  Air  Force  wanted  to  Install 
an  underground  radar  and  communications 
control  center  The  park  site  was  chosen 
despite  other  suitable  locations  nearby. 
Though  the  area  Involved  is  small  and  the 
project  would  not  have  represented  a  serious 
change  In  the  nature  of  the  park,  conserva- 
tion groups  were  worried  over  possible  future 
modifications  of  the  center  and  over  the 
precedent  such  a  park  use  would  set.  They 
were  heartened,  therefore,  when  in  January, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton 
declined  the  Air  Force  request  and  suggested 
that  the  service  Investigate  alternative  sites. 

In  the  Cape  Romaln  area  citizens  and  con- 
servationists flrst  became  alarmed  last  June 
when  an  Air  Force  spokesman  proposed  the 
use  of  the  refuge  as  a  gunnery  range.  What 
such  an  Intrusion  would  have  meant  be- 
comes apparent  when  It  is  pointed  out  that 
In  a  recent  National  Park  Service  survey. 
Cape  Romaln  was  counted  as  part  of  the  less 
than  7  percent  of  the  Atlantic  and  gtUf 
coastline    still    under    public    ownership    for 


tne  enjoyment  of  all  citizens  The  ro  ikjo- 
acre  refuge  on  the  coast  of  bouth  '  aroiioa 
Is  an  expanse  of  land  and  water  proi.  kding 
a  retreat  for  waterfowl,  shorebirds.  song- 
birds and  wild  turkeys,  as  well  as  otters, 
alligators  and  loggerhead  turtles  Acquired 
soon  after  the  start  of  the  program  to  Im- 
plement the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Act  of  1929,  Cape  Romaln  has  since  been 
referred  to  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
as  "one  of  the  outstanding  wildlife  refuges 
In   the  East." 

Despite  the  vigorous  opposition  of  local 
residents,  of  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  South  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission. In  the  person  of  Dr  O.  Robert  Lunz. 
director  of  the  conunlsslon  s  division  of 
conunerclal  fi£berles,  the  Air  Force  persisted 
in  its  efforts  to  gain  access  to  the  refuge. 
As  late  as  the  first  week  In  February,  it  told 
South  Carolina's  Senator  Stuom  Thttrmot*!) 
that  It  had  not  g'ven  up  hope  of  obtaining 
authority  to  use  Romaln  as  a  target  range 
for  medium  bombers  About  this  time  Con- 
gressman L  Mekdcl  Rivms.  In  whose  dis- 
trict the  refuge  is  located,  exploded  In  oppo- 
sition and  reminded  the  service  to  take  note 
of  his  seniority  in  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  Rrvrns  Is  No  3  man  below  the 
chairman  and  heads  one  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices subcommittees.  THtraMOND  Is  well  up 
the  ladder  in  the  Senate  Arn\ed  Services 
Committee  and  chairs  the  Subcommittee  on 
Procurement.  The  Air  Force  finally  aban- 
doned the  plan  In  mid-February 

The  concern  of  conservationists  over  the 
Romaln  Refuge,  the  Kennesaw  Mountain 
Park,  and  the  Desert  Game  Range  comes 
ironically  after  a  campaign  In  Congress  aimed 
at  curbing  unnece.-^sary  takeovers  of  Federal 
land-  In  1955  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Representative  (no*  Senator)  Cuaib  En- 
OLi.  of  California,  began  a  study  of  land  ac- 
qilsltlon  by  the  armed  services.  The  com- 
mittee found  that  in  the  18  months  pre- 
ceding June  30.  1955.  defense  agencies  had 
been  grabbing  land  at  the  rate  of  5  acres  per 
minute  during  every  minute  of  the  547  days 
involved  Withdrawals  of  public  lauds  Em- 
OLi  reported  later,  were  being  "finalised" 
within  executive  departments  by  executive 
action  TTie  procedure  was  discontinued  only 
when  Engle  on  October  29  of  that  year  re- 
quested the  Interior  Depmrtment  to  hold  up 
further  withdrawals  pending  consideration 
of  the  question  by  Congress. 

In  a  report  to  Congress  In  1957.  Ehclz 
revealed  that  defense  agencies  then  con- 
trolled more  than  30  million  acres  In  the 
United  States  and  Ala&ka  and  had  applica- 
tions pending  for  the  withdrawal  of  10  mll- 
lloa  additlL>nal  dx:se&.  E>oubts  were  cast  on 
the  genuineness  of  the  military  land  hunger 
when  an  Air  Force  Bocu-d  of  Inquiry  disclosed 
that,  of  14  4  million  acres  held  by  the  Air 
Force  on  October  9,  1957,  5  7  mlUlon  acres 
were.  In  fact.  In  excess  of  that  eervlce  s  cur- 
rent and  long-range  needs.  Only  9  months 
earlier  the  Air  Force  had  descrit>ed  all  of  Its 
holdings  as  "fully  utilized  and  needed  for 
the  foreseeable  future." 

As  a  result  of  the  exertions  of  Encls  amd 
his  committee.  Congress  In  195S  passed  a  law 
requiring  congressional  approval  of  any 
withdrawal  for  military  use  of  more  than 
5.000  acres  of  public  land.  With  Its  In- 
junction to  the  military  to  obey  local  game 
laws  and  to  cooperate  with  the  States  In 
taking  conservation  measures,  the  Engle 
Act  has  produced  a  marked  Improvement  In 
the  attitude  of  the  services  toward  their 
stewardship  over  Federal  lands.  But  the 
new  statute,  constructive  though  It  U.  leaves 
considerable  latlttide  for  capricious  military 
preemptions  of  Federal  land.  Its  require- 
ment of  congressional  approval  for  with- 
drawals of  more  than  5.000  acres  applies 
only  to  public  lands,  a  dlstlncUve  term  which 
embraces  those  limited  acres  put  within  the 
public  domain  by   specific   act  of  Congress, 
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and  those  much  more  extensive  areas  to 
which  the  United  States  holds  title  as  a 
consequence  of  cession  by  International 
agreement  or  treaty.  But  public  lands  do 
not  Include  those  federally  owned  tracts  ac- 
quired by  purchase,  condemnation,  or  as 
gifts.  These  acquired  lands — consisting  of 
some  60  million  acres  and  Including  many 
of  the  wildlife  refuges  of  the  East — are  not 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  Engle  Act. 
Cape  Romaln  and  other  areas  like  It  (about 
a  million  acres  In  the  East)  are  thus  still 
subject  to  disposition  by  executive  action 
The  Interior  Department  may  be  called  up- 
on to  grant  a  special  permit  for  military 
use  of  a  refuge.  And  with  national  defense 
given  as  Justification,  such  requests  may  be- 
come hard  to  resist  despite  the  fact  that  the 
military  service*  demands  have  been  shown 
to  be  excessive.  F^lrthermore.  there  Is  no 
guarantee  that  future  Interior  secretaries 
will  be  as  devoted  to  conservation  as  Secre- 
tary Seaton  has  been  so  far 

Without  the  leverage  of  a  congressional 
hearing,  opponents  of  military  Inroads  on 
wildlife  and  park  preserves  would  be  hard 
put  to  find  out  whether  the  Air  Force  and. 
other  services  have  Improved  the  machinery 
for  determining  their  land  needs  While  the 
Engle  committee  commended  the  Air  Force 
for  the  constructive  self-analysis  In  Its  board 
of  Inquiry  report,  the  group  condemned  the 
"Incalculable  wastefulness"  of  Air  Force  con- 
trol of  unneeded  and  unused  land  and  em- 
phasized the  Inquiry  board's  finding  that 
"no  valid  criteria  existed  for  determining 
range  sizes." 

By  extending  to  acquired  lands  the  neces- 
sity of  legislative  approval  for  changes  in 
the  status  of  large  tracts.  Congress  could 
provide  protection  to  many  significant  areas 
not  covered  by  the  Engle  Act  But  such  an 
amendment  (not  yet  introduced  by  anyone) 
Is  only  one  of  several  essential  statutory 
safegtiFj-ds  If  the  natural  landscape  Is  to  be 
maintained  undisturbed  In  a  few  places  for 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  space  age  citizens 
Another  measure  Is  the  wilderness  bill  which 
would  preserve  In  their  primeval  state  cer- 
tain undevelop>ed  areas  of  Federal  land 
(about  2  percent  of  the  total).  Including 
qualifying  wildlife  refuges.  Passage  of  the 
wilderness  bill  might  give  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  power  needed  to  safeguard 
permanently  such  areas  as  Cape  Romaln  and 
the  Desert  Game  Range.  A  third  key  Item 
of  legislation  Is  the  national  seashore  bill 
(two  versions  were  offered  In  the  last  Con- 
gress) which  would  authorize  the  National 
Government  to  acquire  a  few  of  the  rapidly 
disappearing  sections  of  uninhabited  ocean 
front  for  public  enjoyment  Though  the 
wilderness  bill  and  the  national  seashore  bill 
have  both  been  under  discussion  for  several 
years,  neither  has  reached  a  vote  In  Con- 
gress. 

Regardless  of  what  legislation  Is  adopted, 
the  status  of  Federal  land  would  (and 
should)  still  be  subject  to  change  by  future 
acts  of  Congress  In  order  to  accommodate 
genuine  military  and  other  needs.  A  re- 
quirement of  congressional  action  would, 
however,  help  to  Insure  more  careful  consid- 
eration of  military  exigencies. 

As  they  look  toward  the  future.  Americans 
should  realize  that  existing  and  proposed 
conservation  programs  represent  little  more 
than  a  holding  action  In  the  effort  to  per- 
petuate the  naturtil  America  of  the  past. 
Present  Federal  waterfowl  refuges  constitute 
but  a  minimal  national  attempt  to  compen- 
sate for  the  120  million  acres  of  former  wa- 
terfowl habitat  already  appropriated  by 
agriculture  and  Industry  before  the  conser- 
vation system  was  well  started.  As  hunting 
Increases  with  population,  the  existing  ref- 
uges will  be  less  able  to  protect  the  belea- 
guered birds. 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  according  to 
Wlnthrop  Rockefeller,  member  of  a  family 
that  has  done  much  for  conservation,   the 


United  States  will  need  40  times  the  land 
now  set  aside  for  the  national  parks  and 
scenic  areas.  The  present  trend  offers  little 
hope  of  attaining  the  goal. 


HEALTH  CARE  POR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day. June  18,  I  spoke  at  the  Civic  Audi- 
torium in  San  Francisco,  before  a 
conference  of  several  thousand  elderly 
persons,  from  all  over  the  country,  who 
met  to  consider  the  problems  of  the 
elderly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  the  speech  I  made  on  that 
occasion  be  printed  at  this  pwint  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ExcTRPTS  Prom  Address  by  Senator  Morse 
Before  the  Educational  CoMMrnXE  or 
Organized  Labor  for  the  Forand  Bill,  at 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  ok  Ji.tne  18,  1960 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  be  here  to  ob- 
serve and  meet  with  this  great  rally  of  work- 
ing people  and  senior  citizens. 

You  are  meeting  here  In  the  Interest  of 
one  of  the  greatest  domestic  Issues  before 
the  American  people,  and  surely  one  of  the 
major  Issues  at  stake  In  this  political  cam- 
paign year. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  the 
measure  with  which  we  are  concerned.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  have  been  the  first  to 
Introduce  In  the  Senate  a  companion  to  the 
Forand  bill.  But  the  principal  work  and 
effort  on  this  entire  subject  was  done  by  the 
great,  foreslghted  and  humanitarian  Con- 
gressmsui  from  Rhode  Island,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing like  this  I  cannot  help  but  express  my 
admiration  and  respect  for  his  courageous 
leadership 

Several  months  after  he  first  Introduced 
his  bin  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
introduced  one  like  It  In  the  Senate.  Little 
publicity  was  accorded  It  at  the  time,  but  a 
few  months  later  I  offered  that  proposal  as 
a  Senate  floor  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
provided  a  7-percent  Increase  In  the  level  of 
benefits. 

I  will  recall  that  there  was  Uttle  Interest 
In  the  Senate  at  the  time.  Nonetheless.  I 
believed  that  the  only  way  to  gain  Interest 
In  it  was  to  offer  It,  to  discuss  It.  to  outline 
the  reasons  why  It  was  a  sound  Idea,  and 
answer  any  opposition  arguments  that 
might  be  raised.  That  Is  what  I  did  In  the 
summer  of  1958.  Only  two  or  three  of  my 
colleagues  even  entered  Into  the  debate  on 
It  before  It  was  rejected  by  a  voice  vote. 

But  I  got  the  Information  on  It  into  the 
Congressional  Record.  There  was  put  Into 
print  In  a  public  document  for  the  first  time 
the  detailed  and  careful  economic  and  so- 
cial reasons  for  Its  adoption  which  had  been 
prepared  In  the  main  by  the  economists  for 
the  AFL-CIO. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  the  Forand  bill 
was — and  continues  to  be — a  major  political 
Issue. 

At  least  much  progress  has  been  made 
In  educating  the  people  to  the  principles 
involved   in  it,  and   Its  desirability. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  contend  that  this 
proposal  Is  the  one  and  only  measure  which 
should  be  considered  In  connection  with 
providing  health  care  for  the  aged.  It  ad- 
mittedly has  gaps  In  Its  coverage,  since  It 
would  extend  health  Insurance  after  65  only 
to  those  covered  by  social  security.  This 
automatically  omits  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  aged  men  and  women  who  for  vari- 
ous reasons  reached  65  without  having 
worked  under  social  security. 

It  omits  railroad  workers,  becau.se  they 
are  not  covered  by  social  security  either. 


Some  of  these  defects  were  corrected  by 
another  health-insurance  proposal,  which  I 
have  cosponsored  with  Senator  McNamara 
and  several  others  of  my  colleagues. 

The  McNamara  bill  covers  social  security 
recipients,  but  It  also  provides  an  insur- 
ance fund  for  those  receiving  public  welfare 
assistance  who  are  not  affected  by  social 
security.  It  drops  the  surgical  Insurance 
of  the  Forand-Morse  bill,  but  provides  90 
days  of  hospitalization  Instead  of  the  60 
in   our  measure. 

These  are  alternatives  In  detail,  rather  than 
In  principle.  But  far  off  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  where  the  alternative  Is  an 
entirely  different  principle.  Is  the  answer 
of  the  Eulmlnlstratlon.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration plan,  there  is  no  relationship  what- 
soever to  social  security  It  calls  for  a  Fed- 
eral-State system,  whereby  each  State  would 
decide  whether  or  not  to  participate  and 
whether  or  not  to  put  up  half  the  money. 
It  Is  essentially  a  new  welfare  program, 
rather  than  an  Insurance  program,  because 
It  requires  a  means  test  for  eligibility. 
Oddly  enough,  where  an  Individual  can  show 
that  he  or  she  Is  poor  enough  to  be  entitled 
to  help  under  the  administration  program, 
the  sick  person  then  must  pay  the  first  $250 
of  any   medical   care   needed. 

The  administration  estimates  that  Its  plan 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government  about 
$600  million  a  year  In  direct  appropriations, 
and  would  cost  the  States  an  equal  amount, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  any  of  them  agreed 
to  Join.  The  latter  assumption  seems  very 
doubtful,  since  only  two  Governors  I  know 
of  have  expressed  sympathy  or  support  for  It. 

Unfortunately,  what  has  emerged  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  even  worse.  If  that  Is 
possible.  It  Is  simply  a  grant-ln-ald  pro- 
gram, to  help  the  States  Improve  their  State 
welfare  programs.  It  Is  a  bigger  and  better 
public-assistance  grant,  not  a  health  Insur- 
ance program  at  all. 

The  committee  proposal  would  leave  par- 
ticipation entirely  up  to  the  States,  allpwing 
them  to  set  up  their  own  standards  of  cov- 
erage and  benefits,  subject  to  certain  limits 
in  the  bill. 

It  Is  estimated  that  10  million  people  could 
potentially  be  eligible  for  its  benefits,  again 
assuming  that  every  State  set  up  the  most 
generous  plan  possible.  The  total  cost  of 
this  program  would  be  $325  million  in  1 
year,  with  the  Federal  Government  putting 
up  about  $166  million  and  the  States  $160 
million. 

Next  to  what  the  committee  has  proposed, 
the  administration  program  is  about  four 
times  more  generous,  in  terms  of  the  cost 
of  each  program. 

In  my  opinion,  neither  one  is  worth  es- 
tablishing. I  believe  in  the  Insurance  ap- 
proach to  this  matter.  In  terms  of  what  is 
the  most  conservative,  it  seems  self-evident 
to  me  that  it  is  far  more  provident  and 
enterprising  to  cover  a  risk  by  insurance 
than  to  rely  upwn  the  dole  of  public  assist- 
ance. 

What  the  administration  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  are  proposing  is  not 
even  enlightened  capitalism  It  is  a  throw- 
back to  the  capitalism  of  Dickens'  "A  Christ- 
mas Carol"  when  the  ChrlsUan  gentlemen 
of  the  day  were  expected  to  make  a  Yuletlde 
contribution  to  the  poorhouses  as  part  of  the 
ritual  of  being  a  capitalist  It  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  th->ory  that  Herbert  Hoover 
steadfastly  asserted  when  he  maintained 
tliat  the  unemployed  should  be  cared  for  as 
a  matter  of  public  assistance 

I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  the  Insurance 
principle  Involved  In  the  Porand-Morse  bills, 
and  In  the  McNamara  bill.  I  think  it  Is  es- 
sential that  we  stand  fast  for  It  In  consid- 
ering this  matter  in  the  Senate  and,  I  would 
hope,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. To  set  up  health  care  as  a  dole 
would  virtually  destroy  any  chance  of  setting 
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It  vip  as  prepaid  Insurance  Uter  Tt.e  pe>p;e 
of  America  ar«  acion?  the  last  of  the  Indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  world  to  have  health 
i:'.sur.i,nce,  M'-st  nations  have  it  not  Jrist 
f  >r  'he  iged.  but  for  'he  w  >rfclng  population 
a.s  wel'. 

Because  he  il*h  v:  rl  -xf  ■'  r-^  r  ;nd8  have 
j^ained  such  v.de  ir  ■■:•■  .\:. -p  -t.~,  -t  part  of 
bargained  contrac:s,  and  because  prlvat* 
group  insurance  has  been  highly  useful  and 
successful  In  providing  beneSta  for  working 
people,  the  major  problem  we  have  left  Is 
that  of  health  care  zifter  working  years 

What  Is  more  reasonable  and  logical  than 
making  It  a  part  of  social  security?  Far 
from  adding  to  bureaucracy,  as  a  dole  would 
do.  It  could  be  handled  by  the  existing  Social 
Security  Administration. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  Forand- 
Morse  bills  have  been  criticized  by  some  on 
Uae  ground  that  they  provide  coverage  for 
persons  already  retired  and  receiving  s<-cial 
security,  without  additional  cost  to  them. 
For  those  still  working.  It  would  raise  the 
payroll  tax  about  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
for  both  worker  and  employer.  Thus,  it  is 
said  those  already  over  65  are  getting  some- 
thing for  which  young  people  will  be  paying. 

My  an.swer  is  that  when  today's  benef.ci- 
aries  paid  into  the  social  security  fund,  their 
dollars  were  worth  a  lot  more  than  the 
oeneflts  are  now  worth.  Inflation  has  robbed 
them  of  much  of  what  they  contributed  to 
social  security  in  the  late  1930"s  and  1940's. 
This  health  coverage  is  one  way  to  make  up 
for  that  depreciation  in  their  social  security 
contributions. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  their  medical 
bills  will  have  to  be  paid  by  their  children, 
anyway,  or  by  the  community's  taxes,  if 
they  are  not  paid  out  of  the  social  security 
fund.  So  I  think  the  covering  in  of  those 
already  retired  under  social  security  is  a 
verv  sound   feature  of  our   bill. 

01  course,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  In  this 
fight.  But  there  Is  one  language  the  poli- 
ticians always  understand,  even  if  they  do 
not  silways  understand  facts  and  simple  Jus- 
tice. That  is  the  language  of  votes  You 
must  make  clear  to  the  candidates  who  will 
ask  for  your  vote  In  November  that  you  are 
watching  their  votes  in  the  montiis  prior  to 
N'>v?mbrr 

Mr  MOr.SE  Mr  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  program  at  the  con- 
vention in  San  Francisco.  I  listened  to  a 
very  brilliant  address  by  Dr.  Leon  Lewis. 
of  San  Francisco,  who  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject Health  Care  for  the  Elderly."  Dr. 
Lewis  analyzed  the  legislation  pending 
before  the  Congress,  in  regard  to  the 
problem  of  providing  health  aid  to  the 
elderly.  I  think  the  address  delivered 
on  that  occasion  by  Dr  Le'Wis  was  one 
of  the  most  cogent  analyses  of  this  prob- 
lem which  it  has  been  my  pleasure  either 
to  hear  or  to  read.  Because  his  address 
was  so  pertinent  to  the  problems  on  this 
su'oject  which  will  confront  us  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  session.  I  ask 
unan.mou.s  con.-^ent  that  the  address  by 
D:-.  Lewi.^  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
a.s  follows : 

He-ilth    Ckre  for  the  Elderly 
(Address  by   Leon  Lewis,  MJ>.,   presented  at 
the  meeting  of  organized  labor  and  eenior 
citizens.  Civic  Audltcrlum,  San   Francisco, 
Saturday,  June  18,  i»60) 

This  afternoon  meeting  may  be  Interpreted 
a^  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  a  particular 
method  of  deallne  w:th  thf  hp  ilth  needs  of 
elderly  people.     This   might  mean   that  you 


are  gathered  here  in  a  tr.ass  meetlnkj  Ui  im- 
press your  Representatives  In  ConKress  with 
your  approval  >f  a  piece  of  legislation-  for 
ex.i:rip>  •..^t'  F'  r^nd  bill  There  is.  however, 
another  possible  meaning  of  this  meeting.  It 
can — and  I  hope  It  does — mean  that  we  are 
all  here  to  analyze  and  to  evaluate  the  vari- 
ous proposals  for  health  services  now  before 
Congress  with  the  hope  that  we  may  make 
a  contribution  to  the  BOlution  of  a  very 
complex  problem. 

My  purpose  is  to  give  you: 

1  Background  information  concerning  the 
health  of  elderly  people  and  their  needs  for 
medical,  hospital,  and  other  kinds  of  care. 

2.  A  brief  review  of  four  proposals  for 
supporting  health  care  for  the  elderly,  and 

3.  Standards  which  I  believe  should  be 
met  by  a  health  plan  acceptable  to  organ- 
ized labor. 

All  of  us  are  mature  enough  to  know  that 
whatever  plan  is  adopted  will  have  Imperfec- 
tions. We  are  al^o  experienced  enough  to 
realize  that  the  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress will  be  the  result  of  many  pressures 
as  well  as  much  deliberation.  Unfortunately, 
the  legislation  will  not  necessarily  be  based 
entirely  on  consideration  of  "what  is  best  for 
the  patient" — In  this  case,  the  so-called 
"aged."  It  will  be  what  can  be  supported  by 
a  majority  of  legislators  and  signed  by  the 
President  after  being  pushed  this  way  and 
that  by  insurance  interests,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  organized  labor,  drug 
manufacturers,  dissident  medical  groups  like 
the  Physicians  Forum  and  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  themselves.  Whether 
the  final  product  Is  a  hodgepodge  of  un- 
workable schemes  or  a  properly  planned  well- 
knit  program  depends  in  part  upon  what 
you  know  and  how  you  make  your  intelligent 
opinion  known  to  lawmakers. 

First — a  few  facts.  For  convenience  the 
su'tificial  limit  of  65  years  will  l>e  used  as  the 
beginning  of  old  age.  There  are  somewhere 
between  16  and  20  million  persons  over  age 
65  in  the  United  States  and  over  1%  million 
of  them  live  In  California  Mere  of  them 
are  women  than  men.  Over  half  of  the 
women  over  65  are  widows.  Between  one- 
third  and  one-half  of  all  Callfornians  over  65 
have  family  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a 
year.  Nationwide,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
elderly  have  individual  Incomes  of  less  than 
$20  a  week  (Including  social  security).  Old- 
age  Insurance  beneficiaries  receive  an  aver- 
age of  $72  a  month. 

What  about  the  health  of  older  people? 
In  California,  according  to  the  brond  health 
survey  carried  out  in  1957  by  the  State  de- 
partment of  public  health,  about  two-thirds 
of  all  persons  over  65  have  one  or  more 
chronic  illnesses,  and  about  one-fifth  of 
these — at  any  given  time — have  an  a^ldl- 
tional  acute  illness  Heart  and  blood  vessel 
diseases  are  the  commonest  conditions — In- 
creasing in  frequency  from  10  out  of  100 
at  age  45  to  35  out  of  100  persons  at  age  75. 
Rheumatism,  stomach  and  bowel  disorders, 
hernia  and  fractures  (especially  hip  frac- 
tures in  women)  are  other  frequent  causes 
of  disabling  Illness.  Respiratory  diseases  are 
the  commonest  causes  of  acute  Illness. 

Calif omlans  over  65  (aside  fron.  60.000  In 
Institutions)  average  2  days'  hospitalization 
per  year,  twice  as  much  as  those  45  to  64 
years  old  and  2'.2  times  as  much  as  the  gen- 
eral population.  Only  one-third  of  those 
between  66  and  74  and  one-seventh  over  75 
have  hospitalization  insurance.  Those  who 
are  insured   have  very  inadequate  coverage. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average 
elderly  couple  In  the  United  States  spends 
$200  a  year  on  health  needs:  one  out  of  six 
pays  more  than  $800  a  year  in  medical  and 
hospital  costs.  Obviously,  the  majority  of 
elderly  cannot  meet  such  expenses  without 
sacrificing  essential.'?— -such  as  food  and  de- 
cent housing — If  they  can  meet  them  at  all. 


Until  now  the  approach  to  this  problem 
In  the  United  States  has  been  charity: 
public  hospitalization  for  the  Indigent,  vol- 
untary free  services  by  doctors  in  hospitals, 
clinics  and  private  ofttces.  But  many  persons 
with  limited  means  have  always  been  ex- 
cluded from  public  hospitals  and  clinics. 
Despite  the  contribution  of  Federal  and 
State  money  to  restrict  medical  care  under 
some  phases  of  social  security,  the  cost  of 
Indigent  medical  care  Is  becoming  burden- 
some to  local  government.  New  methods  are 
needed — methods  which  provide  adequate 
service  without  destroying  personal  dignity, 
methods  which  can  be  financed  fairly  and 
applied  without  discrimination.  Our  ques- 
tion today  concerns  such  method."?  and  we 
must  look  at  those  which  have  been  pro- 
posed to  see  how  they  plan  to  work. 

A.  The  Forand  bill  (HR.  4700):  1  Who 
will  benefit?  Eleven  million  65  or  older  re- 
ceiving OASI  benefits.  Two  million  under 
65 — survivors  or  dependents  of  OASI  insured. 

2.  Who  will  not  benefit?  Five  million  aged 
now  excluded  from  OASI. 

3  How  will  they  benefit?  Sixty  days*  hos- 
pitalization per  year,  120  days'  nursing  home 
care  per  year,  lets  the  days  in  hospital  Sur- 
gical, Including  dental  surgical  fees.  All  as- 
sociated costs  In  hospital  care :  Ambulance, 
X-ray.  laboratory,  drugs,  anesthesia,  etc. 

4.  What  is  not  covered?  (a)  Medical  of- 
fice and  home  visits;  (b)  home  nursing; 
(c)  drugs  outside  hospitals;  (d)  diagnostic 
services  outside  hospitals;  (e)  rehabilitation 
services  as  such;  (f)  cso-e  for  mental  Illness 
or  tuberculosis 

6.  Estimated  cost.  $1.1  billion  per  year. 

6.  How  financed?  By  adding  0.026  percent 
to  wage  and  payroll  tax  rate  on  earnings  up 
to  $6,000  per  year. 

7.  Who  pays  most?  The  low  Income  per- 
son has  heaviest  burden  since  upper  Income 
Is  not  taxed. 

B.  The  McNamara  bill  (S.  3502)  : 

1.  Who  will  benefit?  Eleven  million  over 
66  on  OASI.  Those  of  5  million  not  covered 
who  cam  less  tiian  $2,U0U  a  year. 

2.  Who  win  not  benefit?  Survivors  and  de- 
pendents of  OASI  covered. 

3.  How  will  they  benefit?  Ninety  days' 
hospitalization  a  year;  180  days  in  nursing 
home  a  year;  home  medical  and  outpatient 
(office)  diagnostic  services;  "very  expensive" 
drugs. 

4.  What  is  not  covered?  Surgical  fees 
(medical  fees  in  hospital);  nonexpeitslve 
drugs;  rehabliitaUon  services  as  such;  mental 
disease  and   tuberculosis  care. 

5.  Estimated  cost:  $1.1  bUllon  for  OASI: 
$370  million  for  nonlnsured  (of  which  United 
States  already  pays  about  $240  million 
through  social  welfare  plans). 

6.  How  financed?  Same  as  Forand  plan, 
except  that  those  outside  OASI  will  be  sup- 
ported from  general  tax  revenues. 

C  The  Medicare  plan  "  would  provide 
grants  to  States  to  allow  persons  over  65  to 
buy  private  insurance  plans— If  Income  un- 
der $2,500   (or  $3,000  for  couples). 

1.  A  10-point  program  would  support  180 
days  hoepltal  care;  1  year  nursing  home  care 
and  home  care;  surgical,  medical,  dental 
fees;  physical  restoration  (rehabilitation); 
private  nurslrig:  drugs  to  $350;  laboratory  and 
X-ray  to  $200  a  year. 

2.  How  financed?  Out  of  general  tax  rev- 
enue plus  premiums  {>ald  by  older  persons  at 
rate  of  $i4  a  year. 

3.  Exclusions:  First  $250  per  year  to  be 
paid  by  the  Individual;  20  percent  of  all  ad- 
ditional costs  to  be  borne  by  Individual.  All 
coverage  to  be  voluntary,  depending  upon 
the  InitlaUve  of  the  Insured  individual. 

(NOTK. — Since  average  health  cost  In  1957- 
68  was  $177  (or  $210  at  I960  prices)  for  the 
elderly,  the  $250  deductible  amount  excludes 
all  with  average  expenditures  for  health.  For 
those  with  high  medical  costs  and  2^\  mil- 
lion persons  r-xpend  $840  a  year,  the  personal 


costs  wotUd  be  $24  premium,  $250  deducti- 
ble, $118  (20  percent  of  the  excess  over 
$250),  or  $392  to  be  paid  by  individuals, 
two-thirds  of  whom  have  average  annual 
Incomes  of  leas  than  $1.(XX).) 

"Medicare"  would  also  Insure  costs  of  pub- 
lic assistance  or  welfare  programs — for  no 
apparent  reason  except  to  Increase  revenue 
for  Insurance  carriers  and  to  Increase  public 
expense. 

D  Senator  Javtts'  plan  also  depends  upon 
State  operation.  Individual  premiums  of  50 
cents  to  $13  per  month  depending  upon  In- 
come. Federal  subsidy  estimated  $1.1 
bllUon. 

The  medicare  plan  would  Increase  the 
burden  of  States  by  $600  million  and  the 
Javlts  plan  by  $640  million  annually.  These 
additional  revenues  would  be  met  by  al- 
ready hard  pressed  State  governments  by 
some  type  of  taxation.  The  dangers  of  more 
Inequitable  sales  taxes  Is  obvlotis. 

Both  medicare  and  the  Javlts  plans  bypass 
the  Social  Security  Administration  which 
operates  at  an  administrative  cost  of  2  per- 
cent. They  would  substitute  a  complex  of 
Federal  Government.  50  State  governments, 
about  1,500  voluntary  health  Insurance  com- 
panies with  hundreds  of  pwsslble  plans — 
operated  with  high  administrative  cofts  plus 
profit  of  private  Insurance. 

If  any  of  the  proposed  plans  Is  to  be  sup- 
ported It  is  Important  to  consider  how  easy 
It  will  be  to  modify  It  In  the  future,  either 
to  correct  mistakes  or  to  broaden  l>eneflts 
The  dangers  of  setting  up  a  cumbersome 
system  which  cannot  easily  be  changed  Is 
one  reason  for  trying  to  keep  the  administra- 
tion unified  and  as  free  of  rigid  bureaucratic 
control  as  possible.  Another  danger  arises 
out  of  threats  to  regiment  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Fortunately,  both  the  Forand  and 
the  McNamara  bills  stress  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  physician  and  approved  hospital 
and  disclaim  control  over  administration  at 
the  service  level 

With  the  background  of  facts  I  have  tried 
to  give  you,  let  me  now  turn  to  a  prop>o8cu 
•et  of  tesu  or  criteria  of  a  satisfactory  health 
program  for  the  aged.  I  hope  there  will  be 
time  to  argue  some  of  the  Issues  raised  by 
what  Is  admittedly  idealistic — but  since 
when  Is  the  Ideal  loo  good  to  fight  for? 

A  really  adequate  health  plan  for  the 
elderly  would.  In  my  opinion,  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Support  health  services  for  all  individu- 
als over  65  whether  insured  by  OASI  or  not. 

2  Provide  services  as  needed  and  for  as 
long  as  needed  with  no  time  restrictions. 
(Where  does  the  permanently  disabled  80- 
year-old  go  after  120  days  or  180  days  In  a 
nursmg  home?  Where  will  he  go  when  a 
Federal  plan  puts  the  charity  hospitals  out 
of  business?) 

(a)  Elmphasize  early  diagnostic  and  pre- 
ventive   care    to    avoid    hospitalization. 

(Note. — Focus  on  surgery  Is  misguided 
since  people  need  more  medical  than  sur- 
gical service  as  they  grow  older.  Subsidiz- 
ing hospital  care  to  exclusion  of  office  and 
outpatient  care  Is  aeriotis  error  of  most 
health  care  plans  ) 

3.  Operate  efficiently  at  the  lowest  over- 
head and  in  a  way  assuring  equal  benefits 
to  all.  This,  in  my  opinion,  can  best  be 
done  under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 

4.  [The  plan  should)  be  supported  equi- 
tably— preferably  out  of  general  tax  funds, 
or  as  an  alternate,  out  of  taxes  on  earned 
Income  beyond  the  proposed  $6,000  limit 
under  OASI. 

6.  Assure  good  quality  of  service  by  estab- 
lishing professional  standards  for  all  per- 
sonnel: doctors,  nurses,  therapists,  social 
workers  and  others. 

6  Foster  high  level  service  and  morale  by 
earmarking  a  proportion  of  funds  for  local 
Inservlce  teaching  and  research. 

7.  Stress  preventive  and  rehabilitative 
measures — supporting,  by  special  subsidy  U 


necessary,    centers    for    ger;.nnc    rtiiabilita- 
tlon  and  by  paying  for  restorative  services. 

8.  Plan  for  coordination  with  services  other 
than  medical — specifically,  social  agencies, 
recreational  and  housing  facilities,  and  edu- 
cational plans  for  the  elderly. 

9.  Integrate  the  public  hospitals  with  the 
new  plan,  by  using  the  available  plants  and 
the  experienced  staffs  of  well  established  in- 
stitutions. 

Utopia  is  not  around  the  corner.  The 
standards  suggested  probably  cannot  now  be 
met,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  aim  for  lesser 
goals.  The  immediate  target  should  not  be 
less  than  a  first  stage  in  a  full  solution  to 
the  problem  of  health  care.  Under  present 
circumstances,  the  concept  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Forand  and  expanded  somewhat  by 
Senator  McNamasa  and  his  colleagues,  offers 
the  best  hope,  especially  if  amended  to  in- 
clude diagnostic,  preventive,  and  rehabilita- 
tive care,  for  a  stepwise  achievement  of  the 
goal  I  have  tried  to  define. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
occasion  I  said  to  the  audience  that  if 
the  medical  profession  would  follow  the 
legislative  statesmanship  of  such  bril- 
liant persons  as  Dr.  Lewis,  we  in  the 
Congress  would  not  have  any  serious 
problem  in  doing  justice  to  the  elderly 
people  of  this  country. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President  I  was  so  fav- 
orably impressed  with  Dr.  Le'Wis  and  the 
brilliance  of  his  analysis  of  the  problem 
which  confronts  us  that  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  leaders  of  the  Congress 
that  I  hope  that  during  the  next  session 
Dr.  Lewis  will  be  called  to  Washington  to 
testify  before  us.  when  we  come  to  grips 
again  with  the  problem  of  enacting 
legislation  which  necessarily  must  be 
enacted  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
elderly  and  to  give  them  the  medical 
protection  to  which  they   are  entitled. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  point,  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  tome? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

In  doing  so,  I  wish  to  inform  him 
that  in  my  speech,  last  Saturday,  to 
the  convention  of  the  elderly,  in  San 
FYancisco,  I  spoke  of  the  wonderful 
work  the  Senator  from  Michiean  is 
doing  in  the  Senate  in  regard  to  health 
legislation  for  the  elderly.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  there  is  no  ques- 
Uaa  that  those  people  are  aware  ol  tlie 
excellent  work  tJie  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan is  domg,  beca'ase  the  ver>-  mention 


of  his  name  belore  liiat  audience  of  el- 
derly people  "brought  down  uiie  rafters," 
so  to  speak;  their  appla.jse  was  most 
enthusiastic  m  support  of  the  high  com- 
mendation and  compliment  which,  on 
that  occasion.  I  paid  to  tlie  Senator  from 
Micliigan 

Mr.  McNAAIARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oiegon  very  much  lor  his  char- 
ity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  be  con- 
sidering, in  the  next  week,  a  problem  of 
crucial  importance  to  the  welfare  of  16 
million  senior  American  citizens;  name- 
ly, the  most  effective  means  of  financing 
medical  caie  in  old  age,  without  subject- 
ing our  aged  to  the  himiiliation  of  char- 
ity or  dependence  upon  children. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Prob- 
lems of  the  Aged  and  Aging  has  con- 
ducted 18  months  of  extensive  studies  in 
this  field,  and  has  produced  a  wealth  of 
evidence  that  an  expansion  of  the  social 
security  system  to  include  medical  ben- 
efits for  retired  persons  is  the  most  effi- 
cient and  effective  means  of  meeting 
their  No.  1  problem.  Accordingly,  along 
with  23  other  Senators,  I  have  intro- 
duced S.  3503,  to  provide  paidup  medi- 
cal-insurance benefits  for  all  retired  el- 
derly. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Medical 
Association  claims  that  the  physicians 
of  this  Nation  are  opr>osed  to  this  simple, 
effective  method  of  meeting  medical  bills 
after  retirement.  In  the  name  of  the 
doctors  of  the  country,  the  American 
Medical  Association  opposes  the  Porand- 
McNamara  approach,  which  follows  the 
traditional  American  method  of  pur- 
chasing insurance,  through  small  con- 
tributions during  our  working  lives. 

However,  I  wish  to  assert  emphatical- 
ly that  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion does  not  speak  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession on  this  subject.  Thousands  of 
physicians  in  this  coimtrj-,  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  elderly,  have  a  more  sen- 
sitive and  humane  imderstanding  of  this 
national  problem. 

They  know  only  too  well  that  low  in- 
comes in  old  age,  combined  with  exten- 
sive illness  and  high  medical  bilLs.  can 
wipe  out  small  savings  or  can  make  it 
necessary  to  mortgage  a  home,  or  cash 
in  insurance,  or  borrow  from  relatives. 

I  repeat  that  the  AMA  do-^s  not  speak 
for  large  numbers  of  this  humanitarian 
profession.  As  an  additional  example  of 
my  assertion,  let  me  quote  from  a  letter 
I  recently  received  from  the  president  of 
the  American  PubUc  Health  Association, 
Dr  Malcolm  H.  Merrill,  a  physician,  who 
enclosed  the  policy  statement  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  on 
Federal  health  insurance  for  the  aged. 

I  want  to  add  that  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  board  of  this  a.ssr>c:ation  is  Dr 
John    D.    Porterfield.    Deputy    Surgeon 
General;  and  Dr.  Berwyr.  F   Mattison  Is 
executive  director.    Beth  arc  physicians. 

Point  2  of  this  policy  statement  as- 
serts: 

We  favor  appropriate  Federal  legislation  to 
provide  paid-up  insurance  for  health  services 
to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  65. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  is  the  professional  or- 
ganization of  public  health  workers  in 
this   country.     It  is   the   largest   public 
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health  organization  in  the  world,  with 
members  from  every  State  in  this  Union. 
The  American  Public  Health  Association 
IS  87  years  old,  and  has  13,000  members. 
composed  of  physicians,  nurses,  engi- 
neers, and  others  encased  in  protectiru^ 
and  sustainin^c  the  heaKh  of  our  citi- 
zens. No  organization  has  contributed 
more  to  the  prevention  of  illness  and  to 
the  promonon  of  po-itivp  physical  and 
mental  health. 

In  this  statement  from  tht^  APHA, 
'.vhich.  I  am  told,  includes  in  its  mem- 
bership all  of  the  public-health  doctors 
in  the  countrv,  it  is  asserted  flatly  that 
It  favors  pixl  up  insurance  for  health 
services, 

M:  President,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  surrender  supinely  to  the  dogmatic 
emotionalism  of  the  mimeograph  ma- 
chines in  th'-^  AMA  headquarters,  on 
the  sround  that  the  doctors  oppose  a 
common  sense  effort  to  meet  the  medical 
problems  of  America's  senior  citizens. 

In  Its  pohcy  statement,  the  APHA 
further  sets  forth  excellent  criteria  with 
respect  to  the  provisions  of  medical  in- 
surance legislation,  including  the  need 
for  minimum  standards  in  hospital  and 
nursing-home  care,  and  for  cooperation 
with  State  health  agencies  in  adminis- 
tering the  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  Dr  Merrill,  and  the  policy 
statement  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in   the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thf:  .Xmeri:  \.n   F''blic  He.\lth 

.Association,  Inc., 
.V-  V  V    -<    .V  Y  .  June  16,  1960 
H.m   P\r  M.  .V\.M.\R.\, 
U  S  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

De.\r  SEN-.\Toa  Mc^'^^;  \.°a  It  Is  my  pleasure 
to  f .rxard  to  you  the  accompanying  brief 
statement  of  those  prtnclpleo  believed  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  to  be 
essencia;  to  an  adequate  program  ot  health 
care  for  the  aged.  I  respectfully  direct  your 
attention  to  the  basic  tenets  set  forth  In  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  helpful  to  you  In 
your  consideration  of  legislation  relative  to 
this  vital  problem. 

Our  association   would   be  pleased  to  pro- 
vide additional  Information  or  to  be  of  fur- 
ther ^rvlce  should  you  so  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M\:,r  .1  M  H    Merrim    M  D  . 

President 

Policy  Statement  ov  Feder.\l  Health  In- 
surance yoR  THE  -Aged  by  the  Amkhican 
PT73L1C  Health  Association,  June  8    1960 

The  American  Public  Health  Association 
has  continued  to  study  Federal  legislative 
proposals  and  developments  relative  to  the 
problem  of  meeting  the  health  needs  of  the 
aged  since  statements  on  this  subject  were 
presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Represenutlves  In  July  of 
1959  and  again  In  March  1960.  We  have 
observed  with  great  Interest  the  bills  on 
health  Insurance  for  the  aged  Introduced  In 
the  present  Congress,  and  the  plans  present- 
ed by  Secretary  Flemming  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  giv- 
ing  the    administrations    views. 

It  seems  timely  that  the  APHA  present 
its  current  views  on  legislation  to  provide 
health  insurance  for  the  aged  because  of  the 


f>36Sib'ie   pfuwage   of    >ei.'-.a';' 'D    by    the    Con- 
gress before  It  adjourns 

Accordingly,  the  committee  on  public 
policy  and  legislation  wishes  to  set  forth  the 
foli.owlng  basic  principles  that  should  be  a 
p.i.-t  of  any  Federal  legislation  enacted  to 
help  meet  the  health  needs  of  persons  over 
65  years  of  age  In  the  Nation. 

1.  There  is  well -accepted  evidence  of  the 
need  of  several  segments  of  this  age  group 
to  have  help  In  paying  for  their  health 
services. 

2.  We  favor  appropriate  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  provide  paid-up  Insurance  for  health 
services  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  65. 

3.  The  means  of  financing  an  Insurance 
system  Is  one  tliat  requires  the  best  financial 
and  fiscal  expert.s.  In  and  out  of  Ooverrment, 
and  we  believe  that  such  experts  should  pro- 
vide guidance  in  this  aspect  of  the  problem 
We  would  only  sny  that  mechanisms  should 
be  used  to  full  advantage,  whenever  possible, 
which  will  assure  efBclency  and  economy  In 
this  costly  venture. 

4.  To  obtain  maximum  value  for  moneys 
spent  and  to  assure  the  best  quality  of 
health  services.  It  Is  essential  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare eatabli&h  minimum  requlrementa  for 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  for  the 
country.  If  personal  health  services  are  in- 
cluded In  the  benefits,  provision  for  high 
quality  of  care,  such  as  that  now  In  force  In 
the  crippled  children's  program  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  would  be  necessary. 

5.  To  enforce  provisions  for  quality  of 
health  services  established  by  the  Defxart- 
ment  of  Health.  Eklucatlon,  and  Welfare, 
State  governments  would  need  to  designate 
State  agencies  to  carry  out  the  task  of  In- 
spection, surveillance,  and  certification  to 
the  Federal  agency  distributing  the  Insur- 
ance funds.  We  strongly  believe  that  the 
State  health  departments,  whenever  possible 
under  State  law,  should  be  designated  as  the 
State  agency  to  administer  this  a.?pect  of  the 
program  of  health  insurance  for  the  aged. 
State  health  departments  have  had  long  ex- 
perience In  the  broad  health  fields  not  limit- 
ed to  those  of  public  assistance  or  general  re- 
lief. In  addition,  their  professional  staffs 
are  familiar  with  all  aspects  of  health  care 
and  are  closely  associated  with  licensed  prac- 
titioners, hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and 
auxiliary  medical  services. 

These  basic  principles.  In  the  view  of  the 
APHA.  must  be  Incorporated  In  any  legis- 
lation enacted  to  help  meet  the  health  needs 
of  the  aged.  The  APHA  Is  prepared  to  sub- 
mit the  necessary  wording  of  amendments 
to  presently  available  bills  in  Congress  to  ac- 
complish the  goals  set  forth 

Bills  before  Congress  and  bills  to  be  In- 
troduced should  be  measured  in  their  future 
effectiveness  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
Include  these  basic  principles. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  very 
much  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  delighted  to  dn  ^n 


EXCERPTS  FROM  ADI^RESS  BY 
SENATOR  MORSE  AT  RAILROAD 
WORKERS  RALLY  AT  LOS  AN'- 
GELES 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  on  the 
night  of  June  17.  I  spoke  to  more  than 
2.000  persons  at  Pasadena  Calif.,  at  a 
railroad  workers  rally.  The  subject 
under  consideration  was  some  of  the 
problems  which  at  present  confront  the 
railroad  industry  I  a,sk  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  my  remarks 
on  that  occasion  be  printed  at  this  point 
m  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ExcEKPTS  Prom  Adobess  bt  Senator  Mokse 
Before  Los  Angexes  Council  or  Rail- 
road Labor,  Pasadena.  Calif..  June  17. 
1960 

Members  of  the  Los  Angaies  Council  of 
Railroad  Lab(3r.  and  friends.  It  was  a  great 
honor  and  a  great  pleasure  to  accept  the 
Invitation  from  H  E  Gilbert  to  address  this 
rally  of  west  coast  railway  labor  brother- 
hoods 

Like  all  of  organized  labor,  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  stand  in  a  critical  point  In 
their  history.  They  have  been  the  object  of 
a  tremendous  antllabor  canipaign.  Since 
It  was  Impossible  for  employers  to  use  the 
corruption  Issue  against  the  rallro.id  broth- 
erhoods, they  used  a  dllTerent  Issue,  one  that 
was  the  creature  of  publicity  rather  than 
fact. 

This  was  the  Infamous  "featherbeddlng" 
allegation,  plastered  in  magazines  and  news- 
papers for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  sym- 
pathy and  support  from  the  general  public, 
a  public  largely  deprived  of  the  truth  of  the 
situation  because  the  publicity  was  all  one- 
sided. No  better  example  of  this  fact  can 
be  cited  than  the  experience  you  had  with 
"Reader's  Digest  "  The  antl -featherbeddlng 
article  carried  by  Reader's  Digest  brought 
me  a  good  deal  of  mall  demanding  correc- 
tive action  against  the  unions,  as  I  am  sure 
it  brought  to  other  Members  of  Congreas. 
Yet.  the  many  answers  sent  to  Reader'! 
Digest  by  several  railway  executives,  and  the 
working  employees  themselves,  were  rejected 
by  the  publishers. 

PUBLICITY    IS    PURPOSE    OF    CAMPAIGN 

It  was  significant  that  the  carriers  took 
this  campaign  to  the  public,  rather  than  to 
the  unions  and  the  Boards  set  up  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  Obviously,  they  have 
felt  that  their  case  U  unsound  In  Its  spe- 
cifics, but  that  it  will  help  to  create  the 
climate  which  employers  are  busily  creating 
to  influence  Congress  In  the  adoption  of 
antllabor  laws. 

The  culmination  of  this  campaign  on  the 
part  of  the  carriers  came  last  month,  when 
there  was  Intrixluced  by  Senator  DiXKsnf  a 
bill  numbered  S.  3648  This  bill  would  re- 
move all  negotiations  on  creation  or  dis- 
continuance of  Jobs  from  collective  bargain- 
ing negotiations  and  contracts.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple bill  It  has  for  its  simple  objective  the 
undoing  of  generations  of  progress  In  Ameri- 
can labor 

It  has  been  a  historic  objective  of  Ameri- 
can labor  unions,  and  In  fact,  of  free  unions 
throughout  the  Western  World,  to  seek  first, 
a  fair  share  of  the  value  of  the  product  or 
service  their  work  creates:  and  secondly,  a 
measure  of  control  over  job  opportunities 
Senator  Dirksen  predicates  his  bill  upon  the 
recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
In  the  case  involving  telegraphers  on  the 
Chicago  &  North  We-stern  and  the  plan  of 
the  carrier  to  abandon  service  at  certain 
stations. 

Abandonment  of  service  Is  not  an  unusual 
practice;  It  can  be  accomplished  and  has 
been  accomplished  through  regular  pro- 
cedures of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Some  areas  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly rural  communities,  think  there  has 
been  too  much  abandonment  of  service 
But  the  carriers  have  a  procedure  to  follow 
regarding  It.  If  It  can  be  justified. 

However,  the  future  of  the  employees  af- 
fected by  such  an  abandonment  has  for 
decades  been  considered  a  legitimate  concern 
of  their  union,  not  only  In  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, but  wherever  working  people  are 
organized  to  bargain  with  their  employers. 
Job  control  has.  since  the  days  of  Samuel 
Gompers.  been  a  basic  objective  and  con- 
cern of  organized  labor. 
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rAR-RZACHING    EFFECT    OF    DIRKSEN    BILL 

Of  course.  Senator  Dirksen  knows  this. 
He  knows  that  the  case  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  favor  of  the  union  Is  only 
an  excuse  for  his  bill  His  bill  Is  not  even 
limited  to  railway  unions,  but  applies  gen- 
erally,  to    all    labor-management   contracts. 

We  have  good  reason  to  know  what  Is 
behind  this  bill  up  In  Portland.  Oreg.  Our 
city  Is  being  racked  by  a  strike  over  exactly 
the  same  Issue  which  was  at  stake  on  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Line,  and  which 
Is  now  at  stake  In  the  Dirksen  bill  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  Portland  newspaper 
strike,  and  with  the  "unlon-bustlng"  activ- 
ities of  the  publishers  of  the  city's  two  major 
newspajjers. 

The  cause  of  the  strike  was  the  Insistence 
of  the  Oregonlan  that  it  was  going  to  pur- 
chase a  new  plate-casting  machine  of  Ger- 
man manufacture,  one  entirely  unknown  in 
this  country,  but  which  the  employer  In- 
sisted needed  only  one  man  to  operate.  The 
Stereotypers  Union  did  not  take  the  position 
that  the  same  number  of  men  presently 
employed  for  that  task  should  continue  to 
be  employed  and  paid  for  it,  rather,  they 
took  the  very  reasonable  position  that  when 
the  machine  was  purchased  and  installed, 
then  they  would  discuss  with  the  publisher 
the  number  of  men  needed  to  operate  it. 

There  Is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  false  Issued  raised  by  the  publishers 
In  the  full  knowledge  that  the  union  would 
go  out  on  strike  over  It  They  had  the 
strikebreakers  all  lined  up  to  move  In  sev- 
eral weeks  before  the  Issue  was  even  raised 
with  the  union.  The  new  machine  has  not 
been  purchased  or  Installed  at  the  Ore- 
gonlan's  plant. 

Yet.  under  the  Dirksen  bill,  the  stereo- 
typers would  be  denied  any  right  even  to 
negotiate  this  subject  at  all  In  their  bar- 
gaining contract.  So  far  as  I  know,  even 
Sam  Newhouse  hasn't  tried  to  deny  them 
that  He  will  deny  them  their  jobs,  of 
course,  but  not  the  right  to  bargain  and 
strike  over  the  Issue.  In  fact,  he  counted 
on  the  fact  that  they  would  strike  over  It. 

That  Is  how  far  this  Dirksen  bill  goes. 
There  are  many  similar  examples  that  could 
be  cited  from  any  Industry.  It  would  de- 
liver a  body  blow  to  organized  labor,  and 
that  Is  exactly  what  It  Ls  Intended  to  do. 

BILL   IS  making  PROGRXSS 

Of  course,  you  may  feel  that  this  Is  just 
one  of  those  things  that  gets  introduced  as 
a  matter  of  course  when  someone  doesn't 
like  a  Supreme  Court  decision,  and  that  It 
was  routinely  Introduced  only  to  be  rou- 
tinely dropped  as  so  many  bills  are.  Yet 
the  facta  Indicate  otherwise. 

The  86th  Congress  has  been  In  session  a 
year  and  half  and  Is  only  now  getting  down 
to  business  on  the  minimum  wage  bill. 
My  own  bill  of  February  1959,  to  extend 
to  all  emergency  disputes  the  procedures  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  has  languished  In 
the  Senate  Lat>or  Committee  without  so 
much  as  a  hearing.  My  resolution  to  In- 
vestigate the  Portland  newspaper  strike  has 
been  refused  a  hearing. 

Senator  Dirksen  Introduced  S  3548  on 
May  13  of  this  year.  Within  a  month,  the 
subcommittee  to  which  it  was  referred  was 
ready  to  proceed  with  hearings  on  It.  Just 
2  days  ago,  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  Senator  McClel- 
LAN.  rose  on  the  Senate  fioor  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  and  asked  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Senate  that  his  subcommittee  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  those  hearings  while  the 
Senate  was  In  session.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  only  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  can  meet  while  the  Senate  Itself 
Is  In  session.  So  It  takes  unanimous  consent 
for  any  other  committee  or  subconunittee  to 
meet. 


I  objected  to  that  request.  1  refuse<i  to 
join  in  giving  that  subcommittee  special 
permission  to  go  ahead  with  that  particular 
hearing. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the  legislative 
skids  have  been  greased  for  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  Of  course,  that  cannot 
be  said  for  the  minimum  wage,  or  the 
Forand  bill,  or  housing,  or  aid  to  education, 
or  for  my  bills  to  repeal  the  antllabor  sec- 
tions of  the  1959  labor  law. 

But  within  a  month  from  Its  Introduction, 
the  Judiciary  subcommittee  was  all  set  to 
start  Its  hearings  on  S.  3548.  They  very 
likely  will  hold  them,  one  way  or  another,  at 
one  time  or  another,  becavise  they  can  do  so 
any  time  the  Senate  Is  not  In  session. 

I  ;.m  perfectly  willing  that  this  bill  be 
considered  under  the  regular  procedure  of 
the  Senate,  but  I  shall  continue  to  oppose 
any  legislative  shortcuts  for  It. 

REJ'ETmoN   OF    CORHtTPTION    CAMPAIGN 

This  bin.  like  the  "featherbeddlng"  cam- 
paign of  the  carriers.  Is  Intended  to  capital- 
ize on  the  "featherbeddlng"  campaign  of  the 
carriers,  in  very  much  the  same  way  that  the 
rackets  Investigation  was  used.  The  Issue 
of  corruption  was  broadcast,  televised,  pub- 
licized, and  shouted  from  the  housetops  for 
months,  so  that  legislation  could  be  driven 
through  a  frightened  Congress  that  would 
cripple  the  economic  rights  of  organized 
labor  In  the  name  of  ending  corruption. 

Now.  the  American  people  are  being  fed 
a  diet  of  allegations  of  "featherbeddlng." 
This  time,  the  carriers  and  the  steel  Indus- 
try have  led  the  publicity  campaign.  Under 
the  guise  of  correcting  "featherbeddlng," 
comes  the  Dirksen  proposal. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  not  be  bam- 
boozled again,  but  after  what  happened  less 
than  a  year  ago.  I  am  not  so  confident  of  the 
outcome.  The  politicians  arc  interested  In 
votes  and  we  learned  last  year  that  It  Is  a 
simple  matter  for  a  well-heeled  publicity 
campaign  to  produce  votes.  The  politicians 
ran  for  cover  by  voting  for  the  Kennedy- 
Landrum-GrifBn  bill  a  year  ago 

Unless  labor  Is  able  to  counter  that  pub- 
licity and  educate  the  politicians  as  well  as 
the  public.  It  Is  possible  that  Congress  will 
do  the  same  thing.  If  not  this  year  then  next 
year,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
elections. 

Productivity  of  railroad  workers  has  In- 
creased as  rapidly  as  In  any  other  major  In- 
dustry. A  full.  Impartial  Inquiry  of  all  labor 
practices  In  the  railroad  Industry,  starting  at 
the  top  and  going  clear  down  to  the  bottom, 
would  reveal  more  featherbeddlng  among  the 
executives  than  among  the  wageamers.  If 
railroad  management  wants  to  make  Issue 
over  payment  made  for  work  not  performed, 
then  they  shotUd  be  challenged  to  extend  the 
Inquiry  to  the  executive  level. 

That  Is  the  only  way  the  public  and  the 
stockholders  can  be  protected,  along  with 
workers. 

Unfortunately,  organized  labor  In  America 
has  In  general  been  forced  onto  the  defensive, 
partly  because  of  the  large  sums  available 
to  management  for  publicity  and  advertising, 
a  cost  which,  incidentally.  Is  largely  tax-free. 

But  labor  cannot  afford  to  remain  on  the 
defensive.  When  It  does  not  move  forward. 
It  Is  pushed  backward,  and  that  Is  what  Is 
happening  right  now. 

I  hope  there  will  be  rallies  all  over  the 
country  like  this  one.  not  for  a  single  trade 
or  Industry,  but  for  all  organized  labor  We 
need  to  have  greater  understanding,  from  the 
rank  and  file  on  up  to  the  politician  who  Is 
elected  with  labor  votes,  of  what  Is  at  stake. 
And  wc  need  to  have  greater  solidarity  within 
our  ranks. 

I  make  this  plea  because  it  is  my  convic- 
tion, borne  out  by  history,  that  a  modern 
nation  cannot  be  progressive  and  prosperous 
unless  Its  free  unions  are  also  advancing  the 
economic  standing  of   workers  at  the  same 


time  The  fact  Is  that  technological  progress 
must  go  hand  In  hand  with  a  high  living 
standard  and  high  disposable  income  among 
workers.  It  Is  this  mass  purchasing  power 
which  makes  It  profitable  to  Invest  in  tech- 
nological advancetf*4n  the   first   place. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  which  organ- 
ized labor  must  get  across  to  the  American 
people.  It  must  even  get  them  across  to  its 
own  membership,  In  some  cases,  because 
there  are  many  union  members  who  do  not 
understand  or  appreciate  what  they  owe  to 
the  union  movement  and  what  will  happen 
to  their  own  Jobs  if  unions  continue  to  be 
hamstrung  by  legislation.  It  is  a  campaign 
In  which  I  gladly  join,  and  in  which  I  thmk 
It  Is  vital  that  we  succeed. 

Mr  MORSR  Mr.  Prefident.  at  the 
same  meeting  the  audience  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  8.  C.  Phillips,  assistant 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Enginemen.  Mr. 
Phillips  made  a  very  fine  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  set  forth  a  great  deal 
of  statistical  material  dealing  with  some 
of  the  major  problems  which  confront 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  in  their  pres- 
ent negotiations  with  the  carriers. 

On  that  occasion  I  commended  Mr. 
Phillips  for  his  very  fine  address.  Today 
I  wish  to  repeat  that  commendation  as 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Phillips  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  in  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

There  be.ng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RXMARKS  or  S.  C.  Phillips,  Assistant  Presi- 
dent, BROrHERHOOD  OF  LCX:OMOTIVE  FIRE- 
MEN AND  Enginemen,  at  the  Railroad 
Workers'  Rally,  Los  Angius,  Calif.,  June 

17,   1960 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  railroad  labor,  and  friends, 
It  Is  an  Insjjirlng  experience  to  be  here  to- 
night and  to  be  able  to  take  part  In  this 
militant  gathering  of  raUroad  workers  from 
the  Los  Angeles  area. 

This  rally  gives  further  public  evidence  of 
the  Intention  of  railworkers  to  be  steadfast 
in  defense  of  their  livelihood  against  those 
corporation  executives  of  our  great  Industry 
who  woxild  cast  a  third  of  the  work  force  into 
unemployment. 

I  sense  an  air  of  militancy  and  dedication 
here  tonight. 

When  members  of  all  railroad  crafts  meet 
for  the  common  purpose  of«defendtng  their 
jobs,  homes,  and  future,  there  Is  generated 
a  spirit  that  is  awesome  in  its  power  to  weld 
men  and  women  of  our  great  Industry  Into  a 
force  united  for  social  justice,  common  wel- 
fare of  the  commvmltles  in  which  we  live, 
and  our  Nation. 

This  Is  tlie  fourth  rally  held  by  railroad 
employees  under  the  auspices  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Executive  Association. 

First  in  Chicago,  next  Milwaukee,  and  then 
Kansas  City,  some  6,000  workers  in  total  met 
In  3  of  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  soli- 
darity since  the  black  days  In  early  lat>or 
history  when  railworkers  strtiggled  against 
the  unyielding,  oppressive  antllabor  policies 
of  the  railroad  barons. 

The  Chlcf^o.  Milwaukee,  and  Kansas  City 
rallies  focused  national  attention  on  the 
problems  of  railroad  workers.  They  Ignited 
a  spark  of  public  sympathy  for  the  real  heart 
of  the  rail  Industry — the  men  and  women 
who  toll  24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week,  to 
provide  our  Nation  with  adequate,  efficient, 
and  safe  railroad  service. 

Railroad  workers  throughout  the  country 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  these  rallies  and, 
m  a  tremendous  grassroots  explosion.  800,000 
members  of  railroad  labor  are  telling  their 
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friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives  •  •  •  and 
their  newspaper  editors,  that  they  are  \\  t 
featherbedders  " 

And  so.  we  again  rind  this  spirit  rene-A'ed 
by  the  thousands  of  Los  Angeles  area  rail 
woricers  who  have  the  courage  and  fortltudf* 
to  say  that  they  will  not  give  up  nearly  a 
century  of  hard- won  rights 

As  I  have  said  this  rally  tonight  is  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  militant  spirit  of  all  rail- 
road woricers  But,  have  any  of  you  ever 
thought  of  this  iis  an  unusual  method  of 
collective  bargaining? 

You  might  say  that  this  is  not  collective 
bargaining  at  all;  that  it  is  not  the  way  to 
meet  and  solve  the  issues  confronting  rail 
labor  and  management  You  are  right.  Why 
then  are  we  here?  Why  aren't  we  in  Chicago, 
Washington,  New  York.  Cleveland  or  any 
other  city  talking  to  the  railroads  and  meet- 
ing for  the  common  purpose  of  resolving  our 
differences'" 

Because,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
battleground  chosen  by  the  railroads.  We 
have  been  challenged  in  the  public  chroni- 
cles to  defend  40  and  more  years  of  collective 
bargaining. 

It  would  have  been  simple  for  the  rail- 
roads to  approach  labor  and  say,  "We  both 
have  problems.  You  name  yours  and  we'll 
name  oilts  and  then  we'll  talk  about  both." 

Thart  didn't  happen.  Instead,  the  railroads 
listened  to  the  advocates  of  a  new  type  of 
collective  bargaining.  The  bralntrust  that 
quarterbacked  the  big  steel  strike  of  1959 
h.is  moved  into  our  industry. 

This  new  school  of  contract  negotiation 
builds  a  case  on  the  premise  that  public 
opinion  can  be  shaped  and  molded  to  fit  any 
situation  through  the  medium  of  advertising 
and  editorial  support  from  those  susceptible 
to  bias.  This  concept  gave  birth  to  the 
"featherbeddlng"  strawman  that  is  being 
used  to  hide  the  real  issues. 

In  the  railroad  industry,  the  "featherbed- 
ding"  mirage  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  Daniel  P  Loomls.  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads in  St  Louis  on  February  11,  1959.  Mr. 
Loomls.  you  will  recall,  spelled  out  certain 
thlnes  which  he  said  con.«'tltuted  an  "eco- 
nomic albatross"  around  the  neck  of  the 
railroad  Industry.  He  went  on  to  pledge  that 
the  Industry  would  force  to  a  conclusion,  the 
Issues  he  had  raised,  even  If  a  lockout  proved 
necessary. 

Threats  of  a  management-forced  disrup- 
tion In  T-\:\  '.'Tnsportation  have  been  re- 
peated by  Mr  Loomls  and  other  railroad 
spokesmen  since  February  1959.  Just  re- 
cently the  vice  president  of  public  relations 
for  the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
revealed  that  the  railroads  might  Just  up  and 
decide  to  remove  locomotive  firemen  from 
yard  and  freight  locomotives  In  August  of 
1960.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  arrogance  or 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  AAR  vice  presi- 
dent, but  ultimatums  don't  sit  well  with 
me  or  anyone  else  in  railroad  labor,  and 
above  everything  else,  such  tactics  solve 
nothing. 

Well,  once  Mr  Loomls  launched  the  pro- 
gram, the  scene  switched  to  New  York  where 
an  advertising  agency  produced  a  series  of 
advertisements  that  purported  to  tell  the 
American  public  that  railroad  workers  were 
"featherbedders":  that  this  so-called  feath- 
erbeddlng cost  $500  million  yearly,  and  that 
it  represented  an  economic  tragedy  compara- 
ble to  such  terrible  disasters  as  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake,  the  Chicago  fire,  and 
the  Texas  City  explosion. 

Railroad  ads  used  maudlin  sensationalism 
to  implant  on  the  public  consciousness  the 
figure  $500  million,  which  is  the  mythical 
cost  of  the  big  myth  Itself— "featherbed- 
ding."  The  ads  were  an  Insult  to  public  In- 
telligence but  they  continued  from  February 
to  Octob*'r  31.  1959.  when  the  rail  corpora- 
tions served  several  notices  of  rules  changes 


on  the  operating  rail  unions.  Tlie  five 
unions  received  a  cleverly  concocted  cf)n- 
glomeration  of  legalistic  prose  and  formulas 
that  ripped  out  every  page  of  existing  con- 
tracts 

That  description  of  the  railroad  demands, 
by  the  way.  comes  from  a  railroad  ofBcer  who 
couldn't  explain  the  notices  to  a  general 
chairman,  but  did  offer  the  assurance  that 
all  that  was  left  was  the  covers  of  the 
contract. 

It  was  these  notices  that  revealed  exactly 
what  the  featherbeddlng  campaign  was  de- 
signed to  do — not  to  correct  the  so-called 
abuses,  but  it  was  to  eliminate  the  rules 
under  which  we  work  Most  of  the  rules  de- 
mands Included  the  words  "the  carrier  shall 
have  the  unrestricted  right"  and  "all  rules 
and  Interpretations  to  the  contrary  would  be 
eliminated,  except  those  the  carrier  desired 
to  keep."  In  other  words,  we  would  go  back 
to  the  days  when  our  conditions  of  work 
and  the  exercise  of  seniority  were  dictated  on 
the  terms  of  the  boss. 

While  the  advertising  efforts  of  the  rail- 
roads have  ceased  for  the  moment,  there  Is 
an  Interesting  anecdote  connected  with  the 
ads. 

Just  when  the  campaign  was  at  Its  highest 
p>oint  and  advertisements  were  appearing 
regularly,  the  editor  of  the  Charleston 
(W  Va.)  Gazette  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement  being  made  by  the  rail  cor- 
porations. He  wrote  an  editorial  saying  he 
doubted  the  facts.  It  didn't  take  the  AAR 
long  to  act.  It  withdrew  further  ads  from 
the  Gazette  and  when  the  editor  wrote  an- 
other critical  editorial  to  advise  the  AAR  that 
his  editorial  opinions  were  not  for  sale,  he  re- 
ceived an  answer  from  the  same  VP  who 
thinks  he  can  remove  firemen  from  loco- 
motives in  August  of  this  year. 

This  public  relations  expert  said  the  AAR 
covild  not  be  expected  to  advertise  on  one 
page  and  have  the  ad  criticized  on  the  edi- 
torial page.  It  was  this  letter  that  placed, 
in  true  perspective,  the  million  dollar  pro- 
gram of  the  railroads.  It  also  ruffled  the 
feathers  of  many  editors  who  gave  the  AAR 
a  verbal  thrashing  for  daring  to  Imply  that 
editorial  support  can  be  bought  through  ad- 
vertising. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Loomls  put  the 
featherbeddlng  weed  In  full  bloom,  the  AAR 
adopted  another  tactic  outside  the  accepted 
channels  of  collective  bargaining  as  governed 
by  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Mr.  Loomls  announced  In  his  St.  Louis 
speech,  that  he  was  asking  the  chiefs  of  the 
five  operating  unions  to  Join  the  railroads  In 
seeking  a  Presidential  commission  to  study 
work  rules. 

We  suspected  that  the  carriers  were  inter- 
ested In  obtaining  an  American  counterpart 
of  the  Kellock  Royal  Commission  which,  you 
will  recall,  was  the  legal  panel  appointed  by 
the  Canadian  Government  to  sit  in  Judgment 
at  the  trial  of  locomotive  firemen  on  Cana- 
dian railroads — one  of  which  Is  owned  by  the 
Canadian  Government  Itself,  the  Canadian 
National  Railway. 

Oxir  suspicions  were  later  confirmed  when, 
on  two  occasions.  Railway  Age  magazine  lik- 
ened the  Presidential  Commission  Idea  to  the 
Canadian  Royal  Commission. 

Nevertheless,  the  five  chiefs  did  not  side- 
step Loomls'  plan.  They  answered  in  an 
agreeable  manner,  saying  that  any  commis- 
sion to  be  appointed  by  the  President  should 
also  be  asked  to  study  the  entire  railroad  In- 
dustry, including  some  managerial  practices 
and  financial  gymnastics  detrimental  to  the 
industry. 

Well,  after  several  meetings  and  letters, 
the  carriers  position  was  clear.  They  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  a  full-scale  look  Into  the 
Industry.  Our  suggestion  was  Ignored  The 
primary  purpose  of  a  Presidential  conunls- 
sion  was  to  create  a  sounding  board  for  the 
featherbeddlng      campaign       The      ultimate 


goal  of  the  proposed  commlsison  was  to  give 
the  carriers  the  advantage  when  actual  col- 
lective bargaining  got  under  way. 

Very  wisely,  the  President  accepted  the 
logic  advanced  by  the  chief  executives  of  the 
transportation  organizations.  He  admon- 
ished the  railroads  to  seek  agreement 
through  the  normal  channels  of  collective 
bargaining. 

I  bring  this  subject  up  tonight  because 
rail  spokesmen  repeatedly  refer  to  It  as  an 
example  of  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  labor. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  railroad  labor 
has  never  shirked  Its  responsibility  to  co- 
operate With  management;  but.  most  as- 
suredly, railroad  labor  will  always  oppose 
selfish  schemes  that  are  detrimental  to  the 
best  Interests  of  railroad  employees  and  our 
Nation. 

Let's  review  the  new  weap>ons  or  new 
methods  of  collective  bargaining  as  revealed 
by  the  "featherbeddlng  '  campaign.  First, 
public  opinion  must  be  molded  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  a  special  Interest  group. 

Editorial  support  is  sought  through  the 
medium  of  advertising. 

Use  of  public  commissions  as  propaganda 
sounding  boards  Is  another  tactic. 

And,  last  of  all,  collective  bargaining;  but 
on  unilateral   terms. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  why  all  the  energy 
of  management  is  being  channeled  Into  the 
"featherbeddlng"  myth. 

With  more  than  one-half  billion  dollars 
being  wasted  by  management  practices.  Ls 
one  to  conclude  this  "featherbeddlng" 
scheme  might  be  a  medium  by  which  the 
wasteful  practices  cfji  be  covered  up  or 
overlooked? 

Why  Isn't  It  Just  as  easy  to  put  your  cards 
on  the  table  and  start  talking?  It  is  easier, 
but  It  Just  Isn't  being  done  that  way  be- 
cause the  section  8  notices  served  on  the 
operating  unions  are  clearly  not  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  employees  Involved.  They 
represent  a  one-sided.  Job-destroying  assault 
on  railroad  workers,  and  they  obliterate  the 
protection  features  of  working  agreement* 
which  form  the  basis  of  sound  labor-man- 
agement relations. 

The  chief  executives  of  the  ralTrSad  labor 
organlzatlorw  have  been  charged  with  incit- 
ing the  workers  against  their  employers  and. 
in  piotis  tones,  management  representatives 
say  "we  love  our  employees.  They  ^  the 
finest  group  of  men  and  women  in  the 
world." 

I  ask  you — how  can  you  eliminate  a  man's 
Job.  cut  his  pay.  move  his  home,  take  away 
seniority,  as  well  as  his  right  to  protest  the 
conditions  under  which  he  must  work  and. 
then,  make  anyone  believe  you  are  sincere 
when  you  say  you  are  not  doing  these  things 
to  an  employee,  but  Just  to  the  rules? 

I  for  one — and  I  know  my  views  are  shared 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  railroad  em- 
ployees— am  not  willing  to  depend  upon  the 
benevolence  of  the  rail  corporations  to  dic- 
tate without  challenge,  the  conditions  under 
which  I  work,  where  I  will  live,  how  my  sen- 
iority win  be  exercised,  or  any  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  without  the  protec- 
tion now  being  afforded  through  negotiated 
rules. 

I  am  not  talking  In  extremes,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  demands 
of  the  railroads — If  put  Into  effect — would 
wipe  out  an  additional  350,000  railroad  Jobs, 
operating  and  nonoperatlng  alike.  The  rail- 
roads seek  to  remove  the  crew  terminals  from 
2.000  to  3.000  communities  and.  with  the 
elimination  would  go  the  crews,  who  would 
have  to  live  In  other  cities.  The  larger  por- 
tion of  the  Jobs  for  nonoperatlng  employees 
would    likewise   be   eliminated. 

The  notices  never  mention  wages,  as  such, 
but  the  clever  formulas  and  destruction  of 
the  100-mlle  unit  of  work  would  cut  wages 
back  to  1948  levels.     Abolishment  of  protec- 
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tlve  features  in  the  working  agreements 
would  set  the  rail  labor  back  50  years. 

The  Industry  says  these  figures  are  not  ac- 
curate; that  these  things  won't  happen.  Mr. 
Loomls  says  the  350.000  Job  loss  figure  is 
"careless  and  untrue  "  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  statement  made,  I  challenge  him  to  show 
where  the  error  lies. 

The  railroads  don't  talk  facts  to  the  pub- 
lic. They  seek  to  lull  the  public  with  slo- 
gans: "No  Fires  To  Tend."  "No  Brakes  To 
Handle."  "Featherbedders."  "Four  Days  Pay 
for  Two  Hours  Work,"  "Safety  Is  a  Bugaboo." 
"Makework  Rules  " 

These  are  the  slogans  of  a  campaign  that 
cannot  survive  In  the  light  of  truth.  The 
railroads  know  this.  That  Is  why  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  poured  Into  a  publicity 
campaign  to  sell  the  public  antllabor  senti- 
ments In  the  same  way  soap  or  toothepaste 

Is  sold. 

In  my  opinion  the  use  of  advertising  and 
other  tactics  to  lead  the  public  astray  Indi- 
cates that  the  demands  of  the  railroads  go 
deei>er  than  Just  the  usual  labor-manage- 
ment squabble. 

In  fact,  the  changes  sought  by  manage- 
ment are  In  direct  conflict  with  the  public 
Interest. 

Railroads  are  licensed  to  operate  In  the 
public  Interest.  Yet.  the  demands  served  on 
employees  are  clearly  In  violation  of  that 
public  Interest.  They  constitute  a  threat  to 
the  Nation's  economy  and  a  menace  to  the 
national  security. 

First  off.  the  railroads  want  to  change  the 
lOO-mlle  unit  of  work  for  engine  and  train 
service  employees  so  that  fewer  employees 
will  produce  more  work  at  less  pay. 

The  lOO-mlle  unit  of  work  Is  not  com- 
parable to  the  8-hour  day  worked  by  an 
Industrial  employee,  although  management 
publicity  implies  the  relationship  U  similar. 

It  was  the  railroads  themselves  that  pro- 
posed the  lOO-mlle  unit  because  it  was  to 
their  advantage  to  pay  operating  employees 
only  for  work  performed,  which  U  typical 
of  piecework  systems. 

Now,  however,  the  lOO-mlle  unit  is  con- 
sidered obsolete  because  trains  run  faster 
than  they  did  40  years  ago 

To  me  this  means  that  adept,  skilled  em- 
ployees, operating  longer,  faster  tmlns.  earn 
money  for  the  railroads  at  a  faster  rate  than 
40  years  ago.  It  simply  illustrates  that  rail- 
road workers  are  more  productive  and  make 
more  money  at  a  faster  rate  for  their  em- 
ployers than  did  their  predecessors  40  years 
ago. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  car- 
riers want  to  change  virtually  every  exist- 
ing rule  and  practice,  the  one  that  is  to  be 
left  virtually  Intact  Is  mileage  pay  for  road 
crews.  The  industry  benefits  from  the  dual 
basis  of  pay. 

Rail  labor  recognizes  that  the  public  Is 
not  familiar  with  the  railroad  Industry  and 
that  the  method  of  pay  Is  confusing.  Man- 
agement has  been  quick  to  capitalize  on  the 
public's  natural  lack  of  knowledge  In  this 
respect.  We  do  ask.  however,  that  the  pub- 
lic recognize  that  we  are  fighting  to  main- 
tain a  basic  living  wage,  and  while  it  may 
be  computed  on  a  different  basis  than  their 
own.  it  is.  In  most  respects,  the  same. 

For  example,  the  railroads  wage  and  rules 
demands  taken  together  would  reduce  the 
pay  received  by  a  passenger  engineer  to 
$11.84  for  160  miles,  which  Is  1  cent  more 
than  he  received  for  100  miles  in  1948  In 
other  word."?,  pay  scales  would  be  cut  back  12 
years.  Incidentally,  the  cost  of  living  has 
Increased  more  than  25  percent  in  that  12- 
year  period. 

But  look  at  the  situation  If  the  auto 
Industry  served  notice  on  Its  workers  that, 
as  of  a  certain  date,  all  would  work  and  be 
paid  according  to  the  standards  of  1948. 

Our  good  friend.  Walter  Reuther.  I  can 
assure  you.  would  have  plenty  to  say  and 
his  hair  would  appear  a  number  of  shades 
redder  than  It  already  is. 


Again,  this  Is  not  an  extreme  example. 
The  wages  and  rules  served  by  the  carriers 
contemplate  a  return  to  the  standards 
of  1948. 

Coupled  with  the  extension  of  the  basic 
unit  of  work  to  160  miles  Is  a  proposal  that 
would  give  the  rail  cori>oratlon6  the  unre- 
stricted right  to  abandon,  establish,  and 
move  crew  terminals  at  their  own  discretion. 
Management  does  not  now  have  that  right 
and  every  rail  community  In  the  country 
should  pray  It  never  gains  that  right. 

Railroad  men  have  built  their  homes  and 
reared  families  In  rail  communities.  They 
don't  want  to  be .  uprooted  every  time  the 
company  decides  to  lengthen  the  division. 
They  want  to  be  assured  that  they  can  own 
their  homes  and  raise  their  children  In  one 
place  and  not  spend  a  few  years  at  every 
terminal  along  the  railroad. 

The  companies  say  they  will  arbitrate  the 
financial  considerations  Involved  In  moving 
workers,  but  even  here  there's  a  clinker.  The 
arbitration  is  on  management  terms  and  the 
company  can  change  Its  mind.  If  the  award 
favors  the  employees. 

Tliere  Is  no  mention  made  by  the  carriers 
as  to  the  effect  terminals  would  have  on 
seniority  or  the  financial  Impact  the  public 
would  be  asked  to  absorb  In  the  communities 
affected.  Men  who  have  given  their  working 
lives  to  the  railroad  would  find  their  sen- 
iority meaningless.  In  fact,  the  notices,  as 
we  see  them,  would  place  all  seniority  under 
management  supervision  and  direction. 

A  good  deal  of  the  public  walling  by  rail 
management  concerns  the  division  of  work 
between  yard  and  road  crews  In  support  of 
this  division  of  work  as  specified  in  our  legal 
contracts,  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board  sometimes  awards  pajrment  to  an  em- 
ployee whose  contractual  rights  have  been 
violated.  These  penalties  are  then  broadcast 
by  management  as  proof  that  It  Is  hamstrung 
by  restrictive  labor  agreemenu 

Rail  management  places  Itself  In  a  peculiar 
position.  The  incidents  it  enjoys  quoting, 
along  with  the  Adjustment  Board  awards, 
add  up  to  an  Indictment  of  management's 
bad  faith  In  living  up  to  Its  agreements. 

These  time  claims  and  penalty  payments 
assessed  against  carriers  account,  In  a  large 
part,  for  the  many  years  of  comparative 
labor  peace  in  the  Industry. 

A  work  rule  without  a  penalty  clause  Is 
not  enforceable  and.  In  reality,  worthless. 
Penalty  clauses  form  the  core  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements. 

Insofar  as  yard  and  road  crews  are  con- 
cerned, the  division  of  their  work  Is  really  a 
matter  of  efficiency.  The  piecework  basis  of 
pay  for  road  crews — which  I  remind  you  the 
carriers  want  to  keep — would  be  meaning- 
less. If  the  crew  got  Its  train  over  the  road  In 
less  than  the  usual  time  and  then  was  forced 
to  spend  the  remaining  time  In  yard  switch- 
ing. 

Yard  crews  cannot  be  expected  to  report 
for  work  in  the  morning,  spend  4  hotu-s  in 
the  yard  and  then  end  their  day  several 
hundred  miles  from  home  after  working  4 
hours  on  the  road.  It  Just  Isn't  fair  to  the 
man. 

The  vice  president  of  public  relations  Isn't 
going  to  finish  his  day  by  spelling  off  the 
vice  president  of  accounting.  It  Just  Isnt 
done 

The  final  phase  of  the  notices  concerns  the 
nuraber  of  crew  members  necessary  for  safe 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  trains. 

The  railroads  say  three  or  less  men  are 
sufficient  and  we  say  no  less  than  five  men 
can  operate  trains  that  now  reach  more 
than  a  mile  In  length  and  are  hauled  by  any 
number  of  dlesel  locomotives.  The  record 
of  the  past  and  the  obvious  requirements  of 
practical  railroading  will  prove  \is  right. 

The  reason  loccwnotlve  firemen  did  not 
fade  Into  history  with  steam  locomotives, 
was  because  the  firemen's  duties  aboard  a 
locomotive  did  not  disappear      Many  of  hie 


duties  did  not  even  change  In  the  transfer 
from  steam  to  dlesel  p>ower. 

True,  he  no  longer  shovels  coal,  and  his 
name  Is  possibly  somewhat  passe,  but  he 
has  maintained  his  function  as  supervisor  of 
power  on  the  locomotive  by  being  able  to 
perform  certiiin  repairs  en  route.  No  one 
pretends  that  the  locomotive  fireman  per- 
forms duties  that  should  be  done  by  the 
skilled  machinist  or  skilled  electrician  in 
the  shop.  He  Is,  however,  the  only  man  on 
a  moving  engine  who  can  and  does  keep  a 
full  supply  of  power  to  the  engine's  throttle. 
Almost  daily,  the  safety  function  of  the 
fireman  Is  Illustrated  by  the  saving  of  a 
fellow  employee  from  death  or  Injvu-y.  He 
also  Is  on  guard  to  protect  the  public  In 
the  movement  of  trains  through  commu- 
nities and  over  grade  crossings 

This  year,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Englnemen  presented  its  1959 
annual  safety  award  to  a  New  York  Central 
System  fireman  who  was  alert  enough  to 
spot  a  woman  who  had  fallen  in  front  of 
moving  freight  cars  rolling  Into  a  transfer 
track  near  a  public  crossing.  Without  con- 
cern for  his  own  safety,  this  fireman  leaped 
from  the  window  of  the  locomotive  and  ran 
to  the  woman,  carrjrlng  her  to  safety  as 
the  cars  rolled  by. 

Two  World  Wars  and  the  Korean  conflict 
proved  the  need  for  trained  railroad  man- 
power to  handle  the  flow  of  military,  freight, 
and  passenger  movements.  Every  available 
man  was  pressed  Into  use  and  it  could  hap- 
pen again. 

I  fear  though  that  we  forget  too  quickly 
the  problems   we  have  solved   In  the   past. 

There  are  officials  who  say  they  can  train 
a  reserve  supply  of  locomotive  engineers  In 
a  few  weeks  but  they  apparently  are  not 
conversant  with  the  requirements  of  prac- 
tical railroading. 

Engineers  cannot  be  trained  In  a  few 
weeks,  as  claimed  by  one  official  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways.  It  takes  years 
of  practical  experience,  and  I  have  yet  to 
hear  the  first  practical  railroad  man  say 
otherwise. 

A  fireman  starts  learning  to  be  an  engineer 
the  day  he  starts  working  for  the  railroad. 
He  never  stops  learning  the  Intricacies  of 
the  craft  until  the  day  he  retires. 

Another  Canadian  official  testified  that 
operating  a  locomotive  is  like  driving  an 
automobile.  A  man  with  this  outlook 
should  have  his  driver's  license  revoked.  It's 
evident  he  doesn't  know  much  about  rail- 
roading or,  for  that  matter,  auto  driving. 

Brakemen  have  come  in  for  their  share  of 
public  abuse  along  with  other  members  of 
the  operating  crafts.  The  slogan.  I  believe. 
Is  "Brakemen  With  No  Brakes  To  Handle." 
This  Is  suppDsed  to  mean  that  the  day  of 
hand  brakes  has  passed,  but  from  1954  to 
1958  there  have  been  21  brakemen  killed 
and  nearly  3.300  injured  while  operating 
hand  brakes. 

I  think  ol  the  crew  as  a  team  with  a 
mission  to  i>erform  each  day  or  trip  worked. 
By  coordination  and  fulfillment  of  their 
duties  and  responsibilities,  railroad  employes 
have  formed  the  most  safe  and  efficient  ♦ 
means  of  transportation  known  to  the 
American  public. 

The  efficiency  of  rail  workers  can  be  seen 
In  their  outstanding  productivity  record 
which  has  Increased  the  value  of  their  labors 
a  hundredfold.  The  railroad  companies 
and  the  economy  in  general  have  benefited 
enormously  from  the  outstanding  power  of 
rail  employes  to  produce  faster,  more  ef- 
ficient and  safe  service. 

Despite  the  fact  that  trains  are  longer, 
faster,  use  more  expensive  equipment,  and 
carry  cargoes  worth  many  times  more  than 
In  the  early  days,  the  size  of  the  train  crew 
has  not  Increased.         ' 

While  the  size  of  an  Individual  crew  has 
not  t>een  changed,  the  overall  number  of 
employees  has  plummeted  to  an  all  time  law. 
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Tbe  railroads,  however,  carry  more  and  more 
gCKxls  each  year 

The  advent  of  dlesel  locomot'ves  coup;p<i 
with  railroad  mergers,  new  maintenance 
equipment  and  the  wholesale  abandorunent 
of  passenger  trains  slaughtered  .dUlroad  Jobs 
Some  600  000  lobe  have  been  loet  In  30 
years  Since  194€  when  rr>ad  freight  service 
was  diepellzed,  the  operating  cra-'ts  loct 
118  000  Jobs  Using  logic  of  their  own  de- 
sign the  rail  Industry's  spofeesi:.en  contrib- 
ute tr.ls  Job  !o.«s  to  •featherbedding  "  They 
talk  of  l,0O<)  }<:ibs  a  weftc  di.«app«'Lirlng,  which 
Is  trje  B  It  If  "featherbeddir:?"  Is  '.:,- 
volved.  as  they  i-lalrn.  It  must  b*»  o:.  manage- 
ment's par'. 

The  J'b  loss  repre^en's  the  :<'rrifi  pru>_' 
(mid  by  railroad  workers  in  the  -ige  of  auto- 
mation  and    technf)loeiCLil   ad',  an-e. 

It's  Intereftng  X^)  note  here  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  who  lost  Jobe  In 
the  rapidly  changing  rail  industry  were  pro- 
tected to  a  degree  by  railroad  unemployment 
losurance.  which  the  carriers  bitterly  op- 
posed   but  which  was  won  by  labor. 

Did  the  Industry  share  the  profits  of  tech- 
nological advance  with  the  shopmen  who 
were  cast  out  as  one  roundhouse  after  an- 
other was  closed  up  or  torn  down?  Engine 
and  train  servicemen  were  forced  out  of 
the  Industry  because  five  or  more  dlesel  units 
comprising  one  locomotive,  required  only 
one  crew  to  haul  huge  200-car  trains.  Gone 
were  the  days  of  steam  when  each  engine 
needed  a  fireman  and  engineer. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  savings  from  dlesell- 
zatlon  alone  have  never  been  tabulated  at 
least  not  for  public  consumption  But  I  am 
sure  the  figure  Is  astronomical.  Yet.  not  1 
cent  has  gone  to  ease  the  plight  of  the  un- 
employed except  those  moneys  the  railroads 
were  forced  to  pay  Into  the  unemployment 
Insurance  fund. 

Where  did  the  billions  of  dollars  go?  For 
one  thing  the  savings  put  the  railroads  In  the 
best  financial  condition  of  their  history 
The  carriers  now  use  their  own  money  to 
flirxance  improvements  and  buy  equipment,  a 
practice  which  was  unheard   of  years  ago. 

One  eastern  railroad  had  net  earnings 
totaling  tl60  million  for  the  last  10  years 
and.  In  addition,  spent  $115  million  for  Im- 
provements during  the  same  10-year  period. 
In  1958.  the  Industry  as  a  whole  earned 
$6'>2  million  and  placed  another  $600  million 
Into  capital  accounts  for  depreciation,  which 
the  carriers  were  able  to  utilize  In  any  way 
they  saw  fit 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  the  Indtis- 
try — the  oflBcers  and  stockholders — have 
benefited  tremendously  from  technological 
advances.     What  about  the  employees? 

Here  we  find  the  key  to  management's 
philosophy  of  automation  New  machines, 
new  devices  mean  less  workers  producing 
more  goods,  or  In  our  case,  more  service.  As 
the  number  of  employees  dwindle,  more 
profit   accrues  to   management. 

Our  opponents  argue  that  the  remaining 
workers  benefit  through  higher  wages.  If 
that  were  true,  the  wages  of  rail  workers 
should  have  doubled  and  tripled  as  their 
productivity  skyrocketed.  The  fact  Is  that 
rail  employees  trail  many  Industrial  workers. 
In  1959  the  average  General  Motors  em- 
ployee, skilled  and  unskilled  Included,  earned 
$2  93  per  hour.  Steel  workers  earn  $:M0  per 
hour  In  contrast,  rail  operating  and  non- 
operating  employees  average  $2  50  per  hour 
plus  present  current  meager  wage  Increases. 
Railroad  workers  are  not  receiving  their 
fair  share  of  Industry  profits. 

An  industry  publication  brags  that  a  rail- 
road employee  In  road  freight  service  out- 
produces his  counterpart  In  the  trucking 
Industry  by  6  to  1.  He  Is  not,  however.  i>ald 
six  times  the  wage  of  a  trucker.  In  many 
cases  he's  paid  less. 

Here  is  the  paradox.  The  railroad  Indus- 
try Is  the  moet  economical,  efficient  method 
cf  transportation  in  America      The  rinajiciai 


Interests  of  the  industry  reap  pruflt-s  th;,t 
rank  well  In  comparison  with  every  uilif  r 
tranfpxortatlon  medium  Railroad  workers 
aj*  the  m  'St  :;.'•  ■<!-'  -ive,  we.. -truiaed,  loyal 
group  of  workers  fjossUjle 

Despite  this  truly  c  jmpllri.entary  pi.tur" 
of  our  Industry  there  are  those  who  dispute 
the  fact  that  r  ii!  curp'iratlons  net  more  than 
$1  billion  in  r.et  pr  fl'..s  and  depreciation  al- 
lowcincps  Th' V  -u-  di-pute  that  railroad 
workers  a:-  ffl  .frit  h-  r.est  employees 
They  engage  ;n  lut^lic  attacks  on  employees 
and  then  do  a  complete  reverse  and  claim 
a  true  affection  for  the  worker  even  though 
they  art  after  his  Job. 

If  you  are  confused  by  the  actions  and 
words  of  those  who  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
railroad  Industry,  you  belong  to  an  army  of 
many  clear-thlnklng   people 

The  American  railroad  worker  does  not 
have  to  apologize  to  anyone.  He  works  hard 
to  help  his  Industry  grow  and  prosper,  and 
he  has  a  right  to  expect  to  grow  and  prosper 
right  along  with  It  He  can  take  care  of 
himself  in  a  "featherbedding"  row  and  when 
he  gets  mad  enough,  he'll  make  200  rail- 
road presidents  think  twice. 

In  my  46  years  of  railroad  experience.  I 
have  never  seen  closer  cooperation  among 
rail  workers  and  their  organizations  than 
exists  today  Thousands  of  letters  of  prolest 
p>ourlng  into  newsjaafier  offices,  hundreds  of 
cancellations  deluging  the  Reader's  Digest, 
and  many  thousands  of  dollars  contributed 
to  answer  the  railroad  ads  are  a  manlfefta- 
tlon  of  the  unity  of  purpose  that  welds  rail- 
road workers — operating  and  nonopcratlr.g 
alike — Into  a  solid  bulwark  against  man- 
agerial Infringement  on  our  rights. 

We  stand  united  in  an  unending  crusade 
to  restore  the  railroad  worker  to  his  rightful 
place  In  American  Industrial  society 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
tonight  and  to  witness  the  fact  that  railroad 
workers  in  Los  Angeles  and  surrounding  areas 
can  be  counted  upon  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  future. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 


TR.\NSFER  OP  IRRIGATION  WORKS 
ON  THE   NAVAJO  RESERVATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  House  bill 
8295.  an  act  to  authorize  the  transfer  to 
the  Navajo  Tribe  of  irrigation  project 
works  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  passed  yester- 
day, be  reconsidered,  so  that  I  may  offer 
two  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
vote  was  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  offer 
two  amendments  to  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  Senator  tell  me  what  the  calendar 
number  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  refers  to 
Calendar  No.  1480  on  yesterday's  calen- 
dar H  R  8295,  which  was  passed  on 
yesterday. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  The  bill  as 
passed  granted  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  cer- 
tain project  works  on  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation. There  had  been  two  small  irri- 
gation districts  involving  the  Hopi  In- 
diani?.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDW^TiR      and    I    tried    to   find   some 


basis  on  which  to  protect  the  Hopl  In- 
dians when  we  passed  the  bill  The 
Hopis  failed  to  let  us  know  their  interest. 
We  passed  the  bill  for  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
and  the  bill  included  projects  in  which 
the  Hopls  have  an  interest  The  Hopis 
have  now  informed  us  of  their  interest. 
The  Navajos  have  agreed  to  have  the 
matter  taken  care  of  in  the  way  that  is 
proposed.  It  is  a  technical  situation 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  explain  in  a 
statement  at  this  time. 

First.  I  a  k  that  my  amendments  be 
stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  wUl  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  1.  in  Une  5.  to  strike  out  the 
word  works"  and  insert  "works,  except 
the  Reservoir  Canyon  and  Moencopi 
Tuba  project  works.". 

On  page  2.  line  3.  It  Is  proposed  to 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add: 

Proi'tded  further.  That  the  exclusion  of 
Reservoir  Canyon  uod  Moencopi  Tuba  proj- 
ect works  from  the  scope  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  to  affect  In  any  way  pres- 
ent ownership  of  or  rights  to  use  the  land 
and  water  thereof. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  ask  that  the 
amendments  be  acted  on  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
8295  was  reported  from  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
on  May  24.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  transfer  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  project 
worlcs  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  The 
bill  involves  a  substantial  saving  to  the 
Government  because  the  Navajof  are 
prepared  to  assume  the  cost  of  the  works 
themselves. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  bill  was  re- 
ported. Mr.  John  Boyden.  the  attorney 
for  the  Hopl  Tribe,  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  under  the  terms  of  H.R.  8295 
there  could  be  transferred  to  the  Navajo 
Tribe  irrigation  works  on  two  projects 
in  which  Hopi  Indians  had  an  interest. 

I  think  I  should  explain  that  the  Hopi 
Reservation  is  within  the  exterior  boun- 
daries of  the  old  Navajo  Re.servation, 
and  that  causes  the  complication. 

Mr.  Boyden  further  stated  that  he  had 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  the  Hopi  Tribe 
was  concerned  about  this  measure  and 
desired  an  amendment.  Subsequently.  I 
learned  that  the  Department  had  been 
made  aware  of  the  HopLs'  wishes,  but 
had  apparently  inadvertently  failed  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
either  the  House  or  Senate  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  when  the 
bill  was  being  considered.  Under  the 
circxunstances.  I  asked  that  the  legisla- 
tion be  held  up  on  the  calendar  until 
such  time  as  I  could  ascertain  the  vie'ws 
of  the  Navajo  Indians,  who  are  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of  the  legislation : 
the  Hopis.  who  apparently  had  some  in- 
terest; and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  originated  this  proposaL 

On  June  10.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Ernst  sent  a  letter  to  Sen- 
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ator  Murray,  chalmian  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  pointing  out  that  in  the 
preparation  of  this  legislation  the  De- 
partment had  overlooked  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  projects  that  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navajo  Tribe  are  utilized 
by  both  Navajo  and  Hopi  fanners.  Fur- 
ther, the  Assistant  Secretary  proposed 
two  amendments  dii-ected  toward  re- 
solving the  difficulty.  Tho.se  amend- 
ments simply  eliminate  from  the  scope 
of  the  bill  the  Reservoir  Canyon  and 
Moencopi  Tuba  projects,  and  provide 
that  by  excluding  these  two  units  we  do 
not  affect  in  any  way  the  present  own- 
ership of  or  rights  to  use  the  land  and 
water. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  language  proposed  in  the 
amendment  now  at  the  desk  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Navajos.  the  Hopis.  and 
the  Department.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  correspondence  which  I 
have  had  with  the  two  Indian  tribes  and 
the  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  be  included  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  so  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  U\e  language  I  am  now 
offering  will  be  complete. 

That  includes  the  letter  of  June  2 
addressed  to  me  from  Mr.  Paul  Jones, 
chairman  of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council; 
a  letter  to  Senator  Murray,  chaiiman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Roger  Ernst;  an  airmail 
letter  of  June  11  which  I  sent  to  the 
Navajo  Tribal  Council  asking  for  their 
comments;  an  airmail  letter  which  I 
sent  to  Mr.  John  Boyden,  representing 
the  Hopi  Tribe:  a  letter  of  June  22  from 
the  Navajo  Tribe  to  me;  an  airmail  let- 
ter of  June  23  to  me  from  the  law  firm 
of  Boyden.  Tibbals,  Staten  L  Croft, 
thanking  me  for  my  letter  and  saying 
the  proposal  is  satisfactory  to  the  Hopi 
Tribe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  pi-lnted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

JI7NE  2.    1960. 
Re  HR    8296.  transfer  of  Irrigation  facilities 

to  the  Navajo  Tribe. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   DC. 

Deak  Senator  Anderson  :  As  you  are  aware, 
H.R.  8:^95.  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  transfer  certain  Irrigation  proj- 
ects on  the  Navajo  Reservation  to  the  Navajo 
Tribe,  was  passed  by  the  House  on  April  19. 
1960,  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  May  24.  I960,  and  placed  on  the 
Senate  Consent  Calendar.  Shortly  thereafter 
the  bill  was  removed  from  the  Senate  Con- 
sent Calendar  because  of  objections,  raised 
for  the  first  time  at  this  very  late  hour,  by 
counsel  for  the  Hopl  Indians. 

We  think  that  you  should  be  advised  as 
to  the  manner  In  which  these  objections 
were  raised  and  the  reasons  why  they  should 
not  delay  in  any  respect  whatsoever  the  pas- 
sage of  this  vital  legislation  to  the  Navajo 
Tribe. 

At  no  time  during  the  open  hearings  held 
on  this  bill  In  both  the  House  and  In  the 
Senate  did  the  Hopl  Indian  Tribe  ral«e  any 
objections  whatsoever  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

It  was  not  until  last  Friday,  May  27,  1960, 
that  the  Navajo  Tribe  was  even  aware  of  any 
Hopl  objections  to  the  bill.  On  that  date 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Rex 
Lee  telephoned  the  assistant  general  counsel 


of  the  tribe  In  Washington,  DC,  Charles  J. 
Alexander,  and  for  the  first  time  the  tribe 
was  told  that  the  Hopl  Indians  objected  to 
the  Inclusion  In  the  bill  of  two  projects. 
These  projects  are  Moencopl-Tuba.  consisting 
of  684  acres,  and  Reservoir  Canyon,  consist- 
ing of  525  acres,  both  of  which  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  said  he  was  advised  by  the 
Hopls  were  occupied  by  Indian  farmers,  90 
percent  of  whom  were  Hopls. 

Yesterday  I  was  told  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  that  Bureau  findings  at  this 
time  Indicate  that  there  are  70  Navajos  and 
31  Hopls  at  Moencopi  and  30  Hopls  and  5 
Navajos  at  Reservoir  Canyon.  Thus,  the  90- 
jjercent  claim   has  already  evaporated. 

The  foregoing  Information  was  telephoned 
to  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  yesterday  and 
the  council  asked  to  vote  upon  whether  or 
not  the  tribe  should  consent  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  these  two  projects  from  the  bill. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  of  62  for  and  0 
against,  the  tribal  council  has  asked  me  to 
advise  you  that  the  tribe  will  not  consent 
to  the  deletion  of  these  two  projects  from 
the  bill,  that  the  council  Is  certain  that  the 
number  of  Hopls  allegedly  using  these  two 
facilities  Is  grossly  Inaccurate.  There  are.  In 
fact,  very  few  Hopis  using  these  facilities. 

We  think  that  you  will  agree  that  it  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  deprive  the  Navajo  Tribe 
of  the  benefits  of  this  legislation  solely  be- 
cause of  last-minute  allegations  that  were 
never  presented  to  the  Congress  at  the  proper 
time,  although  there  was  ample  opportunity 
to  do  Just  that  In  l>oth  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  I  therefore  urge  you  on  behalf  of 
the  Navajo  Tribe  to  support  the  passage  of 
HR.  8295  in  Its  present  form. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  the  Navajo  Tribe  is 
grateful  for  your  vei-y  generous  assistance  in 
this  as  well  as  In  numerous  other  matters. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

PAtn.  Jones, 
Chairman,  Havajo  Tribal  Council. 


U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

OmCE  or  THE  SECaSETARY. 

Washington.  DC.  June  10,  1960. 
Hon.  James  E  MtJRRAT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  U.S  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Murray  :  On  June  26,  1959, 
this  Department  submitted  proposed  legis- 
lation "to  authorize  transfer  to  the  Navajo 
Tribe  of  Irrigation  project  works  on  the  Nav- 
ajo Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes." 
This  proposal  was  subsequently  introduced 
In  the  Senate  as  S.  2322  and  in  the  House  as 
H  R   8295 

At  the  time  the  legislation  was  drafted  and 
discussed  with  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  during 
subsequent  hearings  In  the  Indian  Affairs 
Subcommittees  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees,  two 
small  Irrigation  projects  lying  within  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  boundary  but  con- 
taining substantial  numbers  of  Hopl  Indians 
were  overlooked.  These  two  small  projects 
are  adjacent  to  each  other  but  use  a  different 
source  of  water.  The  projects  are  Reservoir 
Canyon  and  Moencopi  Tuba.  Reservoir  Can- 
yon contains  625  acres  and  is  farmed  by  30 
Hopis  and  5  Navajos.  In  1959  the  Hopls  con- 
tributed $4,000  in  labor  and  use  of  equip- 
ment and  the  Navajo  Tribe  provided  a  part- 
time  watermaster  whose  contribution  was 
evaluated  at  approximately  $500  The  Moen- 
copi Tuba  project  contains  664  acres  and  is 
farmed  by  31  Hopls  and  79  Navajos.  In  1959 
the  Hopls  contributed  $5,000  in  labor  and  use 
of  equipment  and  the  Navajo  Tribe  provided 
$8,000  Including  the  major  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  same  watermaster  used  on  Reser- 
voir Canyon. 

Al  the  time  we  had  this  proposal  under 
consideration  we  completely  overlooked  these 
two  small  projects  where  there  Is  a  possibility 
of  conflict  of  Interest  due  to  mixed  use  and 
the  question   of   ownership.     After   the   bill 


had  passed  the  Hovise,  the  Hopl  attorney  In- 
formally raised  a  question  about  the  effect 
of  the  bin  on  the  Hopls  who  use  one  of  these 
projects.  Unfortunately  this  question  was 
not  checked  before  the  Senate  hearing 

The  bill  leaves  complete  discretion  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding  transfer 
of  these  projects  to  the  Navajo  Tribe.  The 
Hopls  are  unwilling  for  tlie  Secretary  to  have 
this  discretion  because  they  are  fearful  that 
It  might  be  used  to  Uansfer  the  projects  to 
the  Navajos.  This  fear  Is  based  on  their 
past  dealings  and  relations  with  the  Navajos 
anc  the  Department.  We  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Navajo  tribal  chairman  and  we 
suggested  that  an  amendment  be  sought  to 
eliminate  these  two  projects  from  the  bill. 
WtiUe  the  chairman  expressed  his  willingness 
to  go  along  with  such  an  amendment,  he 
wanted  the  advisory  committee  of  the  tribal 
council  to  consider  the  matter.  It  was 
considered  by  the  advisory  committee  and 
they  voted  unanimously  to  reject  such  an 
amendment. 

The  Hopls,  through  their  attorney,  have 
asked  us  to  submit  on  their  behalf  an 
amendment  that  removes  these  two  projects 
from  the  bill,  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Navajos.  The  following  amend- 
ment Is  submitted  in  accordance  with  that 
request : 

On  page  1,  line  5,  after  "any  irrigation 
project  works,"  Insert  "except  the  Reservoir 
Canyon  and  Moencopi  Tuba  project  works,". 
On  page  2,  line  3,  change  the  period  to  a 
colon  and  add:  "Prortded  further.  That  the 
exclusion  of  Reservoir  Canyon  and  Moencopi 
Tuba  project  works  from  the  scope  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  in  any 
way  present  ownership  of  or  rights  to  use 
the  land  and  water  Involved." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  makes  the 
t.-ansfer  of  any  projects  discretionary  with 
the  Secretary,  we  make  no  recommendation 
regarding  the  amendment.  If  the  discre- 
tionary authority  with  respect  to  the  two 
projects  should  be  retained  In  the  bill  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  Department  would  not 
transfer  them  without  Including  provisions 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Hopls.  Includ- 
ing full  rights  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  if 
any  discrimination  should  occur. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Roger  Ernst. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


June  11.  1960. 
Mr.  Paul  Jones. 

Chairman.  Navajo  Tribal  Council, 
Window  Rock.  Ariz. 

Dear  Mr.  Jones:  Assistant  Secretary 
Roger  Ernst  has  written  to  Senator  Mtjrrat 
under  date  of  June  10,  setting  forth  certsdn 
Information  about  H.R.  8295,  the  Navajo  ir- 
rigation works  transfer  bill 

You  will  note  In  the  Secretary's  letter 
that  he  has  submitted  proposed  amend- 
ments. Before  proceeding  with  the  bill,  I 
want  to  be  very  sure  this  language  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Navajo  Tribe.  If  the 
tribe  Is  in  agreement,  I  will  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  have  the  bill  amended  on  the 
floor  and  sent  back  to  the  House  for  Its 
concurrence. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Clinton  P  Anderson. 


June  11.  1960. 
Mr.  John  Boyden. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Dfar  Mr  Boyden  :  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Mtirray 
In  connection  with  HR  8295.  the  Navajo 
Irrigation  works  transfer  bill. 

Assistant  Secretary  Ernst  has  submitted 
proposed  amendments  to  the  bill  that  he 
maintains  are  In  accordance  with  the  de- 
sires of  the  Hopl  Tribe.  I  wanted  you  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  Secretary's  letter  and  be 
apprised  of  his  recommendations  so  that  you 
could  give  me  any  comments  you  may  have 
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on  '.hem      I   Intend  U)  write  a  slrnllax  letter 
to  Paul  Jjnes  to  ascertain  whether  the  Lan- 
guage would  be  satisfactory  to   the  Ndvajos. 
sincerely  yours. 

Clinton  P    Anderson 


Thk  Navajo  Tribe, 
Window  Rock.  A".z  .  June  22,  1960. 
Re  H  R    8295 

Hon.  Ci.r>fTOM  P   Anokfuson 
Senate  Office  Building, 
W  i^-hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sbnato*  Anditison  Immediately 
upijn  writing  to  you  on  June  2  requesting 
your  support  of  H.R.  8295  In  Its  present  form, 
I  returned  to  the  reservation  and  learned  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  support  of 
Hopis'  request  to  have  two  small  Irrigation 
projects:  (1)  Reservoir  Canyon  containing 
525  acres,  allegedly  farmed  by  35  Hopis  and 
5  Navajos;  (2)  Moencopl  Tuba  containing 
664  acres,  allegedly  farmed  by  31  Hopis  and 
79  Navajos  deleted  from  the  facilities  to  b« 
transferred  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  under  H.R. 
8295  (Senate  S  2322)  had  reached  such  pro- 
p>ortlons  that  we  would  probably  lose  the  bill 
if  we  Insisted  upon  their  retention  In  the 
bill.  I,  therefore.  Informed  the  Commis- 
sioner that  the  Navajo  Tribe  would  consent 
to  the  deletion  thereof  on  condition  that  the 
bill  be  amended  as  follows  :^»  » 

On  page  2.  line  3.  changeXhe  period  to  a 
colon  and  add;  "ProiMled  f-urtfier.  That  the 
exclusion  of  Reservoir  Canyon  and  Moencopl 
Tuba  project  works  from  the  scope  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  in  any 
way  present  ownership  of  or  rights  to  use 
the  land  and  water  thereof." 

I  ann  very  much  surprised  at  the  tone  and 
comments  of  the  Secretary's  letter  to  Sen- 
ator MtteR-ay,  dated  June  10.  1960.  It  seems 
to  Imply  that  the  Navajoe  claim  to  these 
projects  is  unjust  and  unreasonable.  Ac- 
tually the  source  of  the  water  which  feeds 
the  reservoir  and  supplies  distribution  to  the 
canyon  project,  as  well  as  the  reservoir  It- 
se'f.  Is  located  upon  Navajo  land.  There  Is 
not  and  never  has  been  any  dispute  of  that 
fact  Tl-i-^  M>encopl  Tuba  water  supply 
comes  fr'  rr.  ,i  small  dam  erected  in  Moen- 
ccjpl  W'v-h,  which  is  aL-'O  on  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervatioii  ^ind  wholly  outside  any  area  claimed 
by  the  H.)pls  T^lerefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  committee  records  should  contain 
the  Navajo  protests  of  the  recitals  in  the 
Secretary  s  letter  of  June  10  to  the  effect 
that  the  bill  makes  the  transfer  of  any  (of 
the  projects)  discretionary  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  that  he  will  not  permit  the  Hopis 
to  be  imposed  upon.  Our  interpretation  of 
the  bill  is  that  the  Secretary  must  transfer 
the  projects  except  those  where  he  can  and 
does  make  finding,  set  forth  in  the  bill,  en- 
titling him  to  except  them. 

W-re  It  not  for  the  fact  that  to  attempt 
to  f  irther  amend  the  bill  to  restrict  his  al- 
leged discretion  would  probably  cause  Its  de- 
feat, we  would  ask  you  to  take  that  coiirse. 
but  since  the  Navajos  have  and  for  some 
time  have  been  paying  full  operation  and 
maintenance  on  these  projects,  approximat- 
ing 9200,000  a  year,  we  feel  that  we  should 
not  haggle  over  such  small  detail  as  the 
temporary  elimination  of  these  two  minor 
projects  and  we  are.  therefore,  authorizing 
you  to  record  the  tribe's  consent  to  the  de- 
letion of  these  two  small  Items  from  the  bill. 

Please  be  asEured  of  my  deep  and  sincere 
appreciation  of  your  demonstrated  Interest 
in  our  welfare. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paxtl  Jonks. 
Cha:r"ian.  the  Savajo  Tribal  Council. 


Bororv   T:-;'BAL.=i    .- tattn  ano  Cboit. 

.=^ii:  Likf  C.:y   Utah..  June  23,  1960 
Re  3   2321 

Hon.  CLi.>fTON  P    .\.vde:r.s<  N. 
us     Senate.    Wuhingtoi.    DC 

D«AR   .Si.vator     Thank  you    for   your   lett«r 
of    June    11     advising    me    of    the    proposed 


amendment  to  H_R.  8295.  I  have  noted  with 
interest  the  letter  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Ernst. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  bill  will 
meet  the  objection  of  the  Hopis.  Secretary 
Ernst  reports  that  the  Hopi  attorney  in- 
formally raised  the  question  after  the  bill 
had  passed  the  House.  This  matter  was 
raised  with  the  Indian  Bureau  before  the  bill 
had  passed  the  House  and  the  overlooking  of 
the  Hopis  in  this  regard  was  more  complete 
than  the  Assistant  Secretary  reports. 

The  Hopi  Indians  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
bill  in  its  present  'orm  because  it  gives  the 
Secretary  another  opportunity  to  completely 
overlook  the  Hopis  as  has  been  so  often  the 
case  in  the  past.  Since  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  Navajoe  unanimously  reject* 
the  amendment,  it  is  rather  apparent  that 
the  Navajos  have  particular  reason  for  de- 
siring to  acquire  these  two  particular  proj- 
ects. 

Our  strong  feelings  in  this  regard  are  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  past  e.xperiences  with 
the  more  powerful  Navajo  Tribe.  The  pres- 
ent litigation  between  the  two  trib-s.  as  au- 
thorised by  an  act  of  Congress  (72  Stat. 
402),  amply  Illustrates  the  folly  of  the  Hopi 
Indians  relying  upon  the  protection  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  when  dealing  with 
their  more  aggressive  adversaries,  the  Navajo 
Indians. 

Your  careful  consideration  of  this  matter 
is   greatly    appreciated. 
Very   truly  yours, 

John  S  Botden. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  complete  agreement  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  therefore  I  think  the  bill  ought 
to  be  acted  upon  favorably  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Navajos  and  Hopis  are  in  full  agree- 
ment, I  am  sure  the  amendments  should 
be  adopted.  I  merely  wished  to  ask 
whether  this  matter  had  been  cleared 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  1  Mr. 
GoLDW.ATERl  or  anyone  else  on  this  side. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  just  gotten 
the  bill  back,  but  I  had  discussed  this 
general  subject  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  two  or  three  times.  I  am  sure 
he  takes  the  same  view  I  do;  namely, 
that  the  Navajos  ought  to  receive  the  ir- 
rigation works  they  are  in  a  position  to 
handle,  but  not  tho.se  the  Hopis  use,  even 
though  these  are  on  a  portion  of  the  land 
of  the  Navajo  Tribe. 

If,  upon  examination,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  thinks  the  amendments 
are  not  proper,  I  shall  be  glad  to  join 
with  him  in  moving  that  the  bill  be 
brought  back  to  the  Senate  for  further 
action. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 

The  amendments  were  a^'reed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qupstion  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bi::. 

The  am'iicl.Tients  were  ordered  to  be 
engro.s.sed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  HR  8295  >  was  read  the 
third  time  and  pas.'^ed. 

Mr  KE.A.TING  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pie&idenL,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  cull  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair  >.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  1018.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  transfer  of  certain  personal  property 
to  State  and  county  agencies  engaged  in 
cooperative    agricultural    extension    work; 

8  2053.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  accept- 
ance by  the  United  Statss  of  a  fish  hatch- 
ery In  the  State  of  South  Carolina: 

S.  2174  An  act  to  permit  the  filing  of 
applications  for  patents  to  certain  lands 
in  Florida; 

S.  2331  An  act  to  provide  for  the  hospital- 
ization, at  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere,  of  cer- 
tain nationals  of  the  United  States  ad- 
judged insane  or  otherwise  found  mentally 
HI  In  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  2481.  An  act  to  continue  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  to  certain  functions  relating  to 
fishing  vessels  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3072.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  effect  the  payment  of 
certain  claims  against  the  United  States; 

S.  3106.  An  act  to  change  the  title  of  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey: 

S.  3189.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
shipping  laws  to  prohibit  operation  In  the 
coastwise  trade  of  a  rebuilt  vessel  unless  the 
entire  rebuilding  Is  effected  within  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S  3226  An  act  to  amend  section  809  of 
the  National  Housing  Act;  and 

S.  3485.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  to  provide  fcM-  the  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  cost  for  persons 
selected  for  appointment  to  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5888)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  transfer  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Port  Authority,  an  instru- 
mentality of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  certain  lands  and  im- 
provements thereon  comprising  a  por- 
tion of  the  so-called  E  Street  Annex. 
South  Boston  Armcx,  Boston  Naval  Ship- 
yard, in  South  Boston,  Mass..  in  ex- 
change for  certain  other  lands. 


ENROLLED    Bil.US    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

8.  2618.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  cf-rtaln  war-built  vessels  for  more  modern 
and  em  lent  war-built  vessels  oyrned  by  the 
United  States: 
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H.R  1616  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan  D 
Qulntoe,  Jaime  Hernandez,  Delfln  Buen- 
camino,  Soledad  (iuraez,  Nleves  G  Argoti&<<„ 
Felldidad  O.  .Siu-nyba.  Carmen  Vda  de  Gomez, 
Perfecta  n  Qua.t*«,  and  Blenvenlda  San 
Agustln, 

H.R.  1600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
M.  Halscher. 

H.R.  4251.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  on  the  deduction  of  exploration 
expenditures; 

H  R  5033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Betty 
Keenan; 

H.R  8712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sam  J. 
Buzzanca; 

H.R  9921  An  act  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments of  additional  pay  for  sea  duty  made 
to  members  and  former  members  of  tae 
U.S.  Coast  Guard; 

HM.  10569.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ments, and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R  12705.  An  act  to  delay  for  60  davs  In 
limited  cases  the  applicability  of  cert.ain 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  humane  slaugh- 
ter of  livestock. 


Cial.".^   again.-^t   t:.e  T 
'o\  t.'ie  f  >nini'..s.si    n 


Led  States  determined 


SETTING  ASIDE  OF  CPIHTAIN  LANDS 
IN  OKLAHOMA  FOR  THE  CHEY- 
ENNE AND  ARAPAHO  INDIANS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1680.  HR.  816. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clekk  A  bill  (H.R. 
816 1  to  set  aside  certain  lands  in  Okla- 
homa for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Indian.-^ 

The  PRISIDING  OPnCER  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senausr 
from  Arkan.sas? 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  H  R  816) 
to  set  aside  certain  lands  in  Oklahoma 
for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  cut  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  there  are  hereby  ellmlrifited  'rom  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  su'oappncy  reserva- 
tion at  Concho.  Oklahoma,  approximately 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  acres  of  land 
considered  excess  to  the  present  school  and 
agency  reserve  needs.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  convey  to  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  Tribes  a  fee  simple  title 
to  approximately  three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred acres  of  such  lands,  together  with  the 
Improvements  thereon.  Approximately  one 
thousand  acres  of  such  land  shall  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  use  In  connection  with 
the  El  Reno  Reformatory.  The  land  trans- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General  shall  be  se- 
lected In  a  reasonably  compact  unit  tb.at  will 
cause  a  minimum  disruption  in  the  agricul- 
tural program  now  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons.  The  title  of  the  tribes  to  any 
land  conveyed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  no  exemption  from  taxation  or 
restriction  on  use.  management,  or  disposi- 
tion because  of  Indian  ownership. 

S«c  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050).  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  agtdnst  any 

CVI- 


Mr.  FULIiPJGHT      Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  H.R    816,  as  amended,  iis  to 
der:e:use  the  size  of  the  Cheyenne  and 
.\:  iipal.o      Subagcnry      Rt■.'^ervatlon      at 
Concho,  Okla.,  by  4,900  acres  considered 
in    excess   to   the    present    apency    and 
school  needs,  and  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  tran.sfer  3  900 
acres  of  the  4,900  to  the  Cheyenne  and 
AraE>aho  Indian.*.    Tlie  lands  were  for- 
merly used  in  connection  w.th  a  dairy 
operation  conduct^ed   by   thp  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.     Tlie  conveyance  tfl  the 
tribe  will  be  in  fee  .'•imple  and  will  not 
provide  for  any  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion or  restriction  on  use,  management, 
or  disposition.     Mineral  ripht-s,   inrlud- 
ins  oil  and  gas,  would  be  included  in  the 
conveyance.    The  Indians  have  requested 
that  the  lands  be  conveyed  to  them  in  a 
trust  status.    As  pointed  out  in  the  Sec- 
retary's report,  in  1910.  1938,  and  1942 
Congress  donated  surplus  lands  to  these 
Indians  in  a  trust  status.    However,  the 
committee  recommends  that  the  subject 
lands  be  conveyed  in  fee.  and  ofBcials  of 
the  tribe  have  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  that  they 
are  willing  to  accept  this  gift  of  Federal 
property     in     an     imrestricted     status. 
Moreover,  on  previous  occasions  where 
surplus  lands  located  outside  of  Indian 
reservation  boundaries   have   been  do- 
nated  to  other   tribes,   this   committee 
has  recommended  that  the  lands  be  con- 
veyed   in    a    nontrust    status.      Where 
lands    are    clearly    within    reservation 
boundaries,  the  committee  has  provided 
for  their  donation  in  trust.     The  lands 
affected  by  H.R.  816  are  many  miles  re- 
moved from  other  Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho lands.    They  are  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $400,000. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  1,000  acres 
of  the  4,900  eliminated  from  the  Concho 
Reservation  shall  be  transferred  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  AtU:>rney 
General  for  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
El  Reno  Reformatory.  The  Bureau  of 
Prisons  now  has  a  permit  for  the  use 
of  2,300  acres  of  Concho  land  and  is 
carrying  on  a  grazing  and  agi'icultural 
program  that  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  reformatory  in- 
mates. In  its  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation, the  committee  was  persuaded 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  lands 
should  be  retained  for  this  worthwhile 
use.  The  1.000  acres  are  to  be  in  a 
compact  unit  that  will  cause  a  minimum 
disruption  in  the  agricultural  program 
now  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
It  is  also  intended  that  in  the  division  of 
the  lands  that  the  Secretar>'  give  every 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  the  Indians 
and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  so  that  etich 
obtain  the  maximum  possible  benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  t^e  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

•me  bill  (H.R.  816  >  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  convey  certain  lands  in  Okla- 
homa to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  In- 
dians, and  for  o'i,her  purposes.  ' 


MODERNIZING  OF  LAWS  RELATING 
TO  CONTR.\ClS  FOR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION OF  MAIL 

Mr  PLTJBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I 
a-sK  u.'ianimous  conbent  t.hat  the  Senate 
nroceed  to  the  can.'-ideration  of  Calendar 
is;.^    1682,  S.  2399 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisLAm'E  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2399  I  to  modenuze  the  laws  relating  to 
contracts  for  the  transportation  of  mail, 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2399) 
to  modernize  the  laws  relating  to  con- 
tracts for  the  transportation  of  mail,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfiBce  and  Civil  Service,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word 
"That",  to  strike  out: 

(a)  section  245  of  the  Act  of  J'one  8.  1872 
(17  Stat.  313),  as  amended  (18  Stat.  235,  66 
Stat.  286,  72  Stat.  103;  39  VS.C.  426),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  "The  Postmaster 
General  may  require  such  bonds,  from 
bidders  and  contractors  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mall,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  Government  In  the 
form  and  amount  and  containing  such  con- 
ditions as  he  prescribes." 

After  line  10,  to  strike  out: 

(b)  Section  246  of  the  Act  of  June  8,  1872 
(17  Stat.  313),  as  amended  (18  Stat.  235,  19 
Stat.  129,  66  Stat  286;  38  U.S.C.  427),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Postmaster 
General  shall  direct  the  manner  In  which 
the  sureties  on  the  bond  of  a  bidder  for  the 
transportation  of  mail  are  appro-.ed." 

On  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
to  strike  out  "(c)  The"  and  insert  "'a) 
the";  after  line  17,  to  strike  out: 

(d)  The  second  paragraph  added  to  sec- 
tion 3951  of  the  Revised  Statutes  by  the  Act 
of  June  19,  1948  (62  Stat  477),  as  amended 
(39  U.S.C.  434),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  executing  tils  bond",  and  by  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "or  his  proposal". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  23,  to  strike 
out  "(c)  "  and  insert  "^b)  ",  and  on  page 
3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to  strike 
out  "(f)"  and  insert  "(c)";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
second  paragraph  added  to  section  3951  ot 
the  Revised  Statutes  by  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  May  31,  1940  (54  Stat.  228;  3« 
UJS.C.  434),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  proviso  and  the  second  colon  therein, 
and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided,  That  provision  (d)  shall  be 
effective  only  upon  giving  by  the  contractor 
of  advance  notice  of  his  desire  to  be  re- 
leased: Provided  further.  That  when  the 
Postmaster  General  determines  that  the  con- 
tractor and  hlB  sureties  should  be  released 
under  provision  (d)  he  shall  do  so  as  soon 
as   practicable  after  receipt   of  notice  from 
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the    contractor    but    not    Uter    than    ninety 
days  thereafter    And  " 

(bi  The  Isist  proviso  in  the  third  para- 
graph under  the  heading  'Office  -f  "he  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Postrnttster  Oenerai"  in  the 
Act  of  May  4.  1882  22  Stat.  53:  39  USC 
447).  Is  amended  bv  strtKing  out  "no  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  fir  service  on  any  of 
the  routes  under  contract  with  such  per- 
son", and  by  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
Postmaster  General  may  withhold  payments 
on  all   contracts  with  such  person". 

ci  The  Lxst  paragraph  ot  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  March  4.  19yi  1 36  Stat,  1339).  as 
amended  (39  USC./442).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fifty  rnlles"  and  "50  miles" 
wherever  appearing  therein,  and  by  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "100  miles". 

Sec  2  This  Act  shall  not  apply  tx)  con- 
tracts  for   the   transportation   of  mall — 

(1)  by  mall  messengers  under  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1887  '27  Stat  492),  as  amended 
139    USC     578 

2)  by  H;ghWci>  P  st  Office  Service  let 
under  the  Hlghwav  Pn^z  O.TiCe  Service  Act 
of  1955  1 70  St.it  781:  39  U  S.C.  1051-1056): 
and 

(3)  by  steamships  under  section  5  of  the 
Act  of  May  17.  1878  (20  Stat.  62;  39  U.S.C. 
449    . 

Mr  FUUBRIGHT  Mr  Pre.sident,  the 
bill  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  is  desierned 
to  make  a  ni.jmber  of  needed  changes  in 
existing  law  relating  to  contracts  for  the 
transportation  of  mail 

The  bill,  as  reported,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing three  changes  in  existing  law: 

First.  It  revises  existing  law  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  Past  Office  Department  to  act 
promptly  on  an  application  of  a  star 
route  carrier  to  be  released  from  his  con- 
tract on  the  grounds  of  hardship. 

Second,  it  would  give  the  Postma.-ter 
General  authority  to  withhold  payment 
to  a  caiTier  on  any  given  route  when 
service  Ls  unsatisfactory  instead  of  on 
all  routes  operated  by  the  carrier  as  now 
required  under  existing  law:  and 

Third,  it  would  permit  the  extension 
of  contracts  from  50  miles  up  to  as  much 
as  100  miles  when  necessary  ui  the  inter- 
est of  the  service 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  (S.  2399'  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas.sed 


FURNISHING  OF  NEEDED  SERVICES 
OF  OPTOMETRISTS  TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  FLXBRJGHT  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1685.  HR.  7966 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  A  bill  'HR 
7966'  to  amend  section  601  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
furnishing  of  needed  services  of  optome- 
trists to  veterans  havmg  service-con- 
nected eye  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


Mr  FLXBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  the 
purposf  of  this  bill  is  to  expand  the  use 
of  optometrists'  services  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  outpatient  program  for 
veterans  having  service-connected  eye 
conditions. 

Under  existing  law  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  authorized  to  furnish 
outpatient  medical  care  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities.  This 
care  is  furnished  primarily  in  Veterans' 
Administration  clinics,  but  it  is  supple- 
mented by  the  services  of  fee-basis,  pri- 
vate physicians  in  cases  wnere  it  is  not 
feasible  to  provide  the  care  at  the  climes. 

The  general  authority  to  provide  such 
care,  as  contained  in  section  612,  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  states  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may 
furnish  "medical  services  "  for  a  service- 
connected  disability.  The  term  'medi- 
cal services"  is  defined  as  follows  in  sec- 
tion 601'6»  of  title  38  United  States 
Code: 

The  term  "medical  services"  Includes.  In 
addition  to  medical  examination  and  treat- 
ment, dental  and  surgical  services,  and  den- 
tal appliances,  wheelchairs,  artificial  limbs, 
trusses,  and  similar  appliances,  special  cloth- 
ing made  necessary  by  the  wearing  of  pros- 
thetic appliances,  and  such  other  supplies 
as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
reasonable  and  necessary. 

To  insure  expanded  use  of  optome- 
trists' services,  this  bill  amends  the  defi- 
nition "medical  services"  by  adding  the 
words  "optometrists'  services"  immedi- 
ately after  the  word  "treatment." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  <H.R  7966)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


REIMBURSEMENT  ( iF  VETERAN  BEN- 
EFICIARIES FijR  FERRY  FARES, 
AND  BRIDGE,  ROAD,  AND  TUNNEL 
TOLLS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
No.  1686.  H  R    10108 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk  A  bill  (HJl. 
10108)  to  authorize  reimbursement  of 
certain  Veterans'  Administration  bene- 
ficiaries and  their  attendants  for  ferry 
fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and  timnel  tolls. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT  Mr  President,  this 
bill  would  authorize  reimbursement  for 
ferry  fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel 
tolls  in  addition  to  the  mileage  allowance 
now  payable  by  section  111  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

Section  111  of  title  38  authorizes  the 
Administrator  of  Vet-eraixs'  Affairs  to  pay 
the  actual  nece.ssar>-  expen-se  of  travel, 
or  in  lieu  thereof  an  allowance  based 
upon  mileage  traveled,  of  any  person  who 


must  travel  In  connection  with  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  certain  educational 
arid  vocational  counseling,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  medical  examination,  treat- 
ment, or  care.  Travel  payments  are  also 
allowed  for  required  attendants,  other 
than  employees  of  the  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration. 

The  mileage  allowance,  which  is  pre- 
scribed by  Executive  order,  is  currently 
set  at  5  cents  per  mile.  Recent  studies 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  have 
."^hown,  however,  that  in  some  areas  the 
5-cent  rate  is  inadequate  to  cover  ferry 
fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and  tunne!  tolls, 
which,  of  course,  constitute  essential  ele- 
ments in  general  travel  costs  Presently, 
such  fares  and  tolls  may  be  recovered 
by  filing  claims  for  "actual  necessary 
expense  "  instead  of  the  "mileage  allow- 
ance" :  however,  the  recovery  of  fares 
and  tolls  by  this  method  involves  con- 
siderable inconvenience  and  impractical- 
ity.  In  fact,  proceeding  on  the  actual 
expense  basis  is  impracticable  for  most 
travel  cost  claims,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  currently  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  travel  is  paid  on  the  actual 
expense  basis. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  committee 
believes  that  it  will  be  much  simpler  and 
more  convenient,  both  for  the  individual 
and  for  the  Government,  to  permit 
amounts  for  fares  and  tolls  to  be  added 
to  the  mileage  allowance.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  this  bill  through  an 
amendment  to  section  lll(a>  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  authorize 
persons,  entitled  to  recover  travel  ex- 
penses thereunder  to  be  reimbursed  for 
fares  and  tolls  in  addition  to  receiving 
the  standard  mileage  allowance 

Public  Law  92  of  the  81st  Congress, 
relating  to  Federal  employee  travel,  spe- 
cifically permits  payment  of  ferry  fare^, 
bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  tolls  in  addition 
to  payment  on  the  mileage  basis.  There- 
fore, the  proposal  in  this  bill  is  entirely 
consistent  with  congressional  policy  on 
a  similar  subject. 

The  Veterans"  Administration  recom- 
mends enactment  of  this  bill.  Although 
the  Veterans"  Administration  did  not 
submit  cost  estimates  on  the  bill,  it  stated 
that  the  additional  costs  would  be  veiy 
small  in  relation  to  present  travel  costs 
under  section  llliai  of  title  38 

The  report  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration foUows: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  <H.R.  10108)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ROTATION     OF     OVEEISEA     ASSIGN- 
MENTS OF  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  S«nate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calender 
No.  1687,  HR.  10695. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
10695)    to   provide   for   the   rotation   in 


oversea  assignments  of  civilian  em- 
ployees under  the  Defenf^e  Elstablish- 
ment  havmg  rar6H>r-conditional  and 
career  appointments  m  the  competitive 
civil  service  and  fur  other  pur{X)ses 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Is  thf.re 
objection  to  the  present  con.';ideration 
of  the  blip 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr  KEATING  l>o  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  is  asking  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  ;Mr  FTn.BRK.HT'  as  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  the  field  of  th;  lonisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  GORE.  'lh>'  juuu.i  S'-nator  from 
ArkaTisa.';  i.s  a  :  t*Ci>niiize»d  champion  of  tlie 
rights  of  civil  service  employees  as  we'.l 
as  an   ex',>ert   on  other  .subje<  -.s 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President  this 
measure  i.*^  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  tlic  oversea  defen.se  ef- 
fort. Its  biisic  purpose  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  i:>efense  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  Uie  military  departments  to 
grant  return  rights  to  career  and  career - 
conditional  civilian  employees  assigned 
to  posts  out.'--ide  the  United  State*  The 
return  right  would  consist  of  a  minimum 
guarantee  to  tiie  employee  that  he  will 
be  placed,  upon  his  return  from  over- 
seas, in  the  same  position  he  vac-ated  to 
accept  the  foreign  asi.gument  If  his 
former  post  ls  no  lc«iger  in  existence,  the 
employee  will  be  placed  m  an(  ther  ;>oki- 
tion  without  reduction  in  seniority 
status,  or  t/»nure 

The  measure  expresses  the  will  of  the 
Congress  that  the  military  departments 
establisli  a  continuing  personnel  pro- 
gi-am  designed  to  facilitate  the  lotation 
of  DefeiLse  Establishment  employees  be- 
tween positions  oversells  and  ix),sitions  in 
the  United  StaU^s  R/>tum  rights  would 
serve  as  statutory  foundation  f'T  this 
program 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  will 
the  Sella  tor  yield:' 

Mr.  FUI^RIGHT.      I  Meld. 

Mr  KEATING.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  the  bill  will  have  any  effect  upon 
our  foreign  p^'ilicy'' 

Mr.  FU1.BHIGHT.  1  he  bill  is  pruna- 
rily  concerned  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment However.  I  believe  tins  measure 
would  improve  the  opportunity  of  the 
Defense  Department  t-o  induce  better 
qualified  employees  to  take  positions 
abroad.  As  I  understand,  they  are 
presently  reluctant  to  go  abroad  some- 
times because  of  fear  of  lo.'^  of  tenure 
rights  and  .seniority  rights.  They  have 
no  assurance  that  when  they  return, 
they  will  return  to  jw^^itions  of  similar  or 
at  least  equal  status  to  that  which  they 
relinquished.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill.  The  purpose  is  to  improve  our  for- 
eign administration  by  attracting  better 
qualified  people  into  Uie  Foreign  Service 
of  the  Defense  I>'partment 

Mr.  KEATING  Was  Uie  bill  con- 
sidered by  either  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  or  the  Committer  on  Foreign 
Relations '' 

Mr.  FUnLBRIGHT  It  was  not  con- 
sidered by  Uie  Comnuttee  on  Foreign  Re- 


lations Tlie  bill  was  reporter!  by  the 
Committee  on  PoPt  Office  and  Civil 
St^rvice. 

Mr  KEAllNG.  Is  the  Senator  from 
.Arkansas  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Posi  Offire  and  Civil  Service'' 

Mr    FULBRIGHT      I  am  not 

Mr.  KEATING  But  the  Senator 
.seems  to  be  unusually  familiar  with  tlie 
legislation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course.  I  try  to 
keep  abreast  of  ail  bills  that  come  be- 
fore 'Jie  Senate 

The  PKESL3ING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  0T:>en  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  Ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iLR  10695'  wiis  order.xl  to 
a  third  reading  was  read  the  third  Lime, 
and  pa.si.t-d 

Mr.  F\T3RIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
si<-;--t-5.-».  tl.r  abser.re  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  Will  call  tne  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  ai.k 
unammous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re.sc:nded 

Tlie  PRF^IDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ubjecticn,  :t  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  Fr)R  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY   AT   10  AM 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dt-nt.  I  a«sk  unanimous  consent  that  at 
tiie  conclu.sion  of  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
Monday  at  10  am. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


WASTE  IN  THE  DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr  C.'^RROLI..  Mr  President,  on 
June  13  the  able  and  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  '.Mr  Douglas i 
took  the  floor  and  disclosed  an  amazing 
stor>-  of  lapses  in  procurement  and  man- 
auenient  of  supplies  and  properties  by 
the  military  services. 

With  the  great  forcefulness  and  skill 
for  which  we  have  come  to  admire  him  so 
det^ply,  he  cited  chapter  and  verse  on 
negotiated  contracts,  supply  system  in- 
ventories, surplus  property,  the  stock 
fund  system,  and  other  subjects.  He  did 
such  a  thorough  job  that  I  have  yet  to 
hear  a  pouit -by -point  refutation  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  its  component 
deiwrtments,  or  any  Senator 

If  the  tale  unfolded  were  not  so  tragic 
it  would  be  ridiculous.  The  Senator 
presented  a  docum'^nted  case  that  in- 
volved 25-cent  lamp  sockets  winch  the 
Navy  said  cost  the  taxpayers  $21  10  each: 
$1.50  cables  that  were  purchased  by  our 
Government  for  $10  67  each:  metal 
blocks  worth  50  cents  tliat  cost  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  $10  apiece;  and  a 
number  of  similar  items,  similarly  over- 
priced. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  dui mg  the 
pa.'^t  few  days  about  the  role  of  the  mili- 
tarv-  in  civilian  affairs  The  Senator 
from  Illinois,  like  all  of  us,  wants  a 
strong  national  defense.  His  nght  to 
arg'ie    the   case   cannot   be   challenged. 


This  man  left  civilian  life  at  the  age  of 
50  to  enlist  in  the  Marine  Corps  as  a  pri- 
vate. He  rose  through  the  ranks  to 
lieutenant  colonel,  was  twice  wounded  in 
the  Pacific,  and  was  awarded  the  Bron,:e 
Star  for  "heroic  achievement  in  action." 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  :Mr, 
DorcLASl,  and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee over  which  he  presides,  speaks 
with  great  authority  on  military  wa.^tr. 
They  have  given  us  hearings,  staff  re- 
ports, and  a  wealth  of  detailed  recom- 
mendations over  the  years 

.■\rid  when  the  Senator  from  Illinois — 
an  economist  of  renown — tells  us  that 
tliere  is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that 
as  much  as  $3  billion  a  year  is  being 
wantonly  wa"=ted  by  our  Defense  F>stab- 
lishment,  as  a  re'^ul'  of  the  malpractices 
he  has  so  diligently  researched.  I  am 
quite  ready  to  believe  it 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  this 
so-called  busines.smen's  administration 
that  such  unbusinesslike  and  flaerant 
waste  occurs,  year  after  year,  while  thie 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  a  number  of 
other  distincoiished  Members  of  this 
body  repeatedly  try  to  write  something 
mu<  law  that  will  brin?  tlie  Department 
of  Defense  to  its  senses  without  crip- 
plmc  our  Nation's  m.litary  potential 

Other  Senators,  as  I  mentioned,  hiave 
t-oiled  in  this  same  vineyard  and  have 
little  to  show  for  their  pains  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Wyoming  Mr. 
O'Mahoney  i  in  1952  succes.<^fuiiy  spon- 
sored a  measure  to  require  a  single,  cen- 
iraiized  procurement  agency  for  ttie 
Armed  Forces.  He  has  worked  toward 
till.'-  oD.iective  ever  since  But  someliow 
the  problem  seems  to  get  worse  instead 
of  better. 

Three  years  ago,  w  hen  ttie  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  was  before  us,  I  was 
privileged  to  join  with  both  ttie.se  Sen- 
ators and  Uie  senior  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  (Mr  Chavez  J  in  fighting  for  a 
series  of  amendmenu  aimed  at  ti  immmg 
the  fat  off  the  Armed  Forces  budget  with- 
out damaf  ing  liie  hard  muscie.  We  took 
a  beating,  but  we  succeeded  in  obtamii.g 
adoption  of  an  amendment  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Deft-nsc  to  take  necessary 
actions  to  achit  ve  economy  by  integrat- 
.ng  noncombatai.t  service.?,  activities  and 
operations  among  ajzencies  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  However,  the  House 
did  not  concur,  and  U\e  amendment  d:ed. 

The  following  year,  nevertlitless  the 
able  majority  leader  of  the  House  "of 
RepresenUtiva"^,  Cc  nfirc-i^man  John  W. 
McCoKMACK.  did  succeed  m  incorporat- 
ir:-:  a  very  similar  pixvibion  in  an  amcnd- 
m:Tit  to  the  Defense  Department 
Reorganization  Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will 
l.he  Sena-tor  yield . 

Mr.  CARROU..     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  PASTORE.  1  compliment  my  dis- 
tmiiULshed  co.iea::ue  from  Colorado,  and 
1  a,ssociate  mystlf  with  his  remarks  on 
tiie  floor  this  evening.  I  quite  agree  that 
this  is  a  serious  situation.  Only  last 
week  we  continued  the  tax  on  corpora- 
tions and  we  continued  the  excise  taxes 
on  telephones  and  trari.'^portation  We 
were  told  by  the  administration  that  we 
were  in  dire  need  for  alma-^t  three-quar- 
ters of  a  biilion  dollars,  the  amount  in- 
volved in  the  exten-sion  of  those  taxes 
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The  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
reversed  hinxself  on  the  position  he  had 
taken  last  year,  realizing  that  there  had 
been  a  change  in  world  conditions,  and 
he  voted  for  a  continuation  of  the  taxes, 
although  theretofore  he  had  voted  for 
their  discontinuance. 

Now  we  have  the  fine  presentation  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr  Douglas:,  who  pointed  out  that  be- 
tween two  and  three  billion  dollars  a 
year  is  being  wasted  by  the  Defence  De- 
partment. As  my  colIeagMC  has  already 
explained,  this  situation  Ls  serious  enoush 
that  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  are  en- 
titled to  a  categorical  den:al.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
and  I  congratulate  him  for  again  spot- 
lighting this  waste  on  the  part  of  the 
Defense  Etepartment. 

Mr  CARROLlL.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  his  con- 
tribution to  this  discussion. 

I  had  written  over  2,000  letters  to  my 
people  in  Colorado,  saym-:;  that  I  be- 
lieved the  tune  had  come  to  cut  certain 
taxes.  One  of  the  taxes  I  favored  elimi- 
natmg  was  the  tax  on  telephones  and  the 
other  on  transportation 

I  still  remember  when  10  years  emo. 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House.  I  participated 
in  drafting  plans  to  remove  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  taxes  derived  from  so-called  ex- 
cise taxes.  Then  came  the  Korean  war, 
and  that  plan  was  abandoned. 

Now,  as  we  were  about  to  remove  the 
telephone  and  transportation  taxes. 
there  came  the  U-2  mcident  and  the 
summit  fiasco  and  the  tragic  happening 
in  Japan. 

We  moved  deeper  into  the  cold  war. 
I  do  not  blame  the  administration  I 
am  not  at  this  moment  blamme  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  wor.senmg  of  the 
cold  war.  I  am  simply  reciting  the  facts 
New  emergencies  arose,  and  for  this  rea- 
son I  was  forced  to  vote  against  removal 
of  the  telephone  tax,  because  I  thought 
the  telephone  industry  was  not  in  a  po- 
sition where  failure  to  remove  the  tax 
would  injure  its  business  However.  I 
did  vote  to  remove  the  transportation 
tax,  because  I  felt  that  the  railroad  in- 
dustry was  in  distress  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  removal  of  the  tax 
might  help  to  increase  passen;;er  busi- 
ness, in  connection  with  which  the  rail- 
roads have  been  suffering;  a  serious  loss. 

The  Senate  needs  the  comments  and 
the  pertinent  observations  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island     Mr    Pastore  ' 

I  should  like  Senators  to  listen,  be- 
cause I  have  something  new  to  offer. 
I  shall  continue  with  my  statement 

The  businessmen  in  charse  of  thp  ad- 
ministration's defense  effort  evidently 
never  took  adequate  action  to  put  m 
force  the  provisions  which  I  have  previ- 
ously mentioned.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  been  urging  the  admin- 
istration ever  since  to  take  such  action, 
but  all  that  comes  from  the  administra- 
tion is  doublPtalk.  a  constantly  rising 
military  budget,  and  disclosures  of  more 
waste 

A  businesslike  program  for  the  control 
of  supplies  and  equipment  in  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Defense   is   like   sunshine   and 


mother  love.  Everyone  Is  for  it  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said  in  1957  that  he  was 
for  it.  The  Hoover  Commission  is  for  it, 
and  has  done  something  about  it  For- 
mer President  Herbert  Hoover  is  for  it 
personally.  The  US.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce IS  for  it.  Yet  somehow  nothing  is 
ever  done  about  it 

The  great  public  servant,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Paul  Docolas.  continues,  year  after 
year,  with  steadfast  courage  and  dedica- 
tion, to  wage  the  battle  again.st  the  real 
spenders  and  the  real  wasters  of  tlie  tax- 
payers' money. 

I  salute  you.  Pa'/i  Douglas 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  'Waste  in  the  Defense 
Department  an  Incredible  Mess."  pub- 
lished m  the  Denver  Post  of  June  21. 
1960 

Therp  bf-ing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  print-ed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows : 

(Prom   the  Denver  Poet.   June  21.   1960 J 

Waste    in   the   Detensk   Department   an 
Incredible    W.ashinot'n    Me-ss 

There  is  no  mess"  In  Washington  com- 
parable with  the  incredible  waste  In  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  and  supplies  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  as  documented  for  all 
to  see  by  Senator  Paul  Douglas.  Democrat, 
of  Illinois 

In  procurement  alone,  the  Department  Is 
throwing  away  12  billion  to  $3  billion  a  year. 
In  Douglas'  carefully  considered  Judgment. 

I'  this  p)osslble  saving  were  added  to  econ- 
omies which  would  result  from  unification 
of  the  armed  services,  the  total  burden  on 
the  Nation's  taxpayers  could  be  lightened  by 
$5  billion  a  year  or  more,  as  Senator  Stuart 
Symington.  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  has  long 
contended 

The  AnierlcAH  public  Is  paying  exorbitant 
prices  for  the  defense  it  Is  getting,  but  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  grown  into  such 
a  monstrosity  of  agencies  within  agencies 
that  no  one  In  the  present  Washington  ad- 
ministration has  the  stomach  to  bring  about 
"fflclency  and  sensible  reorganization. 

How  does  waste  In  Defense  Department 
procurement  arise?  Senator  Dottolas  has 
supplied  these  Illuminating  example.«i 

Absence  of  competitive  bidding  Last  year 
the  Department  spent  $22  7  billion  for  sup- 
plies but  only  14  percent  of  that  amount 
was  purchased  on  bids.  In  some  Instances, 
^3  when  one  company  U  particularly  quail- 
fled  to  furnish  a  particular  Item,  negotiated 
contracts  are  proper. 

However,  as  Senator  Douglas  has  pointed 
out,  the  Department  has  gone  to  extremes 
in  negotiating  contracts  which  could  and 
should  have  been  handled  by  bidding  On 
some  negotiated  purchases,  profits  for  sub- 
contractors have  run  as  high  as  41  per- 
cent. 

Sloppy  procurement  work:  In  instance 
after  instance,  Comptroller  General  Joseph 
Campbell  has  found  Defense  Department 
purchasing  officials  accepted  contractj^rs'  es- 
timates 'jf  costs  which  contained  obvious  er- 
rors, were  not  based  on  actual  cost  ex- 
perience or  did  not  reflect  price  reductions 
which  had  gone  Into  effect  since  earlier 
purchases  has  been  made. 

Some  overcharges  from  such  contract* 
run  Into  the  millions.  Sometimes,  but  not 
.-ilways.  refunds  are  made  later.  In  one  In- 
stance a  contractor  estimated  he  would  have 
to  pay  ei  each  for  272,710  head  screws  for 
fuel  b<.>06ter  pump  repair  kits  and  his  esti- 
mate was  accepted  by  the  military  although 
he  had  previously  bought  the  screws  for 
about  1  cent  each  and  finally  obtained  them 
for  5  '■■2  cents  each. 


Kxcesslve  prices:  Senator  Dougla.s  hue  dis- 
played In  the  Senate  numerous  items  pur- 
chased by  the  military  at  unbelievable  prices. 

He  has  shown,  for  example.  smaJl  wrench 
sets  for  which  the  Army  paid  *'29  each, 
comparable  to  sets  on  sale  in  Washington 
stores  for  $3  89  each  Lamp  sockets  ap- 
praised by  a  commercial  dealer  at  25  centa 
each  cost  the  military  $21.10  each. 

Excessive  purchasing:  A  large  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  Defense  Department  must 
keep  inventories  of  supplies  on  hand  and. 
of  course,  needs  are  sometimes  overestimated. 

However,  overestimates  In  the  Defense 
Department  exceed  all  reason.  Of  $41  billion 
worth  of  supplies  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year.  $14.3  billion,  or  35  percent  of 
the  total,  represented  supplies  the  military 
did  not  need  and  would  not  need  even  In 
the  event  of  the  sudden  outbreak  of  war 

Disposal  of  stirplusee:  According  to  Sena- 
tor DoTJOLAS  the  military  In  the  next  4  or 
5  years  will  dispose  of  surplus  supplies, 
equipment  and  personal  property  which 
have  coet  or  will  cost  the  taxpayers  pos- 
sibly as  much  as  $60  billion 

The  military  gives  away  much  of  Its  sur- 
plus to  States  That  which  It  sells  brings 
on  the  average  only  2  percent  of  its  original 
cost.  Sixty  billion  dollars  would  be  enough 
to  run  the  entire  Department  of  Defense 
for  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  taxpayers  pay  twice:  The  Oovern- 
ment  has  what  is  known  as  a  stock  fund 
system  under  which  supplies  which  are  sur- 
plm  to  one  Department  are  made  available 
to  some  other  Department  that  may  need 
them. 

In  many  Instances,  however,  the  Defen.-ie 
Department  has  preferred  to  give  away  sur- 
pl loses  to  States  or  sell  t.hem  to  private  deal- 
ers for  2  cents  on  the  dollar  rather  than  let 
some  other  Department  have  them. 

Douglas  has  cited  a  case  involving  1  mil- 
lion yards  of  cotton  duck  cloth  which  tlie 
Post  Offlce  wanted  for  patching  mall  bags 
The  Poet  Offlce  was  not  willing  to  pay  the 
market  price  because  there  would  be  the 
expense  of  cutting  the  cloth  to  required 
sizes,  so  the  Defense  Department  gave  the 
cloth  to  States  and  other  Institutiuns  The 
taxpayers  will  have  to  buy  anuther  mlUl'>!» 
yards  for  the  needs  of  the  Pi*t  Office 

It  Ls  upon  examples  such  as  these  that 
Senator  Douglas  bases  his  estimate  that  $2 
billion  to  $3  billion  in  annual  waste  in  the 
Defense  Department  could  be  eliminated 

But  first  there  must  be  a  greater  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers  and  a 
greater  devotion  to  the  prliidpl*^  of  go<<l 
management  than  either  the  administration 
or  Congress  has  shown  so  far 

Mr.  CARROLL  Mr  Piesident,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  also  Ui  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Par 
Prom  Satisfactory,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  24. 
1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  June  24    1960) 
Pa*  Prom  SATisrAcroRT 

In  approving  recommendations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  on  the  de- 
fense budget,  the  Senate  also  has  given  the 
Pentagon  a  well-merited  rebuke  for  its 
lethargy  In  consolidating  supply  and  pro- 
curement services.  As  the  Senate  committee 
has  pointed  out,  the  progress  of  the  Defen.'^e 
Department  In  reducing  costly  waste  of  dol- 
lars Intended  for  weapons  and  other  equip- 
ment Ls  "far  from  satisfactory." 

The  overlapping  and  duplication  of  serv- 
ices In  the  fields  of  material  buying  and  dis- 
tribution have  been  strongly  criticized  in  tlie 
past   by   the   Hoover   Commission     the   Con- 


troller General,  and  several  congressional 
committees  Now  the  Senate  Appropriation."; 
group  has  added  to  the  chorus  of  condem- 
nation With  this  comment  The  committee 
notes  with  grave  concern  the  numerous  and 
admitted  examples  of  waste  aiid  duplication 
in  defense  procurement  which  have  been  re- 
ported to  this  and  other  congressional  com- 
mittees The  audit  reports  of  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce  show  that  these  are  not 
isolated  examples:  rather  they  underscore 
the  Lirgency  of  u.tegrat.ng  the  supply  sys- 
tems and  service  activities  of  the  military 
departments — re|>eatedly  expressed  as  the 
Intent  of  Congress  •  •  •  The  committee 
calls  on  the  I>epartment  of  Defense  to  take 
immediate  and  vigorous  steps  to  Integrate 
its  procurement  and  supply  service  activi- 
ties In  order  to  provide  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  the  defense  dollar 

The  House,  as  a  spur  to  such  consolidation, 
cut  the  procurement  appropriations  by  3  per- 
cent— pointing  out  that  much  more  than 
this  amount  could  be  saved  by  an  eflSclenl 
and  effective  merger  of  buying  services  The 
Senate  restored  this  cut — but.  in  efTect.  has 
backed  its  committee's  demand  for  a  prompt 
end  to  waste  Whatever  the  final  action  by 
the  conferees,  both  Houses  of  Congress  now 
have  served  notice  that  they  expect  drastic 
supply  reforms — reforms  which  It  has  been 
estimated  could  save  the  Department  more 
than  a  bllUon  dollars  every  year  The  sav- 
ings could  buy  a  lot  of  additional  security 
for  America 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  the 
Denver  Post  supported  General  Eisen- 
hower for  the  Presidency.  The  Denver 
Post  is  really  an  independent  Republican 
newspaper.  They  wrote  to  me.  after  I 
made  a  statement  a  few  days  ago,  and 
said,  "Just  call  us  independent  "  That 
independent  new.spaper  on  June  21.  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled,  '"Waste  in 
the  Defense  Department  an  Incredible 
Washington  Mess."  The  editorial  itself 
covers  about  one-eighth  of  the  editorial 
page.     It  reads,  in  part : 

There  Is  no  "mess"  In  Washington  com- 
p>arable  with  the  Incedlble  waste  In  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  and  supplies  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  documented  for 
all  to  see  by  Senator  Paul  Douglas.  E)emo- 
crat.  of  Illinois 

In  procurement  alone,  the  Department  Is 
throwing  away  $2  billion  to  $3  billion  a 
year,  in  DouoL^is'  carefully  considered  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  think  that 
every  Senator  would  want  to  read  this 
editorial. 

Another  paragraph  is  entitled  "Ab- 
sence of  Competitive  Bidding"  It  is 
an  excellent  statement 

Another  paragraph  is  entitled  "Slop- 
py Procurement  Work." 

Another  paragraph  is  headed  "Exces- 
sive Prices  " 

Another  paragraph  relates  to  'Exces- 
sive Purchasing' 

Another  paragraph  refers  to  "Dis- 
posal of  Surpluses." 

The  concluding  paragraph  is  the 
"punch  line"  of  the  editorial.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Taxpayers  Pay  Twice." 

Mr.  President  I  thought  the  Members 
of  this  great  bmiy  would  want  to  know 
what  the  Denver  Post,  an  independent 
newspaper,  said  following  the  disclo- 
sures made  by  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  1  Mr.  Douglas).  Remem- 
ber, this  disclosure  does  not  come  from 
a  partisan,  political  source  How  well 
I  remember  the  camitaigns  c>f  1952  and 


1956.  when  there  was  much  talk  about 
the  mess  m  Washington:  when  a  hue 
and  cr>-  was  raised  about  a  little  item 
called  a  deep  freeze  or  another  one  which 
related  to  a  mink  coat,  involving  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars.  Here  we  are  deal- 
ing with  hundreds  of  millioiLs  of  dollars 
As  the  headline  reads.  "Waste  m  tlie 
Defense  Department  an  Incredible 
Mess." 

I  can  say,  as  chairman  of  a  newly 
formed  Committee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  which  has  bof^n 
in  operation  only  a  short  time,  that  what 
we  see  on  every  hand  is  an  almost  com- 
plete breakdown  in  every  one  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  Government 
There  is  no  protection  of  the  public 
interest.  The  breakdown  is  taking  place 
not  only  in  the  Department  of  Defense: 
it  is  occurring  in  almost  every  agency  of 
the  Government  which  disburse.s  billions 
of  dollars  for  the  services  and  material 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation.  This  is, 
indeed,  "an  incredible  Washington 
mess." 

I  hope  the  membership  of  the  Senate 
will  read  the  editorial  and  pay  close 
attention  to  it 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr  Pastore] 
that  what  Congress  could  really  do,  if  we 
could  eliminate  waste — the  incredible 
waste — would  be  to  provide  tax  relief. 
If  we  could  plug  a  few  loopholes,  we 
could  strengthen  our  defense  system,  we 
could  build  schools,  we  could  build  roads. 

The  able  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  1  Mr. 
Gore!  is  in  the  Chamber.  He  has  been 
fighting  for  many  ylears  to  provide  an 
adequate  road  program  for  the  Nation. 
We  could  provide  such  benefits  :f  loop- 
holes were  closed  and  waste  eliminated, 
and  if  there  were  a  little  more  efficiency 
in  the  Government. 

Only  2  days  ago  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  this  year's  highway  bill  in  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  It 
would  have  included  260  miles  of  inter- 
state roads  across  the  Continental  Di- 
vide in  the  1963  financing  estimates. 
This  would  have  been  of  enormous  value 
to  the  people  of  my  State  But  the  com- 
mittee was  forced  to  defer  action  on  my 
proF>osal  until  next  year  because  of  the 
present  critical  lag  in  the  road  financing 
program. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  Pie.sident.  will 
the  Senator  fiom  Colorado  yield? 

Mr  CARROLL     I  yield 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  flattering 
comments  about  me  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
deserve  them.  I  am  merely  trying  to  do 
what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
emphasized  that  this  is  not  a  political 
issue.  I  think  that  the  waste  in  the 
militan.  depai'tments  continues  under 
all  administrations.  Democratic  as  well 
as  Republican.  I  think  it  is  true  that 
this  administration  has  not  been  able  to 
eliminate  it.  or  even  to  reduce  it  I  do 
not  believe  the  realities  have  been  much 
different  from  the  promises 

I  am  not  trying  to  .send  anyone  to  >tiil 
I  am  not  trying  to  di.sgrace  any  individ- 
ual     I  am  not  tiTint'  to  lay  the  blame 
on  any  corporation  which  has  been  ob- 
taining inflated  pnces.     That  is  not  my 


P'orpose  1  liave  be^^n  trying  to  remo\e 
needless  wast-e.  m  the  hope  that  we 
might  save  the  taxpayers'  nionev  and  m 
the  hop>e  that  the  money  thus  released 
can  be  used  for  a  more  effective  national 
defense  I  had  thought  this  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Defense  Elstablishment  I 
am  reluctant  t-o  believe  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose I  do  not  wish  to  have  that  in- 
volved at  all  and  I  know  there  are  those 
in  the  Military  Establishment  who  feel 
as  I  do 

Immediately  after  I  made  my  state- 
ment the  other  day  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  E>efense  in  charge  of  logistics, 
Mr  McGuire  called  me  I  asked  him  to 
read  m.y  speech  whiich  would  be  m  the 
Record  the  next  morning  and  then  to 
set  up  a  conference  with  me  on  this  sub- 
ject. There  were  various  communica- 
tions. However,  it  was  not  until  2  days 
ago  that  representatives  of  the  Defense 
Department  called  upon  my  office  and 
met  with  some  of  my  staff  assistants  to 
examine  the  it^ms.  I  do  not  yet  know 
if  the  Defense  Department  will  make 
any  formal  reply.  I  sincerely  hope  it 
will  and  I  hoi>e  they  will  first  make  it  to 
me. 

I  think  it  is  true  that  some  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  public  rela- 
tions people  of  particular  services  have 
tried  to  plp.nt  various  newspaper  stories 
around  the  city  among  reporters  with- 
out themselves  wanting  to  make  any  f oi  - 
mal  or  public  statement  for  attribution. 
Some  of  these  may  appear  from  time  to 
time. 

But  we  shall  be  elad  to  submit  all 
these  items  for  full  investigation;  in 
fact.  I  have  asked  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  go  into  all  of  the  details  of  the 
examples  I  gave  and  1.000  addi- 
tional Items  as  well  We  can  determine 
where  the  shp-ups  occurred. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  m  my  office,  un- 
der safekeeping,  a  number  of  other  ex- 
amples similar  to  those  which  I  dis- 
played on  June  13  Some  of  them.  I 
think,  are  even  more  shocking  than  the 
ones  which  I  displayed  then.  However, 
I  have  not  fully  c.omplete>d  my  checking 
with  respect  to  them,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  submit  them  at  this  time 

Again  I  thank  the  Senato:  from  Colo- 
rado for  his  statement  I  Uiink  this  is 
a  subject  which  we  should  all  take  to 
heart  I  think  no  one  realizes  more  fully 
than  does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  the 
power  of  the  Military  Establisliment  and 
the  power  of  the  contractors  who  sell  to 
the  MiUtary  Establishment.  We  have 
enormous  vested  interests  which  are 
built  up.  I  feel  that  great  savings  can 
be  made 

I  do  not  live  in  a  fool's  pararii.se  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  what  is  likely  to 
happen  to  those  who  try  to  make 
economies. 

But  if  we  try  to  base  our  case  on  the 
truth — and  only  on  the  truth — and  if  we 
are  guarded  in  our  stat^ment.&,  and  if  we 
do  not  impute  sin  on  less  than  perfect 
evidence,  and  if  we  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  American  public  and  of  tlie 
press,  I  have  confidence  that,  despite  the 
terrific  power  of  some  m  the  Military- 
Establishment  and  despite  the  great 
power   of   some   of   the   contractors   and 
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the  suppliers  to  the  military  services,  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  headway 

So  I  wish  very  much  to  thaiik  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  and  to  say  that  I 
am  sure  that  ail  of  us  will  push  on  to- 
gether, without  havSte.  but  also  v,;th(,iut 
rest. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  tiie  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  frum  Illinois 
and  most  of  the  rest  of  us — for  this  is 
not  an  attempt  :o  pick  oui  soni"  individ- 
ual who  may  have  received  a  coat  or  a 
pair  of  pants — beheve.  as  does  the 
Denver  Post,  that  we  are  talkme  about 
a  system  of  government  m  wh.ch— 

ITie  American  public  Is  paying  exorbitant 
prices  f.T  the  deiense  it  is  getting,  but  the 
Depaxtmerit  oi  Defense  has  grown  into  such 
a  monstrosity  of  agencies  within  agencies 
that  no  one  in  the  present  Washington  ad- 
mlnLstratlon  has  the  stomach  to  bring  about 
efficient  and  sensible  reorganization. 

That  IS  what  wt-  are  talkmg  about. 

I  must  say  that  if  one  of  us  were  called 
in  as  suddenly  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was,  and  were  met  with  this 
Efi^antic  bureaucracy,  it  would  take  him 
a  long,  lon^'  time,  even  if  he  were  very 
efBcient.  and  would  require  that  many 
forces  move  toeether.  to  take  effective 
action  in  this  field.  In  fact,  in  some  of 
these  atjencies  the  left  hand  does  not 
know  what  the  right  hand  i.s  doing. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  most 
ably  expressed  the  view  of  the  writer  of 
the  Denver  Post  editorial.  Certainly  we 
are  not  tr:,in-r  to  punish  some  individ- 
ual. This  effort  is  partisan  only  in  that 
wp  are  trying  to  carry  the  issue  to  the 
countrv-  When  we  talk  about  the  mess 
in  Wa.shin2ton.  we  are  not  talking  about 
criminal  coiTuption.  We  are  talking 
about  the  lack  of  proper  administration. 

I  now  read  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  editonal  published  In  the  Denver 
Post: 

I'    :s   up-  n   ox.imples   such   as   these — 

And  I  have  previously  mentioned 
them — 

that  Senator  Douclas  bases  his  estimate  that 
(2  billion  to  *3  billion  In  annual  waste  in 
the  Defense  Department  could  be  eliminated. 

Not  only  did  thp  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois pick  out  ^'Vne  specific  examples,  but 
he  also  pointed  out  where  .some  of  the 
defects  ar^ 

Then,  in  the  editorial,  it  is  stated: 

But  first  there  mtist  be  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  taxpayers  and  a  greater 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  good  manage- 
ment  than   e.ther   the   administration — 

And  we,  ourselves,  do  not  escape  som.e 

of  the  responsibility — 

or  Congress  r.cis  shown  so  far. 

All  of  us  know  this  It  is  the  function 
of  Lhe  e.xecutive  branch  to  propose  the 
plans  and  send  them  to  Congress.  The 
executive  branch  forms  the  budget,  and 
has  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budser.  When  the  congrts- 
sionai  committees  pa.ss  upon  the  plans 
for  the  expenditure  of  billions  upon  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  appropriation.s.  our 
committees  have  only  small,  limited 
staffs.  So  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive branch      But  in  my  opinion  it  is 


impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that 
is  growing  among  people  all  over  the  Na- 
tion— namely,  that  m  the  administra- 
tion there  is  great  waste,  that  m  Wa-sh- 
mgton  tiiere  is  an  incredible  me.ss. 

We  shall  take  this  issue  to  the  coun- 
try and  It  must  be  m.et 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.-.ana  .Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Will  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Colorado  on  his 
speech.     Every  word  of  it  was  correct. 

As  one  who  served  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices during  the  war,  I  am  personally 
satisfied  that  it  would  b3  possible  to 
reduce  military  expenditures  by  at 
least  25  percent,  without  reducing  our 
•effective  defense  at  all.  provided  we 
could  require  the  services  to  make  the 
cuts  at  the  places  where  the  cuts  should 
be  made. 

The  diflBculty  is  that  we  cannot  get 
the  establishments  to  make  the  cuts 
where  they  should  be  made. 

For  instance.  I  noticed  in  the  press. 
the  other  day,  a  statement  that  the 
armed  services  have  three  separate 
ranges  for  the  testing  of  missiles.  Each 
range  is  extremely  long.  The  Navy  is 
able  to  point  out — of  course — some  dif- 
ferences between  its  range  and  the 
Army's  range:  and  the  Air  Force  is  able 
to  point  out  some  differences  between  Its 
range  and  the  ranges  used  by  the  other 
two  services. 

I  imagine  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
a  missile  range  runs  into  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  But  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  one  range  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  permit  the  job  to  be  done  ade- 
quately. By  requiring  each  of  the  three 
services  to  use  the  same  testing  range, 
great  savings  could  be  made.  But,  of 
course,  each  service  wishes  to  use  its 
own  range,  and  each  service  would  feel 
that  it  was  downgraded  if  it  were  re- 
quired to  use  the  same  range  that  the 
other  services  used. 

Of  course,  each  service  is  quick  to 
E>oint  out  that  large  additional  expendi- 
tures and  large  amounts  of  additional 
construction  are  essential  if  it  is  to  do 
the  job  which  necessarily  must  be  done. 
However,  when  the  facts  are  carefully 
analyzed,  it  becomes  obvious  that  such 
is  often  not  necessary  In  order  to  get  the 
job  done. 

For  example,  in  Louisiana  there 
recently  was  a  case  in  which  one  of  the 
services  wished  to  build  a  large  amount 
of  additional  housing  on  a  base.  Within 
a  half  a  mile  of  the  base  there  was  a 
great  surplus  of  housing,  which  was  up 
to  the  standards  required  by  that  serv- 
ice and  could  be  rented  for  amounts 
withm  the  rents  required  by  the  service. 
There  was  also  a  considerable  amount 
of  housing  on  the  bas*^  Word  went  out 
that  if  the  local  people  did  not  help  get 
additional  housing  built  on  the  base, 
where  it  was  not  really  nec^ssarj'.  the 
base  would  be  one  of  those  which  would 
be  closed;  and  over  a  period  of  time  we 
have  received  word  that  the  base  is  to 
be  closed. 

On  the  other  hand  at  another  ba.se  lhe 
service  was  able  to  obtain  ail  the  money 


it  requested  for  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional housing :  and  after  it  spent  all  that 
money,  the  fact  that  the  additional  hous- 
ing had  been  constructed  was  used  as  an 
argument  for  keeping  the  base  open. 

The  result  is  to  put  additional  pressure 
on  the  communities  to  agree  to  .such  con- 
struction of  additional  housin;.'  on  the 
bases. 

In  my  judgment  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  plan  enough  housing  to  take  care  of 
two  wings  of  operational  planes,  and  two 
officers  would  share  a  suite — with  a  bath- 
room between  the  room  for  each  officer. 
Then  if  It  were  possible  to  shift  one  wing 
to  another  location,  and  have  only  one 
wing  on  that  base,  it  would  be  possible 
to  spread  out  and  have  more  comfort 
and  more  spacious  quarters,  and  it  also 
would  be  possible  to  space  the  men  more 
widely  than  they  would  be  spaced  other- 
wise. 

Some  of  that  sort  of  thing  is  done  de- 
liberately: but  it  is  difficult  to  prove  It. 
because  unless  we  have  the  benefit  of 
the  services  of  someone  who  fully  under- 
stands what  the  entire  operation  is  in 
the  beginning,  it  is  very  difficult  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  spending  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  President,  in  1952  we  established 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
an  Office  of  Director  of  Installations, 
who  was  assigned  the  rcsp>onsibility  of 
going  over  all  the  construction  budgets 
which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  to 
determine  where  the  requests  might  be 
excessive.  The  Director  of  Installations, 
with  a  staff  of  about  23  men,  all  of  them 
experts,  proceeded  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  services  already  had  on 
hand  enough  authorizations  to  last  them 
for  3  years,  at  ajiy  reasonable  rate  of 
construction:  and  it  was  his  position 
that,  rather  than  have  more  authoriza- 
tions for  construction,  they  should  sur- 
render some  they  already  had.  even  if 
they  wanted  additional  authorizations, 
because  most  of  the  construction  they 
had  in  mind  could — for  the  most  part — 
be  built  in  less  than  1  year.  He  proceeded 
to  follow  the  policy  of  requiring  them  to 
live  on  their  present  authorizations, 
rather  than  obtain  vast  additional  au- 
thorizations far  beyond  their  needs. 

Yet  the  services  did  not  like  it.  and 
they  were  going  to  have  that  job  abol- 
ished. They  succeeded  in  gettmg  it 
abolished,  because  they  liked  to  have 
things  consti-ucted  that  somebody  who 
perhaps  was  economy  minded  might 
prohibit.  That  OfiBce  was  abolished  and 
the  Office  of  an  additional  Under  Secre- 
tary was  created.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  some  connection  with  the  program, 
looking  over  what  the  construction  was 
to  be. 

Starting  In  that  year,  and  in  every 
year  thereafter,  we  have  these  big  au- 
thorizations for  billions  of  dollars  a 
year  for  new  construction,  whereas  the 
man  who  had  previously  performed  the 
function  had  held  his  finger  firmly  in 
the  dike  to  prevent  unnecessary  authori- 
zations. 

As  has  been  stated,  there  is  a  fan- 
tastic vested  interest  m  the  Pentagon  by 
contractors  who  work  for  the  services 
in  carrying  on  major  construction  pro- 
grams and  spending  in  ways  which  a:e 
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oftentimes  unnecessary.  So  we  could 
make  great  additional  savings  beyond 
those  that  can  be  made  by  requiring  com- 
petitive bidding  and  getting  our  money  s 
worth  in  procurement  There  could  also 
be  fantastic  savings  by  reducmg  un- 
necessary spending  on  projects  that  we 
could  do  without 

As  an  example,  under  wartime  condi- 
tions, a  fighter  plane  would  operate  on 
what  was  called  a  15  parking  a^^ron 
ratio.  That  means  if  we  measured  Irom 
wing  tip  to  wing  tip,  from  the  nose  to 
the  tail  of  the  plane,  and  squared  those 
measurements,  and  added  50  percent  to 
that  figure,  that  would  be  the  amount 
of  parking  space  that  plane  would  have 
for  parking  aircraft  under  combat  con- 
ditions. The  .services  like  to  have  a 
ratio  of  3  5,  which  is  twice  that  much. 
The  big  advantage  of  having  that  much 
spyace  is  that  a  pilot  can  fly  into  a  space 
and  back  out  without  assistance.  It 
is  easier  to  park  by  coming  in  from  the 
rear  and  go  out  from  the  front  even  if 
the  entire  squadron  is  on  the  base;  but 
they  can  get  along  on  less  than  that 
However,  the  officers  who  approve  plans 
and  the  contractors  who  build  the  park- 
ing aprons  and  lay  the  cement  all  de- 
sire the  optimum  desirable  standards. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  a  lot  of 
sp>endtng  that  is  not  really  necessary  is 
to  have  .someone  who  Ls  sincerely  in- 
terested in  economy  in  a  position,  per- 
haps in  the  Defense  Department,  where 
he  will  be  in  a  jxwition  both  to  know 
and  to  have  authority  to  reduce  these 
requests  which  are  made  in  excess  of 
what  is  necessary  to  get  the  job  done 

Mr.  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  be- 
cause I  know  of  his  long  experience  in 
these  military  matters  I  knew  his  com- 
ments would  be  helpful.  It  takes  us 
back  to  what  we  tried  to  do  10  years  ago. 
We  were  going  to  unify  the  services  and 
draw  them  together,  and  by  doing  so  we 
thought  we  would  eliminate  much  waste 
and  duplication.  It  is  difficult  to  do  so. 
We  have  to  be  honest  with  ourselves. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  achieve.  But  for 
years  we  have  been  hammering  away 
at  it.  Instead  of  getting  better,  it  seems 
to  have  worsened. 

I  saw  that  editorial.  I  was  on  the  floor 
the  other  day  when  I  heard  what  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  told  us,  and 
I  read  what  was  in  the  papers.  I  said 
we  have  done  this  year  after  year. 
Nothing  ever  happens  Today  for  the 
first  time  I  saw  an  editorial  from  an  un- 
biased source  appearing  in  a  Colorado 
newspaper.  We  are  usually  3  or  4  days 
behind  in  getting  papers  from  Colorado. 
I  thought  it  was  fine  getting  it  from  an 
unbiased  source,  because  I  admit  I  may 
be  a  little  biased  in  this  field  But.  com- 
ing from  an  unbiased  group,  I  thought 
it  ought  to  be  put  in  the  Record.  I  think 
il  it  is  read  by  those  in  the  I>efense  De- 
partment, or  in  the  executive  branch,  or, 
indeed,  in  the  Congress,  we  will  be  more 
vigilant  and  alert,  and  perhaps  some 
good  ji'ill  come  of  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,,  is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Stmington],  a  former  Secretary  of  the 


Air  Force,  has  on  occasion  expressed 
the  opimon  that,  with  the  right  kind 
of  reorganization  of  the  Pentagon,  we 
could  save  $12  billion'' 

Mr.  CARROU.  The  editorial  men- 
tioned the  able  Senator  from  Mis-souri. 
and  It  said  that  lie  has  on  many  oc- 
casions stated  that  $5  billion  could  be 
saved.  Of  course,  the  con.servative.  very- 
able  economist,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, says  we  can  save  only  $2  or  $3 
billion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     At  a  minimum. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  said  billions  of  dol- 
lars, not  millions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
further  yield,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  touched  on  one  great  source  of 
waste  and  excessive  expenditures.  That 
is  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  cxjm- 
petitive  contracts  in  most  of  the  causes 
I  think  it  is  a  familiar  fact,  known  to 
virtually  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 
that  86  f>ercent  of  the  dollar  volume  of 
the  purchases  by  the  nettJistf  Depart- 
ment are  under  negotiated  contracts, 
and  slightly  under  14  percent  by  com- 
petitive contracts. 

The  Defense  Department  insists  on  ne- 
gotiating even  on  nonsecurity  items. 
This  is  a  very  great  source  of  waste. 

The  Comptroller  General,  who.  I  think, 
is  one  of  the  finest  public  servants  we 
have  ever  had.  in  case  after  case  has 
found  great  abuses  in  these  negotiated 
contracts.  I  put  in  the  Record,  as  an 
appendix  to  my  speech,  the  covering  let- 
ters of  52  repoi-ts  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  in  which  there  were  grass  er- 
rors in  the  contracts  which  the  Defense 
Department  had  negotiated. 

Whatever  our  views  may  be  on  the 
consohdation  of  the  fighting  services, 
certainly  they  should  not  overorder,  they 
should  throw  open  to  genuine  competi- 
tive bidding  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
the  contracts,  they  should  not  prema- 
turely scrap  material  or  keep  s^ime  ma- 
terial in  storage,  forgetting  about  it  until 
it  becomes  worthless,  and  there  should 
not  be  simultaneous  disposal  of  an  item 
by  one  service  whUe  another  service  is 
buying  the  same  or  similar  item. 

i  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Llinois,  not  only  for  his  presenta- 
tion the  other  day  but  for  his  discussion 
now  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois wiU,  at  some  time,  or  pei  haps  he 
may  do  it  now,  explain  in  simple  terms 
the  real  difference  between  competitive 
contracts  and  negotiated  contracts.  I 
think  people  who  read  the  Record  may 
know  what  competitive  bidding  i?  but 
I  am  not  sure  they  know  what  nej^otiated 
contracts  are 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  A  negotiated  contract 
is  one  in  which  a  representative  of  the 
Defense  Department  goes  to  one  or  a  few 
establishments  and  the  two  a^ree  upon  a 
price,  without  its  being  subjev  itni  tc  ad- 
vertising and  to  sealed  competitive  bid- 
ding by  other  establishments. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  the  important 
point  made  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  the  great  waste  and  the  lack 
of  knowledge,  as  a  result  of  which  sur- 
plus supplies  have  been  piled  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  without  amendment, 
the  bill  iS,  1508'  to  provide  for  economic 
regulation  of  the  Ala.ska  Railroad  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes- 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  as.ireed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  H.R  12263'  to 
authorize  the  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment for  the  joint  construction  by  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  of  a  major 
international  storage  dam  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  February  3.  1944. 
with  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EAST-WEST  Ch^TTER  FOR  CUI  TIT.-'U. 
AND  TECHNICAL  EXCH^^NGE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii  Mr  President, 
at  its  recent  meeting  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislative  Leaders  adopted  a  reso- 
lution expressing  its  support  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and 
"West  in  Hawaii.  This  resolution  ex- 
presses well  and  succinctly  the  reasons 
why  this  center  should  be  established  as 
a  national  program  m  the  national  in- 
terest. I  request  unanimous  corLsent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  ReciJ'RD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Expressing  .Support  j^^r  the 
Establishment  or  a  Cin'ter  pc^r  CriTiRAL 
AND  Technical  Intekchance  Between 
EIast  and  West  in  the  State  of  Hawaii 

Whereas  the  establisliment  of  a  Center  for 
Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Be- 
tween East  and  West  in  the  State  of  Hawaii 
would  promote  better  relations  and  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  the 
Nations  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and  would 
constitute  a  slgnlficAnt  contribution  toward 
Increasing  the  friendship  and  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  of  Af.la  ;»!id  the  Pacific;  and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  f-uch  a  cen- 
ter would  bring  together  scholars  and  stu- 
dents In  various  fields  from  the  nations  of 
the  East  and  West  where  they  may  study, 
give  and  receive  training,  exchange  ideas 
and  views,  and  conduct  other  activities  to 
promote  the  International,  educational,  cul- 
tural and  rel.ited  activities  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whcrea*;  the  establishment  of  such  a  cen- 
ter IS  of  national  and  international  scope 
and  should  receive  the  wholehearted  support 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  many  Meni'^ers  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  State.s  have  exerted  untiring  and 
unce^islng  efforts  and  devotion  t-o  the  estab- 
ilsliment  of  such  a  center  and  should  i>e 
ciir.mended  tiierefor;  and 

^^Tiereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  voted  the  authorization  for  such  a  cen- 
ter but  has  not  yet  provided  the  necessary 
appropriation  for  lt.E  establishment  and  op- 
eration; Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tive Leaders,  now  meeting  in  session  in 
Honolulu    Haicaii    That   it  U,kes  this  means 
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to  express  unaniir»  >us  support  lur  ine  estab- 
lishment of  R  Cen'er  f  t  Cultural  and  Tech- 
nical Interchange  Between  East  and  Wf»st  In 
the  State  jf  Hawaii,  and  to  c  »nimend  the 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Unitecl  States,  who  have  g:ven  their  full 
aupp>ort  to  the  estiib.ishaieiu  i>f  su  h  a 
cent-er:  and  be  it  furth-rr 

Re'folved.  That  the  Congress  .f  the  Tnlted 
States  be  urged  to  prjvlde  the  Initial  appro- 
priation for  such  a  center  at  I's  pr'^ent 
session  and  to  consider,  In  the  natonal  in- 
terest, the  operation  of  such  a  center  as  a 
long-range  progr.ini  with  continuous  aid 
from  the  Federal  G<3vernment  in  order  to 
insure  its  success;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  duly  authenticated  c  .pies 
O-  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorabie  LY>fDov  B  J'jhnsov,  majority 
leader  of  *he  CS  Senate:  the  Honorable 
EvxRETT  McKiNLJET  DiRKSEN,  minority  leader 
of  the  US  Seixate;  the  Honorable  Sam  EIay- 
Bt-R.v.  Speaker  of  the  U  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; the  Hon-^rable  Johv  W.  McCor- 
MACK.  majority  leader  of  the  US.  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  Charles  A. 
Hali.eck,  mln-ri*v  leader  of  the  U  S  H  ;U.se 
of  Represe ntati-.es;  the  Honorable  J  Wil- 
liam FrLBRicHT,  chaj.rman  of  the  Ser.ate 
Foreign  Relations  Comm.ttee,  the  H.  nor- 
able  Thomas  E  Morgan,  chairman  of  the 
Hiuse  Foreign  AfT.a.rs  Committee;  the 
Honorable  Carl  Hayden.  chaL-man  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee;  and  the 
Honorable  Clarejjce  C\nnon,  chairman  of 
the  House   Appr  >prlat.  .:.s  Committee. 


I  LEGISLATIVE    PROGPwWI 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouLsiana  M;-  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader, 
I  should  like  to  ?:ate  for  him  the  pro- 
gram for  Monday,  and  I  believe  the  S«:"n- 
ator  from  Illinois  I'Mr,  Dougl.^s;  will  be 
interested  m  thi.s  announcement.  The 
following  are  the  measure.s  which  the 
majority  leader  authorized  me  to  state 
may  be  called  up  on  Monday,  and  there 
may  be  others  ■ 

Calendar  No.  1653,  S  3278,  to  amend 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19.54, 
relating  to  urban  plann;ng  grants,  and 
title  II  of  the  Hou-sing  .\m.endments  of 
1955,  relating  to  public  facility  loans,  to 
assist  State  and  local  goverrmients  and 
their  public  instromentalities  m  miprov- 
ing  m.ass  trans'portatzon  .services  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

Calendar  No  1610.  H  R  10596,  to 
change  the  method  of  paym.ent  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  or  territorial  homf^.s  for 
the  support  of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  m.arines  of  the  United 
States. 

Calendar  No.  1708,  H  R.  4306,  to  pro- 
vide education  and  trainins  for  the  chil- 
dren of  veterans  dying  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability  incurred  after  January 
31,  1955,  and  before  the  end  of  compul- 
sory milita/y  service 

Calendar  No.  1709,  S.  3275,  to  extend. 
with  respect  to  World  War  II  veterans, 
the  guaranteed  loans  prograins  under 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  Feburary  1.  1965, 

Calendar  No  1602,  Senate  Jnnt  R*\'o- 
lution  207,  to  suspend  for  thf>  1960  cam- 
paign the  equal  opportunity  require- 
ments of  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
Uons  Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for  tiie 
office  of  President  and  V.ce  President. 
Calendar  No.  1555,  H.H  3375,  Uj  en- 
courage and  stimulate  the  production 
and  conser.ation  of  coal  j:i  the  United 


States    through    re.search    aiid    devtlop- 
mi.ent  by  authonzmg  the  S«  cretary  of  the 
Interior   to   contract   for   coal   research 
and  for  other  purposes 

Calendar  No  1606.  S.  1964.  to  amitr.-i 
the  act  requiring  certain  comm.an  ear- 
ners by  railroad  to  make  reports  to  the 
Interstate  Com.merce  Commission  witli 
respect  to  certain  accidents  m  order  to 
clarify  the  requirements  of  such  act 

Calendar  No  1607,  H  R  4601,  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  1,  1954.  m  order  to 
limit  to  cases  involving  Llie  national 
security  the  prohibition  on  payment  of 
annuities  and  retired  pay  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  to  clarify 
the  application  and  operation  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes 

Ca:<-ndar  No  1630.  S  1543,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  au- 
thorize the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
include  in  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  limitations  on  the 
type  and  extent  of  services  authorized, 
and  for  other  purpases 

Calendar  No  1679,  H  R  9662,  to  make 
technical  revisions  in  the  income  tax  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  estates,  trusts,  partners, 
and  partnerships,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Calendar  No  1678,  H  R.  10.  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  voluntary  pen- 
sion plans  by  self-employed  individuals. 

Calendar  No.  1683.  S  3483  to  make 
the  antltru.st  laws  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  applicable  to  the  or- 
ganized team  sport  of  baseball  and  to 
limit  the  applicability  of  such  laws  so  as 
to  exempt  certain  aspects  of  the  organ- 
ized professional  team  sports  of  base- 
ball, football,  basketball,  and  hockey, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  RelatiorLs  ha:s  requested  that  we 
announce  it  Is  presently  Intended  to 
consder  Executive  B,  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  on  Monday 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      Mr   Pre;  ident 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  join  him 
m  expressing  the  opinion  that  if  the 
Senate  gets  as  far  as  consideration  of 
H.R.  10.  it  will  not  get  beyond  that  on 
Monday 

Mr  D0T:GI-AS  Mr  President.  I 
thank  thf  Senator  from  louisiana  for 
announcmg  the  prosram.  which  does 
seem  rather  formidable*  if  H  R  10 
should  happt-n  to  b^  one  of  the  bills  to 
be  con.sidered  on  Monday,  may  I  now 
re?i.=;ter  my  objection  to  any  unanimous- 
consent  request  which  would  limit  de- 
bate on  H  R   10^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl^ie 
Senator's  statement  wiU  be  recorded  in 

the  REroRD 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Is  that  understood' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  of  course.  mu.st  advi.se  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  that  while  the  an- 
nouncement of  intention  is  noted  in  the 
Record,  m  order  for  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  be  blocked  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  it  will 
be  neces.sary  that  the  Senator  be  present 
at  the  time  the  r'xjuest  i.s  made, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  may 
I  ask  to  be  informed  if  thpre  is  any 
intent  to  limit  debate  on  H  R   10' 


Thf  PRE.^IDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  :s  not  m  a  position  to  make  any 
Stat*  ment  in  that  retard 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  a.sk  tlse  acting 
m.ijority  leader  if  he  would  inform  me 
if  there  Ls  any  intent  to  limit  debate  on 
H  R.  10? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  assure  the 
Senator,  so  far  as  this  acting  majority 
leader  is  concerned,  there  is  no  inten- 
tion whatever  to  limit  debate  on  H  R,  10. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  know,  but  has  the 
present  acting  majority  leader  received 
any  assurance  from  the  majority  leader 
as  to  whether  there  is  any  intent  to 
limit  debate  on  H  R.  10? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  This 
acting  majority  leader  has  no  assurance. 
He  would  certainly  hope  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  review  tlie  record 
and  heed  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  joins  in  the  request. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  make  a  pite- 
ous appeal  to  the  acting  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl.  that  he  refuse  to  consent  to 
a  limitation  of  debate  on  H.R    10? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pre:,ident.  in 
answer  to  that  rather  moving  and  stir- 
ring entreaty,  I  will  say  that  any  re- 
quest which  my  good  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  makes  ought  to 
receive,  and  I  am  sure  will  receive,  the 
most  earnest  consideration  by  whoever 
acts  for  the  minority  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  quite  know 
where  that  leaves  me.     [Laughter.  J 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana      I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  As  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation,  an  order  has 
previously  been  entered  for  the  Senate 
to  convene  at  10  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiarm      Yes. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Prom  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  indicated,  is  it  the  desire  of  the 
majority,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour,  to  schedule  flrrt  for  con- 
sideration the  Antarctic  Treaty? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  not 
certain, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  At  any  rate,  the 
treaty  will  be  scheduled  for  debate  on 
Monday. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  may  be 
necessary  that  consideration  of  Execu- 
tive B  be  deferred. 

Mr,    KUCHEL.     Until    later    in     the 

week? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Until  later 
in  the  week. 

As  I  understand  the  announcement 
which  was  handed  to  me  on  b*>half  of 
the  majority  leader,  the  bills  I  have  listed 
are  those  which  Senators  should  be 
alerted  to  expect  to  be  considered.  1  he 
majority  leader  is  not  ready  to  state 
the  bills  will  be  considered  in  the  order 
listed.  I  assume  at  the  moment  the 
majority  leader  would  perhaps  have  in 
mind  that  they  be  considered  m  that 
order,  but  Senators  should  not  depend 
upon  It.  The  majority  leader  might 
wish  to  call  up  bills  in  some  other  order. 

Mr   KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
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The  PRESUMING  OFFICER  D^x-s 
the  Senatx)r  from  Louisiana  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor. 


SUBCOMMnTFE   S^^BPENA   TO  NEW 
YORK   PORT  AITHORITY 

Mr.  Ki.AllN<7.  Mr  Pre.'^ideat,  I 
commented  earlier  Uxiay  on  a  request 
of  the  Governors  of  Nt-w  York  and  New 
Jersey  to  meet  w,ith  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  u;  ordt-r  {o  dLs- 
cuss  that  committees  subpena  of  cer- 
tain records  of  the  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority. I  expressed  the  opinion  at  that 
time  that  any  differences  between  the 
States  Involved  and  the  committee  could 
be  worked  out,  I  felt  sure,  in  a  confer- 
ence if  the  participants  approached  the 
matter  in  a  constructive  manner. 

Since  those  remarks  were  made  ear- 
lier in  the  day,  I  have  been  in  communi- 
cation with  Robeit  McCrate,  Esq  ,  coun- 
sel to  Governor  Rockefeller.  It  appears 
now  that  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
CMnmittee  has  refused  to  postpone  the 
date  set  for  the  production  of  various 
books  and  records  subpenaed  by  the 
committee. 

The  validity  of  the  subpena  is  in  Is- 
sue. Governor  Rockefeller  and  Gover- 
nor Meyner  believe  that  the  subpena 
raises  serious  questions  of  constitutional 
propriety  involving  the  fundamental 
sovereignty  of  the  two  States  and  the 
status  of  the  port  authority. 

Certainly  the  chief  executives  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  are  entitled  to  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  their  views  on  a 
grave  issue  of  this  nature  prior  to  any 
effort  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
committee's  subpena.  Indeed,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  such  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  viewpoints  involved  should  b6 
welcomed. 

The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, was  completely  within  his  rights 
in  refusing  the  postponement,  and  it 
would  be  improper  for  me  in  any  way  to 
impugn  his  motives  Still  his  refusal 
may  cause  some  to  reflect  adversely  upon 
the  purpose  of  this  proposed  investiga- 
tion and  to  confirm  deep  misgivings 
which  have  been  expressed  in  many 
quarters  concerning  this  whole  inquiry. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  na- 
tional conference  of  Governors  meeting 
in  Glacier  National  Park.  Mont.,  from 
Sunday  until  Wednesday,  which  is  the 
return  date  of  these  subpenas.  This 
means  that  the  refusal  of  the  cliairman 
to  postpone  the  return  date,  which  is 
next  Wednesday,  is,  in  effect,  a  refusal 
to  meet  with  the  Governors  involved. 

I  hope  that  this  matter  will  be  re- 
considered. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  request  of  the 
Governors  of  two  of  our  States  to  meet 
prior  to  the  return  date  of  a  subpena  in 
order  that  they  might  discuss  their  deep 
concern  over  these  grave  questions  of 
constitutional  principle,  is  a  reasonable 
request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  telegrams  from  Governor  Rocke- 
feller and  Governor  M^^yner  to  the  chair- 


man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  a  copy  of  his  reply  thereto. 

There  beuig  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExEcirnvz  Chamber. 

Albany,  NY. 

As  Governoa-  of  New  Jersey  I  Join  with  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller,  of  New  York.  In  request- 
ing an  opportunity  at  a  mutually  convenient 
date  to  meet  with  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  present  for  your  consideration  the  deep 
concern  of  our  respective  States  over  the 
grave  questions  of  constitutional  principle 
arising  from  Subconunlttee  No.  5  subpoena  of 
Internal  memoranda,  work  sheets,  and  other 
documents  of  our  local  port  agency,  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority.  Most  serious 
questions  of  constitutional  propriety  are  at 
stake,  involving  upon  our  parts  the  fun- 
damental sovereignty  of  the  States.  I  be- 
lieve these  Issues  of  constitutional  principle 
are  so  Important  that  they  should  be  the 
subject  of  thoughtful  discussion  and  con- 
sideration between  the  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  the  chief  executives 
of  the  two  States. 

I  Join,  therefore,  with  Governor  Rocke- 
feller in  requesting  that  the  return  date  of 
these  subpenas  be  adjourned  from  June  29 
and  that  a  date  mutually  convenient  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  Gover- 
nors be  arranged  to  discuss  the  serious  nxat- 
ters  involvecL 

Robert  B.  Meynek. 


EN'ROLLF.D  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,   June   "24,    1960.  he  pre-, 
sented  to  the  President  of   the   United 
States  the  followiiie  enrolled  bills; 

S,  1765.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel  Edith.  <^.,  owned 
by  James  O.  Qulnn.  of  Sunset.  Maine,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  tTnlted  States 
with   limited   coastwise   privileges;    and 

S  3019.  An  act  to  provide  for  certain  pilot- 
age requirements  in  the  navigation  of  U.S. 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ExBCunvx  Chambxs, 

Albany,  NY. 

As  Governor  of  New  York,  I  Join  with  Gov- 
ernor Meyner,  of  New  Jersey,  in  requesting  an 
opportunity  at  a  mutually  convenient  date  to 
meet  with  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  pre- 
sent for  your  consideration  the  deep  con- 
cern of  our  respective  States  over  the  grave 
questions  of  constitutional  principle  arising 
from  Subcommittee  No.  6  subpena  of  inter- 
nal memoranda,  work  sheets,  find  other  docu- 
ments of  our  local  port  tigency,  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority.  Most  serious  questions 
of  constitutional  propriety  are  at  stake,  in- 
volving upon  our  parts,  the  fundamental 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  I  believe  these 
issues  of  constitutional  principle  are  so  im- 
portant that  they  should  be  the  subject  of 
thoughtful  discussion  and  consideration  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  chief  executives  of  the  two 
States. 

I  Join,  therefore,  with  Governor  Meyner  in 
requesting  that  the  return  date  of  these  sub- 
penas be  adjourned  from  June  29,  and  that 
a  date  mutually  convenient  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  Governors  be 
arranged  to  discuss  the  serious  matters 
Involved.  

NKLSOW    A.    ROCltDTXLEB. 


Congressman  Cellers  Telegram  to  Gov- 
ernors ROCKETEl-LER  AND  MKTNXR,  JfNE  24, 
1960 

Appreciate  your  interest  and  concern  in 
port  authority  Inquiry.  As  you  know  sub- 
penas were  issued  pursuant  to  specllic  au- 
thority—U.8.  Houfie  of  Representatives. 
Their  issuance  was  approved  by  act  of  the 
full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  other 
subcommittees.  The  constitutional  ques- 
tions Involved  were  considered  prior  to 
initial  inquiry  and  prior  to  issuance  of 
subpenas.  Likewise  the  port  authority  has 
had  these  questions  under  consideration 
since  March.  However,  full  and  ample  op- 
portunity wlU  be  given  port  authority  of- 
ficials to  bring  up  all  legal  and  coi:istltuuonal 
objections  upon  return  of  the  subpeniis  on 

June  29. 

Mankix  CKL.LXa. 


ADJOITINMKNT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  a.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aiid  at  7 
o'clock  and  34  mmutes  p.m.  >  the  Senate 
adjourned,  tmder  the  order  prcvioii.<;ly 
entered,  until  Monday,  June  27,  19fC  at 
10  o'clock  am. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  24, 1960 : 

Public  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

I.    rOE  PERMAJfENT  PROMOTION 

To  be  medical  directors 


PuUl  Q  Peterson 
George  Brecher 
John  C.  Hume 
Thomas  D,  Dublin 
Huston  K  Spangler 
James  D.  Wharton 
Bruce  Underwood 
U.  Pentti  Kokko 
Arthur  C.  Curtis 
Bohdan  G.  Oiel 
Herbert  A.  Hudgins 
John  D  Porterfleld 
Richard  H  Linn 
Clarke  W.  Mangun, 
Jr. 


James  L.  Baker 
Wade  H.  Btherldge 
William  G.  HoUister 
J.  Frederick  Bell 
Paul  A.  Pamplona 
James  O.  Davis 
George  Adams 
Leon  A.  Wltkin 
Benjamin  J,  Chester 
Ellah  M.  Nadel 
Clinton  C.  Powell 
R  Carl  MilUcan 
Emil  E,  Palmqulst 
Henry  C,  Huntley 
Harry  A.  Sauberil 
Shih  Lu  Chang 

To  be  senior  surgeons 

William  A.  Walter,  Jr.  Katherine  M  Herrold 

Carl  G,  Baker  Leroy  E.  Duncan,  Jr. 

Gerald  D.  Barton  Stephen  Hajdu 

Arnold  W.  Pratt  Jack  Orloff 

Robert  W.  Hartley  Howard  C,  Goodman 

Roger  M.  Cole  Erwln  S  Rabeau 

To  be  surgeons 

Roy  P,  Sandldge,  Jr. 
Leo  Nakayama 
Philip  E.  Morgan 
Donald  P.  Tschudy 
John  L  Fahey 
Donald  K  Kayhoe 
Leonard  Lastr  r 
Martha  Vaugh  an 
William  S.  Richards, 

Jr. 
Robert  T  Scholes 
James  H.  Shindel 
Jacob  Robblns 
Tom  D  Y  Ciun 
Michael  Potter 


Bertha  L.  Moore 
Donald  L.  Toker 
William  B.  Barr 
William  M.  Smith 
John  T,  West 
William  E.  Newby 
David  J.  Crosby 
Gordon  Allen 
Edward  J.  Leonard 
Tamarath  K.  Yolles 
Donald  L.  Fry 
Richard  H.  Thurm 
Harald  S.  Fredenk&en 
Warren  P.  Jurgensen 
David  P.  Rail 
Murray  Goldstein 


To  he  senior  ass',iiu>>.t  turgeon 


Arthur  Maron 
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To  be  dental  dcertc-j 
Howard  K   Wya:t  David  B  Scott 

Carl  E  Johnson  Maurice  Coetello 

To  be  dental  surgeons 

Joseph  Abramowltz 
Donald  M   Phililps 

To  be  '"•'•.or  a":istant  dental  surgeons 

Harold  E  R.>ser..ui  Irwin  I.  Sh:p 

Ijowell  W   Snuth  Richard  T   Whit* 

Malcolm  D   Llr.deman  Vernon  E   Burge 
Richard  W  Kristensen  Gene  H  Wils^ie 

Robert  E.  Mecklen-  Tomm  H   Pirkles 

bxirg  Robert  D.  Amott 

Leiand  S.  Scott  Paul  Pavero 

John  H.  Holt  Frederick  L  Strammer 

Richard  J  Schilling  William  H  I>ahlberg 

Ike  Slodov  Edward  J  Strow.  Jr. 

Robert  K   Purk:  n.-^'r.  Ci^rle  Hlllstead 

Robert  E  Drv.ry  William  H  Hancock 

Hex  A  Warnlck  Ronald  IXibner 
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To  be  sanitary 

Biigene  L  Lehr 
Thomas  H   '<p'.'7eT 
Frederick  C   R-  b^^rts, 

Jr. 
Arthur  H.  Nelll 
Elroy  K.  Day 
Oliver  R.  Placak 
William  W  Payne 
Howard  W  Chapman 
William  E  Holy 
Richard   J    Hammer- 

strom 


engineer  directors 

Henry  N  Doy'° 
Leonard  B  Dworsky 
Sylvan  C   Martin 
Howard  W.  Spence 
Floyd  B.  Taylor 
John  D  Faulkner 
Lawrence  B  Hall 
Ernest  P  Dubuque 
John  R  Thoman 
Prank  A   Butrlco 
Bernard  B   Berger 
Lewis  P  Warrick 


To  be  senior  ■sanitary  engineers 
Frederick  K  &lckson 
Arve  H.  Dahl 
Richard  P   Lonergan 

To  be  sanitary  engineers 

Albert  L.  Platz  James  P.  Sheehy 

Frederick  Nevins  Prank  A.  Bell.  Jr. 

Leiand  J.  McCabe  Jr  Charles  C    Johnson, 

Qeorge  R.  Shultz  Jr 

Paul  W.  Eastman.  Jr.  Joseph  M.  Dennis 

Morton  I.  Goldman  William  H.  Megonnell 

Donald  M.  Keagy  Harry  C.  Vollrath  III 
Howard  E    A-.er 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

James  C.  Meredith  Parker  C.  Relst 

3.  David  Shearer.  Jr  G".- 1:  J  G.  Vurek 

Robert  V.  Thomann  C-trl  M.  Walter 

Gerald  M  Hansler  Jules  B.  Cohen 

Robert  G.  Bostrom  Richard  Anderson 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Ronald  J.  Harron 
Phillip  E.  Searcy 

To  be  p/iarmoctsf  directors 
J  Solon  Mordell 
Reld  M.  Hovey 

To  be  senior  pharmacist 
William  E.  Dudley 

To  be  pharmacists 
Paul  H.  Honda  Adelbert  E.  Briggs 

Edward  J.  Vesey 
Felix  A.  Conte 

Td    be   ienior  assistant  pharmacists 
I.a-Arence  D  Smith         Robert  E.  McKay 
J.in;e?  R   G.-igdesby        Paul  O.  Fehnel,  Jr. 
\V.:.;am  H  Bnner  Walter  J.  Ludwlg 

T-j  be  scientist  directors 
H.  P.ige  Nicholson  James  E.  Birren 

Rt  Pert  E  Serflmg  MorrLs  B,  Ettlnger 

Al.i:.  W  Donaldson         Herbert  A.  Sober 
L.'zk-t  .)  AJello  Malcolm  S.  Ferguson 

Isadore  Zipktn  Arthur  L.  Schade 

To  be  senior  scientists 
jSanford  M  Birnbaum 
Melvln  H.  Goodwin,  Jr. 

To  be  scientists 


Boris  J.  Osheroff 
Lowell  R    Pfai.i 


J.i.nn.es  B    Longley 
Myron  J.  WUils 


Harry  T  Miles.  Jr 
John  W   M  -Lkweli 


To  be  senior  sanitarian 

William  C  Miller,  Jr. 

To  be  veterinary  officer  di^Ttor 

P*rank  A.  Todd 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 

IBmest  S.  Tlerkel 

To  be  veterinary  officer 

Keith  T.  Maddy 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officers 

Charles  W  McPherson  Gerald  L.  VanHoosler, 
John  E  Holman.  Jr.  Jr. 

Janies  L  McQueen 

To  be  nurse  directors 

Mabelle  J.  Markee 
Genevieve  R.  Sollen 
Alice  E  Herzlg 

To  be  senior  nurse  officer  ' 

Elsie  E.  Richardson 

To  be  nurse  officers 

Lydla  K.  Oustalan  Janet  L.  Pltrwater 

Helen  Solomon  Helen  M  Hanlon 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 

Jeftn  A.  McCoilum 

To  be  assistant  nurse  officer 

Margaret  J.  Howe 

To  be  dietitian  director 

Fonda  L  Dickson 

To  be  assistant  therapists 

James  R.  Walchen 
James  D.  Edner 

To  be  health  services  director 

Robert  Johnaton 

To  be  senior  health  services  officer 

John  A.  Donnell 

To  be  health  services  officer 

Mary  P  Byrd 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 

Kenneth  F.  Hunt 

U.    roR    APPOINTMINT 

To  be  senior  surgeons 
John  J.  Brennan 
Prank  B.  Rogers 

To  be  surgeons 

Joseph  Cochin 
Enrico  A.  Leopardl 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 

Vincent  A  Dl  Scala 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 

Glen  D.  BUott 

fEDER.^L  Coal  Mine  Safett  Boaed  or  Review 

Charles  R.  Ferguson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  for  the  term  expiring  July 
15.  1963. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Arthur  L.  Richards,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  An^ierlca  to 
Ethiopia. 

Joseph  S.  Parland.  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Panama. 

A.  Burks  Summers,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Luxem- 
bo\irg. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  the  class  of  career 
minister  to  the  claas  Indicated: 

To  be  career  ambassadors 

Livingston  T.  Merchant,  of  the  District  of 

Columbia. 


James  W  Rlddleberger,  of  Virginia. 
Oeorge  V  Allen,  of  North  Carolina. 
Charles  E    Bohlen.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Itimbla. 

Ellis  O  Briggs.  of  Maine. 
Ra3rmond  A  Hare,  of  West  Virginia. 
Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  of  Colorado. 

In  the  Navt 

The  nonilnatlons  of  Blaine  E  Tlmmer,  Jr  . 
et  al.,  for  appointment  and  promotion  In  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  said  nominations 
having  been  received  on  June  13,  IWO. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fhiimv,  JiNt24,  1900 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  oflfered  the  following  prayer: 

Luke  6:  46:  Why  call  ye  Me  Lord.  Lord, 
and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say? 

Almighty  God.  as  we  daily  feel  the  im- 
pulse to  pray,  may  we  be  inspired  with 
the  will  and  the  strength  to  make  the 
adventure  to  become  the  kind  of  men  and 
women  which,  in  our  noblest  hours,  we 
long  to  be  and  know  we  ought  to  be. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  remove  those  im- 
pediments which  hinder  us  in  heeding 
Thy  counsel  and  hold  us  back  from  walk- 
ing in  the  way  of  duty  that  often  seems 
to  be  the  hard  way  of  drudgery  and 
darkness 

Give  us  a  larger  measure  of  that  love 
which  never  spares  itself  in  seeking  to 
lift  to  the  radiant  levels  of  joy  and  peace 
all  who  are  the  victims  of  fear,  troubled 
in  spirit  and  haunted  by  bitter  memories. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  who  never  seeks  to  rule  us  by  force 
but  by  the  winsomeness  of  His  eternal 
love.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  '^, "^  npprnved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles : 

H.R.  1516  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan  D. 
Quintos,  Jaime  Hernandez,  Delfin  Buenca- 
mlno,  Soledad  Gomez.  Nleves  G.  Argonza, 
Pelldldad  G  Sarayba,  Carmen  Vda  de  Gomez, 
Perfecta  B.  Quintos,  and  Blenvenlda  San 
Agustln, 

H  R.  1600  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
M.  Halscher: 

H_R.  4251.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  on  the  deduction  of  exploration 
expenditures; 

H  R.  5033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Betty 
Keenan; 

H  R.  6712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sam  J. 
Buzzanca: 

H.R.9921.  An  act  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments of  additional  pay  for  sea  duty  made 
to  members  and  former  members  of  the 
US  Coast  Guard;  and 

H  R.  12705.  An  act  to  delay  for  60  days  in 
limited  cases  the  applicability  of  certain 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  humane  slaugh- 
ter of  livestock. 


The  mcsf^agc  hIso  announced  Uiat  iho 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  roncurrt'iice  of  the  Houst-  i.~, 
requested,  bills  of  ihr  Hou.se  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJR.  2665.  An  act  to  i  .-on-i^.t.p  effectual 
planning,  derelopment,  m.iiT.tT.f.nce,  and 
coordination  of  wildlife,  fish,  and  erimf  '"••n- 
servatlon  and  rehabUltation  in  mill'iry  ns- 
ervatlons; 

H.R.  bl9C  Ar.  art  to  amend  titles  :0  p.r.d 
14.  United  States  Code,  with  resp«<rt  U  -»•- 
serve  commissioned  oflScers  of  the  Aritied 
Forces: 

HS..  8226.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monument 
In  the  State  of  Florida;  and 

H  R  8229  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  tn  provide  an  ex- 
emption from  Income  tj\x  for  supplemental 
unemployment  benefit    ..-.iRtp 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  thp  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested . 

S.  77.  An  act  to  establish  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  In 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other  pur- 
pKJses; 

S  609.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of   Gregory   J    Kessenlch; 

8. 817.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Freda 
Feller; 

S.  2131.  An  act  to  ameud  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Besponsibllity  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  approved  May  25.  lL-54  as 
amended; 

8.2581  An  act  tc  amend  the  Act  of  June 
1.  1948  (62  Stat.  281),  to  empower  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Oener&l  Services  to  appoint 
nonunlformed  special  p>ollrpmer. .   and 

8  26&2  An  act  to  advance  iliC  marine 
sciences,  to  estabii.sh  .\  0.  mpreiif  !.:>.\e  10- 
year  program  of  o<-e.ii.i.t:rh;ih:c  rf->,.Hrt  t.  ..;id 
surveys,  to  proiij  !*■  iii.nu-rrp  asc  :.;ii;g;i- 
tlon.  to  secure  the  r.;.-i:r,  .!  (ipteri.'>p  V  ex- 
pand ocean.  C'.a«'al.  ai;c!  (ireht  LkKps  re- 
sources, to  avith'  ri:^*'  the  (xiii.'tructio:.  cif  re- 
search and  ^ur\ey  ships  and  r.i.;iif.P8  t,j 
assure  systeinaiic  ntua.f^  .f  effe-  us  1  '  ::.ti;u- 
actlve  materials  in  mar;;.e  r;:  vl:  ■Ji.'^.e:  •-•=  to 
enhance  the  general  welfare  .nid  lor  other 
purposes 

The  message  ulio  aniiounred  ihat  :he 
Senate  a^Ttn-s  to  Ihe  ainfndmenis  of  t..*".e 
House  U)  a  bill  of  tht-  iferiate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title 

S.  2618.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  war-built  vessels  for  more  modern 
and  efflclpiit  war-buUt  vessels  owned  by  the 
Unlt/»d  Stat<>p 

Tlie  me.s.sat;e  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  apre^s  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
umendmenl  of  the  Senale  to  tlie  bill 
H.R  5888  '  enLilied  An  axl  to  authorize 
the  Secretary-  of  Lhe  Navy  to  transfer  \g 
the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority,  an  in- 
strumentality of  the  Common wea'.th  of 
Massachusetts,  rrrtam  l.mds  and  im- 
provement."- thereon  comprising  a  portion 
of  the  so-.a'.itJ  E  Street  Annex.  South 
Boston  Annex.  Boston  Naval  Shipyard, 
in  South  Bo.'-ton.  Mas.'^.,  in  excliange  for 
certain  other  land.s  " 


tomorrow  night  to  file  certain  rules  and 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  lhe  gentleman  from 
Mivssachusett,'!? 

'I 'here  was  no  objertion. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AF- 
FAIRS OF  COM^nTTEE  ON  IN- 
i  r  RIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIIiS 

Mr  A.SPINALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  .Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  «.:..;  I:..-  .lar  Affairs  be  per- 
mitted to  Sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHKYKNNF.  RIVER  SIOUX  TIUBE  OF 
INDIANS  OF  SOUTH  D.A.KOTA 

Mr.  A.-PINAI.L  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'H.R.  4786'  de- 
claring certain  lands  to  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  of 
Indians  of  South  Dakota,  with  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment 

The  Clerk   read   the   title  of   the   bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amep.d- 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  2.  after  line  13,  Insert: 

"Skc.  S.  The  Indian  Claims  Comnaisslou  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  thr  A-^t  '^f  .fu- 
gust  13.  1946  (60  Stat.  lO&O) ,  the  extent  to 
which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  agali^t  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commission  " 

r;u  .'-TWEAKER.  Is  there  ob'ectior.  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  ha.s  th.is  been  cleared 
With  the  ranking  member  on  this  side"' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  this  has  been 
cleared  by  the  rankinp  member  of  the 
committee  and  also  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  fMr.  Berry  1 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMIIT-EE  OS  RULES 

AL-  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speal-;er.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Commit- 
tee  on  R'ules   miiy   have  until  midnight 


.AilTHORIZING  EXCHANGE  OF  LAND 
BFTWFEN  UNITED  STATES  ANT) 
MASSACHUSEFTS  PORT  Ain-HOR- 
ITY 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
5888)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  transfer  to  thie  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority,  an  instromenLality  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
certain  lands  and  improvements  thereon 


comprismt,-  a  portion  of  the  so-cailed  E 
Street  Annex.  Soutii  Boston  Annex.  Bos- 
ton Naval  Shipyard,  m  South  Bosio:.. 
Ma.ss  .  m  exchange  fur  certain  ■,  ;;.-  r 
lands,  and  ask  uiianimous  consent  iLai 
the  statement  of  tlie  nia:;ap.  rs  rr,  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  :n  ::tu  :  ;;.e 
repon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

T};p  SPEAKER  Is  there  obectiv  n  to 
ine  retjuest  of  the  rentleman  f;!-'>m 
Georgia? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
art,  as  follows: 

C^NFFRENCE    REPORT     (H      REPT.    NO.    1935) 

Tl.e  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
aerei  ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5388  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\-y 
to  transfer  to  the  Massachusetts  Port  Au- 
thority, an  instrumentality  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  certain  lands  and 
improvements  thereon  comprising  a  portion 
of  the  so-called  E  Street  Annex,  South  Bos- 
ton Annex.  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  in  South 
Boston,  Massachtisetts,  in  exchange  for  cer- 
tain other  lands,  having  n^ei.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agrt-ed  t- /  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  rei-;>ective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  ii*  disii^ree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  sanie  with  the  following  anitnci- 
ments. 

In  the  Senate  engrossed  amendment  after 
■Sec.  3."  Insert  "(a)". 

At  the  end  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ment add  the  following : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  author- 
ized, with  respect  to  any  amount  determined 
by  him  to  be  payable  to  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) . 
to  waive  such  portion  thereof,  but  not  to 
exceed  50  per  centum,  as  he  deems  equitable 
In  consideration  of  the  rent  free  vise 
by  the  Dep>artinent  of  the  Navy  in  past  years 
of  the  land  conveyed  hereunder  by  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Carl  Vinson, 
PAti  J   Kjij>at. 
Philip  J   Philbin. 
L  C   .Trends. 
L.  H   Gavin. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hoi. «(?. 

RiCHAKD    B     RtTSSELL, 

JciHN    C     STTNNIS, 

Harry  M    Jack';    n, 
Ijr\EKrTT  Saltonstali., 
Prantis  Case 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statxiaint 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  tlie  bill  (H.R  5888)  to  authorire 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  transfer  to  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority,  an  instru- 
mentality of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, certain  lands  and  Improvements 
thereon  romprlslng  a  portion  of  the  so-called 
E  Street  Annex,  S'Uth  Boston  Annex  Bostc.n 
Naval  Shipyard,  In  South  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts, In  exchange  for  c'-rtam  other  lands, 
submit  the  followlnp  siatpmf:.!  :r.  px:  :<.  a- 
tlon  of  the  effect  of  the  acti  r.  Kcra-c  ..:■  n 
by  the  conferees  and  re-  ;r.n.rr.clPd  ■;  :  e 
accompanying   conference    rci-  r: 

LEGISLATION    IN    CONTTKrN    E 

On  August  3.  1959,  the  Hou.-^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  5888.  a  biU  authoriz- 
ing an  exchange  of  lands  between  the  Ma^- 
sachusette   Port    Authority   and    the   Depart- 
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mer.t  of  the  Navy  On  M^rch  28,  i960,  the 
Senate  considered  the  legislation  and  an.ond- 
etl  it  in  certain  respects. 

I  PrRpririE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  ci  the  bill   Is   ^s  indicated  In 

Its  title. 

PR(.PEHTY    TO    BE    EXCH.ANGED 

The  Navy  property  comprises  15.9  acres  of 
land  while  the  pert  authority  propefy  com- 
prises 3  88  acres  The  Navy  property  has 
been  declared  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
B  s-..,r.  N'lival  Sr.ipvtrd  .tiid  has  been  recom- 
rr.er.ded  f  r  sa>  or  jutlease.  It  Is  clear  frv)m 
the  fore^  )ir;g  that  the  Navy  has  no  further 
rcquiremer.t  f::r  the  property  to  be  con- 
veyed by  It- 

D'.-P'i-'.'y  in  ^xze  and  value 

I*  would  appear  from  the  disparity  In  size 
of  the  acreages  t>j  be  conveyed  that  the  Navy- 
owned  property  would  be  of  substantially 
greater  value  than  that  proposed  for  convey- 
ance by  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority. 
I-  apf)ears  also  that  throughout  the  hearlnE^s 
m  both  the  H  u.-e  and  the  Senate  the  testi- 
m  .ny  Indicated  tha*  there  was  a  divergence 
of  opinion  as  tr.  whether  there  was  an  actual 
disparity  m  value  and  If  such  a  disparity  did 
exist.  Us  extc'nt. 

Vie  of  port  authority  by  Navy 

In  the  study  of  the  possible  difference  In 
value  between  the  two  properties,  both  com- 
ntilttees  £rave  some  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  the  Navy  Department  has  utilized  the 
port  authority's  property  for  some  17  vears 
without  payment  by  the  Navy  for  such  use. 
There  was  general  agreement  that  this  use 
did  n- 1  constitute  consideration  from  a  legal 
standpoint  taut  that,  even  so.  If  the  property 
t')  be  conveyed  by  the  Navy  Is  of  greater 
value,  then  the  free  use  of  the  port  authority 
property  should,  in  equity,  be  given  some 
weight 

Future  use  of  the  properties 
The  Navy  would  continue  to  use  the  land 
Conveyed  to  it  for  parldng.  recreational,  and 
other  allied  purjsoses.  The  port  authority 
would  utilize  the  property  conveyed  to  it  In 
e-mner'-ion  with  Its  plan  for  expansion  of 
pijrt  t'lcllities  in  the  area. 

HO'SE    A  NO    SEN.ATE    ACTIONS 

The  H  ii.=e  committee  reported  out  and 
the  House  o>f  Representatives  passed  the  bill 
in  such  fashl.^n  a«  to  consider  the  exchange 
of  lands  an  even  exchange  and  without  pay- 
mient  of   consideration  by  either  party. 

The  Senate  committee  added  a  section  3 
to  the  bill  which  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
that  as  a  condition  of  the  exchange  of  lands 
authorized  by  the  act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  require  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority  to  pay  an  amount  of  money  equal 
to  the  simount.  If  any,  by  which  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  exceeds  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  conveyed  to  the 
United  States,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
t.iry  'jf  the  Navy. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  as  added  by 
the  Senate  committee  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  with  respect  to  any 
amount  determined  by  him  to  be  p.\yable  to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
L>i  subsection  'ai.  to  waive  such  portion 
thereof  as  he  deems  equitable  in  considera- 
tion of  the  rent-free  use  by  the  Navy  in 
past  years  of  the  land  Uj  be  conveyed  by 
the    Massachusetts   Port    Authority. 

The  Senate  Committee  version  of  the  bill 
wa.•^  irr.endf>d  on  the  floor  by  striking  sub- 
section ibi  of  section  3.  This  amendment 
had  the  result  of  requiring  payment  by  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority  of  the  differ- 
ence in  fair  market  value  between  the  two 
properties  .is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy 


ACTION    BY    CONFEREES 

The  conferees  ii-i-.  e  agreed  t..,-  r':'li..sf^r*  .sub- 
section (b)  of  sect!o)n  3  with  an  Rnienrtinent. 
The  amended  subsertlon  ib)  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  re- 
spect to  any  amount  determined  by  him 
to  be  payable  to  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  to  waive 
such  portion,  but  not  to  exceed  50  per  cen- 
tum thereof,  as  he  deems  equitable  In  con- 
sideration of  the  rent-free  use  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  in  past  years  of  the 
lands  conveyed  hereunder  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Port  Authority.  The  House  re- 
cedes with  an  amendment. 

Carl    Vinson. 

Paui,  J.  Kn-DAT. 

PHILIP     J.      Philbin. 

L.  C-  Arznds, 

L.   H.   Gavin. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  VINSON  (during  the  reading  of 
the  statement).  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  is 
printed  in  the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  dispense  with  the  further 
reading  of  the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
involves  an  exchange  of  lands  between 
the  Navy  and  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority. 

Although  it  is  not  certain,  it  looks  as 
though  the  Navy  property  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  port  authority  land. 

Also,  the  Navy  has  used  the  port  au- 
thority land  for  some  17  years  free  of 
charge. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  bill  requires  the 
port  authority  to  pay  this  difference  In 
value  But.  as  agreed  by  the  conferees, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Nayy  may  waive  not 
to  exceed  50  percent  of  this  difference  If 
the  Secretary  feels  that  this  is  the  equi- 
table thing  to  do  in  view  of  the  free  use 
by  the  Navy  of  the  port  authority  land 
for  the  17  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMKN:)L\r>  TITI.r'  V  OF  THE  MER- 
CHANT marinp:  act.  i936.  in  or- 
der TO  REMOVE  CERTAIN  LIMI- 
TATIONS ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL  SUBSIDY  UNDER 
SUCH  TITLE 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  10644.  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  in  order  to  remove  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  construction  differential 
subsidy  under  such  title,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrxRENCE  Repoht  (H  Rept.  No.  1953) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoxuea  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10644)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1&36.  In  order  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  the  construction  differential 
subsidy  under  such  title,  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  coiiference.  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same 

HcEccRT  C  Bonnes, 
Thor  C.  Telletson. 
WiLLUM  K    Vam  Pelt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  O-  Pastore, 
E  L  Bartlett. 
John  M  Butler. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statrment 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10644)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  In 
order  to  change  the  limitation  of  the  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  under  such 
title,  submit  the  following  statement  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the   accompanying    oonferenoe   report; 

AMENDMENT    OF    THE    SENATE    TO    HOUSE    Bn.L 
10S44 

Tltie  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
as  amended,  authorizes  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  to  make  construction-differential 
subsidy  payments  to  American  shipyards  so 
that  approved  U.S.  steamship  companies  can 
purchase  new  vessels  at  the  estimated  price, 
as  determined  by  the  Board,  of  building  a 
similar  vesisel  In  a  foreign  shipyard  Under 
existing  law  the  construction  differential  may 
not  exceed  60  percent  of  the  total  domestic 
price  of  the  vessel. 

The  House  bUl  amended  the  existing  law 
so  as  to  raise  the  construction -differential 
subsidy  celling  to  a  maximum  of  56  percent. 
The  Increased  subsidy  which  might  be  pay- 
able by  the  United  States  would  be  applicable 
to  construction  contracts  signed  within  2 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment,  and  would 
be  retroactive  with  respect  to  construction 
contracts  covering  vessels  whoee  keels  were 
laid  after  June  30,  1959. 

The  Senate  amendment  which  struck  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  adopted  provisions 
substantially  the  same  as  the  House  bill 
as  title  I  and  added  as  title  n  a  prohibition 
against  the  issuance  of  any  ticket  or  pass 
for  free  or  reduced  rate  of  transportation  to 
any  official  or  employee  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment or  any  member  erf  their  family  travel- 
ing on  a  ship  sailing  under  the  American 
flag  in  foreign  commerce  or  In  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  Its  territories 
or  possessions,  with  certain  exceptions.  The 
Senate  amendment  provided  a  penalty  for 
violation  of  Utle  II. 

The  House  conferees  receded  from  their 
disagreement  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and 
the  conference  agreement  retains  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bUl  with  the  Senate 
amendment  without  change. 

Herbert  C    Bonner, 
Thor  C.  Toli  jjfson. 
William  K   Van  Pelt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 
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The  conference  report  was  agrec-d  to 

A  motion  t-o  recon.'^ider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr  BONNER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.^  con.'^ent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  reque.si  of  ihe  Kentltmaii  from 
North  Carolina'' 

There  was  no  ob.!ect!on. 

Mr  BONNER  Mr  Speaker  since 
1956  an  amendment  hits  been  c>fTered  and 
adopted  ii;  the  Senate  to  vano'os  bills. 
including  an  appropriation  bill,  affecting 
the  merchant  marine  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. This  amendment,  .substantially 
the  same  in  each  instance  lia.s  purported 
to  provide  a  prohibition  against  the  issu- 
ance C)f  any  ticket  or  pass  for  free  or 
reduced  rate  of  transF>or;ation  to  any 
ofBcial  or  employee  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment or  any  member  of  his  family  trav- 
eling on  a  ship  sailing  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  in  foreign  commerce  or  in  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  its 
Territories  or  possessions,  subject  to 
severe  penalties  for  violation  thereof. 
Heretofore,  the  amendment  has  been 
stricken  in  conference 

In  the  most  recent  irxstance.  on  a  roll- 
call  vote,  the  Senate  voted  88  to  0  in  favor 
of  the  amendment.  In  view  of  the  over- 
whelming position  of  the  Senate,  the 
House  conferees  felt  they  had  no  choice 
but  to  recede  from  their  disagreement  in 
order  to  protect  the  passage  of  the  basic 
legislation  to  which  the  amendment  was 
added.  This  was  done  despite  the  opin- 
ion of  mAny  that  the  amendment  was 
objectionable  in  a  number  of  resp>ects. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state 
some  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  acted  upon 
and  which  the  Congress  may  have  to 
correct  at  a  later  date  by  more  orderly 
procedure. 

These  objections  are  as  follows: 

First.  There  is  no  appropriate  place 
for  the  at>ove  noted  provision  in  the 
bill.  H  R.  10644  is  a  bill  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
in  order  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
the  construction  differential  subsidy 
under  such  title.  The  1936  act  does  not 
provide  for  regulation  regarding  the 
carriage  of  passengers  and  this  bill  has 
no  bearing  on  that  subject.  It  is  not 
germane 

Second.  The  amendment  is  extremely 
broad  and  diffuse  Its  effect  on  existing 
law  and  existuig  procedures  and  prac- 
tices within  the  various  Government  de- 
partments which  would  be  affected  could 
not  be  ascertained  with  certainty  with- 
out full  hearings. 

Third.  The  subject  of  freight  rates 
and  passenger  fares  in  offshore  water 
transportation  is  covered  by  the  regula- 
tory provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916.  The  regulatory  provisions  of  that 
act  are  presently  under  inten.sive  study 
in  the  Hou.>e.  not  only  by  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  but 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee 

Fourth.  It  is  under.'^tood  that  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  proposal  :.«  to  make 
it  illegal  for  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators to  receive  free  or  reduced  rate 
transpKjrtation   for   vacations   on    •subsi- 


dized ships  Though  the  amendment  has 
been  tacked  on  to  a  total  of  five  bills  in 
the  pa.'^t  .several  years,  there  has  been 
no  evidence  presented  to  show  the  exist- 
ence of  the  asserted  evil. 

Kfth.  There  may  be  legitimate  occa- 
sions for  free  or  reduced  rate  travel  while 
on  official  business  which  would  be  pro- 
hibited For  example,  department  per- 
.sonnf^l  such  as  Maritime  Administration 
and  Coa6t  Guard  employees,  would  on 
occasion  have  to  travel  on  American 
ships  in  connection  with  their  functions 
relative  to  the  particular  ships  Immi- 
gration oflQcers  travel  on  board  pjissen- 
ger  ships  for  the  convenience  of  the 
traveling  public.  There  are  probably 
other  instances  which  would  come  to 
light  in  the  course  of  full  hearings  on  the 
su')ject. 

Sixth.  As  noted  above,  the  appan  nt 
purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  prohibit 
the  granting  of  favors  to  ofBcials  who 
might  be  directly  concerned  w  ith  deter- 
mination or  granting  of  construction  or 
operating  subsidies  under  the  1936  act. 
The  language  of  the  amendment  is  con- 
siderably broader  than  is  necessary-  to 
accomplish  this  result.  It  may  have  an 
undesirable  effect  on  the  operations  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  it  would 
frustrate  the  important  and  necessary- 
part  of  the  functions  of  the  ships  of  the 
Panama  Line  to  carry  Government  of- 
ficials and  employees  at  reduced  rates. 
T^e  ships  do  not  receive  any  construc- 
tion or  operating  subsidies  and  hence, 
the  basic  objection  of  the  amendment  is 
not  applicable  to  them.  This  is  similarly 
true  with  regard  to  all  nonsubsidized 
shipping  operations 

Seventh.  The  amendment  would  seem 
to  be  administratively  difBcult  to  handle 
and  is  not  clear  as  to  its  meaning  in  all 
respects.  Free  or  reduced  rate  trans- 
p>ortation  is  likely  to  proauce  confusion 
where  a  vessel  has  a  great  variety  of 
charges  according  to  tlie  quality  of  the 
accommodations  furnished  It  would 
seem  better  to  tie  the  prohibition.s  to  its 
tariff  schedules.  Also  the  phrase  "or  any 
other  act"  following  reference  to  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916  and  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  is  vague  and  un- 
certain. 

Elighth.  It  is  a  common  practice  of 
pa.ssenger  carriers  by  water,  once  a 
voyage  has  commenced  to  move  passen- 
gers to  equal  or  better  quarters  which 
chance  to  be  empty.  This  often  means 
easier  and  more  economical  discharge  of 
stewards'  duties.  There  is  no  reason  why 
reassignments  for  the  convenience  of  the 
vessel  should  be  denied  in  the  case  of 
Government  ofiBcials  and  employees 

Ninth.  A  related  problem  relates  to 
emergency  evacuation  of  U.S.  nationals 
from  threatened  areas,  where  the  Con- 
gress would  hardly  wish  to  require  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  officials  to  pay 
full  tariff  rates  in  circum.stances  when 
private  persons  did  not. 

Tenth.  The  penalties  provided  for, 
that  is,  "not  less  than  $500  nor  more 
than  SIO.OOO  for  each  violation.'  seem 
to  be  beyond  all  reason  for  the  type  of 
offense  involved. 

Perhaps  not  all  of  these  objections  are 
valid.  In  any  event,  the  House  conferees 
did  not  feel  that  a  Hou.'ie-Senatp  con- 
ference was  the  appropriate  place  t-o  try 


to  resolve  the  many  questions  raised  by 
the  amendment  There  seemed  no 
choice  thertfore  but  to  accept,  without 
change,  the  overwhelming  action  of  the 
Senate  If  difficulties  arise  as  a  result 
of  enactment  of  this  provision.  I  hope 
both  Houses  will  act  promptly  to  re- 
view the  entire  question  under  conditions 
where  all  its  aspects  may  be  thoroughly 
examined 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The   SPEAKER      The   Clerk  will   call 
the  first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


TO    AMEND    SECTION    602     OF    THE 
.AGRICrLTURAL  ACT  OF   1954 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  8074 » 
to  amend  section  602  of  tlie  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  ol  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
pas.'-ed  o\er  without  prejudice 

The  SPE.'^KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 


COURT  OF  CLAIMS  JURISDICTION 
FOR  CLAIMS  OF  COiT.^IN  EM- 
PLOYEES FOR  OVERTIME  WORK 
PERFORMED  FOR  THE  ALASK.'l 
RAILROAD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R  4084) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  determine  the  amounts  due 
and  owing  and  render  judgment  upon 
the  claims  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  for  overtime  work 
performed 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bil!  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemari  from 
Washington  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING     FOR     THE     CARE     AND 
1  REAl'^IENT    OF   REITRNING    NA- 
TIONALS OF  THE  UNITED  STA  FES 
WHO  BECAME  MENTALLY   ILL   IN 
A   FOREIGN    COUNTRY 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill     H.R.  8127' 
to  provide  for  the  hospitalization,  at  St 
Elizabeths   Hospital   in   the   District    of 
Columbia  or   elsewhere,  of  certain  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  adjudged 
insane  or  otherwise  found  mentally   ill 
in     foreign    countries,    and    for    other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2331),  an 
identical  bill  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  sus  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enactrd  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiwe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  COngr^'ss  atse'nbled,  Thac  for 
the  purposes  of  th-s  Act,  exC'^pt  as  the  cuu- 
text  may  otherwise  reqaire-- 

10.)  The  term  "Dcpaj-imci-.V  nieur^  the 
Departrner.t  of  He.i:':h,  EcJiic<i-l.;.:i.  ax^d  '.Vei- 
fare. 

ibi  The  term  "  SecreUixy  '  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Etlucation,  ir.d  Welfare. 

10  The  term  "State"  means  a  State  or 
Territory  jf  the  United  dtates,  the  Common- 
weaith  of  Puerto  Ricu,  or  the  District  of 
Coltimbi.i, 

I  d  1  The  term  "eiitnbl«»  pers'iu"  means  an 
Individua.  witJri  respect  Uj  •* :,  .m  the  follow- 
ing certlf.cates  are  furnished  to  the  Secre- 
tary 

(1)  A  certi.'icate  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  such  individual  is  a  national  of  the 
"United  S'atos,  .and 

(2)  Elither  ..Ai  a  certificate  obtained  or 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
such  lndividu?t!  hi,=;  b<»'vi  !«^illy  adjudged 
IrLsar.e  In  a  named  :'  reu:.  c»>untry.  or  iB)  a 
certificate  of  an  app.'-opriate  authority  or 
pers«j:i  .  ,us  determined  .n  ;u;c.  Td.ir.ce  with 
re^ulatiui^  preicrib<:^d  by  the  Secretary  of 
Heiuth,  Eklucativ.n,  and  Welfare;  st.iUng  that 
at  the  tl.T.-^  r  such  certification  such  Individ- 
ual wa5  .:.  .1  :..imed  foreign  country  and  waa 
in  need  o:  care  and  treatment  In  a  mental 
hoepltal. 

(e)  The  term  "residence"  means  residence 
as  deternilaed  ur.d^r  t.".e  applicable  law  or 
regulations  of  a  State  ur  polit.cal  subdivision 
for  the  purp«j*>e  of  determining  the  eligibil- 
ity of  an  ii.dlvidual  for  hospitalization  in  a 
public  mental  hoepltal. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Upjon  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secreuu-y  of  Health,  Educat.jn. 
arul  Welfare  Is  atithurized  idirei-tly  or 
thxoiigh  arrangements  under  this  subfieo- 
tiont  to  rfxjeive  any  eligible  person  a-,  any 
port  of  entry  or  debarkatljn  up-^n  arrival 
from  a  foreign  country  .ind,  to  the  extent  he 
finds  It  necessary,  %i  '.emp.>rari:y  care  for  and 
treat  at  suitable  facilities  (including  a  hos- 
pital!, and  >'.her-*-ise  render  assistance  to. 
Buch  persfin  pending  his  transfer  or  hocpltal- 
Izatlon  pursuant  to  other  secUons  of  thla 
Act.  For  the  purpose  of  pr^jvlding  sxich  care 
and  treatment  and  assLstar.ce.  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  t.j  en:er  into  suit^tble  arrange- 
ments w.th  appr.priate  State  :.r  jther  public 
or  nonpr'flt  agencies  Such  arrangements 
shall  be  made  without  re«card  to  section  3709 
of  the  RevUed  Statutes,  a^  amended  (41 
rsc  5),  and  may  provide  for  payment  by 
the  Secret.-u-y  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement. 

(bi  The  Secretary  may.  to  the  extent 
deemed  appr  )prl3te,  equitable,  and  practi- 
cable by  him,  (li  require  any  pT^on  receiv- 
ing care  and  treatment  or  assistance  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ,  a;  to  pay.  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  for  the  c«j6t 
thereof  or  2  )  obtain  reimbursement  for  such 
oust  from  any  State  or  poUUcal  subdivision 
resp-jrislble  for  the  cost  of  hts  subsequent 
hospitalization. 

Sec  3-  If,  at  the  time  of  arrival  ;n  the 
United  States,  the  residence  or  the  legal 
domicile  of  an  eligible  person  appearing  to 
be  in  need  ^t  care  and  treatment  in  a  mental 
h._«pital  Is  known  to  be  la  a  State,  or  when- 
e^-er  thereafter  such  a  persons  residence  or 
legal  domicile  in  a  State  is  ascertained,  the 
Secreary  shall.  If  the  person  Is  then  under  his 
caj^  (Whether  direcUy  or  pursu.uit  to  a  c«jn- 
tract  or  other  arrangement  under  section  2 
or  4,,  endeavor  Uj  arrange  with  the  oroper 
authorities  of  such  State,  or  of  a  pr",litical 
suodivtsl.>n  thereof,  for  the  as^umpti.-n  of 
responsibility  for  the  cire  and  treatment  -i 
such  person  by  such  authorities  and  shaJl. 
up<Jn    the    maimg    jt    such    arra;,gement    in 


WTl'ing,  transfer  and  release  .^uch  person  to 
such  authoritJe.s.  Ln  the  event  tlie  State  of 
the  r*>i.ide:ice  or  .(^<i.J.  domicile  of  aii  eligible 
p)erst.)n  caj.not  be  a.scertiilr.ed,  or  the  Secre- 
tary is  unable  to  arrange  with  the  pr' -per 
auih  'rities  of  such  State,  or  of  a  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  assumption  of 
respo:islbi!ltv  f  ir  his  CAre  a.-id  trpRfment  the 
Secretary  may.  ;f  he  determines  that  the  :>e6t 
interf"fits  of  such  perwin  will  be  s**rved 
thereoy,  traiisfer  and  release  the  eligible  per- 
son to  a  relative  who  agrees  in  writi:i«r  to 
assume  responsibility  for  such  persou  after 
having  been  fully  Inlormed  sls  to  his  condi- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Until  the  trar^'ifer  and  release 
of  an  eligible  person  pursuant  to  section  3, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  care 
and  treatment  for  such  person  at  Saint  Eliz- 
abeths Hospital,  at  any  other  Federal  hos- 
pital within  or  (pursuant  to  agreement)  out- 
side of  the  Department,  or  (under  contract 
or  other  arrangements  made  without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statues,  as 
amended )  at  any  other  public  or  private 
hospital  in  any  State  and,  for  such  purposes, 
to  transfer  such  person  to  any  such  hospital 
from  a  place  of  temporary  care  provided  pur- 
suant to  section  2.  In  determining  the  place 
of  such  hospitalization,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  due  weight  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
patient. 

(b)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide hospitalization  for  any  person  under 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  for 
whose  medical  care  and  treatment  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  is  responsible. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  person  admitted  to  any 
hospital  pursuant  to  section  2  or  section  4 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  In  no  event 
more  than  five  days  after  the  day  of  such 
adm.is«lon,  be  exEimlned  by  qualified  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  and, 
unless  found  to  be  in  need  of  hospitalization 
by  rea»on  of  mental  Illness,  shall  be  dis- 
charged. Any  person  found  upon  stjch  ex- 
amination to  be  In  need  of  such  hospitaliza- 
tion shall  thereafter,  as  frequently  as  prac- 
ticable but  not  less  often  than  every  six 
m^  nths,  be  reexamined  and  shall,  whenever 
It  is  determined  that  the  conditions  justify- 
ing such  hospitalization  no  longer  obtain,  be 
dLscharged  or.  If  found  to  be  In  the  best 
Interes-*  of  the  patient,  be  conditionally 
released. 

(b)  Whenever  any  person  Is  admitted  to  a 
hospital  pursuant  to  this  Act,  his  legal 
g-uardlan.  spouse,  or  next  of  kin  shall,  if 
known,  be  Immediately  notified 

Sec,  6.  ta)  If  a  person  who  is  a  patient 
hospitalized  under  section  2  or  section  4.  or 
his  legal  guardian,  spouse,  or  adult  next  of 
kin,  requests  the  release  of  such  patient,  the 
right  of  the  Secretary,  or  the  head  erf  the 
hospital,  to  detain  him  for  care  and  treat- 
ment shall  be  determined  in  accorcfance  with 
such  laws  governing  the  detention,  for  care 
.and  treatment,  of  per^ms  alleged  to  be  men- 
tally 111  as  may  be  in  force  and  applicable 
generally  in  the  State  In  which  such  hospital 
is  located,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  patient 
be  detained  mere  than  forty -eight  hours 
(excluding  any  period  of  time  failing  on  a 
Sunday  or  leg.u  h.j.lday)  after  the  receipt  of 
such  requetit  unless  within  such  time  (1) 
Judicial  pr-Tceedmgs  for  such  hoepltallzation 
are  c  mmenced  or  (2)  a  Judicial  extension  of 
such  time  Ls  ob'alned,  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  Ave  days,  f  >r  the  commencement 
of  such  proceedings. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  a  ithorlzed  at  any 
time,  when  he  deems  it  to  t>e  in  tiie  iriterest 
of  the  persou  or  of  the  institution  affected, 
to  transfer  any  person  hospitalized  under 
section  4  from  one  hospital  to  another,  and 
to  that  end  any  Judicial  commitment  of  any 
person  so  hospitalized  may  be  t<:)  the  Secre- 
tary 

Sec  7.  In  the  case  of  any  person  hospital- 
ized under  section  4  who  has  been  Judic.a^ly 
com,mnted    Uj    the    Secretary  s    custody,    tiie 


Secretary  shall,  upon  the  discharge  or  condi- 
tional release  of  such  person,  or  upon  such 
p>erson"8  transfer  and  release  under  section  3, 
notify  the  committing  court  of  such  dis- 
charge or  conditional  release  or  such  transfer 
and  release. 

Sec.  8  (a)  Any  i>er3on  hospitalized  xmder 
section  4  or  his  estate,  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
or  contribute  toward  the  payment  of  the 
costs  or  charges  for  his  care  and  treatment 
to  the  same  extent  as  such  pers<jn  would.  If 
resident  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  be  liable 
to  pay,  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
C!olumbla,  for  his  care  and  maintenance  In  a 
hoepltal  for  the  mentally  111  In  that  Jurl.sdic- 
tlon.  The  Secretary  may.  In  his  discretion. 
where  In  his  Judgment  substantial  Justice 
will  be  best  served  thereby  or  the  probable 
recovery  will  not  warrant  the  expense  of  col- 
lection, compromise  or  waive  the  whole  or 
any  portion  of  any  claim  linder  this  section. 
In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  make  or  cause  to  be  made  such  Investi- 
gations as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
ability  of  any  person  hosplUllzed  under  sec- 
tion 4  to  pay  or  contribute  toward  the  c<«t 
of  his  hospitalization.  All  collections  or  re- 
imbursement on  account  of  the  costs  and 
charges  for  the  care  of  the  eligible  person 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts.  Any  Judicial  proceedings 
to  recover  such  costs  or  charges  shall  be 
brought  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  In 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

<b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  terra 
"costs  or  charges"  means,  in  the  ca«e  otf  h  *- 
pltallzatlon  at  a  hoepltal  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  a  per  diem  rate  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  on  a  basis  comparable  to  that 
charged  for  any  other  paying  patients  and. 
In  the  case  of  persons  hoepltallzed  elsewhere, 
the  contract  rate  or  a  per  dlem  rate  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  contract 
rate. 

S»c.  9.  Appropriations  for  carrying  out  thU 
Act  shall  also  be  available  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  eligible  person  and  necessary 
attendants  to  or  from  a  hospital  (including 
any  hospital  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion to  which  an  eligible  person  Is  released 
imder  section  3),  to  the  place  where  a  rela- 
tive to  whom  any  person  la  released  under 
section  3  resides,  or  to  a  perstins  home  upon 
his  discharge  from  hospitalization  under  this 
Act. 

Sbc.  10.  The  following  Acts  are  repejued, 
effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment  .f  leg- 
islation apjJTOprlatlng  funds  for  carrying  ;ut 
this  Act : 

(a)  The  Act  entlUed  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  to  Saint  ElizaibeUa/i  H<«- 
pltal  of  Insane  persons  be..  :.k-1i^  to  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  .•^t.ites  ap- 
proved October  29.  1941   (24UJ3C    1 9  la) 

(b)  The  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  repatriation  of  certain  Insane  Ameri- 
can citizens",  approved  March  2,  1929  (24 
U.S.C.  196a). 

Bm:.  H.  This  Act  shall,  except  as  otherw-t.-^e 
specified,  take  effect  on  the  date  erf  Its  enact- 
ment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  tliii-d 
time,  was  read  the  third  Ume,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon-^ider  ua.s 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  HR.  8127,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


TO  PROVIDE  F-X)R  ADJUSTMENTS  IN 
THE  ANNTTfTIS  LENDER  lUE  FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE   FiETTPwEMENT  AND 

DisABiLrry  sy.^'it:m 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  S.  1502  >  to 
provide  for  adjustments  in  the  annuities 
under  the  Foreign  Service  reUremtnt 
and  disability  system. 
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Tlie  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to  such    widow   an   annuity    of    not  to   exceed  The  Cle'-k  reirt  thP  tiflf^  of  th^  h,r 

the  present  consideration  of  the  bUl?  t2,400per  annum."  1J.I  ^'^.  JX?^  ^^/  V>:          t 

There   lieintj   no   rthiw>tinn    fh,>   r\^r-i-  ^'^  SPEAKER      Is  there  ob.iectnn  to 

reS^th"  XI  Zo^r           '"^     ''^'''  „,^;^^  ^'  ^-^^^'-^^  ^^^-^^^^  -^--  '''l/''T:i^'If\'''TV'  ^^^  ""''- 

^     ..                  ^  ment.  Mr    ASPINALI.      Mr    Speaker.   I   ask 

AmerSainCon^r.s.assrmryird  That  ,a,  The  ''"''  '"T'      T'^'''  '^'v,'^'  ^"""^''^  '''  ^^'^  Pas.ed  o%er  ^.thout^  prejudice. 

annuity  of  each  retired   officer  who    on  Au  P«^^"^  ^f  ^^>';>'-«  or   bere^xfter   retired   who.  The  SPEAKER      Ls  there  obiection  to 

gust  1,1959.  is  receiving  or  entitled  u.  receive  '^''\;;fj>«;-'^''   J"'"*   30,   1962,  is  receiving   or  tile     reque.n     of     the     .eentleman     fi'om 

an  annuity  from  the  Foreign  Service  Retire!  1?11'^^  ?  'T    '  ^"^  ''"'^''"^  ^'""'  '^'  ^°'-  ColoradC^ 

ment  and  Disability  Fund  phased  on  ser.^Je  Tn%^^Z:^':^T;i'^,  ^^^nuT'  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^  -^^-^^- 

s?rber;ri^\Tio^p.Tc?ntu'S^  "•  ""•  ^zl^v.tt  vr^r'^vT.r  — - — 

(b)   The  annuity  otherwise   payable  from  r^Xng  a  sv^v?vor  a^r fuUv  fr"m   the'^Po  '  VALIDATING   THE   CON^^•ANCE   OF 

the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disabll-  ergrSer'vlc^'^tTemenr^^'Jil^bil  i^^  CERTAIN  LAND  IN  THE  STATT  OF 

Ity  Fund  to  each  survivor  annuitant  who,  on  u  hereby  increased  by  10  per  centum,  or  so  CALIFORNIA     BY     THE     CENTRAL 

c^r^an'  TLn/rJsTonlirllTlllX  °^T  'f.  "'^^  ^""^^  ^   ^"^'^   "^^'^'^   ^'^  ^^^^^^^    RAILWAY    CO     AND    THE 

Je'Slnlted  on Tbef^r?  jSfy  3L  i959.?h:S  "of^^  :^Z  ^nnTm  ^"  '  "^""""°^  '^""'^^  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO. 

be  increased  by  10  per  centum  ..,c,    No  Increase  provided  by  this  section  The  Clerk  called  the  bill    ^HR    6721) 

r  J^^lnT'fh  °nrf^u^°tTln  «>!L';,'^  v^'^r^"  ^all  be  computed  on  any  additional  annuity  to    validate    the    conveyance    of    certain 

in^S  first  dfy  o^^rnrst  month  ^tcf^  purchased  with  voluntary  contributions  pur-  land   in  the   St^t.  of  California   bv  the 

on  tne  nrst  day  oitne  nrst  month  which  be-  suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  881  of  the  Central    Parifir    R.fli1wnv    Pn     cr,H    fHo 

gins   more    t^an   thirty   days   after   the   date  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  S^nthprn  P«c  flr- rT 

of  enactment  of  this  Act  "(d)    The   Increases  provided   bv   this  sec  ^-1^^!  ^a^       t       u            u         ■ 

Sec.  a.  The  annuity  of  each  retired  officer  tlon  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 'dav  of  the  ^"^  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  tO 

who.  on  or  after  August  1,  1959,  Is  receiving  first  month  which  begins  more  than   thirty  "^^  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

or  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  from  the  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  Mr    GROSS.     Mr.   Speaker    resei-\ing 

Foreign    Service    Retirement   and    Disability  or  on  the  commencing  date  of  the  annuity,  the    right    to    obiect.    do    I    understand 

^''^r\^^Ku^^JT\l^o''ll^u''l^T'^''  ^  whichever  U  later.  there  is  an  amendment  to  be  offered  to 

or  after  August   L    1959.  shall  be  Increased  ••Szc.  2.  (a)    Section  5  of  Public  Law  603.  this  bill  to  provide  that  the  Government 

on  the   first  day  of   the  first  month   which  Elghty-fourti.  Congress,  is  amended  to  read  be   paid   thrfuP    m-J^^et    vahie   fo^th^^ 

begins  more  than  thirty  days  after  tlie  date  as  follows:  ^^                        ma.Ket   \aiue   lor   this 

of  enactment    of   this   Act  or   on   the   com-  •  Sbc.  5.  In  any  case  where  a  participant  ^^'^^^  c- ,  ^-t  ^t^      w      r. 

menclng  date  of  annuity,  whichever  Is  later,  under   the   Foreign   Service   Retirement  and  SA i  LOR      Mr    ."Speaker,  there  has 

in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule:  Disability    System    died    before    August   29,  been    a    commitlee    amendment,    which 

Annuity  shaU  be  ^®**'  '^»^l°^g'a  widow  who  Is  not  entitled  to  ^"as  adopted,  which  requires  that  in  this 

Increased  bv—  receive   an  annuity   under   the   System  and  case   the  Federal  Government   shall  re- 

If  annuity  commences  between-                  '  who  is  not  receiving  benefits  as  a  widow  un-  ceive  the  full  appraised  fair  value  of  this 

Sept.    1,    1950   and   June  80  '^^^    *^^    Federal    Employees'    Compensation  propertv. 

1960 eper  centum  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized  and  Mr  FORD,    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
July    1.    1960   and   June    30,  ^o  5^^  ^  ^^*  ^"*^^  '^'*°*'  *"  annuity  of  tjemar  vield'' 

1961 4percentum  »2*00  per  annum /  M-  GROSS       I  yield 

JulT    1     1961    and    June   ^0  '^'    The  amendment  made  by  this  section  „      T^^^      IJieiO. 

1962'                                      a  ner  centum  "^"^^  ^^"^  ^^^^  "^  the  first  day  of  the  first  Mr.  FORD.     Is  an  amendment  to  be 

-j^rcenium  ^^^^^^  which  begins  more  than  thirty  davs  offered? 

Sec   3.  The  annuity   of  any  s\u-vlvor  an-  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act."  "  Mr.  SAYLOR      An  amendment  adopt - 

nultant  who.  on  or  after  August  1.  1959.  U  Thp  commitf.«^P  nmPnHm*.nt  «^o«  ocrr««H  ^   i"   the  committee   will   be   offered   if 

receiving  or  entitled   to  'ecelve   an  annuity  me  committee  amendment  was  agreed  ,.      .  .,,  .     „^„,,^^,..^ 

from    the    Foreign    Service    Retirement    and  to  L       J^J^     TI    t 

Disability  Fund,  based  on  service  which  ter-  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  ^r.   l"OKL>     Do  I   see  some  memt>er 

minated  on  or  after  August  1,  1959,  shall  be  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  °^   the   committee   who    is    prepared   to 

Increased  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  ^^^^  ^t? 

which  begins   more   than    thirty   days   after  the  table  Mr.  ASPIN.'MT       Mr.   Speaker,  if  the 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  on  the  — .^-^_«^^^_  gentleman  will   v;eld.   if  the  bill   is  con- 
commencing  date  of  annuity,  whichever  Is  sidered   I  will  offer  the  amendment 
later.    In     accordance    with     the    following  GORGAS    MEMORIAL    LABOFIATORY  The  SPEAKER       Ls  there  objection  to 
"'■                                 Annuity  shall  be  The  Clerk  called  the  bill    H.R.  11123*  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill' 

increased  by—  to  increase  the  authorization  of  appro-  There  being   no  objection,   the  Cierk 

If  annuity  com mcnaw between:  prlations  for  construction  and  equipment  read  the  biU.  as  follows: 

Sept.  1.  1950  and  lune  30,  of    faciUties    for    the    Gorgas    Memorial  g^  j^  enacted   bv  the  Senate  aud  House 

19«0 6  per  centum  Laborat<)ry.  of  Reprcemattves' of  the   United   States   of 

July    1,    1960   and   June   30.  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  America  in  Congress  assembled    That,  sub- 

1961..         .       4  per  centum  -phe  SPEAKER.     Is  there  obiection  to  Ject  to  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  conveyances 

iLw'                               *           o               ♦  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill?  executed    by    the    Central    Pacific    Railway 

^'^'* ^  per  centum  ^^      GROSS        Mr      'Speaker      I     ask  Company  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 

Sec  4  No  Increase  provided  by  the  fore-  iinanimous  consent  that  this'  hill  he  ^^^  described  In  section  2  of  this  Act,  In- 
going provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  com-  SX^over  w^Jhout  dVp^  id  cp  ^'"'^'-''^  '"'"'°  '""''  '°  '^"  """"'^  ^'  ^" 
puted  on  any  additional  annuity  purchased  ^  ._.....'  .  Piemdice  Joaquin.  State  of  California,  forming  a  part 
with  voluntary  contrlhtitlnns  pursuant  to  l"^  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  of  the  right-of-way  granted  by  the  United 
the  provisions  of  section  8«1  of  the  Foreign  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa?  States  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
Servlce  Actof  194fi.  a- Hmended  There  was  no  Objection  P»ny    under    the    Act   of    Congress    approved 

Sbc    6,  Nothing   contidncd    m    P'abUc   Law July  1,  1862  ( 12  Stat   489 ),  as  amended  by  the 

85-882  shall  operate  to  Increase  anv  annuity  ^~"'~^"~^~~"  Act   of   Congress   approved   July   2,    1864    (13 

which  commences  on  or  after  September   1,  AMENDING     SECTION     402     OF     THE  Stat    356).   are   hereby    legalized,   validated. 

1959.  FEDERM.  PROPERTY'  AND  ADMIN-  ZtTil^^^'iTconc-^rnlT  iuT'Se°same 
Sec.  6.  Section  5  of  Public  LfiW  503,  Eighty-  yo-mj  A-rtOK-  CT7T?i-rrTrc  Af-r  ov  iqaq  ^"'^*^  ^^^^^^  '^  concerned^  with  the  same 
fourth  Congress,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol-  ^^TRA  HON  SER\TCES  ACT  OF  1949  farce  and  effect  a.s  if  the  land  Involved  there- 
lows:  The  Clerk  called  the  bill  .H.R.  9996',  '"  ^"d  been  held  by  the  Central  Pacific  Rall- 
"8k;.  6.  In  any  ra.^e  where  a  participant  to  amend  .section  402  of  the  Federal  way  Company  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
unrtpr  th«  Vr^^icFr,  K.,rvi,-B  rp'irirnpnt  «rM  ^  a"'^">-^  j:  \\  "V  „  panv  at  the  time  of  such  convevanccs  undcr 
under  the  Foreign  b.?r\ice  retirement  and  Propertv  and  Administrative  SeiTices  'hotline  fee  .^imnle  titip 
disability  system  died  before  August  20    1954.  *„.'    ,   \qaq     ,r,   ni-f.^crihp    nrncf^rinrf";    U^  f>-osolutelee&lmp\exme 

leaving  k  widow  who   Is  not  entitled   t.    re-  f^'^^   °^i^t  f     t  i^^t .!«  J^^.^^f.  lt,.h  "^'^   ^    "^^  conveyances  referred  to  in  the 

celve  an  annuity  under  the  sv.'^t^m  and  who  ^^'^"'"^  that  foreign  excess  popertj  which  first  section  of  thL«  Act  are  as  follows: 

Is   not   receiving  benefits   und'er   the   Federal  is   disposed    of   overseas    will    not   be   im-  ,  :  ,    The  c^iiivevKnce  entered  mt^  between 

Einployees'  Compensation  Act    the  Secret iiry  ported  into  the  United  States  to  the  m-  the    Central    Pacific    Railway    &impai:iy    and 

of  State  Is  authorized  -tnd  directed  to  grant  jury  of  the  economy  of  this  country.  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantors,  and 
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the  Trl-Valley  Packing  Association,  grantee. 
on  September  13,  1957,  and  recorded  on 
N  jvember  13.  1957.  In  b<xiic  2016,  page  149. 
oifiC'.al  records  of  Sar,  J^aqaai  County, 
CaUfornia. 

(2)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Central  Pariflc  Railway  Company  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Cuinpany.  grantors,  and 
the  Estate  of  Aron  Hershel  i  by  Bar;k  of 
Ameiica  acting  as  trustee),  grantee,  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  1945.  The  land  described  In  such 
conveyance  U  now  vested  m  the  Trl-Valley 
Pickint?  A&si^ciatlnn  by  vtr*:'!"  'f  a  quitclaim 
deed  from  the  Bank  of  America,  trustee 
under  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Aron 
Hershel.  deceased,  rec*'  rded  Apr'.!  14,  1959.  In 
ofRclal   records   bo  k   2165,    paee   4^4. 

Sec,  3.  (ai  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
Con.-, trued  U; — 

ill  diminish  the  rieht-of-w,\y  ref^Trf^!  •) 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  to  a  width  l--.-^ 
than  flf"7  fpet  on  either  -ide  if  the  ce:.ter 
of  the  main  track  or  tracks  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Riiilway  Company  and  the  3<juthem 
Pacific  Company  as  established  and  main- 
tained on  the  date  of  enactment  uf  thia  Act; 
nor 

(2)  legalise,  validate,  or  confirm  any  right, 
title,  or  Interest  in  and  to  the  land  referred 
to  In  the  first  secion  of  this  Act  ar;=;lne 
out  of  adverse  possession,  prescription,  or 
abandonment,  and  not  confirmed  by  convey- 
ance made  by  the  Central  Pacific  R^..-j,ay 
Cf^n.pany  and  ti-.e  S-'ithPrn  P.u:'ifi'  <">  n.pcu.y 
before  the  date  cf  etiactmP!;t  of  tiiis  Act. 

ibi  There  Is  hereby  reserved  t<j  *he  United 
States  all  oil.  coal,  or  other  minerals  In  the 
land  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  together  with  the  ri^ht  to  prospect  for. 
mine,  and  remove  the  same  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  prescribe, 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmen*  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin.all:  On 
page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  of  this  Act."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  and  on  the  conditions 
specified  In  section  4  of  this  Act,". 

The  amendment  was  a^rreed  to 

Mr.  ASPINAIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  jIIows: 

Amendment  offered  bv  Mr  A.^pin.ai.i,  On 
page  3,  after  line  18.  .wld  a  new  s<^ctlc;)n  to 
read  as  follows, 

"Sec.  4.  Section  I  of  this  Act  shaii  be  e:Tec- 
tlve.  with  respect  to  each  of  the  c  .r.vev- 
ances  described  in  section  2,  only  upon  pav- 
ment  to  the  United  States  within  one  vear 
from  the  d.ite  of  this  A -t  of  the  preset. t  fair 
market  value  of  -i.e  iand.s  involved  in  th  .se 
conveyances  except  such  pd.rt  tiiereof  as  is 
attributable  to  improvements  on  the  lands 
which  were  not  placed  thereon  by  the  Unue<l 
States  and  to  mineral  Interest^  therein  wnich 
are  reserved  to  the  United  St.ites  by  section 
3,  subsection  ib).  all  as  determine<i  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  IX  the  Central 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  the  Southern 
Pticiflc  Company,  or  either  of  them,  shall 
voluntarily  pay  over  to  the  United  States 
the  consideration  other  than  nominal  con- 
sideration, as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
which  they  may  have  received  for  said  con- 
veyances, the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  re- 
cordable certificate  to  the  effect  that  such 
payment  h,is  been  received  and  the  amount 
required  by  the  first  sentence  of  this  sec- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  shall 
be  reduced  accordingly.  Nothing  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  a  waiver 
by  the  United  States  of  Its  rights  to  recover 
said  consideration  from  said  companies,  or 
either  of  them,  and.  If  the  payment  re- 
quired 'n  the  first  sentence  of  this  section 
Is  not  made  to  recover  from  any  proper  party 
rents    proft^.s   or  d.amagf-s  heretofore  accrued 


or    hereafter   accruing    and    to    s'"ek    aj.d    se- 
cure other  appropriate  relief." 

Mr  MrCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker .  will 
the  Kentlrmar.  yirld"^ 

Mr.  ASPINALL.      I   yield 

Mr,  MrCORMACK.  I  understand  the 
amendment  calls  for  the  fair  ma.'-ket 
value, 

Mr,  ASPINALL,  The  gentleman  Ls 
correct 

Mr,  McCORNLACK.  The  gentieman 
will  recall  we  had  other  instances 
brought  to  the  committees  attention 
where  a  ,50,000-acre  tract  of  land  was 
approved  for  $195,000,  yet  within  6  weeks 
the  value  of  that  land  jumped  to  over 
$7  million.  Is  the  gentlemiin  aware  of 
that? 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  The  Rentleman  is 
aware  ol  the  .situation  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman f:um  Mas.sachusetts  makes  ref- 
erence. 

Mr.  McCOR\L\CK  And  in  other  in- 
stances a  tract  of  4.000  acres  was  sold 
or  transferred  for  $12,000  and  within  9 
moi.th.^  the  same  land  brought  over 
S900  00"      Is  that  correct? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct,  but 
this  is  in  a  different  cat^ory.  The  In- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  fully  protected  in  this  Instance.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
S.^ylor;  hao  been  very  insistent  on  this 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  ls  on 
the  amenamt-nt. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  support  H  R.  6721  with  the  commit- 
tee amendment  that  ha.s  been  ofTered  I 
would  oppose  It  without  the  amendment. 

Over  til''  last  few  year^  a  scries  of  bills 
have  been  before  the  Congress  to  ratify 
private  trarusactions  in  public  lands.  The 
lands  involved  are  lands  through  which 
certain  western  railroads  were  given 
nghUs  of  way  by  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  1860's  and  1870"s  H  R.  6721  is 
the  latent  of  the  .series  but,  we  have  been 
warned,  it  will  not  be  the  last.  In  the 
other  bills,  as  in  this  one.  the  proposal 
has  been  to  validate  purported  transfers 
to  private  parties  by  the  holder  of  the 
right  of  way. 

In  the  present  case,  the  act  of  July  1. 
1862  n2  Stat.  489.  494>,  granted  to  the 
Central  Pacific  "the  right-of-way 
through  the  public  lands  for  the  con- 
struction of  Its  railroad  and  telegraph 
line.  Grants  of  this  .sort  have  been  var- 
iously described  by  the  courts  as  ease- 
ments, limited  fees,  and  base  fees. 
Whatever  the  words  used,  it  has  been 
consistently  recognized  that  the  ri«lit-of- 
way  grant  was  made  for  railroad  pur- 
poses only,  that  lands  which  were 
not  used  for  this  purpose,  or  which 
have  ceased  to  be  used  for  this  purpose, 


are  subject  to  reversion  to  the  United 
States;  that  a  patentee  of  lands  tra- 
versed by  the  right-of-way  acquires  no 
interest  in  the  lands  underlying  it:  and 
that  even  :n  those  cases  where  the  right- 
of-way  traverses  lands  acquired  In  fee 
by  the  railroad  there  is  no  such  merger 
of  the  two  Interests  as  the  law  would  rec- 
ognize as  occurring  in  other  circum- 
stances— Northern  Pacific  Railway  v. 
Townsend  a90  US.  267);  United  States 
V.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  (353  US. 
112);  City  of  Reno  v.  Southern  Pacific 
Co  ( 268  Fed.  751  > :  Holland  Co.  v.  North- 
ern Pacific  Co.  (214  Fed.  920). 

This  has  been  known  to  be  the  law  for 
many  years,  at  least  since  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway  against  Townsend  from 
which  I  quote  these  two  passages: 

The  grant  was  explicitly  stated  to  be  for  a 
designated  purpose,  one  which  nested  the 
existence  of  the  power  (on  the  p>art  of  the 
railroad  company)  to  voluntarily  alienate  the 
right  of  way  or  any  portion  thereof.  The 
substantial  consideration  Inducing  the  grant 
was  the  perpetual  use  of  the  land  for  the 
legitimate  purpoees  of  the  railroad.  Just  as 
If  the  land  had  been  conveyed  in  terms  to 
have  and  to  hold  so  long  as  It  was  used  for 
the  railroad  rtght-of-way.  In  effect  the 
grant  was  of  a  limited  fee,  made  on  an  im- 
plied condition  of  reverter  In  the  event  that 
the  company  ceased  to  use  or  retain  the  land 
tor  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  granted 
(p.  271). 

As  the  grant  of  the  right-of-way  •  •  • 
preceded  the  tiling  of  the  homestead  eo tries 
*  •  *,  the  land  forming  the  right-of-way 
therein  was  taken  out  of  the  category  of 
public  lands  subject  to  preemption  and  sale, 
and  the  land  department  was  therefore  with- 
out authority  to  convey  rights  therein.  It 
follows  that  the  homesteaders  acquired  no 
Interest  In  the  land  within  the  right-of-way 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  grant  to  them 
was  of  the  full  legal  subdivisions  (p    270). 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  railroad 
companies  Identified  in  H  R    6721    have 
undertaken  to  convey  their  interest   m 
the  lands  covered  by  the  bill  to  a  private 
party.     What   they   thought   they   were 
conveying     and     vhat     the     purchaser 
thought  was  being  conveyed  to  him,  the 
record  does  not  show.    As  far  as  i  can 
make  out,  the  companies  had  nothing 
to  grant  and  the  purchaser  received  the 
same.     In  fact,  the  very  act  of  convey- 
ance— whether  it  was  by  warranty  deed, 
quitclaim  deed,  or  any  other  sort  of  In- 
strument— is.  in  itself,  proof  of  abandon- 
ment by  the  railroads  of  any  right*  they 
might  have  or  claim,  in  my  judgment. 
Yet  for  one  of  the  tracts  identified  in 
H.R.  6721,  the  purchaser  appears  to  have 
paid  nearly  $1,000  an  acre  and  the  bill 
proposes  that,  without  getting  a  cent  for 
its    rights,    the    United    States    should 
simply  waive  them.    I  see  no  reason  why 
the  Government  should  be  so  much  more 
generous  than  the  right-of-way  holder. 
And  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  en- 
courage the  railroads  and  those  who  are 
occupying  the  rights-of-way  to  think,  or 
to   continue   to   think,   that   the   lands 
through  which  they  pass  can  be  the  sub- 
ject of  private  barter  and  sales  which 
the  Congress  will  forthwith  ratify  and 
confirm. 

The  committee  amendment  will  cor- 
rect this  impression.  It  provides  that 
the  bill  shall  become  effective  when  the 
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party  to  whom  the  railroad  conveyed  the 
land  pays  the  United  Rutes  the  current 
fair  market  value  of  the  land.  It  per- 
mits this  price  to  be  reduced  if  the  rail- 
road conveyor  turns  over  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  the  amount  that  was  paid  to  it. 
And  it  provides  that  If  the  purchase 
from  the  Government  is  not  completed 
within  1  year,  the  Oovemment  will  be 
free  to  take  all  action  that  may  be  proper 
to  assert  its  rights  with  respect  to  the 
land. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  recognize  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  runs  contrary  to  prec- 
edents that  have  been  set  by  other  bills 
that  the  House  has  actec"  on  in  the  past. 
I  realize  that  it  may.  in  some  instances, 
run  contrary  to  the  act  of  March  8. 
1922—44  Stat.  414,  43  U.8.C.  912— though 
there  is  no  indication  in  the  recoid  that 
it  does  so  in  this  case.  But  I  think  it 
high  time  Uiat  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  take  a  fresh  look  at  this 
problem  and  that,  unless  there  are  clear 
and  demonstrable  e<luitles  requiring 
contrary  action,  it  adhere  to  the  policies 
embodied  in  the  committee  amendment. 
I  intend  to  see  to  it.  during  the  87th 
Congre-ss.  that  this  reexamination  is  car- 
ried out  and  I  am  hereby  .se-ving  notice 
that,  until  this  is  done.  I  shall  insii<t,.on 
inclusion  of  the  language  of  the  present 
committee  amendment,  or  something 
very  close  to  it,  in  every  bill  of  this  type 
that  comes  out  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  unless  there  Is 
extraordinarily  strong  justification  to  the 
contrary. 


CONCERNING      CFI  TAIN      PT?.a.UDU- 
LENT  OOVT-rRN'MK.NT  CHPJCKS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4390 > 
for  the  relief  of  certain  persons  involved 
in  the  negotiation  of  forged  or  fraudu- 
lent Government  checks  issued  at  Parks 
Air  Force  Base.  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

Be  it  macted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  C<yn(r'e<.i  o-ixenibled.  That  any 
person  who  :g  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury — 

(1)  to  be  liable  to  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  the  negotiation,  or  presentment  for 
payment,  of  any  forged  or  fraudulent  check 
which,  during  the  period  be^nnlng  July  1, 
1955.  and  ending  March  81.  1958.  both  dates 
Inclusive,  was  drawn  on  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  Issued  or  procured  as  a 
result  of  fraud  at  Parks  Air  Force  Base. 
California;  and 

(2)  to  have  negotiated  such  check  or  pre- 
sented  it  for  payment,  without  actual  knowl- 
edge of  any  fact  which  would  constitute 
notice  of  an  Inflrmlty  in  uch  rheck  or  de- 
fect In  the  title  of  the  person  negotiating  It; 
U  hereby  relieved  of  llabUlty  to  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  his  negotiation  of  such 
check,  or  his  presentn»ent  of  such  check  for 
payment. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who 
has  paid  to  the  United  States,  on  accoxint  of 
any  check  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  any  amount  for  which  the  liability 
of  such  person  would  have  been  relieved  by 
such  first  section  if  this  Act  had  been  in 
effect  when  such  amount  was  paid  to  the 
United  State.s.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  such 
pwrson.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  equal 
to  all  such  amounts  so  i>ald  to  the  United 
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States  by  such  j^rst  n,  reduced  by  any 
amounts  recovered  by  sach  person  from  any 
prior  endcH3er  of  Huch  check. 

(b)  In  the  case  ul  any  person  who  ha*  paid 
to  a  subsequent  endorser  of  a  check  referred 
to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  any  amount 
for  which  the  liability  of  such  person  to  the 
United  States  would  have  been  relieved  by 
such  first  section  If  such  liability  had  re- 
quired payment  to  the  United  States  and  this 
Act  had  been  In  effect  when  such  amount 
was  paid,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  fucIi  per- 
son, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  eqxial  to 
all  such  amounts  so  paid  to  any  subsequent 
endorser,  reduced  by  any  amounts  recovered 
by  such  person  from  any  prior  endorser  of 
ruch  check. 

Sec  3.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  Slates,  f\ill  credit  shcOl 
be  given  for  all  amounts  for  which  llabUity 
Is  relieved  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
but  nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  recovery  from  any  such  certifying  or 
disbursing  ofBcer  of  the  amount  of  any  loss 
Incurred  by  the  United  States  because  of 
fraud  or  criminality  on  the  part  of  such  of- 
ficer. 

Sec  4  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  relieve  any  person  of  liability  to 
refund  to  the  United  States  any  amount  re- 
ceived by  him  by  reason  of  fraud  or  bad 
faith  on  the  psu-t  of  such  person  in  connec- 
tion with  the  negotiation  of  the  checks  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  ^1)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  8.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  for  the  payment  of  any  one 
claim  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  such  claims,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  mUsdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid   on   the   table. 


STATUE  OP  TARA.S  SHEVCHf:NKO 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution'  H  J 
Res.  3111   authorizing  the  erection  of  a 
statue  jf  Taras  Shevchenko  on  the  pub- 
lic frrounds  of  the  District  of  Colimibia 

There  being  no  objectic«i.  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  throughout  Eastern  E\n-ope,  In  the 
last  century  and  this,  the  name  and  works 
of  Taras  Shevchenko  brilliantly  reflected  the 
aspirations  of  man  for  personal  liberty  and 
national  Independence:  and 

Whereas  Shevchenko,  the  poet  laureate  of 
Ukraine,  was  openly  Inspired  by  our  great 
American  tradition  to  fight  against  the  im- 
perialist and  colonial  occupation  of  his  na- 
tive land;  and 

Whereas  In  many  parts  of  the  free  world 
observances  of  the  Shevchenko  centennial 
win  be  held  during  1961  In  honor  of  this 
Immortal  champion  of  liberty;  and 

Whereas  In  our  moral  capacity  as  free  men 
in  an  independent  Nation  It  behooves  us  to 
symbolize  tangibly  the  Inseparable  spiritual 
ties  bound  in  the  writings  of  Shevchenko 
between  our  country  and  the  40  million 
Ukrainian    nation:    Now.    therefore,    be    it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  >  ' 
Representatives  of  the  VnUrd  States  '' 
America  in  Congress  asse^nhled.  That  (ai 
any  asaociatloc  or  ccHnralttee  organized  for 
such  purpose  within  2   year?   from   \he  date 


of  the  enactment  of  this  joint  reso'.utio:!  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  place  or.  Uie  pub»ic 
grounds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  statue 
of  the  Ukrainian  poet  and  natiLti.i,!  leader, 
Taras  Shevchenko 

lb)  The  authority  ptiLntt-d  by  subsection 
(a  I  of  this  section  shall  cease  to  exist,  un- 
less within  5  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Joint  resolution  » 1 »  the  erec- 
tion of  the  statue  Is  begun,  and  (2t  the 
association  or  committee  ceru&es  vo  tl.e  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  the  purpose  of  the  complttion 
of  the  statue  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  funds  are  adequate  for  such  pur- 
F>ose. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  tlie  Inttrior  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  select  an  appro- 
priate site  upon  which  to  erect  the  siatue 
authorized  and  directed  to  select  an  appro- 
of  the  site  and  the  design  and  plans  for 
such  statue  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission.  Such 
statue  shall  be  erected  without  expense  to 
the  United  States 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  lines  5  and  6.  strike  ■'the  public 
grounds  of  the  District  of  Columbia"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "lapd  owned  bv  the 
United  States  In  the  District  of  Columbia  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAEKER  FOR  FORMER  CO^fMTS- 
SIONER  OF  RECLAMATION  JOHN 
C.  PAGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (HJ 
Res.  416  I  to  provide  for  the  erection  m 
the  city  of  Page,  Ariz.,  of  an  appropriate 
marker  to  commemorate  the  achieve- 
ments of  former  Commissioner  of  Rc-cla- 
mation  John  C.  Page. 

The  SPE-^KER.  Is  UiCre  obieclion  to 
Ll'iL'  prestni  coiiisideration  ol  the  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  KYL  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  that 
this  resolution  m.i-.  Ix-  pi*.si,ed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  irtxn 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELATING  TO  IMPORTED  V/ALNUT<= 
AND  DATES 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R  12341  ' 
to  amend  section  8e  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjusuaient  Act  of  193:-:  as  amended. 
and  as  reenacl^'>i  and  amended  by  the 
A.c;i  icultural  M.i.rkelinp  A.ureement  Act 
of  1937.  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  re.sinclions  on  im- 
ported cc«nmodities  !nijx)sec  by  such  sec- 
tion to  imix>rtt-d  sheiiec.  walnuts  dates 
with  iHts.  dates  with  pits  removed  and 
products  made  principally  of  date.*-. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  ob,iecti()n  to 
the  pi-eseni  cor.>ideration  of  the  bili"^ 

Mr.  ANDERSFJ^  of  Minnesota  Mr 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object  I 
would  like  some  more  information  as  to 
the  purTx>se.s  of  this  bill  It  is  surpri.'^ine 
to  say  the  least  to  see  a  bill  of  this  nature 
brought  before  us  because  I  have  found 
that  the  Congress  as  well  as  most  officials 
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in  the  executive  branch  tend  to  look  the 
other  way  when  you  get  on  the  subject 
of  agricultural  imports. 

In  the  last  few  days  we  have  debated 
the  problems  of  American  agriculture 
and  of  farm  people,  but  little  or  no  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  very  seri- 
ous impact  of  agricultural  imports  de- 
spite the  splendid  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  L.\NG!rNl  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr  Kyi,;  to 
get  the  matter  before  us.  It  was  most 
unfortunate  that  the  Kyi  amendment 
was  ruled  out  of  order  when  we  had  the 
farm  bill  before  us  yesterday,  and  I  hope 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress go  into  the  import  question  m  the 
very  near  future. 

It  is  one  thing  for  American  farmers 
to  subsidize  our  own  people  throu^ih  low 
farm  commodity  prices  and  another  for 
them  to  be  called  upon  to  subsidize  peo- 
ple in  other  nations  by  means  of  large 
volume  imports.  Just  Last  year,  more 
than  $4  billion  worth  of  agricultural 
commodities  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  the  flood  continues. 

I  have  been  fighting  this  battle  for 
many  years  and  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  what  I  think  may 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Some  of 
our  senior  colleagues  know  the  fight  I 
have  made  and  some  may  recall  a  speech 
I  made  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives back  in  1950  in  which  I  vigorou.sly 
protested  huge  imports  of  potatoes,  bar- 
ley, oats.  pork,  and  eggs.  All  of  these 
were  surplus  commodities  then  as  they 
are  now,  and  yet  the  imports  poured  m 
to  depress  our  markets  for  our  own 
producers. 

The  volume  of  agricultural  imports 
represents  about  26  percent  of  our  total 
imports,  and  yet  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy is  only  about  7  percent  of  our  total 
gross  output.  In  other  words,  the  lowest 
segment  of  our  economy  is  required  to 
bear  a  burden  of  imports  almost  four 
times  as  great  as  its  proportionate  share 
of  our  national  economy. 

I  can  appreciate  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  SatndI. 
because  I  know  these  imports  are  hurting 
his  producers  economically.  The  walnut 
crop  m  California  is,  I  believe,  a  S30  mal- 
llon  crop,  but  that  is  not  much  in  com- 
parison with  our  multl-billion-dollar 
feed  and  livestock  economy  which  has 
been  equally  hurt  by  imports 

Last  year  we  imported  about  13  billion 
pounds  of  carcass  beef  and  205  million 
pounds  of  pork,  not  m  mention  lamb  and 
other  Imports.  If  our  own  farmer.s  had 
supplied  that  beef  and  pork  market,  we 
would  have  consumed  an  additional  450 
million  bushels  of  corn  and  there  would 
not  be  a  surplus  of  com  to  worry  about. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  without  the.se  com- 
peting imports  we  probably  would  not 
even  be  arguing  in  the  Congre.ss  about 
price  supports  because  they  would  prob- 
ably not  be  needed  for  purposes  other 
than  orderly  marketing  Actually,  if  we 
had  only  reduced  meat  imports  an  aver- 
age of  20  percent  during  the  last  10 
years  we  could  have  consumed  feed 
grains  to  produce  that  amount  of  meat 
equivalent  to  our  entire  present  surplus 
of  com. 


I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  been  sympathetic  with  the 
problems  of  Midwest  agriculture  and  I 
want  to  be  equally  fair  with  him  Yes- 
terday, as  I  recall,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
if  not  the  only  Member  from  California 
to  vote  for  the  farm  bill  and  that  must 
not  be  forgotten.  I  commend  tiie  gen- 
tleman for  his  vote  yesterday,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  bringing  this  import  ques- 
tion before  us.  I  would  be  most  pleased 
to  join  him  in  a  move  to  protect  Amer- 
ican farmers  from  ruinous  imports  but. 
as  I  understand  the  bill  before  us.  it  does 
not  face  up  to  the  whole  question  and 
deals  (  nly  with  two  commodities  pro- 
duced m  a  iunited  area  of  the  United 
States 

Mr  SAUND  This  relates  to  the  two 
commodities,  dates  and  walnuts 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minne.sota  I  un- 
derstand this  will  give  these  particular 
commodities  a  preferred  position  against 
competing  imports,  is  that  if;* 

Mr.  FORD  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  another  Member.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JANE  ADDAMS  CENTEl^NIAL 

The  Clerk  called  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 658.  to  authorise  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  con- 
nection with  the  centennial  of  the  birth 
of  Jane  Addams.  founder  and  leader  of 
Chicago's  Hull  House 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Rf^iolved  by  the  Senate  av.d  House  of 
Reprei^entattves  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame-'ica  in  Con<rre.ss  a-t^embled  Thai  the 
President  '^>f  the  United  States  is  authi>rlzecl 
and  requested  to  prc«Ialm  September  6  1960. 
as  a  day  upi.>a  which  all  Anrierlcaiis  should 
pay  honor  and  respect  to  Jane  AdrL^.-ns. 
founder  and  leader  of  Chicago's  Hui:  Ho'i-se 

Sex:  2  All  departments  a:.d  .Hn^pnOs  >f 
the  Government  are  hereby  authorized  to 
ccoperate  with  any  civic  and  patriotic  'ir- 
ganLzatlons  which  may  be  ODnductlnij  cere- 
monies In  conimemoratiun  of  the  bl.'-th  of 
Jane  Addam.s.  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  hereby  authr>rlzed 
and  directed  to  act  as  the  ccK'rdlnatlng  offlc-er 
between  such  civic  and  patrl(3tlc  rjrzanlza- 
tiona  and  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  pive  1.  line  7,  strike  out  all  of  section  2. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engros.sed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to  clarify 
the  status  of  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative .staff  at  the  U  S  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  to  establish  suitable  person- 
nel p<5licies  for  such  per.sonnel,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  DEROI.TNIAN  Mr  Speaker,  I 
object 


AMENDING  DEFTNITKiN  ( >F  TOTAL 
CC^MMISSluNED  SERVICE  OP  CER- 
TAIN OFFICERS  OP  THE  NAVAI, 
SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  1241. s> 
to  amend  section  6387' b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  defi- 
nition of  total  commi.ssioned  service  of 
certain  officers  of  the  naval  .service 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
«.387ibi  of  title  10  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  striking  cmt  the  words  "has 
t>vfn  continuously"  in  clause  (a)  and  In- 
sertinK  the  Wjrds  "Is,  or  at  any  time  has 
bef-n,"  In  place  thereof. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On   line   6,  strike  "(a)"   and    Insert   "(2i". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tiie  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DETERMINING  THE  STATUS  OP  THE 
PERSONNEL  AT  THE  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  <H.R   5383" 
to  amend  section  216  of  the  Merchant 


INCREASING  THE  PAY  OP  CE^^TAIN 
PERMANF:NT  PRriPESSORS  AT  THE 
US  ARKfY  ANT)  AIR  FORCE 
ACAX^EMIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  12313) 
to  increase  the  pay  of  certain  permanent 
professors  at  the  US  Military  Acad- 
emy and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reser\'lng 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  of  some  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  concerning  this  bill. 

In  reading  the  report  I  do  not  recall 
being  able  to  find  out  what  the  pay  is 
for  instructors  at  the  Academy  at  West 
Point. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might 
explain  briefly,  the  instructors  at  the 
Military  Academy  have  military  rank  or 
rating.  Tliey  are  nominated  by  the 
President,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
as  professors  at  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy. They  are  either  lieutenant  colo- 
nels or  colonels,  depending  upon  the 
length  of  service  which  they  have. 

When  a  Regular  officer  becomes  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Military  Academy  he  for- 
feits all  prospect  of  being  promoted  be- 
yond colonel.  There  Is  only  one  profes- 
sor at  the  Military  Academy  who  can  be 
a  general  officer,  and  he  is  a  brigadier 
general  and  dean. 
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These  officers  are  not  retired  undt-r 
the  same  law  as  other  officers.  They 
remain  on  active  duty  until  they  reach 
the  ape  of  64  This  results  in  their  re- 
ceiving their  last  pay  increment  after 
about  26  years  of  .service 

This  bill  would  pnc  them  an  addi- 
tional pay  inclement  after  31  years  of 
service,  and  an  additional  increment  at 
the  end  of  36  years  of  service  They 
would  wind  up  with  less  pay  than  a 
brigadier  general  of  the  line. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  the  present  pay 
of  these  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel 
instructors  at  We.st  Point? 

Mr.  KILDAY,  FYom  $910  a  month  to 
$985  a  month. 

Mr.  GROSS.  ThLs  would  increase 
them  to  what? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  To  about  $1,015  or 
$1,020  per  month. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  free  housing  fur- 
nished these  oCTicers? 

Mr  KILDAY.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
same  quarters  allowance  as  any  other 
officer,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact  practi- 
cally all  of  them  have  quarters  in  kind. 
They  have  quarters  on  the  past  This 
would  ral.se  ihem  to  about  the  averace 
pay  of  a  profcs.sor  r  f  this  caterory  In  our 
ma;or  universities  There  are  only  21 
professors  at  the  Military  Academy  and 
this  would  afTect  10  of  them 

Mr  GROSS  They  are  not  included 
at  the  Naval  Ac  ademy? 

Mr  KIIUAY  At  the  Naval  Academy 
they  have  an  entirely  different  rystem. 
Their  professors  are  civilians  They  are 
not  controlled  by  military  pay. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  designed  as  an 
equalization  measure  between  the  Acad- 
emies'' 

Mr  KILDAY  No:  it  is  not  It  is  felt 
that  you  pick  your  mast  capable  officers 
as  profes.sors  at  the  Military-  .Academy. 
You  take  the  caliber  of  men  who  can 
reasonably  hope  to  be  general  officers. 
They  forego  any  chance  of  becx;minp  a 
general  officer  by  becoming  professt^>rs 
there  You  retain  them  on  active  duty 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  the  offi- 
cers of  the  line.  It  Is  fair  and  equitable 
to  give  them  these  two  additional  incre- 
ments in  pay  and  to  place  them  on  about 
the  same  rate  of  pay  as  the  heads  of  de- 
partments in  other  major  universitie-s. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation,  ar.d  witiidraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am>"-ica  in  Congress  assembled  That  the 
table  for  "Commtssioved  OmcrRs"  In  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended  (37  U.S.C  232(a)),  Is 
amended — 

(11  by  Inserting  a  footnote  "3"  after  the 
Qg\ire  "985  00"  in  the  column  relating  to 
corrmilssloned  officers  with  over  30  years  of 
service;  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  footnote  after 
footnote  2 : 

"3.  While  serving  as  a  permanent  professor 
at  the  United  States  Military  Adademy  or 
the  United  States  Air  1^mt«  Academy  basic 
pay  for  this  grade  1«  11.066.  if  the  officer 
has  over  31  cumulative  year*  of  service,  and 


•  1.145,  If  the  officer  has  over  36  cumulative 
years  of  service. - 

Tlie  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tiurd 
vim»^.  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ENLISTMENT  OF  ALIENS  IN  REGU- 
LAR ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2367) 
to  suncnd  section  3253  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

The  Clerk  r?a.d  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  coiiMderation  of  tiie  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  a.sk 
s<jmeone  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  explain  to  me  how 
this  bill,  if  It  does,  differentiates  between 
alien  enlistees  and  alien  inductees. 

Mr.  KILDAY  Mr  Speaker,  if  Uie 
gentleman  wUl  yield.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  tiiat 
this  bill  was  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  W,«ilter  i,  chair- 
man of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Subcommittee,  axid  I  will  ask  him  to 
explain  it. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  pur- 
p«'.se  of  this  bill  is  to  permit  alien.-^  m 
the  armed  services  to  reenlist  abroad 
where  they  have  not  obtan.txl  first  pa- 
pers. Under  the  provisions  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Code,  we 
made  the  obtaining  of  first  papers 
purely  optional.  It  is  not  a  requisite  for 
citizenship.  But,  under  the  code,  which 
is  applicable  not  only  to  the  Army  but 
to  the  Air  Force,  one  of  the  requirements 
necessary  in  order  to  reenlist  is  that 
the  alien  have  first  papers.  Now.  the 
result  is  that  aliens  who  have  completed 
their  terms  of  service  abroad  are  unable 
to  reenlist  without  coming  back  to  the 
Unit.ed  States  and  obtaining  their  first 
papers,  at  considerable  cost  to  the  alien. 

Mr,  GROSS  Is  there  any  difference 
now  m  tlie  status  of  an  alien  who  en- 
iLsU'd  and  one  who  was  inducted  into 
the  service,  who  seeks  to  reenlist?  Is 
there  any  difference  in  their  status? 

Mr.  WALTER.  No;  there  is  no  differ- 
ence whatsoever.  The  sole  question  is: 
Has  this  alien,  who  wishes  to  reenlist, 
served  honorably? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation,  and  I  withdraw  my 
reser\'ation  of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER .  Mr  Speaker,  T  urge  the 
enactment  of  H  R  2367,  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  last  year  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  from  section  3253  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  requirement  of 
the  so-called  first  papers  or  declaration 
of  Intention  to  become  a  US,  citizen  in 
the  case  of  an  alien  who  desires  to  enlist 
in  the  US    Army 

In  the  course  of  my  continuous  studies 
and  inquiries  pertaining  to  immigration 
matters  and  to  the  broader  aspect  of  the 
status  of  ahens  in  the  Umted  States,  I 


have  disc-overed  th:*t  although  certain 
categories  of  aliens  are  subject  to  the 
draft,  pursuant  to  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  as  amended,  there  exists  a  rather 
outdated  provision  'Sec.  3253  of  title  10, 
U.S.C.  >,  under  which  no  original  enlist- 
ment may  be  acceiJted  luiless  the  other- 
wise eligible  alien  has  made  a  legal 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States." 

As  you  know,  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  eliminated  such  declaration 
as  a  jirerequirite  to  naturalization  and 
has.  m  section  3349<f)  made  that  decla- 
ration— often  referred  to  as  "first  pa- 
P'l^rs" — mi-rely  ar.  option  matter,  withnui 
any  bearinp  whatsoever  on  the  alien  s 
eligibility  to  become  ?.  citizen  of  the 
United  States 

I  am  info;-med  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  PerA-ire  that  the  number 
of  aliens  applying  for  those  ■'first  papers" 
is  rapidly  diminishing,  I  am  not  s'or- 
pnsed  to  learn  this,  uiasmuch  as  it  was 
quite  clear  tliai  Uie  Congress  intended 
to  eliminate  first  paj^ers  as  a  rather 
cor^i  using  and  unnecessary  step  in  the 
process  of  naturalization. 

The  retention  of  the  requirement  con- 
tained now  in  section  3253  of  title  ?0. 
United  States  Code,  leads  to  rather  un- 
fortunate situations  which  I  had  an  op- 
portumty  to  observe  myself.  Take  the 
case  of  an  alien  who  was  drafted  and  m 
the  course  of  his  service  was  sent  to  Eu- 
rope or  to  some  remote  area  m  or  around 
the  Pacific.  When  his  time  of  service  is 
about  to  expire  and  he  desires  to  enlist  in 
the  Repular  Army,  he  must  secure  "a 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States."  He  can  do  this 
only  in  the  United  .'=tates  by  making  an 
application  at  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  a 
court  authorized  to  naturalize  ali«  :is. 
Tlie  Amiy  does  not  provide  transporta- 
tion for  that  purpose,  and  the  alien  is 
faced  with  llie  alternative  tc  either  incur 
the  expense  or  to  ^'ive  up  his  intention 
to  enter  the  Regular  Army.  I  am,  told 
that  in  this  miinner  the  Army  has  lost, 
and  is  still  losing,  some  valuable  servnce- 

I  believe  that  tlie  elimination  of  the 
requirement  contained  In  .section  3253 
would  be  perfectly  in  line  with  the  natu- 
ralization requirement:  of  the  ImimlgTa- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  and  specifically 
unth  its  section  330.  providing  for  expedi- 
tious naturalization  of  alien  servicemen 
after  3  years  of  service  on  the  condition 
that  they  were  previously  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States  and.  of  course,  served 
honorably. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Com.mittee  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  re- 
port on  my  bill  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tan-  of  the  Army.  Mr  Brucker.  and  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  favors  the  enactment  of  my  bill 
with  clarifyinp  amendment,  perfectly 
agreeable  to  me. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  considerat;on  of  the  bill^ 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk   read  the  bill,   as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amr'Txca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
secuon  (c)  of  section  3253  of  tlUe  10,  United 
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state*  Code,   la  hereby  amended   to   read  as 
follows ; 

"(c)  In  time  of  peace,  no  person  may  be 
accepted  for  original  enlistment  m  the  Army 
unless  he  has  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
Unlt«d  States  for  permanent  residence  In 
iujcordance  with  all  the  applicable  provlalons 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (66 
Stat.  163)  •• 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  as  follows 

"  ■  i  1 )  Section  3253 1  c )  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  '  "(c)  In  time  of  peace,  no  person  may  be 
accepted  for  original  enlistment  In  the  Army 
unless  he  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  has  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  under  the 
applicable  provisions  of  chapter  12  of  title 
8." 

"'(2)  Section  82530)  is  amended  tn  read 
as  follows ; 

"  '  "(c)  In  time  of  peace,  no  person  mav  be 
accepted  for  original  enlistment  In  the  Air 
PHDrce  unless  he  Is  a  citizen  -)f  the  United 
States  or  has  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  un- 
der the  applicable  provisir.-ns  of  chapter  12 
of  title  8. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensro'^.^ed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  sections  3253  and  8253 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PAY     OP     CERTAIN     RETIRED     OF- 
FICERS OP  ARMED  FORCES 

The  clerk  called  the  bill  H  R.  1970) 
relating  to  the  retired  pay  of  certain  re- 
tired officers  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  con.sideration  of  the  bill'' 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  one  question 
on  this  bill.  Is  there  any  possibility  of 
anyone  collecting  compensation  retro- 
actively under  the  terms  of  this  bill^ 

Mr.   KIT  J)  AY      No;   not  retroactively. 

Mr.  GFiOSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.   Mr    Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther*-  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  ^y  the  Si-^nate  and  H  nse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statci  of 
A'nerica  in  Congress  assembled  That  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine 
Corps.  Coast  Guard.  Dr  Air  Force,  who  have 
heretofore  been  advanced  on  the  retired  list 
to  a  higher  comxnlssiined  raiiic  ur.der  the 
Art  jf  June  21,  1930,  as  amended  1  )  rsc 
1028a:  34  USC  399r  >  ,  shall  be  entitled  to 
re-:red  pay  based  upon  the  rank  In  which 
retired  vinless  entitled  to  higher  retired  pay 
under  some  other  provision   of   law 

Sec,  2.  This  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  retired  pay  for  perLxls  aicer  St^ptember 
30,    1949 

With  the  followin?  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  the 
citation   "(10   use.    1028a.    34  USC    399c ) " 


and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  citation  "(4« 
Stat.  793).  as  eunended.". 

On  page  1,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  sec- 
tion 2  In  Its  entirety,  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following 

"Sec.  2.  No  person  Is  entitled  to  an  In- 
crease In  retired  or  retirement  p>ay  becatlBe  at 
this  Act  for  any  perlxl  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  ' 

The     committee     amendmenta     were 

agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CERTAIN   PERSONS   TO  DO   NOTAR- 
IAL  ACTS   IN  ARMED   FORCES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  H.R.  12265' 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  certain  persons  to  administer 
oaths  and  to  perform  notarial  acts  for 
persons  serving'  with,  employed  by,  or 
accompanying  the  Armed  Forces  out- 
side the  United  States. 

Therg  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S"  it  enacted  by  the  Sen4ite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vniti'd  States  of 
A'nertca  in  Congress  assembled  That  section 
936iai  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "by  per- 
sons serving  with  employed  by  or  accom- 
panying the  armed  forces  outside  the  United 
States  and  outside  the  Canal  Zlotie,  Puerto 
Rico,  G)iam.  and  the  Virgin  Islands."  after 
the  words  "wherever  they  may  be  "  In  the 
lri':rof!urt<'>rv  clause 

The  bill  was  ordertxl  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time.  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider  was   laid   on  the   table. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  TRANSPORTAHON 
OF  HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R  12570) 
to  amend  .section  303iC'  of  the  Career 
Compen.sation  Act  of  1949  by  Lmprxslng 
certain  limitations  on  the  transportation 
of  housphold  ofTect,s 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  presd^nt  con-^ideration  of  the  bill'' 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  first  of 
all  to  commend  the  committee  for  this 
bill.  I  think  it  is  certainly  a  sro<od  step  in 
the  right  direction  In  trying  to  cure  .some 
of  the  abuses  tliat  have  occurred  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  effects 
of  people  in  the  services.  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  fantastic,  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  going  on,  and  I  am  tjlad 
to  .see  that  the  committee  is  tr>'ing  to  do 
something  about  it 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  this 
bill  does  try  to  close  loopholes  now  exi.st- 
in?.  As  you  know,  it  came  about  by  a 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress  in  April  of  this  year  in  citing 
certain  extravagant  abuses  m  connection 
with  the  tran.sportation  of  household 
goods  In  the  other  body  an  amendment 
was  placed  to  the  public  works  bill  to 
correct  the  situation,  and  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  appointed  a  special 
subcommittee  Uj  look  Into  the  matter 


As  a  result  of  that  hearing,  this  bill 
was  drafted  to  plug  these  loopholes  The 
13  shipments  which  the  Comptroller 
General  reviewed  showed  that  $125. 000- 
odd  was  spent  when  some  $23,000  could 
have  been  spen'  on  the  transportation  of 
household  floods  if  another  mode  of 
transportatii  ^n   had   been   u.sed 

We  went  into  this  matter  very  fully.'' 
We  are  now  looking  inU>  it  to  find  out 
who  had  beer,  so  indiscreet  Ijet  me  say 
that  this  bill  does  render  a  good  service 
in  tins  regard  and  I  am  sure  it  does  plug 
tliat  loophole. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very  complimented 
as  IS  the  committee  on  what  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  has  had  to  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  committee  is 
pursuing  this  matter  I  assume  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  i.s 
handling  this.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
more  question.  Has  any  penalty  been 
vi.sued  upon  the  administrative  officer  or 
of!lcers  who  permitted  these  outlandish 
expenditures? 

Mr  RIVf:RS  o{  South  Carolina  We 
went  into  that  and  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man this:    His  future  is  very  dim.  indeed 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection 

The  SPEAKEIi  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a'ui  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  la) 
section  303|C)  of  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (37  USC  253  c  i  ». 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sentence  after  the  first  sentence  there<.r 
"However,  no  transportation  of  the  house- 
hold effects  (except  not  to  exceed  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  unaccompanied  baggage) 
of  a  member  of  any  uniformed  .service  may 
be  mtule  by  com^merclal  air  carrier  at  an  esti- 
mated overall  cost  exceeding  the  estimat<»d 
overall  cost  of  the  transportation  thereof  by 
other  means  unleM  an  appropriate  trans- 
portation officer  has  certified  m  writiufj  t.i 
his  commanding  officer  that  the  househoia 
effects  to  be  so  transported  are  required  for 
use  In  carrying  out  assigned  duties,  or  are 
necessary  to  prevent  undue  hardship,  and 
other  means  of  transportation  will  not  fulfill 
these  requirements." 

(b)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  month  beginning  aXter  the 
dftte  of  enactment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  7,  after  the  word  exreot" 
strike  out  the  words  "not  to  exceed  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  unaccompanied  baggage  . 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  that 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  pounds  of  unac- 
companied baggage  may  be  transported  by 
commercial  air  carrier  under  regulation  to 
be  Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  which  regulations  shall  be 
uniform  as  far  as  practicable." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  April  of  1960.  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  a  review  of  certain 
selected  commercial  air  shipments  of 
household  goods  owned  by  military  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Comptroller  General  said  that  the 
cases  his  office  reviewed  indicated  that 
air  transportation  was  used  in  instances 
where  adequate  surface  transportation 
was  available  at  much  lower  costs. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  ex- 
amined 13  shipment.s  by  commercial  air 
which  cost  the  Federal  Government 
$125,470.  They  said  the  same  shipments 
could  have  t>een  made  by  water  at  a  cost 
of  about  $23,000 

Thereafter,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  amended  the  House-passed 
Public  Works  bill  by  adding  an  amend- 
ment to  section  303' c>  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  that  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  transportation  of  baggage  or 
household  elTects  belonging  to  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  by  commercial 
air  carrier  at  a  rate  exceeding  the  cost 
of  transportation  by  other  means,  except 
upon  certification  by  the  Comptroller  or 
Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  I>epartment 
concerned,  that  military  requirements 
did  not  permit  the  transportation  of 
these  effects  by  less  expensive  means 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees 
agreed  that  the  evidence  pointed  toward 
the  need  for  legislation  on  this  subject, 
but  felt  that  the  sub.icct  matter  should 
not  be  handled  in  a  public  works  bill. 

Thereafter  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  Mr  Vinson],  ap- 
pointed a  special  subcommittee  to  look 
into  the  matter. 

The  special  subcommittee  made  In- 
quiry into  alleged  abuses  in  the  use  of 
commercial  air  freight  for  shipment  of 
baggage  and  household  effects  owned  by 
members  of  the  armed  services,  made  its 
report  to  the  committee,  recommended 
enactment  of  H  R  12570,  and  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  approved  the  bill 

At  the  outset.  I  believe  I  should  advise 
you  that  existing  law.  section  303' O  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949. 
authorizes  the  transportation  of  baggage 
and  household  effects  at  Government  ex- 
pense on  any  change  of  .station,  perma- 
nent or  temporary,  "without  regard  to 
the  comparative  costs  of  the  various 
modes  of  transportation." 

The  law  is  now  wide  0F>en — this  bill 
closes  the  door. 

I  mention  this  so  that  during  this 
debate  we  will  all  understand  that  every- 
thing that  has  taken  place  in  the  past 
that  is  not  contrary  to  regulations,  h£is 
been  legal,  even  though  it  may  have  been 
stupid. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  pass  laws  to  pre- 
vent stupidity. 

And  anybody  who  authorizes  house- 
hold effects  to  be  shipped  by  commercial 
air  carrier  from  Texas  to  Paiustan  at 
the  cost  of  $14,830  appears,  to  me.  to  be 
stupid. 

Now  I  also  should  mention  that  the 
regulations  that  are  now  in  effect  are 
contained  in  what  is  known  as  the  Joint 
Travel  Regulations. 

Paragraph  8402  is  entitled  "Method  of 
Shipment." 


Subparagraph  1  a  >  authon2es  ship- 
ment of  not  to  exceed  500  pounds  net 
weight  by  an  expedited  mode  of  trans- 
r>ortation  for  certain  articles  "required 
for  use  In  carrying  out  assigned  d'lties" 
or  "required  because  of  exieencie.s  of 
the  service"  when  shipment  by  ordinary 
means  will  not  serve  the  purpose 

Now  this  is  an  express  shipment  that 
is  authorized  for  every  move,  if  it  can  be 
justified,  but  it  is  limited  to  500  pounds. 

Subparagraph  (2)  deals  with  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  shipping  baggage  and 
household  effects  and  it  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  shipment  may  be  made 
by  various  modes  of  transportation  with- 
out regard  to  comparative  costs : 

However,  disregard  of  comparative  costs  of 
the  various  modes  of  transportation  is  au- 
thorized only  to  the  extent  carriers  within 
the  mode  which  would  produce  the  lowest 
overall  coat  to  the  Government  cannot  pro- 
vide the  required   service  satisfactorily. 

The  shipping  officer,  under  the  regula- 
tions in  subparagraph  2ib>,  decides  the 
mode  of  transportation. 

Prom  reading  these  regulations  it  ap- 
pears that  the  decision  still  rests  with 
the  local  transportation  officer.  How- 
ever, according  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's repKjrt  of  December  10,  1959,  the 
Army  Chief  of  Transportation  is  the 
only  authorizing  agency  for  the  move- 
ment of  household  goods  by  commercial 
air  transportation  for  the  Army. 

In  November  of  1958  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts  informed  all 
transF>ortation  officers  that  "henceforth 
shipment  by  air  be  restricted  to  those 
instances  where  valid  requirement  of 
owner's  orders  and  timing  is  concurred 
in  by  shipping  officer  or  where  no  addi- 
tional transportation  will  be  incurred.  " 

But.  again,  it  appears  that  the  local 
transportation  officer  still  makes  the  de- 
cision in  the  Navy,  while  the  Chief  of 
Transportation  makes  the  decision  in  the 
Army,  and  the  matter  is  still  under  study 
in  the  Air  Force. 

As  I  stated  previously,  and  I  repeat. 
it  appears  that  certain  decisions  with 
regard  to  commercial  air  transportation 
were  stupid. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  again  in- 
form the  House  that  in  an  attempt  to 
legislate  against  administrative  stupid- 
ity, we  must  not  go  so  far  that  we  end 
up  by  adding  to  the  already  heavy  cost 
of  moving  people  and  things  in  our 
armed  services. 

There  are  times  when  it  is  cheaper 
to  move  freight  by  air  than  by  any  other 
means. 

This  can  come  about  because  of  the 
different  type  of  packing  and  crating 
that  is  required  if  a  shipment  involves 
different  modes  of  transportation. 
Breakage,  pilferage,  and  other  matters 
must  be  considered. 

The  objective  of  our  bill  is  to  impose 
reasonable  restrictions,  by  law.  where 
none  now  exist,  on  the  movement  of  bag- 
gage and  household  effects  by  commer- 
cial air  carriers,  bearing  in  mind  that 
any  legal  restrictions  we  impose  must 
provide  sufficient  flexibility  to  take  care 
of  situations  which  necessitate  or  justify 
the  use  of  commercial  air  carriers. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  impose.'^  certain 
limitations  on  the  shipment  of  house- 


hold goods  by  air  freight  where  such 
shipments  cannot  be  justified  by  reason- 
able interpretation  of  any  existing  or 
suggested  crileria. 

There  is.  under  existing  law.  a  maxi- 
mum wight  shipment  allowance  of 
11.000  pounds  which  decreases  by  grade. 

Within  the  maximum  weight  allow- 
ance for  grades  and  ratings,  there  are 
varying  applications  of  additional  re- 
strictions with  regard  to  expedited  ex- 
press shipments,  and  shipment  by  mean,'; 
of  transportation  other  than  the  lo\^('^t 
cost  method. 

For  example,  the  Air  Force,  at  pres- 
ent, permits  a  general  officer  to  air- 
freight not  to  exceed  1.000  pounds  of 
unaccompanied  baggage  plus  additional 
amounts  of  350  pounds  for  each  of  his 
dependents  over  the  age  of  12.  and  175 
pounds  for  each  of  his  dependents  under 
the  age  of  12. 

The  Army  limits  the  max.mum  weight 
allowance  to  800  pounds  for  a  general  of- 
ficer for  airfreight  movement  of  imac- 
companied  baggage,  and  with  identical 
additional   amounts  for  dependents. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Navy,  while 
not  utilizing  airfreight  to  any  extent, 
feels  that  the  regulations  would  author- 
ize their  use  of  greater  weight  allow- 
ances if  they  desired  to  utilize  such  ad- 
ditional amounts,  on  the  basis  of  the 
regulation. 

In  other  words,  the  regulations  for 
each  service,  while  based  upon  the  Joint 
Travel  Regulation,  are  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  each  service. 

But  imder  existing  law.  all  household 
goods  could  be  moved  by  airfreight. 
Tlie  proposed  legislation  imposes  a  re- 
striction. 

The  committee  intends  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  be  construed  as  a  lim- 
itation on  the  muvemem  of  iiousehoid 
goods  by  commercial  air  except  when 
such  transportation  can  be  justified  in 
accordance  with  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. In  addition,  while  the  commit- 
tee s  propKDsal  as  amended,  excludes  the 
first  1,000  pounds  of  the  weight  allow- 
ance of  household  goods  when  shipped 
as  unaccompanied  baggage,  nevertheless 
the  movement  of  unaccompanied  bag- 
gage by  airfreight  must  still  be  justi- 
fied under  such  practicable  uniform  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  hereafter  promul- 
gated under  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

F\irthermore.  the  recommended  legis- 
lation, which  excepts  1.000  poimds  of 
unaccompanied  baggage  from  the  limi- 
tation contained  in  the  proposal  is  not 
intended  to  preclude  the  air  shipment 
of  additional  amourits  of  unaccompa- 
nied baggage  or  household  goods  when 
the  shipment  of  those  goods  or  baggage 
by  airfreight  is  competitive  with,  or 
cheaper  than  other  modes  of  transpor- 
tation. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  the 
1.000  pounds  exclusion  from  the  pro- 
posed limitation  is  to  be  coristrued  as 
part  of  the  total  weight  allowance.  In 
other  words,  the  exclusion  is  not  in- 
tended to  permit  an  addition  to  the 
otherwise  limited  weight  allowance. 
Thus,  the  unaccompanied  baggage  al- 
lowance of  not  to  exceed  1,000  pounds 
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will  be  chargeable  to  the  total  weight  al- 
lowance authorized  for  the  Individual 
member. 

If  the  proposal  is  enacted  into  law, 
it  will  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  al- 
lowance now  in  effect  for  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  serv.'^es  and  their 
dependents  who,  under  exacting  regula- 
tions may  now  ship  "unaccompanied 
baggage"  by  airfreight  in  aggregate 
amounts  in  excess  of  1,000  pounds. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  requires 
'an  appropriate  transportation  officer" 
to  certify  "in  writing  to  this  command- 
ing officer"  certain  facts. 

In  certifying  that  airfreight  should  be 
authorized,  as  distinguished  from  the 
movement  by  airfreight  of  not  to  exceed 
1,000  pounds  of  "unaccompanied  bag- 
gage," the  transportation  officer  must 
certify  in  writing  that  the  household 
goods  to  be  commercially  airfreighted 
are  required  for  use  in  carrying  out  as- 
signed duties  or  are  necessary  to  prevent 
undue  hardship.  The  first  requirement 
is  dictated  by  the  orders  applicable  to 
the  member  himself,  since  it  Ls  obviou.s 
that  only  he  can  perform  an  a3signed 
duty.  The  second  requirement  applies  to 
the  member  or  his  dependents  with  re- 
spect to  81  authoritative  determinatir)n 
concerning  the  prevention  of  "undue" 
hardship.  However,  the  overriding  con- 
sideration is  in  the  sound  traffic  manaee- 
ment  judgment  of  the  trar-.Tportation 
officer  that  other  means  of  transp^)rta- 
tlon  will  not  fulfill  these  requirements 

F^r  example,  an  individual,  who.  with 
his  family,  is  assigned  to  an  area  whore 
the  appropriate  command  has  deter- 
mined that  there  are  ven,'  limited  fur- 
nished quarters,  or  where  available 
quarters  do  not  include  the  basic  needs 
of  daily  living,  would  be  authorized  to 
ship  his  household  goods  by  airfreitjht  if 
other  less  expensive  means  would  result 
in  living  under  adverse  conditions  for  an 
unreasonable  period  of  time 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  Individual 
is  merely  inconvenienced  for  a  rea.=^on- 
ably  short  time  and  his  dependent.^:  suf- 
fer this  inconvpnience  with  him,  and 
neither  his  health  and  welfare,  nor  that 
of  his  dependents,  are  adversely  affpctpd, 
then  commercial  airfreight  should  not  be 
authorized,  unless,  of  course  it  could  be 
utilized  at  the  lowest  tran.sportation  cost. 

It  is  not  intended  that  American  serv- 
ice personnel  and  their  dependents  suf- 
fer becau.'^e  the  member  has  bf^en  as- 
signed to  duty  in  a  foreian  country 
where,  without  his  household  goods,  h^ 
and  his  family  would  be  required  to  live 
under  conditions  considered  sub^^tandard 
to  American  military  standards,  for  an 
unreasonable  period  of  time 

Mr  .J  Vincent  Burke,  .Jr  .  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defen.'^e,  stated 
before  the  committee  that  while  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  prefer  to 
control  the  shipment  of  tiousehold  goods 
by  commercial  airfreight  by  resula- 
tion,  nevertheless  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. a.s  amended,  is  acceptable  to  the 
Department  of  Defense 

There  is.  of  course,  no  cost  Involved 
in  the  proposed  legislation,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  reduce  overall  service  trans- 
Iportation  costs 


The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
unanimously  recommends  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  as  amended, 
and  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  proposed  legislation  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Defen.se, 
particularly  since  the  amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  Department  of  Defen;>e  has 
been  approved  by  the  committee. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa.s  rt-ad  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssod,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COOPERATIVE    PROGRAMS    RKI..AT- 
ING    TO    FISH    AND    WIIJDIJFE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS  1781,'  to 
facilitate  cfXiperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, the  States,  and  private  organiza- 
tions for  ci 'Operative  unit  programs  of 
research  and  education  relating  to  fish 
and  wildlife 

The  SPEAKLR  Is  there  objection  t.o 
the  present  c-  nsideratiun  of  the  bill' 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  w"  have  .some  explanation  of  this 
biii.' 

Mr.  TOIl.EJ^>N  Mr  Speaker,  will 
tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  M.nne.sota.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr  TOIXFJ^ON  This  bill  makes 
permanent  legally  the  practice  of  a  co- 
operative effort  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  State  governments, 
colleges,  universities,  and  private  organ- 
izations, in  research  on  fish  and  wildlife 
matters  This  practice  has  been  going 
on  for  the  past  25  years.  It  has  been 
authorized  'n  the  appropriation  bill 
This  IS  designed  to  legalize  the  practice 
without  the  provision  m  the  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  ANDFlRciEN  of  Minnesota.  Does 
this  increa.se  the  Federal  appropriation 
to  any  extent '' 

Mr  TOLLf:FSON.  No;  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  increase  any  appropriation. 
The  Federal  Government  contribu'ed  to 
th'^  proer'.tm  ''ver  tlif  years  to  the  extent 
ni  about  $175,000  It  is  not  intended  to 
increase  any  expenditures  It  i.<;  in- 
tended only  to  obviate  the  nece.ssity  of 
legislation  on  the  appropriation  bill .  that 
is  all 

Mr  ANDERSFJ^  of  Minnesota  Tlie 
report  ^^latf'.-  liiat  'incit-r  the  terms  of  this 
bill  Federal  participation  would  be  lim- 
ited to  salaries  and  expenses  of  technical 
personnel  ind  supply  of  such  equipment 
as  may  be  available  for  the  u.se  of  units 

It  further  states  that  there  is  rea.srm 
to  believe  tliat  the  cost  would  not  exceed 
that  presently  bein::  appropriated  for 
this  most  nece.ssary  work 

But  they  do  not  euarantee  that  it  will 
not  exceed  it  Mr  Speaker,  I  question 
the  u.sefulne^.-.^  of  this  bill,  because  m  my 
congressional  district,  the  fish  and  wild- 
life people  have  not  been  too  cfX'perative, 
especially  in  small  watershed  prot,ection 
prog-rams  I  would  like  to  know  just 
what  we  are  voting  on 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  bill  be  pa.ssed  over  without 
prejudice 


The  SPE.\KER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota'' 

Mr.  DINGEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman IS  entitled  to  an  explanation  and 
I  would  like  to  give  It  to  him  right  here 
and  now  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  Uie  House. 

Accordingly.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  some  of  that  work  Is  be- 
mt:  conducted  at  the  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity which  happens  to  be  a  university  in 
the  gentleman's  home  State.  The  cost 
Ls  defrayed  about  25  percent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  25  percent  from  funds 
of  the  participating  land-grant  colleges, 
25  percent  by  the  State  game  and  fish 
commission,  and  25  percent  or  more 
from  tiie  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
a  private  conservation  organization. 
These  programs  are  utilized  to  tram  re- 
search people  in  game  management  and 
they  are  utilized  to  do  research  in  game 
management  problems.  The  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  committee. 
It  has  tlie  approval  of  tlie  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Department  of  tlie  Interior, 
the  State  land-gra:.t  colleges,  amd  tlie 
State  game  commi.-vs.oiis.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  w»ll  not  ubject. 

Mr.  ANDERriEN  .!  MlnnesoU.  I  am 
not  objecting.  I  am  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  tlie  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
M.r.nes<.jta? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ORANGEBURG  COUNTY,  S C.  FISH 
HATCHERY 

The  Clerk  ciUled  the  bill  (S.  2053)  to 
provide  for  the  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  of  a  fish  hatcnei y  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BAILEY  Re.'-erving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr  Speaker,  we  netni  more  fi^h 
ha'.'henes  m  tlie  State  of  West  Virginia. 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object  because  I 
should  like  to  know  *hat  is  going  on  in 
the  .hope  tiiat  I  may  find  a  way  of  getting 
.^;ome  more  p\fdertt!  tish  hatcheries  for 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RILEY  This  bill  refers  to  a  fish 
hatchery  that  was  built  by  the  county 
of  Orangeburg  but  which  has  been  loaned 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  last 
15  years.  We  simply  want  to  give  it 
to  them.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not 
object 

Mr  BAIi.FlY  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  obj'ftion.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  b'-mg  no  objection,  the  Cierk 
read  the  bill,  sls  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hnuse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  aKsembled,  That  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  author- 
ized, In  his  discretion  and  upon  such  tenivs 
and  condltlona  as  he  ahall  conalder  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest,  to  accept  by  donation 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  title  to  the 
Orangeburg  County,  South  Carolina.  fl*h 
hatchery,    together   with    the   right   to   take 


adeq\iate  water  from  Orangeburg  County 
Lake  therefor.  The  Secretary  Is  auth.orlzed 
to  rehabilitate  and  expand  the  rearing  ponds 
and  other  hatchery  faculties,  to  purchase 
lands  adjoining  such  station  In  connection 
with  the  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of 
such  facilities,  and  to  equip,  operate,  and 
maintain  said  fish  hatchery. 

Sec  2  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FEDERAL  SHIP  MOHTOAGF  INSUR- 
ANCE  ON   FISHING   VESSELS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2481)  to 
continue  the  application  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  amended, 
to  certain  functions  relating  to  fishing 
vessels  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In 
order  to  permit  the  efficient  execution  of 
functions  relating  to  the  Issuance  of  Federal 
ship  mortgage  Insurance  on  fishing  vessels, 
pursuant  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
June  29.  1936,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  1985: 
46  UB.C  1952  edition,  sec  1271  and  the 
following),  which  functions  relating  to  Ash- 
ing vessels  have  been  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  Fish 
and  WUdllfe  Act  of  1956,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  hereafter  may  exei%lse  authority 
comparable  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  the  said  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  the  authority  contained  In  the  amend- 
ment to  such  Act  of  July  15.  1958  (72  Stat. 
358). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


USE  OF  PESTICIDES  OR  OTHER 
CHEMICALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R  12419) 
to  provide  for  advance  consultation  with 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  with 
State  wildlife  agencies  before  the  begin- 
ning of  any  Federal  program  involving 
the  use  of  pesticides  or  other  chemicals 
designed  for  mass  biological  controls. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  RODINO.  Re.serving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr  Speaker,  first  of  all.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  this  bill  actually  does. 
I  have  received  a  communication  from 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  of  Uie  State 
of  New  Jersey  that  this  bill  would  slow 
up  programs,  in  which  they  are  vitally 
interested,  I  am  concerned  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  bill  on  emergency  pro- 
grams— there  have  been  situations  of 
an  urgent  nature  which  have  arisen  in 
my  State  where  the  State  agencies  must 
act  immediately  in  order  to  prot^^t  the 
public  health 

Mr.  DINGEIJ.  This  bill  simply  re- 
quires the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
coordinate  with  the  Bureau  of  Pish  and 
Wildlife  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 


terior before  they  commence  any  of 
these  spray  programs  The  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to 
the  House  of  Representatives 

For  the  infonnation  of  the  Members. 
I  should  like  to  read  the  testimony  of  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  this  particular  point 
Mr.  Popham,  who  was  sent  up  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture said: 

Mr  Popham.  There  could  be  an  Instance 
or  instances  where  the  situation  warranted 
moving  without  first  contacting  them. 

He  was  referring  to  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service. 

Mr.  DiNGELL.  It  takes  how  long  to  notify 
Flsli  and  Wildlife  before  you  commence 
with  this  program? 

Mr  Popham    A  telephone  call. 

Mr,  DiNCEXL.  Do  you  have  any  objection 
to  making  a  telephone  caU  to  advise  them? 

Mr    Popham.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  DiNGELL.  So  that,  actually,  this  ob- 
jection to  notifying  Fish  and  WUdlife  U  a 
rather  nebulous  and  ill-founded  objection. 
Is  It  not? 

Mr  Popham  We  feel  that  legislation  Is 
unnecessary. 

The  bill  simply  requires,  and  I  say 
this  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
might  be  inclined  to  object,  and  I  see 
several  Members  on  their  feet,  that 
members  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture before  they  commence  these 
spray  programs  notify  the  P.sh  and 
Wildlife  Service  that  they  contemplate 
instituting  such  programs.  There  is  no 
language  in  the  bill  which  ■would  pre- 
vent a  needed  spray  program  The 
most  delay  would  be  about  10  minutes 
for  a  telephone  call  to  Fish  and  Wild- 
life by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  is  no  requirement  in  the  bill 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
even  take  the  recommendations  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on  the  contract 
of  the  spray  program.  In  the  event  they 
fail  to  tiike  the  recommendations  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife,  the  only  thing  which  hap- 
pens, and  the  only  stricture  imposed  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  that 
the  matter  is  reported  up  here  to  the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Conpre.ss 
for  consideration  by  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Congress,  one  of  which 
would  be  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr, 
HoEVEN  1  happens  to  serve. 

Mr,  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  state  to  me,  who  acturlly 
is  interested  in  this  bill?  I  notice  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  opposed  to 
it  and  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  also  opposed 
to  it.  Has  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
any  explanation  for  this? 

Mr.  DINGELL  I  would  say  to  the 
centleman  that  formal  opposition  to  the 
legislation  was  sent  up  here  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  well  as  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  sole  and  only  objection  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  finally 
wound  up  raising  was  simply  that  they 
did  not  want  to  coordinate  with  the 
various  State  game  and  fish  agencies 
throughout   the    country.     That    objec- 


tion, which  was  the  only  objection  they 
had  at  the  conclusion  of  our  hearings, 
was  obviated  by  a  specific  amendment  to 
take  care  of  the  objection.  I  would  say 
the  objection  raised  by  the  other  depart- 
ments are  not  really  to  the  merits  of  the 
bill.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my 
collea^:ues  this  bill  had  the  unanimo'us 
support  of  every  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  there  was  not  one  single  dissenting 
vote  in  reporting  it  out.  I  would  point 
out  that  Members  from  agricultural 
States  like  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross  1  served  on  it.  and  no  member 
of  the  committee  presented  any  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  this  bill  even 
after  having  scrutinized  the  objections  of 
the  departments. 

The  bill  IS  strongly  endorsed  not  only 
by  State  game,  fish  and  conservation 
agencies,  but  is  endorsed  by  all  national 
conservation  organi/ations.  the  Audubon 
Society,  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
and  the  South  Eastern  Conference  of  the 
International  Association  of  Game  Fish 
and  Conservation  Commissioners. 

The  bill  should  be  enacted 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  like  to  a.sk  a  question  on  this 
point  I  have  received  a  number  of 
complaints  from  area.s  that  I  represent 
and  other  areas  as  well  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  wildlife  by  the  us?  of  in.'^ecticides 
of  various  sorts  and  pesticides.  Would 
this  bill  in  any  way  have  a  tendency  to 
lielp  in  the  solution  of  that  problem  of 
preventing  the  wanton  destruction  of 
wildlife? 

Mr  DINGELL  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  this  bill's  sole  fiuiction  is  to 
req'uire  intelligent  planning  and  coordi- 
nation in  the  conduct  of  these  programs 
so  as  to  prevent  the  terrible  destruction 
and  decimation  of  the  wildhfe  popula- 
tion occurring  in  this  country  as  a  result 
of  the.se  spraying  programs  conduct-ed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  has 
just  made  a  statement  that  I  would  have 
made.  That  is.  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
IS  to  coordinate  these  programs.  Irre- 
spective of  the  opposition  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  I  think  this  is  good 
legislation. 

Mr  DINGELL  I  see  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  !Mr  Hoevenj  is  on  his  feet; 
does  the  gentleman  want  me  to  yield 
to  him? 

Mr  HOEVEN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.    I  will  speak  on  my  own  time 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
ju^t  -say  this  one  last  thing.  This  bill 
has  the  unanimous  support  of  every  na- 
tionwide conservation  organization.  It 
has  the  support  of  every  State  game  and 
fish  commi-ssion  in  this  country  Spe- 
cific re,'^olutions  have  been  put  out  by 
almost  every"  State  game  and  fish  agency 
and  by  the  regional  associations  of  the 
International  Association  of  Game,  Fish 
and  Conservation  Commissioners  spe- 
cifically endorsing  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr  Sp>eaker  this  bill 
is  strongly  opposed  by  the  Department 
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of  Agricukure  and  the  DepaJtnient  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  I  ask  iinan- 
unous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  iientleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASING  PENALTIES  FOR  VIO- 
Ix.-\TION  OF  THE  NHGRATORY 
BIRD  TREATY  ACT 

The  Cle-k  called  the  bill  HR  12533) 
to  amend  the  Mierratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 
to  increase  the  penalties  for  violation  of 
that   act,    and   for    other   purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follow.s: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong-''"i.i  a^^e^nbled.  That  section 
6  or  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (16 
U-S.C.   707 1    Is  amer.ded   to   re  d   as   follows: 

"Sbc.  6.  lai  Except  as  jtherwLse  provided 
in  this  section,  auy  person,  association,  part- 
aersh.p,  or  ct-rp.  ration  who  shaOI  violate  any 
provisions  of  said  conventions  or  of  this 
Act.  or  who  shall  violate  or  fall  to  comply 
with  any  regulation  made  ptcrstiant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  defmM  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
Euid  upr  n  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500  or  be  ImprlBoned  not 
more  than  6  mor.ths,  or  b'  ih. 

•■(.b)  Whoever,  lu  vlolaUon  of  this  Act, 
shiill  ~ 

"(!i  tike  by  any  manner  whatsoever  any 
migratory  bird  with  Intent  to  sell,  offer  to 
sell,  bar-or  or  ofT'^r  to  barter  such  bird, 
or 

"(2)  sell.  oJer  f  r  sale,  barter  or  off°r  to 
barter,  any  migratory  bird,  or 

"(3)  purchA.=ie  or  offer  to  purchase  any 
migratory  bird,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  tnan  two  years  or 
both. 

"{r)  .^n  ^na  traps,  nets  and  other  equip- 
ment, vessels,  vehicles,  and  other  means  of 
transportation  ixxci  by  .iny  perRon  when  en- 
gaged In  pursuing,  hunting,  taiting,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  capturing,  tilling,  or  at- 
tempting to  taie.  capture,  or  kill  any  migra- 
tory bird  in  violation  of  this  Act  with  the 
Intent  to  offer  for  sale,  -t  sell,  or  offer  for 
barter,  or  barter  such  bird  In  violation  of 
this  Act  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  and  may  be  seized  and  held  pending 
the  prosecution  of  any  person  arrested  for 
violating  tins  Act  and  upon  conviction  for 
such  violation,  such  forfeiture  shall  be  ad- 
judicated as  a  penalty  In  addition  to  any 
o^her  provided  '  r  violation  of  this  Act. 
Such  forfeited  pr  )perty  shall  be  disposed  of 
and  accounted  fcr  by,  and  under  the  author- 
ity of.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  wa,s  laid  on  the  table. 


GRANTING  AN  ADDITIONAL  BENE- 
FIT UNDER  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
CASH  RELIEF  ACT  C)F  JULY  8,  1937 

Tr.e  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H_R. 
1051 ;  /  10  Hvajxt  an  additional  benefit  to 
persoris  receivme:  cash  rehef  under  the 
Pana.Tia  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July 
3,  1937. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re.ser\'in£r 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 


the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan]  a  ques- 
tion. Would  these  payments  which  ap- 
pear to  be  justified  coiue  from  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Panama  Canal  Comptuiy, 
wlxich  revenues,  of  course,  come  from 
the  charges  made  to  those  who  u.se  the 
canal  ? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  correct.  None  of  this 
money  will  come  out  of  the  Treasury-  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr,  FORD,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert' .  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
person  who,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  is  receiving,  or  becomes 
entitled  to  receive,  payment  of  cash  relief 
under  authority  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  authorizing  cash  relief  for  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Panama  Canal  not  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Canal  Zone 
RetiTCTQent  Act",  approved  July  8,  1937  (50 
Stat.  478),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1954  (68  Stat.  17).  shall  receive 
an  additional  pajmnent  of  cash  relief  In  the 
amount  of  110  per  month.  Such  payment 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  paymenta  re- 
ceived under  such  Act  of  July  8,  1937,  aa 
amended,  and  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  any  limitations  contained  in  such  Act. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
flrst  day  of  the  month  In  which  It  Is  enacted. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
aiid  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tune,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ACREAGE    REMEASUREMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  12420) 
Uj  treat  ail  ba.^ic  .t^'ricultural  commodi- 
ties alike  With  respect  to  the  cost  of 
remea^unng  acreage. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert  ' .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Mumesota.  Mr. 
Sp)eaker,  I  ask  unarumous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMmTNG  THE  FILING  OF  APPLI- 
CATIONS FOR  PATENTS  TO  CER- 
TAIN L.\NDS  IN  FLORIDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2174  >  to 
permit  the  filing  of  applications  for 
patents  to  certain  lands  in  Florida. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  corusideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding   any    limitation    upon    the 

time  w1*^hln  which   applies tlonr,  for  patents 


ni  i^t  be  fUed  in  order  for  patents  to  be  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Issue  patents  for  certain 
lands  In  Florida  bordering  upon  Indian 
River",  approved  Augxist  9.  1956  (68  Stat. 
541),  patents  should  be  issued  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  that  Act  to  the  following- 
described  tracts  of  land  If  application  there- 
for Is  filed  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act;  Lots  II,  13,  section  13, 
lots  15  and  16,  section  14,  and  lot  13,  section 
25.  township  27  south,  range  37  east,  Talla- 
hassee meridian,  Florida. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HOUSING  FOR  ESSENTIAL  CrVTUAN 
EMPLOYEES   OF    NASA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  3226)  to 
amend  section  809  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.     Mr    Speaker,  reserving      ^ 
the  right  to  object,  I  understand  no  De- 
partment reports  are  now  in  the  printed 
report,  and  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
Uiis  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VALIDATING  CERTAIN  OVERPAY- 
MENTS INADVERTENTLY  MADE 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  SEV- 
ERAL OF  THE  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  900 > 
to  amend  section  7  of  the  act  of  August 
18,  1941,  to  provide  that  75  percent  of  all 
moneys  derived  by  the  United  States 
from  certain  recreational  activities  in 
connection  with  lands  acquired  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  shall  be  paid 
to  the  State;  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ment; and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AL^THORIZING  TiiK  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  ARMY  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN 
CHANGES  IN  THE  ROAD  AT 
WHITES  BRANCH,  GRAPEVINE 
RESERVOIR.  TEX, 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2178) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  make  certain  changes  in  the  road  at 
Whites  Branch,  Grapevine  Reservoir, 
Tex, 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pres^it  con.sideration 
of  the  bill? 
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Mr.  FORD  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLARIFYING  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  CRIMINAL  CODE  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  DyCPORTATION  OR 
SHIPMENT  OP  INJLTIIOUS  ^LAM- 
MALS,  BIRDS,  AMPHIBIANS,  FISH. 
AND  REPTILES  18  U.S.C.  42  a). 
42(b));  AND  RELATING  TO  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  OR  RECEIPT 
OF  WILD  MAMMALS  OR  BIRDS 
TAKEN  IN  VIOLATION  OP  STATE, 
NATIONAL.  OR  FOREIGN  LAWS 
(18  U.S.C.  43).  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  'H.R.  10598  ^ 
to  clarify  certain  provisions  of  the  Crim- 
inal Code  relating  to  the  importation  or 
shipment  of  injurious  mammals,  birds, 
amphibians,  fish,  and  reptiles  (18  U.S.C. 
42(a).  42(b)  ;  and  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation or  receipt  of  wild  mammals  or 
birds  taken  in  violation  of  State,  na- 
tional, or  foreign  laws  (18  TJJS.C.  43  >, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 42(a)  and  42(b).  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"l  42.  Importation  or  shipment  of  Injtuious 
mammals,  birds,  flsh  (including 
znollusks  and  Crustacea),  amphibia, 
and  reptiles:  permits,  specimens  for 
museums;  regulations 
"(a)  The  importation  into  the  United 
States,  any  territory  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  CTommonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  poesesslon  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  shipment  between  the 
continental  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Hawaii,  the  CotnixM>nwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
State*,  of  the  mongoose  of  the  species  Her- 
pestes  auropunctatus;  of  the  species  of  so- 
called  'flying  foxes'  or  fniit  bats  of  the  genus 
Pteropus;  aund  such  other  species  of  -vUd 
mammals,  wild  birds,  flsh  (Including  mol- 
lusks  and  Crustacea),  amphibians,  reptiles, 
cw  the  offspring  or  eggs  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going, which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  prescribe  by  regulation  to  be  injurloxis 
to  human  beings,  to  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  forestry,  or  to  wildlife  or 
the  wildlife  resources  of  the  United  States, 
Is  hereby  prohibited.  All  such  prohibited 
mammals,  birds,  flsh  (including  mollusJcs 
and  Crustacea),  amphibians,  and  reptiles, 
and  the  eggs  or  offspring  therefrom,  shall  be 
promptly  exported  or  destroyed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Importer  or  consignee.  Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
repeal  or  modify  any  provision  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  or  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  Also,  this  section  shall 
not  authorize  any  action  with  respect  tu  the 
importation  of  any  plant  ptest  as  defixied  in 
the  Federal  Plant  Pest  Act,  71  Stat.  31,  7 
U.S.C.  150aa,  Insofar  as  such  Importation  is 
subject  to  regulation  under  that  Act. 


"As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'wild'  relates  to  any  creatures  that,  whether 
or  not  raised  In  captivity,  normally  are 
found  in  a  wild  state;  and  the  temas  'wild- 
life' and  'wildlife  resources'  Include  those 
resources  that  comprise  wild  mammals,  wild 
birds,  fish  (including  mollusks  and  Crus- 
tacea), and  all  other  classes  of  wild  crea- 
tures whatsoever,  and  all  types  of  aquatic 
and  land  vegetation  upon  which  such  wild- 
life resources  are  dependent. 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  when  he  finds  that 
there  has  been  a  proper  showing  of  respon- 
sibility and  continued  protection  of  the 
public  Interest  and  health,  shall  permit  the 
importation  for  zoological,  educational, 
medical,  and  scie  itlflc  purposes  of  any  mam- 
mals, birds,  fish  (Including  mollusks  and 
crtistacea).  amphibia,  and  reptiles,  or  the 
offspring  or  eggs  thereof,  where  such  Im- 
portation would  be  prohibited  otherwise  by 
or  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  this  Act  shall 
not  restrict  importations  by  Federal  agen- 
cies for  their  own  use. 

"Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  restrict 
the  importation  of  dead  natural -history 
specimens  for  museums  or  for  scientific  col- 
lections, or  the  importation  of  domesticated 
canaries,  parrots  (Including  all  other  species 
of  pslttaclne  birds),  or  such  other  cage  birds 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
designate. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  including  any 
regulations  issued  hereunder,  and,  if  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  require  the 
furnishing  of  an  appropriate  bond  when 
desirable  to  insure  compliance  with  such 
provisions. 

"(b>  Whoever  violates  this  section,  or  any 
regulation  Issued  pursuant  thereto,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both   " 

Sic.  2.  That  the  first  four  paragraphs  of 
section  43,  title  18.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  43.  Transportation  of  wildlife  talsen  In 
violation  of  State.  National,  or  for- 
eign laws:  receipt;  making  false 
records 
"Whoever  delivers,  carries,  tran^p^orts. 
ships,  oy  any  means  whatever,  or  knowingly 
receives  for  shipment,  to  or  from  any  StAte. 
territory,  the  District  of  CA;>lunibiH.  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  any  jxisses-sion  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  foreign  country, 
any  wild  mammal  or  bird  of  any  kind,  or 
the  dead  body  or  parts  tliereof,  or  the  off- 
spring or  eggs  therefrom,  as  the  case  may 
be,  which  was  captured,  kUled,  taken,  pur- 
chased, sold,  or  otherwise  possessed  or 
transported  In  any  manner  contrary  to  any 
Act'  of  Congress  or  regulation  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto  or  contrary  to  the  laws  or 
regulations  of  any  State,  terrlt<>ry.  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  possession  of  the  United  St.ates 
or  tonign  country;  or 

"Whoever  receives,  acquires,  or  purchases 
knowlnply,  any  such  wild  mammal  or  bird 
of  any  kind  or  the  dead  bx!y  or  parts 
thereof,  or  the  offspring  or  epEs  therefrom, 
which  was  so  transported,  delivered,  carried, 
or  shlpp>ed  by  any  means  whai.v.ever  af 
aforesaid;  or 

"Whoever,  having  acquired  any  of  the 
foregoing  properties  which  was  s.j  trans- 
ported, delivered,  carried,  or  slipped  by  any 
means  whatever,  as  af^  .^esaid,  nia-kes  any 
false  record,  account,  li»bei  or  ideiitihcauon 
thereof;  or". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  5,  aiUT  "  (a;  "  insert  "i  1 )  " 
On  page  S,  lines  3  auid  4,  stnke  out  "71 
SUt.  31.  7  U.S.C.  160aa.", 


On  page  3  V.ne  6  before  the  word  "As" 
Insert  ~  ( 2  i  " 

On  page  3,  line  14_  before  tl.e  word  "Not- 
withstandlncr"  Insert  "tS". 

On  pagf  3  ;,:ip  24  before  the  word  "Noth- 
ing"  insert  '    4    "' 

On  pape  4  ;;:.e  5  t)efore  the  words  "The 
Secretary  of  the  T.-easury  '  Insert  '1,5 )". 

The  committee  amenciments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


AMENDIN3     THE     ME:N0MINEE 
TERMINATION  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH  R,  11813) 
to  ameiid  the  Menominee  Tcnrunation 
Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPE-^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  C]r:k 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho-use 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  of  June  17,  1954  (68  Stat.  252).  as 
amended  (25  U.S.G.  8SI),  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  13  as  follows 

"Sac.  13,  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Ir.terK«- 
determines  that  more  time  Is  needed  before 
the  transfer  of  property  U)  thr  tnbe  or  a 
tribal  corporation  on  December  31,  1&60, 
as  provided  in  section  8  of  this  Act,  and 
before  a  termination  of  Federal  responsibil- 
ity for  ftirnishlng  supervision  and  services  to 
the  tribe  on  December  31.  1960.  as  provided 
In  section  7  of  this  Act.  he  Is  authorized  to 
postpone  such  trajisfer  of  property  and 
termination  cf  Federal  responsibility  to  a 
date  he  determines  Is  reasonable" 

With  the  following  cc«nmitt^^  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  eiiacting  clause 
and  insert:  "That  section  8  of  the  Act  of 
June  17.  1954  (68  Stat.  250)  a.-:  amended 
'25  U  .S  C  89":  i  i.-!  further  amended  by  de- 
leting "December  31.  1960  aiid  by  IrLserUng 
in  lieu  thereof 'July  1,  1S61. 

"Sec,  2,  Section  9  of  said  Act  of  June  17, 
1354.  as  amended,  U  further  amended  its 
f  jliows: 

"  'Sec,  9.  No  distribution,  conveyance,  or 
transfer  of  title  to  assets  and  no  isstiance 
or  distribution  of  sectirltles  pttrsxiant  to  the 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
pro\-lslons  of  this  Act  shall  be  suDject  to  ax.y 
Pederai  o:  State  trans^fer.  Issuance,  or  Income 
tax  Prcn-.ded,  That  nothing  contained  In 
tl.is  Act  shai;  exempt  tl:e  recipient  >>f  a-r.y 
cash  distr:t:u:ion  maue  hereunder  from  pay- 
ment of  lnC'>me  tax  for  the  year  in  wh:ch 
the  distribut;  >n  is  made  on  that  portior;  of 
his  share  thereof  which  consiBt*  of  interest 
on  fund.-^  dppo6;t*d  in  the  Treasury  of  th.c 
Uniteu  States  pu.'-su;uit  to  the  tinpp.enientai 
Appropnat-on  Act.  1952  (65  Stat,  736.  754). 
Pouow:;ig  a;.y  distribution.  ct>nveyance, 
trar.sler,  or  ii«u.inc»^  as  afi.:esaid  the  as.«et* 
aiid  .secu.-ities  ■wiiiCh  aje  held  by,  \iia  any 
m  mne  ct'rr.ed  therelrom  which  k-  recei'.ed 
by  or  payable  to.  ai:y  person,  or  any  corpo- 
rat.on  ac  orgfvnizati  ;n  as  proviaed  in  eecticr. 
B  01  this  Act.  sh:Jl  be  subject  to  the  same 
taxes.  State  and  Pederal.  as  In  the  case  ot 
non-lndlans.  except  that  the  b.'^^is  ct  ai.y 
valuation  for  purposes  of  PederaJ  Income  ta-x 
on  pair.^  or  losses  shal".  be  the  value  ot  the 
property  on  the  d.ite  utie  Is  triuislerred  Cy 
the  United  States  pursuant  u.-  t^ei  t.-,>n  8  of 
this  Act.' 
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"Sec  3  Section  7  of  said  Act  jf  June  17, 
1954,  aLS  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  de- 
leting December  31.  I960'  and  iosertir.g  in 
lieu  thereof  July  1.  1961'  aiid  by  losertiog 
after  the  seventh  sentence  the  following 
'If  the  tribe  and  the  Secretary  agree  upon  a 
plan  and  the  tribe  or  any  jf  its  agenciee 
fails  to  take  any  action  that  It  is  required 
to  taJce  iinder  the  provisiins  A  the  plan  in 
order  t-o  put  the  plan  Into  effect  prior  to 
the  da:e  :"  jr  t^rmlnarir.^  Feder.U  resp<3nsl- 
blUties,  the  Secretary  of  the  In'eri'jr  as  au- 
thorized t-o  taxe  such  actl  >ii  on  behalf  of  the 
tribe  after  first  giving  the  tribe  twenty  days' 
notice  of  his  intention  so  to  act.'  " 

The  commitlee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  x^o  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time.  wa.s  read  the 
third  time,  and  parsed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  wa.s  ordered  io  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  ADJUSTMENT  IN"  THE 
PUBLIC  INTEFIE^T  OF  RENTALS 
L'NDER  LEASES  ENTERED  INTO 
FOR  THE  PROVTSrON  OF  COMMER- 
CIAL RECREATIONAL  P\'\CILrnES 
AT  THE  JOHN  H  KERR  RESERVOIR. 
VA  -N  C 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R  12530' 
to  authorize  ad.iu.^tment.  in  the  public  in- 
terest, of  rentals  under  lea.ses  entered 
into  for  the  provision  of  commercial  rec- 
reational facilities  at  the  John  H.  Ktu'i 
Reservoir.  Va  -N  C 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  ro  the  present  consideration 
of  the  biin 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  la.-t  word.  I  note 
that  this  bill  relates  to  one  of  the  great- 
est men  who  ever  served  in  this  body. 
My  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  remember  that  Rreat  legi-slator,  that 
kind  gentlemen,  in  whose  honor  this  res- 
ervoir has  been  named 

I  just  take  these  few  moment.s  to  again 
pay  respects  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  I  ever  met  who  served  in 
this  body,  the  lat€'  John  H.  Kerr,  of 
North  Carolina 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre.^entativ>"i  o'  the  Unxfd  States  of 
America  tn  Cong^'-e^i  a3'iern.bl€d.  That  the 
Chief  of  E^^lneers  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  f,f  the  .\rmy,  Is  authorized 
to  amend  any  lea&e  providing  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
commercial  recre«itiona:  facilities  at  the  John 
H  Kerr  Reservoir.  Vlrglnla-North  Carolina. 
entered  Into  before  November  1  1956.  under 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  December  22  1944,  as 
amended  i  16  USC  460d  . ,  s.:.i  as  to  provide 
for  adjustment,  either  by  increa,se  or  de- 
crease, from  time  to  time  during  the  term 
of  such  lease  of  the  amou.'^t  of  rental  or 
other  consideration  payable  to  the  United 
SUUes  under  such  lease,  when  Av.d  as  he  de- 
termines such  .adjustment  to  be  necessary  or 
advisable  In  the  public  Interest,  No  adjust- 
ment shall  be  made  under  authority  of  this 
Act  so  a«  to  increase  or  decrease  the  .amount 
of  rental  or  other  consideration  payable 
under  such  lease  for  any  perlcxl  prior  to  the 
date  :if  such  adjustment 


PROVIDING  COMPEN.'^ATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY'  I^SSES  IN 
THE  TL'TTLE  CREEK  RESERVOIR 
PROJECT,   KANSAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H  R  12532) 
to  provide  compensation  for  certain 
property  losses  in  the  Tuttle  Creek  Res- 
ervoir project.  Kansas 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPRAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  MULTIPLE -PURPOSE 
DEVELOPMENT  AT  VICTORY  RES- 
ERVOIR SITE.  VERMONT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R  12,S64) 
to  authorize  multiple-purpose  develop- 
ment at  Victory  Reservoir  site.  Vermont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
project  for  Victory  Reservoir,  Vermont,  a 
unit  In  the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purjjoses,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Acts  approved  June  22, 
1936,  and  June  28,  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  constructed  for 
multiple-purpose  uses,  including  hydroelec- 
tric power,  fish  and  ■wildlife,  recreation,  and 
other  related  water  uses  and  control,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
and  plans  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $3,000,000:  Provided.  That 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  construction  of  the 
project  local  interests  shall  be  required  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  to  pay  the  sUlocated 
cost  of  the  conservation  storage  and  such 
portions  of  costs  allocated  to  fish  and  wild- 
life and  recreation  as  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers may  deem  equitable,  including  In- 
terest during  construction  and  Interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance,  over  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  fifty  years  after  such  storage  be- 
comes available  for  use,  and  an  equitable 
share  of  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
coats,  as  determined  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers provided  further,  That  the  Interest 
rate  used  for  purposes  of  computing  interest 
during  construction  and  interest  on  the  un- 
paid balance  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  construction 
Is  Initiated  on  the  basis  of  the  computed 
average  Interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treas- 
ury uj>on  Its  outstanding  marketable  public 
obligations,  which  are  neither  due  nor  call- 
able for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from 
date  of  Issue. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHANGE  IN  TITLE  OF  THE  ASSIST- 
ANT DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COAST 
AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  3106>  to 
change  the  title  of  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEABLER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  8  of 
the  Act  of  January  19.  1942  (66  Stat.  8).  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "Assistant  Director"  wherever  they  ap- 
pear and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Deputy  Director". 

Smc.  2.  All  laws  and  orders  relating  or  re- 
ferring to  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  shall  be  deemed  to  re- 
late or  refer  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Sxirvey. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


PERMITTING  THE  USE  OF  CERTAIN 
POREIGN-BUTLT  HYDROFOIL  VES- 
SELS TO  THE  COASTWISE  TRADE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH_R.  3900; 
to  permit  the  use  of  certain  foreign- 
built  hydrofoil  vessels  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  for 
this  bill  in  committee.  Since  it  was  re- 
p>orted  favorably,  some  Information  has 
come  to  me,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection 


EVALUATION  OF  WAiiTIME  LOANS 
TO  CERTAIN  AMERICAN  CITI- 
ZENS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  H  R  B08'  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to  eval- 
uate in  dollars  certain  financial  assist- 
ance loans  expressed  In  foreign  curren- 
cies arising  as  a  result  of  World  War  n. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  authorized,  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Comptroller  General,  to  eval- 
uate In  dollars  and.  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  to  waive  collection  of 
all  or  part  of  claims  of  the  United  States 
arising  as  a  result  of  World  War  n  loans 
expressed  In  foreign  currencies  as  evidenced 


by  promissory  notes  granted  tor  financial 
assistance,  repatriation,  and  other  approved 
purposes,  made  from  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  emergencies  In  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  all  after  the  word 
"dollars"  In  line  4.  through  "part  of"  in  line 
6. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAYMENT      OP      CERTAIN      CLAIMS 
AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3072)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  effect  the  payment  of  certain  claims 
against  the  United  States.  «• 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
have  a  brief  explanation  of  this  bill,  and 
particularly  what  would  hapF>en  to  an 
American  driver  of  a  vehicle  in  this 
country  under  similar  circumstances. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  An  American  driver, 
of  course,  would  more  than  likely  have 
private  liability  insurance,  and  his  in- 
surance company  would  pay  such  claims 
against  him.  This  hapc>erLs  to  involve 
two  cases  of  foreign  nationals  driving 
embassy  cars  when  the  accidents  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  recall  a  case  a  few 
weeks  ago — the  case  of  a  young  man  who 
was  inducted  into  the  armed  services. 
His  unit  was  ordered  into  a  simulated 
battle  in  which  live  ammunition  was 
being  used.  There  was  an  error  on  the 
F>art  of  others  and  several  mortar  shells 
landed  in  this  group  killing  3.  in- 
cluding this  young  man:  and  wounding 
13  others.  The  parents  of  this  young 
man  fought  for  2  or  3  years  to  get 
a  private  claims  bill  through  the  House 
in  the  amount  of  $10,000. 

I  notice  that  one  of  the  foreigners  in- 
jured in  this  automobile  accident  in 
ParLs  will  get  $9,000  and  others  will  get 
from  $6,000  to  $7,000  I  just  wonder  if 
we  have  two  standards  of  justice  in  con- 
nection with  these  accident  cases  and 
what  Congress  is  prepared  to  do  about 
it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course  this  acci- 
dent happened  in  a  foreign  country  and 
the  case  was  settled  according  to  French 
law. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  just  do  not  want  the 
State  Department  to  be  put  in  a  pre- 
ferred position  with  respect  to  claims  of 
this  kind.  I  think  the  i>arents  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  are  just  as  entitled  to 
comi>ensation  as  some  foreign  nationals 
who  happen  to  be  injured  in  an  accident. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  inquire 


as  to  whether  these  claims  will  be  paid 
out  of  counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  MORGAN.     No. 

Mr.  PELLY.  It  does  seem  to  me  they 
should  be  paid  from  counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  imagine  so.  if  there 
are  any  counterpart  funds  there. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  insist  that 
as  far  as  possible  we  make  such  pa>'ment 
of  claims  in  foreign  countries  out  of 
counterpart  funds  when  they  are  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
policy. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  full 
and  final  settlement  of  the  following  claims 
against  the  United  States : 

(a)  Claims  of  the  Government  of  Israel  In 
the  Slim  of  Nr45.274  25  ($9,190.67)  on  behalf 
of  Izhaq  Cohen  and  In  the  sum  of  NP36,- 
682  12  ($7,426.17)  on  l>ehalf  of  Jacob  Kashl. 
arising  as  a  consequence  of  Injuries  sustained 
by  Izhaq  Cohen  and  Jacob  Kashl  In  an 
automobile  accident  which  occurred  at  Paris, 
Prance,  on  April  22,  1956,  Involving  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned vehicle  of  the  United  States 
Embrjssy  at  Paris; 

(b)  Claim  of  the  Government  of  FYancc 
In  the  sum  of  NF16,454.59  ($3,340.28)  on  be- 
half of  Marie  Kerardy  arising  as  a  conse- 
quence of  injuries  sustained  by  Marie  Ker- 
ardy In  an  automobile  accident  which  oc- 
curred at  Paris.  Prance,  on  January  13.  1954. 
ln\x)lving  a  Government-owned  vehicle  of 
the  United  States  Embassy  at  Paris. 

In  all.  $19,957.12.  together  with  such  addi- 
tional sums  due  to  increases  in  rates  of  ex- 
change as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  claims 
In   the   foreign    currency   specified. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table.  '' 


FEDERAL  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCES 
LABELING  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  i^S.  1283>  to 
regulate  the  interstate  distribution  and 
sale  of  packages  of  hazardous  substances 
intended  or  suitable  for  household  use. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling 
Act." 

DETINmONS 

Sic.  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(A)  The  term  "territory"  means  any  terrl- 
tcwy  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  but  exclud- 
ing the  Canal  Zone. 

(b)  The  term  "Interstate  ccMnmerce" 
means  (1)  commerce  between  any  State  or 
territory  and  any  place  outside  thereof,  and 
(2)   commerce  within  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia  or   within   any    territory   not   organized 
with  a  legislative  body. 

(c)  The  term  "Department"  mean-:  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  and  asso- 
ciation. 

(f)  The  term  "hazardous  substance" 
means: 

1.  (A)  Any  substance  or  mixture  of  sub- 
stances which  (1i  Is  toxic,  (11)  is  corrosive, 
(Hi)  Is  an  Irritant.  (Iv)  Is  a  strong  sensltzer. 
(T)  is  fiammable,  or  (vl)  generates  jM-essure 
through  decomposition,  heat,  or  other 
itjeans,  If  such  substance  or  mixture  of  sub- 
stances may  cause  substantial  personai  In- 
Jury  or  substantial  illness  during  or  as  a 
proximate  result  of  any  customary  or  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  handling  or  use.  includ- 
ing reasonably  foreseeable  Ingestion  by 
children. 

(Bi  Any  substances  which  the  Secretary 
by  regulation  finds,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3(a),  meet  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  1(A)   of  this  paragraph 

(C)  Any  radioactive  substance.  If,  with 
respect  to  such  substance  as  nsed  In  a  par- 
ticular class  of  article  or  as  packaged,  the 
Secretary  determines  by  regulation  that  the 
substance  Is  sufficiently  hazardous  to  require 
labeling  In  accordance  with  this  Act  In  order 
to  protect  the  public  health. 

2.  The  term  "hazardous  substance"  shall 
not  apply  to  econc«nic  persons  subject  to  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentl- 
clde  Act.  nor  to  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics 
subject  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  nor  to  sulsstances  interided  for 
use  as  fuels  when  stored  in  bulk  containers 
and  used  In  the  heating,  cooking,  or  refrig- 
eration system  of  a  house. 

3.  The  term  "hazardous  substance"  shall 
not  Include  any  source  material,  special  nu- 
clear material,  or  byproduct  material  as  de- 
fined In  the  Atomic  Ener^  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

(g)  The  term  "toxic"  shall  apply  to  any 
substance  (other  than  a  radioactive  sub- 
stance) which  has  the  capacity  to  produce 
personal  Injury  or  Illness  to  man  through 
ingestion,  Inhalation,  or  absorption  throtigh 
any  body  surface. 

(h)(1)  The  term  "highly  toxic"  means 
any  substance  which  falls  within  any  of  the 
following  categories:  (a)  Produces  death 
within  fourteen  days  In  half  or  more  than 
half  of  a  group  of  ten  or  more  laboratory 
white  rats  each  weighing  between  two  hun- 
dred and  three  hundred  grams,  at  a  single 
dose  of  fifty  milligrams  or  less  per  kilogram 
of  body  weight,  when  orally  administered:  or 
(b)  produces  death  within  fourteen  days  in 
half  or  more  than  half  of  a  group  of  ten  or 
more  laboratory  white  rats  each  weighing  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
grams,  when  Inhaled  continuously  for  a  pe- 
riod of  one  hour  or  less  at  an  atmospheric 
concentration  of  two  hundred  parts  per  mil- 
lion by  volume  or  less  of  gas  or  vajxir  or  two 
milligrams  per  liter  by  volume  or  less  of  mist 
or  d\ist.  provided  such  concentration  Is  likely 
to  be  encountered  by  man  when  the  sub- 
stance Is  used  In  any  reasonably  foreseeable 
manner;  or  (c)  produces  death  within  four- 
teen days  In  half  or  more  than  half  of  a 
group  of  ten  or  more  rabbits  tested  In  a  dos- 
age of  two  hundred  milligrams  or  Jess  per 
kilogram  of  body  weight,  when  administered 
by  continuous  contact  with  the  bare  skin  for 
twenty-four  hours  or  less 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  available 
data  on  human  experience  with  any  sub- 
stance Indicate  results  dlfTerent  from  those 
obtained  on  animals  In  the  above-named 
dosages  or  concentrations,  the  human  dfita 
shall  take  precedence 
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(1)  The  term  "corrosive"  means  any  sub- 
stance which  In  contact  with  living  tissue 
will  cavise  destruction  of  tissue  by  chemical 
action:  but  shall  not  refer  to  acn<  n  on  In- 
animate surfaces 

(Ji  The  terna  "irritant"  means  any  sub- 
stance not  corrosive  within  the  meaning  of 
subparagraph  1)  which  on  im.med'.ate.  pro- 
longed, or  repeated  contact  with  normal  liv- 
ing tissue  wi:;  induce  a  local  InSammatory 
reaction 

i  Ici  The  term  "strong  sensitizer"  means  a 
BUbs*ance  which  will  cause  on  normal  living 
tissue  through  an  allergic  or  photodynan^ic 
process  a  hypersensitivity  which  becouies 
evident  on  reapplicatlon  of  the  same  sub- 
stance and  which  is  designated  as  such  by 
the  Secretary  Before  deslg.iatlng  any  sul>- 
staiice  as  a  strong  sensitizer,  the  Secretary, 
u:on  conslderat;on  of  the  frequency  of  oc- 
currence and  severity  of  the  reaction,  shall 
find  that  the  substance  has  a  significant 
potential  for  causing  hypersensitivity. 

(\>  The  term,  ex'.rem.ely  flammable"  shall 
apply  to  any  substance  which  has  a  flash 
pomt  at  or  below  twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit 
as  determined  by  the  fagUabue  Open  Cup 
Tester,  and  'he  term  "flammable"  shall  apply 
to  any  substance  which  has  a  flash  point  of 
above  twenty  degrees  to  and  including  eighty 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  as  de':ermlned  by  the 
TiigUiibue  Open  Cup  Tester,  except  that  the 
flammablllty  of  solids,  and  of  the  contents 
of  self -pressurized  containers  shall  be  deter- 
m.lned  by  methods  fnind  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  generally  applicable  to  such  materials 
or  containers,  respectively,  and  e.=;tabllshed  by 
reg-alatlons  Issued  by  him,  which  regulations 
shall  also  define  the  terms  "flammable"  and 
"extremely  flammable"  In  accord  with  such 
metho<l3. 

(mi  The  term  "radioactive  substance" 
means  a  substance  which  emits  Ionizing 
radiatlijn 

ini  The  term  libel  means  a  display  of 
written,  printed.  ;r  graphic  matter  upon  the 
immediate  cont.iiner  of  any  substance:  and 
a  requirement  made  by  or  under  authority 
of  this  Act  that  any  word,  statement,  or 
other  Informativjn  appearing  on  the  label 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  complied  with 
unless  such  word,  statement,  or  other  In- 
form.atlnn  also  appears  (1)  on  the  outside 
container  or  wrapper,  if  any  there  be,  unless 
It  Is  easily  legible  through  the  outside  con- 
tainer or  wr.ipper  and  (2)  on  all  accompany- 
ing literature  where  there  are  directions  for 
use   xrltten  or  otherwise 

>  :■    Tlie  term  '  immediate  container"  does 
not  include  package  liners. 

P'  The  term  misbranded  package"  or 
"mlsbranded  package  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance" means  a  hazardous  substance  In  a 
container  Intended  or  suitable  for  household 
use  which,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
or  pursuant  to  section  3.  falls  to  bear  a 
label— 

(1)  which  states  conspicuously  (A)  the 
name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manufac- 
turer, packer  distributor  or  seller;  (B)  the 
comm  in  or  usual  name  or  the  chemical 
name  -  if  there  be  no  common  or  usual 
name  1  of  the  hazardous  substance  or  of 
each  component  which  contributes  substan- 
tially to  its  hazard,  unless  the  Secretary  by 
regu.atlon  permits  or  requires  the  use  of  a 
recognized  generic  name;  (C)  the  signal 
w  rd  "DANGTR"  on  substances  which  are 
extremely  flammable,  corrosive  or  highly 
toxic  iDi  the  signal  word  "•aarning"  or 
"CAfTioN"  on  all  other  hazardous  substances; 
(El  an  aflHrmatlve  statem^ent  of  the  princi- 
pal hazard  r  ha/.ards.  such  as  "Flammable". 
"Vapor  Harm..'ul"  "Causes  Burns ',  "Absorbed 
Through  Sk.n  '  or  similar  wording  descrip- 
tive of  th.^  hazard.  iFi  precautionary  meas- 
ures describ;ng  the  action  to  be  followed  or 
avoided,  except  when  modlfled  by  regulation 
of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  3:  (O) 
Instruction,  when  necessary  or  appropriate, 
for  flrst-ald  t-'ea^ment;  iH)  the  word  "poi- 
son" for   any   hazardous  substance  which  U 


defljied  as  "highly  Uixlc"  by  subsection 
^h);  (Ii  in.stru'-'lons  for  handling  and  stor- 
age of  package's  which  require  special  care 
in  handling  or  storage:  and  'J\  the  state- 
ment "Keep  out  of  the  reach  r.f  children  '. 
or  Its  practical  equivalent    and 

i2i  on  which  any  statements  required 
under  subparagraph  il)  of  this  parag.'aph 
are  located  prominently  and  are*  In  the 
English  language  In  conspicuous  and  legible 
type  In  contrast  by  typography,  layout,  or 
color  with  other  printed  matter  on  the 
label. 

REGULATIONS  DECLARING  HAZAKOOUS  SfB- 
STANCIS  AND  ESTABLISHING  VARIATIONS  AND 
EXEMPTIONS 

Sec  3  (a)  1.  Whenever  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary  such  action  will  promote 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  by  avoiding  or  re- 
solving uncertainty  as  to  Its  application,  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  declare  to  be 
a  hazardous  substance,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  any  substance  or  mixture  of  sub- 
stances which  he  finds  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (1)(A)  of  section 
2(f). 

2  Proceedings  for  the  issuance,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  of  regulations  under  this 
subsection  and  the  admissibility  of  the  rec- 
ord of  such  proceedings  In  other  proceed- 
ings, shall  In  all  respects  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  701  (e),  (f),and  (g)  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
except  that — 

(A)  the  Secretary's  order  after  public 
hearing  (acting  upon  objections  filed  to  an 
order  made  prior  to  hearing)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  section  400(f) 
(2)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act:  and 

(B)  the  scope  of  Judicial  review  of  such 
order  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  third 
sentence  of  paragraph  (2),  and  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  ( 3 ) ,  of  section  409 
(g)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act. 

( b  I  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  re- 
quirements of  section  2(p)(l)  are  not  ade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safety  In  view  of  the  special  haztird  pre- 
sented by  any  particular  hazardous  sub- 
stance, he  may  by  regulation  establish  such 
reasonable  variations  or  additional  label  re- 
quirements as  he  finds  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety; 
and  any  container  of  such  hazardous  sub- 
stance. Intended  or  suitable  for  household 
use.  which  falls  to  hear  a  label  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  misbranded  package  of  a  hazardous 
sxibstance 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that,  becau.se 
of  the  size  of  the  package  Involved  or  be- 
cause of  the  minor  hazard  presented  by  the 
substance  contained  therein,  or  for  other 
good  and  sufllclent  reasons,  full  compliance 
with  the  labeling  requirements  otherwise  ap- 
plicable under  this  Act  Is  Impracticable  or 
Is  not  necessary  for  the  adequate  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  safety,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  regulations  exempt- 
ing such  substance  from  these  requirements 
to  the  extent  he  determines  to  be  consistent 
with  adequate  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the 
requirements  established  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  Act  any  container  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance with  respect  to  which  he  finds  that 
adequate  requirements  satisfying  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  have  been  established  by 
or  pursuant  to  any  other  Act  of  Congress. 

PBOHlBirEI)   ACTS 

Sec  4.  The  following  acts  and  the  causing 
thereof  are  hereby  prohibited: 

(ai  The  Introduction  or  delivery  for  In- 
troduction into  Interstate  commerce  of  any 
misbranded  package  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance. 


(b)  The  alteration,  mutilation,  destruc- 
tion, obliteration,  or  removal  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  label  of.  or  the  doing  of 
any  other  act  with  respect  to.  a  hazardous 
substance,  If  such  act  Is  done  while  the  sub- 
stance Is  In  Interstate  commerce,  or  while 
the  substance  Is  held  for  sale  (whether  or 
not  the  first  sale)  after  shipment  In  inter- 
state commerce,  and  results  in  the  hazardous 
substance  being  In  a  misbranded  package. 

(C)  The  receipt  In  Interstate  commerce  of 
any  misbranded  package  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance and  the  delivery  or  proflered  delivery 
thereof  for  pay  or  otherwise. 

(d)  The  giving  of  a  guarantee  or  under- 
taking referred  to  in  section  5(b)  (2)  which 
guarantee  or  undertaking  Is  false,  except  by 
a  person  who  relied  upon  a  guarantee  or 
undertaking  to  the  same  effect  signed  by, 
and  containing  the  name  and  address  of,  the 
person  residing  In  the  United  States  from 
whom  he  received  In  good  faith  the  hazard- 
ous substance. 

(e)  The  failure  to  permit  entry  or  inspec- 
tion as  authorized  by  section  11(b)  or  to 
permit  access  to  and  copying  of  any  record 
as  authorized  by  section   12 

(f)  Tlie  Introduction  or  delivery  for  In- 
troduction Into  Interstate  commerce,  or  the 
receipt  In  Interstate  commerce  and  subse- 
quent delivery  or  proffered  delivery  for  pay 
or  otherwise,  of  a  hazardous  substance  in  a 
reused  food.  drug,  or  cosmetic  container  or 
In  a  container  which,  though  not  a  reused 
container.  Is  identifiable  as  a  food,  drug,  or 
cosmetic  container  by  its  labeling  or  by  other 
Identification.  The  rexise  of  a  food,  drug, 
or  cosmetic  container  as  a  container  for  a 
hazardous  substance  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  act  which  results  In  the  hazardous  sub- 
stance being  In  a  misbranded  package  As 
used  In  this  paragraph,  the  terms  "food", 
"drug",  and  "cosmetic"  shall  have  the  same 
meanings  as  In  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act 

(g)  The  manufacture  within  any  terri- 
tory, of  any  hazardous  substance  that  is 
misbranded 

(h)  The  use  by  any  person  to  his  own 
advantage,  or  revealing  other  than  to  the 
Secretary  or  officers  or  employees  of  the  De- 
partment, or  to  the  courts  when  relevant  In 
any  Judicial  proceeding  under  this  Act.  of 
any  Information  acquired  under  authority 
of  section  11  concerning  any  method  of  proc- 
ess which  as  a  trade  secret  Is  entitled  to 
protection 

PENALTIXa 

Src.  5.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
of  the  provisions  of  section  4  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  on  conviction 
thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
•600  or  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
ninety  days,  or  both;  but  for  offenses  com- 
mitted with  intent  to  defraud  or  mislead,  or 
for  second  and  subsequent  offense,  the  pen- 
alty shall  be  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $3,000, 
or  both  such  Imprisonment  and  fine. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
(1)  for  having  violated  section  4(c).  if  the 
receipt,  delivery,  or  proffered  delivery  of  the 
hazardous  substance  was  made  In  good  faith, 
unless  he  refuses  to  furnish  on  request  of  an 
officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  from  whom  he  purchased  or  received 
such  hazardous  substance,  and  copies  of  all 
documents.  If  any  there  be.  pertaining  to  the 
delivery  of  the  hazardous  substance  to  him; 
or  (2)  for  having  violated  section  4(a).  If  he 
establishes  a  guarantee  or  undertaking  signed 
by.  and  containing  the  name  and  address  of, 
the  person  residing  In  the  United  States  from 
whom  he  received  in  good  faith  the  hazard- 
ous substance,  to  the  effect  that  the  hazard- 
ous substance  Is  not  In  misbranded  packages 
within  the  meaning  of  that  term  in  this  Act; 
or  (3)  for  having  violated  subsection  (a)  or 
(c)  of  section  4  In  respect  of  any  hazardous 
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substance  shipped  or  delivered  for  shipment 
for  export  to  any  foreign  country,  In  a  pack- 
age marked  for  export  on  the  outside  of  the 
shipping  container  and  labeled  In  accord- 
ance with  the  specifications  of  the  foreign 
purchaser  and  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  foreign  country. 

seizures 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  hazardous  sub6t.ance  that 
Is  In  a  misbranded  package  when  Introduced 
Into  or  while  In  Interstate  commerce  or  while 
held  for  sale  (whether  or  not  the  first  sale) 
after  shipment  In  Interstate  commerce,  or 
which  may  not.  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4(f) ,  be  Introduced  Into  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  which  has  been  manufactured  In 
violation  of  section  4(g).  shall  be  liable  to 
be  proceeded  against  while  In  Interstate  com- 
merce or  at  any  time  thereafter,  on  libel  of 
Information  and  condemned  In  any  district 
court  In  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  the  hazardous  substance  is 
found:  Prot-ided,  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  a  hazardous  substance  Irttended  for 
expwrt  to  any  foreign  country  if  It  (1)  Is  In 
a  p€urkage  branded  In  accordajice  with  the 
specifications  of  the  foreign  purchaser.  (2)  Is 
labeled  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
foreign  country,  and  (3)  Is  labeled  on  the 
outside  of  the  shipping  package  to  show  that 
It  Is  intended  for  export,  and  (4)  Is  so 
exported 

(b)  Such  hazardous  substance  shall  be  li- 
able to  seizure  by  process  pursusuit  to  the 
libel,  and  the  procedxire  In  cases  under  this 
section  shall  conform,  as  nearly  as  may  be. 
to  the  procedure  In  admiralty;  except  that 
on  demand  of  either  party  any  Issue  of  fact 
Joined  In  any  such  case  shall  be  tried  by 
Jury.  When  libel  for  condemnation  proceed- 
ings under  this  section.  Involving  the  same 
claimant  and  the  same  Issues  of  misbrand- 
ing, are  pending  In  two  or  more  Jurisdic- 
tions, such  pending  proceedings,  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  United  States  or  the  claimant 
seasonably  made  to  the  covut  of  one  such 
Jurisdiction,  shall  be  consolidated  for  trial 
by  order  of  such  court,  and  tried  In  (1)  any 
district  selected  by  the  appUcemt  where  one 
of  such  proceedings  Is  pending;  or  (2)  a  dis- 
trict agreed  upon  by  stipulation  between  the 
parties.  If  no  order  for  consolidation  is  so 
made  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  United 
States  or  the  claimant  may  apply  to  the 
court  of  one  such  Jurisdiction,  and  such 
court  (after  giving  the  other  party,  the 
claimant,  or  the  United  States  attorney  for 
such  district,  reasonable  notice  and  oppwr- 
tunlty  to  be  heard)  shall  by  order,  unless 
good  caxise  to  the  contrary  Is  shown,  specify 
a  district  of  reasonable  proximity  to  the 
claimant's  principal  place  of  business,  In 
which  all  such  pending  proceedings  shall  be 
consolidated  for  trial  and  tried.  Such  order 
of  consolidation  shall  not  apply  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  removal  of  any  case  the  date  for 
trial  of  which  has  been  fixed.  The  court 
granting  such  order  shall  give  prompt  noti- 
fication thereof  to  the  other  oovirts  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  cases  covered  thereby. 

(c)  Any  hazardous  substance  condemned 
under  this  section  shall,  after  entry  of  the 
decree,  be  disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale 
as  the  court  may.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  direct  and  the 
proceeds  thereof.  If  sold,  less  the  legal  costs 
and  charges,  shall  be  jaald  Into  the  Treasiu-y 
of  the  United  States;  but  such  hazardous 
substance  shall  not  be  sold  under  such  de- 
cree contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  In  which  sold: 
Provided.  That,  after  entry  of  the  decree  and 
upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  such  pro- 
ceedings and  the  execution  of  a  good  and 
sufficient  bond  conditions  that  such  hazard- 
ous substance  shall  not  be  sold  or  dis- 
posed of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory 
In  which  sold,  the  court  may  by  order 
direct  that  such  hazardous  substance  be  de- 


livered to  the  owner  thereof  to  be  destroyed 
or  brought  Into  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  under  the  supervision  of 
an  officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  expenses  of  such  sup>er- 
vislon  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  obtaining 
release  of  the  hazardous  substance  under 
bond. 

(d)  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  is 
entered  against  the  hazardous  substance, 
court  costs  and  fees,  and  storage  and  other 
proper  expenses,  shall  be  awarded  against 
the  person.  If  any,  Intervening  as  claimant 
of  the  hazardous  substance. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  removal  for  trial  of  any 
case  as  provided  by  subsection  (b)  — 

( 1 )  the  clerk  of  the  court  from  which  re- 
moval Is  made  shall  promptly  transmit  to 
the  court  in  which  the  case  Is  to  be  tried  all 
records  In  the  case  necessary  In  order  that 
such   court   may  exercise   Jiu-lsdlctlon; 

(2)  the  court  to  which  such  case  is  re- 
moved shall  have  the  jx)wers  and  be  subject 
to  the  duties,  for  purposes  of  such  case. 
which  the  coiu-t  from  which  removal  was 
made  would  have  had,  or  to  which  such 
court  would  have  been  subject,  if  such  case 
had  not  been  removed. 

hearing  before  report  of  CRIMINAL  VIOLATION 

SBC.  7  Before  any  violation  of  this  Act  is 
reported  by  the  Secretary  to  any  United 
States  attorney  for  Institution  of  a  criminal 
proceeding,  the  person  against  whom  such 
proceeding  Is  contemplated  shall  be  given 
appropriate  notice  and  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  views,  either  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing, with  regard  to  such  contemplated  pro- 
ceeding. 

INJUNCTION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  United  States  district  courts 
and  the  United  States  courts  of  the  territor- 
ies shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  65  (a) 
and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  Issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  this  Act.  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or. 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury. 
Such  trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  and  procedure  applicable 
in  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure. 

STYLE    OF    ENFORCEMFNT    PROCEEDINGS 

SUBPENAS 

Sec.  9  All  criminal  proceedings  and  all 
libel  or  Injunction  proceedings  for  the  en- 
forcement, or  to  restrain  violations,  of  this 
Act  shall  be  by  and  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  Subj:)enas  for  witnesses  who 
are  required  to  attend  a  court  of  the  United 
States  In  any  district  may  nin  into  any  other 
district  In  any  such  proceeding. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  authority  to  promulgate 
regulations  for  the  efficient  enforcement  of 
this  Act.  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  is  hereby  vested  In  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  TYeasury  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  Jointly  prescribe  regulations  for  the  ef- 
ficient enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 14,  except  as  otherwise  provided  therein. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  promulgated  in 
such  manner  and  take  effect  at  such  time, 
after  due  notice,  as  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  determine 

EXAMINATIONS    and    INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  examinations.  Inspections,  and 
investigations  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
through  officers  said  employees  of  the  De- 
partment or  through  any  health  officer  or 
employee  of  any  State,  territory,  or  political 


subdivision   thereof,   duly   commissioned    by 
the  Secretary  as  an  officer  of  the  Department 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  enforcement  of 
this  Act.  officers  or  employees  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  ap- 
propriate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to 
the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  are 
authorized  (1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times, 
any  factory,  warehouse,  or  establishment  in 
which  hazardous  substances  are  manufac- 
tured, processed,  packed,  or  held  for  Intro- 
duction into  Interstate  commerce  or  are  held 
after  .such  luuoductlon.  or  to  enter  any  ve- 
hicle being  vised  to  transport  or  hold  "suci 
hazardous  substances  in  interstate  com- 
merce; (2)  to  inspect,  at  reasonable  times 
and  within  reasonable  limits  and  In  a  rea- 
sonable manner,  such  factory,  warehouse,  es- 
tablishment, or  vehicle,  and  all  pertinent 
equipment,  finished  and  unfinished  mate- 
rials, and  labeling  therein;  and  (3)  to  obtain 
samples  of  such  materials  or  packages  there- 
of, or  of  such  labeling  A  separate  notice 
shall  be  given  for  each  such  Inspection,  but 
a  notice  shall  not  be  required  for  each  entry 
made  during  the  period  covered  by  the  In- 
qaectlon  Each  such  Inspection  shall  be 
commenced  and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptness. 

(c)  If  the  officer  or  employee  obtains  any 
sample,  prior  to  leaving  the  premises,  he 
shall  give  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  In 
charge  a  receipt  describing  the  samples  ob- 
tained. If  an  analysis  Is  made  of  such  sam- 
ple, a  copy  of  the  results  of  such  analysis 
shall  be  furnished  promptly  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  In  charge. 

RECORDS    OF    INTERSTATE    SHIPMENT    , 

Sec  12.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  carriers  engaged  In 
Interstate  commerce,  and  jaersons  recelvliig 
hazardous  substances  In  Interstate  commerce 
or  holding  such  hazardous  substances  so  re- 
ceived shall,  upon  the  request  of  an  crfBcer 
or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
permit  such  officer  or  employee,  at  reason- 
able times,  to  have  access  to  and  to  copy 
all  records  showing  the  movement  In  Inter- 
state commerce  of  any  such  hazardous  sub- 
stance, or  the  holding  thereof  during  or  after 
such  movement,  and  the  quantity,  shipper, 
and  consignee  thereof:  and  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  such  carrier  or  person  to  fail 
to  permit  such  access  to  and  copying  of  any 
record  so  requested  when  such  request  Is 
accompanied  by  a  statement  In  writing  6f>ecl- 
fying  the  nature  or  kind  of  such  hazardous 
substance  to  which  such  request  relates 
Provided,  That  evidence  obtained  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  used  in  a  criminal  prose- 
cution of  the  p>erson  from  whom  obtained: 
Proi'ided  further,  That  carriers  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
by  reason  of  their  receipt,  carriage,  holding, 
or  delivery  of  hazardous  substances  in  the 
usual  course  of  business  as  carriers. 

PUBLICTTT 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  catise  to 
be  published  from  time  to  time  reports  sum- 
marizing any  Judgments,  decrees,  or  court 
orders  which  have  been  rendered  under  this 
Act.  Including  the  nature  of  the  charge  end 
the  disposition   thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  cause  to  be 
disseminated  information  regarding  hazard- 
ous substances  in  situations  Involving,  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  imminent  dan- 
ger to  health.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
he  construed  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  from 
collecting,  reporting,  and  illustrating  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigations  of  the  Department. 

IMPORTS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  upon  his  request,  sam- 
ples of  hazardous  substances  which  are  be- 
ing Imported  or  offered  for  import  Into  the 
United  States,  giving  notice  thereof  to  the 
owner  or  consignee,  who  may  appear  before 
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tlie  Secretary  of  Health.  Bducatk'n,  a.nd  Wel- 
fare and  have  the  right  to  introduce  teetl- 
mony.  If  It  appears  from  the  examination 
of  such  samples  or  otherwise  that  such  haz- 
ardoua  substance  is  ;q  misbranded  packages 
or  In  violauon  jf  section  4ifi.  then  such 
hazardous  substaxice  shall  be  rei'-.>ed  admis- 
sion, except  as  provided  ii*  subsection  ib)  of 
this  section  The  Secretary  uf  the  Treasury 
siiali  cause  the  destructiuri  if  any  su^h  haz- 
ardous substance  refused  admisaiun  uaiess 
such  hazardous  subs'.ctnce  is  export«-d.  under 
reg'-ilations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  uf 
tile  Treaa  iry.  w.thm  ninety  davs  oi  thf  date 
of  aotlce  of  such  refus^u  '^r  *-.iir.:,  such  ad- 
ditional time  as  may  be  pcin.. •.:■  ti  ;  .»rsuant 
to  such  regulations, 

^bi  Fencing  decision  as  to  the  admission 
of  a  ha-zardoui  substance  being  imported  or 
offered  for  innport.  the  -'ecretary  jf  the  Treas- 
ury may  authorize  deUvery  of  such  hazardous 
substance  to  the  owner  i>r  cons.gnee  upon 
th«  execution  by  h.:i\  of  a  gxxl  and  sufficient 
bond  providing  for  the  payment  of  such  liq- 
uidated damages  in  the  event  of  default  as 
may  be  required  pursuant  to  regulati  ;n.s  .if 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If  ;t  appears 
to  the  Secretary  of  Hea:ih.  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  tne  ha2,irtluu8  substance  can. 
by  relabeling  ur  oc.er  action,  be  br<jught 
into  compliance  with  this  Act.  flnal  cletenn;- 
nation  as  to  admission  of  such  h^kzardous 
substance  may  be  deferred  and.  upon  filing 
of  tirnely  written  apt.iication  by  the  owner 
or  consignee  and  trie  execuu  n  by  him  of  a 
bond  a-s  provided  in  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may.  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  authorize  the  ap- 
plicant to  perform  such  relabeling  or  other 
action  specified  :n  such  authorlzatlcn  (In- 
cluding dej^tructum  or  export  of  rejected 
hazardo'a.s  substar.ces  r  fxirtlons  thereof  as 
may  be  speclfled  m  the  riecretarys  authoriza- 
tion) .  Ail  such  relabeling  or  other  action 
pursuant  to  such  authorization  shall  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations.  De  under  the  su- 
pervision of  an  officer  ir  -i-mployee  of  *he  De- 
parunei.t  of  Healta.  Ed  icatl^.n.  and  Welfare 
designated  by  the  secre-ary.  or  an  officer  or 
empi  <yee  of  the  Departjnent  of  the  Treasury 
designated  by  the  secr-uiry  of  the  Treapurv 

<c)  All  expenses  including  travel  per 
diem,  or  subBistence,  and  salaries  of  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Un;rj»d  States i  In  cr>n- 
nectlon  with  the  destructr-jn  provided  for  in 
subsection  la)  of  this  sectl.un  and  -he  supT- 
vlslon  of  the  relabeling  or  Either  acti'rn  au- 
thorized under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
lb)  of  this  section,  the  amour.'  <  ■:  such  fx- 
pens»^  to  be  determined  In  accord^mce  w'.th 
regulations,  and  all  expenses  tn  connection 
with  the  storage  cartage  or  labor  with  re- 
spect to  any  haz:ard<-)U=!  substance  refuged  ad- 
mis.Mon  under  subsTti  n  ^a)  of  this  section. 
ihal!  be  paid  bv  the  own^r  or  consignee  and. 
In  dt>Ta'^t  of  such  oavm'-nt.  shall  constitute 
a  lien  astalnst  any  rrire  importations  made 
by  such  o'vner  or  consignee 

Si:PAR\B»LITT    CLAUSE 

Sbc  15  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is  de- 
'riared  unconstitutional,  or  the  appUcabtllty 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is  held 
invalid,  the  construtionallty  of  the  remain- 
der »f  the  Act  and  the  applicability  thereof 
to  other  persons  and  clrcumstancfs  shall  not 
be  iuT'v-'f^  thereby 

TTME    OF    r.AKI.Nc;     EFTTCT 

Se:_  16  This  Act  shall  taJse  effect  upf<n  the 
date  f  Its  enactment;  but  no  penalty  or 
condemnation  shall  be  en/orced  for  any  vio- 
lation of  this  Act  which  occurs — 

la)  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  sixth 
caiendaj  month  after  the  month  In  which 
thU  Act  is  enacted,  or 

(b)  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  addl- 
tion,^!  period  or  periods,  ending  not  more 
th^r.  ei-hteen  months  after  the  month  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  as  the  3e<-retary  may 
prescribe  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  con- 


ditioria  txUrt  which  necessitate  the  pnesorlb- 
ing  of  sucii  additional  perl>xl  cjr  perlt>d«. 
Provided.  TTiat  the  Secretary  may  limit  the 
application  of  such  additional  f>en<xl  or  pe- 
riods to  violations  relat«>d  t<  >  specified  pro- 
visions of  tills  Act.  or  to  speciried  Itiuas  of 
ha-carclous  substances  or  pack<4^efc  Uif  reoi 

.^.■•f'MCATIi  iN    TO    EXISTING    LAW 

3bc  17  Nothing  In  »his  Art  shall  be  con- 
strued to  modify  or  affect  the  provisions  of 
chapter  39,  title  18.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  (18  U.S  C.  831  et  seq.j.  or  any  reg- 
lilatlona  promulgated  thereunder,  or  under 
sections  204i  a}  (2)  and  204(a)  (3)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  as  amended  (relating 
to  the  transportation  of  dangerous  sub- 
stances and  explosives  by  surface  carriers); 
or  of  section  1716.  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  or  any  regulations  promtUgated  there- 
under (relating  to  mailing  of  dangerous  sub- 
stances); or  of  section  902  or  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  601  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (relating  to  transpor- 
tation of  dangerous  substances  and  explosives 
in  aircraft) ;  or  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug. 
and  Cosmetic  Act;  or  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act;  or  of  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act;  or  of  the 
Dangerous  Drug  Act  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (70  Stat.  612).  or  the  Act  enUtled 
■  An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
and  the  sale  of  poisons  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purpose.s",  approved 
May  7  1906  1 34  Stat  175),  as  amended;  or 
wf  Any  other  Act  of  Congress,  except  as  specl- 
:'..ed  ir.  s'-cti'.n   18, 

REPEAL    OF    rBOEP.AL    CAtJSTIC     POISON    ACT 

Sec  18  The  Federal  Caustic  Poison  Act 
1 44  Stat  1406)  Is  repealed  effective  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  calendar  month  after  the 
month  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  if  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  section 
16(b)  of  this  Act,  prescribes  an  additional 
period  or  periods  during  which  violations  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  erfrvrceable  and  If  such 
additional  |>oriod  or  period.s  are  applicable 
to  violations  of  this  Act  Involving  one  or 
more  substai^es  defined  as  dangerous  r^^w- 
tic  or  c<>rrisive  substances"  by  the  P»-<l*"ral 
Caustic  Poison  Act,  that  Act  sh,i!I  with  re- 
spect to  such  subsUince  or  .subntances,  re- 
main in  full  force  and  effect  during  such 
additional  period  or  per)<  •ds  P'-m '.dfd  fur- 
ther That,  with  respect  to  v;  >lari(.ns  llablU- 
Ues  Incurred  or  appeals  taken  prior  to  the 
close  of  said  sixth  month  or  If  applicable, 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  additional  pe- 
riod or  periods  referred  to  In  the  preceding 
proviso,  all  provisions  of  the  Federal  Caustic 
Poison  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  remain  In 
full  force  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  any 
proper  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  with 
resp>ect  to  any  such  violations,  liabilities,  and 
appeals. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

( 1 )  On  page  3,  line  14,  strike  out     bulk". 

(2)  On  page  5.  Une  24.  strike  out  the 
comma  following  "solids". 

(3)  On  page  6.  line  11.  strike  out  "appear- 
ing" and  insert  In  lieu  therecrf     appear". 

14)  On  page  11.  strike  out  lines  21  and  22 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  The  manufacture  of  a  mlsbranded 
package  of  a  hazardous  substance  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  within  any  territory 
not  organized  with  a  legislative  body  " 

I  5)  On  page  12,  line  13.  strike  out  "offense" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "offenses". 

(6>  On  page  13,  line  13.  Immediately  after 
"country",  insert  the  following:  ",  but  If 
such  hazardous  substance  Is  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  in  domestic  commerce,  this  clause 
shall  not  apply". 

(7)  On  page  15.  line  24.  strike  out  'Terri- 
tory '   and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "territory". 

(8  I  On  page  24.  line  9,  Immediately  after 
"provisions"    Insert    the    following:    "of    the 


{■'lauin.ai  ,c  Pabrlos  Act,  n-s  amended  '.  18 
'J.St'  lli^l  1300 1  .  or  any  regulations  pro- 
mi;. t;,. ted  tiit-reunder:  or  '. 

w  (in  iiK.c*'  25  Une  y.  after  "Act"  Insert 
tb*  following  ,  except  that  tiie  Federal 
Caustic  Poison  Act  shall  remalii  In  full  force 
and  effect  with  respect  to  aiiy  dangerous 
caustic  or  corrosive  substance'  (as  defined 
K-  .u.*  A-'*'  which  is  an  article  subject  to 
the  Federtt,  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
aiid  which  is,  by  virtue  of  paragraph  2  of 
section  2(f)  of  this  Act,  excluded  from  Uie 
term  hazardous  substance  as  defined  In  this 
Act". 

(10)  On  page  25,  line  23  strike  out  "re- 
maiiiS     ftiid  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "remain" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr  f^poakfr,  T  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CTlerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Roberts  On 
page  8.  line  25.  strike  out  "third"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu   thereof  "fourth." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr   ROHKP.'I^.    Mr.  Speaker.  S    1283 

will  regulate  the  interstate  di.^tnbiition 
and  sale  of  packages  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances which  are  intendt-d  or  su:'-iif)l<* 
for  household  use. 

In  this  country  each  year  some  200,000 
accidrntal  poisonings  occur,  resulting  in 
some  5,000  deaths  and.  of  course,  a  great 
deal  of  suffering  and  economic  losses. 
Many  of  these  poisonin^^  are  of  young- 
sters whose  parents  were  unaware  of  the 
dangers  in  harmless-appearing  house- 
hold products.  One  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety  in  support  of  this 
legislation  told  about  a  certain  household 
product  which  had  poi.soned  numerous 
youngrsters.     She  described  It  this  way: 

A  most  delicious  looking  furniture  polish. 
It  is  strawberry  colored,  and  It  looks  shout 
the  same  shape  as  a  bottle  of  strawberry 
pop. 

There  was  no  large  type  or  easily  seen 
warning  on  the  bottle  to  indicate  to  par- 
ents that  It  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
reach  of  children  because  its  contents 
were  poisonous. 

The  reason  for  this  chiefly,  I  think,  is 
that  our  labellnp  laws  for  ha:'.ar(iou.';  sub- 
stances have  not  been  overhauled  in 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Fed- 
eral Caustic  Poison  Act  was  enacted  in 
1927  and  has  saved  many  lives  by  re- 
quiring informative  labeling  of  a  f t  w 
poisonous  chemicals  which  were  pri- 
marily responsible  for  home  poisonings 
at  the  time  of  enactment  But  it  is  not 
applicable  today  to  many  other  poisons 
which  are  commonly  found  tn  American 
homes. 

Many  new  products  have  been  de- 
veloped for  use  in  the  household  since 
1927.  In  that  earlier  act.  only  12  chemi- 
cal substances  were  ILsted  as  dangerous 
caustic  or  corrosive  subfrtances  It  is 
estimated  that  15.000  to  20,000  common 
household  products  which  may  be 
poLsonous  today  would  be  covered  by 
this  new  bill. 

It  should  be  stated,  in  fairness,  that 
a  good  number  of  those  products  which 
are  hazardous  are  labeled  voluntarily  by 
manufacturers  or  packagers  But  there 
should  be  on  the  statute  books  labeling 
legislation  which  will  embrace  all 
hazardous  household  articles  presently 
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on  the  market  and  to  be  marketed  in  the 
future. 

S.  1283  should  provide  a  unifoi-m  pre- 
cautionary labeling  program  winch  will 
adequately  advise  the  con.sumer  of  the 
hazards  in  the  use  of  the  product  as 
well  as  make  available  immediate  in- 
formation for  physicians  who  are  called 
upon  to  treat  cases  of  accidental  injury. 
It  should  also  provide  a  pattern  which 
the  States  may  follow  in  enacting  similar 
legislation.  In  the  absence  of  an  ade- 
quate Federal  law,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  diverse  labeling  reprulations  will  be 
adopted  by  the  States,  leading  to  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  requirements  and  creating 
unnecessary  confusion  in  labeling,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hearings  on  my  bill  on 
this  subject,  H.R.  5260,  the  companion 
to  S.  1283,  were  held  by  the  subcommit- 
tee on  March  14.  1960.  All  the  witnesses 
app)earing  favored  this  legislation  in 
principle  and  most  of  them  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  Senate- 
approved  bill.  The  bill  S.  1283.  with 
amendments,  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee 6n  Interstate  and  F'oreign  Com- 
merce on  June  14,  1960. 

The  amendment  at  page  8.  line  25.  is 
a  technical  amendment,  which  makes  no 
change  in  the  intended  policy  of  the  bill. 
It  is  made  necessary  by  a  recent  amend- 
ment to  the  law. 

On  Saturday,  June  18.  1960.  the  other 
body  passed,  and  cleared  for  the  Presi- 
dent, H.R.  7847,  which  amended  section 
409(g>(2)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  by  adding  a  new  sen- 
tence to  that  section. 

The  bill  (S.  1283)  currently  under 
consideration  cross  refers  to  the  third 
sentence  of  such  section  409(  g  i  '  2  > .  TTie 
enactment  of  H  R  7847  will  render  this 
cross  reference  incorrect;  therefore  this 
amendment  — correcting  the  cross  ref- 
ence — is  necessary. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


RECREATION  AND  PUBUC  FACILI- 
TIES dp:vklopmf.nt  in  reser- 
voir ARF.AS 

Tli(^  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  12539^ 
to  implement  section  4  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved r"»ecember  22,  1944  (Public  Law 
No.  534.  78th  Cong.),  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD  At  the  request  of  another 
Member,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  may  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY'  TO  STATE  AND 
COUNTY  AGENCIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  9600) 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  transfer  of 
certain  personal  property  to  State  and 
county  agencies  engaged  in  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  '  S  1018  >  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  transfer  of  certam 
personal  property  to  State  and  county 
agencies  engaged  in  cooperative  agricul- 
tural extension  work. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ploride  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Federtil 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  or  any  other  law,  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  are  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  transfer,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  date  of  enactment  hereof,  without  cost, 
to  any  State  or  county  agency  engaged  In 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914.  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  341-348) ,  for  the  use  of  such  agency, 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  and  to  any 
office  equipment,  materials,  books,  or  other 
supplies  (whether  or  not  capitalized  In  a 
working  capital  fund  established  under  sec- 
tion 406  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
as  amended,  or  any  similar  fund)  which  have 
heretofore  been  assigned  for  use  to  any  such 
State  or  county  agency  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  or  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, respectively. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  similar  House  bill  iHR.  9600)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  recon,«ider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 
AND  ADMINISTRATTVE  SER\TCES 
ACT  OF  1949 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  11499) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  use  of 
surplus  E>ersonal  property  by  State  dis- 
tribution agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
203(n)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "In  addition,  under  such 
cooperative  agreements,  and  subject  to  such 
other  conditions  as  may  be  Imposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
or  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  surplus  property  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  approve  for  donation  for 
use  in  any  State  for  purposes  of  education, 
public  health,  or  civil  defense,  or  for  re- 
search for  any  such  purposes,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (J)  (3)  or  (j)(4),  may  with  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  agency  after  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  or  the  Director  that 
such  property  Is  necessary  to,  or  would  facili- 
tate, the  effective  operation  of  the  State 
agency  in  performing  Its  functions  In  con- 
nection  with    such   program.      Upon    a   de- 


termination by  the  Secretary  or  the  Director 
that  such  action  is  necessary  to  or  would 
facilitate,  the  effective  use  of  such  surplus 
property  made  available  under  the  terms  of 
a  cofiperatlve  agreement,  title  thereto  may 
with  the  approval  of  the  Administrator  be 
vested  In  the  State  agency." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  er.cro.s.'^ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRAVEL  COST  FOR  PERSONS  SE- 
LECTED FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO 
GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12273) 
to  amend  section  7  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  pa>-ment  of  travel  and 
transportation  cost  for  persons  selected 
for  apix)intment  to  certain  positions  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPE.^KEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3485)  to 
amend  section  7  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  travel  and 
transportation  cost  for  persons  selected 
for  appointment  to  certain  r>ositions  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sectloiis  (b)  to  (d).  inclusive,  of  section  7 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  808,  as  amended,  5  U.S  C.  73b-3) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(bi  Appropriations  for  the  departments 
shall  be  available  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  President,  for  ex- 
penses of  travel  of  persons  appointed.  aj:»d 
of  student  trainees  when  promoted  upon 
completion  of  college  work,  to  positions  In 
the  United  States  for  which  there  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
be  a  manpower  shortage,  and  for  expenses 
of  transportal^ion  of  their  Immediate  fam- 
ilies and  their  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  and  for  advances  of  funds 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  section  1  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  Act,  from  their  places  of 
actual  residence  at  time  of  selection  or  pro- 
motion to  their  duty  station.  Travel  and 
transportation  expenses  shall  not  be  paid 
upon  promotion  of  a  student  trainee  after 
completion  of  college  work  If  such  exi>ense6 
were  paid  upon  his  appointment  as  a  student 
trainee.  Such  travel  expenses  may  Include 
per  diem  and  mileage  allowance  as  provided 
for  civilian  officers  and  employees  by  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
Travel  and  transportation  expenses  may  be 
allowed  whether  the  person  selected  has 
been  appointed  or  not  at  the  time  of  such 
travel.  However,  the  travel  and  transporta- 
tion expenses  authorized  by  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  allowed  unless  the  person  se- 
lected or  promoted  shall  agree  in  writing  to 
remain  In  the  Government  service  for  twelve 
months  following  his  appointment  or  pro- 
motion unless  separated  for  reasons  beyond 
his   control   and    acceptable   to  the   depart- 
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ment  or  agency  concerned,  lu  cjtiie  ol  viola- 
tion of  such  agreement,  any  moneys  ex- 
pended by  the  United  Stat««  on  account  of 
auch  travel  and  transjxjrtatlon  siiail  be  re- 
coverable from  the  Individual  concerned  hj» 
a    debt    due    the    United    States. 

■iCi  The  authority  of  the  CUU  Service 
Commlsfilon  U)  determine  f  t  p'.;rp<.>Res  ot 
this  Act  p<>sUl  ins  for  which  there  Is  %  man- 
power shortag-e   shai'    not   be   delegated. 

"(d»  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
$hall  Impair  or  otherwise  aift-ct  th*"  authority 
of  any  departmen*;  ur.der  exiA-'.:..^  \  .-f.'  ••  p  ty 
travel  and  *rar..~p'-ir*rv'.'^'r.  exppr.s--s  •'.  pf-r- 
3ons  designated  in  siibse   tlon  (b     hereof  " 

Sec.  2  This  Art  shiu:  taXe  etfert  a.=  of 
A'.:?Mst   2.5.    :36C. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  wa5  read  the  t.hird  time,  and 
pas.sed. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  12273>  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


AMENDING  ANTTKICKBACK  STAT- 
UTE TO  ErCTE-VD  IT  'I  O  ALL  NE- 
GOTIATED CONTRACTS 

The  Clerk  c.illt-d  t;.-  bill  ^  H  R.  126u4» 
to  amend  the  ant.k.^  rii^ack  sta:at<.'  to 
extend  it  to  all  ne^  .v.a"' J  luntracis. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tl;e  present  consideration  of 
the  bill:' 

There  a  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iS.  3487)  to 
amend  the  antikickback  statute  to  ex- 
tend it  to  all  negotiated  contracts. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tiie  -Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  en^  ted  h'j  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Seprftentciti'  e^  of  the  United  States  of 
^T'-t'T^z-a  sn  Crmgre^s  a.^^embled.  That  the 
Acrt  "t  \Urr-h  ^  :346  <60  Stat.  371.  entitled 
"An  A  :  ■  -.  rr.'r.^te  the  practice  by  sub- 
r<  -  •ra.-*.^r«  i:  ■.•  r  cost-pIus-a-Rxed-fee  or 
ci><=t  r-;rr;'-i  ;r  n'-  »  'contracts  of  the  United 
States,  if  P'.v  :  ,:  ''•.■-  or  kickbacks,  or  of 
gran'inc^  ^.f.f=.  :  xt  ■.t'-iities  to  employees  of 
a  c^)f;*-pl'is-a-fix:>d-fee  or  cost  reimbursable 
prime  contractors  or  of  higher  tier  subcon- 
tTACtors  for  the  purpoee  of  securing  the 
^  aw.i.rd  of  subcontracte  or  orders"  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  the  payment  of  any  fee.  commis- 
sion, or  compensation  of  any  kind  or  the 
granting  of  any  gift  or  gratuity  of  any  kind, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  or  on  behalf 
oC   a  subcontractor,    as    hereinafter   defined, 

(1)  to  any  officer,  pxartner,  employee,  or  agent 
o€  a  prime  contractor  holding  a  negotiated 
contract  entered  Into  by  any  department, 
afirency.  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
for  the  furnishing  of  supplies,  materials, 
equipment,  or  services  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever:   or   to   any   such    prime   contractor,   or 

(2)  to  any  officer,  partner,  employee,  or  agent 
of  a  higher  tier  subcontractor  holding  a  sub- 
contract under  the  prime  contract,  or  to  any 
Biich  subcontractor  either  as  an  Inducement 
for  the  award  of  a  subcontract  or  order  from, 
the  prime  contractor  or  any  subcontractor, 
or  as  an  acknowledgment  of  a  subcontract 
or  order  previously  awarded.  Is  hereby  pro- 
hibited. The  amount  of  any  such  fee.  com- 
mission, or  compensation  or  the  cost  or  ex- 
pense of  any  such  gratuity  or  gilt,  whether 


heretofore  or  hereafter  p«Jd  of  incurred  ov 
the  contractor,  shall  r.ot  be  charg'ed.  either 
dlrectjy  or  :r.d:rectW.  as  a  part  if  the  con- 
tract price  char^wl  by  the  <!'jb<~'^ii'. tractor  t.<T 
the  prime  on'Ttw-t-'^  or  hlwy.cr  tiT  subcnn- 
tractor  The  amr  ;nt  f  ai  y  .such  fee  c<i«t, 
or  expiei.se  s-hall  .'>^  rec' >vpra-)le  on  bf-half 
of  the  L':ut.d  Sta;.r'.-<  ::-.ai  •.:-  >u!>-  .i.tr.i.'Vjr 
or  the  recipient  thereof  by  *<  .;r  /  muiieya 
otherwise  owing  to  the  8ub<  <  ;.  r^..  tor  either 
directly  by  the  United  States,  or  by  a  prime 
contractor  under  any  contraurt  or  by  an  ac- 
tion In  an  af>proprlate  court  c*  the  United 
States.  Upon  a  showing  that  a  subcontractor 
paid  fees,  oommlasions,  or  compeiLsatlon  or 
granted  gifts  or  gratuities  to  an  officer,  part- 
ner, employee,  or  agent  of  a  prlm.e  contractor 
or  of  another  higher  tier  subcontractor.  In 
connection  with  the  award  of  a  subcontract 
or  order  thereunder.  It  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed  that  the  ooart  of  such  expense  was 
Included  In  the  price  of  the  subcontract  or 
order  and  ultimately  borne  by  the  United 
States.  Uixin  the  direction  of  the  contract- 
In,'  department  or  agency  or  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  prime  contractor 
shaU  withhold  from  sums  otherwise  due  a 
subcontractor  any  amount  reported  to  have 
been  found  to  have  been  paid  by  &  autooac- 
tractor  as  a  fee.  commission,  or  compensation 
or  as  a  gift  or  gratuity  to  an  officer,  partner, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  prime  contractor 
or  another  higher  tier  subcontractor." 

Sec.  2.  Pot  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "subcontractor"  is  defined  as  any  per- 
son. Including  a  corporation,  partnership, 
or  business  association  ot  any  kind,  who 
holds  an  agreement  or  purchase  order  to 
perform  all  or  any  part  of  the  work  or  to 
make  or  furnish  any  article  or  service  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  a  negotiated 
contract  or  of  a  subcontract  entered  'here- 
under, the  term  "person  '  shall  Include  any 
subcontractor,  corporation,  association,  trust. 
joint-stock  company,  partnership,  or  indi- 
vidual, and  the  term  "negotiated  contract" 
m.eans  made  without  formal  advertising. 

Sic.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  such  fees,  commissions,  compensa- 
tion, gifts,  or  gratuities  have  been  p>ald  or 
granted  by  a  subcontractor,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  have  the  power  to  In- 
spect the  plants  and  to  audit  the  books 
and  records  of  any  prime  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor engaged  In  the  performance  of  a 
negotiated  contract. 

Sec  4.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  make  or  receive  any 
such  prohibited  payment  shall  be  fijied  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  be  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Fasczll  :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 
of  March  8.  1948  (60  Stat.  37).  entiUed  'An 
Act  to  eliminate  the  practice  by  subcontrac- 
tors, under  coet-plus-a-flied-fee  or  cost  re- 
imbursable contracts  of  the  United  States, 
of  paying  fees  or  kickbacks,  or  of  granting 
gifts  or  gratuities  to  employees  of  a  cost- 
plus-a-flxed-fee  or  cost  reimbursable  prime 
contractors  or  of  higher  tier  subcontractors 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  award  of 
subcontracts  or  orders,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  "That  the  paj-ment  of  any  fee.  commis- 
sion, or  compensation  of  any  kind  or  the 
granting  of  any  gift  or  gratuity  of  any  kind, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  subcontractor,  as  hereinafter  defined 
(1)  to  any  officer,  partner,  employee,  or 
agent  of  a  prime  contractor  holding  a  ne- 


gjtlated  contract  entered  Into  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establishment  of  ti.e 
United  States  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies, 
materials,  equipment  or  services  of  any  kind 
whatsoever;  or  to  any  such  prime  oontractrir 
or  1 3 )  to  any  officer,  partner,  employee,  or 
agent  of  a  higher  tier  subcontractor  holding 
a  subcontract  under  the  prime  contract,  or 
to  any  such  subcontractor  either  as  an  In- 
ducement for  the  award  of  a  subcontract 
or  order  from  the  prime  contractor  or  any 
subcontractor,  or  as  an  acknowledgment  of  a 
subcontract  or  order  previously  awarded.  Is 
hereby  prohibited.  Tlie  amount  of  any  such 
fee,  commission,  or  compensation  or  the  cost 
or  expense  of  any  such  gratuity  or  gift, 
whether  heretofore  or  here8.fter  paid  or  In- 
curred by  the  subcontractor,  .shall  not  be 
charged,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a 
part  of  the  contract  price  charged  by  the 
subcontractor  to  the  prUne  contractor  or 
higher  tier  subcontractor.  The  amount  of 
any  such  fee,  cost,  or  expense  shall  be  re- 
coverable on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
from  the  subcontractor  or  the  recipient 
thereof  by  setoff  of  moneys  othi  rwise  owing 
to  the  subcontractor  either  directly  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  a  prime  contractor  un- 
der any  contract  or  by  an  action  In  an  ap- 
propriate court  of  the  United  States.  Upon 
a  showing  that  a  subcontractor  paid  fees, 
commissions,  or  compensation  or  granted 
gifts  or  gratuities  to  an  officer,  partner,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  a  prime  contractor  or  of 
another  higher  tier  subcontractor,  in  con- 
nection with  the  award  of  a  subcontract  or 
order  thereunder.  It  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed  that  the  cost  of  such  expense  was 
Included  In  the  price  of  the  subcontract  or 
order  and  ultimately  borne  by  the  United 
States.  Upon  the  direction  of  the  contract- 
ing department  or  agency  or  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  prime  contractor  shall 
withhold  from  sums  otherwise  due  a  sub- 
contractor any  amount  reported  to  have 
been  found  to  have  been  paid  by  a  subcon- 
tractor as  a  fee.  commission,  or  compensa- 
Uon  or  as  a  gift  or  gratuity  to  an  offloer. 
partner,  employee,  or  agrnt  of  the  prime 
contractor  or  another  higher  tier  subcon- 
tractor. 

"  Skc.  2.  Por  the  purpose  of  thU  Act,  the 
term  "subcontractor"  Is  defined  as  any  per- 
son. Including  a  corporation,  partnership,  or 
business  association  of  any  kind,  who  holds 
an  agreement  or  purchase  order  to  perform 
all  or  any  part  of  the  work  or  to  make  or 
furnish  any  article  or  service  required  for 
the  performance  of  a  negotiated  contract  or 
of  a  subcontract  entered  thereunder;  the 
term  "person"  shall  include  any  subcontrac- 
tor, corporation,  aasodatlazx.  trust.  Joint- 
stock  company,  partnership,  or  individual; 
and  the  term  "negotiated  contract"  means 
made  without  formal  advertising 

"  'S»c.  3.  Por  the  purpoee  of  a.s<:f  rtalnlng 
whether  such  fees,  cocninlsslous,  compen- 
sation, gifts,  or  gratuities  have  been  paid  or 
granted  by  a  subcontractor,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  have  the  power  to  in- 
spect the  plants  and  to  audit  the  books  and 
records  of  any  prime  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor engaged  In  the  performance  erf  a  ne- 
gotiated   contract. 

"  'Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  make  or  receive  any 
such  prohibited  payment  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  be  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both.'  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H  R.  12604)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Laid  ^n 
the  table. 
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EXTENDING  EXEMPLI  ION  FROM  IN- 
SPECTION PX:)H  CERTAIN  VESSEI-^ 
CARRYING  FREIGHT  TO  AND 
FROM   SOUTHEASTERN   ALASKA 

The  Clerk  calltd  the  bill  'S.  2669'  to 
extend  the  period  of  exemption  from  in- 
spection under  the  provisions  of  .section 
4426  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  grants 
certain  small  vessels  carrying  freight  to 
and  from  places  on  the  inland  waters  of 
southeastern  Alaska. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.-'^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  pafsc*d 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  th^re 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUIRING  RFJJUILIHNG  WORK  ON 
DOMESTIC  VESSELS  TO  BE  DON^ 
ENTTRFXY   IN    US    SHIPYARDS 

The  Cl&rk  called  the  bill  S  3189>  to 
further  amend  the  shippmg  laws  to  pro- 
hibit operation  in  the  corstwlsc  trade  of 
a  rebuilt  vessel  unless  the  entire  re- 
building is  effected  within  the  United 
States,  and  for  '-  th^r  purposes 

The  SPI  AKER  i-:(i  tempore  L^  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  simply  want  to  say  I  axn  glad  to 
see  this  interest  in  protecting  American 
Industry  and  American  labor  by  requir- 
ing that  the  rebuilding  of  ships  be  car- 
ried out  in  American  yard<;  I  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  Hoii.^c  u  .!  extend 
the  same  treatment  to  ■dur:  ulture  to 
help  us  raise  tariffs  arid  ..i!if-:  wi.'^e 
tighten  up  on  the  impoi'U'>  "'  .i.  :.:  .1- 
tural  products  that  are  pouring  into  the 
countr>-  in  other  words,  eive  some  pro- 
tection t.o  acncultiire  a.*:  well  as  the  ship- 
build  in  tr  indu.'^rv 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tt-mpore  1'=  there 
objection  to  the  prt'^ent  r^  n':;d<-'-atinn  of 
the  b:lP 

There  beint:  no  objection,  tiie  Clerk 
read   the  hill    as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  proviso  of  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  as  amended  (USC,  1958 
edition,  Utle  46,  sec.  883),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Providexi  further.  That  no 
vessel  of  more  than  five  hundred  gross  tuns 
which  has  acquired  the  lawful  right  tc  en- 
gage In  the  coastwise  trade,  by  virtue  of 
having  been  built  In  or  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  which  has 
later  been  rebuilt,  shall  have  the  right  there- 
after to  engage  In  the  coastwise  trade,  unless 
the  entire  rebuilding.  Including  the  con- 
struction of  any  major  components  of  the 
hull  or  superstructure  of  the  vessel,  Is  ef- 
fected within  the  United  States,  Its  Terri- 
tories (not  Including  trust  territories),  or 
Its  poaeeslons : " 

Src.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  July  14,  1986  (U.S  C  1968  edition, 
title  46,  sec.  883a)  l.«i  amended  to  read:  "If 
any  yessel  of  more  than  five  hundred  gross 
tons  documented  under  the  '.rtws  of  the 
United  States,  or  last  documented  under 
such  laws.  Is  rebuilt,  and  any  part  of  the 
rebuilding,  including  the  construction  of 
major  components   of   the   hn;!    and    super- 
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.structure  of  t;.e  ves.tel.  If  not  effected  within 
the  United  State*  \ts  Territories  inot  Includ- 
ing trust  territories  I  or  It*  possessions,  a  re- 
p^«rt  of  the  CirciunPtanc^s  of  pu'^h  rebialldlng 
shall  be  rs.ftde  tti  the  Se<.retary  of  the  Treas- 
nry,  urwiri  the  first  arrival  of  the  ve«sel  there- 
after at  a  port  within  the  customs  t.errit.orT 
of  the  United  States,  If  rebuKt  •  utside  the 
United  States,  Its  Terrlt  rle?  (not  including 
trust  territories),  or  ;t«  possessions  or,  in 
any  other  case,  upon  completion  of  the  re- 
building, in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  " 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  6h&:: 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Sec  4.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  from  The 
time  of  enactment  hereof:  Provided,  hou- 
ever.  That  no  ves.sel  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
lost  Its  coastwise  privileges  as  a  result  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  If  It  Is  re- 
built within  the  United  States,  Its  Terri- 
tories (not  Including  trust  territories) .  or  its 
possessions  under  a  contract  executed  before 
such  date  of  enactment  and  If  the  work  of 
rebuilding  Is  commenced  not  later  than 
twenty-four  months  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
c'b.ieciion  to  il^,e  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan'^ 

There  was  no  obie^tion 


APPROACH  ROADS  TO  FERRY 
FACILTITES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H  R  11240  > 
to  amend  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  participation  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  in  the  construcnon  of  ap- 
proach roads  to  ferry  facihties  on  the 
Federal-aid  system. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  another  Member,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  o^'er  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]? 

There  was  no  objection 


PRINCESS  ANNE  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
BOARD,   \TRGINIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HR.  11136 
for    the    relief    of    the    Princess    Anne 
County   School  Board,  Virpinia 

Mr."  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^sk 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed   over   without   prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPOSITION  OP  CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF  CERTAIN  ANNUITANTS  AND 
OTHER     BENEFITS     UNDER     THE 

CIVIL  .'~'E};\TCE  RETIREMENT  ACT 

Tlie  Clerk  called  Uie  bill  S.  2857  >  to 
amend  the  Civil  Senice  Retirement  Act 
so  as  to  provide  for  refund.^  cf  contribu- 
tions In  the  case  of  annuitants,  whose 
length  of  senice  exceeds  the  amount 
nece.ssary  to  provide  the  maximum  an- 
nuity allowable  under  such  act. 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pa.s.sed  over  without  prejudice. 


CREDITING  FOR  RETIREMEINT  .AND 
LEAX-E  PURPOSED  OF  CERTAIN 
INTERNTklENT  PERIODS  OF  EM- 
PLOYEES OP  J.\PANESE  ANCESTRY 
IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  7810> 
to  credit  periods  of  internment  during 
World  War  II  to  certain  Federal  employ- 
ees of  Japanese  ancestry  for  purposes  of 
the  Civil  Service  Reiiremcnt  Act  and  the 
Annual  and  Sick  Leave  .Act  of  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ar^erica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  benefits  lor  certain  Federal  employ- 
ers pf  Japanese  ancestry  who  lost  certain 
r:ght£  with  respect  to  grade  time  In  grade, 
and  rate  of  compensation  by  reason  of  any 
policy  or  program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  during  World  War  IT'",  apprised 
July  15,  1952  (66  Stat  634;  5  USC  1076  , 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following:  "Each  perii:^!  of  In- 
ternment, and  each  period  during  which  any 
surh  loss  of  opportunity  for  or  denial  of 
appjolntment.  or  denial  of  relnrtatement.  or 
separation  from  the  service  was  in  e^ect,  by 
reason  of  such  policy  or  program,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  creditataie  service 
for  the  purpo.ses  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Art  and  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act 
of  1951  •• 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment 

On  page  2,  Immediately  following  line  8, 
add  a  new  sectic:;  2    a.^  follows' 

"Sbc.  2  Notwi-hstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  a -.y  civil  serv;ce  retirement 
benefits  resulting  from  the  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  sha::  be  paid  from  the  clvi:  serv- 
ice retirement  ^nd  disability  fund  " 

Tlie  committ<-e  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tiie 
tlurd  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
recor.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


POWERBOAT   SERVICE  IN  ALASKA 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  S.  1849  ^  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  10.  1939,  au- 
thorizing the  Pi>stmaster  General  to  con- 
tract for  certain  powerboat  service  in 
Alaska 

Mr  PELLY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  o'  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Tliere  was  n^  ob.'ection. 


AMEND  SECTION  4  OF  THE  ACT  OP 
JAJ^UARY  21,   1929 

The  Clei-k  called  the  bill  iS  3545'  to 
amend  section  4  of  the  act  of  Januarj-  21, 
1929  '48  use  354a  < c^  \  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

B>'  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hnwie 
of  Representatn-€S  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
January  21  1929  (48  US  C  354a(C)).  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "auc- 
tion" the  foUrjwing,  "or  leasing  by  means  of 
sealed  competitive  bidding."  and  by  deleting, 
in  the  clause  following  the  words  "public 
auction"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sale 
or  lease    ' 

Sec  2  Thf>  cald  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "Territory"  wherever  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "S'-at-e  ' 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Striice  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  irusert : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
January  21,  1929  (48  US  C.  354a(c)).  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "pub- 
lic auction"  the  first  time  they  occur  therein 
the  words  "or.  In  the  case  of  a  lease,  to  the 
person  who  submits  the  highest  bid  at  a 
pubUc  auction  or  through  sealed  competi- 
tive bidding"  and  by  deleting  the  words 
"public  auction"  the  second  time  they  ap- 
pear therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "proposed  sale  or  lease." 

Sec.  2  The  said  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "Territory"  or  "Ter- 
ritorial" wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "State." 

1  he  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  b:ll  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  wa.>  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CERTAIN    NATURALIZATION    PRIVT- 
LEGEo    TO    VETERANS    OF   KOREA 

The  Cerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7209) 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  to  accord  Korean  war  veterans 
equal  naturalization  privileges,  and  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  admit 
certain  aliens  who  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
a  period  aggregating  5  years  as  perma- 
nent residents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (ay  of  section  329  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "December  31,  1946,"  the  following:  "or 
during  a  period  beginning  June  25,  1950, 
and  ending  July  1.  1955,". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  329  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "De- 
cember 31,  1946."  the  following:  "or  during 
a  period  beginning  June  25,  1950.  and  ending 
July  1,  1955.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  245  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof   the  following   new   subsection: 

"(c)  If.  upon  application  of  any  alien.  It 
shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  ( 1  >  such  alien  has  served 
honorably  at  any  time  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  (including  the  Coast 
Guard)  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating 
five  years,  and  who,  if  separated  from  such 


service,  Wits  never  septirated  exfept  under 
honorable  ccnditiuns,  t2>  such  alien  Is  a 
person  of  good  ni'  ra»  character,  and  i3)  such 
action  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  national 
welfare,  safety,  or  security,  the  Attorney 
General  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  othei  law,  admit 
such  alien  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent r«sldence,  or.  If  such  alien  Is  In  the 
United  States,  record  the  alien's  last  entry 
Into  the  United  States  as  an  admission  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  such 
entry." 

Sec  4  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  101  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "December  31,  1946,"  the 
following;  "or  from  June  25.  1950,  to  July  1, 
1955.". 

(b(  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  101  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and 
(C)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 
and  (2)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "De- 
cember 31,  1946"  the  following:  ";  and  (d) 
the  term  'Korean  conflict  relates  to  the 
period  from  June  25,  1950.  to  July  1.  1956  ". 

Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (1 )  of  section  354  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  World  War  II"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "World 
War  II.  or  the  Korean  conflict". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
accord  certain  naturalization  privileges  to 
veterans  of  the  Korean  hostilities." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  strike  out  all  of  section  3. 

On  page  2.  line  22.  strike  out  "Sec.  4."  and 
substitute  "Sec.  3." 

On  page  3.  line  5,  strike  out  the  word  "Con- 
flict    and   substitute  the  word  "hostilities". 

On  page  3.  strike  out  all  of  section  5. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read; 
"A  bill  to  accord  certain  naturalization 
privileges  to  veterans  of  the  Korean  hos- 
tilities." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  CLAIMS 


RELATING  TO  POSITIONS  IN  THE 
LIBRARY  OP  CONGRESS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  8424) 
to  amend  section  505  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  positions 
in  the  Librarj"  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Se-nate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
505(1)  of  the  Classiflcatlon  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  213;  5  U.8.C.  1105(1)). 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  Im- 
mediately following  the  semicolon  In  para- 
graph (2)  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  of  such  period  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
505(1)  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  to  which  appointments  are  made  by 
the  Librarian  of  Congress". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HP.  5435' 
to  extend  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
to  members  of  the  National  Guard  when 
engaged  in  training  duty  under  Federal 
law.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  someone  from 
the  committee  give  us  an  explanation 
of  this  legislation? 

Mr  LANE.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  bill  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  the  petition 
to  place  the  National  Guard  under  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  Now.  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  objected  to  that 
bill  and  they  have  recommended  to  us 
a  new  bill  which  your  committee  is  now 
offering  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  Under  the  new  bill  these  claims 
of  the  National  Guard  will  come  under 
the  Military  Claims  Act  instead  of  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  and 
the  report  just  came  to  my  ofBce  very 
late  this  morning.  Frankly.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  matter 
as  fully  as  I  believe  I  should.  Therefore. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKEJR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  r-iiendar. 


CERTAIN   COMPENSATION   TO   TLTT- 
TLE  CREEK  RESERVOIR.  KANS. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  for  imme- 
diate consideration  to  Consent  Calendar 
No.  493.  the  bill  (H.R.  12532)  to  provide 
compensation  for  certain  property  losses 
in  the  Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir  project, 
Kansas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  i£  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  to  any  bona  fide  lessee  or 
permittee  owning  Improvements,  which  are 
or  which  were  situated  on  a  railroad  right- 
of-way.  the  fair  value  of  any  such  Improve- 
mentr,  which  have  been  or  will  be  rendered 
inoperative  or  be  otherwise  a<<versely  affected 
by  the  construction  of  the  Tuttle  Creek 
Reservoir  project  on  the  Blue  River.  Kansas, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Kansas  on  which  Is  conferred  Jurisdiction 
for  this  purpose. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  au- 
thorised to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to 
carry  'out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  from 
any  moneys  appropriated  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir  project 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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ACI.P:.\GE   R]  Mr.A.-lTiKMENT 

Mr  ABBITT-  Mr  SpcaJccr,  I  a&k 
unanimous  ctin.sei.l  to  return  for  imme- 
diate cxjiisidt  ratioa  to  Consent  Calendar 
No.  4fa5.  thf  bill  U.R.  12420)  to  treat  all 
basic  a^ncultvirf.1  corr,modities  alike 
with  rv:>.K\-i  tu  ti.f  cii.-l  ut  rtmeasurvng 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Virginia? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
this  bill  has  now  been  explained  to  me 
since  my  previous  reservation.  Conse- 
quently I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpre^'ntu'if^s  of  thr  I'niNJ  States  of 
America  in  Congretn  a.M.  'nhlfd  That  sectlfin 
374(b)  of  the  AgTlculturwl  Adju- tment  Art 
of  1938.  as  amended  (7  U.8C.  1374 (bM,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Section  374(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  aji  snipnded  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  pr.d  'hereof  the 
following:  "The  fiecretary  bhall  by  appro- 
priate regulations  ]>rovlde  for  the  rpinea.^urr- 
ment  upon  reques  by  the  f.\ru\  operator  of 
the  acreage  plant<d  to  such  ccmmodlty  on 
the  farm  and  for  the  measurement  of  the 
acreage  planted  tr  such  commodity  on  the 
farm  remaining  afver  any  adjustment  of  ex- 
cess acreage  hereunder  n-id  shall  prescribe 
the  conditions  un^ler  whk  h  tl.e  ffirm  oper- 
ator shall  be  req  ilred  to  ;■..>  the  ounty 
committee  for  the  expen.se  ■■  ■:  ::.■•  ;;.i  ;;.-iUxe- 
ment  of  adjusted  icreage  or  the  expense  of 
remeasurement  af  ^er  the  Inltla:  measure- 
ment or  the  measx  r^ment  of  adjusted  acre- 
age. The  regiUatl'  ns  shall  also  provide  for 
the  refund  of  any  deposit  or  j)ayTr.fnt  m;ide 
for  the  expense  of  he  remeasurement  t>f  'J:ie 
initially  dietermineil  acreage  or  ti.c  Eulj.ibted 
acreage  when  bee;  use  of  an  trror  li.  the 
determination  of  fuch  arreagp  the  rrmeas- 
urement  brlmrs  thf  nrreftc-p  wlth'r.  'he  allot- 
ment or  permittee  ai'renjre  't  f-nilts  In  a 
chan)?e  in  acrea^^e  in  exce'-s  of  a  rea.'-onabip 
variation  uijrn:iAl  t  >  laeiudiremtnus  'i  acre- 
age of  the  roniii.^  :tv  Ui.ie.ss  the  reqaire- 
raents  for  mcf»..';;;r<  i,<-:  t  .'  :u;;a.'-t#d  ii.'Tr-Lifre 
are  met  by  th.^  f.-.  ti,  >por:^*.ir  the  rvrrp'ige 
prior  tn  diirh  nr1_'  :«rrr.r".t  '»■'■  rii 'eTTntr.pd  ^y 
th«  rciuntv  iiimm  ttee  Rha'l  hf  c  nsldered 
the  acr««.pe  of  thf  wiinmodltv  on  the  farm 
la  detertninlTiK  wh  >ther  the  applicable  farm 
allotment  htLS  txjen  excttKJL'd. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  pr.gros.sed 
and  read  a  thiid  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  i^uy^ed.  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  wa.<^  1h  d  on  the  tJvble 


HQUSINCt  FOR 
EMPUJY 

Mr.  MULTER 
unanimous  cx)ns< 
diate  coiisiderat 
dar  No  487.  the 
section  809  of  th 

The  SPEAKEI 
the  request  of  ti 
York? 

Mr.   FELLY 
the  right  to  obj 
up  before  I  ra:s 
partmentaJ   repc 


E.SSENT1AL  CIVILIAN 
EES   OF   NASA 

Mr  Sjif^ker  I  ask 
nt  to  return  for  inime- 
on  to  Cor^ent  Calen- 
bill  S.  32261  to  amend 
:>  National  Housing  Act. 
:.  I.s  there  ob.ieclion  to 
le  gentlt^man  from  New- 
Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
•ct.  when  this  bill  came 
eri  the  Issue  of  the  de- 
rts.     None  was   shown 


in  the  committee  report.  I  would  like  to 
.kgam  ask  tliat  questioi".  on  tins  bill. 

NT;  MULTER  I  wisli  to  advise  tlie 
Huu.se  U  at  tie  agencies  concerned,  none 
of  them,  objectad  to  the  bill  and  have 
indicated  that  Uiey  favor  tiie  bill.  This 
is  merely  to  cover  employ ef-s  of  other 
agencies  who  are  covered  by  hiw  aiid 
have  now  been  transferred  t<i  NASA. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  printed  report  did 
not  give  me  that  informati:>n.  I  with- 
draw my  resei'vatlon  of  ob.ection,  Mr. 
Sp>eaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.ieciion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  iX  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rrpreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  sec- 
tion 800  of  the  National  Hnu.slne  Act  is 
nmrmrtofl  by  adding  at  the  end  t^.ereof  the 
following  new  subsection 

"(g)  A  mortgage  aeciu-ed  by  property 
which  Is  Intended  to  provide  housing  for  a 
person  employed  or  assigned  to  duty  at  a 
research  or  development  Installation  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  which  Is  located  at  or  near  such 
installation,  where  such  Installation  was  a 
rasearcb  or  development  Installation  of  one 
of  the  military  departments  of  the  United 
States  (on  or  after  June  13,  1956)  before  Its 
transfer  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  Adminis- 
tration, may  (If  the  mortgage  otherwise 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  section  1  be 
Insxired  by  the  Commissioner  uiid'^r  the  pr  - 
visions  of  this  section.  The  Adir.lnlstratrir 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, or  his  designee.  Is  nuthorlz^d 
to  guarantee  and  Indemnily  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Housing  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund 
against  loss  to  the  extent  required  by  the 
Commissioner.  In  accordhjire  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (bi  of  thl.s  section,  in 
the  case  of  mort.c.iee«  referred  to  ;n  th;? 
subsection.  tx>T  purfxwpy  of  th;?  siibsecti'm. 
(1)  the  terms  'Armed  Fi>rce6',  one  of  the 
military  departments  of  the  Uiilte<i  Siaiee' 
'mJlitary  department',  ."-^c-Ltiiry  or  his 
designee',  and  'Secretary'  when  -.ised  ;n  s\;b- 
sectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sect:on  and  the 
t/TTTi  "Secretary  of  the  Army.  Nhvt  or  Air 
Fnrce'  when  used  In  section  805.  shall  be 
li'fmec  t. '  -efp-r  to  the  Natlona;  Aeronautics 
iv.id  ;r:'!u-e  Adnunistratlon  or  the  .Admlnis- 
••  I-  .r  thereof,  as  n-..v\  t>f  appropriate.  i2i 
;L>e  terms  'civilian  enip.vjyee  ,  civilians'.  ax.d 
civilian  personnel'  as  used  In  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  employees  of 
such  Administration  or  a  contractor  thereof 
or  to  military  personnel  asslened  to  dtity 
at  an  Installation  of  such  Administration. 
and  (3)  the  term  'nUlitJiry  Installation" 
when  used  In  section  806  shail  be  decerned  to 
refer  to  an  Installation  of  such  .\anv.iiibii.i- 
tlon."" 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 

laid  on  the  tAble. 


COMMrrTEE  ON  TILE  JLT3IC1AKY 

Mr  MrCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  at 
»he  requef^t  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  '  Mr  Celler  .  I  ask  unanimous 
con.spr.t  tliat  the  Cr>mmittee  on  the 
Judiciary-  havp  permi-v^lon  to  sit  during 
treneral  debate  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day of  nPNt  week 

The  SPEAKER.  Witliout  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objecticm. 


amf:numents     to     the     armed 
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M:'  \TN.'^ON  Mr  Speaker  I  move  to 
suspend  the  nh^  and  pa.ss  the  bill  '  H.R. 
12572)  to  amend  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act  of  1947. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  e^iacied  bv  r'lf  Senate  and  Hoit$0 
of  R^presentattxx-  o'  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CcicTet^  as-'^embt'd  Thai  title 
10  f'f  the  UnitiKl  States  Code  is  ;iereby 
<unende<l  :is  fo  lows 

;i      .Subfipc'u  >r.     1':<J4,  ft       Lg     amended     to 
re-itii  a.-.  :  •'.]  •■v.  i- 

"i,a)  Pv,~Lh:^.-t^-  'if  an  1  c  -ntracts  ;  >r  ;  rop- 
erty  or  serv;  «  ■  '\  t>rf-d  b^  th.f  chapter  shail 
be  niHde  by  fr.rmal  H/lver'lsi  ,g  Ir.  al'.  cr^'ips 
In  which  the  iis<  rf  s'lc*--.  meih  >d  is  few^lbie 
and  practlcab'.e  iindpr  the  existing  orvndt- 
tlons  and  circumstances.  If  use  of  Etich 
method  Is  not  fetislble  and  pracucable  the 
head  of  an  acercy.  sublect  txi  the  rt^juire- 
ntants  for  de?er:ii;nAUoiis  and  findiiips  In 
eertion  2,^10  ni.v-r  negotiate  such  a  purchase 
or  d  intrart    if 

ih  .'^ubwyt  in  73(H  i  h  "i  ( I  ■■  is  funer.ded  to 
rpfvd  ."v*  follows 

"■(1)  It  Is  dct-ermined  V.ht  such  nrtl^n  Is 
necessary  in  hi'  public  Intprest  durmjr  a 
national  emerf-ency  declfured  by  t.he  Congress 
or  a  period  oi'  ^ix  n-.  >nths  foU -iwir.p  a  na- 
tional emergency  hesrertfter  declared  hv  the 
President  " 

(c)  Subsection  2304iaU14»  !?  unrnded  to 
read  as  follows: 

"fl4>  the  p\t'''hs«e  ^if  ontrnrt  ;«  f'">r 
te^hr.tral  ""■  «p'-^:.-.;  ]t' r->f~\}  that  he  de- 
•,f-rv.'.n<"^  •  rf^_'  .re  u  (»'.ibst antlR..;  tnitla!  In- 
vfsrr-.T.'  or  an  (  xtri.deci  f>erl^  of  ;^T-f;'nrft- 
■;  -n  '  ir  nianiif  Af  tiire  and  f';>r  which  he  de- 
•'>rrp. :,".es  thnr  '.  ■rmal  s.drer'ising  wrmld  be 
:;kelv  to  reFi:]t  ;n  additlona.  c-w't  to  ihe 
Oovprnment  by  '•p!v.v>n  of  cl'jpV.c.irl'-in  of  In- 
vestment or  w"',:ld  restilt  In  riuplScntlon  '>f 
necesBfiry  preparation  which  would  unrtiiiy 
de'.av  the  pr>^ir?'npnt  of  the  property:" 

(d^  Stibsectlon  2?04(a''lTi  Is  amended 
to  read  as  f.Mlow:;: 

"(17)  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  or 
when  In  furtherance  of  .=jnall  business  labor 
surplus  area,  or  niaji>r  disaster  aj^a  pr'- 
prain.":.  tiie  app'icy  head  determines  that 
supplies  or  servu  C6  are  to  be  pr.'Oii.'-ed  from 
small  business  concerns  ae  deiined  by  the 
.Adml'ilwtrator  of  the  Smail  BusineHF  Ad- 
mir.istmtl  -n  fro:-n  c<:>ncems  which  w.A  f>er- 
f-'rm  the  contract*  sub.'^tar.  tlally  \»rithln 
l.-\bor  Furpl^M  areris  as  determined  by  the 
SPcretfLTT  o^  Ij.ab'>r  c>.-  from  concerns  which 
vr'.V.  pp.'-form  the  cv>ntnvct<=  siibstantiaily 
■*:th!n  arpajf  of  rift'or  dl.--A'stf-r  as  determined 
by  -.he  Pref<idpnt   ' 

(e^  Section  23>4  is  amprd^'d  by  addir.g  a 
new  subsection   as  foU  'W? 

•"(g)  In  all  regptlated  proc\irempr;t.s  In 
excess  of  M.SOO  ;n  which  rates  or  prices  are 
not  fixed  by  law  or  regulation  and  in  which 
time  of  delivery  wlU  permit  propoaii;.s  shall 
bp  solicited  fruri  the  muxlmuir.  number  of 
■  ■.'.ii-.-.Uedi  Sv^iiTces  consistpi-t  with  tlie  nature 
:-.'..i  rrcuirpmen*  ?  "f  thp  FtippliCF  r^r  servl.-ps 
to  be  procured,  a  .d  wrlTtp:.  "r  t.v'.  discussion 
shall  l>e  conducied  with  all  responsible  ol - 
rerors  who  subnit  proposals  within  a  com- 
pel :iive  rar.pe  price  and  other  ljwu.irs  con- 
sidered; f'o:ifi<-c',  »k.j:.  c;r'.  Thikt  the  require- 
ments of  this  rubsectum  with  respect  to 
written  or  oral  discussions  need  not  be 
applied  to  prtx-urcmeni,s  in  impiementatlon 
of  authorized  set-aside  proKranie  or  to  pro- 
ctirements  where  it  cai  be  clpurly  den.  n- 
strated  from  the  existence  of  adequate  r  .rr.- 
petitlon  or  accumte  prior  cjst  experieiue 
with  the  prodv.ct.  that  acceptance  of  an 
:n!t):il  proposal  without  discvwsion  would 
result  m  fair  and  reasonable  prices  and 
where  the  requ(«t   for   proposals  notiflee  ail 
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offerors  of  the  possibility  that  award  may 
be  made  without  dlBcuaslon 

if)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
2306  at  Is  amended  by  substituting  if)"  for 
■•(ei". 

(g)  Section  2306  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection   as  follows 

■■(f  I  No  contracts  shall  be  negotiated  un- 
der this  title  containing  a  profit  formula 
that  would  allow  the  contractor  increased 
fees  or  profits  for  cost  reductions  or  target 
cost  underruns.  unless  the  contractors  shall 
have  certified  that  the  cost  data  he  sub- 
mitted in  negotiations  for  the  fixing  of  the 
target  cost  or  price  was  current,  accurate, 
and  complete;  and  such  contracts  shall  con- 
tain a  pro%'ision  that  the  target  cost  or  price 
shall  be  adjusted  to  exclude  any  sums  by 
whlca  It  may  be  found  after  audit  that 
the  target  cost  or  price  may  have  been  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  any  Inaccurate.  In- 
compW  te.   or   noncurrpn*    d,i'a 

(h)  Subsection  2310  bi  is  amended  to 
read   as   follows 

■  I  b  I  Each  determlnatioi;  or  decision  under 
clauses  i  1 1  i  - 1  16  i  of  section  2304  <  :\> .  section 
2306(ci,  or  section  2307  lO  of  this  title  shall 
be  based  on  a  written  finding  by  the  person 
making  the  determination  or  decision  and 
such  findings  shall  set  out  facte  and  cir- 
cumstances which  I  1  1  are  clearly  illustrative 
of  the  conditions  described  in  clauses  11  >- 
il6i  of  subsection  2304ia).  or  (2)  clearly 
Indicate  why  the  tv-pe  of  contract  selected 
under  subsection  2306(c)  Is  likely  to  be  less 
costly  than  any  other  type,  or  (3)  clearly 
Indicate  why  advance  payments  under  sub- 
section 2307' c  I  would  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest. Contracts  negotiated  under  clauses 
i2),  (7).  (8 1.  '10 1,  (12)  and  for  property 
or  supplies  under  ll*  of  section  2304(a) 
shall  be  supported  by  a  wTltten  finding 
setting  out  facts  and  circumstances  sufficient 
to  clearly  and  convincingly  establish  that 
use  of  formal  advertising  would  not  have 
been  feasible  and  practicable  Each  deter- 
mination, decision,  and  finding  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  final  and  shall  be 
kept  available  in  the  agency  for  at  least  six 
years  after  the  date  of  execution  of  the  con- 
tract to  which  it  applies,  and  a  copy  thereof 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  wl'h  each  contract  to  which  It 
applies  " 

il)  Section  2311  is  anie:.ded  t-o  read  as 
follows . 

!"|  2311    Delegation 

"The  head  of  an  agency  may  delegate,  sub- 
ject to  his  direction,  to  any  other  officer  or 
official  of  that  agency,  any  p<Twer  under  this 
chapter  except  the  power  to  make  deter- 
minations and  decisions  under  clauses  (11)- 
(16  I  of  section  2304' a)  of  this  title.  How- 
ever, the  power  to  make  a  determination 
or  decision  under  section  2304ia)(ll)  of 
this  title  may  be  delegated  to  any  other 
officer  or  official  of  that  agency  who  Is 
responsible  for  procurement,  and  only  for 
contracts  requiring  the  expenditure  of  not 
more  than   $100,000  " 

The  SPEAKER  I^  a  second  de- 
manded';' 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

Mr.  VINSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered a.s  ordered. 

TT.e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Geortcia;' 

Thertj  w:us  no  (ibjpction 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  vdll  count. 
[  After  counting  i  A  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent.   The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No    149] 


Adair 

Downing 

Merrow 

Alford 

Durham 

Metc*» 

Alger 

Plynt 

Miller   N  T 

Anderson, 

Frazier 

Morris.  Okia- 

Mont, 

Prpl.r.ghuy^n 

Mumnia 

Anfusc 

Ha;;eck 

Oliver 

Barde!! 

Hess 

Scott 

Beni.ey 

HoUfleld 

Steed 

Blltch 

KP..V 

Taylor 

Bray 

Kc^\ih. 

Walnwrlght 

Buckley 

Leniion 

Watts 

Burdlck 

McSween 

Wright 

CeUer 

M.ie:.  ison 

Zelenko 

Coffin 

Mt      :. 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  On  this  roUcall  389 
Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 

with. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  ARMED  SER\TCES 
PROCUREMENT  ACT  OF  1947 

The  SPEAKER.  The  BcU'weman  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Vinson]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill.  H  R  12572,  is  to 
amend  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act  of  1947 

TTiis  bill  has  been  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  its  enactment 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
Comptroller  General.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  amendments  to  the  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1947  were  suggested  by  the 
Comptroller  General's  Office. 

Th''  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  bring 
ne2:otiated  procurement  under  more 
rigid  legislative  control 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  July  13, 
1959.  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  were  directed, 
among  other  things,  to  study  procure- 
ment methods  and  the  type  of  contracts 
employed  in  procurement  and  the  effec- 
tiveness in  achieving  reasonable  cost, 
price,  and  profits. 

As  a  result  of  that  study,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  recommends  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  set  out  in  this  bill, 
HR.   12572. 

There  is  no  appropriation  involved  in 
this  legislation:  no  cost  attached  to  the 
Government,  and  it  deals  solely  with 
negotiated  contracts — a  subject  which, 
as  you  know,  has  plagued  the  Congress 
for  many  years. 

The  comniittee  felt  that  we  should  de- 
fine in  more  positive  language  the  con- 
gressional intent  relating  to  negotiated 
contracts. 

The  act  of  February  19.  1948.  section 
2304, states: 

Sec.  2304(a).  Purchases  of  and  contracts 
for  property  or  services  covered  by  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  made  by  formal  advertising. 
However,  the  bead  of  an  agency  may  nego- 
tiate such  a  purchase  or  contract,  if — 

Now  we  amend  that  section  to  read  as 
follows : 

Pvirchases  of  and  contracts  for  property  or 
services  covered  by  this  chapter  shall  b« 
made   by  formal   advertising   In   all   cases  in 


which  the  use  of  such  method  is  feasible 
and  practicable  under  the  existing  condl- 
tlcvns  and  circumstances  If  use  of  such 
method  is  not  feasible  and  practicable,  the 
head  of  an  agency,  subject  to  the  r^qulre- 
meiits  for  determinations  and  findings  in 
section  3310,  may  ne^itiate  such  a  purchase 
or  contract,  if 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  empha- 
size in  more  positive  manner  formal 
advertising. 

Now  to  circumscribe  and  lessen  the 
area  of  negotiated  contracts  we  had  to 
deal  with  section  2304*a)  (1>  of  the  act, 
which  was  as  follows: 

( 1 )  It  Is  detemlned  that  such  action  Is 
necessary  In  the  p  'bile  Interest  during  a  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  Congress  or 
the  President. 

And  we  accomp'ish  it  by  amending 
section  2304(a)(1)  in  the  following 
language : 

(1)  It  la  determines  that  tu^h  action  Is 
necessary  In  the  publ;-;  Interest  during  a 
national  emergency  declaj-«?U  by  the  Con- 
gress or  for  a  period  of  6  months  following  a 
national  emergency  hereafter  declared  by  the 
President. 

This  language,  which  the  committee 
proposes,  revokes  the  Korean  national 
emergency  proclamation  in  1950  insofar 
as  it  E>ertains  to  procurement  matt^rs.^ 
It  is  only  related  to  procurement  mat-* 
ters.  However,  you  will  note  that  in  the 
event  of  a  certain  new  national  emer- 
gency, these  extrawrdinary  powers  of 
negotiation  may  be  exercised  on  a  Presi- 
dential national  emergency  proclama- 
tion and  for  6  months  thereafter 

The  bill  does  not  stop  repetitive  proc- 
lamations by  the  President  of  national 
emergencies — nor  could  it. 

The  Department,  from  1950  down  to 
1956.  was  making  at  least  90  percent  of 
all  its  contracts  under  the  authority  of 
the  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President  in  the  1950  proclamation  In 
the  original  act  of  1947,  there  was  set  up 
17  different  grounds  when  the  negotiated 
contracts  could  be  entered  into. 

Now  what  we  will  accomplish  by  re- 
pealing the  national  emergency  procla- 
mation of  President  Truman  when  the 
Korean  conflict  broke  out  is  to  force  the 
Department  to  use  the  exceptions  au- 
thorized in  the  original  law.  I'hese  ex- 
ceptions were  carefully  written  and  re- 
quire certain  findings  by  the  Department 
heads  or  in  some  instances,  by  the  con- 
tracting officers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  this 
amendment,  cutting  o£f  the  use  at  the 
President's  proclamation  or  entering  into 
negotiated  contracts  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  lessening  of  negotiated  contracts  and 
getting  the  E>epartment  back  in  the  road 
to  formal  advertisements  more  F>erma- 
nently  than  it  is  today. 

In  1958  the  House  passed  by  roUcall 
vote,  of  300  some  odd  to  only  2  di-s.^eni- 
ing  votes,  a  similar  provision.  However, 
that  bill  failed  to  be  considered  in  the 
Senate. 

Now  we  have  added  to  exception  17 
the  authority  to  negotiate  contracts  by 
unilateral  set-asides  in  aid  of  small  busi- 
ness when  denned  by  the  Small  Business 
Adm.nistrator,  in  aid  of  labor  surplus 
areas  when  declared  by  the  Secretary  of 
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Labor  and  in  a  d  of  dLsaster  areas  when 
determined  by  the  President. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  this  does  not  involve  one  dollar 
extra  cost  to  the  Government 

The  prices  ofi  the.se  set-asides  must  be 
competitive  prices. 

Other  portions  of  the  bill  are  highly 
important.  We  add  a  new  provision 
which  will  require  that  ne^jotiation  be  a 
true  negotiation  between  competitors  by 
written   or  oral  discussions. 

The  only  exception  to  this  is  where 
bidders  are  not  fled  in  advance  to  submit 
their  best  offer  and  then  only  when  there 
is  competition  and  accurate  prior  cost 
experience.  Tliat  is  p(X)d  law  and  good 
administration  It  must  be  obvious  from 
what  I  have  faid  that  it  is  a  needed 
provision  of  law  because  of  confusion  and 
violations  in  the  past. 

I  tlunk  probably  the  most  important 
section,  dollarwise.  is  the  provision 
which  adds  controls  in  the  use  of  the 
fixed- price -inci?ntive  type  contract. 
This  provision  has  been  prepared  with 
great  pains;  and  is  one  that  I  confidently 
believe  is  workable  and  verj-  much 
needed. 

This  is  prooably  the  most  difficult 
contract  to  understand  and  administer; 
and  the  type  of  contract  which  has 
been  most  criticized.  The  Comptroller 
General  had  repeatedly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  poor  negotiations 
and  excessive  pricing.  This  type  of  con- 
tract accounts  for  50  percent  of  the  Air 
Force  dollars  and  12  percent  of  Navy 
dollars.  It  is  not  used  in  the  r>epart- 
ment  of  the  Army.  It  depends  for  its 
validity  upon  estimates.  It  is  a  pricing 
by  formula  in  which  the  Government 
and  contractor  are  to  share  80-20  p>er- 
cent  of  the  difference  between  actual 
final  costs  and  a  negotiated  incentive 
target  price,  fixed  on  estimate  before 
production 

Therefore,  the  mcentive  target  price 
which  is  produced  out  of  estimates  in 
a  negotiation  is  the  controlling  figure 
The  higher  the  contractor  gets  the  tar- 
get price  In  negotiations,  the  more  sure 
he  is  of  incentive  profits  because  actual 
costs  underrun  the  target.  This  is  his 
position  at  the  bargaimng  table  The 
Government  never  seems  to  be  in  an  ad- 
vantageous position. 

Indeed,  the  cost  figures  which  come 
to  Government  negotiators  are  pretty 
much  out  of  the  contractor's  own  book.*; 
The  Comptroller  General  has  pointed 
out  many  instances  where  inaccurate, 
incomplete  and  out-of-date  figures  were 
used  m  fixing  the  target  pr'c€.  It  is 
with  the  estimating  of  target  price  that 
this  section  is  concerned 

First,  this  bill  requires  that  the  con- 
tractor certify  that  complete,  accurate. 
and  current  data  an  his  costs  and  pricing 
was  submitted  in  negotiation  .  and  it  pro- 
vides further  that  before  the  application 
of  the  profit-sharing  formula,  an  audit 
will  be  made  to  determine  whether  the 
costs  used  by  the  contractor  in  the  mi- 
tial  negotiations  were,  m  fact,  complete, 
accurate,  and  current,  and,  if  they  were 
not.  then  the  incentive  target  price  is 
reduced  to  the  extent  that  the  figures 
represented  In  negotiations  were  not  ac- 
curate. 


After  Uiat  process,  and  only  after  that 
process  of  audit  and  determination  of 
fact.  cAn  the  profit  formula  be  applieKl 

This  means  that  the  cost  reductions  be 
proven  in  fact  and  not  by  unrealistic  or 
misrepresented  estimat.es.  This  provi- 
sion will  go  a  long  way  to  tighten  up  this 
type  of  procurement. 

Another  sf^ction  provides  that  in  cer- 
tam  of  the  exceptions  permitting  nego- 
tiations, tliere  shall  be  written  findings 
and  specific  data.  I  shall  not  go  m  fur- 
ther detail  on  that  except  to  say  that  it 
has  all  been  thoroughly  discussed  not 
only  with  the  Comptroller  General  but 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  it 
is  necessary  and  workable. 

The  final  provision  of  the  bill  merely 
permits  delegation  of  responsibility  in 
research  and  development  contracts 
from  the  present  limit  of  $25,000  to 
$100,000  which  is,  we  feel,  a  more  work- 
able administrative  provision. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  notice  in  the  report  a 
statement  in  relation  to  the  full  disclo- 
sure provision  in  the  bill,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  it  I  a.s- 
sume  it  is  stUl  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  VINSON,  It  is  still  in  the  bill; 
yes. 

Mr  GROSS  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  for  this 
full  disclosure  provision,  but  the  gentle- 
man's statement  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Defense  Department  leads  me  to  read 
this  one  sentence.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me:  "This  provision  has  the  sup- 
r)ort  of  the  Comptroller  General,  and  it 
has  at  least  the  acquiescence  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense." 

Mr.  VINSON  Well,  I  want  to  say  in 
all  frankness  and  candor  that  some  of 
these  items  may  not  be  so  well  liked  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  but  we  sat 
down  with  them  and  talked  the  matter 
over.  I  sat  down  myself  with  the  Comp- 
troller and  we  just  told  them  we  were 
going  to  write  this  kind  of  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  least  it  has  the  be- 
grudging approval  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  VINSON     That  is  right 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  that  we  will  vote  on  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress,  because  it 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  expenditure 
for  contracts  involving  $20  billion  an- 
nually by  the  EVefense  Establishment 
And  we  are  tightening  the  law  to  see  t-o 
it  that  the  Grovernment  eets  a  better  type 
of  contract,  with  the  objective  of  pet- 
ting more  competition  and  better  prices 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  VINS<  N  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  SANTANGELO  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  and  his  committee 
for  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  big  st.ep  for- 
ward in  trying  to  elimmate  some  of  the 
wasteful  practices  in  the  overcharge.^ 
and  the  excessive  costs  that  the  ta.i- 
payers  have  to  pay  in  the  military  con- 
struction program  and  also  to  Uie  Air 
Force  contractors  and  all  these  other  ne- 


gotiated   contracts.     I    think    you    h&\t 
done  a  wonderful  job. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. When  this  bill  becomes  law,  cou- 
pled with  the  present  renegotiation  law 
on  the  statute  books,  we  will  get  better 
contracts. 

Mr.  VANHC.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from.  Ohio. 

Mr  VANEKl.  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
pliment thi.'  cliairman  and  his  commiit- 
tee  for  the  fine  work  they  have  done  on 
this  bill  1  would  like  to  mquire  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  whether 
there  is  in  his  opinion  any  further  need 
for  a  continuation  of  the  state  of  emer- 
gency, which  has  not  yet  been  lifted. 

Mr.  VIN.SON,  Of  course,  as  far  as  the 
negotiation  of  contracts  difring  a  na- 
tional emergency  is  concerned,  that  goes 
out  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  But, 
the  President  ha^  the  authority,  if  he 
.sees  fit  to  do  so.  to  declare  another  na- 
tional emergency,  and  then  you  can 
make  negotiated  contracts  under  that 
new  emergency.  But,  as  far  as  the 
emergency  declared  in  1950  is  concerned. 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  wipes  that  out. 

Mr   VANIK      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  BATES  Mr,  S^x-aker.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  H.R.  12572  to  amend  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of 
1947.  The  full  committee  and  the  sub- 
committees, on  many  of  which  I  have 
served,  have  spent  long  hours  in  study- 
ing procurement.  It  is  a  subject  broad 
in  scope,  large  in  dollars,  and  intricate 
in  operation.  We  are  confronted  in 
rapidly  changing  conditions  with  the 
necessity  of  bargaining  for  critical  de- 
fense needs.  It  sometimes  seems  that 
the  process  is  almost  a.-^  complex  as 
many  of  the  product.? 

All  of  us  have  been  concerned  with 
the  tremendous  amount  of  negotiated 
contracting — almost  87  percent — of  our 
dollars  now.  But  no  one  has  yet  sug- 
gested a  way  ;n  which  it  can  be  totally 
or  even  largely  supplanted  by  the  more 
conventional  system  of  formal  adver- 
tising. 

The  least  we  can  do  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me.  i.s  to  add  controls  that  will 
more  nearly  harmonize  negotiation  with 
advertised  procurement:  and.  establish 
controls  in  negotiation  that  will  make  it 
more  effective  and  satisfactory.  That 
Is  wiiat  this  bill  does  I  shall  not  re- 
peat all  of  the  bills  provisions,  so  ably 
explained  by  the  chairman 

I  jet  me  point  up  .some  of  the  more 
important  features 

First  The  bill  terminates  the  Korean 
national  emergency  proclamation  of 
1950  insofar  as  prcxurement  authority  to 
iieL-otiat*^  IS  concerned  bui  it  wisely  pro- 
vides that  oi:  another  presidential  proc- 
lamation of  a  national  emergency  ne- 
Kotiating  is  authorized  for  a  period  of 
6  months.  After  that,  of  course,  it 
could  be  renewed  if  that  necessity  should 
occur.  Otherwi.se.  negotiatmp  author- 
ity without  the  restrictions  of  the  act 
can  only  occur  on  a  national  emerijency 
declared  by  the  Congress.  This  has  the 
effect  of  restorine  the  restrictions  m  the 
act  to  the  specific  circumstances  and  . 
methods  prescribed  in  its  17  exceptions 
permitting  nei^otiatioi: 


I 
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But  because  we  do  that  we  mu5rt  and 
have  made  provision  for  "set-asides"  for 
small  business  concerns  and  for  dis- 
tressed and  disaster  area  contractors 
This  we  do  In  section  'd)  of  the  bill 
which  amends  exception  17  of  the  act 
to  grant  specific  authority  for  "set- 
aside"  programs.  We  atrthorize  nego- 
tiated procurement  for  military  needs 
when  the  concern  falls  within  the  defi- 
nition of  a  small  business  concern  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration :  for  a 
contractor  living  in  a  distressed  area 
when  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant 
to  law,  has  found  him  to  be  within  that 
category.  Such  a  determination  is  made 
by  law  without  regard  to  military-  yro- 
ciurment  application,  and  by  someone 
outside  the  Defense  Department. 

Likewise,  when  the  President  pro- 
claims a  disaster  area,  persons  livuitj 
within  the  area  can  benefit  from  ne- 
gotiated procurement  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment set-asides  which  they  are  able  to 
supply.  This  whole  section  of  the  bill 
harmonizes  the  congre-'sional  intent  that 
small  business  concerns  and  persons  liv- 
ing in  distressed  areas  be  given  an  op- 
portunity of  supplying  military  needs 
which  can  be  boii^ht  fr  m  them  at  tl:e 
same  pnces  as  from  competitors. 

The  bill  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  things  the  Goverr^jnent  p'orchases  for 
military  needs,  but  it  dofs  permit  the  less 
favored  and  less  fortunate  to  participate 
at  no  additional  cost  to  the  Government 
in  supplying  miliUry  needs  a.s  theu-  ca- 
pacity will  pei-mit. 

St^cond.  The  biU  places  restrictions  on 
the  flxed-p'-ice-incenuve  contract  to  re- 
quire that  it  be  priced  accurately  in  ne- 
gotiation before  allowir..;  additional  in- 
centive profit. 

Let  me  preface  what  I  iiave  t-o  .say  by 
reminding  you  that  some  $8  billion 
of  material  15  bouglu  on  this  type  uf  con- 
tract. It  seems  to  have  bt'en  the  ciioice 
of  less  attractive  alternatives. 

Here  is  how  it  works.  Wiien  a  prodict 
is  about  to  go  mto  volume  production, 
Government,  and  contractor  sit  down— 
and  by  this  time  there  is  just  one  con- 
tractor in  the  field  whose  product  has 
been  selected — and  e,3tinia*e  wi^at  tlie 
cost  of  the  finished  article  pr^jbably  may 
be.  Then  a  sum  in  dollars  is  added  for 
profit.  A  pricuig  fornmla  is  tiien  agreed 
upon  which  is  th:s;  For  each  d(:llar  l^'.ss 
than  the  negotiated  Urget  price,  by 
which  actual  cosUs  underrun  the  Urget 
price,  the  contractor  receives  20  cents 
and  the  Govemnvjnt  gets  back  80  cents. 
For  every  dollar  the  contractors  actual 
costs  exceed  the  target  price  the  contrac- 
tor berins  to  lose  his  mrmal  profit  'ip  to 
a  ceiling  price  of  120  t>ercent 

Above  the  ceiling  price  the  contractor 
pays  the  bill.  But  in  all  the  contracts 
shown  to  us  for  a  4-year  per;t>d,  m  only 
two  instances  did  the  contractor  dig 
down— and  they  amounted  to  only  $140.- 
000  in  $8,003  rmlhon  of  contracting.  So 
the  contract  is  not  one  of  too  much  risk. 
One  of  the  difficulties  with  tiu.s  type  ol 
contract  is  that  it  is  always  an  estimate; 
axid  estimates  of  this  nature  are  .seldom 
accurate.     That  is  what  thp  Comptroller 


General  h«us  spoken  of  so  often  to  Con- 
gress. 

So  this  bin  concerns  Itself  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  estimates  in  negotiating  targ'  t 
prices  and  profits; 

This  bill  provides  ti.at  before  final 
payment  there  shall  be  an  audit  of  the 
figures  a-^ed  by  the  contractor  in  nepo- 
tlation.s  for  fixing  the  target ;  and  th.at 
there  be  eliminated  from  that  target 
price  any  .«;ums  by  which  the  price  shall 
have  be^^n  boosted  by  inaccurate  Incom- 
plete or  noncurrent  data  Then  the 
profit  formula  for  profit  ."^iiaring  for  cnr.- 
tractor  efficiency  In  obtaining  tru»'  co.-^t 
reduction.^^  ov^r  the  normal  prof.t  al- 
lowed in  trie  contract  can  be  applied, 
and  It  will  then  morf'  closely  represent 
tr  IP  sa vines 

This  :s  what  we  hope  to  achieve — cor- 
rect and  accurate  pricing  and  a  reward 
for  real  and  not  f.'rtimated  efTort. 

I  am  confident  tha'  'lu.^  is  a  work- 
able provision:  and  I  know  that  It  me^ts 
the  major  criticism  attached  to  this 
type  of  contract  and  to  a  considerable 
decree  it  will  rule  out  the  cases  to  which 
attention  has  been  called  by  the  Comp- 
troller Creneral  where  profits  have  been 
ovprpstimated  in  bareaining. 

Thl■^  one  provi.«;ion  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  dollarwise  In  the  bill,  In 
my  opinion.  No  honest  bargainer  can 
object  to  it,  it  seems  to  me.  It  simply 
calls  for  the  truth  in  barraining  and 
r>ayine.  I  think  that  is  not  too  much  to 
exp**ct  and  to  rtxjuire. 

Other  provision.s  of  the  bill  ar^  admin - 
L"5trat:vp  They  sum  up  in  m.y  mind  as 
prn-.'T.'^ions  intended  to  tighten  the  con- 
trols in  net'otiated  purchasing  by  re- 
quirin,.,'  more  positive  justification  for 
negotiation  in  certain  of  the  instances 
where  the  permission  to  negotiate  has 
been  interpreted  as  an  invitation. 

The  bill  also  does  something  about 
this  thing  called  negotiation.  It  requires 
that  there  be  competition,  and  oral  or 
written  di.scu.ssion  with  ofTerors.  Too 
often  we  have  heard  comp!aint.s  of  lack 
of  competition  and  lack  of  discussion 
which  to  most  means  a  viTitten  or  oral 
exchange  on  competency,  capacity,  or 
price  bargaining. 

Now  that  will  be  mandatory.  Negoti- 
ation will  mean  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  what  it  means  to  every  other 
person  Where,  however,  bidders  are 
advispd  to  submit  complete  and  final 
proposals  m  competition  and  where  the 
Department  has  had  prior  cost  expe- 
rience d!.<?russion  may  be  di-spensed. 
This  r<^pi>-»5:ent5  an  in.simiflcant  minority 
o'  case<!  but  :.<;  a  useful  administrative 
aid.  I  fully  and  heartily  endorse  this  bill 
and  I  uree  the  House  to  pass  it. 

Mr  VANTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  very 
important  le-islation  which  seeks  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reestablishment  of  adver- 
tised competitive  bidding  for  the  great 
quantity  of  defense  procurement  car- 
ried on  by  the  several  armed  services 
is  long  overdue. 

The  failure  of  the  executive  to  call 
off  the  national  "mereTr^v  which  wa.*; 
proclaimed  on  Deepnibf^r  15.  1950,  at  the 
time  of  the  Kor»»an  hofttilities.  certainly 
constitutes  ^n   abu.'='=   of  that  authoritv 


In  this  way  the  business  of  the  present 
admmuitratlon  In  two  terms  has  tjeen 
earned  on  under  a  state  of  "national 
rmcriiency  " 

'ITie  obvlo!!.^  purpn5:p  of  continuinp:  the 
.state  of  "national  emt'TErenry"  ira.5  to 
bypass  vital  and  important  Federal  laws 
in  procurement  and  other  fields  which 
become  suspended  with  !<uch  a  d^clara- 
tlon.  It  is  Incredible  that  thp  adminis- 
tration should  compel  Congre.«!s  t/i  take 
this  action. 

I  would  havo  pr«'ferr»v1  to  have  sup- 
ported a  concurrent  resolution  to  ter- 
minate the  "state  of  emereency"  by  act 
of  Congress.  This  would  permit  the  cop. 
duct  of  business  to  be  carr.'-d  on  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  basic  established  law 
of  the  land  Instead  of  the  "arbitrary' 
discretion  of  the  execirtlve. 

Earlier  this  week  th^  hrrr.y  awarded 
a  $34.4  million  contract  for  the  prrKiir*  - 
ment  of  M-113  armored  p*"rs(  ::nel  car- 
riers to  the  San  Jos'*  plant  of  tiic  P(xid 
Machinery  h.  Chemical  Corp  During  the 
past  several  months  I  have  b^^pn  study- 
ing the  circumstances  which.  In  my 
opinion,  made  it  lmix)8s1ble  for  any  other 
bidder  to  qualify  for  this  important 
production  contract.  The  bidding 
ground  rules  were,  in  my  judgment, 
completely  discriminatory  against  the 
use  of  the  Government-owned  Cle\  eland 
ordnance  plant  for  this  work  and  in 
favor  of  the  award  of  the  contract  to  the 
Pood  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp  Un- 
der wide  di.«!cretionary  authoritv  per- 
missible under  negotiated  contracts  and 
evaluations,  established  under  procure- 
ment and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  bulletins 
in  this  state  of  emergency,  contracts  can 
be  executed  by  the  armed  services  with- 
oirt  any  regard  to  cost,  fair  competition, 
or  preservation  of  mobilization  base  ca- 
pacity. 

These  bidding  procedures,  which  ar' 
now  under  study,  would  never  have  been 
possible  if  this  bin  had  been  law  prior 
to  the  granting  of  this  contract. 

Although  this  legislation  comes  too 
late  to  be  heipful  In  the  bidding  pro- 
cedures which  have  discriminated 
against  the  Government-owned  plant  In 
my  city,  I  am  happy  to  see  It  enacted 
Into  law  to  prevent  the  higher  cost  of 
defense  production  resulting  under  ne- 
gotiated contracts,  and  the  highly  ques- 
tionable arbitrary  evaluations  which  are 
permLsslble  under  the  negotiated  con- 
tract procedures. 

Advertised  competitive  bidding  vnW 
produce  tremendous  savings  for  our 
Government  in  military  procurement  and 
restore  confidence  to  the  administration 
of  this  program  which  requires  over  one- 
half  of  the  total  budget 

Thank  you  again,  Mr  Speaker,  for 
charmeling  and  guiding  this  legislation 
through  your  committee  and  to  the  floor 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  ^wo- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  biD 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
th'>  table. 
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SALE     OF     US       OBLIGATIONS     TO 
FEDER.'iL    RESERVE    BANTCS 

Mr.  SPENCE  Mr  Si)eaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  'H.R 
12346  >  to  amend  section  14  b'  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purciia.se  U  S  obliga- 
tions directly  from  the  Treasury. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  355)  iB  amended  by  striking  out 
••July  1.  1960"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"July  1.  1962^'  and  by  striking  out  •'June  SO. 
1960"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1962". 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  opj>osed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  KILBUR.N  I  am  not.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  opptjsed  to  tlie  bill? 

Mr  PATM.^N  Mr  Speaker.  I  arc  op- 
posed to  tlie  bill  under  suspension  of 
the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr  Speaker,  this  bill 
merely  extends  an  existing  law  for  2 
years.  It  provides  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  may  purchase  directly  from 
the  Treasury  obligations  of  the  U.S. 
Government  up  to  the  amount  of  $5 
billion.  That  provision  expires  on  the 
30th  of  June  this  year  Before  1935  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  had  the  authority 
to  purchase  obligations  directly  from 
the  Treasury  without  limitation.  By 
the  Banking  Act  of  1935  that  authority 
was  taken  away  from  them. 

In  1942  the  authority  was  given  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  di- 
rectly securities  of  the  U.S.  Government 
from  the  Treasury,  but  the  amount  was 
limited  to  $5  billion;  that  authority  was 
limited  to  a  period  of  2  years.  The  au- 
thority has  been  renewed  periodically 
.■vince  that  time  llie  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  merely  to  extend  it  for  another 
2  years,  from  June  30  of  this  year  to 
June  30.  1962. 

The  Trea-sury  is  very  anxious  to  see 
It  reenacted  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Is  for  the  bill.  The  authority  has  not 
been  used  very  often.  It  has  been  used 
very  sparingly,  and  only  twice  has  the 
amount  twrrowed  directly  from  the 
Federal  Re.serve  banks  exceeded  a  billion 
dollars.  The  highest  ii^ure  it  ever 
reached  wa.^  $1  3  billion 

This  authority  saves  tiie  taxpayer 
money  t)ecause  it  permits  the  Treasury 
to  operate  with  lower  cash  balances 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  to  main- 
tain. 

The  bill  was  voted  out  of  the  commit- 
tee unanimously,  and  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
pass  the  bill  immediately     Its  record  of 


usefulness  is  certainly  justification   lor 
Its  continuation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  I 
herewith  insert  excerpts  from  the  com- 
mittee rejxDrt  on  the  bill,  including  a 
statement  by  the  Treasury  on  the  uses 
of  this  authority 

H.R.  12346  W'>uld  exitnd  until  June  30, 
1962,  the  present  authority  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  securities  directly 
from  the  Treasury  In  amounts  not  to  exceed 
(5  billion  outstanding  at  any  one  time 

Prior  to  1935  Federal  Reserve  banks  covUd 
purchase  Government  obligations  either  in 
the  market  or  directly  from  the  Treasury 
The  Banking  Act  of  1935,  however,  required 
that  all  purchases  of  Oovra-nment  securltiej* 
by  Federal  Reserve  banks  be  made  In  the 
open  market.  In  1942  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  securities 
directly  from  the  Treasury  was  restored,  but 
a  limit  of  $5  billion  was  placed  on  the 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  The 
$5  billion  authority  was  granted  Initially 
only  through  1944.  but  the  Congress  has  ex- 
tended it  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  provide 
continuous  limited  direct  borrowing  author- 
ity ever  since.  The  present  authority  wa.' 
granted  for  2  years  and  expires  June  30. 
1960. 

The  Treasury  Department  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  {Manciples  gov- 
erning use  of  the  direct  purchase  authority: 

"(1)  The  existence  of  the  direct  purchase 
authority  permits  the  Treasury  u>  operate 
with  significantly  lower  cash  balances  than 
would  otherwise  be  p>rudent,  and  still  be  in 
a  position  to  meet  cash  needs  In  case  of 
large  unanticipated  outlays  or  delays  in  re- 
ceipts. This  attribute  of  the  direct  purchase 
authority  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  practice 
require  its  actual  use  except  In  r.\re  In- 
stances. 

"(2)  Similarly,  the  existence  of  the  direct 
purchase  authority  adds  significantly  to  the 
Treasury's  flexibility  in  the  management  of 
the  public  debt  by  permitting  more  leeway 
In  the  timing  of  new  Treasury  Issues  to  the 
public  advantage  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  Again,  as  In  the  first  use  of  the 
authority.  Its  availability  is  sufBclent  to  give 
the  Treasury  this  required  flexibility  even 
though  actual  use  of  the  purchase  authority 
Is  rare. 

"(3)  Availability  of  this  authority  has  on 
occasion  provided  a  useful  device  for  smooth- 
ing out  the  Impact  on  the  money  market 
and  the  banking  system  of  large  short-run 
fluctuations  In  the  Treasury's  cash  balance 
especially  during  periods  linmed.lately  pre- 
ceding the  peak  of  tax  collections.  \^'hile 
this  particular  use  of  the  purchase  authority 
Is  less  signlflcant  than  during  the  war  and 
early  postwar  periods,  It  continues  to  be  de- 
sirable to  have  the  authority  available  for 
use  In  situations  where  the  technique  would 
be  especially  appropriate    •    •    • 

••(4)  Perhaps  most  Importantly,  the  direct 
purchase  authority  provides  an  immediate 
source  of  funds  for  ten^.p  irary  financing  in 
the  event  of  a  national  tmergencv  The  im- 
mediate financial  impact  of  such  an  emer- 
gency presumably  would  be  most  important 
with  reference  to  the  ability  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  handle  the  refunding  of  maturing 
debt  If  the  emergency  resulted  in  serious 
dislocation  of  financial  markets.  Tlie  need 
for  utilizing  the  direct  purchase  authority 
In  this  way  would  appear  to  be  much  more 
urgent  than  to  cover  Increased  Federal  Clov- 
ernment  spending  (even  though  appropria- 
tions are  Increased  Immediately  t  although 
some  use  of  the  authority  might  be  neces- 
sary In  event  of  a  sudden  decline  In  revenue  ' 

Treasury  borrowing  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  under  this  authority  has  been 
used  infrequently  and  then  only  for  short 
periods.     The  last  time  It  was  used  Wfts  on 


March  17  and  IS  1958  Borrowing  haf  ex- 
ceeded 11  billion  only  rarely  The  Ioiiowi:.g 
table  shows  the  use  oi  the  direct  borrowing 
authority   since    1942 

Direct  borrowing  from  Federal  ReiC-^ve  banks 


Year 

Days 
used 

Maxi- 
mum 
amount 
at  any 
Ume 

Number 
of  sepa- 
rate times 
used 

Maxi- 
mum 
number 
of  days 
used  at 
anTone 
time 

1942 

19 

48 

None 

B 

Nonfl 

None 

None 

2 

2 

4 

ao 
20 

15 
None 
None 
None 

3 
None 

None 

MiUiofu 
$422 

i.sao 

4 
4 

6 

IMS 

28 

1M4 

I9*t 

1946 

4M 

3 

7 

1947 

1948 

1949 

330 
108 
330 
811 
1,173 
434 

1 
3 
3 
4 

3 
3 

3 

19«1 

1 

1951 

1652      

S 
B 

1953 

30 

1954-    

IS 

195.S 

195fl 

1957      . 

1958 

307 

1 

3 

1959 

1960   January- 
April* 

While  admittedly  this  16  a  broad  power 
properly  used  It  Is  a  very  u&efu)  one  It  is 
a  power  which  the  committee  believes  auto- 
matically should  be  brought  before  the  Con- 
gress for  periodic  review  and  hence  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  authority  for  only 
a  2-year  p>eriod.  When  the  authority  Is  In 
usi'  a  record  of  its  use  is  Included  In  the 
weekly  statement  of  condition  of  the  12 
Federal  Re6er\e  b.-uiks.  which  is  pubUslied 
In  newspapers  on  Thursday  of  each  week 
Further,  it  may  be  pointed  out  existing  law 
requires  that  the  Board  of  OovernorF  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  Include  detailed  in- 
formation with  respect  to  use  of  this  author- 
ity in  its  annual  report  to  Congress 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude a  portion  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  statement  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  regard  to  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr,  SPENCE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  i  Mr    Kileurn   . 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  this  bill  was  passed 
out  unanimously  from  our  committee. 
The  .centleman  from  Iowa  iMr.  Gross! 
asked  me  if  he  should  demand  a  second 
because  he  was  opposed  t^  the  bill  I 
asked  him  not  to.  to  let  me.  because  the 
bill  was  pas.sed  out  unanimously.  I  do 
not  quite  understand  the  rules  of  the 
House  where  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee can  then  demand  a  second  and  say  lie 
was  opposed  to  the  bill  when  he  did  not 
vote  against  it  in  committee.  I  am  for 
the  bill.  It  IS  a  fine  bill,  just  as  the 
chairman  has  said.  It  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended.    I  hope  everyone  votes  for  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
urianimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

T  e  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
t-o  the  requesi  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  will 
state  m  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  there  i.s  a  difference  between 
being  for  a  bill  presented  under  the  rules. 
where  amendments  are  m  order,  and  in 
bemeC  for  a  suspension  of  the  rules  in 
which  case  a  gag  rule  is  imposed,  and 
the  House  has  no  opportunity  to  con- 
sider amendments  to  the  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman will  remember  that  I  offered  an 
amendment  m  the  committee,  and  cer- 
tainly I  expected  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  offer  it  here.  But  the  bill  has  been 
presented  in  such  a  way  that  I  cannot 
offer  the  amendment  I  oppose  it  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  I  respectfully 
submit  that  this  is  a  consistent  positic. 

Mr,  KILBURN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ;> 

Mr   PATM.AN      I  yield. 

Mr.  KIT-BURN.  H.jw  did  your  amend- 
ment come  out  In  committee'' 

Mr,  PATMAN      It  was  defeated. 

Mr    KILBURN.     21   to   1, 

Mr,  PATMAN  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  tell  the  whole  story — and  of 
course  that  was  not  the  vote  on  my 
amendment — but  if  the  gentleman  wants 
to  disclose  what  happens  m  confidential 
and  executive  sessions,  wliy  I  shall  re- 
sort to  it  in  the  future  on  other  matters. 
n  we  are  ijoing  to  have  executive  sessions 
but,  of  coarse,  it  ;^  the  gentleman's 
pnvileee, 

Mr  KILBURxN  I  did  not  mean  t..j  .say 
anythm?  wTone.  but  it  was  over.vheim- 
in?-ly  defeated 

NIr.  PATMAN  Tlie  gentleman,  of 
co'jTse.  taies  a  different  view  of  the 
proposition.  He  ha^  his  views  and  I 
have  mine  The  gentleman  is  very  par- 
tial to  his  views. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  on  this  bill.  The 
bill  very  badly  needs  amendment,  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will 
listen  to  this,  because  I  am  going  to  say 
some   things   which  wili  open  his  eyes. 

What  IS  involved  here?  We  have  on 
the  books  a  law  which,  in  effect,  requires 
that  the  Government  of  these  great 
United  States  shall  pay  tilbute  to  cer- 
tain Wall  Street  .securities  dealers. 
There  are  only  17  of  these  dealers.  They 
all  have  offices  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  one  another,  and  they  are  all  on  a 
party  telephone  line.  These  17  dealers 
make  up  the  so-called  open  market  for 
securities  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  law  is  to 
prohibit  one  a.?ency  of  the  Government 
from  buying  US.  Government  securities 
from  or  sellin::  such  ?ecurities  to  another 
agency  of  the  Government — except  as 
such  transactions  are  made  through  one 
or  more  of  this  group  of  17  Wall  Street 
securities  dealers  Thi.s  is  a  v«»ry  lucra- 
tive bu-'ines*?   for  these  dealers 

In  other  words,  the  law  which  this  bill 
would  amend  has  built  a  fence  around 
the  diffprent  agencies  of  the  Government 
and  set  up  t-ollgates  for  the  ."special  ben- 
efit of  these  17  Wall  Street  dealers. 

The  Government  cannot  do  busiues? 
with  itself.  Listen  to  this — I  ask  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  in  particular— the 
Government  cannot  do  business  with  it- 
self. One  Government  agency  cannot 
buy  securities  from  another  Government 


agency  unless  that  business  pa.s.ses 
through  these  Wall  Street  dealers,  and 
they  receive  their  cnnimissiuns.  th'-ir 
profits,  or  their  tributes. 

This  bill  provides  only  a  very  small 
exemption,  and  a  temporary  ex^mpMon, 
to  the  general  rule  that  w^  "^i-.a'.!  pay 
tribute  to  these  Wall  Street  dealers. 
Furthermore,  the  legislative  histoi-y  of 
this  bill  makes  it  clear  that  even  this 
small  and  temporary  exemption  shall 
most  probably  never  be  used.  If  the  ex- 
emption is  to  be  used  at  all,  it  is  to  be  in 
the  ca.3€  of  a  naponal  emergency  or  some 
other  most  exceptional  circumstance. 
This  is  all  spelled  out  in  the  legislative 
history — in  the  statements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  Tieasury  describ- 
ing the  circumstances  imder  which  they 
expect  to  use  the  authority  contained  In 
this  bill — if  they  use  it  at  all.  True,  the 
bill  as  writt<?n  gives  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  Uie  Treasury  all  the  authority  they 
have  asked  for.  But  the  present  officials 
of  the.se  agencies  really  do  not  wi.sh  to 
bypass  the  Wall  Street  dealers.  They 
think  it  is  a  fine  thmg  to  give  the  deal- 
ers a  Government  subsidy,  and  they  are 
in  favor  of  the  law  which  requires  these 
agencies  to  give  the  dealers  the  subsidy. 
They  want  the  law  continued  and 
reaffirmed,  and  they  want  only  a  small 
and  narrow  authority  to  bypass  this  law 
m   case  of   national   emergency 

But  I  suggest  there  are  some  Members 
of  the  House  who  would  not  wish  to  vote 
to  reafTlrm  the  proposition  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  must 
pay  tribute  to  these  17  Wall  Street 
dealers. 

Wi'h  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
bill  was  reported  with  a  unanimous  re- 
port from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  let  me  make  my  position 
clear,  I  voted  for  reporting  the  bill,  so 
that  the  Houise  might  con.^ider  it.  But 
this  was  on  the  assumption  that  the  bill 
would  go  through  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  the  regular  way.  and  the  House 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  amend  the 
bill.  True,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  in  the  committee  and  the  com- 
mittee did  not  accept  my  amendment. 
But  I  believe  the  other  Members  of  the 
Housf  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  amendments,  and  I  think  the>- 
should  insist  upon  having  that  oppor- 
tunity. I  believe  the  bill  should  be 
amended  to  make  an  even  larger  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  that  we  shall  pay 
tribute  to  Wall  Street  each  time  the 
Federal  Reserve  buys  or  sells  a  Gov- 
ernment security.  Some  of  the  Mem- 
bers may  wish  to  consider  removing  the 
general  rule  entirely.  Some  of  tis  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  committing  ourselves 
to  a  refusal  to  give  any  consideration 
to  the  possibility  of  removing  the  toll- 
gate  which  a  previous  Congress  .set  up 
for  these  17  Wall  Street  security  dealers. 

Now,  let  me  be  specific  as  to  what  the 
bill  does. 

The  bill  provides  a  temporary  author- 
ity, for  2  years,  for  the  Federal  R«\serve 
to  buy  U.S.  Government  securities  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury,  This  author- 
ity is  further  limited,  however,  to  this 
extent:  The  Federal  Reserve  could  not 
buy  directly  from  the  Treasury  more 
than  $5  billion  of  such  securities  out- 


standing at  any  one  time.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Reserve  could  have 
m  Its  vaults  at  any  one  time  no  more 
than  $5  billion  of  Government  securities 
which  It  ha-s  bought  directly  from  the 
Treasury.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  Government  securities  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  may  have  if  it  buys 
them  through  the  so-called  open  mar- 
ket— which  means  buj'ing  them  through 
the  17  dealers. 

The  question  which  we  should  con- 
sider is  this — I  wish  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  consider  this:  The  ques- 
tion is,  why  should  we  have  on  the  books 
a  law  which  prohibits  the  Federal  Re- 
ser\-e  from  buying  securities  directly 
from  the  Treasury,  and  which  prohibits 
the  Treasury  from  selling  securities  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  Reserve?  I  would 
like  to  have  an  answer  to  that  If  some- 
one can  give  it.  If  there  Ls  any  answer 
other  than  that  the  law  is  to  give  these 
17  Wall  Street  dealers  a  subsidy,  to  give 
them  a  commission  every  time  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  buys  or  sells  a  Government 
security — I  have  never  heard  what  that 
answer  it. 

The  law  is  certainly  not  intended  to 
prohibit  the  Federal  Reserve  from  buy- 
ing US.  Government  securities  It  is 
not  intended  to  limit  the  amount  of 
Government  securities  it  may  buy.  Arid 
in  practice  it  in  no  way  limits  or  in- 
hibits the  amount  the  Federal  Reserve 
does  bu> . 

The  law  says  only  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  shall  not  buy  Government  se- 
curities directly  from  the  Treasury  The 
law  says  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  buy  such  securitie'^  only  from  the 
so-called  "open  market  "  As  I  have  In- 
dicated, this  so-called  open  market  con- 
.sists  of  only  17  Wall  Street  dealers. 
They  are  all  on  the  same  telephone  line, 
making  what  are  supposed  to  be  com- 
petitive bid  and  ofTer  prices  to  the  F^- 
eral  Reserve,  over  their  party-line  tele- 
phone system. 

Some  of  these  dealers  are  known  as 
"bank  dealers."  These  are  certain  Wall 
Street  banks,  plus  two  big  Chicago  banks 
which  maintain  ofHces  on  Wall  Street  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  this  open- 
market  business  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. The  other,  nonbank,  dealers  are 
certain  large  Wall  Street  firms  which 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  U.S. 
Government  securities.  The  biggest  of 
all  these  dealers  is  a  firm  very  few  peo- 
ple outside  financial  circles  ever  heard 
of.  This  is  the  Discount  Corp.  The 
Discount  Corp.  is  a  Joint  enterprise,  or 
a  kind  of  consolidated  trust  of  all  the  top 
New  York  banks.  It  Is  owned  jointly 
by  Bankers  Trust,  Chemical  Corn  Elx- 
change.  First  National  City  Bank,  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  Trust,  and  the  New  York 
Trust  Co.  These  banks  all  have  direc- 
tors on  the  board  of  the  Ehscount  Corp., 
and,  in  addition,  the  Cha^e  Manhattan 
Bank  and  the  Manufacturers  Trust  Co. 
also  have  directors  on  the  board. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  law  which 
requires  the  Federal  Reserve  to  make  all 
its  purchases  and  sales  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment securities  through  these  dealers? 

Several  years  ago  I  put  this  question 
to  Mr.  Marriner  Eccles,  when  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
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I  did  not  uuast  upon  an  immediate  an- 
swer from  Mr.  Bccles.     Rather  I  a^ed 

!.im  Ui  t^ive  the  committee  an  answer  m 
wnl.ng  which  would  reftect  the  consid- 
ered view  of  the  entire  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federai  Reserve.  I  wUl 
read  the  question  and  answer — and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  New  Ycffk  wiU 
pay  careful  attention  to  this — I  quote: 

Mr  Patman  The  first  question  is  th^.t  the 
law  prohibit*  the  Federal  Reservr  Svsieni 
from  buying  bonds  directly  frum  il.e  Treas- 
ury. I  wonder  If  you  are  In  favor  of  chang- 
ing the  law.  so  that  you  can  buy  bonds  di- 
rectly from  the  TVeas'.sry'' 

(TTie  answer  .■;nb«iefiupnt'y  PiibnilttPd  by 
Mr  Et'cle?;  Is   us  fdllows    1 

"The  pn>hlbltlon  li^rajrist  direct  purr'n;i,se8 
of  securities  by  Uie  FVderai  Reserve  banlcc 
from  the  Treasury  wa^  put  In  the  Biii-KU^j; 
Act  of  1935  ntt  on  our  recomriiendation 
Apparently,  those  who  placed  it  i.^ero  be- 
lieved that  Jt  would  prevent  the  Federal 
Beservf'  bn,riK.«  Tr'^'m  f.nnnr-.r.e  Treapury  defi- 
cits At  a  matter  rf  far'  the  f  rovlflcn 
would  not  pre'. 'T.t  this,  ,'i«  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bajiks  may  time  their  purrhiises  of 
Treasury  serurltiee  In  the  open  inarket  w, Ui 
sales  by  th«  Trpa*ury  The  <  niy  eSecl  the 
provision  has  In  prriciice  n.  tins  repsxd  Is  to 
make  It  necessary  iox  the  Reterve  banks  to 
pay  commlBslonB  to  brokers.  It  also  makes 
It  Impossible  for  the  Reserve  banks"  to  jvr- 
cept  short-term  certlfli-at«»e  of  ir.dpbtr^lr.eps 
from  the  Treasury  in  an'u  ipatlon  of  tax  re- 
ceipts during  quarterly  tlnaiiclng  and  ui- 
come-tajL  payment  periods  Such  fidvancei 
were  previously  used  ^J  uvoid  large  tenipo- 
rary  fluctuations  In  the  volume  of  bank  re- 
servee  In  view  of  the.'e  coi.slderat;.^.ns  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  provision  t^-\ker.  out 
of  the  law  "  (Hearings  before  the  Ck>minlt- 
t«e  on  Banking'  and  Currency,  75th  Cong.,  3d 
sesa,.  on  H  jl  7230,  p  47S  ) 

In  Other  words,  Mr  E^ccles  tried  to  l)C 
diplomatic  about  this  law  He  states 
that  it  was  put  on  the  lxx)ks  "apparently" 
in  the  mistaken  belief  that  it  would  pre- 
vent the  Federal  Reserve  banks  from 
fmancing  Treasury  deficits.  Obviously, 
the  law  does  not  do  that  and  carinot  pos- 
sibly have  that  effect,  as  Mr.  Eccles 
pointed  out 

TTie  only  effect — and  I  am  quoting  Mr 
Eccles  in  saying  "the  only  effect  '  uf  the 
law  is  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  Fed- 
eral Re.serve  to  pay  commissions  to 
brokers  In  .short,  the  only  effect  of  this 
law  Is  to  ."^t  up  a  tollgate  for  these  17 
so-called  open  market  Wall  Street  deal- 
ers. 

Now  what  doe.s  this  tailgate  really 
amount  to''    Thf  sums  are  astronomical. 

Today  th^e  Federal  Re.serve  has  about 
$25  billion  of  Government  securities  It 
lias  purchased  all  of  these  thrcut'h  the.se 
17  dealers  f^jrthermore.  the  Federal 
Reserve  must  Increase  its  permanent 
holdings  at  a  rate  of  about  3  percent  a 
year  in  order  to  provide  for  the  normal 
growth  ;n  the  money  supply  The  law 
says,  in  effect,  that  it  can  acquire  these 
tremendooi.^  .sums  only  through  the.se  IT 
dealers 

But  the  reu'.ly  a.stror.wmical  amounts 
of  Government  securities  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  buys  are  resold  within  the 
year  Tins  is  done  to  make  sea-^rnal  ad- 
justments in  the  money  supply  In  other 
words,  at  some  times  durine  the  year  the 
Federal  Reserve  wi.shes  to  expand  bank 
reserves,  and  to  expand  the  money  sup- 
ply. And  at  other  tmies,  it  wishes  to 
contract   bank   reserves,  and   thus  con- 


tract tlie  amount  of  money  and  credit 
available  to  business  and  consumers — 
and.  of  course,  the  amount  available  to 
thp  Government  t<x).  To  do  this,  it  sells 
Government  securities.  All  of  this  buy- 
ing and  seliiEg  of  Government  securities 
15  wiih  these  17  aealers.  and  :t  normally 
amounts  to  oetween  $5  billion  and  $10 
bihiOii  Vtoitli  eacii  year. 

The  law  says,  m  effect  that  the  17 
ueaiers  mu.^i  get  tht-ir  profit  margin, 
Uieir  toJiMaie,  on  all  of  this.  In  other 
words,  we  have  set  up  a  subsidy  amount- 
ing to  hundreds  of  miUioni-  of  doliais  a 
year  for  these  Wall  Ptreet  dealers  who 
do  not  nef'd  a  sutxsidy. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  something  atx)Ut 
the  profile  of  the.se  dealers 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  MichiL-an.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  just  a  moment;  just 
as  soon  as  I  finish  this  paragraph. 

lAst  year  we  had  an  inve.'^tication  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  we 
discovered  these  17  dealers  are  doing 
S200  billion  worth  of  bu.sine.s,s  m  Gov- 
ernment securities  per  year  TTiat  is 
more  than  three  times  the  volume  of 
business  done  in  all  the  stock  exchanges 
and  in  all  of  the  commodity  market,*:  of 
the  country  combined  In  other  word.«^. 
the  total  volume  cf  trading  m  this  so- 
called  open  market  is  more  than  three 
times  the  volume  of  trading  in  all  the 
rerulated  markets  in  the  country  And 
all  of  the.se  other  markets  have  long 
since  been  regulated  for  the  purpose 
of  making  sure  that  they  are  free,  open, 
and  competitive  markets.  They  are 
regulated  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure 
that  competition  really  works,  that 
prices  are  not  fl.xed  or  rieged,  that  sup- 
plies are  not  .'^ueezed  and  the  market 
IS  not  otherwise  manipulated  by  any 
small  group  of  in.side  traders. 

The  law  to  which  the  bill  would  make 
only  a  very  small  exemption — and  a  less 
than  halfhearted  exemption  at  that — 
would  make  absolutely  no  sense  would 
h.ive  no  justification  whatever,  even  if 
we  were  assured  that  this  so-called  open 
m.arket  were  actually  an  open,  free,  and 
competitive  market 

The  law  makes  even  less  sense  in  view 
of  the  facts,  This  so-called  open  market 
is  not  an  open  market.  It  is  a  closed  pri- 
vate trading  club  of  only  a  small  handful 
of  Wall  Street  dealers — small  m  number, 
but  not  small  m  financial  power  This 
so-called  market  is  not  regulated  either 
by  public  or  private  trading  rules  It  Is 
not  supervised  in  any  manner  whatever 
If.  it  not  absurd  then  to  have  a  law  on 
the  books  which  says  that  all,  or  substan- 
tially all.  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  trad- 
ing in  Government  securities  miist  pa.ss 
through  this  tollgate,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  not  per- 
mit one  of  its  agencies  to  buy  securities 
from  another  of  its  agencies  without 
paying  tribute  to  the.se  17  dealers''  What 
toll  or  margin  of  profit  these  17  dealers 
take  on  these  transactions,  we  do  not 
know  They  fix  it  them.selves  r.olXMiy 
supervises   it. 

But  we  do  know  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness they  did  Uist  year,  $200  billion.  If 
they  make  just  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
profit  on  their  volume,  their  profits 
would   lj€   $200  miiiion.     If   they   make 


one-fourth  of  1  percent,  which  is  not  im- 
possible or  unlikely,  their  profits  would 
come  to  half  a  biihon  dollars. 

So  you  can  see  that  this  really  goes 
into  big  money.  These  are  the  big- 
money  boys  of  Wall  Street  that  have 
tins  very  special  law  on  the  books  which 
requires  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  drop  millions  into  their  t.ncups 
every  time  the  Government  makei-  u 
move  :t  mu^t  make  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses ol  government . 

This  can  really  affect  our  budget,  and 
we  are  asked  to  continue  this  practice 
of  going  through  these  dealers'  tollgate. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gen'''eman  from 
Mic'iipan  if  he  would  like  me  to 

Mr  HOP'FTvIAN  of  Michigan.  We  all 
know  there  i.<  .sometliing  wron^:  with  the 
banking  b-usiness.  Can  the  pentieman 
tell  me  whether  the  subject  he  is  talking 
about  IS  the  same  as  that  the  Moss  com- 
mittee has  bet'n  following  for  the  la.>~t 
couple  of  weeks'' 

Mr  PATMAN  I  am  not  f  amUiar  with 
what  the  Mo.ss  committee  is  doing 

M-  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You  are 
not' 

Mr  PATMAN  No.  I  am  awfully 
s(.>rry. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
sorry  too 

Mr  PAllvIAN  I  cannot  even  keep  up 
with  my  own  committee  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  what  the  Moss  committee  is 
doing. 

Mr  HOPTMAN  of  Michit'an.  I 
apologize 

Mr,  PATMAN.  You  do  not  need  to 
aix>iogize  T  do  not  mind  admitting  that 
1  cannot  keep  up  with  everything. 

Now  if  you  will,  please  consider  th.is 
aspect  of  the  system  and  tell  me  if  it 
makes  any  sense:  There  are  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  all  of  them  are  buy- 
ing aiid  selling  G^verranent  .secuiities 
where  they  are  acting  as  agents  for  their 
member  bariks.  and  as  sigents  for  in- 
dustrial firms  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. Yet  these  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  canr^ot  buy  Government  st^unties 
directly  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Open 
Market  Committee  at  the  New  York  Fed- 
eral Resene  Bank  They  also  cannot 
.sell  Govemment  securities  directly  to 
the  Open  Market  Committee.  Thev 
must  buy  or  sell  from  these  private  Wall 
street  dealers  These  regional  banks 
are  frequently  buying  at  the  .same  time 
the  Open  Market  Committee  is  sellir.c, 
but  they  must  buy  from,  a  dealer,  and  the 
Open  Market  Con:mittee  must  sell  to  a 
dealer 

Tlie  Open  Market  Cv-inmitte^  does  the 
buying  and  selling  for  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve itself — for  the  System's  own  ac- 
count So  not  only  does  the  law  build 
a  fence  around  the  Ti"easury  and  the 
Fedei'al  Reserve,  .so  as  to  prevent  one 
agency  from  dealing  directly  with  the 
other  agency,  the  law  also  builds  a  fence 
around  each  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  so  that  one  unit  of  an  agency 
cannot  deal  with  another  unit  in  the 
same  agency.  The  only  way  to  g^et 
thi.iut'h  any  of  thi^se  fences  js  to  go 
through  the  Wall  Street  dealers'  tollgate. 

But  there  are  more  tollgates  even  yet. 
Consider  this:  Here  we  have  a  Federal 
Re.-.erve  System  set  up  to  be  an  mtunate 
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and  integral  part  of  a  unified  banking 
system.  One  of  its  main  functions  is  to 
adjust  upward  or  downward  to  reserves. 
of  the  private  banks — the  member  banks 
of  the  system  That  i.s  the  purpose  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Systems  buying  Gov- 
ernment securities — to  create  more  re- 
serves for  the  banks.  And  its  purpose  in 
selling  securities,  which  it  does  m  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  is  to  extintjuish 
bank  reserves  or  reduce  the  amount  of 
leserves  the  banks  have.  Yet  even  here 
this  special  tollgate  set  up  by  law  for  the 
Wall  Street  dealers  is  m  operation  too. 
Federal  law  puts  the.se  Wall  Street 
dealers  right  in  the  middle  of  the  bank- 
ing system  To  adjust  bank  reserves, 
the  Ftderal  Reserve  cannot  buy  secu- 
rities from  Its  own  m^nber  banks,  and  it 
cannot  sell  securities  to  its  own  member 
banks  Of  course  ir.  reality  it  does  buy 
securities  from  its  member  banks,  and 
it  does  .sell  securitie.s  to  its  member 
banks,  but  not  directly — these  17  Wall 
Street  dealers  must  nave  their  cut  Why 
these  Wall  Street  dealers  should  be 
brought  right  into  the  middle  of  the 
banking  system  and  have  a  tollgate  set 
up  between  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  Its  member  banks  i.s  .something  yet 
to  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

Now  I  suspect  I  know  what  the  Mem- 
bers are  going  to  do  with  this  bill.  They 
will  feel  they  just  cannot  take  enough 
time  to  study  the  thing.  They  will  not 
wish  tc  upset  the  great  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  But  you  are 
not  going  to  be  proud  of  this  vote  in  the 
future,  if  you  will  look  into  this  matter. 
You  all  serve  on  different  committees 
and.  of  course,  do  not  have  much  time 
to  study  this  bil:  o:  the  legislation  it 
would  amend  I  simply  state  to  you. 
however  that  in  voting  for  this  bill  you 
l|fe  reaffirming  a  policy  of  prohibiting 
rine  agency  of  the  Government  from 
buying  Government  securities  directly 
from  another  agency  of  the  Government. 
You  are  reaffirming  a  policy  of  requir- 
ing the  Government  to  pay  tribute  to 
these  17  Wall  Street  dealers.  The  law 
now  on  the  books  gives  these  dealers  a 
tollgate,  and  they  collect  a  toll  every 
time  these  bonds  are  bought  or  sold  by 
a  Crovernment  agency.  They  collect 
h<y\.ri  ways  going  in  and  coming  out. 
And  we  are  voting  to  continue  that  policy 
of  giving  these  17  dealers  an  exclusive 
monopoly,  leaving  with  them  the  power 
to  fix  their  commission  or  their  fee,  with 
no  supervision  and  no  control. 

Mr  Me:AD£R  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADFTl  I  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman  talk  about  these  features  with 
interest,  but  as  I  understand  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  it  relates  to  direct  purchases 
from  the  Treasury  Department. 

^^•  PATMAN      That  is  right. 

Mr.  iMf:AL)KR  Does  the  gentleman 
want  to  have  the  impression  that 
brokerage  fees  are  paid  on  direct  pur- 
chases? 

Mr.  PATMAN  No;  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  impres.s;o:i  tb-a*:  brokerage  fees 
are  paid  on  direct  purchases  Brokerage 
fees   are   i;oc   paid  on   direct   purchases. 


That  is  the  reason  I  would  hke  fur  all 
purchases  to  be  made  directly  where  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  to  make  the  pur- 
chases directly  This  bill  provides  a 
small  exception  to  the  law  which  says 
purcha.se  shall  not  be  made  directly,  and 
the  exception  is  for  only  $5  billion  and 
under  certain  limited  circumstances. 
My  position  is.  why  should  we  not  make 
'he  exception  for  $10  billion  or  $20  bil- 
lion'^  And  why  should  we  grant  the  ex- 
ception under  wraps  of  a  congressional 
intent  which  says,  in  effect,  that  the  au- 
thority shall  most  likely  never  be  used 
after  it  is  granted? 

Or  to  put  the  matter  more  precisely. 
wl-y  should  we  have  a  law  in  the  first 
place  which  says  the  Federal  Reserve 
may  not  buy  Government  securities 
directly  from  the  Treasury?  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  buying,  for  whatever 
reasons  it  decides  to  buy,  and  the  Treas- 
ury is  selling,  for  whatever  reasons  it 
decides  to  sell,  why  should  not  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  be  permitted  to  buy  directly 
from  the  Treasury?  As  long  as  we  are 
making  an  exception  to  the  prohibition. 
why  should  we  not  strike  out  the  pro- 
hibition entirely?  If  we  let  the  prohibi- 
tion stand,  we  are  simply  reaffirming  the 
policy  of  giving  the.se  17  dealers  an  arbi- 
trary and  unjustified  tollgate. 

Is  the  gentleman  for  that,  to  allow  the 
17  dealers  to  charge  commissions,  un- 
controlled and  unsupervised? 

Mr.  MEADER.  It  strikes  me  from 
the  gentleman's  reply  to  my  question 
that  he  is  talking  about  a  totally  dif- 
ferent matter. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     No. 

Mr.  MEADER.  This  relates  to  the  ex- 
tension of  an  existing  law.  If  he  is  op- 
posing that  and  requiring  an  open 
market,  he  would  not  be  against  pay- 
ment of  these  commissions. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  want  a  bill  that 
would  expand  the  exception  and  let  all 
purchases  and  all  sales  be  made  direct- 
ly I  am  oppo.sed  to  the  law  which 
compels  these  different  Federal  agencies 
to  go  through  the  tollgate  of  these  Wall 
Street  dealers.  That  is  all  I  am  pro- 
posing I  think  the  poUcy  which  has 
been  written  into  law^  is  wrong.  This 
bill  reaffirms  that  policy  which  says  we 
can  go  nowhere  unless  we  go  through 
these  Wall  Street  dealers'  tollgate  and 
pay  whatever  toll  they  choose  to  exact. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Did  the 
gentleman  vote  for  this  bill  in  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Now 
the  gentleman  is  opposing  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  and  I  have  a 
perfectly  logical  reason  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  When 
did  the  gentleman  change  his  mind? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  have  not  changed  my 
mind.  I  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
committee,  but  the  committee  did  not 
accept  it;  so  I  said  I  would  present  the 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
accept  it  or  reject  it.  as  it  might  see  fit. 


Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
am  I  to  (id''  I  would  like  to  follow  the 
t'enflf'mar: 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vole  w:i.J:  nw-  :,y 
voting  against  suspending  the  rules.  If 
we  Insist  on  getting  a  rule  on  this  bill, 
instead  of  suspending  the  rules,  then  I 
can  offer  my  amendment  and  other 
Members  can  likewise  offer  their  amend- 
ments. Then  the  Hou.se  can  vote  on 
whether  or  not  to  accept  my  amendment 
or  any  other  amendment.  I  am  against 
susp>ension  of  the  rules,  because  suspend- 
ing the  rules  automatically  precludes 
any  and  all  amendments.  I  do  not  op- 
pose, and  I  have  not  opposed,  the  bill's 
being  brought  up  under  a  rule  I  be- 
lieve in  free  and  open  debate.  I  do  not 
want  the  other  Members  to  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  considering  amendments 
and  adopting  amendments  if.  after 
hearing  debate,  they  decide  that  amend- 
ments should  be  adopted  In  the  com- 
mittee I  voted  for  reporting  the  bill,  but 
in  doing  so  I  assumed  that  the  bill  would 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the 
regular  way,  in  which  case  it  could  be 
amended  in  the  House. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  To  sup- 
port the  gentlemaii.  how  should  I  vote? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Vote  against  suspend- 
ing the  rules,  so  the  Rules  Committee 
will  bring  in  a  rule,  and  I  can  offer  an 
amendment.  That  is  the  way  to  vote. 
I  am  really  soliciting  the  gentleman's 
vote  against  suspending  the  rules.  If 
we  refuse  to  suspend  the  rules,  the  bill 
will  be  brought  in  in  the  regulai-  way 
and  I  can  offer  my  amendment.  Then, 
after  hearing  the  debate,  the  gentleman 
can  decide  whether  to  vote  for  or  against 
my  amendment. 

Mr  HOFP^IAN  of  Michigan.  Just  one 
more  question.  What  assurance  does 
the  gentleman  have  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  do  what  he  wants  it  to  do? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Rules  Committee 
will  report  a  rule.  I  am  sure,  if  we  ask 
for  it. 

Mr.  PIOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Would 
the  gentleman  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
if  I  voto  against  suspension  of  the  rules 
and  passing  this  bill  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee did  not  report  a  rule,  then  I 
should  sign  a  petition? 

Mr  PATMAN.  It  is  not  the  type  of 
bill  that  the  Rules  Committee  is  likely 
to  delay  giving  a  rule.  That  is  out  of 
the  realm  of  controversy. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  vote  against 
taking  up  the  bill  under  a  suspension  of 
the  rules. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  should  all  vote  against 
suspending  the  rules.  The  bill  should 
come  from  the  Rules  Committee  in  the 
regular  way,  with  an  open  rule,  so  that 
the  Members  can  consider  amendments. 

Mr.  SPENCE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
1  Mr.  MuLTER  I . 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr  Speaker,  this  bill 
simply  extends  existing  authority  for  an- 
other 2  years.  The  authority  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  up  to 
$5  billion  worth  of  securities  from  the 
Treasury  Department  was  first  enacted 
in  1942  for  a  2-year  p>eriod.  We  have 
been  extending  it  each  time  for  a  2-year 
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period  so  that  the  CoTisress  is  rf-quired 
at  least  once  every  2  yesrs  to  review  the 
exercise  of  this  authority  and  if  there 
were  any  abuses  of  the  authority  to  cor- 
rect them. 

Till'  i/Djeci.  -r.  il  I  la'.Jer' land  it,  a:- 
mad<  by  tht  ^eLiieman  from  I  exiuS  i  Mr. 
Patm.an  U>  the  bill  is  that  in.stead  of  this 
authority  bemg  for  $5  billion  he  would 
take  out  the  $,t  billion  limitation  and 
insert  the  right  or  authority  to  buy  these 
securities  without  any  dollar  hmitation. 

Well,  now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  although  tlie  $5  billion  authority 
has  been  in  existence  since  1942.  only 
twice  have  tiiC  Fxleral  Re.s<-rve  banta 
found  11  necessary  to  use  as  raucli  as 
$1,320  million.  'Itiey  have  never  h.wJ  to 
use  the  $5  billion  at  any  one  time.  So, 
the  gentleman's  argument  falls  of  its 
own  weight. 

If  they  have  never  had  to  go  within 
$2  billion  at  any  ooe  time,  why  take  the 
limitation  of  $6  bi.lion  out  of  the  law? 
I  could  uncier.'^iand  .-^ori-eone  urginp  a 
i-ed\iction.  but   not   an    increase. 

Now,  there  has  been  some  question 
raised,  as  to  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  a  time  limitation  placed  on  the  length 
of  Unie  duriiig  which  this  borrowing 
may  be  carried  on.  In  ihat  connection. 
I  wisii  to  call  your  atlenlion  u^  the  fact 
that  in  all  the  tim^'  that  this  autiiority 
has  exi.'^ted  sine*'  ]9AJ  the  Pedi>ral  Re- 
serve System  ha.s  not  found  it  necessary 
to  use  this  authority  for  more  than  48 
days  during  any  one  year,  and  the  long- 
est time  for  any  one  particular  purcha,'-e 
of  securities  was  for  a  r>eriod  of  28  days, 
which  is  also  part  of  that  48-da'.  maxi- 
mum pei;c)d  dunnp  wlucii  the  a  iinonly 
wa.^  used  (>nce  back  in  1943 

All  of  this  taJk  iiiiit  y  J  ha\-e  heard 
about  intere.sL  raie.s  and  boosiinp  tlu  in- 
terest rates  and  payuig  commisions  and 
17  New  York  banks  being  the  sole  onts 
who  can  engage  la  the  Government  bond 
business,  L'-  a^]  b<..->idf  the  po.nt.  None 
of  that  ba^  •ii.yLliing  lo  uu  v>uh  Uiis  bill. 

If  you  do  not  enact  tnis  bill  and  ex- 
tend tins  autnority.  then  the  only  way 
the  Kedt  ral  Reserve  banks  v,  il!  be  able 
to  operate  r^  through  those  17  com- 
mercial bank :.  Whenever  this  authority 
is  used,  there  are  no  commissions  paid 
to  anybody.  No  private  buitk.,  aie  u;ied 
in  it  These  are  diret  i  ii  ajusa.  iions  be- 
tween theF'd«;al  Rest :  v«  baiiK-  and  the 
Trea >ur\-  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  BARRY  h:-  Si  .-akfr  w '11  the 
gentleman  vi-  d'' 

Mr.  MVI.TF.R  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  fr'tr.  n    v  York. 

Mr.  BAI-.RY  I  would  like  to  say  that 
in  the  ii.tervening  time  since  the  gtniif- 
man  from  Texas  addressed  the  Hoixse. 
I  got  on  the  telephone  to  talk  to  one  of 
the  largest — in  fact,  the  larec.st — bond 
house  in  the  Nation,  and  I  recpivod  this 
information:  Their  net  prr-fit  f'r  last 
year  was  $1087  000  and.  together  with 
the  second  largest  bond  house  the  tcta.1 
profit  was  just  over  $2  million.  And.  Lliey 
do  25  percent  of  the  amount  of  bu.^ines.s 
and  more  than  the  gexitleman  from 
Texas  talked  about  "f he>-  a.ssured  me 
that  by  using  tnat  factor,  a  total  of  S8 
million  w;i,s  the  t-ntire  profit  for  the  en- 
tire industri'  of  17  house." 


Mr  MULTER  I  would  like  to  rem;:",d 
;.  ou  trial  oeforc  iho  Committee  on  Bank- 
.nji  and  Currency  not  ori.ly  was  the  gen- 
u.err  ill  from  Texas  Mr.  Patman)  given 
: .'.e  oMHjriuruty  to  e.xamme  li.e  Under 
Secretary-  of  the  T.-e.^ury  who  apjieared 
in  support  of  the  bill,  but  he  alsc^  made 
a  statement.  Durmc  lus  teblunony,  the 
.i^ntleman  from  I  ex  as  iMr.  Pmm.^.nj 
.said; 

So,  lei  TIM  empha&lze.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  oppose  graaUiig  ihe  authority  outlined 
In  thl«  biU.  but  I  lavor  extending  the  au- 
thority &ud  taking  the  linUtaUous  and  the 
rct«tri£-t  k>n«  from  It  so  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  wlU  have  Skdequrite  power  to 
manage  the  debt  in  the  least  costly  way. 

This  bill  should  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  lias  expired. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
iMr.  BarrI. 

Mr.  BARR.  Mr.  Sixaker.  this  bill  in 
reality  is  a  very  simple  proposition.  It 
just  boils  down  to  the  simple  fact  that  if 
we  pass  tills  bill  today  it  will  enable  the 
Treasury  to  get  by  with  less  money  in  its 
balances.  Today  they  can  operate  on  a 
cash  balance  of  $3^2  to  $5  billion.  That 
IS  .ui.'^t  w  nat  11  takes  to  keep  the  United 
.'stp.-.s  ■inning.  In  other  w.ird'  thfv 
'a'. <  a  "'^t  enough  money  in  Uie  banks 
around  the  country  and  in  the  ?'edcral 
Reserve  System  to  paj-  the  US.  bills  for 
a  period  of  about  2  to  3  weeks.  That  is 
all  the  money  we  are  keepmg  on  hand. 
I  personally  thuik  tliat  this  is  wise.  1 
do  not  see  any  point  to  keeping  any  more 
money  tied  up  to  run  the  United  States 
than  there  is  in  keeping  money  tied  up 
to  rim  a  business.  Keep  your  balances 
as  low  as  possible. 

i'his  bill  gives  the  Treasury  an  emer- 
cency  drawing  power  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  the  extent  of  $5  billion. 
It  has  rarely  been  used.  If  you  pass  Uie 
bill  today  it  means  that  the  Treasury 
can  continue  to  operate  with  miminaiu 
balances. 

If  the  t)ill  is  not  passed,  then  you  had 
better  get  ready  to  adjust  the  Treasury 
balances  upward,  to  the  extent  of  about 
$5  billion.  Somewhere  we  in  tliis  Con- 
gress are  going  to  have  to  get  that  much 
money  to  the  Treasury  to  keep  on  hand 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

Ntr.  .SPENCE  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania  (Mr.  MOORHEAD]. 

Mr.  MOOR  HEAD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rLse 
in  support  of  this  lesislation  I  think 
the  easiest  way  to  imderstand  wlial  tins 
legislation  does  is  to  consider  what  a 
business,  particularly  a  sma.l  busme.s.s, 
does.  They  do  net  lik(  to  keej:  a  lot  of 
idle  cash  on  hand  So  they  r.ake  an 
arrangement  with  a  bark  called  a  line 
of  credit  which  enables  them  to  call  on 
the  bank  whenever  they  are  low  in  funds. 

This  legislation  gives  the  U.S  Treas- 
ury a  line  of  credit  with  the  Federal  R»  - 
serve:  but.  to  present  this  line  of  credit 
being  abused,  the  Congress  has  put  a 
limitation  of  $5  billion  or.  the  amount 
md  has  required  the  Treasury  to  set 
forth  the  basis  or  standards  ^:^  hich  they 
will  follow  in  exercising  tliis  riglit.  Tliis 
blD  will  enable   the   Treasury   to   save 


money  and  tlrus  savi  monej'  for  th.e  tax- 
;>ayers  of  the  counli->-  I  urge  ihe  adop- 
i;rin  of  this  bill 

Mr  SPENCE.  Mr  .Speaker,  I  yield 
.'uyself  2  mmuu-.s 

Mr  Speaker.  1  s^anL  to  impress  upon 
Uie  Membcr.s  of  the  House  that  this  bill 
came  out  of  the  committee  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  The  only  objection  I  have 
heard  expressed  is  to  the  manner  of  its 
consideration.  Suspension  of  the  rules 
is  an  ordinary  paiiianientai-v-  procedure. 
It  expedites  consideration  and  saves 
Ume.  I  asked  to  h.^ve  the  o.U  put  on  the 
suspension  calendar  because  I  thought 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  it.  The 
leadt.Tship  of  tlie  H  use  put  it  on  the 
su.speiision  Cwendar  becaust^  they 
thought  thai  w&.s  ine  iiro,"*!  \^ay  to  con- 
sider It.  It  is  on  tJjfc  suspension  calendar 
and  needs  two-tlni-ds  of  the  vote  of  the 
House  for  it  to  pass.  I  am  sure  it  will 
get  that. 

CAUL    or    THE.    HOUSE 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
Uie  point  of  oi-der  tiiat  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  uvx  present. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  tlie  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
ir>winp  Membe.'-s  failed  to  an.-wer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.   1501 

AdaT  nno  Morns.  (»cla. 

.Alford  Flynt  MorrlBon 

.Mfrer  Prazler  Mumma 

Anderson,  Frellnghtiysen    O  Hara.  M.ch. 

Mont.  Grant  Oliver 

Anfuso  Halleck  PoweU 

Barden  H^t>ert  Reece.  Tenn. 

Belcfcer  Hera  Scott 

Bentley  .inrkson  gUk 

BliU*  Kearns  Smttb.  Calif. 

Bogga  Kelly  Stet^i 

Boland  Keogb  SLraiiun 

Bray  l<eunon  Tajlor 

Brooks.  La  McSween  Teague,  Tex 

BMCkley  Macdonald  Thorrp^cn   I.a. 

Burdlck  Ma^uson  Wa'n^r'ight 

Peller  Maaon  Wright 

Coffin  Merrow  Yhles 

i^ooley  Metcali  Zelfiiko 

Digiite  MiUer, 
I>jw:-iiig  OeorgeP. 

t>urham  Miller,  N.T. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr. 
Walter'.  Three  hur.dred  and  seventy 
Members  have  an-^wred  t-t""  their  names. 
a  riuorum. 

By  mianimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings undi  :  ti^e  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  su.spendine  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  i  Uie 
rules  weiT  suspor.iied  and  tlic  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motii^n  to  reri  nsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CANNED  EDITORIAIi?  PACE  CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST  SITUS  PICKET- 
ING  BILL 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
:^peakt  r.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  IhLs  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  matny  weeks  certain  lobby 
groups  have  been  leveling  a  concerted 
drive  against  the  passage  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Thompson "common  situs"  picket- 
ing bills— S.  2643  and  H.R.  9070. 

Latest  in  the  series  of  attacks  on  the 
bill  is  a  collection  of  editorials  sent  to 
Member;,  of  the  House  this  week  by  the 
American  Retail  Federation.  The  cover 
reads  "More  Newspapers  Reflect  Mount- 
ing Public  Indignation  Over  Efforts  To 
Blast  a  Big  Hole  in  the  Landnom-Griffin 
Law  With  Common  Situs  Picketing  Bill." 
The  document  reprints  52  articles  and 
editorials  in  opposition  to  the  bill  from 
22  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
all  appearing  within  a  period  of  3  weeks. 

It  is  amazing  to  note  m  reading  these 
clippings  that  the  following  identiral 
editorial  opposing  the  bill,  and  mention- 
ing "a  publication  of  the  American  Re- 
tail Federation."  appeared  word-for- 
word  in  no  less  than  12  newspapers 
within  an  8-day  period  between  May 
17  and  May  25  of  this  year; 

A'.l  the  evidence  Indicates  that  most 
Amerirans  believe  that  the  labor  laws  now 
on  the  books — Including  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  last  years  Landrum-GriCBn  Act — 
are  reasonable  neces^-arv  and  In  no  way 
punitive 

A  great  many  believe  that  they  don't  go 
far  enough  to  con'r  >1  the  enormous  powers 
of  present-day  unions  However,  some  of  the 
labor  leaders  are  atlaman:ly  opposed  to  even 
a  minimum  amount  if  regulation,  and  are 
determined  to  get  nd  of  It. 

Take,  for  Instance,  proposed  legislation 
which  would  permit  "common  situs"  plcket- 
lng--a  type  of  picketing  which  Is  presently 
regrulated  and  c<jntrolled  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  with  the  authority 
of  existing  law 

"Common  situ.s"  means  any  place-  -a 
factory,  office  building  jr  building  under 
construction — where  more  than  one  em- 
ployer functions  If  the  legislation  in  ques- 
tion should  be  passed,  in  the  words  of  Repre- 
sentative B.ARDE.N  if  North  Carolina,  it  would 
be  possible  f  r  rertain  unions  to  shut  down 
any  constrtictiL.n  pr  ■•oc:  la  its  entirety.  In- 
cluding national  defer.se  projects  any  time 
It   suits   their    whim    land    'ar.cy 

A  publication  of  the  American  ReUiU  Fed- 
eration provides  specific  examples.  If  a  re- 
taller  were  building  a  new  branch  store,  or 
remodeling  or  carrying  on  a  major  redec- 
orating Job  to  his  present  store,  the  bill 
w  )uld  perm.lt  building  trades  unions  to 
picket  the  store  If  any  of  the  employees 
doing  any  of  the  work  were  nonunion  Also 
If  a  retailer  were  supplying  merchandise  to 
new  buildings,  picketing  pjermltted  by  this 
bill  coiild  slow  down  or  stop  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  which  he  had  contracted 
to  furnish 

The  legislation  would  bring  back.  In  prin- 
ciple IX  not  In  name,  the  secondary  boycottr — 
one  of  the  most  vicious  and  Indefensible  of 
stratagems 

The  papers  carrying  this  identical 
editorial  are;  Waieriown  <S.  Dak  '  Pub- 
lic Opinion.  May  19.  I960:  Helena  Ark,' 
World  and  R.'Cord  May  22.  1960.  Aiken 
(S  C  Standard  and  keview.  Mav  19. 
1960  Sharon  '  E^.  >  Herald.  May  21,  1960 
Charlesion  '.'^C'  Past.  May  25.  I960 
Marion  Tnd  '  Chromcle.  May  17.  1960 
Dyer.sburg    'Tenn  >    State  Gazette.   May 


21,  1960:  El  Dorado  >  Ark  >  News,  May  22, 
1960;  Kannapolts  (NC'  Independent, 
May  22.  1960:  Greenville  'SC  •  Pied- 
mont. May  19,  1960:  Corinth  iMiss  >  Co- 
rinthian, May  24,  1960:  Wilson  (NC  ' 
Times,  May  25.  1960 

The  following  editorial  opposing  the 
bill  appeared  word  for  word  m  seven 
newspapers  within  a  2-week  period  be- 
tween April  28  and  May  12; 

When  the  LiUidrtim-Orlffln  labor  hill  rame 
up  in  Congress  last  fall,  union  leaders  kicked 
up  such  a  fuss  that  they  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing it  well  watered  down  before  it  wtis  passed 

Apparently  not  satisfied  with  thl,"  labor 
lobbyists  In  Washington  are  reportedly  now 
trying  to  push  through  new  legislation  which 
would  further  weaken  the  labor  law 

Unions  In  the  building  trades  are  said  to 
be  urging  Congress  to  pass  House  Resolution 
9070,  amending  the  labor  act  to  permit  "situs 
picketing,"  The  amendment  Is  warded  so 
that  It  would  legalize  the  secondary  boycott, 
so  viciously  misused  In  the  construction  In- 
ciustry  prior  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

The  amendment  oould  conceivably  Increase 
costs  on  all  types  of  construction,  iiore  dan- 
gerous. It  would  give  the  leader  of  any  build- 
ing union  legal  power  to  shut  down  any  con- 
struction project  any  time  it  suits  his  whim 

The  prop>08ed  amendment  would  pennlt  a 
union  which  has  a  dispute  with  one  build- 
ing contractor  to  strike  and  picket  all  other 
contractors  and  subcontractors  merely  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  working  on  the 
same  building  project.  The  effect  would  be 
to  stop  all  work  on  the  project — even  though 
It  might  be  a  vital  defense  project. 

Let's  hope  our  Congressmen  realize  what 
Is  under  the  surface  of  this  legislative  gem 
when  they  are  called  to  vote  on  It. 

The  papers  carrying  this  editorial  are: 
Cedar  Springs  'Mich.  >  Clipper,  April  28, 
1960:  Detroit  ^Mich.)  Investor,  May  6, 
1960  New  Hope  ^Pa.^  News,  May  12, 
1960:  Oneida  'NY'  DL'^patch,  May  7, 
1960:  Westf^eld  'N  J  '  Lf-ader.  May  12. 
1960.  Hawthorne  'N  J  '  Pr(\s.s.  May  5. 
1960,  Brooksville  '  Pa  '  JefTersonian 
Democrat.  May  5,  1960. 

Still  another  editorial  in  the  Ameri- 
can Retail  Federation  collection  ap- 
peared word  for  word  in  three  of  the 
newspap-rs.  They  are:  Wellington 
'Ohin  Enterprise,  May  12,  I960:  Mount 
Washington  'Ohio)  Press,  April  28,  1960. 
Alexandria  *La  >  Town  Talk  May  24, 
1960. 

This  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

Bill  To  Promote  Stiukxs 

Labor's  friends  In  Congress  are  about  to 
operate  on  the  stlU-new  Landrum-GrlfUn 
Act — to  cut  out  Its  very  heart.  If  they  can. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  hard-won  reform 
legislation.  It  is  an  unfair  labor  practice  to 
picket,  or  strike,  to  force  one  employer  to 
stop  doing  business  with  another  employer. 
Such  action,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
secondary  boycott,  had  been  the  chief  or- 
ganizing routine  of  the  mllllon-and-a-half- 
member  Teamsters  Union  and  the  18  build- 
ing trades  unions  with  a  membership  of 
3  ml|^on. 

The  classic  method  was  to  threaten  one 
employer,  such  as  a  general  contractor,  with 
a  strike  unless  he  stopped  doing  business 
with  another — in  most  cases  a  nonunion 
subcontractor  or  supplier 

But  the  relief  provided  by  the  Landrum- 
GrilHi.  Act  against  this  unconscionable  and 
disastrous  abuse  of  the  right  to  organize  will 
be  short  lived  !f  Congress  can  be  bludgeoned 
Into  passing  the  Thompson  bill  (HR  9070). 
This  sly  18-llne  measure  amends  the  section 
outlawmz   the  secondary  boycott   by  exclud- 


ing its  ttppUration  to  any  "common  situs" 
where  the  employees  of  more  tlian  one  em- 
ployer are  er. gaged  In  the  alteration,  paint- 
ing, repmlr  or  jther  work  at  the  place  where 
the  work,  alteration,  palntlnt;  or  repair  Is 
being  jxTf  >  inned 

P'aRSit>i;p  •'  '-he  hi.  ,irid  lU*  counterpart  In 
the  Ser.ri'e  -x  w:d  '.Wfuse  the  construrtlon 
union.s  and  the  ream.sters  to  renew  the 
blackmail  picketing  "  that  proponents  of  the 
Landrum-Cirlffln  meastire  fought  to  curb. 
No  nonunion  plumber,  carpenter,  electrician, 
painter,  or  other  building  craftsman  or 
maintenance  man  could  be  hired  to  buUd, 
alter,  repair,  paint,  or  Install  equipment  in 
a  building  without  the  neutral  employer 
t)elng  subject  to  picketing — and  the  closing 
down  of  the  entire  operation  if  the  employees 
resp>ected  the  picket  line.  No  company  could 
safely  employ  a  nonunion  subcontractor. 

TTie  language  of  this  amendment  is  so 
sweeping  it  would  permit  strikes  or  picketing 
relating  to  wages,  hours,  and  working  condi- 
tions of  employees  at  any  job  site  and  stop 
every  truck  carrying  ready-mix  cement  Ui  the 
Job  If  houses  were  t)elng  constructed  or 
repairs  being  made  by  nonunion  workers  at 
an  air  base,  for  instance,  all  of  the  gates 
could  be  picketed  and  every  union  man  In 
every  other  Job  on  the  base  stopped  from 
doing  his  work 

Passage  of  the  Thompson  bill  would  make 
a  mockery  of  the  McClellan  hearings  and  the 
public  demands  growing  out  of  them,  wreck 
the  Landrum-Orlflln  Act  and  Taft-Hartley 
alike  It  would  Initiate  union  power  as  never 
before  It  would  make  Jimmy  Hofla  a  giant. 
It  would  promote  a  rash  of  strikes  such  as 
we  have  never  seen  before. 

Will  your  Congressman  have  the  nerve  to 
vc>te  for  It — and  ask  for  your  vote  later'' 

Another  word-for-word  editorial 
against  the  Kennedy-Thompson  bill  ap- 
peared in  these  papers:  Elizabetliton 
'Tenn.)  Star,  May  12,  1960.  Johnson 
City  'Term.)  Press  Chronicle,  May  13. 
1960:  Suffolk  (Va.)  News  Herald.  May 
20,  1960 — reprinted  from  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

It  follows: 

Secondakt  Botcott 

With  the  civil  rights  bill  out  of  the  way. 
Consrress  Is  described  as  free  to  give  Its  un- 
divided attention  to  the  H  da-spon.sored 
"common  situs"  bill.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  country  will  give  Its  undivided  attention 
to  this  proposed  evU  legislation  Clear  away 
the  cobwebs  and  this  Is  what  the  bill  iHR. 
9070  and  Kznnkdt's  8.  2643)  would  do: 

It  is  a  bold  move  to  cut  the  guta  out  of 
the  Landnim-Orlffln  labor  reform  law  by 
giving  an  obnoxious  form  of  secondary  boy- 
cott free  rein  If  enacted,  it  will  legalize 
work  stoppage  at  any  construction  site.  ( For 
instance,  where  more  than  one  employer 
functions,  the  operations  of  all  contractors 
and  neutral  union  workers  can  be  halted 
either  by  a  real  or  phony  strike  against  a 
given  contractor  ) 

The  bin  would  scrap  the  careful  regula- 
tions of  the  present  law  under  which  only 
applicable  picketing  Is  allowed  One  possi- 
ble result  would  be  to  halt  construction  es- 
sential to  defense.  If  this  type  of  blanket 
picketing  Is  given  a  green  light. 

The  secondary  boycott  would  permit  a 
union  to  eliminate  from  construction  proj- 
ects all  nonimlon  groups  engaged  in  them, 
whether  contractors,  subcontractors  or  their 
employees. 

H.R  9070  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
Labor  Committee,  Is  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to 
kill  this  partisan,  unfair  effort  to  reett^ib- 
Ush  the  secondary  boycott. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  either  the  most 
amazing  example  of  clairvoyant  editorial 


writing  in  history  or  the  most  remark- 
able example  of  coincidence  eve:  seen  by 
man  Of  course,  caruied  editorials  to 
promote  .some  special  interest  are  noth- 
ing new  in  American  journali.sm.  Many 
times  during  recent  years  we  have  heard 
the  phrase  the  kepi  prt-ss  '  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  cuUeaKues  m  the 
House  the  latest  example  of  this  journal- 
istic phenomenon  .so  that  the  phi  a-se  may 
have  mort   ^;^'!..;-(  .int  meaning 

In  attackii.K  :!.•  K<raiedy -Thompson 
bill  the  intemperate,  canned  editorial 
"writers"  use  such  descriptive  phrases  as 
"the  Hoffa -sponsored  bill."  one  of  the 
most  immoral  bills  ever  pi-esent  before 
the  American  Congress.  a  bill  to  cut 
the  heart  out  of  the  Landrum-Gnffin 
Act,"  "the  first  step  by  Jimmy  Hoffa  to 
scuttle  the  Landrum-Gnflin  Act.'  "a 
sabotage  proposal."  and  "this  partisan, 
unfair  effort  to  reestablish  the  secondary 
boycott " 

All  of  these  editorials  make  it  appear 
that  somehow  this  is  Jimmy  Hoffa  s  bill 
and  that  its  enactment  will  scuttle  the 
Landrum-GnfTin  Act  Of  course,  this  is 
a  misstatement  of  fact  and  is  not  based 
on  a  shred  of  evidence.  No  wltne.ss  rep- 
resenting the  Teamsters  Union  even  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  to  testify  In 
support  of  H.R.  9070  Moreover,  it  is  well 
known  that  both  sponsors  of  the  biU  are 
high  on  the  Hoffa  "purge  list." 

Mr  Speaker,  not  one  editorial  men- 
tions the  fact  that  President  Eisenliower 
himself  has  requested  this  legislation  In 
three  separate  messages  to  Congress  in 
the  past  6  years,  nor  that  the  bill  is  .sup- 
ported by  Secretary  of  Labor  James  P 
Mitchell,  and  was  reported  by  a  lopsided 
21-5  bipartisan  vote  by  the  Educa- 
tion and   Labor  Committee. 

What  amazes  me  most  about  this  epi- 
sode Is  that  the  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion's lobbyi.^ts.  supposedly  clever  and  in- 
dustrious, have  attempted  to  foust  this 
collection  of  canned  editorials  upon 
Members  of  Congress  as  being  repre- 
sentative of  the  viewpoint  of  the  legiti- 
mate press  of  the  Nation  Perhaps  the 
only  explanation  is  that  they  are  con- 
vinced that  Memb«'rs  never  read  the  ma- 
terial winch  comes  into  their  offices  any- 
way. 

communications     act     amend- 
mp:nts  relating  to  booster 

OPK-lA'nONS 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S  1886'  to  amend  the  Communu  ations 
Act  of  1934  with  resix^ct  to  certain  re- 
broadcasting  activities. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 318  of  the  Communlratlons  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.8  C  3181  is  amended  by  strlkitig  out 
"(3)  stations  engHKed  in  broadcasting  and' 
and  ln.sert  in  lieu  Thereof  the-  following 
"(3)  statltjn.s  eiifraged  in  broiuJcaEting  (Other 
than  thtjee  en^aKed  solely  in  the  function  '.x 
rebroad  casting  the  signals  of  teiev'.^lon 
broadcast  stations,,  and" 

Sec.  2  .Section  319(di  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  use  3!9(dM  It 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  period  at  the 


end  thereof  the  following;  "If  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  the  public  Interest,  conven- 
ience, and  necessity  would  be  served  there- 
by, It  miiy  waive  the  requirement  of  a  per- 
mit for  construction  of  a  station  that  is  en- 
gaged solely  in  re  broad  casting  television 
signals  if  such  station  was  constructed  on  or 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sen- 
tence." 

Mr  H.ARRIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  S  1886. 
as  amended.  Is  limited  specifically  to  the 
rebroadcasting  or  booster  problem. 

EXTENT  or  BOOSTEX  OPERATIONS 

Boosters  or  repeaters  have  been  used 
for  some  years  as  a  means  of  extending 
television  service  to  small  communities 
remote  from  the  metroE>olitan  centers 
where  television  stations  have  been 
largely  concentrated.  They  are  tech- 
nically the  simplest  and  apparently  the 
least  expensive  means  of  achieving  that 
end. 

Stripped  to  Its  barest  essentials,  a 
booster  consists  of  an  ordinary  rooftop 
antenna  strategically  located  to  receive 
a  usable,  though  normally  weak  signal 
from  the  distant  station,  a  shielded  cable 
connected  to  a  small  amplifier  and  run- 
ning to  a  second  rooftop  antenna  so  sit- 
uated AS  to  beam  the  signal  down  into 
the  community  to  be  served,  and  an 
available  power  supply  to  feed  the  am- 
plifier. Such  an  array  receives  the  dis- 
tant signal,  amplifies  it.  and  rebroadcasts 
it  at  low  power  on  the  same  channel. 

Booster  installations  now  serve  hun- 
dreds of  landlocked  areas,  sparsely  set- 
tled communities  and  sections  that  are 
distant  from  regular  television  stations 
which  otherwise  would  be  without  tele- 
vision service.  In  most  cases  the  in- 
stallations are  cooperatively  financed 
The  contributions  are  solicited,  in  nearly 
all  the  cases,  throughout  the  community 
or  memberships  are  sold  in  a  television 
club  m  order  to  finance  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  system. 

KUTORT   OF  roc   ACTION   ON    BOOSTERS 

The  Commission  had  under  active 
consideration  a  proceeding  concerning 
the  authorization  of  low-power  television 
repeater  operation — docket  No.  12116 

On  Januan-  5,  1959.  the  FCC  issued 
Its  report  and  order  In  docket  No.  12116 
in  which  a  majority  held  that  It  would 
not  adopt  regulations  authorizing  the 
operation  of  a  booster  or  repeater  in 
the  VHF  band — and  released  a  public 
notice  indicating  that  it  would  institute 
necessary  legal  proceedings  to  bring  a 
halt  to  the  unlicensed  operation  of  boost- 
ers in  the  VHF  band  unle.ss  within  90 
days  the  operating  VHF  b(X)sters  stated 
their  intention  to  go  to  some  other  type 
of  authorized  t^^levision  operation 

It  lias  been  estimated  that  there  wore 
more  than  1.000  of  these  VHF  boosters 
operating  at  that  time,  particularly  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States, 
.serving  thou.sands  of  people  in  .sparsely 
settled  area-s  and  distant  from  any  reg- 
ularly operated  television  station. 


On  January  27.  1959.  the  FCC  by  a 
public  notice  announced  that  it  was  giv- 
ing further  study  to  the  legal  and  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  problem  and  ti'.at 
such  studies  would  include  possible  new 
legislation  looking  toward  amending  the 
Communications  Act  and  provide  more 
fiexibility  in  administering  section  319 
and  a  possible  relaxation  of  the  operator 
requirements  for  broadcasting  stations. 

On  April  14.  1959.  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  issued  its  pub- 
lic notice  No.  72034  and  stated  that 
it  -.vas  recommending  to  Congress  that 
amendment.s  be  made  to  the  Communi- 
cations Act  so  as  to  permit  it  to  license 
qualifying  television  repeater  or  booster 
stations  in  the  VHF  band  under  certain 
conditions. 

EXPL.\NAT10N   OF  BILL 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 318  of  the  Communications  Act,  all 
transmitting  equipment  iv.  any  station 
licensed  under  the  act  mu.st  be  operated 
by  persons  holding  an  operator's  license 
issued  by  the  FCC  At  present,  the  Com- 
mission is  given  discretion  to  waive  that 
requu'ement  except  for  certain  named 
categories. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  would  grant  the 
FCC  discretion  in  waiving  the  operator 
requirement  with  respect  to  booster  sta- 
tioris  or  other  stations  eiigaged  solely  in 
the  function  of  rebroadcastiiig  the  sig- 
nals of  television  broadcastirtg  stations. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  concerns 
section  319  of  the  Comm.unications  Act. 
Under  tlie  present  provision.'^  of  section 
319  the  FCC  would  be  unable  to  issue  li- 
censes to  those  booster  stations  that  are 
now  on  the  air  since  those  facilities  were 
con.structed  before  the  Commi.ssion 
granted  such  facility  licenses.  The  bill 
would  amend  .section  319  so  as  to  give 
the  FCC  sufficieiu  discretion,  if  it  finds 
that  the  public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity  would  be  served  thereby,  to 
waive  the  requirement  of  a  coristruction 
permit  for  a  booster  station  or  any  other 
station  that  is  engaged  solely  in  re- 
broadca.sting  television  signals  if  such 
station  was  constructed  on  or  before 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

All  facilities  that  are  now  operating 
will  be  required  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ment's which  m.ay  be  promulgated  by  tlie 
FCC 

These  are  verj-  low-powered  television 
stations  which  rebroadcast  television 
programs  on  one  of  the  12  \'HF  channels 
allocated  for  television  These  stations 
have  been  constructed  on  an  illegal  basis 
.so  far  as  the  present  pronslons  of  the 
Communications  Act  are  concerned  in 
order  to  bring  television  service  to  per- 
sons residing  m  sparsely  settled  areas  m 
mount aino'us  regions  located  principally 
in  the  Far  Western  States  The  Federal 
Communicatioiis  Commission  has  on 
three  separate  occasions  refused  to  le- 
galize these  operations  because  of  the 
interference  they  could  cause,  and  be- 
cause the  Commi.ssion  felt  that  there 
were  other  methods  of  effectively  brir^:- 
ing  television  service  to  these  areas 
without  any  interference  problems  being 
created  thereby 

The  hearings  we  have  held  have  re- 
vealed that  despite  the  repeated  turn- 
downs  of  \TTF  boosters  by  the  Federal 
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Communications  Commission,  they  have 
continued  ^  multiply  so  that  at  the  time 
of  the  hearing  before  your  committee, 
the  PCC  reported  that  these  stations  are 
now  in  the  vicinity  of  1.000  in  number. 
It  appears  that  practically  all  of  these 
VHP  boosters  are  located  in  the  Par 
Western  States. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission now  feels  that  In  view  of  the  re- 
liance by  many  people  upon  VHP  boost- 
ers for  tele-vision  service  and  of  the  sub- 
stantial investments  that  have  been 
made  by  the  public  in  VHP  boosters,  It 
is  not  practicable  to  close  down  these 
boosters.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  believes  that  some  provision 
must  be  made  for  their  continuance  upon 
a  legalized  and  regulated  basis.  How- 
ever, the  Commission  assures  us  that  if 
such  operations  are  legulized  the  opera- 
tion of  these  stations  will  be  permitted 
only  under  suitable  conditions  that 
would  keep  to  a  minimum  the  potential 
for  disruptive  interference  which  in- 
evitably results  from  booster  operation. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  advised  us  that  two  provi- 
sions m  the  CommurucatioriS  Act  as  pres- 
ently written  lmpo.se  difBcu'.tip's  in  ac- 
complishing the  objective  of  lesralizmg 
boosters  The  first  is  the  provision  of 
section  318  of  the  Communieation5  Act 
requiring  that  all  transmitting  appara- 
tus be  operated  by  a  person  holding  a 
radio  operator's  licence.  The  Commis- 
sion has  no  authority  to  waive  this  re- 
quirement so  far  as  broadcast  operations 
are  concerned.  The  bill  before  you  would 
give  the  Commission  discretion  to  waive 
the  operator  requirement  with  re.-^pect 
to  television  rebroadcast  stations  if  it  is 
found  that  public  interest,  convenience. 
and  necessity  would  be  served  thereby. 

The  second  difficulty  is  found  in  sec- 
tion 319  which  forbids  the  Commi.ssion 
to  issue  a  license  for  a  station  where  con- 
struction has  been  undertaken  prior  to 
the  receipt  of  a  construction  permit  from 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. All  of  the  boosters  which  are  pres- 
ently in  operation,  of  course,  were  con- 
structed before  a  construction  permit  was 
received  from  the  Commission  and  can- 
not be  licensed  under  the  present  pro- 
vision of  the  Communication.s  Act  Un- 
der the  bill  before  you,  the  Commission 
would  be  sriven  discretion  if  it  finds  that 
public  interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity would  be  served  thereby  to  waive  the 
requirement  of  a  permit  for  construc- 
tion of  a  station  that  is  engaged  solely 
in  rebroadcasting  television  signals  if 
such  station  were  corLstructed  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
instant  bill.  In  effect,  this  provioion 
would  authorize  the  Commission  to  es- 
tablish "grandfather  rights"  for  those 
VHP  boosters  which  initiated  operation 
without  authorization  bt^fore  the  enact- 
ment of  the  instant  bill. 

In  \1ew  of  the  testimony  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the 
showing  that  has  been  made  as  to  the 
reliance  which  residents  m  sparsely 
settled  areas  of  the  We.-^t  have  placed  on 
these  VHP  boosters,  the  committee  has 
approved  the  bill  now  before  yju.  In  so 
doing  we  have  relied  up<jii  a.si,uiances 
given  by  the  Commission  that  appropri- 


ate regulation*  can  and  will  be  drawn 
to  keep  interference  from  such  opera- 
tions at  a  minimum. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  Commission  has  shown  great  reluc- 
tance in  the  ptust  to  license  VHF  boosters 
This  reluctance  has  been  based  upon  the 
twofold  feeling  that  there  was  a  great 
potentiality  of  serious  interference  re- 
sulting from  such  operation  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  availability  of  alternative 
meaJis  of  bnn*;ing  television  service  to 
the  areas  in  question  by  mean.s  which 
involve  no  interference  prf/olems.  De- 
spite Its  change  of  position  lo  recognize 
the  practical  need  for  enabling  sparsely 
settled  communities  m  mountainous 
regions,  particularly  in  the  West,  to  bo 
able  to  continue  to  receive  television 
service  from  VHF  boosters,  the  Commis- 
sion is  under  a  duty  to  make  sure  that 
these  operations  are  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  and  regulations  that 
provide  maxim'um  protection  against 
disruptive  interference  and  to  encour- 
age, wherever  feasible,  the  use  of  alter- 
native methods  of  brinering  television 
service  that  do  not  entail  interference 
problems  We  are  sure  that  the  Com- 
mission m  flctine  under  the  bill  we  are 
recommending  for  your  adoption,  will 
keep  thi.s  ;n  mind 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record. 

Thp  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  refjuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota'' 

Therf  was  no  objection. 

Mr  Mr-GOVERN  Mr  Spf^aknr  I 
strontrly  supixjrt  the  legislation  to  ma.ke 
possible  the  continuance  of  low-power 
television  booster  stations  The  legisla- 
tion before  us  is  m  the  public  Interest 
because  :t  will  enablp  many  thou.sar.ri?  of 
persorLs  iivinc  in  spar.sely  .s^'ttled  area.s  or 
in  rugged  terrain  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  television 

TTie  letii.slation  would  accomplLsh  two 
purposes.  First  of  all.  with  respect  to 
stations  entraefKl  ,v)lely  in  the  function 
of  rebroadcast mt:  the  sisnals  of  televi- 
sion broadcast  stations,  the  Federal 
Communication.s  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  ''•aive  the  statutory  requirement 
that  broadcast  stations  be  operated  only 
by  licenced  operators  Secondly,  the 
legislation  would  authorize  the  FCC  to 
waive  the  requuement  of  a  construction 
permit  for  a  station  that  is  engaged 
solely  in  rebroadcasting  television  sig- 
nals if  such  a  station  were  constructed 
on  or  before  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years,  so-called 
booster  or  repeater  units  have  been  op- 
erated in  small  rural  communities  or  in 
areas  of  mountainous  terrain  where  high 
frequency  television  is  prohibitive.  A  TV 
booster  is  a  simple  inexpensive  device 
ordinarily  financed  by  Cfxjperative  com- 
munity action.  These  d-'Vices  pick  up 
the  signal  from  a  nearby  television  sta- 
tion and  beam  it  on  a  short-range,  low- 
power  system  to  television  sets  within 
the  immediate  area.  Sucii  low -power 
operations  do  not  aiterfere  with  normal 
high  -f r eq  ucncy  telecasts. 

On  December  31,  1958.  tiie  Federal 
Communications  Commission  threatened 


the  continu*^  op^rtitlon  of  such  booster 
stations  by  requiring  that  they  must  con- 
vert to  high-frequency  opprntlon  within 
90  days  This  order  had  it  been  allowed 
to  stand,  would  have  meant  that  many 
communities  would  have  lost  their  tele- 
vision rect-ptlon  entirely 

F'or  that  reason.  I  joined  with  a  num- 
ber f^f  Membors  "if  CongrP!?5  in  frponsor- 
In?  If^nslatlnn  to  bring  about  a  reversal 
of  thi.s  unfortunatp  announcement  by 
thf  Commission 

Since  that  time,  the  Commi.ssion  ha.*; 
recnn.sideied  its  action  and  has  requested 
Ipgislation  ^.inilar  to  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing before  us.  I  am  plea.sed  that  the 
FCC  the  Federal  Aviation  Acency,  the 
r>i.>artment  of  ihf  Air  Fircp,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comm-rce  and  thp  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  are  all  in  fttireement  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  pr<ipo,':ed  le(?islalion. 

Mr  Speaker,  In  the  Interest  of  thr 
m.t.-.v  thousands  of  cittzen.s  in  western 
South  Dakota  and  other  similar  areas. 
who  depend  upon  TV  boo.'Jter  units  for 
television  reception  I  urt-e  the  speedy 
passat-e  of  thi.^  lpi;.s!ati  m 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wyoming  Mr 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  thi.^  point  In  the 
REoopn 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  c>b.1ection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming  Mr 
S5x»aker.  I  urge  favorable  consideration 
of  S.  1886.  The  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  this  bill  will  at  long 
!a.st  mak''  it  possible  to  legalize  cxistmg 
bo<^)ster  television  opera U)ns  which  are 
so  vital  to  the  Western  States  and  have 
been  invaluable  in  pr'>viding  free  tele- 
vision reception  to  remote  sections  of 
Wyoming. 

I  am  pleased  that  wr  are  able  to  take 
favorable  action  on  th;s  bill  so  that  it 
may  become  law  in  this  ses-sion  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  legislation  that  is  most  im- 
portant and  is.  I  am  convinced  in  the 
public  interest. 

As  Wyoming's  sole  US  Representa- 
tive, I  have  closely  followed  the  actions 
on  this  bill — both  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  apE)eared  before  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committees  and  pre- 
sented detailed  statements  outlining  why 
action  on  the  bill  Is  imperative 

The  reason  this  bill  will  be  of  vast 
benefit  to  so  many  television  viewers  in 
the  West  is  that  so  many  small  com- 
munities and  rural  areas  can  receive 
television  signals  by  no  otlier  meaxis  than 
by  television  booster  stations. 

The  primary  objective  m  the  public 
interest  is  to  make  available  to  the  maxi- 
mum possible  number  of  our  citizens  the 
benefits  of  television. 

In  Wyoming,  a  large  portion  of  our 
population  is  dependent  on  tiie^e  tele- 
vision booster  sy.stems  for  television  re- 
ception and  cannot  expect  to  receive  a 
u.sable  picture  through  any  other  mr^ns 
The  lmi>act  of  television  boosters  on 
Wyoming  is  pinpointed  when  one  real- 
izes that  about  60  percent  of  Wyoming 
televLsion  viewers  see  TV  ov^r  D(X>6ter 
systems  aiKl  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
people    of    Wyoming    cannot    expect    to 


receive  a  suitable  TV  signal  by  any  other 
means. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission IS  now  proceeding  to  formulate 
regulations  for  the  licensing  of  new 
VHP  booster  stations  and  for  the  opera- 
tion of  these  stations,  in  their  proceed- 
ing which  is  known  as  docket  No    12116 

There  is  no  doubt.  Mr  Speaker,  of  the 
FCC's  authority  to  license  and  promul- 
gate operating  regulations,  but  I  would 
point  out  that  these  regulations  must  be 
reasonable  and  in  the  public  interest 

The  Wyoming  TV  Repeater  Associa- 
tion has  submitted  several  recommenda- 
tions for  amendments  to  the  regulatioiis 
that  the  FCC  lias  propo.sed.  dealing  with 
the  ot>eration  of  t)ooster  systems.  I 
have  joined  in  urging  that  the  PCC  give 
these  recommendations  of  the  Wyoming 
association  careful  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

And.  in  this  regard,  unless  action  is 
taken  to  reasonably  provide  for  the  needs 
of  these  booster  operations — which  are 
so  Important  for  the  entertaining  and 
informing  of  so  many  Wyoming  people — 
it  may  well  be  that  additional  legisla- 
tion will  be  required 

In  the  meantimfvhowever.  this  legisla- 
tion would  remove  the  obstacles  to  con- 
tinued operation  of  booster  stations  al- 
ready constructed. 

I  would  also  point  out,  Mr  Speaker, 
that  all  booster  facilities  that  are  now 
operating  will  be  required  to  meet  all  of 
the  requirements  which  may  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  This  is  pointed  out  by  the 
House  committee  report  on  S  1886.  and 
must  be  borne  in  mind. 

I  have  made  a  serious  effort  to  identify 
the  guiding  principles  which  I  think 
should  control  our  efforts  to  solve  prob- 
lems which  have  come  up  with  respect 
to  the  television  industry  and  its  impact 
upon  my  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  bill  now  before  lus.  which  will  help 
solve  the  problems  that  the  booster  tele- 
vision systems  in  the  West  now  face, 
should  be  approved. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  DIXON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  reporting  out  S.  1886  and 
thank  the  House  for  passing  it  today. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  has  been  to  provide  free 
radio  and  television  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  However,  failure  to  enact 
this  law  would  have  terminated  that  de- 
sirable objective  for  many  of  the  rural 
people  of  the  West. 

For  example,  in  Utah  80  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  State  is  or  could  be  served  by 
boosters.  The  State  of  Utah  has  enacted 
a  law  permitting  local  governments  to 
erect  these  booster  stations  in  areas 
where  television  signals  do  net  reach. 
These  boosters  are  already  in  use  in  19  of 
the  29  counties. 

These  boosters  are  mfinitely  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  ultra-high-frequency 
systems.  The  boosters  in  Utah  have  not 
interfered  with  other  signals  and  have 
provided  educational  and  entertainment 
values  to  our  farmers  who  have  been 
economicallv  hard  hit  and  therefore  cAn 


less  afford  to  pay  for  expensive  television 
sj-.s  terns 

The  SPCAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  i  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  inform  the  Members  of  the 
H(.use  that  the  bill  that  has  just  been 
passed  is  what  is  referred  to  in  the  com- 
munications field  as  the  "booster"  bill. 
There  are  many  Members  of  Congress, 
particularly  from  the  west  and  north- 
west part  of  the  country,  who  are  tre- 
mendously interested  in  the  program 

I  will  have  a  statement  in  the  Record 
just  prior  to  adoption  of  the  bill  explain- 
ing what  it  is.  The  bills  provisions  have 
been  carefully  worked  out  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to.  On  the  whip 
notice,  unfoitunately.  It  wa,s  referred  to 
as  the  "community  antenna  television 
system."  That  is  incorrect.  This  bill 
does  not  refer  in  any  way  to  community 
antenna  systems.  A  bill  dealing  with 
that  problem  will  come  up  for  separate 
consideration 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  so  many  Members,  probably  30  or  40 
Members  of  the  House,  who  have  been 
mquiring  about  this  matter,  I  wanted 
them  to  know  that  this  is  the  bill  they 
have  been  interested  in 


TERMS  OF  OFFICE  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
CERTAIN  REGULATORY  AGENCIES 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  1965)  to  make  uniform  provisions  of 
law  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  members  of  certain  i-egulatory 
agencies. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  «n  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  the  flrst  section  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  792)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "Tbelr  successors  shall 
be  appointed  each  for  a  term  of  five  yfears 
from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  and 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  has 
qualified,  except  that  he  shall  not  so  con- 
tinue to  serve  beyond  the  expiration  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress  subsequent  to  the 
expiration  of  said  fixed  term  of  office,  and  ex- 
cept that  any  person  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
tbe  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  un- 
expired term  " 

Sec  2  The  flrst  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  4  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.SC  154(b)  1  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  Commissioners  flrst  ap- 
pointed under  this  Act  shall  continue  In 
office  for  the  terms  of  one.  two.  three,  four, 
five,  six.  and  seven  years,  respectively,  from 
the  date  of  the  taking  effect  of  this  Act,  the 
term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  their  successors  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  seven  years  and  until  their 
successors  are  appointed  and  have  qualified, 
except  that  they  shall  not  continue  to  serve 
beyond  the  expiration  of  ti-ie  next  session  of 
Congress  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  said 


fixed  term  of  ofBce;  except  that  any  person 
chiisen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  Commis- 
sioner whom  he  succeeds 

Sec  3  The  fourth  sentence  of  subsection 
(a  I  of  section  4  of  the  Sectirltles  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78  (d)  )  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  'Esch  Commissioner  shall 
receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  a  year 
and  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  five  years 
and  until  his  successor  Is  appointed  and  has 
qualified,  except  that  he  shall  not  so  con- 
tinue to  serve  beyond  the  expiration  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress  subsequent  to  the 
explrat.on  of  said  fixed  term  of  office,  and 
except  ( 1 1  any  Conunissioner  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  explra- 
ation  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and  (2)  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  Commissioners  first  taking 
office  after  the  enactment  of  this  title  shall 
expire  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  nomination,  one  at  tlie  end  of  one 
year,  one  at  the  end  of  two  years,  one  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title." 

The  SPE-^KER  pro  tempore.  Ls  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BENNEIT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
Senate  bill  and  it  has  to  do  with  the 
terms  of  office  of  certain  Commissioners 
of  major  regulatory  agencies.  It  deals 
with  the  members  m  reference  to  their 
term  of  office  as  follows:  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  tlie  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  and  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  bill  would  permit  a  member  of  one 
of  these  agencies  or  Commissions  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  office  following  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  until  his  successor 
has  been  appointed  and  qualified,  but  not 
to  exceed  the  end  of  the  follow  ing  session 
of  Congress.  It  does  no  more  than  bring 
these  Eigencies  into  line  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi.ssion.  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  have  been  interested  in 
legislation  pending  before  the  gentle- 
mans  committee  which  would  place  the 
Chairmen  of  these  important  regulatory 
Commissions  on  a  rotating  basis,  on  a 
basis  of  where  they  are  elected  by  the 
Commissioners  themselves  for  Chairman 
rather  than  being  designated  by  the 
President,  Legislation  along  this  line 
has  been  introduced.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant, in  my  judgment,  that  this  reform 
and  change  be  made.  Our  independent 
agencies  should  be  arms  of  the  Congress 
rather  than  agencies  of  the  Executive. 

Would  this  bill  also  provide  for  the 
election  of  the  Chairmen  by  the  Com- 
missioners, or  would  it  continue  the  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  Chairman  is  desig- 
nated by  the  President? 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  The  geir.lema;-',  raises 
a  very  important  question.  I  support 
the  provision  or  bill,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  that  would  give  the  authority  to 
the  agencies  to  select  their  own  Chair- 
men. However,  that  subject  is  not  dealt 
with  here.  That  is  contained  in  another 
bill  that  IS  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Certainly  the  distin- 
guished chairman  knows  of  the  many 
abuses  and  improper  nifiuence  that  have 
ari^sen  in  certain  of  the  Commissions.  I 
believe  that  many  of  these  unwholesome 
practices  wc)\ild  not  have  developed 
under  the  former  system  prevailing.  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee will  act  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PLARRIS.  The  committee  has 
held  hearings  on  this  and  other  subjects. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that 
these  members  would  serve  until  their 
successors  had  been  appointed  and  quali- 
fied, but  not  exceeding  the  end  of  the 
following  session  of  Congress.  We  feel 
that  this  legislation  which  puts  all  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion IS  necessaiy  so  that  the  agencies 
may  be  kept  up  to  full  strength  and  be 
better  enabled  to  keep  on  top  of  the 
monumental  amount  of  work  thev  have 
to  perform 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  t.^)  the 
gentleman  from  IlhnoLs  'Mr.  MackI. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
m.an  from  Tennessee  jus*  rai.-'^d  a  very 
important  question,  and  ti.at  has  to  do 
with  the  appointment  or  election  of 
chairman  of  the  regulatory  agencies. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Over- 
sight has  studied  this  problem  for  some 
2'2  years  and  has  reEiched  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  havp  entirely  too  much 
domination  m  the  ret' i  la  ton'  agencies  by 
the  executive  departments  and  by  the 
Industries  that  th^^v  are  suppased  to 
regulate.  The  agencies,  purely  and  sim- 
ply, are  not  Independent 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  very 
simple  bill  on  the  surface,  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  it.  I  have  been  joined  by  one 
of  my  colleagues  in  filing  minority  views. 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  most  of  us 
here  are  practical  politicians  and.  there- 
fore. I  foresee  httle  chance  of  stopping 
this  bill  at  this  time  But  this  is  bad 
legislation.  It  establishes  a  dangerous 
prf'cedent  and  it  is  being  proposed  at  this 
time  so  that  the  party  that  is  successful 
ne.xt  January — and  I  think  it  is  going  to 
be  my  party — will  be  able  to  appoint  cer- 
tain commissioners  for  these  agencies.  I 
maintain  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  Congre.ss  to  see  that  we  have  well 
qualified  people  .serving  in  the  agencies 
and  that  we  should  express  our  opinion 
as  to  whetr.er  or  not  anyone  is  capable 
and  qualified  to  serve  in  the  regulatory 
agencies. 

Ill  my  opinion  no  commissioner  should 
be  appointed  and  confirmed  who  is  not 
eminently  qualified  to  .serve.  Those  who 
are  qualified  to  ^erve  should  be  appoint- 
ed now  and  should  be  confirmed  now. 
The  President  and  the  Congress  have  the 
joint  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that 
the  men  serving  on  the.se  commissions 
are  well  qualified  and  able  to  resist  out- 
side pressures  whether  they  come  from 
the  Office  of  the  President  or  from  the 
industries  which  these  men  are  supposed 


to  reeulate.  The  Instant  bill  on  the 
other  hand  provides  an  opportunity  of 
shirking  this  important  rfspon.-^ibllitv 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  enact  'Jk-^  !»•'-•,-;&- 
tion  we  are  giving  a  green  light  to  the 
continuation  of  political  influence  in  the 
operation  of  the  regulatory  agencies.  It 
would  continue  the  reprehensible  prac- 
tice of  making  a  p>olitical  football  of 
these  supposedly  independent  agencies. 
This  bill  also  makes  possible  a  recurrence 
of  the  Bernard  Goldfine-Sherman  Adams 
affair. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  take  the  time  to  read  the  separate 
views  that  I  have  filed  on  this  subject 
because  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time 
to  bore  them  with  all  my  views  concern- 
ing the  bill 

Mr  HECHLER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MACK.  I  will  be  glad  to. 
Mr  HECHLER.  If  this  bill  is  passed, 
would  it  not  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  exert  the 
authority  which  Congress  has  tried  to 
give  it  to  establish  a  policy  to  regulate 
natural  gas  rates  and.  thereby,  protect 
the  consumers  of  this  country?  Would 
not  this  bill  speed  up  that  process? 

Mr.  MACK.  Well,  this  bill  certainly 
will  not  protect  the  public  interest.  You 
want  to  remember  that  when  the  com- 
missioners are  app)ointed  and  confirmed, 
they  can  go  into  the  Commission  and 
vote  on  any  case  pending  if  the  oral 
arguments  have  not  been  held.  We 
have  cases  involving  television  channels 
that  have  been  pending  for  8  or  10  years. 
We  have  other  cases  before  the  other 
regulate r>-  agencies  that  have  been  pend- 
ing for  as  long  as  12  years.  Many,  many 
cases  before  these  commissions  are  pend- 
ing for  6  or  8  months  to  a  year  The 
potential  commissioners  could  decide 
cases  involving  $10  million  or  even,  In 
the  case  of  pipelines.  $50  million,  and 
therefore  I  again  restate  my  conviction 
that  this  is  a  dangerous  precedent  and 
this  bill  should  not  be  passed. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  MACK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  C'klaJinma 

Mr  BELCHER  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  a  very  fine  state- 
ment that  he  has  made  and  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 
Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MACK.  I  yield  to  my  very  good 
and  distinguished  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  Would  he  not  agree 
with  this.  Perhaps  this  is  not  as  radical 
a  departure  from  the  present  law  as 
might  have  been  inferred.  For  instance, 
the  F*i-esident  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der present  law,  can  make  what  we  char- 
acterize as  interim  appointments  that 
would  carry  along  to  the  same  time  as 
provided  in  this  bill.  This  would  mere- 
ly affect  the  incimibent  during  his  term 
of  office. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  would  like  to  state  also 
that  it  is  my  understanding  that  there 
is  going  to  be  some  movp  made  in  con- 
ference to  permit  the  new  President  to 
designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
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Power  Comjnission.  This,  again,  is  a 
very  dangerous  precedent  and  it  certain- 
ly would  not  respect  the  independence  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  if  this  were  done. 
I  shall  fight  in  opposition  to  that. 

Mr  BENNirrr  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for  time 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  1 
minute  just  for  clarification  As  I  said 
at  the  outset,  this  is  a  bill  that  came  from 
the  other  body.  The  chairman  and 
members  of  our  counterpart  committee 
over  there  asked  me  to  present  It  to  the 
committee  and  get  It  out  because  it  would 
help  them  in  their  responsibility  there 
on  confirmations  that  are  pending. 

Mr.  SF>eaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hemphii-li 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  join 
my  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man in  opposition  to  this  legislation,  rec- 
ognizing full  well  that  we  have  little 
chance  of  impressing  the  House  with  the 
justice  of  our  views.  But  historically 
here  is  what  has  happ>ened:  The  Con- 
gre.ss  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
expedite  certain  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, created  by  legislation  certain 
regulatory  agencies  which  are  given  ad- 
ministrative power  Once  the  Congress 
created  those  agericies.  It  had  in  purpcsr 
that  these  agencies  would  be  Independ- 
ent of  the  Congress  and  independent  of 
the  Executive  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
administrative  processes,  following  leg- 
islation, over  such  things  as  the  rail- 
roads. Federal  Power,  Federal  Communi- 
cations, and  the  like 

What  has  happen  .-d  since  is  becau,se 
of  the  spoils  system.  Let  me  say  here 
that  Andrew  Jackson  was  bom  In  my 
district  and  he  made  mop-  man  *^''>-  the 
spoils  system.  It  might  havo  w.  ik'ii  in 
his  day  and  time,  but  the  fl.i  i  :  ;^  ^t  the 
Legislative  Oversight  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  not  a  member,  but  which  has 
done  a  good  Job,  show  up  the  unattrac- 
tiveness  of  the  spoils  system  today. 

The  Adams-Ck)ldflne  matter  is  one 
classic  example  of  what  has  been  hap- 
pening In  the  Government  and  what  can 
happen  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has 
the  power  of  appointment.  What  has 
happened  to  these  agencies  is  that  the 
Congress  has  lost  what  control  It  had 
over  the  agencies,  to  a  large  extent.  The 
Executive  has  the  control  over  the  agen- 
cies. The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
MackI  and  I  had  the  Idea,  and  I  think 
it  is  the  right  idea,  to  try  to  restore  to 
these  particular  agencies  the  Integrity  of 
the  courts.  £ts  they  were  supposed  to 
have.  We  do  not  have  any  trouble  today 
with  the  Federal  courts  or  with  the  State 
courts.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  my 
own  State  we  have  never  had  a  judge 
who  was  corrupt,  since  Reconstruction. 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  this  country 
want  the  administrative  agencies  up- 
town to  be  clean,  honorable,  and  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  influence  peddling 
and  the  like.  Our  courts  are  that  way. 
Why  should  not  the.se  administrative 
courts  be  that  way?  The  point  my  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman  and 
I  make  is  not  that  we  think  we  can 
convince  you,  but  we  want  you  to  think 
about  this  minority  report  and  we  want 


to  put  it  on  record  so  that  they  wiU  know 
uptown  that  there  are  some  of  us  down 
here  demanding  the  same  thing  we  de- 
mand of  the  courts  in  this  land,  espe- 
cially in  the  administrative  courts  be- 
cause their  procedures  are  different  and 
simpler. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  gentleman's  thesis.  I  was 
wondering  if  he  would  be  kind  enough 
to  comment  on  whether  or  not  he  feels 
that  an  administrative  body  falls  under 
the  executive,  the  legislative,  or  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  Government. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  It  was  my  concep- 
tion that  since  Congress  created  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies  the  Congress  should 
have  the  right  to  say  more  about  it. 
The  administration  in  f)ower  has  tlie 
right  to  nominate.  The  Senate  must 
confirm.  Nevertheless,  the  control  of 
Congress  over  the  administrative  courts 
was  such  that  we  did  not  have  these 
difficulties  until  they  slipped  under  the 
control  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EVINS.  The  Chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  is  se- 
lected by  the  ICC  Commissioners  them- 
selves. That  is  one  of  the  Commissions 
in  which  the  Chairman  is  not  designated 
by  the  President,  whichever  party  is  in 
power.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  a  unique  method  by 
which  its  Chairmen  are  elected,  but  all 
of  the  other  Commission  Chairmen  are 
appointed  by  the  Chief  Executive.  If 
the  gentleman  and  his  committee  would 
take  action  on  legislation  to  require  that 
Commission  Chairmen  not  be  appointed 
by  the  Executive  but  elected  on  a  rota- 
tion basis — by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
missions, I  think  that  would  be  a  step 
in  correcting  the  abuses  that  have  de- 
veloped. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  I  am  not  trying  to  cast 
any  reflection  on  the  people  that  hold 
office  today,  but  I  am  saying  we  have 
some  responsibility  to  the  American  f)eo- 
ple  to  make  sure  that  this  thing  is  good 
and  clean. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me.  and  this  is 
a  serious  thing  that  people  do  not  think 
of  enough,  is  that  peopl^p^  begin  to  lose 
confidence  in  their  form  of  government. 
They  lose  confidence  in  the  decisions 
that  are  made  by  regulatory  agencies 
every  time  one  of  these  things  is  exposed, 
such  as  have  been  exposed  by  my  chair- 
man and  his  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tive Oversight.  They  have  done  a  great 
job.  But  I  do  not  think  this  legislation 
goes  far  enough.  I  think  the  job  they 
have  done  shows  the  opportunity  we 
have,  and  I  believe  the  Congress  would 
be  supported  by  the  F>^ople  of  the  country 
If  they  cleaned  up  the  thing.  That  was 
our  idea,  hoping  to  pass  It  on  to  you. 

Next  year  I  hope  to  offer  legislation 
along  this  line.  I  wish  post  office  ap- 
pointments were  not  political.  It  is  my 
hope  that  some  day  we  may  have  all  ap- 
pointees   to    these    regulatory    agencies 
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With  the  same  stature  a.«  our  Federal 
judges. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Hou.se  suspend  the 
rules  and  pasi;  the  bill  S.  1965,  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  susE>ended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CIVIL    AERONAUTICS    BOARD 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  saspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<H.R.  7593)  to  provide  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  may  temporarily  au- 
thorize certain  air  carriers  to  engage  in 
supplemental  air  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended : 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
CivU  Aeronautics  Board  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  •'Board")  Is  empow- 
ered— 

(1)  to  validate  for  a  i>erlod  not  to  exceed 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  without  further  proceedings,  any 
temporary  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  for  supplemental  air  transpor- 
tation Issued  pursuant  to  Board  Order  E- 
13436  of  January  28,  1959.  or  Board  Order 
E  14196  of  July  8,  1959.  which  certificate  has 
not  been  revoked  or  otherwise  terminated  by 
the  Board  on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  to  confer  Interim  operating  authority 
to  engage  in  supplemental  air  transportation 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  upon 
any  air  carrier  which  (A)  has  operated  in 
Interstate  air  transportation  as  a  supple- 
mental air  carrier  pursuant  to  authority 
granted  under  Board  Order  E-9744  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  1955,  and  (B)  has  an  application  for  a 
certificate  as  a  supplemental  air  carrier  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  authcM-lty  of  the 
Board — 

(1)  to  maintain  any  enforcement  or  com- 
pliance proceeding  or  action  against  the 
holder  of  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  issued  pursuant  to  Board 
Order  E- 13436  of  January  28.  1959,  or  Board 
Order  E-14196  of  July  8.  1959.  or  against  the 
holder  of  any  operating  authority  conferred 
under  Board  Order  E-9744  of  November  15, 
1955,  which  proceeding  or  action  is  pending 
before  the  Board  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act;  or 

(2)  to  institute,  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  enforcement  or 
compliance  proceeding  or  action  against  the 
holder  of  any  certificate  or  operating  author- 
ity referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  any  violation  of  (A) 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968,  (B)  the  provisions  of  such  certificate. 
(C)  the  terms  of  such  opieratlng  authority, 
or  (D)  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  without 
regard  to  when  such  violation  occurred. 
Any  sanction  which  the  Board  lawfully  could 
have  Imposed  on  the  operating  authority  of 
an  air  carrier  for  any  violation  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  which  oc- 
curred before  the  validation  of  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  for  or  before 
the  conferring  of  any  operating  authority  for. 
supplemental  air  transportation  under  this 
Act,  may  be  imposed  on  the  operating  author- 
ity of  such  air  carrier  granted  under  para- 
graphs (1)  or  (2)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 


(b)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Board 
under  this  Act  shall  not  affect  any  other 
authority  of  the  Board  to  license  air  carriers 
to  engage  In  supplementn:  air  transporta- 
tion. 

(CI  Any  certificate  validated,  and  any  op- 
erating autliorlty  conferred,  by  the  Board 
linder  this  Act  shall  extend  to  service  between 
the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  other  States  of 
the  United  States  to  the  extent  that  such 
service  was  authorized  pursuant  to  Board 
Order  E-9744  of  November  15,  1955.  For  the 
purposes  of  any  such  certificate  or  operating 
authority,  Uie  State  of  Hawaii  shall  be 
considered  one  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPE.'\.KER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  is  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILhIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us  deals  viith  the  rights  of  some  25 
so-called  supplemental  carriers,  the  so- 
called  irregular  or  nonscheduled  carriers 
to  continue  in  operation  for  12  months. 

When  the  Civil  Aviation  Act  of  1938 
was  passed,  it  provided  for  Uie  regula- 
tion primarily  of  scheduled  air  carriers 
between  points  in  tiie  United  States  and 
on  established  routes. 

Shortly  after  passage  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  the  Board  is- 
sued an  exemption  order  authorizing 
nonscheduled  operations.  Thereafter 
nonscheduled  operations  continued  over 
the  years  under  exemption  authority 
granted  by  the  Board  under  s(?ction 
416 lb)  of  tlie  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938,  identical  with  section  416 <b)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

The  nonscheduled  operations  initially 
auUiorized  by  the  Board  largely  were 
conducted  with  aircraft  smaller  Uian 
those  used  in  regular  airline  service 

At  tlie  end  of  World  War  H.  a  con- 
siderable number  of  larger  surplus  mili- 
tary aircraft  became  available  at  rela- 
tively low  prices  for  purchase  or  lease, 
and  mxiny  nonscheduled  operators  ac- 
quired these  larger  aircraft.  Passenger- 
carrying  oi>erations  consequently  were 
expanded. 

With  this  development,  the  Board,  in 
194".  revised  its  exemption  regulations 
and  began  to  distinguish  between 
operators  of  transport- type  aiicalt, — 
large  irregulars — and  small  aircraft — 
small  irregulars. 

In  this  revision  the  Board  prohibited 
the  large  irregulars  from  operating 
"regularly  or  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
regularity."  but  permitted  these  carriers 
to  op>erate  as  manj-  as  8  to  12  flights  a 
month  between  the  same  points. 

In  1951  the  Board  instituted  the  large 
irregular  air  carrier  investigation. 

After  extensive  hearings,  the  Board, 
in  1955.  granted  the  large  irregular  car- 
riers unlimited  charter  authority,  plus 
authority  to  conduct  special  service 
flights  not  to  exceed  10  per  month  in 
each  direction  L>etween  any  2  points. 
The  new  authority  was  granted  on  an 
interim  exemption  basis,  pending  final 
decision  by  the  Board  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  individual  carriers  and  as  to 
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whether  the  final  authorization  should 
be  by  certificate  or  by  exemption 

This  order  granting  interim  exemp- 
tion authority  was  set  aside  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  on  July  19.  1956.  on  the  ground 
that  the  Board  had  not  made  sufficient 
subsidiary  findings  to  sustain  the  statu- 
tory findings  required  for  exemption,  to 
Wit.  that  enforcement  of  the  certificate 
requirements  of  section  401  would  be  an 
undue  burden  on  such  air  carriers,  by 
reason  of  the  limited  extent  of.  or  un- 
usual circumstances  affectins?.  the  opera- 
tions of  such  carriers. 

The  court,  however,  stayed  the  man- 
date in  this  decision  pending  the  Board's 
decision  on  the  question  of  certification 
in  the  large  irregular  air  carrier  investi- 
gation, and  the  carriers  continued  to 
operate. 

The  Board,  on  January  28.  1959.  issued 
temporary  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  for  supplemental 
air  service  to  23  air  carriers  found  by  the 
Board  to  be  fit  to  receive  them.  Two  ad- 
ditional certificates  were  issued  July  8. 
1959. 

Under  these  certificates,  supplemental 
air  carriers  were  authorized  to  conduct. 
without  reference  to  any  specific  termi- 
nal or  intermediate  points,  not  morp  than 
10  flights  carrying  individually  ticketed 
passengers  or  individually  waybilled 
property  in  the  same  direction  between 
any  single  pair  of  points  ir.  any  calendar 
month,  and  to  render  unlimited  plane- 
load charter  service.  This  authorization 
was  limited  to  interstat-e  air  tran5por- 
tation. 

The  authority  of  the  Board  to  issue 
such  limited  certificates  was  challenged 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia 

The  court,  in  its  deci.=;ion  of  April  7, 
1960.  set  aside  the  Board  orders  and  the 
certificates  for  supplemental  air  trans- 
portation issued  thereunder  The  court 
held  that  the  Boards  action  m  certificat- 
ing supplemental  air  carrier  operations 
was  legally  deficient  in  three  respects: 

First.  The  certificates  issued  by  the 
Board  do  not  specify  the  terminal  and 
intermediate  points  between  which  air 
transportation  is  authorized  but  grant 
a  blanket  authorization  to  operate  be- 
tween any  two  points  in  the  United 
States,  which  conflicted  with  section 
401iei    of  the  act. 

Second.  The  certificates  is.sued  by  the 
Board  contain  a  limitation  of  10  flights 
per  month  in  the  same  direction  b.?tween 
the  same  2  points 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  thi.s  limi- 
tation was  in  violation  of  section  401iei 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  which  pro- 
vides, in  part,  as  follows; 

No  term,  condition,  or  llmltetlon  of  a  cer- 
tificate shall  restrict  the  right  of  an  air 
carrier  to  add  to  or  change  schedules. 

I  Third.  In  referring  to  the  determina- 
tion of  fitnes-s  required  by  section  401  ■  d  i 
of  the  act.  the  court  pointed  out — one 
judge  dissenting— that  the  Board  gave 
the  same  nationwide  cargo  and  pas.sen- 
ger  authority  to  each  of  the  applicants 
to  which  It  issued  certificates  The  court 
stated  that  in  many  instances  the  prior 
operation.s  of  the  individual  applicants 
had  been  small  or  specialized  and  that 


their  financial  resources  were  inadequate 
for  the  newly  authorized  operations.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  the  court's 
standard  of  fitness  that  each  carrier 
must  establish  would  be  greater  than 
that  found  by  the  Board  to  be  necessary 
for  supplemental  service 

Concerning  what  could  be  done  about 
the  problem,  the  court  said: 

If  the  requirements  of  section  401(e)  In- 
terpose an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  full 
development  .>f  supplemental  air  service, 
which  they  may  well  do,  the  problem  Is  for 
the  Congress.  The  Board  should  present  It 
tr.er? 

The  Board  then  urged  the  Congress  to 
give  early  consideration  to  this  proposed 
legislation. 

This  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  on  June 
5,  1959  This  bill  proposed  to  amend 
the  act  to  give  the  Rjard  pt^rmanent 
authority  t-o  issue  limited  certificates 

In  view  of  tile  fact  that  the  Board  had 
had  this  problem  of  nonscheduled  air 
transtxirtation  under  consideration  since 
1951.  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  very  complex,  complicated  problem. 
our  committee  decided  that  rather  than 
let  these  little  supplemental  carriers  be 
forced  out  of  busine.ss  this  summer  as  a 
result  of  this  court  decision,  and  not 
having  time  between  now  and  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  p^^rmanent  lem.slation 
granting  authority  for  hmited  certifica- 
tion, the  committee  amended  the  bill 
that  was  sent  to  us  by  the  CAB  .so  as  to 
provide  stopgap  authority  to  the  CAB 
to  permit  these  carriers  to  operate  for 
1  year  until  the  Congress  has  time  to 
give  a  serious  and  thorough  look  at  this 
question.  That  is  the  bill  before  us  at 
the  present  time 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from   Connecticut. 

Mr  DADDARIO.  On  the  first  page 
of  your  report,  you  talk  about  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  having  authority 
through  this  bill  to  take  care  of  this 
temporary  situation.  I  wonder,  under 
your  section  iBi  where  you  say,  "Has 
an  application  for  a  certificate  as  a  sup- 
plemental air  carrier  pending  before  the 
Board  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act.  "  what  happens  to  those  supplemen- 
tal airlmps,  now  operating:,  which  have 
had  thrir  crtificates  denied  by  the 
Board  and  which  have  appealed  to  the 
courts  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was  cor- 
rect in  denying  their  certificate  They 
are  .still  fiying.  Does  this  act  cover 
them'' 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  I  would  assume  that 
the  gentleman  has  rt-ference  to  the  case 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Airlines,  Currey  Air 
TrarLsport.  Tran.s-Alaskan  Airline,  and 
Central  Air  Charter. 

Mr  DADDARIO.  I  wonder  what 
would  happen  to  them   under  this  bill? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  The  Board  refused 
to  issue  certificates  to  them,  as  I  under- 
stand It  and  they  have  appealed  to  the 
courts  However,  as  far  as  this  bill  is 
concerned — and  that  Ls  what  you  are  in- 
terested in — this  bill  makes  no  mention 
of  that  case     Their  case  is  presently  in 


litigation  before  the  courts.  This  bill 
IS  iKJt  applicable  to  them  So  they  will 
be  in  the  same  status  as  if  this  bill  had 
not  pa:ised  It  does  not  jeopardize  their 
position  and  it  does  not  grant  them  any 
additional   rights. 

Mr  DADDARIO.  WUl  it  prevent  their 
cases  being  considered  in  a  court  of  law, 
even  though  they  are  not  mentioned  in 
this  bill? 

Mr  'WILLIAMS.  No.  It  does  not  pre- 
vent their  cases  being  considered  In  a 
court  of  law. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  Wn.TJAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
this  biD  is  very  simple  in  character,  and 
it  does  nothirig  except  to  provide  stop- 
gap legislation?  EXery thing  is  status 
quo  with  reference  to  this  type  of  car- 
rier for  1  year,  giving  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  try  to  work  it  out  when 
we  come  back  next  session"' 

Mr  "WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  the  case  exactly 

Mr.  HARRIS  And  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  these  so-called  supplemental  car- 
riers will  be  out  of  business  unless  this 
legislation  is  passed? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  this  legislation  Ls 
not  passed,  they  face  the  danger  of  being 
put  out  of  business  before  Congress  could 
act  next  session. 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Following  that  line 
of  reasoning,  if  this  act  covers  that  sit- 
uation so  that  It  will  not  prevent  the 
supplemental  airlines  from  operating, 
the  question  then  comes  bsick  to  those 
airlines  which  have  their  appeals  before 
the  court  As  I  understand  your  ex- 
planation, even  though  they  are  not  in- 
cluded within  the  .scene  of  this  bill,  they 
will  not  be  adversely  affected? 

Mr.  wniJAMS.  No,  sir.  Their  lines 
will  not  be  adversely  afTected.  except 
that  they  are  not  Included  within  the 
.scope  of  this  legislation 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr  MACK.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
is  a  diCference  in  the  requlr«nents  of 
standard  of  fitness  between  regular  car- 
riers and  supplemental  carriers? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  That  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  committee  felt  the 
committee  should  not  act  at  this  time  on 
permanent  legislation  of  this  type,  be- 
cause that  is  a  matter  that  the  com- 
mittee wanted  to  go  into  thoroughly. 
We  did  not  have  an  opp>ortunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MACK.  Both  supplemental  and 
regular  carriers  engage  in  the  carrying 
of  passengers  in  the  normal  course  of 
conduct? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  MACK.  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
committee  should  look  into  this  matter 
to  see  if  all  commercial  carriers,  carry- 
ing passengers,  should  not  be  required  to 
meet  the  same  standards. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  I  quite  agree  with 
the   gentleman   from    Illinois.     That   is 


the  reason  we  have  thi.s  stopgap  legis- 
lation before  you  at  tliis  time,  m  order 
that  the  commiltee  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  this. 

Mr  MACK.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  presenting  this  type  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  SANTANGEH:/:)  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Will  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  if  this  bill  is  passed  does 
any  one  of  the  certificaU-d  supplementaJ 
carriers  have  an  obligation  to  get  an 
exemption  from  the  CAB  when  it  has  a 
chartered  flight  for  a  private  group' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  understand 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law.  the.'se  earners  must  obtain  ex- 
emption from  the  CAB  before  they  take 
a  chartered  group  t-o  E^irope  or  else- 
where? 

Mr  WIIJJA\LS  Thi.'^  bill  does  not 
affect  that  except  tiiat  it  would  keep 
the.se  carriers  m  business  for  another 
year. 

Mr  SANTANGELO  During  this  1 
year  wiU  any  one  of  these  25  carriers 
have  to  go  to  CAB  for  permission  for  a 
charter  flight? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  1  tiunk  thc-y  would 
have  to  go  to  CAB  for  special  exemption* 
to  make  these  foreign  air  transp<3rtation 
charter  flights 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
has  expired 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe 
the  bill  before  us  today  is  stopgap  legLs- 
lation  it  deals  witli  a  question  which  I 
think  is  of  great  importance  not  only  to 
the  airline  indu.stry  but  to  the  Nation's 
air  transport  system  As  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  pointed 
out,  it  is  actually  legislation  of  a  stopgap 
nature  to  validate  temporary  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  nece.ssity  to 
a  given  group  of  so-called  supplementary 
airlines. 

The  bill  squarely  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  air  route  certifl- 
cation  system,  which  Congress  estab- 
lished in  1938,  should  be  modified  in  sev- 
eral basic  ways. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  its  de- 
cision in  the  Large  Irregular  Case, 
Docket  No.  5232,  undertook  to  grant  au- 
thority to  some  25  nonsked  airplane  op- 
erators, and  this  is  the  group  we  are 
talking  about  today,  to  operate  a  supple- 
mental airline  industry  in  addition  to 
the  regularly  scheduled  carriers  that 
have  been  serving  the  Nation  for  several 
decades.  These  supplemental  carriei-s 
were  awarded  two  kinds  of  operating  au- 
thority: First,  an  linlimited  volume  of 
charter-type  operations  between  any  two 
cities  in  the  United  States;  and,  sec- 
ondly, an  individually  ticketed,  sched- 
uled service  limited  to  10  flights  per 
month  b«^tween  any  two  cities  in  the 
United  States. 


Under  this  latter  authority,  each  of 
the  nonskeds  could  legally  operate  a 
nearly  unlimited  amount  of  acheduled 
service,  provided  they  did  not  exceed  the 
10  flights  per  month  between  any  two 
cities. 

As  my  subcommittee  chairman  told 
you.  the  US  court  of  appeals  declared 
that  the  CAB  had  no  legal  authority  to 
make  this  kmd  of  award  and  that  is  the 
rea.son  for  this  legislation. 

Actually  ray  purpose  in  taking  this 
time  is  to  pomt  out  Uiat  there  are  two 
bills  before  Congress.  The  one  that  we 
have  before  us  today  would  extend  the 
RUthcrity  ilecally  granted  by  the  CAB 
for  1  year,  and  perhaps  this  stoppap  leg- 
islation IS  necessary.  Presumably  the 
theory  is  that  during  this  ume.  or  the 
so-called  status  quo  c>enod.  there  would 
be  time  for  a  complete  study  to  be  made 
of  the  situation. 

I  might  say  that  I  had  Intended  to 
introduce  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  would  have  confined  the  non- 
scheduled  airlines  to  charter  opt  rations 
whici;  I  am  convinced  is  their  proper 
sphere.  However,  smce  it  appears  that 
this  question  will  be  ex;)lored  thorou^lily 
m  heariiiKs  next  fall.  I  have  reluctantly 
rt  framed  from  presenting  this  amend- 
ment dt  spite  the  conviction  I  have  that 
this  bill  LS  perhaps  too  far -reaching- 

The  other  bill,  that  is.  the  bill  m  the 
other  body,  would  extend  the  authority 
illegally  granted  the  nonsked  operators 
for  an  indefinite  p>enod  of  time,  and 
moreover,  after  the  first  year — and  I 
think  this  is  important — the  bill  m  the 
otlier  body  would  permit  the  CAB  to  ex- 
pand the  number  of  earners  from  the 
current  25  to  any  nimiber  they  saw  fit 
m  their  discretion.  In  this  connection. 
Mr.  S{>eaker.  these  new  carriers  would 
be  certificated,  tliat  is.  the  original  25 
that  we  are  dealing  with  at  the  present 
time,  without  any  specific  mduidual  de- 
termination as  to  whether  or  not  they 
were  fit  and  able  to  provide  air  trans- 
portation. 

Moreover,  in  the  bill  of  the  other  Ixxly 
the  CAB  could  increase  this  flight  restric- 
tion from  10  per  month  to  any  number 
it  may  desire.  This  would  create  a 
long-range  dangerous  situation. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  of  the  other 
Ixxiy  would  permit  the  authorization  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  carriers  of  un- 
known fitness  and  ability  to  operate  an 
indefinite  number  of  trip>s  in  any  mar- 
kets they  choose  without  any  duty  to 
stay  in  that  maiket.  or  to  serve  ail  of 
such  markets  which  the  scheduled  in- 
dustry' is  required  to  serve. 

As  between  the  bills  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  but  one  choice  to  make. 
The  House  bill,  as  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee, does,  in  my  opinion,  give  the  non- 
scheduled  airlines  too  much  authority 
with  too  little  responsibility  But  at 
least  it  resUicts  the  period  of  their  oper- 
ation to  1  year. 

So,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ear- 
nestly urge  that  two  things  be  done:  flist, 
should  the  House  bill  be  pa.ssed.  tliat  the 
conferees  hold  firm  and  res:.-t  any  ex- 
tension in  either  duration  or  scope  of 
authority,  and,  second,  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  hold 
exhaustive  hearings  to  determine  the 
Impact  of  placing  such  a  wide  and  un- 


checked operating  authority  in  the 
hands  of  nonscheduled  carriers  who  are 
unkiuTwn  quantities. 

Mr.  BROCK  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr  BROCK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vrould 
like  U)  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  We  note  in  the  report,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  stated, 
that  we  are  granting  authority  to  per- 
nut  25  supplementAl  air  carriers  to  con- 
duct limited  operations  for  12  months, 
despite  a  ruling  of  the  U.S  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Di.<:triet  of  Columbia 
Circuit  which  held  that  the  Board  ex- 
ceeded lus  authority  m  granting  limited 
certificates  to  these  earners 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  not  only  asked  to 
certificate  by  statute  some  25  unknown 
airplane  operators  but  we  are  asked  to 
give  them  authority  to  serve  any  cities 
they  choose  m  the  entire  Unit^  States 
but  witli  no  corresponding  duty  once 
they  have  started  service  to  continue  it. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  at  all  that  a 
combination  of  these  nonskeds  could 
descend  on  a  rich,  niaiket  Uke  New  York 
to  Miami  and  dram  away  large  ainourits 
of  traffic  from  the  regularly  scheduled 
corners  serving  that  market  If  one  or 
more  of  the  scheduled  carrK  is  were  put 
out  of  business  and  the  market  declined, 
these  nonskeds  could  puil  out  without 
any  notice  and  leave  the  public  without 
a  service. 

Moreover,  the  scheduled  carriers  plow 
a  lot  of  their  profits  into  loss  or  break 
even  markets  and  operate  flights  at 
other  than  peak  hours  for  public  con- 
venience. If  we  allow  these  nonskeds 
to  drain  off  the  profits,  we  will  under- 
mine service  in  these  marginal  markets 
and  have  no  recourse  to  the  nonskeds 
who  obviously  will  not  serve  such 
markets. 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem.  Our 
regular  scheduled  companies  are  deeply 
committed  with  their  immense  invest- 
ment In  jet  equipment.  Tlie  total  in- 
dustry investment  will  reach  $4  billion. 

We  jeopardize  this  investment  and 
with  it  technological  progress  if  we  allow 
the  nonskeds  to  drain  off  the  individ- 
ually ticketed  b'usiness  in  rich  markets. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily 
concur  with  mj*  distinguished  colleague. 
We  must  not  acquiesce  in  the  Senate 
bin.  The  House  bill  probably  goes  too 
far.  But  above  aU,  we  must  carefully 
study  this  problem  and  make  sure  that 
our  scheduled  industrj'  is  not  financially 
ruined  by  nonsked  operations 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  may 
say  that  in  dealing  with  this  problem  the 
crux  of  it  is  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  owes  a  reasonable  degree 
of  protection  to  those  airlines  which  are 
required  by  their  franchise  or  certificate 
to  serve  regularly  in  given  areas  at  all 
times  so  that  we  do  not  create  a  situa- 
tion whereby  these  supplementary  air- 
lines will  move  into  competition  in  those 
markets  which  they  can  abandon  at  any 
time  and  leave  the  public  without  the 
service  they  are  certainly  entitled  to. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  gather  from  the  comments  the  gentle- 
man made  a  moment  ago  he  feels  per- 
haps it  might  be  advisable  to  pass  this 
bill  and  go  to  conference  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  immediate  situation  until  we 
can  work  something  out.  We  should  in- 
sist that  the  position  of  the  House  be 
maintained  in  the  Congress  and  cer- 
tainly not  grant  any  more  or  any  further 
authority  than  this  bill  now  contains. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  is  exactly  right. 
I  am  perhaps  a  bit  presumptuous  of 
what  is  contained  m  the  version  of  the 
same  or  similar  legislation  m  the  otber 
body. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man may  very  well  have  an  opportunity 
to  further  contribute  to  this  proposition 
in  conference. 

Mr.  COLLIER.     I  thank  my  chairman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  ^ two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  su.spended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Civil  .Aero- 
nautics Board  may  temporarily  author- 
ize certain  air  carriers  to  engage  in  sup- 
plemental air  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE   ON   SCIENCE   AND 
I  ASTRONALTICS 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  singular  pleasure  that  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  an  article  by 
the  noted  columnist,  Holmes  .Alexander. 
of  McNaught  Syndicate,  m  which  he 
names  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  as  the  House  committee  of 
the  year  " 

I  say  it  is  a  singular  pleasure  for  me 
to  do  so  because  I  am  not  only  a  member 
of  that  committee,  but  had  the  honor  of 
serving  as  chairman  of  its  predecessor, 
the  Select  Committee  on  .Astronautics 
and  Space  Exploration 

The  seiect  comjnittee  was  compased  of 
an  outstanding  group  of  men  who  helped 
draft  the  legislation  which  established 
the  free  world's  first  civilian  space 
agency,  the  National  .Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

When  the  select  committee  was  termi- 
nated in  January  1959,  the  present 
standing  committee  was  established  by 
the  House  to  carry  on  its  work,  broadened 
in  its  jurisdiction  to  cover  science  in 
general  as  well  as  space  exploration 


I  was  Instrumental  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  standing  committee  so  it  is 
a  great  source  of  pride  to  me  that  this 
honor  has  come  to  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee.  But  it  came 
as  no  surpri.se  to  me  that  this  committee 
was  selected  as  the  "House  committee  of 
the  year  ■ 

Its  chairman,  Ovkrton  Brooks  of 
Louisiana,  has  distinguished  him.self  by 
his  indefatigable  labors  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  and  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's 
space  program.  I  venture  to  say  that 
no  Member  of  Congress  has  striven  with 
more  ardor,  vigor,  imtiative.  and  dili- 
gence to  promote  the  work  of  his  com- 
mittee and  the  task  entrustt'd  to  it  by 
the  House  than  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

His  has  not  been  an  easy  task  This 
is  a  new  committee  and  the  path  which 
:t  must  take  is  not  yet  fully  charted 
by  any  mean.s  As  chairman,  our  col- 
league has  vindicated  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  the  Speaker  and  by  the 
Hou.Ne  To  my  knowledge,  he  has  never 
failed  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee and  It  IS  wel!  known  to  the  House 
that  the  .Science  and  .Astronautics  Com- 
mittee has  compiled  an  enviable  rei^ord 
m  the  number  of  hearms^s  held  on  a 
variety  of  important  .subjects,  I  need 
or.ly  mention  that  the  committ-ee  heard 
651  witnesses  during  the  1'2  years  of  its 
existence  to  indicate  the  broad  .scope  of 
Its  Tork 

The  committee  has  been  fortunate  in 
that  It  has  been  composed  of  dedicated 
men.  truly  interested  in  promoting  the 
Nation's  space  program,  and  well  aware 
of  Its  Importanre  'o  the  .security  of  the 
United  State.s  and  the  entire  free  world 
Some  of  the  members  of  this  committee 
are  veterans  of  many  years  of  service 
in  the  Contjress;  others  are  serving  their 
first  terms  But  all  have  one  thm^  in 
common — their  dedication  to  their  work 
They  are  to  be  truly  congratulated  for 
helping  to  develop  the  commutee  to  the 
point  where  it  is  today  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  Congres.'? 

Thus  as  I  stated  earlier,  it  was  not 
surprising  to  me  that  this  committee. 
although  le.ss  than  2  years  old,  was  .se- 
lected a.s  the  Hou.se  committee  of  the 
year  " 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  what 
Mr  Alexander  said  about  this  committee 
in  making  his  selection  After  reviewing 
the  work  of  other  committee.^,  he  con- 
cluded that,  on  the  basi.s  of  its  record 

The  H'juse  committee   of   the    year   hMS   to 
be  the  one  called  Science  and  Astronautics. 
This   group- 
Stated   Mr     Alexander — 

has  been  in  session  almtjet  every  day  since 
New  Years  On  scope  alone,  this  cnm- 
mlttee  was  remarkable  It  covered  10  sub- 
jects One  set  of  hearings  on  the  huge 
assignment  called  adequacy  of  the  national 
space  program  ran  over  6  weeks. 

This  astonishingly  versatile  committee 
dealt  wKh  moon-mapping  by  the  .Vnny. 
ix'eanlc  research  by  the  Navy,  mechanical 
translation  of  foreign  languages,  develop- 
ment nf  the  hydrofoil,  sclentlQc  scholar- 
ships, and  the  principle  of  Federal  secrecy 
of  documents. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
committee  particularly  the  chairman. 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr  Brooks]. 
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REGULATION  OP  ALASKA 
RAIIJ^XDAD 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill 
iS  1508  •  to  provide  for  economic  regu- 
lation of  the  Alaska  Railroad  under  the 
Interstate  Comm»'rce  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unttfd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  first  section  if  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  locate,  con- 
struct, and  operate  raUroads  In  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  13.  1914  (38  Stat  805).  as 
amended  (48  US  C.  301).  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"That  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Is  hereby  empowered,  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  adopt  and  use  a  name  by  which 
to  designate  the  railroad  or  railroads  and 
properties  to  be  located,  owned,  acquired,  or 
operated  under  the  authority  of  this  Act; 
to  employ  such  ofllccrs,  agents,  or  agencies. 
In  his  discretion,  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  to  authorize  and  require  such  officers, 
agents,  or  agencies  to  perform  any  or  ail  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  terms 
of  this  Act;  to  detail  and  require  any  offlcer 
or  officers  in  the  Engineer  Corps  In  the  Army 
or  Navy  to  perforin  service  under  this  Act; 
to  flx  the  comjjensatlon  of  all  officers  agents. 
or  employees  appointed  or  desij^nated  by 
him;  to  designate  and  cause  to  be  Ixated  a 
route  or  routes  for  a  line  or  lines  of  rail- 
road In  the  State  of  Alaska  not  to  exceed  In 
the  aggregate  one  thousand  miles  to  be  so 
located  as  to  connect  one  or  more  of  the 
open  Pacific  Ocean  harbors  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Alaska  with  the  navigable  waters 
in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  and  with  a  coal 
field  or  fields  bo  as  best  to  aid  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
or  other  resources  of  Alaska,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  public  lands  therein,  and  so 
as  to  provide  transportation  of  coal  for  the 
Army  and  Navy,  tran8p<^irtatlon  of  tro<jp8. 
arms,  munitions  of  war  the  malls,  and  for 
other  governmental  and  public  uses,  and  for 
the  transjxjrtatlon  erf  passengers  and  prop- 
erty; to  construct  and  build  a  rallrtjad  or 
railroads  along  such  route  or  routes  as  he 
may  so  designate  and  locate,  with  the  neces- 
sary branch  lines,  feeders  sidings.  swlt^Jie."* 
and  spurs,  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire 
all  real  and  persona]  property  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  exer- 
cise the  fxjwer  of  eminent  domain  in  ac- 
quiring prcjperty  for  such  use.  which  use  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  use  by  con- 
demnation In  the  courts  of  Alaska  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  now  or  hereafter  In 
force  there;  to  acquire  rights  of  way  ter- 
minal grounds,  and  all  other  rights;  to  pur- 
chase or  otherwise  acquire  all  necessary 
equipment  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  such  railroad  or  railroads;  to  build 
or  otherwise  acquire  dock.s  wharves,  ternal- 
nal  fai  lltles.  and  all  structtires  needed  for 
the  equipment  and  operation  of  s\ich  rail- 
road nr  railroads;  to  establish,  change,  or 
mi)dlfy  rates  for  the  tran.sportatlon  of  pas- 
sengers and  property;  to  receive  compensa- 
tion for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  property,  and  to  perform  gener- 
ally all  the  visuai  duties  of  a  common  car- 
rier by  railroad;  to  make  and  establish  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  control  and  opera- 
tion of  said  railroad  or  railroads  P-m'^dfd. 
That  effective  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  proviso,  and 
thereafter,  the  operation  of  the  said  rail- 
road or  railroads  and  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment tliereof  !»haJl  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions  of   part   I  of   the  Interstat-e   Commerce 


Act,  as  amended,  and  related  Acts.  Including 
the  Acts  of  March  2.  1893.  March  2  1903. 
and  April  14,  1910.  known  as  the  Safety 
Appliance  Acts  i45  USC.  sees  1  18).  the 
Acts  of  May  6,  1910,  known  as  the  Accident 
Reports  Act  (45  USC  sees  38  431;  the 
Acts  of  February  17  1911  and  March  4, 
1915,  known  as  the  B-Tiller  Inspection  .^cts 
(45  use.  sees  22  34 1  .  the  Act  of  March 
4.  1(K)7.  known  as  the  Hours  of  Service  Act 
(46  use,  sees  61  «4i;  the  Act  of  April  22. 
1908,  known  as  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
(45  use,  sees  51  60 1,  and  the  Act  known 
as  the  Explosives  and  Combustibles  Act  (18 
use.,  sees  831  S35).  and  to  the  provisions 
of  any  applicable  statutes  regulating  Intra- 
state transportation  enacted  by  the  State  of 
Alaska.  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  such  railroad  or  raUroads 
and  facilities  were  privately  owned  and 
operated,  except  that  so  long  as  such  rail- 
road or  railroads  continue  to  be  both  wholly 
owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States  of 
America  or  by  one  of  Its  departments,  cor- 
porations, or  agencies:  (1)  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  In  determining  the 
lawfulness  of  rates  or  charges  maintained, 
or  from  time  to  time  proposed  to  be  main- 
tained, by  such  railroad  or  railroads,  shall 
give  due  consideration,  among  other  things. 
to  the  national  public  purposes  which  to  a 
substantial  extent  prompted  the  construc- 
tion, expansion,  maintenance,  and  Improve- 
ment thereof,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  requirements  of  the  national  defense,  as 
well  as  promotion  and  development  of  nat- 
ural resources,  and  shall  to  the  extent  war- 
ranted by  the  facts  recognized  for  valuation 
and  cost-findings  purposes  a  segregation  of 
both  capital  Investment  and  operating  ex- 
penses which  are  found  to  be  solely  attribut- 
able to  Btich  national  public  purposes,  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  normal  railroad  com- 
mon carrier  Investment  and  operational  ex- 
penses; nor  shall  such  rates  and  charges  be 
deemed  to  be  unlavv'ful  solely  because  they 
fall  to  yield  sufficient  revenues  to  cover  any 
amounts  for  taxes  not  actually  required  by 
law  to  be  paid  or  provide  a  return  on  capital 
investment;  (3)  approval  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shall  not  be  required 
for  any  extension  of  such  railroad  or  rail- 
roads or  for  the  Issuance  of  securities;  and 
(3 1  that.  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
section  20  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
as  amended,  the  Commission  shall  consider 
the  needs  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  law  with  respect 
to  the  accounting,  auditing,  financial  re- 
porting, and  budgetary  requirements  of  such 
raUroad  or  railroads.  No  free  pass  or  free  or 
reduced  rate  or  fare  transportation  shall  be 
given  except  as  permitted  by  the  provisions 
of  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
The  President  Is  empowered  and  authorized. 
In  his  discretion,  to  lease  the  said  railroad 
or  raUroads.  or  any  portion  thereof.  Includ- 
ing telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  after 
completion  under  such  terms  as  he  may 
deem  proper,  but  no  lease  of  such  railroad 
or  railroads  shall  be  for  a  longer  period  than 
twenty  years  and  no  other  lease  authorized 
In  this  Act  shall  be  for  a  longer  f>eriod  than 
fifty-five  years,  or  In  the  event  of  failure 
to  lease,  to  operate  the  same  until  the  fur- 
ther action  of  Congress.  If  the  said  railroad 
or  railroads.  Including  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines,  are  leased  under  the  authority 
given  under  this  Act.  they  shall  be  operated 
by  the  lessee  under  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
commerce  laws  The  President  also  Is  em- 
powered and  authorized  to  purchase,  con- 
demn, or  otherwise  acquire  upon  such  terms 
as  he  may  deem  proper,  any  other  line  or 
lines  of  railroad  In  Alaska  which  may  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  construction  of 
the   line   or   lines    of   railroad    deplimated   or 


l(x;Hted  by  him.  but  the  price  to  be  paid 
In  case  of  ptirchase  shall  In  no  case  exceed 
the  actual  physical  value  of  the  railroad 
The  President  also  Is  empowered  aiid  au- 
thorized to  make  contracts  or  agreements 
With  any  railroad  or  steanishlp  company  or 
vessel  owner  for  Joint  transportation  of 
passengers  or  property  over  the  road  or 
roads  herein  provided  for.  and  such  railroad 
or  steamship  line  or  by  such  ve&se!  and  to 
make  such  other  contracts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  any  of  the  purp<»es  of 
this  Act;  to  utilize,  in  carrying  on  the  work 
herein  provided  for.  any  and  all  machinery. 
equipment.  Instruments,  material,  and  other 
property  of  any  sort  whatsoever  used  or  ac- 
quired in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  so  far  and  as  rapidly 
as  the  same  Is  no  longer  needed  at  Panama. 
an(  the  successors  to  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Comnalsslon  are  authorized  to  deliver  said 
property  to  such  officers  or  pcrson.c  as  the 
President  may  designate,  and  to  take  credit 
therefor  at  such  percentage  of  Its  original 
cost  as  the  President  may  approve,  but  this 
amount  shall  not  be  charged  against  the 
fund  provided  for  In  this  Act  " 

Sec  2  The  Act  of  AprU  10.  1926  (44  Stat. 
239).  relating  to  free  transportation  on  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  Is  hereby  repealed 

The  SPF.AKER  pro  l.empore  I."^  a 
second  demanrifd'' 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr  Speaker,  S.  1508.  the  bill  under 
consideration,  amends  tho  Alaska  Rail- 
road Act  to  provide  that  the  federally 
owned  Alaska  Railroad,  v.hich  is  now- 
owned  by  the  Department  of  Interior, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provlsiorus  of 
part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
except  those  provisions  applying  to  the 
extension  of  lines  or  issuance  of  securi- 
ties. It  would  also  make  the  railroad 
subject  to  the  other  acts  relating  w 
safety  which  presently  apply  to  other 
railroads  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  provide  for  effective  and 
equitable  regulation  of  transportation 
services  within  the  new  Ptatc  of  Alaska. 
This  cannot  be  attained  as  long  as  the 
chief  supplier  of  transportation,  which 
is  the  Alaska  Railroad,  is  free  from  rep- 
ulatory  control,  either  State  or  Federal, 
while  all  competing  modes  of  transpor- 
tation are  subject  to  regulation.  The 
Government  owned  and  operated  Ahi-ska 
Railroad,  the  principal  tran.'-portation 
facility  in  Alaska,  was  not  subject  to  reg- 
ulation by  any  regulatory  agency  prior 
to  statehood,  nor  did  it  become  subject 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion 
jurisdiction  upon  admission  as  a  new 
State. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  have  jurisdiction  over  air  ear- 
ners. 

The  Maritime  Board  has  jurisdiction 
over  water  carriers  between  Ala.ska  and 
the  other  States,  and  the  Inter.state 
Commerce  Commission  has  jurisdiction 
over  water  carriers  within  Alaska  except 
that  on  the  high  seas 

TTie  Inff-rstate  Commerce  Commission 
has   jurisdiction    over    common   carrier 


railroads,  common  and  contract  motor 
earners,  and  freight  forwarders 

The  Alaska  Railroad,  operated  by  the 
I>epartment  of  the  Interior,  is  subject  to 
no  regulatory  agency  whatsoever 

TTiat  makes  quite  an  imbalance  in  the 
transportation  system  of  the  new  State 
of  Alaska  The  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  now  is  to  provide 
that  the  Interstat-e  Commerce  Commis- 
sion shall  have  jurij^diction  over  the  rates 
and  safety  operations  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road. This  is  legLslation  which  is  made 
necessary  by  the  admission  of  Alaska  a.-; 
a  State 

Mr       BYRNES      of      Wisconsin      Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  -WIIXIAMS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Can  the 
gentleman  advise  me  whether  there  is 
any  movement  afoot  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  get  out  of  this  par- 
ticular busmess  now  that  Alaska  is  a 
State? 

Mr  'WIIXIAMS  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
answer  the  gentleman's  question,  but  the 
basic  act  provides  that  the  President 
can  dispose  of  it:  the  President  does 
have  authority  to  dispose  of  it 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  WL^consin  I  should 
think  that  they  ought,  in  view  of  the  faet 
that  .Ala.'^ka  is  now  a  State,  to  start 
giving  consideration  to  getting  out  of 
some  of  these  proprietary  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  area 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  On  the  basis  of  the 
limited  knowledge  that  I  have  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  and  how  it  came  into 
being,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
probably  we  should  get  rid  of  it.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  we  do  have  it  and 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  regulate  it 

It  will  be  contended  I  am  sure,  that 
this  should  remain  under  the  Interior 
Department  because  it  is  a  Government- 
operated  busmes.s.  But  there  are  ample 
precedents  for  placing  regulatory  au- 
thority over  the.se  Government -operated 
businesses.  The  bringing  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  does  no  more  tlian  follow  the  prece- 
dent that  the  Congress  established  in 
having  the  Commission  regulate  trans- 
portation by  the  Federal  Barge  Lines 
when  they  were  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Maritime  Board  when  it 
regulated  the  operation  of  Government- 
owned  vessels. 

I  might  add.  also,  that  the  new  State 
of  Alaska  has  passed  a  resolution  me- 
morializing Congress  to  do  this  very 
thing. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  I  jield  to  my  chair- 
man 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
proposed  legislation  is  made  necessary  by 
the  fact  that  Alaska  became  the  49th 
State' 

^Tr  WILLIAMS      Yes,  sir, 

Mr  HARRIS  And  when  statehood 
was  granted  to  Alaska,  there  were  cer- 
tain adjustments  and  laws  with  refer- 
ence to  transportation  and  other  things 
that  had  to  be  made? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     That  is  right. 

Mr  HARRIS  And  is  it  not  true  that 
the  officials  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  the 
Representative    m    Congre.ss    from    the 
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State  of  Alaska,  ajod  the  Senators  from 
the  State  of  A la.sk a  are  sponsoring  these 
biib  and  urging  their  adoption  in  order 
to  meet  their  problems  ? 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  That  is  quite  true. 
The  Alaska  State  Legislature,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  has  memorialized  the 
Congress  to  enact  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
ray  time. 

Mr.  YOUNGEH.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Sayloh'. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
alv.'ays  be^^n  under  the  inipr^s.^;  )n  thai 
bills  which  were  pl.icrd  upon  the  Calen- 
dar under  suspension  wera  bills  txiat 
were  not  controversial  I  am  sorry  that 
I  have  to  di.-^agre<^  w:th  the  ch  i'.rr:.,in  of 
the  committee  and  the  gentleman  who 
is  handling  this  pif^ce  of  legislation,  that 
this  is  a  controversial  piece  of  iegisiat:">n. 

Mr.  HAPuRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  w.U  t;.e 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansa.s. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  the  ^en'leman 
said  that  bills  coming  up  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  .should  be  virtu  illy 
noncontrovf-rsial';' 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  Th.at  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  reason  we  have  .suspen- 
siotLs;  that  iscorrec^. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  .say  to  th»  s^^n- 
tleman  that  this  bill  was  consider'  d  by 
the  committee,  the  subcommittee  unani- 
mously reported  .t.  and  the  full  Cor;.mit- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
unanimously  reported  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Mpn":bers  of  the 
House  what  this  bill  does  Th"  bill  has 
four  provisions  The  .*Ia--k::i  Railroad  is 
a  wholly  owned  Federal  corporation. 
All  of  the  money  th.it  has  been  appro- 
priated for  the  constn.iction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Railroad  have  been  by 
Conwcress  and  the  railroad  is  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  :s  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  President  This  bill  will 
place  the  Alaska  Railroad  under  the 
regulatory  Jun.sdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Cr-mmerce  Comn::ssi3n  for  all  interstate 
shipments.  ThLs  is  a  rather  tmusual  sit- 
uation, when  Congress  has  authorized 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  thvn 
gives  ♦ihe  President  the  responsibility  for 
operating  it,  ar>d  is  now  attempting  to 
say  that  he  carjiot  operate  it  the  way  he 
desires  and  the  Departments  of  Defense, 
Commerce,  and  Interior  decide,  but  that 
it  mu^t  be  operated  m  accordance  with 
a  regulatory  body  of  the  United  States. 
A  governmental  agency  Lhat  is  subservi- 
ent to  all  of  the  executive  agencies  of 
Government. 

The  second  thing  this  bill  does,  which 
is  very  unusual,  is  tliat  it  places  tlie 
Alaska  Railroad  undtr  the  j^orisdiction 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  for  ail  uitrastate 
shipments.  It  wa^  n.y  understanding 
that  the  Federal  Government.  wli;;e  ;t 
owned  sometiiuig.  was  not  subject  to 
State  jurisdiction,  but  this  bul  places  the 
•Ma.-ka  Railroad  and  all  intrasuite  ship- 
ments uiider  the  jun.'-diction  and  s'/uject 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  Scate  of  A:,isKa 

The  third  thing  this  bill  does  is  that 
it  changes  the  railroad  .>;  accounting  re- 


::;uiremei.ts  to  comply  w:U.  the  Inttrstaie 
Commerce  Commission  s  accounting 
standards  as  well  a,"  th'^se  .set  up  by  the 
Comptroller  Genera:  the  t' S  Trca.Tury. 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

These  rLguL».tii.'rLs  to  which  you  wiH 
-ubecC  the  Ala,ska  Railroad  were  placed 
in  the  law  becau.--e  Congres.s  desired  to 
control  private  bVL';;ne.ss.  TY.lS  is  a  Fed- 
eral b'jsi.ne'js 

The  fourth  thin£;  this  bill  does  is  that 
It  places  the  railroad  under  several  labor 
and  safety  statutes  including  the  Em- 
ployer's Liability  Act  of  1908.  and  at  the 
,-ame  time  it  relams  the  coverage  of  the 
lailroad  bv  the  F'^ieiiil  Workmen's  Com- 
r^en.satioii  .^ct. 

On  the  matter  cf  brin^ine  the  .Alaska 
Railroad,  a  Federal  agency,  under  the 
re^'alatory  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  of 
.Ala-ska.  tlie  Department  of  the  Inteiior 
m  it.=:  rep'jrt  on  this  bill,  and  by  the  way, 
It  is  not  a  part  of  the  committee  report 
and  wa  ■  filed  with  the  chairman  on  June 
20  1960  and  which  I  will  place  m  the 
P.ECopn,  states: 

Ai  lo  ihe  prnlslon  In  section  1  subject- 
ing tbe  Istrartatc  op>eratlan  of  the  raiiroad 
to  regulation  under  statut*«  euacted  by  th* 
State  or  Alaska,  the  Depaxtcoent  of  the  In- 
terior also  wishes  to  object.  One  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  system  of 
r^.vernmont  Is  that  the  P*»dPT=»;  G  wern- 
.Tients  authority  sh&Il  not  be  abridged  by 
State  law  when  It  is  acting  pursuant  to 
powers  vested  In  It  by  the  Cousiuutuja.  This 
proposed  legislation  would  d«part  from  that 
prlnc^le.  and  would  vest  In  the  State  of 
Alaska  powers  by  whHrh  ft  would  contravene 
the  authority  of  the  Presldect  and  the  Con- 
greas  as  weU. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  strongly 
opposed  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  quote  from  the  Bureau's  report 
on  this  legislation : 

Or.e  of  the  fundanaentai  proiclpiee  oX  our 
Federal  system  Ls  that  the  Fede.-aL  Govern- 
men'/s  authority  shall  be  supreme  when  It  U 
.^ctln?  p^.iroTiant  tn  the  powers  vested  In  the 
Un.ted  Sr;^''^  by  th^  Constitution.  The  bill 
departs  from  thl«  fundament -■.I  nrln'-'nle  by 
subjecting  a  Federal  agencv,  th.  A.  uska  Rail- 
road, to  State  retaliation.  n.e  .St  ite  of 
.\lask.^  would  b.j  th  ^  pU^ed  ::  j.  ;>o«ltlon 
wherfl  It  could  contravene  the  autliorlty  of 
both  the  President  and  the  Congresa,  al- 
though th"  State  would  hare  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  management,  operation  and 
flnanclr.^  of  the  railroad. 

For  the  forrgolng  reasons  the  Bur.-au  >f 
the  Budqet  Is  opposed  to  the  propos^'d  legis- 
lation, and  you  are  hereby  advised  that  en- 
actment of  3,  1508  wotUd  not  be  lu  accord 
with   the"  progrum  of  the  President. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  thLs  bill  was 
drafted.  I  believe,  in  haste  without  care- 
ful cnnsidera'inn  Ls  demonstrated  by 
several  of  its  provi.^^on';. 

For  example,  the  b.il  as  oriKinally 
drawn  was  amended  m  the  Senate  to 
a'io-A  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
.-lon  to  a,  prove  Alaska  Railroad  rates 
even  thouah  they  do  not  allow  for  a  fair 
return  on  mve.stment.  I  defy  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  Hou.se  to  read  that  amend- 
ment that  was  placed  in  this  bill  in  the 
Senate  and  tell  me  with  any  exactness 
what  It  .Tir ms. 

As  a  second  ex  «mple,  the  bii  provides 
that  the  Alaska  Railroad  shall  be  cov- 
ered Dv  ihr  h;n:>i;ivers'  Liability  Act  of 
1&08  without  any  recotrrution  of  the  fact 
that  the  railroad  is  air  -ady  covered  by 


•he  Peder.u  empioye*-  ace. dent  comp«  n- 
.ition    which    IS   prc^btbly    more    hbtial 
ihan  any  other   accident    rompenaation 
.statute  in  e.xisteiiep  an^  wfi<  re 

On  this  point,  the  Depiu-tment  i-f  the 
Interior's  report  tc  the  Houst  states. 

Tlic  employees  of  the  AlaaKa  KaUr  .;id. 
under  the  provlaions  of  3.  1508,  w  uld  h*Ul 
couimue  to  be  Federal  employeee.  and  would 
be  covered  by  the  Federal  EiT.piujees  C&rn- 
pensatkxi  Act.  which  pruv  de.-!  that  the 
benefits  of  the  act  will  furuukh  exclusive 
indemnity  of  the  employer  fur  mjury  or 
death  of  covered  enipl'yeea.  However,  the 
E<mpU>yers'  L.h»bUity  Act  cont-iins  lu  siu  h 
provision  but,  rather,  specifically  states  that 
the  act  shaU  not  limit  the  duty  or  1'  ibiUty 
of  common  carriers  or  Impair  the  rlj^hu  of 
their  empioyeee  under  any  other  act  or  nets 
i>f  Con^^esfi.  It  would  be  possible,  under 
these  ttlrciunstances,  for  an  employee  of  the 
AlaskA  Ballroad  t6  retain  his  benefits  under 
the  employee's  compensation  while  suing 
his  employer,  the  Federal  Government,  for 
damages  for  the  same  injuries. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  the 
reports  which  are  attar hcd  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Coinmi-ssion  re- 
ports favorably  because  tiiey  say  this  is 
in  accordance  with  tiie  draft  of  the  act 
which  they  stibmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  nnd  Foreign  Ci^mmerre 

The  Department  of  the  Aimy  is  non- 
committal. 

It  says  It  should  be  handled  by  the 
agencies  of  the  executive  departm-'iit 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  this  rail- 
ro«ul. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budeet  Is  opposed 
to  the  enactment  of  this  law.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Indicates  in  his  report 
that  he  is  opposed  to  it.  The  General 
Accountmg  Office  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  is  opposed  to 
it.  The  Department  of  the  interior  Is 
opposed  to  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

This  matter  was  considered  at  the 
time  the  Alaskan  statehood  bill  was  en- 
acted, and  the  Interiox  and  Insular 
Affairs  Comnuttee  were  unanimous  in 
their  decision  that  the  new  state  .should 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  this  railroad, 
nor  should  the  Interstate  C'  mmt  rce 
Commission,  because  this  was  a  wholly 
owned  Federal  facility. 

There  is  no  precedent  that  can  be 
pointed  to  by  anyone  on  the  committee, 
that  is,  authority  for  doinr  what  thi.s  bill 
vill  pro^ride.  It  is  interest  in:  to  note  on 
patre  4  of  the  committt^  report,  it  is 
stated  that  by  bringing  the  Alaskan  Rail- 
road under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  it  Is  no  more  than  i'  llovin^  the 
precedent  which  Congress  csUibLsheU  in 
iiavm^  the  Commission  repulate  u  <i.ns- 
;x)rtation  by  the  Federal  Barite  Line  when 
:t  was  owned  by  the  Govr.'nm"iit  There 
was  a  tremendous  difference.  Tho  Fr^ti- 
ei-al  Barge  Line  was  an  interstate  line 
and  it  did  not  operate  wholly  within 
one  State.  The  examples  that  have 
been  pointed  to  by  tlie  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Williams]  with  reyard 
to  air  travel,  were  all  considered  at  the 
time  the  Alaskan  statehood  bill  was 
passed  It  was  the  recommendation  of 
all  of  the  Departments  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  they  be  given  jurisdiction 
:n  the  new  State  of  .•\l.u>ka,  and  every 
one  of  the  Depaxtmenus  opp  >.sed  contrui 
ol  the  Alaskan  Railroad   by  tlio   Inter- 


state Commerce  Commission  and  the 
new  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  this  bill  will  be 
defeated. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  In- 
tenor  to  the  House  Committee  of  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  is  as 
follows : 

I7.S.  Dbpakticxnt  or  thx  Inttrior, 

Waahinffton,  D.C.,  June  20.  1960 
Hon.  Orfn  Harris, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  House  of  Representa- 
tives.  Washtngton.   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Harris  Tills  reRptnds  to  yoxir 
request  for  the  views  of  this  Depxartment  on 
S.  1508,  a  bill  "to  provide  for  economic  reg- 
ulation of  the  Alaska  Railroad  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses " 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  not  be 
enacted, 

S.  1608  consists  to  a  large  degree  of  a  re- 
statement of  the  language  of  the  codification 
of  the  first  paragraph  of  section  1  of  the 
act  of  March  12.  1914  (38  Stat.  305),  as 
amended  (48  USC  301).  which  Is  the  act 
authorizing  construction  and  operation  of 
what  Is  now  the  Alaska  Railroad  Aside 
from  minor  editing  changes,  the  principal 
changes  proposed  by  the  bill  are  (1|  to  sub- 
ject the  Alaska  Railroad  to  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  which  deals  with 
the  regulatory  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  over  privately  owned 
railroads,  and  (2)  to  subject  the  Alaska 
Railroad  to  state  regulation  as  to  Intrastate 
traffic. 

The  Alaska  Railroad  Is  a  federally  owned 
transf>ortatlon  artery,  extending  a  distance 
of  470  miles  (main  line)  from  the  port  cities 
of  Seward  and  Whlttler  through  Anchorage, 
Its  headqueLTters,  to  Fairbanks  There  are 
four  short  branches  The  Railroad  was  con- 
structed under  authority  of  the  1914  legis- 
lation cited  above  and  was  Initially  com- 
pleted In  1923,  and  substantially  rebuilt  after 
1947,  For  many  years  it  has  been  operated 
under  the  direction  of  this  Department. 

The  purpose  of  this  operation  Is  not  to 
earn  a  return  on  the  Government's  Invest- 
ment, but  rather  to  perform  a  public  service 
In  assisting  In  the  development  of  Alaska. 
Therefore,  the  Railroad  has  generally  not 
been  run  In  strict  accordance  with  all  the 
financial  considerations  proper  to  a  pri- 
vately owned  railroad,  where  such  financial 
objectives  conflicted  with  the  developmental 
purposes  for  which  the  Railroad  was  built. 

The  railroad  has  energetically  sought  to 
pare  down  costs  to  the  lowest  practicable 
level,  and  also  to  develop  new  industry 
which  would  generate  revenue-producing 
traffic.  By  these  and  other  means  it  has 
been  able  to  show  a  small  net  margin  of 
revenues  over  costs  (Including  depreciation) 
during  each  of  the  past  6  years.  Simultane- 
ously, the  railroad  has  deliberately  refrained 
from  Increasing  the  charges  for  its  service.* 
to  the  point  that  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  earn  a  substantial  retxxm  on  Invest- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  freight  and  p>as- 
senger  rates  have  been  sjrstematlcally  kept 
down  to  levels  Just  sufficient  to  cover  costs, 
and  to  pay  for  a  moderate  program  of  Im- 
provements. However,  depreciation  rates 
have  been  Increased  for  fiscal  year  1961  to 
an  extent  which  will  make  it  almost  im- 
possible to  show  a  net  revenue  margin  over 
costs  for  the  fiscal  year. 

In  short,  the  Alajska  Railroad  has  been 
and  Is  operated  after  the  manner  of  a  mu- 
nicipally owned  electric  plant,  which  alms  to 
provide  the  beet  possible  service  at  the  low- 
est possible  rates  Such  municipally  owned 
electric  plants  and  other  publicly  owned 
utilities  are  not  commonly  subjected  to  rate 
control  by  outside  regulatory  commissions  in 
this  country,  since  by  the  terms  of  their 
mandates  they  are  already  engaged  in  serving 


the  public  interest,  and  there  U  no  necessity 
for  rep\ilati,.n  tA>  protect  tlie  public  S  1508 
falls  U:  take  c<-)giil?Ance  ot  this  sharp  dis- 
tinction, well  recogni7*<l  in  American  prac- 
tice between  publicly  owned  facilities  oper- 
ated solely  In  the  Interest  of  the  consumer 
or  !-.  thl.'^  case  the  shipper  and  traveler,  and 
privately  owned  facilities  which  are  prop- 
erly entitled  t^i  a  fair  return  on  the  in- 
vestment  of    their   stfX-kJiolders 

Under  these  circum£tanc%  it  is  not  clear 
t-o  us  what  purpose  Is  intended  t-j  be  serxed 
by  subjecting  the  Alaska  RaiLri.>ad  to  rate 
regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. As  pointed  out  above,  such  regu- 
lation is  not  needed  to  hold  the  rates  down, 
since  they  are  already  as  low  as  management 
can  make  them,  while  still  covering  neces- 
sary expenses.  However,  it  may  be  that  the 
aim  of  the  bUl  is  to  push  Alaska  Railroad 
rates  higher  than  at  present,  Instead  of 
lower. 

Apparently  In  response  to  this  Depart- 
ment's objection  to  the  lack  In  the  bill  of 
standards  or  statements  of  objectives  for  reg- 
ulatory functions  which  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  a  federally  owned  railroad.  S.  1508 
was  amended  by  the  Senate  to  Include  the 
following: 

"Provided,  That  effective  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
viso, and  thereafter,  the  operation  of  the 
said  railroad  or  railroads  and  the  facilities 
and  equipment  thereof  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  and  related  .^cts, 
including  the  Acts  of  March  2.  1893,  March 
2,  1903.  and  April  14,  1910,  known  as  the 
Safety  Appliance  Acts  (45  U.S  C.  sec5.  1-16); 
the  Act  of  May  6.  1910,  known  as  the  Acci- 
dent Reports  Act  (45  USC,  sees  38-43); 
the  Acts  of  February  17.  1911.  and  March  4, 
1915,  known  as  the  Boiler  Inspection  Acts 
(45  use,  sec  22-34);  the  Act  of  March  4. 
1907,  known  as  the  Hours  of  Service  .^ct  (45 
U.8.C.,  sec.  61-64);  the  Act  of  April  22,  1908. 
known  as  the  Employers"  Liability  Act  (45 
use,  sees.  51-60);  and  the  Act  known  as 
the  Elxploslves  and  Combustibles  Act  ( 18 
use.  sees.  831-836),  and  to  the  provisions 
of  any  applicable  statutes  regulating  intra- 
state transportation  enacted  by  the  State  of 
Alaska.  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  If  such  railroad  or  railroads  and 
facilities  were  privately  owned  and  operated. 
except  that  so  long  as  such  railroad  or  rail- 
roads continue  to  be  both  wholly  owned  and 
operated  by  the  United  States  of  America  or 
by  one  of  Its  departments,  corporations,  or 
agencies:  (1)  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission In  determining  the  lawfulness  of 
rates  or  charges  maintained,  or  from  time  to 
time  proposed  to  be  maintained,  by  such 
railroad  or  railroads,  shall  give  due  consider- 
ation, among  other  things,  to  the  national 
public  purposes  which  to  a  substantial  extent 
prompted  the  construction,  expansion,  main- 
tenance, and  improvement  thereof,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
national  defense,  as  well  as  promotion  and 
development  of  natural  resources,  and  shall 
to  the  extent  warranted  by  the  factf=  recog- 
nized for  valuation  and  cost-finding  purposes 
a  segregation  of  both  capital  Investment  &nd. 
operating  expenses  which  are  found  to  be 
solely  attributable  to  such  national  public 
purposes,  distinguishing  them  from  normal 
railroad  common  carrier  investment  and  op- 
erational expenses:  nor  shall  such  rates  and 
charges  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful  solely  be- 
cause they  fail  to  yield  sufficient  revenues  to 
cover  any  amoimts  for  taxes  not  actually  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  paid  or  provide  a  return 
on  capital  Investment." 

This  Department's  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  Senate  stressed  the  fact  that  the  Alaska 
Railroad  had  never  been  required  to  earn 
interest  on  its  capital  Investment,  and  that 
any  ieglslutlve  attempt  to  Include  a  fair  and 
reasonable  return  on  investment  as  a  re- 
quirement for  determination  of  rates  w 'uld 


Inevitably  lead  to  an  increase  in  rates. 
WliUe  the  language  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment is  aimed  at  meeting  the  r>epart merit  s 
criticism.  It  di->eE  so  by  authorizing  segrega- 
tion of  caplt^U  investment  and  operating  ex- 
penses as  between  those  attributable  to  the 
national  public  purpose  of  the  Railroad  and 
those  reearded  as  normal  railroad  common 
carrier  Investment  and  operational  expenses 
Havme  made  this  distinction  the  subsequent 
language  then  makes  It  clear  that  the  rail- 
road need  nr-t  eivm  a  return  on  Its  capltaJ 
investment  irrespective  of  whether  public 
purpcise  (>r  primarily  public-type  Investment, 
and  that  such  rates  or  charges  shall  not  be 
deemed  uT;:awful  solely  because  they  fall  to 
pr'ixide  ."ufUcieiU  funds  to  cover  amounts  of 
taxes  not  actually  required  by  law  to  be  paid 
or  "provide  a  return  on  capital  Investment;". 
While  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  laiiguage 
seems  relatively  clear,  It  represents  a  com- 
plete departure  from  normal  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  standards  usually  ap- 
plied to  determination  of  wiiether  railroad 
tiulffs  are  fair  and  reasonable.  The  am- 
biguity of  this  departure  from,  normal  rate- 
making  standards  is  evident  In  the  language 
of  the  bUl  Itself,  and  It  further  indlcjites 
that  its  authors  do  not  really  believe  that 
the  standards  applicable  to  private  Industry 
should  be  applicable  to  the  Alaskan  Rail- 
road. 

We  believe  that  the  present  system  of  fix- 
ing rates  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  through  the 
administrative  control  of  this  Department, 
at  levels  sufficient  to  cover  necessitry  ex- 
penses but  not  to  yield  a  substantial  profit, 
has  provided  shippers  with  a  reasonable  rate 
structure  and  has  conformed  to  the  objec- 
tive of  assisting  In  the  development  of 
Alaska.  We  do  not  believe  that  shippers  and 
the  general  public  would  be  benefited  by  im- 
posing on  the  railroad  the  additional  ex- 
pense necessarily  Involved  In  dealing  with  a 
regulatory  authority,  unless  a  need  for  regu- 
lation by  an  outside  agency  can  be  shown. 

Finally,  the  bill  as  drafted  might  force  an 
unintended  change  In  tlie  Railroads  ac- 
counting system,  which  has.  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  substantial  money  and  effort, 
been  established  on  the  basis  of  Government 
standards  of  business-type  accounting.  The 
current  accounting  system  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  was  devised  by  tlie  Joint  efforts  of 
the  railroad,  the  Depar-ment  of  the  Interior 
and  the  OcMnptrr^ller  General  of  the  United 
States  and  approved  m  1957  It  was  set  up 
to  Include  the  accxTur.tmg  .'inanclal  report- 
ing and  budgetary  needs  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  required  by  law 
(31  use.  66(ai).  On  the  ocher  hand,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  prescribe  the  system  of  ac- 
counts tio  be  used  by  any  class  of  earners. 
and  furtiier.  the  law  provides  tliat  any  c^irner 
who  does  not  comply  with  any  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  of  the  C-ommis*lon  is  subject 
to  penalty.  Although  the  systems  of  ac- 
ooiuitlng  used  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  that  approved  for  the  Alaska 
Railroad  are  not  entirely  different,  a  num- 
ber of  changes  would  probably  have  to  be 
m.\de  to  comply  with  Interstate  Comme.'^re 
Commission  procedures  We  do  not  belie\e 
such  a  change  should  be  forced  without  a 
full  understanding  of  the  cost  and  wiv.'-te 
which  would  be  Involved. 

We  recognize  that  there  Is  a  problem 
of  through  rates  In  the  Alaska  trade  which 
makes  through  billing  desirable  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible.  Where  more  than  one 
carrier  Is  Involved  there  Is  no  reason  why 
the  present  practice  of  depending  upon  the 
Alaska  Railroad  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
through,  Information  tanff  ca.nnot  be  con- 
tinued. Other  carriers  can  then  file  pro- 
portional tariffs  covering  their  segments  of 
the  through  rates,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Joint  rates  with  Canadian  pallroed£  are  now 
filed 
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Aa  to  the  provUion  m  s^cUon  1  subjecting; 
the  Intrastate  operation  al  the  Railroad  to 
regulation  under  statutes  enacted  by  the 
State  of  Alaeka.  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior also  wishes  to  object.  One  of  the 
: ondamentai  principles  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment Is  that  Uie  Federal  Governments 
authority  shall  not  be  abridged  by  State  law 
when  it  la  acting  pursuant  to  powers  vested 
In  it  by  the  Constitution.  This  proposed 
leglsiatlon  would  depart  from  that  prlnclpie, 
and  would  vest  In  the  State  of  Alaslca  powers 
by  which  It  would  contravene  the  authority 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress  as  well. 

A  minor  point,  but  still  one  highly  ob- 
jectionable to  this  Department,  Is  contained 
la  the  bills  requirement  that  the  railroad 
be  subject  to  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
(the  act  of  April  22,  1908  1 43  U  S.C  ,  sees. 
51-60)  |.  This  statute  covers  the  liability  of 
railroads.  In  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, for  injuries  of  employees  through 
negligence,  and  provides  for  suits  by  the  in- 
jured in  US.  District  Cour;  against  such 
employer. 

The  employees  ot  the  Alaska  Railroad,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  S.  1508,  would  still 
continue  to  be  Federal  employees,  and  would 
be  covered  by  the  Federal  Employee  s  Com- 
pensation Act,  which  provides  that  the  ben- 
efits of  the  act  will  furnish  exclusive  In- 
demnity of  the  employer  for  Ir.JMry  <- r  death 
of  covered  employees.  Howe; er.  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  contains  no  such  pro- 
vision but,  rather,  specifically  states  that 
the  act  shall  not  limit  the  duty  or  liability 
of  common  carriers  or  impair  the  rights  of 
thetr  employees  under  any  other  act  or  iu.ts 
of  Congress  It  would  be  possible,  under 
these  circumstances,  for  an  employee  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  to  retain  his  benefits  under 
the  Employee's  Compensation  Act  while  sum^ 
hts  employer,  the  Federal  Government,  fjr 
damages  for  the  same  Injuries.  Accordingly. 
tt  Is  urged  that  reference  to  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  be  deleted  from  the  bill  thus 
providing  the  employees  of  the  AIa.slca  Rail- 
road the  same  worfcmen's  compensation 
rl^hta  as  all  other  Federal  frnplnyees 

With  respect  to  draftsmanship,  the  bill 
requires  correction  at  a  number  of  points. 
Ftir  example,  on  line  II.  page  5.  there  U  a 
reference  to  the  Issuance  of  secarltles,  al- 
though the  railroad  Is  not  even  authorized 
to  issue  any  securities.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains much  obeolete  language  relating,  for 
example,  to  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  ton  p  71  to  the  detail  nf  ofllrers 
tn  the  En^neer  Corps  in  the  Army  or  Navy 
(p  2,  lines  »-8 1 .  and  to  the  acquisition 
of  any  other  line  or  lines  of  railroad  In 
Alaska  (none  of  which  any  lonifpr  exist  tn 
the  rallbelt)  It  mnch  of  the  basic  statute 
of  the  railroad  Is  to  be  reenacted,  we  bpllere 
it  would  be  desirable  In  the  same  act  to 
delete  outmoded  language  and  to  take  cog- 
nizance of   present-day   problems. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  ha.s  been 
ad-rlsed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  th.nt 
tn  Its  report  to  jn^d  on  this  bill,  d't'ed 
February  29  19«0,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
stated  that  enactnient  of  this  legislation 
would  not  be  In  accord  with  the  pro^ran;  of 
the  President 

Since  we  are  Inf .  rmed  that  '■h-^-re  Is  a  par- 
ticular uri?ency  f''>r  the  nibn^lsst'n  of  the 
views  of  the  Department  this  report  has  not 
been  cleared  tr..-  ugh  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Sincerely  yours. 

I  R'-'CfR     Eh  VST 

Aisit.itait  SecTi-t(tTy  nt  th'  Interior. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield?. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  j^ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  HEMPHILI.  Ls  it  the  or-mion  of 
the  gentleman  that  this  !p<r..'^lat!nn  ^-ns 
passed  out  of  our  committee  with  the 


expectaijoa  that  it  would  be  veioed  if 
ena«t«d  by  th«  Conirress? 

Mr  SATLOR.  I  cannot  say  it  would  be 
vetoed.  However  I  beliere  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  execirtive  depart- 
ments have  given  adverse  opiiiious  with 
regard  to  this  bill,  and  if  the  President 
follows  the  pattern  which  he  has  usually 
followed,  when  all  of  his  depertments 
recommend  aj=rainst  enactment  of  a  bill, 
that  he  will  veto  this  bill 

Mr.  KErMPHIILI^  Despite  the  fact 
the  bin  was  passed  out  of  the  committee 
•anaiiiraously'^ 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Yes:  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  passed  out  of  the  committee 
unanimously.  It  i.s  no*  only  the  com- 
mittee action  which  determines  v<»<oes, 
but  also  the  recommendation.^;  of  the 
e.xec'ative  departments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr  Sp^^aker.  I  yield 
5  minuter  to  the  Gentleman  from  Alaska 
.  Mr.  Rivers  :. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr  Speaker. 
S  1508,  if  enacted,  would  subject  the 
federally  o'A'ned  Alaska  Railroad  to  the 
ratemakin^  and  regulatory  provisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Its  pur- 
pose IS  to  provide  effective  and  equitable 
reculation  of  this  very  important  seg- 
ment of  the  transportation  .'services  with- 
in the  State  of  Alaska,  and  thereby 
straighten  out  the  chaotic  transporta- 
tion situation  now  existing  in  Alaska. 
The  fixing  and  division  of  through  rates 
with  carriers  connectiiig  with  the  Alaska 
Railroad  cannot  be  overseen  in  the  public 
interest  under  the  e.xisting  situation,  and 
tracklmes  competing  with  the  railroad 
between  Seward  and  Valdez  to  Fairbanks 
feel  that  they  would  be  unjustly  handi- 
capped unless  the  railroad  is  also  put 
under  the  re*?uiatory  juTLsdiction  of  the 
ICC.  The  government-owned  Alaska 
Railroad,  operating  from  Seward  and 
Anchorage  to  Fairbanks,  since  Its  Incep- 
tion m  1923,  has  been  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Inierior  under  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  therefore  not  subject  to 
any  of  the  regulatory  agencies. 

I  thinJc  It  is  summed  up  very  well  In 
the  position  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  report  on  page  3  tn 
which  the  ICC  expresses  the  view  that 
there  can  be  no  effective  regulation  of 
transportation  within  the  State  as  long 
as  one  of  the  major  transportation  ear- 
ners 13  free  from  regulation,  while  the 
others  are  subject  to  regulation. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  drafting  the  le^Lslation  expressed 
the  view,  first,  that  there  could  be  no 
elective  or  equitable  regulation  of  tran.s- 
portation  within  the  State  as  long  as  one 
of  :he  major  forms  of  tran.sportation  wa.>? 
free  from  rf^eulatlon.  while  the  others 
were  s'jbj'^ct  to  reprulation:  second,  that 
the  continuance  of  this  situation  was 
neither  fair  nor  in  the  public  mterest 
as  it  would  encourage  discrimination 
and  destructive  practices,  contrary  to  the 
national  transportation  policy,  and 
third,  that  numerous  allegations  of  such 
practices  had  been  made  but  that  it  was 
uncertain  as  to  what  extent  they  mi;-'ht 
exist  a.s  no  regulatory  body  had  the  au- 
thority   to  pass  upon  such   complaints. 

The  testimony  of  many  responsible 
Alaskans  before  this  committee,  as  weD 
3LS  the  reports  of  competent  Inrestliritors. 
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is  to  the  effect  Uiat  compttenl  regula- 
tion of  all  modes  of  transportation  not 
only  wotild  contribute  substantially  to 
th''  fivernll  development  of  .Maska  but 
also  is  ur^ieully  nefded  today. 

A  .substaiUial  purlion  of  tlie  traffic  of 
tjif  Alaska  Rnilruad  is  mtei  state  in 
character,  that  is,  it  i.s  iriifTic  which  has 
originated  in  or  is  rie.ained  to  another 
State.  The  bulk  of  traific  moving  to  and 
f:nm  A!a.=ka  ;:-:ir;;'; mally  has  been  by 
water  For  a  n  .mb*T  of  years  the  Alaska 
Railroad  m, untamed  with  water  carriers 
;  ■.!.:  iat<.s  between  interior  points  in 
.^la.ska  and  Pacific  coast  ports.  Sucl. 
ra'es  are  of  vital  importance  to  shippers 
However,  the  filing  and  maintaining  of 
such  rales  wi'th  a  regi.iLatory  agency  b  a 
thing  of  the  pa.^t  Thi.s  i.^  a  result  of  the 
present  unre^iulated  status  of  the  rail- 
road and  the  retiulu'ed  .status  of  the 
other  modes  of  transportation 

Were  the  Alaska  Railroad  subject  to 
th«^  ratemaking  provisions  of  part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  no  prob- 
lem would  arise  as  to  the  filing  of  joint 
rates  Section  LI  Ma'  authorizes  joint 
rates  between  rail  carriers  and  all  water 
carriers  whether  or  not  the  latter  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  section 
305  b  not  only  authorizes  but  gives  the 
Comm..-vSioi^.  power  to  direct  joint  rates 
with  water  carriers  subject  to  its  juris- 
diction I'lider  s.-ctiun  216  c  .  motor 
carriers  al.^  could  enter  \ul-o  throuph 
routes  and  joint  rar*-?  vt-ith  the  Alaska 
Railroad  In  addition,  section  1003  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  would  permit 
air  carriers  to  enter  into  joint  rale*  with 
the  railroad. 

Thus  not  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  equitable  rewrulatlon  of  the  different 
modes  of  tran."^portation  operating  In 
thi.s  new  State,  but  also  from  that  of  the 
establishment  of  fair  and  reasonable 
through  routes  and  joint  rates  between 
.Alaska  and  the  other  Slates,  the  pro- 
posed economic  regulation  of  the  Alaska 
Railrofid  appears  highly  desirable.  The 
brln.rlng  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  does  no 
more  than  follow  the  precedent  which 
the  Congress  established  In  having  the 
Commission  regulate  transportatitxn  by 
tlie  Federal  Barge  lane  when  it  was 
owned  by  the  Government,  and  the 
Maritime  Bonrd  when  it  regiilates  Gov- 
err. men t -owned  vssels. 

When  hearings  on  tlds  legislation 
were  held  last  session  by  the  Subcxjm- 
mittee  on  TransportaUon  and  Aero- 
nautics of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  I  expressed  the 
reservation  that  if  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi.«?s:on  were  given  the  au- 
thority U^  dct«^rminc  rates  to  be  charged 
by  the  Alaska  Railroad,  the  ICC  might 
be  required  to  ap;ily  the  .same  rate  pol- 
icies to  trie  ALuska  Railroad  as  it  applies 
to  privately  o^^-ned  railroads.  If  such 
wf^re  .so,  the  Comniisslon  would  have  no 
alternative  but  to  require  the  railroad 
rate*;,  if  challenged,  to  be  increased  to 
provide  a  return  on  the  capital  Invest- 
ment of  the  Railroad,  notwitlistanding 
tlie  Iac\  that  iJ.e  pur;>o.se  for  which  the 
Alaska  Raiinmd  was  bmlt  was  to  develop 
Alaska  and  provide  an  important  mili- 
tary tmn.sportatlon  link  for  military  use 
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However,  subsequent  to  the  House  hear- 
ings, the  Senate  amended  S.  1508  to 
provide  that  the  Commission  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  canier's  na- 
tional defense  and  developmental  pur- 
poses in  passing  on  the  lawfulness  of 
rates  or  charges  of  the  Alaska  Railroad. 
The  bill  was  also  amended  to  provide 
that  rates  and  charges  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  un- 
lawful solely  because  they  fail  to  yield 
sufficient  revenues  to  provide  a  return 
on  capital  investment  or  to  cover  taxes 
not  actually  required  by  law  to  be  paid 
As  a  result  of  these  amendments,  my 
principal  reservation  regarding  this 
measure  has  bef  n  removed.  Therefore, 
I  urge  its  passage  since  it  constitutes  an 
important  step  toward  fair  and  uniform 
regulation  of  surface  carriers  operating 
in  Interstate  Commerce  in  Alaska. 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of  the 
Governor  of  Alaska,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan.  tlie  Alaska  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  numerous  Alaskan  citizens. 

Mr  MOULDER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  MOLTLDER  I  was  a  member  of 
the  subcommitler  that  held  joint  hear- 
ings with  the  Senate  committee  in  Alaska 
on  this  subject.  We  held  hearings  in 
Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  and  Seward  Is 
It  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Rivers,  that  most  all  of 
the  railroad  traffic  in  Alaska  is  interstate 
commerce? 

Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska  My  estimate 
is  that  about  iwo-tlurds  of  it  is. 

Mr.  MOULDER,  If  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road were  subject  to  the  ratemaking  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission then  In  filing  of  joint  rates  no 
problem  would  arise? 

I  mean  by  that  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a  serious  joint  rate  problem  now 
involved  between  the  air  carriers,  water 
carriers,  and  the  Alaska  Railroad,  and 
this  problem  will  continue  if  this  bill  is 
not  enacted 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  That  Is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  MOULDER.  That  problem  would 
be  solved  if  this  bill  were  passed,  ^d  the 
Alaska  Railroad  brought  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Now  with  regard  to  the  com- 
petitive struggle  between  the  Alaska 
Railroad  and  the  motor  carriers  for  the 
traflBc  growth  in  Alaska,  it  has  been  the 
view  of  our  committee,  and  many  wit- 
nesses testified  at  our  hearings,  that 
there  could  be  no  effective  or  equitable 
regulation  of  surface  tran.sportation 
within  the  State  of  Alaska  as  long  as 
one  of  the  major  competitive  modes  of 
transportation  is  subject  to  an  effective 
measure  of  regulation  while  the  chief 
Government-owned  competitor.  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  remained  completely 
free  from  re!:ulatory  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  and 
thank  the  able  and  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers]  for  his 
outstanding  service  in  Congress  and  his 
assistance  to  our  committee  in  the  prep- 
aration and  pre.sentation  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  lias  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
Inquire  if  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  further  requests  for  time  ^ 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  have  no  fui'ther  re- 
quests for  time.  Mr.  Si^eaker. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Speaker  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr  Saylori  there 
were — ayes  67,  noes  14 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  a  quonim  is 
not  pretent  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  268,  nays  101.  not  voting  62. 
as  follows: 

YBAS — 268 


Abbitt  Dorn,NT. 

Abernethy  Dom,  S  C 

Addonizlo  l>)wdy 

Albert  Doyie 

Alexander  IXilskl 

Andrews  Dwyer 

Asiiley  Edmondson 

Afihmore  Ellott 

Asplnall  Everett 

Avery  Evlns 

Ayres  Pallon 

Bailey  Farbstein 

Baker  FasceU 

Baldwin  Felghan 

Baring  Fisher 

Barr  Flood 

Barrett  Flynn 

Bass,  Tenn,  Flynt 

Becker  Pogarty 

Beckworth  Foley 

Bennett.  Fia  Forand 
Bennett.  Mlcli.  Forrester 


Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowles 

Boykln 

BradcmsLS 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brock 

Brooks,  La. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Brown,  Ga, 

Brown,  Mo. 

Broytiill 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass, 

Burleson 

Bvrne,  Pa. 

Cahlll 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

Carnahan 

Casey 

Chelf 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Curtln 

Daddario 

Daniels 

DBTiS.  Oa. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwinsld 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donobue 


Fountain 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Gannatz 

Gary 

Oathings 

George 

Oialmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Greg 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffltlis 

Haley 

Halijem 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harmon 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

HemphlU 

Herlong 

Hc^an 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Calif    PUcher 

Johnson.  Colo,    Poage 

Johnson.  Md,      Powell 

Johnson.  Wis.     Preston 

Jones,  Ala.  Tr.ct 


Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kilday 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kltcliin 

Kluczynski 

Kowal^i 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lieslnskl 

Levering 

Llbonati 

Loser 

McConnack 

McOoweU 

McFall 

McGlnley 

McGovern 

McMillan 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Matthews 

Meyer 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nix 

Norrell 
O  Brlen.  111. 
O'Brien,  N.Y. 
O'Hara,  111. 
OHara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
ONein 
Osmers 
Passman 
Patnxan 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Phllbin 


Prokop 

F*ucln&kl 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

RandaU 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riley 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  g  C 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fia. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 


Allen 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
Arends 
Barry 
Bass,  N.H 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bosch 
Bow 

Broomfield 
Brown,  Ohio 
Budge 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Curtis.  Mo. 
Dague 
Devine 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Fenton 
Ford 


Scheni  k 

Seldeu 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stubblefield 

SulUvar. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thornberry 
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Gavin 

Goodell 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagen 

Hendei-son 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

HoSman.  lU. 

Ho(Tm,an.  Mich, 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Jackson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Kllburn 

Knox 

Kvl 

Laird 

Laneen 

Latta 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

MailUard 

Martin 

May 

Meader 

Michel 


Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

UdaU 

Uliman 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wailhanse.' 

Waiter 

W  am  pier 

Watls 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wier 

Williams 

Wlnstead 

Wolf 

Young 

Younger 

Za  jiockl 


MlUlken 
MinshaU 
Moore 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Plrnie 

Poff 

Qule 

Ray 

Rees 

Rlehlman 

Roblson 

St  George 

Baylor 

Scherer 

Sehneebell 

Schwengel 

Short 

Slier 

Simpson 

Stoith,  Kans. 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wye. 

Utt 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 
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Adair 
Alford 
Alper 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Anfuso 
Auchlncloss 
Barden 
Bentley 
BUtch 
Bonner 
Bray 
Buckley 
Burdlck 
Celler 
Coffin 
Colmer 
Downing 
Durham 
Fino 
Frazler 


Frellnghuysen 

Halleck 

H^bprt 

Hess 

Keams 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Utah 

Lafore 

Landrum 

Lennon 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Magnuson 

Mason 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Miller.  N  T 

Morris.  Okla 

Morrison 

Moss 


Mumma 
Oliver 
Porter 
Rains 
Beece,  Tenn. 

Srott 

Sheppard 

Smith   Calif. 

Spence 

Steed 

Stratton 

Taylor 

Thompson.  La. 

Wainwrlght 

WjdmUl 

Willis 

Wilson 

W;  throw 

Wrifrht 

Yates 

Zeienko 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hubert  and  IvL'  Keogh  for.  with  Mr. 
Taylor  against. 

Mr.  Alford  and  Mr  Frazler  for,  wltli  Mr. 
Wainwrlght  against. 

Mr.  Anfuso  and  Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr. 
Miller  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Celler  and  Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr. 
Hess  against. 

Mr  Burdlck  and  Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with 
Mr   Bentley  against. 

Mrs,  Kelly  and  Mr.  Zeienko  for,  with  Mr. 
Kearns  against. 
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Mr.  McSween  and  Mr  Thompson  :)f  L->ul.'U- 
ana  for.  with  Mr    Lafore  against 

Mr    Yates   and   Mr    Anderson    >f   MuritAna 
for.  with  B4r,  Mason  ai^alust. 

Mr     Scott   and    Mr    Lennon   for.   with    Mr 
Mumma  a^lnst 

Mr.  Macdonaid  and  Mr    Stratton  f^jr    with 
Mr.  Smith  of  California  against 

Mr,    Rains    and    Mr     WlIUs    for.    with    Mr 
Reece  of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr     Pino    and    Mr     Watts    for,    wl^h    Mr 
Merrow  agains* 

Until  further  notice 

Mr.    CoUner    with    Mr     Hallecic 
Mr    Bonner  with  Mr    AuchlnciosB. 
Mr    Kin?  of  Utah  with  Mr    Withrow. 
Mr   Magnusfjn  with  Mr    Bras- 
Mr    Metcalf   with    Mr    PreUnghuysen. 
Mr    M  jrris   of   Oiclahoma  with   Mr.   Adair. 
Mr   Oliver  with  Mr  A'.£?er. 
Mr   Porter  with  Mr    Widnall. 
Mr     Dtirham    w;"h    Mr     Wilson    of    Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.      ROGERS      of      Mas.sachusetts 
changed  her  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea  " 

Mr.    COxNTTE   changed    his    votr    from 
"nay"  to  "yea  " 

Mr.    JUDD    changed    his    vote    from 
"yea"  to  "nay  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 
I     The  doors  were  opened. 

A   motion   to  reconsider  was  laid   on 
the  table 


CONT=^RENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R    12381 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night Saturday.  June  25.  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  H.R    12381. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ^centleman  from 
Arkansas'' 

There  was  r.o  objection 
I  


PROVIDING      OF      "GRANDFATHER 
I     RIGPTTS     FOR     CERTAIN     MOTOR 
'     CARRIERS     AND     FREIGHT     FOR- 
WARDERS OPERATING  IN  AL.ASKA 
j     AND  HAWAII 

Mr  WILLIAMS      Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend   the   :ules  and  pass  the  bill 
S    1509'    with  amendments. 
The   Clerk   read   the  bill,   as   follows: 

B".  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State.'<  of 
America  in  Congre.'is  a-tsembled.  That  section 
206 1  a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended  1 49  US  C  306(a)),  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs  ■ 

1 4)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
210.  any  common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle 
which,  on  the  date  this  paragraph  takes 
effect,  is  the  holder  of  a  certificate  or  cer- 
tificates described  in  paragraph  i2i  of  this 
subsection  or  issued  under  pftragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  or  section  207(a).  au- 
thorizing transport<irio:i  by  motor  vehicle 
between  places  In  the  United  States  of  pas- 
ser gers  or  property  In  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Territory  of 
Alasica.  and  on  August  26.  1958,  It  or  Its 
predecessor  In  interest  was  engaged  In  the 
iran.sportation  of  passengers  or  property  as 
ft  common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle  between 
places  In  the  United  States  and  places  In 
Alaska,  and  such  operations  have  been  con- 
tinued since  that  time  (or  if  engaged  In 
furnishing  seasonal  service  only,  was  en- 
gaged in  such  operations  In  the  year  1958 
during     the    sea.sMn    ordinarily     covered     by 


its  operatlt.jria,  and  such  operations  have  not 
been  discontinued',  except  in  either  In- 
stance as  to  interruptions  of  service  over 
which  the  carrier  or  its  predecessor  In  In- 
terest had  no  control,  shall  be  i.ssued  a  cer- 
tificate authorizing  transportatii>n  Ui  or  from 
the  p<jints  or  ar«>iis  in  Alasica  served  by  it, 
from  or  t'.>  all  points  in  the  other  States 
of  the  United  .St.ttes  designated  in  the  above- 
mentioned  certificate  or  certificates  held  by 
the  carrier,  of  pcissengers  or  the  class  or 
classes  of  commodities  specified  therein,  to 
the  extent  that  under  the  said  certificate 
or  certificates  the  carrier  prior  to  the  date 
of  admission  of  Alasica  lnt<)  the  Union,  waa 
authorized  to  perform  witliln  the  states  all 
transportation  required  for  through  motor 
vehicle  trans{>ortatlon  by  the  carrier  to  or 
from  places  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  with- 
out requiring  further  proof  that  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  will  be  served  thereby 
and  without  further  proceedings.  If  appli- 
cation for  such  certificate  Is  made  to  the 
Commission  as  provided  herein  on  or  before 
December  31.  1960  Pending  the  determina- 
tion of  such  application,  the  continuance 
of  such  operations  without  a  certificate  shall 
be  lawful.  Applications  for  certificates 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Commission  and  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  contain  such  information  and  be 
accompanied  by  proof  of  service  upon  such 
interested  parties  as  shall  be  required  by 
the  Commission. 

"(5)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
210.  U  any  person  (or  his  predecessor  In 
Interest)  was  In  operation  on  August  26. 
1958.  over  any  route  or  routes,  or  in  any 
area  or  areas,  as  a  common  carrier  eng^aged 
In  the  transportation  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  of  passengers  or  property  by 
motor  vehicle  between  places  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  and  has  so  operated  In  Alaska  since 
that  time  (or  If  engaged  In  furnishing  sea- 
sonal service  only,  was  engaged  in  such  oper- 
ation In  the  year  1958  during  the  season 
ordinarily  covered  by  Its  operations,  and 
such  ofjeratlons  have  not  been  discontinued  ) , 
except  In  either  Instance  as  to  Interruptions 
of  service  over  which  such  person  or  his 
predecessor  In  Interest  had  no  control,  a 
certificate  shall  be  issued  authorizing  such 
operations  without  requiring  further  proof 
that  public  convenience  and  necessity  will 
be  served  thereby,  and  without  further  pro- 
ceeding. Lf  application  for  such  certificate 
is  rn.ide  as  provided  herein  on  or  before 
December  31.  1960  Provided,  however.  That 
common  carriers  of  passengers  by  motor 
vehicle  shall  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  establishment  of  rights  hereunder  show 
compliance  with  the  appUcable  acts  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Alaska  Bus  Commission. 
Pending  the  determination  of  any  such  ap- 
plication the  continuance  of  such  operation 
without  a  certificate  shall  be  lawful.  Ap- 
plications for  certificates  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  made  to  the  Commission  In 
writing,  and  in  such  form,  contain  such 
information,  and  be  accompanied  by  proof 
of  service  upon  such  Interested  parties  as 
the  Commission  shall  require." 

Sec.  2.  Section  209(a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
309 1  a)).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
210,  any  contract  carrier  by  motor  vehicle 
which,  on  the  date  this  paragraph  takes 
effect.  Is  the  holder  of  a  permit  or  permits 
described  in  paragraph  i2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion or  Issued  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  or  under  section  200  (bi.  author- 
izing transportation  by  motor  vehicle  be- 
tween places  In  the  United  States  "t  pas- 
sengers or  property  In  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  on  Augtist  2fi  19.58.  it  or  U^ 
predecessor  in  interest  was  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  or  property  as 
a  contract  carrier  bv  motor  vehicle  between 


places  In  the  United  States  and  pliuee  In 
Ala&ka.  and  such  operations  have  bt><"ii  oon- 
tinued  since  that  time  (or  If  engaged  in  the 
furnishing  of  fieasonal  service  only,  was  en- 
gat^ed  in  such  operations  In  the  year  1958 
during  the  season  ordinarily  covered  by  its 
operations,  and  such  operations  have  not 
been  discontinued),  except  In  either  in- 
stance as  to  Interruptions  of  service  over 
which  the  carrier  or  Its  predecessor  In  In- 
terest had  no  control,  shall  be  Issued  a  per- 
mit authorizing  transportation  to  or  from 
the  points  or  areas  In  Alaska  served  by  It. 
from  or  to  all  points  In  the  other  States  of 
the  United  States  designated  In  the  above- 
mentioned  permit  or  permits  held  by  the 
carrier,  of  passengers  or  the  class  or  classes 
of  commodities  specified  therein,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  under  the  said  permit  or  permits 
the  carrier,  prior  to  the  date  of  admission 
of  Alaska  into  the  Union,  was  authorized 
to  perform  within  the  United  States  all 
transportation  required  for  through  motor 
vehicle  transportation  by  the  carrier  to  or 
from  places  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  with- 
out further  proceedings,  if  application  for 
such  peraalt  is  made  to  the  Commission  as 
provided  herein  on  or  before  December  31, 
1960.  Pending  the  determination  of  such 
application,  the  continuance  of  such  opera- 
tion without  a  permit  shall  be  unlawfixl. 
Applications  for  permits  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  made  In  writing  to  the  Com- 
mission and  shall  be  In  such  f<irm  and  con- 
tain such  information  and  be  accompanied 
by  proof  of  service  upon  such  Interested 
parties  as  shall  be  required  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(5)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
210.  if  any  person  (or  his  predecessor  In 
Interest)  was  In  operation  on  August  26. 
1958.  over  any  route  or  routes,  or  In  any 
area  or  areas,  as  a  contract  carrier  engaged 
In  the  transportation  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  of  passengers  or  property  by  motor 
vehicle  between  places  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  has  so  operated  in  Alaska  since 
that  time  (or  if  engaged  in  furnishing  sea- 
sonal service  only,  was  engaged  In  such  op- 
erations In  the  year  1958  during  the  season 
ordinarily  covered  by  Its  operations,  and  such 
operations  have  not  been  dlscontinviedi .  ex- 
cept In  either  instance  as  to  interruptions 
of  service  over  which  such  person  or  hLs 
predecessor  in  interest  had  no  control,  a 
permit  shall  be  issued  authorizing  such  op- 
erations without  further  proceedings,  if  ap- 
plication for  such  permit  is  made  as  provided 
herein  on  or  before  December  31.  1960  Pend- 
ing the  determination  of  any  such  applica- 
tion, the  continuance  of  such  ofierfition 
without  a  permit  shall  be  lawful  Applica- 
tions for  permits  under  this  para^rniph  shall 
be  made  to  the  Commission  in  \^ritlng,  and 
In  such  form,  contain  such  information,  and 
be  accompanied  by  proof  of  service  upon  such 
Interested  parties  as  the  Commission  shall 
require  " 

Sec  3  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  208(a) 
of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act  (w  amended 
(49  use  803(a)  (10) ),  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon 
and  by  adding  the  following:  "Provided. 
Tlaat  to  the  extent  that  such  transportation 
In  'interstate  commerce'  between  points  in 
Alaska  and  points  In  other  States  is  per- 
formed within  a  foreign  country,  the  appli- 
cation of  this  part  shall  not  include  any 
requirement  as  to  conduct  in  such  foreign 
country  which  Is  In  conflict  with  a  require- 
ment of  such  foreign  country,  but  shall  In- 
clude as  a  condition  to  engaging  In  such 
operations  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  the  observance,  as  to  the  en- 
tire service,  of  the  requirements  of  this 
part  with  respect  to  rates,  fares,  charges,  and 
practices  pertAlnlng  to  such  transportation." 

Sec  4.  Section  309(a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended  i49  U.S.C. 
909ia)  ),  Is  amended  by  changing  the  period 
at   the  end   of   the   last   sentence   thereof  to 


a  colon  and  bv  adding  the  following  new 
proviso  Provided  twtnfr  That  subject  t< 
the  provisions  of  secti  m  310  if  any  person 
(Of  his  predecesfi.  >r  In  ii.teref<ti  was  In  op- 
eration (  n  Aue-iist  26.  1958  over  anv  inland 
waterway,  other  than  the  high  seas,  as  a 
common  carrier  by  water,  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  between  point*  m  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  and  has  so  operated  in 
Alaska  since  that  time  (or  If  engaged  In 
furnlBhmg  seasonal  service  only.  was"eng;iged 
In  such  operations  In  the  year  1&58  during 
the  season  ordinarily  covered  by  lus  opera- 
tions, and  such  operations  have  not  been 
discontinued),  except  in  either  instance  as 
to  interruptions  of  service  over  which  such 
person  or  his  predecessor  lu  interest  had 
no  control,  a  certificate  shall  be  Issued  au- 
thorizing such  operations  without  requiring 
further  proof  that  public  convenience  and 
necessity  will  be  served  thereby,  and  without 
further  proceedings.  If  application  for  such 
certificate  Is  made  as  provided  herein  on 
or  before  December  31.  1960.  Pending  the 
determination  of  any  such  application,  the 
continuance  of  such  operations  without  a 
certificate  shall  be  lawful.  Applications  for 
certificates  under  this  proviso  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Commission  In  writing,  and  in  such 
form,  contain  such  Information,  and  be 
accompanied  by  proof  of  service  upon  such 
Interested  parties  as  the  Commission  shall 
require  ■• 

Sec.  S.  Section  309(f)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  909(f) . 
Is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  thereof  to  a  colon 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso: 
"Prorided  further.  That,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  310.  if  any  person  (or  his 
predecessor  In  interest)  was  in  operation  on 
August  28.  1958,  over  any  Inland  waterway 
other  than  the  high  seas,  as  a  contract 
carrier  by  water,  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  between  points  In  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  and  has  so  operated  in  Alaska 
since  that  time  (or  If  engaged  In  furnishing 
seasonal  service  only,  was  engaged  in  such 
operations  in  the  year  1958  during  the  sea- 
son ordinarily  covered  by  Its  operations,  and 
such  operations  have  not  been  discon- 
tinued ) ,  except  in  either  Instance  as  to 
Interruptions  of  service  over  which  such 
person  or  his  predecessor  in  interest  had  no 
control,  a  permit  shall  be  issued  authorizing 
such  operations,  without  further  proceed- 
ings. If  application  for  such  permit  Is  made 
as  provided  herein  before  December  31,  1960. 
Pending  the  determination  of  such  applica- 
tion, the  continuance  of  such  operations 
without  a  permit  shall  be  lawful.  Applica- 
tions for  permits  under  this  proviso  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Commission  In  writing,  and 
In  such  form,  contain  such  information,  and 
be  accompanied  by  proof  of  service  upon 
such  interested  parties  as  the  Commission 
shall  require." 

Sec  6.  Section  410(a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended  (49  U  S  C. 
1010(a) ).  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  figure 
"(1)"  Immediately  after  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)"  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
If  any  person  (or  his  predecessor  In  Interest) 
was  engaged  In  service  on  August  26.  1958. 
between  places  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
and  places  in  the  United  States,  and  between 
places  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  which 
service  either  would  have  been  subject  to 
this  part  or  which.  In  conjunction  with  the 
services  of  other  carriers,  resulted  in  the 
transfHjrtatlon  of  property  between  such 
places  whether  or  not  all  of  such  transporta- 
tion would  have  been  service  subject  to  this 
part,  and  has  so  of>erated  since  that  time 
(or  if  engaged  in  furnishing  seasonal  serv- 
ice only,  was  engaged  in  such  operations 
In  the  year  1958  during  the  season  ordinarily 
covered  by  Its  operations,  and  such  opera- 
tions have  not  been   discontinued  i .   except 


m  either  Instance  as  X-o  Interruptior.^  of 
service  over  which  such  person  or  his  prede- 
cessor in  interest  had  no  control,  a  permit 
shall  lae  Issiied  authorlring  such  operations 
without  further  proceedlnes  If  application  for 
such  peJTOlt  Is  made  as  provided  herein  on 
or  before  December  31  1960  Pending  tl.p 
determination  of  any  such  application  the 
r '.:.!i:.;;ar.re  i>f  Furh  operatu.inp  without  a 
permit  shall  be  lax^-ful  AppHcatlone  i.ir 
permit*  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Commission  In  writing  and  In  such 
form,  contain  such  Information,  and  be 
accompanied  by  proof  of  service  upon  such 
Interested  parties  as  the  Cumnii.ssion  shall 
require. 

"(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  la^t 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
If  any  person  (or  his  predecessor  In  interest) 
was  engaged  in  service  on  June  27.  1959.  be- 
tween places  in  the  TerrlUM^  of  Hawaii  and 
places  in  the  United  States,  and  between 
places  In  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  which  serv- 
ice either  would  have  been  subject  t«  this 
part  or  which.  In  conjunction  with  tlie  serv- 
ices of  other  tjarrlers.  resulted  in  the  trans- 
portation of  property  between  such  places 
whether  or  not  all  of  such  transportation 
would  have  been  service  subject  to  this  part. 
and  has  so  operated  since  that  time  (or  If 
engaged  In  furnishing  seasonal  service  only. 
was  engaged  in  such  operations  in  the  year 
1959  during  the  season  ordinarily  covered 
by  its  operations,  and  such  operations  have 
not  been  discontinued ) .  except  In  either  in- 
stance as  to  Interruptions  of  service  over 
which  such  person  or  his  predecessor  In  in- 
terest had  no  control,  a  permit  shall  be 
Issued  authorizing  such  operations  without 
further  proceedings  If  application  for  such 
permit  is  made  as  provided  herein  on  or  be- 
fore December  31.  1960  Pending  the  de- 
termination of  any  such  application,  the 
continuance  of  such  operations  without  a 
permit  shall  be  lawful.  Applications  for  per- 
mlte  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  In  writing,  and  In  such 
form,  contain  such  Information,  and  be  ac- 
companied by  proof  of  service  upon  such  in- 
terested parties  as  the  Commission  shall  re- 
quire." 

Sec.  7  Section  418  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1018).  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "or"  In  the 
last  clause  thereof,  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  to  a  semicolon,  and  by 
adding  the  following:  "the  Alaska  Railroad; 
or  common  carriers  by  water  operating  be- 
tween Alaskan  ports,  and  between  those  ports 
and  other  ports  in  the  United  States  or  com- 
n\on  carriers  by  water  operating  between 
Hawaiian  ports,  and  between  those  ports  and 
other  ports  In   the  United   States." 

Sec  8  Section  303(e)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  3  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  any  common  carrier  by  motor 
vehicle  which  was  engaged  also  In  operations 
between  the  United  States  and  Alaska  as  a 
common  carrier  by  water  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  under 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  as  amended  and 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  prior  to  January  3.  1959.  and  has 
so  operated  since  that  time,  shall  as  to  such 
op>eratlon8.  remain  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of   the   Federal   Maritime   Board." 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? (After  a  pau.se.  1  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  1509,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  w  a.^ 
pa.ssed. 

The  title  wa.<:  amended  to  read:  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 


Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  grandfather 
rights  for  certain  motor  earners  and 
freight  forwarders  operating  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  within  Alaska 
and  between  Alaska  and  the  other  States 
of  the  United  Sutes,  and  for  certain 
water  carriers  operating  withm  Alaska, 
to  provide  grandfather  rights  for  certain 
freight  forwarders  operatirig  betweer; 
Hawaii  and  the  other  Slat-es  of  the 
United  States,  aiid  for  other  purposes." 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  exteiid  my  re- 
mark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  l£  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  wa.-^  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill 
S.  1509.  provides  for  the  granting  of 
grandfather  rights  to  certain  earners 
who  have  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by 
reason  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  becoming 
States.  The  types  of  operations  afTected 
are  as  follows: 

First.  Certain  motor  carriers  and 
freight  forwardr-rs  operating  m  uiter- 
state  and  foreign  commerce  within 
Alaska  and  between  Alaska  and  the 
other  States  of  the  United  States; 

Second.  Certain  freight  forwarders 
operating  in  uiterstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce within  Hawaii  and  between  Ha- 
waii and  the  other  States  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Third.  Certain  water  carriers  opeiat- 
ing  within  Alaska. 

Under  the  Alaska  and  Hawaiian 
Statehood  Act,  all  laws  of  the  United 
States — with  certain  exceptions — be- 
came equally  appUcable  in  these  States 
as  in  the  other  States.  With  statehood, 
therefore,  certain  forms  of  rail,  motor. 
and  water  transportation,  and  freight 
forwarding,  became  subject  t^:i  regulation 
imder  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  nie  Com- 
mission, accordingly,  following  Alaska  s 
admission  to  the  Union,  sponsored  this 
legislation  which  would  provide  grand- 
father rights  to  persons  who  had  been 
engaged  in  previously  unregulated  trans- 
portation service  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  of  such  services  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  This  grant  of  grandfather 
rights  without  the  need  for  a  full-dress 
application  for  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  is  no  more  than 
■was  accorded  tran.'^portation  operators  in 
the  other  48  States  at  the  time  of  pas- 
sage of  the  statutes  bringing  these  op- 
erators under  regulation:  for  example, 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935.  the  Water 
Carrier  Act  of  1940.  and  the  FYeight  For- 
warder Act  of  1942. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ri.se  in  support  of  S.  1509.  which  would 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
provide  grandfather  rights  for  certain 
motor   carriers   and    freight   forwarders 
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operating  In  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce within  Alaska  and  between  Alaska 
and  the  other  States  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  certain  water  carriers 
operating  within  Alaska. 

Water  carriers  operating  between 
Alaska  and  other  West  Coast  States 
were  by  terms  of  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act.  kept  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board.  However,  un- 
der the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  certain 
motor  and  water  transportation  car- 
riers in  Alaska  became  subject  t<-j  reg- 
ulation by  the  ICC  imder  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  Grandfather  rights. 
which  would  be  granted  to  persons 
formerly  engaged  in  unregulated  trans- 
portation, would  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue in  busmess  without  interruption. 
and  this  method  is  the  usual  way  of 
handling  such  a  transition  and  is  well 
warranted  Certificates  would  be  ac- 
corded to  such  carriers  without  the 
usual  detailed  application  and  proofs, 
and  no  hearing  would  be  required  before 
such  certificates  could  be  ^'ranted. 
However,  as  both  the  reports  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi.ssion  indicate,  such  a 
grant  would  be  no  more  than  was  ac- 
corded transpoitation  operators  in  the 
other  48  States  at  the  time  of  passage 
of  statutes  brinemg  these  operators  un- 
der regulation 

Inasmuch  as  the  carriers  and  freight 
forwarders  m  Alaska  wjio  would  get  the 
benefit  of  the  grandfather  rights  estab- 
lished their  businesses  prior  to  state- 
hood, and  have  already  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ICC,  passage  of  this 
bill  of  Itself  adds  no  additional  cost  to 
the  administration  of  that  act.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  vhere  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  administrative  cost,  since  sec- 
tion 309  of  the  bill  provides  that  with 
regard  to  those  entitled  to  grandfather 
rights,  certificates  .snail  be  granted  sub- 
ject to  statutory  tests,  and  without 
further  proceedings  It  .s  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  stronglv  urge  passage  of  S 
1509 

This  legislation  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  Governor  of  Alaska  the  Honor- 
able William  A  Egan.  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature,  many  of  the  -urface  earners 
now  operating  m  Alaska  and  the  pub- 
lic in  general 


INTERNATIONAL     HEALTH 
RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  649'  relating  U)  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  provide  for  mternational  co- 
operation m  health  research  and  re- 
search training,  and  for  other  purpo&'?s, 
with  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

B".  It  ■^v.act^'d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  cf 
Am<>rica  in  Congress  assembled, 

I  SHORT    TTTTE 

Section  1  Tnis  joint  re8o!uti^,n  m<vy  be 
cited  aa  the  "International  Health  Research 
Act  Of  1960", 


prraPOSK   or   RESOLUTTON 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpoee  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution— 

(1)  to  advance  the  statu*  of  the  health 
science*  In  the  United  States  and  thereby 
the  health  of  the  American  people  through 
cooperative  endeavjrs  with  uther  ountries 
In  health  research,  and  research  trHiiiing, 
and 

I  2)  to  advance  ;he  lutpnatlonal  .status  of 
the  health  sciences  through  co'jpe.-atlve  en- 
terprises In  health  research,  research  plan- 
nlr.g    a.'.d  research  training 

AtTTHORrrr  of  smcEON  general 
Sec.   3.   Part  A   of   title   III  of  the   Public 
Health    Service    Act    (42    VS.C  .    ch.    8A)    Is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 307,  the  following  new  section: 

INTERNATIONAL    COOPERATION 

Sec  308  la)  To  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  clause  1 1 )  of  section  2  of  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960,  the  Surgeon 
General  may.  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
under  this  Act  and  other  provisions  of  law 
to  conduct  and  support  health  research  and 
research  training,  make  such  use  of  health 
research  and  research  training  resources  In 
participating  foreign  countries  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  and  desirable 

•lb)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  section  the  Surgeon  General 
may — 

•'(1)  establish  and  maintain  fellowships  in 
the  United  States  and  In  participating  for- 
eign countries: 

"(2)  make  grant*  to  public  institutions  or 
agencies  and  to  nonprofit  private  institu- 
tions or  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  In 
participating  foreign  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and  maintaining  fellow- 
ships: 

I  3)  make  grants  or  loans  of  equipment, 
medical,  biological,  physical,  or  chemical 
substances  or  other  materials,  for  use  by 
public  institution*  or  agencies,  or  nonprofit 
private  Institutions  or  agencies,  or  by  indi- 
viduals. In  participating  foreign  countries: 

"(4)  participate  and  otherwi.se  cooperate 
in  any  international  health  research  or  re- 
search training  meetings,  conferences,  or 
other  activities: 

"(5)  facilitate  the  interchange  between 
the  United  States  and  participating  foreign 
countries,  and  among  participating  foreign 
countries,  of  research  sclenti.sts  and  experts 
who  are  engaged  In  experiments  and  pro- 
grams of  research  or  research  training,  and  in 
carrying  out  such  purpose  may  pay  per  diem 
compensation,  subsistence,  and  travel  for 
such  scientists  and  experts  when  away  from 
their  places  of  residence  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed those  provided  in  section  5  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C 
731>-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently;    and 

"(6)  procure.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  15  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a).  the 
temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  ex- 
perts i3r  consultants:  individuals  ao  em- 
ployed shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  bv  the  Secretary,  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  850  per  diem,  including  travel  time, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
use  73l>-2i  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service    employed    intermittently 

iC)  The  Surgeon  GenerHl  may  not  in  the 
e.xercise  of  his  authority  under  tnls  section, 
assist  In  the  construction  of  buildings  for 
research  or  research  training  In  any  foreign 
country 

"idi    F')T  -.he  purp^)ses  of  thl.s  section — 
"(1)    The   tprm    health  research'  shall   In- 
clude    but    not    t>e    limited    t-i    research.    In- 
vestigations, and   studies   relating   to  causes 
and  methods  of  prevention  of  accidents.  In- 


cluding   but    not    limited     to    highway    and 
aviation  accidents, 

"(2)  The  term  'participating  foreign 
countries'  means  those  foreign  countries 
which  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in 
carrying   out   the   purposes  of   this   section." 

AUTHORITT     OF     SECRETARY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purp<5se8  of 
clause  (1)  of  section  2  of  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary) 
may  in  the  exercise  of  his  responsibilities 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  i  29 
US.C  .  ch.  4)  and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  establish  In  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau",  approved  April  9.  1912.  as 
amended  (42  US.C.  ch.  6).  and  any  other 
provision  of  law,  to  conduct  and  support 
health  research  and  research  training,  in 
eluding  research  and  research  training  re- 
lating to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped, make  such  use  of  health  research 
and  research  tralnlnj:  resources  in  participat- 
ing foreign  countriej,  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary and  desirable 

(b)  To  carry  out  his  responsibilities  un- 
der  this   section   the   Secretary    may— 

(1)  establish  and  maintain  fellowships  in 
the  United  States  and  in  participating  for- 
eign countries; 

(2)  make  grants  to  public  Institutions  or 
agencies  and  to  nonprofit  private  institu- 
tions or  agencies  In  the  United  States  and 
in  imrtlclpatlng  foreign  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
fellowships; 

(3)  make  grants  or  loans  of  equipment, 
medical,  biological,  physical,  or  chemical 
substances  or  other  materials,  for  use  by 
public  Institutions  or  agencies,  or  nonprofit 
private  Institutions  or  agencies,  or  by  In- 
dividuals, in  peirtlclpatlng  foreign  countries; 

(4)  participate  and  otherwise  cooperate 
In  any  international  health  or  medical  re- 
search or  research  training  meetings,  con- 
ferences, or  other  activities; 

(5)  facilitate  the  Interchange  between  the 
United  States  and  participating  foreign 
countries,  and  among  participating  foreign 
countries,  of  research  scientists  and  experts 
who  are  engaged  In  experiments  and  pro- 
grams of  research  or  research  training,  and 
In  carrying  out  such  purpose  may  pay  per 
diem  comp>ensatlon,  subsistence,  and  travel 
for  such  scientists  and  experts  when  away 
from  their  places  of  residence  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  those  provided  In  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
use  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service    Intermittently    employed;    and 

(6)  procure.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  15  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (6  USC  55a  1,  the 
temporary  or  Intermittent  services  of  ex- 
perts or  consultants:  Individuals  so  em- 
ployed shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  SecreUry.  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  $50  per  diem,  including  travel  time, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub-, 
slstence.  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
use.  73b- 2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed   intermittently. 

(C)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
(1)  The  term  "health  research"  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  research.  Inves- 
tigations, and  studies  relating  to  causes  and 
methods  of  prevention  of  accidents  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  highway  and  aviation 
accidents. 

(2i  The  term  "participating  foreign  coun- 
tries" means  those  foreign  countries  which 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section, 

AfTHORrtT     or     PRESIDENT 

Sec  5  IS)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the   President  should  use  his  authority   un- 
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der  the  Constitution  and  lawE  of  the  Unit-ed 
States  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  section 
2  of  this  Joint  resolution  and  in  accomplisii- 
Jng  such  purposes  (1)  use  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practicable  foreign  currencies  or  credits 
available  for  utlll7j\tlnn  by  the  United 
States.  (2  I  enter  Into  agreements  to  use  for- 
eign currencies  and  credits  available  to  other 
nations  for  use  wiUi  tl^ie  agreement  of  Uie 
United  States,  and  ['di  use  any  other  foreign 
currencies  and  credits  wlUch  m.iy  be  made 
available  by  participating  foreign  c  air. tries 

(bl  To  carry  out  the  purpose"  of  section 
2  of  this  Joint  resolution  the  Pre.sidf-nt,  in 
cooperation  with  participating  foreign  ccmn- 
trles,  is  authorized  to  encourage,  support, 
and  promote  the  planning  and  conduct  of, 
and  training  for,  research  Investigations. 
experiments,  and  studies  in  the  United 
States  and  In  participating  foreign  countries 
relating  to  the  causes,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
control,  and  prevention  of  diseases  and  im- 
pairments of  mankind  (Including  nutri- 
tional and  other  health  deficiencies  t  or  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped. 

(c)  To  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  Joint  resolution  the  President  may — 

(1)  establish  and  maintain  fellowships  In 
participating  foreign  countries; 

(2)  make  financial  grants  to  establish 
and  maintain  fellowships,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  public  Institutions  and  agencies 
and  to  nonprofit  private  Institutions  and 
agencies,  and  to  individuals  In  participating 
foreign  countries,  or  contract  with  such  insti- 
tutions, agencies,  or  Individuals  without  re- 
gard to  sections  3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  make  grants  or  loans  of  equipment, 
medical,  biological,  physical,  or  chemical 
substances  or  other  materials,  for  use  by 
such    Institutions,    agencies,    or    individuals; 

(4)  furnish  technical  assistance  and  ad- 
vice to  such  Institutions  or  agencies  and  In 
carrying  out  such  purposes  may  pay  the 
compensation  and  expenses  of  scientists  and 
experts  from  the  United  States  and  other 
participating  foreign  countries: 

(6  I  facilitate  the  interchange  among  par- 
ticipating foreign  countries  of  scientists  and 
experts  (Including  the  payment  of  travel 
and  subsistence  for  such  scientists  and  ex- 
perts when  away  from  their  places  of 
residence ) ; 

(6)  cooperate  and  assist  in  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  research,  research  planning, 
and  research  training  programs  and  projects 
by  groups  engaged  in.  or  concerned  with,  re- 
search or  research  training  endeavors  in  the 
health  sciences,  and.  through  financial 
grants  or  other  appropriate  means,  assist  In 
special  research,  research  planning,  or  re- 
search training  projects  conducted  by  or 
under  the  auspices  of  such  groups  where 
they  can  effectively  carry  out  such  activities 
contemplated  by  this  Joint  resolution; 

(7)  encourage  and  support  international 
communication  in  the  sciences  relating  to 
health  by  means  of  calling  or  cooperating 
In  the  (X)nvenlng,  and  financing  or  con- 
tributing to  the  financing  of  the  expenses 
of.  International  scientific  meetings  and  con- 
ferences: and  provide,  or  arranee  for  the 
provision  of.  translating  and  other  services, 
and  issue  or  finance  publications,  leading  to 
a  more  effective  dissemination  of  relevant 
scientific  Information  with  respect  to  re- 
search conducted  In  the  United  States  or 
participating  foreign  countries. 

(d)  The  activities  authorized  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  extend  to  the  support  of 
pvibllc  health,  medical  care,  or  olher  pro- 
grams of  an  operational  nature  as  contrasted 
with  research  and  research  training  nor 
shall  any  of  the  grants  authorized  by  this 
section  Include  grants  for  the  Improvement 
or  extension  of  public  health  administration 
In  other  countries  except  for  necessary  re- 
search and  research  training  in  the  science 
of  public  health  and  public  health  admin- 
istration. 


■e)  Tlie  President  is  authorized,  to  the 
extent  he  deem^  it  necessary  to  cairy  out 
the  purposes  of  section  2  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, to  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (6  use  56a  I .  and  create  a  com- 
mittee or  committees  to  be  composed  en- 
tire.) of  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  advise  him  in  the  admuus- 
tratlon  of  this  Joint  resolution;  individuals 
so  employed  and  members  of  comraitteet 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  to  be  nxed  by  the  President  but  not  to 
exceed  »50  per  diem  including  travel  time 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  m  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
U.S  C.  73b-2  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service    employed    intermittently. 

'ft  The  President  may  delegate  any  au- 
thority vested  in  him  by  this  section  io  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  tune  issue 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  any  authority  which  is  delegated  to 
him  under  this  section,  and  may  delegate 
performance  of  any  such  authority  to  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon,  the  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  or  other  subordinates  acting  under 
his  direction. 

(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  2  of  this  Joint  resolution,  and  sub- 
ject to  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1963,  the  President  may 
use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  foreign 
nations  or  organizations  of  nations  to  use  the 
foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  title  I 
of  the  Agricultviral  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  or  which  are  otherwise 
available  for  utilization  by  the  United 
States,  The  President  is  authorized  to  agree 
to  the  utilization  by  foreign  nations,  for  pro- 
grams designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  2  of  this  Joint  resolution  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States,  of  amounts 
deposited  in  s{>ecial  accounts  pursuant  to 
section  142(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  19S4,  to  the  extent  that  the  amounts  In 
such  accounts  exceed  the  requirements  of 
other  programs  covered  by  such  secrtion 
142(b).  Such  utilization  of  amounts  In  spe- 
cial accounts  shall  be  without  regard  to  the 
second  proviso  In  clause  (111)  of  such  section 
142(b). 

(h)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session,  a  report  summarizing  activities  un- 
der this  section  and  making  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

( 1 1   For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  The  term  "health  research"  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  research.  In- 
vestigations, and  studies  relating  to  causes 
and  methods  of  prevention  of  accidents,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  highway  and 
aviation  accidents. 

(2)  The  term  "participating  foreign  coun- 
tries "  means  those  foreign  countries  which 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

OTHEK  AtrrHORrrY 

Sbc  6.  Nothing  In  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  restrict  au- 
thority vested  in  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Surgeon  General 
ot  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  any  other 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  by  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  a  second  de- 
manded ? 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Six^aker.  I  demand  a  second. 


The    SPEAKER      Without    objection, 
a  second  is  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection 

EXPLJlNATION       OF       HOUSE      JOINT      RESOLtTTION 
649     ■  INTERNATIONAL    HEALTH' 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  as  stated  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  Lhe  bill  is.  one,  t-o  advance  the 
status  of  the  health  sciences  m  the 
United  States  Uirough  cooperative  en- 
deavors with  other  countries  m  health: 
two,  to  advance  the  internaiional  status 
of  the  health  sciences  through  c<x>pera- 
tive  enterprises  m  health  research,  re- 
-search  planning,  and  research  training. 

In  order  to  a?comp!ish  these  purposes, 
the  legislation  would  vest  certain  powers 
In  the  President — sf^-tion  5 —  and  would 
vest  other  powers  m  the  Secretary'  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — sec- 
tion 4 — anij  the  Surgeon  General — 
section  3 

The  powers  vested  in  the  President, 
the  Secretarj',  and  the  Surgeon  General 
are  designed  to  supplement  each  other. 

SURGEON    GENERAL'S    POWERS 

The  provisions  of  the  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Surgeon  General  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  fellowships  and  the 
making  of  research  grants  are  pnmaniy 
a  restatement  of  present  powers  of  the 
Surgeon  General  with  regard  to  fellow- 
ships and  grants  with  the  explicit  ex- 
pression of  the  .';en5e  of  the  Congress 
that  these  p)owers  be  exerci.sed  without 
regard  to  national  boundaries  wherever 
such  fellowships  or  grants  can  best  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  act  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  and  related 
provisions  of  law, 

SECRErr ART'S    POTATRS 

Section  3  would  grant  p>owers  with  re- 
gard to  fellowships  and  research  grants 
to  the  Secretarv-  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  carrjmg  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act,  under  the  act  which 
established  the  Children's  Bureau  ar.d 
under  other  provisions  of  tlie  law  The 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish fellow. sliips  and  make  granU'^  wher- 
ever research  m  tlie  fields  of  rehabilita- 
tions and  child  welfare  can  best  be  car- 
ried out  without  res-ard  to  national 
boundaries. 

The  powers  winch  would  be  t;i  anted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  with  regard  to  making  grants 
in  the  field  of  child  welfare  are  new- 
powers,  since  the  Secretar>-  does  not 
nave  research  grant  authority  m  this 
field. 

prf;S]dent's  powers 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  grant  ati- 
thorily  to  the  President  X^o  maintain 
fellowships  make  grants  and  otherwise 
facilitate  cooperation  wiih  foreign 
countries  in  the  field  of  health  research, 
research  planning,  and  research  train- 
ing. It  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  use  for 
these  pnrpos<?s,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  foreign  currencies  or  credits 
which  are  eer,erat.ed  by  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of    1954 — involving    the   sale   of   surplus 
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agricultural  commodities — by  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954,  or  by  other 
forfign  programs. 

The  powers  granted  to  the  President 
I'nder  this  legislation  essentially  are  not 
new  powers  but  merely  reemphasize 
powers  already  granted  to  the  President 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  other 
laws.  The  bill  would  stre.'^s  the  use  of 
these  Presidential  powers  in  the  interest 
cf  international  health  research 

IIE-VRINGS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety  conducted  extensive  hearui^s  on 
July  21-23  and  August  4-6.  1952.  ja  Sen- 
ate Jomt  Resolution  41  and  a  number  of 
House  bills  suostantialiy  identical  with 
the  Senate  passed  biU — Huuse  Jomt  Res- 
olution 370,  by  Representative  Fogahty. 
House  Jomt  Resolution  211,  by  Repre- 
sentative McGovERN.  Hau.--e  Joint  Reso- 
lution 237,  by  Representative  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey:  House  Joint  Rt'.soiution 
293,  by  Plepresentdtive  Chiperfield, 
House  Joint  Resolution  443,  by  Repre- 
sentative Halpern;  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  361.  by  Repre-sentative  Rob- 
BRTs.  Substantially  ail  of  the  witne.s.'ies 
wno  appeared  favored  the  purp<jses  of. 
the  legislation. 

Supplemental  hearings  were  held  by 
the  subcommittee  on  February  9.  196u, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  question 
of  availability  of  forei=m  currericies  for 
use  in  connection  with  mternational 
health  research. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  and  exten- 
sive consideration  of  the  subject  of  m- 
temational  health  research,  a  clean 
bill — House  Jomt  Resolution  649 — was 
Introduced  by  Representative  Ktsntzh 
Roberts,  chairman  of  tne  Health  and 
Safety  Subcommittee. 

PRINCIPAL  DUTKRENCFS  ByTWEEK  HOUSK  JOINT 
RESOLCTTON  e*9  AND  srvATK  JOINT  SESOLf- 
TION  4  1 

Senate  Joint  Re.solution  41  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Institute 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Hr?alth  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  international 
health  re.search. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  41  would  v^st 
in  the  Surgeon  General  exclusively,  the 
powers  proposed  to  be  granted  by  thi.s 
legislation  and  would  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  $50  million  annuallv 

House  Joint  Rpsnl-innn  64?  as  am'-r.i- 
ed  in  comm.mee.  does  not  pn^vide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Imstitute. 

It  would  grant  certain  powers  to  the 
I*resldent  for  the  purpose  of  advanrir.g 
the  international  status  of  the  health 
sciences  as  distingiji.shed  from  the  pow- 
ers granted  to  the  Surgeon  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  status  of  the  health  sciences  in  the 
United  States. 

It  would  not  speciflcaily  authorize  new 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
f'f  this  legislation  but.  with  respect  to 
the  Presidential  .luthonty,  would  aun  at 
utilizing  foreign  currencies  and  credits 
tor  these  purposes. 

rXPLANATION      OF      SECTION      5(g)       EELATING      TO 

'•SE   or   roHEiGN   craaEN^iEs 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  purp<jses  of 
the  bill  as  set  forth  in  section  2.  subsec- 
tion ig)  of  section  5  of  the  bill  provides: 
First,  for  the  use  by  the  Pi  v.-..',. Tit  direct- 


ly, or  through  agreements  with  foreign 
nations  or  organizations  of  natinn5,  of 
foreign  currencies  accming  to  the  United 
States,  or  otherwise  available  for  utiliza- 
tion by  the  United  States,  and,  second, 
for  the  utiUzation  by  foiTign  natioiis, 
with  the  agreement  of  the  President,  of 
foreign  currenrie.s  subj^'Ct  to  the  joint 
control  of  ^hf  United  States  and  such 
nations. 

A  number  of  permitted  uses  of  foreign 
currencies  are  listed  in  subsection  -a) 
•hrouirh  .p'  of  .section  104  >f  Public  Law 
480  Section  5'gi  of  the  bill  would  add 
to  these  p<jtential  u.ses.  the  use  of  these 
currencies  by  the  President  directly  or 
through  agreements  with  forei;.Tn  nations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 

The  President  is  authoii/ed  to  atrree  to 
the  utilization  of  aniounts  deposited  in 
.special  accounts  pursuant  to  section 
142' b'  of  tiie  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954  to  the  extent  that  there  are  amounts 
in  excess  of  the  other  programs  covered 
by  section  142' b»  of  that  act. 

Section  142 '.b>  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  requires  that  when  defen.->e 
support  funds  are  used  to  finance  grants 
of  commodities,  the  recipient  country 
must  deposit  in  a  special  account  the 
lixal  currency  proeeeds  which  it  derives 
from  the  commodities  Of  these  pro- 
ceeds a  small  amount  is  normally  turned 
over  to  the  United  States  fur  paying  cer- 
tain U.S.  expenses  and  the  balance  is 
owned  by  the  otiier  country  and  is  avail- 
able only  for  u.ses  aereed  to  bv  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  mav  acree  to 
u.se  of  such  funds  to  carry  out  any  pur- 
pose for  which  new  funds  authorized 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
would  themselves  be  available.  Thus  to 
tiif  extent  that  these  funus  are  not  now 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
may  be  used,  they  would  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  pu.'-po.'^es  f>f  this  bill 

CIau.se  'iii»  of  section  142' bi  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  restricts  the 

ilization    of    excess    amounts    m    all 


fecial   accounts   to   not 


to   exceed    the 

u.vaient  of  $4  million.  This  restric- 
tion IS  waiv'd  m  tiie  case  of  the  utiliza- 
/t.on  of  such  amounts  in  special  accounts 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 

Section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1953.  provides  that 
foreign  credits  owed  to  or  owed  by  the 
US.  Treasury  will  not  be  available  for 
expenditure  by  agencies  of  tlie  United 
States  except  as  mav  be  provided  for  an- 
nually in  appropriation  acts. 

The  use  or  utilization  of  fund.s  under 
.-ubsection  (gi  of  section  5  of  the  bill  is 
r.\dclf-  .-ubject  to  this  provision  of  law  re- 
CjUu-ir.-:  specific  appropriation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Aiabam.i  Mr  Roberts  I . 
the  author  of  the  oi::.  who  conducted 
the  hearing,  and  whose  committee  pre- 
sented this  matter  to  us  for  consid- 
eration. 

Ih':  oPEAKFR.  The  .^lentleman  from 
Alabama   us   recognized   for   10  minute.s 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
•^e  are  considering  today  l.s  one  that 
comes  to  the  House  as  a  proposal  from 
the  other  bodv  which  was  supporte-d  over 
there  by  64  Members  of  the  ."^rnate.  It 
IS  a  proposal  th.at  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama.  Li.stef  Hill. 
has  been  interested  m  fur  iome  i.m.e. 


The  bill  In  the  Senate  soupht  to  pro- 
vide for  the  constioiction  of  a  new  Insti- 
tute for  Int-ernational  Health  Research. 
It  would  have  authorii«:-d  the  appropria- 
tion of  $50  million  a  year  ui  hard  dollars 
for  the  purpose  of  coojHMation  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  In  finding 
some  new  an.«;wers  t«'  cancer  which  kills 
200.000  people  every  year:  in  other  words, 
a  city  almost  the  size  of  Little  Rock.  Ark.i 
disappears  every  year  because  of  that 
disease,  to  find  some  new  answers  in  the 
field  of  heart  disease  which  takes  roughly 
about  800.000  people  a  year,  and  to  .seek 
to  find  .some  of  these  an.*^W(Ts  in  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

We  know  that  knowledge  of  how  to 
split  the  atom  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  atomic  bomb  came 
through  the  work  of  some  bnl.iant  Ger- 
man scientists,  Meltner,  Strewman,  and 
Beathe,  the  great  Italian  .«5cientist  Permi, 
and  Niels  Bohr,  who  was  a  Nnrwtgiar. 
We  know  that  many  of  the  advances  we 
have  made  in  the  field  of  medicine  have 
come  to  us  from  people  of  other  nations: 
for  instance,  penicillin  from  England, 
although  we  found  the  way  to  develop  it 
in  large  quantities  The  X-ray  came  to 
us  from  the  Germans  The  great  ad- 
vances made  m  the  field  of  mental  health 
and  the  cure  of  mental  disease  came  to 
us  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  an  Lndian 
doctor,  who  studied  the  u.se  of  rauwolfia 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  equlnil,  mil- 
town,  and  many  tranquilizers  that  are 
rapidly  emptying  the  m-ntal  in.stltutiorLs 
of  our  country 

When  the  committee  started  consider- 
ing this  we  called  before  us  many  emi- 
nent .scientists  and  doctors.  Dr.  Howttrd 
^;u.^k,  Dr  Sidney  Parber  of  Boston,  Dr. 
liavdin,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
college  of  surgeons,  who  operated  on  the 
Pre.sident 

We  also  heard  Gen  Omar  Bradley  on 
this  question,  and  many  eminent  men 
from  every  part  of  the  Nation,  who  .said 
that  through  the  program  set  out  in  this 
bill  we  could  accomplish  a  preat  deal  of 
kfood. 

You  will  renrmb-'r  that  in  1957  when 
we  were  threater.er!  witli  an  epidemic  of 
the  Asian  flu  we  did  not  have  a  vaccine 
with  which  to  combat  it,  yet  before  the 
time  it  was  to  strike  our  shores,  because 
of  the  advanctd  medical  knowledge  of  our 
doctors  we  were  abie  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive vaccine  and  prob-ably  prevented 
many  thou.sand  deaths  in  this  country. 
Certainly  many  of  you  will  remember 
the  tremendous  onslaught  of  the  Spanish 
flu. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
Rentl'^m.in  yield? 

Mr  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio 

Mrs  BOLTON.  The  gentleman  .spoke 
of  an  institute.  As  I  read  tiie  bill.  I  do 
not  see  anything  about  an  uistitute.  It 
asks  for  general  cooperation. 

Mr  ROBERTS.  The  institute  feature 
was  eliminated  by  the  Hou.se  committee. 
We  see  this  bill  a.s  an  effort  at  better  co- 
operation. We  think  we  already  have 
enough  institutes. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  That  was  my  thought. 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  We  beheve  timt  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  Surgeon  General,  and 
the  NIH  can  farm  out  some  of  these  prob- 
lems to  existing  institutes. 


Mrs  BOLTON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  any  idea  of  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  we  are  already  spending  on  this 
sort  of  thing  all  over  the  world? 

Mr  ROBERTS  Well,  I  can  tell  the 
gentleman  we  are  spending  .some  money. 
I  think  the  grants  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  NIH  amount  to  about  2  per- 
cent of  their  appropriation  I  would  say 
we  are  spending  perhaps  around  $6 
or  $7  million  in  hard  money.  But 
this  bill  does  not  call  for  hard  money:  it 
simply  u.ses  the  money  that  wc  already 
have  in  foreign  currencies  in  these  vari- 
ous countries  tliat  will  be  affected.  There 
is  no  new  money  in  this  bill.  We  are 
simply  tr\ing  to  swap  some  surplus  food 
for  healtii  and  to  try  to  find  some  an- 
swers in  the  field  of  cancer,  arthritis, 
muscular  dystrophy,  and  other  things, 

Mr  GROSS.  In  the  gentleman's 
opinion,  what  will  happen  when  we  run 
out  of  the  counterpart  funds,  as  we  will 
some  day?  How  do  you  propose  to  dump 
this  program  once  it  is  started'' 

Mr  ROBERTS  When  we  see  the  end 
of  surplus  commodities.  I  can  answer 
the  question.  I  do  not  .see  that  end  right 
now. 

To  continue  with  my  explanation,  this 
bill  simply  attempts  to  utilize  the  foreign 
currencies  that  we  have  accumulated  un- 
der PubUc  Law  480.  Many  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  those  funds. 
In  some  we  would  not  have  to  execute 
agreements  to  make  these  funds  avail- 
able for  health  re.search  purposes:  in 
some  others  we  will  have  to  execute 
agreements  In  order  to  spend  some 
money  in  the.se  countries.  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  will  call  for  any  bit; 
expenditure. 

If  you  will  review  the  history  of  the 
foreign  aid  programs,  you  will  find  the 
technical  a.s.si.stance  programs  have 
brought  us  the  most  benefits,  they  have 
accomplished  the  greatest  amount  of 
good,  yet  they  have  been  the  least  expen- 
sive. In  the  field  of  technical  assistance 
we  have  medical  assistance,  teaching 
people  methods  of  cleaning  and  securing 
pure  supplies  of  water,  and  things  of 
that  kind. 

This  bill  came  out  of  the  subcommittee 
unanimously  There  were  one  or  two 
votes  agaiiist  it  in  the  full  committee,  I 
believe  it  is  a  bill  that  you  can  vote  for. 
and  strike  the  hardest  blow  apainst  can- 
cer, mental  disease,  tuberculosis,  and 
many  of  these  other  diseases  that  plague 
mankind. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  R(  iBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  .Arkansas 

-Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  who  have  done 
such  a  magnificent  and  fine  piece  of 
work  with  a  very  difficult,  complicated, 
and  controversial  problem  The  gentle- 
man, of  course,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  other  body  pas.sed  a  bill  and  sent  it 
over  to  us  that   would  have  authorized 


the  appropriation  of  $50  million  in  the 
field  of  international  health.  Recogniz- 
ing the  need  and  the  importance  of  a 
cooperative  program  in  international 
health  research,  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee  held  liearings  and  overcame 
most  of  the  opposition  and  rewrote  the 
bill  completely 

The  committee  has  reix)rted  it  to  the 
House  without  any  additional  author- 
ization for  funds  to  be  expended  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  but 
merely  in  cooperation  with  the  inter- 
national program  that  we  have  It  per- 
mits the  use  of  soft  currencies  that  have 
already  been  built  up  in  the  participat- 
ing countries  to  be  used  in  international 
health  and  research.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  members  of  his  commit- 
tee are  deserving  of  the  highest  compli- 
ments for  the  fine  work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr,  LAIRD  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  LAIRD,  I  would  like  to  know  just 
exactly  what  this  biH  does.  Last  year 
we  spent  $35  million  of  U.S.  currencies 
on  an  international  health  program. 
The  Senate  bill  which  was  passed  the 
other  day  contained  $7  million.  We  are 
presently  appropriating  counterpart 
funds  under  the  normal  appropriation 
procedure  to  be  used  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational health.  We  have  some  50 
research  grants  in  international  health 
that  are  handled  by  soit  currencies  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  appropriation 
bill  passed  just  a  few  months  ago  we 
authorized  further  use  of  soft  currencies. 
What  does  this  bill  do  that  we  presently 
are  not  doing? 

Mr  ROBERTS  I  will  .say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  certainly  he  knows  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  know  that  we 
have  been  spending  in  these  fields  con- 
siderable money,  but  it  was  the  feeling 
of  our  committee  that  thi.s  bill  will  bring 
these  programs  into  focus  The  Presi- 
dent under  this  bill  must  submit  an 
annual  report  of  the  activities  in  tliese 
fields,  and  he  will  be  a.ssisted  by  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  prominent  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  believe  we 
can  eliminate  the  use  of  hard  dollars 
And,  instead  of  buying  refrigerators  for 
the  Eskimos  and  dre.ss  suits  for  Grecian 
undertakers,  we  can  spend  some  of  tliese 
soft  currencies  in  the  field  of  health  and 
we  can  pet  some  new  answers 

Mr  HENrPHILL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROBETRTS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina 

Mr  HEMPHILL  I  notice  on  page  4, 
line  14.  the  Surgeon  General  is  given 
certain  authority,  and  in  defining  health 
research  your  subcommittee  has  written: 

The  term  "health  research"  shall  include. 
but  not  be  limited  to,  research,  Investiga- 
tlons.  and  studies  relating  to  causes  ar.d 
method*  of  prevention  of  accidents — 

And  SO  on  Does  that  language  mean 
that  if  the  Surgeon  General  thinks  it  is 
proper  and  hi';  superior  thinks  it  is 
proper  some  of  tliis  may  be  used  in  fields 
such  as  physical  therapy  and  pediatrics 


and    chiropractics    and    things   of    that 
kind^ 

Mr  ROBERTS  I  do  not  think  the 
Surgeon  General  would  be  precluded 
from  mvestig.itions  in  those  fields.  We 
have  had  one  example  of  the  use  of 
bamboo  instead  of  expensive  metals  In 
building  prosthetic  appliances  which  are 
very  much  more  economica"  There  is 
a  great  supplv  of  it  And  we  th.mk  if 
this  will  rehabilitate  maimed  people 
then  this  would  be  the  way  to  do  it  And, 
we  say  under  the  bill  that  the  Surgeon 
General  has  that  authority 

Mr  FOG.AFT\'  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  Ihe  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Rhode  I.sland 
who  introduced  similar  legislation  and 
who  is  recognized  in  this  House,  of 
course,  as  a  champion  of  the  caiise  of 
health  re.search 

Mr,  POG.A.RT^'  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee  for  reporting  out  this  bill.  As 
everyone  knows,  this  idea  was  bom  with 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage in  January  1958.  delivered  in  this 
Chamber.  He  recommended  an  inter- 
national attack  on  such  leading  killers 
of  human  beings  as  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, and  mental  illness.  I  thought  it 
was  received  at  that  time  through  the 
press  and  amongst  the  medical  people  of 
our  country  as  a  forward  step  It  was 
thought  we  could  make  more  friends  by 
distributing  some  of  our  information 
while  at  the  same  time  getting  informa- 
tion from  other  countries:  because  most 
men  of  medicine  now  say  that  the 
chances  of  our  discovering  cancer  or 
heart  di.sea.se  axe  remote  unless  we  have 
the  help  and  cooperation  of  pec^ple  in 
foreign  countries  who  have  some  of  the 
know-how 

Mr.  ROBERTS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  jield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  do  not  thmk  anyone 
in  this  House  is  opposed  to  spending  all 
necessary  funds  for  research  both  on 
the  domestic  level  and  in  the  interna- 
tional programs  But  there  is  no  e\i- 
dence  before  our  committee  or  before 
this  House  that  there  is  any  need  for 
this  t.vpe  of  legislation  'When  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr  FIoberts] 
talks  about  a  cure  for  cancer,  or  the 
number  of  people  who  die  each  year 
from  cancer,  ever-ybody  recognizes  the 
seriousness  of  that  problem,  and  every- 
body knows  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
are  being  spent  by  this  Government  and 
the  millions  of  dollars  that  are  being 
spent  by  private  corporations  and  pri- 
vate foundations  to  find  the  answer  to 
this  and  other  serious  diseases  which 
are  plaguing  our  people.  But  just  more 
money  is  not  the  answer.  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  money  that  is  being  ap- 
propriated now  for  this  purpose  is  in- 
adequate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  this  bill  does  not  add  one  single  iota 
of  additional  authority  that  does  not 
exist  under  present  law.  Under  the 
Mutual  Assistance  Act  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  authority  to  spend 
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U^.  dollars  for  research  projects  m  for- 
eign countries  to  the  extent  that  he  sees 
fit  if  they  promote  the  mutual  sfcuxity 
program.  Under  existing  law  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  full  and 
complete  control  of  counterpart  funds 
which  have  been  assigned  to  the  United 
States  and  which  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  discussed  as  they  relate  to  the 
provisions  of  th:s  bill.  The  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  'onder  the 
E^ublic  Health  Service  Act  has  all  of  the 
authority  and  all  of  the  money  he  nefxis 
to  spend  on  international  research. 
Last  year,  for  example,  for  the  k;nd  of 
projects  that  are  referred  to  m  this  b:.il 
the  Surgeon  General  spent  $3  5  million 
on  research  in  foreign  countries.  I 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  the  need 
or  the  necessity  for  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion unless  it  is  only  to  set  up  another 
organization  to  do  the  things  that  inter- 
national organizations  and  our  domestic 
departments  already  have  the  authority 
to  do  and  for  which  money  in  ample 
amounts  has  been  appropriated  and  will 
continue  to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  HEMPHIIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemajT.  yield ';' 

Mr.  BE3^NETT  of  Michigan  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  chuik  it  should  be 
pointed  out  here,  and  I  think  our  friend 
will  confarm  this,  that  the  legislation 
came  to  us  from  the  Senate  carrying  an 
authorization  of  $50  million.  Our 
committee  felt  stron^^'ly  that  the  money 
should  come  from  counterpart  funds,  so 
we  rewrote  the  legislation  and  removed 
the  appropriation  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  substituting  appropriations 
out  of  counterpart  funds.  ^  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The  bill 
that  was  passed  m  tl.e  oihtr  body  pro- 
vided an  authorization  of  some  $50  mil- 
lion as  an  annual  amour.':  that  may  be 
expended  for  this  purpose.  The  gentl-^- 
man  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts  I  and 
his  committee  cut  that  figure  to  $10 
million.  When  they  brought  the  bill  be- 
fore the  full  committee  and  opposition 
to  the  program  developed,  a  motion  was 
made  to  take  the  $10  million  out  of  the 
bill,  so  that  when  the  bill  was  reported 
there  was  no  specific  authorization  for 
the  expenditure  of  any  hard  dollars. 
But  let  me  point  out  that  if  this  bill  is 
passed  and  goes  to  conference  the  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  money  that  may 
be  put  in  the  bill  will  depend  on  what 
the  conferees  decide  to  put  into  it — the 
difference  between  $50  million  that  is  in 
the  Senate  bill  and  zero  here. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  That  was  my  point 
in  thif  colloquy  I  am  having  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  just  want 
to  go  on  record  as  a  committee  memiber 
as  saying  there  would  be  no  appropria- 
tion from  the  Treasury  of  the  UrJted 
States  but  the  money  would  come  from 
counterpart  funds  or  we  would  not  have 
this  provision. 

Mr.  BENNEIT  of  Michigan.  Even  if 
the  House  passes  this  bill  and  the  Senate 
accepts  it  with  no  specific  authorization 
in  it,  the  Hiuse  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  can  nevertheless  ap- 
propriate money  under  the  authority 
provided  for  under  this  leu'islation. 


Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  May  I  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  to  the  top  of  page 
12,  line  3,  which  reads: 

In  order  tn  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  2  of  thla  joint  rest:>luUon.  as.d  sut  - 
ject  Uj  section  1415  of  the  .'^uppiemei.ial  Ap- 
pr  .priation  Act.  Ily53.  Ihe  President  :i..iy  uae 
or  enter  Into  agreements  with  foreign  na- 
tions or  organlzatloas  of  nations  tfj  iise 
the  foreign  currer.ries  which  ai-rrrie  under 
title  I  of  the  -AgTlculturaJ  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 

Does  that  mean  that  funds  to  finance 
this  program  can  be  found  without  re- 
sort to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  approval  of  that  committee  and 
the  Congress  in  our  regular  appropriat- 
ing procedures?  Does  this  authorization 
bypa.'S  the  Appropriation.s  Committee? 

Mr.  BENNE^FT  of  Michigan  No.  I 
do  not  think  it  does.  It  does  not  give 
any  additional  authority  to  spend  money 
eithf^r  our  United  States  funds  or  coun- 
terpart funds,  without  the  scouting  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  L.\IRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BKNNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  House  bill  would 
authoruie  fenowships,  grants,  and  tlie  m- 
terchiuuie  of  scientists  f'>r  the  pur-pose  of 
suptiorting  health  research  and  training 
on  an  interuational  basis.  Every  au- 
ti-.oniy  tiranted  is  already  in  existing  law 
The  Senate  bill  did  provide  for  an  In- 
stitute of  International  Health.  Thus 
bill  completely  nullifies  the  purpose  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  should  be  defeated 
for  that  rea.son. 

Under  cxistuig  authority,  the  U  .'^ 
Public  Health  Service  has,  first,  sin  mter- 
national  feliow.ship  program  supporting 
fellowships  for  >tudents  from  over  30 
riations.  j^'cond.  research  grants  to  in- 
stitutions m  15  foreign  countries,  and 
third,  training  proi,'rams  m  which  health 
workers  from  33  foreign  countries  par- 
ticipated last  year. 

In  addition  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  included  in  the  1961  Labor - 
HEW  bill  funds  for  two  new  interna- 
tional programs  for  health  research,  us- 
ing foreign  currencies  ^^enerated  under 
Public  Law  480— $3,707,000  to  the  Pub- 
he  Health  Service,  $930,000  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Vocatiorml  Rehabilitation,  and 
thf^  ."^enate  m  the  1961  HEW  added  an 
additional  $7  million. 

I  can  understand  what  the  bill  did  as 
it  came  from  the  Senate  but  I  cannot 
und-Tstand  what  this  bill  does  as  it  comes 
from  the  gentleman's  committee.  At 
the  present  time  grants  are  being  made 
to  mcUvidual  doctors,  individuals  all  over 
the  world.  We  have  grants  in  Israel, 
we  have  grants  m  France,  we  hav>- 
grants  in  many  countries  aU  over  the 
world,  direct  research  grants  where  they 
are  working  on   varioxis  problems. 

In  addition  to  that  we  are  contributing' 
$500,000  for  WHO'S  international  med- 
ical research  program  and  have  offered 
to  contribute  a  greater  amount.  We  are 
urging  a  higher  appropriation  by  WHO 
for   this  purpose.     In  addition  to  that 


last  year  we  author  used  Li  i  rough  the  Ap- 
propriations Comm.ittee  tlie  spending  of 
$170  million  in  the  area  of  mternational 
health.  Of  that  $170  million  m  the  1960 
budget  bills  for  international  health, 
S55  million  was  expend'd  in  counterpart 
funds. 

What  I  cannot,  understand,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  an  a;vswer  to  th^ 
qie.'-'.Kjii.  is.  How  does  tins  bill  as 
amended  by  the  House  committee  do 
anything  that  is  not  presently  authorized 
in  law?  If  this  question  is  not  an- 
swered I  will  oppose  tile  Hou.se  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETI  of  Michigan.  The  an- 
swer is  that  It  does  not  The  bill  does 
not  provide  for  one  single  bit  of  au- 
thority either  deletjated  to  the  President 
or  any  other  agency  that  does  not  pres- 
ently exist  ui  Uie  law  If  such  is  not  tlie 
case,  then  I  call  on  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  iMr  Roblhts,  Ui  point  out  in 
wruit  respects,  if  ..uiy.  this  bill  adds  any- 
thing to  existing  law- 
Mr  ROBERTS  At  Uie  pre.sent  tmie 
I  grant  that  programs  are  m  existence 
and  we  are  spending  dollars  on  programs 
and  tliey  are  executed  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  Tins  bill  will  bruig  Uiet,e 
pro^'r.ims  uito  focus.  Tlie  President 
would  report  on  acU\ilies  under  tliis  bill 
and  you  will  get  somethmg  for  your  lo- 
cal currencies  in  these  various  countries, 

Mr  BK.N.NETr  of  Miciugan  In  an- 
swer tc  the  que.stion  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Alabama.  Uie  President  already 
has  tiie  auUionty  to  do  wliat  he  pleases 
'Aith  tiiese  counterpart  funds. 

Mr  ROBERTS  Then  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman,  if  the  President  has  that 
auuiority,  why  dot^s  he  nut  use  Uiat  au- 
thi>rity  inst^-'iul  of  coming  here  and  say- 
ing in  hus  state  i)f  tlie  Umon  message 
tliat  he  want.s  additional  legislation. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  This  biU 
cannot  make  him  use  his  authority  nor 
give  him  any  additional  autlionty. 

Mr  LAIRD  I  would  like  to  state  that 
we  pre.sently  are  using  counterpart 
fund.s  for  medical  research  grant*  made 
ui  Israel  at  the  prt-sent  time.  You  wid 
find  counUrpart  funds  are  used.  We 
are  piirchasing  tlie  counterpart  funds 
from  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
we  carr>-  iui  appropriation  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Dt>p«u-Unent  of 
Health.  Elducation.  and  Welfare  in 
wi.ich  the  purchase  Is  made  The  Com- 
rncKlity  Credit  Corporation  is  reimbursed 
for  tlie  counterpart  funds  tliat  we  are 
using  on  md:vidual  pmjects  in  Israel 
Now  ui  some  countries,  we  do  not  have 
any  count^^-rpart  funds  and  we  are  using 
some  hard  dollars,  but  thLs  bill  does  not 
change  tliat  one  iota. 

Mr    DERWINSKI      Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
J-  Mr    BENNETT  of  Michigan.     I  yield 
to  tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DERWINSKI  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  few  questions  which  Intngue  me.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  should  direct 
them  to  tiie  gentleman  from  Michigan 
or  Uie  g'-ntleman  from  Alabama. 

As  I  read  this,  this  is  suppoeed  to  be 
for  an  interr.auonai  health  research  act. 
But.  tlie  -;tat^nn*nt  was  made  we  were  to 
u.se  counterpart  funds  which  we  have  ac- 
cumulated ui  various  countries  What 
do  we  do  for  money  in  countries  where 


we  have  not  acciimulatt>d  co«jnterpart 
funds?  Do  we  start  u.«<!ng  hard  dollars 
there  ^ 

Mr.  ROBERTS  We  may  not  have  a 
program  there,  but  we  have  about  26 
countrie.'s  where  we  do  have  counterpart 
funds  or  credits 

Mr.  DEIiWI.N'SKT  Do  we  under'^t-anri 
then  that  international  health  problems 
are  only  located  in  those  countries  that 
have  existing  counterpart  funds?  Is 
that  the  impliration^ 

Mr.  ROBERTS  That  would  be  cor- 
rect. Tliat  would  be  the  Intent  of  the 
bill  to  the  extent  feasible. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Does  this  oil!  also 
imply  that  we  have  abandoned  any  hope 
of  ever  putting  these  counter{>art  funds 
to  use  in  countries  and  that  we  are  just 
looking  for  a  means  of  spending  the 
money;  Is  that  the  Implication  of  the 
bill? 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Sr>eakpr.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr   SchenckK 

Mr.  SCHFNCK  Mr  Speaker.  It  has 
been  a  great  priviletre  for  me  to  serve 
as  ranking  R/^pubI;can  member  of  the 
subcommittee  on  healtli  and  safety  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama FMr.  RoPFPTsI  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  the  splendid  ^ob  he 
has  done.  Our  subcommittee  en  health 
and  safety  conducted  extensive  hearing' 
on  this  ent.re  m.i'ter  O'jr  .subcommittee 
was  completely  convinced  as  t^  the  value, 
purpose,  and  rea.son  for  thi*-  bill 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  international 
language  of  pood  health  and  .scientific 
development  in  these  ori>)rt'ir'.itles  for 
research  and  wftrk  in  liuman  health. 
Certainly,  there  are  oi:iporturutle!5 
throughout  the  world  by  scientist.";  in  all 
countries  In  developing  new  method.s  and 
new  discoveries  in  health  mf»a.<;uro.s.  So 
It  seems  to  us  this  is  a  splendid  way  to 
take  advantage  of  some  of  fnese  funds 
which  are  accrumn  to  our  Nation  as  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  Public  Law 
480  and  other  public  laws  So,  Mr 
Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  biU. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  my  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  there  have  been  few 
resolutions  pre.sentt^d  on  which  we  have 
had  such  substantial  agreement  amoner 
the  witnesses  who  testified  as  on  House 
Jomt  Resolution  649.  I  call  to  your  at- 
tention that  d'lrir.^'  it.":  hearings  on  this 
legislation  the  s  iiM-ommittee  on  Health 
and  Safety  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  had  testi- 
mony from  64  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. Among  the  individuals  were  many 
of  the  t-op  scientific  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try. Such  men  as  Dr  Michael  E  De 
Bakey.  Baylor  University:  Dr.  Sidney 
Parber.  Children's  Hospital,  Mas.sachu- 
setts;  Dr.  Thomas  Fiancis,  University  of 
Michigan:  Dr  I.  S.  Ravdin,  University 
of  Pennsylvania :  and  Dr,  Frederick  J. 
Stare,  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

All  of  our  national  voluntary  health 
agencies  and  professional  organizations 
have  endorsed  the  proposals  behind  this 
legislation.  It  makes  sense  to  them  and 
it  makes  sense  to  me  that  since  scientific 
research  in  health,  medicine,  and  reha- 
bilitation can  be  conducted  in  other  na- 
tions at  very  little,  if  any,  cost  to  the 
United  States  through  the  use  of  foreign 
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cun  encies  that  w  e  should  take  advanta,i:e 
of  this  unu?^ual  opporturJty.  The 
United  States  owns  vast  amounts  of  the 
national  currencies  of  a  number  of  other 
nations  as  the  result  of  the  .sale  of  sur- 
plus a:Ticultural  commodities  under 
Pjblic  Law  480  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
hope  these  sales  will  continue  and  that 
additional  money  in  the  national  cur- 
rencies of  other  countries  will  become 
available  It  makes  common  sense  to  me 
that  if  we  have  rupees  in  India,  pounds 
in  Israel,  and  dinars  in  Yugoslavia 
which  will  not  be  u.sed  that  these  funds 
should  be  invested  in  research  m  health. 
medirine.  and  rehabilitation  not  only 
for  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to 
those  countries  in  which  the  research 
is  being  conducted  but  more  important 
that  such  research  will  make  a  subsuui- 
tlal  contribution  to  improved  health  m 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr  Gross 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  long  time  since  I  have  .seen  a  bill  pro- 
viding more  consultants  and  advisers,  all 
of  which  add  to  the  costly  bureaucracy 
Now  do  not  tell  me  that  you  will  pay 
the  Presidents  Advisory  Committee 
members  with  foreign  counterpart  funds 
.^nd  do  not  tell  me  you  will  pay  the  con- 
sultants who  can  be  lured  without  Umi- 
tation  out  of  countei-part  funds. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  this  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest boondoggles  that  has  been  before 
tl^ie  House  in  a  long  time.  There  will 
certainly  come  a  day  when  there  will  be 
no  counterpart  funds.  What  are  you 
going  to  use  then  but  American  dollars 
because  the  demand  will  increase  to 
build  hospitals,  and  do  all  of  these  thmgs 
in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  No;  I  cannot  yield  as  I 
only  have  2  minutes.  I  am  .sorry  I  can- 
not jield. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  want  to  leave  the  Record  in  error. 
There  is  an  express  prohibition  against 
any  building  to  be  built  with  counterpart 
funds  in  this  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentlemnn  will  re- 
call that  a  few  days  ago  a  bill  was  put 
through  the  House  which  provided  for  a 
hospital  to  be  built  in  Poland  out  of 
counterpart  funds. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  splendid  bill  for 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  I  would  like  it  as  a  per.sonnel 
empire  builder  proposition  if  I  were  the 
Secretary,  especially  since  it  is  provided 
that  the  Pi-esident  can  delegate  all  of  his 
powers  to  the  Secretary  So  when  you 
vote  for  this  bill  It  should  be  with  the 
understanding  you  are  building  up  Mr. 
Flemming's  bureaucracy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Gross)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michiean. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  The  gentleman 
touched   on   a   point   I   ^x'anted   to   ask 


about.  Does  he  b^eve  it  is  possible  to 
have  this  additional  expanded  prouram 
without  additional  bureaucracy  and  ad- 
ditional personnel  that  cannot  possibly 
be  paid  out  of  counterpart  funds? 

Mr.  GRO.SS  Of  course  tlie  ger.tle- 
man  is  right  The  gentleman  knows 
that  when  this  bill  goes  to  conference 
with  the  Senate  there  will  be  hard  Amer- 
ican dollars  put  into  this  procram  and 
pler.ty  of  them.  They  cannot  finance 
this  m  any  other  way  and  if  uie  money 
IS  not  appropriated  this  year  you  can  be 
sure  it   w;:i  be  rieir.anded  m  1961. 

Mr  DENION.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  \ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr  DENTON  As  I  imderstand.  we 
have  spent  money  this  way  for  some 
time,  usme  480  funds  for  research.  In 
the  last  session  we  provided  there  must 
be  appropriated  in  a  special  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  we  appropriated  money  to 
be  u.sed  for  this  purpose. 

Does  this  bill  chant^e  that  law  in  any 
wav  which  requires  an  appropriation  to 
be  made? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am 
very  much  interested, 

Mr.  LAIRD  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
:'entleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  L.MRD.  It  does  not.  We  would 
still  appropriate  U.S  dollars  to  purchase 
counterpart.  It  makes  no  change  in  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am.  opposed  to  this 
biU.    I  hope  it  is  re;ected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentlem.an  from  Iowa  has 
again  expired 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Meadek"' 

Mr.  ME.A.DER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
puzzled  about  two  features  of  the  bill 
that  have  been  called  to  my  attention. 

First,  I  notice  that  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, on  page  2.  line  22.  will  establish  and 
maintain  fellowships  in  the  United 
States,  and  m  participatmg  foreign 
countries.  If  tlus  bill  is  limited  to  the 
expenditure  of  foreign  currencies,  I  do 
not  see  how  those  foreign  currencies  are 
gouig  to  be  used  to  pay  for  fellowships 
in  the  Unitt^l  States.     ' 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEADER,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr  JUDD  Beginning  at  the  bottom 
of  page  3,  the  bill  says  he  is  to  procure 
individuals  at  a  compensation,  and  so 
forth,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretar\-,  but 
not  in  excess  of  $50  per  diem.  That  cer- 
tainly is  dollars,  not  foreign  currencies 
Later  in  the  bill  the  original  language  is 
stricken  out  which  authorizixl  the  ap- 
propriation of  dollars,  but  the  rest  of  the 
bill  has  not  been  brought  into  harmor.y 
with  that  deletion. 

Mr.  MEADER  The  gentleman  con- 
firms my  opinion. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  which  provided 
for  dollars,  this  made  sense,  but  when 
you  limit  it  to  foreign  currency  it  does 
not  make  sense. 
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I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Bennett!  about  the  lansuase  on 
paee  12  I  see  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  Mr  Taber  1  present,  and  I  call  his 
attention  to  that  lansuaae 

I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  that 
authorizes  the  bypa^ssm^'  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  using  counter- 
part funds  for  international  research 
purposes. 

Mr  TABER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yi^ld  "■ 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  language  on  page 
12  of  the  bill  states  that  the  President 
may  enter  into  agreement  with  foreign 
nations  or  organizations  and  nations  to 
use  foreian  currencies  which  come  under 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  I 
do  not  know  what  el.-e  you  would  call  it. 
Mr  JUDD  Mr.  Speaker,  wui  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  did  not  read  the  condi- 
tional clause  subject  to  section  1415  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of 
1953  "  That  language  makes  it  clear 
that  the  foreign  currencies  cannot  be 
used  without  going  through  the  appro- 
priating process. 

Mr.  MEADER  The  gentleman  will 
assure  me.  will  he.  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committ.ee  can  review  foreign  cur- 
rencies devoted  to  this  program  so  that 
they  can  fit  this  in  with  dollar  appro- 
priations and  other  appropriations  of 
foreign  currencie.s  so  that  we  can  see  it 
ail  and  that  we  are  not  bypa.ssing  the 
Appropriations  Committee^ 

Mr  JUDD  I  can  give  that  assurance. 
I  do  not  see  how  under  this  language  it 
would  be  possible  to  bypass  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  Ln  the  appropria- 
tion or  use  of  either  dollars  or  foreign 
currencies 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  O'Brien;. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr    O'BRIEN  of   New   York       I   vield. 
Mr.   HARRIS      The   gentleman   from 
Minnesota  is  eminently  correct:  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  cannot   be   by- 
passed.    It  is  made  clear  and  plain  be- 
ginning with  line  4.  pa.'e  12  of  the  bill 
Mr      OBRIEN     of     New     York.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  listened  with  attention 
and  sympathy  to  the  arguments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  in  the  past  when 
he  has  referred  to  giveaways.    I  feel  that 
this  bill  IS  as  far  away  from  being  a  give- 
away as  any  bill  which  we  could  pass  m 
this  Congress. 

■What  we  are  doing  in  th.s  bill  is  get- 
ting something  back,  something  very 
precious:  We  are  e.xchangmg  soft  money 
for  hard  medical  knowledge  which  will 
save  American  lives  To  me  that  is  the 
overriding  consideration. 
I  I  thirJc  we  should  note  that  in  one 
of  the  Washink'ton  papers  m  the  last  day 
or  two  there  was  an  estimate  that  our 
so-called  soft  money  around  the  world 
might  rise  as  hik'h  as  $154  billion  by  the 
year  2000  I  personally  would  like  to 
dip  into  that  a  little  bit.  if  I  can,  to 
save  the  lives  of  some  of  my  friends  and 
constituents 


Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  great  re.^pect  and 
adrmration  for  my  cc>lleague  from  New 
York  who  just  spoke  to  you.  but  I  think 
the  record  ought  to  be  straight  here 
about  what  this  bill  does 

Th:e  bill  docs  not  extend  authority  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  to 
anyone  else  to  use  the  .so-called  soft  cur- 
rencies or  counterpart  funds  that  he 
does  not  already  have  today.  I  chal- 
lenge anyone  on  this  floor  to  point  out 
to  me  where  the  language  of  this  bill 
enlarges  present  law  in  any  single  respect 
for  the  President  to  use  counterpart 
funds  for  this  or  any  other  purpose. 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  committee  report  at 
the  bottom  of  page  3  read : 

The  powers  granted  to  the  President  un- 
der this  legislation  essentially  are  not  new 
powers  but  merely  reemphaslze  powers  al- 
ready granted  the  President  under  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  and  other  laws. 

I  am  in  favor  of  all  of  the  objectives 
of  this  piece  of  legislation.  But  I  can- 
not see  any  reason  for  passing  it.  It  is 
completely  unnecessary, 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  It  is  a 
perfectly  meaningless  piece  of  legislation. 
What  is  proposed  here  is  nothing  that 
cannot  be  done  under  existing  law,  and 
the  money  is  already  available  for  that 
purpose,  or  will  readily  be  made  avail- 
able. 

Mr  LAIRD  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield']' 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  distingTiished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  never  denied 
$1  for  the  purchase  of  any  foreign  cur- 
rency to  carry  on  any  medical  research 
program  any  place  in  the  world.  'We 
have  not  turned  down  any  requests  for 
dollar  appropriations  in  this  area. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  We  do 
not  need  this  bill  to  carry  on  this  type  of 
research. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 

FOG.ARTY  I  . 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKJER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  speak  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  649.  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960  I  have 
waited  a  long  time  to  address  this  House 
in  the  critical  moments  of  the  debate 
on  this  measure  to  extend  US.  participa- 
tion in  medical  research  on  an  interna- 
tional basis.  Just  short  of  a  year  ago,  I 
rose  to  urge  expeditious  action  by 
this  body  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
41.   the  so-called  health   for  peace   bill 


introduced  by  Senator  Hill  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41,  as  many  of  you  may 
remember,  was  a  broad  and  far-reaching 
measure  providing  for  positive  action  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  mobilizing 
the  world's  scientific  resources  in  an  all- 
out  attack  upon  disease,  disability,  and 
ill  health.  It  had  passed  the  Senate  in 
May  of  1959  with  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  63  to  17.  It  had  enthusiastic  support 
from  the  major  health  organizations  of 
the  country  and  many  persons  of  emi- 
nence in  the  health  sciences,  industry, 
and  public  affairs. 

Unfortunately,  the  bUl  was  opposed  by 
the  administration.  Not  in  principles  or 
purpo.se.  mind  you,  but — and  this  is  a 
familiar  pattern — because  its  specific 
provisions  were  considered  undesirable. 
First,  it  would  cost  too  much  money. 
Second.  It  provided  for  a  new  Institute 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for 
its  administration.  This  was  considered 
unnecessary.  Third,  the  international 
program  authorized  by  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  foreign  policy  matter; 
therefore,  the  program  should  be  linked 
with  the  State  Department  and  ICA.  and 
carried  out  under  the  immediate  supervi- 
sion of  the  President. 

This  was  the  basis  of  the  administra- 
tion's opposition  to  this  bill.  These  view- 
points were  advanced  with  vigor  and 
effect.  The  administration's  spoke.sman. 
however,  seemed  to  have  been  complt^tely 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  inspiring  proposal 
made  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message — made  to  this 
Congress  on  January  9.  1958.  In  that 
message  he  urged  an  international  ctun- 
paign.  and  I  quote,  "against  the  dLsea.ses 
that  are  common  enemy  of  all  mortals — 
such  as  cancer  and  heart  disease."  This 
broad  concept  was  reiterated  by  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Elsenhower  when.  SF>eakin^'  in  behalf 
of  the  President,  he  pledged  the  support 
of  the  United  States  for  an  international 
medical  re.search  program,  In  his  oj^ening 
address  before  the  11th  World  Health 
Assembly  in  Minneapolis  in  May  of  1958 
Senator  Hill  and  I.  in  introducing  this 
initial  legislation — the  forerunner  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  41  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  649  that  we  are  coivsid- 
ering  now — specifically  stated  that  the 
purpose  was  to  provide  the  means  to 
carry  out  the  pledges  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  respect  to  US  support  of  inter- 
national health  research. 

The  Hill  bill  had  other  opposition.  It 
was  opposed  by  those  who  considered  it 
just  another  giveaway  program  Just 
one  more  way  for  U.S.  dollars  to  be 
thrown  down  a  "rat  hole"  with  no  bene- 
fit to  the  United  States  to  be  gamed  at 
all.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  most  distress- 
ingly shortsighted  view.  A  view  which 
ignores  the  whole  recent  history  of  ad- 
vances in  the  medical  sciences.  It  is 
a  view  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  great  progress  that  the  United 
States  has  made  in  Its  health  and  medi- 
cal programs  has  been  utterly  dependent 
upon  knowledge  which  has  come  from 
abroad  or  which  we  have  gained  through 
collaborative  work  with  health  scientists 
of  other  nations. 

Participation  in  research,  research 
training,  and  research  planning  on  an 
international  basis  is  important  to  the 


United  States  for  two  fundamental  rea- 
sons: 

First,  regardless  of  the  magnitude  of 
our  national  research  eflorts — and  I  have 
striven  m  the  Appropriations  Comm.itl<;-e 
to  assure  adequate  funds  for  research — 
many  of  our  major  research  problems — 
cancti.  ht'itrl  d..sea.^». ,  mtutal  illi.ess.  and 
others — cannot  be  solved  within  our  na- 
tional boiuidanes 

We  cannot  ignore  tiie  progress  that 
other  countries  have  made  m  dealing 
with  these  .same  health  problem.^. 
Through  study  and  observation  of  their 
health  efforts  and  their  approaches  to 
common  health  problems,  we  can  gam 
great  benefit  in  dealmg  with  tiiese  same 
problems  in  tiie  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  commitlne  report  cites  elo- 
quent examples  of  the  knowledge  to  be 
gained  from  ob.serving  the  txixrlences 
of  others. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  shifting  patterns 
of  Infectious  and  communicable  disease 
in  this  age  of  .'et  transportation  and 
the  known  proix-n.sity  of  viruses  to 
change  Uieir  character  and  virulence 
Only  through  joining  with  the  health 
scientists  of  other  nation.s  in  worldwide 
networks  of  ob.servation  research,  and 
testing  can  we  achieve  maxirnuni  protec- 
tion. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  talt'iits  and  capa- 
bilities of  forfign  .stienti^^Us  who  can 
make  .■substantial  contribution  to  the- 
solution  of  di.sease  and  health  problem.*; 
of  particular  urgency  to  the  United 
States.  Providing  for  their  support  and 
advanced  training  in  carefully  planned 
programs,  is  to  me  an  essential  part  of 
our  national  research  effort. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  primary  les- 
son of  the  history  of  science — all  knowl- 
edge is  interdependent — no  single  find- 
ing has  meaning  except  in  the  context  of 
all  related  findings  regardless  of  where 
they  occur.  We  must  provide  for  the 
closest  association  between  our  health 
scientists  and  those  of  other  countries 

The  second  fundamental  reason  why 
this  bill  is  important  is  becau.se  it  clearly 
sets  forth  the  view  that  the  support  and 
conduct  of  the  health  sciences  on  an  in- 
ternational basis  can  do  much  to  ad- 
vance international  objectives  of  impor- 
tance to  the  United  State.s. 

I  believe  support  of  medical  research 
and  collaborative  work  with  the  other 
countries  in  this  field  can  do  far  more 
toward  achipvinj  our  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives than  a  great  deal  of  the  effort 
and  funds  that  we  put  into  military  and 
economic  assistance  programs 

I  think  we  have  overlooked  the  rela- 
tionship of  health  to  productivity  and 
thus  to  economic  advancement  A 
worker  that  is  a  .sick  man  produces  only 
as  sick  men  produce.  He  frequently 
consumes  more  than  he  contributes 
Here  is  a  quote  from  a  re^x^rt  I  read  the 
other  day  which  {X)rtrays  this  situation 
vividly  : 

The  economies  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  that  circle  the  globe  are  almost  entirely 
extractive,  largely  agricultural,  and  whether 
on  a  subsistence  basis  or  at  the  level  of  ex- 
port, productivity  stems  chiefly  from  the 
physical  capacity  of  human  labor. 

Millions  upon  m!!!!on.«  of  the  workers  are 
staggering  under  the  l>>ad  of  debilitating  dis- 
eases their  physical  and  mental  growth 
stunted  by  hookworm,   their  feet  ulcerated 


with  yaws,  their  strenjrth  sapped  by  schlf-- 
tosomlasls  or  AfrlcaJi  sleeping  sickness  and 
their  Initiative  drained  by  malaria 

They  scratch  the  soil  to  feed  their  own 
ii.te«tinfU  w^irms  which  consume  not  a 
negligible  fraction  of  their  scarce  fixxl  i  said 
of  our  rellel  &liipment.«;  >  .  The  malaria,  tiie 
worms  and  most  of  the  other  dibejises  give 
them  ajQ  enervating  anemia  u.vU>ib.e  be- 
neath their  dark  .skins,  letidlng  to  what  Is 
casually  referred  to  as  ln:>pica]  apathy  The 
word  "manana"  often  simply  slgmiies 
anemia. 

The  visitor,  if  he  Is  not  blind  to  the  rela- 
tion between  the  yield  of  a  hoe  and  the 
strength  of  the  hand  that  holds  It,  readi.y 
beuses  the  loss  In  productivity.  What  he 
does  not  see  Is  the  stunted  grc-Ath,  the  I'ws 
of  Initiative,  the  dulled  mind,  the  distortion 
of  the  entire  age  structure  of  the  population 
and  the  deep  and  permanent  effect  on  cul- 
ture itself  and  hence  on  the  capacity  to  ab- 
sorb, utilize  or  even  to  be  interested  In  pro- 
poaals  for  economic  development. 

U.S.  collaboration  in  research  pro- 
grams aimed  at  controlling  the  major 
infectious  disea.ses  which  beset  millions 
of  i>eople  in  the  world  is  a  venture  which 
can  only  engender  good  will  John  T. 
Connor,  president  of  Merck  L  Co  .  made 
this  point  well  in  speaking  In  support  of 
legislation  in  this  area; 

The  International  hCedlcal  Research  Act 
stirs  the  Imagination  with  its  oppt^rtunitleh 
for  a  new  breakthrough  in  international  re- 
lations as  well  as  In  medlc&l  research.  It 
can  give  a  new  dimension  to  foreign  affairs 
ind  a  new  versatility  to  U.S.  foreign  policy 
It  can  excite  the  universal  supp)ort  .-ind  en- 
thusiasm for  an  International  program  that 
.America  has  not  seen  since  Inaviguratl  n  of 
t-he  p>olnt  4  program  of  technlca!  assistance 

E>r.  I.  S.  Ravdin.  vice  president  for 
mr-dical  affairs  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  made  a  similar  ix>int: 

This  Nation  has  long  reallz.ed  that  a  la.k 
of  concern  for  the  problems  of  the  health 
of  people  leads  all  too  frequently  to  pov- 
erty, to  diseases  whlcii  sap  the  physical  and 
mental  vigor  of  people,  and  flnally  to  revolt 
■We  who  have  gained  so  much  from  the  re- 
search of  our  own  eclentlPtf  and  those  from 
oiher  countries,  where  go  >d  research  has 
been  and  Is  being  done,  mu.st  realize  thut 
the  more  quickly  we  can  a-ssi^t  thope  less 
fortunate  to  begin  to  achieve  what  we  have 
so  fortunately  achieved,  the  more  quickly 
universal  understanding  will  be  won  In  our 
troubled  world. 

This,  I  believe,  was  the  objective  bemg 
sought  by  the  President  wlien  he  uttered 
the  words  I  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks.  Although  I  have  found 
frequent  reason  to  disagree  with  him  in 
the  past  on  this  point,  I  am  wholly  in 
accord. 

Looking  to  the  future  over  the  debris 
of  the  summit  and  the  ranceled  visit  to 
Japan,  we  must  find  a  way  to  clear- 
ly and  unequivocally  set  forth  our 
international  objective — mutual  under- 
.stanriiiit:  among.'-t  all  peoples  and  the 
maximum  Wf;i-b<-:ng  of  man 

The  pa.ssage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
649  I  believe  to  be  an  e.ssential  and  time- 
ly step  in  that  direction. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  as  strong  a  bill 
as  I  had  hoped  would  be  presented  to 
th:s  House.  The  opposition  to  the  legi.'-- 
lalion  to  which  I  referred  earlier  has  had 
a  substantial  effect  upon  the  course  of 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  tcxJay. 
The  or;;.-inal  Hill-Pogarty  bill  and  the 
Identical  companion  bills  introduced  by 
several  other  of  my  colleagues  have  been 


effectively  bottled  up  in  committee.  My 
very  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts],  in  an  effort  to 
reconcile  the  differences  and  overcome 
opposition  to  this  legislation,  introduced 
a  substantially  modified  version  of  the 
liiU  bill  m  the  form  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 649  It  is  this  bill — further  sub- 
dued as  a  result  of  amendment  in  com- 
mittee—that  we  have  before  us  today. 

May  I  take  a  moment  to  acknowledge 
this  considerable  achievement  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Roberts?  The  favorable  re- 
porting of  thi'=  bill,  and  preparation  of 
the  magnificent  report  which  accom- 
panied it.  deserve  the  highest  acclaim. 
Despite  my  disappomt-ment  with  the 
specific  terms  of  the  present  House  Joint 
Flesolution  649 — the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  compromi.«ie — the  fact  that 
such  a  biU  has  been  favorably  reported 
in  tune  for  definitive  action  In  this  Con- 
gress is  a  considerable  victory.  A  \ncLory 
from  which  I  firmly  'Debeve  the  Nation — 
indeed  the  world — stands  to  benefit. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  41  has  now 
become  House  Joint  Resolution  649. 
They  are  vastly  different  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. The  critics  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 41  have  been,  m  large  part,  an- 
swered. 

The  provision  for  a  Nalioiiai  Institute 
of  International  Medical  Research  has 
been  stricken.  The  programs  proposed 
can  be  administered  as  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Secretary'  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  President  see  fit. 

'Hie  problems  of  foreign  policy  are 
carefully  provided  for  by  a  two-part  di- 
\  ision  m  the  bill  One  directed  toward 
advancing  the  health  sciences  m  the 
Un:t^  States  under  which  the  Surgeon 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Elducation.  and  Welfare  act:  the  other 
directed  toward  advancing  the  interna- 
tional statu<  of  the  health  sciences  un- 
der which  the  President  may  act 

The  broad  ob.'ectives  and  specific  au- 
thorities and  operating  provisions  which 
make  Senate  Joint  Resolution  41  such  a 
c!;aiiengirg  piece  of  legislation  have  dis- 
appeared. 

As  it  stands.  House  Joint  Resolution 
649  does  not  in  essence  add  to  or  change 
the  present  authorities  of  the  Surgeon 
General  and  the  President  to  support 
medical  research  overseas.  It  does  add 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Secretary  in 
this  respect,  particularly  m  the  case  of 
the  Children's  Bureau 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
specific  authorities  conveyed  by  House 
Joint  Pvesoiution  649  are  not  the  matter 
at  issue  here  today  i  believe  the  im- 
portant action  that  will  result  from  the 
pas--age  of  this  bill  will  be  the  explicit 
expre-s&ion  of  this  House  that  tlie  United 
Slates  does  have  a  substantial  stake  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  health  sciences 
through  the  conduct  and  support  of 
medical  research  overseas  and  in  collab- 
oration with  other  countries. 

It  16  the  clear  emphasis  that  will  be 
gnen  to  this  vita!  point,  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  most  important  aspect  of  our 
action  here  today 

I  should  like  to  .say  again  what  I  have 
said  before  in  urging  action  upon  leg- 
islation providing  for  greater  support  of 
international  medical  research. 
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I  feel  that  each  one  of  us  m  the  Con- 
gress— acting  in  behalf  of  our  own  con- 
stituents, the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  people  eveiTwhere— mu5C  face  the 
fact  that  time  is  a  current  issue  in  both 
of  the  objectives  involved  in  thLs  legisla- 
tion One  IS  the  conquest  of  disease: 
the  other  is  the  promotion  of  good  will 
among  men.  We  cannot  let  the  oppor- 
tunity slip  throuch  our  flni^ers  to  take  a 
vigorous  step  in  the  attainment  of  these 
objectives  I  am  sure  I  express  the 
strong  consensus  of  the  members  and  the 
people  when  I  urge  that  we  act  now  to 
give  shape  and  substance  to  programs 
which  may  make  possible  the  significant 
advances  for  the  national  welfare  as  well 
as  represent  one  of  the  finest  expressions 
of  mans  concern  for  his  fellow  man. 

Under  previous  consent,  I  include,  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  the  following  letters 
and  news  articles: 

WriRLD  Rehabilitation  Ptind,  Inc.. 

Seic  York  .V  y    April  11.  19S8. 
Mr   Richard  Clarke 
Executive  Editor,  The  Daily  News, 
yew  Yo''k.  .V  Y 

My  r>EAR  Mr  Cu^rke  May  I  extend  the 
deep  gratitude  of  the  World  Rehabilitation 
Fund  to  the  Dnlly  News.  Mr  Eckert  Good- 
man, your  staff  photographers,  and  to  you 
for  the  excellent  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Dally  News  on   Monday,  Mamh  31. 

This  article  which  combines  the  hximani- 
tarlan.  polmcal  and  economic  objectives  of 
the  W  jrld  Rehabilitation  Fund  Is  one  of  the 
flnest  which  has  appeared.  It  will  he  seen 
and  read  not  only  by  the  millions  of  readers 
of  the  Dally  News  but  by  those  Interested  in 
the  physically  handicapped  throughout  the 
world 

Mr  Crxxlman  and  the  Dally  News  have 
performed  a  public  service  of  the  highest 
orde-  by  this  clear  heart- warming  story  em- 
phaeizing  tha:  American  Industry  and  the 
American  peMpie  are  concerned  with  human 
values  and  the  dikjnlty  of  the  Individual  not 
only  In  our  own  Nation,  but  throughout  the 


world 


Sincerely, 


HO-AAR3  A    R--K    M  D  . 

P'-esident. 


[Fn.>m    the    New   York   r)aily   News,   Mar    31. 
I  19581 

RirFTABTLrrATioN    EfToRTS    Win    Friends,    In- 

Fi-fENCE  Peoples 

(By  Eckert  Goodman) 

Happily  waving  one  of  his  brandnew  artl- 
ncial  arms,  a  smiling.  11 -year-old  Peruvian 
boy  boarded  an  airliner  at  International  Air- 
port 6  weekts  ago  and  took  off  for  his  home  in 
the  rugged  hills  behind  Lima. 

Three  month.s  before,  Orlando  Collantes. 
wh.j  lost  his  arms  In  a  railroad  accident  at 
the  age  of  5  had  arrived  at  the  New  York 
Unlversity-Be:;evue  Medical  Center's  Insti- 
tute of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation 
400  E  34th  Street 

The  crippled  boy,  one  of  five  children  of  a 
wid  )-*-ed  .sugar  plantation  worker,  had  been 
relatively  helpless  for  nearly  6  years,  until  a 
Peruvian  afnUate  of  the  International  Union 
for  Child  Welfare  arranged  his  trip  to  New 
York  last  fall. 

At  the  Institute,  Orlando  waa  fitted  with 
tallormade  prosthetic  arms,  and  taught 
how  to  use  them.  A  pair  of  Spanish -speak- 
ing technical  trainees  were  on  hand  to  help 
the  youngster  learn  to  lift  his  plastic  limbs 
and  to  operate  the  gleaming  chrome  hoolcs 
that  from  now  on  will  serve  as  his  hands. 

The  apprentice  technicians,  studying  here 
on  scholarships,  were  Mercedes  Abella  an 
occupational  ther.iptst  from  Cuba,  and  Juan 
Munros.  a  llmbm.ilcir.?  student  from  £pain 


WHAT   CAN   BE   tX.iNE   BY    WORLD    fROORAM 

In  a  small  but  compelling  way,"  says  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Rusk,  director  of  tJie  Institute  and 
president  of  the  World  Rehabilitation  Fund, 
"Orlando's  case  symbolizes  graphically  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  an  International  pro- 
gram in  behalf  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped 

Tt  also  exemplifies  why  I'm  convinced 
that  American  leadership  In  this  vitally  im- 
portant humanitarian  field  can  win  us  more 
friendship  among  the  ordinary  citizens  of 
foreign  nations  than  all  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars we're  contributing  for  their  economic 
relief  and  defense  programs, 

"Wherever  Orlando  goes  and  whatever  he 
accomplishes  from  now  on,  he'll  stand  as  a 
living  symbol  of  the  American  people's  con- 
cern for  their  fellow  man." 

JUST  A  FHACTION  OF  WHAT'S  NEEDED 

Elaborating  on  this  point.  Rusk  hastened 
to  stress  the  limitations  of  what  he  meant: 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
even  the  sum  total  of  U.S,  hospital  facilities 
could  treat  more  than  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
free  world's  millions  of  handicapped  people. 
Or  that  an  organization  Infinitely  richer 
than  the  3-year-old,  contribution-supported 
World  Rehabilitation  Fund  could  begin  to 
afford  the  cost  of  their  care  and  treatment. 

"But  there  are  ways  in  which  an  awful  lot 
of  mileage  can  be  gotten  out  of  relatively 
small  amounts  of  money,  when  it's  Judi- 
ciously spent."  says  Rusk 

On  a  small  scale,  the  World  Rehabilita- 
tion Fund  has  already  put  some  of  these 
procedures  into  effect. 

MODERN    techniques    ARE    TAUGHT    HERE 

Like  the  Peruvian  boy's  trainee  tutors, 
more  than  40  foreign  doctors,  technicians 
and  therapists  from  a  score  of  different 
countries  are  currently  learning  rehabilita- 
tion techniques  at  the  Medical  Center,  or  in 
its  affiliated  service  wards  at  such  New  York 
hospitals  as  St.  Vincent's,  Montefiore,  Gold- 
water  Memorial  and  Elmhurst  General. 

Nearly  85  percent  of  these  students  are 
wholly  or  partly  supported  by  fellowship 
grants  and  scholarships  provided  by  the 
World  Rehabilitation  Fund, 

"When  these  men  and  women  have  fin- 
ished their  training  and  return  to  their  own 
countries."  says  Rusk.  "■they"li  be  able  to  set 
up  their  own  rehabilitation  clinics  and 
prosthetic  appliance  workshops,  and  to  train 
other  native  medical  personnel  in  their  op- 
eration."" 

Besides  supporting  this  educational  pro- 
gram, the  fund  has  assigned  medical  con- 
sultants to  such  far-flung  areas  as  Burma. 
Thailand.  India,  and  Jordan;  and  it  has  as- 
sisted in  organizing  rehabilitation  congresses 
in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 

The  organization  has  shipped  hundreds 
of  braces  and  artificial  limbs  to  the  Philip- 
pines, South  Korea,  and  other  countries  t*iat 
are  in  desperate  need  of  them.  Libraries  of 
periodicals  and  books  on  rehabilitation  have 
been  sent  to  such  nations  as  Poland.  Prance. 
Yugoslavia,  Egypt.  Lebanon.  Denmark  and 
Australia. 

Inspiration  for  founding  the  World  Re- 
habilitation Fund  first  came  to  Dr.  Rusk  9 
years  ago.  during  a  trip  he  made  to  Poland 
as  a  physical  medicine  consultant  for  the 
U.N. 

HE  MET   HUNDREDS   WHO    NEEDED    HELP 

"It  was  impossible  not  to  see  the  crying 
need  for  such  an  organization,  or  to  recog- 
nize how  important  a  role  it  could  play  In 
our  country"s  InternaUonal  relations."  re- 
calls the  doctor 

"The  hundreds  of  handicapped  and  In- 
capacitated people  I  encountered,  desperately 
in  need  of  assistance,  were  almost  pathet- 
ically grateful  for  the  vaguest  suggestion  of 
help  that  might  be  given  them." 

Today.  2  years  after  it  began  operations. 
the   Fund    bo.usts    as   its    honorary   chairmen 


former  Presidents  Herbert  Hoover  and  Harry 
Truman;  Bernard  M  Baruch  and  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer, 

Its  list  of  25  notable  directors  includes 
such  names  as  Norman  Vincent  Peale.  Mrs 
Anna  Rosenberg,  Gens  Walter  Bedell  Smith 
and  David  Sarnoff.  Mrs  Bernard  Glmbel  and 
ex-Gov,  Paul   G    Hoffman  of  New  Jersey. 

NEEDS   ARE  GROWING   EVEN    MORE   C«mCAL 

The  fund  has  never  put  on  a  public 
money-raising  campaign  and  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  doing  so  now.  It  is  supported  wholly 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  Individuals, 
corporations,  and  foundations,  and  carries 
on  its  activities  with  minimal  overhead,  to 
the  extent  that  money  is  made  available. 

The  need  for  increased  effort  on  America's 
part  in  the  international  rehabilitation  field 
Is.  in  Dr.  Rusk's  opinion,  becoming  dally 
more  critical. 

Outside  the  United  States,  there  are  at 
least  65  million  physically  handicapped  peo- 
ple in  the  free  world.  About  a  third  of 
them  could  be  treated  and  retrained  to  be- 
come self -supporting  members  of  their  com- 
munities. 

The  remainder,  mostly  children  and  older 
people,  could  be  made  self-dependent  In 
their  dally  lives. 

According  to  the  best  estimates,  Russia  is 
currently  turning  out  some  27.000  doctors  a 
year,  compared  with  the  7,000-odd  we  pro- 
duce annually. 

OU«   TECHNIqUBS.    DEVICES  ARE   BEST 

The  Soviet  doctor  pool,  it  is  reliably  re- 
ported, has  already  grown  so  large  that  many 
Russian  physicians  are  being  used  for  the 
kinds  of  Jobs  to  which  we  would  usually 
assign  nurses  and  technicians. 

"It  seems  obvious  to  me  what  the  Reds 
are  planning  to  do,"  says  Rusk,  "They  in- 
tend to  send  their  communism-Indoctrinated 
medical  teams  Into  backward  parts  of  the 
world  where  their  healing  activities  will  for- 
ever be  associated  in  the  people's  minds  with 
Marxist  doctrine." 

As  the  result  of  a  12-year-oid  US  Govern- 
ment-sponsored artificial  limb  program  in 
behalf  of  wounded  war  veterans.  Rusk  says. 
we  have  prosthetic  devices  and  technical 
know-how  superior  to  any  existing  elsewhere 
In  the  world  today. 

"Just  as  we're  interested  in  sharing  tech- 
nical advances  in  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes  with  the  rest  of  the  world."  argues 
the  doctor.  "I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  effec- 
tive understanding  of  American  Ideals  of 
democracy,  and  the  value  we  place  on  human 
worth  and  dignity,  by  sharing  our  advances 
In  artificial  limbs  with  the  world" 

TWO-MILLION-DOLLAR  EXPENDITURE  NEXOKS  rOE 
PROGRAM 

For  an  expenditure  of  $2  million — less  than 
the  cost  of  a  pair  of  experimental  ICBM  rock- 
ets— Rusk  estimates  that  the  following  ac- 
tivities could  be  accomplished  during  the 
course  of   the   next  2   years: 

Highly  skilled  medical  consviltants  could 
be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  free  world  to  learn 
what  is   most  urgently  needed 

Pour  completely  equipped  and  staffed  mo- 
bile prosthetic  shops  could  be  established  in 
southeast  Asia,  the  Near  East,  north  Africa, 
and  South  America,  to  spend  from  4  to  8 
weeks  in  various  communities  demonstrating 
how  braces  and  artificial  limbs  are  fitted  and 
training  wearers  in  their  use. 

Permanent  rehabilitation  centers  under 
American  direction  could  be  established  in 
key  parts  of  the  world. 

Parts  to  provide  artificial  limbs  for  more 
than  40.000  amputees  could  be  shipped  to 
area.s  most  in  need  of  them. 

More  than  100  additional  trainees  could 
be  brought  to  the  United  States  for  training 
in  physical  medicine  techniques 

All  available  technical  literature  and  vis- 
ual aids  In  rehabilitation  currently  on  hand 
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In  the  United  StAU-s  aiuld  be  Uanslated  and 
published  in  various  lanpuat'es  for  interna- 
tional distribution 

The  rehabilitation  tiiuneci-,  says  the  dc<r- 
tor.  would  Join  the  400  health  worlcers  now 
receiving  advanced  training  here  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration.  And.  together  with  hun- 
dreds of  others  receiving  training  from  pri- 
vate foundations,  their  own  governments, 
and  their  personal  resources,  they  would  oe- 
come  permanent  amt>assadors  of  our  demo- 
cratic Ideals 

HE    FEARS    TIME    IS    RUNNING    OUT 

In  view  of  Russia  s  accelerated  medical 
training  program,  Rusk  believes  that  time  Is 
running  out  on  us — much  more  rapidly  than 
most  Americans  are  aware. 

But  he"s  still  hopeful.  A  born  optimist, 
with  a  notable  fondness  for  inspirational 
mottoes  and  epigrams,  he  has  adopted  as  his 
personal  credo  the  words  of  an  obscure  17th 
century  BSigllsh  philosopher: 

"If  every  man  would  but  mend  a  man.  the 
world  would  soon  be  mended." 


The  New  York  Times. 
Time!,  Square,  April  4,  1955. 
To  the  EorroRs. 
Newstoeek  Magazine, 
Hew  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  This  is  a  letter  of  deep  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  the  magnificent  docu- 
mentation by  Mrs.  Marguerite  Clark  of  the 
story  of  Juan  Yepez. 

Juan  is  not  Just  one  little  boy  born  with- 
out arms  and  legs  in  a  far-away  country. 
He  is  symbolic  of  the  need  for  understanding 
and  the  recognition  that  arms  and  legs  do 
not  make  a  man — spirit  makes  a  man  Since 
coming  to  our  Institute  some  6  weeks  ago, 
Juan  now  speaks  English  like  a  veteran  In 
fact,  only  last  week  he  acted  as  interpreter 
for  a  wounded  Columbian  soldier  who  had 
Just  been  flown  in  from  Bogota.  Juan  Is  now 
walking  on  his  new  legs  with  special  crutches 
which  his  small  baby  hands  can  fit  into. 
E\eryone  at  the  institute  who  has  worked 
with  this  amazing  child  has  come  to  love  him. 
and  he  has  had  much  love  before  he  came  to 
us,  for  in  spite  of  his  rejection  and  abandon- 
ment, he  feels  completely  secure  and  Is  the 
one  who  cheers  up  the  other  children  In  the 
ward  when  they  are  overcome  by  homesick- 
ness. 

Two  children  in  the  ward  were  talking  re- 
cently about  "when  we  go  home  next  week" 
and  said  to  Juan,  "When  do  you  go  home?" 
He  was  sitting  on  the  windowsiU,  watching 
the  cars  on  the  East  River  Drive  when  a^ked 
the  question  and.  looking  far,  far  away,  he 
replied.  "I  only  go  home  when  I  walk  home  '" 
As  president  of  the  International  Society  for 
the  Welfare  of  Cripples,  comprising  100  or- 
ganizations from  30  countries  all  over  the 
world.  I  have  seen  this  spirit  from  Korea  to 
Poland  and  from  Haiti  to  Delhi,  Here  !n  the 
courageous  spirit  of  the  disabled  do  we  have 
a  common  language. 

Juan  Yepez  is  a  great  symbol — a  bright 
light  in  a  Bplritually  gray  world.  He  epito- 
mizes spiritually  even  more  dynamism  than 
nuclear  fission  When  he  walks  back  to 
Bolivia,  he  will  bring  with  him  a  new  concept 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  for.  verily, 
"a  little  child  shall  lead  them," 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the  deep 
sensitivity  with  which  you  have  documented 
the  story  of  a  great  human  being. 
Sincerely. 

Howard  A   Rusk,  MJ3. 

[Prom  Newsweek  magazine,  Feb.  21,  1966) 
A  Boy  and  a  Miracle 

On  a  hot  morning  In  1961.  a  6-year-old 
boy,  born  without  arms  or  legs,  was  found  In 
a  trash  can  on  a  street  in  La  Paz.  Bolivia 
The  little  mestizo  (mixed  Spanish  and  In- 
dian blood)    had  no  stumps,  yet  from  his 


shoulders  grew  two  perfectly  formed  hands 
and,  from  his  hips,  two  strong  feet.  Taken 
Vo  a  home  for  abandoned  children,  he  wa.' 
adapted"  a  year  later  by  members  of  the 
La  Paz  Rotaj-y  Club  and  was  placed  in  the 
American  H  .spita;  there  Ln  no  time,  Juan 
Ircgoyen  Yepei;  became  the  pet  of  the  place 

A  handsome,  alert  youngster  who  picked 
up  English  quickly,  Juanito  was  well  de- 
veloped physically,  and  !rom  The  usual  run 
of  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  and 
measles  he  emerged  tough  and  .strong  He 
learned  to  get  from  one  place  to  a:i>jther  bv 
rolling  about  the  hospital  flojr  like  a  bal.  of 
tumbleweed.  He  devised  ways  of  using  head, 
chin,  and  mouth  to  suit  his  extraordinary 
needs.  With  nimble  fingers  he  learned  to 
feed  himself.  But  in  La  Paz  there  was  no 
equipment  with  which  to  rehabilitate  the 
boy's  cruel  double  handicap. 

Last  summer  a  young  plastic  surgeon  from 
Kansas  City,  on  a  medical  mission  In  Bolivia, 
encountered  Juan,  then  8  years  old,  at  the 
American  Hospital.  Back  In  the  States,  the 
surgeon  described  this  unusual  case  to  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Rusk,  director  of  the  famous  In- 
stitute of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilita- 
tion, New  York  Unlverslty-Bellevue  Medical 
Center,  New  York.  Several  children's  or- 
ganizations became  Interested  in  the  boy.  An 
airline,  Panagra,  offered  to  fly  him  to  New 
York.  The  Save  the  Children  Federation 
voltmteered  to  act  as  his  guardian,  in  addi- 
tion to  contributing  money  for  his  care  at 
the  New  York  Unlverslty-Bellevue  Medical 
Center.  Last  week,  his  third  in  New  York. 
Juan  wae  a  cynosure  of  American  specialists' 
attention. 

LATE   CASE 

Cases  of  congenital  amputation — the 
medical  name  for  this  affliction — are  not  un- 
common. Because  of  faulty  genes,  some  4  7 
of  10,000  children  are  born  without  arms  or 
legs  or  both.  (Juan's  mother  had  two  broth- 
ers born  without  arms.)  Many  of  these  chil- 
dren, even  quadruple  amputees  like  Juan, 
have  been  fitted  with  artlfiicial  ajms  and 
legs  and  trained  for  useful  lives  (Newsweek, 
Nov  5.  1951 ) .  Usually,  however,  their  re- 
habilitation Is  started  at  a  very  early  age, 
before  the  children  are  aware  of  their  mal- 
formation. In  Juan's  case,  retraining  had 
been  delayed  for  almost  9  years;  the  b<iy  s 
mode  of  living  had  been  conditioned  by 
stark  necessity.  In  the  timelag,  however, 
American  doctors  recognized  two  possible  ad- 
vantages: (1)  Juan's  mature  courage  and 
strong,  well-developed  body  and  mind,  and 
(2)  his  naturally  formed,  though  misplaced, 
bauds  and  feet.  Many  young  congenital  am- 
putees are  bom  without  any  stumps  at  all, 
and  fitting  them  with  properly  mechanized 
prostheses  Is  a  difBcult  task.  For  Juan's 
deformity,  the  experts  reasoned,  it  might 
be  possible  to  fashion  special  artificial  arms 
and  legs  which  could  be  worked,  by  remote 
control  from  Juans  own  capable  hands  and 
feet. 

By  last  week  William  Tosberg,  chief  of  the 
N.Y.U.-Bellevue  Center's  Prosthetic  Tech- 
nical Services,  had  prepared  a  canvas  basket 
Into  which  Juan's  torso  could  be  fitted.  Sus- 
pended from  it  were  two  stiff  wooden  legs. 
By  twisting  his  agile  trunk,  the  boy  could 
teeter  from  side  to  side.  In  a  walking-doll 
movement.  "This  will  not  do. "  he  said 
patiently.  "I  have  strong  feet;  I  must  have 
legs  that  my  feet  will  work."  Juan  was  right. 
If  by  some  skilled  trick  of  prosthetic  engi- 
neering this  can  be  accomplished,  the  boy 
may  have  self-motivated  arms  and  legs  be- 
fore his  rehabilitation  is  completed. 

BIO     FEE 

Specialists  at  the  center  marvel  at  the  re- 
markable adaptation  made  by  the  boy's 
gravely  malformed  body.  Neurologists, 
amazed  at  his  lack  of  dizziness  after  rolling 
about  on  the  floor  for  15  or  20  minutes. 
p.:e  conducting  studies  of  his  nervous 
system.    Teachers  are  Impressed  by  his  quick 


grasp  of  tacts  and  his  unusual  learnii.g  c.i- 
pacity  Nurses  and  attendants  talk  of  his 
cheerv  disp..>s:tion  However  dramatically 
lius  bespoke  hi6  ability  t-j  help  himself.  Juan 
also  is  assured  of  being  a  big  help  to  others. 

Shortly  before  the  lx>y  arrived  in  New  York, 
Dr  Rusk  was  visited  by  the  Vice  President  of 
Bolivia.  Dr  Harn^n  Siles  Zuozo,  and  the  con- 
sul general  of  that  country,  Dr  Alberto  Arce 
Quiroga,  After  explaining  the  proposed  pro- 
gram for  Juan,  Dr  Rusk  added  ""Thi?  will 
cost  Bolivia  a  big  fee  •  •  •  \Ve  will  re- 
habilitate Juan  We  will  help  educate  hiin, 
and  when  he  Is  able  to  care  for  himself,  we 
wUl  send  him  back  t._  Bolivia.  There  you 
Will  complete  hl.«  education,  and  help  him 
get  a  suitable  Job.    That  Is  not  all 

"In  return  for  our  care  of  the  t>ov,  vou 
will  establish  in  Bolivia  a  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter where  all  handicapped  children— those 
like  Juan,  as  well  as  those  with  polio  or  cere- 
bral palsy  or  rheumatoid  a.-thritis — will  be 
retrained.  That  you  will  do  for  Juan  Ire- 
goygen  Yepez" 

"The  Bolivian  dignlU-ries  bowed  "You 
take  the  boy,'"  Vice  President  SUes  replied, 
"We  will  pay  the  fee" 

Two  OF  THE  Many  Reactions  Fnf.M  News- 
week Readers  Who  Were  Inspired  bt  Mrs, 
Clark's  Story  of  Hope  and  Coc^age 

better  than  millions 
Congratulations  on  a  brilliant  piece  of  re- 
porting.    Am  referring  to  your  article  t  Feb- 
ruary 21)   on  Juanito  Yepez,  the  congenital 
quadruple  amputee   from   Bolivia. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  In  and  out  of 
Central  and  South  America  we  found  your 
article  on  Juanito  gained  us  more  friends 
tand  respect)  than  all  the  millions  our  Gov- 
ernment is  potirlng  Into  these  countries  We 
noted  no  sudden  pro  U,S,A.  feeling  In  Brazil 
as  a  result  of  the  $75  million  donation  [given 
Brazil  by  the  United  States;,  but  we  were 
pleasantly  surprised  with  the  many  compli- 
ments for  what  the  USA.  is  doing  for  Jua- 
nito. I  do  not  know  what  your  circulation 
Is  In  Latin  America  but  can  tell  you  the  peons 
In  the  backwoods  knew  all  about  Juanito 
within  24  hours  after  the  issue  was  on  the 
streets. 

You  also  mentioned  the  Save  the  Chil- 
dren Federation  was  paying  his  freleht  while 
In  the  United  States  This  organization, 
with  a  few  thotisand  dollars,  is  gaining  us 
thousands  mcH-e  friends  than  our  St,at#  De- 
partment  with  their  millions 

E    E.  Butler 
Maftrr,  S  r  Adrias. 
Tampico,  Mexico. 

THF   RIGHT  relationship 

Words  cannot  begin  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  article  you  carried  [on 
congenital  amputation]  in  the  February  21 
Issue  of  Newsweek  about  the  Bolivian  boy, 
Juan  iregoyen  Yepez  Your  treatment  of 
thLs  c&se  was  so  humanitarian  and  brought 
before  the  p«H>ple  of  our  nation  the  unselfish 
work  of  doctors  and  hospital  personnel  It 
did  much  to  help  establish  the  right  rela- 
tionship between  the  little  people  of  the 
world 

Conrad  R   Willard, 
Pastor,  Calvary  Baptist  Church 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Mr,  BROCK,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recort, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  all  ot  you  realize  the  values  which 
will  accrue  to  the  Unite<3  States  through 
the  enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
649      I  favor  this  legislation  because  it 
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will  make  a  direct  contribution  to  im- 
proved health  of  the  people  of  the  United 

States, 
The  late  Sir  William  Osl.^r  once  said: 

The  ^eat  republloe  of  medicine  kn<;w  a;.; 
iirts  Icnown  no  r.atic>n<i]   bovrndeines. 

This  has  been  well  illtistrated  by  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Ru^ik  in  his  testimony  before 
the  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  on  this  leuLs- 
laticn  Dr  Rvisk  for  example,  has 
pointed  out  that — 

Ic  wad  a  D-.;-ch  scientist  Lc  1676  wlio  first 
r'-vej'."!  t."ie  world  oX  micro-organisms.  An 
Eii^liih  physician,  Edward  Jenner.  who  ob- 
served in  1796  that  vaccination  prevented 
smallpox,  provided  the  basis  for  modern  Im- 
mucjlu^icai  concepts.  Iwanowskl.  a  Rus- 
sian, identified  the  first  virus  in  1892.  Two 
Canadian.';.  Sir  Prederlck  Banting  and  Charles 
Best,  were  the  flrst  to  Isolate  Insulin  In  1921. 
The  Spanish  r.euroanatomlst.  Santiago  Ra- 
mon y  Cajal,  and  the  Italian  hlstologlst. 
Camllo  Golgi.  shared  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1906 
for  their  work  on  the  structure  of  the  nerv- 
ous system.  The  list  goes  on  and  on — peni- 
cillin frorr.  England,  cortisone  from  the 
United  StaVs  rauwolfla  from  India,  sul- 
fonanildes  from  G^'rrr.'iny. 

These  developments,  to  which  scien- 
t^ts  throue;hout  the  world  contributed, 
have  laid  the  basis  for  the  tremendous 
advances  made  in  recent  years  m  im- 
provin=j  the  health  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation  and  increasing  the  lifespan. 

To  me.  House  Joint  Resolution  649  is  a 
sound  investment  in  the  health  of  our 
own  people 

Mr  BOLAXD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Hou,se  Jo.nt  Resolution  649 
and  I  am  highly  pleased  that  this  im- 
portant legislation  icno-^Ti  as  the  Inter- 
national Health  Rc.earc:.  Act  of  1960 
has  com.e  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

The  purpase  of  the  resolution  Is  to, 
first,  advance  the  status  of  the  health 
sciences  m  the  United  Statos  throu-:h 
cooperative  endeavors  with  other  coun- 
tries in  health  research  and  research 
training;  and.  second,  to  advance  the  in- 
tprriationa!  status  of  the  health  sciences 
tl'.rou^h  co<jperat;ve  entf^rprises  in  health 
research,  research  planning  and  research 
training. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  has  been  referred  to 
as  the  health  for  peace  resolution,  and 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  to  be  considered  in 
the  86th  Con^'ress.  As  our  colleague 
from  RhodT-  Inland,  the  distinguished 
ciiairman  of  tiie  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Educatim.  and  Welfare,  Mr  Fogarty.  so 
well  stated  during  the  hearings,  this  leg- 
islation in  effect  is  a  declaration  of  "war 
on  disea.se  not  only  in  this  country  but 
all  over  the  world." 

Di.>ease  and  disability  know  no  inter- 
national boundaries.  President  Eisen- 
hower in  his  state  of  the  Union  address 
in  1958  suggested  that  progress  could 
be  made  in  the  fight  against  such  dis- 
eases as  cancer  and  heart  and  mental 
illness  all  over  the  world.  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's leaders  subsequently  responded  in 
the  affirmative,  statmg  that  in  this  area 
perhaps  they  could  reach  some  agree- 
ments and  advances  could  be  made. 
This  led  Congressman  Fogarty  and 
Senator  LnxER  Hhll  to  introduce  the 
resolutions. 


Research  m  the  health  sciences 
fostered  on  an  international  basis  holds 
great  promise  of  advancement  of  b^'nefit 
to  all.  I  want  to  emphasize  again  what 
I  said  last  year,  that  an  unselfish  effort 
on  the  part  of  tiie  Un.ted  States  to  ad- 
vance the  health  sciences  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  peoples  can  be  a  potent  instru- 
ment of  peace  and  good  will.  Such 
distinguished  medical  men  as  Dr.  How- 
ard Rusk,  professor  and  chairman,  De- 
partment of  Physical  Medicine  and  Re- 
habilitation, New  York  University, 
Bellevue  Medical  Center,  Dr.  Peter  D. 
Commanduras,  secretary  general  of 
Medico — Medical  International  Cooper- 
ation— and  Dr.  Thomas  Dooley,  who  is 
rendering  such  outstanding  medical 
service  in  Laos,  all  want  to  see  this  legis- 
lation enacted.  The  Senate  passed  this 
resolution  imanimously  last  year  and  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  do  likewise 
today 

Mr.  LLN'DSAY.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  significant  accomplishments  of 
the  Congress  will  be  the  passace  by  the 
Hotise  today  of  the  International  Health 
Research  Act  of  1960.  This  legislation 
could  easily  be  the  most  important  single 
approach  in  recent  times  toward  world 
betterment.  The  Congress  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation,  New  York 
University,  Bellevue  Medical  Center,  for 
his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  leg- 
islation. As  early  as  May  1956,  when 
Dr.  Rusk  first  testified  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  im- 
portance of  increased  support  by  our 
Government  in  international  health 
work,  he  said : 

It  is  my  belief  that  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled children  and  adults  Is  one  of  the 
sharpest  tools  and  most  effective  Instruments 
which  we  in  the  United  State*  have  for  mak- 
ing friends — a  tool  which  can  penetrate  any 
Iron  or  Bamboo  Curtain  to  reach  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men. 

I  cannot  improve  on  Dr.  Rusk's  state- 
ment. It  is  extremely  gratifying  that 
one  of  New  York's  most  distingiushed 
citizens  has  now  seen  the  final  passage  of 
this  significant  legislation  which  he 
helped  t-o  bring  about. 

Mr  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
cotild  not  take  issue  with  the  piu-pose  of 
this  bill.  It  imdoubtedly  would  have 
some  effect  in  advancing  health  sciences 
here  and  abroad  through  cooperative  en- 
deavors with  other  coimtries. 

As  in  the  past  I  stiU  strongly  favor 
health  research  and  research  training. 

I  have  introduced  amendments  on  this 
subject  and  plan  to  introduce  another 
bill  next  year.  I  did,  however,  have  some 
reservations  about  $50  million  or  even 
$5  million  to  establish  a  new  Interna- 
tional Health  Agency. 

I  want  to  give  all  the  aid  amd  a.'-.'^Lst- 
ance  to  our  scientists  that  is  po.s.siblp  I 
want  to  find  the  answer  to  the  deadly 
killers,  such   as   cancer,   but   I   am   not 


thoroughly  convinced  that  this  can  be 
arromplished  by  appropriating  $50  mil- 
n^>n  for  this  International  Agency. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  bill  I 
suggested  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  to 
carry  out  this  program  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  s]X)nsors  of  the  bill  have  con- 
ducted an  investigation  and  found  that 
the.se  fimds  can  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces I  strongly  support  this  bill  and  hope 
that  it  receives  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision < demanded  by  Mr.  Harris)  there 
were — ayes  105.  noes  45. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  end 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  259,  nays  114,  not  voting  58, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll   No.    1521 
"TEAS— 259 


Addonlzlo 

Dixon 

Jones,  Ala. 

Albert 

Donohue 

Jones.  Mo. 

Andrews 

Dooley 

Karsten 

Ashley 

Dorn,  NY 

Karth 

Asplnall 

Doyle 

Kaaem 

Auchlncloas 

Dulskl 

Kaetenmeler 

Avery 

Dwyer 

Kearos 

Bailey 

Edmondson 

Kee 

Baldwin 

Elliott 

KUday 

Baring 

Everett 

King.  Calif. 

Ban- 

Evlns 

King.  Utah 

Barrett 

Fallon 

KIrwan 

Barry 

Farbeteln 

Kluczynskl 

Haas.  NJI. 

FasceU 

Kowalakl 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Felghan 

I  jane 

Bates 

Kenton 

Lank  ford 

Be<-k  worth 

Fisher 

Leslnskl 

Bennett.  Fla 

Flood 

LeTerlng 

Blatnlk 

Flynn 

LlbonaU 

Boggs 

Fogarty 

Lindsay 

Boland 

Foley 

Loser 

Boiling 

Forand 

McCormack 

Bowles 

Frledel 

McDowell 

Brad  em  as 

Oallagher 

McPall 

Breeding 

Garmats 

MrOlnley 

Brewster 

Gary 

Mf-Govern 

Brock 

Oathlngs 

McMillan 

Brooks.  La. 

Oavln 

Macdonald 

Brooks,  Tex. 

George 

Machrowlcz 

Broomfleld 

Olalmo 

Mack 

Brown,  Oa. 

Gilbert 

Madden 

Burke.  Ky. 

Glenn 

Mahon 

Burke.  Mass, 

Goodell 

MallUard 

Burleson 

Granahan 

Marshall 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Grant 

Martin 

Cahlll 

Gray 

Matthews 

Canfleld 

Green.  Oreg 

May 

Camahan 

Green.  Pa. 

Meyer 

Casey 

Griffiths 

Miller.  Clem 

Chelf 

Ha)7en 

Miller. 

Chcnoweth 

Halpem 

George  P. 

Chlperfleld 

Hardy 

MilUken 

Church 

Harris 

Mills 

Clark 

Harrison 

Mitchell 

Coad 

Hays 

Moeller 

Cohelan 

Healey 

Monagan 

Colmer 

Hechler 

Montoya 

Conte 

Hemphill 

Moorhead 

Cook 

Hogan 

Morgan 

Cooley 

Holland 

Morris.  N   Mex 

Corbett 

Holtzman 

Moulder 

Cramer 

Huddleston 

Multer 

Curtln 

Hull 

Murphy 

Daddarlo 

Ikard 

Natcher 

Dague 

Inouve 

Nelsen 

Daniels 

Irwin 

Nix 

Davis,  Tenn. 

J  arm  an 

Norblad 

Dawson 

Jennings 

OBrlen.  111. 

Delaney 

Johnson,  Calif 

O-Brlen.N.Y. 

Dent 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O-Hara.  ni. 

Denton 

Johnson,  Md. 

O'Hara.  Mich 

Dlgga 

Johnson.  WU. 

ONelll 

DingeU 

Jonas 

Osmers 

1960 
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Passman 

Rogers,  Colo 

Sullivan 

Patman 

Rogers.  Fla 

Teatrue  Tex. 

Perkins 

Rogers,  Mhs6 

Teller 

Pfost 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Phllbln 

Rooney 

Thompson,  N.J 

Poage 

Roosevelt 

Thompson,  Tej 

Porter 

RoBtenkowskl 

Thorn  be  n-4- 

Powell 

Roush 

Toll 

Preston 

Rutherford 

Trimble 

Price 

Santangelo 

Udall 

Prokop 

Saund 

Ullman 

Puclnskl 

Baylor 

Vanlk 

Qulgley 

Schenck 

Van  Zandt 

Babaut 

Selden 

Vinson 

Rains 

Shelley 

Wallhauser 

Randall 

Shipley 

Walter 

Reuss 

Slkes 

Wampler 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

SIsk 

WldnaU 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Slack 

Wler 

Riley 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wolf 

Smith.  Miss 

Young 

Rivers.  S,C, 

Springer 

Younger 

Roberts 

Staggers 

Zablockl 

Rodlno 

Stubblefleld 
NAYS— 114 

Abbltt 

Fountain 

O'Konskl 

Abernethy 

Fulton 

Ostertag 

Alexander 

Griffin 

Pelly 

Allen 

Gross 

Pillion 

Andersen, 

Gubser 

Poff 

Minn. 

Haley 

Qule 

Arends 

Harmon 

Ray 

Ashmore 

Henderson 

Rees.  Kans. 

Ayres 

Herlong 

Rlehlman 

Baker 

Hlestand 

Roblaon 

Baumhart 

Hoeven 

St.  George 

Becker 

Hoffman.  Ill 

Scherer 

Belcher 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Schneebell 

Bennett.  Mich 

Holt 

Schwengel 

Berry 

Horan 

Short 

BetU 

Hoatner 

Slier 

Bolton 

Jackson 

Simpson 

Boecb 

Jensen 

Smith,  Calif. 

Bow 

Jobansen 

Smith.  Kans. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Judd 

Smith.  Va. 

Broyhlll 

Keith 

Taber 

Budge 

Kllbum 

Teague.  Calif 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kllgore 

Thomson.  Wyo 

Cannon 

Kltchln 

Tollefson 

Cederberg 

Knox 

Tuck 

Chamberlain 

Kyi 

Utt 

Collier 

Laird 

Van  Pelt 

Cunningham 

Langen 

Weaver 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Latta 

Wels 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Lipscomb 

WestUnd 

Davis,  Ga. 

McCulloch 

Wharton 

Derounlan 

McDonough 

Whltener 

Derwlnskl 

Mclntlre 

\v^--en 

Devlne 

Meader 

\'-     ..was 

Dorn. 8  C 

Michel 

'^  :  -    :^. 

Dowdy 

Mlnshall 

•>.        -ead 

Flynt 

Moore 

.'.  .;..;jw 

Ford 

Murray 

Forrester 

Norrell 

NOT  VOTING— 58 

Adair 

Frazler 

Moss 

Alford 

Frellnghuysen 

Mumma 

Alger 

Halleck 

Oliver 

Anderson, 

Hargls 

Pllcher 

Mont. 

H  bert 

Plrnle 

Anfuso 

Hess 

Reece,  Tenn 

Harden 

Hollfleld 

Scott 

Bentley 

Kelly 

Sheppard 

Blltch 

Keogh 

Spence 

Bonner 

Lafore 

Steed 

Boykin 

Landnim 

Stratton 

Bray 

Lennon 

Taylor 

Brown.  Mo 

McSween 

Thompson,  La. 

Buckley 

MagnuBon 

Walnwrlght 

Burdlck 

Mason 

Watts 

Celler 

Merrow 

WlUls 

Coffin 

Met.calf 

Wright 

Downing 

Miller.  NY. 

Yates 

Durham 

Morris,  Okla. 

Zelenko 

Flno 

Morrison 

So,  two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof,  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  and  Mr,  Hubert  for,  with  Mr. 
Taylor  against. 

Mr.  Alford  and  Mr  Buckley  for,  with  Mr. 
Alger  against. 

Mr  Walnwrlght  and  Mr  Hollfleld  for,  with 
Mr   Reece  of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  and  Mr  Anfuso  for,  with  Mr. 
Hess  against. 


Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Frazler  for,  with  Mr. 
LaXore  against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  and  Mr  Willis  for,  with 
Mr.  Mason  against. 

Mr.  Celler  and  Mrs.  Kelly  for.  with  Mr. 
Miller  of  New  York  against 

Mr.  Stratton  suid  Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisi- 
ana for,  with  Mr.  Plrnle  against. 

Mr.  Zelenko  and  Mr.  Yates  for.  with  Mr. 
Bentley  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  HaUeck. 
Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.     Anderson     of     Montana     with     Mr. 
Mumma. 

Mr.  Burdlck  with  Mr.  Meader. 
Mr.  Diu-ham  with  Mr.  Pino. 
Mr.  Oliver  with  Mr.  Adair. 

-  Mr.  WOLF  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to    yea." 

Mr.  PASCELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  COLLIER  changed  his  vote  from 
■present"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  MED- 
ICAL RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
41),  strike  out  all  after  the  resolving 
clause,  and  substitute  the  resolution  just 
passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  re.solution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  same  bill? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  This  just  sends  it 
back  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  that  disease  and 
disability  are  the  common  enemies  of  all 
ruitions  and  peoples,  and  that  the  means, 
methods,  and  techniques  for  combating  and 
abating  the  ravages  of  disease  and  disability 
and  for  Improving  the  health  and  health 
standards  of  man  should  be  sought  and 
shared,  without  regard  to  national  bound- 
aries and  divisions;  and 

Whereas  advances  In  combating  and 
abating  disease  and  In  the  positive  promo- 
tion of  human  health  can  be  stimulated  by 
supporting  and  encouraging  cooperation 
among  scientists,  research  workers,  and 
teachers  on  an  International  basis,  with 
consequent  benefit  to  the  health  of  our 
people  and  of  all  peoples;  and 

Whereas  there  already  exist  tested  means 
for  international  cooperation  In  matters  re- 
lating to  health.  Including  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund  (UNICEF),  with 
which  the  United  States  is  Identified  and 
associated,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  United  States  establish  domestic  ma- 
chinery for  the  maximum  mobilization  of 
Its  health  research  resources,  the  more  ef- 
ficiently to  cooperate  with  and  support  the 
research,  research-training  and  research- 
planning  endeavors  of  such  International 
organizations:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Joint  reso- 
lution may  be  cited  as  the  "International 
Health  and  Medical  Research   Act  of   1959" 

Sec.  2,  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  res- 
olution to  advance  the  status  of  the  health 
sciences  in  the  United  States,  the  health 
standards  of  the  American  people,  and  those 
of  other  countries  and  peoples,  by  coopera- 
tive endeavors  In  health  research,  research 
planning,  and  research  training  with  the 
scientists,  research  workers,  technicians,  ex- 
perts, and  teachers  of  other  countries:  and 
to  that  end  to  help  mobilize  the  health 
sciences  in  the  United  States  as  a  force  for 
peace,  progress,  and  good  will  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world 

Sec.  3,  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
Public  Health  Service,  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  International  Health  and  Medical 
Research  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Institute") . 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary"),  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
through  the  Institute  and  In  cooperation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  for 
International  Health  and  Medical  Research 
hereinafter  established,  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  and  for 
such  purpose  may  utilize.  In  addition  to  the 
Institute,  other  units  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, the  Children's  Bureau,  and  such 
other  agencies  and  offices  In  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Department")  as 
he  may  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Advisory  Council  for  International 
Health  and  Medical  Research  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  ""Council"),  consisting  of 
the  Surgeon  General,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man, the  Director  of  the  OfHce  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  or  his  representative. 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  or 
his  representative,  who  shall  be  ex  officio 
members,  and  sixteen  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  twelve  nominated  by  the  Sur- 
geon General,  two  nominated  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, and  two  nominated  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau.  The  sixteen  ap- 
pointed members  shall  be  leaders  in  the 
fields  of  health  research:  health  sciences; 
teaching  and  training  In  the  health  sciences: 
and  public  and  international  affairs;  and 
shall  Include,  among  others,  leaders  In  fields 
related  to  the  health  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren and  In  the  field  of  rehabilitation. 
Each  appointed  member  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that  ( 1 )  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occior- 
rlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term,  and  (2)  the  terms  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Joint  resolution  shall  expire, 
as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  four  at  the  end  of  four 
years  after  such  date,  four  at  the  end  of 
three  years  after  such  date,  four  at  the  end 
of  two  years  after  such  date,  and  four  at 
the  end  of  one  year  after  such  date.  None 
of  the  appointed  members  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  until  a  year  has  elapsed 
since  the  end  of  his  preceding  term. 

(b)   The  Council  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  and  the  Sur- 
geon General  on  matters  relating  to  the 
purposes  and  activities  authorized  by  this 
Joint  resolution; 

(2)  review  applications  for  financial  grants 
under  section  6(a)  and  recommend  to  the 
Surgeon  General  Its  approval  of  those  ap- 
plications   which    it   believes   show    promise 
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of  making  val-iab'.e  contributions  to  car- 
rying out  the  pvirp'>ses  of  ihls  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  no  flnanri^,;  grant  madp  under  the 
terms  of  this  Joint  resoUitlon  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Surgeon  General  except  after 
review  and  recommendation  for  approval  by 
the  Council:   and 

(3)  review,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Surgeon  Oeneral  with  respect  to.  such 
other  researcji-^rojects  or  programs  or  pro- 
poeals  thei;*f^r  relating  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Joint  'resolution,  as  may  be  submitted 
to  or  initiated  by  It 

(C'  A  Dpot^^ed  members  of  the  Ccuncll 
■who  are  not  otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the 
United  States,  while  attending  meetings  cf 
the  CctmcU  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Surgeon  General,  shall  be  en- 
titled uj  receive  comipensatlon  at  a  rate  to  be 
flxed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $50 
pe^  diem.  Including  travel  time,  and  while 
ax  ay  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

(d)  (1;  Any  appointed  member  of  the 
Council  is  hereby  exempted,  with  respject  to 
such  appointment,  from  the  operation  of  sec- 
tions 281.  283.  284.  and  1914  of  tlUe  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  section  190  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99),  except 
a^  Jtherwise  sp<=>c;fled  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection 

(2/    Such  exemption  shall  not  extend — 

(A»  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary. 
In  connection  with  the  appointee's  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Council,  from  any  source 
ot.her  than  the  private  employer  of  the  ap- 
pointee at  the   time  of  his  appointment,  or 

iBi  during  the  jjeriod  of  such  appoint- 
ment, and  the  further  period  of  two  years 
a'ter  the  termination  thereof,  to  the  prose- 
cution or  participatl'  n  in  the  prosecution, 
by  any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim 
against  the  Gcverr. merit  involving  any  mat- 
ter concert. Ing  which  the  appointee  had  any 
respon.slbillty  ansit.g  out  of  his  appoint- 
ment duri.ig  the  period  of  such  appolnt- 
m.ent. 

( e  Provision  shall  b*^  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary f:>r  representativee  of  other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies  ensjaged  In  or  sup- 
porting research  in  the  sciences  relatme  to 
health  to  be  Invlv-d  to  mee'  with  the  Sur- 
geon General,  and  when  appropriate,  with 
the  Council,  to  discuss  pn'Lrram.s  .^ad  prob- 
lems   of    common    interest. 

Sec.  6  (E'  In  carrying  lut  the  purposes 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Sure*>on  General 
is  authorized  to  encourage,  siipport.  pro- 
mote the  coordination  -f  an  1  otb»rwlse  co- 
opera-e  sind  asslFt  in  the  training  for,  and 
the  planning  and  conduct  of,  in  foreign 
countries  and  »hen  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  du'  such  purp.-**  in  the  United  SUtes, 
research  Investieatl  ns,  experiments,  and 
studies  relating  t.)  the  causes,  diagnosis, 
treatment  contr'.;.  and  prevention  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  diseases  and  Impairments  of 
mankind  i  Including  nutritional  and  other 
health  deficiencies  i .  or  relating  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped    and  to  these  ends — 

(1)  make  financial  grants  to  universities, 
hospitals,  laboratories,  or  other  public  or 
private  Institiitlons  or  agencies,  or  to  In- 
dlvictuals.  in  foreign  countries  or  In  the 
United  States,  or  contract  with  such  Institu- 
tions, agencies,  or  Individuals  without  re- 
gard to  sections  3648  and  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes: 

{'2)  make  grants  or  loans  of  equipment,  or 
of  medical,  biological,  physical,  or  chemical 
substances  or  other  materials,  for  use  by  such 
institutions,   agencies,  or   individuals; 

(3)  furnl.-^h  technical  assistance  and  ad- 
vice to  such  Institutions  or  agencies; 

i4)  provide  to  such  institutions  or  agen- 
cies  and  pay  tf.e  compensation  and  expenses 


of.  scientists  and  experts  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  and  facilitate  the 
interchange  among  foreign  countries  of  sci- 
entists and  experts  (Including  the  payment 
of  travel  and  subsistence  for  such  scientists 
and  experts  when  away  from  their  places  of 
residence) ; 

(5)  cooperate  and  assist  In  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  research,  research  planning, 
and  research  training  programs  and  projects 
by  the  World  Health  Organization  and  other 
international  organizations  or  groups  en- 
gaged In,  or  concerned  with,  research  or  re- 
search training  endeavors  In  the  health  sci- 
ences, and.  through  financial  grants  or  oth<>r 
appropriate  means,  assist  in  special  research, 
research  planning,  or  research  training  proj- 
ects conducted  by  or  under  the  auspices  of 
such  organizations  where  they  can  effec- 
tively carry  out  such  activities  contemplated 
by  this  Joint  resolution; 

(6)  encourage  and  support  the  coordina- 
tion of  experiments  and  programs  offcre- 
search  conducted  In  the  United  States  with 
related  programs  conducted  abroad,  by  fa- 
cilitating the  interchange  of  research  sci- 
entists and  experts  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries  and  among  other  coun- 
tries who  are  engaged  in  such  experiments 
and  programs  of  research,  Including  the  pay- 
ment of  per  diem  compensation,  subsistence, 
and  travel  for  such  scientists  and  experts 
when  away  from  their  places  of  residence,  as 
provided  for  experts  and  consultants  in  sub- 
section (b)  thereof; 

(7)  establish  and  maintain  research  lel- 
lowiihlp  within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  elsewhere  with  such  allowances 
(including  travel  and  subsistence  expenses) 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  train  United 
States  research  workers,  research  teachers, 
technicians,  and  experts  In  the  laboratories 
of  other  countries  and  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  talented  research  fellows  from 
abroad  in  the  United  States  or  In  other 
countries,  and.  In  addition,  provide  for  such 
fellowships  and  other  research  training 
through  financial  grants  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  or  agencies  In  the 
United  States  or  other  countries; 

(8)  provide,  through  financial  grants, 
loans,  or  contracts  (without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  3648  and  3700  of  the 
Revised  Statutes),  for  the  Improvement  or 
alteration  of  facilities,  including  the  erec- 
tion of  temporary  facilities  for  research  and 
research  training  purposes  when  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thU  Joint  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  any  project; 

(9 1  conduct  research.  Investigations,  ex- 
periments, and  studies  in  foreign  countries 
or  in  the  United  States; 

(10)  encourage  and  support  International 
communication  In  the  sciences  relating  to 
health  hf  means  of  calling  or  cooperating 
in  the  convening,  and  financing  or  contrib- 
uting to  the  financing  of  the  expenses  of, 
international  scientific  meetings  and  con- 
ferences; and  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  pro- 
vision of,  translating  and  other  services,  and 
Issue  or  finance  publications.  leading  to  a 
more  effective  dissemination  of  relevant  sci- 
entific information  with  respect  to  research 
conducted  in  the  United  States  or  foreign 
countries;  and 

(11)  upon  recommendation  of  the  Council, 
employ  such  other  means  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(b)  The  Surgeon  General  Is  authorized,  to 
the  extent  he  deems  it  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
(11  to  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganization thereof,  as  authorized  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
55a  :  Individuals  so  employed  shall  be  en- 
titled to  compensation  and  allowances  as 
provided  In  section  5(c)  for  members  of  the 
CouncU;  and  (2)  to  employ  and  make  pav- 
ments  of  compensation  to  aliens  notwith- 
standing any  prohibition  In  any  other  law. 


(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  fix  the  compensation  for.  within  the 
Department  (including  any  agency  thereof), 
in  addition  to  other  fXMltlons  for  carrying 
out  this  Joint  resolution,  not  more  than  ten 
scientific,  professional,  and  administrative 
positions  to  effectuate  those  activities  in  the 
Department  In  carrying  out  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion which  require  the  services  of  specially 
qualified  scientific,  professional,  or  admin- 
istrative personnel,  in  the  same  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  In  the 
case  of  the  positions  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 208(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  tills 
Joint  resolution  the  Surgeon  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  offloes  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, for  such  areas  as  he  may  deem  advis- 
able, and  for  such  purpose  appropriations 
for  carrying  out  this  Joint  resolution  shall 
be  available  for  rental  or  lease  outside  the 
United  States  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds, 
and  living  quarters  to  hovise  personnel: 
maintenance,  furnishing,  necessary  repairs 
Improvements,  and  alterations  to  properties 
owned  or  rented  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment abroad;  and  costs  of  fuel,  water,  and 
utilities  for  such  properties. 

Sec.  7.  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution 
the  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as  in  his 
Judgment  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  as- 
sure that.  In  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram— 

(a)  the  facilities  and  services  of  agencies 
and  offices  of  the  Departnient  other  than  the 
Public  Health  Service  are  utilized  to  the  op>- 
tlmum  extent; 

(b)  provision  is  made  for  coordination  of 
the  work  of.  and  consultation  between,  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  such  other  agen- 
cies and  offices  of  the  Department; 

(c)  in  determining  (within  the  limits  of 
available  appropriations)  the  relative  em- 
phasis, priorities,  and  fund  allocations  for 
the  various  areas  within  the  overall  pro- 
gram, appropriate  weight  and  recognition  Is 
given  to  research  and  research-training  needs 
In  fields  Involving  or  related  to  rehabilitation 
and  to  maternal  health  and  child  health;  and 

(d)  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  admin- 
istered consistently  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Surgeon  General  the 
sum  of  $50,000,000  annually,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution.  Amounts 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  and  remain- 
ing unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  year 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  in  addition  to  the  amoimts 
appropriated  for  such  next  fiscal   year. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer, from  appropriations  made  hereunder,  to 
other  agencies  and  offices  of  the  Department 
utilized  In  carrying  out  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  and  expenses  of  such  agencies  and 
offices. 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  is  au- 
thorized to  make,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  such  administrative  and  other 
regulations  as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the   provisions  of   this  Joint  resolution. 

(b)  The  Surgeon  General  may  delegate  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  such 
of  his  powers  and  duties  under  this  Joint 
resolution,  except  the  making  of  regulations, 
as  he  may  deem   necessary  or  expedient. 

Sec.  10  TTie  activities  authorized  herein 
shall  not  extend  to  the  support  of  public 
health,  medical  care,  or  other  programs  of  an 
operational  nature  as  contrasted  with  re- 
search, research  planning,  and  research 
training,  not  shall  any  of  the  grants  herein 
authorized  Incliade  grants  for  the  Improve- 
ment or  extension  of  public  health  admin- 
istration In  other  countries  except  for  nec- 
essary research,   research   planning,   and   re- 
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search  training  in  Uie  science  of  public 
health   and   public   health    adminlftratlon. 

Sec.  11.  Ni.thir.g  In  this  J.;li.t  resolution 
shall  be  construed  ta  repeal  or  restrict  au- 
thority otherwise  vested  in  the  Secretary, 
the  Surgeon  General,  or  any  other  officer  or 
agency  of  the  Department,  or  In  any  other 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  12.  TTie  Surgeon  General  shall  tTaj^- 
mlt  to  the  Secretary  for  transmission  t.3  the 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  e«u;h  regular 
session,  a  report  summarizing  the  activities 
under  this  Joint  resolution  and  making  such 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. The  Surgeon  General  ahall  Include 
in  his  annual  report  a  statement  covering 
recommendations  made  by  the  Council  and 
the  disposition  thereof. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ISs.  Uaxkib:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  substi- 
tute the  following: 

"SHOHT  rrrnx 

"SBcnow  1.  This  Joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  'International  Health  Research 
Act  of  !»(»•. 

■PURPOSX    or   RESOLUTION 

"Sxc.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution— 

"(1)  to  advance  the  status  of  the  health 
sciences  In  the  United  States  and  thereby  the 
health  of  the  American  people  through  co- 
operative endeavors  with  other  countries  in 
health  rw«earrh.  and  research  training;    and 

"(2  1  to  ftdvanc*-  the  International  status 
ot  the  health  sciences  through  cooperative 
anterpu-ises  in  health  research,  research 
planning,  and  research  training. 

"authoritt   or  sutkietin   genkxai. 

"Sec.  3.  Part  A  of  titie  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.,  ch  dA)  is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 307,  the  following  new  section; 

"    LNTKBNATIONAI.    COOPXKATION 

"  "Sbc.  308.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  clause  (1)  of  section  2  of  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960.  the  Surgeon 
General  may.  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
under  this  Act  and  other  provisions  of  law 
to  conduct  and  support  health  research  and 
resecu'ch  training,  make  such  u.se  >>t  health 
research  and  research  trainiiiE  re.^'  '.irces  in 
participating  foreign  oun tries  a.-  he  may 
deem    necessary    and    denirable. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  section  the  Surgeon  General 
may — 

"■(1)  establish  and  maintain  fellowships 
In  the  United  States  and  In  participating 
foreign  count rle,«: 

"'(2)  make  pxants  to  public  Institutions 
or  •gencies  and  t»i  noi^proftt  private  Institu- 
tions or  agencies  m  the  United  States  and  In 
participating  foreign  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establisliliig  and  maintaining  fellow - 
ahlf>s; 

"  '(3)  make  grants  or  loans  of  equipment, 
medical,  biological,  physical,  or  chemical  sub- 
stances or  other  materials,  for  use  by  public 
institutions  or  agencies,  or  nonprofit  private 
institutions  or  agencies,  or  by  individuals.  In 
par tlclp»a ting  foreign  countries; 

"  "(4)  participate  and  otherwise  cooperate 
In  any  international  health  research  or  re- 
search training  meetings,  conferences,  or 
other  activities; 

"'(6)  facilitate  the  Interchange  between 
the  United  States  and  participating  foreign 
countries,  and  among  participating  foreign 
countries,  of  research  scientipt-s  and  experts 
who  are  engaged  In  experiments  and  pro- 
grams of  research  or  research  training,  and 
In  carrying  out  .such  purpose  may  pay  per 
diem  compensation,  subsistence,  and  travel 
for  such  scientists  and   experts  when  away 


from  their  places  of  residence  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  those  provided  in  secUon  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expeiises  A^:  of  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intennittfintly;   and 

"  '(6;  procure.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  15  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S  C.  5&a) ,  the 
temporary  or  Intermittent  services  of  ex- 
perts or  consultants;  Individuals  so  employed 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  in  excess  of 
$50  per  diem.  Including  travel  time,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
VS.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service    employed    Intermittently. 

"'(c)  The  Surgeon  General  may  not.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  under  this  sec- 
tion. assLst  In  the  construction  of  buildings 
for  research  or  research  training  in  any 
foreign  country. 

"'(d)    Por  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"  '(1)  The  term  "health  research"  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  reseaich.  in- 
vestigations, and  studies  relating  to  causes 
and  methods  of  prevention  of  accidents,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  highway  and  avia- 
tion accidents. 

"  '  ( 2 )  The  term  "participating  foreign 
countries"  means  those  foreign  countries 
which  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

"AUTHORrrr  or  sxcretast 

"Sic.  4.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
clause  ( 1 )  of  section  2  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary") 
may  In  the  exercise  of  his  responsibilities 
under  the  Vocational  RehabllltaUon  Act  ( 29 
use,  ch.  4)  and  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
r  to  establish  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  a  bureau  to  be  known  as 
the  Children's  Bxireau  approved  April  9. 
1912,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  ch  6) ,  and  any 
other  provision  of  law,  to  conduct  and  sup- 
port health  research  and  research  training, 
including  research  and  research  training  re- 
lating to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
cap p>ed,  make  such  use  of  health  research 
and  research  training  resources  In  participat- 
ing foreign  countries  af  he  may  d*^em  nec- 
essary and  desirable. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  his  responsibilities  un- 
der tills  section  the  Secretary  may — 

"(1)  establish  and  maintain  fellowships 
In  the  United  States  and  In  participating 
foreign  countries; 

"(2)  make  grants  to  public  Institutions  or 
agencies  and  to  nonprofit  private  Institutions 
or  agencies  In  the  United  States  and  In 
participating  foreign  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and  maintaining  fellow- 
ships; 

"(3)  make  grants  or  loans  of  equipment, 
medical,  biological,  physical,  or  chemical 
substances  or  other  materials,  for  tise  by 
public  institutions  or  agencies,  or  nonprofit 
private  Institutions  or  agancies.  or  by  in- 
dividuals, in  participating  foreign  ooun tries: 

"(4)  participate  and  otherwise  cooperate 
in  any  International  health  or  medical  re- 
search or  research  training  meetings,  con- 
ferences, or  other  activities; 

"(5)  facilitate  the  Interchange  between 
the  United  States  and  participaUng  foreign 
countries,  and  among  participating  foreign 
countries,  erf  research  scientists  and  experts 
who  are  engaged  In  experiments  and  pro- 
grams of  research  or  research  training,  and 
in  carrying  out  such  purpose  may  pay  per 
diem  compensation,  subsistence,  and  travel 
for  such  scientists  and  experts  when  away 
from  their  places  of  residence  at  rate«  not  to 
exceed  those  provided  in  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C 
73t>-a)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice intermittently  employed,  axid 


"(6»  pr^jcuxe.  in  accord, vUct  With  the  pro- 
visions of  section  15  of  the  Adniii.i.-trative 
Expenses  Act  of  2»46  (5  U.Si'  5  ><.  the 
temporary  ex  interniitu»nt  t.ervic»f  ,.;  i  xperts 
or  consultants;  individuals  cm  cii.ji.  ,;.tc  si.nll 
receive  compensation  a:  ..  :..u  u  ;>«  r.x.u  y 
the  Secretary,  but  :.  't  .:.  >  x,  .-.■^J^  :  j.  ,,;r 
diem.  Inclvidlng  tra^  .  .;:  e  ..;  .i  *;  ...  a.N..v 
from  their  homes  or  ref.....^-  ;  .^ces  of  brn^i- 
ness  may  be  allowed  tra-t  t .-.  .<  nses.  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  6  of  the  AdmlnlstraUve 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73l>-2)  for 
persons  In  the  Governmont  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"(c)    For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  health  research'  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  research.  In- 
vestigations, and  studies  relating  to  causes 
and  methods  of  prevention  of  accidents. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  highway  and 
aviation  accidents. 

"(2)  The  term  'participating  foreign 
countries'  means  those  foreign  countries 
which  cooperate  with  the  United  States  In 
carrying  out  the  piirposes  of  this  section. 

"AtTTHORrrr  or  iresidekt 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  It  Is  the  sen.-^e  <-^!  Congress 
that  the  President  should  uf^f  l  '.'  fiuthorlty 
under  the  Constitution  ar.d  l.swf  of  the 
United  States  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
section  2  of  this  Joint  resolution  and  In  ac- 
complishing such  purposes  (1)  tise  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable  foreign  currencies 
or  credits  available  for  utillBatlon  by  the 
United  States.  (2)  enter  Into  agreements  to 
use  foreign  currencies  and  credits  available 
to  other  nations  few  xise  with  the  agreement 
of  the  United  States,  and  (3)  use  any  other 
foreign  currencies  and  credits  which  may  be 
made  available  by  participating  foreign 
countries. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
2  of  this  Joint  res<ilvitlon  the  President.  In 
cooperation  with  partlclfjatlng  fcwelgn  coun- 
tries. Is  authorized  to  encouraee.  stippr«-t, 
and  promote  the  planning  and  conduct  of, 
and  training  for,  resefu-ch  Inveetlpations  ex- 
r>erlments,  and  studies  in  the  United  States 
and  In  participating  foreign  countrie*:  relat- 
ing to  the  causes,  diagnosis  treatment,  con- 
trol, and  prevention  of  dlseafcf.=  and  lmi>air- 
ments  o'  mankind  (including  nutritional 
and  other  health  deficiencies'  or  t-o  the  re- 
hfibilitation   of   the  handicapped 

"(c)  To  carry  out  his  resp<)ns:  bill  tie*  un- 
der this  Joint  resolution  the  Preeldei.t  .-nay-- 

"(1)  estabU.'ih  and  maintain  fell ow.'-hlpp  In 
participating  foreicn  o^untrles: 

"(2)  make  financial  giants  X^ci  eptiiblL^h 
and  maintain  fell,  •s'ships.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  public  itis'atutions  and  ii^encies 
and  to  nonprofit  private  instltutl<>ns  and 
agencies,  and  to  individuals  in  partlclpatmB 
foreign  countries,  or  contract  with  .'tich  1:.- 
stltutlons.  agencies,  or  Individtials  without 
regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States: 

"i3)  make  grants  or  loans  of  equipment, 
medical,  biological,  physical,  or  chemical 
substances  or  other  mat«-lal8.  f<:>r  use  by 
such    Institutions,   agencies,    or    Indirldnai.-; 

"(4)  furnish  technical  assistance  and 
advice  to  such  Instltxitlons  or  agencle,«  and 
In  carrying  out  such  purposes  may  pay  the 
comf>ensation  and  expenses  of  scientists  and 
experts  from  the  United  States  and  other 
participating  foreign  countries: 

"(5)  facilitate  the  Interchange  among 
].artlclpatlng  foreign  countries  of  scientists 
and  experts  (Including  the  payment  of  travel 
and  subsistence  for  such  scientists  and  ex- 
perts when  away  from  their  places  of  resi- 
dence) ; 

"(6)  cooperate  and  assist  in  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  research,  research  plaiming, 
and  research  training  programs  and  projects 
by  groups  engaged  in  or  concerned  with, 
researcti  or  research  training  ende.svors  in 
the  health  sciences,  and.  thrtue.h  financial 
grants  or  other  approprinie  nietti.,s.  assist  ..n 
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special  research,  research  planr.mz.  ^t  re- 
search training  projects  conducted  by  >t 
under  the  auspices  of  such  grovips  where 
they  can  effectively  cArry  out  such  activities 
contemplated   by   this  Joint  resolution; 

'•i7>  encoiirage  and  support  international 
conimunication  m  the  sciences  relating  to 
health  by  means  of  calling  or  cooperating  In 
the  convenir.e  and  financing  or  contributing 
to  the  financir.?  :  f  the  expenses  of.  Interna- 
tional scientific  meetings  and  conferences: 
and  p>rovlde,  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of, 
translating  and  other  services,  and  Issue  or 
finance  publications,  leading  to  a  more  effec- 
tive dissemination  of  relevant  scientific  In- 
formation with  respect  to  research  conducted 
in  the  United  States  or  participating  foreign 
countries. 

"(d)  The  activities  authorized  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  extend  to  the  support  of  pub- 
lic health,  medical  care,  or  other  programs 
of  an  operational  nature  as  contrasted  with 
research  and  research  training  nor  shall  any 
or  the  grants  authorized  by  this  section  in- 
duce grants  for  the  Improvement  or  exten- 
sion of  public  health  administration  in  other 
countries  except  for  necessary  research  and 
research  training  In  the  science  of  public 
health  and  public  health   administration. 

"(ei  The  President  is  authorized,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  It  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  2  or  this  Joint  reso- 
lution, to  employ  experts  and  consultfints 
or  organizations  thereeof,  as  authorized  by 
section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (  5  US  C  55a) .  and  create  a  com- 
mittee or  committees  to  be  composed  entirely 
of  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  advise  him  In  the  administration 
of  this  Joint  resolution;  Individuals  so  em- 
ployed and  members  of  committees  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not  to  exceed 
•50  per  diem.  Including  travel  time,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
place?  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently 

"(fi  The  President  may  delegate  any 
authority  vested  In  him  by  this  section  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfdre.  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  Jut  any  authority  which  Is  dele- 
gated to  him  under  this  section,  and  may 
delegate  performance  of  any  such  authority 
to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  the  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  or  other  subordinates  acting 
under  his  direction. 

"(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  2  of  this  Joint  resolution,  and  sub- 
ject to  section  1415  or  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1953.  the  President  may  use 
or  enter  Into  agreements  with  foreign  na- 
tions or  organizations  of  nations  to  use  the 
foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
y  Assistance  Act  or  1954,  and  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  or  1954.  or  which  are  otherwise 
available  ror  utilization  by  the  United  States 
The  President  Is  authorized  to  agree  to  the 
utilization  by  foreign  nations,  for  programs 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
2  of  this  Joint  resolution  In  cooperation  with 
the  United  States,  of  amounts  deposited  In 
speckil  accounts  pursuant  to  section  142(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  to  the 
extent  that  the  amounts  In  such  accounts 
exceed  the  requirements  of  other  programs 
covered  by  such  section  142(b).  Such  utili- 
zation of  amounts  in  special  account^  shall 
be  without  regard  to  the  second  proviso  In 
clause  (HI)   of  such  section  142(b). 

"(h)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  re^lar 
MWion.  a  report  summarizing  activities  un- 


der this  section  and  making  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
"Ill  For  the  purp)06es  of  this  section — 
"(1)  The  term  'health  research'  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  research,  investi- 
gations, and  studies  relating  to  causes  and 
methods  of  prevention  of  accidents,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  highway  and  aviation 
accidents. 

"(2)  The  term  'participating  foreign  coun- 
tries' means  those  foreign  countries  which 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"OTHER    AtrrHORTTT 

"Sec.  6.  Nothing  In  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  restrict  au- 
thority vested  In  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary or  State,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Weirare.  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  or  any  other 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  by  any 
other  provision  of  la^." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  and  a  similar 
House  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  649 1 
were  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  ob'^ct-iori 


PROJECT  GRANTS   FOR  GRADUATE 
TP.AINING  IN  PUBLIC  HE.'U.TH 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 
6871)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  a  public  health 
training  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  A  of  title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C  ,  chapter  6A. 
subchapter  II).  is  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"PROJECT    GRANTS    FOR    GRADUATE    TRAINING    IN 
PUBLIC    HEALTH 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the 
Surgeon  General  to  make  project  grants  to 
schools  of  public  health,  and  to  those  schools 
or  nursing  or  engineering  which  provide 
graduate  or  specialized  training  in  public 
health  tor  nurses  or  engineers,  ror  the  pur- 
pose or  strengthening  or  expanding  graduate 
public  health  training  in  such  schools,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  in 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1960,  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1965. 

"(b)  Grants  to  schools  under  subsection 
(a)  or  this  section  may  be  made  only  ror 
those  projects  which  are  recommended  by 
the  advisory  committee  appointed  pursuant 
to  section  306(d).  Any  grant  ror  a  project 
made  rrom  an  appropriation  under  this  sec- 
tion ror  any  fiscal  year  may  include  such 
amounts  ror  carrying  out  such  project  dur- 
ing succeeding  years.  Payment  pursuant  to 
such  grants  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by 
way  or  reimbursement,  and  In  such  install- 
ments and  on  such  conditions  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  or  the  States  In  which 


such  schools  are  situated  as  the  Surgeon 
General  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  arter 
consultation  with  representatives  or  such 
schools." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  or  subsection  (d) 
or  section  306  or  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  212d  i 
is  amended  by  inserting  "and  section  308 
after  this  section  "  and  by  adding  berore  the 
period  at  the  end  thereor  "and  including.  In 
the  case  or  section  308,  certification  to  the 
Surgeon  General  or  projects  which  It  has 
re\/lewed  and  approved". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  or  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  section  314(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Surgeon  General  to  make  certain  grants-in- 
aid  ror  provision  In  public  or  nonprofit  ac- 
credited schools  of  public  health  of  training 
and  services  in  the  fields  or  public  health 
and  in  the  administration  or  State  and  local 
public  health  programs",  approved  July  22. 
1958.  is  repealed 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER     Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Roberts)  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill,  H.R.  6871.  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  unanimously  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Safety  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  I  believe  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  full  committee.  It  is  an 
extension  of  present  legislation,  the 
Hill-Rhodes  bill  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Rhodes]  2  years  ago. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  committee  at 
that  time  that  a  2-year  period  would  be 
sufficient  until  the  National  Conference 
on  Public  Health  could  be  held  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  this  program 
should  be  continued. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  la  to 
expand  and  strengthen  graduate  public 
health  training. 

First.  The  bill  would  authorize  a  new 
5-year  program  of  project  grants  not  to 
exceed  $2  million  annually  in  the  schools 
of  public  health  and  in  those  schools  of 
nursing  and  engineering  which  provide 
graduate  or  special  training  in  pubhc 
health. 

Second.  The  bill  would  extend  with- 
out time  limit  the  present  authority  of 
the  Surgeon  General  to  make  grants-in- 
aid  at  any  time,  not  to  exceed  $1  million 
annually,  to  schools  of  public  health. 

The  5 -year  program  of  project  grants 
was  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  program  is  designed  to  strengthen 
and  expand  graduate  specialized  public 
health  training  so  that  physicians,  en- 
gineers, and  public  health  personnel  re- 
ceiving such  training  will  be  efficiently 
prepared  to  assume  responsibility  in 
connection  with  new  public  health  pro- 
grams. 

I  might  say  that  as  far  as  the  11 
schools  of  public  health  are  concerned 
they  are  in  a  pretty  bad  way. 

Five  of  them  are  publicly  supported 
schools,  located  in  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Michigan.  Minnesota,  North 
Carolina,  and  Puerto  Rico;  6  are  sup- 
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ported  chiefly  by  private  funds.  Col'om- 
bla.  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins.  Tulanc-. 
and  Yale 

The  pu;-posf'  of  this  lepuslation  is  l-o 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the.sc 
schools  so  that  they  may  expand  their 
faculties  to  take  care  of  a  li.st  of  pubhc 
health  f^eld.s  that  are  new  to  tJus  par- 
ticular era  In  which  we  live  I  .say 
"new,"  most  of  them  are.  such  as  radio- 
logical health,  which  corLsisUs  of  atomic 
waste  disposal  and  otlier  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  from  radioactivity. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  lot  of 
people  trained  in  that  particular  field. 
In  the  field  of  air  pollution,  you  may 
have  recently  seen  in  the  Con(;re.ssional 
Record  a  list  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  which  have  very  high  con- 
centrations >'f  unu.sfd  and  unburned 
hydrocarbon.s.  They  Jiave  had  the  can- 
cer tag  put  on  them.  In  my  particular 
State,  the  city  of  Birmingham  has  a 
cancer  rate  3  time.s  thai  of  the  national 
average  We  are  gradually  rommg 
around  to  the  viewpoint  that  air  pollu- 
tion and  water  pollution  and  many  of 
these  other  problems  are  not  local  prob- 
I'-rn.'^  anv  more,  and  that  every  metro- 
pohtan  area  in  our  country  will  sooner 
or  later  be  affected  by  these  problems 

Mr.  Speaker  there  will  be  .some  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  today,  but  I  think  it  is 
highly  important  that  we  do  something 
for  these  .schools  We  could  not  pa&s  a 
school  construction  bill  this  year  because 
we  ran  into  bud^-etary  problems.  You 
certiiinly  cannot  pa.ss  any  aid  t-o  con- 
struction for  these  schools  of  public 
health  when  you  are  not  doing  ;t  for 
the  medical  colleges  and  univer-sities.  and 
they  are  located  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  those  colleges  and  universities 

I  feel  that  with  2.500  positions  in  the 
public  health  field  going  vacant  because 
we  do  not  have  the  trained  personnel  io 
man  them,  since  most  of  these  peorlc  are 
Federal.  State,  and  municipal  employees, 
or  employees  of  WHO  or  som.e  other  type 
of  international  orgaiiizatlon.  it  is  not 
right  for  these  schools  to  do  al]  of  this 
work  and  be  dfing  ;t  at  a  d<'ficit  to 
them.selves 

In  1958  these  .schools  showed  a  deficit 
of  around  $3  million  That  deficit  has 
been  increa.sed  since  that  time  too,  I  be- 
heve,  $3.5  million. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Alabama  ha.>^  expired, 

Mr,  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additionaJ   minutes. 

Mr.  FIOBERTS,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
will  turn  to  page  5  of  the  report,  third 
or  fourth  paragraph  from  the  top  of 
the  bill,  you  will  .see  what  I  believe  is 
sufficient  justification  for  this  legislation. 
It  simply  means  th.at  with  the  expiration 
of  this  act  at  the  end  of  the  present 
month  tiiese  sch.ools  will  not  be  able  to 
carry  the  burden  that  they  are  carrying 
at  the  i)resent  time. 

Some  may  argue  we  should  have  tak^-n 
a  difTerent  approach.  May  I  .say  that  we 
held  extensive  .heanng.s,  we  explored  tlie 
possibilities  of  sc>me  medical  construction 
money  tliis  year,  but  we  simply  have  not 
been  able  to  get  off  the  ground  I  tiunk 
tins  IS  an  approach  that  the  gentleman 
from  Penrvsylvania  I  Mr  Rhocks  i  was 
not    in  favor   of.     He   felt   the   schools 


should   have   construtiion   money.     But 
that  is  all  we  can  do  at  the  present  time 

I  think  It  IS  vita]  tfial  tiiest  fine  prc- 
trrams  m  cngmeeruig  and  public  health 
nursing  and  in  the  medical  part  of  this 
work  be  continued  Unless  you  pass  tins 
bill  today,  as  chairman  of  tlie  subcom- 
mittee I  see  no  way  tliat  tJ.e  program 
can  be  carried  on  by  the.se  Kistitulion.s. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ;>ay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  tiie  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania who  has  been  so  diligent  in 
trying  to  get  this  legislation  reported 
As  you  know,  we  are  very  close  to  ad- 
journment. It  is  my  hope  that  the 
HoLLse  will  go  along  and  adopt  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr  Judd]. 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  likes 
to  oppose  legislation  with  such  a  de- 
sirable objective  as  this  any  more  than 
anyone  like.'^  to  oppose  passage  of  the  bill 
we  have  just  acted  up<")n.  no  matter  how 
unnecessary  the  bill  is.  Ones  oppasi- 
Uon  can  be  distorted  to  make  some  per- 
iihps  believe  that  one  is  against  such 
gfX)d  things  as  home  and  mother  and 
CduiUry  and  in  favor  of  sucl:i  evil  things 
a.s  cancer,  disease,  ignorance,  and  so  on. 
Nevertlieless.  there  are  principles  in- 
volved m  the.se  :n.stances  which  I  feel 
under  obligation  to  point  out  even 
though  I  realize  in  advance  that  my  ef- 
forts will  probably  not  be  successful  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
every  single  one  of  the  purposes  declared 
m  these  bills.  The  question  is  not  as  to 
the  need  for  assistance  m  these  fields: 
the  question  is  how  the  aid  is  to  be  given 
m  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sults without  accompanying  harm  or 
danger. 

Undeniably  there  is  great  need  for 
more  adequate  tramiiog  of  more  people 
in  public  health,  and  related  fields. 
There  is  great  need  for  enlarged  facili- 
ties to  give  a  larger  number  of  persoris 
specialized  training  in  public  health.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has  said. 
there  are  only  11  accred;t^?d  schools  m 
the  Uni»ed  States  which  provide  such 
training.  Five  are  public  schools.  One 
IS  the  University  of  Minne.sota  m  m^'  own 
city  and  I  do  not  enjoy  talking  against 
what  may  appear  to  be  the  be.st  intere.'^ts 
of  that  school,  at  least  in  tlie  short  run. 

I  favor  Federal  assistance  to  help  meet 
the  great  need  to  provide  belter  train- 
ing for  more  people  in  public  health,  if 
we  will  do  It  the  ru:ht  way. 

I  favored  the  original  Rliodes  bill,  H  R. 
6871.  I  thiiik  I  introduced  one  identical 
to  it  Let  me  review  just  what  that  bill 
did.  In  the  first  place,  it  provided  grants 
m  aid  to  cover  the  cost  of  traineeships 
for  graduate  or  specialized  training  in 
public  health.  The  traineeship  grants 
would  go  to  the  individual  students  or 
to  the  pubhc  health  schools  for  their 
tuition  and  fees  It  would  not  be  out- 
righ.t  grants  to  the  schools  that  could  be 
used  for  everything  from  paying  the 
janitor  up  to  salaries  for  the  profe5^ors. 
Se<'ond.  the  bill  authorized  grants-m-aid 
for  p.-ovi.Mon  of  comprehensive  profes- 
sii>nal  public  health  training  in  .schools 
of  pubhc  health.    Third,  the  original  bill 


also  provided  grants-in-aid  for  eonstruc- 
•...r.  of  training  facilities  at  public  health 

schools  This  is  needed  and  I  am  in 
favor  of  It  In  fact  it  authorized  a  good 
deal  more  $5  million,  for  this  one  pur- 
pose than  tins  amended  bill  before  us 
autiiorizes  in  toto.  Tlie  bill  before  us 
authorizes  $2  million  a  year  and  tlie 
original  bill  provided  a  much  larger 
amount  To  me  there  is  a  profound 
difference  between  nonrecurring  gran'^s 
for  construction  of  facilities  on  the  one 
hand,  and  annually  recurring  subsidies 
for  the  operation  of  those  facilities,  on 
the  other.  No  control  goes  with  the 
first;  when  the  facilities  are  built, 
whether  it  be  a  public  health  building 
or  a  hospital  or  a  medical  school  build- 
ing or  any  other  kind  of  public  school- 
building,  or  a  bridfze  or  a  highway,  or 
an  aiiTwrt,  the  Federal  Government  is 
out  of  It,  and  the  local  community  can 
use  its  o\\  n  funds  to  operate  the  facilities. 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama 

Mr  ROBERTS  I  know  the  gentle- 
man would  not  like  to  leave  an  error  in 
the  Record.  The  earmarked  funds  are 
only  $1  million  a  year,  not,  as  the  gen- 
tleman said,  a  much  greater  amount, 
and  m  the  first  section,  project  grants, 
$2  million  for  5  years.  The  other  sec- 
tion earmarked  for  grants-in-aid  to  these 
sclio<.>is  IS  $1  million 

Mr  JUDD.  That  is  correct.  I  was  in 
error  m  referring  only  to  the  project 
grants, 

Mr  ROBERTS  Eleven  schools  divide 
up  $1  million. 

Mr  JUDD  Yes  On  the  other  hand, 
the  original  bill  provided  more  money, 
up  to  S5  million,  for  the  one  purpose  of 
grants  for  construction  of  training  facili- 
ties. I  am  in  favor  of  that  My  chief 
concern  here  is  not  the  amount  of  money 
for  this  purpose — I  favor  the  larger 
amount — it  is  the  difference  between 
makuig  grants  to  construct  facilities  and 
making  grants  to  .schools,  that  they  can 
use  for  their  operation,  grants  that  they 
can  use  for  almost  everything  under  the 
sun.  When  the  Federal  CK)\er..ment 
starts  doing  that,  we  have  Federal  aid 
to  education  with  a  vengeance 

The  original  Rhodes  bill  also  author- 
ized granUs-m-aid  for  providing  health 
training  for  nur.ses  in  accredited  institu- 
tions. It  also  provided  grants  to  States 
to  a.ssist  them,  following  our  hiistonc. 
traditional  pattern  of  Federal-State  co- 
operation, in  training  personnel  for  State 
and  local  public  health  work. 

All  these  things  the  original  bill  would 
do  I  favored  that  But.  the  committee 
struck  ail  that  out  and.  as  you  will  read 
on  pages  12  and  13.  inserted  language 
which  would  "enable  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  make  project  grants  to  .schools 
of  public  health  and  to  those  schools  of 
nursing  or  engineering  which  provide 
graduate  or  specialized  training  in  pub- 
lic health  for  nurses  or  engmeei-s.  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  or  expand- 
ing graduate  public  health  trairung  in 
such  schools  " 

Now  what  are  some  of  these  project 
grants? 
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Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield "' 

Mr   JUDD      I  yield  to  the  eentleman. 

Mr  ROBERTS  I  set  the  impression 
from  what  the  gentleman  ha.s  said  that 
he  thniks  the  projects  grants  prot^ram  is 
new.  I  am  sure  the  sf'ntleman  must 
know  that  since  1948  NTH  has  been  mak- 
ing srrants  in  the  field  of  heart  disease, 
mental  health  and  some  others.  So  it  is 
not  any  new  approach. 

Mr  JUDD  Yes,  but  I  think  there 
has  b<.en  nothing  as  broad  or  as  direct 
to  schools  as  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  HEW,  as  set  out  on  page  4  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  indicates  these  will  be  used 
for.  The  committee  apparently  asked 
for  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  project 
grants  that  would  be  proper  under  this 
legislation,  if  enacted.  The  Secretary 
wrote  back  a  letter  giving  twenty-some 
illustrations  in  four  categories.  One.  for 
instance,  would  be  project  grants  for 
curriculum  improvement  and  enrich- 
ment," 

Another  for  strengthening  of  basic 
training  in  public  health  administra- 
ticn.     He  says: 

We  antic. pate  project  applications  wlilch 
wouid  incorporate  Into  public  health  admin- 
istration courses,  training  related  to  metro- 
pKJlltan  health  problenas. 

Now  look  at  this  next  one,  "interre- 
lationships between  health  departments 
and  the  ;ncrea-s:ng  array  of  voluntary 
and  governmental  agencies  whose  fvmc- 
tions  are  related  to  public  health." 

The  purpose  of  that  would  apparently 
be  to  study  how  to  train  people  to  co- 
ordinate the  Cancer  Society,  the  Mental 
Health  Society,  the  Polio  Society,  the 
Red  Cross,  along  with  all  of  the  increas- 
ing and  expanding  governmental  agen- 
cies and  operations,  "use  of  behavioral 
sciences  to  improve  administrative 
skills,"  whatever  that  is,  and  "the  man- 
agement of  funds,  personnel,  and  serv- 
ices m  complex  governmental  agencies." 

Under  this,  the  bill  would  authorize 
project  grants  for  the  setting  up  of  com- 
plex governmental  programs  and  then 
also,  most  considerately,  provide  courses 
to  train  persons  to  manage  the  complex 
programs  and  agencies. 

This,  Mr  Speaker,  seems  to  me  such 
a  broad  extension  of  power  and  grant  of 
funds  to  schools  in  the  wrong  way  that 
I  cannot  ignore  my  conscience  and  per- 
mit the  bill  to  go  by  without  at  least 
calling  attention  to  what  is  being  done. 

Perhaps  the  most  far  reaching  of  the 
catesories  of  pro.ject  grants  which  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  lists  is: 

We  pxpect  that  a  substantial  number  of 
p-'-cJe-t  applications  will  be  directed  to  In- 
creasing the  faculty  and  supporting  staff  for 
courses  currently  being  conducted  in  order 
to  permit  schools  to  admit  a  larger  number  of 
students. 

In  Other  words,  the  letter  frankly 
states  that  these  grants  are  to  be  used 
to  take  over  paying  of  the  salaries  of 
additional  members  of  the  school  facul- 
ties. It  also  covers  the  supporting  staff, 
which  can  mean  everyone  and  everybody 
employed  or  to  be  employed  in  these  pub- 
lic health  schools.  I  am  sure  that  some 
in  each  of  the  schools,  including  my  own 
university,    want   some   of    this   money 


But  they  do  not  realize  they  may  be 
puttmg  their  neck  into  a  noose  which 
will  mean  the  loss  of  their  genuine  free- 
dom as  they  have  always  had  it. 

So  I  cannot  support  this  bill,  with 
whose  objectives  I  am  in  100  percent  ac- 
cord. I  have  spent  most  of  my  life  in 
this  health  field.  Nobody  in  this  House 
can  claim  to  have  demonstrated  more 
interest  in  public  health  or  in  health 
research  than  I,  and  especially  in  the 
international  field.  But  when  a  bill 
makes  a  grant  of  authority  that  is  so 
much  broader  than  is  necessary,  or  when 
one  authorizes  Federal  grants  to  schools, 
which  amount  to  annually  recurring  sub- 
sidies for  the  payment  of  the  faculties 
of  those  schools,  I  have  to  raise  my 
voice  in  protest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  bill  will  be 
defeated  today,  that  it  will  be  returned 
to  the  committee  and  be  brought  back  to 
us  in  something  more  like  its  original 
form  which  provides  more  money  but 
avoids  the  dangers  which  I  think,  how- 
ever unintentionally,  the  modified  bill 
does  contain.  Or,  the  present  bill  can  be 
brought  before  us  again  under  a  rule  so 
that  we  can  debate  it  fully  and  amend 
it  in  the  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Rhodes  1, 

Mr  RHODES  of  Penn.sylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R  6871, 
legislation  designed  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  growing  shortages  of  trained  public 
health  personnel  so  desperately  needed 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  bill  is  cosponsored  in  the  Senate 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  HillI.  who  has  done  more 
than  any  single  individual  to  advance 
the  cause  of  public  health  in  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr,  McNAM.^RA]. 
It  is  cosponsored  in  the  House  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Health 
and  Safety  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Roberts),  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr  Cohi- 
L-VNl,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  MocRHEADl.  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  M.acdcnaldI,  and  the 
eentleman      from      Connecticut       [Mr. 

Gl^XMOl. 

The  basis  for  this  legislation  was  de- 
veloped out  of  the  experience  obtained 
under  Public  Law  85-544,  which  would 
be  extended  by  section  2  of  this  bill.  It 
is  presently  due  to  expire  on  June  30 
of  this  year.  Public  Law  85-544 — the 
Hill-Rhodes  Act — formally  recognized 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  helping  State  and  private  in- 
stitutions who  provide  specialized  pubUc 
health  training  for  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Grovernment  as  well  as  for  State 
and  local  governments. 

As  was  pointed  out  during  the  debate 
on  the  original  2-year  emergency  legis- 
lation in  the  last  Congress,  well  over 
half  of  the  students  trained  by  the  11 
schools  of  public  health  are  sent  to  the 
training.  Almost  all  graduates  of  such 
institutions  by  some  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  receive  advanced 
schools  are  subsequently  engaged  in 
some  form  of  public  health  work  at  some 
level  of  goverrunent. 


The  schools  of  public  health  are  lo- 
cated at  the  Universities  of  Minnesota, 
North  Carohna,  California.  Michigan. 
Puerto  Rico,  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard. 
Columbia.  Tulane.  Pittsburgh,  and  Yale. 
As  is  shown  on  page  16  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  these  schools  are  still  incur- 
ring an  annual  deficit  of  $3.3  million  in 
training  all  Government-sponsored  stu- 
dents and  $2  4  million  in  training  stu- 
dents sent  by  Federal  agencies. 

Federal  funds  appropriated  under 
Public  Law  85-544  during  fiscal  1959  and 
1960  have  been  used  to  good  advantage 
in  improving  public  health  training  at 
these  schools.  This  has  been  stated  in 
testimony  by  Public  Health  Service  wit- 
nesses before  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee headed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman     from    Rhode    Island     (Mr. 

FOGARTYl. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rfxord  a 
summarj'  prepared  by  these  schools  of 
public  health  at  the  request  of  Surgeon 
General  Bumey  showing  how  Federal 
funds  have  been  used  during  the  2  years 
of  operation  under  Public  Law  85-544, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  summary  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
What  Have  the  Hill-Rhodes  P^nds  Bought 
IN  THE  Schools  or  Public  Health? 

At  the  request  of  Dr  Leroy  Bumey.  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  US.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, each  of  the  deans  of  the  schools  of  pub- 
lic health  reported  In  March  1960  on  how 
funds  available  under  the  Hill-Rhodes  Act 
were  being  used. 

Each  of  the  schools  expressed  tremendous 
gratitude  for  the  funds  which  have  been 
made  available,  and  stated  that  these  funds 
have  been  invaluable  In  helping  to  meet 
really  great  needs  The  repxjrt  from  the  dean 
of   one   btate   school  of   public   health   said: 

"For  the  past  2  years  our  general  support 
funds  from  the  State  legislature  have  been 
restricted,  and  this  has  prevented  desirable 
development  of  essential  teaching  programs 
to  keep  pace  with  pressing  problems  of  pub- 
lic health  The  availability  of  Hill-Rhodes 
Act  funds  has  made  It  possible  for  us  to 
meet    a    number   of   priority    problems." 

The  deans'  reports  (all  but  two  were  avail- 
able at  the  time  this  summary  was  pre- 
pared) are  summarized  under  three  major 
headings: 

1  Teaching  strengthened  and  expanded  by 
addition    of    full-time    faculty    members. 

2  Other  aid  to  teaching  programs. 
3.  Need  for  continuing  support. 

1,   TEACHING    STRENGTHENED    AND    EXPANDED 

Faculty  members,  largely  full  time,  were 
added  In  the  various  fields  listed  below  and 
by  the  schools  Indicated  in  the  list.  In 
those  rejxirtfi  which  showed  percentages  of 
funds  available  which  were  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  the  percentage  runs  50-66  percent 
tTndoubtedly,  even  more  would  have  been 
spent  for  this  purpose  had  not  the  time 
within  which  funds  are  available  been  so 
short,  (See  quotations  from  reports  of  the 
various    schools   substantiating    this    point  ) 

Chronic    disease    control:    Michigan. 

OccupaUonal  health:  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota. 

Epidemiology:  Michigan 

Environmental  health:  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota. North  Carolina,  California,  Puerto 
Rico. 

Public  health  administration :  North  Caro- 
lina. California.  Harvard.  Puerto  Rico. 

Medical  care  administration :  Minnesota, 
Harvard,  Michigan, 
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California.    Michigan,    Mlnne- 
practlce      (public      health)  : 


Statistics: 
sota. 

Laboratory 
Michigan, 

Public  health  nursing:  Minnesota, 

Social  science:  California. 

Parasitology :  North  Carolina. 

2,    OTHER    AID    TO    TEACHING    PBOGkAMS 

Recognizing  the  great  dlfBculty  of  em- 
ploying hlgh-callber.  full-time  faculty  for  a 
short  term,  most  of  the  schools  have  used 
part  of  their  funds  for  other  purposes  essen- 
tial to  teaching: 

Ubrary  services:  California.  Michigan, 
Harvard,  North  Carolina. 

Teaching  equipment  purchased:  Tulane, 
Puerto  Rico.  Michigan.  North  Carolina.  Yale. 
Harvard.  California. 

Extension  of  teaching  space  available  by 
rental  or  rehabilitation:  Tulane.  Puerto 
Rico. 

Collaboration  with  State  health  depart- 
ments:  Tulane.  Harvard 

Intensive  curriculum  study:   California. 

Secretarial  help  to  relieve  faculty:  Har- 
vard. Yale,  T\ilane,  California.  Salary  In- 
creases where  urgently  needed. 

Continued  education  programs: 

Michigan. 

Minnesota:  Nursing  programs  for  Iowa, 
South  Dakota.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Mlss<jurl 
(500  persons) . 

Columbia. 

North   Carolina   (600  jjersonsK 

California:  Cooperative  program  wtUi 
western  branch  of  the  APHA 

Faculty  travel  to  scientific  nieetuigs  and 
for  field  supervision;  guest  lecturers,  part- 
time  field  supervisors,  etc..  were  mechanisms 
used  more  or  less  generally. 

3      NEED    roR    CONTINUING    SUPPORT 

Each  of  the  deans  reported  that  If  high 
quality  teachers  are  to  be  employed.  It  Is 
absolutely  essential  to  give  them  reasonable 
aMurance  that  the  position  they  are  ftsked 
to  All  In  the  school  will  'aet  for  a  time  suf- 
ficiently long  to  make  It  worth  their  while 
to  give  up  their  present  poeltlons.  There 
simply  are  not  unemployed  people  waiting  to 
be  hired  In  this  field.  Those  whom  the 
schools  want  already  have  good  positions  and 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  give  them  up  for 
a  very  temporary  Job  in  a  school  of  public 
health,  especially  when  they  will  probably 
have  to  expect  a  lower  salary  In  the  school 
than  the  one  they  are  already  receiving  else- 
where 

Quotations  from  the  deans'  reports  are  as 
follows : 

California:  •Because  of  the  brevity  of  as- 
sured support,  only  temporary  appHSlntments 
could  be  made  at  Junior  levels  However,  the 
benefits  have  been  notable  Greater  use  of 
seetlons  and  seminars  has  been  possible  as 
well  as  provision  of  new  courses,  such  as  that 
In  consultation  In  public  health  adminis- 
tration, 

"We  shall  be  returning  some  tSO.OOO.  or 
one-quarter  of  our  1 969-60  allotment  •  •  • 
because  the  time  limitations  of  the  Hlil- 
Rhodes  Act  do  not  permit  us  to  develop  pro- 
grams for  new  areas  of  needed  academic  In- 
struction. However.  long-term  suppwrt 
would  enable  us  to  do  so  This  continuity 
also  Is  essential  for  our  new  program  In  con- 
tinuing education  so  critically  needed  for 
keeping  up  to  date  those  already  academi- 
cally prepared  for  public  health.   •    •    • 

"The  assistance  and  support  rendered  by 
our  colleagues  of  your  staff.  t)oth  In  the  re- 
gional offices  and  In  Washington,  have  been 
invaluable.  Never  has  there  been  any  Inti- 
mation of  Interference  with  academic  Integ- 
rity, but  only  fullest  cooperation  sad  collab- 
oration. This  Is  In  the  highest  tradition  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  of  public 
health  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Columbia:  "We  badly  need  more  facility 
because  we  have  more  students  than  at  any 
time  In  the  history  of  the  school.    This  class 


size  Is  directly  related  t.o  the  various  Federal 
training  programs  We  are  overexper.ding 
our  endowment  Income  We  cannot  recruit 
senior  faculty,  nor  do  wt-  wish  lo  subsist  on 
short-term  grants,  or  so-ca!ied  soft  money. 
Therefore,  v.e  are  restricting  our  admissions 
until  some  continuing  relief  Is  In  sight," 

Harvard:  "Unfortunately.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  our  Intention  t<3  use  Hill- 
Rhodes  funds  for  the  appointment  of  an 
associate  professor  of  public  health  nursing 
to  fill  a  position  that  has  been  vacant  for 
3  years  for  lack  of  salary  funds  The  school  s 
resources  were  too  limited  to  permit  us  to 
guarantee  salary  funds  beyond  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  qualified  persons  of  the  cal- 
iber required  for  this  position  need  to  have 
more  assurance  than  that  lor  the  continu- 
ance of  their  teaching  and  research  work,  " 

Michigan:  "Continuing  support  on  an 
expanded  basis  and  with  minimum  assur- 
ance of  3  to  5  years'  duration  Is  essential  to 
recruitment  and  retention  of  qualified  staff 
members  and  to  lend  essential  stability  to 
teaching  resources  and  programs. 

"The  most  serious  disadvantage  has  proved 
to  be  the  limited  duration  of  the  funds. 
This  has  seriously  hampered  our  efforts  in 
the  recruitment  of  personnel,  since  stability 
of  support  could  not  be  assured." 

Minnesota:  "Unfortunately,  we  cannot  get 
the  quality  of  personnel  we  need  unless 
there  Is  some  prospect  of  continuation  of 
funds  beyond  a  single  year"  •  •  •  "we  can- 
not release  university  funds  for  this  purpose 
by  transferring  Junior  staff  to  tills  basis 
without  denying  Junior  staff  their  existing 
fringe   l>enefit6   under  university   rules," 

Tulane:  "One  important  area  has  not  been 
met  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  continuation 
of  these  funds,  namely,  the  very  urgent  need 
to  provide  additional  fulltlme  faculty." 

Yale:  "We.  at  Yale,  are  extremely  appre- 
ciative of  the  contributions  to  our  program 
that  have  been  made  possible  by  Hill -Rhodes 
Act  funds.  However,  the  major  contribu- 
tion to  our  teaching  that  we  had  hoped 
these  funds  would  make  possible  did  not 
materialize  •  •  •  We  had  proposed  to  add 
to  our  staff  three  full-time  teachers,  one  in 
behavioral  science,  one  In  maternal  and 
child  health,  and  one  in  blostatlstlcs.  and 
a  half-time  person  In  nutrition  •  •  •  we 
found  It  Impossible  to  recruit  a  new  staff. 
Inasmuch  as  we  could  not  offer  prospective 
candidates  more  than  a  1-year  appointment" 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.R.  6871  would  also  authorize 
a  5-year  project  grant  program  recom- 
mended to  our  subcommittee  by  Secre- 
tary Flemming  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
program  would  enable  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  make  project  grants  to  schools 
of  nursing  or  engineering  and  to  schools 
of  public  health  which  provide  graduate 
or  specialized  training  in  public  health 
for  nurses,  engineers,  and  other  public 
health  specialists. 

It  would  provide  the  means  for  specific 
types  of  training  courses  in  many  of  the 
new  fields  of  public  health  in  which  there 
are  dangerous  shortages  of  qualified  per- 
.sonnel.  A  partial  listing  of  such  fields 
is  noted  on  page  3  of  the  report.  They 
include  occupational  and  industrial 
health,  radiological  health,  maternal  and 
child  health,  accident  prevention,  public 
health  nursing,  air  pollution,  water  pol- 
lution, chronic  diseases,  diseases  of  the 
aged,  nutrition,  animal  diseases  impor- 
tant to  many,  and  many  more. 

Frankly,  Mr  Speaker,  like  most  legis- 
lation coming  before  the  House,  this  Is 
a  compromise  between  the  broad  ap- 
proach provided  in  H  R.  6871  as  orig- 
inally introduced,  and  the  views  of  the 


administration.  Tlie  original  bill 
based  on  the  specific  recommendations  of 
the  National  Conference  on  Public 
Health  Training,  held  in  July  1958,  ^s 
required  by  the  provisions  of  Public  La\\ 
84-911.  These  public  health  experts,  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  Conference  by  .Sur- 
geon General  Burney,  had  recommended 
that  the  annual  $1  million  grant  author- 
ization under  Public  Law  85  544  be  in- 
creased to  $6  million;  that  fund.'^  be  pro- 
vided for  construction  of  needed  facili- 
ties for  pubUc  health  training;  than  an 
annual  $1  million  be  authorized  for  pub- 
lic health  nurse  training;  and  that  $3 
million  a  year  be  provided  for  prants-in- 
aid  to  States  for  use  by  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  in  training 
of  personnel  for  State  and  local  public 
health  work. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  would  not  approve  the 
original  provisions  of  H.R.  6871.  despite 
the  fact  that  they  implemented  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration's  own 
training  conference,  efforts  were  made  to 
find  an  area  of  agreement.  I  regret  that 
the  construction  features  of  the  bill  were 
eliminated,  and  that  the  grants  to  States 
for  public  health  training  were  also 
stricken.  Even  the  recommendations 
for  expanding  the  present  law  were 
dropped  in  subcommittee.  However,  the 
administration's  "project  grant"  recom- 
mendations will  in  E>art  meet  the  public 
health  nurse  training  needs  and  also 
assist  schools  of  engineering  and  public 
health  in  their  important  training  pro- 
grams. 

TTiis  compromise  was  acceptable  only 
because  I  am  convinced  that  If  the  pres- 
ent program  were  to  expire  on  June  30, 
it  would  have  disastrous  and  far-reach- 
ing consequences  on  the  public  health  of 
the  entire  Nation 

This  is  recognized  by  organizations 
who  supported  the  original  bill  in  testi- 
mony before  our  subcommittee.  For 
example,  the  A.ssociation  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Officers  has  endor.«;ed 
this  compromise  version  despite  their  dis- 
appointment over  the  elimination  of  the 
grants  Xf)  States  section  of  the  original 
bill.  The  mea-^ure  i.^  also  endorsed  in  us 
present  form  by  the  American  F>ublic 
Health  Association,  the  Association  of 
Schools  of  Pubhc  Health,  and  other  na- 
tionally known  organizations  1  trust 
that  the  next  Congress  will  carefully  re- 
view the  entire  problem  of  the  State 
health  authorities  in  providing  in-service 
type  of  training  courses  in  public  health 
and  enact  legislation  to  earmark  grants 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted into  law.  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide funds  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  before  this  session  adjourns. 
Otherwise,  the  present  program  will  be 
interrupted  during  the  crucial  period  in 
which  the  institutions  must  contract  for 
the  necessarj'  academic  personnel  for  the 
1960-61  year.  It  may  be  that  these  funds 
will  have  to  be  added  in  the  Senate  since 
the  House  may  have  completed  action  on 
the  supplemental  bill  before  companion 
legislation  to  H.R.  6871  is  acted  on  by  the 
Senate.  I  tnist  that  our  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  who  serve 
as  conferees  on  the  supplemental  bill  will 
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accept  the  Senate  amendment  if  adoptt-d 
to  provide  funds  for  the  progra.T.s  au- 
thorized m  this  bill. 

I  commend  the  dii^tinguished  chair- 
maxi  of  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris;,  and  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Health  and  Safety 
Subcommittee  (Mr  Roberts',  for  their 
diligent  efforts  m  securing  action  on  tins 
import.ant  legislation,  so  important  to 
the  ;on:j-range  health  and  well-beinp  of 
the  American  public. 

Mr  S;)eaker,  I  trust  that  H.R.  6871 
will  be  approved  by  thp  House. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr  Speak-r.  will  the 
ter.tleman  yield? 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  M;s?is5ippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  should  like  to  com- 
pliment the  i,'pritlcman  on  the  work  he 
has  done  on  this  legislation  Perhaps 
my  attitude  toward  this  legislation  is 
differer:t  from  that  of  other  members  of 
the  committee  who  h.ive  spoken  in  that 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  U)  the  princi- 
ple of  Federal  aid  to  education.  How- 
ever, as  the  ^^ntleman  knows,  we  served 
toeiether  on  the  Health  and  Science  Sub- 
committee m  th»j  la.-t  Coimre.ss  when  thi.s 
proeram  was  first  before  the  Consire.ss. 
It  was  then  that  I  learned  that  there 
was  a  dire  shortage  of  qualified  public 
health  personnel,  and  that  the  schools 
of  publ.c  health  are.  m  effect,  subsidiz- 
ing the  pei-sons  who  are  m  traimng  for 
Government  positions  with  the  Public 
Health  Service — at  the  Federal  level,  the 
State  level,  and  the  municipal  level.  I 
consid'^'r  tl^.is  not  aid  to  .^-hi:-  is  oi  public 
health  quite  so  much  as  I  consider  it  the 
assumption  of  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  pay  its  own  way. 
I  divorce  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion from  Federal  aid  to  education  on 
that  basi.-  In  niy  opinion,  speaking  as 
one  who  does  not  believe  in  Federal  aid 
to  education,  nevertheless  it  is  my 
opinion  that  this  is  trood  and  desirable 
legislation  and  certainly  a  proper  func- 
tion of  the  US-  Government  und^r  the 
circumstances. 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mi.ss;ssippi. 
I  feel  that  he  more  than  anyone  else 
had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  this 
pmiiiram's  bem^  enacted  in  the  last 
Congress. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi If  he  ever  voted  for  Public  Laws 
81.5  and  874 

Mr  WILLIAMS  I  could  not  tell  the 
gentleman  to  save  my  neck  whether  I 
voted  for  those  public  laws  or  any  other 
public  law  identified  simply  by  its  num- 
ber.    My  memory  is  not  that  good. 

Mr.  JUDD  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleraan  yield  i* 

Mr.    RHODES    of    Pennsylvania.      I 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr     JUDD       Would    the    gentleman 

from    Pennsylvar.ia   tell  us   whether   he 

prefers  his  original  bill.  HR    6871    over 


the  amendfd  bill    report.ed  out  by   the 
committ.ee'' 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pcnn.sylvania.  Yes; 
I  agree  fully  with  the  gentleman  that 
the  bill  originally  introduced  was  a  b«  t- 
ter   bill. 

Mr  JUDD  Wliy  then  do  we  not  de- 
feat this  amended  bill  brought  to  us  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules  and  bring 
the  bill  under  an  open  rule?  We  can 
then  jfnend  it  along  the  line  of  the  gen- 
tlem^ps  ongmal  bill,  which  I  thorough- 
ly  a^rove 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Fe- 
cause  we  do  not  have  time  The  defeat 
of  this  bill  today  means  that  the  public 
health  training  program  would  be  killed 
on  June  30th.  I  would  think  that  if  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  in  favor 
of  the  program,  he  ought  to  support  this 
bi'.! 

Mr  JUDD  I  cannot  support  giving 
the  patient  the  wTong  medicine  just  be- 
cause the  patient  needs  the  right  medi- 
cine. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr.  Speaker,  wlL 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
Ills  e.xcellent  work  in  this  very,  very  im- 
portant field.  As  the  gentleman  knows. 
I  joined  with  him  in  introducing  a  bill 
Identical  to  his  orielnal  bill  on  this  .sub- 
ject. I  also  joined  with  him  in  testify- 
ing before  the  subcommittee.  I  know 
from  the  experience  of  the  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
bureh.  located  in  my  district,  how  impor- 
tant this  work  is  and  how  it  should  be 
continued  and  expanded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh's Graduate  School  of  Public  Health 
is  one  of  the  newest  and  best  of  the  11 
such  schools  in  the  country  which  would 
benefit  from  this  legislation. 

During  the  past  8  years  the  school 
has  trained  356  graduate  students  from 
32  States  and  32  countries. 

Only  25  percent  of  these  graduates  are 
now  working  in  Pennsylvania.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  benefit  of  the  expendi- 
tures by  Pennsylvanians  for  this  public 
health  education  is  exported  to  other 
States  and  other  countries. 

These  expenditures  are  large.  It  costs 
a  great  amount  of  money  to  train  per- 
sonnel properly  for  public  health  service. 
The  ratio  of  professors  to  students  in 
public  health  schools  is  higher  than  in 
almost  any  other  field  of  education. 
Public  health  personnel  must  be  taught 
by  experts  In  narrow  fields  of  specialty. 
The  average  cost  of  educating  one  pub- 
lic health  student  per  year  for  all  schools 
in  the  United  States  is  $5,200.  whereas 
the  average  revenues  per  student  per 
year  from  tuition,  fees,  and  so  forth,  is 
$1,000. 

For  all  public  health  schools  in  the 
United  States  there  is  an  average  deficit 
per  year  per  student  of  $4,200  which 
must  be  made  up  from  private  endow- 
ment or  local  taxes. 

Because  the  benefits  from  these  schools 
are  national  and  international  in  scope. 


it  Is  proper  that  the  Federal  Government 
give  them  financial  assistance. 

Today  public  health  involves  man's 
search  for  the  real  truth  about  the 
danger  of  radioactive  fallout,  his  efforts 
to  rehabilitate  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  his  fight  against  air  and 
stream  pollution,  against  heart  disease, 
cancer,  mental   illness,  and   polio. 

Modern  science  has  given  man  the  key 
to  progress  against  many  of  these  prob- 
lems. How  well  he  uses  this  key  will 
now  depend  on  providing  the  money  and 
facilities  necessary  to  train  the  public 
health  worker  in  medicine  and  allied 
fields.  Furthermore,  public  health  work- 
ers can  often  and  often  have  become 
America's  most  effective  ambassadors  to 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

I  urge  the  House  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  H.R.  6871. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

IMr.  SCHENCK  j. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, and  having  heard  all  of  the 
testimony  in  the  rather  extensive  hear- 
ings we  held  on  this  subject.  I  am  in  full 
accord  with  the  purposes  of  this  bill  and 
urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  6871  has  two  prin- 
cipal provisions:  First,  to  authorize  for  5 
years  a  new  program  of  project  grants 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $2  million  an- 
nually to  schools  of  public  health  and  to 
those  schools  of  nursing  and  engineering 
which  provide  graduate  or  specialized 
training  in  public  health;  and  second, 
to  extend  without  time  limit  the  present 
authority  of  the  Surgeon  General — sec- 
tion 314(c>,  Public  Health  Service  Act — 
to  make  grants-in-aid  totaling  not  to 
exceed  $1  million  annually  to  schools  of 
public  health. 

PBOJKCT    6KANTS 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  program  of 
project  grants  is  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand the  graduate  and  specialized  public 
health  training  provided  by  schools  of 
public  health,  nursing,  and  engineer- 
ing so  that  training  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity can  be  provided  to  a  greater  number 
of  students.  The  three  types  of  schools 
that  would  be  ehglble  for  project  grants 
supply  the  vast  majority  of  the  graduate 
and  specialized  training  needed  for  staff- 
ing pubhc  health  agencies.  The  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  to  strengthen  and  expand 
this  training  and  that  the  proposed  pro- 
gram of  project  grants  would  provide  an 
effective  means  of  achieving  this  goal. 

The  report  on  this  legislation  points 
out,  on  page  2.  that  the  committee  is  also 
convinced  of  the  great  need  for  traming 
additional  professional  public  health 
personnel  and  that  it  became  impressed 
with  the  serious  character  of  the  finan- 
cial problems  confronting  the  schools 
which  provide  such  training. 

The  scarcity  of  adequately  trained 
personnel  was  reflected  by  a  1958  survey 
that  showed,  first,  more  than  20,000  pro- 
fessional public  health  workers  were  em- 
ployed by  public  health  agrencies  (Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  and 
voluntary  agencies)   who  have  not  had 
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the  public  health  iraiiang  they  need  to 
prepare  them  to  dLscharge  the  ref^ponsi- 
biliMes  held  by  them:  second,  more  than 
2,500  ix>sition.s  remained  vacant  in  these 
agencies  because  of  the  lack  of  trained 
workers  to  fill  them;  and,  third,  by  1964. 
6.000  more  profe.ssional  workers  will  be 
needed  to  provide  the  increased  services 
demanded  by  our  rapidly  expanding  pop- 
ulation and  for  new  and  emerging  health 
problems. 

E>uring  the  course  of  these  and  other 
hearings  the  committee  also  concluded 
that  this  lack  of  trained  personnel  is 
seriously  impeding  the  effectiveness  of 
public  health  programs  which  aie  of 
great  importance  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  American  people  and  the 
economy  of  the  Nation 

The  Honorable  Arthur  S  Flemming. 
Secretai-y  of  Health.  Eklucation.  and 
Welfare,  pointed  out  to  the  committee 
that  the  new  progi-am  of  project  grants, 
which  was  orit'inally  recommended  by 
him.  would  stimulate  the  improvement 
and  ennchment  of  curriculums  in  the 
eligible  schools  in  order  to  meet  chang- 
ing and  emerging  health  problems, 
strengthen  basic  programs  m  public 
health  administration,  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate improved  training  methods  and 
procedures,  and  enlarge  faculties  and 
supporting  staff  to  provide  for  increased 
enrollments. 

In  the  area  of  curriculum  enrichment, 
for  example,  the  Department  anticipates 
approval  of  project  applications  wliich 
would  provide  for  new  and  improved 
coui-ses  in  chronic  disease  control,  health 
problems  of  the  aging,  home  nursing 
services,  accident  prevention,  behavioral 
science  in  relation  to  preventive  health 
services,  radiological  health  services,  and 
air  pollution  control. 

GRANTS-IN-AID    TO    SCHOOLS    OF    PUPMC    HEALTH 

In  1958,  the  Congress  recognized  by 
enactment  of  Public  Law  85-544  the 
financial  plii-'ht  of  the  11  .schools  of  pub- 
lic hfalth  Testimony  on  H  R  6871  con- 
firmed that  this  situation  remains  seri- 
ous. Thesf-  .schools  train  a  laree  pro- 
portion of  the  professional  workers  who 
staff  the  public  health  program.?  which 
are  conducted  by  the  official  and  volun- 
tary agencies  of  this  country  More 
than  90  percent  of  their  graduates  enter 
emplo.vment  in  a  governmental  or  volun- 
tary health  agency.  They  constitute  al- 
most the  .sole  source  of  training  for  sev- 
eral public  health  disciplines. 

.^t  present,  more  than  70  p«'rcent  of 
all  students  enrolled  in  these  schools  are 
sponsored  by  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governments  or  by  the  World  Health 
Organization — more  than  55  percent  are 
spon.sored  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Since  enactment  of  Public  Law  85-.'>44 
the  total  of  all  eovernmentally  sponsored 
students  has  increased  from  717  to  84L' 
and  the  number  sponsorc-d  by  the  Fea- 
eral  Government  has  increased  from  533 
students  to  652  students. 

Tuition  continues  to  support  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  leachint:  cost  so 
that  in  the  current  academic  year  these 
schools  have  a  deficit  of  $3,653,080  re- 
sulting from  federally  sponsored  stu- 
dents alone.  This  compares  wnth  a 
similar  deficit  of  $3,127,000  in   1957-58 


The  program  of  grants-in-aid  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  85-544  which  recog- 
nized the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  assuming  a  portion  of 
this  teaching  cost  deficit — up  to  $1  mil- 
lion a  year — will  terminate  on  June  30, 
1960.  in  the  absence  of  congressional  ac- 
tion. A  principal  reason  for  placing  a 
2 -year  limitation  on  this  legislation  was 
to  permit  consideration  of  any  pertinent 
recommendations  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Public  Health  Training  which 
was  to  be  held  later  m  1958.  This  Con- 
ference strongly  recommended,  among 
other  things,  that  this  proeram  be  con- 
tinued and  that  support  should  be  in 
sufficient  amount  to  insure  meeting  the 
current  and  expanding  needs  of  the 
schools. 

Because  of  these  facts  and  others 
given  in  greater  detail  in  the  committee 
report,  the  bill  includes  the  provision 
authorizing  continuation  of  grants-in- 
aid,  not  to  exceed  $1  million  annually, 
to  schools  of  public  health  without  any 
time  limitation 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed.  It 
should  be  enacted  promptly  so  that 
eligible  schools  can  use  the  project  grant 
funds  effectively  during  the  1960-61 
academic  year  and  schools  of  public 
health  can  continue  to  fulfill  their  im- 
portant national  and  international  role 
of  training  professional  public  health 
personnel,  without  terminating  faculty 
appointments  and  important  activities 
instituted  under  Public  Law  85-544 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  JuDDl. 

Mr.  JLTDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  California  or 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  a  ques- 
tion. So  far  as  I  can  see,  only  the  re- 
ports on  the  Rhodes  bill,  as  originally 
introduced,  are  here.  Do  you  have  re- 
ports from  the  various  agencies  on  the 
bill,  as  amended?  That  is.  on  the  bill 
that  is  now  before  us  under  suspension 
of  tlie  rules? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  vociferously  op- 
p>osed  any  construction  aid  money.  This 
was  the  best  we  could  do  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  approved  this  approach 
and  they  would  not  have  approved,  in 
my  opinion,  any  construction  money. 
This  is  the  best  we  can  do  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Then  you  do  not  have 
any  repwrts  from  the  interested  agencies 
on  the  bill  that  is  before  us  today? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Tliis  is  the  testimony 
given  by  the  Secretary  at  the  hearings. 

Mr.  JUDD.    Did  he  favor  this? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  He  favored  this  ap- 
proach. He  would  not  favor  any  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  the  original  section  805 
authorizing  grants  for  construction  of 
facilities  the  only  one  he  opposed? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  He  disapproves  the 
total  bill,  if  I  remember  correctly.  This 
bill  was  the  administration's  program, 
and  then  we  brought  it  out. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  regret  that  we  have  no 
opportunity  to  amend  the  language  so 
as  to  make  the  method  of  granting  aid 
correspond  to  section  2  of  the  committee 


amendment  language  I  myself  suggested 
in  the  1958  act  to  "authorize  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  make  certain  grants-in- 
aid  for  provision  m  public  or  nonprofit 
accredited  schools  of  pubUc  health  of 
training  and  services  in  the  fields  of 
public  health"  etc.  That  is  the  right 
way  to  do  it,  rather  than  to  make  grants 
directly  to  schools 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Miiinesota  [Mr.  Judd] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fonua  [Mr  CohelanI. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rhodes! 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  authorship  of 
this  bill.  H.R.  6871.  and  even  more  for 
his  constant  and  unwavering  concern 
with  public  health  needs  which  has  re- 
sulted in  previous  legislation  as  well  as 
the  measure  before  us  today. 

I  regard  it  as  an  honor  to  be  able  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks  and 
to  have  been  able  to  introduce  a  com- 
panion to  his  original  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  particularly 
urgent  that  we  realize  that  pubhc  health 
training  grants  provided  would  be  aimed 
directly  and  in  a  practical  way  at  such 
new  and  alarming  problems  as  radio- 
activity, air  pollution  and  water  pollu- 
tion, as  well  as  other  continuing  public 
health  jobs.  Tlie  5-year  program  of 
project  grants  would  enable  schools  of 
public  health,  nursing,  and  engineering 
to  set  up  new  courses  of  training  to  pre- 
pare experts  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  these  problems. 

Patently,  when  Congress  is  demon- 
strating concern  with  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  disposal  of  atomic  wastes,  and 
other  similar  problems  in  other  specific 
legislation,  this  public  health  traimng 
bill  must  certainly  be  recognized  as  com- 
plementary and  of  equal  significance. 

Along  with  this,  we  cannot  fail  to  face 
the  need  for  strengthening  and  expand- 
ing public  health  agency  st,affs  to  con- 
tinue work  on  the  vast  community  health 
problems  aggravated  and  complicated  by 
the  mass  movement  to  the  city.  This 
means  retraining  of  more  than  20.000 
professional  public  health  workers  and 
providing  at  least  6.000  new  public  health 
specialists  in  the  next  few  years,  as  the 
committee  has  noted  on  page  3  of  its 
report. 

Because  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  California  which  I  represent 
is  the  home  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
ma  School  of  PubUc  Health— the  only 
such  school  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River — I  am  acutely  conscious  of  another 
point  which  is  primary  to  any  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  namely,  that  this  kind 
of  Federal  assistance  is  called  for  because 
these  schools  are  providing  a  Federal 
service. 

The  Nation's  11  schools  of  public 
health  which  are.  for  practical  pui-poses, 
the  single  source  of  graduate  public 
health  training  staff  the  Nation's  local, 
State.  Federal,  voluntary,  industrial,  and 
other  public  health  agencies,  as  well  as 
international  agencies  such  as  the  World 
Health  Organization.  'With  this  being 
the  case,  these  schools  cannot — and  can- 
not be  expected  to — finance  educational 
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facilities  out  of  local  revenues.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  experience  shows  the  vital 
need  for  the  grants  provided  in  this 
legislation,  for  without  such  assistance 
public  health  training  programs  will  lag. 
thus  creating  a  conrinually  more  difficult 
problem. 

I  ur^'p  f'.i!;  supper:  for  the  m^^asur^. 
M:-   YOUNGER     Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr,  NelsenV 

Mr.  NELSEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  happen 
to  be  on  the  subcommittee  that  held 
hearinss  relative  to  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion FrarJcly.  I  think  in  this  area  there 
are  things  that  ought  to  be  done.  I  re- 
gret that  my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
finds  himself  in  the  position  where  he 
can  offer  no  amendment,  although  he 
has  some  that  I  believe  have  merit,  and  I 
have  been  wondering  whether  there  is 
any  possible  way  under  the  rules  we 
are  operating  m  which  his  point  of  view 
cou'.d  be  given  some  consideration. 

I  would  ;ike  to  suggest  that  in  confer- 
ence the  suggestions  that  Dr  Judd  made 
be  given  consideration. 

Mr  YOUNGER  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr    Gross' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  a  few  moments 
ago  talked  about   a  shortage   of  Public 

I  doubt  there  is  a 
I  note  under  project 
of  the  report  it  lists 
of  the  subjects  for 
study,  and  I  know  there  are  now  Public 
Health  people  touring  the  world  studying 
the  nu'.riiionai  needs  of  various  coun- 
tries. I  assume  there  are  doctors  in 
every  countrj-  in  the  world,  and  I  assume 
it  is  not  at  all  difficult  for  those  doctors 
to  ascertain  the  nutritional  needs  of 
their  people.  I  would  think  it  would  be 
simple  for  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  obtain,  through  the  use  of  stamps 
and  letters,  all  facts  needed  on  the  nu- 
tritional needs  of  all  countries  of  the 
world,  instead  of  spending  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars 

I  wonder  what  we  are  going  to  do  after 
we  nnd  out  what  the  nutritional  needs 
of  the  world  may  be''  As  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr,  JuddI  has  said, 
and  I  agree  with  him.  thi.=;  bill  provides 
Federal  aid  to  education  with  a  ven- 
g^ancf-  In  sf-ction  308.  this  becomes  a 
$10  m.llion  bill.  In  section  2  on  page  13 
it  provides  for  spending  $1  million  a  year 
in  perpetuity  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
support  this  bill 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan    'Mr    Bennett;. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  support  this  legislation.  I 
hope  the  House  w;'/.  adopt  it 

Mr  YOUNGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan    Mr   HOFTM.^N' 

Mr  HOFTMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  speak 
out  of  order 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman 

Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHOOSE    TO'"    THTS    TfT    W  H'    M    TK    WTI 


-ptK'.  r." 


from 


Mr.  HOFP^IAN  of  M.ch.^cn.  Ejected 
to  serve  our  people  v- .\\  %>■  .^t:"ve  all  of 
them  or  yield  to  tir.e  dt-mand  of  a  pres- 
sure group  which  is  interested  primarily 
in  the  income  of  its  members?  Will  we 
follow  our  President  and  his  advisers  or 
yield  to  the  unfair  inequitable  demands 
of  the  Federal  employees?  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  been  reading  the  papers  again, 
and  note  that  Mr.  Doherty  who  repre- 
sents Federal  employees  threatens  to 
bring  his  pressure  group  to  fill  the  gallery 
and  our  ofBces  to  Washington  to  intimi- 
date us — force  us  through  fear  of  de- 
feat in  November  to  override  a  veto  of 
the  pay  bill  should  the  President  veto 
it.  The  Federal  employees  should  exer- 
cise their  constitutional  right  to  petition 
the  Congress — it  has  not  happened  yet — 
to  override  the  veto  which  they  say  the 
President  will  send  down  on  the  so-called 
postal  pay  bill. 

That  is  good  news  for  it  is  always  well 
to  know  our  people  are  interested  in  leg- 
islation. We  have  had  groups  of  very 
distingui.shed  citizens  here  from  almost 
all  over  the  country  first  on  one  thing 
and  then  on  another.  First  from  one 
place,  then  from  another.  While  I  am 
strong  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
petition,  and  while  these  gentlemen  will 
be  within  their  rights  in  sitting  in  the 
House  galleries  and  in  coming  to  our 
offices  and  while  it  is  our  duty  to  listen, 
it  is  a  little — I  do  not  know  just  how 
to  express  it — but  it  is  a  little  unpleasant 
and  smacks  of  coercion  to  sit  in  force 
there  above  us  while  we  stand  down 
here  on  the  floor  and  have  them  up  there 
back  of  the  clock  in  force,  and  then  out- 
side on  the  street,  and  then  in  our  ofBces 
telling  us  we  will  not  be  back  imless  we 
meet  their  desires.  The  paper  says  Mr. 
Doherty  is  intending  to  bring  down  sev- 
eral hundred  employees  and  they  are  go- 
ing to  come  Into  our  offices  and  tell  us 
how  to  vote.  That  is  all  right  if  they 
just  express  an  opinion,  but  what  wor- 
ries me — I  do  not  know  whether  it  wor- 
ries any  other  Member  of  the  House  or 
not — is  the  statement  that  if  we  do  not 
vote  the  way  they  wanted  us  to  vote— 
if  a  veto  comes  up — we  are  not  going  to 
come  back.  Are  they  making  a  threat  or 
offering  a  bribe— to  defeat  all  of  us  who 
do  not  comply  or  are  they  offering  the 
bribe  of  their  supportif  we  do?  Which 
is  it — one  or  the  other?  For  we  now 
know  their  wishes. 

Are  we  to  write  and  enact  legislation 
which  is  sound  and  equitable  or  legis- 
lation which  gives  members  of  a  group 
an  advantage  over  other  workers''  Com- 
pared with  other  employees  they  have  a 
comparable  wage — they  have  job  security 
that  we  and  many  others  do  not  have — 
they  have  retirement.  They  never  miss 
a  payday. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  Washington. 
I  told  my  people  about  it  and  I  am  going 
to  tell  them  from  now  on  until  the  No- 
vember elections  of  my  ambition.  I  did 
not  need  to  tell  them  in  the  primary  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  opposition  in  the 
primary.  The  gentleman  of  the  opposite 
party  who  opposed  me  a  couple  of  years 
ago  has  gone  over  to  Mr.  Johansxns  dis- 
trict, the  third,  and  is  going  to  run 
against  him.     I  do  not  know  where  he 


will  go  if  he  is  defeated  over  there,  as  he 
probably  will  be. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  intend  to  put  In  the 
Record  today  a  statement  showing  what 
the  postal  bill  will  cost,  then  more  im- 
portant than  that.  It  will  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  the  postal  employees — that 
has  long  been  denied — are  getting  more 
money  than  employees  in  industry.  I 
had  understood  from  what  they  had 
written  me  and  told  me  that  they  could 
not  Lve  on  what  they  were  getting.  Of 
course,  no  one  wants  to  hold  a  job  where 
he  cannot  make  both  ends  meet.  If  the 
job  does  not  pay  an  adequate  wage  why 
always  so  many  applicants? 

How  much  intimidation  will  we  stand 
for?  What  will  we  tell  them  when  they 
come  in?  When  they  came  to  my  office, 
I  told  some  of  them  if  they  Intended  to 
resign  and  If  they  had  a  job  In  view  I 
would  give  them  an  endorsement  to  their 
prospective  employer  to  help  them  get  a 
job,  but  not  one  of  them  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  that  offer  to  help  them  get 
another  job  if  that  was  their  objective. 
Here  Is  something  that  bothers  me. 
In  rural  districts  1  have  4  or  5.  sometimes 
10  people,  who  with  their  friends  write 
in  and  want  a  Job  as  carrier  or  clerk  I 
do  not  like  to  endorse  applicants  and 
work  In  their  behalf  to  get  a  job  where 
they  cannot  make  a  living  or  where  the 
wife  must  work  to  aid  in  the  family 
support. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  have  time  to 
look  over  the  statement  I  will  put  in  the 
Record  showing  that  the  pastal  workers 
are  better  paid  than  we  have  been  led  to 
believe.     In  addition  to  that,  as  we  all 
know,  as  has  just  been  said,  they  have 
job  security.    Look  how  much  better  off 
they  are  than  Members  of  the  House 
Every  one  of  us  has  to  go  out  and  beg  and 
cry  around  to  get  elected.    Yes,  and  pay 
a    sizable    sum    in    advertising.      These 
gentlemen,  and  ladies — some  of  them  at 
least — we  have  rural  carriers   who  are 
women,  are  a  lot  better  off  than  other 
employees.     You  cannot  fire  them,  and 
after  a  time  they  get,  as  do  we.  retire- 
ment.   Nor  do  they  get  the  privilege  of 
franking  out  their  statements  as  we  do 
and    which    they    deliver    so    promptly. 
Permit  a  repetition.     They  are  intelli- 
gent.     They  know   what   the   job   pays 
They  insist  on  being  selected.     It  .s^tms 
a  little  unfair  to  tiireaten  us  with  dfft-at 
or  offer  us  support  if  we  do  not  follow 
the  orders  of  their  boss.     Personally   1 
am  inclined  to  do  just  a  little  more  for 
the  individual  who  asks  than  for  the  one 
who  without  reason  orders  me  around. 

To  the  voter  and  to  the  taxpayer  I  .say 
read  the  following  statement  and  judge 
then  whether  you  will  serve  your  people 
or  the  members  of  one  group  who,'^  of- 
ficers have  so  little  faith  in  your  judg- 
ment they  sit  over  you  and  let  you  know 
they  are  watching  you. 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  the  wa«es  of 
Federal  employees  and  of  other  em- 
ployees . 

Am  Analtsxs  or  H  R  9883 
H  R  9883,  the  bill  r«^cently  r\ish«l  through 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  without  the 
opportunity  for  careful  deliberation  and 
anaJysla  and  under  the  erroneoiu  label  ol  » 
7i4   peixxnt  pay  Increase  measure. 

This  bill  provides  an  average  8.35  percent 
pay  raise  for  550.000  poetal  workers   effective 
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million. 

It  will  raise  the  hiring  rate  for  postal 
clerks  and  letter  carrier  from  $2  to  $2  15V;, 
an  hour,  It  will  raise  the  averafre  hourly  pay 
rate  of  regular  clerks  and  carriers  from 
$2  31M,  to  92A9h^  (18  cents  an  hour),  and  it 
wlU  raise  the  maximum  hourly  rate  of  clerks 
and  carriers  by  21  cents,  from  $2.48  to  $2.70. 

By  contrast,  12'/,  million  factory  produc- 
tion workers  In  this  Nation  receive  an  aver- 
age straight-time  pay  rate  of  $2  22  an  hour, 
or  nearly  10  cents  an  hour  less  than  the 
present  average  hourly  pay  of  poet  office 
clerks  and  letter  carriers. 

How  does  this  IS'^-Sl  cents  an  hour  Im- 
mediate Increase  for  postal  workers  com- 
pare In  size  with  recent  industrial  wage 
settlements? 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  4  percent  pay 
Increase  was  awarded  to  railroad  engineers 
In  a  binding  awHrd  of  a  six-man  arbitration 
panel.  This  award  will  add  an  average  113 
cents  an  hour  in  two  steps  over  a  17-montli 
period. 

A  Presidential  emergency  board  In  the 
wage  dispute  between  railroads  and  some 
600,000  ofT-traln  workers  has  Just  recom- 
mended a  5 -cent  per  hour  pay  Increase  effec- 


Added  to  the  already  anticipated  poetal 
deficit  of  $603  mllUon  for  fiscal  1961,  it  will 
produce  a  deficit  of  more  than  $850  million 
to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
many  millions  of  whom  would  consider 
themselves  fortunate  to  receive  the  postal 
worker's  present  base  pay,  fringe  benefits, 
and   conuuulty   of   employment. 

"Choose  you  this  day"— if  and  when  a 
veto  comes  up — 

"Whom  ye  will  serve,"  all  of  our  people 
or  just  Federal  employees — whom  vou 
pay? 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  .'ipt  aker.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time  on  this 
side, 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  [Mr  Roberts!,  also  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RhodesI,  for  introducine'  this  legisla- 
tion.    I  hop>e   it   will    pass    becau.se    we 


tlve  this  July  1    and  dfime  fringe  concessions      have   a   shortage   Of   public    health    per- 


In  lieu  of  an  li.creiv'p  ',?;  Iffil. 

The  Biet-l  agre^ni.  :.t  provided  for  »ag' 
rate  Increases  ave-  lk.:.^  .^  4  c*nt«  per  hour 
effective  next  Dc-v.-lIm-:  :  ..ud  8.6  cenU  per 
hour  on  October  1,  1961.  in  addlUon  to  lib- 
eralized insurance  beneflti?  The  only  In- 
crsasa  In  take-home  pay  prior  to  next  De- 
cember 1  has  amounted  to  about  6^^  cents 
an  hour.  repre8enti:.>j  '-n.ployec  contributions 
for  Insurance  now  .^fyimed  by  the  com- 
panies 

TT\e  Janiarr  '&«<'  R-r.tun  ;r  R/>pr)rt  "f  thf 
Presld«'nt  e'aics  that  tlie  average  wa^-e  in- 
crease in  1959  was  about  9  cents  an  hour. 

The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  reports 
that  the  median  Increase  granted  in  all  In- 
dustries during  the  first  qiiarter  of  1960  was 
8.3  cent*  an  hour.  Settlements  for  the  com- 
munications Industry  werr-  at  4  3  cerits  ar 
hoxir. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore.  U.ai  •i.i-  .;.crf.i.->t..^ 
provided  postal  workers  in  H  I{  aasj  are  ;.  • 
only  unjustified  In  rela*:  n  •  'he  pr'^sei.i 
pay  rates  of  mllllon.<(  of  pr  Kl'jrt.i.n  worker.^ 
in  this  co'iiitry  but  .ilst.  xlioi^v  1  ut  of  line 
with  the  size  J  the  lncreat.es  carrently  be- 
ing granted  In  industry. 

In  addition.  HJl.  S»883  would  apply  these 
increases  with  the  utmost  Inequity,  in  fla- 
grant nolatl'in  '^f  the  prinrlplp  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  hlphfr  pnv  fnr  th<»  mfrr  re- 
sp<  risible  wiirk  a  prlnrlpie  which  c<jnstl- 
tuu*8  the  ci>merati)ne  of  the  Postal  F^eKl 
Service  C  >nipeii&atioi.  A^  i  cf  1955  Whiif 
the  sipor.  i-  ry  and  ni.i.iAgf.rial  einp\oy(-i-^ 
would  receive  increases  '•'^  7'^  percfr.t  er;.- 
ployeen  in  the  npp^r  uten*  '-•f  the  '.r-xner  salary 
levels  (mall  handlers,  ci-^rks,  csirriers.  etc  1 
occupying  the  iea«  reep. iiiaible  voOs  would 
receive  iiicrfu»t.fi  ri*:.gii.g  l.'jnj  6  ■'.  percent  V 
8.8  percent. 

Apart  from  the  basic  lneq\ilty  of  such  a 
wage  dlstrlbutliiii .  thl.«  pr'x1iir»»«  a  mcmt 
dangerous  conipresfion  In  percrnta^e  dif- 
ferenop  bet»t>en  salary  '.evel  6  and  salary 
level  7  the  first  level  of  supervision.  T.'ie 
present  dilferenre  bftweei.  xAie  top  Ft^eps  1 
those  levels  U  r.'.y  R  29  pe.-f^ent  wr.ereas  ttit? 
correspond:-  i-  l^Tfrentia:  '.;.  iniiast.-y  !.«  pen- 
erally  about  ;0  pfoent  H  H  9R8?  w^uld 
reduce  this  aJreatly  n.irrow  dlflerei.t-ial  to 
7  55  percent.  Obviously,  the  incentive  for 
advancement  would  be  materially  reduced 

In  view  of  this  bill's  wh<iUy  unjistllied 
discrimination  In  pay  treatment  among 
postal  employees,  and  its  complete  lack  of 
merit  In  relation  to  Industry  wages  and  wage 
settlements.  It  Is  erldent  that  this  expendi- 
ture of  $248  n;; ::i  'M  a  ye.ar  In  public  funds 
for  the  Post  Office  L)t;>ar;ment  aU^ne  reprf - 
sents    the    height    of    fiscal    irre^iponsibihty. 


sonnel.  I  think  every  State  that  has  a 
public  health  school  recognizes  that  fact 
because  the  dean  of  ever>-  pubhc  health 
scliool  in  iliis  country  agrees  with  this 
legislation. 

Mr  HARRT.^.  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
subc":nmitu  •  ha."-  developed  this  mat- 
ter. 11  ha.<-  shfrw-n  that  f;u?t  explicitly 
This  program  ha.'-  de\!loped  into  a  very 
fine  one.  11  is  recopnized  and  admitted 
tr.at  we  are  behind  in  thLS  field  "f  public 
health  training,  If  we  do  not  do  some- 
thinc  ab<?ut  it.  the  prani-in-aid  program 
for  schi>ols  of  public  health  dies  this 
year.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
reco'-iuze  the  fact  that  this  is  a  needed 
and  uorth^^hlle  pr  luram  and  we  oucht 
to  Jia.e  .1  T'le  .subcorruniltr e  has  dont 
a  fine  job  and  certainly  I  commend  it 
lor  tl.u  approval  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  us  on 
su.spcnding  the  rules  and  jiasslnc  the 
bill. 

The  question  w!i,s  taken  and  iwo- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  ti.preofi 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  pa.s.sed. 

The  title  was  amended  w  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize 
project  grants  for  graduate  training  m 
public  health,  and  for  other  purposes." 


E.'^^T.^BLI.'^HING  NATIONAL  REGIS- 
TIJl  OF  RE^'OKED  MOTOR  Vli- 
HICLE  OPERATOR'S  LICENSES 

Mr,  HARRIS.     Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 

su.-^pend  the  rule.'-  and  pa.s.';.  the  bill  iH.R. 
5436 »  to  provide  for  a  register  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  m  which  shall 
be  listed  the  names  of  person.'-  refused 
a  motor  veiucie  operator  s  license  or  who 
had  .'-uch  Ijcerise.s  revuked.  as  amended 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Bf  tf  r-.arfrrj  by  thf  Sr'air  and  Wot.  sf  of 
Hepresen : atitvg  0/  tfit  Un;ted  Stale>  of  Arier- 
%ca  in  Congres*  assembled,  That  the  Secre- 
tary •  .'  Commerce  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain a  register  containing  the  name  of  each 
Individual  reported  to  him  by  a  Stat^  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  ».<>  an  Indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  wY.  xx)  such  State  r 
political  sufxliv;sion  has  rercHted  a  motor  ve- 
hicle operator's  license  or  permit  because  oi 


iD  driving  while  Intoxicated,  or  (2)  con- 
viction of  a  violation  of  a  highway  safety 
code  Involving  loss  of  life.  Such  register 
shall  contain  such  other  Information  as  the 
P^cretary  may  deem  npprc  priate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request 
of  any  State,  or  pollUcal  subdivision  thereof, 
furnish  such  information  as  may  be  con- 
tained In  the  register  established  under  sec- 
tion 1  with  respect  to  any  individual  appli- 
cant for  a  motor  vehicle  operator's  license 
or  permit  In  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion. 

Sec.  3  The  term  "State"  Include?  each  of 
the  several  States,  Puerto  Rico  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Canal  Zone. 


Is     a     second     de- 
Mr    Speaker.   I   de- 
ask 


The     SPEAKER, 
manded^ 

Mr    SCHENCK 
mand  a  second 

Mr.    HARRIS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  bill  was  iuUod;.ced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  iMr. 
Rhodes].  It  provides  for  a  regi.'-ler  in 
the  Department  of  Conunercc  ui  which 
shall  be  listed  the  names  of  persoiis 
'A hose  motor  vehicle  operators  licenses 
iiave  been  revoked  for  certain  offenses. 
Tills  is  permissive  legislation.  1  really 
do  not  know  of  anj'  serio'us  opposition  or 
of  any  opposition  at  all. 

The  committee  heard  uiUiesses  and  a 
record  was  made  of  Uie  iit-ed  i^.r  tiiit  !(>'- 
islation.  The  subcotumutee  reported  ii 
unanmiously  and  the  full  committee  re- 
ported It  unanimously,  and  we  have  it 
here  for  your  consideration.  We  com- 
mend it  to  the  House.  We  Uiaik  11  would 
be  helpful  in  this  field. 

Tills  bill  as  reported  would  set  up  in 
Liie  Department  of  Commcrc*  a  register 
of  tilt  names  of  persons  whase  crivexs 
licenses  liave  ix'en  revoked  for  two  of  uie 
most  serious  of  traftic  offenses — driving 
while  drunk  and  a  traffic  law  violation 
which  results  m  a  fauJity. 

-Names  to  po  on  ihe  list  weald  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  States  and  local  political 
subdivi-sions  on  a  \oiunta:y  basis  State 
driver  licensing  authorities  could  caL 
upt)n  tiie  Secretar\  ol  Commerce  for  in- 
formation regarding-  names  on  the  list 
This  would  ix»rmit  a  more  careful  check 
for  chronic  traffic  law  violators  tiian  u 
now  possible 

It  :.'<  peneraLy  at::'-td  that  keepmp 
chronic  traffic  law  violators  from  driv- 
ing will  go  a  long  way  in  reducing  traf- 
fic accidents,  which  are  costing  tins 
country  billions  of  dollars  a  yt  ar 

.Just  to  sliow  you  how  serious  tnis  sit- 
uation is.  let  me  cite  a  refxirt  made  tc 
Congress  last   year  by   the  Secret  an-   of 


Commerce 


ti.at  report,  the  Secretary 


estimated  tiiai  traffic  accidents  c^>sl  c.ir 
motorists  an  average  of  $116  for  each 
registered  vehicle,  which  amounts  to  1 
cent  a  mile  for  each  nuie  driven,  or 
roughly  12^2  cents  for  each  gallon  of 
gasoline  consumed. 

If  we  can  do  .something  to  reduce  tlie 
deaths  and  injuries  and  cut  down  on  tlie 
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huge  property  loss  from  preventable  ac- 
cidents, it  will  be  well  worth  our  efforts 
here.  The  committee  believes  that,  with 
little  cost  to  the  Government,  this  regis- 
ter of  law  violators  can  be  set  up  to  pro- 
vide very  important  and  valuable  in- 
formation to  the  States  in  licensing 
drivers. 

The  original  scope  of  this  bill  has  been 
considerably  curtailed  by  the  committee 
m  the  reported  bill  we  present  today. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  proposed  to  es- 
tablish a  register  of  the  names  of  persons 
refused  a  motor  vehicle  operators  li- 
cense or  who  have  had  such  license  re- 
voked The  Department  of  Commerce 
raised  questions  as  to  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing E>nd  mair taming  such  a  list. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  limited 
the  scope  of  the  bill  Although  a  na- 
tional register  of  all  revocations  would  be 
of  great  value,  the  committee  feels  that 
the  limited  register  proposed  in  the  letr- 
islation  offered  here  today  will  be  more 
than  worth  the  nominal  cost  of  such 
service 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKETJ  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation is  certainly  a  step  m  the  right  di- 
rection m  what  ought  to  be  a  national 
effort  to  remove  unfit  and  disqualified 
drivers  from  our  public  highways. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  this  legis- 
lation will  also  be  applicable  and  will 
permit  the  registration  of  susfjensions  of 
persons  convicted  of  the  charge  of  driv- 
ing while  undf^r  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  There  are  many  States, 
including  Ohio,  which  define  the  charge 
in  this  way. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Congress  I  had  an 
extraordinary  opportunity  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  to  learn  thp  need  for  this  type 
of  legLslation.  Time  and  time  again  the 
most  serious  violatoi-S  of  traffic  regula- 
tions turned  out  to  be  persons  whose 
licenses  had  been  under  suspension  m 
one  or  two  other  States  Unless  the  in- 
trastate movement  of  the.se  unfit  motor 
vehicle  operators  is  curtailed,  there  can 
be  no  real  safety  on  our  highways 

It  IS  my  hope  that  this  re^i.^'ter  system 
will  very  soon  lead  to  a  uniform  driver's 
license  m  the  several  States  which  will  be 
patterried  after  the  uniform  motor  vehi- 
cle registration  law  and  which  will  make 
it  more  difficult  for  persons  with  revoked 
or  suspended  permits  to  shift  their  dan- 
gerous operations  to  the  highways  of 
another  State 

MrCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'^ 

Mr.  HARRIS,  I  yield  to  the  niaiority 
leader 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speciker  I 
ask  unanimous  c  >nsent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
tomorrow  at  11  o'clock. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  ob'ection  to 
the  r^K^uest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr    GROSS      Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 

the  ri-'ht  to  object 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  withdraw  the 
request  until  later.  I  donot  want  it  to  in- 
terfere with  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 


Mr.  SCHENCK  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  ^-entleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr  Rhooes  : 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr 
Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  which,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  so  ably  ex- 
plained, would  .set  up  an  ofBce  or  a  fa- 
cility m  the  Department  ui  Coum:ierce 
in  order  to  yive  a  clearing  house  whereby 
one  State  could  determine  whether  or 
not  a  person  applying  for  a  driver's 
licen:^  had  lus  license  revoked  in  an- 
other State.  The  committee  has.  in  my 
opinion,  done  a  fine  job  on  tins  bill. 
The  amendment  which  the  committee 
submitted  makes  the  bill  better  and 
more  workable  than  it  was  at  the  time 
it  was  introduced. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order  by  request. 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for 
introducing  this  bill  and  for  his  dili- 
gent efforts  in  its  behalf.  It  is  true  that 
the  subcommittee  did  make  .some 
changes  and  the  committee  made  some 
changes  so  that  the  bill  not  apply  to 
those  cases  of  revocation,  suspension,  or 
refusal  to  issue  but  will  apply  only  to 
those  cases  of  conviction  of  driving 
while  intoxicated:  for  instance,  while 
violating  the  highway  safety  code,  in 
whuch  death  resulted,  which  consists  of 
most  of  your  manslaughter  cases.  Now, 
the  bill  has  a  very  limited  field  of  ap- 
plication, but  we  think  that  it  Is  the 
best  way  to  approach  it  and  that  we  can 
do  this  with  venr'  limited  funds.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  good  letn.slation  and  it  will 
tak^  some  of  these  killers  off  our  high- 
way.^ Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  approve  this  legislation. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  'What  will  be  the  cost 
of  this  bill? 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  cost 
w'.ll  be  verv  modest.  The  facility  which 
will  be  ,s»-t  up.  as  the  gentleman  from 
.Alabama  Mr  Roberts  1  has  explained. 
will  have  a  very  limited  amount  of  work 
to  do.  because  of  the  types  of  revocations 
v/hich  will  be  covered.  There  has  been 
no  assessment  of  the  cost  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

Mr  GROSS  It  would  seem  to  me,  if 
these  records  have  any  real  meaning, 
this  is  going  to  cost  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  before  you  get  through 
'.vuh  It. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  assure 
the  Erentleman  that  with  the  situation 
on  the  highways  as  it  is  today,  the  co.st 
of  this  bill  will  be  negligible  compared 
with  the  good  it  will  do  in  getting  peo- 
ple off  these  highways  whose  licenses 
have  been  revoked. 

Mr  GROSS.  Wliat  demand  was  there 
on  the  part  of  the  States  for  this  clear- 
inghoiLse'' 


Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  Con- 
gress in  1953  or  1954  passed  a  resolution 
which  authorized  the  States  to  enter  into 
compacts  to  provide  for  themselves  the 
machinery  for  exchanging  this  type  of 
information.  The  States  have  not  seen 
fit  to  go  into  this  field  as  thoroughly 
as  they  should.  It  Is  my  hope  that  they 
will  go  Into  it.  I  have  had  letters  and 
communications  from  people  in  my  own 
State,  particularly  the  head  of  the  Ari- 
zona Highway  Patrol,  who  has  .said  that 
this  legislation  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  control  the  situation  which  we 
now  have  on  our  highways  'We  have 
had  Iristances  In  the  State  of  .Arizona 
where  a  truck  ran  Into  an  automobile. 
a  head-on  collision.  The  driver  of  the 
truck  had  had  his  license  revoked  In  two 
different  States  for  driving  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  highway. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  mentions  only 
licenses  revoked  for  driving  while  Intoxi- 
cated or  conviction  of  a  violation  of  a 
highway  safety  code  involving  the  loss 
of  life.  'Why  not  have  them  report,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  this  sort  of  thing, 
the  driver  who  is  charged  repeatedly 
with  reckless  driving?  Is  he  not  a  rather 
lethal  driver? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  agree  that 
this  is  a  fairly  new  sort  of  activity.  It 
is  better  to  start  out  small  and  see 
whether  or  not  there  Is  any  profit  in  ex- 
tending this.  It  may  be  that  the  States 
will  act  In  the  field  and  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  expand  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  any  further  than 
this.    I  hope  that  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
and  the  committee  for  bringing  out  this 
legislation.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  bill  to  Include  the  registration  of 
those  suspensions  for  driving  while  un- 
der the  Influence  of  Intoxicatuig  Lquors, 
which  is  the  law  in  a  number  of  States. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  the  gen- 
tleman has  pKJinted  out,  and  as  appears 
in  the  biU  under  the  committee  amend- 
ment, the  charge  now  covered  is  driving 
while  Intoxicated  on  which  charge  the 
individual  was  sentenced  to  Imprison- 
ment. The  committee  felt,  and  I  agree 
with  the  committee,  that  It  is  better  to 
start  small,  and  to  Include  this  restric- 
tive language  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  It  Is  a  suspension  for 
driving  while  imder  the  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  the  registration 
could  be  included  as  provided  by  this 
section. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  That  is 
right,  if  the  individual  is  sentenced  to 
imprisonment. 

Mr.  VANTK.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    JOHANSEN.     Mr.   Speaker,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  JOHANSEN  T  observe  a  state- 
ment In  the  repon  of  Uie  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that — 

The  awumpUon  by  the  Federal  Goveru- 
ment  of  the  responsibility  for  providing  the 
services  proposed  In  HJl.  6436  could  estab- 
lish an  undesirable  precedent  leading  to 
extension  of  Federal  activity  to  other  areas 
In  which  the  States  retain  paraxnount  re- 
sponsibility, and  might  well  be  detrimental, 
therefore,  to  the  interests  of  State  govern- 
ment. 

I  wonder  to  what  extent  the  gentleman 
feels  there  is  some  validity  to  tliat  warn- 
ing. I  wonder  to  what  extent  the  effort 
has  been  made,  through  the  conference 
of  Governors  or  any  other  medium,  to 
secure  the  voluntary  establishment  of  a 
clearinghouse  of  this  type.  And  I 
wonder  if  we  are  not  starting  something 
on  a  small  scale  that  could  grow  to  a 
large  scale  and  become  a  very  serious 
problem  with  respect  to  the  point  made 
here 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  would  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Michigan  that  it 
certainly  is  not  my  intention  to  estab- 
lish here  a  great  Federal  agency. 

Mr    JOHANSEN.     I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  RHODEIS  of  Arizona.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  will  result  in  that.  The  States 
have  already  been  invited  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  act  in  this  field  by  a 
resolution  authorizing  cxjmpacts  to  be 
entered  into.     I  hope  this  will  be  done. 

Mr.  JOHANSEIN.  I  am  wondering 
■whether  it  would  not  be  a  more  timely 
and  more  orderly  procedure  to  wait  for 
the  results  of  that  Invitation  to  such  a 
compact  rather  than  legislating  in  this 
field  ahead  of  action  on  it. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  As  the 
gentleman  has  seen  and  as  I  am  sure  he 
knows,  this  is  a  very  modest  start.  It 
is  hoped  that  It  will  result  m  speeding 
action  in  the  States  rather  Uian  reiard- 
Ing  action.  The  experience  in  tlie  action 
of  the  States  since  the  enactment  of  the 
resolution  in  1955  has  not  been  very 
good.  'We  feel  that  th\s  sort  of  action  is 
necessary  because  of  loss  of  life  on  the 
highway. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  certainly  concur 
In  the  objectives  of  such  a  clearinghouse, 
but  It  has  bet^n  my  ob.servation  that 
whenever  the  Federal  Government 
undertakes  to  do  the  job  it  le.ssens  rather 
than  accelerates  the  desire  for  any 
voluntary  action  by  the  States 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  The  gentle- 
man may  rest  assured  that  Is  not  the 
intention. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  BoGGSl. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr  Sjx-aker.  I  take  the 
floor  this  afternoon  reluctantly  and  sor- 
rowfully. I  take  the  floor  as  an  Ameri- 
can, as  a  lifelong  Democrat,  and  as  a 
lifelong  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

I  have  just  now  read  what  purports 
to  be  a  tape  recording  of  a  question 
asked  of  Paul  M.  Butler,  the  retiring 
chairman  of   the  Democratic   National 


Committee,  before  the  National  Press 
Club  here  several  days  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  committed  to  none 
of  the  candidates  for  the  Democratic 
nomination.  They  have  all  been  my 
devoted  friends.  They  have  assisted  me 
In  many  ways.  Now  as  In  the  past  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  nominee  of  m.y  party. 
I  served  as  the  southern  campaign  man- 
ager for  Governor  Stevenson  m  both  of 
his  campaigns  for  the  Presidency. 

I  quote  the  question  and  answer  re- 
ferred to.    The  question  is  as  follows: 

If  Jack  Kknnidt  Is  denied  the  nomination 
because  of  objections  of  some  leaders  to  his 
religion,  do  you  think  many  Catholics  will 
vote  Republican'' 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Butler: 

I  ttiink  tiiat  I've  spoken  on  this  before, 
although  only  perhaps  In  an  Isolated  press 
conference  which  did  not  get  national  at- 
tention, particularly  here  from  the  press 
corps  In  'Washington. 

This  puts  me  right  on  the  spot  I  am  an 
American  Catholic,  or.  f>erhap)8  more  prop- 
erly, I  am  a  Catholic  American.  And  I  be- 
lieve that,  up  to  now.  the  religious  Issue  in 
the  preferential  primaries,  the  religious  is- 
sue in  the  discussion  by  the  leading  news- 
papers and  magazines  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision commentators,  has  been  made  such  an 
Issue  that  a  Catholic  bloc  vote,  which  does 
not  exist  ordinarily — and  I  think  anybody 
who  knows  anything  about  American  politics 
cannot  contend  otherwise. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  Catholic  bloc 
vote  normally,  but  the  Catholics  of  the 
country.  In  a  feeling  of  discrimination  whi.h 
may  very  well  be  expressed  in  the  deniaj — 
not  necessarily  altogether  the  reason,  but 
certainly  may  be  a  very  Important  reas<^n 
why  Jack  Kxvimnir  would  be  denied  the 
nomination.  If  he  Is — and  might  very  well 
result  in  Just  a  normal  reaction  on  the  part 
of  any  American  who  felt  that  one  of  his 
own.  In  a  particular  religious  faith,  had 
been  dlscrlmin.'wteci  aga;nst  on  the  grounds 
of  religion. 

And  I  say  to  you,  very  objectively  I  hope, 
that  I  think  that  that  situation  may  very 
well  be  developed,  not  because  of  any  effort 
within  the  membership  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  United  States  to  create  a 
Catholic  bU>c  vote,  either  pro  or  con.  And 
I  think  that  you  vould  find  much  less  of  a 
Catholic  bloc  vote  for  Mr.  Kknnect  if  he  is 
nominated  than  you  would  find  against  the 
Democratic  ticket  If  he  Is  denied  the  nom- 
ination and  comes  Into  the  convention  with 
almost  enough  rotes  to  win  the  nomination. 

Mr  .Speaker,  to  me  this  is  an  astonish- 
in.:  .^•witt-mfiil.  U  is  a  fnphtening  state- 
ment and  it  is  a  false  statement.  As 
a  Catholic.  I  deny  it  totally  and  com- 
pletely. I  shudder  to  think  what  would 
happen  to  our  beloved  country  if  Mr. 
Butler's  predictK)n  was  to  come  true 
and  if  we  really  did  develop  such  blocs 
of  Catholic-Americans,  Bapti^t-Ameri- 
cans,  Irish -Americans,  Italian-Ameri- 
cans, Presbyterian -Americans.  Jewish- 
Americans  and  all  of  the  other  count- 
less groups  of  nationalities,  religions 
and  sects  that  are  spread  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  vast  and 
magnificent  and  glorious  free  land  of 
ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  Americans 
without  preflx  or  suffix.  As  a  Catholic, 
I  resent  the  statement  and  defy  the 
allegation. 

Catholics  will  be  voting  for  and  aga.nst 
the  Democratic  nominee  whoever  he  may 
be  and  they  will  be  voting  for  and  against 


the  Republican  nominee  whoever  he 
might  be.  For  a  national  chairman 
to  describe  himself,  and  I  quote,  "I  am 
an  American  Catholic  or.  perhaps,  more 
properly,  I  am  a  Catholic -American" 
demoriStrates,  in  my  judgment,  a  com- 
plete lack  of  understanding  either  ,*,mer- 
ican  or  Catholic.  There  is  no  such 
thuig,  Mr.  Butler,  as  a  Catholic-.A,meri- 
can.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  Ameri- 
can who  is  a  Catholic  or  an  American 
who  is  a  Baptist  or  an  American  who 
is  a  Christian  Scientist  or  an  American 
of  whatever  religious  faith. 

Finally,  I  am  certain  that  no  can- 
didate for  the  Democratic  nomination 
can  conceivably  subscribe  U.'  this  philos- 
ophy. I  know  that  Senator  Kennedy 
does  not.  He  has  so  stated  time  and 
time  again.  I  know,  too,  that  Senator 
Johnson  and  Senator  Symington  and 
Grovernor  Stevenson  do  not  subscribe 
to  this  philosophy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  there  are 
some  people  in  our  Nation  who  are  prej- 
udiced. I,  myself,  in  my  own  State  know 
sometliing  about  some  of  tiiese  issues. 
but,  I  would  say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Mr.  Butler  by  making  this  state- 
ment not  only  is  not  contributing  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems  cr  to  the 
abaU'ment  of  these  prejudices,  but  by 
making  such  statements  he  may  be 
assuring  a  new  wave  of  hatred  and  niis- 
understaiiding  in  our  beloved  country. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOCXiS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Peiuisylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  statement  to 
winch  tne  gentleman  from  Louisiaiia 
just  made  reference  is  indeed,  aiarnving 
and,  certainly,  disturbing  to  Uiose  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  However,  the  ac- 
co'ont  that  appeared  in  thL«;  morning  s 
New  York  Times,  written  by  one  Leo 
Eagan.  which  purports  to  be  the  repc<rt 
of  a  statement  made  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, is  certainly  just  as  disturbing  and 
I  trust  that  the  Senator  has  been  mL«:- 
quoted. 

This  article  ;,>urports  to  j'resent  the 
po.-;tion  of  the  Senator  as  beuig  not  de- 
sirous of  having  any  support  fro.m  Uie 
Democratic  Party  in  the  South, 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  day 
when  the  Democrat;c  Party  consisted 
very  largely  of  Tammar.y  Hall,  the 
South.  John  McCormack  s  district  in 
Massachusetts,  and  one  district  m  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Perms:.ivania. 
It  was  that  very  small  group  o!  people 
who  kept  alive  those  things  we  like  to 
boast  about  as  being  tiie  prmciples  of 
our  great  paity.  I  certainly  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  candidate  for  President 
would  turn  his  back  deLberalely  on  a 
great  part  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  glad  to  inform 
the  gentlemen  Ll;at  this  report  has  been 
denied  and  that  Senator  Kennedy's 
ofSce  restated  to  m^e  tliat  tlie  Senator 
now,  as  in  the  past,  seeks  support  from 
eveiT  section  of  our  country,  both  in 
convention  delegates  prior  to  Los  An- 
geles, and  from  the  voters  throughout 
otir  coimtry  if  he  secures  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
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Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan  [Mr.  MeaderI. 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  the  attention  of  the  author  of  the 
bill  or  one  of  the  managers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  whether  or  not  the 
language  m  line  4  on  pa?e  1  of  the  bill 
15  merely  permissive  and  voluntary  as 
far  as  the  States  are  concerned  and  is 
not  construed  to  be  a  law  requiring  the 
States  to  report  revocation  of  operators' 
licenses. 

Mr  SCHENCK  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  from  Michigan  that  this  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  voluntary  compliance 
and  not  obligatory  compliance  on  the 
part  of  the  S:ate 

Mr.  MEADER,  I  tliank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHENCK  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow; 

Mr.  BOW  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  either  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  or  tho  gentleman 
from  Ohio  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  given  ap- 
proval to  this  bill 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  an- 
swer IS  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  withheld  it^  approval  of  the 
bill  on  the  basis  that  they  do  not  know 
what  it  will  cost. 
;  Mr.  BOW  Sitting  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  I  am  wondering  just  where 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce  you 
would  have  this  particular  function 
There  is  nothing  there  now  that  res<-'m- 
bles  It  It  would  mean  setting  up  an 
entirely  new  division  I  am  wondering 
if  the  gentleman  knows  anything  about 
the  question  of  cost.s 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  BOW     I  yield 

Mr  ROBERTS  The  reports  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  are  rather 
conflicting  In  the  report  they  made  to 
Congress  on  March  3,  1959.  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  entitled  'The  Fed- 
eral Role  m  Highway  Safety."  House 
Document  No  93.  86th  Congress,  1st 
session,  they  made  the  'ollowincr  recom- 
mendation. 

The  number  of  drV. er  licenses  currently 
In  revoked  status  Is  estimated  at  1  million, 
or  more  than  1  percent  of  all  drivers  As  a 
class,  these  drivers  are  a  poorer  than  average 
risk.  Most  States  do  not  Isaue  driver  li- 
censes uj>  persons  known  to  have  had  their 
license  re-. oked  In  another  State,  but  well 
over  half  the  States  do  not  check  aM  .-ip- 
pllcants  In  this  respect,  and  .=wme  have 
difficulty  In  obtaining  adequate  coopera- 
tion from  other  States  even  when  it  Is  re- 
qv:e3ted 

Mr  BOW  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me  what  the  gentleman  is  saying  in 
eff-.^t  IS  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce does  not  approve  the  bill.  In  this 
conflicting  situation  I  am  just  wondering 
whether  we  want  to  go  into  this. 

Mr  ROBERTS  They  said  in  this 
report  that  it  could  be  done  at  relatively 
small  cost 

Mr  BOW  I  have  iiad  some  exper- 
ience with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  their  idea  of  small  cost    I  will  sav 


to  the  gentleman      I  would  like  to  get 
some  dollar  value  on  this. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
.Mr.  Springer  ;. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker,  this 
is  a  small  bill  but  it  is  one  that  I  feel 
has  a  great  deal  of  merit  If  you  are 
going  to  find  out  who  these  drivers  are 
who  have  their  licenses  revoked  and  sus- 
pended in  one  State  and  move  on  to  an- 
other State  in  order  to  operate  their  au- 
tomobile, this  IS  the  only  way  in  which 
I  know  It  can  be  done  It  seems  to  me 
this  should  have  been  left  probably  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
the  same  way  m  which  they  check  on 
people  who  violate  other  laws.  But  aft^T 
d  sveiii  deal  of  consideration  the  com- 
mittee came  to  the  conclusion  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  was  the  right 
place  and,  personally,  I  agree  with  that. 

I  want  to  add  my  commendation  and 
wish  that  the  bill  will  be  speedily  passed. 

Mr  SCHENCK  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
author  of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr  Rhodes!  All  of  us  know 
the  tremendous  loss  of  life  and  injury 
sustained  on  our  highways  each  year. 
Tlus  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
make  sure  that  automotive  drivers'  li- 
censes are  properly  issued.  Too  many 
people  feel  that  drivmg  an  automobile  is 
a  right  instead  of  a  privilege. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill  which 
was  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona    Mr   I'm    rrs 

Mr  HARias  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
!  Mr.  PrciNSKi! 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  legislation. 
For  several  years  Miss  Patricia  Leeds,  a 
police  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  a  former  colleague  of  mine,  has  been 
suggesting  establisliment  of  a  national 
register  of  revoked  drivers  licenses  such 
a.s  IS  proposed  in  this  legislation  before 
us.  Mi.ss  Leeds  is  unique  in  that  she  is 
one  of  the  few  women  police  reporters 
in  the  country.  And  I  might  add,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  reporters  in 
America.  She  has  seen  the  great  trage- 
dies that  result  from  auto  accidents  she 
has  covered  as  part  of  her  assignment. 
I  think  her  suggestion  has  been  a  good 
one  and  I  am  glad  it  is  incorporated  in 
this  legislation  up  for  consideration  to- 
day. I  am  hoping  Miss  Leeds  will  be 
happy  in  seeing  her  .suggestion  approved 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  last  of  eight 
suspensions  which  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has  had 
the  respon.sibility  of  otfenng  today  I 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  chair- 
men of  the  subcommittees  for  the  splen- 
did work  they  have  done  and  the  fine 
way  they  have  assisted  in  presenting 
these  bills  to  the  House  this  afternoon. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  who  have  been  faithful 
and  active  here  in  supporting  our  efforts. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  the  approval  of  these  suspen- 


sions     I  am  assuming  this  one  will  be 
approved  too 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HuLiriELD  > .  The  question  is  on  suspend- 
ing the  rules  and  pa.^sing  the  bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
qu(jrum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Hol- 
iKiELU'  The  Chair  will  count.  [After 
counting.]  One  hundred  and  eighteen 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll   No.    1531 


Adair 

Oarmatz 

Mumma 

Albert 

Halleck 

O-Hara.  Mich 

Alexander 

Henderson 

Oliver 

Alford 

He«a 

PhUbln 

Alger 

J&ckaon 

PUcher 

Anderson. 

Jones.  Ala 

Plmle 

Mont. 

Kearns 

PoweU 

Aafuao 

Kelly 

Reece,  Teun. 

Auchlnclo  s 

Keogh 

Santangelj 

Baker 

Kluczymikl 

Scott 

Barden 

Knox 

Sheppard 

Barry 

lAfore 

Smith.  Miss. 

BUtch 

Landrum 

Spence 

Bonner 

Lennon 

Steed 

Bowles 

McSween 

Stratton 

Br»y 

Machrowlc* 

Taylor 

Brown.  Mo 

&£agnu«on 

Thompson.  La 

Buckley 

Martin 

Thompaon.  N  J 

Burdlck 

Mason 

Vinson 

Carnahaii 

Merrow 

Walnwrlght 

Celler 

Metcalf 

Watts 

Coffin 

Miner.  N.Y 

Whiiten 

Durham 

M      -hall 

WUlla 

Evina 

M       nell 

Wlnstead 

Fallon 

Moore 

with  row 

Flno 

Morris.  Okla 

Wright 

FrftBier 

Morrison 

Yatea 

Prellnghuysen 

Moas 

Zelenko 

The  SPEAKKR  Three  hundred  and 
forty-seven  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  diq;>ensed 
with. 


ESTABUSHINCi     NATIONAL     RP:GIS- 
TER    OP    REVOKED    MOTOR     VP:- 
HICLE    OPERATORS"    UCENSES 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill. 
The  question  was  taken;   and    (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so  as 
to  read ;  "A  bill  to  provide  for  a  register 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  which 
shall  be  listed  the  names  of  certain  per- 
sons who  have  had  their  motor  vehicle 
operator's  licenses  revoked." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATfe 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McOown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R.  12263  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  for  the  Joint  con- 
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Btructlon  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
of  a  major  International  storage  dam  on  the 
Rio  Grande  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  February  3.  1944,  with 
Mexico,  and  for  other   purposes. 


PERMITTING  THE  U.^E  OF  CF.RIAIN 
FOREIGN-BUILT  ITi'DROFOIL  VES- 
SELS IN  THE  COASTWISE  TRADE 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  3900)  to  permit  the 
use  of  foreign-built  hydrofoil  vessels  in 
the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  to 
the  contrary,  that  certain  hydrofoil  vessel 
now  known  as  the  Flying  Fish,  built  In  Mes- 
Blna.  Italy,  and  now  owned  by  Calderone 
Enterprises  Corporation,  Hempstead,  New 
York,  and  one  other  hydrofoil  vessel  of  simi- 
lar origin  and  ownership  of  leas  than  one 
hundred  groee  tons  may,  at  any  tUne  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  be  documented  as  vessels 
of  the  United  States  upon  compliance  with 
the  usual  requirements,  with  the  privilege 
of  engaging  in  the  coastwise  trade  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  permit  the  carriage 
of  {jassengers  and  merchandise,  whether  for 
hire  or  otherwise,  between  and  among  points 
within  the  Commonwetdth  of  Puerto  Rico  as 
long  as  the  vessels  shall  continue  to  be 
owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  When  used  in  this  Art.  the  term 
•'citizen  of  the  United  States"  Includes  a  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  association  only  If 
It  la  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  section  4132  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C  11 ) ,  and  section  2  of  the  Shipping 
Act.   1916,  as  amended    (46  U.S.C.  802). 

The  SPFAKPJl.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  cJHtered. 

There  was  no  objection  ^ 

Mr.  GEORGE  P  MILlJZR  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  mysolf  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  permit  the 
use  of  foreign-built  hydrofoil  boats  in 
the  coastal  waters  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
American  islands  adjacent  thereto 

The  hydrofoil  boat  is  a  new  concept 
of  vessel.  It  contains  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  an  airplane.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  device  in  the  trade  of  the  world. 
The  greatest  development  in  this  field 
has  been  in  Italy,  where  an  Italian  com- 
pany builds  boats  that  have  a  capacity 
in  excess  of  100  tons  and  can  carry  150 
passengers.  They  move  at  an  acceler- 
ated sp>eed  because  ail  water  resistance 
is  eliminated  or  reduced  These  boats 
can  accelerate  up  to  40  miles  an  hour  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  they  skim  over 
the  tops  of  the  waves, 

A  New  York  company,  wholly  Ameri- 
can-owned, purchased  one  of  these  boats 
and  uses  it  in  the  interisland  trade, 
that  is,  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  the  Islands  of  the  West 
Indies.     It  is  proving  highly  successful. 

Off  the  coast  of  Puerto  Rico  Ues  the 
Puerto    Rican    island    of    Vieques    that 


needs  communication  with  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  needs  it  badly.  It 
takes  about  45  minutes  to  make  the  trip 
with  a  stylized  type  of  boat  The  people 
living  on  Vieques  Island  have  no  real 
economy.  During  wartime  an  airfield 
was  built  on  the  island  and  people 
moved  there.  They  must  commute  back 
and  forth  to  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico. 
This  man  proposes,  if  permitted,  to 
put  this  type  of  hydrofoil  boat  into  serv- 
ice between  Vieques  and  Puerto  Rico 
With  this  boat  the  trip  between  the  is- 
lands can  be  made  m  12  minutes. 

But  in  order  to  operate  he  has  to  have 
a  second  boat,  so  the  current  bill  pro- 
poses to  allow  this  company  to  register 
this  foreign-built  boat  in  America  and 
within  18  months  to  purchase  a  sister 
ship  that  also  can  be  used  in  this  service. 
It  is  understandable  that  you  cannot 
maintain  such  .service  with  one  boat  be- 
cause there  will  be  layups  and  there  will 
be  accidents.  That  is  all  the  bill  pro- 
F>oses  to  do.  There  is  no  American  firm 
presently  building  hydrofoil  boats  The 
patents  of  the  Italian  firm  are  owned  by 
one  American  airplane  company,  but 
they  are  not  in  production.  Another 
airplane  company  proposes  to  go  into 
the  business,  but  they  are  not  in  pro- 
duction. The  Department  of  Commerce 
feels  that  the  use  of  these  ships  would 
give  us  a  chance  to  study  them.  This 
type  of  hydrofoil  boat  will  revolutionize 
water  transportation.  That  is  about 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P  MILLER  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  there 
is  no  cost  to  the  Government  involved 
here? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  No  cost  to 
the  Government.  It  is  a  private  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  We  have 
held  extensive  hearings  and  our  scien- 
tists are  looking  into  this  matter.  The 
Navy  has  looked  into  such  a  project  also. 
But,  as  the  gentleman  has  well  said, 
these  boats  are  not  available,  although 
they  have  been  used  in  foreign  places, 
such  as  in  Italy,  in  the  past,  very  suc- 
cessfully, especially  for  transporting  peo- 
ple from  one  island  to  another  where 
the  points  are  not  too  distant  or  too  far 
out  in  the  ocean.  So  I  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  supporting  this  measure. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
briefly  tell  us  something  about  the  con- 
struction of  these  boats,  how  they  are 
made  and  what  they  are  made  of;' 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER  They  are 
made  of  aluminum  primarily.  Under  the 
boat  is  a  wing,  something  like  an  air- 
plane wing,  that  comes  down  to  struts. 
As  they  move  forw-ard.  the  forward  ac- 
tion brings  the  boat  upward  until  the 
hull  of  the  boat  is  almost  completely  out 


of  the  water,  which  eliminates  all  the 
friction  that  retards  vessels  generally. 
I  have  only  ridden  in  a  very  small  boat, 
a  14-foot  boat,  but  it  got  up  to  35  miles 
an  hour  in  less  than  2  minutes.  You 
skim  right  over  the  top  of  the  water, 

Mr.  FULTON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  As  a  member  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee.  I 
join  with  the  gentleman  in  his  statement. 
I  feel  this  is  a  field  of  scientific  inquiry 
we  should  go  into. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  some  misgivings 
in  connection  with  passage  of  H.R.  3900, 
to  authorize  documentation  of  two 
hydrofoil  vessels  of  foreign  construction 
to  engage  in  coastwise  trade  for  carriage 
of  passengers  and  merchandise  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  U.S.  built  hydrofoil 
vessels  cannot  be  obtained  The  testi- 
mony given  the  committee  did  mdicate 
that  the  prospective  OE>erator  of  these 
two  ferries  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
a  guarantee  from  a  U.S.  builder  that 
such  a  craft  would  op>erate  successfully. 
But  since  the  hearing  on  H  R  3900,  both 
the  F^eral  Maritime  Administration 
and  the  Na\'y  Bureau  of  Ships  have  said 
that  hydrofoil  should  be  feasible  from 
both  an  engineering  and  commercial 
standpomt.  The  Grumman  Aircraft  Co. 
is  building  a  research  hydrofoil  vessel 
and  the  Boeing  Airplane  Co.  has  just 
been  awarded  a  contract  to  construct  a 
110-ton  hydrofoil  submarine  chaser  with 
a  top  sp>eed  of  70  miles  an  hour.' 

Since  H  R  3900  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee I  have  read  m  an  article  in  the 
Marine  Digest  that  the  Waste  King 
Corp  .  Los  Angeles,  has  a  design  for  a 
28-ton,  65-foot.  93-passenger  hydrofoil 
ferry  with  a  speed  of  44  knots 

I  understand  a  number  of  other  boat- 
building concerns  are  anxious  to  get 
into  this  field. 

Allowing  the  use  of  two  Italian  hydro- 
foil ferries  to  demonstrate  feasibility  of 
this  new  means  of  speedy  surface  trans- 
portation may  be  helpful,  but  it  might 
have  been  far  better  to  delay  the  legis- 
lation in  order  to  more  thoroughly  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  utilizing  Amer- 
ican facilities  and  labor  in  promoting 
the  buildlnp  of  such  a  craft  m  the  United 
States 

I  am  pu/./led  by  one  other  factor  Ac- 
cordme  to  news  dispatches,  one  of  the 
Italian-built  hydrofoils  which  would  be 
exempted  by  this  bill,  the  one  which  has 
been  operating  in  Puerto  Rico,  is  arriv- 
ing in  Puget  Sound  July  3  It  is  going 
into  service  between  Bellmcham.  Wash  . 
and  Victoria.  British  Columbia 

I  do  not  understand  if  this  bill  would 
allow  two  newly  constructed  foreign- 
built  hydrofoil  ferries  to  convey  passen- 
gers and  freight  between  American  ports, 
and  that  would  not  follow  the  proposal 
in  the  testimony.     The  owner  said   he 
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wished  to  order  a  second  ferry  lo  com-     ing   on   an   Anu-iican    lype   of   hydrofoil 

plement  the  one  he  already  owned.    Now 

I  find  the  one  he  owned,  callt-d  the  V'.y- 

ing   Fish,   is  no   longer   m  Puerto  Rico. 

I  think  that  the  pa^-sage  of  the  bill,  under 

these  circumstances,  should  be  withheld 

until  all  facts  are  known. 

As  I  understand  there  has  been  some 
interchange  or  acquiring  of  patent  rights. 
I  think  the  public  interest  would  be 
sei-ved  by  Congress  investigating  the  rea- 
sons why  the  United  States  Ls  behind 
Europe  in  hydrofoil  development  We 
must  insure  that  there  are  no  monop- 
olies either  foreign  or  domestic  t^  put 
roadblocks  in  the  way  of  utilization  of 
foils  under  a  vessel  to  give  t  lift  to 
.  reduce  resistance  of  the  vessel's  hull  in 
the  wuter  in  order  to  obtain  speed 

FYcm  a  commercial  standpoint,  I  be- 
lieve a  new  avenue  of  opportunity  ls 
available  in  the  field  of  fast  low-cost 
transportation.  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  Alaska  such  a  new  develop- 
ment could  have  great  economic  advan- 
tage. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  this  leg- 
islation properly  should  pass  I  do  most 
urgently  express  the  hope  that  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  next  year  look 
into  the  hydrofoil  situation  and  obtain 
the  facts  about  patent  ownership  and 
other  facts  bearing  on  why  foreign  na- 
tions are  ahead  of  the  United  States 
and  what  is  holding  us  back 

Pending  further  information.  I  oppose 
HR.  3900 

Mr.  GEORGE  P  MILLER  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  that  I  do  know  at  hear- 
ings, as  the  gentleman  remembers,  there 
was  testimony  that  these  boats  could  not 
be  purchased  in  this  country  I  do  not 
know  that  this  company  has  ever  built  or 
had  a  boat  in  operation.  This  is  not  an 
experiment.  The  man  is  going  into  it  on 
a  business  deal.  The  Italians,  the  pat- 
ents of  which  are  available  m  this  coun- 
try, have  been  building  the.se  boats  for 
some  time. 

I  would  like  to  see  American  industry 
get  uito  this.  And.  may  I  say  that  only 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress  did  we 
appropriate  a  rather  substantial  sum  to 
tne  Navy  for  experimentatujn  in  thus 
field. 

Mr  PELLY.  I  should  like  to  say,  f\r.->t 
of  all,  that  the  Maritime  Administration 
IS  building  a  hydrofoil  right  now  and  has 
spent  about  a  million  and  a  half  for  re- 
search. And,  as  those  on  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  knn-.v.  Ad- 
miral James  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
recently  testified  before  that  committee 
that  they  were  practical  and  feasible,  and 
now  they  have  contracted  with  the  Boe- 
ing Airplane  Co,  for  $2  million  to  build 
an  antisubmarine  hvdrofoil,  -' 

Mr      BROOKS     of     Louisiana.        Mr 
Speaker    will   the   gentleman   yield'' 

Mr  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  jientieman 
from  Louisiana- 
Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  As  the 
gentleman  well  said,  the  Navy  did  come 
before  our  committee  and  said  that  they 
were  practical  and  feasible  and  we 
should  develop  them.    The  Navy  is  work- 


which  we  think  will  be  superior  to  that 
developed  m  the  European  countries.  I 
iiope  they  go  ahieti.d  with  tiie  program, 
go  ahead  and  prfxlucf  a  prototype  at  an 
early  date.  The  Naw  is  not  m  a  p<Jt>i- 
uon,  though,  to  .say  that  they  have  an 
operable,  usable  i-.ydrofoil  for  commer- 
c.al  purposes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  will  say  U:>  the  gentle- 
man that  the  testimony  before  his  com- 
nnctee  was  to  the  effect  that  from  an  en- 
gineering standpoint  they  ar^-  feasible 
and  they  are  al&o  commercially  feasible. 
All  I  am  pleading  for  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can boatbuilding  industry,  which  so 
badly  needs  s*:»me  work,  will  have  an  op- 
port'unity  to  enter  mto  this  field. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to 
raise.  The  legislation  that  is  before  us 
has  a  provi.sion  m  it  which  says  "That, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  that  certain  hydro- 
foil vessel  now  known  as  the  Flying  Fuh" 
and  that  would  autiionz<^  that  particu- 
lar one  to  operate'  betw^'en  two  .American 
ports. 

Now.  I  have  an  article  from  the  same 
magazmt^  Marine  Digest,  which  says; 

The  Italian  hydrofoil  Fl-t/\ng  Fish  wUl  ar- 
rive on  Puget  Sound  the  week  of  July  3.  the 
Marine  Digest  learned  this  week  from  Mayor 
John  E  West.'  ^rd.  <>t  BeUmghani.  one  of  the 
backers  of  a  propoeed  hydrofoil  service  be- 
tween Belllnghain  and  Victoria. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is.  .Are  v^e 
authorizing  two  new  Italian-built  liy- 
drofoils  to  come  mto  this  country  and 
operate  in  Puerto  Rico,  or  is  this  legisla- 
tion of  no  avail,  or  is  the  existing  hydro- 
foil going  to  o{X'rate  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest '' 

Mr,  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  cannot 
answer  that  question.  But,  if  this  bill 
is  passed,  the  Flying  Fish  and  the  au- 
thority to  buy  one  otlier  boat  will  be 
given  to  the  Calderone  Co..  and  that  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  In  the  meantime,  until 
they  get  another  boat,  they  cannot  put 
them  into  the  ferry  service.  They  are 
using  it  now  on  charter  service  m  the 
■West  Indies,  and  if  they  want  to  take  it 
out  and  show  it  in  Bellingham  and  use  it 
in  international  waters  out  there.  I  do 
not  know  what  you  can  do  to  stop 
them.  This  does  not  apply  to  any  more 
than  the  Flying  Fish  and  one  additional 
ship  which  must  be  purchased  within  18 
months. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  I  have  a  bill 
before  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
.'ine  and  Fisheries  which  would  author- 
ize the  building  of  a  hydrofoil  in  this 
country.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  feasi- 
ble. The  only  problem  in  my  mind  is 
this:  Is  someone  getting  hold  of  the  pat- 
ents in  this  country  and  putting  up  road- 
blocks so  that  the  American  workingmen 
in  the  American  shipy'ards  are  not  able 
to  build  these  hydrofoils  as  against  Eu- 
ropean countries  where  they  have  been 
buildmg  them  for  some  time^ 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  will  say 
this,  that  the  American  type  of  hydrofoil 
that  we  are  working  on  would  be  prob- 
ably subject  to  an  individual  patent, 
which  would  be  entirely  separate  from 
the  presently  existing  hydrofoil  patents. 


Mr.  PELLY.  'Well.  I  just  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  hearing  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  and  open  up  and 
investigate  this  whole  field.  In  the 
meantime.  I  think  Puerto  Rico  justifies 
our  aid  and  assistance,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  for  a  roUcall. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Pklly] 
has  expired 

Mr  PKIJ.Y  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr  WESTLAND  Mr  Speaker,  will 
thf'  t;f>ntli-mar  yield:' 

Mr    PEIJLY      I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  WES  1  LAND  The  gentleman 
from  Ca.iiornia  mentujned  the  possibil- 
ity of  stopping  this  hydrofoil  boat  trip 
between  Bellinfch.im  W;^.^h  which  is  in 
my  dtstrlct,  to  V;r'..::a  and  V  mcouvt-r 
I  hope  no  one  will  do  this,  becau.se.  In 
my  opinion  at  least,  this  sort  of  trip, 
taking  passengers  between  a  foreign 
country  and  the  United  Stiites.  sliould 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  this  type 
of  transfX)rtation.  These  are  .'^imewhat 
inland  waN-rs  but.  nevertheless,  this  is 
not  ci-st»;.i-:  the  Federal  Government  a 
dime,  This  whole  business  should  be 
dt-monsti-ated  rather  clearly  right  up 
there. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  i  Mr 
Pelly  !  has  helped  to  gam  a  contract  for 
the  Boeing  .Aircraft  Co.  to  build  one  .ship. 
I  happen  to  have  a  shipyard  in  Belling- 
ham that  Ls  also  Interested  in  building 
these  hydrofoils.  I  do  want  to  praj.se  the 
city  of  Bellingham  for  being  the  first  one 
to  put  this  sort  of  ship  uito  operation, 
so  that  your  committee  can  see  just  ex- 
iwrtly  what  does  happen. 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    PELLY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  HOSMER,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  since  some  of  our  col- 
leagues have  mentioned  science  in  this 
connection,  do  these  ships  have  anything 
to  do  with  scientific  research  or  are  they 
to  be  put  on  commercial  routes  and 
given  commercial  experience  with  them^ 

Mr,  PELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is 
proposed  to  use  these  Itahan-bullt  hy- 
drofoils in  private  commercial  profit- 
seeking  ventures.  The  ones  t.hat  are 
being  built,  however,  are  one  for  experi- 
mentation and  the  other  for  antisubma- 
rine work  of  the  Navy. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Buf  these  naval  proj- 
ects have  nothing  to  do  with  the  two 
vessels  concerning  which  this  bill  is 
written? 

Mr  PELLY.  The  two  vessels  which 
are  encompassed  in  this  legislation  would 
be  used  in  the  private  transportation  of 
pas.sengers  and  freight,  in  a  ferry  service 
in  Puerto  Rico.  They  are  built  in  Italy. 
They  have  nothinr  to  do  with  the  Navy. 
They  simply  will  provide  an  experience 
in  this  country  in  the  use  of  this  mod- 
ern method  of  propulsion 

Mr.  HOSMER.  So  we  are  not  voting 
for  or  against  science,  whichever  way 
we  vote  on  this  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PELLY.  'We  very  definitely  are 
not. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  PELLY  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington   (Mr    TOLLEFSON.] 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON      Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  very  simple  bill.     The  word  hydro- 
foil is  glamorous  and  it  is  nice  to  talk 
about  it,  but  the  bill  is  really  very  sim- 
ple.   Under  present  law  no  foreign-built 
vessel  may  travel  between  two  ports  in 
the  United  States  or  in  its  ix)ssessions, 
A  hydrofoil  boat  has  been  operating  be- 
tween Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, which  it  may  do  under  the  law. 
It  is  a   foreign-built  boat.     The  owner 
of  that  boat  wants  to  or>erate  it  not  only 
between  the  'Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto 
Rico    but    between    at    least    two   ports 
within  Puerto  Rico.    Before  he  is  able  to 
do  so  he  must  have  a  waiver  of  the  pres- 
ent law.     This  bill  is  designed  to  give 
him  that  permission  so  that  he  may  sail 
his  vessel  between  the  two  Puerto  Rican 
ports.     The  bill  authorizes  him  to  op- 
erate  another   vessel   but   requires   that 
he  build  and  supply  this  vessel  within 
a  period  of   18  months.     It  is  a  simple 
bill;  it  just  waives  the  provision  of  the 
existing  law. 

It  Is  true  that  one  of  the  vessels  tem- 
porarily may  be  exhibited  between  Bel- 
lingham and  a  Canadian  port.  This  can 
be  done  legally  because  this  is  not  a  tour 
between  two  American  ports  but  is  be- 
tween an  American  port  and  a  Canadian 
port,  and  this  is  admissible  under  the 
law.    It  is  a  vcrj'  simple  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  'Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  HR.  3900.  with  amendments? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed 

The  title  was  amended  to  read,  "A  bill 
to  permit  the  admission  to  registry  and 
the  use  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  certain 
foreign-built  hydrofoil  vessels." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VESPFl^^  CARRYING  FREIGHT  TO 
AND  FliOM  PLACES  IN  SOUTH- 
EASTERN ALASKA 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  <S.  2669)  to  extend  the 
period  of  exemption  from  inspection  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  4426  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  granted  certain  small 
vessels  carrying  freight  to  and  from 
places  on  the  inland  waters  of  southeast- 
ern Alaska,  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 4426  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  with  resjiect  to  certain  small  ves- 
sels operated  by  cooperatives  or  associations 
In  transporting  merchandise  of  members  on  a 
nonprofit  basis  to  or  from  places  within  the 
inland  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska  and 
Prince  Rupert.  British  Columbia,  or  to  or 
from  places  within  said  Inland  water  and 
places  within  the  Inland  waters  of  the  State 
of  Washington"  approved  August  23,  19S8  (72 
Stat.  833),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1960" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1962". 


Mr.  TOLLEFSON  I  demand  a  sec- 
ond. Mr  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GEORGEP.  MILIJIR  Mr,  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  5  minutes 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  second  bill  com- 
ing from  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  in  which  we  ask  for 
an  exemption.  In  this  case  it  pertains 
to  the  State  of  Alaska 

The  matter  of  transpyortation  in 
Alaska  is  one  of  which  we  have  no  con- 
cept in  this  country.  Most  of  it  must 
be  done  by  water  The  fiords  along  the 
Alaskan  coast  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  highway  transportation  nor  do  they 
lend  themselves  to  truck  transportation, 
so  most  of  the  transportation  in  this  field 
Is  by  w-ater. 

There  has  been  a  cooperative  line  op- 
erating in  southern  Alaska  whose  ships 
do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  required 
by  the  Coast  Guard.  We  made  an  ex- 
emption for  these  ships  a  couple  of  years 
ago  and  gave  them  2  years  in  which  to 
meet  their  requirements.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  do  this  due  to  a  number  of 
things.  We  are  here  again  asking  that 
they  be  given  another  exemption,  to 
1962,  in  order  that  we  do  not  disrupt  a 
very  important  phase  of  the  economy  of 
Alaska  and  that  these  isolated  places 
along  the  coast  may  be  allowed  to  have 
their  services  continued.  The  bill  is  that 
simple.  I  commend  the  bill  to  you  in 
the  Interest  of  taking  care  of  the  new 
State  of  Alaska 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
tomorrow  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  object. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
tomorrow  at  10  o'clock.  Let  him  object 
to  that 

Mr.     HOFFMAN     of     Michigan.     Mr 
Speaker,  I  object 


The     SPEAKER, 
manded? 


Is    a    second    de- 


VESSELS  CARRYING  FTJEIGHT  TO 
AND  PROM  PLACES  IN  SOUTH- 
EASTERN ALASKA 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON,  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr  Pelly 

Mr.  PELLY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  joined  in 
filing  minority  views  in  the  committee 
report  on  S.  2669  to  extend  for  a  period 
of  2  years  the  exemption  from  Coast 
Guard  inspection  and  manning  provi- 
sions granted  to  certain  vessels  under 
150  gross  tons,  owned  by  or  chartered  to 
any  cooperative  or  shipping  association 
operating  between  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  southeastern  Alaska. 

At  one  time  there  imj'  have  been  a 
temporary  justification  fbr  waiving  safe- 
ty-at-sea  requirements.  However,  serv- 
ice at  this  time  is  provided  to  the  various 
communities  by  vessels  which  do  com- 
ply with  the  law.  I  do  not  favor  this 
special  treatment  to  one  carrier  and  as 
long  as  exemption  is  granted  to  one  car- 


rier u  results  indirectly  in  curtailment 
of  service  by  other  earners 

The  merchanus  of  Alaska  originally 
had  difficulty  with  the  Alaska  Steamship 
service  from  Seattle — e.-^pecially  with 
perishables  including  milk  and  vege- 
tables. Now  the  Alaska  Steamship  has 
corrected  the  situation  and  provides 
refrigeration. 

As  I  see  it.  the  cooperative  association 
is  able  to  take  cargo  at  cut  rates  as 
against  the  published  tariffs  of  its  com- 
petitor, the  Ala.ska  Steamship  Co. 

The  latter,  because  of  inadequate  vol- 
ume, is  suflfering  profitwise  and  has  re- 
peatedly sought  increases  In  freight 
rates. 

It  seems  obvious  that  if  the  cargoes 
presently  transported  by  the  merchants 
cooperative  on  substandard  vessels  were 
available  to  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.. 
her  operation  would  be  benefited  and  one 
reason  of  higher  freight  rates  would  be 
removed. 

Recently,  the  Anchorage  Times  ran 
a  news  article  saying  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  might  abandon  all  but  two  Alas- 
ka stops.  The  company  says  there  is 
no  such  definite  plan,  but  certainly  the 
operation  of  this  nonprofit,  tax-free, 
cut-rate  competition  serves  to  increase 
such  a  possibility. 

Alaskans  have  long  suffered  from  high 
shipping  rates,  due  greatly  to  the  lack 
of  year-round  return  cargoes.  Other 
shipping  concerns  have  discontinued 
service  and  now  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co. — long  the  whipping  boy  of  Alaska 
PKJliticians — needs  support.  If  the 
cream"  Is  taken  by  a  nonprofit  line  and 
the  Government  MSTS  ships,  the  oldest 
and  last  common  carrier  steamship 
service  will  fold.  It  will  transfer  its 
vessels  to  more  profitable  areas. 

This  bill,  under  the  language  of  the 
committee  report  is  to  give  the  merchants 
C(X)perative  time  to  comply  with  the 
Coast  Guard  requirements  or  quit.  That 
is  the  only  justification  for  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  reduction  m 
freight  rates  to  Alaska.  The  undercut- 
ting of  Alaska  Steam's  published  rates  is 
not  the  proper  way  to  accomplish  this 
in  the  public  interest. 

Frequency  of  voyages  and  rates  can 
only  come  from  increased  traffic  The 
solution  is  not  in  legislation  such  as  S. 
2669 

The  solution  is  not  in  killing  the  goose, 
but  rather  in  seeing  that  the  regulated 
common  carrier  is  given  a  break  and 
helped  in  every  way  possible. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  in  this  bill 
to  waive  statutory^  provisions  for  .■■afety 
and  manning  of  certain  vessels,  simply 
on  the  basis  of  financial  expediency,  is 
unwarranted.  Safety  at  sea  and  proper 
manning  of  vessels  are  not  luxuries  to 
be  provided  only  when  convenient,  but 
rather  are  requirements  imposed  by  law 
because  they  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property.  If  the.se 
requirements  are  necessary  for  one  car- 
rier, they  are  necessary  for  all. 

The  argument  advanced  that  service  to 
certain  southeastern  Alaska  outports 
cannot  be  maintained  without  the  ex- 
emptions provided  for  in  this  legislation 
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is  neither  convincing  nor  accuj-aU'.  Tlie 
fact  IS  that  service  is  provided  to  all  out- 
ports  in  question  by  vessels  which  do 
comply  with  present  laws,  and  further- 
more the  one  carrier  for  whose  benefit 
this  legislation  is  proposed  does  not  pro- 
vide service  on  any  retjular  or  reliable 
basis  to  any  such  outport.s  The  carrifr 
in  Question  serves  on  a  -cheduled  bask. 
only  the  ports  of  Ketchikan,  Wrangell, 
and  Juneau — each  of  which  i-s  also  served 
once  each  w^eek  by  common  earner  ves- 
sels subject  to  all  laws  and  ret^ulaiions. 

Furthermore,  tht'  Congress  ha5  already 
made  adequate  provision  for  service  to 
these  so-called  outports  of  southea.-;tern 
Alaska  by  enacting  Public  l^w  8.S-739 — 
section  1  4€  UtC.  404;  amended  Aue 
23.  1958'.  which  was  passed  after  full 
hearmg  and  discussion  on  the  subject 
and  which  already  allows  the  exemptions 
now  souKht  to  those  small  crafts  which 
provide  service  only  to  outports  not  re- 
ceiving common  carrier  service  at  least 
once  each  week.  The  broadening  of  this 
relaxation  for  the  sole  benefit  of  one  ear- 
ner seeking  to  provide  service  to  major 
ports  would  constitute  unwarranted  spe- 
cial legislation. 

The  enactment  of  the  pre-ently  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  beneiU  of  one 
carrier  only,  to  the  detriment  of  other 
earners  who  are  now  and  who  have  for 
many  years  served  the  ports  in  question, 
is  unwarranted  and  should  b<^  rejected, 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  NflLLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  :,ie;d  5  minutes  to  :he  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr    CvseyI 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true 
this  15  an  unusual  bill.  Action  was  taken 
before  by  this  House  to  grant  this  exemp- 
tion from  the  safety  regulations  of  the 
Coast  Guard  in  order  to  assure  southea.st 
Alaska  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  in 
order  to  furnish  them  with  a  shipping 
service,  that  they  do  not  enjoy  with  the 
regular  shipping  companie.s  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  we  should  not 
continue  to  make  exemptions  such  as  this 
bill  provides  without  requirin-r  them  to 
make  some  effort  to  come  up  to  the 
standards.  The  only  opposition  wp  havf», 
of  course,  is  from  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co  .  which  1,1  naturally  engaged  in  the 
business  of  supplying  shlppm::  services 
to  Alaska.  It  is  the  only  steam.'^hlp  line 
that  services  Alaska.  Mind  you.  ther<^ 
are  lots  nf  small  ports  here  tt;at  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.'s  ships  do  not  serv- 
ice because  they  cannot  gf't  In  there. 

Mr  PEIXY  Mr  Sp^'aker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  CASEY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr  PELXY  I  think  just  to  correct 
the  Record,  you  should  state  that  we  have 
a  telegram  m  the  REroRD  from  the  Mari- 
time Union  ."^ymg  they  were  opposed. 

Mr  CASEY  Y^^s.  you  have  a  telegram 
from  the  Maritime  Union  .•saving  th^'v 
oppose  it;  and  we  also  have  a  letter  from 
the  Longshoremen's  Union  of  Alaska 
supporting  the  bill.  The  only  ones  who 
are  Interested  in  this  bill  are  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Ala'^ka  Steam,=;hip  Co.  and 
the  citizens  of  southeast  Alaska.  In 
viewing  the  matter  as  I  do,  I  think  this 
2-year  ^xt^nsion  Is  merited  at  this  time. 
I  agree  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 


mittee who  insisted  that  tliis  report 
should  have  been  beefed  up,  so  to  speak. 
telling  them  that  thev  should  get  on  the 
line  We  are  tAiking  of  an  exemption 
for  vessels  of  1.50  toivs  or  less.  We  are 
talking  about  vessels  that  are  only  about 
60  t«3  65  feet  long.  We  are  talking  of  the 
type  of  ve.ssels  that  ai'e  used  m  the  fish- 
ing industry  up  there  and  which  are  not 
required  to  meet  these  safety  regula- 
tions. 

In  the  hearings  there  was  a  full  hear- 
ing with  reference  to  the  accidents  that 
have  occurred.  You  will  find  from  the 
hearings  that  the  accidents  consisted 
mostly  of  going  aground  in  shallow  wa- 
ter. I  thmk  there  was  one  mcident  of 
a  fire,  There  were  similar  accidents 
for  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  ALuska.  Mr  Sp«:aker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  RJVERS  of  Alaska.  You  will  no- 
tice that  tlie  accidents  were  minor.  Tlie 
.safety  record  of  the  operation  is  excel- 
lent. There  is  nu  losa  of  life  or  even 
lo.ss  of  cargo.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
ship  that  ran  aground  they  were  able  to 
salvage  the  cai-go.  Tliis  is  the  record 
suice  1954  wlien  the  service  started. 

Mr.  CASEY.  That  is  correct-  We 
have  got  to  do  one  of  two  things:  Either 
relax  the  safety  regulations  or  grant  this 
waiver  and  give  them  time  to  meet  Uie 
safety  requirements.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  should  pass  the  bill,  for 
the  people  up  there  need  this  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  CASEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  in  the  report  the  committee 
has  indicate'd  that  this  would  terminate 
the  exemption  as  far  as  the  present 
comimttee  is  concerned.  They  feel  that 
this  will  give  the  operator  ample  time  to 
comply  with  the  requirements, 

Mr.  CASEY.  That  is  true.  The  re- 
port indicates  that  the  present  commit- 
tee does  not  look  with  favor  on  any  fur- 
ther exten.sion.  It  aI.=.o  states  that  they 
direct  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
review  tins  problem  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  a  solution.  Tlie  people  along 
the  coast  tiave  ^ot  to  have  some  service. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  NLILLER.  Mr. Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  '  Mr  Rivfps'  , 

Mr.  RFV^IIS  of  Alaska.  Mr  Speaker 
I  first  wi.sh  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chaii-man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Coast 
Guard  of  the  Committee  on  Mercliant 
Marino  and  Fisheries,  the  gentl'^man 
from  Maryland  [Mr  G^rm.atzI  for  con- 
ducting 2  days  of  hearings,  and  I  al>o 
express  appriH-iation  to  all  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee for  the  thorough  con.si  lor-ut; m 
which  has  been  given  to  this  leKislation. 

This  bill  would  extend  an  existing  law 
for  2  more  years,  and  would  not  cost  the 
Government  any  more. 

In  urging  passafite  of  this  legislation, 
which  was  introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
our  former  flouse  colleague,  ."^^enator  E.  L. 
'BoB>  B.ARTi  ETT  and  by  me  in  the  Hou.se, 
I  am  not  speaking  of  a  matter  of  world 


shaking  importance,  but  something 
which  is  nevertheless  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  our  fellow  citizens  of 
southeastern  Alaska  and  vital  to  their 
existence. 

I  speak  of  the  transportation  lifeline 
from  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  southeastern 
Alaska  through  the  inland  waters  along 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  and  of  the 
need  to  expedite  the  movement  of  certain 
types  of  cargo,  and  to  supplement  the 
service  of  the  principal  carrier,  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.,  in  serving  all  the  ports 
of  southeastern  A  aska.  including  many 
small  towns  and  villages  either  not  served 
by  Alaska  Steam  or  served  by  it  only  in- 
frequently and  intermittently. 

About  8  years  ago,  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, a  merchants'  association  made  up  of 
small  businesses  was  formed  for  the 
operation  of  a  few  small  cargo  boats  for 
the  transportation  of  members'  freight 
between  places  within  the  inland  waters 
of  southestern  Alaska  and  places  within 
the  inland  waters  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, with  stops  at  certain  times  of  tlie 
year  at  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia, 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  sitlmon. 
The  association  is  presently  using  four 
such  vessels  to  accomplish  two  round 
trips  per  week. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  existing  law 
had  been  interpreted  as  not  requiring  a 
motor  vessel  carrying  only  cargo  of  its 
owner  to  meet  Coast  Guard  inspection 
requirements  it  seemed  only  fair  to  allow 
this  uroup  of  small  people  to  do  jointly 
With  chartered  motor  vessels,  w liat  a  big 
firm  could  do  for  its  own  account,  eispe- 
cially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  regular 
common  carrier.  Alaska  SteamKhap  Co.. 
had  a  monopoly  on  the  southeastern 
Alaska  trade,  and  was  not  in  a  position 
to  give  regular  service  to  many  small 
communities.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  in  1954,  Congress  passed  an 
act  granting  a  4-year  waiver  of  Coast 
Guard  inspection  requirements  for  tlie 
chartered  motor  vessels  in  question. 

In  1958  the  matter  came  up  aijain  and 
the  Senate  passed  S.  1798  providing  for 
another  4-year  waiver.  This  was  amend- 
ed by  the  House  to  provide  for  a  2-year 
waiver,  and  the  conferees  agreed  upon 
the  2-year  pt'riod  Tlie  roundtrljj  twice 
weekly  of  the  .small  boats  i.s  utilized 
largely  to  haul  perLshable  neces-sities 
such  as  meat,  fresh  vegetables  fruits. 
and  fresh  milk,  and  all  typ^s  of  cargo 
for  the  outports  which  i.^  either  delivered 
directly  to  said  outports  or  tran.v hipped 
over  small  b'^)at  docks  in  cximbination 
with  mail  boats  plying  to  small  com- 
munities where  direct  calls  are  not 
fea.sible.  Although  Alaska  Steam  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  this  outport  service,  it 
still  objects  N"verthele.ss  I  know  as 
surely  as  I  stand  here  that  under  the  un- 
usual circumstances  pertaining  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  passage  of  this  legislation 
to  extend  the  Coast  Guard  Inspection 
waiver  is  necessary  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  the  overwhelming  ma  ority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  -vhich 
reported  this  bill  think  likewise.  Tlipse 
small  boats  operate  only  to  and  wi'hln 
the  southeastern  panhandle  of  Alaska 
wherein  live  only  15  to  20  percent  of  the 
people  of  Alaska. 
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To  summarize,  there  Ls  no  railroad  to 
Alaska;  there  Is  no  competition  with 
Alaska  Steamship  Co  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  although  there  is  tug  and  barge 
competition  to  other  parts  of  Alaska,  the 
cargo  which  these  small  boats  carry  to 
the  main  ports  is  limited,  many  .small 
outF>orts  have  no  service  by  the  big  com- 
pany, or.  at  best,  only  infrequent  and 
intermittent  service,  and  the  safety  rec- 
ord of  the.se  small  vessels  has  been  ex- 
cellent since  1954  involving  only  minor 
mishaps,  with  no  loss  of  life  or  cargo 
and  having  no  connection  with  the  ab- 
sence of  Coast  Guard  inspection. 

The  merchants  association  has  cast 
about  for  a  permanent  solution  conform- 
able to  Coast  Guard  requirements,  but 
finds  that  this  is  not  easy.  To  convert 
these  small  boats  to  meet  Coast  Guard 
requirements  is  economically  unfeasible, 
not  only  because  of  the  high  cost  of  con- 
verting, but  because  space  taken  for 
quarters  to  accommodate  the  enlarged 
crews  would  cut  down  on  cargo  space  to 
the  point  w  here  there  would  not  be  room 
enough  for  a  payload  The  association 
will,  however,  continue  to  look  for  a  per- 
manent solution.  In  the  meantime,  they 
must  have  this  2-year  waiver  or  their 
charter-boat  operations  will  be  finished 
with  disastrous  results  to  southeastern 
.Alaska.  I  urge  you  with  all  the  strength 
at  my  command  to  pass  this  bill,  and  the 
people  of  southeastern  Alaska  will  join 
w  1th  me  in  being  deeply  thankful. 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  know  of  no  further  requests  for  time 
and   move   the   previous   question 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  sui^pendcd  and  the  bill 
was  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  wi 
the  table. 


AMISTAD  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR 

Mr.  SPXDEN  Mr  Stx-aker.  1  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  take  frt-m  the 
Speaker's  uble  tl.--  bill  iH.R  12263)  to 
authori?e  the  conciosion  of  an  agree- 
ment for  the  joint  construction  by  the 
Un.ted  States  and  Mexico  of  a  major  in- 
ternational storage  dam  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  February  3  1944 
with  Mexico  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  foUows: 

Page  2,  line  18  afer  "matntenance"  in- 
sert ■'on  a  self-llquldatliig  basis". 

Page  a,  line  24,  after  •such"  insert  "self- 
llquldatlog". 

The  SPEAKFn  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in 

A  motion  t^^  recon.^.der  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMI^rONICATIONS    ACT 

AMENDMENTS,     1960 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  Uie  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bm  (S.  1898;  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  in  obtammg  a 
license  and  for  rehearings  under  such 
act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
Uier  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1898, 
with  Mr.  Elliott  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Harris]  had  7  min- 
utes remairUng.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  BenvettI,  had  1  hour 
and  10  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   (Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  have  wondered  just  how  exhaus- 
tively we  have  gone  into  this  particular 
problem  because  the  scope  of  this  bill 
is  rather  extensive. 

Going  back  and  reviewing  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Legislative  Oversight, 
we  held,  roughly,  6  weeks  of  hearings 
m  the  spring  of  1958,  28  days  in  the 
fall  of  1958,  and  19  days  again  this 
spring,  making  a  total  of  78  days  of 
hearings  which  are  enconipa.ssed  in  this 
legislation.  So  I  think  you  can  see  that 
the  matters  dealt  with  in  this  bill  have 
been  investigated  rather  exhaustively. 

Many  people  have  asked  me  the  rea- 
sons for  the  corrective  portions  of  this 
legislation.  May  I  say  that  the  viola- 
tions In  many  instances  were  not  vicious. 
It  rather  indicated  a  great  laxity  on  the 
part  of  persons  who  were  directly  in- 
volved in  the  ownership  of  stations 
Mani'  of  these  owners  haid  turned  tlieir 
stations  over  to  other  personnel  for 
operation  purposes.  There  was  not  what 
I  would  call  good  supervision,  with  the 
result  that  you  had  payola  of  disk 
jockeys  and  other  personnel  ivithm  many 
of  these  stations.  It  is  true  that  payola 
was  rather  widespread  from  coast  to 
coast.  For  the  most  part  it  was  con- 
tained largely  in  cities.  We  did  not 
run  into  too  much  of  it  on  the  smaller 
stations.  It  is  about  like  any  otlier  law 
which  j'ou  want  to  put  on  the  books; 
it  corrects  the  wrongs  of  probably  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  people  involved. 

We  have  asked  for  what  we  felt  were 
not  punitive  but  we  did  feel  that  they 
were  corrective  measures  largely  be- 
cause when  the  Communications  Act  was 
WTitten  the  only  penalty  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  could  enforce 
against  stations  was  total  revocation  of 
their  licenses.  I  think  all  of  us  realize 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mls.sion  would  bo  most  hei^!tant  to 
totally  revoke  the  license  of  any  radio 
or  TV  station  that  is  serving  a  particular 


area.  Instea^l  of  bei:ic  a  help,  this  par- 
ticular pmviiJion  in  my  estimation,  was 
a  Ijindrance  There  never  has  been  a 
record  yet  of  one  single  hcense  that  has 
been  revoked. 

In  this  bill  what  do  we  actually  do? 
And  I  want  to  see  If  I  can  pinpoint  that 
In  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me. 

In  the  fir.st  place,  we  found  that  there 
were  in  the  number  of  applications  that 
were  made  for  a  particular  station- 
there  could  be  only  one  successful  appli- 
cant— that  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the 
applicants  would  get  together.  We 
found  that  in  many  of  these  instances 
one  of  the  apphcants.  or  if  there  was  a 
merger  of  two  apphcants,  would  pay  the 
other  apphcants  off.  In  one  instance, 
as  recorded  here  in  the  report  accom- 
panying the  bill,  a  payment  was  made  of 
some  $200,000.  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  to  remove  one  particular 
applicant  from  the  scene.  Now,  I  think 
all  of  us  realize  that  that  is  certainly 
not  good  morals  and  it  is  not  m  the  pub- 
lic interest  for  one  applicant  in  effect 
to  buy  off  another  applicant  who  is 
applying  for  the  same  .station. 

And.  we  do  take  corrective  measures 
here  in  saying  that  m  any  reimburse- 
ments that  are  made  by  any  successful 
applicant,  it  cannot  be  more  than  the 
out-of-pocket  cost.  That  is  the  first 
corrective  thmg  that  is  done. 

Now.  the  second  point.  There  have 
been  a  lot  of  questions  raised  about  this 
to  date,  and  that  is  with  reference  to 
suspensions  and  forfeitures.  Now.  if  the 
Federal  Commimications  Commission  is 
to  correct  sc«ne  of  these  things  that  we 
spent  2  years  in  investigating  tliey  have 
to  have  some  kind  of  penalty  measures 
that  they  can  enforce  that  will  sub- 
stantially be  less  than  total  revocation 
of  the  license  of  any  radio  or  TV  sta- 
tion, and  we  felt  tliat  a  suspension  of 
up  to  10  day.s  was  certainly  not  punitive 
in  nature  We  decided  that  a  forfeiture 
of  up  to  $1,000  was  not  punitive  but 
could  be  made  with  discretion  by  the 
Commission.  There  were  some  people 
here  today  who  had  the  idea  and  they 
talktKl  about  10  days.  Well.  1  would  sub- 
mit that  the  Commission  probably,  when 
a  matter  came  up.  would  say  it  might 
be  suspension  for  12  hours  or  maybe  24 
hours.  I  just  cannot  visualize  a  situ- 
ation where  they  would  put  anybody  off 
the  air  and  the  com.munity  would  not 
have  the  services  of  a  radio  or  TV  sta- 
tion, except  under  the  most  unusual 
circumstances,  for  as  long  as  10  days 
We  felt  tliat  this  su.spension  feat-ure  and 
the  forfeiture  of  up  to  $1,000  in  the  way 
of  a  fine  was  corrective  action  that  could 
be  taken  by  the  Ccmmi.ssion  to  straighten 
out  some  of  these  things  which  these 
78  days  of  investigation  were  shown  to 
iLs  to  be  in  effect. 

Now.  I  think  all  of  you  last  fall  got  a 
chance  to  read  the  newspapers  on  wi.ai 
was  happening.  In  a  general  way.  you 
became  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
things  that  were  going  on  in  the  radio 
and  the  TV  field  We  found  that  there 
were  payments  being  made  for  plugs 
that  were  broadcast  cner  radio  and  TV 
stations,  but  they  w  ere  not  known  to  the 
public;  in  other  words,  these  were  sort 
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of  private,  secret,  under-the-table  pay- 
ments for  plugs  either  to  the  station  it- 
self or  to  the  personnel  within  the  sta- 
tion. And,  we  take  corrective  action  to 
prevent  that. 

In  other  instances,  under  this  same 
point  3.  we  found  free  rec'ords  were  being 
distributed.  The  chairman  pointed  out 
yesterday  that  a  man  went  up  to  a  record 
company  and  got  something  like  1,000 
records  at  one  time.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  dollars  were  mvoived,  but  he  ^ot  a 
whole  library  of  records.  We  are  seek- 
ing to  prevent  that,  because  we  think 
that  IS  a  very  cheap  sort  of  payola. 

The  fourth  has  to  do  with  deceptive 
practices.  In  the  28  days  of  hearings 
that  we  had  last  fall  we  went  into  the 
whole  question  of  quiz  shows,  and  that 
was  just  one  feature  of  deceptive  prac- 
tices that  were  going  on  in  radio  and 
TV,  but  they  were  the  ones  that  most 
spectacularly  demonstrated  what  the 
problem  was  that  we  had  to  face  up  to 

Now.  those  are  the  four  things  we 
.seek  to  correct  Now  I  think  this  has 
been  largely  overlooked,  but  there  is  an- 
other pfiint  thai  I  think  is  awfully  im- 
portant Many  said  that  when  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  FCC,  they  lo- 
cally did  not  know  anything  about  it; 
they  did  not  know  anythmt;  about  who 
the  applicant  was,  especially  m  those 
cases  where  the  applicant  came  from 
other  communities  than  the  one  m  which 
the  TV  station  wa^  to  be  located.  In 
other  words  most  of  the  money  came 
from  outside  into  the  commimity  We 
have  provided  here  now  by  amending 
section  311  of  the  Communications  Act 
that  the  Commission  may  in  its  discre- 
tion order  hearings  to  be  held  locally  in 
the  place  where  the  radio  or  TV  station 
is  to  be  located  It  would  be  very  similar 
to  what  we  do  m  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  in  some  of  the 
other  agencies  where  the  Commission 
Itself  IS  given  discrimination  to  decide 
that  the  hearings  shall  be  held  in  the 
community  where  the  activity  takes 
place 

Second,  however,  and  I  think  more 
important,  we  have  now  required  that 
the  applicants  must  give  local  notice 
In  other  words,  if  you  seek  to  apply  for 
a  radio  or  TV  station  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  now,  under  a  rule  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  give  notice  locally.  And  I 
take  It  that  probably  would  be  m  the 
newspapers  and  be  posted  in  a  way  very 
similar  to  what  we  do  in  a  court  pro- 
ceeding That  would  give  the  people 
locally  knowledge  that  you  are  an  appli- 
cant for  this  local  radio  or  T\'  station. 
But  I  think  more  important  than  that. 
if  an  applicant  himself  applies  he  must 
give  nonce  of  the  fact  that  he  has  filed 
an  application:  that  is  first.  .\nd  sec- 
ondly. :f  any  hearing  is  set  down  here  in 
Washington  upon  the  application  that 
he  has  filed,  then  he  also  must  give  no- 
tice, pursuant  to  a  rule  ■>f  the  Commis- 
sion, back  m  the  home  com.munity  that 
his  application  has  been  set  for  hearmg 
in  Washmgton  and  that  it  is  to  be  heard. 
We  think  the.se  local  hearing  amend- 
ments have  a  great  deal  to  recommend 
them.  Personally  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  good  things  that  has  been  done  in 
this  legislation 


Mr  BAILEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  SPRINGER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
this  question.  Ls  it  true,  during  the 
hearings  held  by  the  committee,  that  a 
vast  majority  nf  the  State  Broadc<usting 
Assoclation.^  protested  this  legislation, 
or  rather  tiie  amendment  put  on  by  the 
House  to  the  Senate  bill,  which  would 
ur. nose  thi.s  suspension? 

Mr  SPRINGER  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
not  been  advised  of  that,  but  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  National  A.sso- 
ciation  of  Broadcasters  was  opposed  to 
these  two  provisions  which  I  mentioned. 
forfeiture  and  suspension 

Mr.  BAILEY.  In  other  words,  a  ma- 
jority of  them  did  protest  I  thank  the 
gentleman 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  'Mr   Bfx;r,si 

\L-  BOGGS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  clarify  the  record. 
A  few  minutes  ago  I  yielded  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Walter! 
when  I  was  making  some  remarks  rela- 
tive to  another  matter  and  he  made  ref- 
erence to  an  account  in  a  New  York 
newspaper  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
Democratic  nominees  for  President  of  the 
United  States  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
Senator  Kennedy's  ofBce  has  informed 
me  that  that  report  is  not  accurate,  that 
now  as  in  the  past,  he  seeks  support  both 
for  the  nomination  and  the  election, 
from  all  sections  of  our  great  country. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kan.sas  [Mr   Avery]. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour 
is  late  and  I  do  not  thirik  I  shall  use  the 
10  minutes  that  my  Chairman  has  so 
generously  allotted  me  There  is  quite 
a  demand  for  time  in  view  of  the  situa- 
tion that  developed  yesterday  There  are 
many  things  I  think  should  be  said,  but 
I  think  instead  I  shall  put  my  statement 
in  the  Record  and  direct  my  remarks  to 
one  or  two  points  that  are  at  issue  this 
afternoon. 

The  question  has  arisen  several  times 
as  to  what  the  position  of  the  industry 
was  in  reference  to  the  suspension  pro- 
vision and  to  the  forfeiture  provision.  I 
think  the  record  should  be  abundantly 
clear  that  it  was  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee that  for  an  infraction  of  the  rules 
of  the  Commission  and  for  other  reasons 
as  set  forth  in  the  bill,  the  Commission 
is  admonished  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  to  apply 
the  forfeiture  penalty  for  a  lesser  ofTense 
and  before  suspension  or  the  revocation 
penalty. 

There  is  some  question  on  the  part  of 
the  Members  here  this  afternoon  as  to 
what  the  term  'forfeiture"  means,  and 
that  question  has  been  discussed  exten- 
sively. There  was  also  a  question  as  to 
what  the  impact  of  forfeiture  would  be 
on  a  licensee  There  is  a  clear  explana- 
tion. A  forfeiture  is  simply  a  fine  that 
the  bill  states  the  Commi.ssion  may  levy 
in  their  jud;:ment  up  to  $1,000  per  day 
against   any   licensee   who  has   violated 


the  terms  of  his  license,  and  for  the  other 
reasons  as  are  clearly  set  out  in  the  bill 

In  further  reference  to  suspension,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  an  amend- 
ment is  going  to  be  offered  when  we  read 
the  bill  under  the  5 -minute  rule.  For 
your  information,  that  wiU  occur  on 
page  21  of  the  bill  in  section  4.  It  will 
add  that  "for  a  willful  and  repeated  vio- 
lation" the  Commission  may  suspend  a 
license  The  addition  of  those  words,  of 
course,  would  considerably  lessen  the  im- 
pact of  the  provision.  Of  course  I  can- 
not state  here  with  any  assurance  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted.  I  under- 
stand there  is  no  opposition  on  our  side 
and  the  chairman,  of  course,  will  speak 
for  the  majority.  I  might  add  that  the 
reasons  given  to  the  Commission  for  sus- 
j>ension  are  almost  but  not  quite  Identi- 
cal to  the  present  provisions  in  the  bill 
for  revocation,  and  the  reason  for  the 
separation  of  those  two  sections  was  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Plynt).  He  stated 
to  the  committee  the  reasons  for  suspen- 
sion, as  compared  with  the  reasons  for 
revocation,  should  be  separated  for  clear 
legislative  intent  rather  than  for  both  to 
be  in  a  single  section  of  the  bill,  and  the 
title  reading  "revocation  and  suspen- 
sion." 

There  are  many  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  that  I  think  have  been  ade- 
quately discussed.  In  addition,  there  is 
no  question  I  know  of  about  the  other 
provisions,  so  I  think  we  need  not  dwell 
on  them  longer. 

You  have,  I  know,  received  some  in- 
quiries from  your  local  radio  stations, 
some  letters  of  comment,  and  perhaps 
admonition  opposing  these  two  sections 
of  the  bill.  I  think  primarily  from 
small  broadcasters,  and  I  am  thinking 
primarily  of  radio  broadcasters,  who 
were  very  adamant  in  their  opposition  to 
this  section  until  the  forfeiture  section 
had  been  added  to  the  bill.  Originally 
that  section  was  not  in  the  biU. 

The  bill  originally  provided  that  the 
least  penalty  was  suspension,  then 
revocation.  Now.  of  course,  the  intended 
order  of  the  sanction  would  be  in  this 
order:  a  forfeiture,  this  being  up  to 
$1,000  a  day.  then  suspension  up  to  10 
days,  and  then,  of  course,  the  ultimate 
penalty  would   be  revocation  itself. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  AVERY  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  who  I  under- 
stand is  an  expert  and  has  considerable 
experience  in  the  field  of  radio  broad- 
casting. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  been  as- 
sociated with  these  Institutions  but  not 
financially  In  any  way. 

In  the  very  excellent  hearings  held 
by  the  committee  of  which  the  gentle- 
man is  a  member,  did  you  uncover  any 
gross  irregularities  or  violations  of  con- 
sequence insofar  as  the  smaller  opera- 
tions of  the  industry  are  concerned? 

Mr,  AVERY.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  in  this  manner  It 
is  a  little  hard  to  give  him  a  direct 
answer.  Payola  and  quiz  show  viola- 
tions were  generally  confined  to  the  ma- 
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jor  markets.  The  aiL-rwer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  in  that  respect  is.  No  ' 
Those  violations  were  not  in  the  smaller 
operations. 

With  respect  to  other  possible  infrac- 
tions of  existing  law  or  of  Commi.s.sion 
rules,  why — yes — the  possibility  is  prob- 
ably greater  in  the  smaller  stations — but 
certainly  not  by  intent  but  usually  by 
dereliction.  You  must  keep  this  in  mind. 
The  major  market  hcenses  are  extremely 
valuable.  That  would  apply  equally  so  to 
television  and  radio  licen.ses,  and  because 
they  are  so  extremely  valuable,  you  can 
depend  on  the  owners  of  those  hcenses 
not  chancing  any  Infractions.  ITiey 
will  provide  the  necessary  legal  advice 
and  enough  talent  available  to  assure 
that  their  operations  are  always  going  to 
be  within  the  provisions  of  their  licenses 
and  within  the  regulations  and  rules  of 
the  Commission.  When  you  examine  the 
smaller  operations,  and  I  am  not  person- 
ally familiar  with  them,  but  I  under- 
stand normally  there  is  an  engineer,  an 
announcer,  and  a  newscaster  or  maybe 
one  person  who  might  perform  aU  three 
of  those  functions.  So,  of  course,  under 
this  operation  there  could  be  a  greater 
possibiUty  of  a  minor  infraction,  but  I 
know  of  no  case  where  it  was  done  will- 
fully or  where  it  was  repeated. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  AVERY.  I  yield  to  my  chairman. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thinJc  in  order  to  be 
correct,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  we  did  find  there 
were  some  small  radio  stations  who  were 
involved  with  the  so-called  payola  ques- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
some  of  them  right  near  Washington 
that  were  Involved  and  had  a  tie-in  with 
some  Boston  stations  where  that  pro- 
gram came  from,  and  the  disc  jockeys 
operating  were  a  part  of  that  operation. 
We  had  some  of  these  people  here  as 
witnesses  in  connection  with  that  pro- 
gram. I  might  say  there  are  a  number 
of  small  stations  which  the  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  information  on, 
that  did  engage  in  violations  of  section 
317  and  they  are  holding  up  some  of  the 
licenses  on  renewal  pending  investiga- 
tion at  this  time. 

Mr.  AVERY,  Yes.  I  think  probably 
the  only  difference  between  the  chair- 
man and  myself  comes  back  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "small  '  In  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  am  not  citing  in  detail  from 
the  record,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
metropolitan  market  before  it  can  be  at- 
tractive or  conducive  to  the  practice.  It 
might  be  a  small  station  or  a  small  op- 
eration, but  at  the  same  time,  however, 
my  chairman  would  probably  agree  it 
would  have  to  be  m  a  metroc>olitan 
market. 

Mr,  JONAS.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  at  this  time  because  I  want 
to  suggest  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  on  page  24  I  have  in  mind 
offering  an  amendment  on  Monday,  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule,  and  I  would  like 
to  request  his  consideration  of  it  over 
the  week-end,  if  we  do  not  return  to  the 
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consideration  of  this  bill  until  Monday,     of  them  workmg  m  markets  conducive 
!^^tv°o.  7k        .^J".  ^^  section  on  page  24     to  a  payola  practice.     Of  this  number,  it 
.„..„  has  been  establi.-hed  that  207  individuals 

and  12  licensees  had  accepted  any  pay- 
ments. These  are  small  p)ercentages  for 
the  overall  industry-  and  it  is  unfair  to 


is  that  the  commi.'jsion  is  given  author- 
ity to  impose  a  $l.000-a-day  fine  on  a 
licensee  or  permittee  without  piving  him 
any  notice  that  he  is  in  violation  ol  anv- 
thing.  On  line  13,  after  the  words 
"Umted  States"'  I  think,  and  I  sugtost 
this  most  respectfully  to  the  committee. 
that  some  such  proviso  as  this  should  be 
inserted  after  the  words  "United  States" 
and  those  words  are  "and  such  failure 
for  violation  continues  for  ilet  us  say 
5  days  after  written  notice  is  served  upon 
him  by  the  Commissioner." 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  AVERY.     Mr    Chairman.  I  hesl- 


virtually  indict  the  entire  industry 

Although  it  is  not  a  matter  of  record — 
hearing  record— I  am  further  advised 
that  many  songwriters,  artisus  and  pro- 
ducers have  made  promotional  pay- 
ments for  many  years,  but  until  rela- 
tively recently  it  has  not  been  coru^^idered 
any  violation  of  any  Federal  or  State 
law.  Since  licenses  are  awarded  only 
imder  conditions  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  airwaves  have  been  pre- 
empted as  public  domain.  Congress  is 
taking  action  to  stop  this  practice.  The 
broadcasters  want  it  stopped  as  it  would 
appear  to  me  every  subterfuge  adopted 


tate  to  cut  the  gentleman  off,  but  since     by   the   program  directors,   diskjockeys 
my  time  is  pretty  well  consumed.  I  have 
one  other  point  I  would  like  to  make. 

Because  of  the  disclosures  over  quiz 
shows  and  payola,  by  the  Oversight 
Committee,  the  entire  broadcasting  In- 
dustry was  cast  in  a  most  unfavorable 
hght  during  the  closing  months  of 
1959  and  early  in  this  year.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  daily  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  .some  person,  in  or  out  of  public 
office,  would  speak  out  against  the  in- 
dustry and  demand  that  all  sorts  of 
legislative  and  judicial  sanction  should 
be  applied.  I  frequently  heard  the 
statement  that  "Congress  must  do  sc«ne- 
thing  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  the  broadcast  in- 
dustrj-."  Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  ever  lost  confidence  in 
the  broadcastirxg  industry  any  more 
than  they  lost  confidence  in  professional 
baseball  despite  a  few  unfortunate  in- 
cidents that  developed  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  that  great  all- 
American  sport. 

You  might  reflect  for  a  minute  on  how 
many  letters  you  have  received  from 
your  constituents  urging  you  to  work  for 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  There  is  the 
continuing  objection  to  commercials  as 
a  part  of  the  format  of  a  broadcast 
program,  both  as  to  frequency  and  as  to 
content.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
to  lend  rehef  to  that  objection;  it  could 
make  it  worse. 

I  am  further  convinced  that  there 
were  several  groups,  economic  and  po- 
litical, who  reasoned  that  the  impact  of 
the  quiz  shows  and  payola  charges  had 
Uie  industry  in  such  a  defensive  position 
that  they  were  proceeding  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "striking  while  the  iron  was 
hot"  so  to  speak,  in  the  way  of  invok- 
ing controls  and  restrictions  on  broad- 
casting, even  including  program  control. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  that  the 
industry  did  not  defend  itself  more 
vigorously  against  these  charges.  In 
view  of  the  tabulation  of  the  extent  of 
payola,  the  broadcasting  industry  could 
have  made  a  good  case  for  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  only  a  few  major 
markets  contained  the  characteristics 
and  necessary  ingredients  to  make  pay- 
ola work.  For  instance,  tliere  are  about 
3,500  AM  stations  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  calculated  Uiere  are  about  that 
many  diskjockeys,  with  only  about  1  000 


and  so  forth,  to  accept  a  payment  or 
favor,  is  depriving  the  hcen-ee  of  some 
potential  revenue  by  the  usual  commer- 
cial sold  by  the  industry.  Again.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  industi-y  can  F>oim  to  the 
fact  with  considerable  satisfaction  that 
only  12  licensees  were  involved  in  the 
practice,  less  than  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. 

In  other  words,  these  undesirable  prac- 
tices were  carried  on  largely  outside  of 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
licensee.  New  subsection  (b)  to  section 
317,  would  require  the  employee  or  per- 
son cormected  with  the  station  to  notify 
the  station  and  announcement  made  as 
though  the  station  had  received  the  pay- 
ment. This  places  the  responsibility  of 
announcing  all  payments  received  by  the 
program  directors,  other  employees,  and 
the  licensee  for  broadcast  material. 

This  bill  should  pa.ss.  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  the  House  should  understand  that 
it  in  no  way  is  designed  to  censor  or 
otherwise  regulate  broadcast  program- 
ing. If  I  thought  there  was  even  a 
remote  possibility  of  such  procram  con- 
trol, I  should  be  in  the  well  of  the  House 
urging  you  to  vote  against  this  legisla- 
tion. There  is  no  distinction  between 
censoring  and  program  control  any  more 
than  there  is  a  difference  between  cen- 
sorship and  a  controlled  press.  It  should 
always  remain  the  responsibility  of  this 
body  to  protect  forever  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  through  this  media  as 
long  as  it  does  not  violate  the  specific 
prohibition  now  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  Act:  namely, 
profanity,  obscenity,  or  games  of  chance. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr,  HARRIS,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Certainly  we  will  be  glad  to  consider 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  but  I  think  when  we 
get  to  it  and  I  iiave  opixirt unity  to  ex- 
plain how  the  forfeiture  works  the  gen- 
tleman will  understand  it  better. 


\ 
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The  forfeiture  clause.  Lncidentally.  was 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Avery  1,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  way  the  forfeiture  works  beint; 
applied  by  the  Commission,  will,  of 
course,  put  the  man  on  notice 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemian  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield 

Mr  JONAS  All  I  know,  of  course,  is 
what  the  bill  says. 

Mr  PLARRIS,  I  realize  that  but  when 
we  get  to  explamuig  and  discussing  it  I 
am  sure  we  will  clear  it  up  for  the  gen- 
tleman 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman  I  y>'ld 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts   Mr  Macdon.^ldi. 

Mr  MACDONALD  Mr  Chairman  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time  which  I  desire  m  order  to  clear  up 
some  statements  that  were  made  on  the 
floor  earlier  th^s  afternoon 

I  have  here  a  statement  viuch  was  re- 
leased today  by  the  jianior  Senator  from 
my  State.  Massachusetts,  concernint,'  the 
matter  which  was  dl.scu.ssed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  this  morning: 

In.  answer  to  a  number  of  newspaper  In- 
quiries Pierre  Salinger  press  secretary  for 
Senator  Kennedy  issued  the  following  state- 
ment 

"Senator  Kennedy  yesterday  In  New  York, 
in  Answer  to  ^i  question,  stated  that  he  ex- 
pected that  almost  all  of  tiie  delegates  from 
the  SvvUthern  States  will  be  pledged  in  sup- 
port of  Senator  Johnson  at  the  Democratic 
Convention  In  Los  Angeles.  This  has  been 
made  clear  by  Senator  Johnson  as  well  as 
many  'A  the  leaders  of  southern  delegations. 

"He  said  despite  the  fact  tliat  he.  Senator 
Kennedy,  hau  little  delegate  support  from 
the  South,  he  hoped  and  expected  that  he 
would  win  the  nomination.  This  Is  a  state- 
ment that  he  has  made  on  several  occasions 
In  the  paot 

"Senator  Kennedy  has  always  made  It 
clear  that  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  the 
help  and  support  A  delegates  from  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  Fiorthermore,  he  hopes 
that  Lf  he  Is  successful  in  receiving  the  nomi- 
nation in  Los  Angeles,  that  he  will  have  the 
help  and  assistance  of  a  united  Democratic 
Party  In  all  sections  of  the  country — North, 
South,  East,  and  West  " 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  :r'.m  Ma-ssachusetts  has 
expired 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  3en-;eman    1    additiona:   minute. 

Mr  MrCCRMACK  Mr  Chairman, 
Will   the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr  MACDONALD  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Of  course  we 
Demo^rrats  m  Massachusetts  know,  with 
most  of  the  newspapers  Republican,  that 
they  distort  what  Democrats  say  in  order 
to  try  t^  create  misconceptun.  confusion, 
and  brmg  about  division. 

I  knew  after  reading  the  newspaper 
that  Spnatcv  Kfnnedy  never  made  that 
statement:  I  kn<^w  he  was  misquoted  and 
taken  out  of  context  But  we  in  M.\s- 
sachusetts  have  had  experience  with 
that  from  the  Republican  pres..  How- 
ever, we  at  l'>ast  expect  intellectual  hon- 
esty at  the  national  level. 


Mr.  MACDONALD  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
iientleman  from  Alassachusetts  has  agam 
expired 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman  a  parlia- 
mentary mqiuiry 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr  GROSS  I.>  a  Democratic  conven- 
tion being  held  this  afternoon  in  the 
Chamber,  or  will  it  be  held  next  month? 

The  CHAIFiMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  that  is  not  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry, 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Elliott.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bUl 
S  1898  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  proce- 
dure in  obtaining  a  license  and  for  re- 
hearings  under  .such  act.  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Rogers  for  10  minutes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CoNTE  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ch.m«berlain  )  for  30  minutps  on  June  30 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

The  following  Member  i  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoRMACKt  and  to  m- 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr,  Shipley  in  three  instances. 

The  following  Members  «at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Chamberlain"  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Dague. 

Mr,  DooLEY 

Mr.  Berry. 

M:    Cahill 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED) 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  609  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Gregory  J.  Kessenlch;  to  the  Committee 
m  the  Judiciary. 

S  817  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Predit  Feller; 
to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

S.2131,  An  act  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  approved  May  25.  1954. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

S  2581  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
1.  1948  (62  Stat  281 1 .  to  empower  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  appoint 
nonunlformed  .■special  policemen;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

S.  2692.  An  act  to  advance  the  marine 
sciences,  to  establish  a  comprehensive  10- 
yecj  program  of  oceanographlc  research  and 
surveys,    to  promote  conxpierce   and   naviga- 


tion, to  secure  the  national  defense,  to  ex- 
pand ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes 
resources,  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
research  and  survey  ships  and  facilities,  to 
assure  systematic  studies  of  effects  of  radio- 
active materials  In  marine  environments,  to 
enhance  the  general  welfare,  and  for  other 
purp>08e8:  to  tne  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries, 


ENROLLED    BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr  BURI.ESON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Hiiu.'^e  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H  R  1516  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan  D 
Quintos.  Jaime  Hernandez.  Delfln  Buen- 
camlno.  Soledad  Gome*.  Nleves  G.  Argonza. 
Felidldad  G  Sarayba.  Carmen  Vda  de  Ooraez. 
Perfecta  B  Quintos.  and  Blenvenlda  San 
Agiistln; 

H.R.  1600  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fraxicls 
M    Halscher. 

H  R  4251  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  on  the  deduction  of  exploration 
expenditures; 

H  R  5033  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Betty 
Keenan, 

H.R  6712  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sam  J 
Buzzanca; 

HR  9921  An  act  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments of  additional  pay  for  sea  duty  made  to 
members  and  former  members  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard. 

H  R  10569  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasiiry  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, and  the  Tax  Ojurt  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes;    and 

H.R.  12706.  An  act  to  delay  for  60  days  In 
limited  cases  the  applicability  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  1.1W  relating  x.rt  humane  slaughter 
of  livestock. 


SENATE  EINROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKEHl  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title; 

8.  2618  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  war-buUt  vessels  for  more  modern 
and  efficient  war-built  vessels  owned  by  the 
United  SUtes. 


LIFE  AND  ::\:t:  magazines 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rhodes  I  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  regret  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  address  the  House  as  I 
planned. 

I  requested  this  time  to  discuss  the  in- 
tellectual dishonesty  of  the  publishers  of 
Life  and  Time  magazines  and  to  give 
some  facts,  figures,  and  information  to 
prove  my  charge. 

I  have  been  granted  a  special  order  for 
next  Tuesday  when  I  will  make  the  re- 
marks I  planned  for  today. 

I  welcome  my  colleagues  to  partici- 
pate in  this  discussion  next  Tuesday. 
My  remarks  made  last  Friday  on  this 
suhject  were  given  the  silent  treatment 
in  the  press.  Members  who  did  not  hear 
or  read  this  statement  will  find  it  m 
the  Record  of  Friday.  June  17,  on  page 
13170. 


IPtfO 
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Mr.  HOFP-MAN  of  Mic];igan  Mr 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  i-  :,    ;  ;)re.sent 

The  sPEAKEli  Will  tlie  Rentieman 
withhi  Ivi  t}..it  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  I  with- 
hold it 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
have  until  midnight  Saturday  night  to 
file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MORSE  AS  U.N.  DELEGATE 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr,  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Or«»gon  [Mrs  Green]  may 
extend  her  rem.ark?  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPFAKEP.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  reque.'-t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  wa.*:  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  President  has  appointed  Senator 
Waynk  Morse  of  my  State  of  Oregon  as 
a  member  of  the  American  delegation 
to  the  forthcoming  .session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  As.sembly 

This  appointment  is  a  source  of  real 
pride  to  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  to  me 
as  one  of  its  Representatives.  Senator 
Morse's  unyielding  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace,  and  the  authority 
with  which  he  speaks  as  a  nationally 
recognized  student  of  international  law, 
qualify  him  .superbly  for  this  vital  assign- 
ment. His  membership  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  his 
service  as  Chairman  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can Affairs  Subcommittee  have  given 
him  insights  into  both  the  objectives  and 
the  implications  of  our  foreign  policy 
which  can  be  equalled  by  few  appointees 
to  As.sembly  delegations,  and  surpassed 
by  none. 

Senator  Morse"s  splendid  record  of 
.service  to  his  country  will  be  further  en- 
hanced by  his  service  at  the  General 
As.sembly. 

In  the  Salem,  Oreg  ,  Statesman  for 
June  17.  1960,  there  appeared  an  edi- 
torial in  regard  to  Senator  Morse's  ap- 
pointment This  editorial's  .sit:nif^cance 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  eriiU'r 
of  the  Stat-e.sman.  the  Honorable  Chr^rle.'^ 
Sprague.  was  himself  an  out.=tanding 
member  of  the  US  delegation  to  the  7th 
General  A.ssembly  in  19.52  Former 
Governor  Sprivgue  s  commendation  of 
Senator  Morse  s  appointment  is,  for  this 
reason,  of  particular  importance. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
Morse  .\.s  UN  Dn.EG.^TT 
Senator  Wayne  L  Mor.se  of  Oregon,  has 
been  nominated  by  President  Eisonhuwer  to 
serve  as  deletJu'e  ••>  the  forthcoming  session 
of  United  N:iti' ':..>-  Crener;i;  Asseir,b;y  It  r.as 
been  the  cusion,  to  pick  l  of  the  10  dele- 
gates and  alt^'.'-iiates  frurn  eiti^ier  the  Senate 
Foreign   Relations    Oommittee   or   the   House 


Foreign  Affairs  Committee  The  Sena-e  con.- 
mlttee  has  Its  turn  this  year,  and  Morse  is 
In  line  on  point  of  seniority  on  the  commit- 
tee. His  colleague  will  be  Senator  George 
Aiken  of  Vermont. 

This  is  a  fine  position  for  Morse,  giving 
him  an  opportunity  to  employ  his  great 
capabilities  In  a  field  where  he  has  been 
specially  Interested — International  affairs. 
Some  concern  has  been  expressed  over 
whether  he  will  "kick  the  traces"  In  his  as- 
slgiunent  which  puts  him  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  and  the  State  De- 
partment. We  do  not  think  he  will.  A  dele- 
gate is  In  the  same  position  as  an  ambassa- 
dor: he  carries  out  the  policy  laid  do'RTi  by 
the  State  Department.  This  doesn't  mean 
the  delegate  Is  merely  an  echo.  In  practice 
the  whole  delegation  meets  at  regular  Inter- 
vals, goes  over  the  matters  which  are  cur- 
rent, debates  procedures,  and  a  delegate  Is 
free  to  express  his  opinions  on  policies.  In 
the  end  the  decision  of  the  State  Department 
or  the  White  House,  IX  the  Issue  Is  carried 
that  far,  prevails  for  there  can  be  no  division 
In  representing  our  Government's  position. 
Senator  Morse  will  respect  that.  If  his  views 
are  greatly  at  variance  with  the  Depart- 
ment's he  will  ask  for  another  agenda  item 
In  another  committee. 

Morse  has  indicated  his  desire  to  put  In 
his  licks  to  promote  world  peace  through  ex- 
tending the  Judicial  process.  As  a  principal 
mover  of  the  bill  for  adherence  to  the  World 
Court  he  has  long  worked  for  establishment 
of  a  system  of  world  law  enforced  through  a 
court  system.  At  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly he  wUl  be  In  dally  contact  with  delegates 
from  other  nations  who  have  similar 
interests. 

Last  year  Senator  and  Mr-;  Morse  made  a 
trip  to  Latin  American  countries  In  pursuit 
of  his  duties  as  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  His  report  was  a  frank 
yet  temperate  document  which  pointed  out 
problems  in  our  relations  to  these  countries 
and  ways  for  Improving  them.  Now  that  he 
Is  on  the  sidelines  in  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential hassle  he  can  concentrate  on  the 
work  of  his  fall  assignment.  He  has  an  op- 
portunity for  constructive  service. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleaiaen  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 


THE  UNITED  .=7  ATES    LEADER  OF 
THE  FREE   WORLD 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  States  lays  claim,  and  I  believe 
rightfully  so.  to  the  title  of  leader  of  the 
free  world.  This  claim  of  leadership  has 
been  recognized  and  acknowledged  by 
free  men  everywhere. 

We  have  not  come  by  this  title  through 
r>assiveness  and  inactivity  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  leader.'^  today  t>ecause  down 
through  the  years  we  have  waged  a  re- 
lentless campaign  against  those  forces  of 
political,  economic  and  military  a^t^res- 
sion  which  sought  to  work  their  will  on 
free  men.  wherever  they  have  existed 

We  are  leaders  because  we  have  devel- 
oped and  used  the  tools  of  enlightened 
leadership  at  our  disposal,  the  reso'^rces 
of  our  Nation  and  the  stamina  and  initi- 
ative of  our  people  welded  together  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility. 

We  are  leaders  because  our  democratic 
way  of  life  holds  out  hope  to  a  world  beset 
with  tunnoil  and  uncertainty. 

We  have  not  risen  to  this  position  of 
trust  and  respect  because  we  lacked  fore- 
sightedness  and  initiative:  rather,  m  the 


past  we  have  been  quick  to  recognize 
danger  for  what  it  was  and  to  take  posi- 
tive, determined  actions  to  counteract  it. 
The  need  for  positive,  determined  ac- 
tion on  our  part  was  never  more  obvious 
than  it  is  today  with  respect  to  the  de- 
cidedly pro-Communist  tendencies  of  the 
present  Cuban  regime.  Relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  present 
Cuban  Government  have  suffered  rapid 
and  serious  deterioration  to  the  point 
where  the  historical  ties  of  friendship 
which  have  always  bound  us  to  the  people 
of  Cuba  have  been  strained  almost  be- 
yond repair. 

An  anti-Democratic,  pro-Soviet  line 
has  been  in  evidence  almost  since 
Castro's  revolutionary  movement  suc- 
ceeded m  ousting  the  dictator  Batista 
and  his  followers.  Smce  that  time, 
Castro  has  heaped  indignity  after  insult 
on  the  United  States  in  a  series  of  inces- 
sant, irresponsible  harangues  evidently 
designed  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
free  world  away  from  his  owti  now  ap- 
parent objectives.  He  has  surrounded 
himself  with  a  group  of  profe.ssional 
revolutionaries  and  agitators  a  number 
of  whom  are  known  graduates  of  the 
Kremlin  schools  of  political  warfare. 
Under  the  guise  of  liberators,  he  and  his 
underlings  seek  to  foment  re\  ofation  and 
discontent  among  other  Latin  American 
Republics.  He  has  shown  an  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  truth,  seeking  instead  by 
intimidation,  fabrication,  and  innuendo, 
to  brand  the  United  States  as  an  oppres- 
sor nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  Communist  pattern  of  take-over  is 
marked  and  unmistakable  The  prompt 
elections  promised  during  the  revolution 
have  not  materialized  and  are  not  ex- 
pected to  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Schools  have  become  vehicles  for  the  dis- 
semination of  Communist  propaganda. 
The  church,  always  one  of  the  most 
deeply  rooted  institutions  south  of  the 
border,  has  denounced  the  pro-Commu- 
nist leanings  of  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment time  and  time  again.  Anyone 
who  dares  to  criticize  or  oppose  tlie  activ- 
ities of  the  government  is  promptly 
branded  as  a  "counterrevoiutionary  and 
imprisoned  or  executed  after  a  'circus" 
atmosphere  trial  which  makes  a  mockery 
of  justice.  The  press  and  radio  ha\e 
ceased  to  exist  as  free  entities  despite 
Castro's  previctory  promises  of  'free  and 
untrammeled"  communications.  It  is  all 
too  apparent  that  the  so-called  political 
revolution  is,  in  truth,  an  anti-Demo- 
cratic revolution  aimed  at  establishing 
a  Communist  stronehold  m  the  Western 
Hemisphere  a  scant  90  miles  from  our 
coast. 

Throughout  this  hate-Am.enca  cam- 
paign, our  official  position  has  been  char- 
acterized by  remarkable  restraint  Our 
attempt^s  to  resolve  the  difficulties  arising 
from  actions  of  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment through  the  respected  methods 
of  diplomatic  negotiation  have  been  re- 
buffed at  every  turn.  When  American 
investments  in  Cuba  were,  in  effect,  con- 
fiscated Castro  replied  to  official  notes 
of  protest  that  US  investors  would  be 
reimbursed  with  Cuban  bonds  To  date, 
no  investor  has  been  reimbursed  and  the 
bonds  are  considered  by  experts  to  be  vir- 
tually worthless. 
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A  series  of  notes  on  subjects  ranging 
in  scope  from  -our  position  on  Guan- 
tan&mo  Bay  to  our  arms  policy  have  been 
presented  to  Casbro.  who  has.  without  ex- 
ception, either  ignored,  or  rejected,  their 
contents. 

On  at  least  two  occasions.  Ambassador 
Bonsai  has  been  recalled  for  high-level 
talfcs  on  the  overall  situa don  in  Cuba 
and  each  time  these  conferences  have  re- 
sulted in  a  reaLfflrmation  of  a  no-chanee 
•wait  and  see,"  -note  negotiation"  pol- 
icy. 

Congressional  demands  for  economic 
■sanction.?  have  been  .stayed  thus  far  by 
State  Department  reassurances  that  a 
number  of  alternative  proposals  were 
under  consideration.  At  the  same  time 
Castro  continues  to  conclude  agreements 
with  the  Soviets  and  their  satellites  using 
sugar  as  political  specie 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  do  not  pretend  for  a 
moment  that  the  situation  we  face  m 
Cuba  is  easy  of  .solution.  I  fully  appre- 
ciate the  delicacy  of  our  position. 

My  point  is  this — by  adhermg  to  a 
'note-negotiation  '  policy  m  the  face  of 
mounting  tensions  and  open  Communust 
activity,  are  we  really  providini?  the  type 
of  leadership  which  the  free  'Aorld  has 
come  to  know  and  expect' 

It  see^s  to  me  that  such  a  policy  Ls 
based  on  the  hopeful  assumption  that 
the  Castro  regime  is  a  transient  thing — 
her«  today,  gone  tomorrow,  so  to  speak 
Such  a  policy  does  not  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment has  effectively  stifled  freedom  of 
the  press,  radio  and  other  media  of  com- 
munication, and  has  engaged  In  sys- 
tematic elimination  of  all  those  who  have 
dared  to  speak  out  in  opposition. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  if  Castro 
is  able  to  perpetuate  his  regime  m  such 
a  cUmate  of  suppression  and  force,  free 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemi-spherp 
must  devise  other  mean.s  to  cope  with 
the  spread  of  the  ideology  which  hi.s 
government  seeks  to  fo=;ter  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

Thus  far.  the  United  States  has  strict- 
ly adhered  to  a  policy  of  non.ntt-rven- 
tion  m  the  domestic  affairs  of  Cuba 
even  in  the  face  of  such  provocation  a..s 
we  have  been  subjected  to. 

The  rapid  spread  of  Communist  ac- 
tivity in  Cuba,  however,  ha.s  grown  Wi 
such  proportions  that  it  ha,s  tra.riscended 
the  realm  of  Cuban -American  relation.s 
and  now  threatens  the  collective  security 
of  the  entire  hemisphere. 

I  would  suggest  a  course  of  miltiiat- 
eral  action  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States  designed  to  stem  the 
spread  of  communism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  oefore  it  gains  a  sub.siantial 
foothold  It  mtist  be  remembered  tl-.ac 
some  of  the  other  nations  m  this  hemi- 
sphere are  a  good  deal  more  vulnerable 
than  we  are  because,  m  many  mstances. 
they  lack  economic  and  military  strength 
comparable  to  our  own  These  nations 
are  the  real  tar::,'ets  of  th..-,  insidious 
conspiracy 

I  would  a,^k  that  our  .Secretary  of 
State  immediately  request  a  meeting  of 
consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  American  States  in  accordance 
With  the  charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of   considering   collective   action   neces- 


sary for  defense  against  the  aggressive 

activities  of  international  communism. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  further  delay  in 
instituting  concerted  action  is  not  con- 
sistent with  our  position  as  leader  of  the 
free  world.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
speculate  that  the  smaller  nations  in 
Latin  America  have  been  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  us  to  initiate  t)Ositive  action 
As  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  they 
have  every  right  to  expect  positive  action 
from  us.  Further  delay  might  well  re- 
.sult  in  a  misinterpretation  of  our  ob- 
jectives or  a  lo^s  of  respect  for  our 
leadership  ability  if  we  are  leaders. 
we  must  lead  rather  than  wait  for  an- 
other nation  to  take  the  initiative — 
and  then  simply  follow 

The  nations  of  the  Western  Ilf^mi- 
sphere  must  take  official  cognizance  that 
the  threat  of  communism  from  the 
Cuban  beachhead  is  of  an  immediate  and 
urgent  nature  and  proceed  to  formulate 
a  plan  for  concerted  action  Such  a 
meeting  as  I  propo,se  could  do  this  ef- 
fectively. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  five  such  meet- 
ings of  Consultation  have  been  convoked 
Ui  consider  urgent  matters.  The  meet- 
ing of  1951  m  Washington  was  called 
for  the  pxpress  pun>ose  of  considering 
prompt  action  by  the  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  for  common  de- 
fense against  the  international  Com- 
munist conspirai'y  At  that  time,  pri- 
mary concern  was  centered  on  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  and  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  tiiC  present  condition  m  Ijatm 
America  was  not  yet  in  evidence 

I  submit  that  the  si'uatlon  which  pre- 
vails today  13  every  bit  as  urgent  as  that 
which  prompted  the  mei'ting  in  1951 
That  meeting  resulted  in  the  further 
solidification  of  the  Republics  of  this 
hemisph-re  in  their  determinauon  to  re- 
sL-^t  communism  and  I  feel  that  a  re- 
affirmation of  that  .sentiment  together 
with  a  concrete  plan  for  molding  this 
sentiment  ir.to  an  effective  anti-Com- 
munist program  is  of  the  upmost  im- 
portance 

I  am  today  submitting  a  resolution 
'•xpr^-SvSirig  the  .sense  of  Congress  that 
such  a  meeting  as  I  have  outlined  be 
called  immediately  for  the  purposes 
stated.  The  time  for  E>ositive  unified 
action  is  pa-st  due.  Tlie  free  peoples  of 
th.s  hemisphere  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
proposed  August  visit  of  the  Soviet 
leader  to  the  land  he  hopes  to  dominate 
go  unnoticf<J  and  unan.^wered 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Mirhiean  Mr 
Speaker,  I  'atII  either  have  to  make  a 
point  of  order  now  or  withdraw  them 
all,  unless  being  assured  that  there  will 
be  no  unanimous-consent  request  that 
we  meet  tf^morrow  before  12  Now.  if 
they  make  it.  I  am  going  to  insLst.  be- 
cause there  are  60  minutes  here  and  this 
30  minutes,  and  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man will  extend  his  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  PenrLsy:'.  aiua  yield  for  presenting 
pei-sonai  requests'- 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  I 
yield  to  'Ji.p  dutmguLshed  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  knows,  or  he  ought  to 
know,  that  he  is  on  sufficient  spestking 
terms  with  me,  although  at  times  I  doubt 


wh«  ther  I  am  with  him,  that  he  could 
come  over  and  ask  me  if  I  »  as  going  to 
make  that  request  agaui.  I  was  sort  of 
sitting  here  with  amusement,  because  I 
.said  I  •.<.!:!  stay  around  here  and  let  the 
gentleman  hang  around — a  little  punish- 
ment, a  little  purgatory. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I 
thought  that  was   Itie  purpose. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Sure  You  de- 
serve it.  Now,  if  you  ask  me,  the  an.'^wer 
is,  no,  I  do  not  mtend  to  do  It.  and  I 
would  not  do  it  unless  you  tell  me 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  I  am 
not  running  over  t  lere.  You  can  be  as- 
sured of  that 

Mr.  McCORMACK  You  are  asking 
me  more  than  coming  over  If  you  were 
a  gentleman,  you  would  have  reserved 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.   HOFFMAN  of  Michigan      Never 
mind    about    the    gentleman    business 
You  claim  to  be  a  gentleman 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
at  least  could  have  reserved  the  right  to 
object  when  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest IS  made  without  saying    T  object  " 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  That  is 
right. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Outside  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  think  of  such  a  per.son. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well. 
you  can  tell  me  now  If  you  want  to,  if 
you  stay  within  the  rules 

Mr  Ml  CC^RMACK.  I  have  too  much 
respt^ct  for  the  House 

The  SPEAKEi:  The  gentleman  tvom 
P'l'nnsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Spt-aker.  I  make  tlie  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  pre.sent. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present 


LEAVE  OF  AB5^E:NCE 

By  ur.animo  is  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
stT.ct  •*  •■{.>  graiUe<!  U' 

Mr  MiMMA  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dacl'E)  on  .iccount  of  illness. 

Mr.  Davis  cf  Georgia  for  10  days  on 
account  of  bi-incss  in  home  district 
partly  official,  par'ly  personal. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for  June  25.  1960.  on 
account  of  official  business  In  hi.s  district. 

Mr.  Wolf  for  June  25.  Sattirday.  and 
June  27.  Monday,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


AD  J  OURN  M  FNT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
move  that   the  House   do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  accordingly 
'at  7  o'clock  and  14  minutes  pm  /  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  June 
25  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


KXECI'TIVE    COMMr>nCATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2297  A  let.t.pr  from  t.^.e  Acting  .Secretary 
at  lAl.  T  transmltt-lnn  a  rep<-»rt  of  a  viola- 
tion rjf  sec-ior»  3«^79(hi  of  the  Revised 
StAtuU*  f 'irsianr.  Uj  section  3e79(lM3»  of 
the  Rt-vise.;  Satutea;  to  th*  r-jmmlttee  on 
App.' jpr..,it;j;.a. 
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2298  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  lYcasury.  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  US  Secret  Service  covering  restoration 
of  balances  withdrawn  from  app.'oprlatlon 
and  fund  arcountfi  under  the  control  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  pursuant  to  section 
1(a)  (2 1  of  the  act  of  July  26  i&56  (70  Stat 
648)  (31  U.S.C.  701(a)  i2)>.  84th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tlohs. 

2299.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  1,  1960,  submitting  an  Intermi  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  Il- 
lustrations, on  Chlcopee  River  Basin.  Mass  , 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  US  Senate,  adopted  Sep- 
tember 14.  1956.  and  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act.  approved  August  28,  ]&37  (H 
Doc.  No.  434):  to  the  Commltt.ee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  five 
Illustrations 

23(X).  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  AnxiV,  dated 
June  1,  1960.  submitting  a  report,  liogether 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations. 
on  a  survey  of  fresh  water  bayou  and  vicinity. 
Louisiana,  made  in  partial  response  to  the 
Flood  Control  Act,  approved  December  22. 
1944,  and  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
March  2.  194.5  (H  Doc  No  435 1;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  two  Illustrations 

2301.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  tlie  Army,  dated 
June  1.  1960.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  pap>er8  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  reports  on  Calcasieu  River 
and  Pass,  La  .  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  on  June 
4.  1956  and  June  27,  1956  iH.  Doc  No  436); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered   to    be   printed    with    one    illustration 
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REPOR^rS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILL8    ANX)    RESOLirnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  tiie  Clerk 
for  pnntint;  and  reference  to  the  prop>er 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
8.  1806.  An  act  to  revise  title  18.  chapter  39. 
of  the  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Explo- 
sives and  Combustibles";  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1975).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  8.3160.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  as  a  Territory:  without 
amendment  (Rept  No.  1976).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  3532.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medal  In  commemoration  of  Cen- 
tury 21  Eatposltlon  to  be  held  in  Seattle. 
Wash;  without  amiendment  (Rept.  No.  1977). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  House  Joint  Resolution  713 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  '.;se  of  sur- 
plus grain  by  the  States  for  emergency  use 
In  the  feeding  of  resident  (fame  birds  and 
other  wildlife,  and  for  other  purjxises:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1978 1.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  WTiole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  HR  12336  A  bill  to  amend 
section  607  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1»49. 
as  amended,  with  re!:i>ect  to  thf  preservation 


of  basic  compensaiion  in  dov^^lgradl^g  ac- 
tions; without  amendment  i  Rept  No  1979i. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr   DAW.SON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.     Eighteenth  report  on  land  ap- 
praisal practices;  without  amendment  (Rept 
No.  1980) .     Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LESmSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  H  R.  543  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 
provide  a  formula  for  guaranteeing  a  mini- 
mum Increase  when  an  employee  is  pro- 
moted from  one  grade  to  another;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1981).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  HR.  12043.  A  bill  to  amend 
sections  22,  23,  and  24,  title  13,  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1982).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  HR  11561.  A  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey 
part  of  lock  and  dam  No.  10,  Kentucky  River. 
Madison  County.  Ky..  to  the  Pioneer  National 
Monument  Association  for  use  as  part  of  a 
historic  site;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1983).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PORTER:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H  R.  12663.  A  bill  to  pre- 
serve the  rates  of  basic  salary  of  postal  field 
service  employees  in  certain  cases  involving 
reductions  in  salary  standing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  1984). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  569.  Resolution  providing 
for  consideration  of  H  R  12759.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1989).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJR.  2074.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eric  and 
Ida  Mae  HJerpe;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1986).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  6084.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  J.  Butler 
Hyde;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1986). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  9417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Kalolan;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1987). 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  11756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cato  Bros., 
Inc.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1988). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  COLLIER 
HR    12805    A   bill    to   require   detailed    ac- 
counting by  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives in  the  case  of  travel  expense?  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr  HENDERSON 

H.R  12806  A  b;::  re  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cxie  of  1 954  by  adding  thereto  a 
new  chapter,  to  establish  a  sickness  insur- 
ance account  with  respect  to  railroad  em- 
ployees, to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  for  other  ptu-poses;  tCi  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

HR  12807  A  bill  to  provide  in  certain 
cases  lor  the  payment  of  additional  monthly 
insurance  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  the  dependents  of  a  disabled 
individual,  where  timely  application  for  such 
benefits  was  in  effect  prevented  by  delays  In 
the  final  determination  of  such  individual's 
disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 

H  R.  12808    A  bill  to  authorize  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
Gen.  John  J.  Pershing;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr  PHILBIN: 

HR.  12809.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  refund  of 
social  security  taxes  (and  the  cancellation 
of  any  wage  credits  resulting  therefrom)  in 
the  case  of  a  nonresident  alien  who  is  In 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  5  years  or 
less  to  obtain  education  or  training;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  BROCK: 

H  R  12810  A  bill  to  amend  title  UI  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1933,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Buy  American  Act.  with  respect  to 
determining  when  the  cost  of  certain  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies  is  unreasonable;  to  the 
Committee    on    Public    Works. 

By  Mr.  FERNOS-ISEP^: 
H.R.  12811    A  bill  to  convey  properties  to 

the  Commonwealth   of  Puerto   Rico;   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr   MOORE: 

H.R  12812  A  biU  to  assist  areas  to  develop 
and  maintain  stable  and  diversified  econ- 
omies by  a  program  of  financial  and  technical 
assistance  and  otherwise,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  McG INLET: 

H.R.  12813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement of  the  public  debt  by  setting  tiside 
the  first  5  percent  of  the  budget  receipts  of 
the  United  States  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  retirement  of  obligations 
counted  as  pait  of  the  public  debt:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H  C-<in.  Res.  704.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
SecretJiry  of  State  should  promptly  request 
that  a  meeting  of  consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  be  called  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  consider  measures  nec- 
essary for  common  defense  against  aggressive 
activities  of  International  communism;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

The  SPEAKER  pre.^ei.ted  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  vi  the  State  of  Louisiana,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  propose  to  the  people 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State?  or  to  call  a  convention  for 
sucl;  purpose  as  provided  by  article  V  of  the 
C':)nstitution;  which  was  referred  tc  the  C.'im- 
mlttee  on  the  Jiidiciarv. 
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PRIVATE  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xx  ii  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 
By  Mr  DOOLEY. 
HR  12814  A  bill  for  the  r»lle/ of  Dr»rr.enica 
Riccobono:  to  the  OommJttee  en  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mrs  DWYEH 
HH.  12815    A    bUI    for    the   relief    ^^f    B-ri.-? 
Petrlnovic,    to   the  Cocomutee   on   the  Jad^- 
ciary 

By  Mi   HIKSTAND 
HR-  128'fl    A  bill  to  conrer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  US.  C<  urt  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine. 


and  render  Jtidgnient  on  the  claim  of  a«cirKe 
Edward  Bamhart  against  tlie  United  States: 
to  the  Oomraittee  on  the  JudlclKry. 
By  Mr   MAILLIARD : 
HR   12ai7    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Bir- 
toli>fne  Sorisantos  ReRino,   to  t'.e  Oimmittee 
on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  RAY 
HR   12818    A  fcwi;  for  the  relief  of  Cai'meia 
Paris;,  to  the  fOmmittee  on  tJhe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   RODINO' 
H  R    12819    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Krystyna 
Teresa    Kornak.     Uj    the    Cimmitt-^    on    the 
Jud.   lary 

By  M.-   .'-I.SK 
HR   12621.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcboiaa 
E.  VUlareal,  Uj  the   ."ommittee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv 


By  Mr   TAYlOh 
HA.  12821    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   A    H. 

Derln^-er,  l:ic     t,,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,   ETC 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

508  Tl.p  SPE.^JCBR  prssented  a  pet.tiun  of 
PYnnris  Joai,  Re  iter  Char  lot  tee  vl  lie,  Va  ,  rel- 
ative to  a  re<lress  jf  grievance  against  asrn- 
cles  of  the  Government  and  asking  for  restl- 
tution  and  compenaatloiL,  which  wii*  referred 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMAR  KS 


Life  Article  La/air 


EXTENSION-  OF  REMARK.^ 

Of 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

or  NEW   YoaK 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OP  HEPP.E.^ErNT-^ TrTS 

Friday.  June  24.  1960 

Mr.  DOOLEY.     Mr    Speaicer,  the  de- 

Sgatory  article  by  Walter  Pmcu.s  and 
)n  Oberdorfer  in  a  recent  issue  of  Life 
magazine  wa.s  a  great  di.s.stTvic.s  to  the 
Confess. 

Congre.ssmen  who  have  risked  their 
lives  on  so-called  junkets  carrying  them 
at  times  to  such  places  as  the  .\nta:ctic 
polar  regions,  often  necessitatiUfe'  their 
flying  through  fog  and  storm  over 
barren  wastelands  where  the  chance  of 
survival  if  grounded  would  be  remote, 
were  piUoned  for  expenditures  of  a  few 
dollars.  Under  careful  analysis  even  the 
e.Tcpenses  in  question  -ouid  be  properly 
accounted  for  save  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  fiscal  abuse, 

Since  my  name  was  mf-nuoned  m  the 
Life  ma^aaine  arUcle  I  wish  to  pomt  out 
that   the   dinner  at  the   Orienta   Beach 
Club,  which  was  criticized  by  innuendo 
was  for  somf>  20  people      The  club  in- 
sisted that  the  chr-cfe  be  paid  by  »  mem- 
ber, so  consequently  I  paid  the  check  and 
was  reimbursed   for   it   later  on   bv  the 
House  Pubhc   Works   Committee.     This 
wa-s  a  simple  and  hon-st  business  pro- 
cedure and  it  reflected  ill  on  no  one     The 
Congressmen    and    the    Congress-woman 
present    paid    to    the    committee    th^ir 
share  for  their  spouses'  expen.se  or.  the 
cost  of  the  meal     I  was  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement s,^  it  was  a  legitimate  c^^m- 
mittee  expense. 

When  I  spoke  with  Mr  Oberdorfer 
about  the  injustice  of  the  article  and  the 
damage  it  had  done  to  me  bv  making 
me  guilty  by  association,  he  e.xpi.i:: fd 
that  the  only  reason  he  mentioned  my 
name  wa^  because  he  wanted  to  show 
ti.at  the  committee  dined  at  a  club  this 
atutude  being  m  keeping  with  his  theme 
of  expend. ve  travehng  and  high  living 

The  Oripnta  Beach  Club  «  one  of  the 
flne^t  club^  in  New  Yorks  W-stchester 
County  It  :.,  strictly  a  familv  club 
where  conservative  living  and  entertain- 
ing is  emphasized. 


In  order  that  those  who  are  concerned 
about  this  affair  should  know  the  facts, 
I  dispatrhed  a  letter  to  some  of  my 
friends  in  my  constituency  dehnejiting 
various  aspects  of  the  trip  and  indi- 
cating why  the  expenj^e  was  necessary. 
The  letter  follows: 

H     t    ~E(.F    Ri.}'RI-,KI«  TATIVKS 

Washington.  DC.JUTve  1^*60 
DEH.R    OoNSTrr' E.NT     Re.  enily    Life    n.su(\\- 
Eine  carried  a  .story    jn  congressioi.ai  spend- 
ing. 

I  »  1.=  ••.*^'  ' 
wher**    h.».-au^ 
0->r  J^.■^'-I^;■■-; 
l   r.:    %■  :       J.,  .rrt 


HfMl  and  placed  In  a  situation 
f  being  Included  with  other 
were     pilkTied     bv     the 


I    w-i'     r"gRrde<J    bv    »<  me    as 
guilty  t-y  a.-.^TvlaUon 

Let  me  clarify  the  Lssues  as  succinctly  aa 
I  CAn. 

Plr«it  I  permitted  the  Ho'i.se  P'jbllr  Works 
Committee  to  hold  ■%  dl!;:ier  meetli.e:  rit  the 
Orienta  Beach  Club  on  the  'w-cH'^^lr.n  of  one 
of  Its  inspection  trips  because  the  club  had 
the  proper  facilities  and  was  close  to  the  har- 
bors and  roads  which  were  acheduJed  for 
Inspection. 

At   the   time  I  had  two  pieces  of  l€«l«la- 

tion  pending'  m  the  House  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  One  had  to  do  with  the 
deepening  of  the  East  Basin  at  Matnaroneck 
Harbor  and  the  other  provlde<l  f^r  a  siudy 
of  Port  Chester  Harbor. 

Since  It  Is  a  rtile  of  the  Orienta  Beach 
Club  that  a  member  sponsor  each  party  held 
there  and  pay  for  the  same,  I  sent  a  check 
for  the  dinner  coeta.  I  was  later  .-elmhu-^vvi 
by  the  Public  Work.^  Oommittee  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
a  perfecUy  honorable  and  normal  transac- 
•rion.  However.  Life  magazine  !*eems  to  ai- 
Uich  some  evil  innuendo  to  this  honorable 
piece  <jf  buslnes>= 

I  might  mention  that  I  did  not  bill  the 
committee  for  the  party  which  my  wife  gare 
for  the  ■wlvrs  of  the  Confiressmen  at  the 
Stork  aub  earlier  that  dav  She  paid  for 
that  her-elf,  W-  ^'h  ^ot  want  or  exj^ect 
reimbursement  \V-  r-lt  It  w^s  oior  duty  to 
be  as  hospitable  and  courteoua  to  our  friends 
as  we  could. 

As  for  the  payment  of  my  wife's  expenses. 
I  have  canceled  checks  for  any  and  every 
ejH^ense  she  Incurred  as  my  companion  on 
Congressional  study  trips.  I  always  paid  mv 
bUla  for  transportation,  lodging,  and  suste- 
nance aa  soon  as  the  conunlttee  bUled  me 
My  checks  were  drawn  to  the  order  of  the 
hotels  t  whk-.  we  tayed  and  to  Uie  rall- 
road.s,  shifje,  ur  airaaes  on  which  we  traveled 
These  checka  are  available  to  any  responsible 
person  wishing  to  see  them 

Le:  :r.e  add,  by  way  of  eiplar  Ulon,  that  If 
Oor.j^rewmen  do  not  travel  In  behalf  of  the" 
committees   they   are   liable  to   .»pprove   ex- 


penditures of  vast  sums  of  money  needlessly 
because  they  cannot  know  the  facts  at  ftrst 
hand 

I  hive  learned  n-ore  about  roadbulldlng 
and  public  works  by  visiting?  the  Ott.iwa  R^ind 
KxperlmenUl  lustailatlon  In  lUlnoKs.  the 
hiirbors  for  which  Fede.'u^  fuiids  axe  being 
sougiit,  and  the  sites  where  pul  Ik  build- 
Inga  are  to  be  o-ected.  co*t.iig  miUioixs  of 
dollars,  than  by  intensive  re^Kliug  of  litera- 
ture pertAlnln^  to  the  aame. 

In  this  complex  world  It  U  nec^jeBary  far 
a  L-ji.t;re«wiman  to  Inspect  certain  .siies  aiid 
faciuues  In  order  i- ^  kru.w  his  subject  and 
to  aAoertaUi  what  it,  U^\i^  piiice  in  certalu 
areas  (.in.T  a  p.-  vi:,,;^  iv  uai.u.-d  per(*<»n 
would  try  t./  a«-<  ioc  .i.  tn.-  vnsd  >m  of  an 
exp^jid.tur..  »m:.,.uL  s,  idyuig  Uie  facts  thi»r- 
oujft..y  u.id  set;io„  auU  tuowuig  trie  pruject 
InUn,...  te   ;, 

I  have  no  apology  f.,r  t  Ue  trip«!i  I  v.Mde  in 
tjehaif  of  my  committee 

I  have  traveled  by  train,  btis.  plane,  and 
car,  often  at  great  Inconvenience  and  under 
trying  drcumst&ncea.  I  feel  It  is  part  of  my 
duty  as  a  Oongreaaman. 

Travel  Is  not  new  to  me  I  have  seen  much 
of  the  world,  having  t<iken  a  lonj?  trip  to 
Africa.  Europe.  Scaadlniirla,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  tbe  AntUlee  In  1938 

I  feel  that  In  serving  my  PubUc  Wurki 
Committee  I  am  serving  my  constituenoy 
and  my  country  In  accordance  with  my  oath 
of  offlce. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edwu.-  B  Do<  let. 


Great  Distioction  for  tlve  Leaker  Faaulj 

EXTENSION-  OV  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOITH    DulKriTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RFPRE3E?rrATITE8 
Friday.  J unr  24.  I960 

Mr.  BEIUIY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rLse  to 
call  attention  of  the  House  to  Uie  fact 
that  theSoutl.  DakoU  Anv-rican  I  fgion 
at  their  conven-,  >ii  ,a-  ■  vvtt-k  made  iiis- 
tory  when  tht-y  seiecud  Hiil  Lenker.  of 
Sioux  Palls,  a.s  the  American  I  ecion  de- 
partment commander  for  .s<»uth  Dakota. 

This  is  onlj-  the  second  time  in  the 
Legion  history  of  the  State  that  a  father 
and  son  have  held  the  pofution  of  State 
Commander.  Commauder  Bill's  father. 
Or  Carle  B.  I^enker  of  Winner,  held  the 
position  of  d"pajtment  commander  for 
South  Dakota  m  1926 


1960 
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The  other  instance  of  both  father  and 
later  the  son  serving  as  State  Com- 
mander was  in  Indiana  when  former 
Gov  Robert  E  Gates  who  was  elected 
m  1932  saw  his  son  elected  in  1958 

Certainly.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  great 
distinction  for  the  Lenker  family. 


f 
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Sammiti  and  Politics 

EXTENSION   OP""  REMAIIICS 

Of 

PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or    PEWNSTlAANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESKNTA71VE? 

Friday.  June  24.  1960 

Mr     DAGUE      Mr      Speaker.     I     am 

sure  that  every  American  citizen  re- 
gardless of  party  is  relieved  that  our 
President  is  back  on  American  .soil.  And 
by  the  same  token  we  have  only  regret 
that  Mr.  Eusenhower  was  pressu.'"ed  be- 
yond his  bettor  judgment  into  embark- 
ing upon  a  global  tour,  even  though  his 
visits  to  foroign  shores  were  for  the  pur- 
IX)se  of  persuading  a  troubled  world  of 
our  peaceful  intentions  What  does 
amaze  us,  however,  is  the  critical  clamor 
now  coming  from  certain  DemocraLs 
whereas  a  few  short  montlis  ago  they 
were  insisting  that  a  summit  meeting 
was  imperative  and  implied  tliaf  if  Ike 
failed  to  cooperate  the  issue  ^ould  be 
raised  in  the  upcoming  election. 

In  that  connection  my  favorite  col- 
umnist, David  Lawrence,  in  a  recent 
statement  brought  into  focus  the  fact 
that  a  certain  mfluemial  Senate  Demo- 
crat, on  January  30,  1959,  criUclzed  the 
administration  for  appearing  unwilling 
to  negotiate  tiie  issues  dividinf^  Fa-r  and 
West.  This  same  Democrat,  according 
to  Mr  I^awrence.  also  declared  that  the 
United  States  should  be  willing  to  ex- 
plore the  pos.sibilities  .f  arriving  at  some 
understanding  with  Red  China  that 
might  lead  to  its  recognition.  And  then 
Mr.  Lawrence  further  report,*;  t.hat  this 
same  Democrat  Senator  became  so  en- 
tiiusiastic  alx)ut  summit  conferences 
that  in  March  1959  he  declared  that 
they  should  be  held  at  least  twice  a  year 
and  on  June  7,  1959,  remarked  tliat  he 
could  not  .see  any  great  reason  to  fear 
a  summit  and  talk  things  over  In  the 
light  of  these  Olympian  observations 
from  such  an  e.xaited  Democrat  author- 
ity the  pre.sent  cnticLsm  coming  from 
that  camp  seems  to  smack  of  in.Mr:cruy 
and  carries  with  it  the  political  tinge 
which  I  suppose  wc  must  tolerate  in  ar 
election  year. 

But  as  Mr  Lawrence  observes  in  that 
same  article — 

The  real  cincern  therefore  ir.  interna- 
tional reUti.  ;,s  todny  -  h  diseaiie  that  Is  eat- 
ing away  at  the  vitals  of  the  democracies  of 
the  West — is  Irterparty  politics 

And  while  we  are  on  politics  we  may 
as  well  dispose  of  a  recent  statement  by 
Columnist  Ralph  McGill  to  this  eflTect — 

The  f-,OP  farm  policy  L'  !\  liability.  It-« 
foreign  pv:)licy  Is  a  shambles  The  major 
n.«vset  of  the  Republican  Party  was  that  of  one 
which  would  keep  the  world  at  peace. 
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Taking  these  observations  one  at  a 
time,  what  farm  policy  is  he  talking 
about'  Does  he  refer  to  the  90  percent 
!'uppc)rt  program  sponsored  by  the  Demo- 
crats under  which  the  farmer  took  his 
greatest  losses  except  during  the  periods 
of  war  when  a  lot  of  Americans  were 
petting  killed'  Or  does  he  mean  the 
farm  policy  of  lower  supports  and  re- 
duced rontroLs  advocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent V,  liri.  the  overwhelming  Demo- 
crat majority  in  both  Houses  have  stead- 
fastly rrru.sfd  t.o  enact  into  law?  Sure 
our  present  farm  policy  is  a  liability,  but 
it  Is  a  liability  handed  down  from  pre- 
vious I>mocrat  administrations. 

And  as  for  our  foreign  policy — here 
again  we  have  an  inheritance  that  was 
bequeatlied  to  Ike  by  his  Democrat 
predece.s.sors  The  ereatest  misfortune 
t-o  befall  the  OOP  was  that  it  had  to  pick 
up  tlie  pieces  left  by  the  debacle  at 
Teheran  Yait«  and  Potsdam,  while  at 
the  sam.e  time  undertaking  to  contain  a 
police  act. on  let  loose  by  an  inept  Demo- 
crat Sec.'-et.ary  of  State  who  declared  U) 
'he  wi  rid  that  we  had  no  intention  of 
d»  fending  the  Repubhc  of  Korea. 

P^.na'.Iy  as  for  keeping  the  peace — in 
this  era  of  tlio  cold  war  an  administra- 
tion tliai  can  keep  Americans  from  being 
t;rod  upon  in  anger  by  other  nations  can- 
iK.t  properly  be  said  to  have  failed  to 
mauiUiin  the  peace — albeit  an  uneasy 
one.  And  when  we  remember  1917-18, 
1941-45  and  1950-52,  wt  can  only  con- 
clude that  our  Democrat  critics  are  not 
talking  from  a  position  of  strength  and 
thai  from  then  previous  record  they  are 
not  the  people  that  can  bf-  depended  upon 
to  lead  us  to  lliat  longed-for  day  when 
nations  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares and  their  spears  into  piommg 
hooks. 


Ceotennial  of  Tbeodor  HerzJ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OF    N  EW    J  cB-sry 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REU'RESENTATIVRS 

Friday  Ju^;r  24   IPf^O 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr  Speaker.  May  2 
niarkod  the  cenUnnial  birthday  of 
Thoodor  Herzl,  founder  of  the  Zionist 
movement,  prophet  and  martyr  of  mod- 
ern Jowi,>h  nRtionhood. 

T  iie  cau.se  to  w  hich  lie  pave  his  life  was 
the  achievement  of  a  national  home  for 
the  JewLsh  people  who  sufTered  persecu- 
tion and  oppression  m  lands  less  fortu- 
nate than  ours  He  inspired  millions 
with  the  vision  of  a  Jewish  State  re- 
stored to  the  family  of  nations  Through 
the  Zionist  or^aanization  which  he 
created,  Herzls  vision  came  to  realiza- 
tion m  the  establishment  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Israel,  who.se  Llth  anniversary  was 
also  celebrated  on  May  2.  In  the  wake  of 
the  terrible  holocaust  which  decimated 
European  Jewry  m  the  Hitler  era.  there 
has  ari-sen  a  vital  center  of  Hebrew 
civilization  in  which  the  ancient  Judaic 
concepts  of  justice  and  brotherhood  are 
fused  with  Western  ideals  of  equality 
and  democratic  freedom. 


The  name  of  Theodor  Herzl  will  be 
enshrined  m  the  hearts  not  orJy  of  his 
own  people  but  of  all  men  who  rejoice  m 
the  doing  of  justice  and  the  redressing 
of  wrong. 

In  taking  note  of  the  centennial  it  is 
fitting  to  record  our  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Theodor  Herzl  and  to  convey  our 
felicitations  to  the  Zionist  Organization 
of  America,  which  in  the  United  SUtes 
has  carried  aloft  the  banner  of  Herzl 
ever  since  the  founding  of  the  World 
Zionist  Organization  over  six  decades 
ago 


Effect  of  Importation  of  Machinery  on 
the  Domestic  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or  ii.i,.r»»ois 
IN   THE  HOU.--E  OF  REPRE^ENTAm'ES 

F-^iday.June  24.  1960 

Mr  SHIPLEY'  Mr  Speaker,  a  serious 
problem  exists  because  of  the  imfair 
co:n{:>etition  to  the  machinery  industry 
on  foreign-made  machinery  and  I  wish 
to  mention  at  this  time  some  of  the  ef- 
fects such  imports  have  on  the  U.S. 
economy  and  on  the  economy  of  the  23d 
Congre.ssionai  District  of  Illinois  which  I 
represent. 

Traditionally,  i.ie  United  States  is  a 
hea\T  exporter  of  machinery  However. 
m  recent  years  imports  have  been  grow- 
ing In  the  single  year  between  1958 
and  1959  they  rose  from  $472  million  to 
$656  million  or  by  39  percent  In  the 
same  penod  exp<.)rts  remained  almost 
stable.  Much  of  the  increase  is  the  re- 
sult of  more  modern  lower  cost  foreien 
industries  rebuilt  since  World  War  II. 
many  of  them  wTth  the  financial  and 
technical  aid  of  the  United  States.  Not 
only  do  their  products  come  in  as  im- 
jxirts  and  compete  with  domestic  in- 
dustries but  they  al.so  compete  with  our 
exporters  m  foreign  markets. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Illinois  share  of  US. 
exports  of  nonelectrical  machinerv  is 
one-seventh  of  tlie  national  total.  About 
1 1  percent  of  the  Nation's  electrical 
machinery  output  is  located  m  Illinois. 
Hor  machinen.-  industry  thus  is  affected 
by  increased  imports,  such  a*;  1959  wit- 
ne.s.sed  m  industrial,  office  and  printing 
machinery  and  in  electrical  apparatus 
imports  Furthermore,  our  machinery 
industry  is  experiencing  more  and  more 
difTicully  in  competing  in  world  markets. 

One  pertinent  example  is  the  recent 
award  of  a  contract  to  Mitsubishi  Shoji 
Kaisha,  Ltd..  of  Japan,  for  a  number  of 
towinc  locomotives  to  be  u.'^ed  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  It  is  true  that  th.e 
Japanese  bid  was  well  und':T  the  lowest 
American  bid.  that  of  the  Plymouth. 
Ohio.  Locomotive  Works.  Perhaps  this 
IS  good  business,  but  I  quarrel  with  the 
idea  that  the  Japanese  were  awarded  the 
contract  through  fan  and  free  competi- 
tion. Our  laws  impo.se  burdensome  pro- 
duction costs  upon  business  which,  to- 
gether with  our  high  wages,  makes  tlie 
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term  "free  and  fair  competition"  a 
mockery. 

If  our  machinery  industry  is  to  survive, 
action  must  be  taken  to  insure  fair  com- 
petition. 

Imports  are  causing  serious  concern  in 
our  country  While  exports  increased 
only  slightly  less  than  the  gross  national 
product  between  1950  and  1959,  imports 
increased  by  8  percentage  points  more 
than  the  increase  in  gross  national 
product. 

Dun's  Review  has  recently  completed 
a  survey  of  the  effects  of  imports  on  our 
economy.  Both  the  members  of  the:r 
president's  panel — representinc;  175  of 
the  Nation's  leading  companies— and  a 
random  selection  of  300  ?ma'.I  manufac- 
turers expect  more  seriou.-^  competition 
from  foreign  imports  in  the  next  .5  years. 
Mast  of  the  panel  members  and  the 
smaller  companies  polled  believe  that 
lower  labor  costs,  less  overhead,  foreisn 
government  export  subsidies,  and  low- 
ocean  freight  rates  account  for  the  dif- 
ference in  costs.  Many  trace  it  pri- 
marily to  lower  wage  cost^,  although 
thpre  is  diversity  of  opinion  here  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  close  to  40  percent  of 
the  presidents  of  large  corporations  on 
the  panel  reported  that  they  plan  to 
launch  more  foreign  operations — licens- 
ing arrangements,  new  plants  and  ex- 
panded facilities  abroad,  joint  operation-s 
with  oversea  manufacturers,  and  pur- 
chase of  foreign  concern^,  I  do  not  know 
how  many  of  these  are  located  in  Illi- 
nois or  if  any  are  in  my  district,  but  I 
do  know  that  this  means  the  export  of 
jobs  from  our  borders  and  import  com- 
petition. The  smaller  businesses  must 
rely  on  increa-^ed  efficiency,  new  prod- 
ucts, automation,  and  i^reater  produc- 
tion. The  increase  m  imports  of  finished 
manufactures,  which  in  1950  constituted 
about  18  percent  of  total  consumption 
imports,  accounted  for  about  34  percent 
of  import  transactions  m  1959  To- 
gether with  semimanufactures,  they  ac- 
counted for  over  half  of  U  S  imports  by 
value.  This  is  a  grave  portent  for  my 
congressional  district  and  for  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

For  all  these  reasorus,  I  feel  that  con- 
crete action  should  be  taken  immediately 
to  alleviate  such  conditions. 


Effect  of  Importation  of  Leather  Footwear 
on  the  Domestic  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

I  OF    ELLIN     I.S 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Friday,  June  24.  1960 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  briefly 
point  out  the  effects  of  imports  of  leather 
footwear  on  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  serious  consequences  for 
American  shoe  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers. 

More  than  5  500  people  in  my  district 
are  directly  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather  footwear 


This  IS  an  industry  which  has  felt  the 
full  effect  of  import  competition  Prom 
about  3.6  million  pairs  in  1949  imports 
had  jumped  to  80  5  million  m  1959 
Practically  all  of  this  increase  has  come 
since  1954 

During  this  same  decade  our  exporU'^ 
of  all  types  of  footwear  have  been  drop- 
ping In  1949  we  exported  5  759  million 
pairs,  m  1959  fewer  than  3  75  million 
pairs  Statistically,  in  1949  we  exported 
iix-tentiis  of  a  pair  of  footwear  for  each 
pair  imported,  while  in  1959  we  imported 
over  21  pairs  for  each  pair  exported. 
Truly  this  is  a  phenomenal  increase. 
Impi.>rts  of  nonrubber  footwear  have 
grown  from  slightly  more  than  1  percent 
of  our  production  in  1954  to  3  52  per- 
cent m  19.=)9  The  number  of  pairs  of 
women  s.  misses',  children  s.  and  in- 
fants leather  shoes  imported  in  1959  was 
over  12  times  as  large  as  in  1954  and 
about  2- J  times  as  large  as  in  1957  while 
for  men  s  and  boys'  shoes  the  compa- 
rable figures  were  8  times  and  2  times. 

In  December  1959  the  Department  of 
Commerce  reported  that  it  saw  no  m- 
dication  of  any  halt  m  the  increase  of 
shoe  imports;  in  fact,  it  stated.  "There 
IS  good  reason  to  believe  that  shoe  im- 
ports during  1960  will  be  10  percent 
higher  than  m  1959." 

This  is  cause  for  serious  concern  to 
the  ec<^nomy  of  the  Umted  States  and  to 
the  23d  Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 

Imports  are  causing  serious  concern  In 
our  coimtry.  While  exports  increased 
only  slightly  less  than  the  gross  national 
product  between  1950  and  1959,  imports 
increased  by  8  percentage  points  more 
than  the  Increase  in  gross  national 
product. 

Dun's  review  has  recently  completed  a 
survey  of  the  effects  of  imports  on  our 
economy.  Both  the  members  of  their 
presidents  panel — representing  175  of 
the  Nation's  leading  companies — and  a 
random  selection  of  300  small  manufac- 
turers expect  more  serious  competition 
from  foreign  imports  in  the  next  5  years. 
Most  of  the  panel  members  and  the 
smaller  companies  polled  believe  that 
lower  labor  costs,  less  overhead,  foreign 
government  exp9rt  subsidies  and  low 
ocean  freigiit  rates  account  fur  the  dif- 
ference in  costs  Many  trace  it  pri- 
marily to  lower  wage  costs  although 
there  is  diversity  of  opmion  here.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  close  to  40  percent  of 
the  presidents  of  large  corporations  on 
the  panel  reported  that  they  plan  to 
launch  more  foreign  operations  Li- 
censing arrangements,  new  plants  and 
expanded  facilities  abroad,  joint  opera- 
tions with  oversea  manufacturers,  and 
purchase  of  foreign  concerns.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  these  are  located  in 
Illinois  or  if  any  are  in  my  district,  but 
I  do  know  that  this  means  the  export  of 
jobs  from  our  borders  and  import  com- 
petition. The  smaller  businesses  must 
rely  on  increa.sed  efficiency,  new  prod- 
ucts, automation  and  greater  production. 
The  increase  in  imports  of  finished  man- 
ufactures, which  in  1950  constituted 
about  18  percent  of  total  consumption 
imports,  accounted  for  about  34  percent 
of  import  transactions  in  1959  To- 
gether with  semimanufactures  they  ac- 
counted for  over  half  of  US.  imports  by 


value  This  is  a  grave  portent  for  my 
congressional  district  and  for  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  feel  that  con- 
crete action  should  t>e  taken  immedi- 
ately to  alleviate  such  conditions. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  many 
resolutions  which  I  have  received  from 
my  congressional  district: 

Whereaa  It  has  become  known  that  the 
American  shoe  manufacturing  business,  gen- 
erally, and  that  at  the  Moran  Shoe  Co.  of 
Carlyle.  111.,  particularly,  la  imperiled  by 
reason  of  unrestrained  Importation  of  for- 
eign manufactured  shoes;   and 

Whereas  said  foreign-made  shoes  i^re  pro- 
duced upon  such  an  extremely  low  cost  basis 
that  they  can  be  sold  In  this  country  In 
harmful  competition  with  American -made 
shoes:  and 

Whereas  the  healthy  economy  of  our  com- 
munities Is  dependent  upon  the  Moran  Shoe 
Co  :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  TTiat  we  protest  against  the  im- 
portation of  foreign -made  shoes  to  be  re- 
sold In  the  United  States  In  competition  with 
domestic-made  shoes;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy'of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  two  Senators  and  the  Congress- 
man of  this  district. 

(Endorsed  by  Ruf-Marcham  Post  404.  the 
American  Legion,  Carlyle.  Ill  ;  city  clerk  of 
Carlyle.  111.;  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Car- 
lyle, ni.;  Ladles  Auxiliary  to  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  Poet  3523,  Carlyle.  Ill  ;  village  clerk 
of  Bartelso,  111  ;  village  clerk  of  Oermantown. 
Ill  ;  village  clerk  of  Huey.  ni  ) 
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Effect  of  Importation  of  Shirti  on  the 
Domestic  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON   GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or     U-LIN'    IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  24   1960 

Mr  SHIPLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  ef- 
fects of  imports  of  .shirts  on  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  is  most  .serious,  re- 
sulting in  the  millions  of  dollars'  loss 
in  local,  State,  and  Federal  taxes,  an  in- 
crease In  unemployment  and  welfare 
costs,  decrease  in  millions  of  yards  of 
goods  in  the  purchase  of  domestic  tex- 
tiles with  much  less  raw  cotton  pur- 
chased from  the  growers  Southern  Illi- 
nois is  a  wonderful  place  to  live  and 
industry  has  no  small  part  m  making 
this  possible  Increa.sed  imports,  partic- 
ularly from  Japan  and  other  Asian  coun- 
tries, is  of  serious  concern  to  our  textile 
industry  which  should  not  be  subjected 
to  this  unfair  competition. 

In  the  textile  industry  there  is  serious 
concern  regarding  increased  imports, 
particularly  from  Japan  and  other  Asian 
countries.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
adequate  cause  for  alarm 

Approximately  5,775  persons  m  Illinois 
apparel  and  related  products  industry 
worked  for  firms  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  men's  and  tx)ys'  furnishings 
of  men's  and  boys'  shirts  and  nmhtwear 
in  1956  Imports  into  the  United  States 
totaled  $6  9  million  in  1956.  Last  sum- 
mer the  Executive  Board  of  the  Amalga- 
mated   Clothing    Workers    of     America 


reported  that  imix>rts  of  .shirts  had  in- 
crea.sed eightfold  since  1954  most  of  the 
increase  comint:  from  the  Par  East 
This  may  sound  like  a  .small  amount,  but 
from  March  to  September  1959  m  the 
small  sector  of  cotton  shirts  imp>orts 
from  Hong  Kong  increased  sixfold.  In 
February  1960  an  estimate  was  made 
that  such  shuts  were  comins  mU)  the 
United  States  from  Hony  Kon^-  alone  at 
a  rate  of  30  million  shirts  a  year  With 
Japan  we  have  set  a  quota  on  imports 
of  cotton  shirts  at  a  le\  .-1  about  1  million 
dozen  a  year.  The  segment  of  Hong 
Kong  producers  apreeable  to  a  quota 
have  demanded  a  figure  hiKlier  than 
that  of  Japan  Pre.'-i  nt  estimates  indi- 
cate that  the  ratio  of  imports  from 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong  cquaLs  12  percent 
of  U.S.  production.  P'ears  .have  been  ex- 
pressed that  Japanese  and  Hon'4  Konp 
quotas  will  be  inefTective  because  other 
low-co.st  a:c;i,s  such  as  Formo.sa.  Portu- 
gal, and  Spain  will  immediately  mcrea.'-e 
their  exporu*;  to  us  In  1958.  15  million 
dozen  shirts  were  imported,  the  total 
for  1959  jumped  to  L'  41  million  do7Pn 

Apparently     we     nc>ed     a     worldwide 
quota  or  some  equalization  of  cost  legis- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

S\i  I  Ml)\^ .  Ji  \i  2'.  \\H\^\ 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  B<:'rnard  Bruskamp, 
D.D..  offered  Ihe  following  prayer: 

Romans  13  12  Let  us  cast  off  the 
works  of  darkness  and  put  nn  the  armour 
of  light 

Our  heavenly  Father,  as  we  again  as- 
semble for  prayer  wilt  Ttiou  renew  with- 
in us  a  sen.se  of  Thy  nearnes.';  touching 
our  minds  with  a  clearer  insight  a  wi.ser 
understanding   and  a  nobler  humility. 

Help  us  to  keep  our  hearts  .<;ensitive 
to  TTiy  leading  for  we  are  not  sufficient 
to  be  our  own  yuide  and  cannot  carry  on 
without  Thy  stren^Jth 

May  we  always  put  ourselves  on  the 
side  of  faith  in  Thy  mercy  and  in  the 
triumph  of  riRhteousne.s.s  which  we  con- 
fess we  are  flndinR  .so  difficult  to  do  amid 
the  miseries  and  the  hard  facts  of  life 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  to  kindle 
within  the  .soul  of  humanity  a  flame  of 
lofty  aspiration  that  will  consume  all  the 
t'ross  and  cruel  pa.ssions  of  self\shne.ss 
and  hatred 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name      .Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved 


MESSAGE  P^ROM  THE   SENATE 

A.  me.ssagc  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  Hou.se  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  7966  An  art  'o  ;,nnpnd  «ert!on  601  of 
title  .38  United  .States  Oode.  to  provide  for 
the  furnlshlrie  of  i.eeded  servioes  of  nptnme- 
trlsts  to  veterans  having  »ervlf*-f"onn&cted 
eye  condition."?; 


lation  to  permit  our  .shirt  producers  to 
comi>ete  with  these  low-cost  foreign 
producers  Tlie  Clothing  Workers'  re- 
port I  have  cited  above  warned  that 
'many  tliousands"  of  jobs  m  the  textile 
industry  are  in  jeopardy  and  I  concur 
with  their  .stM.iiment 

Imports  are  rausmp  serious  concern  in 
our  country.  While  exports  increased 
only  shghtly  less  than  the  cross  national 
product  betwe«:>n  1950  and  1959.  imports 
increased  by  8  percintatie  pK)ints  more 
than  the  increase  in  ^ro.ss  national 
product. 

Dun's  Review  has  recently  completed 
a  survey  of  the  effects  of  imports  on  our 
economy  Both  the  members  of  their 
president's  panel— representing  175  of 
the  Nation's  leading  companie.^ — and  a 
random  .selection  of  300  small  manufac- 
turers expect  more  serious  competition 
from  foreign  imports  in  the  next  5  years. 
Most  of  the  panel  me.'nt>ers  and  the 
.smaller  companies  polled  believe  that 
lower  labor  costs,  less  overliead  foreipn 
government  export  subsidies  and  low 
ocean  freitrht  rates  aceount  for  the  dif- 
ference in  costs  Many  trace  it  pri- 
marily   to    lower    wage    costs    althou)--h 


H-R.  lOloe.  An  act  to  authorize  reimburse - 
'iifnt  of  certain  Veteran.^'  AdmlnlFtratlon 
beneflclarlee  and  their  attendants  for  ferry 
fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  tolls;  and 

H.R.  10695  An  act  U)  provide  for  the  rota- 
tion In  oversea  a-ssignmen^g  of  civilian  em- 
ployees under  the  Defense  Establishment 
having  career-conditional  and  career  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  civil  service, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Ho'o&e  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R  816.  An  act  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
in  Oklahoma  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Iiidlans; 

H  R.  8295  An  act  !<•'  authorize  the  trar..s- 
fer  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Irrigation  project 
works  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  and  for 
other  piirjxiees;  and 

HR  SSI.";  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  lease  a  portion  of  Port 
Crowder,  Mo.,  to  Stella  Reorganized  Schools 
R-I.  Missouri. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.ssed  bills  and  a  joint  re.so- 
lution  of  the  followme'  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S  2399  An  act  to  modernize  the  laws  re- 
lating to  contracts  for  the  transportation  of 
nifiil  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3415  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion at  University  'Women,  Inc.,  In  the  Dtt-- 
trlct  of  Columbia; 

S.  3450.  An  act  to  amend  section  22  (relat- 
ing to  the  endowment  and  sui)port  of  col- 
leges of  agrlrultu.'e  and  the  mechanic  artpi 
of  the  art  of  June  29  1935  to  Increase  the 
authorized  appropriation  for  re.^ldent  teach- 
ing grants  to  land-grant  institutions; 

S  ,3557  An  act  to  expand  and  extend  tlie 
saline  water  conversk  n  program  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  for  accelerated  research,  develop- 
ment, demonstration,  and  application  of 
practical  means  for  the  economical  produc- 
tion, from  sea  or  other  saline  waters,  of 
water    suitable    for    agricultural.    Industrial. 


there  is  diversity  of  opinion  here.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  close  to  40  percent  of 
the  presidents  of  large  corporations  on 
the  panel  reported  that  they  plan  to 
launch  more  foreign  operations  licons- 
:'.ii:  arrangements,  new  plants  and  ex- 
r-anded  facilities  abi-oad,  ;omt  opera- 
tions with  ove.-sea  manufacturers,  and 
purchase  of  foreign  concerns  1  do  not 
know  how  many  of  these  are  located  in 
Illinois  or  :f  any  are  in  my  district,  but 
I  do  know  that  this  means  the  export  of 
jobs  from  our  ix)rders  and  import  com- 
petition The  .smaller  businesses  must 
rely  on  increased  efiBciency.  new  prfxi- 
ucts.  automation,  and  greater  produc- 
tion. The  increase  in  imports  of  finished 
manufactures,  which  in  1950  coiistituted 
about  18  percent  of  total  consumption 
!mport.s.  accounted  for  about  34  percent 
of  import  transactions  In  1959  Together 
with  semimanufactures  they  accounted 
for  over  half  of  U  S  imports  by  valu<^ 
This  is  a  srrave  portent  for  my  congres- 
sional district  and  for  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  feel  that  con- 
crete action  should  be  taken  immediately 
to  alleviate  such  conditions 


municlpa'..  ai^d  ether  beneficial  consumptive 
uses,  ind  t"T  other  purposes;  and 

e  J  Res  95.  Joint  resniuTion  tc  provide  for 
the  acceleration  of  the  various  reforestation 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
'or  other  purp^.ses. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles; 

S  1752  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stamatlna 
Kaljjaka;  and 

S  2443  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edgar  Har- 
old Bradlev 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No   1 54 1 


Abbltt 

Addonizio 

Alexander 

Al.'ord 

Alger 

.^nderson, 

Mont 
Ar.ruso 
Harden 
Barrett 
Barrv 
Bass  N.H. 
Becker 


Burdick 

Burleson 

CahiU 

i-..:. field 

Car  na  ban 

Casey 

CeUer 

Coffin 

OolUer 

Cooley 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga 


Bennett  Mich     Derwlnskl 

Bf-:.t;ey  Dingell 

B.trh  Donohue 

Boggs  Dorn. N  T 

Bolton  Dorn,  6  C. 

IJi'iiiier  Downing 

Bosch  Dulskl 

Bowles  Durham 

Brewster  Palion 

Brooir.fleid  Ftrbstein 

Buckipy  F:i.c 

Budge  Foparty 


Fountain 

Crazier 

Pre.,ughuyseri 

Fu.ton 

Gallagher 

Gar-nati 

Gary 

GaT.hmgs 

Gav:n 

Giaimo 

Gilbert 

Grunahan 

Green  Pa. 

Cir.ffln 

Healev 

H   hen 

Hes.- 

Hoi  i  field 

Ikard 

Irwiu 

Jackiion 

Jennir\ar» 

Kasein 

Kasteumeier 

Kelly 
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Keogh 

Kilburn 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Lafore 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lesinski 

McPaa 

McSween 

Machrowlcz 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Martin 

Mason 

Merrow 

Met.ca;f 

Michel 

Miller,  N  Y 

Mlnshai; 

Monat^an 

MDor<» 

Moorhead 
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J  LDie   Jj 


Morgan 

Morrts,  Oka 

Morrison 

Mo'ilder 

Multer 

Mumma 

N;x 

O'Hara,  Mich 

O'NelU 

Oliver 

Osn.ers 

Philbin 

Pilcher 

Pirnle 

Powell 

PresV'n 

Qulglev 

Bfece    Tenii 

Robison 

Rodino 

RC'iter-.  Trx 

Re  !«<>". —  It 

Ros'er.kow  ki 

St    C>eore>* 


Santangelo 
SchneebeU 

Scott 

Short 

Sciith,  Va. 

Steed 

Stratton 

Teague.  Calif 

Teague.  Tex 

Teller 

Thompsoi.    La 

Thompson    N  J 

Thornberry 

Wainwright 

Watts 

Wfstland 

VVhitener 

Wldnal. 

•.V::;:s 

Wolf 

W-i^ht 

Yates 

Zelenko 


The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  284 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unarumo'i5  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DISPOSITION  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS 
OP  CERTAIN  ANNUITANTS  UNDER 
THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIRENTENT 
ACT 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  fnr  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2857'  to 
amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
so  as  to  provide  for  refunds  of  contribu- 
tions in  the  ca,se  of  annuitants  whose 
length  of  service  exceeds  the  amount 
necessary-  to  provide  the  maximum  an- 
nuity   allowable    under    such    act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee '^ 

I  Mr  FORD  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv  ng  the 
Hght  to  cbiect,  yesterday  v.  hen  this  bill 
was  called  on  the  Consent  Calendar  I 
asked  that  ;t  be  passed  over  for  several 
rea-sons: 

First  It  IS  a  somewhat  complicated 
bill,  therefore  one  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained to  the  membership  as  a  whole 
before   being  approved  unanimously 

Second  I  personally  feel  that  since 
this  proposed  legislation  does  affect  the 
retirement  program  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress It  ought  to  also  be  explained  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

For  that  reason  I  have  reserved  the 
right  to  object,  and  would  respectfully 
request  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  give  the  mem'oership  an 
explanation  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MURRAY  Mr.  Speaker,  being 
aware  of  the  careful  attention  always 
given  by  the  House  to  legislation  which 
may  affect  any  benefits  of  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  has  established  the 
firm  policy  of  very  carefully  scrutinizing 
bills  of  this  kind  which  are  referred  to 
the  committee 

This  policy  wa.s  followed  in  the  con- 
sideration of  S  2857  and  the  committee 
amendment  thereto.  The  public  hear- 
ings on  S  2857  are  printed.  The  official 
recommendations  and  advice  of  the  U.S. 
Civi!  Service  Commi.'^sion  were  obtained 
on  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  both 


as  referred  to  the  committee  and  as  re- 
ported. A  Ujtai  of  four  executive  .ses- 
sions were  held  on  the  provisions  now 
contained  m  the  committee  amendment 

All  of  the  provisions  of  the  reported 
bill  have  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
subcommittees  concerned  and  the  bill, 
with  the  committee  amendment — which 
strikes  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
;nsert,s  a  new  text — was  reported  ui^ani- 
mously  by  the  committee. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  was  not  extended  to 
Members  of  Congress  until  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  The  retirement  system  was 
established  for  the  great  majority  of 
Federal  employees  25  years  earlier,  in 
1921. 

It  is  not  until  an  individual  Member 
has  served  some  years  under  the  Retire- 
ment Act.  and  in  many  cases  may  be 
approaching  retirement  age,  that  the 
effect  of  the  act  on  his  rights — and  any 
deficiencies — come  to  light. 

Another  important  factor  is  that  there 
IS  no  maximum  age  limit  for  service  in 
the  Congress,  whereas  Government  em- 
ployees generally  are  subject  to  manda- 
tory retirement  at  age  70.  The  provi- 
sions and  the  limitations  in  the  Retire- 
ment Act  generally  are  framed  m  con- 
templation of  the  service  and  retirement 
conditions  applicable  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Government  employees,  whereas 
the  situation  is  unique  with  respect  to 
Members,  who  from  time  to  time  may 
complete  service  many  years  beyond  the 
age  at  which  Goverrunent  employees 
must  retire 

This  legislation  revises  certain  aspects 
of  the  retirement  program  to  apply  them 
more  suitably  where  conditions  develop 
which  were  not  foreseen  when  the  re- 
tirement program  was  extended  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  1946 

The  first  section  of  the  committee 
amendment  requires  that  retirement 
contributions  made  by  any  employee  or 
Member  after  he  has  served  long  enough 
to  earn  maximum  annuity  benefits  will 
be  applied  in  liquidation  of  contributions 
due  for  any  service  during  which  he  did 
not  contribute  to  the  retirement  fund. 
Maximum  annuity  benefits  are  80  per- 
cent of  high  5-year  average  salary  for 
an  employee  and  80  percent  of  final  sal- 
ary for  a  Member.  If  an  individuals 
contributions  after  reaching  the  80-per- 
cent maximum  are  more  than  enough  to 
cover  his  noncontributory  service,  the 
balance  will  be  deposited  in  the  retire- 
ment fund  as  voluntary  contributions  to 
pay  for  further  annuity  benefits  as  now 
provided  by  law. 

This  provision  of  the  committee 
amendment  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
principles  of  our  retirement  system  than 
the  Senate-pa.ssed  bill,  which  provided 
for  cash  refund,  upon  separation,  of  any 
excess  contributions. 

The  committee  amendment  further 
provides  deferred  reduced-annuity  en- 
titlement at  age  50  for  Members  sepa- 
rated before  reaching  such  age  but  after 
completing  20  years  of  service,  including 
10  years  of  Member  service  permits  an- 
nuitants who  are  reemployed  for  5  years 
to  add  the  reemployed  service  to  their 


prior  service  In  computing  their  final 
annuity  benefits  provides  reduced-an- 
nuity entitlement,  now  applicable  upon 
separation  i  other  than  by  resignation  or 
expulsion*  after  20  years  of  service,  to 
Members  who  have  served  in  nine  or 
more  Congresses:  and  provides  benefits 
for  surviving  widows  of  Members  who 
died  between  February  29,  1948.  and  No- 
vember 4.  1952 — as  now  authorized  for 
widows  of  Members  who  died  on  or  after 
November  4.  1952. 

I  believe  that  there  will  be  general 
agreement  on  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  this  is  meri- 
torious legislation.  It  has  been  well  con- 
sidered by  our  committee,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  approved  by  the  House 

Mr  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PORD,  As  I  understand,  this  bill 
was  considered  by  the  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  OfTice  and 
Civil  Service  and  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  that  subcommittee 

Mr.  MURRAY.  That  is  correct,  and 
also  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  full 
committee. 

Mr  FORD.  I  might  say  that  as  an  ob- 
jector on  the  Consent  Calendar,  I  did  go 
into  the  merits  of  this  legislation,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  meritorious.  I  felt, 
however,  that  this  explanation,  indicat- 
ing that  the  full  committee  as  well  as  the 
subcommittee  had  unanimously  agreed 
to  this  legislation,  should  be  set  forth  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  was  an  amend- 
ment in  the  subcommittee  that  affected 
the  major  portion  of  this  bill.  As  the 
bill  came  from  the  Senate  it  provided 
that  all  payments  into  the  retirement 
fund  by  Members  who  had  achieved  the 
maximum  annuity  would  be  returned  to 
them.  Our  amendment  simply  provided 
that  the  money  would  not  go  back  to  the 
Member  but  would  be  utilized  to  pay  for 
years  of  service  for  which  no  contribu- 
tion had  been  paid;  so  the  action  of  the 
full  committee  and  the  subcommittee,  in 
con/ormance  with  the  Civil  Service  ideas, 
was  to  keep  the  money  moving  on  into 
the  retirement  fund,  and  letting  the  an- 
nuitant credit  that  money  toward  the 
payment  for  years  for  which  contribu- 
tions were  not  made. 

Mr.  PORD.     I  withdraw  my  reserva 
tion  of  objection.  Mr  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  Tliat  section 
11  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  aa 
amended.  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(h)  TTiere  shall  be  refunded  to  an  em- 
ployee or  Member  retiring  under  this  Act, 
or  to  the  survivor  of  a  deceased  employee  or 
Member,  any  amounts  deducted  and  withheld 
from  the  teslc  salary  'of  such  employee  or 
Member  from  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  after  he  shall  have  performed 
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suOclent  service  (exclusive  of  any  service 
which  the  employee  or  Member  elect*  to 
eliminate  for  purp'«es  of  annuity  computa- 
tion under  section  8)  to  entitle  him  to  the 
mnximum  annuity  provided  by  section  0 
together  with  interest  on  such  amounts  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum  com- 
pounded armujilly  from  the  date  of  .Kuch 
deductions  t-j  ilie  date  of  retirement  or 
death." 

Sec  2  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  only  with  retpect  to  em- 
ployees r,r  Mrmbcrs  repnrated  from  the  serv- 
ice after  the  date  of  enactment   of   this  Act 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  refunds  authorized  by  the 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
from  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  'That  (ai  section  11  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.SC  2261)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sulisectlon    as   loliows 

■■(h»  Any  amounts  deducted  and  with- 
held from  the  basic  salary  of  an  employee 
or  Member  from  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  after  he  shall  have  per- 
formed sufflclen;  service  (exclusive  of  any 
service  which  the  employee  or  Member  elects 
to  eliminate  for  purposes  of  annuity  compu- 
tation under  section  9i  to  entitle  him  to  the 
maximum  anni^ty  provided  by  section  9.  to- 
gether with  Interest  on  such  amounts  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  centum  per  anum  compounded 
annually  from  the  date  of  such  deductions 
to  the  date  of  retirement  or  death,  shall  be 
applied  toward  any  deposit  due  i;:ider  section 
4.  and  any  balance  not  so  required  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  voluntary  contribution  for 
the  purposes  of  section  12." 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  employees  or  Members  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

"Sec  2  (a)  SecUon  8(bi  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act  (5  USC  2258(b)  )  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  Any  Member  who 
Is  separated  from  the  service  after  completing 
twenty  or  more  years  of  service  (Including 
ten  or  more  years  of  Member  service)  may  be 
paid  a  reduced  annuity  beginning  at  the  age 
of  fifty  years,  computed  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 9'. 

"(b)  Section  9(d)  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  (5  DSC  2259(d))  Is  amended 
by  Inserting,  Immediately  following  section 
6(f)'.  the  following  "or  the  third  sentence  of 
section  8(b) '. 

"Sec.  3  (ai  Section  13(b)  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  (5  DSC  2263(b))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence  Any  such  annuitant 
whose  described  employment  continues  for 
at  least  five  years  may  elect.  In  lieu  of  the 
benefit  authorized  by  the  proviso  herein,  to 
have  hla  rights  redetermined  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  upon  dep-Hislt  In  the  fund 
of  an  amount  computed  -ander  section  4(c) 
covering  such  employment 

"(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  6(f)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  D.S.C. 
2256(f)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and 
completes  twenty  years  of  service'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'and  (1)  completes  twenty 
years  of  service  or  (2)  shall  have  served  in 
nine  Congresses'. 

"8«c  4  (a)  Section  603(dMliiB'  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as 
amended  ( 5  D.S  C  724 )  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  November  4.  1962'  ar^d  m.-serting 
In  lieu  thereof    February  29.  1948 

"(b)  No  annuity  .shall  be  payable  by  rea- 
son of  the  amendment  made  by  .subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  any  pyerlod  prior  to  the 


first  day  of   the  month  in  which  this  Act   is 
enacted. 

'  oKc  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  beneflte  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  resulting  from  the  enactment 
of  thi!-  Act  .shall  be  paid  f.'-om  the  civil  service 
retirenitiit   anci  uisabliuy  fund  ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  aer*  ed 
to 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  wa.s  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  wa.-;  amended  ?.o  as  to  read : 
An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  so  as  to  provide  for  dis- 
position of  contnbution.s  in  the  case  of 
annuitants  whose  length  of  service  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  nece.'vsarj-  to  provide 
the  maximum  annuity  allowable  under 
such  act.  and  for  other  purposes" 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wat.  laid  on  the 
table. 


IMPORT  DUTIES  ON   CERTAIN 
COARSE  WOOL 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9322)  to  make  permanent  the  exusting 
suspension  of  duties  on  coar.<ie  wool,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhcxie 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrtRrNcE  Report  i  H  liEiT.  No.  1883  ; 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
am-endments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
9322)  to  make  permanent  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  coarse  wool, 
having  met  after  full  and  free  conference 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follow? 

That   the  Senate   recede   from   its   amend- 
ments   numbered    1     and    2    and    from    Its 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 
W  D.  Mn-Lfl. 

AlME  J    PORAND. 

CEcn.  R   King 
N.  M  Mason, 
John  Byrnes. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Harry  F  Btrd, 
ROBT   S    Kerr 
J.  Allen  F^ear.  Jr  . 
FVank  Carlson 
Wallace  F.  Bennett. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  ?';»■  Senate. 

STATEM  f  NT 

T^e  managers  on  the  pan  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  9322 1  to  make 
permanent  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
on  certain  coarse  wool,  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would  make 
permanent  the  existing  suspension  of  liri- 
poTt  duties  on  certain  coarse  wools  imported 
under  bond  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
rugs  and  carpets  and  certain  other  products, 
would  add  papermakers'  felts  to  such  list  of 
pr  'diicts    and  would  provide  that  the  stand- 


ards for  determining  grades  of  wools  are  to 
be  those  established  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  law 

The  Senat*'  amendmenic  to  the  text  of  the 
bi.l  would  limit  the  suspension  of  duties  to 
ihe  period  endmg  June  30  1963  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill  con- 
f  rmed  the  title  to  the  action  of  the  Senate 
"lib  respect  to  the  text  of  the   bill 

Under  the  conference  agreement  the  sus- 
pension of  duties  :s  made  permanent  The 
Senate  recedes 

W  D  Mn.i.s, 
aimf    j     forand, 
Cectl  R  King. 
N   M   Mason 
John  Byrnes 
Manapprf  nn  the  Pa^t  c  the  House 

Mr.  FORAND  Mr,  Speaker,  as  passed 
by  the  House  the  bill.  H  R.  9322.  wo'^ld 
make  permanent  the  existuig  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  coarse  wools  im- 
ported under  bond  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rugs  and  carpets  and  certam 
other  products,  would  add  papermaker.s 
felts  to  such  list  of  prtxlucts.  and  woula 
provide  that  the  standards  for  deter- 
mining grades  of  wools  are  to  be  those 
e'-tablished  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  law. 
The  Senate  ameiidment  would  have 
limited  the  suspension  o*  duties  under 
the  bill  to  the  period  ending  June  30. 
1963.  In  conference,  the  House  version 
prevailed  and  the  Senate  receded,  so 
that  under  the  conference  agreement  the 
suspension  of  duties  is  made  permanetit 
Mr  BYRJ^S  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Spt-aker,  Uu  Ho 'use -approved  version  of 
H.R  9322  provided  for  a  permanent  sui- 
p>ension  of  import  duties  on  certain 
coarse  wools  brought  into  the  Umted 
States  under  bond.  The  types  of  wools 
on  which  the  duty  would  be  suspended 
are  those  of  a  grade  that  are  used  m  the 
manufacture  of  rugs  and  carpets,  m  the 
manufacture  of  papermakers'  felt.s.  and 
m  the  manufacture  of  certain  other 
products  The  House  bill  also  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
modern  standards  for  determinmp 
grades  of  wool. 

During  the  Senate  committee  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  an  amendment  was 
approved  changing  the  period  of  the  sus- 
pension from  a  p>ermanent  suspension  to 
a  susi>ension  of  a  duration  of  3  years 
until  the  close  of  June  30  1963  In  the 
House-Senate  conference  on  the  bill  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  Hou.*^e  version  so 
that  the  conference  re'port  now  before 
the  House  will  provide  for  the  provisions 
as  I  have  briefly  described  them  in  con- 
nection with  outlining  the  earlier  House 
action 

I  have  .lomed  in  urging  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report 

Mr.  PORAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conseiii  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  ;  Mr  Byknes;  and  I  have 
permission  to  extend  our  remarks  in  the 
Record  prior  to  action  on  each  of  the 
conference  reports  I  shall  call  up  today. 
The  SPEAKER  Without  objec'ion  it 
IS  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    BAILEY      Mr    Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  FORAND,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 
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Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  asked 
some    pertinent    questions    on    this    bill 
when  it  passed  the  House  some  2  months 
ago.     I  was  satisfied  sufQciently  not  to 
raise  an  objection;  but  I  find  that  this 
is   a   permanent   extension,   not   of    the 
Reciprocal  TYade  Agreements  Act  but  a 
permanent  extension  of  the  basic  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act.     I  should   like  to  ask   the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,   this   question.     Two   years   ago 
this  past  February,    the   Federal   Power 
Commission  entered  an  order  in  tb.e  na- 
ture of  a  certificate  of  convenunce  per- 
mitting certain  Canadian  pas  interests, 
with    American    capit-.I.    operating    in 
Canada,  to  have   the   privilei^e  of  con- 
structing  an    18- inch   gasline   to   Butte, 
Mont.,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Mills  with  fuel.     The 
next  day  after  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission ruling,   I  introduced   a  bill,  de- 
claring natural  gas  to  be  a  liquid  fuel 
subject  to  import  duty      That  bill  went 
to*  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s 
I  have  been  unable  to  sret  any  action  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
either  the  85th  or  the  86th  Congresses. 
I   reintroduced   the   bill   m  this   .session 
of  Congress      I  have  received  not  even 
a  promise  that  a  hearing'  would  be  held. 
Let  me  say  further.   Mr,   Speaker,  that 
under  the  term?  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  we  have  with  Canada    ev^ry 
ton  of  coal  produced  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  or   any  other  State   tha-;   .ships 
into  Canada  has  to  pay  50  cento;  on  each 
ton  t>efore  we  can  offer  the  coal  for  sale 
There  are  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  liquid 
gas  coming  into  this  country  tcKiay  on 
the  free  list  and  yet  I  cannot  gf^t   any 
action  out   of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  amend  the  basic  tariff  law. 
I  resent  this  discrimination  against  one 
of  our  basic  fue!.=; 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  this  time 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question   is   on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  a:-'reed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


te:.iporary  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  personal  and 
household  effects 

Mr  FORAND  Mr  Sp*>aker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  retx)rt  on  the  bill  'HR. 
9881 »  to  extend  for  2  years  the  existing 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  free 
Importation  of  personal  and  household 
effects  brought  into  the  United  States 
under  Gc'vernment  orders,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Th»  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  rpport  and  statement 
are  as  follows 

Confer ENcs  Report  (H  Hbpt  No.  1885) 
The  commUtee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  thf> 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (  H.R. 
9881  )  to  extend  for  two  years  the  existing 
provisions   of   law   relating   to   the  free   Im- 


portation of  p*TiionfiI  and  hoii«ehfild  effect* 
brought  l:ito  the  United  .'^'ate.s  under  Oov- 
emment  orders  havlne  met  after  full  aiid 
free  conference,  have  agreed  t<i  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows  ■ 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment to  the  teat  of  the  bill  and  from  Its 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill 

\V   D  MiLi-s 

K:vr.  J   KORAvn. 

CrrrL  R   King, 

N   M   M.\.-,..N. 

John  BvaNKS, 
Managers  (u  t'c  Pu..'t  of  the  House. 

Hap.hy  y   Bran. 

ROBT  S   Kekr 
f  J    .\i,i  E.N'  Fi  !_Aa.  Jr. 

Fk.\.vk  C.\R1-.-»  .n 

Wa^ll.ace  F  Ben.nett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATKunrr 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9881)  to  extend  for 
2  years  the  existing  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  free  Importation  of  personal  and 
household  effects  brought  Into  the  United 
States  under  Government  orders,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  aocom{>any- 
Ing  conference  report ; 

The  bin  as  passed  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  provides  for  a  2- year  extension 
(until  July  1,  1962)  of  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  fthe  act  of  June  27,  1942,  as  amended) 
relating  to  the  free  importation  of  personal 
and  household  effects  brought  Into  the 
United  States  under  Government  orders. 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion to  the  bill  Under  this  provision,  the 
exemption  from  duties  provided  by  the  act 
of  June  27,  1942,  for  a  person  or  members  of 
hl.s  family  would  be  applied  to  articles  up  to 
but  not  exceeding  In  aggregate  value  •5.000, 
and  would  not  be  allowed  In  the  case  of  an 
assignment  of  less  than  6  months.  Under 
the  conierence  agreement,  the  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  action,  the 
bi.:  provides  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
duty-suspension  prlvUege  provided  by  exist- 
ing law.  It  was  the  understanding  and 
Intention  of  the  conferees,  however,  that 
during  this  2-year  extension  period  the 
departments  and  agencies  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  administering  and  policing 
this  law  will  so  administer  It  as  to  safeguard 
against  any  possible  abuses  of  the  duty- 
suspension  privilege  and  will,  If  necessary. 
Issue  appropriate  regulations  to  Insure 
stricter  administration  of  the  law.  It  Is  also 
the  understanding  and  Intention  of  the  con- 
ferees that  all  such  departments  and  agen- 
cies win  submit  Information  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  not  later  than  January  15,  1962, 
with  re-spect  to  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  Including  a  statement  of 
actions  taken  to  Improve  Its  administration 
and  recommendations  for  any  statutory 
changes  or  limitations  which  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  effect  adequate  safeguards 
against  abuses. 

W.  D  Mills, 

AlME    J      PORAND, 

Ckctl  R    King, 
N    M    Mason, 
John   Byrwes. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hounr. 

Mr  Pr)RAND  Mr  Speakrr  a,«  pa.s.<;pd 
by  thp  Hou.«p  the  bill,  HR  9881,  would 
provide  for  a  2-year  extension,  to  July 
1,  1962,  of  the  exiiiting  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  free  importation  of  per- 
sonal and  household  effects  brought  into 


thp    United    States    under    Government 
orders. 

The  Senate  approved  the  2 -year  ex- 
Uiision  of  Li.ese  provisions,  but  added  a 
now  secuon  to  tiie  bill  under  which  the 
exemption  from  duties  would  be  applied, 
for  a  person  or  membof^  of  his  family, 
up  to  but  not  excpfdini.:  !n  a^'gre<.'ate 
value  $5,000,  and  would  not  be  allowed 
in  the  case  of  an  assignment  of  less  than 
6  months. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
House  version  prevailed  and  tl,e  .senate 
receded.  However,  as  is  stated  in  the 
statements  of  the  majiagers,  it  is  the  im- 
derstanding  and  intention  of  the  con- 
ferees that  during  the  2-yerir  ext^n.-^ion 
period  provided  by  the  bill  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  and  polic- 
ing the  law  will  so  administer  it  as  to 
safeguard  against  any  possible  aiiu.ses  of 
the  duty-suspension  privilege  and  will,  if 
necessary,  issue  appropriate  regulations 
to  Insure  stricter  administration  of  the 
law;  and  that  such  departments  and 
agencies  will  submit  Information  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  not  later  than 
January  15,  1962,  with  respect  U)  the  op- 
eration and  administration  of  the  law. 
Including  a  statement  of  actions  taken  to 
improve  its  administration  and  recom- 
mendations for  any  statutory  changes  or 
limitations  which  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  effect  adequate  safeguards 
atrainst  abuses 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  H  R.  9881  as  passed  by  the 
House  provided  for  a  2-year  extension, 
through  June  30,  1962,  of  the  provisions 
of  existing  law  relating  to  the  free  im- 
portation of  personal  and  household  ef- 
fects brought  Into  the  Unit^^d  States 
under  Government  orders.  At  the  time 
this  legislation  was  under  consideration 
in  the  House  it  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  membership  that  this  duly- 
free  privilege  is  an  Important  morale 
inducement  to  oversea  service  made 
necessary  by  the  continued  presence  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  duty-free  privilege 
would  apply  only  to  articles  valued  in 
aggregate  at  not  more  than  $.5  000  and 
would  be  allowed  only  when  the  foreiKn 
assignment  involved  was  for  6  months  or 
longer.  During  the  Hou.se-Senate  con- 
ference the  Senate  receded. 

In  taking  this  action  the  conferees 
made  It  clear  that  during  the  2-year 
extension  period  provided  under  the  bill 
the  departments  and  agencies  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  privilege  will  exercise  diligence  to 
safeguard  against  any  possible  abuses  of 
the  privilege  and  will  Lssue  any  necessary 
regulations  to  insure  stricter  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  The  conferees  also  ex- 
pressed the  intention  that  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  this  privilege  will 
submit  information  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  January  15,  1962,  with  respect 
to  the  operation  and  administration  of 
the  law.  Such  reports  will  include  a  de- 
scription of  actions  taken  to  im.prove  the 
administration  of  this  program  as  well 
as  recommendations  for  any  statutory 


changes  or  limitations  which  may  be 
necessary  to  effect  adequate  safeguards 
against  abuses. 

Mr  Speaker  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
House  membership  should  act  to  approve 
the  conference  report  on  H  R    9881 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SUSPENSION  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON 
CERTAIN  SHOE  LATHES  AND 
CASEIN 

Mr  FORAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'HR 
9862'*  to  continue  for  2  years  the  existing 
suspension  of  duties  on  certain  lathes 
used  for  shoe  la.st  roughing  or  for  shoe 
last  finLshin^,  and  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  m  lieu 
of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement 
Tlie  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONrERENci  Report  (H.  Ript.  No.  1884) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
0803)  to  continue  for  two  years  the  existing 
suspension  of  duties  on  certain  lathes  used 
for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for  shoe  last  finish- 
ing, having  met  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  t<:)  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  U)  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment   insert  the   following: 

•Sec  2  la.  Tlie  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for 
the  temporary  free  imjxjrtatlon  of  casein", 
approved  September  2.  1957  (71  Stat.  579; 
19  U.SC  1001.  par  19  note),  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  86  405,  approved  April  4.  i960.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'July  1,  I960'  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof    June  30.   1963 

"(bi  EfTective  with  respect  tc;  imports  en- 
tered for  ci^nsumptlon  or  withdrawn  frL.in 
warehouse  for  consumption  after  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  follow- 
ing: 'except  that  such  suspension  of  duty 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  sodium 
caselnate.  sodium  phosphci-caselnate.  or  oth- 
er caselnates.  any  of  the  foregoing  of  which 
casein  or  lactarene  Is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  subject  to  Fuch  regiila- 
tlons  as  the  Secretary  of  the  7Yea.=ury  shall 
prescribe'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  ti'  the  .san^.p 

That  the  House  recede  from   lie  disagree- 
ment  to   the   amendment   of   the    Senate    to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
W    D    MU.LS. 

AlME    J      FORAND 

Cecil  R    KiN(. 
N    M    Ma.siin, 
JoH.N   Byrnes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Hakry  F    Btsd 
ROBT.  S.   KrRR 
J    Allkn  Freak,  Jr 
Frank   Carlson 
Wallace   F    Bennett. 
Manager'^  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  di&aereelnp  votes  of 
the  two  Hotises  on  the  amendment*  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R  9862)  to  continue  for 
2  years  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  lathes  used  for  shoe  last  rouchlnp  or 
for  shoe  last  finishing,  submit  the  foll<  wing 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  bill  as  passed  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  provides  a  2-year  extension  (until 
August  7,  1962)  of  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  copying  lathes  used  for  making 
rough  or  finished  shoe  lasts  from  mrxlels  of 
shoe  lasts  and  capable  of  producing  more 
than  one  size  shoe  last  from  a  single  size 
model  of  a  shoe  last 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  added  a  new  section  2  to  the  bill.  Sub- 
section (a)  of  the  new  section  2  continues 
(subject  to  the  limitation  contained  In  the 
new  section  2(b)  )  until  the  close  of  June  30 
1963.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
casein  and  lactarene.  Under  subsection  (bi 
of  the  new  section  2  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  suspension  of  duty  would  net  apply  to 
casein  Imported  for  use  for  human  food  or 
for  conversion  to  such  use.  This  limitation 
applied,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  to 
Imports  entered  for  consvunptlon  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption  after 
the  expiration  of  30  days  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  conference  agreement  section 
2(a)  as  passed  by  the  Senate  is  retained 
Under  the  conference  agreement  however, 
section  2(b)  provides  i  as  a  substitute  for  the 
limitation  In  section  2(b)  as  passed  by  the 
Senate)  that  the  suspension  of  duty  is  not  to 
apply  with  respect  to  sodium  caselnate 
sodium  phospho-caselnate,  or  other  case- 
lnates. any  of  the  foregoing  of  which  casein 
or  lactarene  Is  the  component  materl.-il  of 
chief  value. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of  the 
bin  conformed  the  title  to  the  Senate  action 
In  adding  tt^  new  section  2  The  House 
recedes 

'A'     D     MlLl^. 

AlME       J        F^ORAND, 

Cecil   R    King. 
N.  M    Mason. 
John  Byrnes, 
Managers  on  the  Pa-'t  of  the  House. 

Mr  FORAND  Mr  Speaker,  as  passed 
by  the  House  the  bill  'H.R.  9862*  pro- 
vided a  2 -year  extension,  to  August  7. 
1962.  of  the  existing  '^'uspension  of  duties 
on  copying  lathes  used  for  making  rough 
or  finished  shoe  lav>;ts  from  models  of 
shoe  lasts  and  capable  of  producing  more 
than  one  size  shoe  last  from  a  single 
size  model  of  a  shoe  last 

The  Senate  approved  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill,  but  added  a  new  section 
continuing  for  3  years,  to  the  close  of 
June  30.  1963.  the  existing  suspension 
of  duty  or.  casein  and  lactarene.  subject 
to  the  limitation  contained  in  subsection 
lb  I  of  the  new  section  that  this  sus- 
pension of  duty  would  not  apply  to  casein 
imported  for  use  for  human  food  or  for 
conversion  to  such  use.  such  limitation 
to  apply,  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  pre- 
scribe, to  imports  entered  for  consump- 
tion or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
constimption  after  the  expiration  of  30 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
new  section  providing  a  3-year  contin- 


uation of  the  suspeiision  ol  duty  on 
casein  and  lactarene  is  retained  m  the 
bill.  However,  under  the  conference 
agreement  subsection  (b>  of  the  new  sec- 
tion provides,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
limitation  contained  in  the  Senate- 
passed  version,  that  the  suspension  of 
duty  IS  not  to  apply  with  respect  to 
sodium  casemate,  sodium  phospho-case- 
inate.  or  other  casemates,  any  of  the 
foregoing  of  which  casein  or  lactarene 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 
Mr.  B\'RNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House-passed  version  of 
H.R  9862  continued  for  a  period  of  2 
years  throuph  August  6,  196!.  the  exist- 
ing suspension  of  duties  on  certain  lathes 
used  in  shoe  manufacture 

The  Senate  added  an  amendment  to 
this  legislation  continuing  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duties  on  imported 
casein  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1963. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  m  1957  the  Con- 
gress adopted  a  provision  providing  for 
the  free  importation  of  casein  from  Sep- 
tember 3.  1957   to  the  close  of  March  31 
1960.    On  Auizust  10,  1959.  the  Commit- 
tee on  'V\*ays  and  Means  unanimously  re- 
ported a  bill.  HR    7456,  continuing"  this 
suspension   for   an    additional    3    years 
This  legislation  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives under  unanimous  consent  on 
August   18.  1959      On  January  13.  li>60. 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  ap- 
proved this  legislation  as  it  passed  the 
House.    Subsequent  to  this  action  which 
took  several  months,  opposition  to, the 
bill  was  first  made  known,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  report  on  H.R 
9862  indicate.-  that  a  request  was  made 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  al- 
low time  for  a  hearing  without  causing 
the  then  exisnnK  suspension  to  lapse,  a 
floor  amendment  was  approved  m  the 
Senate  to  H.R.  7456  providing  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  suspension  from  April  1. 
1960,   to   June  30.    1960.     Then   the  re- 
quested hearing  was  held  and  following 
the  hearing  the  Finance  Committee  acted 
to  add  a  casein  amendment  to  the  bill. 
H.R    9862      It  IS  the  conference  report 
on  this  bill  that  is  now  before  the  House. 
The   House-Senate   conferees   met   on 
H.R   9862  against  a  background  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  having  given 
approval   to   3-year   suspensions  of   the 
duty  on  casein.    In  view  of  that  legisla- 
tive background  the  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  amendment  providing 
for  the  suspension  of  the  duty  on  casein 
for  3  additional  years  through  June  30. 
1963. 

It  is  appropriate  for  the  House  to  ac- 
cept the  conference  report  on  H.R   9862 
The  conference  report  was  agrreed  to 
A   motion    to  reconsider   was    laid   on 
the  table 


i 


RESERVE  COMMISSIONED  OFnCERS 
OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr  RIVTIRS;  of  South  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speakers  desk  the  bill 
'HR  8186  to  amend  titles  10  and  14, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  Re- 
seyve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Arn-.ed 
Forces,  with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
t-o.  and  concur  m  tiie  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  followi;: 

Strike  out  aj;  after  the  enacta.g  clavi-'e 
and  Insert:  "That  tit'.e  10  Ur.ited  S*a*<>s 
Code,  Is  amended  as  filinw- 

"(Ii  Section  123  a*  is  ameiided  to  r>"\.1 
as  follows' 

"  '(at  In  tune  of  war.  or  of  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  Congress,  the  President 
may  suspend  the  operatiC'.'i  of  any  provision 
of  the  following  sections  of  this  title  with 
respect  to  any  armed  fjrce:  281.  592.  1002, 
10O5.  1006.  1007.  1374.  3217.  3218.  3219.  3220, 
3362  a)  f  last  sentence'  3353  3354  3359,3360. 
3362.  3363,  3364  336i  3366  3367  3368  3369, 
3370,  3371,  3375  3378.  3380  3382  338,3  3384. 
3385,  3386.  3388,  33H9.  3390  1391,  3392,  3393, 
3494.  3571.  38:^*,  3820' c  .  3W3.  3844,  3845. 
3846.  334-:  1848,  3d50.  3851.  3852.  3853,  3854, 
3855.  5414.  5457.  5458.  5506.  5600.  5665.  5867. 
5891.  5892.  5893  5894.  5895,  5836  5897.  5898. 
5899  5900  5901.  5902.  5903  5904.  5905.  5906. 
5907.  5908.  5909  5910  591!  6389  6391.  8397. 
6403.  6410.  8217,  8218  8219  a3=.3  8354  835R 
8359.  8360  8361.  8362  836.3  8365  8366.  83- ~ 
8368.  8370.  8371.  8372.  837!.  8374.  8375  8376. 
8377.  8378.  8379,  8380  8381.  8392  83y3  84:*4. 
8571.  8819.  8843,  8844.  8845  884^,  8e.47  hSid. 
8850.  8851.  8852,  88o3    and  8855. 

"Chapter   11    Ls  amended — 

".A)  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tences at  the  end  of  sectlrm  269idi  :  'How- 
ever, a  member  of  the  Rehired  Reserve  who 
IS  entitled  to  retired  pay  may  not  be  placed 
in  the  Ready  Reserve  unless  the  Secretary 
concerned  m^aices  a  spe<:;Ai  finding  that  the 
member's  servicee  m  the  Ready  Reserve  are 
indi.'ipen-saLie  The  Secretary  concerned  may 
not  delegate  his  authority  under  the  preced- 
ing sen*:en:e :' 

"■B»    b''    am.^ndir.r;   section  274  to  read  as 
follows: 
•'5  274    Retired    Reserve 

"*  The  Retired  Res*»rve  consists  of  Re- 
serves— 

"  'tli  who  are  or  have  been  retired  under 
section  39: 1.  6323.  or  8911  of  this  title  or 
under  section  232  of  title  14;  or 

"    '2i    whT — 

"  ■  I  A I  have  been  transferred  to  It  upon 
their  request 

■*'(B)    retain  -.^eir  status  as  Reserves;  and 

"   (C)    are  otherwise  qualified  '; 

"(Ci  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
after  section  280, 

'     }  281.  Adjutants  s;e:ieral  and  assistant  ad- 
jutants general;  reference  to  other 
'  cfHoers  of  National  Guard 

"  'In  any  caj^e  in  which,  under  the  laws  of 
a  State  or  Territory.  Puerto  Rlr<->,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  officer 
of  the  National  Guard  of  that  Jtirlsdlctlon, 
other  than  the  adjutant  general  or  an  assist- 
ant adjutant  general,  normally  perform3  the 
duties  of  that  office,  the  reference  in  section 
10O2  c  3218  3364  3370  d i ,  3392.  3845.  3851. 
3852,  8213.  8844  8845  8851.  or  8852  of  this 
title  to  the  adjutant  general  or  the  assistant 
adju-an'  general  shall  be  applied  to  that  oO- 
cer  Instead  of  to  the  adjutant  general  or 
assistant  adjutant  general  ';   auad 

"(D;  by  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

•■  2p:    Adjutants  general  and  assistant  adju- 
tants   general;    reference    to    other 
I  oCBcers  of  National  Guard' 

'" '  ?  >    Chapter  51  is  amended — 

A.    by    striking    out    the    figiu'es    '3849.' 
and    8849,'   in   section    10O6'e^; 

"<B)  by  amending  section  1007  to  read  as 
follows; 

"■§  1007.  Commissioned  officers:  retention  in 

active   status    while   assigned    to 

j  Selective  Service  System  or  serv- 

I  Ing  as  United  States  property  and 

fiscal  officers 
"'Notwithstanding   chapters   387.   363     573. 
837,  and  363     f  this  title,  a  reserve  commis- 
sioned   offle.-       'her    than    a    commissioned 
warrant  officer    who  is  assigned  to  the  Selec- 


tive Service  System,  or  who  U  a  pr')per*y  and 
fiscal  officer  app^ilnted  deslenated.  or  detall«i 
under  section  708  of  title  32.  may  be  retained 
in  an  active  status  In  that  asslgi.mer. t  or 
position  until  he  becomes  60  years  of  age  "; 
and 

"iC'    by    Rtrik.ne:    f  u    the    following    Item 
from  the  .inalvsis 

"'l.X)7    Commissioned    officers'    retention   In 
active  status  while  assigned  to  Se- 
lective System." 
and    inserting    the    following    new    item    In 
place  thereof: 

"  '1007.  Commissioned   officers:    retention   In 
active  status  while  assigned  to  Se- 
lective  Service  System   or  serving 
as  United  States  property  and  fis- 
cal officers.' 
"(4)   Section  1374(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "is  found  to  l>e  Incapac- 
itated   for    service    because    of    a    physical 
disability  and  Is  transferred  to  the  Retired 
Reserve",    and    Inserting    the    following    in 
place  thereof;  "is  transferred  to  the  Retired 
Reserve,    except   under    section    1002   of   thla 
title,  because  of  physical   disability   or   as  a 
result  of  completing  the  nunrber  of  years  of 
service  or  reaching  the  age  at  which  his  re- 
tirement, transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve,  or 
discharge  is  required  by  law.'. 

"^5)  Section  1402(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  'However,  a  reserve  officer  who  is  or 
has  been  retired  vinder  section  3911.  6323, 
or  8911  of  this  title  or  imder  section  232  of 
title  14,  may  not  have  his  retired  pay  recom- 
puted under  this  subsection  on  the  basis  of 
any  period  of  active  duty  that  was  of  less 
than  six  consecutive  months'  duration  or 
on  the  basis  of  any  active  duty  for  training.' 
"(6)  Section  3212  is  amended— 
"(h)  by  inserting  the  words  '3383  (except 
for  the  grade  of  colonel),'  after  the  figtore 
•3366,'; 

"(B)  by  Inserting  the  words  'to  the  extent 
necessary  to  allow  the  appointment  of  re- 
serve officers.  In  grades  not  above  lieutenant 
colonel,  to  fill  prescribed  mobilization  or  ac- 
tive duty  requirements'  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence;  and 

"(C)  by  inserting  the  word* 'or  not  to  fill 
one  of  those  requirements'  after  the  word 
'sections'  In  the  second  sentence. 

"The  amendments  made  by  this  clause  are 
effective  only  until  July  1.  1964. 

"(7)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3352(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  'regular' 
and  Inserting  the  words  'temporary,  regular,' 
in  place  thereof. 

"(8)    Section  3353  is  amended — 
"(A)    by  striking  out  the  words  'and  is  not 
already  a  commlasloned  officer  of   an  armed 
force'  in  subsection  ( a  i ;  and 

"(B)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof  : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Commltteee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  by  March  1 
of  each  year  on  the  number,  categories,  and 
grades  of  the  reserve  officers  (other  than  In 
the  Medical  Corps  or  Dental  Corps)  originally 
app>olnted  In  the  reserve  grade  of  captain  or 
above  during  the  preceding  calendar  year.' 
"(9)  Section  3360(c)  (1)  (B)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  '(B)  his  years  of  service  before  June  15, 
1933,  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  fed- 
erally recognized  National  Guard  or  in  a  fed- 
erally recognized  commissioned  status  In  the 
National  Guard,  and  in  the  National  Guard 
after  June  14.  1933.  If  his  service  therein  was 
continuous  from  the  date  of  bis  Federal 
recognition  as  an  officer  therein  to  the  date 
of  his  appointment  In  the  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States,  and'. 

"(10)  Section  3362 (ei  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof;  'Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  board  that  Is  to  recommend 
officers  .'  >r   promotion  whom  U  considers  to 


be  the  best  qualified  may  recommend  only 
those  officers  whom  It  also  considers  to  be 
fully  qualified.' 

"(11)  SecUon  3363(f)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  'who  Is  not  assigned  to  a 
unit  organlssed  U:)  serve  as  a  unit,  and'  In  the 
last  sentence  thereof. 
"(12)  Section  3364  Is  amended— 
"(A)  by  amending  the  catchllne  to  read  as 
follows; 

" 'J  3364.  Commissioned  officers:  selection 
for  promotion;  order  of  pro- 
motion; zone  of  consideration 
list;  declination  of  promotion  ; 
and 

"(B)  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections at  the  end  thereof: 

"■(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  a  reserve  commissioned  of- 
ficer who  has  been  In  an  inactive  status  may 
not  be  considered  for  promotion  until  at 
least  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  he 
is  returned  to  an  active  status. 

*•  (f )  An  officer  of  an  Army  Reserve  unit 
organized  to  serve  as  a  unit  may  decline  a 
promotion  under  section  3366  or  3367  of  this 
title  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  an 
officer  designated  by  him,  app>roves  that  ac- 
tion as  being  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
Army. 

"'(g)  An  officer  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  may  decline  a 
promotion  under  section  3368  or  3367  of  this 
title  if  the  governor  or  other  appropriate 
authority  of  the  State.  Territory.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  commanding 
general  of  the  District  of  Columbia  NaUonal 
Guard,  whichever  Is  concerned,  approves  that 
action. 

"'(h)  If  an  officer  declines  a  promotion 
under  subsection  (f)  or  (g).  his  name  shall 
be  retained  on  the  appropriate  promotion 
list  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  years 
from  the  date  he  was  selected  for  promotion 
to  the  grade  concerned  unless — 

"  '(1)  In  the  case  of  an  officer  of  the  Army 
Reserve,  he  Is  appointed  to  the  grade  for 
which  he  was  selected  or  his  name  is  re- 
moved from  that  list  under  another  provi- 
sion of  law;  and 

"  '(2)  In  the  case  of  an  officer  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  he  Is 
appointed  to  the  next  higher  grade  to  All 
a  vacancy  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Is  federally  recognized  in  that  grade  or  his 
name  is  removed  from  the  promotion  list 
under  another  provision  of  law. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, extend  the  period  for  which  a  decli- 
nation is  In  effect  In  the  case  of  any  officer 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  who  is  an  officer 
of  an  Alaska  Scout  Battalion  or  of  a  unit 
engaged  In  air  defense  activities  on  a  tacti- 
cal site  that  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Army  or  the  Air  Force. 

"  '(1)  At  the  end  of  the  period  during 
which  his  name  is  carried  on  the  appropriate 
promotion  list  under  subsection  (h),  or  at 
any  earlier  time  If  he  requests  the  promo- 
tion, an  officer  of  the  Army  Reserve  whose 
name  Is  retained  on  the  promotion  list  un- 
der that  subsection  shall  be  promoted  to 
the  grade  concerned  and  shall  be  transferred 
from  his  unit  unless,  upon  his  promotion, 
he  fills  a  vacancy  in  that  unit. 

"'(])  At  the  end  of  the  period  during 
which  his  name  Is  carried  on  the  appropriate 
promotion  list  under  subsection  (h),  or  at 
any  earlier  time  If  he  requests  the  promo- 
tion, an  officer  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  whose  name  is  retained 
on  the  promotion  list  under  that  sulOsection 
shall,  effective  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  period 
his  name  Is  so  retained,  or  as  of  the  date  of 
his  request,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  his 
Federal  recognition  terminated,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Army  Reserve,  and  be  promoted 
to  the  grade  concerned..  However,  an  officer 
may  not  be  transferred  and  promoted  under 
this  subsection  t)efore  the  expiration  of  that 
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period  unless  the  governor  or  other  appro- 
priate authority  of  tlie  State.  Territory,  Puer- 
to Rico,  the  Canal  Z-.ne,  or  the  Cf^mmandlns 
general  of  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard,  whichever  ls  concerned.  ;.j<;ir'  ves 
that  action.' 

'  I  13  1    Section  3366  is  amended — 

"(A)    by    amending   the   catchllne   to   read 
as  follows 

"I  S8W.  Commissioned  offlc  ers  prom.:)tlon  of 
first  lieuieiiants,  captains,  and 
majors;  mandatorv  considera- 
tion"; 

"(B)    by  amending  subsection   lai    lo  read 
as  follows : 

"'IE)  Without  regard  lo  vacancies  ea^  h 
officer  of  the  Army  Reserve  in  the  reserve 
grade  of  first  Ueutei.ant.  captBin,  '  t  major, 
who  is  In  an  active  status,  who  is  not  as- 
signed to  a  unit  organized  to  serve  as  r-.  unit. 
and  who.  while  holding  that  grade  has  not 
been  considered  by  a  selection  board  under 
this  section  or  section  3367  of  this  title 
and  each  reserve  officer  in  such  a  grade  who 
IB  on  active  duty  loiher  than  tur  training), 
and  who  has  not  Ijeen  so  considered,  shall 
beci  nsidered  for  promotion  to  the  next  high- 
er reserve  grade  far  enough  in  advaiice  of 
the  date  on  which  he  t.!!!  cotr.plce  tfie  serv- 
ice prescribed  in  columns  2  and  3  of  the 
following  table  that,  if  recommended,  he 
may  be  promoted  e.Tectlve  on  the  date  on 
Which  he  wUl  complete  that  service : 


'Oetamnl 


Column  2 


CofTMt  NMTve  trade 


V  ::<!  li-fit<'iJHiit 

*  i»(ilalli 

Major . 


Yavsof 

serrlee  oom- 
ptit«d  under 
sec.  S3eO(b) 
of  ttUs  Utle 


Coltunn  3 


YmisoI 

service  cotn- 
pjited  onder 
tec.  3360(c) 
of  tbtc  Utl« 


« 
U 
XT"; 


"(C)  by  inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section after  subbection    (ai 

"  '(b)  Without  repsj-d  to  Tacancifas  each 
officer  of  an  Army  Reserve  unit  organized  to 
serve  as  a  unit,  and  each  officer  of  the  Army 
National  C7Uard  of  the  United  States,  who 
holds  the  reserve  grade  of  first  lieutenant. 
captain,  or  major  and  who  has  not  bet-n  con- 
sidered by  a  selet'ti  on  b<  >;ird  i.i.der  t.Ms  sec- 
tion or  secUon  3367  of  this  titie.  '.  >t  pro- 
motion to  the  next  higher  reserve  grade  shall 
be  so  considered  far  enough  in  nd.rtiice  of 
the  date  upon  which  he  will  complete  the 
service  prescribed  in  columns  2  and  3  of  Uie 
table  in  subsection  (a:  that,  if  recommended, 
he  may  be  promoted  effective  on  the  date  on 
which  he  will  complete  that  service    , 

"(D)  by  redesignating  present  subsectioiis 
(b),  (c) .  (d) .  (e) .  ( f ) .  and  (g)  as  'ici'.  '(d,', 
•(e)',  '(f)'.  'iK>'.   and    '(hi',   respectively; 

"(B)  by  amending  subsection  (c),  as  re- 
designated, to  read  as  follows 

"'(c)  An  officer  reconunended  fi)r  promo- 
tion under  this  section  may  be  promoted  to 
fill  a  vacain  y  within  the  distribution  of  offi- 
cers not  assigned  to  units  at  any  time.  If 
not  sooner  promoted,  he  shall  be  promoted, 
effective  as  of  the  date  on  which  he  completes 
the  service  prescribed  in  columns  2  and  3  of 
the  table  in  sub.v^tlon  (a),  without  regard 
to  \  wc.'\i.'-ie.«  Each  officer  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  Stat«.s  who  is 
recommended  by  a  selection  b<iard  for  pro- 
motion under  this  section,  and  who.  before 
the  date  on  which  he  would  be  promoted 
under  this  section,  is  appointed  to  the  next 
higher  grade  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  is  federally  recognized 
in  that  grade,  shall  be  promoted  to  that 
reserve  grade  effective  as  of  the  date  on  which 
he  Is  ao  recognized  II  he  is  not  so  appointed 
to  the  next  higher  irrade  In  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  federally  recognlred  m  that 
grade     he    shall ,   effective    as  of   the   date   of 


hLs  promotion  under  this  section,  have  his 
Pedersj  recognition  ternunated  and  be  trans - 
ierre«d  to  the  Army  Reserve.  Each  officer  <,f 
an  Army  Reserve  unit  organized  to  serve  as 
a  uiui  who  i6  promoted  under  this  section 
shall,  effective  as  of  the  date  of  that  pro- 
motion, be  transferred  from  his  unit  unless, 
upon  his  promotion,  he  fiUs  a  vacancy  in 
that  unit.'; 

■  F'  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (e),  as  redesignated,  to  read  a* 
follows;  'If  the  method  prescribed  in  clause 
(2)  is  used  in  considering  officers  for  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  captain,  major,  or 
lieutenant  colonel,  the  number  recununended 
by  the  selection  board  m-ast  be  at  least  80 
percent  of  those  listed  for  consideration  for 
the  first  time.';  and 

"(G)  by  amending  s'ubsection  ig)  as  re- 
designated, to  read  as  follows 

"'(gi  This  section  does  not  apply  t-o  the 
promotion  to  a  grade  above  major  of  reserve 
officers  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corjie.  Army  Medi- 
cal Specialist  Corps,  or  the  Women's  Army 
Corps. 

"(14)    Section  3367  Is  amended  — 

"(A)  by  amending  the  catchllne  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'5  3367,  Commissioned  officers  promotion 
of  first  lieutenants,  captains,  and 
majors   to   fill   vacancies  , 

"(B)  by  amending  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  '  (  ai  "Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
determines  tliat,  within  the  distribution  of 
officers  not  assigned  to  units,  there  are  exist- 
ing or  anticipated  vacancies  in  the  re&eive 
grade  of  captain,  major,  or  lieutenant 
colonel,  he  may  convene  a  selection  Iroard  to 
consider  and  recommend,  for  promotion  to 
those  grades,  officers  of  the  Army  Reserve 
who  are  in  an  active  status  and  who  are  not 
aasigned  to  units  organized  to  serve  as  units. 
reserve  officers  who  are  on  active  duty  (Other 
than  for  training),  officers  of  any  Army  Re- 
serve unit  organized  to  serve  as  a  unit,  and 
officers  of  the  Army  Naticnal  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  shah  prescribe 
for  each  zone  of  consideration  list  estab- 
lished under  section  3364  of  this  titJe  the 
minimum  service,  computed  under  section 
3360(b)  of  this  title,  that  an  officer  of  the 
appropriate  branch  must  have  to  be  placed 
on  that  list.  He  shall  require  that  each 
officer  who  has  the  p>rescrlbed  service  com- 
pleted under  that  section,  who  Is  in  an  active 
status,  and  who  is  not  assigned  Ui  a  unit 
organized  to  serve  as  a  unit,  be  placed  on 
that  list.  Officers  of  any  Army  Reserve  unit 
organized  to  serve  as  a  unit,  and  officers  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  the  prescribed  service  com- 
puted under  that  section,  shall  a'^(j  be  placed 
on  that  list.  The  Secretary  shall  prescril>e 
the  numl>er  to  be  recommended  for  promo- 
tion from  each  list. 

"  '(b)  Subject  to  section  3380  of  this  title. 
an  officer  recommended  for  promotion  -ai.cipr 
this  section  may  be  promoted  whenever  there 
is  a  vacancy,  but  it  Is  not  mandatory  that 
the  authorized  niimber  be  maintained  m  any 
grade.  Each  officer  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  who  is  recom- 
mended by  a  selection  board  for  promotion 
under  this  section  and  who.  before  the  date 
on  which  he  would  be  promoted  under  this 
section.  Is  appointed  in  the  next  higher 
grade  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Is  federally  recognized  in  that 
grade  shall  be  promoted  to  that  reserve  grade 
effective  as  of  the  date  on  which  he  is  so 
recognized.  If  he  is  not  so  appointed  In  the 
next  higher  grade  in  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  federally  recognized  In  that  grade, 
he  shall,  effective  as  of  the  date  of  the  pro- 
motion under  this  section,  have  his  Federal 
recognition  terminated  and  be  transferred 
to  the  Army  Reserve.  Each  officer  of  an 
Army  Reserve  'Unit  organized  To  serve  as  a 
;:t-,:*    who    Is    promoted    under    this    section 


siiall  effective  as  of  the  date  c  f  tliat  pro- 
motion, be  transferred  frcm  his  unit  unless. 
upc^n  his  promotion  he  fills  a  vacancy  in 
that  unit  ': 

"Ci  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (C)  to  read  as  follows  'If  the  methtxl 
prescribed  in  clause  i2  is  used.  The  number 
rec  imniended  by  the  selection  board  must  be 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  officers  listed  Tor 
consideration  for  the  first  time  ':  and 

"'Di  by  amending  subsection  (di  to  .-e.-id 
»,«  follows : 

'■  idi  This  section  a.^es  n.n  apply  to  the 
promotion  to  a  grade  atv  ve  miijor  cf  reserve 
officers  of  tJ-ie  .Amiy  Nurse  Corps  Army  Medi- 
cal Specialist  Corps  or  the  "Wc men's  Army 
Corp6  ' 

"i  15  j  Section  3370  is  amended — 

'  -  A)  by  amending  the  catchllne  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  '5  3370    Commissioned    offlicers:    promotion 
to  field  grade  In  certain  cases'; 

"(B^  by  amending  subsection  (a)  and  ib) 
to  read  ,is  f   ilea's 

"  '  a  Whenever  th"  Secretary  of  the  .Arrrr>' 
rict^rm.lnes  that,  within  the  distribution  of 
officers  not  assigned  to  units,  there  are  exist- 
ing or  anticipated  vacancies  in  the  reser^■e 
grade  of — 

"  '(1)  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army  Nurse 
C^rps,  Arm.y  Medical  Specialist  Corps,  or  ilxt 
Wom.en's  .Arm.y  Corps; 

"  '(2)  colonel  m  any  other  branch;  or 

"'(3)  colonel  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  or 
.Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps. 
he  may  convene  a  selection  board  lo  consiaer 
and  recommend,  to  fill  those  vacancies,  re- 
serve officers  who  are  in  an  active  status  and 
who  are  not  assigned  to  units  organized  to 
serve  as  units,  subject  To  section  3390  of  this 
title,  reserve  officers  who  are  on  active  duty 
o-ther  than  for  training).  olBcers  of  any  uuii 
of  the  Army  Reserve  organized  to  ser\e  as  a 
unit  and  officers  of  the  Army  National  Ouara 
of  the  United  States 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  for 
each  zone  of  corisideraiion  list  established 
under  section  3364  of  this  title  the  amount 
of  service  computed  under  section  3360(b) 
of  this  title  that  an  officer  of  the  branch  con- 
cerned must  have  to  be  placed  on  it  for  con- 
sideration under  this  section  So  far  as 
practicable,  the  amount  cf  service  prescribed 
shall  correspond  to  that  which  an  officer  of 
the  Regular  Army  In  the  same  branch  must 
have  for  consideration  for  promotion  to  the 
same  grade.  The  Secretary  shall  require  that 
each  officer  who  Is  In  an  active  status,  who 
Is  not  assigned  to  a  unit  organized  to  serve 
as  a  unit,  and  who  has  the  prescribed  service 
computed  under  that  section,  be  placed  on 
that  list  Officers  of  any  unit  of  the  Army 
Reserve  organized  to  serve  as  a  unit  and 
ai-v  officer  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  tlie 
I'l.iied  States,  who  have  the  prescribed  serv- 
ice computed  under  that  section,  shall  also 
be  placed  on  that  list.  He  shall  prescribe 
the  number  to  be  recommended  for  promo- 
tion from  each  list.';  and 

"(C)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  '(d)  Subject  to  section  3380  of  this  title, 
an  officer  recommended  for  promotion  under 
this  section  may  be  promoted  whenever 
There  is  a  vacancy,  but  It  Is  not  mandatory 
that  the  authorized  number  be  maintained 
in  any  grade.  Each  officer  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  who  Is 
recommended  for  promotion  under  this  sec- 
tion and  who,  before  the  date  on  which  he 
would  be  promoted  under  this  section,  is 
appointed  in  the  next  higher  grade  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Is  federally  recognized  In  that  grade  shall 
be  promoted  to  that  reserve  grade  effective 
as  of  the  date  on  which  he  is  so  recognized. 
If  he  Is  not  so  appointed  In  the  next  higher 
grade  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and  fed- 
erally recognized  in  that  grade,  he  shall, 
effective    as   of    the    date    of    the    promotion 
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under  this  section,  have  his  Federal  recog- 
nitiijn  terminated  and  be  transferred  to  the 
Army  Reserve  An  officer  of  the  Army  Na- 
t:iir.a;  Guard  -f  the  United  Sta'es  may  de- 
cline a  prornatiin  under  this  section  if  *he 
fjoverncr  or  other  appropriate  authority  of 
the  Stiite,  Territ(Ty  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zci.e,  or  the  com.manding  general  of  the 
Dbtrict  of  Columbia  National  Guard,  which- 
ever IS  concerned,  approves  that  action.  If 
an  ofBcer  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  so  declines  a  promotion. 
hi-s  name  shall  be  removed  from  the  recom- 
mended list  Each  officer  of  an  Army  Re- 
serve unit  organized  to  serve  as  a  unit  who 
i.s  promoted  under  this  section  shall,  effective 
a.i  f  -he  d:i*e  f  that  promotion,  be  trans- 
ffrr-cJ  fr  n.  his  unit  unless  upon  his  promo- 
ti::.  h-  a;.~  a  vacancy  In  that  unit.  An 
cfBer  :  i  i:;:*  of  the  Armv  Reserve  organ- 
i2sed  t-.  serve  as  a  unit  may  decline  a  promo- 
tion under  this  section  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  or  an  officer  designated  by  him. 
approves  that  action  as  being  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  Army.  If  an  officer  of  a  unit 
of  the  Army  Reserve  so  declines  a  promotion, 
his  name  shall  be  removed  from  the  recom- 
mended list  ■ 

"(16  Se^-:  r.  1383  is  amended— 
"(A  by  sT.k.ng  out  the  words  'sections 
3217  M.d  3219  in  subsection  (a)  and  Insert- 
ing the  word.s  section  3220'  In  place  thereof; 
":B)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sen- 
tence after  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b  Whenever     the    Secretary    determines 

that  a  vacancy  In  a  reserve  grade  below 
colonel  is  one  that  may  be  filled  by  an  officer 
of  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  officers  of  that 
branch  are  eligible  for  consideration  even 
though  the  vacancy  Is  not  allocated  to  that 
branch  ';  and 

"'Ci  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  '^hereof : 

'  'le'  .Kf<-fT  July  1,  1964.  no  promotion 
mav  be  made  under  this  section.  If  that  pro- 
motion w<  ',i;d  result  In  an  excess  over  any 
grade  strength  authorized  by  section  3219  of 
this  title  ■ 

"17.  S;b=;ectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
3389  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  'and  not  abfve  colonel' 

"(18)  Section  3391  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

" 'J  3391     C'immissioned     officers      officers    of 
Army    Nurse    Corps,    Army    Med- 
ical  Specialist  Corps,  and   Wom- 
I  en's  Army   Corps   not  to  be  pro- 

moted above  certain  grades 
•'  A  reserve  officer  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
or  the  Army  M°dlcal  Specialist  Corps  may 
not  be  promr led  to  a  reserve  grade  above 
colonel  A  reserve  officer  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  may  not  be  promoted  to  a  re- 
serve grade   above  lieutenant  colonel.' 

"(19-  The  analysis  of  chapter  337  Is 
amei.rted  by  striking  out  the  following 
items 

■•'3364    Commissioned   officers:    selection   for 
.  promotion;    order    of    promotion; 

I  zone  of  consideration   list;    officers 

not  assigned  to  units. 

'3366  Commissioned  officers:  promotion  of 
first  lieutenants,  captains,  and  ma- 
jors not  assigned  to  units;  manda- 
tory consideration.  * 
"  '3367  Commissioned  officers :  promotion  of 
first  lieutenants,  captains,  and 
j  majors    not    assigned    to    units    to 

I  fill  vacancies. 

•  •  *  •  . 

"'3370.  Commissioned  officers:  officers  not 
assigned  to  units;  promotion  to 
field  grade  In  certain  cases. ' 

and   Inserting   the   following  Itenas   in   place 

thereof: 

"3364  Commissioned  officers:  selection  for 
promotion;  order  of  promotion; 
zone  of  consideration  list;  declina- 
tion of  promotion. 


"3366  Commissioned  officers  promotion  of 
first  lieutenants,  captains,  and  ma- 
jors, mandatory  consideration. 
"33^7  Commissioned  officers  promotion  of 
first  lieutenants,  captains  and  ma- 
jors to  fill  vacancies. 
•  •  •  •  • 

'  '3370  Commissioned  officers:  promotion  to 
field  grade  In  certain  cases. ' 
"(20)  Section  3494  Is  sunended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  However,  a  reserve  commissioned 
officer  who  is  selected  for  participation  In  a 
program  under  which  he  will  be  ordered  to 
active  duty  for  at  least  one  academic  year 
at  a  civilian  school  or  college  may,  upon  his 
request,  be  ordered  to  that  duty  in  a  tem- 
porary grade  that  Is  lower  than  his  reserve 
grade,    without   affecting   his   reserve   grade.' 

"(21)  Section  3571(a)(3)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(3)  for  a  reserve  officer,  precedes  his 
date  of  entry  on  active  duty  by  a  period 
computed  by  adding — 

"■(A)  the  years  of  service  after  June  30, 
1955.  while  in  his  current  reserve  grade  or 
In  any  higher  reserve  grade,  that  are  cred- 
ited to  him  under  section  1332(a)  (2)  of  this 
title; 

"'(B)  the  days  and  months  of  any  part 
of  the  year  preceding  his  date  of  entry  on 
active  duty,  while  In  his  current  reserve 
grade  or  In  any  higher  reserve  grade,  that 
are  not  credited  to  him  under  clause  (A), 
if.  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  his  service  during 
that  part  of   a  year  was  satisfactory; 

"'(C)  the  periods  of  active  service  while 
In  his  current  reserve  grade  or  In  any  higher 
reserve  grade,  that  are  not  credited  to  him 
under  clause    (A)    or    (B); 

"(D)  the  periods  of  service,  while  In 
his  current  reserve  grade  or  In  any  higher 
reserve  grade,  that  he  has  performed  under 
sections  502.  503,  504.  or  505  of  title  32.  and 
that  are  not  credited  to  him  under  clause 
(A)    or    (B);    and 

"'(E)  one  day  for  each  point  for  drill  or 
equivalent  Instruction  after  June  30.  1955, 
while  in  his  current  reserve  grade  or  In  any 
higher  reserve  grade,  that  is  credited  to 
him  under  section  1332(a)(2)(B)  of  this 
title  and  are  not  credited  to  him  under 
clause   (A)    or   (B) .' 

"(22)   Sections  3841  and  3842  are  repealed. 

"(23)  Section  3843(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  'In  an  active  status  In 
a  reserve  grade  below  brigadier  general'  and 
inserting  the  words  in  a  reserve  grade  below 
brigadier  general  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Retired  Reserve'  In  place  thereof. 

"(24)  Section  3844  is  amended— 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  'in  an 
active  status  In  the  reserve  grade  of  major 
general  and  each  officer  in  an  active  status 
In  the  reserve  grade  of  brigadier  eeneral" 
and  inserting  the  words  In  the  reserve  grade 
of  major  general  wno  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  Retired  Reserve,  and  each  officer  in  the 
reserve  grade  of  brigadier  general  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Retired  Reserve  and'  in 
place   thereof;    and 

"(B)  by  Inserting  a  comma  before  the 
word  'shall'. 

"(25)  Section  3847  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUovirs : 

"'§3847.  Twenty-five     years;     officers     below 
lieutenant   colonel;    Army   Nurse 
Corps.    Army    Medical    Specialist 
Corps  and  Women's  Army  C^orps 
"  After  July  1,  1960,  each  officer  in  a  reserve 
grade   below    lieutenant   colonel    who    is   as- 
signed to  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  the  Army 
Medical    Specialist    Corps,    or    the    Women's 
Army  Corps,  and  who  has  not  been  recom- 
mended for  promotion  to  the  reserve  grade  of 
lieutenant   colonel   or   has   not   remained   In 
an  active  status  since  such  a  recommenda- 
tion,  shaU,   30   days    after   he   completes   25 


years  of  service  computed  under  section  3863 
of  thU  title — 

"■(1)  be  transferred  to  the  Retired  Re- 
serve, if  he  is  qualified  and  applies  therefor; 
or 

"  "(2)  if  be  Is  not  qualified  or  does  not  ap- 
ply therefor,  be  discharged  from  his  reserve 
appointment.' 

"(36)    Section  3848  is   amended — 

"(A)  by  amending  sut>section  (a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(a)  After  July  1.  1960.  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  3847  of  this  title,  each  officer 
In  the  reserve  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  cap- 
tain, major,  or  lieutenant  colonel  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Retired  Reserve,  and  each 
officer  in  the  reserve  grade  of  major  who  is 
assigned  to  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  Army 
Medical  Specialist  Corps,  or  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  who  has  been  recommended  for 
promotion  to  the  reserve  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  who  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Retired 
Reserve,  and  who  has  remained  in  an  active 
status  since  that  recommendation,  shall,  30 
days  after  he  completes  28  years  of  service 
computed  under  section  3853  of  this  title — 

"(1)  be  transferred  to  the  Retired  Re- 
serve, if  he  is  qualified  and  applies  there- 
for; or 

"'(2)  if  he  is  not  qualified  or  does  not 
apply  therefor,  be  discharged  from  his  re- 
serve   appointment  ';    and 

"(B)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

""'(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  an 
officer  who  is  assigned  to  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  the  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps,  or 
the  Women's  Army  Corps,  and  who  would 
otherwise  be  removed  from  an  active  status 
under  subsection  (a),  may.  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  be  retained  in 
an  active  status,  but  not  later  than  30  days 
after  he  completes  30  years  of  service  com- 
puted under  section  3853  of  this  title." 

"(27)   Section  3849  U  repealed. 

"(28)  Section  3851(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  'In  an  active  status  in  the 
reserve  grade  of  colonel  or  brigadier  general' 
and  inserting  the  words  'In  the  reserve  grade 
of  colonel  or  brigadier  general  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Retired  Reserve  or  the  adju- 
tant general  or  assistant  adjutant  general  of 
a  State  or  Territory,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  the  District  of  Columbia*  in  place 
thereof. 

"(29)  Section  3882  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  'in  an  active  status  In  the  re- 
serve grade  of  major  general"  and  Inserting 
the  words  'In  the  reserve  grade  of  major  gen- 
eral who  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Retired  Re- 
serve or  the  adjutant  general  or  assistant 
adjutant  general  of  a  State  or  Territory, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia'  in  place  thereof. 

'•(30)  Section  3853(1  )(B)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"■(B)  his  years  of  service  before  June  15. 
1933.  as  a  commissioned  officer  In  the  fed- 
erally recognized  National  Guard  or  in  a  fed- 
erally recognized  commissioned  status  in 
the  National  Guard,  and  In  the  National 
Guard  after  June  14.  1933,  If  his  service 
therein  was  continuous  from  the  date  of  his 
Federal  recognition  as  an  officer  therein  to 
the  date  of  his  appointment  in  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  and". 

"(31)  Chapter  363  is  amended  by  adding 
the  foUowlnfj  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
■  '5  3855.  Retention  in  active  status  of  certain 
officers  until  age  60. 
"  "Notwithstanding  any  other  section  of 
this  chapter  except  section  3846.  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  the  Army  may.  with  the  officer's  con- 
sent, retain  In  an  active  sUtus  any  reserve 
officer  In  the  Medical  Corps.  Dental  Corps, 
the  Chaplains,  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  or 
the  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps,  but  not 
later  than  the  date  on  which  he  becomes  60 
years  of  age.^ 


"(32)     The     analysis    of     chapter     363     is 
amended     by     striking     out     the     following 
items 
"  "3841     .fee   f>f'     Army   Nurse   Corps  or   Army 

Medical    Specialist    Corps;    reserve 

officers  below  major. 

'"•3842  Age  55:  Army  Nurse  Corps  or  Army 
Medical  Specialist  Corps;  reserve 
officers  above  captain. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  "3847.  Twenty -five  years:  "Women's  Army 
Corps  majors. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  '3S40.  Twenty -eight  years;  Women*  Army 
Corps  lieutenant  colonels.' 

and    inserting   the   following   Item    in    place 

thereof : 

"  "3847.  Twenty-five  years:  officers  below  lieu- 
tenant colonel;  Army  Nurse  Corps, 
Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps,  and 
Women"8  Army  CorpB.'; 

and  adding  the  following  Item  at  the  end 
thereof: 

'  3855.  Retention  In  active  status  of  certain 
officers  until  age  60.' 

"(33)  Section  5414  Is  amended  by  strllting 
out  the  word  "permanent'  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein. 

"(34)  Section  5414(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  figure  '29.500"  and  inserting  the 
figure  '24.500"  in  place  thereof. 

"(36)  Section  5457  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  "permanent"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears in  subsection   (a)   or  (b). 

"(36)  Section  5457(b)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  word  'authorized*  before  the 
words  "number  of  such  officers' 

"(37)  Section  5458  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  "permaiicnt"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears In  subsection  (a)  or  (b). 

"(38)  Section  5458(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  figure  '6'  and  inserting  the  figure 
'10'  In  place  thereof. 

"(39)  Section  &458(b)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  word  authoriaed'  before  the 
words  'number  of  such  officers'. 

"(40)  Section  5505  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"  '(d)  Any  officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  or 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  who  Is  selected  for  par- 
ticipation In  a  personal  procurement  pro- 
gram under  which  he  will  be  ordered  to 
active  duty  for  at  least  one  academic  year 
at  a  clTlltan  school  or  college  may.  uix>n  his 
request,  be  ordered  to  that  duty  In  a  tem- 
porary grade  that  is  lower  than  his  pernia- 
nent  or  temporary  grade,  without  aflectlng 
hi*  permanent  or  temporary  grade." 

""(41)  Section  5600(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  who  Is  not  already  an 
officer  In  an  armed  force  in  a  permanent 
grade  above  chief  warrant  officer.  W-4,'  and 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof-  "The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  by 
March  1  of  each  year  on  the  number,  cate- 
porles,  and  grades  of  reserve  officers  (other 
than  in  the  Medical  Corps  or  Dental  Corps) 
originally  appointed  In  the  reserve  grade  of 
lieutenant  In  the  Naval  Reserve,  or  captain 
in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  above,  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year." 

""(42)    Section  5899  Is  amended — 

"■(A)  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  :  However, 
until  July  1.  1961.  an  officer  In  the  grade  of 
captain.  Is  eligible  for  consideration  for  pro- 
motion when  his  running  mate  Is  eligible  for 
consideration   for   promotion.";    and 

"'(B)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"'(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  a  reserve  commissioned 
officer  In  a  permanent  grade  above  chief  war- 
rant officer.  W-4.  who  has  been  In  an  inactive 
status  may  not  be  considered  for  promotion 
until  at  least  one  year  after  the  date  he  Is 
returned  to  an  active  status." 


"(43)  Section  5&02  is  amended  by  addlne 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"le)  The  promotion  of  an  officer  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  or  the  Marine  CtM-ps  Reserve 
who  Is  under  investigation  or  against  whom 
proceedings  oi  a  court-martial  or  a  board 
of  officers  are  pending  may  be  delayed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  until  the  Investi- 
gation or  f»-oceeding8  are  completed  How- 
ever, the  promotion  of  an  officer  may  not  be 
delayed  under  this  subsection  for  more  than 
one  year  after  the  date  he  is  selected  for 
promotion  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  further  delay  is  necessary  in  the  public 
Interest.' 

""(44)  Section  5907  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end  there- 
of: "However.  If  an  officer  has  not  established 
his  professional  and  moral  qualifications,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\-y  under 
section  5867  of  this  title,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  President  ap- 
proved the  report  of  the  selection  board  that 
recommended  him  for  promotion,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
grade  to  which  promoted  only  from  the 
date  he  Is  appointed  In  that  grade." 

"(46)  The  last  sentence  of  section  5911  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "may"  and 
Inserting  the  word  "shall"  in  place  thereof. 

'•(46)  Section  6389(c)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  'Not- 
withstanding the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  may  defer  the  retire- 
ment or  discharge  of  such  number  of  officers 
serving  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander 
as  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  authorised 
officer  strength  of  the  Ready  Reserve,  but  the 
duration  of  such  deferment  for  any  individ- 
ual officer  may  not  be  in  excess  of  five  years. 
Notwithstanding  the  first  two  sentences  of 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  defer  the 
retirement  or  discharge  under  this  subsection 
of  an  officer  serving  in  the  permanent  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  or  above  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  or  in  the  permanent  grade  of 
major  or  above  In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
for  a  period  of  time  which  does  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  service  in  an  active  status 
which  was  credited  to  the  officer  at  the  time 
of  his  original  appointment  or  thereafter 
under  any  provision  of  law.  if  the  officer  can 
complete  at  least  30  years  of  service  as  com- 
puted under  section  1332  of  this  title  during 
the  period  of  such  deferment.  Notwith- 
standing the  first  two  sentences  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  may  defer  the  retire- 
ment or  discharge  under  this  subsection  of 
such  number  of  officers  serving  in  the  per- 
manent grade  of  captain  or  commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps.  Chaplain  Corps,  or  Dental 
Corps  in  the  Naval  Reserve  as  are  necessary 
to  provide  for  mobilization  requirements.' 

"(47)  Section  6391(a)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  words  'or  on  the  inactive  status 
list"  after  the  words  •active  status^. 

"(48)    Section  8212   is   amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  figures  '8375, 
8376.'  and  inserting  the  words  '8370  (a)  or 
( c ) .  8372  ( b )  ( except  for  the  grade  of  colonel ) , 
8374  (except  for  the  grade  of  colonel).  8375. 
8376  (except  for  general  officer  grades),'  in 
place  thereof; 

"(B)  by  inserting  the  words  'to  the  extent 
necessary  to  allow  the  appointment  of  reserve 
officers.  In  grades  not  above  lieutenant  col- 
onel, to  fill  prescribed  mobilization  or  active 
duty  requirements'  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence;  and 

"(C)  by  inserting  the  words  'or  not  to  fill 
one  of  those  requirements'  after  the  word 
'sections"  in  the  last  sentence. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  clause 
are  effective  only  until   July   1,   1964. 

•"(49)    Section  8353  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  'and  is  not 
already  a  commissioned  officer  of  an  armed 
force*  in  subsection  (a) ;  and 


"(B)  by  aMtiClttie  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  by  March  1  of 
each  year  ou  the  number,  categories,  and 
grades  of  the  reserve  officers  (rather  than 
medical  or  dental  officers)  originally  ap- 
pointed In  the  reserve  grade  of  captain  or 
above  during  the   preceding   calendar   year.* 

"(50)   Section  8361  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  Inserting  the  word  'reserve'  before 
the  word  'grade'  wherever  It  occurs  In  sub- 
section (a) ;  and 

"iB)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  the  subsection  (e)  ;  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  title. 
such  a  reserve  commissioned  officer  may  not 
be  considered  for  promotion  until  at  least 
one  year  after  the  date  on  which  he  Is  re- 
turned to  an  active  status.' 

••(61)  Section  8362(e)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  board  that  is  to  reconunend 
officers  for  promotion  whom  It  considers  to 
be  the  best  qualified  may  recommend  only 
those  officers  whom  It  also  considers  to  be 
fully  qualified.' 

•  (  52 )  Section  8363  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  figure  8372'  In 
subsection  (c)  and  inserting  the  figures 
8366.  8372,  or  8373"  In  place  thereof; 

"(B)  by  striking  out  the  words  '8379.  or 
8380  of  this  title  or  subsection  (f)'  In  sub- 
section (e)  and  Inserting  the  words  "or  8.379 
of  this  title  or  subsection  (f )  or  (g) '  in  place 
thereof;  and 

"•(C)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"'  '(g)  The  promotion  of  a  reserve  commis- 
sioned officer  who  is  under  investigation  or 
against  whom  proceedings  of  a  court-martial 
or  a  board  of  officers  are  pending  may  be  de- 
layed until  the  Investigation  or  proceedings 
are  completed.  However,  a  promotion  may 
not  be  delayed  under  this  subsection  for 
more  than  one  year  after  the  date  he  is  se- 
lected for  promotion  unless  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  determines  that  a  further 
delay  is  necessary  in  the  public  interest.' 

"(53)  Section  8366  Is  amended — 

""(A)  by  amending  subsection  (e)(2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

•  "(2)  all  service  before  June  15.  1933.  as  a 
commissioned  officer  In  the  federally  recog- 
nized National  Guard  or  in  a  federally  recog- 
nized commissioned  status  in  the  National 
Guard,  and  in  tlie  National  Guard  after  June 
14.  1933.  if  his  service  therein  was  continuous 
from  the  date  of  his  Federal  recognition  as 
an  officer  therein  to  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment In  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States;  and";  and 

"(B)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(f)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  the 
promotion  to  a  grade  above  major  of  any  Air 
Force  nurse  or  medical  specialist  or  any 
female  reserve  officer  who  Is  not  designated 
under  section  8067(a)-(d)  or  (g)-(i)  of  thU 
title  or  appointed  in  the  Air  Force  with  a 
view  to  designation  under  that  section.' 

"(54)  The  last  sentence  of  secUon  8367(c) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'However,  the 
number  recommended  by  the  selection  board 
must  be  at  least  80  percent  of  those  listed 
for  consideration  for  the  first  time.' 

"(55)  Section  8368  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  In  this  chapter,  "deferred  officer" 
means  any  of  the  following  officers  who  has 
been  considered,  for  the  first  time  under  this 
chapter,  by  a  selection  board  for  promotion 
to  the  next  grade  higher  than  his  currejit 
reserve  grade  but  not  recommended  for  that 
promotion,  who  has  been  examined  for  the 
first  time  for  Federal  recognition  In  the  next 
grade  higher  than  his  current  reserve  grade, 
but  found  not  qualified  for  that  recogmllon. 
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or  who  has  been  recommended  or  found 
qualified  and  declined  that  promotion : 

"ill  ^n  officer  in  the  reserve  grade  of 
first  lieutenant  ir  captain 

■■■'2i  An  officer  In  the  reserve  tirade  of 
major,  other  tiian  an  Air  Force  nurse  or  med- 
ical spectali  =  t  or  a  fem.ale  nfflcer  who  \s  not, 
designated  under  section  8067  lai  idi  or 
(g)-(l)  of  this  title  or  appointed  In  the  Air 
Force  with  a  view  to  designation  under  that 
section.': 

"(Bi  by  inserting  the  words  ',  or  is  rec- 
ommended and  declines  the  promotion"  after 
the  words  not  recomm.ended  for  promotion' 
In  subsection  i  f  i ;  and 

'  Ci  by  msertina;  the  words  ',  or  Is  rec- 
omm.ended  or  f  lund  qualified  and  declines 
the  pr'Tmotion'  after  the  words  'found  quali- 
fied   for    Federal    recoenltinn'    In    subsection 

(8/ 

••(56  1    Section  8370  Is  an. ended — 

"(A  I  by  st -Iking  out  the  word  'captain' 
In  subsection  ibi  and  Inserting  the  word 
'major    In  place  thereof;  and 

"iBi  by  imending  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows 

'  ci  A  reserve  offlcer  who  is  designated  as 
an  Air  Force  ntir'^e  or  medical  specialist  may 
be  prom.oted  to  a  reserve  grade  above  major 
only  to  flu  a  vacancy  In  the  number  author- 
ized   by   the  Secretary  for  that  category.' 

"(57)  Section  8372' tai  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

"'(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  considers 
that  the  number  of  officers  In  the  reserve 
grade  of  captain  major,  lieutenant  colonel. 
or  colonel  In  — 

"  ■  1  •  any  unit  'f  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
that  is  in  the  Ready  Reserve  and  is  not  on 
active  duty  or  is  on  active  duty  for  train- 
ing: or 

'■'2  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  in  pxisltlons 
to  b€  filled  by  officers  with  a  mobilization 
assignment  in  the  Ready  Reserve; 
is  or  m^ay  becom.e  unbalanced,  he  may  direct 
that  a  number  specified  by  him  be  selected 
from  ofBcers  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  who 
are  in  the  Ready  Reserve,  who  are  not  on 
active  dry  or  are  on  active  duty  for  train- 
ing, but  who  are  determined  to  be  specially 
quaJifled  f  r  and  available  to  fill,  those 
vacar.cips  Selection  for  promotion  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  under  the 
procedures  prescribed  In  the  first  two  sen- 
tences of  section  8367(c)  of  this  title,  but 
no  officer  m.ay  be  selected  for  promotion 
under  this  subsection  unless  he  Is  fully 
qualified  for  promotion  to  the  grade  con- 
cerned ' 

"  ( 58 )  Section  8373  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"5  3:373    Commissioned    officers:    Air    Force 
Reserve:    promotion  to  brigadier 
1  ^-fneral  and  major  general 

"  *(a  Officers  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  may 
be  promoted  to  the  reserve  grades  of  briga- 
dier general  and  major  general  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  those  grades. 

"lb)  Tne  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
furnish  the  name  of  an  offlcer  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  who  is  assigned  to  the  duties 
of  a  general  offlcer  of  the  next  higher  reserve 
grade,  and  who  meets  standards  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Sec.-etary.  to  a  selection  board 
for  consideration  for  promotion  to  that 
grade.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may  fur- 
nish to  the  board  for  consideration  for  pro- 
motion to  that  grade  the  names  of  such  addi- 
tional officers  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  In  the 
reserve  grade  of  colonel  or  brigadier  gen- 
eral, as  the  case  may  be.  who  are  assigned  to 
the  duties  of  a  general  officer  of  the  next 
higher  reserve  grade,  as  he  determines  to  be 
available  and  who  meet  standards  prescribed 
by  him. 

"'(c)  Of  those  officers  considered  under 
subsection  (b),  the  selection  board  sliall 
recommend  the  best  qualified  of  those  whom 
tt  determines  to  meet  the  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  to  be  fully 
qualified  for  promotion. 


■■'(di  This  secti'.in  Is  not  effecTive  aJ'^er 
June  30.  1964 

"  ( 59  I  Section  8;?75  lai  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  'to  fill  a  vaca;.cy' 
and  inserting  the  words  'under  section  8373 
or  8376  of  this  title'  in  place  thereof. 
"(60 1  Section  8376  Is  amended  — 
"(A  I  by  striking  out  the  words  '.  and  who 
was  promoted  to  that  tempwrary  grade  under 
a  general  selection  board  procedure,'  in  sub- 
section (a) ; 

"(B)  by  amending  the  first  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  follows:  'A  re- 
serve offlcer  who  Is  serving  an  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training)  in  a  temporary 
grade  that  Is  higher  than  his  reserve  grade 
retains  that  temporary  grade  if  he  is  released 
from  active  duty  before  completing  the 
amount  of  service  prescribed  in  section  8363 
(a)  of  this  J'ltle  or  before  applying  for  pro- 
motion vmder  subsection  (a).  When  he 
completes  that  amount  of  service  and  ap- 
plies, or  If.  having  completed  that  amount 
of  service  before  being  released  from  Eictlve 
duty,  he  applies,  an  offlcer  covered  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  promoted  to  the  next 
higher  reserve  grade,  without  regard  to 
vacancies"; 

"(C)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  :  "This  subsec- 
tion does  not  apply  to  promotion  to  the 
reserve  grade  of  brigadier  general  or  ma- 
jor general.';  and 

"(D)  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"'•(d)  An  offlcer  who  is  released  from 
active  duty  after  being  promoted  to  a  reserve 
general  officer  grade  under  this  section  be- 
comes subject  to  section  8375  of  this  title.' 
"(61)  Section  8377(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  ',  except  as  provided 
in  sections  1005  and  1006  of  this  title,  be 
transferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve,  If  he  is 
qualified  and  applies  therefor,  or  be  dis- 
charged from  his  reserve  appointment"  and 
Inserting  the  words  "be  treated  In  the  manner 
provided  for  deferred  officers  In  section  8846 
of  this  title'  in  place  thereof. 

"(62)  Section  8380  is  amended — 
"(A)   by  striking  out  the  words  "Except  &a 
provided  In  subsection   (c),  a'  in  subsection 
(b)     and    inserting    the    word    'A"    in    place 
thereof; 

"(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  the  following 
in  place  thereof:  'If  he  has  completed  the 
period  of  active  duty  (other  than  for  train- 
ing) that  he  is  required  by  law  or  regula- 
tion to  p>erform  as  a  member  of  a  reserve 
component  and  declines  the  temporary  ap- 
pointment, he  shall  be  released  from  active 
duty.  If  he  has  not  completed  that  period 
of  active  duty,  he  shall  be  retained  on  active 
duty  in  the  grade  in  which  he  was  serv- 
ing before  the  promotion  and  may  not  be 
released  from  active  duty  on  his  application 
until  he  completes  the  period  of  active  duty 
he  is  so  required  by  law  or  regulation  to 
perform.;  and 

"(C)  by  repealing  subsection  (c) . 
"(63)  Section  8494  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end  there- 
of: 'However,  a  reserve  commissioned  offlcer 
who  Is  selected  for  participation  in  a  pro- 
gram under  which  he  will  be  ordered  to 
active  duty  for  at  least  one  academic  year 
at  a  civilian  school  or  college  may.  upon  his 
request,  be  ordered  to  that  duty  in  a  tem- 
porary grade  that  is  lower  than  his  reserve 
grade,  without  aCTecting  his  reserve  grade.' 
"(64)  Section  8571(a)(3)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(3)  for  a  reserve  offlcer.  precedes  his 
date  of  entry  on  active  duty  by  a  period  com- 
puted by  adding — 

'•'(A)  the  years  of  service  after  June  30, 
1955,  while  in  his  current  reserve  grade  or  in 
any  higher  reserve  grade,  that  are  credited 
to  him  under  secUon  1332(a)  (2)  of  this  title; 
"  '(B)  the  dajrs  and  months  of  any  f>art  of 
the  year  preceding  his  dat«  of  entry  on  active 


duty,  while  In  his  current  reserve  grade  or 
In  any  higher  reserve  grade,  that  are  not 
credited  to  him  under  clause  (A).  If  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  his  service  during  that 
part  of  a  year  was  satisfactory; 

"  '(C)  the  periods  of  active  service,  while 
in  his  current  reserve  grade  or  In  any  higher 
reserve  grade,  that  are  not  credited  to  him 
under  clause  ( A )  or  ( B ) ; 

"  '(D)  the  periods  of  service,  while  In  his 
current  reserve  grade  or  in  any  higher  re- 
serve grade,  that  he  has  performed  under 
section  502,  503.  604.  or  505  of  title  32. 
and  that  are  not  credited  to  him  under 
clause  (A)  or  (B);  and 

"■(E)  one  day  for  each  point  for  drill  or 
equivalent  instruction  after  June  30.  1955, 
while  in  his  current  reserve  grade  or  in  any 
higher  reserve  grade,  that  is  credited  to  him 
under  section  1332(a)(2)(B)  of  this  title 
and  not  credited  to  him  under  clause  ( A )   ot 

•'(65)  Section  8819(b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"'(b)  Except  as  provided  by  section  1005 
of  this  title,  each  second  lieutenant  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  who 
completes  three  years  of  service,  computed 
under  section  8360(e)  of  this  title,  in  that 
grade  shall  be  dlscbsirged  from  his  reserve 
appointment  if  he  is  found  to  be  not  quali- 
fied for  promotion,  unless  before  he  com- 
pletes that  service  he  Is  appointed  in  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant  by  the  governor  or 
other  appropriate  authority  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion concerned.' 

"(66)    Sections  8841  and  8842  are  repealed. 

'•(67)  Section  8843  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  amending  the  catchllne  to  read 
as  follows: 

'•  'J  8843.  Age  60:  reserve  officers  below  major 
general,  except  those  covered  by 
section  8845  of  this   title";    and 
'•(B)    by  Inserting  the  words  •,  except  an 
offlcer  covered  by  section  8845  of  this  title' 
after  the  words  'major  general'. 
••(68)  Section  8844  Is  amended— 
"(A)    by  amending  the  catchllne  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  "5  8844.  Age  62:  reserve  major  generals,  ex- 
cept   those    covered    by    section 
8845  of  this  title  ";   and 
"(B)  by  striking  out  the  words  'the  Chief 

of  the  National  Guard  Bureau"  and  Inserting 

the  words  'an  officer  covered  by  section  8845 

of  this  title'  in  place  thereof. 

'•(69)    Section   8846   Is  amended — 

"(A)    by  amending  the  catchllne  to  read 

as  follows: 

"  "5  8845  Age  64:  Chief  of  National  Guard 
Bureau;  adjutants  general';  and 

"(B)  by  Inserting  the  words  'or  adjutant 
general  of  a  State  or  Territory.  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  District  of  Columbia' 
after  the  words  'National  Guard  Bureau'. 

"(70)  Section  8847  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'5  8847    Twenty-five   years:    female   reserve 
officers  below  lieutenant  colonel, 
except    those    designated    under 
section  8067  (a)-(d)   or  (g)-(l) 
of    this   title;    Air   Force   nurses 
and  medical  specialists 
•"(a)    After   June   30,    1960,    each    female 
commissioned    offlcer.    and    each    Air    Force 
nurse  or  medical  specialist,  who  is  in  an  ac- 
tive status  in  a  reserve  grade  below  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  except  an  officer  whose  name  Is 
on  a  recommended  list  for  promotion  to  that 
reserve  grade,  shall,  30  days  after  he  com- 
pletes  25   years   of   service   computed    under 
section  8853  of  this  title — 

"'(1)  be  transferred  to  the  Retired  Re- 
serve, if  he  Is  qualified  and  applies  there- 
for; or 

"'(2)  if  he  is  not  qualified  or  does  not 
apply  therefor,  be  discharged  from  his  re- 
serve appointment. 
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""(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  fe- 
male commissioned  officers  who  are  desig- 
nated under  section  8067  (a)-(d)  or  (g)- 
(1)  of  this  title.' 

••(71)  Section  8848  Is  amended  to  read  a* 
follows : 

•• 'S  8848.  Twenty-eight  years  reserve  fi.'-.st 
lieutenants,  captains  majors, 
and  lieutenant  colonels 

•"(a)  After  June  30.  1960,  each  offlcer  In 
an  active  statxis  In  the  reserve  grade  of  first 
lieutenant,  captain,  or  major,  except  an  offi- 
cer covered  by  section  8847  of  this  tlUe,  and 
each  officer  in  an  active  status  in  the  reserve 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  who  is  not  on 
a  recommended  list  for  promotion  to  the 
reserve  grade  of  colonel,  shall,  30  days  after 
he  completes  28  years  of  service  computed 
under  section  8853  of  this  title — 

■  "(1)  be  transferred  to  the  ReUred  Reserve 
If  he  is  qualified  and  applies  therefor:  or 

■""(2)  if  he  is  not  qualified  or  does  not 
apply  therefor,  be  discharged  from  his  re- 
serve appointment 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  an 
Air  Force  nurse  or  medical  specialist  who  is 
in  the  reserve  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  or 
a  female  officer  who  is  not  designated  under 
section  «)67( a)— (d)  or  (g)  —  (1)  of  this  title 
and  who  Is  in  the  reserve  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel,  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  be  retained  In  an  active 
status  if  he  would  otherwise  t>€  removed 
from  an  active  status  under  subsection  (a). 
An  officer  may  not  be  retained  in  an  active 
status  under  this  section  later  than  30  days 
after  he  completes  30  years  of  service  com- 
puted under  section  8853  of  this  title.' 

•'(72)    Section  8849  is  repealed. 

""i73)  Section  8851(a)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  words  "except  for  the  adjutant 
general  or  assistant  adjutant  general  of  a 
State  or  Territory.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  the  District  of  Columbia'  after  the 
words  'After  June  30.  I960.' 

"(74)  Section  8852(a)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  words  'except  for  the  adjutant 
general  or  assistant  adjutant  general  of  a 
State  or  Territory.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  the  District  of  Columbia'  after  the 
words.    After  June  30.  I960,'. 

"(75)  Section  8853(2)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■•"(2)  all  service  before  June  15,  1933.  as 
a  commissioned  officer  in  the  federally  recog- 
nized National  Guard  or  In  a  federally  recog- 
nized commissioned  status  In  the  National 
Guard,  and  in  the  National  Guard  after  June 
14,  1983,  if  his  service  therein  was  continu- 
ous from  the  date  of  his  Federal  recognition 
as  an  officer  therein  to  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment In  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States;   and" 

••(76)    Chapter  863  is   amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
"  'I  8865.  Retention   in  active  status  of  cer- 
tain officers  until  age  60 

"  'Notwithstanding  any  other  section  of 
this  chapter  except  section  8846.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may.  with  the  officer's 
consent,  retain  in  an  active  status  any  re- 
serve officer  of  the  Air  Force  who  is  desig- 
nated as  a  medical  officer,  dental  offlcer.  chap- 
lain, Air  Force  n>irse.  or  Air  Force  medical 
specialist,  but  not  later  than  the  date  upon 
which  he  becomes  60  years  of  age  " 

"(77)  The  analysis  of  chapter  863  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  Itejms: 

"'"8841  Age  50  female  reserve  nxirses  and 
medical  specialists  below  major. 

'""8842  Age  55:  female  reserve  nurses  and 
medical  si>ecialists  above  captain. 

■  8843  Age  60:  reserve  officers  below  major 
general. 

'"  "8844.  Age  62:  reserve  major  generals,  ex- 
cept Chief  of  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau. 

""  "8845  Age  64:  Chief  of  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau. 


8847  r-ttpnty-fi'.e  years  female  reserve  of- 
ficers below  lieutenant  c<jlunel  ex- 
cept those  de£tgnated  under  sec- 
tion 8067  of  this  title. 

•  •  •  •  • 

8849  Twenty-eight  years:  female  reserve 
lieutenant  colonels,  except  those 
designated  under  section  8067  of 
this  title.' 

and  inserting  the  following  items  in  place 

thereof; 

"  '8643.  Age  60 ;  reserve  officers  below  major 
general  except  those  covered  by 
section   8845  of  this  title 

8844  Age  62;  reserve  major  generals,  ex- 
cept those  covered  by  section  8845 
of  this  title. 

'8845  Age  64:  Chief  ol  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau;  adjutants  general. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  "8847.  Twenty-five  years;  female  reserve  of- 
ficers l>elow  lieutenant  colonel,  ex- 
cept those  designated  under  sec- 
tion 8067(a)  — (d)  or  (g) — (1)  of 
this  title:  Air  Force  nurses  and 
medical  specialists. '; 

and  adding  the  following  new  item  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"  '8855.  Retention  In  active  status  of  certain 
officers  until  age  60." 

•'Sec.  2  "ntle  14.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )    Section    772    is    amended    to   read    as 
follows : 
"  •§  772.  Authorized  numt)er  of  officers 

"  '(a)  The  authorized  number  of  officers  in 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  active  status  is 
5.000.  The  actual  number  of  Reserve  officers 
In  active  status  at  any  time  shall  not  exceed 
these  authorized  numbers  unless  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  that  a  greater  number 
is  necessary  for  planned  mobilization  re- 
quirements, or  unless  such  excess  shall  result 
directly  from  the  operation  of  mandatory 
provisions  of  this  or  other  laws 

"  "(b)  The  authorized  number  of  officers  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Re.serve  In  active  status  In 
each  of  the  grade.^  below  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  shall  be  a  percentage  of  the  total 
authorized  number  of  such  officers  In  active 
status  below  the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  and 
shall  be  1.5  percent  In  the  grade  of  captain,- 
7  0  percent  in  the  grade  of  commander,  22  0 
p>ercent  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  conim.'ind- 
er,  37.0  percent  in  the  grade  ol  lle\ite!iant, 
and  32.5  percent  in  the  combined  grades  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  ensign,  except 
that  when  the  actual  number  of  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  officers  in  an  active  status  in 
any  grade  Is  less  than  the  number  which  is 
so  authorized,  the  difference  may  be  applied 
to  increase  the  authorized  number  in  any 
lower  grade  or  grades.  No  Reserve  offlcer 
shall  be  reduced  in  rank  or  grade  solely  be- 
cause of  a  reduction  in  an  authorized  num- 
ber provided  in  this  subsection  The  author- 
ized number  of  Coast  Guard  Reserve  officers 
In  an  active  status  in  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  shall  be  two. 

"  '(c)  The  Secretary  may  determine  the 
number  of  Reserve  officers  in  each  grade  who 
may  be  promoted  annually  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subchapter.  The  number  which 
shall  be  so  determined  for  each  grade  shall 
be  the  number  deemed  to  be  necessary  to 
provide  equitable  opportunity  for  promo- 
tion among  succeeding  groups  of  Reserve 
officers  and  an  adequate  continuing  strength 
of  Reserve  officers  in  an  active  status,  and 
shall  not  cause  the  nvimber  of  Reserve  offi- 
cers in  active  status  in  any  grade  to  exceed 
the  number  authorized  in  this  section  for 
that  grade  ' 

"(2)  Section  773  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  'who  holds  no  appointment  as 
a  commissioned  offlcer  of  the  Armed  Forces' 


'"(3)    Chapter  21    IStHMMMI  by  iiMerting 
the  following  new  soetion  after  section  787 
•■  "J  787a    Excessive       number;       elimination 
from   active   status   to  provide  a 
flow  of  promotion 

"  '(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  whenever  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  it  to  be  necessary  to  provide 
a  steady  flow  of  promotions  or  that  there 
Is  an  excessive  number  of  Reserve  officers  in 
an  active  status  In  any  grade,  he  may  con- 
vene a  board  which  shall  consider  all  such 
Reserve  officers  of  that  grade  In  an  active 
status  not  on  active  duty.  The  Secretary 
shall  direct  the  board  to  select  and  recom- 
mend by  name  a  sf>eclfied  number  of  such 
officers  lor  retention   in   an   active  status. 

"""(b)  The  Secretary  may  in  the  case  of 
an  officer  not  recommended  for  retention  In 
an  active  statvis  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section — 

"•(1)  Transfer  the  officer  to  the  Retired 
Reserve  if  he  is  qualified  and  applies  for 
transfer; 

•'■(2)  Transfer  the  offlcer  to  the  Inactive 
Status  List,  if  qualified;  or 

"■(3)    Discharge  the  officer." 

"(4)  The  analysis  of  chapter  21  Is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  Item  between 
items  787  and  788: 

"  '787a.  Excessive  number;  elimination  from 
active  status  to  provide  a  flow  of 
promotion  ' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  20  of  the  Act  of  September 
2.  1958,  Public  Law  85  861  i  72  Stat  1659i  is 
repealed, 

"Sec,  4,  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  September 
2.  1958,  Public  Law  85-861  (72  Stat  1560 1, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "and 
who  was  not  a  commissioned  offlcer  of  an 
armed  force'  and  inserting  the  words  '.  or 
who  was  transferred  to  a  special  branch  of 
that  corps  in  the  lowest  grade  of  that  branch 
or  corps'  in  place  thereof. 

"Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  except  section  1001  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  discharge  or  transfer 
to  the  Retire  Reserve  ( because  of  his  length 
of  service)  of  any  reserve  offlcer  of  the  Army 
who — 

"(1)  was  originally  appointed  hs  a  reserve 
officer  before  September  3.  1954: 

"(2)  uf>on  completing  the  number  of  years 
of  service,  computed  under  section  3853(2) 
of  title  10,  at  which  his  discharge  or  transfer 
'.to  the  Retired  Reserve  would  otherwise  be 
required,  has  not  because  of  hardship  or 
circumstances  beyond  his  contro.  completed 
20  years  of  service  computed  under  section 
1332  of  title  10.  but  who  could  complete  that 
amount  of  service  before  becoming  60  years 
of  age;  and 

"(3)  has  remained  in  an  active  status 
since  September  3,  1954; 

may  be  deferred  until  he  completes  that 
amount  of  service  if  he  can  complete  It  be- 
fore he  becomes  60  years  of  age 

""Sec  6  A  reserve  officer  who  Is  designated 
as  an  Air  Force  nurse  or  medical  sp>ecialist, 
or  a  female  reserve  offlcer  of  the  .^Ir  Force 
(other  than  an  officer  designated  under  sec- 
tion 8067  of  title  10.  United  States  Code), 
who,  after  June  30,  1955,  and  before  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  received  a  temporary 
appointment  under  section  8442  of  that  title, 
in  a  grade  higher  than  his  reserve  grade  may, 
if  he  applies  within  one  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  be  promoted  to  a  reserve 
grade  equal  to  that  temporary  grade  if  he  is 
otherwise  eligible  for  promotion  to  that  grade 
under  section  8363(a)  of  that  title, 

•'Sec,  7,  Section  29(a)  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 10.  1966,  chapter  1041.  as  amended  i5 
U.S.C.  30r).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  'calendar  year'  wherever  they  appear 
therein  and  inserting  the  words  'fiscal  year' 
in  place  thereof 

"SBC,  8,  Effective  August  10.  1956.  section 
501  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
as  amended  (87  USC,  801),  Is  amended  by 
inserting  the  words  "Air  Force  Reserve     after 
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the  words  "Naval  Reserve  '  wherever  they  ap- 
pear therein. 

"Sac.  9.  Unui  July  1  1964,  the  number  of 
line  officers  in  an  active  s:<»tus  m  "he  Naval 
P-eservp  In  the  grade  of  cxmuiiander  n;a7 
exceed  the  number  authorized  'cr  chat  grade 
by  section  54o7ib/  oX  :i::e  10  United  States 
Code." 

Mr  RI\'^RS  of  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con-sent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  thLs  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  liieie  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gencleman  from 
South  Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Cirollna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.R.  8186  as  it  passed  the  House 
•was  desiiined  to  eliminate  and  correct 
certain  technical  and  sub^tant.ve  defi- 
ciencies in  those  provisions  of  existing 
la-.v  relatm-r  to  the  promotion,  preced- 
ence, constructive  credit,  di.'-tribution. 
ref^ention  and  elimination  of  officers  of 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States:.  In  .short, 
HR  8186  provided  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Reserve  Officer  Personnel 
Act  of  1954  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
This  !e-;i.>;ati  n  passed  the  House  on 
the  27th  of  July  1959.  The  Senate  has 
now  acted  on  HR.  8186  and  approved 
the  bill  with  an  amendment. 

Because  of  technical  considfrations, 
the  Senate  amendment  struck  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  substituted  the 
amended  language. 

The  House  bill  as  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate retains,  for  practical  purpases,  all 
of  the  Hou.-e-pa.-.-^d  provisions  with  cer- 
tain stated  exceptions  which  I  will  briefly 
describe. 

The  Senate  deleted  U.c  following 
major  provi;,ions  in  the  House  bill: 

First.  HR  8186  as  pai^sed  by  the 
House  contained  a  provision  which  would 
extend  the  moratorium  on  mandatory 
retirement  by  r^^ason  of  service  in  ?:rade 
for  all  unit  officers  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  until  January  1.  1962,  but  at  the 
same  time  retained  the  effective  date  of 
July  1.  1960.  in  respect  lo  all  other  of- 
ficers. The  House  action,  therefore,  was 
designed  to  postpone  for  18  months  the 
f,->rc  d  retirement  of  Reserve  officers  at- 
t.u  ;:■  i  to  R'\-prve  units.  The  Senate  de- 
leted this  provision  from  the  bill.  The 
Senate  pointed  out  that  this  existing 
provision  of  law  has  been  on  the  statute 
botiks  since  the  enactment  of  the  Reserve 
Ofl3cer  Personnel  Act  of  1954.  and  there- 
fore the  original  enactment  provided  for 
a  delay  of  approximately  5  years  before 
this  particular  provision  was  to  become 
effective. 

The  Senate  therefore  agreed  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  the  House- 
approved  extension  was  unnece.ssary. 

Sf^c^nd.  The  Senate  amendment  de- 
leted clause  51  of  the  House  bill  whic^ 
provided  a  new  section  8396  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  The  purpose  of  the 
House  section  was  to  authorize  the  re- 
tention of  junior  officers  in  units  or 
mobilization  billets  after  they  have  been 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  captain— not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  no  billet 
vacancy  for  a  captain  might  exist  in  the 
unit  Thus,  the  section  would  have  au- 
thorized the  retention  of  these  captains — 


ustially   flying   officers — until  they  wore 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  xr\B.']>  r 

The  Senate  electee!  to  delete  th;.-^  rla  ..se 
frcm  the  bill  since  the  Department  of 
Defense  advised  that  it  can  accompL.^h 
this  action  administratively  under  pres- 
ent law. 

The  Senate  made  the  following  modi- 
fications to  the  major  provisions  of  the 
House  bill : 

First.  The  Senate  provided  language 
which  would  permit  greater  flexibility  in 
the  application  of  the  so-called  age  25 
rule,  as  it  applies  to  the  elimination  of 
Reserve  officers  of  the  Army  based  on 
total  length  of  service.  The  Senate 
amendment  would  permit  the  Secretary 
cf  the  Army  to  retain  on  a  discretionary 
basis  a  Reserve  officer  who  was  app>ointed 
before  the  enactment  of  ROPA,  who 
remained  in  an  active  status  since  that 
time,  and  who  will  not,  because  of  hard- 
ship or  circumstances  beyond  his  control, 
complete  20  years  of  service  for  Reserve 
retirement  at  the  time  his  discharge  is 
required  under  the  age  25  rule.  Such  an 
officer  may  be  retained  until  he  has  had 
a  chance  to  complete  20  years  of  service 
for  Reserve  retirement  if  he  can  com- 
plete it  before  he  becomes  60  years  of 
age.  The  House  version  would  have  re- 
quired each  Reserve  officer  to  have  com- 
pleted a  full  50-point  retirement  year 
each  year  in  the  past  in  order  to  come 
within  the  exception.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion removes  this  requirement  and  re- 
places It  with  the  more  flexible  require- 
ment indicated  above. 

Second  The  House  bill  authorized  the 
waiving  of  strength  ceilings  on  Army 
and  Air  Force  personnel  t-o  the  extent 
neces.^ary  to  allow  the  promotion  of 
Reserve  officers  to  fill  unit  vacancies  and 
mobilization  billets.  Under  the  Hou.se 
change  these  promotions  would  have 
been  permitted  in  the  grade  of  colonel 
and  below.  The  Senate  amended  this 
provision  by  permitting  these  promotions 
in  excess  of  authorized  allowance.^;  only 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and 
below,  and  also  provided  that  this  au- 
thority would  expire  on  July  1,  1964. 
The  Senate  change  will,  therefore,  re- 
quire a  review  of  actual  promotion  expe- 
rience in  this  area  by  the  Congress  In 
1964,  if,  at  that  time,  the  armed  services 
desires  to  continue  this  authority  in 
effect. 

Third.  The  Senate  amendment  made 
various  changes  in  the  Navy  and  Marine 
promotion  provl.';ions  by  providing  that 
the  grade  distribution  for  promotion 
purposes  would  be  based  on  the  author- 
ized, rather  than  the  onboard,  strength 
and,  further,  that  present  ceilings, 
rather  than  applying  to  permanent 
grades,  would  apply  to  both  temporary 
and  Reserve  grades  in  both  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  The  effect  of  this  change 
is  to  provide  a  firmer  basLs  for  com- 
puting the  number  of  officers  authorized 
m  the  various  grades  for  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps. 

Finally,  the  Senate  made  the  follow- 
ing major  additions  to  the  House  bill: 

First.  The  Senate  added  a  new  provi- 
sion to  the  House  passed  bill  which 
adopted  an  Air  Force  proposal  which  re- 
vises the  present  system  for  promotion 
to  Reserve  general  officer  ranks  in  the 


A.r  Force.  This  proposal  In  eflect  re- 
peals the  present  promotion  Bone  sys- 
tem based  on  seniority  and  substitutes 
the  system  whereby  the  Secretary  may 
furnish  to  the  board  for  consideration 
names  of  officers  who  are  assigned  to  the 
duties  of  a  general  officer  of  the  next 
higher  Reserve  grade  and  who  meet  the 
other  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. This  provision  therefore  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  only  the  best  quail- 
fled  officers  with  actual  mobilization  po- 
tential are  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Gen- 
eral officer  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Second.  The  Senate  added  language 
which,  in  effect,  provides  that  a  person 
receiving  retired  pay  under  the  20-year 
active  duty  law  will  be  placed  in  the  Re- 
tired Reserve  and  will  not  be  screened 
Into  the  Active  Reserve  unless  his  serv- 
ices are  found  indispensable  to  the 
Ready  Reserve  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. Further,  any  promotion  or  pay 
longevity  after  being  rescreened  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  recognized 
only  if  the  officer  served  at  least  6  con- 
secutive months  on  active  duty  other 
than  for  training. 

The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  elim- 
inate abuses  of  retirement  privileges. 
Under  existing  provisions  of  law  many 
of  these  reservists  had.  by  virtue  of  be- 
ing placed  in  the  Ready  Reserve  upon 
retirement  from  active  duty,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  active  training  duty  at  a 
grade  higher  than  that  achieved  on 
active  duty.  Therefore,  upon  return  to 
inactive  duty  after  a  day  or  week  of 
training  duty,  they  had  been  eligible  to 
recompute  their  retired  pay  on  the  basis 
of  the  higher  Reserve  grade.  The  change 
will  preclude  this  abuse  in  the  future. 

Third.  The  Senate  added  provisions 
which  in  effect  provide  that  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  Reserve,  doctors, 
dentists,  nurses,  medical  specialists,  and 
chaplains  may  be  retained  on  a  discre- 
tionary basis  until  age  60.  notwitlistand- 
ing  the  provisions  which  would  other- 
wise require  their  elimination  from  the 
Active  Reserve  before  that  age.  based 
on  the  completion  of  prescribed  total 
years  of  service.  This  language  would 
authorize  the  retention  of  these  key 
specialists  who  would  otherwise  be  elim- 
inated and  for  whom  no  replacements 
can  be  anticipated. 

SVMUART 

Now  the  foregoing  reflects  Uae  major 
differences  between  the  Senate  version 
of  H.R.  8186  and  the  House  passed  bill. 

The  balance  of  the  bill,  which  is  con- 
siderable, retains  all  of  the  original  ma- 
jor House  provisions.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  review  these  provisions  since  they  axe 
complicated  and  lengthy.  However,  I 
should  hasten  to  point  out  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate,  which  endorses  and 
affirms  these  many  House  provisions,  re- 
flects the  thoroughni^s  with  which  the 
House  studied  and  di.'veloped  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  relatively  few  changes  made  by 
the  Senate  are.  therefore,  for  the  most 
part,  largely  a  product  of  the  analysis 
and  study  previously  performed  by  the 
House  and  represent  refinements  in  the 
House  bill. 
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One  further  ix>int  Many  Reserve  of- 
ficers throughout  our  Nation  are  anx- 
iously awaiting  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  most  important  tfi  many  of 
them  that  this  legislation  be  enact^^d  in- 
to law  before  the  1st  of  July  1960  In 
event  this  leguslation  is  not  enacted  into 
law  by  that  date  many  Reserve  officers 
with  long  years  of  service  will  be  forced 
out  of  the  active  Reserve. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the 
House  accept  the  Senate  amendment  to 
HR,  8186. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


C.^STTLIO    DE    SAN    M.^HCOS 
NA'nON.AL  MONUMKN  T  FLA 

Mr  .^SPIN.ALL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  'H.R  8226>  to 
add  certain  lands  to  Castillo  de  San  Mar- 
cos National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  with  St-nate  amendment's  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows : 

Page  1.  lines  4,  5,  and  6,  strike  out  "In 
such  manner  as  he  may  deem  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest,  including  procurement  with 
funds  which  may  be  appropriated  therefor" 
and  Insert  "In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection   (bi   of  this  section". 

Strike  out  pages  2,  3.  4,  and  5  and  insert: 

"DESCRIPTION    rOH    PABCEL    A 

"Beginning  at  a  corner  of  the  present  Cas- 
tillo de  San  Marcos  National  Monument 
boundary,  said  point  also  being  the  northeast 
corner  of  block  1.  city  of  Saint  Augustine, 
Florida;  thence  running  along  the  present 
boundary  of  the  Castillo  de  San  Marcos 
National  Monument  as  follows: 

"North  82  degrees  04  minutes  west  a  dis- 
tance of  35  46  feet , 

"Thence  north  81  degrees  47  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  60  17  feet; 

"Thence  south  30  degrees  21  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  16  36  feet: 

"Thence  north  72  degrees  01  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  4  77  feet; 

"Thence  north  85  degrees  02  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  97  52  feet; 

"Thence  north  1  degree  28  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  4  09  feet: 

"Thence  north  11  degrees  18  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  39  02  feet; 

"Thence  south  77  degrees  32  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  0,51  feet; 

"Thence  north  10  degrees  50  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  32  96  feet; 

"Thence  north  7  degrees  36  minute?  west 
a  distance  of  37  61  feet; 

"Thence  south  88  degrees  54  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  29.30  feet; 

"Thence  south  73  degrees  52  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  95  86  feet; 

"Thence  north  2  degrees  21  minutes  east 
a  dlstence  of  22.64  feet; 

"Thence  north  4  degrees  39  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  28  03  feet; 

"Thence  north  81  degrees  08  minutes  east  a 
distance  of  0  49  feet; 

"Thence  north  7  degrees  10  minutes  Ae^ t  a 
distance  of  9.61  feet; 

"Thence  north  65  degrees  12  minute-s  west 
a  distance  of  9  01   feet 


"Thence  south  80  degrees  49  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  71.39  feet  to  a  point  in  the 
southerly  right-of-way  line  of  the  proposed 
Castillo  Drive  as  delineated  on  the  survey 
map  by  Kmmett  WlllUun  Pacettl  and  Associ- 
ates In  three  sheets  dated  AprU  23.  1960,  file 
numbered  LD-54  and  revised  June  2,  1960, 
said  point  being  In  the  arc  of  a  curve,  con- 
cave to  the  southeast  and  having  a  radius 
of  466,00  feet,  the  radius  of  said  curve  bear- 
ing north  58  degrees  20  minutes  03  seconds 
east  from  said  point; 

"Thence  leaving  the  present  National 
Monument  boundary  and  running  along  the 
southerly  right-of-way  line  of  the  profKJsed 
Castillo  Drive  along  the  arc  of  said  curve 
through  a  central  angle  of  30  degrees  42 
minutes  03  seconds,  249.16  feet  to  the  end 
of  said  curve: 

"Thence  south  62  degrees  25  minutes  east 
110,59  feet  along  the  southerly  right-of-way 
line  of  the  proposed  Castillo  Drive  to  a  point 
In  the  west  line  of  block  1,  city  of  Saint 
Augustine,  Florida;  , 

"Thence  leaving  the  southerly  right-of- 
way  line  of  the  proposed  Castillo  Drive  and 
running  south  16  degrees  22  minutes  west 
81.72  feet  along  the  west  line  of  block  1,  city 
of  Saint  Augustine  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  said  block  1; 

Thence  south  83  degrees  38  minutes  east 
192.00  feet  along  the  south  line  of  said  block 

I  to   a   point   In   the   westerly   right-of-way 
line  of  Florida  State  road  A-l-A: 

"Thence  north  4  degrees  46  minutes  west 
140  23  feet  along  the  westerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Florida  State  road  A-l-A  to  a  point  In 
the  present  Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National 
Moniunent  boundary; 

"Thence  south  85  degrees  05  minutes  west 
8.57  feet  along  said  National  Monument 
boundary  to  a  stone  monument: 

"Thence  north  5  degrees  21  minutes  west 
34.90  feet  along  said  National  Monument 
boundary  to  the  p>olnt  of  beginning  and  con- 
taining approximately  1.05  acres. 

"DESCRIPTION  rOR  PARCEL  B 

"Beginning  at  a  corner  of  the  present 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monument 
boundary,  said  point  also  being  the  north- 
east corner  of  block  6,  city  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine. Florida; 

"Thence  south  78  degrees  06  minutes  west 
72.95  feet  along  the  present  Castillo  de  San 
Marcos  National  Monument  boundary  com- 
mon to  the  north  line  of  said  block  6  to 
a  point  In  the  southerly  right-of-way  line  of 
the  proposed  Castillo  Drive  as  delineated  on 
the  survey  may  by  Emmett  William  Pacettl 
and  Associates  In  three  sheets  dated  April 
23.  1960,  file  numbered  LD-54  and  revised 
June  2,  1960,  said  poUit  being  In  the  arc  of 
a  curve  concave  to  the  southwest  and  having 
a  radius  of  612.00  feet;  the  radius  of  said 
curve  bearing  south  54   degrees  39   minutes 

II  seconds  west  from  said  point: 

"Thence  leaving  the  present  National  Mon- 
ument boundary  and  running  along  the 
southerly  right-of-way  line  of  the  proposed 
Castillo  Drive  along  the  arc  of  said  curve 
through  a  central  angle  of  13  degrees  25  min- 
utes 41  seconds  143.45  feet  to  the  end  of  said 
curve: 

"Thence  south  21  degrees  55  minutes  east 
169.16  feet  along  the  southerly  right-of-way 
line  of  the  proposed  Castillo  Drive  to  a  point 
In  the  southerly  line  of  lot  20,  block  7,  city 
of  Saint  Augustine,  Florida,  and  the  present 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monument 
boundary; 

"Thence  leaving  the  southerly  right-of- 
way  line  of  the  proposed  Castillo  Drive  and 
running  along  the  present  boundary  of  the 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monument 
as  follows: 

"North  82  degrees  20  minutes  east  a  dis- 
tance of  62.90  feet; 

"Thence  north  10  degrees  42  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  40.37  feet; 


"Thence  north  33  degrees  22  tr.U.ute'!-  \i.e,'t 
a  distance  of  6.76  feet 

Thence  north  79  degrees  26  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  6.21  feet; 

"Thence  south  83  degrees  06  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  2  20  feet 

"Thence  north  75  degrees  11  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  36  48  feet. 

"Thence  north  13  degrees  56  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  152.00  feet; 

"Thence  south  80  degrees  29  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  3  78  feet; 

"Thence  north  17  degrees  13  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  2  00  feet; 

"Thence  north  17  degrees  32  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  20  07  feet; 

"Thence  north  72  degrees  20  minutes  east 
a  distance  of  2.81  feet; 

"Thence  north  17  degrees  26  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  11,61  feet; 

"Thence  south  72  degrees  28  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  2.99  feet; 

"Thence  north  17  degrees  32  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  57.46  feet  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning and  containing  approximately  0.32 
acres  " 

Page  6,  line  I.  strike  out  "area  b"  and  in- 
sert    'DESCRIPTION    rOR    PARCEL    C." 

Page  6.  after  line  21.  insert: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  procuring 
lands  or  Interests  therein  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  acquire  such  lands 
or  interests  therein  only  by  negotiations:  ex- 
cept that  the  lands  or  Interests  therein  de- 
scribed as  block  1,  city  of  Salr.t  Augustine. 
Florida,  may  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
In  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest,  Including  procurement 
with  funds  which  may  be  approprat.ed  tl.ere- 
for." 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  ob.iection 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred m, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CITIZEN  BAND  OF  POTAW.^TO%n 
INDIANS  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'H.R,  7990'  to 
convey  cei'tam  land  of  the  United  States 
in  trust  to  the  Citizen  Band  of  Pota- 
watomi  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment  and  ask  for  a 
conference  wuh  the  Senate 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? i  After  a  pause  1  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Aspin.^ll,  Haley.  Ed- 
MONDSON.  Saylop    and  Berry. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MINERAL  LEASING 
ACT   OF  FEBRUARY    25,    1920 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  t-o  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'H.R.  10455'  to 
amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1920.  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  a.sked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado''     After  a  pause  i    The  Chan  hea'-s 
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none,  and  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Aspinall.  Roc.ers  of 
Texas,  Morris  of  New  Mexico,  Sayli-p. 
and  Wharton. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL.   1960 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R.  11776) 
makmt:  appropriations  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  and 
off.ces,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  a.^ked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gf-n'Ieman  from 
Texas ' 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
Speaker,  reservintc  the  risht  to  object. 
and  I  am  not  eom?  to  objert.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  other  body  included  an  addi- 
tional sum  in  this  bill  for  NASA— the 
space  agency  There  is,  for  instance.  $50 
million  in  the  fund  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  an  emergent  nature,  and 
the  sum  of  $19,213,000  that  was  deleted 
from  the  House  ver.,ion  of  the  bill.  A 
eood  many  thing."?  have  happened  since 
this  b.ll  was  considered  by  the  House  ap- 
propriations committee.  We  have  able 
men  on  the  subcommittee  and  I  have 
confid'^.-nce  m  th'-m.  but  .since  so  much 
has  happened  since  the  original  hear- 
ings, I  want  to  take  this  time  to  ask  those 
that  the  Sp^ak^^r  dr.es  appoint  to  look 
with  sympathy  and  with  favor  upon 
these  increases  urged  upon  us  by  the 
other  body  I  think  these  increases  are 
needed  and  should  be  approved  by  the 
Ho'use.  At  any  rate,  I  a^k  especially  that 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thom.as:  and  our  other  colleagues 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  give  this 
matter  their  sympathetic  consideration, 
Mr  Speaker,  my  good  friend  from 
Texas,  who  Ls  in  charge  of  this  bill. 
knows  of  course  that  since  the  measure 
was  approved  by  the  House,  important 
testimony  has  been  furnLshed  the  Con- 
cress  of  rapidly  rising  costs  in  the  financ- 
ing of  the  space  program. 

The  testimony  was  given  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  other  body 
by  Dr.  T.  Keith  Glennan,  the  head  oi  thf> 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

Dr  Glennan  testified  that  this  in- 
crease IS  occurring  in  the  current  1960 
fiscal  year  program  of  the  space  agency. 
In  doing  so.  he  pointed  out.  and  I  quote: 

These  unforeseen  cost  Increases  have  had 
to  b«  covered  at  the  expense  of  other  pro- 
grams since  no  contingency  funds  were  pro- 
vided. Some  of  these  programs  have  been 
reduced  In  scope,  others  deferred  as  we 
robbed  them  to  get  on  with  the  more  Im- 
medf'f'  tasks. 

Dr  Glennan  advised  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  other  body  that 
'^'-"^SA  Las  already  identified  more  than 
$20  million  of  additional  costs  not  cov- 
ered by  the  f.sral  year  1961  budget  re- 
quest. 


The  committee  wa"^  so  impressed  by  I>r. 
Glennan's  testimony  and  the  urgency  of 
the  matter,  that  it  restored  the  funds 
which  the  House  cut  from  the  budget 
estimates  and  included  also  a  $50  million 
contingency  fund  for  research  and  de- 
velopment m  order  to  assure  that  neither 
the  space  program  nor  the  safety  of  per- 
sonnel IS  jeopardized  by  lack  of  funds. 
The  other  body  a2:*^ed  to  the  Increase, 
which  totaled  $69,213,000  and  approved, 
in  all,  $965  million  in  new  funds  for  the 
space  program  for  the  1961  fiscal  year. 

Now.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  criticize 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  this 
House  for  reducing  the  budget  estimates. 
My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  whose  subcommittee  handled  the 
bill,  has  an  enviable  and  well-deserved 
reputation  for  keeping  a  sharp  watch 
over  the  taxpayers'  funds  and  for  this  he 
and  his  colleagues  deserve  the  thanks  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

But  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  his  colleagues  who  will  serve 
with  him  as  conferees  on  this  bill  will 
see  their  way  clear  to  go  along  with  the 
other  body  on  the  increases  in  the  funds 
for  the  space  program  in  view  of  the 
urgency  of  the  matter. 

The  space  program  is  very  important 
to  the  security  and  the  prestige  of  this 
country  and  of  the  entire  free  world. 
Each  time  the  Soviet  Union  scores  an 
impressive  gain  over  us  in  space,  we  and 
the  free  world  suffer  a  hard  blow. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
we  have  not  yet  caught  up  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  several  important  aspects 
of  the  space  program,  notably  in  the 
size  of  our  big  rocket  engines  Let  us 
not  give  Khrushchev  any  opportunity  to 
crow  over  us  that  we  can  avoid.  This 
program  calls  for  full  speed  ahead.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  ever  gains  control  of 
outer  space.  I  shudder  to  think  what 
would  happen  to  thilcountry. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
his  patience  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  to  the  gen- 
tleman's request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomas!?  [After  a  patise.l 
The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Thomas. 
Yates,  Cannon,  Ostertac.  and  Taber. 


TREATMENT  OP  BASIC  AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITTES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  3117  to  treat 
all  basic  agricultural  commodities  alike 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  remeasuring 
acreage.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  June  18.  1960,  and  is  identical 
with  the  bill  HH.  12420  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  yesterday  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    Unxted    Mtata    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 374(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S  C.  1374ib)  ), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

Sec  2  Section  374(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  shall  by  appro- 
priate regulations  provide  for  the  remeasure- 
ment  upon  request  by  the  farm  operator  of 
the  acreage  planted  to  such  commodity  on 
the  farm  and  for  the  measurement  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  such  commodity  on  the 
farm  remaining  after  any  adjustment  of  ex- 
cess acreage  hereunder  and  shall  prescribe 
the  conditions  under  which  the  farm  op- 
erator shall  be  required  to  pay  the  county 
committee  for  the  expense  of  the  measure- 
ment of  adjusted  acreage  or  the  expense  of 
remeasurement  after  the  Initial  measurement 
or  the  measurement  of  adjusted  acreage. 
The  regulations  shall  also  provide  for  the 
refund  of  any  deposit  or  payment  made  for 
the  expense  of  the  remeasurement  of  the 
Initially  determined  acreage  or  the  adjusted 
acreage  when  because  of  an  error  In  the  de- 
termination of  such  acreage  the  remeasure- 
ment brings  the  acreage  within  the  allot- 
ment or  permitted  cu:reage  or  results  In  a 
change  in  acreage  In  excess  of  a  reasonable 
variation  normal  to  measurements  of  acreage 
of  the  commodity.  Unless  the  requirements 
for  measurement  of  adjusted  acreage  are  met 
by  the  farm  operator,  the  acreage  prior  to 
such  adjustment  as  determined  by  the 
county  committee  shall  be  considered  the 
acreage  of  the  commodity  on  the  farm  In 
determining  whether  the  applicable  farm 
allotment  has  been  exceeded. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

H.R.  12420.  a  similar  House  bCl,  was 
laid  on  the  tabl. 


PUBLIC  BUILDING  PROJECT. 
WASHINGTON,  DC. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communica- 
tion which  was  read  by  the  Clerk  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions : 

OOMMImCI  ON  PXTBLJC  WoRXS. 

HOCSI  or  RrPRESENTATIVKS. 
CONCRKSS  OF  THK  UNITKD  STATES. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  24. 1960. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbijbn, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Spilaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7(a)  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved on  June  24,  1960.  a  prospectus  for  the 
following  public  building  project  which  was 
transmitted  to  this  committee  from  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration: 

Washington.  D.C.:  The  U.S.  Cotirt  of 
Claims,  the  U.S.  Court  of  C\istoms  and  Pat- 
ent Appeals,  and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CHAU.es  A.  BUCKilT. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


RESOLUTION  (H.  RLS.  556 >  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
BILL.  S.  1898.  AMENDING  COMMU- 
NICATIONS ACT  OP  1934 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  556>  providing  for  the  consid- 
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eration  of  S  1898  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  with  re- 
£E>ect  to  the  procedure  m  obtaminp  a  li- 
cense and  for  rehearmgs  under  such  act, 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

In  explanation.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
olution. House  Resolution  556,  was  su- 
perseded by  House  Resolution  563,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  BOLLING]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NAACP  POUNDER   GET?   LENIN 
PRIZE  FROM  RUSSIANS 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  lask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr  Speaker,  it 
has  loeen  the  contention  of  many  for  a 
long,  long  time  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  was  a  Communist  inspired  and 
supported  organization.  Last  mght  a 
story  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  which  sheds  further  light  on 
these  contentions.  On  reading  it  one 
could  come  to  but  one  conclusion.  The 
news  repKjrt  from  the  Evening  Star  is 
as  follows: 

NAACP    PocNDER    Gets    Lenin     Prize    Fkom 
Russians 

W  E.  B.  Du  Bols.  Negro  writer  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  last 
night  received  the  1958  International  Lenin 
Prize  for  contributing  to  peace  among  na- 
tions. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Mikhail  N 
Smlrnovsky,  Russian  Charge  d'AfTalres,  at 
the  Soviet  Embassy. 

Mr  Du  Bols  was  one  of  the  group  of  Negro 
civic  leaders  and  Intellectuals  who  joined 
with  the  white  Niagara  movement  more  than 
50  years  ago  to  organize  the  NAACP.  Por  25 
years  he  served  as  editor  of  the  NAACP  mag- 
azine, the  Crisis. 

The  award  was  given  in  the  United  Btates 
Instead  of  Moscow  at  the  insistence  of  Mr. 
Du  Bols.  In  his  acceptance  speech,  he  ex- 
plained he  did  not  feel  he  could  refuse  the 
award  but  did  not  want  to  receive  It  In 
Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  is  silent 
as  to  why  Du  Bois  felt  he  could  not  re- 
fuse the  award.  There  must  have  been 
some  reason  anr'  we  are  left  to  our  own 
conclusion.  Obviously  he  felt  and  recog- 
nized a  tie  between  himself  and  the 
Kremlin,  as  well  as  between  his  philos- 
ophy and  that  of  Lenin;  end  the  fact 
that  he  received  the  International  Lenin 
Prize  in  the  Russian  Embassy  here  in 
Washington  instead  of  in  Russia  does  not 
cover  up  anything,  as  the  recipient 
seemed  to  think  it  would. 


STABILIZING  MINING  OF  LEAD  AND 
ZINC 

Mr.  BuLI.lNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  560)  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R  88G0. 
a  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead  and 
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zinc  by  small  domestic  producer?  on  pub- 
lic. Indian,  and  other  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  a.'-k  for  it,<:  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resoli-ed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  of 
the  UTiole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H  R  8660) 
to  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  by 
small  domestic  producers  on  public,  Indian, 
and  other  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Iiisular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion  except  one   motion    to  recommit. 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Allen];  and  pending  that.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate  to  discuss  HJR.  8860.  which  is 
designed  to  stabilize  the  rmning  of  lead 
and  zinc  by  small  producers  There  is 
some  controversy  about  the  bill,  but  I 
know  of  no  opposition  to  the  rule. 

I  therefore  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  rule  which  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  HR  8860  a  bill 
designed  to  stabilize  the  mininp  of  lead 
£ind  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers  on 
public.  Indian,  and  other  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  1  wish  to 
compliment  my  good  friend  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson]  for  his  untiring 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  lead  and  zinc 
industry. 

My  hom.e  county  of  Jo  Davies.'^.  Ill . 
produces  these  two  metals  which  are  of 
vital  impjortance  to  our  country  For 
over  a  century  and  a  half,  lead  and  zmc 
have  been  mined  in  the  territory  of 
Galena,  which  means  lead  and  wliich  is 
m>-  home  city.  In  the  War  Betw  een  the 
States  over  80  percent  of  the  lead  and 
zinc  used  by  the  Union  forces  was  m:ned 
in  the  Galena,  111.,  territory'. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  lead  and 
zinc  industry,  especially  east  of  the  Mi.'^- 
sissippi  River  is  in  serious  trouble.  The 
production  of  small  lead  and  zinc  mines 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  has  dropped 
from  31.618  tons  in  1955  to  17.240  tons 
in  1958.  and  employment  dropped  from 
700  to  400  workers.  These  small  mines 
need  help  or  they  will  all  be  obliged  to 
shut  down.  Stabilization  payments  to 
mines  east  of  the  Mississippi  under  tias 
bill  would  run  to  about  $800,000  a  year 
during  the  present  emergency,  permu- 
ting increases  in  employment  and  gen- 
erally benefiting  the  local  communities. 

Under  the  bill  as  amended  paym.enLs 
would  be  m^e  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  small  lead  and  zinc  producers 


at  a  rate  which  would  provide  them  a 
return  equivalent  to  that  which  they 
would  receive  if  the  market  price  for  zinc 
were  14^2  cent.s  per  pound.  I  believe 
most  will  ap;ee  that  these  prices  are  fair 
and  reasonable.  Ojrrent  market  prices 
are  13  cents  for  lead  and  12  cent.s  for 
zinc.  I  believe  all  agree  that  these  prices 
are  unreasonable 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urce  th.e  ai)iiroval  of 
this  rule  and  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio    I  Mr    Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  do  not  rise  in  opposition  to  the  rule. 
I  rise  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  one.  when  it 
does  come  up  for  consideration.  I  believe 
eveiT  Member  should  study  carefully, 
and  not  approve  lightly  in  these  last  few 
remaining  hours  or  minutes  of  today's 
session 

This  bill,  putting  it  bluntly  and  plainly. 
is  a  bill  to  pay  subsidies,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  lead  and  zinc,  to  certain  mines 
in  the  United  States  because  we  have 
not  had  the  good  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment to  put  tiie  nght  kind  of  an  import 
duty  on  foreign  pi-oduced  lead  and  z:nc 
to  protect  .A.merican  mines  and  Amer- 
ican labor  We  come  to  this  situation 
because  we  have  a  Reciprocal  TTade 
Agreements  Act.  under  which  we  cut 
down  on  import  duties,  and  actually 
bring  some  foreign  materials  m  free  of 
charge,  thus  lowering  tl-.e  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  on  the  one  hand  only 
to  turn  around  and  to  often  pay  sub- 
sidies to  keep  in  operation  some  of  the 
industries  in  the  United  States  which 
are  badly  injured  by  foreign  imports.  It 
just  does  not  make  sense. 

Let  me  say,  in  fairness  to  tiie  lead  a:;d 
zinc  mining  industry  of  this  country, 
that  three  different  times  tlie  Tariff 
Commission  tried  to  give  relief  to  these 
industries,  but  was  overridden.  I  am 
speaking  plainly  and  bluntly  now,  they 
were  overridden  because  undoubtedly 
the  State  Depaixment  was  afraid  relief 
action  might  make  some  fore:?n  pro- 
ducer a  little  bit  angry. 

I  have  come  tc  the  conclusion  the  lime 
lias  aiTived  when  we  not  only  siiou;d 
look  over  this  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  but  shoUid  ref'ose  to  pay  sub- 
sidies to  American  industries  that  are 
injured  by  foreign  imports,  but  instead 
should  regulate  those  foreign  imporis 
and  place  import  duties  upon  them  that 
will  furnish  American  industr>'  and  labor 
with  some  protection,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  bring  needed  income  into  the 
Treasur>\ 

A  few  years  ago  we  passed  a  bill  to  give 
lead  and  zinc,  and  ."^ome  other  mineral 
producers  m  this  country,  certain  subsi- 
dies Then  that  died  out.  and  this  great 
munificent  Government  of  ours  devised 
a  new  method,  rather  than  to  levy  pro- 
tective import  duties.  The  bureaucrats 
devised  a  new  method  of  buj'ing  up  and 
stockpiling  strategic  materials.  We  now 
have  about  SS'^  billion  worth  of  these 
."^o-calied  strat^^uic  metals  and  minerals 
V,  ?  have  purchased  simply  because  we 
would  not  be  realistic  enough  to  protect 
our  .American  producers  from  unfair 
foreign  competition.  We  have  almost  as 
much  invested  in  those  stockpiled 
strategic  materials  as  we  have  invested 
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in  the  farm  products  we  hear  .so  much 
about.  Most  of  the  American  people  do 
not  know  anything  about  this  strategic 
stockpile  set  up  purposely  for  supporting 
by  subsidies  these  mining  activities  in 
the  United  States. 

So  I  think  today  we  had  better  look 
at  this  legislation  twice:  and  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  going  to  oppose 
this  bill.  I  do  not  oppose  the  rule,  but  I 
nm  opposed  to  the  payment  of  subsidie.s 
to  continue  American  industries  m  busi- 
ness when  they  are  truly  entitled  to  pro- 
tection from  unfair  competition  from 
abroad. 

Mr  TABER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  TABER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this 
sort  of  thing  has  been  before  Congress 
time  after  time  until  lately  the  Members 
of  the  House  found  out  enough  about  it 
so  that  they  rejected  if 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  I  am  sure  that 
is  correct,  I  think  we  passed  a  .subsidy 
bill  one  time,  and  then  turned  another 
down,  so  the  next  time  the  spenders  came 
up  with  a  device  known  as  the  .stockpiling 
of  strategic  materiaLs,  which  was  simply 
another  way  of  subsidizing  the.^e  mines 
without  the  American  Congress  passing 
upon,  or  approving  the  matter,  and 
without  the  American  people  even  know- 
ing what  was  being  done 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado 

Mr.  ASPINALL  I  do  not  believe  the 
answer  given  by  the  gentleman  was  ex- 
actly correct 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  If  I  am  not 
correct  I  will  be  happy  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman correct  me 

Mr-  ASPINALL,  I  know  that  n;v 
friend  will:  that  i.s  the  rea-son  I  a.sked 
him  to  yield. 

This  bill  diflfers  from  other  bills  we 
have  brought  before  the  House  on  the.se 
mineral  matters  in  that  this  is  a  bill  for 
small  producers  only:  this  bill  has  no 
influence  at  all  as  far  as  the  producers  of 
lead  and  zinc  are  concerned  whose  pro- 
duction of  the  mineral  concerned  is  over 
2.000  tons  per  year  It  does  not  alTect 
adversely  the  overall  econom.y  It  does 
not  get  into  the  overall  prcnlems  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  other  minerals  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  our  discussions 
so  often, 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  I  would  like 
to  answer  the  gentleman  by  saying  he 
IS  entirely  correct,  I  did  not  say  this 
bill  helps  just  the  big  producers:  neither 
did  I  say  it  helps  the  little  producers: 
I  said  any  .sort  of  subsidy  proposition 
like  this  is  wrong  m  view  of  past  event-s 
and  our  past  experiences.  It  is  the 
wrong  approach  to  the  problem 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr   BROWN  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr  HAY.'^  I  have  information  that 
there  are  46,000  miners  unemployed  m 
the  United  States,  42.000  of  whom  are 
coal  miners:  yet  we  are  taking  up  a 
bill  to  relieve  4.000  and  letting  the  other 
42,000  go 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  The  gentleman 
knows,  of  course,  that  there  will  be  a 
subsidy  on  coal  and  coal  mining  and 
every  other  mining  industry  in  the  coun- 
try if  this  bill  IS  passed, 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio      I  yield 

Mr  GROSS  The  gentleman  calls 
this  a  subsidy.  Our  dtstinguished  ma- 
jority leader  sweetens  it  by  calling  it 
compensatory  payment, 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Whatever  you 
call  r..  It  .still  costs  the  American  people 
a  lot  of  mone;' 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  re.solution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  re.solution  was  agreed  to 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  th^  bill  iHR.  88601  to  stabilize  the 
n^.ining  of  lead  and  zinc  by  small  domes- 
tic producers  on  public.  Indian,  and 
other  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  8860  with  Mr. 
Davis  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr  Say- 
LOR  .  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado, 

Mr.  ASPINAIJ.,  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  my. self  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  charged 
with  study  investigation,  and  review  of 
the  mining  industry  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  charged  to  a  great  extent  with 
the  general  welfare  of  this  industry.  We 
work,  and  endeavor  to  work  closely  in 
this  area  with  other  committees  having 
to  do  with  matters  affecting  the  national 
economy.  We  are  charged  with  recom- 
mendmg  policies  looking  to  the  use  and 
conservation  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  country  Witii  this  responsibility 
It  is  necessary  for  us  from  time  to  time 
to  look  at  matters  of  the  industry  as 
they  affect  not  only  the  producers  and 
the  users  of  these  minerals  but  also  as 
t)iey  affect  the  security  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States. 

We  bring  to  you  today  a  bill  that  has  to 
do  with  the  small  producers  of  lead  and 
zinc.  In  this  resjject  this  bill  is  quite 
different  from  other  similar  bills  we 
have  brought  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, 

This  bill  in  terms  of  money  author- 
ization is  not  a  large  one  It  is  true,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  suggested. 
that  this  13  a  subsidy  bill  Wp  do  not 
deny  that,  but  we  know  of  no  other  way 
by  which  we  can  protect  the  small  pro- 
ducers of  these  two  important  and  valu- 
able minerals  at  this  time  except  by  this 
approach 


It  so  happens  that  in  the  lead  and  zinc 
production  uidustry,  as  in  many  other 
industries  in  our  economy,  there  is  a  di- 
vision among  members  of  the  industry 
as  to  how  their  problems  should  be  con- 
sidered and  aided  as  to  what  sort  of 
treatment  the  Federal  Government 
should  give  to  them.  In  this  particular 
bill  I  know  of  no  opposition  within  the 
industry.  All  segments  of  our  domestic 
lead  and  zinc  industry  recognize  that 
there  are  certain  small  producers  who 
should  have  some  relief  at  this  time, 
otherwise  valuable  property  is  going  to 
be  lost  and  a  great  deal  of  the  mineral 
values  will  be  entirely  lost. 

Your  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  arranged  its  presenta- 
tion so  that  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee who  is  now  sp>eaking  will  make  a 
statement  as  to  the  general  situation, 
and  other  members  of  the  committee  w  ho 
speak  will  go  into  detail.  The  program 
authorized  here  provides  a  5-year  pro- 
gram involving  approximately  $4  5  mil- 
lion a  year  There  is  no  giveaway  No 
precedent  will  be  established  that  will 
inflict  hurt  on  our  economy  in  any  way 
whatsoever. 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  what  has 
happened  to  the  lead  and  zinc  industries, 
what  the  industry  leaders  have  at- 
tempted to  do,  and  what  has  happened 
to  frustrate  any  constructive  results. 

Lead  and  zinc  are  two  of  the  major 
nonferrous  metals  widely  used  in  many 
metal  products  and  chemical  comjxyunds 
Their  wide  use  is  attributed  not  only  to 
their  many  useful  pror>erties  but  also  to 
their  low  cost,  in  comparison  with  many 
other  materials. 

The  market  prices  of  lead  and  zinc 
have  fluctuated  widely — not  only  re- 
cently but  for  many  years.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  time-consuming  proc- 
ess of  expanding  production  when  de- 
mand goes  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  demand  declines,  mine  output  can- 
not be  reduced  quickly  because  of  var- 
ious considerations. 

Following  World  War  II,  lead  and  zinc 
prices  In  this  country  moved  upward, 
generally.  A  severe  shortage  of  these 
metals  occurred  in  1951  during  the 
Korean  emergency.  In  order  to  attract 
additional  supplies  of  foreign  lead  and 
zinc,  the  Congress  suspended  all  import 
duties  on  unmanufactured  lead  and  zinc 
for  a  brief  period  in  1952,  At  this  time, 
imports  increa.sed  more  rapidly  than  had 
been  expected  and  resulted  in  sharp 
reductions  in  market  prices.  This  was 
the  situation,  along  with  sharply  re- 
duced domestic  mine  production,  that 
brought  about  the  Tariff  Commission's 
first  escape-clause  investigation,  insti- 
tuted in  July  of  1953. 

Following  the  Commission's  report  of 
April  1954,  the  President  announced  an 
accelerated  program  of  Government  pur- 
chases of  lead  and  zinc  for  the  strategic 
stockpile.  Later,  in  June  of  1956,  the 
Government  began  acquiring  foreign  lead 
and  zinc  by  barter  for  perishable  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  These  pro- 
grams took  quantities  of  lead  and  zinc 
from  commercial  markets  and  aided, 
along  with  improved  consumption  rates, 
to  raise  market  prices  temporarily. 
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There  then  followed  price  reduction.*^ 
leading  to  the  Tariff  Commis'-ions  sec- 
ond escapf>-clause  investigation,  begin- 
ning in  October  of  1957  After  failure  of 
the  Presidrnt  to  art  under  the  Commis- 
sion's recnmimendatinn.s,  murkt-t  prices 
continued  to  fall,  reaching  low  point.s  in 
1958.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
many  small  domestic  mines,  which  had 
been  operating  for  years,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  close. 

In  1952  there  were  912  mines  in  the 
country  producing  ores  or  concentrates 
valued  chiefly  for  iheir  lead  and  zinc 
content.  By  1956  the  number  of  such 
mines  had  declined  to  544  By  1958  the 
number  had  dropped  to  290,  Of  this 
number,  operating  in  the  early  period 
of  1958,  many  had  ceased  operations  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  this  situation,  and 
due  to  the  lack  of  relief  through  the 
escape-clause  route,  that  Industry  has 
turned  to  a  greater  extent  to  the  possi- 
bility of  legislation.  Thus,  In  April  of 
1958  there  was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
the  so-called  Seaton  plan,  to  deal  with 
the  emergency  situation  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers, not  only  of  lead  and  zinc  but  of 
copper,  fluorspar,  and  tungsten.  The 
plan,  calling  for  a  system  of  stabihzing 
paj-ments,  was  premised  on  the  idea  that 
national  policy  should  protect  domestic 
producers  against  undue  losses  and  hard- 
ships arising  from  the  Government's  In- 
ternational trade  operations.  Small  pro- 
ducers were  especially  to  be  favored  in 
the  plan.  A  reasonable  limit  wa.s  placed 
on  the  amount  of  payment  and  over  the 
price  conditions  under  which  payment 
would  be  made.  In  this  plan  the  burden 
on  the  Treasury  was  to  be  kept  in  bounds 
and  the  domestic  producers  were  to  be 
relieved  of  undue  hardship.  At  the  same 
time,  foreign  competition  was  not  to  be 
arbitrarily  cut  off  and  domestic  consum- 
ing industries  were  not  to  be  required  to 
pay  higher  prices  on  account  of  Increased 
import  duty. 

Mr,  Chairman,  as  you  know,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Seaton  plan  was  passed 
by  the  other  body  but  was  defeated  by  a 
small  majority  in  the  House, 

In  place  of  this  reasonable  program 
offered  in  1958,  the  industry  is  now  at- 
tempting to  operate  under  the  quota  plan 
which  was  placed  in  effect  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation-  Under  this  pro- 
gram the  conditions  of  small  domestic 
producers  have  not  improved.  Despite 
continued  optimistic  forecasts  by  spokes- 
men of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
depressed  price  levels  continue.  In  the 
words  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  March 
of  this  year : 

The  quotas  adopted  are  rigid  and  Inflexible 
and.  being  Incapable  ol  adjusting  Uie  chang- 
ing elements  of  domestic  supplies  to  the 
changing  and  varied  needs  of  Industrial  con- 
sumers, have  tended  to  Increase,  rather  than 
to  reduce  Instability  of  market  prices,  and 
thereby  to  thwart  the  beet  interests  both 
of  domestic  producers  and  consumers  of  lead 
and  zinc. 

At  the  request  of  the  other  body,  pur- 
suant to  a  resolution  adopted  on  August 
21.  1959.  the  Tariff  Commission  has  ."sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  Congress  of  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  lead  and  zinc  indus- 
tries. 


Thf  major.ty  of  the  Commission  con- 
cludt'd  tl.at  they  could  make  no  findings 
regarding  a  need  for  additional  import 
restriction."!  becau."^  of  a  technicality  of 
the  law^  under  which  the  Commission 
opera te« 

The  minority  of  the  Commission  found 
no  inhibition  in  making  a  full  recom- 
mendation, TTicy  found  that  all  quotas 
now  applicable  to  imixjrtc  of  l^^ad  and 
zinc  articles  should  be  removed  and  that 
hlg^her  tariff  duties  should  be  applied. 
The  recommendations  of  the  minority 
have  been  Incorporated  in  legislation 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr,  Baker]  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
small  domestic  lead  and  zinc  producer.^;, 
their  employees,  and  businesses  in  de- 
pressed mining  communities  arc  ear- 
nestly seeking  relief, 

Mr,  BETTS,  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio, 

Mr,  BETTS.  Arc  these  subsidy  pay- 
ments based  on  the  amount  of  ore  pro- 
duced or  mined  or  on  the  amount  of  ore 
sold? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Well,  the  definition 
of  "small  domestic  producer"  is  one  who 
produces  and  sells,  both  qualifications 
have  to  be  present,  not  more  than  2.000 
tons  of  either  zinc  or  lead,  or  both,  in 
any  year.  In  other  words,  if  more  is  pro- 
duced, or  sold,  the  producer  receives  no 
subsidy  payments. 

Mr,  BETTS,  In  other  words,  if  a 
miner  produced,  say.  2,000  tons  and  sold 
1,000,  the  subsidy  payment  would  be 
based  on  1,000  instead  of  2,000:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr  ASPINALL,  I  think  tliat  if  I  un- 
derstand you  correctly  that  the  answer  is 
"Yes"  except  that  the  maximum  amount 
permitted  to  qualify  is  2,000  tons  of 
either  metal. 

Mr.  ADAIR,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting,  ]  Seventy- 
seven  Members  are  present,  not  a  quo- 
rum.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  155] 

Abbltt  Buckley  FDuntaln 

ArldcntBio  Burdlck  TrvAvt 

Alexander  Burleson  Frelinghuysen 

AlXord  CahlU  Pulton 

Alger  Canfleld  Gallagher 

Allen  Carnahan  GarmatB 

Anderson,  Casey  Gary 

Mont.  Celler  Glalmo 

AnXuso  Coffin  Gilbert 

Ballpy  Collier  Granahan 

Harden  Cooley  Grlffln 

Barry  Curtis,  Mo.  Hess 

Bass,  N.H.  Daddarto  HoRar; 

Becker  Daniels  H      *•    1 

Bennett,  Mich.    Davis,  Ga.  H     .i;   .uu 

Bentley  Derwtnaki  IlC'  rd 

Berry  Dlngell  Iiu;ri 

Blatn'k  Dom.NY.  Jnrk-inr. 

Batch  Downing  Jennings 

Bolton  Dulskl  Jvidd 

Bonner  Durham  Kai-tt  nineler 

Bosch  Fallon  Kelly 

Bowloe  Farbsteln  Keogh 

Eoykln  F'no  KHbum 

BrewsuT  Fifcher  K.vch.a 

Bnx.mfleld  Fogarty  Knox 


Lafor* 

Mult*.r 

Smith  Vft 

Land  mm 

Munxma 

SV«!ed 

I>ennon 

Nji 

Siratton 

Ijesiuslu 

O  H-^a.  Much. 

Th.y.~jt 

Llijdbav 

O.lver 

T,  i^ue.  Calif. 

Mci?ween 

Osmers 

Tcaiue.  Tex. 

M&t'hr'-'WiCZ 

Ph. Mr. 

Tp:  :tr 

Madden 

Pilrher 

TTiompeon    Ij» 

MaKS.uson 

P'j-nip 

Tliomps.n.  N  J 

M&.iiard 

Powe . . 

Thomp.-.jti,  1  tx 

Uarun 

I'resi  vjL. 

Tlii^n.Ixr.-r) 

\lbJaOll 

Wa.g.f  V 

T.  ;  t ;.",!.:. 

M<  :tcw 

Rt  f-f    Trr.n 

rdui: 

Mptcm'f 

R!.xJ'-8  .t.nz 

Wa'.nwTight 

Michp) 

Robiscm 

Wm:F 

Miller    .N  Y 

Ro  i.nc 

Wei^.fu.d 

Ml.> 

Kof  ers.  Tex 

W  hl'.ener 

M;n.shall 

R<>l.iMf\  (  .1 

W.c*!iaii 

M.vcheU 

i- ofti*i.k^'Wck,. 

W...1S 

Moore 

St,  George 

woi: 

Moorhead 

Santangelo 

W-fht 

Morgan 

Scherer 

YRtW 

Morris,  Okla, 

Schneebeli 

Zeenko 

Morrison 

Scott 

Moulder 

Short 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  ros(  and 
the  Speaker  having  re.'^umed  the  chair, 
Mr,  Davis  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Kou.«;e  on  the 
State  of  the  I'nion,  reported  tliat  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  8860.  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum  he  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  277  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitt-ed  herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  \^p<^r\  the  Journal 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  Mr.  Cl.airman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleniLa:  from  W^- 
consin  [Mr  Withrow], 

Mr  TATTTTROW,  Mr,  Chairman,  it  is 
tent  rally  agreed  that  the  lead  and  zinc 
industry  is  depressed  and  it  being  one  of 
the  essential  industries  in  our  national 
defense,  it  is  necessary  that  it  receive 
substantial  help  if  it  l.";  to  continue.  Lead 
and  zinc  mining  is  very  cifGcult  because 
when  mines  are  closed  down  for  loiig  pe- 
riods of  time  and  are  not  kept  pumped 
out,  which  is  ;in  expensive  process,  the 
deterioration  of  the  structures  beneath 
the  surface  makes  it  exceedingly  expen- 
sive to  a  degree  that  It  is  almost  prohibi- 
tive to  reopen  a  mine  and  again  start 
into  production. 

The  lead  industry  is  certainly  not  at 
fault  and  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  situa- 
tion that  they  find  them^e'ves  in — that 
situation  is  caused  by  excessive  Im- 
ports from  foreign  countries,  I  quote 
from  the  committee  hearings  of  the  sub- 
committee hearings.  March  28,  29  and 
April  19,  1960; 

As  early  as  Mhy  10,  1950,  the  lead  industry 
petitioned  the  1  ariil  Commission  for  escape- 
clause  relief  from  tlie  cut  In  duty  under 
the  Mexican  Trude  Agreement  This  agree- 
ment was  subsequently  canceled  But  later, 
following  the  cuts  In  duties  on  both  lead  and 
zinc  at  Torquay  effective  June  6.  1961,  the 
lead-zinc  Industry  again  petitioned  the 
Tariff  Commissi  jn  in  Sept-ember  of  1953.  On 
May  21,  1954,  the  Commission  made  a  unani- 
mous finding  that  serious  Injury  was  result- 
ing from  excessive  Imports  and  recommended 
maximum  permissible  increases  In  duties. 
In  lieu  of  accepting  these  recommendations, 
however,  the  President  authorized  Increased 
stockpile  purchases  and  later  Initlat^xJ  barter. 
He  also  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
urge  foreign  exporters  not  to  take  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  the  alternaUve  programs. 

In  1957  the  barter  program  was  reevalu- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
the  restiit  *hat  few  barter  contracts  were 
made  after  Apr'!  ?e  and  OS.^  purchase  pro- 
grams   were   terminated    in    1956,     On   Aprii 
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34.  1968.  the  Tariff  CommlSBlon  concluded 
a  second  study  of  the  lead-zinc  Industry  and 
unanlmouely  reaffirmed  the  findings  that  Im- 
ports were  causing  serious  Injury  It  split  In 
regard  to  recommendations.  Three  Com- 
missioners recommended  returning  to  the 
1930  tariff  rates  and  three  recommended  the 
higher  rates  of  the  previous  derision  plus 
quotas  The  President  took  no  action  on 
either  of  these  recommendations  because  the 
Seatnn  bill  embodying  the  admlnlstratlon- 
fdvored  subsidy  plan  was  before  Congress 
When  this  bill  failed  to  pass,  the  admuus- 
'.ration  on  September  22,  19.58.  announced 
the  Imposition  Tf  quot-as  on  metal  and  ore 
The  quotas  are  based  -^n  80  percent  of  the 
5-year  average  imp  r'.s.  1953-57,  and  not  the 
50-percent  Umitaton  recjmmended  by  ail 
Commissioners  f  >r  iiicreased  duty 

The  testimony  of  the  Secretary-  of  the 
Interior  before  the  committee  on  July  3, 
1958,  was  very  interestfhg  in  that  it 
pointed  out  that — 

In  the  relatively  short  space  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  demands  for  minerals  and  mineral 
products  have  grown  so  rapidly  that  the 
problems  of  maintaining  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  nnineral  raw  materials  have  become  in- 
creasingly critical  and  complex.  Minerals 
and  mineral  fuels  have  become  more  vital 
elements  than  ever  bef  )re  In  the  security  and 
econcmic  welfare  of  the  Nation.  I  wish  to 
emphasise  this  point  because  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Departm.ent  uf  the  Interior,  the  long- 
rarge  problems  of  the  Nation  with  reference 
t  J  m.iiprals  are  likely  to  be  the  problems  of 
shortages  and  rising  prices  despite  current 
surplu.=es  weak  rr.arkets,  and  distress  in  some 
areas 

In  the  long  run,  the  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy will  demand  a  greater  and  greater  sup- 
ply of  minerals  and  will  require  our  Nation 
and  the  ither  nations  of  the  free  world  to 
expljre.  develop,  and  make  wise  use  of  the 
mineral  resources  available  to  all  of  us. 

Not  only  has  the  present  metal-market 
situation  adversely  affected  exploration  and 
development  work,  but  it  seriously  threatens 
a  substantial  part  of  our  mining  productive 
capacity 

The  purpose  of  HR  8860  is  to  sta- 
bilize the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  by 
small  producers,  to  help  conserve  do- 
mestic reserves  of  lead  and  zinc,  and 
indirectly  to  provide  jobs  for  unem- 
ployed miners  and  thus  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  their  families  and  depressed 
communities  m  lead -zinc  mining  dis- 
tricts. 

The  bill  is  generally  similar  to  the 
so-called  Seaton  plan  submitted  to  Con- 
2ress  in  April  1958  to  errant  subsidies 
for  a  larger  list  of  metals.  HR  8860 
follows  closely  the  pattern  of  the  Seaton 
plan  but  limit.s  its  benefits  to  small  pro- 
ducers of  lead  and  zinc 

Under  the  bill,  as  amended,  payments 
would  be  made  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  small  lead  and  zinc  pro- 
ducers at  a  rate  which  would  provide 
them  a  return  equivalent  to  that  which 
they  would  receive  if  the  market  price 
for  zinc  were  14  U  cents  per  pound  and 
lead  17  cents  per  pound.  A  small  do- 
mestic producer  is  defined  as  one  who 
produces  or  sells  from  any  mine  oper- 
ated by  him  for  which  he  seeks  the 
benefits  of  the  bill  not  more  than  2,000 
tons  of  lead  and  or  2,000  tons  of  zmc 
in  a  12-month  period.  He  cannot  claim 
those  benefits  for  more  than  one  mine 
in  any  one  State  or  mining  district  but 
he  can,  if  he  is  operating  two  small 
aiining  units — for  instance— in  two  dif- 


ferent districts  and  States,  qualify  twice 
as  a  small  domestic  producer. 

Pnistration  over  delays  m  action  to- 
ward obtaining  effective  relief  for  the 
domestic  lead  and  zinc  ruining  industry 
m  the  face  of  its  continued  and  pro- 
longed depressed  condition  was  expressed 
to  the  committee  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, representatives  of  the  industry. 
spokesmen  for  orLianized  labor,  and  lead- 
ers from  dependent  communities  during 
hearings  held  in  June  and  July  of  1959 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  177.  by 
Chairman  Aspinall.  and  companion  res- 
o'.utiorLS 

That  lIm-  ^ame  .'^en.se  of  frustration 
continues  despite  reassurances  from 
Government;  departments  is  evident 
from  the  committee's  recent  hearings  on 
H  R    8860  and  companion  measures. 

Domestic  lead  production  has  reached 
Its  lowest  point  in  60  years — 253,260  tons 
in  1959.  The  market  price  of  lead  con- 
centrates and  refined  lead  remains  de- 
pressed. In  zinc  the  situation  is  some- 
what better,  but  domestic  mine  produc- 
tion in  1959—416,965  tons — was  still  far 
below  the   1957  level— 533.733   tons. 

The  termination  date  was  adjusted  to 
June  30.  1965,  with  the  intention  of  estab- 
lishing the  program  on  an  emergency 
5-year  basis,  unless  sooner  terminated 
through  a  rise  of  market  prices  of  lead 
and  zinc. 

A  ceiling  of  $4,840,000  was  placed  on 
the  appropriation  authorization,  cor- 
responding to  the  annual  cost  of  the 
program,  as  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  assuming  no  change 
in  the  present  open-market  level  of  lead 
and  zinc  metal  prices, 

A  further  limit  was  placed  on  the 
qualification  of  producers  or  mines  to 
eliminate  those  not  in  production  at 
some  time  in  the  7  years  preceding  the 
date  of  enactment.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  prevent  the  act  from 
becoming  an  inducement  to  the  opening 
of  new  mines  by  new  producers  at  a 
greater  cost  to  the  Government. 

H.R,  8860  also  provides  help  only  for 
those  mines  that  have  not  produced  or 
sold  ores  or  concentrates  the  recoverable 
content  of  which  is  more  than  2,000  tons 
of  lead  and  or  2,000  tons  of  zinc  from 
each  single  operating  unit  producing 
ores  with  respect  to  which  he  seeks  pay- 
ments under  this  act. 

Southwestern  Wisconsin,  which  is  the 
area  I  have  the  honor  of  representing  in 
Congress,  has  been  hit  hard  and  almost 
all  of  the  lead  and  zinc  mines  in  that 
area  have  been  clo.sed  down  or  are  pro- 
ducing small  amounts  of  lead  and  zinc. 
The  entire  area  is  in  distress  and  in 
need  of  assistance.  I  feel  that  H  R  8860 
would  help  the  lead  and  zinc  industry  in 
my  State  considerably.  Many  of  the 
miners  in  the  area  have  mined  lead  and 
zinc  all  their  lives. 

Mr  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr   EdmondsonI, 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman,  I 
do  not  propose  to  take  all  of  the  time  al- 
lotted to  me  because  I  believe  I  sense  the 
mood  of  the  House,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  serious  opposition  to  this 
bill  on  the  merits  of  the  need  for  it.  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  serious  opposition 


With  regard  to  the  details  of  this  meas- 
ure It  IS  true  that  in  1958  we  had  quite 
a  battlr  on  the  subject  of  a  mineral  sta- 
bilization program,  it  is  true  that  the 
administration  program  at  that  time  was 
defeated  by  a  narrow  vote  on  the  fioor. 
But  the  Cummiltee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  taken  in  this  bill  from 
the  1958  measure  the  section  dealing 
with  small  producers,  in  other  words. 
title  2  of  that  bill.  It  has  taken  the  sec- 
tion which  has  a  relatively  modest  cost 
over  a  5-year  period,  less  than  $25  mil- 
lion, as  contrasted  with  the  $450  million 
cost  of  the  1958  measure.  It  has  written 
safeguards  into  this  bill  at  the  instance 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr  Saylor]  who  I  think 
is  one  of  the  best  experts  on  mine  legis- 
lation that  we  have  in  this  body. 

The  committee  has  endeavored  to  meet 
in  this  piece  of  legislation  every  objec- 
tion that  was  advanced  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  1958  by  Members  who  op- 
posed the  1958  Stabilization  Act, 

Some  of  those  attacks  in  brief,  aside 
from  the  cost  item — and  this  bill  has  a 
cost  of  less  than  5  percent  of  the  1958 
bill— were  that  the  1958  bill  had  wide 
open  avenues  for  windfalls.  The  wind- 
fall has  been  carefully  closed  by  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  offered  and  which  he  will 
explain  when  the  time  comes.  We  were 
told  in  1958  that  we  have  here  a  bonanza 
for  the  big  producers.  No  one  can  malce 
that  assertion  against  this  bill,  because 
it  is  flatly  and  positively  limited  to  the 
small  producers.  We  were  told  in  the 
1958  bill  that  we  had  some  minerals  in 
this  bill  on  which  we  had  not  proven  a 
need  for  action.  In  this  instance,  we 
have  limited  the  bill  to  one  industry  in 
this  Nation,  the  lead  and  zinc  industry, 
which  has  three  times  made  a  case  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  three  times 
has  had  a  finding  of  serious  injury  from 
the  import  situation.  We  were  asked  in 
1958  why  the  domestic  zinc  industry  had 
any  particular  need  for  action  by  this 
House.  I  think  we  can  answer  that  in 
regard  to  lead  and  zinc  with  three  or  four 
points. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  basic  indus- 
try. The  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  is  basic 
to  our  whole  economy.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  an  essential  defense  industry, 
and  this  Congress  has  so  found  and  the 
administration  has  so  foimd,  and  we 
have  to  have  not  only  lead  and  zinc  In  a 
stockpile  for  long-range  needs  but  also  a 
continuing  operation  of  a  healthy  indus- 
try for  the  needs  of  this  country  In  the 
future.  In  the  third  place,  this  indus- 
try, which  American  policy  has  arbi- 
trarily and  severely  injured — and  I  could 
mention  three  or  four  directions  hastily 
on  that  point — they  have  injured  our 
domestic  industry  by  extending  our 
stockpile  program  to  foreign  countries 
and  taking  in  foreign  lead  and  zinc 
products,  which  have  had  a  serious  im- 
pact and  injury  on  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. Our  development  loan  program 
overseas,  in  buying  these  materials,  has 
severely  handicapped  this  industry,  and 
in  floor  plan  production  agreements, 
under  which  we  guarantee  price,  a  price 
even  atx)ve  the  price  in  this  bill,  to  for- 
eign producers  and  carrying  out  those 
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floor  plan  agreements  further  afTectmu 
our  production  Finally,  on  our  recipro- 
cal trade  program  we  have  reduced  the 
1930  tariff  on  lead  and  zinc  not  just  once. 
not  just  twice,  but  tlnet  Limes  we  have 
lowered  those  tariffs  on  lead  and  zinc. 

Now.  I  have  no  serious  quarrel  with 
some  here  today  who  oppose  this  bill. 
My  good  friend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Kyl]  is  going  to  tell  you  this  is  in 
no  sense  a  sound,  long-range  solution  to 
the  problem.  I  am  not  contending  for 
a  sound,  long-range  solution.  I  am  con- 
tending for  immediate  action  by  the  sur- 
geon to  save  the  patient's  life.  Now.  we 
have  thousands  of  unemployed  miners 
who  had  been  employed  for  several  years, 
who  are  looking  to  this  Congress  for  their 
remedy  and  for  the  lifesaving  action 
that  is  ix)ssible  to  be  taken  here  today. 
I  urge  that  this  bill  be  adopted  with  the 
committee  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  EDMONDSON,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
p>ort  this  legislation  not  because  it  wiU  do 
the  people  I  represent  any  good. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting!  One  hundred 
and  five  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 

Mr,  BAKER,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
started  to  say.  east  Tennessee,  which  I 
represent,  and  which  Mr.  Reece  repre- 
sents, is  the  No,  1  zinc-producing  area 
in  the  United  States,  Each  of  the  com- 
panies down  there  produces  far  more 
than  2,000  tons  a  year.  Therefore,  we 
will  obtain  no  monetary  benefit  from  this 
bill.  But  I  am  in  thLs  position.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and 
these  other  sponsors  of  the  bill  that  this 
is  an  essential  industry,  essential  to  the 
national  defense  and  to  the  national 
security  and  to  our  economic  well-being. 
No  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.  We  do  not  want  to  see  anybody 
fail.  I  am  convinced,  unless  this  legis- 
lation is  passed,  there  will  be  perhaps 
a  dozen  or  so  small  lead  and  zinc  opera- 
tors completely  fail  and  never  again 
come  to  life.  It  would  not  be  good  for 
that  to  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  bill  will  help  the 
rest  of  the  industry.  I  hope  to  have  it 
on  the  floor  next  week.  It  imposes  a 
modest  duty  of  2i2  cents  a  pound  on 
zinc  with  a  top  penny  removable  at  13»/i- 
and  12^2 -cent  peril  point.  That  is  all 
I  will  say  about  it.  I  hope  to  have  it  on 
the  floor  next  week.  It  will  produce  $36 
million  annually  in  revenue.  It  is  sup- 
plementary to  this  bill. 

I  support  this  bill  and  hope  that  it 
passes  today. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina, 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  Mr  Chairman,  on 
page  15  of  the  report  the  A-ssL^tant  Sec- 


retary of  the  Interior  made  this  state- 
ment: 

The  prices  called  for  would  encourage  en- 
try into  production  of  operations  that  could 
not  hope  to  continue  production  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  substantial  subsidy. 

In  the  legislation  as  reported  out  by 
the  committee  are  there  any  steps  taken 
to  prevent  people  who  are  not  now  in  the 
business  from  going  into  the  business? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  One  of  the 
amendments  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvarua  offered  and  which  was 
adopted  by  the  committee — and  inciden- 
tally we  had  only  two  votes  against  this 
bill  in  the  full  committee — one  of  the 
amendments  would  restrict  from  partici- 
pation in  this  program  any  operator  who 
had  not  operated  in  the  last  7  years  or 
any  mine  property  which  had  not  been 
worked  during  the  last  7  years. 

Mr  HEMPHILL,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  AI.BERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire 
to  compliment  my  cclleague  upon  the 
hard  and  intelligent  effort  he  has  put 
into  this  problem.  He  has  worked  at  it 
continuously.  He  has  stayed  on  duty 
here  in  Washington  at  a  time  when  he 
had  a  campaign  in  his  own  district,  pur- 
suing this  and  other  matters  of  impor- 
tant legislative  business.  So  I  commend 
him. 

The  gentleman  comes  from  northeast - 
cm  Oklahoma  which  is  a  part  of  the 
great  Tri -State  area,  one  of  the  greatest 
lead  and  zinc  producing  areas  in  the 
world.  He  has  done  an  excellent  job 
on  this  matter  and  is  to  be  commended 
for  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  my 
friend. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington, 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too, 
want  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  I  hope  it  passes.  I  think  it  is  es- 
sential, because  this  is  an  essential  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  from  the  se- 
curity standpoint.  It  is  essential  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  healthy  zinc  and 
lead  industry  in  the  United  States. 

I  hope  also  that  the  measure  spon- 
sored by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Baker],  sees  day- 
light in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Washington:  likewise  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  and  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Allen],  for  their  compli- 
mentary remarks  and  for  the  fight  which 
they  have  made  tirelessly  for  the  lead  and 
zinc  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.     I  yield. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  this  legislation  and 
to  cong^ratulate  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa on  the  very  excellent  Job  he  has 
done  in  studying  and  helping  the  com- 


mitt^-e  in  processing   this  much-needed 
lesjislation, 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DEN"r  I  want  to  express  the  po- 
sition in  which  I  find  myself.  I  want  to 
support  the  gentleman  and  will  support 
him  in  his  valiant  fight  to  have  this  leg- 
islation passed.  I  also  wish  to  comment 
that  he  has  pinpointed  the  real  reason 
this  legislation  is  necessary.  I  represent 
a  coal  mining  district  in  my  great  Com- 
monwealth, Our  employment  is  about 
6  to  1  what  it  is  in  the  zinc  and  lead 
mines.  However,  the  zinc  and  lead  mines 
are  suffering  from  a  lowering  in  the 
tariff  bars,  while  our  mines  are  suffering 
from  a  raising  of  the  tariff  bars  in  those 
countries  that  have  to  import  coal.  They 
have  raised  their  tariffs  against  our 
product  while  we  in  turn  are  lowering 
our  tariffs  in  favor  of  their  products. 
The  gentleman  is  to  be  complimented  on 
his  fight  and  on  facing  the  facts. 

May  I  say  further  that  I  hope  this  does 
not  give  the  Tariff  Commission  the  sig- 
nal to  lower  the  tariffs  even  lower,  caus- 
ing us  to  raise  the  subsidies  even  higher, 
and  then  again  have  the  process  of  low- 
ering and  raising,  to  where  we  will  find 
ourselves  even  worse  off  than  we  are. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  have 
a  very  deep  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Brown  1  and  I  also  have 
a  deep  respect  for  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  I  should  like  to  look  for  an 
area  of  agreement  among  my  mutual 
friends.  I  do  discover  in  this  instance 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  agree  that 
there  is  a  problem  among  the  miners 
concerned,  but  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
suggests  that  they  should  be  helped  by 
raising  the  tariffs  or  altering  the  quotas. 
What  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
suggests  is  that  we  now  have  before  us  a 
remedy,  something  that  will  help,  that 
we  can  pass  and  that  will  have  a  reason- 
able chance  of  becoming  law,  whereas  if 
we  followed  the  route  of  help  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  it  might 
take  many  years  and  we  would  have  no 
small  mines  left, 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  There  have  al- 
ready been  7  years  of  effort  in  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  develop  remedies  through 
the  tariff  or  through  import  quotas 
They  have  been  fruitless  years  as  far  as 
the  small  producers  are  concerned. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     I    yield    to    the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
Two  years  ago  we  came  here  with  the 
domestic  lead  and  zinc  problem — the  in- 
jury being  inflicted  on  an  American  in- 
dustry by  unreasonable  imports. 

Many  Members  told  us  they  wanted  to 
save  domestic  lead  and  zinc  mines. 
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But  the  bill  then  embraced  not  only 
all  lead  and  zinc  mines,  big  and  small, 
but  other  minerals,  as  well. 

Many  of  you  objected  lo  including  the 
big  mining  operatiorus 

You  said.  "Go  back  and  bring  in  a  bill 
that  helps  the  .small  mmes  only,  and  we'll 
be  for  It,." 

Well,  today  we  are  back  with  that  bill. 
the  smB.lI-mines  bill  that  you  requested. 

It  meets  the  very  sensible  specifica- 
tions you  laid  down  2  years  ago,  and  it 
IS  sorely  needed  to  check  a  disaster 
spreading  over  one  of  the  vital  resources 
of  this  country 

For  7  years,  most  lead  and  zinc  sup- 
plies in  this  country  have  come  from  out- 
side our  own  borders,  because  foreign 
lead  and  zinc  can  be  mined  cheaper  than 
US.  .=;upplies. 

Big  American  mii.incr  companies  have 
and  sell  lead  and  zmc  from  abroad. 

They  keep  gome. 

But  small  American  producers  have  no 
foreign  mines,  so  they  are  dead  or  dying. 

Gradually  we  are  wantonly  placing 
ourselves  in  a  position  where  we  will  have 
no  ready  source  for  lead  and  zmc  except 
foreign  production. 

And  again  today,  hundreds  ut  small 
mines  that  helped  save  us  m  World  War 
II  are  idle,  going  the  way  of  abandon- 
ment and  flood 

Every  year  that  goes  by,  more  mines 
are  lost  forever. 

Many  more  will  be  lost  in  the  next  year 
if  we  do  not  act  now 

And  what  about  the  miners? 

Nobody  has  to  defend  a  miner  on  his 
willingness  to  do  hard  work. 

But  if  you  arp  a  miner,  you  do  not  find 
work  m  a  dead  m.me  town. 

If  you  are  broke,  if  you  are  stuck  with 
a  house  in  a  dead  mine  town,  you  can- 
not sell  out  and  move. 

If  you  ha'vC  any  hope,  it  is  down  there 
in  the  mine. 

Your  hope  is  that  the  mine  can  get 
going  aeain,  enough  .so  that  you  can  earn 
a  livin? 

And  if  the  miners  of  my  district,  in 
the  Tri -State  field  of  Missouri.  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas,  ask  for  any  kind  of 
help  It  15  only  for  that  kind  of  a  t>oost — 
not  for  a  dole. 

It  15  in  the  national  interest  to  main- 
tain minimum  level  pnxluction  in  our 
dom'^-^-tic  lead  and  zmc  mines. 

Unstable  governments  could  shut  off 
foreign  supplies  without  notice. 

Or  should  new  'ise?  be  developed  for 
lead  and  zmc.  and  dt-mand  multiply,  for- 
eign producers  could  charge  about  any 
price  they  wanted  to  charge. 

Nothing  will  be  done  about  this  situa- 
tion by  the  executive  branc^i.  >o  action 
bv  Congress  is  the  only  hope. 

Two  rimes  the  Tariff  Comnii.SvSion  has 
returned  a  finding  of  uijury  after  m- 
vesu^^ating  the  plight  of  our  small  Amer- 
ican lead  and  zinc  producers. 

Four  years  after  the  ftr.^t  such  faid. 
the  President  late  m  1958  put  on  a  weai 
imp<rt  quota  that  ha^  proved  to  be  com- 
pleU'ly  lUf^ffective. 

Not  a  single  small  mine  has  reopened 
in  the  Tri-Staie  district 

Not  a  one  l-,  running  now. 

And  the  executive  branch  refuses  to  do 
anything  more 


H.R.  8860  will  ward  n?r  di-^a.'^ter  by 
guaranteeing  a  small  produc'i  the  mini- 
mum adequate  price  on  2 '>00  tons  of 
lead  and  2.000  tons  of  zinc  a  year— just 
enough  to  maintain  the  mine,  just 
enough  to  .^tHv  alivp  and  not  <=>n''it.'h  *o 
damage  any  guod-iu'ighbor  country  Lh.it 
sells  U.S  lead  and  zinc. 

Never  could  more  eix>d  be  done  for  so 
little  public  money. 

Throui'h  H  R  8860,  well  over  500  mines 
m  9  or  10  States  can  be  saved  from  flood- 
ing out,  from  total  loss,  at  an  average 
investment  of  only  a  little  more  than 
ST, 000  a  mine. 

For  that  we  get  enough  operation  to 
maintain  these  m^ines. 

We  keep  hundreds  of  miner  families 
on  the  job,  out  of  hopeless  poverty,  off 
relief. 

We  save  little  businessmen — store- 
keepers, suppliers — in  mine  towns. 

No  handouts;  we  give  them  only  the 
chance  to  earn  their  own  living. 

We  get  mineral  production  the  Nation 
can  use. 

And  we  save  mines  the  Nation  would 
have  to  have  in  a  national  defense  emer- 
gency that  cut  us  off  from  foreign  sup- 
plies far  distant,  very  possibly  out  of 
roach  in  South  America  and  Australia. 

The  committee,  I  believe,  knows  that 
we  must  not  let  ruin  engulf  the  Nation's 
own  resources  of  minerals  as  vital  as  lead 
and  zinc. 

We  can  act — and  I  know  we  will — over- 
whelmingly in  the  national  Interest  by 
passing  this  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
m^an.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentlem.an  from  Nevada  (Mr,  Baring  I 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
tlie  Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
Mr.  Edmondson]  has  permitted  me  to 
share  his  time  in  support  of  his  bill.  H.R. 
8860.  and  several  similar  bills  that  would 
stabilize  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  by 
small  producers  and  help  preserve  do- 
mestic reserves  of  these  minerals.  The 
bills  ■would  also  provide  employment  for 
many  miners  and  their  families  who  have 
suffered  for  the  past  several  years  be- 
cause of  our  present  domestic  mining 
policies.  I  said,  and  not  facetiously,  our 
present  domestic  raining  policy';  I 
should  have  said,  '  b«^causf  of  the  lack 
of  any  domestic  mmintr  program  under 
the  present  administration." 

I  have  watched  thriving  mining  com- 
munities fade  into  ghost  towns  in  ev^ry 
part  of  my  State  where  mining  once  was 
the  principal  industry.  I  have  ap- 
proached the  problem  from  many  angles 
throueh  the  introduction  of  legislation 
and  I  finally  supported  a  resolution  me- 
morializing the  administration  to  come 
up  with  a  sound  domestic  mining  pro- 
gram which  they  have  failed  to  do  True. 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  considered 
from  time  to  time  the  advisability  of 
raismg  tariffs  in  order  to  protect  domes- 
tic production,  but  I  have  little  or  no 
faith  in  what  may  develop  pursuant  to 
their  present  investigations,     I  do  not 


feel  that  they  are  realistic  or  sympa- 
thetic in  their  approach,  and  while  they 
have  dflibf'ratfxl  domestic  minint'  has 
virtually  become  extinct 

H  R.  8860  simply  provides  an  incentive 
payment  which  would  stabilize,  on  a  slid- 
ing .^rale,  zinc  at  14 •  2  cents  and  lead  at 
17  cents  per  pound  for  small  producers 
as  defined  We  cannot  depend  on  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  I  have  yet  to  read 
a  favorable  departmental  report  on  any 
bill  that  would  help  domestic  mining  un- 
der the  present  administration  It  is, 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  that  the 
Congress  enact  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us.  This  legislation,  coupled  with 
adequate  Import  controls,  would  estab- 
lish a  program  invaluable  in  the  develop- 
ment of  not  only  small  lead  and  zinc 
mining  oE>eratlons  but  would  strengthen 
our  present  ore  reserves  which  are  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  tremendous  future  re- 
quirements of  the  Nation's  economy, 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  KylI. 

Mr  KYI.  Mr  Chairman,  may  I  first 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  tremendous,  un- 
tiring efforts  in  behalf  of  miners  in  his 
district  and  in  the  Nation.  I  would  have 
to  hold  strong  feelings  in  this  matter  to 
oppose  the  proposal  of  my  respected 
friend  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  Chairman,  within  the  limits  of 
hLs  ability,  the  gentleman  from  loua 
will  attempt  to  keep  his  argument  com- 
pletely objective  and  logical.  Pursuant 
to  that  purpose,  he  recognizes  first  the 
area  of  agreement.  We  recognize  the 
unhealthy  situation  existing  in  the  lead 
and  zinc  industry. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe 
that  this  legislation  should  not  be 
passed  for  the  following  reasons: 

There  are  two  purposes  to  which  the 
legislation  could  be  directed — first,  to 
solving  the  t>asic  problem  of  the  in- 
dustry; and,  second,  to  providing  relief 
for  segments  of  the  industry. 

H.R.  8860  has  not  been  considered  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  the  lead  and 
zinc  industry.  Indeed,  almost  every 
single  individual  who  testified  concern- 
ing the  bill  indicated  his  conviction  that 
it  is  not  a  problem -solving  device.  For 
instance,  the  gentleman  who  speaks  as 
chairman  of  the  emergency  lead  and 
zinc  committee  and  who  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  western  Governors'  mining 
advisory  council  has  said  that  his  group 
is  on  record  as  favoring  the  use  of  tariff 
to  correct  the  situation.  He  made  his 
point  abundantly  clear  when  he  said: 

Our  basic  stand  U  that  this  trouble  we 
are  In,  particularly  In  lead  and  zinc,  shovild 
be  taken  care  of  through  quotas  or  tariffs 
and  we  prefer  a  tariff  or  tajc  approsu^h. 

This,  my  colleagues,  is  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  head  of  the  emergency 
committee  and  the  advisory  board  for 
the  mines  themselves. 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill — 
and  each  Member  has  such  a  report  be- 
fore him — carries  the  same  admission  by 
impUcation  from  beginning  to  end 

The  proponents,  in  their  majority 
statement  on  page  7,  accept  the  author- 
ity of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  prove 
that  tariffs  are  the  genuine  answer. 
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Testimony  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  definite  on  this  point  When 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  asked  the  De- 
partment representative  in  committee  if 
H.R  8860  is  a  problem-solvint;  device  he 
said.  No.  It  IS  not"  And  he  said  this 
In  three  different  ways.  The  Depart- 
ment opposes  enactment.  Thus  we  see 
the  agreement  on  this  point 

So  the  case  must  rest  on  the  bill's  re- 
lief possibilities.  This  bill  seeks  to 
stabilize  the  price  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  iadus- 
try — for  the  small  producers — so  that 
those  mines  can  operate  at  reasonable 
profit  and  reemploy  presently  unem- 
ployed people.  The  compensatory  pay- 
ments— the  direct  subsidy  payments — 
would  make  up  the  difference  between 
market  price  and  the  price  stipulated  as 
profitable  by  the  legislation.  In  other 
words,  the  bill  seeks  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion in  that  segment  of  the  industry. 
There  is  even  the  hope  that  some  mines 
would  be  reopened  and  the  implication 
that  citizens  would  be  encouraged  to  sur- 
vey for  new  domestic  sources. 

The  situation  is  this:  Prices  have  been 
depressed  by  oversupply.  Stockpiles  are 
full  to  overflowing.  Competitive  prod- 
ucts take  some  of  the  market.  Even  in 
the  face  of  new  markets  for  zinc,  we  have 
more  of  the  metals  than  we  can  use  So. 
assuming  passage  of  this  bill,  the  small 
mines  increase  production,  and  here  we 
have  evident  fallacy  No.  1.  Actually, 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  solve  a  prob- 
lem of  oversupply  by  increasing  produc- 
tion. The  story  does  not  end  here. 
These  mines  have  been  inoperative,  or 
only  partly  operative  because  of  price, 
and  there  has  been  some  unemployment. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  some 
people  would  be  put  back  to  work  in  the 
small  mines.  History  tells  us  that  when 
we  have  an  oversupply.  subsidies  are 
incentive  payments  leading  to  further 
production  and  this  has,  without  excep- 
tion, caused  a  decline  in  actual  market 
price.  So  in  the  lead  and  zinc  industry 
we  have  put  some  miners  back  to  work 
in  small  mines,  but  because  mining 
would  become  unprofitable  for  big  mines 
not  included  in  the  act.  they  would  be 
forced  to  curtail  production  and  to  lay 
off  employees.  I  submit  that  a  man  un- 
employed is  just  as  unemployed  whether 
he  had  been  working  with  10  or  a  thou- 
sand fellows. 

So  you  see.  we  have  not  solved  a  prob- 
lem and,  further,  we  have  given  no  actual 
relief.  We  can  put  one  man  back  to 
work  in  a  small  mine,  but  because  of  the 
nature  of  economics,  we  would  take  one 
out  of  work  in  the  big  mine  Please 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a  fight 
between  big  and  small  mines.  In  fact 
there  has  been  no  fight  involved  here  at 
all.  All  considerations  have  been  in  an 
atmosphere  of  good  feeling. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  may  the 
gentleman  also  say  that  programs  of 
this  kind  are  not  permanent.  We  could 
easily  give  hope — false  hope — to  small 
miners  and  those  interested  in  develop- 
ing new  mines.  Then  one  day.  Congress 
shuts  off  the  supply  of  funds  and  the 
industry  is  in  worse  shape  than  before 
the  legislation. 


Now  m  spit.e  of  the  fact  we  would  not 
be  solving  anything,  or  giving  any  over- 
all relief  the  taxpayers,  including 
miners  and  mmeowners.  would  be  con- 
tributing about  $5  million.  The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  not  voting  against 
this  bill  because  of  the  estimates!  cost. 
If  that  expenditure  would  help  the 
people,  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  outlay  of  cash. 

He  does  fear  that  the  next  step  would 
be  to  include  in  new  proposals,  the  entire 
lead  and  zinc  industry  Then,  with  this 
precedent,  all  other  minerals  people 
would  seek  recourse  in  fiimilar  proposals. 
It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  even 
now  there  are  proposals  in  Congress  to 
make  bonus  payments  to  miners  of  k)eryl. 
choromite.  tantalum,  and  tin,  and  agita- 
tion for  fluorspar  and  manganese. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  testimony 
almost  universally  agrees  that  the  cul- 
prit in  this  case  is  the  excessive  importa- 
tion of  lead  and  zinc  from  foreign  na- 
tions. There  is  direct  testimony  that 
while  we  are  curtailing  our  domestic  op- 
erations, certain  foreign  nations  are 
building  new  smelters  and  developing 
new  mines  to  process  more  metals  to  ship 
to  the  United  States,  A  Mexican  miner 
makes  less  money  total  in  a  day  than  the 
American  miner  earns  in  fringe  benefits. 
The  gentleman  is  not  suggesting  a  cut 
in  our  wage  rates.  He  is  simply  pointing 
out  a  fact  of  life.  Foreign  companies  can 
ship  lead  and  zinc  to  the  United  States 
at  today's  prices  and  make  a  profit. 

Here  the  $5  million  estimated  expendi- 
ture does  cause  irritation  because  under 
the  proposal  being  considered,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the 
taxpayer  would  be  subsidizing  a  sector 
of  our  industry  without  solving  any 
problem  and  at  the  same  time  would  in 
effect  subsidize  foreign  operations.  And 
the  gentleman  is  compelled  to  express 
his  opinion  that  this  business  of  closing 
American  industrj'  to  satisfy  non-Amer- 
ican industry  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
this  Nation's  chief  economic  problems. 
This  is  a  problem  which  demands  atten- 
tion. 

The  lesson  of  the  past  is  obvious  and 
undeniable.  We  cannot  repeal  the  eco- 
nomic law  of  supply  and  demand  by  leg- 
islative act  any  more  than  we  can  repeal 
the  law  of  gravity  or  deny  the  Pytha- 
gorean theorem, 

A  free  enterprise  economy  fools  itself 
when  lawmakers  attempt  to  control  one 
segment  while  letting  other  segments  go 
uncontrolled.  The  alternative  then  be- 
comes one  of  controlling  all,  and  to  plac- 
ing in  control,  a  bureau  or  an  individual 
who.  like  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  char- 
acter, becomes  lord  high  controller  and 
lord  high  everything  else. 

The  headache,  in  this  instance,  is  a 
symptom.  The  legislative  analgesic  can 
do  nothing  but  hide  the  real  malady 
which  is  maliciously  consuming  the 
body  of  our  American  mining:  industry. 
"R,X."  8860  is  not  the  right  medicine. 

Mr.  DEVINE,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  K\T  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oliio 

Mr  DEVINE.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in  his 
clear-cut  approach  to  tins  problem.    The 


gentleman  has  again  demonstrate!  that 
he  IS  a  student  of  Government  and  that 
he  approaches  these  problems  from  pure 
objectivity,  and  not  on  an  emotional 
basis  I  have  noticed  during  the  tew 
months  the  gentleman  ha^  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congre.ss  that  he  is  always 
on  the  floor,  listening  to  the  debate,  and 
taKing  part  in  those  instances  where  it 
affects  his  district.  I  wish  to  compli- 
m-nt  the  gentleman  for  his  devotion  to 
duty  and  continued  intelligent  approach 
to  the  problems  of  his  constituents. 

Mr  KYL     I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield 'i' 

Mr  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  would  like  to 
join  in  the  obsc-vation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  ;  Mr  Devi.neI.  The  gen- 
tleman is  most  conscientious  in  his  ap- 
proach and  his  arguments  today  How- 
ever, would  not  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  the  same  administration 
which  has  reported  adversely  on  this 
bill,  in  1958  reported  favorably  upon  the 
Seaton  bill  which  had  in  title  II  the 
Small  Producers"  program  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  that  proposal'' 

Mr.  KYL.  As  the  gentleman  knows.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  Seaton  pro- 
posal, as  it  was  called,  but  the  hearings 
before  the  committee  in  consideration  of 
this  matter  do  include  some  colloquy  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  gentleman  from  the  department 
in  which  that  department  representa- 
tive indicated  that  there  were  different 
circumstances 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired, 

Mr  BUDGE,  I  yield  the  gentleman  2 
additional  minutes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  take  this  time  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  a  very  able  presentation  of 
a  worthy  statement.  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks.  I  think 
his  remarks  set  forth  very  distinctly 
and  clearly  the  pertinent  facts  relating 
to  this  legislation.  The  statement  indi- 
cates the  wealth  of  study  the  gentleman 
has  devoted  to  the  matter.  It  is  only 
good  commonsense  that  we  should  be 
seeking  the  more  Isermanent  and  less 
costly  solution. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Idaho  1  Mrs  Pfo-t' 

Mrs.  PFOST  V.r  Chairman,  I  nse  in 
support  of  H.R  8860  and  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  EDMONDSON]  for  his  tireless  efforts 
on  behalf  of  this  legislation  as  well  as  my 
other  colleagues  with  whom  I  .lomed  m 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation 

My  own  State  of  Idaho  has  been  one 
of  the  Nation's  major  producers  of  lead 
and  zinc.  However,  both  small  and  larce 
producers  in  my  State  have  suffered  se- 
vere hardships  as  a  result  of  the  country's 
foreign  trade  policies.  This  ha.s  been 
shown  time  and  time  again  in  investiga- 
tions and  reports  of  the  US  Tariff 
Commission. 
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There  was  a  time  when  we  had  scores 
of  small  producing  mines,  but  the  illog- 
ical policies  of  our  Government — which 
have  favored  foreign  imports  of  these 
metals  over  domestic  sources—  have 
forced  many  of  our  small  mines  out  of 
business. 

Current  low  prices — 13  cents  for  lead 
and  12  cents  for  zinc — reflect  the  current 
world  oversupply.  and  are  well  below  the 
small  producers'  cost  of  production,  and 
lead  and  zinc  mining  will  further  de- 
teriorate in  Idaho  and  other  States  unless 
legislation  is  enacted. 

In  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district 
of  Idaho,  for  example,  one  complete  sec- 
tion known  as  the  Pine  Creek  area  has 
only  one  mine  operating  today  where 
seven  were  in  operation  formerly  Em- 
ployment there  has  gone  down  by  more 
than  40  percent.  This  has  brought  hard- 
ship to  many  families  and  it  has  hurt  the 
economy  of  the  area,  The  same  thing 
has  happened  in  other  Idaho  di.~.tricts 
More  than  1,000  miners  have  lost  their 
jobs  in  my  State 

When  we  move  to  spend  1,000  times 
more  in  foreign  lands  than  the  small 
amount  provided  m  this  legislation  for 
our  lead-zinc  producers,  then  I  think  we 
can  afford  these  essential  domestic  ex- 
penditures, and  they  can  be  met  withm 
the  budget. 

Many  of  these  small  mines  can  and 
should  be  reopened  m  the  future.  The 
legislation  under  discussion,  under  a  lim- 
itation of  $4,840,000  annually  in  a  pro- 
gram attuned  to  the  needs  rif  the  m- 
dustry.  could  go  a  long  \\ay  toward  re- 
opening many  of  these  mines.  The  re- 
sulting decreaise  in  'unemployment  would 
be  more  than  welcome  in  Idaho.  I  assure 
you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  Members 
of  the  House  will  approve  this  legislation 
It  IS  a  step  in  the  ritiht  direction  toward 
providing  some  help  for  a  hard-hit  .se,-- 
ment  of  our  economy  which,  under 
escape-clause  procedures  established  by 
Congress  itself  has  been  found  three 
times  to  be  entitled  to  relief 

Let  us  compare  this  lead-z:nc  bill  un- 
der discussion  to  that  of  the  mutual 
security  and  related  at^encies  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  pa.ssed  th:.-.  bodv  onlv 
last  week.  Under  i'.  more  than  $4  bil- 
lion will  be  authorized  to  be  spent  for 
foreign  aid  m  the  comini,'  fiscal  year 
This  measure  pending  before  us  today, 
which  would  aid  destitute  lead  md  zinc 
miners  of  our  own  country,  fia-ures  out 
at  about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  tFo 
amount  spent  each  year  on  foreien  aid 

The  m.utual  security  bill  will  financ 
such  projects  over.sea.s  as  for^.stry  r>  - 
sources  development,  fisheries  develop- 
ment, and  agricultural  or  rural  improve- 
ment programs  It  finances  coal  mine 
development  and  mineral  development 
other  than  coal  Yet  as  we  attempt  to 
stabilize  mining  by  small  producers  in 
this  country — to  help  conserve  and  de- 
velop our  own  natural  resource.s — some 
have  said  that  this  would  tend  to  un- 
balance the  budi  °t 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fmm  Ohio 
I  Mr   Bov.  : 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman.  I  a>k 
unanimous  consent  to  .speak  out  of  order 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BOW  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  will  speak  out  of  order 
or  not.  but  I  shall  protect  myself  with 
the  unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

This  bill  is  planned  to  help  small  busi- 
ne.ss  We  must  help  small  business  in 
tins  country  if  our  economy  Ls  to  survive 
I  have  small  ousinesses  m  my  district 
that  are  facing  some  real  hardship  The 
other  body,  m  the  tax  bill,  has  effected 
a  depletion  allowance  in  the  clay  indus- 
try—we  are  going  trj  have  some  real  di fa- 
culty, .some  plant  shutdown.s  people  r  ii" 
of  work      This  disturbs  me 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  disturbed  about 
the  Defen.se  Department  buying  a  dredge 
in  Japan  I  am  disturoed  about  the 
engines  that  have  been  bought  in  Japan 
for  the  Panama  Canal.  I  am  disturbed 
with  Government  purchase  of  steel  from 
foreign  nations  I  am  disturbed  o\  er  the 
fact  that  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Co  has  recently  granted  a  larL;e  loan  of 
milliorus  of  dollars  to  a  company  in  Japan 
at  7  percent  interest  It  is  time  we  be- 
gin to  look  after  our  ii.du.stnes,  it  is 
time  we  take  a  new  look  at  reciprocal 
trade  a-:reement.s.  it  is  time  to  Kive  the 
Tariff  Comnus.sion  the  right  to  help  this 
Consre.s.s  m  matters  of  that  kind 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  ChairraaT  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr  BOW  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS.  The  significant  Uuns: 
about  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co  loan 
to  Japan  is  that  it  carries  7  percent  in- 
terest Unlike  a  G'wernment  loan,  the 
interest  and  principal  will  be  paid  since 
It  is  a  loan  of  the  Prudential  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

Mr    BOW.     I  thank  the  t'entleman. 

There  is  one  otlier  matu-r  that  affects 
business  which  gives  me  great  concern, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  of  a  concern  to 
every  American 

I  am  concern f'd  about  the  fact  that  Mr 
Castro  m  Cuba  has  been  saying  he  is 
going  to  take  over  American  industrial 
plants  I  am  concerned  that  the  United 
Slates  has  not  ?jpv\(i6.  notice  on  Mr 
Castro  that  he  will  not  take  over  Ameri- 
can industries  In  Cuba  I  am  concerned 
that  our  Government  has  not  .served  no- 
tice on  Mr  Castro  that  he  will  not  tak»' 
over  our  $85  million  nickel  plant  in  Cuba 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  .A.merican  people 
have  a  rl£,'ht  to  know  u  hether  we  are 
eoing  to  continue  to  take  the  in.sults  and 
mdicnities  from  Pidel  C'a.stro  and  his 
Communist  brother.  Raoul  Ca.vtro,  or 
whether  the  American  people  are  tjoing 
to  get  the  courage,  whether  we  are  unmg 
to  face  up  to  the  facts  and  be  real  .^mf^-ri- 
cans  and  say  to  these  people  that  we 
no  longer  are  going  to  take  from  them 
these  insults. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  th*^  tin.e  has 
come  when  the  Ortranization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  a  great  organization,  one 
that  can  act  and  should  act.  should  be 
serving  notice  on  Mr.  Castro  and  his 
Communist  government  that  if  the 
threat  and  the  rumor  that  we  have  heard 
is  truf'  tha*:  they  are  going  to  ;>ermlt 
submarine    bases    for    the    Communists 


next  to  our  navai  base  at  Guantanamo, 
we  Will  serve  notice  tiiat  that  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  we  will 
not  stand  for  it 

Yes.  Mr  Chairman,  we  have  got  to 
protect  American  industry  here  at  home 
We  have  got  to  protect  small  businfjss 
We  have  got  to  keep  our  {>eople  at  work 
We  al.su  have  to  uphold  the  dignity  and 
the  standard  of  America  thioughout  the 
world.  W'lat  do  the  people  m  Asia  think 
ab(jut  when  they  hear  this  USIA  propa- 
ganda and  the  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  we  spend  on  foreign  aid  to  try  to 
make  people  think  that  we  are  a  great 
c-iintrv;'  I  a.sked  the  StaU-  Department 
and  others.  What  do  tlie.se  people  tliink 
when  they  find  a  Uttle  dictator  like  Cas- 
tro calling  us  most  anything  he  can 
think  of.  threatening  us.  making  us 
cower  in  his  path"*  Well.  I  would  like 
to  say  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  get 
a  little  bit  of  the  philosophy  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  some  of  the  others  who 
were  willing  to  stand  up  and  fight  My 
cood  friend  from  Illinois  I  Mr  O'IIak.aI. 
sitting  over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  from  me,  saw  .some  of  his  com- 
rades f^ght  for  the  liberties  nf  that  coun- 
try We  are  certainly  nr^t  paying  our 
debt  to  the  great  soldiers  of  that  war. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  upon  the  State 
Department  and  upon  all  Americans 
that  we  will  finally  stand  up  and  say 
that  Castro  and  his  kind  have  gone  as 
far  as  we  will  permit  them  to  go:  that  we 
will  defend  our  country,  we  will  defend 
our  industries,  and  we  are  going  to  re- 
a.s.<;prt  our  self-respect  and  we  ar*^  no 
longer  goinK  to  let  the  threat  of  these 
Commimlsts  back  us  into  the  corner, 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Chairman  I 
yield  2  minuros  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  'Mr   Ui.lm.anI. 

Mr  ULLM.'\N  Mr  Chairman  a.'^  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  of  a  minine  dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  Oregon.  I  am  <  sjx'- 
cially  interested  in  measures  to  bring 
about  a  sound  and  stable  mining  indus- 
try in  this  country 

A  small  quantity  of  recoverable  lead  Is 
being  i)roduced  from  ;he  Buffalo  gold 
mine  in  Grant  County  in  my  district 
This  mine  would  probably  qualify  for  a 
sniall  amount  of  'Stabilization  payments 
wnd^r  this  bill 

I  realize  that  the  bill  is  directed  pri- 
marily to  primary  lead-zinc  mines 
which  have  be^n  unable  to  operate  in 
this  emergency  in  the  face  of  ruinous 
foreign  competition. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  Stat«-s  in  which 
tl,t^  benefits  of  this  measure  would  be 
dir-cMv  efTective,  Included  are  not  only 
Western  States,  but  many  States  east  of 
the  Mi.ssi-ssippl  River,  such  as  Illinois. 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Missouri.  North  Caro- 
lina T(  rine.ssee,  Wisconsin,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Virginia, 

The  .secondary  or  Indirect  b^-nefits  of 
the  bill  are  even  more  widespread  affect- 
ing to  some  degree  the  economy  of  most 
parts  of  the  country. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  careful  study 
given  to  minerals  legislation  by  the 
prominent  labor  organizations  of  the 
country  The  AFL-CIO,  for  instance, 
has  considered  the  problem  of  stabilizing 
domestic  mining  in  the  face  of  low -cost 
foreign  production. 
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As  one  part  of  its  current  jvilirv  reso- 
lutions, the  AFI.,-CIO  rtvomm'-nd.-  a  di- 
rect limit+^d  tonnage  subsidy  iiros-um  to 
producers  payable  wh>'never  the  market 
price  drops  below  a  predetermined  level 
based  on  production  cost,^  histo'-ic  prices 
and  requirements  for  defense  aid  do- 
mestic use. 

A  key  part  of  the  AFL-CIO  proposal 
is  that  the  program  should  protect 
against  windfall  profits  to  large  opera- 
tions by  subsidizing  only  limited,  fixed 
tonnages  coming  out  of  any  mine,  with 
a  fixed  level  enabling  small  producers 
to  qualify. 

This  sjjecial  attention  to  small  pro- 
ducers is  strictly  in  line  with  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  as  exhibited  in  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Si.sk  1. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  my  efforts  along  many 
fronts  to  promote  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources. 

I  have  sponsored  and  supported  this  in 
the  case  of  water  through  the  reclama- 
tion program. 

I  have  supported  the  conservation  of 
land  and  forest  resources  through  a  num- 
ber of  measures,  including  my  bill.  H.R. 
4192.  on  lieu  selections  of  public  lands, 
which  has  passed  the  House  and  i^  await- 
iixg  action  by  the  other  body. 

I  have  .spxDnsored  legi'-lation  in  the  field 
of  minerals  to  further  mining  of  beryl, 
chromite  and  columbium-tantalum  in 
this  country,  and  a  favorable  ref>ort  on 
my  bill  in  this  regard  has  been  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  am  also  interested  in  the  consei"va- 
tion  and  supply  of  lead  and  zinc,  al- 
though neither  of  these  metals  is  mined 
in  my  district. 

The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mo- 
bilization which  is  in  charge  of  a  great 
many  tilings  having  to  do  with  the  sup- 
ply of  material  resources,  has  held  that 
there  is  no  shortage  of  lead  or  zinc. 

OCDM  also  has  asserted  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence, domestic  programs  to  stimu- 
late the  production  of  these  metals  are 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense 
or  security  of  the  country. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  OCDM  is 
telling  the  domestic  mining  industry  that 
there  is  enough  lead  and  zinc — and 
chrome,  cobalt,  and  nickel — it  is  telling 
the  American  people  something  entirely 
different. 

In  a  letter  to  a  citizen  of  Salt  Lake 
City  from  the  agency's  Battle  Creek. 
Mich..  oflQce  and  in  regard  to  construc- 
tion of  bomb  shelters,  OCDM  says: 

This  will  refer  to  your  letter  of  February 
29,  1980.  requesting  Information  relative  to 
the  use  of  thick  lead  sheets  as  a  substitute 
for  the  concrete  roof  of  a  basement  fallout 
(radiation)   shelter. 

Althotigh  lead  Is  an  excellent  material  In 
decreRslng  radiation  Intensity,  due  to  den- 
Blty,  we  do  not  recommend  its  use  In  fallout 
shelter  construction  because  of  coet  and 
lack  of  availability  In  large  quantities. 

It  certainly  would  be  a  waste  of  re- 
sources to  allow  developed  lead  and  zinc 
reserves  in  the  small  mines  of  the  coun- 


try to  be  destroyed  as  surely  will  happen 
if  the  .small  mines  are  allowed  to  be 
flix-Hied  or  abandoned  be<-ause  of  the 
pres<-nt  price  situatioi. 

Mr   Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  H  R 
8RfW^  as  a  means  of  promoting:  the  con- 
servation of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
countiT 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
.5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  i  Mr.  Wharton  I , 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
has  apparently  become  an  annual  effort 
to  subsidize  the  mininp  industry  Last 
year  a  more  extensive  movement  along 
this  line  was  soundly  defeated  in  the 
House  and  in  previous  years  the  same 
proposal  has  appeared  with  similar  re- 
sults. This  bill  again  provides  for  as- 
sistance to  small  miners  by  paying  an 
additional  4  cents  per  pound  for  lead  and 
zinc  with  a  present  overall  limitation 
of  some  $5  million.  This  amount  could 
of  course  be  easily  increased  by  the  other 
DOdy  or  by  the  conferees 

Some  of  the  oldest  mines  in  the  coun- 
try are  located  in  my  own  district  in 
New  York  SUte.  They  are  long  since 
discontinued,  in  fact  one  of  them  now 
has  now  been  put  to  the  novel  use  of 
an  atomic  proof  storage  vault,  strictly  a 
private  enterprise.  Our  miners,  when 
their  industry  moved  West,  did  not  ask 
for  a  subsidy.  Our  hard-pressed  dairy 
farmers,  bedeviled  by  the  high  price  of 
supported  feed  grains,  do  not  favor  a  sub- 
sidy and  many  of  them  are  being  forced 
out  of  business.  The  coal  miners  of 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  would 
have  no  relief  under  this  bill  and  we 
have  heard  repeatedly  of  their  difflcul- 
ties  Many  other  industries  have  a  sim- 
ilar experience  and  do  not  resort  to  sub- 
sidies. 

I  think  this  bill  sets  a  bad  precedent. 
It  is  a  foot-in-the-door  approach  at  its 
worst,  aimed  at  the  socialization  of  all 
industry.  If  we  are  to  subsidize  one  big 
industry-  we  will  have  to  do  so  with  all. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  this  meas- 
ure t>e  defeated  again  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly op{X)se  it. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chan-man.  wUl 
the  gentleman  saeld? 

Mr.  WHARTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MEIADER.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  how  many  employees  will  benefit 
from  this  payment:  how  many  miners 
will  be  affected  in  these  600  mines? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Possibly  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  those  figures. 
It  would  be  a  comparatively  small 
number 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  WHARTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  At  the  start  of 
1953  we  had  approximately  27.000  em- 
ployees directly  employed  in  mining  and 
milling  operations  That  number.  I 
understand,  is  now  down  to  below 
10,000  indicating  that  if  we  are  able  to 
revive  a  substantial  portion  of  this  in- 
dustry, it  would  affect  probably  some- 
where between  5.000  to  LSOOO  Inci- 
dental to  that  w-ould  be  the  supply  in- 
dustries and  the  smelting  industries  that 
would  be  directly  affected  Only  in  the 
last  couple  of  montlis  a  smelter  at  Fort 
SmiU..  Art:     that  employed  several  hun- 


dred men.  clovsod  down  becaj.v^>  tlie  Tri- 
State  mining  area  si.ut  down  I  think, 
taking  the  whole  picture  of  'iJie  smelting 
mdu.stry  and  of  the  n.mes  and  the  mills 
as  well  as  the  supply  indu.stnei.  that  are 
affected  you  would  probably  l.-i  a  fit-ure 
of  somewhere  between  25.OC'0  and  3r  000 
men. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  furtlicr.  I  notice 
from  the  table  on  page  5  of  the  report 
that  the  mines  under  2,000  tons  per  year 
would  seem  to  total  slightly  o\er  600 
But  there  is  no  indication  whether  the 
employees  who  would  be  benefited  by  the 
subsidy  paid  to  those  particular  mining 
operations  would  be  a  small  or  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total,  including  em- 
ployees of  those  mines  which  produce 
more  than  2,000  tons  and  thus  would 
not  come  within  the  terms  of  this  bill. 
I  wonder  if  there  have  been  some  esti- 
mates made  of  just  how  many  employees 
are  affected  or  would  be  affected  by  the 
subsidy  provided  here. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman could  get  a  direct  illustration 
from  the  Tri-State  area.  When  I  came 
to  Congress  the  Tri-State  manini:  area 
employed  approximately  2.600  men  in 
mining  and  in  milling.  Today  that 
nimiber  is  below  100  We  believe  that 
in  the  Tri-State  area  we  will  restore 
employment  for  at  least  1000  men  if 
we  pass  this  bill.  That  is  an  estimate 
for  only  one  area.  I  think  the  situation 
there  w  ould  be  duplicated  in  many  States 
across  the  country. 

Mr.  MEADER.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  thinks  there  might  be  as 
many  as  3.000  men  put  to  work  bv  this 
bill? 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  A  much  laiger 
number.  I  would  say. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlem.an  fi-om  Colo- 
rado [Mr  CHENowmi ' 

Mr.  CHENOWETH,  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  and  I  hope  it 
will  receive  the  approval  of  the  Hou.se, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  bill  corL^ldered  by 
our  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  that  has  received  more 
careful  and  exacting  consideration. 
The  committee  made  every  effort  to  write 
a  good  bill,  and  a  number  of  provisions 
designed  to  protect  the  Government  have 
been  incorporated  into  this  measure, 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  district  of  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr  Edmondson  J .  the  au- 
thor of  this  bill,  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
with  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
m^ittee  on  Mines  and  Mining.  We  .saw 
firsthand  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
in  the  lead  and  zinc  industry  in  the  Tri- 
State  area.  My  good  friend  from  Mis- 
souri IMr,  Randall  1  was  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  we  vi.'^ited  some 
of  the  mines  in  his  district.  We  had  a 
breakfast  in  Miami.  Okla.,  where  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr.  Hargis] 
w-as  also  present.  Mr.  Tom  Kiser,  presi- 
dent of  the  Tri-State  Lead  and  Zinc  Ore 
Producers  Association,  presided  at  the 
breakfast,  which  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  persons  interested  in  the  lead 
and  zinc  industry  and  the  economy  of 
that  area  The  group  included  busi- 
nessmen, bankers,  teachers,  and  others. 
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all  of  whom  expressed  great  concern  be- 
cause of  the  closing  of  the  mines. 

I  feel  that  we  must  protect  our  domes- 
tic industries,  and  just  now  our  domes- 
tic mining  industry  is  in  serious  need  of 
assistance  There  are  several  specula- 
tive theoru'S  as  to  how  we  should  pro- 
vide this  assistance.  There  are  those 
who  prefer  import  duties  &s  the  most 
effective  way  to  help  I  very  much  pre- 
fer the  import  duties  Jlowever,  I  would 
say  to  the  committee  I  think  we  are  just 
wasting  our  time  talking  about  getting 
import  duties  on  lead  and  zinc  We 
know  this  is  not  going  to  happen.  Quotas 
restricting  imports  on  lead  and  zmc  were 
eslablished  by  the  President  m  1958.  and 
I  want  to  commend  him  on  taking  this 
action.  These  quotas  are  still  in  effect, 
and  they  have  helped.  However,  the 
quotas  have  not  solved  the  problems 
facing  our  domestic  producers.  This  is 
why  this  bill  is  before  you  today. 

This  is  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  producer.  It  appears  most  of  the 
I  benefits  of  this  legislation  will  go  to  the 
Tri -State  area.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  his  dili- 
gence and  perseverance  in  working  for 
this  legislation.  He  certainly  deserves 
great  credit  for  his  interest  in  trying  to 
work  out  a  solution  to  the  problems 
facing  the  lead  and  zinc  miners  of  his 
district  However  the  benefits  will  not 
be  confined  solely  to  the  Tri-State  area. 
In  Colorado  we  also  mine  lead  and  zinc. 
I  have  very  few  lead  and  zinc  mines  in 
my  district,  but  in  other  parts  of  Colo- 
rado we  do  mine  a  great  deal  of  lead 
and  zinc  This  legislation  is  important 
to  Colorado  and  all  other  States  where 
lead  and  zinc  are  produced. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  is  a  bill  for  the 
benefit  of  the  small  producers.  Tlie 
large  operators  will  obtain  no  direct  ben- 
efits from  this  legislation.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  2,000  tons 
of  lead  and  2,000  tons  of  zmc  annually  is 
the  limit  that  any  operator  can  produce 
and  sell  and  still  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  this  program 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  v;eld? 

Mr  CHENCWETH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKF.I:  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  familiar  with  the  duties  bill  I  am 
trying  to  have  enacted  into  law.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  favors  it. 

Mr    CHENnwETH.     I  certainly  do. 

Mr  BAKER  Let  me  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  a  fact  that  has  not 
been  discussed,  that  there  is  no  conflict 
between  this  bill  and  my  bill,  the  duty 
bill,  because  as  the  domestic  market  for 
lead  and  zinc  rises  due  to  the  effect  of 
my  bill  the  price  differential  will  narrow 
and  less  will  be  paid  to  the  small  pro- 
ducers imder  this  so-called  subsidy  bill. 
When  the  peril-point  prices  are  reached, 
then  nothing  would  be  paid  under  this 
bill.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  agrees 
w  ith  me  on  that 

Mr.  CHENOWEriH     That  is  right. 

Mr.  BAKER  So  instead  of  costing  $4 
mflllon,  S  my  bill  is  adopted  this  bill 
would  cost  only  .si  million  a  year 

Mr.  CHENOWETH  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  great  interest  in  the  situa- 


tion. I  recall  a  year  ai^'O  he  addre.ssed  the 
American  Mining  Congress  in  Denver, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his 
splendid  address,  I  know  the  «reat 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  mining 
industry  of  this  country  I  wish  him  suc- 
cess in  his  effort  to  impose  import  duties 
on  lead  and  zinc.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  gentleman  is  optimistic,  but  I  cer- 
tainly hope  he  can  obtain  approval  of  his 
bill. 

Mr  BAKER  I  do  hope  the  House  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  hope  we  will 
not  only  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
it  but  will  be  able  to  pass  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  to  stabilize  the 
mining  of  lead  and  zinc  by  small  domes- 
tic producers,  is  desperately  needed  at 
this  time.  Otherwise,  many  small  pro- 
ducers of  lead  and  zinc  will  have  to  dis- 
continue operations,  and  the  mines  now 
closed  will  not  be  able  to  reopen.  These 
domestic  producers  cannot  compete  with 
the  foreign  imports  of  these  metals,  and 
must  have  the  assistance  provided  in  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINaLL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Randall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R  8860.  I.  too. 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  for 
his  efforts.  There  are  no  lead  mines  in 
the  Fourth  Missouri  District,  but  there 
are  some  mines  in  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts and,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado.  I,  too.  happened  to 
be  a  member  of  a  special  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  went  out  into  the 
area  in  April  of  1959.  We  visited  two 
areas  in  Missouri— the  Tri-State  area, 
and  also  the  area  known  as  the  Plat  River 
area  in  the  eastern  Ozarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  about  to 
say  may  appear  to  be  emotional,  but  it 
is  based  solidly  on  substantive  facts,  as 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
will  verify.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I 
saw  in  the  Flat  River  area.  I  saw  four 
or  five  towns  all  in  a  little  circle  about 
10  miles  apart.  Your  committee  mem- 
ber arrived  in  town  about  noon.  I  could 
not  find  a  single  eating  place  in  town 
open  for  business.  They  were  all  closed 
because  of  conditions  which  exist  solely 
because  of  the  very  bad  situation  in  the 
lead  industry  in  that  area.  We  finally 
found  a  hamburger  stand  open.  It  was 
the  only  place  in  town  that  was  open — 
a  town  that  was  once  a  flourishing  com- 
munity of  4.000  people.  Even  the  chain- 
stores,  the  old.  established  chainstores 
of  such  types  as  Kroger  and  Woolworth 
were  talking  of  letting  their  leases  lapse 
and  not  renewing  them.  Generally,  the 
streets  were  barren.  Even  at  noon  it 
was  almost  like  an  abandoned  ghost 
town.  Compare  this  with  the  scene  of 
a  town  that  was  at  one  time  a  prosper- 
ous, busy  community. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
uses  the  expression  "There  is  an  attitude 
of  frustration  and  depression  in  the  in- 
dustry generally."  Let  me  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  from  what  I  saw  there 


in  the  Plat  River  area  this  is  an  under- 
statement— it  is  a  masterpiece  of  under- 
statement. When  we  finally  got  around 
to  contacting  the  civic  committee  liiat 
was  trying  to  help,  we  found  that  one 
of  them  was  an  insurance  agent.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  I  gathered  that 
some  of  those  miners  who  are  out  of 
work  were  about  to  let  their  casualty 
policies  lapse  and  there  were  instances 
because  of  the  4-day  week  and  heavy 
layoffs  that  some  of  them  had  to  let  their 
life  insurance  policies  lapse. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
compliment  the  Member  from  the  State 
of  Missouri  on  the  remarks  he  is  making 
here  today.  Since  I  am  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Kansas,  and 
since  we  do  have  similar  conditions  ex- 
isting in  my  State,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  also  want  to  compli- 
ment the  committee  for  its  work  on 
this  important  matter  and  also  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  I  Mr  Edmond- 
son) for  his  diligent  work. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  let  me  tell  you 
about  the  attitude  that  these  people  ex- 
pressed over  and  over  and  over  again. 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  these  little  miners 
feel  about  their  problem  They  say. 
"Help  us  or  we  have  no  future."  What 
they  are  saying,  in  effect,  is  that  we 
should  give  them  a  little  relief  right  now 
They  say,  "Give  us  a  little  relief  right 
now — temporary  relief  before  it  is  too 
late." 

Mr  Chairman,  may  I  take  just  a  few 
seconds  of  these  few  minutes  I  have  to 
quote  from  page  14  of  the  report  from  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Hon.  Fred  Beaton,  who  says: 

Import  quotas  established  In  October  1958 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  have  al- 
ready materially  assisted  in  stabilizing  the 
domestic  lead  and  zinc  Industrie*.  In  addi- 
tion, voluntary  reduction  of  production  by 
various  foreign  countries  after  consultation 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  has 
likewise  assisted  In  reducing  large  world 
surpluses  of  these  two  commodities  The 
cumulative  effect  has  been  to  materially  Im- 
prove the  outlook  for  the  domestic  lead  and 
zinc  Industries 

Mr  Chairman.  I  su.$pect  there  are  sev- 
eral areas  in  America  that  would  prove 
this  statement  to  be  false  equally  as  well 
as  the  two  areas  that  we  visited  in  Mis- 
souri which  I  have  just  tried  to  describe 
to  you.  If  there  is  any  doubt  that  con- 
ditions have  not  materially  improved  as 
the  good  Secretary  suggests  they  have, 
I  think  he  should  send  a  representative 
out  to  the  Tri-State  area  composed  of 
the  three  States  of  Kansas.  Oklahoma, 
and  Missouri,  and  over  into  the  Flat 
River  area  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  so 
that  he  could  determine  the  validity  and 
truthfulness  of  my  statement  and  de- 
scription and  that  his  generalization 
that  conditions  have  materially  im- 
proved has  no  application  to  the  areas 
we  visited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  the  bill 
H.R.  8880,  I  would  remind  the  Members 
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of  the  Hotise  to  remember  that  thi.'; 
bill  applies  only  to  the  small,  riomestK 
producers. 

Bear  in  mind  the  key  ww^  is  "small-— 
that  is.  those  producing  2,000  tons  or  Kss 
Yes — and  the  total  cost  is  small — $4  - 
SOO.OOO  a  year  for  the  i  ntire  pr.>i:ram. 
Let  us  support  this  measure  to  help 
these  little  miners  and  operators  befo:. 
it  becomes  too  late. 

The    CHAIRMAN      The    ume    of    the 
gentleman  Iron.  Missouri  has  expired 

Mr.  ASPINAU.  Mr  Cliairm;.:..  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  tiip 
gentleman  i  ^n.  Kansas  Mr  H-rgis'. 
Mr.  HAIiXjJ.s  Mr  Chairman.  1  rise 
in  support  of  H  R  bSt.O  the  SznaW  Pro- 
ducers bill  for  the  dome.stic  lead  and 
zmc  indosiry.  There  is  ument  need  for 
its  immediate  enactment  to  assure  the 
survival  of  a  badly  cipple'd  ;nd;:.^try 

The  sm^ll  domestic  i;roducpT-s  a  e  t.V 
backbone  of  this  country  s  lead  ana  /j.iiC 
mining  activities.  Their  plight  is  desper- 
ate, as,.  8860  repres*  nts  a  sincere  and 
earnest  effort  to  anivt-  a  an  equitable 
means  of  putting  them  back  in  business. 
HJl.  8860  sets  up  a  program  of  Federal 
stabilization  payments  aim-d  at  restor- 
ing maikft  price-s  ud  Uie  rea.son.iDSe  level 
attaant-d  .n  Mmv,  Is^dT,  before  the  present 
slump  1  he  Commiiue  on  Inurior  and 
Insular  AlTairs.  which  reixirled  the  bill 
with  only  two  dissf-ntmg  voK's  has  care- 
fully amended  it  to  make  sure  that  oeu<  - 
fits  Will  apply  only  to  small  producers  of 
lead  and  zinc  in  the  United  States,  and 
nowhere  else. 

The  Tn-State  mining  district  of  Okla- 
homa. Kansas,  and  Missouri  was  once 
the  Nation's  leading  lead  and  ziric  pro- 
duction area.  Today  in  tins  region,  un- 
employment has  risen  to  an  appAihng 
level.  Valuable  mine  iroperties  and  re- 
sources have  deteriorated  severely. 

Foreign  imports  led  to  price  drops,  and 
this  in  turn  led  mevitably  to  a  virtually 
complete  shutdown  of  the  mines.  Our 
domestic  operators,  in  the  Tri-State 
region  and  in  sections  of  19  other  States 
as  well,  liavc  been  unable  to  compete 
with  the  low  wage  scale  paid  by  foreign 
producers,  and  the  lower  costs  for  ma- 
terials in  those  countries.  They  have 
been  forced  to  close  their  mines  al- 
together, or  stockpile  what  they  produce. 
Back  in  1957,  Tri-State  mines  were 
producing  10.000  tons  of  zinc  and  3,000 
tons  of  lead  each  month,  and  1.400  men 
were  directly  employed  by  this  important 
and  essential  industry.  Today,  because 
of  foreign  price-cutting  and  the  admin- 
istration's failure  to  impose  a  reasonable 
import  quota  system,  production  is  at  a 
standstill. 

Known  reserves  of  lead  and  zinc  ore 
in  the  Tri-State  area,  including  part  of 
my  own  district  in  southeast  Kansas,  are 
reliably  estimated  at  30  million  tons. 
Lead  reserves  in  southeast  Missouri's 
Flat  River  area  are  among  the  country's 
richest.  I  have  been  told  by  officials  of 
the  Tri-State  Zinc  and  Lead  Producers 
Association  that  mine^  in  the  area  ac- 
counted for  approximately  40  p>ercent  of 
the  peak  1957  output 

Among  southeast  Kansas  communities 
adversely  affected  by  mine  shutdowns 
are  Baxter  Springs.  Columbus.  Cherokee. 
Scammon.   Galena.  Chetopa,   Pittsburg, 


and  Osvefo  Tlie  Pit4sburp  vinnity  is 
r»ow  cla«wifif>d  by  the  Department  of 
LRlx>r  a.e  an  area  of  .=;ubstantiRl  arxl  per- 
.-■:-•.•■!. t  labor  .'^urplus."  They  need  help 
out  there,  and  I  can  gnarantee  that  they 
will  be  far  more  grateful  for  it  than  a 
freat  many  of  the  foreien  countries  that 
are  getting  a  share  of  tins  year's  usual 
mas.<=ivp  foreign  aid  handout  program 

In  addition  to  rich  and  untapped  re- 
sources of  domestic  mineral.^  the  Tn- 
State  region  has  much  valuable  mine 
equipment  that  is  rusting  and  corrtxlnii^ 
while  it  hes  idle.  Small-scale  operators 
cannot  afford  to  continue  their  pre.sent 
practice  of  pumping  unworked  mines  to 
keep  them  fi-om  flooding.  And  if  the 
pumps  are  turned  off,  many  developed 
ore  bodies  may  be  destroj'ed  forever. 

Far  worse  than  this  threatened  loss  of 
property  and  equipment,  however,  is  the 
steady  deterioration  of  the  area's  human 
resources.  Destitute  families  depend  on 
Government  relief  through  distribution 
of  surplus  foods.  Available  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  have  been 
exhausted,  and  miners  are  unable  to  find 
other  employment.  Hundreds  have  left 
the  area,  taking  with  them  key  occupa- 
tional skills  that  took  as  long  as  10  years 
to  develop. 

The  problem  of  reop>ening  the  mines, 
and  reducing  inventories  of  stored  lead 
and  zinc,  is  acute.  It  is  a  problem  that 
must  be  faced  and  acted  upon  without 
f  uitiier  deiay. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  the  stabilization 
payments  provided  for  in  H.R.  8860  will 
provide  a  major  share  of  the  solution  by 
giving  small  operatoi-s  the  nec^jssary 
finaiKial  Incentive  for  resuming  produc- 
tion. 

Under  HJl.  88C0.  appropriations  for 
tliis  purpose  are  limited  to  $4,840,000 
annually.  Certainly  the  restoration  of 
employTnent  and  decent  living  conditions 
to  depressed  mining  areas  should  con- 
stitute a  more  than  fair  return  for  the 
governmental  investment  proposed. 

I  am  happy  to  have  lent  my  unqualified 
.support  to  this  legislation  since  it  was 
first  introduced,  and  to  have  played  a 
small  part  in  getting  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  hope  it  receives  the  over- 
whelming approval  it  deserves. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan LMr.  Hoffman!. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  very,  very  laudable  effort 
to  help  individuals  and  business  organ- 
izations which  need  help.  The  trouble 
is  we  are  just  on  the  wrong  track.  I 
would  like  to  help  the  folks  in  my  dis- 
trict, too,  the  Fourth  District  of  Michi- 
gan, in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State. 
Wc  have  a  factory  at  the  little  town  of 
Bangor.  It  is  not  a  veiT  big  factory; 
they  have  300  employees.  Tliey  make 
some  sort  of  a  little  plastic  gadget  that 
they  sell  to  a  corporation  over  in  Ben- 
ton Harbor  not  so  very  far  away.  Tliat 
company  has  been  operating  vers'  suc- 
ces-sfuily,  when  there  was  unemploy- 
ment all  over  the  country.  Tlie  Ben- 
ton Harbor  Corporation  maintained 
three  shifts  a  day,  employment  "24  hours 
a  day.  They  did  it  because  thry  were 
making  their  product  very  ef!irienily  and 


It  was  exceptionally  good  But  now  the 
Japp  make  this  same  little  padget  that 
tht  y  mak(  i,  ver  at  Baneor,  and  the 
Benton  Harbor  Corpor..tK>n  buys  it  be- 
cause the  Japs  sell  it  a  littk  cheaper. 
You  see  what  happens? 

A  week  or  so  ago  the  Bangor  folks  were 
down  here  and  they  said,  •'We  have  lost 
our  market  to  the  Japs.  The  Japs  have 
taken  it  over."  How  about  giving  this 
little  concern  of  mine  a  foib^idy  of  some 
kind"'  They  coulc  use  the  money.  Those 
300  employees  m  that  little  town  cmild 
continue  m  their  iobs  But  these  people 
know  when  you  dc  that  you  on!y  do  what 
we  did  with  the  farmers  proeram,  give 
somebody  some  money  and  solve  noth- 
ing.   That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

So  I  cannot  go  along  with  a  bill  of  this 
kind. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  West  "Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  B.^iLEY],  one  of  the  hardest 
working  Members  of  the  House,  who  is 
always  on  the  floor,  who  is  always  in 
committee  every  time  we  have  a  commit- 
tee meeting,  you  all  know  him  very  well. 
I  think  he  has  the  right  solution.  They 
have  a  pottery  business  up  there  and 
some  glassware.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
the  employees  began  to  lose  their  Jobs 
because  of  the  importations  from  Japan. 
What  he  is  kicking  about  now,  or  rather 
he  would  say  objecting  to,  is  the  fact 
that  his  workers  are  out  of  jobs  because 
the  merchandise  comes  in  from  other 
countries. 

I  have  a  letter  this  morning  on  the 
same  line,  pianos  over  at  South  Haven. 
I  did  not  know  they  imported  any  to  this 
country,    but    they    say    they    come    in 
through    Canada.      But    this    story    of 
wheat    and   other   products   coming    in 
from  Canada  and  taking  over  the  mar- 
ket is  an  old  one.    So  I  would  not  worry 
about  that  musical  instrument  coming 
in.    But  if  you  look  aroimd  you  will  find 
that  practically  every  American  indus- 
try   is    operating    in    competition    with 
something  that  comes  in  from  abroad. 
I    have    not    forgotten    that    Brother 
Reuther — and  I  have  not  spoken  about 
him  for  some  few  days — he  is  the  man 
who  CEime  down  here  and  advocated  that 
we  do  everything  we  could  to  help  people 
abroad.     We  sent  over  the  know-how,  we 
sent  the  machinery,  and  we  furnished 
them    the   money    to    establish    plants. 
Then  this  little  monster  came  back  in 
competition  and  up  in  Detroit  they  are 
yelling  their  heads  off  about  unemploy- 
ment.   What  was  to  be  expected?     What 
did  they  think  would  happen? 

Then  we  have  some  factories  in  my 
district  that  have  plants  in  England. 
We  have  factories  that  have  plants  in 
Germany.  Not  long  ago  there  were  150 
of  the  boys  in  one  of  those  plants  where 
they  make  smooth  wire,  who  lost  their 
jobs  because  the  wire  was  coming  in  from 
abroad.  Not  the  home  company.  They 
were  not  shipping  that  particular  article. 
They  were  making  something  else  and 
shipping  it  back  here. 

So  you  get  into  that  kind  of  a  situation. 
It  seems  to  me  instead  of  trying  to  solve 
by  subsidy  these  questions  which  are  de- 
stioyins  small  business — and  there  is  no 
question  but  what  they  are — that  in- 
stead   of    trymt;    to    subtsidize    th^m    we 
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should  look  at  the  other  end  of  the  prob- 
lem and  just  keep  some  of  that  stuff  out. 
Try  that  for  once. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gaji    Mr.  Meader  • 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  see  if  I  cannot  get  some  an- 
swers to  questions  which  I  asked  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  Mr  Whar- 
ton J  when  he  had  the  floor 

I  am  trying  to  find  out  from  the  report 
and  from  the  hearmgs.  and  also  from 
discussions  with  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee just  how  many  mineworkers  will 
'oe  benefited  by  this  legislation  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
that  It  does  not  appear  from  the  report 
and  the  table  on  page  5  of  the  report 
which  shows  the  number  of  mines  m 
various  categories:  from  zero  to  499;  the 
second  category  from  500  to  999:  the 
third  category  from  1000  to,  it  says,  2999. 
but  I  am  sure  it  must  mean  1999  which 
is  the  number  of  tons  per  year. 

The  first  three  categories  are  the  ones 
which  would  be  benefited  by  this  legisla- 
tion, as  I  understand,  and  I  think  they 
total  approximately  a  little  over  600 
mines.    Is  that  correct ^ 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman's 
estimate  as  ro  the  number  of  mines  is 
accurate  As  to  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed m  the  mines  I  think  the  figures 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior are  inaccurate,  at  least  so  far  as  I 
am  personally  acquainted  with  condi- 
tions in  the  tristate  area. 

Could  I  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion as  to  the  n'omber  of  employees? 

Mr  MEADER.  I  wish  you  would  let 
me  have  a  figure  that  is  approximate,  or 
your  best  judgment  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum  number  of  employees 
which  will  be  put  to  work  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation  and  the  number  of  men 
now  working. 

Mr  EDM0ND60N'  I  gave  to  the  gen- 
tleman a  few  moments  ago  an  estimate 
which  I  feel  is  a  sound  estimate.  I 
headed  the  special  subcommittee  inves- 
tigating this  problem  over  a  year  ago,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  My  per- 
sonal estimate  of  the  number  who  would 
be  benefited  is  between  25.000  and 
35.000  But  I  would  concede  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  includes  not  only 
miners  but  also  men  who  are  now  in  the 
mills,  men  who  are  in  the  smelters  which 
are  shut  down  or  on  the  verge  of  shut- 
ting down,  men  in  the  supply  companies 
and  related  equipment  industries  who 
supply  these  mines. 

That  figure  cannot  be  found  in  the 
report.  I  will  concede  to  the  gentleman. 
It  does  not  appear  there,  but  I  think 
it  is  rightly  arrived  at  from  the  reoorts 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  I  have  here 
the  Tariff  Commission  report  of  April, 
1958  and  the  Tariff  Commission  report 
of  March  1960.  and  I  may  .say  to  vou 
that  I  arrived  at  these  figures  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  overall  in- 
dustrial picture 

Mr.  MEADER  I  r.^ard  the  ft^^^ure 
used  dunr.g  debate  on  the  rule  that  there 
were  some  46,000  miners  unemployed,  of 
which  42.000  were  coal  miners  It,  there- 
fore looked  to  me  as  though  the  number 


of  men  who  would  be  affected  by  this 
legislation  would  be  something  like  4.000. 
The  gentleman  gave  me  a  figure  10  times 
that  many 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  I  explained  to  the 
gentleman  that  my  figure  took  into  con- 
sideration not  only  miners  but  workers 
m  related  fields. 

Mr  MEADER  Suppose  we  confine 
It  to  those  engaged  m  the  mu\ing  of  lea-d 
and  zinc:  how  many  would  be  affected 
oy  this  legislation? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  our  own  district,  the 
Tri-State  District,  there  would  be  about 
a  thousand  m  that  area. 

Mr.  MEADER.  What  proportion  does 
the  production  in  your  district  bear  to 
total  production? 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  The  Tri-State 
District  has  not  produced  in  excess  of 
20  percent  of  the  total  national  produc- 
tion, for  quite  some  time. 

Mr.  MEADER.  So  we  get,  perhaps,  to 
a  figure  of  not  in  excess  of  5,000. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  If  you  are  taking 
directly  the  miners  themselves.  I  think 
the  5.000  figure  might  be  a  fair  figure 
for  the  overall  national  situation. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Let  me  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee:  Is  this  simply 
the  beginning  of  a  general  program  for 
subsidized  mines?  Are  we  going  on  to 
other  minerals  and  establish  a  prece- 
dent here  today  that  you  did  this  for  the 
lead  and  zinc  miners,  you  have  to  do  it 
for  the  various  other  types  of  ore  that 
we  produce? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  unable  to  say  what  his 
committee  will  bring  to  the  House  to 
consider  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  like  to  advise  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  we  do  have 
bills  covering  other  ores  and  metals  and 
the  producers  of  such.  Also  there  are 
other  distresed  areas.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
we  cannot  get  to  those  bills  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  distress  they  are  in  will 
be   cured    up    before    we    come    back 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman   1   additional   minute. 

Mr.  MEADER  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  do  not  like  to  be  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  discriminatmg  among  classes 
that  are  similar.  I  do  not  like  to  be  in 
the  position  of  establishing  a  general 
principle  applicable  to  one  class  which  in 
all  good  faith  and  conscience  should  be 
extended  to  others  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  in  that  respect.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  recognize  that  these  two 
are  the  basic  minerals  to  all  of  our 
fabrication.  I  would  like  to  advLse  the 
sentleman  also  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  :  Mr  Kirw.^n'.  who've  subcommit- 
tee deals  with  these  matters,  has  told 
me  that  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  these 
are  the  only  two  minerals  that  are  to 
receive  favorable  consideration  at  this 
time,  and  he  is  going  to  see  to  it  that 
the  policing  is  done  and  that  there  is 
not  a  windfall  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio     M.-    Kirwan'      I  believe  he 


ha.s    his    h^aii    in    the    welfare   of    these 
people 

The  CH.AIRM.'XN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  rr.inute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  'Mr  MontoyaI. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  first  to  compliment  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  having 
done  such  a  splendid  job  on  this  legisla- 
tion. They  have  brought  here  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  should  be  acceptable 
to  all  the  membership  of  this  House 
When  we  realize  that  we  are  extending 
budget  support  m  millions  of  dollars  to 
foreign  countries  under  the  mutual  .secu- 
rity program,  this  small  sum  of  $5  mil- 
lion a  year  to  stabilize  prices  should  be 
acceptable   to   the   Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  overempha- 
size the  importance  of  this  legislation  to 
stabilize  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc 
by  small  domestic  producers.  Many  lead 
and  zinc  mines,  particularly  small  mines. 
have  closed  in  recent  years  H  H  8860 
will  help  restore  jobs  to  unemployed 
miners,  take  mining  families  ofT  the  re- 
lief rolls,  alleviate  general  economic  dis- 
tress in  dependent  communities,  and  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  lead  and  zinc  reserves 
of  the  country  which  would  otherwise  be 
effectively  destroyed  by  mine  fiooding 

When  a  mine  is  closed  down  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  it  Is  difficult  to 
reopen  that  mine.  The  mine  timbers 
are  decayed;  water,  chemicals,  and 
gases  accumulate,  and  earth  slides  oc- 
cur This  Nation  cannot  afford  many 
such  mine  closures.  Our  future  well- 
being  is  dependent  on  our  maintaining  a 
strong,  active,  and  diversified  domestic 
production  base  for  lead  and  zinc. 

It  would  be  indeed  tragic  if  more  of 
our  small  domestic  lead  and  zinc  mines 
were  to  close  down  In  1956  there  were 
696  individual  mines  m  the  United  States 
producing  lead  and  zinc.  By  1958  this 
number  had  dropped  to  447,  of  which 
408  produced  less  than  4,000  tons  If 
legislation  comparable  to  the  bill  now 
before  the  House  had  been  enacted  in 
1958  and  conditions  then  prevailing  had 
continued  in  all  other  respects,  about 
110  mines  would  have  been  brought  back 
into  production,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  estimates.  The 
activity  resulting  from  the  program 
would  have  given  many  communities  an 
economic  boost,  in  addition  to  saving  ore 
reserves  from  destruction. 

The  plight  of  the  mining  industry  in 
New  Mexico  has  been  growing  continu- 
ally worse  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  situation  has  been  particularly  bad 
in  the  southwest  section  of  the  State 
where  hundreds  of  miners  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work.  This,  of  course,  has 
cau.sed  a  number  of  stores,  filling  stations 
and  other  businesses  to  close.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  situation  where  some  of  the 
small  towns  are  virtually  deserted  since 
many  people  have  left  the  area. 

The  importance  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
industry,  for  the  necessary  conveniences 
in  our  dally  living  and  for  the  national 
defense  is  unquestioned.  The  need  for 
these  minerals  is  expected  to  Increase 
considerably  In  the  future.     Recoverable 
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reserves  of  lead  at  the  present  time  are 
estimated  at  approximately  2  9  million 
tons,  or  only  about  11  times  the  un- 
fortunately low  domestic  mine  produc- 
tion in  1959  of  253.000  tons,  and  only  2  4 
times  our  demand  needs  for  lead  in  1959 
of  1,185,000  million  tons. 

Recoverable  zinc  reserves  are  also  quite 
limited,  considering  that  future  uses  will 
certainly  increase.  In  1957  our  reserves 
were  estimated  at  13.500,000  tons,  or 
about  32  times  the  low  domestic  mine 
production  in  1959  of  417,000  tons,  and 
only  about  14  times  our  total  consump- 
tion in  1959 

Domestic  mine  production  of  lead  has 
decreased  from  352.826  tons  in  1956  to 
253.000  tons  in  1959,  a  reduction  of  28 
percent. 

Domestic  mine  production  of  zinc  de- 
creased from  542.340  tons  in  1956  to 
417.000  tons  in  1959,  a  reduction  of  23 
percent. 

Lead  prices  have  declined  seriously  in 
recent  years.  In  1956.  the  price  of  com- 
mon lead,  New  York,  averaged  16.013 
cents  per  pound,  but  the  average  for  1959 
was  only  12.211  cents  per  pound.  The 
average  price  for  January  and  February 
1960  was  only  12  cents  per  pound. 

Prices  for  prime  western  zinc.  East  St. 
Louis,  have  dropped  from  an  average  of 
13.494  cents  per  pound  in  1956  to  only 
11  448  cents  in  1959,  and  despite  some 
recent  gains  to  an  average  in  February 
1960  of  13  cents  per  pound,  they  are  still 
too  low  to  provide  a  margin  of  profit  to 
the  many  small  mines  whose  operating 
costs  are  characteristically  high. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  report  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  the  number  of 
production  workers  employed  in  lead- 
zinc  mining  and  milling  has  dropped 
from  13.800  in  1954  to  10.066  in  1959.  I 
might  mention  that  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion estimates  the  1959  figure  to  be  ap- 
proximately 7.983. 

The  benefits  provided  under  tins  leg- 
islation have  been  specifically  designed 
to  help  the  small  producers  because  they 
sorely  need  a  program  providing  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  price  stabilization. 
Action  is  needed  now  or  this  Nation  will 
continue  to  suffer  grave  economic  loss 
in  the  mining  areas.  Also  of  major  im- 
portance is  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  unemployed  miners  and  their  families 
together  with  the  country  as  a  whole  will 
benefit  from  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
another  flock  of  chickens  coming  home 
to  roost  in  this  bill.  Again  we  are  asked 
to  deal  with  effect  and  not  cause  and 
the  price  tag  is  nearly  $25  million. 

The  responsibility  for  this  bill  can  be 
laid  on  the  doorstep  of  those  who  have 
voted  for  the  so-called  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  such  as  the  last  one;  it  can  be 
laid  on  the  doorstep  of  the  freetraders, 
and  those  who  advocate  compensatory 
pay-ments  out  of  the  Treasury  for  in- 
dustries that  are  damaged  by  foreign  im- 
ports, as  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  advocates. 


It  can  also  be  laid  on  the  doorstep  of 
those  who  vote  billions  of  dollars  for  for- 
eign aid  each  year  to  develop  industries. 
including  mines,  to  pour  their  products 
into  this  countr>'.  Yes,  there  vnU  be 
manj-  more  flocks  of  chickens  commg 
home  to  roost  for  those  of  you  who  vote 
for  all  these  programs. 

Read  the  hearings  on  the  mutual  se- 
curity bill  and  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  or  almost  any  of  the  hear- 
mgs dealing  with  foreign  aid,  and  what 
do  you  find? 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown),  in  opening  the  discussion  in 
opposition  to  this  bill  under  the  rule, 
made  plain  his  conviction  that  the  State 
Department  is  responsible  in  a  large 
measure  for  giving  away  American  mar- 
kets for  American  products.  I  regret 
that  I  do  not  have  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation hearings  before  mc  now  to 
read  the  admission  of  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  milhons  and  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  to  implement 
political  decisions,  when  the  public  of 
this  country  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
foreign  aid  is  necessary  to  raise  economic 
standards  in  the  so-called  less  developed 
countries.  Yes,  the  State  Department  is 
directing  the  spending  of  millions  and 
biUions  of  dollars  to  implement  political 
decisions.  And,  why?  Because  there 
has  been  developed  in  this  country  a  cult 
of  fear;  fear  that  somebody  is  not  going 
to  like  us  some  place  in  the  world.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  they  want; 
give  them  money  if  they  show  any  sign 
of  dislike. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  1  Mr.  Bow  1 
mentioned  the  $30  million  Prudential 
loan  announced  last  week  to  Japan;  $30 
million  at  7-percent  interest.  The  Pru- 
dential loan  will  be  repaid  and  the  in- 
terest and  the  principal  will  be  repaid, 
you  can  bet  on  that  But,  have  you 
forgotten  that  in  the  foreign  handout 
bill,  passed  by  the  House  only  a  few- 
days  ago,  there  were  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  then  more  millions  for  Japan. 
It  is  doubtful  if  American  taxpayers  will 
ever  see  a  dollar  of  that  money  again. 
Continue  the  foreign  giveaway  program 
and  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  on  the  basis  that  you  did  the 
last  time,  with  a  20-percent  reduction 
in  tariffs  when  our  overall  tariff  sched- 
ules were  already  the  lowest  of  any  ma- 
jor producing  coimtry  in  the  world,  and 
you  will  compound  the  damage  already 
done  to  industry,  labor,  and  agriculture 
In  this  country.  Then,  as  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  suggests,  just 
raid  the  Federal  Treasury'  for  compensa- 
tory payments  to  those  who  are  in- 
jured. Some  day,  I  hope,  there  will  be 
the  courage  in  Congress  to  face  up  to 
this  situation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Will  the  genUe- 
man  concede  that  there  is  some  special 
justice  due  any  industry  which  three 
times  has  gone  to  the  Tariff  t:ommission 
and  sought  relief  under  the  escajje-clause 


procedure  and  has  been  recommended 
for  relief  and  been  unable  to  get  the 
recommended  relief? 

Mr.  GROSS  The  gentleman  well 
knows  that  when  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  was  last  extended  some  of  us  at- 
tempted to  take  away  that  overriding 
authority  and  restore  it  to  Congress, 
does  he  not? 

Mr  EDMONDSON.    Yes. 

Mr  GROSS.  And  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  yielded  to  pres- 
sure from  the  White  House  and  voted 
against  it ;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Yes.  But.  the 
gentleman  will  concede  that  the  indus- 
try is  in  a  rather  unique  situation  in 
having  sought  relief  and 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  question  that. 
But,  what  I  say  is  you  are  dealing  with 
an  effect,  not  a  cause,  and  to  compound 
this  wrong  is  unfair  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  entire  country. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Often  wc  apply  a 
tourniquet  when  somebody  is  bleeding, 
but  the  tourniquet  does  not  get  directly 
at  the  cause  of  the  bleeding,  and  I  think 
we  are  in  that  kind  of  a  situation  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill 
and  commend  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing it  out.  Let  me  say  that  I  want  to  use 
this  time  to  examine  the  cost  of  this  bill 
in  terms  of  the  alternatives. 

We  are  consummg  today  about  2  mil- 
lion tons  of  this  materia'  a  year  A  one- 
cent  increase  in  the  price  of  a  single  ton 
is  $20. 

That  means  that  a  1-cent  increase  in 
the  price  for  these  met.als  across  the 
Nation  adds  $40  million  a  year  burden  on 
the  users  of  these  metals  We  had  In 
one  single  year,  exactly  10  years  ago. 
arising  out  of  events  which  then  took 
place,  a  7-cent  increase  in  price,  or  a 
burden  upon  the  consumers  of  these 
metals  which  was  not  $40  million,  but 
$280  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  can  defend  this 
kind  of  a  bill,  this  kind  of  a  subsidy, 
if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  as  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  way  to  guaran- 
tee that  there  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
duction of  lead  and  zinc  in  this  country 
which  may  at  some  future  time  help 
to  prevent  even  a  1-cent  mcrease  in 
price.  If  it  prevents  a  1-cent  increase 
in  price  it  saves  us  $40  million  a  year  I 
therefore  cheerfully  support  an  outlay 
of  less  than  $5  million  a  year  as  a  low- 
cost  insurance  policy. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8860.  For  nearly 
14  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
represent  the  Eighth  Missouri  District 
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This  district  comprises  the  most  impor- 
tant lead-mirimg  area  in  the  Ui..itd 
States,  and.  incidentaliy.  one  of  the  must 
important  m  the  world  These  portio:..s 
of  the  Eighth  Mi.s.soun  Dhstnct  which 
make  up  this  vast  lead-mining  mdu.stry 
IS  known  as  the  Lead  Belt  and  has  be'en 
producing  lead  for  over  100  years.  This 
is  a  lon;^  history  of  continuous  opera- 
tion The  production  of  lead  in  this 
century  has  been  a  si^^nificant  facUjr 
in  our  overall  U.S.  economy  and  the  con- 
tribution to  the  defense  capability  of 
this  Nation  ha^  been  tremendous  u.deed. 
However,  recent  developments  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mineral  potential  of  this 
area  forecasts  an  even  greater  and  more 
productive  day  for  thLs  section.  Whole 
new  operations  may  be  opened  soon  as 
a  result  of  important  new  discoveries 
within  the  Eiirhth  Mi.s.souri  District 
Along  with  this  bright  forecast  for  the 
future  is  abo  the  nece.ssary  fact  of  de- 
pletion m  Nome  areas  but  far  and  wide 
with  the  reserves  now  known  to  exist 
in  this  area,  and  only  recently  verified 
and  located,  the  fact  is  that  there  is 
a  prosperoixs  career  ahead  for  miners 
and  producers  of  lead  withm  my  dis- 
trict a.s  well  as  continued  production  m 
most  of  the  older  areas. 

We  in  Missouri  are  proud  of  the  part 
our  lead  resources  have  played  In  the 
economic  life  of  this  Nation  and  of  the 
sigT.ificant  contribution  it  has  made  m 
the  time  of  national  emereencies  when 
the  production  of  lead  has  been  .so  very 
important  to  national  defense. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  rosy  prospects 
for  the  future  brought  about  by  the  dis- 
covery of  vast  new  fields  for  mining  oper- 
ations in  our  district,  and  even  with 
safeguards  to  assist  m  the  continuing 
operation  of  the  already  existing  mines, 
it  IS  distressing  to  note  that  lead  mining 
within  the  Nation  as  a  whole  i.^  suffering. 
Production  and  employment  are  cur- 
tailed. Large  inventories  have  been  built 
up.  Men  are  out  of  work.  The  purpose 
of  H.R.  8860  IS  to  stabiiii^e  tr.e  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  Such  .-tabilizaiion  wiU 
provide  jobs  for  unemployed  muiers  and 
thus  assist  the  families  of  these  miners 
as  well  as  the  depressed  communities 
in  the  lead-zmc  miriing  districts  This 
bill  as  now  written  hmiis  stabilization 
payments  to  small  producer.-,  of  lead  and 
zinc.  The  provision  m  the  bill  before  us 
provides  for  payments  to  small  producers 
at  a  rate  which  would  provide  them  a 
return  eq'oivalent  to  that  which  they 
would  receive  if  the  market  price  of  zinc 
were  14-2  cents  per  pound  and  lead  17 
cents  per  pound.  This  means  that  on 
the  basis  of  cun-ent  lead  prices  a  4-cent- 
a-pound  stabilization  payment  would  be 
made  to  small  kad  producers  or  one  who 
produces  or  sells  from  any  mine  operated 
by  him.  for  wiiich  he  seeks  the  benefits  of 
this  bill,  not  more  than  2.000  tons  of 
lead  in  a  12-month  period. 

A  part  of  the  problem  of  depressed 
lead  mining  areas  stems  from  the  threat 
of  foreign  competition.  The  administra- 
tion has  refused  to  establish  higher  tar- 
iffs but  has  iiistead  established  a  system 
of  lead  irr.r>ort  quotas  which  has  not 
worked  to  th^■  benefit  of  domestic  produc- 
ers. These  import  quotas  were  set  In 
September  1958  but  have  not  been  effec- 


tive in  reopening  .shutdown  American 
mines  or  in  reducing  inventories  nor  yet 
m  putting  men  back  to  work  on  a  full 
employment  level  ^n  the  lead  mines. 
This  system  of  quotas  has  merely  led  to 
more  had  in  one  form  or  another  being 
sent  into  '.he  country. 

Generally  .speaking,  conditions  are 
just  as  bad  as  they  were  in  September 
1958  when  the  President  established  this 
system  of  quotas  and  no  relief  appears 
m  sight.  I  b''ant  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
quotas  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
but  far  too  small  a  step  to  have  any 
significant  effect  on  our  depressed  do- 
mestic lead -mining  areas.  E^en  with 
this  quota  es-tabUshed  by  the  administra- 
tion the  miners  are  not  kept  at  full  em- 
ployment Two  factors  must  be  con- 
sidered when  one  comes  to  assessing  the 
reasons  why  this  system  of  quotas  has 
not  worked  to  alleviate  a  most  distress- 
ing problem:  First,  the  quotas  were  set 
on  the  basis  of  the  period  of  1953-57 
which  were  the  heaviest  import  years, 
and  with  the  quotas  allowing  for  80  per- 
cent of  the  usual  importation  in  this 
period,  the  domestic  lead  economy  could 
not  arbsorb  the  importation;  second. 
while  quotas  were  set  on  unmanufac- 
tured lead,  no  quotas  were  set  on  lead 
pr'Dducts  iind  item.^  already  manufactur- 
ed. Consequently,  vast  quantities  of 
manufactured  lead  items  have  been 
shipped  into  the  Nation  and  this  has  fur- 
:her  decre-a-sed  the  consumption  of  do- 
mestic lead  by  manufacturers.  In  ad- 
dition, large  amounts  of  lead  have  k)een 
shipped  under  the  gviise  of  finished 
products. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other 
aspects  of  the  problem  which  must  not 
be  ignored.  The  Congress  has  affirmed 
again  and  again  its  de-vire  to  s/^  less 
stringent  trad*'  barriers  and  these 
policies  are  dealt  with  in  our  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  We  desire  a 
world  trade  pattern  which  i.^  best  for 
our  complete  economy  but  we  do  not  seek 
to  do  this  by  asking  any  one  industi-y  to 
absorb  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the 
burden.  This  safeguard  is  provided  for 
in  the  escape-clause  and  peril-point  pro- 
visions of  our  Recriprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  To  date  it  has  been  difficult 
to  effectively  get  relief  under  either  the 
escape-clause  or  the  peril-point  provision 
in  this  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Domestic  lead  production  has  reached 
Its  lowest  point  in  60  years.  The  market 
price  for  lead  remains  depressed.  In 
1956  there  were  696  individual  mines  in 
the  United  States  producing  lead  and 
zinc.  In  just  2  years  this  dropped  to  447 
of  which  408  produced  less  than  4,000 
tons.  If  the  provisions  of  this  bill  had 
been  enacted  into  law  and  had  been  ef- 
fective in  1958  it  is  estimated  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  that  110  of  these 
mines  would  have  been  brought  back  into 
production,  jobs  restored  to  unemployed 
miners,  families  taken  from  the  relief 
rolls,  depressed  economic  conditions  in 
these  communities  alleviated,  and  138 
mines  in  the  tristate  area  of  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Oklahoma  would  have 
benefited  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
This  is  really  a  very  economical  piece  of 
legislation,    especially   considering   how 
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very  important  lead  mining  is  to  the 
whole  country  and  what  the  bill  will 
most  certainly  accomplish  in  terms  of 
helping  a  group  of  people  who  are  in 
dire  straits  with  no  other  prospects  of 
remedy  on  the  horizon  The  costs  of  this 
bill  is  set  at  $4,400,000  a  year  plus  10 
percent  estimated  administrative  costs. 
Should  the  cost  of  lead  and  zinc  move 
upward  the  costs  of  this  bill  would  be 
reduced. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  favor  this  legislation. 
It  will  help  alleviate  hardship  conditions 
existing  in  my  district.  It  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  our  great  mining  and 
mineral  industry  be  given  .support,  a 
stronger  financial  base  and  adequate 
protection  from  excessive  and  cheaper 
foreign  imports.  I  urge  favorable 
action. 

The   CHAIRM.AN.     All   Ume  has  ex- 
pired.    The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejne.fmtatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interlcjr  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
program  of  stabilization  payments  to  small 
domestic  producers  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  and 
concentrates  In  order  to  stabilize  the  mining 
of  lead  and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producer* 
on  public,  Indian,  and  other  lands  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act 

8kc.  2.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  make  stabiliza- 
tion payments  to  small  domestic  producers 
upon  presentation  of  evidence  satisfactory  to 
him  of  their  status  as  such  producers  and  of 
the  sale  by  them  of  newly  mined  ores,  or 
concentrates  produced  therefrom,  as  provided 
In  this  Act 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  to  small 
domestic  producers  of  lead  aj?  loner  m  the 
market  price  for  common  lend  it  New  York. 
New  York,  as  determined  by  Uie  Secretnry.  is 
below  17  cents  per  pound,  and  such  payments 
shall  be  at  a  rate  to  provide  the  equivalent 
return  to  the  small  domestic  producer,  in- 
cluding receipts  for  lead  sold  through  normal 
commercial  transactions,  as  if  such  lead  were 
sold  under  conditions  whereby  the  regular 
United  States  market  price  for  lead  was  17 
cents  per  pound. 

(c)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  to  small 
domestic  producers  of  zinc  as  long  as  the 
market  price  for  prime  western  zinc  at  Eivsi 
Saint  Louis,  Illinois,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  ts  below  14 'i  cents  per  p<jund, 
and  such  payments  shall  be  at  a  rate  to 
provide  the  equivalent  return  to  the  small 
domestic  producer,  including  receipts  for  rlnc 
sold  through  normal  commercial  transac- 
tions, as  if  such  Elnc  were  sold  under  condi- 
tions whereby  the  regular  United  States 
market  price  for  zinc  was  14 ',^  cents  per 
pound. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  and  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  no  stabilization  payments  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  on  sales,  or  further  proc- 
essing In  lieu  of  sales.  In  any  one  twelve- 
month |>erlod  with  respect  to  any  produc- 
tion the  recoverable  content  of  which  Is  in 
excess  of  five  thousand  tons  of  lead  and  zinc 
combined. 

(b)  No  stabilization  payments  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  on  any  domestically  pro- 
duced material  which  Is  sold  to  or  eligible 
for  sale  to  the  United  States  Oovernment. 
or  any  agency  thereof,  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract made  under  the  provisions  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  or 
the  Strategic  and  CrlUcal  Materials  Stock- 
piling Act.  Any  such  material  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  reduce  the  annual  limitations  speci- 


fied In  this  section,  and  tl» quarterly  limita- 
tions as  fixed  by  the  Oacrrttry. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  administration  the 
Secretary  may  fix  quarterly  limitations  on 
the  total  amount*  of  earh  material  on  which 
stabilization  payments  are  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  stabilization  in  the  annual 
rates  of  production. 

Smc.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  quarter  next 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and   shall   terminate  on   June  30.   1964. 

Sec  6  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  promulgate  such  regulations  and 
require  such  reports  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but 
such  regulations  shall  assure  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  benefits  of  the  programs  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  among  the  smai:  domestic 
producers  affected. 

Sbc  6.  TTie  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of 
the  functions  authorized  by  this  Act  to  the 
Administrator   of   General   Services 

Sec.  7.   (a)   For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  •'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(2)  The  term  "small  domestic  producer" 
means  any  Individual,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, or  other  legal  entity  engaged  In  pro- 
ducing ores  or  concentrates  from  domestic 
mines  and  in  selling  the  material  produced 
In  normal  commercial  channels  not  exceed- 
ing five  thousand  tons  of  the  recoverable 
content  of  lead  and  zinc  combined  therein 
In  any  twelve-month  period  and  further 
means  any  single  operating  unit  producing 
ores  from  properties  located  within  the 
United  States  or  its  possesslon.s.  and  op>erat- 
Ing  In  one  State  or  mining  district. 

(3)  The  term  "sale"  means  a  bona  fide 
transfer  for  value  of  ores  and  concentrates 
from  a  producer  to  a  processing  plant.  In 
the  event  that  a  producer  further  processes 
ores  or  concentrates,  a  sale  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  occurred  when  such  ores  or  concen- 
trates are  shipped  to  the  processing  plant. 

(4)  The  term  "newly  mined"  means  do- 
mestic material  processed  Into  concentrates 
or  severed  from  the  land  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  shall  not 
exclude  normal  Inventories  of  crude  ore. 
The  term  does  not  refer  to  material  recov- 
ered from  mine  dumps,  mill  tailings,  or  from 
smelter  slags  and  residues  derived  from  ma- 
terial mined  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of    this   Act 

(5)  The  term  "'quarter"  means  the  calen- 
dar periods  commencing  on  the  first  day  of 
the  months  of  January.  April,  July,  and 
October. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  what  constitutes  a 
mining  district  and  what  constitutes  a  sin- 
gle operating  unit  producing  ores,  and.  In 
the  event  that  more  than  one  producer 
claims  payment  for  sales  from  production  of 
a  single  operating  unit,  the  Secretary  may 
determine  the  quantity  of  sales  for  each  such 
producer  to  which  the  above  limitations 
apply 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  sales  of  con- 
centrates produced  from  ores  sold  to  a  mill 
or  processing  plant  in  accordance  vrlth  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act.  shall 
not  be  considered  as  the  sales  of  the  owner 
of  the  mill,  but  shall  be  considered  as  the 
sales  of  the  small  domestic  producer  of  the 
ores. 

Sec  8  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  any  funds  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  thU  Act. 

Sec  9.  No  payment  shall  be  made  under 
this  Act  after  December  31.  1964. 

Sec  10.  The  Secretary  shall  make  annual 
reports  with  respect  to  operations  under  this 
Act  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 


Any  such  report  shall  conUln  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

Sec.  11  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
Issued  under  this  Act  shall  upon  conviction 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

Mr  ASPINALL  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  bill> .  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  in  full,  printed  in  the 
FtEcoRD,  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment;  Page  3.  line  3, 
strike  out  "five  thousand  tons  of  lead  and 
zinc  combined"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"two  thousand  tons  of  zinc  and  two  thou- 
sand tons  of  lead." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  3.  line  21,  strike  out  "1964  and  In- 
sert "1965." 

PROGRAM     FX3R     THE     BALANCE     Or     THE     DAY     AND 
FOR    THE    WEEK    OF    JXTNE    27 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  procedure  to 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  concerning 
the  program  for  the  balance  of  the  day 
and  for  next  week,  if  he  can  tell  us  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  next  order  of 
business — I  hope  we  are  able  to  reach 
it — will  be  the  additives  bill.  Then,  if 
we  can,  we  will  take  up  the  Gorgas  Me- 
morial Laboratory  bill,  I  am  in  hopes 
that  we  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  those 
two;  in  any  event  one  of  them. 

For  the  next  week,  on  Monday,  there 
are  several  District  bills. 

First.  H.R.  1844.  Life  Insurance  Act, 
Group  Coverage,  accept  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

Second.  H.R.  12483.  capital  pimish- 
ment,  mandator^'  death  sentence. 

I  am  informed  these  bills  will  be  called 
up  by  the  committee. 

Third.  H.R.  8697,  streamlining  author- 
ity. Redevelopment  Act  of  1945. 

Fourth.  H.R.  11135,  D.C.  transporta- 
tion system. 

Fifth.  H.R.  12497,  amend  Revenue  Tax 
Act,  foreign  corporations. 

Sixth.  H.R.  12563,  increase  revenue, 
identification  tags. 

Seventh.  H.R.  10346,  increase  sales  tax. 

Eighth  H.R.  11370,  taxing  of  alcohohc 
beverages. 

These  bills  may  not  necessarily  be 
called  up  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
listed  them. 

S.1898,  license  and  rehearings.  Com- 
munication Act.  We  have  had  that  up 
several  days  already.  This  will  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  bill. 

H.R.  11123.  Gorgas  Memorial  Labora- 
tor>'.  authorization  of  appropriation: 
that  is,  if  it  is  not  reached  today. 


H  R  12417,  US  Mihtary  and  .A:r  Force 
Acaaemies 

Now,  for  Tue.sday  Wednesday.  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday  the  following 
is  the  program.  Of  course,  any  record 
votes  on  Tuesday  will  po  over  until 
Wedne.'-day  m  view  of  primaries  in  Idaho. 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Carolina. 

On  Wednesday  there  is  a  joint  meet- 
ing to  receive  the  King  of  Thailand  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  may  be  exercised,  I 
want  to  advise  my  colleagues.  I  cannot 
say  definitely.  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity of  conferring,  and  furthermore 
there  are  certain  imponderables  involved 
in  connection  with  it,  or  there  may  be 
involved,  but  the  bill  to  be  called  up,  it 
is  my  opinion,  would  be  the  minimum 
wage  bill 

Then  there  are  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  11001,  International  Development 
Association. 

H  R  12465,  assessment  methods.  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

HR    12759.  the  migrant  labor  bill. 

H.R.  4815.  transit  and  sightseeing.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  That  has  been  up 
before  but  ha.s  not  been  terminated  as  yet. 

H.R.  7903.  direct  loan  agreement,  re- 
lating to  veterans, 

S.  19.  a  wage  rate  bill  relating  to  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard. 

H.R.  7201.  operation  of  hydroelectric 
power  resources. 

H  R.  9996,  relating  to  the  importation 
of  surplus  property. 

H.R.  12383,  the  Federal  employees 
compensation  bill. 

H.R.  8665.  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial. Personally,  I  am  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  that. 

H.R.  2467.  the  Chantilly  Airport  re- 
imbursement bill. 

H.R,  12552.  the  judgeships  bill. 

The  Private  Calendar,  of  course,  will 
be  called  on  Thursday.  The  bills  listed 
above  may  not  necessarily  be  called  in 
the  order  listed. 

I  make  the  usual  reservation  that  any 
further  program  will  be  announced  later. 
and  that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time  As  far  as  I 
know,  I  have  listed  every  bill  with  refer- 
ence to  which  a  rule  is  outstanding  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  conference  re- 
port on  the  extension  of  the  excise  taxes, 
of  course,  has  a  deadline  working  against 
it. 

Mr,  McCORMACK  Conference  re- 
ports can  be  called  up  without  being 
listed. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Particularly  I  have 
reference  to  the  suggestion  that  no  roll- 
call  votes  would  be  had  on  Tuesday.  I 
am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  gen- 
tleman's arrangement,  that  we  have  con- 
sistently followed  here  when  we  could, 
that  rollcalls  not  be  had  on  the  day  the 
primaries  are  held  in  the  various  States, 
but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  under  these 
circumstances  it  might  be  well  to  get 
that  conference  report  up  Monday  in 
order  to  get  it  passed  by  the  House  for 
action  in  the  other  body. 

Mr,  McCORMACK  I  am  informed 
they  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report,  I  shall  get  in  touch 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  not  only  convey 
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to  him  what  my  fnead  said  but  join  wiih 
my  friend  in  urging  that  the  conference 
report  be  brought  up  Monday.  Of 
course,  that  can  be  called  up  anyway 

Mr.  HAIJ.ECK.  I  understand  that, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  the  excise  taxes 
ere  to  be  extended,  and  apparently  they 
are,  il  they  were  nut  extended  and  the 
deadline  passed  u  would  create  con- 
siderable diflSculty 

Mr.  McCORMACK  We  will  ju.>-  have 
to  meet  that  situation  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a;;!  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  HALLECK  I  yield  to  the  ^eiule- 
man  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  any  extra 
copies  available  of  the  list  of  the  bills 
that  will  be  brought  up  on  Monday:' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  such  a 
high  regard  for  my  fr:end  I  will  give  him 
my  copy. 

Mr.  HALLECK  If  I  may  reclaim  the 
floor,  I  may  say  to  the  Kentleman  from 
Iowa  that  when  the.se  listings  are  madr^ 
I  will  put  my  copy  here  on  the  minority 
leader's  table,  and  anybody  can  .see  it 
who  wants  to  see  it. 

Mr  GROSS  We  are  goini,'  to  have 
such  a  long  week  end  that  I  wimted  to 
£:et  .some  opporturuty  to  eet  these  taills 
that  will  come  up  on  Monday  Aft.;- 
that,  it  will  take  care  of  itself.  I  won- 
der Lf  the  gentleman  will  yield  further 
for  me  to  ask  the  distinguLshpd  majority 
leader  il  he  has  any  idea  a.s  to  adjourn- 
ment, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  wi.-.h  I  did  I 
can  answer  it  two  way.s.  my  hope  and  my 
objective  appraisal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  ontieman  still 
suggest  we  may  rece.s.s  and  come  back? 
I  Mr.  McCORMACK  Several  weeks 
ago.  the  gentleman  will  rpm^mb^r  m 
response  to  a  que.stion  by  the  c^ntleman 
from  Iowa  Mr,  HorvEv!,  I  .said  there 
was  a  remote  chance  of  our  adjourning 
sine  die.  A  couple  of  week.s  later,  I  .=;aid 
there  was  a  very  remote  chance  Then 
a  couple  of  weeks  later.  I  said  there  was 
a  very,  very  remote  chance.  Today  I 
w'ould  say  there  i.s  a  very,  ven*.  very  re- 
mote chance  Hope  is  eternal.  We  are 
doing  everything  we  can.  I  a,s,sure  the 
gentleman 

Mr    HALLECK      If  I  may  reclaim  the 

floor  at  this  point 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Certainly.  I 
would  like  to  £,'Pt  a  little  lateral  support. 

Mr  HALLECK  I  want  to  express  the 
hope  and,  I  believe,  the  convicUon,  that 
there  is  no  rea.son  why.  if  we  get  down 
to  business  and  stay  down  to  business, 
we  cannot  quit  here  before  the  conven- 
tions. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     If  we  can  get  the 

housing  bill  up.  the  minimum  wage  bill, 
and  the  school  construction  bill  and  get 
them  to  conlerence,  I  am  satisfied  that 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  can 
materialize 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  HALLECK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois, 

Mr  ARENDS  I  would  like  to  know  if 
th'-  majority  leader  would  accppt  an 
amendment    to    strike    out    the    words 


"very"  in  his  statement,  very,  very,  very 
remote"  and  just  make  it    remote." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  it  would  sat- 
isfy my  friend,  we  will  let  the  record  rest. 

I  want  to  be  frank  here  and  I  am  not 
joking.  I  gave  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  a  serious  answer  I  .said — 
yes,  there  i^  hope  I  want  to  adjourn 
sine  die.  Then  I  .-.aid  that  is  my  objec- 
tive opinion,  and  I  was  giving  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  a  sincere  answer  and 
a  frank  answer,  as  I  like  and  try  to  do 
when  I  can  whenever  I  am  asked  a  ques- 
tion. I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  try 
to  adjourn  sine  die  and  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so.  But.  frankly,  I  think  there  is  a 
remote  chance  of  adjournment  sine  die. 
However,  we  might  be  able  to  do  it,  Lf  we 
all  work  together 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ■" 

Mr  HALLECK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio, 

Mr  HAYS.  If  we  finL^li  these  other 
two  imp<jrtant  bills  that  you  talked  about 
today  on  the  calendar,  are  we  going  to 
adjourn  over  until  Monday  then? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  IX>es  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  have  any  further 
inquiry'' 

Mr.  HALI.ECK  No.  I  think  that  just 
about  does  it 

The  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection, 
the  pro  forma  amendments  are  with- 
drawTi. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  i.t-xt  cti.'i.nuttee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4.  strike  out  all  of  I'nea  10  to  19.  In- 
clusive, and  Insert  In  lieu  tiiereor  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  The  term  'domestic  producer'  means 
any  person  engaged  In  producing  ores  or 
concentrates  from  mines  located  within  the 
tTiUted  .S'ates  and  lt«  poesesalona  and  In  sell- 
ing the  material  so  produced  In  normal  com- 
mercial channels 

"(3)  The  term  small  domestic  producer' 
means  a  domestic  producer  who,  during  the 
twelve  inonths  preceding  the  first  day  of  the 
period  for  which  he  seeks  payments  under 
this  .K^,,  has  not  produced  or  sold  ores  or 
concentrates  the  recoverable  content  of 
which  Is  more  than  two  thousand  tons  of 
lead  and  or  two  thousand  tons  of  zinc  from 
each  single  operating  unit  producing  ores 
with  respect  to  which  he  seeks  payments  un- 
der this  Act.  A  domestic  producer  shall  be 
treated  as  a  email  domestic  producer  with 
respect  to  one.  but  only  one,  operating  unit 
in  any  one  State  or  mining  district." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendments  that 
are  being  offered  to  this  bill  were  very 
carefully  studied  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  the  light 
of  prior  actions  that  were  taken  on  simi- 
lar bills  that  have  come  before  the 
House.  One  of  the  principal  objections 
which  has  been  made  to  prior  legislation 
covering  a  subsidy  for  the  production  of 
minerals  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  definition  of  those  people  who 
were  qualified  to  parti,  ipate  under  the 
act.  The  amenament  which  is  now  be- 
ing considered,  will  limit  those  people 
who  are  able  to  quaUfy  for  anv  .subsidy 
E>ayments. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  .'^urh 
a  provision  in  any  mineral  subsidy  bill. 


June  25 

.Mr  ASPLNAIX  Mi  Chairman,  will 
the  Kfiillt'inan  yi^'ld? 

Mr  SAYL(>R.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Coiorado 

Mr  .^SPLN'ALI....  Il  wa.i  .stated  hereu.- 
fore  during  the  discu-ssiun  on  the  bill 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
(Mr.  S.AYXORl,  had  made  a  .significant 
contribution  to  this  lei,'islation  It  is  in 
the  field  of  this  particular  statement  that 
one  of  these  amendments  that  will  fol- 
low, where  we  find  that  contribution.  I 
would  like  the  Committee  to  hear  the 
explanation,  because  it  is  a  worthwhile 
provision  in  the  bill 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  those  comments. 

Under  prior  legislation  on  mineral 
subsidies,  it  has  been  tht  '  .xpeiience  of 
our  Government  that  many  pt-opie  who 
had  absolutely  no  exp)erience  m  the  min- 
ing field,  seeing  an  opportunity  where 
they  could  get  some  money  from  the 
Government,  went  out  and  began  to  pro- 
duce minerals  In  areas  where  they  had 
absolutely  no  hope  of  ever  making  a 
successful  production 

The  amendment  that  ls  now  being 
considered  specifically  states  that  a  do- 
mestic producer  must  have  b«'en  m  pro- 
duction during  the  past  7  years  and  that 
he  must  have  been  a  producer  that  h:i.s 
not  produced  more  than  2.000  tons  of 
lead  or  2,000  tons  of  zinc.  I  o  make  sure 
that  this  did  not  turn  out  to  be  a  windfall 
bill,  but  which  would  be  a  bill  which 
helped  the  domestic  producers  up  went 
further  and  specified  that  a  domestic 
producer  could  not  have  more  than  one 
operating  unit  in  any  one  State  or  in 
any  one  mining  district.  The  reason  tiiat 
sentence  was  added  is  that  experience 
showed  that  certam  operators  mder  for- 
mer bills  actually  went  out  and  op<>ned 
up  four  or  five  or  six  mines  at  the  .same 
location,  doing  nothing  more  than 
adopting  a  new  name.  The  puJTX)6e  of 
this  last  sentence  is  to  make  sure  that 
that  does  not  apply  under  the  present 
bill. 

Therefore.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
amendment,  together  with  the  other 
committee  amendments  which  have 
been  prepared,  will  be  adopted. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from   '  iK.,iK  ima 

Mr  EDM(uNTKS<jN  I  would  like  to 
expres.s  my  appreciation,  and  I  feel  sure 
the  appreciation  of  all  sponsors  of  these 
bills,  for  the  contnbution  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Saylor 
has  made,  in  getting  a  bill  which  meet.^ 
the  objections  and  which  can  be  pa.^.sed 
and  signed  into  law 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further 
statement  in  regard  to  an  amendment  on 
page  6.  and  then  I  will  not  speak  on  that 
amendment.  That  amendment  also  is 
designed  to  protect  the  Government 
against  another  evil  which  grew  up  under 
the  old  mining  laws,  where  there  were 
some  people,  who  had  already  been  tliere 
and  had  ore  which  they  could  not  .sell 
suddenly  realized  that  the  Crovernment 
wa.s  in  the  busine.ss  of  purchasing  mm- 
erah      Thpy   rame   alonsr   and    sr,]d   the 
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minerals  which  liad  been  produced  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  tlie  law  and  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  them  for  :t. 

The  CHAni.\!AN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

•  By  unanmious  cx)n.'=ient,  Mr  SkYioR 
was  granted  1  additional  minute  ' 

Mr.  SAYLOR  The  .amendment  to 
section  9,  on  paue  6  of  the  bill,  specifi- 
cally provides  that  no  paymen".-  may  t-<e 
made  to  any  product-r  uho  quahfie.^  un- 
der this  bill  except  for  ore  which  is  mined 
and  produced  afttr  the  act  i-  ;'a,s.^>d 
Those  two  amendments  I  feel  ctria.n 
will  elimiiiate  all  of  the  evils  which  aro-*- 
under  prior  acts. 

The  CHAIR\L\N.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIIiMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  5.  line  9.  strlk*  "(3)"  and  Insert 
•(♦)•*. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  remainder  of 
the  committee  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc,  be  considered  as  read,  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  pentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  other  committee  amendments  are 
as  follows :  > 

Page  5.  line  15,  strike  out  paragraph  deelg- 
natlon  "(4)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  " ^b)  ". 

Page  5.  line  22.  strike  out  paragraph  desig- 
nation "(5)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)  ". 

Page  6.  line  16.  after  the  word  "necessary." 
insert  "but  not  more  than  M.840,000  per 
year,". 

Page  6.  line  19.  strike  out  the  figure  "1964  " 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■1966.  nor  shall  any 
payment  be  made  under  this  Act  for  ores,  or 
concentrates,  therefrom,  except  ores  or  con- 
centrates produced  from  a  single  opterating 
unit  which  was  In  production  during  the 
whole  or  aome  part  of  the  seven  years  pre- 
ceding enactment  of  this  Act  or  produced  by 
a  small  domestic  producer  who  prt>duced  ores 
or  concentrates  during  the  whole  or  some 
part  of  said  seven-year  i>erlod." 

Page  7,  line  1,  strike  out  "annual  rep>ort«" 
and  Insert  "an  annual  rep>ort". 

Page  7,  line  3,  strike  out  the  words  "Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

Page  7,  line  19.  strike  out  all  of  section  11 
Rnd  Insert  In   lieu   thereof: 

"Sec.  11.  (H)  Whoerer,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  payment  to  which  he  Is  not 
entitled  under  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  thereto  or  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  another  to  procure  a  payment  to 
which  the  other  is  not  entitled  under  this 
Act  and  the  regulations  Irsued  pursuant 
thereto,  misrepresents  any  material  f.ict, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  flctltlotis  or 
fraudulent,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense 
against  the  United  States  and  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  tS.OOO  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both,  and  shall  thence- 
forth be  entitled  to  no  benefits  under  tills 
Act. 


"(b»  Whcevw-  .iccept.e  a  payment  -under 
UiiA  Act  to  which  ar  any  }x>ri:an  of  vhich 
he  Is  not  enuiied,  k:.o»;r..^  U.ai  he  is  :..: 
entitled  thereto  or  wh.'fver  having  a^-cepted 
a  pajTnent  under  this  Act  to  whicV.  r  .»:  y 
portion  of  which,  he  Is  not  entitled  .-•?:...:..< 
the  same  kix)wtng  that  he  is  not  entnied 
•aiereto.  shall  be  required  In  a  civil  acti'  :. 
msututed  by  the  Attorney  General,  to  refund 
'.rebie  the  amount  accepted  or  retained  by 
him.  The  acceptance  or  retention  of  any 
payment  as  aforesaid  shall  also  constitute  an 
olTense  against  the  United  States  punishable 
by  a  fine  or  not  more  than  fS.OOO  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both, 
and  any  person  who  shall  be  con\-lcted  of 
such  offenfe  shall  thenceforth  be  entitled 
to  no  beneflu  under  this  Act.  " 

The  CHAIRMAN  Ihe  question  is  en 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
acreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Cominittee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr  .Albert* 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Tennessee.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
«HR.  8860'  to  stabilize  the  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  by  small  domestic  pro- 
ducere  on  public.  Indian  and  other  lands. 
and  for  other  purposes,  piu'suant  to 
House  Resolution  560.  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  m  the  Commiitee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
the  nile,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  Lf  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  tlie  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr  Kyl^  there 
were — ayes  64.  noes  29 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  agreement  fuither  proceed- 
ings under  the  bill  will  go  over  until 
Monday  next. 
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Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  559  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows ; 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  'Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  fH.R. 
7(!ja4)  to  protect  the  public  health  by  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Pood  Z>us  and  Cosmetic 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  use  of  suitable 
color  additives  In  or  on  fcx^-d-s  drups.  and 
cosmetics.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
))rescrlMng  the  condlUons  (including  maxi- 
mum tolerances)  under  which  such  addi- 
tives may  be  safely  used      Aiter  general  de- 


biu*"  AhiL-.n  shall  Ve  c-t. fined  to  the  bill. 
:u.d  sliHl!  o'.ntjnvie  i^.  ;  •-  f\>-e<M7.  two  hours. 
'.-  be  equivlly  cl;\:ded  Riid  coiitrollevi  by  Uie 
-  hi..'n-.iii.  *:..:  :..:.k:i.g  :r.liKirn>  inciibt-.'  ,.f 
th.e  I."  :r.:r.:::c(  :.  T-.,'»"r.<tJ4t#  fcr.d  F.'rr.jju 
'.  n.ri'.ercf  'J:e  b;!.  s'.v'.'  b*-  re;vd  T.^r  .•Atiipi-.d- 
inent  under  trie  fi^'  :■  •  -r  rulf  .\:  t.'ie 
.inclusion  of  the  c  ;  SilernUon  of  the  bill 
for  ajnendment.  the  Oonimitter  !-V.:t::  r:se  and 
rep>ort  the  blU  to  the  House  »;:h  f.i-h 
amendments  as  mny  have  been  f.o  ;^i.o»i  tiv.^1 
Uie  previous  question  sha.ll  he  cons.ae.'-oo  iis 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  flmal  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DEL.ANEY  M:  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  ume  as  I  may  consume, 
after  which  I  will  yield  30  minutes  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Ailkn). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  recognised. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  and 
also  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Allen  1. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hou.se  Resolution  559 
provides  for  the  con.N..it :  i,:.,  ::  jf  H.R. 
7624,  which  amends  ih.e  Pedtral  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  suitable  color  additives  m 
or  on  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmeucs  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribing 
the  conditions  under  which  such  addi- 
tives may  be  safely  used.  The  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate,  followin.ki  which  the 
bill  .shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  5 -minute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  intended  to  speak 
on  this  legislation  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  but  I  shall  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  my  remarks. 

This  bill  is  a  continuation  of  a  series 
of  bills  to  protect  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  is  an  outgrowth  of  an 
investigation  which  was  made  in  1950. 
1951,  and  1952  by  a  Select  Committee  To 
Investigate  the  Use  of  Chemicals  in 
Foods  and  Cosmetics 

First,  we  had  the  Pesticide  Act  in  1954. 
to  regulate  the  use  of  pesticide;  and  in- 
secticides. 

Two  years  ago  Congress  passed  the 
food  additives  amendment.  This  rej;u- 
lated  the  use  of  chemicals  added  to  iood. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  known  as 
a  color  additive  bill  and  will  regulate 
the  use  of  colors  added  to  our  daily  food 
supply,  our  drugs  and  cosmetics. 

I  anticipate  that  from  time  to  time 
there  will  be  other  bill?  to  improve  the 
Federal  FcK-)d.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

H  R  7624  oiiKinated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Healtli,  Educalion.  nnri  Welfare, 
uhich  smt  copies  of  :t  last  year  U)  h.nh 
the  Senate  and  tlie  Hou.se  Ihe  Senate 
committee  took  the  bill,  deleted  c»  rtain 
portions,  and.  without  holdinr  a  sini;le 
hearing,  reported  it,  and  it  %\ii,^  pa.s.sed 
without  any  floor  debate  1  am 
a'asolutely  opp>osed  to  the  Senate  bill. 

In  the  House,  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  gave  the 
bill  prolonged  study  and  deliberation, 
held  many  public  hearings.  U.'-tened  on 
three  occa.sions  to  Secretary  Flemmmg. 
nnd  then  unanimously  reported  the  bill. 
While  I  do  nol  consider  tlu.*-  a  perfect 
bill.  I  think  it  is  the  best  that  we  can 
hope  for  at  the  present  time,  and  I  sup- 
port it. 
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The  food  additives  amendment  that 
wa5  enact-ed  2  year.:  ago  shifted  the  bur- 
den of  proof  of  safety  for  new  or  in- 
sufficiently tested  additives  from  the 
Governnient  to  the  sponsors  of  those 
additives,  and  it  also  contained  a  clau.se 
prohibitmsj  the  introduction  into  food  of 
any  cancer-producmg  substance. 
I  The  present  bill  also  shifts  the  burden 
of  proof  from  the  Government  to  the 
sponsor  of  a  color  dye  and  it  also  con- 
tains an  anticancer  provision. 

It  is  vitally  important  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer  that  the  producer 
of  a  dye  be  required  to  test  it  for  safety 
before  permitting  its  introduction  into 
our  foods.  dru?s.  or  cosmetics.  The  Food 
and  Dru^r  .Administration  simply  does  not 
have  the  facilities  or  the  staff  to  test  all 
the  colors  proposed  for  use.  The  Agency 
is  now  engaged  in  retesting  coal-tar  dyes 
it  cleared  for  use  many  years  ago,  and 
as  a  result  of  new  and  more  sensitive 
testing  procedures,  a  number  of  these 
dyes  have  been  found  to  be  harmful  and 
have  been  removed  from  the  approved 
\\il.  VD\  figures  that  it  would  take  20 
years  to  complete  the  retesting  program. 
During  that  time  the  public  would  have 
to  run  the  risk  of  daily  exposure  to  dyes 
which  have  not  been  clearly  proven  to  be 
safe.  This  cannot  be  justified  on  any 
grounds. 

I  have  referred  to  the  anticancer 
clause  which  is  contained  in  the  House 
bill,  and  which  was  deleted  from  the 
Senate  bill.  I  am  convinced  that  any 
color  additive  legislation  which  does  not 
include  this  proviso  will  result  in  the 
adulteration  of  our  food  by  some  of  the 
most  danserous  chemicals  man  has 
developed. 

Here  is  the  reason  for  my  concern. 

This  bill  will  grant  FDA  the  authority 
to  clear  the  use  of  coal-tar  dyes  at  con- 
centrations their  scientists  find  to  he 
safe  However,  a  number  of  these  dyes 
have  been  shown  to  induce  cancer  In 
experimental  animals,  and  are  strongly 
suspected  as  being  able  to  induce  cancer 
in  man.  Without  the  protection  of  the 
anticancer  provision,  it  is  possible  that 
these  dyes  could  very  well  find  their 
way  into  our  food  supply. 

This  did  happen  a  few  years  ago  in 
connection  with  a  pesticide. 

Red  spider  mites  are  a  major  crop 
pest  A  chemical  concern  developed  a 
pesticide  which  was  effective  in  killing 
the  mites  FD.\  found  that  it  produced 
liver  damage  and  malignant  tumors  in 
experimental  animals,  and  ruled  that  no 
residue  of  it  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
raw  agricultural  commodities.  The 
sponsoring  company  then  invoked  a  pro- 
vision of  the  1954  Pesticide  amendment 
and  asked  that  the  FDA  decision  be  re- 
ferred to  an  advi.sorv  committee  of  .scien- 
tists for  a  review  and  recommendations. 
This  was  done  and  m  spite  of  the  evi- 
dence before  it,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  a  residue  tolerance  of  1 
part  per  million  be  permitted  FDA  re- 
versed Its  ruling  and  followed  the  rec- 
ommendation. 

Although  the  committee  recommended 
the  residue  tolerance,  it  apparently  was 
not  sure  of  its  grounds,  since  it  also  rec- 
ommended that  a  further  2  year  study 
be    made      At    the    conclusion   of    this 


study,  the  tests  showed  that  the  pesti- 
cide, known  as  Aramite,  was  even  more 
harmful  than  at  first  suppo.sed.  FDA 
then  took  action  against  the  chemical. 
but  the  public,  meanwhile,  had  been  ex- 
posed to  it  for  .some  2  '2  years. 

We  must  not  let  that  happen  again. 
Highly  regarded  cancer  researchers 
throughout  the  world  hold  that  repeated 
exposure  to  even  a  minute  dose  of  a 
cancer-producing  agent  constitutes  a  se- 
rious health  hazard.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  Is  the  position  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  Against  Cancer — an  organi- 
zation comcHJsed  of  cancer  experts  of 
some  50  countries.  After  a  recent  com- 
prehensive study  ordered  by  S'?cretary 
Flemming  the  scientists  at  the  Nationail 
Cancer  Institute  supported  this  position. 
Other  cancer  researchers  who  testified 
at  my  request  at  the  food  additive  hear- 
ings in  1957  and  still  others  who  ap- 
peared at  the  recent  color  additive  hear- 
ings were  in  accord. 

A  number  of  industry  representatives 
have  claimed  that  the  anticancer  clause 
ha5  no  scientific  basis. 

On  this  point.  Secretary  Flemming  in 
his  committee  appearance  on  May  9, 
1960,  .said,  and  I  quote : 

The  claiise  Is  grounded  on  the  scientific 
fact  of  life  that  no  one.  at  this  time,  can 
tell  us  how  to  establish  for  man  a  safe  tol- 
erance for  a  cancer-producing  agent.  UntU 
cancer  research  makes  a  breakthrough  at  this 
point,  there  simply  is  no  scientific  basis  on 
which  Judgment  or  discretion  could  be  exer- 
cised In  tolerating  a  small  amount  of  a 
known  carcinogenic  color  or  food  additive 
So  long  a«  the  outstanding  experts  In  the 
National  Cfancer  Institute  and  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  tell  us  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  establish  with  any  assurance 
at  all  a  safe  dcse  in  man's  food  for  a  cancer- 
producing  substance,  the  principle  In  the 
anticancer  clause  Is  sound. 

This  certainly  refutes  any  assertion 
by  industry  that  the  anticancer  clause 
has  no  scientific  backing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  anticancer  clause  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  any  color 
additive  legislation  must  have  such  a 
provision  if  the  public  health  is  to  be 
adequately  protected.  I  want  it  clearly 
and  definitely  understood  that  if  and 
when  the  bill  goes  to  conference  I  feel 
that  our  conferees  should  stand  pat  on 
the  House  version.  The  enactment  of 
the  Senate  bill  would  be  a  long  step 
backward. 

HR.  7624  aims  at  some  worthwhile 
objectives,  and  it  places  new  responsi- 
bility on  industry  and  Government 
scientists  It  may  result  in  the  intro- 
duction of  many  synthetic  dyes  not  now 
m  use.  If  this  bill  becomes  law.  it  will 
require  constant  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  both  industry  and  FDA  to  insure  that 
no  harmful  color  slip  through  the  net. 
One  mistake  in  judgment  could  result 
in  untold  human  mi.sery. 

No  legislation  of  this  kind  can  be  per- 
fect, nor  should  it  be  considered  the  final 
word.  Scientific  knowledge  expands 
year  by  year.  We  must  keep  our  food 
and  drug  laws  under  constant  exami- 
nation and  stand  ready  to  improve  them 
as  the  need  arises. 

Mr  Speaker,  with  this  in  mind.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  and  favorable 
action  on  the  bill. 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  base 
for  most  of  these  additives  which  this 
bill  would  seek  to  control  is  coal  tar.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question.  The  amendments  by  the 
House  to  the  Senate  bill :  Are  they  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  use  of  those 
which  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion said  were  harmful  or  does  the  bill 
prohibit  their  further  use? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  The  bill  does  not 
prohibit;  it  permits  it  under  certain 
protective  standards. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Let  me  ask  an  addi- 
tional question  at  this  time.  If  you 
deny  the  use  of  coal-tar  additives,  from 
what  source,  has  the  committee  ascer- 
tained, would  we  get  a  substitute,  or  are 
you  going  to  let  the  food  go  unprotected 
and  unpreserved? 

Mr  DEILANEY.  First  of  all,  I  per- 
sonally feel  we  do  not  need  coal-tar 
dyes.  There  are  certain  restrictions, 
but  they  are  not  barred  unless  they  pro- 
duce cancer. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Then  the  gentleman  is 
answering  my  question  by  saying  that 
there  is  another  source  from  which  we 
could  get  these  preservatives  and  addi- 
tives without  using  coal  tar  as  a  base;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr  DELANEY.  I  think  there  are 
many  ways.  Vegetable  dyes  have  been 
used  for  years,  and  in  my  opinion  they 
are  safer  and  should  be  used.  Coal-tar 
dyes  also  have  been  used  for  many  years, 
A  number  of  them  have  always  been  sus- 
pected of  being  cancer  producers.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  barred  absolutely  un- 
der this  bill  unless  they  are  cancer 
producing. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  DEIj\NEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  earned  and  certainly  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  entire  Nation  for  his  unflagging 
effort  to  protect  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEIJ^NEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  I  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
in  commending  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Delanby].  I  think  the  entire 
Nation  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  interest 
and  the  study  he  has  given  to  his  sub- 
ject. I  have  a  question.  Some  weeks 
ago.  possibly  2  or  3  months  ago.  I  was 
concerned  to  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  finding  of  an  eminent  scientist  that 
feeding  eggs  to  rats  perhaps  had  pro- 
duced cancer.  I  understood  there  was 
some  investigation  as  to  the  effect  feed- 
ing certain  materials  to  hens  to  induce 
them  to  lay  more  eggs  might  have  on 
human  beings  who  ate  those  eggs,  and 
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what  effect  tliey  might  have  m  produc- 
ing cancer. 

Mr.  DEI>ANEY.  I  have  no  observation 
on  that.  I  merely  take  the  testimony  of 
the  experts  in  an  attempt  to  evaluate  and 
make  a  proj^r  appraisal  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  this  particular  .subject. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DELANEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah  I  should  like  to 
state  to  the  gentlemai;  tiiat  in  my  opin- 
ion Ills  name  more  than  that  of  any 
other  Member  of  Congress  m  eiliicr  body 
has  been  associated  witli  the  valiant 
fight  against  ciuicer  Before  rommg  to 
Congre.ss  I  had  heard  of  the  gentleman  .s 
distinguished  name.  I  know  that  his 
name  Is  a  household  word  in  many, 
many  homes  in  Utah.  His  name  is  re- 
vered and  respected  for  tJie  great  and 
courageous  fight  he  has  waged  against 
cancer  and  agiun-st  those  cancer-pro- 
ducing ingredients  winch  are  unfor- 
tunately finding  their  way  all  too  fre- 
quently into  our  food  today  I  commend 
the  gentleman  on  his  sponsoruig  the 
now  well-known  IX-laney  amendment. 
I  congratulate  hini  on  las  efforts  m 
keepuig  tiiat  amendment  m  the  color 
additives  bill  now  before  the  Hou.se  I 
.should  like  to  state  very  clearly  that  I 
favor  this  amendment .  and  will  fight  in 
the  years  to  come  if  it  is  my  privilege 
to  do  so  to  keep  that  amendment  in  our 
basic  food  law 

Mr.  DELANEY  I  thank  tiie  gentle- 
man for  ids  staten.enl 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr  DEL.ANEV  I  yield  to  the  emi- 
nent majority  leader- 
Mr.  MrC<JRMACK  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  histor-y  of  the  Delaney 
amendment,  and  I  trioroughly  concur  in 
everything  that  ha.-?  been  .said  about  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr  De- 
LANETl.  The  people  of  his  distnct  are 
justified  in  feelmg  proud  not  only  of  the 
character  of  service  he  renders  but  par- 
ticularly in  thus  instance  of  eettinp  into 
law  what  is  known  u.«;  the  Delaney 
amendment,  which  means  .so  much  to 
protecting  the  health  to  all  of  our  Amer- 
ican people,  men.  women,  and  children. 
I  congratulate  my  friend  To  go  further, 
I  congratulate  the  !XH>ple  of  his  district 
for  sending  him  to  the  Halls  of  Congre.ss 
so  he  could  carry  on  the  great  work  he 
has  done  In  all  fields  and  particularly 
in  tliis  field 

Mr.  DEL.^NEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  indebted  to  tlie  distinguisli- 
ed  majority  leader  for  his  aid  and  as- 
sistance at  all  times. 

Mr.  AIXEIN  Mr  .'Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  Jim  Del.^ney.  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  capable  man  in  the  House  m  this 
field.  He  certainly  knows  more  about 
this  subject  than  any  other  Member.  I 
join  in  the  words  of  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  nice  things  he  has 
said  about  .Jim  Dklaney  s  work  in  this 
field. 

I  think,  Mr  Speaker,  anyone  would  be 
naive  if  they  were  to  pet  up  and  attack 
this  bill,  which   has  to  do  with  doin^ 


It 'A  ay  Willi  the  abuses  m  the  field  of  foc>d, 
drugs,  and  co&meucs.  At  the  outset.  I  as- 
sure you  1  am  not  opposing  this  bill. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
hearintrs  and  alr^o  have  read  the  letters 
.s(.nt  up  here  by  the  Department  of  Ag-ri- 
culture  signed  by  E.  L.  Peterson.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  also 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
regard  to  this  matter. 

11  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  make  somr 
suggestions,  after  following  the  learned 
man  on  this  subject,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Delaney  1.  I  am  con- 
v-inced  that  the  Senate  bill,  as  passed,  is 
a  better  bill.  I  am  not  saying  it  on  my 
own  authotlty.  but  I  am  saying  it  on  the 
authority  of  many  cht-niusts  wiihia  lud 
Without  the  Government, 

Mr  .Speaker,  House  Resolution  559 
mak'\s  m  order  the  consideration  of  HR. 
7624,  a  bill  desin:ed  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Co.'=met:c  Act  so  as  t«  author- 
ize the  use  of  su. table  color  additives  in 
or  on  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

PJxten.sive  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstat,e  and  Foreicn 
Commerce  and  I  have  carefully  read  the 
letters  written  to  Hon.  Oren  Harris, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter - 
■state  and  Foreign  Commerce  by  George 
P.  Larrick.  Commissioner  of  Poods  and 
Drugs,  E  L.  Peterson.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Apriculture;  True  D  Morse.  Act- 
ing Secrftary  of  Agriculture;  Phillip  S 
Hughes,  Assistant  Director  for  Legisla- 
tive Reference  of  the  Elxecutive  OfiBce  of 
the  President.  Lawrerice  E,  Walsh.  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General,  and  Earl  W  Kint- 
ner  Chairman  of  U.e  PYderal  Trade 
Commis.vion.  all  contained  in  the  report 

Willie  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  this  bill,  I,  after  most  care- 
ful consideration,  favor  S.  2197  as  passed 
by  the  other  body. 

In  my  c^inion  the  anticancer  clause 
in  HR.  7624.  is  unnecessaiy  and  re.stric- 
tive. 

I  al.-^o  believe  that  the  decision  on  safe- 
ty be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  rather 
than  be  determined  by  law  Otherwise. 
I  am  certain  that  our  court  calendars 
presently  loaded  witli  pending  cases  in 
other  fields  will  be  even  more  crowded. 
After  all  why  should  not  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Department, 
with  firsthand  scientific  information, 
decide  as  to  safety. 

It  IS  my  sincere  hope  that  when  in 
conference  that  these  two  defective  pro- 
visioixs  ix"  changed.  Better  stii!,  the  bill 
pre.ser.tly  before  us  should  be  amended 
accordingly. 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "" 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  DELANEY  May  I  say  that  Sec- 
retary Flemming  appeared  on  three  oc- 
casions before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreig^n  Commerce  and 
before  liis  appearance  he  had  surveys 
made  right  up  to  the  minute  He  felt 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  we 
delete  the  cancer  amendment.  I  think. 
if  you  will  read  the  record  here  of  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  auid  the  delibera- 


tions, of  tl.ose  who  sat  over  a  period  of 
many,  many  weeks  on  these  hearings,  it 
Will  clear  that  matter  up.  We  had  a 
ptuiel  of  experts.  The  panel  of  experts 
could  not  agree.  They  would  apree  on 
one  point  aiid  disagree  on  another  It 
IS  a  subject  that  is  not  complete  and  you 
cannot  say  here  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  It  is  a  subject  that  is  open  to  a 
great  deal  of  opinion  and  differences  of 
(>pimon, 

Mr  .\LLEN  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man on  that.  Of  course,  as  to  the  anti- 
cancer part  of  the  bill.  I  did  discuss  it 
with  my  good  fnend,  Mr.  Delaney,  but 
m  my  opinion,  and  this  is  also  tlie  opin- 
ion of  many  scientists.  I  repeat,  withm 
and  without  the  Government,  the  anti- 
cancer clause  m  this  bill  is  urxiiece.ssary 
mid  restrictive.  I  just  bring  that  to  ihe 
attentian  of  the  Hou.se. 

There  are  many  chemists  within  and 
without  the  Government  whose  judg- 
ment is  that  the  decision  on  safety  siiouid 
iX'  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  rather 
ti.an  be  determined  by  law. 

Mr  DEn_,ANEY.  Under  tlie  provision 
of  this  bill,  thai  IS  the  case, 

Mr,  ALLEN.  No,  that  is  not  my  un- 
derstanding 

Mr  DEK^NEY.  We  are  talking  of  the 
color  provisions  now  and.  as  I  read  the 
bill  here  it  is  within  his  discretion. 

Mr  ALLEN,  That  is  not  mj'  under- 
standing and  I  have  a  letter  from  some 
very  reliable  people  that  I  have  very 
recently  received 

Mr,  DELANEY.  If  the  gentleman  is 
talking  of  the  food  additives  provision, 
the  Secretary  can  determine  that. 

Mr  ALLEN,  So  I  say,  Mr,  Speaker, 
that  with  these  two  things,  particularly 
the  latter  part,  if  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  does  not  make 
the  decision  and  if  it  must  be  decided 
according  to  the  law,  then  you  are  going 
to  have  more  legislation  in  the  Federal 
courts  than  you  have  now,  and  we  all 
know  that  the  courts  are  pretty  crowded 
now 

So  I  say  I  think  this  committee  should 
corLsider  these  provisions  which,  accord- 
ing to  good  authorities,  are  not  perfect, 
with  the  view,  perhaps,  of  amendir^g 
them;  and.  furtlier,  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  that  when  you  go  to  conference 
to  iron  out  the^e  differences 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I  move 
the  previous  question 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

Tlic  resolution  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^empore.  The  gen- 
tlem.an  from.  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris]  is 
recognized 

Mr  HARRIS,  Mr,  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  make  a  statement  at  this  time,  to  ad- 
vise the  Members  of  the  House  that  it 
is  my  intention  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bUl  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Com.mittee  of  the  Whole, 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  matters. 
I  think  everyone  knows  that  many  Mem- 
bers who  are  here  are  very  anxious  to 
get  away  to  attend  a  very  important 
w  eddmg  that  is  to  take  place  tins  after- 
noon. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gen'^leman  yield? 
,  Mr  HARRIS  I  yield. 
'  Mr  McCORMACK.  May  I  say  that  if 
thi:  bill  is  disposed  of.  and  we  can  dis- 
pose of  the  rule  on  the  Gorgas  bill,  that 
will  be  the  extent  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram today 

Mr  SCHENCK.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  HARRIS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from.  Oh:o 

Mr.  SCHENCK  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  there  is  no  objection  on 
this  side  to  considering  the  bill  in  the 
House  as  m  Com.mattee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  'H.R. 
7624'  to  protect  the  public  health  by 
amendmg  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Ac":  so  as  to  authorize  the 
use  of  suitable  color  additives  in  or  on 
foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics,  in  accord- 
ance with  regu'ations  prescribing  the 
condition.'^ — including  maximum  toler- 
ances— under  which  such  additives  may 
be  safely  used,  be  considered  in  the 
House  as   m   Committee  of   the   Whole. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas 

There  was  no  objection. 
I    The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.      The 
Clerk  will   report  the  bill. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  rf-ad  and  open  for  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
m.an  from.  Arkansas? 
.  There  was  no  objection. 
'  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  r^ad  as  follows: 

Or.  page  1,  line  4.  strike  out  "1959"  and 
Insf  .-t  in  :ieu  thereof  "igeO". 

On  pa^e  3.  line  9.  strike  out  the  quotation 
mark,  and  Immediately  below  line  9,  Insert 
the  follow; :.g . 

"(3)  .N'othlng  In  subparagraph  (1)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to 
any  pesticide  chemical,  soil  or  plant  nutrient, 
or  other  agricultural  chemical  solely  because 
of  Its  effect  In  aiding,  retarding,  or  otherwlBe 
affecting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  growth 
or  other  natural  physiological  processes  of 
produce  of  the  soil  and  thereby  affecting  Ita 
color,  whether  before  or  after  harvest." 

On  page  9.  strike  out  lines  8  through  21 
ar.d    in^rt    In    lieu   thereof    the   following: 

'4 1  The  Secretary  shall  not  list  a  color 
additive  under  this  section  for  a  proposed 
use  unless  the  data  before  him  establish 
that  such  use,  under  the  conditions  of  use 
sp^c:.«.ed  In  the  regulations,  will  be  safe: 
P-omded.  however.  That  a  color  additive 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  suitable  and  safe  for 
the  purpose  of  listing  under  this  subsection 
for  use  generally  In  or  on  food,  whUe  there 
Is  In  effect  a  published  finding  of  the  Sec- 
retary declaring  such  subsUnce  exempt  from 
the  term  food  additive'  because  of  its  being 
generally  recognized  by  qualified  experts  as 
safe  for  its  Intended  use,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 201(3). 

On  page  10,  line  19,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  10,  line  25,  strike  out  the  period 
ftnd  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

On  page  11,  Immediately  above  line  8  In- 
sert the  following: 

•ilv)  the  availability  of  any  needed  prac- 
ticable methods  of  analysis  for  determining 
the  Identity  and  quantity   of    (I)    the   pure 


dye  and  all  intermediates  and  other  Impvirl- 
ties  contained  In  such  color  additive,  (II) 
such  additive  In  or  on  any  article  of  food, 
drug  or  cosmetic,  and  (lU)  any  substance 
formed  In  or  on  such  article  because  of  the 
use  of  such  additive." 

On  page  11.  lines  10,  12,  and  19,  immedi- 
ately after  "found"  Insert  "by  the  Secre- 
tary". 

On  page  11,  Immediately  below  line  20, 
Insert  the  following: 

"(C)(1)  In  any  proceeding  for  the  Issu- 
ance, amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  regulation 
listing  a  color  additive,  whether  commenced 
by  a  proposal  of  the  Secretary  on  his  own 
initiative  or  by  a  proposal  contained  In  a 
petition,  the  petitioner,  or  any  other  person 
who  win  be  adversely  affected  by  such  pro- 
posal or  by  the  Secretary's  order  issued  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section 
701(e) )  if  placed  In  effect,  may  request,  with- 
in the  time  specified  in  this  subpartigraph, 
that  the  petition  or  order  thereon,  or  the 
Secretary's  proposal,  be  referred  to  an  ad- 
visory committee  for  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  any  matter  aris- 
ing under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, which  Is  Involved  in  such  propx)sal 
or  order  and  which  requires  the  exercise 
of  scientific  Judgment.  Upon  such  request, 
or  If  the  Secretary  within  such  time  deems 
such  a  referral  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall 
forthwith  appoint  an  advisory  committee 
under  subparagraph  (D)  of  this  paragraph 
and  rhall  refer  to  it.  together  with  all  the 
data  before  him.  such  matter  arising  under 
subparagraph  (B)  for  study  thereof  and  for 
a  report  and  recommendations  on  such  mat- 
ter. A  person  who  has  filed  a  petition  or 
who  has  requested  the  referral  of  a  matter 
to  an  advisory  committee  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph  (C),  as  well  as  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  shall  have  the  right  to  consult  with 
such  advisory  committee  in  connection  with 
the  matter  referred  to  it.  The  request  for 
referral  under  this  subparagraph,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's referral  on  his  own  initiative,  may 
be  made  at  any  time  before,  or  within  thirty 
days  after,  publication  of  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  acting  upon  the  petition  or  pro- 
posal. 

"(11)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
such  referral  or  within  an  additional  thirty 
days  if  the  committee  deems  such  additional 
time  necessary,  the  committee  shall,  after 
Independent  study  of  the  data  furnished  to 
it  by  the  Secretary  and  other  data  before 
it,  certify  to  the  Secretary  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendations, together  with  all  underlying 
data  and  a  statement  of  the  reasons  or  basis 
for  the  recommendations.  A  copy  of  the 
foregoing  shall  be  promptly  supplied  by  the 
Secretary  to  any  person  who  has  filed  a  peti- 
tion, or  who  has  requested  such  referral  to 
the  advisory  committee.  Within  thirty  days 
after  such  certification,  and  after  giving  due 
consideration  to  all  data  then  before  him, 
including  such  report,  recommendations,  un- 
derlying daU,  and  statement,  and  to  any 
prior  order  Issued  by  him  in  conection  with 
such  matter,  the  Secretary  shall  by  order 
confirm  or  modify  any  order  theretofore  is- 
sued or,  if  no  such  prior  order  has  been 
issued,  shall  by  order  act  upon  the  petition 
or  other  proposal. 

"(Ill)   Where— 

"(I)  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  has  initiated  a  pro- 
posal to  remove  from  listing  a  color  additive 
previously  listed  pursuant  to  this  section; 
and 

"(II)  a  request  has  been  made  for  referral 
of  such  proposal  to  an  advisory  committee; 
the  Secretary  may  not  act  by  order  on  such 
proposal  until  the  advisory  committee  has 
made  a  report  and  recommendations  to  him 
under  clause  (11)  of  this  subparagraph  and 
he  has  considered  such  recommendations, 
unless    the    Secretary    finds    that    emergency 


conditions   exist    necessitating    the    issuance 
of  an  order  notwithstanding  this  clause. 

"(D)  The  advisory  committee  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  composed  of  experts  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  qualified  In  the 
subject  matter  referred  to  the  committee 
and  of  adequately  diversified  professional 
background,  except  that  in  the  event  of  the 
Inability  or  refu.sal  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  act,  the  Secretary  shall  select 
the  members  of  the  committee.  The  size 
of  the  committee  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Members  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  receive  as  compensation  for  their 
services  a  reasonable  per  diem,  which  the 
Secretary  shall  by  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribe, for  time  actually  spent  in  the  work  of 
the  committee,  and  shall  in  addition  be  re- 
imbursed for  their  necessary  traveling  and 
subslftence  expenses  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  places  of  residence.  The  members 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  provisions 
of  law  regarding  the  appointment  and  com- 
pensation of  employees  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the  committee 
with  adequate  clerical  and  other  assistance, 
and  shall  by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  committee" 

On  page  17,  line  6,  immediately  after 
"health"  insert  the  following:  ":  Provided. 
That,  with  respect  to  any  use  in  or  on  food 
for  which  a  listed  color  additive  is  deemed 
to  be  safe  Hy  reason  of  the  proviso  to  para- 
graph (4)  of  sut)sectlon  (b).  the  require- 
ment of  certification  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  be  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  public 
health  protection." 

On  page  17,  line  13,  immediately  after 
"shall"  Insert  the  following:  ",  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (C)  of  sub- 
section  (b)(5)    of  this  section.". 

On  page  17.  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out 
"subsection  (b),  (c).  or  (e)"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "subsection    (b)   or   (c)". 

On  page  17,  Immediately  below  Una  20, 
insert  the  following : 

"(1)  If  the  proceeding  Ls  commenced  by 
the  filing  of  a  petition,  notice  of  the  pro- 
ix«al  made  by  the  petition  shall  t>e  publUhed 
In  general  terms  by  the  Secretary  within 
thirty  days  after  such  filing,  and  the  Secre- 
tary's order  (required  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  701(e))  acting  upon  such  proposal 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  prior  referral  (or  re- 
quest for  referral)  to  an  advisory  commit- 
tee, be  Issued  within  ninety  dasrs  after  the 
date  of  such  fliing.  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  (prior  to  such  ninetieth  day),  by  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  petitioner,  extend  such 
ninety-day  period  to  such  time  (not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  filing  of  the  petition)  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  to  enable  him  to  study 
and  investigate  the  petition; 

"(2)  any  report,  recommendations,  under- 
lying data,  and  reasons  certified  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  an  advisory  conunittee  appointed 
pvu^uant  to  8ul>paragraph  (D)  of  subsection 
(b)  (5)  of  this  section,  shall  Ije  made  a  part 
of  the  record  of  any  hearing  if  relevant  and 
material,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7(c)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (6  use,  sec.  1006(c)).  The  advisory 
committee  shall  designate  a  member  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  at  any  such  hearing  with 
re8i>ect  to  the  report  and  recommendations 
of  such  committee  upon  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  petitioner,  or  the  officer  con- 
ducting the  hearing,  but  this  shall  not  pre- 
clude any  other  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  from  appearing  and  testifying  at 
such  hearing:". 

On  page  19,  line  1,  strtke  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  19,  line  6,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  25,  line  14,  strike  out  "Regula- 
tlons'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Kxcept  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (C) 
of  this  paragraph,  regulations". 
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On  pa«e  25,  line  23,  Immediately  after  the 
period  insert  the  following:  "Regulations 
providing  for  fees  (and  advance  deposits  to 
cover  fees),  which  on  the  day  preceding  the 
enactment  date  were  in  effect  pursuant  to 
section  706  of  the  basic  Act,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  regulations  under  such  section  706  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  and  appropriations  of 
fees  (and  advance  deposits)  available  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  such  section  706  as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  date  shall  Ije 
available  for  the  purposes  specified  In  such 
section  706  as  so  amended. 

"(B)    If  the  Secretary  by  regulation — 

"(1)  has  terminated  a  provisional  listing 
(or  deemed  provisional  listing)  of  a  color 
additive  or  particular  use  thereof  pursuant 
to  paragraph    (1)(E)    of  this  subsecUon;  or 

"(11)  has,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(C) 
or  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection.  Initially 
established  or  rendered  more  restrictive  a 
tolerance  limitation  or  other  restriction  or 
requirement  with  respect  to  a  provisional 
listing  (or  deemed  provisional  listing  i  which 
listing  had  become  effective  prior  to  such 
action. 

any  person  adversely  affected  by  such  action 
may.  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period 
specified  In  clause  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section,  file  with  the  Secretary  a  peti- 
tion for  amendment  ol  such  regulaufui  so 
as  to  revoke  or  modify  such  action  of  the 
Secretary,  but  the  filing  of  such  petition 
shall  not  operate  to  slay  or  suspend  the 
effectiveness  of  such  action.  Such  petition 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  set 
forth  the  proix>sed  amendment  and  shall 
contain  data  (or  refer  to  data  which  are 
before  the  Secretary  or  of  which  he  will  take 
ofBclal  notice ) ,  which  show  that  the  revoca- 
tion cr  modification  proposed  is  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 
The  Secretary  shall,  after  publishing  such 
proposal  and  affording  all  Interested  persons 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  thereon 
orally  or  in  wTlting,  act  upon  such  proposal 
by  published  order. 

"(C)  Any  person  adversely  affected  by  an 
order  entered  under  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph  may.  within  thirty  days  after 
its  publication,  file  objections  thereto  with 
the  Secretary,  specifying  with  particularity 
the  provisions  of  the  order  deemed  objection- 
able, stating  reasonable  grounds  for  such 
objections,  and  requesting  a  public  hearing 
upon  such  objections.  The  Secretary  shall 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  such  objections  and 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  adduced 
at  such  hearing,  act  on  such  objections  by 
published  order.  Such  order  may  reinstate 
a  terminated  provisional  listing,  or  increase 
or  dispense  with  a  previously  established 
temporary  tolerance  limitation,  or  make  less 
restrictive  any  other  limitation  established 
by  him  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  only  If  In  his  Judgment  the  evi- 
dence so  adduced  shows  that  such  action  will 
be  consistent  with  the  protection  of  the 
public  health.  An  order  entered  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  l>€  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view in  accordance  with  section  701(f)  of 
the  basic  Act  except  that  the  findings  and 
order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  sustained  only 
if  based  upon  a  fair  evalu.ition  of  the  entire 
record  at  such  hearing.  No  stay  or  suspen- 
sion of  such  order  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
court  pending  conclusion  of  such  Judicial 
review." 

On  page  28.  line  6,  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
Insert  In   lieu   thereof    "(D)". 

On  page  28.  line  20.  strike  out  "paragraph 
il)  (A)  and  (C)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■paragraph  (1)  (A)  and  (C)  of  this  sub- 
section". 

On    page    29,    line    15,    Immediately    after 
product"    Insert    the   following:    ",    poultry 
or  poultry  pnxhjct.". 


The  committee  amendment,-;  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Harms:  Page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(m)  ". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Harris:  Page  19,  line  6.  strike  out  "third" 
and  Insert  "fourth". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  showing  the 
amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kan.?as? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  bill,  as  amended,  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  i 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
act  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Color  Additive 
Amendments  of  1960." 

Tm.E    I AMENDMENTS    TO    THI    rXDERAL    FOOD, 

DRITG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

Deflnitions 
Sec.  101.  Section  201.  as  amended,  of  the 
Federal    Food.    I>rug,    and    Cosmetic   Act   is 
further  amended  .is  follows: 

(a)  Paragraph  (s)  of  such  section  (defin- 
ing the  term  "food  additive")  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  clause  (3)  as  clause  (4),  and 
by  inserting  immediately  before  clause  (4) ,  as 
so  redesignated,  the  following  new  clause: 

"(3)  a  color  additive;  or". 

(b)  P»aragraph  (t)  of  such  section  is  re- 
designated and  otherwise  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(u)  The  term  'safe',  as  used  in  paragraph 
(s)  of  this  section  and  In  sections  409  and 
706,  has  reference  to  the  health  of  man  or 
animal  " 

(c)  There  is  Inserted,  Immediately  after 
paragraph  (s)  of  such  section,  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(t)  (1)  The  term  color  additive'  means  a 
material  which — 

"(A)  is  a  dye.  pigment,  or  other  sutwtance 
m.ide  by  a  process  of  synthesis  or  similar 
artifice,  or  extracted.  Isolated.  c«-  otherwise 
derived,  with  or  without  intermediate  or  final 
change  of  identity,  from  a  vegetable,  animal, 
mineral,  or  other  source,  and 

"(B)  when  added  or  applied  to  a  food, 
drug,  or  cosmetic,  or  to  the  human  l>ody  or 
any  part  thereof,  is  capable  (alone  or  through 
reaction  with  other  substance)  of  imparting 
color  thereto; 

except  that  such  term  does  not  include  any 
material  which  the  Secretary,  by  regula- 
tion, determines  is  used  (or  Intended  to  be 
ijsed)  solely  for  a  purpose  or  purposes  other 
than  coloring. 

"(2)  The  term  'color'  Includes  black,  white, 
and  Intermediate  grajrs. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  subp>aragraph  (1)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  t>e  construed  to  apply  to  any 
pesticide  chemical,  soil  or  plant  nutrient,  or 
other  agricultural  chemical  solely  because 
of  its  effect  in  aiding,  retarding,  or  other- 
wise affecting,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
growth  or  other  natural  physiological  proc- 
esses of  produce  of  the  soil  and  thereby  af- 
fecting its  color,  whether  before  or  after 
hpj-vest." 


Colors  or  colored  articles — when  deemed  to 
be  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods,  drugs, 
or  cosmettcs 

Pood 
Sk.  102.  (a)(1)  Clause  i2)(A)  of  sec- 
tion 402(a).  as  amended,  of  such  act  (re- 
lating to  food  deemed  adulterated  by  reason 
of  unsafe  additives)  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  matter  within  the  i>aren- 
theses  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "other  than  one  which  Is  (I)  a 
pesticide  chemical  In  or  on  a  raw  agricul- 
tural commodity:  (11)  a  food  additive;  or 
(ill)  a  color  additive." 

(2)  Section  402(c),  as  amended,  of  such 
act  (relating  to  food  deemed  adulterated  by 
reason  of  uncertified  coal-tar  color)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  If  It  is,  or  it  bears  or  contains,  a 
color  additive  which  Is  unsafe  within  the 
meaning  of  section  706(a) ." 

(3)  Section  403  of  such  act  (relating  to 
the  circiunstances  under  which  food  Is 
deemed  misbranded)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(m)  If  it  Is  a  color  additive,  unless  its 
packaging  and  labeling  are  in  conformity 
with  such  packaging  and  labeling  require- 
ments, applicable  to  such  color  additive,  as 
may  be  contained  in  regulations  Issued  un- 
der section  706." 

Drugs 

(b)(1)  Clause  (4)  of  section  501(a)  of  such 
act  (relating  to  drugs  deemed  adulterated  by 
reason  of  uncertified  coal-tar  color)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(4)  If  (A)  it  is 
a  drug  which  bears  or  contains,  for  purposes 
of  coloring  only,  a  color  additive  which  Is 
unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section  706(a) , 
or  (B>  It  is  a  color  additive  the  intended 
use  of  which  in  or  on  drugs  is  for  piupoees 
of  coloring  only  and  is  unsafe  within  the 
meaning  of  section  706(a) ." 

(2)  Section  502  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  drugs  are 
deemed  misbranded)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(m)  If  It  Is  a  color  additive  the  Intended 
use  of  which  in  or  on  drugs  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coloring  only,  unless  Its  packaging 
and  labeling  are  in  conformity  with  such 
packaging  and  labeling  requirements,  appli- 
cable to  such  color  additive,  as  may  be  con- 
tained In  regulations  issued  under  section 
706." 

Cosmetics 

(cid)  Section  601(e)  of  such  Act  (relat- 
ing to  cosmetics,  other  than  hair  dyes, 
deemed  adulterated  by  reason  of  uncertified 
coal-tar  color)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  If  it  is  not  a  hair  dye  and  It  Is,  or  It 
t>ear8  or  contains,  a  color  additive  which  Is 
unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section 
706(a)." 

(2)  Section  602  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  cosmetics 
shall  be  deemed  to  t>e  misbranded)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(e)  If  It  Is  a  color  additive,  unless  Its 
packaging  and  labeling  are  In  conformity 
with  such  packaging  and  labeling  require- 
ments, applicable  to  such  color  additive,  as 
may  be  contained  in  regulations  issued  under 
section  706.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  packages  of  color  additives  which,  with 
respect  to  their  use  for  cosmetics,  are  mar- 
keted and  Intended  for  use  only  in  or  on 
hair  dyes  (as  defined  in  the  last  sentence  of 
section  601(a)  ) ." 

Regulations  to  assrire  safety  of  color  additives 
for  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by— 

(1)  repealing  subsection  (b»  of  section 
406  and  striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)"  after  "Sec.  406."  in  such  section; 

(2)  repealing  section  504; 
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(3  I  repeallne;  section  604;  and 

(4i  amending  section  701  (  e  )  by  :  A)  strik- 
ing out  'i06  [Hi  or  (b)"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  •"406";  (B)  strllclng  out  "504,  or 
604,";  and  (C)  Inserting  the  word  "or"  after 
"501  (b),", 

(b)  Section  706  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows. 

"Listing  and  certificaUon  of  color  additives 
for  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics 
"When  Color  Additives  Deemed  Unsafe 
"Sec.  706.  (a)  A  color  additive  shall,  with 
respect  to  any  particular  use  ( for  which  It  is 
being  used  or  Intended  to  be  used  or  la  rep- 
resented as  suitable)  In  or  on  food  or  drugs 
or  cosmetics,  be  deemed  unsafe  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  application  of  section  402(c). 
section  501(a)(4).  or  section  601(e),  as  the 
case  may  be.  unless — 

"(1)(A)  there  Is  In  effect,  and  such  addi- 
tive and  such  use  are  In  conformity  with. 
a  regulation  Issued  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  listing  such  additive  for  such 
use,  including  any  provision  of  such  regula- 
tion prescribing  the  conditions  under  which 
such  additive  may  be  safely  used,  and  (B) 
such  additive  either  (i»  is  from  a  batch  cer- 
tified. In  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c).  for  such  use,  or 
(11)  has,  with  respect  to  such  use,  been  ex- 
empted by  the  Secretary  from  the  require- 
ment of  certification;  or 

"(2)  such  additive  and  such  use  thereof 
conform  to  the  terms  of  an  exemption  which 
is  in  effect  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section. 

While  there  are  In  effect  regulations  \inder 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  re- 
lating to  a  color  additive  or  an  exemption 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  with  respect  to 
s'lch  additive,  an  article  shall  not,  by  reason 
of  bearing  or  containing  such  additive  In  all 
respects  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
or  such  exemption,  be  considered  adulterated 
■within  the  meaning  of  clause  ( 1 )  of  section 
402(a)  if  such  article  Is  a  food,  or  within  the 
meaning  of  section  601(a)  If  such  article  Is 
a  cosmetic  other  than  a  hair  dye  (as  defined 
In  the  last  sentence  of  section  601(a)). 
"Listing  of  Colors 
"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, provide  for  separately  listing  color  addi- 
tives for  use  in  or  on  food,  color  additives  for 
use  In  or  on  drugs,  and  color  additives  for 
use  in  or  on  cosmetics,  if  and  to  the  extent 
that  such  additives  are  suitable  and  safe 
for  any  such  use  when  employed  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations. 

"(2)  (A)  Such  regulations  may  list  any 
color  additive  for  use  generally  in  or  on  food, 
or  In  or  on  drugs,  or  In  or  on  cosmetics.  If 
the  Secretary  finds  that  such  additive  is  suit- 
able and  may  8afe"Iy  be  employed  for  such 
general  use. 

"(B)  If  the  data  before  the  Secretary  do 
not  establish  that  the  additive  satisfies  the 
requirements  for  listing  such  additive  on 
the  applicable  list  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  or  if  the  proposal  is 
for  listing  such  additive  for  a  more  limited 
use  or  uses,  such  regulations  may  list  such 
additive  only  for  any  more  hmlted  use  or 
uses  for  which  it  Is  suitable  and  may  safely 
be  employed 

"(3)  Such  regulations  shall,  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  use  or  uses  for  which  a  par- 
ticular color  additive  is  listed,  prescribe  the 
conditions  under  which  such  additive  may  be 
safely  employed  for  such  use  or  uses  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  specifications,  here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  tolerance 
limitations,  as  to  the  maximum  quantity  or 
quantities  which  may  be  used  or  permitted 
to  remain  In  or  on  the  article  or  articles  In 
or  on  which  It  is  used:  specifications  as  to 
^y  "  rr.anner  in  which  such  additive  may  be 
added  to  or  used  In  or  on  such  article  or 
articles;  and  directions  or  other  labeling  or 
packaging  requirements  for  such  additive) 


■■(4,  The  Secretary  shall  not  lU:  a  color 
additive  under  this  section  for  a  propoeed 
use  unless  the  data  before  him  establish  that 
such  use,  under  the  conditions  of  use  speci- 
fied In  the  regulations,  will  be  safe:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  a  color  additive  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  suitable  and  safe  for  the 
purpose  of  listing  under  this  subsection  for 
use  generally  in  or  on  food,  while  there  is  In 
effect  a  published  finding  of  the  Secretary 
declaring  such  substance  exempt  from  the 
term  'food  additive'  because  of  Its  being 
generally  recognized  by  qualified  experts  as 
safe  for  its  intended  use,  as  provided  in 
t  section  201  (s). 

"(5)  (A)  In  determining  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  whether  a  proposed  use  of  a 
color  additive  Is  safe,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider,  among  other  relevant  factors — 

"(1)  the  probable  consumption  of,  or  other 
relevant  exposure  from,  the  additive  and  of 
any  substance  formed  in  or  on  food,  drugs, 
or  cosmetics  because  of  the  use  of  the  addi- 
tive. 

"(11)  the  cumulative  effect.  If  any.  of  such 
additive  in  the  diet  of  man  or  animals,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  same  or  any  chemically 
or  pharmacologically  related  substance  or 
substances  in  such  diet; 

"(ill)  safety  factors  which.  In  the  opinion 
of  experts  qualified  by  scientific  training  and 
experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  of  color 
additives  for  the  use  or  uses  for  which  the 
additive  is  proposed  to  be  listed,  are  gen- 
erally recognized  as  appropriate  for  the  use 
of  animal  experimentation  data;  and 

"(Iv)  the  availability  of  any  needed  prac- 
ticable methods  of  analysis  for  determining 
the  identity  and  quanlty  of  (D  the  pure 
dye  and  all  intermediates  and  other  impuri- 
ties contained  in  such  color  additive.  (11) 
such  additive  in  or  on  any  article  of  food, 
drug,  or  cosmetic,  and  (III)  any  substance 
formed  In  or  on  such  article  because  of  the 
use  of  such  additive. 

"(B)  A  color  addlUve  (i)  shall  be  deemed 
unsafe,  and  shall  not  be  listed,  for  any  use 
which  win  or  may  result  in  ingestion  of  all 
or  part  of  such  additive,  If  the  additive  is 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  Induce  cancer  when 
Ingested  by  man  or  animal,  or  if  It  Is  found 
by  the  Secretary,  after  tests  which  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  evaluation  of  the  safety 
of  additives  for  use  In  food,  to  Induce  cancer 
In  man  or  animal,  and  (11)  shall  be  deemed 
unsafe,  and  shall  not  be  listed,  for  any  use 
which  will  not  result  in  Ingestion  of  any 
part  of  such  additive,  if.  after  tests  which 
are  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
safety  of  additives  for  such  use.  or  after  other 
relevant  exposure  of  man  or  animal  to  such 
additive,  it  is  found  by  the  Secretary  to  In- 
duce cancer  In  man  or  animal. 

"(C)(1)  In  any  proceeding  for  the  Issu- 
ance, amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  regulation 
listing  a  color  additive,  whether  commenced 
by  a  proposal  of  the  SecreUry  on  his  own 
Initiative  or  by  a  proposal  contained  In  a 
petition,  the  petitioner,  or  any  other  jjerson 
who  win  be  adversely  affected  by  such  pro- 
posal or  by  the  Secretary's  order  issued  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
701(e))  if  placed  in  effect,  may  request, 
within  the  time  specified  In  this  subpara- 
graph, that  the  petition  or  order  thereon,  or 
the  Secretary's  proposal,  be  referred  to  an 
advisory  committee  for  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  any  matter  aris- 
ing under  subparagraph  (B)  of  thU  para- 
graph, which  is  involved  in  such  proposal 
or  order  and  which  requires  the  exercise  of 
scientific  Judgment.  Upon  such  request,  or 
If  the  SecreUry  within  such  time  deems  such 
a  referral  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall 
forthwith  appoint  an  advisory  committee 
under  subparagraph  (D)  of  this  paragraph 
and  shall  refer  to  It,  together  with  all  the 
data  before  him,  such  matter  arising  under 
subparagraph  (B)  for  study  thereof  and  for 
a  report  and  recommendations  on  such  mat- 
ter.   A  person  who  has  filed  a  petition  or 


who  has  requested  the  referral  of  a  matter 
to  an  advisory  committee  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph  (C),  as  well  as  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  shall  have  the  right  to  consult 
with  such  advisory  committee  In  connection 
with  the  matter  referred  to  it.  The  request 
for  referral  under  this  subparagraph,  or  the 
Secretary's  referral  on  his  own  Initiative,  may 
be  made  at  any  time  before,  or  within  thirty 
days  after,  publication  of  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  acting  upon  the  petition  or 
proposal. 

"(11)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
such  referral,  or  within  an  additional  thirty 
days  if  the  committee  deems  such  additional 
time  necessary,  the  committee  shall,  after 
Independent  study  of  the  data  furnished 
to  It  by  the  Secretary  and  other  data  be- 
fore It.  certify  to  the  Secretary  a  rej>ort  and 
recommendations,  together  with  all  underly- 
ing data  and  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
or  basis  for  the  recommendations.  A  copy 
of  the  foregoing  shall  be  promptly  supplied 
by  the  Secretary  to  any  person  who  has 
filed  a  petition,  or  who  has  requested  such 
referral  to  the  advisory  committee.  Within 
thirty  days  after  such  certification,  and  after 
giving  due  consideration  to  all  data  then 
before  him.  Including  such  report,  recom- 
mendations, underlying  data,  and  statement, 
and  to  any  prior  order  Issued  by  him  In 
connection  with  such  matter,  the  Secretary 
shall  by  order  confirm  or  modify  any  order 
theretofore  Issued  or.  If  no  such  prior  order 
has  been  Issued,  shall  by  order  act  upon  the 
petition  or  other   propxjsal. 

"(ill)    Where— 

"tl)  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  has  Initiated 
a  proposal  to  remove  from  listing  a  color 
additive  previously  listed  pursuant  to  this 
section;   and 

"(II)  a  request  has  b<?en  made  for  re- 
ferral of  such  proposal  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee; 

the  Secretary  may  not  act  by  order  on  such 
proposal  until  the  advisory  committee  has 
made  a  report  and  reconunendatlons  to  him 
under  clause  (ID  of  this  subparagraph  and 
he  has  considered  such  recommendations, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  emergency 
conditions  exist  necessitating  the  Issuance  of 
an  order  notwithstanding  this  clause, 

"(D)  The  advisory  committee  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  composed  of  experts  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  qualified  In  the 
subject  matter  referred  to  the  committee 
and  of  adequately  diversified  professional 
background,  except  that  In  the  event  of 
the  Inability  or  refusal  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  act.  the  Secretary 
shall  select  the  members  of  the  committee. 
The  size  of  the  committee  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  Members  of  an 
advisory  committee  shall  receive  as  com- 
pensation for  their  services  a  reasonable  per 
diem,  which  the  Secretary  shall  by  rules 
and  regulations  prescribe,  for  time  actually 
spent  In  the  work  of  the  committee,  and 
shall  In  addition  be  reimbursed  for  their 
necessary  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  places  of 
residence.  The  members  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  other  provisions  of  law  regard- 
ing the  appointment  and  compensation  of 
employees  of  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  furnish  the  committee  with  ade- 
quate clerical  and  other  assistance,  and  shall 
by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  by  the  committee. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  not  list  a  color 
additive  under  this  subsection  for  a  pro- 
posed use  if  the  data  before  him  show  that 
such  proposed  use  would  promote  deception 
of  the  consumer  in  violation  of  this  Act  or 
would  otherwise  result  In  misbranding  or 
adulteration  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act. 
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"(7)  If.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, a  tolerance  limitation  Is  required  In 
order  to  assure  that  a  proposed  use  of  a  color 
additive  will  be  safe,  the  Secretary — 

"(A)  shall  not  list  the  additive  for  such 
use  If  he  finds  that  the  data  before  him 
do  not  establish  that  such  additive.  If  used 
within  a  safe  tolerance  limitation,  would 
achieve  the  intended  physical  or  other  tech- 
nical  effect;    and 

"(B)  shall  not  fix  such  tolerance  limita- 
tion at  a  level  higher  than  he  finds  to  be 
reasonably  required  to  accomplish  the  In- 
tended physical  or  other  technical  effect. 

"(8)  If.  having  regard  to  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  color  additive  likely  to  be  con- 
sumed In  the  diet  or  to  be  applied  to  the 
human  body,  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
data  before  him  fall  to  show  that  It  would 
be  safe  and  otherwise  permissible  to  list 
a  color  additive  (or  pharmacologically  re- 
lated color  additives)  for  all  the  uses  pro- 
p>osed  therefor  and  at  the  levels  of  concen- 
tration proposed,  the  Secretary  shall.  In  de- 
termining for  which  use  or  uses  such  addi- 
tive (or  such  related  additives)  shall  be  or 
remain  listed,  or  how  the  aggregate  allow- 
able safe  tolerance  for  such  additive  or 
additives  shall  be  allocated  by  him  among 
the  uses  under  consideration,  take  Into  ac- 
count, among  other  relevant  factors  (and 
subject  to  the  paramount  criterion  of  safety) . 
(A)  the  relative  marJcetabiUty  of  the  arti- 
cles Involved  as  affected  by  the  proposed 
uses  of  the  color  additive  (or  of  such  related 
additives)  In  or  on  such  articles,  and  the 
relative  dependence  of  the  Industries  con- 
cerned on  such  uses;  (B)  the  relative  ag- 
gregate amounts  of  such  color  additive  which 
he  estimates  would  be  consumed  in  the  diet 
or  applied  to  the  human  body  by  reason  of 
the  various  uses  and  levels  of  concentra- 
tion proposed;  and  (C)  the  avaUablUty.  If 
any.  of  other  color  additives  suitable  and 
safe  for  one  or  more  of  the  uses  proposed. 

"Certification  of  Colors 
"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  further,  by  reg- 
ulation, provide  (1 )  for  the  certification, 
with  safe  diluents  or  without  diluents,  of 
batches  of  color  additives  listed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  and  conforming  to  the 
requirements  for  such  additives  established 
by  regulations  under  such  subsection  and 
this  subsection,  and  (2)  for  exemption  from 
the  requirement  of  certification  In  the  case 
of  any  such  additive,  or  any  listing  or  use 
thereof,  for  which  he  finds  such  requirement 
not  to  be  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  the 
protection  of  the  public  health:  Provided. 
That,  with  respect  to  any  use  In  or  on 
food  for  which  a  listed  color  additive  Is 
deemed  to  be  safe  by  reason  of  the  proviso 
to  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b).  the 
requirement  of  certification  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  be  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  public 
health  protection. 

"Procedure    for    Issuance.    Amendment,    or 
Repeal  of  Regulations 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  701  (e), 
(f),  and  (g)  of  this  Act  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (C)  of  sub- 
section (b)(5)  of  this  section,  apply  to  and 
In  all  respects  govern  proceedings  for  the 
Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  regula- 
tions under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this 
section  (Including  Judicial  review  of  the 
Secretary's  action  in  such  proceedings)  and 
the  admissibility  of  transcripts  of  the  rec- 
ord of  such  proceedings  In  other  proceed- 
ings, except  that — 

"(1)  If  the  proceeding  Is  commenced  by 
the  filing  of  a  petition,  notice  of  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  petition  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  general  terms  by  the  Secretary 
within  thirty  days  after  such  filing,  and 
the  Secretary's  order  (required  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  701(e))  acting  upon 
such  proposal  shall.  In  the  absence  of  prior 
referral  (or  request  for  referral)  to  an  ad- 
visory  committee,   be  Issued   within    ninety 


days  after  the  date  of  such  filing,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  (prior  to  such  nine- 
tieth day),  by  written  notice  to  the  peti- 
tioner, extend  such  ninety-day  period  to  such 
time  (not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion) as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  study  and  Investigate  the 
petition; 

"(2)  any  report,  recommendations,  un- 
derlying data,  and  reasons  certified  to  the 
Secretary  by  an  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subparagraph  (D)  of 
subsection  (b)(5)  of  thU  section,  shan  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  of  any  hearing 
If  relevant  and  material,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  7(c)  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  (6  US  C  ,  sec.  1(X>6 
(c)).  The  advisory  committee  shall  des- 
ignate a  member  to  appear  and  testify  at 
any  such  hearing  with  respect  to  the  re- 
port and  recommendations  of  such  commit- 
tee upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  the  peti- 
tioner, or  the  officer  conducting  the  hearing, 
but  this  shall  not  preclude  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  committee  from  appear- 
ing and  testifying  at  such  hearing; 

"(3)  the  Secretary's  order  after  public 
hearing  (acting  upon  objections  filed  to  an 
order  made  prior  to  hearing)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  section  408 
(f)(2);  and 

"(4)  the  scope  of  Judicial  review  of  such 
order  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  fourth 
sentence  of  paragraph  (2).  and  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (8),  of  section 
409(g). 

"Fees 

"(e)  The  admitting  to  listing  and  certifi- 
cation of  color  additives,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  under  this  Act,  shall 
be  performed  only  upon  payment  of  such 
fees,  which  shall  be  specified  In  such  regu- 
lations, as  may  be  necessary  to  provide, 
maintain,  and  equip  an  adequate  service  for 
such  purposes. 

"Exemptions 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  (is- 
sued without  regard  to  subsection  (d) )  pro- 
vide for  exempting  from  the  requirements  of 
this  section  any  color  additive  or  any  specific 
type  of  use  thereof,  and  any  article  of  food, 
drug,  or  cosmetic  bearing  or  containing 
such  additive.  Intended  solely  for  investiga- 
tional use  by  qualified  experts  when  In  his 
opinion  such  exemption  Is  consistent  with 
the  public  health" 

Confidentiality  of  trade  secrets 

Sec.    104.  Section   301  (J),  as   amended,   of 

such    Act.    prohibiting    disclosure    of    trade 

secrets,  la  amended  by  striking  out  "or  704" 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "704,  or  706". 

Changes  in  cross-references  and  terminology 

Sec.  105.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by- 

(a)  striking  out.  In  section  301(1)  thereof 
relating  to  forgery  or  unauthorized  use  of 
certain  Identification  devices).  "404,  406(b), 
504.  506.  507,  or  604".  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "404.  506,  507,  or  706"; 

(b)(1)  striking  out.  In  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 303(c)  (relating  to  color  manufacturer's 
guarantee),  the  word  "coal-tar"  wherever 
it  appears  In  such  clause,  and  (2)  inserting 
after  the  word  "color",  wherever  it  appears 
In  such  clause,  the  word  "additive";  and 

(c)  striking  out  "harmless  coloring"  In 
section  402(d)  (relating  to  nonnutrltlve  sub- 
stances In  confectionery)  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "authorized  coloring". 

TITLE        n EFTECXrVE        DATE.        TaANSFTIONAL 

PROVISIONS,    AND    EFFXCT    ON    OTHER    LAWS 

Definitions 

Sec.  201.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"basic  Act "  means  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act;  the  term  "enactment 
date'    means  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 


Act;  and  other  terms.  Insofar  as  also  used  In 
the  basic  Act  (whether  before  or  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  they  have,  or  had  when  In  effect, 
under  the  basic  Act, 

Effective  date 
Sec.  202.  This  Act  shaU,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions  of   section    203,   take    effect    on  4he 
enactment  date. 

Provisional  listings  of  commercially  estab- 
lished colors 
Sec.  203.  fa)(l)  The  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  to  make  possible,  on  an  Interim  basis 
for  a  reasonable  period,  through  provisional 
listings,  the  use  of  commercially  established 
color  additives  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  public  health,  pending  the  completion 
of  the  scientific  lnvestlg«rt.lons  needed  as  a 
basis  for  making  determinations  as  to  listing 
of  such  additives  nnder  the  basic  Act  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  A  provisional  listing 
(Including  a  deemed  provisional  listing)  of 
a  color  additive  under  this  section  for  any 
use  shall,  unless  sooner  terminated  or  ex- 
piring under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
expire  (A)  on  the  closing  date  (as  defined 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection)  or  (B) 
on  the  effective  date  of  a  listing  of  such  addi- 
tive for  such  use  under  section  706  of  the 
basic  Act,  whichever  date  first  occurs. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "closing  date"  means  (A)  the  last  day 
of  the  two  and  one-half  year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  enactment  date  or  (B) ,  vrtth  re- 
spect to  a  particular  provisional  listing  (or 
deemed  provisional  listing)  of  a  color  addi- 
tive or  use  thereof,  such  later  closing  date  as 
the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  estab- 
lish pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  para- 
graph. The  Secretary  may  by  regulation, 
upon  application  of  an  interested  person  or 
on  his  own  Initiative,  from  time  to  time  post- 
pone the  original  closing  date  with  respect 
to  a  provisional  listing  (or  deemed  provi- 
sional listing)  under  this  section  of  a  speci- 
fied color  additive,  or  of  a  sjieclfied  use  or 
uses  of  such  additive,  for  such  period  or 
periods  as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section.  If  In  the  Secretary's 
Judgment  such  action  is  consistent  with  the 
objective  of  carrying  to  completion  in  good 
faith,  as  soon  as  reasonably  practicable,  the 
scientific  Investigations  necessary  for  mak- 
ing a  determination  as  to  listing  such  addi- 
tive, or  such  specified  use  or  uses  thereof, 
under  section  706  of  the  basic  Act  The  Sec- 
retary may  terminate  a  postponement  of  the 
closing  date  at  any  time  if  he  finds  that  such 
postponement  should  not  have  been  granted, 
or  that  by  reason  of  a  change  in  circum- 
stances the  basis  for  such  postponement  no 
longer  exists,  or  that  there  has  been  a  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  a  requirement  for  sub- 
mission of  progress  reports  or  with  other 
conditions  attached  to  such  postponement. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section — 

(1)  any  color  additive  which,  on  the  day 
preceding  the  enactment  date,  was  listed  and 
certifiable  for  any  use  or  uses  under  section 
406(b).  504,  or  604,  or  under  the  third 
proviso  of  section  402(c),  of  the  basic  Act, 
and  of  which  a  batch  or  batches  had  been 
certified  for  such  use  or  usee  prior  to  the 
enactment  date,  and 

(2)  any  color  additive  which  was  commer- 
cially used  or  sold  prior  to  the  enactment 
date  for  any  use  or  uses  In  or  on  any  food, 
drug,  or  cosmetic,  and  which  either,  (A),  on 
the  day  preceding  the  enactment  date,  was 
not  a  material  within  the  purview  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  basic  Act  enumerated 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  or  (B) 
Is  the  color  additive  known  as  synthetic 
beta-carotene, 

shall,  beginning  on  the  enactment  date,  be 
deemed  to  be  provisionally  listed  tinder  this 
section  as  a  color  additive  for  such  use  or 
uses. 
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'  fct  UpKin  req-iest  of  any  person,  the  Secre- 
tary, by  resp^ilatlons  Issued  under  subsection 
(dV  shall  without  delay,  U  on  the  basis  of 
the  data  before  him  he  deems  such  action 
cor^istent  with  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  provisionally  list  a  material  as  a 
color  additive  for  any  use  for  which  It  was 
listed,  and  for  which  a  batch  or  batches  of 
such  material  had  been  certified,  under  sec- 
tion 406(b) ,  504.  or  604  of  the  basic  Act  prior 
to  the  enactment  date,  although  such  color 
was  no  longer  listed  and  certifiable  for  such 
use  under  such  sections  on  the  day  preced- 
ing the  enactment  date.  Such  provisional 
listing  shall  tafce  effect  on  the  date  of  publi- 
cation. 

(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulations 
Ispued  or  amended  from  time  to  time  under 
this  section — 

(A)  Inso'ar  as  practicable  promulgate  and 
keep  current  a  list  or  llste  of  the  color  addi- 
tives, and  of  the  particular  uses  thereof, 
which  he  finds  are  deemed  provisionally 
listed  under  subsection  (b).  and  the  presence 
of  a  color  additive  on  such  a  list  with  respect 
to  a  particular  use  shall.  In  any  proceeding 
under  the  basic  Act.  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  such  provisional  listing  Is  in  effect; 

(B)  provide  for  the  provisional  listing  of 
the  color  additives  and  particular  uses  there- 
of specified  in  subsection  (c); 

(Ci  provide,  with  respect  to  particular  uies 
for  which  color  additives  are  or  are  deemed  to 
be  provisionally  listed,  such  temporary  tol- 
erance limitations  (including  such  limita- 
tions at  zero  level)  and  other  conditions  of 
use  and  labeling  or  packaging  requirements, 
if  any.  as  in  his  Judgment  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health  pending  listing 
under  section  706  of  the  basic  Act; 

(D)  provide  for  the  certification  of  batches 
of  such  color  additives  (with  or  without 
diluents)  for  the  uses  for  which  they  are  so 
listed  or  deemed  to  be  listed  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  such  an  additive  which  is 
a  color  additive  deemed  provisionally  listed 
under  subsection  (bi  (2)  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  exempt  from  the  requirement  of 
such  certification  while  not  subject  to  a  tol- 
erance limitation;  and 

( E  I  provide  for  the  termination  of  a  pro- 
visional listing  (or  deemed  provisional  list- 
ing )  of  a  color  additive  or  particular  use 
thereof  forthwith  whenever  in  his  Judgment 
such  action  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic  health. 

i2)(A)  E.xcept  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph <C ,  of  this  paragraph.  regiUations  un- 
der this  section  shaU.  from  time  to  time,  be 
Issued,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  Secre- 
tary without  regiird  to  the  requirements  of 
the  basic  Act,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the 
application  of  section  706 le)  of  the  basic  Act 
1  relating  to  fees)  and  of  determining  the 
aTailabllity  of  appropriations  of  fees  ( and  of 
advance  deposits  to  cover  fees),  proceedings, 
regiaiauons.  and  certifications  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  proceedings,  regu- 
lations, and  certiflcations  under  such  section 
706  Reeulatlons  providing  for  fees  (and  ad- 
vance deposits  to  cover  fees),  which  on  the 
day  preceding  the  enactment  date  were  in 
elect  pursuant  to  section  706  of  the  basic 
Act.  shall  be  deemed  to  be  regulations  under 
such  section  706  as  amended  by  this  Act,  and 
appropriations  of  fees  i  and  advance  defxsslts) 
available  for  the  purposes  specified  in  such 
section  706  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment date  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes 
specified  In  such  section  706  as  so  amended. 

(B)    If  t.^.e  Secretary    by  regulation— 

(i)  has  terminated  a  provisional  listing 
I  or  deemed  provisional  listing)  of  a  color 
additive  or  particular  use  thereof  pxu-ruant 
to  paragraph  (IxE)  of  this  subsecUon;  or 
:i  h.^.s.  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(C)  or 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsecUon.  initially 
established  or  rendered  mor**  restrictive  a 
tolerance  limitation  or  other  rt>strlction  or 
requirement  with  respect  to  a  provisional 
listing  (or  deemed  provisional  listing)  which 


listing  had  become  effective  prior  to  such 
action, 

any  person  adversely  affected  by  such  action 
may.  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period 
specified  In  clause  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section,  file  with  the  Secretary  a  peti- 
tion for  amendment  of  such  regulation  so  as 
to  revoke  or  modify  such  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary, but  the  filing  of  such  petition  shall  not 
operate  to  stay  or  suspend  the  effectiveness 
of  such  action.  Such  petition  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  set  forth  the  pro- 
posed amendment  and  shall  contain  data  (or 
refer  to  data  which  are  before  the  Secretary 
or  of  which  he  will  take  oCacial  notice), 
which  show  that  the  revocation  or  modifica- 
tion proposed  is  consistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health.  The  Secretary 
shall,  after  publishing  such  proposal  and  af- 
fording all  interested  persons  an  oppo-ttinlty 
to  present  their  views  thereon  orally  or  in 
writing,  act  upon  such  proposal  by  published 
order. 

(C)  Any  person  adversely  affected  by  an 
order  entered  under  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph  may.  within  thirty  days  after 
its  publication,  file  objections  thereto  with 
the  Secretary,  specifying  with  particularity 
the  provisions  of  the  order  deemed  objec- 
tionable, stating  reasonable  grounds  for  such 
objections,  and  requesting  a  public  hearing 
upon  such  objections.  The  Secretary  shall 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  such  objections 
and  shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced at  such  hearing,  act  on  such  objec- 
tions by  published  order.  Such  order  may 
reinstate  a  terminated  provisional  listing,  or 
increase  or  dispense  with  a  previously  estab- 
lished temporary  tolerance  limitation,  or 
make  less  restrictive  any  other  limitation 
established  by  him  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  only  if  In  his  Judg- 
ment the  evidence  so  adduced  shows  that 
such  action  will  be  consi.stent  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health.  An  order  en- 
tered under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  In  accordance  with 
section  701(f)  of  the  basic  Act  except  that 
the  findings  and  order  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  sxistalned  only  If  based  upon  a  fair  evalu- 
ation of  the  entire  record  at  such  hearing. 
No  stay  or  suspension  of  such  order  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  cotirt  pending  concliision  of 
such  Judicial  review. 

(D)  On  and  after  the  enactment  date, 
regulations,  provisional  listings,  and  certifi- 
cations (or  exemptions  from  certification)  in 
effect  under  this  section  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  an  article  Is 
adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  basic  Act  by  reason  of  its  being. 
bearing,  or  containing  a  color  additive,  have 
the  same  effect  as  would  regulations,  listings, 
and  certifications  (or  exemption  from  certi- 
fication) under  section  706  of  the  basic  Act. 
A  regul-ition.  provisional  listing  or  termina- 
tion thereof,  tolerance  limitation,  or  certifi- 
cation or  exemption  therefrom,  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  any  pre- 
sumption or  Inference  in  any  proceeding  un- 
der section  706  (b)   or  (c)   of  the  basic  Act. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  his  ftxnctions  under  para- 
graph* (1)  (A)  and  (C)  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  color  additives  deemed  pro- 
visionally listed,  he  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  enactment  of  this  Act,  afford  by 
public  notice  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  in- 
terested persons  to  submit  data  relevant 
thereto.  If  the  data  so  submitted  or  other- 
wise before  him  do  not,  in  his  Judgment, 
establish  a  reliable  basis  for  Including  such  a 
color  additive  or  particular  use  or  usee 
thereof  In  a  list  or  lists  promulgated  under 
F>aragraph  (1)(A),  or  for  determining  the 
prevailing  level  or  levels  of  use  thereof  prior 
to  the  enactment  date  with  a  view  to  pre- 
scribing a  temporary  tolerance  or  tolerances 
for  such  u.se  or  uses  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
(C),  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  tempo- 


rary tolerance  limitation  at  zero  level  for 
such  use  or  uses  until  such  time  as  he  finds 
that  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  to  increjwe 
or  dispense  wth  such  temporary  tolerance 
limitation. 

Effect  on  Meat  Inspection  and  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Acts 
Sec  204.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  exempt  any  meat  or  meat  food 
jM-oduct,  poultry  or  poultry  product,  or  any 
person  from  any  requirement  Imposed  by  or 
pursuant  to  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of 
March  4.  1907.  34  SUt.  1260.  as  amended  or 
extended  (21  US  C.  71  and  the  following), 
or  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  (21 
use.  451  and  the  following). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  I  Intend  to  explain 
the  bill,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
him  at  this  time  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  wish  to  inquire  If  there  is  any  sub- 
stantial added  cost  to  the  Treasurj-  con- 
templated under  this  bill? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     No ;  not  at  all. 

CX)LOB   ADDITIVES   AMKNDMXNTS     (H.R.    7824) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  bill,  H  R. 
7624,  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  It  is  designed  to  meet  a 
pressing  need  for  replacing  the  incon- 
sistent, and  in  part  outmoded,  provisions 
which  now  govern  the  use  of  different 
kinds  of  color  for  articles  covered  by 
the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  with  a  si>eciflcally  sound 
and  uniform  system  for  the  listing  of 
color  additives  of  any  kind  which  may 
safely  be  used  in  fcxxis,  drugs  or  cos- 
metics, subject,  when  necessary,  to  ap- 
propriate tolerance  limitations  and  other 
conditions  of  use  and  to  official  certifica- 
tion of  batches  of  color  so  as  to  assure 
the  safety  of  such  use  to  the  consumer. 

CKNERAL   8TTMMART 

In  brief,  the  committee  bill,  first,  takes 
color  additives  out  of  the  scope  of  the 
food  additives  amendment  of  1958;  sec- 
ond, repeals  the  present  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Art 
for  the  listing  and  certification  of  ■harm- 
less" coal-tar  colors  (sees.  406<b),  504, 
and  604);  third,  enacts  new,  integrated 
provisions  for  the  separate  listing  of  suit- 
able color  additives,  safe  for  use  in  f(x>d, 
drugs  or  cosmetics,  under  such  condi- 
tions— including  tolerance  limitations — 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  uses  permitted;  fourth, 
provides  for  the  certification  (or  exemp- 
tion from  certification)  of  listed  color 
additives  for  such  permitted  uses;  fifth, 
adapts  the  adulteration  and  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  the  substantive  and 
other  changes  involved  In  the  above- 
mentioned  changes;  and  sixth,  contains 
transitional  provisions  for  commercially 
established  colors. 

BACKCROTjrrD  irrroRMATioi* 

Under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  the  treatment  of  color  ad- 
ditives differs  radically  as  between  so- 
called  coal-tar  colors  and  other  colors. 
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1.    COAL-T.^R    (.-OLOBS 

The  term  "coal-tar  color"  lia.s  been 
interpreted  to  apply  not  only  U)  sub- 
stances which  are  coal-tar  derivatives 
but  also  to  synthetic  substances  so  re- 
lated in  their  chemical  structure  to  a 
coal-tar  constituent  as  to  be  capable  of 
derivation  therefrom  even  when  not 
actually  so  derived. 

So-called  coal-tar  colors  are  regulated 
under  the  act  through  similar  sets  of 
provisions  In  chapters  IV  Food.  V 
Drugs,  and  VI  Cosmetics.  The  act  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  provide  by  regula- 
tion for  listing  and  certifying  batches  of 
"coal-tar  colors  which  are  harmless  and 
suitable  for  use"  in  food,  drups.  and 
cosmetics. 

Food  containing  coal -tar  color  is 
deemed  adulterated  under  section  402(c) 
of  the  act  unlpss  the  color  is  from  a  batch 
certified  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
406.  Section  406 'b^  then  directs  the 
Secretary  to  provide  for  listing  coal-tar 
colors  that  are  harmless  and  suitable  for 
use  in  food  and  to  provide  for  certifying 
batches  of  such  colors. 

A  drug  containing  a  coal-tar  color 
solely  for  coloring  purposes  is  deemed 
adulterated  by  section  501(a)(4)  imless 
the  color  is  from  a  batch  certified  by  the 
Secretai-y  under  .section  504.  Section  504 
then  directs  the  Secretary  to  provide  for 
Listing  coal-tar  colors  that  are  harmless 
and  suitable  for  use  in  drugs  for  purposes 
of  coloring  only,  and  for  certifying 
batches  of  such  colors. 

A  cosmetic — other  than  a  hair  dye. 
which  is  defined  to  exclude  eyelash  and 
eyebrow  d>'es — containing  a  coal-tar 
color  is  deemed  adulterated  by  section 
«01(e)  unless  the  color  is  from  a  batch 
certified  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
604.  Section  604  Uien  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  for  listing  of  coal-tar 
colors  that  are  harmless  and  suitable  for 
use  In  cosmetics,  and  for  certifying 
batches  of  such  colors. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  without  authority  to  ad- 
mit a  co£il-tar  color  to  listing  under  tol- 
erance limitations;  it  must  be  harmless 
per  se  In  order  for  the  Secretary  to  admit 
it  to  listing — Flemming  v.  Florida  Citrus 
Exchange  (358  US.  153   fl958.i. 

One  exception  to  the  prohibition 
against  the  li.stint:  of  a  coal-tar  color  un- 
der tolerance  limuations  was  made  by 
the  Congress  In  Public  Law  86-2  to  per- 
mit the  temporary  listing  and  certifica- 
tion of  the  color  citrus  red  No.  2  for  the 
coloring  of  mature  oranges  under  tol- 
erances found  to  be  safe  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

2.    OTHER    COLORS 

A  coloring  material  not  classified  as  a 
coal-tar  color  is  not  subject  to  any  pre- 
testing, listing,  or  certification  require- 
ments in  the  case  of  cosmetics  or  drugs 
except  as  pretesting  may  be  required  for 
a  coloring  component  as  an  Incident  to 
official  clearance  of  a  "new  drug"  under 
the  "new  drug"  provisions  of  the  act. 

Non-coal-tar  coloring  materials  used 
in  food,  when  such  materials  are  not  gen- 
erally recognized  by  experts  as  safe,  are 
classified  as  "food  additives"  under  the 
Food  Additives  Amendment  of  1958— 
Public  Law  85-929.     Under  section  402 


(a)  (2)  (C)  of  the  act,  a  food  which  is, 
bears,  or  contains  a  "food  additive"  is 
deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  the  additive 
is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section 
409.  Under  section  409  the  food  additive 
is  deemed  unsafe  unless  it  and  its  use.  or 
intended  use,  conform  to  a  regulation  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  announcing  the 
conditions,  including  the  establishment 
of  tolerance  limitations,  imder  which  the 
additive  may  be  safely  used.  Food  colors 
which  were  in  commercial  use  before 
January  1.  1958,  are  allowed  a  grace 
jjeriod  not  later  than  March  6,  1961,  for 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Food  Additives  Amendment  of  1958. 
Such  "food  additive"  colors,  however, 
are  not  subject  to  any  requirement  of 
"batch"  certification. 

NEED  FOR  LBGISLATIOK 

The  piincipal  reasons  which  give  rise 
to  the  need  for  this  legislation  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

First.  The  law  with  respect  to  coal- 
tar  colors — and  this  comprises  most  syn- 
thetic colors — is  not  in  consonance  with 
modem  concepts  of  consumer  protection, 
in  that  it  does  not  allow  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  list 
a  color  for  safe  use  under  regulations 
which  place  a  limit  on  the  amount  of 
a  color  that  may  be  used  on  an  article 
and  to  establish  other  conditions  of  use. 
For  food,  and  for  drugs  and  cosmetics 
other  than  those  externally  applied,  the 
Secretary  must  ban  the  use  of  such  a 
color  completely,  as  not  being  harmless, 
if  it  is  found  to  be  toxic  in  the  laboratory 
when  fed  to  animals  in  some  concen- 
trations, even  though  Its  actual  level  and 
manner  of  use  may  be  completely  safe. 
For  externally  applied  drugs  and  cos- 
metics, the  same  principle  applies  if 
toxicity  appears  in  the  laboratory'  in 
some  concentrations  by  any  relevant 
tjTje  of  test,  even  though  its  actual  level 
and  manner  of  use  may  be  wholly  safe. 

Prior  to  delisting  proceedings  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  there  were  19  colors  listed  for 
unrestricted  use  in  food,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics, 69  colors  listed  for  unrestricted 
use  in  drugs  and  cosmetics,  and  30  colors 
listed  for  use  only  in  externally  applied 
drugs  and  cosmetics,  a  total  of  118 
straight  colors  listed  for  certification 
Seven  colors  have  been  removed  from 
the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  list  and 
have  been  relisted  for  external  use  in 
drugs  and  cosmetic  colors,  so  that  we 
now  have  12  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic 
colors,  69  unrestricted  drug  and  cosmetic 
colors,  and  37  drug  and  cosmetic  colors 
for  external  use.  The  Department  has 
proposed  that  other  colors  be  removed 
from  listing  and  certification. 

Only  last  week  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration announced  a  tentative  de- 
cision remo\'lng  14  coal-tar  colors  used 
principally  in  lipsticks  from  the  List  of 
permitted  colors  for  unrestricted  use  in 
drugs  and  cosmetics.  This  decision  was 
based  upon  an  evaluation  of  evidence 
presented  at  a  public  hearing  granted 
color,  lipstick,  and  drug  manufacturers. 
A  final  decision  on  delisting  wUl  be  made 
after  consideration  of  any  objections 
which  may  be  filed  by  the  affected  parties 
to  the  proposed  order. 

The  principle  of  allowing  colors  to  be 
used  under  tolerance  limitations  was  en- 


dorsed, in  1956,  by  a  committee  of  recog- 
nized scientists  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  review  the 
coal-tar  color  research  program  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  following  excerpt  from 
the  committee  s  report: 

This  committee  feels  compelled  to  indicate 
that  certification  of  a  compound  as  harmless 
and  suitable  for  use  in  food,  drugs,  and  cos- 
mestics  as  required  under  present  law  Is  un- 
realistic unless  the  level  of  use  Is  specified 
(report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Committee  To  Review  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration's  Research  Program  on  Coal- 
tar  Dyes,  June  1956) . 

Second.  The  theoretically  perfect  pub- 
lic health  protection  once  thought  to 
be  accorded  by  the  present  law  regarding 
coal-tar  colors  has  turned  out  to  be  in 
fact  inadequate.  While  theoretically, 
only  harmless  colors  may  be  listed,  a  re- 
testing  program  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  employing  the  most 
modern  testing  techniques,  has  led  to  the 
discovery  that  many  of  the  so-called 
coal-tar  colors  on  the  list  may  in  fact  be 
toxic  in  some  concentrations.  Yet,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  cannot  take  a  particular  color 
off  the  list  until  he  establishes  its  toxicity 
by  laboratorj'  tests,  a  process  which  for 
the  list  as  a  whole  may  take  as  much  as 
20  years.  Under  the  bill,  there  would,  in 
general,  be  a  maximum  of  2' 2  years  dur- 
ing which  the  retesting  process  for  the 
established  colors  would  have  to  be  com- 
pleted— primarily  by  industry — and  dur- 
ing which  the  Secretary  could  establish 
temporarj-  tolerance  limitations,  at  zero 
level  if  necessary,  to  protect  the  public 
health.  This  maximum  period  could  be 
extended  only  where,  in  a  particular 
case,  such  extension  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  required  safety  tests  for  a  color 
and  is  found  consistent  with  protection 
of  the  public  health. 

Third.  There  is  a  need  for  making  ap- 
plicable to  all  color  uses  and  all  tyrK?s  of 
color — whether  they  be  coal-tar  colors  or 
others — the  same  pretesting  require- 
ments and,  where  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  color  users  and  consumers,  the 
same  requirement  for  certification  of 
colors  to  as.sure  their  purity  and  iden- 
tity with  those  listed  as  safe.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  no  provisions  for  the  cer- 
tification of  non-coal-tar  colors.  There 
is,  moreover,  no  pretesting  requirement 
for  non-coal-tar  additives  as  such,  other 
than  food  additives. 

Fourth.  Unless  the  law,  as  proposed 
by  the  bill,  is  brought  into  conformity 
with  modern  methods  of  control  by  in- 
corporation of  the  safe-for-use  princi- 
ple, it  will  become  increasingly  difScult, 
and  may  eventually  become  impossible, 
to  find  permissible  colors  to  supply  the 
demand  for  various  important  color  uses 
on  the  part  of  consumers  as  well  as  the 
food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  industries. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  public  In- 
terest there  is  no  compensating  advan- 
tage for  the  inflexibility  of  the  present 
law  in  this  respect. 

The  food,  drug,  cosmetic,  and  color 
industries  find  themselves  in  a  serious 
situation  as  the  result  of  the  removal 
of  color  after  color  from  the  lists  under 
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the  present  inflexible  provisions  of  the 
law.  Unles.s  the  lax,  by  permitting  the 
li.stiny  of  colors  under  safe  tolerances. 
IS  broutrht  mto  line  with  present-day 
methods  of  control,  the  emergency  will 
grow  and  deepen,  an  emergency  which 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  be.ieves  could  be  relieved  for 
most  established  colors  on  a  sound  and 
permanent  basis  by  enacting  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  without  in  any  way 
conflicting  with  the  need  for  adequate 
protection  of  the  public  health. 

There  is  no  justification,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  public  interest,  in 
driving  either  color  manufacturers  or 
food.  drug,  or  cosmetic  producers,  de- 
pendent upon  the  use  of  color,  out  of 
business  where  the  particular  use  of 
color  involved  is  one  which  can  safely 
be  admitted  under  proper  conditions  of 
use — including  tolerance  limitations  and 
certification  requirements — established 
by  the  Department  of  H-alth,  Ekiucation. 
and  Welfare. 

The  scientifically  sound  principle  that 
we  must  consider  conditions  of  use  when 
passing  on  suitabihry  and  safety  of  a 
color  additive  has  recently  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  temporary  emer- 
gency legislation — Public  Law  86-2 — 
with  respect  to  one  coal-tar  color,  i.e., 
citrus  red  Mo.  2  for  use  in  coloring  ma- 
ture oranges,  after  previous  adoption  of 
the  "Safe-for-use"  principle  in  the 
Food  Additives  Amendment  of  1958 — 
Public  Law  85-929  Ir.  reporting  upon 
the  emergency  legislation  for  citrus  red 
No.  2.  this  committee  said: 

It  Is  specifically  provided  that  the  provi- 
sions cif  this  bill  will  Decome  Inoperative 
on  August  31  1961.  or  before  that  time  IT 
general  legislation  aSectlng  coloring  mate- 
rials for  food  Is  enacted  %  the  Congress. 
The  reason  for  the  time  limit  Is  that  this 
emergency  legislation,  which  will  meet  the 
Immediate  needs  of  the  citrus  Industry 
without  permanently  engrafting  on  the  basic 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cc^raetlc  Act  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  tolerances  for  coai-tar  colors  which 
Is  not  applicable  to  foods  generally.  The 
expiration  date  h.\s  been  so  fixed  as  to  allow 
the  Congress  ample  time  to  consider  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  all  foods. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  committee  as 
soo.".  as  feasible  to  stvidy  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
dealing  with  color  additives  generally,  since 
the  need  for  such  legislation  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  to  this  committee  (86th  Cong., 
1st  se.'ss     H    Rep*    88  ■ 

The  bill — bv  permitting,  for  a  rea- 
sonable period,  the  provisional  listing 
and  certification  of  heretofore  commer- 
cially established  color.s,  under  tempo- 
rary tolerances  where  necessary  for  pub- 
lic-health protection,  pending  the  de- 
velopment of  the  scientific  data  required 
for  a  definitive  determination  as  to  the 
lusting  of  these  colors  under  the  per- 
manent provisions  of  the  bill — would 
permit  an  orderly  tran.-ition  to  the  con- 
trol procedures  of  the  bill  At  the  same 
tune,  the  bill  would  establish  on  a  per- 
manent basis  a  sound  system  of  color 
regulation  fully  protective  of  consumer 
interests- 

EXPL.^N.^TION     r^T     r'lM.MrTTEE     BILL 

The  bill  would  change  existing  law  in 
the  following  major  respects: 

First.  Uniform  criteria  of  admissibil- 
ity.    It  would  do  away  with  the  differ- 


ences in  legal  requirements  and  treat- 
ment as  between  the  so-called  coal-tar 
colors  and  other  color  additives,  and 
would  establish  an  integrated  and  in- 
ternally consistent  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  admissibility  of  any  coloring 
material  for  use  in  or  on  foods,  drugs, 
or  cosmetics — other  than  hair  dyes. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  except- 
ing color  additives — as  defined  in  the 
bill — from  the  term  "food  additive":  re- 
pealing the  present  provisions  for  list- 
ing and  certification  of  coal-tar  colors; 
enacting,  as  part  of  a  single  section — 
section  706 — comprehensive  provisions 
for  the  separate  listing  of  any  color  ad- 
ditives suitable  and  safe  for  general  or 
restricted  use  in  foods,  drugs,  or  cos- 
metics, and  for  their  certification — or 
exemption  from  certification — and  mak- 
ing other  amendments  to  the  act  to 
mesh  with  these  provisions. 

The  bill  would  embrace  all  color  addi- 
tives whether  or  not  synthesized  and 
whether  or  not  capable  of  derivation 
from  a  coal-tar  constituent.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  determining  safety  of 
use,  there  is  no  sound  scientific  basis 
for  distinguishing  between  a  color  addi- 
tive extracted  from  a  plant,  animal,  or 
mineral  source  and  one  which  is  syn- 
thesized with  a  chemical  structure  which 
will  bring  it  under  the  term  "coal-tar 
color."  The  bill  would  therefore  estab- 
lish common  ground  rules  for  all  such 
colors. 

Doing  away  with  the  distinction  be- 
tween so-called  coal-tar  colors  and  other 
coloring  substances  will  have  the  inci- 
dental effect  of  establishing  a  pretesting 
and  safety  clearance  requirement  for  the 
latter  type  of  colors  in  the  case  of  drugs 
or  cosmetics.  The  lack  of  consumer  pro- 
tection inherent  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  requirement  was  forcefully  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Cor.:,'ress  bv  *.he  investi- 
gations and  recorrunfiuLi -Liuns  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investigate 
the  Use  of  Chemicals  in  Foods  and  Cos- 
metics, the  Delaney  committee  in  the 
82d  Congress,  and  by  the  hearings  cul- 
minating in  the  enactment  of  tlie  Pood 
Additives  Amendment  of  1958. 

Second.  Safety-of-use  principle.  The 
bill  adopts  for  all  colors,  and  for  all  color 
uses  covered  by  it,  the  basic  principle 
of  the  Food  Additives  Amendment  of 
1958,  by  providing  for  the  oflBcial  listing 
of  color  additives  for  any  use  in  or  on 
foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics,  for  which  they 
are  determined  to  be  safe,  subject  to  .such 
conditions  of  use  'including  maximum 
tolerance  limitations  >  as  are  determined 
to  be  necessary  to  assure  the  safety  of 
such  use. 

Third.  The  Delaney  anticancer  clause. 
One  provision  of  the  bill  which  aroused 
considerable  controversy  in  the  hearings 
on  this  legislation  is  proposed  section 
706' b)  *5'  (B»  appearing  on  page  11,  line 
8,  of  the  reported  bill,  and  often  referred 
to  as  the  Delaney  anticancer  clause. 

This  clause  provides  that  a  color  addi- 
tive shall  be  deemed  unsafe  and  shall 
not  be  listed  for  any  use  which  will  or 
may  result  in  ingestion  of  all  or  any  part 
of  such  additive  if  the  additive  is  found 
to  induce  cancer  when  ingested  by  man 
or  animal,  or  if  it  is  found  to  induce 
cancer  in  man  or  animal  by  other  tests, 
not  involving  ingestion,  which  are  con- 


sidered to  be  appropriate  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  safety  of  additives  for  use  In 
food. 

This  clause  also  provides  that  a  color 
additive  shall  be  deemed  unsafe  and 
shall  not  be  listed  for  any  use  which 
will  result  in  ingestion  of  any  p>art  of 
such  additive  if,  after  tests  which  are 
appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
safety  of  the  additive  for  such  use,  or 
after  other  relevant  exposure  of  man  or 
animal  to  such  additive,  it  is  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  induce  cancer  in  man 
or  animal. 

A  similar  anticancer  clause  is  included 
in  the  Food  Additives  Amendment  of 
1958  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act — Public  Law  85-929. 

There  are  many  unknowns  about  can- 
cer that  are  yet  to  be  solved.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  today  cancer  is 
second  only  to  heart  disease  as  a  cause 
of  death  among  the  American  people. 
E^very  year,  approximately  250.000  peo- 
ple die  of  cancer  in  this  country.  Ap- 
proximately 450.000  new  ca^es  of  cancer 
are  discovered  each  year.  At  any  given 
time  about  700,000  persons  are  under 
treatment  for  cancer. 

Elxpert  testimony  before  the  committee 
showed  that  scientific  Inquiry  into  the 
incidence  of  cancer  among  certain  occu- 
pational groups  has  been  traced,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  to  specific  substances  in- 
volved in  their  environment.  Laboratory 
experiments  have  shown  that  a  number 
of  substances  when  added  to  the  diet  of 
test  animals  have  produced  cancers  of 
various  kinds  in  the  test  animals  It  is 
this  fact — namely,  that  small  quantities 
of  certain  materials  over  a  period  of 
time  will  cause  abnormal  cell  growth  in 
animals — that  gave  rise  to  the  Delaney 
anticancer  clause  in  the  Pood  Additives 
Amendment. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  very  strongly  urged  the  re- 
tention of  the  Delaney  clause  in  the  re- 
ported bill.  The  reason  for  his  position 
may  be  summarized  from  his  statMiient 
to  the  committee  as  follows : 

The  preponderance  of  aclentlflc  evidence 
clearly  dictates  our  position:  Our  advocacy 
of  the  anticancer  proviso  In  the  propoaed 
color  additives  amendment  \a  based  on  the 
simple  fact  that  no  one  know  hows  to  set 
a  safe  tolerance  for  substances  in  human 
foods  when  those  substances  are  known  to 
cause  cancer  when  added  to  the  diet  of  ani- 
mals. I  should  like  to  underline  again  one 
statement  in  particular  which  I  read  earlier 
from  the  summary  of  Dr.  |G.  Burroughs] 
Mlder's  review  of  the  role  of  certain  chem- 
ical and  physical  agents  In  relation  to  can- 
cer.    It  is  this: 

"No  one  at  this  time  can  tell  how  much 
or  how  little  of  a  carcinogen  would  be  re- 
quired to  produce  cancer  In  any  human  be- 
ing, or  how  long  It  would  take  the  cancer 
to  develop." 

This  Is  why  we  have  no  hesitancy  In  ad- 
vocating the  inclusion  of  the  anticancer 
clause. 

Unless  and  until  there  Is  a  sound  scientific 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  tolerances 
for  carcinogens,  I  believe  the  Government 
has  a  duty  to  make  clear — In  law  as  well  as 
In  administrative  policy — that  it  will  do 
everything  possible  to  put  persona  in  a  po- 
sition where  they  wUl  not  unnecessarily 
be  adding  residues  of  carcinogens  to  their 
diet. 

The  population  Is  inadvertently  exposed 
to  certain  carcinogens.    Ultraviolet  light  oc- 
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curs  In  sunlight.  The  burning  of  m.jst 
fuels  produces  some  minute  quantities  of 
chemical  compounds  that  elicit  cancer  in 
experimental  animals,  and  s^^me  of  the  same 
agents  can  be  identified  in  soot,  Uirs.  dusti-. 
tnd  similar  residues — even  from  the  at- 
mosjihere.  In  view  of  these  facts,  li  be- 
c<jnie8  all  the  more  imperative  to  protect 
the  public  frc«n  deliberate  Introduction  of 
additional  carcinogenic  materials  Into  the 
h'iman  environment 

Whenever  n  5r)und  scientific  basis  Is  de- 
veloped for  the  establishment  of  tolerances 
f.>r  carcinogens,  we  will  request  the  Con- 
gress to  give  us  that  authority  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  Issue  Is  so  Important  that 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  examining 
the  evidence  and  determining  whether  or  not 
the  authority  should  be  granted 

Many  have  oftertlmt-s  ex,)rcs.sed  the  fond 
hope  that  the  day  la  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  control  cancer  A  dra- 
matic breakthrough  In  this  sense  may  never 
come.  Rather,  the  progress —looked  at  from 
the  standpoint  of  reducing  the  number  of 
cases  of  cancr  iu.\y  c  ime  only  as  we  are 
willing  to  give  heed  to  the  kind  of  leads  that 
are  Incorporated  In  the  document  prepared 
by  Dr.  Mlder  It  Is  clear  that  If  we  Include 
in  our  diet  substances  that  Induce  cancer 
when  Included  In  the  diet  of  test  animals, 
we  are  taking  a  risk.  In  the  light  of  the 
rising  number  of  cases  of  cancer,  why  should 
we  take  that  risk?  Why  shouldn't  the  Gov- 
ernment do  everything  possible  ir  see  u^  11 
that  we  do  not  Involuntarily  take  that  n^k^ 
•  •  •  •  • 

This.  I  believe,  is  as  far  as  our  discretion 
should  go  In  the  light  of  present  scientific 
knowledge.  We  have  no  basis  for  asking 
Congress  to  give  ua  discretion  to  establish  a 
s-T/e  tolerance  for  a  substance  which  defi- 
nitely has  been  shown  to  produce  cancer 
when  added  to  the  diet  of  test  animals.  We 
simply  have  no  Ijesls  on  which  such  dis- 
cretion could  be  exercised  because  no  one 
can  tell  us  with  any  assurance  at  all  how  to 
establish  a  safe  dose  of  any  cancer-producing 
substance. 

Unless  and  until  cancer  research  makes  a 
breakthrough  at  this  i><->lnt.  the  principle  In 
the  anticancer  clause  Is  sriund.  (Statement 
by  Hon.  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng.  Secretary  of 
Health,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
CTmmerce.  January  26.  i960  ) 

The  Secretary  further  stated  that, 
even  if  the  Delaney  clause  is  deleted 
from  the  bill,  he  believes  that  he  has  the 
authority  to  apply  the  policy  that  is  re- 
flected m  that  clause  but  he  urged  the 
Congress  to  join  wiUi  the  executive 
branch  in  giving  added  a-ssurance  to  the 
public  by  including  the  anticartcer  clause 
in  the  proposed  color  additives  legisla- 
♦ion. 

The  committee  heard  a  large  number 
of  witnesses  on  the  anticancer  clause,  in- 
cluding a  distinguished  panel  of  scien- 
tific exp>erLs  on  cancer  selected  by  Dr. 
Detlev  W  Bronk.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science.s 

One  industry  witne.ss  objected  to  any 
anticancer  clause  Another  witness 
argued  that  it  is  possible  to  establish 
safe  tolerance  levels  for  substances  that 
produce  cancer  when  fed  to  test  animals. 
Some  would  have  the  ban  on  cancer  pro- 
ducers apply  only  to  colors  that  induce 
cancer  when  ingested  in  an  amount  and 
under  conditions  reasonably  related  to 
their  intended  u.-^e  And  another  witne.ss 
proposed  that  the  cancer  clause  be  taken 
out  of  its  pre.'ient  p<xsition  m  the  bill  and 
added  with  material  language  changes 
to  section  705 '  b » '  5  '    A  >  so  that  it  would 


become  simply  one  of  the  factors  for  the 
Secretary  to  consider  m  evaluating  the 
safety  of  a  color  additive. 

It  is  evident  that  such  proposed 
changes  are  intended  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary the  right  to  establish  tolerances  for 
presumed  safe  levels  of  colors  that  pro- 
duce cancer  when  tested  under  appro- 
priate laboratory  condition.s.  Thus,  any 
of  the  proposals,  if  adopted,  would  weak- 
en the  pre.sent  anticancer  clause  in  the 
reported  bill.  For  this  reason  all  of  the 
proposed  changes  were  rejected  by  the 
committee. 

The  panel  discussed  in  considerable 
detail  the  .scientific  problems  that  con- 
front us  m  connection  with  determina- 
tion of  the  cancer-producing  potentials 
of  chemicals.  They  pointed  out  the  diffi- 
culties of  designing  and  conducting  an 
experiment  to  determine  whether  a  sub- 
stance is  a  cancer  producer  for  man  and 
the  difficulties  in  evaluating  the  lest 
data  after  they  are  obtained. 

Some  of  the  panel  members  have  sug- 
gested that  despite  these  difficulties,  in 
extraordinary  cases,  tiie  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  should 
have  the  authority  to  decide  that  a 
minute  amount  of  a  cancer-producme 
chemical  may  be  addtd  to  man's  food 
aft' r  a  group  of  scientist.';  consider  all 
tine  facts  and  conclude  that  the  quantity 
to  be  tolerated  i."^  probably  without  haz- 
ard. 

In  commenting  on  this  testimony,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  said: 

The  Departments  position  Is  that  the  pro- 
posed color  additives  legislation  should  in- 
clude an  anticancer  clause  that  makes  Illegal 
the  use  of  any  color  that  will  induce  cancer 
when  tested  by  appropriate  methods.  We 
believe  this  position  to  be  the  only  sound 
public  policy  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
experts  tell  us  present  scientific  techniques 
do  not  permit  them  to  state  unequlvc^ally 
how  much  or  how  little  of  a  substance  thnt 
Induces  cancer  when  administered  to  ani- 
mals will  Induce  cancer  when  administered 
to  man. 

•  •  •  •  * 

The  rallying  point  against  the  anticancer 
provUlon  is  the  catch  phrase  that  It  takes 
away  the  scientists'  right  to  exercise  Judg- 
ment. The  Issue  thus  made  la  a  false  one. 
because  the  clause  allows  the  exercise  of  all 
the  Judgment  that  can  safely  be  exercised  on 
the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge.  The 
clause  Is  grounded  on  the  scientific  fact  of 
life  that  no  one.  at  this  time,  can  tell  us  how 
to  establish  for  a  man  a  safe  tolerance  for  a 
cancer-producing  agent.  Until  cancer  re- 
search makes  a  breakthrough  at  this  point, 
there  simply  is  no  scientific  basis  on  which 
Judgment  or  discretion  could  be  exercised  in 
tolerating  a  small  anu)unt  of  a  known  car- 
cinogenic color  or  food  additive  .As  I 
pointed  out  In  my  original  testimony,  the 
opposition  to  Incltislon  of  an  anticancer 
clause  arises  largely  out  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  how  this  provision  works.  It  allows 
the  Department  and  its  scientific  people  full 
discretion  and  Judgment  In  deciding  whether 
a  substance  has  been  shown  to  produce 
cancer  when  added  to  the  diet  of  test  ani- 
mals. But  once  this  decision  Is  made,  the 
limits  of  Judgment  have  been  ren^hed  and 
there  Is  no  reliable  basis  on  which  discretion 
could  be  exercised  In  determining  a  safe 
threshold  d(ise  few  the  established  carcino- 
gen. 

So  long  as  the  outstanding  experts  in  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  Food  and 
Drug    Administration    tell    us    that    they    do 


not  know  how  tp 

ance  at  all  a  safli  ttam  1&  Itttt^'TbOff  fOlr  ft 

caiioer-pr<xluclng  substance  the  principle  m 
the  anticancer  clause  Is  sound  i  Statemeiit 
by  Hod.  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng.  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
drumerce.May  9.  1960  > 

In  View  of  the  uncertainty  surround- 
ing the  determination  of  safe  tolerances 
for  carcinogens  the  committee  decided 
that  the  Delaney  anticancer  provision  :n 
the  reported  bill  ."^hould  be  retained  with- 
out change. 

The    committee    adopted    an    amend- 
ment.   dtscus.sed    below,   winch   provides 
for   an   ad   hoc    advisory   committee   to 
study   and    report   on   the   question   of 
whether  a  color  additive  is  a  carcinogen 
Fourth.  Comprehensive  lists.    The  biU 
retains  the  approach  of  the  present  coal- 
Uir  color  provisioris  in  providing  for  com- 
prehensive   ILsts    of    colors,    u^tead    of 
att-empting   to  cane   out   an   exception 
from   listing   for  colors  "generally  rec- 
ognized"   by    experts    as    safe    for    use. 
While  there  may  have  been  justification 
in  the  case  of  the  Food  Additives  Amend- 
ments of  1958  for  placing  the  burden  on 
the  Government  to  prove  that  an  addi- 
tive is  not  generally  recognized  8£  .safe 
before  the   safety   clearance   procedure 
applies — in  view  of  the  broad  sweep  of 
the  amendment,  which  otherwise  would 
have  covered  such  additives  as  salt,  vine- 
gar. ar,c  natural  spices— the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  does  not 
believe  that  such  an  exception  is  sound 
in  the  case  of  color  additives,  whether 
they  be  extracted  from  a  natural  source 
or  synthe.'^ized     If  a  color  is  in  fact  gen- 
erally rec^>gnized  by  competent  experts 
lis  safe  for  unrestricted  use  in  any  kind 
of  article,  this  can  be  readily  established 
and  refl-x-ted  in  regtilations  listing  such 
color.    It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  a 
committee  amendment  to  the  bill  deems 
.1  color  additive  to  be  suitable  and  safe 
for  the  puipose  of  listing  for  ase  per.- 
erally  in  food,  where  there  is  in  effect  a 
published  finding  of  the  Department  that 
the  substance  is  generally  reoocnizod  as 
safe    for    its    Intended    use    wiihm    the 
meaning    of   the    provisions    exemptnit: 
such  substances  from  the  Food  .^dd;•l;ves 
Amendments  of  1958. 

Fifth  Certification  and  exempti<  n."! 
from  certification  While  providing  for 
certification  of  batches  of  listed  colors, 
as  existing  law  does  for  coal-tar  colors, 
the  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
grant  exemptions  from  the  requirement 
of  certification  where  certification  is  not 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health. 
The  present  requirement  of  certification 
for  coal-tar  colors  is  intended  to  assure 
food  processors  and  housewive.s  that  the 
color  is  free  from  toxic  impurities  and 
otherwi.se  complies  with  regulations  de- 
fining the  color's  identity  The  commlt- 
t.ee  agrees  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  however,  that 
authority  to  exempt  colors  from  the  cer- 
tification requirement  is  de.sirable,  espe- 
cially since  the  coverage  of  the  law  is 
broadened  to  include  all  types  of  sub- 
stances capable  of  imparting  color. 

Sixth  Effective  date  and  transitional 
provisions  The  amendments  made  by 
the  bill  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act^ — that  ;s.  title  I  of  the  bill— 
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wculd  become  effective  a-s  soon  as 
bill  is  eixdcted 

However.  :n  order  to  allow  on  an  in- 
tcr:m  basis  for  a  reasonable  period,  the 
use  of  commercially  established  color  ad- 
ditives to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
public  health,  pt-ndinn  completion  of 
the  scientific  investisations  needed  as  a 
baMS  for  makinK  determinations  as  to 
list.n^'  of  such  additives  under  the  new 
pi>rmar.ent  provi.sions  of  the  bill,  the  bill 
provides  for  the  provisional  listing  of 
such  color  additives,  and  their  certifica- 
tion  or  exemption  from  ceriification  in 

certain  cases.  The  'commercially  es- 
tablished" color  additives  falling  under 
these  transitional  provisions  are  first, 
those  coal-tar  colors  of  which  a  batx:h  or 
batches  were  actually  certified  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill;  and 
second,  those  non-coal-tar  colors,  and 
synthetic  beta-carotene,  which  were 
commercially  used  or  sold  prior  to  that 
date  for  food,  drua,  or  cosmetic  use. 

Provisional  listings  would  be  subject 
to  appropriate  temporary  tolerance  lim- 
itations and  other  conditions  of  use  when 
deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  during  the  period  of 
provisional  listing  The  bill  would  per- 
mit establishment  of  a  zero  tolerance  or 
removal  from  the  provisional  list  at  any 
time  during  this  transitional  period  when 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  so 
requires- 

A  provisional  listing  would  be  auto- 
matic except  that,  in  the  case  of  a  coal- 
tar  color  which  was  "delisted"  prior  to 
the  enactment  date  of  the  bill,  the  color 
could  be  provisionally  listed  under  these 
transitional  provisions  only  upon  request 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare 

In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
compile  and  promulgate  a  list  of  colors 
which  are  deemed  provisionally  listed 
w  ithout  specific  request  to  the  Secretary, 
and  m  order  to  enable  him  to  determine 
temporary  tolerances  for  such  colors,  the 
Secretary  would,  after  reasonable  public 
notice  for  submission  of  data,  be  re- 
quired, for  the  time  being,  to  fix  tem- 
porary tolerances  at  zero  level  with  re- 
spect to  those  colors  and  uses  thereof 
for  which  the  data  available  to  him  do 
not  establish  a  reliable  basis  for  inclusion 
in  a  list  of  colors  deemed  provisionally 
listed  and  for  determining  the  prevail- 
i:.g  levels  of  use  thereof  prior  to  the  en- 
actment date 

In  general,  a  provisional  listing  would 
teiTnmate  no  later  than  the  end  of  the 
2'j-year  period  begirming  on  the  date  of 
enactment  However,  where  necessary 
to  complete  the  scientific  testing  required 
for  a  particular  additive,  the  Secretary 
could  extend  thi.-.  period  with  respect  to 
a  particular  color  additive  or  use.  if  this 
is  consistent  with  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  and  with  the  objective  of 
completing'  these  tests  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. Of  course,  a  provisional  listing 
of  a  color  additive  for  any  use,  if  not 
sooner  terminated,  would  cease  upon 
listing  of  the  additive  for  such  use  under 
the  permanent  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Seventh.  Deception.  A  witness  before 
the  committee  suggested  amending  pro- 
posed section  706<b)  i6)  to  add  the  word 
•  harmt'il  •  before  the  word  "deception" 
so  as  U3  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall 


not  list  a  color  additive  for  a  proposed 
use  if  the  data  before  him  show  that 
such  proposed  use  would  "promote  harm- 
ful deception  of  the  consumer  in  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  would  otherwise  re- 
sult in  misbranding  or  adulteration  with- 
in the  meaning  of  this  Act." 

The  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  prohibits,  among  other  things,  the 
introduction  of  an  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  food.  drug,  or  cosmetic  into 
interstate  commerce,  or  the  adulteration 
or  misbranding  of  any  food.  drug,  device, 
or  cosmetic  in  interstate  commerce,  or 
while  held  for  sale  after  interstate  ship- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  food  additives 
amendment — section  409 ' c)  ( 3 >  < B )  of 
the  act — specifically  prohibits  the  Sec- 
retary from  issuing  a  regulation  pre- 
scribing the  conditions  under  which  a 
food  additive  may  be  safely  used  if  a 
fair  evaluation  of  the  data  before  him 
shows  that  the  proposed  use  of  the  addi- 
tive would  "promote  deception  of  the 
consumer  in  violation  of  this  Act  or 
would  otherwise  result  in  adulteration 
or  in  misbranding  of  food  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  unsound  policy  to  legislate 
against  deception  of  the  consumer  in  the 
food  additives  law  and  against  harmful 
deception  of  the  consumer  in  the  color 
additives  law.  Obviously,  the  provision 
against  deception  of  the  consumer 
should  be  identical  under  both  sections 
of  the  law.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  we  are  dealing  here  solely  with 
deception  which  would  violate  the  law. 
Among  the  relevant  provisions  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act  aimed  at  deception 
are  those  which  deem  a  food  to  be  adul- 
terated ; 

(3)  ir  damage  or  Inferiority  has  been  con- 
cealed In  any  manner,  or 

(4)  If  any  substance  haa  been  added  here- 
to or  mixed  or  packed  therewith  so  as  to 
Increase  Its  bulk  or  weight,  or  reduce  Its 
quality  or  strength,  or  make  It  appear  better 
or  of  greater  value  than  It  Is.  (Sec  402(b) 
(3)  and  (4)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.) 

Examples  of  coloring  practices  that 
would  promote  deception  of  the  con- 
sumer in  violation  of  the  basic  act  were 
cited  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  as  follows:  First, 
the  use  of  artificial  color  in  egg  noodles 
to  hide  a  deficiency  in  eggs;  second,  the 
use  of  artificial  color  in  immature  ap- 
ples or  oranges  to  make  the  fruit  appear 
mature;  third,  the  use  of  artificial  color 
in  tomato  catsup,  or  juice,  or  canned 
tomatoes  prepared  from  immature  raw 
materials;  and  fourth,  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial color  in  stale  red  meat  to  make 
it  appear  fresh. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  by  letter  dated  April  21. 
1960.  has  advised  the  committee  that  use 
of  artificial  coloring,  under  proper  label- 
ing declaration,  on  mature  oranges 
would  not  promote  deception  in  violation 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  Likewise,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, by  letter  dated  June  2. 
1960,  has  advised  the  committee  that  the 
use  of  safe  coloring  in  oleomargarine 
or  margarine,  with  appropriate  label 
declaration,  or  in  butter  would  not  pro- 
mote deception  in  violation  of  the  act. 


These  letters  are  included  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  committee  report. 

Eighth.  Recommended  amendments 
to  Pood  Additives  Amendment.  The 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  recommended  the  adoption  of 
two  amendments  to  the  Food  Additives 
Amendment  of  1958.  These  proposed 
amendments  are:  First,  a  modification 
of  the  Delaney  anticancer  clause  to  pro- 
vide that  additives  used  in  animal  feed 
which  do  not  adversely  affect  the  animal 
and  which  leave  no  residue  either  in  the 
animal  after  slaughter,  or  in  any  food 
product  obtained  from  the  living  ani- 
mal, be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  clause.  The  Secretary  also  suggested 
a  corresr>onding  change  with  respect  to 
color  additives;  and  second,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  "prior  sanction  or  approval" — 
grandfather  clause — section  201(s)  (3)  of 
the  act. 

The  Secretary's  letter  of  May  13.  1960. 
submitting  these  amendments  is  in- 
cluded in  the  appendix  to  the  commit- 
tee repKjrt 

The  committee  did  not  consider  the 
above-mentioned  amendments  because 
they  involved  amendments  to  the  food 
additive  amendment  which  are  not 
directly  germane  to  this  bill.  They  may 
be  considered  at  a  later  date. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PRINCIPAL  COMMITTEK 
AMENDME>rTS 

First.  Agricultural  chemicals  affecting 
color — pa«e  3.  beginning  on  line  10  of 
reported  bill.  The  committee  was  ad- 
vised that  certain  pesticide  chemicals 
used  in  fruit  production  have  the  effect 
not  only  of  protecting  the  trees  against 
plant  diseases  but  also  of  supporting  or 
otherwise  affecting  natural  plant  proc- 
esses which  thus  result  in  the  production 
of  better  color  and  finish  in  the  fruit. 
Also,  some  plant  growth  regulators, 
when  applied  to  plants,  likewise  en- 
hance the  development  of  normal  color 
in  the  produce  of  such  plants.  Some 
fear  has  been  expressed  that  such  chem- 
icals and  plant  regulators  could  be  con- 
sidered to  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
definition  of  "color  additive"  in  section 
101  (C  of  the  bill  since  they  have  the 
ability  to  promote  the  coloring  of  raw 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  such  chemicals  and  plant  nutrients 
are  not  color  additives  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  basic  definition  of  color  addi- 
tive in  this  bill,  since  they  merely  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  natural 
color  of  produce  as  the  result  of  the 
normal  physiological  processes  of  the 
plant  or  produce.  To  make  this  clear, 
however,  the  committee  has  inserted  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  term 
"color  additive"  in  section  101  <c)  of  the 
bill  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to 
any  pesticide  chemical,  soil  or  plant 
nutrient,  or  other  agricultural  chemical 
which  affects  the  color  of  fruit  or  other 
raw  agricultural  commodity  which  Is  the 
produce  of  the  soil  solely  through  its  ef- 
fect on  plant  metat>olism  or  enzymatic 
processes  either  before  or  after  harvest. 
Pesticide  chemicals  are  regulated  under 
section  408  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  and  under  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Pvmgicide.  and  Rodenticide 
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Act — 61  Stat.  163;  7  US  C.  135-135k— 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  subjecting 
them  to  additional  regulation  under  the 
color  additive  amendments  when  their 
sole  effect  on  color  is  through  such 
metabolic  or  enzymatic  processes 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee, however,  to  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  any  chemical  or 
nutrient  if  it  also  contains  a  dye.  pig- 
ment, or  other  substance  whose  func- 
tion is  to  imt>art  color  to  the  fruit  or 
other  raw  agricultural  commodity. 

The  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  letters  to  the 
committee  dated  February  8.  1960.  and 
April  21.  1960.  and  the  letter  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  dated 
April  14.  1960,  expres.sing  their  views  on 
this  subject,  in  which  the  committee 
concurs,  are  shown  in  the  appendix  to 
the  committee  report. 

Second.  Color  additives  exempted  un- 
der Pood  Additives  Amendment — page  9, 
beginning  on  line  8  of  reported  bill. 
This  committee  amendment  revises  pro- 
posed section  706<bi  4  by  transferring 
the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  <B'  and 
(Ci  thereof.  In  consolidated  and  modi- 
fled  form,  to  propKJsed  section  706 <b>  <5) 
I  see  discussion  immediately  below*  and 
adding  a  proviso  to  the  revised  section 
706ib)(4)  providing  that  a  color  addi- 
tive shall  be  deemed  to  be  suitable  and 
safe  for  listing  for  use  generally  in  or  on 
food  while  there  is  in  effect  a  published 
finding  by  the  Secretary  declaring  that 
such  additive  is  exempt  under  the  Pood 
Additives  Amendment  of  1958  because 
of  its  being  generally  recognized  by  qual- 
ified experts  as  safe  for  its  intended  use 
as  provided  in  section  201  (s'  of  the  act. 

Third  Analytical  methods  for  color 
additives — page  11,  beginning  on  line  1 
of  reported  bill.  This  committee  amend- 
ment adds  a  new  subparagraph  (iv)  to 
proposed  section  706ibM5MA>  in  the 
bill,  which  consolidates  and  modifies  the 
provisions  of  subparagraphs  <B)  and 
(C»  of  proposed  section  706<b)  (4)  in  the 
bill  as  introduced.  These  subsections 
deal  with  practicable  methods  of  analysis 
for  color  additives  and  for  determining 
the  identity  and  quantity  of  such  addi- 
tives or  their  reaction  products  In  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

The  net  effect  of  the  change  would  be 
to  require  the  Secretary  to  detennine 
whether,  with  respect  to  particular  color 
additives  and  proposed  listings,  all  of  the 
analytical  methods  described  both  in  the 
original  bill  and  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment are  needed  and.  to  the  extent  that 
they  are,  to  refuse  a  listing  unless  these 
methods  exist  and  are  made  available 
to  him.  whereas,  under  the  bill  as  orig- 
inally introduced,  the  Secretary  must 
refuse  a  listing  unless  all  of  the  descnbed 
methods  of  analysis  are  available  to  him, 
without  regard  to  whether,  with  resi>ect 
to  a  particular  proposed  listing  of  a  color 
additive,  such  methods  are  in  his  judg- 
ment actually  needed. 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment  be- 
lieve that  some  of  the  requirements  of 
the  original  bill,  and  in  particular  the  re- 
quirement that  there  be  practicable 
methods  for  determining  the  identity 
and  quantity  of  any  substance  formed  In 
or  on  food  because  of  the  use  of  a  color 
additive,  could  not  always  be  met  in  the 


present  state  of  knowledge  and  tiiat,  m 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  need  for 
such  a  method  of  analysis  for  adequate 
public  health  protection,  the  require- 
ment would  unnecessarily  bar  the  u.se  of 
a  color  additive  which  would  be  perfectly 
safe.  The  committee  amendment  meets 
this  objection  without  impainnc  con- 
sumer health  protection. 

Fourth.  Ad  Hoc  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  on  Carcinogenicity  of  Addi- 
tive— page  11,  beginning  on  line  21  of  re- 
ported bill.  This  committee  amendment 
provides  that  in  any  proceeding  for  the 
issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  reg- 
ulation by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  listing  a  color  addi- 
tive, any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  may  request  that  the  petition  or 
order  thereon  or  the  Secretary's  proposal 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  proceeding  be 
referred  to  an  advisory  committee  for  a 
report  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  arising  under  pro- 
posed section  706(b)  (5)  <B)  of  the  bill, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Delaney 
anticancer  clause,  if  such  matter  is  in- 
volved in  such  proposal  or  order  and 
requires  the  exercise  of  scientific  judg- 
ment. 

Upon  such  request,  the  Secretary  shall 
forthwith  appoint  an  advisory  commit- 
ter «nd  shall  refer  to  it  for  study  and  for 
a  report  and  recommendations  the  ques- 
tion arising  under  section  706(b)  (5i  (B). 
The  Secretary  may  also  refer  such  a  mat- 
ter to  such  an  advisory  committee  on  his 
own  initiative.  The  petitioner  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
have  the  right  to  consult  with  the  al- 
visory  committee. 

The  request  for  referral,  or  the  Secre- 
tary's referral  on  his  own  initiative,  may 
be  made  at  any  time  before,  or  within  30 
days  after,  publication  of  the  Secretary's 
order  acting  UF>on  the  petition  or 
proposal. 

Within  60  days  after  the  referral  date 
or  within  an  additional  30  days  if  neces- 
sary, the  advisory  committee  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations. Within  30  days  after  such 
certification,  and  after  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  all  the  information  before 
him.  including  the  report,  the  Secretary 
shall  by  order  confirm  or  modify  any 
order  theretofore  issued,  or  if  no  such 
prior  order  has  beep  issued,  he  shall  by 
order  act  upon  the  petition  or  other 
proposal. 

Where  by  reason  of  section  706(b)  (5) 
(Bi  the  Secretary  has  initiated  a  pro- 
posal to  remove  from  listing  a  color  ad- 
ditive previously  listed  and  a  request 
has  been  made  for  referral  of  such  a  pro- 
posal to  ?n  advisory  committee,  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  act  by  order  on  such 
proposal  until  the  advisory  committee 
has  made  a  report  and  recommendations 
and  he  has  considered  such  recommen- 
dations unless  the  Secretaiy  finds  that 
emergency  conditions  exist  necessitating 
the  issuance  of  an  order. 

The  committee  intends  by  the  term 
"emergency  conditions"  to  mean,  in  gen- 
eral, a  condition  which  requires  immedi- 
ate action  in  order  to  avoid  imminent 
hazard  to  public  health. 

The  advisory  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  experts  selected  by  the  National 


Academy  of  Sciences,  qualified  in  the 
subject  matter  referred  to  the  committee 
and  of  adequately  diversified  profes- 
sional backi: round  In  the  unlikely  event 
that  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
IS  unable  or  refuses  to  act,  the  Secretary 
shall  select  the  member  of  the  advisory 
committee.  The  size  of  Uie  committee 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Any  report,  recommendations,  under- 
lying data,  and  reasons  certified  to  the 
Secretary  by  such  advisory  committee 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  any 
hearing  if  relevant  and  material,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  7(c)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  i5  US  C 
1006  ic  > — page  18,  beginning  on  line  11 
of  reported  bill. 

The  advisory  committee  shall  desig- 
nate a  member  to  appear  and  testify  at 
any  such  hearing  with  respect  to  the 
report  and  recommendatior»s  of  such 
committee  upon  request  of  the  Secretary, 
the  petitioner,  or  the  officer  conducting 
the  hearing,  but  this  shall  not  preclude 
any  other  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee from  appearing  and  testifying  at 
such  hearing — page  18.  beginning  on  line 
17  of  reported  bill. 

Fifth.  Color  additive  deemed  to  be 
safe  under  the  proviso  In  section  706* b) 
i4i  need  not  be  certified — page  17,  be- 
uimiing  on  line  5  of  reported  bill.  This 
committee  amendment  provides  that  any 
color  additive  which  has  been  listed  as 
su  table  and  safe  for  use  generally  in  or 
on  food  by  reason  of  the  proviso  in  pro- 
posed section  706<bi  (4',  discussed  above, 
need  not  be  certified  by  the  Secretary 
under  proposed  section  706<c>  in  this 
bill. 

Sixth.  Time  schedule  governing  action 
on  a  petition — page  17  beginning  on  line 
21  of  reported  bill.  This  committee 
amendment  sets  up  a  time  schedule  gov- 
erning the  action  on  a  petition  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  issuance,  amendment, 
or  repeal  of  a  regulation,  except  where 
matters  are  referred  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee. As  stated  above,  a  separate  time 
schedule  is  prescribed  for  cases  involv- 
ing advisory  committees 

Notice  of  the  proposal  made  by  a  peti- 
tion must  be  publi.'hed  in  general  terms 
by  the  Secretary  within  30  days  after  fil- 
ing, and  the  Secretary's  order  acting 
upyon  such  proc>osal  shall  be  issued  with- 
in 90  days  after  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  petition.  The  Secretary  may  extend 
the  90-day  period  up  to  but  not  exceed- 
ing 180  days  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  study  and  Investigate  this 
petition.  This  is  the  same  time  schedule 
as  is  provided  in  the  Food  Additives 
Amendinent  of  1958. 

Seventh.  Review  of  regulation  by  Sec- 
retary terminating  or  placing  a  tolerance 
hmitation  on  a  provisional  listing — page 
26.  beginning  on  hne  7  of  reported  bill. 
This  committee  amendment  provides 
that  if  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  has.  by  regulation  is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  transitional  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation,  terminated  a 
provisional  listing  "or  deemed  provision- 
al listing  I  of  a  color  additive  or  a  par- 
ticular use  thereof,  or  if  he  has  estab- 
lished, or  made  more  restrictive,  a  toler- 
ance limitation  or  otber  restriction  or 
requirement  with  respect  to  an  alremdr 
elective  pro%"sional  listing,  any  person 
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who  may  be  adversely  affected  by  such 
action  may  petition  the  S<-cretarv  for  an 
amendment  to  re%olce  or  modify  such 
action,  but  such  petiuon  will  not  op^^r- 
ate  to  stav  or  suspend  the  effectivene.vs 
of  such  action.  The  Secretary  must  af- 
ford all  interested  persons  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  their  views  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  petition  after  which  the 
Secretary  shall  act  on  the  petition  by 
published  order 

Any  person  adver-ely  affected  by  this 
order  may,  within  30  days.  f\le  objections 
thereto,  state  reasonable  grounds  there- 
for, and  request  a  public  hearing  upon 
such  objections  which  shall  be  granted. 
Based  on  the  evidence  adduced  at  such 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  an  or- 
der which  may  reinstate  a  terminated 
provisional  listing  or  alter  a  previously 
established  temporary  tolerance  limita- 
tion, or  alter  any  other  limitation  estab- 
lished by  him.  only  if  in  his  judgment 
the  evidence  shows  that  such  action  will 
be  consistent  with  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  Such  order  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  in  accordance 
with  section  TOlif'  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Dru4  and  Cosmetic  Act  except  that  the 
fUidinJs  and  order  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  sustained  only  if  based  upon  a  fair 
evaluation  of  the  entire  record  at  such 
hea:  m^.  The  court  may  not  stay  or  sus- 
pend the  Secretary's  order  pending  con- 
clusion of  judicial  review. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  opposition 
that  I  know  of  to  this  bill.  As  I  have 
stated,  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  Delaney  anticancer  clause.  Of 
course,  we  are  all  opposed  to  this  great 
and  dreaded  dtsease  of  cancer.  No  one 
with  any  forethought  would  dare  to  ad- 
vocate the  use  of  any  cancer-producing 
substance  that  would  endanger  the 
health  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry. 
That  is  the  only  provision  in  this  bill 
that  brinsrs  about  differences  of  opinion. 
It  is  true  that  the  Secretai-y  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  did  say  if  we  did 
not  have  the  Delaney  clause  in  the  bill — 
and  I  hero  want  to  join  others  in  com- 
plimenMi-:  t.ho  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  DeikneyI  for  his  consistent 
and  determintd  effort  toward  this  great 
proolem — he  would  administer  the  law 
the  same  as  if  the  Delaney  clause  had 
been  written  into  it.  The  Secretary  did 
have  this  provision  in  the  bill  when  he 
sent  it  up  to  the  Congress  and  asked  me 
to  introduce  it.  The  Secretary  testified 
he  thought  it  should  remain  in  the  bill 
becaiL^e  he  did  not  believe  that  he  as 
Secretar;.-  or  any  administrator  at  this 
time  should  have  the  authority  to  make 
a  determination  permitting  the  use  of 
any  substance  known  to  be  cancer  pro- 
ducing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HAFIRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 
.  There  was  no  objection. 
I  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retaiT  did  that  on  the  basis  of  infonna- 
tion  or  advice,  he  said,  he  received  from 


his  own  .scientLsts  in  th>-  National  In.'^ti- 
tutes  of  Health  and  m  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  to  the  effect  that  we  do  not 
know  .scientilically  enout^'h  about  the 
subject  of  cancer  at  this  time  to  errant 
discretion  to  someone  to  set  safe  toler- 
ances for  known  carcinogens.  The  com- 
mittee considered  it  and  we  felt  that  un- 
der the  circumstances  it  would  be  best 
at  this  time  to  include  the  Delaney  pro- 
vision in  the  bill. 

We  tried  to  meet  that  problem  and  I 
think  in  conference,  if  we  get  to  confer- 
ence— the  Senate  may  pass  this  without 
a  conference.  I  do  not  know— but  if  we 
get  to  a  conference  this  and  other 
amendments  made  by  the  committee 
will  be  subject  to  consideration. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  tried  to  explain 
this  .so  the  House  will  know  what  Is  in- 
volved in  this  problem.  I  urge  the  House 
to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  two  amendments 
to  the  committee  bill. 

The  first  amendment  is  a  technical 
amendment,  made  necessary  by  the  pas- 
sage by  the  other  body  of  H.R  7480, 
which  added  a  new  subsection  (1)  to  sec- 
tion 403  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7624)  currently  under 
consideration  proposes  to  add  a  new  sub- 
section 'D  to  the  same  section  403.  This 
amendment  corrects  the  subsection  des- 
ignation to  "(m>." 

The  second  amendment  is  a  technical 
amendment,  which  makes  no  change  in 
the  intended  policy  of  the  bill.  It  also  is 
made  necessary  by  a  recent  amendment 
to  the  law. 

On  Saturday,  June  18,  1960.  the  other 
body  passed  and  cleared  for  the  Presi- 
dent, H  R.  7847.  which  amended  section 
409fg)t2)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  by  adding  a  new  sen- 
tence to  that  section. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7624)  currently  under 
consideration  cross-refers  to  the  third 
sentence  of  such  section  409  <^ g  >  1 2 ) .  The 
enactment  of  H.R.  7847  will  render  this 
crass-reference  incorrect;  therefore, 
this  amendment — correcting  the  cross- 
reference — is  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  a  letter  dated  April  21,  1960, 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  commenting  on  the  various 
amendments  proposed  by  certain  wit- 
nesses who  testified  on  this  legislation 
before  the  committee.  This  letter  was 
inadvertently  omitted  from  our  printed 
hearings: 

Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  DC,  April  21, 1960. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris. 

Chairman,     Committee     on     Interstate     and 
Foreign    Commerce,    House    o/     Repre- 
sentatives. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:    On  January  29.  you 
Indicated   during   tiie    hearings   on   pending 
color    additive    legislation    (H  R.    7624,    and 
S.  2197)    tiiat   you  would   like   to  have   our 
views  on  the  various  amendments  proposed 
by   witnesses  other  than  those  representing 
this  Department.     Accordingly,  we  have  re- 
viewed the  record   of  the  hearings  and   are 
glad  to  offer   the  following  cominent.s. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  wit- 
nesses fall  Into  four  principal  categories: 

1.  There  are  a  number  of  suggestions  for 
change   In  the  scope  of  the  bills. 


2.  There  are  several  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  substantive  criteria  for  listing 
colors,  including  a  number  of  adverse  com- 
ments on  the  anticancer  clause  In  the  De- 
partment's proposal  as  contained  In  H.R. 
7624.  The  criticisms  of  the  bill's  anticancer 
clause  also  extend  to  the  clause  from  which 
it  Is  derived,  l.e  ,  the  so-called  Delaney  pro- 
viso in  the  rood  Additives  Amendment  of 
1958. 

3.  A  number  of  suggestions  are  made  on 
procedural  polnU.  both  with  respect  to  the 
p>ermanent  part  (title  I)  and  the  transitional 
part  (title  11)  of  the  bill. 

Additionally,  one  Individual.  Mr.  Prank 
Schell,  of  Florida,  has  written  to  the  com- 
mittee proposing  an  entirely  new  bill  to  be 
siibetltuted    for    the    Department's    bill. 

Our  comments  on  these  various  items,  ex- 
cept the  anticancer  clause  are  enclosed  here- 
with (enclosure  I).  I  expe<t  to  testify  fur- 
ther on  the  anticancer  clause.  There  is 
enclosed  herewith  (enclosure  II)  a  drait  of 
a  provision  which  would  accord  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  with  respect  to  certain 
regulatory  actions  under  the  transitional 
part  of  the  bill,  under  the  conditions  stated 
in  my  testimony  There  Is  enclosed  (en- 
closure III )  a  draft  amendment  to  the  pro- 
posed section  706id)  of  the  bllU,  to  Incorpo- 
rate time  limits  In  the  rulemaking  procedure 
of  the  legislation  If  the  committee  should 
wish  to  do  so.  Also  there  Is  encloeeU  (en- 
closure IV )  a  draft  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 203(d)(2)(A)  of  the  bill  to  make  It 
clear  that  funds  and  regulations  dealing 
with  the  cost  of  certlfjrlng  coal-tar  colors 
under  section  706  of  the  basic  act,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  available  and  In  effect,  respec- 
tively, for  the  purposes  specified  in  section 
70C  as  amended  by  the  proposed  bill. 

In  summary,  we  are  opposed  to  all  the 
amendments  prop>o»ed  by  the  witnesses,  ex- 
cept (1)  a  clarifying  amendment  on  agricul- 
tural-chemicals. In  the  foim  contained  in 
enclosure  I  agreed  upon  by  us  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  (2)  the 
amendments  set  forth  In  enclosures  II  and 
III.  As  between  the  respective  versions  of 
S.  2197  and  H.R.  7624.  we  have  already  ad- 
vised that  the  changes  contained  In  S  2197 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  are  acceptable  to 
us.  except  that  we  recommend  Inclusion  of 
the  anticancer  clause  of  H.R.  7624  with  a 
modification  relating  to  animal  feed  "similar 
to  the  one  we  are  developing  for  the  De- 
laney proviso  to  the  Food  Additives  Amend- 
ment of  1958.  We  have  also  recommended, 
by  letter  dated  April  11.  1960,  a  technical 
correction  In  section  706(d) . 
Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHtm  S.  Flemminc, 

Secretory. 


Enclosure  I 

Comments  on  Amendments  to  S.  2197  or 
H  R  7624  Proposed  bt  Nongovernmental 
WrxNissEs 

I.  SCOPS  or  BOX 

1.  Nature,  source,  or  type  of  action  of  the 

coloring  material 

(a)   Artificial  or  Natural  Colors 

Two  witnesses  suggested  that  the  bill 
should  apply  only  to  artificial  colors.  There 
Is,  In  the  first  place,  no  sound  scientific  basis 
for  the  distinction  between  artificial  and 
so-called  natural  colors.  In  the  second 
place,  this  proposal.  In  our  opinion,  would 
have  serious  consequences  If  adopted.  It 
would  raise,  with  respect  to  each  color,  a 
question  of  semantics  and  chemistry.  I.e., 
what  Is  an  artifice  and  what  constitutes  arti- 
ficial coloring,  which  would  tremendously 
complicate  the  administration  of  the  bill. 
The  preparation  of  almost  any  color  Involves 
some  artifice:  even  the  commercial  removal 
of  natural  color  from  a  plant  Involves  arti- 
fice. There  appears  no  good  reason  why  the 
administration    of    the    color    additive    bill 
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should  be  needlessly  complicated  by  opening 
up  a  tremendous  field  for  arg'Jiment  as  to 
what  colors  are  or  are  not  artificial. 

Ultimately,  the  jM-oposal,  If  adopted,  would 
prevent  the  establishment  of  complete  llste 
of  safe  colors  suitable  for  use  In  foods,  In 
drugs,  or  In  cosmetics,  and  would  thus  elim- 
inate one  of  the  desirable  goals  of  this  legis- 
lation which  would  be  useful  to  the  Indus-* 
tries  concerned. 

The  suggestion  of  one  Industry  represent- 
ative that  any  material  which  Is  directly 
derived  from  a  vegetable  or  animal  source 
be  excluded  from  coverage,  Is  similarly  ob- 
jectionable. 

(b)  Agricultural  Chemicals 
Several  witnesses  suggested  that  pesticide 
chemicals  be  exempted  from  the  coverage  of 
the  color  additives  legislation.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Agricultural  Chemicals 
Association,  on  the  other  hand.  Indicated 
that  the  Department's  position  as  to  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  bill— i.e.,  that  chemicals 
affecting  color  of  fruit  or  other  produce 
merely  through  their  effect  on  plant  metab- 
olism do  not  "Impart  color"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  bills — as  submitted  In  our 
letter  of  February  8,  1960.  to  you.  would 
meet  the  needs  of  the  association.  However, 
by  letter,  the  association  has,  we  understand, 
requested  that  this  position  be  Incorporated 
In  the  language  of  the  bill  rather  than  left 
to  legislative  history.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  also  favors  this  We  have  no 
objection  to  Incorporating  the  position  In  the 
bin  itself  and  suggest  that  the  following 
language — Jointly  developed  by  this  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  submitted  to  the  committee  by  that 
Department  by  letter  dated  April  14.  1960 — 
be  added  as  subparagraph  (3)  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "color  additive": 

"(3)  Nothing  in  subparagraph  (1)  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  apply 
to  any  pesticide  chemical,  eoll,  or  plant  nu- 
trient, or  other  agricultural  chMnical  solely 
becaxise  of  Its  effect  In  aiding,  retarding,  or 
otherwise  affecting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the 
growth  or  other  natural  physiological  proc- 
esses of  produce  of  the  soil  and  thereby  af- 
fecting Its  color,  whether  before  or  after  har- 
vest." 

More  sweeping  language  suggested  by  the 
association  and  some  other  witnesses,  which 
would  mandatorily  exempt  a  pesticide 
chemlc.-il  even  though  that  chemical  also 
acts  as  a  dye  would  be  seriously  objectionable 
since  It  would  result  In  our  list  of  food  colors 
being  Incomplete  and  would  admit  of  circum- 
venting the  certification  provisions  of  the 
bill  through  the  development  of  combined 
pestlclde-dye  chemicals.  We  Invite  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  bill  already  excepts 
from  the  term  "color  additive"  any  material 
"which  the  Secretary,  by  regulation,  deter- 
mines Is  used  (or  Intended  to  be  used)  solely 
for  a  purpose  or  purposes  other  than  col- 
oring." 

(c)   "Food  Additives" 

The  bills  would  amend  the  term  "food  ad- 
ditive" as  defined  In  present  law  so  as  to 
exclude  "color  additives."  thus  making  the 
definitions  and  operative  provisions  mutually 
exclusive  and  treating  all  coloring  materials 
under  one  special  scheme  of  regulation. 

Two  witnesses  suggested  that  so-called 
food  additives  should  be  exempted  from  the 
bills.  This  proposal.  If  adopted  and  taken 
at  face  value,  would  destroy  the  color  bill 
Insofar  as  foods  are  concerned.  At  present, 
coal-tar  colors  are  excluded  from  the  food 
additives  amendment  by  Implication  because 
they  must  be  "harmless  "  substances  and  no 
safe  tolerance  may  be  granted  for  them. 
(They  are  also  excepted  from  th»*  present 
definition  of  "food  additive"  by  sec.  201 
(s)(3)  If  they  are  still  U.'ite'l  as  coal-tar 
colors  under  a  U.stli.g  antedating  Public  Law 
85-829.)  To  repeal  the  coal-tar  color  sec- 
tions of  the  present  law  and  enact  legislation 


embodying  this  propobal  would  mean  that  all 
coal-tar  colors  employed  for  food  purposes 
would  fall  within  the  definition  of  food  addi- 
tives and  thus  would  be  relieved  from  the 
batch  certification  provlelonE  of  the  present 
law  and  the  proposed  legislation.  Not  even 
the  manufacturers  of  coal-tar  colors  wish 
this.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  Indicated 
to  us  that  they  desire  continued  certifica- 
tion of  colors  and  would  not  welcome  legisla- 
tion that  failed  to  permit  It.  We  believe  that 
continuation  of  the  certification  system  for 
certain  colors  Is  a  desirable  public-health 
procedure.  Certification  Insures  the  comp)o- 
sltlon  and  pvirlty  of  substances  which  must 
be  manufactured  with  extraordinary  care  to 
avoid  serious  errors. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  above-men- 
tioned proposal  Is  Intended  to  mean  that  all 
food  additives  except  the  so-called  coal-tar 
colors  should  be  exempted  from  the  bills, 
thus  limiting  the  coverage  of  bills  with  re- 
spect to  food  colors  primarily  to  the  so-called 
coal-tar  colors,  the  proposal  Is  objectionable 
on  the  grounds  that  the  distinction  Is  not 
scientifically  sound  from  the  point  of  view 
of  determining  the  safety  of  a  color,  that  cer- 
tification may  be  desirable  for  public  health 
protection  In  the  case  of  some  non-coal-tar 
colors  where  a  tolerance  limitation  Is  nec- 
essary, and  that  the  proposal  would  frustrate 
the  valuable  objective  of  a  comprehensive 
list  for  food  colors. 

Another  witness  suggested  that  substances 
already  cleared  under  the  Food  Additives 
Amendment  should  be  exempt  from  the 
color  bin.  This  suggestion,  if  adopted, 
would  also  prevent  the  desirable  preparation 
of  one  complete  list  of  colors  safe  and  suit- 
able for  use  In  foods.  To  the  extent,  If  any, 
that  colors  may  have  been  formally  cleared 
as  food  additives  by  the  time  this  legis- 
lation Is  enacted,  the  Department  will  list 
them  under  the  bill  on  Its  own  Initiative, 
thus  imposing  no  further  procedural  burden 
on  the  Industries  concerned. 

2,  Purpose  for  which  a  dye  material  is  used 

(a)   In  General 

Some  witnesses  suggested  that  colors 
should  come  within  the  definition  of  "color 
additive"  only  If  they  are  added  or  applied 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  Imparting  color. 
Such  a  change  In  the  bill  would  In  our  view 
be  objectionable  because  (1)  It  would  be  a 
large  backward  step  as  compared  to  the 
present  law  governing  listing  and  certifica- 
tion of  colors;  (2)  It  would  make  the  listing 
of  color  additives  Incomplete — thu§  confus- 
ing users  of  colors  and  making  separate 
provisions  for  food  color  additives  point- 
less—and (3)  It  would  cast  a  heavy  and 
unjustifiable  burden  on  the  Government  in 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Under  present  law,  a  coal-tar  color,  as 
defined  by  regulation,  is  a  material  (of  cer- 
tain chemical  characteristics)  which,  when 
added  or  applied  to  a  food,  drug,  cosmetic, 
or  the  human  Ixxly,  is  capable  of  Imparting 
color  thereto.  The  purpose  for  which  the 
material  Is  so  tised  is  Irrelevant  under  that 
definition,  although,  under  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  drugs,  the 
drug  is  subject  to  the  color  certification  re- 
quirement only  If  the  material  which  Imparts 
color  Is  used  In  or  on  the  drug  solely  few- 
that  purpose.  The  present  bills  follow  this 
approach  with  respect  to  color  additives 
(including  the  special  provisions  as  to  drug 
colors),  except  that,  as  stated  under  point 
1(b)  of  this  memorandum,  the  bills  exclude 
from  the  definition  any  mat-erlal  which  the 
Secretary,  by  regulation,  determines  Is  used 
(or  Intended  to  be  used)  solely  for  non- 
coloring  purposes. 

It  Is  not  entirely  cleru-  whether  the  pur- 
pose-of-use  amendment  proposed  by  the 
witneeses  Is  Intended  to  refer  sepajately  to 
each  vise  of  a  color  on  a  particular  article, 
or    to   the  priman.    purp>o6e   for    which   the 


material  Is  being  used  by  a  particular  In- 
dustry at  processor  (e.g..  a  food  Industry  or 
processor),  or  some  other  criterion  of  pur- 
pose. Different  witnesses  may  have  had  dif- 
ferent things  In  mind  in  making  the  sug- 
gestion. 

In  any  event,  however,  to  adopt  this  pro- 
posal would  create  a  very  difficult,  and  per- 
haps Impossible  enforcement  problem.     The 
Government   would  have   the  responslblUty 
with  respect  to  each  use.  or  each  listing,  of 
a  color  to  determine  whether  the  color  effect 
that   It  contributed  was   purposeful   and,   If 
so,   whether  the  achievement  of  that  effect 
was  a  primary  or  secondary  purp>ose  In  the 
use  of  the  color,  and  In  addition  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  assume  the  burden  of 
proof  that  Its  dc  termination  of  primary  pur- 
pose   was    ccBTect.     This    would    lead    to    a 
situation  In  which  no  one  could  determine 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether  or  not 
colors  that  serve  some  other  Incidental  pur- 
pose are.  In  fact,  subject  to  the  amendment. 
An    example   of    the   difficulties   that   would 
arise  is  furnished   by  the  yellow  color  beta 
carotene.     Beta  carotene  Is  not  only  used  as 
a  coloring  apent  but  also  is  broken  down  In 
the  human  ixxly  to  form  vitamin  A.     If  the 
proposal    In   question   were   adopted    In   the 
sense  In  which  It  Is  probably  Intended,  then, 
before    the    Government    could    determine 
whether  the  carotene  were  a  color  additive. 
It  would  have  to  determine,  and  be  prepared 
to  prove,  whether  the  primary  object  in  the 
manufacturer's    mind    was    to    Increase    the 
vitamin  A  content  of  the  food  or  to  produce 
a  deeper  yellow  color.     Some  batches  of  the 
color  might  be  subject  to  the   amendment 
and   others   exempt.     This  would   not  be  a 
desirable  situation. 

We  therefore  believe  that  the  bill  should 
remain  unchanged  as  regards  the  question 
of  the  relevance  of  the  purpose  for  which  a 
coloring  material  Is  Intended. 

(b)   Colors  in  Food  Packaging  Materials 

Our  letter  of  February  8.  1960,  which  has 
been  Introduced  into  the  hearing  record, 
makes  clear  that  coloring  materials  used  In 
food  wraps  and  other  food  packaging  ma- 
terials are  not  within  the  purview  of  the  bill 
If  the  coloring  material  does  not  migrate 
from  the  wrap  to  the  food  or  If,  though  there 
Is  some  migration.  It  Is  so  slight  that  It  does 
not  Impart  to  the  food  any  color  apparent  to 
the  naked  eye. 

A  representative  of  one  part  of  the 
packaging  Indtistry.  however,  requests  that 
colors  for  packaging  materials  l>e  exempted 
unless  they  are  by  design  Intended  to  add 
color  Immediately  from  the  wrap  into 
or  on  food,  thus  casting  on  the  Gov- 
ernment the  difficult  burden  of  prov- 
ing such  intent.  We  question  the  wis- 
dom of  adopting  this  proposal.  The  purpose 
of  the  color  additive  amendment  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  class  of  colors  suitable  for  use  In  foods 
(or  drugs  or  cosmetics)  so  that  users  will  no 
longer  have  any  qusetlon  about  whether  the 
products  they  use  are  suitable.  The  bill 
would,  as  alx>ve  stated,  allow  the  Secretary, 
by  regulation,  to  exempt  from  Its  coverage 
any  mat^'rlal  which  he  determines  is  used 
or  Intended  to  be  used  solely  for  a  purpose 
or  purposes  other  than  coloring  food  (or 
drugs  or  cosmetics ) .  This  provision  would 
give  the  Department  the  authority  to  relieve 
from  coverage  of  the  legislation  those  sub- 
stances not  used  for  food  coloring,  and  this, 
we  believe.  Is  as  far  as  they  should  be  ex- 
empted. To  go  any  further  and  relieve  from 
coverage  of  this  bill  substances  that  are 
added  to  packaging  materials  with  the  Intent 
of  Imparting  color  later  to  food  products 
packaged  therein  would,  in  ovu-  opinion, 
seriously  weaken  the  bill  and  would  t>e  con- 
trary to  Its  main  purpose,  which  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  same  type  of  coverage  for  all 
color  additives.  Therefore,  we  must  recom- 
mend against  Incliislon  of  this  Fiigcestlon. 
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(c  Other  IncldenuU  Additives 
One  witness  s',;^g?s*:pcl  *hat  all  colors 
which  are  Incidenur.  add;-.vr-,  presumably 
to  fTod— should  be  exenip"  An  •'Incidental 
add'.rive"  to  f>:<3.  a.s  wp  understand  the 
term.  Is  an  additive  which  is  not  used  for  the 
pur;>>se  of  becoming  a  component  of  food  or 
.irecMna  Ms.  '-har^.cterlstlcs  but  the  Intended 
use  jf  which  in  connection  with  food  produc- 
tion, manufacture,  handling,  etc.,  may 
nevertheless  re.isonably  be  expected  to.  and 
actually  does  ha^e  that  result.  (Cf.  sec. 
201 '  s  I  of  the  basic  act  i 

One  type  of  such  Incidental  additive.  I.e., 
mlsratory  colors  in  f'xxl  packaging  materials, 
has  been  discussed  above.  As  pointed  out  In 
that  connection,  the  bUls  already  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  exempt  any  material 
which  he  c!etermir;?s  is  used  solely  for  a  pur- 
pose or  purpfwrs  other  than  coloring.  As 
above  stAteri,  we  believe  that  It  would  be 
a  mi.staJce  uj  go  any  further  In  providing  for 
exemptions  from  the  scope  of  the  bill. 
:;  Substances  gerierally  recognized  as  safe 
Certain  witnesses  suggested  that  eub- 
Btances  which  are  generally  recognized  by 
ex;^er'-s  a.s  having  been  shown  Uj  be  safe  be 
excluded  from  the  definition  of  "color  addi- 
tive" and  thus  from  the  coverage  of  the  pro- 
posed legislaUon  Ttiis  suggestion  has  been 
coupled,  at  least  by  some,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  this  general  recognition  should, 
In  analogy  to  the  "food  additive"  deflnltion 
of  the  basic  act.  be  allowed  to  rest  either  on 
scientific  evidence  or  on  experience  based  on 
common  use  of  the  color.  The  proposal  Is 
unacceptable  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  as  pointed  out  above,  a 
major  purpose  of  the  bills  Is  to  establish 
comprehensive  lists  of  food.  drug,  and  cos- 
metic colors,  with  assurance  to  users  that 
the  colors  are  both  safe  and  suitable  for  the 
use  or  uses  for  which  they  are  listed.  The 
pr:>f>osed  amendment  to  the  bills  would  de- 
stroy this  assurance  for  the  user  and  estab- 
lish a  broad  area  of  Indecision  in  which  the 
user  tf  ctnors  would  not  luiow  whether  the 
materials  he  expects  to  employ  are  accept- 
able under  tl.e  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
Where  a  color  additive  Is  In  fact  generally 
rec-rgr.lzed  as  safe  by  appropriately  qualified 
expertvS,  there  would  be  no  difiBculty  In  list- 
ing It  for  such  safe  use. 

In  the  second  place,  such  an  amendment 
would  open  the  door  to  the  contention,  how- 
ever unsound,  that  all  or  some  of  those  coal- 
tar  colors  which  are  at  present  listed  as 
"hairmless."  and  are  not  "delisted"  before  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  have  thereby,  or  through 
experience  based  on  common  use.  become 
generally  reco«rnized  as  safe,  even  though  In 
the  opinion  of  this  Department  the  "harm- 
lessness"  of  many  of  them  is  at  least  sus- 
pect and  their  safety  for  given  uses  remains 
t<o  be  scientifically  determined.  Under  the 
propr>sed  amendment  to  the  bills,  moreover, 
this  issue  if  raised,  would  have  to  be  tried 
out  in  the  courts  de  novo.  This  considera- 
tion in  itself  Is  enough  to  call  for  rejection 
of  the  amendment 

Finally.  It  should  be  emphasized  that,  even 
If  an  exemption  were  to  be  considered  for 
colors  generally  recognized  as  safe,  It  would 
not  be  appropriate  to  cast  It  In  the  form  of 
an  exclu.sion  from  the  definition  of  the  term 
"color  additive,"  for  the  question  of  what  is 
a  color  additive  cannot  rationally  be  made 
to  depend  on  whether  the  additive  Is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  safe  The  only  reason 
for  excepting  colors  "generally  recognized  as 
•afe  '  from  the  definition  Itself  would  be  to 
cast  on  the  Government  the  burden  of  proof 
to  satisfy  a  court,  de  novo,  that  a  particular 
color  is  not  generally  recognized  as  safe  in- 
stead of  casting  the  burden  on  the  propo- 
nent of  a  particular  color  use  to  establish  Its 
safety  in  proper  rulemaking  proceedings.  As 
said  by  us  in  submitting  the  proposed  legls- 
^ati()n  to  Congres.s 

•While  there  may  have  been  Justification  In 
the  case  of  the  Food  Additives  Amendment 


of  1958  for  placing  the  burden  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prove  that  an  additive  Is  not 
generally  recognized  a.s  safe  before  the  safety 
clearance  procedure  applies — In  view  of  the 
broad  sweep  of  the  amendment,  which  other- 
wise would  have  covered  such  additives  as 
salt,  vinegar,  and  natural  spices — we  do  not 
believe  that  such  an  exception  Is  sound  In 
the  case  of  color  additives,  whether  they  be 
extracted  from  a  natural  source  or  synthe- 
sized. To  engraft  such  an  exception  on  the 
bin  would  be  retrogressive  as  compared  with 
present  law  relating  to  coal-tar  colors.  If 
a  color  Is  In  fact  generally  recognized  by 
competent  experts  as  safe  for  unrestricted 
use  m  any  kind  of  article.  thU  can  be  readily 
established  and  reflected  In  regulations  list- 
ing such  color." 

As  Indicated  In  the  Secretary's  testimony. 
however,  we  are  agreeable  to  the  provisos 
added  In  the  Senate  to  S.  2197  (p.  9.  lines 
12-19:  p.  12,  line  24,  down  to  p.  13,  line 
13 1 ,  whereby  a  food  color  additive  Is  deemed 
suitable  and  safe  for  listing  purposes  and 
Is  entitled  to  exemption  from  the  require- 
ment of  certification,  while  there  Is  In  effect 
a  published  finding  of  the  Secretary  declar- 
ing the  substance  exempt  from  the  term 
•food  additive"  because  of  Its  being  generally 
recognized  by  experts  as  safe,  as  provided  In 
section  201(s)  of  the  basic  act.  It  should 
be  noted  that  In  such  cases  the  substance  Is 
still  to  be  listed,  rather  than  exempt  from 
listing,  as  a  color  additive. 

n.    STTBSTANTrVK    PROVISIONS    AS    TO    LISTING    OF 
COLORS     (SEC.    706) 

1.  Basic  provision  for  listtTig 
One  witness  suggested  that  the  proposed 
section  70e(b)(l)  be  amended  to  require 
that  the  Secretary  (by  regulation)  shall 
"separately  list,"  rather  than  "provide  for 
separately  listing."  color  additives.  The 
phrase  in  section  706(b)(1)  was  modeled 
after  sections  406(b).  504,  and  604  of  the 
present  act  which  require  "regulations  pro- 
viding for  the  listing"  of  coal-tar  colors. 
Other  paragraphs  of  the  proposed  section 
706(b) ,  however,  already  use  the  more  direct 
phrase  "regulations  may  list"  or  "the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  list."  Both  section  706(b) 
(1)  In  Its  present  form  and  the  suggested 
modification  thereof  contemplate  listing  by 
regulation  and.  Insofar  as  we  can  determine, 
there  is  no  practical  difference  Intended  be- 
tween the  two  versions.  The  Department 
could  operate  equally  well  under  either  pro- 
vision, if  It  Is  clearly  understood  that  the 
Secretary  may  not  and  will  not  merely  list 
colors  by  regulation,  but.  necessarily,  also 
promulgate  Interstitial  regulations  providing 
for  the  listing,  l.e  .  relating  to  the  conditions 
and  procedures  for  such  listing.  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  law.  etc. 

2.  Analytical  methods  requirement 

One  witness  has  suggested  that  the  bill 
shoiild  not  require  an  analytical  n\ethod  for 
determining  the  Identity  of  the  color  addi- 
tive if  it  has  been  mixed  with  other  Ingredi- 
ents. The  coal-tar  color  regulations  now 
require  this  (21  CFR  9.14).  If  this  proposal 
Is  Intended  to  mean  that  the  Department 
should  approve  a  color  which  Is  so  toxic 
that  the  quantity  employed  must  be  limited, 
without  having  any  mechanism  for  deter- 
mining, after  It  is  used,  whether  the  safe 
level  has  been  observed  or  exceeded,  we  must 
oppose  the  suggestion.  The  amendment  we 
have  agreed  to  (p  10.  lines  14-20,  of  S  2197) 
Is  a  relaxation  of  the  requirement  In  the 
food  additives  amendment  that  a  practical 
method  of  testing  for  an  ndditlve  be  avail- 
able for  any  substance  formed  In  food  be- 
cause of  Its  use.  The  amendment  In  the 
Senate  version  of  the  color  bill  requires  a 
practicable  method  of  analysis  only  where 
It  Is  needed.  I.e.,  where  there  Is  some  en- 
forcement purpose  ti'  be  served  by  having 
the  method 

The   proposal    that   we   be   deprived   of   the 
right   to   require   an   analytical   method   for 


determining  the  Identity  of  an  additive  once 
It  has  been  used,  could,  If  adopted,  also  be 
Interpreted  to  deprive  us  of  the  opportunity 
of  requiring  suitable  methods  for  the  quanti- 
tative determination  of  an  additive  since  It 
Is  necessary  to  know  the  Identity  of  a  chemi- 
cal in  order  to  determine  Its  quantity 

It  would  be  poor  public -health  policy  to 
allow  toxic  materials  to  be  used  In  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics  without  any  mechanism 
for  checking  upon  their  quantity  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  present  in  nonharmful 
amounts. 

3.  Intended-effect  requirement  {sec. 
706(b)(7) ) 
Several  witnesses  testified  that  the  Indus- 
try should  not  be  required  to  show  that  a 
toxic  color  will  achieve  Its  Intended  physical 
or  other  technical  effect  in  order  to  get  the 
color  listed  as  acceptable  for  use  Some  view 
this  requirement  as  a  type  of  "functional 
value"  test. 

The  Injection  of  the  so-called  functional 
value  Issue  here  is  based  on  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  bill.  There  is  nothing  In  the  bill 
tliat  would  undertake  to  tell  a  beverage 
manufacturer,  for  example,  that  he  could 
color  his  lime  beverage  only  to  a  tint  which 
the  Secretary  considered  desirable.  Instead, 
the  bill — following  the  pattern  of  the  Food 
Additives  Amendment  of  1958  (sec.  409(c) 
(4)) — says  that  the  Department  shall  not 
establish  a  tolerance  for  a  toxic  color  higher 
than  reasonably  required  to  accomplish  the 
Intended  physical  or  other  technical  eCfect. 
The  beverage  manufacturer  would  decide 
what  degree  of  coloring  was  needed  to  ac- 
complish that  effect  and  the  Department 
could  deny  the  requested  tolerance  only  on 
a  finding  that  It  was  not  shown  to  be  safe, 
or  that  the  desired  degree  of  coloring  could 
be  obtained  without  using  this  quantity  of 
color.  (And  of  course  the  use  would  have 
to  be  denied  If  It  would  result  In  violation 
of  some  other  section  of  the  law.) 

This  bin — still  following  the  cited  provi- 
sion of  the  Pood  Additives  Amendment — also 
provides  that  where  the  amount  of  color  that 
can  be  safely  tolerated  will  not  achieve  the 
Intended  physical  or  other  technical  effect,  no 
tolerance  for  this  use  should  be  permitted. 
For  example.  If  because  of  Its  toxicity  we 
can  only  allow  3  parts  per  million  of  a  yel- 
low color  Intended  for  use  In  coloring  mar- 
garine and  40  parts  per  million  were  required 
to  Impart  to  the  margarine  the  desired  de- 
gree of  yellow,  there  would  be  no  point  In 
establishing  a  safe  tolerance  of  3  parts  per 
million  which  would  leave  the  niargarlne 
white.  On  the  contrary,  to  establish  a  tol- 
erance which  would  not  achieve  the  Intended 
effect  would  Invite  widespread  violation  of 
the  tolerance  limitation. 

The  requirement  that  a  toxic  color  should 
be  found  capable  of  achieving  Its  Intended 
physical  or  other  technological  effect  before 
It  Is  allowed  for  use  Is  designed  to  permit 
the  Secretary  to  make  each  decision  as  safe 
as  possible.  The  Food  Protection  Committee 
of  the  National  Research  Council  has  sum- 
marized the  problem  concisely  In  Its 
F>amphlet  entitled  •'Principles  and  Proce- 
dures for  Evaluating  the  Safety  of  Inten- 
tional Chemical  Additives  In  Foods."  On 
page  2  of  the  pamphlet  (November  1954 
Issue),  the  second  general  principle  which 
It  lists  Is:  "Results  of  critically  designed  tests 
of  the  physiologic,  pharmacologic,  and  bio- 
chemical behavior  of  a  proposed  additive 
made  In  various  species  of  animals  can  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  the  evaluation  of  the  safety 
of  a  chemical  additive  at  a  specified  level  of 
Intake  by  man.  It  Is  Impossible,  however, 
to  establish  absolute  asstirance  that  the 
additive  at  this  level  will  be  completely  safe 
for  all  humans  under  all  conditions." 

Clearly,  so  long  as  It  Is  Impossible  to  es- 
tablish absolute  assurance  of  safety.  It  Is 
imperative  to  restrict  the  purposeless  addi- 
tion of  toxic  substances  to  the  food  supply 
(and  to  drugs  and  cosmetics) . 
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Moreover,  consistency  between  this  part 
of  the  bills  and  the  corresponding  provisions 
of  the  Food  Additives  Amendment  Is  also  Im- 
portant Inasmuch  as  a  food  color  additive 
vkdll  not  necessarily  be  used  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  coloring,  but  may  also  be  mar- 
keted and  used  In  food  to  achieve  another, 
no  less  Important,  effect. 

4.  Requirement  of  suitability   for  intended 

use 

Other  witnesses  have  objected  to  the  use 
of  the  term  "suitable"  in  the  proposed  sec- 
tion 706(b)  (1)  of  the  bill,  a  term  taken  over 
from  the  coal-tar  color  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  where  It  is  used  In  the  same  sense. 
They  believe  that  the  Secretary  should  rule 
only  on  safety  and  not  on  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  economic  factors.  The  need  for 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  sanction  only 
those  colors  that  are  suitable  may  be  illus- 
trated by  listing  some  examples  of  use  that 
would  be  unsuitable: 

An  unstable  color  that  faded  before  the 
food  In  which  It  Is  used  could  reach  the  con- 
sumer would  be  unsuitable. 

A  color  that  would  not  stay  In  solution 
would  be  unsuitable  for  coloring  liquids. 

A  diluent  used  to  make  a  color  mixture 
for  food  use  that  would  adulterate  or  cause 
other  adverse  changes  in  food  would  be  un- 
suitable. 

Plainly,  having  by  law  been  concerned 
with  color  suitability  even  where  the  color 
was  required  to  be  a  completely  harmless 
substance,  we  should  continue  to  exercise 
some  power  of  control  over  situations  of  this 
type  in  determining  whether  colors,  which 
under  the  bill  could  be  toxic  materials,  may 
be  Incorporated  in  the  food.  drug,  or  cos- 
metic supply. 

It  Is  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning  of 
the  witnesses  because,  as  above  stated,  the 
requirements  of  suitability  appears  in  the 
color  sections  of  the  present  law  and  has 
been  there  since  1988  when  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  was  enacted.  If  there  Is 
any  serious  problem  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
this  word,  we  are  not  aware  of  it  and  the 
witnesses  themselTSs  have  not  cited  any  real 
problem.  The  oertifled  color  industry,  which 
Is  fswnlllar  with  the  way  the  present  law  has 
worked,  has  raised  no  question  about  this 
provision  of  the  bill. 

5.  Prohibiticm  agmnst  listing  for  illegal  de- 

'■rptiTv  color  uses 

Some  u:-:i<v  »s  have  argued  that  the  Sec- 
retary shuuid  have  no  power  to  decide 
whether  use  of  a  color  would  promote  decep- 
tion of  the  consumer.  And  one  witness  would 
amend  the  term  "deception"  to  read  "harm- 
ful deception  "  They  appear  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  bill  is  more  specific  than  this. 
It  provides  (sec.  706(b)  (C) ) — following  again 
the  pattern  set  by  Congress  In  the  Pood  Addi- 
tives Amendment  of  1958 — that  "The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  list  a  color  additive  •  •  •  if 
the  data  before  him  show  that  such  proposed 
use  would  promote  deception  of  the  con- 
sumer In  Tiolatlon  of  this  Act  or  would 
otherwise  restilt  In  misbranding  or  adultera- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  this  Act." 

Again  there  Hppears  to  be  some  misunder- 
standing of  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  This 
pmrtlcular  provision  la  Intended  to  make  It 
perfectly  clear  that  the  Department  cotild 
not  be  placed  In  a  position  where  It  would 
be  required  to  authorize  under  one  section 
of  the  law  a  practice  that  "^ould  be  Illegal 
under  another  section:  It  is  Inconceivable  the 
Congress  would  want  such  a  situation  to  ex- 
ist And  If  it  was  appropriate  to  make  this 
clear  In  a  general  food  additive  law,  It  is  at 
least  equallv  R'     In  a  cf)l"r  bill. 

To  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  we  empha- 
size that  tlie  Department  has  no  objection 
to  the  artiflolnl  coloring  und'-r  proper  label- 
ing de<  laratlon,  of  mature  oranges  We  hHve 
given  th;<=  assurance  to  the  citrus  •.ncl'.iPtry 
we  have  suted  It  for  the  re -ord  at  the  hear- 
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Ings  on  the  present  bills,  and  we  repeat  It 
here. 

But  there  are  coloring  practices  that  would 
promote  deception  In  violation  of  the  basic 
statute  and  we  believe  that  the  Wll  should 
make  clear  that  these  would  not  be  allowed. 
Examples  are: 

(a)  The  use  of  artificial  color  In  egg 
noodles  to  hide  a  deficiency  In  eggs. 

(b)  The  use  of  artificial  color  on  Imma- 
ture apples  or  oranges  to  make  the  fruit 
appear  to  be  mature. 

(c)  The  use  of  artificial  color  In  tomato 
catsup  or  Juice  or  canned  tomatoes  prepared 
from  inunature  raw  material. 

(d)  The  Tise  of  artificial  color  In  stale  red 
meat  to  make  It  appear  fresh. 

We  could  not  accept  an  amendment  which 
would  seem  to  say  that  we  are  required  to 
approve  a  practice  under  one  section  of  the 
law  which  In  our  opinion  would  constitute  a 
violation  under  another  section  and  would 
call  for  prosecution  if  it  were  followed. 

6.  Allocation  of  listings  or  of  aggregate 
tolerances 

Some  of  the  Industry  witnesses  object  to 
giving  the  Secretary  the  authority  contained 
in  the  proposed  section  706(b)  (8)  of  the 
bill.  i.e..  authority  to  allocate  color  uses 
where  safety  factors  will  not  permit  a  color 
to  be  employed  for  all  tises  proposed  and 
at  the  levels  proposed.  When  stripped  of 
extraneous  trappings,  these  arguments  boll 
down  to  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
some  firms  to  compete  for  a  color  on  the 
basis  of  the  effect  of  the  color  on  the  mar- 
ketability of  their  products,  the  availability 
of  satisfactory  substitute  colors,  and  other 
relevant  factors.  In  other  words,  everybody 
seems  to  want  the  opportunity  of  using  the 
particular  color  he  happens  to  decide  upon 
In  the  amount  he  wishes  to  employ  In  his 
products.  But  inevitably  a  situation  will 
arise  In  which  the  allowable  safe  tolerance 
of  a  toxic  color  will  not  permit  all  of  the 
uses  desired.  When  such  a  situation  arises, 
we   could : 

1.  Deny  use  of  the  color  to  e\eryone — an 
Impractical  approach  which  no  one  argues 
for. 

2  Allocate  the  color  on  a  first-come  first- 
served  basis — again  an  Impractical  approach 
because  this  could  allow  the  first  manu- 
facturer who  requested  use  of  a  color  to 
arrogate  to  his  product  the  total  allowable 
tolerance  for  that  color  even  though  It  were 
not  a  major  fswitor  in  the  arceptabiluy  of 
his  product  and  even  thouph  adequate  sub- 
stitutes were  available  which  would  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose  for  his  product. 

3.  Establish  a  reasonably  practical  system. 
as  proposed  by  the  bill,  for  allocating  the 
amount  of  color,  where  safety  will  not  allow 
granting  of  all  uses  requested  among  the 
competing  Industries.  It  seems  obvious  to 
us  that  there  may  have  u  be  aiiocation, 
parUcularly  for  some  colors  already  in  use. 
The  question  is  under  what  guidelines  and 
by  whom? 

The  allocation  proposal  sugeest^l  in  the 
bill  is  one  that  oiir  Department  developed 
In  cooperation  with  the  Certified  Color  In- 
dustry Committee  and  representatives  ot 
certain  other  industries.  It  sets  forth 
guidelines  within  which  the  Government 
must  operate.  It  Is  the  best  prop<5sai  we 
have  been  able  to  develop  The  alternate 
proposals  made  by  Industry  witnesses  would 
remove  these  guidelines  in  whole  or  In  part 
and.  as  we  see  It.  leave  the  Government  sub- 
ject to  fewer  checks. 

The  problem  here  Is  peculiarly  an  Indus- 
try problem.  While  we  question  the  ade- 
quacy of  some  of  the  proposals  made  by 
the  Industry  witnesses,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  make  a  major  Issue  of  this  point  We 
do  request  the  cmmlttee  to  give  u«  In  as 
much  detail  as  possible,  the  guidelines  to 
follow  when  tUlocatlon  does  become  nec- 
essary. 


m.    PROClT>t:RAL     CHANGES     rNDOi      rCt-VANEXT 
PAST   OP   BOLL     (SEC.    70f    r 

1.  Referral  of  safety  questions  to  an  outside 
Si^ientific  group 

One  witness  testified  that  a  commission  or 
outside  committee  of  scientists  should  be 
established  to  resolve  questions  of  safety.  It 
is  not  clear  from  his  testimony,  Including 
his  answers  to  questions  raised  by  some 
members  of  this  committee,  what  type  of 
outside  advice  he  would  like  the  Depart- 
ment to  receive  And  some  members  of  the 
scientific  panel  also  favored  specific  provi- 
sion for  a  panel  of  outside  experts.  We  have 
no  need  for  such  a  provision  since  we  are 
already  emjxiwered  to  consult  scientists  out- 
side the  Department,  and  do  so  frequently. 
If  Industry  wishes  to  have  In  the  color  addi- 
tives bill  provision  for  difficult  questions  to 
be  referred  to  ad  hoc  scientific  committees 
for  study  and  IJie  Issuance  of  advisory  rec- 
ommendations we  would  not  object.  Of 
course  provision  would  have  to  be  made  In 
such  event  for  extending  appropriately  any 
time  limits  placed  on  the  Department's 
actions  under  the  bill.  In  fact,  we  Included 
such  a  provision  In  the  Department's  draft 
of  food  additives  legislation  which  was  con- 
sidered by  the  last  Congress  (HJl.  6747.  85th 
Cong. I,  but  this  was  deleted  at  the  strong 
tirglng  of  some  elements  of  the  food  Industry 
Itself. 

But  we  would  be  vigorously  opposed  to  a 
requirement  that  all  scientific  decisions  on 
color  additives  would  have  to  be  submitted 
to  an  outside  group  of  scientists  for  review. 
This  would  make  an  Impossible  administra- 
tive situation,  with  the  result  that  the  law 
could  not  be  put  Into  practical  effect  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  It  is,  mcweover,  essen- 
tial that  the  agency  responsible  for  admin- 
istering this  law  have  the  authority  to  make 
decisions  under  it. 

2.  Time  limits  for  action  on  petition 

One  witness  suggested  that  the  procedure 
for  action  on  a  petition  specified  in  section 
706(d)  of  the  bill  be  modified  by  requiring 
that  notice  of  the  proposal  contained  in  the 
petition  be  published  within  30  days  and  that 
the  Secretary  be  required  t.  act  on  the  peti- 
tion within  90  days  ,  witii  the  privilege  to 
extend  this  period  for  another  90  days  i .  as  Is 
now  required  In  the  procedure  for  food  addi- 
tives. As  the  witness  recognized,  such  a 
provision  would  not  necessarily  be  of  ad\an- 
tage  to  a  petitioner  if  the  ume  for  inlonried 
and  considered  action  In  a  parucular  case 
Is  Inadequate.  We  wotild.  however,  have 
no  objection  to  the  Insertion  oi  such  time 
limits.  A  draft  of  appropr.ate  .h^xg^^ixge  is 
enclosed  (Enclosure  II)  for  the  converuence 
of  the  committee  if  It  shoUid  decide  to 
adopt  the  suggestion. 

3.  Scope  of  judicial  reviev 

The  bills  In  their  present  form  Incorporate 
by  reference  those  provisions  of  the  Pood 
Additives  Amendment  of  1958 — I.e.,  section 
409(g)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act — which  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary's order  after  public  hearing  "shall  be 
b;u«;ed  upon  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire 
record  at  such  hearing,"  and  that,  on  judi- 
cial re\-ipw,  the  court  of  appeals  may  stistain 
the  Secretary's  order  and  findings  only  If 
"based  upon  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire 
record  "  One  witness  has  recommended  an 
amendm.ent  which  would  combine  those  re- 
quirements with  still  others  by  providing  as 
follows : 

"(1)  The  Secretary's  order  after  public 
hearing  (acting  upon  obiecv.ons  filed  t/>  an 
order  made  prior  t^o  hearing  i  shall  be  based 
up>on  the  preponderance  of  the  pubetar.tial 
probative  evidence  and  upon  a  fair  evklua- 
tlon  of  a  full,  trije.  and  correct  recora  a:.d 
shall  include  a  statement  setting  lanh  in 
detail  the  flndlngF  and  conclusions  upon 
whicV.  the  order  le  based   and 
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-,2 1  the  soo|M  of  JudlcUl  review  of  such 
order  shall  be  In  aooontanoe  with  the  Judi- 
cial rpv.ew  provisions  of  section  409(g),  ex- 
cept that  the  rule  for  Judicial  review  shall 
be  that  the  findings  of  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall  be  sus- 
tained only  If  based  upon  the  preponder- 
arre  of  substAntial  probative  evidence  and 
up.-)n  a  fiiir  evaluation  of  a  full.  true,  and 
correct  record  and  the  Court  upon  such 
Judicial  review  shall  not  sustain  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  if  he  failed  to  comply  with 
these  requirements." 

The  witness  did  not  appear  disposed  to 
press  tht  amendment,  and  brief  comment  on 
It  should  suffice.  The  amendment  Is  seri- 
ously objectionable  In  that  It  is  admittedly 
designed  to  authorize.  Indeed  require,  the 
courts  of  appeals  to  go  further  In  reversing 
the  Department's  Judgment  on  safety  In  the 
case  of  color  additives  than  would  be  al- 
lowed In  the  case  of  food  additives,  and 
would  inject  the  courts  into  quasi-legisla- 
tive policy  Involved  in  rulemaking  instead 
of  confining  them  to  passing  on  the  validity 
of  the  rule.  It  would  vest  In  reviewing 
courts  broader  powers  of  review  than  are 
exercised  by  them  In  the  review  of  the  Qnd- 
!r'.^=;  >'  fi-'.  f  'rill  judges  and  would  dis- 
regard the  greater  expertise  of  the  regtila- 
:    -v  :i^>-^:.ry  m  its  specialized  field. 

ihe  imjnittee  wUl  recall  the  many  steps 
In  the  development  of  the  rule  for  judicial 
review  that  was  incorporated  finally  in  the 
Pood  Additives  Amendment  of  1958,  after 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Science 
had  received  a  wide  range  of  proposals  as  to 
the  scope  of  Judicial  review,  including  one 
which  would  have  permitted  the  reviewing 
court  to  set  aside  the  Secretary's  findings 
unless  "supported  by  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence In  the  record  as  a  whole."  Comment- 
ing on  that  prop)06al.  Assistant  Secretary 
Elliot  L  Richardson,  testifying  on  behalf  of 
the  Department,  said: 

This  would  seem  to  call  upon  a  court  to 
substitute  Its  own  Judgment  for  that  of  the 
expert  administrative  agency  on  questions 
of  the  relative  weight  of  conflicting  evi- 
dence. Including,  as  would  be  likely  In  these 
cases,  the  relative  weight  of  fairly  conflict- 
ing views  and  opinions  of  scientific  wit- 
nesses, and  then  to  sustain  or  strike  down 
the  findings  'H  the  Department  depending 
on  whether  they  are  In  accord  with  the 
weight  it  the  evidence  on  the  courts  own 
scales 

"This,  I  believe,  would  be  objectionable 
lor  largely  the  same  reasons  as  a  completely 
de  novo  proceeding." 

We  believe  that  the  rule  evolved  by  the 
committee  for  the  food  additives  amend- 
ment and  Incorporated  In  the  color  additive 
bills  Is  a  reasonable  one  and  should  at  least 
be  given  a  fair  trial  before  the  committee 
entertains  proposals  to  adopt  new  language 
Of  uncertain  meaning.  It  was  not  claimed  at 
the  hearings  on  the  color  bills  that  the 
broader  scope  of  Judicial  review  now  lirged  Is 
needed  particularly  for  color  additives  or.  for 
that  matter,  for  other  formal  rulemakin;? 
decisions  under  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  On  the  contrary,  the  witness 
stressed  that  the  amendment  was  not  aimed 
primarily  at  this  Department  but  was  offered, 
on  behalf  of  his  principals,  as  "a  good  for- 
mula for  administrative  review  generally." 
It  should  go  without  saying  that  a  regula- 
tory law  for  consumer  health  protection  Is 
not  the  place  to  experiment  with  general  re- 
forms in  the  field  of  Judicial  review  of  quasi- 
legislative  administrative  action,  especially 
when  the  experiment  would,  as  here,  require 
the  Judiciary  to  substitute  Its  Judgment  for 
that  of  the  expert  regulatory  agency  as  to 
the  weight  of  the  scientific  evidence. 

In  essence,  this  proposed  amendment 
would  seem  to  require  the  court  of  appeals 
to  weigh  the  scientific  facts  on  which  the 
Department's  Judgment  on  the  safety  ques- 
tion Is  based    and  In  effect  to  make  a  policy 


decision  as  to  the  future  safety  of  the  use 
of  the  jM-opoeed  color  additive  in  the  Na- 
tions food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Chief  Judge  Biggs  of  the  third 
circuit,  testifying  on  the  food  additives  bills 
in  the  last  Congress,  and  Chief  Judge 
Stephens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit, 
testifying  on  the  original  version  of  the  pes- 
ticide chemicals  bill  In  the  83d  Congress — 
in  the  context  of  proposals  for  de  novo  re- 
view by  the  courts — both  expressed  the  care- 
fully considered  view  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  that  It  Is  unwise 
to  assign  to  the  courts  responsibilities  for 
making  policy  decisions  of  this  kind.  Yet 
this,  in  effect.  Is  precisely  what  would  be 
required  by  the  amendment  proposed  by  this 
witness.  We  believe,  therefore,  that,  as  pro- 
posed In  the  color  additive  bills,  the  food 
additives  amendment  should  be  followed  on 
this  p>olnt. 

With  respect  to  the  agency's  own  function 
In  evaluating  the  evidence,  likewise,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  should,  we  believe,  not  go 
beyond  the  provisions  of  the  food  additives 
amendment  as  adopted  (by  reference)  In  the 
pending  bills.  In  this  connection,  attention 
Is  Invltfed  to  the  fact  that  under  section  7 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  which 
applies,  we  could  not  Issue  a  regulation  on  a 
color  additive  except  "In  accordance  with 
the  reliable,  probative,  and  substantial  evi- 
dence" upon  consideration  of  the  whole 
record  or  such  portions  of  It  as  may  be  cited 
by  any  party.  That  section  also  adequately 
defines  the  term  "record." 

rv.    CHAIfGES    IN    TRANSITIONAL    PABT 
(TITLI  n) 
1.  Proposals  for  formal  hearing  and  judicial 
review  with   respect   to  adrerse  action   to 
provisional  listings 

Two  witnesses,  but  not  the  spokesmen  for 
the  certified  color  Indiistry.  urged  the  com- 
mittee to  Insert  In  the  transitional  part  of 
the  bills  (title  IT)  provisions  for  formal  hear- 
ing procedures  and  Judicial  review  like  those 
contained  in  the  permanent  part  (title  I. 
section  706(d)).  One  of  these  witnesses 
seemed  to  limit  this  recommendation  to 
cases  in  which  the  Secretary,  acting  under 
title  n,  has  terminated  a  provisional  listing 
which  had  previously  been  established  by 
hlnj  or  which  had  automatically  hefn  estab- 
lished by  the  legislation  itself. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  one  of 
the  witnesses  made  the  rather  startling  con- 
tention that  In  the  absence  of  such  provi- 
sions the  transitional  part  of  the  bill  would 
be  unconstitutional.  While  he  did  not  state 
the  ground  for  this  contention,  presumably 
he  was  referring  to  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment.  The  contention  is 
without  substance  since  the  actions  of  the 
Secretary  under  title  n  of  the  bills  would  be 
regulatory  (i.e..  quasl-ieglslatlve)  rather  than 
adjudicative  In  character,  and  since  the  Con- 
stitution no  more  requires  hearings  for  the 
issuance  of  such  regulations  than  It  does  for 
the  enactment  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
which  such  regulations  would  be  but  an 
extension. 

As  said  by  the  late  Harold  M.  Stephens, 
chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  In  a 
carefully  prepared  statement  submitted  by 
him  In  connection  with  his  testimony  on 
H  R.  4277,  83d  Congress:  ' 

"But  It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  hearing 
requirement  of  the  due  process  clause  Is  not 


'  H.R.  4277  was  the  predecessor  of  the  bill 
(HR.  7125)  which  became  Public  Law  518. 
83d  Congress,  popularly  known  as  the  Pesti- 
cide Chemicals  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  The  Depart- 
ment opposed  H.R.  4277  because  of  a  provi- 
sion for  de  novo  review  in  the  courts  and 
other  defects.  We  collaborated  in  the  devel- 
opment of  H.R.  7125. 


applicable  to  such  actions  of  administrative 
boards  and  agencies  as  are  taken  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  rulemaking  as  distinguished 
from  their  adjudicatory  power  Bowles  v. 
Willingharm  (321  U.S.  503.  519  (1914));  Bi- 
Metallic  Co.  v.  Colorado  (239  U.S.  441  ( 1915)  »; 
Willapoint  Oysters  v.  EvHng  (174  F  2d  676 
(9th  Clr.  19491).  The  action  of  an  adminis- 
trative agency  Is  adjudicatory  In  character 
If  It  Is  particular  and  immediate.  It  Is  of 
rulemaking  character  when  It  is  general  and 
future  In  effect.  Louisville  &  Nashville  R  R. 
Co.  v.  Garret  (231  U.S.  298,  305  (1913)); 
Prentis  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  (211  US  210. 
226  (1908)  ).  The  action  of  the  Administra- 
tor made  reviewable  under  HR  4277 — the 
promrulgatlon  of  regulations  establishing  a 
tolerance  for  any  poisonous  or  deleterious 
pesticide  or  exempting  such  a  pesticide  from 
the  necessity  of  a  tolerance — Is  of  rulemak- 
ing rather  than  of  adjudicatory  character. 
The  Congress  can.  of  course,  require  rules  to 
be  made  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing,  and  where  It  has  done  so  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  7  and  8  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  which  reflect  the  due 
process  clause  hearing  requirement,  are  ap- 
plicable. But  In  the  absence  of  a  specific 
statutory  requirement  for  an  agency  hear- 
ing In  the  promulgation  of  rules,  the  Con- 
gress has  provided.  In  section  4(b)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  that  in  the 
exercise  of  rulemaking  power  an  agency  shall 
merely  afford  Interested  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity to  partlcljxate  In  the  rulemaking 
through  submission  of  written  data,  views, 
or  arguments  with  or  without  opportunity  to 
present  the  same  orally  In  any  manner  " 

The  question  whether,  and  If  so  to  what 
extent  and  In  what  circumstances,  formal 
rulemaking  procedures  and  related  provisions 
for  Judicial  review  should  be  introduced  Into 
the  transitional  port  (title  11)  of  the  bills 
Is  thus  not  a  question  of  constitutional  law 
but  of  legislative  policy.  In  determining 
that  question.  It  la  Important  to  keep  In  mind 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  title  II.  as  we 
did  In  committing  ourselves  at  your  com- 
mittee's session  of  January  28.  to  the  In- 
troduction (In  title  11)  of  appropriate  hear- 
ing procedures  for  the  review  of  a  termina- 
tion of  a  provisional  listing  by  us.  provided 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  termination  were 
not  stayed  In  the  meantime  Beyond  that 
commitment  we  are  not  prepared  to  go.  ex- 
cept for  the  application  of  the  same  approach 
to  the  Imposition  or  further  tightening  of  a 
temporary  tolerance  or  comparable  restric- 
tion with  respect  to  an  already  effective  pro- 
visional listing  of  a  color. 

The  provisions  of  this  proposed  color  legis- 
lation were  developed  by  the  Department 
only  after  extended  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Interested  Industries,  and  In 
particular  the  certified  color  Industry  com- 
mittee which  has  perhaps  the  largest,  and 
certainly  the  most  Immediate  and  pressing. 
Interest  In  this  measure  on  the  industry  side. 
The  part  of  the  legislation  which  was  the 
most  extended  subject  of  negotiation  and 
consultation  was  the  transitional  part. 

For  example,  we  were  not.  at  the  outset, 
disposed  to  permit  any  provisional  listing  of  a 
coal-tar  color  for  a  use  In  foods,  drugs,  or 
cosmetics  where  the  color  had  been  "delisted" 
under  the  old  law  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation.  After  negotiation,  however, 
we  agreed  not  only  to  the  automatic  pro- 
visional listing  of  coal-tar  colors  which  had 
not  been  "delisted"  under  the  old  law.  and 
of  non-coal-tar  colors  which  were  commer- 
cially established  before  enactment  of  the 
proposal,  but  further  to  provisional  restora- 
tion of  previously  delisted  coal-tar  colors 
to  the  list  during  the  transitional  period, 
provided  that  we  be  given  broad  powers,  un- 
der summary  procedure,  to  terminate  any 
provisional  listing,  to  refuse  to  admit  to  pro- 
visional listing  a  color  previously  "delisted." 
and  to  Impose  such  temporary  tolerances 
(Including  zero  tolerances)  and  other  restrlc- 
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tlons  as  In  our  ]T:dtrmpnt  we  con.'ldered 
necessary  for  the  pr  section  of  the  public 
health  during  pr  visional  listing  Were  it 
not  for  this  discreti'  nary  or  Jurljn7.erit.al  iu<i- 
pect  of  the  transitional  provisions,  it  is 
doubtful  that  we  would  have  considered  sub- 
mission of  the  bills  as  a  departmental  pro- 
posal compatible  with  our  responsibility  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  We 
believe  that  the  Industry  representatives  with 
whom  we  dealt  considered  this  compromise 
as  being  very  fair,  and  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  certified  color  Industry  committee  has 
Interposed  no  objection  to  title  II  of  the  bill. 

In  the  circumstances,  we  can  see  no  rea- 
sonable basis  for  introducing  any  hearing 
requirements  Into  title  II  with  respect  to 
action  of  the  Secretary  In  refusing  to  grant 
a  provisional  listing  for  a  coal-tar  color  which 
had  been  "delisted"  before  enactment  of  the 
bill,  or  with  respect  to  the  Initial  establish- 
ment of  a  tolerance  or  other  restriction  as 
an  integral  ptirt  of  the  Secretary's  aurtlon  In 
admitting  a  color  to  provisional  listing,  or 
with  respect  to  establishment  of  a  oertifl- 
catlon  requirement  for  a  coal-tar  color  pro- 
TlslcMially  listed,  or  with  respect  to  a  refusal 
to  extend  the  closing  date  for  a  (>articul&r 
provisional  listing  beyond  the  2' ^ -year  pe- 
riod from  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Moreover,  we  could  agree  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  hearing  prooeduree  and  Judicial  re- 
view with  respect  to  other  actions  under 
title  II  only  if  this  Is  done  under  careful 
safeguards  which  will  leave  unimpaired  our 
ability  to  act  quickly  and  effectively  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  during  the 
transitional  period  In  this  connection,  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  transitional 
provisions  of  the  bills  presuppose  that  those 
scientific  tests  and  Investigations  which  are 
necessary  to  a  fully  Informed  judgment  as 
to  the  llstablllty  of  a  color,  and  as  to  the 
conditions  of  listing,  under  the  permanent 
part  of  the  bill  have  not  been  completed, 
and  that.  In  acting  or  refusing  to  take  ac- 
tion under  the  transitional  part,  we  must 
use  our  best  judgment  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  on  the  basis  of  such 
ooncededly  Incomplete  information  as  is 
available  to  us.  Plainly,  In  acting  on  such  a 
basis,  or  In  defending  such  action,  we  could 
not  be  expected  to  carry  the  burden  of  proof 
that  we  might  be  expected  to  carry  In  re- 
voking a  llsUng.  or  in  setting,  establishing, 
or  tightening  tolerances  or  other  conditions 
of  use,  eetabli&hed  under  the  permanent 
part  of  the  bill 

Because  of  tliis,  and  in  order  to  preserve 
the  eesential  power  f'lr  prompt  and  effec- 
tive action  under  title  11.  we  must  Insist 
that  any  proceeding  for  .setting  aside  the 
action  we  have  talten  t>e  in  the  r.atu.'e  of 
a  new  prix-etKiing,  ins'L-inued  by  an  intireRted 
pOTBon,  with  the  burden  of  pr«>of  on  him 
to  satisfy  us  that  s.ich  data  as  we  ha-.'  or 
as  he  submits  show  that  the  relief  he  Is 
seeking  would  be  con5lstent  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health,  and  that  In 
the  meantime  our  action  not  be  suspended 

As  Indicated  In  the  covering  letter.  dr;\ft 
language  which  would  amend  the  bill  to  Uie 
extent  to  which  we  would  be  willing  to  go 
Is  enclosed   herewith    (enclosure   II). 

2.  Proposal  re  substantial  probative  etHd^nce 
for  terminating   provisional  listings 

One  witness  proposed  that  section  203(d) 
(1)(E) — which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
terminate  forthwith  a  provisional  listing 
(including  a  "deemed  provisional  listing  ") 
of  a  color  additive  or  particular  use  thereof 
"whenever  In  his  Judgment  such  action  Is 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health" — be 
amended  so  that  the  Secretary  could  take 
such  action  only  on  the  basis  of  "substantial 
probative  evidence."  (Insofar  as  the  color 
in  which  the  witness  Is  particularly  Inter- 
ested— le..  Citrus  Red  No.  2,  used  on 
oranges — Is  concerned,  the  amendment  seems 
Irrelevant  because,  as  stated  at  the  hearing. 


we  have  all  the  evidence  of  safety  we  need 
fo:  listing  this  color  under  tl.e  perrr.ar.ent 
pa-t  "f  the  bill  \ 

The  ai.net.dtnent  Is  unacceptable  to  us  As 
above  Indicated,  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
provisional  listing  plan  Is,  on  the  one  hand. 
to  permit  (so  far  as  considered  consistent 
with  pubMc  health  protection)  the  tempo- 
rary use  of  established  colors  while  the  scien- 
tific teats  are  being  carried  forward  to  com- 
pletion, and  on  the  other  hand — since  under 
the  transitional  provisions  there  Is  admitted- 
ly no  adequate  scientific  evidence  for  defini- 
tive conclusions — to  allow  play  for  the  Sec- 
retary's Judgment  In  taking  necessarily  sum- 
mary action  for  protecting  the  public  health 
on  the  basis  of  such  data  as  are  available 
to  him.  The  proposed  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  frustrate  this  key  element  of  the 
transitional  plan  of  the  bill.  It  seems  ap- 
propriate to  add  that  retention  of  the  present 
provisions  would  also  make  it  easier  for  us 
to  grant  a  provisional  listing  In  the  first 
place,  since  we  could  quickly  terminate  It 
If  we  found  that  there  was  a  substantial 
question  as  to  Its  safety. 

As  indicated  above,  however,  we  would  not 
object  to  a  carefully  framed  provision  for 
proceedings  for  restoration  of  a  terminated 
provisional  listing  In  which  the  proponent 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  present  data 
at  a  hearing  showing  to  the  Secretary's  sat- 
isfaction that  such  restoration  would  be 
consistent  with  public  health  protection. 

3.  Proposal  to  delete  reference  to  sero  toler- 

ances in  section    203(d)  {1){C) 

One  witness  proposed  that  section  203(d) 
(1)(C) — which  authorizes  the  Secretary, 
when  necessary  In  his  Judgment  to  protect 
the  public  health,  to  establish  "temporary 
tolerance  limitations  (Including  such  limi- 
tations as  Bero  level),"  for  provisionally 
listed  colors — be  timended  by  deleting  the 
reference  to  zero-level  tolerances.  No  reason 
was  given  for  the  proposed  deletion.  To  de- 
lete this  provision,  which  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Certified  Color  Industry  Committee 
and  other  Industry  groups  consulted  before 
submission  of  the  bill  to  Congress,  would  be 
of  no  retU  advantage  to  the  Indu'-trles  con- 
cerned because,  apart  from  not  preventing  a 
tolerance  limitation  approaching  zero,  the 
deletion  would  leave  Intact  the  power  of 
the  Secretary,  under  section  203(d)  ( 1)  (K) , 
to  terminate  a  provisional  listing.  Under 
given  circumstances,  especially  where  the 
Secretary's  action  is  intended  to  be  tentative, 
a  temporary  zero  tolerance  might  be  the 
more  palatable  action,  at  least  from  the  In- 
dustry viewpoint,  than  a  termination  of  the 
listing,  even  though  the  prohibition  on  a 
particular  use  of  the  color  is,  for  the  lime 
being,  as  complete  In  the  one  case  as  In  the 
other.  The  pesticide  chemicals  amendment 
constitutes  a  statutory  precedent  fur  ecro 
tolerance  authority  (Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  sec.  408(b)).  The  amend- 
ment should,  we  believe,  be  rejected. 

4.  Proposal   to   delete   section    203(d)(3)    re 
tentative  zero  tolerances  in  certain  cases 

Several  witnesses — but  not  those  repre- 
senting the  Certified  Color  Industry  Com- 
mittee— urged  deletion  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  203(d) — S.  2197.  page  20.  line  21. 
down  to  page  21,  line  16;  H.R.  7624,  p«ge  20. 
line  19.  down  to  page  21,  line  11 — on  the 
grotind  that  It  would  conflict  with,  or  even 
vitiate,  the  purpose  of  the  provisions  fcM- 
provisional  color  listings  contained  in  the 
preceding  part  of  section  203.  This  recom- 
mendation should  be  rejected,  because  sec- 
tion 203(d)  (3) — which  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  tentative  zero  tolerances  where 
those  who  wish  to  rely  on  automatic  pro- 
visional listings  do  not  furnish  us  with 
needed  data — is  an  integral  and  essential 
consumer-protection  safeguard  of  the  pro- 
visional listing  plan  \naoita  as  that  plan  pro- 
vides for  automatic   listings. 


In  the  case  of  those  colors  for  which  the 
bills  would  automatically  grant  provisional 
listings,  two  types  of  problem  will  arise.  The 
first  problem  is  one  of  determining  the  iden- 
tity of  these  deemed  provisionally  listed 
colors,  for  the  benefit  of  users  and  for  en- 
T'TTcement  purposes,  a  problem  which  may 
be  difficult  where  the  color  is  not  a  so-called 
coal-tar  color  and  hence  not  readily  Identi- 
fiable through  Its  listing  tmder  the  old  law 
and  regulations.  Once  a  color  and  Its  deemed 
provisionally  listed  uses  have  been  identified, 
the  second  problem  Is  that  of  establishing 
appropriate  temporary  tolerance  levels  for 
these  uses  where  needed,  and  this  may  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to  ascertain  the  prevall- 
irkg  levels  oi  these  uses. 

As  a  partial  answer  to  the  first  problem, 
the  bills  direct  us.  Insofar  as  practicable,  to 
compile  and  publish  physical  lists  of  colors 
and  their  uses  which  we  have  found  to  be 
in  the  class  of  deemed  provisional  listings 
and  on  which  users  of  the  color  will  be  en- 
titled to  rely.  But  in  order  to  compile  such 
lists,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  prevailing  use 
levels  for  these  colors  as  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining tolerances,  we  should  be  entitled  to 
look  to  the  interested  industries  for  the 
necessary  reliable  data.  Since  we  lack  sub- 
pena  power,  section  203(d)(3),  therefore, 
would  authorize  us  to  establish  tentative 
zero  tolerances  where  such  data  are  not  made 
available  to  us  after  interested  persons  have 
by  public  notice  been  afforded  a  reasonable 
opp>ort unity  to  do  so.  Where  the  absence 
of  information  Is  as  to  the  identity  of  colors 
or  color  uses  deemed  provisionally  listed, 
a  zero  tolerance  with  respect  thereto  might 
perforce  have  to  be  established  on  a  blanket 
basis.  The  ultimate  net  result  would  be  to 
make  the  physical  lists  which  we  are  directed 
to  compile  a  legally  reliable  sotirce  of  infor- 
mation, as  regards  both  Inclusion  in  or  ex- 
clusion from  such  lists. 

5.  Proposal  for  automatic  proxiisional  listings 
for  recently  delisted  colors 

In  the  case  of  coal-tar  colors,  the  bills 
(sec.  a03(b)(l))  would  grant  an  automatic 
provisional  listing  only  for  tises  for  which 
the  color  was  listed  and  certifiable  under  the 
old  law  "on  the  day  preceding  the  enactment 
date"  at  the  present  measure.  If  the  color 
had  previously  been  removed  Iroai  a  ll*t 
under  the  old  law.  11  ct>uid  be  provisionally 
listed  under  the  bills  (sec.  203^0)  for  such 
a  "delisted"  use,  but  only  if,  on  application, 
the  Secretary  were  satisfied  that  'uiiis  would 
be  consistent  with  public  health  protecUon. 

On  January  27,  1960.  a  witness  concerned 
with  the  "delisting"  proceedings  now  pend- 
ing with  respect  to  certain  coal-tar  colors 
which  are  used  in  lipstick,  urged  before 
yoxir  committee  that  the  critical  base  date 
for  automatic  provisional  listings  be  clianged 
from  "the  day  preceding  the  enactment 
date"  to  "January  31,  1960  "  This  change, 
if  adopted,  would  have  the  following  effect: 

A  color  that  had  been  found  not  to  be 
"harmless"  and  therefca-e  had  been  removed 
from  the  list  of  colors  permitted  In  food  or 
In  lipstick  after  January  31,  1960.  and  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation wotild,  as  soon  as  the  new  legislation 
Is  enacted,  automatically  be  provisionally 
listed  for  the  same  uses  few  which  it  had 
earlier  been  delisted.  This  would  be  true 
even  though  the  studies  upon  which  the 
delisting  action  were  based  failed  to  estab- 
lish a  safe  level  of  feeding  for  the  color,  and 
even  though  they  had  been  so  abbreviated  as 
to  afford  no  valid  basis  for  determining 
whether  the  color  would  or  would  not  pro- 
duce cancer  when  fed  This  would  create  a 
serious  gap  In  consumer  protection.  The 
proposed  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

In  connection  with  this  question,  it  should 
here  be  noted  that  the  witness  who  proposed 
this  amendment — Dr  Pau:  O  Lsuffer.  speak- 
ing f<3r  the  Toilet  Gxvl.':  .^<5!K:<-latlon — waF  in 
error  when  he  indicated  to  the  c«'>n.m:'.tee 
that  this  Denartment  had  already  coiicuctfd 
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the  necessary  toxicity  studies  on  the  llpetlck 
colors  that  have  been  proposed  for  removal 

from  the  list  of  permitted  clr\:g  and  cosmetic 
oMors.  which  would  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  safe  levels  t jt  their  \i.se  \: rider  the 
proposed  bill 

The  te6t5  conducted  by  the  H^d  a.'.cl  Drug 
Administration  on  seven  dru^  and  cjsnietlc 
CAjlors  which  serve  as  the  b.u-,;.s  :"  r  :r.f  pro- 
posed ■■delLSting"  of  these  and  L:ertain  o-osely 
related  colors  were  short -'erm  teet«  They 
were  adequate  to  shjw  that  the  colors  are 
not  harmless"  as  required  by  present  law. 
They  were  not  extensive  enough  to  show 
what  level  of  the  colors  would  be  safe  for 
ingestion  by  man. 

5    P'  p>-ai  to  cross-refer  to  title  I  listings  as 
"official" 

In  order  t-^  m°sh  the  permanent  part 
(title  I)  and  the  transitional  part  (title  II » 
of  the  bills,  the  second  sentence  of  section 
203 1  an  1 )  provides  that  a  provisional  listing 
of  a  color  additive  for  any  use — including  a 
■'deemed  provisional  listing."  i.e..  one  which 
Is  automatic  under  the  bills — shall,  if  not 
sooner  termin.ated.  expire  "on  the  effective 
date  of  a  listing  of  such  additive  for  such 
use  under  section  708  of  the  basic  act." 
I  The  term  basic  act"  Is  defined  by  sec.  201 
as  meaning  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  sec.  706  of  which,  as 
\rr.ended  by  the  present  bills,  would  contain 
the  new  permanent  provisions  for  listing  and 
certification  of  colors  ) 

One  witness  suggested  changing  the 
above-quoted  phrase  to  read,  "on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  official  listing  of  such  additive 
for  such  use  under  section  706  of  the  basic 
act  "  on  the  ground  that  the  characteriza- 
tion of  listings  under  the  basic  act  as  "official 
listings"  would  help  to  avoid  confusion  be- 
tween listings  under  the  permanent  part  of 
the  bill  and  provisional  listings  under  the 
transitional  part.  The  suggestion  should  be 
rejected,  first,  because  provisional  listings 
:txe  al.so  official  and,  secondly,  because  the 
present  language,  above  quoted,  is  so  clear 
and  precise  as  to  preclude  confiislon  on  that 
score 

V      THE  NEW  BTLL 

Mr  Pr-ink  R  Schell  of  Tampa.  Fla  .  in  his 
written  stat<>ment  dated  January  28,  1960, 
which  was  filed  with  the  committee  sug- 
gested an  entirely  new  bill  to  replace  the 
color  additives  amendment  The  bill  Ls  in- 
tended In  part  to  permit  the  continued  use 
of  ethylene  as  a  de-greenlng  agent  on 
oranges  Our  Department  has  already  indi- 
cated to  the  citrus  Industry,  to  the  Senate, 
and  to  this  committee  that  this  use  of 
ethylene  would  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
fxjsed  c<~)lor  additives  amendment. 

.\  portion  of  Mr  Schell's  draft  bill  would 
substantially  amend  the  food  standards  sec- 
tion of  the  present  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  The  Color  Additives  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  H  R  7624  and  S.  2197  is  not  designed 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  food  stand- 
ards .\mendment  of  the  food  standards  pro- 
visions of  the  law  should,  we  believe,  not 
be  allowed  to  confuse  the  questions  now  be- 
fore your  committee  If  food  standards 
amendments  are  desired,  they  should  be  in- 
corporated In  a  separate  legislative  proposal 
under  a  proper  title  and  the  amendment 
subjected  to  full  hearings  at  some  other  time. 
We  are  therefore  not  burdening  this  report 
with  an  analysis  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Schell's 
draft  bill. 

And  the  final  portion  of  the  bill  proposed 
by  Mr.  Schell  Is  Intended  to  state  briefly  the 
conditions  which  should  govern  the  safety 
clearance  by  the  Government  of  coloring 
agents,  referred  to  as  "organic  chemical 
colors"  for  use  In  foods,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metic* While  we  are  in  complete  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Schell's  desire  to  have  a  brief  bill. 
we  must  fX)lnt  out  that  in  striving  for  brev- 
ity he  has  proposed  language  that  is  grossly 
deficient   !n   that   it  falls  to  give  either  the 


Government  or  regulated  Industry  adequate 
guidelines.  To  mention  a  few  of  tiie  de- 
ficiencies, the  bin  provides  no  guides  to  the 
Secretary  in  those  cases  where  he  must  al- 
locate the  use  of  a  colar  ae  between  compet- 
ing Industries  t)ecause  safety  faxrtors  will  not 
permit  approval  of  all  uses  requested,  the 
bill  is  deficient  In  that  It  dj^^s  not  ;>rovld»* 
any  guidelines  to  the  Secretaj-y  is  to  whAt 
w.uld  be  regarded  as  "appropriate  scientific 
procedures":  It  omits  a  number  of  the  safe- 
guards which  we  regard  as  e.ssentlal,  and 
It  makes  no  pwovlslon  for  the  transitional 
period  Immediately  after  enactment  when 
colors  presently  allowed  in  food,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics  would  go  over  to  the  new  system 
We  must  recommend  that  the  alternate 
bill  suggested  by  Mr.  Schell  not  be  considered. 
We  have,  therefore,  refrained  from  making 
detailed  comment  on  It. 

VI.     MISCELI-ANEOUS 

1  Mr  .\rthur  T  Schramm,  speaking  for 
the  certified  color  Industry  on  January  27, 
referred  to  the  animal  feeding  studies  which 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  con- 
ducted on  a  ntimber  of  certifiable  coal-tar 
colors  as  follows:  "•  •  •  new  animal  feeding 
studies  had  been  conducted  using  quantities 
of  colors  far  In  excess  of,  and  admittedly  un- 
related to,  amoiints  Ingested  by  human 
beings," 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  does  not  agree  that  the  colors  were 
fed  to  test  animals  at  unrealistic  levels,  as 
the  witness  implied.  On  the  contrary,  the 
levels  of  feeding  were  chosen  to  permit  the 
Department  to  Judge  the  harmlessness  of  the 
colors  for  uses  that  would  Involve  ingestion. 

In  the  color  case  that  was  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  December  15.  1958 
{Flemming  v.  Florida  Citrus  Exchange) ,  the 
Court  upheld  the  Department's  view.  It 
stated  In  part:  "The  color  substance  ap- 
peared to  have  been  administered  at  toxl- 
cologlcally  significant  levels." 

2.  Dr  Thomas  Carney  indicated  that  the 
safety  of  dlethylstUbestrol  in  man  and 
animal  has  been  fully  established.  The  De- 
partment finds  It  necessary  to  challenge 
this.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  dlethylstUbestrol 
Is  a  very  potent  drug  which,  as  Dr  Harold 
Aaron  testified  later,  should  be  prescribed 
by  physicians  with  care.  Incidentally,  there 
Is  a  major  error  In  some  of  the  calculations 
made  by  Dr  Carney.  On  page  449  of  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing  he  Indicates  that 
an  amount  in  some  diabetic  women  (120 
milligrams  per  day)  would  be  more  than  a 
billion  times  the  amount  of  hormone  that 
would  be  present  In  one  pound  of  meat 
assumed  to  contain  a  residue  of  0.3  part  per 
billion.  A  check  of  the  calculations  Indi- 
cates that  Dr  Carney's  figure  Is  In  error  by 
more  than  a  thousandfold. 

3.  Dr  Carney  also  Indicated  (p  455  of 
the  transcript)  that  a  number  of  common 
Items  of  food  have  been  implicated  In  car- 
cinogenicity In  animals.  He  does  not  say, 
and  our  scientists  do  not  know,  that  these 
foods  have  been  shown  to  produce  cancer 
when  fed.  In  the  absence  of  a  showing  that 
they  produce  C£incer  by  feeding.  It  would 
appear  that  the  listing  of  the  many  foods 
has  questionable   value   In   this   proceeding. 

4.  Mr.  John  Worley  indicated  (p  432  of 
the  transcript)  his  understanding  that  can- 
cer can  be  produced  when  you  feed  rats 
sugar  or  salt  making  up  2  to  5  percent  of 
their  diet.  We  do  not  know  of  any  experi- 
ments showing  this  result. 

5.  Dr.  Kenneth  MuLford  (p  391  of  the 
transcript)  refers  to  an  article  In  the  sci- 
entific literature  which  appears  to  show  that 
the  feeding  of  hard  boiled  eggs  to  mice 
produces  cancer  Our  experts,  who  are  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  this  article  but  with 
the  general  research  going  on  In  the  cancer 
field,  advise  us  that  the  experiment  to  which 
Mr.  Mulford  refers  does  not  prove  that  eggs 
contain  a  carcinogenic  chemical  The  ex- 
periment does  not  adequately  deal   with  a 


number  of  important  questions  that  would 
have  to  be  resolved  to  permit  the  conclu- 
sions the  witness  implied 

6.  In  his  letter  of  February  4,  1960  to 
the  committee.  Mr.  Schell  reports  a  state- 
ment, attributed  to  an  officer  of  a  Canadian 
fruit  Importing  association,  that  Canada's 
1956  embargo  on  color  added  oranges  was 
solicited  and  Induced  by  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration."    This  statement  Is  false. 

7.  A  number  of  other  statements  In  Mr. 
Schell's  letter  of  February  4,  1960  are  false 
or  distort  the  true  fticts  significantly.  Since 
they  do  not  bear  directly  upon  tlie  suit- 
ability of  the  bills  now  being  considered 
by  yoxir  committee  we  will  not  burden  the 
record  with  a  detailed  refutation.  We  would 
not.  however,  wish  to  Indicate  by  silence 
that  we  concur  In  them 


ENCLOsrnii  II 
Changes  in  TaANsiTXONAL  PROvmom  (Titue 
II)  OF  3    2197  TO  Pbovtoe  rem  Op«>«tunitt 
FOB  Hearing  and  Judicial  Review  in  Ceh- 
TAXN  Cases 

1  On  page  19,  line  24.  strike  out  R<»gula- 
tlons"  and  Insert  "Except  as  provided  in  s\ib- 
paragraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  regula- 
tions". 

2  On  page  20.  line  8  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
Insert  "(D)". 

3.  On  page  20,  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following  new  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C): 

"(B)   If  the  Secretary,  by  regulatloii — 

"(1)  has  terminated  a  provisional  listing 
(or  deemed  provisional  listing)  of  a  color  ad- 
ditive or  particular  use  thereof  pxirsuant  to 
paragraph  (1)    (E)   of  this  subsection:   or 

"(11)  has.  purstiant  to  paragraph  (1)(C) 
or  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  initial- 
ly established  or  rendered  more  restrictive  a 
tolerance  limitation  or  other  restriction  or 
requirement  with  respect  to  a  provisional 
listing  (or  deemed  provisional  listing)  which 
listing  had  become  effective  prior  to  such 
action, 

any  person  adversely  affected  by  such  action 
may.  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period 
specified  In  clause  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section,  file  with  the  Secretary  a  peti- 
tion for  amendment  of  such  regulation  so 
as  to  revoke  or  modify  such  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary, but  the  filing  of  such  petition  shall 
not  operate  to  stay  or  suspend  the  effective- 
ness of  such  action.  Such  petition  shall,  In 
accordance  with  regulations  set  forth  the 
projx>8ed  amendment  and  shall  cont.<iln  data 
(or  refer  to  data  which  are  before  the  Sec- 
retary or  of  which  he  will  take  official  notice) , 
which  show  that  the  revocation  or  modifica- 
tion proposed  Is  consistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health.  The  Secretary 
shall,  after  publishing  such  proposal  and  af- 
fording all  Interested  persons  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  thereon  orally  or  In 
writing,  act  up>on  such  proposal  by  published 
order. 

"(C)  Any  person  adversely  affected  by  an 
order  entered  under  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph  may,  within  thirty  days  after 
Its  publication,  file  objections  thereto  with 
the  Secretary,  specifying  with  particularity 
the  provisions  of  the  order  deemed  objec- 
tionable, stating  reasonable  grounds  for  such 
objections,  and  requesting  a  public  hearing 
upon  such  objections.  The  Secretary  shall 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  such  objections  and 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  adduced 
at  such  hearing,  act  on  such  objections  by 
published  order.  Such  order  may  reinstate 
a  terminated  provisional  listing,  or  Increase 
or  dispense  with  a  previously  established 
temporary  tolerance  limitation,  or  make  less 
restrictive  any  other  limitation  established 
by  him  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  only  If  In  his  Judgment  the  evi- 
dence so  adduced  shows  that  such  action  will 
be  consistent  with  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health.  An  order  entered  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
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In  accordance  with  section  701(f)  of  the 
basic  Act  except  that  the  findings  and  order 
of  the  Secretary  shall  be  sustained  only  if 
based  upon  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire 
record  at  such  hearing.  No  stay  or  suspen- 
sion of  such  order  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
court  pending  conclusion  of  such  Judicial 
review." 


Enclosure  III 
CHANGES  IN  Hearing  Provision  or  Title  I 
or  S  2197  AND  OF  H.R.  7624  To  Insert 
Time  Limits  Governing  Notice  of  a 
Proposal  and  the  SECRirrAHYS  Action  on 
A  Petition 

Redesignate  Indented  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  section  706(d)  (p.  13,  lines  13-20.  of  S. 
2197;  p.  18.  lines  10-17.  of  H  R.  7624)  as 
clauses  (2)  and  (3);  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  Indented  clause  ( 1 )  : 

"(1)  if  the  proceeding  is  commenced  by 
the  filing  of  a  petition,  notice  of  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  petition  shall  be  published 
in  general  terms  by  the  Secretary  within 
thirty  days  after  such  filing,  and  the  Secre- 
tary's order  ( required  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
section  701(e))  acting  upon  such  proposal 
shall  be  issued  within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  such  filing,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  (pricM-  to  such  ninetieth  day),  by 
written  notice  to  the  i>etltloner.  extend  such 
ninety-day  period  to  such  time  (not  more 
than  180  days  afer  the  date  of  filing  of  the 
petition)  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  study  and  investigate 
the  petition;". 

Enclosure  IV 
Chances  in  Transitional  Provisions  (Title 
II)  or  S.  2197  AND  of  H.R.  7624  Relating 
to  the  Continued  AvAiLASiLrrT  of  Color 
CnrmncATioN  Fees  and  the  Continued 
Eftec'i  xveness  of  Regulations  Governing 
Payment  of  Such  Fiis 
Add.  at  the  end  of  section  203(d)(2)(A) 
of  the  bills,  the  following  sentence: 

"Regulations  providing  for  fees  (and  ad- 
vance deposits  to  cover  fees),  which  on  the 
day  preceding  the  enactment  date  were  In  ef- 
fect pursuant  to  section  706  of  the  basic 
Act.  shall  be  deemed  to  be  regulations  under 
such  section  706  as  amended  by  this  "Act.  and 
appropriations  of  fees  (and  advance  deposits) 
available  for  the  purposes  specified  In  such 
section  706  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment date  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes 
specified  In  such  section  706  as  so  amended" 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri,  who  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  and  who  has  contrib- 
uted a  great  deal  to  this  subject. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
not  pretend  that  this  is  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Government's 
protections  for  the  consumer  in  the  use 
of  artificial  coloring  in  or  on  food,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics.  I  will  concede  that  the 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  after 
many  months  of  careful  and  conscien- 
tious consideration,  is  a  much  better  bill 
than  the  one  which  galloped  through 
the  Senate  last  year  without  debate  and 
even  without  hearings.  The  House  bill 
does  less  damage  to  the  consumer  than 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  not 
as  dangerous.  But  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it 
does  not  do  anything  affirmative  for  the 
consumer  and  is  based  almost  entirely 
on  economic  rather  than  health  con- 
siderations. 

When  I  testified  before  the  committee 
during  hearings  on  this  legislation  Isust 
January,  I  pleaded  for  caution  on  this 


bill — and  I  am  glad  that  the  committee 
did  go  slowly  and  with  great  care,  calling 
in  a  group  of  outstanding  scientists  for 
panel  discussions  on  the  problem.  For 
that,  I  am  grateful.  For  the  further  fact 
that  the  committee  ref  u.sed  to  delete  the 
Delaney  anticancer  clause  from  the 
bill — the  same  clause  which  we  wrote 
into  the  Pood  Additives  Act  of  1958 — I 
am  doubly  grateful.  The  Senate  bill  did 
not  include  the  Delaney  anticancer 
clause.  It  is  in  that  respect  that  this 
bill  is  far  superior  to  the  Senate  bill. 

But  in  addition  to  pleading  for  care 
and  caution  in  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  I  also  asked  the  committee 
during  my  appearance  in  January  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  their  study  to  in- 
clude not  only  the  color  additives  prob- 
lem, but  also  the  question  of  additives 
in  cosmetics — a  serious  area  of  health 
danger — an  area  now  covered  by  com- 
pletely obsolete  law — and  I  also  urged 
that  any  legislation  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  color  additives  also  close  the 
loopholes  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Food  Additives  Act  and  the  Pesti- 
cides Act  and  in  the  basic  Pood  and  Drug 
Act  of  1938. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee h£is  reEKjrted  is  restricted  only  to 
this  narrow  question  of  coal-tar  colors 
and  is  based  almost  entirely,  as  I  said, 
on  a  desire  to  bail  out  the  lipstick  makers 
and  the  margarine  makers  and  the  other 
industries  which  use  not-quite-harmless 
coloring  matter  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  their  products  look  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  buyer. 

For  instance,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  made  a  strong 
request  to  the  committee  for  an  amend- 
ment on  this  bill  to  cover  a  serious  loop- 
hole in  the  Food  Additives  Act  of  1958 
The  Secretary  explained  how  that  loop- 
hole got  into  the  act — because  the 
Department  apparently  made  a  too- 
sweeping  statement  in  some  of  the  lan- 
guage which  it  drafted  for  the  Pood 
Additives  Act  several  years  ago  As  a 
result,  any  food  additive  which  was  ever 
cleared  by  any  Government  agency  as 
being  safe  for  the  use  intended,  now  has 
what  amounts  to  an  unjustified  "grand- 
father's clause"  protecting  it  from  re- 
moval action  unless  the  Government  has 
proof  of  its  danger.  This  is  an  intoler- 
able interpretation  of  what  Congre.ss  in- 
tended. The  committee,  however,  has 
failed  to  recommend  the  repeal  or  modi- 
fication of  this  language  in  the  1958  act, 
even  though  this  provision  has  been  caus- 
ing great  difficulty  and.  in  the  case  of 
the  stilbestrol-treated  chickens,  could  be 
handled  only  through  voluntary  agree- 
ment at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  the 
taxpayers. 

The  committee  states  in  its  report  on 
H.R.  7624  that  it  is  not  recommending 
amendment  of  the  Pood  Additives  Act  of 
1958  in  the  color  legislation  because  it 
did  not  consider  such  amendments  di- 
rectly gei-mane  to  the  color  bill.  It  said 
it  would  consider  such  amendments  at 
a  later  date — presumably  m  the  next 
Congress.  I  think  this  Ls  a  much  more 
serious  problem,  however,  than  the  coal 
tar  color  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
I  do  not  find  it  possible  to  support  this 


bill.  The  confusion  it  seeks  to  clear 
up  stems  from  the  use  by  food  and  cos- 
metics firms  of  colors  which  are  not  com- 
pletely harmless.  The  producers  and 
usei'S  of  these  chemical  dyes  are  under- 
standably anxious  to  get  the  go-ahead 
for  continued  use  of  these  colors  even 
though  the  colors  can  no  longer  meet 
the  safety  requirements  of  the  law.  The 
present  law  has  been  described  as  too 
rigid.  This  may  be  true.  It  is  22  years 
since  the  law  on  colors  was  enacted  in 
1938  and  it  may  be  too  strict  now.  But 
it  is  rigid  on  the  side  of  the  consumer. 

However,  as  I  told  the  committee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  rather  than  rush  into  law  a 
special  interest  bill  to  bail  out  the  cos- 
metics and  margarine  and  bakery  and 
frozen  food  and  ice  cream  and  other  in- 
dustries which  use  artificial  coloring 
strictly  for  product  eye  appeal,  let  us 
tighten  up  the  weak  points  and  provi- 
sions in  the  law  while  we  clarify  the 
overly  rigid  ones.  Let  us  overhaul  the 
whole  structure  of  food,  drug  and  cos- 
metics legislation  intended  to  protect  the 
consumer.  The  loopholes  are  wide — 
gaping — in  these  laws — even  today. 

I  cannot  support  a  bill  which  weakens 
our  consumer  protections  for  the  eco- 
nomic benefit  of  manufacturers  using 
coloring  material  which  is  not  complete- 
ly safe.  I  particularly  cannot  support 
such  weakening  of  our  consumer  laws, 
when  we  are  not  taking  any  steps  at  the 
same  time  to  close  glaring  loopholes  in 
the  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee, I  covered  these  loopholes  in  some 
detail,  in  relation  to  this  legislation  to 
help  the  manufacturers  using  artificial 
colors,  and  I  include  that  detailed  testi- 
mony now,  as  follows: 
The  Need  Is  To  Strengthen,  Not  Weaken, 

the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(Testimony  of  Congresswoman  Lxonor  K. 
Sullivan,  of  Missouri,  before  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  proposed  color  additives  legisla- 
tion, January  27,  1960) 

The  tremendous  turnout  you  had  here 
yesterday  morning  when  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Arthur  S.  Flemming 
testified  on  the  color  additives  issue  indi- 
cated clearly  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  of  these  hearings.  I  doubt 
if  you  ever  tried  to  squeeze  more  spectators 
into  your  hearing  room.  Obviously,  this  leg- 
islation is  serious  to  many  groups  In  our 
society — to  the  food  and  chemical  and  cos- 
metics industries,  and  to  the  general  pub- 
lic— particularly  the  housewife 

My  purpose  In  appearing  before  you  this 
morning  is  to  urge  you  to  please  take  your 
time  on  this  legislation.  I  am  not  going 
to  suggest  that  you  sit  on  the  bUls  and  do 
nothing  about  them,  but  I  sincerely  urge 
that  you  make  haste  slowly— that  you  study 
this  matter  as  carefully  as  any  Iseue  ever  to 
come  before  the  committee,  for  you  are 
dealing  with  the  health  of  the  American 
people  in  the  most  direct  manner  pxjsslble 

circumstances  of  senate  action 
I  make  such  a  point  of  urging  caution  be- 
cause I  know  you  are  under  stiong  pressuiee 
to  act  quickly  on  color  additives  legislation. 
We  all  know  that  late  in  the  session  last 
year,  without  any  hearings  at  all  and  under 
procedures  which  seemed  to  indicate  it  was 
a  very  minor  and  routine  bill,  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  voice  vote,  passed  a  most  far- 
reaching  blU  on  color  additives  We  know  it 
Is  a  defective  bill  In  a  most  serious  respect. 
Yet    it    came   out   of    committee,    as   I    said. 
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without  hearings,  and  was  called  up  under 
a  routine  call  of  the  calendar  for  passing 
by  unanimous  consent,  with  no  ful!  exp'.ana- 
♦•on  and  with  virtually  no  debate  or  ^s^n 
discussion.  The  only  thin*?  we  find  In  the 
CoNGRESaioN.^L  RxcoRD  of  the  debate  which 
occurred  was  a  colloquy  over  the  effects  of 
S  2197  on  the  ri^ht  ^f  Y"a>t\A3.  ciu-usgr,.wers 
to  vise  a  not-qu:t-e-harm:ess  c-.al  t.ir  cu.^>r 
in  coloring  Florida  .ranges  When  the  S*>r.a- 
tor  from  Florida  was  assured  that  S  2197 
would  not  Interfere  with  the  use  of  cltrua 
red  No  2  on  Florida  oranges,  the  bill  passed 
automatically. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
win  recall  that  immetliately  after  the  Senate 
.\cted  on  this  matter  last  August,  I  con- 
tacted them  to  arge  that  there  be  no  such 
prec.ptlat<»  action  In  the  House.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
Jam  through  a  bill  In  the  frantic  closing 
*  hours  of  the  la.st  session.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  full  hearings  are  now  scheduled 
Into   the  color  additives  issue 

DELANBT     \STIC\SCTR    rr  V   -F     \     MINIMUM 
REQCIttEMENT 

I  ciont  wint  my  testimony  to  Imply  any- 
thing Imor  -per  ^n  the  part  of  anyone  In  the 
^nate — I  jiist  thlnX  that  in  the  closing  rush 
of  last  August  this  bill  could  not  pxjsslbly 
h.\-.  e  received  the  close  attention  It  deserved. 
Nevertheless,  the  circumstances  of  the  Sen- 
ate s  action  were  such  that  I  find  It  very 
hard  to  feel  right  about  this  legislation,  even 
If  w»  close  up  It.s  most  glaring  loophole  by 
Inserting  the  same  kind  of  anticancer  pro- 
vision which  Cr.r.jrepsnian  Dth-anet  wrote 
into  the  Food  AddlUves  bill  In  1958.  I  can- 
not mderstar.d  why  the  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  Senate  did  not  include  such  a  clause. 
Without  It.  I  think  this  legislation  would  be 
far  worse  than  present  law  covering  the  use 
of  coal  tar  colors.  Furthermore,  by  taking 
o\it  from  under  the  Food  Additives  Act  of 
1958  dyes  made  from  other  than  ccxU  tar 
bases,  it  would  Increase  the  danger  of  car- 
cinogens In  our  diets,  unless,  of  course,  the 
provisions  of  the  Delaney  amendment  are 
written  Into  this  bill  as  a  minimum  require- 
ment. 

Obviously,  then,  despite  Its  Impressive  title 
as  a  bill  to  "protect  the  public  health."  S. 
2197  as  It  passed  the  Senate  would  weaken 
the  protections  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metics Act.  And  this  Is  certainly  no  time 
In  our  history  to  be  weakening  the  consumer 
protections  of  our  laws.  On  the  contrary, 
our  laws  to  protect  the  consumer  need 
strengthening,  and  this  Is  particularly  true 
of  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act.  We 
have  put  a  number  of  patches  on  It  in  recent 
years,  but  It  Is  far  from  being  as  strong  as 
It  should  be. 

HOW  WOIJLB  CONSUMERS  BIMElTr? 

Clearly,  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
present  act  do  exist  In  this  area  of  coal  tar 
colors.  But  I  am  not  convinced  the  defici- 
encies are  as  serious  to  the  consumer  as  they 
se'-m  to  be  to  many  of  the  Industries  affected. 

The  present  law  says  In  effect  that  no  coal 
tar  color  can  be  used  In  or  on  food  or  cos- 
metics unless  It  Is  deemed  harmless.  This 
law  grew  out  of  the  conviction  of  scientists 
that  coal  tar  colors  are  Inherently  risky  and 
should  be  circumscribed  In  use  to  such  an 
extent  that  if  there  Is  any  question  at  all 
about  their  safety  they  should  not  be  used 
In  or  on  food,  or  In  other  substances  which 
may  be  Ingested.  In  recent  years,  new  test- 
ing methods  have  shown  that  some  of  the 
coal  tar  colors  previously  thought  to  be 
harmless  are  not  In  fact  completely  harmless 
although  they  may  be.  and  probably  are, 
safe  In  the  manner  normally  used  In  com- 
mercial products.  Nevertheless,  because 
ihese  colors  cannot  pass  the  test  any  longer 
of  being  harmless  under  all  circumstances. 
the    law    states   they    cannot    be   used — they 


must  be  withdrawn  .As  a  result  some  .f  the 
yellows  us«Kl  In  coloring  margarln»  and  but- 
ter, some  "f  the  reds— most  of  the  reds.  I 
believe — in  linetick'i.  and  varloiLs  other  fa- 
miliar (olors'us^d  in  fo.<lstuffs  are  m  the 
process  of  being  delisted- of  being  prohibited 
for  use  on  protlucts  which  people  eat  (or.  In 
the  case  of  ;i;«ticks,  .sw^.owi  . 

Mj-  r;.<t;rnian,  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  see 
how  the  consumer  Is  being  damaged  by  the 
removal  of  these  colors.  Nor  do  I  see  why 
the  consumer  would  benefit  from  the  changes 
suggested  In  this  legislation  I  can  readily 
see  why  many  Industries  want  legislation 
enacted  which  would  set  up  entirely  new 
criteria  for  approving  the  use  of  coloring 
matter,  including  the  setting  of  tolerances 
for  the  use  in  or  on  food  of  apparently 
harmless  quantities  of  dyes  which  may  not 
be  harmless  in  greater  quantities.  But  I 
do  not  yet  see  how  the  consumer  Interest 
would  benefit  from  this  color  additives  legis- 
lation. 

CAN    WE    BE    CERTAIN    THAT      'SAFE'    LEVELS    ARE 
KEALLT    SAFE? 

True,  thejjroposed  legislation  would  place 
on  the  manufactiu-er.  not  the  Government. 
the  burden  of  proof  for  establishing  the  safe 
levels  of  coal  tar  colors.  But  as  our  whole 
experience  with  the  coal  tar  colors  shows, 
todays  proof  of  safety  may  be  Inadequate  In 
terms  of  tomorrow's  testing  methods.  Do 
we  then  go  to  the  consumer  and  say,  "Sorry, 
we  made  a  slight  mistake;  a  coal  tar  color 
we  knew  was  not  completely  harmless  but 
which  we  thought  was  safe  to  use  In  cer- 
tain concentrations  has  now  turned  out  to 
be  un8a.fe  and  dangerous,  and  II  you>e  been 
eaUng  It  In  your  food  weTe  very  sorry  about 
it"? 

Mr.  Chairman,  Just  how  Important  Is  It  to 
have  these  artificial  colors  in  foodstuffs  If 
there  Is  any  danger  whatsoever  to  the  con- 
sumer through  their  use?  True,  the  mar- 
garine manufacturers  want  their  product  to 
look  like  butter;  the  butter  prcKlucers  want 
their  butter  to  look  like  yellow  butter  re- 
gardless of  Its  natural  color;  the  Florida 
citrus  growers  want  their  greenish-looking 
oranges  to  be  orange  In  color,  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  all  sorts  of  products — sausage 
casings,  cakes,  cookies,  pies,  bread,  processed 
cheese,  spreads,  canned  and  frozen  vege- 
tables, confectionery.  Ice  cream,  gelatin 
desserts,  puddings,  and  so  on — all  want  to 
da23ile  us  with  the  looks  of  their  products 
even  if  they  have  to  create  the  look  artificially 
with  coal  tar  colors  which  cannot  any  longer 
pass  the  test  of  being  harmless. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  consumer  wants 
and  demands  these  attractively  colored  foods 
and  therefore  It  Is  an  economic  necessity  for 
Industry  to  provide  them. 

CONSUMERS     ASSUME     DYES     ARE      SAFE 

I  do  not  doubt  that  a  housewife  buying 
oranges  will  generally  select  the  product 
which  looks  more  natural  by  reason  of  hav- 
ing been  dyed  to  look  that  way  rather  than 
the  greenish  one  next  to  It  which  appears 
to  be  unripe;  I  do  not  doubt  that  In  selecting 
a  lipstick  she  will  want  the  color  which,  to 
her.  best  matches  her  complexion  and  out- 
fit; I  do  not  argue  that  in  buying  processed 
foods,  she  Is  attracted  by  the  appearance  of 
the  product. 

But  the  point  Is  that  the  consumer.  In  buy- 
ing these  brightly  colored  or  natural-looking 
colored  Items  in  the  store,  believes — takes  It 
for  granted — that  the  coloring  dyes  used  are 
safe,  and  that  otherwise  their  use  would  not 
be  permitted  by  the  Federal  Government. 

What  this  proposed  legislation  would  do 
Is  to  say  the  coloring  matter  frequently  used 
may  not  be  entirely  safe  under  all  circum- 
stances but  we  believe  and  trust  and  hope 
and  have  reason  to  think  it  Is  safe  in  the 
amount  used  and  In  the  manner  used.  And 
so  the  housewife  will  then  continue  to  be 
able  to  buy  margarine  which  looks  like  but- 


ter, and  butter  which,  because  of  a  deeper 
yellow  shade,  looks  more  like  butter,  and  so 
on  even  If  the  lfX)ks  axe  artinclally  con- 
trived through  use  of  not-qnlte-harmless 
'  1  y  PS. 

Under  8.  2197  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  these 
dyes  could  even  be  cancer  InJuclng.  yet 
could  be  used  If  the  manufacturer  could  es- 
tablish that  the  cancer  manifested  Itself  only 
at  substantially  higher  levels  of  concenUa- 
tlon. 

CANCER-INDUCTION    IS    CUMULATIVI    FmoCZSS 

This,  of  course,  does  not  Jibe  with  the 
findings  of  outstanding  cancer  experts  that 
cancer  Induction  is  a  cumulative  process 
which  begins  with  the  first  dose  of  the  can- 
cer-inducing agent.  Secretary  Plemmlng  re- 
ferred to  this  matter  at  some  length  in  his 
prep€u-ed  testimony  yesterday  and  in  a  tech- 
nical report  he  also  submitted,  so  1  need  not 
go  Into  It  in  any  detail.  Many  of  you— per- 
haps all  of  you — saw  the  letter  I  obtained 
on  this  matter  last  year  from  Dr  Harold 
F.  Blum  of  the  National  Cancer  Instltiite 
and  which  I  placed  In  the  CoNoaxasioUAL 
Record  of  Augxist  27,  volume  105.  part  13, 
pages  17264-17265  in  direct  reference  to  the 
bill  which  had  Just  passed  the  Senate  and 
which  Is  now  before  you.  But  in  view  of 
Secretary  Flemmlng's  technical  report  from 
the  NIH.  I  think  we  can  now  take  for  granted 
the  fact  that  carcinogens  must  not  be  al- 
lowed In  food  or  in  anything  ingested.  Pres- 
ent law  already  prohibits  this  as  far  as  all 
food  colors  are  concerned — the  coal  tar  colors 
under  the  basic  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1938 
and  the  other  colors  under  the  Pood  Addi- 
tives Act  of  1968. 

So.  again.  I  ask.  How  does  this  legislation 
help  the  food  consumer? 

We  are  told  that  the  Job  of  analyzing  and 
retestlng  all  of  the  coal  tar  color  already  In 
use  or  authorized  for  use  to  see  If  they  are 
still  harmless  would  take  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  at  present  levels  of  opera- 
tions at  least  20  years  ThU  legislation 
would  throw  that  burden  onto  the  manu- 
facturers and  they  would  have  to  complete 
the  task  in  2Vi  years.  Frankly.  I  think  what 
would  happen  is  that  at  the  end  of  2 '4 
years  we  would  either  be  flooded  with  an- 
guished demands  for  an  extension  of  time. 
or  many  of  the  dyes  would  then  go  off  the 
market  because  the  cost  of  proving  their 
safety  was  too  high.  I,  for  one,  would  be  will- 
ing to  give  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion the  funds  to  do  this  testing  Itself— 
under  the  present  law. 

BROADKN    SCOPE    OT    HEaKIN'.S 

I  realize,  Mr  Chairman,  that  1  am  not 
helping  the  committee  very  much  If  all  I  do 
m  testifying  here  Is  to  say  "take  It  easy." 
I  know  you  have  a  problem  to  contend  with 
and  many  pressures  upon  the  committee  to 
act  quickly.  Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be 
constructive  to  make  this  suggestion : 

Broaden  your  hearings  and  your  studies 
to  Include  not  Just  this  one  question  of  coal 
tar  colors  and  other  color  additives  but  to 
Include  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetics  Act.  It  Is  time  for  that  kind 
of  look  at  the  overall  picture.  In  the  past 
6  months  or  so  we  have  had  one  explosion 
after  another  over  phases  of  the  law  and  Its 
operation — cranberries,  stllbesterol  In  chick- 
ens, the  lipstick  crUls.  the  food  additive 
clearances,  and  so  on.  I  think  tremendous 
progress  has  been  made  in  alerting  the  gen- 
eral public  to  some  of  the  issues  Involved  In 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  legislation,  and 
that  this  Is  an  excellent  time  to  take  a  good 
hard  look  at  the  basic  law  and  Its  patchwork 
amendments  and  to  undertake  a  tightening 
of  many  of  their  provisions  Tills  would,  of 
course,  carry  some  dangers  with  It — the  dan- 
ger peruape,  that  groujjs  which  have  suf- 
fered economically  from  operation  of  some  of 
the  consumer  protections  of  the  law  would 
attempt  to  use  such  hearings  and  any  new 
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legislation  as  a  means  for  weakening  rather 
than  strengthening  the  law.  But  I  don't 
think  they  could  succeed — certainly  not  If 
all  of  us  who  are  deeply  concerned  about  this 
problem  are  willing  to  fight  off  the  pressures 
to  weaken  the  law 

And  the  end  result  could  well  be  a  general 
strengthening  of  the  law — so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  Instance,  would  no  longer  have 
to  rely  on  voluntary  agreement  In  the  poul- 
try Industry  to  take  stllbestrol  out  of  poul- 
try feed;  so  that,  for  Instance,  cosmetics 
which  are  now  In  the  twilight-zone  of  gov- 
ernmental protection  can  be  put  under  the 
same  stringent  tests  for  safety  as  our  food 
additives  must  now  pass:  so  that  other  loop- 
holes In  the  law  may  also  be  closed. 

WE  NEED  PRETESTIMG  OF  COSMETICS 

I  think  color  additives  legislation  In  the 
context  of  that  kind  of  approach  would  be 
far  better  legislation  than  either  of  the 
bills  now  before  you  For  such  an  omnibus 
approach  would  permit  you  to  eliminate  the 
loopholes  In  the  1938  law  under  the  "new 
drug"  sanction  and  the  similar  loophole  In 
the  1958  amendments  which  requires  FDA 
to  prove  the  harmfulness  of  any  additive 
which  had  previously  been  sanctioned  for 
use  by  a  governmental  agency.  Secretary 
Plemmlng  In  his  testimony  referred  to  the 
stllbestrol  problem  and  the  unfairness,  as 
well  as  the  danger  to  the  public,  of  these 
so-called  "grandfather's  clauses"  covering 
chemicals  once  approved  and  thereafter  pro- 
tected against  delUtlng  until  the  Govern- 
ment can  definitely  prove  their  harmful- 
ness. 

In  the  field  of  cosmetics,  the  law  Is  hope- 
lessly obsolete.  The  Government  at  present 
cannot  move  against  a  suspect  cosmetics 
Item  until  It  has  i>roof  of  the  product's 
harmfulness.  My  bill.  H.R.  1360.  and  a 
similar  bill  by  Congressman  Delanet,  would 
provide  the  same  consumer  safeguards  on 
Ingredients  in  cosmetics  that  the  food  addi- 
tives amendments  of  1958  provided  In  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  chemicals  In  food. 
These  cosmetics  bills  have  been  pending  be- 
fore you  for  some  years,  without  any  action 
or  even  hearings.  I  think  this  Is  the  year 
and  this  is  the  time — in  connection  with  the 
color  additives  bills — to  take  up  this  closely 
related  subject  oi  safe  cosmetics. 

The  color  additives  bill  makes  It  Impera- 
tive that  we  do  so.  For  the  color  additives 
bill  would  not  only  change  the  basic  under 
which  coal  tar  colors  could  be  used  In  cos- 
metics. It  would  also  establish,  for  the  first 
time,  a  basis  for  clearing  In  advance  the 
safety  of  non-coal-tar  colors  used  In  cos- 
metics. That  would  be  helpful.  But  what 
of  all  of  the  other  Ingredients  In  cosmetics? 
If  we  are  going  to  require  manufacturers  to 
prove  the  safety  of  their  non-coal-tar  color 
additives  In  cof.metlcs.  why  not  In  the  same 
legislation  and  at  the  same  time  and  under 
the  same  standards  require  the  manufac- 
turer to  establish  the  safety  of  all  Ingredi- 
ents In  his  cosmetics  product? 

At  present,  fis  you  know,  enough  women 
must  be  harmed  by  a  new  cosmetic  item  to 
alert  the  Food  .ind  Drug  Administration  into 
looking  into  the  matter;  then  the  FDA  must 
prove  the  product  harmful  in  order  to  re- 
move It  from  the  market.  I  receive  letters 
from  women  from  all  over  the  country  com- 
plaining about  various  cosmetics  they  have 
used — shampoos  or  wave  set  products  they 
claim  have  caused  them  to  lose  their  hair, 
polishes  which  set  up  allergic  reactions,  lo- 
tions and  creams  and  powders  and  lipsticks 
and  deodorants  and  what  not  which  caused 
embarrassment,  discomfort,  or  pain.  I  usu- 
ally pass  these  complaints  along  to  FDA  and 
sometimes  they  find  the  product  Involved 
warrants  a  fullscale  Investigation  and  other 
times  they  will  report  merely  that  the  re- 
action was  probably  a  rare  allergic  one. 


WrOMEN    WANT    SAFE    LIPSTirKS 

But  U  a  woman  Is  allergic,  the  label  on  a 
cosmetics  Item  tells  her  nothing.  She  has 
to  learn  the  hard — and  painful — way. 

Speaking  as  a  woman  as  well  as  in  my 
capacity  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  urge 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  go  slow  on  this  color 
additives  bill  and  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
your  hearings  to  Include  all  Issues  Involved 
at  present  In  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetics 
Act.  As  a  woman.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  favorite  lipstick  shades  may 
soon  be  off  the  market  unless  this  color  ad- 
ditives bill  Is  passed  quickly.  But  I  am  not 
convinced  we  would  be  doing  the  women  of 
this  country  any  fayor  at  all  to  assure  them 
the  continued  availability  of  lipstick  shades 
which  are  not  safe  to  use.  True.  It  Is  claimed 
we  don't  swallow  our  lipstick.  But  I  think 
the  people  who  make  that  claim  don't  use 
the  "stuff"  themselves. 

We  like  the  bright  and  light  shades  but 
if  they  cannot  safely  be  produced,  then  we 
prefer  to  do  without  these  particular  shades. 
In  any  event,  1  am  sure  the  cosmetlcs^ndus- 
try  Is  resourceful  enough — It  Is  an  extremely 
resourceful  Industry — often  too  much  so — 
but  I  am  sure  It  Is  resourceful  enough  to  find 
substitute  colors  If  It  has  to.  And  I  think 
every  woman  would  agree  that  rather  than 
use  unsafe  coloring  matter,  we  would  be 
quite  happy  to  settle  for  a  darker  shade  If 
necessary.  Just  so  long  as  we  could  be  com- 
pletely assured  It  was  safe. 

I  don't  think,  under  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, that  any  such  flat  and  unequivocal 
guarantee  of  safety  could  be  made  about 
any  coal-tar  color  for  which  a  tolerance  had 
to  be  set.  I  will  not  and  can  not  argue  with 
the  scientists  on  that,  but  It  Is  my  personal 
opinion — if  a  coal  tar  color  is  unsafe  In  any 
quantity,  no  matter  how  large,  my  feeling 
is  It  should  not  be  used  at  all  in  foods,  drugs, 
or  cosmetics. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  legislation  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
confusion  In  the  color  additives  field,  then 
I  urge  that  It  be  done  only  as  part  of  an 
omnibus  bill  closing  all  loopholes  In  present 
law  and  Including  comprehensive,  safe  cos- 
metics legislation. 

Mr.  ALUEN.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  fine  explanation  he  has 
made  of  this  bill  and  what  he  said  in 
regard  to  certain  changes  that  you  con- 
template making  or.  at  least,  will  attempt 
to  make  in  conference.  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  overall  purpo.^es  of  the 
bill,  and  I  favor  its  passage 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  who  also  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  this  program. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  color  additive  amendmer.ts  of 
1960  as  contained  in  H.R.  7624  are  de- 
signed to  replace  the  inconsistent  and  in 
some  instances,  outmoded,  provisions 
which  govern  the  u.-^e  of  different  kinds 
of  color  for  articles  covered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  with 
a  scientifically  approved,  uniform  sys- 
tem for  the  listing  of  color  additives 
which  may  safely  be  used  m  food,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics. 

As  a  good  portion  of  this  proposal  is 
of  necessity  couched  in  technical  t^rms, 
I  would  like  to  explain  briefly  some  of 
its  provisions  as  I  understand  them. 


Under  exL«:tinp  law  with  one  exertion. 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  without  the  authority  to  ad- 
mit a  coal  tar  color  to  listing  under 
tolerance  limitation.  It  must  be  harm- 
less per  se  in  order  for  the  Secretary  to 
admit  it  to  listing. 

A  coloring  material  not  classified  as  a 
coal  tar  color  is  not  subject  to  anj-  pre- 
testing, listing  or  certification  require- 
ments in  the  case  of  cosmetics  or  drugs 
except  as  pretesting  may  be  required  as 
an  incident  of  ofiBcial  clearance  of  a  new 
drug. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  would 
incoi-porate  the  safe-for-intended-use 
principle  with  respect  to  all  color  addi- 
tives except  those  found  to  induce  cancer 
in  man  or  animal.  In  the  case  of  can- 
cer-producing additives,  the  Secretary  is 
not  permitted  to  set  tolerance  levels. 
The  bill  would  make  the  pretesting  and 
certification  requirements  of  existing 
law  applicable  to  all  colors  whether  they 
be  coal  tar  derivatives  or  otherwise. 

The  bill  provides  a  2 '-2 -year  transi- 
tional period  during  which  time  users  of 
color  additives  would  be  required  to 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  these  colors  were  safe  for 
the  use  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Also,  during  this  transitional  period, 
those  colors  which  have  been  commer- 
cially established  are  permitted  con- 
tinued use  pending  completion  of  tests 
to  determine  whether  they  may  be  listed 
permanently.  The  burden  of  proving 
the  safety  of  each  additive  is  on  the  peti- 
tioner and  if  the  additive  is  shown  to  be 
safe,  it  is  entitled  to  permanent  listing 
under  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  A  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  in  this  respect  is 
subject  to  judicial  review. 

Once  a  color  additive  is  entitled  to  list- 
ing under  permanent  provision  of  the 
law  and  is,  m  fact,  listed  any  decision  to 
delist  that  additive  except  in  emergen- 
cies, places  c^n  the  Secretary  the  burden 
of  establishing  doubt  of  the  additive's 
safety.  Where  the  Secretary  finds  doubt 
as  to  the  safety  of  a  color  on  the  perma- 
nent list,  he  issues,  to  interested  parties, 
an  inactive  order  to  that  effect 

Within  a  30-day  period,  any  person 
adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  order 
may  petition  for  a  hearing.  If  the  Sec- 
retary sustains  the  burden  of  proof  and 
establishes  the  doubtful  safety  of  the 
additive,  a  delisting  or  active  order  is 
entered.  Here  again,  judicial  review 
of  the  Secretary's  determination  is 
a.ssured. 

Under  th^^  bill  a  special  procedure  is 
set  up  to  bundle  those  situations  where 
a  proposed  delisting  or  a  refusal  by  the 
Secretary  to  list  a  color  involves  the  pos- 
sibility that  such  color  may  be  cancer 
producing. 

The  so-called  Delaney  amendment 
provides  that  a  color  additive  shall  be 
deemed  unsafe  and  shall  not  be  list^Kl 
if  it  is  found  by  the  Secretary  to  induce 
cancer  in  man  or  animal  The  "safe  for 
use"  principle  does  not  apply  to  situa- 
tions where  carcinogenicity  is  at  issue 

Under  thiS  bill,  the  petitioner  for  the 
listing  of  a  color  suspected  of   being  a 
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carcmocen  or  the  Secretao'  n^ay  re- 
quest that  the  matter  be  referred  co  an 
ad  hoc  advisory  comraittee  ccmposed  of 
qualified  scientific  expt'rts.  These  ex- 
perts would  be  selected  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  study  the  evi- 
dence presented  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  the  provision  relaiaig  to 
the  ad  hoc  advisory  committee  does  not 
in  any  sense  modify  th--^  effect  of  the  De- 
laney  anticancer  clause.  Cancer  pro- 
ducing substances  are  unequivocally 
barred  a,-  in  the  food  additives  anv-nd- 
ment  My  purpose  in  recommending 
that  the  commitree  add  this  provision  to 
the  bill  was  to  =<ivo  added  assurance  to 
the  petitioner  for  a  color  listing  that  his 
application  would  be  reviewed  by  an  im- 
partial board  of  experts  specifically  in- 
stituted to  study  the  evidence  presented. 
My  amendment  is  similar  to  that  found 
in  the  pesticide  amendment  and  takes 
into  account  the  fact  that  men  of  science 
m't-'ht  have  divergent  views  on  the  same 
question.  It  provides  the  petitioner  with 
the  assurance  that  his  petition  will  re- 
ceive the  most  detailed  consideration 
thus  avoiding  any  presumption  of  arbi- 
trary action. 

If  the  additive  is,  in  fact,  found  to  In- 
duce cancer,  its  use  i.s  banned  by  active 
order.  The  nghts  of  the  petitioner  are 
further  safecuarded  by  affording:  him 
judicial  review  based  on  a  fair  ^^valuation 
of  the  entire  record  of  the  proceedings. 

The  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  President's  special  panel 
on  color  additives  r<^commended  that 
consideration  be  elv^n  to  the  exerci.-e  of 
scientific  judgment  in  situations  involv- 
ing the  questirr,  of  carcinoef^nicity.  im- 
poses, in  my  opinion,  an  affirmative  duty 
on  the  Congre.ss  and  the  appropriate  ex- 
ecutive agencies  to  conduct  a  continuing 
rev^ew  of  the  effect  of  the  Delaney  clause 
on  users  and  consumers  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  we  consider  that  during 
the  course  of  the  testimony  on  this  bill, 
the  point  was  made  by  scientific  experts 
that  many  substances  when  administered 
to  laboratory  animals  in  certain  quan- 
tities and  under  certain  conditions  are 
capable  of  inducing  cancer. 

There  are  a  couple  of  additional  points 
involving  other  parts  of  the  bill,  I  would 
also  like  to  t»:)uch  upon.  These  points 
are  covered  very  well  in  the  report,  and 
my  purpose  in  mentioning  them  is  solely 
to  add  to  their  legislative  history  by  set- 
tm^'  forth  the  intent  of  the  committee. 

P/sticides  used  on  raw  agricultural 
commodities  whose  purpose  is  not  to  im- 
part color  are  specifically  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  ethylene  process,  which  is  used  in 
the  coloring  process  on  mature  citrus 
fruit  does  not  impart  color  but  rather 
serves  to  speed  up  the  natural  coloring 
process.  The  report  specifically  states 
that  this  process  is  without  the  purview 
of  this  bill. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  by  letter  to  the  commit- 
tee, which  letter  is  contamed  in  the  re- 
port, declares  that  the  use  of  artificial 
coloring  on  mature  citrus  fruit  does  not 
promote  deception"  as  that  term  Is  used 
In  the  bill. 


With  thesp  understandings.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  because  the  bill  before  us 
is  the  result  of  exhau.-tive  hearings  and 
study  and  is,  In  my  opinion,  a  bill  in  the 
best  in'.eiests  of  consumers  and  manu- 
facturers alike,  I  rr>pectfui:y  urge  its  en- 
actment. 

Mr  ROBERTS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  HAimiS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  also  a  great  con- 
tributor to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBE31TS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islation is  very  important  to  the  public 
and  many  industries.  As  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris] 
has  explained,  the  public  will  be  pro- 
tected by  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  have  to  approve  each  and  every 
color  for  use  in  food,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics. This  means  that  each  and  every 
color  will  have  to  be  tested  and  found  to 
be  safe  and  suitable  for  use.  No  color 
will  be  permitted  if  it  is  found,  on  the 
basis  of  scientific  evidence,  to  produce 
cancer  in  man  or  animal. 

The  bill  will  help  industry,  particularly 
the  cosmetic  Industry,  by  permitting  the 
continued  use  of  certain  coal-tar  colors 
under  safe  tolerances  to  be  determined 
by  the  ^Secretary.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  stated,  a  number  of  coal- 
tar  colors  have  already  been  banned,  and 
others  are  threatened  with  being  banned 
if  tills  legislation  Is  not  enacted  this  year. 
Many  oJ  these  colors  will  be  perfectly 
safe  for  use  under  tolerance  Limitations. 
The  Secretary  does  not  have  authority 
under  present  law  to  set  such  tolerances. 
This  bill  will  give  him  the  authority  he 
seeks. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  urging 
the  House  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr,'^  CHURCH  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gwitleman  yield? 

Mr  H.\RRIS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  niinois. 

Mrs  CHURCH  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press to  the  -,'^':r.t'raan  and  also  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  Mr  Dblawkt] 
the  interest  which  I  personally  feel  in 
the  object  of  this  legislation  I  am  sure 
they  are  both  aware  of  it.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  chairman  that  I  have  had 
one  major  question  asked  me  and  that 
is  whether  or  not  the  bill  provides  suf- 
ficient safeguards  against  arbitrary  de- 
cisions of  any  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Yes;  we  do  provide  for 
adequate  safeguards  against  arbitrary 
action  by  the  Secretary', 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Is  there  any  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Any  petitioner  who 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  a  proposed 
action  by  the  Secretary  may  petition  the 
Secretary  for  a  review  of  the  proposed 
order  and  request  a  public  hearing,  and 
so  forth.  With  respect  to  the  question 
whether  a  substance  is  carcinogenic,  the 
bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an 
Ad  Hoc  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
of  experts  to  advise  the  Secretary. 

Mrs,  CHURCH.  I  would  not  want  the 
gentleman  to  feel  that  my  question  in- 
dicated any  lack  of  interest  on  my  part. 
May  I  express  regret  that  we  were  not 
able  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  gen- 


tlewoman from  Missouri,  who  has  done 
so  much  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  words. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker.  I  do  this  only  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  very  sincere  com- 
mendation to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Delaney]  for  all  the  work 
he  has  done  on  this  subject,  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  and  the  members 
of  our  committee,  who  have  devot/^d  .so 
many  hours  to  hearings  on  this  Impor- 
tant subject.  I  feel  that  this  legislation 
has  had  unusually  thorough  hearings: 
that  all  necessary  safeguards  have  been 
built  into  the  legislation;  that  it  is 
worthy  of  your  support,  and  that  the  en- 
tire subject  Is  of  tremendous  importance 
to  our  entire  Nation.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  and  all 
the  other  scientists  have  given  great  as- 
sistance and  expert  testimony  before  our 
committee. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  certainly  in  accord 
with  the  general  provisions  of  the 
measure  before  the  House.  However,  he 
has  reservations  in  regard  to  the  De- 
laney clause  because  of  the  dlfBculty  of 
exercising  proper  judgment  in  admin- 
istration even  with  the  ad  hoc  Advisory 
Committee. 

In  the  first  place  it  seems  rather  foolish 
to  limit  emphasis  in  this  bill  to  one 
aspect — cancer.  Admitt^lly,  safe<y  with 
regard  to  cancer  Is  extremely  difficult  to 
define  in  simple  terms.  Here  we  are  pro- 
hibiting use  of  a  substance.  The  pro- 
hibition Ls  based  on  the  assumption  tliat 
a  substance  which  Increases  the  inci- 
dence of  cancer  whe.»  included  :n  the 
diet  of  animals  at  any  do.se  may  in- 
crease the  incidence  of  cancer  in  man 
Measurements  are  most  dlfncult  Many 
chemicals  may  be  hazardous  In  large 
quantities  and  under  conditions  of  un- 
usually long  exposure,  but  harmless 
under  all  normal  circumstances 

It  is  certainly  hoped  that  if  the  De- 
laney amendment  Is  adopted  the  regula- 
tory agencies  will  apply  the  rule  of  rea- 
son In  their  administration. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mas.sachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mas.sachusett.s.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  that  this  bill 
will  soon  be  passed.  Some  years  ago  the 
House  passed  a  bill  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. I  took  it  over  to  the  other  body 
in  the  afternoon  and  the  distlngtiished 
late  Senator  George  got  It  through  the 
Senate  in  a  few  hours'  time  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  and  became  law 
in  record  time. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Delaney  1  for  his  tireless  work 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  dread  dis- 
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ease  of  cancer- -and  all  the  others  who 
have  helped. 

It  is  very  suitable  tiiis  bill  should  come 
up  at  this  time  Knd  I  commend  thase  who 
are  bringing  it  here.  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  it, 

Mr  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  SPE1AKE31  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  biH 

The  bill  was  iiassed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  ^S.  2197'  to 
protect  the  public  health  by  amending 
the  Federal  Fc-od.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  use  of  suit- 
able color  additives  in  or  on  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribing  the  conditions — in- 
cluding maximum  tolerances — under 
which  such  additives  may  be  safely  used. 

The  Clerk   read   the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPE.^CER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  frori  Arkan.sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatites  of  the  Uni'rd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  thla 
•c«  tn&y  be  cited  as  the  "Color  Additive 
Amendments  of  1950." 

Tm-E    I — AlCrNDl^ENTS    TO     TKK     FEDERAL    FOOD, 
DRUG,    KITD    COSMETIC    ACT 

Definitions 
Sec.   101.  Section  aoi.  aa  ameixied,  of  tbe 
Federal    Pood,    r>rug.    and    Counetlc    Act   is 
further  amended  as  foUotrs: 

(a)  Paragraph:  (s)  of  »uch  section  (de- 
fining the  term  "food  additive" )  la  ainend- 
ed  by  redeslgnatJis  clause  (3)  as  clause  (4), 
and  by  inaertlni:  Immediately  before  clause 
(4).  as  ao  redeeignated.  the  following  new 
clauae: 

"(3)  a  odor  additive;  or", 

(b)  Paragraph  (t)  of  auch  8«<^on  1*  re- 
designated and  otherwise  amended  to  rtrad 
as  follows : 

"(u)  The  temn  'safe'  as  used  In  p-AXKcmph 
(b)  of  this  section  ajid  In  sectli-iis  4tJ6  and 
706.  has  referen -e  to  the  h«>^lth  >f  mfvn  )r 
animal." 

(C)  There  Is  Insured.  IrTimpclla'^-' v  ;,rN'r 
paragraph  (>»  or  such  sectlcn,  ttif  ff>:;'.w.:ig 
new  paragraph : 

"(t)  (1)  The  term  'co)<yr  additive'  means  a 
material  which — 

"(A)  Is  a  dye,  plempnt.  or  other  fnib- 
etance  made  by  a  process  of  synthcBls  or 
similar  artifice,  or  extracted.  Isolated,  or 
otherwise  dertvf-d,  with  or  without  Inter- 
mediate or  final  change  of  Identity,  from  a 
vegetable,  animal,  mineral,  or  other  soiirce, 
and 

"(B)  when  a<lded  or  applied  to  a  food, 
drug,  or  cosmetic,  or  to  the  human  body 
or  any  part  thereof,  is  capable  (alone  or 
through  reaction  with  other  subetance)  of 
Imparting  color  thereto; 

except  that  sucli  term  does  rwjt  Include  any 
material  which  the  Secretary,  by  regulaUon, 
determines  Is  used  (or  Intended  to  be  u»ed> 
solely  for  a  purpose  or  purposes  or  her  Uian 
coloring. 

"(2)  The  term  'color"  Includes  bUkCk.  white, 
and  Intermediate  grays." 


Colors  or  colored  articles — ich.cn  deemed  to 
be  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods,  drugs, 
or  cosmetics 

PVxxi 
Sec.  102.  (ai(l)  Clause  (2)  (A)  of  secUon 
402(a).  as  amended,  of  such  act  (relating  to 
food  deemed  adulterated  by  reason  of  un- 
safe additives)  Is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  matter  within  the  pkarentheses 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"other  than  one  which  Is  (1)  a  pesticide 
chwnlcal  In  or  on  a  raw  agricultural  com- 
modity; (11)  a  food  additive;  or  (111)  a  color 
additive". 

(2)  Section  402(c),  as  amended,  of  such 
act  (relating  to  food  deemed  adulterated  by 
reason  of  uncertified  coal-tar  color)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  If  It  Is,  or  It  bears  or  contains,  a 
color  additive  which  Is  unsafe  within  the 
meaning  of  section  706(a) ," 

(3)  Section  403  of  such  act  (relating  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  food  is 
deemed  mlsbranded)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(1)  If  It  la  a  color  additive,  unless  Its 
packaging  and  labeling  are  In  conformity 
with  such  packaging  and  labeling  require- 
ments, applicable  to  such  color  additive,  as 
may  be  contained  in  regulations  Issued  un- 
der section  706." 

Drugs 

(b)(1)  Clause  (4)  of  section  501(a)  of 
such  act  (relating  to  drugs  deemed  adul- 
terated by  reason  of  uncertified  ooal-tai 
color)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(4)  U 
(A)  It  Is  a  drug  which  bears  or  contains, 
for  purposes  of  coloring  only,  a  oolor  addi- 
tive which  Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of 
section  706 (ai.  or  (B)  It  Is  a  color  addi- 
tive the  intended  use  of  which  in  or  on  drugs 
Is  for  purposes  of  coloring  only  and  is  un- 
safe within  the  meaning  of  section  706(a)," 

(3)  Section  602  at  such  act  (relating  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  drugs  are 
deemed  mlsbranded)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(m)  If  It  is  a  color  additive  the  Intended 
xisc  of  which  In  or  on  drugs  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coloring  only,  unless  Its  packaging 
and  labeling  aie  in  confprmlty  with  such 
packiiglng  and  lat>ellng  requirements,  ^pll- 
cable  to  such  oolor  additive,  as  may  he  con- 
tained In  regulations  Issued  under  section 
706." 

Cosmetics 

(c)(1)  BecUon  601(e)  of  such  Act  (relat- 
ing to  cosmetics,  other  than  hair  dyes, 
deemed  adulterated  by  reason  of  uncertified 
coal-tar  color)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  If  It  Is  not  a  hair  dye  and  It  Is.  or  It 
bears  or  contains,  a  color  additive  whuh  If 
unsafe   within    the   meaning    of    section    "06 

(A)' 

(3)  Section  602  of  such  Act  irelatlne  to 
the  circumstances  tmder  which  cocmetice 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded  \  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(e)  If  It  l9  a  color  additive,  unless  Its 
packaging  and  labeling  are  In  conformity 
with  such  packaging  and  labeling  require- 
ments, applicable  to  such  color  additive,  as 
may  be  contained  In  regulations  Issued  un- 
der section  706.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  packages  of  color  additives  which, 
with  respect  to  their  use  for  cosmetics,  are 
marketed  and  Intended  for  use  only  In  or  on 
hah-  dyes  (as  defined  In  the  last  sentence  of 
section  601(a)  ) ." 

Regulations   to  assure   safety  of  color  addi- 
tives for  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics 

Sec.  103.  (a)    Such  Act  U  further  amended 

by— 

^l  )  re|>eaivng  subsecUon  (b)  c  !  ^fciu  .  4viti 
and  striJtlng  out  the  suttsecUon  uei  .  ;;«u..>ri 
••(a)-  after  "Sac.  406."  In  such  secUoii. 

( 2 )   repeaUng  section  504; 


(3)  repeaUng  section  604.  and 

(4)  amending  section  70He)  by  (A)  strik- 
ing out  "406  ( a )  or  ( b )  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "406";  (B)  striking  out  "504,  or 
604.";  and  (C)  Inserting  the  word  "or"  after 
'•501(b).". 

(b)  Section  7D6  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"Listinc  ar-ui    certification   of  color   additjf^t 
for  foods,  drug.v,   and   costnetM-s 

"When  Color   Additives   Deemed    Unsafe 

"Sec,  706,  (a)  A  color  additive  shall,  with 
respect  to  any  particular  use  (for  which  It  Is 
being  used  or  Intended  to  t>e  used  or  Is  rep- 
resented as  suitable)  In  or  on  food  or  drugs 
or  cosmetics,  be  deemed  unsafe  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  application  of  section  402(C), 
section  501(a)(4).  or  section  601(e).  as  the 
case  may  be,  unless — 

"(1)  (A)  there  is  In  effect,  and  such  addi- 
tive and  such  use  are  In  conformity  with,  a 
regulation  Issued  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  listing  such  additive  for  such 
use,  including  any  provision  of  such  regula- 
tion prescribing  the  conditions  under  which 
such  additive  may  be  safely  used,  and  (B) 
such  additive  either  (I)  is  from  a  batch 
certified.  In  accordance  with  regulations  is- 
sued pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  for  such 
use.  or  (II)  has,  with  respect  to  such  use, 
been  exempted  by  the  Secretary  from  ^e 
requirement  of  certification:  or 

"(2)  such  additive  and  such  use  thereof 
conform  to  the  terms  of  an  exemption  which 
Is  In  effect  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section. 

While  there  are  In  effect  regulations  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  secUon  re- 
lating to  a  color  additive  or  an  exemption 
pursuant  to  sul>sectlon  (f)  with  respect  to 
such  additive,  an  article  shall  not.  by  reason 
of  t)earlng  or  containing  such  additive  In  all 
respects  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
or  such  exemption,  be  considered  adulterat- 
ed within  the  meaning  of  clause  (1)  of  sec- 
Uon 402(a)  if  such  article  Is  a  food,  or  with- 
in the  meaning  of  sectloei  801(a)  If  such 
article  Is  a  cosmetic  other  than  a  hair  dye 
(as  defined  in  the  last  sentence  of  section 
601(a)). 

"Lasting  of  Colors 

"(bHli  The  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion, provide  for  separately  littinp  ^l^r  addi- 
tives for  use  in  or  on  food,  coKt  addiuves  f  >r 
use  In  or  (HI  drugs,  and  oolor  anditives  for  ut.e 
in  or  on  cosmetics,  if  and  t<-)  tiie  extort  Uiat 
such  additives  are  suitable  ana  s.Ue  r  r  ..:  v 
such  use  when  employed  in  sccordance  with 
BVich  regulations. 

"(2)  (A)  Such  reguiaiione  may  list  any 
color  additive  for  use  generally  in  or  on  food, 
or  in  or  on  drugs,  or  In  or  on  a>6met:cs.  if 
the  Secretary  finds  that  such  addiuve  Is 
suitable  and  may  safely  be  employed  for 
such  general  u.'«. 

"(B(  If  tlie  data  before  the  Secretary  do 
not  estab.isn  :  hat  the  additive  satlsfiee  the 
requirementi  icv  listing  such  addiUve  on  the 
applicable  list  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  or  If  the  proposal  Is  for 
listing  such  addiUve  for  a  more  limited  use 
or  uses,  such  regulaUons  may  list  such  addi- 
tive only  for  lUiy  more  limited  use  or  uses 
for  which  It  1?  suitable  and  may  s&i<'T  be 
employed. 

■•(3  I  Such  regulations  shall,  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  as- 
sxire  the  safety  of  the  use  or  uses  for  which 
a  particular  color  additive  U  listed,  prescribe 
the  condiUons  under  which  such  additive 
may  be  safely  employed  for  such  use  or  uses 
(Including,  but  not  limited  to,  specifications. 
hereafter  in  this  secUon  referred  to  as  toler- 
ance limitations,  as  to  the  maximum  quan- 
Uty  or  quantities  which  may  t>e  used  or  pex- 
miited  to  remain  in  c«-  on  the  arUcle  or 
i^-.;.-:<-6  m  or  iMi  which  it  is  used,  speclftca- 
u.  :.s  ui  to  the  manner  in  which  such  ad- 
ditive may  be  added  to  or  used  in  or  oc  sucli 
article    or"  articles;    and   directions   or   otlier 
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labeling  or  packaging  requirements  tor  such 
additive  y 

■  (4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  list  a  color 
iddl'ive  under  this  section  for  a  prop<Jsed 
use  unlesa  the  data  bef-jre  him  establish 
that  such  use,  under  the  conditions  of  use 
specified  In  the  regulations,  will  be  safe 
P'-oi\drd  hoicev^'r.  That  a  c"'Ior  additive  shall 
oe  deemed  to  be  sultab.e  and  safe  for  the 
purpoee  f  listing  under  this  subsection  for 
use  s;enpra!ly  m  or  on  f'xxl.  while  there  Is  In 
effect  a  published  finding  of  the  Secretary  de- 
claring such  substance  exempt  from  the  term 
'food  additive'  because  of  Its  being  generally 
recognized  by  qualified  experts  as  safe  for 
Its  Intended  use  as  provided  in  section 
201(s) 

"(5)  lu  determining,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  whether  a  propoeed  use  of  a 
color  additive  is  safe,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider, among  other  relevant  factors — 

I  A)  the  probable  consumption  of.  or 
other  relevant  exposure  from,  the  additive 
and  of  any  substance  formed  in  or  on  food. 
drugs,  or  ct>smet::s  because  of  the  use  of  the 
additive. 

iBi  the  cuir-ula.ti-.-'  effect.  If  any.  of  such 
additive  In  the  diet  of  man  or  animals,  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  same  or  any  chemically 
or  pharmacologically  related  substance  or 
substances  In  such  diet: 

"(C)  safety  factors  which.  In  the  opinion 
of  experts  qualified  by  scientific  training 
and  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  of  col- 
or additives  for  the  use  or  uses  for  which 
the  additive  is  propoeed  to  be  listed,  are 
generally  recognized  as  appropriate  for  the 
use  of  animal  experimentation  data:   and 

"(D)  the  availability  of  any  needed  prac- 
ticable methods  of  analysis  for  determining 
the  Identity  and  qxiantlty  of  (i)  the  pure 
dye  and  all  Intermediates  and  other  Impuri- 
ties contained  In  such  color  additive.  (11) 
such  additive  In  or  on  any  article  of  food. 
drug,  or  cosmetic,  and  (lil)  any  substance 
formed  in  or  on  such  article  because  of  the 
use  of  suoh  additive 

"6)  The  Secretary  shall  not  list  a  color 
additive  under  this  subsection  for  a  proposed 
use  if  the  data  before  him  show  that  such 
proposed  use  would  promote  deception  of  the 
cotij^umer  m  violation  of  this  Act  or  would 
otherwise  result  In  misbranding  or  adultera- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

"(7)  If.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
a  tolerance  limitation  is  required  in  order 
to  assure  that  a  proposed  use  of  a  color  addi- 
tive will  be  safe,  the  Secretary — 

"I  A I  shall  not  list  the  additive  for  such 
uae  if  he  finds  that  the  data  before  him  do 
not  e3tir>;;,-r.  that  such  additive,  if  used 
within  ti  safe  tolerance  limitation,  would 
achieve  the  Intended  physical  or  other  tech- 
nical effect;  and 

"(B)  shall  not  fix  such  tolerance  limita- 
tion at  a  level  higher  than  he  finds  to  be 
reasonably  required  to  accomplish  the  In- 
tended physical  or  other  technical  effect. 

"(8)  If.  having  regard  to  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  color  additive  likely  to  be  con- 
sumed In  the  diet  or  to  be  applied  to  the 
human  body,  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
data  before  him  fall  to  show  that  It  would 
be  safe  and  otherwise  jsermlsslble  to  list  a 
color  additive  (or  pharmacologically  related 
color  additives)  for  all  the  uses  proposed 
therefor  and  at  the  levels  of  concentration 
proposed,  the  Secretary  shall.  In  determining 
for  which  use  or  u.<!es  such  additive  (or  such 
related  additives)  shall  be  or  remain  listed, 
or  how  the  aggregate  allowable  safe  toler- 
ance for  such  additive  or  additives  shall  be 
allocated  by  him  among  the  uses  under  con- 
sideration, take  Into  account,  among  other 
relevant  factors  (and  subject  to  the  para- 
mount criterion  of  safety),  (A)  the  relative 
marketability  of  the  articles  Involved  as 
affected  by  the  proposed  uses  of  the  color  ad- 
ditive (or  of  such  related  additives)  In  or  on 
such  articles,  and  the  relative  dependence  of 
the   !ndu,s--'.es  ~   ncemed  on  such  uifs;    (B) 


the  relative  aggregate  amounts  of  such  color 
additive  which  he  estimates  would  be  con- 
sumed in  the  diet  or  applied  to  the  human 
body  by  reason  of  the  various  uses  and  levels 
of  concentration  proposed:  and  (C)  the  avail- 
ability. If  any,  of  other  color  additives  suit- 
able and  safe  for  one  or  more  of  the  uses 
pr'jposed 

"Certification  of  Colors 
"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  further,  by  reg- 
iilatlon,  provide  ( 1 )  for  the  certification, 
with  safe  diluents  or  without  diluents,  of 
batches  of  color  additives  listed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  and  conforming  to  the  re- 
quirements for  such  additives  establlAhed  by 
regulations  under  such  subsection  and  this 
subsection,  and  (2)  for  exemption  from  the 
requirement  of  certification  in  the  case  of 
any  such  additive,  or  any  listing  or  use  there- 
of, for  which  he  finds  such  requirement  not 
to  be  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health:  Provided,  That 
with  respect  to  any  use  In  or  on  food  for 
which  a  listed  color  additive  Is  deemed  to  be 
safe  by  reason  of  the  proviso  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (b).  the  requirement  of 
certification  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  neces- 
sary in  the  Interest  of  public  health  pro- 
tection. 

"Procedure    for     Issuance.     Amendment,     or 
Repeal  of  Regulations 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  701  (e),  (f ) , 
and  (g)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  and  In  all 
respects  govern  proceedings  for  the  issuance, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  regulations  under 
subsections  (b),  (c).  or  (e)  of  this  section 
(Including  judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's 
action  In  such  proceedings)  and  the  ad- 
missibility of  transcripts  of  the  record  at 
such  proceedings  in  other  proceedings,  except 
that — 

"(1)  the  Secretary's  order  after  public 
hearing  (acWon  upon  objections  filed  to  an 
order  made  prior  to  hearing)  shall  be  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  section  409(f)(2); 
and 

"(2)  the  scope  of  Judicial  review  of  such 
order  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  third 
sentence  of  paragraph  (2) .  and  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph   (3).  of  section  40S(g). 

"Fees 
"(e)  The  admitting  to  listing  and  cer- 
tification of  color  additives.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  under  this  Act. 
shall  be  performed  only  upon  payment  of 
such  fees,  which  shall  be  specified  in  such 
regulations,  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide, 
maintain,  and  equip  an  adequate  service  for 
such  purposes. 

"Ebcemptlon.s 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  (is- 
sued without  regard  to  subsection  (d)  )  pro- 
vide for  exempting  from  the  requirements  of 
this  section  any  color  additive  or  any  specific 
type  of  use  thereof,  and  any  article  of  food, 
drug,  or  cosmetic  bearing  or  containing  such 
additive.  Intended  solely  for  investigational 
use  by  qualified  experts  when  in  his  opinion 
such  exemption  Is  consistent  with  the  public 
health." 

Confidentiality  of  trade  secrets 

Sec.  104.  Section  301  (J),  as  amended,  of 
such  Act,  prohibiting  disclosure  of  trade 
secrets,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  704" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "704,  or  706". 

Changes  in  cross-references  and  terminology 

Sec.  105.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by— 

(a)  striking  out.  In  section  301(1)  thereof 
(relating  to  forgery  or  unauthorized  use  of 
certain  Identification  devices).  "404.  40e(b), 
504.  506.  507.  or  604".  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "404.  506.  507,  or  706  "; 

(b)  (1)  striking  out.  In  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 303(c)  (relating  to  color  manufac- 
turer's guarantee!,  the  word  "coal-tar" 
wherever  It  appears  In  such  clause    m.i     2) 


Inserting  after  the  word  "color",  wherever 
It  appears  In  such  clause,  the  word  "addi- 
tive ";  and 

(c)  striking  out  "harmless  coloring"  in  sec- 
tion 402(d)  (relating  to  non-nutrltlve  sub- 
stances In  confectionery)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "authorized  coloring". 

TrrLE  n — KTmcrrvE   date,   TRANsrnoNAL  pro- 
visions,   AND  ETTECT  ON    OTHEH   LAWS 

Definitions 
Sec.  201.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
"basic  Act"  means  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act;  the  term  "enactment 
date  "  means  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act:  and  other  terms.  Insofar  as  also  used  In 
the  basic  Act  (whether  before  or  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  they  have,  or  had  when  In  effect, 
under  the  basic  Act. 

Effective  date 
Sec.    202.   This   Act    shall,   subject   to   the 
provisions  of  section  203,  take  effect  on  the 
enactment  date. 

Provisional   listings    of  commercially   estab- 
lished colors 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  The  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  make  possible,  on  an  interim  basis 
for  a  retisonable  period,  through  provisional 
listings,  the  use  of  conunerclally  established 
color  additives  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  public  health,  pending  the  completion  of 
the  scientific  Investigations  needed  as  a  basis 
for  making  determinations  as  to  listing  of 
such  additives  under  the  basic  Act  as  amend- 
ed by  this  Act.  A  provisional  listing  (in- 
cluding a  deemed  provisional  listing)  of  a 
color  additive  under  this  section  for  any  use 
shall,  unless  sooner  terminated  or  expiring 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  expire 
(A)  on  the  closing  date  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection)  or  (B)  on  the 
effective  date  of  a  listing  of  such  additive  for 
such  use  under  section  706  of  the  basic  Act. 
whichever  date  first  occurs. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "closing  date"  means  (A)  the  last  day 
of  the  two  and  one-half  year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  enactment  date  or  (B).  with 
respect  to  a  particular  provisional  listing  (or 
deemed  provisional  listing)  of  a  coIch-  addi- 
tive or  use  thereof,  such  later  closing  date  as 
the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  estab- 
lish pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  para- 
graph. The  Secretary  may  by  regulation, 
upon  application  of  an  Interested  person  or 
on  his  own  initiative,  from  time  to  time  post- 
pone the  original  closing  date  with  respect 
to  a  provisional  listing  (or  deemed  provi- 
sional listing)  under  this  section  of  a  speci- 
fied color  additive,  or  of  a  specified  use  or 
uses  of  such  additive,  for  such  period  or  pe- 
riods as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section.  If  in  the  Secretary's 
Judgment  such  action  Is  consistent  with  the 
objective  of  carrying  to  completion  In  good 
faith,  as  soon  as  reasonably  practicable,  the 
scientific  investigations  necessary  for  mak- 
ing a  determination  as  to  listing  such  addi- 
tive, or  such  specified  vise  or  uses  thereof, 
under  section  706  of  the  basic  Act.  The 
Secretary  may  terminate  a  postponement  of 
the  closing  date  at  any  time  if  he  finds  that 
such  postponement  should  not  have  been 
granted,  or  that  by  reason  of  a  change  in 
circumstances  the  basis  for  such  postpone- 
ment no  longer  exists,  or  that  there  has  l>een 
a  failure  to  comply  with  a  requirement  for 
submission  of  progress  reports  or  with  other 
conditions  attached   to  such  postponement. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section — 

(1)  any  color  additive  which,  on  the  day 
preceding  the  enactment  date,  was  listed 
and  certifiable  for  any  use  or  uses  under 
section  406(b).  504,  or  604,  or  under  the 
third  proviso  of  section  402(c),  of  the  basic 
Act,  and  of  which  a  batch  or  batches  had 
been  certified  for  such  use  or  uses  prior  to 
the  enactment  date,  and 
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(2)  any  color  additive  which  w.v  com- 
mercially used  or  sold  prior  to  the  enactment 
date  for  any  use  or  uses  in  or  on  any  food, 
drug,  or  cosmetic,  and  which  either  (A)  on 
the  day  preceding  the  enactment  date  was 
not  a  material  within  the  purview  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  thi;  basic  Act  enumerated 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  or  (B) 
is  the  color  addithe  known  as  synthetic 
beta-carotene, 

shall,  beginning  on  the  enactment  date,  be 
deemed  to  be  provisionally  listed  under  this 
section  as  a  color  additive  for  such  use  or 
uses. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  any  person,  the  Sec- 
retary, by  regulations  Issued  under  subsec- 
tion (d),  shall  without  delay,  if  on  the  basis 
of  the  data  before  him  he  deems  such  action 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  provisionally  list  a  material  as  a  color 
additive  for  any  use  for  which  It  was  listed, 
and  for  which  a  batch  or  batches  of  such 
material  had  been  certified,  under  section 
406(b).  504.  or  604  of  the  basic  Act  prior  to 
the  enactment  date,  although  such  color  was 
no  longer  listed  and  certifiable  for  such  use 
under  such  sections  on  the  day  preceding 
the  enactment  date.  Such  provisional  list- 
ing shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  publica- 
tion. 

(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulations 
issued  or  amended  from  time  to  time  under 
this  section — 

(A)  Insofar  as  practicable  promulgate  and 
keep  current  a  list  or  lists  of  the  color  addi- 
tives, and  of  the  particular  uses  thereof, 
which  he  finds  are  deemed  provisionally 
listed  under  subsection  (b).  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  color  additive  on  such  a  list  with 
respect  to  a  particular  use  shall,  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  the  basic  Act,  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  such  provisional  listing  Is  In 
effect: 

(B)  provide  for  the  provisional  listing  of 
the  color  additives  and  particular  uses  there- 
of specified  In  subsection  (c) ; 

(C)  provide,  with  respect  to  particular 
uses  for  which  color  additives  are  or  are 
deemed  to  be  provisionally  listed,  such  tem- 
porary tolerance  limitations  (Including  such 
limitations  at  zero  level)  and  other  condi- 
tions of  use  and  labeling  or  packaging  re- 
quirements, if  any,  as  in  his  Judgment  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  pend- 
ing listing  under  section  706  of  the  basic 
Act: 

(D)  provide  for  the  certification  of  batches 
of  such  color  additives  (with  or  without 
diluents)  for  the  uses  for  which  they  are  so 
listed  or  deemed  to  be  listed  under  this 
section,  except  that  such  an  additive  which 
Is  a  color  additive  deemed  provisionally 
listed  under  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirement of  such  certification  while  not 
subject  to  a  tolerance  limitation:   and 

(E)  provide  for  the  termination  of  a  pro- 
visional listing  (or  deemed  provisional  list- 
ing) of  a  color  additive  or  particular  use 
thereof  forthwith  whenever  In  his  Judgment 
such  action  is  necessary  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health. 

(2)  (A)  Regulations  under  this  section 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  Issued,  amended, 
or  repjealed  by  the  Secretary  without  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  the  basic  Act.  but 
for  the  purposes  of  the  application  of  sec- 
Uon  706(e)  of  the  basic  Act  (relating  to 
fees)  and  of  determining  the  availability  of 
appropriations  of  fees  (and  of  advance  de- 
posits to  cover  fees ) .  proceedings,  regula- 
tions, and  certifications  under  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  proceedings,  regula- 
tions, and  certifications  under  such  section 
706. 

(B)  On  and  after  the  enactment  date,  reg- 
ulations, provisional  listings,  and  certifica- 
tions (or  exemptions  from  certification)  in 
effect  under  this  section  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  an  article  Is 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded  within  the  mean- 


ing of  the  bfiKli-  Act  by  refuson  of  \is.  belne 
bearing,  or  cont.rtinir.R  a  color  additi-.e  have 
the  .same  effect  as  would  refrulatlons  Ustinps, 
and  certifications  (<»r  exrmptlor.s  from  cer- 
tification) under  section  706  of  the  basic 
Act  A  regulation,  provisional  llFtlnfr  or  ter- 
mination thereof,  tolerance  limitation  or 
certification  or  exemption  therefrom  under 
this  section  shall  ix)t  be  the  basis  for  anv 
presumption  or  Inference  In  any  proceeding 
under  section  706  (b)  or  (c)  of  the  basic  Act. 
•  3 )  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  his  functions  under  para- 
graph (1)  (A)  and  (C)  with  resf)ect  to  color 
additives  deemed  pyrovlslonally  listed,  he 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  afford  by  public  notice  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  interested  persons 
to  submit  data  relevant  thereto  If  the  data 
so  submitted  or  otherwise  before  him  do  not. 
in  hU  Judgment  establish  a  reliable  basis  for 
including  sucli  a  color  additive  or  particular 
use  or  uses  thereof  in  a  list  or  lists  pro- 
mulgated under  paragrayh  (1)(A).  or  for 
determining  the  prevailing  level  or  levels 
of  use  thereof  prior  to  the  enactment  date 
with  a  view  to  prescribing  a  temporary  tol- 
erance or  tolerances  for  such  use  or  uses 
under  paragraph  (1)  (C) ,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  temporary  tolerance  limitation 
at  zero  level  for  such  use  or  uses  until  such 
time  as  he  finds  that  It  would  not  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  to  Increase  or  dispense  with  such 
temporary  tolerance  limitation. 

Effect  on  Meat  Inspection  and  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Acts 

Sec.  204.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  any  meat  or  meat  food 
product  or  any  person  from  any  requirement 
Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  of  March  4.  1907  (34  SUt.  1260). 
as  amended  or  extended  (21  U.S.C.  71  and 
the  following),  or  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  (21  U-S.C.  451  and  the  follow- 
ing). 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harris:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2197 
and  insert  the  provisions  of  H.R  7624  as 
passed,  as  follows:  "'That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  '"Color  Additive  Amendnients 
of  1960." 

"TTTLE    I AMEWDMEKTS   TO  THZ   FEDERAL   FOOD. 

DRUC^AI^D   COSlCmc   ACT 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  101.  Section  201,  as  amended,  of  the 
Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Paragraph  (s)  of  such  section  (de- 
fining the  term  'food  additive)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  clause  (3)  as  clause  (4), 
and  by  inserting  Immediately  before  clause 
(4),  as  so  redesignated,  the  following  new 
clause: 

"  '  ( 3 )    a  color  additive;  or". 

"(b)  Paragraph  (t)  of  such  section  Lb  re- 
designated and  otherwise  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(u)  The  term  "safe",  as  used  In  para- 
graph (6)  of  this  section  and  in  sections 
409  and  706,  has  reference  to  the  health  of 
man  or  animal.' 

"(c)  Tliere  Is  Inserted,  Immediately  after 
paragraph  (s)  of  such  section,  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"  '(t)  (1)  The  term  "color  additive"  means 
a  material  which — 

"•(A)  is  a  dye,  pigment,  or  other  sub- 
stance made  by  a  process  of  synthesis  or  sim- 
ilar artifice,  or  extracted.  Isolated,  or  other- 
wise derived,  with  or  without  intermediate 
or  final  change  of  Identity,  from  a  vegetable, 
animal,  mineral,  or  other  source,  and 

"'(B)  when  added  or  applied  to  a  food, 
drug,  or  cosmetic,  or  to  the  human  body  or 


any  part  thereof  Is  capable  (alone  or  Lhnjugh 
reaction  with  other  substance)  of  lmp:irt:ng 
color  thereto; 

except  that  such  term  does  not  Include 
any  material  which  the  Secretary,  by  reg- 
ulation, determines  Is  used  (or  Intended  to 
be  used)  solely  for  a  purpose  or  purposes 
other  than  coloring. 

""(2)  The  term  "color"  Includes  black, 
white,  and  Intermediate  gray^. 

"  '(3)  Nothing  In  sut^aragraph  (1)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any 
p>estlcide  chemical,  soil  or  plant  nutrient, 
or  other  agricultural  chemical  solely  because 
of  its  effect  in  aiding,  retarding,  or  other- 
wise affecting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the 
growth  or  other  natural  physiological  proc- 
esses of  produce  of  the  soil  and  thereby 
affecting  its  color,  whether  before  or  after 
harvest." 

"Colors  or  colored  articles — ichen  deemed  to 

be  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods,  drugs. 

or  cosm^etics 

"Food 

"Sec  102.  (a)(1)  Clause  (2)  (A)  of  aw 
tlon  402(a).  as  amended,  of  such  Act  (^re- 
lating to  food  deemed  adulterated  by  reason 
of  unsafe  additives)  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  matter  within  the  paren- 
theses and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'other  than  one  which  is  (1)  a  pesti- 
cide chemical  In  or  on  a  raw  agricultural 
commodity;  Ul)  a  food  additive;  or  (ill)  a 
color  additive". 

"(2)  Section  402(c).  as  amended,  of  such 
Act  (relating  to  food  deemed  adulterated  by 
reason  of  uncertified  coal -tar  color)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(c)  If  It  Is,  or  It  bears  or  contains,  a 
color  additive  which  Is  unsafe  within  the 
meaning   of   section   706(a).' 

"(3)  Section  403  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
the  clrcumistances  under  which  food  Is 
deemed  mlsbranded )  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"  '(m)  If  It  Is  a  color  additive,  unless  Its 
packaging  and  labeling  are  In  conformity 
with  such  packaging  and  labeling  recuire- 
ments.  applicable  to  such  color  additive,  as 
may  be  contained  in  regulations  issued 
under  section  706.' 

"Drugs 

"(b)(1)  Clause  (4)  of  section  501(a)  of 
such  Act  (relating  to  drugs  deemed  adulter- 
ated by  reason  of  uncertified  coal  tar  color) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  '(4)  if  (A) 
it  is  a  drug  which  bears  or  contains,  for  pur- 
poses of  coloring  only,  a  color  additive  which 
is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section 
706(a),  or  (B)  It  Lb  a  color  additive  the  in- 
tended use  of  which  in  or  on  drugs  is  for 
purpKJses  of  coloring  only  and  is  unsafe 
within  the  meaning  of  section  706(a) .' 

"(2)  Section  502  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  drugs  are 
deemed  mlsbranded )  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  f>ara- 
graph: 

"  *(m)  If  it  Is  a  color  additive  the  Intended 
use  of  which  In  or  on  drugs  is  for  the  pur- 
F>ose  of  coloring  only,  unless  Its  packaging 
and  labeling  are  In  conformity  with  such 
packaging  and  labeling  requirements,  ap- 
plicable to  such  color  additive,  as  may  be 
contained  in  regulations  iF'Jued  under  sec- 
tion 706.' 

"Cosmetics 

"(c)(1)  Section  801(c)  of  such  Act  (re- 
lating to  cosmetics,  other  than  hair  dyes, 
deemed  adulterated  by  reason  of  uncertified 
coal  tar  color)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(e)  If  It  Is  not  a  hair  dye  and  It  Is, 
or  it  bears  or  contains,  a  color  additive 
which  Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 706(a) .' 

"(2)  Section  602  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
the    circumstances    under    which    cosmetics 
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Bliall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  i  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  t.he  end  ihereof  the  follow- 
ing new  parrtgraph 

"'le)  If  It  IS  a  color  additive,  unless  Its 
packa^ng  and  labeling  are  In  confonnlty 
»-tth  such  packaging  and  labeling  requlre- 
mentfi.  applicable  tu  such  color  additive,  as 
m.iy  be  cont.^lr.ed  in  regulations  Issued 
under  section  703  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  packages  of  color  additives  which, 
with  respect  to  their  use  for  cosmetics,  are 
marketed  and  intended  for  use  only  In  or 
on  hair  dyes  ( .is  defined  In  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  601  (a i  )  " 

"R''guUitions  to  assure  safety  of  color  addi- 
£;m??    for   food'!,   di-ug?,   and  cosmetics 

"Sec  103  '  a  '  Such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by— 

"(1)  repealing  subsection  (b)  of  section 
406  and  striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
tion '(a)'   after    Sec    406'   in  such  section; 

"I  2)    repealing  section  504; 

"(3)    repealing  section  604:  and 

■  4)  amending  section  701(e)  by  (A) 
striking  out  '406  la)  or  ib)'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '406':  iB)  striking  out  '504,  or 
604,'.  and  iC)  Inserting  the  word  'or'  after 
■501(b)  .' 

"(b)  Section  7';>e  '^f  swch  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"  'Listing  and  ce^ifiration  of  color  additives 
fyr  /ood?.  d-^ug^   and  cosmetics 

"  When  Co'.'iT  Adfli'ives  Deemed  Unsafe 
:j»c  706  ai  A  c  .  >r  additive  shall,  with 
respect  to  any  particular  use  (for  which  It  Is 
being  used  or  Intended  to  be  used  or  Is  rep- 
resented a.s  suitable'  in  or  on  food  or  drugs 
or  cosmetics  be  deemed  unsafe  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  application  of  section  402(c), 
section  501iaii4i.  or  section  601(e),  as  the 
case  may  be.  unle«s — 

"■(1)(A>  there  is  !n  ofTect,  and  such  ad- 
ditive and  such  use  are  in  conformity  with, 
a  regulation  Issued  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  listing  such  additive  for  such 
use.  Including  any  provision  of  such  regula- 
tion prescribing  the  conditions  under  which 
such  additive  may  be  safely  used,  and  (B) 
such  additive  either  il)  Is  from  a  batch  cer- 
tlfled,  in  accordance  with  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  for  such  use.  or 
111)  hfis.  with  respect  to  such  use.  been  ex- 
empted by  the  Secretary  from  the  require- 
ment of  certification:  or 

"■(2)  such  additive  and  such  use  thereof 
conform  to  the  terms  of  an  exemption  which 
is  In  effect  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section. 

While  there  are  in  effect  regulations  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  relat- 
ing to  a  color  additive  or  an  exemption  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (f)  with  respect  to 
such  additive,  an  article  shall  not,  by  reason 
of  bearing  or  containing  such  additive  In  all 
respects  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
or  such  exemption,  be  considered  adulter- 
ated within  the  meaning  of  claxise  ( 1 )  of 
section  402ia)  If  such  article  Is  a  food,  or 
within  the  meaning  of  section  601(a)  If 
such  article  Is  a  cosmetic  other  than  a  hair 
dye  (as  defined  in  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 601 (aj  ) 

"  'Listing  of  CJolors 

"■(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regxila- 
tlon,  provide  for  sef>arately  listing  color  ad- 
ditives for  use  In  or  on  food,  color  additives 
for  use  In  or  on  drugs,  and  color  additives 
for  use  in  or  on  cosmetics,  if  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  additives  are  suitable  and 
safe  for  any  such  use  when  employed  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations. 

'(2 MA)  Such  regulations  may  list  any 
color  additive  for  use  generally  In  or  on  food, 
<w  In  or  on  drugs,  or  in  or  on  cosmetics.  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  additive  Is  suitable 
and  may  safely  be  employed  for  such  general 
use 

■  'iB)  If  the  d.ua  oefore  the  Secretary  do 
not  establish  that  the  additive  satisfies  the 


requirements  for  listing  such  additive  on  the 
applicable  list  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  or  if  the  pr  >p<  >8ai  is  for 
listing  such  additive  for  a  more  limited  use 
or  uses,  such  regulations  may  list  such  ad- 
ditive only  for  any  more  limited  use  or  usea 
for  which  It  Is  suitable  and  may  safely  be 
employed. 

'  I  3)  Such  regulations  shall,  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  use  or  uses  for  which  a  par- 
ticular color  additive  Is  listed,  prescribe  the 
conditions  under  which  such  additive  may 
be  safely  employed  for  such  use  or  uses  (In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  8p>eclficatlons. 
hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  tol- 
erance limitations,  as  to  the  maximum 
quantity  or  quantities  which  may  be  used 
or  permitted  to  remain  In  or  on  the  "article 
or  articles  In  or  on  which  It  Is  used;  specifi- 
cations as  to  the  manner  In  which  such  ad- 
ditive may  be  added  to  or  used  In  or  on  such 
article  or  articles;  and  directions  or  other 
labeling  or  packaging  requirements  for  such 
additive). 

"■(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  list  a  color 
additive  under  this  section  for  a  proposed 
use  unless  the  data  before  him  establish  that 
such  lise.  under  the  conditions  of  use  spec- 
ified In  the  regulation,  will  be  safe:  Pro- 
I'^ded.  however.  That  a  color  additive  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  suitable  and  safe  for  the 
purpose  of  listing  under  this  subsection  for 
use  generally  in  or  on  food,  while  there  Is  in 
effect  a  published  finding  of  the  Secretary 
declaring  such  substance  exempt  from  the 
term  "food  additive  "  because  of  Its  being 
generally  recognized  by  qualified  exp>erts  as 
safe  for  Its  Intended  use.  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 201(3). 

"'(5)  (A),  In  determining,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  whether  a  proposed 
use  of  a  color  additive  Is  safe,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider,  among  other  relevant  fac- 
tors— 

"'(1)  the  probable  consumption  of.  or 
other  relevant  exposure  from,  the  additive 
and  of  any  substance  formed  in  or  en  food, 
drugs,  or  cosmetics  because  of  the  use  of 
the  additive. 

•'•(11)  the  cumulative  effect,  If  any,  of 
such  additive  In  the  diet  of  man  or  animals, 
taking  into  account  the  same  or  any  chemi- 
cally or  pharmacologically  related  substance 
or  substances  in  such  diet; 

••  '(ill)  safety  factors  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  experts  qualified  by  scientific  tiainlng  and 
experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  of  color 
additives  for  the  use  or  uses  for  which  the 
additive  Is  proposed  to  be  listed,  are  gen- 
erally recognized  as  appropriate  for  the  use 
of  animal  experimentation  data;  and 

"  '(Iv)  the  availability  of  any  needed  prac- 
ticable methods  of  analysis  for  determining 
the  Identity  and  quantl*|t  of  (I)  the  pure 
dye  and  all  intermediates  and  other  Impu- 
rities contained  in  such  color  additive.  (11) 
stich  additive  In  or  on  any  article  of  food. 
drug,  or  cosmetic,  and  (III)  any  substance 
formed  in  or  on  such  article  because  of  the 
use  of  such  additive. 

'•  '(B)  A  color  additive  (I)  shall  be  deemed 
unsafe,  and  shall  not  be  luted,  for  any  use 
which  will  or  may  result  In  Ingestion  of  all 
or  part  of  such  additive,  if  the  additive  is 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  induce  cancer 
when  ingested  by  man  or  animal,  or  If  It 
Is  found  by  the  Secretary,  after  tests  which 
are  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
safety  of  additives  for  use  In  food,  to  Induce 
cancer  in  man  or  animal,  and  (II)  shall  be 
deemed  unsafe,  and  shall  not  be  listed,  for 
any  use  which  will  not  result  In  Ingestion 
of  any  part  of  such  additive,  if.  after  tests 
which  are  appropriate  for  the  evaluation 
of  the  safety  of  additives  for  such  use,  or 
after  other  relevant  exposure  of  man  or 
animal  to  such  additive.  It  is  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  Induce  cancer  in  man  or  ani- 
mal. 

"'(C)(1)  In  any  proceeding  for  the  Issu- 
ance, amendment,  or  repeal  of  n  reg\ilatlon 


listing  a  color  additive,  whether  commenced 
by  a  proposal  of  the  Secretary  on  his  own 
Initiative  or  by  a  proposal  contained  In  a 
petition,  the  petitioner,  or  any  other  person 
who  will  be  adversely  affected  by  such  pro- 
posal or  by  the  Secretary's  order  Issued  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  section 
701(e)  If  placed  in  effect,  may  request, 
within  the  time  specified  in  this  subpara- 
graph, that  the  petition  or  order  thereon, 
or  the  Secretary's  proposal,  be  referred  to 
an  advisory  committee  for  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  any  matter 
arising  under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  par- 
agraph, which  is  Involved  In  such  proposal 
or  order  and  which  requires  the  exercise  of 
scientific  Judgment.  Upon  such  request,  or 
If  the  Secretary  within  such  time  deems  such 
a  referral  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall 
forthwith  appoint  an  advisory  committee 
under  subparagraph  (D)  of  this  paragraph 
and  shall  refer  to  it.  together  with  all  the 
data  before  him.  such  matter  arising  under 
subparagraph  (B)  for  study  thereof  and  for 
a  report  and  recommendations  on  such  mat- 
ter. A  person  who  has  filed  a  petition  or 
who  has  requested  the  referral  of  a  matter 
to  an  advisory  committee  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph  (C),  as  well  as  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  shall  have  the  right  to  consult  with 
such  advisory  committee  in  connection  with 
the  matter  referred  to  It.  The  request  for 
referral  under  this  subparagraph,  or  the 
Secretary's  referral  on  his  own  Initiative, 
may  be  made  at  any  time  before,  or  within 
thirty  days  after,  publication  of  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  acting  upon  the  petition  or 
proposal . 

"  '(ID  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
such  referral,  or  within  an  additional  thirty 
days  If  the  committee  deems  such  additional 
time  necessary,  the  committee  shall,  after 
independent  study  of  the  data  furnished  to 
It  by  the  Secretary  and  other  data  before  it. 
certify  to  the  Secretary  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations, together  with  all  underlying 
data  and  a  statement  of  the  reasons  or  basis 
for  the  recommendations.  A  copy  of  the 
foregoing  shall  be  promptly  supplied  by  the 
Secretary  to  any  person  who  has  filed  a 
petition,  or  who  has  requested  such  referral 
to  the  advisory  conunittee.  Within  thirty 
days  after  such  certification,  and  cLfter  giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  all  data  then  be- 
fore him.  including  such  report,  recommen- 
dations, underlying  data,  and  statement, 
and  to  any  prior  order  Issued  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  such  matter,  the  Secretary 
shall  by  order  confirm  or  modify  any  order 
theretofore  issued  or.  If  no  such  prior  order 
has  been  issued,  shall  by  order  act  upon  the 
petition  or  other  proposal. 

"(Ill)    Where — 

"'(I)  by  reason  of  subparagraph  <B)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  has  Initiated 
a  proposal  to  remove  from  listing  a  color 
additive  previously  listed  pursuant  to  this 
section;   and 

"'(II)  a  request  has  been  made  for  ref- 
erral of  such  proposal  to  an  advisory 
committee; 

the  Secretary  may  not  act  by  order  on  such 
proposal  until  the  advisory  committee  has 
made  a  rep>ort  and  recommendations  to  him 
under  clause  (11)  of  this  subparagraph  and 
he  has  considered  such  recommendations, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  emergency 
conditions  exist  necessitating  the  Issuance 
of  an  order  notwithstanding  this  clause. 

"'(D)  The  advisory  conunittee  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  composed  of  experts  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  qualified  In  the 
subject  matter  referred  to  the  committee 
and  of  adequately  diversified  prof^lonal 
background,  except  that  in  the  eveiJ\  of  the 
Inability  or  refusal  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  act.  the  Secretary  shall  select 
the  members  of  the  committee.  The  size 
of  the  committee  shal'  be  determined  by  the 
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Secretary.  Members  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  receive  as  compensation  for 
their  services  a  reasonable  per  diem,  which 
the  Secretary  shall  by  rules  and  regulations 
prescribe,  for  time  actually  spent  In  the 
work  of  the  committee,  and  shall  In  addi- 
tion be  reimbursed  for  their  necessary 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  places  of  residence. 
The  members  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
other  provisions  of  law  regarding  the  ap- 
pointment and  compensation  of  employees 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  shall 
furnish  the  conunittee  with  adequate  cleri- 
cal and  other  assistance,  and  shall  by  rules 
and  regulations  prescribe  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  by  the  committee. 

"'(6)  The  Secretary  shall  not  list  a  color 
additive  under  this  subsection  for  a  proposed 
use  If  the  data  before  him  show  that  such 
proposed  use  would  promote  deception  of 
the  consumer  In  violation  of  this  Act  or 
would  otherwise  result  In  misbranding  or 
adulteration  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

"'(7)  If.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, a  tolerance  limitation  Is  required  in 
order  to  assure  that  a  propxosed  use  of  a  color 
additive  will  be  safe,  the  Secretary  — 

"'(A)  shall  not  list  the  additive  for  such 
use  If  he  finds  that  the  data  before  him  do 
not  establish  that  such  additive.  If  used 
within  a  safe  tolerance  limitation,  would 
achieve  the  Intended  physical  or  other  tech- 
nical effect;  and 

"'(B)  shall  not  fix  such  tolerance  limita- 
tion at  a  level  higher  than  he  finds  to  be 
reasonably  required  to  accomplish  the  In- 
tended physical  or  other  technical  effect. 

"'(8)  If,  having  regard  to  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  color  additive  likely  to  be  con- 
sumed In  the  diet  or  to  be  applied  to  the 
human  body,  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
data  before  him  fall  to  show  that  it  would 
be  safe  and  otherwise  permissible  to  list  a 
color  additive  (or  pharmacologically  related 
color  additives)  for  all  the  uses  proposed 
therefor  and  at  the  levels  of  concentration 
proposed,  the  Secretary  shall.  In  determining 
for  which  use  or  uses  such  additive  (or  such 
related  additives)  shall  be  or  remain  listed, 
or  how  the  aggregate  allowable  safe  toler- 
ance for  such  additive  or  additives  shall  be 
allocated  by  him  among  the  uses  under  con- 
sideration, take  Into  account,  among  other 
relevant  factors  (and  subject  to  the  para- 
mount criterion  of  safety),  (A)  the  relative 
marketability  of  the  articles  Involved  as 
affected  by  the  proposed  uses  of  the  color 
additive  (or  of  such  related  additives)  In  or 
on  such  articles,  and  the  relative  dependence 
of  the  Industries  concerned  on  such  uses:  (B) 
the  relative  aggregate  amounts  of  such  color 
additive  which  he  estimates  would  be  con- 
sumed In  the  diet  or  applied  to  the  human 
body  by  reason  of  the  various  uses  and  levels 
of  concentration  proposed;  and  (C)  the 
availability.  If  any,  of  other  color  additives 
suitable  and  safe  for  one  or  more  of  the  uses 
proposed. 

"  'Certification  of  Colors 

"'(c)  The  Secretary  shall  further,  by  regu- 
lation, provide  (1)  for  the  certification,  with 
safe  diluents  or  without  diluents,  of  batches 
of  color  additives  listed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  conforming  to  the  requirements 
for  such  additives  established  by  regulations 
under  such  subsection  and  this  subsection, 
and  (2)  for  exemption  from  the  requirement 
of  certification  In  the  case  of  any  such  addi- 
tive, or  any  listing  or  use  thereof,  for  which 
he  finds  such  requirement  not  to  be  neces- 
sary In  the  interest  of  the  protection  of  the 
public  health:  Provided.  That,  with  re6p)ect 
to  any  use  In  or  on  food  for  which  a  listed 
color  additive  Is  deemed  to  be  safe  by  reason 
of  the  proviso  to  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(b) ,  the  requirement  of  certification  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  necessary  In  the  Interest  of 
public  health  protection. 


"  'Procedxire  for  Issuance,  Amendment,  or  Re- 
peal of  Regulations 

"'(d)  The  provisions  of  section  701  (e) , 
(f  I,  and  (g)  of  this  Act  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection 
(b)  (5)  of  this  section,  apply  to  and  In  all  re- 
spects govern  proceedings  for  the  Issuance, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  regulations  under 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section  (In- 
cluding Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's  ac- 
tion in  such  proceedings)  and  the  admis- 
sibility of  transcripts  of  the  record  of  such 
proceedings  in  other  proceedings,  except 
that — 

"'(1)  if  the  proceeding  Is  commenced  by 
the  filing  of  a  petition,  notice  of  the  proposal 
made  by  the  petition  shall  be  published  In 
general  terms  by  the  Secretary  within  thirty 
days  after  such  filing,  and  the  Secretary's 
order  ( required  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section 
701(e))  acting  upon  such  proposal  shall.  In 
the  absence  of  prior  referral  (or  request  for 
referral)  to  an  advisory  committee,  be  Issued 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  such 
filing,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  (prior 
to  such  ninetieth  day),  by  written  notice  to 
the  petitioner,  extend  such  ninety-day  period 
to  such  time  (not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  filing  of  the 
petition)  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  study  and  Investigate  the 
petition; 

"  '(2)  any  repwrt,  recommendations,  under- 
Ijrlng  data,  and  reasons  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  an  advisory  committee  appointed  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (D)  of  subsection  (b) 
(6)  of  this  section,  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  of  any  hearing  If  relevant  and 
material,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
7(c)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(5  U.S.C.,  sec.  1006(c)).  The  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  designate  a  member  to  appear 
and  testify  at  any  such  hearing  with  resp>ect 
to  the  report  and  recommendations  of  such 
committee  upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
petitioner,  or  the  officer  conducting  the  hear- 
ing, but  this  shall  not  preclude  any  other 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  from  ap- 
pearing and  testifying  at  such  hearing; 

'■■(3)  the  Secretary's  order  after  public 
hearing  (acting  upon  objections  filed  to  an 
order  made  prior  to  hearing)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  section  409(f) 
(2);  and 

"  '(4)  the  scop>e  of  Judicial  re\dew  of  such 
order  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  fourth 
sentence  of  paragraph  (2),  and  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph   (3),  of  section  409(g). 

"  'Pees 

"  '(e)  The  admitting  to  listing  and  certifi- 
cation of  color  additives,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  under  this  Act.  shall 
be  performed  only  upon  payment  of  such  fees, 
which  shall  be  specified  in  such  regulations. 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide,  maintain,  and 
equip  an  adequate  servdce  for  such  purposes. 

"  'Exemptions 

•"(f)  The  Secretary  sliall  by  regulation 
(Issued  without  regard  to  subsection  (d)  ) 
provide  for  exempting  from  the  requirements 
of  this  section  any  color  additive  or  any  spe- 
cific type  of  use  thereof,  and  any  article  of 
food,  drug,  or  cosmetic  bearing  or  containing 
such  additive,  intended  solely  for  investiga- 
tional use  by  qualified  experts  when  In  his 
opinion  such  exemption  is  consistent  with 
the  public  health.' 

"Confidentiality  of  trade  secrets 
"Sec.   104.  Section  301  (J),  as  amended,  of 
such    Act.    prohibiting    disclosure    of    trade 
secrets,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'or  704' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '704,  or  706'. 

"Changes  in  cross-references  and 
terminology 

"S»c.  105.  Such  Act  la  further  amended 
by— 

"(a)  striking  out,  in  section  301(1)  there- 
of   (relating  to  forgery  or  unauthorized  use 


of  certain  Identification  devices  i .  '404  406 
(b),  504.  506.  507.  or  604',  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '404,  506.  507,  or  706'; 

"(b)(1)  striking  out.  In  clause  (3)  of 
section  303(c)  (relating  to  color  manufac- 
turer's guaranteed,  the  word  'coal-tar'  wher- 
ever It  appears  In  such  clause,  and  (2)  In- 
serting after  the  word  'color',  wherever  It 
appears  In  such  clause,  the  word  'additive'; 
and 

"(c)  striking  out  'harmless  colOTlng'  In 
section  402(d)  (relating  to  normutrltlve  sub- 
stances In  confectionery)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'authorized  coloring'. 

"title   n KFTECrrVE    date,    TEANSmONAL    PRO- 
VISIONS,    AND     EFFECT    ON     OTHEB     LAWS 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  201.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
'basic  Act'  means  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act;  the  term  'enactment  date' 
means  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and  other  terms.  Insofar  as  also  used  In  the 
basic  Act  (whether  before  or  after  enactment 
of  this  Act)  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
they  have,  or  had  when  In  effect,  under  the 
basic  Act. 

"Effective   date 

"Sec.  202.  This  Act  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  203,  take  effect  on  the 
enactment  date. 

"Provisional   listirufs   of  comme^ciaJlp 
established  colors 

"Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  The  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  make  possible,  on  an  interim 
basis  for  a  reasonable  period,  through  pro- 
visional listings,  the  use  of  commercially 
established  color  additives  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  public  health,  pending  the 
completion  of  the  scientific  investigations 
needed  as  a  basis  for  making  determinations 
as  to  listing  of  such  additives  under  the 
basic  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act  A  pro- 
visional listing  (including  a  deemed  provi- 
sional listing)  of  a  color  additive  under  this 
section  for  any  use  shall,  unless  sooner  ter- 
minated or  expiring  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  expire  (A)  on  the  closing  date 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) or  (B)  on  the  effective  date  of  a  listing 
of  such  additive  for  such  use  under  ^.ection 
706  of  the  basic  Act,  whichever  date  first 
occurs 

"(2)  For  the  piirposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'closing  date'  means  (A)  the  last  day 
of  the  two  and  one-half  year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  enactment  date  or  (B).  with 
respect  to  a  particular  provisional  listing  (or 
deemed  provisional  listing)  of  a  color  addi- 
tive or  use  thereof,  such  later  closing  date 
as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  es- 
tablish pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph.  The  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion, upon  application  of  an  interested  p)er- 
son  or  on  his  own  Initiative,  from  time  to 
time  postpone  the  original >clo6ing  date  with 
respect  to  a  provisional  listing  (or  deemed 
provisional  listing)  under  this  section  of  a 
specified  color  additive,  or  of  a  specified  use 
or  uses  of  such  additive,  for  such  F>erlod  or 
p>erlodE  as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section.  If  In  the  Secre- 
tary's Judgment  such  action  is  consistent 
with  the  objective  of  carrying  to  completion 
In  good  faith,  as  soon  as  reasonably  prac- 
ticable, the  scientific  investigations  neces- 
sary for  making  a  determination  as  to  list- 
ing such  additive,  or  such  specified  use  or 
uses  thereof,  under  section  706  of  the  basic 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  terminate  a  p>06t- 
ponement  of  the  closing  date  at  any  time 
if  he  finds  that  such  postponement  should 
not  have  been  granted,  or  that  by  reason 
of  a  change  In  circumstances  that  basis  for 
such  postponement  no  longer  exists,  or  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with  a 
requirement  for  submission  of  progress  re- 
ports or  with  other  conditions  attached  to 
Fuch  postp>onement. 
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•■>b)  3\ibject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  3^ction — 

1  1  any  color  additive  which  on  the  day 
preceding  the  enacmer.:  date,  was  listed, 
ind  cerUflable  for  any  use  or  uses  under  sec- 
tion toeib),  504.  or  604,  t  under  the  third 
pro-.iso  -jf  section  402ici.  of  tr^e  bo^ic  Act. 
and  of  which  a  batch  or  batches  had  been 
certified  f':ir  such  use  or  uses  prior  to  the 
enactment  dat«.  ar.d 

••(2>  any  color  additive  which  was  com- 
mercially used  or  sold  prior  to  the  enactment 
date  for  any  use  or  uses  In  or  on  auny  food, 
drug,  or  cosmetic,  and  which  either,  (A),  on 
the  day  preced:  .g  the  enactment  date,  was 
not  a  materia!  within  the  purview  of  any 
of  the  pr  .visions  of  the  basic  Ac:  enumerat- 
ed In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  or 
(B)  la  the  color  additive  knov^-n  as  synthetic 
beta -carotene. 

shall,  beginning  on  the  enactment  date,  be 
:leemed  to  be  provisionally  listed  under  this 
section  as  a  color  additive  for  such  use  or 
uses. 

"iCl  Upon  request  of  any  per.-,  ti.  the  Sec- 
retary, by  regulations  Issued  u:.d-T  sub.%ec- 
tlon  id'  shall  wlth'.ut  delay.  If  on  the  busls 
of  the  data  before  him  he  deems  such  action 
consistent  with  the  p.Titectlon  of  the  public 
health,  provisionally  list  a  material  as  a 
color  additive  for  any  u?^e  fnr  which  it  was 
listed,  and  for  which  a  batch  or  batches  of 
such  material  had  b^en  certl3ed.  under  sec- 
tion 406 1  b  I  .  504,  or  604  of  the  basic  Act  prior 
to  the  enactment  d.-ite,  although  such  color 
was  no  longer  llj-ted  and  certifiable  for  such 
•i=;e  under  such  .sections  en  the  day  preced- 
ing the  enactment  date  Such  provisional 
listing  shall  talce  effect  rn  the  dnte  of  pub- 
lication. 

"(di(l)  The  SecretarT  shall,  by  regula- 
tions Issued  or  amend'^d  from  time  to  time 
under  this  section-- 

"i  Ai  Insofar  as  practicable  promulgate  and 
keep  current  a  Ust  or  lists  if  the  color  addi- 
tives and  of  the  paxtlctlar  uses  thereof, 
which  he  finds  are  deemed  provisionally 
listed  under  subsection  (b) ,  and  the  presence 
of  a  color  additive  on  such  a  list  with  respect 
to  a  particular  use  shall.  In  any  proceeding 
under  the  basic  Act.  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  such  prortsinnal  U.-^ting  Is  In  effect: 

"(Bi  provide  for  th«»  provisional  listing  of 
the  color  additives  rind  particular  uses 
thereof  specified  In  subsection   (c); 

■  Ci  provide,  with  respect  to  particular 
ises  for  which  color  additives  are  or  are 
deemed  to  be  provisionally  listed,  siich  tem- 
porary tolerance  limitations  (Including  such 
limitations  at  zero  level)  and  other  condi- 
tions of  use  and  labeling  or  packaging  re- 
quirements. If  any,  as  in  his  Judgment  are 
:.ecessar;.-  to  project  the  public  health  pend- 
ing listing  under  .=;er*ion  706  of  the  basic 
Act ; 

iD)  provide  for  the  certification  of 
batches  of  such  color  additives  (with  or 
without  diluents  I  for  the  uses  for  which 
they  are  so  listed  or  deemed  to  be  listed 
under  this  se'-tion.  except  that  such  an  addi- 
tive which  Is  \  olor  additive  deemed  pro- 
visionally listed  under  subsection  (b)(2)  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  exempt  from  the 
requirement  of  such  certification  while  not 
stibject  to  a  tolerance  limitation;  and 

■ !  El  provide  for  the  termination  of  a  pro- 
visional listing  '  or  deemed  provisional  list- 
ing: of  a  color  additive  or  particular  use 
thereof  forthwith  whenever  in  his  judgment 
such  action  is  necessary  t-o  protect  the  pub- 
lic health 

"(3»(A)  E::cept  cts  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  regulations 
under  this  section  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  Issued,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  Sec- 
retary without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
the  basic  Act.  but  for  the  purposes  of  the 
application  of  section  706(e)  of  the  basic  Act 
(relating  to  fees)  and  of  determining  the 
TV  iilablU'-y  of  appropriations  of  fees  (and  of 


advance  depoaits  tu  :over  fees),  proceedings, 
regulations,  and  certifications  under  thi.s 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  proceedings. 
regulations,  and  certifications  under  such 
section  706  Regulations  providing  for  fees 
and  advance  d'^posits  to  cover  fees',  which 
n  the  day  preceding  the  enactment  d.^te 
were  in  efTect  pursuant  to  section  706  of  the 
basic  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  r^erila- 
tlons  under  such  section  706  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  and  appropriations  of  fees  and 
advance  deposits)  available  for  the  pirposea 
specified  In  such  section  706  as  In  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  date  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  specified  in  such  sec- 
tion 706  as  so  amended. 

"(B)   If  the  Secretary,  by  regulation — 

"(1)  has  terminated  a  provisional  listing 
(or  deemed  provisional  listing)  of  a  color 
additive  or  particular  use  thereof  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  (E)  of  this  subsection;  or 

"(11)  has.  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(C) 
or  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection.  Initially 
established  or  rendered  more  restrictive  a 
tolerance  limitation  or  other  restriction  or 
requirement  with  respect  to  a  provisional 
listing  (or  deemed  provisional  listing)  which 
listing  had  bec^e  effective  prior  to  such 
fiction, 

any  person  adversely  affected  by  such  action 
may.  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period 
specified  In  clause  (A)  of  subsection  (a)(2) 
of  this  section,  file  with  the  Secretary  a 
petition  for  amendment  of  such  regulation  so 
as  to  revoke  or  modify  such  action  of  the 
Secretary,  but  the  filing  of  such  petition 
shall  not  operate  to  stay  or  suspend  the 
effectiveness  of  such  action.  Such  petition 
shall.  In  accordance  with  regulations,  set 
forth  the  proposed  amendment  and  shall 
contain  data  (or  refer  to  data  which  are 
before  the  Secretary  or  of  which  he  will  take 
(jfflciai  notice),  which  show  that  the  revoca- 
tion or  modification  proposed  Ls  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 
The  Secretary  shall,  after  publishing  such 
proposal  and  s^ffordlng  ail  Interested  persons 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  thereon 
orally  >jr  In  witmg,  act  upon  such  proposal 
by  publ.<~;ievi    ..-der. 

"  C)  Any  p*rsou  adversely  affected  by  an 
order  entered  uiider  subparagraph  (Bj  of 
this  paragraph  may.  within  thirty  days  after 
Its  publication,  file  objections  thereto  with 
the  Secretary,  specifying  with  particularity 
the  provisions  of  the  order  deemed  objection- 
able, stating  reasonable  grounds  for  such  ob- 
jections, and  requesting  a  public  hearing 
ufjon  such  objections.  The  Secretary  shall 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  such  objections 
and  shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced at  such  hearing,  act  on  such  objections 
by  published  order  Such  order  may  rein- 
state a  termmaterl  provisional  listing,  or  In- 
crease or  dl  pensf  with  a  previously  estab- 
lished ';empr)rary  tolerance  limitation,  or 
make  less  restrictive  any  other  limitation 
established  by  him  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  only  If  In  his  Judg- 
ment the  evidence  so  adduced  shows  that 
such  action  will  be  consistent  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health.  An  order  en- 
tered under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  In  accordance  with 
section  701(f)  of  the  b€islc  Act  except  that 
the  findings  and  order  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  sustained  only  if  based  u{X)n  a  fair  evalua- 
tion of  the  entire  record  at  such  hearing. 
No  stay  or  suspension  of  such  order  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  court  pending  conclusion  of 
such  Judicial  review. 

"(D)  On  and  after  the  enactment  date, 
regulations,  provisional  listings,  and  certifi- 
cations (or  exemptions  from  certification)  In 
effect  under  this  section  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  an  article  Is 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  basic  Act  by  reason  of  Its  being, 
bearing,  or  containing  a  color  additive,  have 
the   same   effect   as   would    regulations,   list- 


ings, and  certifications  (or  exemptions  from 
certification)  under  section  706  of  the  basic 
Act.  A  regulation,  provisional  listing  or  ter- 
mination thereof,  tolerance  limitation,  or 
certification  or  exemption  therefrom,  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  any 
presumption  or  Inference  In  any  proceeding 
under  section  706  (b)  or  (c)  of  the  basic  Act. 
'  (3)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  his  functions  under  para- 
graphs (1)  (A)  and  (Ci  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  color  additives  deemed  pro- 
visionally listed,  he  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  enactment  of  this  Act,  afford  by 
public  notice  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
Interested  persons  to  submit  data  relevant 
thereto  If  the  data  so  submitted  or  other- 
wise before  him  do  not,  In  his  Judgment. 
estalalLsh  a  reliable  basis  for  Including  such 
a  color  additive  or  particular  use  or  uses 
thereof  In  a  list  or  lists  promulgated  under 
paragraph  (1)(A),  or  for  determining  the 
prevailing  level  or  levels  of  tise  thereof  prior 
to  the  enactment  date  with  a  view  to  pre- 
scribing a  temporary  tolerance  or  tolerances 
for  such  use  or  uses  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  (C) , 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  temporary 
tolerance  limitation  at  zero  level  for  such 
use  or  tisea  until  such  time  as  he  finds  that 
it  would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  to  Increase  or 
dlsp>ense  with  such  temporary  tolerance 
limitation. 

"Effect  on  meat  inspection  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts inspection  acts 

"Sbc  204  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  any  meat  or  meat  food 
product,  poultry  or  poultry  product,  or  any 
p>W8on  from  any  requlrenient  imposed  by  or 
pursuant  to  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of 
BiCarch  4,  1807,  34  Stat.  1260.  as  amended  or 
extended  (31  UJ3.C.  71  and  the  following), 
or  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  (21 
US.C    451   and  the  foUowlng)." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  proceedings  whereby  H  R  7624 
was  passed  were  vacated  and  that  bill 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENER.M.  LPIAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  color  ad- 
ditives bill  just  parsed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GORG.\S  MEMORIAL  L.\BORATORY 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  ,557  and  n.-^k  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11123) 
to  Increase  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  construction  and  equipment  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  Oorgas  Memorial  Laboratory 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 


ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  few  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pass- 
age without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  fol- 
lowing which  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Allen], 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  557 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11123.  a  bill  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  construction 
and  equipment  of  fsicilities  for  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory.  The  res- 
olution provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  11123  would  increase  the  amount 
authorized  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  facilities  for  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Laboratory  from  $250,000  to 
$500,000.  Such  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  facilities  will  include  the  prep- 
aration of  plans  and  specifications,  ac- 
quisition, alteration,  expansion,  and 
remodeling  of  buildings  and  site  im- 
provements, but  excludes  the  cost  of  the 
acquisition  of  land,  which  is  available 
without  cost.  This  authorization  re- 
quest is  not  for  a  continuing  annual  ap- 
propriation. 

The  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  is 
in  Panama  City.  Republic  of  Panama, 
and  is  the  operating  research  establish- 
ment of  the  Oorgas  Memorial  Institute 
of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine, 
Inc..  located  in  Washington.  DC. 

The  laboratory  has  been  a  leading 
center  of  research  on  tropical  diseases 
and  its  contributions  to  new  knowledge 
have  been  notable  and  of  great  benefit 
to  all  mankind. 

Present  plans  envisage  a  three-story 
building  providing  up-to-date  research 
facilities  for  present  activities  as  well  a^ 
for  urgently  needed  new  research  in  the 
fields  of  parasitology,  epidemiology, 
pathology,  serology,  chemistry,  physi- 
ology, virology,  bacteriology,  and  botany. 
Space  is  also  badly  needed  for  visiting 
guest  scientists  and  investigators  most 
»of  whom  come  from  the  United  States, 
and  for  cooperative  departments  to  fur- 
nish supF>orting  services  such  as  glass- 
ware washing  and  culture  media  prep- 
aration, as  well  as  quarters  for  small 
animals  required  for  research.  When 
the  proposed  new  building  is  c/jm- 
pleted,  all  research  projects,  except  those 
in  zoology  and  entomology,  would  be 
housed  in  one  structure,  allowing  not 
only  for  expansion,  but  also  for  greater 
eflBciency  through  up-to-date  facilities 
and  better  communication  between  the 
various  groups  of  personnel. 

The  laboratory's  appropriate  expan- 
sion because  of  research  requirements 
should  not  be  restricted  in  carrying  out 
the  humanitarian  mission  designed  by 
its  founders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Hou.se  Resolution  557. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  the  rule.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previou.s  question  wa.*-  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  ihc  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WHAT     DO     NHNNEAPOLIS     PEOPLE 
THINK  ON    ^LAJoR   ISSUES? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
10  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
porting herewith  a  tabulation  of  the  10,- 
368  replies  to  my  annual  questionnaire 
received  from  citizens  in  the  Fifth  Min- 
nesota Congressional  District. 

My  district  consists  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  I  can- 
not ask  the  mail  carriers  to  distribute 
the  questionnaire  to  every  mailbox,  as 
can  be  done  in  rural  areas,  so  I  engage  a 
mailing  service  to  address  a  copy  of  the 
questionnaire  to  every  name  in  the  tele- 
phone book  with  an  address  in  the  dis- 
trict. Unavoidably,  this  means  that  res- 
idents without  telephones  are  missed  and 
also  a  few  questionnaires  are  addressed 
to  persons  recently  deceased. 

To  get  replies  from  as  many  citizens 
as  possible,  I  suggested  that  each  f>erson 
in  a  household  use  a  diflferent  colored 
pencil  or  ink.  or  a  different  checkmark 
to  record  his  or  her  view  on  each  of 
the  questions  asked.  This  has  permitted 
as  many  as  four  replies  on  one  ques- 
tionnaire. 

Probably  the  questionnaires  this  year 
was  a  bit  too  complicated  and  tried  to 
cover  too  much  ground.  I  was  eager  to 
get  as  much  of  the  thinking  of  my  con- 
stituents as  possible — but  to  ask  their 
views  on  almost  50  separate  questions, 
was.  I  fear,  something  of  an  imr>osition. 

In  such  a  questionnaire,  one.  of  course, 
cannot  rightly  expect  full  or  adequate 
statements  of  a  person's  views  on  issues 
which  are  very  complex.  But  one  can 
determine  general  trends  in  public 
thinking,  and  this  information  is  very 
valuable  to  me. 

The  replies  tabulated  below  speak  for 
themselves.  But  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  trends  they  dis- 
close, especially  w'here  the  replies  this 
year  show  a  significant  shift  in  opinion 
from  previous  years.  This  appears  par- 
ticularly in  the  replies  to  question  17  in 
which  I  ask  the  p^ple  of  my  district  to 
check,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
the  five  issues  which  cause  them  greatest 
concern  today  out  of  a  list  of  16  issues. 
largely  domestic,  on  which  Congress  is 
considering  legislation.  Quite  a  few- 
listed  also  other  questions  which  cause 
them  special  concern,  such  as:  Atom- 
bomb  testing,  farm  subsidies,  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Cost  of  living  was  of  first  importance 
to  DFL's,  second  to  independents,  and 
third  to  Repubhcans. 

Government  spending  is  the  issue  of 
greatest    concern    to    Republicans    and 


those  gl\^ng  no  party  affiliation  It  was 
eighth  on  the  list  for  DFLs  and  third 
for  independents 

National  security  was  first  to  mdepoiid- 
ent.'^.  and  fourth  t-o  both  DFTs  and  Re- 
publicans. 

Comparing  1959  with  1960  re.-^ui.t? 

Civil  rights  moved  up  from  seventh 
place  to  fifth. 

Cost  of  medical  care  stayed  constant 
in  sixth  place. 

Unemployment  moved  down  from 
8th  place  in  1959 — refiectmg  the  re- 
cession at  that  time — to  14th  now. 

The  size  of  our  national  debt  moved 
up  from  13th  place  to  10th. 

Provision  for  elderly  people  moved  up 
from  15th  place  to  Uth. 

Need  for  school  construction  stayed 
next  to  last  on  the  list,  as  in  1959  This 
represented  a  drop  from  7th  place  in 
1956  and  11th  in  1957.  In  contrast,  de- 
ficiencies in  education  moved  up  from 
11th  to  9th. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features 
of  the  replies  was  the  remarkable  de- 
gree of  agreement  among  those  of  differ- 
ent pyolitical  faiths  on  the  foreign  policy 
questions.  For  example,  the  percentages 
of  DFL's.  Republicans  and  independents 
in  support  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram were  almost  identical — 76  to  83 
percent. 

Much  of  what  one  reads  and  hears  in 
recent  months  might  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  American  people  are  confused  or 
divided  on  the  question  of  firm  resistance 
to  Communist  world  activities.  To  those 
who  may  have  feared  that  Americans 
have  become  soft  on  this  matter  or  were 
taken  in  by  Mr.  Khrushchev's  smiles  and 
protestations  of  peace  and  friendship, 
the  replies  are  most  illuminating  and  re- 
assuring. Only  2  percent  thought  that 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Communists  has  been  too 
firm;  48  percent  thought  it  not  firm 
enough;  and  36  percent  thought  it  about 
right. 

A  study  of  the  results  as  here  tabulated 
will  prove  instructive  as  well  as  interest- 
ing, I  believe,  to  all  who  want  to  know 
what  people  of  all  walks  of  life  in  a 
Midwest  metropolitan  area  were  think- 
ing in  the  spring  of  1960: 

Opinion  survey — 5th  Congressional  District. 
Minneapoli'',  Minn.,  I960 


Number 
of  replies 

Percent 
of  total 

Do  you  consider  yourself— 

Democrat-Farmer- Labor 

Republican       

1,105 

C221 

2.0B2 

S80 

11  5 
M  3 

Inc  ependent 

28.7 

Not  Indicated         .    

B.  8 

Total 

10.968 

100  0 

1.  Do  you  believe  we  should  make  an  all-out  elTort  to 
surpass  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  missiles,  repardless  of  cost? 

(In  peroentl 
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No 

No 
opinion 
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2.   ;  "^  ■■    u  :elif  •>  m.>f''  ^ri  ,u.  -■<;»:  eat  on  the  explora- 
(In  p«ro«nt 


Yes 


No    '      N 


I  vin  XT-It   !^  tfTQ«r-L*bor. 

i:-V^'      '■      

lIl'i<;^e-'    .er:    

Not  tD'lk'ated 


36 

4« 

30 
42 
29 


53 

61 

50 
60 


8 

0 

8 

11 


3.  On  J  ir  .  : .  ■"  >  •  •  'ulty  tai  rose  to  3  percent 
on  emplo  rs  ir.  '.  :..;  1'  • -^  ^ike  for  the  Ut  *4.300  of 
earned  mci  ••i>'  in  '.  .^  <■  '  *•  :  ■'■'  'o  reach  4.5  percent  on 
each  by  ;«/•  •     >     '  '  "tier  Increasing  the  tax 

In  order  to  r»rovi.Je  a'lditioual  beneflta,  such  as: 

(ft)  Increasing  above  present  levels  the  benefits  re- 
ceived each  mooth? 

fin  percent] 
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r-  ises  In  l>eneflts  proportiooate  to 


iXa  percent) 
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\n                       

00 
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No 
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All                        
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67 

0 
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■a 

47 
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13 

f1     Prov;  UniT    !r:s-,-an;-fl    is 
mir^ine   nor:ie,   iii  '   -turtii   u    *■■ 


'■xn    nl   hospital, 

:  .r  .-.'iire"!  persons 


;-erc*ntJ 


Yw 

No 

No 
opinion 

AD 
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"T  Labor 
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64 
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26 
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■roa^in?  the  hmlt  of  $1,200  on  ontside  earned 
(In  percent) 
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Yes 

No 

No 
opinion 

All   

06 

96 
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Democrat- Farmer- Labor 

87 
66 
64 
65 

22 

26 
27 
33 

11 

Republican 

g 
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9 

Notlndlcatad 

13 

4.  Pleafie  check  the  propooal  on  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion which  U  nearest  your  view: 

iMi  No  F.-.l.Ti.  ud:  Let  local  communitk«  and  Sttii>« 
continue  tc     i:  i;i    education. 


Ca)  Ff'.'r^.  and  State  Governments  '>n  a  .V>  U)  Uksl-s; 
won!'!  r  IV  ••  \rr^  school  constrictlnn  bnnrls  for  those 
comi:.  .  •  ■■  ■<• '  *i  are  maklnK  rji  .i'«'-.''  nv.u-tije  tax 
eHort,  Diu  -M-.  -!..!  not  aWe  to  c<>iL-i-  .  i  .•*! -1  clik-a- 
-wc  ••  T  '  .;  --t  to  Federal  and  ^Ui^  ..oT.raments 
-,v-r    ••IP   net:    J('   10  years  wguW   t)«  a  maxlmuni   of 

(c)  Federal  grants  to  States  whose  inooma  per  school 
child  Is  below  m  percent  of  the  national  average.  The 
rrants  woald  partially  ofTset  the  low  tax  revanues  In  such 
States  and  could  t>e  u.'>e<l  for  school  construction  or 
teachers'  salaries.  Program  would  cost  an  estimated 
3600,000,000  annually. 

(d)  Federal  (trants  to  every  State,  reaardlees  of  ita  nead 
or  tax  effort,  of  $25  annually  i>or  school  child,  to  be  tned 
for  school  eonstrnctitm  or  teachers'  salaries,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,100,000,000  annually. 

(e)  Federal  rrants  of  $325,000,000  annually  for  3  years 
for  school  oonstmctioru  Grants  would  be  reduced  to 
States  not  ma)cin«  average  tax  e/Tort. 

(f)  Other. 

(In  percent] 
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NoT«  1.— Some  respondents  approved  3  or  more  of  the 

propo««ls  frrr  aid  ((b)  to  (e)):    This  makes  the  total  of  all 

ehtly  hlrher  than  100  percent. 

1.5  reapondents   (4   percent   of  the  totaJ) 

Federal  aid"  and  then  checked  also  1  or 

r  '►     f  ■  ■     '  rms  of  aid  listed  In  Cb)  to  (e).    These  415 

A  ■•'.'  ::.  !  •  .  "ibited. 

NoT«  3.— 174  respondents  also  wrote  In  other  pro- 
posals ander  (t). 

5.  Do  yoa  believe  that  merflnc  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
.Kir  Force  Into  a  single  military  service  woul.l  Increase 
the  effldcncy  and  economy  of  oar  Armed  Forces? 

fin  percent] 
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IndeDondeot  ..  ----- ........ 

6 

Not  indicated  .. 

9 

«  Tho  r-'xt  of  operatlne  the  Post  Office  Department 
w.:  •<>  t."M  nwi.ono  mcjre  than  It*  receipts.  T  -.t-hls 
U'liLit  It  *  old  be  necessary  for  the  Conrr  -s^  :  >  m- 
1  .vie  >;-cl»ss  and  airmail  rates  by  1  cent,  aluui  with 
■  T  !.■.«  In  the  2d-  and  3d-class  rates.  Do  you  favor 
suco  actiooT 

[In  paroent] 
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8.  Da  yo«  favor  amending  tha  Federal  minimum  wace 
law  to: 

(a)  Raise  the  present  Slhooriy  minimum  rate  t«  (1.26? 

(In  peroent] 


7.  Last  year  the  President  asked  for  an  Increase  In  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax  of  IW  cents  per  gallon  in  order  to 
keep  oonstmetlon  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  on 
schedule.  (The  freeways  plaoited  for  our  district  are 
part  of  the  Inti«r8tate  System.)  Congress  last  year  pro- 
v  . ;  1-1  !n  T's.te  of  1  cent  per  rallon.  Federal  funds  for 
M  iiif..-^  .1  i  -i  '  igbways  were  raduoMl  as  a  result.  Do  you 
favor  Lacre^lng  the  gasoline  tax  by  another  H  cent  per 
gallon? 

[In  peroent] 


Yes 

No 

No 
opinion 

AH      

63 

40 

7 

Democrat- Farmer-Labor 

RepabHcan  

Independent 

Not  Indicated 

S3 
41 

OS 
67 

13 
61 
S3 
»4 

5 
8 
6 
9 

(b)  Extend  coverage  to  more  work i.'sT 
[In  paroeot] 


Ysa 

No 

No 
opinion 

Ail _ 

63 

21 

16 

Kapubllean .....    . 

Inopiiendent 

83 

a 

73 
M 

0 

30 
18 
30 

13 
18 
13 

Not  indicated 

19 

0.  The  President's  bulgat  astimata  that  out  ol  total 
Federal  revenues  there  will  ba  a  sarpkis  of  $4,300;000,000, 
If  the  Congress  takes  affirmative  action  on  questions  6 
and  7  above,  and  If  It  does  not  Increase  spendtnp  ahoir  his 
raoomn)endatk>n.<L  He  urges  that  thasurplii«  *  i-*  '  to 
raducs  tha  natkioal  debt,  now  S2M,50(  •»  "<  ->[id 
oostlns  us  10/00,000,000  annually  In  '.i  r  -i  i.  ii^ns. 
Do  you  favor  using  the  sun>lus  for  debt  ■  ji  ■  »..er 
than  for  Incraased  spending? 

(IniMreenQ 


Yas 

No 

No 

opinion 

AD 

88 

8 

7 

Democrat- Far  mar- Labor 

RapuMlcan 

In<W>«Ddent 

Not  Lndlcat*'! 

70 
91 

SS 

19 

4 
i 
7 

11 

8 

10 

• 

10.  Tha  reeent  stael  strike  ■•  li^-!  j  i^.^iioi,"  >\t.  '.  :>>* 
poas<ble  Bead  tor  addlttonai  leg! '<i>tti'^  i'  ■  :'k  '  ''•  "> '"r 
nuuucament ooollatL    Pleaae chr.  k  :  .  ^^    ..^h  >  .i 

yoor  view: 

(a)  No  legislation. 

(b)  Compulsory  arbitration. 

(c)  Prohibition  of  Indostrywlde  strikes. 

(d)  Prohibition  nnder  anfttr-i«t  l<»wi  of  Industry  *  Me 
unions. 

(e)  Oovemment  regulation  of  tx't:    v/Agm  *n.'.  -.rwi'* 

0)  Other. 

[In  peroent] 


la) 

(b) 

w 

UO 

w 

Na 

OIltlllM 

AU 

8 

SO 

38 

S3 

13 

8 

Danoorat- 

Fannar- 

Labcr 

14 

40 

12 

10 

17 

10 

Republican. .. 

Indepen<lent-. 
Not  Indi- 

8 

86 

37 

43 

10 

6 

M> 

U 

17 

36 

13 

7 

cated 

8 

30 

33 

28 

15 

13 

NoTK  1.— Quite  a  few  respondents  checked  3  or  more 
of  the  proposals  ((b)  to  (e)).  ThLs  makes  the  total  of  all 
percentages  higher  than  100  peroent. 

NoTB  2.— 308  respondentB  also  wrote  in  other  proposals 
under  (f). 
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nasi 


lin 

peroemi 

Y. 

Na 

Na 
epiafea 

AD 

88 

U 

t 



Pi— Oirst-Fanpsr- Labor 

SaSSSc:.:-;  - 

Sat  t»rttralad 

n 
n 
m 

13 

w 

14 

16 

4 
• 
4 
• 

n.  I' 


tmhaAhk 


teuattea  aathofMiv  ttar  ^  :    titt 
<  'a  suits  OB  behaU  of  a  cUitmn  who 
cortaOed' 

,In  peroentl 


Yta 

No 

No 
optnkn 

AIL 

00 

a 

i: 

9t 
U 

30 

31 
22 

13 

nifllliaii — 

I* 

19 

Net  (ndlcasad 

3 

a.  Da  you  fevor  givtar   tha  Faderml  Ooreraaent 
Borv  authority  to  re(ulat«  radio  and  TV  programs? 
flBparaaat) 


Vss 

Na 

No 
opinion 

AH- 

38 

88 

7 

Democrat'Farmer-Labor 

RuniMlfvn             

44 

88 
SO 
<4S 

48 

87 
58 
44 

7 

tn<i>|Hn4f"»        

K 

Na*  bdlealed _ 

IS 

14.  la  gwitiisl.  do  you  favor  contlnoed  V.8. 
to  other  countries  In  the  free  world'!"  5truggle  against 
Communist  mirasiini  and  subverston? 

(In  parwt] 


Ysa 

Na 

No 

opinlaa 

AB      

S» 

78 
SS 

78 

73 

13 

8 

Dsnoarat-FamMT- Labor 

RepubHoBi 

In<l«T«a*Bt _ 

Not  lDdiea«ad 

18 
ID 
M 
16 

8 

7 

8 

13 

15.  I'ndcf  pr-sent  ;  :c a;  -rti.acee,  do  y<m  (aver  a<lnilB- 
sicn  (rf  CaammM  China  to  tte  United  .Nationar 

fin  peroefH] 


- 

Y« 

No 

No 
opiirioa 

AH _- 

23 

67 

U 

Demoerat- Farmer- Labor 

30 
16 
32 
18 

SO 
75 
57 
06 

11 

Rh  .uMican 

independent 

Not  indicated 

10 

11 

17 

l**.  Check  the  statement  wluch,  in  general,  best  ex- 
prww.u  your  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  C  9.  foreign  policy 
in  f«latloB  to  Coiumnnist  world  aetjvltlea: 
(In  pereent) 


Too 
firm 

Not 

Arm 

enough 

About 
right 

No 
opinion 

AIL 

2 

48 

36 

14 

De  m  ocrat  -  Ffcrmer- 
LaI>or 

3 
1 
4 

1 

51 

47 
48 

47 

28 
43 
32 
31 

21 

HepubBcan 

9 

Indeiiendent 

-Not  mdicated 

16 
21 

CVI- 


-«06 


'■X  tsaoMf  wM(k  < 


AD 

TV  ->-^- 

L  OanwanMM  <veBdinc 

!_  Cai*<^hnn(                 

IT.  148 
l&.«i8 
14.  «B 
KflS 
1L98B 
1L»«8 
1L3S0 
10.888 
10.  QM 
«L«8 
7. 090 

«.a:« 

1883 

LHI 

LttO 

tn 
ti» 

iS 

LSM 

t9$ 

L«38 

CV 

LJ2S 
003 
«T» 
748 
3M 

3.  High  taM „ 

1  .MaifcMiai  seev*7 

8.  Clvflrirbta ^„. 

«.  Cast  a(  BiedSeal  aaia. _ „ 

8.  LsboTHnanarexBenl  confBtts 

10.  8iasotiiBrtnsMl«teU 

LL  PMaMsalareMerlrpaafila 

ir  Surphiaes  of  farm  oomsMdltiea 

IX.  Low  farm  prices 

14.  I'ONnptoynieiii 

ij^  «l^■l«■M^l  1  "11    'irtia .» 

IK  C«rnK>tiaa  an  radto  aai  TV 

::a8 

1 

i-T<»b- 

,ir-aa 


llMl»-  P^»->     >J 

p«<KWat        .s,iKb;ed 


km 

L888 

Lsas 
i.aai 

Lsn 

1.180 

m 
«r* 

748 

7M 
610 
36: 

sn 

HS 

»43 


Nttvi  —  AhavaraMansaiilsad  al  bgr  iBaring  Spotatafbr  i.<su»  mimb«a<ad  1.  4aatntsfor 
lor  Uioac  numbered  3,  3  points  lor  tluae  BDnbcre*!  4.  and  I  iKi4ni  («r  titnas  DUoiWr^^l  &. 


absre4  X  3  i<oMb 


THE    PRESIDENTS    DEFINTTTON 

DKMO<-R.\rY 


>P 


COMMUNl.-N^ 


r.F  cvnA 


Mr.    PORTER.     Mr.    Speaker.    T    ;.  k 

unanimous   consent    to   extend   rui    :t- 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  RxcoRO. 

Thr-  PPF^KFR.  Is  there  ob'ertSon 
to  thf  •.•"\i'if<\  of  the  gentleni.i!-.  Irom 
Oregon? 

There  Wn5  r.r  -b-rt:   r. 

Mr.  EHDH  ;  LH  hi  c-P'..Ki;  ui:  J..:k> 
19   in   Taiwan  the   Pre.^.  .   :  :  .  ;  ..nt: 

farewell  to  Chiang  Kai-.^.'.iK  ,  -er:*  d  t^ 
"the  visual  proRress  you  h:^vf  pTsct^  ;n 
e.stai:  : :  :..  ,.' :..'iving  democracy  "  l^e 
nex.   a.o    .:.  K...rea  the  President  said: 

Thla  Is  a  teetlng  tlma  or  K  rr-.y-.  rt-iTT.v 
per»«v«ranc«  In  the  deniocratlc  pr  -  e^.-- 

.Arr,  nc  the  four  essential  ;u.d  busic 
in.'^tiir. .>)iis  of  government  whi  ;.  .':" 
listed  was  "an  assembly  truly  repri'^<  rta- 
tlve  of  the  Korean  people." 

In  Taiwan  earlier  this  year  Chiang 
Kai-shek  was  "elected"  by  about  1.400 
national  representatives  of  whom  18  were 
Taiwanese  (the  rest  were  mainland 
Chinese)  and  all  of  whom  were  elected 
to  office  13  years  ago.  There  are  2  mil- 
lion mainland  Chinese  a:  :  &  nr..'.;  n 
Ta;waTiP»;p  on  Tftiw-in  Tlie  a.s-^cmbl.v  m 
Ta  ■.■.;,?-.  ,'  :  \  P'.'  :n<  an<  truly  rpp.'-p.'-en;a- 
tive  of  any  people  and  certainly  n-^  of 
80  percent  of  Taiwan's  inhabltanls 

By  the  President's  own  tests  there  is  no 
den-.vXTi^ry  in  Taiwan.  Hi.s  sptn-ches 
pru..s:r.t;  Chiang,  criticizing  tlie  Ht-fiCYirn- 
munist  tyranny  and  exhorting  Ncrth 
Koreans  to  establish  democrat  ;i:  e 
grossly  inconsistent.  The  Japa;it.>t  stu- 
dents who  read  them  u.^  :\o  a>  uul  many 
did.  must  have  n  .!fd  'h;s  t-.r:  rr.a-.iv  u;t!. 
di.smay  but  son^'*  a  ."  ri'^';:  h* 

The  President's  embrace  of  Franco  last 
December,  his  inapprorriatf  ;-ra-..';c  of 
Chiang  and  his  goveri.m  :a  a:.'.:  'ur 
Government's  record  of  being  over  ^  Kind 
to  Trujillo  and  other  Latin  American  dic- 
tators have  made  many  friends  abroad 
wonder  about  U.S.  policy  and  Rive  our 
enemies  a  ba.sis  for  calling  us  hypo- 
crites. The  truth  Is  that  almost  all 
Americans  believe  in  free  electioi^s  ai.^ 
human  rights  for  the  Taiwanp.«p  h^  \*  en 
as  for  the  Koreans. 


.rr.c'i.^  CLU».>t  1.'.   ',      '  o- 

:  •  :;  -,i:  K--  uu^^  .:  ^  ,  .;de 

1  ■-     'liit-n       ibjff.  lull 
i;f»    fr'Uit'!n«n     V  -."."A 


The  >P^ WKKK  p!>  leinvx-'ii'  I  luit  r 
previous  <rv. •  :  •;  tre  H  -use  ll.v  i:enile- 
maii  !v  •!!-.  s,.uih  Carolina  I  Mr  KivfrsJ 
is  recop :...<>■;  for  60  minute? 

Mr.  ;;t\-FK-    •'.   South  Cn-.  :■:  a      Mr. 
Sv">e:\V:'  •     '.  i».-k  ui..w. 
\'!M   .li,.'.  t  xu  :.j.  r.  .> 
a'  ■  a'.a  V  ^.-  '."..at  u  ; 
:;i'     Si^F.A.KKH 

['<  :;;('   ■I'cui'.'^t     't 

!•  '    •  'va^  no  objection. 
^'      .r.VERS  01  South  Carol;   .      N5: 
poAiier. 
juce   to   every   man    aiid    nation    i-snif    m 

raoment  to  decKle 
In    the   strife   of    truth    with    :aiscIi->  U.    le: 
t  hp  pi~Kxl  or  evil  side. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Stephen  Decatur  In 
1816 — 144  years    ;\;jr>     said 

Our  country  t:  < '  ■*>:  -  —  «  ih  fi»f- 
elgn  n&tlona  iiv  .  -:,»*  ijw  ivj;  ^^  '.i.  -•if  r-.i^hu 
Init  our  counii\         ;    :      :    ».:).: 

Our  country  is  right,  M:  ';  r.  kr-  b  :t 
have  we  r<  ached  the  po.:.:  -v?  irt  w  t  .ue 
afraid  to  say  so?  Are  .■..:  a:..-\vr;.^  to 
our  enemies  convincing  t:  >  \*uiiv:  tbat 
■AT  A  0  r:.!tt"  N!r  Spt-nkrv,  ui:r  vuicc 
::■.  o'l:  \vr.  bfba.t  '.a.-  bec'in*  tncITi  ct  uui 
indeed.  T^  bf  <  .-r  .  -ir  't';!'.-^  ;  <  ib' 
baseless  accusa'.tot.t  cf  Fide;  C:i<-*'^  )iip 
woefully  Inadequate. 

\\:  ?}>eaker,  just  l>  fo't  Fd.r".  Castro 
Acts  nwkaii?  his  fin«:  i'U.^-'i  t-'  '."^<'  over 
the  Governmt-nt  of  Cub.i  1  N<.ai!  rri  !br 
Conure.ss,  in  the  .'^iimntt  :  '  ' ;'  -  '-.'..it 
he  was  either  Communist  or  C^nnm  in..-; 
inspind  ■  T'^f>  tool  of  the  (".  "'Vi'  >-t5. 
Mr.  SpeukiT.  1  wa.s  mildly  p-'']'-'''-r  but 
indeed  I  was  kind  to  this  m  n  C"  r::- 
munism  now  rules  the  Island    jf  Cttba 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  is--;!(  -'  June  20. 
1960.  of  U.S.  News  L  W.-.o  b.<  ;vv  t  ap- 
pears an  article  iinacr  t:.f  :.(..i". .ni- 
Cunrn  mists  Take  Over  9u  M '.'s  li.in 
the  United  States."  Mr.  Si^'-hkr-'-  I  ak 
unanimous  con.sent  to  in.';»rt  at  'b:s 
point  in  the  Record  as  exhibit  A  this 
article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  'v-  ' :  <.    ■.•■cv.'-^i  ^■. 

man  from  t-uut.n  Cu.-ci.na. 

There  was  no  objection. 


t  n  • 


tiPi.'i-.f 
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June  25 


The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Exhibit  A 
COMMTNISTS     Take     Over     90     Mileb     From 

UNmaj  States — How  Thet   Dm  It — What 

It  Means 

C-  rTimunists  ns-x  have  taken  full  control 
in  C'-iba— an  Island  located  strategically  only 
90  miles   from   the  United  S^-at^s 

The  Communist  take-over— long  dis- 
counted by  the  US  Sta'e  Departmerit— Is 
beginning  no'v  to  be  recignlzed  and  ad- 
mitted 

A  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  Is  ftrmly 
fixed  This  dictatorship  looks  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  to  Communist  China  for  political 
guidance  and  for  support. 

All  opposition  to  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship, where  it  rises.  Is  suppressed.  Secret 
police  spy  on  the  people,  spreading  fear. 
Thousands  of  political  prisoners  crowd  Jails. 

The  last  of  Cuba  s  independent  newspapers 
have  been  taken  over  or  suppressed.  The 
Government  cmtrols  all  broadcasting  It 
now  Is  a  crime  to  make  any  statement  un- 
favorable to  communism  or  to  the  Ctovern- 
ment. 

Private  property,  more  than  $300  million 
worth  of  It  American  owned,  has  been  seized 
by  the  Government  without  tangible  com- 
p>ensatlon  Large  amounts  of  property  re- 
main to  be  seized 

Only  one  p<^jlltica:  party,  the  Popular  So- 
cialist— Communist — Party  Is  permitted  to 
exist. 

VLSTTORS    FROM    MOSCOW 

It  1*  against,  this  background  that  Niklta 
Khrushchev.  Soviet  dictator  has  agreed  to 
visit  Cuba  Anast^is  Mikoyan.  Soviet  Nq.  2 
man  already  has  visited  the  Island  to  do  busi- 
ness. Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czecho- 
slovakia are  opening  large  Emb^sies  In  Ha- 
vana. A  mutual-defense  treaty  Is  being 
mentioned. 

Cuba  s  rulers  Intend  soon  to  recognize 
Com.TTTunist  China.  They  plan  to  ask  Chou 
Er.-lal  Red  China's  Premier,  to  visit  the 
Island  Chinese  Communists  are  Increasingly 
active  in  Cuba 

The  comm.unlzatlon  of  Cuba,  is  being 
pushed  In  all  fields. 

The    New     York    Times,    which    has    been 

friendly  to  the  Castro  Government,  reported 

In    a   dispatch   from    Havana   dated   June   6: 

■The  Castro  regime  Is  bending  every  effort 

to  capture  the  minds  of  youth. 

■  The  pattern  of  training  is  similar  to  that 
used  by  many  totalitarian  governments.  It 
includes  Indoctrination  in  schools,  on  radio 
and  television  and  In  the  press;  military 
training  from  7  years  of  age;  a  hate  cam- 
paign, this  time  directed  against  the  United 
<  States;  the  organization  of  work  brigades  of 
boys  from  14  to  18.  and  meetings  and  fiestas, 
all  with  a  political  purpose. 

"The  Government  feels  that,  once  the 
youth  of  Cuba  Is  Indoctrinated  with  hatred 
toward  United  States,  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  will  be  permanently  dam- 
aged ■■ 

The  .Assoc ;,i*ec!  Press,  in  a  dispatch  from 
New  York  City  dated  June  7,  said. 

"Three  exiled  Cuban  newspaper  publishers 
decl,i.-pd  today  that  the  Fidel  Castro  Gov- 
ernment Is  a  puppet  regime  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  •  •  •  The  three  publishers,  now 
living  In  the  United  States,  all  expressed 
agreement  when  asked  if  they  considered  the 
Castro  regime  a  puppet  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  AP.  In  an  article  from  Caracas.  Vene- 
zuela, dated  June  7,  said : 

"Enthusiastic  demonstrations  greeted 
Dortic68  [Cuban  President  Osvaldo  Dor- 
tic6sl  last  night  on  his  arrival  at  Maique- 
tia  Airport  from  Lima,  Peru,  and  In  the 
working-class  sections  of  Caracas  " 

Dorticos  has  been  on  a  tour  of  six  Latln- 
Ameri'-an  nations,  selling  antl-Amerlcanlsm 
to  w   .-Iters    students,  and  peasants. 


HEMISPHERIC    BASE 

Use  of  Cuba  as  th*-  base  fir  Communist 
operations  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is 
t>eglnntng  to  be  recognized  bv  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  of  greiit  .^nd  gr'^wmg  Importance 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Communists,  earlier,  had  gained  control 
in  two  countries  of  this  hemisphere — Guate- 
mala and  British  Guiana.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment in  1953  threw  out  a  Communist  ad- 
ministration in  British  Guiana.  In  1954.  a 
revolution  In  Guatemala  drove  out  the  pro- 
Communist  regime.  Communists  are  look- 
ing for  a  comeback  in  British  Guiana  once 
Independence  Is  given  to  that  British  out- 
post. 

The  Soviet  base  in  Cuba  is  described  as 
of  vastly  greater  Importance  than  etwUer 
bases. 

Here,  on  the  doorstep  of  the  United  States. 
is  an  island  country  780  miles  long,  offering 
potentials  for  military  operations  as  well 
as  for  propaganda  offensives  directed  at  a 
whole  continent. 

Military  possibilities,  related  to  Commu- 
nist purposes,  are  no  longer  being  dis- 
counted. 

The  U.S.  naval  base  at  Guant&namo  Bay. 
Important  to  defense  of  the  Caribbean  area 
In  time  of  war,  is  being  hfira&sed.  Its  re- 
moval is  an  objective  of  the  Con\munlst 
rulers  of  Cuba. 

The  Panama  Canal  already  Is  in  the  line 
of  political  fire.  There,  too.  Conamunlsts 
are  active  from  their  base  In  Cuba.  Cubans 
staged  an  abortive  invasion  of  Panama  In 
1959.  Political  means  are  expected  to  be 
employed  from  now  on  to  try  to  force  the 
United  States  to  give  up  rights  in  this  vital 
area. 

In  Cuba  Itself,  Soviet  "geologists"  are  mak- 
ing a  complete  survey  of  the  island. 

Important  U.S.  military  officials  believe 
that  these  "geologists"  are  studying  possibil- 
ities for  submarine  and  missile  bases  in  this 
strategic  area — up  against  the  so-called  soft 
underbelly  of  the  United  States.  Officials 
are  convinced  that,  as  of  the  present.  Soviet 
submarines  are  not  being  supplied  from 
Cuba,  although  they  are  operating  in  Cuban 
waters. 

In  recent  months,  Cuba's  Communist  Gov- 
ernment, already  heavily  armed,  has  lnvest<xJ 
up  to  $100  million  more  in  new  weapons. 

INVASION    STRATECT 

Haiti,  only  45  miles  away,  lives  in  constant 
fear  of  invasion.  The  Government  of  Guate- 
mala charges  that  the  Cuban  Government 
Is  training  forces  that  will  try  to  put  Com- 
munists back  In  power  In  that  country. 
Reliable  sovirces  report  that  Cuba  Is  train- 
ing troops  in  the  Sierra  Maestra  for  a  land- 
ing In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  plan  is  said  to  be  this:  Before  the 
end  of  1960.  an  Internal  uprising  or  mili- 
tary coup  will  be  staged  against  Genertil- 
Isslmo  Rafael  Trujlllo.  When  this  happens, 
Castro  will  announce  that  the  help  of  Cuba 
has  been  asked,  and  will  move  In  on  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  establish  a  Commu- 
nist government. 

Cuba  alone,  US  ofBcials  realize,  is  not  the 
final  objective  of  the  Kremlin. 

It  is  through  Cuba  that  the  Soviet  Union 
expects  to  create  trouble  and  to  outflank  the 
United  States  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Soviet  Russia,  highly  sensitive  to  U.S.  bases 
on  Its  own  periphery.  Is  greatly  Interested  In 
finding  a  way  to  show  the  United  States 
what  it  feels  like  to  have  a  potentially  hostile 
military  base  next  door. 

THE    FINANCIKRS 

How  much  money  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  are  prepared  to  invest  In 
their  Cuban  satellite  remains  a  question. 

To  date,  Russia  has  accomplished  her  ob- 
jectives at  no  cost.  Instead,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  saved  some  money  by  purchasing  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  Cuban  stigar  at  below  the 


world  price      Russia  then  sold  this  sugar  to 
her  people  at  a  profit. 

Castro's  Communist  Government  is  pay- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  a  high 
price  for  the  technicians,  "geologists,"  and 
others  who  are  moving  In  to  remake  Cuba 
Into  a  socialist  state. 

Means  to  finance  the  communijsatlon  of 
Cuba  actually  are  being  provided  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  United  States 

US.  consumers  in  1960  will  contribute  $128 
million  to  Cuba  as  a  subsidized  price  for 
sugar.  That  total  may  rise  to  $140  million 
through  diversion  of  unfilled  portions  of 
sugar  quotas  to  Cuba.  In  addition,  American 
companies  have  contributed  goods  and  serv- 
ices amounting  to  between  $100  and  $150 
million  for  which  they  have  not  been  paid. 

In  1  year,  official  otwervers  point  out.  the 
United  States  is  putting  up  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  to  finance  a  regime 
that  Is  openly  hostile. 

On  top  of  that,  the  Communists  in  Cuba 
have  confiscated  more  than  300  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  American  property.  An  addi- 
tional 500  million  dollars'  worth  of  American 
property  Is  in  danger  of  being  taken  over 
The  fiction  of  payment  Ls  created  by  offering 
some  Americans  "bonds  "  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Agrarian  Reform  in  amounts  far 
less  than  the  real  value  of  the  properties. 
Bankers  describe  these  bonds  as  having  little 
value. 

Communist  are  pictured  In  Havana  as  en- 
joying the  spectacle  of  the  United  States 
financing  a  Communist  revolution — while 
under  violent  attack  by  the  Communist 
rulers  It  is  helping 

The  US  Congress  has  balked  at  a  recom- 
mendation from  President  Eisenhower  that 
he  be  given  authority  to  reduce  the  subsidy 
to  Cuba. 

Resources  from  the  United  States  are  help- 
ing a  Government  that  is  actively  engaged 
in  promoting  the  success  of  Communist 
movements  throughout  Latin  America. 

AGITATION    TARGETS 

In  the  field  of  agitation  and  subversion, 
Cuban  agents  are  highly  active.  Labor 
unions,  student  groups.  Journalists,  profes- 
sors, landless  peasants,  and  nationalist 
movements  of  all  kinds  are  primary  objec- 
tives of  Communist  penetration  from  Ha- 
vana. 

In  Venezuela,  Cuba's  leaders  are  striving 
to  gain  hold  of  the  powerful  Oil  Workers 
Union.  Labor  unions  of  Cuba  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government.  Their  lead- 
ership is  in  Communist  hands.  The  Reds 
have  had  some  success  in  breaking  the  in- 
fluence of  more-conservative  labor  organiza- 
tions in  a  number  of  South  American  coun- 
tries. Chile,  In  the  same  way  as  Venezuela. 
Is  a  major  target  for  Communist  penetration 
of  unions. 

All  through  Latin  America,  Cuban  Embas- 
sies are  centers  of  Communist  activity. 
American  officials  describe  these  Embassies  as 
aretis  of  infection  from  which  Communist 
doctrine  and  activity  are  spread. 

In  private  conversations,  officials  show 
growing  concern.  One  pointed  out  that 
Chile's  big  Communist  Party  is  now  100  per- 
cent for  Castro.  Said  the  defense  chief  of 
another  Latin -American  country:  "Castro  is 
sending  agents  all  over  South  America.  He 
is  backed,  and  presumably  financed,  by  Rus- 
sia.    He's  being  taken  as  a  serious  threat." 

The  Federation  of  University  Students  of 
the  University  of  Havana  is  active  among 
student  groups  in  many  Latin-American 
countries.  Students,  in  turn,  are  leaders  In 
the  attacks  upon  the  United  States  and  In 
supporting  Communist  causes.  Financing 
of  this  activity  that  had  come  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  Soviet  Union  now  Is  supple- 
mented by  support  from  Cuba. 

In  the  field  of  propaganda,  Cuba's  activity 
is  even  more  Intense. 
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Attacks  upon  United 
accounts  of  the  socializatiottL  at'  isma.  are 
beajned  by  powerful  radlu  stati-ms  out  of 
Havana  to  listeners  throughout  S'lUth  and 
Central  America  I'hf^e  ptar.'  n?  are  fvvp- 
ernment  operate'.:  TT>elr  No  i  prodict  Is 
anti-American  prop^icsnda. 

A  Cuban  news  service.  Prensa  I.AUna  - 
staffed  largely  by  C-ommunlsts  us  furnished 
free  to  newfcpapcr-.  '.  I-it;:;  ,^i;.^rioa  T.is  is 
a  full-fledged  prt-.'-.^  .'-t: -.::(■  '  >^-.y  t:  ;,.-  ./-ju  e 
and  transmit.  Part  of  the  bill  Is  {.;ckPd  i.p 
by  the  Castro  government  In  Cuba  and  tt 
Is  under«tfw-Mj    part    bv  M'l.-^cow 

C\A>Bn  officials  are  n.st.intlv  on  the  move 
in  the  hemi.'^phere  Their  af  ention  is  direc- 
ted not  at  the  governments  of  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries  increasingly  hostile  to  the 
Cuban  revolution,  but  to  disgruntled  groups 
within  nations  where  political  stability  is 
rare. 

THK    "LAND    BETOEM" 

Socialization  of  Cuba  itself  Is  proceeding  at 
a  rapid  rate. 

Basically,  Cuba  Is  an  agricultural  country. 
Its  socialization  is  being  carried  out  under 
INBA — the  National  Institute  of  Agrarian 
Reform.  INRA  has  become  a  superstate.  It 
holds  more  than  4  million  acres  of  land — 
about  half  of  It  taken  from  American  owners 
and  the  other  half  from  Cubans.  It  holds 
feed  mills,  packing  plants,  the  entire  fL'^hlng 
industry,  many  factories,  about  600.000  head 
of  catUe.  INRA  has  seized  or  establUhed 
more  than  2  000  rural  stores,  now  called 
stores  at  the  people. 

Plana  cail  for  IKRA  to  take  over  all  private- 
ly owned  sugar  mills,  including  American 
ones.  The  agency  already  holds  about  a 
fourth  of  the  country's  mills.  INRA's  plans 
also  call  for  creation  of  a  Government- 
owned  iron  and  steel  complex,  with  plants  to 
be  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  first  the  talk  was  of  "land  reform." 
Peasants  were  to  be  given  the  land  of  big 
landowners — many  from  the  United  SUtes. 
This  Idea  drew  widespread  support  from 
commentators  In  the  United  States. 

Actually,  INRA  is  creating  giant  coopera- 
tive farms — along  Soviet  lines  Instead  of 
owning  land,  most  peasants  are  ending  up  as 
wage  earners.  In  the  same  or  a  leas  desirable 
state  than  before  the  theft  of  what  had  been 
privately  owned   land 

INRA's  executive  director.  Antonio  Nufiez 
Jimenez,  on  a  recent  trip  to  Moscow,  arranged 
for  Soviet  experts  in  larger  numbers  to  carry 
forward  his  program,  now  In  a  disorganized 
state. 

Under  socialism,  as  brought  to  Cuba  by 
Castro  and  his  Communist  aids,  the  people 
are  not  faring  too  well.  The  loyalty  of  the- 
peasants  and  of  many  workers,  however,  is 
being  held  by  promises  of  many  good  things 
to  come. 

Pay  of  workers.  In  fact,  has  been  reduced 
by  "voluntary"  contributions  to  revolution- 
ary activity.  Inflation  is  beginning  now  to 
eat  into  standards  of  living  am  wages  are  con- 
trolled and  prices  move  higher.  Goods  of 
many  kinds  are  beginning  to  run  shcat.  Re- 
placement of  these  goods  is  more  difllcult  as 
American  suppliers  begin  to  balk  at  making 
gifts  of  their  products. 

In  the  middle  class  and  among  some  groups 
of  wage  earners,  Ini^hidlng  construction 
workers,  there  is  growing  dissatisfaction  and 
alarm.  Here,  methods  taught  by  the  Soviet 
Union  are  applied  t<    keep  people  in  line. 

BRIMMING    JArLS 

Spies  and  Informers  are  on  every  side. 
Walters  in  cafes  and  bars,  barbers,  beauty- 
shop  operators,  store  clerks,  taxi  drivers, 
bellhops,  and  servants  report  any  criticism 
of  the  regime  to  intelligence  agents.  Chil- 
dren In  the  Juvenile  patrols — which  the  Gov- 
ernment organized  to  replace  Boy  and  Olrl 
9<^oute — are  Inptrurted  to  Inform  on  their 
parents  and  neighbors. 


A-reet  swiftly  follows  these  den\i:iciati.>iia 
Cubu.a.  pri.siMis  are  Jammed  with  p^iiucA. 
!':is^>cers.  The  largest  prison,  un  the  Isie  of 
Pines,  holds  about  5.000,  with  2  prlsc-ners 
In  cells  inrrnded  for  1  Food  ly  bad  sani- 
tary facnitles  »  >rse  R<>ad)np  L«  pr  hibited 
romn.on  criminals  are  sUcn  t>etter  treat- 
Dit  i.t   "h  in   p^>1:mc;i;   pris<  ners 

■'  Hi  :i.;.,.vi   itM  hn.qiir-fl   are    .ippUed   m   all 
litids  U;  try  to  socialize  Cuba. 

There  are  growing  doubts  whether  a  Cam- 
munist  Cuba  can  be  made  to  work.  These 
doubts  would  increase  further,  some  cfflclals 
believe.  If  the  United  States  should  decide 
not  to  subsidize  the  venture  into  commu- 
uism  taking  place  next  door.  It  now  is 
doubted  that  American  businessmen  will 
continue  to  supply  goods  to  Cuba  without 
certainty  of  payment. 

The  question  being  raised  is  whether  Soviet 
Russia,  guiding  Cuba  to  communism,  will 
c«ne  forward  with  the  volume  of  aid  that 
would  be  required  to  prevent  an  outbreak 
of  violence  among  the  people.  American  offi- 
cials say  that  the  Soviet  Union  never  has 
been  noted  for  making  outright  grants-of-aid 
on  a  large  scale. 

Russia  obviously  is  playing  for  bigger 
stakes  than  Cuba.  Through  a  communlzed 
Cuba,  the  Soviet  rulers  are  described  as  aim- 
ing to  penetrate  and  to  get  a  firm  foothold 
in  the  larger  nations  of  South  America. 
Once  they  are  in  the  Americas  on  a  firm 
footing,  trouble  confronting  the  United 
States  could  be  Immense. 

M:  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Pf^f-akf-  90  miles  from  the  United 
States,  the  most  deadly  form  of  govern- 
ment is  daily,  methodically,  and  suc- 
cessfully being  set  up.  Its  principal  aim 
Is  the  infiltration  and  takeover  of  all 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  must  not  come  to  pass. 
Time  is  running  against  us — tomorrow 
is  too  late — for  this  country  to  act  afflrm- 
atively.  forthrightly.  and  positively. 

We  must  use  every  sanction  at  our 
command  to  stop  this  evil  man  This 
cancer  must  be  removed — even  if  it 
mnans  ladical  sureery 

We  must  reappraise  our  sugar  com- 
mitments with  Communist  Cuba. 

WV  must  restate  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Wp  mast  stop  Castro  in  Cuba — now — 
already  it  may  be  too  late. 

Castro  is  a  manifestation  of  the  dis- 
ease of  communism;  we  must  wipe  out 
the  disease  and  eliminate  the  cause. 

Already  the  advance  guards  of  Rus- 
sia and  Communist  China  are  imple- 
menting every  walk  of  life  in  Cuba  with 
the  latest  edition  of  communism. 

America's  survival  must  not  be  deter- 
mined by  what  the  United  Nations 
thinks,  or  what  Russia  thinks,  or  what 
the  world  thinks.  We  should  deliver 
an  ultimatum  to  Communist  Castro 
that  we  expect  an  immediate  guarantee 
that  the  property  and  lives  of  American 
citizens  must  be  protected  and  guaran- 
teed. Failing  in  this,  we  should,  under 
international  law,  be  prepared  to  occupy 
this  island  to  protect  these  vital  rights. 
This  is  well-known  International  law. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  occupy  this 
island.  Humanity  itself  beckons  to  us 
to  save  the  countless  thousands  of 
Cubans  who  pray  for  Americans  to 
again  revisit  Cuba  in  the  crusade  for 
freedom. 

Further  Communist  imperialism,  re- 
gardless of  any  name  by  which  !t  may 
be   called,    must   not   be    permitted    to 


spread  :n  Lat;n  America.  This  cancer- 
ous and  iiis.dious  disease  must  be 
ciiecked  regardless  of  the  consequences. 

You  know  and  I  know,  that  the  State 
Department  has  handled  the  Cuban 
situation  naivelj-  and  w:th  a  juvenile 
compreherLi.ion.  Our  State  Department 
IS  a  nf'ophyt^  in  world  diplomacy. 

The  American  people  are  not  __being 
proiJerly  advi.sed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  threat  which  Cuba 
poses  to  this  country — sim^.y  bt-cause 
that  Department  does  not  pra.sp  u-s 
si^nificiince 

Have  W'-  foreon^n  that  but  for  the 
grace  of  the  United  States  Cuba  would 
not  have  become  an  independent  na- 
tion? Let  us  remind  them— :n  a  way 
that  even  Castro  will  uarierstand 

With  the  exception  of  reappraising  our 
sugar  quota,  all  our  Government  ha^ 
done  is  to  make  ineffectual  protest.^  on 
the  tli-ades  of  Castro  and  his  Commu- 
nist butcher.--  We  have  stood  by  hum- 
bly, contritely,  passively,  and  shame- 
fully, while  American  property  ha";  been 
expropriated;  while  personal  v:l:ficat:on  ■ 
has  been  heaped  upon  tl:e  President  and 
his  lovely  wife;  and  American  citizens 
have  been  humiliated  by  every  indignity 
known  to  man.  For  America  to  take 
this  treatment  and  to  continue  to  endure 
these  contemptible  assaults  and  un- 
imaginable lies  poured  out  daily  by 
Castro  and  his  band  of  brigands  is  one 
of  the  classic  and  most  amazing  enigmas 
to  happen  in  our  lifetime.  We  are  being 
spat  upon — laughed  at^ — vilified — and 
yet  we  are  asked  to  stand  idly  by  and 
accept  this  humiliation.  Tlie  American 
Eagle  is  becoming  a  sparrow  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  have  looked  to  us  for  lead- 
ership— a  leadership  based  upon  might — 
and  more  important,  courage. 

Can  anybody  in  his  right  mind — re- 
gardless of  his  naivete — picture  such  a 
condition  90  miles  away  from  Russia? 

Do  you  remember  Hungary^ 

If  the  .shoe  was  on  the  oUier  foot,  old 
Khrushchev  would  take  this  island  over 
so  fast  it  would  make  your  head  su:m 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  countless  na- 
tions in  Latin  America  who  are  praying 
that  we  will  stop  Castro.  1  don  t  care 
what  the  course  to  be  followed  req'Oires, 
it  must  be  done.  E^■erybody  in  Amer- 
ica— tliat  IS  everybody  who  is  interested 
in  America — wonders  when  Uncie  isam 
wiU  brush  from  his  brow  this  Castro 
gnat  of  iiTitation,  who  has  become  a 
p>estiferous  nuisance  to  tl:f-  dignity  and 
long-sufferint:   American  patience. 

Events  rapidly  f oUcwed  m>  wanimg  to 
the  House  in  195b:  the  kidnaping 
by  the  Castro  group  of  U  S  ma- 
rines and  civilians;  the  hijacking  of 
civilian  planes  in  which  innocent  Amer- 
ican and  Cuban  passengers  were 
drowned  in  Cuban  waters;  the  black- 
mailing of  American  and  Cuban  enter- 
prises, and  threats  to  burn  their  prop- 
erties if  they  refused  to  send  contribu- 
tions to  the  Castro  guerrillas;  the  indis- 
criminate terrorizing  of  the  Cuban  coun- 
tryside by  Castro's  guerrillas  trained  by 
foreign  leftist  military  of&cers  the  de- 
struction of  Cuban  private  and  public 
property,  the  bombing  and  destruction 
of    locomotives,    trains,    trucks,    buses. 
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bridges,  drains  and  highways,  buildings. 
arsenals  and  powerplants,  and  oil  tanks, 
sabotage  in  the  collection  of  revenue  of 
the  municipal,  provincial,  and  central 
governments;  the  indiscriminate  shoot- 
ing of  former  offlcers  and  soldiers  of  the 
old  Cuban  Army,  Air  Force.  Navy,  and 
police,  who  died  unflinchingly  before 
bandit  firing  .squads,  sometimes  the  vic- 
tims themselves  eiving  the  orders  for 
their  own  executions  to  shaking  Castro 
men. 

These  violent  and  cruel  actions  on  the 
part  of  Castro  and  his  followers  shocked 
American  and  world  opinion  The  per- 
secution and  the  imprisonment  of  Cuban 
and  American  civilians  and  former 
member.s  of  the  military  forces  of  Cuba; 
the  di-smissal  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  Cuban  diplomatic  corps,  who  were 
singled  out  for  dusmis.^al  by  their  stanch 
friendliness  toward  Americans;  the  sup- 
pression of  those  who  voice  any  criti- 
cism of  the  Castro  tyranny;  the  censor- 
ship of  the  pre.ss  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  American.  Cuban,  Span- 
ish. Italian,  and  French  subjects;  the  dis- 
missal of  judges  and  personnel  of  the 
judician,'  and  the  toppling  of  the  Cuban 
judicial  system  based  on  the  Code 
Napoleon  and  old  Spanish  jurisprudence; 
the  failure  to  hold  free  elections;  the 
destruction  of  the  workings  of  constitu- 
tional government;  the  tampering  with 
the  Cuban  system  of  education;  the  in- 
doctrination of  youth  spurred  to  follow 
an  anti-American.  hate-Yankee  cam- 
paign, the  use  of  members  of  the  new 
Cuban  diplomatic  and  consular  corps  for 
the  dissemination  of  anti-American 
propaganda,  the  utilization  of  secret 
agents,  some  masked  as  attaches  of  the 
Cuban  consulates  who  harass  Cuban 
exiles  and  who  shadow  Americans  resid- 
ing in  Cuba,  and  American  newspaper 
correspondents;  the  propaganda  of  the 
Castro-controlled  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision chains  vilifying  and  defaming  the 
character  of  the  US.  Government  and 
Cuban  refugees;  the  setting  up  of  espio- 
nage rings  and  fund  collection  agencies 
for  the  support  of  the  Castro  regime  in 
the  United  States :  the  monopolization  of 
private  and  public  resources  to  enslave 
the  Cuban  people  In  a  system  of  com- 
munistic exploitation;  the  arrest  of 
Americ.m  British  and  Cuban  news- 
paperman and  of  attaches  of  the  U.S. 
Elmbas.sy  in  Havana ;  the  threatening  of 
officers  of  the  U  S  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  Havana  and  newspapermen,  who 
are  unable  to  report  completely  the  story 
of  the  Castro  despotism  the  fallacies 
spread  over  radio,  pre.s.s.  and  t-elevision, 
especially  those  broadcast  to  inflame  the 
Cuban.  Latin  American  and  Spanish 
masses,  recommending,  for  example. 
that  they  not  eat  American-cured  hams 
because  they  were  made  with  the  legs  of 
Central  .American  Indians  killed  by 
Americans,  or  not  to  buy  any  medicinal 
preparations  for  anemia  because  they 
were  processed  with  the  livers  of  the 
same  Indians,  insinuations  of  the  lowest 
character  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  called  by  Castro's  radio 
stations  Caesar  Augustus  Eisenhower  the 
First,  that  our  President  lacked  man- 
hood and  determination,  and  indecent 
insinuations  as  to  the  causes  of  the  sick- 


ness of  his  wife,  the  First  Lady  of  the 
land:  thus  morning's  radio  reports 
Castro  as  continuing  to  follow  the  Com- 
munist line  of  Khru-shchev  m  reflecting 
on  the  leadership  of  our  President  and 
our  Government;  like  Khrushchev.  Cas- 
tro thi^  very  day  told  the  world  that  he 
will  be  ^'lad  when  Eisenhower  is  out  of 
office,  this  goes  on  day  in  and  day  out; 
I  ask  you  for  what  reason  is  our  country- 
lambasted  and  vilified  continuously? 
What  on  earth  lies  behind  such  fantas- 
tic accusations?  Castro's  instructions 
to  oflBcers  of  the  Cuban  diplomatic  and 
consular  corps  to  abstain  from  legalizing 
any  papers  whatsoever  needed  by  former 
Cuban  Government  officials,  its  friends 
or  collaborators,  or  those  classified  by 
Castro's  caprice  as  "war  criminals." 
"coimterr  evolutionists,"  or  friends  of 
those  officials,  or  who  had  traded  and 
sold  goods  to  the  Batista  government — 
this  would  naturally  include  almost  the 
whole  of  Cuba's  ixjpulation — the  in- 
structions of  those  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular ofiBcers  to  shadow  those  outcasts 
of  the  Castro's  tyranny  and  report  their 
movements,  with  the  prohibition  not  to 
issue  any  passport  to  them,  so  that  they 
would  have  to  spend  their  meager  re- 
sources in  high  standard  countries  and 
be  forced  to  starve  or  commit  sui- 
cide; the  withholding  of  $100  million 
due  American  firms  and  mills  for  mer- 
chandise shipped  to  Cuban  importers 
and  for  which  payments  or  reimburse- 
ments the  Argentine-born  Communist 
anti-American  "Che"  Guevara,  czar  of 
the  Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba — Cuba's 
equivalent  to  our  Federal  Reserve 
Bank — refuses  to  release,  using  a  similar 
sum  of  American  dollars  to  purchase 
arms  and  ammunition;  the  sabotaging 
of  U.S.  trade  with  Cuba  by  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  Czar  Guevara  and  by 
the  manipulation  of  such  restrictions  of 
foreign  exchange  in  order  to  freeze  out 
a  normal  current  of  trade,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  shortage  of  needed  goods  for 
the  Cuban  population,  such  as  medicines 
and  foodstuffs;  the  broadcast  by  Castro 
of  the  position,  latitude  and  longitude, 
of  units  of  our  fleet,  thus  divulging  to 
the  world  the  position  of  our  ships,  and 
thus  acting  as  Communist  spy  No.  1  In 
the  Caribbean;  and  finally,  the  deliberate 
attack  upon  a  ship  of  our  Navy  by  his 
own  admission.  For  all  these.  I  indict 
Fidel  Castro  and   his  revolution. 

Our  relations  with  our  Canadian 
neighbors  to  the  north  and  our  Mexican 
neighbors  to  the  south  are  ideal.  One 
hardly  knows  that  there  is  a  border 
when  he  travels  lo  the  north  or  to  the 
south  because  of  such  cordiality.  Amer- 
ican enterprise  and  investments  have 
flourished  in  Canada  and  in  Mexico  and 
are  continuing  to  flourish.  Americans 
by  the  thousands  visit  both  of  these 
countries  where  they  are  received  with 
extraordinary  courtesy  and  hospitality. 
Until  Castro  came  along  the  same  was 
true  in  Cuba.  Were  it  not  for  America. 
Cuba  would  never  have  tasted  a  pros- 
perity, development  and  know-how 
which  at  one  time  made  her  the  envy 
of  the  islands  of  the  Antilles.  With  the 
coming  of  Castro,  the  black  cloud  of 
communism  has  cloaked  this  wonderful 
island  with  despair,  secrecy  and  hatred 


for  the  United  States.  Cuba  has  been 
seized  by  a  malignant  disease  and  that 
disease  is  communism  In  the  person  of 
the  Castro  brothers  who  are  infected 
with  the  deadly  venom  of  communism. 
This  disease  must  be  eradicated  lest  it 
spread  to  every  country  in  Latin  America 
and  ultimately  destroy  the  greatest  na- 
tion civilization  has  ever  known. 

I  specifically  warned,  in  the  plainest 
language,  that  eventually  the  Castro  out- 
fit might  degenerate  into  a  misgovern- 
ment  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the 
strong  bonds  of  friendship,  and  com- 
mon interests  that  had  bound  the  Amer- 
ican and  Cuban  peoples;  I  warned  that 
it  might  lead  to  the  resurgence  of  im- 
provisers  of  Cuban  foreign  policy  who 
might  allow  themselves  to  be  dominated 
by  the  economic,  social,  and  strategic 
aims  of  the  Soviet  Universal  Empire  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  and  that  in 
order  to  destroy  those  bonds  of  friend- 
ship which  had  always  existed  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States,  those  whom 
former  US.  Ambassador  Gardner  to 
Cuba  had  called  gangsters,  would  resort 
to  a  campaign  of  misrepresentation,  fric- 
tion and  rabid  vituperation.  This  has 
all  come  to  pass — you  only  have  to  tune 
in  Castro's  pet  radio  station.  Radio  Mam- 
bi.  to  flood  your  ears  with  abuse  heaped 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President's  wife,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Havana, 
the  late  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  John 
Poster  Dulles — Castro  does  not  even  re- 
spect the  dead — and  our  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke. 

Two  years  ago  the  editorial  remarks 
and  articles  of  Castro's  sponsors — the 
New  York  Times,  the  so-called  liberals 
who  dot  the  intelligentsia,  the  faculties 
and  student  bodies  of  our  colleges  and 
universities,  the  Waldo  Franks  and  jour- 
nalists bent  on  sensationalism  and  prop- 
aganda— had  evidently  earned  more 
weight  on  those  who  made  our  foreign 
policy  tn  regard  to  Cuba  than  the  efforts 
of  myself  and  of  many  others  to  p>olnt 
out  the  danger,  to  recognize  its  effects 
for  the  future,  and  to  take  measures  of 
prevention  in  order  to  prevent  a  seizure 
of  power  that  might  lead  to  an  acute, 
serious  danger  to  our  vital  strategic  posi- 
tion in  the  Caribbean — our  mare  nos- 
trum— the  guardian  of  the  approaches 
to  our  gulf  and  South  Atlantic  maritime 
frontier. 

Today,  what  is  the  picture?  As  the 
following  article  by  the  Bookworm, 
apF>earing  in  the  issue  of  Thursday, 
June  16,  1960.  of  one  of  the  best  news- 
papers of  the  country,  the  News  and 
Courier,  of  Charleston.  S.C.  has  so  ably 
expressed.  Castro  and  his  group  of  Com- 
munist tools  are  directing  a  campaign  of 
racial  agitation  against  the  United  States 
to  produce  friction  between  the  white 
and  colored  people;  they  are  mailing 
propaganda  which  is  distributed  by  offi- 
cers of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps 
of  the  Castro  tyranny  in  order  to  in- 
fluence American  public  opinion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  be  included  in  my  remarks  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows' 

CaSTKO    AiM.S    a    DaOGEK    at   THl    UhTTTED    STATXS 

(By  the  Btxikworm  i 

I>EAK  Boss:  Things-  -dangerous  things-  are 
popping  too  often  for  me  to  coucenirtite  any 
longer  solely  on  a  novel  of  the  "Age  of  Augus- 
tui."  We  face  the  most  deadly  danger  since 
1812.  when  enemy  troops  not  only  ln\aded 
the  United  States  but  burned  Its  chief  resi- 
dence, the  White  House.  That  Is  why  tne 
White  House  Is  white — painted  over  to  hide 
the  smokestalns. 

Months  ago.  when  most  of  our  enlightened 
and  liberal  isle)  press  was  beating  the  drums 
for  Raul  and  Fidel  Castro.  1  smelled  some- 
thing straight  out  of  the  second  century. 
B.C.  Tlie  revolt  of  the  Roman  plebs,  under 
the  leadership  of  Tiberius  and  Galus  Orac- 
cus,  with  land  reforms,  great  estates  broken 
up,  storm  over  the  republic,  chaos.  assPislna- 
tlon 

Now,  here  were  two  more  brothers,  dedi- 
cated to  the  people  (or  are  they?)  tearing  up 
Cuba  and  seizing  things  generally. 

And  when  I  told  some  friends  what  waa 
happening,  they  not  only  laughed  In  my  silly 
face  (they'd  known  Cuba,  worked  there, 
knew  all  about  the  place)  but  they  sent  the 
N.  &  C  "s  telling  column  on  possible  Commie 
Infiltration  to  some  of  their  Cuban  friends 
who  replied  indignantly  that  no  Commies 
were  Involved  and  that  anything  was  bett«r 
than  Batista 

Now  these  same  wealthy  Cubans  have  lost 
most  of  what  they  p»o8ses8ed  and  are  unable 
to  decamp  with  the  remainder  The  Nasser 
of  the  Caribbean  (which  I  was  calling  him 
did)  was  taking  over  for  a  foreign  power 
even  before  the  U.8  News  &  World  Report 
while  we  dozed  In  Washington  and  snored  in 
New  York 

Some  weeks  ago.  a  column  by  Drew  Pear- 
son was  slashed  across  the  front  page  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla  )  Sentinel,  like  a  banner  with 
a  device  no  longer  strange  I  have  only  my 
memory  to  go  on,  but  here,  roughly,  is  the 
report  of  Mr  Pearson's  Intelligence  depart- 
ment. 

First,  he  .said  that  military  and  naval 
higher-ups  weren't  talking  but  were  con- 
cerned over  a  new  sub  base  on  a  mosqulto- 
Infeated  Island  called,  if  I  remember  right- 
ly. Kayo  Largo  Big  tJ»nks  with  linings  suit- 
able to  receive  dlesel  oil,  were  being  sunk 
In  the  sand,  exactly  In  the  pattern  of  Soviet 
submarine  bases  across  half  the  world  Cas- 
tro said  he  was  planning  to  turn  this  deso- 
late sp>ot  Into  a  vacation  paradise  and  that 
the  tanks  were  to  receive  water. 

Does  anybody  in  Washington  really  believe 
this,  or  are  they  snoring  where,  before,  they 
merely  catnapped?  And  are  they  going  to 
wait  untU  full-fledged  mutual  assiarUnce 
pact.«  are  signed  between  the  Castro  govern- 
ment and  the  Oovemments  of  the  U.8.SJR. 
and  Red  China,  not  to  mention  their  satel- 
lites? 

Remember  how  World  War  IT  began  when 
Germany  Invaded  Poland''  France  and  Eng- 
land had  such  pacts  with  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment, and  this  brought  them  Into  the  war. 
It  always  happens  that  way,  these  days.  We 
go  down  In  defeat,  or  reasonable  facsimile, 
defending  somebody  else 

The  pattern  for  the  invasion,  by  fear  tac- 
tics or  actual  armed  might,  now  becomes 
clear — and  Its  first  target  Is  the  South 

We  know  that  Soviet  subs  have  come  close 
Inshore,  as  far  as  they  dared,  to  observe  oper- 
ations at  the  Cape  Canaveral  missile  testing 
center. 

Everybody  in  that  area  knows  how  the 
gigantic  Saturn  missile,  too  big  to  be  trans- 
ported by  land,  is  coming  to  Canaveral  some- 
time In  the  future,  to  be  tried  out  and  im- 
proved; is  to  arrive  In  that  area  by  water. 
and  this  route  around  the  tip  of  Florida  will 
take  it  dangerously  near  the  keys.  M;arrii 
and.  indeed,  Cuba.     Soviet  subs,  lurking  in 


those    waters     C"uld    arr-d-nge    an    "iiccldent" 
whereby  the  .Satur:!  iiever  rtrr;ves. 

All  this  sound  cloak  and  dagger?  So  du  the 
brothers  Castro  And  they  sound  scarcely 
contemporary,  sine*  they  would  have  fitted 
neatly  into  the  time  of  Wat  TSier  s  rebellion 
(See  any  Eiigll&h  history  of  the  year  1381  ) 

Russian  submarines,  based  oii.y  90  n.Ues 
from  the  United  States,  could  pulverize  the 
Canaveral  testing  operations  and  tiie  neigh- 
boring Patrick  Air  Force  base  in  a  single 
stroke.  And  the  escap>e  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers, highly  skilled  scientists  and  technicians, 
to  the  mainland  would  be  cut  off  If  Just  two 
bridges  of  the  nearby  causeway  system  to 
Cocoa  and  Melbourne  were  destroyed.  Lovely 
prospect.  Isn't  It? 

Passports  for  travelers  to  and  from  Cuba 
are  not,  at  present,  required.  Which  makee 
It  pie-easy  for  Cuban  "refugees"  to  infiltrate 
the  teeming  Cuban  populations  at  Miami, 
Key  West.  Tampa,  and  other  Florida  cities 
So  we  have  a  full-fledged  fifth  column  wait- 
ing— Just  waiting.  And  that  fifth  column 
can  fly  also  from  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
as  "tourists"  to  bring  money  and  aid  to 
Cuban  subversives. 

Missiles  are  no  respecters  of  populations. 
Submarines  prowling  the  "free"  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  (soon  to  become.  I  fear,  a  Russian 
lake)  could  lob  missiles  into  the  compara- 
tively nearby  points  of  Miami;  Jacksonville, 
now  one  of  this  country's  mightiest  ports; 
Tampa,  ditto;  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Savan- 
nah, and  otir  own  Charleston.  Inland,  the 
missiles  could  seek  out  the  missile  base  at 
HuntsvlUe,  Ala.;  the  world's  largest  infantry 
school.  Fort  Bennlng,  near  Columbus.  Ga.; 
the  extensive  mining  operations  at  Birming- 
ham; the  communications  center,  Atlanta — 
and  how  many  more.  Then  the  mopping-up 
of>eratlons  could  begin. 

This  Is  a  dagger  aimed  at  our  backs  The 
South  should  sp>ark  the  movement  to  remove 
It,  pronto  senoras  y  senores,  muy.  muy  pronto. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carohna.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  informed  by  sources  of  un- 
impeachable veracity  that  the  Castro  re- 
gime is  spending  millions  of  dollars  to 
turn  and  sway  American  public  opinion 
toward  a  policy  of  appeasement  and 
subordination.  Castro's  gang  hope  to 
compel  our  Department  of  State  to 
tolerate  the  misdeeds  of  the  "beardmks' 
and  thus  provide  a  breathinsz  sj)eil  for 
them  to  consolidate  the  ccanplete  sub- 
ordination of  the  Cuban  masses  mto  the 
Soviet  Empire. 

Again.  I  warn  the  Congress  that  if 
Castro  and  his  group  succeed  in  these 
malignant  objectives,  those  in  the  posi- 
tion of  direction  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  would  be  committing  sui- 
cide in  allowing  any  unfriendly  regime  m 
Cuba  to  dictate  to  us  a  policy  de.'^ipned  to 
threaten  our  security,  otir  international 
program,  and  our  defense  policy  m  the 
American  Hemisphere,  I  again  warn  the 
Congress  that  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tary bases  of  the  Soviet  universal  empire 
90  miles  away  from  our  shoreline  would 
constitute  not  only  a  threat  to  the  Cape 
Canaveral  missile  center  but  could  even 
impede  the  transp)ortation  of  the  gigan- 
tic Saturn  missile,  which  would  ha\e  to 
come  to  Canaveral  by  water,  thruu.i:;h  the 
Straits  of  Florida  between  Cuba  and  Key 
West.  In  order  to  prevent  the  bombing 
of  Miami  and  other  American  cities,  as 
Castro's  puppet  President  Dorticos  had 
the  effrontery  to  imply  in  one  of  his  anti- 
American  speeches,  the  United  States 
faces  the  urgent  need  to  reappral.se  and 
to  change  its  whole  policy  in  regard  to 
relations  with  the  Castro  regime. 


Not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Cuban 
people;  not  only  for  the  sake  of  protect- 
ing and  sa\'ing  the  confiscated  property 
of  American  investors  m  Cuba;  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  our  security:  but  also  be- 
cause our  very  survival  is  threatened  by 
this  little  pipsqueak — it  is  paramount 
that  urgent,  immediate  action  be  taken 
to  safeguard  oui-  welfare.  Unless  we  act 
nuw.  we  may  be  placed  m  a  position  of 
infenonty  when  the  effect  of  Soviet 
scheming  brings  the  problem  to  a  head. 
And  that  problem— I  again  warn  the 
Congress — is  no  longer  just  a  Cuban 
problem.  It  is  a  real,  defined,  definite 
U.S   problem — a  hemispheric  problem. 

Those  who  are  trying  to  cover  their 
mistakes   imply   that    their    inability   to 
formulate  action  is  due  to  fear  of  Latm 
American  rejection.     The  truth  is  th^_-= 
every  Latin  American  government,  ex-     ^ 
cept  Castro's,  is  fearful  that  he  and  his      \ 
group  may  succeed  in  undermining  tlie 
foundation  of  their  own  leiuiership  and 
topple  their  governments   mto  anarchy 
and  chaos.     The  confiscation  and  disre- 
gard  for    property    rights    espoused    by 
Ca.stro  hurts  the  chances  for  Spanish- 
American   governments   to   obtain   eco- 
nomic help  and  American  investments. 

Who  would  invest  a  penny  m  any 
enterprise,  in  any  country,  if  he  thout:ht 
that  his  savings  would  be  robbed?  As  a 
result  of  the  Castro  problem  the  Soviet 
Universal  Empire  is  harassing  us  and  all 
the  countries  of  Latin  America.  After 
137  years,  Russia,  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord  1960.  is  finally  nearing  her  goal  of 
establishing  a  beachhead  in  the  South- 
ern HemL-^phere. 

With  the  long  background  of  historic 
friendly  relations  with  Cuba,  will  the 
American  people  endanger  their  own 
.security  to  the  bearded  pipsqueak  of  the 
Antilles — the  Communist  Pidei  Castro'' 
Will  we  allow  the  great  majority  of  the 
Cuban  people  to  suffer  the  tyranny  of 
Castro  or  will  we  defy  his  challenge  and 
fight  for  our  security  and  for  ihc  se- 
curity of  our  hemisphere? 

Will  we  renounce  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine? Will  we  forget  our  obligations 
to  the  other  Americas?  Do  we  want  the 
Soviet  Universal  Empire  so  thoroughly 
entrenched  in  Cuba^  Will  we  forpet  our 
obligations  toward  the  Cuban  i>eople 
whom  we  helped  to  liberate?  Will  we 
surrender  our  interests  as  well  as  our 
self-respect? 

Cuba  IS  no  foreign  land  to  us  She  is 
as  important  to  us  as  any  of  our  own 
States;  she  forms  part  of  our  hegemony. 
God,  through  His  divine  workings,  cre- 
ated our  geographical  proximity.  Will 
we  lose,  by  inaction,  what  generations  of 
Cubans  and  Americans  gained  by  .sacri- 
fice, including  their  lives  and  fortunes? 
Will  we  let  Cuba  lose  her  freedom? 

These  are  facts  that  no  bearded  im- 
perialist handmaiden  in  Cuba  nor  their 
sponsors  in  the  United  States  can  ef- 
face Cuba  and  the  United  States  must 
march  together,  forever,  throut^h  the 
course  of  history,  enjoying  the  full  bene- 
fits of  their  association  and  sharing  the 
setbacks  and  asperities  of  life  I  am 
afraid  we  are  so  busy  trymg  to  save  the 
world  in  Europe.  Asia  Africa,  and  else- 
where that  we  are  forgetting  about  our 
own  hemisphere. 
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After  deep  meditatior.  aj.d  fu:i  con- 
sideration of  all  the  implicatioas  and  of 
the  responsibility  I  incur,  I  must  obev 
the  dictates  of  my  corLsc:ence  I  call 
upon  the  President  of  the  Unitetl  Staffs 
of  America  to  take  bold  a/^ti  n  a.^ainst 
the  Castro  tyranny.  This  bloody  gang 
of  cu'ithroats  dares  to  insult,  threaten, 
attack,  and  m.;.s  re  present  us  to  the  world. 
It  d.ires  to  chaKenere  the  power  that  was 
IrLstnunental  in  secur.ner  freedom  for  the 
co'intn-'  it  now  de.'spoiLs  We  must  use 
force  to  tl^.e  uttprm^?*'  »n  -urb  this  des- 
pot that  en=;laves  hi.-  o  n  ;  ople  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword  the  whip  of  the  jailer, 
the  knife  of  the  butcher,  and  the  tongue 
of  the  viper 

It  is  time  wp  demonstrated  to  the 
world  our  willin^^ness  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge— reeardless  of   its   implication? 

Will  we  succumb  to  the  torture  of  slow 
strangulation  because  of  the  fear  of 
world  catastrophe?  I  hopf  not.  World 
optnion  will  support  us  if  we  move  with 
force — even  though  the  n.-k,  in  the  eyes 
of  some,  may  be  ^rave 

Mr  Speaker  I  am  an  American — and 
as  God  is  m.y  judse — I  want  my  countrj' 
to  act.  I  am  proud  of  being  an  Ameri- 
can— and  I  no  longer  want  to  bear  the 
shame  of  inact.on  while  the  foul- 
mouthed  Castro  ca,-trates  American 
virlhty 

Mr,   Sp^-aker.   I   include   a   n.imber   of 
newspaper  articles  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject.    They  are  as  follows: 
[Ft-   rr.  -ho  N'ox  Y  .rk  Times,  June  25,  1960] 

Red   Cub.\n    Data  Se^zid  in  Panama — SEcarr 

Pol  re  r    .^s-f-rx    Packet    Flown    to    Envot 
CoNT^:.-.  r^,   c 'OMMu>JisT   Propaganda 

Pan-ama  June  24— The  secret  police  have 
seized  a  shipment  of  18  packages  air- 
freighted f:  >m  Havana  for  the  Cuban  Em- 
baspy  here  and  say  that  one  they  r)p»-'ned  C(>n- 
talned  C'>mmu;.lst  propagandi,. 

Auth'>rizaU->n  .s  bei;.;:  .S'  'j?r. '  '  •■  -m  the 
OoverrLrnent  f^r  '.ue  j-x^.-ce  t.j  :«■:  the  17 
other  packages. 

The  Cuban  Ambassador.  Jos^  M.  Cabrera 
Vila,  today  denied  allegations  of  the  secret 
police  'y..Ai  -/uv  narket  seized  at  Tocumen 
Airport  Wedne.^day  and  opened  contained 
Soviet  magazines,  Marxist  literature  from 
the  Sovie'  Enaba.'i.-y  m  Havan.i  and  promo- 
tional material  for  Uie  forthcoming  Latin- 
American  you^ii  conference  In  Havana,  a 
pr:>je^*:ed  gathering  generally  considered  t../ 
be  leftist  In  outlook. 

S»"-yiT  Cdbr"r<i  called  on  Foreign  Minister 
Mig  let  J  M  ren  Jr.  today  In  connection 
wi-1.  ■;  '  'u-°  of  the  packet  but  presented 
no  f  jrn.  , .  pr  -test. 

A  soi^kesman  for  the  Foreign  Ministry  said 
Seu^r  Mt^reno  had  told  the  Ambassador  that 
no  dlnlomatlc  privileges  were  violated  when 
Panamanian  cu.'itoms  men  opened  the  packet 
addressed  to  the  AmtMwsador. 

ENVOY   DESCR13&S  (.u.VTENTS 

._  Tlie  Forei£;n  MmL'^ter  in'ormed  Senor 
Cabrera  that  diploma:. c  immun.ty  did  not 
apply  because  the  package  contained  printed 
propaganda  material  Instead  of  diplomatic 
T'Tre-ponden^e 

Tlie  shipmen'-  ■};\f.  At'-i  -.ed  <t  .::  Pinam.a 
by  a  C-46  freighter  of  the  Cuban  Aer  .:,ostaI 
line,  which  wa.s  detained  here  brief/  before 
being  cleared  f  r  promotion  m  ,^' ■  ;',:.  Amer- 
ica, with  the  reniainder  of  the  iwaU. 

Senor  Cabrera  said  he  had  not  had  suf- 
ficient notice  of  the  plane's  arrival  to  request 
diplomatic  entry  In  advance  for  the  packages. 

Senor  C  ibr^ r  i  ...^^  contended  that  the 
packet  opetied  bv  -,i.p  "(ecret  police  contained 
merely   literature  on  the  Cuban  revolution. 


Including  the  newspaper  Revoluclon  and 
INR.-H  the  magazine  of  Premier  Fidel  Castro's 
land  reform  agency.  Both  publlcatlona  en- 
ter Par. ^rr.a  regularly  through  commercial 
channels 

However,  various  alleged  reproductions  of 
:iie  impounded  Soviet  propaganda  appeared 
In  the  Spanish-language  press  and  on  tele- 
vision. Among  them  were  copies  of  the 
magazine  USSR,  and  the  book  "The  Soviet 
Union — Capital  of  Peace." 

The  Cuban  Ambassador  branded  these  re- 
productions as  fakes,  as  did  a  spokesman  for 
the  Panamanian  Committee  for  the  Defense 
of  the  Cuban  Revolution  and  adlled  groups 
here. 

The  spokesman  also  charged  that  behind 
the  package  Incident  lay  Intervention  by  the 
United  States  In  Panama's  International  rela- 
tions. Sources  close  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
said  they  knew  of  no  involvement  by  the 
United  States  In  the  propaganda  seizure. 

The  pro-Castro  group  further  charged  the 
United  States  with  trying  to  turn  Panama 
Into  a  tool  to  Isolate  the  Cuban  revolution. 
It  declared  that  such  action  was  led  by  the 
same  elements  "that  deny  us  our  rights  In 
the  Canal  Zone." 


Other  Stops  for  Puunc 

Washington,  June  24. — It  was  reported 
here  today  that  the  plane  that  delivered  the 
Cuban  packages  to  Panama  had  been  sched- 
uled to  make  stops  also  at  Guayquil,  Ecua- 
dor, and  at  Antaiogosta  and  Santiago  In 
Chile. 

The  customs  agents.  It  was  reported,  found 
other  cases  of  Conununlst  literature  on  board 
consigned  to  Cuban  diplomatic  missions  In 
Ecuador  and  Chile. 

Officials  here  had  no  detailed  Information 
on  the  pamphlets  In  the  cases  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  were  said  to  have  a  picture 
of  Lenin  on  the  cover  and  the  initials  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Meanwhile  George  V.  Allen,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  gave  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  here  today  an  ac- 
count of  Cuba's  antl-U  S.  propaganda  cam- 
paign in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Allen  said  it  was  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  this  campaign  was  "an  integral 
part  of  the  International  Communist  con- 
spiracy which  alms  to  convince  the  rest  of 
Latin  America  that  the  United  States  stands 
tn  the  way  of  the  area's  economic,  political, 
and  Eoclal  progress." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  18.  1960) 

Vkniztjii-a  War.vs  Cuba  oh  On.  Thrfat 

Caracas.  June  17 — Venezuela  threatened 
today  to  put  Cuba  on  an  oil  blacklist  If  the 
Fidel  Castro  regime  forces  foreign  oil  com- 
panies In  Cuba  to  refine  Soviet  crude  at 
Venezuela's  exp>ense. 

Mines  Minister  Alfonso  Perez  said  Cuba 
cannot  exp)ect  ever  again  to  receive  pre- 
ferred treatment  If  it  cuts  Venezuelan  Im- 
ports as  threatened. 

Ven^uela  shipm  an  average  70.000  barrels 
a  day  to  Cuba,  but  this  would  be  cut  by 
25  percent  under  Castro  plans  to  make  for- 
eign oil  companies  in  Cuba  refine  18,000 
barrels  a  day  of  Soviet  oil  on  a  priority 
basis. 

Perez  said  Cuban  imports  represent  3.19 
percent  of  the  Venezuelan  export  market. 
He  5aid  Venezeula  would  not  make  any  di- 
rect representations  to  Cuba  on  the  subject 
because  this  would  constitute  an  interven- 
tion   in    that    nation's    Internal    affairs. 

But  he  said  a  worldwide  oil  shortage  la 
Imminent  and  he  warned  that  Cuba  can- 
liiA  e.xpect  Venezuela  to  sacrifice  permanent 
clienta  if  Cuba  in  the  future  should  wish 
to  resume  its  full  quota  of  Venezuelan  ex- 
ports. 

He  did  not  cnmn.ent  on  the  rep>orted 
Cuban  thrent,  t^.  d^nv  foreign  otl  oompcinles 


the  dollar  exchange  needed  to  buy  the 
Venezuelan  product  If  they  did  not  accede 
to  the  government  "request"  that  they  refine 
Soviet  crude. 

"Any  decrease  In  Cuban  oil  Imports  from 
Venezuela  Involves  changes  that  cannot  later 
be  altered,"  he  warned. 

The  Caracas  press  emphasized  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Minister's  warning.  La  Esfera 
called  It  a  "Venezuelan  ultimatum  to  Ha- 
vana." El  Universal  said  bluntly:  "Vene- 
Euela's  position  should  be  that  If  the  Cuban 
Government  confiscates  (foreign)  refineries 
which  process  our  crude,  we  should  refuse 
to  sell  her  when  she  needs  It" 

Ultimas  Noticlas  said :  "The  Cuban  Gov- 
ernments  determination  to  give  preference 
to  Russian  crude  oU  U  being  widely  com- 
mented in  tones  adverse  to  the  Castro 
regime." 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 

Castro  Sats  U.S.  Holdings  Fact  Seiztjre  if 
Sugar  Is  Cut — Premier  Threatens  Re- 
taliation Against  Ant  Quota  Reduction 
BT  Congress — Calxa  It  "Economic  Aggres- 
sion" 

Havana,  June  23.— Premier  Fidel  Castro 
threatened  today  to  meet  "economic  aggres- 
sion" by  the  United  States  with  the  seizure 
of  all  American-owned  proi>erty  and  business 
Interests  In  Cuba. 

The  Premier  did  not  explain  whether  the 
property  would  be  nationalized,  expropriated 
or  confiscated. 

The  Government  earlier  denounced  moves 
In  Washington  yesterday  pointing  toward  a 
cut  In  the  Cuban  quota  in  the  U.S.  stigar 
market  Secretary  of  State  ChrlsUan  A.  Hert- 
er  said  at  a  congressional  hearing  that  the 
administration  would  accept  a  proposal  to 
give  the  President  standby  authority  to  re- 
duce the  quota  if  the  national  Interest  war- 
ranted it. 

Among  the  American -owned  companies 
operating  In  Cuba,  Dr.  Castro  named  the 
Cuban  Telephone  Co..  the  Cuban  Electric 
Co  ,  banks,  sugar  mills,  mines.  Including  the 
$100  million  U.S.  Government -owned  Nlcaro 
nickel  plant,  oil  companies,  and  concessions 
and  commercial  establishments. 

The  revolutionary  leader's  threat  was  made 
In  a  speech  to  a  union  of  members  of  the 
Directorate  of  the  Thirties,  which  headed  the 
uprising  against  former  President  Oerardo 
Machado  In  1933.  Among  those  present  was 
former  President  Carlos  I*rlo  Socarras 

Premier  Castro  spoke  bitterly  of  the  US. 
power  to  reduce  the  Cuban  su^ar  quota. 
This  Is  another  economic  aggression  from 
the  United  States  to  add  to  a  long  list,  he 
said. 

"The  Cuban  revolution  has  been  generous 
and  has  permitted  all  American-owned  com- 
panies to  operate,"  he  said.  "They  are  still 
here  today,  but  In  the  future  they  niny 
not  be  here."  he  added. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  the  right  to  approve 
any  laws  It  wishes  In  the  territory  under 
its  jurisdiction,  "but  we  have  the  right  to 
approve  laws  which  will  apply  In  our  terri- 
tory also,"  the  Premier  said. 

"They  forget  how  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  North  Americans  have 
invested  here  In  Cuba,"  he  said. 

The  Premier  warned  the  Cuban  people  that 
the  coming  months  and  years  would  be  ex- 
tremely hard  and  a  test  of  their  devotion  to 
the  revolution.  However,  he  declared,  "all 
aggression,  whether  economic  or  military," 
will  fall  and  the  Cuban  revolution  will  never 
be  stopped. 

"No  true  revolution  has  ever  failed  because 
it  has  its  roots  in  humanity,"  he  said. 

MIMISTTR     II*    WARNIIfO 

Earlier,  Dr.  Raul  Cepero  BonlUa.  Minister 
of  Commerce,  said  any  quota  reduction  would 
be  applied  to  the  production  of  the  American- 
owned  mills. 
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Cuba  would  retaliate  with  "specific  re- 
strictions" against  commerce  with  the  United 
States,  with  the  establishment  of  new  In- 
dustries, with  crop  diversification,  and  with 
the  opening  of  new  international  markets, 
he  added. 

It  is  pointed  out  here  that  Cuba  already 
has  almost  paralyzed  Imports  from  the 
United  States  by  currency  restrictions  and 
other  measures.  Since  the  greater  part  of 
Cuba's  imix)rt8.  Including  the  bulk  of  her 
food,  have  traditionally  come  from  the 
United  States,  this  policy  has  produced 
steadily  Increasing  shortages. 

American -owned  sugar  mills,  which  now 
number  36.  as  compared  with  121  Cuban- 
owned  mills,  produced  36.74  percent  of  the 
Island's  sugar  in   1959. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  disputed  a 
statement  yesterday  by  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  A.  Herter  that  the  sugar  outlook 
m  Cuba  was  uncertain.  Cuba  has  1,100.000 
tons  of  sugar  on  hand  and  can  Increase  pro- 
duction at  any  time  to  supply  the  United 
States  with  more  than  the  present  quota. 
Dr.  Cep>ero  said. 

He  said  that  Cuba  produced  5.700,000  long 
tons  of  sugar  this  year  but  that  there  was 
suflftclent  cane  left  in  the  fields  to  have 
produced  6.400.000  tons. 

The  United  States  wishes  to  continue  its 
"economic  control"  over  Cuba,  according  to 
the  Minister.  He  said  that  the  relations  t>e- 
tween  Cuba  and  her  biggest  customer  and 
supplier  had  always  been  detrimental  to 
Cuba. 

Dr.  Cepero  charged  that  the  sugar  law  pro- 
posed In  the  United  States  violated  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  "The  Eagle  Is  showing  Its  claws," 
he  said. 

The  proposal  would  enable  the  President 
to  cut  Cuba's  quota  tn  the  U.S.  market  If  the 
national  Interest  warranted  it. 

The  Government  press  and  radio  attacked 
the  United  States  last  night  and  today  for 
"new  economic  aggression."  Jos^  Pardo  Llada. 
radio  commentator  considered  a  voice  of  the 
Government,  declared  that  the  "Insolent " 
Americans  would  learn  that  the  Cuban  rev- 
olutionary government  was  "not  alone"  since 
the  whole  of  Latin  America  was  shouting, 
"Cuba  yes,  Yankees  no  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

Secretary  of  State  Herter  told  a  House 
Agriculture  Committee  Wednesday  that  this 
w£is  "an  appropriate  time"  lor  the  United 
States  to  "reduce  the  dependence  of  Its  con- 
sumers on  Cuban  sugar." 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  which  has 
been  twice  extended  for  4-year  periods  and 
is  scheduled  to  expire  December  31,  Cuba's 
1960  quota  totals  3.119,655  tons.  The  ad- 
ministration has  sought  a  4-year  extension 
with  authority  for  the  President  to  reduce 
quotas  either  in  the  national  Interest  or  to 
Insure  a  stable  supply. 

The  Sugar  Act  establishes  quotas  for  both 
U.S.  producers  of  beet  and  cane  sugar,  and 
for  producers  abroad.  This  protects  domes- 
tic gfrowers  from  low-cost  foreign  competi- 
tion without  employing  a  high  tariff. 


I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
June  24,   1960] 

Castro   Will   Retaliate   if  Sugar  Quota   Is 
Cut 

Havana.  June  24. — Fidel  Castro  has  threat- 
ened to  confiscate  all  U.S.  business  interests 
In  Cuba  if  the  United  States  cuts  the  quota 
of  Cuban  sugar  on  whtth  It  pays  the  Island 
nation  a  bonus  of  $150  million  a  year. 

The  Cuban  Prime  Minister  termed  a  pro- 
posal before  Congress  to  give  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dent standby  authority  to  cut  the  quota 
economic  aggression  and  a  knife  thrtist  In 
the  chest.  His  100-mlnute  speech  last  night 
was  broadcast  over  a  nationwide  radio 
hookup. 


"We  will  not  remain  impassive,"  he  said 
"We  will  know  how  to  meet  economic  ag- 
gression." 

BILLION    IN    IN\ESTMENTS 

Speaking  of  the  huge  U.S  business  inter- 
ests In  Cuba,  Mr.  Castro  said:  "In  the  same 
manner  that  they  are  there  now,  it  may  be 
in  the  future  that  they  are  not  there." 

American  investments  in  Cuba  before  Mr. 
Castro  came  to  power  totaled  about  a  billion 
dollars,  but  the  revolutionary  regime  has 
taken  over  about  a  third  of  this,  chiefly 
sugar  and  cattle  lands.  Properties  still  In 
American  hands  Include  the  $300  million 
Cuban  Electric  Co.,  the  $115  million  Cuban 
Telephone  Co.,  banks,  sugar  mills,  mines,  oil 
refineries  and  various  commercial  enter- 
prises 

Most  businesses  still  In  American  hands 
have  been  curtailed  by  the  Castro  regime. 
American  Imports  of  half  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  have  been  cut  in  half,  The  electric 
company's  rates  have  been  cut  a  third. 

The  government  has  refused  to  release 
more  than  $50  million  In  foreign  exchange  to 
pay  United  States  and  British  oil  companies 
for  Venezuelan  oil  they  imported,  refined, 
and  sold  to  the  Cubans.  Cuban  interven- 
tors  have  been  put  In  other  American  busi- 
nesses with  authority  to  overrule  the  Amer- 
ican managers  at  any  time.  Americans,  par- 
ticularly those  working  for  sugar  or  cattle 
companies,  have  been  arrested  arbitrarily  and 
harassed  repeatedly. 

The  United  States  Is  still  bujrlng  about 
SVj  million  tons  of  sugar  a  year  from  Cuba, 
more  than  half  the  Cuban  crop,  and  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  producers  Is  paying  a  premium  of 
about  2  cents  above  the  world  market  price. 
Much  of  the  rest  of  the  Cuban  crop  Is  sold 
at  a  world  price  of  about  3  cents  a  pound,  or 
a  cent  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

REDUCTION    SOUGHT 

Since  Mr.  Castro's  increasing  restrictions 
on  American  Investors  in  Cuba,  sentiment 
has  been  Increasing  in  the  U.S.  Congress  for 
a  cut  In  the  sugar  quota  allotted  Cuba  and 
an  Increase  in  purchases  from  other  pro- 
ducers whose  governments  are  more  friendly 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Elsenhower  government  for  many 
months  resisted  the  congressional  pressure. 
But  Secretary  of  State  Herter  told  a  congres- 
sional committee  Wednesday  the  time  has 
come  to  ""reduce  the  dependence  of  [U.S.] 
consumers  on  Cuban  sugar."  He  said  the  ad- 
ministration would  accept  the  proposal  to 
give  the  President  power  to  cut  the  quota. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  25.  1960] 

Bar  Cuba  Base  to  Reds.  OAS  Urged 

(By  Fred  S.  Hoffman) 

Members  of  Congress  yesterday  urged  that 
the  Organization  of  American  States  act  to 
prevent  the  Russians  and  Chinese  from  using 
Cuba  as  a  beachhead  for  Communist  p>ene- 
tratlon  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

At  the  same  time.  VS.  Information  Agency 
Chief  George  V.  Allen  told  a  House  group  the 
Soviets  may  be  angling  for  military  bases  In 
this  hemisphere. 

Senator  BJenneth  B.  Keating.  Republican 
of  New  York,  declared  that  Communist 
activity  in  Cuba  poses  the  boldest  challenge 
to  hemisphere  freedom  that  "we  have  known 
In  60  years." 

Other  Senators  applauded  Keating's 
speech,  and  Senator  G«orge  A  Smathers, 
Democrat  of  Florida,  said  there  no  longer 
can  be  any  doubt  that  Cuba  under  Fidel 
Castro  is   In   effect  a  Soviet  satellite. 

EARLY    ACTION    tTRGXO 

Representative  Paul  C.  Rogers,  Democrat 
of  Florida,  said  something  mtist  be  done 
"before  It  Is  too  late  and  we  find  a  Russian 
satellite  nation  situated  only  90  miles  from 
our  coast  Infiltrating  Into  all  friendly  gov- 
ernments of  Central  and  South  America." 


hi  the  State  Department,  Secret£iry  Chrls- 
tirtji  A.  Herter  told  his  news  conference  the 
United  States  Intends  to  present  to  the  OAS 
Inter -American  Peace  Committee  new  evi- 
dence against  the  Castro  regime  He  Indi- 
cated the  step  would  be  taken  in  August, 

Allen,  testifying  before  a  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  said  "the  Cuban  revo- 
lution, with  Its  extreme  leftist  overtones,  has 
oi>ened  the  door  to  increased  Communist 
penetration  of  this  hemisphere." 

Allen  £>uggested  Russia — which  long  has 
smarted  over  U.S.  bases  ringing  the  Commu- 
nist empire — ^may  now  have  decided  ""two 
can  play  at  this  game  and  they  can  start 
operating  In  our  backyard." 

The  new  expressions  of  concern  came  a  day 
after  Castro  threatened  to  confiscate  all  U.S. 
business  Interests  in  Cuba  If  the  United 
States  cuts  the  Island  Republic's  sugar  quota. 
The  United  States  pays  Cuba  a  subsidy  of 
$150  million  a  year  on  the  sugar  this  country 
buys. 

Senator  Wallace  F  Bennftt.  Republican 
of  Utah,  told  the  Senate  that  Castro  "has 
now  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  in- 
tends to  use  American  Investments  In  Cuba 
as  a  hostage  to  prevent  any  change  in  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  18.  19601 
Castro  Set  To  Visit  Moscow 

Moscow,  June  17 — Prime  Minister  Fidel 
Castro  Is  to  visit  Moscow,  Tass  announced 
today. 

The  visit  will  repay  a  previously  announced 
visit  to  Cuba  by  Soviet  Premier  NlklU  S. 
Khrushchev.  The  date  of  the  exchange  will 
be  fixed  later. 

The  Soviet  news  agency  said  Castro's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Soviet  Invitation  was  dis- 
closed at  a  news  conference  by  Antonio 
Nunez  Jimenez,  leader  of  a  Cuban  Govern- 
ment economic  mission  now   in  Moscow. 

Nunez  Jimenez  said  the  Cuban  mission 
called  on  Khrushchev  to  thank  him  for  his 
repeated  warm  pronouncements  alx)ut  the 
Cuban  people  and  the  Cuban  revolution. 

Nunez  Jlmlnez  stressed  that  the  purpose 
of  the  current  uegotiatlons  was  to  expand 
trade  above  all  In  oil  and  sugar.  The  oil 
purchases  now  made  by  Cuba  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
meet  a  quarter  of  her  requirements,  he  said. 
"Russian  oil  is  cheaper  for  us  than  Ameri- 
can, and  naturally  we  prefer  to  buy  it.'  he 
added. 

(Nunez  Jimenez  said  the  purchase  of  Soviet 
oil  would  save  Cuba  $24  million.  Reuters 
reported. 

(He  said  some  people  did  not  like  Cuban 
friendship  with  Russia.  "They  are  unable 
to  understand  Cuba,'"  he  added,  'Just  as 
(U.S.  Vice  President)  Richard  M,  Nixon 
cannot  understand  the  will  of  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America  and  as  many  cannot  under- 
stand such  events  as  the  cancellation  by  the 
Japanese  Government  of  Eisenhower's  visit." 

(He  also  announced  that  Cuba  will  stop 
Importing  rice  from  the  United  States.) 


I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News] 
Retaliation   for  Sugar  Cut  Vowed — Castro 

Warns  UNrrED  States  of  More  Seizures 

Havana.  June  24. — Premier  Pldel  Castro 
says  his  revolutionary  government  may  con- 
fiscate hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  UB  property  If  Congress  reduces  Cuba's 
share   of   the  American  sugar   market. 

In  a  speech  yesterday  Castro  cited  the 
Cuban  Telephone  Co.  the  Cuban  Electric 
Co.,  and  various  banks,  sugar  mills  and  mines 
among  American -owned  properties  which 
have  not  yet  been  taken  over  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

"They  are  here  now,  but  it  may  be  that 
they  will  not  l>e  here,"  he  said,  obviously 
suggesting  government  seizure. 

Castro's  remarks  crested  a  flood  of  bitter 
Cuban  reaction  tc  Secretary  oi  State  Chris- 
tian   Herter's    recent    suggestion    that    tiM 
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Unlt«l  SUtes  shouM  reduce  ir.s  purcha.?es  o? 
Cuban  sugar. 

Actuai'.y.  no  decision  on  '.he  Cuban  sugar 
salea  was  reached  In  Wash.n^.. -n  aT*er  dj.y 
and  nig^:  sessions  by  the  H^.'use  Agricu'.'-ure 
Committee. 

Chairman  Harold  D  Coolty  Democrat, 
of  N^rth  Carolina,  said.  "It  Ir-  k.i  .Ke  we 
made  some  progress."  But  he  addetl  no  ac- 
t;  n  was  taken  because  Bome  senior  members 
couLd  ant  attend. 

Mr  C-r)OL£Y  sa:d  he  thought  the  commit- 
tee would  approve  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
Su^^ar  Gontrol  Act  with  these  additional  pro- 
visions: 

Authority  for  the  President  to  cut  Cuba's 
one-third  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  If 
such  action  is  necessary  In  the  national  In- 
terest between  the  time  Congress  adjourns 
next  month  and  the  opening  of  the  next 
session. 

An  ajnendment  directing  the  Apiculture 
Depar*.mient  to  acquire  replacement  sugar 
from  other  countries  which  have  U.S.  quotas 
if  Cuba  s  allocation  is  cut. 

The  Castro  pre.ss  denounced  "XJS.  eco- 
nomic a^!<ression.  '  Commerce  Minister  Raul 
Cepero  Bonllla  said  Mr.  Herter  lied  when  he 
said  expert*  believe  Cuban  sugar  production 
will  decrease  under  the  guidance  of  Castro's 
revolutionaries, 

Cas'-ro  referred  repeatedly  to  the  "j>ower- 
ful  petroletmi  trusts"  (Esso.  Texaco,  and 
Shell)  which  have  refused  to  refine  Russian 
oil  for  sale  by  Cuban  Interests.  He  threat- 
ened last  week  to  confiscate  the  big  foreign 
oil  refineries 

'•[The  US  Congress]  Is  forgetting  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dolUxrs  of  American 
Interests  In  Cuba."  he  said.  They  are  not 
going  to  force  us  to  our  knees  with  aggres- 
sion  and  threats.     We   krK>w  how  to  reply." 


(From    the  Washington  Evening  Star,  June 

18,  1960] 
UNrrED  sT\Tiri  Preparing  Proof  or  New  Plot 

B  V   Castro 

U^.  offlci  Is  held  today  what  they  believe 
to  be  abf  .;ute  proof  that  the  Castro  regime 
liaa  fr:.r:.ed  a  new  plot  to  embarrass  the 
TTnited  .-5ta*es 

They  plan  w  MTap  the  case  of  Chester 
Lacay<.  into  a  Lund'.e  of  evidence  to  be  pre- 
sf  nted  to  the  In:*r-Amer:c-an  Peace  Commit- 
tee 1;:  .1  nv!.t!-i  or  so.  The  evidence  is  aimed 
at  showing  that  the  revolutionary  Havana 
government  Is  upsetting  peace  In  the  Carlb- 
beftn 

Lacayo  1.^  a  Nlcaraguan  exile  oppc^sed  to 
strongman  Luis  Somoza.  He  has  been  ar- 
rested by  the  Cubans.  Premier  Pldel  Castro 
and  President  Oswaldo  Dorticos  have  accu8e<i 
the  U  S  Government  of  conspiring  with 
Lacay  •  tn  mwunt  a  move  from  Cuba  to  un- 
seat the  .Vicaraguan  leader. 

In  making  his  allegation  Mr  Castro  waved 
some  ph  tographs  ar;d  a  telegram  on  a  Cuban 
TV  show  June  10.  The  scmlofflcial  Havana 
newspaper  Revolucion  reproduced  some  of 
the  supposed  evidence  June  16. 

The  docximents  purportedly  show  Lacayo 
meeting  State  Department  officials  In  Wash- 
ington But  the  photos  arent  what  Mr.  Cas- 
tro makes  them  out  to  be. 

Por  Instance.  In  one  picture  allegedly  of 
Lacayo  with  Roy  R  Rut)ottom.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
the  man  with  Lacayo  does  not  resemble  Mr. 
Rubottom.  Other  pictures  are  obviously 
mislabeled  too. 

The  telegram  purport*  to  be  notice  to 
Lacayo  from  C.  Allan  Stewart.  State  Depart- 
ment officer  in  charge  of  Central  American 
affairs,  of  a  forthcoming  appointment  with 
Secretary  of  State  Herter. 

Western  Union,  however,  says  no  such  tele- 
gram wa«  sent  or  paid  for  by  any  State  De- 
partment official.  The  State  Department 
says  Lacayo  never  saw  Mr.  Herter  or  Mr.  Ru- 
bottom. 


The  telegram  was  dated  last  January  9. 
If  U  S  Investigators  find  that  such  a  tele- 
Kr.i.m  was  actually  sent  January  9,  they 
ti^-ure  this  will  show  that  Castro  agents  had 
been  planning  the  plot  fcH-  months.  They 
will  alao  have  a  case  against  the  telegram 
s«"nder  for  misrepresenting  himself  as  a  Fed- 
eral offlclal. 


[From   the  Washington  Evening   Star,  June 
21, 19601 

CtJBA  Repeats  Claim  or  US    Conspikact 

Havana.  June  21. — Cuba's  Foreign  Ministry 
last  night  rejected  an  American  protest  over 
expulsion  of  two  U.S.  diplomats  and  rep)eated 
charges  they  were  conspiring  against  Fidel 
Castro's  government. 

At  the  same  time  Foreign  Minister  Raul 
Roa  asked  U  S  Ambassador  Philip  Bonsai  to 
Instruct  Embassy  personnel  not  to  engage  In 
conspiratorial  activities. 

There  was  no  immediate  comment  from  the 
Embassy  on  Mr.  Roa's  letter. 

The  Foreign  Ministry  letter  was  in  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Bonsai's  protest  June  18 
against  the  expulsion  of  William  O  Prlede- 
mann,  Stillwater,  Okla..  and  Edwin  L.  Sweet, 
Abilene.  Tex  .  legal  attaches  at  the  Embassy. 

The  two  were  picked  up  the  night  before 
by  Cuban  Army  Intelligence  agents,  ques- 
tioned and  held  Incommunicado  for  2'2 
hours  on  charges  of  conspiring  with  Cubans 
opposing  the  Castro  regime.  They  were  freed 
after  a  tongue  lashing  by  Armed  Forces  Min- 
ister Raul  Castro  and  given  24  hours  to 
leave  the  country.    They  left  the  next  day. 

Mr  Roa's  letter  said  the  two  were  picked 
up  while  "they  were  going  to  Interview  per- 
sons who  have  been  planning  attacks  against 
the  Government." 

The  letter  also  rejected  the  Embassy's  pro- 
test that  Raul  Castro  had  spoken  to  the  two 
men  in  an  "insulting  and  aggressive  "  man- 
ner. 

"Major  Castro,  after  inquiring  if  the  two 
had  been  treated  correctly  limited  himself  to 
reproach  of  their  conduct  with  all  courtesy." 
the  letter  said. 

The  letter  made  no  mention  of  the  re- 
taliatory action  by  the  U.S.  Government  Sat- 
urday, when  It  ordered  two  Cuban  consular 
officials  to  leave  the  United  States  In  34 
hours. 


[From     the    Charleston     (S.C.)     News     and 

Courier.  June  17,  1960) 

Castro's    Mercy 

When  Batista  was  boss  In  Cuba  he  made 
mtflby  mistakes,  but  the  most  flagrant  was 
failure  to  shoot  Fidel  Castro  when  he  had 
the  chance.  Instead,  Castro's  first  attempt 
at  revolution  brought  him  only  a  term  in 
prison.  He  survived  to  oust  Batista  and 
bring  free  Cuba  to  a  state  of  slavery. 

Castro  has  not  repeated  Batista's  error  of 
mercy.  His  firing  squads  went  Into  action 
as  soon  as  he  took  charge.  This  week  Man- 
uel Beaton,  leader  of  a  fresh  revolt  against 
Castro,  and  two  of  his  companions  were 
executed. 

The  difference  between  rebel  and  patriot 
depends  on  who  pulls  the  trigger.  Cubans 
never  have  lacked  courage  and  willingness 
to  die  for  freedom.  We  predict  that  many 
more  will  have  the  opportunity. 


[From    the     Charleston     (S.C  )     News    and 

Courier,  June  23,  1960] 

End   or   Personal   Diplomacy    Hailed;    Foe- 

MCN  Service  Needs  Correcting 

In  replying  to  questions  put  to  him  by  a 
Senate  committee.  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
announced  Tuesday  a  momentous  change  In 
the  conduct  of  VS.  foreign  jxillcy.  Hence- 
forth, said  Mr.  Herter,  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration will  abandon  personal  diplo- 
macy and  again  will  stress  traditional  chan- 
nels   and    procedures   of    international   con- 


tact        Mr       Herter      disclosed      that      the 
President  plans  no  further  goodwill  trips. 

This  is  a  notable  victory  for  American 
conservatives  who  have  repeatedly  said  that 
traveling  Presidential  sideshows  gain  little 
or  nothing  for  the  United  States.  The  mob 
to  which  these  sideshows  cater  Is  notoriously 
fickle.  Today  It  may  cheer  an  American 
President.     Tomorrow  It  may  stone  him 

If  the  Eisenhower  administration  and  the 
one  that  follows  it  Into  office  next  January 
will  abolish  Presidential  Junketing,  national 
energies  will  not  be  wasted.  Conventional 
diplomacy,  plus  suitable  Intelligence  activi- 
ties and  strong  political  warfare  programs, 
will  achieve  far  better  results  for  the  United 
States  than  brief  personal  appearances 
around  the  globe 

In  the  same  conversation  with  congres- 
sional leaders.  Secretary  Herter  admitted 
that  the  State  Department  mlsgaged  the 
force  of  the  Japanese  riots  and  disregarded 
earlier  recommendations  that  the  trip  be 
canceled. 

This  admission  of  error  should  not  be 
accepted  and  then  forgotten.  Of  course 
Individuals  and  agencies  err.  But  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  Department  during  the 
last  15  years  or  more  under  both  parties 
Is  a  chronicle  of  repeated  errors.  The  State 
Department  was  wrong  on  China.  It  was 
wrong  on  Cuba.  Now  Mr.  Herter  admits  It 
Incorrectly  evaluated  the  Information  It  re- 
ceived on  Japan. 

The  News  and  Courier,  a  regional  news- 
paper with  nothing  to  go  on  except  press 
reports  available  to  everyone,  correctly  eval- 
uated Information  from  Japan.  We  also 
spotted  Fidel  Castro  for  what  the  world  now 
knows  him  to  be  when  his  revolution  IVrst 
gathered  momentum.  Why  did  the  State 
Department  and  many  liberal  newspapers 
with  far  greater  resources  guess  wrong  on 
both  counts? 

The  answer,  we  believe,  lies  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  permanent  State  Department 
officials  who  have  charge  of  evaluating  re- 
ports from  different  areas  of  the  world.  The 
record  shows  that  they  want  to  see  leftist 
movements  in  the  best  light.  Socialism  In 
Japan,  like  agrarian  reform  In  China  and 
Cuba,  are  movements  of  which  they  approve. 
Therefore,  their  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  are  biased. >  As  a  result,  the  United 
States  suffers  reverses.  The  same  thing 
applies  in  large  measvu-e  to  liberal  news- 
papers. 

We  do  not  propose  that  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  should  be  cleaned 
out  wholesale  with  each  presidential  elec- 
tion. But  we  do  believe  that  the  old  hands 
who  have  long  applauded  world  socialism 
should  be  removed  from  posts  where  they 
make  evaluations  of  events  overseas.  An 
honest  newspaper  would  not  continue  to 
employ  a  reporter  or  an  editor  who  was  con- 
sistently wrong  in  reporting  the  news. 

The  State  Department,  like  a  newspaper, 
should  demand  that  its  employees  demon - 
sUate  reporting  ability.  When  the  State 
Department's  reporting  Is  wrong,  not  one 
company  but  the  entire  Nation  is  hurt. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  When  I  made  a  few  re- 
marks earlier  in  the  day  on  this  subject 
of  Fidel  Castro  I  did  not  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  %)uth  Carolina  was  go- 
ing to  have  this  special  order  and  discuss 
the  matter  on  the  floor,  or  I  would  have 
waited  to  join  with  him.  I  should  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  May 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  I 
am  glad  to  be  in  his  company  any  time. 
Any  time  the  defense  of  my  country  be- 
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comes  necessary  I  am  willing  to  follow 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  because  I  do 
not  know  any  more  eloquent  voice  in  ttiis 
Congress  than  his  in  defense  of  our  land. 

Mr  BOW.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman  and 
I  would  like  to  compliment  him  for  his 
work  in  bringing  tliese  matters  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  country,  and  I  would  likc- 
to  reiterate,  if  tlie  gentleman  will  yield 
to  me  for  the  purpose,  that  we  read  daily 
in  the  paper  that  Fidel  Castro  has  said 
that  unless  we  subsidize  his  sugar  and 
pay  great  sums  to  Cuba  tl.at  lie  will  take 
over  American  plants. 

To  me  that  is  just  plain,  old-fashioned 
blackmail,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
treated  as  blackmail  When  somebody 
tries  to  blackmail  you,  you  go  down  and 
face  them.  I  think  the  time  has  long 
since  passed  when  this  Government 
should  have  said  openly  to  the  world 
and  to  Mr  Castro  that  he  could  nut  take 
over  any  American  properties  in  Cuba 
as  a  retaliation.  When  it  is  said  they  are 
going  to  ship  aircraft  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  guns  from  Czecha^lovakia.  they 
are  going  to  set  up  bases  around  Cuba 
and  a  submarine  base  next  to  our  preat 
naval  base,  as  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  said,  that  is  a  violation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

We  Americans,  it  seems  to  nic.  nie  ;.-et- 
ting  a  little  bit  soft.  We  havt  n^-t  luken 
these  kinds  of  insults  in  the  past  and  we 
should  not  be  taking  them  now.  I  would 
reiterate  to  the  gentleman  what  I  said 
earlier  today,  I  believe  we  should  call  up- 
on the  State  Department  to  make  it  well 
known  to  Mr.  Castro  that  tl.e  .■\m<  iican 
people  are  no  longer  going  to  take  in- 
sults. 

They  say.  of  course,  we  are  a  big  coun- 
try, and  we  miist  not  do  anything  to  let 
the  world  think  we  are  picking  on  the 
little  fellow.  I  want  to  say  just  thisi  I 
think  the  nations  of  the  world  will  think 
more  of  us  if  we  will  stand  up  for  what 
Is  right,  and  not  permit  the  little  man 
to  Insult  us  the  way  he  does.  We  should 
protect  our  sovereignty,  we  should  pro- 
tect our  nationality,  and  we  should  be 
real  Amencan.s  again 

Mr.  RFV^ERS  of  South  Carolina. 
E^'ery  Nation  in  Latin  America  is  hop- 
ing that  we  will  do  exactly  that.  Anier- 
ica  has  not  taken  the  finn  hand  of 
leadership  which  she  should  have  taken. 
We  are  being  bullied  It  is  fanlai>tic. 
All  we  need  is  one  ultimatum,  and  back 
that  ultimatum  up.  To  pay  them  more 
than  anybody  else  pays  them  for  sugar 
is  ridiculous.  If  wc  tell  that  bunch  of 
idiots  we  are  not  guiiig  to  stand  for  this 
any  more,  and  back  it  up.  it  will  stop. 
Our  trouble  is  we  are  formulating  our 
foreign  pohcy  on  what  we  are  afraid 
Russia  may  think  This  mu.-^t  stop. 
If  we  had  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency who  would  stump  this  country  and 
say  "I  am  for  America,"  he  would  grl 
more  votes  than  he  could  coimt.  What 
this  Nation  needs  is  someone  to  put 
America  first.  That  is  what  this  world 
needs.  We  will  have  more  converts  than 
Billy  Graham  out  here  at  Grit^.th  Sta- 
dium. The  world  is  begging  for  America 
to  get  up  off  tiie  canvas  and  fight  back 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yifld'' 

Mr.  RIVEH.S  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to   the  gentleman  from   Iowa. 


NL'  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  world  is 
calling  for  firm  leadership,  but  we  are 
yielduig  m  geiu-ral  to  what  I  said  a  while 
ago,  this  cull  of  fear,  a  fear  we  are  gonig 
to  oe  di.sL.ked  by  .soiutK>iie  if  we  do  take 
a  firm  ."^land. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Yes, 
it  is  just  simply  mass  hysteria.  That  i.s 
uh&t  is  going  on  in  this  country  My 
people  do  not  like  it.  You  know,  we 
once  lost  a  war  down  there  in  the  South, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  lo.se  any  more 
if  we  can  help  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  spoke  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  I 
am  afraid  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  very 
badly  corroded,  if  not  destroyed,  by  the 
Truman  doctrine. 

Mr.  RI\TJIS  of  South  Carolina.  Ht-re 
is  an  article  from  my  newspaper  entitled 
"Castro,  Not  Trujillo,  Is  a  Threat  to  In- 
terests of  the  United  States."  Tlie  edi- 
torial is  as  follows  1 

[Prom  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Cour- 
ier, June  22,  1960] 

Castro.  Not  TutTJiLLO.  Is  a  Threat  ttj  Inter- 
ests or  Vktttd  States 

Announcement  that  Fidel  Castro  will  visit 
Moscow  to  repay  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev's promised  call  in  Havana  should 
sharpen  American  undersianding  u^  the  close 
ties  between  the  two  Red  regm.rs  TV^e 
United  States  should  not  dev -te  S"  much 
attention  to  Cuba,  however  that  it  !e:iorea 
threats  to  U.S.  Interests  el.^ewhere  In  the 
Caribbean 

We  suspect  that  the  leftwlnyers  are  ab 'Ut 
to  em.ploy  a  subtle  propaganda  play.  Signii 
Indicate  they  hope  to  take  some  of  the  rieat 
off  Castro's  Red-front  government  by  whip- 
ping up  popular  anger  against  General  Tru- 
jillo. dictator  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Their  reasoning  appears  to  be  that  if  antl- 
Castro  feeling  can't  be  cooled,  at  least  It 
can  be  harnessed  to  other  taeks. 

A  straw  In  the  wind  Is  a  recent  speech  by 
U.S.  Representative  Chabi.bb  O.  Porteh.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Oregon.  In  which  he  called  'or  ac- 
tion against  the  Dominican  Republic  Rep- 
resentative PoRTXB  Is  a  friend  of  radical  jxi- 
lltlCAl  leaders  In  the  Caribbean  Only  re- 
cently he  attended  the  Inter-Araerlra.n  Con- 
ference In  Caracas  where  he  was  notable  for 
his  failure  to  defend  the  United  States 
against  ugly  charges 

A  clue  to  Representative  Porter  s  line  Is 
his  statement:  "Cuba  today  is  not  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  Castro  with  all  his 
shortcomings  as  a  chief  executive.  Is  no  Tru- 
jillo." 

We  hold  no  brief  for  Trujillo.  He  is  the 
ruthless  boss  of  a  Caribbean  police  state 
But  there  is  a  big  difference  between  Tru- 
JUlo's  police  state  and  Castro's  }>oUce  state. 
Santo  D<imlngo  Is  pro-American,  ai,d  Cuba 
is  anti-American.  Trujillo  favors  capita^isni 
and  Castro  favors  communism. 

It  would  be  splendid  if  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  had  the  civil  liberties 
that  North  Americans  enjoy.  But  the  more 
than  400  years  of  Dominican  history  are  a 
chronicle  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  We  see 
no  Justification  for  believing  that  a  succes- 
sor to  Trujillo,  proclaiming  democracy,  would 
give  the  Dominicans  less  cruel  government. 
Actually.  If  Americans  wanted  to  make  cer- 
tp-ln  that  the  Dominicans  and  the  Cubans 
were  free  of  cruel  masters,  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  administer  both 
territories. 

Since  Americans  are  unwilling  to  acquire 
a  colonial  empire  at  this  late  date,  and  In- 
asmxxch  as  the  United  States  cannot  guar- 
antee benevolent  government  in  other  lands. 
this  Nation  must  restrict  Itself  to  one  ob- 
jective: Helping  pro- American  regimes  stay 
in  power,  or  win  against  our  enemies. 


It  would  be  tolb^Mlvantage  a(t|Ml7nl'ed 
States  to  crack 'down  on  Dict«$<*  Castro, 
and  to  assist  Dictator  Tru^'lllo 

In  the  decades  remaining  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury, the  United  States  will  have  to  deal  with 
hjundreds  of  regl:nes  In  each  case,  the 
guiding  principle  f.hculd  be  what's  best  for 
American  Interests  Any  other  guideline  will 
cost  the  United  States  untold  amounts  of 
money,   live?    a::c!    '.a*!    r.al    p-^w'er 

Here   is    a::.':;,.-    i.:.r    t:;t:t:f-d      Mere 
Castro  Bullying,"  which  reads  as  follows; 
[PYom  the  Washington  Evening  Star) 
More  Castro  Bvulying 

Fidel  Castro's  capacity  for  eccentric  rea- 
soning has  been  picturesquely  demonstrated 
in  the  attempt  to  justify  his  latest  actions 
agaln.'it  American   interests  in  Cuba. 

ordering  the  seizure  of  American-operated 
luxury  hotels,  the  Cuban  dictator  explained 
that  the  move  was  farced  because  tlie  Ameri- 
can managements  had  failed  to  bring  in 
enough  tourists,  despite  'their  ample  con- 
nections in  the  United  States"  Mr.  Casu-o 
Is  correct,  of  course,  that  American  :.>urist* — 
who  used  to  nuniber  aj  pri-ximately  250.C»O0 
and  spend  aii  estimated  »40  million  yearly 
^>n  The  ne;u-by  Pearl  of  the  Anulies — have 
not  been  flocking  to  Havana.  Indeed,  one 
source  reports  facetiously  but  meaning- 
fully that  managers  of  the  swank  facilities 
have  been  "going  snowbllnd  gazing  un- 
happily Sit  vast  expanses  of  white  linen  on 
en.pTv  tables  " 

But  even  Mr  Castro  knows  that  this  Is 
not  t>ecause  the  American  operators  like  to 
be  alone  in  the  luxurious  surroundings  of 
the  Naclonal  and  the  Havana  Hilton  hotels. 
or  that  they  are  discouraging  business  m 
order  to  post  losses  running  up  to  $100,000 
monthly.  He  knows  or  he  sh.  uld  know  that 
the  tourists  are  staying  away  because  of  his 
tirades  against  everything  American,  his 
seizures  of  property  and  his  Insults  to  and 
arrests  of  American  nationals. 

Meanwhile,  Fidel  Is  taking  a  similarly 
bullying  attitude  toward  three  foreign- 
owned  oil  refiners — two  American  and  one 
British — which  have'  Pipelined  to  process 
Soviet  crude  oU  In  place  of  their  usual  sup- 
plies from  Venezuela.  His  ultimatum  In 
this  case  Is  that  "they  wlU  chanpe  their 
decision  or  take  the  consequences."  Pre- 
sumably, the  consequences  will  be  nation- 
alization— although  in  another  outburst  of 
upsldedown  double-talk  he  added  "Don't 
let  them  say  afterward  that  we  attacked 
them,  confiscated  or  occupied  them  '  In  due 
time  the  record  will  speak  for  itself,  and 
probably  with  no  greater  s.anlty  o-  sense 
than  Mr.  Castro's  words 

Here  is  another  one:  "Braden  Warned 

of  Peril  From  Cuba  Year  Ago."  read:ri.g 
as  follows: 

[From  the   Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C., 
June  24,  1960] 

Braden   Warned  or  Peril  From  Cuba  Yeab 
Ago 

(By  John  V.  Homer) 

Cuba  Is  in  the  grip  of  a  Communist  reign 
of  terror,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  warned  Senate  Investigators  almost  a 
year  ago. 

Moreover,  he  said  In  testimony  released 
today  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, P*rlme  Minister  Fidel  Castro  Is 
the  most  tiseful  tool  the  Communists  have 
found  to  date. 

These  obser\'atlons  were  made  by  SprulUe 
Braden  who,  in  addition  to  serving  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  during  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration, has  been  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  Ar- 
gentina and  Colombia  and  has  held  other 
diplomatic  posts.  Although  11  months  old. 
his  testimony  appeared  to  be  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  events  that  occurred  since 
and  to  the  situation  today. 
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TESTTTIED    IN    SECRET 

Mr  Braden  testified  last  July  at  an  exe- 
cutive session  of  the  subcommittee,  Chair- 
man Eastlavd,  Democrat  of  Mississippi,  said 
the  transcript  was  released  today  after  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  subcommittee 

Mr  Braden  asserted  in  his  testimony  that 
the  whole  program  laid  down  by  tiie  leaders 
of  the  Cuban  revolutionary  government  i.s 
directed    against    the    United    States. 

■In  all  my  years  ;>f  intimate  contact  since 
early  childhood  with  Latin  America,"  said 
the  veteran  diplomat,  'never  have  I  seen 
the  situation  so  dangerois  a^;  It  Is  now  for 
the  defense  of  the  United  States, 

"The  principal  threat  to  our  security,  of 
course,  is  communism  and  Its  ever  present 
weapon  -  anti-Americanism,  But  this  men- 
ace is  'aided  and  exacerbated  by  other  Marx- 
ist Influences,  by  socialism,  misguided  ideal- 
Ism  and  unsound  nationalism.  aJl  of  which, 
unle<«  eradicated  at  an  early  date,  will  con- 
vert  the  Cambbenn  into  a  Rf^  lake  " 

Mr  Braden  pointed  out  that  Pidel  Castro, 
long  before  he  forced  dictator  P^ilgenclo  Ba- 
tista to  flee  from  Cuba,  was  a  leader  of 
poliTlcally  inspired  riots.  Members  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee's  staff  have  likened 
those  riots  to  the  one  which  only  a  few  days 
ago  caused  the  cancellation  of  President 
Elsenhower's  visit   to  Japan, 

rvLLS    OF    BOGOTA     RIOTS 

Tlie  former  diplomat  gave  the  subcom- 
mittee an  excerpt  from  a  book  written  by 
Alberto  Nino,  former  chief  of  security  in 
Boerta,  Colombia,  published  in  1950.  He 
told  the  committee 

He  I  Nino )  detailed  how  FidCi  Cfistro  ar- 
rived in  Bogota  Just  at  the  time  of  the  Inter- 
American  Conference — when  Gen.  (George 
C  I  M;irshall  was  presiding  over  the  U.S. 
delegation.  This  chief  of  police  tells  how 
CafJtro  and  two  other  young  Cubans  partici- 
pated in  those  riots  actively." 

Mr  Braden  said  some  of  the  conference 
delegat:  r.s  wanted  to  leave  Bogota  because 
of  the  heavy  rioting  and  call  for  their  air- 
planes But  he  added.  General  Marshall 
said  Nothing  doing  We  are  not  going  to 
let  the  Communists  destroy  this  conference." 
General  Marshall  won  out 

I  ME.SSAGES     .NOT     DEIIVERED 

Mr  Braden  said  he  urged  President  Tru- 
man and  British  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
at  the  Potsdam  C'  nference  to  confront  Soviet 
Premier  Stalin  with  the  facts  and  demand 
an  end  to  these  "Moscow  contrlvlngs." 

"So  far  as  I've  been  able  to  ascertain,"  he 
told  the  Senators,  "neither  of  these  tele- 
grams, sent  "for  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States'  by  a  US.  Am- 
bassador, was  ever  delivered." 

Mr  Braden  said  the  only  plausible  ex- 
planation for  the  nondelivery  of  his  messages 
Is  that  somewhere  in  the  State  Department 
there  were  agents  who  stopped  or  destroyed 
them 

Mr  Speaker,  thi.=^  country  begs  for 
somebody  to  lead  i*  The  Bible  says: 
"What  profiteth  it  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
uhole  world  but  lose  his  soul''"  The  same 
thing  could  be  parapJii-ased  about  a  na- 
tion What  do  we  gam  by  our  President 
traveling  around  the  world  seeking 
friend.'^hip  and  losing  our  own  people  90 
miles  from  the  straits  of  Florida^  It  is 
funtastic.  It  is  so  ridiculous.  The 
American  people  have  not  caught  up 
with  It'  This  thing  is  beyond  compre- 
hension 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr  Spf^aker.  will  the 
centleman  vipkl  to  m^^  having  men- 
tioned th.p  S'in.shme  State'' 

Mr.  RPV'ERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
will  be  glad   to  yield  to  the  gentleman 


regardless  of  what  I  mentioned  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  one,  as  I  know  many  other 
Members  of  Congres.s  are  who  ha-s  been 
concerned  for  .some  time  about  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture to  come  up  with  the  power  re- 
quested by  the  executive  branch,  dis- 
cretionary authority,  to  reduce  the 
sugar  quota  to  Cuba  If  our  State  De- 
partment policy  and  the  attitude  of 
Castro  dictates  that  that  should  be 
done,- It  appears,  by  his  constant  jibes 
at  the  United  States,  that  it  would  so 
dictate  I  know  the  gentleman  has  been 
equally  concerned,  with  myself,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  committee  has  now- 
changed  its  position  and  acknowledged 
the  validity  of  giving  the  President  this 
discretion.  I  am  also  hopeful  that  the 
Congress,  in  working  its  will,  will  elim- 
inate the  160,000  tons,  additional  ton- 
nage quota,  that  would  go  to  Cuba, 
which  would  result  in  a  multimillion 
windfall  despite  the  fact  that  he  has 
taken  this  attitude.  Does  not  the  gen- 
tleman feel  that  Congress  itself  can  take 
a  strong  position  and  let  the  Cuban 
Government  know  that  the  American 
people  do  not  approve  of  the  statements 
made  and  the  actions  taken  by  Fidel, 
including  his  mollycoddling  of  the  Com- 
munists? If  Congress  says  we  are  not 
to  give  Cuba  this  windfall,  then  that  is 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Congress  to  do 
it.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  that 
Congress  should  take  a  strong  position 
in  this  regard? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If 
Congress  does  not  take  a  strong  posi- 
tion. I  am  sure  the  State  I>epartment 
will  not  do  it.  I  think  something  is 
coming.  I  am  sure  that  the  sugar  quota 
may  not  solve  it.  We  have  to  play  this 
thing  a  step  at  a  time,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  said.  We  have  got  to  say 
something,  mean  it,  and  do  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  has 
expressed  the  situation  correctly,  and  I 
agree  with  him  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
time  for  fooling  around  is  past. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  Have  you 
ever  seen  these  countries  which  have 
been  visited  by  communism '^  They  do 
not  come  back.  Look  what  happened  in 
Hungary.  This  thing  is  bad.  And,  once 
they  take  over  South  America,  once  they 
take  over  Latin  America,  your  days  and 
mine  are  numbered  Make  no  mistake 
about  that.  Did  you  not  see  where  the 
State  Department  kicked  out  of  this 
country  two  Communist  diplomats  for 
inciting  race  riots  in  New  York?  I  get 
information,  too.  I  have  got  a  radio 
with  eight  bands  on  it.  and  believe  you 
me,  I  listen  to  it.  I  can  understand  a 
little  Spanish.  I  get  plenty  of  informa- 
tion.   The  time  is  rather  late. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.     Will   he   yield   further? 

Ml  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  will 
yield  if  you  let  me  go  on  with  my  speech. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  On  the  point  I  just 
raised,  Castro  just  the  other  day  in  the 
press  said  that  if.  in  fact,  this  discre- 
tionary authority  in  the  President  were 
used,  assuming  Congress  gives  it  to  him. 


and  the  premium  to  Cuba  was  cut  be- 
low the  150  million  present  level,  that  he 
was  going  to  confiscate  additional  Amer- 
ican property.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
fet-1,  if  that  is  going  to  be  his  attitude, 
that  our  Government's  position  should 
be  that  for  every  dollar  that  you  con- 
fiscate it  is  going  to  be  $2  less  in  sugar 
premiums' 

Mr  RIVER.S  of  South  Carolina.  That 
could  be 

Mr  BOW  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  In 
just  a  minute,  because  I  know  you  can 
give  it  better  than  I  will.  Let  me  tell  you 
this,  international  law  gives  us  the  right 
to  go  back  there.  You  know,  we  took 
that  country  from  the  Spaniards.  We 
let  them  run  it  with  conditions,  and  one 
of  the  conditions  was  to  keep  Guantan- 
amo  as  a  naval  base.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that? 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  not  only  remember 
It.  but  I  was  in  the  Navy  and  I  remember 
it. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
said,  we  will  let  you  run  your  own  busi- 
ness if  you  will  leave  this  base  to  us. 
We  did  not  walk  out  completely. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  we  need  Is 
somebody  to  lead  us.  Follow  the  Bow- 
doctrine  and  the  Rivers  doctrine,  and  we 
will  bring  this  to  a  point.  International 
law  gives  us  that  right.  It  will  not  be 
invasion.  That  gives  us  the  right  to 
protect  Americans  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  point  I  want 
to  make,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  is  that  I  would  not 
want  to  say  that  for  each  dollar  he  takes 
from  us  we  should  take  two  from  him. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  do  this  on 
the  basis  of  dollars.  It  seems  to  me  that 
after  he  made  this  statement  we  should 
have  come  out  w-ith  a  statement  the  next 
day  and  said.  "Mr.  Castro,  you  are  not 
going  to  take  our  property  and  if  you 
attempt  to  do  it  we  will -come  over  and 
take  it  away  from  you."  Let  us  not  put 
this  on  a  dollar  basis.  Let  us  put  it  on 
the  basis  of  the  Integrity  of  our 
sovereignty  and  upon  the  courage  of 
America. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  what  Ilried  to  say.  You  have  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  Let  us  give  him  the 
news  he  w(ill  understand. 

You  are  exactly  right. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  dean  of  my  dele- 
gation. 

Mr.  McMillan  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture I  am  interested  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Cramer]  concerning  why  we  have 
not  already  given  the  President  the 
power  he  asked  for  to  handle  the  sugar 
quota.  I  think  my  friend  over  here  at 
my  left  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  will  bear  me  out 
that  each  member  of  the  committee  re- 
ceived the  following  wire  from  Cuba 
stating  that  if  we  gave  the  President  the 
power     you     mentioned      they     would 
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confl.scate    all    the    property    owned    by 
Americans  in  Cuba 

Havana,  June  24,  1980. 
Hon  J'  HN  L  MrMiLi-AK. 
House  o'  Repre!>rntnt\i  e^. 
Washington.  D  C 

In  the  interest  of  presTving  the  tntiltlonal 
friendship  and  relationship  between  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Cube.,  we 
urge  all  Members  of  the  VB  Congress  to 
give  seriiius  consideration  U)  the  de.Ktructlve 
eflect  which  the  tLreatei.ing  legtslatirn  giv- 
ing the  President  the  power  to  rhanee  the 
sugar  qu'~>ta  will  have  <.n  the  ;>eople  of  Cuba 
As  a  c  lui.terprop.  isiil  we  sugeest  that  your 
body  take  jvction  which  w.U  improve  the 
relatlon-ship.  rather  than  give  one  maxi  the 
power  of  having  "tiie  sword  of  Dtonocles  ' 
hanging  over  our  head.  Tlie  well-being  of 
the  people  oX  Cuba  can  well  be  deetr' yed  In 
this  manner  by  one  man's  whim  should  he 
desire  to  use  the  power  which  your  body  can 
give.  Thla  Is  the  feeling  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple, and  In  this  telegram  goes  their  hope 
and  prayers  tliat  you  do  not  supp<jri  such  a 
drastic  move.  Yovir  Chief  Executive  prom- 
ised, on  more  than  une  ■x'oasion.  that  the 
United  States  would  do  nothing  to  injure 
our  economy  If  this  Is  the  case  why  does 
he  seek  tliU  extraordinary  power  If  the 
United  States  desires  to  Improve  our  diplo- 
matic relationship,  all  Cubans  are  of  one 
single  nUnd  that  ..his  threat  t<;  their  economy 
win  result  In  the  further  disruption  of  these 
relations.  Why  not  take  action  to  heal 
rather  than  cause  fiuther  wounds 

Cuban  Consul  of  Protestant  Churches, 
Methodist  Church,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Free  Baptist,  Quaker  A.'vs<.r!a- 
tlon,  Nothern  Baptist  Congress.  Amer- 
ican Bible  Association,  Salvation  Army. 
EpUoopal  Church,  Convenclon  Bau- 
tlsta  (!•  Cuba  Occlcental,  Semln&rlos 
Bvangellcos  de  Matanzas  Rev  Dr  Ra-al 
Fernandez  Ceballoe. 

I  am  wondering  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  would  do  under  tJio.se  cir- 
cumstances 

Mr  .Speaker,  I  want  to  a^s-sociate  my- 
self with  my  distingui.shed  colleague 
[Mr.  Rivers'  who  is  making  one  of  the 
greatest  and  mo.«t  imiKjrtant  .speeche.*- 
that  has  btn-n  made  on  the  fioor  ••■I  the 
House  during  the  22  years  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  dL-^tini^ui-shed  b^Kiy. 

Mr  RIVEPwS  of  .South  Carolina  As 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr  Bow  ,  ha.s 
suggested.  I  would  say  to  him,  '  Yuu  are 
not  going  to  do  it,"  and  then  send  a 
company  of  Marines  down  there  and 
take  over.     That  is  all  you  need. 

Mr.  McMillan  I  rather  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  If 
you  deliver  an  ultimatum  to  Castro  and 
follow  it  out,  you  will  stop  this  foolish- 
ness. TTiat  is  the  only  languatje  he  un- 
derstands. Threats  do  not  amount  to  a 
row  of  pins.  Do  something.  V*hat  this 
country  needs.  I  tell  you  a^ain  and  again, 
is  leadership  and  a  firm  hand. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssiU-hLLsetU'^      Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  RIVEP^  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGEUIS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  pentleman;  I  am  tremen- 
dously intpre.<;tod  m  what  the  trentleman 
has  to  Siiy  I  know  his  courage.  I  hope 
the  whole  count  p.-  will  arouse  itse'f  and 
express  its  indiKnation  and  fury  over  the 
fact  that  our  President  and  our  country 


are  bemg  insulted  here  there  and  every- 
where 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  It  is 
j'ast  fantastic. 

I  'Aant  to  make  this  perfectly  clear. 
I  may  not  be  doing  any  good  in  this 
speech,  but  I  am  sure  going  to  fill  up  the 
Congressional  Record  with  what  1  have 
had  to  say  Future  generations  are 
going  to  read  it.  I  will  guarantee  you 
that,  if  this  country  lasts  that  long, 

I  lU5t  saw  the  dL^tinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  ;Mr.  Flood' 
come  mto  the  Chamber.  Have  you  for- 
gotten a  spet^ch  he  made  here  on 
Panama''  Time  is  running  out,  I  say. 
There  are  many  Com.munist5  down  there 
and  the  beax:h]iead  ii  Communi.st  Cuba. 

Mr.  FI.OOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  must  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  .South  Caro- 
lina for  those  kind  words  As  is  often 
said  under  the.se  circumstances.  "I  j'ust 
happen  to  have  here,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean.  Wer.  I  just  l'.a;)y)en  to  have 
here  a  front  page  .story  from  today  s  New 
York  Times  dated  "Panama  June  24  '"  I 
will  not  read  the  entire  paragraph  I 
will  submit  it  to  my  friend  in  the  hope 
he  w-iU  include  it  in  the  addenda  to 
his  fine  contribution.  The  headline  says 
this.  "Red  Cuban  Data  Seized  in 
Panama — Secret  Police  A.s.sert  Package 
Flown  to  Envoy  Contained  Communist 
Propaganda," 

What  happened  was  this:  A  C'.iban 
freight  plane  landed  in  Panama  City 
yesterday.  The  Ambassador  from  Cuba 
to  Panama  had  not  been  alerted  soon 
enough  to  know  that  it  was  coming,  so 
he  did  not  have  time  to  declare  the 
cargo  free  acce.ss  under  his  diplomatic 
rank.  The  Panamanian  Secret  Police 
opened  ov.f  ;a  ka-c  and  the  thing 
crawled  with  Communist  propaganda 
from  Cuba  to  destroy  Panama  Then 
this  same  plane  went  on  from  Havana 
to  Ecuador.  Chile,  and  other  Latin - 
American  countries  to  distribute  again 
and  continue  to  distribute  this  same  kind 
of  Red  propaganda. 

R-om  the  bulletin  board  just  off  the 
floor,  I  tore  this  item  from  the  wire  serv- 
ice. I  hope  my  friend  will  include  this 
in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  will 
include  anything  the  gentleman  wants  to 
include. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:  > 

In  his  threats  to  seize  almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  American  Investments  here. 
Castro  ignored  the  fact  that  more  than  a 
third  of  thoee  inrestments  are  already  In  thp 
hands  of  his  government. 

Most  of  thoee  seizures  have  been  In  farm- 
lands and  cattle  ranches.  Including  cattl-^ 
and  equlp>ment,  and  In  the  tAkeover  of  the 
American -owned  Cuban  Tr>phone  Co 

The  prime  minister  confirmed  that  hie 
brother  MaJ  Raul  Casuo  tiie  armed  '  irces 
minister.  Is  leading  a  go<  <1  wiii  missi  ^n  to 
Communist  Czechoslovakia  and  tlie  Unite<l 
Arab  Republic 

Aviation  sources  said  Raul  and  his  party 
of  more  than  20  were  lenrtnp  Havana  late 
today  for  Prague  In  a  chartered  Cubans  Air- 
lines plane. 


The  nvisslon  is  being  sent  in  resix>n8e  to 
Invitation?  fnm  the  Czech  Government  and 
from  UAR  President  Nasser,  Fidel  Castro 
told  his  TV  audience. 

Police  officials  confirmed  today  Caj?trr.s 
announcement  of  the  detention  of  a  band 
accused  of  plotting  an  attempt  against  the 
lire  ( •:  Jose  Pardollada.  a  bitterly  ar.-;- 
Amprican  radio  commentator. 

They  said  f  ■  ;r  T[.tv.  and  tliree  w^men 
claiming  men:ibershlp  in  the  "Western  ant- 
Comm-anist  Orcanlzatlon"  (organization  ^rK?- 
cidental  antl-Communlsta)  were  arrested 
after  a  cab  driver  Irustrated  their  pl.vn.<;  by 
refuplTie  to  surrender  his  car  for  use  in  the 
assa.ssl nation  attempt. 

Mr  FI,.OOD  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  also 
dated  "Havana."  This  comment  upon 
Castro's  threats  to  seize  other  American 
properties  if,  and  when,  this  Concress 
would  have  the  temerity — the  temerity 
to  reexamine  sugar  quotas  with  Cuba  A 
great  game  with  people  all  over  the 
world  used  to  be  to  twist  the  British 
lion's  tail.  I  know.  My  name  :s  D.»,n:el 
John  F^a.ncis  Aloysius  Flood. 

Tlie  Irish  have  been  twisting  the  Brit- 
ish lion's  tail  and  properly  for  a  thou- 
.sand  years.  God  be  good  to  them.  Now. 
however,  the  great  ganie  is  to  pull  the 
pinfeathers  out  of  the  tail  of  the  Amer- 
ican eagle  and  this  bearded  wonder 
down  there  is  doing  that  now,  I  suppose 
I  had  better  strike  out  the  word  '  beard- 
ed' and  make  it  "mattressed"  If  he 
would  cut  It  down  to  a  mustache  my  size, 
there  would  be  some  sense  to  it.  but  with 
that  mattress  he  drapes  arcond  h.s  neck, 
he  overdoes  the  scene  a  little  bit 

Mr,  RR'ERS  of  South  Carohna,  Ke 
is  not  in  your  league. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Not  only  in  that  w-ay — 
but  in  no  way  at  all. 

Mr  RR'ERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  right 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Between  you  and  me. 
there  are  only  a  few  of  us  left, 

Mr,  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  right — Thou  and  me. 

Mr  FLOOD  I  made  a  statement  be- 
fore the  special  committee  under  tlie 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
IMr,  Selten'.  the  subcommittee  of  the 
great  Committee  of  this  House  on  For- 
eign Affairs  in  hearii:gs  they  have  been 
holding  the  past  week  on  Latin  Ameri- 
can problems.  One  of  the  statements  I 
made  is: 

The  real  devil  In  the  piece  is  not  this  be- 
nighted Red,  Castro  himself,  Fidel,  but  his 
Red  brother,  Raul,  and  his  Red  brother's 
Wife  who  Is  redder.  If  that  Is  possible,  and 
Guevara  who  Is  not  a  Communist  but  a  pro- 
fessional international  Bed  agitator  who  Is 
a  traveling  saleiinaan  through  all  the  I*atla 
countries  for  the  atheistic,  communistic.  In- 
ternational conspiracy,  now  the  head  of  the 
Cuban  bank. 

When  Raul  left  Cuba,  l.e  went  to 
Prague,  to  the  Red  school  in  Prague, 
Czecho-ilrvakia,  set  up  to  train  the  agita- 
tors for  the  Latin  American  natioii<:-  He 
went  from  Prague  and  the  school  'there  to 
Mo.scow-. 

Now  I  read  you  the  news  report ; 

The  Prime  Minister  Fidel,  confirmed  that 
his  brother  M&i  Baul  Castro  Armied 
Forres  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  1p 
leading  a  good  will  mission  to  CommuniFt 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
p-abllc. 
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Egypt  IS  a  member  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

He  IS  going  to  visit  there  just  like  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Panama  did  a  few 
years  ago,  to  find  out  how  you  take  over 
a  canal. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  He  Is 
gomir  back  to  the  alumni  meeting  of  his 
alma  mater 

Mr  FLOOD  The  aviation  sources  in 
Havana  said  today  that  Raul  and  his 
party  of  more  than  20  were  leaving 
Havana  late  today  for  Prague  in  a  char- 
tered airplane,  while  you  are  making  this 
presentation  as  you  generally  do  so  well. 
You  know  this  subject,  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  people  of  your  trreat  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  I  know  how  you 
feel  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  having 
yielded  to  mo.  and  I  am  only  pleased 
to  .say  this,  that  for  a  long  time  you 
.  and  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  this  House 
that  this  joker  Castro  is  conducting  a 
Red  revolution  When  the  Reds  were 
tossed  out  of  Spam  they  went  to  Mex- 
ico City  That  has  been  the  base  for 
Red  operations  for  Latin  America  from 
that  date  to  today  Now  it  is  in  Havana. 
It  IS  not  the  Cuban  Government.  It  is 
the  government  of  international  Reds. 
The  place  is  crawling  with  Bulgarians, 
Rumanians  Poles  Czech-=;  and  Slovaks 
and  several  thousand  Red  Chine.se  in 
Cuba  This  IS  not  th*:"  Government  of 
the  Cuban  people  i  .say  to  my  friend, 
Cuba  IS  more  jf  a  Russian  satellite  than 
Poland  this  minute 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It  is 
bad 

I  thank  the  aentl-'nian  for  his  contri- 
bution 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  both  of  these  articles 
which  the  gentle-man  has  referred  to  at 
thi.s  point  m  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Rnj   Ctb.^n   D.^T.^   Seized   in  Panama — Secret 

Police    Assert    Packet   Flown    to    Envoy 

ccntai.ved  comml-nist  propaganda 

Panama.  June  24 — The  secret  police  have 
BClzed  a  shipment  of  18  packages  air- 
freighted from  Havana  for  the  Cuban  Em- 
bassy here  and  say  that  one  they  opened  con- 
tained Communist  propaganda. 

Authorization  Is  being  sought  from  the 
Government  for  the  police  to  open  the  17 
other  packages. 

The  Cuban  Ambassador,  Joe^  M  Cabrera 
Vila,  today  denied  allegations  of  the  secret 
police  that  the  packet  seized  at  Tocumen 
Airport  Wednesday  and  opened  contained 
Soviet  magazines.  Marxist  literature  from  the 
So^t  Embassy  in  Havana  and  promotional 
material  for  the  forthcoming  Latin-Ameri- 
can youth  conference  in  Havana,  a  projected 
gathering  generally  considered  to  be  leftist 
In  outlook. 

SaAor  Cabrera  called  on  Foreign  Minister 
Miguel  J.  Moreno,  Jr..  today  in  connection 
with  the  seizure  of  the  packet  but  presented 
no  formal  protest. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Foreign  Ministry  said 
Senor  Moreno  had  told  the  Ambassador  that 
no  diplomatic  privileges  were  violated  when 
P-iiiamanlan  customs  men  opened  the  packet 
addressed  to  the  Ambassador. 


ENV  jY     DESl  RIBES    CONTENTS 

The  Foreign  Minister  Informed  Seftor 
Cabrera  that  dlpl  imatlc  Immunity  did  not 
apply  because  the  package  contained  printed 
propagandii  niHtcrial  iiistesid  of  diplomatic 
correspondence 

The  shipment  was  dropped  off  In  Panama 
by  a  C  46  freighter  of  the  Cuban  Aeropoetal 
line,  which  was  detained  here  briefly  before 
being  cleared  for  promotion  In  South  Amer- 
ica, with  the  remainder  of  the  load. 

Sefior  Cabrera  said  he  had  not  had  sufH- 
clent  notice  of  the  planes  arrival  to  request 
diplomatic  entry  In  advance  for  the  packages 

Senor  Cabrera  also  contended  that  the 
packet  opened  by  the  secret  police  contained 
merely  literature  on  the  Cubem  revolution, 
including  the  newspaper  Revoluclon  and 
INRA.  the  magazine  of  Premier  Fidel  Castro's 
land  reform  agency.  Both  publications  enter 
Panama  regularly  through  commercial  chan- 
nels. 

However,  various  alleged  reproductions  of 
the  Impounded  Soviet  propaganda  appeared 
in  the  Spanish-language  press  and  on  tele- 
vision. Among  them  were  copies  of  the 
mfigazine  USSR  and  the  book  "The  Soviet 
Union— Capital  of  Peace." 

The  Cuban  Ambassador  branded  these  re- 
productions as  fakes,  as  did  a  spKskesman  for 
the  Panamanian  Committee  for  the  Defense 
of  the  Cuban  Revolution  and  allied  group* 
here. 

The  spokesman  also  charged  that  behind 
the  package  incident  lay  Intervention  by  the 
United  States  In  Panama's  International  re- 
lations. Sources  close  to  the  United  States 
Embassy  said  they  knew  of  no  Involvement 
by  the  United  States  In  the  propaganda 
seizure. 

The  pro-Castro  group  further  charged  the 
United  States  with  trying  to  turn  Panama 
Into  a  tool  to  Isolate  the  Cuban  revolution. 
It  declared  that  such  action  was  led  by  the 
same  elements  "that  deny  us  our  rights  In  the 
Canal  Zone." 


Otheb  Stops  kor  Plane 

Washington,  June  24. — It  was  reported 
here  today  that  the  plane  that  delivered  the 
Cuban  packages  to  Panama  had  been  sched- 
uled to  make  stops  also  at  Guayaquil,  Ecua- 
dor, and  at  Antafogosta  and  Santiago  In 
Chile. 

The  customs  agents.  It  was  reported,  found 
other  cases  of  Communist  literature  on  board 
consigned  to  Cuban  diplomatic  missions  In 
Ecuador  and  Chile. 

Offlclals  here  had  no  detailed  Information 
on  the  pamphlets  In  the  cases  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  were  said  to  have  a  picture 
of  Lenin  on  the  cover  and  the  Initials  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Meanwhile  George  V.  Allen.  Director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  gave 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  here 
today  an  account  of  Cuba's  antl-Unlted 
States  propaganda  campaign  In  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  Allen  said  that  It  was  reasonable  to 
assume  that  this  campaign  was  "an  Integral 
part  of  the  International  Communist  con- 
spiracy which  alms  to  convince  the  rest  of 
Latin  America  that  the  United  States  stands 
In  tlie  way  of  the  area's  economic,  political 
and  social  progress." 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  These 
people  are  not  fooling.  Tliey  are  on  a 
deadly  business  of  survival.  They  are 
laying  plans  day  in  and  day  out.  methodi- 
cally. When  anybody  gets  in  their  way 
he  is  liquidated.  They  point  to  Central 
America,  South  America,  and  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you:  Who  would 
invest  a  penny   in  any   country   if  he 


thought  his  savings  would  be  robbed?  As 
a  result  of  the  Castro  regime  the  safety 
of  all  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
is  being  harassed  daily.  After  137  years 
Russia  in  this  year,  1960,  is  following  in 
her  goal  of  establishing  a  beachhead  in 
Cuba.  That  beachhead  is  here,  as  the 
distinguished  gentleman  has  said.  With 
the  long  background  of  historic  friendly 
relations  with  Cuba,  will  the  American 
F>eople  endanger  their  own  security  to 
this  bearded  pipsqueak,  this  monster, 
Fidel  Castro?  Will  we  allow  the  great 
majority  of  the  Cuban  people  to  suffer 
the  tyranny  of  Castro,  or  will  we  defy  his 
challenge  and  fight  for  the  security  of 
ourselves  and  the  security  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. We  are  supposed  to  he  leaders 
of  the  world  today.  Yes.  We  recognize 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  continue  to 
recognize  it.    This  thing  Is  fantastic. 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again'' 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  used  the 
phrase  "the  Monroe  Doctrine."  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
interpretation  and  extension  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  which  is  just  as  great  and 
just  as  elastic  a  document  as  the  day 
it  was  written,  generations  ago.  Just 
as  the  Constitution  of  this  United  States, 
written  in  those  great  days,  with  the 
foresight  and  vision  of  our  forefathers, 
is  just  as  good  a  document  and  suflfl- 
ciently  elastic  today  as  it  was  at  that 
time,  so  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

I  want  to  call  upon  this  Congress  and 
the  Elxecutive  to  declare  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  be  extended  to  include  Castro 
for  Western  Hemispheric  defense.  The 
infiltration  is  an  attempt  of  that  country 
to  attack  this  Nation  just  as  if  It  were  a 
landing  fleet. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If 
the  gentleman  can  ever  get  that  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  used  the 
term  "leader."  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina  that  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  the  leading  nation  in  the 
world  today,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
We  did  not  ask  for  it;  we  are  stuck 
with  it. 

Now,  there  is  only  one  thing  for  a 
leader  to  do:  The  leader  must  lead  or 
quit,  take  two  laps  around  the  track, 
hand  in  his  uniform,  get  out  of  the 
game — lead  or  get  out. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  You 
said  it  more  eloquently  than  I  could. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  want  to  say  you  are  the 
right  man  to  make  the  speech  you  made 
here  today.  You  look  the  type.  You 
come  from  a  great  family  bred  in  a  great 
State.  We  need  more  like  you  In  this 
country. 
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I  would  like  you  to  find  out  in  the  State 
Department  who  is  responsible  for  for- 
mulating these  policies.  I  would  like  the 
names  of  the  officers  in  the  Bureau  who 
recommended  that  the  Chief  Executive 
of  this  Nation  issue  a  press  statement 
saying  that  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  there  is  duality  of  sovereignty 
in  Panama. 

I  say  to  you.  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  that  despite  the  fact  that  this 
House  overwhelmingly  expressed  itself, 
by  a  vote  of  380  to  20 — you  spoke  on  it 
and  so  did  I — I  say  to  you.  and  I  will 
buy  you  a  new  hat  if  I  am  wrong — you 
wlU  not  be  out  of  this  city  10  minutes 
after  this  Congress  adjourns  before  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  recommend  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Republic  of  Panama  be  permitted  to 
fly  the  flag  of  Panama  over  the  sovereign 
constitutional  territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  Canal  Zone. 

If  I  am  wrong  and  you  want  two  hats, 
I  will  buy  you  two  hats. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
hope  somebody  repudiates  on  the  floor 
what  I  said.  I  hope  somebody  calls  me 
a  warmonger.  I  hope  somebody  says 
there  is  peace.  But  I  say  to  you  there 
Is  no  peace.  We  had  t)etter  fight  back 
while  time  remains. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  desi>erate 
situation  we  are  In.  Since  I  am  on  my 
feet  I  want  to  also  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  being  farslghted.  We  hear  a  lot  these 
days  about  hindsight,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  both  of  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men have  had  foresight  regarding  the 
establishment  of  this  Red  military  base 
90  miles  from  the  great  city  of  Miami, 
Fla. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  If 
he  would  care  to  comment  on  the  terrible 
consequences  of  letting  Russia  establish 
this  base  so  close  to  the  continental 
United  States  in  light  of  our  spending 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  trying  to 
create  an  imaginary  or.  rather,  maginot 
line.  20.000  miles  around  the  periphery 
of  Russia,  costing,  as  I  said,  billions  of 
dollars. 

Khrushchev  Is  laughing  at  all  that,  he 
knows  it,  he  knows  he  can  b\T)ass  all  that 
and  establish  a  base  in  Cuba,  If  we  let 
him.  to  undermine  North  America  Talk 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  others,  and  you  will  be 
advised  by  people  in  Alaska  who  will  t«ll 
you  that  for  10  years  they  have  seen 
squadrons  of  Russian  planes  massing  in 
Siberia  and  flying  over  the  Bering  Sea, 
they  will  tell  you  about  their  building 
missile  bases.  They  have  that  part  of  the 
plncer  movement  complete  and  running, 
and  when  they  get  the  other  plncer 
movement  r>erfected  in  the  Caribbean, 
the  United  States  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  Russia  in  spitp  of  tl-e  use  of  these 


billions  of  dollars  we  have  spent  for  our 
bases  We  will  have  thrown  all  of  that 
away,  this  maginot  line  that  we  have 
built  all  around  the  world. 

Of  course,  this  i.s  the  most  dant-'prous 
of  aro'thing.  1  heard  one  of  the  greatest 
men  In  the  world,  the  former  President 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  who  said 
a  few  days  ago:  "Your  country  is  ;n  the 
greatest  danger  It  has  been  In  since  Val- 
ley Forge." 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  distm- 
guLshed  gentleman  from  South  Caiohna 
Oh,  how  I  pray  for  a  Teddy  Roosevelt  to 
not  only  straighten  out  this  Fide!  Castro 
situation  but  also  Khrushchev.  We  could 
put  him  on  the  defense  In  5  minutes. 
Refuse  to  meet  him  at  Camp  David  or 
Paris,  or  any  other  place,  until  he  gets 
out  of  Czechoslovakia  and  these  other 
places.  We  could  put  him  on  the  defense 
In  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion. Teddy  Roosevelt,  if  he  knew  what 
was  going  on  today,  would  turn  over  In 
his  grave  so  fast  he  would  look  like 
perpetual  motion.  This  thing  Is  so  fan- 
tastic It  Is  Incredible.  Read  the  en- 
cyclicals that  the  Roman  Catholics  get 
out  each  day.  Every  Roman  Catholic  in 
the  United  States  knows  about  It.  Every 
Roman  Catholic  knows  about  It. 

To  my  great  and  distinguished  Ameri- 
can. Dan  Flood,  and  the  rest  of  you.  I 
say  we  are  a  bunch  of  fools  to  continue 
to  suffer  these  vilifications  and  vituper- 
ations. America  stands  at  the  brink  of 
disaster  and  extermination.  They  have 
their  plans.  Listen  to  the  voice  of  Dan 
Flood,  one  of  the  best-informed  voices 
of  America.  Listen  to  him.  He  Is  a 
student  of  this.  While  we  sleep  the 
gentleman  works.  Read  his  speeches  on 
Panama.  They  are  classics,  and  should 
be  compelled  reading  in  every  school  in 
America. 

Mr.  RILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVEFIS  of  South  Carolina.  I  will 
be  delighted  to. 

Mr.  RILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers)  for 
alerting  this  Congress  and  this  Nation 
to  the  dangers  that  exist.  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  many  patriotic  people  in  Cuba 
and  all  over  the  world  who  are  looking 
to  America  to  take  some  steps  of  leader- 
ship to  blot  out  this  advance  of  com- 
munism and  this  danger  to  the  free 
world.  I  appreciate  the  geiuieman 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  and  I  hope  that  the  Execu- 
tive will  take  some  steps  after  this  warn- 
ing to  stop  this  Insidious  advance  of 
communism 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

This  Is  the  worst  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened in  our  lifetime.  Mine  may  be  a 
voice  crying  In  the  wilderness.  Let  us 
not  stop.  The  sugar  quota  does  not 
amount  to  a  row  of  beans.  Let  us  pass 
corrective  legislation — end  the  sugar 
quota — and  let  the  President  Invoke  it 
at  his  will.     Let  us  take  u  one  step  at 


a  time  and  let  us  be  ftrm  Let  us  speak 
up  for  the  American  people  Our  peo- 
ple want  action  and  bold  action.  They 
are  looking  for  leadersliip  I^et  this  be 
the  bogu;:nng  of  that  leadership  today. 
Let  us  give  our  leaders  whatever  spinal 
Injections  they  need.  Let  us  back  them 
up  Let  us  make  them  lead  If  they 
need  the  Congress,  here  we  stand.  Let 
us  say  to  Russia  and  to  Cuba:  Here  we 
stand.  You  shall  not  pass,  so  help  us 
God 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr  Henderson!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  1.  1958.  the  disability  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  were 
changed  to  provide  for  benefits  for  de- 
pendents of  disabled  social  security  re- 
cipients. Prior  to  this  change,  many 
persons  applied  to  the  social  security 
agency  for  consideration  of  their  eligibil- 
ity and  no  thought  or  account  was  taken 
of  their  dependents.  Countless  numbers 
of  these  early  applicants  found  that  It 
took  them  months  and  even  years  to  es- 
tablish their  eligibility  and  that  they 
were  awarded  social  security  long  after 
September  1.  1958. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  set  up  any  pro- 
cedure to  automatically  include  depend- 
ents as  recipients.  Applicants  subse- 
quent to  September  1.  1958.  were  in- 
formed at  the  time  of  application.  As 
a  consequence,  when  pre-September  1, 
1958.  applicants  became  aware  of  the 
additional  benefits  for  dependents,  new 
applications  were  necessary.  Usually  the 
awareness  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
award,  or  the  first  check  The  social 
security  law  permits  retroactive  pay- 
ments for  only  12  months  prior  to  the 
dependent's  application,  so  that  if  the 
application  was  made  after  September 
1,  1959,  the  dependents  could  obtain  re- 
troactive benefits  only  for  12  months, 
not  back  to  the  time  when  the  new  law 
was  effective.  Por  example,  Mr.  M.  filed 
his  application  on  June  27.  1958.  His 
claim,  after  being  denied,  reconsidered 
and  adjudicated,  was  finally  allowed  in 
February  1960.  His  payments  were  ret- 
roactive, of  course.  But  at  this  point  he 
was  advised  for  the  first  time  that  his 
dependents  are  entitled  to  benefits  This 
application  was  submitted  on  March  9, 
1960,  and  was  subsequently  approved. 
However,  since  the  law  forbids  granting 
of  retroactive  payments  for  periods  ex- 
ceeding 12  months  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  application,  the  award  could  only  be 
made  effective  back  to  March  1959  in- 
stead of  September  1,  1958.  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendment  authorizing  such 
payments. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  Social  Security 
Admlrust ration  for  unfortunate  develop- 
ments of  this  kind.-^^  On  the  contran'    1 
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have  learned  '.har  the  x^^-ncy  has  worked 
diiitrf^ntly  to  publicize  the  rights  of  de- 
pends nts  under  the  1958  amendment. 
T:iese  effoi^>.  involving  the  screening  of 
thousands  of  d:.-abi!rv  cases,  were  not 
required  by  the  terms  <  f  the  law  which 
placf'  the  initiative  for  fllin?  applica- 
tions up'jn  individual  beneficiaries.  Such 
efTorts  werp.  necessarily,  limited  to  cases 
v.h":°  di^abhity  benefits  were  already 
authorized.  It  was,  no  doubt,  not  feasi- 
ble administratively  to  include  all  pend- 
ing disability  applications.  After  all,  the 
eligibility  of  a  dependent  wife  or  child 
could  not  be  established  until  the  ap- 
plicant had  satisfied  the  requirements 
for  liis  own  entitlement. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  appears 
to  me  that  those  families  affected  by  this 
purely  administrative  problem  have  a 
just  claim.  I  understand,  however,  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  it  is  not  possible  to  correct  such 
inequities  by  administrative  action.  Al- 
though the  number  of  instances  where 
such  circumstances  have  occurred  may 
be  relatively  small.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  law  be  changed  to  per- 
mit payments.  I  have,  therefore,  in- 
troduced H.R.  12807,  intended  to  pro- 
vide payments  back  to  the  first  month 
such  l>enefits  should  have  been  avail- 


WTTY  \\"HEAT   LEG  I. -LA  I  ION  FAILED 

NTr  CHANTPFRI  ATN  M-  Speaker.  I 
a^ti  'Linan.ni  .  -  :,-iu  that  the  gentle- 
man from  L'"nh  M:  DtxonI  may  extend 
his  rf^m.arks  a'  'hi^  r-  :rt  in  the  Record 
and  include  ex'rar.ecu.s  matter. 

TT.-  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  'h^^  r-quest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michi-an  ■■ 

There  xa.    rio  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
Ingrton  Pov-^t  -ditorial  of  Jtme  25  says: 

T^.i  ippare.u  f  .;:ure  of  wheat  legislation 
may  be  laid  m  the  d.)or  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

This  statement,  in  my  opinion,  is  cor- 
rect But,  for  the  sake  of  setting  the 
record  strai^'ht.  I  must  affirm  that  this 
failure  cannot  t)e  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Repuhhcan  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mitt' e  :;  A,:..^;ture,  because  the  vote 
on  the  Poa.^e  bill  in  committee  was  20 
Demx  rats  for  while  13  Republicans  and 
1  EX'mijcrat  voted  against  it. 

After  joining  the  other  Republicans  on 
tlw  Agriculture  Committee  in  pleading 
with  liie  Democra'ic  members  to  vote 
against  H.R.  lJ2til— tiie  Poage  farm 
bill — I  took  the  floor  on  June  22  to,  first, 
show  why  the  Poa^e  bill  was  undesirable 
and  never  could  become  law :  second, 
place  the  Hou.se  on  notice  that  I  intended 
to  o£fer  the  Senate  wheat  bill  as  a  sub- 
stitute; and.  third,  .show  why  the  Senate 
wheat  D.l  s  27.59 — is  far  more  sound 
and  -AOw.a  d-  dc-  p'--d  by  the  President. 

My  motion  '.'■.  rfC(jm.mit  H.R.  12261 
'*■•■'•  -i-s-:;  •.  :..■  '.'  -ubstitute  the  Sen- 
ate bUI  wa-i  .suppor'fd  by  almost  every 
RepubUcan  oi.  the  fl;x  r  out.  unfortu- 
nately, it  Icust  bv  a  ■■'■ry  few  ■»  ^'^s      W'.th 


It  went  the  best  chance  for  the  Nation 
to  get  a  wheat  bill  this  year,  because 
after  the  floor  debate  revealed  the  de- 
fects of  the  Poage  bill  the  House  rejected 
it  by  the  surpri.sing  vote  of  236  to  170. 

Definitely  it  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
the  Nation  that  the  concept  of  high  price 
supports  IS  obsolete,  outworn,  unwork- 
able, and  so  costly  and  toF>heavy  that  it 
is  falling  of  its  own  weight.  Yet  one  de- 
feat after  another  on  the  House  floor 
apparently  fails  to  convince  most  of  the 
Democrats  on  the  committee  that  the 
theory  of  high  supports  in  times  of  sur- 
plus production  simply  will  not  work. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  insert  the 
Washington  Post  editorial : 

Failure  on  Wheat 

The  apparent  failure  of  wheat  legislation 
In  the  present  session  of  Oongress  may  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  Houae  Agriculture 
Committee.  Last  January.  President  asen- 
hower  offered  to  sign  any  reasonable  bUl  to 
curb  the  mounting  wheat  surplus  even  If  It 
did  not  fully  accord  with  his  views.  The 
Senate  Anally  parsed  a  bill  leaving  the  price 
support  for  wheat  at  75  percent  of  parity 
($1.77  a  bushel)  and  reducing  acreage  al- 
lotments by  20  percent  There  were  Indica- 
tions that  the  President  would  have  signed 
the  measure,  but  the  House  committee  In- 
sisted on  clinging  to  Its  outworn  concept  of 
high  artlflclal  prices  and  was  rotmdly  beaten 
on  the  floor. 

This  U  not  the  first  time  that  the  House 
has  revolted  against  the  overreaching  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  The  combination  of 
Republicans  £ind  urban  Democrats  against 
the  bill  should  have  been  anticipated,  even 
though  the  size  of  the  opposition  vote  (236 
to  170)  came  as  a  surprise.  No  doubt  this 
could  have  been  avoided  If  the  committee 
had  accepted  the  substance  of  the  Senate 
bill,  but  It  had  helped  to  defeat  that  measure 
before  its  own  bid  for  price  supports  at  85 
percent  of  parity  went  down.  So  the  com- 
mittee— and  Incidentally  the  Democratic 
Congress — was  left  empty-handed  on  the 
supposedly  vital  wheat  Issue. 

The  one  slender  chance  of  changing  this 
negative  record  seems  to  He  In  belated  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Senate  bill  by  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee.  With  such  backing,  it 
would  doubtless  be  approved  on  the  floor, 
since  it  previously  failed  by  only  a  few  votes. 
I>->es  the  House  committee  have  the  states- 
manship to  reverse  Itself  for  the  sake  of 
curtailing  the  mountainous  wheat  surplus? 
Or  would  Its  members  rather  go  into  their 
reelection  campaigns  bearing  the  onxis  of 
having  killed  the  wheat  bUl? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  bill  is  defi- 
nitely superior  to  the  Poage  bill  for  rea- 
sons as  follows: 

First,  the  Senate  bill  does  not  contain 
the  feed  ^rain  section  of  the  Poage  bill 
which  Is  prot>ably  unconstitutional  be- 
cause it  delegates  to  nine  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers primary  legislative  authority. 

Second,  it  eliminates  the  often  rejected 
food  stamp  plan  estimated  to  cost  $500 
million. 

Third,  it  leaves  price  supports  at  75 
percent  of  r>arity,  while  the  Poage  bill 
raises  them  to  85  percent  of  parity. 

Fourth,  higher  price  supports  in  the 
Poage  bill  would  raise  wheat  prices  about 
25  cents  a  bushel  and  help  to  dry  up 
markets. 

Fifth,  the  Senate  bill  do«^-  nr>t  rah-^p 
the  price  of  wheat  and  can  .:.  no  'arv  be 
considf-^d    a     bread  tax."     ITie    Po^ge 


bill  would  raise  the  cost  of  flour  approxi- 
mately 10  percent. 

Sixth,  the  50  percent  payment  in  kind 
for  retired  wheat  acres  withdrawn  would 
be  le.ss  costly  than  the  House  ofTer  of  55 
percent. 

Seventh,  the  Poage  bill  would  require 
the  hiring  of  a  fleet  of  new  civil  service 
workers — especially  to  operate  the  food 
stamp  plan  which  was  formerly  oper- 
ated by  WPA  work-^r.^  In  denression  times. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  TAX  L.\TE  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1960— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
12381)  to  increase  for  a  1-year  period 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  existing  cor- 
porate nomal  tax  rate  and  certain  excise 
tax  rates. 


LEAVE  Oc    AiioENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Whitenir  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
KiTCHiN),  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness— North  Carolina  primary  election. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
P.^scELL) ,  for  today.  June  25.  on  account 
of  official  business — North  Carolina  pri- 
mary. 

Mr.  KrrcHrw  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WHrnsNER).  on  account  of  North  Caro- 
lina primary  election 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  letrls- 
latlve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  on  Monday,  vacating  her  spe- 
cial order  for  today. 

Mr.  Clark  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lev- 
ering), for  20  minutes,  on  Tuesday  next. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
were  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lesinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr*. 
Griffiths)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  and  to  include 
related  matter. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dent. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following : ) 

Mr.  CONTE. 


SE3^ATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
.    TIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of   the  following   titles   ut^re   taken 
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from  the  Si>eaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2399.  An  act  to  modernize  the  laws  re- 
lating to  contracts  for  the  transportation  of 
mall,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

S  3415  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women.  Inc..  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

S  3557  An  act  to  expand  and  extend  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  for  accelerated  research,  development, 
demonstration,  and  application  of  practical 
means  for  the  economical  production.  Irom 
sea  or  other  saline  waters,  of  water  suitable 
for  agricultural,  industrial,  municipal,  and 
other  beneficial  constmtiptlve  uses,  and  for 
other  purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  acceleration  of  the  various  reforestation 
programs  of  the  Depcirtment  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultiu*. 


BILLS    PF^F.^FMT.:)    TO   THE 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
to  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R  1516  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan  D 
Quintos.  Jaime  Hernandez.  Delfln  Buenca- 
mlno,  Soledad  Gomez.  Nleves  G.  Argonza. 
Pelldidad  O.  Saxayba.  Carmen  Vda  de  Gomez. 
Perfecta  B.  Qulntos.  and  Blenvenlda  San 
Agustln: 

H.R  1600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
M   Halscher; 

HR  4251.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  on  the  deduction  of  exploration 
expenditures; 

H  R  5033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Betty 
Keenan; 

H  R.  6712.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sam  J. 
Buzzanca: 

H_B  9921.  An  act  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments of  additional  pay  for  sea  duty  made 
to  members  and  former  members  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard; 

H.R.  10569  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Ofllce  Departments 
and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H  R  12705.  An  act  to  delay  for  60  day^  in 
limited  cases  the  applicability  of  certain 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  humane  slaugh- 
ter of  livestock 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  14  minutes  pm),  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  June  27 
at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  CO  M  M  r  N IC  A  TIONS .  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2302.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fot- 
elgn   Agrlculttiral   Service,   UB.   Department 


of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  con- 
cerning agreements  concluded  during  May 
1960  untU  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  480,  83d  (Dong  )  as  amended, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-128;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

2303  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  At- 
torney General  on  the  administration  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  CTontrol  Act  for  the  year 
ending  May  31.  1960.  pursuant  to  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950;  to 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PL'B- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  THORNBKRRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  570.  Resolution  for  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  12552,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  additional  circuit  and 
dli;trict  Judges,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1990  i  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Kir.  MADDEN :  (Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  571,  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  HR.  11001.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Development  Association; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1891).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  (Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  572.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  HR  12383,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees'  (Compensation 
Act  to  mnke  benefits  more  realistic  In  terms 
of  present  wage  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1992). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  DELANITY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  673.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H-R.  12465,  a  bUl  to  provide 
for  a  simpler  method  of  determining  assess- 
ments under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1993).  Referred  to  House 
Calendar 

Mr  THORNBE31RY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  574.  Resolution  for  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  8665.  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  memorial 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal" to  provide  for  the  construction  of  such 
memorial  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1994).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  ONKLL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  575.  Resolution  for  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  19.  an  act  to  provide  a  method 
for  regulating  and  fixing  wage  rates  for  em- 
ployees of  Port.«mouth  (N.H  )  Naval  Ship- 
yard; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1995). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  TRIMBLK:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  676  Resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  HR  7903.  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  the  veterans'  guaranteed  and  direct 
loan  program  for  2  years;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1996)  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  577  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  12417.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  bring  the  num- 
ber of  cadets  at  the  US  Military  Academy 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  up  to  full 
strength;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1997)       Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMillan ;  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia.      B.R.    10346.  A    bill    to 


amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax 
Act  so  as  to  Increase  the  rate  of  tax  Imposed 
on  gross  receipts  from  certain  sales,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2(X)n .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  13497.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and 
Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947.  as  amended,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Busmess  Corpora- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain foreign  corpwratlons;  without  amend- 
ment I  Rept.  No  20021.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H  R.  12563.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
additional  revenue  for  the  EUstrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purp)oses."  approved 
August  17,  1937,  as  amended;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No  2003).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJl.  11370.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Ertstrict  of  Columbia  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Act;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2(X)4).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R.  12381.  A  bUl  to  increase  for  a  1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  lu 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
and  to  extend  for  1  year  the  existing  cor- 
porate normal-tax  rate  and  certain  excise- 
tax  rates;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2005 » .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  Cl>MN:ITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary H.R.  11560.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Eugene  C.  Harter;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1998).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H  R.  12079.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Essie  V.  Johnson;  i  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1999).  Referiled  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  12100  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
C  Winter.  Jr.,  lieutenant  colonel,  US  Air 
Force  (Medical  Corps);  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2000).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hoxisp 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    AYRES: 

H.R  12822  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
provide  coverage  for  employees  of  Interstate 
retail  enterprises,  to  Increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  act  to  W.15  an  hour,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON: 

H.  Res.  578.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  House  Re- 
port No.  2712  of  the  85th  Congress.  2d  ses- 
sion, a  survey  and  handbook  of  Government 
programs  In  International  education;  to  the 
Committee    on    House    Administration. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


QufsHoDoaire    Results,    First    District, 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKLS 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  25.  1960 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speakrr,  the  re- 
sponse to  our  qvipstionnaire  ex-^r^^ed  the 
amount  I  expected.  While  these  figures 
are  in  direct  ans-Aer  to  the  questions,  the 
written  comment^s  on  many  of  the  ques- 
tionnaires proved  to  me  that  my  con- 
stituents had  been  giving  considerable 
thought  to  legislation  and  to  interna- 
tional affairs  I  believe  that  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  there  are  many 
Americans  interested  in  the  very  vital 
issues  of  the  day  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
produce here,  all  the  written  suggestions 
and  comments:  however,  the  figures 
represent,  I  believe,  a  fairly  accurate 
cross  section  of  the  opinions,  currently 
in  my  district. 

The  results  follow: 

QuxsTioNNAnuc  Rksui-ts,  First  Disttiict, 

Massachusetts 

1.  Do  you  favor  iislng  Pederal  funds  for: 

A.  School  construction?  Yes,  1,376 — 619 
percent;  no,  724—32  6  percent;  uncertain 
121^5  5  percent. 

B  Teachers'  salaries?  Tes,  474 — 21.3  per- 
cent; no.  1546-69  6  percent;  uncertain, 
301 — 9  1  percent. 

2.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Crovernment 
should  taKe  action  to  control  drug  prices? 
Yes,  1364 — 61  4  percent;  no,  700 — 31.5  per- 
cent; uncertain,  157 — 7  1  percent. 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  fair  trade  bill  which 
would  allow  manufacturers  to  set  minimum 
prices  at  which  brand -name  merchandise 
can  be  s<jld.'  Yes,  742 — 33.4  percent;  no, 
1275 — 57  4  percent;  uncertain,  204 — 9.2  per- 
cent. 

4.  Do  you  favor  raising  the  minimum  wage 
from  the  present  *1  to  $1  25  and  extending 
the  coverage  of  present  law?  Yes,  1272 — 
57  3  percent;  no.  750 — 33.8  percent;  uncer- 
tiun  139— 8  9  percent. 

5.  Dj  you  favor  continuing  our  mutual 
security    (foreign  aid)    prograna  as: 

.\  Economic  aid  to  friendly  nations?  Yes, 
1.638 — 73  8  percent;  no,  358 — 16.1  percent; 
uncertain  225 — 10.1  percent. 

B.  Military  aid  to  friendly  nations?  Yea, 
1,376 — 61  9  percent;  no,  497 — 22.4  percent; 
uncertain,  348 — 15.7  percent. 

6.  Would  you  favor  Increased  aid  to  under- 
developed nations?  Yes,  1,361 — 61.3  percent; 
no,  524-  23  6  percent;  uncertain,  336 — 15.1 
percent. 

7.  Would  you  favor  a  propoaal  to  assist, 
ecouomlcally,  former  Independent  nations 
now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  such  as  Poland 
and  Hungary?  Yes.  821 — 37  percent;  no, 
1,032 — 46  5  percent;  uncertain,  368 — 16.5  per- 
cent. 

8.  Would  you  favor  depressed-area  legisla- 
tion which  would  include  Federal  loans  and 
direct  grants  to  rural  areas  for  Industrial 
development?  Yea.  843—38  percent;  no, 
1,107 — 49.8  percent;  uncertain.  271— 12  2  per- 
cent. 

9.  If  not.  would  you  favor  a  bill  which  calls 
for  local  participation  and  Federal  loans  for 
areas  Interested  In  industrial  redevelopment. 


but  not  direct  grants?  Yes,  1,267—57.1  per- 
ce:.t:  no,  230 — 10  3  percent;  uncertainty, 
724 — 32  6  percent. 

1  J  Do  you  favor  free  medical  care  after 
reti.-emenl  through  Increased  social  seciu"lty 
pa.r.ierits?  Yes,  1.110 — 50  percent;  no.  941 — 
42  4   percent;    uncertainty,    170^7.6  percent. 

U.  Do  you  favor  a  balanced  budget  even 
If  it  means  holding  down  on  some  new  or 
expanded  social  welfare  program?  Yes, 
1.491 — 67  1  percent:  no,  480 — 216  percent; 
uncertainty,  250 — 11.3  percent. 

12.  Do  you  favor  the  continuation  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Conimlttee 
which  investigates  communism  in  this  coun- 
try and  Is  sometimes  charged  with  overrid- 
ing Individuals'  constitutional  rights?  Yes. 
1,543 — 69  5  percent;  no,  441 — 19  8  percent; 
uncertainty,   237 — 10.7  percent. 

13.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  have  more  authority, to  regulate 
radio  and  TV  programs?  Yes.  807— 36  3  per- 
cent; no.  1,177 — 53  percent;  uncertainty, 
237 — 10.7  percent. 

14.  Do  you  consider  our  $45  billion  defense 
budget  adequate?  Yes,  964 — 43.4  percent; 
no,  476—214  percent;  uncertainty,  781 — 35.2 
percent. 

15.  Do   you   believe   sufficient  emphasis  Is 
•placed  on  our   missile  and  space  programs? 

Yes,  951 — 42  6  percent;   no.  821 — 37  percent; 
uncertainly.  449 — 20.2  percent. 
Total  replies.  2,221. 


Sugar  .'Mlotment  Quota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAFIKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PEMNSTLVANIA 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OP  RETRBSENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  25.  I960 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
would  like  to  incorporate  my  news  re- 
lease on  the  sugar  allotment  quota, 
which  is  for  the  press  on  Monday,  June 
27: 

Congressman  John  H  D^.nt.  Democrat, 
21st  District,  of  PennsylvanlS,  called  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  three-point  program 
in  the  sugar  allotment  quota  as  It  affects 
Castro's  Cuba. 

Dent  suggested  a  three -amendment  ap- 
proach : 

(1)  Cut  out  all  sugar  quota  as  of  the  end 
of  this  year,  or  sooner;  If  the  House  deems 
it  advisable — will  give  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  right  and  the  power  to 
restore  all  or  part  of  the  quota  as  he  ftnds 
it  to  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  people. 

(2)  Reduce  the  sugar  quota  by  the  amount 
of  sugar  sold  to  Russia  or  Conrununlst  satel- 
lites at  any  price  less  than  the  subsidized 
price  paid  by  the  United  States  on  the  sugar 
program. 

i3)  Put  the  difference  between  the  U.S. 
price  and  the  world  market  price  into  cer- 
tain escrowed  funds  to  be  paid  to  any  Amer- 
ican enterprise  injured  by  the  Castro  policies 
of  expropriation  or  conflscation.  Dknt 
pointed  out  that  there  would  not  be  a  defi- 
ciency In  sugar  because  every  sugar  produc- 
ing area  In  the  world  practically  has  a  sur- 
plus, notably  our  friends  In  Mexico  with  over 
a  million  tons  and  our  friendly  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries  and  the  Philippines. 


The  Castro  Cuban  Government  recently 
sold  Russia  sugar  under  a  5- year  program  at 
a  price  which  Is  about  one-half  charged  to 
the  United  States.  This,  said  Dknt.  is  an 
outright  subsidy  to  Russia  out  of  the  kitchen 
nnoney  of  American  housewives. 

This  Is  a  program  based  upon  common- 
sense  and  sound  logic  without  any  feelings 
of  reprisal  or  economic  straltjacketlng,  but 
rather  a  measure  to  bring  back  some  simi- 
larity of  sanity  and  economic  soundness. 


Southeast  Washington  Low-Rent  Housing 
Should  Be  Rejected  Unless  Other  Dis- 
tricts Share  or  Slums  Eliminated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON    CH.ARLES  E    BENNETT 

or  rLORiDA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVTIS 

Saturday.  June  25.  1960 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  t>elieve  that  thi« 
could  happ>en  In  America.  It  is  difficult 
to  t)elieve  that  taxpayers'  dollars  from 
all  over  the  United  States  could  t>€  so 
used  by  the  officials  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  by  local  housing  officials. 
It  would  seem  axiomatic  that  taxpayers' 
dollars  collected  to  rid  areas  of  slums 
should  in  fact  be  used  to  eliminate  slums 
and  should  not  be  used  to  depress  real 
estate  values  and  produce  new  slums. 
It  is  cruel  enough  to  condemn  private 
property  for  a  higher  public  iLse  but  when 
the  end  result  is  a  lower  public  and  pri- 
vate use  how  can  it  possibly  t>e  justified? 
Often  the  people  who  have  their  homes 
taken  suffer  a  great  financial  loss  in  the 
way  that  the  takings  have  been  made  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Some  of  them 
have  even  become  public  charges  after 
losing  their  homes  with  inadequate  rec- 
ompense. Other  citizens  of  the  District 
may  not  actually  lose  their  homes  but 
have  their  Investments  stolen  by  the 
lower  use  to  which  the  nearby  land  is 
put  by  the  Government.  Paradoxically 
these  others  are  currently  t>eing  asked 
to  pay  higher  taxes  as  their  property 
values  are  being  depressed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  people  of  South- 
east Washington,  an  area  in  which  I  own 
a  house  and  live  during  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, the  Government  should  not  add  to 
the  already  disproportionate  share  of 
low-rent  housing  twrne  by  this  section, 
merely  to  empty  the  slums  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  at  least  until  the  other 
sections  have  borne  their  own  share  of 
the  burden.  I  would  not  object  to  this 
new  low-rent  housing  if  it  in  fact  was  to 
result  in  the  destruction  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  slum  areas.  What  is  actually  be- 
ing done  is  the  moving  to  Southeast 
Washington  occupants  of  slums  in  other 
districts  of  the  city  while  those  vacated 
slumis  then  liecome  available  to  new  slum 
occupants  from  outside  Washington,  who 
later  qualify  for  new  low -rent  housing 
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to  be  built  for  them  This  is  an  endless 
chain  and  can  well  result  in  a  population 
in  Washington  comprised  chiefly  of  per- 
sons who  have  recently  come  here  for 
the  purpose  of  going  on  public  relief. 
No  intelligent  Government  would  wish 
to  have  its  Capital  City  so  permanently 
occupied.  In  an  effort  to  at  least  slow 
down  this  horrible  adventure  in  bad  gov- 
ernment, I  have  introduced  the  follow- 
ing bill— H.R.  12668 — and  I  hope  it  can 
be  .'•peedily  enacted  separately  or  as  an 
amendment  to  some  other  law: 

HR     12668 

To  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Alley 
Dwelling  Act  by  adding  certain  require- 
ments with  respect  to  low-rent  housing 
projects  In  the  southeast  quadrant  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
II  of  the  District  of  CX)lumbla  Alley  Dwelling 
Act  (chapter  1  of  Utle  5  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sue.  206.  No  new  dwelling  units  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  a  low-rent  housing  project 
assisted  under  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  sliall  be  constructed  In  the  south- 
east quadrant  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion unless  (at  the  time  such  construction 
Is  to  be  completed)  — 

"  ( 1 )  there  wUl  have  been  demolished  or 
rehabilitated  In  the  southeast  quadrant  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  the 
slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  program 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or 
another  governmental  program  for  the  clear- 
ance of  slums  and  the  redevelopment  of 
blighted  urban  areas,  an  eqiial  number  of 
dwelling  units  which  constitute  slum  or 
blighted  dwellings  within  the  meaning  of 
such  program;  or 

"(2)  there  will  have  been  constructed 
heretofore  or  hereafter  In  each  of  the  other 
three  quadrants  of  the  District  of  Columlba 
a  total  number  of  dwelling  units  In  low-rent 
public  housing  projects  so  assisted  equal  to 
the  total  number  of  units  of  such  housing 
(Including  the  new  dwelling  units  referred 
to  In  this  section)  constructed  In  the  south- 
east quadrant  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  In  each  such  quadrant  as  large  a  percent- 
age of  such  units  among  all  housing  units 
(privately  or  publicly  owned)  as  Is  presently 
the  case  In  said  s<:>utheast  quadrant." 


Statement  by  the  Honorable  John  Lesin- 
ski  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  25,  1%0.  Regarding  the  Centen- 
nial Anniversary  in  1961  of  the  Death 
of  the  Ukrainian  Patriot,  Taras  Shev- 
chenko 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.XRKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or  Micm&AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENI  All  VES 

Saturday.  June  25.  1960 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  Uie 
outset  I  desire  to  extend  sincerest  prati- 
tude  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones],  and  the  able 
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members  of  his  Subcommittee  on  Me- 
morials for  bringing  House  Joint  Resolu- 
Uon  311  to  its  first  step  toward  final 
enactment.  I  was  privileged  to  partici- 
pate at  the  hearings  conducted  m  con- 
nection with  tills  proposal,  and  I  fully 
reahze  the  vast  amount  of  study  and 
consideration  which  was  applied  by  that 
subcommittee.  I  also  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  sponsor  of  the  resolution,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bent- 
LEY],  for  the  wholehearted  enthusiasm 
and  foUowthrough  he  furnished  in  brint:  - 
ing  this  legislation  thus  far. 

In  1961,  Ukrainian  people  all  over  the 
world  will  observe  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Taias  Shev- 
chenko.  An  accoimt  of  his  heroic  life 
and  splendid  literary  creations  are  in- 
deed inspirational  to  all  freedom-loving 
men  and  women.  Hence  the  desire  to 
have  a  monument  to  his  memory-  placed 
on  public  grounds  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal is  strongly  urged  by  hundred.s  of 
thousands  of  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent.  May  I  add  that  these  fine  peo- 
ple will  effect  the  construction  of  the 
Shevchenko  memorial  through  their  own 
efforts  and  contributions. 

Such  an  idealistic  undertaking  should 
understandably  be  endorsed  by  the  Con- 
gress as  a  very  important  factor  during 
this  cold  war  of  ideologies  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Kremlin.  Today, 
as  45  million  Ukrainians  enslaved  by 
Communist  Russia  work  un.selfishly  and 
unceasingly  to  rid  themselves  of  the  des- 
potic rule  of  Moscow,  they  do  so  by  hold- 
ing up  this  shining  exponent  of  true  lib- 
erty. Taras  Shevchenko.  as  their  symbol 
of  inspiration  and  incentive. 

I  am  not  going  to  impo.se  on  the  time 
of  the  House  by  attempting  to  pre.sent 
an  account  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  this 
great  Ukrainian  hero  and  poet.  This 
was  done,  I  may  add.  quite  capably  and 
factually  during  the  subcommittees 
hearings.  I  am  happy  to  announce,  in 
that  connection,  that  a  biographical 
documentary^  of  Taras  Shevchenko  is 
scheduled  to  be  printed  by  authority  of 
a  simple  resolution  which  I  introduced. 
The  material  is  presently  being  prepared 
by  one  of  the  principal  proponents  of  this 
undertaking  who  made  a  brilliant  state- 
ment at  the  hearing.  The  projected  plan 
is  that  all  interested  persons,  associa- 
tions, and  organizations  will  be  informed 
of  the  usual  privilege  of  obtaining,  by 
purchase,  as  many  additional  copies  of 
the  publication  as  they  desire.  These 
copies  may  be  ordered  through  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  at  nominal 
cost,  in  conjunction  with  the  press  run 
of  my  original  authorization. 

I  wiU  conclude  these  remarks  with 
the  firm  hope  that  this  resolution  re- 
ceives deservedly  favorable  consideration 
in  its  future  course  toward  final  approval. 
I  am  completely  convinced  that  a  trib- 
ute to  this  distinguished  Ukrainian,  con- 
structed as  a  memorial  statue  here  in 
Washington,  is  certain  to  have  a  benefi- 
cent influence  on  all  of  u.":  sQjgng  as  the 
desire  for  human  liberty,  a  better  life, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  rcmauis 
alive  and  strong  in  the  hearus  of  free 
people  throughout  the  world. 


Congressman  Feighan  Honored  by  Ameri- 
can Friends  of  the  Anti-BoUbevik  Bloc 
of   Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.-\RK.'= 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OP    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  25,  1960 

Mr  OH.A.RA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Hou.se  to  learn 
that  the  American  FYiends  of  the  Anti- 
Bolshevik  Bloc  of  Nations  held  a  testi- 
monial dinner  in  Cleveland,  at  which 
our  colleague.  Honorable  Michael  A. 
Feigh.^n,  was  the  honored  guest,  and  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  members 
and  friends  of  this  organization. 

On  this  occasion  the  American  Friends 
of  the  Anti -Bolshevik  Bloc  of  Nations 
presented  our  colleague.  Congressman 
FEIGHAN,  with  a  plaque  which  carries  an 
inspiring  accolade  for  his  many  years  of 
hard  work  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
justice  among  all  nations  and  all  people, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

In  recognition  of  his  firm  stand  and 
staunch  effcM'ts  on  the  liberation  and  sover- 
eignty of  all  enslaved  nations  as  well  as 
against  oommunlsni  and  Russian  colonial 
Imperlallsna. 

By  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  full  text  of 
Congressman  Michael  A.  Feighan  s  ad- 
dress: 

Thii  occasion  has  significant  meaning  be- 
cause I  attach  great  Importance  to  tlie  work 
carried  on  by  the  ABN  and  associated  or- 
ganizations In  support  of  a  peace  with  Justice 
and  to  keep  the  American  people  Informed 
of  the  dangers  of  Rxisslan  Imperlallsra  and 
Oommunist  Imperialism  to  otir  free  American 
way  of  life. 

This  occasion  provides  me  an  oppcM^unlty 
to  discuss  some  of  the  major  problems  con- 
fronting our  country  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Russian  effort  to  dominate  the  world. 

There  Is  the  Berlin  crisis.  The  Russians 
have  been  attempting  to  take  over  complete 
control  of  all  Berlin  since  1947  They  at- 
tempted to^drlve  us  out  in  19*8  by  cutting 
off  our  lines  of  supply  and  communication. 
President  Truman  resp>onde<l  with  a  firm 
determination  to  remain  In  Berlin — lua  B<  r- 
lin  airlift — the  Russians  backed  down  when 
they  saw  we  meant  business. 

In  1955  the  first  summit  conference  was 
held.  The  Russians  agreed  with  the  West- 
ern leaders  that  Germany  should  be  united 
by  means  of  free  elections — this  was  played 
up  as  the  big  accomplishment  of  the  con- 
ference. A  reading  of  the  oommunlqTie 
released  at  the  end  of  that  me€<;lng  makes 
this  fact  startllngly  apparent.  Tet.  nothing 
was  done  to  implement  this  agreement  A 
dangerous  drift  set  In.  the  Russian.s  took 
advantage  of  this  vacuum.  Having  serious 
Internal  troubles  with  the  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations  In  their  slave  empire,  fearing  a 
repeat  of  the  Hungarian  freedom  revolution 
on  a  much  broader  scale,  they  began  to  call 
for  a  status  quo  In  the  affairs  of  nations. 

Khrushchev  was  the  spokesman  on  this 
r.pw  demand — he  made  no  less  than  10  major 
addresses  In  the  empire  on  this  theme  The 
United  States  did  not  look  with  favor  on  a 
status  quo  arrangement  and  told  the  Rus- 
sians so. 

Therefore,  Khrushchev  provoked  a  polltl- 
c£l1  crisis   on  Berlin — his   denaand    that   the 
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United  States,  France,  and  Orea:  Brivair.  get 
out  of  Berlin  by  a  set  date  ->r  be  driver,  out 
by  Russian  military  force  President  Eisen- 
hower's first  reaction  was,  we  would  stand 
fast  on  Berlin  —  tlie  Russians  have  to  take 
full  responsibility  for  their  actions  on  Berlin. 
In  this  he  received  complete  support  of 
Congress  and  the  acclaim  of  the  American 
pecple  Ic  was  then  clear  that  our  people 
had  become  sick  and  tired  of  being  pushed 
around  by  the  Russians  .tnd  'he  *;me  had 
come  to  take  a  stand 

Khrushchev  recognized  this  and  quickly 
claimed  he  had  been  mi.su nderstood — that 
he  wanted  to  negotiate  on  Berlin — that  he 
was  ready  to  meet  with  the  Western  leaders 
to  negotiate  Here  Is  wl.ere  the  Elsenhower 
administration  weakened  The  offer  was 
made  to  the  Russians  that  if  Khrushchev- 
would  remove  his  deadline  threat,  we  would 
be  willing  to  negotiate  Now  Imaerlne  this. 
We  said  we  were  willing  t.^  negotiate  some- 
thing on  which  no  negotiation  was  legally 
{xjssible  because  our  legal  right  t<D  be  in 
Berlin  was  clearly  established  By  accepting 
KhrtishcheVs  demand  that  we  negotiate  on 
our  legal  right  to  be  in  Berlin,  we  thereby 
admitted  our  right  to  be  ^here  was  n.ot  clear: 
that  It  was  something  subject  to  negotiation 
This.  In  my  opinion,  wita  a  blunder;  an 
admission  of  weakness  We  let  Khrushchev 
get  off  the  hook  after  we  called  his  bluff  and 
he  h.ad  backed  down  It  seems  our  leaders 
lack  the  political  sense  to  know  when  we 
have  won  a  victory  and  how  to  exploit  such 
a  victory 

It  is  now  clear  that  Khrushchev  used  the 
Berlin  crisis  as  a  political  blackjack  to  force 
the  leaders  of  'he  West  Into  a  second  sum- 
mit conference  He  must  have  needed  this 
meeting  very  badly  t<j  take  the  risks  he  did 
on  this  crisis 

And  now  it  is  clear  'h^it  Khrushchev  so 
desperately  needed  a  recognition  by  the  free 
world  of  a  statu.-;  quo  that  he  was  prepared 
to  take  grave  risks  to  win  this  goal. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  meaning  of  status 
qu<>— Its  significance  to  the  Russians  in  their 
plot  to  conquer  the  world 

To  the  Russians  status  qu  j  means  that 
the  United  States  recognizes  the  finality  of 
the    captivity    of    all    the    nun-Ru&slan    na- 


tions withia  the  empire.  It  gives  a  perma- 
nency to  tlie  Iron  Curtain— at  least  a  per- 
manency so  far  as  the  emancipation  of  the 
captive  natl'sns  Is  concerned  It  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  Russi-uus  would  give 
up  their  Ideas  of  extending  tJ^ielr  Iron  Cur- 
tain to  all  the  still  free  countries  of  the 
world  For  the  Russiaas  it  me.ius  the  right 
to  do  as  they  please  with  the  pe<jpie  held 
In  bondage  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — to  con- 
tinue on  with  genocide  and  their  other 
crimes  against  humanity,  to  ruthlessly  crush 
all  opposition,  to  kill  off  more  millions  of 
non-Russian  people.  It  would  give  the  Rus- 
sians the  right  to  be  nbove  the  conscience 
of  all  humanity. 

To  the  enslaved  non-Russian  nations  it 
means  the  United  States  has  deserted  their 
catise — has  turned  its  back  upon  their  le- 
gitimate aspirations  for  liberty,  freedom,  and 
national  Independence.  It  Is  cold  water 
thrown  upon  the  torch  of  human  freedom 
which  they  hold  up  In  a  sea  of  tyranny  and 
despotism  It  Is  a  denial  of  the  cause  of 
those  millions  of  martyrs  of  all  faiths  who 
gave  their  lives  In  the  cause  of  Justice  and 
all  humanity. 

It  Is  a  temptation  for  those  who  may 
grow  weary  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  to 
take  the  ea-sy  way  out — to  compromise  their 
conscience  and  their  moral  convictions — to 
be  opportunists — to  make  their  peace  with 
the  tyrant.  It  Is  in  fact  an  Invitation  to  ac- 
cept communism  as  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture— and  this  is  the  key  to  war — a  war  In 
which  the  United  States  would  be  deprived 
of  Its  proven  allies  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain— the  non-Russian  jjeople  of  the  empire. 

For  the  United  States  recognition  of  a 
status  quo  would  mean  that  we  have  sur- 
rendered our  heritage  as  the  citadel  of  hu- 
man freedom — that  we  fear  the  p)ower  of 
our  political  Ideals — that  we  consider  our 
political  Ideals  as  theories  reserved  for  after 
dinner  talks  and  fillers  for  history  books. 
Worse  still,  that  the  United  States  had  lost 
Its  faith  In  the  power  of  the  common  man 
and  his  aspirations  for  peace  with  Justice. 
It  would  signal  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  power  politics,  an  era  In  which  the  United 
States  would  turn  back  to  the  9th  century, 
to  Indulge  In  the  Immoral  peace  of  empires. 


And  finally.  It  would  deprive  the  United 
States  of  Its  most  potent  weapon  for  peace- 
moral  leadership  In  a  world  which  Is  crying 
out  for  a  return  to  fundamental  morality 
In  the  affairs  of  nations  and  peoples. 

With  this  background  we  can  see  the  hid- 
den Importance  of  the  conference  which  will 
open  In  Paris  on  May  16  The  great  chal- 
lenge to  American  leadership  In  Paris  next 
month  Is  whether  we  will  take  advantage  of 
a  golden  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  for 
peace — that  Is — a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 
We  will  fall  In  this  opportunity  If  our  lead- 
ers sit  back  and  wait  for  the  Russians  to 
take  the  Initiative.  We  must  seize  the 
Initiative  and  state  our  case  for  all  the  world 
to  hear  It — and  to  understand  beyond  any 
doubt  that  we  reject  any  and  all  proposals 
which  could  lead  to  recognition  of  a  political 
status  quo  with  the  Russian  slave  empire. 

On  March  21.  1960,  I  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion in  Congress — calling  upon  the  President 
to  do  Just  this.  It  Is  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 636 — copies  of  which  some  of  you 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  study.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  terms  of  this  resolution  state 
our  case  for  the  Paris  summit  conference. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  my 
resolution  Includes  all  the  nations  occupied 
by  the  Russian  Communists — not  Just  a 
few — but  all  of  them.  It  is  my  Judgment 
that  none  will  be  free  until  all  are  free 
That  is  the  nature  of  the  strxiggle  for  the 
world. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  "Bplrlt  of 
the  Paris  conference"  will  be  based  upon 
these   foundations   of   International    Justice. 

The  "spirit  of  Camp  David"  needs  an 
airing.  It  needs  the  clean  airing  of  Just  what 
did  take  place  between  President  Elsenhower 
and  Khrushchev.  Only  the  Russian  version 
has  been  made  public.  The  American 
version  has  been  withheld  from  everyone — 
pyartlcularly  the  American  people  We  shall 
Judge  the  meaning  of  this  strange  silence 
by  the  results  obtained  at  the  second  stun- 
mlt  conference — not  in  terms  of  platitudes 
and  slogans,  but.  speclflcally.  In  terms  of 
what  the  American  delegation  did  on  the 
question  of  status  quo  and  the  future 
emancipation  of  all  the  captive  nations. 
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The  Senate  me'  ac  10  o  clock  am  .  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Pre.sident  pro 
tempore 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick:  Brown 
Harris,  D  D  ,  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

Eternal  God,  hi=;h  above  all.  yet  in  all: 
As  we  Uft  our  hearths  U:i  Thee,  we  a.sk 
that  Thou  wilt  rai.se  us  above  the 
marshland  of  our  fears  to  the  heights 
In  a  clearer  moral  air  On  the  highlands 
of  the  spirit,  give  us  faith  and  courage 
which  Will  sunnount  our  cowardice  and 
timidity,  for  Thou  hait  set  us  m  a  world 
where  cowards  cannot  wm  and  where 
only  brave  souls  can  triumph  May  our 
Individual  stamina  strengthen  the  Na- 
tion as  she  sirds  herself  for  the  fearful 
tests  of  this  fateful  decade  in  world  his- 
tory Elevate  her.  we  pray,  above  all 
cheapness  and  vulgarity,  above  looseness 
and  Ucentiousne.ss.  above  the  selfish 
greed  of  those  who  feed  upon  her  and 
do  not  sustain  hf-r  noblest  lif''.  In  this 
supreme  crisis,  hft  our  America  to  an 
altitude  worthy  of  the  lofty  ideals  that 
wer^»  hers  in  the  beginning  and  the  self- 


less service  which  ha.s  been  built  into  her 
soul. 

We  ask  it   in   the   Redeemer's   name. 
Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  Johnson  of  Te.xas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  June  24.  1960,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGEii  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  subqxltting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


LXMITATION'   OF    DEBATE   DURING 
THE  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  JOHNS4  N  of  Texa.s  Mr  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  mo,--!.!:.^'  hour:  and  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  m  connec- 
tion therewith  be  hmit«d  to  3  mmutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, later  today  I  shall  place  in  the 
Rbcord  a  list  of  all  the  measures  on  the 
calendar  which  have  been  cleared  by  the 
policy  committee  for  consideration. 

I  should  now  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  membership  to  the  calendar,  and 
say  to  Senators  that  any  bills  which  have 
been  reported  by  the  committees  are 
subject  to  being  taken  up  by  motion  in 
the  Senate;  and  during  the  last  few  daj's 
of  the  session  we  should  anticipate  that 
they  may  be 

I  shall  attempt  in  each  instance  to  call 
attention  to  these  measures  which  are 
on  the  calendar;  but  each  Member  may 
do  that  if  he  will  look  at  it,  and  prepare 
himself  by  voicing  objections  or  noti- 
fying the  minority  leader  or  the  majority 
leader  of  his  desires  with  respect  to  any 
proposed  legislation,  so  we  may  consider 
them. 

I  would  hope  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  remain  in  session  late  in  the  evenings 
from  now  imtil  the  end  of  the  session. 
I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  conclude  our  business  and  ad- 
journ sine  die  prior  to  the  conventions. 
That  hor>e  is  based  on  a  review  of  the 
pending  legislation  and  my  own  prefer- 


ence and  understanding  of  the  desires  of 
the  Members  in  the  matter. 

The  course  will  be  controlled  by  the 
majority;  and  whatever  the  majority  of 
the  two  bodies  de.sire  to  do  about  the 
conclusion  of  the  session  can  be  deter- 
mined by  majority  vote. 

I  had  anticipated  that  we  would  sit 
late  on  FYiday  and  on  Saturday,  and  I 
hoped  we  could  bring  up  by  motion  bills 
which  need  to  be  discussed  and  ex- 
plained, but  not  necessarily  controversial 
bills  which  would  require  yea-and-nay 
votes. 

I  was  Informed  late  on  Friday  that  if 
I  sought  to  do  that,  requests  would  be 
made  for  live  quorums.  Being  unable  to 
produce  a  live  quorum  Friday  night,  and 
not  wanting  to  inconvenience  Senators 
on  Saturday.  I  had  little  choice  except 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  go  over  until  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  need  to  come  back 
here  after  both  of  the  conventions,  to 
complete  our  work,  I  am  prepared  to  do 
so,  and  am  eager,  anxious,  and  willing  to 
do  so.  if  that  is  necessary.  We  can  only 
determine  whether  it  is  necessary  by  as- 
certaining the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  Senators.  If  we  are  to  have  live 
quorums  on  noncnntroverslal  measures 
and  if  we  are  to  be  told  that  we  cannot 
have  Saturday  sessions  without  having  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  here,  then  I  an- 
ticipate that  we  shall  not  have  too 
lengthy  sessions  in  the  evenings  or  on 
Saturday,  becau.se  I  find  myself  imable 
to  prevail  upon  a  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors to  remain  here  at  such  times. 

I  realize  that  all  of  us  have  worked 
long  and  hard,  and  that  we  are  tired, 
and  that  our  judgment  is  not  always  best 
when  we  are  tired;  and  I  like  to  provide 
adequate  time  for  relaxation  and  rest, 
so  we  can  approach  legislative  matters  in 
the  judicious  and  patriotic  spirit  in 
which  all  of  us  wish  to  approach  them. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  will  adjust 
myself  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

If  the  majority  desire  to  have  the  daily 
sessions  end  at  6  or  7  p.m..  and  if  a  suf- 
ficient number  indicate  that  they  prefer 
to  return  after  the  conventions,  I  shall 
submit  to  their  wishes.  I  had  felt  that 
they  wanted  to  end  the  session  before  the 
conventions  began. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
do  not  receive  the  appropriation  bills  im- 
tll  late  in  the  session;  and  we  have  a 
number  of  most  important  ones  which 
will  require  extended  debate — such  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill  conference  report,  the  mutual  aid 
appropriation  bill,  social  security  bill, 
the  tax  bill  conference  report,  the  medi- 
cal plan  for  the  aged,  the  minimum  wage 
bill,  the  coal  research  bill.  and.  I  would 
say,  perhaps  100  others  which  are  im- 
portant. If  we  are  not  to  be  able  to 
discuss  them  late  Friday  and  on  Satur- 
day without  having  a  majority  of  the 
Members  present  at  all  times — and  it  is 
rarely  that  I  have  seen  a  majority  pres- 
ent for  general  debate  in  the  Senate — 
then  we  shall  have  to  make  our  plans 
accordingly,  and  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  that  if  we  are  unable  to  conclude 
our  schedule  soon,  we  shaU  have  to  finish 
it  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 


The  PRESIDENT  r:o  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yaid  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  care  to  give  us  any  assurance 
in  regard  to  whether  a  session  is  likely 
to  be  held  on  next  Monday.  July  4,  or 
whether  the  Senate  will  be  in  recess  on 
that  day? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  be 
guided  by  the  desires  of  the  member- 
ship as  to  that.  I  would  be  prepared 
to  work  on  that  day.  I  will  ulk  to  the 
minority  leader  about  that — I  have  not 
talked  to  him  about  it  yet — and  will 
canvass  the  membership. 

Here  is  my  position  in  the  matter  i  I 
feel  that  most  of  the  Members  want  to 
end  the  session  before  the  conventions. 
But  it  may  be  that  I  have  mistaken 
their  judgment.  I  rather  think  I  have, 
judging  from  the  way  they  have  been 
asking  for  live  quorums  and  not  want- 
ing to  work  on  Saturday,  and  things 
Uke  that,  because  it  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  conclude  promptly  if  we  accede 
to  such  requests. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want  to 
be  charged  with  rushing  legislation 
through  without  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor,  for  we  have  Members 
who  will  point  out  that  we  do  not  have 
99  Senators  present,  but.  instead,  have 
only  a  few;  and  it  is  true  that  often  less 
than  a  majority  of  Senators  are  pres- 
ent during  general  debate.  For  in- 
stance, all  day  Friday,  diu-ing  the  Sen- 
ate session,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  at  work,  and  had  23  mem- 
bers present  in  the  committee;  and 
they  will  be  there,  at  work,  regardless 
of  whether  the  Senate  is  in  session  on 
Saturday,  because  they  are  working  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  $40  billion 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill.  All  of  us  know  that  It  is  rare  that 
we  have  a  majority  of  the  Senate  on 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
noncontroversial  measures.  In  fact, 
we  have  to  have  quorum  calls,  in  order 
to  get  a  majority  present,  ju.st  prior  to 
the  taking  of  yea-and-nay  votes. 
Most  Senators  follow  the  debate  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor,  and  make 
up  their  minds;  but  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily sit  here  and  listen  to  speeches 
they  do  not  care  to  hear;  and  I  cannot 
make  them  do  so. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  was  not  suggesting  that 
we  should  have  a  holiday  on  the  F\>urth 
of  July. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  I  was  attempting  to 
ascertain  the  schedule,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  Senators,  and  also  for  the  con- 
venience of  others,  who  may  be  counting 
on  Senators'  appearances  to  make  Inde- 
pendence Day  speeches,  and  so  forth. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  helpful  to  know. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand; and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut is  one  of  the  most  cooperative  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  as  are  all  of  his  col- 
leagues. I  am  not  complaining  about 
anyone.  I  am  merely  serving  notice,  so 
that  those  who  read  the  REcopr  will  un- 
derstand that  we  face  a  choice  of  eitlic  r 
leaving  a  iiood  many  me:usurrs  unt:".  af- 
ter the  cc^iventioni  have  been  held,  and 


then  returning  and  picking  up  the  work 
or  else  working  late  In  the  evailngs  and 

on  Saturday  for  the  remaining  few  days. 
If  Senators  will  examine  the  list  of 
bills,  they  will  nnd  we  still  have  to  con- 
sider the  State.  Justice,  and  Judiciary 
appropriation  bill:  the  conference  re- 
poit  on  the  legislative  appropriation  bill; 
the  conference  rer>ort  on  the  tax  bill, 
which  I  understand  is  controversial; 
the  mutual  aid  appropriation  bill,  which 
I  understand  is  controversial;  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill,  which  is  con- 
troversial; the  coal  research  bill;  the 
bill  covering  a  medical  plan  for  the  aged, 
which  we  received  only  a  few  hours  ago 
from  the  House,  and  it  is  being  consid- 
ered in  committee,  and  we  would  like  to 
pass  it  and  have  it  enacted  at  this  ses- 
sion. We  still  have  to  consider  the  min- 
imum wage  bill,  which  is  not  yet  on  the 
calendar,  but  we  have  been  considering 
it  since  February;  and  the  minimum 
wage  bill  wiU  require  considerable  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Certainly. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  we  are  to 
adjourn  by  next  Friday,  as  some  had 
anticipated,  or  even  by  the  following 
Friday,  that  is  going  to  mean  14-  or  16- 
hour  sessions,  and  it  vnll  mean  working 
on  Saturday,  We  can  no  longer  indulge 
the  luxury  of  one  Senator  coming  up 
and  saying.  "I  have  a  speaking  engage- 
ment. I  would  like  you  not  to  have  a 
rcllcall  after  Thursday  or  before  Tues- 
day. I  will  not  be  back  until  then." 
Such  requests  have  been  made  in  the 
past  several  months.  If  we  are  to  com- 
plete our  schedule,  we  will  have  to  have 
evening  sessions.  I  want  Members  to 
know  that.  I  shall  trj-  to  ascertain  the 
desires  of  the  majority  and  conduct  my- 
self accordingly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the   distinguished   minority   leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  wish  to  say,  in  all 
fairness  to  the  majority  leader.  :n  com- 
plete candor,  that  if  anybody  i.-;  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  no  Saturday  ses- 
sion. I  think  it  ought  to  be  the  mmority 
leader.  I  have  entreated  him.  I  have 
sought  to  persuade  him  as  vigorously  as 
I  know  how,  not  to  have  a  Saturday 
session. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  U  thr  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
taking  onto  himself  blame  that  he  is  not 
justified  in  assuming,  and  if  he  did  en- 
treat me  not  to  have  a  Saturday  session, 
he  was  not  successful,  because  I  had 
planned  one.  The  thing  that  was  suc- 
cessful with  me  in  the  decision  not  to 
have  one  was  that  Senators  told  me  we 
would  have  to  have  live  quorums.  We 
had  planned  to  t-akc  up  a  number  cf  bills 
I  had  hoped  were  not  controversial.  The 
decision  was  not  due  to  the  Senator's 
pleading.  I  had  not  anticipated  rollcalls 
Saturday.  It  may  be  that  in  a  good 
many  evenings  we  will  not  have  roll- 
calls,  but  we  need  to  consider  treaties, 
confirmations  of  nominations,  confer- 
ence repoiu=  and  the  like.  We  shall  have 
to  consider  the  tax  bill  conference  re- 
port, the  Defense  Department  confer- 
ence report,  the  mutual  aid  conference 
report.     We   uill   have   rollcalls.    but   I 
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think.  If  Senators  will  review  the  list, 
they  will  see  there  are  a  number  of  bills, 
a  hundred  or  more,  in  which  Members 
are  vitally  interested.  There  is  Calendar 
No.  1555.  H.R.  3375,  the  coal  research  bill, 
going  through  Calendar  No.  1654,  Sen- 
ate bill  2917.  establishing  a  price  sup- 
port level  for  milk  and  butterfat,  m 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Proxmire]  is  vitally  interest-ed  These 
bills  may  not  require  a  lot  of  controversy 
or  a  lot  of  debate,  but  they  ought  to  be 
called  up  by  motion,  and  I  will  agree  to 
do  It  if  Senators  will  ayree  to  me^t  eve- 
nings and  come  in  on  Saturdays 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield,  I  must  confess  my  disconcert 
that  offering  my  entreaty  proved  so 
feeble  so  far  a.s  taicing  blame  for  not 
havmg  a  Saturday  session  is  concerned: 
but  I  believe  better  work  is  done  when 
such  sessions  are  not  held  I  went 
through  three  briefca-ses  chock  full  of 
things  over  the  weekend.  One  has  to 
make  preparation  on  matters  coming  up. 
There  is  reference  material  to  be  exam- 
ined, and  I  do  not  know  when  we  can 
examine  it  m  the  course  of  a  working 
day.  because  there  is  constant  work  to 
be  done  and  mail  to  be  taken  care  of.  I 
try  taking  care  of  my  mail  in  the  car 
going  back  and  forth.  There  is  never  a 
minute  to  spare  So  I  believe  these 
weekends  are  good  for  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
country 

Since  Independence  Day  has  been 
mentioned  I  can  only  publicly  express 
the  hope,  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  that 
we  may  have  a  holiday  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  That  ;s  the  j^reatest  day  on  the 
American  calendar  It  is  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  birth  of  this  Republic,  and 
alon?  with  all  the  other  millions  of  peo- 
ple I  think  we  ought  to  suitably  observe 
it.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  ob- 
serve it  than  to  draw  off  from  work  and, 
for  a  few  moments  at  least,  let  our  great 
spirit  and  great  feeling  of  pride  somehow 
enslirine  itself  in  the  greatest  of  all 
shr.nes  m  the  hearts  of  the  American 
citizens  I  should  like  to  join  in  it.  I 
advance  that  individual  viewE>oint  for 
whatever  it  may  be  worth. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  The  Sena- 
tor's individual  viewpoint  always  carrie.s 
great  weight  with  me.  I  appreciate 
hearing  what  he  has  to  say.  I  think 
there  is  always  considerable  merit  in 
what  he  says 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
and  take  up  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  beginning  with  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
busine.ss 


EXECL-1I\-E  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore"  laid  b+*- 
fore  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
stindrT''  nominations,  which  were  referred 
t^>  the  appropriate  committees. 

(Pt)r  nominations  this  day  received  =;ee 
the  end  ot  Senate  proceedings..! 


EXBCUTTVE  REPORTS  OP   A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report^s  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr  FULBRIOHT  from  '.he  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations, 

Executive  P    86th  Congress    2d  .session       A 

treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  between 

the  United  States  of  America  and  Paiclstan, 

signed    at    Washington,    November    12     1959 

Exec    Rept.  No.   12);   and 

Executive  O.  86th  Congress,  2d  session. 
The  Oonventlon  of  EJstabllshment  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Prance, 
signed  at  Paris,  November  25.  1959  i?:xec. 
Reot.  No.  12). 


NATIi  )NAL  SCIENCE  BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  to  the  National  Science 
Board 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  nominations  today 
confirmed 

The  PRE-IDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISIJ>lTIVE   .'SESSION 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE      MLK'IINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SE:SSI0N 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Business  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  .session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  righ*-  to  object  if 
there  are  to  be  bills  from  the  Finance 


Committee  taken  up  on  the  floor  today. 
I  shall  have  to  object  to  that  committee 
sitting  during  the  time  those  bills  are 
under  consideration.  We  are  under  no- 
tice that  H.R.  10  may  be  called  up  fm 
consideration.  I  would  not  want  to  be 
sitting  in  the  Finance  Committee  if  H  R. 
10  is  going  to  be  considered  on  the  fl(X)r. 
I  for  one  could  not  sit  with  the  com- 
mittee if  that  were  done,  and  I  would 
have  to  object  to  the  committee  meeting 
unless  we  could  have  an  understanding 
that  no  tax  bills  will  be  called  up  for 
consideration  while  the  committee  is 
sitting. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  give  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  assurance. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request?  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
requested  to  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  requested  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  eis  indicated: 

REP0«T    on    AC»ICT7I.TUmAL    ACSKEMXNTS    WrTH 

India,  Finland,  and  Pakktan 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  agri- 
cultural agreements  concluded  with  the 
Governments  of  India,  Finland,  and  Pakis- 
tan, during  the  month  ol  May  1960  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

rrport  on  ovxrobligation  of  an 
Appbopxiatio  n 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
overobllgatlon  of  an  appropriation  In  that 
Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Report  Prior  to  Restoration  op  Balancsb. 
US.  Secret  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  covering 
restoration  of  balances  withdrawn  from  ap- 
propriation and  fund  accounts  under  the 
control  of  the  Treasury  E>epartment  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  or  Subcontracts 
Negotiated  bt  North  American  Aviation, 
Inc.,   Los  Angeles,   Calit. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of 
the  pricing  of  P-2  aircraft  cameras  under 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  subcontracts 
negotiated  by  North  American  Aviation.  Inc  , 
Los  Angeles.  Calif  .  with  J  A  Maurer.  Inc  . 
Long    Island    City.    H.Y..    dated    June    1960 
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(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Government   Operations. 

Report    Relating    to    Stjbvehsive    AtTT'.rnEs 
Control  Act  or  1950 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  re- 
lating to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1960,  for  the  year  ended  May  31, 
1960  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  ,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglslafure 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

"HotTSE  Concurrent  Resolution  22 
"Resolved  by  th.t  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  (the  Senate  con- 
curring). That  we  respectfully  request  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose  to 
the  people  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  such  purpose  as  provided  by 
article  V  of  the  Constitution,  an  article  pro- 
viding as  follows: 

"  Article  

""Section  1.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  engage  in  any  busi- 
ness, professional,  commercial,  financial,  or 
Industrial  enterprise  except  as  specified  In 
the  Constitution. 

••  "Sec.  2.  The  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State,  or  the  laws  of  the  tJnlted  States  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  any  foreign 
or  domestic  agreement  which  would  abro- 
gate this  amendment. 

"  Sec.  3.  The  activities  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment which  violate  the  Intent  and  pur- 
poses of  this  amendment  shall,  within  a 
period  of  3  years  from  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion of  this  amendment,  be  liquidated  and 
the  properties  and  facilities  affected  shall  be 
sold. 

"  'Sec  4  Three  years  after  the  ratification 
of  this  amendment,  the  16th  article  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  stand  repealed  and 
thereafter  Congress  shall  not  levy  taxes  on 
{personal  incomes,  estates,  and -or  gifts';  and 
be  It  fvu-ther 

"Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 


"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatit^s. 


"Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 

the  Senate." 

A  paper  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  signed 

by    Lawrence    W.    Anderson,    of    Caplstrano 

Beach,   Calif.,   relating  to  the  rights  of  the 

people;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE CONGREGATIONAL-CHRIS- 
TIAN   CONFERENCE 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  two  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  recent  159th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Congregational-Christian  Conference, 
relating  to  the  cessation  of  atom  bomb 
testing,  and  program  for  E>eace.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolutions 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  CcMnmittee  on 


Foreign   Relations,    and    ordered   to   he 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NrW  HfMT^'iHIRr   C'NGRECATIONAL 
CHK:-T!^^■    I    '    NFTRF.NCF 

Cuncord,  S  H  ,  June  24    1960 
Hon.  NoREis  Cotton, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton  :  Believing  that  you 
will  be  interested  in  two  of  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  recent  159th  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Congregational - 
Christian  Conference,  I  am  copying  below 
from  the  scribe's  minutes : 

"CESaATION    or    ATOM    BOMB    TESTING 

"Whereas  it  Is  generally  agreed  that  the 
testing  of  atom  bombs  and  similar  devices 
Is  producing  contamination  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  can  be  seriously  harmful  to 
present  and  future  members  of  the  human 
race;  and 

"Whereas  the  testing  of  such  devices  is  a 
threat  to  world  peace  and  provides  other 
natloijs  with  convincing  propaganda  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  not  a  peace  loving  nation: 
Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  our  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  to  work  untiringly  to 
bring  about  a  final  cessation  of  such  test- 
ing and  for  disarmament  by  all  nations, 
with  a  satisfactory  system  of  Inspection  and 
control;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolt}ed,  That  we  call  upon  our  leaders 
as  Christians,  to  redouble  their  efforts  to 
promote  understanding  between  peoples 
and  to  lessen  the  tensions  between  govern- 
ments." 

"program  for  peace 

"Whereae  we  uphold  and  support  our  Na- 
tion, the  United  Nations  or  any  other  nation 
in  those  of  their  separate  or  cooperative 
efforts  which  seek  to  establish  world  peace; 
and 

"Whereas  we  feel  strongly  that  all  acts  of 
violent  aggression  against  other  nations  and 
all  suppression  of  free  peoples  are  wrong  In 
the  sight  of  God  and  civilized  man:  There- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  policy  of 
bringing  before  the  United  Nations  those 
governments  which  use  threats  and  violence 
against  peaceful  nations  and  which  refuse  to 
respect  fundamental  human  rights  and 
their  international  obligations;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  we  encourage  all  nations 
and   all   people  In  their  efforts  for  peaceful 
self-government  and  national  integrity." 
Very  truly  yours. 

Frederic  W  Alden, 
Conference  Minister. 


RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OF  SUPER- 
VISORS, WOOD  COUNTY,  WIS. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
12,  1960.  the  Senate — and  wisely.  I  be- 
lieve— passed  a  bill,  S.  910,  to  provide 
payments  to  l(xal  communities  in  lieu 
of  taxes  that  would  normally  be  received 
from  federally  occupied  property. 

Across  the  Nation,  cities  and  small 
communities  are  having  a  difficult  time — 
as  is  Uncle  Sam — to  find  adequate 
sources  of  revenue.  The  existence  of 
Federal  properties  within  an  area — often 
on  prime  locations — results  in  further 
depletion  of  tax  sources. 

The  proposal  to  provide  some  remun- 
eration to  the  communities  through  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes,  I  believe,  is  well 
justified,  as  this  can  be  done  according 
to  equitable  formula. 

I  would  sincerely  hope  that  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  before 
which  this  is  pending  would  give  early 


and  favoiable  consideration  to  this  legis- 
lation 

Recently.  1  have  received  an  additional 
endorsement  of  the  bill  from  Rosemary 
Volkenant,  deputy  county  clerk  of  the 
Wood  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
favoring  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  I 
reque.st  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
resolution  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Legislattve  Committee's  Report  on  the  Com- 
munication From  the  National  Associa- 
tion or  County  Opticials  Relating  to  Bill 
No.  S.  910  ^ 

We.  the  undersigned  legislative  commit- 
tee, hereby  recommend  that  the  Wood 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  go  on  record 
as  favoring  the  enactment  of  bill  No.  S.  910, 
and  that  the  county  clerk  send  copies  of  this 
report  to  Hon.  Alkxandes  Wn-rr  and  Wil- 
liam Proxmire.  Senators,  and  Hon  Melvin 
R.  Lairo,  Representative  in  Cong;ress 

J    A.  SCHINDLnt. 

j  l.  swinchaiceb. 
Martin   Hoeneveld 
Hans  M  Voli-ert. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  ON 
IMMIGRATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
World  Refugee  Year  and  there  are  sev- 
eral bills  pending  in  Congress  affecting 
our  immigration  laws  and  refugee  pro- 
grams. 

President  Eisenhower  has  proposed 
several  changes  in  existing  law,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  proposals  before 
this  session  of  Congress  ends 

The  national  origins  quota  system  is 
inaccurate,  discriminatory,  and  unfair 
and  based  on  past  history,  should  be 
changed. 

The  Council  of  Chuixhes  of  Greater 
Kansas  City  covers  the  States  of  both 
Kansas  and  Missouri  and  at  a  recent 
meeting  made  several  recommendations 
on  immigration. 

I  ask  unanimous  con^ut  that  their 
views  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Recommendations  on  Immigration 

We  recommend  the  fullest  active  support 
for  the  passage  of  an  Immigration  and  citi- 
zenship law  which  would  rectify  the  Inequi- 
ties and  Injustices  In  our  present  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  As  a  nonpartisan 
group,  we  recognize  that  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced by  members  of  both  political  par- 
ties for  this  purpose.  We  request  that  our 
congressional  delegation  exercise  its  Judg- 
ment in  respect  to  these  bills  with  the 
following  principles  In  mind : 

1.  That  the  national  origins  quota  system 
which  implies  the  superiority  of  one  place  of 
origin  or  group  to  others,  is  Inaccurate,  dis- 
criminatory, and  unfair.  The  value  of  the 
individual  and  his  capacity  to  contribute  to 
our  country  is  a  more  valid  approach. 

2.  Bills  Introduced  by  both  parties  accept 
as  an  expert  conclusion  that  an  annual  in- 
flow amounting  to  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of 
our  population  is  a  volume  which  does  not 
challenge  this  country's  absorptive  capacity 
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Of  place  a  burden  on  Ita  population     Rather 

It  la  a  stimulant  to  our  c>ntlnue<i  frf.wUi. 

3.  Pauage  by  the  US  Senate  cjf  HoUs<» 
Joint  Resolution  397. 

a.  With  amendments  suggested  by  the 
US.  GommJttee  for  Refugees,  ur^ng  the 
PrcBldent,  the  Secretary  of  State,  ai.d  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  to  allocate  an  addi- 
tional $5  mJUlon  to  o-.ersea*  refugee  pro- 
grams; thua  utilizing  tne  full  $10  mxliion 
authorized  by  Congress. 

b.  With  amendmenta  consistent  with  the 
past  immigration  legislations  by  making  pr  j- 
vislon  for  the  IncIusK^n  jT  Chinese  refugee- 
escapees  in  the  Hong  Kong-Ma^'au  ar^a  T^r.d 
elsewhere  who  are  al.»o  victims  of  Communl.st 
deapotlam. 

5.  Paasage  ol  H.R  1CH19.  extending  the  art 
providing  for  the  admls«lf>n  of  foreign  or- 
phan-ref ^ogees,  preferably  with  amendment 
for  extension  without  regard  Uj  dateline  or 
numbers. 

Committee   on   Retugees   o?    GR£.\Ter 

KaN;>AS    CTTT 


REPORTS  OF  CO\D,nTTEES 

The  following  reports   of  comm!tte''S 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,   from  the  Committee 

on     Interior     and    Insular     AITalrs,     without 
amendment 

H  R  6108    An   act  to   provide   for   the  es- 


tabUshment 


:he    .-Krkan.sd^   Post  National 


Jlexnorlal,  m  the  State  of  Arkansas  Rept. 
No.   1743 

By  Mr  PROXMIRE,  f.-  -ni  t:.^-'  C  n.n-.l'tee 
on  Banking  and  Currfri'-y  w'.'b  arnencl- 
ments 

H.R.  11207  An  act  lu  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act,  .vj  as  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $150  mllliun  for  loans  to  smali  busi- 
nesses, and  for  other  purpKjses  tRept.  No. 
1748. . 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance    without  amendment: 

HR  7211  An  act  to  provide  additional 
disability  compensittlon  for  certain  seriously 
disabled  veterans     Rept.  No.  1745);  and 

H  R  9786  An  act  ui  amend  sections  oil 
and  512  of  tlt^e  38.  United  States  Code,  Uj 
permit  Indian  war  and  Spanish -American 
War  veterans  to  elect  to  receive  pension 
at  the  ratefl  applicable  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I     Rept.  No    1  746 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment. 

HR  5u54  .■Kn  act  to  .unend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  l&:iO  with  respect  to  the  marlclng  of 
imported  articles  and  containers  Rept.  No. 
1747' 

By  Mr  MUNDT  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment 

S.  3736  A  bill  creating  a  conunlssion  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials  (Rept.  No. 
1749' . 

By  Mr  EAoTLAND,  from  the  CtHnmlttee 
on  tl-.e  Judiciary,  without  amendment. 

H.R.  10793  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ray  C. 
Thotnpson     Rept   .S'o    1751  ■ 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MEJTFS  OP  1960 — REPORT  OP  A 
COMMnTEE— \nNORIT-Y  \TEWS 
<S    REPT    NO.   1744 

Mr  MOR.se.  .\!r  Pre.siderK,  I  have 
the  pleti.sure  rf  submitting  on  b*^h:^;f  of 
the  Committee  o-  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  particu.arly  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Ma.s.^achusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1 ,  the  comm.ttte  report  on  the  mini- 
mum wa^e  b:ll.  an  original  bill.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  the  report.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  the  Senator  from  Ma.'^sa- 


chusetts  and  I  share  author.ship  of  the 
original  bill.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  report  is  with  reference  to  the  origi- 
nal Dill,  but  one  can  recognize  {.ome  con- 
nection between  the  onemal  b:'.!  and  the 
fLnal  bill. 

I  wish  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate what  I  said  to  the  committee,  as  the 
present  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
RANDOLPH)  knows,  when  we  completed 
the  writeup  of  the  bill.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massac hasetts  is  de&ervinK  of  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  his  per.sisttnce  m 
sucking  with  this  job  until  we  finally 
brought  from  the  committee  a  bill,  which 
we  report  tfxlay  to  the  Senate,  with  both 
a   majonty   report   and   minority   views. 

I  ask  ur.ar-.imoii.s  (■•  .::r.fi\i  ':..tt  the  com- 
mittee report,  with  minority  views,  be 
received  and  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
HRrsKA  in  the  chair '  The  report  will  be 
received  and  printed,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar 

The  bill  .S  3758  <  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce, 
to  increase  the  mmunum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, reported  by  Mr  Morse  on  behalf 
of  Mr  KrNNEDY.  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  ar.-!  F'lblic  Welfare,  was  read  twice 
by  Its  t.tle   .uid  plaoed  on  the  calendar. 


REPORT   ENTITLED  -TNTEIXIGENCE 
AND     NATIONAL     SECURITY-      <S. 

I^.EPT    NO.   1750 

Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Rf\si)lution  248.  86th  Congress, 
submitted  a  report  entitled  Intelligence 
and  National  Security,"  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLLTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  SP.\ltKMAN: 

S  3748  A  btU  for  the  relief  of  James 
Dolbert  Hodges;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   LONG   of  Louisiana: 

S  374&.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
Kaempf ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lono  of  Louisiana 
when  he   Introduced   the   above   bill,   which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By   Mr    PROX\nRE: 

S  3750.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aharan 
Rotholz  and   Dan  Rotholz; 

3.3751.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Nong 
Wong;  and 

S.  3752  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Ya-Pln  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  3753.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Erwln  P. 
Mllspaugh;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Ctvi!  Service. 

By    Mr    CARLSON: 

S  3754.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special   poatJige  stamp  Ln  commemi^ra- 


-lon  of  300  yeftn  of  op«»tlon  of  hotels  in 
Americri  and  tlM  tOVtk  annlversiiry  '  f  the 
American  Hotel  AjMOelation.  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Post  Office   and   Civil  Service 

By  N!.'  Mi  rARIlIT  .for  himself  Mr 
M'N^NHRA  .M.'  Ci.ARK  Mr  R.\n- 
D"i.ni  Mr  H'.RTKr,  Mr  MfOrir  and 
Mr    Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 

S.  3755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Sectirlty 
Act  so  as  to  enable  States  to  establish  more 
adequate  general  agalatancc  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr     M^<  AinuY   when 
he  Introduced   the  above   bill,  which   appt.ir 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    KERR: 

S  3756.  A  bill  to  amend  -i.e  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  i>ermit  a  deduction 
by  life  insurance  companies  in  determining 
gain  or  loss  from  operations  of  an  amou:it 
equal  to  2  percent  of  the  prenirums  Irum 
Individual  accident  and  health  Insurance 
contracts;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr    SMATHERS: 

8.3767  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Btar.>v 
Bulski  (Zd;zislaw  Rek  >«2);  to  the  C'»niniinee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    MORSE  (for  Mr    KrNNKnY 

S  3758  A  bill  to  amend  the  pViir  1-tb.T 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  aa  amended  »-^  pr.- 
vlde  coverage  for  employaea  ot  lar^p  enter- 
prises engaged  In  retail  trade  or  service  and 
of  other  employers  engaged  in  actlrltlea  af- 
fecting commerce,  to  increase  ths  minimum 
wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  ajid  for 
other  purposes;   placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moasx  when  he 

reported  the  above  bill  from  the  Committee 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  appear 

under  Uie  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 

By  Mr.  HILL: 

8. 3759.  A    bill    authorizing    the   Secretary 
of    Agriculture    to    convey    certain    landa    to 
Auburn    University,     Auburn.    Ala.,    to    the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Ut  RANDOLPH; 

S.  3760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946  In  order  to  aeaist  the 
States  In  providing  training  and  retraining 
for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  R&ni>olj>u  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART  (fCH-  himMlf  and 
Ms.  RoBniTSON)  : 

S.  3761.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Theresia  Rothlln;  to  the  Committee  on  th« 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KfURRAY  (by  request)  : 

8  3762.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  certain  public  lands  40  miles  east 
of  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  for  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  as  a  Nike  range;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 
By  Mr.  GORE  (fc»-  hlnuelX  and  Mr. 
Yabborotjgh)  : 

8.  3763.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  hospital  and  other  health  services  f  ir- 
nlshed  to  aged  retired  Individuals,  and  to 
provide  for  a  continuing  study  of  the  heaJih 
needs  of  such  individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gorx  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

SJ  Res.  211.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  study  and  report  on  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum  Is  allocated  In  the 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Haitk?-  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  INTTJ^NATION- 
AL  EDUCAIIONAL  PRCKiRAMS 
THROUGH    UNITED    NATIONS 

Mr.  McGEE  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  Ill ) . 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  benefited 
greatly  from  the  exchange  of  students  be- 
tween our  own  country  and  other  countries 
through  the  Fulbright  Acts  and  Smlth- 
Mundt  Acts;  and 

Whereas  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
have  In  recent  years  experienced  remarkable 
growth  In  the  nvunber  of  persons  trained 
through  the  operations  of  these  and  similar 
programs;  and 

Whereas  Increasing  the  level  of  education 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive investment  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  can  make  for  the  well-being  of  all 
mankind;  and 

Whereas  programs  of  international  coop- 
eration In  education  enhance  international 
understanding  and  thereby  promote  the 
cause  of  p>eace;  and 

Whereas  many  nations  or  regions  of  the 
world  not  now  possessing  sufBclent  educa- 
tional facilities,  such  as  necessary  schools, 
universities,  colleges,  and  technical  Institutes 
are  ready  to  establish,  expand  and  improve 
such  facilities:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re.tolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  expresses  it* 
Interest  in  encouraging  the  developnnent  of 
international  programs  for  the  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  education  at  all  levels. 
including  provisions  for  teachers  colleges, 
technical  institutes,  as  well  as  other  neces- 
sary schools,  colleges,  and  unlversltlee.  na- 
tional or  regional  in  BCop>e;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  hereby  recom- 
mends that  the  United  States  Government 
encourage  the  organizations  of  the  United 
Nations  system  to  develop  programs  for  In- 
creased international  cooperation  in  the  field 
of  education  that  would  best  serve  the  needs 
of  the  several  member  countries,  as  well  as 
the  cause  of  world  peace  and  international 
economic  and  social  development;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  hereby  ex- 
presses its  willingness  to  accept  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  cost  of  bringing  into  operation 
certain  aspects  of  such  programs  through  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  available  for  these 
uses. 


HERBKKI    KAEMPP 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
Kaempf,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  explanatory  statement  of  the  bill, 
prepared  by  me.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  IS.  3749)  for  the  relief  of 
Herbert  Kaempf.  introduced  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Long 
is  as  follows: 

Statement  Accompanying  Bn.L  roR  Reliet  or 

Herbert  Kaempf 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herbert  Kaempf 

would  allow  him  to  be  considered  as  having 

resided    in    and    as    having    been    physically 


present  in  the  United  States  for  a  10-year 
period  Immediately  prior  to  1959  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  satisfy  an  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  require- nent  that  in  the 
event  that  a  child  is  bom  abroad  to  parent-s, 
one  of  whom  is  an  alien  and  the  other  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  for  the  child  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  birth, 
the  citizen  parent  must  physically  have  been 
present  In  the  United  States  or  Its  outlying 
possessions  for  a  period  or  periods  totaling 
10  years,  at  least  5  of  which  were  after  at- 
taining 14  years  of  age. 

Herbert  Kaempf  was  born  in  1930  in 
Czechoslovakia  of  German  parents  He  im- 
migrated to  the  United  States  In  1952;  and 
t>e  enlisted  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  later  that 
year  On  Octoljer  23,  1953,  Kaempf  was  nat- 
uralized. In  1957.  Kaempf  married  a  German 
girl  and  they  resided  In  England,  where  he 
was  stationed.  In  May  1959,  a  son  was  born 
to  the  Kaempfs  in  an  American  hospital  In 
England. 

Not  until  Sergeant  Kaempf  was  preparing 
to  return  to  the  United  States  later  that  year, 
having  been  transferred,  and  was  seeking  an 
American  passport  for  his  infant  son.  did  he 
discover  that  his  son  was  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  because  of  the  regulation  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  cited 
above. 

The  only  reason  why  the  son  of  Sergeant 
Kaempf  Is  not  considered  native  born  is  be- 
cause he  was  born  outside  the  United  States 
to  parents,  one  of  whom  is  not  a  U.S.  citizen. 
Nevertheless,  the  reason  he  was  born  outside 
the  United  States  is  because  his  father.  Ser- 
geant Kaempf.  was  stationed  there  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  If  by  mere  chance.  Sergeant 
Kaempf  had  been  assigned  to  a  location 
within  the  United  States  by  the  Air  Force, 
his  son  would  have  been  t>orn  in  the  United 
States  and  thus  have  become  a  U.S.  citizen 
at  birth,  without  question. 

The  Kaempfs  are  presently  living  in  Blloxl, 
Miss.,  where  Sergeant  Kaempf  is  assigned  to 
Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  They  have  set  up 
pernianent  residence  in  Lake  Charles,  Cal- 
casieu Parish,  La.,  where  the  sergeant  is  a 
registered  and  participating  voter.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  Kaempfs  are  intending 
to  remain  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
son  will  be  brought  up  as  an  American.  The 
only  question  is  whether  the  son  will  have  to 
become  a  citizen  through  naturalization  or 
whether  he  may  be  granted  citizenship  as  a 
birthright. 

Because  of  the  unusualness  of  the  situation 
which  finds  a  boy,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses an  American  citizen  by  birth,  denied 
such  birthright  due  to  a  curious  combination 
of  happenstance  and  restrictive  law.  petition 
Is  made  for  relief  which  will  ultimately 
allow  the  boy  to  gain  this  birthright. 


TRAINING   FOR    THE    UNEMPLOYED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1946,  to  assist  the  States  in  providing 
training  for  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed. 

It  is  hoped  that  other  Senators  will 
join  in  sponsoring  the  bill;  therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  desk  until  Thursday,  for  that 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk 
as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  3760>  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946  in  order  to 
assist  the  States  in  providing  training 
and  retraining  for  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed,  introduced  by  Mr   Ran- 


dolph, was  received  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  in  in- 
troducing the  bill.  I  wish  to  state  that  by 
this  means  we  can  well  lay  the  ground- 
work for  intelligent  action  in  this  vital 
field  when  the  87th  Congress  convenes 
in  January  1961 

I  had  hoped  the  area  redevelopment 
bill  would  have  provided  us  with  some 
pilot  studies  in  regard  to  how  best  to 
train  the  unemployed  who  are  living  in 
the  suiT)lus  labor  areas  of  the  country, 
where  there  are  pernicious  pockets  of 
imemployment.  But  the  President  s  veto 
of  that  desperately  needed  and  very 
worthwhile  measure  ha-s  denied  us  this 
opportunity. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Problems,  on  w^hich  I  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  serving,  called  for  expan- 
sion of  the  Nation's  vocational  education 
after  Congress  had  obtamed  a  consensus 
in  regard  to  what  types  of  programs  will 
best  serve  our  manpower  needs.  As 
chairman  of  the  new  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower,  it  is  my  de- 
sire— and  I  am  certain  it  will  be  ac- 
complished— to  hold  hearings  this  sum- 
mer on  the  feasibility  of  such  an  ap- 
proach to  unemployment,  through  voca- 
tional education,  in  an  effort  to  help  us 
reach  a  helpful  consensus. 

Mr.  President,  one  dimension  of  our 
manpower  problems  is  the  serious  imem- 
ployment threatened  by  automation, 
which  already  has  hit  the  coal-mining 
areas  of  West  Virginia  and  of  many  other 
States.  The  tragic  problem  in  the  years 
ahead  will  be  felt  with  very  tremendous 
impact  as  accelerated  mechanization 
spreads  to  other  industries.  So  Congress 
should  now  begin  to  consider  appropriate 
programs  for  an  all-out  frontal  attack  on 
the  basic  causes  of  technological  employ- 
ment. 

Of  course,  we  need  to  encourage  higher 
productivity:  but  we  also  have  the  duty 
of  aiding  those  whose  skills  have  become 
obsolete,  so  they  can  benefit  from  in- 
creased cflBciency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  press 
announcement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
3760  I  and  the  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  (20 
use.  151-15m,  15o-15q.  15aa-15jJ,  ISaaa- 
i5ggg)  is  amended  by  adding  after  title  III 
the  following  new  title; 

"TITLE  TV — VOCATIONAI.  EDTTCATION  PROGRAMS 
FOR  THE  TRAINING  AND  RETRAINING  OF  THE 
UNEMPLOYED   AND  UNDEREMPLOYED 

"Authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  401.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pi  iated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961,  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fis- 
cal years  the  sum  of  $12,000,000  for  training 
and  retraining  of  the  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, to  be  apportioned  for  expenditure  In 
the  States  as  provided  in  section  402. 

"i4/IofT7icnfs  to  States 
■'Sec.  402.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  401, 
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each  Stale  shall  be  entitled  to  an  tJaoVMnt 
of  an  amount  bearing  the  sanio  ZStlO  to 
such  sums  as  the  total  of  the  amounts  ap- 
portioned under  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Art 
of  March  18.  1950  >  20  U  S  C  31-33).  .•md  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Act  of  AugTist  1  1966  (30  U  S  '." 
34).  to  such  State  for  such  year  bears  t..  rhe 
total  of  the  amounts  so  apportioned  to  all 
the  States  for  such  year,  except  that  the  al- 
lotment to  any  Sta'e  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  less  than  120.000  Ir.  any  Qsc'<C  year. 

"(b)  The  an-.ovmt  of  any  allotment  to  a 
State  under  subsection  (ai  for  any  ft.scal 
jrear  which  the  State  certifies  t')  the  Commis- 
sioner WS.  not  be  required  for  carrying  out 
-.^^catlonetl  education  pr  Jgrams  ( under  the 
part  of  the  State  plan  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  405 1  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to  other  States 
In  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
mch  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year  Any  amount  so  reallotted  to  a  State 
I  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a) . 

"Payments  to  States 

"Sec  403  '  ai  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State 
from  its  allotment  under  section  402  far  any 
fiscal    year   shall   be    paid   on   condition : 

"(l)  That  such  State  pay  25  per  centvim 
of  the  c<  St  jf  .irrylng  out  the  State  plan  un- 
der section  402  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  yeiurs  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  50  per 
centum  -f  such  c^sts  In  the  case  of  the  next 
three  fiscal  years 

"'2i  that  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  will  not  be  used  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  State  or  local  funds,  or  both,  being  spent 
for  vocational  education  programs  operated 
under  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughea  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  and  titles  I  and  II  of 
this  Act  and  reported  to  the  Commissioner, 
but  such  State  or  local  funds,  or  both.  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  necessary  for  dollar  for 
djllar  matching  of  funds  allotted  to  a  State 
under  provlsl  -ns  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  and  titles  I  and  II  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  match  funda  appro- 
priated under  thu  title: 

"l3i  that  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 401  of  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the 
training  of  Individuals  over  18  years  of  age 
who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 
gainful  employment  after  such  training  has 
been  completed. 

"(b)  The  commissioner  shall,  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  each  calendar  quarter  or 
other  period  prescribed  by  him,  estimate  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  for  area 
»-  vocational  education  programs  under  this 
title  for  such  perlixl;  and  shall  pay  to  the 
State,  from  th.e  allotment  available  therefor, 
the  amount  so  estimated  by  him  for  such 
period,  reduced  or  increased,  as  the  case  may 
be.  by  any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted  un- 
der this  subsection),  by  which  he  finds  that 
his  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
the  State  for  any  prior  period  for  such  pur- 
pose under  this  title  was  greater  or  less  than 
the  amount  which  should  have  been  paid  to 
the  State  for  such  prior  period  under  this 
title  for  such  purpose.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  In  such  Installments  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  determine. 

"Use  of  funds 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  P^ands  paid  to  a  State  un- 
der this  title  for  vocational  education  pro- 
grams may  be  used,  in  carrying  out  such 
programs  ( under  the  part  of  the  State  plan 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  405), 
for — 

"(1)  maintenance  of  adequate  programs 
of  administration,  supervision,  and  teacher- 
training. 

"(2)  salaries  and  necessary  travel  ex- 
penses of  State  or  local  school  personnel. 
Including  teachers,  coordinators,  supervisors. 
vocational  guidance  counselors,  teacher- 
trainers,  directors,  administrators,  and 
others; 
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■■■3)  travel  e.Kpens<-s  of  member.s  ..f  ad- 
visory committees    >r  State  boards, 

"i4)  purchcvse.  renuil,  or  other  acquisi- 
tion, and  maiutenimce  and  repair,  of  in- 
structional equipmeul. 

•  5)  purchase  of  instructional  supplies 
and   teaching  aids; 

6     necessary  costs  of  transportation  of 
students; 

(7)  securing  necessary  educational  In- 
formation and  data  as  a  basis  for  the  proper 
development  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams and  programs  of  vocational  guidance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title: 

"(8)  training  of  the  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed individuals  over  18  years  of  age 
in  order  Ui  provide  to  them  a  reasonable 
expectation  for  gainful  employment; 

"(9)  training  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  agreements  with  prospective  em- 
ployers either  in  established  vocational 
training  facilities  or  in  work  areas  destined 
for  production  by  such  employers 

"(b)  Any  equipment  and  teaching  aids 
purchased  with  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  State. 

■  i  c  I  The  cost  of  administration  of  a  State 
plan  providing  for  training  and  retraining 
of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  may 
not  include  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
purchase,  preservation,  erection,  or  repair  of 
any  building  or  buildings  or  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  any  land. 

"Additicmal    State    plan    requirements 

"Sec.  405  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  participate 
m  this  title  the  State  plan  must  be  amended 
to  include  a  new  part  which — 

"(1)  designates  the  State  Board  as  the 
sole  agency  for  administration  of  such  part 
of  the  plan  (or  for  the  supervision  of  the 
administration  thereof  by  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agencies) ; 

"(2)  provides  minimum  qualifications  for 
teachers,  teacher-trainers,  supervisors,  di- 
rectors and  others  having  responsibilities 
under  the  plan; 

"(3)  shows  the  plans,  policies,  and 
methods  to  be  followed  in  carrying  out  such 
part  of  the  State  plan; 

"(4)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  eflQclent  ad- 
ministration of  such  part  of  the  State  plan; 

"(5)  provides  that  the  State  board  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  functions  under 
this  title; 

"(6)  provides,  to  the  extent  possible  un- 
der State  law.  that  Individuals  shall  not  be 
disqualified  from  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  during  training  under  this  title 
of  persons  who  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  secure  gainful  employnient  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  such  training; 

"(7)  provides  a  general  definition  of  an 
individual  who  Is  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed who  shall  be  trained  under  this  part 
of  such  plan;  and 

"(8)  provides  appropriate  procedures  de- 
veloped by  the  State  board  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  bureau  of  employment 
security  or  Its  equivalent  for  deterinlning 
qualifications  and  standards  pursuant  to 
which  individuals  shall  be  eligible  for 
training. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
part  of  any  plan  for  purposes  of  this  title 
If  he  finds  that  it  fulfills  the  conditions 
specified   In  subsection    (a)    of  this  section. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  board  finds  that — 

"  (1 )  the  part  of  the  State  plan  approved 
under  subsection  (b)  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  any  provi- 
sion required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  be  Included  In  such  part;  or 


"(2)  in  the  admlnlstratlori  of  such  part 
of  the  plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision; 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
board  that  no  ftu'ther  p>*ymenla  will  be  made 
to  the  State  from  Its  allotments  under  sec- 
tion 402  (or.  In  his  discretion,  that  further 
payments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State  for 
projects  under  or  portions  of  such  part  of 
the  State  plan  affected  by  such  faiiure)  un- 
til he  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
stich  failure.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied  the 
Commissioner  shall  make  no  further  pay- 
ments to  such  State  from  Its  allotments  im- 
der  section  403  (or  shall  limit  payments 
to  projects  under  or  portions  of  such  part  of 
the  State  plan  In  which  there  is  no  such 
failure) . 

"(d)  (1)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  action  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  such  State  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  locat/vl  TTie 
summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served 
at  any  place  in  the  United  States  The  Com- 
missioner shall  forthwith  certify  and  file  in 
the  court  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
and  the  record  on  which  be  based  his  action. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, unless  substantially  contrary  to  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive; 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action, 
and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  transcript 
and  record  of  the  further  proceedings  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  llke- 
wl<;e  be  conclusive  unless  substantially  con- 
trary to  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aalde.  in  whole  or  In  p>art.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State* 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 

"Appropriatioyu  for  administration 
"Sec.  40e  There  are  hereby  authorlBed  to 
be  Included  for  each  fiscal  year  In  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  administer  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  407.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(a)  The  term  State'  includes  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Guam. 

"(b)  The  term  'CommLssloner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(c)  The  terms  "State  Plan'  and  'State 
Board'  shall  have  the  meaning  which  said 
terms  have  In  the  Act  approved  February 
23.  1917  (39  Stat.  929.  ch.  114). 

"(d)  The  term  "Training  and  Retraining  of 
the  Unemployed  or  Underemployed"  mesms 
training  of  less  than  college  grade  which  Is 
given  under  public  supervision  and  control 
and  Is  conducted  as  a  part  of  a  program  de- 
signed to  prepare  Individuals  for  gainful  em- 
ployment. In  addition,  the  term  Includes 
vocational  guidance  necessary  In  connection 
with  any  such  program  and  the  training  of 
teachers,  teacher-trainers,  supervisors,  and 
directors  for  any  such  program,  but  does  not 
Include  courses  which  have  only  Incidental 
relationship  to  the  Bp>eclallzed  training 
needed  by  an  individual  for  useful  employ- 
ment. 

"(e) The  term  "unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed' means  a  person  over  18  years  of  age 
who  Is  certified  as  being  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed within  the  meaning  of  the  State 
regulations  approved  pursuant  to  section  405 
of  this  title,  provided  a  person  Is  determined 
to  be  unemployed  or  underemployed  by  the 
appropriate  State  agency. 

"(f)  The  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
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constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
niinlstratlve  control  and  direction  of  public 
secondary  schools  In  a  county,  township.  In- 
dependent, or  other  school  district,  or  hav- 
ing such  control  and  direction  over  voca- 
tional education  In  such  schools." 


Explanation  or  Bill  SrsMi-mcD  bt  Senatob 
Jennings  Randolph 

Washington. — Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  today  In- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  provide  $12  mil- 
lion a  year  to  assist  the  States  In  providing 
training  for  the  unemployed  and  the  un- 
deremployed. 

"My  purpose  In  Introducing  this  bill  now 
is  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  intelligent  ac- 
tion by  Congress  next  January,"  Senator 
Randolph  explained. 

"I  had  hoped  that  the  area  redevelopment 
bill  would  have  provided  us  with  scxne  pilot 
studies  of  how  best  to  train  the  unem- 
ployed," he  said.  "But  the  President's  veto 
of  that  much  needed  and  worthwhile  leg- 
islation has  deprived  us  of  this  opportunity  " 

Senator  Randolph  announced  that  the  re- 
cently created  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Manpjower,  of  which  he  Is 
chairman,  will  hold  hearings  on  the  bill  this 
summer.  At  least  one  of  the  hearings  will 
be  held  In  West  Virginia. 

"Our  subcommittee  wants  to  reexamine 
the  entire  field  of  vocational  education  In 
the  light  of  America's  manpower  needs  of 
the  1960'8,"  he  conUnued. 

"One  dimension  of  our  manpower  prob- 
lems Is  the  serious  unemployment  threat- 
ened by  automation,  which  already  has  seri- 
ously affected  the  coal  producing  States. 
Other  States  doubtless  will  face  the  same 
problem  In  the  years  ahead  as  automation 
spreads  to  other  Industries." 

Randolph's  bill  would  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946  to  enable 
States  to  match  Federal  funds  for  financing 
training  programs  for  unemployed  persons 
over  18  years  of  age  "who  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  secure  gainful  employment  after 
such  training  has  been  completed  " 

During  the  first  year  of  the  State-admin- 
istered program,  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  75  percent  of  the  cost.  After  that 
the  program  would  be  financed  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis. 

The  bill  would  permit  training  to  be  done 
on  the  premises  of  a  prospective  employer 
before  his  business  actually  Is  In  produc- 
tion. Senator  Randolph  said. 

"This  type  of  training  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully In  several  States  as  an  additional 
Inducement  for  attracting  new  Industries 
into  labor  surplus  areas,"  he  explained. 

Representative  Ken  Hechler.  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia,  Introduced  a  similar  bill  in 
the  House  tod. 


STUDY  OP  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  not 
long  ago  we  sent  aloft  a  weather  satel- 
lite. Then  we  orbited  a  navigation 
satellite.  And  soon,  we  are  told,  we 
shall  have  an  "eye  in  the  sky"  to  take 
pictures  and  transmit  them  to  earth. 
Radio  signals  are  being  transmitted  back 
and  forth  to  a  host  of  spheres  circling 
the  earth. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  begun  the 
use  of  radioed  "instructions*"  to  missiles, 
airplanes  and  other  vehicles.  Airplanes 
and  ships  have  come  to  use  radar  and 
radio  as  simply  as  they  use  gasoline. 
We  are  using  radio  telescopes.  Nearly 
every  community  makes  use  of  radio 
in  emergency  vehicles.  Thousands  of 
amateur  radio  operators  broadcast  back 
and  forth  in  this  country  and  overseas. 
Thousands  of  commercial  radio  and 
television  stations  are  In  operation. 


These  electronic  wonders  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Communications 
Comm^ission,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency,  State  Department.  De- 
fense Department.  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense and  others.  Experts  tell  us  we  do 
not  know  exactly  where  we  stand  In 
telecommunications. 

If  we  cannot  figure  out  where  we  are 
and  who  has  charge  of  what  in  the 
myriad  of  present-day  communications 
problems,  we  certainly  will  not  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  pyramiding  problems  to 
come.  Yet,  this  is  an  infant  field.  It 
has.  unfortunately,  grown  like  Topsy. 

In  this  session  of  Congress  we  have 
been  faced  with  a  few  of  the  problems  of 
commercial  radio  and  television — prob- 
lems in  regulating  advertising,  payola 
and  rigged  programs  and  coverage  of 
political  campaigns. 

In  addition,  we  have  seen  overlapping 
of  agencies  and  of  civilian  and  militan' 
control.  There  is  chaos  in  parts  of  the 
commimications  field.  Where  there  is 
no  overlapping,  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  charge  often  cannot  agree. 

Legislation  of  some  kind,  perhaps 
centralizing  authority  and  clarifying 
development,  must  come  soon.  We  in- 
tend to  offer  some  kind  of  such  leg- 
islation in  the  early  days  of  the  next 
Congress.  Meanwhile,  a  study  of  the 
status  and  needs  in  telecommunications 
is  vital.  I  am  not  so  much  interested  in 
the  form  of  this  study  as  I  am  in  seeing 
that  there  is  a  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  for  establishing  a  com- 
mission to  study  and  to  report  on  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  electromagnetic  spectrum  is 
to  be  allocated  in  the  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  211)  to 
establish  a  commission  to  study  and  re- 
port on  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the 
manner  In  which  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum  is  allocated  in  the  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  a  short  statement 
outlining  further  the  need  for  such 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Need  roR  Legislation 

The  development  of  so  valuable  a  natural 
resource  as  the  radio  spectrum  is  a  matter 
of  paramount  Importance.  The  spectrum 
is  a  publicly  owned  natural  resource  the 
Importance  of  which  increases  year  by  year 
as  its  use  for  varied  purposes  grows.  It  has 
long  been  apparent  that  the  capacity  of  this 
resource  Is  not  unlimited  and  that  Its  ef- 
fective utilization  cannot  be  expanded  In- 
definitely. The  Interdependence  of  regula- 
tory meastires  and  technology  In  making  pos- 


sible the  most  effective  tise  of  the  spectrum  is 
a  significant  point  that  requires  most  pains- 
taking study.  The  use  of  the  spectrum  re- 
quires as  careful  planning  and  administration 
as  any  other  national  resource. 

As  early  as  1951.  In  a  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Communications  Policy  Board,  headed 
by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Irving  Stewart  and 
entitled  "Telecommunications — A  Program 
for  Progress."  it  was  recognized  among  other 
things  that: 

""Measured  in  terms  of  spectrum  space 
rather  than  In  number  of  discrete  frequency 
channels,  the  Federal  Government's  share  of 
the  spectrum,  though  not  so  great  as  Is  com- 
monly believed,  Is  nevertheless  large  While 
we  do  not  know  that  It  Is  out  of  proportion 
to  the  Government's  responsibilities.  It  must 
have  the  most  adequate  Justification  and 
careful  management  If  the  greatest  benefit  Is 
to  be  obtained  from  It. 

'"There  Is  need  for  a  continuing  determina- 
tion of  the  changing  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral Government  users  both  among  them- 
selves and  In  relation  to  the  requirements  of 
other  users." 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  was  written  when  radio  was  not  so 
highly  developed,  when  television  as  we  know 
it  today  was  in  the  stages  of  invention  and 
experimentation,  and  long  before  the  tech- 
nical advances  made  in  this  field  which  have 
led  to  the  unprecedented  demands  for  spec- 
trum space  that  exist  today.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Communications  Act.  a  dual 
system  of  allocating  radio  frequencies  as  be- 
tween Federal  Government  and  non-Govern- 
ment users  was  established.  TTie  responsi- 
bility for  the  assignment  of  nongovernmen- 
tal radio  frequencies  rests  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  while  the 
President  Is  empowered  to  assign  frequencies 
to  Federal  Government  users.  Information 
concerning  the  users  of  the  PCC-controlled 
frequencies  Is  a  matter  of  public  record  while 
on  the  other  hand  very  little  has  been  made 
public  with  reference  to  frequencies  assigned 
to  the  Government.  The  limitations  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended, 
and  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission whose  responsibility  It  is  to  ad- 
minister this  act,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  consideration  by  the  Congress  In  re- 
cent years. 

In  a  report  submitted  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
by  Edward  L.  Bowles,  consulting  professor 
of  industrial  management  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  specialist 
In  communications  and  electronics,  it  was 
stated  with  respect  to  allocations  and  other 
communications  policy  that : 

"There  Is  no  high-level  agency  within 
the  Government  to  resolve  conHicts  arising 
among  governmental  Interests,  much  less 
those  arising  between  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  interests.  Government 
policy  and  administrative  development  have 
not  kept  pace  with  technical  and  indusulal 
development  In  communications.  The  mod- 
ernization of  the  national  air  control  facil- 
ities presents,  in  Itself,  a  vital  problem. 
Radar  and  other  communications  develop- 
ments In  the  military  area,  under  present 
lack  of  overall  administration,  promise  to 
present  serious  conflicts  with  civil  communi- 
cations, Including  Interference  with  tele- 
vision broadcasting,  if  allocations  plans  are 
not  scrupulously  coordinated.  In  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  lack  of  overall  unity  may 
be  simply  inconvenient,  in  times  of  emer- 
gency It  can  prove  disastrous — techniques 
have  advanced  at  a  prodigious  rate  and  two 
existing  new  modes  of  radio  communica- 
tion have  been  discovered.  Ionospheric  and 
tropospheric  scattering.  The  military  have 
particular  reason  to  be  interested  In  the 
potentialities  of  these  new  techniques. 
Ionospheric  scattering  points  to  new  appli- 
cations In  the  lower  VHF  band,  tropospheric 
scattering,  the  UHF  band. 
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'In  1959  there  Is  '^t  be  VH  totwnatlonal 
Radio  Conference  Our  Beeds  must  be 
clearly  undersl<:)ocl  it  we  .ire  t>i  plead  them 
successfiiliy  and  secure  them  by  interna- 
tional agreement.  There  Is  thus  an  Impera- 
tive need  for  a  critical  study  of  the  radio 
spectrum  in  ternw  of  k overiimental  and  non- 
governmental needs 

It  must  be  empha^ize-l  that  In  this  elec- 
tronics age  eacn  Government  agency  must 
have  -he  .share  <>t  spectrum  space  required  for 
the  full  discharge  of  Its  responsibilities. 
But.  in  View  of  the  Increasing  demand  and 
the  relatively  limited  number  of  channels 
available,  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
V.:)  insure  that  the  Government  has  not  un- 
necessarily preempted  spectrum  space.  Un- 
less our  Government  knows  specifically  its 
current  use  of  the  spectrum  and  what  Its 
future  needs  are.  or  are  likely  to  be,  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  will  suffer. 
Demands  by  non-Government  users  are  In- 
creaoir.i^  i.s  each  day  passes.  The  need  for 
facts  wr.;  h  would  be  developed  by  the  Com- 
mis.M  :.  ir?  urgent  and  compelling.  Care- 
ful p:  ...:.. :ig  and  skilled  administration  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  make  the  effective  use 
of  this  most  valuable  resource — the  radio  fre- 
quency spectrum — and  advance  the  interests 
of  the  United  S^a^^s 
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amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  iH.R  10)  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  voluntary  pension 
plans  bv  self-employed  individuals, 
which  wf'ie  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  be  printed 

Mr  HARTKE  .submitted  amendments. 
in:-ended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  10  .supia  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  :he  table  and  b^  printed 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
I  ACT— AMEND.MKNTS 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit two  amendments  to  H.R.  12580,  the 
Social  Security  Act  passed  by  the  House 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  I  ask  that  these  amend- 
ments be  piinted  and  also  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  appear  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers may  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
them  prior  to  our  consideration  of  H.R. 
12580 

The  PfiESIDlNG  OPFICEK  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed. 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  line  17.  strike  out  "(A)". 

On  page  27.  line  22.  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(21  ". 

On  page  28.  line  1.  strike  out  "(2)".  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  pasT"  28  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
our    ,      -■  r    agh  line  14. 

Oi.  page  42.  line  13,  strike  out  "subsection 
(a)'"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsections 
(a)   and  i  b)  ". 

On  page  80,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"ELIMINATION    or    DEDUCTIONS    FROM     BENEFITS 
ON    ACCOUNT    OF    WORK 

"Sec    211     (at    Subsections    (c).    (ei,    (g), 
J . .  and     k  I   of  section  203  of  the  Social  8e- 

c^irlrv  .\rt  are  repealed. 


'■,bi  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  203  is 
amended  by  ( 1 )  striking  out  "Work  or'  In 
the  heading,  and  (2)  striking  out  paragraphs 
(1)   and  (2)   thereof. 

"(c)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  of  such  section  203  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'subeectlons  (b)  and  (e)'  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "subsection    (b)." 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion (d)  Is  repealed. 

"(d)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  203 
(as  amended  by  section  209(a)  of  this  Act) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(other  than  an 
event  specified  In  subsection  (b)(1))'. 

""(e)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
such  section  203  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ',  (f).  CM"  (g)'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  '.or  (f ) '. 

"(f)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  203  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (%)'. 

"(g)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subeectlon  (n)  of 
section  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  203  (b) 
and  (c)'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'sec- 
tion 203(b) '. 

"(h)  Paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (t)  of 
section  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'subsection  (b)  and 
(c)'  and  Inserting  la  lieu  thereof  'subsec- 
tion (b) '. 

"(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  beginning  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted." 

On  page  80,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  211.  (a)(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (e)  of  section  203  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out 
'$1,200'  wherever  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  '»1.800".  and  (2)  such 
paragraphs  and  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection 
(g)  of  such  section  are  amended  by  striking 
out  '$100  times'  whenever  it  appears  therein 
and   Inserting   in   lieu   thereof   '$150  times'. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective,  in  the  case  of  any 
Individual,  with  respect  to  taxable  years  of 
such  Individual  ending  after   1960." 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
briefly  explain  these  amendments.  Both 
relate  to  the  limitation  on  the  earnings 
of  persons  receiving  social  security  old- 
age  benefits.  The  first  calls  for  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  existing 
$1,200  per  year  earnings  limitation  and 
is  based  on  a  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  iS  II681  and  which 
I  also  introduced  for  many  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  Hou.se. 

My  second  amendment  would  raise  the 
earnings  limit  to  $1,800.  Recognizing 
that  many  Members  are  unprepared  at 
the  present  time  to  go  along  with  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  so-called 
earnings  test,  it  is  my  hope  that  they 
will  give  consideration  to  the  second  of 
these  two  amendments — which  may  be 
a  somewhat  more  accurate  reflection  of 
the  present  tenor  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  Congress  with  resp>ect  to  the  un- 
realistic and.  I  believe,  unnecessair  so- 
cial security  earnings  test. 

The  last  change  in  the  basic  earnings 
test  dollar  amount  was  in  1954,  when 
the  earnings  limit,  then  $75  a  month, 
was  i-aised  to  $100  a  month.  My  second 
amendment  would  raise  this  figure  to 
$150  a  month.  Certainly,  in  view  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  a  moderate  re- 
vision along  these  lines  Is  merited  in 
order  to  reduce  the  extent  to  which  the 
present  earnings  ceiling  serves  as  a 
definite    and    direct   disincentive    for    a 
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social  security  recipient  to  do  substantial 
and  rewarding  work  after  reaching  the 
legal  retirement  age. 

Many  of  our  older  jseople  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  72  are  anxious  to  do  a 
limited  amount  of  work.  They  can  con- 
tribute to  our  economy,  in  many  cases, 
and  they  live  longer  and  feel  better  if 
they  are  engaged  in  gainful  work 
People  are  constituted  differently,  but 
that  is  certainly  the  view  of  many. 

The  objection  that  has  always  been 
made  to  such  amendments  is  keyed  to 
their  efTect  uj)on  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund.  I  have  had  some  estimates 
made,  the  first  on  what  it  would  cost  to 
completely  remove  the  earnings  limita- 
tion. This  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  taxable  earn- 
ings to  both  the  employer  and  his  em- 
ployee, or  a  total  of  1  percent,  and  would 
aCfect  a  little  over  2  million  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  65  and  72. 

It  Is  my  impression  that  employers 
and  employees  genei'ally  are  prepared 
for  such  an  increase  in  order  to  keep 
the  trust  fund  fi.scally  sound. 

There  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  a  social  security  earnings  limitation. 
It  is  an  arbitrary  and  artifical  barrier, 
and  although  it  E>erhaps  was  necessary 
at  one  time,  it  no  longer  is  of  any  use. 
and.  in  fact,  is  now  frequently  a  detri- 
ment to  a  happy  retirement  for  those 
affected. 

The  second  amendment,  to  raise  the 
limitation  on  earnings  to  $1,800  a  year,  is 
estimated  to  cost  less  than  one-eighth 
of  1  percent  to  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee, or  a  total  payroll  cost  of  less  than 
one-quarter  of  1  E>ercent.  It  would  affect 
somewhere  between  a  half  and  three- 
quai'ters  of  a  million  retired  persons. 
The  additional  cost  here,  in  my  judg- 
ment, might  well  be  absorbed  in  the 
presently  scheduled  increases  In  the 
social  security  tax  rates  over  the  next 
4  years.  During  that  time,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  taxes  on  both  employer 
and  employee  are  scheduled  to  increase 
by  1^2  percent. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  the  fisc&\  re- 
sult is,  I  believe  employers  and  employees 
are  fully  prepared  to  increase  the  tax. 
certainly  to  this  modest  extent,  in  order 
to  rectify,  or  at  least  mitigate,  the  exist- 
ing inequity  in  our  social  security  laws 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  money 
which  a  person  may  earn  without  losing 
the  benefits  under  the  act. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  offer  both  of 
these  amendments.  I  hope  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  them  with  or 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
It  will  be  my  intention  to  offer  them 
when  the  social  security  bill  reaches  the 
floor:  the  first  one  in  order  to  have  dis- 
cussion on  it.  and,  frankly,  to  determine 
how  some  of  the  other  Members  may 
feel  about  the  elimination  of  the  earn- 
ings test  completely.  I  know  that  there 
is  a  strong  sentiment  for  it  among 
Members  of  this  body.  I  believe  perhaps 
a  majority  of  the  Members,  but  it  may 
be  necessary  to  withdraw  this  amend- 
ment and  then  offer  the  more  moderate 
one  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  interest  of  time.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  certain  excerpts  from 
a    statement    which    I    wrote    for    the 


magazine  Greater  Rochester  Commerce, 
in  which  I  outlined  my  views  on  this 
subject,  be  printed  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the '  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on   the  Social  Seccritt  Earn- 
ings  Trst 

(By    Kknneth    B.    Keating.    VS.    Senator 
from  New  York) 

As  Is  well  known,  a  person  receiving 
•oclal  security  payments  is  limited  as  to  the 
amount  of  income  which  he  can  earn  and 
•till  receive  benefits  under  existing  social 
security  procedures.  The  law  states  that 
if  an  Individual  earns  more  than  $100  a 
month,  he  is  not  entitled  to  receive  social 
security  for  that  month.  Spread  over  the 
year,  this  means  that  If  be  has  an  annual 
earned  Income  of  more  than  $2,080.  or 
monthly  wage  of  more  than  $100  he  for- 
feits OASI  payments  for  the  period. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  Justifi- 
cation for  this  arbitrary  limitation  on  earn- 
ings. If  an  Individual  regularly  pays  Into 
the  social  security  trust  fund,  he  should 
be  entitled  to  the  full  benefits  for  which  he 
has  paid.  Social  security  pajinents  are  not 
simply  reUef.  •   •   • 

There  Is  another  Important  humane  rea- 
son for  removing  this  limitation  on  earn- 
ings. Many  older  persons  are  much  hap- 
pier and  contented  to  continue  working, 
even  at  a  reduced  pace  but  they  are  de- 
terred from  doing  so  because  they  feel  they 
have  paid  for  their  social  security  and 
should  not  surrender  its  benefits.  They 
should  not  be  forced  to  do  so. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  re- 
move the  limitations  on  earnings  for  per- 
sons covered  under  social  security.  This  bill 
(S.  1168)  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  where  it  Is  still  pending 
The  bill  is  straightforward  and  uncompU- 
cated.  It  would  simply  remove  the  limita- 
tion by  deleting  those  sections  of  the  exist- 
ing law  which  limit  earnings  to  $100  per 
month. 

I  shall  continue  to  press  for  this  legisla- 
tion and  in  this  way  seek  to  bring  our 
social  security  program  more  In  line  with 
our  economic  system  and  our  Ideas  aix>ut 
government.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  every  person  covered  under  social 
security  will  receive  equal  treatment  as  to 
the  level  and  frequency  of  benefits  and  the 
present  discriminations  will  be  removed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  not  only  for  what  he  has 
said  on  the  floor  this  morning  but  also 
for  the  work  he  has  given  in  past  years, 
to  my  knowledge,  in  the  matter  of  en- 
abling our  elder  citizens  who  have  retired 
and  are  under  social  security  to  have 
the  privilege  of  earning  more. 

It  Is  a  subject  In  which  I  am  deeply 
interested.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  evei-y  session  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  also 
in  the  Hou.se  during  the  last  session  that 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  to  increase 
the  limit  on  earnings. 

I.  too.  feel  very  strongly  that  It  is 
fundamentally  wrong  and  unsound  for 
medical  science  to  extend  the  span  of 
vigor  and  usefulness  of  life,  and  then  for 
the  Government  to  place  such  citizens 
"on  the  shelf."  so  that  in  their  latter 
days  they  are  discontented,  unhappy, 
and  frustrat-ed. 


So  long  as  their  retirement  is  an 
actual  retirement,  and  not  in  any  sense 
a  retirement  of  such  people  while  per- 
mitting them  to  go  on  with  tlieir  same 
respon.sibihties  and  their  same  duties,  I 
see  no  reason  why  thei^  should  be  any 
limitation  on  what  they  may  earn  and 
still  enjoy  the  social  security  for  which 
they  have  paid. 

I  agree  that  even  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  is  necessary  and  would  be  very 
helpful.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  that  I  shall  second  all  of  his  efforts 
to  try  to  secure  before  we  adjourn,  if  pos- 
sible, a  relaxation  of  w^hat  most  of  us 
feel  is  a  very  unjust  limitation  on  our 
older  people,  and  one  that  is  casting  a 
shadow  over  the  latter  days  of  many  a 
fine  and  useful  life. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  know  from  my  own  personal 
interest  in  this  problem  of  his  long-time, 
vigorous  and  vocal  interest  in  seeing  to  it 
that  our  elder  citizens  get  a  better  break 
under  our  social  security  laws.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  has  introduced 
proposed  legislation  very  similar  to  that 
which  I  have  mentioned  here  this  morn- 
ing. His  interest  in  and  support  for  this 
proposed  legislation  will.  I  know,  be  a 
powerful  and  persuasive  a.ssistance  when 
these  amendments  aie  offered.  I  wel- 
come his  interest  and  support. 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  pioposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  12580.  the  social  security  bill, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  HJl.  12580,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
ix)int. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred :  and,  without 
objection,  the  smiendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Penance,  as  follows: 
title  VI — hospital  and  surcical  insttrance 

Amendments  to  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act 
Sec.  601.  (a)   Title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
225  the  following  new  section: 

"hospitalization  and  surgical  insvramce 
"Eligibility  for  insurance 

"Sec  226.  (a)(1)  The  cost  of  hospital  or 
nursing  home  services  furnished  to  any  In- 
dividual during  any  month  for  which  he  Is 
entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under  section 
302  (whether  or  not  such  benefits  are  actu- 
ally paid  to  him)  or  Is  deemed  entitled  to 
such  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 2.  or  the  cost  of  such  services  fur- 
nished to  him  during  the  month  of  his 
death  where  he  ceases  to  be  entitled  by 
reason  of  his  death,  and  the  cost  of  surgical 
services  which  are  not  of  an  elective  nature, 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  paid  from  the  Federal  Old -Age  and 
Survivors  Instirance  Trust  Fund  to  the  hos- 
pital, physician,  and  nursing  home  which 
furnished  him  the  services.  Services  to  be 
paid  for  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  include  only  services  pro- 
vided in  the  United  States. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  (A)  any 
individual   who  would   upon   filing  applica- 


tion therefor,  be  entitled  to  monthly  bene- 
fits for  any  monf  under  section  2oia  siiall, 
if  he  files  appllcMlon  under  tlii*  section 
within  the  time  limits  prescrll)ed  In  section 
202(J)  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion only,  to  be  entitled  to  benefits  for  suih 
month.  (B)  such  Individual  shall,  whether 
or  not  he  files  application  under  this  sec- 
tion, be  deemed  to  be  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202  for  such  month  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  tlie  wife,  hvis- 
band,  or  child  of  such  individual  comc« 
within  the  provisions  of  clause  (A)  hereof, 
and  (C)  any  Individual  shall,  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  be  deemed  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  section  202  If  such  Individual 
coxild  have  been  deemed  under  clauses  (A< 
or  (B)  of  this  paragraph  to  have  l>een  so 
entitled  liad  he  not  died  during  such  month. 
'(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  an 
Individual's  application  under  this  section 
may.  subject  to  regulations,  be  filed  (whether 
such  Individual  is  legally  competent  or  in- 
competent) by  any  relative  or  other  person. 
Including  the  hospital,  physician,  or  nursing 
home  furnishing  him  hospital,  surgical,  and 
nursing  home  services  and.  after  such  In- 
dividual's death,  his  estate. 

"(4)  Payments  may  be  made  for  hospital 
services  furnished  under  this  section  to  an 
individual  during  bis  first  sixty  days  of 
hospitalization  In  a  twelve-month  period 
that  begins  wltii  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  in  which  the  Individual  received  hos- 
pital services  for  which  a  payment  Is  mnde 
under  this  section,  and  during  his  first  sixty 
days  of  hospitalization  In  each  succeeding 
twelve-month  period;  and  for  nursing  home 
seri'lres  furnished  under  tills  section  to  an 
Individual  if  the  individual  is  transferred  to 
the  nursing  home  from  the  hospital,  and 
If  the  services  are  for  an  illness  or  condi- 
tion associated  with  that  for  which  he  re- 
ceived hospital  services:  Provided.  That  the 
number  of  days  of  nursing  home  services 
for  which  payments  may  be  made  shall.  In 
any  twelve-month  period  as  described  above, 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  less  the 
number  of  days  of  hospital  services  (In  the 
same  twelve-month  period)  for  which  pay- 
ments are  made  under  this  section. 

'"(5)  The  provisions  of  section  205  rrlnt- 
Ing  to  the  making  and  review  of  determina- 
tions shall  be  applicable  to  determinations 
as  to  whether  the  costs  of  hospital,  nursing 
home,  and  surgical  services  furnished  an 
Individual  may  be  paid  out  for  the  Federal 
Old -Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
under  this  subsection,  and  the  amount  of 
such  payment. 

"Description  of  hospital,  nursing  home,  and 
surgical  services 

"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'hospital  services'  means  the  following 
services,  drugs,  and  appliances  furnished  by  a 
ho.<<pltaI  to  any  individual  as  a  bed  patient; 
bed  and  board  and  such  nursing  services, 
laboratory  services,  ambulance  services,  use  of 
op>eratlng  room,  staff  services,  and  other  serv- 
ices, drugs,  and  appliances  as  are  custom- 
arily furnished  by  such  hospital  to  its  bed 
patients  either  through  its  own  employees  or 
through  persons  with  whom  it  has  made  ar- 
rangements for  such  services,  dnogs,  or  ap- 
pliances; the  term  hospital  services'  includes 
such  medical  care  as  Is  generally  furnished 
by  hospitals  as  an  essential  part  of  hospital 
cAre  for  bed  patients;  such  term  shall  in- 
clude care  in  hospitals  described  in  para- 
graph (1 )  of  subsection  (d);  such  term  shall 
not  include  care  In  any  tuberculosis  or  men- 
tal hospital. 

■■(2)  The  term  'nursing  home  services' 
means  skilled  ntirslng  care,  related  medical 
and  personal  services  and  accompanying  bed 
and  board  furnished  by  a  facility  which  Is 
equipped  to  provide  such  services,  and  (Aj 
which  Is  operated  In  connection  with  a  hos- 
pital, or  (B)  in  which  such  skilled  nurun^ 
care  and  medical  service*  are  prescribe*!  t"y 
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,)r  are  perfor  ned  under  'he  genera:  direc- 
tion of.  persoiis  licensed  to  practice  medicine 
or  surgery  in   the  State 

"i3)  The  term  surgical  services'  m.eans 
surgical  procedures  (other  than  elective 
surgery;  provided  in  a  hospltAl,  ir  in  ca»« 
of  an  emergency  or  for  minor  surgery  pro- 
vided in  'he  utpatlent  department  of  a 
hospital  or  In  a  doctors  office  Surgical 
■?ervii'es  m.ay  incl'.ide  ora!  surgery  when  pro- 
vided In  a  hospital  The  term  elective 
surgery'  means  surgery  that  la  requested  by 
the  patient  but  which  in  the  opinion  of 
cogiiizan:  medical  authority  is  liOt  medically 
required 

"Free  choice  bv  pat'.''nt 
"'c>'l)  Any  Individual  referred  to  in  par- 
agmphs  ir  and  2i  of  subsection  la)  may 
obtain  the  hospital  or  nursing  home  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  to  the  hospital  or 
nursing  home  is  provided  by  this  section 
fmm  any  hospital  or  nvirsing  home  which 
ha^  entered  into  an  agreement  under  this 
section,  which  admits  such  Individual  and 
to  which  such  Individual  has  been  referred 
by  a  physician  or  i  in  the  case  of  hospital 
or  nursing  home  services  furnished  in  con- 
Junction  with  oral  surgery  i  dentist  licensed 
by  the  State  In  which  such  individual  re- 
sides or  the  hospital  or  nursing  home  la  lo- 
cated, upon  a  determination  by  the  physi- 
cian or  dentist  that  hospitalization  or  nurs- 
ing home  care  for  such  individual  Is  me<ll- 
cally  necessary,  except  that  such  referral 
shall  not  be  required  in  an  emergency  situ- 
ation which  makes  such  a  requirement  Im- 
practical 

■i2i  Any  individual  referred  to  In  para- 
graphs il)  and  i2i  of  subsection  (a)  may. 
with  respect  to  the  surgical  services  for 
which  payment  Is  provided  by  this  section, 
freely  select  the  surgeon  of  hU  choice,  pro- 
vided that  the  surgeon  is  certified  by  the 
American  Board  of  Surgery  or  la  a  member 
of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  except 
that  such  certification  shall  not  be  required 
In  cases  of  emergency  where  the  life  of  the 
patieri:  would  be  endangered  by  any  delay, 
or  ira  such  other  cases  where  such  certifica- 
tion 13  not  practicable,  and  except  that,  in 
the  CAse  of  oral  surgery,  such  Individual  may 
select  a  duly  licensed  dentist 

(3)  Regulations  under  this  section  shall 
provide  for  payments  i  In  such  amounts  and 
upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
In  such  reg^ilatlons)  to  (Ai  hospitals  for 
hospitals  services  rendered  in  emergency 
situations  to  Individuals  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  by 
h.ospitals  which  have  not  entered  into  an 
agreement  under  this  section,  and  iBi  phy- 
sicians for  surgical  services  rendered  by  phy- 
slciAiis  n  ,t  certified  by  the  American  Board 
of  Surgery  or  not  members  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgery. 

"Agreements  with  hospitals,  nursing  homes 
and  providers  of  surgical  services 

"(d)  (1)  Any  Institution  (other  than  a  tu- 
beroulosla  or  mental  hospital)  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  payment 
from  tlie  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  of  the  cost  of  hospital 
or  nursing  home  services  furnished  to  Indi- 
viduals referred  to  In  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  o'  subsection  la)  li  It  is  licensed  aa  a 
hospi,al  or  nursing  home  pursuant  to  the 
law  of   the  Suite   in   which  It  Is  located. 

"i2i  Each  agreement  with  a  hoepltal  un- 
der this  section  shall  cover  all  hospital  serv- 
ices included  under  subsection  (b)  (which 
services  shall  be  listed  In  the  agreement), 
shall  provide  that  such  services  shall  be  fur- 
nished in  semlprlvate  accommcxlatlons  if 
avaiUble  unless  other  accommodations  are 
required  for  medical  reasons,  or  are  occu- 
pied at  the  request  of  the  patient,  shall  be 
made  upon  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  are  con.ilstent  with  the  efBclent  and  eco- 
nomical administration  of  this  section  and 
shall  continue  in  force  for  such  period  and 


be   terminable    upon  such   notice   as     nay   be 
agreed    upvT. 

■  3)  An  agreement  with  a  hospital  or 
n'-irslng  home  under  this  section  shall  pro- 
vide for  payment,  under  the  conditions  and 
to  the  extent  provided  in  this  section,  of  the 
cost  of  hospital  and  nur-slng  home  services 
which  are  furnished  Individuals  referred  to 
In  paragraphs  i  1 )  and  |2)  of  subsection  (a)  ■ 
Provided.  That  no  such  payment  shall  be 
made  for  services  for  which  the  hospital  or 
nursing  home  has  already  been  paid  (exclud- 
ing payments  by  such  individuals  for  which 
reimbursement  to  them  by  the  hospital  has 
been  assured! ;  but  no  such  agreement  shall 
provide  for  payment  with  respect  to  hospital 
or  nursing  home  services  furnished  to  an 
Individual  unless  the  hospital  or  nursing 
home  obtains  written  certification  by  the 
physician  (If  any)  who  referred  him  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  that  his  hospitaliza- 
tion or  care  In  the  nursing  home  ■was  medi- 
cally necessary  and,  with  respect  to  any 
period  during  which  such  services  were  fur- 
nished, written  certification  by  such  in- 
dividual's attending  physician  during  that 
period  that  such  services  were  medically 
necessary.  The  amount  of  the  paymenU 
under  any  such  agreement  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  reasonable  cost 
Incurred  by  the  hoepltal  or  nursing  home 
for  all  bed  patients,  or,  when  use  of  such 
a  basis  Is  Impractical  for  the  hospital  or 
nursing  home  or  Inequitable  to  the  Institu- 
tion or  the  Federal  Old -Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  on  a  reasonably 
equivalent  basis  which  takes  account  of  per- 
tinent factors  with  respect  to  services  fur- 
nished to  Individuals  referred  to  In  para- 
graphs (li  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  Any 
such  agreement  shall  preclude  the  hosptul 
or  nursing  home  with  which  the  agreement 
la  made  from  requiring  payments  from  In- 
dividuals for  services,  payment  of  the  cost 
of  which  Is  provided  by  this  section,  after 
It  has  been  notified  that  the  cost  of  such 
services  Is  payable  from  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  except 
that  It  may  require  {jayments  from  such  In- 
dividuals for  the  additional  cost  of  accom- 
modations occupied  by  them  at  their  request 
which  are  more  expensive  than  semlprlvate 
accommodations. 

"(4)  Except  as  provided  by  regulation,  no 
agreement  may  provide  for  payments  (A)  to 
any  Federal  hospital,  or  to  any  other  hospital 
for  hospital  services  which  It  Is  obligated  by 
contract  with  the  United  States  (other  than 
an  agreement  under  this  section)  to  furnish 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  or  (B) 
to  any  hospital  for  hospital  services  which  it 
Is  required  by  law  or  obligated  by  contract 
with  a  State  or  subdivision  thereof  to  fur- 
nish at  public  expense  except  where  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  Individual  for  such  services 
is  determined  by  application  of  a  means  test 
"(5)  No  supervision  or  control  over  the 
details  of  administration  or  operation,  or 
over  the  selection,  tenure,  or  compensation 
of  personnel,  shall  be  exercised  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  over  any  hospital 
or  nursing  home  which  has  entered  Into  an 
agreement  under  this  section. 

"(6)  Agreements  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  with  the  hospital  or  nursing 
home  providing  the  services,  but  this  para- 
graph shall  not  preclude  representation  of 
such  Institution  by  auiy  Individual,  associ- 
ation, or  organization  authorized  by  the  in- 
stitution to  act  on  Its  behalf. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  qualified  providers  of  surgical 
services  as  defined  In  pcuragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (c) .  Such  agreements  shall  stipulate 
that  the  rates  of  payment  agreed  on  shall 
constitute  full  payment  for  these  services. 
Such  agreements  may  be  made  with  any 
qualified  individual,  or  with  any  association 
CM-  organization  authca-lzed  by  the  surgeons. 
dentists,  or  physicians  to  act  In  their  behalf. 


"(8)  Nothing  In  such  agreements  or  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  give  Uie  Secre- 
tary supervision  or  control  over  the  practice 
of  medicine  or  the  manner  In  which  medical 
services  are  provided 

"(9)  Except  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
has  made  provision  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  for  the  making  of  payments  to  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  by  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  or  for  the  making  of  payments 
to  physicians,  dentists,  and  surgeons  by 
their  designated  representatives,  he  shall 
from  time  to  time  determine  the  amount  to 
be  paid  to  such  provider  of  service  under  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  services  furnished, 
and  shall  certify  such  amount  to  the  Man- 
aging Trustee  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  except  that 
such  amount  shall,  prior  to  certification,  be 
reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be. 
by  any  sum  by  which  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  amount  paid  to  the  provider  of  serv- 
ices for  amy  prior  period  was  greater  or  lees 
than  the  amount  which  should  have  been 
paid  to  It  for  such  period  The  Managing 
Trustee  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the 
General  Accountiug  Offlce.  shall  make  pay- 
ment from  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Trust  Fund,  at  the  time 
or  times  fixed  by  the  Secretary.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  certification. 

"Nondisclosure  of  information 
"(e)  Information  concerning  an  Individ- 
ual, obtained  from  him  or  from  any  phy- 
sician, dentist,  nurse,  hospital,  nursing 
home,  or  other  person  pursuant  to  or  as  a 
result  of  the  fidmlnlstratlon  of  this  section, 
shall  be  held  confidential  (except  for  sta- 
tistical purposes)  and  shall  not  be  disclosed 
or  be  open  to  public  Inspection  In  any  man- 
ner revealing  the  Identity  of  the  Individual 
or  other  person  from  whom  the  Information 
was  obtained  or  to  whom  the  information 
pertains,  except  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  of  this  section.  Any 
person  who  shall  violate  any  provision  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  o*  a 
misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$1,000  or  by  Imprlsormient  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  both. 

"Medical  and  hospital  services  under  work- 
men's compensation 

"(f)     The    provisions    of    subsection     (a) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  services  which 
an    individual    required    by    reason    of    any 
Injury,  disease,  or  disability  on  account   of 
which    Buch    services   are    being   received    or 
the  cost  thereof  paid  for.  or  upon  applica- 
tion therefor  would  be  received  or  paid  for. 
under    a    workmen's    compensation    law    or 
plan  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State, 
unless     equitable      reimbursement     to      the 
Federal    Old-Age    and    Survivors    Insurance 
Fund     for    the     payments     hereunder     with 
respect    to   such    services    have    been    made 
or  assured  pursuant  to  agreements  or  work- 
ing   arrangements    negotiated    between    the 
Secretary  and  the  appropriate  public  agency. 
Notwithstanding  the  above  sentence,  if  (1) 
the  Individual's  entitlement  to  receive  such 
services    <or   to   have    the    cost   thereof    paid 
for)    under  such  a  workmen's  compensation 
law  or  plan  Is  In  doubt  when  such  services 
are  required,    (2)    the  cost  of  such   services 
is  otherwise  payable  from  the  Federal  Old- 
Age    and    Survivors    Insurance    Triist    Fund 
pursuant   to  this  section,   and    (3)    the   in- 
dividual  makes   an    appropriate    application 
under  such  workmen's  compensation  law  or 
plan   and    agrees,    In    the   event    that    he   Is 
subsequently  determined    to   be   entitled   to 
receive  such   services    (or   to   have   the  cost 
thereof  paid  for)    under  such  law,  to  reim- 
burse   the    Federal    Old-Age    and    Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  In  the  amount  of  any 
loss  it  might  suffer  through  Its  payment  for 
such   services,   then   the  cost  of  such   serv- 
ices may  be  paid  from  such  Trust  Fund  in 
accordance   with    this  section       In   any  cajse 


In  which  the  cost  of  services  Is  paid  from 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Surv'lvors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  pursuant  to  the  imme- 
diately preceding  sentence,  or  Is  paid  from 
such  Trust  Fund  with  respect  to  any  such 
Injury,  disease,  or  disability  for  which  no 
reimbursement  to  such  Trust  Fund  has  been 
made  or  assured  pursuant  to  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection,  the  United  States 
shall,  unless  not  permitted  under  the  law 
of  the  applicable  State  (other  than  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  be  subrogated  to  all 
rights  of  such  Individual,  or  of  the  provider 
of  services  to  which  payments  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  such  services  are 
made,  to  be  paid  or  reimbursed  pursuant  to 
such  workmen's  compensation  law  or  plan 
for  such  payments  All  amounts  recovered 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors    Insurance    Trust    Fund. 

"Regulations  and  functions  of  Advisory 
Council 

"(g)  All  regulations  specifically  author- 
ized by  this  section  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  In  administering  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  a  National  Ad- 
visory Health  Council  consisting  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security,  who  shall  serve 
as  Chairman  ex  officio,  and  eight  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Four  of  the 
eight  appointed  members  shall  be  {>er8ons 
who  are  outstanding  In  fields  pertaining  to 
hospital  and  health  activities,  and  the  other 
four  members  shall  be  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  consumers  of  hospital,  nursing 
home,  and  surgical  services,  and  shall  be 
persons  familiar  with  the  need  for  such 
services  by  eligible  groups.  Bach  app)olnted 
member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  members  first  taking  office  shall 
expire,  as  described  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  appxDlntment,  two  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  two  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  two  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and 
two  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  after  the 
date  of  appointment.  An  appointed  mem- 
ber shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuously 
for  more  than  two  terms  but  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  if  he  has  not  served  im- 
mediately preceding  his  reappointment.  The 
Council  is  authorized  to  appoint  such  speclaJ 
advisory  and  technical  committees  as  may 
be  useful  in  carrying  out  Its  functions.  Ap- 
pointed Council  members  and  members  of 
advisory  or  technical  committees,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Council,  shall  re- 
ceive comp>en8atlon  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  »50  per  day, 
and  shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive  an  al- 
lowance for  actual  and  necessary  travel  and 
subsistence  exp>enses  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  places  of  residence  The  Council 
shall  meet  as  frequently  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  but  not  less  than  once  each 
year.  Upon  request  by  three  or  more  mem- 
bers It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  SecretP-y  to 
call   a  meeting   of   the  Council. 

"Utilization  of  private  nonprofit 
organizations 
"(h)(1)  The  Secretary  may  utilize,  to  the 
extent  provided  herein,  the  services  of 
private  nonprofit  organizations  exempt  from 
Federal  Income  taxation  under  section  501 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 

(A)  represent  qualified  providers  of  hos- 
pital, nursing  home,  or  surgical  services,  or 

(B)  operate  voluntary  Insurance  plans  under 
which  agreements,  similar  to  those  provided 
for  under  subsection  (d).  are  made  with 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  physicians 
for  defraying  the  cost  of  services.  Such  or- 
ganlzaUons  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  extent  that  he  can  make  satisfactory 


agreements  with  them  and  to  the  extent  be 
determines  that  such  utilization  will  con- 
tribute to  the  effective  and  eoonomicaj  ad- 
ministration of  this  section.  Such  agree- 
ments shall  not  delegate  (A)  his  functions 
relating  to  determinations  as  to  whether  the 
costs  of  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  surgi- 
cal services  furnished  an  Individual  may  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Trust  Fund  under  this 
section  and  the  amount  of  such  payment, 
and  (B)  his  functions  relating  to  the  making 
of  regulations. 

"(2)  An  agreement  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  provide  for  payment  from  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  to  the  organization  of  the  amounts 
paid  out  by  such  organization  to  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  physicians,  and  dentists,  un- 
der this  section  and  of  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  out  such 
orgarUzation's  functions  under  Its  agree- 
ment pxirsuant  to  this  subsection.  Such 
payments  to  any  organization  shall  be  made 
either  In  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
by  the  Secretary,  or  as  reimbursement,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  organization  and 
the  Secretary,  and  adjustments  may  be  made 
In  subsequent  payments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments  pre\-lou6ly  made 
to  the  organization  under  this  subsection. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Manag- 
ing Trustee  of  the  Trust  F^lnd  on  certifica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  and  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  Secretary  may  specify  and  shall 
be  made  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

"(3)  An  agreement  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  any  organization  may  require  any  of 
Its  officers  or  employees  certifying  payments 
or  disbursing  funds  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment, or  otherwise  participating  In  its  per- 
formance, to  give  surety  bond  to  the  United 
States  In  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary,  and  may  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  such  bond  from  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund. 

"Certifying    and    disbursing    officers 

"(1)(1)  No  individual  designated  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
this  section,  as  a  certifying  officer  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States,  be  liable  with  re- 
spect to  any  payments  certified  by  him 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  No  disbursing  officer  shall.  In  the 
absence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States,  be  liable  with  re- 
spect to  any  payment  by  him  under  this 
section  if  It  was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed 
by  a  certifying  officer  designated  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (1 ) . 

"Adjustments  in  cash  benefits 

"(J)  For  purposes  of  section  204,  any  pay- 
ment under  this  section  to  any  hospital, 
nursing  home,  physician,  or  dentist,  with 
respect  to  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  surgical 
services  furnished  an  individual  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  payment  to  such  Individual." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(8)  shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
twelfth  calendar  month  after  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  226(a)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended  by  this  title,  and  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  applications  filed  under  such 
section  226  which  would  otherwise  be  valid 
shall,  subject  to  regulations  of  thr  Secretary, 
be  considered  valid  even  though  filed  more 
than  three  months  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  title,  but  not  If  filed  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  the  fourth  calendar  month  after 
the  month  In  which  this  title  Is  enacted 
Amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

Sec.  602  (a)  Section  1401  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax 


on  self -employment  Income)   is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.   1401.  Rate  or  Tax 

In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  shall  be 
imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  on  the  self- 
employment  Income  of  every  Individual,  a 
tax  as  follows: 

"(1)  in  the  ca^e  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1960.  and  before 
January  1,  1963,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
4%  p>ercent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year: 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1962.  and  before 
January  1,  1966,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
5%  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1965.  and  before 
January  1,  1969,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
6*8  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  tax  for  such  taxable  year; 
and 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1968,  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  7V*  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  self-employment  Income  for  such  tax- 
able year." 

(b)  Section  3101  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  employees  under  the  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act)  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3101.  Rate  of  Tax, 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  Income  of  every  Individual 
a  tax  equal  to  the  following  p)ercentages  of 
the  wages  (as  defined  In  "section  3121(a)) 
received  by  him  with  respect  to  employment 
(as  defined  In  section  3121  (b)  )  — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1961  and  1962.  the 
rate  shall  be  3  '/4  percent; 

"(2)  ■with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1963  to  1965,  both  In- 
clusive, the  rate  shall  be  3*4  percent: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  recel]|^ed  during 
the  calendar  years  1966  to  1968,  both  Inclu- 
sive, the  rate  shall  be  4^4  percent;  and 

"(4)  with  re6p)ect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1968,  the  rate  shall  be  4^4 
p>ercent." 

(c)  Section   3111    of  such   Code    (relatinm.- 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  3111.  Rate  or  Tax. 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  every  employer  an  excise  tax. 
with  respect  to  having  Individuals  In  his 
employ,  equal  to  the  following  percentages 
of  the  wages  (as  defined  In  section  3121(a) ) 
paid  by  him  with  respect  to  employment  (as 
defined  in  section  3121  (b))  — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1961  and  1962,  the  rate 
shall  be  3V4  percent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1963  to  1966,  both  Inclu- 
sive, the  rate  shall  be  3^4  percent; 

"(3)  with  resp>ect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1966  to  1968,  both  In- 
clusive, the  rate  shall  be  414  percent;  and 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1968,  the  rate  shall  be  4^4  per- 
cent." 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1960. 
The  amendments  made  by  subsectlorw  (b) 
and  (c)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  December  31,   1960. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  the  same  as  the  bill  I 
introduced  on  February  2,  1959,  S.  881, 
to  add  surgical  and  hospital  insurance 
to  the  social  security  benefits  available 
to  people  65  and  over. 
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It  is  almost  identical  to  the  bill  spon- 
sored in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Flepresentative  Forand.  Mj  bill  ha."? 
been  pending  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  now  for  nearly  17  months, 
and  was  before  the  committee  in  the 
85th  Congress,  as  well.  I  am  offering  it 
now  as  an  amendment  to  this  HoaNP- 
passed  bill,  as  a  substitute  for  title  6 
of  that  bill. 

As  long  ago  as  March  26  of  this  year, 
I  served  notice  that  this  measure  would 
be  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
At  that  time,  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
Question  of  health  care  for  the  aged 
■A'ould  not  get  out  of  the  Hou.se  Ways 
and  Means  Commirtee  Speaking  at  a 
Midwest  Democratic  conference  in  De- 
troit. Mich.,  I  served  notice  that  I  would 
exercise  the  right  which  every  Senator 
has  of  offering  flr^or  amendments,  and 
that  my  bill  would  be  put  b*»fore  tfip 
Senate  as  an  amendment  to  sf'me  tax 
bill,  if  that  appeared  to  be  the  onlv  wav 
to  have  it  considered 

We  now  have  a  good  ch.anc*'  of  con- 
sidering this  subject  matter  through 
reg^olar  committee  proceedings.  How- 
ever. I  believe  the  original  version  of  the 
Forand  bill  should  be  considered,  along 
with  the  various  alti-'rnat:vps  proposed 
by  the  Ho'jse  of  Representatives,  by 
those  of  us  who  Joined  last  week  in  spon- 
.soring  the  McNamara  anu-ndment,  and 
by  the  administration. 

I  offer  the  amendment  again  today, 
giving  notice  that  I  shall  call  it  up 
when  the  House  bill  is  before  the  Senate 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  prop<")sed  by 
him  to  House  bill  12580.  the  social  secu- 
rity bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JAVITS  -lov  himself.  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Scott.  Mr  Fo.ng.  Mr  Aike.n,  Mr 
Keating,  and  Mr,  Prouty  .Nuomitted  an 
amendment,  intended  Uj  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Hou.=;e  bill  12580  the 
social  security  bill,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


DOMESTIC  SHRIMP  LVDUSTRY— AD- 
OmONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett  i  may  be  added  as  a  consponsor 
of  the  bill  'S  3639'  for  the  relief  of  the 
domestic  .shrimp  industry,  introduced  by 
me  on  June  7.  1960 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  urder<^d 


PRLVTING  OF  REPORT  ON  INTERIM 
REPORT  ON  CHICOPEf:  RIVER 
BASIN,    MASS       S     DOC.    NO      110) 

Mr  CHA\T:z.  Mr  President,  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  \  favortible  report 
dated  June  1,  1960,  from  the  Chief  of 
Enguieers,  Department  of  tl-ie  AiTny.  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and 
Illustrations,  on  an  interim  r^-port  on 
Chicopee  River  Basin  Ma.ss  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  P'.ib- 
lic  Works.  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  Septem- 


ber 14,  1955  and  authorized  bv  the  Pl'od 
Control  Act,  approvt-d  AuJ^ust  28    1937 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  W^rks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requ'^-^t  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico'  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it   is  so  ordered. 


THE  V2  INCIDENT  AND  COLLAPSE 
OF  SCTMMIT  CONFT'IRENCF.— SUP- 
PL£MP:NTAL  MINORITY  VIEWS 

Mr  WILKY  N!r  President,  as  we 
know,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  recently  completed  its  report 
on  the  U-2  flight  incident,  and  the  sub- 
sequent  Pans  debacle. 

As  I  under.stand  it,  this  report  is  to 
be  presented  to  the  Senate. 

In  the  report,  I  was  privileged  to  join 
the  distmgMi.'^heri  Senator  from  Ohio 
;Mr.  La'-.s  he:    m  minority  views. 

At  this  time  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  St,'i.ate  to  have  some  supple- 
mental minority  views  by  myself  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  overall  report 

In  addition.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  views  printed  at  this 
pqmt  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  .supplemental  minority  views  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Wiley  are  as  follows. 

Unfortunately.  I  find  the  report — to  a  large 
degree — unsatisfactory. 

Insoi^ar  as  the  document  reflects  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  from  the  executive  branch. 
I  believe  that  It  does  shed  light  on  the  sit- 
uation. 

However.  I  find  that  the  Interpretative 
aspects  of  the  report  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

In  some  Instances  the  report  gives  the 
Impression  of  trying  to  find  evidence — by 
microscopic  scrutiny  of  departmental  activ- 
ities— to  blame  somebody  in  the  administra- 
tion for  the  U-2  Incident  on  May  1.  and  con- 
sequently, the  failure  of  the  summit  con- 
ference. 

PVom  the  evidence.  Khrushchev  alone  was 
responsible  for  the  blowup. 

In  addition,  the  program  of  overflying 
the  Soviet  Union — conducted  In  accordance 
with  a  basic  l.iw  of  national  life — self-pres- 
ervation— was  deemed  essential  for  our  na- 
tional security. 

In  1947.  Congress  enacted  a  law  setting 
up  the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Prior  to  that 
time,  we  had  been  a  Nation  without  a  cen- 
tralized effort — in  peacetime — to  coordinate 
intelligence  In  the  Interests  of  our  security. 
The  experiences  of  World  War  II,  however, 
demonstrated  that  such  an  agency  was  neces- 
sary. Consequently,  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  CIA  to  participate  in  acquiring,  as 
well  as  coordinating  from  other  agencies  and 
departments,  information  relating  to  our 
national  security. 

The  U  2  flight— under  the  direction  of 
CIA — was  a  significant  part  of  that  agency's 
attempt  to  gather  information  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  to  protect  us  from  sneak 
attack  by  secret  buildup  for  a  military  of- 
fensive   within    the   Soviet   Union. 

Overall,  the  policy  of  such  flights  has  been 
almost  unanimously  approved  as  serving  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  interest. 

Now,  turning  further  to  the  Senate  for- 
eign relations  report-  the  conclusions — In 
'.T\r   humble   Judgment—axe   to   a   large   de- 


(rree    falsely    premlMd,    Illogical    and    politi- 
cally loaded. 

To  help  put  the  hlghltghU  of  theac  events 
in  better  perspecUve.  I  would  tike  to  briefly 
review   the   following   factors: 

RXrUTATION    or    MAJORrrT    CONCLUSIONS 

First,  I  do  not  share  the  disappointment 
of  the  majority  In  not  learning  from  the 
Eixecutlve  the  exact  sjjeclflc  intelligence  ob- 
JecUve  of  the  May  i  flight.  ThU  is  not 
our  business.  I  am  puzzled  by  the  extraor- 
dinary reaaorUng  of  the  majority  which  at 
one  point  In  the  report  declares  that  It  Is 
not  possible,  because  this  objective  had  not 
been  revealed,  for  the  committee  "to  come 
to  any  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  In- 
formation sought  Justified  the  risks  that 
were  taken  (In  sending  the  May  1  flight)." 
Yet  In  the  cloeing  passages  of  the  report 
the  majority,  despite  this  stated  inability  to 
reach  a  conclusion  on  this  vital  point,  pro- 
ceeds nevertheless  to  conclude  that  the  May 
1  flight  should  not  have  been  sent.  This, 
despite  their  earlier  complaint  that  they 
were  not  In  a  position  to  reach  a  conclusion 
on   this  point  one  way  or  the  other 

Tlie  majority  declares  that  little,  if  any, 
consideration  Wiis  given  to  the  proximity  of 
May  1  to  the  date  of  the  summit  confer- 
ence." The  recf>rd  shows  that  approval  for 
a  flight  diu^ng  a  sperlflc  period  within  which 
this  date  fell  was  given  by  the  President  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  cf  De- 
fense. The  conclusion  of  the  majority  can 
rest  only  on  the  extraordinary  assumption 
that  these  offlclals  were  unaware  of  the 
approaching  summit. 

I  believe  this  to  be  an  assumption  that 
reasonable  persons  will  not  accept 

On  the  contrary,  these  offlclals  w»  re  v f-rv 
much  aware  of  the  approaching  coiiference. 
They  were  aware  also  of  the  Importance  of 
the  flights  and  of  the  necessity  of  getting 
vital  Informatlun  during  that  particular 
period  which  would  not  be  available  later 
They  were  aware,  as  the  majority  has  stated, 
that  these  flights  "had  a  record  of  almost 
4  years  of  unbroken  success ';  that  "against 
this  background  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  to  assume  that  the  May  1  flight 
would  be  any  different  from  any  of  Its  pred- 
ecessors." They  were  aw.u-e  that  there  Is 
almost  always  at  hand  some  diplomatic  rea- 
son for  not  sending  flights  at  a  particular 
time  and  that  if  these  reasons  were  made 
overriding  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  when 
such  flights  could  be  sent.  Purther.  they 
were  aware  that  the  Soviets  knew  of  theee 
flights  and  had  not  made  an  issue  of  them 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  decision 
was  made  to  proceed.  It  wtjuld  seem  appar- 
ent to  the  nrUnorlty  that  this  was  a  sound 
decision  clearly  made  in  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States 

The  basic  fact  is  that  our  dlfflcultles  arose 
not  as  a  result  of  bad  planning  or  Judgment, 
but  as  a  result,  to  use  the  majority's  phrase, 
of  "Just  plain  bad  luck"  Frankly,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  survive  in  this  world  if  we 
abandon  all  enterprise  where  Just  plain  bad 
luck  could  mean  failure. 

The  majority  repwrt  makes  the  point  that 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  E>efenae  actually  knew  that  this 
particular  flight  was  in  the  air.  I  fall  to  see 
the  slgnlflcance  of  this.  The  majority  alleges 
that  this  shows  how  routine  these  flights  had 
become.  The  record  shows  that  all  three  of 
these  offlclals  knew  that  such  a  flight  was 
likely  In  this  period  and  had  given  their  con- 
sidered consent  to  It.  This  is  the  matter  of 
importance.  I  do  not  believe  they  had  to 
know  the  exact  details  of  the  fllghrs  progress. 
When  there  was  trouble,  they  were  Immedi- 
ately Informed. 

The  majority  states  that  the  Executive 
should  have  expected,  because  "of  the  almost 
jseychopathlc  addiction  to  secrecy  which 
characterizes  the  Russian  Government, "  the 
most  violent  reaction  to  be  forthcoming  when 


the  U-3  penetration  of  their  territory  was 
made  public.  This  statement  overlooks  the 
almost  4  years  of  perfect  performance  of  this 
operation  and  the  fact  Is  that  the  majority 
has  stated  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  flight  would  be  any  different  than 
Its  predecessors. 

The  majority  states  that  with  regard  to 
the  cover  story  the  coordination  within  the 
Executive  broke  down  Tills  statement  re- 
flects on  our  Judgment  and  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  purpose  of  the  Executive  In 
Its  employment  of  the  cover  story  The  sim- 
ple fact  Is  that  the  cover  story,  which  the 
records  show  had  been  thought  out  In  ad- 
vance, was  maintained  as  long  as,  In  the 
opinion  of  responsible  offlclals.  there  was  any 
possibility  of  protecting  the  security  of  this 
particular  operation. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  cover  story  was 
maintained  during  a  period  when  our  offlclals 
did  not  know  the  extent  of  the  Soviet's 
knowledge.  Our  offlclals  knew  that  there  was 
a  possibility  that  the  Soviets  had  complete 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  flight  but  as  long  as  there  was  any  pos- 
sibility that  this  was  not  the  case,  they 
maintained  the  cover  story.  They  did  this, 
realizing  that  the  cover  story  In  the  end 
might  be  totally  repudiated,  but.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, they  had  no  choice  but  to  pMirslst  In  the 
cover  story  as  long  as  there  was  any  possibil- 
ity of  protecting  the  security  of  the 
operation. 

Once  It  was  apparent  that  this  possibility 
had  vanished,  the  cover  story  was  properly 
abandoned.  I  continue  to  believe,  however, 
that  It  was  the  proper  exercise  of  Judgment 
to  maintain  the  cover  as  long  as  they  did. 

The  majority  stresses  the  fact  that  the 
President  in  ultimately  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  the  flight  took  a  step  unprece- 
dented in  Intelligence  operations  This 
flight  was.  Itself,  an  unprecedented  type  of 
Intelligence  operation.  Once  It  was  compro- 
mised. It  seems  the  President  made  the  wise 
choice  In  assuming  personal  responsibility. 
I  fall  to  see  how.  If  he  had  not  done  so.  the 
demands  that  Khrushchev  made  upon  him 
In  Paris,  would  have  been  altered  In  any 
way.  In  addition,  the  United  States  would 
have  been  vulnerable  to  the  allegation  that 
the  President  was  not  In  charge  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Executive  and  that  our  system 
was  such  that  lrresf>onslble  subordinates 
could  act  on  vital  matters  without  the 
knowledge  or  approval  of  the  President. 

The  majority  concludes  that  the  U-2  Inci- 
dent was  the  immediate  "excuse"  for  not 
proceeding  with  the  conference.  W^hlle  I 
concur  that  the  U-2  Incident  provided  the 
Soviets  with  an  excuse,  I  do  not  believe  the 
Incident  Itself  was  the  real  reason  why  the 
conference  did  not  go  forward.  The  record 
of  the  hearings  provides  ample  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  had  concluded  some  time  In  ad- 
vance of  the  summit  conference  that  they 
were  not  going  to  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  which  they  sought  there.  What 
has  been  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  did  not  have  to  break  up  the  con- 
ference because  of  the  U-2  Incident.  Once 
the  Incident  had  taken  place,  the  Soviet 
Government  had  a  clear  choice.  On  the  one 
hand,  It  could  have,  during  the  days  preced- 
ing the  summit,  simply  used  the  Incident 
as  grist  for  their  propaganda  operations 
throughout  the  world.  It  could  have  done 
this  at  considerable  advantage  without  at 
the  same  time  carrying  It  to  the  point  of 
actually  Jeopardizing  the  summit  Itself.  In 
addition,  It  could  have  used  It  as  an  excuse 
after  the  summit  had  taken  place  to  explain 
the  fallvu-e  of  that  meeting  from  their  point 
of  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  could  choose 
to  use  this  as  an  excuse  to  break  up  the 
conference  before  It  began.  The  Important 
point  to  remember  Is  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment had  these  two  clear  alternative  courses 
open  to  it.     It  was  not  Inevitable  that  they 


chose  the  latter  course  The  U-2  Inrldent 
gave  them  an  excuse,  but  it  does  not  pr  .vide 
the  answer  as  to  why  they  choee  to  use  the 
excuse.  The  real  answer  is  that  they  hiid 
concluded  that  the  flrmness  and  unity  of 
the  Western  Powers  would  prevent  them  from 
acoompllsiilng  their  objectives  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

Hence,  I  reject  the  notion  that  the  V  2 
episode  was  a  major  factor  in  preventing  a 
fruitful  summit  conference  In  fact.  1  am 
convinced  that  the  Soviet  realized  thai,  be- 
cause of  the  unity  of  the  three  Western 
Powers,  they  cotild  not  gain  any  of  their 
objectives  and  had  decided  In  advance  to 
wreck  the  conference  either  In  Its  course  or 
before  It  took  place.  Whether  the  confer- 
ence was  wrecked  rudely  or  politely,  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end.  Is.  in  the  long  run. 
a  matter  of  academic  concern  In  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finally.  I  am  disturbed  by  the  criticism 
Implicit  m  the  majority  report  on  the  U-2 
Incident.  I  do  not  believe  the  U-2  opera- 
tions on  May  1,  or  previously,  are  something 
for  which  our  Government  should  be  criti- 
cized. Rather,  I  believe  Americans  have  been 
heartened  by  this  great  demonstration  of  our 
country's  capacity  and  that  they  take  pride 
In  the  courage  and  vision  of  our  Government 
and  Its  leaders  for  this  Ingenious  and  highly 
successful  operation  which  has  Immeasur- 
ably enhanced  the  security  of  our  country. 

BACKGROUND 

For  several  years,  the  United  States  has 
carried  on  data-gathering,  nonaggresslve 
U-2  flights  over  Soviet  territory.  The  pur- 
pose, to  provide  us  with  Information  nec- 
essary to  protect  ourselves — and  the  free 
world — from  sneak  attack  resulting  from 
clandestine  military  build-ups  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  flights  have  been  con- 
sidered essential  by  our  military  and  In- 
telligence experts  for  our  security. 

On  May  1,  a  U-2  plane  on  an  Intelligence 
mission  was  downed  in  Soviet  territory. 

Upon  reports  of  the  downing  of  the  plane, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration— under  standso-d  procedure  In  such 
activities — provided  a  cover  story. 

After  It  became  confirmed  that  the  pilot, 
and  possibly  part  of  the  plane  and  equip- 
ment, were  In  Communist  hands,  then  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  U-2  flight. 

In  acknowledging  responsibility,  President 
Eisenhower  established  a  new  candldness — 
on  a  previously  hush-hush  topic — In  Inter- 
national affairs. 

Only  htetory  will  portray  the  real  slgnl- 
flcance of  the  decision.  In  supporting  tlie 
President,  however,  I  believe  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  cannot  afford  to  pay  nuclear- 
missile  hide-and-seek.  The  stakes  are  too 
high.  The  fate  of  nearly  3  billion  people 
around  the  globe  hangs  In  the  balance 

As  a  world  seeking  to  avoid  a  devastating 
nuclear-missile  war.  we  cannot  afford  to 
fake  about — or  sweep  under  the  rug — the 
necessity  of  protecting  nonaggresslve  na- 
tions against  surprise  attack — as  long  as 
war -oriented,  domination -bent  countries — 
like  the  Communist-dominated  ones — exist 
on  earth. 

The  so-called  rules  of  the  game  for  carry- 
ing on  such  information-gathering  activities, 
may  also  be  obsolete.  Traditionally,  these 
required  that  a  nation.  If  detected  In  Infor- 
mation-gathering activities,  deny  them  at 
high  levels,  or  shunt  responsibility  to  lower 
echelons. 

Throughout  history,  however,  almost  all 
nations — In  the  spirit  of  self-preservation — 
have  found  it  necessary  to  collect  data  es- 
sential to  their  security. 

At  the  United  Nations.  Ambassador  Lodge 
reviewed  only  a  few  of  the  many  ways  In 
which  the  Communists  are  engaged  In  sab- 
otage, espionage,  subversion,  and  other  ac- 
tivities. 


0:i  May  16  the  he.id?  or  the  Ur.ited  States, 
Fr;i:.ce,  E:ik:land  and  The  S^..viei  Unlon^ — 
President  Elsenhower.  President  de  Gaulle, 
Prime  Minister  MacmllUan,  and  Premier 
Khrushchev,  were  scheduled  to  meet  In  Paris, 
Prance,  for  a  so-called  summit  meeting. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  meeting 
would  take  place  as  scheduled,  the  heads  of 
the  Western  Powers  proceeded  to  the  con- 
ference site.  Unfortunately.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev— for  reasons  unknown  to  the  West — 
decided   to  torpedo  the  meeting. 

Utilizing  the  U-2  flight  as  an  excuse 
the  Soviet  Premier,  in  an  Insulting  manner, 
unfitting  the  leader  of  a  powerful  nation, 
made  demands  upon  the  United  States  that 
could  not  be  met.  As  a  result,  Premier  Khru- 
shchev reftised  to  attend  a  conference  of  the 
four  powers. 

In  the  light  of  the  Khrushchev  blowup 
at  Paris,  the  question  then  arose:  Did  he 
know  about  the  flights  prior  to  the  Paris 
conference?  The  answer  Is:  Tes.  At  a  fol- 
lowup  meeting  In  Berlin,  he  admitted  such 
knowledge. 

Why,  then,  did  the  Soviet  Premier  torpedo 
the  meeting? 

Although  It  Is  not  possible  to  assess  mo- 
tivation— known,  perhaps  only  to  him — the 
following  conclusions  seem  logical  from  the 
analysis  of  events : 

In  the  face  of  the  Western  Powers' 
shoulder-to-shoulder  stand  against  making 
one-sided  concessions  favoring  the  Commu- 
nists In  Berlin  or  anywhere  else,  the  out- 
look  for   attaining  Soviet   goals  was  dim. 

Behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Mr  Khrushchev 
has  his  own  troubles  which  Include  eco- 
nomic problems  and  uru'est  among  the  In- 
tellectuals, creating  pressure  and  a  need 
for  a  diversionary  tactic. 

Mao  Tse-tung  prodded  Klirushchev  for 
a  tougher  line  against  the  West. 

The  Soviet  Premier,  too,  may  have  been 
afraid  of  the  favorable  impact  which  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  would  have  on  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  If  he  visited  them,  as 
he  had  been  Invited  to  do.  Consequently. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  "drummed  up"  an  excuse 
to  withdraw  the  Invitation. 

And.  finally,  after  all  his  bragging  about 
the  rocket -missile  power  of  the  Soviet 
armed  services,  Mr.  K.  found  It  difficult  to 
"explain  away"  the  freedom  with  which  the 
United  States  has  been  overflying  the  coun- 
try. 

Was  the  U-2  flight  program,  with  its  in- 
herent dangers,  worth  the  risk?  In  my 
opinion,  unquestionably,  yes.  During  the 
program,  the  United  States  was  able  to  ob- 
tain Information  essential  to  our  defense 
planning,  on  Soviet  airflelds,  aircraft,  mis- 
sile testing  and  training,  special  weapons 
storage,  submarine  production,  atomic  jwo- 
ductlon,  and  aircraft  deployments. 

The  sequence  of  events  prior  to,  and  fol- 
lowing, the  unfortunate  failure  of  the  U-2 
flight  of  May  1,  and  the  torpedoing  of  the 
Paris  Conference  by  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev, Illustrates:  Not  only  the  program  of 
overflying  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  cause  of 
the  breakdown  of  the  meeting;  but,  rather, 
that  the  Soviet  Premier  came  to  Paris  with 
the  decision  already  made  of  breaking  up 
the  conference. 

In  the  aftermath.  It  is  important  that  the 
United  States — and  particularly  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee — not  provide 
ammunition  for  the  Soviet  Premier  to  use 
against  our  country. 

CONCLUSIONS 

After  a  review  of  the  facts  of  the  flights 
and  events  surrounding  the  Paris  affair,  the 
following  conclusions  seem  to  follow: 

1.  The  U-2  flight  program — a  dramatically 
successful  program  for  t)ehlnd  the  lines 
acquisition  of  Information — was  a  necessary 
effort  in  our  national  and  free  world  defense. 

2.  The  U-2  program  of  overflying  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  the  underlying  cause 
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of    tiie   blowup    of    the    Piiris    Cjn;>ren  e    by 
Khrushchev. 

3  While  there  are  diiTerencea  of  opinion 
on  the  handling  of  the  U  2  flight  cover  story. 
this  m  no  way  detracts  frum  the  significance 
of  -he  program,  nor  did  it,  tu  any  substanUai 
degree,  iffect  the  outcome  /f  the  Paris 
Conference 

4  Accordir.g  to  testimony  before  the  c.^m- 
mitte*.  a  decision — It  la  generally  con- 
cluded— had  been  made  to  blow  up  Ihe  oun- 
feren.'e  bef  -re  Khrushchev  went  t-o  Paris, 

5  The  Soviet  Premier  Is  experiencing  ris- 
.ng  prefigures  at  home,  as  well  as  greater 
competition  fr-/m  the  Red  Chinese,  for  Ide- 
ol^.'gieal  leadership  of   ttie  Communist  world. 

Following  the  brealcup  of  the  Paris  meet- 
ing, the  Western  Powers  closed  ranks,  demon- 
strating; ,1  greater  degree  '>f  dignity,  unity. 
and    ded. cation    to    opposing    communism. 

The  challenge  now  Ls  to  strengthen  free 
world  e^  jrts  to  cope  effectively  with  the 
se^m.lngly  t«.>ugher  line  emerging  from  Mos- 
cow, as  well  with  ^he  voices  emerging  more 
strongly  from  Pelpmg,  the  citadel  of  com- 
munism in  the  Far  Ea«t, 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILP:  RE- 
PORT ON  PROCUREMENT  STUDY 
.\FTER  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr,  President, 
Public  Law  86-89  requires  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  .submu  a  re- 
port to  the  Senate  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30.  1960.  on  the  resuius  of  a  study 
of  the  procuremient  pohcie.';  and  practices 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
three  military  departments 

Since  it  .seem.s  clear  that  the  Senate 
will  adjourn  in  the  not  too  di.-^tant  fu- 
ture, I  smk.  unanimous  consent  that  this 
report  may  be  filed  and  printed  after  ad- 
journment 

The  PRESIDING  OFP  ICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordprf^d. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mes,sage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Maurer.  one  of  its 
readmg  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  parsed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  'S  3117»  to  treat  all  basic  agri- 
cultural comm.odities  alike  with  I'espect 
to  the  cost  of  rempasuring  acreage. 

The  miessage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  Senate,  severally 
with  an  aniendment,  in  which  it  request- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S  1502.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjustmenta 
in  the  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  system; 

S,  1886.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  certain  re- 
broadcastlng  activities; 

8.  1966,  An  act  to  make  uniform  provisions 
of  law  with  respect  to  the  term.<?  of  office  of 
the  members  of  certain  regulatory  agencies; 

S,  2197  An  act  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  use  of 
suitable  color  additives  In  or  on  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribing  the  conditions  (including 
maximum  tolerances  under  which  such  addi- 
tives may  be  safely  used; 

S,  266©  An  act  to  extend  the  period  of 
exemption  from  Inspection  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4426  of  the  Revised  Statute* 
granted  certain  small  vessels  carrying  freight 
to  and  from  places  on  the  Inland  waters  of 
80Utheas-ern  Alaska; 


S  348''  An  act  'o  amend  the  ■'.\nU-Klck- 
baclc  Statute  ■  to  extend  it  to  all  negt)tiated 
contracts; 

S   3546,   An  a.-t  "o   amend   se<-tlon   4  of   the 

act  of  January   21.    1929    (48   U3C    354aic.  i, 
and  for  other  purp<.iBe.s.    ;ir.d 

.-1  J  Res  41  Joint  resoiutiijn  to  et.taD.Lsh 
i  Ni*.  r.al  I:..^';*ii"e  1  r  I:.-<-'r:.ati' .:..-i;  Health 
and  Medical  Research  to  provide  for  inter- 
n  ttlonai  cooperation  ir.  health  research,  re- 
search training  and  research  planning,  and 
f  >r  jther  purtx">se.s 

The  messcitie  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  pa.s.sed  the  following  bills 
of  the  Senate,  .severally  with  amend- 
ments, in  uhich  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

S.  1283.  An  act  to  regulate  the  Interstate 
distribution  and  sale  of  packages  of  hazard- 
ous substances  Intended  or  suitable  for 
household  use; 

S  1509.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
"grandfather"  rights  for  certain  motor  car- 
riers and  freight  forwarders  operating  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  within  Alaska 
and  between  Alaska  and  the  other  States  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  certain  water  car- 
riers operating  within  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes;   and 

S  2857  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  refunds 
of  contributions  In  the  case  of  annuitants 
whose  length  of  service  exceeds  the  amotint 
necessary  to  provide  the  maximum  annuity 
allowable  under  such  act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  8186'  to 
amend  titles  10  and  14.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iRR 
8226  I  to  add  certain  lands  to  Castillo  de 
San  Marcos  National  Monument  In  the 
State  of  Florida. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'HR.  9322'  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
coarse  wool. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9862  >  to  continue  for  2  years  the 
exi.sting  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
lathes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for 
shoe  last  finishing. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
aimendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9881)  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
free  importation  of  personal  and  house- 
hold effects  brought  into  the  United 
States  under  Government  orders. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Sennt^  to  the  bill 
•  H.R.  12381)  to  increa-sp  for  a  1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 


Act  and  to  extend  for  1  year  the  existing 
corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  certain 
excise -tax  rates. 

Hie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR  7990'  to 
convey  certain  land  of  the  United  .States 
in  trust  to  the  Citizen  Band  of  Fota- 
watoml  Indians  of  Oklahoma:  a.sked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hou.'^es 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Aspin.^ll.  Mr. 
H.^LEY.  Mr.  Edmondson.  Mr  Saylor,  and 
Mr  Bkrry  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Hou.se  at  the  conference. 

The  mes,sage  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  thf  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
1045.5'  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  February  25.  1920.  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disa«rreeing  votes  of  the  two  Housm 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Aspinall.  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr  Morris  of  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Savlou,  and  Mr  Wharton 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <HR.  11776  > 
making  appropriations  for  sundry*  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  and 
offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr  Thomas, 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr  Cannon,  Mr  Ostertac, 
and  Mr  Taber  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Hoxise  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R  808.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  evaluate  In  dollars  certain 
financial  assistance  loans  expressed  in  for- 
eign ciu'rencles  arising  as  a  result  of  World 
War  II,  and  for  other  pxirpoaci. 

H  R  1970  An  act  relating  to  the  retired 
pay  of  certain  retired  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces; 

H  R  2367.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3253 
and  8253  of  title  10,  United  States  Code; 

H  R  3900  An  act  to  permit  the  admission 
to  registry  and  the  use  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  certain  forelgn-bullt  hydrofoil 
vessels; 

H  R  4390  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cerUtn 
persons  Involved  In  the  negotiation  of 
forged  or  fraudulent  Government  checks 
issued  at  Parks  Air  Porce  Base.  Calif.; 

H  R.  5436.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  register 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  which 
shall  be  listed  the  names  of  certain  persons 
who  have  had  their  motor  vehicle  operator's 
licenses  revoked; 

HR  8721.  An  act  to  validate  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  land  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.; 

H.R.  6871.  An  act  to  amend  title  m  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  authorize  proj- 
ect grants  for  graduate  training  public 
health,  and   for  other  purposes; 

H.R  7209  An  act  to  accord  certain  natu- 
ralization privileges  to  veterans  of  the  Ko- 
rean hostilities; 

H  R  7593  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  may  temporarily  au- 
thorize certain  air  carriers  to  engage  In  sup- 
plemental air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes; 
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H.R.  7810.  An  act  to  credit  periods  of  in- 
ternment durtng  World  War  II  to  certain 
Federal  employees  of  Jap«Lrt«se  ancestry  for 
purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
and  the  Annual  and  Stck  L>eave  Act  of  idol. 

H -R.  8434.  An  act  to  amend  secUon  506  of 
the  Ctasalflcatlon  Act  of  194S  with  rt*6p«?ci  to 
p-isltlons  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 

H  R.  1U611  All  act  to  grant  an  additional 
benefit  to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under 
the  Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July 
8,  1937; 

H.K.  10S88.  An  act  to  clarify  certain  provi- 
slons  of  the  Criminal  Code  relating  to  the 
importation  or  shipment  of  Injurious  mam- 
mals, birds,  amphibians,  flsh,  and  reptiles 
(18  U.8C.  42(a),  42(b));  and  relating  to 
the  transportation  or  receipt  of  wild  mam- 
mals or  birds  taken  In  violation  of  State, 
national,  or  foreign  laws  (18  UiJ.C  43).  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJa.  11499  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Prop«rty  and  Admlnlstmtlve  Services  Act  of 
194A,  >s  amended,  ao  as  to  authorize  the  use 
of  surplus  personal  property  by  State  distri- 
bution airencles.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  11813  An  act  to  amend  the  Menom- 
inee Termination  Act; 

HJl.  12366.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  authorize  certain  persons 
to  administer  oaths  and  to  perform  notarial 
acts  for  persons  serving  with,  employed  by, 
or  accotnpanying  the  Armed  Forces  outside 
the  United  States; 

H  R.  13313  An  act  to  liK:reaae  the  pay  of 
certain  permanent  professors  at  the  VjS  Mil- 
itary Academy  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 

H  R  12346  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b) 
of  the  Federal  fteserve  Act,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  VS.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury; 

HJl.  12415.  An  act  to  amend  section  6387 
(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  definition  of  total  commlasloned  serv- 
ice of  certain  oflicers  of  the  n.ival  service; 

H  R.  12530.  An  act  to  authorize  adjust- 
ment, in  the  public  interest,  of  rentals  under 
leases  entered  Into  for  the  provision  of  com- 
mercial recreational  facilities  at  the  John  H. 
Kerr  Reservoir.  Va  -N  C; 

H.R.  13832.  An  act  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  CTtftln  property  losses  in  the  Tuttle 
Crerk  Reservoir  project,  Kansas; 

H  R.  12633  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  TYeiity  %rt  to  increase  the  penalties  for 
Tiolatio:    Mf  th.li  act.  und  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  12.S64  An  act  to  authorize  multlple- 
purpoB*-  l-'velopment  at  Victory  Reservoir 
site     Vcrir.wnt; 

H  a.  12570.  An  act  to  amend  sccUon  303(c) 
of  the  Ctreer  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by 
imposing  certain  limltittlons  on  the  trans- 
portation at  household  effects; 

H.R.  12572.  An  act  to  amend  the  A.tned 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947; 

HJ  Res  311.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko 
on  public  grounds  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia;  and 

H.J.  Res.  658.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation In  connection  with  the  c«iteiinlal 
of  the  birth  of  Jane  Addams.  founder  and 
leader  of  C3klca^'s  Hull  House. 


HOUSE  Bills  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFEI^.RPT)  OR  PLACED  ON 
CAi^NDAli 

The  following  bills  and  joint  re.-^olu- 
tions  were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  or  placed  on  the 
caleiidar.  &&  indicated: 

H.R  one  An  ar*  to  author. ae  the  ,Se<  rPlAiy 
Of  State  to  evaluate  in  dollars  certain  finan- 
cial assistance  loans  expressed  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies arising  as  a  result  of  WotW  War  n, 
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and    for   other    purpoees.    to   the   C<wninlttee 
on   Foreign  Relat,K«i«. 

H  R.  1970.  An  act  relating  to  the  retired  pay 
of  certain  mirf  d  offli  ers     r  the  Armed  Forces; 

HE  2367  Ar;  tu  t  u-  amend  sectK^ns  3263 
itnd  8263  of  title  10.  United  States  Code; 

H  a.  12313.  An  act  to  increaae  the  jjay  of 
certain  permanent  professiirs  at  the  U.S.  Mil- 
itary Academy  and  the  VS.  Air  Porce 
Academy; 

HJl  12570.  An  act  to  amofcd  section  303(c) 
erf  the  C-areer  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by 
Unposing  certain  limitations  on  the  trans- 
portation of  household  eflects;  and 

H-R.  12572  An  act  to  amend  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  3900  An  act  to  permit  the  admission 
to  refrtstry  and  the  use  in  the  coastwise  trade 
of  certain  foreign-built  hydrofoil   vessels; 

H  R  5436  An  act  to  provide  for  a  register 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  In  \rhlch 
shall  be  listed  the  names  of  certain  persons 
who  have  had  their  motor  vehicle  op«-ator'e 
licenses  revoked; 

E.B.  10511.  An  act  to  grant  an  additional 
benefit  to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under 
the  Panama  Canal  C^asb  Relief  Act  of  July 
8,  1937;  and 

H-R.  12533.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
BjtxX  Treaty  Act  to  Increase  the  penalties  for 
violation  of  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
(Commerce 

H.R.  4390.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
ptTsons  Involved  In  the  negotiation  of  forged 
or  fraudulent  Government  checks  Issued  at 
Parks  Air  Force  Base.  CaJif .; 

HJi.  7209.  An  act  to  accord  certain  nat- 
uralization privileges  to  veterans  of  the  Ko- 
rean hoe  tin  ties; 

H  B.  10598.  An  act  to  clarify  certain  pro- 
vi&lo.iS  of  the  Criminal  Code  relating  to  the 
importation  or  shipment  of  injurious  mam- 
mals, birds,  amphibians,  fiah,  and  reptiles 
<18  use.  42(ai,  43(b));  and  relaUng  to 
the  transportation  or  receipt  of  wild  mam- 
mals or  birds  taken  In  violation  of  State, 
national,  or  foreign  laws  (18  D.S.C.  43),  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  658.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ise and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
prtxrlamatlon  in  connection  with  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  birth  of  Jane  .Addams.  found- 
er and  leader  of  Chicago's  Hull  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  GTtl.  An  act  to  valld.ite  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  land  In  the  State  of  Call- 
f  :irnla  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.;  and 

HJl.  11813.  An  act  to  amend  the  Menomi- 
nee Termination  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.6S71  An  act  to  amend  Utle  lU  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  authorize 
project  grants  for  graduate  training;  pubUc 
health,  and  for  other  purp>oties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public   Welfare. 

H  R.  7810.  An  act  to  credit  periods  of  in- 
ternment durmg  World  War  II  to  certain 
Federal  employees  of  Japanese  ancestry  for 
purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
and  the  Annual  rind  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951; 

HR.8424.  An  act  to  amend  section  505  of 
the  Claaslflcatlon  Act  of  194i>  with  reepect  to 
positions  in  the  Library  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.B.  11499.  An  act  to  amend  the  Peder.a 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  .*ict  of 
1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  use 
of  8urp?us  personal  property  by  State  di.tn- 
but:  111  atr^^nripR,  and  '  ir  other  purpn  se.s;  to 
the    Con.niittee    on    Ckrvernmer.t    C>perations 

H  K  1  ..-266  An  act  to  fimend  title  10,  United 
.-^tatf-s  Code  to  au'.horii'e  certain  persons  to 
administer  onthx  and  to  perf;^mi  notarial 
acts  for  persons  serving?  with,  employed  by. 
or  accompanying  the  Armed  Forces  outside 
the  United   States; 


H.R.  12346.  An  act  to  amend  section  14  (b> 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amei^ded.  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury;  and 

H.R  12415  An  act  to  amend  section  6387 
(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  definition  of  total  commissioned  serv- 
ice of  certain  officers  of  the  naval  service; 
placed   on   the   calendar. 

H.R.  12530.  An  act  to  authorize  adjust- 
ment. In  the  public  interest,  of  rentals  under 
leases  entered  Into  for  the  provision  of 
commercial  recreational  facilities  at  the  John 
H.  Kerr  Reservoir,  Va.-N C; 

H.R.  12532  An  act  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  certain  property  losses  in  the  Tuttle 
Ci-eek    Reservoir   project,   Kansas;    and 

H.R,  12564.  An  act  to  authorize  multlple- 
purixjse  development  at  Victory  Reservoir 
site.  Vermont;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.J.  Res.  311.  Joint  reeolutlon  authorizing 
the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko  on  public  grounds  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORI.'\LS  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc^ 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr   WILEY: 

Excerpts  of  address  by  him,  delivered  over 
Wisconsin  radio  stations,  relating  to  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources. 

Article  entitled  •'For^ng  a  Nation's  Will— 
Via   the   B.a}ot  Box,"  vrrltten   by   hira.   pub- 
lished In  the  Wisconsin  Telephone  News. 
By  Mr   SALTONSTALL : 

Address  delivered  by  Hon  CuESTca  Bowtxs. 
at  the  commencement  exercises  at  Smith 
College.  Northampton,  Mass.,  June  5,  1960 


DISPOSAL  OF  AORICULTURAL 
COMMODITTES  UNDER  PRESENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  it  is 
encouraeing  to  note  that  the  Eisen- 
hower-Benson administration  has  never 
faltered  in  its  aggressive  policy  of  trying 
to  keep  down  our  tremendous  surpluses 
by  enterprising  ]>rogranis  of  sale  and 
promotion. 

In  fact,  the  latest  word  is  that  since 
1953.  this  administration  has  set  a  rec- 
ordbreakinp  pace  of  disposing  of  more 
than  $20  billion  worth  of  agricultural 
commodities  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks. 

Think  how  much  gi-eater  the  damage 
would  have  been  Irom  these  eld,  woniout 
farm  programs  we  inherited  had  we  not 
embarked  on  greater  sales  effort,  more 
widespread  donations  to  the  needy,  and 
the  ima.  mative  food  for  peace  program 
thai  inco:  pc^rales  the  Public  Law  4S0 
sales  for  foreign  currencies. 

The  recent  agreement  with  India  for 
disposing  of  large  quantities  of  surplus 
wheat  and  rice  to  that  country  in  the 
next  4  years  has  won  justified  praise. 
But  it  should  never  be  considered  as  an 
answer  to  the  very  real  and  basic  prob- 
lem of  obsolete  farm  legislation  that 
keeps  buildin,^  up  unneeded  and  un- 
waiitea  t-urpluses  of  Sfjme  crops. 

In  connection  with  these  observations, 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Sun  Tunes  en- 
titled, "Seventeen  Million  Tons  of  Food 
for  Peace." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record 
as  follows: 
SE\'E>fTEi:N  Million  Tons  of  Food  for  Pk.^ctt 

It  never  has  m.^de  sense  that  great  sur- 
pluses of  fo<-xl  should  be  piled  up  in  ware- 
houses In  the  United  States  while  millions 
were  undernourished  In  countries  such  as 
India.  It  is  good  and  Important  news, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  Intends 
to  send  a  substantial  part  of  Its  surplus  to 
India,  relieving  for  the  first  time  In  cen- 
turies, the  threat  of  fc.nUne  there. 

Forty  p*'rcent  of  the  rupees  the  Indians 
will  pay  for  wheat  and  rice  will  be  returned 
to  India  m  the  form  of  outright  grants,  an- 
other 4<3  percent  will  be  loaned  back  and 
the  rest  will  be  spent  In  India  for  official 
American  uses  such  as  embassy  expenses. 

A  shipload  a  day  over  the  next  4  years 
will  deliver  587  million  bushels  of  wheat 
and  22  million  bags  of  rice.  By  1964  India 
win  have  stored  up  a  million  tons  each  of 
rice  and  wheat  as  a  reserve  that  can  be 
rushed  to  people  when  shortages  strike.  It 
Is  far  better  U>  store  food  In  India,  where  It 
IS   needed,   than  here,  where  it  Is  not. 

The  benefits  of  this  historic  deal  to  India 
are  obvious  What  are  the  benefits  to  the 
United  States?  It  shows  America's  true  na- 
ture to  the  world  compared  with  Russia's. 
It  ber.efl':*  the  United  States  by  helping  re- 
duce the  2lut  of  grain  that  Jams  our  ware- 
houses Storage  costs  for  the  wheat  that 
win  go  to  India  alone  would  run  $80  million 
a    ye.ir 

America  s  surplus  of  rice  should  be  wiped 
out  by  the  deal  and  this  should  restore  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  In  that  field. 
But  at  the  rate  surplus  wheat  has  been  ac- 
cumulating the  shipments  will  only  serve 
to  keep  the  Inventory  down  to  Its  present 
level  which  presently  is  more  than  double  the 
amount  going  to  India.  The  Indian  deal  Is 
an  encournglng  start  In  the  right  direction, 
but  America's  surplus  food  will  remain  a 
deadweight  on  the  economy  until  Congress 
faces  reality  and  begins  in  earnest  to  hoe 
the  long  hard  row  back  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand 


UQUIDATION  OF  EAST   GERMAN 
F.\RJMING  CL.\SS 

Mr  DIRKS  EN,  Mr.  President,  ye.ster- 
day.  while  aoing  through  a  quantity  of 
material,  I  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
NATO  new.sletter  for  June  1960,  which 
carried  an  article  entitled  "Liquidation 
of  Ea.st  German  Farming  Cla.ss."  The 
article  ..s  written  by  FYanz  Thedieck, 
State  SecretatT  in  the  Federal  Ministry 
for  All-German  Affairs.  It  is  quite  an 
account  of  what  has  happened  to  the 
farmer  m  East  Germany,  the  gradual 
liquidation  of  agricultural  freedom  and 
of  the  free  farmer.  I  think  it  is  so  timely 
that  it  deserves  wider  currency,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LiQi-iDATioH  OF  East  German  Farming  Class 
(By  Franz  Thedieck,  State  Secretary  in  the 

Federal  Ministry  for  All-German  Affairs) 

What  has  been  happening  in  recent  weeks 
and  months  to  agriculture  In  the  Soviet - 
occupied  zone  of  Germany  rightly  gives  rise 


to  profound  concern  among  peop'e  In  the 
Ff*derai  Republic  of  Germany  and,  Ui  an 
Increasing  degree,  also  in  the  other  countries 
of  the  free  world  In  order  to  understand 
what  is  happening  It  may  be  useful  to  recall 
agrarian  develupnients  m  tl.e  Communist- 
ruled  part  of  Germany  between  1945  and 
today. 

It  started  In  1945-46  with  the  so-called 
democratic  land  reform,  which  was  a  politi- 
cal rather  than  an  economic  measure  as  re- 
gards both  the  underlying  Idea  and  its  'im- 
plementation. It  goes  without  saying  that, 
consistent  with  well-tried  Soviet  tactics. 
that  reform  was  proclaimed  a  voluntary 
land  reform,  movement  of  the  poor  and  land- 
less farmer.  It  was  carried  out  under  the 
slogan  of  free  farmers  on  free  land.  Its 
real  objective  was  the  liquidation  of  the  last 
free  men  In  the  country,  that  Is  to  say  the 
liquidation  of  the  so-called  capitalist  ftu-m- 
ers  and  the  proletarlzatlon  of  the  rural  pop- 
ulation as  a  prerequisite  to.  and  point  of  de- 
parture for,  eventual  collectivization. 

UNTTT    rOR    FASMING 

This  was  plainly  shown  by  the  way  the 
farmland  was  redistributed.  About  57  per- 
cent of  the  expropriated  land  was  given  to 
applicants  who  had  never  had  any  cotuiectlon 
with  fanning  before  or  who  were  Incapable 
on  other  grounds  of  managing  a  farm.  This 
high  percentage  of  expropriated  land  allotted 
to  persons  unfit  for  farming  plainly  shows 
that  the  Communist  reformers  were  chiefly 
Interested  in  Infiltrating  the  villages  with 
people  more  amenable  to  communism  than 
were  the  Indigenous  farmers  firmly  rooted  In 
their  soil.  It  was  obvious  that  the  new  set- 
tlers established  on  holdings  only  8  hectares 
large  on  the  average,  could  never  become 
really  free  or  Independent  farmers,  but  were 
from  the  beginning  dependent  on  govern- 
ment aid.  a  fact  which  made  them  mere 
human  material  In  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nist planners  working  toward  collectiviza- 
tion along  Bolshevist  lines. 

A    STEP    BACKWARD 

Thus,  the  so-called  land  reform  was  a  po- 
litical move,  ruthlessly  and  skillfully  carried 
out  from  an  ulterior  motive  which  even 
many  German  Communists  failed  to  recog- 
nize at  the  time.  It  Is  known,  however,  that 
the  then  president  of  the  zonal  office  for 
agriculture  and  forestry.  Herr  Hdrnle.  a  Com- 
munist trained  In  the  Soviet  Union,  stated 
confidentially  even  then  in  official  circles; 
This  land  reform  is,  of  course,  not  a  step 
forward,  for  reducing  horse  farmers  to  cow 
farmers  and  cow  farmers  to  goat  farmers  is 
not  a  step  forward  but  a  step  backward. 
This  step  Is.  however,  necessary  and  impera- 
tive, considering  the  mentality  of  the  Ger- 
man farmer,  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  our  final 
objective,  namely,  the  kolkhoze.  One  should 
always  keep  in  mind  that  In  examining  or 
Judging  Soviet  measures  it  Is  not  sufficient 
to  consider  their  Immediate  effects  Meas- 
ures with  adverse  effects  are  often  applied 
deliberately  for  a  transitional  period  by  the 
Communist  Party  out  of  tactical  considera- 
tions for  the  sake  of  a  quite  different  final 
goal  which  Is  pursued,  even  though  It  be  by 
detours  incomprehensible  to  Western  ob- 
servers, with  adamant  consistency:  namely, 
the  creation  of  living  conditions  which  will 
automatically  enable  politicians  to  transform 
persons  Into  pliant  tools  within  the  prole- 
tarian society. 

It  was  likewise  clearly  discernible  from  the 
beginning  of  the  so-called  land  reform  that 
the  liquidation  of  all  the  then  existing  farmn 
ers"  organizations  as  well  as  of  their  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  Institutions,  and  the 
foundation  of  new  ones,  only  served  the  aim 
of  preparing  for  the  collectivization  of  agrl- 
culttire  In  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany.  Dur- 
ing the  years  from  1946  to  1952.  this  objective 
was     vigorously     denied    and    camouilaged. 


Then,  after  a  preptu'atory  propaganda  cam- 
paign by  the  prew  of  the  Soviet  Zone,  a 
few  so-called  farmers  at  the  1952  Party  Con- 
gress of  the  (Communist)  Socialist  Unity 
Party  solemnly  and  voluntarily  proposed  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  collectivization  of 
agriculture  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany, 
a  resolution  which  had  been  drafted  In 
Moscow  and  duly  approved  In  East  Berlin. 
It  was  adopted,  unanimously,  of  course,  and 
a  few  weeks  later  an  Implementing  resolution 
by  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Germany  gave  official  sanction  to  the 
new  policy  of  collectivization. 

DANGsaous  "cirrs" 

The  first  stage  of  the  action  planned  since 
1945  had  thus  been  completed  In  accordance 
with  the  usual  Communist  method :  collec- 
tivization had  not  been  decreed  from  above 
involving  compulsion,  but  the  farmers  them- 
selves had  asked  for  It  and  the  Government, 
of  course,  had  to  comply  with  their  demand; 
land  reform  had  originally  been  given  to 
them,  farmers'  mutual  aid  had  been  given 
to  them,  mticlilne  and  tractor  stations  had 
been  given  to  them,  and  now,  when  notwith- 
standing all  this  they  asked  for  collectiviza- 
tion, the  Ooverrunent  would  comply  again 
and  give  them  kolkhozes. 

This  short  review  of  developments  between 
1945  and  1953  shows  how  consistently  the 
legislative  stage  of  collectivization  was  pre- 
pared and  completed.  The  road  led  from 
expropriation  and  redistribution  to  the  pro- 
letarlzatlon of  the  rural  population,  from  the 
liquidation  of  the  farmers'  own  organizations 
and  Institutions  to  the  setting  up  of  new 
agricultural  Institutions  on  the  Soviet  model, 
and  from  Independent  and  free  farmers  to 
a  farming  population  depending  on  govern- 
ment aid  and,  therefore,  forced  to  submit  to 
government  policies. 

MASSrVE    TXRROK 

The  first  step  toward  the  practical  Imple- 
mentation of  the  1952  resolutions,  taken 
in  1953,  nevertheless  proved  a  failure  because 
too  many  farmers  responded  to  the  first 
collectivization  campaign  by  fleeing  into  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  While  6,312 
farmers  fled  In  1952,  the  number  of  es- 
capees rose  to  14,564  In  1953.  This  fact, 
together  with  Stalin's  death  In  1953.  the 
temporary  softening  of  Stalinism,  the  up- 
rising throughout  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Ger- 
many on  June  17,  1953.  the  struggle  for 
power  In  1954  within  the  Kremlin,  and  the 
internal  thaw  of  1956  and  1957  following  the 
20th  congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  led  to  a  mitigation  be- 
tween 1953  and  1957  of  the  policy  of  col- 
lectivization. By  the  end  of  1957  only  25  2 
percent  of  the  total  farm  and  forest  area  in 
the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  had  been  turned 
Into  kolkhozes.  With  the  reestabllshment 
of  Stalinism  In  the  German  Soviet  Zone, 
however,  collectivization  rapidly  Increased: 
by  the  end  of  1969,  45.1  percent  of  the  agri- 
cultural fsirm  and  forest  area  had  been 
transformed  Into  kolkhozes,  and  the  pro- 
portion rose  to  over  60  percent  between  Jan- 
uary and  the  middle  of  March  1960. 

The  recent  steep  rise  of  this  curve  wa« 
obtained  by  the  Socialist  Unity  Party 
throvigh  indescribable  terror  applied  to  farm- 
ers. Hundreds  of  party  functionaries  oc- 
cupied village  after  village  and  affronted 
every  farmer  Incessantly  until  he  "volun- 
tarily" Joined  the  kolkhoze.  Recalcitrants 
were  Jailed,  threatened,  and  branded  as 
enemies  of  the  state;  their  water  and  cur- 
rent were  turned  off;  their  orders  for  seed 
and  fertilizer  were  "lost."  The  scale  of 
pressure  extended  from  Incessant  argumenta- 
tion to  brute  violence. 

Tears,  fear,  dejection,  and  despair  are  the 
bitter  fruits  of  Ulbrlcht's  agricultural  pol- 
icy     The   area  of  over   60  percent  of  farm 
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and  forest  In  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany 
managed  today  as  kolkhozes  Is  not  the  re- 
sult of  an  agricultural  policy  guided  by 
considerations  of  technology  or  productivity, 
but  the  result  of  terror  directed  to  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  last  traces  of  Independence 
and  freedom  among  the  rural  population. 


THE    AREA    REDEVELOPMENT    BUX 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  Pre^iri-  nt  a  let- 
ter over  the  signature  of  the  S<rrptary 
of  Commerce,  Frederick  H  Mut  lie:  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  James  V  Miich- 
ell.  was  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
Br^nt  Spence,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Blinking  and  Currency  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  June  23. 
1960.  expre.ssing  concern  over  the  possi- 
bility that  this  session  of  Congress  may 
close  without  action  upon  a  revised  area 
redevelopment  bill  as  requested  by  the 
President  in  his  messape  to  Congress.  I 
believe  this  letter  will  be  of  interest  not 
(mly  to  all  Senators  but  also  to  all  areas 
tn  the  country."  where  this  is  a  problem, 
and  for  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  Included  in  the  body 
of  the  RecoRD  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.   DiPARTMXNT  or  Labok, 

Omct  or  THE  SBcmrrART. 

W  ashington 
Hon    Brent  Spenct. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Concre&smam  Spemce:  We  are  deeply 
concerned,  as  this  session  of  Congress  draws 
to  a  close,  that  no  action  has  yet  been  taken 
to  pass  a  revised  area  redevelopment  bill. 
as  the  President  requested  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress,  "There  has  been  general 
agreement  In  the  Congress  and  In  the  admin- 
Istratlon  on  the  Importance  of  giving  finan- 
cial aid  and  technical  assistance  to  areaj 
of  substantial  and  persistent  labor  surplus. 
With  such  general  agreement  on  the  needs 
of  these  areas,  we  want  to  urge  that  action 
be  taken  In  the  present  Congress  to  pass 
HR.  12286,  which  the  administration  has 
propKJsed  and  which  the  President  has  In- 
dicated that  he  favors. 

It  Is  mo£t  Important  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  alleviate  persistent  unemploy- 
ment In  those  localities  where  outflde  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance,  such  as  the 
Federal  Government  could  provide,  would 
give  an  Important  stimulus  to  local  efforts 
to  solve  this  pn-oblem.  H  R.  12286  provides 
an  effective  program  to  achieve  the  mxitual 
objectives  of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress.  It  Is  more  selective  with  reference 
to  the  eligibility  of  areas,  and  provides  some- 
what smaller  amounts  of  funds  than  were 
proposed  In  the  bill  which  was  passed  by 
the  Congress,  but  these  differences  are  not 
so  great  that  they  should  stand  In  the  way 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Passage  of  a  bill  in  this  session  would  make 
possible  planning  and  technical  assLstance 
and  Immediate  financial  aid  through  loans  to 
those  areas  which  have  acceptable  area  re- 
development plans.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
It  will  take  some  time  to  get  such  programs 
Into  effective  action,  and  therefore.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  make  a  start  as  soon  as  possible. 
If,  In  the  years  ahead,  It  proves  advisable 
to  modify  or  extend  this  legislation,  the  Con- 
grefs  can  readily  do  so 

There  have  been  extensive  hearings  and 
debate  In  the  Congress  on  thl.=  lejnslatloo. 
and  It  shotild  therefore  not  require  furttiei 


Le.u-iiigB  or  extended  discussion  If  this  mess- 
sure  were  t    be  brought  up  for  oon&lderation. 

We  are  aware  of  the  press  of  bu&liiess  To- 
ward the  cloee  of  the  session,  nonetheless, 
we  believe  that  If  your  committee  were  to 
report  this  bUl.  a  favorable  reception  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  could  be  anticipated. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  tills 
suggestion    your    earnest    consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FRXDERICK     H      MtJKLLXK. 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
JilMxs  p.  Mitcheix. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  was  privileged  to  refer  to  a  splendid 
article  published  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal by  Victor  Gruen,  entitled  What's 
Hapc>ening  to  Our  Cities  '  The  article 
was  a  reprint  from  U  S,  News  &  World 
Report,  but  regrettably  there  was  an 
omission  of  reference  to  the  original 
publisher. 

At  this  time.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  Record  conecLed  to 
give  proper  credit  to  this  splendid  pub- 
lication. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFICER,  The  cor- 
rection will  be  made,  bls  indicated. 


NEEDED:    EXTENSION    OF   LIBRARY 
SERVICES  ACT 

Mr,  WILEY.  Mr,  President,  the  na- 
tional library  services  program,  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1956,  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  providing  better 
library  services  for  the  country. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  expanded 
program  include: 

Extension  of  the  advantages  of  new  or 
improved  library  services  to  30  million 
rural  people : 

The  making  available  of  approxi- 
mately 200  new  bookmobiles  to  rural 
routes,  bringing  enlightenment  and  in- 
formation to  people  in  remote  areas;  and 

Under  this  program,  plans  have  been 
made  for  over  200  separate  project  ac- 
tivities, to  extend  and  develop  rural  li- 
brary services. 

However,  as  we  recognize,  there  is  still 
a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done.  For 
example: 

Twenty-five  million  people  in  rural 
areas  in  1959  still  were  without  any  pub- 
lic library  service; 

Twenty -two  million  mere  still  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  benefit  directly 
by  cooperative  local -State-Pedei-al  li- 
brary development  projects; 

Two  hundred  and  fifty -three  counties 
still  have  no  public  library  service  with- 
in their  borders. 

On  May  26,  1960,  the  Senate  passed 
legislation  for  a  5 -year  extension  of  tliis 
meritorious  program.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  now  bottled  up  in  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Rec- 
ognizing the  need  for  carrj-ing  forward 
this  program,  I  have  urged  the  Rules 
Committee  to  reconsider  its  recent  action 
denying  a  rule  for,  and  thus  considera- 
tion of,  the  bill.  H.R.  12125,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  our  fast-changing  complex  age,  edu- 
cation for  our  citizens  does  not  end  with 


completion  of  iormai  schooling.  In- 
stead we  face  the  challenging  task  of 
attempimc  to  keep  up  to  date  on  rap- 
idly evolving  events  at  local.  State,  na- 
tional, and  international  levels,  Acro.';.<; 
the  countrv'.  our  libraries  are  makin?  a 
splendid  contribution  to  a  better  in- 
formed citizenrj'  -Mthough  the  present 
law  does  not  expire  until  J'one  30,  1961, 
the  local  communitie."^,  cooperating  in  the 
program,  can  bfst  plan  and  oj^erate  on  a 
lontrer  ranee  not  a  ,':hort-ranpe  basis,  to 
better  serve  the  public 

The  extension  of  the  Library  Service 
Act,  on  a  long -ranee  basis,  I  believe 
would  continue  to  provide  a  real  impetus 
to  Statf  and  local  rfforts  for  further 
improving  the  library  system  for  the 
country'. 

At  this  time,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  following  my  re- 
marks letters  from  individuals  in  Wis- 
consin, stressing  the  need  for  carr?-:ng 
forward  this  program  beyond  the  ejcpira- 
tion  date  of  1961. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

DwTCHT  Parker  Librabt  Board. 
Fennimore,  Wis.,  June  16.  I960 
The  Honorable  Alexandkr  WrLrr, 
Senate  Chamt>er. 
Washington.  DC. 

DzAK  Mr,  WitET :  The  members  of  our 
Dwlght  Parker  Library  Board  of  Fennimore 
are  concerned  about  the  extension  of  the 
Library   Services    Act    (H,R.    12125i. 

The  Library  PTxx;essing  Center  which 
serves  21  public  libraries,  of  which  we  are 
one  of  the  libraries,  spreads  over  five  coun- 
ties— Crawford.  Grant.  Lafayette,  Iowa,  and 
Richland — in  the  Third  District,  This  cen- 
ter was  established  with  funds  available  to 
Wisconsin  under  the  Library  Services  Act, 
It  has  been  functioning  for  1  '/i  years  and  has 
proved  so  successful  and  so  Important  a 
service  to  our  libraries  In  this  area,  which 
Is  not  adequately  served  by  libraries.  If  the 
Federal  funds  were  to  be  withdrawn,  all  that 
has  been  accomplished  might  be  lost,  as  we 
do  not  have  time  to  develop  plans  for  local 
financial  support. 

As  members  of  the  Dwlght  Parker  Library 
Board  we  want  to  urge  your  support  of  the 
extension  of  this  Library  Services  Act  beyond 
Its  present  date  of  expiration,  Jime  30,  1961 
Thank  you. 

Mrs,  Bert  B.  Pownis, 

Pr^sid^nt  of  the  BoanJ. 


Office  of  StTERiNTiNDENT 

or  Batfteld  CorNTT  Schools. 

Washburn,  Wis.,  June  14.  1960 
Senator  Alexandier  Wilet. 
VS.  Senate. 
Wa-fhtngton,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  regret 
that  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  bill  to  extend  the 
Federal  Library  Services  Act  from  July  1, 
1961,  to  June  30,  1966,  is  lodged  In  the  Rules 
Committee  and  there  seems  to  exist  serious 
doubt  If  it  will  come  up  for  a  vote, 

I  am  very  sure  that  your  constituents  In 
northern  Wisconsin  and  especially  In  the 
area  of  the  foti:-county  library  project 
would  greatly  appreciate  anything  you  could 
do  to  urge  a  rule  on  this  bill. 

Thanking  you  for  this  consideration  and 
for  all  past  favors. 
Very  sincerely, 

John  W    Ho  WEI  I. 

Supe-nntendent . 
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'■  Office  of  Cocmty  Clerk 

OF  Iro.n  Cocntt, 
Hu'ley.  Wis.,  June  17.  1960. 
Hon    Alexander   Wiley. 
L  .S    Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Wiley  :  At  an  adjourned  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Iron  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  held  June  10,  1960.  a  motion 
was  made,  seconded,  and  carried  that  the 
clerk  write  to  Senators  Willwm  Proxmire 
and  Alkxandeb  Wiley  and  Congressman 
Alvin  E  O  Konski  requesting  tlielr  support 
on  the  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  Library 
Services  Art. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  lone  A.  Nelson, 
coordinator  of  field  services.  Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission,  Field  Services  Division, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  bill  to  eK- 
tend  the  Federal  Library  Services  Act  is 
lodged  In  the  Rules  Committee  at  this  time 
and  there  Is  serious  doubt  if  It  will  come  up 
for  vote  I  know  that  there  Is  no  Wisconsin 
Representative  on  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, but  perhaps  you  can  get  through  to  that 
committee  to  urge  a  rule  on  the  bill. 

A  four-county  library  project  sponsored 
Jointly  by  Price.  Ashland,  Bayfield,  and  Iron 
Counties  was  organized  here  last  August,  and 
a  bookmobile  began  a  tour  of  rural  areas  In 
the  four  counties  on  a  regular  schedule  on 
October  21.  1959. 

The  project  has  been  very  successful, 
rjd  the  extension  of  the  Library  Services 
Act  Is  very  important  to  the  four-county 
library  project. 

Would  appreciate  any  assistance  that  you 
can  give  us  on  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

EiNO  S.  Nevala, 
I  Iron  County  Clerk. 


PtJBLIC      SUPPORT      FOR      FEDERAL 
't'RADE  COMMISSION'S         CON- 

TTNX'ED  VIGILANfE 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President,  in  elec- 
tion years,  it  is  always  fashionable  for 
partisan  politicians  to  make  critical  as- 
saults on  the  outgoing  administration. 

The  press,  always  looking  for  head- 
lines, is  usually  much  too  willin.g  to  pro- 
vide widespread  publicity  to  such 
charges — quite  often  baseless — against 
governmental  agencies  and  the  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  loyal  public 
servants  staffing  them. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  in  this 
heat  of  political  passion,  we  do  not  for- 
get the  dedication  and  loyalty  of  our  ca- 
reer public  servant.  Let  us  remember 
the  importance  of  the  work  he  is  doing. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  poUtical  health 
of  the  Nation  depends  as  much  on  the 
caliber  of  its  public  servant  as  on  any 
other  political  tool  we  possess. 

It  is.  therefore,  a  special  pleasure  for 
me  to  present  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord today  a  statement  from  Florian  W. 
Harvat,  president  of  the  National  Hair- 
dressers L  Cosmetologists  Association, 
Inc.,  and  a  resident  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  expressing  his  association's  sup- 
port for  the  important  work  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  carrying  out. 

A  letter  from  the  National  Hair- 
dressers &  Cosmetologists  Association  ad- 
dressed to  me  and  dated  June  22,  reads 
as  follows : 

Dear  Senator  WtLEY :  At  the  request  of 
the  association  representing  more  than  60.- 
000  cosmetologists  In  nearly  40,000  beauty 
salons  of  the  country.  I  am  sending  to  you 
herewith   a   copy    of   the   June    Issue   of   the 


National  Hairdressers  &  Cosmetologists 
Association  Bulletin  containing  an  article 
by  the  national  president,  Mr.  Florian  W. 
Harvat,  19  Sheboygan  Street.  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

This  article  is  about  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  relation  to  the  investigation 
of  fake  and  misleading  advertising  claims 
of  beauty  products  over  the  air  and  In  the 
press. 

It  notes  that  PTC  has  a  problem  In  this 
serious  situation  and  asks  that  Congress 
assist  the  Commission  by  furnishing  a  larger 
staff  to  investigate  the  many  complaints  of 
the  public. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  you  could  Insert  this 
Important  message  Jn  the  Congrbssional 
Record.  \ 

^  WifhiAN  E.  Jacobs. 


The  suppwrt  that  more  than  60.000 
cosmetologists  in  nearly  40.000  beauty 
salons  all  over  the  country  are  express- 
ing for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  certainly  a  true  indication  of  the  pub- 
lic concern  and  awareness  of  the  opera- 
tions of  our  Government.  The  state- 
ment by  Florian  W  Harvat.  which  ap- 
pears in  the  June  issue  of  the  associa- 
tion bulletin,  is  as  follows: 

FTC  Needs  Our  Support  for  Cotmnxjij} 
Vigilance 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  been  receiving  more 
and  more  protests  from  Individuals,  business 
organizations,  and  such  professional  asso- 
ciations as  ours,  against  false  and  mislead- 
ing advertising  claims  that  are  assailing  the 
public  via  television,  radio,  and  In  news- 
print. 

With  public  opinion  so  overwhelmingly  di- 
rected against  this  common  evil,  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  Congress  will  provide  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  money  that  is 
necessary  to  provide  FTC  with  the  much- 
needed  manpower  to  make  its  task  more 
beneficial  to  the  American  public.  A  larger 
appropriation  Is  needed. 

The  National  Hairdressers  Sc  Coemetolo- 
glsts  Association  has  made  many  complaints 
to  PTC  against  false  and  misleading  adver- 
tising. Many  of  these  complaints  have  had 
to  gather  dust  In  the  heavily  ladened  flies 
of  PTC,  not  by  desire  nor  discrimination,  but 
simply  because  of  lack  of  funds  to  thorough- 
ly Investigate,  f^rly  Judge,  and  stop  evil, 
false  and  misleading  abuses  of  some  firms 
which  have  assumed  a  privilege  to  deceive 
the  American  public. 

Fortunately,  some  of  our  complaints  have 
received  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
PTC  in  the  gathering  of  all  of  the  necessary 
evidence  to  process  them  and  arrive  at  a 
conclusion.  However,  the  responsibility  of 
proof  Is  now  on  Mr.  and  Mrs  Consumer,  on 
you  and  on  me,  not  because  FTC  personnel 
does  not  desire  to  be  helpful,  but  because 
there  Is  not  sufficient  personnel,  nor  neces- 
sary funds  for  such  operation. 

Nevertheless.  NHCA  will  continue  lt«  pro- 
gram of  vlUgance  to  protect  the  profession 
of  cosmetology.  Its  members  and  the  Ameri- 
can public,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  respond  to  the  public  need  for  a 
well  staffed  and  supplied  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Florian  W  Harvat. 

President.  NHCA. 


THE  GROWTH  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  lately 
about  the  growth  or  the  lack  of  growth 
in  the  American  economy. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  feel  that  we 
face  a  tremendous  challenge  and  danger 


in  the  rapid  f!re  economic  development 
of  tyrannical  Communist  economies, 
particularly  of  Red  China  and  of  Rus- 
sia. We  are  concerned,  because  we 
know  that  America  is  a  bastion  of  free- 
dom in  part  because  we  have  enjoyed  an 
incomparably  productive  economic  sys- 
tem which  provides  the  muscle  and  sinew 
of  modern  war  and  defense — the  planes, 
the  tanks,  the  missiles,  the  submarines, 
and  the  scientific  know-how. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  only  part  of  our 
concern  We  are  also  worried  about  the 
fact  that  in  virtually  every  free  country 
of  the  world  growth  has  also  been  far 
more  rapid  than  it  has  been  in  our  own 
country. 

Recently  a  group  of  top  American 
business  leaders  predicted  that  our 
growth  would  slow  down  in  the  next  10 
years. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal  seems  to  take  both  sides 
of  the  issue  in  different  sections  of  the 
paper  Mr  George  Shea,  in  his  splen- 
did front-page  column,  expresses  and 
documents  the  way  which  many  Ameri- 
cans feel  about  our  failure  to  keep  pace 
in  growth  with  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Shea  says. 

While  Russia  shouts  its  slogan  of  catching 
up  virlth  America,  a  good  many  other  coun- 
tries are  seeking  likewise  to  do  It,  at  least 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  without  shouting 
about  it 

Industrial  production  Indexes  tell  the 
story  Our  own  output  Is  around  122  per- 
cent of  the  1953  level  But  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden  this  year  are  above  130  percent. 
Norway  Is  at  146,  Holland  at  142.  Germany 
and  Italy  close  to  170.  Prance  above  170,  and 
Japan  well  above  200  The  latest  Russian 
figure,  for  all  of  1959.  Is  191. 

He  also  says ; 

It  also  means,  of  course,  that  the  question 
of  whether  the  United  States  enjoys  a  growth 
trend  as  rapid  as  desirable  shouldn't  be  ex- 
pressed merely  In  terms  of  the  so-called 
•Russian  challenge"  What  we  want  to 
know  Is  whether.  In  the  Industrial  race,  we 
are  likely  to  fall  behind  not  Just  Russia  but 
many  other  nations.  Have  we  lost  our  drive, 
and  must  we  look  forward  to  a  world  which 
pulls  steadily  ahead  of  us? 

On  the  editorial  page  of  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  the  contrary  opinion  as  to  whether 
we  are  suffering  any  growth  lag.  Almost 
no  documentation  is  offered  that  we  are 
not,  but  the  implication  is  that  if  we  are 
it  is  no  business  of  the  Government. 
This  is  a  strange  view,  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  Government  is  the  way.  in 
a  free  democracy,  in  which  our  people 
can  work  together  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems The  growth  of  our  economy  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  our  most  vital  problems. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  FACED  BY  RIS- 
ING MEDICAL  COSTS  AND  PITI- 
FULLY LOW  INCOME  SUFFER 
DEADLY  SQUEEZE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Wisconsin  poignantly  presenting 
the  urgent  need  for  congressional  ac- 
tion on  insurance  for  health  care  for  our 
senior  citizens,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  the  Porand 
bill  as  I  believe  It  would  be  good  for  the 
people  on  social  security  when  sickness 
strikes  them.  We  have  had  otir  share  the 
last  6  months  as  my  wife  has  been  under 
doctor's  care  and  the  medicine  costs  at  the 
least  $15  a  week  and  the  doctor's  calls  $6 
a  call 

I  have  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  but 
that  la  not  much  help  as  you  only  have  31 
days  In  tiie  hospital  and  then  you  pay  20 
percent  of  the  first  $300  It  costs  me  $49  96 
every  3  months 

I  know  of  others  who  have  no  Insurance 
and  the  doctors  and  the  hospitals  want  to 
see  the  money  before  they  will  do  anything 
for  them  a«  they  will  not  take  any  chance  of 
not  being  paid. 

Tours  truly. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  TARIFF 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  110.  which  I  have 
submitted,  would  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  concerning  positions  to  be 
taken  by  representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  negotia- 
tions at  the  GATT  Conference  in 
Geneva,  which  will  open  in  September. 

The  resolution  would  urge  our  negotia- 
tors to: 

First,  put  into  effect  President  Eisen- 
hower's recommendation  to  withhold  re- 
ductions in  tariffs  on  products  made  by 
workers  receiving  wages  which  are  sub- 
standard in  the  exporting  country. 

Second,  consider  wage  differentials,  as 
between  foreign  and  domestic  producers. 
In  order  to  protect  American  labor  and 
industry  against  damaging  concessions. 

Third,  work  for  the  development  of 
fair  labor  standards  in  the  interests  of 
fair  competition  in  international  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  resolution  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  preservation  of  existing  Jobs 
In  American  lndu£.tr>-  is  vital  to  the  national 
economy,  and  the  expanding  population  of 
the  United  States  requires  the  constant  crea- 
tion  of    new   employment    opportunities; 

Whereas  the  general  levels  of  wages  paid 
to  Industrial  workers  In  foreign  countries  are 
substantially  below  levels  prevailing  In  the 
United  States,  thus  Increasing  the  competi- 
tive standing  of  foreign  producers  In  inter- 
national trade: 

Whereas  foreign  labor  unions  generally 
have  weaker  bargaining  powers  than  those 
of  this  country,  which  makes  closing  of  the 
wage  cost  differential  between  foreign  and 
domestic  producers  a  difficult  and  slow 
process; 

Whereas  the  Eighty-fifth  Congress  passed 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  In  Au- 
gust 1958.  authorizing  the  President  within 
the  four-year  period  ending  June  30.  1962. 
to  reduce  existing  customs  duties  In  stages 
by  any  one  of  three  alternative  methods  as 
follows : 

1.  Reducing  the  rate  existing  on  July  1, 
1958,  by  not  more  than  20  per  centum,  pro- 
vided that  no  more  than  a  10  per  centum 
reduction  may  be  made  effective  In  any  one 
year; 


2.  Reducing  the  rate  exi.'-r'.r.p  on  July  1. 
1958.  by  not  more  than  2  per  centum  ad 
valorem  (or  the  ad  valorem  equivalent.  In 
the  case  of  a  specific  rate  or  a  combination 
of  ad  valorem  and  speclflc  rates ) ,  provided 
that  no  more  than  a  1  per  centum  reduction 
may  be  made  effective  In  any  one  yesu- 

3.  Reducing  to  60  per  centum  ad  vaiorem 
or  Its  equivalent  a  rate  which  Is  in  excess 
of  that  level,  provided  that  no  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  reduction  may  be 
made    effective    In    any    one    year; 

Whereas  an  International  conference  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  will  be  convened  In 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  September  1960.  and 
continue  Into  1961; 

Whereas  the  Interdepartmental  Trade 
Agreements  Organization,  consisting  of  the 
Departments  of  State.  Treasury.  Defense, 
Agriculture.  Commerce.  Labor,  and  Interior, 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration, 
has  published  a  Notice  of  United  States  In- 
tention To  Negotiate  and  a  List  of  Products 
To  Be  Considered  for  Possible  United  States 
Concession,  subject  to  modicatlons  following 
a  'peril  point"  Investigation  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  recommended 
that  the  United  States  "withhold  reductions 
In  tariffs  on  product*  made  by  workers  re- 
ceiving wages  which  are  substandard  In  the 
exporting  country"  and  that  the  United 
States  seek  to  raise  labor  standards  in  for- 
eign countries  "throtigh  consultative  pro- 
cedures and  cooperation  In  international 
conferences  such  as  those  sponsored  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization":  Now, 
therefore,   be  It 

Resolted  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  to  the  forthcoming  tariff 
negotiations  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  must  not 
only  put  Into  effect  the  President's  recom- 
mendation to  withhold  reductions  In  tariffs 
on  products  made  by  workers  receiving 
wages  which  are  substandard  In  the  export- 
ing country,  but  should  also  consider  wage 
differentials,  in  order  to  protect  American 
labor  and  Industry,  and  work  for  the  develop- 
ment of  fair  labor  standards  in  exp>ortlng 
countries  In  the  Interests  of  fair  competition 
In  International  trade. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
petitive problem  created  by  differentials 
between  the  low^  wages  prevailing  in  for- 
eign countries  and  the  high  wage  levels 
In  the  United  States  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly acute. 

One  of  the  industries  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  increase  in  LmF>orts  arising 
from  the  competitive  price  advantage 
enjoyed  by  foreign  producers  &s  a  result 
of  low  wages  they  p&y  is  the  great  brass- 
producing  industry,  which  is  largely 
centered  in  my  own  State. 

The  problems  faced  by  this  industry 
w^ere  described  by  Theodore  E  Veltfort, 
managing  director  of  the  Copper  & 
Brass  Research  Association,  in  testimony 
last  week  before  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  The  information  he 
presented  should  be  useful  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  my  res- 
olution was  referred.  Although  it  is  late 
in  the  session,  I  hope  that  the  Finance 
Committee  will  proceed  promptly  to  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  and  report 
it  to  the  floor  so  that  Congress  may  act 
before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  recardinp  this 
problem,   and   the   appendixes   tliereto. 


may  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  appendixes  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Impact  of  Imports  on  Bilass  Mill  Industry — 
Statzmknt  job  Heabings  or  Senati  Small 
Business  CoMMrmrE,  Juni   16.   1960 

This  statement  Is  made  by  Theodore  E 
Veltfort,  managing  director  of  the  Copi>er 
ii  Brass  Research  Association  This  is  a 
trade  association  having  for  Its  members  es- 
sentially all  of  the  brass  mills  in  this  coun- 
try. It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  state- 
ment applies  to  the  brass  mills  only.  Other 
segments  of  the  copper  Indtistry  may  have 
quite  different  problems  and  their  attitude 
toward  the  import  situation  may  therefore 
also  diverge  from   that  given   here. 

The  brass  mills  roll.  draw,  and  form  sheet, 
plate,  strip,  rod.  shapes,  wire,  tube,  and  pipe 
of  copper  and  its  alloys.  They  do  not  pro- 
duce the  copp>er  or  other  metals  which  they 
convert  into  mill  products.  Nor  do  they 
produce  wire  and  cable  for  electrical  trans- 
mission or  foundry  products.  Appendix  A, 
attached,  lists  the  principal  brass  mills  In 
the  United  States,  giving  their  locations  and 
the  brass  mill  products  which  they  make, 
and  indicating  those  that  are  not  members 
of  this  association. 

While  the  industry  is  an  Important  one, 
both  In  the  i>eacetlme  economy  and  In  the 
national  defense,  and  Investment  In  plant 
and  equipment  is  high,  it  consists  numeri- 
cally mostly  of  relatively  small  companies. 
Seventy-five  jsercent  of  the  association  mem- 
bers engage  less  than  500  production  work- 
ers, and  50  percent  less  than  250  production 
workers. 

The  Industry  has  ample  capacity  to  serve 
all  foreseeable  domestic  needs  for  many 
years  to  come  It  is  alert  and  progressive,  as 
It  must  be  to  hold  Its  own  against  the  grow- 
ing and  aggressive  comf>etltlon  from  other 
materials  such  as  aluminum,  stainless  steel, 
and  plastics 

The  Industry  is  seriously  threatened  by 
steadily  increasing  Imports  of  its  products. 
The  problem  can  be  succinctly  Indicated  by 
pointing  out  that  Instead  of  the  average  an- 
nual exports  of  50  million  pounds  by  the  In- 
dustry prior  to  World  War  H,  the  industry 
has  to  face  200  million  pounds  of  imports  to- 
day. Exports  have  dwindled  to  a  mere  6 
million  pounds.  This  adverse  change  in  the 
International  trade  situation  of  the  brass 
mills  means  that  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  3,000  workers  have  been  lost  to  the 
Industry.  Yet  Imports  are  rising  continu- 
ously, irrespective  of  domestic  business  con- 
ditions. So  far  this  year,  imports  are  pre- 
empting about  12  percent  of  the  domestic 
market.  This  is  for  brass  mill  products  as  a 
whole.  For  products  for  which  a  ready  mar- 
ket has  been  built  up  In  this  country  through 
the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
In  research  and  promotion  by  the  domestic 
mills  and  for  standard  products  for  which 
considerable  labor  is  required,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  domestic  market  taken  by  im- 
ports Is  considerably  higher.  For  brass  tube 
It  Is  more  than  22  percent;  for  copper  sheet 
over  18  percent;  and  for  copper  water  tube 
which  has  been  popularized  In  this  country 
by  the  mills  for  economical  plumbing  and 
heating  In  the  home,  the  proportion  is  known 
to  be  higher,  although  the  Government 
makes  no  date  available  as  to  Imports  of  this 
particular  commodity. 

Why  has  this  happened?  Prlnclpaliy  be- 
cause wages  abroad  are  substantially  lower 
than  ours.  They  run  from  about  one-third 
to  one-fifth  of  ours  In  Western  Europe  and 
about  one-tenth  of  ours  In  Japan  Coupled 
with  these  lower  wages  Is  Increasing  produc- 
tive efficiency  abroad  to  leyels  closely  ap- 
proaching otir  own.     This  Is  due  In  part  to 
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the  Qnanclal  assistance  given  by  our  Oov- 
prnrr.ent  (that  Is.  our  taxpayersi  to  the  re- 
h.ibili:a:ton,  Improvement  ar.d  «-rr:  i:.-v  n  of 
the  foreign  mill?:  in  part  Ui  thf  fr"->  "X^l.  i:ize 
of  informati^-'n  betA'pe:.  our  mi!;.s  an  I  "host" 
abroad,  and  :r.  :.o  small  pai^t.  to  the  la- 
jeiiury  i-"C-  ;  -"  ?,'r-  -i.-.e:  ess  of  our  competi- 
tors  ;ibr  i.ic! 

The  cl.:Ter^-:.:e  In  the  wage  levels  under 
these  circumstances  Is  most  Important.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  cost  of  producing  brass 
mill  products,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  copper 
which  tends  to  be  equalized  in  the  markets 
thr-  tijh'  ut  ':.•=  ■>.•■  r'.d  is  directly  affected  by 
tht  7.  -igf-  .?■.■>•!  Because  the  wage  level  tends 
U)  rt-p  by  r  pr-pi-.tae;e  Increments,  but  unit 
costs  I'e  determined  b?  •37'>e:ps  In  cents  per 
hour,    the    disparity    be'A-<n    foreign    labor 


costs  and  -I'lr-  bis  "p:. 
levels  abr'  id  ■?-■■'"■■  r'^i 
':.  r.\  :r-  '  -  "-^jw.  -f-- . 
bv    tr.-=    I'N    E'-    r;  -.r:i ;    : 

I-.;b-  r    ■    ^'^     .!  F'lr    :)p:' 
?r-e;;d:.v  d^  clir^d 
U  S    roriipet.tors 


zrow,  since  wage 
ma  lower  level 
Ibis  Is  confirmed 
i;  s  (■  m .Ti Isslon  for  Eu- 
.r-  -v  '  !959  found  that 
:)p '.::  :;.  I  ■.  ifacturers  have 
relation  to  those  of  their 
the  past  20  years.  Thus, 
?lnce  1937.  hourly  earnings  In  manufactur- 
'.Lj  h  ivp  decreased  relative  to  those  In  the 
Uii'pd  States  by  about  15  percent  in  France, 
50  percent  in  Germany.  35  percent  In  Switz- 
erland and  30  percent  In  Britain.  In  view  of 
these  data,  it  Is  quite  significant  that  ever 
60  percent  of  brass  mill  imports  come  from 
G-rm  ..-.;.  ir.d  Britain.  It  Is  also  perl  nent 
t  :  r  -p  -.b  :*  -he  average  value  of  brass  mill 
!rr. ;■;•.=  :  r  ;  o9  was  42  cents  a  pound  against 
au  a-.erigp  base  price  of  about  47V2  cents  a 
pound  for  domestically  produced  brass  mill 
pr  d  M   reover.    the    domestic    average 

pri-e  ex  .  .CiHS  all  quantity,  size  and  other 
extras,  whereas  a  svibstantlal  part  of  the 
Imports  consisted  of  products  to  which  such 
pxtr;;     ^-.'lerally  apply 

Added  W)  all  this  has  been  the  substajitial 
redact,  n  ir.  the  tariffs  applicable  to  im- 
ports '  .1  or  1,-,.=  mi;:  prfjducts.  Due  to  reduc- 
tion .u'  :ne  .-;>p.  :flr  duties  affected  by  the 
•.nri  ;•..■;  'rxde  agreements  and  because  of  In- 
flat. c:;.  'he  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty,  as 
indicated  by  the  available  data  on  imports. 
hAs  declined  from  an  average  of  48  percent 
In  1S38  t.  6  percent  In  1958.  This  does  not 
Include  tr.p  import  excise  tax  of  1.7  cents 
a  pound  n  tb  copper  content  of  Imports 
imoob^d  since  19.58.  as  the  intent  of  this  Is 
Z-j  equ  i../"  d  imestlc  copper  costs  with  those 
abroad,  it  merely  removes  a  cost  advantage 
for  foreitrn  tr.ills  besides  that  accruing  from 
their    .    'A't-r    laty  .r    r    sis. 

And  mw  to  niake  matters  still  worse,  a 
number    if  bra  =  rr.  .1  products  which  In  the 


past  have  not  been  Imported  in  as  great 
volume  as  the  rest,  appear  on  the  list  for 
consideration  of  further  concessions  In  the 
coming  OATT  negotiations  this  fall.  Ap- 
parently this  action  U  aimed  toward  Insuring 
tnat  all  brass  mill  products  will  be  subjected 
to    :.:ei.-     .::  port  competition. 

This  aciiuu  Is  a  serious  threat  to  the  In- 
ttkjiry  of  the  entire  domestic  braas  mill  In- 
dustry. But  it  falls  with  a  particularly  heavy 
Impact  on  the  smaller  mills.  These  generally 
make  only  one  or  two  lines  of  products  and 
would  And  It  dlfBciilt  to  switch  to  another 
without  substantial  sacrifice.  If  at  all.  Nor 
can  they  move  their  operations  abroad  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lower  labor  rates  there. 
Certainly  they  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
meet  for  long  the  lower  prlcea  which  the  low 
labor  costs  abroad  permit  Importers  to 
charge.  If  their  domestic  competitors, 
through  some  special  dispensation  relieving 
them  from  the  requirements  of  our  labor 
laws,  were  permitted  to  pay  their  labor  the 
low  wages  prevalent  abroad,  and  charge  cor- 
respondingly low  prices,  the  situations  would 
be  so  palpably  unfair  that  drastic  action 
would  quickly  ensue.  But  because  the  com- 
petitors are  thousands  of  miles  away  in  for- 
eign lands,  should  a  different  set  of  stand- 
ards apply? 

Of  course,  we  know  that  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  provides  for  relief  where  an  in- 
dustry Is  damaged  or  threatened  by  Increas- 
ing Imports  But  apparently  this  has  been 
Interpreted  to  mean  that  an  industry  must 
be  In  really  dire  straits  before  relief  Is  forth- 
coming and  an  enormous  amount  of  effort 
and  erpense  must  be  devoted  to  make  a  plea 
for  aid  effective  even  then.  Is  It  really  sound 
economics  for  our  country,  that  the  earnings 
of  an  Industry,  the  seed  grain  on  which  its 
future  Integrity  and  effectiveness  depends, 
must  be  In  a  precipitate  decline  before  It  Is 
considered  sufBclently  hurt  by  low  priced 
labor  produced  Imports?  So  It  appears  from 
the  record  of  the  escape  clause  106  cases 
considered  by  the  Tariff  Commission;  32 
cases  sent  to  the  President  with  recom- 
mendation for  relief:  and  only  12  cases  ac- 
tually granted  relief  by  the  President 

What  Is  the  remedy?  First  of  all.  no  In- 
dustry whose  products  have  already  been 
subjected  to  substantial  tariff  reduction, 
whose  products  are  being  imported  In  stead- 
ily Increasing  quantities,  due  principally  to 
much  lower  labor  costs  abroad,  and  whose 
capacity  Is  ample  to  serve  domestic  need, 
should  be  subjected  to  further  tariff  reduc- 
tion on  any  of  Its  products  In  the  coming 
GATT  negotiations 

Second,  for  an  Industry  which  faces  a  se- 
rious threat  from  such  Imports  and  cannot 


meet  this  sort  of  csompetltlon  without  Jeop- 
ardizing Its  financial  Integrity,  an  equal- 
izing tax  or  charge  should  be  Imposed  on 
Imports  to  eliminate  or  at  least  reasonably 
reduce,  the  great  advantages  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers which  restilt  from  labor  costs  which 
American  lat>or  standards  make  It  Impossible 
for  the  domestic  producers  to  meet.  For- 
mulas could  be  worked  out  In  connection 
with  specific  products  which  would  reflect 
the  relative  real  wages  and  the  proportion 
which  wages  and  wage  related  other  costs 
are  of  the  total  price.  Such  a  tax  would  have 
several  desirable  effects.  It  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  easing  the  Insuperable  handicap 
which  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  In  try- 
ing to  match  his  high  labor  rates  with  low 
wages  abroad.  Such  a  tax  would  decrease 
with  relative  Increase  In  wages  abroad,  which 
should  be  an  Incentive  for  Increases  In  for- 
eign wages,  and.  If  our  philosophy  Is  correct 
that  high  wages  bring  higher  standards  of 
living,  It  would  certainly  carry  out  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934  Also,  the  tax  proceeds  from  this  pro- 
cedure could  be  utilized  to  help  our  friends 
abroad  to  enter  markets  elsewhere  than  In 
our  own  country  Their  relative  low  labor 
costs  should  give  them  an  advantage  in  such 
markets. 

Finally  a  realistic  review  of  our  entire  In- 
ternational trade  policy  might  be  In  ord«r. 
Recently  the  Government,  disturbed  at  our 
steadily  deteriorating  position  In  Interna- 
tional payment  balances,  has  been  making  an 
especial  effort  to  Increase  our  exports.  This 
Is  quite  right,  but  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  balance  of  payments  results 
from  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  transac- 
tions on  both  Bides  of  the  ledger  The  re- 
duction of  imports,  where  that  Is  Jiistlfled. 
can  also  Improve  ovu"  position.  Perhaps  with 
all  the  financial  assistance  we  are  extending 
abroad,  we  Just  cannot  afford  any  longer  to 
Import  as  much  as  we  have  been  absorbing. 
In  this  connection,  pertinent  talks  by  out- 
standing experts  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
our  association  In  May  1960.  copies  of  which 
are  attached  to  appendix  B.  are  quite  signif- 
icant. 

Realistic  treatment  of  the  Import  prob- 
lem as  suggested  would  keep  domestic  un- 
employment from  growing,  avoid  a  runaway 
trend  to  establish  plants  abroad  to  the  det- 
riment of  domestic  Investment,  labor,  and 
small  business,  and  with  resultant  Increase 
In  payments  abroad  It  would  also  permit 
greater  utilization  of  the  growing  f  pare  man- 
ufacturing capacity  here,  so  vital  to  small 
business.  The  nrany  menacing  aspects  of 
this  problem  of  destructively  low  priced  Im- 
ports can  no  longer  be  safely  ignored. 


Appendix  A 
Name,  location,  and  products  of  principal  brass  mills  in  the  VniUd  Slates 


Name  of  company 


The  American  Brass  Co 

.\tnpco  NTplal  Co.' 

Bohn  .Mumtatim  4  Brass  Corp I 

Brtdjreport  Hra.<«  Co  .  .. 
Bri<leef).)rt  Rolline  MUls  Co 

The  Brtnol  Bra.ss  Corp 

Chase  Brass  A  Copper  Co.,  Inc  ~ 
Chl(»fo  Krtmded  Metob  Co.  . 
Detroit  Gasket  A  ManufacturliiK  Co 

■Wilbur  B    Driver  Co    „  

Klectrlc  Matert-ils  Co  »_ 

C   O    Haitsey  .t  Co.  ...''[ 

Division  of  Popper  nkntn  OolHIIlII 
K.'ii.sicu  Tub*  Co.,  Inc 

I'-va  .Mathe?(  Co       

T)iv:  icn  of  Cerro  d«  Pasco  Corp"™' 
Ttie  Lmderme  Tube  Co  

Se«  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Location 

Products 

Copper 

AUoT 

Sheet 

Wire 

Kod 

Pipe  and 

tube  tor 

plumbing 

Tube, 

all 
oiber 

Sbeet 

wire 

Rod 

Pipe  and 

tobeior 

pJiunbing 

Tube, 

all 
oUmt 

Connecticut,      MlcWean,      New 

York,  and  Wisconsin. 
Wiscon.sin 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

Mlchl?an 

Connecttent  and  Indlaoa 

Connecticut II.IIIIII 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

z 

Connecticut . 

X 
X 

X 

x 

X 
X 
X 
X 

Connecticut  and  Ohio 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

z 

Illtn.>l.<< 

Michlpan 

New  Jersey '„. . 

— 





Pennsylvwoia . 

Penn8ylvRnia.."mim 

New  York 

'Mlssourt'"~IIII~II 
Ohio '...'""- 

X 

"x 

"x 

"x 

X 

— 

x 

..... 

"x 

X 

"x 

x 

x 

X 

z 
z 
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Loratkm 

ProdacU 

.Name  of  company 

Copper 

A1107 

. 

Sheet 

Wlie 

Rod 

Pipe  and 

tube  for 

plumbing 

Tube, 

all 
other 

Sheet 

wire 

Rod 

Pipe  and 

tube  (or 

plum  bloc 

Tube, 

all 
other 

The  Miller  Co 

Connecticut 

X 

x 

Murdock  .Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc 

New  Jersey 

" 

Mackentlc  Walton  Corp 

Sulwllljiry  of  Kea'llng  Tube  Corp 

Rhfidf.  I«lH)d 

X 
X 
X 

X 

Mueller  Bra.w  Co 

Michigan 

X 
X 

X 

The  Nittlonal  Copper  A  Smeltlnc  Co 

Ohio   

X 

X 

.N'ew  KnKl;tntl  Bra.<is  Co 

Ma.sssrhu9etts 

X 

The  New  Haven  Copiwr  Co 

Connecticut . 

X 
X 

.Vorth  .\iiiericaii  Coi'|>w  Co.  '. 

Delaware         

— ........w 

Olln  Ma;hleson  Chemical  Corp.  

W««t«>ni  Braas  .Mills  DIvlirtoo 

Connecticut  and  nilDoLs 

X 

X 

Penn  Brass  A  Copper  Co  

Penn.sylvania 

X 
X 

X 
X 

x 

X 

X 

I*hel|>s  Dodge  Cop|>er  Products  Corp 

X 

X 

X  " 

X 

The  T'lume  &  Aiwoo<l  Mauulucturtas  Co 

ComiecllcOt 

Pre<'l«ion  Tube  Co..  Inc ." 

Pennsylvania 

X 

X 

Heading  Tu»>e  Corp 

do 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Kevere  Cop|ier  4  Bnisa,  Inc              
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Appendix  B 

A  Change  or  Exas 

(By    Elliott    V.    Bell,    editor    and    publisher. 

Business  Weeki 

We  saw  this  poignantly  Illustrated  In  the 
late  twenties  and  early  thirties  In  the  case 
of  Great  Britain.  Sterling  had  been  restored 
to  gold  at  too  high  a  level.  It  was  under 
constant  pressure  In  the  foreign  exchange 
market.  Each  time  Britain  tried  to  reflate 
In  order  to  meet  unemployment  at  home, 
she  was  faced  with  a  run  on  sterling  from 
abroad.  Beyond  that,  It  seemed  as  though 
each  time  there  was  an  international  con- 
ference or  a  difference  of  opinion  among  na- 
tions, there  would  be  fresh  withdrawals  of 
gold  from  London,  weakening  and  embar- 
rassing the  British  Government. 

Some  Britons  accused  France  of  practic- 
ing financial  frlghtfulness  by  deliberately 
withdrawing  balances  from  London  to  put 
pressure  on  Britain.  The  French  said: 
"Nonsense  It  was  simply  that  every  time 
Britain  pursued  policies  the  French  didn't 
like,  French  people  naturally  lost  confidence 
in  sterling  and  regretfully  withdrew  their 
money  from  London  " 

There  can  be  no  sentiment  In  the  realm 
of  International  exchange  If  our  allies  dis- 
agree with  some  of  our  policies,  there  will 
be  distrust  of  the  dollar.  If  foreign  central 
banks  and  governments  get  the  idea  In  their 
heads  that  the  dollar  Is  overvalued  or  that 
we  are  not  going  to  take  effective  stepw  to 
deal  with  the  longstanding  deficit  In  our 
balance  of  pajrments.  they  will  ask  for  gold, 
no  matter  how  well  disposed  they  may  be. 

There  are  those  who  would  like  to  brush 
aside  the  dollar  deficit  as  a  matter  of  no 
Importance  or  as  Just  a  temporary  Imbalance 
that  win  cure  Itself.  It  Is  feared  that  calling 
attention  to  this  persistent  large  deficit  may 
arouse  a  new  wave  of  Isolationism  or  protec- 
tionism— bring  forth  a  new  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff. 

There  Is  no  retreat  to  Isolation  open  to  tis 
In  today's  world.  A  reversion  to  high  tariffs 
would  rip   apart  our   polltloai    aJ:;  u.c^^s    and 


mark  a  crushing  defeat  In  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  free  world  and  communism. 
Moreover,  U.S.  business  has  gone  heavily  In- 
ternational. International  trade  Is  In  and  of 
Itself  a  {X)werful  force  for  growth  and  efB- 
ciency.  The  answer  to  our  problem  will  not 
t>e  found  In  trying  to  shut  our  markets  to 
foreign  goods.  Neither,  in  my  opinion,  will 
the  whole  answer  be  found,  as  the  State  De- 
partment and  Commerce  Department  seem 
to  hope,  In  a  vast  expansion  of  our  exports. 

Look  at  the  figures.  Even  In  1959.  when 
our  overall  deficit  was  $3.7  billion,  we  had 
a  surplus  on  merchandise  trade  of  over  $1 
billion.  To  overcome  our  current  rate  of 
deficit  solely  by  Increasing  exports  would  re- 
quire a  merchandise  trade  surplus  of  more 
than  $4  5  billion 

Given  the  present  ;,olicles  In  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  on  the  other.  It  is  most 
unlikely  that  this  country  can  expand  Its  ex- 
port surplus  In  the  next  2  or  3  years  to  any 
such  startling  extent. 

Such  a  course.  If  successful,  might  only 
result  In  seriously  disrupting  the  economies 
of  Europe  and  Japan,  creating  new  interna- 
tional problems  as  bad  as  the  one  It  seeks  to 
solve.  Bear  In  mind  that  at  this  moment 
Europe  Is  unvrtlUng  to  spend  all  the  dollars 
she  Is  earning,  preferring  the  money  to  the 
goods.  The  countries  that  need  and  want 
more  American  goods  are  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa — and  they  do 
not  have  the  money  to  buy. 

The  point  Is  our  adverse  balance  does  not 
come  from  merchandise  trade  or  from  nor- 
mal conunerclal  transactions.  It  comes  from 
the  following,  using  the  figures  for  1959: 
Net  military  spending  abroad,  nearly  M  bil- 
lion ($2.9  billion);  Government  grants  (ex- 
cluding military  aid  grants)  $1.7  billion. 
Here  Is  a  total  of  nearly  $5  billion  of  Ameri- 
can money,  spent  or  given  away  abroad. 

Here  Is  the  source  of  our  deficit  and  It  Is 
In  these  Items  that  we  will  have  to  look  for 
a  prompt  solution. 

Tlie  time  has  come  for  some  plain  speak- 
ing     This  problem  has  been  developing  for 


10  years.  It  has  been  serious  for  2  years. 
It  Is  still  serious.  It  will  not  go  away  by 
itself.  It  Is  real.  It  Is  urgent.  If  we  tem- 
porize, delay,  or  neglect  It.  we  shall  do  so  to 
our  great  peril.  If  our  friends  abroad  try  to 
Ignore  or  evade  it.  they  will  find  that  they 
too  have  done  so  to  their  peril. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  step>s  we  must 
take.  The  efforts  now  being  made  to  stimu- 
late our  exports  are  good  To  this  end.  we 
must  make  our  people  understand  that  keep- 
ing costs — Including  wage  costs — In  line 
with  economic  reality  has  now  become  a 
matter  of  national  urgency.  American 
prices  must  be  kept  competitive.  Credit  re- 
straint and  budgetary  conservatism  are  no 
longer  a  matter  of  free  choice — our  creditors 
will  Insist  upon  them.  If  we  are  slack,  they 
have  the  means  to  discipline  us  by  pulling 
out  gold. 

When  we  have  done  all  we  must  do  in  this 
respect,  there  still  remains  a  stark  choice — 
either  we  must  have  from  our  friends  and 
allies  in  the  free  world  the  same  sort  of  co- 
operation we  have  given  them  or  we  prob- 
ably shall  be  forced  to  take  drastic  unilat- 
eral action  to  protect  the  dollar. 

The  United  States  Is  providing  substantial 
sums  for  military  aid  to  Western  Europe  and 
spending  very  large  amounts  there  for  our 
own  military  forces.  The  time  has  now 
clearly  come  when  our  European  allies  must 
take  a  bigger  share  of  these  Joint  defense 
costs.  The  fact  that  Europe  is  accumulating 
dollar  reserves  at  such  a  high  rate  Is  proof 
that  at  least  some  European  countries  could 
pay  for  a  larger  share  of  the  costs  of  common 
defense  without  hardship.  Why.  for  in- 
stance, should  US.  military  expenditures  In 
West  Germany  add  $600  million  or  more  a 
year  to  oiu-  balance  of  payments  deficit, 
while  Germany  is  in  so  strong  a  surplus 
position? 

Our  program  of  foreign  economic  aid 
should  be  confined  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  and  here,  too.  certain  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  notably  Germany  and  Italy, 
ought  to  be  able  to  take  up  some  of  the 
burden 
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Natl'^r.3  th  it  we  have  aided  shou.d  uow 
acceler.i'.e  the  repayment  to  us  of  loans  we 
made  them  m  'Jieir  ';.T".e  '.  r.eed.  Great 
Britain  has  already  ci  ;.-  .-.  :;:fhlng  along 
this  line 

The  d.-.  :s:cn  uf  Western  Europe  into  two 
tradii.;?  o.  yv  s  also  is  a  matter  that  affects 
our  &u..i;.~e-.  f-payments  position.  Six  na- 
tions :,-'  the  continent,  led  by  France  and 
Germany,  have  established  a  Common  Mar- 
ket, while  seven  other  nations.  Including 
Great  Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, have  f  rn.ed  a  rival  free-trade  area. 
These  are  a.jvcs  toward  political  and  eco- 
nomic Integrati-n  such  as  we  have  advo- 
cated; but  they  have  provoked  a  good  deal  of 
tension  among  some  of  the  countries  In- 
volved, especially  Britain  on  the  one  hand 
and  France  and  Germany  on  the  oth?r. 
There  Is  the  danger  of  Europe  becoming  di- 
vided Into  rival  trading  blocs  that  might 
dlscrlmina-e  ic  .iist  each  other  and  against 
us.  In  an  e"'  r'  to  avert  this,  we  are  plan- 
ning wl-r.  C.tnada  to  Join  a  new  20-natlon 
organlz.iti  ,n  embracing  both  the  so-called 
Inner  Six  and  the  Outer  Seven.  But  when 
this  organization  will  be  in  operation  and 
what  It  may  cost  Ln  concessions  oX  our  own 
freedon:     r  action  Is  still  unknown. 

Tlie  f  ir-renching  character  of  these  newly 
emerging  economic  problems  suggests  the 
danger  that  the  free  nations,  committed  as 
they  are  to  an  economic  cold  war  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  Its  state  trading  system,  may 
become  Inadvertently  involved  in  an  eco- 
nomic battle  royal  among  themselves. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  time  is  ripe, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  the  United  States  to  take 
the  lead  in  calling  a  new  world  economic 
conference. 

The  kind  of  conference  I  have  In  mind 
would  be  comparable  in  scope  with  the  Lon- 
don Economic  Conference  of  1933.  But  I 
devoutly  hope  that  its  outcome  would  be 
dirferent.  It  was  to  that  conference,  you  will 
remember,  that  President  Roosevelt  sent  his 
famous  message  rejecting  currency  stabiliza- 
tion and  the  gold  standard  as  "old  fetishes 
of  so-called  International  bankers."  This 
threw  the  t^ilks  into  confusion,  and  the  con- 
ference broke  up  without  reaching  any  agree- 
ment. 

It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  In  the  quar- 
ter century  since  1933.  the  world  has  become 
almost  universally  committed  to  the  wel- 
fare state  And  yet  It  has  returned,  almost 
Inadvertently,  as  it  were,  to  a  gold  standard. 
I'  t.iLB.  done  this  without  any  certainty  that 
the  people  are  prepared  to  accept  gold  stand- 
ard discipline.  We  must  now  face  up  to  the 
problems  that  are  Inherent  in  this  situa- 
tion. We  must.  In  short,  bring  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  gained  in  the  f>ast  quarter 
century  to  bear  on  the  problems  that  the 
London  Conference  failed  to  solve.  And  we 
would  be  very  wise — I  may  add — to  do  this 
while  the  world  Is  still  riding  the  floodtlde 
of  prosperity  Instead  of  waiting  for  an  In- 
ternational economic  crisis  to  force  our  hand. 

A  conference  such  as  I  have  suggested 
should  ask  whether  there  is  need  for  a 
fundamental  reform  of  the  International 
Monetary  P^ind.  or  for  some  new  device  by 
which  the  liquidity  of  the  International  sys- 
tem can  be  expanded  without  continuously 
Increasing  fcrelen  holdings  of  key  curren- 
cies such  as  the  dollar  and  the  pound.  Short 
of  this.  It  might  consider  whether  we  need 
merely  a  better  means  for  coordinating  poli- 
cies between  key  currency  centers,  particu- 
larly New  York  and  London,  and  whether 
this   should  be  done   through   the   IMP. 

Such  a  conference  would  do  well  to  face 
up  to  the  question  whether  ETuropean  curren- 
cies have  been  stabilized  at  too  low  a  level, 
leaving  the  dollar  permanently  overvalued. 
It  has  not  escaped  notice  that  the  deficit  in 
the  U  s  balance  of  payments  dates  almost 
from  -h«»  nnf^ment  In  1949  when  the  pound 
sterling  and  '^'•her  E^:ropean  currencies  were 
devalued 


Tliere  are  other  question*: 

Do  we  need  coordination  aimed  not  Just 
at  dealing  with  balance  of  payments  strains 
or  capital  flight,  but  also  at  Interest  rates 
and  monetary  policies — so  that  one  nation 
does  not  take  countercyclical  action  to  the 
detriment  of  others? 

What  do  we  do  about  the  problem  of  trade 
liberalization?  The  United  States  has  gone 
far  toward  liberalizing  its  trade  pvollcy  vls- 
a-vls  the  rest  of  the  world.  Other  nations, 
particularly  some  whose  payments  position 
now  is  stronger  than  ours,  have  not  kept  up. 
Disctisslon  of  commercial  p>ollcy  In  all  Its 
aspects  would  be  an  Inaportant  Item  on  the 
agenda.  Incidentally,  this  discussion  should 
be  concerned  with  Europe's  liberalization  not 
only  toward  United  States  goods  but  also  to- 
ward Japanese  goods. 

Declining  commodity  prices  and  the  conse- 
quent falling  Income  of  raw  material  pro- 
ducers at  home  and  abroad  pose  still  another 
problem  that  needs  careful  consideration  by 
a  world  economic  conference. 

By  means  of  such  a  conference,  we  could 
guard  against  the  possibility  that  deflation, 
rather  than  Inflation,  may  be  our  major 
problem.  We  could  examine  carefully  the 
adequacy  of  international  monetary  reserve* 
and  the  p>osslble  need  for  new  devices  to 
economize  on  gold  and  to  strengthen  central 
banks  and  governments  in  the  event  of  a 
liquidity  crisis.  Wo  could  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  thus  far  the  United  States  has  acted 
both  as  pump  primer  and  stabilizer  for  the 
free  world  and  that  It  Is  time  to  share  this 
Job  with  others. 

I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  appear  here  in 
the  role  of  prophet  of  gloom.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  am  confident  that  the  knowledge 
we  have  acquired  and  the  strength  we  have 
built  into  the  national  economies  of  the 
free  world  will  make  It  possible  for  us  to  deal 
with  our  problems  without  repeating  the 
disastrous  experiences  of  the  pmst.  I  have 
great  confidence  In  the  ability  of  Intelligent 
men  to  find  a  way  out  of  any  difficulties  that 
present  themselves.  I  fear  only  the  very 
human  tendency  to  keep  applying  yester- 
day's solutions   to  today's  problems. 

The  policies  of  the  past  15  years  have  suc- 
ceeded brilliantly  In  restoring  the  produc- 
tivity of  war  torn  Europe  and  Japan.  They 
have  helped  to  bring  about  the  greatest  and 
most  widespread  prosperity  In  history.  Now 
the  problem  Is  no  longer  reconstruction  and 
recovery.  It  Is  the  seemingly  less  dramauc 
but,  in  fact,  far  more  challenging  question 
of  economic  stability,  of  making  certain  this 
hard  won  prosperity  endures.  On  the  solu- 
tion of  this  tough,  stubborn  problem  will 
ride  all  the  free  world's  hopes.  We  must 
bring  to  bear  upon  It  the  highest  wisdom. 
Imagination,  and  generosity  of  spirit  our  a^e 
can  command. 


The  U.S.  International  Economic  Posturx — 
Prospects  and  Proposals 

(By  Wilson  E  Schmidt,  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University) 

Some  of  the  key  facts  of  our  changed  inter- 
national economic  position  are  as  follows: 

1.  Imports  as  a  percentage  of  all  movable 
goods  produced  In  this  Nation  refu:hed  a  new 
postwar  high  In  1959. 

2.  The  share  of  the  United  States  In  the 
free  world's  evports  of  manufactured  goods 
fell  from  30  percent  In  1963  to  27  percent 
In  1958. 

3  Prom  1956  and  1957,  our  merchandise 
surplus  fell  $3  5  billion  and  $5  billion  re- 
spectively About  70  percent  of  this  change 
Is  attributable  to  changes  In  our  trade  with 
Western  Europe  and  Japan, 

4.  Prom  1954  to  the  middle  of  last  year, 
labor  costs  per  unit  of  output  fell  12  percent 
In  the  Common  Market  countries  while  they 
rose  3  percent  Jn  the  United  States. 

^  r-e  US.  balance  of  payments  showed 
drflciu  Of  $3.6  and  >6  bllHon  tn   19M  and 


1959.  as  Indicated  In  table  I.  In  1959  we 
paid  foreigners  almost  $30  billion,  half  on 
account  of  Imports.  They  chose  to  spend 
only  $25  billion  for  our  goods  and  services 
and  a  modicum  of  Investment  here.  This 
left  them  with  6  billion  of  surplus  dollars. 
They  used  $1  blllloa  of  these  surplus  dol- 
lars to  buy  our  gold,  and  the  rest  they  left 
here  In  the  form  of  liquid  assets.  Imports 
of  merchandise  are  the  most  important  fac- 
tor explaining  the  rise  in  payments  to  for- 
eigners between  1950  and  1957.  and  each  of 
the  last  2  years. 

Table  I. — U.S.  balance  of  paymmf  j 
(BllUoDS  of  doUan] 
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6.  The  recent  accumulations  of  liquid  as- 
sets by  foreigners  has  brought  our  total 
liquid  Uabtllties  to  foreigners  to  $21  6  billion. 
I'he  form  of  these  liabilities  Is  shown  on  the 
left  side  of  table  II  while  the  ownership  of 
them  Is  shown  on  the  right  side.  Against 
these  liabilities  we  have  gold  of  $19  4  billion, 
but  $115  billion  of  our  gold  Is  not  available 
for  export  because  It  Is  held  as  reserve 
agilnst  certain  liabilities  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  We  are  left  with  about  $8 
billion  of  spare  gold  againrt  our  liquid  liabil- 
ities to  foreigners  of  $21.5  billion. 

Tarle  II.— The  VS.  liquidity  position 

Liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners:  Billion.i 

Demand  deposits $1   0 

Time    deposits 6  8 

Treasury  bills  and  certlflcatee 9.7 

Bankers'  acceptance  and  commercial 

paper i  9 

Government  bonds  and  notes 1.1 

Total 21.  6 

Gold: 

Gold  stock 19.4 

Required   reserve 11,6 

Free  gold 7.9 

International  Institutions 3.9 

Official 8.  9 

Private 7.  3 

Unclassified l.  4 

ToUl 21.  5 

The  situations  described  in  table<i  I  and 
II  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  We  can- 
not run  a  deficit  forever  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son that  we  have  only  a  finite  supply  of 
gold.  We  cannot  expect  foreigners  to  con- 
tinue to  accumulate,  at  subrtantial  rates, 
additional  liquid  dollar  asseU,  because,  at 
tome  date,  they  will  begin  to  question  the 
value  of  the  dollar  lo  terms  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies; to  avoid  capital  losres.  they  will 
withdraw  their  assets  in  the  form  of  gold. 
Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  we  would 
still  not  want  rapid  accumulation  of  dollar 
assets  in  forelsm  hands  because  It  shifts  our 
bargaining  powvr  In  political  relations.    For 
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rx-.mi'le.  In  the  early  l»30's  the  French 
arked  certain  concessions  f-om  us  under 
the  threat  of  dr:.winr  out  FYenci,  balanrer 
m  the  United  StatJ-* 

The  rtpfirM  ;.ir  ' '*r>o  »i:i  prjbabiy  be  b< - 
tween  |2  ■n.-'  t'  f::;i  ,  B^yoi..  i!.r-  it  is, 
dlfflcult    1  F    'Pi  .»  '  .nc    t.ht-    •■)&.. i.nce   oT 

pasnYents  in  ';ki-.v  The  detici'  ;■  •>..■■  dsi- 
fcrence  between  two  large  nu:;  ;.'rs  pav- 
mente  to  foreigners  and  recclpi?  .'■  m  f  t- 
elgners.  A  minor  error  In  farf  \.^-  .:  e  m  e: 
causes  a  magnified  error  In  the  forecast  of 
the  deficit.  D'ispite  this  uncertainty,  it  Is 
dlfBcult  to  be  o^jtlmlstlc  Western  Europe 
|5  showing  tremendous  strength — a  true  in- 
dustrial renalstance  is  going  on  there.  One 
needs  to  look  no  further  than  the  growing 
flow  of  teehnolofry  to  the  United  States 
from  Weatern  Europe  to  see  how  changed 
the  balance  of  economic  p>ower  is.  The  for- 
msklon  of  the  Common  Market  artd  the 
■iBopean  Free  Trade  Association  bodes  ill 
for  our  exports,  arKl  the  economies  of  large- 
scale  production  which  will  be  achieved  only 
partly  becau^  of  these  new  arrargements 
will  make  it  easier  for  Western  Europe  to 
penetrate  our  markets.  In  any  event,  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  country 
has  been  free  of  balance-of-paymenta  diffi- 
culties This  Is  almost  unprralleled  In  the 
history  of  international  finance,  and  It  re- 
sulted from  the  great  depression  and  tt»e 
Second  Oreet  Wsr  TT>ere  is  no  reason  to 
asume  that.  In  the  absence  of  tuch  cata- 
clysms, the  United  States  is  inmu->e  from 
b«Uance-of -payments  problems. 

The  crueetkm  is  what  shall  wo  doT 

One  poesibllity  is  to  do  nothlnp  If  the 
drO<-it  cmtlnuea.  our  gold  would  fSjw  out 
and,  without  tli«  ablltty  to  support  the 
dollar  with  gold,  the  dollar  would  fall  In 
value  relative  to  otber  currervctea.  Thta 
W'TUld  ren*nTe  the  deAclt  in  th^'  h*i!"r"?e  of 
payments  ihrooith  a  well-kn-  a  •  vfcr.  Asm. 
For  eaampte.  If  the  price  o!  u  p<  utiu  rose 
to  $3,8S,  each  American  exporter  would  be 
stimulated  to  export  more  groods  because. 
tnalead  of  gettlufr  $J.80  for  each  pound's 
worth  of  goods  he  told  tn  England,  he  would 
get  $3.60.  Imports  wt>uld  fall  because  for- 
eign currencies  would  ctwX  mare  dollars, 
making  foreign  merchandise  more  expensive. 
Even  ttiouKti  It  Involves  a  reductlori  of  im- 
pnrt,*  this  Is  probably  tbe  most  Ii'oeral,  most 
f-»><-  •:  ,<ie  S4^ilutk  II  to  the  problem  of  the 
dedr.-  hxNT-fni.r  it  reduces  governmental  in- 
tervention 1  r-  tt  ends  tbe  fixing  of  the 
!■  if-r   .f  r     1  hv  :he  US.  Oovcmnient. 

Ani-,h.-r  »  *.-;HHity  Is  talk  Many  speeches 
n-r.  ,■  %,,,,  t'>  i!ir<  f  buFlnosBinen  to  exp»ort 
nv  irr         H  i*  1-     r   fictjit    tr^    he    optinilsUc 

sbout  thr   •    -^  •'  -h'-f      " -rts;   j,«wbooe 

control  n(  ;rf1    •  .• '^i    ;.>i  -..-t  u   -tr 

still  another  "^'I'-i'uy  is  the  propoMil 
for  tbe  formation  ur  a  ncv.  International  in- 
stitution wMcb  would  hold  the  UqoM  doUar 
liabilities  of  the  United  States,  thereby  re- 
lieving tbe  danger  of  their  withdrawal  for 
foM.  Obs  of  several  dlfltoilties  In  this  pro- 
posal Is  that  It  would  concentrate  tn  the 
iHadB  ot  that  ln.<titution  dollar  a?;sets  ruf- 
flritent  to  allow  U  to  dictate  US  rk  netary 
an'}  Qfm.:  ;» >.  <  \ 

K'.ircnia  a.jd  ittiuctson  ;  "Uki  i^.^^t  r.e  hul- 
ance  of  payments.  But  inr  s;i.iti:.g  f  tht> 
suBimlt  tn  P<irts  makef:  l  iLUt  mn  un..ki., 
coure  of  m  tjim  i';'.or«>  i.>.  ,.iile  point  In  dis- 
cussing the  fflr    .   .  I  ^Ul  :    A  ]  ■  -ip.-sa! 

The  adrnir.iKtratlon  ha.s  li'irlf  :  .al.^n  a 
iv.inrwr  ■ :{  rtl  .ri.s  Ui  [>r  >mf''  •-  «  rts  With 
(1  \  'Tnx'il  :11a  '■<  r--  K)J  ' -vs  v»:i»ther  or 
I.  ;  ir. r  sf  ».  hi  s  ,rci'^.  '. !.  ;•■•' ;,-  \iric  tiw 
iii'C  d;  !■«> :  .1"!  .'  uei«'iiil  ■.fx'.i  n  iirm- 
I ■'  >i  .'ai:ora  A  iialkDn  .a*  h:  fx;x)'"i  sur- 
I'.iis  tt.i  ex  P3R  o:  eiixirt,"^  .  er  i!Tif><v.s'  only 
»;ieu  its  naLkjiml  ouvptii  e«c«"*-cfc-  !t.»  iin- 
'  riai  spfn'iiug.  :  e  .  when  ■;  prDO  icns  mare 
I  an  11  u»»-»i  SI  home  «^  luai  it  :ms  soine- 
Wjing  left  ovfr  t<  r  net  (Z(x>rte  1  .)  improv* 
!-rie  exfKjrt  «\irpiUH  m  >  roa  uj  efise  Lhe  hai- 
ance   or  payments.   It   is  necessary  either   to 


raise  the  natioi.aj  output  ir  cut  '.^he  nai:  an. 
.•-:-ei,dln^-  The  export  promotion  efiorts  wU. 
d(i  :  otl.lng  uj  cut  n&t.  >na.  spendli.e  ,fnd 
thi  y  may  do  n.  Ihlnit  to  expand  :.auor,a! 
out;  jl  to  proc  Jce  n-uTr  exy-- irts.  ad.iiti  -iia; 
resources,  are  :t'Cu::eG  t.i  t.,e  exlpr.t  t.>,a; 
tlMM  are  dri.w  .-.  'r^  :.  (  :mt  :  ri'i.tt r..'^^  n- 
employments,    the    (..■'.  ;)rt.rn    :,..;.    <  '^jr' 

merely  changes  tbe  c       :-.  ui-  :  n.t: 

output  without  raUlng  uhe  total  output 
Hence,  no  long-term  Improvenaent  In  the 
balance  of  payments  is  obtained. 

still  another  possibility  is  to  raise  tariffs 
and  lmix>se  quotas  on  imports.  Entirely 
npr.rt  from  the  general  arguments  for  and 
ag&lrist  trade  restrictions  to  protect  Ameri- 
can industry,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments  is  rubtJe. 
To  the  extent  that  Americans  spend  less  on 
Imports  and  an  eq'i»l  amount  additionally 
on  domestic  goods  produced  in  protected  in- 
dustries, total  spending  by  Americans  re- 
mslns  unchanged  so  that  nothing  is  con- 
tributed to  improving  the  export  rurplus  by 
means  of  cutting  nLtional  spending. 

If  there  is  no  help  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments on  the  spending  side,  would  Uuifls 
and  quotas  help  the  situation  by  raising 
national  output?  To  the  extent  thst  rr- 
sourct>6  are  drawn  into  the  protected  in- 
dustries from  other  employments,  only  the 
composition  and  not  the  total  of  national 
output  Is  changed  But  where  the  protected 
Industries  hare  excess  capacity  and  unuti- 
lized resources,  so  that  their  expansion  will 
not  druw  repources  from  other  Industries  or 
win  not  reqalre  rescxirres  vihlch  would  go 
to  other  Indurtrles.  the  imposition  of  tariffs 
and  quotas  will  raise  national  output  and 
thereby  contribute  to  Improving  the  balance 
of  payments. 


U3.  Fcreicn  Economic  Poiict — Time  for  a 

CUANCS 

(By  Horace  B   McC-oy,  president.  Trade  Rela- 
tions Council) 

Last  year — 1959 — Imports  Into  the  United 
States  wrre  over  $15  binion — an  alltlme 
record. 

The  US.  balance  of  International  payments 
for  this  same  period  showed  a  deficit  of  $3.7 
billion — also  a  record.  This  deficit  is  an 
extremely  eerlous  threat  a^alnft  the  value 
of  the  dollar  and  our  gold  supply. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  lart  week  re- 
jected the  appeal  of  two  typewriter  nianu- 
f.icturcrs  for  a  duty  on  typewriter  Imports. 
This  dccisiou  i&  con&letent  with  other  recent 
decisions  of  that  Commission. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  last  week  de- 
ckled to  award  ooctracts  to  a  Japanese  firm 
for  supplying  electric  locomotives  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  one  of  our  mrost  strategk: 
and  perhaps  vuliierable  national  defense 
iacUjties. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  selected 
and  fragmentary  current  events  that  I  want 
to  discuss  with  you  our  foreign  economic 
policy;  its  current  and  potential  effects  on 
U,S.  Industry;  and  malte  some  suggestions 
for  changes  in  legislation  iind  policy  govern- 
ing our  trade  relations  with  tbe  free  world 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion.  I  will  con- 
fine most  of  my  renaarlu  to  our  trade  with 
E^irof>c,  particularly  the  Common  Market 
area.  Europe  Is  our  largest  foreign  trading 
area,  both  as  to  exports  and  imports.  I  am 
not  tgaortng  Jap«n  which  has  become  a 
formidable  competitor  In  world  trade,  and 
has  made  great  Inroads  Into  our  home  mar- 
kets. Most  of  my  observat^ne  on  policy  and 
competitive  matters  apply  equally  to  Europe 
aiKl  Japan, 

The  genesis  of  ur  rurr-nt  f  >re!En  eco- 
noncUc  policy  was  me  nr.-.t  enactment  of  the 
Trade  .Agre*- men tc  Ai  i  m  ii>34  11ns  act  ha.'; 
CiHif  ■4iLjTf>ti  tiif  tian.  cire  ul  our  forr^ipi- 
truo'-  remui  z\s  wall  tne  I  ree  wnrld  for  over 
'Aii  y-ar-  Inder  HUtnority  of  thi."^  legislation. 
whicn  has  oeen  extended  over  tne  years  until 


J.i:  "  :  J.  196.  !..e  exec  .t:\i'  br:,nv  h  has  by 
agreement  vntli  ot:ier  rr  ..it,r.."^  lowrred 
U.S.  Import  duties  o:;  a  rem  r-«  .,  pas..s  with 
more  tha;-.  30  ct  UTV.-ie.«  Uur:n^;  t  .1  ;.trn..1 
11-134  to  the  proser.t  L  S  m.pon  d  tu."  ;.,hv, 
l.x'e:.  re<luoed  by  ;.!  ui  8  ;"••  f;,:  •  r 'm  the 
':9So  ic-.el  I'liesf  trade  .i^-- f  0:1..  :,;  rates 
•  Hve  been  available  to  aii  free  world  coun- 
•_.  us  without  other  restrictions  At  the  same 
ume,  many  of  tbe  cour^tries  which  have  re- 
ceived the  benefits  of  our  reduced  tariSs  have 
maintained  discrimination  against  doLIar 
Imparts.  These  restrictions  have  been  eitber 
■for  balancc-of-payment  rs— 011s.  or  other 
forms  of  burdens  on  imports.  This  situatkMS 
was  recently  described  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  a  speech  on  Pebiuary  19  this 
ycfir  as  follows: 

"Throughout  the  period  of  pobtwar  recon- 
strjction,  we  \lgorously  put  forward  our 
firm  belief  that  liberal  International  trade 
policies  are  esecnUal  to  free  »orld  cconoiixic 
progress. 

'  UutU  fairly  recently,  however,  otirs  has 
been  a  rather  lonely  position.  The  industrial 
nations,  with  few  exceptions,  clung  to  ex- 
change controls  and  severe  quantitative  im- 
port restrictions  to  protect  tbeir  meaper  for- 
eign exchange  reserves.  Many  of  the  less 
developed  countries  also  maintained  Import 
restiictions  for  balance-of-peymc-nt  rearcus. 
In  addition,  most  of  them  felt  that  a 
measure  cl  protectionism  would  foster  much 
needed  Industrial  growth." 

It  Is  one  of  the  ironies  of  contemporary  In- 
ternatioruil  econcinic  relations  that  the 
countries  which  have  been  tke  chid  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  low  tariff  structure,  and  have 
been  the  chief  sources  of  discrimination 
against  dollar  imports,  have  been  the  most 
articulate  critics  of  any  proposed  changes  in 
U.S.  Import  duties  or  Goveriuneiit  procure- 
ment that  might  be  justified  under  terms  of 
law  or  trade  agreements.  In  a  large  measure, 
the  administration  of  oiir  tariff  policy  has 
been  subject  to  the  consent  and  desires  of 
thoce  countjlcs  having  tJic  most  direct  in- 
terest in  UJS.  Import  trade,  without  regard  to 
our  own. 

Important  results  of  otir  foreign  economic 
policy  over  the  years  arc  now  clearly  evident. 
I  summarize  these  results  a£  follows: 

General  reduction  of  import  duties  by  tiie 
countries  which  rj-e  members  of  GATT,  or.  a 
reciprocal  ba.'^ls. 

Economic  aid  and  mutual  security  expendi- 
tures, loans  and  grants  for  Indurtrln]  de- 
vjl'ipmcnt  abroad,  and  exteiisive  technical 
asslstencc.  has  been  the  vital  IngT-edlent  In 
the  economic  recovery  and  current  proETCss 
In  Western  Burope  and  Japan. 

The  revival  of  International  trade  on  a 
prratly  expanded  scale  has  been  largely 
financed  by  US.  dollars. 

Ehie  to  balr.nce-of-payment  prtDblems  and 
protectionist  measures,  there  has  been  dis- 
crimination for  many  years  against  dollar 
iTT!  ports. 

Tlj-ou:h  the  aid  program  and  otherwise, 
the  United  States  has  financed  Its  principal 
IntematlcMtial  competition 

U.S.  imports  reached  a  record  level  in  19&fl, 
with  an  increasing  proportlcm  of  sucb  im- 
ports belni;  highly  maHttfaetured  goods. 

Deficits  111  the  U.S.  balance  ot  payments 
have  existed  for  sotne  time  but  reached  a 
record  level  of  $3.7  bUlion  lu  1059,  a  serious 
threat  to  the  dollar,  and  gold  reserve.  Lf 
contlntifid. 

Foreign  countries  now  appear  to  claim  vest- 
ed rights  in  U.S.  tariff  policy.  U  not  !n  the 
economic  aid  pro-p-am. 

Domestic  Industry  has  found  it  almost  Im- 
poeslble  to  secure  any  measure  of  relief,  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Trade  Agreemer.'s  Act  from 
destructive  Imports. 

If  soine   of  tlie  adverse  aspects   o'.    ;  le   re- 
i^u  •,■=  .)!    Ui'  ■    -p.pn  economic  policy  were  r.  >t 
ciivju^h.    Uie    competitive    pioMti'n     •  .f     C  -^ 
Industry    tn    domestic    and    fore:^:     cji.riL-  '-3 
has  deteriorated. 
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The  Inflationary  eSects  of  cost*  ir.  our 
economy  have  steadily  reduced  the  competi- 
tive margin  of  US.  manufacturers  This  Is 
reflected  ir.  reduced  exports  which  was  one  ot 
the  chief  factors  In  the  deficit  In  the  baiance 
of  payments  last  year.  Concarrently  with 
the  loss  cf  competitive  ability,  US  Industry 
Ls  increasing  its  private  Investment  abroad. 
The  purpose  of  these  investments  Is  to  re- 
gain former  exjxjrt  markers,  tn  participate 
in  the  expected  economic  growth  in  certain 
areas,  especially  Western  Europe,  and  to  pro- 
duce for  export  to  the  United  Stat«8  to  sup- 
plement domestic  production  There  Is 
ample  evidence  that  more  and  more  U.S 
m\nufacturers  are  c-onslderlng  expansion 
abroad  as  a  method  of  Increasing  their  com- 
petitive position  in  domestic  markets.  A 
continuation  of  our  present  foreign  economic 
policy  would  certainly  add  emphasis  to  the 
Internationalization  of  US.  Industry.  While 
in  theory  the  expansion  of  U.S.  private  In- 
vestment abroad  Is  desirable  and  not  adverse 
to  U.S.  Interests,  the  extension  of  private  In- 
vestment to  displace  or  substitute  for  do- 
mestic expansion  raises  serious  implications 
wi:h  respect  to  economic  growth  at  home. 
While  I  do  not  believe  that  U.S.  Industry 
investment  abroad  Is  as  yet  having  any  ap- 
preciable Influence  on  Industrial  expansion 
in  the  domestic  section,  I  do  believe,  unless 
our  policies  are  changed,  the  Inducements  for 
foreign  Investment,  not  only  to  profitably 
employ  capital  but  also  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  goods  the  domestic  corporations 
Introduce  for  sale  Into  US.  markete,  will 
have  serious  effects  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  on  our  Industrial  employment. 

The  formation  of  the  Burof>ean  trade 
blocs — the  European  Economic  Community 
and  the  Free  Trade  Association — la  certainly 
going  to  produce  Important  changes  In  our 
trade  relations  with  those  areas.  The  nature 
of  the  two  trade  areas  suggests  that  the 
policies  and  operations  will  result  in  an  un- 
determined degree  of  discrimination  against 
noiimembers.  Including  the  United  States.  I 
fully  expect  that  the  full  development  of  a 
Common  Ma.'lcet  In  Europe  will  further  en- 
hance the  International  competitive  posi- 
tion of  European  Industry  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  US  industry  in  both  domestic  and 
f  irelgn  markets. 

I  will  briefly  review  our  trade  and  com- 
petitive situation  with  the  European  Com- 
m  n  Market  er  ip  I  shall  cite  only  a  few 
su.'^r.rnary  3:rit;-:.:s.  With  respect  to  exports, 
our  shipmenti;  have  been  on  an  upward 
trend— from  •!  .5  bUllon  In  1953  to  $2.4  bU- 
Uon  in  1959  A  similar  trend  has  existed  for 
all  other  &iropean  areas.  US.  Imports  from 
Common  Market  areas  Increased  from  $1  bil- 
lion In  195.3  to  *2  4  billion  In  1959.  While  In- 
creasing our  exports  during  this  period  by 
60  percent,  we  have  Increased  our  Imports 
by  140  percent  Imports  from  the  Free  Trade 
Association  area  for  the  same  period  In- 
creased 80  percent. 

I  believe  that  this  trend  of  increasing 
Imports  over  our  exports  to  that  area  will 
continue  over  the  long  term.  My  reasons, 
which  I  think  have  valid  Justification,  are 
several.  One  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  the  rising  competitive  status  of 
Common  Market  areas  Is  the  relative  wage 
levels  and  other  costs  of  manufacture  in 
relation  to  US.  Industry.  In  addition,  there 
Is  evidence  that  prodjictlvlty  In  European 
industry  Is  rising  f^  rapidly  than  in  this 
country.  Many  Sr  'he  plants  in  the  six 
countries  are  new  plants  having  been  com- 
pletely rebuilt  or  modernized  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  and  have  additionally 
been  automated  as  markets  and  demand 
have  expanded. 

The  business  press  recently  reported  the 
substance  of  a  report  on  European  wage 
levels  by  a  '.Arge  Belgian  bank.    I  quote  from 


an    article    which    appeared    in    the   Journal 
r.f  Commerce  of  Mav  5.  as  follows: 

The  Banque  de  Brvixelles,  one  of  Bel- 
ifium's  leading  fln.inclal  institutions,  re- 
cently Issued  an  analysis  indicating  that 
the  disparity  between  US  and  European 
unit  labor  cr>st.s  h.ws  been  growing  rather 
than   diminishing 

"Average  costs  for  the  six  members  of  the 
Conunon  Market  {Prance,  Germany,  Italy. 
Holland.  BelgUim,  and  Luxembourg)  had 
dropped  by  the  middle  of  last  year  to  a 
level  some  12  percent  under  that  of  1953. 
The  bank  estimated  that  U.S.  costs  has  gone 
up  by  3  percent  over  the  same  period." 

I  have  summarized  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant competitive  issues  which  I  believe 
will  confront  US  exports  to  the  Common 
Market  and  other  areas.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  any  precise  measurement  to  a  competi- 
tive gap  with  so  many  variables  present,  the 
influence  of  which  must  be  the  subject  of 
conjecture  only.  The  Trade  Relations  Coun- 
cil has  endeavored  to  collect  some  specific 
Information  from  its  members  on  their  com- 
petitive experience. 

I  will  endeavor  only  to  summarize  the 
reports  received  from  our  members  who  could 
furnish  useful  information.  According  to 
these  reports,  competing  foreign  products 
were  found  to  range  from  approximately  10 
to  70  percent  below  the  price  of  comparable 
American  products,  with  differentials  of  30 
to  50  percent,  the  most  frequent.  The  geo- 
graphical areas  in  which  U.S.  products  were 
underprlced  were  in  virtually  every  section 
of  the  world.  Next  to  Latin  America,  Eu- 
rope was  the  area  most  frequently  reported 
as  the  place  where  sales  were  lost  due  to 
lower  prices  of  foreign  products.  In  the 
Common  Market  area.  Prance,  Italy,  and 
West  Germany  were  most  frequently  men- 
tioned. 

On  the  question  of  comparable  produc- 
tivity, none  of  the  responding  members  re- 
ported that  foreign  productivity  on  the  com- 
petitive products  was  greater  than  theirs. 
Some  reported  that  productivity  abroad  ap- 
peared to  be  about  the  same  as  In  their 
U.S.  operations  and  a  smaller  number  re- 
ported less  productivity  abroad  than  at 
home. 

All  reports  showed  substantially  lower  for- 
eign than  U.S.  wage  rates.  In  terms  of 
percentage  of  U.S.  rates  reported,  wage  levels 
range  from  5  percent  (Par  East)  to  45  per- 
cent. In  the  Common  Market  area,  wage 
levels  were  reported  varying  from  20  to  30 
percent  of  U.S.  levels. 

American  Industry  has  for  a  great  many 
years  made  Investment  in  foreign  countries. 
There  are  many  and  various  reasons  for  such 
investment.  Recently  I  believe  that  Inter- 
national competition  has  been  an  Increas- 
ingly Important  factor  in  stimulating  man- 
agement decisions  to  establish  production  fa- 
cilities in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Since 
World  War  n.  the  quotas  and  other  restric- 
tions on  dollar  imports  among  European 
areas  has  provided  the  incentive  for  U.S. 
firms  to  establish  production  facilities  in 
those  markets  to  capture  lost  export  trade. 
A  large  number  of  American  firms  have,  In 
effect,  moved  their  former  export  business 
to  the  consuming  market. 

U.S.  private  Investment  In  Western  Europ>e 
and  elsewhere  has  been  growing  rapidly. 
According  to  announcements  in  business 
papers,  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  number 
of  U.S.  firms  making  direct  Investments  in 
almost  all  industrial  areas  of  the  world.  The 
most  common  reasons  given  for  such  expan- 
sion are  the  Inability  to  compete  in  those 
areas  with  exports  from  the  United  States 
and  a  desire  to  participate  in  a  prospective 
expanding  local  market. 

I  expect  that  the  competitive  advantage  of 
production  within  the  Common  Market  area 
and  the  extension  of  this  competitive  posi- 
tion to  all  world  markets,  will  Induce  more 
and  more   U.S.    private   Investment   In   that 


area.  This  will  bring  about  changes  in  the 
character  and  volume  of  U.S.  exports  to  the 
Common  Market  and  also  affect  US  exports 
to    other    competitive    world    markets. 

Should  the  comp>etitive  advantage  of  E^uro- 
pean  and  Japanese  production  be  main- 
tained, or  the  gap  widened  In  favor  of  Euro- 
pean costs  with  relation  to  domestic  US. 
production  costs,  a  powerful  incentive  will 
exist  to  Induce  US  -owned  enterprises  abroad 
to  export  to  the  United  States.  To  some  ex- 
tent this  is  now  taking  place.  Parts,  com- 
ponents, and  in  some  cases,  complete  prod- 
ucts are  being  exported  to  this  country  from 
foreign  sources  by  U.S. -owned  or  controlled 
plants  to  supplement  domestic  production 
and  sales. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  economic  prog- 
ress in  the  free  world  during  the  past  few 
years  is  now  producing,  and  will  continue  to 
produce,  dramatic  and  far-reaching  changes 
in  the  balances  of  economic  power  and  con- 
sequent shifts  Ln  the  sources  of  international 
trade.  To  deal  with  these  fast-moving 
events,  which  are  producing  highly  complex 
economic  relationships  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  needs  a  new  and 
revised  statutory  framework  under  which  to 
conduct  our  foreign  economic  relations. 
Present  laws,  institutions,  and  (>olicies  lack 
cohesion,  are  cumbersome  in  operation  and 
do  not  permit  the  establishment  and  achiev- 
ing of  clear  and  consistent  national  objec- 
tives in  our  economic  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  give 
precise  specifications  of  a  new  and  revised 
foreign  economic  policy  for  the  years  ahead. 
I  can  indicate  what  the  principal  elements 
and  objectives  should  be,  all  of  which  are 
clearly  indicated  by  the  results  and  future 
portents  of  our  present  policy.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, our   foreign   trade   policy  should — 

1.  Provide  opportunities  for  private  enter- 
prise, at  home  and  abroad,  to  carry  on  inter- 
national trade  on  a  basis  that  is  mutually 
profitable  for  each  participating  nation. 

2.  Provide  promprt  and  adequate  remedy 
against  dumping,  or  destructive  selling,  of 
materials  or  goods  for  purposes  of  disruption 
of  international  markets  or  absorption  of 
excess  production. 

3  Provide  for  effective  procedures,  when 
necessary,  for  safeguarding  domestic  em- 
ployment and  Industrial  expansion  against 
Imports  from  areas  of  substandard  wages, 
with  measures  for  tariff  reduction  incentives 
related  to  wage  levels  in  those  countries. 

4.  Provide  effective  procedures  for  general 
safeguarding  of  domestic  economic  growth, 
and  national  security,  from  imports  which 
cause  serious  dislocation  of  emplojrment, 
adversely  affect  new  capital  investment  and 
threaten  national  security. 

5.  Provide  for  definite  measures  to  deal 
with  discrimination  against  imports  from 
the  United  States. 

6.  Insure  fiexlbiUty  in  administration  of 
foreign  trade  policy  to  cope  with  foreign 
trade  blocs. 

7.  Provide  authority  to  negotiate  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  whenever  this  can  be  done 
to  the  mutual  trade  advantage  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  on  a  bilateral 
basis  when  necessary. 

8.  Reorganize  Federal  institutions  and  pro- 
cedures with  centralization  and  cohesion  of 
administration  to  achieve  national  objec- 
tives in  our  foreign  economic  policy. 

I  have  not  discussed  the  Bi>eclfic  foreign 
trade  problems  of  the  copp^er  and  brass 
products  Industry  I  am  sure  this  audience 
Is  completely  Informed  on  this  subject.  I 
iindersrtand  that  representatives  of  the  In- 
dustry recently  conferred  with  the  Dep«irt- 
ment  of  Commerce  on  ways  and  means  of  ex- 
panding export  trade  in  yovu*  products.  I 
hope  the  Commerce  Department  was  able  to 
prescribe  ways  and  means  whereby  meoabsrs 
of  this  Industry  can  overcome  foreign  tariffs. 
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exchange  restrictions.  Vower  your  price*  and 
outsell  foreign  competition  In  world  mar- 
kata. 

According  to  ti^ie  various  press  releases 
and  speeches  by  Government  officials.  US. 
firms  are  not  tr^'lng  hard  enough  to  sell 
their  products  and  services  In  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  "hard  sell"  is  Just  now  being 
practiced  abroad  as  It  is  at  home.  Could  it 
be  that  the  Governnient's  sudden  enthufiiaain 
t^yr  export  trade  effort — neglected  for  so 
many  years  by  Government  itself — is  to  di- 
vert attention  from  mounting  competitive 
Imports? 

It  is  oonsldered  good  form.  I  believe,  to 
end  a  talk  on  a  climactic  note  or  a  message 
from  the  "sununlt."  Perhaps  even  a  funny 
story  Is  sometimes  suitable.  I  am  not  going 
to  follow  this  principle  on  this  occasion. 

Just  before  I  left  Washington,  I  read  an 
article  In  the  May  13  edition  of  the  "Dally 
News  Record  "  A  correspondent  reported 
that  some  GATT  members  are  expected  to  at- 
tack U.S.  tariff  policies,  particularly  those 
on  textiles.  It  was  stated  that  the  under- 
developed countries,  who  are  getting  loans 
and  granu  frcmi  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish textile  plants,  will  claim  that  the  U.& 
textile  Industry  is  marginal  to  the  U.S. 
economy,  but  it  Is  crucial  to  the  ambitions 
of  these  countr^s  as  an  export  market  for 
their  new  production  These  countries  will 
claim,  according  to  this  report,  their  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems  are  acute,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  hard  currencies. 

It  may  well  be  that  thcise  countries  which 
are  now  exporting  copi>er  and  brass  products 
to  this  country  will  decide  that  your  Industry 
Is  marginal.  It  Is  conceivable  they  could  ask 
the  United  States  to  consider  your  Industry 
expendable  in  the  Interest  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Generally  speaking,  our  Government 
has  been  very  accommodating  to  the  wishes 
of  other  countries  on  economic  matters.  If 
this  is  likely  to  happen,  perhaps  each  of  you 
might  want  to  take  the  advice  of  the  under- 
taker who  advertised  "Investigate  our  lay- 
away  plan  ' 


A'"'<'^0\rPTJSHMFNIS  (  ^F  THE  RE- 
i'UBLICAN  a: 'MINISTRATION  IN 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  CON- 
SERVATION, 1953-60 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
E>akota  I  Mr.  Mundt  i  has  compiled  an 
excellent  report  on  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Republican  administration  in  nat- 
ural resources  and  conservation.  I  a^.k 
unanimous  consent  that  ..his  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Accomplishments  of  thx  Republican  Admtk- 

IST«ATIOW  IN    NaTTTKAL  RiSOtmCtS   AND  CON- 
BBKVATTOV.    1953^0 

(By  US.  Senator  Karl  E.  Ml-ndt.  of  South 
Dakota) 

More  progress  has  been  made  between  Jan- 
uary 1953  and  May  1960  In  the  intelligent 
conservation,  prvident  use.  and  orderly  de- 
velopment of  America's  priceless  natural  re- 
sources, than  In  any  comparable  7-year-plus 
period  In  our  history. 

With  the  Republican  Party  giving  true 
meaning  to  national  conservation  goals,  these 
have  been  some  of  the  salient  accomplish- 
ments: 

1  Vast  new  sections  of  the  arid  West  have 
been  opened  to  productive  life  through  the 
Republican  admiivistration's  insistence  on 
accelerated  construction  of  reclamation 
dams  and  reservoirs. 

2.  Unprecedented  Increasf^s  in  tJ.e  pr  "Auc- 
tion of  hydroelectric  pi  wtr  Lave  Cijntr;buted 


to   a   blossoming   of    iiida.si.ria;   de\eiopruet  t 
throughout  many  of  iiie  Wesu^rn  States 

3.  Our  great  network  of  r.iiijo::.^.  park-  has 
been  expanded  aud  re\iUa.^aed 

4.  Plah  and  wlldlLle  cwi.->ervaiion  hi* 
moved  forward  at.  «  .-nu-  urunatched  in  prf  - 
vlovis  history. 

6.  Effective  steps  have  been  taken  to  in- 
sure wise  development  of  our  mineral  re- 
sources. 

6.  During  fiscal  year  1959.  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment took  In  revenues  of  over  $136,700,000 
from  the  conservation  and  development  of 
the  Nation's  public  domain  lands  Since 
1786,  total  revenues  from  the  lease  and  sale 
of  public  domain  lands  and  resources  have 
exceeded  $2  billion.  The  significance  of  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  of  this  sum  has 
come  in  since  January  1953  needs  little  em- 
phaslatlng.  At  the  same  time — recognizing 
the  growing  values  of  public  domain  lands 
under  departmental  management — a  set 
of  stringent  antispeculatlon  policies  have 
been  adopted  to  provide  full  protection  of 
tlie  public  interest. 

7.  The  urgent  short-term  and  long-range 
water  needs  of  the  Nation  are  being  met 
through  imaginative  new  progr.ims. 

8  Statehood  has  been  won  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  thus  opening  vast  new  resource 
reserves  to  Increased  productivity  and  de- 
velopment. 

9.  Important  new  programs  have  been 
lauriched  to  conserve  and  develop  the  human 
resource  represented  bv  our  Indian  popula- 
Uon. 

This  list  consists  of  only  the  highlights  of 
a  massive  total  conservation  upsurge  that 
has,  directly  or  Indirectly,  helped  to  better 
the  lives  of  all  Americans  under  the  Re- 
publican administration. 

These  striking  accomplishments,  achieved 
through  forward-looking  programs,  are  In 
close  accord  with  the  basic  conservation 
philosophy  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Promotion  of  cooperative  planning  and 
effort — teamwork — In  natural  resource  con- 
servation and  development  has  been  a  cor- 
nerstone of  the  jKisitive  resource  policies  of 
the  Elsenhower-Nixon  Republican  adminis- 
tration. This  teamwork  approach  has  paved 
the  way  for  a  resource  development  effort 
by  both  public  and  private  enterprl.se  with- 
out parallel  In  our  history.  The  1953-60 
period  se«ns  certain  to  go  down  In  history 
as  our  most  golden  era  In  resource  progress. 

The  Republican  Party  is  keenly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  today's  generation  has  a  solemn 
obligation  to  conserve  our  physical  and 
scenic  resources  for  tomorrow's  children.  At 
the  some  time,  the  Nation's  high  standards 
of  living  give  ample  proof  that  Intelligent 
conservation  and  orderly  development  of 
natural  resources  are  compatible. 

REXTLAMATION 

Tcxlay — after  nearly  50  years  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  reclamation  program 
which  was  proposed  and  started  by  the  Re- 
publican Party  under  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt — some  7.500,000  acres  of  Irrigable 
land  In  the  17  Western  States  are  served  by 
reclamation  projects.  Power-generating  ca- 
pacity stands  at  more  than  5  million  kilo- 
watts. Crops  produced  with  reclam.ition 
water  are  worth  nearly  $1  billion  a  year. 

These  are  Impressive  figures. 

But  far  more  impressive  is  the  record  trf 
accomplishment  in  the  more  recently  1953- 
60  Republican  years.  This  Republican  ad- 
ministratloQ  has  under  way  the  largest  water 
resources  construction  program  In  history — 
a  record  $1.2  billlcai  was  requested  In  the 
1961  budget  for  flood  control,  navigation, 
irrigation,  power,  and  r<iaed  wator  resourcee 
projects. 

In  the  field  of  reclanaatlon.  since  1953  the 
Republican  Administration  has  sponsored, 
and  Congress  has  authorized,  51  reclamation 


proJecU.  or  project  units,  including  the  bil- 
lion-dollar Colorado  River  storage  projscU 
the  largest  reclamation  undertaking  ever 
appru%-ed  In  a  single  piece  of  legislation 

Included  also  were  the  Glendo  Unit  of 
the  Missouri  River  Ba^m  project  In  Wyo- 
ming, recently  dedicated  the  Talent  division 
of  the  Rogue  River  Basin  project  in  Oregon; 
the  Trlruty  River  divUlon  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  in  California:  the  Lavaca 
Flats,  Mirage  Plats  extension,  and  ONelll 
Units  of  the  Missouri  River  Biisin  project 
In  Nebraska. 

Taken  together,  these  51  new  projects  or 
project  umts  will  have  a  storage  capacity 
of  nearly  42  million  acre-feet — an  increase 
of  50  percent  over  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
Uons  storage  capacity  In  mld-1953. 

These  51  new  projects  will  ultimately  pro- 
vide full  or  supplemenUil  Irrigation  water 
for  nearly  890,000  acres  of  land— an  area 
larger  than  Rhode  Island  and  a  12  percent 
increase  over  the  total  irrigable  acreage  Qf 
reclamation  projects  for  the  1953  crop  year. 
Their  hydroelectric  powerplants  will  de- 
liver each  year  about  8'..  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  energy — an  increase  of  one-third 
over  the  total  energy  generated  at  Bure.-.u 
hydroelectric  plants  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1953 — the  last  fiscal  year 
planned  by  the  Truman  administration. 

Over  the  same  7-year  period,  on  some  of 
these  projects  and  on  units  of  others  author- 
ized earlier,  the  administration  has  under- 
taken 44  new  construction  starts  including 
nine  supplementary  projects,  and  Involving 
a  total  present  and  future  Investment  of 
nearly  a  billion  dollars. 

For  the  8  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1961, 
the  Department  of  Interior  has  had  or  re- 
quested a  total  of  $1,765  million  appropri- 
ated for  the  work  of  Its  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. In  other  words,  nearly  one  dollar  out 
of  every  three  made  available  for  reclamation 
activities  since  190i  ($4,723  million*  will 
have  been  appropriated  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

This  Impressive  financial  6upp>ort  for  west- 
em  resource  development  has  been  possible 
In  spite  of  record  peacetime  defense  costs, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  every  fiscal 
year  but  one,  the  Congress  controlled  In 
every  session  but  one  by  the  Democrats,  has 
failed  to  appropriate  as  much  money  as  the 
RepuWlcan  administration  requested  for 
reclamation  work. 

The  Importance  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram to  the  West  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  deliver  an- 
nually about  260  billion  gallons  of  water  for 
106  municipalities  and  68  industrial  entitles 
scattered  throughout  the  West  IrrlgatloB 
water  Is  delivered  to  more  than  128,000  farms, 
embracing  more  than  8  million  acres  These 
farms  produce  crops  valued  at  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion annually.  The  daily  activities  of  nearly 
10  million  persons  who  live  on  farms  In  In- 
dustrial areas,  and  in  cities  provided  with 
water  from  reclamation  projects  are  vitally 
affected  by  these  artificially  developed  sup- 
plies of  life-giving  water. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  spectacular 
accomplishments  in  reclamation  by  the 
Bisenhower-Nlxon  Republican  administra- 
tion in  the  short  span  of  a  little  more  than 
7  years.  The  results  of  this  achievement 
have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability,  not  only  of  the  West,  but 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  addition  to  authorization  of  the  blUlon- 
dollar  Colorado  River  Storage  project,  which 
win  store  and  transport  water  for  consump- 
tion in  a  four-State,  semiarid  area  larger 
than  New  England,  a  second  far-reaching 
legislative  accomplishment  of  the  Eisen- 
hower-Nlxon  administration  was  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  loarl^  r.  :i^ 
grants  for  local  construction  of  smaii  ;  .es« 
than    (o    million    In    Federal    psrucipation  i 
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reclamation  prjjects  and  distribution  sys- 
tems for  existing  reclamation  Irrigation  proj- 
ects. Tills  program — long  advocated  by  west- 
ern water- user  ^oups — was  not  finally  au- 
thorized until  1955.  yet  a  total  of  nearly  $40 
million  had  been  appropriated  for  loans  and 
grants  by  early  1960,  and  other  requests  were 
awaiting  final  action. 

A  third  highly  significant  legislative  mile- 
stone of  this  Republican  administration  In 
regard  to  reclamation  was  pn.spRse  of  Public 
Law  85-300.  known  as  the  W-^-  Supply  Act 
of  1958. 

This  act  provides  authority  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  make  provision  for  storage,  not  only 
for  lmm.edlate  but  also  for  future  water  sup- 
ply needs  in  connection  with  Federal  multi- 
purpose projects,  thereby  permitting  the 
Federal  Government  and  local  Interests  to 
share  equitably  In  the  benefits  of  multiple- 
purpose  construction. 

HYDROELECTRIC    POWER 

Some  indication  of  the  almost  incredible 
scope  of  the  natural  resource  accomplis^)- 
ments  of  the  Republican  administration 
may  be  found  In  an  examination  of  the  re- 
sults achieved  from  a  single  phase  of  con- 
servation in  a  single  area  of  America. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  today,  with  Its 
plentiful  and  low-cost  hydroelectric  energy — 
Increasing  more  than  twofold  In  the  years 
since  1953 — is  the  strong  right  arm  of  a 
burgeoning  era  of  progress  and  prosperity. 
In  little  more  than  7  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Columbia  River  power  system  grew 
from  two  multipurpose  dams — ^Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  with  an  Installed  capacity 
of  1,814,400  kilowatts — to  17  multipurpose 
projects  completed  or  under  construction 
with  an  ultimate  installed  capacity  of 
7.818,650  kilowatts. 

Currently,  the  Pacific  Northwest  region 
has  161  hydroelectric  plants  with  nearly 
10.800.000  kilowatts  of  installed  capacity — 
two-thirds  of  them  completed  or  placed 
under  construction  during  this  administra- 
tion 

Pre.'.ent;v  ui.der  construction,  scheduled, 
or  under  act.ve  consideration  are  74  addi- 
tional projects  with  an  Installed  capacity 
of  nearly  12  million  kilowatts.  Half  of  this 
capacity  is  either  actively  under  construc- 
tion now.  or  firmly  scheduled. 

Since  1953.  power  generated  at  Federal 
dams  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  totaled 
228.3  billion  kilowatt-hours — a  figure-  nearly 
three  and  one-half  greater  than  that  for 
the  preceding  10  years.  During  this  same 
period,  generation  from  non-Federal  dams 
nearly  doubled. 

Over  $1.5  billion  has  been  allocated  to 
power  facilities  in  the  short  span  of  some- 
thing more  than  7  years,  a  fourfold  Increase 
over  the  total  for  the  previous  10  years 
due  to  the  progressive  construction  of  hydro- 
elec-r:-  cl.ims  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
teriors Bureau  of  Reclamation,  together 
with  the  transmission  facilities  of  Interior's 
Bonneville  Power  Administration.  As  of 
May  1.  I960  more  than  $647  million  has 
been  repaid  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury from  power  revenues — all  of  this  un- 
der the  Republican  administration. 

I  RECREATIONAL   RESOCRCES 

Probably  in  no  other  area  of  our  na- 
tional life  are  the  immediate  demands 
being  placed  on  an  Invaluable  resource  by 
the  explosive  nature  of  our  population 
growth  more  dramatically  Illustrated  than 
in  the  Increasing  pressures  on  America's 
recreational  resources. 

Fantastic  as  they  have  been,  the  Nation's 
population  gains  do  not  begin  to  approach 
the  corresponding  rate  of  Increase  In  out- 
door recreational  activities  by  countless  mil- 
lions of  .^.T-.pricans. 


In  our  national  parks,  for  example,  there 
were  just  1  million  visitors  In  1920.  By 
1959  this  figure  had  risen  to  over  62  mil- 
lion— an  Increase  of  more  than  8.000  per- 
cent— and  the  upward  curve  was  continuing. 

In  the  progressive  years  of  the  Republican 
administration,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior spearheaded  intensified  efforts  of 
recreational  planners  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  provide  wholesome  outdoor  rec- 
reational facilities  for  the  multiplying  mil- 
lions of  Americans  today — and  to  assure  at 
least  corresponding  benefits  for  the  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 

Through  the  dynamic  programs  of  Its 
agencies,  the  Department.  In  less  than  8 
years,  has  achieved  advances  In  this  Im- 
portant era  of  national  life  unmatched  in 
previous  history.  These  were  some  of  the 
accomplishments : 

1.  The  National  Park  Service,  with  Its  10- 
year  program.  Mission  66,  made  spectacular 
forward  strides  In  preserving,  protecting, 
and  improving  the  Irreplaceable  National 
Park  System.  At  the  same  time,  since  Jan- 
uary 1953.  more  than  600.000  acres  have 
been  added  to  the  system,  and  a  number  of 
new  areas  have  been  established  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Including  the  establishment  of  the  29th  na- 
tional park  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  to- 
tal budget  for  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice for  the  first  4  years  of  Mission  66 — 
a  sum  approaching  $300  million — exceeded 
the  total  for  the  13  years  prior  to  this  ad- 
ministration. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  whose 
prime  respxjnslblllty  Is  development  of  Irri- 
gation for  the  water-hungry  West,  estab- 
lished Important  new  water  recreational  fa- 
cilities in  the  arid  areas  of  the  Nation 
through  the  creation  of  great  manmade 
lakes  at  reservoirs. 

3.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  carried 
out  far-reaching  programs  to  provide  abun- 
dant supplies  of  fish  and  game  for  recrea- 
tional htmtlng  without  depleting  wildlife 
resources. 

4.  In  less  spectacular,  but  equally  Im- 
portant ways,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
made  positive  contributions  to  Improving 
and  Increasing  America's  recreational  facil- 
ities. 

Under  M^lon  66.  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice— which  Administers  about  180  areas  of 
scenic,  scientific,  or  historical  Importance — 
made  rapid  strides  during  the  Republican 
administration  years  In  restoration  and  de- 
velopment of  park  areas. 

When  this  long-range  program  was  In- 
augurated In  1956,  the  Nation's  parks  were 
neither  staffed  nor  equipped  to  protect 
their  irreplaceable  features,  nor  to  provide 
proper  facilities  for  the  Increasing  millions 
of  visitors — expected  to  reach  or  surpass  a 
total  of  80  million  when  Mission  66  Is  cc«n- 
pleted.  Lodging  and  eating  facilities  were 
inadequate  and  outmoded.  Interpretive 
services  for  proper  park  enjoyment  were 
lacking,  while  priceless  park  facilities  were 
deteriorating. 

From  mld-1956  to  early  1960.  the  Park 
Service,  through  the  investment  of  more 
than  $100  million,  provided  new  and  better 
park  roads,  trails,  parkways,  visitor  cen- 
ters, museums,  campsites,  utility  systems, 
and  a  variety  of  Interpretive  services 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  sign.  "A  Mis- 
sion 66  Project"  became  a  familiar  land- 
mark to  millions  of  traveling  Americans. 
Again,  all  of  this  under  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration. 

During  the  same  period,  private  enterprise 
Invested  more  than  $17  million  to  provide 
new  hotels,  lodges,  motels,  restaurants,  and 
other  accommodations  which  allow  park 
visitors  to  do  more  than  merely  drive 
through  park  areas. 

In  the  years  of  the  Elsenhower-NlJton  Re- 
publican administration,  the  Department  of 


the  Interior  moved  to  salvage  some  of  the 
remaining  potential  park  areas  when  It  re- 
quested Congress  to  approve  legislation 
which  would  authorise  the  acquisition  of  at 
least  three  additional  national  shoreline 
areas. 

In  1959.  the  national  wildlife  refuge  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department's  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  recorded  some  10  million 
visitors — In  contrast  with  about  3.5  million 
In  1951. 

Like  other  owners  of  land  In  scenic  areas 
away  from  metropolitan  centers,  Indian 
tribal  groups  during  the  progressive  years 
of  this  administration  have  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  attractiveness  of  certain 
reservation  areas  to  sportsmen  and  tour- 
ists. The  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  in 
Arizona,  for  example,  has  on  Its  reservation 
about  80  percent  of  that  State's  trout  stream 
mileage.  It  created  a  large  manmade  lake  In 
a  mountain  setting,  stocked  It  with  fish,  and 
laid  out  500  summer  cottage  sites  for  lease. 
In  this  and  other  ways,  the  Indiana  during 
this  administration — with  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — de- 
veloped Important  new  recreational  resources 
for  the  enjoyment  of  many  Americans. 

Recognizing  America's  swiftly  growing  In- 
terest In  water  recreation,  the  administra- 
tion won  congressional  appftval  of  recreation 
as  one  of  the  specific  beneficial  uses  of  the 
gigantic  upper  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect. 

This  enormous  project  will  contribute  not 
only  large  amounts  of  water  for  Irrigation 
and  hydroelectric  power  generation,  but  also, 
because  of  the  positive  conservation  leader- 
ship of  this  administration,  will  create  a 
great  network  of  manmade  lakes  which  will 
provide  many  hours  of  wholesome  recreation 
for  our  growing  population  In  years  to  come. 

Use  of  the  manmade  reservoir  lakes  of  the 
Department's  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
mounted  phenomenally  during  the  Repub- 
lican administration.  In  1955,  some  10  mil- 
lion people  visited  and  enjoyed  the  water 
recreational  facilities  of  reclamation  reser- 
voirs. By  1959  a  total  of  19.5  million  per- 
sons used  these  recreational  resources — an 
increase  of  almost  100  percent  In  about  6 
years. 

nsH    AND    WlLDMfX    CONSEXVATTON 

Typical  of  the  greater  recognition  given 
during  this  administration  to  the  need  for 
Improved  conservation  of  our  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  was  the  reorganization  of  the 
Department's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  un- 
der the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956. 

Under  this  far-reaching  legislation,  the 
sport  fisheries  and  wildlife  and  the  com- 
mercial fisheries  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  divided  into  separate  bureaus  of 
the  Service  under  a  Conunlssloner.  A  new 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  des- 
ignated to  supervise  all  fish  and  wildlife 
programs. 

A  spectacular  action  under  this  adminis- 
tration was  the  laying  of  the  necessary 
groundwork  for  establishment  of  the  9  mil- 
lion acre  Arctic  Wildlife  Range,  an  area  three 
times  as  large  as  any  existing  American  na- 
tional wildlife  area.  When  the  action  Is  com- 
pleted, the  total  of  national  wildlife  areas 
will  soar  close  to  27  million  acres — protected 
for  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

In  the  period  of  little  more  than  7  years, 
a  total  of  23  refuges,  with  a  total  acreage  of 
114,152  In  22  States,  were  added  to  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system,  and  action 
was  begun  for  the  establishment  of  several 
others. 

Another  outstanding  action  was  passage  of 
the  new  $3  duck  stamp  law  designed  to  great- 
ly accelerate  additions  to  the  network  of 
national  waterfowl  refuges  In  the  foiir  fly- 
ways.  The  Duck  Stamp  Act  of  1958  ended 
the  diversion  of  duck  stamp  funds  for  other 
than  refuge  purposes.    Under  It,  all  net  rev- 
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enues  on  stamp  sales  are  earmarked  for  se- 
lection and  acquisition  of  habitat  for  water- 
fowl. 

Highly  Important  In  the  conservation  and 
development  of  the  Nation's  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  were  these  additional  departmental 
action  during  the  Elsenhower-Nlxon  Repub- 
lican administration. 

1  A  controversial  issue  which  had  been 
unsolved  for  many  years — oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing on  refuges — was  settled  by  prohibiting 
such  activity  on  national  wildlife  refuges  in 
the  48  contiguous  States  except  In  case  of 
oil  drainage. 

a  In  the  Interest  of  the  salmon  fishery  of 
the  Northwest,  the  Department  of  Interior 
actively  urged  that  no  further  dams  be  built 
on  the  Middle  Snake  River  In  Idaho  t>elow 
the  mouth  of  the  Imnaha  until  other  possi- 
bilities for  water  storage  on  that  river  system 
had  been  thoroughly  explored  and  considered 
3  Amendmenu  to  the  Coordination  Act  of 
1946  were  sponsored  by  the  Department  and 
now  make  possible  enhancement  of  fish  and 
wildlife  values,  as  well  as  the  mitigation  of 
losses  of  such  values  in  Federal  water  de- 
velopment projects.  These  amendments 
make  Improvement  of  fish  and  wildlife  a 
specific  purpose  of  Federal  water  resource 
projects-  m.kl..g  fl>h  and  wildlife  an  equal 
partner  In  this  resource  development  field. 
4.  The  Federal  aid  program  administered 
by  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  resulted  in 
new  high  marks  of  conservation  progress. 
The  magnitude  of  this  program  may  be 
Judged  by  the  expenditures  since  January 
1953.  A  total  of  some  $150  mUllon— Federal 
aid  and  State  funds  combined — was  Invested 
by  the  various  States  on  Federal  aid  projects 
for  the  restoration  of  game,  and  nearly  $50 
million  for  the  restoration  of  flsh.  This,  of 
course,  did  not  include  restoration  project* 
wholly  financed  by  the  States.  In  the  Fed- 
eral aid  fish  restoration  work.  States  com- 
pleted or  Initiated  construction  of  186  lakes 
with  a  total  surface  of  25.000  acres.  For  the 
restoration  of  game.  States  acquired  In  fee 
title,  through  the  Federal  aid  program,  ap- 
proximately 11,4  million  acres  of  land  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $45  million,  about  one- 
third  of  which  is  being  used  for  waterfowl 
management. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  23  new  refuges  estab- 
lished In  the  national  refuge  system,  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  also  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  more  than  40  new  units  In 
the  system  of  cooperative  areas — Federal 
lands  operated  as  wildlife  management  areas 
by  the  States  under  agreements  developed  by 
the   F1.<;h   and   Wildlife   Service 

6.  Research  In  the  early  years  of  the  ad- 
ministration proved  a  definite  link  between 
unwise  use  of  pesticides  and  the  destruction 
of  aereral  species  of  desirable  birds,  land 
animals,  and  fish  As  a  result  of  these  find- 
ings, the  Department  supported  legislation 
which  authorizes  long-range  studies  on  the 
effects  of  pesticides  and  to  recommend  for- 
mulations and  practices  which  would  not  en- 
danger flsh  and  wildlife.  A  measure  of  the 
growing  Importance  attached  to  this  projrram 
may  be  seen  In  the  fact  that  the  1958  appro- 
priation of  $280,000  was  increased  to  $2,565,- 
000  In  1959. 

At  the  same  time,  departmental  programs 
aimed  at  combating  various  forms  of  threats 
to  our  commercial  fisheries  resources  made 
Important  progress  since  January  1953  For 
example,  explosive  Increases  In  the  abun- 
dance of  sea  lampreys  In  the  Great  Lakes  In 
recent  years  brought  about  the  destruction 
of  the  once  valuable  lake  trout  fisheries  In 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan  and  greatly 
reduced  the  trout  population  In  Lake  Supe- 
rior. During  the  productive  years  of  this 
Republican  administration,  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  developed  electrical 
barriers  to  kill  spawning  adult  lampreys,  and 
chemical  lamprlcldes  to  kill  developing  lam- 
prey larvae  In  the  spawning  stream  gravels 
These   methods   show    excellent   promise    of 


reducing  the  lamprey  populations  to  low 
levels  so  that  the  valuable  lake  trout  fishery 
can  be  restored. 

Here.  too.  the  Republican  concept  of  team- 
work between  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies, together  with  private  Industry,  has  led 
to  a  unified  approach  to  the  problems  of  our 
commercial  fishing  Industry. 

7.  A  program  of  standards  development  for 
Inspection  fishery  products  was  Initiated  by 
the  Depxartment's  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  and  was  carried  out  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Industry.  The  result  has 
been  development  of  five  voluntary  UjB. 
standards  for  major  fishery  products.  These 
standards  define  the  characteristics  of  good 
quality  flsh  and  are  available  to  everyone. 

SOUND  PT7BLIC  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

During  fiscal  year  1959,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  took  In  revenues  of  over  $136,- 
700.000  from  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  public  domain  lands. 
Since  the  Bureau  was  created  In  1946,  reve- 
nues have  totaled  more  than  $1.2  billion. 
Over  80  percent  of  these  revenues  have  come 
In  since  the  Republican  administration  took 
office  in  1953.  Since  that  year  revenues  have 
exceeded  appropriations  by  more  than  6  4 
to  1. 

Major  developmental  actions  affecting  the 
resource  programs  of  the  public  domain  in 
recent  years  have  included  the  opening  of 
some  20  million  acres  of  northern  Alaska 
lands  to  mining  and  mineral  letksing  develop- 
ment. The  area  Is  known  as  PLO  82  and  Is 
adjacent  to  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 
The  opening  of  these  lands  to  exploration 
and  development  may  pave  the  way  for  major 
new  economic  development  for  the  new  State. 

Of  no  less  Importance  to  the  conservation 
of  public  lands  has  been  the  recent  improve- 
ment of  fire  detection  and  suppression  meth- 
ods In  the  western  States.  The  Bureau  has 
placed  into  effect  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
DeF>artmenfs  responsibilities  under  Public 
Law  167,  which  provides  for  multiple  use  of 
surface  resources  on  public  lands  and  pro- 
tects the  public  Interest  In  those  resources 
through  regulatory  provisions.  Public  Law 
167  represents  the  moet  Important  change  In 
the  mining  laws  since  enactment  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  vital  conservation  measures 
in  history. 

MINERALS    AND    METALS    PROGRAMS 

Twice.  In  1957  and  1958.  the  Republican 
administration  presented  a  comprehensive 
minerals  program  to  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress.  Congress  failed  both  times 
to  enact  this  reccMnmended  legislation.  The 
only  significant  portion  of  the  two  major 
minerals  programs  which  was  authorized  by 
Congress  was  the  long-range  domestic  min- 
erals exploration  plan.  ThU  legislation 
established  the  Office  of  Minerals  Explora- 
tion within  the  Dejsartment  of  the  Interior. 
The  program  of  this  office  provides  for  the 
sharing  of  the  risk  between  the  Government 
and  private  Industry  to  carry  out  minerals 
exploration  projects  which  would  not  nor- 
mally be  undertaken  with  private  capital 
alone. 

The  administration  has  also  recommended 
passage  of  S.  1537.  which  would  establish 
policy  guidelines  by  the  Congress,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Government  in  recommending 
and  establishing  minerals  programs.  The 
effect  of  such  legislation  would  make  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  and  healthy  miner- 
als Industry  a  major  consideration  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  has  not  been 
enacted. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Mines  continues  Its  emphasis  on  research 
Involving  high- temperature  and  special- 
structural  metals,  and  Is  attempting  to 
develop  new  uses  for  materials  having  un- 
usual properties. 

An  outstanding  accomplishment  of  the 
Bureau  during  1959  was  the  development  of 


a  meth^Kl  for  making  shaped  castings  of 
molytxlenum  at  the  ElectrometallurglcaJ  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Albany.  Oreg.  Re- 
cently, deposition  of  high  purity  tungsten 
into  simple  controlled  shapes  by  a  novel 
process  developed  by  the  Bureau  has  gen- 
erated tremendous  Interest  among  the  de- 
signers of  missiles.  Its  possible  application 
In  helping  to  solve  the  problems  Incident  to 
high-temperature  alloys  is  significant. 

Emphasis  was  placed  by  the  Department's 
geological  survey  on  the  development  of  new 
geologic  concepts,  techniques,  and  tools  to 
aid  in  the  search  for  mineral  deposits  and  to 
determine  the  water  supplies  of  the  Nation. 

As  a  result  of  geochemlcal  research,  a  tung- 
sten deposit  was  located  in  western  Colorado, 
and  new  methods  of  interpreting  rock  altera- 
tions and  geochemlcal  anomalies  led  to  a 
major  discovery  of  sUver-lead-zmc  ore  In 
Utah.  About  $11.7fO.OOO  for  geologic  and 
mineral  resources  surveys  and  mapping  will 
be  expended  during  the  1960  fiscal  year. 

After  failure  of  the  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  to  enact  either  recommended  pro- 
gram, quotas  on  Imports  of  lead  and  zinc 
were  ImjJosed  by  President  Eisenhower, 
October  1.  1958.  In  conjunction  with  mod- 
erately Increased  consumption,  these  quotas 
served  to  Improve  the  situation  of  these  two 
commodities  during  1959.  Mine  production 
of  lead  and  zinc  have  Increased. 

By  proclamations  dated  March  10  and 
April  30,  1059.  the  President  provided  for 
regulating  Imports  of  crude  oil  and  Its  prin- 
cipal products  Into  the  United  States.  Sub- 
sequently, regulations  were  Issued  Imple- 
menting the  proclamations  and  establishing 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an  Oil 
Import  Administration  under  the  direction 
of  an  Administrator  and  an  Oil  Imp>ort 
Appeals  Board. 

This  program  was  Initiated  to  encourage  a 
healthy  climate  for  domestic  oil  exploration. 

MINERAL  RKSOUBCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Under  the  Elsenhower-Nlxon  policy  of 
"creative  conservation."  the  years  since  Jan- 
uary' 1953  have  witnessed  a  period  of  rapid 
economic  growth  and  scientific  advancement 
despite  substantial  defense  stockpiling  of 
strategic  materials  During  this  period,  the 
Nation's  mines  and  mineral  plants  have  sus- 
tained a  high  level  of  output  and.  largely 
through  Improved  technology.  develoi>ed  new 
resources  to  meet  future  needs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Republican  admin- 
istration, petroleum  production  from  the 
public  lands  amounted  to  some  80  million 
barrels  a  year. 

Today — just  a  little  more  than  7  years 
later — annual  production  has  soared  to  more 
than  142  million  barrels — enough  oil  to  beat 
5  million  homes. 

In  1949.  124  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  was  extracted  from  public  domaia 
lands. 

By  early  1960.  this  total  had  been  raised 
to  nearly  446  billion  cubic  feet — an  Increase 
of  more  than  300  billion  cubic  feet  in  a 
decade. 

In  1949.  there  were  some  22.000  outstand- 
ing mineral  leases  on  public  lands  in  the 
United  States  covering  slightly  over  19  mil- 
lion acres. 

Today — after  little  more  than  7  years  of 
this  Republican  administration — over  107 
million  acres  are  covered  by  more  than 
132.000  leases. 

As  with  water  and  land  resources,  the 
spectacular  advances  In  mineral  resource 
development  since  January  1953  have  been 
made  possible  In  large  measure  by  the  suc- 
cessful sponsoring  by  the  administration  of 
vital  new  legislative  measures. 

Passage  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  in  1953  marked  the  beginning  of 
Federal  mineral  leasing  of  offshore  sub- 
merged lands  and  the  rapid  expansion  of 
private  exploratory  development  Investment* 
In  mineral  production. 
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ProMd.ng  legal  sanction  for  the  applica- 
tion o:  modern  day  multiple-use  land  man- 
agement. Public  Law  585  of  1954  openf^l 
the  door  CO  mining  and  mineral  leasing  d^-- 
veloptnent  on  the  s;inie  tracts  of  land.  This 
law  was  loUowed  a  rear  later  by  two  laws, 
one  authorizing  the  extraction  of  uranium 
and  other  source  mnterlals  from  lignite  coal 
depoeits.  and  the  other  permitting  mining 
cl.'ims  on  some  7.2  million  acres  set  aside 
83   power   and   wa'er  sites  in  24  States. 

In  1955,  Congress  passed  Republican- 
backed  legislation  often  described  as  the 
most  important  single  conservation  measure 
since  p:»£sage  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  in 
1934.  Public  Law  167.  the  Multiple  Surface 
Use  Act.  had  the  eflect  of  unlocking  Im- 
mense values  of  surface  resoxirces  on  mil- 
lions of  acres  in  dormant  and  abandoned 
mining  claln^ 

Early  In  the  administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  initiated  an  Incentive 
program  to  encourage  exploration  for  do- 
mestic sources  of  critical  and  strategic  min- 
erals and  metals  by  providing  for  Oovern- 
meiic  participation  In  the  costs  and  risks 
Involved. 

The  program  Is  unique  in  that  for  the  first 
time  a  Joint  effort  was  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  Industry  for  minerals  ex- 
ploration. The  results  have  been  highly  sat- 
isfactory, adding  substantial  mineral  re- 
serves to  the  Nation's  resources. 

MEETINC    OUR    WATER    PROBLEM 

Realizing  that  the  enormous  demands  for 
water  will  continue  to  increase  as  our  popu- 
lation expands  and  our  standard  of  living 
rises,  the  Elsenhower  administration  ha« 
pursued  with  urgency  a  vigorous  program  to 
find  an  economical  means  of  converting  sa- 
line water. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  OflBce  of 
Saline  Water  has  already  made  a  sevenfold 
reduction  In  the  cost  of  converting  salt 
water  to  fresh  water  and  the  outlook  for  the 
future  Is  bright,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic-controlled  Congress  has  refu-^ed 
In  4  years  out  of  the  last  7  to  appropriate 
as  much  money  as  requested  for  this  pro- 
gram 

Saline  water  conversion  pilot  plant  tests 
give  strong  Indication  of  a  breakthrough  In 
preventing  the  formation  of  scale  on  distilla- 
tion equipment.  Scale  formation  Is  one  of 
the  major  technological  problems  in  distilla- 
tion processes.  This  exciting  new  develop- 
ment will  be  utilized  In  the  first  of  five  saline 
water  conversion  demonstration  plants  to  be 
built  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
US.  Senator  Francis  Case,  of  South  Dakota, 
has  established  himself  as  a  farslghted  states- 
man In  pushing  this  program  from  the  start. 

One  of  the  plants  will  work  by  an  electro- 
dialysis  process,  and  will  be  located  In  the 
northern  Great  Plains  In  Webster.  S.  Dak. 
It  will  be  designed  to  convert  brackish. water 
to  fresh  at  the  rate  of  250.000  gallons  per  day. 

Imagine  the  blessings  which  will  be 
brought  to  the  arid  area  of  this  country,  and 
to  the  world,  if  we  can  be  successful  In  this 
program.  Republican  leadership  will  assure 
success.  If  It  Is  at  all  possible. 

STATEHOOD  WON  FOR  ALASKA  AND  BAWAn 

Congressional  approval  of  the  Republican 
platform  promise  and  President  Elsenhower's 
request  that  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  was  largely  due  to  the 
persistence  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion's ardent  statehood  advocate,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton.  As  spokes- 
man for  the  administration.  Secretary  Seaton 
helped  lead  both  statehood  campaigns. 

INDIAN    ATTAIRS 

The  policies  of  the  Republican  administra- 
tion have  struck  at  the  root  of  the  problems 
of  the  American  Indian,  and  mark  a  turning 
point  In  the  hlstorv  of  Indian  affairs  in  the 
United  States 

In  1953.  only  79  percent  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  on  reser- 


V  it;  r.£  were  enrolled  in  school.  For  the  cur- 
rent school  term,  the  Qgxire  Is  93  percent. 
-■  ;  A  hen  the  new  term  begins  In  the  fall 
;,nerp  will  be  facilities  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  all  school-a^e  Indian  chil- 
dren on  reservations  throughout  the  United 
States,  most,  of  course,  being  located  In  the 
Western  States. 

During  this  administration,  the  Depart- 
ment has  taken  positive  steps  to  repair  the 
damages  of  past  educational  deficiencies 
among  adult  Indian  people.  Today,  an  adult 
education  program  Is  being  conducted  at  80 
locations,  and  3,000  Indians  and  native 
Alaskans  are  enrolled. 

Since  1956,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
also  has  conducted  a  program  of  vocational 
training  In  trade  schools  and  on-the-job 
training  In  Industrial  plants. 

IN    CONCLtrsiON 

Never  in  our  history  has  there  been  such 
progress.  In  so  short  a  time,  to  benefit  so 
many  people,  us  the  progress  made  under  the 
Republican  administration  In  Its  two  terms. 


COMMERCE,  i  RANSPORTATION, 

BUSINESS— A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF 
ADVANCES  IN  THESE  FIELDS  UN- 
DER THE  REPUBLICAN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION,  1953-60 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce during  the  past  7'2  years.  This 
report  was  compiled  and  presented  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  iMr.  SchoeppelI,  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Senate  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COMMEBCZ.  Transpohtatioh,  Bitsinkss— A 
Brxet  Survey  of  Advances  in  These  Pielos 
U.vder  the  Republican  Admimistr.\tion — 
1953-60 

(By  US.  Senator  Andrew  P.  Sthoeppel.  of 
Kansas,  senior  Republican  member,  Sen- 
ate Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee ) 

Good  times  mean  more  Jobs,  good  wages 
and  decent  profits;  and  under  the  Republi- 
can administration  times  have  never  been 
better. 

The  grbss  national  product  has  soared  from 
»345  billion  In  1952  to  over  »500  billion  to- 
day. The  Department  of  Commerce,  under 
the  Republican  administration,  helped  make 
our  economy  strong. 

In  January  1953.  when  the  Republican 
administration  took  office,  the  average  weekly 
wage  in  manufacturing  was  $69  60  for  a  40- 
hour  week.    Today  it  is  991  20. 

transportation 

The  long  overdue  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
was  finally  made  a  reality  by  the  relentless 
efforts  of  the  administration,  turning  the 
Great  Lakes  area  Into  our  "fourth  seacoast." 

It  was  formally  opened  In  1959  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  President  Elsenhower 

The  NS  Savannah ,  the  world's  first  nuclear 
merchant  ship,  was  launched  In  1959  by  Mrs. 
Elsenhower  It  is  a  Joint  project  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conrunlsslon. 

The  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  was  begun  In  1956  and  is 
now  progressing  as  rapidly  as  available  funds 
will  allow.  The  Federal  financing  of  these 
highways  Is  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  thus 
directing  the  financial  burden  toward  the 
users  of  the  highways  rather  than  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer. 


Exhaustive  transportation  studies  were 
completed  with  a  view  to  stimulating  com- 
petition and  reorganizing  those  Government 
departments  directly  concerned. 

Over  500  commercial- type  Federal  activ- 
ities have  been  abolished:  for  example,  the 
Inland  Waterways  Corporation's  Federal 
barge  line  was  sold  Uj  a  private  firm,  turning 
a  deficit  llabllty  Into  a  taxpaylng  asset. 

SCIENTinC    AND    TECHNOLOGICAL    RESEARCH 

In  1960  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
began  a  full-scale  oceanographlc  examination 
which  win  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sea 
and  will  undoubtedly  uncover  new  sources  of 
food,  fuel,  and  metals.  The  Survey's  mod- 
ernized seismic  wave  warning  system  saved 
hundreds  of  lives  following  the  recent 
Chilean  earthquake. 

In  basic  scientific  research  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  is  now  In  the  vanguard, 
contributing  significantly  not  only  to  busi- 
ness but  also  to  our  national  defense  and 
space  efforts. 

The  research  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
has  brought  us  near  to  a  major  breakthrough 
in  understanding  and  predicting  the  weather 
of  the  world.  The  successful  launching  of 
the  Tiros  weather  satellite  captured  the  at- 
tention of  the  entire  world 

The  Installation  of  advanced  computers  In 
the  Patent  Office  has  revolutionized  its  patent 
search  procedure,  making  It  feasible  to  speed 
up  processing  of  an  accelerating  number  of 
patent  applications. 

BUSINESS    statistics    AND    SERVICES 

Taking  its  cue  from  the  Presidents  special 
message  to  Congress  in  March  1960,  the  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce 
launched  an  extensive  export  promotion 
program. 

It  Is  expected  that  this  export  drive  will 
contribute  significantly  to  the  attainment  of 
new  markets  and  profits  for  American  busi- 
ness and.  In  so  doing,  create  new  Jobs  and 
minimize  the  deficit  In  our  balance  of  Inter- 
national payments. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  operating  with 
the  latest  electric  computers  and  tabulating 
machines.  Is  completing  the  decenrUal  cen- 
sus of  population  In  record  time  and  with 
unparalleled  accuracy   and  efficiency. 

Various  commercial  statistics  now  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  have  been 
of  great  assistance  to  private  business 
planners 

The  Office  of  Business  Economics  has  be- 
come the  oracle  to  the  question.  "How  Is 
buslners?"  Its  basic  Indices  are  used  by 
economic  prognostlcators  and  planners  with 
greater  reliance  than  ever  before.  Govern- 
ment, labor,  and  business  can  now  plan  for 
tomorrow  without  relying  on  the  divining  rod 
approach  of  yesterday.  The  story  depicted 
by  these  economic  statistics  dramatically 
demonstrates  the  strength  of  the  free-enter- 
prise sy.'tem. 

The  Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration was  set  up  In  1953  with  25  In- 
dustry divisions  to  provide  American  business 
with  up-to-date  Information  and  advice  Its 
Office  of  Area  Development  was  established 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  diversifying  In- 
dustry and  relieving  chronic  unemployment. 
Mindful  of  the  chaos  In  Government  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  the  administration  created 
the  National  Defense  Executive  Reserve,  con- 
sisting of  business  and  professional  men  who 
would  occupy  key  posts  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

President  Eisenhower  proclaimed  1960  as 
"Visit  the  USA.  Year,"  and  It  Is  expected  that 
In  1960  there  will  be  a  20-percent  Increase 
over  1959  In  the  eimount  of  money  spent  by 
visitors  to  the  United  States.  This  money 
will  help  to  relieve  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit,  without  the  use  of  artificial  controls. 

To  demonstrate  the  t^trength  of  our  free- 
enterprise  system  and  to  achieve  better  In- 
ternational economic  relations,  the  Office  of 
International    Trade    Fairs    has    stimulated 
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US  participation  In  83  oTersea  fairs  in  28 
countries  since  1964  By  this  means,  the 
administration.  In  cooperation  with  free  en- 
terprise. Is  helping  sell  more  American  pr  >d- 
ucts  In  previously  untapped  foreign  market** 
The  Republican  administration  has  dili- 
gently administered  the  Export  Control  Act 
to  assure  an  embargo  on  trade  with  Red 
China  and  to  prevent  strategic  commodities 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists 


CORPUS  r!IRI.<=:TT  C'lTY  COUNCIL 
RECOM M  P: N  I  >.^  P  A I ) H  V.  ISLAND 
PARK  NOW— RESOLITION 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  resolution  by  the  City 
Council  of  Corpus  Chri.stl  favoring  the 
creation  of  a  national  seashore  recrea- 
tion area  on  Padre  Island 

This  resolution  was  passed  June  22, 
1960,  in  recognition  tlia'  '.'.t  need  for 
establisliment  of  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore    creates  a  public  emergency." 

The  resolution  was  foiwarded  to  me 
by  the  Honorable  Mayor  Ellroy  King 
and  was  unanimously  approved  by  Coun- 
cilmen  James  L  Barnard,  Joseph  B. 
Dunn.  Patrick  J.  Dunne.  R.  A.  Humble. 
Gabe  Lozano.  Sr.,  and  Councilwoman 
Mrs  Ray  Air  heart. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

A     RZSOLUTION    BXPRSSSINO    THE    PoSITXOM    OT 

THE  CiTT  or  Corpus  Christi  as  Being  in 
Favor  or  Creation  or  a  National  Sea- 
shore Area  on  Padre  Island;  and  Declar- 
ing AN  Emergency 

Whereas  Padre  Island  has  remained  rela- 
tively unchanged  for  centuries  as  an  object 
erf  natural  beauty;  and 

Whereas  Padre  Island  Is  a  vital  part  of 
our  natural  heritage  and  Is  unsurpassed  In 
Its  form  of  natural  beauty  anywhere  In  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  Indicated  an  Interest 
In  preserving  some  part  of  Padre  Island  In 
lU  natural  state  for  the  enjoyment  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  as  a  national 
seashore  area    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Corpus  Chri.tti.  Tex  .  this  2Zd  day  of  June 
I960.  That  this  city  council  of  the  city  of 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex  ,  favOTS  the  creation 
of  a  national  seashore  area  on  Padre  Island 
and  that  the  position  of  the  city  of  Corpus 
Chrlstl  as  so  favoring  said  national  sea- 
shore area  be  expressed  to  the  Members 
of  the  US.  Congress,  and  that  a  copy  or 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  and 
filed  with  the  proper  Federal  authorities. 

Section  1.  The  necessity  for  an  expres- 
sion from  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
city  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  an  official  session 
of  said  body,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Federal  authorities  concerned  In  the  matter 
of  creation  of  a  national  seashore  area  on 
Padre  Island,  creates  a  public  emergency  and 
an  Imperative  public  necessity  requiring  the 
suspension  of  the  charter  rule  that  no  ordi- 
nance or  resolution  shall  be  passed  finally 
on  the  date  of  Its  introduction  and  that 
such  ordinance  or  resolution  shall  be  read 
at  three  several  meetings  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, and  the  mayor  having  declared  such 
emergency  and  necessity  to  exist,  having 
requested  the  suspension  of  said  Charter 
rule  and  that  this  resolution  be  passed  fijially 
on  the  date  of  Its  introduction  and  that  this 
resolution  take   effect   and  be   In  full  force 


and  effect  from  and  after   ;:?   i^fiR^iicp.  it  Is 
accordingly   passed    and    approved,    this   the 
22(1  day  of  June  1960. 
Attest: 

Ellrot    King, 
Mayor,  the  city  of  Corpus  Christi,   Tex. 
T.  Rat  Kring, 

City  Secretary. 
Approved  as  to  legal  form  this  22d  day  of 
June  1960: 

I.    M.    Sing^, 
City  Attorney. 


FARM  CREniT   IMPI-;0\-EMENTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  and  very  capable  Senior 
Senator  of  Colorado  IMr.  Allott]  has 
written  a  report  on  farm  credit  improve- 
ments under  this  administration,  be- 
tween 1953  and  1960.  I  hope  this  im- 
portant activity  will  receive  the  wide- 
spread attention  which  it  deserves.  I 
commend  the  report  to  the  Senate  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  t>e  prmt^d 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  repKjrt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm  Credit  Improvements  Under  the  Re- 
publican Administration — 1953-60 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Gordon  Allott 
of  Colorado) 

As  a  young  lawyer  In  the  farm  community 
of  Lamar,  Colo.,  many  years  ago,  I  saw  first- 
hand the  hazards  which  beset  the  farmer 
and  have  marveled  since  that  time  at  the 
courage  and  self-reliance  with  which  the 
American  farmer  approaches  his  problems. 

Situations  outside  his  power,  such  as 
drought,  wind,  and  erosion,  create  havoc. 
Other  conditions  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol also  occur.  In  these  the  farmer  and 
rancher  can  rightly  exp>ect  assistance  from 
their  Government. 

Since  the  beginning  of  my  service  In  the 
Senate,  I  have  sought  new  legislation  to  sim- 
plify the  national  farm  credit  laws.  Every 
means  should  be  utilized  to  help  the  fanner 
help  himself  by  alleviating  the  problem  of 
obtaining  suitable  and  adequate  financing 
at  the  time  It  Is  needed. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  traditionally 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  handle  their 
myriad  of  problems  with  the  least  possible 
Government  Interference.  An  outstanding 
example  of  the  Government  working  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  the  farmer  Is  the  co- 
operative farm  credit  system  under  this  Re- 
publican administration. 

summary  or  MAJOR  accomplishments  in  the 

cooperative  farm  credit  system 

Legislative  accomplishments 

Beginning  with  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1953.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration, a  series  of  laws  have  consti- 
tuted major  steps  in  increasing  farmer  par- 
ticipation In  ownership.  Improving  credit 
service,  reducing  Federal  Government  invest- 
ment and  subsidies  in  the  system,  and 
strengthening  the  system  In  other  ways. 
Important  features  of  each  law  are  sum- 
marized below. 

A.  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1953  (Public  Law 
202,  83d  Cong) : 

1.  Established  congressional  policy  of  ln» 
creasing  borrower  participation  in  ownership 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  System. 

2.  Again  made  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration an  independent  agency  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

3.  Improved  coordination  through  chang- 
ing the  basic  organization  of  the  Governor's 
staff. 

4.  Increased  fanners  participation  In  the 
management  and  control  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  tJirough  establishment  of  tlie  Fed- 


eral Farm  Credit  Board  and  through  an  In- 
crease in  the  elected  members  of  the  district 
farm  credit  boards 

5.  Pro^-ided  for  inrre;u'-ed  decer.*.  r.iliz;,: :  .ii 
and  for  delegation  by  tlie  Fam^  Creo::  .Ad- 
ministration to  the  Federal  iand  bankf  :.:.d 
the  production  credit  c  rp  -rations-  VJCh  > 
after  January  1,  1957)  of  certain  pc  wpr>  :>:  d 
duties  of  the  administration  over  xr,e  Fed- 
eral land  bank  associations  (fonnerly  na- 
tional farm  loan  associations)  and  the  pro- 
duction credit  associations. 

The  1953  act  was  the  foundation  for  the 
subsequent  laws.  It  restated  the  objectives 
of  the  cooperative  system,  and  directed  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  to  make  recom- 
mendations of  means  for  carrying  out  these 
objectives.  The  following  acts  were  based 
on  recommendations  made  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board. 

B  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1955  (Public  Law 
347.  84th  Cong.)  : 

1    Federal  land  banks: 

(a)  Loan  service  of  land  banks  to  part- 
time  farmers  was  expanded;  more  than  30,- 
CXK)  loans  amounting  to  about  $160  million 
were  made  to  part-time  farmers  through 
1959. 

(b)  Permitted  land  bank  loans  to  be 
closed  on  the  basis  of  appraisals  by  land 
bank  designees. 

(c)  Eliminated  the  restriction  that  loans 
to  farming  corf>oratlons  be  limited  to  live- 
stock operations  so  that  land  banks  may 
make  loons  to  closely  held  or  family-type 
fanning  corporations.  Loans  totaling  about 
(24  million  were  made  to  387  such  corpora- 
tions through  1959.  > 

(d)  Increased  the  land  bank  loea  limit 
from  $100,000  to  $200,000.  Since  the  1955 
act  about  777  loans  were  made  for  amounts 
exceeding  $100,000. 

2.  Production  credit  associations; 

(a)  Authorized  the  production  credit  as- 
sociations to  pay  dividends  on  class  A  (in- 
vestment )  stock  without  requiring  like  divi- 
dends to  be  paid  on  class  B    (voting)    stock. 

(b)  Removed  restrictions  on  guarantee 
funds  of  production  credit  associations, 
thereby  giving  the  associations  more  freedom 
In  the  use  of  their  capital  funds  to  meet  the 
credit  needs  of  their  members. 

3.  Banks  for  cooperatives: 

(aj  Provided  a  plan  under  which  the  bor- 
rowers from  the  banks  for  cooperatives  will 
gradually  acquire  ownership  of  the  banks 
and  retire  all  Government-owned  stock  in 
the  banks. 

(b)  Provided  for  retirement  of  Govern- 
ment-owned stock  in  the  banks  through 
quarterly  stock  purchases  by  borrowers  and 
from  net  savings  of  the  banks 

(CI  Reorganized  the  Central  Bank  for  Co- 
operatives and  provided  for  election  by  Its 
bonowers  and  by  district  banks  for  coopera- 
tives of  three  members  of  the  seven-member 
board  of  directors.  Directors  not  so  elected 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

C.  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1956  (Public  Lew 
809,  84th  Cong.)  : 

1.  Merged  the  production  credit  corpora- 
tion In  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank 
in  each  farm  credit  district,  thereby  simpli- 
fying the  district  organization  and  effecting 
a  saving  In  operating  costs. 

2.  Provided  a  plan  under  which  production 
credit  associations  will  gradually  acquire 
ownership  of  the  credit  banks  and  retire  all 
Government-owued  stock  In  the  banks. 

3.  Authorized  the  distribution  of  credit 
bank  earnings  on  a  patronage  basis  to  the 
production  credit  associations  and  other  fi- 
nancing Institutions  (OFI's).  Patronage 
dividends  must  be  paid  in  stock  (to  produc- 
tion credit  associations)  or  participation  cer- 
tificates (to  OFI's)  as  long  as  there  Is  Gov- 
ernment capital  in  the  banks,  but  thereafter 
such  dividends  may  be  ptild  In  cash. 

4.  Authorized  each  district  bank  to  bor- 
row from  and  lend  to  each  of  the  other  dis- 
trict banks. 
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5.  AuUiorlze<J  the  cj-edit,  banks  "m  dis- 
count -JT  porcbeks*  loans  wiUi  mat'.irr.les  up 
to  5  ye. !..-<: 

6.  Broadened  the  purposes  ?or  which  pro- 
duc'Jon  credit  association  icans  may  oe  made. 

7  Removed  the  credit  t>ar.its  lr->m  budget 
contr-jl  under  the  Ci  jvernir.eat  C<>r:x>raUon 
Contr-Ji  Act,  efTeci.ve  Janu.-ry  1,  l.^ot»  This 
gave  tiie  credit  baiiits  trie  same  authority  as 
;:ie  land  banics  and  the  b.inKa  for  coop>era- 
tives  to  expend  curpor -ite  fviads  without  re- 
gard   'yo    ccr*.i;;.    restrictive   statutes. 

D  F.irm  Credit  .\ct  or  1958  (Public  Law 
86    -is.   86th    Cong.,  . 

1  It  transferred  from  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
min tstration  to  the  Federal  land  banlcf  r«- 
spori-s.oiiity  for  malting  appraisals  in  connec- 
tion •36-;n  F-Hiert:  '.and  bajik  loans.  The 
design?''  pr  .:*.:.  *  .-us  retained  but  the  re- 
quirer-.- !  '  -■      -I    ;    r' i.-al  was  repealed. 

It  translerred  .a: xX  q<i;..-i  .ippraisers  from 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  the  land 
banfcB,  except  that  certain  appraisers  were 
retained  by  -^.p  P' t.—v.  Credit  Admlnlatratlon 
on  the  =trfj!s  :'  '.-.e  Chief  Reviewing  Ap- 
praise r.s  itj  be  kni  i-*'n  as  farm  credit  ap- 
praxstrs. 

2.  The  5-percent  Interest  rate  limitation 
on  farm  loan   bonds  was  rep>ealed 

3  The  MOO.OOO  maximum  loan  limit  ap- 
r':~ib>  •  '.-ir.d  bank  loans  was  repealed  but 
.  .  i;..s  e.xce-"i.;.g  S  100.000  continue  to  require 
i  jlTvc.   Creu.t    .^i  : ::.inl8tratlon   approval. 

4  The  ta  -'  .-i  unt  of  a  land  bank  loan 
may  ex  --•  1  -  3  ;  f.-cent  of  the  appraised  nor- 
mal v-L. ue  '  t;.e  farm  by  the  amovmt  of 
Btock  which  la  paid  for  out  of  the  loan. 

5.  The  names  of  the  national  farm  loan 
associations  and  the  secretary-treasurers  of 
such  associations  were  changed  to  "Federal 
land  bank  associations"  and  "managers '  re- 
sfjectlvely. 

6  The  Federail  land  banks  were  authorized 
to  make  unamortized  or  partially  amortized 
loans  under  rules  and  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Paurm  Credit  Administration. 

7.  The    status    of    employees   of    the    farm 
cTPcht    banks    was    clarifled    and    employees 
ul   the   district   banks   are   exempt  from   the 
provisions  of  civil  service  laws  and  rules  and 
regulations  and  various  other  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employees. 
E    0*h'"r   legislation: 
1.  Banks  for  cooperatives: 
(a  I    Authorized   the  Central  Bank  for  Co- 
operatives  and    regional    banks   for   coopera- 
tive* to  Issue  consolidated  debentures 

fb)  Enlarged  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  C^n-ra;  B<ink  for  Cooperatives  to  13 
mem^^ers 

2  ?'°r!«'ra:  '.and  bank.s  Public  Law  55.  84th 
C.ng  .  ai  Authorised  Federal  land  banks 
to  purchase  certain  remaining  assets  of  the 
F^ri?ra:  Firm  Mortgage  Corporation. 

^  Developments  and  improvements  In  loan 
service:  Many  Improvements  In  credit  serv- 
ice resulted  from  the  foregoing  legislation. 
The  developments  and  Improvements  listed 
beloA?  are  partly  the  result  of  and  partly  In 
addition  to  the  authorities  and  changes  pro- 
vided In  the  legislation. 

(a)  Credit  extended  reached  peak  levels. 
Total  amount  loaned  by  all  banks  and  asso- 
ciations, excluding  Interagency  loans  and  dis- 
counts, Increased  from  $2  2  billion  In  1953 
to  $4  billion  In  1959  Loans  outstanding  De- 
cember 31  Increased  from  $2  2  billion  to  $4.4 
billion  during  the  same  period. 

(b)  The  total  volume  of  bonds  and  deben- 
tures Issued,  the  principal  source  of  funds 
used  In  making  loans,  reached  peak  levels. 
Increasing  from  $14  billion  In  1953  to  $3  3 
billion  In  1959.  This  period  provided  a  good 
test  of  the  ability  of  the  banks  to  market 
their  securities  under  varying  conditions 
ranging  from  recession  and  credit  ease  to 
high  levels  of  business  activity  and  credit 
restraint.  No  applicants  were  denied  loans 
because  of  a  lack  of  funds  during  this  period. 

(c)  The  making  and  discounting  of  inter- 
tnediate-term     loans     for     capital     ptirposes 


such  as  machinery,  fa.'tr.  tiiipr-jv^'nieni  ai.d 
foundation  UvesUx-k  were  tneii  uut  exp<'r;- 
mentaliy  In  1954  and  approved  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  in  lJ5e.  By  June  30.  1959.  such 
loans  had  grown  to  a  total  which  consti- 
tuted ab<jut  12  percent  of  all  loans  held  by 
the   Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks. 

((X  i  In  1956  production  credit  associations, 
on  an  expierlment&l  basis,  began  entering 
into  agreements  with  purchasing  coopera- 
tives to  help  finance  their  members  when 
buying  supplies.  Such  arrangements  have 
now  been  made  with  hundreds  of  supply 
cooperatives  and  a  number  of  Independent 
supply  dealers  In  several  farm  credit  districts. 
4.  General  operating  improvements: 
As  m  the  case  of  developments  In  loim 
service.  Improvements  In  other  phases  of 
operations  have  resulted  partly  from  the 
legislative  changes  and  partly  from  adminis- 
trative action. 

(a)  In  accordance  with  the  1953  act 
numerous  delegations  of  authority  have  been 
made  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to 
the  Federal  land  banks  and  to  the  production 
credit  corporations  (and  Federal  Inter- 
mediate credit  banks  since  they  were  merged 
under  the  1956  act).  These  delegations  have 
had  the  effects  of  streamlining  operations 
and  reducing  the  personnel  required  In 
supervision  of  the   system. 

(b)  Although  the  work  has  increased,  in- 
dicated by  a  doubling  of  the  total  loan 
volume  outstanding,  substantial  reductions 
In  personnel  employed  have  been  made  In 
both  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the 
supervisory  organization,  and  the  banks  and 
associations   supervised. 

(c)  Major  adjustments  of  standards  used 
In  appraising  farms  for  land  bank  loans.  In 
order  to  adapt  loan  policy  better  to  changing 
agricultural  conditions,  were  made  In  1954 
and  1958 

(d )  Although  substantial  amounts  of  Gov- 
ernment capital  In  the  banks  and  associa- 
tions were  repaid  to  the  Treasury,  their  total 
net  worth  was  Increased : 

rMlUlonsofdoUan] 


Dec.  31. 
10S3 

Dec.  31. 
1009 
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Government  capital 

Fanner  capital 

Surplus  and  reserves 

2T7.2 
185.  4 

on.  9 

219.2 
$3114 

•ao.2 
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-♦-iia.« 

Total  net  worth.. 

9M.5 
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+211.3 

THE  GENESIS  OP  CONfMUNTSM 

Mr.  MURRAY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  lecture  entitled  "The  Gene- 
sis of  Communism,"  delivered  at  Gon- 
zaga  University  in  Spokane,  Wash  ,  by 
the  Reverend  Francis  J.  Conklin.  S.J. 

There  beinc?  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Genesis  or  CoMMu>rrsM 
During  our  discussions  of  the  philosophy 
of  Karl  Marx  we  purposely  abstained  from 
any  detailed  analysis  of  the  fascinating  as- 
pects of  Marx's  careers  as  a  Journalist  and  as 
an  organizer  of  the  workers  of  the  world. 
Now  that  we  have  completed  our  study  of 
his  formidable,  Integral  philosophical  system, 
these  more  prosaic  aspects  of  his  life  can  be 
understood  from  the  proper  jjerspectlve — 
both  the  flery  tirades  of  the  young  Marx  de- 
nouncing Prussian  autocracy  and  the  often 
pathetic  attempts  to  lead  the  proletariat, 
which  consumed  many  hoxirs  of  the  mature 
genius. 

From  1841  to  1843  Marx  worked  a.s  a  Jour- 
nalist. Three  problems  dominating  his 
every  waking  hour  were:  censorship  In  Prus- 
sia; the  inequitable  land  distribution  of  the 
Prussian  Junkers;  and  a  quite  private  and 
personal  obsession  wl'h  Russia  as  the  most 


re-ictionary  of  all  goveriunents.  This  news- 
paper period  abruptly  terminated  through 
the  rather  thinly  veiled  Intrigue  of  the  Czar's 
agents  and  Marx  fled  to  exile  In  Paris. 

Wllhelm  WeltUng.  the  first  person  to  give 
a  clear  stimulus  to  the  organization  of  Ger- 
man workers  and  the  leading  force  In  uniting 
labor  and  the  Socialist  movements  In  Ger- 
many, met  Marx  during  this  Parisian  exile. 
Weitling  had  formed  tlie  Leag\ie  of  the  Just 
comp>osed  of  German  artisans,  but  not  true 
proletarians.  The  members  of  the  league 
were  skilled  craftsmen  such  as  would  orig- 
inally have  been  claimed  by  the  APT,  rather 
than  the  CIO  and  we  shall  have  further 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  league  in  connec- 
tion with  the  commencement  of  the  inter- 
national labor  movement. 

Another  gentleman  whom  Marx  knew  In 
Paris  at  this  time  was  Proudbon.  the  father 
of  anarchism.  The  ceaselessly  Integratlof 
Proudl^a  assimilated  Ideas  from  all  quar- 
ters without  stopping  to  pay  tribute  to  any 
particular  thinker.  Unquestionably,  Proud- 
hon  was  Impressed  with  Marx's  exposition  of 
Hegel,  but  being  a  Frenchman,  Proudbon 
had  a  mind  of  his  own  and  little  patience 
with  the  Teutonic  abstractions  which  are 
Hegel.  After  Proudhon  had  passed  to  his 
reward,  Marx  belittled  Proudhon's  under- 
standing of  Hegel  as  a  failure  to  peneuate 
the  mystery  of  scientific  dlaletlc,  and  a 
sharing  In  the  Illusions  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy. Marz  was  Indebted  to  Proudhon 
because  Proudhon's  interest  In  economic 
factors  spurred  Marx  along  a  road  of  thought 
Marx  had  entered  upon  before  leaving  Ger- 
many, and  which  would  eventually  terminate 
at  economic  determinism. 

The  Marx-Proudhon  friendship  was  cer- 
tainly of  short  duration  and  their  estrange- 
ment was  In  no  little  part  due  to  Proudhon's 
frankness  and  Marx's  need  to  reign  alone. 
The  Irreconcilable  break  oocurred  when 
Proudhon  published  "La  Phllosophle  de  la 
Xilaere,"  In  which  the  evidence  of  a  prac- 
tically assimilated  Marxist  Hegelian  ism  waa 
overwhelming.  Marx  replied  with  the  can- 
nonade "Mlsere  de  la  Phllosophle."  in  which 
he  demolished  a  straw  Proudhon  because 
the  latter  was  not  abstract  (as  a  German 
would  be  In  analyzing  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic order).  These  wounds  never  healed 
and  we  will  find  their  Infection  spread  to 
Proudhon's  anarchists  locked  in  mortal  com- 
bat with  the  Marxists  both  within  and  with- 
out the  First  and  Second  Internationals. 

During  this  Parisian  exUe  Marx  also  met 
Bakunln,  the  Russian  prince  who  subse- 
quently gained  fame  as  a  practicing  an- 
archist who  not  only  preached,  but  practiced 
terror  and  violence. 

Finally,    Marx    met    Engels    at    this    time. 
We    have    deliberately    avoided    placing    any 
stress  upon  the  role  of  Engels  prior  to  this 
lecture  because  Engels  was   not  the  thinker 
that    Marx    was    and    Engels'    writings    can 
easily    mislead    the    unwary    by    their    very 
clarity     Without    doubt    Engels    was    a    very 
talented  man  and  facility  of  speech  was  not 
the    least   of    his    gifts       A    quick    check    of 
Engels'  writing  will  show  that  he  starred  In 
the    field    of    what    we    might    call    applied 
philosophy — especially    the    pseudosclentlflc. 
But   the   real    thinking    was   done    by   Marx. 
And     Engels'     philosophical      endeavors      to 
bolster  Marxism  come  off  second  best.     The 
classical    example   of   this   comes    In    Engels' 
chief  philosophical  work:   the  Antl-DOhrlng 
("Herr      Eugen      DQhrlng's      Revolution      in 
Science").    In    which    Engels    arrayed    a   host 
of    pseudosclentlflc    arguments    but    missed 
the    whole    point    of    Dilhrlng's    attack    on 
dialectical  materlali-TOi      (E>llhr1ng  had  ques- 
tioned the  legitimacy  of  transferring  Hegel's 
idealistic  concepts  to  matter  and  using  them 
to  explain  the  motion  of  material  beings  In 
a   philosophical   system  that  rejects   all   the 
spiritual    characteristics    which    render    the 
dialectical     thought     process     possible     for 
hxunans). 
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In  January  1846,  Marx  was  expelled  from 
Paris  and  moved  cm  to  Brussels,  contacted 
the  League  of  the  Just  once  again,  and 
Joined  with  the  Just  to  help  form  the  Com- 
munUt  League.  The  declaration  of  jwllcy 
of  the  Communist  League,  published  In  1848, 
would  subsequently  gain  InternaUonal  fame 
as  the  Communist  Manifesto.  But.  note: 
Marx's  Manifesto  had  absolutely  no  Influence 
upon  the  world  of  1847  nor  the  European 
revolutions  of  1848  These  uprlsliigs  were 
political  In  origin  and  had  been  brewing 
ever  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  In  1815. 
and  or  the  unrest  In  1832.  Marx  neither 
started  them  nor  determined  their  outcome 
m  the  slightest  degree.  However,  true  Com- 
munists pride  themselves  on  their  revolu- 
tionary heritage  (eg.,  in  Prance  you  will  hear 
the  slogan  "We  are  the  sons  of  Robespierre") 
and  for  these  romantic  revolutionaries  the 
Manifesto  receives  credit  as  the  spark  which 
Ignited  Europe  in   1848      It  didn't 

In  1848.  Marx  migrated  rapidly  from  Paris 
to  Cologne,  because  the  Bhlneland  stirred 
with  a  certain  freedom  of  the  press.  Marx 
savored  this  new  freedom  In  his  homeland 
until  the  Irresl.'^tlble  forces  of  reacUon  In- 
evitably triumphed  After  winning  a  sort  of 
moral  victory  In  the  famous  Cologne  trials 
(Issue:  Freedom  of  the  press) ,  Marx  returned 
to  exile  In  Parts  and  eventually  to  London. 
In  his  hours  of  repose  In  London  Marx  as- 
similated a  profound  lesson  from  the  Europe 
of  1847-49:  the  poUUcal  revoluUons  were 
preceded  by  an  economic  depression. 

The  I850's  were  years  of  golden  promise 
and  prosperity.  The  Communist  League 
split  Into  warring  factions  (each  claiming 
to  have  Just  returned  from  Slnal  with  all  the 
answers)  Marx  rpent  his  days  writing  for 
the  New  York  Tribune  (London  correspond- 
ent): In  writing  "Capital";  and  publishing 
a  few  smaller  works  which  the  prophetically 
minded  might  have  discerned  as  straws 
tossed  Into  tlie  wind. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  new  persons 
In  Marx's  life  at  this  Ume  was  the  brilliant 
Jew,  Ferdinand  Lasalle.  the  down-to-earth 
organizer  of  the  German  proletariat  Unfor- 
tunately for  Marx's  peace  of  soul.  Lasalle 
was  not  an  automaton  and  had  no  Intention 
of  letting  Marx  run  the  entire  labor  move- 
ment and  take  the  entire  credit.  Lasalle 
classified  himself  as  a  Marxist — but:  there 
were  theoretical  chasms  seporatlng  master 
and  disciple.  Lasalle  was  a  nationalist.  Be 
believed  that  the  state  expresses  the  spirit 
of  the  people.  Marx  had  been.  was.  is.  al- 
ways will  be  an  Intematlcmallst.  ("The 
worker  has  no  country")  And  although 
Lasalle  was  a  brilliant  organizer,  able  to 
bring  a  revolutionary  and  proletarian  con- 
sciousness to  the  masses.  Lasalle  lacks  the 
Internationalist  vision  of  a  true  Marxist. 
In  a  word  Marx  finally  dismissed  Lasalle  as 
ft  reformist. 

On  September  28.  1864,  In  St  Martin's  Hall 
In  London,  ttoe  International  Worklngmen's 
Association  was  formed.  Almost  100  years 
later  the  romantic  name  of  the  First  Inter- 
national evokes  a  sympathetic  response 
from  the  downtrodden  throughout  the 
world:  never  has  any  human  organization 
promised  mankind  so  much. 

Marx  delivered  the  Inavigural  address  for 
the  First  International,  but  despite  his 
prominence  on  the  organizing  committee  and 
the  adoption  of  some  of  his  Ideas,  Marx's  In- 
fluence In  the  International  was  not  as  ex- 
tensive as  Is  sometimes  Imagined.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  First  International  em- 
braced almost  every  conceivable  shade  of 
political  and /or  economic  reformism.  Dis- 
agreement was  the  soupe  de  Jour  from  the 
outset. 

The  first  real  crisis  for  the  International 
came  In  1870  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  In  general,  the  Inter- 
national was  anti-French  and  pro-German, 
yet  advocated  an  honest  peace  for  France. 
This  cxld  combination  excellently  Illustrates 


crvi- 


the  antllheUcal  comprun.:;>ei-  which  pt-r- 
mltted  the  continued  fx.si.  :,  «-  <,r  p^^t- 
poned  the  Inevitable  ooU..;k-'  .'  Uie  i  ir<>t 
Inter uatlonal.  However,  '.:.  M<,:ch  ;e  1871, 
a  city  revolution  trlumphe.;  .:.  p^r  >  a.;id  ii.e 
famous  Commune  swept  inio  power. 

The  Paris  Commune  consisted  of  Q2  elected 
members.  Of  this  group,  17  were  members 
of  the  First  International.  By  an  adroit  pub- 
lic relations  campaign  the  International 
vociferously  supported  the  Commune  and 
gained  the  credit  and  blame  for  what  the 
CcHnmune  did.  The  Iron  fl&t  was  apparently 
necessary,  or  at  least  felt  to  be  desirable  by 
those  directing  the  Commune's  struggle  to 
consolidate  its  power.  Paris  was  drenched 
with  blood.  Whatever  stability  the  Com- 
mune achieved  was  soon  swept  away  when  In 
May  1871,  the  troops  at  VersaiUes  swept  into 
Paris  and  annihilated  the  Commune. 

Back  In  London,  Marx  set  pen  to  paper  to 
extol  the  worklngman's  Paris  In  "The  Civil 
War  In  France,"  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new 
society.  Guilt  by  association  began  to 
plague  the  International  after  the  blood  red 
days  of  the  Commune.  The  English  dele- 
gates found  it  expedient  to  resign  In  horror 
over  the  excesses  In  Paris,  because  they 
could  not  support  a  revolution  which  re- 
quired dirty  hands. 

Finally,  in  1872.  the  Inevitable  transpired 
(Sic  evolvere  Parcas).  At  The  Hague.  Marx, 
supported  by  Germany.  Switzerland,  and 
England  fought  the  anarchist  Bakunln.  who 
had  the  support  of  Belgium,  France,  and 
Spain  Marx  won  a  Pyrrhic  vlct<M-v  and 
moved  the  general  council  to  New  York.  In 
Marx's  hour  of  triumph  Bakunln  was  ex- 
communicated on  two  counts:  ( 1 )  Bakunln's 
alliance  (an  unorganized  group  of  radical 
revolutionaries)  was  allegedly  a  secret  so- 
ciety opposed  to  the  International;  (2) 
Bakunln  failed  to  fulfill  a  promise  to  trans- 
late Marx's  "Capital"  Into  Russian.  Finally, 
the  First  International  sputtered  to  an  in- 
glorious end  In  Philadelphia  In  1878. 

One   other   event   in    the    life    of    Marx    Is 
worthy  of   attenUon.     Alarmed    bv    the   up- 
rl^'lngs    of     1848,     the     Prussian     State     had 
passed     the     Allegemelne     Gewerkordnung 
Deutfichebund,    a    law    forbidding    the    com- 
binations of  labor.     During  the  late  sixties 
and  seventies  this  law  was  repealed  and  ig- 
nored, but  Its  spirit  remained  to  haunt  the 
German  labor  movement.     The  fears  of  the 
Prussian   authorities   did   not   lack    founda- 
tion;  the  European   workers  were  being  or- 
ganized   and    led    by    the    InteUectuals.   and 
these   new   leaders   were  committed  to  pro- 
grams which  stopped  little  short  of  anarch- 
ism.      The    militant    unionists    denounced 
corapromfse      or      reforms      of      any      sort. 
Engels  was  a  vociferous  sjxikesman  for  the 
radicals  of  all  shades  of  red,  and  he  roundly 
denounced  Kautsky  In  Germany,  Turattl  in 
Italy.     Jouhaux     in      France,     Gompers     In 
Amertca,  Thomas  In  England,  etc.,  because 
these  latter  reformists  betray  the  working- 
man  by  teaching  that  strikes  are  an  Instru- 
ment of  reform  and  not  of  revolution. 

In  this  atmosphere,  representatives  of 
two  Important  German  labor  movements 
met  at  Totha  In  1875.  The  German  Social 
Democrats  were  controlled  by  Marx's  men, 
Bebel  and  Llebknecht;  the  General  Union  of 
German  Workers  was  Lasalle's  group  The 
Joint  program  adopted  here  urged  the  union- 
ists not  to  be  practical  and  seek  for  re- 
forms, but  to  be  poUUcal.  Business 
unions  are  of  no  use  to  the  proletariat  be- 
cause social  Insurance,  wage  and  hovirs  leg- 
islation, child  labor  laws,  etc..  only  serve 
to  delay  final  victory  and  revolution.  Such 
palliatives  sap  the  strength  of  working  class 
and  erode  the  keen  edge  of  revolutionaUTr 
fervor.  Marx  bitterly  attacked  the  Joint  ef- 
fort In  his  book  "The  Critique  of  the  Gothic 
Program"  on  the  pretext  that  both  his  own 
men  and  Lasalle's  made  too  many  conces- 
sions to  the  Prufiso -German  state.  More 
probably  his  feelings  were  hurt  because  his 
program  was  not  adopted  without  question. 
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O-.L  March  14,  1883  K,i.i  1  Marx  passed  to 
hu,  etprnsj  reward,  and  In  conclusion  I  be- 
lieve tiiat  we  should  pay  a  few  words  of 
tribute  to  his  genius.  At  the  outset  we 
stated  that  we  would  not  offer  a  "refuta- 
tion" c'  M  .rx  s  system.  Tru*  M.rx  u.d 
deny  U,f  ex.steixce  of  God  aua  Ut  afei..ed 
many  other  Christian  truths.  So  what  else 
Is  new? 

When  one  approaches  many  "refutations" 
ol  Marx's  analysis  of  capitalism  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  reasoning  behind  corporate 
grants  to  liberal  arts  coUeges.  Certain 
stockholders  have  sought  to  enjoin  these 
grants  as  ultra  vires  on  the  part  of  the  di- 
rectors, etc.  The  majority  of  U.S.  courts 
have  denied  equitable  relief  on  the  grounds 
that  corporations  are  benefited  by  liberal 
arts  colleges  which  emphasize  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual  (and  the  right  of  corjwra- 
tlons  to  own  property).  In  a  word,  eco- 
nomics sometimes  colors  the  best  value 
Judgments. 

Marx's  predictions  concerning  the  Gotter- 
damerung  of  capitalism  have  not  been  ful- 
filled. Perhaps  this  makes  him  a  false 
prophet.  Or  could  the  reason  partly  be  that 
Marx  has  not  so  much  been  proven  wrong 
l>ecause  capitalism  has  triumphed,  but  that 
the  capitalism  against  which  Marx  In- 
veighed has  changed  lu  spirit  and,  pocslbly. 
its  very  nature? 

The  capitalist  mode  of  satisfying  material 
wanu  through  the  organization  of  a  stag- 
gering technological  knowledge  seems  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  of  acquisition,  competition, 
and  somewhat  enlightened  self-interest.  In- 
novations In  a  capitalist  society  are  carried 
out  through  borrowed  money  so  that  cap- 
ItalL-^m  cannot  exist  without  credit — a  parody 
of  Christian  faith  and  hope. 

Marx  had  no  quarrel  with  the  capitalist 
method  of  production.  His  chief  attack  Is 
against  the  spirit  which  permeates  the  cap- 
italist system.  He  called  the  new  rich  a 
race  of  undertakers — men  who  had  made 
their  own  fortunes,  who  prided  them-ielves  in 
their  own  success  and  despised  the  poor  and 
the  weak. 

The  model  society  which  Marx  proposed 
to  substitute  for  the  capitalist  system  Is 
every  bit  as  Utopian  as  those  of  Proudhon. 
Fourier,  or  Owen— all  dismissed  by  Marx 
as  visionaries.  Marx's  proposal  was  made 
viable  by  his  vlgorovis  description  of  the  ex- 
ploitation and  misery  resulting  from  the 
progress  of  the  capitalist  system  as  It  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  inevitable  triumph  of 
the   dictatorship   of   the    proletariat. 

The  pragmatic  basis  upon  which  Marx  bed- 
rocked  his  speculations  was  a  world  In  tran- 
sition.    Particularly  In  England  the  prosper- 
ity anticipated  at  the  close  of  the  Napol^nlc 
wars   had  not  dropped   from  the  skies  and 
amidst    the    postwar    confusion    and    misery 
England  tried  to  adjust  herrelf  to  a  system 
of  economic  liberalism  In  which  prosperity 
wa5    expected    to    arise — like    Athena,    full 
grown— from  the  natural  forces  of  the  mar- 
ket.    Marx  regarded  the  proliferation  of  new 
machines   as  a  method  for  enslaving  those 
of  slight  muscular  power  because  the  labor 
of  women  and  children  was  the  first  thing 
sought  by  the  capitalists  who  used  the  new 
machinery.    Labor  was.  of  course,  a  commod- 
ity, but  not  such  a  stable  commodity  that 
it  could  be  stored  and  conserved  until  such 
time  as  the  market  would  require  It.     All  of 
this  we  have  previously  discussed  In  detail. 
Intimately    associated    with    the    very    air 
which  men  breathed  In  the  19th  century  was 
Giovanni  Vlco's  Intuition  of  the  Inevitabil- 
ity   of   progress.     Imbued    with    this    spirit. 
Marx  had  faith — faith  that  the  worklngman 
as  a  class-consciouB  proletarian  wotild  scorn 
all  gains  In   these   material  conditions   and 
in  his  individual  stattis  as  a  trade  tinlonlst 
to  face  an  uncertain  future  for  the  sa^  of 
the   dictatorship   of   the   working   class.     Of 
course,  when  Marx  wrote  the  Manifesto,  the 
worklngman  had  very  UtUe  to  lose  but  his 
chains.     And  although  100  years  later  we  can 
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perceive  ail  the  evUs  which  rose  with  th? 
r.ew  economic  system  or  capitalism  when 
the  world  had  forgotten  cjt  r.<'ver  really 
assimilated)  the  simple  truth  that  the  rich 
hd.'.  e  duties,  as  well  as  rights 

0'_ir  conclusion:  Capitalism  has  n^t  de- 
feated tJLasx  Marx  defeated  hlm^lf  by 
forcing  capitalism  to  change  ethically  and 
morally— ad    well    as    technologlculy 

Lerun  >tands  out  ;n  the  anna^.s  -f  M.^rxism 
as  the  great  organizer — the  doer  However, 
Lenin  did  not  lack  theoretiral  :&>:'.'.'•;  And  any 
discussion  of  Marxism  nv.^-  -j  .  :.  upon 
Lenin's  three  ?reat  c  r.-r/Tnons:  (1)  hU 
concept  of  the  role  of  'he  psirty;  (2)  his 
doctrine  of  Imperialism;  (3)  his  phlloeophl- 
ci.!  defense  of  materialism. 

Even  during  his  years  of  repose  and  exile, 
when  he  was  not  pressed  with  the  problems 
of  fomenting  a  revolution,  Lenin  did  not 
achieve  the  Intellectual  stature  of  Karl  Marx. 
In  fact  Lenin  ventured  Into  philosophy  only 
when  he  absolutely  had  to — or  so  It  would 
seem  from  his  writings. 

The  problem  which  Lenin  faced  In  philos- 
ophy was  the  existence  of  transemplrlcal 
concepts  in  the  science  of  physics.  Certain 
concepts  used  In  physics  cannot  be  reduced 
to  sen  e  pxpenen  >•  For  example;  "cause," 
"number. "  "tUne,"  space,"  etc.,  all  have  use 
and  a  certain  established  validity  In  the 
science  of  physics.  But  these  "things"  can- 
not b«  directly  reduced  to  sense  experience. 
Physics  has  always  been  the  darling  of  the 
posltlvlsts  2uid  the  materUlists.  Ergo:  U 
transemplrlcal  concepts  are  valid  In  physics, 
other  transemplrlcal  concept  (God,  truth. 
Immortality,  etc.)    may  also  be  valid. 

Ernst  Mach,  the  great  physicist,  tried  to 
solve  this  dilemma.  His  premises  were  that 
science  alone  can  give  true  knowledge  Ac- 
cordingly, he  distinguished  those  things 
which  may  be  proved  scientifically  as  facts, 
and  those  things  which  are  unverlflable  con- 
structs. According  to  Mach,  science  achieves 
Its  goal  by  describing  phenomena  and  elimi- 
nating subjectivity.  Only  sensations  give 
elements  of  knowledge  because  only  sensa- 
tions can  provide  real  data  universally  veri- 
fiable under  controlled  conditions  by  people 
in  distant  fjarts  of  the  world.  In  addition 
to  directly  verifiable  sensations  there  are 
auxiliary  concepts  such  as  cause,  number, 
time,  fpace,  etc.  These  auxiliary  concepts, 
the  transemplrlcal  concepts,  are  points  of 
reference.  In  themselves,  they  designate 
nothing  but  are  simply  useful  to  organize 
facta. 

In  reality  Mach  Is  attacking  determinism 
in  the  physical  sciences.  In  a  determlnlst 
view,  everything  happens  with  absolute  ne- 
cessity, somewhat  similar  to  the  concliislons 
of  general  principles.  For  the  determlnlst, 
the  world  works  like  Euclidean  geometry, 
where  aUl  Is  necessary.  Immutable,  eternal. 
In  attacking  determinism,  or  "causality  and 
neceBslty  •  as  auxiliary  or  transemplrlcal  con- 
cep:s,  Mach  has  struck  the  death  blow  to  all 
materialism  because  If  determinism  may  be 
dismissed,  so  must  all  materialism. 

Of  course,  Marxism,  being  dialectical,  sup- 
posedly oppKJses  mechanistic  materialism. 
However,  any  mechanism  must  be  deter- 
mined. And  In  Marxism,  the  determinism 
Is  refined  and  stabilized  by  the  laws  of  the 
dialectic. 

Expressing  this  problem  In  somewhat  simi- 
lar  terms:    If  determinism   is   out,   so   Is   all 
materialism   because   in   a   materialist   p.-^y- 
chology,  the  world  is  reflected  in  the  mind. 
If  the  world  is  undetermined,  so  is  the  mind. 
Thus,   the   undetermined   world  reflected  In 
the  undetermined  mind  means:    (1)   there  is 
no  cognosclble  conformity  or  truth  relation 
between  mind  and  object;  (2)  historical  ma- 
terialism and  economic  determinism  Is  un- 
known and  unknowable;    (3)   Mane  is  wrong. 
Mach   and  Avanarlus  were  the  chief  pro- 
ponents of  this  attack  against  all  material- 
ism, but  their  reasoning  (respected  because 
advanced     by     eminent    scientists)     strikes 


home  with  special  f  .'<'f  against  dialectical 
materialism  For  Mich,  knowledge  is  not 
objective,  nor  is  m,-\ffr  prlmarv  n-er  spirit. 
Such  concept*  ;v;  spacp  and  time  are  quite 
relative.  These  !  ■<*;rin'^  r'>mir.g  from  so 
i\n\j\:s  a  phy^;-!..  ^r-.^v.^'.^x  a.'^  Mach,  shook 
the  Marxist  carr.:'  •  ■  :'.-^  '■  ir.iii-;  n.s  Bog- 
clar.jv  and  !>:>■-.:.  r  irs;'.y  ■  *■■  ■  .':.:r.  -r  Marxists, 
went  so  far  as  •  u>.-~ert  that  to  save  ma- 
terialism, it  m.iv  :  •■  .■.••rt-fwarv  t^,  appeal  to 
idealism.  In  other  -a  rl-  '  -  c- -  materialism 
and  materialist  deterniiiiatiou  ^.i.e  mxist  as- 
sert the  existence  of  the  "things"  signified 
by  the  transemplrlcal  concepts 

Lenin  rose  as  one  man  to  the  defense  of 
Marxism  In  his  book:  "Materialism  and  Eni- 
plrlocrltlcism."  published  In  1909  Lenin 
denounces  Mach  as  an  Idealist,  but  the  ex- 
position of  Marxist  eplstomology  begins  to 
resemble  a  broken  record: 

Nature  exists  before  man.  and  therefore, 
prior  to  man.  This  makes  mind  a  product 
of  matter.  Before  man  existed,  time,  space 
and  causality  existed,  not  In  the  sense  of 
Kant's  categories,  but  as  real  things.  There- 
fore, when  Mach  states  that  bodies  are  com- 
plexes of  sensations,  Mach  Is  a  subjective 
idealist.  For  the  true  materialist,  thought 
Is  a  function  of  the  brain.  Therefore,  we 
know  things  as  they  are,  quite  contrary  to 
the  Kantian  ignortum  x.  The  thing  in  It- 
self is  not  unknown  and  unknowable  Both 
agnosticism  and  Idealism  are  wrong. 

Things  exist  independently  of  us  and 
there  is  no  difference  between  phenomena 
(i.e.,  what  we  see)  and  the  thing  as  It  ac- 
tually is  In  Itself  The  difference  lies  In  what 
Is  known  and  what  is  not  known  Like- 
wise, knowledge  grows  dlalectlcally  and  con- 
stantly becomes  more  and  more  complete 
What  is  reflected  In  our  thoughts  exists  In- 
dependently of  us.  This  means  that  objec- 
tive truth  does  exist.  Some  simple  truths, 
few  in  number,  are  objective.  But  most  of 
our  knowledge,  as  any  person  of  experience 
can  tell  you,  consists  In  a  cautious  grouping 
of  partial  terms,  which,  in  terms  of  the 
dialectic,  is  a  constant  progress  to  a  new  and 
higher  synthesis. 

Practice  remains  the  test  of  truth.  This 
is  not  an  absolute  relativism  but  what  might 
be  called  a  relative  relativism.  The  constant 
refining  of  partial  truth  occurs  relative  to 
a  given  economic  and  historical  context,  etc.. 
etc.  Economics  colors  all  the  Judgments — 
the  rest  should  be  familiar  to  you.  Thus. 
Mach  fails  and  dialectical  materialism  re- 
turns to  the  throne  of  respectability. 

The  next  pxjint  we  must  consider  is 
Lenin's  doctrine  of  imperialism.  The  19th 
century  was  a  period  of  great  expansion  for 
Britain,  France,  "Holland,  Russia.  Italy.  Ger- 
many. Belgium.  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  All  wanted  a  slice  of  the  cheese 
Great  Britain  got  the  lion's  share;  India, 
most  of  Africa;  Cyprus;  Hong  Kong;  the 
Yangtze  area  of  China;  Persia;  Afghanistan; 
Tibet.  Prance  acquired  the  French  Congo; 
the  Ivory  Coast:  Madagascar;  Algeria;  Timis; 
Morocco;  Indo-Chlna.  Holland  settled  for 
Indonesia  and  Sumatra.  The  United  States 
pushed  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  protect 
South  America  and  unwittingly  sowed  the 
seeds  of  "Yankee  Imperialism."  Belgium 
settled  for  the  Congo;  Japan  for  Korea; 
Russia  for  Manchuria;  Germany  for  South 
West  Africa;  the  Camaroons;  East  Africa; 
and  in  China.  Shantung  (Of  course,  the 
Jury  is  still  out  on  the  final  evaluation  of 
the  moral,  economic  and  social  benefits 
and/or  dire  consequences  of  19th  century 
imperialism.) 

In  1902.  John  A.  Hobson  published  a  ixxjk- 
let:  "Imp>erlallsm."  In  which  he  emphasized 
an  Internal  contradiction  within  the  capital- 
ist system:  The  rich  are  constantly  growing 
richer,  the  poor,  poorer  Neither  rich  nor 
poor  can  afford  to  buy  the  products  of  the 
capitalist  economic  system,  because  the  poor 
have  no  money  and  the  rich  cannot  consume 
enough  to  keep  the  system  going.    The  rich, 


of  course,  are  compelled  to  hoard  the  money 
they  cannot  spend  and  idle  capital  depre- 
ciates For  this  reason,  an  autodynamlsm 
permeates  the  capitalism  system,  forcing  its 
chosen  and  specially  blessed  few  to  Invest  In 
new  markets  overseas.  Since  the  affluent 
control  the  wealth,  and  hence  the  politics, 
of  the  capitalist  country,  each  capitalist  na- 
tion Is  forced  to  seek  colonies  or  "spheres  of 
Influence"  Conflicts  and  wars  are  In- 
evitable. 

Without  BO  much  as  a  "by  your  leave" 
Lenin  adopted  Hobson 's  theories  In  his  book: 
"Imperialism,  the  Highest  Stage  of  Capital- 
ism" In  Lenin's  view.  World  War  I  was 
an  Imperialist  war  and  an  Inevitable  stage 
in  capitalism.  The  proletariat,  naturally, 
cannot  profit  from  the  Imperialist  war  and 
should  turn  to  civil  war  in  order  to  foment 
a  worldwide  revolution  Lenin  iiere  remains 
true  to  Marx  The  proletariat  Is  Interna- 
tional ("The  worker  has  no  country")  Ger- 
man workers,  French  workers,  etc.,  should 
refuse  to  support  the  war  effort  because  pro- 
letarian solidarity  Is  deeper  than  the  nation- 
alistic solidarity  forged  In  the  heat  of  Ypres. 
Chateau-Thierry,  etc. 

However,  Lenin  must  meet  and  answer  a 
primary  objection:  Why  was  It  that  although 
Marx  prophesied  the  imminent  rising  up  of 
the  proletariat,  nothing  happened?  Lenin 
explains  this  by  blaming  trade  unionism  for 
deceiving  the  proletariat  after  1871  In 
capitalist  countries  after  1871  the  standard 
of  living  gradually  crept  upward,  due  par- 
tially, to  the  exploitation  of  the  backward 
countries  This  riling  standard  of  living  ex- 
plains why  the  revolution  did  not  occur  in 
the  most  technologically  advanced  countries. 
Lenin  Insists  that  the  "trade  union  prole- 
tarlanlsm"  is  a  product  of  a  bourgeolse  men- 
tality He  castigates  It  as  a  loss  of  class 
consciousness;  a  social  chauvinism;  a  loss 
of  interest  In  class  warfare;  a  desire  to  share 
in  imperialist  profits  Lenin  belleTed  tiiat 
World  War  I  would  cure  this  epidemic  of 
trade  union  proletarlanlsm  and  reawaken  the 
class  consciovisnees  which  will  produce  the 
world    revolution. 

Marx,  as  you  will  recall,  penetratingly 
pointed  to  the  need  for  capital  to  accumulate 
In  a  capitalism  system.  Lenin  goes  farther 
and  shows  how  accumulation  leads  to  na- 
tional monopoly.  From  1860  to  1870  monop- 
oly began  to  become  an  appreciable  modern 
economic  force;  from  1870  to  1900  monopoly 
grew  to  full  flower;  after  1900  the  combina- 
tion of  monopoly  and  politics  constitutes  a 
sort  of  state  capitalism.  Planning  by  the 
monopolists,  supported  by  the  political  power 
of  the  state,  removes  the  anarchy  of  pro- 
duction which  so  disturbed  Marx.  However, 
a  national  monopoly  In  continental  Europe 
cannot  remain  stagnant.  A  soundly  planned 
production  scheme  In  the  home  country  pro- 
vides a  secure  basis  In  the  struggle  for  in- 
ternational dominion  and  monopoly. 

Although  Kipling  speaks  of  ceorylng  the 
white  man's  burden,  and  there  are  spots 
which  shall  be  forever  England,  the  bcwic 
economic  fact  U  that  a  struggle  for  political 
power  in  backward  countries  Is  necessitated 
by  the  sated  market  which  monopoly  capi- 
talism enjoys  at  home.  Such  an  economic 
struggle  motivating  the  p)olltlcal.  evidences 
a  profound  contradiction  within  the  capital- 
ist system.  By  its  very  nature  the  capitalist 
system  must  expand  internationally,  yet  na- 
tional capitalism  or  monopoly  with  its  high 
tariff  barriers,  etc.,  makes  the  natural  growth 
of  capitalism  impossible.  Imperialism  allevi- 
ates this  situation  for  a  short  time  because 
the  exjxirt  of  capital  is  a  temporary  relief  of 
the  surplus  at  home  But  this  relief  is  only 
temporary  because  the  new  surplus  created 
In  the  backward  countries  undermines  the 
parent's  monopoly. 

Briefly  Capitalism  metaphysically  requires 
a  profit  motive;  constant  expansion  for  profit 
keeps  capitalism  alive  Inevitably  expansion 
must  someday  stop.    When  this  crisis  arrives 
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the  Marxist  solution  will  prevail  because  by 
destroying  private  ovimershlp  and  the  greed 
for  profit  the  capitalist  system  itself  Is  de- 
stroyed The  new  dialectic  exists  between 
the  imperialist  capitalist  naUon  and  the 
backward,  proletarian  nation.  The  back- 
ward proletarian  nation  combines  two  fea- 
tures that  are  of  extreme  Importance.  By 
Its  nationalist  tendencies  the  backward  na- 
tion hates  the  Western  World  and  any  talk 
of  Imperialism.  Yet,  by  its  need  to  catch 
up  and  become  an  Industrialized  or  modern 
nation,  the  backward  nation  is  in  love  with 
the  West  and  with  what  the  West  has  ac- 
complished. 

In  1960  the  Leninist  argument  runs;  Op- 
pressed people  are  the  hope  of  the  future. 
In  the  19th  century  the  Industrial  proletari- 
ate In  the  most  technologically  advanced 
countrtes  were  the  oppresfed  people  upon 
whom  Marx  relied.  In  the  20th  century  the 
oppressed  proletariate  in  backward  nations 
have  now  come  to  be  the  hope  of  the  future. 
PoIltlcaJ  revolution  remains  Impossible  In 
stabilized  and  advanced  countries  because  of 
the  high  standard  of  living  achieved  through 
exploitation  of  the  backward  countries. 
ProleUrlan  revolution  remains  imminent  In 
all  backward  countries,  especially  since  the 
Second  World  War.  because  the  economic  In- 
justice of  ImperlalUm  cannot  wltiistand  the 
rising  tide  of  nationalism.  For  the  Marxist- 
Leninist;  the  road  to  Paris  lies  through 
Pelplng 

Khrushchev  insists  that  the  only  way  few 
the  backward  countries  to  catch  up  Is  to 
follow  Russia's  Socialist  example;  1  e.,  by- 
pass capitalism  and  directly  Introduce  "so- 
claliam"  Consequently,  Leninism  skillfully 
unites  both  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Wert  (ex- 
pressed In  nationalism)  with  the  promise  to 
catch  up  and  overtake  Western  Industrializa- 
tion ( the  envy  of  the  backward  nations) .  At 
the  Second  Congress  of  the  Third  Interna- 
tional In  the  1920'8  Lenin  changed  the  famous 
"Workers  of  the  world  unite"  to  "Proletarians 
of  all  countries  and  uppresfcd  nations  unite." 
The  L«nln)sm  permeating  Khrushchev's 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  are  evident: 
In  Brajsll  where  Torgbraz  offers  crude  oil 
drilling  equipment  and  refining  equipment 
to  the  national  oil  company;  in  India.  Russia 
has  granted  1270,000  worth  of  credits  and  the 
Bhilai  steel  mill;  In  Ceylon  $29  million  from 
China  In  exchange  for  rubber;  In  Afghanistan 
•  145  million  for  arms,  hydroelectric  power, 
street  paving  etc.;  In  Egypt  the  Aswan  Dam; 
etc..  etc.  You  have  to  understand  these 
deals  in  the  proper  perspective:  Even  If  Com- 
munist China  were  to  be  free  tomorrow.  It 
would  be  economically  dependent  upon  Rus- 
sia for  years  to  come,  because  all  the  new 
machines  in  the  Chinese  economy  are  Rus- 
sian and  all  parts  and  replacements  must  be 
Russian.  A  dependent  economy  cannot  be 
rebuilt  overnight. 

Turning  away  from  these  fascinating  dl- 
greaslons:  we  must  mention  the  fascinating 
Instrument  of  Lenin's  political  genius:  the 
party.  Marx  has  overshadowed  Proudhon, 
St.  Simon  and  other  social  reformers  be- 
cause Lenln  developed  the  Irresistible  politi- 
cal tool  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  na- 
ture of  this  party  can  best  be  understood  in 
its  historical  context. 

For  Lenln  the  immuUble  laws  of  historical 
development  were  fine  things  to  dlfcuss,  but 
more  Important  was  the  development  of  a 
revolutionary  conscious nes!"  A  revolutionary 
consciousness  was  best  achieved  by  forming 
a  party — an  elite — a  vanguard  of  the  most 
claf  8 -conscious  group.  A  small,  under- 
ground, conspiratorial  organization  should 
bring  the  rerolutlon  to  the  masses.  Lenin's 
"proletarian  discipline"  of  bringing  the  rev- 
olution to  the  masses  contrasts  sharply  with 
Marx's  teaching  regarding  the  forces  of  eco- 
nomics which  are  supposed  to  produce  the 
inevitable  unaided.  In  Lenin's  view,  the  rev- 
olution must  be  brought  to  the  people.  Thus, 
trade  unionism  is  not  a  form  of  true  socialism 


(and/or  communism)  because  tliose  who  be- 
long to  trade  unions  are  themselves  reform- 
ers. They  seek  to  mutate  the  capitalist  order 
and  sustain  or  prolong  capitalism's  cataboUc 
processes.  But  trade  unionists  lack  purpose 
because  they  are  not  bent  upon  the  smnlhila- 
Uon  of  capitalism. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  Berr^steln  revlsion- 
IsU  who  succumbed  to  the  plausibiUUes  prof- 
fered by  Edward  Bernstein  In  1889  and  be- 
lieved that  there  Is  no  need  for  the  violence 
so  Implicit  In  Marx's  statements.  Lenin's 
party  cannot  tolerate  trade  unionism  nor 
"reform  Marxism"  or  "evolutionary  so- 
cialism." 

In  Russia,  the  Marxists  were  part  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party.  Plekhanov  (1856- 
19181  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  father 
of  Marxism  In  Russia.  His  program  was  to 
Ignore  the  peasant  and  seek  to  advance  an 
ordered  revolution.  In  other  words,  Plekha- 
nov advocated  the  development  of  a  feudal 
stage;  a  building  up  of  capitalism;  and. 
finally,  the  trlianph  of  socialism.  In  this 
scheme,  middle-class  democracy  was  the  next 
logical  step  for  semlfeudal  Russia.  (It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Marx  indicated  that 
socialism  might  be  developed  directly  In  some 
countries  without  passing  through  the  stage 
of  capitalism  development,  but  this  fact  was 
Ignored  by  the  Social  Democrats  around  the 
turn  of  the  century.) 

Lenin's  get-up-and-go  attitude  toward 
bringing  the  revolution  to  the  workers  con- 
trasts sharply  with  what  he  called  revision- 
ism or  waiting  for  society  to  develop  accord- 
ing to  classic  Marxist  theory.  In  the  year 
1902,  Martov  and  Axelrod  led  a  faction  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  maintaining 
that  the  party  should  be  a  mass  organization. 
They  wanted  the  Social  Democrats  to  be  an 
open  and  large  party,  bent  upon  establishing 
middle-class  democracy  In  Russia  and  at- 
taining Its  objectives  by  legal  action.  Op- 
posed was  Lenln  with  his  concept  of  the  party 
as  a  small,  dedicated  elite,  bringing  revolu- 
tion by  any  means  at  their  disposal.  As  you 
know.  Lenln    (the  Bolsheviks)  won. 

While  this  struggle  continued  within  the 
Social  Democratic  Party.  I>avldovlch  Bron- 
stlne  (Leon  Trotsky j  was  coming  to  the  fore 
as  an  Important  flgxire  In  the  Russian  revo- 
lutionary movement.  Trotsky  was  neither 
a  Menshevlc  nor  Bolshevik.  However,  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  diagnose  the  nature  of 
Lenin's  party  and  made  a  prophecy  which 
subsequent  events  proved  to  be  a  very  shrewd 
insight.  Trotsky  prophesied  that  In  Lenin's 
type  of  party:  "The  party  organization  will 
replace  the  party  Itself;  the  central  commit- 
tee will  replace  the  party  organization;  and 
one  dictator  will  replace  the  central  com- 
mittee"— democratic  centralism,  with  a 
vengeance. 

TVotsky  is  one  of  the  truly  tragic  figures  In 
history.  Everything  that  Trotsky  said  was 
true;  everything  he  did  was  wTong — and 
when  the  chips  were  down  Stalin  triumphed 
over  him  ruthlessly. 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  the  program  pro- 
claimed by  Trotsky  had  three  points:  (1)  Es- 
tablish political  democracy  in  Russia  with 
the  help  of  the  peasants:  (2)  by  a  process  of 
concurrent  or  permanent  revolution  establish 
proletarian  hegemony  over  the  peasants 
(which  Lenin  denounced  af  undemocratic); 
(3)  once  the  peasants  were  disposed  of.  pro- 
mote the  International  proletarian  revolu- 
tion. 

Point  1  was  the  program  adopted  by  Lenln 
to  sweep  Into  power  In  1917  on  the  slogan  of 
"Peace,  Land.  Bread."  Point  2  was  the  pre- 
cise method  whereby  Stalin  consolidated  his 
power  In  the  latter  twenties  and  early  thirties 
by  dekulakization.  Point  3  Stalin  denounced 
as  vulgar  cosmopolitanism — the  first  of  the 
truly  great  heresies.  Yet  in  1936.  when 
socialism  had  triumphed  in  Russia.  Stalin 
piously  announced  that  the  cruel,  harsh  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  must  continue 
during    the    period    of    capitalist    encircle- 


ment— that  is.  until  the  third  step  in  Trot- 
sky's program  had  been  adopted. 

By  the  ■proletarian  hegemony"  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  over  the  masses  and  the  "demo- 
cratic centralism"  which  gave  the  chairman 
control  of  the  party — Trotsky's  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  verbatim  In  the  person  of  Joseph 
Stalin.  There  were,  of  course,  objectors — 
Trotsky,  perhaps  the  most  vociferous.  In 
the  "Revolution  Betrayed"  Trotsky  de- 
nounced  the    Thermldorlan    reaction   which 

had   set   in   when  Stalin   succeeded    Lenln 

Just  as  the  French  Revolution  ground  to  a 
halt  when  Robespierre  was  ousted  In  July, 
the  month  of  Thermldor.  But  the  long  arm 
of  SUlin  triumphed  over  all  dissenters — over 
Trotsky  by  a  bloody  ax  in  Mexico  In  1940. 

The  apotheosis  of  Lenin's  party  may  be 
found  described  In  Lenin's  book,  "The  State 
and  Revolution":  "The  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  Is  In  Itself  an  Instrument  of  pow- 
er and  suppression.  Consequently,  the  dic- 
tatorship Is  not  Intended  to  be.  nor  can  It  be 
free  and  democratic.  It  must  be  desfKjtic 
in  stamping  out  the  counterrevolution  if  It 
ever  hopes  to  create  a  new  economic  and  so- 
clai  order" 

Marx  believed  that  the  workers  were  ideal- 
istic and  would  seek  the  benefits  of  commu- 
nism and  a  rule  of  the  proletariat  In  prefer- 
ence to  the  increased  welfare  benefits  which 
the  directors  of  capitalistic  enterprises  would 
be  forced  to  concede.  Lenln  abandoned  all 
Illusions  of  Idealism.  By  bringing  the  revo- 
lution to  the  masses  he  has  forged  a  system 
of  state  capitalism,  based,  not  upon  economic 
but  upon  political  determinism.  The  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production  is  scarcely 
a  meaningful  phrase  in  Lenin's  new  society 
because  control  of  the  army,  police,  and  com- 
munications are  what  really  matter.  Lenin 
and  his  successors  have  Inverted  Marx  and 
set  Hegel  back  on  his  feet,  by  wagering  their 
lives  upon  the  simple  principle  that  In  a  con- 
fused society  a  well-disciplined  minority  can 
seize  power. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS   TO 
WAGE-HOUR  STANDARDS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  it  appears  the  Congress  will 
soon  have  before  it  legislation  dealing 
with  proposed  amendments  to  the  wage- 
hour  standards  in  this  country,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country  a  perti- 
nent editorial  appearing  in  the  June  27 
issue  of  Barron's  Weekly.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

False  Standards — Wace-Hour  Bnxs  Art  a 
Threat  to  the  General  Welfare 

In  the  frantic  effort  to  block  the  nomina- 
tion of  Senator  John  F.  Kknnedt.  much  has 
been  said  (or  wlilspered)  about  his  religion, 
wealth  and,  most  recently,  his  comparative 
youth  (a  presidential  nominee,  averred  one 
Democratic  hopeful  with  magnificent  Irrele- 
vance the  other  day,  "should  be  a  man  with 
a  little  gray  in  his  hair").  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  friend  and  foe  alike  have  cho- 
sen to  ignore  what  Is,  or  ought  to  be.  the  moeit 
significant  lest  of  qualification  for  high  of- 
fice; a  candidate's  public  record.  By  this  un- 
compromising yardstick,  if  that  is  the  word, 
even  the  Senator's  stanchest  adlierents  must 
suffer  occasional  qualms.  For  on  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  issues— Algerian  freedom, 
labor  reform,  the  collapse  of  the  sum- 
mit— the  Senator  has  taken  positions  which, 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  reflect 
scant  credit  on  his  statei  mans  hip. 

Having  returned  to  Washington  after  a  tri- 
umphant sweep  of  the  primaries,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy evidently  is  back  doing  business  at  the 
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same  old  stand,  Speciflcal'.y.  he  Is 
passage  in  ihe  Senate  of  varlTiLs  ameodBOfflrts 
to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  designed, 
among  other  things,  to  extend  Its  provisions 
to  several  million  additional  wr>rlcers  .tr.J  *u 
Increase  the  national  minimum  wage.  Like 
so  much  other  welfare  :eg:s:ati'-'n,  the  pend- 
ing bil:  enjoys  gre.it  political  appeal:  even 
the  adminlstrati-ir.  discreetly  has  objected 
not  to  Its  philosophy  but  to  its  size  and 
cost.  Owing  to  such  excessive  caution,  sev- 
,eral  baelc  precepts.  :>t  private  enterprise  and 
"fair  play  alike,  seem  In  peril  of  losing  by 
default.  For  one  thing,  contrary  to  the  plain 
intent  of  Congress  In  the  past,  the  new  wage- 
hoxxr  law  would  blanket  workers  with  little 
or  no  linkage  to  Interstate  commerce.  It  not 
only  would  perpetuate  discriminatory  pro- 
visions already  in  effect,  but  also  would  es- 
tablish a  flock  of  new  ones.  Finally,  in  the 
competitive  business  climate  which  now  pre- 
vails. It  would  run  the  grave  risk  of  curtail- 
ing Job  opportunities  and  contributing  to 
unemployment.  Regardless  of  whether  It 
wins  votes.  In  short,  the  measure  plainly  will 
not  serve  'he  epnon.1  welfare. 

To  Judge  by  recent  history,  similar  sus- 
picions have  begun  to  assail  a  growing 
number  of  lawmakers.  For  since  it  first 
was  Introduced  last  January,  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  AFI^CIO,  the  bill  has  gone 
through  a  constant  process  of  pruning  and 
slashing.  Originally  It  would  have  hiked 
the  minimum  wage  In  one  fell  swoop  from 
the  present  level  of  $1  an  hour  to  $1.25; 
In  addition,  It  would  have  expanded  cov- 
erage from  24  million  workers  to  an  esti- 
mated 32  million  or  by  one-third.  Un- 
der modifled  versions  now  making  their 
way  through  both  Senate  and  House  the 
goals  have  been  scaled  down  sharply.  The 
minimxun  wage  would  rise  in  three  steps, 
not  reaching  $1.25  an  hour  until  January 
1,  1963.  Coverage,  moreover,  would  be  ex- 
tended to  fewer  than  5  million  workers, 
largely  in  retailing.  Even  in  their  present 
form,  however,  the  bills  are  repugnant  to 
Influential  Members  of  Congress,  notably  the 
conservative  chairman  of  the  House  Labor 
Committee.  Whether  or  not  they  will  be 
enacted  into  law  remains  to  be  seen. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  this  is  bad  leg- 
islation. To  begin  with,  owing  to  the 
tugging  and  hauling  of  various  pressure 
groups.  1".  Is  outrageously  arbitrary  in  its 
Impact  To  illustrate.  It  would  cover  only 
gasoline  stations  which  do  a  yearly  vol- 
ume of  business  totaling  $250,000  or  more, 
thereby  discriminating  In  favor  of  the  small 
operator  and  against  large  oil  company 
chains.  As  to  retail  enterprises  in  general, 
those  with  gross  receipts  (exclusive  of  ex- 
cise taxes)  of  $1  million  or  more  are  cov- 
ered; all  others  are  exempt.  Rarely  has  a 
measure  reeked  so  thoroughly  of  bias  against 
efficiency  and  size. 

.\t  the  same  time  it  constitutes  an  unwar- 
rjjit€d.  and  legally  doubtful.  Federal  foray 
into  realms  traditionally  reserved  to  State 
and  local  regulation.  In  Its  original  draft, 
and  as  subsequently  amended,  the  wage- 
houx  law  applied  solely  to  enterprises  "en- 
gaged in  Interstate  commerce."  Now  It 
would  cover  all  concerns  affecting  interstate 
commerce,  a  definition  which,  for  the  first 
time,  make  possible  Inclusion  of  the  Na- 
tion's retailers.  Here  in  truth  Is  paternalism 
run  wild.  For  as  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association  persuasively  argues,  an 
Individual  store,  regardless  of  ownership, 
sales  volume,  or  size,  is  an  essentially  local 
enterprise,  which  serves  a  limited  trading 
area  and  must  be  responsive  to  local  eco- 
nomic conditions.  To  force  such  concerns 
into  a  national  wage-hour  f>attern.  especially 
one  that  Is  openly  discriminatory.  Is  to  vio- 
late long-establihed  wiv^  f  :!  -Ing  business. 
Such  a  cr>urse  i...s<  r:.u.=  -  jeopardize  Job  op- 
portvmitlee  in  retail  trade 
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The  same  ♦hreat.  lnde«»<1.  exists  wl'h  re- 
spect to  em.ploynient  as  a  whole  True  the 
evidence  on  this  f>)lnt  Is  .varrely  overwhelm- 
ing A  survey  made  by  the  Labor  Depar"- 
ment.  seeking  'n  appraise  the  Impact  r.f  the 
latest  rise  In  the  minimum  wage  4  years 
ago.  Is  noncommittal.  We  think  it  had 
an  effect  on  employment.  '  one  official  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "but  Ifs  anybody's  guess 
as  to  how  much."  The  Department,  how- 
ever, records  at  least  one  Instance — that  of 
Puerto  Rico,  in  1945 — where  a  minimum 
wage  law  helped  throw  people,  especially  in 
the  needle  trades,  out  of  work.  Moreover, 
It's  worth  observing  that  1960  Is  not  1956. 
In  the  latter  year  inflation,  fanned  by  a 
whopping  settlement  In  steel  and  th.e  Suez 
crisis,  was  an  accepted  way  of  economic  life. 
Today.  In  contrast,  rising  industrial  jwlces 
are  noteworthy  for  their  absence,  competi- 
tive pressures  are  intense  and  unemploy- 
ment, especially  among  the  unskilled,  rela- 
tively high.  In  such  clrcvunstances,  higher 
wage  rates  for  some  are  bound  to  mean  fewer 
Jobs  for  others. 

On  balance,  then,  the  apparent  bene- 
fits of  the  legislation,  in  purchasing  power, 
welfare,  and  the  like,  are  far  outweighed  by 
the  probable  costs.  The  whole  episode  thus 
Is  a  sad  commentary  on  an  administration 
which,  in  this  case  as  In  others,  has  failed 
to  take  a  firm  stand  on  principle.  It  also 
Is  a  clear-cut  Indictment  of  those  who  seek 
to  put  temporary  p>olltlcal  advantage  ahead 
of  the  national  Interest.  Higher  living 
standards  undoubtedly  are  desirable  How- 
ever, as  the  postwar  record  suggests,  they 
cannot  be  legislated  into  being.  They  must 
be  earned. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
momin?  business  is  concluded. 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  aOicnc-:^  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa^.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  V  r»-vr:r^.df''i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Brsn 
in  the  chair  > .  Without  objection,  It  Is 
so  ordered. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  \S\Ta.  CALL  OP 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PRODUCTION     AND    CONSERVATION 
OP  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1555  HR  3375. 

The  PRESIDING  OIT^CER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lrcisi  ATivE  Ci  eipk  A  bill  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  the  production 
and  conservation  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  through  research  and  develop- 
ment by  authorizing  the  Secretary-  of  the 
Interior  to  contract  for  coal  research, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
Ht.jr  fiiini   Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line  9,  after 
the  word  "shall",  to  insert  "establish 
Within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
an  Office  of  Coal  Research,  and  through 
such  Office  shall";  on  page  2,  after  line 
20,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows; 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Any  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  ahall 
keep  minutes  of  each  meeting,  which  shall 
contain  as  a  minimum  ( 1 )  the  name  of 
each  person  attending  such  meeting.  (2)  a 
copy  of  the  agenda,  and  (3)  a  record  of  all 
votes  or  poUs  taken  during  the  meeting. 

(b)  A  copy  of  any  such  minutes  or  of  any 
report  made  by  any  such  committee  after 
final  action  has  been  taken  thereon  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  avallaole  to  the  public 
upon  request  and  payment  of  the  cost  of 
furnishing  such  copy. 

(c)  Members  of  any  advisory  committee 
appointed  from  private  life  under  authority 
of  this  section  shall  each  receive  $50  per  diem 
when  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
their  duties  as  a  member  of  such  advisory 
committee.  Such  members  shall  also  be  en- 
titled to  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  rates  authorized  by 
section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  use  73b-2)  for  all  persons  em- 
ployed Intermittently  as  consultants  or  ex- 
perts receiving  oompenaatlon  on  a  per  diem 
basis. 

(d)  Service  by  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  such  an  advisory  committee  shall  not  sub- 
ject him  to  the  provisions  of  section  1914 
of  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or,  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  a  particular  matter 
which  directly  Involves  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search or  in  which  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search Is  directly  Interested,  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  281,  283,  or  284  of  that  title  or  of 
section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (6  U.SC. 
99). 

On  page  3.  after  line  23.  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows; 

Sec  4  The  Secretary  may  appoint  a  Di- 
rector of  Coal  Research  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Laws,  or 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
Section  107(a)  of  the  Federal  Executive  Pay 
Act,  as  amended  (6  U.SC.  23oe(a))  which 
prescribes  an  annual  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  $17,500  for  certain  positions  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  paragraph: 

"(23)  Director  of  Coal  Research.  Depftrt- 
ment  of  the  Interior". 

On  page  4.  at  the  l>eginning  of  line  9. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "3" 
to  "5";  at  the  beginning  of  line  12.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "4"  to 
"6";  at  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "5"  to 
"7";  and  on  page  5.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  6,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  ■6"  to  "8". 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  was  cleared  by  the  policy 
committee  after  a  very  thorough  hear- 
ing before  that  committee.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr  Btrd]  has  been  vitally  interested 
in  it.  and  has  had  a  number  of  con- 
ferences  with    the   lea.i''r4i:;j   al:x)ut  It. 
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He  appeared  personally  before  the  pol- 
icy committee  and  attempted  to  demon- 
strate to  us  the  benefits  that  would 
flow  from  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and  authorization  of  the  re- 
search and  development  program  under 
it 

My  friend.  Tom  Pickett,  a  former 
Member  of  Congress,  who  is  now  with 
the  Coal  Institute,  has  discussed  this 
subject  with  me  many,  many  times,  as 
have  representatives  of  the  Umted 
Mine  Workers.  They  all  seem  to  be 
agreed  on  the  necessity  of  legislation 
of  this  type. 

Some  questions  were  raised  in  the 
policy  committee  concerning  the  details 
of  the  bill,  and  I  understand  there  have 
been  some  questions  raised  downtown. 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  attempted  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections that  were  voiced  in  the  veto  of 
the  bill  last  year.  We  trust  now  that 
the  bill  will  enlist  the  support  of  not 
only  the  membership  of  Congress,  but 
also  the  executive  agencies. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl 
reported  the  bill  and  has  been  very  active 
in  supporting  it  and  attempting  to  have 
it  cleared  for  consideration,  as  hais  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark), 
who  has  discussed  the  subject  with  me 
a  number  of  times. 

The  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[  Mr.  Randolph  1  has  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  bill,  and  all  Senators  who 
are  very  familiar  with  the  details  of  this 
great  Industry  and  the  results  they  an- 
ticipate would  flow  from  the  proposed 
legislation  feel  that  the  earlier  we  act. 
the  better  it  will  be 

As  Senators  will  observe,  this  is  a  House 
bill,  and  if  we  can  pass  it  without  any 
injurious  or  crippling  amendments,  we 
can  send  it  direct  to  the  President,  and 
we  hope  the  President  will  support  it  in 
the  revised  form,  because  it  is  my  infor- 
mation that  the  bill  has  been  revised  in 
an  attempt  to  meet  the  objections  of  the 
Pi'esident.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor.  I  shall  watch  the 
progress  of  the  bill  with  great  interest. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  H.R.  3375  is  a  bill  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  my  own  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  it  is  important  to  the 
entire  country.  Its  purpose  is  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  the  production 
and  conservation  of  coal  through  a  pro- 
gram of  scientific,  technical,  and  eco- 
nomic research.  This  bill  would  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior an  Office  of  Coal  Research  and  to 
appoint  a  Director  of  Coal  Research 
whose  salary  would  be  $17,500  per  year. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  would  be  directed  to  develop, 
through  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  new 
and  more  efficient  methods  of  mining, 
preparing,  and  utilizing  coal.  The  Sec- 
retary would  l>e  authorized  to  contract 
for  research  and  such  contracts  could 
be  with  coal  trade  associations,  coal  re- 
search asiociations,  educational  institu- 
tions, agencies  of  the  States  and  pohti- 
cal  subdivisions  thereof. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  technical  advisory  committees 
comjxised  of  recognized  experts  in  coal 
research,  and  such  committees  would 
examine  and  evaluate  research  proposals, 
research  contracts,  and  research  data. 
The  departments  and  agencies  of  State 
and  Federal  Governments  would  coop- 
erate with  each  other  and  with  all  other 
Interested  agencies,  whether  govern- 
mental or  nongovernmental.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  receipt  of  per  diem  pay 
for  members  of  the  appointed  advisory 
committees  when  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  their  duties. 

Under  this  bill,  all  information,  proc- 
esses, products,  and  patents  resulting 
from  the  program  of  research  would  be 
made  available  to  the  general  public, 
except  where  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior would  find  it  necessary,  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  defense,  to  withhold  it 
from  the  public.  Both  the  President  and 
the  Congress  would  receive  a  report  each 
year  concerning  the  research  activities 
conducted  under  the  authority  of  the 
act. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
not  to  exceed  $2  million  for  the  fiscal 


year  beginning  July  1,  1960.  and  it  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  for  each  fol- 
lowing year  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  President,  the  poor  earnings  rec- 
ord of  the  coal  industry,  as  reflected  in 
the  income-tax  returns  of  all  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  bituminous  coal  mining, 
is  indicative  of  the  impoverished  condi- 
tion and  ill  health  of  the  industry  as  well 
as  the  inabihty  of  the  industry  to  finance 
the  large  amount  of  research  and  devel- 
opment work  necessary  to  sustain  the 
health  and  progress  of  modern  industry 

From  1925  to  1953,  the  bituminous 
coal -mining  industry  experienced  a  net 
loss  in  13  of  the  27  years  for  which  data 
are  available,  and  in  only  2  of  those  27 
years  were  good  profits  obtained.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  1,572  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  bituminous  coal  mining 
in  1953  earned  an  average  profit  after 
Federal  taxes  of  a  little  less  than  334 
cents  per  ton  on  the  350  million  tons  of 
coal  which  they  minded.  Viewing  In- 
dustrie's earnin.es  from  another  angle,  it 
was  found  that  the  value,  fob.  mines, 
of  the  total  production  of  bituminous 
coal  in  1953  was  on  the  order  of  $2,247 
million,  from  which  the  incorporated 
producers,  who  accounted  for  80  percent 
of  the  production,  realized  a  profit  after 
Federal  taxes  of  less  than  $13  million— 
or  a  calculated  net  profit  of  less  than 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  on  the  gross 
value  of  the  coal  produced.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  any  other  major  industry,  \ital 
to  the  economy  of  the  Nation,  has  experi- 
enced anything  approaching  the  de- 
pressed financial  condition  of  the  coal- 
mining industry  over  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  table  from  a  1957  report  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Coal  Re- 
search, House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  setting  forth  the  net  in- 
come and  Federal  income  taxes  of  bitu- 
minous coal-mming  corporations,  1917  to 
1953,  inclusive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


AV<  incoyrir  nn'i  Fnlrml  inrotnr  faxes  of  corporations  engaged  in  bituminous  axil  mining  as  shown  by  income  tax  returns 

(Money  flgur«s  In  thousands] 
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1940... 
1941... 
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1943... 
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$1,661 
2.844 
6,693 
19.065 
33,790 
49.244 
48.926 
36.613 
29.975 
90.224 
113.038 
43.038 
69.423 
57.096 
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after 

Federal 

taxes 


-$28,328 

-9,012 

7.803 

23,586 

34. 125 

46,913 

43,811 

35,680 

50,562 

168,434 
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flotUTc:  National  Coal  Association,  which  assembled  data  from  statistics  of  Income,  pt.  2,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
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Mr     BYRD    of    West     \,irt(mia       Mr 

President..  I  also  ask  unanimous  corLst-nt 
to  have  printed  m  the  Rei  ord  a  table 
from  the  same  committee  report,  which 

provides   financial   data  on   Ifadini;   coal 


petroleum  and  refiniriT,  chemical,  lum- 
ber, and  st<ine  and  clay  products  com- 
panies. 1941  to  1955  inclusive  The  table 
shows  the  very  low  percent  of  return  on 
net  worth  accruing  to  tlie  coal  companies 


a.s    compared    with    the    pr 
U)  the  other  compHnits 
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>  Coal  companies  include  producers  at  both  bitumirmos  :ind  tuithracite. 

>  DaU  not  ooUected. 


Source:  .NiUianal  Coal   Ajanriation,   which 
National  City  Bank.  New  York  City. 


obtained  daU  tr«ai  refMrta  of  the 


Mr    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.      Mr. 

President,  it  is  obvious  that  the  im- 
puverished  and  i.ck  coal  industry  cannot 
provide  moneys  for  adequate  research 
under  the  depressed  conditions  that 
have  confronted  the  industry  for  so  long. 
Just  by  way  f  f  comparison,  a  total  of 
approximately  517.382.400  was  ^gent  on 
bituminous  coal  research  in  iSsS  and 
probably  not  more  than  $1  millien  was 
spent  on  arthracite  research  during  the 
?ame  year  Y"^  according  to  the  Na- 
t.on.^:  Scene--  Foundation,  in  1953  the 
resrarcli  exp»  n.i.tures  by  the  petroleum 
inc!u--t;y  amounted  to  $146  million.  The 
chemical  industry,  according  to  the  same 
source  of  information,  spent  $361  million, 
tiie  rubber  products  industry-  spent  $53.6 
raillaon.  and  the  textile  industry  spent 
$28  million. 

:  'r  Pre.sident.  coal  research  aoroad  is 
bein^  conducted  on  a  much  more  inten- 
sive scale  than  in  the  United  States.  In 
1955.  not  more  than  1.000  professional 
people  were  engaged  in  coal  research  in 
the  United  States.  More  than  twice,  and 
possibly  three  times,  this  number  were 
similarly  employed  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Holland,  combined.  Rus- 
sia appears  to  employ  about  five  times 
the  runiber  of  professional  people  on 
coa.  r-^^search  as  are  similarly  engaged  in 
the  United  States.  According  to  a  re- 
cently issued  report  of  the  National  Coal 
Board.  London,  England,  the  coal  in- 
dustry of  the  U.S.S.R  : 

Tbe  facilities  for  mining  research  and  de- 
velopment work  are  on  a  massive  scale  In  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Tlie  report  stated  that  there  are  10 
research  institutes  under  the  Ministry  of 
Coal,  and   that — 

several  thousand  (probably  not  less  than 
5.0C0)  experienced  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technologists  work  In  these  research  estab- 
lishments. 

In  contrast.  Mr.  President,  only  944 
professional  employees  "^'ere  engaged  .n 
bit'immous  coal  research  in  the  United 


States  in  1955,  and  probably  no  more 
than  50  professional  employees  were  en- 
gaged in  anthracite  coal  research. 

Mr  President,  through  an  accelerated 
program  of  coal  research,  enormous 
potentials  exist  for  improving  and  ex- 
panding the  use  of  coal,  for  Improving 
the  condition  of  the  coal  industry,  for 
benefiting  potential  consumers  of  coal, 
and  for  strengthening  the  economy  and 
security  of  the  United  States.  However, 
the  conversion  of  these  technical  poten- 
tials into  realities  requires  large 
amounts  of  research — much  more  than 
has  been  conducted  heretofore  and  more 
than  the  earnings  of  the  coal  industry 
can  support.  Therefore.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  welfare  of  the  coal  industry 
is  highly  important  to  the  economy  and 
security  of  the  United  States  and  since 
the  public  would  derive  substantial  and 
lasting  benefits  from  expanded  coal  re- 
search, research  which  would  result  in 
a  more  economic  and  ejJTective  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Nation's  fuel  resources,  I 
submit  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  support 
a  greatly  expanded  and  accelerated  coal 
research  and  development  pro  .tram,  and 
I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  3375  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close,  I  wish 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  our  able 
majority  leader  for  permitting  me  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Democratic  p>olicy  com- 
mittee last  Friday  in  behalf  of  H.R  3375. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  courteous  and 
sympathetic  hearing  accorded  me  by  the 
p>olicy  committee,  of  which  the  majority 
leader  is  chairman,  and  I  appreciate  the 
prompt  action  taken  by  the  committee 
on  Friday  afternoon  in  clearing  the  bill 
for  floor  action.  The  majority  leader. 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  assured  me 
that  the  bill  would  be  taken  up  early 
this  week  and,  as  usual,  he  has  stood  by 
his  word.  This  is  another  instance  in 
which  he  has  shown  an  active  and 
helpful  interest  in  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  my  State  and  Its  people,  and 


I  would  be  remiss  11 1  did  not  thank  him 
at  this  time.  I  also  wish  to  ttrnnk  the 
able  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss),  for 
the  splendid  service  he  has  rendered  in 
regard  to  the  biU  and  I  express  my 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Tom  Pickett  and  other 
oflBcers  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
together  with  Mr.  James  Mark,  legisla- 
tive representative  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  for  the  advice  and 
assistance  they  have  given  to  all  of  us 
in  bringing  this  measure  to  what  will 
soon  be  its  final  enactment  into  law. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  insert  in  the  Ricobd  209  re- 
search possibilities  for  bituminous  coal  as 
listed  by  the  UJS.  Biu-eau  of  Mines — 
IC-7754. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re-ord,  as  follows: 

Two    HUNDKCD   AND   NiNK    RSSKAJK:H    POSSIBIU- 
TIXS  FOR  BirUMINOCB  COAL  ' 

I.  COAL  wmamnrwa 

1.  Investlgnte  the  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  coalbeds  and  the  effects  of  physical, 
chemical,  and  biologic  factors. 

2  Develop  new  geophysical  methods  of 
finding  and  estimating  extent  of  ooal  de- 
posits. 

3.  Map  reserves  more  Intensively.  Including 
information  on  variations  In  quality  of  coal 
with  location  and  on  the  natxire  of  minerals 
associated  with  coal. 

n.    PRODUCTION  AWD  DI3TmiBUTION 

A.  Mining 
Mining  Methods  and  Equipment 

4.  Develop  rugged  mining  machines  re- 
quiring low  maintenance  and  with  power 
and  cutting  ability  sufllclent  for  rapid  de- 
velopment work  and  maneuverable  enough 
for  retreat  mining 

5.  Study  means  of  providing  automatic 
directional  control  for  continuous  mining 
equipment. 

6.  Develop  means  for  remote  control  of 
continuous  miners  that  are  in  view  of  tbe 
operator. 


'  Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Information 
Circular  7754. 
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7  Develop  Improved  equipment  for  con- 
ventional mining  where  continuous-type 
equipment  is  not  applicable. 

8  Standardize  mining  equipment  to  lower 
maintenance   and    supply   costs. 

9.  Develop  Improved  mining  methods  and 
machines  for  us  In  thin  and  thick  coal  seams. 

10  Develop  Improved  methods  of  selective 
mining  to  remove  the  more  valuable  sec- 
tions of  the  coalbed  separately. 

11.  Study  the  Influence  of  physical  char- 
acteristics of  coalbeds.  roof,  and  bottoms  on 
the  pwoblems  of  mining  and  tbe  development 
of  Improved   mining  equipment. 

12  Investigate  means  for  rapidly  strength- 
ening soft  bottoms  or  soft  spots  to  support 
heavy  equipment. 

13.  Study  economic  dlspoaal  or  refuse  un- 
derground. 

Underground  haulage 

14  Develop  new  face  conveying  methods 
and  new  equipment  to  provide  continuous 
transport  of  coal  from  the  face  to  main 
haulage. 

16,  Study  Improved  methods  of  transport- 
ing supplies  to  the  working  face. 

16.  Study  new  means  of  mainline  trans- 
portation, including  hydraulic  and  pneu- 
matic methods 

Roof  control 

17.  Conduct  research  on  roof  control  to 
provide  better  roof-bolting  methods,  help  In 
the  development  of  better  means  of  support 
and  develop  a  guide  for  selecting  the  type 
of  roof  support  that  will  provide  adequate 
permanence  of  control,  based  upon  the  life 
of  the  area  being  worked. 

18  Develop  simple  means  of  Indicating 
stress  on  roof  bolts  or  on  other  roof -control 
devices 

19.  Determine  conditions  under  which 
auxiliary  supports  to  roof  bolts  are  required. 

20.  Develop  temporary  roof  supports  that 
are  lightweight,  easily  Installed,  and  easily 
reclaimed. 

21.  Investigate  means  of  controlling  newly 
exposed   roof   near   the  working   face. 

22.  Study  problems  of  roof  control  during 
long-wall  mining,  especially  problems  result- 
ing from  use  of  new  planer-type  mining 
equipment. 

Ventilation 

23.  Study  the  effect  of  mine  layout  on 
ventilation  problems. 

24  Develop  Improved  methods  for  degas- 
Ifylng  coalbeds,  Including  efficient  use  of 
the  recovered  gas. 

25.  Develop  methods  for  pneumatically 
removing   dust    at    the    working    face. 

Power 

26.  Develop  Improved  methods  of  supply- 
ing power  at  the  working  face.  Including  the 
economic  and  technical  aspects  of  a.c.  versus 
d  c.  power. 

Lighting 

27.  Develop  improved  lighting  under- 
ground approaching  factory  standards  of 
Illumination. 

Causes  and  Control  of  Acid  Mine  Water 

28.  Develop  additional  fundamental  data 
on  the  causes  and  prevention  of  acid  mine 
drainage. 

^  Strip  mining 

29.  Develop  Improved  machines  and  meth- 
ods for  removing  overburden   and  coal. 

30  Develop  methods  and  machinery  for 
dry  blasthole  drilling. 

31.  Develop  more  durable  materials  for 
bucket  teeth  and  similar  applications 

32  Develop  Improved  equipment  and 
methods  for  recovering  coal  under  over- 
burden too  thick  to  be  removed  economically 
by  stripping.  Including  the  development  of 
Improved   methods  for   auger  mining 

B.  Underground  gasxftcation 

33  Develop  Improved  methods  for  seam 
preparation,  using  electrollnklng.  hydraulic 
fracturing,  or  other  methods. 


34.  Study  factors  that  determine  the  volt- 
age, total  energy  requirements,  and  path  of 
the   linkage. 

35.  Study  effect  of  rank  of  coal  (coking 
and   noncoklng)    on   electrollnklng. 

36.  Investigate  optimum  pressure  required 
for  hydraulic  fracturing,  the  tyi>e  of  liquids 
and  solids  suitable  for  coal  fracturing,  meth- 
ods for  retaining  the  fracture  In  the  coal- 
bed,  and  the  effect  of  strata  above  and  below 
the  coalbed  on  the  fracturing. 

37.  Investigate  the  control  of  the  Inflow 
of  water  on  the  gasification  system 

38.  Study  methods  for  reducing  leakage 
losses  of  the  product  gas. 

39.  Investigate  methods  for  developing  the 
gasification  passage  by  combustion  under 
pressure. 

40.  Investigate  combustion  control  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  quantity  of  gas  of  de- 
sired quality. 

41.  Study  the  effects  of  seam  preparation 
and  combustion  methods  on  the  extent  of 
coal  utilization. 

42.  Study  the  economics  of  underground 
gasification  as  affected  by  type  of  linkage, 
depth  and  thickness  of  seam  quality  of  coal, 
and  gasification  pattern. 

C.  Preparation 

Coarse-Coal  Cleaning 

Dense-medium  washing 

43.  Develop  a  viscometer  to  measure  vis- 
cosity of  dense  mediums. 

44.  Study  physical  characteristics  of  dense 
medlunvs  and  their  effect  upon  cleaning  effi- 
ciencies. 

45.  Develop  other  dense  mediums. 

46  Extend  effectiveness  of  dense-medium 
cleaning  to  entire  mine-run  size  range. 

Jig  washing 

47.  Determine  effect  of  Impulse  cycle  on 
separation. 

48.  Investigate  Influence  of  bed  action  on 
both  stratification  and  capacity. 

49.  Develop  improved  means  to  control 
and  remove  Impurities. 

Fine-Coal  Cleaning 
Pneumatic  cleaners 

50.  Study  conditions  under  which  it  is 
economically  advantageous  to  predry  coal 
and  clean  pneumatically  rather  than  to  wet 
wash  and  then  dry  coal. 

61.  Develop  Improved  pneumatic  coal- 
cleaning  methods,  especially  ones  that  are 
not  susceptible  to  variation  In  surface  mois- 
ture. 

Wet-concentrating  tables 

52.  Investigate  design  changes  In  table 
construction  to  Increase  capacity. 

63.  Study  table  stratification  In  relation  to 
operating    variables    to    develop    automatic 

controls. 

Froth  flotation 

54  Use  froth  flotation  theory  to  evaluate 
the  effect  of  operating  variables  upon  per- 
formance. 

56.  Use  froth  flotation  to  concentrate  cer- 
tain petrographlc  constituents  of  ooel. 

Drying  and  Dewaterlng 

56.  Study  various  polymers,  wetting  agents, 
and  use  of  sonlcs  and  ultrasonics  to  Im- 
prove flocculatlon  and  mechanical  drying  of 
coal. 

57.  Develop  Improved  equipment  and 
methods  for  thermal  drying  of  fine  coal. 

58.  Study  the  effect  of  bin  design  and 
wetting  agents  on  gravity  drsUnage  of  coal. 

Crushing  and  Blending  Coal 

59  Examine  the  basic  principles  of  coal 
breakage  to  reduce  the  energy  required  for 
crushing  and  to  control  the  size  composition 
of  crushed  materials. 

Performance  Testing  of  Equipment 

60.    Study    performance   characterlstlcj.    of 
auxiliary    coal    preparation    units    (screpi.s 
crushers,  belts,  conveyors,  feeders,  etc  , . 


61.  Study  the  use  of  electrostatics,  elec- 
tronics, X-rays,  and  optics  for  Improved  coal 
cleaning. 

62  .Develop  a  continuous  method  for  re- 
cording moisture  and  ash  content  In  the 
raw -coal  feed  and  In  the  product. 

63.  Study  sources,  extent,  and  prevention 
of  size  degradation  In  the  preparation  plant. 

64.  Investigate  means  of  dust  control  In 
the  units  of  preparation  equipment. 

65.  Study  the  Influence  of  characteristics 
of  solids  on  kindred  settling  In  water,  air. 
and   dense   medium. 

Sulfur  Removal  From  Coal  by  Chemical 
Means 

66.  Study  the  removal  of  sulfur  from  coal 
by  chemical  methods. 

Salvage  of  Valuable  Products  From  Washery 
Refuse 

67.  Develop  more  economical  methods  of 
salvaging  fine  coal  from  washery  water.  , 

68.  Study  possible  utilization  of  refuse 
material  discharged  from  coal  preparation 
plants,  Including  production  of  lightweight 
aggregate  and  mineral  wool,  for  fuel  value 
by  gasification  or  combustion,  as  an  aggre- 
gate for  asphaltlc  road  materials,  and  re- 
covery of  sulfides  for  chemical  use. 

Surface  Treatment  of  Coal 

69.  Study  factors  Influencing  freezing  of 
coal   In  transit  and  storage. 

70.  Investigate  Improved  surface  treatment 
agents  for  aUaylng  dust  and  freezeproofing 
coal. 

D.  Transportation  and  storage 

71.  Study  and  compare  costs  of  transpor- 
tation by  various  means,  Including  hydraulic, 
pneumatic,  and  belt,  and  compare  these,  for 
various  tonnages  and  distance,  with  water, 
rail,  and  truck  haulage.  This  would  Include 
research  and  development  work  on  hydraulic, 
pneumatic,  and  belt  transport,  where  data 
are  not  already  available. 

72.  Study  the  causes  and  cures  for  diffi- 
culties In  moving  coal.  Including  study  of 
flow  characteristics  of  coal,  effect  of  bin  de- 
sign, and  effects  of  additives  upon  flow  and 
freezing  properties. 

73.  Study  efficient  and  economic  methods 
for  storing  and  handling  coal  and  ash  at  In- 
dustrial sites. 

74.  Study  the  causes  of  spontaneous  Igni- 
tion and  methods  of  alleviating  It,  Including 
tbe  effects  of  particle  size,  sulfur  and  mois- 
ture content,  and  effectiveness  of  additives, 
methods  of  piling,  and  sealing  piles. 

75.  Study  methods  of  alleviating  degrada- 
tion In  handling. 

76.  Study  the  effect  of  storage  on  mineral 
matter  and/or  coking  characteristics  of  coal. 

77.  Study  freezeproofing  of  coals  during 
storage. 

in.     COAL    MARKETS 

A.  Power  generation 

Public  Utilities 

Improved  performance  of  coal  burning  and 
handling  equipment 

78.  Investigate  behavior  of  coal  minerals 
at  high  temperatures  and  the  effect  of  trace 
elements  In  coal  on  the  formation  of  boiler 
deposits. 

79.  Study  mechanical  and  chemical  meth- 
ods for  removing  flreslde  deposits  from  large 
boilers. 

80.  Develop  a  standard  test  to  determine 
ash-fouling  tendencies  of  different  coals. 

81.  Investigate  the  effect  of  additive  com- 
pounds to  coal  on  Its  ash-foullng  tendencies 
and  combustion  characteristics. 

82.  Investigate  the  use  of  ultrasonic  and 
electromagnetic  energy  to  effect  complete 
combustion. 

83.  Study  combxistlon  of  solid  fuels  under 
presstire.  study  of  flames,  and  the  effect  of 
steam  and  flue  pas  in  flame  characteristics. 

84.  Determine  the  viscosity  and  thermal 
conductivity  of  gases  at  elevated  tempera- 
tures.    These  data  are  needed  for  lmprove>d 
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design  of  equipmen'  u-*d  ;.;  u'.J  usti'.a;  com- 
busuon  processes 

8")  Investigate  -l.e  nv  :.::;..-:;.:-  'i  s:mu!- 
taiieo\is  transfer  of  heat  ar.d  mass  to  ass;>: 
In  de'SUTilntj  mr.-p  efiSclen:  boilers  and  auxil- 
iaries I>^vel<->p  improved  equipment  for  oul- 
venzed  fuel  and  cycloRe-furnacp  tnenh- <ls  r" 
f.rinz 

3(S     Inve-'l^at.^    li.f    u?f      '    chars    s'l    boiler 

fuei. 

Elimination  5f  stack  pm:.«ion 

87  Investigate  Improved  means  for  re- 
moving sulfi.ir  d  ''x;de  from  stack  gases, 
.■mong  when  are  scrubbing  (1)  with  an 
tiqueuus  slurry  u'  manganese  oxides  with 
production  of  concentrated  suUur  dioxide, 
(2)  with  water  followed  by  conversion  of  the 
sulfur  dioxide  In  solution  directly  into  sul- 
furic acid  by  catalytic  oxidation,  and  (3) 
with  ammonia  to  form  ammonium  blsulfite- 
rulflt«  liquor  for  production  of  free  sulfur 
and  ammonium  sulfate;  f4)  cataJytlc  gas- 
phase  oxidation  of  sulfur  dioxide  In  the  stack 
for  siibeeo'ient  recovery  as  sulfuric  acid  or 
sulf'^.t-p     and      S      use   of   lime  slurry. 

B8  Study  unproved  and  economic  meth- 
ods f  r  removing  solids  from  flue  gas  with- 
out sacrificing  boiler  efficiency,  including  new 
design  of  mechanical  dust  collectors,  im- 
proved use  of  electrostatic  separation,  and 
high-frequency  sound  waves. 

f  llzation  of  waste  products 

Rj  Develop  new  and  expanded  tises  for 
fv  H,=  h  including  use  (1)  as  a  pcaszolanlc 
ma".eriai  to  replace  cement  in  part,  (2)  as  a 
replacement  for  I-A  slag,  f3)  as  a  lightweight 
•ggregatf-  (  after  sntermg).  and  (4)  as  a  filter 
In  bituminous  mat'erials. 

00.  Study  Improved  methods  of  storing, 
handling,  and  transporting  fly  ash. 

Economic   aspects    of   coal -heat  energy   and 
jjower  transmission 

91.  Determine  the  extent  to  which  coal 
quality  in^uences  the  overall  cost  of  opera- 
tion to  enable  purchasers  and  producers  to 
determine  economic  limitations  of  cleaning 
coal  for  thermal  power  generation. 

92.  Study  the  use  of  the  coal-flred  gas  tur- 
bine as  a  stationary  powerplant,  particularly 
;  r  .Industries  that  cau  utilize  the  energy 
from  the  hot  exhaust  gases. 

I  B.  Motive  power 

I  Railroads 

91  Develop  and  service-test  gas-t'orblne 
:  c'-r.  ti7es  powered  by  coal,  using  either  a 
clc-'l-v-ie  gas  turbine  or  producer-gas  fir- 
Ire  .'  r-..':  'urblnes.  Present  development  of 
;>'  1.-  yr-ie  gas  turbines  for  this  use  should 
be   :ontlnued. 

94.  Study  Interchangeabllity  of  the  coal- 
flred  gas  turbine  with  dlesel  units  on  exist- 
ing diesel  locomotives. 

Sh.ips 

95  Develop  improved  methods  for  con- 
trolling air  pollution  produced  by  coal-biun- 
ine  vessels. 

16  Improre  storage,  bunkering,  and  han- 
dling methrxis   .''or  Rolld  fuels. 

9-  I.Tv«».«rci 'ate  the  potentials  for  using 
callo.dal    ru-^:s. 

C    0:'-r'    :':  dust  rial 

Coal-burn. r.^    E<ii;.pniei,-,    for    Small    Indus- 

" :    •. .    Plants 

93  Devel'  p  further  a  Tlbratina:  feeder  and 
srate  that  ~an  be  a  .plied  to  a  new  type  coel 
burner  to  brine  about  complete?  a  it.nnati  -n. 

99  Develop  f'orther  an  eci  entr  c-i.na  .nok- 
er  -.v;-:.  .-lai  feed  and  center  dl.scharge  for 
completely  automatir  or>t  ration 

100.  Make  further  com.-  ustion  studies  of 
thin-bed  burnlne;  u  . _•  -•  .  wn-let  prin- 
ciple to  achieve  m.uiimum  aurnin.^  eftclei.cy 
and   sir.okelesB  oijeratlor. 

iOl  Investiajate  adaptati  )n  cf  pulvertzed- 
coai  burners  and  cyci  .ne  :  or n aces  to  sma..-  r 
industrial   plants 


ICrj    Develop    new   equipment    and    ciaivtr- 
sion    parts    f  t   existing   eqiilpment    that    wlli 
burn  lo'.'.    ?' ■- >         >    •  ;?.clently. 
S;.u'k    E::r::?£'.nT). 

l^>j.  s'.udy  tae  use  ■  ■(  .idd. lives  lo  COal  for 
more  complete  combustiou  of  gaseous  and 
particulate   poUutants. 

li>4  To  reduce  the  cost  of  collection  equip- 
ment study  the  possibility  of  reinjecting  into 
the  furnace  material  coUected  at  the  stack. 

105.  Investigate  reasons  why  the  amount 
of  fly  ash  emitted  Is  not  directly  related  lo 
the  ash  content  of  coel. 

10€  Study  the  lise  of  water  sprays  in  the 
stack  to  reduce  air  pollution,  cspeclallv  dur- 
ing Eoot-blowlng  f>eriod8  of  operation  of 
sm.iller  boilers. 

107.  Develop  devVces  for  Instantaneous 
sampling  and  determination  of  the  amount 
of  solids  In  flue  gases. 

108.  Investigate  the  slae  of  coal-ash  par- 
ticles In  the  unfused  and  semifused  con- 
dition. 

109.  Develop  Improved  Instruments,  stand- 
ards, smd  methods  for  collecting,  measuring, 
and  analyzing  dusts,  especially  in  the 
subsieve  ran^e. 

Other  Fundamental  Aspects  of  Ooal 
Combustiou 

110.  Investigate  the  effects  of  oil  and  chem- 
ical treatment  of  coal  on  the  combustion, 
handling  characteristics,  smoke  yield,  caking 
and  swelling  powers  of  coal,  and  Ignition  and 
decomposition  tempcrntures. 

111.  Study  the  effect  of  water  and  steam,  on 
the  chemical  reactions  of  coal  mineral  matter 
that  lead  to  clinker  formation  In  fuel  bed."? 

112.  Study  the  plastic  behavior  of  coal  in 
an  oxidizing  atmosphere,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  operation  of  crossfeed-type 
stokers. 

Other  Pr':)ce.-s  Uses 

113.  Develop  equipment  to  use  coal  in  blast 
furnaces  and  for  metallurgical  heating,  such 
as  in  open-hearth  furnaces,  soaking  pits,  beat 
treating,  etc. 

114.  Develop  improved  methods  for  proc- 
essing clays  and  shales  and  waste  materials 
from  other  Industries  to  produce  a  superior 
lightweight  aggregate  byslnterlng  with  very 
fine  coni  sizes   (one-eighth  by  0). 

115  Study  the  types  and  grades  of  coel 
suitable  for  pelletizlng  low-^ade  Iron  ores. 

116.  Investigate  Improved  coal-flred  rotary 
cement  kilns. 

117.  Study  the  use  of  finely  divided  coal  as 
a  filler  or  pigment  for  rubber,  plastics,  etc. 

118  Investigate  the  alkaline  hydrolysis  of 
coal  for  producing  chemicals  and  low-ash 
carbon  This  includes  process-variable 
studies,  development  of  a  continuous  process, 
and  processes  for  Eep&rating  and  refining 
products. 

119.  Investigate  the  oxidation  of  alkaline 
slurries  of  coals  for  producing  carboxyllc 
acids.  This  incliides  process-variable  studies, 
development  of  a  continuous  process,  and 
processes  for  separating,  refining,  and  further 
processing  of  the  products. 

120.  Investigate  nitric  acid  oxidation  of 
coal  as  a  process  for  the  direct  production  of 
chemicals  from  coal. 

121.  Develop  a  coal-flred  fvrmace  for  use  In 
the  direct  production  of  nitric  acid  from 
nitrogen. 

Revcrberatory  Furnaces 

122.  Study  the  effects  of  changes  in  fur- 
nace and  equipment  design  on  combustion 
characteristics  of  the  coal  and  ascertain 
which  characteristics  of  cx^nls  are  ■  t  suit- 
able for  use  in  reverberator;.    .'^.-i...^«.  , 

Solvent  Extraction 

123.  Investigate    the    mechanisms    of    the 

"solution"  of  coal  In  various  sr>l vents.  Includ- 
111,-  'he  »»xtent  to  whlrh  thin  Is  due  to  deploy- 
ni eriration .  to  n.isciOUity  in  I,  >t  oil,  to  true 
^oitnioi.     etc 


1.^4  r.'.veatlKnte  usea  for  ultrafiue  i.!.- 
lesfi  coal  obtained  by  preclpltatitn.  Mi  t.  .if, 
compounding  rubber  and  plastics  and  use  as 
a  fuel  In  dlesel -tyi>e  engines. 

125  Investigate  products  obtained  by  ac- 
tion of  stronj^ly  basic  amine  solvents,  such  as 
ethvlenediamlne,  and  other  solvents  on  coal 
for  chemical  and  industrial  uses. 

126.  Investigate  the  copoljrmerlzatkxi  at 
coal  extracts  with  various  organic  reactants 
to  produce  materials  for  the  plastics  Industry. 

137  Study  the  prev>'^i^U(><>  °^  coal  for  spe- 
cial uses  by  removing  virtually  all  of  the  ash 

128  Investigate  methods  of  rt-moving  most 
of  the  sulfur  from  coal. 

129.  Study  the  production  of  ultraflne  coal 
particles  without  mcch.mlcal  grinding,  by 
precipitating  coal  from  coal  solutions 

130.  Develop  methods  for  Increasing  the 
fluidity  of  bot-coal  solutions  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  mineral  impurities  (ash.  pyrlte, 
and  fusaln) .  for  ex.>mple,  by  light  hydrogena- 
tlon.  or  treatment  under  nKxleratc  pre&sure 
with  oils  capable  of  transferrlni?  some  ol  their 
hydrogen  and  to  use  the  hot-coai  solution 
as   a  fuel   for   pressure  gasificr*. 

Electrode-Carbon  Manufacture 

131.  Study  proceaees  for  de-ashlng  coal  (for 
subsequent  coking)  that  will  meet  the  speci- 
fications of  the  aluminum  or  other  Indus- 
tries for  electrode  carbon,  including  dis- 
solving coal  In  organic  solvents  to  permit 
removal  of  ash.  extraction  of  ash  with  hot 
acid  or  alkali  solution,  selective  mining  of 
low-ash  coal,  and 'or  Intensive  cleaning  by 
froth  flotation,  and  volatlllK»tlon  of  ash  con- 
stituents during  carbontaatlon  or  subeequent 
high-temperature  preparation  of  electrode 
carbons. 

Manufacture  of  Specific  Chemicals 

132.  Determine  the  types  and  grades  of  coal 
best  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  stilfldes 
and  sulfites. 

133.  Develop  special  activated  carbon  that 
could  be  used  for  separating  the  constituents 
of  coal  gas  (for  us*  as  chemical  raw  n^- 
terials). 

134.  Determine  the  suitability  ot  types  of 
coke.  coal,  and  low-temperatvire  chars  for 
the  manufacture  of  chlorides 

135.  Investigate  the  adaptability  of  coal 
chars  to  the  manufacture  of  carbon  disulfide. 

136  Investigate  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
furic add  and  cement  in  the  United  States 
from  anhydrite,  coal,  sand,  and  &hi.ie. 

137  Investigate  the  EuhstituUoa  of  re- 
active char  made  from  co«l  for  otlMT  carbon 
sources  in  the  manufacture  of  calcium  car- 
bide, and  as  fuel  for  calcining  the  11m- 

D.  Residential  a*d  commercial  h-eating 
Combustion  Equipment 

138  Develop  packaged -t3rpe  coal -burning 
equipment  In  which  the  stoker,  heat  ex- 
changer, controls,  and  automatic  coal-  and 
ash-handling  equipment  are  eaally  and 
cheaply  Installed. 

139.  Develop  underfeed  stokers  of  Im- 
proved design  with  automatic  Ignition  and 
a&h  removal  and  capable  of  buruing  a  wide 
range  of  coals. 

140.  Further  testing  of  crossfeed-type 
stokers  to  develop  a  completely  automatic 
small  coal  burner. 

141.  Develop  low- draft -loss  dust-coUectlon 
equipment  for  use  with  coal  burners  operat- 
ing on  natural  draft. 

142.  Develop  improved  methods  of  coal 
pulverization  and  delivery  for  use  in  pul- 
verlzed-coal  burners  In  snmll  plants. 

143.  Develop  equipment  for  warm  air  In- 
dustrial space  heating  with  capacities  ex- 
ceeding 160.CXK)  B  t  u.  per  hour 

Handling  and  Storage 

144.  Improve  methxls  f  sU.r./iR  and  han- 
dling ooal  in  r*-t  ii.  (leaicr  .Hj-cu  to  r^Mce 
d^'gradatlon,  seg:  f-vjn:,,  >t     and'!  .si 
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145.  Improve  home-  and  plant-bin  design 
to  provide  maximum  live  storage  with  exist- 
ing conveyor  equipment. 

146  Study  the  use  of  pneumatic  coal-  and 
ash-handling  systems  for  offtrack  customers. 

New  Market  Areas 

147.  Develop  improved  coal-fired  heating 
equipment  to  replace  wood-burning  units  for 
curing  tobacco 

148  Develop  coal -fired  central -heat  sys- 
tems for  use  In  broiler-chicken  barus. 

140  I>evelop  ooal-flred  equipment  lor 
forced  warm-air  drying  of  forage  crops. 

E.  Cokf;  and  coal  chemicals 

Availability  and  Quality  of  Coals  for  Coking 

150  Determine  the  behavior  of  tlie  petro- 
graphlc  constituents  of  coals  during  clean- 
ing and  coking,  and  apply  this  knowledge 
to  Improve  the  coking  qxutUtles  of  coals 
through  selective  preparation  and  blending. 
The  study  would  Include  the  use  of  con- 
trolled amounts  of  deduster  dust,  washery 
fines,  and  other  waste  material  to  achieve 
high  quality,  more  uniform  coke. 

151.  Develop  equipment  to  control  and  re- 
cord automatically  the  molsttire  content  of 
crushed  coal  being  charged  lnt<j  coke  ovens. 

152.  Detemilne  possible  advantages  of 
crushing  separately  the  high-  and  low-vola- 
tile components  of  coke-oven  blends  to  con- 
trol the  size  consist  of  each  component. 

/''fsTTnvestlgate  the  effect  of  blending  low- 
temperature  chars  on  the  carboni^ng  prop- 
erties of  coals. 

Pre  treatment  of  Coals  for  Coking 

154  Investigate  methods  of  pretreeting 
weakly  coking  or  noncoklng  coals  to  make 
them  suitable  for  manufacturing  metallurgi- 
cal coke  or  other  large-size  carbon  agglom- 
erates, either  alone  or  In  blends  with  strongly 
coking  coals 

155.  Investigate  the  behavior  of  coals  dur- 
ing carbonization  with  referertce  to  the  effect 
of  the  rank  and  tyi>e  of  coal  and  op>eratl:ig 
variables  on  the  carbonizing  process. 

156.  Develop  full-size  test  ovens  or  pilot- 
scale  test  ovens  and  procedures  that  will  give 
reliable  results  for  predicting  the  behavior 
of  coals  or  coal  mixtures  In  commercial  coke 
ovens 

167  Study  effect  of  pretreatlng  coal,  below 
the  plastic  temperature,  on  carbonizing 
characteristics. 

158.  Determine  the  effect  of  additives  to 
the  coal  charge  on  the  yields,  properties,  and 
value  of  the  coke,  tar.  ga?.  etc 

159.  Investigate  the  coking  of  special  mix- 
tures, such  as  mixtures  of  coal  and  iron  ore, 
to  produce  Ferrocoke  for  blast  furnaces. 

High-Temperature    Carbonlrlng    Equipment 
and  Conditions 

160.  Study  means  of  accelerating  the  rate 
of  heat  transfer  in  conventional  coke  ovens, 
using  new  materials  of  constructloii.  new  de- 
sign, and  faster  coking  processes. 

161.  Develop  a  continuous  process  for  man- 
ufacturing coke,  including  the  use  of  hori- 
zontal chain -grate-type  ovens. 

162.  Study  methods  for  eliminating  sulfur 
during  carbonlwitlon  and  of  minimizing  the 
effects  of  sulfur  In  blast-fumace  operation. 

163.  Investigate  the  use  of  chemical  addi- 
tives to  coal  charges  to  prcxtuce  less  pitch 
and  a  higher  yield  of  the  more  valuable  low- 
molecular-weight  compounds. 

164.  Investigate  the  free  radicals  present 
during  the  volatilization  of  coal  and  devise 
means  for  controlling  their  reactions  to 
Improve  the  products. 

Upgrading  Primary  Coke-Oven  Products 

165.  Develop  better  methods  for  separat- 
ing the  constituents  of  coke-oven  gas  (hydro- 
gen, methane,  ethane,  ethylene,  etc.)  for  the 
production   of  chemicals 

188.  Study  the  upgrading  of  primary  ooal 
products  In  the  nascent  state  to  obtain  prod- 
ucts that  have  a  better  commercial  market. 


187.  Study  the  use  of  coke-plai>-.  finjnonla 
to  control  sulfur  dioxide  emi«ion  from  pow- 
erplant stack  gases,  with  production  of  am- 
monium sulfate  (and  concentrated  SO  If 
desired ) .  * 

168.  Study  the  upgrading  of  coal  tar  at  the 
coke  plant  by  converting  high-nx)lecular- 
welght  constituents  Into  more  valuable 
chemicals,  tlirough  thermal  vapor-phase 
cracking  of  tars  or  tar  fractions,  hydrogena- 
tlon  refining,  and  dealkylatlon  of  tars  or  tar 
fractions  to  produce  larger  yields  of  the  sim- 
pler aromatic  hydrocarbons. 

Low -Temperature  Carbonization 

169.  Conduct  research  on  physical  condi- 
tions and  chemical  reactions  during  low- 
temperature  carbonization  to  develop  Im- 
proved processes 

170  Develop  reliable  small-scale  test 
methods  for  predicting  the  performance  of 
any  coal  during  low-temperature  carboni- 
zation. 

171.  Develc^  better  methods  for  separating 
solid  particles  (of  char.  ash.  or  coal)  from 
tar  In  the  vapor  phase. 

172  Develop  better  methods  for  safe  han- 
dling and  transporting  of  hot  char  to  the 
point  of  consumption   without  loss  of  heat. 

173  Develop  methods  for  Increased  elimi- 
nation of  sulfur  from  the  char  during  low- 
temperature  carbonization. 

174  Develop  Improved  methods  for  crack- 
ing primary  low -temperature  tar  during  the 
carbonizing  process,  to  yield  more  valuable 
tar  products. 

175  Study  the  characteristics  of  product* 
from  low- temperature  carbonization  to  Im- 
prove the  design  of  low-temi>erature  carbon- 
izing plants  and  accessory  equipment. 

176  Investigate  the  fundamental  physical 
and  chemical  differences  between  chars  and 
coke«  and  the  effect  of  operating  variables 
upon  the  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

Special    or    Upgraded    Products    Prom    Low- 
Temperature  Carbonization 

177  Determine  the  optimum  operating 
conditions  for  producing  chars  for  blending 
with  coking  coals  for  high -temperature  cok- 
ing carbons  for  use  In  low-shaft  furnaces, 
reaciu-e  carbons  for  reducing  agents  In  vari- 
ous metallurgical  and  chemical  processes  and 
carbons  for  electrode  manufacture 

178  Study  the  production  of  agglomerated 
or  nodulized  products  from  mixtures  of  cok- 
ing coal,  iron  ore,  etc.,  that  will  be  suitable 
for  smelting  iron  ores  to  iron  or  crude  steel 
by  various  processes. 

179.  Make  a  comprehensive  Investigation 
of  the  nature  and  composition  of  low-tem- 
perature tars  and  conversion  of  these  tars 
Into  more  valuable  low-molecular-welght 
materials. 

180.  Develop  better  methods  for  separating 
the  constituents  of  low -temperature -carbon - 
Izcitlon  gas. 

F.  Gasification    and    uses    of    synthesis   gas 
Production  of  Synthesis  Gas 

181.  Study  mechanism  and  rate  of  gasi- 
fication. 

182.  Investigate  feeding  and  gasification 
methods  for  powdered  coal,  especially  under 
pressure 

183.  Study  ga.slflcatlon  processes  that  do 
not  use  oxygen. 

184.  Study  gasification  with  nuclear  energy 
as  a  sotirce  of  heat. 

185  Investigate  cleaning  of  raw  synthesis 
gas  Including  removal  of  gaseous,  liquid,  and 
solid  Impurities 

186.  Study  process  variables  for  oxygen- 
gasihcation  processes  in  fixed,  entrained,  and 
fluldized  beds. 

Utilization  of  Synthesis  Gas 

187.  Investigate  producing  electricity  by 
the  indirect  fuel  oeU,  using  gases. 

188  Study  the  structure  of  entalypts  ar.d 
the  mechanism  of  catalytic  reactions   includ- 


ing sulfur  poisoning  of  Fischer -Tropsch  cata- 
lyst methods  of  reactivation  of  poisoned  cat- 
alysts, and  the  development  of  sulfur 
resistant  catalyst.': 

189.  Develop  new  xvpf^  of  of..'.a:vvts  -v  ■« - 
der  and  fiber  metallurgy,  alloy  and  skeletal 
catalysts)   that  are  active  ai.d  durable. 

190.  Determine  opera, ij:  c>  i.dtlons  most 
suitable  for  desired  proaactt  including  se- 
lection of  the  most  suitable  catalysts. 

191.  Develop  reaction  systems  suitable  for 
large-scale  use  (adequate  cooling  by  gases 
and/or  liquids),  including  systems  for 
methanatlon. 

192  Study  methods  for  characterizing, 
separating,  and  upgrading  producu. 

193.  Study  methods  of  comblnlog  processes 
to  produce  maximum  amounts  of  desired 
products  with  the  cheapest  avaUable  gases. 

G.  Coal  hydrogenation 
194    Make  a  systematic  study  of  effect  of 
process    variable;   on   rates   of   reaction   and 
product  distrib  ition. 

195.  Investlgnte  the  mode  of  action  of  vari- 
ous catalysts,  the  chemical  changes  produced 
In  catalyst  during  hydrogenation,  and  the 
development  of  improved  catalysts 

196  Investigate  methods  for  reducing  the 
high  pressures  required  In  conventional 
process,  by  use  of  catalysts.  Inhibitors,  and 
temperature-time  relationships, 

197  Study  the  combination  of  hydrogena- 
tion with  other  processes,  for  example,  car- 
bonization CM-  solvation. 

198  Study  methods  of  characterizing,  sep- 
arating, and  upgrading  products 

199.  Develop  Improved  equipment  for  re- 
moving solid  residue  from  heavy  oils 

200.  Study  processes  for  coal  hydrogena- 
tion at  temperatures  higher  than  usual.  In- 
cluding production  of  pipeline  gas 

TV.    PHYSICAL  k«0  CHemCAL  PHOPLTtllES  OV  COAL 

201.  Introduce  slmpUflcation  and  automa- 
tion of  analysis  procedures,  adaptation  of 
new  analytical  and  research  tools,  and  de- 
velopment of  continuous  analytical  equip- 
ment for  process  control. 

202.  Apply  statistical  methods  to  analysis 
and   process  control. 

203  Standardize  prooedtires  and  termi- 
nology. 

204.  Study  distribution  and  nature  of 
plant  residues,  moisture,  and  minerals  In 
coal 

205.  Study  the  physical  properties  of  coal, 
such  as  surface  and  pore  structure,  density, 
molecular  weight,  hardness,  plasticity,  ab- 
sorption of  radiation,  and  electrical  and  mag- 
netic behavior. 

206  Study  the  arrangement  of  coal  carbon 
In  ordered  arrays,  identify  molecular  groups 
and  fragments,  and  determine  the  type  and 
strength  of   chemical    bonds 

207  Study  the  reaction  of  coal  with  acids, 
alkalies,  oxidants,  reductants,  solvents,  and 
living  organlrms   (bacteria,  fungi,  molds). 

208.  Determine  the  products  obtained 
upon  heating  coal  In  various  atmospheres, 
at    different    pressures,    and    with    catalysts 

209.  Investigate  the  analogies  between  re- 
actions of  coal  and  those  of  coal  models  and 
pure  chemicals. 


WELCOME  HOME.   PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  yest^ei  da.v. 
President  Eisenhower  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  Far  East. 

If  we  put  the  factors  of  the  i:;r  into 
perspective,  I  w-..'  \e  t::a:  asa;:.  Prf.si- 
dent  Eisenhowi'i  r.H'^  d*  monstratfd  a  ca- 
pability for  elicr.r;K'   tv  >d    v,n;   tor   ::;e 

people  of  this  .  -t  a*  couiilry 

We  regret,  o*  cou.-sf   tin-  devel  ipn^eiv.^ 
■.  J;ip:ua. 
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Of  course  he  is  not  to  blame  for  the 
developments  in  Japan,  because  they  are 
entirely  the  result  of  Khrushchev's  hand 
and  of  the  Communists. 

Fundamentally,  however,  I  believe 
ihese  reflect:  First,  the  efforts  of  com- 
mumsm  to  stir  up  anti-U  S.  sentiment 
among  the  Japanese  people:  and  sec- 
ond, internal  political  siriff  withm  Ja- 
pan itvSelf. 

Again,  there  will  be  a  wide  variety  of 
interpretations  as  to  what  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  events  in  Japan  were. 
Again,  m  all  likelihood,  there  will  be 
attempts  to  co'stal-ball  gaze,  and  lay 
the  blame  on  this  individual,  or  that  pol- 
icy— an  effort  to  find  a  'whipping  boy" 
of  some  natui-e.     Thi.s  is  very  apparent. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  this  is  a 
political  year.  As  a  result — and.  unfor- 
tunately, I  believe — there  is  a  constantly 
reci.u"ring  effort  by  some  to  make  "polit- 
ical hay"  out  of  such  events. 

Let  us  face  it:  There  is  trouble  in 
Japan  As  yet.  it  is  difScult  to  assess  just 
how  far  reaching  will  be  the  internal 
political  turmoil  Overall,  however.  I 
beUeve  that  we  need  to  keep  perspective 
m  reviewing  the  President's  trip  to  the 
Far  East  as  well  as  his  other  successes 
;r.  be'.ng  a  good  will  ambassador  for  the 
United  States. 

During  ins  term  of  oCBce.  the  President 
has  served  his  country  in  a  unique  way. 
At  no  time  in  history  has  a  leader  of  a 
nation  elicited  the  homage  shown  to  Mr. 
Eisenhower — and  our  country,  as  reflect- 
ed in  his  trips  to  Asia,  the  Middle  East. 
Europe.  South  America — and  yes — the 
Far  East. 

The  question,  of  course,  arises:  Can 
one — in  such  a  complex,  troubled 
world— e.xpect  an  unbroken  sequence  of 
outstanding  successes? 

Reali.stically,  the  answer  is  "No." 

In  Japan — and  in  Paris — the  President 
faced  circumstances  beyond  the  control 
of  himself,  or  the  US.  Government,  or 
the  free  world. 

Whenever  there  is  difficulty  on  the 
globe,  how  -ver,  there  is  a  tendency — il- 
logical as  it  is  harmful — to  blame  the 
United  States  or  its  policies  for  all 
troubles. 

It  IS  too  bad  that  that  should  be  the 
case.  It  is  illogical,  as  it  is  harmful,  to 
blame  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  its  policies  for  all  these  troubles.  It 
is  illogical  that  newspapers  should  print 
.-^uch  stories,  in  which  they  blame  this 
Government  for  the  mistakes  of  other 
governments. 

Let  us  remember  that  Kishi.  a  friend 
of  this  country,  did  not  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  in  Japan 
until  just  after  the  President  had  left 
home.  Then  he  thought,  in  the  interest 
of  the  safety  of  the  President,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  call  off  the  trip.  Is 
the  President  to  blame  for  the  mistakes 
of  that  group  in  Japan,  blind  as  it  is 
and  forgetful  as  it  is  of  all  that  we  have 
done  for  those  people''  Is  the  President 
to  blame?  Is  *.t  a  mistake  of  foreign 
policy,  or  is  it  the  mistake  of  the  in- 
ternal policy  of  Japan'' 

We  did  not  create  the  world:  neither 
are  we  responsible  for  all  its  ills  and 
faults  arising  outside  the  boundary  of 
our  country     Let  us  remember  that. 


I  believe  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop.  look. 

and   listen,   and   to   recognize,   when   we 

evaluate  world  affairs,  that  we  must  not 

get  into  the  habit  all  the  time  of  saying 

•This  1.S  a  mistake  of  foreign  policy  ' 

Even  though  we  are  not  responsible 
for  such  shortcomings,  tiie  United  States 
as  a  Nation  has  made  a  greater  effort 
than  any  other  country  m  history  to 
help  resolve  world  dif!iculties  and  pro- 
mote order,  justice,  and  peace  We  have 
sioent  billions  of  dollars  in  that  effort. 
We  hope  that  those  who  are  hungry  and 
in  want  will  not  let  these  conditions 
upset  them  to  pull  stunts,  or  let  happen 
what  has  happened  in  Japan. 

Upon  his  return,  the  President  again 
warrants  the  high  respect  and  deep 
gratitude  of  the  Nation  for  an  outstand- 
ing accomplishment. 

Well  done.  Mr.  President.  Well  done. 
The  people  recognize  the  great  value  of 
your  accomplishments. 

I  could  not  close  these  remarks  with- 
out asking  in  this  day  of  the  world's 
histoiT.  when  ferment  is  everywhere, 
especially  in  Africa,  where  the  nations 
are  seeking  for  the  lights  spiritual 
light,  economic  light,  the  light  to  achieve 
a  higher  standard  of  living — are  we  to 
blame  when  they,  in  their  desire  to  have 
more  of  that  light,  overstep  the  bounds 
of  what  we  think  is  proper?  No.  Ours 
is  a  problem,  but  it  is  not  our  responsi- 
bility, concerning  the  nations  which  are 
coming  up  through  the  darkness  of  the 
past,  many  of  them  living  in  the  dark 
ages.  Ours  is  the  responsibility  to  shed 
the  light,  but  we  cannot  be  resp>onsible 
when  they  make  the  mistakes. 

Let  me  say  something  about  Kishl. 
He  could  have  followed  the  course  of 
Napoleon,  who  suppressed  the  mob  in 
Paris.  Instead,  Kishi  let  the  mob  run 
its  cour.se.  Now  the  people  of  Japan 
are  called  upon  to  say  whether  that 
course  was  right.  Be  it  right  or  wrong. 
America  is  not  responsible.  The  United 
States  has  placed  billions  of  dollars  in 
Japan.  We  have  brought  Japan  up  from 
the  status  of  a  conquered  nation  to  the 
point  where  she  can  stand  on  her  feet. 
Let  us  give  praise  where  praise  Is  due, 
but  do  not  attribute  to  American  foreign 
policy  or  to  our  President  the  overt  acts 
of  others  who  have  not  been  thinking 
the  problem  through. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  for  setting  this 
matter  in  proper  focus.  There  has  been 
in  some  quarters  a  distorted  view  ex- 
pressed of  the  effect  of  the  unfortunate 
events  in  Japan.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
riots,  which  occurred.  Communist  in- 
spired, may  result  in  a  strengthening,  in 
Japan,  of  the  forces  of  freedom  and 
democracy,  because  what  has  taken 
place  has  been  a  grim  illustration  to  the 
Japanese  people,  as  well  as  to  the  world, 
of  what  a  small,  minuscule,  but  militant 
and  organized  Communist  minority  can 
do. 

It  is  my  confident  hope  that  Mr, 
Kishi's  party  will  be  successful  in  the 
forthcoming  elections.     Mr.  Kishi  him- 


self, with  commendable  fortitude,  may 
have  jeopardized  his  personal  political 
future;  but  men  throughout  history  have 
been  willing  to  do  that  for  an  ideal.  It 
is  my  impression  that  the  recent  events, 
unhappy  as  they  were,  tragic  as  they 
were,  may  actually  strengthen  the  free 
forces  within  Japan  and  outside  Japan 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, who  occupies  so  respected  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate  and  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  has  performed  a 
real  service  by  making  the  remarks  he 
h£is  made  this  morning. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  He  re- 
calls to  my  mind  when  he  says  that  what 
has  taken  place  in  Japan  may  result  in  a 
more  democratic  Japan  what  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmillan  said  about  the  U-2  in- 
cident. There  has  been  much  misrep- 
resentation about  the  reaction  to  that 
event.  Mr.  Macmillan  said  that  what  it 
has  accomplished  has  been  to  alert  the 
people  in  Britain  who  were  blind.  His 
exact  language  does  not  come  to  my 
mind  but  he  said  many  people  in  Great 
Britain  were  asleep  to  the  real  threat  of 
communism  they  had  been  as  it  were 
mentally  sabotaged. 

Another  result  of  the  U-2  Incident  is 
that  it  has  strengthened  NATO.  The 
NATO  nations  have  again  come  together. 

Another  result  Is  that  the  nations  of 
the  West  once  more  recognize  the  serious 
threat  of  communism  and  have  drawn 
closer  together  than  they  have  been  for 
years. 

We  could  continue  to  relate  many 
other  benefits  resulting  from  the  U-2  in- 
cident and  the  happenings  in  Japan. 
They  have  alerted  the  American  people 
to  the  imperative  need  of  doing  what  the 
legislature  Is  doing.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  the  increased  strength  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  including  manpower,  by 
appropriating  money  for  more  planes 
and  the  strengthening  of  our  defenses. 

So  I  think  it  may  prop>erly  be  said  that 
out  of  so-called  negative  eventa,  for 
which  we  are  not  to  blame,  great  good 
will  come  If  we  take  the  right  attitude. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  commending  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, for  his  statement.  After  the 
breakdown  of  the  summit  meeting  and 
before  the  Japanese  Government  with- 
drew Its  invitation  to  the  President  to 
visit  Japan,  questions  have  been  raised 
whether  the  President  should  have 
started  his  journey  to  Japan:  and 
whether  the  withdrawal  of  the  invita- 
tion represents  a  blow  to  American  pres- 
tige and  is  a  result  of  American  policy. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  state 
that  it  is  my  view  that  once  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  invited  to  go  to  Japan  and 
had  accepted  the  invitation,  he  took  the 
correct  course  and  fulfilled  his  obliga- 
tion. 

If  there  was  a  mistake  of  judgment 
about  the  intensity  of  the  riots  in  Japan, 
it  was  a  mistake  of  judgment  by  the 
Japanese  Government.  The  United 
States — President  Elsenhower  had  to  rely 
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upon  the  judgment  of  the  Japane.se  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  second  question  raised  is  whether 
the  moving  cause,  for  the  riots  In  Japan, 
were  the  result  of  mistaken  policies  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Without  question,  they  were  instigated 
as  a  result  of  the  U-2  flights,  and  the 
action  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  Pau-is.  Will 
blame  be  fixed  upon  the  United  States 
and  the  President,  because  of  the  U-2 
flights  85  the  moving  cause,  the  riots  in 
Japan,  and  the  conditions  in  Japan 
which  supported  the  riots?  If  blame  is 
assessed  against  the  United  States  on 
this  point,  then  logically,  the  critics  must 
say  the  U-2  flights  were  wrong.  But  I 
have  just  read  in  today's  newspapers 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  filed  its  report  and  its  find- 
ing that,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  they 
agree  that  the  U-2  flights  were  neces- 
sary, for  the  security  of  the  country. 
Although  I  am  not  a  member  of  Uie  com- 
mittee. I  attended  every  meeting  of  the 
committee  when  the  U-2  incident  was 
being  studied,  with  one  exception. 

I  came  out  of  those  hearings  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  U-2  flights  were 
necessary  for  our  national  security. 

Having  had  some  experience  in  Asia, 
I  would  say  the  riots  grew  from  several 
causes.  They  were  Instigated  and 
fomented  by  the  Communists  by  Soviet 
Ru.ssia  and  Communist  China.  But  they 
were  supported  by  others  who  are  not 
Commimlsts.  Without  doubt  there  Is  a 
strong  neutralist  movement  in  Japan,  as 
throughout  all  Asia;  the  fear  of  war. 
about  which  they  can  do  little,  leads 
many  in  these  countries  to  seek  a 
policy  which  Is  almost  one  of  "peace  at 
any  price,"  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  in- 
volvement in  war.  Others  realize  that 
without  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  their  countries  would  be  help- 
less against  Communist  expan.sion. 
Have  our  policies  brought  into  being 
these  attitudes  of  the  Asian  people — 
since  World  War  II — in  Japan  and  in  the 
countries  of  Asia'  I  do  not  believe  so. 
These  attitudes  exist  In  the  conscious- 
ness. In  the  minds  of  the  jx'ople  of  the 
Asian  countries.  They  are  encouraged 
by  the  Communists;  but.  they  exist.  We 
have  not  created  these  attitudes,  axid  we 
cannot  remove  them.  We  can  only  deal 
with  them. 

From  my  limited  experience.  I  say 
the  tendency  now  to  blame  the  President 
for  the  events  which  have  occurred  in 
Japan  makes  no  sense  whatsoever. 

A  few  days  ago  the  press,  Intellectuals 
and.  I  would  say,  many  decent  people  of 
our  country  were  very  much  exercised 
because  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war. 
many  in  this  country  blame  our  own 
people  for  the  mishaps  in  the  world, 
charged  that  they  were  caused  by  Com- 
munists behind  every  door  or  In  every 
comer. 

Today,  when  these  untoward  and  im- 
happy  events  have  occurred,  although 
they  express  Soviet  policy,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  there  is  a  tendency  to  dero- 
gate the  strength  of  the  United  States 
and  the  purposes  of  the  United  States. 
Yesterday,  I  read  again  a  quotation 
from  Montesquieu,  saying  that  if  the 
loss  of  a  battle  means  the  country  was 


lost  then  there  wa.s  a  cause  at  work  that 
made  the  state  ready  to  perish  That  Is 
not  true  In  our  country. 

I  believe  we  have  great  strength,  will, 
and  purpose  and  we  can  move  forward 
from  the  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves today. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  both  distinguished  Senators  for 
their  comments. 

Let  me  add.  in  relation  to  the  U-2 
planes,  that  in  1955  a  conference  was 
held  In  Geneva,  and  at  that  time  the 
President  suggested  the  overflights.  But 
the  President  got  nowhere  with  the 
Kremlin.  As  a  result,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  created  the  fund,  and 
made  It  available  for  the  U-2  planes; 
and  from  July  1956,  the  U-2  planes 
have  gathered  information  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  this  country.  Some  of  us 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the 
pictures  which  were  taken,  and  to  ob- 
serve that  they  were  not  as  scanty  as 
Khrushchev  is  now  saying  they  are.  be- 
cause Khrushchev  Is  trying  to  excuse 
himself  for  not  telling  the  people  of 
Rus-sia  what  he  has  known  all  the  time 
about  the  U-2  flights. 

These  pictures  tell  the  story  In  no  un- 
certain terms.  As  a  consequence,  the 
U-2  planes  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  defense 

Of  course,  the  accident  happened.  At 
best.  It  Is  an  accident.  Are  we  going  to 
blame  the  President  or  the  country'  for 
carrj'ing  out  a  policy  which  was  in.sti- 
gated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States?     The  ar '^u  .r  jc  of  course  not. 


EIGHTIETH    BIRTHDAY    OF    HELEN 
KELLER 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day is  the  80th  birthday  of  Helen  Keller, 
that  unique  and  wonderful  woman  who 
has  conquered  adversity  in  a  way  that 
has  made  her  not  merely  memorable, 
but  immortal. 

I  desire  to  join  In  the  congratulations 
and  plaudits  which  are  deservedly 
given  to  Helen  Keller  on  this  occasion, 
and  to  associate  myself  with  my  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HiLLl.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Bush]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  who  acclaimed  this 
great  human  being  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  Thursday  and  secured  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  of  congrratula- 
tions  to  Helen  Keller.  I  want  to  join 
them  because,  among  other  reasons,  I 
was  fortunate  in  being  the  first  news- 
paperman ever  to  interview  Helen  Keller 
after  she  acquired  the  faculty  of  speech. 

Helen  Keller — blinded  and  made  deaf 
and  dumb  by  illness  in  infancy — com- 
municated, during  the  first  quarter  cen- 
tury of  her  life,  through  the  method 
employed  by  deaf  people — by  the  use  of 
her  fingers.  But  as  she  was  also  blind, 
this  communication  from  other  deaf- 
mutes  could  not  be  received  by  her,  and 
consequently,  was  made  into  the  hand 
of  her  devoted  teacher.  Anne  Sullivan. 
later  Mrs.  John  A.  Macy.  But  this 
method  of  communication  would  have 
limited  Helen  Keller  to  communicating 
only  with  her  teacher.  During  the  years 
of  Helens  childhood,  adolescence,  and 


early  womanhood,  Miss  SulUvan  with 
infinite  patience  and  devotion  gradually 
trained  Helen's  voice.  In  short,  she 
taught  Helen  to  speak, 

Helen  Keller  made  her  first  public 
appearance  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  during  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Otological  Society,  in  Bos- 
ton, In  1912.  I  was  then  a  reporter  on 
the  Boston  Herald.  I  covered  that 
meeting,  to  which  my  father.  Dr.  Emll 
Gruening.  was  a  delegate.  He  was  both 
an  otologist  and  an  ophthalmologist, 
and  had  been  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Otological  Society,  as  well  as 
a  former  president  of  the  American 
Ophthalmological  Society.  As  I  had 
recently  been  graduated  from  Harvard 
Medical  School,  my  city  editor  thought 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to  report 
this  meeting,  at  which  Helen  Keller's 
voice  was  to  be  heard,  and  was  heard, 
for  the  first  time  in  pubhc.  Her  per- 
formance fascinated  the  assembled  ear 
specialists.  It  was  the  demonstration  of 
a  miracle  in  more  than  one  sense. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Helen  Keller 
should  be  further  interviewed  and  her 
achievement  made  more  widely  known; 
and  I  sought,  and  obtained,  permission 
from  my  city  editor  to  do  this.  I  called 
upon  her  at  home  in  Wrentham.  Mass. 
Much  that  she  said  then  is  of  Interest 
now,  because  It  reveals  how  her  loss  of 
sight  and  loss  of  hearing  were  to  a 
marked  degree  overcome  by  a  phenom- 
enally compensating  increase  In  the  sen- 
sitivity of  her  remaining  faculties — her 
sense  of  touch  and  her  sense  of  smell. 
In  this  interview,  I  communicated  to  her 
by  having  her  fingers  laid  on  my  lips. 
As  the  article  reveals,  she  understood 
me  perfectly. 

So  I  tliink  it  would  be  interesting  to 
reproduce  this  article — the  first  newspa- 
per interview  with  Helen  Keller — pub- 
lished 48  years  ago.  when  Helen  Keller 
was  a  young  woman  of  32. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Helen 
Keller  s  Birthday."  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  today;  an  article  entitled  "At 
80 — The  Miracle  of  Helen  Keller."  writ- 
ten by  Robert  L.  Duffus.  and  published 
yesterday  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine section;  and  my  own  reportage, 
published  48  years  ago  in  the  Boston 
Herald,  entitled  "Helen  Keller,  Bom 
Dumb,  Gains  Power  of  Speech." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial and  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  "nmes,  June  27,  1960 J 
Hklin  Kft.t.kk's  Bikthdat 

The  Important  fact  about  Helen  Keller, 
whose  80th  birthday  will  be  remembered 
today  In  every  civilized  country  on  earth. 
Is  not  that  she  can  neither  see  nor  hear. 
The  important  fact  about  her  is  the  warmth 
of  her  heart,  her  love  for  her  neighbors  near 
and  far,  and  the  work  she  has  done  during 
all  her  adult  life  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  and  for  all  she  could 
reach  who  needed  her  help.  Earlier  in  her 
career  Miss  Keller  may  have  been  known  as 
a  prodigy  who  accomplished  great  things  In 
spite  of  her  handicaps.  Today  It  is  the 
achievements  that  we  think  of.  and  it  is  hard 
to  believe  she  haa  done  so  much  in  dark- 
ness and  silence. 
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The  truth  Is.  of  course  that  the  darkness 
and  silence  have  been  purely  physical  and 
accidental  Helen  Keller  haa  heard  the  trou- 
rj.ed  voices  of  humanity,  seen  Its  dire  needs, 
sp  jlter.  to  It  tn  many  lang^iages.  Mankind  Ls 
'he  rlche.'  for  her  &)  year*. 

Pr  >m   '.he   NVw   York  Tlme^     Imt*"   2^    1960J 

At       SO-    THE       MlSACLE       ^>F      Hzl-£N       KELLER 

Desptti:  Her  Inab:l:tt  To  See  or  He.*r    Pew 

-OthER-S    in    O'R    Ttme    HWE    COMMtTNICATED 

■.V:th    TuEia    f^xi'  a-    so    Pui-lt    and    so 

Emm-.  ELY 

By  R    I.    n  .fr-;,o 

F  >r  rr.ore  '.h.ir.  7H  y-.w--.  H-.en  Keller,  who 
loaches  her  8i  t.  birthday  tomorrow,  has 
heard  no  sound  and  seen  no  ray  of  light. 
She  knows  the  human  voice,  the  echo  of 
music,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  faces  of 
p>eople  and  of  nature  only  as  a  child  1 '  j 
years  old,  or  a-s  ^he  Is  aware  of  them  by 
touch  or  smell 

Yet  there  can  be  very  few  persons  In  this 
world  who  have  managed  to  communicate 
with  their  fellows  as  fully,  as  Intelligently, 
and  as  effectively  as  Helen  Keller.  One  can- 
not meet  her  even  casually  without  being 
aware  of  a  warmly  outgoing  personality  that 
is  In  harmony  with  the  best  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  mankind  and  with  all  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  Nature. 

Such  Is  the  miracle,  as  It  has  truthfully 
been  called,  of  Helen  Keller  At  80,  as  dur- 
ing the  long  preceding  years.  Miss  Keller  Is 
a  soul  released  from  the  prison  that  a  seem- 
ingly unkind  destiny  Imposed  upon  her 
when  she  was  hardly  out  of  babyhood.  The 
woman  who  achieved  this  miracle.  Anne 
Sullivan,  and  the  woman  who  kept  the 
miracle  altve.  Polly  Thomson,  are  both  now 
dead.  Miss  Thomson  laid  down  her  task 
only  last  March  after  a  long  struggle  against 
the  stroke  that  had  affected  her  speech  and 
her  ability  to  get  around. 

But  these  devoted  women  live  on  in  the 
Helen  Keller  who  Is  so  vigorously  alive  at 
80.  rhey  live  on.  but  it  Is  clear  that  Helen 
Keller,  deeply  and  devoutly  grateful  as  she 
Is  for  what  they  did  for  her.  Is  a  great  per- 
son In  her  own  right.  In  her  generosity,  In 
her  natural  humility.  In  the  loving  quality 
that  Is  a  part  of  her,  she  might  think  this 
more  praise  than  she  deserves. 

The  mystery  remains.  We  do  not  know 
what  Helen  Keller  would  have  achieved  If 
she  had  not  been  handicapped.  We  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  the  high  Intelligence 
and  the  purity  of  soul  that  she  achieved 
would  have  come  Into  being,  except  under 
the  limitations  she  had  to  overcome  and  with 
the  deep  love  that  her  two  friends  and  help- 
ers Inspired  In  her. 

Helen  Keller  will  not  mind,  perhaps.  If  one 
quotes  two  sentences  from  a  private  letter 
she  wrote  after  Polly  Thomson's  death:  "The 
tears  come  Into  my  eyes  as  I  think  of  the 
warm-hearted  letters  of  sympathy  I  have 
received  from  India  and  other  foreign  lands. 
It  is  a  splendid  experience  for  me  to  have 
had  two  friends — Teacher  and  Polly — to  help 
forward  my  work  for  the  blind  during  many 
years  of  my  life,  and  I  feel  humble  Indeed 
that  such  a  privilege  has  been  granted  me." 

But  no  letter,  no  formal  writing  can  fully 
convey  Helen  Keller's  spiritual  quality  and 
warm  affection,  her  deep  compassion  and — 
a  saving  grace  In  what  she  has  had  to  endure 
and  what  she  has  felt  it  her  duty  to  do — a 
keen  sense  of  fun. 

A  guest  at  her  house  some  years  ago  re- 
members a  dinner  party  at  which  Miss  Kel- 
ler sat  at  one  end  of  the  long  table  and  the 
late  Jo  Davidson,  sculptor  and  humanitarian, 
sat  at  the  other  end.  She  adored  Jo  E>avld- 
80.1  and  '  Divldson  adored  her.  During  the 
ir.eal.  is  Mr  Davidson  was  telling  some  hu- 
morous story.  Miss  Keller  raised  her  hands 
with  a  typical  gesture.    She  had  not  caught 


Mr     D:iv'.cl.=;.  :.  -    *    '  :.-^     ';."    >';•'•    '    I'l    caught 
his  spirit       What  .'u;.  J^  u,    she  cried. 

She  recognizes  her  friends  almost  by  their 
vibrations  After  a  few  meetings  she  can 
identify  almost  anybody  by  a  handshake 
She  has  a  sensitivity,  an  almost  psychic 
delicacy,  that  makes  up  In  part  for  her  heavy 
handicap. 

What  Is  outstanding  about  her  person- 
ality? Friends  who  have  known  her  for  years 
might  say  that  It  is  the  outgoing  quality. 
Since  Anne  Sullivan  first  taught  her  the 
words  with  which  she  could  express  herself, 
she  has  never  been  in  the  least  self-centered. 
One  cannot  And  in  all  her  writings,  and  no- 
body has  ever  detected  in  her  conversation, 
the  slightest  trace  of  self-pity. 

Her  pity  has  been  saved  for  others — for  the 
blind,  for  the  deaf,  for  those  who  are  falsely 
called  dumb,  for  the  HI,  for  the  wounded  and 
the  bereaved.  During  the  Second  World 
War  she  visited  hofpiials  and  brought  com- 
fort to  many  hundreds  of  wounded  men  who 
had  been  embittered  c  r  terrified.  To  these 
men  she  gave  faith,  hope  and  the  cheerful- 
ness that  faith  and  hope  can  produce. 

Today  she  Is  proudly — and  modestly — 
listed  In  "Who's  Who"  as  'Counselor  on  In- 
ternational Relations.  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  "  Her  heart  goes  out  to  the 
whole  world  of  suffering  and  aspiring 
humanity. 

In  the  book  called  "This  I  Believe."  she 
wrote:  "•  •  •  Belief  in  God  as  Infinite  good 
win  and  all-seeing  Wisdom  whose  everlast- 
ing arms  sustain  me  walking  on  the  sea  of 
life.  Trust  ifi  my  fellow  men,  wonder  at 
their  fundamental  goodness  and  confidence 
that  after  this  night  of  sorrow  and  oppres- 
sion they  will  rise  up  strong  and  beautiful  in 
the  glory  of  morning.  Reverence  for  the 
beauty  and  preciousness  of  earth,  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  do  what  I  can  to 
make  It  a  habitation  of  health  and  plenty 
for  all  men." 

Recently  she  was  asked  If  hers  had  been  a 
happy  life.  "I  am  happy."  she  replied.  "I 
believe  that  if  we  make  up  our  minds  to  do 
something  great  we  can  accomplish  It."  By 
something  great  she  meant,  as  she  said,  "All 
things  that  benefit  others."  She  looks 
ahead  with  hopefulness,  even  though  she  Is 
sfiddened  as  she  thinks  of  the  world's  prej- 
udices, of  its  poverty  and,  above  all.  of  the 
threats  of  war. 

At  80  the  energy  of  her  spirit,  and  even  of 
her  body,  remains.  She  hsis  retained  much 
of  the  beauty  she  had  as  a  young  girl.  Her 
blue  eyes  look  out  at  the  world  smilingly, 
almost  as  though  there  were  sight  in  them 
Her  gestures  are  never  fumbling.  She  has 
a  grace  of  motion  Just  as  she  has  seemingly 
a  sense  of  music  In  the  words  she  writes. 

Rhythm  Is  obviously  a  part  of  her  being. 
Even  though  she  cannot  hear,  she  can  catch 
with  her  senfltive  fingers  some  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  musical  Instrument  and  from  this 
she  takes  pleasure.  Her  serenity  may  be  due 
in  part  to  subtle  enjoyments  and  perceptions 
of  which  those  of  us  who  see  and  hear  are 
hardly  aware. 

She  looks  forward,  at  80  years  of  age,  to 
more  work  for  the  blind.  She  talks  of  the 
blind  as  might  a  seeing  person.  It  almost 
seems  as  though  she  might  have  chosen  to  be 
blind  and  deaf  herself  if  she  had  known  that 
this  would  best  enable  her  to  help  others. 

In  spite  of  her  grief  at  Polly  Thomson's 
death.  Helen  Keller  remains  essentially  a 
cheerful  person.  She  likes  to  go  shopping  for 
a  new  dress.  She  likes  to  see  her  friends  and 
have  them  come  to  see  her.  She  does  not 
fear  death  and  she  Is  perfectly  certain  that 
"Teacher" — as  5?he  always  calls  Anne  Sulli- 
van— -Polly  Thomson,  and  others  will  be  wait- 
ing for  her  when  she  steps  through  the  last 
door. 

One  hardly  dares  ask  her  if  she  thinks  of  a 
future  life  In  which  she  will  see  again  and 
hear  again,  but  certainly  she  thinks  of  It  In 
terms  of  laughter  as  well  as  tenderness. 


(Fr-.n.  the  Boston  Herald  of  1913] 

Helen  Ki.Li..tK.  B<jrn  Dumb,  Gains  Poweb  of 

Speech— Will  Aid  Similarlt  Atflicted 
Pexsons  in  Crrr  or  Scuenbctadt — Ap- 
pointed 8T  Mayor  Lund 

Helen  Keller  Is  too  well  known  to  require 
a  lengthy  Introduction  The  Nation  has  fol- 
lowed with  the  greatest  solicitude  the 
progress  of  the  girl  who  since  Infancy  has 
been  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb. 

But  Miss  Keller  Is  no  longer  dumb  She 
Is  still  blind,  her  ears  do  not  hear,  but  she 
has  astonished  the  scientific  world  by  regain- 
ing, through  sheer  persistence  and  uru-emlt- 
tlng  effort,  her  power  of  speech.  This  feat. 
which  had  always  been  held  an  Impossibility 
for  the  congenltally  deaf,  was  the  more  re- 
markable In  that  her  vocal  chords,  atrophied 
through  long  disuse,  had  to  redeyelop  before 
they  could  produce  even  the  simplest  sounds 

Recently  Mayor  Lunn  of  Schenectady  asked 
Miss  Keller  to  assist  him  In  some  of  the 
branches  of  civic  administration,  and  It  was 
about  her  work  there  Uiat  I  wanted  to  ques- 
tion her. 

Af  t*r  the  first  greeting,  as  she  came  out  on- 
to the  spacious  porch  of  her  Wrentham  home 
on  the  arm  of  her  friend,  she  asked  me  my 
name. 

"You  are  going  to  Schenectady,  and  you 
are  to  be  a  city  official?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  that  Is  so.  Mayor  Lunn  has  said  that 
he  would  appoint  me  to  the  board  of  public 
welfare." 

"Won't  you  tell  me  about  the  nature  of 
your  work?"  I  asked. 

"It's  not  very  definite  yet,"  Miss  Keller 
told  me,  "I  am  not  going  out  there  till  later 
In  the  fall,  and  know  only  In  a  general  way 
what  I  win  do  Before  I  go  on  I  am  hopeful 
of  trying  .something  new.  I  want  to  give  a 
few  short  lectures  and  talks  to  women's  clubs 
and  other  organizations  You  know  I  hav« 
not  talked  in  public  for  any  length  of  time — 
only  once — at  the  Harvard  Medical  .School. 
Talking  l.«i  one  thing,  but  to  make  myself  un- 
derstood is  another.  Did  you  understand 
what  I  said  at  the  congrees?" 

"I  told  Miss  Keller  that  I  had  under- 
stood every  word  of  It.  And  I  repeated  to 
her  the  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  time  that 
her  speech  was  In  every  way  clearer  and  more 
natural  than  that  of  the  two  deaf  pupils, 
who  had  their  vision,  who  al.*D  spoke  at  the 
time.  Later,  when  I  asked  her  the  reason 
why  she.  who  had  not  their  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  llpe,  yet  who  had  succeeded  so 
much  'oetter,  she  gave  her  explanation: 

"Perhaps  I  have  had  more  patient  teach- 
ers. Maybe  I  applied  myself  more.  It  means 
work  and  untiring  application." 

"In  Schenectady,"  she  resumed,  "my  work 
win  be  to  help  along  the  cause  of  better 
health  and  more  healthful  living  conditions 
I  hope  to  make  my  work  preventive  rather 
than  ameliorative. 

"I  was  reading  the  statistics  of  the  physical 
condition  of  our  schoolchildren  the  other 
day.  Do  you  know  that  over  75  percent  of 
our  schoolchildren  are  suffering  from  some 
physical  defect  or  other?  A  great  many  of 
them  have  defective  eyesight  TTiese  are 
conditions  that  can  to  a  large  extent  be 
remedied  by  getting  at  their  homes  and  their 
living  conditions  So  much  can  be  done  by 
education  In  Just  such  cases.  So  many  of 
the  causes  of  disease  and  suffering  could  be 
eliminated  by  prevention. 

"More  schools  are  needed  for  the  blind  and 
for  the  deaf  The  oral  method  of  talking  for 
the  deaf  should  be  universalized  as  far  as  It 
can.  It  Is  not  possible  everjrwhere.  perhaps, 
because  It  requires  so  much  concentration. 
But  It  Is  a  wonderful  boon  to  have  it  It 
puts  one  In  touch  with  the  whole  world 
where  one  was  formerly  so  much  shut  off  " 

I  asked  Miss  Kellc.  why  she  was  a  Social- 
ist. She  told  me  with  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm Under  socialism  only,  she  said,  could 
ev.ery  one  obtain   the  right  to  work  and  be 
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happy.  She  is  very  ardent  in  her  socialistic 
doctrines,  and  kept  referring  to  socialism  as 
the  cure  for  any  of  the  economic  Ills  which 
came  up  in  the  course  of  our  talk.  In  her 
study,  over  her  desk,  is  a  Socialist  banner 
of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  Imprisonment 
of  Ettor  and  GlovannltU?"  I  asked. 

"Outrageous."  The  word  burst  out  before 
1  had  spoken  the  first  man's  name.  "A  burn- 
ing shame.  A  disgrace  to  the  whole  country 
and  to  Massachusetts.  They  ought  to  be  let 
out  at  once." 

While  we  were  talking  visitors  came  up  on 
the  porch,  and  entered  the  house.  This 
prompted  another  question. 

"When  you  speak  to  an  audience  do  you 
know  that  there  are  many  people  In  the 
room.  For  Instance,  when  you  were  speaking 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  did  you  know 
that  there  was  a  big  crowd  there?" 

"I  should  say  I  did.  I  could  feel  them  and 
smell  them." 

"How  did  you  feel  them?" 

"By  any  number  of  vibrations  through  the 
air,  and  through  the  floor,  from  the  moving 
of  feet  or  the  scraping  of  chairs,  and  by  the 
warmth  which  Is  present  when  there  are 
people  around." 

"How  could  you  tell  by  your  sense  of 
smell?" 

"Tliere  was  the  doctor's  odor  and  the  odor 
of  clothing." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  doctors  have  a 
special  odor  which  you  can  recognize?" 

"A  very  decided  odor.  Its  partly  the  smell 
of  ether  and  partly  the  smell  that  lingers 
from  the  sickrooms  In  which  they  have 
been.  But  I  can  tell  many  professions  from 
their  odor." 

"Which  ones?" 

"Doctors,  painters,  sculptors,  masons,  car- 
penters, druggists,  and  cooks." 

"What  does  the  carpenter  smell  like,  and 
the  druggist?" 

"The  carpenter  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  odor  of  wood;  the  druggist  U  saturated 
with  various  drugs.  There  U  a  painter  who 
comes  here  often  and  I  can  always  tell  the 
minute  he  comes  anywhere  near  me." 

"Could  you  tell  my  work  in  that  way,"  I 
asked.     "Did  you  smell  any  Ink?" 

"No,  a  typewriter,  I  think."  Miss  Keller 
answered  quickly,  laughing. 

"Oould  you  reaUy  tell  that,"  I  asked  in 
surprise. 

Miss  KeUer's  rippling  laugh  continued,  "I'm 
afraid  that  was  a  guess,  "  she  admitted. 

"Is  there  any  difference  between  the  odors 
of  children  and  growTiups?"  I  asked,  "and 
between  the  two  sexes  apart  from  the 
women"8  use  of  perfume."* 

"A  big  difference  Odors  In  children  are 
far  less  pronounced  and  less  varied  than  In 
grownups.  Men  and  women  have  entirely 
different  odors." 

"Do  different  Individuals  have  distinct 
odors?     Can  you  tell  people  by  their  odor?" 

"Everyone  has  a  distinct  odor.  I  can  rec- 
ognize anybody  whom  I  have  known  at  all 
well.  In  that  way." 

"Do  you  receive  many  sensations  by  means 
of  vibrations?  Can  you  tell,  for  instance, 
when  it's  thundering?" 

"Yes.  And  I  can  tell  when  it's  raining. 
Not  only  from  the  dampness,  but  from  the  vi- 
brations through  the  air  and  from  the  odor 
of  fresh  turf,  as  well  as  from  the  suppres- 
sion of  most  other  odors." 

"But  can  you  teU  the  difference  between 
the  time  that  It's  raining  and  the  period  Im- 
mediately following  rain,  when  practically 
the  same  conditions  prevail?" 

"I  can  Judge  pretty  nearly  when  the  rain 
starts  and  stops." 

"Can  you  distinguish  between  noise  and 
music?" 

"Oh,  yes,  there  Is  the  rhythm." 
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"Aside  from  the  rhythm,  If  someone  were 
to  beat  rhythmically  with  a  hammer  could 
you  tell?" 

"There  Is  an  entirely  different  fe«llng  be- 
tween music,  which  Is  pleasant,  and  noise 
which  Is  harsh." 

"In  listening  to  an  orchestra,  can  you  dis- 
tinguish the  Instruments?" 

"I  can  tell  a  violin,  piano,  and.  best  of  all, 
the  organ,  with  Its  full  tones.  And,  of  course! 
a  drtmi  Is  easy  to  recognize.  I  can  tell  the 
difference  between  brass  and  wood  wind  In- 
struments. The  brass  are  much  more 
pointed,  the  sound  from  the  wooden  one 
seem?  more  cut  off." 

"Aside  from  the  matter  of  rhythm,  can  you 
distinguish  a  singing  voice  from  spoken 
words?" 

"Yes.  there  is  the  difference  In  pitch.  I 
was  out  walking  In  the  woods  the  other  day 
with  a  friend  of  mine — a  German.  He  sang 
to  me  In  German.  The  song.  "Gypsy  John.' 
wat  all  about  a  poor  old  organ  grinder." 

"Can  you  understand  German  as  well  as 
English."  I  asked  Miss  Keller's  fingers. 

"Not  nearly  so  well.  I  can  understand  it. 
as  well,  to  read,  but  I  haven't  had  the  prac- 
tice in  reading  lips  In  German." 

"Konnen  Sle  mlch  Jetzt  verstehen?"  I 
a'ked  without  any  intimation  of  the  sudden 
change. 

Ml.^s  Keller  hesitated  for  Just  a  moment 
longer  than  usual.  "Jawohl.  Ich  verstehe  Ja 
ganz  gut,"  she  answered  with  perfect  fluency. 
Miss  Keller's  companion  was  good  enough 
to  suggest  that  we  visit  the  study.  It  Is  a 
long  oblong  room,  one  side  lined  with  shelves, 
filled  with  great  quarto  size  volumes.  Miss 
Keller  ran  the  tips  of  her  fingers  lightly 
over  their  backs.  "These  books  for  the  blind 
are  pretty  big.  aren't  they?  "  she  said.  "Here 
Is  'David  Copperfield'  In  five  volumes. 
Green's  short  history  in  five,  and  Carlyle's 
'French  Revolution'  In  15  volumes." 

Among  the  books  I  saw  two  large  volumes 
of  one  of  Miss  Keller's  own  writings — "The 
Story  of  My  Life,"  and  a  wide  variety  of 
books  In  English.  French  and   German. 

On  the  long  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  where  Miss  Keller  attends  to  her  volu- 
minous correspondence,  are  two  typewriters, 
one  a  special  machine  for  writing  the  raised 
print  used  for  the  blind,  the  other  the  ordi- 
nary style  of  tjrpewriter.  It  was  marvelous 
to  see  the  agility  with  which  her  fingers 
fiew  over  the  keys  of  the  latter.  Without 
means  of  knowing  whether  she  Is  strik- 
ing the  right  keys  or  not.  she  turns  out 
pages  without  a  single  typographical  error. 
I  was  shown  a  letter  which  she  had  just 
written  to  a  teacher  of  the  blind  In  South 
America,  who  had  written  asking  for  advice 
on  certain  questions  of  Instruction.  In  all 
four  pages  there  was  not  a  mistake  that  had 
been   left   uncorrected   by   the   t>-pewrlter. 

I  felt  that  I  had  Imposed  on  Miss  Keller's 
good  nature  long  enough.  It  was  an  effort 
to  tear  myself  away,  however.  Doubtless 
many  have  felt  the  charm  of  her  personality. 
■  I  haven't  stood  on  the  order — "  I  be- 
gan— half  In  curiosity 

"Of  your  going."  Miss  Keller  finished  the 
quotation  and  laughed  happily  All  through, 
her  rapid-fire  mind  had  more  than  kept 
pace — It  had  continually  leaped  ahead  of 
the  Up  to  finger  transmission. 

But  before  I  took  final  leave,  she  WTote 
for  me  on  her  typewriter  with  that  same 
agility,  which  like  much  that  I  had  seen 
that  hour  left  me  marveling,  her  favorite 
verse,  from  a  poem  of  Henley.  And  she 
signed  it  in  her  own  hand — that  wonderful 
hand  which  serves  as  organ  of  sight  and  of 
hearing. 

"Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me. 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be, 
For  my  unconquerable  soul." 
And  perhaps  It  Is  111  fitting  to  add  to  this 
embodiment   of   Helen   Keller's   Indomitable 


spirit  and  to  her  sweet  personality,  by  fur- 
ther comment,  the  acknowledgment  of  an  In- 
adequate effort  to  reproduce  and  relmpart  a 
slight  trace  of  the  thrill  of  admiration  that, 
must  inevitably  come  to  those  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  her — If  only  fat  a 
brief  while.  It  is  In  the  presence  of  nature "s 
wonders,  that  man  Is  supposedly  brought 
to  a  realization  of  his  own  littleness.  Yet 
never  were  the  feeble  successes  of  full- 
equipped  man  more  infinitely  dwarfed  than 
by  the  accomplishment  In  the  face  of  hope- 
less handicap  of  this  one  feUow  being.  But 
Helen  Keller  has  done  more  than  to  help 
concretely  both  herself  and  those  who  to  a 
lesser  degree  were  afflicted  as  she  Is.  In- 
delibly she  has  furnished  proof  of  unsur- 
mountable  obstacles  surmounted  and  estab- 
lished for  all  the  Ideal  of  fiehtlng^the  good 
fight  -  ^  e 


1 


RETURN  ADVICE  TO  KHRUSHCHEV 
ON  SOVIET  ELECTIONS— THE  SO- 
VIET CITIZENS'  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  political  phenomena 
of  the  present  day  is  the  close  personal 
interest  that  Premier  Khrushchev  is  dis- 
playing in  the  outcome  of  our  national 
elections.  In  a  speech  in  Bucharest,  last 
Tuesday,  he  declared  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  looking  to  the  American 
people  to  elect  a  President  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. After  generously  conceding  that  it 
was  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  decide  who  would  be  their  next  Presi- 
dent— and  the  idea  of  mere  people  de- 
ciding a  matter  like  this  must  be  hot 
news  in  Russia — textually,  here  is  what 
the  Soviet  Premier  said : 

Our  state,  our  people,  of  course,  are  inter- 
ested In  the  election  of  such  a  President  and 
the  formation  of  such  a  government  as 
would  remedy  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
present  Government  of  the  United  States. 

So  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  their  instructions.  If  there  is  any- 
thing Nikita  despises  it  is  a  non-Com- 
munist chief  of  state  who  makes  mis- 
takes. A  mistake,  of  course,  in  the 
Kremlin  dictionary  is  any  act  or  ix)licy 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  detrimental  to  its  advance 
across  the  map  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  Khrushchev's  gratuitous 
oflfer  of  advice  to  the  people  of  America 
as  we  approach  our  national  elections,  it 
is  perhaps  not  unwarranted  for  us  to 
seek  to  influence  the  choice  of  leaders 
in  Russia. 

Now,  as  a  prefatory  remark,  may  I 
say  that  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
Russian  counterpart  of  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
I  shall  quote  a  few  passages  to  indicate 
the  spirit  of  the  document  by  which 
Soviet  citizens  Uve: 

1.  The  right  to  assent  fully  and  instantly 
to  all  Government  decrees  Is  an  Inalienable 
right. 

2.  Whatever  a  loyal  Soviet  citizen  wants, 
he  Is  fully  entitled  to  want,  but  he  must 
not  open  his  mouth  to  ask  for  It. 

3.  The  Soviet  citizen  Is  guaranteed  by  law 
that  no  deviation  from  his  complete  and  un- 
questioning allegiance  to  the  Kremlin  will 
be  tolerated. 

4.  The  right  of  free  assembly  In  front  of 
foreign  embassies,  to  protest  the  acts  of  Im- 
perialist capitalistic  powers  In  imposing  free- 
dom on  their  peoples  will  never  be  denied  to 
any  Soviet  citizen. 
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5  Tlie  Sijviet  Union  will  defend  fcj  Uie 
death — the  citizen's  death.  If  need  be — his 
right  to  say  and  write  and  believe  the  triith 

6.  No  Soviet  voter  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  present  condition  oi  aervltude.  will 
be  denied  t.ie  rigi^t  u  c.ist  his  vote  for  the 
candidate      f   his   party's   choice 

7  No  t«st  nt  moral  character  will  ever  be 
reqvii'ed     f  any  aspirant  to  public  office. 

The  simplicity  of  his  owr.  election  sys- 
tem doubtle.ssly  make.s  it  impossible  for 
Khpjshchev  lo  appreciate  fully  the  com- 
plexities of  our  own.  He  is  accustomed 
to  a  sinsle  platform  and  a  single,  pre- 
fabncatfcd  puohc  opinion  which  accepts 
that  platform  without  question.  No 
need  lo  pay  for  television  time — or  to 
ask  for  equal  time  in  order  to  blast 
the  opposiiioi..  In  Soviet  Russia  the 
citizen  s  miiid  can  tune  in  to  only  one 
channel — and  whether  the  show  pleases 
him  or  not.  when  the  "applause"  sign 
goes  up  he  had  better  applaud. 

Here  in  America  our  candidates  vie 
witr.  one  anothier  m  depicting  the  better 
life,  the  greater  area  of  success  and 
opportunity,  that  they  think  their  elec- 
tion to  office  will  assure.  In  Russia,  no 
need  for  tins  competition.  The  better 
life  IS  one  of  the  best  guarded  secrets 
m  the  Communist  world.  Khrushchev, 
of  course,  wotild  be  reluctant  to  admit 
It,  but  the  most  popular  and  widely  used 
liome  appliance  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
powered  entirely  by  muscle  and  is  known 
as  the  Soviet  wife.  Tlie  electric  refrig- 
erator is  on  the  classified  list,  and  the 
home  incinerator  is  still  on  the  drawing 
board. 

In  Russian  elections,  unlike  those  in 
America,  there  is  no  need  to  wonder 
how  the  farm  bloc  will  vote,  whether  the 
workers  will  go  along  with  a  minimum 
waste  law.  how  much  unrest  there  is 
amone  the  citruserowers,  or  whether 
taxe-  can  be  raised  without  lowering 
hopes  for  victory.  This  removes  all 
necessity  for  election  debate.  And  on 
election  night  nobody  is  obliged  to  stay 
up,  wondering,  hoping  or  praying.  Their 
goose  is  not  only  cooked.  It  is  pre- 
cooked 

Thu-s.  Mr.  Khirushchev  does  not  need 
a  Gallup  Poll  to  see  how  well  his  party 
is  doing.  He  knows!  The  first  election 
slogan  a  Russian  learns  is:  "He  who 
deviates  is  lost."  There  are  no  capi- 
talist prize  contests  in  Soviet  Russia,  but 
everybody  is  eligible  for  a  one-way,  all- 
expen.se  trip  to  Siberia  He  can  sign 
up  an  election  booth  by  writing  the 
one  word  "Nyet." 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  the  will 
of  the  people  did  find  the  opportunity 
to  assert  itself  in  Russia.  Let  us  con- 
sider what  the  voting  trend  would  be 
in  an  election  where  the  traditional 
one-party  system  was  abolished,  and 
the  Soviet  citizen,  the  manacles  on  his 
mind  and  heart  removed,  was  allowed 
to  choose  freely  the  political  platform 
v/hlch  responded  to  his  convictions,  his 
jpeamings,   his   aspirations. 

In  such  an  election  struggle  between 
the  forces  of  communism  and  the  forces 
of  freedom,  is  there  any  question  as  to 
tiie  final  outcome? 

Does  a  citizen  vote  for  tlie  truth  or  for 
lies  dressed  up  as  the  truth? 


Does  a  citizen  vote  for  his  freedon: 
or  dO€S  he  vote  to  relinquish  that  fre»'- 
dom'? 

Does  a  citizen  vote  for  the  right  to 
speak  or  the  right  to  be  silent? 

Does  a  citizen  vote  for  his  dignity  as 

a  man  or  for  his  nonentity  as  a  statistic? 

Does  a  citizen  vote  to  make  the  dove 

of  peace  an  authentic  dove,  or  a  vulture 

dressed  up  like  a  dove? 

Does  a  citizen  vote  for  the  policy  of 
capturing  foreign  peoples  and  caging 
them  in  compounds  of  tyranny,  or  does 
he  vote  for  the  love  of  freedom  which 
he  finds  in  his  own  heart? 

Does  a  citizen  vote  self-realiziatlon  in- 
to his  life,  or  does  he  vote  for  the  power 
of  the  state  to  move  him  at  will  on  the 
chessboard  of  political  expediency? 

Etoes  a  citizen  vote  for  an  economic 
system  which  gives  him  his  rightful 
share^ff  the  blessings  and  advantages  of 
modern  technology,  in  the  form  of  con- 
sumer goods,  or  does  he  vote  to  make  a 
colossus  a  bigger  colossus,  to  spend  nis 
life  fattening  and  extending  the  black 
shadow  which  his  nation  casts  across 
the  world? 

These  and  many  comparable  election 
choices  would  face  the  Soviet  citizen  in 
the  kind  of  balloting  which  is  presently 
denied  htm.  We  know  what  the  final 
tally  would  be.  We  know  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  reason  why  such  an  election 
is  not  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
He  has  no  desire  to  commit  suicide  in  an 
election  booth 

We  would  ask  him,  therefore,  not  to 
intrude  personally  in  the  area  of  free- 
dom represented  by  our  national  elec- 
tions. It  is  an  area  where  he  would  not 
feel  at  tiome.  and  where  his  advice  has 
the  authentic  ring  of  a  convicted  mur- 
derer preaching  a  sermon  on  the  sanc- 
tity of  life. 

At  the  same  time.  It  would  be  starry- 
eyed  on  our  part  to  pretend  that  our 
national  elections  are  going  to  take 
place  in  an  isolation  booth  unaffected  by 
the  hard  realities  and  the  existent  pres- 
sures when  Khrushchev  and  communism 
represent  in  this  world.  Wliether  we 
like  it  or  not.  our  thinking,  our  policies, 
our  acts  as  a  nation  must  inevitably  be 
equated  with  what  communism  stands 
for,  with  what  it  seeks  to  achieve,  and 
with  the  methods  and  techniques  it  em- 
ploys. To  say  that  the  shadow  of  com- 
munism must  not  fall  over  otur  national 
election  is  like  saying  that  if  we  close 
our  eyes  the  ominous  dark  clouds  will 
disappear  It  is  not  a  case  of  wisdom  or 
stupidity.  It  is  the  acceptance  of  life 
as  it  is,  of  the  climate  we  cannot  change 
by  wishing,  of  a  disease  against  which 
this  Nation,  like  other  free  nations,  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  seal  itself  hermet- 
ically. Khrushchev  will  not  be  a  dele- 
gate to  either  of  the  two  political  con- 
ventions— but  what  he  represents  will 
be  there,  and  what  this  man  represents 
cannot  be  ignored. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  a  very  brief  analysis  of 
the  Japanese  situation  which  was  enun- 
ciated by  the  distinguished  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Douglas  Dillon,  as  guest 
on  my  television  program  in  New  York 
State  yesterday.  I  tiunk  it  is  helpful  and 
illuminating  to  all  of  us. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
Aas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 
i^  follows: 

Ei    m,  ;        h  RUM    INTEBVIEW    OF    HON.    DOUCLAS 

L<n.i.ijN.  Undkr  SecurTAKY  or  Statk,  bt 
Sematob  KrNNtTH  B  Kratihg  OH  Tele- 
vision PmoGKAM.  "Lrr's  L/x)K  at  Conc«kss," 

SUNDAT.  Juwx  26.  1980 

Senator  Keattnc  I  want  to  ask  you  now 
about  the  Japanese  situation  In  your 
opinion,  waj  the  State  Department  kept 
properly  informed  of  the  events  In  Japan? 

Mr  Dillon.  Oh.  yes.  We  were  fully  In- 
formed regularly  every  day  by  Ambassador 
MacArthur.  and  we  have  no  fault  to  find 
whatsoever  with  the  Information  he  gave  us 
Senator  KtATiNG  Well,  then,  why  wasn't 
the  President's  visit  canceled  earlier? 

Mr  Dillon.  Well,  the  situation  there  was 
that  the  President's  visit  was  part  of  an  ex- 
change of  vlslU  with  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Japan  to  celebrate  the  hundredth  annlver- 
tary  of  Japajicse-Amerlcan  relations  It  be- 
came obvious  that  this  was  being  caught 
up — this  celebration — in  an  extraneous  man- 
ner, the  passage  of  this  mutual  security 
treaty  The  Communists  were  making  a 
great  effort  here  -this  small  minority — so 
naturally  we  asked  the  Japanese  Government 
what  their  views  were  on  this  subject.  We 
were  In  very  close  touch  with  them  all 
through  this  period  but  the  President  has 
been  Invited  and  we  felt  and  we  still  do  feel 
that  It  Is  up  to  the  Japanese  Government 
to  make  this  decision.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment did  feel  right  up  to  the  last,  and 
they  were  the  bett  people  to  Judge  this 
thing,  that  they  could  handle  the  situation. 
Finally,  they  decided  that  they  could  not 
handle  It  without  violence  which  they 
thought  would  do  greater  harm  to  the 
Unl;ed  Statas- Japanese  relations  than  hav- 
ing the  vtslt  postponed.  They  asked  the 
President  If  he  would  postpone  It  and  that 
time  he  readily  assented 

It  would  have  been  Improper  for  him  tO 
tell  the  Japanese  that  he  wouldn't  come 

Senator  Kkatiivc  Do  you  think  there  was 
any  mistake  made  In  not  canceling  it 
earlier? 

Mr  Dillon.  No,  I  do  not. 
Senator  Keattnc  How  do  you  reconcile  the 
fact  that  the  news  reports  say  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  not  antl-Amerlcan  with  the  large 
number  of  rioters  that  opposed  the  United 
8tatea-Japan*se  Treaty  and  also  opposed  the 
President's  visit. 

Mr  Dillon  Well.  I'd  like  to  say  one  thing 
about  that  First  there  were  large  numbers 
of  people  In  Tokyo  who  demonstrated — 
marched — In  oppofltlon  to  this  treaty  But 
the  rioters  were  a  much  smaller  number,  and 
the  rioters  were  distinctly  Communist-led 
and  were  pretty  solidly  composed  of  Com- 
munist elements  In  Japan.  And  one  of  the 
good  things  that  has  come  out  of  this  Is  that 
It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple to  the  ways  the  Communists  operate  and 
what  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do.  Now 
the  mass  of  people  that  demonstrated — 
marched — were  motivated  by  something 
quite  different.  It's  a  feeling  of  extreme 
pacifism  In  Japan  which  came  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  war,  a  feeling  that  they  would 
like  to  let  the  world  go  by  and  not  bothei 
them  and  the  feeling  that  maybe  by  this 
arrangement  they  will  In  some  way  get  them- 
selves too  clofiely  Involved  in  the  world 
struggle  between  communism  and  freedom 
I  think  that  now  they  have  seen  It  Is  more 
difficult  to  stay  to  one  side  and  the  actions 
of  the  Communists.  In  dragging  them  In 
against  their  will.  Into  a  major  political 
problem  here,  this  may  be  very  good  Now 
these  same  people  nave  no  antl-Amerlcan 
feeling.  There  were  no  demonstrations 
against  American  citizens  In  Japan  and  none 
against  any  of  our  bases. 
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Senator  Keating.  Do  you  foresee  any 
change  In  our  policies  as  a  result  of  these 
recent  events  In  Tokyo? 

Mr.  Dillon.  No,  I  think  that  we'U  con- 
tinue. What  win  happen  will  be,  I  presume, 
a  change  In  government  in  Japan  and  an 
election  In  Japan.  Information  we  get  from 
Japanese  sources  and  from  our  people  Is  that 
the  Party  which  Prime  Minuter  Klshl  be- 
longs to — which  has  been  In  power  In  Japan 
since  the  liberation— wUl  again  be  retvimed 
to  office.  It  will  be  a  question  of  working 
together  with  the  Japanese  people  to  help 
them  as  we  have  in  the  past 
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PRODUCTION  AND  CON.SERVATTON 
OP  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H  R  3375)  to  encourage  and 
.stimulate  the  production  and  conserva- 
tion of  coal  in  the  United  States  through 
research  and  development  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
tract for  coal  research,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
speak  in  support  of  H.R.  3375.  In  1955, 
the  Presidents  Advisory  Committee  on 
Energy  Supplies  and  Resources  Policy 
referred  to  the  great  national  asset"  of 
our  coal  industry  and  resources  and  rec- 
ommended a  cooperative  industry-Gov- 
ernment study  for  research  and  develop- 
ment possibilities.  The  failure  to  imple- 
ment this  recommendation  has  resulted 
In  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time  that 
cannot  be  regained  Yet,  we  may  at 
least  forestaU  further  delay  by  acting 
with  dispatch  on  the  measure  before  us, 
In  so  doing,  we  shall  acknowledge  the 
demands  for  research  and  development 
in  a  vital  industry  which  are  increasingly 
called  for  by  domestic  conditions  and 
international  tensions. 

In  the  present  era  of  technological 
change,  whole  industries — and  the  busi- 
nesses and  people  which  depend  upon 
them — have  a  vital  stake  in  keeping  pace 
^ith  the  scientific  and  technical  ad- 
vances that  occur.  The  growing  impor- 
tance of  industrial  research  and  re- 
sources development  is  particularly  rele- 
vant to  the  coal  industry  and  the  coal- 
producing  regions. 

Citizens  in  these  regions  are  singularly 
aware  of  the  results  of  and  need  for 
research  and  development.  They  have 
felt  in  their  own  lives  the  impact  of 
technological  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  order  that  coal  might  maintain 
a  reasonably  competitive  position  in  the 
fuel  markets. 

Though  the  coal  industry  is  still  sus- 
tained by  the  traditional  users  of  the 
steel  and  electrical  power  industries,  the 
utilization  of  coal  m-jst  be  diversified  in 
the  interest  both  of  Ijroadening  the  base 
for  coal  markets  and  to  provide  new  in- 
dustries and  new  employment  for  the 
chronic  labor  surplus  in  the  coal  regions. 
Though  I  have  advocated  the  kind  of 
diversification  which  one  might  hope  will 
result  from  an  expanded  research  pro- 
gram, there  is  little  doubt  that  the  prin- 
cipal coal  uses  within  the  foreseeable 
future  will  continue  to  be  in  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  and  steam -generated  power. 
It  is  expected  that  a  growing  steel  ca- 
pacity and  expande<i  need  will  account 
for  as  much  as  a  35-percent  increase  in 


the  requirement  for  met.al]urpical  or 
coking  coal— or  to  perhaps  135  million 
tons — in  the  decade  of  U:ic  1970  s  Yet. 
an  executive  of  one  of  the  large  coal  pro- 
ducers with  extensive  operations  m  West 
Virginia  recently  stated  that  his  com- 
pany has  expanded  its  coke  research  fa- 
cilities into  one  of  the  top  specialized 
installations  in  order  to  keep  coal  and 
coke  uses  abreast  of  technological 
changes  in  steelmaking  and  competitive 
with  other  fuels  or  potential  fuels  in  that 
segment  of  the  market. 

Our  national  security  and  the  require- 
ments of  a  sturdy  national  economy  de- 
mand a  healthy  coal  industry  and  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  a  bal- 
anced fuels  pohcy.  This  should  be  one 
of  the  prime  objectives  of  our  Federal 
Government  in  an  era  of  continuing 
Intel-national  crises.  For  this  reason  I 
have  aggressively  advocated  a  manda- 
tory and  effective  quota  system  to  con- 
trol imports  of  foreign  residual  oil.  Fed- 
eral and  State  governmental  programs 
for  research  in  coal  and  other  natural 
resource  fuels,  and  a  joint  congressional 
study  to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
is  need  for  a  national  fuels  policy. 

Unrestricted  import  of  cheap  foreign 
residual  oil  has  worked  grave  hardship 
upon  our  domestic  fuel  industries,  and 
if  allowed  to  continue,  can  be  destruc- 
tive of  both  our  coal  industry  and  our 
independent  oil  and  gas  industry.  Neg- 
lect of  research  and  development,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  rapid  and  aggressive 
technological  development  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  can  be  a  catastrophe.  And  the 
failure  to  adopt  a  coherent  and  balanced 
national  fuels  policy  would  place  our 
Nation  in  grave  peril  in  time  of  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

It  is  my  faith  in  the  belief  that  these 
actions  will  be  taken  that  leads  me  to 
foresee  the  time  In  the  not-too-distant 
future  when  there  will  occur  a  dramatic 
research  breakthrough  which  will  por- 
tend significant  and  economically  feasi- 
ble new  uses  for  coal.  We  have  seen  the 
pattern  of  such  development  in  the 
petrochemical  industry.  With  the  will 
to  apply  our  tremendous  research  and 
scientific  talents  to  the  task,  we  can  re- 
peat the  process  in  the  coal  industry. 
One  exciting  prospect  is  held  forth  in 
the  development  of  a  coal-based  binder 
for  bituminous  concrete  highway  and 
airport  surfaces,  now  under  investiga- 
tion. 

My  personal  interest  in  the  subject  of 
Government  participation  in  research 
investigations  of  our  vital  natural  re- 
source minerals  is  a  longstanding  one. 
During  my  membership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  dating  back  to  the  early 
1930s,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Mines  and  Mining  of  that  body  and 
chairman  of  its  subcommittees  on  coal. 
With  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  who  is  voluntarily 
retiring  from  this  body  after  a  remark- 
able record  of  achievement,  I  coauthored 
and  cosponsored  the  O'Mahoney- 
Randolph  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act 
of  1944.  This  measure,  originally  con- 
ceived and  passed  under  the  stress  of 
wartime  demands  for  liquid  fuels  to  sup- 
ply our  Armed  Forces,  was  extended  into 
a    10-year  plan  which   authorized   the 


establishment  of  a  Government  research 
project  lo  ascertain  the  possibility  of 
producing  synthetic  fuels  from  coal  and 
oil  shale.  Unfortunately,  after  the  pres- 
sure of  wartime  demands  had  receded 
this  important  research  activity  was  al- 
lowed to  drift  and  finally  expire,  despite 
the  achievement  of  substantial  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  be  an 
advocate  of  cooperative  pubhc  and  pri- 
vate research  programs  to  find  new  or 
improved  extractive  methods  as  well  as 
new  and  more  effective  uses  for  our  nat- 
ural resource  minerals. 

Last  year,  private  industry  spent  an 
estimated  $4  billion  on  research.  Sure- 
ly, the  Federal  Government  should  not 
do  less  than  is  provided  in  the  relatively 
modest  provisions  of  the  pending  bill 
for  promoting  the  development  and  uti- 
lization of  one  of  our  basic  natural  re- 
source minerals. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  for  his 
efforts  in  this  particular  problem.  I  also 
wish  to  commend  our  able  leadership 
through  Senator  Johnson  and  Senator 
DiRKSEN,  and  the  activity  of  my  esteemed 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  and  all  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  have  supported  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  coal 
research  bill— H.R.  3375— now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate,  has  the  sup- 
port of  all  Senators  from  the  27  coal 
States — Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike.  I  think  that  the  bni  deserves,  and 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  have,  the 
support  of  all  other  Senators  as  well. 
The  case  for  this  bill  cannot  be  stated 
more  cogently  than  it  was  in  the  excel- 
lent report^-85th  Congress,  1st  session. 
House  Report  1263— submitted  on  May 
27,  1957,  by  Senator  Engle,  then  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interior  Committee. 
That  report  emphasized  the  following 
points: 

First.  The  coal  reserves  of  the  United 
States,  good  for  1,900  years  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  production  of  500  million 
tons  per  year,  are  tliis  Nations  "greatest 
mineral  resource  available  for  immediate 
development  and  use." 

Second.  The  coal-mining  indastry, 
strong  and  thriving  50  years  ago,  has 
been  beset  in  recent  decades  with  ''eco- 
nomic ills,  widespread  mine  shutdowns, 
stage ering  unemployment  among  coal 
miners,  and  an  uphill  struggle  for  sur- 
vival." 

Third.  Research  and  development  to 
promote  new  and  improved  means  of 
using  coal  have  been  "woefully  inade- 
quate." totaling  $17,382,400  for  bitumi- 
nous coal  and  not  more  than  $1  million 
for  anthracite  coal  in  1955. 

Production,  unemployment,  and  re- 
search in  the  coal  industry  have  changed 
little  in  the  intervening  period. 

Production,  while  rising,  Is  still  run- 
ning at  a  rate  of  less  than  500  million 
tons  per  year.  According  to  a  speech 
given  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Seaton 
in  Pittsburgh  on  May  10,  total  coal  pro- 
duction this  year  will  be  approximately 
430  million  tons. 

Chronic  unemployment  in  the  coal 
areas  persists.    The  finding  of  the  Special 
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Commiltee  on  Unemployment  Problems 
included  the  following ; 

The  bituminous  coai  mlnlni?  Industry  of- 
fers a  dramitlc  Illustration  oi"  the  displace- 
ment of  men  by  machines  In  1937  tie  In- 
cli_LS try  produced  ,:<ver  445  nv.'.iu.n  tons  :  cual 
V7lth  431.864  em;  loyees.  I::creaded  MAe  '..:'  m.<i- 
chlnery  caused  in  80-percent  rise  In  average 
productivity  Ir  the  last  decade.  The  use  of 
machinery  was  necessary  tf  coal  was  to  main- 
tain Its  competitive  posl'ion  with  other  fuels, 
but  the  mechar.lzatlon  displaced  almoet 
180.000  mlneworkers  and  caused  serious  eco- 
ncmic  and  social  distress  m  the  coal  res^ona. 

The  Unpmp'.nymtnt  Committee  recom- 
mended ti.e  establishment  of  a  coal  re- 
search and  development  agency  as  a  step 
tcvard  restoration  of  a  strong  economy 
in  the  coal  regions  of  the  Nation. 

The  sums  being  spent  for  coal  research 
and  develonment  continue  to  be  woefully 
inadequate.  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  that  the  total  sum 
spent  on  coal  research  in  the  United 
States  at  present  is  probably  stUl  less 
than  $20  million  per  year.  This  sum  is 
less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
$12.5  biljjon  spent  for  research  and  de- 
velopment last  year  by  Government  lab- 
orai.r.t's,  scientific  associations,  and  pri- 
va.e  research  organizations.  Compared 
with  the  $3.3  billion  spent  for  research 
and  development  by  the  aircraft  industry 
in  1959,  the  $1.6  billion  spent  by  the  elec- 
tiical  industry,  the  $638  milhon  by  the 
chemical  industry,  and  the  $260  million 
by  the  petroleum  industry,  the  sums 
spent  for  coal  research  pale  into  in- 
significance. 

The  reason  that  more  funds  have  not 
been  spent  by  the  coal  industry  for  coal 
research  is  apparent  from  the  decen- 
tralized nature  of  the  industry.  As  noted 
on  page  5  of  the  committee  report,  the 
latest  mformiiCion  available  shows  that 
there  were  appro.xunately  4.000  bitu- 
minous and  lignite  coal  producers  op- 
eratui?  7.356  mines  in  27  States  and 
some  300  anthracite  producers  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  at  least  98  percent  of  these 
prc-ducers  are  small  and  medium-sized 
uperat^i-rs.  Mudern  research  and  de- 
velopment IS  an  expensive  activity  and 
can  be  undertaKen  only  by  large  business 
enterprises.  The  fragmentation  of  the 
coal  industry  and  its  highly  competitive 
conditions  have  ruled  out  research  ac- 
tiviti^^s  on  the  part  of  all  except  a  small 
liandful  of    aiTluent  mine  operators. 

Sit^nificantly,  coal  research  has  been 
given  a  higher  priority  in  foreign  coun- 
tries than  in  the  United  State,-,.  Infor- 
mation I  hav"  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  indicates  that  in  West  Ger- 
many alone  about  $15  million  is  spent 
annually  for  coal  res- arch.  Coal  re- 
search under  three  different  Government 
aL-\nc.e^  in  Great  Britain  totaled  $12  4 
m-.'.'.ion  in  1957. 

The  Soviet  Union  the  worli'.s  larce^t 
VV'xiVir^r  of  coal,  has  put  about  50  p<^r- 
cen;  more  money  into  coal  research  than 
wp  have  done  In  the  United  States.  A 
letter  which  I  rpceivp<i  from  NTarlincr  J 
Ankeny.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  dated  Februan.-  26  includes  the 
following  -statement: 

Relying  r..jw  on  Russian  reports  of  Uier 
own  efror*.s  m  p'lb'.l.qhed  '.n  -TT.e  ConJ  Ir.dus- 
Uy    of   th«    VaSR  .    1917-57.-    14    scientific 


research  ;;.ai; ".,..■-<.•?•.  ■*  <rk.i.^  on  Coal  had  a 
tola,!  rese,u'ch  ^uUg••t  j1  Ut^proaUmately  $20 
million,  ani  employed  7,000  people,  of  whom 
300  -jT  more  had  adTanced  detjeea  In  ad- 
dition. 5  <~oai  mi.ne  and  eq.lnment  develop- 
ment ar.d  construction  Institutes,  employ- 
ing IV  io:iher  4,000  people,  had  a  research 
but^get  cjf  about  $11  million.  The  total  re- 
search effort  appears  to  repreeent  an  Invest- 
ment of  l-Tl  minion. 

Director  Ankeny  added  that  "impor- 
tant research  is  also  going  on  In  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Germany." 

I  cim  gratified  that  the  committee  saw 
fit  to  amend  the  House  bill — H.R  3375— 
by  adopting  the  major  pro;x)sals  con- 
tained in  the  coal  research  bill — S. 
2885 — which  I  Introduced  on  January 
22.  1960.  on  behalf  of  Senators  Muhr.^y, 
McGek.  Carroll,  Randolph,  Douglas, 
Bykd  of  West  Virginia,  and  myself 

The  first  committee  amendment, 
which  specifies  that  the  research  activi- 
ties called  for  in  the  bill  shall  be  carried 
out  by  an  OfBce  of  Coal  Research  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  was  .sug- 
gested in  our  bill.  The  House-passed 
bill  merely  stated  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  should  undertake  certain 
research  projects.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  require  that 
R.  &  D.  projects  authorized  In  the  bin 
be  undertaken  by  a  new  Office  of  Cool 
Research,  so  that  the  work  would  not 
be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

While  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Its  persormel, 
the  research  work  which  it  has  carried 
on  in  recent  years,  as  noted  on  page  7 
of  the  report,  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  long-range  theoretical 
research  not  designed  to  solve  the  imme- 
diate and  pressing  problems  confronting 
the  industry. 

The  other  major  amendment  approved 
by  the  committee  was  the  adoption  of 
th3  provisions  in  our  bill — S.  2885 — 
spelling  out  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  the  technical  advisory  committees  to 
ad'.'ise  the  Secretary  on  coal  research 
matters.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
advisory  committees  were  not  detailed  in 
the  House-passed  measure. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  have  been  approved  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

We  passed  a  good  coal  research  bill 
last  year  but  the  President  Ignored  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  men  who  work  in 
the  coal  industry  and  vetoed  the  bill  on 
th3  stated  ground  that  the  research 
called  for  in  that  bill  should  have  been 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
th"  Interior.  The  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  conforms  to  the  President's  re- 
q'lirements. 

Nine  long  months  have  been  lost  be- 
cause of  the  President's  veto.  I  trust 
that  the  research  program  called  for 
in  the  pending  bill  will  be  carried  out  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  We  must 
create  without  further  delay  the  best 
coal  research  and  development  proi;ram 
myiprr.  science  will  permit. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  'hu  is  a 
very  important  piece  of  'egiiiaii  ►n  and 
Is  an  answer  to  a  need  that  hai  :  jn^,'  been 
recognized. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  a  some- 
what similar  bill  which  was  vetoed  by  the 


President.  E^ve^y  effort  has  been  made 
by  those  who  drafted  H.R  3375  in  the 
House  and  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committees  to  eliminate  from  it 
those  features  which  the  President  found 
objectionable  when  be  vetoed  the  pred- 
ecesior  bill. 

The  principal  difference  between  H.R 
3375  and  the  bill  vetoed  is  that  the  pre- 
vious bill  would  have  created  a  special 
Coal  Research  and  Development  Com- 
misr^ion,  operating  with  a  degree  of  In- 
dependence from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  In  his  veto  message  the  Presi- 
dent gave  as  his  reason  for  doing  so  that 
tlie  establi^ment  of  such  an  agency  out- 
side the  Department  of  the  Interior 
"could  only  be  a  blurring  of  the  lines  of 
governmental  responsibility  in  this  im- 
portant area  of  concern." 

The  veto  message  also  pointed  out  that 
legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  contract  for  coal  research, 
as  is  done  in  H.R.  3375.  "Is  highly  de- 
sirable and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  granting  such  authority  to  the 
Secretary," 

UR.  3375  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  not  more 
than  $2  million  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1960.  Additional  sums  as 
needed  for  the  following  years  are  au- 
thorized. All  sums  appropriated  will  re- 
main available  imtil  expended. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  saw  fit  to  propose  two 
principal  amendments,  neither  of  which 
Is  violative  of  administration  proposals. 
One  would  Insure  the  setting  up  of  a 
separate  Office  of  Coal  Research  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  whose 
functions  it  Is  expected  will  be  supple- 
mental to  and  in  addition  to  coal  re- 
search programs  now  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  It  having  become  evi- 
dent that  these  current  research  projects 
are  not  wide  enough  in  their  scope. 

The  second  amendment  would  spell 
out  the  duties  and  functions  of  technical 
advisory  committees  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  appoint. 

The  language  of  these  two  amend- 
ments, as  is  pointed  out  in  Report  No. 
1494  which  accompanies  the  bill,  "was 
carefully  and  painstakingly  worked  out 
in  a  ."^ries  of  conferences  with  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  charge  of 
minerals  and  with  the  Office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  FYed  A.  Seaton,  and  the 
amendments  have  the  approval  of  the 
E>epartment  of  the  Interior." 

Other  amendments  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee are  technical  in  nature  and  involve, 
in  the  main,  renumbering  of  sections. 

The  only  change  in  existing  law  is  that 
the  Office  of  Director  of  Coal  Research, 
created  by  the  bUl,  is  added  to  the  list 
of  officers  and  positions  covered  by  the 
Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  and 
pass  H_R  3375 

Mr,  COOPER  Mr.  President.  I  sup 
port  the  bill,  H  R.  3375,  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  production  and  constrva- 
Uon  of  coal  in  the  United  States  through 
research  and  development  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
tract for  coal  research. 
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I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  and  other 
Senators  for  their  work  in  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
presenting  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  year  ago 
the  Congress  pa.>sed  a  bill  to  estabhsh 
a  special  Coal  liesearch  and  Develop- 
ment Commission  which  would  operate 
outside  tlie  Department  of  the  Interior. 
At  that  time  Congress  had  before  it  a 
bill  which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
President.  The  President  vetoed  the 
bill  which  had  been  passed  by  Congress. 
He  did  so.  among  other  reasons,  upon 
the  ground  that  he  bcheved  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  work  to  be  kept  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  am 
very  glad  Uiat  tlie  bill  carries  out  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  President 
at  that  time.  He  supports  tlie  bill  which 
is  now  before  us. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
coal  research  program.  It  will  promote 
coordination  of  all  Government  and 
private  research  projects.  It  will  de- 
velop, in  conjunction  with  advisory  com- 
mittees, specific  projects.  It  will  give  to 
the  Office  to  be  established  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  authority 
to  negotiate  contracts  for  research  by 
trade  associations,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  responsible  State  agencies. 

I  may  say  also  that  the  administra- 
tion has  carried  out  its  commitment, 
made  last  year,  when  it  said  it  would 
provide  the  money  for  the  proposed  Of- 
fice in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
It  appears  from  the  committee  report 
that  $1  million  will  be  immediately  al- 
located to  the  Office  on  Coal  Research 
from  the  Presidents  Emergency  Fund, 
and  further,  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $1  million  will  be  recommended  to 
meet  the  authorization  of  $2  million 
proposed  by  H.R.  3375. 

Prsinkly.  my  Interest  In  the  proposed 
legislation  arises  primarily  from  my  In- 
terest In  the  coal  industry-  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  Kentucky  is  the  third  largest 
coal  producer  among  the  States,  and  is 
estimated  to  be  the  fifth  richest  State 
in  coal  reserves  In  the  Nation. 

In  the  past,  Kentucky  had  a  prosper- 
ous coal  industry.  Today,  thousands  of 
Kentucky's  coal  miners  are  out  of  work, 
and  their  families  depend  chiefly  on  sur- 
plus food.  Mine  operators  face  the  loss 
of  their  investments,  and  the  total  econ- 
omy in  the  coal  regions,  particularly  In 
eastern  Kentucky,  is  threatened.  This 
Is  due  chiefly  to  technological  advances 
in  the  industry  One  miner  today  can 
produce  an  average  of  14  to  15  tons  of 
coal  a  day,  compared  with  an  average  of  3 
or  4  tons  a  day  immediately  prior  to 
World  War  n  In  fact,  in  some  of  the 
more  advanced  mines,  one  miner  can  pro- 
duce from  35  to  40  tons  a  day  with  help 
of  modem  machinery. 

Throughout  the  years,  coal  hzis  rep- 
resented a  major  source  of  income  to 
Kentucky  mmers,  mme  operators,  the 
railroads,  and  the  business  community 
generally  in  the  eastern  Kentucky  and 
western  Kentucky  coal  fields.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  Ohio  and  Green  Rivers 
in  western  Kentucky  has  given  assistance 
to  the  western  Kentucky  coal  fields.  In 
fact,  production  in  the  western  Ken- 
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tucky  coal  fields  has  increased  chiefly 
l>ecause  of  the  development  of  the  Green 
River.  I  am  glad  that  in  1953  and  1954 
the  development  was  commenced  and  it 
has  progressed  year  after  year.  In  east- 
ern Kentucky  coal  production  has  gone 
down. 

However,  taking  into  account  the 
present  situation,  whether  in  Kentucky 
or  in  other  coal -producing  States,  it  be- 
came evident  that  it  was  imperative  that 
Congress  take  positive  steps  to  initiate  a 
program  of  coal  research.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  Bituminous  Coal  In- 
stitute, the  latter  comprising  both  mine 
and  union— the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
John  L.  Lew  is.  and  the  present  president. 
Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy — have  valiantly 
attempted  to  do  their  part  in  coal  re- 
search— and  they  have  done  much. 
However,  if  any  substantial  break- 
through in  coal  research  is  to  occur, 
there  must  be  substantial  encourage- 
ment, funds,  and  organization  provided 
by  Coaeress.  such  as  would  be  made 
available  by  the  current  legislation. 

The  bill  we  consider  today  offers  the 
way.  This  is  not  a  sectional  program; 
there  are  large  coal -producing  States  and 
significant  coal  reserves  in  almost  every 
region  of  the  United  States,  The  dif- 
ficult problems  of  the  coal  industry  apply 
to  all  regions. 

I  agree  with  the  Senators  from  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  national  interest, 
we  should  ever  keep  in  mind  the  national 
dependence  on  coal  as  a  source  of  en- 
ergy, both  In  peacetime  and  in  time  of 
national  emergency.  Our  coal  reserves 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  are 
sufficient  for  the  next  1,900  years.  Other 
sources  of  energy  may  be  limited.  Coal 
is  far  and  away  our  greatest  available 
source  of  energy.  The  history  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean 
war  testify  that  coal  is  crucial  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes.  Wholesale  con- 
versions to  other  fuels  have  taken  place 
in  recent  years.  There  has  been  an  in- 
creasing and  growing  dependence  upon 
imported  oils  and  residual  oils. 

In  time  of  war,  or  other  emergency, 
these  foreign  sources  might  be  cut  off. 
and  our  domestic  fuel  reserves  would  be 
inadequate. 

Little  has  been  done  thus  far  to  cor- 
rect the  basic  reasons  for  this  situation 
or  to  provide  research.  Witness  after 
witness  has  testified  that  there  is  a  des- 
perate need  for  research  in  the  industry 
to  uncover  new  uses  and  production 
methods  for  coal  The  committee  heard 
the  story  that  in  a  typical  year — 1955 — 
only  $17  4  million  was  spent  on  research 
in  the  coal  industry.  However,  in  the 
petroleum  industry,  research  expendi- 
tures totaled  $145  9  million,  and  in  the 
chemical  industrj  they  amount  to  $361  1 
million. 

Tremendous  possibilities  in  research 
exist,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficiently financed  or  explored. 

The  bill,  in  the  introduction  of  which 
I  have  joined  as  a  cos;x)nsor.  and  m 
which  my  colleague  from  Kentucky  Mr 
MoftonJ  and  Senators  from  other  coai- 
producing  States  have  also  jomed  as  co- 
sponsors,  is  a  step  toward  providmg  the 


necessary  reseaich.  As  I  have  said,  Bi- 
ttimlnous  Coal  Research,  Inc.,  an  agency 
of  the  private  coal  industry,  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  carry 
on  a  continuou."=  research  program  and 
have  contributed  much  to  coal  research. 
However,  it  has  not  been  possible  for 
them,  with  their  resources,  to  do  more 
than  scratch  the  surface  in  comparison 
with  competitive  Industries.  Neverthe- 
less, even  in  their  research,  they  have 
found  that  there  are  some  209  projects 
which  could  be  undertaken  in  the  field  of 
coal  research.  Nine  major  categories 
were  listed:  Coal  reromrces,  mining, 
preparation,  storage  and  transportation! 
combustion,  coke  and  coal,  chemicals, 
gasification  of  cDal,  coal  hydrogenation, 
oil,  and  chemical  properties.  And  un- 
doubtedly there  are  others. 

Wc  are  hopeful  that  the  bill,  which 
would  establish  an  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  v.iiich  the  administration,  carrying 
out  its  commitments,  agrees  to  finance, 
will  provide  a  basis  for  the  beginning  of 
a  fruitful  coal  research  and  development 
program. 

As  one  of  the  representatives  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  is  the  third  largest  pro- 
ducer of  coal  in  the  Nation,  I  am  happy 
that  tliis  forward  step  is  Ijeing  taken.  I 
am  glad  it  is  being  taken  because  it  has 
been  demonstrated  tliat  coal  is  the 
greatest  source  of  energy  for  our  Nation 
today,  and  for  its  future,  and  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  time  of  national 
emergency,  and  for  the  national  defense, 

I  speak  for  this  bill.  I  have  supported 
it  throughout  the  years,  I  have  joined  in 
the  introduction,  and  I  am  glad  to  vote 
for  it  today. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Bvstt 
in  the  chaii) .  Is  there  objection?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
coal  research  bill  has  not  yet  been 
p)assed.  has  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  that 
bill  Is  still  open  to  amendment,  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  the  floor. 


WOODROW  WILSON  MEMOHI.*L 
COMMISSION 

The  PRESIDLNG  OPl-ICER  I'he 
Chair  asks  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to 
suspend,  for  the  morning  hour  ha^; 
ended;  and  the  Chair  now  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislatre  Clerk  A  joint 
resolution  *S,J.  Res,  152)  authorizing  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  consider 
and  formulate  plans  for  the  construction 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  of  an  appro- 
priate permanent  memorial  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
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PRODUCTION    AND    COMWKVATION 
OP  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr  BEBLE.  Mr  President,  I  d.-^k 
unanimous  con>ent  that  the  pending 
business  be  tempurar;:v  laid  a,--ide.  and 
that  the  Senate  rt.^ume  the  cun.sidera- 
tion  of  Calendar  No.  1555.  House  bill 
3375  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
production  and  conservation  of  coal 
throui^h  research 

The  PREsiIHNCi  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob'ect-on'^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3375  I  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  through  research 
and  development  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary*  of  the  Interior  to  contract  for 
coal  research,  and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  at  all  to  the  bill;  in 
fact,  I  am  a  great  believer  in  research. 
As  a  businessman,  I  practiced  research 
in  a  very,  very  successful  way;  and  I 
favor  research  in  the  coal  industry. 

B  It  I  .v:  h  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  a  research  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  new  uses  for 
farm  products  in  industry  and  for  the 
purpo-e  of  finding  new  markets  for  farm 
product.s  1.S  pending.  I  have  introduced 
that  bill  on  a  number  of  occasions,  in  the 
past  3  or  4  years,  and  practically  every 
Senator  has  joined  me  in  sponsoring  the 
bill.  There  is  now  in  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  such  a 
bill.  But.  for  some  reason — and  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is — there  has  been  no  meet- 
ing of  the  conferees. 

I  should  like  to  ask  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  particular  measure  and 
the  Senators  who  are  responsible  for  the 
conference  report  why  they  have  not  met 
with  the  House  conferees  and  reported 
favorably  to  both  Houses  an  agreement. 

Why  are  we  so  much  interested  in 
findmtc  new  uses  for  coal,  in  order  to 
permit  coal  to  compete  with  farm  prod- 
ucts: and  yet  we  fail  to  have  a  confer- 
ence— here  at  the  tail  end  of  the  ses- 
sion— on  a  bill  to  find  new  uses  for  farm 
products?  In  the  United  States  there 
are  5  million  or  6  million  farmers,  where- 
as we  do  not  have  too  many  coal  mines. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  coal  research  bill 
and  research  to  find  new  uses  for  coal. 
I  am  100  percent  in  favor  of  that,  just 
as  I  am  in  favor  of  all  kinds  of  research. 

But  at  a  time  when  farm  commodity 
prices  are  going  down,  and  when  the 
farmers  are  having  smaller  net  incomes, 
and  when  the  total  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayers  of  supporting  the  prices  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  is  rising,  and 
when  the  agricultural  surpluses  are  in- 
creasing in  quantity,  and  when  there  is 
long  delay  in  awaiting  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  to  solve  this  situation 
why  is  it  that,  although  Senators  are 
mterested  in  a  coal  research  bill,  not 
nearly  so  many  of  them  seem  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  bill  to  find  new  uses  for 
farm  products  in  industry'' 

Mr.  President,  who  is  responsible  for 
holding  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  to  find  new  uses  for  farm  products  in 
industry? 


Who  IS  responsible  for  holding  up  that 
rf'search  bill  on  farm  products?  I  do  not 
know  I  am  asking  the  question.  I  find 
that  the  bill  went  to  conference  on  June 
1   almost  1  month  ago. 

Mr  President,  why  is  it  that  no  effort, 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  being  made  to 
arrive  at  a  conference  agreement  on  the 
bill,  a  bill  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
decrease  the  surpluses  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  will  increase  the 
income  of  the  farmers.  Why  is  it  that 
nothing  is  being  done  about  that  bill; 
and  yet  now  we  are  about  to  pass  a  new 
bill,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
new  uses  for  coal,  in  order  to  permit  coal 
to  compete  with  farm  products?  I 
hasten  to  state  again  that  I  favor  the 
coal  research  bill;  I  am  not  opposed  to 
it.  For  instance,  the  other  day  the 
Vice  President  said,  during  the  speeches 
he  made  in  the  West,  that  the  biggest 
domestic  problem  is  the  farm  problem; 
and  I  have  heard  many  Senators  say  the 
same  thing,  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  I  am  sure  t,hat  when  the  tax- 
payers find  that  the  bill  for  supporting 
the  prices  for  agricultural  commodities 
amounts  to  several  billions  of  dollars  a 
year,  most  will  agree  that  it  is  quite  an 
issue.  Yet  we  have  not  been  able  to 
have  a  conference  agreement.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  get  that  bill  through  the 
Congress  and  sent  to  the  President,  for 
his  signature.  Yet  that  bill  is,  at  the 
moment,  in  conference  between  the  two 
Houses,  and  it  has  been  there  for  the 
biggest  part  of  30  days. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  able  majority 
leader  whether  in  his  opinion  it  will  be 
possible  to  gee  that  bill  out  of  conference 
and  finally  acted  on  by  the  two  Houses 
and  sent  to  the  President,  for  him  to 
sign,  so  that  it  will  become  law.  before 
the  Congre.ss  ends  this  session, 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  hope  so. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Texas  hopes  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  conferees  will  be  able  to 
agree  to.  I  do  not  even  know  that  they 
will  agree  on  the  coal  re.search  bill,  if 
it  goes  to  conference. 

I  think  the  coal  research  bill  should  be 
passed  and  should  go  to  conference,  just 
as  the  agricultural  research  bill — as  I 
understand — has  been  passed  and  has 
gone  to  conference.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  we  should  hold  up  this  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  already 
stated  three  times  that  I  am  100  percent 
in  favor  of  this  coal  re.search  bill,  and  I 
will  vote  for  it.  I  am  only  trying  to  find 
out  why  the  farm  research  bill  is  being 
held  up  in  conference,  and  no  action  is 
being  taken  on  it.  As  I  recall,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  bill  some  months  ago.  In 
fact,  the  Senate  has  passed  such  a  bill 
three  or  four  times,  but  each  time  it  has 
gotten  bogged  down  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  time,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  passed  a  farm  research  bill, 
but  it  seems  to  be  bogged  down  in  con- 
ference. 

My  question  is  whether  there  is  any 
way  to  get  the  conferees  to  act  on  the 
farm  research  bill,  so  it  can  become  law 
at  this  session. 


I  am  100  percent  in  favor  of  the  coal 
research  bill  and  any  other  research  bill 
which  may  come  before  the  Congress,  for 
I  am  a  great  believer  Ln  research  In 
fact,  research  is  the  only  way  we  can  keep 
the  Nation  prosperous. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  we 
have  a  Record,  and  that  it  records  what 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  to  say.  I 
am  sure  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
read  that  Record,  and  the  conferees  will 
review  what  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  said  and  the  recommendations  he 
has  made,  and  will  give  them  such  credit 
as  in  their  judgment  they  think  they  are 
entitled  to. 

I  should  like  to  see  an  agricultural  re- 
search bill  passed.  The  Senator  has 
talked  to  me  about  it  several  times.  We 
brought  up  the  bill  by  motion,  and  It  was 
passed  in  the  Senate.  I  have  no  control 
over  the  conferees,  and  neither  does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  All  we  can  do  is 
express  the  hope  that,  in  their  wisdom, 
the  conferees  will  reach  some  agreement 
which  both  Houses  of  Congress  can  ac- 
cept. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  hope  the  conferees  will  agree  upon  a 
conference  report  which  will  be  accepted 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  President  will  sign  the  bill,  with 
the  result  that  it  will  become  law,  be- 
cause I  see  no  sense  in  continuing  to 
spend  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  to 
support  the  price  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, when  the  answer  and  the  solu- 
tion is  in  finding  new  markets  and  new 
uses  for  farm  products  in  industry,  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  surpluses  and  give 
the  farmers  new  outlets  for  all  they  can 
raise,  and  thereby  insure  their  prosper- 
ity, which  in  my  opinion  will  insure  the 
prosperity  of  the  Nation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3375  '  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments, ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
Hou.se.  and  that  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  be  appointed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Grttening,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  Allott, 
and  Mr.  Kuchel  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  Would  it  be  in  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  pa.ssed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  would  be  in  order. 

Mr  CLARK.     I  so  move. 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Thr 
question  is  on  agreeing  Uj  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  irom  Nevada  to  la>  on  tne 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Penn'^vlvania 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  t.ablf  wa.s 
agreed  to 


IMPROVEMEM  OF  N!ASS  TRANS- 
PORTATION SERVICES  IN  METRO- 
POLITAN  AREAS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No,  1653,  Senate  bill 
3278,  the  mass  transportation  bill,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Ljegislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S, 
3278)  to  amend  section  701  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  (relating  to  urban  plan- 
ning grants ) .  and  title  II  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1935  (relating  to  public 
facility  loans  j.  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  and  their  public  instrumen- 
talities in  improving  mass  transportation 
services  in  metropolitan  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clau.se  and  insert; 

POUCT  AND  PUftPOSS 

Sectiok  I  It  Is  the  declared  policy  erf  Uie 
OongrMB  to  aaslst  wherever  possible  the 
8tAt«k  and  their  political  rubdt visions  to  pro- 
vide the  services  and  fncllltles  essential  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  Congreas  finds  that 
among  the  mux.  serious  problems  confront- 
ing metropolitan  areas  are  the  lack  of  ade- 
qu.-ite  and  ct)ordlnated  mass-transportation 
facilities  and  services,  and  a  lack  of  com- 
prehensive and  Interrelated  transportation 
and  metrofjoUtan  area  planning  and  develop- 
ment. The  Congreas  further  finds  that  the 
economic  welfare  of  our  major  metropoli- 
tan centers  is  a  matter  of  critical  national 
concern  and  that  such  welfare  Is  threatened 
by  inadequate  mass  transportation  services. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist  and 
encourage  the  Stat«s  and  local  governments, 
and  their  public  instrumentalities,  to  under- 
take the  necessary  studies  and  planning, 
along  with  other  urban  planning  activities 
presently  assisted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (I)  to  determine  the  total  transporta- 
tion needs  of  metropolitan  areas,  (2)  to 
formulate  a  program  for  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  coordination,  integration, 
and  Joint  use  of  existing  mass-transportation 
facilities,  and  (3)  to  study  the  Interrela- 
tionship between  metropolitan  area  growth 
and  the  establishment  of  various  transpor- 
tation systems  for  such  areas  in  order  to 
promote  the  most  comprehensive  planning 
and  development  of  lx)th. 

It  is  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
broaden  the  public  facility  loan  program 
to  specifically  authorize  flnanrlal  assistance 
to  the  States  and  local  governments,  and 
their  public  Instrumentalities,  to  provide 
facilities  and  equipment  for  use  in  mass- 
transit  or  commuter  service  in  urban  areas, 
and  to  integrate  and  coordinate  highway, 
bus,  surface-rail,  underground,  and  other 
mass-transportation  systems  In   such  area.<: 

tTKRAlf     PLANWINO    GRANTS 

Srr  2  (a  I  Section  701(a)  of  th"  Hrvu.<ilnK 
Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  BtJiklrg  out   the 


matter  preceding  paragreph  (li  and  ;nser;- 
:ng  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

'Sic.  701.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  In  solving  planning  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  increasing  concen- 
tration of  population  In  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas,  Including  smaller  com- 
munities, to  facilitate  comprehensive  plan- 
ning on  a  continuing  basis  by  State  and  local 
governments  for  urban  development  and  the 
coordination  of  tran.=portaUon  systems  In 
urban  areas,  and  to  encourage  State  and  local 
governments  to  establish  and  develop  plan- 
ning staffs,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  make  planning  grants  to — ", 

rb)  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
is  further  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e)  as  subsections  (e)  and 
(f),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section ( c )  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage 
(1)  planning  to  determine  transportation 
needs  and  to  coordinate  and  Integrate  the 
various  elements  of  mass -transportation 
rystems  in  metropolitan  areas,  (2)  the  co- 
ordination of  planning  activities  of  the  pub- 
lic bodies  or  agencies  responsible  for  regulat- 
ing or  providing  mafs-tran.';portation  serv- 
ices in  such  areas,  and  (3)  the  carrying  out 
of  studies  concerning  the  interrelationship 
of  transportation  and  urban  development, 
including  the  impact  of  land  use  and  metro- 
pnlitan  growth  on  the  total  transportation 
needs  of  such  areas." 

PUBLIC    PACILrrT   LOANS 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  202  (a)  The  Housing  and  Home 
Plnnnce  AdmlnlFlrator.  acting  through  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration,  is  au- 
thorized to  purchase  the  securities  and  obli- 
gations of.  or  maite  loans  to.  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  and  other  political  subdivi- 
sions of  States,  public  agencies,  and  Instru- 
m?ntalltles  of  one  or  more  States,  munici- 
palities, and  political  subdivisions  of  States. 
and  pubic  corporations,  boards,  and  commis- 
sions established  under  the  laws  of  anv 
State — 

■*  ( 1 )  to  finance  specific  public  projects  un  - 
der  State  or  municipal  law:  Provided,  That 
no  such  purchase  or  loan  shall  be  made  for 
payment  of  ordinary  goverrunental  or  non- 
project  operating  expenses;   and 

"(2)  to  finance  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  maintenance,  and  im- 
provement of  facilities  and  equipment  for 
use.  by  operation  or  lease  or  otherwise,  in 
mass-transit  or  commuter  service  In  urban 
areas,  and  to  Integrate  and  coordinate  high- 
way, bus.  surface-rail,  underground,  and 
other  mass-transportation  systems  In  such 
areas-  Prornded,  That  the  total  amount  of 
purchases  and  loans  which  are  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  under  this  clause  (2)  shall 
not  exceed  $100,000,000,  As  used  In  this 
clause  (2).  facUltlee  shall  be  construed  to 
Include  land,  excluding  pubUc  highways,  and 
any  other  real  or  personal  property  neces- 
sary for  use  In  mass  transportation," 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955  Is  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding  the  first 
comma  In  paragraph  ( 1 1  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "No  financial 
assistance  siuill  be  extended  (1)  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  section  unless  the 
financial  assistance  applied  for  Is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms,  or  (11) 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section  un- 
less the  financial  assistance  applied  for  is 
not  otherwise  available  on  equally  favorable 
terms";  and  (B)  by  addlnp  at  the  end  of 
such  subsection  a  neva  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  Il4U^•e^l  shall  be  charged  on  loans 
made  under  sutwection  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Admlnls- 
tratc^r    which    FhaT.    r.i?    bf    mirp    Thar,    the 


total  of  one-quarter  of  1  per  cer.tum  per 
annum  added  t  the  rate  oi  interest  paid 
by  the  Administrator  on  funds  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  pro- 
vided In  section  203  of  this  title  " 

(c)  Section  202(cl  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "this  section"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)(1) 
of  this  section",  and  (2)  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence  a  new  sen- 
tence as  follows:  "In  the  processing  of 
applications  for  financial  assistance  under 
subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  give  prtorttr  to  the  appli- 
cations of  those  eligible  appWcants  which  he 
determines  (1)  have  workable  plans  lor  the 
development  of  a  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation system  and  (2)  have  the  most 
pressing  need  for  such  assistance." 

(d)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "In 
order  to  finance  activities  under  this  title, 
the  Administrator  Is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  from  time  to  time  and  to  have 
ouUstandlng  at  any  one  time,  notes  and  other 
obligations  In  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$300,000,000:  Provided.  That  of  the  funds 
obtained  through  the  Issuance  of  such  notes 
and  other  oblleatlons  not  less  than  $100- 
000,000  shall  be  available  for  purchases  and 
loans  under  section  202(a)  (2)  of  this  title.-; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  third  sentence  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "except  that  any  notes  or 
other  obligations  isfrued  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ob- 
tain funds  to  provide  financial  assistance 
under  section  202(a)(2)  shall  bear  lnt.erest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  shall  not  be  more  than  the 
average  annual  interest  rate  on  all  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  issuance  by  the  Administrator  of 
such  notes  or  other  obligations,  and  ad- 
justed to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centtim" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
becoming  an  urban,  cosmopolitan  na- 
tion. The  tran.sf  ormation  is  taking  place 
so  sv^iftly  that  it  might  almost  be  char- 
acterized as  a  revolution.  This  revolu- 
tion of  shifting  populations  and  techno- 
logical change  is  breeding  a  ho?^  of  prob- 
lems which  we  are  only  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate in  full  dimension  and  which  we 
are  only  beginning  to  come  to  grips  with. 

The  huge  metropolitan  concentrations 
lie  like  splotches  on  the  map  of  the 
United  States.  Fundamentally  their 
existence,  their  vitalitj'  and  growth,  de- 
pend on  the  urban  transportation  net- 
works that  sustain  them  and  on  the 
ribbon  of  roads,  rails,  and  airlanes  that 
tie  them  together. 

By  and  large,  our  intercity  transpor- 
tation facihties  are  unexcelled.  It  is 
only  when  we  enter  the  heart  of  our 
metropolitan  centers  that  we  run  Into  an 
appalling  bottleneck  in  the  movement  of 
people  and  goods. 

The  costs  of  urban  traffic  congestion 
are  staggering.  It  has  given  impetus  to 
the  decline  of  central  city  population 
and  to  the  deterioration  of  its  economic 
health.  It  has  accelerate  the  urban 
sprawl  and  the  disappearance  of  op>en 
space  and  the  pastoral  landscape.  It  has 
spread  urban  slum-  and  rural  roadside 
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bl:t;ht.  It  ha.^  snared  millions  of  people 
m  hours  of  frustrating,  irritating,  and 
costly  delay  It  has  clogged  the  free  flow 
of  goods  m  the  metropolitan  areas,  and 
therefore  in  interstate  commerce.  It  is 
reducing  the  effectiveness  of  all  forms  of 
transportation — from  buses  and  trucks 
to  rail  and  airplane.  Even  a  modest  in- 
crease in  urban  traffic  congestion  could 
more  than  cancel  out  the  advantages  of 
the  jet  age,  for  example. 

The  problem  is  critical  now.  It 
threatens  to  become  a  catastrophe  in  the 
years  ahead. 

We  are  taking  steps — and  costly 
steps — to  come  to  grips  with  this  most 
fundamental  of  our  urban  problems,  pri- 
marily with  our  $41  billion  Federal  high- 
way proeram.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
this  badly  needed  effort  in  highway  in- 
ve-^tment  will  itself  be  jeopardized  if  we 
do  not  soon  bepin  to  make  a  concerted, 
and  balanced  attack  on  the  urban  trans- 
portation prcblem. 

I  emphasize  balanced  because  our 
approach  has  so  far  been  piecemeal  and 
one  sided.  We  have  tried  to  meet  all 
our  urban  transportation  needs  with  the 
construction  of  roads  and  highways. 

As  a  consequencp,  m  i.-^s  transporta- 
tion ha-s  declined  and  deteriorated, 
partly  because  of  our  preoccupation  with 
.=^!v-.r-._r  'he  needs  of  the  automobile,  and 
p\;*.ly  oecause  the  automobile  has  of- 
fer d  stiff  competition.  In  the  last  10 
y  .;•-  ridership  on  all  forms  of  mass 
tr.u'i.-p  irtation  has  declined  38  percent. 
By  IjTt  the  number  of  vehicles  on  the 
road  IS  expected  to  soar  from  the  cur- 
rent level  of  70  million  to  113  million. 

We  must,  of  course,  build  for  this  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cars  on  the  road. 
But  we  have  failed  to  realize  the  conse- 
quences of  otir  roadbuilding  effort  if  the 
serious  decline  in  mass  transportation  is 
continued. 

The  consequence  must  inevitably  be 
either  a  virtual  paralysis  of  urban  trans- 
portation— which  this  country  cannot 
afford — or  a  va.t  enlargement  of  our 
highway  program  in  urban  areas. 

To  give  just  one  illustration,  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  in  a 
mass  transportation  survey,  has  esti- 
mated that  if  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and 
Chicago  were  to  lose  just  their  rail  com- 
muter service,  it  would  cost  $31  billion 
at  30-year.  4-percent  financing  to  build 
the  highways  necessary  to  serve  a  com- 
parable number  of  people. 

Applying  this  illustration  nationwide, 
it  is  evident  the  attempt  to  compensate 
for  the  decline  of  mass  transportation  in 
urban  areas  by  building  more  highways 
will  require  much  higher  gas  taxes  or  a 
severe  reduction  in  badly  needed  road 
construction  in  less  populous  outlying 
areas,  where  the  automobile  is  the  only 
mode  of  transportation  available  or 
feasible. 

Thus,  if  only  to  preserve  our  huge  in- 
vestment in  the  highway  program — to 
say  nothing  of  the  problems  of  providing 
adequate  parking  facilities  in  the  cities 
and  the  loss  of  tax  ratable  property 
throu<-'h  urban  highway  construction — it 
is  imperative  that  we  revitalize  our  mass 
transportation  systems. 

They  have  been  long  neglected  and 
ignored.     Scarcely    any    attention    has 


been  paid  to  possible  technological 
breakthroughs  that  would  lessen  the  in- 
conveniences and  disadvantages  of  mass 
transportation  travel  in  comparison 
with  the  automobile.  In  fact,  we  have 
not  even  paid  enough  attention  to  keep 
existing  facilities  up-to-date.  Instead, 
we  have  permitted  the  financial  squeeze 
of  rising  prices  and  falling  revenue  to 
continue  imabated  The  result  has  been 
an  inevitable  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
mass  transF>ort  carriers  to  abandon  or 
curtail  service,  increase  fares,  defer 
maintenance,  and  forgo  the  moderni- 
zation and  improvement  of  their  equip- 
ment and  facilities. 

The  bill  that  is  now  before  the  Senate 
Is  a  modest  attempt  to  launch  a  more 
balanced  attack  on  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious problems  facing  our  metropolitan 
areas,  which  are  the  economic  backbone 
of  the  Nation,  inasmuch  as  they  account 
for  more  than  75  percent  of  all  the  man- 
ufacturing, wholesale,  and  retail  sales  in 
the  country. 

Briefly.  S.  3278  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  authorizes  the  use 
of  section  701  urban  planning  grants  for 
comprehensive  transportation  and  other 
urban  planning.  Its  puipose  is  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  and  inseparable 
relationship  of  comprehensive  transpor- 
tation planning,  including  mass  trans- 
portation planning,  to  the  overall  de- 
velopment of  metropolitan  areas.  This 
is  parflcularly  important  because  the 
Federal  highway  program  is  on  the  verge 
of  making  major  changes  on  the  urban 
landscape  that  will  last  for  decades  to 
come. 

Most  urban  communities  presently 
lack  adequate  comprehensive  plans  and 
they  are  virtually  without  plans  for  an 
areawide  road  and  mass  transportation 
network.  Inasmuch  as  the  urban  com- 
munities must  bear  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  the  future  growth  of  their  own 
areas,  it  is  important  to  encourage  them 
in  the  kind  of  planning  that  will  prepare 
them  to  incorporate  the  new  highways 
to  the  best  possible  advantage  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  taking  future 
mass  transportation  requirements  into 
consideration. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  provides 
low-cost  loans,  not  to  exceed  $100  mil- 
lion, to  State  and  local  governments  and 
their  jpublic  instrumentalities  to  help 
them  improve  their  mass  transportation 
services. 

The  purpose  of  this  program,  which 
would  be  administered  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  is  to  permit 
the  flexibility  that  will  encourage  local 
public  bodies  to  experiment  in  meeting 
what  they  consider  their  most  pressing 
needs  in  the  field  of  mass  transportation. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  cities  of 
differing  size  and  character  are  faced 
with  equally  diverse  transportation 
needs  and  that  local  public  bodies, 
rather  than  the  Federal  Government, 
should  have  primary  responsibility  for 
determining  the  allocation  of  fimds 
within  prescribed  limitations. 

In  many  cases,  the  greatest  need  may 
be  for  the  purchase  of  new  railroad 
commuter  cars.  In  other  cases,  there 
may  be  a  need  for  the  relocation  of  an 
antiquated  railroad  station  closer  to  new 
population  centers   and   arterial   high- 


ways. The  need  In  another  city  may  be 
for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
a  downtown  bus  terminal,  or  the  elim- 
ination of  a  stub-end  subway  terminal, 
or  construction  of  fringe-area  parking 
lots  adjacent  to  bus  or  rail  stations,  or 
the  modernization  of  trafBc  control  sys- 
tems. The  needs  will  vary  with  each 
urban  area. 

In  addition,  the  procedure  of  making 
the  loans  available  to  public  bodies,  in 
contrast  to  a  program  of  direct  Federal 
assistance  to  individual  mass  transpor- 
tation carriers,  is  intended  to  stimulate 
the  maximum  degree  or  concern,  in- 
volvement, and  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  State  and  local  governments,  which 
in  the  long  run  will  be  as  important  as 
the  dollar  value  of  the  assistance  given. 

One  other  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it 
directs  the  Administrator  to  give  priority 
to  applicants  that  have  a  workable  plan 
for  the  development  of  a  coordinated 
mass  transportation  system  and  that 
have  the  most  pressing  need  for  such 
assistance. 

This  section  will  provide  for  a  review 
by  the  Federal  Government  necessary  to 
Insure  the  most  cfiBcient  use  of  funds. 
It  is  also  intended,  together  with  the 
planning  authorization  section,  to  stim- 
ulate more  comprehensive  planning  on 
the  part  of  the  local  communities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee's  report  on  S.  3278. 
which  further  documents  the  need  for 
this  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NEED    rOR    LSCISLATIOIf 

Justification  for  legislation  was  clearly  es- 
tablished In  hearings  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  While  testimony  re- 
ceived during  these  hearings  produced  abun- 
dant and  forceful  documentation  of  the 
problem  and  support  for  the  bill,  numerous 
prior  studies  and  Investigations  also  lend 
weight  to  the  committee's  recommendations. 

In  September  1957.  the  Governors  of  six 
Eastern  States  sponsored  the  Arden  Hous« 
Conference,  which  stated  In  Its  summary  re- 
port that  "at  the  heart  of  the  problems  of 
most  metropolitan  areas  Is  the  problem  of 
mass  transit.  Because  of  the  Increasing  use 
of  private  automobiles,  the  mass  transit  sys- 
tem Is  In  8erlou.s  dlfflculty.  yet  it  is  essential 
that  It  be  preserved  " 

In  1959.  a  leading  urban  transportation 
authority.  Wilfred  Owen,  In  a  book  sum- 
marizing the  results  of  a  symposium  devoted 
to  the  challenge  of  the  new  highways  to  the 
metrop>olltan  region  and  sponsored  by  the 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co., 
wrote  that: 

"The  answer  to  the  transportation  prob- 
lems of  our  densely  built  up  urban  centers 
does  not  He  In  the  private  car  alone  •  •  *. 
Any  real  effort  to  make  our  vertical  cities 
completely  accessible  by  automobile  would 
eliminate  much  of  the  downtown  develop- 
ment that  makes  access  worth  while.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  core  of  the  large  city, 
there  should  be  a  more  balanced  attention 
to  all  methods  of  movement — and  this  means 
that  an  adequate  public-transit  system  is 
essential  Without  It  the  motorist  In  today's 
big  city  may  strangle  In  his  own  conges- 
tion •  •  •.  Where  rapid-transit  lines  al- 
ready exist,  facilities  and  equipment  should 
be  preserved  and  modernized  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  present  users.  Subsidies 
for  this  purpoee  are  warranted  where  they 
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will  mean  a  net  saving  in  total  outlays  for 
the  transport  system  as  a  whole." 

In  a  report  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences'  Coanmlttee  on  Urban  Reoearch.  Dr 
Coleman  Woodbury  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, cited  a  pressing  need  for  study  of  the 
role  of  mass  transit  In  metropolitan  areas 
and  observed:  "In  some  of  the  larger  urban 
areas  at  least,  the  postltlon  of  mass  transit, 
particularly  of  rail  commuting,  seems  to  be  at 
or  very  near  a  crisis  •  •  V  Certainly,  bow- 
ever,  very  little  In  the  traffic  situations  in 
the  most  thoroughly  motorized  cities  sup- 
ports the  rather  common  opinion  that  mass 
transit,  per  se.  Is  obsolete  and  soon  will  be 
only  a  relic  of  the  past  In  the  United  States, 
except  In  New  York  City  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  other  centers  " 

An  important  and  tangible  Illustration  of 
the  growing  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  rapid  mass  transit  has  resulted  from  ex- 
tensive hearings  In  the  1st  and  2d  sessions 
of  the  86th  Congress  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Washington  Metropolitan  Problems  on  a 
transportation  plan  for  the  area  and  on  Im- 
plementing legislation.  The  evidence  lead- 
ing to  the  formulation  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation, which  Is  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration, has  nationwide  applicability 

The  problem  of  commuter  railroad  losses 
has  received  special  attention  by  both  con- 
gressional committees  and  the  executive  de- 
partments, not  only  because  the  railroads 
provide  a  vital  link  In  the  mass  tran.'porta- 
tlon  network,  but  also  because  they  handle 
nearly  45  percent  of  all  Intercity  freight. 

As  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  stated  In  lu  report  on  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1958.  the  commuter 
service  problem  Is  "a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  the  Federal  Government  because  of 
the  Impact  that  losing  commuter  service  can 
have  on  the  ability  of  an  Interstate  raU  car- 
rier to  render  Its  Interstate  service" 

Expressing  the  same  sentiment  In  lu 
March  1960  report  on  Federal  transportation 
policy  and  program,  the  Def>artment  of  Com- 
merce noted  that  the  Federal  Government 
"has  a  deep  concern  In  the  railroad  com- 
mutation passenger  losses  because  of  their 
effects  upon  the  health  of  the  raUroad  system 
and  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  Nation  can 
secure  the  benefit  of  the  railroads'  capability 
for  mass  long-distance  transport  of  freight  " 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Oommlsslon.  fol- 
lowing an  exhaustive  study  of  the  railroad 
passenger  train  aspect  of  the  problem,  con- 
cluded in  Its  repm  on  May  18.  1959,  that 
"raUroad  pt^senger  service  Is,  and  for  the 
foreseeable  future  will  be.  an  Integral  part 
of  our  national  transportation  system  and 
essential  for  the  Nation's  well-being  and 
defense." 

The  Commission  added  :  "We  are  Impressed, 
however,  with  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
If  existing  rail  passenger  service  is  to  be  pre- 
served and  suggest  that  relief  In  obviously 
Inequitable  areas  should  not  await  detailed 
study  of  possible  long-range  adjustments  but 
rather  should  be  Immediate." 

During  the  course  of  the  committee's  hear- 
ings, the  theme  echoed  by  witness  after  wit- 
ness was  ably  expressed  by  Luther  Oullck. 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Admin- 
istration and  lifetime  scholar  in  the  field  of 
urban  problems: 

"So  what  we  must  recognize  Is  that  we  are 
now  •  •  •  at  the  beginning  of  an  extraor- 
dinary revolution  In  the  pattern  of  urban 
life  This  Is  not  true  only  In  the  United 
States  •  •  •.  It  Is  true  all  over  the 
world  •  •  ♦.  The  population  Is  expanding, 
and  they  are  crowding  into  the  cities.  So 
that  the  new  pattern  of  urban  life  Is  a  new 
pattern  socially  and  economically  and  spa- 
clally.  and  the  key  of  the  whole  business  Is 
transportation.  Therefore,  when  I  saw  that 
your  committee  •  •  •  was  tackling  this  prob- 
lem, I  said  "This  Is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
day  for  the  American  urban  communl- 
tlea"  •  •  •.  8  8278  represents.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  myself  •   •   •  an  Important  step  In 
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the  right  direction.  It  could  be  as  Impor- 
tant for  the  metropolitan  development  of 
this  country  as  were  the  early  moves  when 
this  Government  undertoc*  to  give  direct 
help  and  assistance  in  the  development  of 
rural  life  In  this  country." 

The  committee  received  statements  from 
Governors,  mayors,  urban  transportation  ex- 
perts, railroad  officials,  businessmen,  and 
planning  officials  representing  all  parts  of 
the  country,  from  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  and  Atlanta.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  excerpts  from  the  record 
of  the  hearings: 

Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyner  (State  of  New 
Jersey)  : 

"Our  cities  are  the  nerve  centers  of  this 
Nation,  and  If  there  Is  a  breakdown  of  the 
transport  network  that  sustains  their  eco- 
nomic health,  the  repercussions  will  be  felt 
In  every  corner  of  this  land.  Each  year  we 
become  more  urbanized.  There  are  popula- 
tion studies  which  Indicate  that  by  1975 
nearly  80  percent  of  a  projected  i>opulatlon 
of  215  million  people  will  be  concentrated 
In  urban  areas  •  •  •.  With  each  year  the 
problem  of  moving  great  masses  of  people 
to  and  from  work  In  the  peak  hours  will 
grow  more  critical.  We  In  New  Jersey  shud- 
der at  the  new  dimension  that  would  be 
added  to  this  problem  If  comnauter  railroads 
were  to  cease  their  services  altogether,  a 
prospect   that   grows   more   likely   every   day 

•  •  '.It  has  been  my  feeling  that,  consid- 
ering the  national  overtones  of  this  problem, 
the  ultimate  answer  lies  with  some  Federal 
action,  but  we  have  made  determined  efforts 
to  mount  a  program  locally  •  •  •.  (One) 
plan  would  make  new  equipment  available 
to  the  (railroad)  lines  through  financing 
by  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  These 
are  the  first  stages  of  the  plan  and  they 
could  be  Initiated  promptly  If  funds  under 
S    3278  were  to  become  avaUable." 

Harlaud  Bartholomew.  Chairman.  National 
Capital   Planning  Commission: 

"Mass  transjjortatlon  plans  for  our  grow- 
ing American  communities  have  long  been 
neglected.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  neglect.  First  Is  the  fact  that  mass 
transportation  was  originally  considered  to 
be  the  exclusive  field  of  private  enterprise 

•  •  •.  The  second  reason  •  •  •  was  the 
belief,  and  the  Ill-favored  hope  that  with 
the  advent  of  the  private  automobile  there 
would  be  no  further  need  for  extension  of 
the  mass  transportation  system.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  general  attitude,  our  mass  trans- 
portation languished  •  •  •.  We  only  re- 
cently have  come  again  to  realize  that  mass 
transportation  Is  a  meet  necessary  public 
service.  Proper  community  development  de- 
pends In  many  ways  upon  the  free  move- 
ment of  people  between  places  of  residence, 
work,  and  shopping.  Mass  transportation  as 
one  of  the  means  of  achieving  that  free 
movement  exerts  a  profound  Influence  upon 
the  direction  of  community  growth.  It  can 
stimulate  either  an  orderly  or  a  disorderly 
and  unbalanced  growth,  a  congested  or  dis- 
persed pattern  of  development.  In  short, 
mass  transportation  can  be  a  major  tool 
In  shaping  the  form  of  the  city  •  •  •.  S. 
3278  will  encourage  and  stimulate  much- 
needed  planning  for  metropolitan  city  areas 
and  particularly  for  mass  transportation 
planning  as  an  urgent  and  dynamic  part 
thereof  It  will  thus  meet  one  of  today's 
greatest  public  needs." 

Dr.  Detlev  Bronk.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences: 

"We  have  gotten  Into  a  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous national  situation  with  regard  to  trans- 
portation •  •  *.  It  is  not  so  simple  to  say, 
'We  win  Just  move  out  of  the  great  con- 
gested centers  of  population.'  There  are 
very  Important  economic  Implications  for 
the  whole  country.  We  must  solve  the  prob- 
lems, not  abandon  them  •  •  •.  What  the 
total  bin  for  the  commuters  of  this  country 
Is,  I  daresay,  would  be  staggering  But 
what  is  perhaps  even  mc«^  Important  Is  the 


economic  loss  of  unproductive  time  spent  in 
sitting  in  cars,  crowded  with  traffic,  gettlrxg 
from  one  place  to  another,  unproductive,  un- 
satisfying, frequently  irritating  and  frustrat- 
ing. I  could  go  on  endlessly.  The  matter  of 
getting  food  Into  places  is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly difficult  bacause  of  the  transportation 
situation.  Consequently,  the  cost  of  feeding 
the  people  of  the  country  Is  increasing  be- 
yond what  it  need  be  if  we  had  more  ef- 
fective transportation  facilities." 

C.  M.  GUlis.  executive  dlrectcw  of  the  Los 
Angeles  MetropoUtan  Transit  Authority: 

■'In    California,    we    believe    we    have    the 
finest  system  of  highways  and   freewavs   In 
the  United  States.    Governor  Brown  recently 
Joked  that  the  Hollywood  Freeway  was  the 
longest  parking  lot  in  the  world.    These  free- 
ways perform  an  amazing  Job.  and  yet  they 
are   filled   to  capacity  on   the   day   they   are 
opened   •    •    •.      We   in   Los   Angeles   are  at- 
tempting  to   find    a    (rapid   transit)    system 
that  can  be  financed  with  revenue  bonds,  be- 
cause that  is  the  authority  we  now  have  in 
the  State  act,  although  to  many,  such  financ- 
ing appears  to  be  highly  unlikely.    Certainly, 
Federal   partnership  in  one  of  several   ways 
would  help  a  great  deal.   •    •    •     It  has  been 
said    that    the    metropolitan    areas    of    the 
United  States  cannot  afford  a  modern  mass 
rapid  transit  system.     I  think  It  can  Just  as 
reasonably    be    said    that    the    metropolitan 
areas  cannot  afford   not   to   have  an   up-to- 
date  mass  rapid  transit  system." 

John  M.  Peirce.  general  manager,  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District: 
"The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
District  is  now  In  the  final  weeks  of  develop- 
ing plans  for  Its  five-county  system  of  raU 
rapid  transit  [calling  fori  132  miles  of  rail 
lines  connecting  the  population  centers  of 
the  bay  area  •  •  •.  mere  is  almost  com- 
plete recognition  of  the  fact  that  with  the 
doubling  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area's 
population  In  the  next  20  or  25  years,  major 
dependence  on  private  automobiles  Is  vir- 
tually Impossible.  Water  barriers,  irregular 
terrain  and  limited  land  area  for  motor  ve- 
hicle use,  all  contribute  to  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  faced.  Worst  of  all,  if  within 
the  next  10  years  we  are  unable  to  provide 
for  accessibility  to  the  core  areas  of  our  re- 
gion and  for  free  circulation  of  people  with- 
in the  area,  our  economy  will  be  adversely 
affected  and  our  future  will  be  less  optimistic 
than  we  otherwise  hope  It  will  be.  Accord- 
ingly, we  urge  upon  the  Congress  Its  favor- 
able consideration  of  8.  3278,  which  we  hope 
will  give  at  least  Initial  recognition  to  the 
congestion  problem  which  is  becoming  worse 
In  all  of  the  Nation's  metrop>olltan  areas. 
In  California  the  problem  Is  compounded 
because  of  our  dependence  on  motor  vehicles 
for  most  public  and  private  transportation, 
and  also  because  of  our  tremendous  popu- 
lation growth.  And  I  should  add  that  popu- 
lation growth  In  California's  metropolitan 
areas  is  four  times  as  great  as  In  our  rural  ' 
areas."  * 

Col.  C.  K  Harding,  planning  division. 
Georgia  Department  of  Commerce: 

"Transportation  of  the  people  from  the  en- 
tire metropolitan  area  and,  of  course,  beyond 
those  limits  •  •  •  is  a  terrific  problem  In 
Atlanta  •  •  •.  The  city  has  •  •  •  a  met- 
ropolitan planning  commission  which  was 
created  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  coming  up  with  a  master 
plan  for  the  •  •  •  metropolitan  area  •  •  *. 
They  have  determined  that  any  system  of 
expressways  that  are  at  all  practical  or  feasi- 
ble financially  or  physically,  engineerlng- 
Ingly,  win  not  be  the  answer  to  this  problem. 
TTielr  thinking  now  Is  that  there  must  be 
some  form  of  rapid  transit,  surface  rapid 
transit,  to  take  care  of  a  great  part  of  this 
burden  *  •  •.  One  reason  the  •  •  •  bin 
Is  attractive  to  us  is  because  It  does  furnish 
money  which  Is  now  not  available.  We  Just 
do  not  have  the  money.  We  need  the  Fed- 
eral help." 
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M:iV')r  B-iDERT  F  'AA;,N-;3  (city  Of  New 
YoriC 

•'TTi'?  rut\;re  of  the  country's  major  cities 
and  metropxilltan  areas  depends  npon  good 
transportation.      Including      mass       transit. 

•  *  •  We  need  automobiles,  of  course.  But 
if  we  are  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  peo- 
ple, now  and  In  coming  years,  we  must  find 
vi-ars  to  rehabilitate  the  movement  of  people 
In  laree  numbers — and  that  means  mass 
transportation  •  •  •.  The  prospect*  for 
mass  transportation  In  the  New  York-New 
Jersey-Connecticut  metropolitan  region  are 
Indeed  grim  unless  immediate  and  decisive 
action  is  taken.  We  are  not  coming  here  hat 
In  hand  askina;  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  over  •  •  • .  My  position  Is  that  New 
York  City  Is  prepared  to  carry  Its  share  of 
the  burden.  We  provide  tax  abatement  for 
communter  railroads.  We  "Jubsidlze  our 
New  York  City  transit  system  to  the  tune 
of  $90  million  a  year.  And  we  think  It  is 
worth  It.  •  *  *  But  the  preservation  of 
urban  transportation  Is  a  Federal  problem 
too.  •  •  •  The  provision  •  •  •  for  a  long- 
term,  low-interest  Federal  loans,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100  million.  Is  a  modest  beginning  for 
Federal  peu^lclpatlon." 

James  M.  Symes.  chairman  of  the  board, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.: 

■  I  have  described  our  problems,  and  why 
we  cannot  afford  to  provide,  let  alone  Im- 
prove these  services.  I  have  shown  how  the 
Federal  Government  has  poured  millions  of 
dollars  into  cnpital  expenditures  for  other 
transportation  facilities  •  •  •.  I  have  also 
to;d  you  of  the  terrific  Increase  In  debt  of 
oiu"  local  governments,  and  our  State  gov- 
ernments are  In  the  same  condition,  all  as 
a  result  of  Federal  activities  These  are  the 
reasons  why  funds  for  capital  expenditures 
for  mass  transportation  must  come  from  the 
Federal  Government.  •  •  •  S.  3278  repre- 
sents an  adequate  vehicle  with  which  to  be- 
gin a  transportation  loan  program  upon 
which  Con2ress  can  build  In  the  future  if 
the  program  proves  to  be  successful  In  meet- 
ing   the   real    need,    and    I    am    sure    It    will 

•  •  'If  this  Is  not  ( passed!,  then  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  continue  to  waste 
money  by  destroying  the  central  core  of  our 
cities,  and  will  then  spend  billions  to  re- 
habilitate the  damage  and  chaos  It  has 
created." 

Mayor  Anthony  J.  Celebrez7e  (city  of 
Cleveland)  : 

"The  city  of  Cleveland  was  able  to  acquire 
the  modern  rapid  transit  system  It  now  has 
through  RFC  financing.  Other  loans  made 
throughout  the  Nation  by  the  RFC  were  used 
to  revive  economic  activities  which  I  am 
sure  have  returned  billions  of  dollars  of  addi- 
tional revenue  to  our  Federal  Treasury. 
Similarly  today,  if  you  will  take  the  prudent 
step  of  authorizing  long-term.  low-Interest 
loans  to  Improve  mass  transit  facilities  In 
our  major  metropolitan  centers  the  addition- 
al wealth  you  will  create  by  restorlnc;  business 
activity  in  these  centers,  the  staggering  loss 
In  man  hours  you  will  eliminate,  the  protec- 
tion of  Federal  Investments  In  urban  renewal 
ycu  will  achieve,  will  in  the  long  run  create 
billions  of  dollars  of  additional  revenue  for 
the  Federal  Governnaent  for  a  very  modest 
Investment." 

E  WUlard  Dennis,  past  president  and  board 
chairman  of  Sibley.  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.. 
Rochester.  NT.,  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Downtown  Development  Committee  of  the 
National   Retail   Merchants   A,<;soclatlon: 

"When  r  make  the  brash  statement  that 
the  problems  of  mass  transit — meaning  the 
dally  movement  of  people  by  other  means 
than  the  private  automobile — must  be  solved 
very  early  In  this  decade.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  observations  following  come  from  a 
businessman,  a  former  department  store 
executive  •  •  •  in  every  one  of  the  present 
and  potential  metropolitan  areas,  large  or 
small,  the  central  core  city,  the  downtown. 
If  you  will,  must  be  virile,  progressive,  ag- 


gressive. If  Its  surrounding  community  hopes 
to  grow  and  prosper  in  this  highly  competi- 
tive free  enterprise  system  of  ours.  More 
Importantly,  the  economic  strength  of  each  of 
these  entitles  across  the  Nation  must  con- 
tinue to  develop  and  expand  If  this  country 
Is  to  cope  successfully  with  the  heightened 
competition  rapidly  developing  In  the  eco- 
nomies of  oxir  allies  of  the  free  world  and  to 
provide  an  unbeatable  bulwark  against  the 
threatening  pressures  of  communlsni  •  •  •. 
While  cities  have  done  too  little  In  the  field 
of  mass  transportation,  and  are  late  In 
starting,  undoubtedly  with  the  Impetxis  given 
by  the  proposals  listed  in  S  3278.  real  prog- 
ress will  be  made  in  this  most  Important 
field  of  building  downtown  with  mass  trans- 
portation, controlling  disorganizing  conges- 
tion by  good  transit  while  making  possible 
orderly  mass  distribution  so  vital  to  our  eco- 
nomic life.' 

Charles  A.  Blessing,  president,  American 
Institute  of  Planners: 

"We  regard  this  bill  as  a  particularly  Im- 
portant supplement  to  other  programs  of 
aid  to  local  coirununltles.  It  encourages  a 
coordination  of  land  use  and  highway  plan- 
ning; It  recognizes  the  competition  between 
the  highways  and  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  necessity  for  the  preservation  of 
the  other  forms  In  order  to  maintain  effi- 
cient highway  systems  It  offers  a  modest 
program  of  aid  through  an  established  Gov- 
ernment agency  with  experience  In  this  type 
of  program  Of  particular  Importance,  this 
bill  acknowledges  the  fact  that  differences 
can  and  do  exist  between  urban  areas,  with 
respect  to  transportation  needs  and  patterns 
of  development.  It  offers  communities  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  a  reasonable  local 
public  choice  of  equitably  financed  trans- 
I>ortation  needs,  based  on  their  own  deter- 
mination of  their  own  needs." 

In  considering  the  need  for  Federal  asalst- 
tance  to  help  Improve  mass  transportation 
services,  the  committee  took  careful  note  of 
the  availability  of  funds  from  private  sources, 
and  of  the  efforts  and  ability  of  local  govern- 
ments to  overcome  the  problem  without 
Federal  help. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  private 
financing,  It  Is  evidence  that  the  financial 
condition  of  many  transit  and  rail  lines  are 
such  that  borrowing  at  commercial  rates 
would  result  In  higher  fixed  charges  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  than  could  be  recovered 
through  lower  maintenance  costs  and  possi- 
ble passenger  revenue  Increases.  In  such 
cases  private  borrowing  would  only  Increase 
losses. 

The  conclusion  that  mass  transportation 
carriers  are  unable  to  utilize  commercial 
sources  Is  substantiated  by  the  experience  of 
the  $500  million  guarantee  loan  program  pro- 
vided for  by  the  passage  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1958. 

The  act  guarantees  commercial  lenders 
against  any  losses  sustained  through  loans 
to  the  railroad  Industry  for  capital  expendi- 
tures and  maintenance  of  prop>erty.  At  pres- 
ent, loan  applications  have  been  filed  for 
somewhat  more  than  $90  million  and  ap- 
proval has  been  given  for  $53  mlUlon.  How- 
ever, none  of  the  loan  guarantee  applications 
has  been  for  the  purpose  of  directly  Improv- 
ing rail  commuter  service.  In  some  few 
cases,  the  Improvements  sought  by  the  rail- 
roads have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  pro- 
vide small  Incidental  benefit  to  their  com- 
muter services. 

As  for  the  activity  of  local  communities, 
the  Information  supplied  to  the  committee 
demonstrates  that,  while  some  communities 
have  neglected  the  problem,  the  large  major- 
ity of  local  governments  are  exerting  very 
great  and  Increasing  efforts  In  a  variety  of 
ways  to  preserve.  Improve,  and  expand  exist- 
ing mass  transportation  services. 

However,  the  public  debt  of  State  and  local 
governments  has  risen  169  percent  since 
1950.  or  15  times  as  fast  the  Federal  debt 
Increase  of  11  percent  In  tha  same  period; 


this  has  Innposed  severe  strains  on  their 
ability  to  cope  with  the  problem 

Local  governments  are  particularly  ham- 
pered by  a  convergence  of  forces  requiring 
public  expenditures  at  an  accelerating  pace 
on  a  diminishing  tax  base. 

Most  urban  communities  have  been  re- 
quired to  operate  within  constitutional  debt 
limits  and  with  considerably  smaller  alloca- 
tions of  funds  from  Federal  and  State  Oov- 
errunents  than  the  hxral  communities  orig- 
inally contribute  in  taxes  to  those  bodies. 

In  addition,  the  core  cities  which  must 
provide  mass  transportation  for  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding areawide  population  have  suffered 
a  loss  of  retail  sales  and  real  esUite  tax 
revenue  as  traffic  congestion  drives  more  and 
more  conunercial  business  to  outlying  areas 
beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  central  city. 

The  same  adverse  effect  on  the  tax  base 
of  the  central  city  has  resulted  from  the 
flight  of  middle-  and  upper-income  families 
to  the  suburbs,  leaving  the  core  area  with  a 
predominantly  low-income  population  which 
makes  the  smallest  contribution  to  the  reve- 
nue of  the  city  but  which  requires  the 
highest  proportion  of  social  and  welfare 
services.  But  the  families  moving  beyond 
the  city's  Jurisdiction  generally  continue  to 
require  adequate  transit  servloe*  to  atul  from 
the  city. 

Another  serious  drain  on  the  city's  tax 
base  is  caused  by  road  and  highway  con- 
struction which  replaces  taxable  property 
with  nontaxable  asphalt  and  cement.  It 
was  noted  during  the  hearings  that  68  per- 
cent of  the  land  space  of  downtown  L<j«  An- 
geles Is  devoted  to  streets,  highways,  accecs 
roads,  loading  areas,  and  parking  facilities. 
A  similar  decrease  In  tax-yielding  land  lusage 
Is  being  exp>erlenced  by  other  cities. 

As  Mayor  Celebrezze  stated  during  the 
course  of  his  testimony: 

"In  Cleveland  our  basic  tax  is  a  real  es- 
tate tax  We  have  now  the  Inner  belt  free- 
way which  Is  In  the  process  of  completion. 
That  Is  3'^  miles,  and  at  a  cost  of  some  $75 
million.  But  the  sad  part  of  It  was  that 
it  went  through  a  commercial  district,  and 
It  took  about  $30  million  worth  of  taxable 
property  off  the  tax  duplicate  Of  course.  It 
does  not  stop  there  Then  you  have  the 
question  of  maintenance  Well,  part  of  the 
maintenance  comes  out  of  your  gasoline  tix. 
but  taking  care  of  the  slopes  and  cutting 
the  grass  comes  out  of  general  operating 
funds,  and  therefore  you  have  a  greater 
burden  on  your  general  operating  funds,  and 
your  tax  duplicate  keeps  going  down. 

Finally,  limited  political  Jurisdictions  have 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for  most  cities  to 
make  the  areawide  Improvements  necessary 
If  mass  transportation  service  Is  to  be  of 
maximum  effectiveness.  Most  new  puburban 
communities — already  overburdened  by  the 
costs  of  providing  new  schools,  roads,  sewer- 
age, gas  facilities,  fire  and  police  protec- 
tion— are  hard  pressed  to  help  the  central 
cities  provide  better  mass  transportation 
services.  State  governments  are  faced  with 
much  the  same  problem  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  53  of  the  180  standard  metropolitan 
areas  either  cross  or  border  State  lines.  A 
great  deal  of  commutation  Is  thus  Interstate 
In  character. 

It  Is  clear  that  many  urban  communities 
will  require  the  creation  of  public  agencies 
with  Jurisdictions  broad  enough  to  cope  with 
the  problem  on  an  areawide  basis.  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  bill  will  stimulate  this  devel- 
opment, but  It  Is  unlikely  that  such  agen- 
cies will  have  the  kind  of  credit  rating  or 
borrowing  capability  to  obtain  Independent- 
ly, the  kind  of  low-cost  capital  that  Is 
needed. 

The  conunlttee  concludes,  therefore,  that  a 
need  for  the  bill  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated and  that  the  most  appropriate  form 
of  assistance  at  this  time  would  be  low-cost 
loans.  The  provision  of  a  new  source  of 
funds  would  help  overcome   the  severe  ob- 
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Btacles  facing  State  and  local  governments 
In  their  attempts  to  Improve  mass  transpor- 
tation 8ervlce«  The  provision  for  low  In- 
t«re6t  rates  would  help  Insiu-e  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  additional  economic  burdens  by 
the  mass  transportation  carriers  will  not  fur- 
ther aggravate  their  losses. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  bill  Is  Intended  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late greater  State  and  local  effort,  not  to  sup- 
plant It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Public  Administration 
and  a  lifelong  scholar  of  urban  affairs, 
ha*  written  an  interesting  statement  oii 
the  question  of  whether  the  commuter 
problem  is  a  purely  local  problem. 

Charles  K  Agle.  a  noted  planning  con- 
sultant from  Princeton,  N.J..  has  also 
sent  me  a  memorandum  setting  forth  a 
new  proposal  for  rapid  transit  in  our 
metropolitan  areas.  He  makes  the  im- 
portant point  that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  new  thinking  and  for  investment  in 
new  technological  developments  which 
would  make  rapid  mass  transportation 
comfortable,  convenient,  and  fast. 

Several  editorials  and  articles  on  the 
mass  transportation  bill  I  introduced 
have  also  come  to  my  attention.  They 
are  from  the  Boston  Herald,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  the  Asbury  Park  Evening  Press, 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Bergen  Evening  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  items  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Are  Not  thx  MrraopoLiTAN  Transportatton 
AXD  THE  Commuter  Problems  Strictly 
Local,  and  Thus  Outsu)x  the  Appropriate 
Sphere  or  Federal  Action? 

(By  Luther  Gullck) 

The  present  problem  of  trs n.s porta t Ion  In 
the  great  urban  centers  Is  much  more  than 
a  local  problem.  Of  course,  urban  transpor- 
tation has  Its  local  aspects,  but  It  also  has 
Its  SUte  aspects  and  Its  Federal  aspects. 

The  urban  governments  working  alone  can- 
not get  to  first  base  Their  commuters,  and 
much  of  the  freight  coming  and  going,  are 
bandied  by  railroads  which  are  regulated  by 
the  National  Government,  with  services  and 
rates  fixed  by  the  ICC  The  automobile  and 
bus  traffic,  as  well  as  the  freight  trucks, 
which  stream  into  the  metropolis,  come  on 
Federal  and  State  highways,  and  enter  by 
limited  access  exchangee  set  and  designed  by 
Federal  and  State  highway  engineers,  run- 
ning on  highways  some  of  which  are  paid 
for  90  percent  by  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
Mof  t  of  the  Interurban  buses  and  commercial 
truckers  are  regulated  not  by  the  locaUty  but 
under  National  and  State  authority.  Our 
Increasing  air  traffic  originates  and  termi- 
nates on  airfields  located,  designed,  and  built 
with  Federal  supervision  and  Federal  aid  as 
part  of  the  national  airways  system  Even 
urban  renewal  and  civil  defense — with  Its 
heavy  concern  for  safety,  movement  and  re- 
habilitation after  attack — have  a  direct  re- 
lation to  the  national  Interest. 

The  economic  Integration  of  the  United 
States  has  now  turned  our  highways  and  otir 
city  streets  Into  parts  of  the  American  as- 
sembly line  The  efficiency  of  this  Nation 
now  depends  as  never  before  on  the  efficiency 
of  this  pattern  of  life  and  production,  par- 
ticularly In  the  metropolitan  concentrations. 
When  the  Congress  ordered  and  underwrote 
the   vast    new   expressway   system,   it  set   In 
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motion  economic  and  social  forces  which  are 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  national  economic  system,  as  well  as  on 
the  military  security  of  this  Nation.  These 
Induced  developments  are  chlefiy  located  In 
urban  areas  and  cannot  be  beyond  the  con- 
cern of  the  National  Government  which  In- 
tentionally set  them  In  motion. 

And  how  can  a  national  government  which 
provides  national  parks  and  spends  millions 
of  dollars  raising  the  levels  of  agricultural 
life  be  unconcerned  as  to  how  urban  people 
are  to  reach  the  parks,  and  how  the  farm-to- 
market  producU  get  Into  the  markets?  Once 
these  problems  were  out  In  the  rural  areas, 
and  the  National  Government  and  the  States 
moved  to  meet  the  situation  vrtthout  asking. 
"Is  this  an  appropriate  national  or  State 
function?"  Now  the  farm-to-market  prob- 
lem Is  In  the  big  urban  concentrations.  It 
Is  here  that  the  costs  of  handling  and  delay 
pile  up.  It  is  all  the  same  road.  Mr.  Sena- 
tor If  one  end  is  a  national  concern,  why 
is  the  other  end  less  so? 

TTie  urban  transportation  problem — with 
or  without  rail  commuters — Is  not  one  of 
those  problems  which  can  be  neatly  labeled 
"local,"  or  "State."  or  "National"  and  dealt 
with  accordingly.  No  one  of  these  Jurisdic- 
tion.*, with  all  Its  powers  can  solve  our  urban 
transport.Ttlon  problem.  Nobody  can  go  It 
alone  It  will  require  the  Joint  efforts  of 
all  three  working  together 

And  that  Is  why  I  say  there  Is  a  national 
a.«ipect  of  the  metropolitan  transportation 
problem,  which  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  cannot  neglect.  And  the  way 
to  start  is  through  cooperative  furveys  and 
cooperative  planning,  drawing  Into  the  proc- 
ess the  private  Interests,  such  as  the  rail- 
roads, as  well.  When  that  has  been  done 
comprehensively,  each  level  of  government, 
and  each  common  carrier,  can  go  about  Its 
agreed  tasks,  and  we  will  begin  to  work  our 
way  toward  real  Folutlons  of  a  problem  which 
is  by  Its  very  nature,  national.  State,  and 
local.  How  can  the  National  Government  fall 
to  take  up  Its  responsibility  in  this  total 
national  picture? 


From  Herk  to  Thi3u— An  Analysis  and 

Proposal  for  Transtt 

(By  Charles  K.  Agle) 

existing  conditions 

We  are  stumbling  all  over  ourselves 
Literally. 

Our  present  forms  of  local  transit,  mass  or 
Individual,  give  little  hope  of  meeting  the 
expanding  needs  of  our  present  and  future 
cities. 

present  types  of  TRANSrr 

AuiCMDobiles  have  serious  limitations. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  door-to-door 
travel  but  are  highly  Inefficient  In  their  de- 
mands for  highway  and  terminal  space.  A 
large  headway  Is  needed  on  highways  for 
few  passengers  carried  Terminal  storage, 
either  for  shopping  or  full-day  business  use. 
Is  greater  than  can  be  afforded  in  our  urban 
centers  For  example.  If  ManhatUn  Island 
south  of  59th  Street  were  to  be  served  ex- 
clusively by  automobile,  and  if  we  assume 
a  free-fiowlng  turnpike  with  no  time  lost 
for  parking,  and  if  we  staggered  office  hours 
by  minutes  from  7  am.  to  10  ajn.,  the  width 
of  the  turnpike  would  have  to  be  greater 
than  the  width  of  Manhattan  Island.  The 
parking  lot,  moreover,  would  have  to  be  40 
square  miles. 

Rail  transit  Is  an  Intermittent  linear 
form.  It  cannot  solve  the  problem  because 
of  the  limitation  of  train  length  and  termi- 
nal space,  and  the  fact  that  a  line  alone 
cannot  serve  an  area.  Attempts  to  make  it 
serve  even  a  small  area  on  either  side  of  the 
line  results  In  such  a  multiplicity  of  local 
stops  that  flow  and  capacity  Is  curtailed  still 
further  and  additional  tlrrie  lags  are  Intro- 
duced. Reduction  of  stops  exaggenUfs  the 
burden  on  secondary  distribution  .sys-fms 


Air  transportation  Is  unusable  for  mass 
local  circulation.  Even  with  vehicles  land- 
ing vertically,  both  the  amount  of  ground 
space  and  amount  of  air  space  per  pas.senger 
carried  makes  it  still  less  efficient,  spacewtse. 
than  the  automobile,  which  Is  already  less 
efficient  than  rail  travel. 

Buses  In  thetr  present  form  cannot  cope 
with  the  overall  problem.  The  vehicle  car- 
ries small  numbers,  needs  headway,  and  with 
respect  to  the  senlng  of  both  collection  and 
distribution  areas  remote  from  each  other, 
takes  on  the  characteristics  of  rail  travel 
It  is  filled  to  capacity  when  collecting  from 
a  very  small  local  area.  It  can  make  quick 
distribution  only  to  a  corresponding  small 
area,  but  this.  In  a  large  city,  cannot  sat- 
isfy the  diverse  destination  desires  of  the 
passengers  collected  at  any  one  point  For 
this  reason  cross-country  buses  have  taken 
on  a  different  form  from  local  buses  and 
bus  terminals  as  such  are  beginning  to  pre- 
sent the  same  constricted  space  problems 
that  characterize  rail  terminals.  They  have 
become  a  linear  form  with  substantially  the 
same  limiting  factors  as  railroads. 

Compound  systems  of  izansport  currently 
offer  the  only  means  of  travel  but  have  ser- 
ious time  limitations  and  will  become  worse. 
First,  it  is  necessary  to  use  either  a  car  or  a 
local  bus  to  get  from  home  to  the  bus  termi- 
nal or  railroad  station.  Pedestrian  conges- 
tion, discomfort,  confusion,  and  loss  of  time 
waiting  for  a  scheduled  vehicle  at  the  termi- 
nal is  Inevitable,  Next,  the  bus  or  rail  goes 
from  one  terminal  to  another,  usually  with 
delays  for  Intermediate  stops  At  the  sec- 
ond terminal,  these  difficulties  are  even 
greater  because  of  the  greater  numbers  In- 
volved. Then  cc«nes  the  third  system  which, 
if  a  linear  form  such  as  a  subway,  may  be 
followed  by  a  fourth,  a  local  bus.  Even  In 
the  subway  system,  if  It  Is  necessary  to 
change  from  express  to  local,  an  additional 
phase  is  added.  As  our  metropolitan  areas 
grow  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  sim- 
plifying this  and  it  can  only  be  expected  to 
become  worse. 

PATTERN   OF   OTTR   CITIES 

But  the  cohesive  gravitational  force  of 
our  cities  is  not  to  be  denied.  Because  of 
farm  machinery  the  need  for  personnel  to 
operate  our  agricultural  Industry  Is  decreas- 
ing rather  than  increasing,  and  the  drift 
from  rural  to  urban  life  will  continue  as  a 
matter  of  livelihood.  The  shifting  pattern 
of  our  cities  is  also  clear.  The  great  ex- 
pansion of  residential  population  is  taking 
place  In  the  suburbs  and  the  "regional 
city"  is  already  here.  This  means  that  liv- 
ing areas  are  distant  from  working  areas. 
There  Is  little  Indication  that  a  sufficient 
dispersion  of  employment  centers  will  take 
place  to  match  the  dispersion  of  working 
population.  The  only  visible  change  Is  some 
lowering  density  of  both  employment  and 
of  residential  use.  This  Increases  transit 
demands  as  the  area  and  distance  increase 
Such  an  increase  of  area  makes  the  extension 
of  linear  forms  of  transportation  progressive- 
ly less  efficient. 

Recent  history  has  shown  the  practical 
absurdity  of  hoping  tor  small  self-contained 
new  towns  with  simple  transit,  such  as  the 
special  purpose  examples  of  Kltimat  and  the 
AEC  communities.  If  we  should  think  in 
terms  of  self-contained  communities  with 
50,000  population,  newly  designed,  in  which 
the  automobile  could  serve,  about  500  such 
new  towns  would  be  necessary  to  take  care 
of  the  population  Increase  each  decade  Ex- 
cept for  the  special  cases  noted  we  have 
not  built,  in  the  last  decade,  even  example 
No.  1. 

Accordingly.  It  appears  that  we  must  ac- 
cept ever-expanding  regional  urban  masses. 
They  may  be  dense  in  some  spots  and  sparser 
elsewhere.  Even  though  spongy  In  char- 
acter, they  are  cohesive  and  present  a  single 
overall  problem 
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Sfj.ice  li  a  f\ir.cMon  of  travel  time  which 
In  I'.ir-A  IS  a  :l;rec-  function  of  dollars  lost 
in  produci.e  energy  .nid  s<  ■  ..il  frusLration. 
There  .s  :.  „  .-eAS^-:i  to  ;!i.-.r..:;^'.. -.h  between 
p  )r"„il  l^  p  r^.n  pay  in  a  :;..;;■■  ^ind  the  home 
to  rioine  A.>riiing  time  „;  jther  citizens. 
This  period  Is  potential  earning  time,  and 
it3  Inefficient  use  constitutes  an  economic 
and  neurotic   loss  of  Increasing  magnitude. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  deplore  these  facts. 
At  present  the  urban  area  represents  about 
1  percent  of  the  area  of  the  country  and  the 
proper  treatment  of  our  problem  is  merely 
technical.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  technical 
potential  of  this  country,  once  we  put  our 
minds  to  a  problem. 

SIJMMART    OF  THE   PROBLEM 

The  problem  has  four  aspects: 

1.  There  must  be  door-to-door  delivery  In 
a  single  system,  with  no  break.  Otherwise 
we  cannot  compete  with  the  sole  advantage 
of  automobile  travel.  Every  point  In  a  col- 
lection area  must  be  tied  to  every  point  In 
a  distant  distribution  area  without  Inter- 
ruption of  motion. 

2.  The  system  must  be  fast  with  no  Inter- 
mediate stopw  or  transfers  which  consume 
time  and  energy  and  harass  the  individual. 
As  our  regional  city  becomes  larger  we  can- 
not tolerate  the  Increasing  loPS  of  time  Im- 
plicit In  compound  systems  of  transit. 

?  On  the  practical  economic  side,  we  must 
iisp  '.-  d  Increase  the  efficiency  of  everything 
we  h.tve  Installed  In  or  on  the  ground:  rails, 
turnpikes,  tunnels,  bridges,  streets,  and  sub- 
ways, with  as  little  dislocation  or  readjust- 
ment as  possible  The  investment  In  our 
real  estate  and  present  facilities  Is  such 
that  scrapping  everything  and  starting  over 
from  scratch  would  be  economically  un- 
thinkable  and    politically   Impossible. 

4.  The  system  must  be  both  flexible  and 
universal,  so  that  additions  and  changes  can 
be  made  to  keep  pace  with  urban  growth, 
without  Interruption  of  service  or  destruc- 
tion of  Investment. 

SOLUTION 

The  proposed  solution  consists  of  a  new 
type  of  vehicle  and  a  new  system  of  circula- 
tion,   both     within    the    scope    of    present 

technologv: 

1  The  vehicle  Is  a  cross  between  a  self- 
prope;>d  bus  and  a  subway  car.  with  auto- 
matic >1  ors  t^oth  on  the  ends  and  on  the 
sid^s  It  will  be  capable  of  Independent  op- 
eration or.  through  coupling  and  relays,  of 
operation  as  part  of  a  train.  It  will  be 
equipped  both  with  tires  and  flanges  and 
can  operate  either  on  highways  or  rails  and 
capable  of  Immediate  transfer  from  one  to 
the  other.  It  might  even  have  a  monorail 
hook  and  be  capable  of  using  all  three  means 
of  support  even  In  the  course  of  one  trip. 
It  will  be  capable  of  coupling  and  uncoupling 
with   a  sister  vehicle  while  In   motion. 

2.  The  circulation  system  consists  of  (a) 
.local  bus  routes  on  existing  streets  in  col- 
lection areas,  (bt  intermediate  major  or  col- 
lector streets  or  tracks,  (c)  a  major  artery 
such  as  a  rail  track  or  turnpike  lane  between 
cities  or  between  areas  within  an  overall  re- 
gional city  pattern,  (di  dispersion  arteries. 
and  (e)  local  bus  routes,  on  existing  streets 
in  distribution  areas.  This  simply  corre- 
sponds to  execution  of  current  highway 
thinking,  except  that  In  (b).  (ci.  and  (d) 
the  reservation  of  a  lane  for  the  excliislve 
use  of  the  system  will  be  desirable. 

3  The  operation  of  the  system  can  be  ex- 
plained by  two  examples.  Let  us  assume 
that  one  bus  circulates  in  a  residential  area 
of  Trenton  and  half  of  its  passengers  are 
bound  for  Wall  Street  and  the  other  half 
for  the  Grand  Central  area  of  Manhattan.  A 
second  bus  circulates  through  the  residential 
areas  of  Princeton  and  picks  up  passengers, 
half  bound  for  the  city  hall  area  and  half 
for  Radio  City  While  In  motion  the  two 
buses  meet  and  couple  either  on  the  turn- 
pike   or    .,n    a   Pennsylvania   Railroad    track. 


The  rear  bus  us  then  desigiiiited  "downtowu  ' 
and  the  head  bus  "uptown."  The  end  doors 
are  opened  when  the  vehicles  are  coupled 
and  the  control  of  the  two-car  train  is  auto- 
maticaliy  In  the  lead  bus.  The  passengers 
regroup  themselves  en  route,  depending  upon 
their  destinations.  Beyond  Newark  the 
buses  uncouple,  return  to  Individual  opera- 
tion and  take  to  the  highways.  One  goes 
uptown  through  the  Lincoln  Tunnel  and 
stops  at  Radio  City  and  nearby  Grand  Cen- 
tral. The  other  goes  downtown  through  the 
Holland  Tunnel  and  stops  at  the  city  hall 
and  nearby  Wall  Street. 

This  simple  Illustration,  of  course,  can  be- 
come more  elaborate  and  the  same  process 
takes  place  In  lengthy  trains  serving  diverse 
collection  and  distribution  areas. 

For  greater  distances  In  the  regional  city. 
say  on  a  generally  northbound  line.  Balti- 
more passengers  originating  In  Washington 
can  be  In  the  last  three  buses,  dropping  off 
a  long  train  as  it  approaches  Baltimore. 
These  may  be  replaced  by  buses,  having 
collected  northbound  passengers  In  Balti- 
more, which  overtake  the  train  as  It  pro- 
ceeds through  and  north  of  Baltimore.  The 
same  would  be  true  of  all  intermediate  focal 
points  such  as  Wilmington.  Philadelphia, 
Trenton,  and  Newark.  In  this  way,  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  a  local  stop,  and  all  trains 
are  express. 

Only  passing  mention  need  be  made  of 
technical  problems  to  Illustrate  their  visible 
ease  of  solution:  Short  range  intercom  radio, 
electric  eyes,  or  radar  for  comparative  speed 
control  in  the  overtaking  action;  automatic 
transfer  of  relay  control  and  opening  of  end 
car  doors  on  coupling;  safety  allnement  of 
buses  In  a  train  form  by  curbs,  submerged 
rail  and  retractable  flange,  or  magnetic  or 
electronic  cable;  and  fare  control  by  punch 
cards  at  points  of  origin  and  destination, 
as  with  turnpikes. 

Substantial  efBclency  could  be  achieved  in 
personnel  operation  by  borrowing  maritime 
pilot  practice.  In  the  above  illustration,  lo- 
cal Washington  drivers  could  drop  off  In  the 
last  bus  as  the  train  clears  that  city.  Be- 
yond Newark,  local  New  York  drivers  over- 
take and  distribute.  In  the  intervening  run, 
only  one  driver  is  needed  for  a  lengthy  train. 

RESTTLTS    AKD    ADVANTAGES 

With  this  system  substantially  door-to- 
door  travel  becomes  possible  In  a  single  sys- 
tem with  continuous  high  speed  between  a 
small  collection  area  and  a  small  distribu- 
tion area.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  an 
express  and  local  train  There  Is  no  terminal 
spacei  nor  any  parking  space  There  is  no 
compounding  of  transfer  from  one  form  of 
transportation  to  another. 

Since  this  speed  and  convenience  is  pro- 
vided, it  can  compete  with  the  automobile 
even  under  the  most  Ideal  circumstances  and 
would  make  It  feasible  to  reduce  rubstan- 
tially  the  use  of  such  vehicles  In  our  con- 
gested centers.  It  will  then  be  possible  to 
use  streets  efBclentiy  and  reduce  the  need  for 
major  dislocations  of  real  estate  now  neces- 
sary for  highways  and  parking.  Since  It 
would  be  capable  of  speeds  equivalent  to  rail 
and  turnpike  travel,  there  would  be  no  ad- 
vantage to  still  greater  Investments  In  those 
facilities.  The  present  limitations  on  train 
length  Is  governed  by  the  length  of  stations 
and  timing  is  hampered  by  terminal  han- 
dling. A  further  characteristic  of  rail  trans- 
it is  long  headways  compared  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  Individually  more  high- 
powered  automobiles  and  buses  on  our  turn- 
pikes (5  minutes  for  railroads.  IVi  minutes 
for  subways,  and  2  seconds  for  automobiles) . 
In  the  proposed  system  it  would  be  possible 
for  passenger  trains  of  25  or  50  cars  to  as- 
semble, and  headways  to  correspond  to  high- 
way practice,  with  a  corresponding  Increase 
In  the  capacity  of  a  single  lane 

The  system  therefore  can  make  the  most 
efficient  use  of  everything  we  nave;  conversely 


everything  we  are  now  thinking  of  build- 
ing would  fit  Into  the  system  efficiently  with 
only  minor  and  Inexpensive  later  changes. 
Its  complete  flexibility  makes  extensions  and 
reroutlngs  easy.  It  Is  capable  of  serving, 
with  equal  facility,  city  to  city,  suburb  to 
city,  and  Intersuburb  travel.  It  is  not  lim- 
ited either  by  the  size  or  shape  of  an  area. 
Technical  problems  are  elementary  In  light 
of  the  present  development  of  science  and  In- 
dustry. 

DISADVANTAGES 

The  only  perceptible  disadvantage  Is  the 
shifting  of  the  passengers  within  the  moving 
train.  This  is  already  common  on  New  York 
subways  For  example,  the  head  car  on  a 
southbound  8tb  Avenue  subway  Ls  always 
loaded  with  passengers  bound  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  while  the  rear  car  Is  al- 
ways loaded  with  passengers  t>ound  for  34th 
Street.  As  a  matter  of  humanity,  we  should 
develop  a  system  of  transportation  with 
enough  seats  to  go  around  In  our  present 
age  of  enlightenment,  we  should  be  able  to 
find  a  workable  compromise  between  4  vacant 
seats  In  every  automobile  and  30  standees  In 
every  bus.  The  single  shift  of  passengers 
walking  from  one  car  to  another  therefore 
appears  to  be  only  a  minor  Inconvenience 
compared  with  changing  from  a  car  to  a  rail- 
road train,  then  from  a  train  to  a  subway, 
then  changing  trains  at  Times  Square,  then 
at  Orand  Central,  and  Anally  walking  several 
blocks  because  our  office  is  not  sitting  on  top 
of  a  subway  station  In  return  for  the 
equivalent  of  walking  to  a  diner  on  a  railroad 
train,  the  passenger  can  enjoy  substantially 
door-to-door  transportation  In  a  fraction  of 
the  time,  and  with  much  greater  comfort 
and  convenience  than  are  now  available  or 
foreseeable  In  any  other  system. 
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[Prom  the  Boston  Herald.  May  28,  1960] 
Mass  Transit  PnTANCB 

The  American  Municipal  Association  orig- 
inally asked  Congress  this  year  to  establish 
a  $500  million  loan  fund  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  public  mass  transportation  equip- 
ment and  facilities  In  metropolitan  areas. 
This  seemed  a  modest  request,  considering 
the  billions  the  Government  has  been  pour- 
ing Into  outright  grants  for  highway  plan- 
ning and  construction. 

But  evidently  It  was  not  modest  enough 
to  rate  a  chance  of  enactment,  for  the  AMA 
has  lowered  Its  sights  to  tlOO  million,  the 
sum  sought  In  a  bill  flled  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams. Democrat  of   New  Jersey,  and  others. 

The  Inadequacy  of  a  fund  of  9100  million 
was  made  dramatically  clear  the  other  day 
by  John  M  Pierce,  general  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Rapid  Transit  District, 
In  testimony  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee which  Is  studying  the  Williams  bill. 
His  district,  said  Pierce,  needs  $12  billion 
to  construct  a  modern,  high  speed  public 
transportation  system  but  Its  maximum 
bonding  capacity  Is  only  $800  million,  or 
$400  million  short  of  the  mark. 

But  this  $100  million  pittance  Is  a  good 
deal  better  than  nothing.  It  should  enable 
a  number  of  cities  to  deal  with  small  but 
nagging  problems.  In  Boston,  for  example, 
the  MTA  might  be  able  to  utilize  the  fund 
for  at  least  part  of  the  purchase  of  badly 
needed  new  rolling  stock  for  the  Dorchester- 
Cambridge  rapid  transit  line. 

The  Williams  bill  provides,  moreover,  for 
the  use  of  current  Federal  planning  grant 
moneys  to  help  In  the  formulation  of  in- 
tegrated transportation  plans  for  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

But  the  real  significance  of  the  bill  Is  that 
it  would  place  Congress  on  record  as  recog- 
nizing that  the  transportation  paralysis 
which  affect«  all  our  major  metrofXjUtan 
areas  in  varying  degree  Is  not  a  "local"  mat- 
ter of  no  legitimate  concern  to  tbe  Federal 
Government. 


The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  live  In  these  urban  areas.  In  1958, 
as  Senator  Williams  has  pointed  out.  ur- 
ban area  residents  held  $203  billion,  or  66 
percent  of  the  total  disposable  personal  In- 
come In  the  United  States.  They  are  the 
ones  who  produce  most  of  the  Nation's 
wealth — and  most  of  Its  taxes.  They  are 
the  ones  whose  economic  welfare  Is  menaced 
by  transportation  paralysis. 


>> 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  May  16 

1960] 

AMTTRiNC-Btrr-EAST  Strket 

The  need  for  better  public  mass  transjKJr- 
taUon  systems  In  American  cities  has  seldom 
been  made  more  clear  than  by  a  recent  pro- 
jection of  public  works  needs  In  Los  Angeles. 

A  responsible  Inventory  of  the  city's  re- 
quirements over  the  next  decade  dlscloees 
that  the  average  family  In  that  area  would 
have  to  t)e  assessed  $13,290  to  pay  for  neces- 
sary public  Improvements  If  population  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  to  sprawl. 

That  projection  Is  startling  enough.  But 
what  really  hits  home  Is  the  estimate  that 
of  this  amount  $10.200 — almost  77  percent — 
would  have  to  go  for  streets  and  roads. 

Los  Angeles,  because  It  Is  the  home  of  the 
freeway  rather  than  the  subway,  presents  a 
picture  that  is  perhaps  exaggerated  In  com- 
parison to  other,  lers  sprawling  big  cities 
But  not  enough  exi^gersted  to  bring  comfort 
to  taxpayers  elrewhere 

It  Is  a  simple  and  irrefutable  fact  that  effi- 
cient mass  transit  systems  can  handle  the 
same  number  of  travelers  as  new  city  express- 
ways at  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  express- 
ways' cost  to  taxpayers.  It  Is  also  a  fact  that 
in  the  average  American  city  ruph-hcur  traf- 
fic speeds  have  been  slowed  down  to  from 
6  to  10  miles  per  hour — almost  back  to  the 
4  miles  per  hour  downtown  pece  of  the  horse- 
and-bugi?y  age. 

City  streets  and  throughways  are  needed 
to  provide  flexibility  and  freedom  for  car- 
owning  city  f.'imllies.  But  If  urban  areas  are 
left,  unzoned  and  unplanned  to  spread  aim- 
lessly, and  Ih^n  have  no  pood  ma.s.«  transit 
system,  that  flexibility  ard  freedom  are  lost. 
Urban  taxpayers  should  brick  those  seem- 
ingly costly  long-range  progmms  to  Improve 
public  transport  sy."tems — to  m.'.ke  tran.«;lt 
more  attractive,  more  extensive,  more  effi- 
cient. If  they  do  not.  they  will  flnd  them- 
selves faced  with  even  more  cost!y  future 
street  needs,  similar  to  those  In  Lot  Angeles. 


(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
May  29.   1960 1 

Box  Bbing  Pu?hf3)  To  Hilp  CrriEs  Improve 
Mass  TlwNspoRTATifK  Coitld  Become  Po- 
litical I.ssuE — Administration  Otvoses 
$100  Million  Loan  Fund  Plan— Mators 
Warn  Senate  Group  That  Auto  Use  Has 
Reached  Sattiration  Point 

(By  James  Deakln) 
Washington.  May  28 — Over  the  opposition 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration,  13  Sena- 
tors are  ptishlng  a  bill  which  would  give  the 
Federal  Government  a  modest  role  In  helping 
the  Nation's  cities  cope  with  the  critical 
problem  of  mass  transportation. 

The  bill's  sponsors  are  convinced  that 
metropolitan  areas  must  either  modernize 
and  Improve  their  transportation  and  public 
transit  facilities  or  face  eventual  suffocation 
under  a  never-ending  deluge  of  automobUes. 
With  many  cities  at  or  near  the  limit  of 
their  borrowing  authority,  the  Senate  group 
has  concluded  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  step  In  with  financial  assistance  In  this 
field.  The  amount  has  been  set  at  a  com- 
paratively low  level — ^a  revolving  fund  of  $100 
million  In  Federal  loems. 

The  bill.  Introduced  by  Senator  Harrison 
A.  WnxiAMS,  Jr.,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey, 
and  coeponsored  by  eight  Democrats  and  four 


Republicans,  represents.  In  Williams'  words, 
"a  sound,  modest,  and  constructive  approach 
to  a  very  serious  problem." 

The  proposal  could  become  a  political  Is- 
sue In  an  election-year  Congress.  Parlia- 
mentary maneuvering  now  going  on  may  re- 
sult In  the  bill  being  packaged  with  other 
liberal  legislation  presently  in  the  works, 
thus  Increasing  its  chances  for  passage  as  a 
Democratic  votegetter. 

In  this  event,  the  loan  plan  almoet  cer- 
tainly would  run  into  a  Presidential  veto, 
but  Its  backer*  point  out  that  at  least  It 
would  have  gone  through  Congress.  By  It- 
self, the  bill  has  only  slim  prospects  In  the 
House  nnd  Senate. 

At  hearings  before  a  Senate  rubcommlttee 
this  week,  msyors  of  large  cities,  railroad 
executives  and  Independent  experts  told  of 
the  burdens  Imposed  on  cities  by  the  auto- 
mobile. The  warning  emphasized  again  and 
again  In  their  testimony  was  that  the  use  of 
private  automobiles  has  reached  a  satura- 
tion point. 

Speaking  as  president  of  the  American 
Municipal  Association,  which  represents 
more  than  13,000  municipalities,  Mayor  Ray- 
mond R.  Tucker  of  St.  Louis  declared: 

"If  we  are  forced  to  abandon  mass  trans- 
portation and  force  all  of  those  now  using  It 
to  rely  solely  on  the  private  automo- 
bile •  •  •  the  congestion  on  our  streets  and 
highways  will  become  so  unmanageable  that 
the  private  automobile  will  cease  to  be  a 
convenient  and  flexible  mode  of  transporta- 
Uon.   •    •    • 

"The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we 
Just  cannot  build  enough  lanes  of  highways 
to  move  all  our  people  by  private  automo- 
bile and  create  enough  parking  space, 
wit.'iout  completely  paving  over  our  cities 
and  removing  all  of  the  business  establish- 
ments, office  buildings,  factories,  restaurants, 
hotels,  theaters,  libraries,  museiuns,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  economic,  social  and 
cultural  establishments  that  the  people  are 
trying  to  reach  In  the  flrst  place. 

"It  Is  Incontestable,  therefore,  that  we 
must  flnd  ways  and  means  of  moving  more 
and  more  of  our  people  by  some  form  of  mass 
transportation. 

"But  here  Is  the  dilemma  In  which  we  flnd 
ourselves.  Because  of  the  competition  of 
the  private  automobile.  It  has  become  In- 
creasingly unprofitable  for  the  railroad  com- 
muter lines,  rapid  transit  lines  and  bus 
systems  to  operate  profitably  without  re- 
ducing schedules  and  service  and  raising 
fares.   •    •    •  ^ 

'Because  the  operations  are  unprofitable, 
many  mass  transportation  companies  flnd  It 
impossible  to  borrow  money  to  replace  worn- 
out  and  Inefficient  equipment" 

In  the  belief  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  help  break  this  vicious  circle.  Senator 
Williams  proposes  a  revolving  fund  of  $100 
million  from  which  low-interest,  long-term 
loans  would  be  made  to  States,  cities,  and 
public  agencies  to  assist  them  in  setting  up 
Integrated,  comprehensive  mass  tran.'^porta- 
tlon  systems  serving  an  entire  urban  area. 

The  loans  could  be  used  also  to  help  pur- 
chase and  modernize  commuter  equipment. 
Ultimately  Xhe  fund  would  be  self -sustaining, 
with  p>ayment6  on  old  loans  used  to  make 
new  loans.  The  Interest  rate  would  be  set  at 
the  average  annual  interest  rate  on  all  Gov- 
ernment obligations,  now  about  S^s  percent. 

Williams'  bill  also  would  authorize  match- 
ing grants  to  encourage  the  planning  of  mass 
transportation  systems  on  an  areawlde  basis 
In  an  effort  to  get  away  from  the  fragmenta- 
tion and  overlapping  so  often  produced  by 
planing    which   ends  at  the   boundary   line 

Although  the  amount  contemplated  for  the 
loan  fund  is  relatively  small,  the  administra- 
tion has  taken  a  dim  view  of  the  proposal  A 
Treasury  Department  repcn-t  on  the  Wllllairj' 
bill  stated  that  Federal  assistance  in  this 
field  should  be  limited  to  those  areas  where 


it  is  "necessary  to  achieve  Impelling  natioi^rj 
policy  objectives." 

The  Department  criticized  also  the  pro- 
I>oeed  Interest  rate  as  a  subsidy  rate,  the 
same  objection  the  administration  has  raised 
to  other  Interest  levels  based  on  the  overall 
cost  of  money  to  the  Government  rather  than 
on  current  borrowing  rates  alone.  A  spokes- 
man for  Senator  Willlams  termed  the  Treas- 
ury repwrt  "completely  negative." 

Administrative  resistance  to  the  loan  plan 
was  forecast  last  March  when  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Predertck  H.  Mueller  submitted  a 
78-p>oint  program  aimed  at  meeting  the 
pressing  need  for  major  Improvements  In  our 
transportation  system. 

The  massive  problem  posted  by  traffic 
congestion  in  cities,  lack  of  parking  space 
and  financial  losses  on  rapid  transit  and 
commuter  service,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment rep>ort  said,  is  "primarily  a  local  prob- 
lem" and  must  be  solved,  essentially,  at  the 
local  level. 

Asked  whether  the  administration  planned 
to  present  any  legislative  recommendations 
on  transportation  problems  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  Mueller  replied  that  "there  is 
nothing  of  such  great  urgency  that  I  would 
urge  the  President  to  send  a  special  message 
saying  this  must  be  done  right  now." 

Witnesses  at  the  subcommittee  hearings 
this  week  disputed  the  contention  that  mass 
transportaUon  In  the  Nation's  cities  nowa- 
days  is    primarily    a   local    problem. 

"Today,  two-thirds  of  our  piopulatlon  live 
In  the  160  standard  metropolitan  areas  of 
our  Nation."  Mayor  Richardson  Dllworth  of 
Philadelphia  pointed  out.  "In  the  next  de- 
cade, almost  80  percent  of  our  people  will 
live  In  these  areas  " 

Dllworth  described  the  stepw  taken  by 
Philadelphia  to  alleviate  Its  transit  crisis. 
Including  the  preparation  of  a  faster  mass 
transjKirtatlon  plan  for  the  area  and  a  com- 
bined bus-subway-rall  commuter  arrange- 
men  with  a  reduced  fare,  to  get  commuters 
from  downtown  to  outlying  areas  of  the 
city  by  bus  or  subway  and  then  home  by 
train. 

Bus  and  commuter  train  schedules  were 
coordinated  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
transit  company,  parking  facilities  were  pro- 
vided at  train  stations,  and  commuter  traf- 
fic rose  by  more  than  20  percent  in  less  than 
6  months,  the  mayor  said. 

The  experiment  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
nonprofit  corjjoratlon  which  will  furnish 
low-cost  transportation  on  commuter  trains 
Into  the  city,  Dllworth  continued.  He  said 
the  city  is  putting  up  $500,000  a  year  to  guar- 
antee the  participating  railroads  against 
operating  losses. 

"I  have  gone  Into  our  local  efforts  In  some 
detail  to  dlspjcl  the  frequently  heard  com- 
plaint that  we  have  Just  thrown  up  our 
hands  and  then  come  down  here  with  our 
hands  out  for  help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." Dllworth  declared 

Other  witnesses  at  the  3  days  of  hearings 
Included  Gov.  Robert  B  Meyner  of  New  Jer- 
sey: Mayor  Rol>ert  Wagner  of  New  York; 
Mayor  Richard  C  Lee  of  New  Haven.  Conn.; 
Mayor  James  Kelly  of  East  Orange.  N  J.; 
John  M  Pierce,  general  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Transit  District;  James  M 
Symes,  board  chalrmar.  '-f  -^^p  Pennsylvania 
Railroad:  George  Alpi-r-  : -e?  d<>nt  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  (fc  H;.rtf  ird  Railroad 
Co.;  Mayor  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  of  <"  pvp- 
land,  and  Detlev  W.  Bronk.  chairman  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  which  Is  con- 
ducting a  study  of  transportation  systems. 

Several  of  the  city  officials  agreed  with 
Mayor  Tucker  that  the  SICK"  r.:;::r'n  loaa 
fund  which  would  be  uuthoriyeci  ;m  t:  >■  Wil- 
liams bill  "is  far  from  ade<)uf.p"  Tu-kcr 
pointed  out  that  the  recently  c  n. r  ^  tfi  ."^t 
1^';...'-  nieiropoUtan  area  to-a'i.=  !.(i.--ta;  1 -i:  foriy 

•-'d  r.r  improvements  cot.:.;.g     :.  e.vun.a-j-d 

$175  million. 
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The  biUs  sponsors.  Including  Senators 
Thomas  C.  Henvings.  Jr  ,  and  STt'ABT  Sym- 
ington. Missouri  Democrats,  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  measure  represents  a  vital  first 
step — establishing  the  principle  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility  In 
the  field  of  urban  transportation. 


[Prom  the  Asbury  Park  Evening  Press. 

June  17,   1960] 

Mass  Transportation  thi  Only  Remedy 

Increasing  traffic  congestion  and  the  reve- 
lations of  the  1960  census  have  brought 
home  to  the  cities  of  the  United  States  the 
need  for  action.  So  congested  has  traffic 
become  that  It  Is  often  quicker  to  walk  than 
to  ride  through  metropolitan  streets.  As  a 
result,  city  residents  are  moving  to  the  sub- 
urbs and  the  census  confirms  the  fact. 

The  automobile  has  been  a  voracious  con- 
sumer of  the  land  in  our  downtown  areas. 
Moving  or  parked.  Its  appetite  has  been 
described  by  one  architectural  authority  as 
insatiable,  devouring  urban  land  and  "leav- 
ing the  buildings  as  mere  Islands  of  habit- 
able space  In  a  sea  of  dangerous  and  ugly 
traffic."  Another  architectural  consultant 
condemns  the  freeway  building  boom  of  the 
last  10  years  as  a  "murder  plot  against  oxn 
urban  areas." 

Call  It  what  you  will,  the  plight  of  our 
cities  cannot  be  Ignored.  With  all  their  ad- 
vantages, the  suburbs  can  never  take  the 
place  of  cities.  Culturally  alone  there  are 
advantages  In  the  large  city  that  can  never 
be  duplicated  In  the  sprawling  suburbs 
which  surround  It.  Actually,  there  is  a  mu- 
tual dependence  of  city  upon  suburb  and 
suburb  upon  city  which  makes  both  the 
losers  when  either  deteriorates. 

It  Is  rapidly  becoming  obvious  that  only 
mass  transportation  can  save  our  cities.  The 
wave  of  roadbuUdlng  which  has  brought  into 
our  cities  thousands  of  cars,  often  with  a 
single  occupant,  has  brought  permanent 
benefit  to  no  one.  Railroads  have  suffered 
as  their  passengers  left  the  coaches  and  en- 
tered automobiles,  city  streets  have  been 
crowded  to  the  point  where  they  are  almost 
Impassable,  and  transportation  costs  have  In- 
creased when  tolls,  parking,  gasoline,  tires, 
and  the  rest  of  the  expense  is  totaled.  In- 
dividual transportation  Just  doesn't  work. 

The  problem  exists  in  every  metropolitan 
area.  It  Is  especially  perplexing  to  New  Jer- 
sey residents  who  must  travel  to  New  York 
The  acuteness  of  the  problem  must  be  at- 
tributed to  shortsighted  planning  and.  for 
this,  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  cannot 
escape  responsibility.  With  all  the  out- 
standing service  the  Authority  has  rendered 
to  the  metropolitan  area  It  has  lacked  the 
discerrunent  to  see  the  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  Its  policies.  It  should  have  known, 
as  did  hundreds  of  individuals,  including 
this  newspaper,  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
permit  our  railroads  to  go  out  of  business 
or  provide  Inadequate  service.  Highways 
with  their  bridges  and  tunnels;  airports  pro- 
viding access  to  all  parts  of  the  world  In  a 
matter  of  hours,  together  with  bus  and  truck 
terminals,  all  have  their  place  In  a  modern 
civilization  and  are  a  vital  part  of  the  life 
of  a  metropolis.  And  to  completely  neglect 
the  railroads  while  offering  subsidies  to  their 
competitors  could  not  possibly  produce  any 
other  result  than  the  one  which  confronts 
us. 

City  and  suburb  are  Interdependent.  One 
cannot  achieve  Its  fullest  development  alone. 
Easy  access  between  them  is  essential  for 
the  success  of  both  and  this  means  Improved 
mass  transportation.  Any  Government 
agency  that  thinks  otherwise  is  closing  its 
eyes  to  the  situation  that  exists  and  doing 
less  thar  :'^  duty  to  the  public  It  Is  designed 
to  serve. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  7.   1960] 
Raileoad  Subsidy   Voted   by   Jersey   To  Aid 

COMMTITERS MEYNER   APPROVAL  EXPECTED 

INCOMK  Tax  and  Rise  in  Cigarettx  Levy 

Gain 

(By  George  Cable  Wright) 

Trenton,  June  6. — The  State  assembly  as- 
sured New  Jersey  commuters  today  of  con- 
tinued essential  rail  services. 

It  approved  unanimously  and  sent  to  Gov. 
Robert  B.  Meyner  a  bill  that  would  provide 
for  contracts  between  the  State  and  Its 
major  passenger  railroads  to  guarantee  the 
continuance  of  commuter  services. 

Each  contracting  line  would  receive  an 
annual  subsidy  from  the  State,  the  amount 
of  which  would  depend  on  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  and  the  distance  that 
they  were  transported. 

Mr.  Meyner  Is  expected  to  sign  the  meas- 
ure without  delay.  It  would  cost  the  State 
about  $6  million  a  year,  but  the  necessary 
fund-s  have  already  been  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  for  the  year  beginning  July  1. 

ADDED    TAXES    VOTID 

In  Its  most  productive  session  of  the  year 
and  Its  last  meeting  until  the  fall,  the  assem- 
bly took  the  following  actions: 

Approved  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  which 
Is  In  recess  until  September  12.  bills  that 
w^ould  impose  an  Income  tax  on  all  New 
York-New  Jersey  commuters  and  that  would 
Increase  the  State  cigarette  tax  from  5  to  6 
cents  a  psick. 

Gave  final  legislative  approval  to  and  sent 
to  Governor  Meyner  bills  designed  to  end 
the  States  property  assessment  dilemma; 
to  provide  for  a  referendum  In  November  on 
a  $40  million  bond  issue  to  finance  an  ex- 
pansion of  State  Institutional  facilities,  and 
to  restrict  installment  sales  practices  and  the 
activities  of  consumer-finance  concerns. 

The  decision  to  bring  both  the  cigarette 
tax  and  the  $40  million  bond  Issue  proposal 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote  was  made  after  a  hur- 
ried conference  between  Speaker  Maurice  V. 
Brady  and  Pierce  H.  Deamer.  Jr  .  Republican 
minority  leadetw. 

ONE      MILLION      SIX      HUNDRED       NINETY-EIGHT 
THOUSAND    rOE    PENNSY 

Under  the  contracts  between  the  State  and 
the  commuter  railroads,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  would  be  entitled  to  a  $1,698,000 
subsidy  In  the  year  beginning  July  1;  the 
Jersey  Central  to  $1,392,000:  the  Delaware. 
Lackawanna  St  Western,  to  $1,656,000  and  the 
Erie  to  $582,000. 

The  New  Jersey  and  New  York  would  get 
$78,000;  the  Lehigh  Valley.  $30,000:  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  k.  Western.  $58,000;  the 
Pennsylvania-Reading  Seashore.  $437,000. 
and  the  Reading,  $9,600. 

The  contract  proposal  was  part  of  a  plan 
for  ending  the  critical  commuter-rail  situa- 
tion In  the  metropolitan  area  that  was  pro- 
posed earlier  this  year  by  Dwlght  R  G. 
Palmer.  State  highway  commissioner.  In  a 
rep>ort    to    Mr.    Meyner    and    the    legislature. 

The  plan  called  also  for  the  consolidation 
of  passenger  rail  facilities  in  north  Jersey 
and  the  rerouting  of  Jersey  Central  passenger 
trains  through  the  Pennsylvania  Station  In 
Newark,  where  they  would  connect  with  the 
Hudson  and  Manhattan  tubes. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority,  at  Its  own  expense, 
purchase  new  passenger  cars  for  the  Hudson 
tubes  and  lease  them  back  to  that  line,  and 
purchase  the  existing  Lackawanna  and  Jer- 
sey Central  ferries  and  similarly  lease  them 
back  to  the  railroads. 

Should  the  commuter  Income  tax  be  ap- 
proved by  the  senate,  which  at  the  moment 
appears  somewhat  doubtful.  Mr.  Meyner  has 
Indicated  that  some  of  the  funds  raised 
thereby  could  be  vised  to  finance  these  rec- 
ommended actions  by  the  port  authority. 


TEAfTic  sArrrr  unit  voted 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  assembly  ap- 
proved and  sent  additional  bills  to  Mr. 
Meyner. 

One  called  for  a  referendum  In  November 
to  give  the  leglslatiire  the  right  to  grant  $800 
property  assessment  exemptions  to  persons 
over  65  years  whose  annual  Incomes  do  not 
exceed  $5,000. 

Another  would  appropriate  $15,000  for  a 
legislative  Investigation  Into  the  activities 
of  New  Jersey's  welfare  and  relief  agencies. 

The  assembly  also  voted  and  sent  to  the 
senate  a  measure  that  would  create  a  tem- 
porary trlstate  traffic  safety  commission. 
This  bill  would  become  law  only  If  and  when 
New  York  and  Connecticut  adopted  Identical 
legislation,  and  the  compact  was  approved 
by  the  Congress. 

The  Income  tax  bill  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  35  to  23  after  an  hour  of  acrid  debate  In 
which  Its  constitutionality  was  questioned 
and  fears  were  expressed  that  It  might  serve 
to  open  the  door  to  a  general  statewide 
income  tax. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Meyner.  It  would  affect 
not  only  Interstate  commuters  but  would 
apply  also  to  persons  living  In  the  one  State 
and  deriving  income  from  the  commuter  area 
of  the  other  State.  The  tax  Is  patterned 
after  the  New  York  Income  tax  law. 

In  effect.  It  would  siphon  from  Albany  to 
Trenton  the  $35  million  to  $40  million  now 
paid  annually  to  New  York  by  150.000  resi- 
dents of  New  Jersey  who  are  employed  in  that 
State.  The  70.000  New  Yorkers  working  In 
New  Jersey  would  face  tax  Increases,  since  all 
taxpayers,  under  the  pending  bill,  would  be 
entitled  only  to  such  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions now  granted  noru-esldents  by  New 
York. 

Mr.  Meyner  has  indicated  that  he  will  seek 
to  Induce  the  senate  to  return  during  the 
summer  to  act  on  the  commuter  and  ciga- 
rette taxes.  Senate  leaders  insist  that  he 
cannot  order  their  house  into  special  session, 
since  the  senate  Ls  In  recess  and  haa  not 
adjourned  sine  die. 


[Prom  the  Bergen  Evening  Record.  June  22, 

19601 

Thk  Cash  Peice  or  Delay 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  adopted  a  report  di  .arlng  the 
metropolitan  transportation  problem  to  b« 
of  such  gravity  as  to  warrant  immedliite 
Federal  action.  But  what's  new?  S«]r>  the 
report : 

"The  committee  believes  further  that  the 
impact  of  the  urban  transportation  crisis 
on  the  economic  health  of  the  metropolitan 
areas,  on  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  Interstate 
commerce,  and  on  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram Is  of  such  gravity  as  to  warrant  im- 
mediate Federal  action." 

Still,  what's  new?  The  report  of  the  full 
committee  Is  a  powerful  endorsement  of 
Senator  Williams'.  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey, 
bin  to  encourage  planning  and  to  set  up 
low-cost  loans  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  transit  Improvement. 

Haven't  all  these  been  around  so  long  that 
the  very  language  has  been  worn  into  illegl- 
bUlty? 

One  element  of  the  report  Is  in  fact  ar- 
resting, and  should  be  given  attention  even 
If  that  takes  a  special  effort  This  is  its 
emphasis  on  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
crisis  has  developed,  the  speed  at  which  it 
is  racing  to  Its  resolution,  and  hence  the 
need  for  acting  faster  than  large  masses  of 
people  and  their  governments  are  accus- 
tomed to  act. 

Since  1950  the  number  of  riders  on  all 
forms  of  mass  transportation  (not  railroads 
alone)    has  decreased  by  38  percent.     And: 

"The  metropolitan  areas  api>ear  destined 
for  a  total  breakdown  of  their  transport*- 
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tlon  netwcx-ks  If  by  1976  the  number  of  ve- 
hicles rises,  as  predicted  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  from  the  current  level  of 
70  million  to  113  million  and  if  at  the  same 
time  the  downward  trend  of  mass-transpor- 
tation services  Is  perpetuated." 

Never  before  have  we  been  faced  with  so 
precipitate  a  ch.-uige  in  national  habit  or 
with  so  high  a  price  for  neglecting  to  deal 
with  It.  The  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion has  calculated  that  If  five  cities — New 
York.  Chicago,  PhUadelphla.  Boston,  and 
Cleveland — lose  their  rail  commuter  service 
It  will  cost  $31  billion  (financed  over  30 
years  at  4  percent)  to  build  roads  enough 
to  move  comparable   numbers   of   people 

The  point  of  the  Senate  committee  report 
Is  that  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 

That  too  has  been  said  before  But  with 
every  passing  day  it  acquires  an  added  force 
that  Imparts  to  it  something  like  startling 
novelty.     And  the  days  keep  passing. 

I  From  the  Newark  Star-Ledger.  June  16. 

1950] 

Modest  Sh.\re 

Committee  approval  of  Senator  Williams' 
bill  on  commuter  Uanflt  aid  marks  progress 
in  efforts  to  get  ihe  Federal  Goverrmcnt  to 
lend  some  anlstance  toward  Improved  com- 
muter services. 

The  measure  L«  only  over  Its  first  hurdle, 
but  the  initial  approval  amounts  to  recogni- 
tion of  Federal  respon.'ibility  in  the  maaa 
transportation  crisis.  The  program  would 
set  up  a  loan  proi:edure  for  helping  to  mod- 
ernize commuter  lacllltles. 

The  bill  Is  one  of  several  recent  develop- 
ments In  the  Mt'.le  for  action  on  the  mass 
transit  mess.  There  is  a  greater  awareness 
today  at  all  levels  jf  government  on  the 
necessity  for  a  constructive  mass  transit 
profrram. 

The  Federal  Gcvornment  Is  not  expected 
to  take  on  the  whole  Job.  But  It  &hculd  be 
exr^-^ted  to  do  It  share.  The  share  called 
for  In  the  Williams  bill  certainly  is  modest 
enough. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WI1JLIA^:S  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  hstened  with  in- 
terest to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
who  Is  the  sponM)r  of  the  bill  on  mass 
transportation  now  f>ending  before  the 
Senate.  I  believe  this  is  a  highly  im- 
portant measure,  because  the  problem 
of  mass  transportation  witliin  our  great 
cities  today  has  become  such  a  pressing 
one  as  to  be  almost  frustrating  when  we 
consider  how  iL  can  be  dealt  with. 

If  this  bill  shall  be  enacted,  it  will 
provide  for  cocpcration  between  the 
Federal  Govemiront,  the  States  and  the 
localities  in  studying  how  best  to  come 
to  grips  with  thi.s  overpowering  problem 
of  mass  transjxj/tation  and  of  conges- 
tion within  our  cities. 

The  problem  is  so  bad  in  the  New  York 
City  area,  for  Instance,  that  if  it  gets  any 
worse  traffic  will  probably  simply  come 
to  a  stop.  The  situation  is  apt  to  be 
frozen. 

This  Issue  also  Involves  the  commuter 
problem,  which  is  part  of  the  mass 
transportation  problem  affecting  some  of 
our  great  cities.  This  is  a  particularly 
pressing  problem  in  the  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Jersey  area. 

I  believe  the  S<?nator  has  done  a  serv- 
ice for  the  greater  area  in  which  we  live, 
and    also    for    the    other    communities 


which  are  faced  w  ith  this  difficult  prob- 
lem, by  bringing  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
today.  I  am  very  glad  to  assure  the 
Senator  that  it  ha,e  my  complete  sup- 
port. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersej'.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
we  had  extensive  hearings  within  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  a  distin- 
srulshed  member.  The  Senator  made  a 
very  vital  contribution  to  the  effort  of 
bringing  the  proposed  legislation 
through  the  subcommittee,  through  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  to  the  Senate.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  the  Senator's  statement  today  and 
for  his  help  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Nev.-  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wi.sh  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  the  outstanding 
work  he  has  done  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  legislation.  Tlie  Senator 
Introduced  the  bill  early  in  the  session. 
He  started  work  on  it.  He  asked  me, 
as  chainnan  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, to  have  hearings  on  tlie  bill  at 
the  same  time  we  -.vere  holding  hearings 
on  proposed  housing  legislation.  After 
all.  it  is  an  amendment  to  the  housing 
law.  section  701  of  the  Housing:  Act  of 
1954,  and  the  public  facilities  loan  pro- 
gram passed  in  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955. 

Tlie  hearings  were  held.  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for 
having  worked  up  as  good  a  presenta- 
tion of  his  case  as  I  have  ever  seen 
during  the  years  I  have  been  in  Con- 
press.  Anyone  who  reads  the  hearings 
will  understand  what  I  mean  by  that 
statement.     A  fine  ca'-e  was  presented. 

It  was  never  intended  that  this  pro- 
posal should  be  a  part  of  the  regular 
housing  bill.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jrr?ey  will  recall  that  he  and  I  dis- 
cus<^ed  the  mrtter.  and  it  was  agreed 
from  the  beginning  this  would  be  re- 
ported as  a  separate  bill.  It  was  so 
reported.  It  is  now  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration.  I  think  those  who 
are  primarily  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem certainly  should  be  everlastin.crly 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  the  masterful  job  he  has 
done  in  handling  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  In 
reply  to  my  chairman  and  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  am  im- 
deservlng  of  the  high  praise,  much  as  I 
appreciate  hearing  It.  We  would  not 
be  in  the  position  we  are  today,  with 
the  bill  before  the  Senate,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  generous  attitude  and  co- 
operative spirit  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  In  bringing  the  bill  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  subcommittee.  This  was 
another  demonstration  of  why  those  of 
us  who  serve  under  our  chairman  so 
much   respect   him    and   love   him   for 


hL3  kindness  in  the  subcommittee  I 
am  grateful  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  without  the  help  of 
our  committee  .-:afT  :uiri  iho  staff  of 
my  office  our  presuntrttion  would  not 
have  been  as  complete.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  their  help. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wL-^h  to  say  to  my 
able  friend  from  New  Jersey,  first,  that 
in  the  pending  legislation,  he  has  placed 
his  finger  upon  an  important  problem 
confronting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  today  with  respect  to  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate 

The  Lecislative  Clerk.  On  pa«re  9. 
between  line.^  19  and  20,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

(c)  Any  amou:!ts  expended  by  any  State, 
local,  or  other  r-gency  eligible  for  fln.-inclal 
assistance  under  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  in  connection  with  planning  for 
the  coordination  of  transportation  system* 
In  urban  areas,  may,  under  regulations  pre- 
s;r!brd  by  the  Houtmg  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator,  be  considered  In  determining 
the  amount  of  local  contribution  required  of 
such  agency  in  connection  with  any  grant 
made  under  such  section  after  date  of  euact- 
m.nt  of  this  Act.  if 

(1)  such  amovmts  were  expended  within 
five  years  prior  tt>  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and 

(2)  credit  for  the  expenditure  of  such 
amounts  has  not  heretofore  been  allowed  in 
connection  with  any  grant  iuidcr  such  sec- 
t;ou. 

Mr.  KUCHEI,.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  told  me  he  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

Briefly  stated.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  make  this  legislation 
retrospective  in  character  for  the  5  yesrs 
immediately  preceding  its  enactment,  as 
well  as"  prospective  it  would  provide  that 
any  community  in  America — or  any 
State  or  local  body,  otherwise  qualified — 
recognizing  the  problems  of  mass  trans- 
portation and  acting  independently  with 
respect  to  any  solutions  it  believes  feasi- 
ble in  the  field  of  mass  transpor- 
tation, including  the  expenditure  of  local 
moneys,  may  have  those  expenditures 
considered  in  any  Federal  a.ssiGtance 
otherwise  authorized  under  tlie  pending 
legislation.  There  is  a  cutoff  provided 
for  in  the  bill,  as  I  say.  for  any  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  community,  for  the  5 
years  last  passed. 

We  have  in  the  State  from  which  I 
come  two  great  metropolitan  areas.  8an 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  The  head  of 
each  of  the  rapid  transportation  authori- 
ties, in  those  two  areas,  testified  before 
the  subcommittee  on  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  serves.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  brief  comments 
by  uiese  gentlemen  on  pages  6  and  7 
of  the  report,  on  the  proposed  lfc;.'^:aticn. 
be  printed  in  the  Rsco&x;  ai  '.:...-  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a~s  follows: 

C.  M.  GUUs.  executive  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority: 

In  California,  we  believe  we  have  the 
finest  system  of  highways  and  freeways  In 
the  United  States.  Governor  Brown  recently 
Joked  that  the  Hollywood  Freeway  was  the 
longest  parting  lot  In  the  world.  These 
freeways  perform  an  amazing  job,  and  yet 
they  are  filled  to  capacity  on  the  day  they 
are  opened  ♦  •  •.  We  In  Loe  Angeles  are 
attempting  to  find  a  rapid  transit  system 
that  can  be  financed  with  revenue  l>onds, 
because  that  \b  the  authority  we  now  have 
in  the  State  act,  although  to  many,  such 
financing  appears  to  be  highly  unlikely. 
Certainly,  Federal  partnership  in  one  of  sev- 
eral ways  would  help  a  great  deal.  •  •  •  It 
has  been  said  that  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  United  States  cannot  afford  a  modern 
mass  rapid  transit  system.  I  think  It  can 
Just  as  reasonably  be  said  that  the  metro- 
politan areas  cannot  afford  not  to  have  an 
up-to-dat«  mass  rapid  transit  system." 

John  M.  Pelrce.  general  manager,  San 
Pranclsoo   Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District: 

'The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District  is  now  In  the  final  weeks 
of  developing  plans  for  its  five-county  sys- 
tem of  rail  rapid  transit  [calling  for)  132 
miles  of  rail  lines  connecting  the  population 
centers  of  the  bay  area  •  •  •.  There  is 
almost  com.plete  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  with  the  doubling  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area's  population  in  the  next  20  or  25 
years,  major  dependence  on  private  auto- 
mobiles is  virtually  Impossible.  Water  bar- 
riers, irregular  terrain  and  limited  land  area 
for  motor  vehicle  use,  all  contribute  to  the 
problem  with  which  we  are  faced.  Worst  of 
all,  if  within  the  next  10  years  we  are  unable 
to  provide  for  accessibility  to  the  core  areas 
of  our  region  and  for  free  circulation  of  peo- 
ple within  the  area,  our  economy  will  be 
adversely  affected  and  our  future  will  be  less 
optimistic  than  we  otherwise  hope  It  will  be. 
Accordingly,  we  urge  upon  the  Congress  its 
favorable  consideration  of  S.  3278,  which  we 
hope  wlU  give  at  least  initial  recognition  to 
the  congestion  problem  which  is  becoming 
•worse  in  all  of  the  Nation's  metropolitan 
areas.  In  California  the  problem  is  com- 
pounded because  of  our  dep>endence  on 
motor  vehicles  for  most  public  and  private 
transportation,  and  also  because  of  our  tre- 
mendous p>opulation  growth.  And  I  should 
add  that  population  growth  in  California's 
metropolitan  areas  Is  four  times  as  great  as 
In  our  rural  areas." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  of  course,  I  am  always  happy 
to  cooperate  with  our  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  California,  and  I 
wish  to  cooperate  with  him  in  this  con- 
nection by  accepting  the  amendment 
which   has  been   offered. 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony,  which 
has  been  ordered  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, of  Mr.  John  M.  Peirce.  the  general 
manager  of  the  San  FYancisco  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  District,  and  Mr.  C.  M. 
Gillis,  executive  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Metropolitan  Transit  Author- 
ity. W81S  mast  helpful  in  our  under- 
standing of  the  metropolitan  problems, 
and  very  helpful  in  support  of  the 
effort  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  try- 
ing to  unsnarl  transportation  difficul- 
ties. 

I  am  happy  to  cooperate  with  my 
friend  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend  very 
much.  Mr  President,  I  move  that  the 
ani'Tidm -nt  be  agreed  to. 


The  FRESIDLNG  Of-'FICEK.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  I  wish  to  be 
recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3278)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  I  should  like  to  record 
my  strong  support  for  it. 

I  wish  to  join  in  the  commendation 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
who  has  so  skillfully  piloted  the  bill 
through  the  committee  and  before  the 
Senate.  He  has  done  an  extremely  able 
piece  of  legislative  work.  The  Senator 
is  one  of  our  new  and  able  lights  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  sure  this  is  a  forerunner 
of  many  other  legislative  victories  for 
the  future. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  to  have 
as  a  member  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  who  is  so  able  and  alert. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcomimittee  on  Housing  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI. 
for  without  his  cooperation  the  bill  never 
would  have  come  from  the  subcommittee. 

I  also  join  in  commendation  of  our 
beloved  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson),  who  gave  his 
strong  support  to  the  measure,  which  in- 
sured a  unanimous  and  favorable  report 
of  the  bill  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  will  be  of 
valuable  assistance  in  .solving  our  trans- 
portation and  traffic  difficulties  not  only 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  but 
also  in  some  of  the  middle-sized  cities. 
Actually  the  genesis  of  this  bill  arose 
in  the  fertile  brain  of  two  Philadel- 
phians — James  M.  Symes,  the  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  Rich- 
ardson Dilworth,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
and  now  serving  as  the  president  of  the 
US.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Mr.  Symes,  w^ho  has  been  a  fine  pub- 
lic sei-vant.  interested  in  civil  matters  in 
Philadelphia,  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee and  stated  his  reasons  why  the 
railroads  could  not  afford  to  provide,  let 
alone  improve,  commutation  services. 
He  showed  how  the  Federal  Government 
poured  millions  of  dollars  into  capital 
expenditures  for  other  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  terrific  increase  of  the 
debt  of  local  governments  and  State  gov- 
ernments, all  as  a  result  of  Federal 
activities. 


He  then  pointed  out  the  reasons  why 
funds  for  capital  expenditures  for  mass 
transportation  must  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  cooperation  with  Mayor  Dilworth 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams),  S.  3278  was  drafted. 

The  bill  is  indeed  an  adequate  ve- 
hicle With  which  to  begin  a  transporta- 
tion loan  program  upon  which  the  Con- 
gress can  build  in  the  future.  If  the 
bill  should  not  pass,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  waste  money 
by  destroying  the  center  core  of  our 
cities,  and  will  then  spend  billions  of 
dollars  to  rehabilitate  the  damage  and 
the  chaos  which  will  have  been  created. 

Mayor  Dilworth  was  among  the  first 
to  see  this  development.  Under  his 
initiative  a  conference  was  called  in 
Chicago,  at  which  a  number  of  the 
presidents  of  our  great  railroads  met 
with  a  number  of  the  mayors  of  our 
large  American  cities. 

As  a  result  of  that  conference  the 
group  came  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  asked  his  supE>ort  in  draft- 
ing and  carrying  through  this  bill.  I 
am  happy  indeed  that  two  of  my  fellow 
Philadelphians  should  have  played  so 
strong  a  part  in  the  framing  of  this 
measure.  I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  pass 
not  only  the  Senate,  but  also  the  House, 
and  be  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  before  adjournment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  pro- 
ceedings any  further.  I  thank  my  very 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark),  not  only  for  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  remarks  in  the  Senate 
today,  but  for  his  monumental  assistance 
in  bringing  the  bill  forward  to  the  point 
it  has  reached. 

I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey for  his  introduction  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
This  measure  represents  an  all-impor- 
tant step  toward  surmounting  one  of  the 
major  obstacles  to  the  orderly  and  vig- 
orous economic  growth  of  the  Nation. 
S.  3278.  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  will 
provide  Federal  planning  and  financial 
aid  to  urban  areas  to  assist  them  in  de- 
veloping effective  means  of  moving  goods 
and  people  in  and  out  and  through,  the 
vital  economic  centers  of  our  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

It  will  afford  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  transportation  prob- 
lem through  the  coordination  of  high- 
way, bus.  surface-rail,  underground,  and 
other  mass  transportation  systems.  The 
need  for  such  integration  has  been  clear- 
ly evident  for  some  time.  It  is  imperative 
for  the  future  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

Anyone  who  has  given  consideration 
to  this  problem  must  recognize  the  need 
for  a  national  effort,  spearheaded  by 
the  Federal  Government,  to  help  clear 
up  congestion  in  our  cities.  A  number 
of  cogent  arguments  can  )t)e  advanced  to 
support  the  logic  and  advisability  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  urban  transportation.  The 
major  arguments  can  be  grouped  under 
these  three  brief  headings :  First,  the  ur- 
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gent  need;  second,  national  economic 
significance  and  third,  the  lack  of  local 
financial  resources. 

THE    NKEB 

The  first  of  these — the  need  for  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  metropoli- 
tan transportation  facilities — is  self- 
evident.  We  are  surrounded  by  conges- 
tion and  delay  each  day  as  we  travel  in 
and  around  our  cities.  A  pleasant  Sun- 
day afternoon  excursion  into  the  coun- 
tryside is  virtually  out  of  the  question 
nowadays  simply  because  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  travel  bumper  to  bumper.  This 
IS  the  dilemma  of  the  automobile  age — 
the  need  for  fast,  efficient  transportation 
in  the  face  of  growing  congestion.  In- 
dications are  that  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles will  probably  double  within  the 
next  15  years.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  by  1975  there  will  be  more  than  100 
million  cars  caught  up  in  the  traffic 
streams  of  streets  and  highways. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of  our  great 
cities  are  slowly  strangling  to  death  due 
to  downtown  congestion.  The  onset  of 
the  automobile  as  the  normal  means  of 
transportation  has  turned  centers  of 
cities  into  veritable  niphtmares  of  snarled 
traffic  and  overstuffed  parking  facilities. 
The  hit-or-miss  manner  in  which  much 
municipal  planning  has  been  carried  out 
in  recent  years  has  served  to  compound 
the  problem  with  regard  to  means  of 
transit  to  and  from  our  cities  and  their 
burgeoning  suburbs.  Unless  all  levels 
of  Government — Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal— cooperate  in  the  elimination  of  this 
massive  traffic  jam  the  futures  of  our 
urban  areas  will  be  in  grave  jeopardy. 

The  effect  of  this  traffic  congestion  on 
mass  transportation  facilities  has  been 
the  exact  opposite  of  what  is  needed. 
Mass  transit  systems  have  been  steadily 
deteriorating  In  both  quality  and  quan- 
tity at  a  time  when  efficient  mass  trans- 
portation is  sorely  needed.  The  prefer- 
ence for  the  door-to-door  convenience 
of  the  automobile  and  the  ability  of  more 
and  more  consumers  to  meet  the  expense 
of  automobile  ownership  have  drastical- 
ly reduced  utilization  of  the  passenger 
services  offered  by  intracity  and  inter- 
city public  transportation  systems,  at  a 
time  when  such  services  may  be  the  only 
answer  to  the  alleviation  of  the  traffic 
jams. 

NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  SIGNinCANCE 

Luther  Gullck  has  said  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Housing: 

The  streets  of  our  cities,  the  highways  of 
our  country  are  part  of  the  assembly  line 
of  the  American  economy.  To  this  extent 
they  have  been  woven  into  a  national  system 
of  life  and  the  national  system  of  economics. 
So  that  when  we  talk  about  the  problem  of 
mass  transportation  in  the  cities,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  circulation  problem  of  human 
beings  within  a  new  urban  pattern,  a  pat- 
tern which  must  t>€  made  efficient  from  the 
standpoint  of  economics  and  must  be  made 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  good 
life. 

This  eminent  scholar  and  planning  ex- 
pert focuses  our  sights  on  the  very  heart 
of  the  matter  when  he  refers  to  the 
need  for  an  efficient  circulation  pattern 
from  the  standpoint  of  economics  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  good  life. 


Cities  are.  after  all.  the  centers  of  cul- 
ture and  commerce.  Today's  city  owes 
its  very  existence  to  the  marketplace 
around  which  it  developed.  Its  future 
prosperity  depends,  most  emphatically, 
upon  the  abihty  to  maintain  a  system  of 
transportation  which  will  facihtate  the 
marketplace  activities,  and  efficiently 
conduct  the  movement  of  people  from 
home,  to  the  office,  to  recreational  and 
cultural  accommodations,  to  the  halls  of 
learning,  to  the  temples  of  worship,  to 
the  retail  establishments,  and  to  the 
numerous  appurtenances  which  converge 
in  the  urban  areas  to  create  the  social 
and  economic  environment  which  con- 
stitutes our  modern  civilization. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  the  technological 
progress  which  fostered  the  growth  of 
our  great  urban  centers  through  im- 
proved transportation  is  today  being 
hampered  by  the  need  for  improved  and 
expanded  transit  systems.  The  orderly, 
effective  movement  of  goods  and  people 
is  vitally  necessary  for  healthy,  vigorous 
market  centers.  Yet,  either  many  of  our 
cities  are  suffering  from  the  inability  of 
antiquated,  inadequate  mass  transit  sys- 
tems to  affect  the  comE>etent  convey- 
ance of  goods  and  people,  or  public  fa- 
cilities are  so  totally  lacking  that  trans- 
portation dep>ends  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  space -consuming  motor  vehicle. 

The  economic  tragedy  of  the  traffic 
jam  due  to  the  overuse  of  the  automobile 
and  its  radial  effects  is  very  readily  dis- 
cernible in  many  of  the  large  metropoh- 
tan  centers  of  my  home  State,  but  per- 
haps the  best  example  I  can  cite  is  New 
York  City.  According  to  Mayor  Wagner. 
3  million  persons  enter  Manhattan  south 
of  60th  Street  on  a  typical  business  day. 
Two-thirds  of  these  use  mass  transpor- 
tation. -  More  than  500.000  automobiles 
come  into  the  area  from  outlying  com- 
munities. Commuter  rail  service  in  and 
out  of  the  city  has  been  declining  stead- 
ily and  prices  have  been  on  the  increase. 

For  many  years  this  great  metropolis 
has  been  able  to  function  as  a  cultural, 
educational,  business,  and  commercial 
center  because  of  its  transportation  sys- 
tems of  buses  and  subways  and  its  com- 
muter railroads.  Today,  however,  it 
finds  itself  faced  with  tremendous  con- 
gestion and  policing  and  traffic  problems 
because  of  the  growth  of  its  automobile 
population.  In  1924.  10  percent  of  the 
F>ersons  entering  Manhattan  used  auto- 
mobiles. In  1959.  22  percent  used  auto- 
mobiles. Viewed  in  monetary  terms,  or 
in  terms  of  himian  values,  the  losses 
which  can  accrue  from  this  continued 
disorganizing  congestion  are  awesome  to 
behold. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  loss 
from  the  normal  traffic  jams  in  the  10 
major  cities  of  the  country  approaches 
$5  biUion  a  year.  The  total  losses  suf- 
fered by  the  smiller  urban  areas  would 
probably  be  more  than  double  this  figure, 
for  they.  too.  are  experiencing  conges- 
tion, traffic,  and  parking  problems. 

A  study  which  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zine Business  Horizons  in  the  spring  of 
1959  observed  that  cities  of  100.000  or 
under  in  F>opulation  have  been  the  hard- 
est hit  in  terms  of  the  discontinuance  of 
transit  services.  Again,  the  use  of  the 
automobile  has  forced  transit  companies 


to  reduce  services  and  raise  fares.  In 
fact,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  reports 
that  travel  patterns  studied  in  50  U.S. 
cities  revealed  that  the  privately  owned 
automobile  was  the  pi-edominant  choice 
for  trips  for  aU  purposes  in  cities  of  less 
than  1  million  papulation. 

One  of  the  greatest  losers  in  the  trans- 
portation predicament  is  the  downtown. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  current  abun- 
dance of  predictions  as  the  presumed 
demise  of  our  urban  cores.  A  careful 
analysis  of  the  historical  growth  of  cities, 
and  their  contribution  to  the  economic 
and  social  Ufe  of  the  population,  coupled 
with  the  forecasts  of  demographers  of 
even  larger  urban  population  concentra- 
tions in  coming  years,  will  immediately 
beUe  the  theory  of  the  death  of  down- 
town business  centers,  and  the  lessening 
of  their  importance  to  economic 
progress. 

We  must  remember  that  business  and 
commerce  thrive  on  a  certain  degree  of 
congestion.  It  brings  groups  of  people 
together,  creating  the  need  for  additional 
businesses  and  establishing  an  environ- 
ment for  growth  and  progress.  But  too 
much  congestion  could  strangle  our 
urban  centers. 

The  stock  exchange  will  certainly  not 
move  to  Englewood.  "My  Fair  Lady" 
will  not  have  a  3 -year  run  in  West  Hemp- 
s' ead.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Ait 
will  not  move  to  Tarrytown. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  retail  sales 
will  increase  from  the  present  $221  billion 
to  an  overwhelmingly  high  total  of  $400 
billion  by  1970.  Most  of  this  retail  busi- 
ness will  continue  to  be  generated  down- 
town where  people  work  and  shop. 

Thus,  under  proper  conditions,  the 
future  of  our  cities  is  secure. 

Although  somewhat  changed  in  em- 
phasis, the  downtown  will  continue  to  be 
a  place  to  gather  to  work,  to  play,  to 
learn  and  to  engage  in  commerce,  and 
these  functions  must  be  facilitated  by 
coordinated  systems  of  mass  transpor- 
tation 

The  accommodation  of  peak  loads  is 
one  of  the  major  areas  in  which  transit 
companies  and  local  governments  have 
been  linsuccessful.  S.  3278  would  assist 
in  establishing  an  integrated,  balanced, 
system  of  transportation  which  will  keep 
the  automobile  from  carrying  the  full 
burden  of  traffic  needs,  and  will  permit 
the  economical  operation  of  mass  transit 
systems.  It  will  stimulate  corrective 
action  at  the  local  and  State  levels,  giv- 
ing an  impetus  which  has  been  sorely 
lacking  in  some  communities. 

LACK    OF    LOCAL    FINANCIAL  RESOtTRCES 

The  third  major  argument  for  Federal 
assistance — namely,  the  lack  of  adequate 
local  finance — is  an  oft-repeated  argu- 
ment made  in  support  of  Federal  aid,  but 
it  is  a  distinctly  lexical  and  supportable 
point  of  view  in  this  instance.  No  one 
will  refute  the  logic  of  the  fact  that  our 
cities  are  the  economic  and  social 
foundation  of  the  Nation.  Their  well- 
being  is  vitally  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  entire  society.  Surely,  prob- 
lems which  affect  the  welfare  of  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  American  population 
must  be  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  National  Government. 
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Mcit  Slates,  and  many  lower  levels  of 
government  have  for  some  time  been 
operating,'  barely  within  the  legal  limit  of 
their  debt  ceilings.  In  an  effort  to  defray 
the  expenditures  required  for  the  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  public  services, 
taxes  at  the  lower  levels  of  government 
have  doubled,  and  ofBcials  are  hard 
pressed  to  meet  the  costs  arising  from 
the  demands  of  increasing  urban  popu- 
lations. 

In  many  instances,  the  governments 
which  are  burdened  with  the  additional 
public  expenditures  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  tap  the  revenue  sources  of  the 
groups  whose  activities  have  generated 
the  demand  for  public  services.  Only 
through  Federal  and  State  cooperative 
assistance  can  the  problems  which  cross 
political  and  geographical  boundaries  be 
satisfactorily  solved. 

The  tax  structure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment also  has  been  an  impediment  to 
increased  local  and  State  financing.  If 
the  Federal  Government  continues  to 
draw  from  the  States  and  municipalities 
those  funds  which  could  be  used  in  the 
financing  of  needed  improvement  and 
expansion  of  necessary  public  facilities, 
it  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  some  of 
these  funds  be  returned  to  the  subordi- 
nate levels  of  Government  for  use  in  the 
renewal,  redevelopment,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  cities  and  towns. 
Recognition  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  socially  and  economically 
healthy  local  areas  is  inherent  in  the 
urban  renewal  program,  urban  planning 
assistance,  interstate  highway  financing 
and  such  other  areas  as  agriculture  and 
sewage  and  pollution  treatment  and  dis- 
posal. By  the  same  token  the  Federal 
Government  must  assLst  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  total  urban  transportation 
sy.stem  by  working  in  cooperation  with 
communities. 

Facilitation  of  automobile  travel 
through  Federal  aid  for  highway  con- 
struction is  but  a  small  part  of  a  much 
broader  problem,  and  this  program  has 
had  a  profound  effect  on  all  of  the  other 
segments  of  the  transportation  industry. 
The  concentration  of  efforts  and  finances 
in  accommodation  of  motor  vehicle 
travel,  without  coordination  with  other 
modes  of  travel,  has  compounded  con- 
gestion and  trafBc  problems  and  con- 
tributed to  the  further  erosion  of  the 
local  financial  base.  This  result,  which  I 
am  sure  was  not  anticipated  when  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  was  enacted  and 
extended,  can  only  be  corrected  through 
coordinated  planning,  and  cooperative 
financing  of  broad  transportation  sys- 
tems which  encompass  highways,  rail 
service,  buses,  and  other  surface-type 
travel  and  subways. 

No  one  segment  of  the  transportation 
industry,  or  single  level  of  Government 
can  absorb  the  total  responsibility  for 
expediting  and  improving  the  movement 
of  people  and  goods.  It  requires  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  all  transportation 
industry  units  and  municipal,  county, 
State,  and  National  Governments. 

S.  3278  contains  fundamental  pro- 
visions for  undertaking  a  program  for 
improving  mass  transit  systems  for  inter- 
city, intracity,  and  regional  transporta- 
tion of  people  and  good.=;.    It  is  neither 


a  complicated,  nor  a  costly  piece  of  legis- 
lation, but  its  benefits  would  be  broad 
and  concrete.  The  bill  would  amend  the 
urban  planning  assistance  provision  of 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to 
require  that  a  metropolitan  or  regional 
planning  project  include  in  its  compre- 
hensive plan,  specific  programs  for  han- 
dling mass  transit  and  commuter  services 
on  a  coordinated  basis,  and  grants  would 
be  provided  to  assist  in  the  financing  of 
this  planning. 

The  loan  provisions  of  this  bill  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  city  transit  problem. 
The  long-term,  low-interest  loans  made 
possible  by  this  measure  constitute  a 
proper  area  for  Federal  assistance,  in 
the  light  of  the  national  interest  m  the 
urban  transit  crisis. 

These  loans  will  fill  the  void  now  con- 
fronting many  large  cities  which  have 
already  reached  their  debt  limit  in  their 
efforts  to  meet  the  demand  for  greater 
services  for  city  residents.  The  pur- 
chase of  commuter  equipment  and  the 
financing  of  the  construction  of  inte- 
grated transportation  facilities  in  metro- 
politan areas  which  will  be  made  possi- 
ble by  these  loans  can  result  in  the  more 
modem,  efficient,  and  attractive  service 
which  is  needed.  This  can  help  attract 
more  customers  back  to  the  use  of  com- 
muter facilities. 

Thus,  by  wise  and  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  the  loan  provisions  of  this  bill, 
mass  transit  systems  all  across  America 
can  be  shored  up  and  revitalized  A  di- 
rect result  can  be  significant  alleviation 
of  the  problem  of  urban  strangulation 
and  paralyzing  traffic  congestion,  thus 
contributing  to  revived  business  activity 
in  our  central  cities. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  the  long 
run  America's  taxpayers  will  benefit 
from  the  implementation  of  this  bill  and 
the  resultant  improvement  in  mass 
transportation  systems.  New  wealth  can 
be  created  by  stimulating  business  ac- 
tivity in  downtown  areas.  Staggering 
losses  in  man-hours  can  be  eliminated  by 
utilization  of  speedy  and  efficient  com- 
muter systems.  The  substantial  Federal 
investment  in  the  commendable  urban 
renewal  program  can  be  protected  by  in- 
suring that  eradication  of  center  city 
blight  will  be  coordinated  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties. 

Clearly,  if  we  do  not  take  this  modest 
first  step,  the  present  costs  in  these  fields 
will  multiply  to  tremendous  proportions. 
In  my  view,  we  cannot  delay  any  longer 
in  bringing  the  facilities  and  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  bear  on 
this  problem. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  pro- 
gram is  to  be  administered  by  the  Hous- 
ing ..^and  Home  Finance  Agency.  This 
constitutes  a  recognition  that  there  is  a 
close  relationship  and  there  must  be 
close  coordination  between  urban  plan- 
ning and  urban  renewal  projects  and  the 
development  of  mass  transit  programs. 

It  is  my  hope  that  eventually  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  Federal  Depart- 
ment concerned  with  urban  problems, 
such  as  envisioned  in  S.  2397.  which  I  am 
sponsoring,  or  in  S.  3292,  sponsored  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Peruisylvania 
[Mr.  Clark  1.    One  of  the  major  divi- 


sions of  a  Department  of  Urbiculture  or 
Urban  Affairs  should,  in  my  view,  deal 
with  mass  transportation  problems  and 
with  the  administration  of  the  programs 
to  be  launched  as  a  result  of  the  bill 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  must  recog- 
nize that  S  3278  is  no  panacea  or  cure- 
all  for  the  ills  of  our  ailing  mass  transit 
systems,  it  is  a  decisive  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  vital  thing  Is  that  this  legislation 
recognizes  that  there  must  be  a  national 
interest  and  a  national  effort  directed 
toward  the  creation  of  coordinated,  bal- 
anced mass  transportation  systems  in 
the  major  metropolitan  areas  where 
some  two -thirds  of  our  people  today  live 
and  work. 

It  provides  the  machinery  to  assist  in 
a  comprehensive  study  of  our  overall 
transportation  problem.  It  will  encour- 
age the  formulation  of  workable  master 
transit  plans  in  congested  areas.  It  au- 
thorizes loans  which  are  essential  to 
bring  local  transportation  facilities  up  to 
date  so  that  they  can  attract  additional 
business  and  fulfill  their  vital  role  In 
urban  life. 

Tliese  are  three  essential  Ingredients 
in  any  long-range  Federal  program  to 
end  the  mass  transit  problems  which 
today  threaten  to  stifle  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  urban  areas  and  thus  sap 
the  strength  of  the  entire  Nation.  The 
imE>etus  given  by  the  proposals  in  S. 
3278  should  produce  real  progress  in 
providing  our  downtowns  with  eflflcient 
mass  transportation  and  controlling  dis- 
organizing congestion  by  good  transit, 
while  making  possible  the  orderly  mass 
distribution  upon  which  our  economic 
growth  and  advancement  so  emphati- 
cally depend. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
respond  to  the  national  crisis  and  the 
national  need  in  the  field  of  urban 
transportation  by  approving  overwhelm- 
ingly this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  make  the  comment 
that  when  the  bill  was  first  introduced, 
both  Senators  from  New  York  were  co- 
sponsors.  It  meant  a  great  deal  to  the 
whole  metropolitan  ^area  to  know  that 
together  we  were  going  to  find  solutions 
and  answers  to  transportation  problems 
in  the  New  York-New  Jersey-Connecti- 
cut area,  as  well  as  In  the  hundreds  of 
other  metropolitan  communities  across 
the  country.  I  am  graU^ful  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation is  of  great  importance  to  the 
New  York  City  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  tJie  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  illusions  about  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  I  wish  to  be  on  record,  how- 
ever, as  opposing  it.  I  know  of  no  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  for  the 
National  Government  to  enact  a  law  of 
this  kind.  I  know  of  no  authority  under 
our  Constitution  for  the  central  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington  to  give  or  lend 
money  to  cities  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  bill.    In  my  opinion  we  have 
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passed  many  measures  for  which  there 
IS  no  constitutional  authority. 

Moreover,  if  we  did  have  the  constitu- 
tional authority  to  go  into  the  field  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  I  think  it  would  be 
unwise  to  do  so.  Where  is  the  money  to 
come  from?  We  now  have  a  debt  of  $292 
billion.  We  are  running  deficits  annu- 
ally. We  have  run  deficits  in  25  of  the 
last  35  years. 

The  interest  on  our  national  debt  today 
amounts  to  11  cents  on  every  dollar  re- 
ceived in  taxation. 

We  cannot  continue  as  we  are  going  at 
present.  If  our  cities,  which  are  the  rich- 
est sections  in  the  Nation,  cannot  finance 
the  proposed  transportation  study  and 
carmot  make  provision  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  resulting  from  the 
studies  after  they  have  been  made,  who 
can  do  so? 

There  are  only  two  sections  in  the  Na- 
tion. They  are  the  cities  and  the  rural 
areas.  Are  we  going  to  impose  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  the  rural  areas  in  order  to 
finance  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
cities?  I  do  not  think  such  action  is 
right.  Furthermore,  the  rural  areas  are 
unable  to  stand  the  expense. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  why  not  let 
each  city  and  each  State  go  forward  with 
such  programs  as  are  here  proposed,  and 
not  plunge  the  Federal  Government  into 
a  new  program,  such  as  the  one  before 
us,  which  would  require  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars? 

On  page  8  of  the  bill,  under  the  head- 
ing "Urban  Planning  Grants,"  appears 
the  following: 

Sec  701.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  SUte  and 
local  governments  In  solving  planning  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  Increasing  concen- 
tration of  population  In  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas.  Including  smaller  com- 
munities, to  facilitate  comprehensive  plan- 
ning on  a  continuing  basis  by  State  and 
local  governments  for  urban  development  and 
the  coordination  of  transportation  systems 
In  urban  areas,  and  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  establish  and  develop 
planning  staffs,  the  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized  to  make   planning  grants 


The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  do 
what?  He  is  authorized  to  make  plan- 
ning grants.  In  other  words,  if  the  bill  is 
enacted,  the  Administrator  will  be  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  the  cities  for 
the  purposes  set  out  in  the  bill. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  where  is  the 
money  coming  from? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  yielding  to  me.  I 
should  like  to  say,  In  reply,  that  this 
money  has  been  provided.  Twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  has  been  authorized  under 
the  planning  section  for  urban  planning 
grants.  Twelve  milhon  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated 
to  date,  and  S4  million  Is  expected  to  be 
appropriated  for  this  year.  That  is 
where  the  money  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  remark.  However,  we  can 
appropriate  and  we  can  authorize,  but 
still,  where  is  the  money  coming  from? 


Mr.  "WTLLIAMS  of  New  Jer.sey  About 
75  percent  of  It  Is  coming  from  the  cities 
we  are  concerned  about  in  the  pending 
bin. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Where  Is  the  rest 
of  It  coming  from'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  trust 
It  will  come  from  other  areas  which  have 
income  to  support  taxation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator realizes  that  there  are  only  two 
categories  of  population  In  this  Nation, 
and  that  is  the  cities  and  the  rural  areas. 
Is  it  the  Senator's  idea  that  the  rural 
areas  must  come  forward  to  help  the 
cities? 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  when  the  stark 
economic  facts  suggest  that  If  we  do  not 
find  ways  to  keep  the  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems which  exist,  and  improve  those 
which  exist,  and  restore  those  that  have 
been  abandoned,  all  of  us  will  be  called 
upon  to  spend  billions  of  dollars,  instead 
of  the  small  amount  that  is  called  for  in 
the  bill,  to  keep  the  country  free  for 
travel,  growth,  communication,  and  in- 
terstate commerce. 

Let  us  consider  what  happened  to  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  The  city  of  Los 
Angeles  discontinued  Its  rapid  transit 
system.  They  thought  they  saw  their  an- 
swer In  the  highways  and  In  the  auto- 
mobile. I  hope  the  Senator  will  take 
the  time  to  read  the  record  and  note  the 
disaster  which  now  faces  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  in  trj-lng  to  recover  from  what 
I  would  think  was  the  earlier  mistake  of 
discontinuing  its  rapid  tiansit  system. 
It  will  take  far  more  to  restore  the  rapid 
transit  system  &  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
than  any  amount  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram we  suggest;  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  rapid  transit  system  must  be 
restored  in  downtown  Los  Angeles 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  heartily  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  rapid  transit  must 
be  provided  for.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  Senator  in  his  statement.  However, 
I  say  It  is  not  the  problem  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  Is  the  problem  of  the 
cities  Involved.  If  the  cities  involved, 
which  are  the  cities  with  the  greatest 
wealth  In  the  United  States,  cannot  go 
forward  and  imdertake  the  responsibili- 
ties which  are  theirs,  how  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government  get  the  means  from 
any  other  source  except  from  the  rural 
people? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  rec- 
ognize how  deeply  the  Senator  feels  that 
this  Is  a  local  problem  and  a  problem  for 
the  cities.  I  trust  the  Senator  will  be 
perfectly  consistent  when  he  considers 
the  fact  that  the  cities  are  called  on  to 
pay  for  storage  and  purchase  of  surplus 
farm  commodities,  which  cost  billions  of 
dollars  annually.  Those  of  us  who  vote 
for  these  farm  programs,  and  who  live 
In  cities  and  metropolitan  areas,  have  the 
view  that  we  do  not  think  it  is  a  mi.'^take 
to  do  so,  but  that  we  are  one  Nation. 
and  therefore  when  the  farmers  need 
help,  we  are  ready  to  give  them  help  If 
the  record  is  read  by  my  good  friend  from 
South   Carolina,   he   will    note   that    we 


need  some  help  in  the  cities  to  straighten 
out  transportation,  which  is  the  lifeblood 
of  communication  and  commerce  In  this 
countrv-. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  am  sure  his 
motives  are  of  the  highest.  However, 
whether  it  is  for  the  farms  In  the  State 
or  whether  it  is  for  the  cities  in  the 
States,  the  National  Government  has  no 
authority  under  the  Constitution  to  go 
Into  this  tjT>e  of  program. 

I  realize  that  It  has  been  customai-y 
In  the  past  few  years  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  enter  Into  almost  every 
type  of  program,  and  to  be  the  banker  of 
the  Nation.  Therefore  I  can  see  how  my 
good  friend  from  New  Jersey  has  been 
misled  Into  believing  that  this  Is  the 
proper  way  to  proceed.  In  my  opinion. 
It  Is  not  constitutional.  This  Is  a  matter 
which  concerns  urban  areas.  It  Is  a 
matter  which  Is  entirely  within  a  State. 
It  Is  a  matter  that  should  be  cared  for 
within  the  State. 

Mr.  "WTLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  referred  to  Interstate  com- 
merce. If  there  Is  any  provision  con- 
cerning interstate  commerce  In  the  bill, 
that  Is  a  different  matter  If  it  is  for 
Interstate  loans,  tliat  can  be  taken  care 
of  under  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
This  Is  no  place  for  the  commingling  of 
the  problems  of  cities  with  problems  of 
the  National  Government.  It  Is  my  firm 
opinion  that  the  problems  of  the  cities 
should  be  solved  by  the  cities.  If  the 
cities  will  assume  their  responsibilities, 
and  if  the  States  will  assume  their  re- 
sponsibilities toward  the  cities,  that  Is  the 
proper  way  for  It  to  be  done. 

^^'^len  the  Constitution  was  written, 
the  fields  of  activity  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Government  was  to  operate  were 
listed  in  the  Constitution.  These  are  the 
coining  of  money,  national  defense,  and 
Interstate  commerce,  and  foreign  affairs. 
Those  are  the  things  that  the  National 
Government  can  do  better  for  each  State 
than  each  State  can  do  for  itself. 

Under  the  10th  amendment  all  other 
rights  were  reserved  to  the  States.  The 
National  Government  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion In  this  field.  Furthermore,  as  I 
stated,  we  do  not  have  the  money.  There 
Is  no  State  In  the  Nation  that  is  not 
better  able  to  care  for  its  schools  than 
is  the  National  Government.  There  Is 
no  State  In  the  Nation  that  is  not  better 
able  to  take  care  of  the  problems  of  its 
cities  than  is  the  National  Government. 
This  Is  another  example  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  entering  a  field  In 
which  it  has  no  constitutional  author- 
ity. Even  If  It  did  have  the  constitu- 
tional authority,  we  do  not  have  the 
money  with  which  to  do  it.  Every  dol- 
lar that  will  go  to  these  cities  will  have 
to  be  borrowed,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
will  go  Into  the  program  will  have  to 
come  out  of  the  National  Treasury.  We 
do  not  have  the  money  in  the  National 
Treasury.  We  have  a  debt  of  $292  bil- 
lion, on  which  we  ought  to  begin  pay- 
ing something.  We  have  been  running 
deficits  more  often  than  not  for  25  or  30 
ycarv     Where  is  it  all  going  to  stop? 
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Is  ;:  the  obligation  of  the  National 
Government  to  assume  all  the  problems 
or  the  cities  of  the  Nation,  of  all  the 
sch  )o:  di.^tnc's  of  the  Nation,  of  the 
loca.1  tO'Ans  and  cities  of  the  Nation?  I 
say  it  is  r.o:  For  that  reason  I  oppose 
the  bill.  As  I  stated,  I  have  no  illu- 
sions about  the  Senate  passing  the  bill, 
because  I  know  what  the  Senate  has 
done  on  similar  matters.  I  believe  we 
should  follow  the  Constitution.  If  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  do  so.  we  should 
amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
this  matter,  and  not  usurp  the  rights  of 
the  States  and  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  field  in  which  it  has  no  au- 
thority. That  Ls  my  position  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

M;-  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  In 
reply  to  the  Senator's  statement  with 
respect  to  the  ability  of  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities to  meet  the  heavy  demands 
for  public  transportation,  planning,  and 
growth.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
since  1950  State  and  local  debt  has  risen 
169  percent,  or  15  times  as  fast  as  the 
Federal  debt,  which  has  risen  only  11 
percent. 

In  connection  with  the  program  for 
improving  transportation,  the  record 
will  reflect  the  fact  that  this  program 
will  not  be  a  net  loss  but  that  it  is  a 
loan  program,  and  if  the  program  fol- 
lows the  history  of  the  college  housing 
program  we  can  fully  expect  that  all  of 
the  money  will  be  returned  with  inter- 
est to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  that  point,  I 
may  say  that  from  1787,  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  at  Philadelphia. 
until  1937 — 150  years — the  United  States 
had  spent  $157  billion  to  meet  Govern- 
ment expenses.  Within  the  last  2  years, 
S159  billion  has  been  spent  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Government.  In  other  words, 
during  the  past  2  years  $2  billion  more 
has  been  spent  in  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government  than  was  spent  in 
the  first  150  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  that  is 
not  a  sound  fiscal  operation.  It  is  my 
firm  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
to  reduce  Government  expenses  rather 
than  to  increase  them. 

Tlie  Senator  referred  to  the  housing 
bill.  I  should  like  to  know  the  authority 
for  the  housing  bill  under  the  Consti- 
tution. If  the  Senator  has  an  answer  to 
that  Question,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  him 
state  what  authority  the  Goverrunent  has 
for  entering  the  housing  field  in  each 
State  and  in  each  city. 

Mr.  BUSH  M:  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Suu;.  Carolina  will  yield  to 
me.  I  shall  be  glad  to  comment  on  that 
question,  if  he  would  care  to  have  me 
do  so,  because  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  an- 
swer my  query. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  for  not  having,  to  any 
great  degree,  a  transportation  problem 


in  the  State  of  South  Carohna.  I  believe 
the  problem  of  mass  transportation  Is 
not  an  aggravated  one  in  that  area,  and 
that  is  very  fortunate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  South  Carolina  has  that  prob- 
lem ;  the  question  is  whether  there  is  any 
authority  under  the  Constitution  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  enter  that  field. 
The  next  question  is.  Where  will  the 
money  come  from.  If  we  go  into  that 
field?  I  realize  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  makes  the  point  that  South 
Carolina  does  not  have  such  a  problem, 
and  therefore  I  should  not  be  taking  the 
position  I  am  taking.  But  that  is  an 
altogether  incorrect  position  for  him  to 
take. 

Mr  BUSH.  May  I  continue  with  my 
point']'  I  want  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  Senator's  question  as  to  what  busi- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
question  of  mass  transportation  is,  any- 
way. 

There  are  many  issues  in  towns  within 
a  State  which  are  communal  in  nature. 
In  such  cases,  the  State  itself  frequently 
takes  the  leadership  in  studying  the 
problems  on  behalf  of  the  towns,  and 
even  finances  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, so  that  a  satisfactory  result  may  be 
accomplished.  The  State  will  secure  the 
best  advice  and  widest  advice  which  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problems 
concerned. 

In  this  instance,  a  similar  situation 
exists  among  many  of  the  great  con- 
gested areas.  In  other  words,  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  Chicago.  Phila- 
delphia, New  York.  Los  Angeles,  and 
many  other  large,  congested  areas  are 
not  dissimilar  They  are  quite  similar. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  inappropriate,  it 
seems  to  me.  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  interest  itself  in  trying  to  fmd  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  which  will  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  cities  where  the 
problem  is  acute. 

What  appeals  to  me  in  the  bill  is  the 
urban  planning  grants  and  assistance 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  offer- 
ing in  trying  to  find  solutions  for  a  very 
aggravated  transportation  problem. 
The  problem  itself  is  somewhat  aggra- 
vated, not  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  by  interstate  commerce,  over  which 
Congress  certainly  has  the  authority  to 
legislate.  The  area  comprising  the  State 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  tMr. 
WiLLi.'.Msl  and  my  State  of  Connecticut, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  State  of  New 
York,  poses  a  communal  problem  Penn- 
sylvania also  has  a  very  direct  interest 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  that  is  an  Interstate 
problem.  Therefore.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  question  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  bill;  in  fact.  I  should 
say  there  is  far  less  question  about  that 
than  about  many  other  bills  in  which 
Federal  assistance  has  been  sought.  The 
problem  sought  to  be  solved  by  the  bill 
has  national  proportions. 

The  development  of  the  highways, 
which  has  been  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  to  a  great  extent,  through 
the  system  of  interstate  defense  high- 
ways, under  an  act  passed  in  1956,  has 
aggravated  the  problem  materially. 

So  I  believe  the  national  interest  is 
involved.     The  que.stJon  is  how  to  un- 


freeze the  terrible  congestion,  which  Is 
getting  worse  and  worse  in  the  big  cen- 
ters of  population,  which  are  important 
factors  in  industry  and  commerce,  and 
therefore  in  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut, 
whom  I  hold  in  the  highest  esteem,  I 
realize  that  a  transportation  problem  ex- 
ists in  the  cities  of  Connecticut  and  of  a 
number  of  other  States,  perhaps  even  in 
my  own  State.  However,  that  is  not  the 
question  on  which  I  am  hinging  my  argu- 
ment. The  problem  exists,  no  doubt;  but 
the  problem  should  be  met  by  the  States 
and  the  cities  involved,  not  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  know  of  no  constitu- 
tional authority  which  would  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  attempt  to  solve 
the  transportation  problems  of  the  cities. 

If  interstate  questions  are  involved — 
questions  of  the  national  defense  or  of 
traveling  from  one  State  to  another — I 
can  see  a  basis  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enter  into  the  question. 

Mr.  BUrH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  THURMOND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUCH.  That  is  the  question 
which  is  involved.  There  is  an  inter- 
state question  in  the  very  area  I  was 
discussing.  That  is  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem- 
Mr.  THURMOND.  The  problem  is  one 
for  each  State  to  solve  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  States,  as  the  States  have 
done  in  the  past  in  connection  with 
interstate  bridges  and  highways  such  as 
to  have  them  meet  at  certain  points,  and 
so  forth.  But  it  is  still  a  local  problem. 
Unless  an  Interstate  problem  affecting 
the  Nation  is  involved.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  Federal  Government  has  authority 
to  enter  into  this  field.  The  States  in- 
volved could  enter  into  compacts,  as 
some  States  have  done  with  respect  to 
regional  education,  for  instance.  When 
I  was  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  my 
State  entered  into  a  compact  with  a 
number  of  other  States  with  respect  to 
regional  education.  Five  States  were 
joined  in  that  compact. 

I  believe  the  problem  of  ma<-s  trans- 
portation is  one  on  which  the  States 
should  work  together.  The  great  pre- 
ponderance of  the  problem  rests  in  the 
urban  areas  of  each  State.  A  few  high- 
ways may  cross  from  one  State  to  an- 
other, but  the  main  purpose  of  the  bill, 
as  I  construe  it.  is  to  help  the  urban 
areas  to  provide  for  tran.sportation 
studies  and  to  help  .solve  them 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield '' 

Mr  THURMOND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Federal  Government 
has  subsidized  almost  every  form  of 
tran.sportation  in  the  United  States  ex- 
cept the  railroads.  Involved  in  the  prob- 
lem of  ma.ss  transportation  is  the  fact 
that  we  must  come  to  grips,  in  part,  with 
the  problems  of  the  railroads,  particu- 
larly those  which  are  connected  closely 
with  commuting  to  and  from  the  major 
cities.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  today  holding  hearings  in  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  in  connection  with  this 
very  problem.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  a  Federal  agency,  as  the 
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Senator  knows.  So  Uiere  is  nothing  new 
about  the  Federal  Government  having 
an  interest  and  a  stake  in  this  situation. 
It  is  a  Federal  responsibility. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  there  a  segrega- 
tion of  grants  and  loans,  and  so  forth, 
for  interstate  problems,  as  compared 
with  problems  directly  affecting  the 
urban  areas  in  a  State? 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tors  question  correctly,  I  should  say  that 
any  loan  made  under  the  bill  within,  let 
us  say,  the  city  of  New  York  would  have 
a  direct  benefit  on  the  welfare  and  the 
convenience  of  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut,  where  a  tri-State  situ- 
ation is  involved,  without  any  doubt. 
For  instance,  if  there  is  a  more  adequate 
mass  transportation  system  m  the  vast 
metropolitan  area  of  New  York,  includ- 
ing New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  much 
of  the  automobile  traffic  would  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  movement  in  the  city 
of  New  York  would  become  more  efficient 
and  more  viable.  The  city  would  be- 
come a  better  place  in  which  to  work 
and  live.  That  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  people  from  other  States  who 
come  from  all  the  States  and  of  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  those  States  should  not  join  to- 
gether and  solve  this  problem  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  the  solution  of 
the  problem  will  eventually  devolve  up>on 
them.  What  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
will  do  under  the  bill  will  simply  be  to 
assist  in  the  premises  in  order  to  provide 
some  wise  planning  and  research. 

With  respect  to  the  question.  What  is 
the  best  way  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  fiscal  responsibility,  I  think 
the  Senator's  argument  about  the  im- 
propriety of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  partioilfiLr  matter  is  not  consistent 
with  the  actual  facts  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator 
knows,  of  course,  that  the  bill  provides 
for  planning  grants  for  the  cities,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  BUSH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  grants  will  be 
used  by  the  cities  within  the  State 
boundaries.  There  may  be  a  few  iso- 
lated instances  in  which  they  may  cross 
State  boxmdaries.  However,  the  bill  is 
designed  primarily  to  help  cities  and 
urban  areas,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Did  the  Senator  ask  me 
a  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  did. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  sorry;  I  did  not  hear 
the  Senators  question. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  biU  is  de- 
signed primarily  to  be  of  assistance  to 
cities  and  urban  areas.  It  is  not  de- 
signed as  an  interstate  bill.  It  is  de- 
signed primarily  to  help  cities  and  urban 
areas. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  where  the  prob- 
lem is.  But  that  problem  also  affects 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  citizens  who  move  back  and  forth 
between  those  areas  and  in  those  areas. 
So  the  problem  is  not  only  a  local  one; 
it  also  involves  the  aieas  around  the 
great  metropohtan  centers. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  all  the  States 
are  contiguous;  and  I  do  not  think  that 


answer  should  be  taken  a-s  a  plausible 
one,  because  a  problem  m.  any  State 
might  afiect  the  people  in  adjoining  or 
continguous  States. 

When  It  is  said  that  these  problems 
are  interstate  problems,  let  me  say  that 
the  problems  to  which  this  bill,  as  \  con- 
strue it.  is  primarily  directed  are  city 
and  urban  problems,  not  interstate 
problems. 

Of  course,  in  a  few  isolated  instances, 
they  might  be  interstate  problems ;  if  so, 
they  could  be  considered  separately. 

But  the  bill  is  entitled  "to  amend  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 — re- 
lating to  urban  planning  grants — and 
title  II  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955 — relating  to  puulic  facility  loans — 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
and  their  public  instrumentalities  in  im- 
proving mass  transportation  services  in 
metrofKjlitan  areas." 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  the  bill  is  designed  to  help  the 
metropolitan  areas. 

My  position  is  that  the  metropolitan 
areas  should  solve  these  problems  them- 
selves, and  should  not  attempt  to  dump 
them  into  the  lap  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. The  National  Government  al- 
ready has  all  the  problems  it  can  deal 
with,  including  the  matter  of  national 
defense,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  Nation,  and  even  to  the  very  survival 
of  the  Nation;  and  we  should  be  pro- 
viding more  missiles  and  more  airlift, 
and  so  forth,  and  should  be  concentrat- 
ing on  the  things  the  Constitution  says 
are  primarily  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Government.  We  should 
leave  to  the  States  and  to  the  cities  the 
things  which  are  primarily  their  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  National  Government  has  gone 
Into  all  kinds  of  other  fields;  and  I  real- 
ize that  the  problem  dealt  with  by  this 
bill  is  a  similar  one. 

But  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  National 
Government  has  no  constitutional  au- 
thority to  do  those  things;  and  even  if  It 
does  have  such  authority,  it  does  not 
have  sufBclent  funds  to  deal  with  them. 

Today,  there  is  an  attempt  to  concen- 
trate more  and  more  authority  in  Wash- 
ington and  to  have  the  National  Gov- 
ernment solve  almost  every  conceivable 
problem.  But  that  was  not  the  intent  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  in  1787;  neither 
was  it  the  intent  of  those  who  wrote  the 
various  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

All  these  additional  moves  are  attempts 
to  chip  ofT.  here  and  there,  the  Consti- 
tution Itself.  In  short,  today  we  have 
been  violating  the  Constitution  and  its 
provisions  in  regard  to  the  three  separate 
and  independent  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  certainly  we  shall  be  vio- 
lating the  Constitution  if  we  have  the 
National  Government  operate  in  the 
field  of  transFKjrtation  in  the  cities  and 
other  urban  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
committee  I  objected  to  the  backdoor 
method  of  financing  the  bill.  However, 
I  consider  the  bill  of  sufficient  merit  to 
justify  its  enactment,  even  though  I  ob- 
ject to  the  financing  method,  for  I  see  no 
jxtssibility  of  avoiding  that  method  of 
financing  the  bill. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OF-PICER  (Mr. 
MOKBOKEY  ;n  tlie  ciiair'.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  coming 
from  an  area  which  pays  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  taxes  received  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  has  to  han- 
dle probably  50  or  60  percent  of  the  prob- 
lem involved  in  the  bill.  I  should  like  to 
declare  to  the  Congress,  first,  my  tre- 
mendous respect  for  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  who 
has  laid  the  constitutional  problem  be- 
fore us.  He  is  entirely  correct;  and  I 
think  my  colleagues  have  been  entirely 
correct  in  their  efforts  to  answer,  be- 
cause it  is  a  perfectly  proper  question  to 
be  answered  on  the  record. 

In  our  area,  we  have  metropolitan 
areas  and  cities  which  are  parts  of  the 
States,  whereas  in  the  report  these  met- 
ror>olitan  areas  are  dealt  with  as  parts 
of  the  Nation.  Hence,  the  Nation  can 
deal  with  these  problems,  whereas  we 
must  deal  with  them  through  the  States. 

It  is  true  that  some  States,  such  as 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  help  with  the  commutation 
problem.  The  Federal  Goverrunent  is 
involved  because  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce factor.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
Congress  passed  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1958,  which  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  approximately  $500  milUon  for 
guaranteed  loans  to  the  railroads. 

The  second  reason  why  we  must  deal 
with  this  problem  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  conducting  an  extremely 
large  highway  construction  program. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  facts  in 
regard  to  the  commuter  railroad  busi- 
ness is  that  it  takes  between  10  and  20 
lanes  of  highway — according  to  the  esti- 
mate made  by  the  staff  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey — to  replace  a  2-track 
commuter  railroad.  In  short,  mass 
transportation  takes  some  of  the  very 
great  burdens,  and  avoids  the  necessity 
to  construct  many  roads. 

On  pages  2  and  3  of  the  committee  re- 
port is  to  be  found  an  estimate  in  that 
cormection — naniely,  that  the  American 
Municipal  Association,  in  a  survey  of 
mass  transF>ortation  in  five  major  cities, 
estimated  that  if  New  York,  Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Cleveland  were 
to  lose  their  rail  commuter  service  it 
would  cost  $31  billion,  with  30-year  4- 
percent  financing,  Lo  build  the  highways 
necessary  to  serve  a  comparable  number 
of  people. 

In  short,  although  I  deeply  respect  the 
argument  which  has  been  made,  I  desire 
to  point  out  that  this  bill  deals  with, 
first,  an  interstate  problem;  second,  a 
roadbuilding  problem;  third,  a  problem 
of  the  facilitation  of  commerce  and  trade 
and  the  ability  to  get  people  to  work — all 
of  which  are  directly  and  importantly  of 
interest  to  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  coming  from 
the  largest  commutation  center  in  the 
country,  I  join,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Wh-liamsI.  in  en- 
dorsing the  bill;  and  I  think  enactment 
of  the  bill  is  fully  justified  under  modern 
concepts  and  modem  constitutional 
principles,  because  of  the  new  situation 
which  has  arisen  because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  technology. 
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Mr  DODD  Mr  President  I  am  vf-v 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  bill.  All  'Aho  1:vm 
m  Connecticut  nefnl  very  much  the  i;>-'.p 
thi.s  bill  will  provide 

Like  the  Senator  from  New  Y-rk  Mr 
Javits  .  who  .spok'=>  a  moment  a^jo.  I  ani 
particuarly  conscious  of  the  constitu- 
tional questions;  and  I  understand  the 
difficulties  which  confront  our  colleague. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond  I . 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  help  is  very 
badly  needed  in  the  heavily  congested 
areas,  such  as  the  State  in  which  I  live. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Wn.- 
LiAMsl  for  giving  leadership  to  this 
measure ;  and  I  also  wish  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
BrsH  who  has  done  great  work  in  this 
field  Both  of  them  deserve  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people  of  our  respective 
State.^  and  also  the  gratitude  of  the 
Senate 

Mr  THT'PMOND  Mr.  President,  in 
repb'  to  tiie  .:a:ement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  about  making 
loans  to  the  railroads,  let  me  state  that 
the  theory  for  that,  as  I  understood  it, 
was  that  they  were  vital  and  essential 
to  the  national  defense  In  short,  in  the 
event  of  emergency,  the  railroads  will 
be  needed  for  transportation  from  one 
side  of  the  country  to  the  other;  they 
will  be  needed  to  haul  troops,  equipment, 
and  materiel.  That  was  also  the  main 
argiunent  which  was  advanced  when 
this  mass  transportation  program  was 
brought  forward. 

A  Similar  argument  was  made  in  re- 
gard to  che  highway  system  and  the 
program  for  it— namely,  that  the  high- 
ways are  needed  in  order  to  provide 
transportation  across  the  Nation — from 
north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west — 
in  order  to  haul  equipment,  tanks, 
troops,  and  other  necessary  items  in  the 
event  of  an  emertjency.  In  fact,  I  pre- 
dict that  perhaps  they  will  also  be 
needed  to  facilitate  the  hauling  of  mis- 
siles, because  I  believe  it  will  not  be  too 
long  before  we  shall  have  transportable 
bases  for  missiles.  That  factor  is  highly 
important,  because  the  Communists 
could  zero  in  on  our  missile  ba.ses.  Just 
as  we  have  the  Polaris  submarines, 
which  are  movable  bases  under  the 
water,  if  we  have  movable  bases  for  our 
misailes,  they  can  move  up  and  down 
the  highway  and  up  and  down  the  rail- 
road. In  that  way  the  Communists  will 
not  be  able  to  zero  in  on  them. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  railroads  and  the  interstate  high- 
ways are  essential  to  our  national  de- 
fense. That  was  the  theory  on  which, 
as  I  understood,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment entered  this  field. 

Someone  has  said  the  cities  need  help. 
I  certainly  do  not  deny  there  is  help 
needed.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
cities  probably  need  help.  But  I  say 
there  is  only  one  of  two  ways  to  do  it: 
One  is  to  let  the  cities  or  States  finance 
and  provide  for  it.  and  the  other  is  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  delegate  this  field  to  the  Na- 
tional Government.     It  has  never  been 


delegated,  and  th.ert'fore  it  is  reserved 
to  the  Stalt's. 

F'or  tho.se  reavsons,  I  think  it  is  clear 
tlia:  the  National  Government  does  not 
have  authority  to  go  into  this  field. 
Furthermore,  we  do  not  have  the  money, 
if  we  desired  to  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill   <S.  3278  >    was  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Prelsdent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  considering  S.  3548. 
be  authorized  to  meet  tomorrow  to  hold 
hearings  while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 
I  may  state  that  I  have  cleared  this  re- 
quest with  the  leadership  and  I  have  also 
cleared  it  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  who  objected  to  a  similar 
request  a  few  days  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row. 


INCLUSION  IN  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PUBLIC  CONVENIENCE  AND  NE- 
CESSITY LIMITATION  ON  THE 
TYPE  AND   EXTENT  OP  SERVICES 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  Nt  1630.  Senate  bill 
1543. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS 
1543)  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  to  authorize  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  include  in  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
limitations  on  the  type  and  extent  of 
services  authorized,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i^  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce with  an  amendment. 


AMENDMK.NI  OF  PUBLIC  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROVISIONS  OF  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY ACT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
biU  to  amend  the  public  assistance  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
enable  the  States  to  establish  more  ade- 
quate general  assistance  programs. 


Joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  are 
the  other  majority  members  of  the  8r>e- 
cial  Senate  Committee  on  Unemployment 
Problems:  Senators  McNamara,  of  Mich- 
igan: Clark,  of  Pennsylvania;  Randolph, 
of  West  Virginia;  Hartke,  of  Indiana; 
and  McGee,  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This 
legislation  was  a  historic  step  toward  the 
solution  of  social  welfare  programs  In 
this  country 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  drafted 
with  the  conviction  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  would  be  able  to 
care  for  their  personal  and  social  needs 
through  their  work  and  income,  and 
that  the  only  sound  basis  of  a  social 
welfare  program  is  a  healthy  economy 
with  a  rate  of  growth  which  will  assure 
jobs  and  a  fair  return  to  workers.  To 
this  was  added  the  security  of  mass  in- 
surance: that  by  taking  a  small  percent- 
age of  income  regularly  citizens  could  be 
insured  against  the  major  hazards  of 
old  age. 

In  addition,  the  Social  Security  Act 
reflected  an  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  some  needs  could  not  be  met  through 
insurance  programs.  In  keeping  with 
our  moral  principles  regarding  the  worth 
of  every  individual,  we  recognized  a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  citizens  who.  through 
some  misfortune,  were  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves.  The  act  provided  for 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  to 
assist  in  care  of  the  aged,  dependent 
children,  and  the  blind.  In  1950  the 
permanently  disabled  were  added  to 
those  eligible. 

Through  the  years,  improvements  have 
been  made  in  coverage  and  in  the  amount 
of  benefits  to  keep  the  programs  in  line 
with  economic  and  social  changes.  Only 
one  group  of  needy  persons  Is  still  ex- 
cluded from  Federal  assistance.  These 
are  the  some  400,000  ca.ses  in  the  general 
assistance  category  where  State  and 
local  governments  must  bear  the  full 
cost. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  in  most 
instances  the  States  have  been  unable 
to  maintain  adequate  services  and  that 
the  general  as.slstance  recipients  are 
among  our  most  neglected  citizens.  Fed- 
eral participation  would  enable  the 
States  to  provide  somewhat  comparable 
servi  es  for  these  needy  people. 

The  hearings  conducted  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems 
brought  out  the  need  for  this  program. 
In  14  States  the  underemployed  and  the 
unemployed  who  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  are 
generally  ineligible  for  general  assist- 
ance. 

In  17  States  the  local  communities  are 
expected  to  bear  the  ftill  cost,  and  conse- 
quently the  programs  are  often  very  in- 
adequate, especially  in  areas  of  chronic 
unemployment.  The  testimony  given  to 
the  committee  about  the  suffering  of 
thousands  of  American  children  was 
shocking.  If  a  father  Is  not  covered  by 
unemployment  Insurance,  or  if  he  has 
exhausted  his  benefits,  and  if  he  is 
medically  approved  as  employable,  then 
in  several  States  neither  he  nor  his  fam- 
ily is  eligible  for  any  kind  of  benefits. 


We  had  extensive  evidence  of  families 
without  sufUcient  food  for  minimum 
health  needs,  of  children  without  sufB- 
cient  clothing  to  start  school,  and  of 
great  numbers  of  children  for  whom  the 
school  hot  lunch  was  the  only  substantial 
food  in  their  day.  I  believe  that  anyone 
who  reads  the  testimony  in  the  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Unemployment 
Problems  will  agree  that  this  is  a  most 
serious  problem.  A  system  of  State  pro- 
grams in  which  the  Federal  Government 
assumes  some  resjwnsibility  is  the  most 
equitable  solution  and  will  guarantee 
that  no  American  family  is  without  some 
place  to  turn  in  times  of  extreme  emer- 
gency. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  simimary  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  regarding 
public  assistance  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  recommendations  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Pctjlic  Assistance 

TTiere  Is  at  the  present  time  no  Federal 
assistance  progr.arn  for  the  unemployed  per- 
son. A  man  who  becomes  unemployed 
usually  assumes  thm  he  will  soon  be  called 
back  to  work,  or  thit  he  will  be  able  to  get 
another  Job  He  cuts  down  on  normal  ex- 
penditures, draws  on  his  resources,  and  relies 
on  unemployment  compensation  to  get  him 
through  the  period  between  layoff  and  re- 
turn to  work.  For  many  of  the  unemployed 
this  Is  a  typical  sequence  and  the  man 
resumes  work.  For  many  millions  of  Amer- 
ican workers  in  the  past  decade,  however, 
the  story  has  not  ended  this  way  And  If 
the  period  of  unemployment  compensation 
ends  while  the  worker  Is  still  unemployed,  he 
and  his  family  face  economic  disaster  and 
must  look  to  the  community  for  public  as- 
slst-uice. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  1930's,  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  assumed  responsibility 
for  providing  assistance,  or  relief,  and  for 
supplying  Jobs  for  the  unemployed.  With 
the  adoption  of  the  Social  Seciirlty  Act  and 
the  unemployment  insurance  system,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  public  assistance 
to  the  needy  was  returned  to  the  States  and 
to  local  governmental  units.  TTie  Federal 
Government  has  since  confined  Its  assistajice 
to  four  groups:  the  aged,  dependent  children, 
the  blind,  and  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 

In  practice,  counties  and  States  have  not 
as  a  general  rule  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  !\ssUUng  the  unemployed.  The  failure  to 
aid  those  who  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefits  was  described  In  detail  at 
every  hearing  conducted  by  the  committee. 
It  has  been  assumed,  apparently,  that  a  man 
who  wants  to  work  can  get  a  Job  within  the 
period  of  unemplojTnent  compensation,  but 
the  high  rate  of  exhaustions  following  long- 
term  unemployment  contradicts  the  assump- 
tion. 

The  belief  persists  widely  among  Americans 
that  the  man  who  experiences  continued  un- 
employment Is  personally  at  fault  and  that 
his  condition  Is  his  own  responsibility.  This 
view  Is  not  shared  by  those  who  deal  p^- 
•onally  with  the  problem.  A  district  super- 
visor of  public  asslsUnce  for  five  West  Vir- 
ginia counUes  who  has  been  In  social  welfare 
work  for  27  years  told  the  committee: 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  Just  a  moment 
about  the  results  of  unemployment.  It  Is 
heartbreaking  sometimes,  as  I  talk  to  some 
of  these  people  In  need,  that  I  am  in  the 
position,  or  our  department  is  In  the  posi- 
tion that  we  cannot  help  them.  They  want 
work.     They  want  work  that  produces;  they 


don't  want  work  that  Is  merely  set  up  as  a 
plan  instead  of  assistance.  They  want  work 
that  produces  a  commodity  that  is  useful. 
that  is  needed,  that  boosts  their  morale  and 
U  an  Incentive  to  make  better  citizens. 

A  man  came  Into  the  office  not  too  long 
ago  and  he  said,  "Lady.  I  am  not  disabled, 
and  I  don't  want  assistance.  But  •  •  •  I 
am  45  years  of  age,  I  have  two  children  In 
high  school,  the  rest  of  my  children  are  In 
the  grades,  and  they  can't  go  to  school  be- 
cause they  don't  even  have  shoes." 

I  wish  that  I  had  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem •  •  •.  My  department  has  been  criti- 
cized time  and  time  again  by  some  people 
who  are  cynical.  They  don't  like  to  see 
anybody  get  assistance;  in  fact  they  be- 
lieve anytxxly  who  gets  assistance  Is  no 
good  •  •  •.  They  have  never  had  a  bare 
cupboard  for  their  folks.  We  don't  know 
what  It  means  to  be  without  food  until  we 
experience  It,  until  we  see  It.  And  I  have 
seen  It. 

THE    ADVISORY    COUNCIL    ON    PLBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

On  January  1.  1960,  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Public  Assistance  appointed  a  year  earlier 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Issued  a  report.  The  Council's  rec- 
onunendatlons  Include  the  following: 

Extension  of  coverage  of  financially  needy 
people:  The  Social  Security  Act  should  be 
amended  to  add  a  new  provision  for  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  States  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  each  State  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  and  other  services  to  financially 
needy  persons  regardless  of  the  cause  of 
need  (Including  for  example,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  underemployed,  and  the  less  se- 
riously disabled) . 

Extension  of  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren program:  Under  existing  provisions  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  are  available  to  the  States  only  for 
the  assistance  of  children  deprived  of  sup- 
port or  care  because  of  the  absence,  death, 
or  Incapacity  of  one  parent  As  a  result.  In 
many  States  destitute  children  living  with 
two  able-bodied  parents  are  actually  penal- 
ized. On  the  premise  that  a  hungry,  ill- 
clothed  child  Is  as  hungry  and  Ul-clothed 
If  he  lives  In  an  unbroken  home  as  If  he 
were  orphaned  or  illegitimate,  the  program 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  should  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  any  financially  needy 
children  li.lng  with  any  relative  or  relatives 
"In  place  of  residence  maintained  by  one  or 
more  of  such  relatives  as  his  or  their  own 
home  " 

Residence  requirements:  The  great  ma- 
jority of  States  have  residence  requirements 
that  exclude  many  financially  needy  per- 
sons from  public  assistance.  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  should  be  avallahle  only  for  those 
public  assistance  programs  Imposing  no- 
residence  requirement  that  denies  any  needy 
person  In  the  State  help  to  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  entitled. 

Adequacy  of  assist.Tnce:  In  view  of  the 
evidence  of  unmet  need,  steps  should  be 
taken  by  Federal.  State.  .Tnd  local  govern- 
ments toward  assuring  that  assistance  pay- 
ments are  at  levels  adequate  for  healtlf 
and  well-being  •  •  •.  [Further]  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  exercise  greater 
leadership  In  assuring  that  assistance  pay- 
ments are  at  levels  adequate  for  health  and 
well-being  •  •  •.  [The  Federal  Govern- 
ment] should  promote  greater  public  under- 
standing as  to  what  constitutes  a  level  of 
living  sufficient  to  maintain  health  and 
well-being,  and  the  relationship  of  present 
p.nyments  to  such  level   •    •    •. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  Assistance  are  directed 
to  correction  of  the  same  deficiencies  in 
existing  programs  which  the  committee 
found  at  Its  hearings.  EUglbUlty  require- 
ments for  assistance  to  the  unemployed  are 
determined  by  State  and/or  local  gdvern- 
mental   units   and   vary   among   States   and 


among  localities  within  the  same  State 
(chart  18).  The  following  14  States  and  3 
Jurisdictions  provide  no  regular  assistance 
to  needy  families  with  employable  members: 
Arizona.  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia. 
Hawaii.  Iowa.  Louisiana.  Maryland  (except 
4  counties)  Mississippi.  M.ssourl.  Nevada. 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma.  Puerto  Rico. 
South  Carolina,  Texas.  Virgin  Islands,  and 
West  Virginia.  Four  other  States  provide 
no  general  assistance  to  employable  single 
persons  or  to  coupler  without  children. 

RESIDENCE     REQUIREMENTS 

Most  of  the  32  States  that  provide  some 
aid  to  employable  persons  place  varying 
limitations  on  the  availability  of  assistance. 
Twenty-two  of  t.h(«e  States  ha%e  residence 
requirements,  which  may  mean  that  con- 
tinuing assistance  is  not  available  except 
to  persons  who  have  been  In  the  State  (and 
sometimes  in  the  county)  for  l,  2,  3.  or  more 
years.  Two  SUtes  give  no  aid  to  nonresi- 
dents; the  20  other  States  with  residence  re- 
quirements provide  assistance  In  emergency 
situations  or  pending  the  return  of  the 
needy  person  to  his  place  of  legal  residence. 
A  man  who  moves  his  family  to  obtain  em- 
ployment thus  risks  being  ineligible  for  as- 
sistance should  he  be  laid  off:  In  that  case, 
he  would  be  in  a  worse  situation  than  If  he 
had  remained  home. 

Residence  requirements  Impose  particu- 
larly severe  hardships  on  migratory  workers. 
A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  made  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  this  problem,  so  the  Com- 
mittee on  Unemployment  Problems  took  no 
tertlmony  on  the  subject. 

As  long  as  public  assistance  Is  exclusively 
a  State  or  local  responsibility,  residence  re- 
quirements appear  to  the  States  to  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  people  from  leaving  locali- 
ties with  Inadequate  programs  to  take  up 
residence  In  localities  with  better  programs. 
A  Federal  program  providing  more  nearly 
equal  assistance  would  remove  this  Incentive. 

INADEQTJaTE  PROGR'.MS 

The  amount  of  general  assistance  provided  ■ 
In  States  which  do  take  care  of  needy,  un- 
employed persons  is  Inadequate.  According 
to  a  committee  study,  the  general  assistance 
programs  of  seven  States  meet  emergency 
needs  only.  Sixteen  States  Impose  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  asflstance  regardless 
of  the  need.  Other  States  which  have  no 
legal  maximums  have  actually  paid  less  than 
the  amounts  prescribed  as  minimum  be- 
cause funds  available  for  assistance  have 
been    limited. 

In  most  States,  general  assistance  stand- 
ards and  payments  are  lower — often  con- 
siderably lower — than  those  under  federally 
aided  programs.  In  October  1959,  the  aver- 
age monthly  payment  across  the  Nation  for 
a  general  assistance  case  was  $23  66  per  per- 
son. Even  payments  for  aid  to  dependent 
children,  which  are  lowest  In  the  federally 
aided  categories  and  generally  most  Inade- 
quate In  relation  to  need,  exceeded  the  aver- 
ages for  general  assistance  (chart  19).  The 
average  payment  p>er  dependent  child  In 
October  1959  was  atxjut  $28.33.  In  the  same 
month,  the  nationwide  average  pa>Tnent  to 
an  Individual  receiving  old-age  assistance 
was  $66:  aid  to  the  blind  averaged  $69  per 
Individual. 

One  of  the  conditions  for  receipt  of  Federal 
aid  In  the  programs  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
so  forth.  Is  that  assistance,  except  for  medi- 
cal care,  be  in  the  form  of  cath  payments  to 
the  individual.  About  one-third  of  the 
amounts  spent  for  maintenance  needs  (that 
Is.  for  needs  other  than  medical  care)  under 
the  States'  general  assistance  programs, 
however,  is  in  the  form  of  vendor  payments 
to  grocers,  landlords,  and  utility  companies. 
The  recipient  is  thus  deprived  of  effective 
choice  of  foods  or  other  items  of  consump- 
tion and  Is  marked  In  the  community  a«  a 
person  on  relief. 


i 

I, 

'mi 
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An    important    reason    for    1 

sistance  to  the  v;nemp;oyed  is 

The  costs  of  assistance   p.iynie 

n  .•*•  met  on  a  nearly  eqial  r,^u■^ls  hv  .  -  i;  i: 
Local  ViX-'-.  ire  U-sm.;;.'  DcI.-;' 
his  CIV--,   ;  ,ca1  communities 

mvich  narrj'A'pr  'ax  '•(i.-.e 

S"ti:e     C;    ■.■ernr:^.er":'s        M 

r:.ii;;itios  Ai.d  Sttvtes  -a  h:c 

h.t  by  chronic 

Co    provide    the    .arg  ■    ^unis    necessary    when 

unemp 


S'dt«    funds 
c  r.   property 


:tc  of  funds 
;  overall  are 


han  the  Federal  or 

"    ver.    local    com- 

:  ive  been  hardest 

.ment  are  least  able 


•n  but  ion    Is 
to   be  sv.rplu 


'e.l 


StJMMARY 


ippen 


ir. 


1  r 

;bi:i-} 
ex  ha 


men:  benef^'s  expire. 

y  Stcf-es  -Ahich  provide   assistance. 
depends    .pen  an  applicant's  hav- 

;s';-d  all  firr'.'.v  assets  A  person 
:;..«'  ha.^  dist'  >-d  '  his  home,  his  auto- 
rf.  bile  and  v  iri  .-  durable  household  goods 
bef  re  ^p',,:vl:,^  f  r  a.sslstance.  Certainly  re- 
q  iirenien^s  such  .-s  these  do  not  strengthen 
'he  imerr.pl  yed  person's  ability  to  find  work 
when  I    bs  be<~  'Vae  available. 

Sonie  measure  of  relief  has  been  attempted 
by  the  ciistrlb  rlon  of  surplus  foods  to  the 
unenip;  yed  This  type  of  relief  Is  Inade- 
quate as  weU  as  demeaning,  and  has  the 
addlt;  na;  disadvantage  of  providing  an  un- 
balanced .uid  unpalatable  diet,  because  dls- 


An  adequate  general  assistance  program 
Including  the  unemployed  would  provide  the 
necessary  supplement  to  our  unemployment 
Insurance  system  and  to  any  special  pro- 
grams of  retraining  or  rehabilitation  which 
may  be  developed.  It  would  also  be  con- 
sistent with  other  measures  designed  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  and  economic 
potential  of  communities  and  States  which 
have  fallen  behind  the  general  pace  of  eco- 
nomic development  In  this  country.  The 
more  successful  the  other  measures,  the 
smaller   the   reliance   on    general   assistance 

The  lack  of  a  nationwide  general  assistance 
program  leaves  a  serious  gap  In  our  total 
effort  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  persistent 
unemployment  In  a  rapidly  changing  econ- 
omy. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Fed- 
eral public  assistance  program  be  amended 
as  follows: 

1.  Federal  grants-in-aid  should  be  avail- 
able to  the  States  to  encourage  pach  State 
to    furnish    financial    assistance    and    other 


services  to  all  needy  persons,  including  the 
unemployed  and  underemployed. 

2  Federal  grants-in-aid  should  be  avail- 
able only  to  those  States  whose  public  assist- 
ance programs  Impose  no  residence  re- 
quirements which  deny  any  needy  person 
help  to  which  he  otherwise  would  be  entitled, 

3.  The  level  of  assistance  payments  should 
be  reviewed  and  made  adequate  for  health 
and  well-being. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  should  match 
State  and  local  funds  on  the  basla  of  an 
appropriate  formula 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  four  tables  com- 
piled by  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  These  tables  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  judging  the  size  and 
adequacy  of  the  various  forms  of  pub- 
lic assistance  and  of  the  general  assist- 
ance programs  of  the  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


'  Source  of  P'u.nds  Expe.vded  for  Ptblic  Assistance  Payme.nts,  Fi.scal  Year  Ended  Jine  30,  19.59 

T4Bt.E  I. — Special  types  of  public  assistance  and  general  assistance:  Expenditures  for  assistance  to  recipients,  by  program  and  source  of 

funds,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1959  {including  vendor  payments  for  medical  care) 


[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 

Expenditures  from— 

Pwoentate  distribution  by  progrsm 

*     1                              Program 

Total 

Federal  funds 

State  funds 

Local  fluids 

Total 

Federsl 
funds 

State  funds 

Local  funds 

Total 

$3. 574. 327 

$1,847,971 

$1,281,160 

$445,196 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

STMM*ial  tTPflfi  of  public  assistance        

3,148.114 

1. 847.071 

l.OSft.436 

243.707 

88.1 

100.0 

82.5 

54.7 

Old-aee  assistance       ..     

1. 868.004 

956.380 

8S.066 

244. 6«4 

1. 092.  347 

574. 351 

44.  515 

136.758 

KV>.  375 

282.690 

37.971 

8o.aw 

110.282 

99.338 

6.579 

27.507 

52.0 

2S  8 

2  5 

6  8 

59.1 

31   1 

2.4 

7.4 

51  2 

22.1 

SO 

&$ 

24  8 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

22  3 

AM  to  the  blind 

l.f 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 

&9 

Oenersl  assistance  .  

428.214 

224.724 

201.490 

11.9 

17.6 

45.$ 

Table  II. — General  assistance:   Expenditures  for  assistance  to  cases,  by  source  of  funds,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1959  ' 

(Amounts  In  thousands] 


SUU 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorailo  

Connecticut » 

Delaware 

DLstriet  of  Columbia 

Flori<la  '     

0«x>rKls.    

Hawaii..- 

Idaho* 

IllinoU  ' 

Indituia ., 

Iowa 

Kan.sae , 

Kentucky 

loiii.^iana  

-Maine  '      

.M:irylan'l , 

M-v'sivhusetts. 

.\;..^.-.,v..,,^i 

Missouri  


Total 
assist- 
ance in- 
cluding 
vendor 
pay- 
ments 
for  med- 
ical care 


$426,214 


16 

584 

1.474 

86 

25.280 

2.969 

7.266 

1,417 

1.133 

3.290 

662 

1.115 

22 

87.372 

10.830 

6.832 

2.210 

1.130 

5,600 

3.150 

X\M 

10,066 

64.807 

10,927 

160 

6,973 


Vendor  pay- 
ments for 
medical  care 


Amount 


$06,954 


(») 


423 


885 
1,970 
2,686 


14,836 

3,664 

3.836 

616 


51 
1.606 


2,038 

17.580 

3,544 


133 


Percent 
of  total 


22.6 


1.0 
72.4 


3.5 
66.4 
36.6 


.6 


25.9 
33.8 
65.8 
27.9 


.9 
61.0 


20.3 
27.1 
32.4 


2.2 


Total  Including  vendor  payments 
for  medical  care 


State  funds 


Amount 


$224,724 


15 

584 

1.474 

86 


3.269 

709 

1,133 


1,1U 


42.612 
"'1.086 


5.600 
1.567 
1.076 
2.145 
26.013 
866 


6,774 


Per- 
cent 


52.7 


98.8 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 


45.0 

50.0 

100.0 


100.0 

"7i"a 


100.0 
49.7 
49.0 
21.3 
40.1 
7.9 


96.7 


Local  funds 


Amount 


$201,490 


CO 


25.280 

2.969 

3.996 

709 


3.290 
662 


22 

14.760 

10.830 

5.832 

1,125 

1.130 


1.583 

1.081 

7.911 

38,794 

10,061 

160 

100 


Per- 
cent 


47.3 


1.2 


iOO.O 

100.0 

55.0 

50.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 

2.V7 
100.0 
100. 0 

50.9 
100.0 


50.3 
50.1 
78.7 
59.9 
92.1 
100.0 
3.3 


State 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada' 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey.    .   .. 

New  .Mexico  ' 

New  York    

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Okiaboma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  ■... 

Puerto  Rico 

Rlvxie  Island   . . . 
South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas* 

Utah 

Vermont  • 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington. 

West  Virginia  '... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 

assist- 
ance in- 
cluding 

vendor 
pay- 

menta 
for  med- 
ical care 


$3,084 

1.486 

198 

1.008 

13.467 

419 

40. 147 

3,400 

SSB 

50,407 

1,275 

4.611 

20.227 

154 

S.686 

486 

1.760 

482 

2.846 

1.751 

837 

35 

1.104 

14,628 

1,362 

12,474 

600 


Vendor  pay- 
ments for 
mtvliral  care 


Total  including  vendor  pay- 
ments for  medical  care 


Amount 


$2,368 

775 
30 

278 
2,167 

151 
7.130 
2,796 

261 
16.550 


742 
1.267 


687 

129 

1,423 


10 


2 
149 

2.108 
183 

2.687 
280 


Percent 
of  total 


76.8 
52.2 


15. 
27. 
16. 
35. 
14. 
79. 
43. 


32.8 


16.1 
4.3 


18.9 
26.4 
80.9 


1.1 


4.7 
13.5 
14.4 
13.5 
21.6 
40.6 


State  funds 


Amount 


$711 


^442 

360 

26,174 


29 

41.922 
360 

3.228 

29.227 

154 

2.559 

275 


1.751 

84 

35 

665 

14.628 

357 

417 

S» 


Per- 
cent 


2S.0 


47.0 
85.8 
63.3 


4.8 
83.2 
28.2 
70.0 
100. 0 
100  0 
70.0 
56.6 


100.0 
10.0 

100.  q 

51.2 

100.0 

26.2 

3.3 

47.1 


Local  funds 


Amoont 


$2,373 

1,486 

198 

1.008 

7.016 

60 

22.973 

3,490 

600 

8.485 

915 

1.383 


1.007 
211 

1.750 
482 

2.846 


76> 
530 


1.004 

12.066 

366 


P«r- 


77  0 

100.0 

100.0 

IOO.O 

62.1 

14.2 

46.7 

100.0 

OS  2 

16.8 

71.8 

30.0 


30. 0 
43.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


oao 

■«.'8 


73.8 
96.7 
52.0 


'  InvTlu'les  expemlitures  for  medical  care  program  administered  by  public  assist- 
■DeejMOcy  and  financed  from  funds  other  than  those  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to 
d«p«QllMlt  children.  ;ii<l  to  the  blind,  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
or  IMi^nd  assistance. 


>  Less  than  $500. 

>  F.stimated. 

•  Incomplete. 


1960 
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Table  \W.~Amount  expended  per  inhabitant  '  for  publtc  ass^stanc,  paynuuts  xru:lud.ng  medical  care  vendor  payments,  fiscal  yekr  ended 

June  SO,  1959 


T'.S.  average. 

Oklahoma 

Color.Mlo 

Liiiiifinna 

Washington . 

.M  assachusetta 

.ML«*OLlri . .... 

California   .., .. 

.\ri(i>ns.-ui . . 

.^l^iliuinii . 

T' v:l<      

.Minnesota 

(ieor«ia 

.M  is*i!isippi 

K;in«;»s.    

.North  Dakota. 

low  ;»       .. .. 

\  ffinont 

Florida 

Ure^oQ 

Wyoming  

Kfniufky 1.. 

.M.une 

.N.'W  ^feiieo 

Idaho 

Soutli  Dakota 

Connwticut  


Old-aire 
assist- 
ance 


$10.54 
35.20 
S4.80 

31.41 
20.78 
19.80 
1&8S 
18.82 
18.12 
•14  28 
14.52 
14.41 
14.27 
13.13 
13.06 
11.42 

Mase 

10.26 

•10.06 

0.66 

O.&S 

e.ae 

0.16 
9.04 
•8.01 
8.86 
8.7V 


Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 


•$5.42 

0.41 

•6.94 

•8.24 

8.09 

•5.32 

6.ue 

9.24 

•3.U6 

•2.25 

2.27 

4.87 

4.31 

X80 

•4. 19 

•4.48 

•4.53 

3.82 

4.26 

•5.33 

•3  63 

5.83 

•ii.43 

II.  17 

5.04 

6.14 

6.79 


Oeoerml 

aaiOst- 

anee 


AB> 


$2.42 

.M 

1.74 

•1.80 

5.28 

•2.07 

•1.40 

•1.76 

.06 

•(»)  - 

•30 

S.24 

.17 

.06 

•1.04 

•92 

2.(17 

•2.25 

•74 

•2.60 

Z16 

.37 

.1.31 

•50 

'03 

2.52 

•3.14 


•$0  51 
•.80 
•.17 
•.74 
•  33 
•59 

.90 

•1.22 

•.73 

•.20 

.45 
•.38 

.57 
1.22 
•.29 
M3 
•.53 

.25 
•.40 
•16 
•.  18 

•.as 

•.34 

•.22 

.  16 


APTD* 


NVbraska 

Wisconsin 

Tennessee 

.Montana 

Anton  a. 

.Nevada. 

Utah 

Ohio 

New  Hampshire 

Island.. 

n 

■  ..K...  l&Unds 

Illinois 

.Soiitii  Carolina 

Alaska 

New  York 

■  ■■   faroUna 

...  irglnla 

.New  Jersey 

Penn.<ylviinia 

District  of  Columbia. 

.Mary  kind 

Delawiue 

Virginia 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 


Old;age 
assist- 
ance 


$8  74 

8.48 

•8.34 

•8.27 

8.24 

7.96 

7.70 

7.65 

7.40 

7.  16 

7.03 

•6.68 

6.63 

6.  !S2 

6.  .M 


•3.25 
•2.93 
•2.26 
1  94 
•i.  83 
•1.74 

i.r2 


Aid  to  de~ 
p«ident 
children 


•$2.42 
3.96 

•5.12 

•4.05 

7.04 

3.85 

•6.  10 

•3.13 

•3.23 

7.76 

•5.16 

•4.3S 

6.M 

2.62 

8.07 

7.99 

•4.96 

•2.98 

•10.94 

•3.06 

•5.50 

>  •7.37 

•3.66 

3.86 

2.19 

6.97 

3.65 


Oeneral 

assist- 
ance 


4 

1 

•  • 


$1.02 

3.17 

.14 

48 

29 

74 

•2.02 

5.39 

•1.73 

4.18 

8.24 

•i.45 

6.80 

•.20 

3.50 

•3.03 

2.36 

•.69 

•2.34 

•2.63 

•1.37 

.73 

3.12 

•.28 

1.93 

.07 


AB> 


•$0.64 
•24 
•46 
•.47 

.57 
•72 
•.21 
•.30 
•37 
•13 
•21 
•.28 
•.30 

.37 

.46 
•.32 
•.65 
•.35 
•.26 
•16 
•1.20 
•23 
Mi 
•.50 
•17 
•.12 

.06 


APTD» 


•$0.86 

•44 
•1.08 
•1.79 

0 

0 
•2  02 

•85 

•.65 
•2.78 

•50 
•1.25 
•1.76 

1.34 

0 
•2.80 
•2.03 

0 

•1.72 
•1.07 
•1.00 
•2.65 
•1.39 
.53 

•81 

•1.64 

.96 


'  llasf<l  on  iwpul.-iUon  a.s  of  July  1,  ly."*.  excluding  .\rmed  F(jrcp<  overseas  c.otlmated 
bv  Hiiroau  of  Censu.'  with  excrptlon  of  Aia.<ka,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
I.^Iund-s;  (wpuiation  for  ttiese  jurisdictions  estimated  by  the  liurcau  uf  Public  Assist- 
ance. 

>  Aid  to  llu- blind. 

>  Aid  to  tlH>  (Mrmuncntly  aud  totally  disabled. 


<  \  endor  payments  for  mcdi«»l  care  (ler  inliabllanl  of  $1.06  for  Masfsachusetl*   71 
cent.";  for  N>w  York.  56  ccdIs  for  North  Dakota,  and  00  cents  for  Oregon. 
>  Lesf-  than  1  tent. 
•  Kstini3l«l. 
'  Incomplete. 
•Vendor  payments  for  medical  care  of  less  than  50  cents  per  Inhabitant. 


Tabue  III. — Proportion  of  population  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  {recipient  rates)  in 
:he   United  States.  June  19S9' 

[Except  for  general  assistance.  Includes  re- 
cipients receiving  only  vendor  payments 
for  medical  care.  Caution  should  t>e  used 
In  making  comparisons  with  earlier  rates 
because  of  revisions  in  population  esti- 
mates on  which  rates  are  based). 

OLD-ACE     ASSISTANCE 

Persons  aided  per  1.000  population  age 
65  and  over: 

VS.  average 156 


Louisiana 672 

Mississippi 446 

Alabama 406 

Oklahoma S84 

Puerto  Rico 378 

Georgia 356 

Colorado 330 

Texas 326 

Virgin  Islands 292 

Arlcansas 290 

Missouri 256 

South  Carolina 223 

California 215 

New  Mexico 211 

Alaslui 210 

Kentucky 205 

Nevada 201 

Tennessee 200 

Washington 200 

Arizona 176 

North  Carolina 169 

Massachusetts 157 

Florida .  151 

Utah _ 147 

MlnnesoUi 142 

Wyoming... ._ 139 

North  Dakota. -.1 135 

Vermont 133 

South  Dakota I  132 

Idaho 131 

Kansas 129 

West  Virginia 120 

Maine 115 

Montana 113 

Iowa 111 

Michigan 108 

Ohio.. 106 

'  Based   on   population   estimated  by  Bu- 
reau of  Public  AsslsUnce  as  of  July   1959. 


Table  III. — Proportion  of  population  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  {recipient  rates)  in 
the  United  States,  June  1959^ — Continued 

Persons  aided  per  1,000  population  age 
65  and  over — Continued 

Oregon  — 104 

Nebraska lOO 

Wisconsin 96 

Rhode  Island 83 

Ulinols 83 

New  Hampshire 79 

Indiana 70 

Connecticut 67 

Virginia 57 

New  York 55 

Hawaii 50 

Maryland 43 

Pennsylvania. 47 

District  of  Columbia 47 

Delaware 44 

New  Jersey 33 


Tabu:  in. — Proportion  of  population  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  {recipient  rates)  in 
the  United  States,  June  1959  ' — Continued 

Children   aided    per    1.000    population 
under  age  18 — Continued 

South  Dakota 30 

South  Carolina 29 


Georgia 

I>elaware 

Vermont 

Oregon 

Maryland 

Nevada 

Iowa 

Utah 

Michigan 

Massachusetts. 

Connecticut 

Kansas 

Ohio 

Texas 


Am    TO    DEPENDENT    CHILDREN 

Children  aided  per  1.000  population  un- 
der age  18: 

U.S.  average 


Puerto  Rico 

West  Virginia 

Mississippi 

Virgin  Islands 

Louisiana 

Okiaboma 

New  Mexico 

Alabama 

District  of  Columbia. 

Missouri 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

North  Carolina 

Rhode  Island 

Maine 

Arizona 

California 

New  York 

Alaska 

Pennsylvania 

Arkansas 

Hawaii 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Washington 


34 

141 
83 
62 
59 
58 
58 
65 
55 
62 
51 
49 
48 
46 
45 
44 
43 
41 
38 
37 
36 
35 
35 
33 
32 
31 
30 


- 29 

28 

25 

25 

25 

24 

. 24 

24 

23 

23 

22 

22 

21 

21 

Minnesota 20 

Montana 20 

Idaho 20 

Virginia 20 

North  Dakota 20 

Indiana is 

Wisconsin 13 

Wyoming 16 

New  Hampshire 16 

Nebraska 15 


aid  to  thk  blind 
Persons  aided  per   100.000  population, 
age  18  and  over: 

U.S.  average 


97 


Mississippi 467 

Pennsylvania *  237 

Arkansas 188 

North  Carolina I86 

Missouri *  184 

Kentucky 167 

Georgia 155 

Virgin  Islands 154 

California *  151 

Puerto  Rioo 151 

Louisiana 142 

Tennessee 133 

Oklahoma 128 

South  Carolina 127 

Arizona 119 

Texas 112 
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Table  III  -  -Propwrlujn.  u/  pupuiation  receiv- 
\-g  p-ibVc  assistance  [recipient  rates)  in 
•    ■■   '  ■    '  -  i   S' i^es,  June  1959  ^ — Continued 

P?r  '  -s     I    i   'i    per    100.000   popul*tk>n, 

agf  ;h  \rd     v-r     -C  (  :i*!iiut-<l 

N--.  -id  I 107 

An»k:i    10« 

N-     -ika 98 

D-.w^re.    89 

r      i\ 85 

K   -x  Mexico 85 

A           na 85 

V.      -  V.rglnla 86 

Montana 82 

Iowa 79 

Mtlne . 77 

Massachusetts 65 

Indiana 65 

New  Hampshire 62 

Ohio 61 

Vo-rv^orst 57 

M          sota 52 

■V.rginia 52 

Illinois 47 

Kansas 46 

"Washington 43 

Idaho 43 

District  of  Columbia 41 

Utah 41 

Wisconsin 40 

South  Dakota 38 

Michigan 36 

New  York 36 

Wyoming 34 

Colorado 39 

Hawaii 27 

North  Dakota 24 

Maryland 24 

N?w  Jersey 24 

Oregon 24 

Rhode  Island 22 

Connecticut 20 


AID    TO     TKK     PERMANXNTLT     AND    TOTALLY 
DISABLED 

Pers.<ns  aided  per  1,000  population  age 
ia-64: 

US.  average' 3.7 


Puerto  Rico 19.0 

Georgia 9  5 

Louisiana 9.  5 

Virgin  Islands 9.2 

Mississippi 8.  0 

Arkansas 8.  0 

Alabama 7.  4 

North  Carolina 7.3 

Oklahoma 7.  2 

West  Virginia 6.9 

Missouri 6.  6 

South  Carolina 6  5 

Colorado 6  0 

Rhode  Island 6.6 

New  Mexico 5.4 

District  or  Columbia 5.4 

Oregon 6.  1 

Kentucky 4.  g 

Utah 4.9 

Vermont 4.  2 

Tennessee 4. 1 

Washington ' 4.  l 

New  York 4.  0 

Montana 3  9 

Kansas 3.  8 

Maine 3.  7 

Massachusetts 3.  7 

Hawaii 8.  4 


Maryland 

Florida 

Wyoming 

Illinois 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota I_ 


8.2 
3  1 
8  1 
3    1 


Idaho 2 


Al&.^k.-t,   Ar.i 


r    4^    States,     rii      program    !.t 
.a.   Ind'.ar.a.   Iowa,  and  Nevada 


Xabi^  ill.  fr"p<>'.'i  >•  o;  popul^twri  receiv- 
ing public  a.».«i.?r  mce  {recipient  rates)  in 
the  United  St^Cr:-.  June  1959  ' — Continued 

Persons    aided    per     1.000    population 
age  18-64 — Continued 

Virginia 2.9 

Pennsylvania 3.  6 

Ohio 3.0 

Nebraska 3.  0 

New  Jersey... 1.8 

Connecticut 1.  6 

Delaware l.  3 

New  Hampshire 13 

Minnesota 1.  2 

Texas 1.  0 

Michigan l.  0 

California .  8 

Wisconsin .6 


GEN-IXAL     ASSISTANCK 

Persons  aided  per  1,000  population  un- 
der age  65; 

U.S.    average* 6.6 

Michigan 17.  7 

Indiana 14.  8 

Illinois 13.  9 

Ohio 13.  8 

Maine 9.  7 

Rhode  Island 9.4 

Delaware 8.  0 

New  York 7.8 

Washington 7.  7 

Pennsylvania 7.  4 

Connecticut 6.  7 

Minnesota 6.6 

Virgin  Islands 6.0 

New  Jersey j. 6.0 

Wisconsin . 5.  7 

Montana .» ., 5.  6 

New  Hampshire 6.3 

Arizona 4.  9 

California 4.  8 

Massachusetts 4.7 

Wyoming 4.  4 

Hawaii 4.  4 

Utah 4.  3 

Louisiana 3.  4 

Iowa 3.  0 

Kansas 2.  9 

Missouri 3.  9 

West  Virginia 2.5 

Colorado 2.  4 

Alaska 3.  3 

Nebraska 2.  2 

North  Dakota 2.  1 

District  of  Columbia 3.  1 

Kentucky 1.  9 

Tennessee 1.  8 

Maryland 1.  7 

Nevada 1.  6 

South  Dakota 1.6 

Puerto  Rico 1.3 

Georgia l.  3 

North  Carolina ^ }.2 

New  Mexico l.  1 

South  Carolina .8 

Mississippi .  7 

Arkansas .  5 

Alabama (») 

'  Average  for  46  States;  number  aided  not 
available  for  Florida,  Idaho,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,    Texas,   Vermont,   and    Virginia. 

*  Includes  recipients  of  payments  made 
without  Federal  participation.  Recipient 
rates  excluding  these  recipients  would  be 
as  follows:  California,  148;  Missouri,  168; 
Pennsylvania,  89. 

'Less  than  1  cent. 

:.!.-  M-rAP. 'HY  Mr-  President,  the 
b;".'.  -.v^.:"^:  :  am  introducing  today  would 
ac:   rr.;-:.  ;.  •.\-  following  thinps: 

v.: it.  It  would  establish  a  nt-v  title 
under  the  public  assistance'  provi.sMn.s  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  In  pfT'^rt  it 
means  a  fifth  cat/»<rory,  to  include  nr^dy 


individuals  and  their  fainiwes  who  are 
not  qualified  for  as.sistance  under  the 
present  titles  for  old  a«e,  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  the  bhnd,  and  the  disabled. 

Second  Federal  grants-in-aid  would 
be  made  available  to  States  with  ap- 
proved proprams  on  a  matching  basis  of 
50  percent  for  high  income  States  up  to 
70  percent  for  low  Income  States.  The 
Federal  maximum  would  be  $33  per 
month 

Third.  Adoption  of  the  program  would 
be  optional  for  the  States.  No  State 
will  be  required  to  establi-sh  an  approved 
program;  rather,  the  objective  is  to  en- 
courape  the  States  to  improve  their  pro- 
grams so  that  all  needy  persons  will  be 
eligible  for  some  aid  and  so  their  family 
life  can  be  strengthened. 

Fourth.  An  approved  State  program  Is 
one  which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  certifies  as  meeting 
the  usual  conditions.  The  bill  provides. 
in  addition,  that  the  Secretary  "shall  not 
approve  any  plan  which  imix>ses.  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  assistance  or 
welfare  service  under  the  plan  any  resi- 
dence requirement  which  excludes  any 
Individual  actually  residing,  permanently 
or  temporarily,  in  the  State." 

Fifth.  Those  SUtcs  which  elect  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  a-ssistance  pro- 
gram would  also  be  eligible  for  shght  In- 
creases in  the  maximums  under  present 
titles.  For  these  States  the  matching 
formula  for  all  categories  would  be  from 
50  to  70  percent  instead  of  the  existing 
50  to  65  percent.  The  Federal  maximum 
for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind 
and  to  disabled  persons  would  increase 
from  $65  to  $66  per  month,  while  aid  to 
dependent  children  would  go  from  $30  to 
$33.  with  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
viding five-sixths  of  the  first  $18  instead 
of  fourteen-seventeenths  of  the  first  $17. 
Thus,  under  the  expanded  program,  the 
maximum  Federal  contribution  would  be 
$33  per  month  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren and  general  assistance  ca.ses,  while 
It  would  be  twice  that  amount,  or  $66  per 
month,  for  old-age  assistance,  for  the 
blind  and  the  disabled. 

Sixth.  A  cost  estimate  supplied  by  the 
legislative  reference  specialists  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  shows  that  if  all  the 
States  elected  to  participate,  the  Federal 
cost  of  the  first  full  year  of  operation 
would  be  $289  million  for  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States  and  $30  million  for  admin- 
istration. Increases  in  the  present  titles 
of  the  public  assistance  program  would 
amount  to  an  additional  $61  million. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  estimated  annual  increase 
in  Federal  funds  available  to  each  State 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  this  estimate  has 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  several  as- 
sumptions. Since  the  conditions  in  the 
States  are  not  parallel,  it  Is  assumed  that 
some  States  might  receive  more,  and 
others  less,  than  the  estimate.  The 
States  which  now  have  comparatively 
adequate  general  assistance  programs 
would  receive  approximately  the  esti- 
mated amoiuats. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Public  Assistance:  SO  percent  to  70  percent 
Federal  participation  in  general  assistance 
payments  within  average  maximum  of  f33 
per  recipient .'  and  return  to  House-passed 
lersiofi  of  1958  amendments  for  OAA. 
ADC.  AB.  and  APTD^  (based  on  expendi- 
tures for  January  1960) — Annual  increase 
in  Federal  funds  for  assistance  for  general 
assistance  '  and  the  special  types  of  public 
assistance 

States  (In  order  of  per  capita  income)  : 

Total  61  States $346,100 


16  high   income 304.095 

19  middle  income 68.290 

16   low  Income 73,715 


Delaware 

Connecticut 

New  York 

California 

District  of  Columbia. 

New  Jersey 

Nevada 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Maryland 

Washington 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 


697 

3.690 

32.449 

24,916 

2.  194 

8,077 

200 

28,867 

5,890 

26.  829 

26,  808 

2.844 

7,494 

20,968 

1,912 


'  Federal  percent  applies  to  total  average 
payment  up  to  the  maximum. 

'  Federal  share  under  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  1958  amendments:  Maximum 
average  payments:  $66  per  recipient  In  OAA, 
AB.  and  APTD.  $33  per  recipient  In  ADC. 
First  part  of  average  payment:  four-fifths  of 
$30  In  OAA,  AB.  and  APTD;  five-sixths  of 
$18  In  ADC.  Second  part  of  average  pay- 
ment: 60  percent  to  70  percent  In  all  four 
programs. 

Federal  percent  for  State  equals  100  per- 
cent minus  State  percent.     State  percent  is 
computed  as  follows: 
State  percent       State'i^per  capita  Income  2 


60% 


US    average  per  capita 
Income  2 

'  Assumptions  underlying  estimates :  It 
was  assumed  that  there  would  be  Federal 
matching  at  least  on  the  State  and  local 
funds  released  from  OAA.  ADC,  AB,  and 
APTD  as  a  result  of  the  return  to  the  House- 
pa«ed  version  of  the  1958  amendments. 
States  were  divided  Into  two  groups  on  the 
following  basis:  (1)  States  with  compara- 
tively adequate  general  assistance  programs 
now,  as  determined  by  relatively  high  re- 
cipient rates  and  or  comparatively  high  ex- 
penditures per  Inhabitant.  The  released 
State  and  local  funds  plus  present  State  and 
local  expenditures  for  general  assistance  pay- 
ments would  be  matched  for  the  present 
number  of  general  assistance  recipients  up 
to  the  maximum  amount  permissible  with- 
in the  $33  maximum  average  or,  if  the  aver- 
a^<e  payment  in  January  1960  was  less  than 
$33  for  both  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
general  assUtance.  up  to  the  amount  that 
would  bring  the  general  assistance  payment 
to  the  level  of  the  average  payment  in  aid 
to  dependent  children.  The  following  States 
feu  In  this  group:  Arizona.  California,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware.  Hawaii.  Idaho,  niinols, 
Indiana.  Massachusetts.  Maine,  Michigan, 
Minnesota.  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Washington.  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming  (2)  States  that  will 
expand  the  scope  of  their  general  assistance 
programs  by  adding  recipients  to  the  rolls 
ajid  Increasing  payments  to  recipients.  The 
released  State  and  local  funds  plus  present 


Public  Assistance:  50  percent  to  70  percent 
Federal  participation  in  general  a.<isistance 
payments  uHthin  average  maximum  of  $33 
per  recipient,  and  return  to  House-passed 
version  of  1958  amendments  for  OAA,  ADC. 
AB,  and  APTD  (based  on  expenditures  for 
January  I960) — Xnnttal  increase  in  Fed- 
eral funds  for  assistance  for  general  as- 
sistance and  the  special  types  of  public 
€issistance — Continued 

States  (In  order  of  i>er  capita  Income) — Con. 

Indiana iq,  260 

Wyoming 516 

Oregon 3,  032 

Colorado 3,  615 

Missouri 8,  354 

Montana 2. 128 

Wisconsin 6,  756 

New  Hampshire 867 

Minnesota 8.  274 

Florida 5.  745 

Kansas 5,  359 

Texas 5,  152 

Arizona 1,  603 

Iowa 6,  811 

Nebraska 1,  701 

Maine 2,  123 

Utah 2,  585 

Virginia 2,  635 

Vermont 1.  399 

Idaho 2,  346 

Oklahoma 9,  955 

New  Mexico 2,514 

Louisiana 15,  423 

West  Virginia 4,746 

North  Dakota 2,945 

Georgia 7,345 

South  Dakota 2,408 

Tennessee 4.  oi9 

Kentucky 5,  493 

North  Carolina 6,336 

Alabama 4,  101 

South  Carolina 2,241 

Arkansas 2,  529 

Mississippi 900 

Alaska  ♦ 371 

Hawaii  • 673 

expenditures  for  general  assistance  papnents 
were  matched  In  full  except  for  Louisiana 
and  Oklahoma  where  only  the  released  funds 
were  matched.  These  States  Include:  Ala- 
bama, Alaska,  Arkansas.  Colorado,  District 
of  Columbia.  Florida.  Georgia.  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky.  Maryland.  Mississippi.  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  North  Caro- 
lina. North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota.  Tennessee.  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia. 

•  No^ ranked  on  basis  of  average  per  capita 
Income;  estimate  made  on  basis  of  60  per- 
cent Federal  matching. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
extension  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  and 
the  elimination  of  restrictive  residence 
requirements  for  general  assistance  are 
recommendations  made  by  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  Assistance.  This 
Coimcil  was  created  in  accordance  with 
section  704  of  Public  Law  85-840,  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  in  1958.  Ap- 
pointment was  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
introduction  to  the  Coimcil 's  report 
states  briefly  their  assiimptions  about 
the  social  security  program.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  section  of  the  in- 
troduction and  the  names  of  the  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  members  appear  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  list  Were  ordered  to  be  prints  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Public  Assistanci 
int«oduction 
The  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assistance 
was  appointed  early  in  1969.     It  held  seven 


meetings   from   February    1959    through   De- 
cember 1969. 

To  our  deliberations  we  brought  a  wide 
variety  of  backgrounds.  Some  of  us  had 
prior  knowledge  of  the  complexities  of  public 
assistance  programs  through  years  of  pro- 
fessional work  In  them.  Some,  though  we 
had  wide  experience  In  public  affairs,  were 
seriously  studying  public  assistance  for  the 
■first  time.  Also,  the  Council  not  only  em- 
bodied a  diversity  of  interests,  as  the  statute 
provides,  but  also  of  philosophies. 

Nevertheless,  by  the  democratic  process  of 
talking  things  through,  giving  and  taking, 
yielding  and  standing  firm,  we  came  to  agree 
on  certain  basic  premises.  These,  in  effect, 
are  the  warp  for  the  woof  of  our  recom- 
mendations. 

Briefly,  the  assumptions  underlying  all  our 
carefully  deliberated  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations are  that — 

Public  assistance  In  the  United  States  Is 
deep  rooted  In  our  Judeo-Chrlstlan  heritage 
with  Its  principle  that  man  Is  morally  re- 
sponsible for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men. 
The  maintenance  of  a  healthy,  dynamic 
economy  is  of  paramount  Importance;  the 
Nation  prospers  when  all  prosper;  social  se- 
curity works  best  when  there  are  Job  op- 
portunities and  full  employment. 

The  social  Insixrances  are  a  bulwark  against 
common  risks  to  financial  security. 

No  man.  woman,  or  child  should  go  hun- 
gry, be  cold  or  ill.  lack  shelter  or  otherwise 
be  In  need  without  the  opportunity  to  get 
effective  help. 

Voluntary  efforts  by  families,  churches, 
and  privately  supported  social  agencies  meet 
great  areas  of  need. 

Public  assistance  is  the  resource  when 
other  means  of  preventing  financial  need 
have  failed. 

In  our  complex  national  economy,  with 
Its  parts  Interdependent,  and  as  industry  re- 
locates and  individuals  and  families  move 
about  when  real  or  wishful  Job  opportunities 
open  up  far  from  home,  breadwinners  are 
subject  not  only  to  the  financial  risks  of 
death,  disability  and  old  age.  but  also,  to 
economic  risks  and  disasters  beyond  per- 
sonal control. 

Historically  and  by  function.  Government 
has  a  responsibility  for  those  whose  Income 
needs  are  not  met  by  benefits  from  social  or 
private  Insurance,  nor  by  voluntary  effort, 
nor  who  because  of  mental,  physical,  edu- 
cational or  vocational  deficiencies  or  mem- 
bership in  a  minority  group,  must  work  in 
such  low-paid  occupations  or  so  sporadically 
that  they  cannot  earn  enough  to  provide 
even  the  barest  necessities  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Public  assistance  payments  should  be  ade- 
quate for  health  and  well-being. 

The  Federal-State  partnership  In  public 
assistance  is  valid  and  desirable;  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  National  Government  par- 
ticipate financially  in  public  assistance;  the 
flexible  administration  of  public  assistance 
rests  properly  with  the  States  and  localities. 
It  has  been  both  a  great  responslbUlty  and 
a  great  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Council  ap- 
pomted  to  review  and  advise  on  an  immense 
program  Involving  the  lives  of  many  people 
and  the  dollars  of  many  taxpayers.  About 
4  out  of  every  100  men,  women,  or  children 
In  the  United  States  today,  netirly  7  million, 
depend  on  public  assistance  for  all  or  part 
of  their  Income.  The  public  assistance  pro- 
grams are  administered  by  59  State  agencies 
and  over  3,000  local  agencies.  Their  cost 
In  1958  totaled  $31/2  billion. 


Membershu>   of   the   Advisory   Council 

William  L.  Mitchell,  Commissioner  cf  So- 
cial Security,  Department  of  Hea  v:.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Washington.  DC,  Chair- 
man. 
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Friiut    Bai.e,    ojixsultant    to  the   Director, 

O-r.-A  f  C:. .;  in  J  Dff'T.-,e  Mobilization. 
VV\i.^;.l:.gc.jri,   D  '  ' 

Fi  u-ry  A  Bu.Us  former  ciiairman  or  tbe 
ix.i.-l       Generai      M.IL;..      Inc.,     Mluneapoll*. 

;  :.:.  E  Burton,  vice  president,  Cornell 
University,  Ittiaca.  NY. 

Wilbur  J  Cohen,  professor  of  public  wel- 
fare administration,  Unlverslt.  Michigan, 
school  of  social  work,  Ann  Artj_r.  M.ca. 

Miss  Loula  Dunn,  director.  America  Pub- 
i.f     Wflf '.re    Association.    Chicago.    111. 

M.-  Katherine  PoUak  ElUckson,  assistant 
director,  department  of  social  security,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial    Organizations.   Waslilngton.   DC 

Raymond  W.  Houston,  commissioner.  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Bernard  Lander.  asiux:late  professor  of  so- 
ciology. Hunter  College,  New  York:  chairman. 
Commission  of  Family  and  Youth  Welfare 
of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

William  R.  MacDougall,  general  counsel 
and  manager.  County  Supervisors  Associa- 
tion   of    California.    Sacramento.    Calif. 

WllUana  H.  Robinson,  chairman,  Illinois 
Commission  on  Public  Aid  and  Assistance, 
Chicago.  111. 

Charles  J.  Tobln,  secretary.  New  York  State 
Catholic  Welfare  Committee,  Albany,  NY. 

Rf>T.  William  J.  VlUaume.  executive  di- 
rector, department  of  social  welfare.  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In 
the  U.S.A..  New  York.  N.Y. 

M      McCarthy.     Mr.  President,  the 

bi..  :ik:ewise  carries  out  general  recom- 
mendations of  profe.ssional  groups  and 
individuals.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Recokd  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Joreph  P.  Anderson, 
executive  director  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers,  and  the  list 
he  submitted  of  individuals  represent- 
in?  various  national  organizations  which 
la.ur  legislation  of  this  type.  There  is 
included  al.so  a  list  of  professional  peo- 
ple who  have  given  their  personal  en- 
do  r-se.^i  «■:.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ar.d  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Tl£  OR D.  as  follows: 

N.^nONAL    SOCTAI. 

I  WEI.^^»E   A.ssEMBLT.  Inc. 

Sew  York.  NY  .  May  26,  I960 
Hon.   E  -r.tNE   J    McC.\RTirT 
U.S.   Senate.   WasMngton,   DC. 

De.\h  Senator  McC.artht:  In  my  capacity 
aa  chairman  of  a  clearinghouse  group  of  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  Interested  In 
1960  sodai  security  amendments,  recently 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly.  I  write  you  to 
convey  their  urgent  hope  that  you  will  spon- 
sor legislation  to  extend  Federal  aid  to  pub- 
lic assist.ince  for  all  needy  persons  without 
residence  restrictions  as  recommended  by  the 
Special  Commltiee  on  Unemployment  Prob- 
itnis.  I  enclose  herewith  the  statement  sup- 
porUng  tills  position  and  list  of  signatory 
organizations  and  Individuals. 

You  will  note  that  this  request  has  been 
endorsed  by  17  organizations  represent'ng 
millions  of  Individuals.  Including  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  the  American  Legion,  and  all  major 
tl'.d«  of  social  wolfare  activity.  It  has  also 
oeen  signed  by  outstanding  leaders  In  social 
welfare  Including  two  former  Social  Seciirlty 
Commissioners,  the  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  and  Ave  per- 
sons who  have  served  as  president  of  tixe 
National  Courcence  on  Social  Welfare 
Ih-se  j:.^  '  -V  ■f.^re  drawn  from  organl- 
zaiions  aj.d  .iidividuals  parUclpattng  In  tbe 
committee  on  social  Issues  and  policies  and 
the  ad  hoc  committee  on  residence  laws  of 


the  National  Social  Welfart  .\.^--»-iiibly  Other 
organizations,  including  the  Naiional  Coun- 
cil ot  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U£.A. 
and  the  American  I*ubllc  Welfare  Asaocla- 
tlon,  have  communicated  their  support  for 
••*".. s  position  in  s€i>arate  communications. 
H^ci  AC  sought  wider  social  welfare  support 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  forthcom- 
ing as  this  gap  In  our  national  protection 
against  want  Is  a  matter  of  top  priority  con- 
cern to  all  persons  working  In  this  field. 

..The  Investigations  and  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  Assistance  appointed  pur- 
suant to  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1938  make  it  amply  clear  that  legislative  ac- 
tion In  this  direction  Is  long  overdue. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  P.  Andixson 


sr.\tement  on  ptjiu-ic  assistance  tou  all 
Needy,  Addressed  to  Senator  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy, Chaieman  or  the  Special  Commit- 
tee ON  Unemployment  Problems 

The  undersigned  have  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Unemployment  Problems  lnc'.u:Ies 
a  recommendation  for  extension  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  all  needy  persons  and  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  residence  requirements  In  such 
arsistance.  We  hope  that  you  as  chairman 
of  this  committee  will  take  the  lead  in  spon- 
soring legislation  to  carry  out  this  recom- 
mendation In  connection  with  pending 
ameiidments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

ORGAN  IZATIONS 

AFL-CIO  Industrial  Union  Department,  by 
John  Brophy.  special  representative.         ' 

AFL-CIO  Community  Services  Activities, 
by  Julius  F.  Rothman,  special  representative 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  by 
Irvin  P.  Schloss,  legislative  analyst. 

The  American  Legion,  by  Randel  Shake, 
national    child    welfare    dlrecttir. 

Association  of  American  Indian  Affairs, 
Inc..  by  LiiVerne  Madlgan.  executive  director. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  by  Joseph 
H.  Reld,  executive  director. 

Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds,  by  Philip  Bernstein,  executive  di- 
rector. 

Family  Service  Association  cf  America,  by 
Clark  W.  Blackburn,  general  director. 

International  Social  Service,  American 
branch,  by  Mrs.  Susan  Pettis,  associate  di- 
rector. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  by 
Joseph  P.  Anderson,  executive  director 

National  Committee  on  Employment  of 
Youth,  by  Ell  B.  Cohen,  executive  secretary 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  by  Mrs 
Samuel  Brown,  chairman,  national  commit- 
tee on  public  affairs. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements  and 
Neighborhood  Centrs,  by  Miss  Fern  M.  Col- 
born,  secretary,  social  education  and  action. 

Esrex  West  Hudson  CIO  Council,  by  Alfred 
W.  Wagner,  director 

Pennsylvania  Citizens  Association,  by  A 
David  Bouterse,  executive  dtrectcM-. 

State  CharlUes  Aid  Association,  by  LoweU 
Iberg.  deputy  executive  director. 

Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan  Chicago, 
by  Robert  H.  MacRae,  executive  director. 

LNDrVIOUAUB 

Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  former  Commit.-;  i..-r 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Chester  R.  Brown,  lletiterant  colonel,  the 
Salvation  Arn. 

Dr.  Eveline  M  iv,.'  --  pr  -fessor  of  social 
work.  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  and 
former  president.  National  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare. 

Miss  Ethlyn  Chrlstensen,  executive  secre- 
tary. Public  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  TWCA 

Mii-.s  Fth  L  Chamberlain  ■^(vrptary  .S  >'jth 
Dakota  aoclal  Welfare  Conference. 


Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  professor  of  public  wel- 
fare administration.  School  of  Social  Work 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Cynthia  Anne  Gibson.  Field  Institute  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Hyman  Orossbard.  associate  professor  of 
social  work.  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 
Columbia  University. 

Miss  Jane  W  Hoey.  former  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Assistance.  Social  Security 
Administration. 

Sidney  Hollander,  chairman,  committee  on 
social  ifisues.  Family  Service  Association  of 
America. 

Miss  Katherlne  A.  K<''ndall.  associate  di- 
rector. Council  on  Social  Work  Education. 

Leonard  W.  Mayu.  ex.?cu*.\  e  director, 
Arsoclatlon  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children. 

John  H.  Moore,  welfare  consultant  and 
fanner. 

Mrs.  Louise  N.  Munun,  social  worker. 

Ch.'.rles  I.  Schottlaiid,  dean,  the  Florence 
Heller  Graduate  School  for  Advanced  Studies 
In  Social  Welfare,  Brandels  Umverslty,  and 
former  Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security 
Admlnlitration. 

Mrs.  SavUla  Millls  Simons,  general  direc- 
tor. National  Travelers  Aid  Association. 

Miss  Marietta  Stevenson,  director.  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  School  of  Social  Work. 

Bertram  A.  Welnert,  community  council 
director. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Wlckenden,  social  welfare 
consultant. 

Ernest  F.  Wltte.  executive  director.  Coun- 
cil on  Social  Work  Education. 

Goesta  Wollln.  executive  director.  Big 
Brothers  of  America,  Inc. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  ask  that  there 
also  be  printed  in  the  Rscord  a  letter 
from  Rev.  Edwin  J.  Villaume,  executive 
director  of  the  department  of  social  wel- 
fare of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ;  and  excerpts  from 
"A  Pronouncement  of  the  Churches'  Con- 
cern for  Public  Assistance.  ■  adopted  in 
1958  by  the  general  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  \JS.A. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

DcPARTMEliT     or     SOCIAL     WcLPARX, 

National       CouNcn.       or       thk 
Churches    or    Christ    in    thk 

USA.. 

New  York.  N  Y  .  May  26.  1960. 
The  Honorable  Eugene  J    McCarthy, 
VS.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McCarthy:  I  have  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  the  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Unemplosrment  Problems 
Includes  a  recommendation  for  extension  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  all  needy  persons  and 
for  the  prohibition  of  residency  require- 
ments In  such  assistance.  The  general 
board  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
Is  on  record  In  support  of  these  principles. 
As  executive  director  of  the  department  of 
social  welfare,  may  I  convey  the  hope  of 
the  Council  that  you  will  sponsor  appro- 
priate legislation  to  achieve  the  desired  ends. 

I  am  pleased  to  enclose  of  copy  of  the 
pronouncement  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  entitled  "Ttxe  Churches'  Concern 
for  Public  Assistance,"  which  deplores  the 
Inequities  Imposed  on  thousands  of  needy 
persons  by  the  low  standards  of  general 
assistance  programs  and  by  residence  re- 
quirements which  are  "archaic  In  present- 
day  mobile  America." 

Legislation  to  make  public  assistance  pro- 
grams more  adequate  and  equitable  should 
be  introduced  In  connection  with  the  pend- 
ing amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WUXIAM  J.  Vn-LAUMI. 


1960 
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A  Pronouncement  on  the  Churches  Con- 
cern roB  Public  Assistance — Adopted  bt 
the  GcmKAL  Board  or  na  National 
Council  or  the  Churches  or  Christ  in 

THE    VJ5.A.,   JtTNE    4,    1958 

During  any  one  month,  more  than  S  mil- 
lion men,  women  and  children  In  the  United 
States  are  dependent  In  whole  or  In 
part  for  their  livelihood  on  the  programs  of 
public  assistance:  Old-age  assistance,  aid  to 
dep'-ndent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to 
the  disabled,  and  general  assistance.*  These 
programs  represent  an  effort  of  a  society 
informed  by  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition 
to  insure  that  everyone  in  that  society  sliall 
live  at  a  standard  compatible  with  decency 
and  health  without  r^ard  to  race,  color  or 
reliirlon 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  affirms 
that  the  use  of  social  Insurance  as  exempli- 
fied by  old-age,  survivors  and  disability  In- 
surance Is  to  be  preferred  to  economic 
de|>endence  upon  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. However.  It  wishes  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  churches  the  needs,  spiritual 
and  social,  as  well  as  economic,  of  the  large 
numbers  of  people  who  must  depend  on  pub- 
lic assistance.  It  believes  the  churches  have 
grave  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the 
people  who  depend  on  these  programs. 

The  primary  objective  of  public  assistance 
programs  Is  to  furnish  monetary  assistance 
to  persons  in  accordance  with  the  determined 
degree  of  their  economic  need.  Through 
grants-in-aid  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tributes the  major  portion  of  the  ctjst  of 
these  programs,  except  for  general  assist- 
ance programs  which  (where  they  exist)  are 
maintained  by  State  and  local  governments. 

Recent  years  have  seen  many  Improve- 
ments In  the  administration  of  public  as- 
sistance programs  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  meet  the  needs  of  people.  However, 
serious  deficiencies  exist  In  many  States  and 
communities  and  demean  the  people  who 
must  depend  on  these  programs  for  the 
physical  necessities  of  life.  Many  people 
who  are  Ineligible  for  the  federally  aided 
programs  do  not  have  their  needs  met  in  some 
States,  even  on  a  minimal  level.  In  most 
States  residence  requirements,  archaic  in 
present-day  mobile  America,  prevent  or 
modify  the  way  in  which  people  can  be  as- 
sisted by  all  these  programs.  Some  States 
continue  to  lmp>ose  citizenship  requirements 
which  are  often  more  damaging  In  their 
consequences.  The  National  Council  of 
Churches  believes  that  such  requirements 
which  serve  to  penalize  p>eople  in  need  should 
be   eliminated. 

The  fact  that  general  assistance  programs 
usually  have  lower  standards  than  federally 
aided  programs  serves  to  Introduce  Inequities 
that  cannot  l>€  defended  by  thoughtful 
Christians.  These  lower  standards  of  help 
for  those  who  cannot  qualify  for  the  fed- 
erally aided  programs  by  reason  of  age.  resi- 
dence, or  degree  or  kind  of  physical 
Impairment,  compel  tens  of  thrusands  of 
people  to  exist  Bt  a  standard  below  thnt  of 
decency  and  health 

For  the  people  dependent  on  all  of  these 
programs  there  Is  universal  need  for  an  Im- 
provement In  the  standards  of  assistance  so 
that  health  and  decency  may  be  maintained. 
The  churches  have  a  vital  role  to  play  In 
raising  these  standards,  and  churches  need 
to  work  for  the  elimination  of  all  Inequitable 
and  punitive  policies.  It  Is  also  a  responsl- 
blllty  of  the  churches  to  be  concerned  with 
the  way  public  assistance  programs  are  ad- 
ministered, and  to  advocate  programs  which 
will  make  available  to  needy  people  the 
whole  range  of  ser\-1ces  which  may  help  them 
become   self-supporting   and   self-respecting 


'  The  form  of  public  assistance  provided 
by  State  and  local  governments  for  some 
needy  persons  ineligible  for  aid  under  the 
federally  supported  programs  cited. 


persons.  Considerations  of  race,  religion  and 
family  mores  shovUd  not  be  factors  In  de- 
termining eligibility  for  public  assistance. 

In  order  to  meet  these  responsibilities  cer- 
tain activities  are  suggested.  Local  churches 
should  become  vitally  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  public  assistance  programs 
In  their  communities  and  at  other  govern- 
mental levels.  They  should  work  to  the  end 
that  all  these  programs  have  available  for 
their  administration  personnel  adequately 
trained  to  meet  the  variety  of  needs  which 
the  recipients  of  public  assistance  will  have 
The  churches  should  recruit  Christian  young 
people  to  work  In  these  public  programs,  as 
well  as  In  church-related  programs. 

The  churches  should  seek  to  make  certain 
that  standards  of  the  general  assistance  pro- 
grams are  comparable  to  the  federally  aided 
programs.  They  should,  to  this  end.  sup- 
port Federal  aid  for  the  general  assistance 
programs.  Further,  all  churches  should  seek 
Improvement  of  all  these  programs  so  that 
a.ssl£tance  and  services  will  be  In  such 
amount  and  so  administered  that  recipients 
are  offered  the  opportunity  for  decent 
healthful  living  and  opportunity  to  develop 
to  the  maximum  their  capacities  for  service 
to  God   and   fellow   men 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  obiection.  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S  3755)  to  amend  the  public 
assistance  provisions  cf  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  enable  States  to  e.stab- 
lish  more  adequate  general  assistance 
proprams,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
dured  by  Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself, 
and  Senators  McN.AMARf.  Clark.  Ran- 
dolph. Hartke,  and  McGee),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gen- 
eral Assistance  Act  of  1960". 

Sec  2  The  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

'TITLE     XVI GRANTS     TO     STATES     FOR     GENERAL 

ASSISTANCE 

"Appropriation 
"Sec  1601.  For  the  purposes  of  enabling 
each  State  to  furnish  financial  assistance,  so 
far  as  Is  practicable  under  the  conditions  In 
such  State,  to  needy  Individuals  and  families 
who  are  not  qualified  for  assistance  under 
title  I.  title  rv',  title  X,  and  title  XIV,  and 
of  encouraging  each  State,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable under  such  conditions,  to  help  such 
Individuals  and  families  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  family  life,  and  to  attain  maxi- 
mum self-support  and  personal  Independ- 
ence, there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1.  1960.  a 
sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  The  sums  made  available  under 
this  section  shall  be  used  for  making  pay- 
ments to  States  which  have  submitted,  and 
had  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  State  plans  for  gen- 
eral assistance. 

"State  general  assistance  plans 
"Swc.  1602  (a)  A  State  plan  for  general 
assistance  must  (1>  provide  that  It  shall  be 
In  effect  in  all  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State,  and.  If  administered  by  them,  be 
mandatory  upon  them;  (21  provide  for  finan- 
cial participation  by  the  State  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof;  (3)  either  provide  for 
the  establishment   or  designation   of  a   sin- 


gle State  agency  to  administer  the  plan,  or 
provide  for  the  establlahment  or  designa- 
tion of  a  single  State  agency  to  supervise 
the  administration  of  the  plan;  (4)  provide 
for  granting  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hear- 
ing before  the  State  agency  to  any  Indi- 
vidual whose  claim  for  general  assistance 
is  denied  or  Is  not  acted  upon  with  reason- 
able promptness:  (5)  provide  such  methods 
of  administration  (including  methods  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis  for 
employees,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
exercise  no  authority  with  respect  to  the 
selection,  tenure  of  office,  and  compensa- 
tion of  any  Individual  employed  In  accord- 
ance unth  such  methods)  as  are  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  plan:  (6)  pro- 
vide that  the  State  agency  will  make  such 
reports.  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information,  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  require,  and  comply  with  such  pro- 
visions as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness and  verification  of  such  reports,  (7) 
provide  that  the  State  agency  shall.  In 
determining  need,  take  Into  consideration 
any  other  Income  or  resources  of  an  indi- 
vidual claiming  general  assistance:  (8)  pro- 
vide that  Individuals  who  receive  general 
assistance  and  who  are  determined  to  be 
employable  by  the  State  agency  shall  reg- 
ister as  available  for  employment  with  the 
appropriate  public  employment  office  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  6. 
1933  (48  Stat.  113))  and  that  failure  to 
accept  suitable  emplov-ment  by  any  such 
Individual  shall  be  taken  Into  account  In 
determining  his  need  for  general  assist- 
ance; (9)  provide  safeguards  which  restrict 
the  use  or  disclosure  of  Information  con- 
cerning applicants  and  recipients  to  pur- 
poses directly  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  general  assistance;  (10)  provide 
that  all  individuals  wanting  to  make  ap- 
plication for  general  assistance  shall  have 
opportunity  to  do  so,  and  that  general  as- 
sistance shall  be  furnished  with  reasonable 
promptness  to  all  eligible  Individuals:  (11) 
provide,  if  the  plan  Includes  payments  to 
Individuals  In  private  or  public  Institutions, 
for  the  establishment  or  designation  of  a 
State  authority  or  authorities  which  shall 
be  responsible  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining standards  for  such  institutions;  and 
(121  provide  a  description  of  the  services 
(If  any  I  which  the  State  agency  makes 
available  to  applicants  for  and  recipients  of 
general  assistance  to  help  them  maintain  and 
strengthen  family  life  and  to  attain  maxi- 
mum self-support  and  personal  independ- 
ence. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plan 
which  fulfills  the  conditions  specified  In 
subsection  (ai,  except  that  he  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  plan  which  Imposes,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  for  assistance  or  welfare 
service  under  tlie  plan  ( 1 )  any  residence 
requirement  which  excludes  any  Individual 
actually  residing,  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily. In  the  State,  or  (2)  any  citizenship 
requirement  which  excludes  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  Siny  alien  who  has 
been  admitted  as  a  permanent  resident  Into 
the  United  States  and  who  has  filed  pur- 
suant to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  a  declaration  of  Intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  (3)  any 
age  requirement. 

"Payment  to  States 

"Sec.  1603.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated therefor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  to  each  State  which  has  a  plan 
approved  under  section  1602,  for  each  calen- 
dar quarter,  beginning  with  the  calendar 
quarter  commencing  October   1,    1960 — 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  per- 
centage of  the  total  amounts  expended  dur- 
ing such  quarter  as  general  assistance  under 
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the  State  plan,  r.iit  "o'lntlng  SO  much  of  any 
expenditure  with  respect  to  any  month  as 
exceeds  the  product  of  $33  multiplied  by  the 
total  number  of  recipients  of  general  assist- 
ance for  such  month,  plus 

"(2 1  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
total  of  the  sums  expended  during  such 
quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
State  plan.  Including  services  which  are  pro- 
vided by  the  staff  of  the  State  agency  (or 
of  local  agencies  administering  the  State 
plan  In  the  political  subdivisions)  to  Indi- 
viduals and  families  In  order  to  help  such 
IndiTiduals  and  families  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  family  life  and  to  attain  maxi- 
mum self-support  and  personal  independ- 
ence. 

•'(b)  The  method  of  computing  and  pay- 
ing such  amounts  shall  be  as  follows: 

"(li  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  each  quarter,  estimate  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  the  State  for  such  quarter 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  i  a  i .  such 
estimate  to  be  based  on  (A)  a  report  filed  by 
the  State  containing  its  estimate  of  the  total 
sum  to  be  expended  in  such  quarter  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  such  subsec- 
tion, and  stating  the  amount  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  the  State  and  Its  politi- 
cal subdivisions  for  such  expenditures  In 
such  quarter,  and  If  such  amount  Is  less 
than  the  State's  proportionate  share  of  the 
total  sum  of  such  estUnated  expenditures, 
the  source  or  sources  from  which  the  differ- 
ence is  exi>ected  to  be  derived.  (B>  records 
showing  the  nirmber  of  needy  individuals  In 
the  State,  and  (Ci  such  other  Investigation 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary. 

"(2 1  The  Secretary  shall  then  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  so 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  (A)  reduced  or  In- 
crease as  the  case  may  be.  by  any  sum  by 
whicn  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bducatlon, 
and  Welfare  finds  that  his  estimate  for  any 
prior  quarter  was  greater  or  less  than  the 
amount  which  should  have  been  paid  to 
the  State  i;nder  subsection  (a)  for  such 
quar'T  t. -;  B  reduced  by  a  sum  equivalent 
to  Xt.e  pr  1  r\-  i  .share  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  equitably  entitled,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  of  the  net  amount  recovered  dur- 
ing any  prior  quarter  by  the  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  with  respect  to 
general  assistance  furnished  under  the  State 
plan;  except  that  such  Increases  or  reduc- 
tions shall  not  be  made  to  the  extent  that 
such  sums  have  been  applied  to  maKe  the 
amount  certified  for  any  prior  quarter  greater 
or  lees  than  the  amount  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare  for   such    prior   quarter. 

3  Thp  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
there'-::'- jr.  through  the  fiscal  service  of  the 
Trecvsury  Department  and  prior  to  audit  or 
settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  Offlce. 
pay  to  the  State,  at  the  time  or  times  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  amount  so  certified. 

I  "Operation  of  State  plans 

**sic.  1604.  In  the  case  of  any  State  plan 
for  general  assistance  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  If  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  oppjortunlty  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  such  plan 
finds— 

"(I)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
as  to  Impose  any  age,  residence,  or  citizen- 
ship requirement  prohibited  by  section 
1602(b),  or  that  In  the  administration  of 
the  plan  any  such  prohibited  requirement  Is 
Imposed,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  State 
agency.  In  a  substantial  number  of  cases;  or 
"(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan   there  is  a  failure   to  comply  subetan- 


tlally  with  any  provision  required  by  section 
1602(a(   to  be  included  in  the  plan; 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  until  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that 
such  prohibited  requirement  Is  no  longer  so 
Imposed,  and  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied 
he  shall  make  no  further  certification  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to 
such  State. 

"Federal  percentage 

Sec.  1605  (a)  The  Federal  percentage'  for 
any  State  shall  be  100  per  centum  lew  the 
State  jaercentage;  and  the  State  percentage 
shall  be  that  percentage  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  50  per  centum  as  the  square  of 
the  per  capita  Income  of  such  State  bears  to 
the  square  of  the  per  capita  Income  of  the 
fifty  States  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  except  that  the  Federal 
percentage  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  50 
per  centum  or  more  than  70  p>er  centum. 

"(b)  The  Federal  percentage  for  each 
State  siiall  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
between  July  1,  and  August  31.  of  each  even- 
numbered  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
per  capita  income  of  each  State  and  of  the 
United  States  for  the  three  most  recent  con- 
secutive years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  from  the  Dei>artment  of  Commerce. 
Such  promulgation  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  be  concUislve  for  each  of  the  eight 
quarters  In  the  period  beginning  July  1  next 
succeeding  such  promulgation  For  the  pur- 
p>oses  of  the  preceding  sentence  the  term 
"United  States'  means  the  fifty  States  of  the 
Union  plus  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Definition 

"Sic.  1606.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(a)  The  term  'general  assistance'  means 
money  payments  to.  or  medical  care  In  behalf 
of  or  any  type  of  remedial  care  recognized 
under  State  law  In  behalf  of,  needy  Individ- 
uals or  families  who  are  not  In  receipt  of  as- 
sistance under  titles  I,  IV,  X,  or  XIV,  but 
does  not  Include — 

"(1)  anv  such  payments  to  or  care  In  be- 
half of  any  Individual  who  Is  an  Inmate  of 
a  public  Institution  (except  as  a  patient  In  a 
medical  Institution)  or  any  Individual  who  Is 
a  patient  In  an  Institution  for  tuberculosis 
or  mental  disease,  or 

"(2)  any  such  payments  to  any  Individual 
who  has  been  diagnosed  as  having  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis  or  psychosis  and  is  a  pa- 
tient in  a  medical  Institution  as  a  result 
thereof." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3(a)(1)(B).  section 
1003(a)(1)(B).  and  section  1403(a)  ( 1)  (B) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  '•»68"  In  each 
such  section  the  following:  "(or.  In  the  case 
of  any  State  which  has  an  approved  plan 
under  title  XVI,  $66)". 

(b)  Section  403(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

( 1)  inserting  immediately  after  "fourteen- 
seventeenths"  the  following:  "(or.  In  the 
case  of  any  State  which  has  an  approved 
plan  under  title  XVI,  five-sixth)"; 

(3)  Inserting  immediately  after  "»17"  the 
following:  "(or.  In  the  case  of  any  State 
which  has  an  approved  plan  under  title  XVI, 
$18";  and 

(3)  Inserting  Immediately  after  "$30"  the 
following:  "(or.  in  the  case  of  any  State 
which  has  an  approved  plan  under  title  XVI, 
$33)". 

(c)  Section  1101(a)(8)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  "65 
per  centum'  the  following:  "(or,  in  the  case 
of  any  State  which  has  an  approved  plan 
under  title  XVI.  70  per  centum)". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding subsections  of  this  section  shall  be 
effective  wltli  respect  to  the  calendar  quar- 
ter commencing  (October  1,  1960.  and  all  sub- 
sequent calendar  quarters. 


THE  REPUBUCAN  RECORD  ON 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Mr.  Dirksen  1 
recently  reported  on  the  record  of  this 
administration  in  the  area  of  labor-man- 
agement relations.  This  concise  report 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leag'jes,  and  I  commend  it  to  them.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Repvblican   RrcORD  on   Labob-Managk- 
MENT— 1953-60 — A  Summary 

(By  US  Senator  Evrarrr  McKinlet  Dirk- 
sen. of  Illinois.  Senate  Republican  floor 
leader) 

MINIMUM    WAGE 

In  1956  the  minimum  wage  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  was  raised  from  75  cents 
to  $1  and  the  Department  of  Labor  has  con- 
tinuously recommended  an  extension  of  min- 
imum Wcige  protection  to  several  million  ad- 
ditional workers. 

The  average  weekly  wage  In  the  Nation'* 
manufacturing  industry  h.xs  Jumped  from 
$69  60  for  a  40-hour  week  when  Mr.  Truman 
left  offlce  to  $91  20  (as  of  May  1960)  under 
the  Republican  administration. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    INSURANCE 

The  benefits  of  the  unemplojinent  Insur- 
ance program  were  extended  under  the  Re- 
publican administration  to  provide,  for  the 
first  time,  permanent  coverage  for  2  6  mil- 
lion ex-servicemen.  Coverage  was  also  ex- 
tended to  2  4  million  Federal  employees  and 
12  million  employees  of  small  bu8lne«ae«. 

Temporary  additional  benefit*  were  In- 
itiated for  those  whose  pa3rments  had  been 
exhausted  during  periods  of  high  tinemploy- 
ment;  this  action  greatly  relieved  ptersonal 
hardship  and  helped  to  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy. 

Legislation  was  sponsored  and  enacted  un- 
der which  advances  were  made  to  States  for 
unemployment  compensation  purpoees  where 
State  benefit  funds  were  seriously  depleted. 

The  States  were  actively  encouraged  to  im- 
prove their  unemployment  cotnpensatKm 
benefits.  Since  1953  all  SUtes  have  made 
Improvements  In  their  tmemployment  com- 
pensation laws.  All  States,  except  one.  In- 
creased the  benefits  under  their  plans;  as  a 
result,  average  weekly  benefits  have  been 
Increased  by  40  percent  and  maximum  dura- 
tion of  benefits  has  been  extended  more  than 
2  weeks. 

The  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  was  materially  strengthened  by  Increased 
benefits  and  extended  periods  of  coverage. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT    LEGISLATION 

The  Republican  administration  sponsored 
and  supported  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  encourage  and  permit  greater  participa- 
tion of  union  members  In  the  affairs  of  their 
unions  and  to  rid  labor-management  rela- 
tions of  racketeers  and  crooks. 

COLLECTIVE    BARGAINING 

It  has  been  the  firm  policy  of  the  Repub- 
lican administration  to  strengthen  and  pro- 
mote the  processes  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining The  administration  has  conducted 
a  continuing  and  vigorous  campaign  to  en- 
courage a  better  understanding  between  la- 
bor and  management  and  to  Improve  the  en- 
tire tenor  of  labor-management  relations. 

In  1959  there  were  27.5  percent  fewer 
strikes  Involving  46  9  percent  fewer  workers 
than  In  1952,  demonstrating  a  remarkable 
Improvement  In  general  Industrial  peace  in 
spite  of  the  prolonged  steel  strike  which,  by 
Itself,  accounted  for  over  three-fourths  of 
the  man-days  Idle  which  occurred  during 
the  year  1969. 
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In  1959  agreements  were  concluded  with- 
out appreciable  work  stoppage  in  a  great 
many  major  industries,  including  anthracite 
coal,  electric  and  gas  utilities,  west  coast 
longshore,  paper,  and  petroleum  refining. 

OCCUPATIONAL   SATETT    AND    HEALTH 

Enforclble  safety  standards,  regulating 
equipment,  processes,  and  work  places,  were 
established  for  longshoremen  and  ship  re- 
pair workers,  which  will  greatly  reduce  the 
hazards   of   their   work. 

pneld  offices  In  the  major  ports  of  the 
United  States  provide  safety  services  to  the 
maritime  Industries,  State  governments. 
Federal  agencies,  and  labor  unions. 

Comparisons  are  being  made  of  existing 
State  safety  regulations  with  American 
safety  standards.  I'hese  studies  will  assist 
States  In  Improving  their  safety  regulations 
and  promote  greater  uniformity  in  such 
standards. 

Four  President's  Conferences  on  Occupa- 
tional Safety  have  l)een  held  In  the  past  7 
years.  The  Conferences,  under  the  chalr- 
m.T.nshlp  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  have 
provided  a  forum  for  all  groups,  large  and 
small,  to  discuss  means  of  reducing  work 
Injuries. 

MAXIMUM   USE  or  MANPOWER 

The  Department  of  Labor,  under  the  Re- 
publican administration,  has  made  compre- 
hensive analyses  and  projections  of  the  man- 
pwwer  resources  of  the  Nation  covering  the 
present  decade  and.  In  advance,  the  decade 
1960-70.  It  has  Informed  leaders  in  In- 
dustry, education,  unions,  and  local  and 
State  governments,  and  mobilized  public  ac- 
tion and  resources  to  meet  the  manpower 
requirements  of  the  future. 

YOUTH    IN    THE    LABOR    FORCE 

The  Department  of  Labor,  through  Its  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Standards,  has  promulgated 
and  administered  a  broad  program  to  meet 
the  developmental  needs  of  the  young  work- 
er to  fill  Job  opportunities.  Services  cover 
a  bro-ad  range.  Including  the  distribution  of 
effective  advisory  information  to  employers. 

A  program,  designed  to  prevent  school 
dropouu  and  to  keep  children  In  school  un- 
til they  have  received  the  maximum  educa- 
tional training  commensurate  with  their 
abilities,     has    been     highly    successful. 

Cooperative  arrangements  were  made  with 
9.271  high  schools  for  testing  and  counsel- 
ing about  300.000  s«'nlor8  In  1959.  A  new 
edition  of  the  Occupational  Outlook  Hand- 
book, covering  employment  outlook  for  about 
600  major  occupations,  was  Issued  In  No- 
vember. 

OLDER   WORKERS 

The  Republican  administration  has  vigor- 
ously promoted  the  empioj-ment  of  older 
workers  by  employers  so  that  the  crucial 
deficit  In  our  human  resources  can  be  ef- 
fectively met  during  the  coming  decade. 
Educational  progran.s  to  dispel  unfounded 
beliefs  as  to  older  worker  employablUty  and 
specialized  counseling  and  Job  placement.  In 
conjunction  with  the  affiliated  SUte  em- 
ployment services,  have  been  emphasized  and 
expanded. 

WOMEM    WOKKlOtS 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  placed  new 
emphasis  upon  the  activities  of  the  Wom- 
en's Bureau  and  elrvated  Its  head  to  the 
position  of  an  Assbtant  to  the  Secretary. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  In  securing 
legislation  to  promote  the  welfare  of  women 
workers.  A  number  of  new  programs  have 
been  Initiated  to  expand  opportunities  for 
women.  In  higher  level  Jobs  and  new  occupa- 
tions. 

FARM   LABOR 

The  use  of  foreign  labor  has  been  rigidly 
scrutinized  to  Insure  that  It  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  employment  of  domestic 
farm  workers.    In  addition,  the  Department 


of  Labor,  operating  on  Its  own  Initiative  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Migratory  Labor,  has  encour- 
aged the  development  of  State  standards  in 
the  migratory  farm  labor  area.  Of  the  28 
State  migratory  farm  labor  committees 
which  now  exist,  22  have  been  established 
since  the  Presidents  committee  was  created 
In  August  1964  The  emphasis  of  both  the 
Federal  and  State  conrunlttees  has  been  In 
securing  adequate  housing,  transportation, 
child  labor,  and  crew  leader  legislation 
codes. 

EQUAL  JOB  OPPORTUNITT 

More  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last 
7'2  years  In  eliminating  discrimination  In 
employment  than  ever  before.  Each  year 
the  nondiscrimination  clause  In  Govern- 
ment contracts  has  taken  effect  in  7  million 
contractual  transactions  involving  over  $25 
bilUon  In  goods  and  services.  The  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Government  Contracts 
(of  which  Vice  President  Nixon  If  Chairman 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Vice  Chairman), 
set  up  by  President  Eisenhower  to  make  that 
clause  effective,  has  been  very  successful  In 
Its  task  An  increasing  number  of  skilled 
positions  and  promotions  are  becoming  avail- 
able for  Negro  workers. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF   VETERANS 

The  Republican  administration  has  main- 
tained a  vigilant  campaign  to  Insure  the  full 
observance  of  the  reemployment  rights  of 
veterans  In  the  past  7  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  handled  53,000  ex-service- 
men's cases.  Of  these,  only  1  '/j  percent  had 
to  be  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice; 
the  remainder  were  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  concerned  through  discussion 
and  negotiation. 

Since  1962  almost  10  million  veterans  were 
placed  In  Jobs  through  the  local  offices  of 
our  Federal  and  State  employment  service; 
a  great  many  of  these  veterans  received  In- 
dividual employment  counseling. 

PENSION  AND  WEXrARE  FUNDS 

Ai  a  first  step,  protection  was  provided 
beneficiaries  of  pension  and  welfare  funds 
through  a  disclosure  act  requiring  reporting 
of  financial  operation  of  funds  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  The  Department  has  continu- 
ously pressed  for  legislation  essential  to 
make  the  act  effective  and  enforceable. 

COOPEP.ATI%T    EFFORTS    WITH    THE    STATES 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  since  1953 
placed  particular  stress  upon  Improving  the 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  of 
Americas  working  men  and  women  through 
action  by  State  and  local  communities. 
Gratifying  results  have  been  achieved  by  close 
cooperation  with  State  authorities;  more 
progress  in  good  labor  legislation  has  been 
made  by  State  legislatures  since  1953  than 
in  any  comparable  period  since  thg  basic 
labor  laws  were  originally  enacted. 

Substantial  headway  has  been  made  in 
minimum  wage  legislation.  Thirty-five  States 
now  have  minimum  wage  laws.  Since 
January  1953.  five  States  have  enacted  such 
laws  for  the  first  time.  In  five  more  States, 
which  already  had  such  legislation,  new  and 
improved  laws  were  adopted.  In  addition, 
10  States  raised  their  statutory  minimum 
limits. 

Because  of  legislative  action  since  the  Re- 
publican administration  took  office  in  1953 
t-o  date,  workmen's  compensation  benefits  of 
$40  or  more  are  now  being  paid  In  30  Juris- 
dictions, with  16  of  these  providing  benefits 
of  $50  or  more. 

Major  Improvements  In  child-labor  laws 
were  made  in  about  a  dozen  States  from  1953 
to  date.  In  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
States  having  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Acts,  prohibiting  discriminatory  practices  of 
employers,  employment  agencies,  and  unions, 
has  increased  from  8  to  16. 


ENFORCEMENT    OF    FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS 
LECISLATION 

DiUcent  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent 
unscrupulous  employers  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  employees  and  unfairly  com- 
peting by  violating  the  provisions  of  fair 
labor  standards  legislation. 

In  fiscal  year  1959  a  toUl  of  1.360  enforce- 
ment actions  took  place  und«r  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Walsh -Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act. 

This  Is  the  largest  number  of  ca^es  liti- 
gated In  any  years  since  these  acts  have  been 
In  effect  and  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  cases  which  occurred  in  1955. 

In  the  last  7  fiscal  years,  more  than  $60 
million  has  been  paid  to  over  700,000  em- 
ployees by  employers  who  had  violated  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provision  of 
these  law.s. 

This  represents  approximately  20  percent 
more  back  wages  than  was  collected  in  a 
comparable  period  under  the  previous  Demo- 
cratic   administration. 

Since  January  1953.  almost  300  firms  and 
Individuals  have  b<?en  ruled  Ineligible  as  a 
result  of  violating  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 
related  legislation.  This  is  In  striking  con- 
trast to  a  total  of  only  four  actions  Imposed 
In  the  entire  17-year  history  of  this  law  from 
1935  through  1952. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  established  services  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  have  been  evaluated  and  many  new 
programs  Initiated  to  Improve  the  skills  and 
employment  opportunities  of  the  labor  force 
to  provide  statistical  and  other  essential  data 
to  labor,  management,  and  the  public;  the 
Washington  and  field  offices  have  been  re- 
organized and  the  career  service  strength- 
ened 

UrrERNATIONAL   ATFAIRS 

To  achieve  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives, 
the  Government's  International  labor  activ- 
ities have  been  strengthened.  Labor  attaches 
have  been  increased  from  35  to  62  and  the 
United  States  has  provided  effective  leader- 
ship m  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. These  efforts  have  been  reinforced  by 
active  coopera"^'!  ""h  American  trade 
unions. 


NEED  FOR  SUPERCARRIER 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Thomas  S. 
Gates  Jr.,  recently  app>eared  with  me  on 
a  radio-television  interview.  During  this 
interview  he  again  appealed  for  the  in- 
clusion of  funds  for  a  new  attack  air- 
craft carrier  in  this  year's  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill. 

It  is  essential  that  we  maintain  a 
strong  modern  carrier  force.  Moving  in 
international  waters  these  mobile  air- 
fields under  U.S.  sovereignty  can  project 
U.S.  power  in  the  interest  of  peace  any- 
where in  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  27,  1960,  setting 
forth  the  views  of  Mr.  Gates  on  this  im- 
portant part  of  our  defense  forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  27,  1960] 

Gatt's  Cites  Need  of  Supercareier — He 
Terms  Ship  Necessary  During  a  Limited 
Conflict — Funds   Cut  by  House 

Washington,  June  26. — Secretary  of  De- 
fense Thomas  S.  Gates  Jr.,  renewed  his  ap- 
peal today  for  congressional  approval  of  a 
superslzed   aircraft  of  the  Forrestal  class. 
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A  House-Senate  cnnference  ^•■mmlt'ep  be- 
gan deliberations  yesterday  •:■>  or.^.'.v  isp  *he'.r 
differences  over  the  earner  pr>;><xs<i:  a:.'l 
other  Items  In  the  appr  .prlari-T.s  n^.PtVJUre 
for  the  next  flscal  year,  t>*^i:.:.;i:i?  J'l.y   1 

The  House  cut  the  $293  million  requested 
for  tne  huge  carrier  from  the  administration 
proposal.  The  Senate  restored  the  ship  In  Its 
mUltary  money  bill  of  $40,514,897,000.  The 
bill  e.treeded  the  administration's  total  re- 
quest by  .^lore  than  $1  billion. 

While  Secretary  Gates  has  made  It  clear 
that'  he  Is  opposed  to  the  Senate's  Increase 
over  the  administration's  total  appropria- 
tions request,  he  emphasized  that  "we  very 
much  want  the  Congress  to  approve  this 
carrier." 

Mr.  Gates  gave  hla  views  In  a  radlo-tele- 
vlslon  Intervlew^  with  Senator  Levbrett  Sal- 
TONSTALL.  of  Massachusetts,  prepared  for 
stations   In    the   Senator's   home   State. 

He  reiterated  the  administration  jx)sltlon 
that  the  money  President  Eisenhower  had 
requested  was  adequate  and  that  the  Na- 
tion's defense  was  adequate. 

"I  believe  that  our  readiness  is  Intact  and 
sensible  and  we  can  quickly  deploy  forces 
and  augment  forces  If  we  need  to  do  so." 
Secretary  Gates  said. 

CATIS    SEES   CONTtTSION 

Tlie  Defense  Secretary  said  that  "people  get 
confused"  between  the  country's  existing 
readiness  and  the  stories  about  weapons  that 
would   not  be  ready  for  some  time. 

Discussing  the  carrier,  which  he  said  would 
be  ready  In  "3  or  4  years"  If  approved  now. 
Mr    Gates  said: 

We  very  much  want  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove this  carrier.  This  Is  a  mobile  alrbase, 
and  In  many  parts  of  the  world  where  its 
difficult  to  overfly  countries,  and  where  ex- 
isting airfields  are  Inadequate,  this  Is  the  best 
means  for  the  United  States  to  project  Its 
power,  particularly  in  case  of  limited 
trouble.  " 


The  coi;  <-):•.•  A-ith  the  Republican  Senator 
brought  out  that  the  Navy  had  14  aircraft 
carriers,  of  which  7  were  about  20  years  old — 
"already   overage   or   becoming  oversige" 

It  was  noted  that  the  size  of  the  carrier 
should  be  dictated  by  the  size  of  modern  Jet 
airplanes.  Mr  Gates  said  that  "much  of  the 
money  that  goes  into  the  Increased  size  of 
the  aircraft  carrier  Is  paid  for  by  the  In- 
creased safety  on  airplanes,  to  say  nothing  of 
lives  or  people." 

Supporters  of  the  carrier  are  advancing  the 
argument  that  the  riots  In  Japan  and  the 
fxjsslble  division  of  the  country's  policy  on 
oversea  bases  reinforce  the  need  for  aircraft 
carriers. 

However,  the  House  Members  In  the  con- 
gressional conference  committee  are  under- 
stood to  be  adamantly  opposed  to  the  carrier. 
Last  year,  the  House  killed  a  similar  request 
but  agreed  to  funds  for  a  p>owerplant  for  a 
future  nuclear-powered  carrier. 

The  administration  argued,  however,  that 
a  nuclear-jxjwered  carrier  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive, and  renewed  Its  appeal  for  a  con- 
ventionally {xjwerf^l  •^"'' 
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PUBLIC  BUILDING  PROJECTS  AND 
SMALL  WATERSHED  PROJECTS 
APPROVED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

>.L-  CH.A'.EZ.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
other  Interested  parties  may  be  advised 
of  public  building  and  small  watershed 
projects  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  submit  a  list  of  such  projects  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecord,  as 
follows : 


Resolutions  approving  projects  under  the  Puhlic  Buildings  Act  of  1959  {Public  Law  2\9, 
i  86th  Cong.) 


CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 


Date  referred 
to  fom- 
mittee 

Location 

Project 

Estimated 

Federal 

cost 

Pate  ap- 
proved 

May  17,  I960 

Concord,  N.H 

Post  ofBc«  and  courthouse 

$4,036,000 
12.000,000 

June  23, 1960 

May  t4. 1960 

WashlnRton,  D.C 

TT  .'?    Court  ni  Claim* 

Jane  23,  i960 

ALTERATION  PROJECTS 


June  1.1, 1960 

D* 

D« 


.New  York,  N.Y.. 

do 

PlttsbuTffh,  Pa.... 


Federal  omce  building 

General  post  otiice  and  Morgan  annex. 
Post  office  and  courthouse 


$1,078,000 
240,000 
657,000 


June  22,  I960 
Do. 
Do. 


Small  watershed  projects  {Public  Law  566,  83d  Cong.,  as  amended) 


Date  referred 
to  committee 

I..ocation 

Estimated 
Federal  ooet 

Date  ap- 
proved 

May  34. 1960 

Upper  Black  Bear  Creek.  Okla 

12,627.739 

1.773,365 

906.664 

2,402,872 

702,638 

339,318 

June  22. 1960 

I^ 

Reelfoot-Indian  Creek.  Tenn.  and  Ky 

Do. 

Do 

Olmitos  and  Garcias  Creek.  Tex 

Do. 

June    7.1960 

Big  Prairie  and  Frpnrh  Creek.s,  Ala 

I>o. 

Do 

Misteguay  Creek,  Mich 

Do. 

Do 

Mill  Run,  Pa 

Do. 

INC  LU.-ION    IN    CKfiTIFIf-.A  rES    OP 
PUBIJC     CONA'ENTFl^rT--     an:)     NE- 
CF,SSrT\'  OF  I.IMITA'noN.^  <  O:   IliE 
IYPP:    .and    KXTE.NT   of  SKUWlCEr- 

Th  ■  senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Che  bill  I S  1543  '  '  mvnd  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1953  Uj  authorize  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  Include  in  cer- 
tificates of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity Iimiiacions  on  the  type  and  extent 


of  services  authorized  and  for  other  pur- 

Mr.  UAHl'KE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  w^hich  is  under  con- 
sideration today,  the  supplemental  air- 
lines justly  deserve  the  major  share  of 
the  credit  for  developing  low-fare  air 
travel.  Right  now.  with  authority  to  fly 
10  regular  scheduled  flights  between  any 
2  cities  in  the  United  States,  they  find 
tliemselves   in   the   position  of   bringing 


air  travel  to  many  people  who  could  not 
normally  afford  to  fly.  Although  the 
equipment  used  for  these  flights  are 
EK;-6's,  DC-6B's,  and  Constellations,  the 
same  type  aircraft  still  in  use  by  the  big 
airlines,  the  interiors  are  not  expensively 
decorated,  and  the  cabins  are  arranged 
for  volume  seating  in  keeping  with  CAB 
and  PAA  regulations.  The  advertising 
budgets  and  other  promotional  costs  are 
trimmed  to  accommodate  not  much  more 
than  flight  schedules.  There  is  nothing 
elaborate  or  "plush"  about  supplemental 
air  travel,  but  the  safety  record  for  this 
type  air  service  has  been  remarkable 
since  its  origin,  and  the  price  has  been 
kept  within  the  reach  of  people  who  must 
look  for  economy. 

Just  last  week  the  big  airlines  were 
granted  a  2*2  percent,  plus  $1  p>er  seat, 
rate  increase,  I  am  not  questioning  the 
merits  of  this  decision  by  the  CAB.  but 
I  certainly  cannot  see  any  harm  in  keep- 
ing alive  a  slight  suggestion  of  comF>eti- 
tion  for  the  big  lines.  As  I  understand 
it.  the  supplemental  airlines'  civihan 
ticketed  business  represents  less  than  1 
percent  of  all  the  civilian  ticketed  busi- 
ness in  the  air  transportation  industry. 

Because  of  the  flexibility  of  their  cer- 
tificated authority,  these  supplemental 
air  carriers  currently  provide  prompt  air 
service  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  movement  of  troops.  The  system 
used  represents  the  only  tried  and  proven 
readj-made  airlift,  geared  to  respond  to 
an  emergency-  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
These  airlines  have  not  been  subsidized 
by  the  Government.  They  had  to  match 
sound  management.  eflBciency.  and  vision 
against  the  many  obstacles  of  a  pioneer 
business. 

I  think  the  Congress  will  do  well  for 
our  national  defense,  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  and  the  system  of  free  en- 
terprise and  competition,  to  encourage 
the  supplemental  airlines,  especially 
when  all  that  is  required  of  Congress  is 
simply  to  back  up  the  CAB  after  its  8 
years  of  hearings. 
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SUSPENSION  or  i^QUAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
NOMINEES  FOR  PRESIDENT  AND 
VICE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  aside  tempo- 
rarily the  unfinished  business  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1602.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  207. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  207)  to  suspend  for  the 
1960  campaign  the  equal  opportunity  re- 
quirements of  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  for  nominees 
for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  207  is  designed 
to  suspend   for  the   period   of   the   1960 


presidential  and  vice-presidential  cam- 
paigns, with  respect  to  nominations  for 
the  oflBces  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  part  of  the 
so-called  equal  opportunity  provision  of 
section  315(a)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended.  That  is  the 
part  which  requires  a  licensee  of  a 
broadcast  station  who  permits  any 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  a  public 
ofBce  to  use  a  broadcast  station  to  afford 
equal  opportunities  and  all  other  candi- 
dates for  that  office  in  the  use  of  broad- 
casting stations. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  prepared  an 
opening  statement,  which  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  SrNATom  Pastore 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  207  Is  designed  to 
suspend  for  the  period  of  the  i960  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  campaigns  with 
respect  to  the  nominees  for  the  Offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  a  part  of  the  so-called  equal  opportu- 
nity provision  of  section  315(a)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended.  That 
is  the  part  which  requires  a  licensee  of  a 
broadcast  station  who  permits  any  legally 
qualined  candidate  for  a  public  office  to  use 
a  broadcast  station  to  afford  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  all  other  candidates  for  that 
office  In  the  use  of  the  broadcasting  station. 
ThL-s  Joint  resolution  would  also  provide 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  March  1,  1961,  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Joint  resolution  and  any 
recommendations  the  Commission  may  have 
for  amendments  to  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  as  the  result  of  experience  under  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation. 

Ever  since  the  1952  presidential  campaign 
the  question  of  the  costs  and  the  need  for 
making  television  time  available  for  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  candidates  has 
been  widely  discussed.  Various  suggestions 
and  bills  over  the  years  have  been  Introduced 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  but  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  little  has  been  done.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  In  the  last  session  of  this 
Congress,  after  the  so-called  Lar  Daly  case 
was  ruled  on  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  this  committee  recommended 
and  the  Congress  passed  an  amendment  to 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act  ex- 
empting from  Its  reaches  appearances  of 
legally  qualified  candidates  on  bona  fide 
news  Interviews,  newscasts,  news  documenta- 
ries, and  on-the-spot  coverage  of  news 
events. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to 
permit  the  broadcast  stations  and  the  net- 
works to  be  free  In  their  coverage  of  the 
news,  to  show  or  permit  to  be  heard  the 
various  candidates  as  In  their  honest  news 
Judgment  might  be  necessary  to  give  full, 
meaningful  coverage  to  the  significant  events 
of  the  day.  Not  enough  time  has  elapsed  to 
pprmlt  full  evaluation  of  this  amendment. 

As  the  1960  preFldentlal  and  vice  presi- 
dential campaign  approached,  great  concern 
had  been  expressed  about  the  serious  limita- 
tions that  were  involved  In  the  full  applica- 
tion of  section  315  to  such  c.indldates  For 
years  broadcasters  have  been  criticized  for 
failure  to  make  adequate  time  available  for 
the  major  political  candidates  particularly 
the  vice  presidential  and  presidential  candi- 
dates. The  broadcasters"  response  has  been 
consistent  and  direct  and  to  the  effect  that 
under  section  315  If  a  station  provides  time 
lor  any  presidential  candidate  It  Is  com- 
pelled to  make  available  equivalent  time  to 
every  other  candidate  for  the  same  office. 


In  1952  for  Instance  It  was  shown  that 
there  were  18  parties  with  presidential  can- 
didates who  qualified  in  1  or  more  States. 
As  a  result  of  this  number  of  parties  the 
Communications  Act.  specifically  section  315, 
precluded  giving  free  time  to  the  Republican 
or  Democratic  presidential  candidates  either 
for  discussions,  debates,  or  any  other  rea- 
son, without  providing  the  same  amount  of 
time  for  each  of  the  presidential  candidates 
of  each  of  the  other  16  parties.  Accordingly, 
It  was  contended  this  requirement  stifled  the 
broadcasters'  efforts  to  present  or  encourage 
the  presentation  of  the  major  political  candi- 
dates on  radio  and  television  during  the  cam- 
paign 

In  order  to  meet  this  situation  22  Sena- 
tors on  May  10  cosponsored  S.  3171  which 
would  require  stations  and  networks  to  give 
a  specific  amount  of  free  time  to  the  presi- 
dential candidates  of  the  major  parties. 

Pull  and  complete  hearings  were  scheduled 
and  held  on  May  16.  17,  and  19,  and  during 
that  period  witnesses  representing  every 
phase  of  the  problem  were  heard.  The  views 
of  interested  Government  agencies  were  re- 
ceived and  made  part  of  the  record.  Nu- 
merous statements  and  communications  were 
received  from  the  general  public  and  out- 
standing leaders  In  the  business,  broadcast- 
ing, and  educational  field  refiectlng  their 
views  on  the  proposed  legislation. 

Many  questions  were  raised  about  the 
legality  and  constitutionality  of  S.  3171. 
Strong  objections  were  also  voiced  to  the 
compulsory  feature  of  the  bill.  The  state- 
ments and  testimony  offered  to  the  com- 
mittee revealed  very  little  disagreement 
about  tlie  need,  the  Importance,  and  the 
urgency  of  making  time  available  over  broad- 
cast facilities  for  the  major  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  candidates.  The  basic 
disagreement  arose  as  to  the  method  of 
ticcomplishlng  this  objective.  Should  It  be 
required  by  legislation  as  outlined  In  S.  3171, 
or  should  the  broadcaster  be  permitted  to 
do  It  on  a  voluntan,-  basis? 

The  broadcast  officials  and  many  others 
who  filed  statements  indicated  that  the  bill 
was  unnecessary  since  adequate  free  time 
would  be  offered  voluntarily  to  the  signifi- 
cant candidates  during  the  so-called  prime 
viewing  hours  if  section  315  were  amended 
to  permit  such  action.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  mere  suspension  of  section  315  for 
the  1960  presidential  campaign  as  this  sec- 
tion applies  to  the  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  candidates  would  be  adequate 
to  permit  the  broadcaster  the  discretion  to 
adopt  the  voluntary  action  the  broadcasters 
recommended  during  the  hearings.  Of 
course,  no  one  has  any  desire  to  force  legis- 
lation In  a  field  where  it  is  not  needed.  It 
Is  only  when  the  overwhelming  public  In- 
terest Is  Involved,  as  In  this  case,  that  the 
Idea  of  legislation  Is  even  entertained.  In 
a  free  enterprise  system,  competition  and 
minimum  Government  regulation  should  be 
the  controlling  forces. 

The  committee  was  Impressed  by  the  sin- 
cere desire  of  the  broadcasters  to  meet  their 
obligation  of  public  service  In  the  national 
political  arena  provided  this  obligation  was 
voluntary  and  adopted  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 207  which  would  suspend  section  315(a) , 
the  equal  time  provision,  for  the  period  of 
the  1960  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
campaign  with  respect  to  the  nominees  for 
the  Offices  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  This  suspension  Is  tem- 
porary In  nature  and  Is  to  terminate  the  day 
of  the  1960  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
election  and  applies  only  to  the  legally  quali- 
fied candidates  after  they  have  been  duly 
nominated  by  their  respective  parties 

In  suspending  section  315(a)  full  discre- 
tion l.T  being  given  to  the  broadcaster.  He 
is  being  afforded  full  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate by  fact  and  aot  what  he  has  contended 
he  was  unable  to  do  because  of  the  restric- 
tions contained  In  section  315.    He  Is  being 


offered  this  chance  to  show  how  he  will 
meet  his  public  service  obligation  during  the 
1960  presidential  and  vice  presidential  cam- 
paign and  the  committee  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  '  his  performance  In 
the  next  Congress. 

Pear  has  been  expressed  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  would  tend  to  weaken 
the  present  requirements  of  fair  treatment 
of  public  issues.  I  want  to  make  It  crystal 
clear  that  the  committee  in  recommending 
this  legislation  does  not  diminish  or  affect 
in  any  way  the  PCC  policy  or  existing  law 
which  holds  that  a  licensee's  statutory  obli- 
gation to  serve  the  public  Interest  is  to  In- 
clude the  broad  encompassing  duty  of  pro- 
viding a  fair,  cross  section  of  opinion  in 
the  station's  coverage  of  public  affairs  and 
matters  of  public  Interest. 

Sufficient  flexibility  Is  being  afforded  the 
broadcaster  to  put  to  test  his  Ingeniilty. 
He  cannot  In  the  event  of  difficulties  en- 
countered later  state  that  he  has  been  re- 
stricted or  limited  by  legislation  He  has 
asked  for  this  opportunity  to  develop  a 
voluntary  plan  and  It  Is  being  granted. 

In  adopting  this  course  of  action  as  rec- 
ommended by  this  legislation  the  commit- 
tee was  aware  of  the  opportunity  It  affords 
a  broadcaster  to  favor  a  candidate.  This  la 
a  rl.^'k  that  the  committee  feels  Is  outweighed 
by  the  substantial  benefits  the  public  will 
receive  through  the  full  use  of  this  dynamic 
medium  In  presidential  campaigns  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  I  have  faith  in  the  maturity 
of  our  networks  and  broadcasters  and  their 
recognition  to  discharge  their  obligation  in 
the  public  interest. 

I  feel  that  the  proposals  contained  in  this 
legislation  are  In  the  public  Interest  and 
worth  a  risk  being  taken  because  the  sus- 
pension is  of  a  temporary  nature  and  volun- 
tary action  is  always  preferable  to  Govern- 
ment action  and  therefore  urge  the  passage 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  207. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
make  a  very  brief  explanation  of  what 
the  joint  resolution  provides,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  and  willing  to  answer  any 
questions  that  may  be  asked  of  me  by 
my  colleagues  concerning  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

As  a  preface  to  my  remarks.  I  will  state 
that  some  time  ago  a  bill  was  introduced 
which  provided  for  the  granting  of  free 
time  during  the  campaign  period  to  the 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  nomi- 
nees at  certain  specified  times  each  week 
up  to  the  time  of  the  election.  We  held 
hearings  on  that  bill  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  it  became  quite  evident  that 
the  time  was  rather  premature  for  that 
type  of  mandatory  legislation.  Pur- 
suant to  a  suggestion.  I  introduced  the 
joint  resolution,  which  provides  that 
broadcasters  shall  be  relieved  of  their 
obligations  under  the  so-called  equal- 
time  provision  of  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act. 

The  representatives  of  the  three  major 
networks  appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee and  testified  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  assume  this  responsibility  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  They  had  already  con- 
ferred with  their  affiliates  and  had  or- 
ganized in  their  own  minds  a  plan  which 
they  thought  would  be  satisfactor>'.  It 
was  one  which  they  could  and  would 
carry  out,  provided  they  were  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  and  the  obligations 
under  the  equal-time  provisions  of  the 
law. 

If  the  joint  resolution  is  passed,  all 
we  shall  have  provided  is  that  from  now 
on  until  the  next  election  in  November 
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broadcasters  may  grant  free  "-ime  to  the 
nominees  of  the  major  parties  for  th*' 
offices  of  Presider^t  and  Vice  Pr'^sidf^nt 
without  being  oijhped  to  i:\^.r,i  the  -am- 
opportunity  to  all  otfr^r  candidat&s  of  ail 
oti^.er    parties    for    those    f.vo    par'icular 

OuiCo.S. 

The  joint  resu'.ut.on  is  a  rather  u. di- 
rect way  of  a^'ComDliihi.;:^'  this  purpose, 
bT  K  IS  th'  n::'v  way  it  can  b-^'  1  'ne.  In 
short,  if  the  jomt  resolution  is  adopted, 
we  shall  free  the  broadcasters  from  the 
equal-time  provisions  of  section  315  so 
that  they  can  inaugurate  their  volun- 
tary plan  to  grant  free  time  to  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  major  parties  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  YARQOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wu,h  to  thank 
til-:  distin:;uished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  his  concise  explanation.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  if.  under 
the  terms  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  207, 
a  brnadca-sting  station  could  not  grant 
an  hour  a  day,  if  it  wished,  to  one  nomi- 
nee for  the  presidency  and  grant  no  time 
whatsoever  during  the  entire  campaign 
to  any  other  nominee  of  any  other  party? 

M  F.\STORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Under  the  joint  resolution  the  pro- 
visions could  be  stretched  and  strained 
with  that  result.  But  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  every  conviction  and 
every  t>elief  that,  in  view  of  the  pi-esen- 
tations  made  by  representatives,  who  laid 
before  the  committee  their  plan,  such 
would  not  be  the  case.  Such  a  result 
would  be  possible,  but  the  only  way  by 
which  networks  might  inaugurate  their 
voluntary  plan  is  to  free  them  by  way  of 
exception  from  the  provision  of  s?ction 
31^  'What  the  Senator  has  said  is  abso- 
lu-  r-orrect.  However.  I  think  they 
ui     '  ^    '^  in  bad  faith  if  they  did  so. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
anv  station  could  prant  to  a  candidate 
for  the  Pre-sidpncy  or  a  candidate  for 
the  Vice  Presidency  any  time  it  chose 
without  any  obligation  to  grant  any  time 
to  an  opponent  of  either  of  those  can- 
didates. 

Mr.  P.A.STOaE.  That  is  correct  un- 
der the  joint  resolution,  but  the  stations 
and  networks  would  come  under  the 
rules  of  fair  and  impartial  treatment  by 
all  with  respeci-  to  their  public  service  re- 
sponsibility. I  think  they  would  be  in  a 
difficult  position  when  their  licenses 
came  up  for  renewal  if,  to  u.se  a  harsh 
word,  th^y  betrayed  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  by  doing  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  suc:c;ested. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  But  there  is  no 
obligation  for  them  to  grant  an  oppo- 
nent time. 

Mr  PA.STORE.  There  is  no  legal  ob- 
liranon   nnd  I  have  already  stated  that 

M-  V A F^ BOROUGH  They  are  free 
f  ••  m  all  re-t^nint 

M-    F^ACTopr      That  is  correct. 

M-  YA;.;y>p.OUGH.  The  proposed 
Senate  joint  resolution  would  make  It 
legal  for  any  broadcaster  to  grant  free 
time  to  a  candidate  and  no  time  to  any 
of  his  opponont-s.  What  law  would  be 
violated  if  an  amf^ndment  were  agreed 
to  which   woii'.d   provide  that   it  i.s   "^r- 


fectly  leeal  'm  £?rai.t  any  anioui.t  <f  time 
lo  a  candidatf  and  ii'  ne  to  \.i>    rp-^'nenf 

Mr  PA'^OJ;'-  r*-^'-  v.>^i^.  - ":V.-  would 
not  violate  ai.y  la-v.  :^•.ey  r^-  .  ,\(\  merely 
violate  the  confidence  which  the  com- 
mitter has  reposed  in  them. 

Mr  Y.ARBOROUGH.  Representa- 
tives of  the  networks  appeared  before 
the  committee,  but  is  it  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
representatives  of  each  individual 
broadcasting  station  have  appeared  and 
made  such  a  statement  as  he  indicates? 
Is  it  not  true  that  only  the  networks 
have  appeared? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  recall 
that  any  appearances  were  made  on  be- 
half of  individual  stations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Nevertheless,  broad- 
casters are  the  affiliates  of  the  networks. 
Programs  originate  over  a  network. 
Therefore  the  broadcasters  work  in  close 
harmony  and  in  close  association  with 
networks  which  originate  the  program. 
Naturally,  the  broadcasters  have  con- 
tracts with  the  networks,  and  any  de- 
viation from  the  terms  of  those  contracts 
would  be  a  breach  of  that  relationship. 

I  shall  admit  again  the  possibihty  of 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  but  I  say  that,  judging  from 
the  presentation  that  was  made  to  our 
committee,  it  would  be  a  pretty  far- 
fetched action  if  they  carried  out  the 
plan  suggested  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  an  additional 
question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Did  the  FCC 
grive  any  written  report  on  the  Senate 
joint  resolution? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  FCC  testified  on  the  bUl  (S. 
3171)  itself. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Did  they  testify 
on  the  pending  joint  resolution?  Did 
the  FCC  give  the  committee  the  benefit 
of  its  views? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Not  precisely;  no. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  So  the  measure 
is  before  the  Senate  without  the  benefit 
of  the  opinion  of  the  regulatory  agency 
with  respect  to  it? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  It 
has  been  reported  imanimously  by  the 
committee,  with  the  exception  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  who 
is  the  only  one  on  the  committee  who 
filed  dissenting  views.  However,  I  be- 
heve  it  has  been  pretty  well  explained. 

Mr.  YAJFIBOROUGH.  Did  the  broad- 
casters give  any  formula  or  format  or 
plan  as  to  how  they  would  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No:  one  had  sug- 
gested a  sort  of  "Meet  the  Press"  pro- 
gram during  the  hearings 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  They  suggested 
that  Congress  abdicate  its  authority  and 
leave  it  up  to  private  broadca-sters  to 
decide  how  these  presidential  elections 
will  be  run  this  year.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  PASTORE.  No.  no;  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  I  asked  the  dis- 
tlnsuishf-d  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
to   ten    "IS   wha*^    plan   the   broadcasters 


gave  the  conunlttee  as  to  how  they  would 
carry  out  this  great  program  if  Con- 
gress abdicated  its  rights  and  said  to 
the  broadcasters.  "It  is  up  to  you." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  no  abdica- 
tion involved  at  aU.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  IS  a  question  of  take  it  or  leave 
it.  The  broadcasters  cannot  work  out 
a  program  until  they  talk  with  the 
nominees.  I  do  not  say  that  I  even 
know  whether  Senator  Kinkedy.  if  he  Is 
the  notninee  for  President,  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent NixoH.  if  he  is  the  nominee  for 
President,  will  accept  this  free  time.  If 
they  do  not  want  to  accept  it,  they  can- 
not be  made  to  accept  it.  All  of  these 
matters  have  to  be  worked  out  with  the 
nominees  and  with  the  national  com- 
mittees. We  could  not  compel  the  nomi- 
nees to  accept  something  they  did  not 
want  to  accept.  This  Is  a  matter  that 
can  be  worked  out.  It  will  have  to  be 
worked  out.  Notlilng  may  come  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  of  good 
could  come  from  it. 

We  have  been  saying  for  a  long  time, 
in  order  to  educate  the  people  of  this 
country  on  the  issues  of  the  day.  so  that 
they  may  see  their  candidates,  and  so 
that  they  may  hear  their  candidates, 
and  so  they  may  see  how  a  candidate 
will  answer  questions  on  the  issues  of  tlic 
day,  v.e  should  provide  that  these  li- 
censees should  give  som-^'  time  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  these  candidates  should  be  given 
some  free  time,  so  that  the  people  can 
hear  the  Issues  of  the  campaign  dis- 
cussed. The  networks  thereupon  said  to 
us.  "Do  not  compel  us  to  do  tt,  becauae 
we  believe  such  a  proposal  is  unconstitu- 
tional. However,  in  the  public  interest, 
we  are  willing  to  give  free  time  We  are 
willing  to  give  time  to  both  candidates 
if  they  will  accept  the  free  time,  pro- 
vided you  release  us  from  the  obligation 
of  the  equal  opportunity  section  of  the 
law."     That  is  all  that  is  involved  here. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  vield  further? 

Mr    PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Under  the 
Magnuson-Monroney  bill.  Ls  it  not  true 
that  the  networks  would  be  required  to 
give  this  time,  and  if  they  did  not  have 
a  joint  debate  cr  discu-sion  between  two 
or  more  candidates,  the  bill  required 
the  networks  to  give  time  to  each  can- 
didate, and  did  provide  for  a  discussion 
of  the  is  ues  and  for  debate,  and  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  207  is  a  substi- 
tute for  tliat  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Magnuson-  Mon- 
roney  bill  required  the  giving  of  free 
time  to  the  candidates,  so  that  the  can- 
didate might  appear  on  their  own  for- 
mat for  a  certain  period  of  time,  for 
a  certain  number  of  weeks  before  the 
campaign.  The  networks  came  to  us 
and  said.  "We  want  to  cooperate  with 
you.  we  do  not  want  to  be  mandated." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  candidates 
were  to  appear  together. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  necessarily. 
They  may  appear  separately.  The  net- 
works did  not  want  to  be  compelled  to 
give  this  free  time.  They  said.  "We  will 
give  it  voluntarily,  if  you  will  release  us 
from  the  equal-time  provision  of  the 
law." 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr    President, 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S. 

J.  Res.  207.  and  ask  tlaat  it  be  reported. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
our  committee  did  the  best  it  could  do 
with  a  difficult  situation.  The  legis- 
lation that  was  proposed  would  be  com- 
pulsory in  character,  requiring  the  net- 
works to  give  equal  time  for  certain 
periods  of  time  to  the  candidates  of  the 
major  parties  TTie  networks  vigor- 
ously resisted  that  legislation  on  several 
grounds.  As  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcMnmittee  has  stated,  the 
networks  came  in  and  said,  "We  will 
do  it  voluntarily,  if  you  will  give  us  a 
chance  to  show  what  we  can  do  on  a 
voluntary  basis." 

We  got  into  the  situation  where  it  was 
perfectly  plain  that  we  were  not  going 
to  be  able  to  get  mandatory  legislation 
passed,  however  meritorious  it  might  be. 
So  it  is  a  matter  of  either  taking  the 
voluntary  program,  or  leaving  the  law 
stand  where  it  is  If  we  leave  the  law 
as  it  is.  the  networks  are  under  com- 
pulsion of  giving  equal  time.  That 
means  that  they  would  not  give  any 
time  to  any  candidate,  because  in  giving 
time  to  the  Republican  candidate,  for 
example,  and  to  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, the  two  major  candidates,  it  would 
necessarily  require  them,  under  the  law, 
to  give  time  to  all  the  splinter  party 
candidate-s — the  Prohibition  Party,  the 
Socialist  Party,  the  Constitution  Party, 
and  all  other  parties  that  happen  to  be 
involved.  Sometimes  there  are  a  great 
number  of  those  parties  in  a  presiden- 
tial election  year.  There  may  be  15  or 
20  such  parties  The  very  nature  of 
these  network  sytems  would  not  permit 
them  to  be  exposed  to  that  kind  of  situ- 
ation. Therefore  they  would  be  in  the 
position  of  not  making  any  time  avail- 
able on  their  networks  to  any  candi- 
dates, to  neither  of  the  major  candi- 
dates. They  said,  "We  will  do  this  vol- 
untarily, and  we  will  be  willing  to  give 
time  to  each  of  the  major  candidates, 
provided  that  we  are  relieved  of  the  ob- 
ligation or  requirement  with  resF>ect  to 
the  splinter  candidates."  That  is  what 
the  joint  resolution  would  provide. 

Admittedly,  it  is  a  test  proposition. 
They  say,  "If  you  have  any  criticism 
about  it  you  can  change  the  rules."  Of 
course  from  the  standpoint  of  the  com- 
ing election,  that  would  do  no  good.  In 
my  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will 
not  do  anything  to  warrant  criticism,  and 
that  they  will  be  fair,  and  that  they  will 
try  to  establish  a  history  of  handling  this 
situation  on  a  fair  basis,  in  order  not  to 
be  exposed  to  legislation  at  a  future 
date  which  would  be  adverse  to  them. 
Certainly  at  this  late  period  in  the  ses- 
sion, and  considering  the  difficulty  of 
proposed  legislation  in  this  field,  this 
is  the  only  thing  we  can  do  which  will 
make  any  kind  of  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  the  situation.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  am  supporting  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
Let  me  say  this  also.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion has  the  endorsement  and  approba- 
tion of  the  Repubhcan  and  Democratic 


National  Committee  chairman.  I  walked 
up  to  the  desk  a  moment  ago  and  read 
very  hurriedly  the  amendment  which 
was  being  prepared  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch]. 
I  hope  he  will  not  press  it.  It  requires 
the  candidates  to  appear  in  debate.  It 
requires  them.  I  am  sure  we  would  be 
forcing  something  on  the  candidates  that 
they  tnight  not  want  to  accept.  It  might 
not  be  satisfactory  to  them.  Under  the 
joint  resolution  they  could  debate  if  they 
wanted  to.  There  is  nothing  to  prohibit 
that.  I  would  hope  that  we  will  not  en- 
act compulsory  or  restrictive  legislation 
which  would  create  a  situation  that 
would  be  in  itself  ineffective.  It  is  only 
a  trial  program.  As  my  distinguished 
friend  from  California  has  already  men- 
tioned, if  it  does  not  work  out,  it  need 
not  be  continued.  The  joint  resolution 
itself  will  expire  after  the  coming  elec- 
tion, and  we  will  go  back  to  the  status 
quo. 

In  view  of  the  presentations  and  rep- 
re.sentations  made  to  the  committee.  I 
beheve  that  at  this  moment,  since  we 
are  in  the  twilight  of  our  session,  if  we 
expect  to  do  anything  in  connection  with 
the  object  of  granting  the  people  of  the 
country  a  better  opportunity  to  hear  and 
see  the  nominees  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  this  is  our  last 
opportunity  to  do  something  affirmative 
about  that. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  who  handled  the  bill  in  commit- 
tee, and  who  has  made  some  remarks  on 
the  measure  on  the  floor,  that  I  wish  to 
a.ssociate  myself  with  the  position  he  has 
stated,  and  also  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  EngieI.  As  has  been  said,  if 
we  had  attempted  to  provide  compulsory 
legislation  we  would  not  have  been  able 
to  have  it  approved  in  the  form  in  which 
we  are  approaching  the  situation  today. 
I  think  it  is  a  most  practical  approach. 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  when 
the  broadcasters  are  willing,  on  the  basis 
of  an  offer,  to  make  this  service  avail- 
able. It  will  give  us  an  opportunity,  as 
has  been  jxjinted  out,  to  see  how  the 
system  works,  and  to  have  a  report  made 
on  it. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  distin- 
guished Senators  who  have  spoken  in 
favor  of  the  measure.  I  think  it  is  a 
sensible  approach  to  the  subject.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  pass  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  my  opinion,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  made  a  very  persuasive  presentation 
as  to  why  the  resolution  should  be 
passed  without  amendment.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  if  he  does  not 
agree  that  while  we  must  preserve  the 
freedom  of  debate,  we  ought  also  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  not  to  debate.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH]  appears  to  say,  in  effect.  "You 
u  ill  debate,  or  else  "    I  think  that  is  an 


impingement  on  the  freedom  of  the  can- 
didates of  the  political  parties. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  believe  the 
one  candidate  to  the  other  that  they  de- 
language  construed  in  exactly  that 
fashion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  agree  that  he  does  not 
mean  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1952,  an  offer  was  made  by 
one  candidate  to  the  other  that  they  de- 
bajfle.  The  offer  was  refused  on  the  other 
dide. 

I  am  afraid  that  such  a  proposal  as 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  lead 
to  complications  and  imphcatior^.  One 
candidate  may  be  a  man  who  is  profound 
in  his  knowledge  of  government,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  the  personality  appeal, 
by  comparison  with  the  other  candidate, 
and  might  refuse  to  appear  jointly  and 
debate  with  him. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution, they  could  still  appear  jointly,  if 
they  wished.  The  important  point  is 
that  whatever  time  stations  grant  to  one 
major  candidate  an  equal  amount  of 
time  will  be  granted  to  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  laid  before  us.  There  will 
t>e  a  free  discussion  of  the  issues  accord- 
ing to  a  pattern  or  a  format  upon  which 
both  major  candidates  must  agree. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  was  about  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  hear  both  candidates,  and, 
under  the  public  service  reservation  in 
the  resolution,  are  entitled  to  hear,  in  the 
interest  of  fairness,  the  candidates  of 
minor  parties,  in  the  fair  exercise,  by  the 
broadcasting  services,  of  discretion  and 
judgment. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  ought  to  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  required  by  Congress  to 
judge  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  whether  he  is  a 
good  debater  or  not.  There  are  many 
other  qualifications  which  should  be 
considered. 

Nothing  ought  to  appear  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  will  in  any  way  attempt  to 
hamstring  the  freedom  of  the  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  to  make 
use  of  the  cc«nmunications  media  of  the 
country  as  may  seem  best  to  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  may  be  a  thou- 
sand different  reasons  to  impel  a  can- 
didate to  accept  or  not  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  debate.  I  think  that  question 
should  be  left  to  the  candidates  of  the 
parties  to  resolve. 

The  language  of  the  resolution  as  it  is 
drawn  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
Republican  national  chairman  and  of  the 
Democratic  national  chairman.  If  we 
seek  to  change  it  at  this  time,  I  fear  that 
any  deviation  might  lead  to  ineffective- 
ness. The  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
is  that  nothing  will  happen  The  plans 
will  be  unacceptable  to  both  nominees, 
and  we  will  be  where  we  would  be  if  ex- 
actly nothing  had  been  done. 

The  chances  are  that  time  will  be 
given  on  an  equal  basis  to  both  major 
nominees,  and  certainly  the  American 
people  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  that 
gratuity. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  PASTORE.     I  jield. 
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Mr  MONROhTEV  1  comp.im^'n:  t:ie 
dLstmguished  Senator  from  FU-.Jclr  I.sland 
'or  bringin-'  the  )o:n:  rvso'.uUun  to  t;.'' 
Hoof,  and  for  his  usual  patience  and  con- 
sideration in  bringing  the  matter  of  Pres- 
idential-candidate-broadcasting time  on 
a  public  service  basis  before  the  Senate, 

Ever  since  1953,  when  I  first  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  this  subject  has  been  before 
us  in  election  years.  Each  time  several 
of  us  wanted  to  move  in  one  direction, 
the  networks  wanted  to  move  in  another, 
and  the  campaign  managers  of  the  can- 
didates for  President  wanted  to  go  in 
another.  The  net  result  was  that  we 
had  no  legislation  and  television  did  not 
mak  '  the  contribution  which  it  could 
r\av.'  m.ide  toward  bringing  the  genuine 
i.ssues,  the  real  positions  of  the  presi- 
dential candidates,  to  the  people  con- 
cerned. 

As  one  of  those  who  drafted  the  ori^t- 
inal  bill,  of  which  the  joint  resolution  is 
an  outgrowth.  I  believe  we  now  have  pro- 
vided the  very  best  possible  arrange- 
ments for  trying  to  reach  the  result  de- 
sired. I  agree  wholeheartedly.  Al- 
though the  resolution  is  not  as  simple 
and  direct  an  approach  as  the  bill  I  had 
the  priviler'e  to  sponsor  originally. 
it  is  the  best  measure  we  can  possibly 
secure  in  the  short  time  remaining.  If 
we  tried  to  change  it  very  much,  we 
would  find  that  one  or  the  other  of  the 
major  parties  would  react  unfavorably. 
We  must  remember  that  this  proposal 
has  not  passed  the  House,  and  will  not 
pa.'^s  the  House  until  after  the  Senate 
has  acted. 

If  we  are  not  in  wholehearted  agree- 
ment on  this  approach  to  allotting  free 
time,  then  we  will  never  achieve  the 
result  that  we  all  wish  in  this  campaign. 
Let  us  afford  the  great  media  of  com- 
munication a  trial  before  the  people  of 
th»^  country  in  this  coming  camr>aign. 

:  am  ^-'n'efu].  indeed,  for  the  patience 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  exhibited  and  for  the 
way  in  which  he  has  struggled  to  have 
the  resolution  reported.  I  hope  it  will 
pass  the  Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  forceful  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  JAVTTR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  yield? 

Mr   PASTORE,     I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  support  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  expressing 
my  support  of  the  resolution. 

r  call  attention  to  one  point,  namely, 
the  public  stake  in  the  matter.  There 
Lj  no  more  searching  medium  than  tele- 
vision for  finding  out  the  point  of  view 
of  a  man  and  for  plumbing  his  char- 
acter. This  the  pubhc  has  learned.  I 
think  that  by  making  it  simple  for  the 
networks  to  provide  this  kind  of  ex- 
posure, the  public  interest  will  be  best 

M  -It-over,  it  will  take  .%me  of  the  ter- 
rible strain  of  financir.  cam;-a. .;:..-,  off 
the  backs  of  the  candidaifs.  one  uf  oui" 
worries  is  that  so  much  money  is  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  ^f  campaigning 
We  do  not  kr.ow  wha'    by  irr.plicatior.    ii 


candidat.    may  be  undertaking  wiien  he 
must  rai-st-  lar^e  sums  !)f  money 

I  2i%<i-  the  SenaUj:  from  Rnode  I  .ttiul 
this  factual  backiric  for  the  joint  reso- 
lution. I  iiad  a  debate  at  the  Acadrmy 
of  Televi.yon  Arts  and  Sciences  with  .M 
Paul  Butler  and  Senator  Thruston  Mor- 
ton, the  respective  chairmen  of  the  na- 
tional committees;  former  Gov.  Averell 
Harriman.  of  New  York,  a  representative 
of  CBS;  and  the  moderator,  on  this  very 
subject.  The  conclusion,  after  an  ex- 
haustive, 2-hour  session,  which  was 
viewed  by  the  leaders  in  the  television 
industry,  who  asked  many  questions,  was 
that  there  is  no  single  technique  which 
is  greater  and  more  effective  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  what  they  were  buying 
in  a  presidential  candidate  than  to  have 
an  exposure  en  television. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  factual  example. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARP.OROUGH.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott  1  in  his  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinsuished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island — 
and  I  regret  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvama  has  left  the  Chamber — 
suggested  that  under  my  amendment  it 
was  "either  debate,  or  else."  Of  course, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
which  would  prevent  either  party  from 
buying  all  the  time  it  wanted,  or  any 
type  of  program  it  wanted.  It  was  the 
view  in  the  hearings  before  the  com- 
mitteo  that  even  If  free  time  were  a 
requirement  under  the  original  Ma'^:- 
nuson-Monroney  bill,  or  under  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  207.  neither  party  in- 
tended to  reduce  its  expenditures  for 
presidential  campaigning  by  way  of  ra- 
dio and  television. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator want  to  force  the  nominees  to  de- 
bat?.  if  they  do  not  wish  to  debate? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  really  do  not 
desire  to  force  them  to  debate. 

M:-.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  would 
be  requii-ed  under  the  Senators  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  change 
the  language  of  the  amendment.  My 
purpose  is  to  make  certain  that  equal 
and  fair  time^is  granted  to  the  major 
candidates.       J 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  if  S.J.  Res 
207  becomes  law.  any  station  could 
grant,  free,  all  the  time  it  wanted  to 
grant  to  any  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, without  any  requirement  that  it 
grant  a  single  minute  to  the  candidate 
of  any  other  party. 

Of  course,  the  Lar  Daly  case  makes  it 
mandatory,  in  the  granting  of  time, 
where  It  is  required  under  existing  law, 
that  the  media  grant  equal  time  to  all 
candidates. 

Mr  PASTORE.  In  view  of  the  report, 
the  hearings  on  the  resolution,  and  the 
historical  background  leading  up  to  it. 
would  not  the  Senator  admit  that  even 
if  anyone  did  what  the  Senator  sug- 
gested he  could  do  legally,  he  would  be 
Ln  bad  faith  with  respect  to  that  action? 

Mr  YAilBO ROUGH.  My  question  ia. 
Wliat   law   would  be  vioLat' d  ^ 

M.-  PA.-TORi':.  I  understand  mat 
I  concede  that  letjaily  he  could  do  il 
However,  after  ah    we  have  developed  a 


record.  If  there  were  any  deviation,  it 
could  happen  In  only  one  campaign. 
We  have  limited  the  resolution  to  the 
coming  campaign.  It  is  true  that  there 
could  happen  what  the  Senator  has 
suggested ;  but  if  a  broadcaster  dared  do 
that,  he  would  be  In  breach  of  this  whole 
record  and  would  be  in  bad  faith  before 
the  subcommittee.  Such  a  breach 
would  be  subject  to  the  reprisals  of  more 
stringent  laws  before  the  next  election. 
I  do  not  have  the  fear  that  possesses 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  do  not  fear 
that  what  he  has  suggested  would  necea- 
sarily  happen  just  because  it  could  legally 
be  done  I  beUeve  it  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  our  understanding.  It  would  be 
In  violation  of  the  entire  background  and 
history  we  have  developed  here.  It 
would  be  a  violation  of  this  report,  and 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  understand- 
ing with  the  affiliates,  because  the  net- 
work program  could  never  be  received 
unless  the  network  sent  it  through  Its 
affiliates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr.  Ran- 
dolph In  the  chair)  Let  the  Chair  sug- 
gest that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  not  officially  been  placed 
before  the  Senate  or  read  by  the  clerk. 
The  Chair  suggests  that  the  Senator 
from  Texaa  permit  his  amendment  to  be 
stated  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  hoping  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  withdraw  the 
amendment  before  it  was  reported. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
if  the  reporting  of  the  amendment  is 
withheld.  I  may  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, if  by  means  of  our  colloquy  we  can 
clear  up  the  point  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  ask  for  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Chair  in  that  respect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Communications  Subcommittee 
that  in  the  committee  I  offered  several 
amendments,  one  of  which  was  adopted. 
It  appears  In  the  joint  resolution  on  page 
2,  in  lines  2  to  4,  as  follows; 

Nothing  In  the  foresfolng  shall  be  oonatrued 
u  relieving  broadcaster*  from  the  obligation 
imposed  upon  theiu  under  thU  Act  to  op- 
erate In  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
illuminating  and  very  clarifying  state- 
ment of  the  philosophy  of  the  law,  and 
we  were  very  happy  to  acceprt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Y.ARBOROUGH.  My  question  is 
this:  Does  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut 

Mr.  PASTORE  Prom  Rhode  Island,  if 
you  please      fijiughter.l 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Does  the  distin- 
guished .Senator  from  Rhode  Island — and 
I  apologize  to  the  distinguished  Senator, 
and  also  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  PASTORE!  Mr  President,  Con- 
necticut is  a  very  delightful  State.  As 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
concerned,  he  loves  it;  but  he  loves  it 
most  as  he  drives  through  Connecticut, 
on  his  wav  norr.'- 

Mr  YARBC)UO_OH  /\.v  tin  dLstin- 
tjuished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  said,  how  nice  to  be  th"  .small- 
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est  State  in  the  Union,  uui  liuw  liombie 
it  would  be  to  be  the  next  to  ti»e  smallest 
State  in  the  Union. 

So  my  ijucstioi,  t«  the  distmgaiAhed 
Senator  fr^m  Ixi'.Kic  Iswuid  is  *heLher 
this  language.  v.i,.(h  ui  ad  )p*u  d  m  ihe 
committee — in  other  words,  niy  ami  .ud- 
ment — is  broad  enough  to  rfqu  ip  tiie 
broadcasters  to  be  fair  to  ea  h  ■  :  the 
candidates. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Yes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  But  without  re- 
quiring them  to  provide  equal  time — but 
to  be  fair. 

In  tliat  connection.  I  point  out  that 
among  the  minor  parties  In  1956,  for 
example,  was  the  Socialist  Party,  which 
in  the  general  election  received  only  ap- 
proximately 2,000  votes,  whereas  at  one 
time  the  Socialist  Party,  under  the 
leadership  of  Eugene  Debs,  received 
more  than  1  million  votes  in  a  na- 
tional election.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
would  expect  a  network  or  a  station  to 
give  a  candidate  of  a  party  which  has 
Iiad  a  long  history,  but  which  received 
only  2.000  votes  in  the  entire  Nation,  in 
a  general  election,  as  much  time  sis  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  the  candidate 
of  a  party  which  polled  more  than  20 
million  votes,  and  which  has  in  office  a 
number  of  Governors,  Senators.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoi^  of  Representatives, 
and  other  public  officials. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  under  the  equal- 
opportunity  law.  that  is  precisely  what 
they  are  required  to  do. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  And  I  favor  re- 
laxation of  that  law. 

My  inquiry  about  the  joint  resolution 
is  whether  it  Ls  broad  enough  to  require 
equal  or  fair  treatment  as  between  the 
candidates  of  the  two  major  parties. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment suggested  in  the  committee  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  will 
take  care  of  that  equitably  and  ade- 
quately. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  And  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  construes  it  to  mean 
that  they  will  have  to  do  that  in  a  fair 
manner,  so  that  the  American  people 
will  have  a  real  opportunity  to  hear  the 
candidates  of  the  parties  which  are  re- 
sponsible in  size  and  have  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  win  the  election? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr,  GORE.  Mr  Pi-esldent.  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  P.^STORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  debate.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
several  times  referred  to  the  understand- 
ings which  have  been  had  or  reached. 
I  wonder  whether  there  is  an  under- 
standing between  the  committee,  the 
networks,  and  representatives  of  the 
affiliated  stations,  upon  which  the  able 
Senator  thinks  he  and  the  Senate  can 
justifiably  rely.  In  order  to  assure  fair 
assif^nment  of  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  there  is  defi- 
nitely a  moral  understanding.  It  was 
made  clear  before  our  committee.  It  Is 
true  that,  even  under  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, they  could  legally  grant  all  their 
time  to  only  one  candidate,  if  we  relax 
the  equal  opportunity  section  of  the  law, 
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00  wt  are  doing  by  mean.s  of  Uiis  joint 
resolution.  But  I  do  not  think  Llicy  will 
do  that.  I  have  evt-.^-  confidtnce  that 
Lhey  will  not  do  it  By  means  of  this 
joint  resolution  we  oi>en  the  door 
slightly;  but  if  they  dare  trespass  on 
equity,  we  will  close  the  door  so  quickly, 
next  January,  that  it  will  be  no  laughing 
matter. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.     In  asking  the  question, 

1  do  not  indulge  in  any  presiunptlon  that 
the  networks  would  be  unfair.  But  I 
wish  to  elicit  from  the  Senator  an  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
understanding  to  which  he  has  referred 
involves  an  understanding  between  the 
committee  and  the  networks.  Will  the 
Senator  please  state  just  what  the  im- 
derstandings  arc? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  understanding  is 
set  forth  in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 
They  appeared  before  our  committee, 
and  said.  "There  is  only  one  way  we 
can  do  this — by  you  granting  us  an  ex- 
ception to  the  equal-time  section  of  the 
law — section  315 — and  granting  the  ex- 
ception to  apply  only  to  the  major  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President  in  the  next  campaign.  If  you 
do  that,  then  we,  ourselves,  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  will  inaugurate  a  program 
w  hich  will  give  proper  time  to  these  ma- 
jor nominees." 

We  feel  it  can  t>e  worked  out;  and  I 
understand  they  have  already  discussed 
it  with  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. We  do  not  know  what  the  pro- 
gram will  be.  because  we  do  not  know 
who  the  candidates  will  be. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  other  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
JoHN.soN)  might  t>e  invited  to  engage  in 
debate  on  the  program,  because  cer- 
tainly he  is  one  of  the  best  debaters  in 
the  country.  On  the  other  had.  he 
might  not  wish  to  participate  in  the  de- 
bate. In  fact,  his  prospective  opponent 
might  be  fearful  of  opposing  him  in  de- 
bate on  the  program — knowing  him  to  be 
so  skillful  a  debater.  In  that  event, 
tliere  would  be  no  program  at  all. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  jield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  working  out  what  could  be  a 
very  difficult  problem  in  the  coming 
campaign.  Kven  though  the  pending 
measure  will  susf>end  certain  sections  of 
the  existing  law,  in  view  of  the  colloquy 
which  has  been  had  this  afternoon  and 
in  view  of  the  understandings  worked 
out  in  the  committee,  I  believe  the  plan 
win  work  out  very  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  It  the  under- 
standing of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  the  agreement 


with  the  utlwoiks  bu:id,■^  liie  affihau?6  ol 
the  networks? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  shv  ii  i^  in.v 
understanding  it  does,  because  they  rep- 
resented to  us  that  they  haj.:  ah  t-.^ay  dis- 
cu.ssed  it  with  their  a2i..aLcs.  auu  mat 
the  affiliates  are  in  accord. 


Mr.   YARBOROUGH.     And 


tht'. 


filiates  are  bound  by  the  aforeenuiu   ai  u 
they? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  that  is  my  tm- 
derstanding  because,  actually,  the  only 
control  we  have  is  over  the  affiliates,  not 
over  the  networks. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  my  amend- 
ment may  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCEIv.  The 
amendment  will  be  withdrawn. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint  res- 
olution. 

The  joint  resolution   (S.J.  Res.  207 
was  ordered  tobe  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  ah  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  that  part  ot 
section  315(a)  of  the  CominunicatlonB  Act 
erf  1934,  M  amended,  which  requires  any 
licensee  of  a  broadcast  station  who  permits 
any  person  who  is  a  legally  qualified  can- 
didate for  any  public  office  to  use  a  broad- 
casting station  to  afford  equal  opportunities 
to  all  other  such  candidates  for  that  office  in 
the  use  of  such  broadcasting  station,  Ls  sus- 
pended for  the  period  of  the  19«0  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  campaigns  with  respect 
to  nominees  for  the  Offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Nothing 
in  the  foregoing  shall  be  construed  as  reliev- 
ing broadcasters  from  the  obligation  Im- 
posed upon  them  under  this  Act  to  operate 
In  the  public  Interest, 

(2)  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress. 
not  later  than  March  l,  1961.  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  this  Jc^nt 
resolution  and  any  recommendations  the 
Commission  may  have  for  amendments  to 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  as  a  result 
of  experience  tmder  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution. 


INCLUSION  IN  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PUBLIC  CONVENIENCE  AND  NE- 
CESSITY OP  LIMITATIONS  ON  THE 
TYPE  AND  EXTENT  OF  SER\TCES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  resiune  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1630,  Senate  bill  1543,  the 
supplemental  air  carrier  certificate  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
<8.  1543)  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  include  in  certifi- 
cates of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
limitations  on  the  type  and  extent  of 
service  authorized,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

TEMPORARY     AUTHORIZATION     OF 
CERTAIN   AIR   CARRIERS   TO    EN- 
GAGE     IN     SUPPLEMENTAL      .-.IR     ^ 
TRANSPORTATION'  ..» 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr  Pivsident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  m  lieu  of 
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Senate  bill  1543,  the  Senate  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  House  bill  7593. 
the  companion  House  bill 

The  PRESIDIN'G  OFFICER  The  bill 
V.-111  be  read  by  title,  for  th^^  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  <H.R. 
7593'  to  pi'ovide  that  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  may  temporarily  authorize 
certain  a;r  carriers  to  engage  in  sup- 
plemental a:r  transportation,  and  for 
other  purp<~;ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT  ICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma '^ 

There  bemu'  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  t-o  c  :.^:d^■r  the  bill  (H.R.  7593) 
to  pro'-ide  'i.a:  :he  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  mav  temporarily  authorize  cer- 
tain air  Cctrners  to  engage  in  supple- 
mental air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  an  agreement  we  have  with  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that  he  may  be 
notif.ed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quurum  has  been  suggested; 
and  trie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection    it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
Repubhcar.  colleague  on  the  Aviation 
Subcnmmit'ee  (Mr.  CottonI,  I  send  to 
the  d--;  .;::  amendment  which  we  offer 
as  a  Compromise  amendment  to  the 
House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  5,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  "twelve" 
and  insert  "twenty-four". 

Page  2,  line  6.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
"twelve"  and  insert  "twenty-four". 

Page  2.  line  7.  it  is  proposed  after  the 
word  "any  '  to  insert  "person  or". 

Page  2,  line  10.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
"and"  and  insert  "or". 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill,  which  would  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  so-called  sup- 
plemental or  irregular  air  carriers,  is 
before  the  Senate  because  of  a  recent 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  on  April 
7.  1960,  which  denied  the.se  carriers  the 
right  to  continue  as  small  businesses  or 
as  commercial  aviation  operators.  The 
court  in  overruling  what  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
since  January  1959.  which  was  to  license 
supplemental  air  carriers  to  operate  on 
the  basis  of  limited  certificates  of  con- 
venience and  necessity,  overruled  the 
practice  upon  the  ground  that  the  Board, 
under  the  existing  law.  does  not  have  the 
right  to  issue  a  limited  certificate;  in 
other  words,  a  certification  which  would 
provide    for    more    limited    and   flexible 


service  than  the  regularly  scheduled 
trunk,  feeder,  or  intern. itional  air  .service. 

The  court  repeatedly  stated  that  if  the 
Congress  desired  to  provide  for  this  class 
of  service.  Congress  should  say  so,  and 
the  court  raised  no  question  as  to  our 
ability  to  legislate  in  this  field  to  provide 
for  so-called  supplemental  air-transpor- 
tation service. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  conducted 
adequate  hearings  and  considered  all 
sides  in  regard  to  the  question.  We 
reported  a  bill  providing  the  CAB  with 
authority  for  the  permanent  certifi- 
cation of  these  supplemental  carriers, 
and  for  a  continuation  of  individually 
ticketed  flights  at  a  level  of  10  round  trips 
per  month  between  any  2  points  for  1 
year,  with  the  statement  that  we  could 
look  into  the  matter  of  such  noncharter 
operation  further. 

However,  the  House  has  already  acted 
on  its  bill.  H.R.  7593.  Because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  session  and  the  feeling 
that  there  was  not  ample  opportimity  to 
properly  explore  the  matter,  the  House 
passed  the  bill  authorizing  a  continua- 
tion of  these  various  types  of  supple- 
mental service  for  only  12  months,  as  a 
stopgap  measure,  agreeing  to  look  into 
the  matter  next  year. 

We  have  conferred  with  all  members  of 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  has  been  most  helpful. 

We  propose  to  accept  the  House  bill, 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  with  the 
amendment  we  have  offered,  which, 
among  other  things,  increases  the  time  to 
24  months.  We  seek  to  do  this  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  financing  of  these 
small  air  operators  would  be  nearly  im- 
possible if  we  limited  the  authorization 
to  a  12-month  period  of  time.  The 
testimony  before  the  committee  was 
that  these  operators  have  bought  many 
DC-6's,  "Connies,"  and  other  high-per- 
formance-type aircraft,  which  the  reg- 
ularly scheduled  airlines  sold  to  them. 
The  financing  is  on  a  3-year  basis.  It 
would  be  almost  fatal  to  the  continued 
operation  of  these  operators  if  their  lease 
on  life  were  only  for  12  months. 

We  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  danger  with  respect  to  the 
changing  of  the  administration.  With  a 
new  President  and  a  new  President's 
program.  Congre.ss  may  not  be  able  to 
complete  action  upon  hearinf{s  regard- 
ing permanent  certification  during  the 
next  sesrion,  although  we  hope  and  de- 
sire to  do  so.  We  do  not  wish  to  have  a 
death  sentence  and  a  date  of  execution 
hinged  on  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
next  year.  That  is  the  reason  why  we 
wish  to  provide  for  24  months. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
feel  sure  that  members  of  the  House  com- 
mittee will  look  with  some  favor  upon  the 
24  months'  extension,  rather  than  the 
permanent  extension,  as  proposed  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  First.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  other  members  of  the 


Aviation  Subcommittee  for  reporting  the 
bill  favorably. 

The  only  question  which  I  would  like 
to  ask  of  the  able  Senator  Is  this;  He 
offered  an  amendment  before  I  was  able 
to  get  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  I  was 
wondering  what  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  able  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  himself,  which  was  agreed  to. 
is  intended  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  helped  us  mate- 
rially in  the  preparation  of  the  original 
Senate  bill,  and  therefore  he  knows  that 
we  undertook  to  give  permanent  exten- 
sion of  life  to  the  subject  carriers.  How- 
ever, we  provided  that  for  a  E>erlod  of 
1  year  those  carriers  should  be  limited 
to  10  round  trips  a  month  on  individual- 
ly ticketed  operations  as  distinguished 
from  charter  operations. 

Before  we  could  act.  we  ran  into  con- 
fiict  with  the  House.  The  House  passed 
a  bill  which  provided  a  temporary  ex- 
tension for  12  months  only.  The  House 
is  strongly  opposed  to  permanent  certifi- 
cation at  this  late  hour.  For  that  reason, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  at  this  late  date 
of  losing  the  bill  in  conference,  we  de- 
cided that  we  would  join  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  CottonI.  who  had 
submitted  an  amendment  which  pro- 
vided for  a  12-month  extension  similar 
to  what  the  House  proposed,  and  who 
would  agree  to  a  24-month  extension, 
which  will  give  us  time  to  have  proper 
hearings  and  consider  the  whole  subject 
of  permanent  certification  at  that  sub- 
sequent time 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  able  Sen- 
ator state  then  that  If  this  particular 
proposal  should  become  law  on  a  24- 
month  basis,  that  would  not  only  au- 
thorize the  supplemental  carriers  to  con- 
tinue to  do  that  which  they  are  now- 
doing  with  respect  to  all  charter  flights, 
but,  in  addition,  would  permit  them  still 
to  make  as  many  as  10  round  trips  a 
month? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly right.  It  does  not  change  one  iota 
the  law  under  which  they  were  operating 
before  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  hand- 
ed down  the  "death  sentence"  decision. 
They  gave  such  carriers  a  "death  sen- 
tence." not  because  they  disapproved  of 
the  service,  but  because  the  act,  which 
did  not  envision  supplemental  or  less 
than  regular  route-type  airline  service, 
did  not  Clearly  give  the  CAB  the  right  to 
authorize  less  than  regular  route-type 
certificated  operation. 

Therefore,  the  bill,  as  amended  will 
give  the  CAB  power  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  supplemental  carriers  exactly  as  is 
for  24  months.  Before  the  expiration  of 
that  time  we  hope  to  be  able  to  report  a 
bill  for  permanent  certification  and  to 
define,  if  necessary,  the  number  of  round 
trips  of  a  noncharter  character,  or  leave 
to  the  Board  the  power  to  make  the 
decision. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  allow  me  to  make 
a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Again  I  wish  to 
congratulate   the   Senator   from   Okla- 
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homa  I  Mr.  MonroneyI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  i  Mr.  Cotton  1  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [  Mr.  Engle  , , 
who  have  worked  so  arduously  on  the 
bill.  I  think  everyone  who  has  taken 
time  to  study  the  problem  recognizes 
that  the  supplemental  air  carriers  per- 
form a  very  useful  service  for  the  Nation. 
I  think  the  testimony  shows  that  during 
the  crisis  in  Berlin  and  the  crisis  in 
Korea,  it  was  the  supplemental  air  car- 
riers which  actually  provided  the  large 
bulk  of  manpower  which  went  into  those 
areas,  as  well  as  the  supplies.  Those 
carriers  siipply  the  Nation  with  reser- 
voirs of  transportation  which  we  other- 
wise would  not  have.  They  also  employ 
many  persons  throughout  the  United 
States.  They  supply  employment  not 
only  to  service  people,  but  to  pilots. 
They  make  available  a  type  of  service 
which  we  could  not  get  in  any  other  way. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  the  bill,  which  I 
think  the  Senate  will  favorably  pass 
upon,  become  law.  because  it  will 
strengthen  the  transportation  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thaiok  Uie  Sen- 
ator for  his  contribution,  and  I  agree 
completely  with  him, 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia IMr  EncleI,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  ENGLE  I  regret  that  we  must 
necessarily  take  the  step  that  we  are 
taking,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  only 
practical  thing  to  do,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  would  not  be  able  to  get 
the  proposed  legislation  reported  by  our 
comm^ittce,  which  I  regard  as  excellent 
legislation,  passed  by  the  House  at  this 
time. 

I  have  in  mind,  of  course,  that  next 
year,  since  the  extension  provided  is  for 
only  24  months,  we  will  have  to  reexam- 
ine this  problem  and  go  into  it  on  a  more 
permanent  basis. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  with  reference 
to  some  of  the  suplemental  airlines.  Is 
my  understanding  correct  that  if  we 
adopt  the  House  version,  with  the  sug- 
gested change  to  extend  the  period  from 
12  months  to  24  months,  we  shall  include 
all  carriers  which  are  presently  certifi- 
cated on  the  same  basis  on  which  they 
now  arc  able  to  operate? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  bill  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  be  amended,  would  empower 
the  Board  to  validate  the  certificated 
and  operating  carriers,  the  supplemental 
carriers,  as  they  are  operating  today. 

Second:  It  provides  that  the  Board 
may  validate  the  certificated  but  non- 
operating  carriers,  those  who  may  not 
have  fully  used  their  certificates  since 
they  received  them. 

Those  are  the  two  certificated  classes. 

It  may  be  the  Board  may  wish  to  take 
a  quick  look  at  the  charters  of  those 
companies  to  see  that  they  are  in  the 
same  hands  or  in  equally  as  responsible 
hands  as  they  were  when  the  lines  were 
certificated,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  any 
long  or  exp>ensive  or  dilatory  hearings 
in  the  case  of  eith'  r  T  ILh.'^p  two  clHS.-es 
of  certificated  carriers 


F^lrLhermuie,  Uit  bill  would  empower 
the  Board  to  confer  interim  auihorizii- 
tions  upon  earners  which  have  operated 
under  Board  Order  No.  E-9744.  i^ued 
in  1955.  This  is  the  order  under  winch 
some  carriers,  having  appealed  \-o  tlie 
courts,  are  now  opyerating,  and  also  the 
classes  of  carriers  which  have  applica- 
tions that  are  pending  before  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  but  upon  which  de- 
cision has  not  yet  been  reached.  Some 
of  these  two  groups  have  been  operating 
throughout  this  period,  operating  gen- 
erally because  the  Board  has  been  re- 
strained from  stopping  them  from  oi>er- 
ating  until  their  cases  had  been  deter- 
mined in  the  court.  It  leaves  those  car- 
riers exactly  in  the  position  in  which  they 
have  been  for  the  past  several  years,  and 
it  also  provides  the  same  treatment  for 
those  lines  that  have  applications  pend- 
ing and  are  operating  through  the 
Board's  permission  under  those  cate- 
gories. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  There  are  some  carriers, 
such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  final 
category  on  page  6  of  the  Senate  report, 
whose  authority  was  denied  under  Order 
No.  E-13436,  and  who  have  appealed  and 
are  operating  under  stays  by  the  court. 
The  bill  would  not  affect  those  but  would 
leave  them  in  status  quo.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  my  opinion.  It 
affects  tliem  in  no  way.  The  court  has 
jurisdiction.  The  matter  is  before  the 
court,  and  until  the  court  decides,  they 
will  continue  to  operate,  provided  the 
proposed  legislation  is  passed.  But  ob- 
viously, if  the  entire  authority  to  operate 
any  tj-pe  of  supplemental  service  is  not 
reinstated,  as  is  provided  by  the  bill,  then 
obviously  none  of  those  operators,  no 
matter  what  their  condition,  would  be 
able  to  fiy  after  the  final  mandate  from 
the  court  of  appeals  comes  down  pur- 
suant to  the  decision  of  April  7,  1960. 

Mr  ENGLE.  'Which  serves  to  empha- 
size the  importance  and  the  urgency  of 
getting  this  bill  through  even  in  the 
modified  form  in  which  we  are  willing  to 
accept  it,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ET-IGLE.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
further  question.  I  observe  that  the 
Board  is  empowered  to  validate  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  24  months  under 
the  amendment.  I  take  it  the  provision 
is  not  a  direction,  that  it  is  not  made 
mandatory,  because  if  it  were  made 
mandatory  the  Board  could  simply  com- 
ply with  the  law  and  review  the  certifi- 
cates; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
The  Board  has  th.at  right.  Even  if  we 
attempted  through  legislation  to  do 
otherwise,  which  we  have  not  done  in 
i-espect  to  any  class  of  carrier,  the  Board 
has  that  right.  It  is  empowered  to  issue 
certificates  for  trunklines,  for  feeder 
lines,  and  other  certificated  carriers.  If 
we  try  to  direct  them,  first  we  might  be 
violating  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  in  that  Congress  would  be  directing 
them  to  do  something  without  the  Board 
making  its  decision.  All  categories  are 
ca^t  in  the  same  group.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  one  class  of  .supplemen- 
tal   carrier    and    another,    b^nrause    the 


Board  is  empowered  u-  \alidate  for  a  ;k- 
riod  of  not  to  exceed  24  montlis  from 
the  enactment  of  tins  act.  without  lur- 
Uier  proceedings,  any  temporary  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity or  to  issue  a  type  of  similar  operat- 
ing authority. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  But  the  Board  did  come 
before  the  committee  and  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  the  proposed  legislation  or  legis- 
lation of  this  type,  and  it  is  believed,  and 
it  is  our  intention,  as  I  tmderstand,  that 
the  Board  will  act  on  this  power  unless 
the  position  of  these  companies  has  sub- 
stantially changed  in  some  particular 
since  the  issuance  of  the  certificate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  believe  this  is  the 
proper  form.  I  believe  the  Board  will  re- 
spect the  attitude  and  the  historj-  of  the 
act  as  enunciated  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
compliment  him.  as  I  have  in  the  past, 
on  doing  an  excellent  and  industrious 
and  constructive  job  for  the  aviation  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  am  deeply  grateful  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happv  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  First  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  California  and  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
the  very  fine  job  he  has  done  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  I  sliould  also 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  in  the  trib- 
ute he  paid  to  the  supplemental  air  car- 
riers. I  believe  they  are  a  very  impor- 
tant part  and  cog  in  our  air  transporta- 
tion industry  today,  as  I  said  on  the  fioor 
on  May  18,  I  believe. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  an- 
swered, in  his  colloquy,  a  number  of 
questions  which  I  had  in  mind.  I  note 
on  page  6  of  the  Senate  bill  that  one  of 
the  provisions  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Any  carrier  whoee  op>erating  authority  In 
Interstate  air  transportation  under  Board 
order  E  9744  Is  continuing  solely  by  virtue  ol 
a  judicial  stay  Is  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
tinue to  operate,  subject  to  all  conditions 
and  limitations  contained  In  such  order  or 
ImpKJsed  by  the  court,  until  the  court  shall 
lift  such  stay  or  untU  the  final  dlpposltlon 
of  the  judicial  review  proceeding,  whichever 
shall  first  occur. 

In  the  House  bill  I  find  no  similar 
language  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
the  record  made  clear,  if  I  may,  on  this 
point.  I  should  like  to  a.sk  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee  if 
it  is  the  intention  that  the  House  bill  as 
now  proposed  shall  cover  those  particular 
carriers  to  whom  he  has  referred  and  to 
any  situation  referred  to  on  page  6  of  the 
bill,  which  I  have  just  read 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Senate  bill,  the  lan- 
guage of  which  we  have  stricken  and 
have  substituted  therefor  the  language 
of  the  House  bill,  is  that  we  were  con- 
t^mplatinf'  authority  for  permanent  cer- 
tification.    Once  a  carrier  is  in  court,  if 
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the  Senate  bill  were  passed,  and  once  a 
favorable  judicial  decision  was  issued, 
'^.ose  carriers  would  be  eligible  to  be  per- 
manently certificated,  and  the  authority 
to  operate  under  the  CAB  proposal  would 
then  be  of  an  indefinite  and  permanent 
duration. 

Since  there  is  now  only  a  temporary 
extension — in  the  House  bill  for  12 
months — we  did  not  see  any  need  for 
the  kind  of  language  we  had  put  in  the 
Senate  bill,  to  provide  for  interim  oper- 
ating authority.  We  are  not  requiring 
any  carrier  to  file  applications  for  cer- 
tificat^es  because  the  law  does  not  now 
permit  them  to  do  so. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand, 
and  as  our  cummittee  counsel  under- 
stands, the  House  bill  will  continue  in 
operation  all  of  those  carriers  who  are 
now  proceeding  to  fly  while  theii  cases 
are  in  court,  that  being  exactly  what 
the  language  of  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided. 

Mr  CANNON.  In  other  words,  the 
committee  report  makes  it  clear  that  the 
litigants  who  were  on  appeal  under  these 
orders  were  not  being  deprived  of  any 
rights  to  exercise  their  operating  au- 
thority which  they  now  enjoy  under  a 
judicial  decree,  and  it  would  be  the  in- 
tention that  that  same  situation  would 
exist  under  the  House  bill  as  it  now 
exists. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  This  is  the  under- 
standing of  all  of  the  staff  and  all  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  in 
approaching  the  subject.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary, because  this  authority  rests  in 
the  court,  and  the  basic  authority  of 
tht"  CAB  to  grant  this  type  of  operating 
authority  exists.  Of  course,  the  court 
will  respect  the  pendency  of  the  case 
and  will  allow  the  line  to  operate  until 
.''.nal  d-^:^rm:r'.ation  is  had  in  court. 

Mr  CANNON  Is  it  the  intention  of 
^'  '  Hv...  o;ll  that  mandatory  words 
be  x\oi  u:^i-(i.  for  the  reason  that  some 
of  the  carriers'  certificates  that  were 
heretofore  granted  would  expire  during 
this  2 -year  interim  period? 

M.-  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct  The  word  used  is  "empowered," 
and  would  validate  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  24  months.  So.  if  a  carrier  has 
only  12  months  to  run.  the  CAB  has  the 
authority  and  is  empowered  to  issue  a 
certificate  for  the  remaining  12  months, 
which  usually  has  been  done  on  a  pro 
forma  basis 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  not  the  intention 
in  the  legislation  that  these  carriers  who 
have  already  been  certificated — the  four 
categories  the  Senator  has  mentioned— 
would  again  have  to  appear  before  the 
Board  before  they  would  receive  their 
certificate  under  the  2-year  period? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No;  they  would 
not  have  to  be  recertificated.  However, 
if  their  certificate  expired  within  12 
months,  they  would  have  to  make  a  pro 
forma  appearance  to  be  extended  for  the 
!■  ma.:.::-..-    !_'   months. 

.\L-  CANNON.  The  issuance  of  the 
certificate  now  would  be  almost  auto- 
matic to  all  the  four  categories  the  Sen- 
ator has  mentioned,  namely,  those  that 
were  certificated  and  operating  carriers 
those  that  were  certificated  but  not  oper- 


ating' carriers,  those  that  have  operated 
under  the  Board  Order  E-9744,  on  ap- 
peal, and  those  that  have  applications 
pending.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  automatic  as 
to  the  first  two,  because  those  are  the 
ones  that  have  been  certificated.  The 
others  include  those  that  are  operating 
while  their  cases  are  on  appeal.  It  is  a 
matter,  as  to  those,  for  the  court.  They 
can  be  terminated  if  the  court  denies 
the  appeal.  If  an  application  is  not 
filed,  that  is  up  to  the  court.  They  are 
empowered  to  make  that  apply  or  not 
apply  until  they  have  proven  their  case 
and  their  right  and  entitlement  as  an 
operating  carrier. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Board  would  use 
normal  procedure,  as  heretofore,  in  these 
cases  with  reference  to  applications  that 
are  now  pending. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  right.  As 
I  imderstand.  and  as  counsel  of  the  com- 
mittee understands,  it  merely  continues 
the  existing  situation  for  a  p>eriod  of  2 
years. 

Mr.  CANNON.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  that  point.  I  can 
understand  the  apprehension  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada.  I  should  like  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  language  in  the 
House  bill,  which  it  is  suggested  the 
Senate  pass,  which  provides: 

The  Board  Is  empowered  to  validate  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  for  air 
transportation  Issued  pursuant  to  Board 
Order  E13436  of  January  28.  1959.  or  Board 
Order  E14196  of  July  8.  1959.  which  certifi- 
cate has  not  been  revoked  or  otherwise  ter- 
minated by  the  Board  on  or  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
that  is  a  clear  invitation  on  the  part  of 
Congress  for  the  Board  to  go  ahead  to 
continue  the  certificates  which  have  al- 
ready been  issued,  and  if  necessary  to 
renew  them,  imle.ss  something  has  oc- 
curred, by  way  of  revocation,  or  some- 
thing that  would  prevent  it. 

I  know  what  the  Senator  is  interested 
in.  and  I  would  say  that  it  is  clearly  the 
legislative  history  of  this  act,  if  it  is 
enacted  into  law  in  the  form  we  sug- 
gest, that,  in  the  absence  of  some  mis- 
conduct, the  Board  has  clear  authority 
to  renew  the  existing  certificates  as  they 
expire  for  the  next  24  months,  without 
formality  and  without  the  requirement 
of  going  through  proceedings  ab  initio. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma, who  knows  more  about  this  sub- 
ject than  I,  would  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  agree  with 
the  Senator.  We  agreed  that  the  en- 
forcement provisions  were  necessary. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  being  a  flyer, 
knows  how  necessary  this  is. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  wish  again  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  the  outstand- 
ing work  that  his  committee  has  done. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire also  for  clearing  up  this  one  point. 
I  believe  the  legislative  history  has  been 
made  abundantly  clear.  The  only 
thought  remaining  would  be  with  respect 
to  the  24-month  period.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  these  people  to  se- 


cure financing,  because  I  am  satisfied 
that  when  the  Senator's  committee 
meets  and  holds  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter, they  will  certainly  determine  it  to 
be  in  the  public  interest  that  the  au- 
thority for  extending  the  life  of  the  sup- 
plemental air  carriers  be  extended  for 
longer  than  the  2-ycar  period  that  is 
provided  for  in  the  act. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  realize  that  if 
legislation  is  not  passed  at  this  session, 
planes  in  the  supplemental  carrier  fieet 
will  become  practically  idle,  employees 
will  become  unemployed.  Therefore,  we 
are  not  asking  to  go  beyond  24  months, 
because  we  hope  to  take  up  the  question 
of  the  certification  of  nonscheduled  car- 
riers next  year. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  serving 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY  1  I  say  most  emphatically  that 
he  has,  in  the  conduct  of  this  matter, 
as  he  does  in  the  conduct  of  any  matter 
which  comes  under  his  jurisdiction,  pur- 
sued a  careful,  conscientious,  consider- 
ate, and  fair  method  of  dealing  with 
this  problem.  It  is  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  on  any  subcommittee  or  any 
committee. 

We  have  had  some  slight  disagree- 
ment, .some  slight  difference  in  our  ap- 
proach to  this  problem.  I  think  every 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  has  been  in  accord  with 
the  feeling  that  the  nonscheduled,  sup- 
plemental air  carriers  should  be  pro- 
tected from  being  put  out  of  business  by 
a  court  order.  That  would  have  resulted 
in  harshness,  unfairness,  and  a  catas- 
trophe for  them.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  of 
many  other  members  of  the  committee — 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  in  fact — 
that  permanent  legislation  establishing 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  supplemental 
air  carriers  could  and  should  be  enacted 
at  this  time.  It  was  the  feeling  of  some 
of  the  rest  of  us  that  that  was  not  a 
matter  with  which  we  could  deal  in  the 
closing  weeks  and  hours  of  this  session. 

I  favored,  in  committee,  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  conformed  with 
the  House  bill.  It  would  merely  have 
extended  the  present  arrangements  and 
privileges  of  the  supplemental  carriers 
for  12  months,  so  as  to  give  Congress 
and  the  committees  time  to  consider  the 
situation  carefully  and  thoroughly.  Such 
a  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, in  a  practical,  fair,  and  coopera- 
tive approach,  has  agreed  that,  for  the 
time  being,  we  should  proceed  on  this 
basis.  He  offered — and  I  was  happy  to 
join  with  him  in  offering — certain 
changes,  not  entirely  minor,  to  the  House 
bill,  the  most  important  of  which  per- 
mits a  24-month  period  of  extension, 
instead  of  12  months.  This,  I  believe,  is 
a  good  feature.  I  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment because  it  provides  ample  time  and 
breathing  space  for  the  committees  of 
Congress  to  consider  legislation  which 
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will  be  beneficial  to  the  supplemental 
carriers  and  will  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  public  and  the 
rights  of  the  regular  certificated  carriers. 

I  must  say  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the 
very  pertinent  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  and  other 
Senators,  that  I  hope  Congress  will  pro- 
ceed slowly  and  cautiously  in  dealing 
with  the  supplemental  air  transporta- 
tion industry.  I  come  from  a  section 
of  the  Nation  which  is  literally  starved 
for  airline  transportation;  a  section 
where  the  profitability  of  airline  opera- 
tions is  marginal  at  best.  The  carriers 
which  provide  our  service  on  a  nonsub- 
sidized  basis — and  I  think  this  is  true  of 
many  other  sparsely  populated  sections 
of  the  country — must  rely  on  more 
profitable  long  hauls  in  other  areas  in 
order  to  secure  the  revenue  they  require 
to  sustain  the  service  In  northern  New 
England.  In  the  more  profitable  long- 
haul  markets,  they  face  the  direct  com- 
petition of  the  nonscheduled  airlines, 
which  are  frequently  disposed  to  skim 
the  cream  off  the  top  of  these  lucrative 
routes. 

The  supplemental  air  carriers  have 
never  evidenced  the  slightest  interest — 
and  this  Is  p>erfectly  natural — In  provid- 
ing any  kind  of  airline  service  to 
sparsely  settled  areas  of  the  Nation,  such 
as  northern  New  Elngland.  They  are 
Interested  only  In  the  high-density 
routes.  They  can  capture  a  significant 
share  of  the  revenues  in  these  areas, 
leaving  the  regular  airlines  still  saddled 
with  a  heavy  burden  of  essential  airline 
services  in  less  profitable  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  only  hope  which  we  In  New  Hamp- 
shire have  for  Improved  aliiine  services 
comes  from  the  regularly  certificated 
carriers,  which  can  afford  to  operate  In 
our  area  because  they  have  heavily 
traveled  routes  elsewhere  In  the  coun- 
try. Unbridled  competition  from  the 
nonscheduled  airlines  In  those  areas 
could  spell  the  end  of  service  for  us. 
That  is  why  I  believe  Congress  must 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  entire  sup- 
plemental airline  Industry  before  enact- 
ing any  permanent  legislation.  That  Is 
why  I  say  Congress  must  make  a  study, 
before  any  type  of  permanent  legisla- 
tion is  passed,  to  make  certain  that  the 
more  sparsely  populated  sections  of  the 
country  do  not  suffer  because  of  operat- 
ing rights  given  to  the  nonscheduled 
companies.  We  must  be  sure  their  sta- 
tus Isthoroughly  and  completely  defined, 
with  guidelines  laid  down,  and  congres- 
sional intent  made  crystal  clear.  In  order 
to  protect  the  essential  service  of  the 
entire  country. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  I 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate — and 
there  are  several — who  are  naturally 
deeply  concerned  for  our  respective  areas, 
have  any  desire  to  penalize  the  non- 
scheduled  air  carriers  or  to  put  them  out 
of  busmess. 

We  want  to  see  this  measure  enacted, 
so  as  to  save  those  carriers  from  the  so- 
called  death  sentence  decision  of  the 
court.  That  is  why  we  stand  ready  to 
cooperate.  In  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress,  to  try  to  work  out  a  thorough, 
careftil  means  of  dealing  with  the  situ- 
ation. 


I  think,  in  view  of  the  hour  m  the 
session,  this  bill,  which  conforms  w;th 
the  House  bill,  with  a  slight  variation. 
the  most  Important  one  being  tlie  24- 
month  period  of  grace,  instead  of  the  12- 
month  period,  is  not  only  the  very  best 
we  can  pass  under  the  circumstances, 
but  is  the  safest,  most  cautious,  most 
accurate  way  to  legislate  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  feel  that  pro- 
ceeding as  we  are  today,  In  substituting 
the  House  bill  with  certain  amendments 
added,  comes  nearer  to  meetinp  the 
present  needs  until  we  can  examine  more 
closely  into  the  situation.  Perhaps  we 
should  consider  the  question  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  others  who 
are  interested  In  it.  I  am  one  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  However.  I  feel 
that  some  safeguards  should  be  placed  in 
the  bill,  before  we  finally  pass  it,  so  that 
it  will  not  do  violence  to  the  regularly 
scheduled  certificated  carriers,  who  are 
under  an  obligation  to  meet  schedules 
and  to  maintain  uninterrupted  service. 

I  had  some  question  about  the  exten- 
sion of  time.  However,  after  listening 
to  the  arguments  made  today  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEYl.  and  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  EncleI.  and  now  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton]. 
I  am  led  to  believe  provision  for  the  2- 
year  period  of  time,  because  of  the  prob- 
lem of  finance  and  the  opportunity  to  be 
afforded  Congress  when  it  reconvenes  to 
look  into  the  matter,  Is  perhaps  a  move 
on  the  safe  side.  I  had  thought  that  the 
12-month  period,  or  perhaps  an  18- 
month  period,  would  be  one  which  would 
adequately  take  care  of  the  situation. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  getting  together  on  this  pro- 
posal. I  believe  it  is  very  important  that 
there  be  legislation  on  this  subject  at 
this  session,  because  a  dlflBculty  has 
arisen  owing  to  the  court  decision. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  now  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  backstop  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  in  what  he 
has  said  about  the  desirability  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  It  will  give  every- 
one concerned  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  question  further  and  to  come  for- 
ward with  an  objective  conclusion  after 
s'ofHcient  time  has  been  granted  to  make 
possible  the  kind  of  study  which  is  indi- 
cated in  such  an  Important  matter.  I 
think  the  proposed  legislation  Is  desir- 
able of  enactment,  and  Its  enactment  Is 
needed  In  the  public  Interest. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney]  for  the 
diligence  and  perseverance  he  has  dem- 
onstrated in  holding  the  hearings  on  the 
blU  and  In  bringing  it  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, I  merely  say,  and  particularly 
with  reference  to  what  the  able  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  said,  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  all  parties  interested — both 
the  regularly  certificated  airlines  and 
the  so-called  nonscheduled  airlines  and 


elements  of  the  public — need  to  be  heard 
thoroughly,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  committees  of  both  branches  of  the 
Congress  mtist  consider  and  must  act, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact — one  which  fre- 
quently we  refrain  from  commenting  on. 
but  which  we  cannot  deny — that  some- 
times Congress  moves  with  some  deliber- 
ation, the  24-month  period  is.  in  my 
opinion,  a  decided  improvement,  in  order 
to  give  us  full  opportunity  to  act. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
called  upon  to  vote  on  this  measure,  I 
wish  to  say,  in  closing,  that  It  has  re- 
ceived long  and  careful  attention  by  the 
subcommittee  and  by  the  full  committee; 
and  I  believe  that  any  proposal  which 
has  passed  the  House  and  has,  as  a  tem- 
porary' expedient,  at  least,  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney],  who  is  so 
faithful  and  so  able  in  considering  these 
matters,  and  has  the  agreement  of  his 
entire  committee,  is  a  measure  for  which 
everj'  Senator  can  vote  today  with  com- 
plete confidence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sm. OTHERS  In  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  Monroney -Cotton 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  take  only  a  minute. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  how  pleased  I  am 
that  this  bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  is 
about  to  be  passed. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  his  subcom- 
mittee and  his  full  committee  for  the 
prompt  and  efficient  manner  in  which 
they  have  handled  this  measure,  follow- 
ing the  court  decision  to  which  reference 
has  been  made. 

I  appeared  before  the  subcommittee, 
and  made  a  very  brief  statement  in  be- 
half of  this  measure. 

My  interest  in  this  matter  has  been 
a  long  one.  In  1951.  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  made  a  study 
of  the  Irregular  carriers.  There  was 
then  no  plan  for  direct  certification; 
they  were  simply  allowed  to  fiy.  under 
very  strict  conditions,  by  sufferance  of 
the  CAB. 

There  came  a  time  when  it  appeared 
that  they  were  going  to  be  knocked  out 
completely.  Our  committee  made  a  re- 
port in  which  it  reconunended  that  there 
be  worked  out  a  plan  whereby  the  non- 
scheduled  carriers  or  the  Irregular  car- 
riers might  be  used ;  and  we  p>ointed  out 
the  fact  that  these  carriers  had  a  great 
potential  which  otoght  to  be  utilized. 

I  was  pleased  when,  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  long-drawn-out  study,  the  CAB 
adopted  the  plan  of  certification.  I  was 
dlsapF>olnted  when  the  court  ujjset  that, 
by  ruling  that  the  CAB  had  no  such 
authority. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  is  about 
to  take  action,  and  that  the  House  has 
already  acted. 

Certainly  I  hope  that  during  the  24 
months  that  this  may  be  expected  to 
be  continued,  the  matter  may  be  looked 
Into  further.  I  am  confident  that  some 
plan  on  a  permanent  basis  will  be  worked 
out,  and  that  the  plan  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  the  country  to  enjoy  the  po- 
tential which  these  carriers  have  for  us. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  concern  to  our  economy 
and  our  national  security. 
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I  u  ..-ii  lo  commend  particularly  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
ROKSY  lur  :iie  .eadership  he  has  shown 
in  handimg  this  proposed  legislation. 

M.-  MON'RONEY.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tin^-'u.slied  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Scic:  Cum:;.. 'tee  on  Small  Business, 
v.  a  J  lor  m.i.-y  years  has  given  voice 
to  ':.e  r;^;;r.s  and  needs  of  small  busi- 
ness; CO  participate  in  the  great  and  ad- 
vancmg  avia:.on  industry. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Mr  Cotton]  and  the  Sen- 
ator irjm  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel],  for 
li.e.r  <reat  help.  Whenever  we  have 
a  problem  on  air  safety  or  air  progress, 
there  ;.s  no  dividing  line  between  the 
R  publ.can  Members  and  the  Democratic 
Memrx-rs.  That  is  the  result  of  our  very 
eiithuc^^a^tic  subcommittee  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  aviation. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  further 
request  for  time  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  this  measure.  I  ask  that 
the  question  be  put  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Monroney- 
Cotton  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrassment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  H.R.  7593)  was  read  the 
thir.l  um;-  and  passed. 

Mr  M  N'RONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

The  PRf-SIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  1543.  the  com- 
panion bill  of  H.R.  7593,  will  be  indefi- 
riitely  postponed 


MEDC  \L    CARE    FOR    THE    AGEEV— 

AMF.NDMFNT  IN  THE  NATURE  OP 

A    .^T/B.-:  riTJTE 

M:  J, WHS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  printmg.  under  the  rule,  an 
amendment  to  the  so-called  social  secu- 
rity bill  relating  to  medical  care  for  the 
aged. 

On  that  subject.  I  make  the  following 
statement: 

Tlie  Senate  may  recall  that,  together 
with  a  group  of  other  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for,  or  an 
alternative  to.  the  so-called  Porand  plan 
for  medical  care  to  the  aged.  This 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
makes  certain  revisions  of  a  major  char- 
acter in  the  bill  we  previously  intro- 
duced; and  in  my  opinion  this  amend- 
ment will  have  a  major  impact,  as  a 
very  plausible  substitute,  upon  the  biU 
from  the  other  body,  which  now  is  await- 
ing action  by  us. 

The  principal  changes  which  this 
amenrimrrit  calls  for  include,  first,  the 
^tabiicihment  of  a  minimum  schedule  of 


health  insurance  benefits  to  be  provided 
subscribers  by  the  States;  second,  au- 
thorization of  the  States  to  determine 
the  schedule  of  fees  to  be  paid  by  a  sub- 
scriber for  health  insurance,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  subscriber's  income,  or — 
and  this  is  very  imF>ortant — to  require 
no  fees  at  all;  and.  third,  permission  for 
a  State  to  act  as  its  own  insurance  car- 
rier, as  an  alternative  to  having  insur- 
ance coverage  provided  by  nonprofit 
service  agencies  and  private  or  nonprofit 
insurance  carriers  under  contract  with 
a  State  agency. 

The  important  features  of  this  amend- 
ment are  that  it  guarantees  a  minimum 
of  benefits,  as  follows: 

First,  physician's  services  for  12  home 
or  oC5ce  visits;  second,  21  days  of  hos- 
pital or  equivalent  nursing  home  care; 
the  first  $100  of  costs  for  ambulatory 
diagnostic  laboratory  and  X-ray  serv- 
ices; and.  fourth.  24  visiting-nurses  home 
service  visits,  as  prescribed  by  a  physi- 
cian— and  all  of  these  each  year. 

The  important  point  is  that  this 
schedule  of  benefits  can  be  provided  free 
of  charge  to  those  ever  65  years  of  age; 
and  it  would  cost  all  participating  gov- 
ernmental entities  $840  million  a  year. 
This  means  that  the  cost  of  participation 
to  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
approximately  $400  million  a  year. 
Hence,  our  plan  is  entirely  feasible  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures, as  a  voluntary  plan  outside  the 
social  security  system,  and  yet  with  no 
charge  to  any  subscriber  if  a  State 
chooses  to  make  none.  But  if  a  State 
chooses  to  provide  greater  benefits,  our 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
will  allow  a  joint  Federal-State  sub- 
scriber plan,  too. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  measure  gives 
such  flexibility  in  dealing  with  the  entire 
problem  of  medical  care  for  the  aged  as 
to  make  completely  unnecessary  the  so- 
cial security  approach,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  manifest  disadvantages — 
which  have  been  referred  to  many 
times — of  that  approach,  which  would 
put  on  an  open-end  basis  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  medical  care  for  the  aged,  with 
no  end  in  sight,  and  would  make  it  com- 
parable to  the  scheme  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  is  not  adaptable  to  our 
countrj'. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  fact,  as 
noted  yesterday  in  the  newspapers,  that 
127  million  Americans  are  now  covered 
by  some  kind  of  health  insurance.  To 
junk  all  of  that,  rather  than  build  upon 
it,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  most  ill 
advised. 

Of  course,  we  shall  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  debate  all  these  matters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  printed  at  this  point  a  news  release 
on  this  subject: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Javits  today  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  an  amendment  to  H.R.  12580  con- 
taining amended  langpuage  of  S.  3350.  the 
Health  Inrurance  for  the  Aged  Act.  which 
was  introduced  originally  by  the  Senator  and 
cosponsored  by  several  Republican  colleagues 
on  April  7.  1960.  An  analysis  of  the  bill,  as 
amended.  Is  attached. 


Commenting  on  the  legislation.  Senator 
JAvrrs  said:  "The  principal  changes  In  the 
bill  as  It  now  reads  Include  (1)  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  minimum  schedule  of  health 
Insurance  beoeflts  to  be  provided  siibscrlbers 
by  the  States.  (2)  authorizing  the  States  to 
determine  the  schedule  of  fees  to  be  paid  by 
a  subscriber  for  health  Insurance  as  deter- 
mined by  the  subscriber's  income  or  to  re- 
qiilre  no  fees  at  all;  and  (3)  permitting  a 
State  to  act  as  Its  own  Insurance  carrier  as 
an  alternative  to  having  Insurance  coverage 
provided  by  nonprofit  service  agencies,  and 
private  or  nonprofit  insurance  carriers  under 
contract  with  a  State  agency. 

"The  minimum  benefits  specified  per  year 
Include  (a)  physician's  services  for  12  home 
or  ofnce  vlslte;  (b)  21  days  of  hospital  or 
equivalent  nursing  home  care;  <c)  first  $100 
of  costs  for  ambulatory,  diagnostic,  labora- 
tory, and  X-ray  services,  and  (d)  24  visiting 
nurses  home  service  visits  as  prescribed  by 
a  physician. 

"The  important  thing  here  la  that  thJa 
schedule  of  benefits  can  l>e  afforded  to  those 
over  65  free  at  a  gross  cost  of  $840  million 
annually  to  be  shared  by  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments.  Tills  means  that  Fed- 
eral Government  participation  would  be 
about  $400  million  and  the  plan  Is  therefore 
entirely  feasible  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Federal  expenditure  as  a  voluntary  plan  out- 
side the  social  security  system  and  yet  with 
no  charge  to  any  subscriber  If  a  State  does 
not  choose  to  make  one.  Yet  If  a  State 
chooses  to  give  greater  benefits,  the  bill 
allows  a  Joint  Federal-State  subscriber  plan, 
too." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  always  ^aid.  and 
repeat  at  this  time,  in  the  final  analysis 
it  is  the  fact  that  so  many  Democrats 
and  a  large  group  of  Republicans  now 
see  eye  to  eye  on  the  proposition  that 
there  should  be  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject in  thi<^  ses.-Jion  which  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  gain  of  all  in  this  type  of  dis- 
cussion. 

So  I  send  this  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  desk  for 
printinpr  under  the  rule,  so  It  may  be 
available  to  the  committee 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  desk. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
an  analysis  of  the  health  insurance  bill 
sponsored  by  mj'self  and  my  colleagues 
as  amended  today  by  the  document 
which  I  have  snnt  to  the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
wa^;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANAiTsis  or  Hk\lth  Insurance  Bnx  S.  3350 
A3  Amcndkd  Junk  27,  1960 

Title:   Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged  Act. 

Sponsors:  Senators  Javits.  Cooper,  Scott. 
AncEN,  FoNC.  KE^TINO,  and  Phoutt. 

Organization;  Administered  by  State  plans 
subject  to  approval  of  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Purpose:  To  assist"states  In  establUhlng 
State  plans  for  health  Insurance  for  in- 
dividuals 65  years  of  age  and  over  on  a 
voluntary  basis  and  at  subscription  rates 
they  can  afford  to  pay. 

State  plan  must  designate  a  single  State 
agency;  provide  for  financial  participation 
by  the  State;  permit  every  Individtial  over 
65  (and  spouse)  to  subscribe;  provide  both 
service  and  Indemnity  types  of  benefits; 
provide  physician's  care  up  to  one-third 
premium  cost;  provide  coverage  during  tem- 
porary absence  from  Slate. 
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Benefits:  Minimum  benefits  specified  per 
year  include  (a)  physician's  services  for  12 
home  or  office  visits;  (b)  21  days  of  hospital 
or  equivalent  nursing  home  care;  (c)  first 
$100  of  costs  for  ambulatory  diagnostic  lab- 
oratory and  X-ray  services;  and  (d)  34  visit- 
ing nurse*  home  service  visits  as  prescribed 
by  a  physician,  maximum  benefits  com- 
puted as  generally  practicable  under  income 
divisions  at  stepped  up  rate  schedule  start- 
ing at  60  cents  monthly  for  subscribers  with 
Income  of  $500  to  $1,000  per  annum  to 
maximum  subscription  charge  of  income  of 
$3,600  per  annum — no  subscription  charge 
for  income  under  $500  annum.  IiCaxlmum 
benefits  can  receive  Federal  matching 
grants  up  to  $165  per  annum  per  capita: 
minimum  benefits  above  can  be  obtained  at 
$70  per  person  per  annum. 

Subscription  rate:  Schedule  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  State,  proportioned  to  sub- 
6crlt)er's  Income  by  negotiation  with  Sec- 
retary of  HEW. 

Coverage:  Insurance  will  be  placed  with 
either  nonprofit  service  agencies  (I.e.,  Blue 
Cross,  Blue  Shelld.  etc.) .  private  c«-  nonprofit 
Insurance  carriers  under  contract  with 
State  agency,  or  with  an  Insurance  carrier 
set  up  by  the  State  for  such  purpose. 

Federal  participation:  Federal  percentage 
worked  out  on  a  ratio  of  State  per  capita 
Income  to  national  per  capita  Income. 
Similar  to  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Act  formula, 
which  has  t)een  so  successful.  In  no  case 
shall  Federal  percentage  exceed  75  percent  or 
be  less  than  33 '  i  percent. 

Cost  of  program :  Minimum  benefits  pro- 
gram would  cost  at  maximum  a  total  of  $840 
million  with  Federal  share  about  $400  mil- 
lion estimated  on  participation  of  million 
over  65  without  any  payment  by  any  bene- 
fited individual;  maximum  t>eneflts  would 
cost  $15  billion  and  with  estimated  pay- 
ments by  8Ubscrll>er8  of  $400  million  would 
make  Federal  Government  share  of  $480 
million. 

Controls:  Act  provides  for  cutting  off  Fed- 
eral funds  If  State  falls  to  comply;  for  ap- 
peals to  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  reports  to 
Congress. 


FOURTH  CONSECUTIVE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  SPECIAL  CITA- 
TION TO  UNITED  STATES  LINES 

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  note- 
worthy when  an  American  shipping  com- 
pany achieves  such  excellence  of  per- 
formance as  to  warrant  awards  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  Such  a  development 
has  just  taken  place  for  the  United 
States  Lines  Co.,  which  has  been  cited 
by  the  Pubhc  Health  Service  for  most 
satisfactory  results  in  vessel  sanitation. 

The  special  citation  was  presented  be- 
cause each  of  the  57  vessels  operated  by 
the  United  States  Lines  achieved  a  rat- 
ing of  95  or  higher  on  an  ofTlcial  Public 
Health  Service  inspection  involving  166 
separate  items  of  sanitary  construction 
and  maintenance. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  this  recog- 
nition of  highly  satisfactory  service  to 
the  traveling  public  because  United 
States  Lines  is  receiving  the  award  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  year.  The  pre- 
vious citations  were  awarded  in  January 
1957,  May  1958.  and  September  1959. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR    1844     t^)  amend 


the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  approved  June  19.  1934.  as 
amended  by  the  acts  of  July  2,  1940,  and 
July  12.  1950. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  concurred  in  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1  through  42,  in- 
clusive, and  amendments  numbered  45 
through  49.  inclusive,  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12232)  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  concurred  in  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numl^ered  43 
and  50  to  the  bill;  that  the  House  dis- 
agreed to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  44  to  the  bill;  and  that  the 
House  had  concurred  in  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  51  to  the  bill,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S  1018.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
transfer  of  certain  personal  property  to  State 
and  county  agencies  engaged  In  cooperative 
agriculttiral  extension  work; 

S  1508.  An  act  to  provide  for  economic 
regulations  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1752.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stamatlna 
Kalpaka; 

S  2053  An  act  to  provide  for  the  accept- 
ance by  the  United  States  of  a  fish  hatchery 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina; 

S.2174  An  act  to  permit  the  filing  of  ap- 
plications for  patents  to  certain  lands  In 
Florida; 

S.  2331.  An  act  to  provide  for  hospitaliza- 
tion, at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere,  of  cer- 
tain nationals  of  the  United  States  adjudged 
insane  or  otherwise  found  mentally  111  In 
foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  2443  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edgar 
Harold  Bradley; 

S.  2481  An  act  to  continue  the  application 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended,  to  certain  functions  relating  to 
fishing  vessels  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S,  3072.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  effect  the  payment  of 
certain  claims  against  the  United  States: 

S  3106.  An  act  to  change  the  title  of  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey: 

S  3189  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
shipping  laws  to  prohibit  operation  In  the 
coastwise  trade  of  a  rebuilt  vessel  unless  the 
entire  rebuilding  is  effected  within  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S  3226.  An  act  to  amend  section  809  of 
the  National  Housing  Act;   and 

S.  3485  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Exi>enses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  cost  for  persons 
selected  for  appointment  to  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

UNMET  NEEDS  OF  CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTHS— REPORT  F^ROM  MARION 
COUNTY  (OREG.)  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE    CO^!^l^^IKF 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
27    I   received  a  letter  from   Mr.s    L    E 


Marschat.  chairman  of  the  Marion 
County  White  House  Conference  Con\- 
mittee,  the  letter  being  dat^d  June  21, 
1960,  relating  to  a  reixjrt  on  unmet  needs 
of  children  and  youths  from  the  Marion 
County  White  House  Conference  Com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  the  let- 
ter and  a  copy  of  the  report  referred  to 
in  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Salem,  Orrc,  June  21,  1960. 

The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Attached  you  will 
find  a  copy  of  the  report  on  unmet  needs 
of  children  and  youth  from  the  Marion 
County  White  Hovise  Conference  Committee. 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  addressing 
this  letter  directly  to  you.  with  a  copy  of 
our  .report,  because  of  your  concern  with 
the  problem  of  migrant  children.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  concern  of  Oregon,  and  espe- 
cially of  Marlon  County. 

You  will  find  this  copy  Is  marked  to  call 
your  particular  attention  to  recommenda- 
tions Nos.  5  and  6,  page  5. 

We  appreciate  the  effcwts  you  have  made 
and   urge   your  continued    interest  in   good 
legislation,  to  help  Oregon  meet  the  needs 
of  migrant  families. 
Sincerely, 

LtTLA  Marschat 
Mrs.  L.   E.   Marschat. 
Chairman,      Marion      County      White 
House  Conference  Committee, 


Report  to  the  Governor's  State  CoMMrrTEi 
ON  CHnj)REN  AND  Youth  Prom  the  Marion 
County  White  House  CoNrERENcx  Com- 
mittee, June  1960 

The  following  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Marion  County  committee  for  the  past 
year  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee,  to  the  citizens  and  appro- 
priate officials  of  Marlon  County,  and  to 
interested  people  everywhere.  This  is  the 
second  stage  in  the  work  of  the  Marion 
County  committee,  and  is  part  of  the  total 
national  and  State  effort  revolving  around 
preparation  for,  and  followup  on.  the  Pres- 
idents White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  for  1960.  "rhis  report,  like  the 
first  report  of  a  year  ago,  represents  many 
hours  of  hard  and  devoted  service  by  many 
citizens  of  Marlon  County,  and  the  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  county  ccwnmitt^e  is 
extended  to  each  of  them. 

introductiok 

The  first  report  of  the  Marion  County  com- 
mittee was  prepared  and  presented  In  June 
1959.  That  report  Included  a  listing  of  the 
unmet  needs  of  children  and  youth  in 
Marion  County,  as  developed  by  four,  hard- 
working committees.  Early  In  the  fall  of 
1959,  in  keeping  with  the  continuing  plan 
developed  by  the  Governor's  State  commit- 
tee, the  work  in  Marlon  County  was  reacti- 
vated under  the  leadership  of  the  same 
county  core  committee  that  had  directed  the 
work  leading  to  the  first  report.  The  com- 
mittee includes  Mrs.  L  E  (Lula)  Marschat. 
chairman;  Dr  George  B  Martin,  vice  chair- 
man; Charles  Woodcock,  secretary:  Mrs.  L  E. 
(Miriam)  Carlson,  Mrs.  Roy  (Trudy)  Green, 
Mrs.  Harmon  (Bernlce)  Yeary.  Miss  Jane 
Irving.  Mrs.  Cecil  (Helen)  Monk,  and  con- 
sultants Circuit  Judge  Joseph  Felton  and 
Mrs.  Carl  ( Agnes  i  Booth,  county  school 
superintendent. 

It  was  decided  that  the  best  procedure  for 
a  study-in-depth  of  some  of  the  needs  of 
Marion  County  boys  and  girls  would  be  to 
reorganise  the  working  committees.  After 
careful  study  of  the  original  county  report, 
the  reports  and  working  materials  received 
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from  the  Siatp  committee,  and  a  review  uf 
:he  •,.'. Ixikir.g  o'  the  coun*y  oommittee,  It 
was  agreed  to  assign  the  personnel  who 
served  durlr.g  the  first  year  to  four  new 
worJc'.r.g  corr.mlt'ees  Th^se  were  entitled: 
I  a)  'Ed  icaf.ona;  =ind  Extended  School  Serv- 
ices." bi  ■■Coi;:.;e..:ig  and  Guidance,  and 
W;.-'K  C>:  p>  r-  .:..--  :'  >r  Youth."  (c)  "Juve- 
n'.e  Pr  ■■e^::  :.  r^v:  .ces."  and  (d)  "Coordl- 
nat.;..;  Activ. t.e.s  j.:.J  Services." 

I.,  -..c-  \As.c:\rr,ent  of  personnel  to  these 
ccmmlttee~.  each  Individual  who  partlcl- 
p>ated  In  the  preparation  of  the  first  rejxjrt 
(June  1959 1  was  asked  to  express  a  prefer- 
ence for  a  new  committee.  Special  effort  was 
made  to  get  young  people  of  high  school  age, 
both  leaders  and  others,  to  accept  appoint- 
ment to  a  committee.  A  number  not  only 
served,  but  did  so  with  enthusiasm  and 
with   real   acceptance  of  responsibility. 

The  major  work  of  the  fovu-  committees 
will  be  found  reflected  in  the  rep>o:ta  and 
recommendations  that  follow. 

An  Important  additional  committee  atsslgn- 
ment  was  to  assist  the  county  committee 
in  suggesting  procedures  and  In  helping  to 
carry  out  plans  to  make  It  possible  for  the 
M  ir.  n  County  representative,  Mrs.  Mar- 
so.^a:,  to  attend  the  President's  White  House 
Conference.  Through  the  efforts  of  many 
fine  Individuals  and  organizations,  it  was 
possible  to  secure  the  financial  supp>ort  re- 
quired to  send  Mrs.  Marschat  to  this  meet- 
ing The  thanks  of  the  Marlon  County  com- 
mittee is  extended  to  all  these  fine  people 
for  their  Interest  in  this  program  and  their 
willingness  to  support  It  with  their  dollars. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  a  small 
amount  of  money  was  available  upon  Mrs. 
Marschat's  return  to  help  her  make  per- 
sonal reports  to  groups  and  organizations  in 
Majlon  County,  in  order  that  as  many  citi- 
zens as  possible  might  learn  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  Conference  and  its  implications 
to  all  of  us. 

coMMTTnn:  reports 

The  first  decisions  that  were  made  by  the 
members  of  each  of  the  four  committees,  at 
the  organizational  meeting  last  fall.  Involved 
the  need  to  select  from  the  many  unmet 
needs  and  other  problems  that  might  logi- 
cally belong  to  a  given  committee,  the  few 
to  which  Intensive  time  and  study  might  be 
given  The  decision,  in  each  case,  was  based 
on  those  most  pressing  problems  for  which 
data  might  be  available  and  profitable  action 
decisions  proposed. 

Bach  committee  then  held  a  series  of 
w  rk  ng  sessions  during  the  next  few 
rr.  T  "hs,   involving  hard   and  devoted   effort. 

The  following  represents  a  synthesis  of  the 
repiorts,  as  presented  by  the  four  commit- 
tees. The  specific  recommendations  are 
numbered  consecutively  through  the  reports 
for  easy  identification. 

A    Education  and  extended  school  services. 

One  of  the  most  ln\portant  factors  In  the 
educational  program  Is  the  teacher.  The  re- 
quirements for  teacher  preparation  and  cer- 
tification, through  which  one  becomes  qual- 
ified as  a  public  school  teacher,  have  been  In- 
creasing in  recent  years.  It  Is  impossible  to 
Include  all  areas  of  instruction  during  this 
preparation  period,  and  it  is  Impossible  to 
anticipate  the  changing  needs  of  our  society 
during  these  4  years  of  college  study. 

The  public,  generally,  has  no  real  way  to 
Judge  good  instruction  and  has  no  basis  on 
which  to  fully  understand  teacher  qualifica- 
tions. It  Is  therefore  Important  that  mem- 
bers of  the  school  community  understand 
that  the  initial  training  of  a  teacher  needs 
regular  upgrading. 

Recommendation  1:  It  Is  recommended 
that  ways  be  explored  to  help  school  districts 
assume  greater  responsibility  for  the  in- 
service  education  of  teachers  in  order  to  help 
them  meet  the  changing  needs  and  conUl- 
tior.8  of  the  community,  society  and  youth, 
and  that  ways  should  be  explored  to  help 
members  of   the  community  recognize  good 
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continuing  improvement  is  needed,  also,  to 
help  good  teachers  qualify  for  special  teach- 
ing with  the  gifted,  the  retarded  and  other 
special  group>s. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  in 
the  past,  and  continues  today  with  renewed 
vigor,  to  recreational  programs  of  all  kinds 
and  to  membership  In  the  YMCA  or  YWCA 
and  other  youth  groups.  The  opportunities 
for  real  creative  experiences  In  school  and 
the  community  are  quite  limited,  however. 

Recommendation  2:  It  la  recommended 
that  the  attention  of  many  groups  be  direct- 
ed to  thinking  about  and  to  the  promotion 
of  programs  planned  to  provide  creative  ex- 
periences for  youth,  both  in  school  and  In 
the  community;  as  Illustrated  by  such  activ- 
ities as  the  Junior  symphony  orchestra  and 
the  Marlon  County  PTA-sponsored  student 
art  exhibit. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  the  forces 
that  positively  motivate  a  person  are  often 
much  more  Important  than  the  knowledge 
one  possesses  about  a  subject  or  a  business. 
It  is  the  enthusiasm  with  which  a  person 
approaches  a  task  that  determines  success, 
whether  it  be  a  school  lesson,  or  a  sales 
assignment,  or  a  machine  Job. 

Recom^mendation  3:  It  Is  recommended 
that  since  the  factor  of  motivation  Is  so  very 
Important,  that  this  topic  be  further  ex- 
plored in  depth  with  the  Intent  of  spreading 
greater  knowledge  among  all  members  of  the 
conamunity  to  find  and  vise  greater  poten- 
tials for  adequate  personal  motivation  of 
boys  and  girls. 

Some  libraries  In  the  elementary  schools 
In  the  county,  particularly  ouuide  Salem, 
are  inadequate.  Community  library  services 
and  elementary  and  secondary  school  librar- 
ies are  normally  mutually  supporting  and 
coordinated.  However,  in  this  area,  commu- 
nity libraries  are  not  universally  available  to 
fill  this  need.  A  full  knowledge  of  present 
Library  services  in  Marlon  County  communi- 
ties and  schools  would  focvis  attention  on  the 
problem  and  emphasize  the  total  needs. 

Recommendation  4:  It  la  recommended 
that  a  study  of  the  present  library  services 
be  conducted  throughout  the  county;  and 
that  the  county  court  be  requested  to  give 
assistance  in  promoting  a  study  of  a  program 
planned  to  strengthen  the  services  that  are 
available  in  the  county. 

Marlon  County  Is  affected  at  least  as  much 
as  any  other  county  in  Oregon  by  an  Infiux 
each  year  of  children  of  migrant  workers. 
The  school  facilities  and  educational  pro- 
grams are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  of  these  children.  There  appears  to  be  a 
lack  of  basic  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the 
migrant  problem  and  of  the  effect  It  has  on 
schools.  It  seems  that  a  majority  of  these 
children  are  not  receiving  a  minimum  edu- 
cational program. 

The  last  session  of  the  Oregon  Legislature 
provided  for  a  pilot  program  to  study  the 
educational  needs  and  other  services  re- 
quired for  children  of  migrant  families. 

Recommendation  5:  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  county  and  State  committees  give 
particular  attention  to  this  problem,  and 
that  work  of  the  new  State  program  be  fol- 
lowed with  care  to  determine  Its  effectiveness 
and  the  areas  of  continuing  need  and  action. 

Recommendation  6:  It  Is  further  recom- 
mended that  continuing  attention  should  be 
given  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  the  need  for 
funds  for  migrant  programs,  and  that  this 
recommendation  be  communicated  to  our 
Congressmen. 

Oregon  has  recently  enacted  legislation 
which  has  provided  a  more  adequate  frame- 
work and  the  administrative  machinery  for 
schools  to  provide  better  services  for  mentally 
retarded  children,  but  the  program  is  not 
fully  Implemented,  and  local  communities 
will  need  help  In  carrying  the  program  Into 
schools  of  the  coxinty. 


Kecommendatlon  7:  It  Is  recommended 
that  continued  attention  be  given  by  each 
county  committee  for  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren, so  that  full  responsibility  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  each  school  district,  and  so  that 
complete  understanding  will  be  gained  by  the 
patrons  of  each  community. 

B.  Counseling  and  guidance,  and  work  op- 
portunities. 

Most  educators,  and  many  people,  are  aware 
that  education  does  not  begin  In  the  first 
grade,  but  at  the  very  Instant  a  child  Is  born. 
They  are  also  aware  that  the  fundamental 
concepts  that  the  child  begins  to  acquire  at 
birth  are  the  concepts  that  will  accompany 
the  child  to  school  and  on  out  Into  adult  life. 
It  Is  In  the  home  that  the  child  first  learns 
the  value  of  cooperation  and  working  to- 
gether; of  respect  and  appreciation  for  those 
in  authority;  of  tolerance  for  all  peoples. 

Case  studies  of  the  Inmates  of  varlotis  In- 
stitutions show  that  a  majority  of  the  prob- 
lems of  individuals  may  be  traced  back  to 
childhood  maladjusta[ients  or  unpleasant 
conditions  that  existed  during  these  early 
years 

There  is  a  strong  conviction  that  "an  ounce 
of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  and 
that  the  development  of  adequate  guidance 
services  In  all  schools  at  early  periods  In  a 
child's  development,  as  well  as  in  the  high 
school,  would  serve  desirable  preventive  as 
well  as  other  useful  services. 

Every  high  school  In  Marion  County,  but 
one.  does  have  some  kind  of  counseling  serv- 
ice, but  In  all  cases  the  number  of  periods 
devoted  to  counseling  Is  inadequate  and.  In 
some  cases,  conducted  by  Inadequately 
trained  personnel.  It  Is  also  agreed  that  the 
work  of  the  counselor  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  Interest,  Insight,  and  understanding 
of  every  classroom  teacher. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  has 
recently  focused  attention  on  the  need  for 
more  adequate  counseling  services  at  the 
high  school   level. 

Recommendation  8:  It  Is  recommended 
that  ways  be  explored  to  meet  the  counseling 
and  guidance  of  all  children,  preschool  age, 
elementary  and  secondary,  and  that  a  pro- 
gram be  developed  to  build  community  ixn- 
derstandlng  and  to  provide  these  services. 

Recommendation  0;  It  ts  also  reoom- 
mended  that  every  channel  be  used  to  explore 
the  opportunities  for  the  use  of  parent  edu- 
cation on  the  importance  and  use  of  guid- 
ance and  counseling  services,  both  for  the 
school  and  for  the  community. 

Recommendation  10:  It  is  further  rec- 
ommended that  each  high  school  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  Its  guidance  program  In 
terms  of  the  services  offered,  the  training  of 
personnel,  and  the  availability  of  time  de- 
voted  to  such  service. 

In  recent  years,  emphasis  in  the  study 
of  youth  has  shifted  from  child  labor  and 
related  problems  to  youth  employment  and 
the  transition  from  school  to  work.  Special 
emphasis  seems  to  be  given  in  otir  schools 
to  the  preparation  of  those  going  on  to  col- 
lege, while  little  new  attention  or  study  has 
been  devoted  to  the  appropriate  type  of 
school  training  and  experience  needed  by  the 
noncoUege  bound  and  for  those  who  may 
be.  In  fact,  mentally  retarded.  The  schools, 
generally,  have  not  yet  started  new,  nor  en- 
larged present,  programs  for  these  young 
people  of  high  school  age. 

The  noncoUege  bound  youth  has  one  or 
more  of  these  problems:  No  high  school  di- 
ploma, no  special  or  ordinary  skills,  a  court 
record,  and  or  is  a  member  of  a  minority 
group.  Present  trends  suggest  that  special 
training.  Job  placement  and  follow-up  pro- 
grams are  needed  for  these  youth,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  community  rather  than  the 
school  doing  something  about  It. 

An  Interesting  approach,  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Job  upgrading  program."  Is 
reported  to  be  found  In  E>etrolt.  Mich  It  is 
flexible,  voluntary,  and  informal,  and  is  pro- 
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vided  for  young  people  from  18  to  21  who 
are  out  of  school  and  unemployed.  The  com- 
munity and  Its  agencies,  public  and  private, 
with  the  public  school,  6pK>nsor  the  .uro- 
gram. Ermphasls  Is  on  the  skills  needed  to 
secure,  hold  and  become  upgraded  In  a  Job. 
General  conclusions  coming  from  this  and 
BlmUar  attempts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
)-outh  suggest  that: 

1.  Programs  of  studies  need  to  be  insti- 
tuted for  those  students  who  are  Just  "sitting 
In  seats"  and  accompli&iiing  little  in  the 
school  day. 

2.  It  Is  more  economical  to  make  pro- 
ductive citizens  than  to  rehabilitate  them 
after  they  experience  failure. 

3.  For  students  who  graduate  from  high 
school,  but  do  not  go  on  to  college,  it  Is 
generally  agreed  that  the  comprehenfive 
high  school  provides  the  best  possible  train- 
ing. 

4.  Schools  can  help  these  youth  by  pro- 
viding supervised  work  experience  in  the 
comprehensive   high    school. 

Recommendation  llr  It  la  recommended 
that  a  committee  be  established  to  investi- 
gate in  depth  the  problems  of  youth  who 
need  vocational  and. or  technical  training, 
and  to  study  appropriate  foUowup  activities 
for  these  young  people. 

Recommendation  12:  It  Is  further  rec- 
ommended that  a  Joint  study  be  conducted 
by  the  State  employment  service,  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  county,  the  section  for 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  other  in- 
terested groups  and  IndlTlduals  to  determine 
the  area  of  responsibility  of  the  schools  as 
distinct  from  that  of  the  community  for 
these  noncollepe   bound    young   people. 

The  record  Indicates  that  23  percent  of 
divorces  in  Oregon  In  1956  were  granted  to 
persons  married  less  than  2  years  One  in 
every  seven  children  now  under  18  years  of 
age  lives  with  but  one  or  with  neither  parent. 
TTiree  ye.ars  ag(j  one  out  of  every  three  mar- 
riages in  Marlon  County  ended  In  divorce,  a 
ratio  greater  than  that  of  the  Reno  divorce 
courts. 

The  marriage  clinic  now  operating  In 
Salem  was  started  In  March  1957,  with  coun- 
sel provided  only  for  husbaDd  and  wire  who 
came  together  for  help.  To  date,  a  total  of 
over  100  couples  ha^"e  come  for  this  service, 
representing  some  25  communities  p.s  far 
away  as  Portland  and  Ropeburg.  This  clinic 
Is  not  available  for  Individual  or  for  pre- 
marital counseling. 

Recommendation  13:  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  Salem  Marriage  Clinic  be  commend- 
ed for  its  excellent  accomplishments,  but 
that  it  be  expanded  to  provide;  Counseling 
for  the  Individual  marriage  partner,  and  pre- 
marriage classes  and  counseling  to  assist 
couples  In  their  preparation  for  marriage. 

C.  Juvenile  protection  services. 

The  members  of  this  committee  had  an 
initial  concern  for  improvement  In  the  fields 
of  preventive  services,  designed  to  reduce  the 
need  for  protective  services.  Their  inquiry 
und  dlacusalons  ranged  into  such  areas  as: 

1.  The  place  and  need  for  child  guidance 
clinics. 

2.  Early  marriages  and  high  Incidence  of 
divorce  ( covered  above ) . 

3.  The  employment  scene  as  it  relates  to 
those  not  in  school    (covered  above). 

4  Tile  counseling  needs  of  parents  and 
children  (covered  above). 

6.  The  partlcxilar  problems  of  those  who 
drop  out  of  school  prior  to  graduation  (cov- 
ered above ) . 

6.  Recreation  services  and  opportunities 
for  those  not  now  reached  or  who  are  Just 
above   the  school-age  groups.      (See  below  ) 

7.  Health  problems,  particularly  those  re- 
lating to  Increases  In  venereal  infection  in 
teen-age  groups. 

8  The  problems  faced  by  youth  while  In. 
and  Immediately  following.  Institutional 
care  In  Marlon  County. 


As  so  many  of  these  were  the  concern  of 
other  committees  Involved  in  this  current 
study,  It  was  agreed  to  concentrate  on  a 
study  of  the  field  sendees  available  to  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  need  of  •.rr.m.-di.'ir*  pro- 
tective services. 

The  committee  made  a  thorough  visit  to 
the  JuvenUe  court,  the  detention  and  Jail 
facilities  In  the  coiirthou&e,  and  discovered 
the  need  for  more  office  space,  for  shelter 
care,  and  for  a  receiving  home  and  detention 
center 

Recommendation  14:  It  is  recommended 
that  the  program  presented  by  the  advisory 
council  to  the  Juvenile  court  be  approved 
and  that  support  be  given  to  all  efforts  to 
provide  a  Juvenile  court  facility,  end  that 
thought  also  be  given  to  a  camp  or  "High- 
fields"  type  facility. 

Recommendation  15:  It  Is  further  recom- 
mended that  a  concerted  effort  be  made  to 
alert  the  community  to  the  need  for  ade- 
quate and  additional  foster  homes  to  serve 
both  the  Juvenile  and  welfare  departments 
of  the  county,  and  thst  a  common  patt-em 
be  developed  governing  the  care  and  pay- 
ment to  be  provided  by  each  agency. 

In  the  time  available  to  it.  the  committee 
was  able  to  visit  only  one  of  the  State  insti- 
tutions located  In  Marion  Couuy:  Hillcrest 
School  for  Gir!s. 

Recommendation  16:  It  Is  recommended 
that  study  should  be  given  to  the  advantages 
that  may  be  found  In  the  use  of  a  "half-way 
house"  for  girls  who  may  be  ready  for  rele.ise 
from  the  school,  but  not  completely  ready 
to  return  to  and  be  accepted  by  the  home 
community. 

D.  Coordinating  activities  and  services. 

The  committee  sought  first  to  ^ther  in- 
formation about  the  various  agencies,  clubs, 
and  other  groups  In  Marlon  County  whose 
programs  Involved  youth  in  some  manner. 
It  was  hoped  that  v.  "soclRl  senice  directory- 
might  be  developed,  but  more  tlm"  w.^/^  found 
to  be  required  to  complete  this  formidable 
task.  A  llFt  of  the  Rgendes  and  groups 
already  Identified  will  be  found  on  pages  14 
and  15. 

The  attempt  to  locate  and  Identify  all  of 
these  groups,  nnd  to  bring  some  possible 
order  to  their  efforts  provided  only  a  modest 
approach  to  any  real  soltition  to  these  prob- 
lems of  Integration  of  effort.  It  Is  clear  that 
a  real  need  exists  In  this  community  for 
more  positive,  cooperative  efforts  to  direct 
Into  more  c3'ectlve  channels  the  efforts  of 
many  people  who  are  concerned  about  the 
needs  of  children  and  youth. 

Reromraendation  17:  It  is  rr-commended 
tl^iat  a  countywlde  survey  be  m.ide.  under 
the  sponv>rshlp  of  the  Governor's  office,  to 
adequately  determine  all  the  senices  that 
are  available  to  the  youth  of  Marlon  County. 

Recommendation  18:  It  is  also  reccan- 
mended  that  the  Important  work  being  done 
by  the  many  community  service  clubs  and 
related  org.inlzatlons  be  recognized  and 
more  effectively  coordinated  by:  co:iductlng 
a  survey  of  their  youth  programs,  estab- 
lishing a  clearinghouse  wht-re  the  clubs 
may  learn  what  Is  being  done  and  what 
unmet  needs  exist,  and  attempting  to  s«t  up 
some  form  of  coordinating  agency  for  these 
activities. 

Reconimendatlon  19 :  It  Is  also  recom- 
mended that  some  means  be  devised  so  that 
an  agency,  club  or  organization  planning  to 
make  a  study  or  gather  data  with  regard  to 
children  and  youth  may  gain  information 
about  these  proposed  programs  in  order  to 
avoid  duplicitlon  of  effort  by  both  organi- 
zational personnel  and  by  those  who  are 
requested  to  provide  information. 

Recommendation  20:  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  a  clearinghouse,  or  Informal 
meeting  at  stated  Intervals  be  provided  for 
school  counselors,  social  caseworkers,  agency 
staff  members  and  others  who  would  meet 
each  other  personally,  share  Information 
about    programs    and    procedures,    and    ex- 


change data  about  cases  commckn  to  two  or 
more  programs.  A  pilot  program  or  ap- 
proach to  this  step  should  be  stArted  Im- 
mediately, perhaps  with  the  title — "Coun- 
cil of  Community  Services  for  Youth."  (A 
sma.ll  beginning  In  this  direction  has  al- 
ready been  started  by  members  of  this  com- 
mittee.) , 

Recommendation  21:  It  Is  further  recom- 
mended that  an  officiul  "Social  Service  Ex- 
ch.-inge"  bo  estiibllshed  and  placed  Into  op- 
eration in  the  near  future. 

Recommendation  22:  Finally,  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  careful,  critical  study  be  given 
to  the  program  of,  the  need  for,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  present  "Community 
Council." 

CONCLCSIOM 

The  entire  Merlon  County  committee,  with 
the  chairmen  of  the  four  working  com- 
mittees whose  reports  appear  above,  have 
reviewed  these  recommendations.  The 
county  committee,  aft«r  careful  study,  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  an  additional 
Important  area  of  concern  should  be  in- 
cluded. On  many  occasions  during  the  dis- 
cussions that  led  to  this  report,  both  within 
the  four  conunlttees  and  In  the  county  com- 
mittee, comment  was  made  on  the  pressing 
need  that  exists  for  immediate  and  effective 
study  and  planning  for  young  adults,  those 
whose  ages  lie  between  16  and  25.  TTils  is 
closely  related  to  our  concern  for  the  non- 
college  boy  and  girl. 

Recommend.itlon  23:  It  is  recommended 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  by  all  ap- 
propriate groups  to  determine  anh  plan  to 
meet  the  particular  social,  emotional  and 
personal  needs  of  young  people  from  ages 
16  to  25,  including  the  problems  of  Job 
getting  and  holding;  dating,  marriage  and 
f.-un'ly  responsibility;  social  and  recrea- 
tional outlets;  and  identification  with  other 
established  groups  in  the  community,  in- 
cluding the  cliuTCh. 

The  county  committee,  with  the  com- 
mittee chairman.  urp°  local  attention  to  the 
various  recommendations  that  appear  abce 
on  the  following  priority  bnsls.  The  first  to 
merit  immediate  Implementation  and  fol- 
lowup  activity  should  be  recommendations 
11  nnd  12,  ns  they  rclat"  to  the  need  for 
vocational  nnd.'or  technical  training  for 
M.-.rlon  County  youth.  The  second  priority 
for  further  work  should  go  to  recommen- 
dations 9  and  10,  as  they  relate  to  a  broad 
counseling  service  for  all  children  and 
yotith;  preschool,  elementary  and  seccndary 
ages. 

The  county  committee  alro  XTrges  loime^l- 
late  and  consistent  attention  to  recommen- 
dation 14,  and  recommends  that  all  com- 
munity agencies  Join  in  the  support  of  a 
program  leading  to  a  Juvenile  court  facility. 
The  Jlarion  County  committee  further 
recommends  that  the  State  committee  give 
partlcul.ar  attention  to  recommendation  5, 
relPting  to  the  needs  of  the  children  r.f 
migrant  families,  and  to  the  importance  "f 
followup  actlxitles  on  the  program  Ini- 
tiated by  the  1939  Orpgon  Legislature  It  '.s 
also  urged  that  the  State  committee  con- 
sider the  partlcul.ar  problems  outlined  la 
recommendation  23,  dealing  with  the  needs 
of  noncoUege  young  people  of  ages  16  to  25. 
In  conclusion,  the  Marion  County  Com- 
mittee would  like  to  commend  these  hard 
workers,  who  were  most  active  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  four  committee  reports 
and  recommendations,  nnd  in  the  work  lead- 
ing to  this  final  report.  For  committee  A. — 
Walter  Shold,  chairman,  and  Helen  Monk, 
adviser;  committee  B. — Ted  Hobart.  chair- 
man, and  Trudy  Green,  adviser;  committee 
C. — Verne  Merrick,  chairman,  and  Bernlce 
Yeary  and  Judge  Joe  Pelton,  advisers;  and 
committee  D. — Betty  Lou  Jones,  chairman, 
and  Miriam  Carlson,  adviser. 

(Note. — The  Marlon  County  committee  is 
distributing  copies  of  this  report  to  all  who 
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pari  '.  paud  ;:.  ;'.s  preparation,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor s  Oreg-n  State  committee,  to  all  agen- 
<  e':.  gr  lips  and  Individuals,  public  and  pri- 
vate, mentioned  in  the  recommendations 
and  to  other  interested  persons.) 

AO.ENCIE.s    1va:1-\BLE  TO   MARION   COUNTY   YOUTH 

Character  building:  YMCA  and  YWCA.  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts.  Camp  Plre  Girls, 
4-H  and  Future  Farmers,  Salvation  Army, 
church  youth  groups 

Educational:  Public  and  nonpublic 
schools,  public  and  State  library,  adult  and 
vocational    education,   American   Red    Cross 

Medical  and  health:  Marlon  County  Health 
Department.  U.  of  O  medical  and  dental 
schools,  Oregon  State  Hospital,  TB  Hospital. 
Fair  view  Home,  American  Red  Cross,  arthritis 
and  rheumatism  funds,  cancer  and  heart 
societies.  New  March  of  Dimes.  Antl-TB  As- 
sociation,  Salem   Dental  Clinic. 

Recreational:  School  activities,  city  and 
community  recreation,  public  and  State  li- 
braries,   city,    county,    and   State   parks. 

Religious:  Churches.  YMCA  and  YWCA, 
Salvation  Army.  Young  Life. 

Service  clubs:  Men — Lions,  Rotary,  and 
Klwanis,  20  30,  Active  and  Clvltan,  EStchange 
and  Optimist.  Downtown  Merchants,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

Service  clubs:  Women — Lions  Auxiliary, 
Rotarlan  Women.  Rotana  and  Altrusa,  Co- 
Active  and  Clvenette,  LeSertoma  and  Sorop- 
timist.  Zenith  and  Zonta,  JayCee  Ettes, 
Business  and  Professional  Women. 

Fraternal  orders:  Adult— Ellts,  Masons, 
and  Eagles,  Shnners,  Eastern  Star,  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  Rebekahs,  Pythian  Sisters  and 
Royal  Neighbors,  B'nal  B'rlth  and  PEG. 

Youth — Job's  Daughters  and  Rainbow,  De 
Molay  and   Theta  Rho,  Junior  Odd  Fellows. 

Armed  Services :  American  Legion  and  Aux- 
iliary. Veterajis  of  Foreign  Wars.  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

Counseling  and  guidance:  Vocational  edu- 
cation— school  counseling,  State  employment 
service.  State  department  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation. State  correctional  Institution, 
general  extension  division.  State  system  of 
higher  education. 

EmotlonEil  and  personal  problems — 
churches.  State  correctional  Institution. 
Marlon  County  Welf.-u-e.  YMCA. 

Legal — Salem  Legal  Clinic. 

Psychiatric — State  correctional  institu- 
tion. U.  of  O.  Psychiatric  Department.  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  outpatient  department. 
Oregon  State  Hospital. 

Law  enforcement:  City  Juvenile  ofBcer,  city 
and  State  police,  county  sheriff,  county  Ju- 
venile court. 

Group  care  Institutions: 

Correctional:  HiUcrest  and  MacLaren.  Villa 
St.  Rose,  State  Intermediate  correctional  in- 
stitution. Louise  Home  and  Juvenile  Hospital. 

Handicapped  and  retarded :  Falrview  Home 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Baby 
Louise  Haven  School. 

Dependent:  Christie  Home,  St.  Marys 
Home  for  Boys,  Our  Lady  of  Providence  Nurs- 
ing Home,  the  Children's  Home.  Inc..  Cath- 
olic Services  for  Children,  Albertlna  Kerr 
Nursery.  Waverly  Baby  Home.  Children's 
Farm  Home  of  OWCTU,  Boys  and  Girls  Aid 
Society. 

Homes  for  unwed  mothers:  Louise  Home 
and  Juvenile  Hospital.  Volunteers  of  Amer- 
ica of  Oregon.  Inc..  Salvation  Army  White 
Shield  Home,  and  E  Henry  Wemme  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Adoption:  Boys  and  Girls  Aid  Society, 
Waverly  Baby  Home.  Albertlna  Kerr  Nursery, 
Catholic  Services  for  Children,  Jewish  Family 
Child  Services,  State  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mission. 


NATIONAL    CXPITAL     I  RAxNSPORTA- 
TIO.V   ACT   OF   i960 
M:-     BIBLE      Mr.   President,   I   move 
that,  -he  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 


eration of  Calendar  No.  1703.  Senate  bill 
3193.  the  National  Capital  transit  bill. 

The  PR£>;iDLN'G  OFFICER.  The  biU 
Will  be  slau-d  by  ':::'■ 

The  Legislative  Clzhk  A  bill  (S,  3193) 
to  aid  :n  thp  development  of  a  unified 
and  integrated  system  of  transportation 
for  the  National  Capital  region;  to  cre- 
ate a  temporary  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency;  to  authoi-ize  creation 
of  a  National  Capital  Transportation 
Corporation,  to  authorize  negotiation  to 
create  an  Intei-state  Transportation 
Agency,  and  for  other  puiixjses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

TITLE   I — SHORT   TITLE,    STATEMENT  OP   MNDIIfCS 
AND   POLICY,    Km    DETlNrnONS 

Short  title 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
I960'. 

Statement  of  findings  and  policy 
Sec.  102.  The  Congress  finds  that  an  Im- 
proved transportation  system  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  ( 1 )  is  essential  for  the 
continued  and  effective  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  welfare  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  the  orderly  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  National  Capital  region,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Nation's  Capital;  (2)  requires 
the  planning  on  a  regional  basis  of  a  unified 
system  of  freeways,  parkways,  express  transit 
service  on  exclusive  rights-of-way.  and  other 
major  transportation  facilities;  (3)  requires 
cooperation  among  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  of  the  region  and  public 
carriers  in  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  major  transportation  facilities;  (4) 
requires  financial  participation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  creation  of  certain 
major  transportation  facilities  that  are  be- 
yond the  financial  capacity  or  borrowing 
power  of  the  public  carriers,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  local  governments  of  the 
region;  and  (5)  requires  coordination  of 
transportation  facilities  with  other  public 
facilities  and  with  the  use  of  land,  public 
and  prlvat«.  The  Congress  therefore  declares 
that  It  Is  the  continuing  policy  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government.  In  co- 
operation with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  National  Capital  region,  and 
making  full  use  of  private  enterprise  when- 
ever appropriate,  to  encourage  and  aid  In  the 
planning  and  development  of  a  unified  and 
coordinated  transportation  system  for  the 
National  Capital  region. 

Definitions 

Sec.   103.  When  used  in  this  Act— 

(a)  "National  Capital  region"  means  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Arlington.  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  and  Prince  Wil- 
liam Counties  and  the  cities  of  Alexandria 
and  Palls  Church  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  all  other  cities  now  or  hereafter 
existing  In  Maryland  or  Virginia  within  the 
geographic  area  bounded  by  the  outer  bound- 
aries of  the  combined  area  of  said  counties 
and  cltlea. 

(b)  "Government  agency"  and  "govern- 
ment agencies  '  mean  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  District  of  Columbia. 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  State  of  Mary- 
land, or  any  political  subdivision,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  thereof  which  Is  located 


Within,  or  whose  Jurisdiction  Includes  all  or 
part  of  the  National  Capital  region;  the 
term  Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  public 
authorities,  towns,  villages,  cities,  other 
municipalities,  and  counties. 

TITLE     n — CREATION     OF     A     NATIONAL     CAPfTAL 
TRANSPORTATION    AGENCY 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
Sec  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  eBtabllshed 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Agency"). 
The  Agency  shall  be  subject  to  the  dlrecUon 
and  supervision  of  the  President,  or  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  as  he 
may  designate.  The  Agency  shall  be  headed 
by  an  Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
maximum  rate  for  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  plus  fSOO  per  annum 

(b)  To  assist  the  Administrator  in  the 
execution  of  the  functions  vested  In  the 
Agency  there  shall  be  a  Deputy  Administra- 
tor who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senat*.  and  who  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  maximum  rate  for 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The 
Deputy  Administrator  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Administrator  may  from  time 
to  time  designate  and  shall  be  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator during  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Administrator. 

(c)  No  Administrator  or  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator shall  during  his  continuance  In  office, 
be  engaged  In  any  other  business,  but  shall 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Agency. 
No  Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator 
or  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  (eetab- 
Ushed  In  section  202)  shall  have  financial 
interest  In  any  corporation  engaged  In  the 
business  of  providing  public  transportation 
nor  In  any  corporation  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  or  selling  of  passenger  trans- 
portation equipment  or  faclllUes. 

Advisory  Board 

Sec.  202.  There  Is  established  an  Advisory 
Board  of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency.  The  Advisory  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members  app  .inted  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  at  least  three  of  whom 
shall  be  residents  of  the  National  Capital 
region.  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  as  chairman.  The  Advisory  Board 
shall  meet  at  least  once  every  ninety  days. 
The  Advisory  Board  shall  advise  the  Admin- 
istrator In  respect  of  such  matters  as  the 
general  policies  of  the  Agency;  Agency  pol- 
icies in  connection  with  acquisition,  design, 
and  construction  of  facilities;  fees  for  the 
use  of  Agency  facilities  and  property;  plan- 
ning and  administration  generally;  and 
sv-;h  other  matters  as  may  be  referred  to  It 
by  the  Administratot-  or  which  the  Advisory 
Board,  in  its  discretion,  may  consider. 
Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Board,  when 
actually  engaged  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  shall  receive  for  his  services  compen- 
sation at  a  rale  not  In  excess  of  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  maximum  rate  for 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Classiflcttlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to- 
gether with  travel  expenses  as  authorized 
by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended  (5  US  C.  73tK2),  for  persons  em- 
ployed Intermittently  as  consultants  or  ex- 
perts and  receiving  compensation  on  a  per 
diem  when  actually  employed  basis. 

Advisory  and  coordinating  committees 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  such  advisory  and 
coordinating  committees  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  State  and  local  governments. 
Federal  agencies,  other  Government  agen- 
cies, and  such  private  organizations  and  per- 
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sons  as  may  be  necessary  or  helpful  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  amount  of  cooperation 
and  correlation  of  effort  In  order  that  a 
unified  and  Integrated  sj'stem  of  transpor- 
t-'it'.on  be  developed  for  the  National  Capital 
region.  These  advisory  and  coordinating 
committees  shall  consider  problems  referred 
to  them  by  the  Administrator  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Administra- 
tor concerning  the  activities  of  the  Agency 
as  they  affect  transit,  traffic  and  highway 
conditions,  and  other  matters  of  mutual 
interest  to  the  Agency  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment agencies,  organizations,  and  persons 
represented  on  the  advisory  and  cxirdl- 
nntlng   committees. 

(b)  The  advisory  and  coodlnating  com- 
mittees shall  serve  the  Agency  solely  in  an 
advisory  capacity  Members  of  such  commit- 
tees shall  serve  thereon  without  additional 
comjjensatlon.  Members  who  are  not  repre- 
sentatives of  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
may  receive  travel  expenses  as  authorized  by 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946.  as 
amended  (5  DSC  73b-2).  for  persons  serv- 
ing without  compensation. 

Preparation  and  approval  of  Transit  Develop- 
ment Program 
Sec  204.  The  Agency — 

(a)  Shall  prepare,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  revise,  a  Transit  Development  Program. 
The  Transit  Development  Program  shall  con- 
sist of  a  plan  or  plans  Indicating  the  genera] 
location  of  facilities  in  which  the  Agency  will 
participate  for  the  transportation  of  fjersons 
within  the  National  Capital  region,  a  time- 
table for  the  pro^'lslon  of  such  facilities  and 
comprehensive  financial  reports  Including 
coets.  revenues,  and  benefits.  The  Transit 
Development  Program  may  Indicate  ( 1 )  the 
routes  of  surface,  subsurface,  and  elevated 
carriers.  Including  bus  and  other  motor  ve- 
hicle carriers,  rail  carriers,  waterborne  car- 
riers, air  carriers,  and  other  carriers,  and  (2) 
the  location  and  extent  of  terminals,  stations, 
platforms,  m  ^  :.lcle  parking  facilities 
for  transit  u.'  •  *■  •  ra-wide  median  strlpw 
and  other  rights-of-way.  docks,  rails  or  tracks 
or  other  similar  facilities,  bridges,  tunnels, 
buildings  or  structures,  powerplants,  repair 
Bbop«,  yards,  garages,  and  other  necessary  fa- 
cilities relating  to  the  trans{>ortation  of 
persons.  The  Transit  Development  Program 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  conform  to 
the  general  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
National  Capital  region  and  to  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  National  Capital  within 
the  meaning  of  sections  3.  4,  and  5  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952  (6C 
Stat.  781).  except  as  may  be  determlnc<i  by 
the  President. 

(b)  Shall,  In  the  preparation  of  the  Tran- 
sit Development  Program,  give  special  con- 
sideration to: 

( 1 )  Expanded  use  of  existing  facilities  and 
services.  Including  expanded  use  and  develop- 
ment of  existing  railroad  lines  Into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  coordinated  and  ef- 
ficient transit  service  across  Jurisdictional 
boundaries  and  between  areas  served  by  dif- 
ferent compxanies:  Prortded.  That  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, before  granting  its  approval  to  any 
further  conversion  by  the  DC.  Transit  Sys- 
tem. Inc..  of  street  railway  operations  to  bus 
operations  as  provided  in  section  7  of  the 
Act  of  July  24.  1956  (70  Stat.  598).  shall 
consult  with  the  Agency  on  the  possible  use 
of  street  railway  facilities  and  equipment  In 
the  Transit  Development  Program.  The 
Commission  may  withhold  Its  approval  of 
such  conversion  and  require  the  preserva- 
tion of  equipment  and  facilities  already 
withdrawn  from  service  If  It  finds  that  there 
is  a  substantial  possibility  that  the  Transit 
Development  Program  will  provide  for  the 
continued  use  of  street  railway  facilities  and 
equipment.  In  which  case  the  program  of 
conversion  of  street  railway  operations  to  bus 
operations  contemplated  by  section  7  of  said 
Act  shall  be  considered  to  be  so  subrtantlally 


completed  that  the  taking  effect  of  subsec- 
tion 9(g)  of  said  Act  would  be  appropriate 
In  the  public  Interest,  and  subsection  9(g) 
of  said  Act  shall  Immediately  take  effect. 

(2)  Early  development  of  a  subway  from 
Union  Station  capable  of  rapid  dispersal  of 
passengers  from  the  railhead  to  the  principal 
employment  centers  In  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia and  Its  Immediate  environs,  and  capable 
of  being  extended  to  serve  other  parts  of  the 
region:  Provided,  That  no  freeway,  or  new 
parkway  more  than  two  lanes  In  width,  shall 
be  built  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
west  of  Twelfth  Street,  Northwest,  and  north 
of  either  the  north  or  the  west  legs  of  the 
proposed  Inner  Loop  Freeway,  the  proposed 
Potomac  River  Expressway,  or  the  proposed 
Palisades  Parkway,  before  July  1,  1962;  and 
the  Agency  shall  not  later  than  January  10, 
1962.  submit  to  the  President,  for  uans- 
mlttal  to  Congress,  Its  recommendation  as 
to  whether  any  such  freeway  or  parkway 
should  thereafter  be  built. 

(3)  Acquisition  and  development  of  rights- 
of-way  and  related  facilities  for  providing 
express  transit  lines  In  conjunction  with 
major  highways  and  bridges. 

( C)  Shall  prepare  proposals  for  Implement- 
ing each  part  of  the  Transit  Development 
Program,  Including  preliminary  engineering 
plans,  descriptions  of  the  character  of  serv- 
ices to  be  rendered,  estimates  of  costs  and 
revenues,  arrangements  for  financing  and  or- 
ganization, and  other  information  setting 
forth  the  manner  In  which  the  program  Is 
to  be  carried  out:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  Transit  Development  Program  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Agency  until  a  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  description  of 
that  part  of  the  program  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  and  the  execution 
of  that  part  of  the  program  has  been  ap- 
proved In  appropriation  Acts  thereafter  en- 
acted by  the  Congrets. 

(d)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  transition 
from  a  Federal  agency  to  an  Interstate  pro- 
prietary agency  and  to  further  coordination 
within  the  National  Capital  region,  shall  sub- 
mit the  Transit  Development  Program  and 
any  revision  thereof:  (1)  to  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  Counties  In  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  Arlington.  Fairfax. 
Loudoun,  and  Prince  William  Counties  and 
the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Palis  Church  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the 
transit  regulatory  bodies  having  Jurisdiction 
In  the  National  Capital  region  for  review  and 
comment;  (2)  to  such  organizations  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  or  officials  concerned  with 
the  solution  of  the  community  development 
prcblems  of  the  National  Capital  region  on 
a  unified  metropolitan  basis  that  Is  now  In 
existence  or  which  may  be  created  by  agree- 
ment, law.  or  compact  for  review  and  com- 
ment; (3)  to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
for  review  and  comment;  (4)  to  private  com- 
panies transporting  persons  In  the  National 
Capital  region  for  review  and  comment;  and 
(5)  to  the  Governors  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia or  such  government  agencies  as  they 
may  designate  for  approval  of  the  location 
and  extent  of  proposed  Agency  facilities  and 
the  timetable  for  the  provision  of  such  fa- 
cilities within  Maryland  and  Virginia,  re- 
spectively; and  except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section,  the  Agency  shall  not 
acquire,  construct,  or  operate  property, 
rights-of-way.  or  facilities  Indicated  In  the 
Transit  Development  Program  or  a  revision 
thereof  within  the  State  In  v.hich  such  prop- 
erty, rights-of-way,  or  facilities  are  located 
unless  prior  thereto  the  Governor  of  the 
State  Involved  or  such  government  agency 
as  he  may  designate  shall  have  approved  the 
Transit  Development  Program  or  the  perti- 
nent revision  thereof. 

(e)  Until  the  Transit  Development  Pro- 
gram has  been  approved  by  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  or  Virginia  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (d)   of  this  section,  shall,  when  it  pro- 


ptMses  to  acquire,  construct,  or  operate  prop- 
erty, rlghU-of-way,  or  facilities  located  In 
Virginia  or  Maryland,  first  submit  plans  and 
other  Information  sliowlng  in  detail  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  property,  rights-of-way, 
or  facilities  are  to  be  used  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  in  which  the  property,  rights-of- 
way,  or  facilities  are  to  be  located,  or  to  such 
government  agency  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Governor.  In  Implementing  programs 
approved  by  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
section  204(c) ,  the  Agency  may  acquire,  con- 
struct, or  operate  such  property,  rights-of- 
way,  or  facilities,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
State  upon  approval  of  the  Governor  thereof, 
or  of  the  designated  government  agency. 

(f)  Shall  conduct  research,  surveys,  ex- 
perimentation, evaluation,  design  and  de- 
velopment. In  cooperation  with  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  organizations 
when  appropriate,  on  the  needs  of  the  re- 
gion for  transportation;  on  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  services  to  meet  those  needs;  on 
organization  and  financial  arrangements  for 
regional  transportation;  and  on  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  movement  oX  persons 
In  the  region.  The  Agency's  studies  shall 
Include  a  continuation  of  the  work  begun  In 
the  mass  tranrportation  survey  conducted  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  the  National  Capital  Regional  Planning 
Council,  pursuant  to  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  of  1955  (59  Stat. 
33).  and  shall  Include  further  studies  as 
may  be  necessitated  by  changed  conditions, 
the  availability  of  new  techniques,  and  the 
response  of  Government  agencies  and  the 
public  to  the  transportation  plan  adopted  by 
the  Commission  and  Council.  The  Agency  s 
studies  shall  also  Include  evaluations  of 
the  transportation  system  recommended  In 
the  transportation  plan,  and  of  alternative 
facilities  and  kinds  of  services. 

(g)  Shall  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  Congress,  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1,  1962,  reconunendations  for  organ- 
ization and  financial  arrangements  for 
transportation  in  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion. The  Agency  shall  consider  the  fol- 
lowing organizational  alternatives,  among 
others:  a  Federal  corporation,  an  organiza- 
tion established  by  Interstate  compact,  and 
continuation  or  modification  of  the  organi- 
zation established  by  this  Act.  In  preparing 
its  recommendations  the  Agency  shall  con- 
sult with  the  governments  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  the  local 
governments  of  the  National  Capital  region, 
and  the  Federal  agencies  having  an  interest 
In  transportation  in  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion: Provid/id,  That  any  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  Agency  shall  provide  as  far 
as  possible  for  the  payment  of  all  costs  by 
persons  using  or  benefiting  from  regional 
transportation  facilities  and  services,  and 
shall  provide  f-x  the  equitable  sharing  of 
any  remaining  coets  among  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments. 

Function!',  duties,  and  powers 

Sec  205.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Agency — 

(1)  In  order  to  Implement  those  parts  of 
the  Transit  Development  Program  approved 
by  statute  In  accordance  with  section 
204(c),  and  except  as  provided  In  the  proviso 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  may  ac- 
quire (by  purchase,  lease,  condemnation,  or 
otherwise)  or  construct  transit  facilities, 
property,  and  rights-of-way  for  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  within  the  National 
Capital  region.  Such  facilities,  property,  and 
rights-of-way  may  Include  those  enumerated 
under  section  204(a)  or  any  other  nec- 
essary transit  facilities,  property,  or  rights- 
of-way  relating  to  transportation  of  persons. 
The  Agency  may  contribute  funds  for  the 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way  for,  and  the 
construction  of  limited  amounts  of  freeways, 
parkways,  and  other  arterial  highway  facili- 
ties.   Including    construction    Incidental    to 
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the  use  and  protection  of  such  rights-of- 
way  for  transit  facilities,  to  the  government 
agencies  having  jurisdiction  thereof  If.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Agency,  such  contrlbu- 
tions  are  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Act. 

(2)  may  operate  all  facilities  acquired  or 
constructed  by  it.  or  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  government  agencies,  private 
transit  companies,  railroads,  or  other  per- 
sons for  the  operation  of  Its  facilities,  the 
use  of  Its  operating  rights,  or  the  provision 
of  transit  services  maJtlng  use  of  other  fa- 
cilities and  operating  rights:  Provided.  That 
the  Agency  shall  not  acquire  the  facilities, 
property,  or  rights-of-way  of  private  motor- 
bus  companies  and  persons;  or  operate  buses 
or  similar  motor  vehicles  or  make  agree- 
ments for  the  provision  of  motorbus  serv- 
ices competitive  with  private  trai-slt  com- 
panies; but  may  make  agreements  for  the 
provision  of  service  which  Is  not  comjjetltlve 
wltn  services  of  private  transit  companies 
and  persons: 

(3)  shall  encourage  private  transit  com- 
panies to  provide  needed  services  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  Transit  Development 
Program; 

(4)  may  lease  space  or  property  owned  or 
acquired  by  the  Agency,  or  may  contract 
with  persons  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
and  operating  facilities,  which.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Agency,  will  encourage  or  facili- 
tate the  use  of  transit  facilities  of  the 
Agency.  Rentals  or  other  fiscal  arrange- 
ments In  connection  with  such  leases  or 
conu-acts  shall  be  adjusted  so  that  undue 
competitive  advantage  is  not  given  over 
other  persons  In  the  National  Capital  region: 
Provided.  That  In  the  operation  of  such  fa- 
cilities, the  lessee  or  franchise  holder  shall 
comply  with  all  applicable  Federal.  Stat*, 
and  local  building  and  zoning  laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations; 

(5)  may  enter  into  and  perform  con- 
tracts le.ases.  and  agreements,  and  other 
transactions  with  any  government  agency, 
private  transit  company,  railroad,  or  other 
F>ersons; 

(6)  may  sell  or  lease  advertising  space  or 
may  contract  with  responsible  persons  for 
the  sale  or  lease  of  such  space:  Provided. 
That  the  lessee  or  contractee  shall  comply 
with  all  applicable  Federal.  State,  and  local 
zoning  and  advertising  laws,  ordinances,  and 
regulations; 

(7)  shall  cooperate  with  government  agen- 
cies to  facilitate  coordination  of  location, 
design,  and  construction  of  freeways,  park- 
ways, and  other  arterial  highway  facilities 
with  the  Transit  Development  Program. 
The  pvirpoee  of  such  coordination  Is  to  as- 
sure the  comprehensive  development  of 
transportation  facilities  best  suited  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  to  achieve 
maximum  benefits  from  money"?  available 
for  such  purposes.  The  responsibility  and 
authority  for  location,  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  freeways,  parkways,  and 
other  arterial  highway  facilities  shall  remain 
with  the  government  agencies  having  Juris- 
diction thereof,  but  all  Federal  agencies' 
plana  for  location  and  design  of  highway 
facilities  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Agency, 
and  all  State  and  local  agencies"  plans  for 
location  and  design  of  highway  facilities 
may  be  requested  by  the  Agency  for  its  re- 
view and  comment.  The  Agency  shall  co- 
operate with  all  planning  agencies  of  the 
National  Capital  region  and  the  appropri- 
ate government  transportation  regulatory 
agencies  including  the  Washington  Metro- 
pollun  Area  Tran.sit  Commission  In  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  facilities  and, 
wherever  feasible  and  desirable,  develop  Joint 
plans  with  such  agencies; 

(8)  may  Initiate  proposals  for  regulating 
and  coordlnaUng  the  flow  of  traffic  In  the 
National  Capital  region  so  as  to  promote  the 


optlmiun  use  of  the  highway  network  and 
other  transportation  facilities; 

(9)  may  make  or  participate  In  studies  of 
all  phases  of  transportation  Into,  within, 
and  out  of  the  National  Capital  region.  In- 
cluding transit  vehicle  research  and  devel- 
opment and  fiscal  research  studies.  The 
Agency  may  publicize  and  make  available 
the  results  of  such  studies  and  other  In- 
formation  relating   to   transportation; 

(10)  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  officers,  attorneys,  agents,  and  em- 
ployees; may  define  their  powers  and  duties; 
may  require  bonds  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  duties;  may  employ  ex- 
perts and  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
for  the  departments  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2.  1946  (60  Stat.  810).  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  usual  rates  for  simi- 
lar services. 

(11)  may,  subject  to  the  standards  and 
procedures  of  section  505  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  place  not  to 
exceed  five  positions  In  grades  16,  17.  or  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  established  by  such 
Act.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  number  of  positions  authorized  to  be 
placed  in  such  grades  by  such  section  505; 
and 

(12)  may  make  such  expenditures  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  elsewhere  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  exercise  and  performance 
of  the  powers  and  duties  vested  In  the 
Agancy  and  as  from  time  to  time  may  be 
appropriated  for  by  the  Congress,  Including 
expenditures  for  ( 1 )  rent  and  personal  serv- 
ices at  the  seat  of  government  and  else- 
where; (2)  travel  expenses;  (3)  office  fur- 
nltiu-e.  equipment  and  supplies,  lawbooks, 
new.<;papers,  periodicals,  and  books  of  refer- 
ence (Including  the  exchange  thereof);  and 
(4»  printing  and  binding. 

(13)  May.  by  agreement  with  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
designate  such  Board  as  the  instrumentality 
through  and  by  which  facilities  of  the 
Agency  In  the  District  of  Columbia  are  to  be 
designated    and    constructed. 

( 14)  The  Agency,  Its  property.  Income,  and 
transactions  are  expressly  exempted  from 
taxation  in  any  manner  or  form  or  from  the 
Imposition  of  any  licenses  or  fees  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  by  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  and  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  but  such  exemption  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  contractors  for.  or  lessees  of.  the 
Agency,  or  to  any  person,  company,  or  asso- 
ciation which  engages  In  any  business  ac- 
tivity pursuant  to  any  franchise,  grant,  or 
agreement  of  the  Agency. 

(b)  Every  agency  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia may  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
Agency  In^  respect  of  any  matter  for  which 
such  agreements  are  authorized  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  355  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255), 
shall  be  applicable  to  property  acquired  by 
the  Agency  Proceedings  in  behalf  of  the 
Agency  for  the  condemnation  of  property  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  Instituted 
and  maintained  under  the  Act  of  March  1 
1929  (45  Stat.  1415).  as  amended,  and  of 
property  elsewhere,  under  the  Act  of  August 
1.  1888.  as  amended  (40  USC  257),  and  Act 
of  February  26.  1931  (48  Stat  1421  and  the 
following,  40  use  258).  or  other  applicable 
Act.  This  subsection  shall  apply  to  both 
real  and  personal  property:  Provided.  That 
no  action  In  condenuiatlon  of  any  property 
shall  be  commenced  In  behalf  of  the  Agency 
until  a  reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to 
negotiate  with  the   owner   of   the   proijerty. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
204(c),  such  sums  as  shall  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated. 


Tm,E   in — AtTTHORIZATIGN    FOR    NEGOTIATION   Or 
INTERSTATE    COMPACT 

Sbc.  401.  (a)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  solution  of 
problems  of  a  regional  character  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  by  means  of  an  Inter- 
state compact  entered  Into  by  the  State  of 
Maryland,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. To  ftirther  this  policy,  the  consent 
of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  negotiate  a  com- 
pact for  the  establishment  of  an  organiza- 
tion to  serve  as  a  means  of  consultation 
and  cooperation  among  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  In  the  National  Capi- 
tal region,  to  formulate  plans  and  policies 
for  the  development  of  the  region,  and  to  ' 
perform  governmental  functions  of  a  re- 
gional character,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  provision  of  regional  transportation 
facilities.  No  such  compact  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  parties  thereto  unless  and  until 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  Congress. 

(b)  As  promptly  as  practicable  after  the 
State  of  M.iryland  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  have  approved  a  compact  for  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  empowered 
to  provide  regional  transportation  facilities, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
such  recommendations  as  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  to  transfer  to  such  organization 
such  real  and  personal  property,  personnel, 
records,  other  assets,  and  liabilities  as  are 
appropriate  In  order  that  such  organization 
may  assume  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Agency 

(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  person 
to  participate  in  the  compart  .  c;  itiations 
and  to  represent  the  United  S  .»;  o  j.'enerally. 
The  Federal  rejirescntatlve  shall  reiiort  to 
the  President  either  directly  or  through  such 
agency  or  official  of  the  Oovernment  as  the 
President  may  specify. 

(d)  The  Federal  representative.  If  not 
otherwise  employed  by  the  United  States, 
shall  receive  for  his  services,  when  actually 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
compensation  at  a  rale  not  In  excess  of  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  maximum  rate  for 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Clas- 
Blficatlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  together 
with  travel  expenses  as  authorized  by  section 
5  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946.  as  amended 
(6  use  73b-2).  for  persons  employed  Inter- 
mittently as  consultants  or  experts  and  re- 
ceiving compensation  on  a  per  diem  when 
actually  employed  basis:  Provided.  That  If 
the  Federal  repre.senutlve  shall  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  Stales  he  shall  serve 
without   additional    compensation. 

(e)  The  Federal  representative  shall  be 
provided  with  office  space,  consulting,  engi- 
neering, and  stenographic  service,  and  other 
necessary  administrative   rervlces. 

( r )  The  compensation  of  the  Federal  repre- 
sentative shall  be  paid  from  the  current  ap- 
propriation for  salaries  In  the  White  House 
Office.  Travel  and  other  expenses  provided 
for  In  subsection  (d)  and  (ei  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  from  any  current  appropriation 
or  appropriations  selected  by  the  head  of 
such  as^ency  or  agencies  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  President  to  provide  for  such  expenses. 

(g)  The  State  and  Federal  representatives 
apfxjinted  to  participate  In  the  compact  ne- 
gotiations are  authorized  to  request  from  the 
Agency  any  Information  they  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  their  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion; and  the  Agency  Is  authorized  to  co-  ' 
operate  with  the  compact  representatives 
and.  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  to  ftir- 
nlsh  such  Information  upon  request  made  by 
the  compact  representatives. 

Separability 
Sec.  402.  If  any  part  of  this  Act  Is  declared 
unconstitutional,  or  the  applicability  thereof 
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to  any  person  or  circumstances  is  held  in- 
valid, the  applicability  of  such  part  to  other 
persons  and  circumstances  and  the  constitu- 
tionality or  validity  of  every  other  part  of 
the  Act  shall   not  be  affected   thereby. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Frederick 
Gutheim  and  Mr.  Henry  Bain,  staff  spe- 
cialists on  this  particular  legislation,  be 
permitted  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
while  we  are  discussing  the  bill. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  explanation  con- 
cerning the  bill. 

In  July  of  1959  a  Transportation  Plan 
for  the  National  Capital  Region  was  sent 
to  Congress  by  the  President.  The  plan 
was  prepared  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council. 

The  plan  recommended  four  steps  to 
meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
Washington  area  between  now  and  1980. 

The  first  step  recommended  in  the 
transportation  plan  was  the  construc- 
tion of  four  rail  transit  lines  extending 
outward  from  downwtown  Washington 
to  Bethesda.  Silver  Spring.  Anacostia, 
and  Alexandria.  The  rails  would  be  In 
subways  in  downtown  Washington,  and 
would  occupy  an  exclusive  right-of-way 
throughout  their  entire  length. 

Second,  high-speed  bus  service  run- 
ning from  downtown  Washington  into 
the  suburbs  along  freeways  and  park- 
ways. 

Third,  expanded  and  Improved  bus 
service  on  local  streets  and  roads. 

Fourth,  an  expanded  highway  pro- 
gram, including  an  acceleration  of  high- 
way work  already  planned,  and  the  con- 
struction of  several  newly  proposed  free- 
ways. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  President  and  consulting 
with  representatives  of  the  State  and 
local  governments,  prepared  a  draft  of 
legislation  to  establish  an  organization 
to  carry  out  the  transportation  plan. 
This  draft  legislation  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  in  March  1960,  was  referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Washington 
MetroFKJlitan  Problems,  and  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Joint  Committee  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  certain  suggested  amendments. 
The  legislative  committee  has  in  turn 
recommended  that  legislation  and  re- 
ported it  to  the  Senate  for  its  present 
action. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  sets  up  a  Federal 
Agency  to  be  called  the  "National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Agency."  to  help  pro- 
vide the  Washington  area  with  a  m(xlem 
transit  system,  making  use  of  private 
enterprise  wherever  appropriate. 

The  Agency  will  be  headed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator and  a  Deputy  Administrator. 
There  will  be  a  five-man  advisory  board. 

The  Agency  will  do  the  following: 

First.  Review  the  transportation  plan 
submitted  by  the  planning  agencies,  and 
make  any  changes  Indicated  by  public 
reaction  to  the  plan,  engineering  analy- 
ses, and  financial  realities. 

Second.  Carry  out  the  detailed  engi- 
neering and  design  work.  The  Agency 
will  make  detailed  studies  of  the  best 


locations  for  the  subways,  it  will  desipn 
stations  and  other  structures,  it  will 
decide  what  kinds  of  rolling  stock  and 
equipment  should  be  used,  and  It  will 
make  estimates  of  costs  and  revenues. 

Third.  Submit  to  the  President  and 
Congress  a  transit  development  program, 
driving  detailed  information  of  the  facil- 
ities to  be  built,  the  kinds  of  service  to 
be  rendered,  construction  timetables, 
costs  and  revenues. 

Fourth.  Build  and  operate  transit 
facilities. 

The  transit  development  program  is  to 
be  prepared  in  consultation  with  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the 
local  governments  of  the  area,  the  plan- 
ning agencies,  transit  companies,  and 
other  interested  organizations. 

The  Agency's  program  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  The  Agency  may 
not  carry  out  any  f>art  of  the  program 
until  Conerrss  has  expressly  approved 
such  action  by  legislation.  The  Agency 
must  also  get  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Maryland  and  Virginia  before 
it  acquires  or  builds  anything  in  those 
States. 

The  Agency,  in  preparing  the  transit 
development  program,  is  to  give  special 
consideration  to: 

First  Improvement  of  the  present 
transit  service,  using  existing  equipment 
and  facilities  In  this  coruiection,  the 
bill  permits  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pro- 
hibit further  conversion  from  streetcars 
to  buses,  if  the  Agency  finds  that  there 
is  still  a  use  for  streetcars. 

Second.  Use  of  the  existing  railroads 
to  provide  commuter  service. 

Third.  Construction  of  a  subway  from 
Union  Station  through  the  downtown 
area,  with  extensions  into  the  suburbs. 
The  bill  prohibits  construction  of  a  free- 
way, or  a  parkway  wider  than  two  lanes, 
west  of  12th  Street  NW.,  and  north  of 
the  inner  loop  and  the  highways  along 
the  Potomac  River,  until  use  of  rail 
transportation  to  the  northwest  has  had 
a  fair  trial. 

Fourth.  Incorporation  of  facilities  for 
transit  in  new  highways  and  bridges. 
This  could  include  rail  transit  in  the 
median  strips  of  freeways,  special  lanes 
for  express  buses,  and  parking  space  at 
transit  stations. 

The  transit  development  program  will 
provide  for  the  creation  of  an  improved 
transit  system  in  stages.  Each  stage  will 
be  subject  to  careful  consideration  by 
Congress,  and  each  stage  will  be  put  into 
operation  and  evaluated  before  the  next 
stage  is  begun.  This  will  enable  Con- 
gress to  determine  from  time  to  time 
what  results  are  being  obtained,  and 
what  justification  exists  for  further 
expenditures. 

The  Agency  will  be  financed  by  appro- 
priations. In  the  first  few  years,  only 
modest  armual  appropriations  will  be 
needed  to  pay  for  engineering  and  design 
work  and  for  acquisition  of  limited 
rights-of-way.  Later,  when  the  Agency 
is  ready  to  build,  some  of  its  money  might 
come  from  loans  from  the  Treasury. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  the  nego- 
tiation of  an  Interstate  compact  to  set  up 
an  agency  that  would  replace  this  one. 
The  compact   would   be   negotiated   by 


Maryland.  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  would  have  to  have  the 
approval  of  Congress.  The  Agency  so 
established  might  deal  with  other  re- 
gional problems,  such  as  water  supply 
and  sewage  disposal,  if  the  compact  so 
provided.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended very  strongly  that  the  compact 
solution  of  the  problem  constitutes  the 
ideal  solution. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is  a  very  val- 
uable member  of  the  committee,  as  is  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BeallI. 
both  of  whom  are  on  the  floor.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  an  amendment 
he  would  like  to  offer.  He  is  pressed  for 
time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  amendment  to  the  pending  bill, 
identified  as  amendment  L,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  51, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  after  line  15  the 
following,  and  reletter  the  remaining 
subsections : 

(b)  If  the  Agency  engages  In  the  con- 
struction, operation,  maintenance,  or  repair 
of  transit  facilities  and  equipment,  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  shall  apply  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Agency  engaged  In  such  work, 
but  shall  not  apply  to  executive,  administra- 
tive, or  professional  employees. 

( 1 )  The  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  shall  bargain  collectively  with  and 
enter  into  written  contracts  with  duly  au- 
thorized labor  organizations  representing 
such  employees  concerning  wages,  salaries, 
hours,  working  conditions  and  benefits.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  health  and 
welfare,  insurance,  vacation,  holiday,  sick 
leave,  seniority,  and  pension  or  retirement 
provisions. 

(2)  In  case  of  any  labor  dispute  where 
collective  bargaining  does  not  result  in 
agreement,  the  Agency  shall  offer  to  submit 
such  dispute  to  arbitration  by  a  board  com- 
posed of  three  i>ersons.  one  appointed  by  the 
Agency,  one  appointed  by  the  labor  organi- 
zation representing  such  employees,  and  a 
third  member  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  labor 
organization  and  the  Agency.  The  member 
selected  by  the  labor  organization  and  the 
Agency  shall  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  determination  of  the  majority  of  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  thus  established  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  all  matters  In  dis- 
pute. If.  after  a  period  of  ten  days  from  the 
date  of  the  appointment  of  the  two  arbitra- 
tors representing  the  Agency  and  the  labor 
organization,  the  third  arbitrator  has  not 
been  selected,  then  either  arbitrator  may 
request  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  to  furnish  a  list  of  five  persons 
from  which  the  third  arbitrator  shall  be  se- 
lected. The  arbitrators  appointed  by  the 
Agency  and  the  labor  organization,  promptly 
after  the  receipt  of  such  list,  shall  determine 
by  lot  the  order  of  elimination  and  there- 
after each  shall  in  that  order  alternately 
eliminate  one  name  until  only  one  name 
remains.  The  remaining  person  on  the  list 
shall  be  the  third  arbitrator.  The  term 
"labor  dispute"  shall  be  broadly  construed 
and  shall  Include  any  controversy  concern- 
ing wages,  salaries,  hours,  working  condi- 
tions and  benefits.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  health  and  welfare,  insurance,  vacation, 
holiday,  sick  leave,  seniority,  and  pension 
or  retirement  provisions,  and  Including  any 
controversy  concerning  any  differences  or 
questions     that     may     arise     between     th« 
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parUes,  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
making  or  rnamtaming  of  coUecUve  bargaln- 
ii.z,  agreements,  the  terms  to  be  Included  In 
such  a^: ->►  rr.-;:-s.  and  tile  Interpretation  or 
appUca.  ..  :  =uch  collective  bargaining 
agreeme;-ts.  and  any  grievances  that  may 
arise  Ea' h  party  shall  pay  one-half  of  the 
expenses  of  such  arbitration. 

(3i  If  the  Agency  acquires  an  existing 
transportation  system,  all  of  the  employees 
of  such  transportation  system,  except  execu- 
tive, administrative  or  professional  em- 
ployees, shall  be  transferred  to  and  ap- 
pointed as  employees  of  the  Agency,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  rights  and  benefits  of  this  Act. 
Thoee  employees  shall  be  given  seniority 
credit  and  sick  leave,  vacation,  insurance, 
health  and  welfare,  holiday  and  pension  or 
retirement  credits  In  accordance  with  the 
records  and  labor  agreements  from  the  ac- 
quired transportation  system.  Members  and 
beneflclaries  of  any  pension  or  retirement 
system  or  other  benefits  established  by  the 
acquired  transportation  system  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  rights,  privileges,  benefits, 
obligations,  and  status  with  respect  to  such 
established  system.  The  Agency  shall  as- 
sume the  obligations  of  any  transportation 
system  acquired  by  It  with  regard  to  wages, 
salaries,  hours,  working  conditions,  sick 
leave,  health  and  welfare,  insurance,  vaca- 
tion, holiday,  seniority,  and  pension  or  re- 
tirement provisions  for  employees.  It  shall 
assume  the  provisions  of  any  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  between  such  acquired 
transportation  system  and  the  representa- 
tives of  its  emiployees.  The  Agency  and  the 
employees,  through  their  representatives  for 
collective  bargaining  purposes,  shall  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary,  to  have 
pension  trust  funds  presently  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  acquired  transportation 
system  and  the  participating  employees 
through  their  representatives  transferred  to 
the  trust  fund  to  be  established,  main- 
tained, and  administered  Jointly  by  the 
Agency  and  the  participating  employees 
through  their  representatives. 

All  such  employees  shall  be  covered  by  a 
sound  pension  and  retirement  system,  ade- 
quate to  providing  for  ".11  payments  when 
die  ti.ider  such  established  system  or  as  It 
n.av  oe  modified  from  time  to  time  by  agree- 
ment or  arbitration.  No  such  employee  of 
any  acquired  transportation  system  who  Is 
transferred  to  a  position  with  the  Agency 
shall,  by  reason  of  such  transfer,  be  placed 
In  any  worse  position  with  respect  to  work- 
men's compensation,  pension  or  retirement, 
seniority,  wages,  sick  leave,  vacation,  health 
and  welfare.  Insurance,  holiday,  or  any  other 
benefits  than  he  enjoyed  as  an  employee  of 
such  acquired  transportation  system. 

(4)  Such  employees  of  the  Agency  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
be  subject  to  the  following  laws  and  i>arts  of 
laws. 

(a)  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  related  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act,  as 
amended. 

(b)  The  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  of  March  4.  1927 
(44  Stat.   1424),   as  amended  and   extended. 

(c)  The  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  (49  Stat.  946), 
as  amended. 

(d)  The  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
(Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  cJiapter  23), 
as  amended. 

(el  Section  9  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  hct  (62  Stat  604),  as 
amended,  and  related  statutes  affecting  the 
reemployment  rights  of  persons  entering  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

(f  1  8'ctlon  6  of  the  Act  approved  May  10, 
1918  (39  Stat  66,  120),  as  amended,  relating 
to  double  salaries. 

{^\  Section  212  of  the  Act  p.pproved  June 
30,  1932  (47  Stat.  406»,  ae  amende<l,  relating 


t )  the  retired  pay  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

(h)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  approved  July  31,  1894  (28  Stat.  203), 
as   amended,    relating    to   dual   employment. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  such  employees  of  the  Agency  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  following  laws: 

(a)  The  Civil  Service  Act  of  January  18, 
1883  ( 22  Stat.  403 ) ,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  736),  w 
amended. 

(c)  The  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of 
May  29,  1930  (46  Stat.  468),  as  amended. 

(d)  The  Classification  Act  of  1949  (63 
Stat.  954) ,  as  amended. 

(ei  The  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of 
1945  ( 59  Stilt.  295 ) ,  as  amended. 

(f )  The  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951 
(65  SUt.  679) ,  as  amended. 

(g)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
certain  employment  benefits  for  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  September  1,  1954  (68  Stat. 
1 105 ) ,  as  aimended. 

(h)  The  Performance  Rating  Act  of  1950, 
approved  September  30,  1950  (64  Stat.  1098). 

(1)  The  Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944 
(58  Stat.  387) ,  as  amended. 

(6)  The  District  of  Columbia  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  (49  Stat.  946),  as 
amended  (Sec.  46-301.  DC.  Code.  1951  ed.) 
as  amended.  Is  hereby  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
1(b)(5)(D).  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
covered  employer  and  the  employees  of  said 
Agency  other  than  executive,  administrative, 
and  professional  employees  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  covered  employees. ' 

(7)  Section  3306  of  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  (Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  chapter  23),  as  amended  is  hereby  fur- 
ther amended,  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  reading  as  follows: 

"Emplotees  or  the  National  CAPrr.fi, 
Transportation  Agency — For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  and  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  hereof,  the  term  "employment" 
shall  include  service  In  the  employ  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency  In 
other  than  an  executive,  administrative,  or 
professional  capacity,  and  the  Agency,  as  em- 
ployer of  individuals  whose  service  consti- 
tutes employment  by  reason  of  this  subsec- 
tion, is  authorized  and  directed  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  23." 

(8)  Employee  photectioi*. — Any  such  em- 
ployee of  an  existing  mass  transf>ortatlon 
system,  property,  or  facility,  who  Is  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  establishment  of  new 
transit  operations  by  the  Agency  or  by  a 
private  transit  company  through  contract 
with  the  Agency,  or  by  a  private  transit  com- 
pany conducting  new  competing  transit 
operations  established  pursuant  to  a  develop- 
ment plan  adopted  by  the  Agency,  shall  be 
entitled  to  employment  by  the  Agency  or  the 
private  transit  company  and  to  the  benefits 
of  the  protective  conditions  and  provisions 
provided  for  under  the  Burlington  formula 
(as  set  forth  in  257  ICC.  700),  conditions  1 
through  6.  inclusive.  For  purposes  of  en- 
forcement or  protection  of  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  granted  or  guaranteed  un- 
der this  section,  any  employee  adversely  af- 
fected shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  remedies 
as  are  provided  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  In  the  case  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  said  Act.  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  ( Including  the  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia)  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power 
to  enforce  and  protect  such  rlghU,  privileges 
and  Immunities  in  the  same  manner  as  In  the 
case  of  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  correct  a  seri- 
ous omission  in  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear,  of 
course,  that  I  voted  for  the  bill  in  the 
committee. 

I  think  we  are  all  Indebted  to  the 
leadership  cf  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible  I  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [  Mr  Beall  1  as  we  voted  to  report 
the  bill  from  the  committee,  we  did  so 
with  the  understanding  that  we  reserved 
to  ourselves  the  right,  as  always,  to  offer 
amendments  in  the  Senate.  The  prob- 
lem was  raised  in  the  committee,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  true — and  I  wish  to  have 
the  Record  show  it — that  there  were  no 
special  hearings  on  this  particular 
amendment,  although  the  subject  mat- 
ter cf  what  is  involved  in  the  amendment 
has  been  before  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  some  time. 

As  I  shall  show,  in  1956  when  we  set 
up  an  operating  transMf  authority  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  transit  lines 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  covered 
then  the  very  point  I  think  we  ought  to 
cover  now  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  establish 
an  agency  with  the  power  to  build  and 
to  operate  transit  facilities.  In  all  the 
argument  this  afternoon.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  stress  the  word  "operate."  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  this  not  only  is  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  building  of  a 
transit  system,  but  also  it  is  a  bill  which 
carries  with  it  legislative  authority  to 
proceed  to  operate  the  facilities  which 
are  to  be  built.  Therefore  I  think,  Mr. 
President,  that  now — the  present — is  the 
time  for  us  to  lay  down  in  the  bill.  at. 
least  the  broad  framework  of  policies 
which  are  going  to  govern  the  labor 
p>olicies  affecting  the  operating  personnel 
of  any  transit  service  which  may  be  set 
up  as  the  result  of  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  does  not  make  any  provision 
for  a  personnel  system  or  a  labor  rela- 
tions policy  appropriate  to  a  transit 
operating  agency.  Apparently  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  agency  are  all  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  body  of  laws  that  apply 
to  the  professional  and  clerical  personnel 
in  the  Federal  departments.  This  would 
be  an  altogether  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
ment 

When  the  agency  reaches  the  operat- 
ing stage,  it  will  no  doubt  employ  train- 
men, station  attendants,  ticket  sellers, 
right-of-way  crews,  repairmen,  and 
many  other  personnel  needed  in  operat- 
ing a  transit  system.  A  labor  force  of 
this  kind  obviously  must  be  dealt  with 
in  a  way  quite  different  from  most  other 
Federal  personnel. 

The  Senate  recognized  this  fact  in 
1956,  when  it  was  considering  a  similar 
proposal.  That  was  Senate  bill  3073, 
84th  Congress,  2d  session,  establishing 
a  transit  authority  to  replace  the  Capital 
Transit  Co..  whose  franchise  has  been 
revoked  by  Congress  in  the  previous  ses- 
sion. That  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
exempted  the  personnel  of  the  transit 
authority  from  the  Civil  Service  Act,  the 
Classification  Act,  and  various  other  acts 
relating  to  Federal  personnel.  That  bill 
also  provided  that  the  personnel  of  the 
authority  be  covered  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  the  D.C.  Unemployment  Com- 


pen.sation  Act.  and  other  enactments 
which  do  not  apply  to  most  Federal  per- 
sonnel. The  Senate  thus  recognized 
that  a  transit  operating  agency  requires 
a  different  type  of  a  personnel  system 
from  the  ordinary  Federal  agency. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate, 
followmg  the  precedent  established  in 
1956.  exempts  the  operating  personnel  of 
the  agency,  from  the  following  acts,  as 
amended:  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883.  Fed- 
eral Employees  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954.  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of 
1930.  Classification  Act  of  1949,  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945.  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951.  an  act  to  provide 
certain  employment  benefits  for  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government,  approved 
September  1,  1954,  Performance  Rating 
Act  of  1950.  and  Veterans  Preference 
Act  of  1944. 

The  amendment,  again  following  the 
precedent  set  by  the  1956  bill,  provides 
that  the  operating  personnel  of  the 
agency  shall  be  covered  by  the  follow- 
ing acts.  We  should  remember.  Mr. 
President,  this  would  not  become  ap- 
plicable until  operations  were  started 
with  an  operating  system  which  may 
be  the  result  of  pas.sage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  today  is  the  day  to 
write  into  the  bill  the  policy  which  is 
to  govern,  so  far  as  the  operating  per- 
sonnel are  concerned.  I  think  today  is 
the  day  we  ought  to  remove  any  doubt 
whatsoever  from  the  minds  of  the  op- 
erating pen-^onnel  of  the  various  transit 
systems  which  will  be  Involved  even- 
tually, after  passage  of  this  legislation, 
as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  relations  policy  which 
is  to  be  followed. 

I  say,  mo.st  respectfully,  the  Senate 
will  be  "kidding  itself" — to  use  a  de- 
scriptive term— if  it  thinks  today  that 
the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  this  one 
is  not  going  to  start  the  creation  of 
labor  problems  in  these  transit  systems. 
I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Senate  how  the 
grapevine  works  through  the  labor  per- 
sonnel of  an  organization. 

If  the  Senate  today  pa.s.ses  the  bill 
without  laying  down  at  least  the  frame- 
work of  a  labor  policy  which  is  going  to 
exist  once  operating  personnel  start  to 
be  hired  by  any  operating  system  which 
may  result  from  passage  of  such  a 
measure  as  this,  we  shall  be  sowing  the 
seeds  today,  for  labor  unrest  in  the 
Capital  Transit  System  and  in  the 
transit  system  of  every  other  transit  or- 
ganization which  may  eventually  be  in- 
volved under  the  operations  of  this 
legislation. 

Tcxlay  is  the  day  to  put  at  rest  the 
fear  of  the  operating  personnel  who 
may  be  eventually  involved  in  regard  to 
any  operating  transit  system  which  may 
result  from  passage  of  the  bill. 

Therefore.  I  say,  today  is  the  day  to 
make  perfectly  clear  that  the  operating 
personnel  shall  be  covered  by  the  fol- 
lowing acts:  Title  H  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  as  amended  and  related  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act;  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  of 
1927;  the  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 


as  amended;  section  9  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service 
Act,  as  amended:  section  6  of  the  act 
approved  May  10,  1916,  relating  to 
double  salaries,  as  amended;  section  212 
of  the  act  approved  June  30,  1932,  re- 
lating to  retired  pay  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  as  amended;  and  second 
sentence  of  section  2  of  the  act  ap- 
proved July  31,  1894.  relating  to  dual 
employment,  as  amended. 

Once  it  is  recognized  that  transit  op- 
erating personnel  require  a  different 
kind  of  a  personnel  system,  it  is  also 
obvio'os  that  a  transit  oi>erating  agency 
should'  follow  a  labor  relations  policy 
appropriate  to  this  kind  of  an  organiza- 
tion. Specifically,  there  should  be  statu- 
tory provision  for  collective  bargaining 
and  arbitration  of  disputes. 

The  transit  system  of  this  coimtry,  so 
far  as  the  transit  unions  are  concerned, 
is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  vol- 
untary arbitration.  Transit-collective- 
bargaining  agreement  after  transit-col- 
lective-bargammg  agreement  has  writ- 
ten into  it  voluntary  arbitration  provi- 
sions, and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
setback  to  harmonious  relations  in  the 
transit  industry  if  the  Conrgess  in  any 
way  should  retreat  in  regard  to  sound 
labor  policies  in  the  transit  industry,  no 
matter  what  the  intention  of  the  Senate 
is.  I  know  that  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  committee,  because  I  am  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

If  we  do  not  imderwrite,  specifically, 
an  arbitration  provision  in  the  bill,  we 
shall  raise  fears  and  weaken  the  stand- 
ing of  some  union  leaders  in  some  of  the 
transit  unions  who  have  done  a  magnifi- 
cent job  in  protecting  the  arbitration 
rights  of  their  employees,  because  the 
dissident  members  who  are  bound  to  de- 
velop in  any  organization  are  going  to 
say  about  their  leadership.  "Well,  why 
did  you  not  get  written  into  the  new  law 
an  underwriting  again  of  the  principle 
of  voluntary  arbitration?  "  My  amend- 
ment does  so.  My  amendment  would 
apply  if.  as,  and  when  an  operating  sys- 
tem is  set  up  flowing  from  the  law  that 
we  hope  to  pass  today. 

So  I  say  again  that  there  should  be 
specific  statutory  provisions,  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes. Here,  again,  the  Senate's  action 
in  1956  provides  a  satisfactory  prece- 
dent. We  did  it  then,  why  not  now? 
The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  in  that 
year  authorized  the  transit  authority 
to  bargain  collectively,  and  to  submit 
disputes  to  arbitration.  The  present 
amendment  requires  the  agency  to  bar- 
gain collectively,  and  sets  forth  a  de- 
tailed procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
arbitration  of  disputes. 

Finally,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
any  transit  operating  agency  is  likely  to 
offer  serious  competition  to  existing 
transit  companies  serving  the  same 
areas.  Or,  a  transit  operating  agency 
might  eventually  take  over  an  existing 
company,  though  that  is  prohibited  in 
the  bill  as  It  now  stands.  The  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  1956  contained  detailed 
provisions  safeguarding  the  employment 
rights,  seniority,  retirement  rights,  and 
other  rights  and  benefits  of  employees 
of   the   existing   transit   companies,   so 


that  none  of  them  should  be  placfci  in 
a  worse  situation  because  of  competition 
from  the  new  transit  authority,  or  ac- 
quisition by  it.  The  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate  does  the  same. 

To  summarize,  this  amendment  sim- 
ply provides  for  a  personnel  system  and 
a  labor  relations  policy  for  the  new 
agency,  appropriate  to  a  transit  operat- 
ing agency. 

I  recognize  that  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  aware  of  this 
problem,  and  attempted  to  meet  it  by 
inserting  in  its  report  a  paragraph 
calling  for  enactment  by  Congress  of 
legislation  dealing  with  collective  bar- 
gaining, arbitration,  and  protection  of 
job  rights  before  the  new  agency  reaches 
the  operating  stage.  This  falls  far  short 
of  meeting  the  need.  The  time  to  deal 
with  these  important  questions  is  now, 
when  the  operating  powers  that  raise 
these  questions  are  being  enacted. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that  today  we 
seek  to  put  legislative  sanction  upon  the 
creation  of  the  operating  powers.  We 
cannot  separate  from  the  granting  of 
those  powers  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congre.ss  at  least  to  lay  down  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  the  game,  so  to  speak,  as 
to  what  is  going  to  be  applicable,  so  far 
as  a  labor  relations  policy  is  concerned, 
to  any  operating  company  which  devel- 
ops as  a  result  of  the  power  to  ci-eate 
the  operating  agency  encompassed  in 
this  bill. 

I  wish  to  stress  again  that  unless 
those  fears  are  removed  by  enacting  the 
amendment  I  am  offering,  in  my  judg- 
ment we  shall  be  creating  the  seedbed 
for  labor  trouble  in  the  transit  industry 
while  this  particular  agency  is  at  work 
on  the  proposals  or  the  objectives  that 
the  bill  calls  for.  And  I  favor  those 
objectives. 

But  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  bill  for 
which  I  have  voted  become  the  cause,  as 
I  think  it  would  be,  of  great  unrest  in 
the  transit  industry  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area. 

Since  1956  we  have  enjoyed  a  remark- 
able period  of  labor  stability  in  the 
transit  industrj'  in  this  area,  and  I  think 
one  of  the  main  reasons  we  have  en- 
joyed such  stability  is  that  we  had  the 
foresight  in  1956  to  incorporate  into  the 
bill  the  Senate  passed  at  that  time  the 
very  doctrines  in  regard  to  a  sound  labor 
policy  which  I  have  outlined  this  after- 
noon, and  that  I  am  urging  be  adopted 
in  the  pending  bill.  If  this  bill  were  to 
be  enacted  in  its  present  foi-m.  the 
transit  agency  would  be  free  to  build 
and  operate  facilities  without  further 
congressional  action,  other  than  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds.  It  is  all  very  fine 
to  say  that  eventually  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation I  am  talking  about  this  afterncwn 
ought  to  be  adopted.  The  fact  remains 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which 
would  prevent  an  operating  agency  from 
going  ahead  and  operating  a  transit  sys- 
tem, and  if  it  did,  it  would  not  be  bound 
by  any  labor  policy  at  all,  so  far  as  the 
bill  is  concerned.  The  only  possible 
check,  as  I  point  out,  would  be  the  check 
of  appropriation. 

I  have  not  been  in  the  Senate  for  16 
years  to  learn  absolutely  nothing  about 
what  happens  when  we  do  not  do  the 
job  that,  at  the  time,  ought  to  be  done. 
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It  is  quite  all  risht  to  put  fir.e-sounding 
lang^uage  m  the  commit  tee  report  and 
say  that  at  some  time  m  'he  future  Con- 
gress ought  to  enact  legislation,  once  an 
operaung  policy  goes  into  operation,  but 
th^  '.nterestmg  thmg  is  that  there  is 
nothing  to  :top  that  facility  from  going 
into  operation  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead  I:  can  go  into  operation  on  the 
bas.-  ;  a;:v  .ibor  policy  the  manage- 
ment ri'.ay  .vi^h  to  lay  dov^Ti. 

I  do  not  tri.Kk  we  ought  t<5  buy  that 
kind  ;f  ::uarantee  of  future  labor  trouble 
m  the  tran.-it  industry  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  Membei^;  of  the  Senate  that  the  tran- 
sit >:.d'isr,  y.  so  far  as  labor  problems  are 
concernei.  is  a  very  volatile  industry 
anyway  It  does  not  take  much  to  stop  a 
transit  system  from  operating.  When 
we  hav'^  the  type  of  labor  leadership  that 
'.'•>  ;.a  >  ar.d  the  kind  of  managerial 
leadf-rship  that  we  now  have.  I  think  we 
ought  to  tak-'  iri-.antage  of  that  joint 
leailership  and  we  ought  to  extend,  in 
th;.s  bill,  the  principles  that  we  in  the 
Senate  agreed  upon  in  1956  in  respect  to 
the  VVavShinKtcn.  DC.  transit  system. 
'  In  essence,  that  is  what  my  amend- 
ment does. 

Therefore,  the  consideration  of  an 
appropriation  act  is  hardly  the  proper 
occasion  for  Congress  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  personnel  policy  and  labor  rela- 
tions. 

This  amendment  is  in  keeping  with  the 
labor  policy  that  has  been  followed  in 
various  Federal  operations  of  an  in- 
dustrial character,  such  as  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  and  the  Ala.ska 
Railroad 

It  s  r:  k'=eping  with  the  labor  policies 
of  the  public  transit  systems  that  have 
had  the  most  satisfactory  experiences  in 
dealing  with  their  personnel,  such  as  the 
Chicago  and  Boston  transit  authorities. 
The.se  precedents  are  described  in  detail 
in  the  testimony  of  representatives  of  the 
transit  workers'  union  in  the  hearinss  on 
S  3193  held  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Washington  Metropolitan  Problems,  at 
pa?es  152  through  166. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  language  of 
resolution  No.  16  and  resolution  No.  17, 
adopted  by  the  Second  Convention  of  the 
Maryland  State  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia AFL-CIO,  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Ho- 
tel. Washington,  DC,  on  November  30 
1959 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  Second  Convention 
of  the  m.^p.yla.nd  state  and  district  of 
CoLLMBiA  .AFL-CIO.  Sheraton  Park  Hotex. 
Washington,  DC,  NovEstBES  30,  1959 

resolution    no.    16 — TRANSIT  COMP.\CT 

Whereas  there  has  been  adopted  recently 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  oi 
Maryland  a  compact,  previously  adopted  by 
the  Virginia  Gener-.l  Assembly;  and 

Whereas  this  compact  has  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  a  Metropolitan  Transit 
Regulatory  Agency  governing  the  flow  of 
passenger  and  vehicular  traffic  in  the  adjoin- 
ing metropolitan  areas  of  Maryland,  Virginia. 
and  the  District  of  Columbia;   and 

Whereas  this  compact  is  now  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  this  compact  hns  been  opposed  by 
organlacd  employees  affected  by  this  legisla- 


tion because  the  compact  does  not  provide 
for  minimal  protection  of  collective  bargain- 
ing rights  long  established  and  minimal 
security  protection;  and 

Whereas  there  may  be  from  time  to  time 
other  compacts  of  similar  nattire  introduced 
in  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States:  Therefore  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  this  Second  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  Maryland  State  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  AFL-CIO  goes  on  record  as 
espousing  the  right  of  employees  to  appear 
before  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  present 
their  case;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  if  the  legislation  finally 
proposed  does  not  contain  the  minimal  em- 
ployee protection  above  mentioned,  this  con- 
vention is  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  any 
such  compacts. 

RESOLtmON       NO.        17 — RAPID       M.\SS       TRANSIT 

rAciLinrs  stttdt 

Whereas  there  has  l>een  reported  recently 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  study 
concerning  the  building  of  highways  and 
the  planning  of  enlarged  mass  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  the  residents  of  the  Wash- 
ington, DC,  metropolitan  area;  and 

Whereas  this  study  has  been  referred  to  a 
Joint  committee  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  it  may  be.  In  part,  introduced  be- 
fore the  Maryland  General  Assembly;  and 

Where-^s  this  study  has  as  It.s  objective  the 
establishment  of  rapid  transit  facilities  for 
the  residents  of  the  region  by  bus  and  by 
rail;  and 

Whereas  the  emphasis  of  the  study  ap- 
pears to  be  upon  the  establishment  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  own  and  to  operate 
such  rapid  transit  facilities:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Second  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  Maryland  State  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  APL^CIO  goes  on  record 
as  requesting  the  appropriate  authorities 
and  legislative  bodies  that  organized  labor 
be  given  a  voice  before,  and  an  opportunity 
to  serve  on,  the  study  commissions,  com- 
mittees, agencies,  and  other  such  bodies  In 
order  that  the  workers  of  the  communities 
affected  may  be  represented  In  such  matters; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  be  on  rec- 
ord as  endorsing  the  general  proposal  of 
regional  planning  for  redevelopment  and 
mass  transit  facilities  on  an  area  or  regional 
basis,  giving  private  enterprise  opportunity 
to  achieve  such  programs  as  set  forth  by  the 
Congress;  and  that  the  convention  further 
endorses  the  establishment  of  governmental 
agencies  to  provide  mass  rapid  transit  serv- 
ices wherever  and  whenever  enterprise  falls 
to  accomplish  the  necessary  goals. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage of  resolution  17  bears  directly 
upon  the  warning  I  am  trying  to  give 
the  Senate  this  afternoon.  It  bears  di- 
rectly upon  the  point  that  I  make,  that 
now  is  the  time  to  put  language  in  the 
bill  which  will  guarantee  stable  labor 
relations  in  the  future.  The  AFL-CIO 
has  served  clear  notice  on  Congress  of 
the  position  it  is  going  to  take  in  regard 
to  labor  policies  in  the  transit  industry. 
It  has  the  obligation  to  its  membership 
to  fight  for  this  policy.  We  ought  to 
get  ahead  of  them  by  enacting  the.se 
sound  principles  of  labor  policy  this  aft- 
ernoon. I  respectfully  say  that  it  will 
make  no  difference  how  long  we  debate 
this  subject  or  how  long  we  consider 
it.  the  fact  is  that  we  will  have  to  come 
back  to  the  same  conclusion  that  we 
reached  in  1956  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

In  further  support  of  the  position 
I  take  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  high 


regard  in  which  all  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
hold  Mr.  Walter  J.  Bieruagen,  president 
of  Local  Division  689,  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation of  Street.  Electric  Railway, 
&  Motor  Coach  Employees  of  Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO,  and  vice  president  of  the 
International  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street.  Electric  Railway  k  Motor 
Coach  Elmployees  of  America.  AFL-CIO, 
and  of  the  reasonableness  which  he  has 
demonstrated  with  reference  not  only  to 
the  interest  of  the  transit  workers  but 
also  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  the 
very  careful  concern  on  the  part  of  his 
union.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement,  as  a  witness  before  the  com- 
mittee on  this  subject,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Walter  J    Bixrwagfn.   Presi- 
DrNT,  Amalgamated  Association  or  Strkit, 
Electric    Railwat,    &    Motor    Coach    Em- 
flotees    or    America,     AFL-CIO,     Accok- 
panhd  bt  Herman  Stkrnstrin.  Counsei, 
Mr     BiERWACEN.  Mr.   Chairman,    my    name 
is  Walter  J.  Blerwagen.     I  am  president  and 
business  agent  of  Local  Division  689,  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Street,  Electric  Rail- 
way, fc  Motcr  C  )ach  Employees  of  America, 
AITrCIO      Local  division  689  represents  the 
operating  and  maintenance  rmployees  of  the 
DC.  Transit  System,  Inc.     Our  organization 
was  chartered  in   1916,  and  has  been  repre- 
senting   the    employees    of    the    Washington 
transit  system  since    that    time.     TTiere  are 
approximately   3.000   employees    of    the   DC. 
Transit  System.  Inc. 

I  am  also  a  vice  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway,  «c  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America.  AFL-CIO.  whose  local  divisions 
In  this  area  are  the  collective  bargaining 
representatives  of  the  approximately  1.000 
employees  of  other  transit  employers  in  this 
area.  Including  the  Alexandria,  Barcroft  tt 
Washington  Co..  and  the  Washington,  Vir- 
ginia *  Maryland  Co. 

These  employees  constitute  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  employees  who 
would  be  affected  by  the  Icel'latlon  before 
this  Committee. 

These  employees  have  a  vr.y  real  Interest 
in  this  legislation  because  It  concerns  their 
livelihoods  and  the  health  and  well-being  of 
their   families   as    well    as   their   own. 

They  are  responsible  people;  men  who  have 
devoted,  in  many  Instances,  a  substantial 
part  of  their  lives  to  providing  urban  tran- 
sit service  In  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  On  their  behalf  I  want  at  the  outset 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  this  committee 
for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  members  of  our  organization  are  citi- 
zens and  residents  of  the  communities  which 
make  up  the  Washington  metrojxjlltan  area, 
and  as  such  have  a  vital  Interest  In  plans 
for  the  future  of  mass  transportation  In  the 
National    Capital    region. 

As  cltl7en8  and  residents  we  endorse  the 
general  proposal  of  regional  planning  for 
mass  transit  facilities  on  an  area  or  regional 
basis,  and  support  the  formation  of  the 
necessary  regional  organization  to  implement 
the  mass  transportation  survey  report  and 
the  planning  of  an  Integrated  mass  tranelt 
system. 

We  believe,  as  we  have  previously  told 
this  committee,  that  there  are  still  too  few 
people  in  this  area  who  recoenlze  that  the 
mass  transportation  system  of  a  community 
is  one  of  its  great  assets. 

I  am  much  afraid  that  too  few  ''f  our 
citizens  and  neighbors  understand  that  a 
larger  role  for  mass  transportation  must  be 
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an  Integral  part  of  any  sound  plan  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  National 
Capital  region.  We  heartily  support  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  bills  before  you  that  an 
improved  transportation  system  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  la  essential  for  the  con- 
tinued and  effective  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
the  orderly  growth  and  development  of  the 
National  Capital  region,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  We  agree  that  city  plan- 
ners In  the  past  have  placed  too  much  em- 
phasis on  the  private  automobile  as  a  method 
of  transporting  people,  and  too  little  on 
maintaining.  Improving,  promoting,  and  ex- 
tending our  mass  transportation  system. 
We  believe  that  the  Improvement  of  our 
mass  transportation  system  requires  coordi- 
nation with  other  public  facilities  and  with 
the  use  of  land,  public  and  private. 

Our  members  are  also,  of  course,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  major  mass  transportation 
system  In  the  area,  and  It  Is  primarily  wear- 
ing that  hat  that  I  appear  before  you  today, 
I  want  to  discuss  with  you  the  omissions 
of  the  proposed  legislation  and  Its  failures 
from  the  point  of  view  of  latxir  relations. 
I  am  sure  that  this  Joint  committee  is  aware 
that  the  legislation  before  it  is  very  com- 
plex and  that  it  Ls  appropriate  to  consider 
a  veritable  horde  of  Interests  in  determining 
whether  and  what  bill  should  be  enacted. 

I  am  sure  that  the  many  expert  witnesses 
who  are  testifying  before  this  committee  are 
better  able  than  I  to  discuss  many  of  the 
other  very  Important  Issues  Involved  In 
enacting  such  a  bill.  My  testimony  is  con- 
cerned only  with  that  area  of  which  I  myself 
have  some  real  luiowledge.  the  labor  aspects 
of  the  bill. 

It  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  suggest  at 
this  p>olnt  that  problems  axe  not  avoided  by 
not  dealing  with  them.  In  not  facing  them. 
Yet  this  Is  precisely  what  has  t>een  done  in 
the  preparation  of  the  bills  before  you.  The 
fact  that  labor  problems  may  be  involved 
has  previously  l>een  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  drafters  of  the  legislation.  No  effort, 
however,  has  been  made  to  deal  with  the 
subject. 

I  should  like  also  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  in  all  of  the  publicity  with 
respect  to  S.  3193.  and  Its  companion  bill, 
H.R.  11135.  the  notion  Is  prevalent  that  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
created  by  the  bill  is  temporary  In  nature, 
and  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  initiate  the  detailed 
programing  and  development  of  the  trans- 
portation system  pending  the  creation  of 
an  appropriate  agency  In  which  is  vested 
the  function  of  operating. 

Despite  these  statements  the  simple  fact 
is  that  section  205  authorizes  that  agency 
to  operate  all  facilities  acquired  or  con- 
structed by  It.  and  provides  that  the  Agency 
may  enter  into  agreements  with  Government 
agencies,  private  transit  companies,  rail- 
roads, or  other  persons  for  the  operation  of 
Its  facilities,  the  use  of  Its  operating  rights, 
OT  the  provision  of  taansit  service  making 
use  of  other  facilities  and  operating  rights. 
This  authority  to  operate  is  limited  In 
that  the  Agency  Is  not  authorized  to  acquire 
the  facilities,  property,  or  rights-of-way  of 
private  transit  companies  and  persons,  nor 
Is  It  authorized  to  op«'rate  buses  or  similar 
motor  vehicles,  or  mtJce  arrangements  for 
the  provision   of  such   services. 

Frankly  I'm  not  sure  I  know  what  It  is 
Intended  that  the  Agency  shall  operate.  If 
Indeed  the  intention  Is  that  the  Agency  shall 
not  have  authority  to  operate.  I  can't  see 
why  authority  to  operate  Is  specifically  given 
It.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  authority  to 
operate  which  is  given  the  Agency  Is  mean- 
ingful, even  though  couched  in  these  am- 
biguous terms,  it  could  seem  to  me  impor- 
tant that   the   Congress  consider  the  labor 
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relations  problems  which  will  necessarily  be 
Involved. 

The  National  Capital  Trau6^>L)riaii.,n 
Corporation  established  by  title  III  is  not  to 
be  created  If  the  tzistate  proprietary  agency 
described  In  tiUe  rv  has  taken  over.  The 
corpfjration  Is  not.  however,  temporary  in 
nature.  The  limltaUons  on  the  authority 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  to  acquire  and  operate  trainslt  facili- 
Ues  of  specific  nature  are  not  applicable  to 
the  CorporaUon.  The  Corporation's  author- 
ity to  operate  facilities  is  unlimited. 

The  bills  before  you  Ignore  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  history  of  transit  in  this  city, 
the  labor  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  experience  of  other  cities  and  communl- 
Ues. 

1.  the    collective    bargaining    history    or 

TRANSIT  IN  THIS  CTTT 

During  the  33  years  prior  to  the  time,  In 
1949,  that  the  Wolfson  Interests  took  over 
Capital  Transit,  division  689  and  Capital 
Transit  and  Its  predecessors  maintained  a 
fine  collective  bargaining  relationship.  Be- 
tween 1916,  when  a  brief  rtrike  to  obtain 
recognition  took  place,  and  1951,  a  period  of 
35  years,  only  one  strike  occurred.  That 
took  place  in  1945  immediately  after  the  war, 
and  It  lasted  only  3  days.  Our  disputes  dur- 
ing that  period  were  handled  through  nego- 
tiation of  arbitration,  and  the  community 
benefited  as  well  as  the  company  and  the 
workers  from  this  long  period  of  industrial 
peace. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Wolfson  group 
there  was  a  substantial  change.  Tlie  com- 
pany boldly  overthrew  the  longstanding 
jwliry  of  arbitration  of  unsettled  disputes. 
In  1951  a  3-day  strike  resulted  when  the 
company  refused  to  arbitrate  a  dispute  over 
contract  changes.  As  you  well  know,  In 
1955  the  company's  refusal  to  arbitrate 
forced  a  52-day  strike  and  ultimately  the 
company's  franchise  was  revoked. 

With  the  lessons  of  that  experience  bright 
In  our  minds  and  In  the  minds  of  the  com- 
munity, when  Mr.  Chalk  took  over  the  local 
transit  system,  our  union  Insisted  upon 
writing  Into  the  contract  a  clear  and  all- 
Inclusive  requirement  of  arbitration  of  any 
unsettled  disputes  between  the  parties. 

Both  Mr.  Chalk  and  the  union  hare  re- 
garded this  clause  £is  a  guarantee  of  un- 
Witerrupted  service  to  this  community.  That 
clause  provides  that  whenever  either  party 
requests  changes  in  the  existing  collective 
bargaining  agreement  or  requests  termina- 
tion of  all  or  any  part  of  the  agreement,  and 
If  negotiations  fall  to  result  In  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties,  then  and  in  that 
event  all  isnies  in  dispute  are  submitted 
to  a  board  of  arbitration  on  the  written  de- 
mand  of  either  party. 

The  findings  of  a  majority  of  such  a  board 
of  arbitration  are  final  and  binding  on  the 
employer  and  on  the  union.  During  the 
arbitration  proceeding  all  conditions  in  the 
contract  remain  undisturbed.  The  parties 
also  agree  that  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  agreement  service  upon  and  operation  of 
the  lines  of  the  company  will  not  be  Inter- 
rupted or  interfered  with  by  either  party. 
There  has  been  no  strike  or  threat  of  a  strike 
since  this  clause  was  adopted. 

I  have  reviewed  this  history  because  I  be- 
lieve It  contains  a  useful  lesson  in  the  plan- 
ning of  mass  transportation  facilities  for  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  The  Wolf- 
son  era  was  an  unhappy  one  for  our  com- 
munity, and  for  the  company,  and  for  Its  em- 
ployees. Placed  side  by  side,  the  use  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  arbitration  by  the 
Chalk  Interests  and  the  pre- Wolfson  owners, 
contrasts  sharply  with   the  Wolfson  era. 

2.  THE    L,ABOR    POLICY    Or    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  national  labor  policy  is  based  upon 
collective  bargaining  as  Its  foundation  The 
Labor -Management  Relations  Act,  1847,  fa- 
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li  IS  he:,  by  Q'Tj.  r.  d  !->  :k  Oie  policy  of 
thf  I'  .ted  .^tauv-  t  f,.ir..:.o:.e  the  causes  of 
ceriis,. ii  guDfcUjx.vi«i,.  v.Dfc"„ruc  ir  ii?  to  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  auid  to  mr.gate  ^jid  elimi- 
nate these  obstructions  whe-i.  uiey  bave  oc- 
curred by  encouraging  the  practice  and  pro- 
cedure of  collective  bargaining  and  by  pro- 
tecting the  exercise  by  workers  of  full  free- 
dom of  association,  self-organization,  and 
designation  of  repressentatlves  of  their  own 
choosing,  for  the  purpose  of  negoUatmg  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  their  employment  or 
other  mutual  aid  or  protection." 

The  Railway  Labor  Act.  which  provides  the 
procedures  for  handling  labor  disputes  on 
railroads  and  alrUnes,  Industries  with  prob- 
lems closely  related  to  those  of  local  transit. 
Is  likewise  lirmly  based  on  a  fotmdatlon  of 
collective  bargaining  That  act  requires  the 
prompt  and  orderly  settlement  of  all  dis- 
putes concerning  rates  of  pay.  riUes.  or  work- 
ing conditions  throu*;h  collective  bargaining, 
and  also  contains  provisions  desitrned  to  en- 
courage the  process  of  voluntary  arbitration. 
The  development  of  collective  bargaining 
and  arbitration  in  the  transit  Industry  Is  no 
accident.  That  development  has  t>een  re- 
sponsive to  the  special  needs  of  the  Industry. 
Transit  Is  an  industry  which  provides  an 
essential  public  service.  Orderly  procedures 
are  necessary,  therefcre.  in  the  same  fashion 
as  they  are  necessary  in  railroad  and  airline 
transportation  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  established  a  special  system  for 
coUectlve  bargaining,  mediation,  and  arbi- 
tration. 

The  transit  industry  is  unique  In  Its 
operations  and  in  many  of  the  conditions 
of  employment.  The  transit  employee's  Job 
Is  distinctly  different  from  that  of  a  typical 
Government  worker  vho&e  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  are  established  with  some 
degree  of  uniformity  by  civil  service  regula- 
tions and  congressional  action. 

Collective  bargaining  has  been  used  to 
solve  In  an  equitable,  orderly,  and  effective 
manner  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  transit 
Industry.  Experience  has  shown  that  except 
through  collective  bargaining  the  process 
of  wage  determlnattlon  in  the  transit  Indus- 
try cannot  be  handled   successfully. 

In  the  first  place.  In  establishing  wage 
rates  for  any  dominant  city  transit  system 
the  wage  rates  must  be  compared  with  those 
paid  employees  In  other  comparable  cities 
since  there  Is  only  one  dominant  city  transit 
system  In  a  particular  area.  Collective  bar- 
gaining has  recogniysed  In  general  in  the 
transit  Industry  that  the  employees  In 
transit  are  entitled  to  keep  in  step  with 
the  progress  of  workers  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  in  their  own  community,  and  In  com- 
parable transit  systems  elsewhere  In  the 
Industry. 

These  standards  are  not  susceptible  of 
simple  arithmetical  application.  Nor  Is  uni- 
lateral application  of  such  standards  by 
either  public  or  private  managements  feasi- 
ble or  appropriate.  These  standards  also  can 
only  be  applied  fairly  through  collective 
bargaining  conducted  Intelligently  by  ex- 
perienced negotiators  who  are  familiar  with 
the  industry  and  its  problems. 

3.    TRANSIT     EXPERBENCE     IN     OTHEB     CITIES     AND 
COMMTTNrriES 

When  it  comes  to  j  ubllc  operation,  more- 
over, we  do  not  writ-  on  a  clean  slate.  A 
substantial  number  of  our  larger  cities  today 
operate  publicly  owned  transit  systems  either 
directly  or  through  an  authority  established 
for  that  purpose. 

Chicago,  New  York.  Boston.  Cleveland.  Los 
Angeles.  Detroit.  San  Fl-anclsco.  and  Seattle 
are  among  those  which  now  ojjerate  transit 
systems.  In  nearly  all  of  these  cities  collec- 
tive barg^ning  and  arbitration  In  some  form 
or  other  have  been  accepted  as  the  best 
method  for  resolvuig  tinsetUed  dli^iutes. 
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Periiaps  the  moet  arucoesefu'.  ->f  these  pr  .- 
ceclures  have  been  those  used  In  Chicago  and 
B<«U3n,  These  cities  Xjoot.  over  pubilc  'per- 
fitlon  of  their  tranalt  systems  In  1947  There 
have  been  no  transit  strikes  since  they  st.irt- 
ed  public  operations  Their  problems  have 
been  resolved  either  m  negotiations  ^>r  !n 
arbitration  They  have  recognl/ed  that  when 
private  operation  becomes  public  operation 
the  systems  of  collective  bargaining  and  ar- 
bitration, developed  during  private  opera- 
tion, must  be  continued 

The  pn^cedures  which  are  used  In  these 
cities  have  Insured  Industrial  peace  and  con- 
tinuous transit  operation. 

The  lessons  of  experience  have  been  drawn 
'ipi  a  In  the  adoption  of  the  most  recent 
ri'.ate  statute  which  deals  with  public  opera- 
tion of  transit  systems.  Govev..  r  l .■.f.-rencK 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  October  8.  1959.  signed 
Into  '.aw  House  Bill  No.  1297.  which  contem- 
plates the  public  operation  of  mass  transpor- 
tation systems  In  counties  of  the  second  class 
In  tliat  State.  This  will  have  particular  ap- 
plication to  the  Allegheny  County  area,  which 
Includes,  of  course.  Pittsburgh.  A  port  au- 
thority Is  established  which  will  have  func- 
tions with  reference  to  the  operation  of  mass 
transportation  systems  somewhat  similar  to 
those  contemplated  here.  That  Pennsylva- 
nia statute  makes  collective  bargaining  and 
binding  arbitration  the  foundation  of  the 
labor  relations  policies  of  the  State. 

The  authority  there  created  Is  required  by 
law  to  assume  the  obligations  of  existing 
collective-bargaining  agreements,  to  deal 
with  the  union,  or  unions,  which  represent 
the  employees,  to  take  steps  to  have  existing 
pension  trust  funds  transferred  to  a  trust 
fund  to  be  established  and  administered 
Jointly  by  the  authority  and  the  participat- 
ing employees  where  that  Is  presently  the 
caiie 

The  employees  seniority  and  other  rights 
and  benefits  are  protected.  The  authority 
is  required  to  take  over  as  its  employees 
any  employees  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  transit  system.  The  authority  Is  also 
required  to  bargain  collectively  and  to  arbi- 
trate 

vvher^  public  ownership  or  operation  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  provisions  for  col- 
lective bargaining  and  arbitration,  the  re- 
sults have  been  serious  and  unfortunate. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  labor  relations 
problems  In  this  complicated  Industry  do 
not  cease  when  the  Government  takes  over 
the  transit  system. 

If.  however,  collective  bargaining  and  ar- 
bitration are  not  adopted,  there  Is  apt  to 
be  a  transfer  from  the  collective-bargain- 
ing process  to  the  area  of  political  Jianeu- 
verlng.  The  New  York  Transit  Authority  Is 
a  good  Illustration.  Proposals  for  changes 
In  wages  and  working  conditions  In  New 
York  become  a  political  problem  and  one 
which  the  mayor  of  the  city  normally  must 
get  into  in  one  way  or  anothe  .  Strikes 
and  threats  of  strikes  have,  in  fact,  taken 
place  in  New  York  City. 

We  believe  the  people  of  the  National 
Capital  region  and  transit  managements 
would  agree  that  labor  relations  problems 
should  not  be  handled  by  political  pressures. 
If  no  satisfactory  procedures  are  provided 
by  statute,  labor  relations  problems  may  very 
well  become  an  everyday  burden  for  the 
Senate  and  House  District  Committees. 

Unfortunately  the  drafters  of  the  bills 
before  you  have  not  drawn  any  lessons  from 
congressional  consideration  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  transit  authority.  Such 
consideration  was  given  as  recently  as  1956 
when  the  revocation  of  the  Capital  Transit 
Co.  franchise  presented  Congress  with  the 
problem  of  Insuring  transit  service  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  after  August   14,   1956. 

Ultimately  the  problem  was  resolved  by 
granting  the  franchUe  to  DC.  Transit  Sys- 
tem Inr  Much  of  what  I  have  said  here 
I    said    before    the   3en:ite   Dl.strlct   Commit- 


tee at  the  tln.e  proposed  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  transit  authority  was  before  that 
committee 

The  Senate  bill.  S.  3073,  would  have  es- 
tablished a  transit  authority  That  bill 
p;issed  the  Senate.  As  It  passed  the  Senate 
It  provided  for  collective  bargaining  and 
arbitr.^tlon  It  provided  for  the  protection 
if  seniority  rights  and  pension  and  other 
bfnef.ts  It  also  provided  for  the  taking 
over  of  the  employees  of  the  operating  and 
maintenance  divisions  of  the  acquired  trans- 
it system  to  the  extent  required  for  the 
operation  of  the  system,  and  granted  for 
a  period  of  1  year  top  priority  for  employ- 
ment for  those  not  needed  and  not  taken 
over  at  the  time  of  transfer,  and  preserved 
the  seniority  rights  of  such  employees  It 
preserved  existing  retirement  and  pension 
benefits  and  required  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish a  sound  pension  and  retirement  sys- 
tem. 

It  required  the  transfer  of  pension  trust 
funds  then  under  Joint  control  of  the  transit 
company  and  the  employees  to  the  authority 
to  be  administered  Jointly  by  the  authority 
and  the  employees  through  their  representa- 
tives. The  bin  continued  the  employees  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act,  and  under  the 
Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act,  among  others.  I  have  had  the 
provisions  of  section  210  of  S.  3073  repro- 
duced and  appended  to  this  statement  (app 
A). 

These  Illustrations  of  the  experience  in 
the  transit  industry  should  be  determinative 
here  in  providing  for  labor  relations  under 
any  proposed  transit  authority.  Washing- 
ton is  one  of  the  great  American  cities.  Its 
transportation  problems  are  problems  which 
are  common  to  all  American  cities.  That 
the  transit  authority  as  proposed  would  be 
a  Federal  corporation  Is  not  material  or  rele- 
vant. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that  the 
use  of  collective  bargaining  and  arbitration 
by  Federal  agencies  has  persuasive  prece- 
dents. We  also  call  to  your  attention  the 
departmental  manual  of  the  Depmrtment  of 
the  Interior.  Provision  Is  made  for  election 
of  employee  representatives  In  appropriate 
bargaining  units.  Provision  Is  also  made 
for  collective  bargaining  and  for  arbitration. 
Under  this  manual,  and  Its  predecessor  pol- 
icy memorandum,  many  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  have  been  negotiated.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  region  7,  has  made 
such  an  agreement  with  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  Local  No. 
1759.  Section  9.4  of  that  agreement  pro- 
vides: 

"When  agreement  is  not  reached  in  direct 
n^otlatlon  upon  any  matter  which  is  or 
may  be  the  subject  of  direct  negotiation  be- 
tween the  union  and  the  region,  such  as  the 
determination  of  rates  of  pay  or  modifica- 
tions and  revisions  in  this  agreement,  either 
party  may  invoke  the  services  of  a  mediator 
who  shall  be  the  Joint  selection  of  both  par- 
ties from  a  panel  of  five  suitable  j)ersons 
previously  agreed  to  by  the  union  and  the 
region,  said  panel  to  be  designated  as  soon 
as  possible  after  this  agreement  becomes 
effective.  The  mediator  shall  use  his  best 
efforts  to  bring  the  parties  to  an  agreement 
by  mediation 

If  such  efforts  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
through  mediation  are  not  successful,  the 
union  and  the  region  shall  submit  their  con- 
troversy to  arbitration  and  each  of  the  par- 
ties shall  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  those 
two  arbitrators  shaD,  with  the  help  of  the 
mediator  endeavor  within  5  days  to  agree 
upon  a  third  arbitrator.  If  the  parties  are 
unable  to  agree  upon  an  arbitrator  the  medi- 
ator shall  then  appoint  such  arbitrator.  The 
decision  of  the  majority  of  said  arbitrators 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  when 
approved  by  him,  shall  be  final  and  binding 
on  both  parties." 


Other  bxireaus  and  subordinate  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  made 
similar  agreements  through  collective  bcu'- 
galnlng,  usually  Including  arbitration.  The 
Alaska  Railroad,  fur  example,  has  agreements 
with  many  of  the  standard  railway  labor  or- 
ganlzatlons. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  and 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  made  collective 
bargaining  agreements  with  many  organi- 
zations. Thus  the  general  agreement  be- 
tween the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Trades  and  Labor 
Council  covering  hourly  employees  provides 
for  collective  bargaining  and  arbitration. 

Illustrative  clauses  are: 

"vn.  caxxvANcz  ADjusTunrr  pkocxdu«k 

"The  procedure  for  adjusting  grievances 
shall  provide  the  employee  with  full  oppor- 
tunity for  the  presentation  of  his  grievance 
and  for  the  participation  of  union  repre- 
sentatives. Provision  shall  also  be  made  for 
appeal  from  the  final  decision  of  TVA  to  an 
impartial  referee. 

•  •  •  • 

"Xrv  PKOCEDT7XS  rOR  aXVISINO  SXTPPLKMXNTAXT 
SCHKDULXS,  LNCLUDING  MEOI/TION  AND  VOL- 
CNTAXT    AKBrTRATION 

■'1.  Rates  of  pay,  hours  of  work,  other 
working  conditions,  and  other  negotiated 
understandings  established  under  this  agree- 
ment shall  be  in  the  form  of  supplementary 
schedules  attached  hereto.  Such  schedules 
relating  to  matters  other  than  the  determi- 
nation of  rates  of  pay  may  be  amended  in 
Joint  conference  called  upon  30  days"  notice 
of  either  party  by  the  other  after  they  have 
been  In  effect  for  1  year.  If.  however,  agree- 
ment m  such  Joint  conference  is  not  reached, 
either  party  may  invoke  the  services  of  a 
mediator.  The  mediator  shall  be  the  Joint 
selection  of  both  parties  from  a  panel  of  five 
suitable  persons  previously  agreed  to  by  the 
council  and  TVA.  The  compensation  and 
expenses  of  such  mediator  shall  be  borne 
Jointly  by  TVA  and  the  council. 

"A  mediator  so  selected  shall  use  his  best 
efforts  by  mediation  to  bring  the  parties  to 
an  agreement.  If  such  efforts  to  bring  about 
an  amicable  settlement  through  mediation 
are  unsuccessful,  the  said  mediator  shall  at 
once  endeavor  to  induce  the  council  and 
TVA  to  submit  their  controversy  to  arbitra- 
tion. 

"2.  If  arbitration  is  agreed  to,  the  partla* 
shall  each  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  the 
third  arbitrator  shall  be  designated  by  the 
mediator.  The  decision  of  a  majority  of 
said  arbitrators  shall  be  final  and  binding 
on  both  parties  The  expenses  of  arbitration 
shall  be  borne  equally  by  TVA  and  the  coun- 
cil. If  arbitration,  after  being  proposed  by 
the  mediator  or  by  either  party,  is  not  ac- 
cepted within  10  days,  the  mediator  shall 
notify  both  the  council  and  TVA  to  that 
effect,  and  no  modification  or  termination  of 
any  provision  of  any  of  these  schedules  shall 
be  made  by  either  party  for  a  period  of  30 
days  from  expiration  of  said  10-day  period." 

We  have  merely  outlined  for  you  the  basic 
facts  concerning  labor  relations  on  transit 
systems,  public  and  private.  We  would  be 
glad  to  furnish  more  factual  data  if  re- 
quested. 

The  employees  I  represent  are  Just  as  in- 
terested as  the  governmental  agencies,  the 
Congress,  and  the  people  of  the  National 
Capital  region  in  efficient  and  continuous 
transit  service. 

We  have  tried  to  place  before  your  com- 
mittee the  results  of  our  experience,  not  only 
here  in  Washington,  but  in  other  large-, 
small-,  and  medium-sized  cities  throughout 
the  United  States,  both  under  public  and 
private  operation. 

Our  international  union  has  always  en- 
dorsed the  principles  of  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion. Its  constitution  is  unique  In  that  no 
strike  will  be  approved  unless  and  until  the 
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local  division  has  offered  and   the  employer 
has  rejected  arbitration. 

More  than  60  years  of  experience  are  the 
basis  for  the  conclusion  of  this  union  that 
the  labor  problems  In  the  transit  industry 
are  best  solved  through  collective  bargaining 
accompanied  by  arbitration  of  disputes  which 
cannot  be  directly  settled. 

Many  private  managements  have  reached 
the  same  conclusion  as  have  the  employees. 
Their  Joint  conclusions  have  frequently^ieen 
written  Into  labor  agreements,  or  have  been 
expressed  through  the  utilization  of  arbitra- 
tion where  the  agreement  does  not  expressly 
call  for  arbitration. 

PhJbllc  authorities  have  drawn  upon  ex- 
perience where  transit  operations  have  been 
taken  over  by  public  agencies  and  they  have 
adopted  substantially  the  same  machinery 
for  settling  labor  disputes.  Their  experience, 
too,  demonstrates  that  under  public  owner- 
ship and  operation  collective  bargaining  and 
arbitration  are  essential  to  the  continuity 
and  efficiency  of  transit  operations. 

The  Federal  Government  Itself  has  pro- 
vided collective  bargaining  machinery  and 
arbitration  procedures  in  other  activities 
analogous  to  transit  operations. 

There  can  be  no  Justification  for  the  fail- 
tire  to  adopt  here  the  lessons  of  experience. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  public,  of  the  management  of  the  transit 
authority,  and  of  the  employees  to  fail  to 
establish  a  sound  basis  for  labor  relations  in 
the  transit  operations  which  a  Federal  cor- 
poration may  be  called  upon  to  undertake. 
Moreover,  if  Congress  were  now  to  fail  to 
approve  collective  bargaining  and  arbitration 
in  the  proposed  transit  operation  there  would 
be  an  adverse  effect  throughout  the  United 
States  upon  the  continuation  and  develop- 
ment of  these  processes  for  handling  transit 
labor  problems. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  bills  before  you 
be  amended  to  provide  for  collective  bargain- 
ing and  arbitration  between  the  transit  op- 
erating agency  and  the  representatives  of  its 
employees. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the  operating 
agency  should  be  required  to  take  over  the 
employees  of  any  transit  system  It  acquires; 
should  be  required  to  take  over  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  and  to  observe  the 
practices  In  connection  therewith  which  have 
been  followed  by  the  acquired  transit  system. 
It  should  also  be  required  to  pwovlde  the 
benefits  enjoyed  by  such  employees  at  the 
time  of  acquisition.  In  addition,  the  em- 
ployees should  not  be  deprived  of  statutory 
benefits  which  they  presently  enjoy. 

It  would  be  most  unfair  to  deprive  those 
employees  of  their  social  security,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits.  The  bills  contain  no 
provision  for  saving  these  benefits  for  the 
employees;  accordingly,  those  employees  who 
are  not  permanently  insured  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  may  lose  the  benefits  of  th#" 
contributions  tliey  and  their  employers  have 
made,  and  others  would  have  the  amount  of 
their  benefits  seriously  diluted. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1950  It  took  cognizance  of 
the  inequity  that  was  done  by  the  transfer 
of  private  transit  systems  to  public  operation 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  prior  to  1951.  (Sec.  210(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  added  by  sec.  104(a)  of 
the  1950  amendments.) 

Those  amendments  provided  for  manda- 
tory coverage  of  the  employees  of  most  such 
systems.  In  other  words,  in  the  case  of 
transit  systems  such  as  Chicago  and  Boston 
which  had  been  privately  operated  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
but  which  came  under  public  operation  sub- 
sequently, the  amendment  required  that  in 
moet  instances  the  employees  continue  to  be 
covered  under  social  security,  and  their  em- 
ployers and  employees  were  required  to  con- 
tinue to  make  contributions  thereunder. 


Similar  considerations  are  applicable  here 
not  only  to  social  security  but  also  to  other 
beneficial  legislation  such  as  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  unemployment  compensation. 
8  3073  recognized  these  principles  and  pro- 
vided that  laws  such  as  the  above  should  be 
applicable  to  the  employees  of  the  agency. 

Moreover,  the  employees  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the 
Civil  Service  Act  of  January  16,  1883.  and  the 
Classifications  Act  of  1949. 

There  is  another  situation  which  has  not 
been  contemplated  by  the  bills.  It  may  be 
that  the  new  rail  transit  lines  for  example 
would  be  operated  by  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  while  the  rest  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  would  be  operated  by  the  private 
companies  now  operating  them.  Such  newly 
hired  employees  of  the  Federal  agency  should. 
of  course,  be  granted  the  right  to  self -organ- 
isation and  the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. Election  machinery  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  self-cUon  of  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives and  tlic  agency  should  be  man- 
dated to  bargain  with  the  certified  coUectlve 
bargaining  representative  of  the  employees. 
These  are  not  the  only  respects,  however, 
in  which  the  proposed  legislation  is  deficient 
in  its  protection  of  employees.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  building  of  new  rapid  transit  lines 
and  new  freeways  and  parkways  on  which 
express  buses  will  operate  will  divert  passen- 
gers from  existing  operations  of  D.C.  Transit 
A%pktVL  as  other  transit  companies  operating 
in  the  area. 

Some  employees  will  inevitably  be  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  such  diversion  of  passen- 
gers. E  lulty  demands  that  employees  ad- 
versely affected  be  granted  p.-otection  agnlnst 
louses  which  are  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Consequently,  we  recommend  that  any 
emp!^yceE  adversely  affected:  (1)  be  entitled 
to  employment  by  the  Agency  or  any  private 
op-ritor  of  the  new  service,  the  operation  of 
which  has  adversely  affected  the  employee; 
and  (2)  that  such  adversely  affected  em- 
ployee, for  a  period  of  4  years  from  the  date 
of  the  adverse  effect  upon  him,  not  be  placed 
In  any  worse  position  with  respect  to  his  em- 
ployment. For  example,  he  should  be  en- 
titled to  compensa.tlon  during  the  protective 
period  for  the  difference  between  what  he 
cams'  in  his  new  employment  and  what  he 
would  have  earned  had  he  been  continued  In 
the  employment  from  which  he  was  dis- 
placed. 

Similarly,  he  should  not  be  placed  in  any 
worse  position  with  respect  to  rules  govern- 
ing his  working  conditions. 

Nor  should  he  be  deprived  of  benefits  re- 
lating to  this  prior  employment  such  as  free 
transportation,  pensions,  ho.spitallzation  and 
so  forth  to  the  extent  such  benefits  continue 
to  be  accorded  other  employees  of  his  orig- 
inal employer. 

,  He  should  be  entitled  to  compensation  for 
any  necessary  moving  expenses  and  for  any 
los-s  resulting  from  sale  of  his  home  at  less 
than  fair  value  or  under  any  contract  to 
purchase  a  home  and  should  be  saved  harm- 
less against  loss  in  obtaining  a  cancellation 
of  any  unexpired  leafe.  These  principles  of 
employee  protection  have  precedents  In 
mergers  and  consolidations  on  the  railroads 
and  airlines,  and  they  should  be  applied  to 
this  kind  of  situation,  too. 

Section  204(b)  provides  that  the  Agency 
shall  submit  its  transit  development  pro- 
gram to  the  Governors  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  adjacent  cities  and  coun- 
ties and  the  transit  regtilatory  bodies,  to 
certain  organizations  of  government  agencies 
or  officials,  to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
and  to  private  transit  companies.  We  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  such  programs  should 
also  be  submitted  to  labor  leaders  In  the 
community,  partictilarly  labor  leaders  in  the 
transit  industry. 


I  have  prepared  in  appropriate  language, 
provisions  which  are  appropriate  for  addi- 
tion to  the  present  bills,  which  will  incor- 
porate the  suggestions  that  I  have  here 
made.  These  are  appended  to  my  state- 
ments as  appendix  B. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  provide 
briefly,  section  1,  for  Instance,  on  api>endlx 
B,  would  provide  that  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  shall  bargain  collec- 
tively and  enter  into  written  contracts. 

Section  2  would  lequire  that  such  Agency 
would  submit  disputes  to  arbitration,  which 
would  be  final  and  binding. 

Section  3  would  provide  that  all  of  the 
employees  of  such  a  transportation  system 
shall  be  transferred  and  appointed  as  em- 
ployees of  the  Agency.  And  that  these  em- 
ployees win  be  protected  by  the  continua- 
tion of  any  pension  or  retirement  system,  and 
continue  to  have  the  rights  and  assume  the 
obligations  of  any  transportation  system 
acquired  by  It  with  respect  to  any  wages. 
salaries,  hours,  and  working  conditions,  and 
so  forth. 

Section  4.  The  employees  of  the  agency  or 
corporation — this  I  shall  read  in  full — "not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  the 
law  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  laws 
and  parts  of  laws: 

"(a)  Title  II  of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  related  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act,  as 
amended. 

"(b)  The  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  of  March  4.  1927 
( 44  Stat.  1424 ) .  as  amended  and  extended, 
"(c)  The  District  of  Columbia  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  (49  Stat.  9461.  aa 
amended. 

"(d)  The  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
(Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  ch.  23).  as 
amended. 

"(3)  Section  9  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  (62  Stat.  604).  as 
amended,  and  related  statutes  affecting  the 
reemployment  rights  of  persons  entering  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  Section  y  of  the  act  approved  May 
10.  1916  (39  Stat.  66.  120),  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  double  salaries. 

"(g)  Section  212  of  the  act  approved  June 
30,  1932  (47  Stat.  408),  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  retired  pny  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"(h)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2  of 
the  act  approved  July  31,  1894  (29  Stat.  205). 
as  amended,  relating  to  dual  employment." 
Section  5  of  the  proposal  provides  that 
many  laws  applying  to  civil  service  shall  not 
be  applicable. 

Section  6.  Our  proposals  would  pro\-ide 
that  to  amend  tlie  District  of  Columbia  Un- 
employment Compeufation  Act,  and  be  made 
applicable  to  the  employees  here.  And  that 
section  7,  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  be  made  applicable  in  this  particular 
instance.  Section  8  would  provide  employee 
protection. 

This  is  our  formal  presentation.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  being 
given  the  opfXDrtunUy  to  be  heard. 

Vice  Chairman  McMnj.AN.  I  thank  j^u  for 
coming  here  and  giving  us  proposed  opinion 
on  this  proposed  legislation  and  I  wonder  if 
you  would  like  to  identify  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BrwiwACEN.  Mr.  Sternstein  Is  counsel 
for  the  union. 

Vice  Chairman  McMn.LAN.  Would  you 
care    to    make    an    additional    statement? 

Mr.  Steknstein.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  additional  statement  here. 
Mr.  McMn-LAN.  Mr.  Folitt. 
Representative  Foley.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  comment  that  these  are  im- 
portant substantive  proposals  that  rank  on 
a  level  with  the  proposals  that  were  sub- 
mitted yesterday  by  representatives  of  the 
private  transit  companies  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area  and  being,  of  course,  of  such  great 
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iinportancf .  I  am  sure  tha'  the  Joint  com- 
mi'tee  Ls  going  to  study  theni  very  carefully 
and  g:ve  them  the  very  flne  consideration 
that  you  have  with  all  other  proposals  sub- 
mitted     I  have  no  further  question. 

V-.ce  Ch.iirm^n  MrM:i,LAN-  Thanlc  y  m  v^ry 
much,  Mr.  Bierwagen 

Appen'dix  a 

S    3073    84th  Con-gress,  2d  Session 
•  •  «  •  • 

Sec  210  :i  Ti'.e  Board  shall  establish  a 
system  of  organization  to  fix  responsibility 
and  promote  eCBclency:  establish  such  pxssl- 
tlocs  £is  may  be  necessary  to  perform  the 
business  of  the  Authority:  define  the  duties 
of  such  positions;  fix  the  rates  of  pay  there- 
for; make  appointments  thereto;  and  require 
bonds  tn  be  given  by  the  Incumbents  of  such 
of  the  said  positions  as  the  Board.  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, may  determine,  and  the  Board  may 
make  provision  for  the  payment  by  the  Au- 
thority of  the  premiums  for  such  bonds  for 
such  periods  as  the  Board  may  consider  de- 
sirable The  Board  shall  establish  a  personnel 
system  Independent  of  the  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice system  and  the  personnel  systems  govern- 
ing employment  In  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  shall 
make  and  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  conditions  of  employment  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  employed  by  the 
Authority.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
selection,  appointment,  reemployment,  pro- 
motion, demotion,  "suspension,  and  dismissal 
of  soich  personnel  according  to  merit  and  fit- 
ness and  without  regard  to  political,  reli- 
gious, or  racial  considerations;  the  fixing  of 
pay  and  hours  of  employment;  the  establish- 
ment of  hn  employee  grievance  procedure; 
and  -he  establishment  of  leave,  welfare,  and 
perts.on  privileges,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  any  collective  bargaining  agreement  then 
In  effect  or  thereafter  adopted. 

The  Authority  shall  have  the  power  to 
bargain  collectively  with  and  enter  Into 
written  contracts  with  the  employees  of  the 
Authority  through  accredited  representatives 
of  such  employees  or  representatives  of  any 
labor  organization  authorized  to  act  for  such 
employees  concerning  wages,  salaries,  hours, 
working  conditions,  health  and  welfare,  in- 
surance and  pension  or  retirement  provi- 
sions: Promded.  That  nothing  herein  shall  be 
coastrued  to  permit  hours  of  labor  In  excess 
of  those  provided  by  law  or  to  permit  work- 
ing conditions  prohibited  by  law.  In  case  of 
dispute  over  wages,  salaries,  hours,  working 
conditions,  health  and  welfare.  Insurance  or 
pension  or  retirement  provisions  where  col- 
lective bargaining  and  mediation  do  not  re- 
sult in  agreement,  the  Authority  may  agree 
to  submit  such  dispute  to  a  tripartite  board 
of  arbitration  and  shall  agree  with  such  ac- 
credited representatives  or  labor  organiza- 
tion that  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  any 
such  arbitration  board  shall  be  final  and 
binding.  Each  party  shall  agree  In  advance 
to  pay  half  of  the  expense  of  such  arbitra- 
tion. 

(b)  If  the  Authority  acquires  a  transpor- 
tation system  In  operation  by  a  public  util- 
ity, all  of  the  employees  In  the  operating 
and  maintenance  divisions  of  such  transit 
utility  and  all  other  employees  except  cor- 
porate officers  with  less  than  10  years'  service 
shall  be  offered  transfer  and  appointment 
as  employees  of  the  Authority  up  to  the 
maximum  number  of  employees  required, 
subject  to  all  rights  and  benefits  of  this  Act, 
an<i  these  employees  shall  be  given  seniority 
credit  In  accordance  with  the  records  and 
labor  agreements  of  the  transit  utility.  Any 
person  employed  by  such  transit  utility  who 
is  not,  at  the  time  the  Authority  acquires 
such  utility,  offered  transfer  and  appoint- 
ment as  an  employee  of  the  Authority  shall, 
'.  r  a  pyiod  ending  August  14.  1958.  have  a 
r:-i,'r.'  '.  seniority  for  purposes  of  employ- 
rr-ier.t  ir.d  employment  benefits  under  the 
Autii   r;-y  In  a  position  comparable  to  the 


position  he  ;.tst  occupied  while  emp;-yed  by 
such  transit  utility  or  In  any  othei  position 
the  duties  of  which  he  Is  qualil.ed  to  per- 
r  rm,  m  accordance  with  any  collective  bar- 
i^Hining  agreement  then  in  effect.  Employees 
wh.i  left  the  employ  of  such  transit  utility 
t  enter  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  same  rights  as  to  the 
Authority,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
"Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act."  as  amended,  as  they  would  have  had 
thereunder  as  to  such  transit  utility.  Mem- 
bers and  beneficiaries  of  any  pension  or  re- 
tirement system  or  other  benefits  established 
by  that  transit  utility  shall  continue  to  have 
the  rights,  privileges,  benefits,  obligations, 
and  status  with  respect  to  such  established 
system.  There  shall  be  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Authority  a  sound  pen- 
sion and  retirement  system  adequate  to  pro- 
vide for  all  payments  when  due  under  such 
established  system  or  as  It  may  be  modified 
from  time  to  time  by  agreement  or  arbitra- 
tion. The  Authority  and  the  employees 
through  their  representatives  for  collective 
bargaining  purposes  shall  take  whatever  ac- 
tion may  be  necessary  to  have  the  pension 
trust  funds,  presently  under  the  Joint  agree- 
ment or  arbitration.  The  Authority  and 
the  employees  through  their  representatives, 
transferred  to  the  trxist  fund  to  be  estab- 
lished, maintained,  and  administered  Jointly 
by  the  Authority  and  the  participating  em- 
ployees through  their  reprt-sentatlves  Pro- 
vision shall  be  made  by  the  Authority  for  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Authority  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  Act  to  become, 
subject  to  reasonable  rules  and  regulations, 
members  or  beneficiaries  of  the  f>ension  or 
retirement  system  with  uniform  rights,  priv- 
ileges, obligations,  and  status  as  to  the 
class  In  which  such  officers  and  employees 
belong.  The  terms,  conditions,  and  provi- 
sions of  any  pension  or  retirement  system 
or  of  any  amendment  or  modification  thereof 
affecting  employees  who  are  members  of  any 
labor  organization  may  be  established, 
amended,  or  modified  by  agreement  or  arbi- 
tration with  such  labor  organization. 

(c)  The  employees  of  the  Authority  shaU. 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
be  subject  to  the  following  laws  and  parts 
of  laws: 

(1)  Section  9  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  (62  Stat.  604).  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C  App.,  sec.  451  and  the 
following),  and  related  statutes  affecting 
the  reemployment  rights  of  persons  entering 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended,  and  the  related  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  (In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  ch.  21),  as 
amended; 

(3)  Section  6  of  the  act  approved  May  10. 
1916  (39  Stat.  66.  120).  as  amended  (5  US C. 
sees.  58  and  59),  relating  to  double  salaries; 

(4)  Section  212  of  the  act  approved  June 
30.  1932  (47  Stat.  406) .  as  amended  (5  U.S.C  . 
sec  50a) .  relating  to  the  retired  pay  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces; 

(5)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2  of  the 
act  approved  July  31,  1894  (28  Stat.  205). 
as^^mended  (5  US C,  sec.  62).  relating  to 
dual  employment; 

(6)  The  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers"  Compensation  Act  of  March  4.  1927 
(44  Stat  1424).  as  amended  and  extended 
(33  use  .  sees.  901-945.  947-950;  title  36. 
chapter  5,  DC.  Code.   1951   edition); 

(7)  The  District  of  Colvimbla  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  (49  Stat.  946),  as 
amended: 

(8)  The  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
(Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  ch  23).  as 
amended. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  employees  of  the  Authority  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  following  laws : 

(1)  The  Civil  Service  Act  of  January  16, 
1883   (22  Stat.  403).  as  amended; 


(2)  The  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  736).  as 
amended; 

(3)  The  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of 
May  29.   1930  (46  Stat.  468).  as  amended; 

(4)  The  Classification  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
954).   as   amended; 

(5)  The  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of 
1945   (59  Stat    295).  as  amended; 

(6)  The  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of 
1951  465    Stat.    679  > .    as   amended; 

(7)  The  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
certain  employment  benefits  for  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  September  1,  1954  (68 
Stat    1105),  as  amended; 

(8)  The  Performance  Rating  Act  of  1950, 
approved  September  30,  1950  (64  Stat. 
1098); 

(9)  The  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944 
(58  Stat    387).  as  amended 

(e)(1)  Subparagraph  1(b)(5)(E)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  (49  Stat.  946).  as  amended 
(section  46-301.  DC.  Code.  1951  edition)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
":  i4nd  iprovxded.  lUTther.  That  this  subpara- 
graph (E)  shall  not  apply  to  the  employees 
of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Transit  Au- 
thority, which  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  covered  employer." 

(2)  Section  3306  of  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  (Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  ch.  23),  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section "(o)"  reading  as  follows: 

"(o)  Emplotets  or  the  Washington 
METROPoLrrAN  TRANsrr  AuTHOHrrv. — For  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  paragraph  (7)  of  sub- 
section (c)  hereof,  the  term  employment' 
shall  Include  service  In  the  employ  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  such  Authority, 
as  the  employer  of  Individuals  whose  service 
constitutes  employment  by  reason  of  this 
subsection.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
23." 

(f )  The  Authority  Is  authorized  to  borrow, 
and  the  United  States  Government  or  any 
department  cr  a-^^ncy  thereof  and  the  mu- 
nicipal goverrnient  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  authorized  to  lend  to  the 
Authority,  the  8»>rvlcefl  of  United  States  or 
District  of  Columbia  employees.  The  Au- 
thority shall  reimburse  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  for  such  services 
Any  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  from  which  is  paid  the 
compensation  of  any  person  whose  services 
may  be  borrowed  by  the  Authority. 

(g)  As  used  In  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  this  section,  the  word  "employees"  In- 
cludes officers,  but  does  not  Include  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


Appendix  B 
Labor  Pkovisions 

Section  1.  The  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Agency  and  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Corporation  shall  bargain  collec- 
tively with  and  enter  into  written  contracts 
with  duly  authorized  labor  organizations  rep- 
resenting employees  of  the  Agency  or  Corpo- 
ration concerning  wages,  salaries,  hours, 
working  conditions  and  benefits.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  health  and  welfare.  In- 
surance, vacation,  holiday,  sick  leave,  senior- 
ity, and  fjenslon  or  retirement  provisions. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  of  any  labor  dispute  where 
collective  bargaining  does  not  result  In  agree- 
ment, the  Agency  or  Corporation  shall  offer 
to  submit  such  dispute  to  arbitration  by  a 
board  composed  of  three  persons,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  Agency  or  Corporation,  one 
appointed  by  the  labor  organization  repre- 
senting the  employees,  and  a  third  member 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  labor  organization 
and  the  Agency  or  Corporation.     The  mem- 
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ber  selected  by  the  labor  organization  and 
the  Agency  or  Corporation  shall  act  as  chair- 
man  of    the    board.     The    determination    of 
the  majority  of  the  board  of  arbitration  thus 
established   shall   be   final   and   binding   on 
all  matters  In  dispute.     If.  after  a  pertod  of 
ten  (10)  days  from  the  date  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  two  (2)  arbitrators  representing 
the   Agency   or   Corporation   and    the    labor 
organization,    the    third   arbitrator    has    not 
been  selected,  then  either  arbitrator  may  re- 
quest  the   Federal   Mediation   and  Concilia- 
tion Service  to  furnish  a  lUt  of  five  (5)  per- 
sons from  which  the  third  arbitrator  shall 
be   selected.     The    arbitrators   appointed    by 
the   Agency   or   Corporation   and    the   labor 
organization,  promptly  after  the  receipt  of 
such  list,  shall  determine  by  lot   the  order 
of  elimination  and  thereafter  each  shall  In 
that    order    alternately    eliminate    one     (1) 
name  until  only  one  name  remains.     The  re- 
maining person  on  the  list  shall  be  the  third 
arbitrator.     The   term    "labor  dispute"  shall 
be  broadly  construed  and  shall  include  any 
controversy  concerning  wages,  salaries,  hours, 
working  conditions  and  benefits.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  health  and  welfare,  in- 
surance, vacation,  holiday,  sick  leave,  senior- 
ity, and  pension  or  retirement  provisions,  and 
Including    any   controversy   concerning    any 
differences  or  questions  that  may  arise  be- 
tween the  parties,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  making  or  maintaining  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  the  ternis  to  be  In- 
cluded In  such  agreements,  and  the  Interpre- 
tation or  application  of  such  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements,  and  any  grievances  that 
may  arise.     Each  party  shall  pay  one-half  of 
the  expenses  of  such  arbitration. 

Sec.  3    If   the  Agency   or  Corporation   ac- 
quires an  existing  transportation  system,  all 
of  the  employees  of  such  transportation  sys- 
tem, except  executive  and  administrative  of- 
ficers, shall  be  transferred  to  and  appointed 
as  employees  of  the  Agency  or  Corporation, 
subject  to  all  the  rights  and  benefits  of  this 
Act      These  employees  shall  be  given  senior- 
ity  credit   and   sick   leave,   vacation,   insur- 
ance, health  and  welfare,  holiday  and  pen- 
sion or  retirement  credits  In  accordance  with 
the  records  and   labor  agreements  from   the 
acquired    transportation    system.     Members 
and    beneficiaries  of   any  pension  or  retire- 
ment  system   or   other    benefits   established 
by  the  acquired  transportation  system  shall 
continue  to  have  rights,  privileges,  benefits, 
obligations,  and  status  with  respect  to  such 
established  system.    The  Agency  or  Corpora- 
tion   shall    assume    the    obligations    of    any 
transportation   system    acquired    by   it   with 
regard  to  wages,  salaries,  hours,  working  con- 
ditions, sick  leave,  health  and  welfare.  Insur- 
ance, vacation,  holiday,   seniority,  and  pen- 
sion or  retirement  provisions  for  employees. 
It  shall  assume  the  provisions  of  any  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  between  such  ac- 
quired transportation  system  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Its  employees.     The  Agency  or 
Corporation  and  the  employees,  through  their 
representatives  for  collective  bargaining  pur- 
poses, shall  take  whatever  action  may  be  nec- 
essary to  have  pension  trust  funds  presently 
under    the    Joint    control    of    the    acquired 
transportation  system  and  the  participating 
employees     through     their     representatives 
transferred  to  the  trust  fund  to  be  estab- 
lished, maintained,  and  administered  Jointly 
by  the  Agency  or  Corporation  and  the  par- 
ticipating   employees    through    their   repre- 
sentatives. 

All  employees  of  the  Agency  or  Corporation 
shall  be  covered  by  a  sound  pension  and  re- 
tirment  system,  adequate  to  provide  for  all 
payments  when  due  under  such  established 
system  or  as  it  may  be  modified  from  time 
to  time  by  agreement  or  arbitration.  No 
employee  of  any  acquired  transportation 
system  who  is  transferred  to  a  position  with 
the  Agency  or  Corporation,  shall,  by  reason 
of   such   transfer,    be    placed    In   any   worse 


position  with  respect  to  workmen's  compen- 
sation, pension  or  retirement,  seniority, 
wages,  sick  leave,  vacation,  health  and  wel- 
fare, insurance,  holiday,  or  any  other  bene- 
fits than  he  enjoyed  as  an  employee  of  such 
acquired  transportation  system. 

SBC.  4.  The  employees  of  the  Agency  or 
Corporation  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing laws  and  parts  of  laws: 

(a)  "ntle  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  related  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act,  as 
amended. 

(b)  The  Longshoremen "8  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act  of  March  4.  1927  (44 
Stat.  1424) ,  as  amended  and  extended. 

(C)  The  District  of  Columbia  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  (49  Stat.  946).  as 
amended. 

(d)  The  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
(Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  chapter 
23) .  as  amended. 

(e)  Section  9  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  (62  Stat.  604),  as 
amended,  and  related  statutes  affecting  the 
reemployment  rlghte  of  F>ersons  entering  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Section  6  of  the  act  approved  May  10, 
1916  (39  Stat.  66.  120),  as  amended,  relating 
to  double  salaries. 

(g)  Section  212  of  the  act  approved  June 
30.  1932  (47  Stat.  406),  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  retired  pay  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

(h)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2  of 
the  act  approved  July  31.  1894  |28  Stat.  205), 
as  amended,  relating  to  dual  employment. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  employees  of  the  Agency  or 
Corporation  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing laws: 

(a)  The  Civil  Service  Act  of  January  16 
1883  (22  Stat  403).  as  amended. 

(bi  The  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  736),  as 
amended. 

(c)  TTie  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of 
May  29,  1930  (46  Stat.  468),  as  amended. 

(d)  The  ClassiflcaUon  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
964) .  as  amended. 

(e)  The  Federal  Emplovees  Pay  Act  of  1945 
(59  Stat.  295) .  as  amended. 

(f )  The  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951 
(65  Stat   679).  as  amended. 

(g)  The  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
certain  employment  benefits  for  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  September  1,  1964  (68 
Stat   1105),  as  amended. 

(h)  The  Performance  Rating  Act  of  1950, 
approved  September  30,  1950  (64  Stat.  1098). 

(1)  The  Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944 
(58  Stat.  387) .  as  amended. 

Sbc.  6.  Amend  the  District  of  Coltmibla 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  (48  Stat. 
946) .  as  amended  (sec.  46-301.  DC.  Code,  1961 
ed),  as  amended,  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph 1(b)(5)(D),  the  National  Capital 
TransfKirtation  Agency  or  Corporation  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  covered  employer  and  the 
employees  of  said  Agency  or  Corporation 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  covered  employees." 
Sec.  7.  Amend  section  3306  of  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  (Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  chapter  23),  as  amended,  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  of  new  subsec- 
tion reading  as  follows: 

"Employees  or  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  or  Corporation. — 
For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  and  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(6)  of  subsection  (c)  hereof,  the  term  "em- 
ployment" shall  Include  service  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  or  Corporation,  and  the  Agency  or 
Corporation,  as  employer  of  Individuals 
whose    service    constitutes    emploj-ment    by 


reason  of  this  subsection,  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  23."' 

Sec.  8.  Employee  Protection — Any  em- 
ployee of  an  existing  mass  transportation 
system,  property,  or  facility,  who  is  adverse- 
ly affected  by  the  establishment  of  new 
transit  operations  by  the  Agency  or  Ccwpo- 
ratlon  or  by  a  private  transit  company 
through  contract  with  the  Agency  or  Cor- 
poration, or  by  a  private  transit  company 
conducting  new  competing  transit  opera- 
tions established  pursuant  to  a  development 
plan  adopted  by  the  Agency  or  Corporation, 
shall  be  entitled  to  employment  by  the 
Agency  or  Corporation  or  the  private  transit 
company  and  to  the  benefits  of  the  protec- 
tive conditions  and  provisions  provided  for 
under  the  Burlington  Formula,  as  set  forth 
In  257  ICC.  700.  Conditions  1  through  6, 
Inclusive.  For  purposes  of  enforcement  or 
protection  of  rights,  privileges,  and  Im- 
munities granted  or  guaranteed  under  this 
section,  any  employee  adversely  affected 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  remedies  as  are 
provided  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  In  the  case  of  emplovees  covered 
by  said  Act,  and  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  (including  the  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia)  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and 
power  to  enforce  and  protect  such  rights, 
privileges,  and  Immunities  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  In  the  case  of  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
can  read  Mr.  Bierwagen's  testimony 
without  recognizing  the  soundness  of  the 
position  being  taken  this  afternoon  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  namely, 
that  we  are  making  a  mistake  in  not 
laying  out  in  the  bill  the  broad  priii- 
ciples  of  a  labor  policy  with  respect  to 
transit  workers  in  any  operating  agency 
which  will  actually  flow  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  pending  bill. 

I  close  with  my  final  rebuttal  to  the 
ai-gument  I  expect  to  hear:  "Well,  we 
will  come  to  that  problem  when  we  set 
up,  in  fact,  the  operating  facility." 

Let  me  say  that  now  is  the  time  to  lay 
down  these  general  principles  of  labor 
relations,  in  regard  to  the  general  scope 
of  the  agreement,  the  provision  for  vol- 
untary arbitration,  the  exception,  so  far 
as  the  workers  are  concerned,  from  the 
application  of  laws  that  are  already  on 
the  statute  books  with  respect  to  civil 
service  personnel,  and  the  application 
of  those  laws  so  far  as  non-civil-service 
personnel  are  concerned. 

If.  as.  and  when  an  operating  facility 
goes  into  operation,  if  it  appears  then 
tliat  these  policies  should  be  changed, 
that  is  the  time  to  change  those  policies. 
I  argue  this  afternoon  from  a  record  of 
experience  since  1956  with  respect  to 
the  labor  relations  policies  which  I  am 
offering  this  afternoon.  What  I  am  of- 
fering this  afternoon  is  a  labor  policy 
that  the  Senate  previously  found  to  be 
acceptable  in  the  operation  of  the  D.C. 
Transit  System.  All  I  say  is  that  we 
ought  to  apply  the  same  set  of  policies 
to  this  new  agency  that  we  are  about  to 
create — an  agency  which  no  one  can 
deny  is  being  given  legislative  authority 
for  the  setting  up  of  an  operating 
facility. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  should  like  to  reply 
briefly  to  the  argument  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  share  with  him  the 
high  regard  for  Mr.  Bierwagen,  the  prr.';- 
ident  of  the  Transit  Workers  Union     It 
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is  true  that  he  submitted  t«  the  commit- 
tee a  number  of  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations m  this  field.  I  beheve  the 
committee  was  aware  of  the  problem 
that  was  ahead  of  us  in  this  particular 
field.  I  am  certain  they  recognized  this 
fact  m  part,  at  least,  when  they  wrote 
into  the  report,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oreeon  has  indicated  in  his  remarks,  a 
statement  or  caveat  that  I  believe  is  very 
clear  and  positive      The  report  states: 

One  further  swp  w.i;  be  needed,  which 
shculd  be  taken  by  Cutii^ess  before  the 
agency  moves  into  the  operating;  s'.a^e.  Con- 
gress should  eatabil.sh  for  tne  agency  a  labor 
relatlon3  po.icy,  defining  labor  s  right  to  or- 
ganize, to  bargain  collectively,  to  arbitrate 
dispu!>es,  and  to  safeguard  job  rights. 

I  believe  the  commitue  w.15  completely 
cogruzajit  of  this  situation.  The  legis- 
lative history  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oreeon  has  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  is  very 
helpful 

Mr  President,  as  the  A^'cncy  moves 
into  the  e.xercise  of  its  operating  pow- 
ers, then.  It  seems  to  me.  will  be  the 
proper  time  t-o  move  m  and  rietenmne 
and  decide  these  ver>'  complicated  and 
intricate  and  complex  problems. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ore.;on  covers  nine  padres  of  rather  fine 
type  It  IS  a  complicated  problem.  There 
were  no  extensive  hearings  whatever  on 
thi.s  particular  phase  of  the  transit  prob- 
lem The  committee  felt  that  now  was 
not  the  time  to  wr:te  into  legislation  the 
amendment  su::^'ested  by  the  Senator 
from  Oreeon.  The  committee  did  not 
feel  that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
it.  In  fact,  the  committee  did  not  have 
this  amendment  before  it. 

I  would  assure  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon— and  he  can  write  it  in  his  own 
lan^uas'e — that  we  are  not  cooing  to  move 
into  an  operating  agency  until  such  time 
as  there  has  been  a  full  hearinir  on  these 
very  important  problems  of  labor- 
m.anafrement  relatioaships.  I  may  say 
to  niy  good  friend  that  that  is  still  a 
num'ot^r  of  years  away  The  bill  as  it 
now  comes  to  the  Senate  is  one  which 
contemplates  largely  design,  engineering, 
and  development  plans  Th^^  commit- 
tee early  in  its  hearings  was  not  satis- 
fied that  a  showing  was  made  as  to.  first, 
the  foiTn  of  organization,  and,  second, 
the  financing  that  was  proposed. 

So  in  the  next  few  years,  it  is  very  ap- 
parent to  us  on  the  committee,  much 
more  work  will  have  to  be  done.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides :n  one  section  of  the  bill,  section 
204  g'   at  page  45  that  the  Agency: 

(gi  Shall  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  Congress,  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1.  1962.  recommenaatlons  for  or- 
ganization and  financial  arrangements  for 
transport .-vtlon  In  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion. 

It  seem..s  to  me  that  tiiat  time  would 
be  the  proper  time — after  we  have  re- 
ceived the  recommendation — to  consider 
the  problem  of  labor  policy  to  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  properly 
an.d  correctly  has  addressed  himself  thi.s 
afternoon.  At  thL^  time  I  would  hope 
the  Senator  would  not  persist  in  his 
amendment. 


Mr.  MORSE  I  .sl.all  persi.st  in  my 
amendment  I  had  l.oped  that  the 
chairman  would  take  tlie  amendment  to 
conference.  My  answer  is  that  all  the 
Senator  fr^-m  Nevada  offers  Ls  a  promise. 
All  that  l:e  offers  l-^  a  liope  He  does  not 
have  a  word  m  tne  bill  that  makes  it 
mandatory  that  before  an  operating  fa- 
cility can  proceed  to  operate  under  the 
bill  there  will  have  to  be  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  in  regard  to  labor 
policies  governing   that   facility. 

If  the  chairman  wishes  to  include  in 
the  bill  language  that  will  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  not  one  individual  can 
be  hired  as  operating  "blue  collar"  per- 
sonnel unto  after  Congress  passes  legis- 
lation determining  what  the  labor  per- 
sonnel policies  of  the  Agency  shall  be. 
then  I  shall  not  press  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

However,  what  the  chairman  says.  In 
effect,  is  that  at  some  time  in  the  future 
Congress  can  have  before  it  the  question 
as  to  what  the  labor  policy  shall  be.  The 
fact  is.  as  we  read  the  present  language 
of  the  bUl.  that  there  is  nothing  to  stop 
an  operating  facility  in  the  future,  which 
may  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  bill,  to  pro- 
ceed to  operate  and  adopt  any  labor 
policy  it  wishes  to  adopt.  That  is  what 
the  transit  workers  are  concerned  about. 
That  is  why  I  think  my  amendment 
ought  to  be  taken  to  conference.  I  be- 
lieve the  chairman  should  see  what  he 
can  do  in  conference  to  reach  some 
agreement  on  the  amendment,  or  at 
least  some  agreement  on  a  statement  of 
labor  policy  to  be  written  into  the  bCl 
itself. 

All  I  ask  for  Is  statutory  language  on 
the  subject  matter.  I  am  not  at  all  in- 
terested in  just  the  nice  promises  set 
forth  in  the  language  of  the  committee 
report.  I  want  the  language  in  the  law. 
The  fact  is,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  bill 
which  makes  it  mandatory  upon  any 
operating  facility  or  agency  in  the  fu- 
ture to  follow,  for  example,  a  policy  of 
arbitration;  to  follow  a  policy  with  re- 
spect to  im^employment  compensation  or 
workmen's  compensation.  So  far  as  the 
bill  is  now  drafted,  the  transit  workers 
will  have  no  protection  whatsoever  in 
the  future  under  any  operating  facility 
which  may  be  developed  under  the  bill. 
In  my  judgment,  that  is  not  fair;  it  is 
not  right.  In  my  judgment,  we  ought, 
at  least,  to  provide  some  language  re- 
lated to  the  last  comment  of  the  chair- 
man. We  ought  to  be  willing  to  have  a 
certain  understanding  this  afternoon 
that  language  will  be  written  into  the  bill 
which  will  make  it  clear  that  no  operat- 
ing faciUty  can  proceed  to  operate,  once 
it  IS  established  under  the  law  in  Its 
present  language,  until  further  legisla- 
tion has  been  passed,  setting  forth  the 
labor  policy  which  shall  prevail. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Perhap^  we  are  not  too 
far  apart  in  our  thinking.  If  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  statement,  he  ob- 
jects because  the  language  contained  In 
the  report  on  this  subject  is  not  in  the 
bill,  and  he  believes  it  should  be 

Mr.  MORSE  The  reference  in  the 
report  is  m  the  future  tense. 


Mr  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon believes  the  language  should  be  the 
law  of  the  land,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
misunderstanding.  When  the  commit- 
tee reported  the  bill  and  included  this 
particular  provision  in  the  report,  it 
meant  what  it  said.  I  assume  the  Sen- 
ator would  feel  more  secure  to  have  in 
the  bill  a  proviso  to  the  effect: 

Provided.  Before  the  Agency  moves  Into 
the  operating  stage.  Congress  shall  estab- 
lish for  the  Agency  a  labor  relations  policy, 
defining  labor's  right  to  organize,  to  bar- 
gain collectively,  to  arbitrate  disputes,  and 
to  safeguard  job  rights. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  inclusion 
of  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  will  be  in  agree- 
ment, if  such  language  can  be  included 
in  the  bill.  I  think  that  will  put  to  rest 
the  fear  of  the  workers.  It  will  make 
it  r>erfectly  clear  that  the  operating 
Agency  cannot  use  the  law  as  a  subter- 
fuge to  adopt  what  could  become  a 
union-busting  procedure.  This  could  be 
a  vicious  union-busting  bill,  if  a  situa- 
tion arose,  in  a  future  Congress,  under 
which  some  operating  facility  might 
want  to  use  it  so.  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  include  such  a  check  in  the  law. 

Before  suggesting  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  prepare 
suitable  language  for  an  amendment,  I 
may  say  that  I  have  another  amend- 
ment, as  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
knows,  on  page  9.  The  amendment  sim- 
ply provides  that  the  transit  develop- 
ment program  to  be  developed  by  the 
Agency  shall  be  referred  for  review  and 
comment  not  only  to  the  transit  com- 
panies but  to  the  unions  representing 
the  transit  workers  as  well. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  see  no  objection  to 
that  amendment.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  accept  it. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  am  wilhng  to  have 
that  amendment  go  to  conference 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  In  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROMOTION  iVND  INVOLL'TrrARY 
RETIREMENT  OF  CERTAIN  OFFI- 
CERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
1795)  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  revise  certain  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  promotion  and  involuntary 
retirement  of  officers  of  the  regular  com- 
ponents of  the  armed  forces,  which 
were,  to  strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  chapter  335  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  section  3297(d)  :  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  a  board 
that  Is  to  recommend  officers  f.  >r  promotion 


whom  It  considers  to  be  the  best  qualified 
may  recommend  only  those  officers  whom  It 
also  considers  to  be  fully  qualified."; 

(2)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3300(0  to  read  as  follows:  "However, 
the  number  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
recommendation  must  be  at  least  80  percent 
of  those  listed  for  consideration  for  the 
first  time.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  section  3303(d)(3)  by 
striking  out  the  words  "the  date  he  would 
have  been  retired  under  section  3913  of  this 
title  if  he  were  eligible"  and  Inserting  the 
words  "such  date  as  may  be  requested  bv 
him  and  approved  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  but 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
calendar  month  after  the  Secretary  approves 
the  report  of  that  board  "  In  place  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapt«r  359  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER        3  39 SEPARATION        FROM        REGULAR 

ARMT      FOR      SUBSTANDARD      PXRFORMANCB      OF 
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"Sec. 

"3781.  Selection  boards:  composition;  duties. 
"3782.  Boards      of      Inquiry:      composition- 
duUes. 

••3783.  Bocu-ds  of  review:  composition;  duties. 

"3784.  Removal  of  officer:  action  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  upon  reconunen- 
datlon. 

"3785.  Rights  and  procedures 

"3786.  Officer  considered  for  removal:  volun- 
tary retirement  or  honorable  dis- 
charge;  severance  benefits. 

"3787.  Officers  eligible  to  serve  on  boards. 

"1 3781.  Selection  boards:  composition; 
duties 
"The  Secreury  of  the  Army  may  at  any 
time  convene  a  board  of  officers  to  review  the 
record  of  any  commissioned  officer  on  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  shall  be  required,  because 
his  performance  of  duty  has  fallen  below 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to 
show  cause  for  tls  retention  on  the  active 
list. 

"5  3782.  Boards  of  Inquiry:  composition; 
duties 
"(a)  Boards  of  inquiry,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  officers,  shall  be  convened,  at 
such  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
may  prescribe,  to  receive  evidence  and  make 
findings  and  recommendations  whether  an 
officer,  required  to  show  cause  under  section 
3781  of  this  title,  shall  be  retained  on  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Army. 
-  "(b)  A  fair  and  Impartial  hearing  before 
a  board  of  inquiry  shall  be  given  to  each 
officer  so  required  to  show  cause  for  reten- 
tion. 

"(c)  If  a  board  of  Inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  has  failed  to  establish  that  he 
should  be  retained  on  the  active  list,  It 
shall  send  the  record  of  Its  proceedings  to  a 
board  of  review. 

"(d)  If  a  board  of  Inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  has  established  that  he  should  be 
retained  on  the  active  list,  his  case  Is  closed. 
However,  at  any  time  after  one  year  from 
the  date  of  that  determination,  he  may  be 
again  required  to  show  cau.<;e  for  retention 
under  section  3781  of  this  title. 

"13783.  Boards  of  review:  ccanposltlon; 
duties 
"(a)  Boards  of  review,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  officers,  shall  be  convened  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  at  such  times  as 
he  may  prescribe,  to  review  the  records  of 
cases  of  officers  recommended  by  boards  of 
Inquiry  for  removal  from  the  active  list  of 
the  Regular  Army  under  section  3782  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
officer  has  failed  to  establish  that  he  should 
be  retained  on  the  active  list,  it  shall  send 


Its  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
action. 

"(c)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
officer  has  established  that  he  should  be 
retained  on  the  acUve  list,  his  case  Is  closed. 
However,  at  any  time  after  one  year  from 
the  date  of  that  determination,  he  may  be 
again  required  to  show  cause  for  retention 
under  section  3781  of  this  title. 

"f  3784    Removal  of  officer:    action  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  upon  recom- 
mendation 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  remove 
an  officer  from  the  active  lUt  of  the  Regular 
Army  if  his  removal  Is  recommended  by  a 
board   of   review   under   this   chapter.     The 
Secretary's  action  In  such  a  case  Is  final  and 
conclusive. 

"i  3785    Rights  and  procedures 

"Each  officer  under  consideration  for  re- 
moval from  the  active  lUt  of  the  Regular 
Army  under  this  chapter  shall  be — 

"(1)  notified  In  writing,  at  least  30  days 
before  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  a  board 
of  Inquiry,  that  he  Is  being  required  to  show 
cause  for  retention  on  the  active  list; 

"(2)  allowed  reasonable  time,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  board  of  inquiry  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to 
prepare  his  defense; 

"(3)  allowed  to  appear  In  person  and  by 
counsel  at  proceedings  before  a  board  of  In- 
quiry; and 

"(4)  allowed  full  access  to.  and  furnished 
copies  of,  records  relevant  to  his  case  at  all 
stages  of  the  proceeding. 

'  ?  3786  Officer  considered  for  removal: 
voluntary  retirement  or  honorable 
discharge;  severance  benefits 

"(a)  At  any  time  during  proceedings  under 
this  chapter  and  before  the  removal  of  an 
officer  from  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  grant 
his  request — 

••(1)  for  voluntary  retirement.  If  he  Is 
otherwise  qualified  therefor;  or 

"(2)  for  honorable  discharge  with  sever- 
ance benefits  under  subsection  (b). 

"(bi  Each  officer  removed  from  the  active 
list  of  the  Regular  Army  under  this  chanter 
shall—  *^ 

"  ( 1 )  Lf  on  the  date  of  removal  he  Is  eligible 
for  voluntary  retirement  under  any  law,  be 
retired  In  the  grade  and  with  the  pay  for 
which  he  would  be  eligible  If  retired  at  his 
request;  or 

"1 2)  If  on  that  date  he  Is  Ineligible  for 
voluntary  retirement  under  any  law,  be 
honorably  discharged  In  the  grade  then  held 
with  severance  pay  computed  by  multiply- 
ing his  years  of  active  commissioned  service, 
but  not  more  than  12.  bv  one  month's  basic 
pay  of  that  grade. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b) 
(2).  a  part  of  a  year  that  is  six  months 
or  more  Is  counted  as  a  whole  year,  and  a 
part  of  a  year  that  Is  less  than  six  months 
Is  disregarded. 

"5  3787.  Officers  eligible  to  serve  on  boards 
"(a)  No  officer  may  serve  on  a  board  under 
this  chapter  unless  he  holds  a  regular  or 
temporary  grade  above  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  is  senior  In  regular  grade  to.  and  out- 
ranks, any  officer  considered  by  that  board. 
"(b)  No  person  may  be  a  member  of  more 
than  one  board  convened  under  this  chapter 
for  the  same  officer." 

(b)    The   analysis  of   subtitle  B  and   the 
analysis  of   part  II  of  subtitle  B  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  item : 
"359.  Separation    from    Regular   Army 
for    Failure    to    Meet    Stand- 
ards   3781" 

and   Inserting   the   following  Item   In 
place  thereof: 

"359.  Separation  from  Regular  Army 
for  Substandard  Performance 
of    Duty 8781' 


(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  any  proceedings  begun 
under  chapter  359  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,   before  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

Sec.  3  (a)  Subtitle  B  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
following  new  chapter  after  chapter  359: 

"CHAPTER        3  60 SEPARATION       FROM       RKGULAR 

AEMT    FOR    MORAL    OR    PROFESSIONAL    DERELIC- 
TION  OR  IN   INTERESTS  OF  NATIONAL  SECURITT 

"Sec. 

"3791.  Selection  ixaards:  composition;  duties. 

"3792.  Boards      of      Inquiry:      comjxwltlon; 

duties. 

"3793.  Boards  of  review:  composition; 
duties. 

"3794.  Removal  of  officer:  action  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  upon  recommen- 
dation. 

"3795    Rights  and  procedures. 
"3796.  Officers    considered    for   removal:    re- 
tirement or  discharge. 
"3797.  Officers  eligible  to  serve  on  boards. 

"5  3791.  Selection  boards;  composition; 
duties 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  at  any 
time  convene  a  board  of  general  officers  to 
review  the  record  of  any  commissioned  offi- 
cer on  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
to  determine  whether  he  shall  be  required, 
because  of  moral  dereliction,  professional 
dereliction,  or  because  his  retention  Is  not 
clearly  consistent  with  the  Interests  of  na- 
tional security,  to  show  cause  for  his  reten- 
tion on  the  active  list. 

"5  3792.  Boards  of  inquiry:  composition; 
duties 
"(a)  Boards  of  Inquirj-.  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  general  officers,  shall  be  con- 
vened at  such  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  prescribe,  to  receive  evidence  and 
make  findings  and  recommendations  whether 
an  officer,  required  to  show  cause  under  sec- 
tion 3791  of  this  title,  shall  be  retained  on 
the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army. 

"(b)  A  fair  and  Impartial  hearing  before 
a  board  of  inquiry  shall  l>e  given  to  each 
officer  BO  required  to  show  cause  for  re- 
tention. 

"(c)  If  a  board  of  Inquiry  determines 
that  the  officer  has  failed  to  establish  that 
he  should  be  retained  on  the  active  list.  It 
shall  send  the  record  of  Its  proceedings  to  a 
board  of  review. 

"(d)  If  a  board  of  inquiry  determines 
that  the  officer  has  established  that  he 
should  be  retained  on  the  active  list,  his 
case  Is  closed.  However,  at  any  future  time. 
he  may  be  again  required  to  show  cause  for 
retention  under  section  3791  of  this  title. 
"§  3793.  Boards  of  review:  composition; 
duties 
"(a)  Boards  of  review,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  general  officers,  shall  be  con- 
vened by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  at 
such  times  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  review 
the  records  of  cases  of  officers  recommended 
by  boards  of  inquiry  for  removal  from  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  under  sec- 
tion 3792  of  this  title. 

"(b)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
officer  has  failed  to  establish  that  he  should 
be  retained  on  the  active  list,  It  shall  send 
Its  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
action. 

"(c)    If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
officer    has    established    that    he    should    be 
retained  on  the  active  list,  his  case  Is  closed. 
However,   at   any   future    time,    he   may    be 
again  required   to  show  cavise  for  retention 
under  section  3791  of  this  title. 
"5  3794    Removal  of  officer:    action   by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  upon  recom- 
mendation 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  remove 
an   officer   from   the   active   list   of   the   Reg- 
tUar  Army  if  his  removal  is  recommended 
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by    a    board    of    review    under    this    chap'er 
The    Secretary's    action    In    such    a    case    Is 
final  arid  conclusive. 
'•?  3795     Rlgh's  and  proced-.res 

"Each  '>rflcer  '-;nder  consideration  for  f- 
moval  from  the  active  list  '^f  the  Regular 
Army    under    th;s    charit^er    sh  ;il    b*^- 

■■ii)  noUiied  lu  wrr.aiK  t  u.^-  >:h<i.rge3 
a^airuit  h;m,  at  lea-s-  J  tiavs  .')r"f  re  the 
hearing  o:'  h.s  Cii-se  by  ti  o._.ara  _;  x.^uiry. 
fjr  wl'.ich  he  i.s  s--'  -..g  required  to  show 
c.i'.:«-.f    :"    r   re:f^:.'.    r.      :;    th»   active   list; 

■•  2<  i!':  )wo-!  'o '-  r.-'.h  ■•  time,  fta  deter- 
mined by  tiie  ■,  ,\rcl  oi  iiujalry  under  regula- 
tlor.3  -:■  .-•  r  iry  ol  the  Army,  to  pre- 
pare n.s  .•-leiei'.se, 

3  ^;:  ■wed  to  appear  In  person  and  by 
counsel  at  proceedings  before  a  board  of  In- 
qulry:  and 

"(4)  allowed  full  access  to.  and  furnished 
copies  of.  records  relevant  to  his  case  at  all 
stages  of  the  proceeding,  except  that  a  board 
■hall  withhold  any  records  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  should  be  withheld  In  the 
interests  of  national  security. 

In  any  case  where  any  records  are  with- 
held under  clause  (4),  the  officer  whose  case 
Is  under  consideration  shall,  to  the  extent 
that  the  national  sectirlty  permits,  be  fur- 
r. :.-,!-.  jd  \  -ummary  of  the  records  so  withheld. 
'  j  STi-'i  OfScers  considered  for  removal:  re- 
tirement or   discharge 

"(%)  At  any  time  during  proceedings  under 
this  chapter  and  before  the  removal  of  an 
i  lit  !r  ;r  ni  'l.e  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Arii.y.  t;.e  oe^.etary  of  the  Army  may  grant 
his  request — 

"il  ;'  r  v-luntary  retirement,  if  he  is 
other-:^;^  'lu  .  .fled  therefor;  or 

"^2l   !'  r  diseiiarge  under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Each  officer  removed  from  the  active 
lis;,  of  the  Regular  Army  under  this  chapter 
shall— 

"(1)  If  on  the  date  of  removal  he  Is  eligi- 
ble for  voUintary  retirement  under  any  law. 
be  retired  In  the  grade  and  with  the  pay  for 
which  he  woir.d  be  eligible  if  retired  at  his 
request;   or 

■•(2)  if  on  that  date  he  is  Ineligible  for 
vohmtary  retirement  under  any  law.  be  dis- 
charged In  the  grade  then  held  with  sever- 
ance pay  computed  by  multiplying  his  years 
of  active  commissioned  service,  but  not  more 
thfln  12.  by  1  month's  basic  pay  of  that 
grade 

■  n  Pr  'he  purposes  of  subsection 
I  01(2!.  a  part  of  a  year  that  is  6  months 
or  more  Is  counted  as  a  whole  year,  and  a 
part  of  V  v»ar  that  is  less  than  8  months 
Is  dlsreg '-;"'! 

"S  3707    '^  '  eligible  to  serve   on  boards 

"(a)  N  ■'  -^:  may  serve  on  a  board  under 
this  chapter  unless  he  is  senior  in  regular 
grade  to.  and  outranlis.  any  officer  consid- 
ered by  that  board. 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  a  member  of  more 
than  one  board  convened  under  this  chapter 
for  the  same  officer. " 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subtitle  B  and  the 
analysis  of  part  IT  of  subtitle  B  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
item: 

"360.  Sejxiratlon  From  Regular  Army 
i       for     Moral     or     Professional 
Dereliction  or  in  Interests  of 
National    Security 3791". 

Sbc.  4.  Section  3913  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

■'(»)  A  deferred  officer  who  is  r,  '  "^-■>m- 
mended  for  promotion  un  l-r  =f.  •;  'n 
3303(c)  of  this  title,  or  an  c  ff\  r  w.o  Ls 
found  disqualified  for  promotion  luilI  r  sec- 
tion 3302(f)  of  this  title,  shall,  if  he  has 
at  least  30  years  of  service  computed  under 
section    39271  a)     of    this    title,    be    retired. 

except      a.S     prr>T'M<»<-l      ^^r•     ^p^*!,,^,      ^-r^      ^»     ••i-'n      -, 

on  such  date  .^..^  ri.;iv  ne  :eq  .r'steci  by  :urn  A:.d 


approved  under  r^ir.ibiu  ma  to  be  p>rescr:bed 
b.  the  Serro'.  irv  :  •;;■■  Army,  b  .:  :.  t  .ater 
than  the  first  dav  of  tiie  seventr.  c.i.eiifl  ir 
month  after  the  Secre'Ary  approves  the  re- 
port of  the  la.st  board  that  did  not  r»^om- 
mend  him  I'.yr  pr»ni>)-:'n  to  the  gr.-ide  c.n- 
:erned.".  and 

J  ty  an. ending  subsection  (b)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "so  entitled  to  retire"  and 
Inserting  the  words  "the  date  he  completes 
20  years  of  service  computed  under  section 
3927ta)  of  this  title,  or  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  calendar  month  after  the  Secretary 
approves  the  report  of  the  last  board  that 
did  not  recommend  him  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  concerned,  whichever  is  later"  In  place  • 
thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Chapter  573  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  each  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  6382:  "However,  if  he  so  re- 
quests, he  may  be  honorably  discharged  at 
any  time  during  that  fiscal  year."; 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  each  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
of  section  6383:  "However,  if  he  so  requests, 
he  may  be  honorably  discharged  at  any  time 
during  that  fiscal  year."; 

(3)  by  inserting  the  words  "or,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on 
any  earlier  date  if  the  officer  so  requests" 
after  the  words  "his  name  Is  so  reported"  in 
section  6384  ( b ) ; 

(4)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  section  6401(a)  .  "However,  if 
she  £0  requests,  she  may  be  honorably  dis- 
charged at  any  time  during  that  fiscal 
year";   and 

(5)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  section  6402(a)  :  "However,  if 
she  so  requests,  she  may  b«  honorably  dis- 
charged at  any  time  during  that  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  6.  Chapter  835  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  section  8297(d)  :  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  a  board 
that  is  to  recommend  officers  for  promo- 
tion whom  it  considers  to  be  the  best  quali- 
fied may  recommend  only  those  officers 
whom  It  also  considers  to  be  fully  quali- 
fied."; 

(2)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 8300(C)  to  rejid  as  follows:  "However, 
the  number  pr<!«crtbed  by  the  Secretary  for 
recommendation  must  be  at  least  80  percent 
of  those  listed  for  consideration  for  the  first 
time.":  and 

(3)  by  amending  section  8303(d)(3)  by 
striking  out  the  words  "the  date  he  would 
have  been  retired  under  section  8913  of  this 
title  if  he  were  eligible"  and  inserting  the 
words  "such  date  as  may  be  requested  by 
htm  and  approved  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  I\)rce. 
but  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  sev- 
enth calendar  month  after  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves the  report  of  that  board"  in  place 
thereof. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Chapter  869  of  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTK*   839 SEPARATION    FROM    REGtTl,AB    AIH 

r^a     WOZ     SUBSTANDARD     PERFORMANCE     OT 
DtJTT 

"Sec. 

"8781.  Selection  boftrds :  composition;  duties. 
"8782.  Boards  of  Inquiry:   composition;   du- 
ties. 

"8783.  Boards  of  review :  composition;  duties. 

•  °"?4  Removal  of  officer:  action  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  up>on  recom- 
mendation. 

"8785.  Rights  and  procedures. 

"8786.  Officer  considered  for  removal:  volun- 
tary retirement  or  honorable  dis- 
charge; sereranoe  benefits. 


"8787.  Officers  eligible  to  serve  on  boards. 

"5  8781.  Selection       boards:        composition; 
duties 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  at 
any  time  convene  a  board  of  officers  to  review 
the  record  of  any  commissioned  officer  on 
the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  to 
determine  whether  he  shall  be  required,  be- 
cause his  performance  of  duty  has  fallen  be- 
low standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
to  show  cause  for  his  retention  on  the  active 
list. 

"J  8782.  Boards     of     inquiry:     composition; 
duties 

"(a)  Boards  of  Inquiry,  each  composed  o* 
three  or  more  officers,  shall  be  convened,  at 
such  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  prescribe,  to  receive  evidence  and  make 
findings  and  recommendations  whether  an 
officer,  required  to  show  cause  under  section 
8781  of  this  title,  shall  be  retained  on  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force. 

"(b)  A  fair  and  Impartial  hearing  before  a 
board  of  Inquiry  shall  be  given  to  each  officer 
so  required  to  show  cause  for  retention. 

"(c)  If  a  board  of  Inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  has  failed  to  establish  that  he 
should  be  retained  on  the  active  list.  It  shall 
send  the  record  of  Its  proceedings  to  a  board 
of  review. 

"(d)  If  a  board  of  Inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  has  established  that  be  should  be 
retained  on  the  active  list,  his  case  is  closed. 
However,  at  any  time  after  1  year  from 
the  date  of  that  determination,  he  may  be 
again  required  to  show  cause  for  retention 
under  section  8781  of  this  title. 
"S  8783.  Boards  of  review:  composition; 
duties. 

"(a)  Boards  of  review,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  officers,  shall  be  convened  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  at  such  times 
as  he  may  prescribe,  to  review  the  records  of 
cases  of  officers  recommended  by  boards  of 
InqxUry  for  removal  from  the  active  list  of 
the  Reg\ilar  Air  Force  under  section  8782  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  If.  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
ofUcer  has  failed  to  establish  that  he  should 
be  retained  on  the  active  list,  it  shall  send 
Its  recommendation  tj  the  Secretary  for  his 
action. 

"(c)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
officer  has  established  that  be  should  be  re- 
tained on  the  active  list,  his  case  Is  closed. 
However,  at  any  time  after  1  year  from 
the  date  of  that  determination,  he  may  bs 
again  required  to  show  cause  for  retention 
under  section  8781  of  this  title. 

"I  8784.  Removal  at  officer:  action  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  A 'J  Force  upon  recom- 
mendation. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  re- 
move an  officer  from  the  active  list  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force  If  his  removal  Is  recom- 
mended by  a  board  erf  review  under  this 
chapter.  The  Secretary's  action  in  such  a 
case  is  final  and  conclusive. 
"J  8785.  Rights  and  procedures 

"Each  officer  under  consideration  for  re- 
moval from  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Air 
Force  under  this  chapter  shall  be — 

"(1)  notified  In  writing,  at  least  80  days 
before  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  a  board  of 
inquiry,  that  he  is  being  required  to  show 
cause  for  retention  on  the  active  list; 

"(2)  allowed  reasonable  time,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  board  of  inquiry  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  to  pre- 
pare his  defense; 

"(3)  allowed  to  appear  in  person  and  by 
counsel  at  proceedings  before  a  board  of  in- 
quiry; and 

"(4)  allowed  full  access  to,  and  furnished 
copies  of.  records  relevant  to  his  case  at  all 
stages  of  the  proceeding. 
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"J  8786.  Officer  considered  for  removal:  vol- 
untary retirement  or  honorable 
discharge;   severance  benefits 

"(a)  At  any  time  during  proceedings  un- 
der this  chapter  and  before  the  removal 
of  an  officer  from  the  active  list  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  grant  his  request — 

"(1)  for  voluntary  retirement.  If  he  Is 
otherwise  qualified  therefor;  or 

"(2)  for  honorable  dUcharge  with  sever- 
ance benefits  under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Each  officer  removed  from  the  active 
list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  this 
chapter  shall — 

"  (1 )  If  on  the  date  of  removal  he  Is  eli- 
gible for  voluntary  retirement  under  any 
law.  be  retired  In  the  grade  and  with  the  pay 
for  which  he  would  be  eligible  if  retired  at 
his  request;  or 

"(2)  If  on  that  date  he  Is  Ineligible  for 
voluntary  retirement  under  any  law.  be  hon- 
orably discharged  in  the  grade  then  held 
with  severance  pay  computed  by  multiplying 
his  years  of  active  commissioned  service,  but 
not  more  than  12.  by  one  month's  basic  pay 
of  that  grade. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b) 
(2).  a  part  of  a  year  that  is  six  months  or 
more  Is  counted  as  a  whole  year,  and  a  part 
of  a  year  that  is  less  than  six  months  Is 
disregarded. 

"i  8787.  Officers  eligible  to  serve  on  boards 

"(a)  No  officer  may  serve  on  a  board  under 
this  chapter  unless  he  holds  a  regular  or 
temporary  grade  above  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  is  senior  in  regular  grade  to.  and  out- 
ranks, any  officer  considered  by  that  board. 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  a  member  of  more 
than  one  board  convened  under  this  chapter 
for  the  same  officer." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subtitle  D  and  the 
analysis  of  part  II  of  subtitle  D  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 
"859.  Separation     from     Regular     Air 

Force     for    Failure     to     Meet 
Standards 8781" 

and    Inserting   the   following   Item   In   place 
thereof: 

"859.  Separation     from     Regular     Air 
Force    for    Substandard    Per- 
formance of  E>uty 8781". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
do  not  apply  to  any  proceedings  begun  under 
chapter  859  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
before  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

Sue.  8.  (a)  Subtitle  D  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
following  new  chapter  after  chapter  859: 

"CHAPTKK    860  SEPARATION    FROM    RECtTLAR    AIR 

FORCE  rOR  MORAL  OR  PROFESSIONAL  DERELIC- 
TION   OR    IN    UTTESESTS    OF    NATIONAL    BECX7- 

EITY 

•*8791.  Selection  boards:   composition;  duties. 

"8792.  Boards  of  inquiry:  composition;  du- 
ties. 

"8793    Boards  of  review :  composition;  duties. 

"8794.  Removal  of  officer:  action  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  upon  recom- 
mendation. 

"8795.  Rights  and  procedures. 
"8796.  Officers    considered    for   removal:    re- 
tirement or  discharge 
"8797.  Officers  eligible  to  serve  on  boards. 
"J  8791.  Selection  boards:   composition;  du- 
ties. 
"The   Secretary  of  the  Atr  Force  may  at 
any  time  convene  a  board  of  general  officers 
to   review   the   record   of   any   commissioned 
officer  on  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Air 
Force  to  determine  whether  he  shall  be  re- 
quired,   because    of    moral    dereliction,    pro- 
fessional dereliction,  or  becavise  his  retention 
Is  not  clearly  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  national  security,  to  show  cause  for  his 
retention  on  the  active  list. 
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"I  8792.  Boards  of  inquiry;  composiuon  du- 
ties, 
"(a)  Boards  of  inqiUry,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  general  officers,  shall  be  con- 
vened at  such  places  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  may  prescribe,  to  receive  evi- 
dence and  make  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions whether  an  officer,  required  to  show 
cause  under  secUon  8791  of  this  title,  shall 
be  retained  on  the  acUve  list  of  the  Regular 
Air  Force. 

"(b)  A  fair  and  Impartial  hearing  before 
a  board  of  inquiry  shall  be  given  to  each 
officer  so  required  to  show  cause  for  reten- 
tion, 

"(c)  If  a  board  of  inquiry  determines 
that  the  officer  has  failed  to  establish  that 
he  should  be  retained  on  the  active  list,  It 
shall  send  the  record  of  its  proceedings  to 
a  board  of  review. 

"(d)  If  a  board  of  inquiry  determines 
that  the  officer  has  established  that  he  should 
be  retained  on  the  active  list,  his  case  is 
closed  However,  at  any  future  time,  he 
may  be  again  required  to  show  cause  for 
retention  under  section  8791  of  this  title. 
"5  8793.  Boards  of  review:  composition; 
duties 
"(a)  Boards  of  review,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  general  officers,  shall  be  con- 
vened by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  at 
such  times  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  review  the 
records  of  cases  of  officers  recommended  by 
boards  of  Inquiry  for  removal  from  the  active 
list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  section 
8792  of  this  title. 

"(b)  If.  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
officer  has  failed  to  establish  that  he  should 
be  retained  on  the  active  list,  it  shall  send 
its  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
action. 

"(c)  If.  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
officer  has  established  that  he  should  be  re- 
tained on  the  active  list,  his  case  is  closed. 
However,  at  any  future  time,  he  may  be  again 
required  to  show  cause  for  retention  under 
section  8791  of  this  title. 

"!  8794.  Removal  of  officer:  action  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  upon  recom- 
mendation 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  remove 
an  officer  from  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Air  Force  if  his  removal  is  recommended  by 
a  board  of  review  under  this  chapter.     The 
Secretary's  action  In  such  a  case  is  flxial  and 
conclusive. 

"5  8795    Rights  and  procedures 

"Each  officer  under  consideration  for  re- 
moval from  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Air 
Force    under   this    chapter   shall    be — 

"(1)  notified  in  writing  of  the  charges 
against  him.  at  least  30  days  before  the  hear- 
ing of  his  case  by  a  board  of  Inquiry,  for 
which  he  Is  being  required  to  show  cause  for 
retention  on  the  active  list; 

"(2)  allowed  reasonable  time,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  board  of  Inquiry  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  to 
prepare  his  defense; 

"(3)  allowed  to  appear  In  person  and  by 
counsel  at  proceedings  before  a  board  of 
Inquiry;  and 

"(4)  allowed  full  access  to.  and  furnished 
copies  of.  records  relevant  to  his  case  at  all 
stages  of  the  proceeding,  except  that  a  board 
shall  withhold  any  records  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  should  be  withheld  in  the 
Interests  of  national  security. 

In  any  case  where  any  records  are  withheld 
under  clause  (4),  the  officer  whose  case  is 
under  consideration  shall,  to  the  extent  that 
the  national  security  permits,  be  furnished 
a  summary  of  the  records  so  withheld. 
"§  8796.  Officers  considered  for  removal:  re- 
tirement or  discharge 
"(a)  At  any  time  during  proceedings 
under  this  chapter  and  before  the  removal 


of  an  officer  from  the  active  list  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  grant  his  req-^est — 

"(1)  for  voluntary  retirement.  If  he  is 
otherwise  qualitied   therefor;   or 

"(2)    for  discharge    under  subsection    (b). 

"(b)  Each  officer  re.Tioved  from  the  active 
list  of  the  Regular  A:r  Force  under  this 
chapter  shall — 

"(1)  if  on  the  date  of  remo\'al  he  Is  eligible 
few  voluntary  retirement  under  any  law.  be 
retired  in  the  grade  and  with  the  pav  for 
which  he  would  be  ellglWe  if  retired  at  his 
request;  or 

"(2)  if  on  that  date  he  is  ineligible  few- 
voluntary  reUrement  under  any  law.  be  dis- 
charged in  the  grade  then  held  with  sever- 
ance pay  computed  by  multiplying  his  years 
of  active  commissioned  service,  but  not  more 
than  12.  by  one  month's  basic  pay  of  that 
grade. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(b)  (2).  a  part  of  a  year  that  is  six  months 
or  more  is  counted  as  a  whole  year,  and  a 
part  of  a  year  that  is  less  than  six  months 
Is  disregarded. 

"i  8797.  Officers  eligible  to  serve  on   boards 
"  (  a )    No  officer  may  serve  on  a  board  under 

this  chapter  unless  he  is  senior  in   regular 

grade  to,  and  outranks,  any  officer  considered 

by  that  board. 
"(b)   No  person  may  be  a  member  of  more 

than  one  board  convened  under  this  chapter 

for  the  same  officer." 

(b)    The   analysis   of  subtitle  D   and    the 

analysU   of  part  II   of   subtitle  D  are   each 

amended    by    inserting    the    following    new 

Item: 

"860.  Separation  from  Regular  Air 
Force  for  Moral  or  Profes- 
sional Dereliction  or  in  Inter- 
ests of  National  Security 8791" 

Sec.   9.   Section    8913    of    title    10,   United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)    by  amending  subsection   (a)    to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  A  deferred  officer  who  Is  not  recom- 
mended for  promotion  under  section  8303(c) 
of  this  title,  or  an  officer  who  is  found  dis- 
qualified for  promotion  under  section  8302 
(f)  of  this  title,  shall.  If  he  has  at  least  20 
years  of  service  computed  under  section 
8927(a)  of  this  title,  be  retired,  except  as 
provided  by  section  47a  of  title  5.  on  such 
date  as  may  be  requested  by  him  and  ap- 
proved under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  but  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  calen- 
dar month  after  the  Secretary  approves  the 
report  of  the  last  board  that  did  not  rec- 
ommend him  for  promotion  to  the  grade  con- 
cerned"; and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "so  entitled  to  retire"  and 
inserting  the  words  "the  date  he  completes 
20  years  of  service  computed  under  section 
8927(a)  of  this  title,  or  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  calendar  month  after  the  Secretary 
approves  the  report  of  the  last  board  that 
did  not  recommend  him  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  concerned,  whichever  is  later"  in  place 
thereof. 

SEC.  10.  (a)  Not  more  than  once  In  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  convene 
one  or  more  boards,  each  consisting  of  at 
least  five  officers  ol  the  Regular  Army  or  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  a 
g:rade  above  colonel,  to  review  the  records  of. 
and  recommend  for  continuation  on  the  ac- 
tive list,  officers  of  that  component  on  the 
active  list  in  the  regular  grade  of  colonel  or 
lieutenant  colonel  who  have  at  least  20  yeaxs 
of  service  computed  under  section  3927(a) 
or  8927(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
whichever  applies,  and  who  have  been  con- 
sidered more  than  twice  but  not  recom- 
mended for  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
regular  grade. 
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b:  A  txiard  cm.'. f>r.ect  -.uider  this  section 
shall  recommend  oLlcers  for  continuation  on 
the  active  ll-st  In  the  number  specified  by 
the  Secretary  The  Secretary  may  specify 
separate  numbers  foi  particular  categories  of 
officers  However,  except  with  respect  to  the 
first  board  convened  under  this  section  In 
the  Army  and  In  the  Air  Force,  the  number 
specified  by  him  for  officers  In  ai:y  category 
must  be  at  lesist  80  percent  of  the  officers  in 
that  category  being  considered.  An  oCBcer 
may  be  considered  for  continuation  on  the 
ac'i-.e  :ist  under  this  section  only  once  while 
s'f.ii.i  m  the  regular  grade  of  colonel  and 
only  once  while  serving  in  the  regular  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  by  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  April  23.  1930.  ch.  209,  as  amended 
(5  XJ3.C.  47a).  If  the  Secretary  approves  the 
report  of  a  board,  he  shall,  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month 
beginning  after  he  approves  that  report,  re- 
tire each  officer  who  is  considered  but  not 
recommended  for  continuation. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force 
who  Ls  retired  under  this  section  Is  entitled 
to  retired  pay  computed  under  formula  A 
of  section  3991  or  8991.  respectively,  of 
title  10. 

(e)  This  section  does  not  apply  to — 

(1)  members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps, 
Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps,  or  Women's 
Army  Corps; 

(2)  Air  Force  nurses  or  medical  special- 
ists; or 

(3)  female  members  of  the  Air  Force  who 
are  not  designated  under  section  8067ta)-(d) 
or  (g)-(i)  of  title  10. 

(f)  This  section  Is  not  effective  after  June 
30,  1966. 

Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  section  1431  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  a  change  or  revo- 
cation of  an  election  made  under  that  sec- 
tion by  an  officer  who  is  retired  under  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  Act  Is  efTectlve  if  made  at 
such  a  time  that  it  would  have  been  effective 
had  he  been  retired  on  the  earliest  date 
prescribed  for  an  officer  of  his  kind  by  sec- 
tion 3916,  3921,  8916,  or  8921  of  title  10,  as 
appropriate. 

Sec.  12.  EfTectlve  as  of  August  11,  1959, 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  11.  1959,  Pub- 
lic Law  86-155  (73  Stat.  336),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'■S«c.  3.  Notwithstanding  section  1431  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  a  change  or  rev- 
ocation of  an  election  made  under  that  sec- 
tion by — 

"(1)  an  officer  who  Is  retired  under  this 
Act:  or 

"(2)  an  officer  who  has  been  considered 
but  not  recommended  for  continuation  on 
the  active  list  under  section  1  of  this  Act 
and  who  hereafter  retires  voluntarily  before 
the  date  specified  for  his  retirement  under 
this  Act; 

is  eCTective  if  made  at  such  a  time  that  It 
would  have  been  efTectlve  had  he  been  re- 
tired on  the  date  prescribed  by  section  6376. 
6377,  or  6379  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
as  appropriate." 

Sec.  13  An  officer  who  has  been  considered 
but  not  recommended  for  continuation  on 
the  active  list  under  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  August  11,  1959.  Public  Law  86-155  1 73 
Stat.  333),  and  who  retired  or  retires  vol- 
untarily before  the  second  day  of  the  month 
following  the  month  In  which  this  Act  is 
enacted,  may.  within  six  months  following 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  affirm  a  change 
or  revocation  of  an  election  made  under  sec- 
tion 1431  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
before  his  retirement.  If  the  change  or  rev- 
ocation would  have  been  effective  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  August  11.  1959,  Public 
Law  86-155.  as  amended  by  this  Act,  but  for 
his  voluntary  retirement.  If  an  officer  takes 
no  action  under  this  section,  his  currently 
valid  election  under  section  1431  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  shall  remain  unchanged. 
The  computation  of  the  revised  reduction  in 


retired  pay  In  tt.e  case  of  an  ofPcer  who 
affirnLs  a  change  of  election  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  accordance  with  section  1436 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  that  existed  on  the 
day  the  officer  became  eligible  for  retired 
pay.  An  affirmation  or  revocation  made  un- 
der this  section  Is  efTectlve  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  in  which  made.  No  refund 
may  be  made  and  no  additional  payment 
may  be  required  with  respect  to  any  period 
before  that  date. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  relating  to  the  promotion  and  separa- 
tion of  certain  officers  of  the  regular  com- 
fjonents  of  the  armed  forces." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  accepted  the  principal  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill  providing  authority 
whereby  Regular  officers  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel  who  have 
20  years  of  service  and  have  twice  failed 
of  selection  to  the  next  higher  grade 
could  be  mandatorily  retired  by  board 
action  prior  to  completing  their  normal 
points  of  service  for  twice-failed  officers. 
The  House  did  amend  the  bill  in  the  fol- 
lowing named  respects:  First,  the  elimi- 
nation authority  was  limited  to  a  period 
of  5  years,  ending  July  1.  1965.  whereas 
the  Senate  version  would  have  provided 
permanent  authority;  second,  the  bill 
was  made  applicable  only  to  the  Army 
and  Air  Force,  whereas  the  Senate  ver- 
sion also  included  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps.  I  may  say  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps  contend  that  they  have 
sp>ecial  authority,  under  the  "hump"  bill, 
to  take  care  of  the  problem,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned. 

Third.  The  House  added  new  language 
aimed  at  redrafting  and  clarifying  the 
present  provisions  relating  to  the  show 
cause  procedures  under  which  ofiBcers  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  charged  with 
substandard  performance  or  character 
defects  may  be  eliminated  by  statutory 
boards. 

Mr.  President,  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  recommended  ac- 
ceptance of  the  House  amendment.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendments  of  Senate  bill  1795. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  motion  wa^^  ntrrpf-<i  to. 


NATIONAL   CAPITAL   TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT  OF  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3193)  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  unified  and  integrated  sys- 
tem of  transportation  for  the  National 
Capital  region;  to  create  a  temporary 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agen- 
cy; to  authorize  creation  of  a  National 
Capital  Transportation  Corporation,  to 
authorize  negotiation  to  create  an  Inter- 
state Transportation  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Morse  1  discussed 
his  amendment  with  me  just  after  he 
suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  He 
asked  me  to  state  that  his  amendment 
should  be  withdrawn.  In  lieu  of  the 
amendment  he  previously  offered,  I  am 
now  in  a  position  to  offer  the  amend- 


ment which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  previously  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  withdrawn. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  Legislative  Clerk    It  is  proposed : 

On  page  43.  line  14,  to  insert  after 
"region"  the  following:  "and  to  unions 
representing  the  employees  of  such  com- 
panies." 

On  page  47.  line  9,  after  the  colon,  to 
insert  the  following: 

Proitded.  That  the  Agency  shall  not  oper- 
ate any  transit  facilities,  or  provide  by  agree- 
ment for  the  operation  of  transit  facilities, 
until  the  Congress  shall  establish  for  the 
Agency  a  labor  relations  policy,  defining  la- 
bor's right  to  organize,  to  bargain  collective- 
ly, to  arbitrate  disputes,  and  to  safeguard 
Job  rights. 

On  page  47,  line  10,  to  strike  the  word 
"Provided."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Provided  further.". 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
amendments  are  put  to  a  vote,  I  should 
like  to  say  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
thoroughly  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. Members  of  the  Senate  who  had 
followed  the  colloquy  on  the  floor  would 
have  learned  that  the  key  language  we 
have  put  into  the  bill  by  way  of  an 
amendment  is  taken  word  for  word  from 
the  language  we  adopted  in  the  rer>ort. 
It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that,  properly,  it  should  be  put 
in  the  bill,  and  the  matter  not  left  to 
language  contained  in  the  report.  I  am 
happy  to  agree  with  his  position  on  that 
question. 

I  ask  that  the  amendments  be  voted 
on  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
other  amendments  at  the  desk,  technical 
in  nature.  I  ask  that  they  be  stated, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments   be   considered    en   bloc. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  reading  will  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment 
are  as  follows: 

Page  37.  line  8.  strike  out  the  word  "to" 
after  the  word  "work"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "of". 

Page  60.  line  8.  strike  the  pertod  after 
the  word  "services"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon. 

Page  50.  line  15.  strike  the  word  "and". 

Page  51,  line  5,  strike  the  period  after  the 
word  "constructed"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and   the  word   "and". 

Page  52,  line  15,  strike  the  numeral  "401" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "301". 
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Page  63.  Une  10.  strike  the  word  has"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof    "have". 

Page  65.  line  7,  strike  the  numeral  "402' 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "SOa". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  were  agreed  to,  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  now  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  11135,  which  Is  the  com- 
panion House  bill,  which  I  am  informed 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  LiGisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11135)  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a 
coordinated  system  of  transportation 
for  the  National  Capital  region;  to  cre- 
ate a  temporary  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency;  to  authorize  negotia- 
tion to  create  an  interstate  agency;  and 
for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the"Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  was  read  twice  by  title. 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  H.R.  11135  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  text  of  Senate  bill  3913,  a.s  amended, 
as  an  amendment  to  H.R  11135 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  biU 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11135)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Be.\ll],  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  detailed  analj-sis 
of  the  bill,  on  a  section  by  section  basis. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.  3193 — Analysis  or  Proposed  Amendments 

IN   THE   NatXTRE   or   A    STTBSTTTtrrI 

TTTLZ  I SHORT  TTTLE.  STATEMENT  or  FINBINOS 

AND   POLICT,    AND    DETINmONS 

Short   title 
Section  101  provides  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1960. 

Statement  of  findings  and  policy 
Section    102    sets   forth    the   congressional 
finding  of  the  need  for  an  Improved  trans- 
portation   system    for    the   National    Capital 
region,  for  the  planning  on  a  regional  basis 
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of  a  unified  transportation  system,  for  co- 
operation among  all  levels  of  government 
and  public  carriers,  for  Federal  financial 
participation,  and  for  coordination  of  trans- 
portation with  other  public  facilities  and 
land  use. 

It  Is  declared  to  be  the  continuing  policy 
and  responslbUlty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, In  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  enterprise,  to  aid 
In  the  development  of  a  unified  and  Inte- 
grated system  for  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons In  the  National  Capital  region. 

Definitions 

Section  103,  In  subsection  (a),  defines  the 
"National  Capital  region"  as  used  In  the  act 
to  mean  the  District  of  Columbia;  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  Counties  in 
Maryland;  Arlington.  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  and 
Prince  William  Counties  in  Virginia;  Alex- 
andria and  Falls  Church  cities  in  Virginia; 
and  all  other  cities  existing  within  the 
boundaries  of  those  counties.  The  area  de- 
fined Is  Identical  In  substance  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  defined  In  section  Kb) 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of 
1952 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  103  defines  the 
term  "government  agency"  or  "government 
agencies"  as  used  In  the  act  to  mean  the 
governments  of  the  United  States,  District 
of  Columbia.  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  and 
their  subdivisions,  agencies  and  in.'^trumen- 
talltles  located  in,  or  whose  jurisdiction  In- 
cludes all  or  part  of  the  Natlon.il  Capital 
region.  The  language  provides  a  convenient, 
short  reference  to  the  large  group  of  public 
bodies  covered. 

TITLE     n — CREATION     OT     A     NATIONAL     CAPITAL 
TRANSPORTATION    AGENCY 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
Section  201,  In  subsection  (a).  est.abllEhes, 
as  a  Federal  Instrumentality,  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  and  provides 
that  It  be  headed  by  an  Administrator,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  Senate  con- 
firmation. The  Administrator  would  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  for  grade  18  of  the 
general  schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  plus  $5(X)  per  annum. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment, by  the  President  with  Senate  con- 
firmation, of  a  Deputy  Administrator  to  per- 
form duties  assigned  by  the  Administrator 
and  to  act  for  the  Administrator  during  his 
absence  or  disability.  The  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator would  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for 
grade  18  of  the  general  schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Administrator 
and  Deputy  Administrator  to  engage  only 
In  the  business  of  the  Agency  during  their 
time  In  office  and  requires  that  they,  and 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  established 
In  section  202.  have  no  financial  Interest  In 
any  other  enterprise  engaged  In  providing 
public  transportation  or  the  manufacture  or 
selling  of  passenger  tranrportatlon  equip- 
ment or  facilities.  The  language  Is  intended 
to  prevent  possible  confilcts  of  Interest  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  private  activities 
of  Agency  officers. 

Advisory  Board 

Section  202  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Agency 
to  be  composed  of  five  members,  appointed 
by  the  President  with  Senate  confirmation. 
At  least  three  members  are  to  be  residents 
of  the  National  Capital  region.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  required  to  designate  one  member 
as  chairman.  The  Board  would  be  required 
to  meet  at  least  every  90  days  and  would 
advise  the  Administrator  generally  on 
Agency  policies.  Board  members  would  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  maximum 


rate  for  grade  18  of  the  general  schedule 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  1113(b)).  when  per- 
forming their  duties.  They  would  also  re- 
ceive travel  expenses  as  authorized  for  ex- 
perts and  consultants  by  section  6  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  as 
amended   (5  U.S.C.   73b-2). 

i4dtn«ory  and  coordinating  committees 
Section  203,  in  subsection  (a),  authoriees 
the  Administrator  to  establish,  for  varying 
periods,  other  necessary  advisory  and  co- 
ordinating committees  composed'  of  repre- 
sentatives of  public  and  private  organlza- 
tlons  and  other  persons  to  obtain  maximum 
cooperation,  assistance,  and  local  coordina- 
tion in  the  development  of  a  transportation 
system  for  the  National  Capital  region.  The 
committees  would  consider  problems  referred 
to  them  by  the  Administrator  and  make 
recommendations  to  him  on  matters  of  mu- 
tual Interest. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  203  provides 
that  members  of  committees  established 
under  subsection  (a)  will  receive  no  addi- 
tional compensation  for  their  activity  on 
such  committees,  but  authorizes  members 
who  are  not  Federal  employees,  to  receive 
travel  expenses  as  authorized  for  persons 
serving  without  compensation  by  section 
5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended   (5  U5.C.  73b-2). 

Preparation  a7id  approval  of  transit  develop- 
ment program 

Section  204.  In  subsection  (a),  requires 
the  Agency  to  prepare  a  basic  and  compre- 
hensive plan  to  be  called  the  Transit  De- 
velopment Program  and  authorizes  the 
Agency  to  revise  such  program  from  time 
to  time.  The  program  would  consist  of 
plans,  mcludlng  routes  and  locations,  lor 
facilities,  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
In  the  National  Capital  region,  a  timetable 
for  providing  the  facilities,  and  compre- 
hensive financial  reports  on  coste  and  reve- 
nues. The  program  is  to  conform.  Insofar 
as  practicable,  to  general  plans  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  developed  under  sec- 
tions 3,  4,  and  5  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Act  of   1962    (66  Stat.   781 ». 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  204  requires  the 
Agency,  in  preparing  the  transit  develop- 
ment program,  to  give  special  consideration 
to  ( 1 )  making  expanded  use  of  existing  fa- 
cilities and  services.  Including  expanded  use 
and  development  of  existing  railroad  lines. 
and  coordinated  and  efficient  transit  serv- 
ice across  Jurisdictional  boundaries  and  be- 
tween areas  sened  by  different  companies; 

(2)  early  development  of  a  subway  line;  and 

(3)  acquisition  and  development  of  rights- 
of-way  for  express  transit  lines  In  conjunc- 
tion with  major  highways  and  brldgea.  This 
subsection  also  contains  two  provisos: 

1.  The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  required,  before  au- 
thorizing any  further  conversion  from 
streetcar  to  bus  operations  by  the  District 
of  (Columbia  Transit  System.  Inc..  to  consult 
with  the  Agency  to  determine  whether  there 
may  be  some  use  for  streetcars  in  the  latter  "s 
program.  This  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
bar  further  conversion,  and  to  declare  the 
conversion  completed  for  the  purposes  of 
certain  tax  concessions  made  contingent  on 
conversion    In    the   company's   franchise. 

2.  There  Is  a  prohibition  against  the  con- 
struction of  any  freeway,  or  new  parkway 
wider  than  two  lanes.  In  a  sector  of  North- 
west Washington  west  of  12th  Street  and 
north  of  the  Inner  Loop  and  the  freeways 
along  the  Potomac  River,  before  July  1.  1962; 
and  the  Agency  shall,  not  later  than  January 
10.  1962.  submit  to  the  President,  for  trans- 
mittal to  Congress.  Its  reccMnmendatlon  as 
to  whether  any  such  freeway  ch-  parkway 
should  thereafter  be  built. 

Subsection  ( c )  of  section  204  provides  that 
the  Agency  may  not  proceed  to  carry  out  any 
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pare  of  the  t.j-H.nsi:  deveiopment  program  un- 
til that  part  if  the  program  Is  approved  In 
an  appropriation  act. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  204  requires  that 
the  pr  --rram  md  revisions  thereof  be  sub- 
rr.if-ed  :  r  rev.e-*-  and  comment  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  District  of  Coulmbla;  Mont- 
gomery Prince  Georges.  Arlington.  Fairfax. 
Loud  '-in  a:. a  r>r;:  ce  William  Counties;  the 
cities  -f  A.'^  i;.  ;.  ..I  and  Falls  Church;  the 
trai.s."  - -_:jiacory  bodies  of  the  region;  any 
gover:.::.- :.  %al  organization  concerned  with 
community  development  problems  In  the 
National  Capital  region;  the  Commission  on 
T'Aie  Arte  and  the  private  transit  companies 
<^i  -.r.^  rfeion.  The  program  and  revisions 
there-  :  '•  uld  also  have  to  be  submitted  to 
the  G  jvernors  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  for 
approval  of  the  location  and  extent  of  Agen- 
cy transportation  facilities  and  the  timetable 
for  their  provision  In  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
respectively.  The  Agency  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  acquire,  construct,  or  operate  any 
transportation  facilities  ( including  rights- 
of-way  or  parking  lots)  In  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia unless  (  1 )  the  Governor  of  the  State 
involved  or  his  designee  shall  have  approved 
the  program  or  the  revision  thereof  In  which 
the  pertinent  facilities  are  set  forth,  or  (2) 
the  procedure  prescribed  in  subsection  (e)  of 
section  204  Is  followed. 

Subsection  (ei  provides  that,  until  the 
program  Is  approved  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (d),  the  Agency  may  acquire,  con- 
struct, or  operate  transportation  facilities 
in  Maryland  or  Virginia  only  If  It  submits 
plans  and  information  thereon  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  In  which  the  facilities 
are  to  be  located  and  secures  his  approval 
of  such  plans  The  Governor  may  desig- 
nate a  government  agency  to  act  for  iiim 
In  this  matter. 

Subsection  if)  direct^  the  Agency  to  pro- 
ceed with  research,  experimentation,  sur- 
veys, and  development  on  transportation 
needs  and  ways  of  meeting  them. 

Subsection  (g)  directs  the  Agency  to 
make  a  study  of  the  organizational  and  fi- 
nancing problem,  and  to  submit  Its  recom- 
mendations for  any  further  legislation  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  Congress 
by  November  1.  1962. 

rcNcnoNs,  duties,  .and  powers 

Subject  to  other  provisions  of  title  II,  sec- 
tion 205,  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a),  provides  that  the  Agency  may  acquire 
or  construct  facilities  and  other  property  for 
the  transportation  of  persons  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region,  and  that  the  Agency 
may  contribute  funds  to  government  agen- 
cies for  limited  acquisition  of  rights-of-way 
for,  and  construction  of  arterial  highway 
facilities.  If  such  contributions  are  deemed 
necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives 
of  the  act.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  au- 
thority to  make  contributions  may  be  used 
to  provide  funds  for  construction  of  short 
essential  connecting  links  In  road  systems, 
acquisition  of  median  strips,  and  the  like, 
which  would  be  needed  mainly  for  transit 
operations.  The  broad  authority  to  acquire 
or  construct  facilities  provided  in  this  para- 
graph would  be  limited  by  the  need  to  secure 
approval  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  for 
the  establishment  of  facilities  in  those 
States  as  provided  In  subsections  (d>  and 
(e)  of  section  204.  The  broad  authority 
would  also  be  limited  by  the  proviso  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
205  that  the  Agency  shall  not  acquire  the 
fatuities  or  other  property  of  private  transit 
enterprises,  operate  buses  or  similar  motor 
vehicles,  or  make  agreements  for  the  opera- 
tion of  buses  in  competition  with  existing 
tri:;.'^;-.  Companies  Paragraph  (2).  other- 
wise, authorizes  the  Agency  to  operate  its 
faculties  or  enter  In  agreements  with  public 
or  private  establishments  for  their  operation 


or  use.  Such  operations  are  not  to  be  un- 
dertaken until  Congress  has  provided  by  leg- 
islation for  labor  relations  of  the  agency. 
(Floor  amendment.)  Paragraph  (3)  re- 
quires the  Agency  to  encotirage  expansion  of 
pi-lvate  transit  services. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  author- 
izes the  Agency  to  lease  its  space  or  property 
and  contract  for  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  service  facilities  (such  as  cafe- 
terias or  shops  at  terminals)  which  will.  In 
turn,  encourage  use  of  Agency  transit  facili- 
ties. The  rentals,  fees,  and  other  charges 
on  such  leases  and  contracts  are  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  lessees  and  contractees 
from  having  an  undue  competitive  advan- 
tage in  the  region.  Lessees  and  contractees 
would  also  be  required  to  comply  with  State 
and  local  building  and  zoning  laws  and  reg- 
ulations (including  those  of  the  District  of 
Columbia). 

Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  provides 
necessary  general  authority  for  the  Agency 
to  enter  into  contracts  and  other  transac- 
tions with  public  and  private  establishments 
and  other  persons.  Paragraph  (6)  author- 
izes the  Agency  to  sell  or  lease  advertising 
space  or  contract  for  disposal  and  use  of 
such  space,  provided  the  lessees  and  con- 
tractees comply  with  applicable  zoning  and 
advertising  laws  and  regulations.  Para- 
graph (7)  requires  the  Agency  to  cooperate 
with  other  Government  agencies  to  coordi- 
nate development  of  arterial  highway  and 
transit  facilities.  While  the  Agency  would 
have  no  authority  or  responsibility  for 
arterial  highway  development,  the  language 
would  permit  maximum,  mutually  beneficial 
Integration  of  highway  and  transit  facilities. 
To  assist  in  coordinating  transit  and  high- 
way development  In  the  region,  paragraph 
(7)  provides  for  Government  agencies  to 
submit  plans  for  arterial  highways  In  the 
National  Capital  region  to  the  Agency  for 
review.  This  paragraph  further  requires 
the  Agency  to  cooperate  and,  where  possi- 
ble, develop  Joint  plans  with  other  planning 
agencies  and  transportation  regulation 
agencies  in  the  National  Capital  region, 
especially  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  which  would  be  estab- 
lished under  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  transit  regulation  compact,  approved  by 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  now  pending 
congressional  approval. 

Paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  of  subsection  (a) 
authorize  the  Agency  to  make  proposals  for 
regulating  the  flow  of  traffic  in  the  National 
Capital  region  and  to  study  all  phases  of 
transportation  Including  transit  vehicle  re- 
search and  fiscal  research.  Authority  to  reg- 
ulate the  flow  of  trafBc  would  remain  vested 
in  existing  agencies. 

Paragraphs  (10)  and  (11)  of  subsecUon  (a) 
authorize  the  Agency  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  its  personnel,  require  bonds, 
and^ employ  experts  and  consultants  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  the  usual  rates  for  similar 
services.  The  laws  generally  applicable  to 
the  Federal  competitive  civil  service  woiUd 
apply  to  Agency  personnel.  The  Administra- 
tor is  further  authorized  to  place  five  Agency 
positions  in  grades  16,  17.  or  18  of  the  general 
schedule  pursuant  to  provisions  of  section 
505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (5  U  S  C.  1105).  and  such  positions 
are  to  be  In  addition  to  the  number  author- 
ized to  be  placed  in  such  grades  by  that 
section. 

Paragraph  (12)  of  subsection  (a)  contains 
necessary  general  language  authorizing  the 
Agency  to  make  expenditures  from  funds 
which  may  be  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Paragraph  (13)  of  subsection  (a)  author- 
izes the  Agency  to  designate  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  design  and  build  its  facilities  within  the 
District. 


Paragraph  14  of  subsection  (a)  provides 
that  the  Agency.  Its  property.  Income,  and 
transactions  are  exempted  from  taxation,  li- 
censes, and  fees,  but  that  this  exemption 
does  not  extend  to  the  Agency's  contractors. 
lessees,  and  others  with  whom  It  does 
business. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  205  provides 
standard  language  authorizing  other  Federal 
and  District  of  Columbia  agencies  to  enter 
into  any  authorized  agreements  with  the 
Agency.  Subsection  (c)  makes  condemna- 
tion actions  and  land  acquisitions  by  the 
Agency  subject  to  certain  general  laws  gov- 
erning Federal  agencies  Cited  are  sections 
355  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (40  US  C.  256 » 
concerning  title  searches  and  validity  of 
titles,  the  act  of  March  1.  1929,  as  amended, 
the  act  of  August  1,  1888,  as  amended  (40 
use.  257).  and  the  act  of  Fetwuary  26. 
1931  (40  use.  258).  which  vest  in  the 
Attorney  General  the  function  of  initiating 
condemnation  proceedings  for  Federal  agen- 
cies. It  Is  provided  that  no  action  In  con- 
demnation shall  be  undertaken  in  behalf  of 
the  Agency  until  a  reasonable  effort  has  been 
made  to  negotiate  with  the  owner  of  the 
property. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  205  contains  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
Agency. 

TrTLE   m AOTHOIUZATION    rOR   NXOOTIAnON   OF 

INTDISTATK   COMPACT 

Interstate  Proprietary  Agency 
Section  401.  In  subsection  (a)  gives  to 
Maryland.  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  "Co- 
lumbia, the  consent  of  Congress  to  their  ne- 
gotiating a  compact  to  establish  an  agency 
to  provide  transp>ortatlon  facilities  and  per- 
form other  regional  functions.  Such  agency 
would  take  over  the  functions  of  the  Agency 
established  in  this  act.  The  compact  would 
become  effective  uF>on  approval  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  the  Congress.  Subsection 
(b)  requires  the  President  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress recommendations  for  transferring  the 
Agency's  assets  and  liabilities  to  the  Inter- 
state agency  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
interstate  compact  has  been  approved  by 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Subsection  (c)  re- 
quires the  President  to  appoint  a  Federal  rep- 
resentative to  the  compcurt  negotiations,  and 
such  representative,  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (d),  if  not  otherwise  federally  em- 
ployed, would  receive  comper.5,ation  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  the  per  diem  equivalent 
of  the  maximum  rate  for  grade  18  of  the 
general  schedule  under  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U  3  C.  1113(b)). 
together  with  travel  expenses  authorized  for 
experts  and  consultants  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  37b-2).  Subsection  (e) 
provides  that  the  Federal  representatives  be 
provided  with  necessary  space,  engineering, 
and  administrative  aid.  and  subsection  (f) 
provides  that  his  compensation  be  paid  from 
the  White  House  Office  appropriation  for  sal- 
aries and  that  other  expenses  under  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e)  be  p>ald  from  current 
appropriations  selected  by  the  heads  of  agen- 
cies designated  by  the  President  to  pay 
such  expenses. 

Subsection  (g)  of  section  401  authorizes 
the  Agency  to  cooperate  with  comp>act  repre- 
sentatives and  to  furnish  information  to 
them   to   the  extent  permitted   by   law. 

Separability 

Section  402  provides  a  standard  separabil- 
ity clause. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  estimated 
costs  of  the  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Agency  as  compiled  from  the  evi- 
dence that  was  brought  before  the  Joint 
committee. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Estimated   Costs   of   the   National    Capital 
Transportation  Agenct 

Operating  expenses,'  $500,000  per  year. 

Costs  of  land  acquisition  during  first  year 
or  18  months  (for  the  most  urgently  needed 
transit  rights-of-way  in  conjunction  with 
new  freeways).  $1  million  to  tl.600.0o0. 

Costs  during  first  3  years  (mainly  acquisi- 
tion ul  transit  right-of-way  In  conjunction 
with  freeways).  $20  million  to  $25  million. 

Costs  of  construction  of  all   facilities  for 
express  buses  on  freeways,  plus  first  workable 
sepment   of   subway   svstem    (first   8  years) 
$266  million. 

Costs  of  entire  system  recommended  by 
planning  commissions.  $600  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  House  bill. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
bill  is  put  to  a  vote  on  final  passage,  may 
I  express  my  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the 
members  of  the  joint  committee,  the  di.s- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
BeallI.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  I.  and  the  equally 
distinguished  Members  in  the  other 
body.  Representatives  McMillan,  Bpoy- 
HiLL,  and  Smith,  who  attended  these 
hearings  quite  regularly.  They  have 
worked  in  unison  in  bringing  forth  a 
bill  which,  properly  implentcnted.  will  go 
a  long,  long  way  in  working  out  the 
complex  transportation  problems  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

I  likewise  would  pay  special  tribute  to 
Mr.  Frederick  Gutheim,  staff  director, 
who  has  labored  so  faithfully  over  the 
last  2  yeai-s  in  attempting  to  work  out  a 
myriad  of  metropolitan  problems,  and 
his  able  assistant,  Mr.  Harry  Bain,  and 
their  able  assistant,  Mrs.  Betty  Kraus. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beali.1. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr  President.  I  simply 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
and  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  who 
has  worked  so  hard  for  more  than  2 
years  on  this  subject.  I  also  wish  to 
commend  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  joint  committee,  and  the 
staff,  but  particularly  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  who  has  worked  so  diligently, 
and  without  cease,  for  more  than  2  years, 
on  this  proposed  legislation. 

This  bill  does  not  do  all  we  would  like 
it  to  do.  I  am  glad  to  see  we  have  had 
an  amendment  adopted  affecting  labor, 
the  personnel  who  may  be  employed  if 
and  when  the  transit  facilities  are  built. 
When  the  bill  gees  to  conference.  I  be- 
lieve a  bill  acceptable  to  all  of  u.s  will  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  House  bill 
11135. 

The  bill  <H.R.  11135)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  motion  was  agre^  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Beall  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
1703,  Senate  bill  3193,  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


'  Administrative  expenses,  preparation  of 
transit  development  program,  route  location 
studies,  preliminary  engineering  and  design 
work,  analysis  of  costs  and  revenues. 


SUBMISSION  OF  REPORTS  BY  RAIL- 
ROADS WITH  RESPECT  TO  CER- 
TAIN ACCIDENTS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1606.  Senate 
bill  1964.  the  railroad  accident  reporting 
bill,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
1964)  to  amend  the  act  requiring  cer- 
tain common  carriers  by  railroad  to 
make  reports  to  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  with  respect  to  certain  acci- 
dents in  order  to  clarify  the  requirements 
of  such  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce with  amendments. 


RECENT     STRIKE     AT     STACKPOLE 
CARBON    CO.,    ST,   MARYS,   PA. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  statement 
about  a  recent  strike  at  the  Stackpole 
Carboi^  Co.  in  St.  Marys.  Pa.,  made  in 
the  course  of  certain  remarks  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTl  on  May  26.  1960,  appearing  at 
page  11141  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Local  502  of  the  International  Union 
of  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Work- 
ers hold  collective-bargaining  rights  at 
the  Stackpole  Carbon  Co.  in  St.  Marys. 
Mr.  Al  Hartnett,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  lUE  contends  that  the  facts  set  forth 
in  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt]  are  incor- 
rect. 

Accordingly,  I  asked  Mr.  Hartnett  to 
prepare  a  statement  describing  his  ver- 
sion of  the  true  situation  involved  in  the 
St.  Marys  strike.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  in  behalf  of  the 
lUE  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  My  of- 
fice has.  of  course,  advised  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt  1  of  my 
intention  to  place  the  statement  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  request. 
Apparently  it  was  in  response  to  a  state- 


ment made  by  my  colleague.     Has  my 
colleague  I  Mr.  Mundt)  been  notified? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt]  has  been 
notified  of  my  intention  to  place  the 
statement  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Al  Hartnett.  Secretart- 
Theasurer  of  the  International  Union  of 
Electrical.  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers 
The  strike  to  which  Senator  Mvndt  re- 
ferred was  at  the  Stackpole  Carbon  Co.  In 
St  Marys.  Pa.,  where  our  local  502  holds 
collective  bargaining  rights.  Senator  Mundt 
claims  that  the  strike  of  3'2-month  duration 
was  ordered  without  the  benefit  "of  a  secret 
boUot  authorization  of  the  workers  who  were 
affected."  In  this  he  is  wrong.  A  secret 
ballot  election  among  the  union  members 
on  the  question  of  strike  or  no  strike  took 
place  at  the  St.  Marys  public  high  school  at 
a  special  meeting  of  the  local  union  attended 
by  625  of  Its  members  at  7:30  p.m.  on  the 
evening  of  Januarj-  26,  1960. 

The  result  of  the  balloting  conducted  in 
secret,  I  emphasize.  wr.s  485  for  a  strike,  89 
against,  with  2  voided  ballots.  The  election 
was  witnessed  by  a  member  of  our  interna- 
tional executive  board.  It  was  conducted  in 
an  orderly  manner  with  the  members  ap- 
proaching the  balloting  station  from  one  side 
of  the  hall  and  passing  out  through  the 
other.  Their  ballots  were  cast  after  a  last 
offer  of  the  employer  was  reported. 

Senator  Mundt  was  further  quoted  in  the 
CoNcHEssioNAL  RECORD  as  Saying:  "On  Sun- 
d;'y.  May  15.  the  balloting  v.as  held  In  the 
local  school  building  (and  here  he  speaks  of 
the  strike  termination  balloting)  with  the 
result  that  the  workers  voted  by  a  ratio  of 
2  to  1  to  accept  the  employer's  last  olTer  and 
return  to  work." 

Here  again  Senator  Mundt  Is  in  error  un- 
less he  means  the  last  improved  offer  made 
by  the  company  because  of  the  existence  of 
the  strike,  was  voted  uix)n. 

The  facts  are  that  several  Important 
changes  were  made  In  the  employer's  offer  as 
a  result  of  the  strike  The  wage  Increase 
for  1960  was  Increased  from  5  cents  an  hour 
to  8  cents  an  hour.  Instead  of  2  cents  an 
hour  for  the  elimination  of  Inequities.  3 
percent  additional  Increase  was  provided  to 
relieve  inequities  on  Jobs  where  they  ex- 
isted. The  contract  expiration  date  was 
changed  from  January  31  (5  days  after  the 
strike  vote  was  taken)  to  March  21.  1963 
If  Senator  Mundt  has  experienced  north- 
western Pennsylvania  winters,  he  will  ap- 
preciate the  significance  In  the  change  of  the 
contract  expiration  date  from  January  31 
to  March  21.  The  weatlier  grows  warmer  In 
March  and  makes  more  comfortable  the 
democratic  right  to  picket  In  the  event  the 
employer  persists  In  his  reluctance  to  enter 
Into  a  fair  and  equitable  agreement  with 
the  union  and  Its  members. 

Another  very  Imjxjrtant  ch.inge  was  made 
in  the  agreement  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 
The  Stackpole  Carbon  Co  has  been  of  the 
habit — in  confUct  with  generally  accepted 
collective  bargaining  principles — of  having 
supervisors  do  work  which  results  In  the 
layoff  of  production  and  maintenance  em- 
ployees. Three  pages  of  new  rules  or  limita- 
tions governing  this  type  of  activity  were 
arrived  at  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 

Our  pension  agreement  with  this  company 
was  not  due  to  expire  until  February  of  1961. 
The  company  insisted  on  disregarding  the 
terms  of  that  agreement  and  wanted  to  com- 
bine next   year's   pension  negotiations   with 
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other  collective  bargalixlng  negotiations 
properly  scheduled  to  take  place  In  this  year 
and  In  that.  too.  they  were  frustrated  as  a 
resul",  -f  th"  properly  called  strike  decided 
unon  by  i  =;e<Tet  ballot  of  the  members  of 
Local  503.  lUE  KFI^CIO 

Finally,  I  cannot  accept  Senator  Mundt's 
proposal  that  nonmembers  of  a  union  be  per- 
muted to  participate  in  decisions  of  the 
union  and  this  would  be  one  of  the  effects 
of  his  proposed  legislation. 

He  suggests  that  this  kind  of  a  ballot 
would  In  no  way  differ  from  those  involved 
in  the  selection  of  bargaining  representa- 
tives, authorization  of  union  shop  contracts, 
or  emergency  strike  situations.  That  this 
is  manifestly  untrue  must  be  obvious  to  Mr. 
MtNDT.  He  deals  here  with  the  internal  op- 
erations of  a  union — an  organization  already 
In  existence — not  one  whose  right  to  exist 
is  In  question,  as  Is  the  case  In  a  certifica- 
tion election;  or  one  whose  right  to  have  a 
union  shop  collective  bargaining  agreement 
Is  questioned;  nor  does  he  deal  here  with 
an  emergency  strike  situation  such  as  that 
contemplated  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  as  It  sets  up  balloting  p.-ocedures. 

In  conclusion.  I  think  I  need  hardly  point 
out  to  you  that  ItTE  has  a  proud  record  for 
democracy  and  militancy  and  for  safeguard- 
ing the  rights  of  its  members. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Ml-.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  the  able  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia desires  to  present  a  conference  re- 
port on  which  he  wishes  the  Senate  to 
act.  However,  the  bill  I  shall  present 
will  require  only  a  few  moments  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate,  if  the  Senate  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  permit  action  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  able  Senator  from  Nevada 
FMr.  Cannon]  may  present  a  bill,  which 
he  desired  to  do  a  moment  ago.  which 
somehow  got  lo.st  in  the  shuffle. 


DEFINITION  OP  TOTAL  COMMIS- 
Sro.NED  SERVICE  OP  CERTAIN 
OFT^CERS  OP  THE  NAV.\L  SERVICE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
busmess  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H  R.  12415. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
12415)  to  amend  section  6387(b>  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
definition  of  total  commissioned  service 
of  certain  officers  of  the  naval  service 

Ti.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
is  identical  to  S.  3734  Calendar  No.  1746. 

The  House  bill  corrects  a  technical 
error  contained  in  the  Navy  'hump"  leg- 
islation enacted  last  year  in  the  Con- 
grresB.  This  error  relates  to  the  defini- 
tion of  total  years  of  service.  The  House 
bill  restores  to  this  definition  the  same 
meaning  it  had  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  "hump"  law 

The  executive  branch  is  highly  desir- 
ous of  having  this  bill  passed  immedi- 
ately, since  it  should  be  signed  mto  law 


prior  to  Ju:.e  so.  \i.;;.La  is  I'.t-xt.  ITiu:  - 
day  Ochtrwtse.  s<,>me  of  trie  orRcT'- 
schedLueci  to  be  retired  uiider  the 
homp"  legislation  on  June  30  of  this 
year  cannot  be  retired  on  this  date  and 
one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  basic 
legislation  cannot  be  carried  out. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  H.R.  12415. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  readmg  and  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'H.R.  12415)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  S.  3734  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  S.  3734  will  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 


SLTBMISSION  OF  REPORTS  BY  RAIL- 
ROADS WITH  RESPECT  TO  CER- 
TAIN ACCIDENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1964)  to  amend  the  act 
requiring  certain  common  carriers  by 
railroad  to  make  reports  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  respect  to 
certain  accidents  in  order  to  clarify  the 
requirements  of  such  act. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President. 
Calendar  No.  1606.  S.  1964,  is  a  bill 
which  would  require  the  railroads  to 
make  reports  of  accidents  with  respect 
to  injuries  to  their  employees  and  to 
their  pa.ssengers.  and  with  respect  to 
damage  to  property,  in  more  nearly  the 
same  fashion  and  same  manner  re- 
quired today  of  the  airlines  and  motor 
bus  companies. 

Thus  far  the  law  has  required,  when 
there  have  been  accidents,  unless  the  in- 
jured person  was  unable  to  work  for 
some  72  hours,  the  railroad  company  was 
not  required  to  make  any  report  of  the 
accident.  For  many  years  the  compet- 
ing transportation  services  have  felt  the 
railroads  should  be  brought  more  in  line 
with  the  requirements  under  which  they 
operate. 

As  a  result  of  this  particular  argu- 
ment the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
TransF>ortation  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  held 
hearings,  listened  to  both  sides,  and  re- 
quested recommendations  from  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

As  a  result  of  those  rather  lengthy 
hearings  we  finally  evolved  that  which 
we  like  to  refer  to  as  a  sort  of  compro- 
m.ise  measur?.  It  was  our  judgment  that 
the  best  way  to  resolve  the  problem  was 
to  require  the  railroads  to  make  reports 
in  regard  to  accidents  involving  Injury 
to  the  employee  or  to  the  passenger,  and 
even  accidents  involving  damage  to  phys- 
ical property,  when  the  person  was  in- 
capacitated for  24  hours  or  more.  In 
such  accidents  it  would  be  necessary  to 
file  the  report  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  very  able  Senator  from  Kansas 
fMr.  ScHOEPPELl.  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  I  believe  made  the  rec- 
ommendation in  regard  to  the  limitation 
of  24  hours.  In  any  event,  the  subcom- 
mittee adopted  it.  It  was  finally 
adopted  by  the  full  committee,  I  believe 


Uithout  a  dissenting  vote.  It  is  our 
judgment  that  the  Senate  would  be  wise 
to  adopt  the  proposal. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  able  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  has  had  very  much 
to  do  with  this  measure  as  chairman  of 
the  important  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  the  Senator. 

I  know  the  discussions  which  take 
place  at  the  time  bills  and  amendments 
are  before  the  Senate  for  consideration 
provide  some  guidelines  as  to  interpre- 
tation of  any  law  which  Is  passed.  In 
that  spirit  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  few  questions. 

First,  what  types  of  accidents  will 
have  to  be  reported  to  the  ICC  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  An  accident  to  a 
person,  when  the  person  is  either  an  em- 
ployee or  a  passenger,  if  the  employee 
is  away  from  work  for  a  period  of  24 
hours  and  unable  to  do  his  job.  or  if  the 
passenger  is  laid  up  for  a  period  of  24 
hours  and  is  not  able  to  do  his  job  or  is 
confined  to  his  home  unable  to  work,  on 
doctor's  orders.  Any  accident  involving 
a  personal  injury  for  a  period  of  24  hours 
would  have  to  he  reported. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  regarding 
reports  which  must  be  made  of  accidents 
involving  nonoperating  personnel  em- 
ployed by  other  industries. 

Must  reports  be  made  of  accidents  in- 
volving nonoperating  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  airline  industry? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  "Yes,"  although  the  laws  are 
not  necsesarily  uniform.  Today  all  of 
the  major  industries  are  required  to 
make  reports  on  accidents  to  the  appro- 
priate agency  which  regulates  the  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Reports  must  be 
made  of  accidents  involving  nonoperat- 
ing personnel  employed  by  the  trucking 
industry? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  And  the  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  maritime  and 
water  carrier  industry? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  And  that  Is  also 
true  with  regard  to  the  interstate  bus 
industry? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  If  the  Senator  will 
indulge  me  for  a  moment  or  two.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  the  commit- 
tee desired  that  this  proposed  legislation 
should  become  a  means  for  aiding 
lawyers  in  preparation  of  injury  cases 
for  trial.  I  am  hopeful  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  ICC  will  provide  some 
means  of  keeping  the  information  re- 
ported to  them  on  a  restricted  basis, 
which  will  be  for  their  own  administra- 
tive use.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
public  need  for  disclosure  of  the  names 
of  employees  who  may  have  been  in- 
volved in  any  accident,  whether  It  be  a 
major  one  or  a  trivial  accident. 
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In  other  words,  as  the  phrase  Is  used 
quite  often,  we  do  not  wish  to  have 
"ambulance  chasing"  result.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  concur  with  me 
on  that? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  concur  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  Actually,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rules 
now  provide  that  the  names  are  not  to 
be  released.  The  Commission  releases 
only  the  numbers  of  accidents,  but  does 
not  release  the  names  of  the  persons 
involved. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission — and  cer- 
tainly based  upon  the  legislative  record 
we  are  making— will  be  informed  it  is 
the  will  of  the  Congress  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  continue 
to  follow  the  practice  of  not  revealing 
the  names  of  individual  persons  involved 
in  accidents. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comments. 

I  have  one  further  and  final  state- 
ment which  I  desire  to  make. 

The  committee,  as  I  understand  it, 
has  recommended  that  the  ICC  have 
broad  power  to  promulgate  and  pre- 
scribe a  method  and  the  form  of  making 
reports.  Can  the  Senator  assure  me 
that  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
the  railroads  of  this  country  will  not  be 
burdened  with  filing  unnecessary  re- 
ports on  trivial  personal  injury  accidents 
and  on  accidents  involving  minor  prop- 
erty damage  to  railroad  property? 

Does  the  Senator  concur  with  me  that 
there  is  no  desire  to  cause  an  undue  bur- 
den in  regard  to  reports  to  be  filed? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  again  concur 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Obviously,  the  bill  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  burden  on  anyone.  If  that  were  the 
only  pui-pose  of  the  legislation,  it  should 
not  be  pa.ssed.  I  agree  with  the  able 
^  Senator  from  Kansas  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  formulating 
Its  regulations  under  the  authority 
granted  in  the  bill,  should  not  promul- 
gate regulations  on  unimp>ortant  or 
trivial  matters  which  are  irksome  or 
burdensome  to  the  carriers. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  We  have  received  in- 
formation that  the  railroads  were  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  but  that  railroad  labor 
favored  it.  Of  course,  that  is  not  un- 
usual in  respect  of  legislation. 

However.  I  note  that  the  ICC,  accord- 
ing to  its  letter  of  June  24.  1959.  which 
is  contained  in  the  committee  report,  is 
opposed  to  the  bill  also.  Has  anything 
been  done  to  meet  the  objections  which 
were  raised  by  the  ICC  in  respect  to  this 
bill? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  ICC  objected 
to  the  fact  that  the  bill  originally  re- 
auired  the  railroads  to  have  filed  with 
them  a  report  on  any  accident  without 
any  limitations  whatsoever.  That  pro- 
vision, of  course,  has  been  changed  to 
provide  now  that  reports  will  be  re- 
quired only  when  the  people  injured  can- 
not perform  their  regular  work  for  24 
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hours.  So  I  think  essentially  such  pro- 
vision takes  care  of  the  primary  objec- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Actually,  the  ICC  was,  in  point  of  fact. 
not  completely  desirous  of  taking  on  the 
job  which  would  result  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation,  be- 
cause, as  I  said,  they  would  be  required 
to  Increase  their  personnel,  and  they 
would  require  additional  space  in  which 
to  store  the  accident  rer>orts,  should 
they  become  numerous.  But  a  some- 
what similar  reporting  requirement 
exists  with  respect  to  motor  carriers, 
and  so  all  that  is  prop>osed  is  to  make 
the  procedure  more  nearly  uniform  as 
between  the  railroads  and  the  motor 
carriers,  insofar  as  the  ICC  is  concerned. 
Mr.  JA'VITS.  Have  either  the  ICC  or 
the  railroads  changed  their  position 
about  the  bill  in  view  of  the  more  lim- 
ited character  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  the  ICC 
has  changed  its  position  about  it.  I  do 
not  believe  the  railroads  have. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Can  the  Senator  state 
in  a  word  why  he  wishes  the  bill  to  pass 
nonetheless? 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  think  it  needs  to 
be  passed,  because  we  need  to  bring 
about  equity  and  balance  and  similar 
treatment  with  respect  to  other  industry 
and  competing  modes  of  transportation. 
Members  of  the  airline  and  motorbus 
industries  are  in  varying  degrees  re- 
quired to  make  accident  repKjrts  of  this 
tyF>e  now.  We  think  there  is  no  sound 
reason  for  saying  that  the  railroads 
should  not  also  make  the  same  kind  of 
report^. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Florida  give  us  one  further  assurance. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida  well 
enough  to  have  great  faith  in  his  recom- 
mendation. The  Senator  recommends 
to  the  Senate  that  this  is  a  fair  thing  to 
do.  I  would  just  like  to  suggest  that  the 
Senator  put  on  record  the  fact  that  if 
the  fears  of  the  railroads — that  this  bill 
may  cause  really  an  onerous  and  difficult 
burden — prove  to  be  well  founded,  the 
Senator  will  have  an  open  mind  and  be 
ready  to  serve  the  interest  of  undoing 
the  requirement  if  it  turns  out  to  be 
wrong. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  £0  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "(1)  by  insert-' 
ing  'any'  before  'injury',  and  (2;  by 
striking  out  'under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  said 
Commission'."  and  insert  "to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general 
manager,  superintendent,  or  other  prop- 
er officer  of  every  common  carrier  en- 
gaged in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
by  railroad  to  make  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  at  its  office  in 


Washington,    District    of    Columbia     a 
monthly  report,  under  oath,  of  all  colli- 
sions,  derailments,   or   other   accidents 
resulting  in  death  or  injury  to  any  person 
sufficient   to    incapacitate   such*  person 
from  performing   his  regular   work  for 
24  hours  or  more,  or  damage  to  equip- 
ment or  roadbed  arising  from  the  opera- 
tion of  such  railroad,  which  report  shall 
state  the  nature  and  causes  thereof  and 
the  circumstances  connected  therewith- 
Provided,   That   hereafter   all   said  car- 
riers shall    be   relieved   from   the   duty 
of  reporting  accidents  in  their  annual 
financial   and    operating    reports   made 
to  the  Commission.'";  on  page  2.  hnt 
22.  after  the  word  "reports",  to  strike 
out   "required   in   this  Act "   and   insert 
"hereinbefore  provided";  in  line  24.  after 
the  word  "Act",  to  strike  out  the  comma 
and  "but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to";  in  line  25.  after  the  amend- 
ment just  above  stated,  to  insert  a  colon 
and  'Provided  however.  That  this  shall 
not";  on  page  3.  line  1.  after  the  word 
'way",  to  strike  out  "such":  in  the  same 
hne.  after  the  word  "reports",  to  insert 
"required  under  this  Act";  in  line  3  after 
the  word  "in  ",  to  strike  out  "any"-  and  in 
line  4.  after  the  word  "railroad",  to  insert 
"as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  Act"-  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

B-  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Anierica  in  Congress  assembled  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  4 
requiring  common  carriers  engaged  In  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  to  make  full 
reports  of  all  accidents  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  authorizing  in- 
vestigations theiaof  by  said  Commission- 
approved  May  6,  1910  (45  U.S.C.  sec  38). 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  man- 
ager, superintendent,  or  other  proper  officer 
of  every  common  carrier  engaged  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  by  railroad  to 
make  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, nt  its  office  In  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia,  a  monthly  report,  under  oath,  of 
all  collisions,  derailments,  or  other  accldente 
resulting  in  death  or  injury  to  any  person 
sufficient  to  incapacitate  such  person  from 
performing  his  regular  work  for  24  hours  or 
more,  or  damage  to  equipment  or  roadbed 
arising  from  the  operation  of  such  railroad, 
which  rep>ort  shall  state  the  nature  and 
causes  thereof  and  the  circumstances  con- 
nected therewith:  Proiided,  That  hereafter 
all  said  carriers  shall  be  relieved  from  the 
duty  of  reporting  accidents  in  their  annual 
financial  and  operating  reports  made  to  the 
Commission." 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  such  Act  of  May  6, 
1910,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec.  5.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  and  such  forms  for  m.-^klng 
the  reports  hereinbefore  provided  as  are  nec- 
essary to  implement  and  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That 
this  shall  not  authorize  the  Commission  to 
limit  In  any  way  reports  required  under 
this  Act  of  all  collisions,  derailments,  or 
other  accidents  resulting  In  injury  to  per- 
sons, equipment,  or  roadbed  arising  from 
the  operation  of  such  railroad  as  provided 
In  section  1  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  such  Act  of  May  6. 
1910,  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(ai" 
after  •Sec.  7.".  and  (2)  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  phrase  'arising  from  the  oper- 
ation of  such  railroad',  as  used  In  this  Act. 
shall  Include  all  activities  of  the  railroad 
which  are  related  to  the  performance  of  its 
transportation  business." 
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The  PRESIDING  OFPTCKR  Th^  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  propostxl,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  b:II    'S     1964'    was  ordered   to  bp 


engrossed  fnr  a  third  r-eaclir-g. 
third   time,   and  passed. 


read 


he 


PUBLIC    DEBT    AND   TAX    RATE    P:X- 
TFJ^SION    ACT   OP    I960— CONFKR- 

I  ENCE  r:-:port 

Mr.  BYRD  or  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  re;x)rt  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  tne  disagreeing  votes 
0^  the  two  Housea  on  the  amendments 

cr  the  Sem^  to  ttw  bui  (H.r.  12381)  to 

Increase  for  a  1-year  period  the  public 
debt  limit  S£t  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
I  The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  s?e  Hou.se  pro- 
ceedings of  June  27.  1&60,  p.  14542.  Con- 
GKESsioN.^L  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
df  r.t,  I  au><2:est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

r;ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cir:  ."C  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
ao-s  in  the  chain.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
readmg  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  fH.R.  11646)  to 
amend  the  act  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  collect  and  pub- 
lish statistics  of  the  grade  and  staple 
laigth  of  cotton,  as  amended,  by  defin- 
ing certain  offenses  in  connection  with 
the  sampling  of  cotton  for  classifica- 
tion and  providing  a  penalty  pro\-ision. 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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ENROLLED   BIIXS   SIGNED 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
foliowmg  enrolled  biiis.  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

H.R  8T86.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
14.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  re- 
serve commissioned  officers  of  the  Armed 
Farces; 

H.R  8226.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monument 
In  the  State  of  Florida; 


HP.  i<  i22  .^a  a^  to  ni.ikp  ^Hiin.iueut  the 
e.xistlr.g  susponslon  of  duties  on  certain 
coarse  wo.;, 

HR  98<I2.  An  act  to  continue  for  1  years 
tne  existing  .suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
latbes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for 
shoe  last  flnlshlng.  and  to  extend  suspension 
lT  duty  on  imports  of  casein;  anfi 

H  R  9P.81  Kii  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
t;.e  e.x..-i  ;;  :  .-< visions  of  law  relating  to  the 
Iree  laiporiatiun  of  personal  and  household 
effects  brought  Into  the  United  States  under 
Government  orders. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  Its  meetintj  the  majority  policy 
r  mrr.  ttee  cleared  for  scheduling  the  fol- 
i  w:n„'  measures  still  remaining  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  I  should  like  to  list 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the 
information  of  all  Senators  if  they  should 
have  any  reason  for  wishing  to  read  the 
reports  on  them  or  discussing  them  with 
the  minority  leader  or  with  the  majority 
leader  concerning  the  times  they  will  be 
scheduled,  and  so  forth: 

Calendar  No.  1581.  S.  1868.  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  credit  hfe  insur- 
ance and  credit  accident  and  health  in- 
surance in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Calendar  No  1607,  H.R.  4601.  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  1.  1954.  in  order 
to  limit  to  cases  involving  the  national 
security  the  prohibition  on  pajmient  of 
annuities  and  retired  pay  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  to  clarify 
the  application  and  operation  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  1610,  H.R.  10596.  to 
change  the  method  of  payment  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  or  territorial  homes  for 
the  support  of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  marines  of  the  United 
States. 

Calendar  No.  1654.  S.  2917.  to  establish 
a  price  support  level  for  milk  and  butter- 
fat. 

Calendar  No.  1671.  S.  3421.  to  amend 
the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act. 

Calendar  No.  1675,  S.  3650.  to  supple- 
ment and  amend  the  act  of  June  30. 
1948,  relating  to  the  Fort  Hall  Indian 
irrigation  project,  and  to  approve  an 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
issued  imder  the  act  of  June  22.  1936. 

Calendar  No.  1678.  H.R.  10,  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  voluntary  pen- 
sion plans  by  self-employed  individuals. 
Calendar  No.  1679,  H.R.  9662.  to  make 
technical  revisions  in  the  Income  tax  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  estates,  trusts,  partners 
and  partnerships,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Calendar  No.  1681.  H.R.  5055.  to 
change  certain  restriction  on  the  use  of 
certain  real  property  heretofore  con- 
veyed to  the  city  of  St.  Augustine.  Fla  by 
the  United  States. 

Calendar  No.  1683.  S.  3483.  to  make 
the  antitrust  laws  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  applicable  to  the  organ- 
ized team  sport  of  baseball  and  to  limit 
the  applicability  of  such  laws  so  as  to 
exempt  certain  aspects  of  the  organized 
professional  team  sports  of  baseball 
footbaU.  basketball,  and  hockey,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Calendar  No  1684,  H.R.  3313.  to  amend 
section  200  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  certain  facts  by  a  dec- 
laration under  penalty  of  perjury  in  lieu 
of  an  {Lflidavit. 

Calendar  No  1689,  H  R.  9201.  to  vali- 
date certain  mining  claims  in  California 

Calendar  No.  1691.  S.  2709,  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  to 
the  city  of  Plandreau.  S.  Dak  .  any  in- 
terest remaining  in  the  United  States  to 
certain  property  which  it  conveyed  to 
such  city  by  the  act  of  August  21.  1916. 

Calendar  No.  1692.  S.  2914.  to  author- 
\2Jt  the  purchase  and  exchange  of  land 
and  interests  therein  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Natchez  Trace  Parkways. 

Calendar  No.  1693.  S.  3264.  to  abolish 
the  Arlington  Memorial  Amphitheater 
Commission. 

Calendar  No.  1694.  S.  3399.  to  authorize 
the  exchange  of  certain  pror>erty  within 
Shenandoah  National  Park,  in  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes 

Calendar  No.  1696.  H.R.  8740.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  leasing  of  oil  and  gas  inter- 
ests m  certain  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Calendar  No.  1697.  H.R.  9142.  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  for  land  heretofore 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  as  a  basis 
for  lien  selections  from  the  pubUc  do- 
main, and  for  other  pu.'TXJses. 

Calendar  No.  1698.  H.R.  11953.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  assessing  of  Indian  trust 
land.s  and  restricted  fee  patent  Indian 
lands  within  the  Lununi  Indian  diking 
project  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Calendar  No.  1699.  H.R.  3122.  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  a 
homestead  patent  to  th:  heirs  of  Frank 
L.  Wilhelm. 

Calendar  No.  1700.  S  3267.  to  amend 
the  act  of  October  17,  1940,  relating  to 
the  disposition  of  certain  public  lands 
in  Alaska. 

Calendar  No.  1701.  HR.  6597,  to  revise 
the  boundaries  of  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  and  provide  an  entrance  road 
or  roads  thereto  and  for  other  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  1702.  S.  2757.  to  supple- 
ment the  act  of  June  14.  1926.  as 
amended,  to  permit  any  State  to  acquire 
certain  public  lands  for  recreational  use. 
Calendar  No.  1705.  S.  3195.  to  exempt 
from  taxation  certain  property  of  the 
Army  Distaff  Foundation 

Calendar  No.  1706,  S.  3258.  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Act. 

Calendar  No.  1707.  S  3274.  to  permit 
certain  veterans  pursuing  courses  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  training  to  con- 
tinue in  pursuit  thereof  for  such  period 
as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  such 
courses. 

Calendar  No.  1708.  HJ^.  4306.  act  to 
provide  education  and  training  for  the 
children  of  veterans  dying  of  a  service- 
connected  disability  incurred  after  Jan- 
uary 31.  1955.  and  before  the  end  of  com- 
pulsory military  service. 

Calendar  No.  1709.  S.  3275.  to  extend, 
with  respect  to  World  War  II  veterans, 
the  guaranteed  loans  programs  under 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  February  1,  1965. 

Calendar  No.  1710.  HR.  7758.  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  oversea  ac- 
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tivities   of   Government   of    the   United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  1711.  8  3228.  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  part  II  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  which  authorize  cer- 
tain operations  within  a  State  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  by  motor  vehicle  engaged  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  if  State 
authorized. 

Calendar  No  1712.  S.  3416.  to  provide 
for  the  restoration  to  the  United  States 
of  amounts  expended  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  carrying  out  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1958. 

Calendar  No.  1713.  S.  2363,  to  provide 
for  more  effective  administration  of  pub- 
lic assistance  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 
to  make  certain  relatives  responsible  for 
support  of  needy  persons  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Calendar  No.  1714,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 397,  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  resettlement  of  certain 
refugees. 

Calendar  No.  1715,  H  R.  10021,  provid- 
ing a  uniform  law  for  the  transfer  of 
securities  to  and  by  fiduciaries  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Calendar  No.  1717.  S.  2806.  to  revise 
the  boundaries  of  the  Coronado  National 
Memorial  and  to  authorize  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  an  access  road 
thereto  In  the  State  of  Arizona  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  1718.  S.  3523.  to  desig- 
nate and  establish  that  portion  of  the 
Hawaii  National  Park  on  the  island  of 
Maul  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  as  the  Ha- 
Icakala  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Calendar  No.  1719.  H.R.  6179.  to  grant 

the    right,    title,    and    interest    of    the 

United  States  in  and  to  certain  lands  to 

the  city  of  Crawford,  Nebr. 

Calendar  No.  1720,  Senate  Re.solution 

329,  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Calendar  No.  1721.  Senate  Resolution 

330,  to  study  the  conditions  in  American 
Samoa. 

Calendar  No.  1722,  Senate  Resolution 
333,  to  print  additional  copies  of  the  re- 
port entitled  •'Documentation,  Indexing, 
and  Retrieval  of  Scientific  Information." 

Calendar  No.  1723.  Senate  Resolution 
335,  to  provide  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Calendar  No.  1724.  Senate  Resolution 
343,  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Thelma  Mar- 
guarette  Hedge. 

Calendar  No.  1725.  Senate  Resolution 
342.  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Leon  R.  De  Ville, 
Jr. 

Calendar  No.  1726.  Senate  Resolution 
341,  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Rosanne  Will- 
cox  Purvis. 

Calendar  No.  1727,  Senate  Resolution 
337,  to  print  a  certain  number  of  copies 
of  the  prayers  of  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate  for  the  85th  and  86th  Congresses. 

Calendar  No.  1728,  Senate  Resolution 
328,  amending  Senate  Resolution  244,  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  investigate 
certain  matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Calendar  No.  1729,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 176,  authorizing  the  preparation 
and  printing  of  a  supplement  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America 


AnnoUted,  as  published  in  1953  as  Sen- 
ate Document  170,   82d  Congress. 

Calendar  No.  1730.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  107,  to  print  for  Uie  use  of  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  copies  of 
certain  publications. 

Calendar  No.  1731.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  691,  authorizing  the  disposal 
of  certain  publications  now  stored  in  the 
folding  room  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Warehouse  of  the 
Senate. 

Calendar  No.  1732,  H.R.  7965.  to  amend 
section  612  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  authorize  outpatient  treatment 
incident  to  authorized  hospital  care  for 
certain  veterans. 

Calendar  No.  1733.  H.R.  9751,  for  the 
relief  of  Mrs.  IcUe  Helen  Hinman. 

Calendar  No.  1734,  H.R.  9541,  to 
amend  section  109<g)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949. 

Calendar  No.  1735,  Senate  Resolution 
344,  relating  to  pay  of  clerical  and  other 
assistants  as  affected  by  termination  of 
service  of  appointed  Senators. 

Calendar  No.  1737,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 152,  authorizing  the  creation  of  a 
commissioner  to  consider  and  formulate 
plans  for  the  construction  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  perma- 
nent memorial  to  the  memory  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

Calendar  No.  1739,  S.  2587,  to  require 
an  act  of  Congress  for  public  land  with- 
drawals in  excess  of  5,000  acres  in  the 
aggregate  for  any  project  or  facility  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Calendar  No.  1741,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 627.  to  authorize  appropriations  in- 
cident to  U.S.  participation  in  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property. 

Calendar  No.  1742,  S.  3558,  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  transfer  of  certain  Fed- 
eral property  to  the  Government  of 
American  Samoa. 

Calendar  No.  1743.  H.R.  8212,  to  amend 
Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  for  ordering  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Reserve  components 
to  active  duty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  1744.  S.  3733.  to  place 
Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
graduates  (Regulars)  in  a  status  com- 
parable with  U.S.  Naval  Academy  gradu- 
ates. 

Calendar  No.  1745.  H.R.  9702.  to  amend 
secUon  2771  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  certain  payments  of 
deceased  members  final  accounts  with- 
out the  necessity  of  settlement  by  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Calendar  No.  1747.  H.R.  5040.  to  anu  iid 
and  clarify  reemployment  provision.";  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act.  and  for  other  purposes 

Calendar  No.  1748,  H.R.  11787.  to  au- 
thorize a  continuation  of  flight  instruc- 
tion for  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  until  Autnist  1,   1964. 


MILITARY    CONSTRUCTION    AI  PRO- 
PRIATION  BILL,   1961 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr    Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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Senate  make  as  its  unfinished  business 
Calendar  No.  1754,  H.R.  12231. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LxGisLATiVE  Clehk  a  bill  (H.R. 
12231)  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  ANT)  TAX  RATE  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OP  1960— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  iH.R.  12381 1  to  in- 
crease for  a  1-year  period  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act  and  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  existing  corporate  normal 
lax  rate  and  certain  excise  tax  rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, earlier  today,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  called 
up  the  conference  report.  The  Senate 
has  been  delaj'ed  in  reaching  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  because  other 
bills  which  have  been  brought  up  took 
more  time  for  consideration  than  it  was 
expected  they  would  take,  Tlie  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  now  prepared  to  make 
his  statement. 

I  am  informed  that  some  Senators  do 
not  desire  to  have  a  yea -and -nay  vote 
on  the  conference  report  this  evening. 
I  am  prepared  to  ask  the  Senate  to  re- 
main in  session  until  late  this  evening  if 
there  is  any  possibihty  of  voting  on  the 
report.  As  I  said  earlier  today,  we  shall 
try  to  accommodate  as  many  Senators  as 
possible.  Some  of  them  are  unable  to 
be  prepared  to  vote  on  the  conference 
report  tonight. 

Unless  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  I  shall  ask  the 
Senate  to  remain  in  session  until  a  rea- 
sonable hour,  so  that  all  the  arguments 
which  Senators  believe  should  be  made 
may  be  made  this  evening.  The  Senate 
will  convene  early  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  ob- 
ject to  ha\ing  a  quorum  call,  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cartits-I  and  I  may  have  a  brief  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  have 
just  finished  a  quorum  call.  We  had  a 
quorum  call  which  we  finished  within 
the  last  minute.  It  has  not  been  a 
minute  since  it  was  concluded. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Very  well. 
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Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  12381  is  to 
increase  far  a  1-year  period  the  pubhc 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  to  extend 
for  1  vear  the  existing  corporate  normal 
tax  rate  and  certain  excise  tax  rates. 
The  Senate  accepted  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  in  this  respect,  but  added 
to  it  four  amendments.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees conferred  with  the  House  con- 
ferees on  the  four  amendments  added  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  1:  This  was  a  tech- 
nical amendment  adding  to  the  bill  a  new 
heading:  "Title  I— Miscellaneous  Pro- 
visions." The  House  conferees  receded 
on  this  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  2:  This  Senate 
amendment  repealed  the  4-percent  divi- 
dend credit  with  respect  to  dividends  re- 
ceived from  domestic  corporations.  The 
House  conferees  refused  to  accept  this 
amendment,  and  we  were  forced  to  re- 
cede in  order  to  secure  a  coriference 
a  '"--''ment 

Amendment  No.  3:  This  amendment 
added  a  new  section  302  to  the  bill,  re- 
lating to  the  disallowance  as  trade  or 
business  expenses  of  deductions  of  cer- 
tain expenditures  for  entertairmient, 
gifts,  and  club  dues.  The  House  con- 
ferees were  sympathetic  with  the  objec- 
tive of  the  amendment,  but  believed  that 
the  language  was  too  vague  and  far 
reaching  in  its  implications  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  intended.  For  that 
reason,  they  refused  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  in  its  present  form.  In  fact, 
most  of  thf»  argument  in  the  conference 
concerned  this  amendment.  Finally,  the 
Senate  conferees  were  able  to  persuade 
the  House  conferees  to  accept  a  substi- 
tute for  Senate  amendment  No.  3.  This 
substitute  added  a  new  section  301  to  the 
bill 

Siib.section  (a>  nf  new  section  301 
added  to  the  bil!  under  the  conference 
aareement  provides  for  an  investigation 
and  report  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  entertainment  and 
certain  other  expenses.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, the  joint  committee  is  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  the  operation  and  effects  of  present 
law.  regulations,  and  practices  relating 
to  the  deduction — as  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary business  expenses — of  expenses  for 
entertainment,  gifts,  dues  or  initiation 
fees  in  .social,  athletic,  or  sporting  clubs 
or  organizations,  and  similar  or  related 
items.  The  joint  committee  is  to  report 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  Senate  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tion and  study  as  soon  as  practicable 
during  the  87th  Congress,  together  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee for  any  changes  in  the  law  and 
administrative  practices  which  in  its 
judgment  are  necessary  or  appropriate. 

Subsection  ib>  of  the  new  section  301 
provides  for  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  results  of  the  re- 
cently adopted  enforcement  program  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  relating  to 
the  deduction — as  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary business  expenses — of  expenses  for 
entertainment,  travel,  yachts,  hunting 
lodges,  club  dues,  and  similar  or  related 


items,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto  as  he  considers 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  avoid  misuse 
of  the  business  expense  deduction.  The 
report  is  to  be  made  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as 
practicable  during  the  87th  Congress. 

On  April  4,  1960,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  issued  Technical  Information 
Release  No.  221  in  order  to  secure  ad- 
ditional information  from  corporations, 
partnerships,  and  proprietorships  at  the 
time  when  they  file  their  business  income 
returns  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1959. 

The  additional  information  required 
relates  to  deductions  claimed  for: 

First.  Allowances — including  expense 
account  allowances — paid  to  or  on  behalf 
of  certain  oflBcers,  employees,  partners, 
and  proprietors: 

Second.  The  use  of  hunting  lodges, 
working  ranches  and  farms,  fishing 
camps,  resort  properties,  pleasure  boats 
and  yachts,  and  similar  facilities: 

Third.  The   use   of   hotel   rooms   and 
suites,  apartments,  and  other  dwellings; 
Fourth.  The  attendance  of  members  of 
families  of  ofiBcers  and  employees  at  con- 
ventions or  business  meetings;  and 

Fifth.  Vacations  for  officers  or  em- 
ployees, or  members  of  their  families. 

Technical  Information  Release  No.  221 
also  states  that  the  field  offices  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  have  been  in- 
structed to  place  increased  emphasis  on 
the  examination  of  returns  involving  en- 
tertainment, travel,  and  expenses  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Subsection  (O  of  the  new  section  301 
provides  that  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
and  the  staff  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  are  to  consult  and  cooperate 
with  each  other  in  performing  any  duties 
assigned  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
new  section  301. 

I  believe  that  the  substitute  will  pro- 
vide a  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practices 
toward  which  Senate  amendment  No.  3 
was  directed  and  that  if  these  practices 
cannot  be  prevented  under  the  existing 
law.  appropriate  legislation  will  be  pro- 
posed to  remove  these  abuses. 

The  need  for  the  study  which  the  con- 
ferees agreed  should  be  made  is  pointed 
up  by  some  of  the  problems  which  would 
have  arisen  under  the  amendment 
adopted  by  this  body.  The  amendment 
would  disallow  any  deduction  for  enter- 
tainment expenses  except  expenses  for 
food  or  beverages.  It  is  understood  that 
the  amendment  is  not  intended  to  affect 
legitimate  advertising  expenses.  How- 
ever, it  is  extremely  diflBcult  to  devise  a 
statutory  distinction  between  gifts  and 
entertainment  on  the  one  hand  and  ad- 
vertising on  the  other.  One  of  the  cases 
most  widely  cited  to  show  that  present 
law  permits  abuses  of  business  expense 
deductions  is  the  case  of  a  big  game 
hunting  expedition  in  Africa  undertaken 
by  the  principal  owners  of  a  dairy.  In 
allowing  the  deduction  of  the  expenses 
for  this  safari,  the  Tax  Court  stated  that 
"the  evidence  shows  that  advertising  of 
equal  value  to  that  here  involved  could 
not  have  been  obtained  for  the  same 
amount  of  money  in  any  more  normal 
way."     In   another   case   a   corporation 


was  able  to  deduct  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing show  horses  and  Russian  wolfhounds 
as  an  advertising  expense  over  the  con- 
tention of  the  Commissioner  that  the 
exhibition  of  these  animals  was  a  hobby 
of  the  corporation,  as  a  controlling 
stockholder. 

The  status  of  gifts,  both  as  to  de- 
ductibihty  by  the  payor  and  taxability 
to  the  recipient.  Is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult areas  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  This  is  pointed  up  by  three 
cases  decided  just  this  month  by  the 
Supreme  Court  where  taxpayers  con- 
tended that  items  received  by  them  in 
various  business  relations  were  never- 
theless nontaxable  gifts. 

The  term  "gift,"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Code,  does  not  apply  to  the  extent 
the  donor  receives  something  of  value  in 
return.  Thus,  taxpayers  can  validly 
argue  that  the  amendment  has  no  appli- 
cation where  a  payment  is  in  fact  made 
to  advertise,  to  compensate,  to  develop 
good  will,  or  to  effectuate  other  business 
purposes.  In  the  short  time  we  have 
had  to  study  this  proposal,  it  has  become 
apparent  that  it  is  very  broad,  and  pos- 
sibly affects  many  other  provisions  of  the 
Code  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about 
unintended  results.  We  cannot  be  sure 
that  these  results  will  not  ensue.  For 
example,  gifts  to  widows  of  deceased 
employees,  which  currently  are  fully  de- 
ductible by  employers,  may  be  limited  to 
$10.  Similarly,  the  payment  of  certain 
scholarship  and  fellowship  payments  by 
employers  to  employees,  excludible  from 
the  income  of  the  recipients,  and  fully 
deductible  by  the  employers  as  compen- 
sation, may  be  deductible  only  to  the 
extent  of  $10  per  employee  per  year. 
The  deduction  m  this  area  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  charitable  con- 
tribution deduction  permitted  under 
section  170. 

TTiese  examples  barely  begin  to  touch 
on  the  many  problems  we  found  could 
arise  under  the  Senate  amendment.  An- 
other reason  for  deferring  legislation  in 
this  area  until  completion  of  a  study 
and  report  by  the  Joint  Committee  and 
by  the  Treasury  Department  is  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  announced  in 
Technical  Information  Release  No.  221. 
less  than  3  months  ago.  a  new  program 
of  reporting  requirements  and  enforce- 
ment activities  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
items  in  this  area.  These  reporting  re- 
quirements will  go  to  such  items  fre- 
quently claimed  a.s  business-expense  de- 
ductions as  yachts,  hunting  lodges,  trips 
to  conventions  and  vacation  resorts,  the 
renting  or  ownership  of  hotel  rooms,  and 
other  similar  facilities,  and  so  forth.  I 
share  the  hope  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  this  improved  program  of  re- 
porting will  not  only  eliminate  many  of 
the  abuses  in  this  area  but  also  will  point 
the  direction  for  fair  and  workable  cor- 
rective legislation. 

Amendment  No.  4 :  This  Is  the  amend- 
ment offered  to  the  bill  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  OoreI.  It  deals 
with  the  so-called  cutoff  point  for  the 
processing  of  minerals  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  rate  on  which  percent- 
age depletion  is  computed  for  various 
minerals  and  other  items.    This  amend- 
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ment  was  approved  by  the  P'^nate  by  ri 
vote  of  87  too. 

Today,  tlie  Supreme  Court  has  handed 
down  a  decision  on  this  question  Ihe 
decision  as  I  understand  it — is  in  favor 
of  the  Governments  position.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  decision  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
SupRTMK  Court  of  th«  UNrrro  States — No. 

513,  OCTOBEB  T^Blf ,  1939 

{United  States  of  America,  Petitioner,  v. 
Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Company  (on  writ  at 
certiorari  to  the  U.S.  Court  ol  Appeal*  for 
the  Seventh  Circuit).  June  37.  1»C0.) 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  delivered  the  opUUoQ  of 
the  Court: 

This  Income  tax  refund  BUlt  Involves  the 
Btatulory  percentage  depletion  allowance  to 
which  respondent,  an  Integrated  miner- 
manufacturer  of  burnt  clay  products  from 
Ore  clay  and  shale.  Is  entitled  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939.' 

The  percentage  granted  by  the  statute  Is 
on  respondent's  "gross  Incjme  from  mining." 
It  defines  "mining"  to  Include  the  "ordi- 
nary treatment  processes  normally  applied  by 
mine  owners  •  •  •  to  obtain  the  commer- 
cially marketable  mineral  product  or  prod- 
ucts." Respondent  claimed  that  Its  first 
"(Commercially  marketable  mineral  product" 
Ls  sewer  pipe  and  other  vitrified  articles. 
Alternatively,  It  contended  that  depletion 
should  be  based  on  the  price  of  80  tons  of 
grround  fir-  clay  and  shale  actually  sold  dur- 
ing the  tax  year  In  question.  The  Di.^trlct 
Court  agreed  with  respondent's  first  claim. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  afBrmed.  holding  that 
respondent  could  not  profitably  sell  Its  raw 
fire  clay  and  shale  without  proceesing  It 
Into  finished  products,  and  that  Its  statutory 
percentage  depletion  was  therefore  properly 
based  on  Its  eross  sales  of  the  latter  (268 
F.  2d  334).  The  Government  contends  that 
the  product  from  which  "gross  Income  from 
mining"  Is  computed  Is  an  Industrywide  test 
and  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  particular  opera- 
tion that  a  taxpayer  might  find  profitable. 
The  Oovernment  further  argues  Uiat,  while 
the  statute  permits  ordinary  treatment  proc- 
esses normally  applied  by  miners  to  the  raw 
product  of  their  mines  to  produce  a  com- 
mercially marketable  mineral  product.  It  does 
not  embrace  the  fabrication  of  the  mineral 
product  into  finished  articles.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  question  to  taxpayers  as 
well  as  to  the  Government,  we  granted  cer- 
tiorari (381  US.  923).  We  disagree  with 
respondent's  contention  that  the  Issue  Is  not 
presented  by  this  record,  and  we  therefore 
reach  the  merits.  We  have  concluded  that, 
under  the  mandate  of  the  statute,  respond- 
ent's "gross  Income  from  mining"  under  the 
finding  here  Is  the  value  of  Its  raw  fire 
clay  and  shale,  after  the  application  of  the 
ordinary  treatment  processes  normally  ap- 
plied by  nonlntegrated  miners  engaged  In  the 
recovery  of  those  minerals.* 

I 
During  the  tax  year  ending  November  30. 
1951,  the  respondent  owned  and  operated  an 
underground  mine  from  which   It  pa-oduced 


'  The  applicable  provisions  of  the  Oode  are 
5  23(m)  and  {  114(b)(4).  In  general,  they 
provide  for  a  depletion  allowance  based  on  a 
percentage  of  "gross  Income  from  mining," 
which  is  specifically  defined.  See  note  8, 
infra.  The  percentage  permitted  on  shale  Is 
5%,  and  on  fire  clay,  15%. 

'The  quantity  of  ground  and  bagged  fire 
clay  and  shale  actually  sold  Is  too  negligible 
to  furnish  an  appropriate  basis  for  comput- 
ing depletion. 


rrp  r.r^x  ai-.d  -yralf  n  ■'  p-^rth  'is  if  fWi  :.!■'- 
i^T  •  fiTf-r'.s:  h  r  • ;  4"  ]^CT^r:r  ^iih\p  ■'  •";.'.■;- 
p-'Ttf^a  thp  raw  mineral  ;  rrvi\j--t  'iy  rnsrk  tr^ 
Its  plant  at  Cannelton  Ii^dlana  f. iv^jjt  trie 
and  one-half  miles  distant  T^wrt  .-  ■•  k- - 
essed  and  fabricated  the  fire  v::-y  .nn  Y.'.tW 
Into  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  flue  lining  and  re- 
lated products.  In  this  process,  the  clay  and 
shale  Is  first  ground  into  a  pulverized  form 
about  as  fine  as  talcum  powder.  The  powder 
Is  then  mixed  with  water  In  a  pug  mill  and 
becomes  a  plaf^tlc  mass,  which  is  formed  by 
machines  Into  the  shape  of  the  finished  ware 
desired.  The  ware  is  then  placed  in  dryers 
where  heat  of  less  than  212*  is  applied  to 
remove  all  of  the  water.  This  process  takes 
from  12  hours  to  3  weeks,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  ware  Thereafter  the  ware  Is  vit- 
rified In  kilns  at  2.200*  Fahrenheit,  requiring 
from  60  to  210  hours.  It  is  then  cooled, 
graded  and  either  shipped  or  stored. 

Not  all  clays  and  shales  are  suitable  for 
respondent's  operations.  They  must  have 
plasticity,  special  drying  qualities  and  be 
able  to  withstand  high  temi>eratures.  Re- 
spondent's clay,  known  as  Cannelton  clay. 
Is  the  deepest  clay  mined  In  Indiana  and. 
respondent  says,  yields  the  best  sewer  pipe. 
Its  cost  of  removing  and  delivering  the  same 
to  Its  plant  was  $2,418  per  ton  in  1951. 
Rerpondent  used  some  38.473  tons  of  clay 
and  shale  In  its  operations  that  year  and  sold 
approximately  80  tons  of  ground  fire  clay 
and  shale  In  bags  at  a  price  of  $22  88  per 
ton.  Net  sales  of  Its  finished  wares  amounted 
to  approximately  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars. 

In  connection  with  its  tax  assessment  for 
the  year  in  question,  respondent  filed  a  docu- 
ment in  which  it  stated  that  "we  used  as  a 
basis  for  calculating  the  gross  Income  from 
oiu-  mining  operations  of  shale  and  fire  clay 
the  point  in  our  mantifacturing  operations 
at  which  we  first  arrive  with  a  commercially 
marketable  product,  which  is  ground  fire 
clay.  This  product  arrives  after  the  raw 
mineral  is  crtished  and  granulated  to  such 
extent  that  by  the  addition  of  water  It  can 
be  made  into  a  mcrtar  for  use  In  laying  or 
setting  fire  or  refractory  brick.  This  ground 
fire  clay  has  a  definite  market  and  an  ascer- 
tainable market  value  at  any  particular  time 
and  is  the  same  product  from  which  oui  end 
product,  sewer  tile,  is  made  simply  by  the 
addition  of  water  and  the  necessary  baking 
process."  In  this  return  it  based  the  value 
of  the  ground  fire  clay  at  $22.81  per  ton.  the 
price  for  which  it  sold  some  80  tons  of  that 
material  in  bags  during  1951.  At  this  figure 
the  depletion  allowance  would  have  been 
slightly  above  $2  per  ton.  Thereafter  re- 
spondent claimed  error  and  asserted  that  Its 
mineral  product,  rather  than  being  com- 
mercially marketable  when  it  reached  the 
stage  of  ground  fire  clay,  only  become  com- 
mercially marketable  when  It  l>ecame  a  fin- 
ished product:  i.e..  sewer  pipe.  On  this 
basis,  the  depletion  allowance  on  petitioner's 
gross  Income  would  be  approximately  $4  per 
ton,  since  the  mineral  would  have  a  value 
of  about  $40  per  ton.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  mineral  it  used  in  1951  was  valued  at 
$1.60  to  $1  90  per  ton,  the  going  price  else- 
where in  Indiana,  the  depletion  allowance 
would  be  approximately  30  cents  per  ton. 

The  record  shows  and  the  District  Court 
found  that  in  1951  there  were  substantial 
salet  of  raw  fire  clay  and  shale  in  Indiana, 
mostly  In  the  vicinity  of  Brazil,  atxaut  140 
miles  from  Cannelton.  The  average  price 
there  was  $1.60  to  $1.90  per  ton  for  fire  clay 
and  $1  per  ton  for  shale.  Transportation 
costs  from  Brassll  to  Cannelton  ran  from 
$4.58  to  $6.50  per  ton.  In  Kentucky,  across 
the  river  from  respondent's  plant,  it  ap- 
pears that  fire  clay  and  shale  of  the  same 
grade  were  mined  and  sold  *  before,  during 


ar.d  subsequent  to  ]^f>l  Irs  fart  ,':nre  I'''. 7 
rp<-pondent  ha."-  f:ecur«^d  h!l  of  it,'-  mineral  'e- 
qiilrements  from  thi.^  .courre  on  a  !efv,'e  b;i,cif 
under  which  the  lessor  minef  and  delivers  t.^e 
raw  material  to  its  plant  The  exact  cost  Is 
not  shown,  but  the  haul  in  1957  from  pit  to 
plant.  Including  the  ferry  crossing,  was  some 
seven  mi;es 
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We  have  carefully  studied  the  legislative 
history  of  the  depletion  allowance.  Including 
the  voluminous  materials  furnished  by  the 
parties,  not  only  In  their  briefs  but  in  the 
exhaustive  appendices  and  the  record.*  We 
shall  not  bm-den  this  opinion  with  its  repe- 
tition. 

In  summary,  mineral  depletion  for  tax 
purposes  is  an  allowance  from  Income  for  the 
e?:haustlon  of  capital  assets.  Anderson  v. 
Helvering  (310  VS.  404  (1940)).  In  addition, 
it  is  based  on  the  belief  that  its  allowance 
encourages  extensive  exploration  and  in- 
creasing discoveries  of  additional  mineraJs  to 
the  benefit  of  the  economy  and  strength  of 
the  Nation.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the 
validity  of  this  theory  or  with  the  statutory 
policy.  Our  sole  function  is  application  of 
the  congressional  mandate.  A  study  of  the 
materials  Indicates  that  percentage  deple- 
tion first  came  into  the  tax  structure  In 
1926,  when  the  Congress  granted  it  to  oU 
and  gas  producers.  The  percentage  allowed 
was  based  on  "gross  income  from  the  prop- 
erty," which  was  described  as  "the  gross  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  oil  and  pas  as  it  Is 
delivered  from  the  property."  Preliminary 
Report,  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation,  Vol  I,  Part  2  (1927).  The 
report  continued  that,  as  to  the  integrated 
operator,  "the  gross  Income  from  the  prop- 
erty must  be  computed  from  the  production 
and  posted  price  of  oil,  as  the  gross  receipts 
from  a  refined  and  transported  product  can- 
not be  used  in  determining  the  income  as 
relating  to  an  Individual  tract  or  lease."  The 
Treasury  Regulations  confirmed  this  under- 
standing. Treas.  Reg.  74  (1929  ed).  Arts. 
221(1). 241. 

Thereafter.  In  1932,  percentage  depletion 
was  extended  to  metal  mines,  coal,  and  sul- 
phur. The  representative  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  Alex  R.  Shepherd,  urged 
In  a  report  to  the  Congress  •  that  depletion 
for  metal  mines  be  computed,  as  In  the  oil 
and  gas  Industry,  on  a  p>ercentage-of-lncome 
basis,  and  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  was  so 
drawn.  The  Shepherd  Repxjrt  pointed  out 
that  the  percentage  basis  for  oil  and  gas  de- 
pletion  had   been  In  force   for  over  a   year 


•  The  evidence  indicates  that,  for  $50. 
Owensboro  Sewer  Plf)e  Comp>any  bought 
from  L.   R.    Chapman  five   acres  of   ground 


under  which  the  shale  and  clay  deposits  lay. 
Contemporaneously  it  made  a  contract  with 
L.  R.  Chapman,  Inc..  to  mine  and  deliver 
shale  and  fire  clay  from  this  tract  to  the 
Owensboro  plant  for  $1.40  per  ton.  Chap- 
man also  testified  that  in  addition  he  fur- 
nished shale  and  fire  clay  to  other  manufac- 
turers In  the  same  area  in  Kentucky.  The 
arrangements  varied.  Some  were  similar  to 
the  Owensboro  agreement,  while  others,  were 
leases  on  a  royalty  basis  with  a  contempo- 
raneotis  agreement  to  mine  and  deliver  the 
clay  at  a  set  price.  TTie  exact  year  or  years 
are  not  clear,  but  appear  to  have  been  be- 
tween 1949  and  1956.  Respondent  began 
using  shale  and  fire  clay  from  the  same  source 
by  lease  arrangement  in  1957.  The  reason  for 
lease  arrangements  and  paper  transfer  of 
title  is  not  shown.  However,  Chapman  tes- 
tified that  the  manufacturers  "didn't  seem 
to  want  to  do  the  prospecting  or  the  sampling 
until  they  were  sure  they  could  get  either  a 
lease  or  a  deed." 

*  The  briefs  cover  294  pages  and  the  ap- 
pendices an  additional  685.  not  including  10 
charts.    The  record  Is  276  pages. 

'Preliminary  Report  on  E>epleUon,  Staff 
Report  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  (1930).  Appendix  XXXI 
(Shepherd  repKjrt). 
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and  had  functioned  satisfactorily  both  from 
economical  and  administrative  viewpoints 
and  without  loss  of  revenue."  It  added  that 
•careful  study  of  this  method  as  applied  to 
metal  mines  indicates  that  the  same  results 
will  be  attained  in  practice  as  in  the  case 
of  oil  and  gas."  but  that,  because  of  varied 
practices  In  the  mining  industry.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  determine  "the  point  in  ac- 
counting at  which"  gross  Income  from  the 
property  mined  could  be  calculated.  It  rec- 
ommended that  "it  is  logical  to  peg  'gross 
income  from  the  property"  fob.  cars  at 
mine."  i.e..  net  smelter  returns,  recognizing 
that  processing  beyond  this  point  should  not 
be  Included  In  calculating  "gross  Income 
from  the  property."  While  as  to  certain 
metals,  viz..  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  the  re- 
port suggested  that  gross  Income  should  be 
based  on  receipts  from  "the  sale  of  the 
crude,  partially  beneflclated  or  refined"  prod- 
uct, this  was  but  to  make  provision  for  the 
specific  ofjerations  of  miners  In  those  metals. 
In  this  regard  the  report  also  proposed  that 
the  depreciation  base  "In  the  case  of  all 
other  metals,  coal  and  oil  and  gas.  (should 
be  I  the  competitive  market  receipts,  or  Its 
equivalent,  received  from  the  sale  of  the 
crude  products,  or  concentrates  on  an  f.o.b. 
mine,  mill,  or  well  basis." 

The  Congress  in  fashioning  the  1932  Act 
took  Into  account  these  recommendations 
of  the  Industry.  It  Incorporated  a  provision 
in  the  Act  allowing  percentage  depletion  for 
coal  and  metal  mines  and  sulphur,  based  on 
the  "gross  Income  from  the  property."  §  114 
(b)(4),  Revenue  Act  of  1932,  47  Stat.  169. 
On  the  following  February  10,  1933.  the 
Treasury  Issued  its  Regulation  77.  which 
defined  "gross  Income  from  the  property"  as 
"the  amount  for  which  the  taxpayer  sells 
(a)  the  crude  mineral  product  or  (b)  the 
product  derived  therefrom,  not  to  exceed  In 
the  case  of  (a)  the  representative  market  or 
field  price  •  •  •  or  In  the  case  of  (b)  the 
representative  market  or  field  price  •  •  •  of 
a  product  of  like  kind  and  prade  from  which 
the  product  sold  was  derived,  before  the 
application  of  any  processes  •  •  •  with  the 
exception  of  the  processes  listed.  •  •  ••• 
Treas.  Reg.  77.  Art.  221(g).  These  excep- 
tions listed  processes  normally  in  use  in  the 
mining  industry  for  preparing  the  mineral 
as  a  marketable  shipping  product.  The 
rejTUlatlon  was  of  unquestioned  validity  and. 
In  1943,  at  the  Instance  of  the  Industry,  the 
Confess  substantially  embodied  It  Into  the 
statute  Itself,  58  Stat.  21,  44,  Including  the 
basic  definition  of  the  term  "gross  Income 
from  the  property."'  Since  that  time  the 
section  on  percentage  depletion — §  114(b) 
(4)(B)  of  the  1939  Code — has  remained 
basically  the  same'  Additional  minerals 
have  been  added  from  time  to  time — shale 
and  fire  clay  In  1951 — until  practically  all 
minerals  are  Included. 

As  now  enacted,  the  section  provides  that 
"mining"  includes  "not  merely  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  ores  or  minerals  from  the  ground 
but  also  the  ordinary  treatment  processes 
normally  applied  by  mine  owners  or  opera- 
tors In  order  to  obtain  the  commercially  mar- 
ketable mineral  product  or  products."  plus 
transportation  from  the  place  of  extraction 
to  the  "plants  or  mills  in  which  the  ordinary 
treatment  processes  are  applied  thereto."  not 


'See.  e.g..  Hearings  before  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  on  H  R.  3687,  78th  Cong..  1st 
Sess.  528:  S.  Rep.  No.  627.  78th  Cong..  1st 
Sess.  23-24:  Hearings  before  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  on  Revenue  Revi- 
sions. 80th  Cong.,  1st  Sess  ,  part  3,  at  1857; 
Hearings  before  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance on  H  R  8920,  81st  Cong  .  2d  Sess.  771; 
S.  Rep.  No   2375.  81st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  52-53. 

'  The  present  statute.  §  613  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  is  essentially  un- 
changed. 


exceeding  50  miles.'  It  then  defines  "ordi- 
nary treatment  processes"  by  setting  out 
specifically  In  four  categories  those  covering 
some  17  minerals.  Fire  clay  and  shale  are 
not  within  these  specific  enumerations. 
The  Government,  however,  contends  that 
they  should  come  within  clause  (111)  of  the 
section,  which  provides  that.  "In  the  case  of 
Iron  ore,  bauxite,  ball  and  sagger  clay,  rock 
asphalt  and  minerals  which  are  customarily 
sold  in  the  form  of  a  crude  mineral  prod- 
uct— sorting,  concentrating,  and  sintering 
to  bring  to  shipping  grade  and  form,  and 
loading  for  shipment  •  •  •"  are  Included  in 
"ordinary  treatment  processes."  Clause 
(Iv)  lists  specific  metals  such  as  lead.  zinc. 
copp>er.  etc.,  "and  ores  which  are  not  cus- 
tomarily sold  In  the  form  of  crude  mineral 
product,"  and  specifically  excludes  from  the 
permissible  processes  certain  ones  used  In 
connection  with  these  metals.  To  recapit- 
ulate, trie  section  contains  four  categories  of 
dealing  with  "ordinary  treatment  processes": 
the  first  enumerating  those  permissible  as  to 
the  mining  of  coal;  the  second,  as  to  sul- 
phur; the  third,  as  to  minerals  customarily 
sold  in  the  form  of  the  crude  mineral  prod- 
uct: and  the  fourth,  as  to  those  minerals  not 
customarily  so  sold.  We  note  that  the  Con- 
gress even  states  the  steps  in  each  permis- 
sible process,  and  in  addition  specifically 
declares  some  processes  not  to  be  "ordinary 
treatment  '  ones,  viz..  "electrolvtic  derosl- 
tlon,  roasting,  thermal  or  electric  smelting, 
or  refining."  Furthermore,  none  of  the  per- 
missible   processes   destroy    the    physical    or 


•Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939,  §  114(b) 
(4)(B): 

"Definition  of  Gross  Income  from  Property  — 
As  used  In  this  paragraph  the  term  gross 
Income  from  the  property"  means  the  gross 
Income  from  mining.  The  term  mining'  as 
used  herein  shall  be  considered  to  Include 
not  merely  the  extraction  of  the  ores  or  min- 
erals from  the  ground  but  also  the  ordinary 
treatment  processes  normally  applied  by 
mine  owners  or  operators  In  order  to  obtain 
the  commercially  marketable  mineral  prod- 
uct or  products,  and  so  much  of  the  trans- 
portion  of  ores  or  minerals  (whether  or  not 
by  common  carrier)  from  the  point  of  ex- 
traction from  the  ground  to  the  plant  or 
mills  in  which  the  ordinary  treatment  proc- 
esses are  applied  thereto  as  Is  not  In  excess 
of  50  miles  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  physical  and  other  requirements  are  such 
that  the  ore  or  mineral  must  be  transported 
a  greater  distance  to  such  plants  or  mills. 
The  term  ordinary  treatment  processes."  as 
used  herein,  shall  Include  the  following:  (1) 
In  the  case  of  coal — cleaning,  breaking,  siz- 
ing, and  loading  for  shipment;  (11)  In  the 
case  of  sulphur — pumping  to  vats,  cooling, 
breaking,  and  loading  for  shipment;  (111)  In 
the  case  of  Iron  ore.  bauxite,  ball  and  sagger 
clay,  rock  asphalt,  and  minerals  which  are 
customarily  sold  In  the  form  of  a  crude  min- 
eral product — sorting,  concentrating,  and 
sintering  to  bring  to  shipping  grade  and  form, 
and  loading  for  shipment;  and  (iv)  in  the 
case  of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  gold,  sliver,  or 
fluorspar  ores,  potash,  and  ores  which  are 
not  customarily  sold  in  the  form  of  crude 
mineral  product — crushing,  grinding,  and 
beneficiatlon  by  concentratior.  (gravity,  flo- 
tation, amalgamation,  electrostatic,  or  mag- 
netic), cyandlatlon.  leaching,  crystallization, 
precipitation  (but  not  Including  as  an  or- 
dinary treatment  process  electrolytic  deposi- 
tion, roasting,  thermal  or  electric  smelting, 
or  refining)  or  by  substantially  equivalent 
processes  or  combination  of  processes  used 
in  the  separation  or  extraction  of  the  prod- 
uct or  products  from  the  ore.  Including  the 
furnaclng  of  quicksilver  ores.  The  princi- 
ples of  this  subparagraph  shall  also  be  ap- 
plicable in  determining  gross  Income  at- 
tributable to  mining  for  the  purposes  of 
sections  450  and  453."  26  UJS.C.  (1952  ed  ) 
S  114 


chemical  identity  of  the  minerals  or  permit 
them  to  be  transformed  Into  new  products. 

From  this  legislative  history,  we  conclude 
that  Congress  Intended  to  grant  miners  a  de- 
pletion allowance  based  on  the  constructive 
Income  from  the  raw  mineral  product  if 
marketable  in  that  form,  and  not  on  the 
value  of  the  finished  articles. 
Ill 

The  findings  are  that  three-fifths  of  the 
fire  clay  produced  In  Indiana  in  1951  was 
sold  In  Its  raw  state.  This  indicates  a  sub- 
stantial market  for  the  raw  mineral.  In  ad- 
dition, large  sales  of  raw  fire  clay  and  shale 
were  made  across  the  river  In  Kentucky. 
This  indicates  that  fire  clay  and  shale  were 
"commercially  marketable"  In  their  raw 
state  unless  that  phrase  also  Implies  market- 
ability at  a  profit.  We  believe  It  does  not. 
Proof  of  these  sales  Is  significant  not  because 
It  reveals  an  ability  to  sell  profitably — which 
the  res{X)ndent  could  not  do — but  because 
the  substantial  tonnage  being  sold  In  a  raw 
state  provides  conclusive  proof  that,  when 
extracted  from  the  mine,  the  fire  clay  and 
shale  are  In  such  a  state  that  they  are  ready 
for  industrial  use  or  consumption — in  short, 
they  have  passed  the  "mining"'  state  on 
which  the  depletion  principle  operates.  It 
would  be  strange.  Indeed,  to  ascribe  to  the 
Congress  an  intent  to  permit  each  miner  to 
adopt  processes  peculiar  to  his  individual  op- 
eration. Depletion,  as  we  have  said.  Is  an 
allowance  for  the  exhaustion  of  capital  assets. 
It  is  not  a  subsidy  to  manufacturers  or  the 
high-cost  mine  operator.  The  value  of  re- 
spondents vitrified  clay  products,  obtained 
by  exp>enslve  manufacturing  processes,  bears 
little  relation  to  the  value  of  Its  minerals. 
The  question  In  depletion  is  what  allowance 
Is  necessary  to  permit  tax-free  recovery  of  the 
caplt.al  value  of  the  minerals. 

Respondent  Insists  that  its  miner-manu- 
facturer status  makes  some  difference.  We 
think  not.  It  is  true  that  the  Integrated 
miners  In  Indiana  outnumbered  the  non- 
Integrated  ones.  But  In  each  of  the  three 
basic  percentage  depletion  Acts  the  Congress 
Indicated  that  Integrated  operators  should 
not  receive  preferred  treatment.  Further- 
more. In  Regulation  77.  discussed  above,  the 
Tteasury  specifically  provided  that  depletion 
was  allowable  only  on  the  crude  mineral 
product.  And.  as  we  have  said,  this  regula- 
tion was  substantially  enacted  Into  the  1943 
Act.  We  need  not  tarry  to  deal  with  any 
differences  which  are  said  to  have  existed  In 
administrative  Interpretation,  for  here  we 
have  authoritative  congressional  action  It- 
self. Even  since  the  first  percentage  deple- 
tion statute,  the  cut-ofl  point  where  "gross 
Income  from  mining  "  stopped  has  been  the 
same,  l.e  .  where  the  ordinary  miner  shipped 
the  product  of  his  mine.  Respondent's 
formula  would  not  only  give  it  a  preference 
over  the  ordinary  nonlntegrated  miner,  but 
also  would  grant  it  a  decided  competitive 
advantage  over  its  nonlntegrated  manufac- 
turer competitor.  Congress  never  Intended 
that  depletion  create  such  a  discriminatory 
situation.  As  we  sec  It.  the  miner-manufac- 
turer is  but  selling  to  himself  the  crude 
mineral  that  he  mines.  Insofar  as  the  deple- 
tion allowance  Is  concerned. 

IV 

We  now  reach  what  "ordinary  treatment 
processes"  are  available  to  respondent  under 
the  statute.  As  the  principal  Industry  wit- 
ness put  It  at  hearings  before  the  Congress: 
"Obviously  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  those  processes  which  would  take  your 
products  and  make  them  Into  different  prod- 
ucts having  very  different  uses  should  be 
considered,  as  the  basis  for  depletion."'  But 
respondent  says  that  the  processes  it  uses 
are  the  ordinary  ones  applied  In  the  Indus- 


•  Robert  M  Searls.  Attorney.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Sliver  Subcommittee  Hearings,  1943, 
p.  764. 
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try.  Aa  to  the  miner-manufacturer,  that  Is 
true.  But  they  are  not  the  "ordinary"" 
normal  ones  applied  by  the  nonlntegrated 
miner.  It  was  he  whom  the  Congress  made 
the  object  of  the  allowance.  The  fabrication 
processes  used  by  respondent  In  manufactur- 
ing sewer  pipe  would  not  be  employed  by  the 
run-of-the-mlll  miner — only  an  Integrated 
miner-manufacturer  would  have  occasion  to 
use  them. 

Respondent  further  contends,  however, 
that  It  must  utilize  these  processes  In  order 
to  obtain  a  "commercially  marketable  min- 
eral product  or  products."  It  points  out  that 
its  underground  method  of  mining  prevents 
It  from  selling  Its  raw  fire  clay  and  shale. 
This  position  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
respondent's  mineral  product  has  no  value 
to  it  In  the  ground.  If  this  be  true,  then 
there  could  be  no  depletion.  One  cannot  de- 
plete nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  respond- 
ent alleges  that  Its  minerals  "yield  the  best 
sewer  pipe  which  Is  made  In  Indiana."  If 
this  be  true,  then  respondent's  problem  Is 
one  purely  of  cost  of  recovery,  an  Item  which, 
as  we  have  said,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
value  In  the  depletion  formulae.  Depletion, 
as  we  read  the  legislative  history,  was  de- 
signed not  to  recomp>ense  for  costs  of  re- 
covery but  for  exhaustion  of  mineral  assets 
alone.  If  It  were  extended  as  respondent 
asks,  the  miner-manufacturer  would  enjoy, 
In  addition  to  a  depletion  allowance  on  his 
minerals,  a  similar  allowance  on  his  manu- 
facturing costs.  Including  depreciation  on  his 
manufacturing  plant,  machinery  and  facil- 
ities. Nor  do  we  read  the  use  by  the  Congress 
of  the  plural  word  "products"  in  the  "com- 
mercially marketable"  phrase  as  Indicating 
that  noimal  processing  techniques  might  In- 
clude the  fabrication  of  different  products 
from  the  same  mineral.  We  believe  that  the 
Congress  was  only  recognizing  that  in  min- 
ing operations  often  more  than  one  mineral 
product  was  recovered  In  Its  raw  state. 

In  view  of  the  finding  that  substantial 
quantities — In  fact,  the  majority — of  the 
tonnage  production  of  fire  clay  and  shale 
were  sold  In  their  raw  state,  we  believe  that 
respondent's  mining  activity  during  the  year 
in  question  would  come  under  clause  (ill) 
of  the  section  here  Involved.  That  clause 
Includes  "'minerals  which  are  customarily 
sold  in  the  form  of  a  crude  mineral  product." 
We  believe  that  the  Congress  Intended  inte- 
grated mining-manufacturing  operations  to 
be  treated  as  if  the  operator  were  selling 
the  mineral  mined  to  hlmaelf  for  fabrication. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  permissible  for  such 
an  operator  to  calculate  his  "'gross  Income 
from  mining"  at  the  point  where  "ordinary" 
miners — not  integrated — disposed  of  their 
product.  All  processes  used  by  the  non- 
integrated  miner  before  shipping  the  raw 
fire  clay  and  shale  would  under  such  a  for- 
mula be  available  to  the  Integrated  miner- 
manufacturer  to  the  same  extent  but  no 
more. 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  District  Court 
and  Court  of  Appeals  cases  Involving  per- 
centage depletion  find  cited  by  respondent 
are    app>osite    here  '"      We    do    not,    however. 


"Respondent's  cases  are  based  on  United 
States  V.  Cherokee  Brick  A  Tile  Co  .  218  P. 
2d  424  (adhered  to  In  United  States  v.  Merry 
Bros.  Brick  <t  Tile  Co..  242  P.  2d  708).  which 
went  off  on  factual  concessions  not  present 
here.  They  have  been  pyramided  Into  a  sta- 
tistically Imposing  number  of  cases,  predi- 
cated upon  one  another.  Close  analysis  In- 
dicates that  they  either  go  off  on  conces- 
sions or  findings  not  present  here,  or  deal 
with  controversies  over  particular  treatment 
processes  claimed  &s  "ordinary"  In  the  In- 
dustry Involved.  For  our  purposes,  we  need 
not  reach  the  question  of  whether  In  those 
cases  the  minerals  In  place  had  any  "value"" 
to  be  depleted.  Other  than  the  decision 
here  under  review,  only  two  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  cases  cited  by  respondent,  both 


indicate  any  approval  of  their  holdings.  It 
Is  sufficient  to  say  that  on  their  facta  they 
are  all  distinguishable. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  neither 
of  respondent's  alternate  claims  for  deple- 
tion allowance  Is  appropriate.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  therefore 
reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded  for  fur- 
ther proceedings  in  conformity  with  this 
opinion. 

It  is  so  ordered. 


SupRKMC  Court  of  the  Unitid  States — 
No.  513,  October  Term.  1959 

(United  States  of  America,  Petitioner,  v. 
Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Company  (on  writ  of 
certiorari  to  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Seventh  ClrciUt).  June  27.  1960  ) 

Mr  Justice  Harlan,  conctirrlng  in  the  re- 
sult: 

In  Joining  the  Judgment  In  this  case  I  shall 
refer  only  to  one  matter  which,  among  the 
voluminous  data  presented  by  the  parties,  is 
for  me  by  far  the  most  telling  in  favor  of 
the  Government  position. 

Treasury  Regulation  77.  promulgated  in 
1933  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  (47  Stat. 
169).  defined  the  basic  term  "'gross  Income 
from  the  property"  contained  in  S  114(b)  (4) 
of  the  1932  Act  and  carried  forward  In  its 
successors.  Art.  221(g).  It  concededly  sup- 
ports, by  its  express  terms  (see  ante.  p. — ), 
the  position  of  the  Government  in  the  pres- 
ent case.  In  my  opinion  the  regulation  was 
undoubtedly  a  valid  exercise  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's power  to  construe  a  generally  worded 
statute.  See  Preliminary  Report  on  Deple- 
tion. 8ts>S[  Reports  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  (1930).  p.  68 
(Shepherd  Report);  Helvering  v.  Wilshire 
Oil  Co.,  308  US  90.  102-103.  The  Revenue 
Act  of  1943  (58  Stat.  21.  45) ,  which  added  to 
the  1939  Code  the  provisions  governing  this 
case,  represented  only  a  limited  departure 
from  the  1933  Regulation,  or  from  the  ad- 
ministrative action  taken  under  It.  princi- 
pally In  the  area  of  extractive  processes  ap- 
plied to  minerals  not  customarily  sold  in  the 
form  of  a  crude  product,  and  did  not  basi- 
cally affect  the  meaning  of  the  term  "gross 
Income  from  the  prop>erty."  See.  e.g..  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1943.  Hearings  Before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  78th  Cong..  1st  Sees., 
on  H.R.  3687,  pp.  527-529;  S.  Rep.  No.  627, 
78th  Cong  .  1st  Sess  .  pp  23-24.  Revenue  Re- 
vision of  1942,  Hearings  Before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  77th  Cong., 
2d  Sess..  p  1202;  compare  Id  .  at  1199;  Sliver. 
Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Investigation  of  Silver.  77th  Cong  . 
2d  Sess..  pursuant  to  S.  Res  No  187  (74th 
Cong  ) .  pp  761-764.  Respondent's  efforts  to 
Impugn  the  force  of  that  regulation,  see 
Shepherd  Report,  supra,  at  70,  71;  Revenue 
Revisions,  1947-1948,  Hearings  Before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  80th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess..  p  3283;  Mineral  Treatment 
Processes  for  Percentage  Depletion  Purposes. 
Hearings  Before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  86th  Cong  .  1st  Sess.,  pp. 
258.  264,  seem  to  me  quite  unpersuaslve. 

This  history.  In  my  view,  provides  an  au- 
thoritative and  controlling  gloss  upon  the 
term  "commercially  marketable  mineral 
product  or  products"  In  the  statutory  defi- 
nition of  "mining,  "  which  In  turn  constitutes 
the  "property"  with  which  the  statute  deals. 
See  Helvering  v.  Wilshire  Oil  Co.,  supra.  It 
results,  on  this  record,  In  limiting  respond- 
ent's basis  for  depletion  to  ite  constructive 
income  from  raw  fire  clay  and  shale. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 


frc«n  the  same  Circuit  iCoynrnissioner  v. 
/otra  Ltmc5fonc  Co..  269  F.  2d  398;  Book- 
waiter  V.  Centropolis  Crusher  Co..  272  F.  2d 
391 ) ,  adopted  the  profitability  test,  which 
we  find  unacceptable. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mi. 
Cannon  in  the  chair* .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  the  Govern- 
ment has  won  the  case.  The  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the 
Government's  position  adds  weight  to 
the  rectitude  of  the  position  the  Senate 
took. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  however, 
that  the  decision  pertains  to  only  one 
case,  and  does  not  correct  many  of  the 
other  cases  which  the  Governnient  has 
lost,  which  will  be  dealt  with  by  the 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  brought  back  from  the  conference. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  made 
that  point.  As  he  knows.  I  voted  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  and  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  obtaining 
the  approval  by  the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  been  successful  in  retain- 
ing the  Gore  amendment  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions which  I  shall  now  attempt  to  ex- 
plain. 

The  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  offered  was  one  prepared  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  on  which  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
held  hearings  in  March  1959.  Those 
hearings  disclosed  certain  technical  de- 
ficiencies in  the  earlier  Treasury  draft: 
and  to  correct  these,  the  Treasury  and 
committee  staffs  this  last  summer  made 
certain  technical  corrections  in  the 
earlier  draft.  This  revised  draft,  with 
a  relatively  few  changes,  is  the  one  which 
is  in  the  conference  agreement.  These 
changes  were  suggested  by  the  Treasury 
and  staff  to  the  conferees. 

Like  the  Gore  amendment,  the  con- 
fei-ence  agreement  strikes  out  of  present 
law  all  refei-ence  to  "ordinai-y  treatment 
processes  normally  applied  by  mine 
ownei's  or  operators  in  order  to  obtain 
the  commercially  marketable  mineral 
product  or  products."  It  is  this  phrase 
which  has  for  the  most  part  resulted  in 
the  court  decisions  providing  for  per- 
centage depletion  based  upon  finished 
products.  Its  omission  means  that  the 
term  "mining"  will  include  the  extrac- 
tion of  ores  or  minerals  from  the  ground 
and  also  the  specifically  named  proc- 
esses, as  well  as  the  treatment  proc- 
esses necessai-y  or  incidental  thereto. 
This,  in  effect,  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  Gore  amendment,  except  for  the 
addition  of  the  flexible  phi-ase  "and 
ti'eatment  processes  necessary  or  inci- 
dental thereto." 

The  specifically  named  treatment 
processes  in  the  case  of  coal  are  iden- 
tical under  the  Gore  amendment  and 
under  the  confeience  agreement. 

In  the  case  of  sulfur,  the  named  treat- 
ment pi'ocesses  are  identical  under  the 
Oore  amendment  and  under  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  except  for  the  addition 
of  "cleaning"  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment. This  is  allowed  under  existing 
law,  and  might  have  been  allowed  under 
the  Gore  amendment;  but  it  was 
thought  best  to  make  it  specific. 
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The  Gorp  am-  nrim-  r.t  would  have 
combm -d  the  catei^ones  which  appear 
&C,  subparagraphs  (C*  and  D)  of  para- 
graph i4»  of  section  613' c  of  existing 
law.     The  conference  amendment  keeps 

I  the  separate  categories  of  existing  law 
in  this  respect,  because  it  was  found  that 
combining  the  two  categories,  as  the 
Gore  amendment  would  have  provided. 

1   made  treatment  processes  allowable  for 

I  certain  minerals  which  are  not  allow- 
able under  existing  law.  Your  conferees 
did  not  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  offering  his  amendment  in- 
tended to  expand  allowable  treatment 
processes. 

In  subparagraph  (C » .  which  deals  with 

,  iron  ore.  bauxite,  ball  and  sagger  clay, 
rock  asphalt,  and  ores  or  minerals  cus- 

'  tomarily  sold  in  the  form  of  a  crude 
mineral  product,  the  treatment  processes 
are  the  same  as  under  existing  law  and 
under  the  Gore  amendment,  except  for 
the  addition  of  the  phrase  "and  sub- 
stantially equivalent  processes."  which 
is  designed  to  provide  some  flexibility 
in  the  provision. 

In  the  case  of  subparagraph  (D), 
which  deals  with  certain  named  min- 
erals, as  well  as  those  not  customarily 
sold  in  the  fonn  of  the  crude  mineral 
products,  the  named  processes  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  under  the  Gore 
amfndment  and  under  present  law. 

The  conference  agreement  also  pro- 
vides for  a  specific  cutoff  point  for 
calcium  carbonates  and  other  minerals 
when  used  in  making  cement.  The  cut- 
off point  is  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  kiln  feed  into  the  kiln,  except  for  any 
preheating  of  the  kiln  feed.  However, 
no  subsequent  proce.ss  in  this  case  is  to 
be  allowed.  The  Gore  amendment  did 
not  provide  a  specific  cutoff  point  for 
minerals  used  in  making  cement. 

The  conference  agreement  also  pro- 
vides a  new  subparagraph  'G>  which 
supplies  a  specific  cutoff  point  for  clays 
used  or  sold  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  buildin?  or  paving  brick,  d^rainage  or 
roofing  tile,  sewer  pipe,  flower  pots,  and 
kindred  products.  The  specific  processes 
allowed  in  this  case  are  crushing,  grind- 
ing, and  separating  the  mineral  from 
waste,  but  not  including  any  subsequent 
process.  The  Gore  amendment  in  this 
case  also  did  not  provide  a  specific  cut- 
off point. 

The  conference  agreement  also  adds 
a  new  subparagraph  (H>  to  provide  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  In  the  application 
of  this  provision,  but  providing  that  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regula- 
tions provide  for  the  allowance  of  any 
other  treatment  process  which  is  not 
specifically  denied  in  the  other  subpara- 
graphs of  paragraph  ( 4 ) .  Your  commit- 
tee hopes  that  the  Secretary  will  u.se  this 
subparagraph  to  equalize  treatment 
insofar  as  possible  under  the  different 
processing  techniques  and  with  respect 
to  competitive  minerals.  This  subpara- 
graph also  is  new  under  the  conference 
agreement. 

Like  the  Gore  amendment,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  adds  a  new  paragraph 
providing  that  certain  treatment  proc- 
esses are  not  to  be  considered  as  mining 
unless  they  are  otherwise  provided  for  in 
the  listed  categories  which  I  have  al- 


ready described  or  are  necessary  or  inci- 
dental to  these  processes.  The  disal- 
lowed processes  under  the  conference 
agreement  and  under  the  Gore  amend- 
ment are  the  same.  They  are  electrolyt- 
ic deposition,  roasting,  calcining,  ther- 
mal or  electric  smelting,  refining,  polish- 
ing, fine  pulverization,  blending  with 
other  materials,  treatment  effecting  a 
chemical  change,  thermal  action,  and 
molding  or  shaping. 

The  Gore  amendment  would  also  have 
provided  that  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  in  this  subsection,  any  treat- 
ment process  which  follows  a  process  not 
considered  as  mining  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  mining  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection.  This  is  omitted  in  the  con- 
ference agreement,  except  in  the  case  of 
cement  and  the  clays,  to  which  I  have 
previously  referred.  It  was  thought  best 
to  ortlit  this,  because  the  otherwise  al- 
lowable processes  are  not  always  applied 
by  various  manufacturers  in  this  same 
order;  and  to  omit  a  process  in  the  case 
of  one  mineowner  merely  because  it 
occurs  after  a  disallowed  proce.ss.  would 
appear  to  discriminate  against  him. 

I  believe  that  the  conference  agree- 
ment retains  the  basic  intent  of  the  Gore 
amendment,  in  that  it  will  not  permit 
percentage  depletion  allowances  to  be 
based  upon  final  products,  but,  rather, 
upcn  the  minerals  or  other  materials 
taken  from  the  ground,  plus  a  limited 
number  of  treatment  processes  ordi- 
narily directly  associated  with  mining, 
through  long  mining  practice.  The 
revenue  saving  under  the  bill  is  at  least 
as  great  as  under  the  Gore  amendment, 
and  perhaps  more.  Thus,  there  will  be 
no  immediate  loss  of  $50  million  a  year 
or  possible  eventual  loss  of  as  much  a* 
$600  million  a  year.  The  bill  will,  how- 
ever, generally  continue  the  treatment 
provided  under  the  law  prior  to  the  court 
cases  in  recent  years  which  have  ex- 
panded the  depletion  base. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  in- 
formed that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
vote  on  the  conference  report  tonight. 
Because  of  the  absence  of  certain  Sen- 
ators, we  cannot  vote  on  it  tonight,  but 
ve  car  tomorrow. 

A  call  of  the  calendar  is  planned  for 
tomorrow.  I  therefore  announce  that 
the  Senate  will  stay  in  session  as  long 
toniyht  as  necessary  for  Senators  to 
make  any  statements  or  inquiries  they 
care  to  make  regarding  thue  conference 
report. 

I  should  like  to  proceed  to  take  up  the 
militaiy  con.struction  bill,  about  which 
there  is  no  controversy,  and  which  we 
expect  to  be  able  to  pass  and  send  to 
conference.  There  are  many  items 
which  must  be  considered  in  conference. 


ORDER  FOR  AUJcjUHNMENT  TO  10 
O'CLOCK  A.M.  TOMORROW— LIMI- 
TATION OF  DEBATE  ON  TAX  BILL 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning;  that 


at  that  time  it  proceed  to  the  call  of  the 
calendar,  that  not  to  exceed  1  hour  be 
allotted  to  Senators  favoring  the  con- 
ference report,  to  be  controlled  by  the 
chaii-man  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  and 
that  1  hour  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader,  to  be  allocated  to  Senators  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report;  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  a  final  vote  on  the 
conference  report  or  on  motions  to  re- 
commit at  2  o'clock  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

UnAMIMOUS-CONSENT    AcaZCMCNT 

Ordered,  That  on  tomorrow,  June  28,  1960, 
after  the  calendar  call  has  been  concluded, 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  12381 — the  Public 
Debt  and  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of  1960: 
that  debate  on  the  said  report  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
proponents  and  the  opponents  and  con- 
trolled, respectively,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  minority  leader, 
and  that  at  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  pjn.  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  said  report. 


MILITARY   CONSTRUCTION   APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HR.  12231  >  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, has  the  Senator  from  Virginia  con- 
cluded his  statement? 

Mr.  B"yT^D  of  Virginia.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  the  pending  business 
is  the  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bill      Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis  1  is  prepared  to  proceed  with  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 
at  this  time,  since  it  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness 

Mr.  RUS3E1L.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  with.  I  shall  renew  it  as 
soon  as  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
passage  of  the  military  construction  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair*.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  appropriation  bill  in  regard  to  the 
military  construction  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  total  amount  of  the  ap- 
propriation recommended  in  the  bill  is 
$1,067,227,000.  This  amount  is  $191.- 
082,000  more  than  the  $876,145  000  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill,  and  $120,773,000 
less  than  the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1961. 

A  great  part  of  the  difference  in 
amount  as  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  version  arises  from  the  fact 
that  there  were  new  and  additional 
budget  estimates  of  considerable 
amount  which  came  in  after  the  House 
had  considered  and  passed  the  bill.  For 
example,  one  new  and  additional  item  is 
for  $60  million.  This  item  has  to  do 
with  an  additional  missile  base. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  is  very  com- 
plete. It  contains  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation. I  do  not  expect  to  discuss 
the  bill  at  length,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  questions,  as,  I  am  sure,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALLl  and  other  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the 
full  committee. 

The  bill  has  been  very  carefully  con- 
sidered. It  was  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Elx tensive  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Extensive  hearings  were 
held,  involving  every  item  in  the  bill,  by 
the  Senate  committee. 

This  money  to  be  provided  has  been 
reduced  to  the  point  where  we  think  the 
bill  represents  bone  and  muscle,  and  in- 
cludes the  items  we  consider  to  be  es- 
sential and  in  line  for  this  year  in  con- 
nection with  our  military  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STF>NNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  join  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said. 
The  Senator  has  gone  over  thus  bill  with 
a  great  deal  of  care,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  also  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  have  personally  gone  over  the  bill 
with  the  Senator  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  join  with  the  Senator  in 
.saying  that  I  believe  it  represents,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  needs  of 
the  armed  services  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  for  the  amount  of  conscientious 
hard  work  he  has  done  as  chairman  of 
these  two  subcommittees  in  regard  to 
this  bill,  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
our  security,  and  which  also  involves 
very  substantial  amounts  of  money. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  very  much. 


The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  per- 
formed very  valuable  assistance,  by  his 
consistent  attention  to  the  many  line 
items  in  the  bill.  As  always,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful.  He  has  a  fine  back- 
ground of  knowledge  with  reference  to 
all  the  questions  involved. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  have  had 
inquiries  made  as  to  the  disposition  of 
certain  items  in  their  areas  or  in  their 
States,  I  invite  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  list,  by  States,  is  to  be  found  be- 
ginning on  page  25  of  the  report,  a  copy 
of  which  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

I  wish  to  point  out  two  or  three  facts 
which  should  be  mentioned  especially, 
for   the  information   of   Senators. 

The  committee  has  stricken  from  the 
bill  all  sums  for  the  building  of  family 
housing  overseas.  To  a  large  degree  that 
action  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that 
the  committee  thought  there  should  be 
a  reappraisal  of  the  entire  question, 
worldwide  in  its  application,  with  re- 
gard to  how  far  we  should  go  in  build- 
ing dwellings  or  housing  imits  for  de- 
pendents of  military  personnel  and  civil- 
ian per.sonnel  employed  by  the  military 
services  overseas. 

There  are  now  approximately  484.000 
dependents  of  military  personnel  and 
civilians  employed  by  the  military  serv- 
ices who  are  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
50  States  of  the  United  States.  That 
raises  a  very  serious  question  as  to  what 
.should  be  done,  and  what  the  burden 
will  be.  with  reference  to  dep>endents, 
should  war  break  out. 

The  figure  in  regard  to  p>ersonnel  has 
been  mounting.  This  is  an  overall  basic 
policy  question  as  to  which  the  com- 
mittee was  unanimous.  We  felt  that 
the  subject  should  be  reevaluated,  and 
even  more  so  in  view  of  recent  hap- 
penings, because  world  events  are  chang- 
ing fast,  and  serious  questions  are  being 
raised  as  to  how  long  we  may  occupy 
some  of  these  many  military  installa- 
tions overseas.  The  484,000  dependents 
are  scattered  through  99  foreign  coun- 
tries. When  we  add  to  the  484.000  the 
number  who  are  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
the  total  is  approximately  684,000.  We 
have  taken  the  housing  provisions  out 
of  the  bill,  so  that  we  may  have  a  re- 
appraisal of  the  grave  question  involved. 

We  have  added  an  amount  of  money 
for  the  Air  National  Guard,  in  keeping 
with  the  revised  air  defense  plan  sub- 
mitted since  the  bill  was  considered  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  added  an  amount  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  armories.  All  of  these  sums 
are  placed  in  the  bill  under  a  formula, 
not  with  special  favor  for  any  particular 
State. 

We  now  have  money  in  the  State 
treasuries,  already  earmarked  and  pro- 
vided by  some  local  taxing  authority — 
State,  county,  or  municipal — in  the 
amount  of  over  $40  million,  waiting  to  be 
matched  by  Federal  funds,  to  build  Na- 
tional Guard  armories.  This  program 
has  been  moving  rather  slowly  for  the 
past  few  years.  The  committee  believes 
it  is  one  of  the  more  certain  ways  by 
which  we  may  be  able  in  the  future  to 
hold  down  the  costs  of  our  military  pro- 
gram. This  helps  us  to  keep  trained  the 
talent  for  which  we  already  have  paid 


the  expense  of  training,  keeping  our  men 
in  a  state  of  readiness  for  possible  utili- 
zation. 

These  sums  have  been  provided  under 
the  formula.  First,  the  armory  project 
must  be  approved  by  the  department  in 
the  individual  State  of  the  Union  in- 
volved, and  then  the  project  must  come 
to  the  National  Guard  Bureau  and  be 
approved  under  the  formula  relating  to 
priorities.  That  is  the  way  the  items 
were  added  to  the  bill.  If  some  Senator 
finds  that  there  is  no  provision  for  one 
of  these  armories  in  his  State,  it  may  be 
that  the  formula  did  not  reach  the  State, 
perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
already  many  armories  in  the  State,  so 
that  the  State  does  not  qualify  for  a  new 
one. 

Only  three  items  were  provided  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ones  I  have  mentioned,  be- 
yond the  budget  requests.  There  were 
two  barracks  at  Fort  Huachuca.  which 
were  deleted  last  year  in  conference  be- 
cause the  unit  cost  was  considered  to  be 
too  high.     The  cost  has  been  adjusted. 

There  was  another  item  of  $1.3  million 
for  a  bridge  on  a  military  installation  in 
Kansas,  which  was  considered  to  be  an 
emergency  in  character,  so  it  was  includ- 
ed as  a  special  item  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment that  caused  the  bridge  at  Port 
Riley  to  be  authorized  this  year. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much,  as  I  know  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  SchoeppelI 
does  also,  the  inclusion  of  an  amount  to 
provide  for  the  replacement  of  a  bridge 
at  Fort  Riley.  Kans.,  which  is  an  old  one- 
way engineer  bridge.  Since  the  con- 
struction of  that  bridge  an  airfield  has 
been  established  there.  The  need  for 
the  construction  of  that  bridge  has  been 
established,  and  it  is  most  necessary  that 
we  get  the  new  bridge  constructed  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  traflBc.  I  was 
glad  to  note  in  the  report  that — 

The  committee  added  $1,332,000  for  a 
bridge  over  the  Kansas  River  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kans.  This  project  has  been  studied  by  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Corps  of  Army  En- 
gineers, and  the  State  highway  department 
and  all  have  expressed  the  urgent  need  few 
construction  of  this  bridge.  It  will  replace 
an  old  one-way  span  which  has  been  Inade- 
quate for  many  years,  and  which  Is  espe- 
cially Inadequate  because  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  airfield  across  the  Kansas  River 
from  the  main  post  base. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  presented  the  matter. 
We  consider  the  bridge  a  hazard  imder 
present  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  stated  cov- 
ers the  insertions  of  items  in  the  bill 
We  removed  all  funds  which  would  pro- 
vide for  telephone  exchanges.  Until  a 
further  review  is  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  to  just  what  the  pol- 
icy will  be  in  respect  to  such  exchanges, 
we  feel  they  should  not  be  included.  In 
some  places,  we  have  been  constructing 
buildings  to  house  telephone  exchanges, 
but  imtil  there  is  a  definite  policy,  we 
have  decided  to  let  them  remain  as  they 
are. 
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We  a;s<5  suucrc  out  items  which  would 
provide  for  ncv  commissaries,  asking 
the  military  ;r.  .:a!!ations  concerned  to 
continue  to  ost-  n.v  space  they  now  have 
We  were  impie:>.sed  with  the  very  gen- 
erous request  made  for  $1.2  million  to 
house  a  groceiT  store,  so  to  speak,  at 
one  military  installation.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  .\  &  P  store  or  Giant  store  build- 
ing any-where  that  has  cost  as  much  as 
$1,200,000.  But  that  item  shows  how  far 
the  requests  went.  We  removed  all  of 
those  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  although  questions  may 
be  asked  later,  if  there  are  further  ques- 
tions now.  I  shall  attempt  to  answer 
them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mi*.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STF.NNTS     T  vield. 

M.-  iIOLL.\M)  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  understand 
that  one  of  the  items  omitted  from  the 
budget  request  and  from  the  House  bill 
was  an  item  of  $500,000  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  two  bombing  ranges  to 
serve  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Jackson- 
ville and  its  outlying  fields.  Cecil  Field, 
Sanford  Naval  Air  Station,  and  perhaps 
others.  Am  I  correct  in  that  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  STENN13.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Substantially,  at  one  time  the  item 
to  which  he  refers  was  proposed  to  serve 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  give  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  of  my  own  knowledge 
the  complete  details  of  this  matter,  but 
I  have  just  been  talking  with  Captain 
Shields  at  the  Navy  Department.  He 
told  me  that  those  items  are  very  badly 
needed  for  this  reason:  He  said  that  the 
bombing  ranges  that  they  are  presently 
lising  are  two  in  number,  one  of  which  is 
saturated,  and  can  handle  no  more 
planes  or  activities,  and  the  other  of 
which  he  describes  as  the  Switzerland 
field,  which  must  be  abandoned  because 
it  is  in  the  way  of  commercial  airlines. 
The  Navy  uigently  needs  these  addi- 
tional bombing  range  facilities  at  an 
early  date;  if  it  fails  to  receive  the  neces- 
sary appropriation  it  will  be  badly  han- 
dicapped 

I  shall  not  ask  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  accept  an  amendment  on  the 
basis  of  any  information  that  I  can  fur- 
nish at  this  time,  but  I  did  wish  to  say 
to  him  that  that  is  the  statement  made 
to  me  within  the  past  few  minutes  by  the 
Navy.  I  hope,  therefore,  since  the  item 
will  be  in  conference,  that  the  Senator 
will  allow  the  representatives  of  the 
Navy  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  just  why 
it  is  felt  that  this  need  is  so  immediate, 
and  why.  if  the  request  is  not  granted,  it 
will  work  a  hardship  up>on  training 
activities  in  that  area. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  his  request  will  cer- 
tainly be  considered.  Naval  air  training 
is  highly  essential,  and  target  practice  is 
one  of  the  primary  activities  that  are 
wsential  Of  course,  the  committee 
^.yK.,^  'ho  Navy  to  have  whatever  is 
needM  ^^  a  bombing  range.  Of  course, 
we  w::i  c  ^..-^ider  this  question  again  in 
conferenr*-  •?.  hen  the  bill  is  in  confer- 
ence. 


The  Item  to  wiiich  the  Senator  from 
Fl'>r:da  refers  was  authorized  in  1956. 
and  the  Navy  has  done  nothing  smce 
that  time  to  acquire  this  land.  Frankly, 
we  were  told  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it 
would  ever  approve — under  present 
conditions,  at  least — the  acquisition  of 
this  additional  land.  That  statement  is 
really  what  brought  the  project  before 
us  for  consideration.  After  all.  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  land  might  not  be  es- 
sential, especially  when  the  Navy  was  re- 
questing such  items  as  $14  million  to  re- 
build the  old  Anacostia  naval  station. 
We  removed  the  item  with  the  idea  I 
have  stated.  Of  course,  we  will  recon- 
sider it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  concerned,  he  is  not  urg- 
ing that  the  item  be  included.  He  cer- 
tainly does  not  want  it  included  if  the 
facihty  is  not  needed,  because  he  has  a 
file  of  letters  from  citizens  that  he  re- 
ceived some  4  years  ago  when  the  item 
was  authorized,  complaining  veiT  vigor- 
ously and  bitterly  about  having  to  sus- 
tain such  an  activity  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. But  the  Senator  from  Florida 
wants  the  assurance,  which  he  has  now 
been  given,  that  the  actual  need  of  the 
Navy  will  be  restudied  prior  to  confer- 
ence, so  that  if  there  is  an  actual  need, 
it  will  be  granted  at  that  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Absolutely.  This  is  a 
highly  important  field  of  activity,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  knows. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  removed  from 
the  bill,  funds  it  wcis  asked  to  recommend 
in  the  amount  of  $2,900,000  which  would 
have  been  spent  to  provide  facilities  at 
the  Hill  Air  Force  Base  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  the  Minuteman  mis- 
sile. Of  course,  these  missiles  have  not 
yet  become  operational,  but  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  when  they  do,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  supply  equipment  and  facil- 
ities to  maintain,  repair,  and  probably  to 
upgrade  some  of  the  earlier  models.  We 
had  hoped  that  arrangements  c^uld  be 
made  now  to  provide  those  facilities  so 
that  they  would  be  ready  when  the 
Minuteman  missile  becomes  available. 

I  understand  that  the  committee  rec- 
ommend to  the  Air  Force  that  it  re- 
study  the  problem  to  determine  whether 
these  facilities  should  be  supplied  by  the 
Crovemment  or  by  the  contractor  who 
built  the  missiles. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Ml'-.sissippi  tell 
the  Senator  from  Utah  whether  the  com- 
mittee was  given  any  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  time  such  a  study  would 
require? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  first  place.  I 
think  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  very  pertinent,  and  I  certainly 
appreciate  his  interest  in  this  project. 
We  were  advised  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  it  had  not  yet  made  a  firm 
decision  as  to  whether  It  would  have  the 
Minuteman  missile  kept  in  condition  by 
the  Air  Force  or  by  the  manufacturers. 
There  is  always  an  interest  in  the  service 
involved   having   its   own   maintenance 


facilities  and  maintenance  crews.  But 
there  is  a  grave  question  as  to  whether 
it  cannot  be  done  as  well  and  much 
cheaper  by  the  manufacturer.  Three  or 
four  months  was  considered  a  reasonable 
time  to  make  this  additional  study  and 
to  reach  a  firm  decision. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  So  the  Senator  ex- 
pects that  when  we  return  in  January 
the  Air  Force  will  have  made  its  deci- 
sion and  probably  we  can  then  proceed? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  hope  so.  I  said  the 
Department  of  Defense  rather  than  the 
Air  Force  itself. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  see. 

Mr  STENNIS.  This  service  must  be 
supplied.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
whether  the  manufacturer  supplies  the 
service  or  whether  we  build  these  addi- 
tional facilities. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  may  not  have 
had  this  point  brought  to  his  attention. 
The  factories  that  we  are  discussing  now 
are  factories  that  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  built.  The  buildings  and  other 
facilities  are  really  a  part  of  the  bid  on 
the  missile.  So  if  we  can  get  the  work 
done  at  those  f£u;ilities,  I  think  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  not  only  in  respect  to 
this  missile,  but  many  others,  we  will 
save  much  money  by  doing  so. 

Mr.  BTT^NETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  would  not  quarrel  with  that,  but  he 
is  interested,  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  in  making  sure  that  when 
there  is  a  need  for  the  maintenance  or 
upgrading  of  these  missiles,  the  facil- 
ities will  be  available. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sure  that  our 
mission  is  the  same  in  this  respect,  and 
that  there  is  plenty  of  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Semtor  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  felt  that  we 
would  avoid  duplication  of  facilities  at 
this  time  by  a  little  further  study,  and 
that  if  we  went  ahead  at  this  time  we 
mi^ht  have  a  very  substantial  duplica- 
tion of  facilities  which  we  could  not 
study. 

Mr.  STT:NNI8.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First  of  all  I  wish  to 
salute  my  able  colleague  from  Mississippi 
for  once  again,  as  chairman  of  this  im- 
r>oi-tant  subcommittee,  holding  long  and 
arduous  hearings,  and  helping  to  fashion 
a  military  construction  appropriation 
bill  which  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  California  was  quite 
helpful  to  us  in  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  recall  our  colloquy  in 
committee  on  a  problem  which,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  is  of  continuing  interest 
to  California,  and  if  I  may  say  so  in  a 
very  real  sense,  I  believe,  in  the  con- 
tinuing interest  of  our  national  defense. 

The  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard 
represents  a  Federal  investment  of  ap- 
proximately $170  million.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  it  has  suffered  in  the  last  few 
years  a  unique  and  disastrous  subsidence. 
The  naval  Installation  was  badly  dam- 
aged, as  were  other  contiguous  areas  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  shipyard.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  the  State  of  California  en- 
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acted  legi.slation  to  authorize  assistance 
in  eliminating  the  subsidence  by  scien- 
tific mearis.  The  city  of  Long  Beach  has 
generously  participated  in  solving  the 
problem,  as  have  other  public  and  pri- 
vate interests  in  the  area. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  regrettably 
too  late  for  this  years  budget,  indicated 
that  in  his  judgment  local  attempts  had 
been  made  and  made  successfully  so  as  to 
authorize  Federal  assistance  which  Con- 
gress previously  had  Indicated  would  be 
available.  Would  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  comment  on 
tliis  subject,  as  he  did  the  other  day  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS,  The  Senator  from 
California  ls  correct  in  his  facts.  He  is 
correct  in  saying  that  the  local  author- 
ities have  carried  out  their  part  of  the 
agreement  or  understanding,  and  that 
the  Government  must  supply  funds  to 
reinforce  this  important  and  essential 
naval  installation  at  Long  Beach.  I 
wish  these  items  had  been  included  in 
the  original  budget  as  submitted.  It 
certainly  would  have  had  the  support 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  The 
Senator  from  California,  in  his  usual 
way.  is  looking  after  these  projects,  and 
I  have  assured  him  that  in  full  commit- 
tee it  will  have  my  support  at  a  future 
time.  I  felt  these  Items  were  brought  in 
after  the  committee  on  authorizations 
and  Congress  had  deleted  certain  items 
in  the  original  budget  of  the  Navy,  and 
it  was  our  judgment  that  it  was  not  well 
to  bring  these  items  in  now,  at  this  late 
date,  but  that  we  should  take  another 
look  at  it  in  January  or  at  such  time  as 
the  Navy  will  resubmit  thom.  We  are 
not  rejecting  them. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,   will   Uie   Senator   yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  yy 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  / 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  first  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  the  restrictions 
it  set  up  in  section  109  with  regard  to 
Uie  availability  of  appropriations  for 
constiuction  of  family  quarters.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinG:uished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  if  the  limita- 
tions will  apply  to  housing  constructed 
in  the  so-called  Capehart  program,  or 
whether  this  language  is  limited  to  mili- 
tary housing  built  directly  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  appropriate  funds, 

fir.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  familiar  with  the  law 
vrith  reference  to  housini?.  and  has  made 
a  very  fine  contribution  in  connection 
therewith.  Section  109  of  the  pending 
bill  applies  merely  to  appropriated  funds. 
It  is  a  limitation  as  to  appropriated 
funds.  Tlie  authorization  bill  carries 
limitations  as  to  Capehai-t  housing,  as 
tile  Senator  kno'-s. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Uiosc  responsible  for  pro- 
graming Cape  halt  housing  will  not  try 
to  work  in  the  type  of  housing  which 
they  could  not  accjuire  with  appropriated 
funds. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  with 
respect  to  section  111,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Sec.  111.  No  part  of  the  fund*  provided  In 
this  Act  Shan  be  used  for  purchase  of  land 
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or  laud  easement*  In  excess  of  100  per  cen- 
tum of  the  value  as  determined  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
iuid  Docks,  except;  (a)  where  there  Ib  a 
dstermlnation  of  value  by  a  Federal  court, 
(b)  purchases  negotiated  by  the  Attc«-ney 
General  or  his  designee,  and  (o  where  the 
estimated   value  Is   less   than   $25,000. 

It  is  my  interpretation  that  that  is  a 
limitation  only  on  the  funds  provided  in 
the  bill;  otherwise  it  would  be  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  that  is  carried 
from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes.  It 
applies  to  funds  for  the  purchase  of  real 
estate  for  military  construction,  and 
would  not  apply  to  lands  purchased  for 
reservoir  projects  under  the  civil  works 
program. 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  a  limitation  carried  in  the 
pending  bill  eveiT  year.  It  applies  only 
for  this  year  and  to  the  funds  the  Sen- 
ator has  mentioned. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  sec- 
ond question  is  whether  it  applies  to  the 
Attorney  General  or  his  designee  in  ne- 
i?otiating  purchases  for  the  Defense 
Deixirtment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  understands  that  it  covers  a 
case  in  which  a  matter  has  gone  to 
court  and  the  Attorney  General,  repre- 
senting tiie  United  States,  negotiates  a 
settlement  of  the  case. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  When  he 
is  able  to  achieve  a  settlement  without 
going  to  trial. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  believe  it  cov- 
ers that  situation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  appre- 
ciate that  statement,  because  it  is  im- 
pwrtant  in  the  legislative  history  on  the 
bill  to  have  that  made  clear.  I  am 
moved  to  do  this  partly  because  in  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  and  fiood 
control  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  which 
will  be  in  conference  tomorrow,  we  in- 
cluded a  special  section  dealing  with 
real  estate  acquisitions.  There  is  quite 
a  different  problem  when  whole  farms 
are  taken  for  reservoirs  from  a  .situation 
in  which  a  portion  of  a  man's  land  is 
taken  for  military  purposes, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution  and  help  on  this  and 
related  bills. 

Mr.  LAUSCHR  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr,  STENNIS,     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  direct  the  Senator's 
attention  to  page  3  of  the  report,  dealing 
with  family  housing.  The  following 
statement  is  contained  in  the  report: 

Approximately  485,000  df^pendents  are 
orerseas  and  plans  are  tn  the  making  to  In- 
crease this  number  conylderably. 

Will  the  Senator  please  explain  the 
latter  part  of  that  statement,  that  plans 
are  in  the  making  to  increase  the  number 
corLsiderably? 

Mr,  STENNIS.  That  statement  covers 
the  buUding  of  additional  houses,  the 
ones  that  are  in  the  bUl,  and  the  prospec- 
tive program  for  the  next  year.  This 
continues  every  year,  and  we  ftli  com- 
pelled to  call  a  halt  and  to  call  for  a 
reappraisal  of  the  entire  situation,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  how  much 
further  It  is  to  go.    Congress  must  stop 


and  take  an  overall  look  ir.:\Q  cecide  how 
much  further,  if  any.  we  wUl  go. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  the  plans 
that  are  in  the  making  to  increase  the 
number  would  be  through  the  building  of 
additional  housing,  thus  inducing  more 
and  more  dependents  to  go  to  foreign 
lands. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  were  not  giving  any  battle 
plans  in  the  report,  but  were  merely  re- 
ferring to  the  tendency.  As  the  num- 
ber of  houses  is  increased,  the  number 
of  dependents  also  increases.  Some  of 
the  hovising  is  for  remote  areas  and 
for  so-called  hardship  cases,  where  it 
is  really  not  easy  to  get  a  place  in  which 
to  live.  However,  the  question  of  greatly 
increasing  the  number  of  dependents 
overseas  wiU  have  to  be  reevaluated.  I 
think  the  study  will  be  quite  revealing 
when  all  the  facts  are  developed.  We 
are  no  longer  willing  to  make  piecemeal 
additions. 

We  foimd,  upon  examining  into  the 
question,  that  already  $862,716,000  has 
been  expended,  and  additional  houses 
aj-e  already  authorized  to  raise  the  total 
to  almost  $1  billion  for  housing  units 
oveiseas  alone. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  other 
questions,  I  ask  unanimous  cortsent  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc;  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment;  and 
that  any  point  of  order  against  a  com- 
mittee amendment  may  be  reserved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
otrt  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  after  line  7,  to  Insert: 

"Mn.rrAST    construction 

"For  construction  as  authorized  by  title 
IV  of  the  Act  of  June  8.  1960  (Public  Law 
86-500),  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,000.  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  funds  available  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  advanced  re- 
search   projects." 

On  page  3.  line  10.  after  the  word  "ex- 
{>ended".  to  strike  out  "$147,042,000"  and  In- 
sert "$169,816,000". 

On  prtge  2,  line  19,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$156,459,000"  and 
insert  "$168,583,000". 

On  page  3,  line  5.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  $618,644  000  '  and  In- 
sert "$666,400,000".  and  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  amendment  ju.sl  above  stated,  to 
insert  a  colon  and  "Prottded.  ThaX  the  words 
solar  fiirnace'  under  tlils  head  in  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Approprnuon  Aci,  1950. 
aie  amended  to  read  'solar  facilities.'  " 

On  pape  3.  line  16.  after  the  word  "ex- 
Iiended".  to  strike  out  "$12,000,000"  and  In- 
seri   '$16,038,000". 

On  pape  4,  line  24,  after  the  word  "ex- 
fended",  to  strike  out  "$8,000.00t"  and  in- 
srxt  "$17,540,000". 

On  page  5.  line  13,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  '  $7,000,000'  and  Insert 
$13.850. 000  ■'. 

On  page  9.  after  line  18,  to  Insert  a  new 
srction,  as  follows: 

"Sfx;,  113.  The  unexpended  balance  of 
amounts  heretofore  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Military  construction,  f-irelgn  coun- 
tries" shall  be  merged  with  npproprtatlons 
available  dm-lng  fi.'^cal  rear  1961  for  military 
asslttance  authorized  by  Chapter  I  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  19&4,  as  amended." 

On  page  10,  line  1,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "113"  to  "114". 
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M:-  STENNIS  \:r  President,  that 
completes  the  commit'.ee  amendments. 
If  no  other  amendments  are  to  be  of- 
fered I  suggest  that  the  bill  be  read  the 
third  t;mie 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriation  bill,  cer- 
tain additional  remarks  which  I  have 
prepared  by  way  of  a  summary  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SuMM.utY    OF   Military    Constrtjction   Bill, 
Fiscal  Year  1961 

The  total  appropriation  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
amounts  to  $1,067,227,000  This  is  an 
amount  $191,082,000  over  the  $876,145,000 
provided  by  the  House  and  $120,773,000  un- 
der the  budget  estimate  of  $1,188,000,000. 

For  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  appropriation  of  $19 
million  for  loran  stations.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  $1  million  from  the  budget  estimate  and 
the  amount  provided  by  the  House. 

For  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  the  committee  has  approved  $20 
million  by  transfer  from  funds  available  to 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
advanced  research  projects. 

For  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved an  amount  totaling  $169,816,000. 
This  Is  an  Increase  of  $22,774,000  over  the 
$147,042,000  approved  by  the  House,  and 
a  decrease  of  $41,184,000  from  the  budget 
estimate  of  $211  million,  which  included 
special  foreign  currency  programs. 

For  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved an  amount  totaling  $166,583,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $10,124,000  over  the 
$156,459,000  allowed  by  the  House,  and  a  de- 
crease of  $26,417,000  from  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  $193  million,  which  included  special 
foreign  currency  programs. 

For  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  the  committee  has 
approved  an  amount  totaling  $656,400,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $137,756,000  over  the 
$518,655,000  allowed  by  the  House,  and  a  de- 
crease of  $72,600,000  from  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  $729  million,  which  included  special 
foreign  currency  programs. 

For  the  Army  Reserve,  the  committee  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $16,038,- 
000.  an  Increase  of  $4,038,000  over  the  budget 
estimate  of  $12  million,  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  House. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  of  $4  million, 
the  budget  estimate. 

For  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $4  million, 
the  budget  estimate  and  the  amount  allowed 
by   the  House, 

For  the  Army  National  Guard,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$17,540,000.  an  amount  $9,540,000  over  the 
$8  million  contained  in  the  budget  and 
House  recommendations. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard,  the  commit- 
tee   recommends   an    appropriation   of    $13.- 

550  000,     an     amount     $6,850,000     over     the 


budget  estimate  of  $7  million,  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  House. 

Later  on  In  this  statement  I  shall  discuss  In 
detail  some  of  the  major  points  of  the  In- 
creases and  decreases  made  by  the  commit- 
tee. However,  first  I  would  like  to  detail  to 
the  Senate  the  method  by  which  we  arrived 
at  our  decisions  in  this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  never  an  easy  Job  to 
decide  which  projects  to  keep  in  the  bill  and 
which  projects  to  delete.  The  committee 
very  meticulously  conducted  hearings  on 
every  line  item  contained  in  this  bill.  Nine 
hundred  and  fifty-six  pages  of  testimony 
were  taken  in  open  hearings  and  150  pages 
were  taken  In  executive  session.  In  addition 
numerous  documents  and  memorandtims 
were  filed  with  the  committee  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force.  During  the  hearings  each  project 
was  reviewed  line  by  line  with  departmental 
witnesses  and  a  discussion  was  held  on  each 
line  Item,  and  the  professional  staff  gathered 
additional  information  from  the  service 
departments. 

The  committee  did  not  wholly  agree  with 
the  House  in  the  projects  that  were  to  be 
left  In  or  to  be  taken  out.  In  fact,  the  Sen- 
ate deleted  a  number  of  projects  that  the 
House  approved  and  put  back  Into  the  bill 
a  number  of  projects  deleted  by  the  House. 
This  Is  not  to  Infer  that  the  House  was  not 
Justified  In  the  decisions  they  made  on  this 
bin.  However,  as  I  stated  before,  the  sub- 
committee made  its  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
Information  made  available  by  the  services, 
the  Justification  of  the  projects  in  open 
hearing  and  executive  session,  and  Informa- 
tion  gathered   by   the    professional   staff. 

Before  I  go  Into  the  respective  services,  I 
would  like  to  mention  a  number  of  large 
problems  that  faced  the  committee  In  mak- 
ing Its  decision  on  large  items.  The  House 
deleted  a  number  of  laboratories  from  the 
bill.  The  committee,  both  In  open  hearing 
and  In  executive  session,  went  Into  the  ques- 
tion of  these  laboratories  In  great  detail. 
We  feel  that  the  services  made  a  very  good 
case  for  the  retention  of  the  laboratories 
and  the  committee  restored  them  to  the 
program. 

First  of  all.  If  America  Is  to  continue  In 
our  progress  In  this  space  and  atomic  age, 
we  must  have  laboratories  within  which  to 
do  the  basic  and  the  applied  research.  The 
committee  went  to  agencies  outside  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Inquired  if  these 
laboratories  were  in  any  way  a  duplication 
of  scientific  facilities  already  in  existence. 
In  regards  to  the  laboratories  that  apply  to 
space  and  aeronautics,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Agency  was  contacted,  to 
ascertain  If  the  service  laboratories  were  In 
any  way  a  duplication  of  work  that  is  pres- 
ently being  undertaken  by  NASA.  We  were 
given  written  tissurance  by  the  Space  Agency 
that  the  laboratories  were  an  urgent  need 
and.  In  two  Instances  the  National  Space 
Agency  advised  that  they  were  going  to  use 
the  laboratories  in  a  joint  effort  with  the 
named  service. 

We  also  found  that  the  laboratories  had 
been  approved  by  a  committee  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  whose  function  It  is 
to  see  that  there  is  no  scientific  duplication 
In  laboratory  facilities  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

So,  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  that  was  ex- 
plained for  these  laboratories,  the  commit- 
tee has  placed  them  back  in  the  bill. 

Another  problem — and  I  must  say  a  very 
complicated  problem — concerns  the  one  of 
family  housing  overseas.  The  committee 
agreed  with  the  House  in  all  Instances  that 
the  oversea  family  housing  projects  should 
be  stopped  for  the  present  and  that  an  over- 
all study  should  be  made  of  our  needs  and 
requirements. 

The  committee,  of  cotirse.  is  well  aware 
that  if  we  are  going  to  keep  the  large  num- 
bers   of    families    overseas    they    must    have 


housing  and  community  support  facilities 
The  question  Is:  Just  how  much  larger 
should  we  expand  these  housing  and  com- 
munity support  facilities? 

We  have  on  file  with  the  committee  fig- 
ures showing  the  nvunber  of  dependents 
overseas.  In  99  counties  and  territories, 
exclusive  of  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  a  staggering 
total  of  484.098  dependents.  This  is  broken 
down  as  follows:  Army.  248.788;  Navy  Ma- 
rine Corps,  37,837:  Air  Force,  197.488;  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  35. 

These  figures  were  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  of  March  31.  1960 
This  Is  an  Increase  over  the  last  reporting 
date  of  September  30.  1959.  The  family 
housing  and  dependents  overseas  Is  becom- 
ing an  Increasingly  expensive  undertaking 
for  our  Department  of  Defense.  I  do  want 
to  say  this:  that  In  view  of  the  figures 
which  we  have  on  the  dependent  situation 
overseas,  It  was  the  firm  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  most  certainly  we  must  stop 
at  this  time  and  study  this  vital  situation 
to  see  Just  how  much  more  housing  is 
needed,  what  the  long-range  plans  are.  and 
whether  there  are  any  plans  to  cut  down 
on  our  oversea  Installation.  Certainly  we 
know  of  some.  In  other  words,  we  cannot 
continue  building  houses  and  community 
support  facilities  overseas  In  a  haphazard 
manner.  Thus  In  our  report  we  have  re- 
quested the  Department  of  Defense  to  make 
an  overall  study  of  this  situation  and  to 
rep<irt  to  the  Congress  In  order  that  we  may 
build  In  an  orderly  manner  for  our  de- 
pendents overseas. 

The  committee  has  questioned  the  serv- 
ice departments  need  to  build  additional 
commissaries.  This  Is  a  furthering  of  action 
which  was  taken  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  the  question  of  commis- 
saries. The  House  took  exception  to  ap- 
proving commissaries  and  our  committee 
agreed  with  this  action. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  in- 
formation which  was  presented  to  us  with 
the  request  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  a  $1,200,000  commissary.  The  commit- 
tee's investigation  showed  that  the  largest 
grocery  store  In  a  well-known  grocery  chain 
did  not  cost  $1,200,000.  In  other  words,  it 
was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  this 
was  not  a  realistic  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  commissary.  It  Is  very  difficult 
to  understand — and  most  certainly  It  Is 
against  Department  of  Defense  policy — that 
when  community  support  facilities  such  as 
stores,  and  particularly  grocery  stores,  are 
rlgh*rat  the  front  door  of  a  base,  why  the 
taxpayers  should  put  up  a  commissary 
building  costing  from  $300,000  to  $1,200,000. 
There  were  34  maintenance  docks  that 
the  committee  approved.  These  docks  are  a 
basic  requirement  for  the  dispersal  of  SAC. 
The  need  for  reducing  the  vulnerability  of 
the  strategic  forces  through  dispersal  con- 
tinues to  be  a  matter  of  great  Importance  to 
the  national  defense.  The  maintenance 
docks  requested  In  the  Air  Force  construc- 
tion program  are  In  direct  support  of  the 
dl8j)ersal  program  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Congress.  The  committee  obtained 
convincing  testimony  from  the  Air  Force 
which  shows  that  the  SAC  mission  will  be 
Impaired  If  these  maintenance  docks  are 
not  provided.  It  Is  apparent,  Mr.  President, 
we  will  lose  the  advantages  of  dispersal  If 
we  do  not  provide  the  docks. 

The  committee  took  action  and  deleted 
from  the  bill  a  number  of  telephone  ex- 
changes. It  was  found,  through  investiga- 
tion, that  these  facilities  are  replacements 
for  existing  facilities  which  still  have  a 
usable  life.  In  addition,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  use  of  commercial  facilities, 
where  military  necessity  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated, should  be  studied  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  a  firm  recommendation  made. 
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1  woTiM  next  ;.k.p  Ui  .  Ulr^-KS  luvself  to 
the  Army  Na.ULiLi«i  Uuitrd  cji.suucii.  n  pro- 
gram. In  the  present  fiscal  year  $8  million 
is  the  tHidgp*  t^tnirp  f^^  'hf  ronst ruction  of 
Natlonai  Guard  nrmonts  IT. >  rommlttee 
bebere*  that  tnia  tipurr  i^^  ;...  .  i\t  Not 
only  Is  it  too  h>w.  but  ::  ■»  ?■  ,ii-e  u.  lu.idf-ri.- 
lz«  our  MatloiuLl  Guard  armory  system,  we, 
of  necessity,  must  have  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram. Last  ye&r  the  committee  Increased 
the  budget  for  armory 'construction  by 
$ia. 100,000.  Tills  y«w  the  committee  has 
Increased  the  National  Guard  construction 
program  by  $9,540,000.  This  Increase  will 
allow  for  the  construction  of  59  projects  lo- 
cated in  30  States  or  a  total  of  107  projects 
in  43  States.  Also  within  this  sum  is  pro- 
Tlded  minor  construction  projects  number- 
ing 18  tn  8  States.  It  also  provides  for  a 
number  of  nonarmory  projects  and  advanced 
planning  and  design  of  these  projects. 

All  of  the  projects  that  the  Senate  has 
added  are  on  the  priority  Ust  as  submitted  by 
the  National  Guard  Bureau  azul  with  the  ex- 
ception of  18  projects  tlie  planning  Is  almo&t 
complete  Furthermore,  the  State  funds  are 
BTallable  and  awaiting  the  appropriation  of 
Federal  funds  to  g«t  these  projects  under  way. 

Our  Air  National  Guard  Is  expanding  its 
operational  baae  to  assume  part  of  the  air 
defense  mlaalon.  This  action  necessitates 
additional  construction  money  to  make  the 
Air  National  Guard  s  fields  capable  of  han- 
dling Century  series  aircraft.  The  committee 
has  approved  an  spproprtatlon  of  813,850,000 
for  the  air  gusrd  This  is  $6,850,000  over 
the  budget  estimate.  It  Is  the  op:nlon  of 
the  conunittee  that  this  additional  money 
will  be  well  spent  and  that  In  air  defense 
we  do  not  get  any  belter  return  on  our  de- 
fense dollar  than  that  money  expended  with 
our  Air  National  Guard. 

From  this  point  on  I  will  now  proceed  to 
the  Individual  ser\-lccs  and  explain  In  an 
overall  manner  just  what  the  bill  accom- 
plishes. 

OKPASTMEMT   OT    THE   AKMT 

The  military  construction  appropriation 
bill.  1981.  is  the  meiuis  by  which  the  Army 
can  biUld  an  Increment  of  what  is  needed  to 
provide  the  Army  with  effective  and  modern 
bases  and  In  effect  to  help  with  the  modernl- 
laUon  of  our  Army 

This  ap^iroprlation  bill  for  the  Army  has 
funds  for  construction  of  badly  needed  gr»s- 
ollne  and  ammunition  stomge  facilities  In 
Germany  to  improve  the  combat  effectiveness 
of  the  UjS.  Seventh  Army.  I  would  like  to 
comment  that  this  Army  is  the  largest  and 
best  trained  peacetime  Army  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  and  sliarlng  with  other 
NATO  troops  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  a  ground  attack  in  Europe.  This  bill 
also  provides  for  construction  of  a  pre- 
stocked  forward  depot  which  will  permit  the 
Army  more  rapid  and  effective  action  in  the 
event  of  hostllitlea  In  potential  trouble  spots. 

In  Okinawa,  funds  have  been  approved  for 
construction  of  facilities  for  storage  and  se- 
curity of  ammunition  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  missions  and  responsibilities  oX  the 
United  States  In  the  Far  East. 

In  K.>rea,  funds  have  been  approved  to 
continue  a  program  for  the  Improvement  of 
operational  faculties  and  living  condiUons  of 
American  cohabat  and  support  troops.  Ap- 
preciable construction  is  required  for  logis- 
tics suppwrt  in  forward  and  rear  areas  of 
Korea  to  provide  covered  storage,  troop  hous- 
ing, and  adequate  utility  systems,  and  to 
disperse  reserves. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  ol  tbe  impor- 
tance these  days  of  our  ability  to  react 
promptly  to  ever-changing  worldwide  situa- 
tions. Provisions  have  bt  <  :.  :r  ;  e  to 
strengthen  the  Army's  portion  ul  u.»-  world- 
wide defense  communications  net.  Included 
In  this  Is  construction  to  add  superpower 
and  antijamming  equipment  to  assrure  de- 


pendable, hue- rjptVin-prcN  f  o  mn  u.Tica- 
Uons. 

A  small,  though  Important  portion  of  the 
Army's  requirement  for  construction  fluids  is 
that  portion  requested  to  support  research 
and  development  activities  for  Nike-Zeus,  the 
Army's  antimissile  missile. 

This  bll!  provides  funds  for  modernization 
and  Improvements  to  the  Arn-y's  traialrg 
facilities  throughout  the  United  States  and 
for  the  very  Important  Installation  base 
which  must  be  provided  for  the  spearhead  of 
the  Army,  the  Strategic  Army  Corps  This 
corps  must  be  In  a  high  degree  readiness 
and  mobility. 

One  of  the  expanding  missions  of  the 
Army  In  the  role  of  Army  aviation  Is  requir- 
ing a  good  deal  of  new  construction  money. 
The  new  and  Icthnl  missiles  with  which  our 
Army  Is  equipped  requires  much  earlier  and 
more  precise  methods  of  target  Identification 
and  report  than  did  the  conrentional  artil- 
lery of  World  War  n.  T^ls  bill  provides 
funds  for  construction  of  operational  and 
maintenance  facilities  for  aircraft  with  our 
field  forces  and  for  training  of  Army  aviation 
personnel. 

The  Army's  capability  to  provide  a  quick 
and  eirectlTe  response  to  threats  ag-ainst  the 
Nation  s  safety  Is  dependent  to  a  great  degree 
on  a  well-planned  and  efficient  logistics 
system. 

In  support  of  these  responsibilities  the 
technical  services  are  constantly  Etrlvlng  to 
develop  new  and  more  effective  weapons, 
equipment  and  supplies.  Funds  are  Included 
in  this  bill  for  construction  to  help  carry 
out  these  missions. 

In  order  to  provide  for  planning  and  de- 
sign; for  mlncH-  construction  to  meet  urgent 
and  unforeseen  construction  requirements; 
for  utilities  for  Capehart  housing  to  fund  off- 
site  utility  connections  and  access  streets; 
and  for  provision  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  cost  to  construct  ade- 
qu.Tte  public  thorougliXares  to  Army  Installa- 
tions and  activities,  the  bill  provides  general 
funding. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  funds  for  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Reaerre  components  of  the  Army.  These 
facilities  are  required  to  replace  inadequate 
leased  and  donated  faclUtles,  and  for  new 
armories  and  conversion  or  modification  of 
State-cwned  armories,  when  required  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  request  for  State 
acceptance  of  major  changes  In  organisation 
and  mission  of  the  assiened  Army  National 
Guard  units  so  as  to  aline  these  units  with 
the  modern  organiaation  of  the  Active  Army. 

DEPARTMia*T    OF   THE    NAVY 

The  program  submitted  by  the  Navy  is  one 
of  the  smallest  received  from  that  service  In 
recent  years.  The  Navy  testified  that  the 
program  this  year  Is  very  tight.  It  reflects 
the  policy  of  the  Department  to  allocate 
available  resources  In  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
able maximum  use  of  funds  to  the  extent 
practicable  for  the  procurement  of  military 
hardware 

The  funds  approved  provide  essential  sup- 
port facilities  for  the  construction,  overhaul 
and  operation  of  nuclear  powered  and  fleet 
ballistic  missile  submarines:  for  submarine 
and  antisubmarine  warfare  forces  In  the  area 
ot  research,  training  and  readiness  operations 
considered  mandatory  to  our  national  de- 
fense; for  berthing  space  of  aircraft  carriers; 
for  more  effective  use  of  research  and  de- 
velopment facilities  as  related  to  new  weap- 
ons system:  and  for  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities to  support  the  Polaris  and  Pacific 
mlastle  ranpe  programs.  Funds  have  also 
been  approved  for  the  construction  of 
urgently  required  supporting  facilities  to 
properly  house  the  Marine  Corps  and  to  sup- 
port the  training  program  of  the  Marines 
for  Its  atr  and  ground  forces;  for  the  orderly 
completion  ol  the  development  of  two  new 


air  statlonf  !  r  ih-  :  •  -d^rnteatlon  of  a  small 
segment  of  troop  housing;  for  fie  rfhabiltta- 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  midshipmen's  llrlng 
quarters  at  the  Naval  Academy:  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  20.000-kllowatt  generating 
plant  on  Guam  and  for  the  replacement  of 
certain  deteriorated  utility  sjstems  at  a  small 
number  of  hard-core  stations  which  directly 
support  the  fleet.  A  slgnlftcant  portion  of 
the  approved  program  is  directed  to  the  Im- 
provement of  existing  communications  facili- 
ties and  to  the  provision  of  additional  indis- 
pensable links  In  our  worldwide  communica- 
tions system  which  will  enhance  the  Navy's 
ability  to  exercise  command  and  control  of 
the  fleet  and  the  farflung  Shore  Establish- 
ment speedily,  reliably,  and  effectively. 

The  safety  of  our  military  personnel  has 
been  an  all-important  consideration  by  the 
committee  and  a  number  of  Items  have  been 
approved  to  Improve  safety  conditions  for 
personnel  especially  in  the  area  of  high  per- 
formance aircraft  operations. 

The  program,  as  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee, contains  nttle  which  reflects  new  mis- 
sions. It  Is  a  program  which  will  proiide 
the  Navy  with  the  funds  urgently  required 
to  support  fleet  operations  and  to  meet  ap- 
proved operational  dates  for  new  strategic 
requirements. 

On  the  construction  program  for  Naval 
Reserve  Forces,  the  committee  approved  all 
of  the  funds  requested  for  the  program. 
TTie  program  this  year  Is  modest  in  scope 
Involving  38  items  of  which  4  exceed  $500,- 
000  In  estimated  construction  cost. 

i«PARTatz>rr  or  thi  air  roacE 

The  provision  of  operating  faculties  for 
the  strategic  forces  Is  still  the  Air  Force's 
most  pressing  responsibility.  In  support  erf 
this  very  vital  deterrent  rc^  of  S.^C.  about 
55  percent  ot  the  total  fiscal  year  1961  mili- 
tary constru:tlon  appropriation  program  for 
the  Air  Force  Is  in  this  area. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Air  Force  amount  In 
this  bill  Is  for  our  overall  strategic  forces. 
and.  provides  funds  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  Atlas,  Titan,  and  Minuteman 
missiles. 

A  basic  phll060j>hy  has  been  to  disperse 
the  ICBM  missile  sites  and  to  "harden  "  the 
construction.  The  last  six  squadrons  ot 
Atlas  and  all  Titan  and  Mlr.uteman  squad- 
rons will  be  protected  by  "hardened"  con- 
struction-underground silos. 

This  apypropriatlon  request  provides  on!y 
minor  additional  facilities  for  Atlas.  It 
provides  facilities  for  four  additional  Titan 
squ.idrons  (the  7th  through  the  10th),  and 
for  test  and  technical  support  as  well  as 
training  facilities  for  Atlas-Titan. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  approved 
$90  million  of  construction  authorization  In 
Public  Law  88-500  for  these  additional 
squadrons.  The  Air  Force  proposes  to  fund 
the  largest  part  of  this  constructiot.  with 
savings  from  prior  ye.Txs  appropriations  and 
the  balance  from  new  funds  in  tlie  new  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1961.  The  bill  before 
us  will  support  the  Air  Force  in  these  plans 
to  expedite  the  very  vital  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  program.  Some  additional 
adjustments  will  be  necessary  in  the  Air 
Force  propram  to  provide  full  funding. 

The  latest  ICBM  Is  the  solid  propellant 
Minuteman.  The  fiscal  year  1961  military 
construction  program  Includes  funds  for 
construction  for  the  first  three  operational 
squadrons  plus  additional  silos  for  test  and 
training,  and  advance  site  preparation  for 
squadrons  which  it  Is  anticipated  will  t)e 
constructed  under  next  year's  program. 

A  total  of  $17  million  Is  requested  for 
construction  for  the  Samos  and  Midas  satel- 
lite systems.  The  Improvement  in  warning 
notices  expected  from  the  sateilltps  will  be 
an  invaluable  assist  to  the  exercise  of  our 
retaliatory  force,  when  the  act  of  retaUatlon 
must  be  determined  in  less  than  30  minutes. 
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On  March  24,  General  White  proposed  cer- 
tain changes  In  the  air  defense  program 
to  accompUsh  three  primary  objectives: 
More  timely  completion  of  an  improved  de- 
fense against  the  air  breathing  threat;  ac- 
celeration of  systems  designed  to  provide 
balll.stlc  missile  warning:  and  an  Improved 
deterrent  posture. 

The  impacts  on  construction  that  the  Air 
Force  has  been  able  so  far  to  Identify  are 
primarily  in  the  Bomarc  and  super-SAGE 
areas.  There  are  no  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams in  the  fiscal  year  1961  appropriation 
program. 

The  proposed  construction  for  the  air  de- 
fense aiea  shows  that  a  major  portion  of  the 
funds  requested  for  air  defense  relate  to  the 
m'jdernlzation  of  radar  and  communication 
equipment,  necessary  operational  and  main- 
tenance facilities  and  miscellaneous  Items 
In  the  aircraft  control  and  warning  nets 
which  protect  the  approach  to  the  country. 

Finally,  about  32  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
gram Is  requested  for  construction  to  sup- 
port our  tactical  forces,  the  Military  Air 
TYansport  Service,  and  general  support  func- 
tions which  do  not  specifically  relate  to  any 
single  mission  area  but  which  are  Indis- 
pensable to  the  effective  performance  of  the 
overall  Air  Force  mission. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  remarks. 
I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
my  colleagues  may  have  on  this  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  construction  appropriation 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Ervin'.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  H.^ydenI,  the  Senator  from 
N  w'::  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan!,  the  Sena- 
tor f-om  Michigan  [Mr.  McN.am.^r.a  1 .  the 
S**!..!'.  r  trom  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse),  and 
th-^  S'-iator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mur- 
R.Av     are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  fMr.  HenningsI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
th"  Senator  from  Massachu.setts  TMr. 
KrN-^;FDYl,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
.M:  M\NSFiELD  I.  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
n.  :;  .  Mr.  OM.jihoney  I ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syicncton]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas  1 ,  the  Senators  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  HaydenI.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hennings], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey 1  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr. 
Kefauver  ! ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield  1,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse), 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  ( Mr. 
^YM.M.rnN  •  Aould  each  vote  "yea." 

M:  KlCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges  1  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case!  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 


The  Senator  from  Iowa  .Mr  Martin] 
is  absent,  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr  Bridges],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenlooper  ! , 
and  the  ^Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


INC.  2551 

YEAS— 81 

Aiken 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Allott 

Fong 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Frear 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Pulbrlght 

Moss 

Bean 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Gore 

Mviskie 

Bible 

Green 

Pa-store 

Br\insdale 

Gruenlng 

Prouty 

Bush 

Hart 

Proxnure 

Butler 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W  Va 

Hill 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Holland 

Ri  sell 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Sal  tons  tall 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Schoeppel 

Carroll 

Javlts 

Scott 

Case.  S.  Dak 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Johnston,  B.C. 

Smith 

Church 

Keating 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Kerr 

Biennis 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Taiinadge 

Cotton 

Liiusche 

Thurmond 

Curl  is 

Long.  Hawaii 

Wiley 

Dlrksen 

Long.  La. 

WUUams,  Del. 

Dodd 

Lusk 

WiUlams,  N.J. 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Yarbjrough 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Young,  N  Dak 

Ellender 

McGee 

Young,  Ohio 

NAYS — 0 
NOT  VOTING — 19 


Hickenlooper  Martin 

Humphrey  Morse 

Jordan  Murray 

Kefauver  OMahoney 

Kennedy  Symington 
M  Namara 
Mansfield 


Bridges 

Byrd.  Va. 

Case.  N.J. 

Douglas 

Ervin 

Hayden 

Hennings 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  12231 »  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  thereon 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  t^e  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis. 
Mr.  Chavez.  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mr. 
Bridges  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  convening  at  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row be  modified  to  provide  that  the  Sen- 
ate convene  at  10:30  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

During  Mr.  Schoeppel's  address  on  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  may  yield  without  losing  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  minority  leader 
inquired  as  to  whether  we  anticipated 
any  more  record  votes  tonight.  The  an- 
swer is  "No  "  We  will  ask  the  Senate  to 
stay  in  session  so  long  as  Senators  de- 
sire to  discuss  the  conference  report  on 
the  tax  bill. 

There  will  be  no  rollcalls  .so  far  as 
the  leadership  can  prevent  them. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
TO  LIMIT  DEBATE  ON  PROFES- 
SIONAL SPORTS  ANTITRUST  ACT 
OF  1960 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  action  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  12381,  the  Public  Debt  and 
Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of  1960,  tomor- 
row the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  3483,  the  Professional  Sports 
Antitrust  Act  of  1960;  that  during  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  the  time  be  limited 
to  1  hour  on  all  amendments  and  to  2 
hours  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally  divided. 
I  have  cleared  this  with  this  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  with  those 
Senators  interested  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation,  on   both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 
Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered.  That  on  Tuesday.  June  28,  1960, 
following  action  on  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  12381.  the  Public  Debt  and  Tax  Rate  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1960,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bUl  S.  3483,  the  "Profea- 
slonal  SportA  Antitrust  Act  of  1960,"  and 
that  during  Its  consideration,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  majority  leader: 
Provided.  That  In  the  event  the  majority 
leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  some 
Senator  designated  by  him:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bUl  shall 
be  received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  &  PILOTS  AS- 
SOCIATION CRITICISM  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SCHOEPPEL'S  DEFENSE  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr,  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
through  a  letter  addressed  to  my  admin- 
istrative assistant  by  Max  Karant,  vice 
president  of  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots 
Association,  I  have  learned  of  that  or- 
ganization's plan  to  mail  to  every  cer- 
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tiflcated  civil  pilot  in  Kansas  a  copy  of 
my  floor  remarks  of  June  15  about  the 
Federal  Avinlion  Agency.  I  had  not. 
myself,  plamied  such  widespread  dissem- 
ination; and  I  am  grateful  to  AOPA  for 
its  thoroughness. 

It  is  p>ossible  that  the  mailing  is  mo- 
tivated less  by  a  desire  to  make  my  views 
known  than  by  a  desire  to  take  a  punch 
at  me — and  to  get  every  certificated  civil 
pilot  in  Kansas  to  do  the  same  There 
are  12,985  of  them,  including  7,753  who 
are  active;  and  I  await  their  reaction 
with  more  curiosity  than  nervousness. 
Frankly,  I  think  they  are  considerably 
sharper  about  the  abuse  being  heaped 
on  the  FAA  than  some  folks  in  Washing- 
ton think. 

The  "report"  being  mailed  by  AOPA 
has  been  constructed  by  chopping  my 
floor  remarks  into  arbitrary  sections  and 
then  "commenting  "  on  them. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  mailing 
piece  sent  out  by  the  Aircraft  Owners 
k  Pilots  Association  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  to- 
gether with  the  Max  Karant  letter  trans- 
mitting it  to  my  administrative  assist- 
ant 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  circular  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AntCRAIT  Ownxbs  ft 

Pilots  Association, 
Wnshiiiglon,  DC.  June  24,  I960. 
Mr.  Joe  SKtJurTz. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  SKUorrz:  This  is  a  copy  of  the 
report  we  contemplate  mailing  to  every 
certificated  civil  pilot  in  Kansas. 

I  would  particularly  appreciate  It  if  you 
would  check  to  be  sure  that  Senator 
SCHOEPPEL  still  subscribes  to  the  views  he 
stated  In  the  Record  Of  course,  your  com- 
ments on  AOPA's  comments  also  wUl  be  of 
Interest. 

Cordially. 

Max  Karant. 


IFrom  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association 

Report  I 

Senator  Schoeppel  Speaks 
Civil  pilots  In  Kansas  will  be  Interested  in 
the  following  comments  of  Senator  Andrew 
F.  SCHOEPPEL.  They  appeared  on  page  12638 
of  the  June  15.  1960.  Issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Senator  Schoeppel's  office 
address  Is  room  5313,  Senate  Office  Building. 
■Washington,  DC  His  home  Is  115  South 
Rutan  Avenue.  Wichita. 

'  AcnvrrtEs  of  the  federal  aviation  agency 
"Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  several  weeks,  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  physicians  In  Kansas  and  else- 
where who  are  protesting  a  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  regulation,  effective  June  16,  1960. 
requiring  private  pilots  to  take  their  quali- 
fying physical  examinations  only  from 
physicians  designated  by  the  Agency.  This 
very  matter  Is  one  of  the  subjects  considered 
In  hearings  Just  completed  by  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

"Also,  recently.  I  have  been  receiving  a 
barrage  of  communications  protesting  the 
requirement  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
that  during  In-fllght  Inspections  of  Jet 
operations  the  FAA  Inspector  sit  in  the  seat 
immediately  behind  the  pilot  and  copUot. 
Some  of  the  pilots  on  Eastern  Airlines.  In 
particular,  assert  that  by  contract  that  par- 
ticular seat  must  be  occupied  by  a  third 
pilot,  even  though  the  aircraft  Is  certificated 
for  operation  without  him. 


"The  communications  I  have  received  from 
the  physicians  and  pilots  have  certain  quali- 
ties In  conunon.  They  are  unusually  well 
written.  They  are  carefully  reasoned.  They 
express  genuine  woe  about  activities  of  the 
PAA's  Administrator,  Elwood  Quesada.  But 
they  also  contain  evidence  that  they  have 
been  cleverly  Inspired  by  sophisticated  lob- 
byists. Those  lobbyists  have  slanted  the 
Information  furnished  to  the  people  who 
have  been  In  touch  with  me. 

"No  man's  opinion  or  Judgment  can  have 
higher  quality  than  the  Information  from 
which  that  opinion  or  Judgment  rises.  In 
consequence,  I  expect  to  find  bias  In  com- 
munications from  people  whose  principal 
information  about  the  FAA  comes  from 
biased  sources." 

AOPA  comment  Senator  Schoeppel  uses 
the  same  technique  here  so  often  used  by 
General  Quesada  him.self:  Members  of  or- 
ganizations like  AOPA.  the  National  Busi- 
ness Aircraft  Association,  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association,  etc  .  are  largely  Irresponsible, 
unthinking,  uninformed  citizens  out  in  the 
grassroots.  They  are  gullible,  and  easily  vul- 
nerable to  the  insidious  blandishments  of 
"sophisticated  lobbyists."  and  are  blindly 
parroting  what  they're  told.  etc.  This,  of 
course,  applies  only  to  FAA  critics.  Those 
who  happen  to  agree  with  the  FAA  (like  the 
American  Medical  Association,  for  example) 
are  highly  respected  professional  groups," 
"leaders  of  thinking  in  their  fields."  "stanch 
champions  of  aviation  safety." 

AOPA  frankly  admits  bias.  We  doubt 
that  Senator  Schoeppel's  record  could  sup- 
port any  contention  that  he  Is  unbiased.  To 
say  that  General  Quesada  Is  unbiased  bor- 
ders on  humor.  But  AOPA's  bias,  at  least, 
rigidly  avoids  political  party  lines;  our  bias 
Is  solely  and  exclusively  concerned  with  all 
U.S.  civil  aviation  Otu-  bias  strongly  favors 
the  democratic  processes,  and  If  Senator 
Schoeppel  had  attended  the  hearings  he 
criticizes,  he  would  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  question  all  the  "sophisticated 
lobbyists"  as  thoroughly  as  he  chose,  to  see 
for  himself  if  the  many  statements  about 
the  FAA  from  all  segments  of  Industry  and 
the  public  are  founded  In  fact. 

"I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  nil  of  the  hearings  of  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  during  Its  review  of  the  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958.  However,  the  transcripts 
of  the  hearings  have  been  available  to  me 
and  I  know  the  points  made  by  the  various 
witnesses.  In  my  Judgment,  the  hearings 
have  failed  to  demonstrate  that  Administra- 
tor Elwood  Quesada  is  an  arrogant  tjrrant, 
as  so  many  of  my  correspondents  claim. 
Neither  have  they  ehown  that  he  Is  law- 
maker, prosecutor.  Judge  and  Jury,  as  Is  llke- 
wise  asserted." 

AOPA  comment:  This  sweeping  generaliza- 
tion Is  easUy  checked.  AOPA  and  many 
others  put  Into  the  voluminovis  record  many 
detailed,  factual  case  histories.  If  Senator 
Schoeppel  read  the  record,  as  he  claims,  then 
his  definition  of  the  democratic  processes, 
and  ours,  differs  widely  AOPA  will  neverthe- 
less stand  on  the  record. 

"What  the  hearings  have  shown  is  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  FAA.  as  head  of 
an  agency  with  some  36.000  employees,  has 
used  I  hem  well  In  carrying  out  the  mandate 
of  the  Congress.  That  mandate  included  a 
direction  to  make  flying  safe — for  passengers, 
for  people  on  the  ground,  and  for  the  air 
crews  themselves.  It  Implied  support  for 
whatever  action  might  be  neces.«;ary  to  con- 
trol the  flier  who  thinks  It  Is  nobody's  busi- 
ness If  he  wants  to  risk  his  own  neck.  If 
Administrator  Quesada  has  erred,  it  Is  In 
a  public -relations  way:  he  has  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  the  executives  of  certain  organiza- 
tions by  declining  to  accept  them  as  ex- 
clusive spokesmen  for  all  who  fly  or  as  the 
sole  arbiters  of  the  public  good. 

"I  have  been  disappointed  that  organiza- 
tions with  an  honorable  record  of  dedicated 
service    to    aviation    now    present    a    public 


image  of  churlish  resentment  against  con- 
stituted authority.  They  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration and  redress  of  sound  grievances, 
but  they  ill  prepare  the  way  for  such  con- 
sideration when  they  engage  in  vest-pocket 
revolts  against  Federal  authority  or  snipe  at 
Federal  officials." 

AOPA  comment:  Again,  AOPA  will  stand 
on  the  factual  record.  If  Senator  Schoeppel 
thinks  all  this  Is  a  "vest-pocket  veto."  bed 
be  well  advised  to  make  a  careful  check  with 
the  general  aviation  industry  in  his  own 
State — including  two  of  the  world's  largest 
general  aircraft  manufacturers — to  make  sure 
he  Is  right. 

"The  Aviation  Act  of  1958  was  a  major 
undertaking  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  aviation  Industry  that  has  grown  almost 
explosively.  The  act  gave  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  a  single  head  because  decisive- 
ness was  and  Is  a  prime  requirement.  As 
a  result,  actions  have  come  fact.  But  there 
has  been  nothing  to  indicate  that  any  regu- 
lation has  been  promulgated  solely  to  harass, 
punish,  or  annoy  anybody,  or  that  bureauc- 
racy needlessly  has  been  throwing  its  weight 
around. 

"There  may  be  ways  In  which  the  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  needs  amending.  Our  Aviation 
Subcommittee  hearings  have  revealed  some 
rough  spots  on  which  our  committee  may 
want  to  work  next  year.  Unfortunately,  the 
hearings  have  also  levealed  a  studied  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  few  people  to  propagandize 
their  way  to  domination  of  the  Agency  that 
Is  supposed  to  regulate  them.  In  the  process 
they  have  been  Intemperate  to  the  point  of 
abuslveness  and  have  sought  to  badger  Ad- 
ministrator Quesada  Into  resigning.  Fortu- 
nately for  all  of  us.  he  has  had  the  courage 
to  resist  and  to  answer  calumny  with  reason." 

AOPA  comment:  In  his  zeal  for  defending 
General  Quesada,  Senator  Schoeppel  over- 
looks many  things — again  from  the  factual 
record.  U.S.  civil  aviation  eclipsed  that  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  long  be- 
fore General  Quesada  or  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  arrived  on  the  scene.  Every 
major  safety  effort,  every  major  safety  ac- 
complishment was  achieved  before  the  advent 
of  the  FAA.  All  were  conceived  and  put  Into 
use  In  an  atmosphere  of  democratic  coopera- 
tion and  comparative  freedom  from  bureauc- 
racy. Senator  Schoeppel's  defense  of  Gen- 
eral Quesada,  against  the  interest*  of  an  im- 
portant segment  of  his  own  State's  contribu- 
tion to  US.  civil  aviation.  Is  particularly  puz- 
zling because  of  the  ready  availability  to  him 
of  this  voluminous  factual  record. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  "AOPA  comment  "  would  imply  that 
I  have  accused  the  members  of  that  asso- 
ciation and  some  others  of  being  "largely 
irresponsible,  unthinking,  uninformed 
citizens  out  in  the  grassroots."  Let  me 
point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  those 
words  are  the  language  of  the  "AOPA 
comment. "  They  are  not  my  words, 
and  they  do  not  express  my  views. 

While  I  cannot  claim  to  know  more 
than  a  few  of  the  certificated  civil  pilots 
in  Kansas,  the  ones  whom  I  do  know  are 
fine  people.  They  are  responsible, 
thoughtful,  and  better  informed  than  the 
general  run  of  citizens.  At  the  same 
time,  because  of  their  very  natural  desire 
to  fly  with  as  few  restraints  as  p>ossible, 
they  are  inclined  to  give  sympathetic  ear 
to  anyone  who  shouts  "Down  with  those 
who  would  regulate  us."  This  is  not  an 
unusual  nor  an  immoral  attitude;  I  do 
not  condemn  it,  but  I  must  recognize  it 
and  be  fully  aware  of  its  implications. 

I  commend  AOPA  for  frankly  admit- 
ting its  bias.  I  could  commend  it  even 
more  if,  in  communicating  with  it.':  mem- 
bers, it  would  report  facts  and  editorial 
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views  separately,  instead  of  mixing  the 
two  tnxfther  Nevertheless,  an  organ- 
ization like  AOPA  is  important  and  val- 
uable in  the  legislative  process.  It  helps 
to  mobilize  and  get  on  the  record  many 
of  the  elements  that  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  legislation. 

j  We  would  be  still  better  off  if  there 
were  also  an  organization  made  up  of 
people  who  do  not  own  aircraft  and  who 
are  not  pilots.  I  know  of  no  such  or- 
ganization, but  there  are  many  such 
people.  I  try  to  keep  their  interests  in 
mind,  along  with  those  of  the  AOPA 
members. 

The  first  "AOPA  comment,"  availing 
itself  of  the  opportunities  for  ambiguity 
inherent  in  the  English  language,  makes 
it  easy  for  a  reader  to  infer  that  I  could 
have  attended  more  aviation  hearings  if 
I  had  chosen  to  do  so.  That  is  correct, 
but  I  would  have  had  to  neglect  other 
hearings  and  other  duties.  Here  is  my 
problem:  There  are  four  standing  sub- 
committees in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
I  am  on  two  of  them  as  well  as  three 
special  subcommittees.  Commonly,  they 
hold  hearings  at  the  same  time.  I  am 
not  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  but  when  I  can- 
not attend  its  sessions.  I  am  represented 
by  either  the  assistant  chief  clerk  or  the 
assistant  chief  counsel,  who  work  uaider 
my  direction  and  report  to  me. 

In  addition,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  serve  on  two  of  its  sub- 
committees.     I    am   a    member   of    the 

I  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  and 
two  of  its  subcommittees.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Water  Resources 
Committee 

I  do  the  best  I  can  in  apportioning  my 

I  time,  being  guided  somewhat  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  hearings,  the  importance  of 
the  subject  matter  to  my  constituents, 

j  and  my  appraisal  of  whether  I  personally 
need  to  query  the  witnesses.  In  this 
connection,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out 
that  the  aviation  hearings  were  simply 
a  general  review  intended  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  later  legislative  action. 
They  were  not  concerned  with  specific 
bills. 

The  second  AOPA  comment  disagrees 
with  my  statement  that  the  hearings 
failed  to  demonstrate  that  FAA  Adminis- 
trator Elwood  Quesada  is  an  arrogant 
tyrant  or  that  he  is  lawmaker,  prosecu- 
tor, judge,  and  jury.  I  acknowledge  that 
AOPA  witnesses,  and  others,  put  much 
testimony  into  the  record  and  raised 
some  .serious  questions.  But  there  was 
other  testimony  as  well,  and  much  of  it 
served  to  put  the  AOPA  testimony  in  full 
perspective  My  job  as  a  member  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  is  not  to  choose 
which  witness  to  go  along  with,  but  to 
arrive  at  a  sound  appraisal  of  the  legis- 
lative need. 

As  I  see  it,  the  hearings  did  demon- 
strate that  there  is  need  for  some  sort 
of  review  procedure  within  the  FAA.  To 
give  review  powers  to  the  Civii  Aero- 
nautics Board  would  be  a  little  awkward, 
as  both  it  and  the  FAA  are  administra- 
tive agencies  created  by  the  Congress. 
More  appropriate  would  be  .some  struc- 
turing of  powers  within  the  FAA  that 


would  permit  an  aggrieved  pilot,  or  an 
aggrieved  AOPA,  to  put  its  problem  be- 
fore new  people  after  an  adverse  deci- 
sion from  an  administrative  subordinate. 
No  doubt  the  Congress  will  work  on  some 
such  solution  in  the  next  session. 

The  third  AOPA  comment  implies  that 
I  am  out  of  touch  with  the  general  avia- 
tion industry  in  my  own  State  and 
recommends  that  I  check  the  views  of 
•'two  of  the  worlds  largest  general  air- 
craft manufacturers"  located  in  Kansas. 
The  general  manager  of  one  of  those 
manufacturers,  Mr.  John  P.  Gaty  of 
Beech  Aircraft  Corp.,  wrote  a  letter  to 
a  mailing  list  of  pilots  on  May  23  of  this 
year.  His  letter  was  introduced  into  the 
record  of  the  aviation  hearings  and 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

You  undoubtedly  are  familiar  with  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  Improve 
safety  for  all  users  of  the  airspace  by  FAA 
Administrator  E.  R.  "Pete"  Quesada.  He 
has  Instituted  a  ver>  forceful  campaign  to 
require  alertness  and  continued  attention 
by  all  pilots  toward  other  aircraft  using  the 
same  airspace.  A  good  many  people  have 
been  reprimanded  and  some  of  them  have 
been  fined  for  not  taking  this  campaign 
seriously,  and  for  not  complying  with  the 
directives.    •    •    • 

These  and  other  controversial  actions  have 
created  a  considerable  body  of  unhappy  peo- 
ple, which  Is  always  bound  to  occur  when 
accepted  practices  are  changed  and  old  rules 
are   relnvlgorated. 

•  «  •  •  • 

We  do  not  completely  endorse  every  action 
which  has  been  taken,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  the  net  results  of  all  the  actions  of 
"Pete"  Quesada  has  been  very  beneficial  to 
the  safety  of  those  who  fly  In  the  skies  over 
America.    •    •    • 

I  must  admit  that  so  far  nobody  in 
Kansas  has  written  me  to  say  that  I  am 
on  the  right  track  in  supporting  the 
safety  efforts  of  the  FAA  under  Elwood 
Quesada  and  that  I  have  received  a  few 
letters  critical  of  my  views.  More,  I 
suppose,  are  on  the  way  inasmuch  as  my 
address  at  Washington  and  at  home  is 
being  sent  by  AOPA  to  every  certificated 
civil  pilot  in  Kansas.  Again,  it  seems 
pertinent  to  note  that  there  is  no  or- 
ganization of  people  who  are  not  air- 
craft owners  or  who  are  not  pilots. 

The  final  AOPA  comment  points  out 
that  U.S.  civil  aviation  eclipsed  that  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  "long  before 
General  Quesada  or  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  arrived  on  the  scene," 
and  that  "every  major  safety  effort. 
every  major  safety  accomplishment  was 
achieved  before  the  advent  of  the  FAA." 
I  a3ree.  But  I  also  can  remember  when 
it  was  possible  to  drive  an  automobile 
without  having  a  driver's  license,  and 
when  it  was  possible  to  get  a  driver's 
license  without  knowing  the  law  or  tak- 
ing a  test. 

Those  days  are  gone.  Before  this  ses- 
sion ends,  we  may  have  our  first  law 
setting  up  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce central  registration  of  violations 
of  motor  vehicle  laws;  Regulation  is  the 
penalty  we  pay  for  population  growth 
and  progress. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  quote 
briefly  from  two  of  my  colleagues  who 
were  debating  on  the  Senate  floor  the 
evening  of  June  22.  Both  are  experi- 
enced  pilots,  but   their   views   are  dia- 


metrically opposed.    The  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Golowater]  said,  in  part: 

When  a  man  has  flown,  as  I  have,  for  30 
years,  and  has  never  been  asked  to  show, 
first,  his  license,  second,  hU  medical  certlfl- 
cate:  third,  a  certificate  of  proficiency  In 
the  aircraft  he  Is  flying;  or  fourth,  an  In- 
strument ticket  Indicating  his  proficiency 
to  fly  on  Instruments,  1  say  it  la  time  for 
some   kind   of  strong  action. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle]  then  asked: 

How  much  safer  would  the  Senator  have 
been  while  flying  If  he  had  to  show  a  pri- 
vate pilot's  license.  If  he  had  to  show  a 
medical  certificate,  Lf  he  had  to  show  a  cer- 
tificate of  competency  In  the  aircraft  he 
was  flying,  and  if  he  had  to  show  an  Instru- 
nient  ticket? 

Ani  this  was  the  reply  of  the  Senator 
from  Aiizona  IMr.  Goldwater). 

I  think  I  would  have  been  a  much  safer 
pilot.  I  can  remember  times  when  I  have 
flown  aircraft  which  I  had  not  been  In  for 
a  year  of  two.  It  U  not  that  I  would  not 
have  been  safe,  but  I  had  not  been  In  the 
aircraft   for  a  long  period  of   time. 

I  have  friends  who  fly  under  Instrument 
conditions  but  who  do  not  have  an  Instru- 
ment ticket.  They  have  trained  themselves. 
On  occasions,  I  have  known  persors  who  ob- 
tained a  medical  certlflcate  merely  by  picking 
up  the  phone  and  saying,  "George  my  time 
ia  up.  Send  me  a  card.  '  One  can  get  a  card 
for  a  few  dollars.  But  such  a  person  might 
have  had  diabetes  or  a  heart  attack  In  the 
meantime. 

I  maintain  that  while  these  requirements 
are  Just  as  distasteful  to  me.  as  a  pilot,  they 
will  nevertheless  promote  safety:  and  par- 
ticularly In  the  minds  of  the  people  there 
will  be  Instilled  a  desire  for  safety. 

Last  Saturday.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  delivered  to  my  ofl&ce  a  release  Is- 
sued by  the  Air  Transport  Division. 
Transport  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Washington,  June  25. — The  Air  Transport 
Division  of  the  Transport  Workers  Union, 
concluding  Its  week-long  annual  meeting 
here  today  voted  unanimous  support  for 
the  policies  and  actions  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  Administrator.  E.  R.  "Pete" 
Quesad.i. 

James  F.  Horst,  director  of  the  ATD  which 
represents  approximately  22.000  airline  em- 
ployees (mechanics,  stewardesses,  naviga- 
tors and  other  ground  personnel ) ,  asked  for 
the  vote  of  confidence  in  his  cioelng  speech. 

Horst  told  the  ATD  delegates: 

"We  have  seen  Mr.  Quesada  take  over  a 
hopele.'.sly  mismanaged  agency  which  had 
been  strangling  In  Its  own  red  tape  for 
30  years.  From  the  day  he  took  over  this 
agency  he  was  under  the  gun  of  public  con- 
cern due  to  one  of  the  worst  safety  rec- 
ords In  the  history  of  aviation  during  the 
previous  year. 

"With  Uttle  regard  for  the  special  Interests 
and  pressure  groups  which  had  been  run- 
ning the  aviation  Industry  for  more  than 
20  years.  Mr.  Quesada  set  about  the  business 
of  Improving  safety.  We  can  find  no  action 
he  took  this  year  that  was  not  aimed  at 
this  objective. 

"While  our  membership  has  not  always 
been  In  agreement  with  some  of  the  FAA 
decisions.  It  has  entirely  supported  the  over- 
all workings  of  the  agency. 

"We  feel  that  some  of  the  attacks  on  Mr 
Quesada  have  been  111  deserved  and  111  ad- 
vised. We  therefore  feel  It  u;gent  to  have 
our  expressed  support  of  Mr.  Quesada  added 
to  the  record  of  those  crltlclfms  In  the  hope 
that  some  balance  may  be  reached.  If  we 
are    to    continue    to    have   dedicated    public 
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servants  guiding  the  avl&tlon  Industry  and 
avoid  the  old  days  of  political  hacks,  we 
must  support  the  Agency  and  Its  Adminis- 
trator. 

■'I.  therefore,  ask  for  a  vote  of  confidence 
for  the  Agency.  Its  Admlnlstratc»-  and  poli- 
cies." 

Unanimous  approval  was  voted  following 
Horst  s  speech 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
officers  of  the  organizations  which  are 
feuding  with  Administrator  Quesada 
and  the  FAA  to  stop  shouting  long 
enough  to  take  a  good  look  at  them- 
selves and  what  they  are  doing.  They 
misjudge  the  caliber  of  their  member- 
ship if  they  think  they  have  to  keep  up 
a  running  fight  with  the  FAA  in  order 
to  keep  dues  coming  in 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  we 
are  running  out  of  airspace.  The  faster 
planes  fly.  the  greater  is  the  block  of 
airspace  needed  for  each  aircraft  during 
a  given  period  of  time.  To  keep  the 
airways  safe  for  scheduled  airline 
flights,  for  general  aviation,  and  for 
people  on  the  ground  calls  for  all  the 
talent  and  self -discipline  we  can  muster. 

Organizing  aviation  for  safety  is  a 
job  that  government  has  to  do.  Nostal- 
gia for  a  simpler  way  of  life  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  regulation  we  must  have. 
The  rules  adopted  must  be  of  uniform 
application. 

This  means  that  sparsely  settled  areas 
of  the  country  may  get  more  regxilatlon 
than  they  alone  need,  but  if  a  pilot  from 
a  sparsely  settled  area  flies  into  a  con- 
gested area,  we  want  him  to  be  skilled 
enough  and  healthy  enough  to  do  it  with 
safety  for  all.  There  simply  cannot  be 
separate  rules — for  there  is  no  separate 
airspace — for  the  imcomplicated  indi- 
vidual who  wants  only  to  do  a  Uttle 
country  flying,  and  who  confuses  the 
privilege  of  private  flying  with  the  con- 
stitutional Bill  of  Rights. 

I  do  not  want  my  defense  of  Admin- 
istrator Quesada  and  the  FAA  to  be 
taken  to  mean  that  I  think  either  the 
Administrator  or  the  Agency  is  100  per- 
cent right  100  percent  of  the  time.  Mr. 
Quesada  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
he  makes  mistakes.  But  I  have  noticed 
that  he  tries  to  profit  from  them.  After 
he  had  t>een  criticized  in  our  aviation 
hearings  on  the  ground  that  the  FAA 
conferred  too  little  with  the  industry 
before  proix>sing  rules  under  the  rule- 
making procedure,  Mr.  Quesada  called 
a  conference  to  help  formulate  a  pro- 
posed rule  for  aerial  crop  sprayers,  or 
aerial  applicators  as  they  are  often 
called. 

He  acted  at  the  urging  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  aviation  trades  industry, 
but  the  date  he  set  for  the  meeting  was 
all  wrong  for  aerial  applicators  in  Kan- 
sas. They  still  have  not  forgiven  him. 
even  though  he  was  acting  in  complete 
good  faith.  This  was  amply  demon- 
strated when  he  offered  to  call  a  sup- 
plementary conference  on  the  same  sub- 
ject to  be  held  at  a  time  convenient  to 
aerial  applicators  in  Kansas  and  other 
wheat-growing  States.  The  date  has  not 
yet  been  set,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Administrator  Quesada  will  follow 
through  in  complete  good  faith. 

Mr.  President,  after  Congress  adjourns 
and  the  campaign  drums  start  rolling — 


and  they  will — the  people  of  this  great 
land  will  be  so  preoccupied  that  organi- 
zations and  individuals  feuding  with  the 
FAA  can  drop  their  feud  and  no  one  will 
ever  notice  it.  In  the  belief  that  such 
a  course  is  best  for  them  and  for  the  Na- 
tion. I  commend  It  to  their  thoughtful 
consideration. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  brief. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  for  speaking  out  on  a 
subject  on  which  I  think  many  of  us 
have  remained  silent  too  long. 

I  think  the  Senators  reasoned  ap- 
proach to  the  AOPA  feeling  in  this  mat- 
ter is  to  be  complimented.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  AOPA  for  more  years  than 
I  can  remember.  I  must  say  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  done  many  fine,  wonder- 
ful things  for  flying.  It  has  promoted 
flying.  It  has  made  insurance  easy  for 
pilots  to  obtain.  It  has  promoted  better 
and  easier-to-follow  navigational  charts 
and  systems.  On  the  whole  it  has  done 
a  really  outstanding  job. 

However,  as  a  member  of  this  organ- 
ization I  must  express  some  concern 
about  the  methods  which  it  has  used 
in  attacking  our  positions. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  knows, 
I  have  supported  General  Quesada.  I 
think  he  is  an  individual  long  overdue  in 
civilian  aviation  I  have  received  let- 
ters from  lifelong  friends  of  mine  in 
Arizona,  with  whom  I  have  flown  all 
the  years  I  have  been  flying,  who  are 
at  a  complete  loss  to  understand  my 
positions.  They  have  learned  of  those 
positions  from  only  one  source — and  not 
from  me. 

For  instance,  let  us  consider  what  I 
believe  the  Senator  will  agree  is  the  most 
contested  decision  of  Mr.  Quesada — the 
medical  examinations  by  trained  medi- 
cal doctors.  I  cannot  say  at  this  early 
stage  in  the  game  if  I  believe  this  is  the 
ultimate  answer  to  the  problem.  As  one 
who  has  to  be  examined  by  a  flight  sur- 
geon every  2  years  in  the  Air  Force,  I 
know  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  examination  given  to  these  pilots 
and  the  examination  which  the  Air 
Force  long  ago  found  necessary^ to  give 
by  specially  trained  doctors  in  this  field 
to  its  pilots.  It  might  be  that  every 
family  doctor  could  be  trained  in  the 
different  approaches  to  examination 
that  are  needed  in  examining  for  flight. 
But  glaring  mistakes,  which  we  can 
document,  occur.  I  have  talked  in  the 
Senate  about  such  mistakes  as  those  to 
which  the  Senator  has  alluded.  One 
such  incident  was  a  telephone  call  which 
would  bring  a  medical  certificate.  That 
certainly  is  not  safe.  I  would  shudder 
to  think  of  flying  in  an  airplane  with  a 
man  who  had  had  a  heart  attack  and 
yet  held  a  perfectly  valid  medical  cer- 
tificate which  he  had  obtained  by  mak- 
ing a  telephone  call. 

I  think  possibly  General  Quesada's 
steps  will  do  away  with  that  abuse,  and 
if  pilots  are  required  to  go  to  established 
flight  doctors,  they  will  take  a  little  bet- 
ter care  of  themselves  because  they  know 


they  cannot  fool  the  flight  doctor.     He 
is  not  a  personal  friend. 

This  is  a  field  we  shall  have  to  watch 
develop.  There  has  t>een  a  tendency 
in  the  field  of  strictly  private  fiying  ever 
since  its  inception  to  resist  change. 

An  admiral,  whose  name  unfortunately 
I  cannot  recall,  in  a  series  of  articles  a 
few  years  ago  suggested  that  before  a 
man  or  a  woman  receives  his  or  her  pri- 
vate pilot's  license,  he  or  she  should  have 
training  in  the  use  of  instruments,  so 
that  if  he  inadvertently  got  caught  on 
top  of  an  overcast  or  in  weather,  he  could 
perform  a  simple  maneuver  that  we  call 
the  180  degree  turn  to  get  out.  Private 
pilots  resist  such  changes.  Now  such  a 
requirement  is  part  of  a  private  pilots 
license  test,  and  the  requirement  will 
cut  down  immeasurably  the  los.ses  of  men 
and  women  who,  through  sheer  ignor- 
ance or  bad  fortune,  find  themselves  in 
instrument  weather,  but  are  not  able  to 
control  the  aircraft  and  therefore  crash 
with  death  as  a  result. 

That  requirement  was  a  step  forward, 
although  at  first  it  was  resisted.  I  am 
hopeful,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
so  much  to  do  in  the  field  of  safety,  that 
the  AOPA  will  not  be  too  harsh  on  those 
of  us  who  have  chosen  to  stand  by  Que- 
sada in  his  insistence  that  the  rules  be 
observed.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  AOPA 
will  show  the  same  good  judgment  it  has 
always  shown.  We  will  find  out  what 
the  innovations  in  enforcement  of  the 
rules  will  do.  I  cannot  help  but  think  of 
the  strenuous  type  of  examination  that 
the  airline  pilot  constantly  undergoes 
afld  the  strenuous  type  of  examination 
to  retain  his  proficiency  that  the  military 
pilots  take.  I  cannot  equate  for  one 
moment  that  idea  with  the  private  pilot's 
requirements  which  permit  him  to  fly 
because  he  ha^  somehow  learned  how  to 
get  an  airplane  up  and  down,  and  there- 
fore he  should  be  allowed  to  do  pretty 
much  what  he  wants  to  do  on  the  air- 
ways or  off  the  airways. 

I  can  remember  the  old  open  cockpit 
days  when  I  had  the  wind  in  my  face:  I 
know  many  of  us  long  for  those  days. 
However.  I  realize  that  with  the  crowded 
conditions  of  our  airways  today  we  must 
have  more  and  more  of  the  application  of 
efficiency  of  the  airlines  and  the  military 
to  our  private  flying,  even  though  we 
need  never  go  all  the  way. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona,  who  is 
a  great  flyer  with  long  experience  and 
uses  good  judgment  in  relation  to  those 
things,  has  added  greatly  to  this  discus- 
sion of  a  very  important  matter. 

I  know  a  number  of  fine  pilots  who  be- 
long to  this  organization.  They  are 
good,  careful,  and  conscientious  men. 
Last  week  I  flew  with  some  of  them. 
Frankly  they  have  said  to  me  that  they 
have  been  somewhat  distressed  by  the 
turn  of  events  here. 

Our  committee  is  holding  a  series  of 
hearings  to  determine  what  should  be 
done  with  reference  to  a  new  look  at  some 
of  these  regulations,  whether  an  appeal 
procedure  should  be  devised,  and  how  it 
should  work.  This  was  not  a  series  of 
hearings  on  certain  bills.  However,  the 
pilots  feel  that  way. 
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I  am  sure  tiie  great  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona feels  thai  if  we  are  to  have  ccn- 
slituted  authority,  chargeable  with  the 
rvsponiio.l:ty  of  acim;ni^>tenng  a  law, 
wnch  the  pilots  did  not  ask  for — the 
C  inereso  oi  ihe  United  States  gave  it  to 
[P.em — 'Ae  should  back  up  that  consti- 
lu'.^d  authority  in  every  practical  way, 
and  tile  Adnunistrator  should  not  be 
subjected  to  unnecessary  harassment 
that  scmetimes  goes  beyond  the  record, 
the  facus,  and  the  circumstances,  for  if 
such  harassment  continues  good  men 
are  discouraged  from  accepting  those  re- 
sponsible positions. 

By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  General 
Quesada  has  always  been  right.  I  have 
disagreed  with  him.  But  I  give  him  the 
benefit  of  doubts. 

If  good  men  leave  resp>onsible  positions 
by  reason  of  unjust  criticism,  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  men  of  stature,  standing, 
experience,  and  ability  to  fill  these  im- 
portant spots  under  laws  which  Congress 
Itself  has  passed,  making  it  mandatory 
that  someone  of  responsibility  fill  that 
position. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  My  friend  is  abso- 
lutely right.  One  of  the  reasons  we  have 
these  new  laws  and  regulations  has  been 
because  of  the  insistence  of  excellent 
fiying  organizations  such  as  AOPA.  Now 
I  am  distressed  as  a  member  to  find  that 
organization  using  political  subterfuge,  it 
might  be  said,  to  try  to  get  us  to  change 
our  positions  by  implying  that  36,000 
p..ut^  m  Kansas  could  be  influenced  to 
vuce  against  my  friend  from  Kansas  be- 
cause he  does  not  agree  100  percent  with 
the  AOPA.  I  regret  such  action.  I  wish 
this  organization  had  not  taken  that 
step  I  wish  that  it  had  taken  the  posi- 
tion U-iat  the  laws  must  be  obeyed.  The 
reuuia'.ions  are  the  result  of  the  laws. 
We  either  enforce  them  or  we  do  not 
eniorce  them. 

In  closing,  I  say  to  my  friend  that  for 
at  least  30  years  of  my  life  as  a  pilot  the 
regulations  were  not  enforced.  Ninety- 
fuiir  percent  of  our  accidents  are  due  to 
V.\oi  e;:  /:  not  to  aircraft  failure.  We 
m^.^t  :;.t.-:ore  do  something  to  keep 
pilots  from  getting  into  trouble. 

The  situation  is  similar  to  that  in 
relation  to  automobiles.  I  can  remember 
the  day.s  when  we  did  not  have  drivers' 
licenses.  Then  came  the  day  when  all 
anyone  needed  to  do  in  order  to  obtain  a 
license  was  to  send  a  letter  and  he  would 
get  the  license.    Today  a  test  is  required. 

FVankly  I  do  not  think  the  tests  for 
automobile  driving  are  difficult  enough. 
But  we  have  reached  a  point  of  maturity 
in  our  flying  when  I  feel  that  more 
stringent  applications  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  will  result  in  greater  safety, 
and  the  private  pilot  will  not  be  re- 
stricted in  the  use  of  his  aircraft. 

I  make  that  statement  as  one  who  has 
flown  in  days  of  no  enforcement  and  is 
flying  now  in  days  of  enforcement.  If  we 
do  '.vhat  wo  know  is  right,  there  is  no 
differenc'"  I  x:>h  again  to  compliment 
mv  good  fr-.end  from  Kansas  for  this  long 
overdue  .siat^m ►":.!;  on  the  AOPA  and  its 


rCiHlion.sh.p  to  :;-.e 


cjuestion  of  the 


moderrazat.  ni  k\    .-..r  I-A.\. 

Mr.  SCH(j;-  ;-^':  L  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arii^na.  I  am  sure  he 
knows  that  I  made  these  remarks  in  the 
spirit  of  t.-ying  to  be  constructive.     So 


far  a  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  have 
no  score  to  settle.  I  simply  feel  that  we 
ought  to  approach  this  question  in  a  fair 
and  logical  manner  and  within  the  spirit 
of  the  legislation  which  is  sought  to  make 
better  and  safer  flying  conditions,  not 
only  for  the  men  who  are  in  the  cockpits 
but  for  the  many  people  who  fly  back 
of  the  cockpit,  the  private  fliers,  and 
their  friends  when  they  go  up. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  airplanes  that  I  fly  are  made  in  the 
State  of  Kansas.  Not  only  is  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  constructive,  but  I  think 
the  Beech  aircraft  factory,  Cessna,  and 
the  other  aircraft  companies  in  his  State 
are  certainly  among  the  most  construc- 
tive leaders  in  the  manufacture  of  air- 
craft for  private  and  commercial  use. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  They  are  great  peo- 
ple, and  we  are  happy  they  are  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  CLARK  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoREl  briefly  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEDICAL      CARE      AND      HOSPITAL 
CARE  FOR  THE  AGED  AND  AGING 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  the  provisions  of  which  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  as  a  substitute  for  title  VI 
of  H.R.  12580,  a  bill  which,  among  other 
things,  deals  with  medical  care  and  hos- 
pitalization for  our  aged  and  aging 
citizens. 

After  careful  study,  I  have  concluded 
that  title  VI  of  H.R.  12580  is  not  only 
wholly  inadequate  but  that  it  is  errone- 
ous in  method  of  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
inadequacy  of  this  portion  of  the  House 
bill.  I  call  attention  to  a  table  at  page  11 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  respect  to  H.R  12580.  The 
table  indicates  an  estimated  annual  cost 
of  $23,000  as  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  program  of  medical 
care  benefits  for  Tennessee  citizens  other 
than  those  receiving  old-age  assistance. 
As  of  now.  there  are  223,494  citizens  of 
Tennessee  who  are  receiving  benefits 
under  the  social  security  program  The 
$23,000  would  amount  to  approximately 
10  cents  a  year  per  person,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  cost  of  hospitalization  and 
medical  care  for  these  persons.  I  ix)int 
out  that  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  only 
$141,000  additional  would  be  available 
for  all  the  aged  and  aging  people,  in- 
cluding those  permanently  disabled,  and 
their  dependents.  This  is  wholly  inade- 
quate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
from  time  to  time  to  the  three  Senators 
who  are  on  the  floor,  withotrt  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Pennsylvania     and     the     distinguished 
Sermtor  from  Tennessee  for  yielding. 

Of  the  total  which  is  contained  in  the 
House  social  security  bill — a  better  name 
for  it  would  be  a  poorhouse  bill — there 
would  be  available  for  medical  care  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  for  persons  on  social 
security,  to  be  contributed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  475.000  persons 
in  the  State  who  would  so  qualify,  the 
total  sum  of  $161,000  a  year,  or  about 
30  cents  a  person  a  year.  This  amount 
would  be  spent  on  medical  care  for  per- 
sons on  social  security,  retired  and  per- 
manently disabled,  and  dependent  chil- 
dren and  widows.  That  would  average 
30  cents  for  each.  It  would  include  hos- 
pitalization and  visits  by  doctors  to 
homes  and  to  doctors'  ofHces.  It  would 
amount  to  30  cents  a  year.  Mr  President. 
That  is  what  we  are  told  would  be  spent 
for  the  aged  people  who  need  this  care 
in  the  State  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  pointing  out  these  facts  to  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  measure  the  Senator  has  introduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  give  us  some  idea  as  to  what  is 
hoped  to  be  siccomplished  with  $141,000. 
which  works  out  to  about  a  dollar  per 
person  per  year  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  prepared  to  jus- 
tify the  House  bill.  I  am  reading  from 
page  11  of  the  House  report,  table  A.  en- 
titled 'Estimated  Annual  Cost  Under  the 
Proposed  Medical  Services  for  the  Aged, 
Title  XVI.  and  the  Program  for  Improve- 
ment in  Medical  Services  Under  the  Old 
Age  Assistance  Program." 

I  can  hardly  visualize  ver>'  much  im- 
provement in  medical  care  and  hospi- 
talization at  a  cost  of  $1  a  year  per 
person. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  In  the  State 
of  Louisiana  a  charity  hospital  system 
has  been  established,  which  I  believe 
spends  in  excess  of  $20  million  a  year  in 
providing  medical  care  for  persons  who 
feel  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  hoslptal 
care.  By  contrast,  I  must  say  that  what 
the  Senator  has  mentioned  is  a  pitifully 
meager  figure.  As  we  know,  the  medical 
bills  of  the  aged  people  are  far  higher 
than  those  of  the  younger  people.  How 
much  would  the  bill  provide  for  persons 
who  are  on  the  public  welfare  rolls  in 
Louisiana?  I  believe  there  are  about 
150.000  persons  on  those  rolls.  What 
would  be  provided  for  them? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  table  does  not  list 
any  amount  in  that  category  for  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Zero? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  note  that  there 
is  a  footnote  at  the  bottom  of  the  table 
which  states  that  Louisiana  has  a 
monthly  payment  in  excess  of  $65.  The 
footnote  states  that  in  such  States  under 
this  program  the  Federal  matching  would 
be  5  percent.     So  it  would  mean  that  the 
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Federal  Government  would  put  up  5  per- 
cent of  the  money  in  LouLsiana  under  the 
House  bill.  I  should  like  to  make  plain 
my  previous  statement,  if  I  did  not  make 
it  clear  before,  that  the  amendment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  offered  does  not  have  any  reference 
to  the  total  from  which  we  are  reading. 

We  are  reading  from  the  House  com- 
mittee table.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  very  markedly  change  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  only  5 
cents  is  involved  from  the  standpoint  of 
Federal  matching  funds  as  against  95 
cents  of  State  matching  funds.  I  wonder 
whether  we  should  b'.cher  with  Federal 
suggestions  as  to  hov;  the  program  should 
be  operated,  if  all  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  contribute  is  5  cents.  Com- 
plying with  all  the  Federal  red  tape  that 
would  be  involved  would  hardly  be  offset 
by  the  5-cent  contribution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  GORE.  Lest  I  do  an  injustice  to 
the  House  bill,  let  me  make  it  plain  that 
I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  authority  on  it. 
I  am  referring  to  the  table  on  page  11  of 
the  committee  report. 

Tliese  flpures  are  apparently  based 
upon  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
needs  test  to  qualify  fc«-  medical  care 
and  hoepitalization.  As  I  understand, 
the  needs  test  under  the  bill  would  not 
be  uniform  throughout  the  country. 
Two  States  having  different  tests  or  qual- 
ifications for  old-age  assistance  would 
receive  different  amounts  under  the  bill. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced is  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 
However,  I  do  believe  that  it  would  be 
preferable  to  the  House  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  to  have  printed  a  sum- 
mary of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill 
I  have  introduced. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  simi- 
mar>'  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Majo«  Pbovtsions  of  the  Health  iNsrUAvn: 

BSMKITrS      BlLX      iKTROOnCXD      BT       SENATOR 
OOBE 

I.  roVZSAGE 

The  bill  covers  all  retired  Individuals  (men 
over  64  years  of  age,  women  over  62  years  of 
age)  except  Individuals  receiving  retirement 
or  annuity  benefits  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  or  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  In  addition  to  OASI  beneficiaries,  the 
bill  covers  recipients  of  old-age  assistance 
and  other  men  and  women  who  meet  the 
qualifications  for  retirement  as  set  out  In  the 
bUl. 

II.  BBNEFITS 

Under  the  bill,  payment  Is  provided  for 
the  following  health  services: 

(a)  Hospitalization — up  to  60  days  In  any 
calendar  year. 

(b)  Nursing  home  care — up  to  120  days  In 
any  calend.or  year. 

(cl  Home  health  service— up  to  180  visits 
In  any  calendar  year 

(d)  Professional  services  by  physicians, 
either  office  visit  or  home  visit — up  to  a  total 
of  25  visits  In  any  calendar  year. 

(The  foregoing  services  are  available  In 
any  combination  so  long  as  the  total  does 
not  exceed  80  units  In  any  calendar  year. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  computation.  1  day 
Of  hospitalisation  equals  one  unit,  2  days  of 
ntmlng  home  care  equals  one  unit.  3  days  of 
ham*  health  services  equals  one  unit,  two 
home  visits  by  a  physician  equals  one  unit. 
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and  four  visit*  to  a  physician's  office  equals 
one  unit.) 

(e)  Diagnostic  outpatient  services.  Includ- 
ing laboratory  tests  and  X-ray^. 

(f)  Surgeon's  fees. 

(g)  Such  drugs  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
provided  they  are  prescribed  generlcally.  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  such  drugs  pre- 
scribed for  use  within  a  period  of  30  consecu- 
tive days  in  any  calendar  year. 

III.  ruJAjJCiNO 

That  portion  of  the  cost  attributable  to 
OASI  beneficiaries  would  t>e  financed  by  a 
one-fourth  percent  Increase  In  the  social  se- 
curity tax,  both  on  the  employee  and  em- 
ployer (three-eighths  percent  Increase  In  tax 
on  self-employed  who  are  covered  under 
OASI). 

That  portion  of  the  cost  attributable  to 
beneficiaries  who  are  not  covered  under  OASI 
would  be  financed  by  appropriations  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  cost  would  be  offset 
by  reductions  of  payments  for  medical  assist- 
ance now  being  made  under  the  old-age 
assistance  program  and  other  programs. 

The  bill  would  create  a  Federal  medical 
Insurance  trust  fund  from  which  payments 
would  be  made  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered for  which  benefits  are  payable  under 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is 
scheduled  to  begin  consideration  of 
H  R.  12580,  which  has  been  referred  to 
it.  and  the  problems  with  which  it  deals. 
I  think  these  problems  which  affect,  or 
will  aflect,  nearly  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America  deserves  and  re- 
quire careful  consideration,  including 
public  hearings.  If  Congress  had  no  bill 
except  this  one  with  which  to  deal.  I 
would  seriously  question  if  adequate  at- 
tention could  be  given  to  the  subject  by 
both  the  Senate  and  by  a  conference 
committee  this  week.  This  bill,  how- 
ever. Is  but  one  of  the  many  important 
questions  with  which  this  Congress 
should  or  must  deal  before  adjourning 
sine  die. 

Earlier  today  I  recommended  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas,  that  Congress  re- 
cess at  the  end  of  this  week  until  a  speci- 
fied date  after  the  two  national  party 
conventions.  This  recommendation  was 
very  much  against  my  personal  prefer- 
ence as  I,  like  many  other  Members,  had 
planned  to  spend  the  month  of  August 
with  my  family  and  friends  at  a  place 
of  our  choosing,  and  had  planned  to  visit 
throughout  my  State  during  September. 
Nevertheless,  I  think,  in  the  interest  of 
orderly  consideration  of  legislation  of 
overwhelming  importance,  such  a  course 
of  action  is  the  only  prudent  course, 
given  the  situation  facing  us  today. 

True,  we  will  be  in  the  throes  of  a 
national  campaign  after  the  conven- 
tions, but  the  Senate  has  been  in  the 
throes  of  a  presidential  campaign  al- 
most all  year.  At  least  after  the  con- 
ventions each  party  will  have  only  one 
candidate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  tS.  3763)  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  hospital  and  other  health 
services  furnished  to  aged  retired  indi- 
viduals, and  to  E«-ovide  for  a  continu- 
ing study  of  the  health  needs  of  such 


individuals,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gore  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Yareorough.i  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
the  statement  he  has  just  made,  and, 
with  very  deep  reluctance,  express  my 
strong  support  for  his  view  that  we 
should  come  back  after  the  conventions 
and  do  the  busmess  we  should  have  done 
months  ago.  1  believe  it  is  unwise  for 
Congress  to  run  out  of  Washington  in  a 
hurry,  not  having  taken  care  of  the 
national  interests  with  respect  to  so 
much  proposed  legi5lation  which  is  still 
pending  and  which  deserves  the  careful 
and  unfatigued  consideration  of  this 
body.  I,  too.  had  hoped  to  take  the 
month  of  Augxist  for  vacation:  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  our  duty  to  cx)me  back,  as  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  suggested. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  I  AX  RATE  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1960 — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12381)  to  in- 
crease for  1-year  period  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act  and  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  existing  corporate  normal  tax 
rate  and  certain  exise  tax  rates. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  conference  report  on  the  tax 
bill,  H.R.  12381.  No  one  has  become 
more  keenly  aware  than  I,  after  four 
sessions  in  this  body,  of  how  futile  it  is 
to  make  long  speeches  at  night,  when 
the  Senate  Chamber  is  almost  empty, 
and  one  is  imposing  on  a  good  friend 
who  is  presiding  and  another  good 
friend  who  is  under  the  obligation  of 
remaining  here  as  the  acting  minority 
leader.  I  apologize  to  them  and  to  the 
staff,  and  also  as  appears  to  my  bewil- 
dered, aging  eyes,  four  weary,  but  ex- 
tremely competent  members  of  the  press 
gallery,  who  I  suppose,  must  stay  at  their 
posts  until  the  conclusion  of  today's 
session.  I  hope  that  a  few  words  of 
what  I  may  say  may  go  out  to  the  press 
services  and  p>erhaps  even  appear  in  the 
news  columns,  if  not  the  editorial  page, 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Perhaps 
that  will  have  some  effect  on  my  col- 
leagues and  also  on  the  general  public  in 
connection  with  the  vote  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  take  on  the  conference  report 
at  2  o'clock  tomorrow*aftemoon. 

Mr  President,  I  wi.sh  to  make  two 
points:  First,  the  conference  report,  if 
adopted,  will  commit  Congress  to  a 
course  of  conduct  which  i.";  fiscally  ir- 
responsible: second,  the  ob.'ections  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  but  which  were 
deleted  by  the  conferees,  are  largely 
frivolous. 

First,  with  respect  to  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility, on  several  days  last  week  I  im- 
dertook  to  place  in  the  Record  a  box 
score  of  what  Coiigre.ss  had  done  and 
was  about  to  do  to  the  President's 
$4,200,000,000  surplu.";  That  box  .score, 
of  necessity,  has  to  chanpe  from  cay  to 
day. 
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For  excimple,  ihi.s  afternoon,  in  pass- 
ing the  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  Senate  approved  a  bill  pro- 
viding $120  million  less  than  the  budget 
estimates  The  House  went  even  further 
under  those  estimates.  The  conierence 
report  may  result  m  further  savings;  no 
one'can  tell  Nevertheless,  viewed  on  an 
overall  basis.  I  think  few  Senators  would 
deny  that  the  actions  which  Congress 
has  taken  and  will  take  have  come  so 
close  to  wiping  out  the  entire  $4,200  mil- 
lion surplus  that  we  cannot  see  with  the 
naked  eye  what  is  left.  Let  me  tick  off 
the  items  totaling  more  than  $4,200  mil- 
lion which  support  my  last  statement. 

The  defense  appropriation  bill  is 
$1,200  million  over  the  budget  estimates. 
The  health,  education,  and  welfare  ap- 
propriatiLii  bill  is  close  to  $500  million 
over  the  budget  estimates. 

The  pay  bill,  which  was  not  in  the 
budget  at  all,  knocks  another  $700  mil- 
lion-plus off  the  surplus. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Congress  will 
not  pass  the  postal  rate  bill  which  the 
President  requested,  so  there  goes  more 
than  a  half  billion  dollars  more  off  the 
surplus 

It  does  not  look  as  though  Congress 
will  pass  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  aviation  fuel,  as  the  Presi- 
dent recommended.  There  goes  more 
than  $100  million  more  off  the  surplus. 

Pending,  although  not  yet  in  confer- 
eiiCe  between  the  two  Houses,  are  two 
diff^'ren'  Vi^rsions  of  a  Federal  Aid  to  ed- 
ucation oill.  The  Senate  bill  calls  for 
$900  m;Ilion  a  year  over  and  above  the 
budge  ."^^urt  'he  House  bill.  $325  mil- 
lion L'  t  i..^  oe  conservative  and  say 
triat  the  conferees,  when  they  meet — 
and  I  hope  they  will  meet — will  report  a 
bill  which  will  cost  perhaps  $600  million 
more  than  the  budgeted  figure.  So  that 
amount  '.vlll  come  off  the  surplus. 

Then  we  have  passed  a  housing  bill 
which  will  cost  another  $100  million. 

The  bill  we  are  to  take  up  shortly  pro- 
viding medical  care  for  the  aged  may 
cost  another  $100  million. 

H  R.  10.  which  I  hope  we  shall  not 
pai:,s — but  I  suspect  the  votes  are  here  to 
pass  it — will  cost  another  $200  million. 

We  have  made  some  savings  in  appro- 
priation bills — around  $400  million,  and 
"A  ■:>  niay  make  more. 

tl  M.>  .'  r,  as  I  think  almost  everyone 
v....  c  .r-  •  .  the  items  which  I  have  ticked 
oflf  just  about  abolish  the  surplus  of  $4.2 
billion. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr  Gore),  which  the  con- 
ferees approved.  Tmght  conceivably  save 
$50  miV.ion  in  fiscal  1961.  However, 
there  are  offsetting  items,  such  as  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  appropria- 
tion bill  and  the  Federal  tax  credit  bill, 
which  pretty  well  wipe  out  any  addi- 
tional revenue  which  will  come  from  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, which  I  have  not  mentioned 
heretofore. 

So  I  think  I  can  sustain  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  most  intelligent  guess  one 
could  make  as  of  tonight  is  that  Congress 
has  wiped  out  the  contemplated  sur- 
pi  i.s  Ihe  situation,  though,  ir.  worse 
than  that,  becau.se  the  surplus  was  based 
upon  estimated  revenues  of  more  than 


$84  billion,  and  that  figure,  in  turn,  was 
based  upon  an  economy  producing  at  a 
gross  national  product  rate  of  $510  bil- 
lion in  calendar  1960. 

Now  the  year  is  almost  half  through, 
but  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  figure, 
and  we  see  on  the  horizon  ominous  signs 
in  regard  to  steel,  housing  starts,  and  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  automobiles 
that  it  is  believed  will  be  sold  this  year. 

So  I  susiject  that  the  revenue  the  Pres- 
ident has  estimated  will  not  come  in.  In 
that  case.  Mr.  President,  not  only  shall 
we  have  wiped  out  the  surplus,  but  we 
shall  also  have  created  a  deficit.  I  say 
that  is  fiscal  irresponsibility  at  its 
worst — coming,  as  it  does,  at  a  time  of  a 
reasonably  high  level  of  personal  income 
and  a  reasonably  high  level  of  industrial 
production,  despite  the  fact  that  there  is 
substantial  unemployment  and  substan- 
tial underemployment.  If  the  Congress 
cannot  balance  the  budget  in  the  fiscal 
year  1961.  I  do  not  know  when  the 
Congress  will  ever  be  able  to  do  so. 

So  I  say  we  should  be  looking  for  new 
sources  of  revenue,  instead  of  finding 
ways — as  the  Treasury  seems  to  be  do- 
ing— of  preventing  us  from  obtaining 
those  revenues. 

In  a  moment  I  shall  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss the  objections  raised  to  my  amend- 
ment; and  tomorrow  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  J  will  discuss 
his  amendment.  The  objections  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  McCarthy  amendment 
are  based  on  philosophical  objections; 
and  the  result  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  Treasui-y  would  be  to  require  a  man 
who  works  for  a  living  to  pay  higher  in- 
come taxes  than  those  paid  by  a  man 
who  does  not  work  for  a  living.  I  do 
not  believe  that  philosophical  concept 
has  the  approval  of  the  American  E>eo- 
ple,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
That  was  a  philosophical  concept  which 
was  written  into  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1954.  during  the  only  period  in  recent 
history  when  the  Republican  Party  con- 
trolled both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  Not 
to  repeal  it  during  a  year  when  the 
Democratic  Party  controls  the  Congress 
by  the  large  majorities  by  which  it  now- 
con  trols  them  would.  I  suggest,  be  unfor- 
tunate, to  put  the  matter  mildly. 

Because  our  party  is  firmly  committed 
to  closing  tax  loopholes,  I  shall  like  to 
read  a  plank  from  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty's platform  adopted  on  August  15.  1956, 
on  which  I  ran,  and  which  I  take  seri- 
ously : 

The  Immediate  need  Is  to  correct  the  In- 
equities in  the  tax  structure  which  reflect 
the  Republicans  determination  to  favor  the 
few  at   the  exp>ense  of   the  many. 

Mr.  President,  could  you  think,  no 
matter  how  hard  you  tried,  of  two  tax 
loopholes  in  oiu-  tax  structure  which 
favor  the  few  at  the  exF>ense  of  the  many 
any  more  glaring  than  the  dividend 
credit  provision,  which  requires  a  man 
who  works  for  his  living  to  pay  more 
income  taxes  than  those  paid  by  a  man 
who  does  not  work  for  his  living,  and  the 
great  swindle-sheet  racket,  which  has 
bloomed  to  a  flowering  weed  far  more 
noxious  than  anyone  thought  possible 
during   the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower 


administration?  I  suggest  that  to  fail 
to  close  these  two  tax  loopholes  would 
be  a  repudiation  of  our  platform. 

I  also  wish  to  refer  to  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  December  of  1959  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Advisor>'  Council.  It  is  entitled, 
"The  Decision  in  1960,  and  the  Need  To 
Elect   a  Democratic   President." 

I  read  from  page  12  of  that  pamphlet: 

Close  the  loopholes  In  the  tax  law  We 
are  gratified  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Comntlttee  la  now  undertaking  an  Intensive 
study  of  loopholes  and  Inequities  In  the  tax 
laws.  Among  the  more  conspicuous  loop- 
holes are  high  depletion  allowances  on  oil 
and  gas  wells,  special  consideration  for  re- 
cipients  of   dividend   Income — 

And  here  I  point  out  that  the  Mc- 
Carthy amendment,  which  the  conferees 
discarded,  was  intended  to  wip>e  out  that 
special  consideration — 

and  deductions  for  extravagant  business  ex- 
penditures which  have  reached  scandalous 
proportions. 

My  amendment,  which  the  conferees 
rejected,  would  have  stricken  out  those 
deductions. 

I  turn  now  to  the  detailed  comments 
made  by  my  good  friend,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  in  con- 
nection with  bringing  in  the  conference 
report  earlier  today. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  telling  any  tales 
out  of  school  when  I  suggest  that  this 
conference  report  was  largely  prepared 
by  the  Treasury,  rather  than  by  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  conference 
committee.  Mr.  Glasmann,  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sat 
through  all  the  meetings  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
WiLLiAB«s|  came  to  the  floor  on  Friday 
with  a  long  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Glas- 
mann, raising  objection  to  my  amend- 
ment. And  when  I  answered  those  ob- 
jections, on  Friday.  I  found,  later,  that 
my  answer  was  ignored  not  only  by  the 
Treasury,  but  also  by  the  press. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  politics 
long  enough  not  to  have  my  feelings  hurt 
when  the  Treasury  and  the  press  ignore 
what  I  have  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  But  I  suggest  in  all  candor  that 
one  reason  why  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment ignored  my  comments  of  last  Fri- 
day is  that  the  Treasury  Department  did 
not  have  any  sensible  answers  to  them. 
If  the  Treasury  has,  jjerhaps  it  will  pre- 
sent them  later. 

Certainly,  I  found  quite  unpersuasive 
the  objections  which  were  placed  in  the 
Record  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  ByrdI  earlier  today. 

I  wish  now  to  discuss  briefly  each  of 
those  objections. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yieW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Long 
of  Louisiana  in  the  chair.)  E>oes  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  CLARK  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, who  has  been  such  a  valiant  ally 
in  this  effort  to  persuade  the  Democratic 
Party  to  stick  by  its  commitments  and 
to  overrule  the  frivolous  objections  of  the 
Treasury   to  my   amendment  to  ellmi- 
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natt  these  serious  and  highly  objection- 
able tax  loopholes.  I  only  regret  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, which  had  to  do  with  withholding 
the  taxes  due  on  divlTlends  and  interest 
I>ayraents.  did  not  meet  with  the  favor 
of  the  Senate.  Frankly,  I  think  that 
amendment  was  the  best  one  of  the  en- 
tire lot  and  I  regard  its  rejection  as  the 
most  unsustainable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

In  regard  to  his  own  amendment,  let 
me  ask  whether  the  Treasury  has  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  expense -account 
abuses  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  admitting  that, 
has  not  the  Treasury  at  least  implied 
clearly  that  the  present  law  is  defective? 

Mr  CI.ARK.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  the  Treasury 
ever  made  any  constructive  proposal  to 
reform  the  law? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Never. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  the  Treasury 
at  any  time  indicated  how  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
could  be  improved,  in  order  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr  CI.ARK     Never. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  telling  us  that  the 
Treasury  admits  the  present  law  is  de- 
fective and  inadequate,  that  the  Treas- 
ury has  consistently  refused  to  come  up 
with  any  reform  of  the  present  law,  and 
that  the  Treasury  has  not  made  any 
positive  respon.se.  but  has  made  only  a 
negative  response,  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  plug  what 
the  Treasury  Department  concedes  is  a 
substantial  tax  loophole.  Is  tl\at  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  correct.  The  position  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  I  hope  to ' 
show  is  unsound,  is  that  much  of  this 
can  be  done  by  administrative  regula- 
tion, and  that  the  matter  needs  further 
study. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  that  point,  let 
me  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
how  long  the  present  administration  has 
had  to  study  this  problem. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  the  Congres- 
sional Ricord  tomorrow  will  show 
"laughter  "  when  I  made  that  comment 
about  the  need  for  further  study.  I 
would  think  the  Treasury  should  have 
been  studying  this  amendment  ever  since 
the  income  tax  law  was  passed  in  1913, 
but  they  certainly  should  have  been 
studying  it  since  the  swindle  sheet  racket 
became  so  open  and  notorious  shortly 
after  the  Eisenhower  administration 
took  office. 

In  fact,  last  fall,  the  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue.  Mr.  Dana  Latham,  told 
the  Tax  Institute,  to  which  he  was  SE>eak- 
ing.  that  abuses  exist  in  the  claiming  of 
business  expense  deductions.  I  quote 
him:  "Reprehensible  practices  do  exist 
and  they  are  of  the  type  that  arouse  deep 
resentment  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
are  paying  their  taxes  voluntarily  and 
fully." 

So  while,  in  my  judgment,  the  Treas- 
ury should  have  been  studying  this  prob- 


lem for  at  least  8  years,  they  have  ad- 
mitted awareness  of  the  problem  at  least 
since  last  fall.  I  point  out  a  quite  simi- 
lar amendment  to  the  one  now  under 
consideration  was  presented  by  me  and 
cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Proxmire  1  in  the  Senate  on 
May  21,  1959,  more  than  a  year  ago. 
The  niunber  of  the  bill  was  S.  2040. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  I  foimd  the 
fantastic  statement  made  by  the  Treas- 
ury, and  I  am  paraphrasing,  "In  the 
short  time  we  have  had  to  study  this 
proposal,  very  broad,  unintended  results 
may  follow." 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Last  year,  I  recall 
very  well,  when  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania pressed  his  amendment,  the 
amendment  was  considered  so  very 
seriously  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  that,  at  one  point,  he 
offered  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  there  not  only 
was  a  very  serious  efiFort  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  but 
there  was  very  serious  concern  about 
and  understanding  of  the  problem  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI,  who 
is  an  outstanding  expert  in  this  field,  as 
recognized  by  all.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  should 
have  been  put  on  notice  that  the  Con- 
gress was  deeply  concerned  with  this 
problem,  in  more  than  a  year  the  Treas- 
ury has  failed  to  come  up  with  any  kind 
of  suggestion  or  proposal  as  to  how  this 
problem  can  be  worked  out.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  emphasized, 
they  have  had  7  years  to  make  the  law 
workable  by  administrative  means  and 
take  care  of  practices  that  are  repre- 
hensible, as  they  themselves  have  char- 
acterized them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
„    Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  can  only  conclude  that 
the  somewhat  strong  language  in  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1956  was  com- 
pletely justified.  I  think  the  attitude 
of  the  Treasury  reflects  the  Republican 
determination  to  favor  the  few  at  the 
exi>ense  of  the  many. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  whether, 
in  his  judgment,  there  are  any  family 
farmers  who  can  take  advantage  of  these 
loopholes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
do  not  know  about  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Are  there  any  re- 
tired people  on  social  security  who  could 
take  advantage  of  these  loopholes? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  there  are  some 
retired  people  who  could  take  advantage 
of  these  loopholes,  but  they  are  not  liv- 
ing on  social  security,  I  can  assure  my 
friend.  They  are  probably  living  on 
some  of  these  yachts  in  Florida  which 
are  a  part  of  the  business  expense  racket 
which  my  amendment  would  knock  out 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  if  there 
are  any  people  working  in  the  mines 
and  factories  of  America  who  can  take 
advantage  of  these  loopholes. 

M;-.  CLARK.    No;  there  are  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Are  there  any  peo- 
ple working  as  clerks  in  stores  through- 


out America  who  can  take  advantage  of 
these  loopholes? 

Mr.  CLARK      No. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  overwhelming  majority,  let  us  say 
95  percent,  of  the  American  people  can- 
not take  advantage  of  these  loopholes? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
ultraconservative  in  his  estimate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  simply  con- 
clude my  colloquy  by  saying  here  we 
have  a  loophole  that  only  a  tiny  pro- 
portion of  the  American  people  can  take 
advantage  of.  Those  are  people  whose 
salaries  or  incomes  are  high  and  who 
enjoy  a  privileged  position  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  should 
not  forget  that  corporations  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  loopholes  and  can  have 
the  Government  pay.  for  them,  52  cents 
on  each  dollar  the  luxury  expenditures 
they  make  to  woo  their  customers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right. 
The  Treasury  has  known  about  it.  It 
admits  there  are  reprehensible  practices. 
It  uses  very  strong  language.  Yet  it  has 
not  been  able  to  correct  those  practices 
by  administrative  action  or  by  any  con- 
structive proposal.  Yet  the  Treasury  is 
the  principal  opponent  in  having  the 
will  of  the  Senate  prevail  in  conference. 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

I  should  like  the  Senator's  attention 
while  I  read  the  first  short  paragraph  of 
a  letter  I  received  on  July  24,  1959.  from 
Mr.  David  A.  Lindsay,  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  now  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Treasury.  In  view  of 
what  I  am  about  to  read,  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  under.stand  how  Mr.  Glasmann, 
who  has  taken  Mr.  Lindsay's  place  as 
assistant  to  the  Secretary,  while  Mr. 
Lindsay  has  been  promote  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  could  take 
the  position  Mr.  Glasmann  has  taken  in 
the  conference  committee,  because  on 
that  date,  namely,  July  24,  1959.  Mr. 
Lindsay  WTOte  me: 

My  Dear  Senator  Clark:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  21  requesting  comments 
on  the  revised  version  of  the  amendment 
you  offered  to  H  R.  7523  to  disallow  enter- 
tainment and  gift  expenses. 

Now,  get  this: 

The  Commissioner  has  been  giving  high 
priority  to  an  examination  of  proposals 
which,  in  the  view  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  should  improve  enforcement  In  this 
area. 

This  Inquiry  Includes  administrative  a* 
well  as  legislative  propo.'als.  I  am  forward- 
ing your  letter  to  him  today  requesting  his 
comments  on  your  amendment. 

I  have  never  received  those  comments 
from  the  Treasury,  although  the  letter  I 
have  just  quoted  was  dated  July  24.  1959. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  know, 
and  I  want  to  watch  my  words  very  care- 
fully', how  that  conduct  by  the  Treasury 
can  be  justified.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  will  read  the  Record  in  the  morning 
will  enlighten  us  before  we  vote. 

Mr  President,  I  return  now  to  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  Treasury  as  stated 
by  the  Senatcir  from  Virpinia  [Mr. 
Byp.d'  in  ror.nectjon  with  the  conference 
report 
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First,  they  say  it  is  difficult  lo  devi.-;e 
a  statutory  definition  distinguislimg  be- 
tween gifts  and  entertainment  on  the 
one  hand,  and  advertising  on  tne  other 
Well,  maybe  it  is.  I  did  not  ask  them 
to.  There  was  nothing  m  the  amend- 
ment requirmg  them  to.  It  is  nn^-x- 
plicable  to  me  why  th'."v  feel  ;t  :.-  nec.s- 
s?.ry  to  make  such  a  distinction  Why 
do  they  not  wnte  admiinisti-atr.  e  regula- 
tions saying  advertising  is  a  proper 
b'usiness  deduction  and  gifts  and  enter- 
tainment are  not^  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
a.mo<t  as  simplt-   as  that. 

They  cite  in  support  of  that  alleged 
diiiiculty  two  notorious  cases.  In  one, 
a  couple  who  owned  a  small  dairy  cor- 
poration went  to  Africa  on  a  safari, 
ran  up  a  bill  of  $18,000  for  shooting 
wild  animals  in  the  jungles  of  Africa 
after  traveling  around  Rome,  Paris,  and 
London,  and  the  corporation  wrote  it  off 
a,s  a  busme.ss  expense  and  the  Tax  Court 
confirmed  it  as  a  proper  tax  deduction 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  advertis- 
ing expense,  because  they  took  some 
motion  pictures,  and  they  shot  some 
zebras,  and  then  came  back  and  showed 
the  motion  pictures  to  some  friends. 
They  put  the  zebra  heads  up  in  the 
dairy  office. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  was  an  in- 
iquitous decision.  I  deplore  the  result 
arrived  at  by  the  court.  My  amend- 
ment would  not  touch  it.  I  have  never 
said  the  amendment  would  stop  all  the 
abuse  in  the  business  expense  swindle 
sheet  racket. 

Last  year  we  had  a  provision  in  the 
amendment  which  would  have  knocked 
out  certain  deductions  for  foreign  travel. 
So  much  objection  was  raised  to  that 
provision  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
we  did  not  try  to  put  it  in  the  amend- 
ment this  year.  The  expenses  of  that 
safari  would  not  be  covered  by  my 
amendment.  Nobody  said  it  would  be. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
d^n\  wil!  the  Senator  yield? 
i   M:-    CLARK      I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows  I  did  not  sign  the  conference  re- 
port 

M:  CLAF-JK  I  congratulate  my 
friend  for  his  great  courage  and  his 
sound  judgment. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point 
IS  made  by  some  of  the  Treasury  rep- 
resontatives,  which  I  believe  included 
Mr  Lindsay  as  well  as  Mr.  Glasmann. 
that  these  people  in  the  case  to  which 
the  Senator  made  reference  actually 
brought  zebra  heads  and  one  thing  and 
anott,er  back  home,  as  the  Senator  says, 
and  used  them  to  advertise  their  busi- 
ness. The  people  contended  this  brought 
some  business  to  them. 

Likewise,  it  was  contended  that  the 
fantastic  party  which  I  believe  Mike 
Todd  gave  in  New  York  actually  got  for 
him  far  more  publicity  and  notoriety 
than  he  could  ever  have  purchased  if 
h  r  d  bought  advertising  space  all  over 
th"  Nation. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  reach 
that  problem.  The  contention  is  that 
a  person  can  do  something  which  would 
ordinarily  be  a  personal  expense  or  per- 
sonal entertainment,  but  in  so  doing  can 
achieve  a  lot  of  advertisement  for  his 
bu.Mness    and   perhaps  even  more  than 


he  would  receive  if  he  actually  did  the 
more  conventional  type  of  advertising. 

I  say.  as  one  of  the  conferees,  that  was 
one  point  which  confused  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  CLARK  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
this  IS  entirely  irrelevant  to  my  amend- 
ment. I  personally  do  not  think  that 
Mike  Todd  should  have  been  permitted 
to  get  away  with  such  conduct.  I  do 
not  think  the  safari  should  have  been 
allowed  as  a  business  deduction.  How- 
ever, all  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  entirely 
possible  an  amendment  could  provide 
that  this  typ>e  of  advertisement  would 
not  be  deductible;  in  other  words,  that 
a  safari  or  an  enormous  party  in  New 
York  City  would  not  be  deductible  even 
if  it  did  achieve  an  advertismg  effect. 
It  could  be  provided  that  a  person  could 
simply  pay  income  taxes  on  the  money 
used  for  such  a  party.  If  he  thought 
the  party  was  worth  what  it  cost,  he 
could  use  the  money,  accomplish  that 
form  of  advertising,  and  pay  the  tax 
along  with  the  money  required  for  the 
party. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  say  to  my  eood 
friend  from  Louisiana,  who  is  himself  a 
lawyer,  and  a  good  one,  who  practiced 
before  the  Louisiana  Federal  courts  for 
a  good  many  years  before  coming  to  the 
Senate,  that  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
knows  perfectly  well  how  to  deal  with 
tax  matters.  One  must  write  general 
language  into  a  statute.  Then  there 
must  be  written  some  administrative 
regulations.  If  a  person  wishes  to  ob- 
tain tax  advice,  the  lawyer  can  consult 
the  regulations  and  interpretations  In 
the  Prentice-Hall  or  the  Commerce 
Clearinghouse  tax  services,  so  that  he 
can  advise  a  chent  as  to  what  the  client 
can  or  cannot  deduct  as  a  business  ex- 
pense. The  law  must  be  worked  out 
through  administrative  holdings  and 
through  court  holdings,  until  there  is  a 
body  of  law  upon  which  conscientious 
lawyers  can  base  their  opinions,  to  ad- 
vise their  clients. 

That  has  been  done  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  codes  ever  since  1913  It  is 
simply  not  a  proper  criticism  made  in 
good  faith  to  expect  or  to  suggest  that 
the  general  form  of  amendment  should 
carry  with  it  all  the  regulations  which 
the  Treasury  should  be  developing.  That 
is  the  way  to  cover  the  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  as  one 
member  of  the  conference  committee  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  Treasury  ex- 
perts are  to  be  permitted  to  sit  with  the 
conferees  and  to  advise  them — and  to 
pretty  well  toi-pedo  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  offered  in  the  Sen- 
ate, to  which  the  Senate  agreed — it 
would  only  be  fair  for  the  Senator  who 
offered  the  amendment  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  sit  with  the  conferees  and 
to  similarly  advise  while  the  amendment 
was  being  torpedoed.  The  Senator  did 
not  have  that  opportunity,  and  I  am  sor- 
ry he  did  not. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  kind  compliment.  I  am  forced  to 
say  it  is  a  Uttle  difficult  to  conduct  uni- 
lateral negotiations  with  the  TreasuiT 


Department.  I  can  talk  to  them,  but 
they  will  not  talk  to  me.  They  do  not 
even  answer  my  letters. 

Mr.  President.  I  return  to  the  second 
point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  interrupt  the  Senator  too 
much,  but  will  the  Senator  yield  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee,  has  said.  I  think  it  is  enor- 
mously significant. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  what 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I 
suspected  but  were  not  able  to  establish. 
A  member  of  the  conference  committee 
has  established  the  fact  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  representatives  were 
present  and  that  the  Treasury  torpedoed 
the  Senator's  amendment,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  put  it.  The  Senator 
■from  Pennsylvania  had  no  opportunity 
to  reply. 

It  seems  to  me  upon  this  kind  of  a 
basis  it  might  be  possible,  even  if  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  were  not 
present,  to  at  least  adjourn  the  confer- 
ence committee  to  give  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  an  opportunity  to  reply  in 
detail,  and  to  give  the  Senator  full 
knowledge  as  to  exactly  what  were  the 
objections,  so  that  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  give  his  response  to  the 
Treasury  position. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  conferees  did  not 
have  to  do  that.  They  could  have  read 
the  speech  I  made  on  Friday  afternoon 
The  speech  answered  those  questions. 
The  conferees  could  have  held  up  the 
conference  report  until  they  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  determine  whether  the 
points  I  made  in  that  Friday  speech  were 
correct. 

Even  up  to  the  present  I  have  never 
had  an  answer  to  any  of  those  points  I 
made  indicating  that  the  objections  of 
the  Treasury  Department  are  largely 
without  substance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  should  like  to 
make  one  other  observation.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
did  not  submit  the  amendment  on  the 
basis  of  impulse,  or  of  1  week's  or  2 
weeks'  study?  This  is  an  amendment 
which  has  been  worked  on  for  a  F>eriod 
of  years.  As  I  recall,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvama  has  considered  this  matter 
with  the  greatest  of  care  for  4  years. 
The  Senator  has  met  the  objections 
which  were  offered  to  the  amendment 
previously.  Although  it  is  general  lan- 
guage to  be  interpreted,  as  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  so  well  brought  out. 
by  regulations,  or  at  least  to  be  admin- 
istered upon  the  basis  of  that 

Mr.  CLARK.  To  be  amplified  by  regu- 
lations. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  To  be  amplified  by 
regulations,  this  was  the  most  careful 
development  of  an  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  could 
provide 

I  wish  to  say — and  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  does  not  wish  to 
say  it — I  think  there  are  few  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  more  able,  who 
have    a    deeper    imderstanding    and    a 
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greater  appreciation  of  the  tax  laws,  or 
who  have  more  competent  staffs  than 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  given 
this  matter  great  thought  and  great 
study.  He  has  done  all  that  any  Sena- 
tor could  possibly  do  to  meet  all  ob- 
jections raised.  He  has  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  developing  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  noticed  in  the  Record  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  suggested  the 
amendment  should  be  chiseled  out,  or 
that  it  should  be  more  finely  sculptured. 
I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could  have 
gone  to  greater  pains  or  greater  lengths 
to  work  out  general  language  than  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  It  is  not 
as  though  one  had  to  dot  every  "1"  or 
to  cross  every  "t."  The  regulations  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  one  cannot  write 
everything  into  the  law.  No  one  expects 
the  law  to  contain  every  point. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  compliment.  I  say 
again,  as  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  J.\vitsI  the  ether  day,  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  sculptor  has  to 
put  down  his  chisel  and  say.  "The  statue 
is  finished."    That  time  has  come. 

We  have  worked  on  this  amendment 
year  after  year  after  year.  We  had 
more  than  the  assistance  of  my  own 
able  staff. 

I  wish  to  pay  particular  tribute  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Read,  my  legislative  as- 
sistant, who  is  sitting  with  me  in  the 
Chamber.  He  comes  from  the  fine  Penn- 
sylvania law  ofHce  of  Duane,  Morris  k 
Heckscher.  He  is  as  good  a  "Philadel- 
phia lawyer"  of  his  age  as  anybody  I 
know. 

In  addition,  we  have  had  the  assist- 
ance of  the  very  able  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate legislative  counsel.  We  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  joint  com- 
mittee. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  the  employees  in- 
to any  trouble,  but  I  repeat  what  I  said 
before,  that  certain  very  able  individu- 
als from  the  Treasury  Department  were 
so  shocked  by  the  attitude  of  their  su- 
periors toward  the  amendment  that  we 
received  some  enormous  and  ofT-the-rec- 
ord  help  from  them  I  certainly  hope 
they  will  not  lose  their  jobs  as  a  result 
of  this  comment  upon  my  part  I  hope 
the  Treasury  Department  will  not  be 
able  to  identify  them. 

Mr  President.  I  return  to  a  con'^idera- 
tion  of  the  second  irrelevant  case  which 
the  Treasury'  Department  raised  in  con- 
nection with  the  alleced  difficulty  in  de- 
vising a  statutory  definition  as  between 
gifts  and  entertainment  on  the  one  hand 
and  advertising  on  the  other. 

The  Treasury  pointed  out  the  noto- 
rious and  well-known  Tax  Court  case  in 
which  the  controlling  stockholder  in  a 
closely  held  corporation  was  allowed  to 
deduct  as  a  business  expense  the  cost 
of  maintaining  racehorses  and  Russian 
wolfhounds.  Such  activity  was  said  to 
be  an  advertising  expense  and  not  a 
hobby  of  the  controlling  stockholder. 
That  IS  a  pretty  shocking  case.  I  think 
the  decision  was  very  clearly  wrong 
as  it  is  read.  But  again  I  say  what  has 
that  to  do  with  my  amendment?  No  one 
could  conclude  that  maintaining  Rus- 


sian wolfhounds  and  race  horses  for 
one's  own  pleasure  was  an  entertain- 
ment expense.  Nobody  could  contend  it 
was  a  gift.  Nobody  thinks  it  is  a  pay- 
ment of  dues  to  a  social  or  an  athletic 
club.  Why  must  they  drag  that  one 
in  by  the  heels?  What  has  that  to  do 
with  the  ball  game? 

I  suggest  that  this  kind  of  tactic  on 
the  part  of  the  Treasury  Department 
does  not  do  it  much  credit. 

The  next  objection  raised  by  the 
Treasury  Department  was  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difecult  to  tell  just  what  is  a 
gift,  and  since  it  is  so  hard  to  tell  just 
what  is  a  gift,  we  had  better  not  have 
any  amendment  forbidding  deductions 
for  gifts.  The  Department  referred  to 
three  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
whicii  taxpayers  successfully  argued  that 
certain  payments  they  had  received  were 
gifts,  not  taxable  as  part  of  their  income, 
although  the  Treasury  had  maintained 
that  the  payments  constituted  taxable 
income. 

What  do  these  cases  have  to  do  with 
my  amendment  which  prohibits  deduc- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  donor,  of  cer- 
tain gift  expenses?  It  seems  to  me  this 
IS  another  complete  nonsequitur. 

Those  Supreme  Court  cases  really  do 
not  meet  the  issue  posed  by  my  amend- 
ment at  all.  because  each  one  of  them 
was  decided  on  the  basis  of  whether  the 
donee — the  person  who  got  the  alleged 
gift — had  to  include  the  amount  of  the 
gift  or  its  fair  value  as  income,  and 
he  contended  that  he  did  not  because  it 
was  a  gift.  The  Groverrmient  contended 
that  he  did.  because  actually  it  was 
money  received  in  consideration  for  serv- 
ices rendered.  These  cases  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  what  is  a  proper  de- 
duction of  a  gift  in  connection  with  the 
income  tax  return  of  the  donor,  the 
giver,  be  it  a  corporation  or  an  indi- 
vidual 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printe.1  in  the  Record  at  tiiis  point  in 
my  remarks  brief  summaries  of  the  three 
Supreme  Court  cases  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S    Against  Kaiser.  No.  55.  October  Term, 
1959 

The  UAW  gave  Kaiser  a  food  voucher  for 
$6  a  week  and  (9  for  weekly  room  rent  for 
his  participation  In  the  strike  against  the 
Kholer  Co.  in  Sheboygan.  Wis.  Kaiser  was 
not  a  member  of  the  UAW  but  he  went  out 
on  strike  with  the  UAW  members,  and  he 
joined  the  union  shortly  after  he  began  to 
receive  benefits.  The  Issue  In  the  case  was 
whether  Kaiser  had  to  report  as  Income  the 
sums  received  for  strike  assistance  from  the 
UAW. 

The  Court  held  (6-3)  that  Kaiser  did  not 
have  to  report  the  strike  assistance  receipts 
as  Income  because  they  constituted  "gifts" 
within  the  meaning  of  section  102(a)  of  the 
code 


Herman  frequently  asked  Duberstein  whether 
the  latter  knew  of  potential  customers  for 
Mohawk's  products  and  Duberstein  provided 
the  names  of  potential  customers  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions.  In  1951  Berman  tele- 
phoned Duberstein  and  said  that  the  Infor- 
mation Duberstein  had  given  him  had 
proved  so  helpful  that  he  wanted  to  give 
Duberstein  a  Cadillac,  and  Duberstein  ac- 
cepted the  CAT. 

The  Court  held  (7-2)  that  the  car  con- 
stituted taxable  Income  to  Duberstein  for 
services  rendered,  not  excluded  under  section 
102(ai   of  the  code. 


Commissioner  Against  Duberstein.  Ko.  376, 
(October  Term,  1959 
Duberstein  was  president  of  an  Ohio  cor- 
poration which  had  done  business  for  some 
years  with  the  Mohawk  Metal  Corp.  and  Its 
president.  Mr.  Berman  Embersteln  and  Ber- 
man transacted  their  business  by  phone  and 
Duberstein  stated  at  the  trial  that  he  had 
known  Berman  "personally"  for  over  7  years. 


Stanton  Against  U.S..  No    54€.  October 
Term,  1959 

Stanton  was  employed  as  the  comptroller 
of  the  Trinity  Church  In  New  York  City  and 
as  president  of  the  church  corporation 
which  managed  the  church's  real  estate;  his 
salary  was  $22,500  a  year.  When  he  resigned 
In  1942  after  10  years"  service,  the  church 
operating  company's  board  of  directors  re- 
solved "in  appreciation  of  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  Stanton"  to  give  him  a  "gratu- 
ity •  •  •  of  $20000."  The  dlftrlct  court 
made  a  finding  that  the  payment  was  a 
"gift"  under  section  102(a)  of  the  code  and 
not  taxable  Income  to  the  taxpayer.  The 
court  of  appeals  reversed  the  lower  court 

The  Court  held  ( 6-4  >  that  the  case  should 
be  returned  to  the  district  court  for  further 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
'gratuity  constituted  taxable  Income  or 
girt. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  even  a  cursory  examination 
of  these  decisions  will  show  that  they 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my 
amendment. 

I  have  already  commented  on  the  in- 
credible statement  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Treasury  Department  that 
they  have  had  only  a  short  time  in  which 
to  study  this  proposal.  They  cannot  be 
too  sure  that  results  will  not  ensue 
which  they  would  consider  deplorable. 

I  raise  the  question  as  to  what  they 
are  afraid  of.  I  can  only  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  be  afraid  that 
some  part  of  th.e  swindle-sheet  racket 
might  be  knocked  out  by  the  proposed 
amendment.  This  is  the  kmd  of  rather 
captious  objection  to  the  amendment 
which  the  Treasury  makes.  It  says  that 
because  of  this  amendment  gifts  to 
widows  of  faithful  employees,  if  they 
amounted  to  more  than  $10.  would  not 
be  deductible.  To  that  objection.  I  reply. 
"If  this  shocks  your  conscience.  Mr. 
Glasmann,  why  do  you  not  propose  a 
change  in  my  amendment  that  would 
permit  a  corporation  to  make  Uncle  Sam 
pay  52  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  a  gift 
that  it  makes  to  widows?"  I  wonder  a 
little  why  Uncle  Sam  should  pay  for 
more  than  half  the  cost  of  such  gifts.  If 
the  widow  of  the  deceased  employee 
happened  to  be  the  employee  of  a  man 
of  great  wealth,  one  who  was  in  the 
91  percent  tax  bracket,  then  Uncle  Sam 
would  pay  not  52  cents  on  every  dollar 
of  the  gift,  but  91. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  should  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ProxmireI. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  LongI, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Schoep- 
PELl,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  ByrdI.  out  of  the  goodness  of 
their  hearts  wish  to  make  a  gift  to  the 
widow  of  some  old  family  retamer — as- 
suming we  are  rich  enough  to  have  some 
old    family   retainers,    as   probably    not 
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many  of  us  are — we  would  nnt  expect 
Uncle  Sam  t-o  pay  a  i.tr?'^  ^hirp  of  'hat 
gift.  We  make  the  u-ift  b^-ca'i5e  wp  w»-re 
fond  of  the  empluv^e.  and  -a p  *h'.nk  the 
widow  ought   to  bf>   c  irr:^)ensated- 

A.s  a  :  radical  matter,  most  gifts  made 
t-j  deceased  employees  are  on  a  con- 
tractual basis  anyway,  as  a  part  of  some 
k;:'.d  ':  f  ■;-•.. v.rship  benefit  which  has 
been  wnrk-^d  out  as  a  part  of  a  pension 
plan  in  advance.  Such  payments  are 
now  deductible  and  they  would  continue 
r.)  be  deductible  under  my  amendment. 
So  I  suggest  that  this  objection  of  the 
Treasury  Department  is  entirely  frivo- 
lous and  without  merit. 

Representatives  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment make  the  extraordinary  sug- 
gestion that  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships to  employees  may  not  be  deductible 
b'  employers  if  the  scholarship  or 
the  f  Kowship  is  worth  more  than  $10. 
because  that  would  be  a  "gift." 

I  say  to  Mr.  Olasmann,  and  I  say  to 
the  lauTers  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. "Why  do  you  not  go  back  and  look 
up  some  law  before  you  make  statements 
of  that  kind?  • 

I  ask  them  again  to  come  in  and  tell 
the  Senate  tomorrow  morning  whether 
it  is  not  true  that  a  payment  to  send  an 
employee  to  a  business  or  vocational 
school  where  he  goes  to  improve  his 
value  to  the  company  or  the  individual 
for  whom  he  works  is  clearly  deductible 
under  present  law  and  would  clearly  be 
deductible  after  my  amendment.  It  is 
Just  as  clear  as  the  nose  on  one's  face. 

I  do  not  think  one  could  find  a  really 
competent  lawyer  who  would  be  pre- 
pared to  argue  that  a  scholarship  or  a 
fellowship  could  be  treated  as  a  gift  if 
it  were  made  to  an  employee  for  the 
purpose  of  going  to  college  to  improve 
himself  so  he  could  be  more  valuable 
to  the  company  when  he  came  back. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  their  patience  in  listening 
so  carefully  through  all  of  my  statement. 
The  representative  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment says,  "Let  us  postpone  this 
amendment  for  another  year.  Let  us 
make  a  study — for  example — let  us  put 
it  off  until  the  next  administration 
eomes  in. ' 

Meanwhile,  the  Treasury  Department 
asserts  that  its  new  regulations  re- 
quiring more  information  about  expense 
account  spending  to  be  submitted  on 
returns  will  end  the  widespread  abuses 
generally  known  to  exist. 

Honestly,  whom  do  they  think  they 
are  kidding?  Do  they  not  know  that  we 
know  that  there  are  now  600  million  in- 
formation returns  which  come  in  every 
year,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
which  go  straight  to  dead  storage  some- 
where out  in  St.  Louis,  where  nobody 
ever  looks  at  them  at  all  because  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  does  not  have 
the  staff  or  the  personnel  to  do  so? 

Do  they  not  know  that  we  know  that 
most  of  the  information  which  they  re- 
quest will  not  be  looked  at  by  anj'one  at 
all''  And  that  only  3  percent  of  the  re- 
turn filed  will  be  audited?  What 
cause.s  them  to  think  that  by  getting 
much  more  information  they  will  be  able 
to  te'il  us  next  yf^ar  whether  they  ne^d 
more  legislation  to  break  up  the  swuidle 
sheet  racket' 


Mr  President,  I  conclude  a.s  I  began. 
The  atiitu(ie  c'.  the  Treasury  is  fiscally 
irrespori.MU:t_'  Ihfir  objections  to  my 
amendment  are  largely  frivolous.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  conference  re- 
port tomorrow  and  that  before  we  ad- 
journ we  will  be  able  to  pass  a  bill  which 
will  close  these  loopholes. 


PAYMENT  OF  .\NNU:'I  Ir..-^  A.ND  RE- 
TIRED PAY  TO  OFFICERS  AND  EM- 
PLOYEES OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  CUVRK.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
12,  1960,  the  Senate  debated  the  bill 
(H.R.  460r»  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1954,  to  limit  to  cases  involv- 
ing the  national  security  the  prohibition 
on  payment  of  annuities  and  retired  pay 
to  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States.  During  that  debate  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams! 
cited  17  cases  in  which  he  charged  that 
the  bill  under  consideration  would  re- 
store retirement  benefits  unwisely. 
Largely  because  of  the  allegations  made 
by  the  Senator,  the  Senate  voted  to  re- 
commit H.R.  4601  to  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

The  committee  asked  all  interested  ex- 
ecutive agencies  to  reconsider  their 
views  en  the  bill  and  resubmit  views  on 
the  measure  in  the  light  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams' charges  and  all  other  pertinent 
information. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Post- 
master General,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  all  reconsidered  the  bill  and  re- 
ported to  the  committee  that  they  fav- 
ored its  enactment  without  amendment. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  voted  unani- 
mously to  report  the  bill  and  that  re- 
port was  filed  as  Senate  Report  No.  1544 
on  June  10,  1960. 

I  hope  it  will  be  called  up  for  deter- 
mination before  we  adjourn. 

Subsequently  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission supplied  me  with  memoranda 
discussing  16  of  the  17  cases  discussed 
by  Senator  Williams;  a  memorandum  on 
the  other  case  will  be  submitted  shortly. 

These  memorandums  show  that  six  of 
the  cases  discussed  by  Senator  Williams 
are  irrelevant  to  a  discussion  of  the  bill, 
either  because  the  bill  would  not  restore 
benefits  or  because  benefits  have  already 
been  restored  by  court  or  administrative 
action.  In  the  other  cases  the  Commis- 
sion has  indicated  why  it  believes  that 
retirement  benefits  should  be  restored.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  16 
memoranda  prepared  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows i 

Case  No.  1:  Exhibit  4  (17  C.^se  Summary)  — 
Case  No.  38;  Exhibit  1  (189  Case  Sum- 
mart) 

Senator  Willxams'  reference:  Middle, 
column  2,  page  9430;  bottom,  column  1,  page 
9432;  bottom,  column  3,  page  9433;  bottom, 
column  1.  pac;e  9439  "  This  man  was  an  in- 
ternal revenue  agent  He  wa«  under  Investi- 
gation In  connection  with  charges  of  accept- 
in?  hr!>->*»s  for  flxlns;  ca.ses  for  taxTiayers. 
•    •    •    Ho  was  subpyenaed  to  appear  before  a 


Federal  grand  Jury  in  the  SoutheiL.  Lfifiixict 
of  New  York.  He  refused  to  answer  questions 
in  the  caae  In  regard  to  his  Government  serv- 
ice on  the  ground  that  It  might  Involve  mat- 
ters of  oelf-lrcrlmlnatlon  In  other  words 
he  'took  the  fifth  amendment '  Under  the 
present  law  that  man  La  not  entitled  to  re- 
tirement benefits.  If  the  bill  U  passed  he 
will  be." 

CASE    HISTORY 

List  position:  Agent,  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Annuity  denied:  $203  per  month;  tl3.084 
accrued  to  April  30,  1959;  total  value,  $39,000. 

Federal  service,  32  years  3  months:  US. 
Army  (military),  October  3,  1918,  to  Decem- 
ber 7,  1918;  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Febru- 
ary 17.  1923.  to  March  31.  1955. 

Offense:  In  connection  with  alleged  ac- 
ceptance of  bribes  by  Internal  Revenue 
agents.  Individual  was  subpenaed  to  testify 
before  a  Federal  grand  Jixry.  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  Upon  appearance  April 
25,  1955.  he  refused  to  answer  questions  re- 
garding his  Government  service  on  the 
ground  of  self-incrimination. 

Status  of  annuity  (restored  retroactively 
to  April  1,  1955.  on  December  1.  1959)  :  An- 
nuity originally  denied  under  section  a(a), 
Public  Law  83  769. 

However,  following  the  precedent  set  In 
the  case  of  Steinberg  v.  U.S..  decided  July 
18.  1958,  holding  section  2(a)  of  Public  Law 
83-769  to  be  unconstitutional,  the  U.S.  Court 
at  Claims  gave  Judgment  February  19.  1960. 
granting  annuity  In  this  case. 

Annuity  allowed  by  CSC:  $292  per  month 
effective  from  December  1.  1959.  Annuity 
covering  period  April  1.  1955.  to  November 
30.  1959.  Is  to  be  paid  under  the  terms  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  Judgment. 


Case  No.  3:  Exhibit  4  (17  Cass  Summaxt)  — 
Cask  No.  41;  ExiasiT  1  (180  Cas^  Sum- 
mary) 

Senator  Wuxiams'  reference:  Top.  column 
1.  page  9432:  Case  of  postmaster,  charged 
wltli  falsification  of  records  and  embezzle- 
ment of  postal  funds,  who  was  suspended 
from  oflBce  and  separated  from  service  Janu- 
ary 6.  1955  Conviction,  with  3-year  sus- 
pended sentence  followed.  "IT  this  bill 
p.osses  he  will  be  eligible  to  receive  retire- 
ment benefits  of  $120  a  month.  He  would 
also  receive  a  retroactive  payment  of  $3,220." 

CASS    HiaTORT 

Last  position:  Postmaster,  4>o8t  Office  De- 
partment. 

Annuity  denied:  $120  per  month,  $3,220 
accrued  to  April  30.  1950;  total  value, 
$15,000. 

Federal  rervlce  21  years,  9  months:  U.S. 
Army  (military).  May  3,  1918,  to  June  19. 
1919;  Post  Office  Department.  May  3,  1934 
to  January  8,  1056. 

Convicted  March  28.  1958,  of  falsification 
of  post  office  records,  apparently  In  viola- 
tion of  18  use.  2073,  'False  entries  and 
reports  of  moneys  and  securities."  (Record 
Incomplete  ) 

Mixlmum  penalty  specified  by  law:  18 
use.  2073  Imposes  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$6,000,  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both. 

Penalty  Imposed  by  the  court:  Sentence 
(imprisonment  for  3  years)  suspended  and 
defendant  placed  on  active  probation  for 
period  of  3  years. 

comment 

Baaed  on  the  evidence  the  court  Imposed 
a  sentence  well  below  the  10-year  maximum 
permissible  under  the  criminal  statute,  and 
moreover,  apparently  found  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances warranting  suspension  of  the 
sentence  and  the  granting  of  probation  In 
lieu  of  actual  imprrlsonment.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  an  additional  penalty — denial  of 
annuity — should  be  Imposed  by  a  civil 
statute. 


1960 
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Case  No.  4:  Exhibit  4  (17  Case  Summary)  — 
Case  No.  140:  ExHiBrr  1  (189  Case  Sum- 
mart  I 

Senator  Williams'  reference:  Middle,  col- 
umn 2.  page  9432;  top.  column  1,  page  9437; 
middle,  column  3,  page  9439:  Case  of  clothing 
inspector,  Quartermaster  Corps.  Army, 
charged  with  solicitation  and  acceptance  of 
bribe  In  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  202,  who  was 
removed  from  office,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  3  years  In  prison.  "He  would  be  eligible 
for  retirement  at  $95  a  month,  and  he  would 
get  a  total  of  $1,457  in  retroactive  payment 
•  •  •  Remember,  this  man  was  convicted 
of  solicitation  and  acceptance  of  a  bribe 
In  connection  with  his  official  duties.  •  •  • 
Surely  we  are  not  going  to  put  that  man 
back  and  say  that  nothing  was  wrong  •  •  • 
Surely  that  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania." 

CASE    HISTORY 

Last  position:  Clothing  Inspector.  Army. 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Annuity  denied:  $95  per  month.  $1,457  ac- 
crued to  April  30.  1959;   total  value,  $13,000. 

Federal  service.  15  years.  6  months:  U.S. 
Army  (military).  August  28.  1918,  to  June  3. 
1919;  Post  Office  Department,  October  3. 
1935.  to  May  7.  1947:  Army.  Quartermaster 
Corps.  September  6,  1938.  to  February  18, 
1939:  Army.  Quartermaster  Corps.  June  28. 
1939,  to  September  19,  1939;  Army.  Quarter- 
master Corps.  December  8.  1939,  to  Novem- 
ber 14,  1952   (last  paid  June  8,  1951). 

Convicted  September  21.  1951,  as  charged, 
of    "asking  and  receiving  a  certain   sum   of 


money 


•   with  Intent  to  have  influenced 


thereby  his  decision  and  action  on  a  ques- 
tion, matter,  cause,  and  proceeding  which 
was  at  that  time  pending  and  which  might  at 
any  time  and  which  might  by  law  be  brought 
before  him  In  his  official  capacity."  In  viola- 
tion of  18  U.S.C.  202. 

Maximum  penalty  specified  by  law:  A  fine 
of  not  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  bribe,  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  3  years,  or  both.  Automatic  disquali- 
fication from  holding  an  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  States. 

Penalty  imposed  by  the  court:  $600  fine 
and  3  years'  Imprisonment.  (Automatic 
statutory  removal  from  Federal  position  en- 
sued ) 

COMMENT 

Based  on  the  evidence,  the  court  appar- 
ently concluded  that  imposition  of  a  fine 
and  the  maximum  prison  sentence  was  war- 
ranted. The  civil  statute,  however,  ma- 
terially enlarges  this  penalty  prescribed  and 
Intended  in  the  criminal  statute. 

In  so  doing,  the  civil  statute  runs  counter 
to  the  American  legal  concept,  designed  to 
afford  equal  Justice — that  crimes  and  penal- 
ties for  their  commission  be  defined  and  es- 
tablished solely  through  the  criminal 
statutes. 


Case  No.  5:  Exhibit  4  (17  Case  Summary)  — 
Case  No  111:  Exhibtt  1  (189  Case  Sum- 
mary) 

Senator  Williams'  reference:  Middle,  col- 
umn 1,  page  9433;  top.  coltunn  1,  i>age  9434: 

"We  had  another  Government  official  ap- 
pear before  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations;  and  there  he  'took 
the  fifth  amendment"  when  he  was  asked 
questions  about  charges  Involving  his  official 
duties. 

The  bill  would  put  that  man  back  on  the 
retirement  rolls  of  the  American  taxpayers, 
at  $234  a  month;  and,  in  addition,  he  would 
be  given  a  check  for  $5,616  covering  retro- 
active retirement  benefits." 

Last  position:  Clothing  Inspector.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

Annuity  denied:  $234  per  month.  $5,616 
accrued  to  April  30,  1959;  total  value,  $39,000. 

Federal  service,  30  yetu^  4  months:  U.S. 
Army  (military),  July  35,  1917,  to  October  7, 


1919;  Department  of  the  Army,  October  22, 
1928.  to  December  31.  1956. 

Offense:  On  May  1,  1957— before  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions— this  individual  refused,  on  the  ground 
of  self-incrimination,  to  answer  questions 
with  respect  to  his  Government  service. 

Status  of  annuity  (restored  retroactively  to 
May  1,  1957,  on  March  11,  1960)  :  Annuity  of 
$234  per  month,  commencing  January  1, 
1957.  originally  awarded  April  12.  1957.  dis- 
continued April  30,  1957,  upon  notification  of 
refusal  to  testify. 

Initial  CSC  holding  was  that  annuity  from 
and  after  May  1.  1957.  was  denied  by  section 
2(a).  Public  Law  83-769. 

However,  based  on  Court  of  Claims  de- 
cision, July  16.  1958,  In  Stetnberjr  v.  U.S.,  that 
section  2(a)  of  Public  Law  83-679  is  un- 
constitutional (which  precedent  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Court  In  DeMayo  v.  U.S..  decided 
July  10,  1959,  and  Smith  v.  U.S.,  decided 
February  19,  I960),  Civil  Service  Commission 
determined,  after  a  full  reappraisal  of  all 
evidence,  that  the  original  action  of  denial 
could  not  be  sustained  and  restoration  of  an- 
nuity, dating  from  May  1,  1957,  was  approved 
March  11.  1960. 


Cask  No.  6:  Exhibit  4  (17  Case  Summary)  — 
Case  No.  112:  Exhibff  1  (189  Case  Sum- 
mary) 

Senator  Williams'  reference,  bottom, 
column  1,  and  top,  column  2,  page  9433: 
"■•  •  •  Then  we  have  the  case  of  a  man 
charged  with  the  embezzlement  of  funds 
from  the  malls.  He  was  convicted.  If  the 
bill  passes,  we  would  give  back  pay  to  this 
man  of  $2,121  In  retroactive  payments  plus 
$94  per  month  I  do  not  know  how  much  he 
embezzled,  but  embezzlement  of  funds  from 
the  mails  Is  a  serious  crime.  •  •  •  We  have  no 
right  to  say  to  the  taxpayers  that  they  must 
continue  to  pay  a  person  who  betrayed  their 
confidence  as  a  public  servant." 

CASE    HISTORY 

Last  position :  Post  office  clerk.  Post  Office 
Department. 

Annuity  denied:  $94  per  month,  $2,121 
accrued  to  AprU  30,  1959,  total  value.  $12,000. 

Federal  service,  24  years  5  months:  U.S. 
Army  (military),  from  July  1,  1916.  to  Janu- 
ary 5,  1917;  U.S.  Army  (military),  from  June 

3,    1917.    to    ;     Post    Office    Department. 

July  6.  1923.  to  October  18,  1945;  last  day  of 
pay  July  15,  1945. 

Convicted  September  19.  1945.  as  charged, 
with  embezzlement  of  malls  In  violation  of 
then  section  318  (now  1709)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code. 

Maximum  penalty  specified  by  law:  18 
U.S.C.  318  (now  1709)  provided  for  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Penalty  Imposed  by  the  court:  Two  years 
Imprisonment. 

COMMENT 

B.ised  on  the  evidence,  the  court  apparent- 
ly felt  that  this  was  a  case  where  judicial 
discretion  could  be  exercised  and  imposition 
of  less  than  the  maximum  penalty  called  for 
by  the  criminal  statute  was  Justified.  It  Is 
believed  that  an  additional  penalty — denial 
of  annuity — should  not  be  imposed  by  civil 
statute. 

(Note. — We  have  Just  learned  from  Fed- 
eral Records  Center.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  that  their 
files  indicate  this  Individual  hfis  been  reem- 
ployed in  the  Federal  service,  with  Veterans' 
Administration,  Wadsworth,  Kans.,  effective 
Dec    1,  1959.) 


Case  No.  fi — Exhibit  4 

Supplemental  Items  requested:  (1)  Cor- 
rect ending  date,  second  military  service  pe- 
riod; (2)  amount  embezzled. 

1  Second  period  of  military  service  ended 
May  7,  1919.     (Typo  error.) 


2.  Retirement  file  contains  no  report  of 
amount  embezzled  by  this  former  postal 
clerk.  Report  of  offense  and  conviction  from 
Post  Office  Department  stated:  ""Charges 
were  preferred  *  •  •  by  post  office  inspectors 
nn  July  14.  1945,  for  embezzlement  of  three 
first-class  letters  on  July  13,  1945.  •  •  • 
The  employee  was  further  charged  with 
opening  and  resealing  at  least  six  additional 
first-class  letters  on  the  same  date,  search- 
ing for  money  therein 

"In  addition.  It  was  charged  that,  during 
the  past  3  to  5  years,  while  employed  as  a 
clerk  •  •  •  he  had  rifled  and  embezzled  sev- 
eral hundred  first-class  letters. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Our  records  show  |he)  pled  guilty  to  the 
embezzlement  of  mail  in  violation  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  section  318.  He  was 
sentenced  on  September  19,  1945." 

(Note. — A  representative  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  been  assigned  to  assist 
the  committee  staff  in  gathering  data  on 
Public  Law  769  cases  not  available  in  the 
retirement  files.  The  GAO  representative 
plans  to  examine  Post  Office  Department's 
disciplinary  files  In  certain  cases.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Kerlin  would  arrange  that  such  exam- 
ination Include  a  check  of  the  postal  file  In 
this  case  for  the  amount  embezzled  or  mis- 
appropriated if  desired.) 


Case  No.  7:  Exhibit  4  (17  Case  Summary)  — 
Case  No.  52:  ExHiBrr  1  (189  Case  Sum- 
mary ) 

Senator  Williams'  reference,  middle,  col- 
umn 2.  page  9433;  top.  column  1.  page 
9434:  "•  •  •  another  internal  revenue  agent. 
This  one  appeared  likewise  before  the  grand 
Jury  of  the  southern  district  of  New  York 
and  refused  to  testify  with  respect  to  acts 
performed  by  him  in  his  official  capacity  on 
the  ground  of  self-incrimination.  •  •  • 
Does  It  make  any  sense  to  tell  the  American 
taxpayers  that  we  are  going  to  give  a  pen- 
sion to  a  public  official  who  comes  before  a 
grand  Jury  and  refuses  to  testify  by  taking 
the  fifth  amendment?" 

Last  position:  agent.  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Annuity  denied:  $297  per  month.  $15,038 
accrued  to  April  30,  1959;  total  value, 
$36,000. 

Federal  service.  30  years.  3  months:  Treas- 
ury. Internal  Revenue  Service,  November  30. 
1920.   to  February   28.   1951. 

Offense;  Was  subpenaed  and  app>eared, 
September  2,  1954,  before  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury  sitting  in  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  Investigating  Into  the  operations  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Refused,  on  the  ground  of  self-incrimina- 
tion, to  testify  with  respect  to  acts  i>er- 
formed  in  his  official  capacity  whl4^  a  Fed- 
eral employee. 

Status  of  annuity  (restored  retroactively 
to  August  1,  1955  on  January  1.  1959)  :  An- 
nuity conamenclng  March  1,  1951,  awarded 
March  21.  1951.  was  discontinued  July  31, 
1955,  and  held  subject  to  denial  from  and 
after  September  1.  1954.  under  section  2(a) 
of  Public  Law  .83-769  Recover^'  of  annuity 
paid  over  period  September  1.  1954.  to  July 
31,  1955,  was  attempted  but  not  accom- 
plished. 

Suit  was  brought  In  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  against  the  United  States  to  secure 
the  annuity  denied.  Court  in  decision 
dated  July  16,  1958  (Court  of  Claims  No. 
74-57)  held  that  "Congress  In  prescribing  a 
punishment  for  persons  who  exercised  a 
constitutional  right  has  acted  t)eyond  the 
scope  of  the  Constitution.  •  •  •  Section  2 
(a)  of  Public  Law  769  •  •  •  must  not 
stand  as  a  bar  to  plaintiff's  annuity." 

Civil  Service  Commission  restored  Indi- 
vidual to  the  annuity  roll  (at  $297  per 
month)  effective  January  1.  1959  Amount 
due  for  period  August  1.  1955  to  December 
31.  1958.  reduced  to  Court  of  Claims  money 
judgment,    such    Judgment    to    be    satisfied 


14532 


dures 
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C.ei.Ti:    Accounting    Office    proce- 


C\-SE  N". .    ^     F.xti-.T'.r   4      :~  Casf,   --mw  •^t\  — 
C\3E    No     3n       EXH-Bir    1     (189    Ca-t    -^ttm- 

M  \R  V 

Senator  Williams'  reference,  bottom,  col- 
umn 2.  page  9432  •■•  •  •  Here  Is  one  who 
would  get  S3. 566     •     ■     •  • 

CASE    HISTORY 

Last  position:  Post  office  clerk.  Post  OSce 
Department. 

Annuity  denied:  $107  per  month.  $5,566  ac- 
crued to  April  30,   1959;    total  value.  H3.000. 

Federal  service.  25  years  10  months:  U.S. 
Army  (military).  April  1.  1918.  to  April  30. 
i3:"i 

P  s'  Office  Department.  April  7,  1920.  to 
Seprsmber  21.  1944. 

Convicted  on  September  6,  1944.  for  mis- 
appropriation of  postal  funds  In  violation  of 
18  use    355    ( recodified   1711). 

Maximum  penalty  specified  by  law:  18 
use.  353  I  now  171 1 1  provides  for  a  fine  In  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  or  value  of  the 
money  or  property  embezzled  or  Imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 
If  the  amount  or  value  does  not  exceed  $100 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  1  year  or  both  may 
be  Imposed.  (Revised  1711  added  smaller 
punishment.)  ^ 

Penalty  imposed  by  the  court:  No  fine. 
Prison  sentence  suspended  and  defendant 
placed  on  probation  for  1  year. 

COMMENT 

Despite  the  severity  of  the  penalties  pos- 
sible under  the  criminal  statute  (which  Im- 
poses a  penalty  of  a  fine  and/or  Imprison- 
ment up  to  10  years)  the  court,  based  on  the 
evidence,  further  minimized  the  penalty  by 
deferring  sentence  and  placing  the  defendant 
on  probation  for  a  period  of  1  year.  It  Is  not 
believed  that  an  adltlonal  penalty — denial  of 
annuity — should  be  imposed  by  civil  statute. 


Case  No.  8:  E^<HIB^•  4 

Supplemental  Item  requested:  Amount 
embezzled. 

Retirement  file  contains  no  report  of 
amount  embezzled  by  former  postal  clerk. 
R-r>'r'  r  ffense  and  conviction  from  Post 
Offl  e  !>-:  artment  states  only  that  he  'was 
Indicted  •  •  •  September  6.  1944.  for  viola- 
tion of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  section 
355  (now  17111.  He  was  sentenced  •  •  • 
September  12,  1944.  on  a  plea  of  guilty." 

The  offense  covered  by  18  U.S. C.  355  Is  that 
of  misappropriating  postal  funds. 

( Non:. — A  representative  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  been  assigned  to  assist 
the  con^lttei  staS  In  gathering  data  on 
Public  Law  769  cases  not  available  in  the  re- 
tirement flies.  The  OAO  representative 
plans  to  examine  Post  Office  Department's 
disciplinary  files  In  certain  cases.  No  doubt 
M'  K-^r'.l.T  would  arrange  that  such  examlna- 
t;  .r  elude  a  check  of  the  postal  file  in 
t:  1  <»  for  the  amount  embezzled  or  mla- 

a:  •  '■' :  r:  ited  If  desired  ) 

ETriat-m  — Correct  ending  date  of  military 
service  u  August  30.  1919.  AprU  30.  1919. 
shown   was  tyf>o  error.) 


Casz  No    9     T.xii-vT  4  (17  Case  -      I^^^=tT)  — 
Ca-e    No.    61.    Exhibit    1    (189    Ca?         m- 

e.  ,•  '  w  :•  vs'  reference,  bottom,  column 
2  ,  ^s"  -}\^-2  Here  is  one  who  •  •  •  would 
get  $4  840." 

case  history 
La.=t   position:   Postmaster.  Poet  Office  De- 

.^:  :.  ;:-v    denied:     $112    per    mon:n.    «4.840" 
accrued  •     .^prll  30.  1959:  total  value.  $13,000. 

FVder-U    <prv!ce,    18   years.   5   month"      ^T  8. 
A.-my       rnilltarv:.    May    25.    1918.    to    \l  ^^    3, 


1919.  Pc^t  Office  Department.  July  1,  1936,  to 
January  20.  1952. 

Convicted  March  17.  1952.  of  violation  of 
18  use.  1711.  "Misappropriation  of  postal 
funds."     (Embezzlement.  I 

Maximum  penalty  specified  by  law:  18 
use  1711  Imposed  a  fine  equal  to  the 
amount  embezzled  ($1,000  fine  If  $100  or  less 
embezzled ) .  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
10  years,  or  both. 

Penalty  Imposed  by  the  court:  No  fine, 
sentence  of  1  years  probation. 

comment 

Despite  the  severe  penalties  possible  under 
fhe  criminal  statute  (a  fine  and  or  Imprison- 
ment up  to  10  years),  the  court  on  weighing 
all  the  evidence  Imposed  only  a  sentence  of  1 
year's  probation.  It  Is  not  believed  that  an 
additional  penalty — denial  of  annuity  worth 
$13,000 — should  be  Imposed  by  civil  statute. 


Case  No.  9 :  E.xHiBrr  4 

Supplemental  Item  requested:  Amount 
embezzled. 

Retirement  file  contains  no  statement  of 
the  amount  embezzled  by  this  former  jxwt- 
master.  Report  of  offense  and  conviction 
from  Post  Office  Department  states  that  he 
"was  arrested  on  March  10.  1952,  waived  In- 
dictment, and  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  violation  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
section  1711.  On  March  17,  1952.  the  de- 
fendant was  sentenced  to  one  year's  proba- 
tion.' 

The  offense  covered  by  18  US.C.  1711  is 
mi5apprc>prlatlon  of  postal  funds. 

(Note — A  repwesentatlve  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  been  assigned  to  assist 
the  committee  staff  in  gathering  data  on 
Public  Law  769  cases  not  available  In  the  re- 
tirement files.  The  GAO  representative 
plans  to  examine  Post  Office  Department's 
disciplinary  files  In  certain  cases.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Kerlln  would  arrange  that  such  exami- 
nation Include  a  check  of  the  postal  file  In 
this  case  for  the  amount  embezzled  or  mis- 
appropriated If  desired.) 


Case  No.  10:  Fxhibit  4  (17  Case  Sumbhary)  — 
Case  No.  42:  Exhibit  1  (189  Case  Sttm- 
mary) 

Senator  Williams'  reference — bottom,  col- 
umn 2.  page  9432;  "•  •   •  another  $4,992." 

CASE    HISTORY 

Last  position:  Assistant  postmaster.  Post 
Office  Department. 

Annuity  denied:  $106  per  month,  $4,992 
accrued  to  April  30,  1959:  total  value,  $12,000. 

Federal  service.  25  years.  5  months:  Poet 
Office  Department,  August  1,  1911,  to  August 
31.  1911;  Post  Office  Department,  April  1. 
1912,  to  February  28,  1919;  Post  Office  De- 
partment. March  22.  1924.  to  April  16.  1936; 
Post  Office  Department,  Janutu-y  16,  1937,  to 
May  22.  1943. 

Convicted  July  29,  1943,  of  conspiracy  to 
embezzle  Government  funds  In  violation  of 
18  use  ,  1940  ed.  88  (now  371).  "Conspiracy 
to  commit  offense  against  United  States." 

Maximum  penalty  specified  by  law:  Fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Penalty  Imposed  by  the  Court:  Five 
months'  imprisonment. 

comment 

Ba.'ed  on  the  evidence,  the  court  lmp)08ed  a 
sentence  well  below  the  maximum  permitted 
by  the  criminal  statute.  It  Is  not  believed 
that  an  additional  penalty — denial  of  an- 
nuity valued  at  $12.000 — should  be  Imposed 
by  a  civil  statute. 


Case  No.  10-  Exhibtt  4 
Supplemental   Iten-.    r*-  i  jp,t>*<i      \A  l^-<l   de- 
tails on  natur"  ■>?  and  number  of  pei-y^ua  in- 
volved In  con«:<iri.-v 


Indictment  charged  that  this  assistant 
postmaster  and  a  postal  clerk  conspired  In 
October  1942  to  convert  postal  funds  to  their 
own  use.  Between  October  1,  1942,  and  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1943.  they  carried  out  a  plan  of 
(1)  not  affixing  and  canceling  postage-due 
stamps  to  letter-mail  of  a  charitable  organi- 
zation, (2)  falsifying  records  to  indicate  that 
postage-due  stamfM  had  been  used  and  can- 
celed, and  (3)  withdrawing  from  an  advance 
dep>08it  of  funds  for  postage-due  stamps 
sums  to  match  the  false  entries  and  convert- 
ing such  sums  to  their  own  use.  The  amount 
charged  to  have  been  thus  converted  was 
$646.09. 


Case  No.  11:  ExHiBrr  4  (  17-Casx  Summary)  — 
Case  No.  43:  ExHisrr  1  (189  Case  Sum- 
mary) 

Senator  Williams'  reference,  bottom,  col- 
umn 2,  page  9432:  "Here  is  one  who  would 
get  •  •  •  $4,435." 

CASE    history 

Last  position:  Motor  vehicle  Inspector, 
District  of  Columbia  government. 

Annuity  denied:  •8«  per  month,  $4,435  ac- 
crued to  April  30,   1958;   toUl  value,  $10,300. 

Federal  service:  14  years  6  months:  US. 
Army  (military).  May  30.  1918,  to  May  31, 
1919;  Department  of  Commerce.  June  4.  1919. 
to  June  13.  1920;  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, April  15.  1939,  to  September  25, 
1951. 

Convicted  April  24.  1962.  of  corruptly  re- 
ceiving a  bribe  ((5)  to  Influence  his  deci- 
sion in  the  matter  of  approving  or  disap- 
proving an  auto  for  op>eration,  in  violation 
of  22  DC.  Code  701  and  704. 

Maximum  penalty  specified  by  law:  22  DC. 
Code  701  Imposes  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500,  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  3 
years,  or  both;  22  D.C.  Code  704  imposes  a 
penalty  of  Imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  6  months  nor  more  than  5  years. 

Penalty  Imposed  by  the  court:  Sentence 
(6  to  18  months)  suspended,  placed  on  pro- 
bation for  a  period  of  2  years. 

COMMENT 

After  weighing  the  evidence,  the  court  Im- 
posed a  sentence  well  below  the  3-year  and 
5-year  maximum  permi.ssible  under  the 
criminal  statutes,  and.  moreover,  apparently 
found  mitigating  circumstances  warranting 
suspension  of  sentence  and  the  granting  of 
probation  In  lieu  of  actual  Imprisonment.  It 
is  not  believed  that  an  additional  penalty — 
dental  of  annuity  worth  $10,300 — should  be 
Imposed  by  a  civil  statute. 


Case  No  12:  Exhibtt  4  (17  Case  St^mmart)  — 
Cas»  No.  45:  ExHiBrr  1  (189  Case  Sum- 
mary) 

Senator  Williams'  reference,  bottom,  col- 
lunn  2,  page  9432:  "Here  are  some  of  the 
retroactive  amounts  (as  of  April  30,  1958), 
that  wiU  be  paid  under  thU  bill.  •  •  • 
$10,274.  •  •  •  Those  are  retroactive  payments 
In  addition  to  putting  the  Individuals  on  a 
lifetime  pension  from  here  on  out." 

Last  position:  Clerk.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Annuity  denied:  $197  per  month.  $10,274 
accrued  to  April  30.  1959;  total  value.  $24,900 

Federal  service,  30  years.  1  month:  U.S. 
Army  (military).  October  3.  1917.  to  Jan- 
uary 18.  1919:  Poet  Office  Department,  Sep- 
tember 8.   1925,  to  July  31,   19M. 

Offense:  In  an  application  filed  with  the 
Post  Office  Depmrtment  May  11,  1954,  and 
In  subsequent  proceedings  before  the  Poet 
Office  Department  Loyalty  Board,  individual 
denied  membership  In  the  Communist  Party 
or  any  organization  which  advocates  the 
OTortbrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  or  violence.  Investigation 
established,  and  Individual  later  admitted. 
past  Communist  Party  membership;  reveal- 
ing his  denial   to  have  been  false. 
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status  of  annuity  (would  continue  to  be 
denied)  :  Annuity  originally  and  currently 
denied  under  section  2(b)  of  Public  Law 
83-769. 

Section  1  of  H.R.  4601  as  It  amends  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  Public  Law  83  679  would  con- 
tinue the  denial  of  annuity  in  this  case. 


Case  No.  13:  Exhibit  4  ( 17  Case  Summary)  — 
Case  No.  35:  Exhibit  1  (189  Case  Sum- 
mart  ) 

Senator  Williams'  reference,  middle,  col- 
umn 1.  page  9434:  top.  column  2.  page  9436; 
middle,  column  3,  page  9438;  top.  column  1. 
p.\ge  9439.  "One  man  who  was  working  for 
the  US  Government  executed,  on  standard 
form  84.  an  affidavit,  at  the  request  of  his 
employer;  and  In  the  affidavit  he  concealed 
his  past  or  his  present  membership  In  the 
Communist  Party.  Later  he  admitted  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  He  was 
removed  from  office.  This  bill  would  give 
him  $7,715  In  retroactive  retirement  bene- 
fits, and  he  would  draw  a  monthly  check  of 
$153  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

Last  position:  Clerk,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Annuity  denied :  $153  per  month,  $7,715  ac- 
crued to  April  30,   1959;   total  value,  $17,000. 

Federal  service.  25  years,  9  months;  U.S. 
Army  (military),  December  15,  1917,  to  Feb- 
ruarj'  2,  1918;  US.  Army  (military).  October 
30.  1918.  to  May  10.  1919;  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. May  24,  1925,  to  September  13,  1950. 

Offense:  On  July  22,  1941.  Individual  exe- 
cuted and  filed  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment an  affidavit  (SF  84)  stating  that  he  did 
not  advocate  overthrow  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  force  or  violence  and 
that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  or  any  organization  which  advocated 
such  overthrow  of  the  Government.  At  hear- 
ing before  the  Post  Office  Department 
Loyalty  Board  on  September  15.  1949,  and 
at  a  July  27,  1850,  hearing  before  the  CSC 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  he  reiterated  these  de- 
nials. 

Investlpatlon  ettabllshed  denials  of  Com- 
munist Party  membership  to  have  been  false. 
At  a  third  hearing  held  August  10,  1950.  in- 
dividual admitted  be  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  since  approximately 
1936  or  1937. 

Status  of  annuity  (would  continue  to  be 
denied)  :  Annuity  originally  and  currently 
denied  under  section  2(b)  of  Public  Law  83- 
789 

Section  1  of  H  R  4601  as  it  amends  section 
2(bt  of  Public  Law  83-769  would  continue 
the  denial  of  annuity  In  this  case. 


Case  No.  14;  EzHiBrr  4  (17  Case  Summary — 
Case  No.  103:  ExHisrr  1  (189  Case 
Summasy) 

Senator  Williams'  reference,  middle,  col- 
umn 2.  page  9434  and  bottom,  column  1. 
page  9439 .  ••  •  •  •  For  Instance,  one  Treas- 
ury agent  willfully  made  fraudulent  state- 
ments in  connection  with  a  report  he  filed 
with  the  Department.  He  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  year  and 
fined  ftl.CKjO.  He  received  a  suspended  sen- 
tence." 

CASE    HISTORY 

Last  position:  Internal  revenue  agent. 
Treasury  Department. 

Annuity  denied:  $316  per  month,  $17,822 
•ccrued  to  April  30.  1958;  total  value.  $43,000. 

Federal  service,  33  years,  3  months:  In- 
ternal Revenue  S^vlce,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. October  30,  1920;  to  January  15,  1954. 

Convicted  September  27,  1956.  of  making 
a  false  statement  In  violation  of  18  US.C. 
1001  (Understated  net  worth  In  IR  Form 
1361  "Financial  Statement  of  Employee") 

Maximum  penalty  specified  by  law:  18 
use  1001  Imposes  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
6  years  or  both. 


Penalty  Imposed  by  the  court:  Prison  sen- 
tence suspended  and  defendant  was  placed 
on  probation  for  a  period  of  1  year  and 
fined  $1,000. 

COMMENT 

The  court  Imposed  a  penalty  well  below 
the  maximum  permissible  under  the  criminal 
statute,  a  fine  of  $1,000  instead  of  $10,000 
and  1  year  of  probation  Instead  of  the  maxi- 
mum 5-year  imprisonment.  It  Is  not  be- 
lieved that  an  additional  penalty — denial  of 
annuity  worth  $43,000,  43  times  the  amount 
of  the  fine  Imposed  by  the  court — should  be 
exacted  by  civil  statute. 


COMMLN. 


Case  No.  14:    Exhibit  4 
Supplemental       items       requested:         (1) 
Amount   agent   understated   his   net   worth; 
(2)  purpose  of  form  1361. 

1.  The  indictment  charged  false  state- 
ment by  filing  "Form  1361,  'Financial  State- 
ment of  Employee'  In  which  he  stated  that 
his  net  worth  was  $41,880.20  as  of  October 
31,  1951.  whereas  he  then  and  there  well 
knew  his  real  net  worth  was  $64,790.50.  li^ 
violation  of  18  US  C.  1001  "  Based  on  these 
figures,  the  amount  by  which  the  agent  un- 
derstated his  net  worth  was  $22,910.30. 

Investigator's  report  indicated  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  difference  In  the  stated  and 
actual  net  worth  was  represented  by  the 
value  of  securities  owned  by  the  former 
agent.  Claimed  value  of  securities  was 
$8,900.50  as  of  October  31,  1951;  the  actual 
number  and  value  of  securities  owned,  as- 
certained by  IRS  as  of  December  31.  1951, 
was  $27,390.50,  of  which  only  $54.51  was  pur- 
chased In  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember 1951. 

2.  Form  1361  was  a  statement  all  agents 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  were  re- 
quired to  file  in  compliance  with  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  Mimeograph  No. 
6701,  dated  October  19,  1951  (RA  No.  1864). 
aimed  at  obtaining  a  full  account  of  the 
private  financial  status  of  Internal  Revenue 
enforcement  personnel. 


Under  a  criminal  statute  prescribing  a  pos- 
sible punishment  of  $1,000  fine  and  up  to  10 
years'  Imprisonment,  the  court,  after  weigh- 
ing all  the  evidence.  Imposed  neither  a  fine 
nor  a  prison  sentence,  and  remanded  the  de- 
fendant to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  a  1-year  period.  It  Is  not  believed 
that  an  additional  penalty — denial  of  an- 
nuity worth  $21,200.  many  times  the  amount 
of  the  fine  which  could  have  been  Imposed — 
should  be  exacted  by  a  civil  statute. 

Case  No.   16:   Exhibit  4 

Supplemental  item  requested:  Nature  of 
forgery. 

Report  of  offense  and  conviction  from 
Post  Office  Department  stales  this  former 
carrier  removed  two  U.S.  Treasury  checks 
from  the  malls  (in  amounts  of  $161  and 
$48.20),  forged  endorsements  upon  them  and 
cashed  them.  Prosecution  for  mall  theft 
was  not  undertaken.  Indictment  and  convic- 
tion being  had  on  forgery  only. 


Case  No.  15:  Exhibit  4  (17  Case  Summary)  — 
Case  No.  75:  ExHiarr  1  (189  Case  Sum- 
mary) 

Senator  Williams'  reference,  middle,  col- 
umn 3,  page  9435;  bottom,  column  3,  page 
9436:  "This  particular  gentleman  was 
charged  with  forgery  of  U.S.  Treasury  checks 
In  violation  of  title  18,  section  495,  of  the 
United  States  Code.  He  was  charged  with 
forgery  and  convicted  in  court;  he  was 
sentenced  to  1  year  in  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General.  •  •  •  If  this  bill  is 
passed  he  will  be  eligible  for  $169  a  month 
In  retirement  benefits  from  here  on  otit.  and 
he  win  retroactively  receive  a  payment  of 
$5,833.  Surely  that  was  not  Intended  by  the 
Senate  committee.  •  •  •  This  man  is  a  con- 
victed forger,  a  man  convicted  of  forging 
Treasury  checks.  Surely,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  does  not  want  to  put  such  a 
man  back  on  the  Federal  pajToll." 

CASE  history 

Last  position :  Carrier,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

.Annuity  denied:  $169  per  month.  $5,833 
accrued  to  April  30,  1959;  total  value, 
$21,200. 

Federal  service,  26  years.  5  months:  U.S. 
Army  (military).  August  4.  1918,  to  Decem- 
ber 6,  1918;  Post  Office  Department.  May  1, 
1927,  to  June  5.  1953   (last  paid  April  1953). 

Convicted  May  5.  1953,  of  forging  and  cash- 
ing two  U.S.  Treasury  checks  (in  amounts 
of  $161  and  $48.20)  in  violation  of  18  US  C. 
495. 

Maximum  penalty  prescribed  by  law:  18 
U.S.C.  495  imposes  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000.  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both. 

Penalty  imposed  by  the  court:  No  fine  or 
imprisonment;  sentenced  to  serve  1  year  in 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General. 


Case  No.  16:  Exhibit  4  (17  Case  Sum- 
mart) — Case  No  33:  Exhtbtt  1  (189  Case 
Summary) 

Senator  Williams'  reference,  bottom, 
column  3,  page  9438:  •••  •  •  the  Senator 
will  observe  No.  382.083.  This  man  will  get 
$164  per  month,  and  his  accrued  annuity 
amounts  to  $10,798" 

Last  pKJsltlon:  Clerk,  Post  Office  Dep>art- 
ment. 

Annuity  denied:  $164  per  month,  $10,798 
accrued  to  April  30,  1959;  total  value, 
$21,000. 

Federal  service,  27  years,  10  months:  U.S. 
Army  (military).  June  27,  1918,  to  May  22, 
1919;  Post  Office  Department,  July  2,  1923, 
to  August  14.  1950. 

Offense:  In  an  affidavit  filed  with  Post 
Office  D?partment  November  29,  1948,  in 
connection  with  his  tenure  of  postal  employ- 
ment, and  at  a  hearing  before  the  Lcyalty 
Review  Board  December  16,  1949,  this  In- 
dividual denied  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

Investigation  established  his  membership 
In  the  Communl.'-t  Party  from  some  time  in 
1945  through  1948,  thus  evidencing  a  con- 
cealment and  false  denial  of  such  member- 
ship. 

Status  of  annuity  (would  continue  to  be 
denied )  :  Annuity  originally  and  currently 
denied  under  section  2(b)  of  Public  Law 
83-769.  Section  1  of  UR.  4601  as  It  will 
amend  section  2(b)  of  Public  Law  83-769  will 
continue  denial  of  the  annuity  In  this  case 


Case  No.  17:  Exhibit  4  (17  Case  Summary)  — 
Case  No.  61:  Exhibtt  1  (189  Case  Sum- 
mart) 

Senator  Williams'  reference,  top.  column  2. 
page  9439:  "There  is  the  caee  of  another 
man  who  was  charged  with  embezzlement 
and  with  conduct  prejudicial  to  good  dis- 
cipline in  the  Navy.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
accountants  of  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority.  The  bill  would  give  him  $8,111 
in  retroactive  retirement  benefits  These  are 
serious  charees.  •  •  •  We  do  not  want  to 
reduce  this  (retirement)  system  to  the  point 
where  every  crook  will  be  drawing  payments 
from  the  Government." 

case  history 

Last  position:  Chief  accountant.  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority. 

Benefits  denied. 

Previous  reports:  Annuity,  $199  per 
month.  $8,111  accrued  to  AprU  30,  1959; 
$10,499  accrued  to  April  30.  1960. 

Present  information  (baced  on  full  rec- 
ord— file  recently  obtained  from  permanent 
storage  repository)  : 

(a)  $849  In  annuity  denied  former  em- 
ployee, covering  period  June  1,  1955  (age  62) 
to  September  26,  1955   (date  of  death;. 
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(b)  Final  lump  sum  of  deductions,  plus 
Interest  to  September  1.  1954,  paid  widow. 
jp_-er«st  over  period  September  1,  1954,  to 
Mj.v  31.  1955  (deferred  retirement  date) 
wiuuieid.   Public   l^aw   769. 

(CI  H.R  4601  would  restore  only  Interest 
Item  1 8123  69  i  withheld  from  lump  sum  paid 
widow. 

Federal  service,  27  years,  4  months:  U.S. 
Navy  (honorable  military),  E>ecember  31, 
1912,  to  February  6,  1922;  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration, February  8,  1934,  to  June  28. 
1934:  Treasury  Department.  July  26,  1935.  to 
September  30,  1941,  PPHA,  October  1.  1941, 
to  May  31.  1953. 

While  pay  clerk.  U.S.  Navy  (flnal  period 
naval  service  February  7.  1922,  to  March  3, 
1927 ) ,  tried  by  general  court-martial  and 
found  guilty  under  military  laws  of:  ( 1 )  em- 
bezzlement of  money  of  United  States  In- 
tended for  naval  services,  three  specifica- 
tions; (2)  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good 
order   and    discipline,   five   specifications. 

Maximum  pyenalty  specified  by  law:  Infor- 
mation on  maximum  penalty  Imposed  by 
military  laws  in  1927  not  available. 

Penalty  Imposed  by  court  martial:  Dis- 
missal from  US  Navy;  5  years'  Imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor. 

COMMENT 

All  of  this  Individual's  civilian  Federal 
service  and  retirement  credit  was  built  up 
after  he  had  served  his  sentence  and  dla- 
charged  his  debt  to  the  United  States  on  ac-  . 
count  of  his  offenses  against  military  law. 
It  Is  not  believed  that  the  additional  pen- 
alty— denial  of  benefits  built  up  during  sub- 
sequent employment — should  be  Imposed  by 
civil  statute. 


I  Case  No.   17:   ExHiarr  4 

Supplemental  Item  requested:  Amount 
embezzled. 

Report  of  ofTense  and  conviction  from  Navy 
Department  recites  that  this  former  officer 
was  tried  (1927)  by  general  court-martial 
and  "found  g'lUty  of:  (1)  Embezzlement  of 
money  of  the  United  States  Intended  for  the 
n^'.ftl  service  thereof  (3  specifications 
$4  '380  35)." 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  the  De- 
panment  of  Defense  is  only  now  beerin- 
v..:\^  to  realize  what  an  adverse  effect 
the  1954  act  is  having  on  its  personnel. 
I  i.>k  imanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Rj  ORD  at  this  point  articles  dealing  with 
tiiis  subject  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  in  the  Air  Force  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  22   1960] 
Hiss    Act    Is    Voiding    Many    GI    Pensions 
I  (By  Jack  Raymond) 

Washington,  June  21. — Thousands  of  serv- 
icemen with  small  offenses  on  their  military 
r«>  rds  are  losing  or  will  lose  their  retlre- 
i:.':.:  pay  under  the  so-called  Hiss  Act.  A 
Pentagon  official  said  today  the  situation 
was  a  "gross  Injustice." 

j  The  Defense  Department  has  already  ad- 
vised 200  servicemen  to  delay  retirement,  the 
official  said.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  Is  given 
little  chance  of  passage  In  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  Hiss  Act  was  intended  to  add  to  the 
punishment  of  Alger  Hiss,  former  StAte  De- 
partment oflBclal,  who  was  convicted  of  per- 
jury In  denying  that  he  had  revealed  Oov- 
ernmcnt  secrets. 

The  act,  adopted  In  1954.  cited  convictions 
for  Ruch  felonies  as  subversion,  embezzle- 
ment, and  similar  failures  In  keeping  a  pub- 
lic trust  as  cause  for  denial  of  Government 
retirement  benefits. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  which  Is 
responsible  for  approving  the  payments,  has 
ruled   that  the  maximum    punishment  pos- 


sible under  the  law — not  merely  the  punish- 
ment that  actually  was  meted  out — Is  the 
criterion  for  determining  whether  the  Hla« 
Act  would  apply. 

All  of  the  major  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  advocated  amending  the  law 
to  protect  employees  gtUlty  of  minor  Infrac- 
tions from  suffering  loss  of  substantial  sums 
In  retirement  pay. 

J.  Vincent  Burke,  General  Counsel  of  the 
Defense  Department,  noted  today  that  It 
worked  a  special  hardship  on  military  per- 
sonnel. 

"An  effort  was  made  almost  Immediately 
after  the  act  was  first  passed  to  get  It 
amended,  "  Mr.  Burke  said.  "But  as  soon 
as  the  name  Hiss  comes  up  in  Congress 
everyone  turns  tail." 

The  Pentagon  legal  officer  said  that  "seri- 
ous morale  problems,"  had  been  raised  with- 
in the  Department  of  Defense  and  cited  ex- 
amples of  the  "harsh  effect  "  the  law  has 
had  "and  will  continue  to  have  on  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  unless  remedial  action 
is  taken." 

One  example  was  that  of  a  Marine  Corps 
sergeant  •vhose  infraction  of  regulations  In 
1947  is  barely  remembered  by  superiors.  His 
service  record  Includes  the  following  two 
lines : 

•"Unauthorized  use  of  Government  vehicle. 

"Proved  by  plea." 

Now,  ready  to  retire,  the  sergeant  stands 
to  lose  retirement  pay  valued  at  •48.922. 

In  another  case,  a  chief  warrant  officer 
drew  money  without  authorization  In  ad- 
vance of  his  family's  movement  from  one 
post  to  another.  He  ultimately  was  trans- 
ferred but  he  was  accused  under  regula- 
tions. He  agreed  to  plead  guilty  to  facilitate 
the  case  and  was  punished  with  a  reprimand 
and  a  fine. 

The  plea  of  guilty  cost  retirement  pay 
valued  at  $103,000. 


[Prom  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force  Journal, 

June  18,  1960) 
Thousands  in  Sebvicis  Pace  "Oboss  Injus- 
tice"   Pay    Loss   Under   Hiss   Act 

Thovisands  of  career  servicemen,  who  have 
been  convicted  of  minor  offenses  by  Inferi- 
or" military  courts  have  lost  entitlement  to 
retired  pay. 

The  "gross  injustice."  as  it  has  been  la- 
beled by  the  Defense  Department,  stems 
from  the  so-called  Hiss  Act  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1954. 

This  act  was  designed  to  bar  former  State 
Department  official  Alger  Hiss  from  receiving 
Government  benefits  after  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  perjury  In  a  widely  publicized  case. 

In  drafting  the  measure,  however,  the 
Government  did  not  confine  its  actions  to 
Mr.  Hiss,  or  to  cases  Involving  national  se- 
curity, but  wrote  an  all-embracing  measure 
covering  all  Federal  workers  and  dozens  of 
unlawful  acts. 

In  the  6  years  since  passage  of  the  act.  It 
has  resulted  In  many  cases  of  unexpected 
and.  In  the  words  of  the  Budget  Bureau, 
"unwarranted  hardships,"  to  both  employees 
and  survivors. 

The  Government  has  asked  that  the  act 
be  substantially  rewritten  so  as  to  remove 
certain  "offending  provisions  '  and  confine 
the  penalties  of  the  act  to  security  cases. 

The  suggested  change  has  been  approved 
by  the  House  and  by  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  but  was  re- 
committed to  the  Senate  committee  after  a 
heated  floor  argument  In  which  some  Sena- 
tors objected  to  the  Government's  making 
any  kind  of  payment  to  former  employees 
convicted  of  crimes. 

Gathering  news  evidence  to  take  the  meas- 
ure back  to  the  Senate  floor,  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  has  asked  a 
number  of  top  Government  agencies  to  re- 
state their  views  on  the  new  bill. 

Defense  Department  General  Counsel  J. 
Vincent  ^urke.  Jr.,  has  revealed  In  his  reply 


that  thousands  of  military  men  will  lose 
their  retired  pay  under  the  act  even  though 
convicted  of  offenses  which  drew  only  "repri- 
mands or  small  fines." 

He  cited  several  cases  of  the  "harsh  effect" 
of  the  act. 

One  Involves  a  sergeant  who.  while  driving 
a  Government  vehicle  on  a  scheduled  route, 
deviated  eight-tenths  of  a  mile  off  that  route 
He  was  tried  by  a  sxinunary  court-martial 
and  reduced  to  a  lower  grade. 

Under  the  Hiss  Act,  he  has  lost  entitle- 
ment to  pay  valued  at  almost  •33,000. 

In  another  case,  a  sergeant  was  convicted 
by  a  deck  court  of  unauthorized  use  of  a 
Government  vehicle,  and  'for  his  minor  of- 
fense he  has  lost  retirement  pay  valued  at 
•38,922,"  General  Counsel  Burke  reported. 

Another  example  cited  was  that  of  a  chief 
warrant  officer  who  was  reprimanded  and 
made  to  forfeit  $400  for  an  offense  to  which 
he  had  pleaded  guilty.  Mr.  Burke  said  this 
officer  "will  lose  retirement  pay  estimated  to 
be  worth  •103,000  " 

The  Defense  Department  General  Counsel 
said  cases  such  as  those  cited  "will  number 
In  the  thousands." 

He  noted  that  the  "harshness"  resulting 
from  the  Hiss  Act  "was  never  Intended  by 
the  Congress.  If  remedial  action  Is  not 
taken,  It  will  undoubtedly  have  a  drastic 
effect  on  the  morale  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
As  In  the  case  of  Chief  Warrant  Officer  "P" 
above,  even  the  attorneys  in  the  case  evi- 
dently did  not  realize  that  a  plea  of  guilty 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  retirement  pay 
valued  at  over  •103.000  " 

As  It  applies  to  the  services,  the  Hiss  Act 
bars  retired  pay  for  any  member  of  the  armed 
service*  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  of- 
fense before  any  type  of  military  court,  re- 
gardless of  the  sentence,  provided  that  the 
offense  would  have  been  punishable  by  at 
least  a  year  and  a  day  In  Jail  If  he  had  been 
convicted  by  a  civilian  court. 

In  order  to  maintain  discipline  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  are  tried  by  coxirts- 
martlal  and  given  appropriate  punishment, 
such  as  reprimand  or  small  fines,  for  minor 
Infractions  of  the  rules,  General  Counsel 
Burke  said. 

To  apply  the  Hiss  Act  to  these  cases.  "Is  In 
our  Judgment  a  gross  Injustice  to  the  man 
and   bis  family." 

Memo 

The  services  will  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  thousands  of  career  military  men — 
many  of  them  with  decorations  for  combat 
service — face  lose  of  retirement  pay  because 
It  has  been  ruled  that  they  come  under  the 
Hiss  Act.  Unless  Congress  remedies  this  de- 
plorable situation  Immediately,  there  will  be 
a  drastic  Impact  on  military  morale.  The 
facts.  Just  brought  to  light,  show  that  the 
act  Is  being  administered  against  military 
men  In  a  manner  In  which  Congress  never 
intended.  Cited  Is  the  case  of  an  enlisted 
man  who  will  lose  •SS.OOO  In  retirement  pay 
for  a  summary  court-martial  conviction  In 
which  he  drove  a  Government  vehicle  0  8  of 
a  mile  off  a  scheduled  route. 

A  Comptroller  Geileral's  ruling  has  tied  the 
hands  of  the  Pentagon,  which  Is  seeking 
remedial  legislation  as  a  top  priority  matter. 
General  Counsel  J.  Vincent  Burke.  Jr  ,  hfis 
declared  that  the  present  interpretation  of 
the  Hiss  Act,  from  which  the  Pentagon  has 
no  out.  Is  a  "gross  Injustice." 


AMENDMENT   OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  I  presented  to  the  Senate  a 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  on  a  small  business  bill. 
H.R.  11207.  The  bill  is  of  very  eroat 
significance  to  small  business  in  Am.  :;ca 
and  also  to  the  taxpayers,  becau.se  the 
bill    provides   that   small    business   will 
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have  a  much  greater  opportunity  to  bid 
competitively  on  Government  contracts, 
particularly  defense  contracts.  : 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  scc- 
tion-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUo'w's: 

Section  bt  Section  Analysis  of  H.R.  11207. 

AS  Amendkd,  a  Biu.  To  Amend  the  Sm.\i.l 

Business   Act 

Sections  1  and  2  are  technical. 

Section  3  would  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  SBA  rcvolvlr.g  fund  for  Its  regu- 
lar business  loan  program  by  ^75  million. 

This  Increase  will  make  the  total  amount 
of  the  revolving  fund  11.050  million.  The 
SBA  estimates  that  this  Increase  will  per- 
mit the  contlnuat.on  if  Its  loan  program 
until  well  Into  fiscal  1962. 

Section  4  provides  that  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply  to  the  pre- 
payment of  rentals  for  safety  deposit  boxes 
which  the  SBA  requires  to  store  collateral 
for  Its  loans.  Section  3648  Elates  that  no 
advance  of  public  money  shall  be  made  In 
any  case  unless  authorized  by  the  appro- 
priation concerned  or  other  law." 

Section  6(a)  amends  section  10  of  the 
act — 

1,  To  require  the  SBA  to  make  reports  to 
Congress  and  the  President  annually  (on 
December  31)  rather  than  semiannually  as 
presently  required. 

2  To  permit  SBA  to  Include  In  lU  yearly 
report  the  quarterly  report  It  now  Is  required 
to  make  on  Its  progress  In  liquidating  the 
assets  formerly  held  by  the  RFC. 

3.  To  require  the  Attorney  General  to  make 
surveys  and  submit  yearly  reports  to  Con- 
gress on  any  activity  of  the  Government 
which  may  affect  small  buslncis,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  any  factors  which 
may  tend  to  eliminate  competition,  create  or 
strengthen  monopolies,  promote  undue  con- 
centration of  economic  power,  or  otherwise 
injure  small  business.  The  Administrator 
of  SBA  may  also  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  make  supplemental  surveys  if  spe- 
cial need  for  such  surveys  should  occur. 

Section  5(b)  amends  section  708  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  by  eliminating  the 
requirement  thnt  the  Attorney  General  must 
make  quarterly  reports  to  Congress  and  the 
President  setting  forth  the  results  of  his  sur- 
veys of  mobilization  progrtmns  authorized 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act.  It 
would,  however,  leave  In  the  requirement 
that  the  Attorney  General  report  quarterly 
on  activities  unc'.r  the  voiuntiuy  agreements 
under  that  section. 

Section  6  would  amend  subsection  2(a)  of 
the  act  to  add  the  words  "or  subcontracta" 
to  the  policy  declaration  of  the  act.  The 
Intent  of  this  proposal  la  to  encourage  a 
greater  aUocalion  of  subcontracts  to  small 
business. 

Section  7  amends  subsection  8(b)  of  the 
act — 

1.  By  Inserting  In  paragraph  (8)  after  the 
word  "reports"  the  words  "and  rc-cords  for 
review." 

This  would  allow  SBA  to  have  available 
to  It  more  complete  records  of  all  procvire- 
ment  actions. 

2.  By  rewriting  paragraph  (11)  to  author- 
ize SBA  to  make  studies  of  the  Government 
procurement  and  dlsporal  processep  at  all 
stages  thereof  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  appropriate  agencies  to  Insure  that  a 
fair  proportion  of  Government  purchases, 
contracts  or  subcontracts  for  property,  serv- 
ices, and  research  and  development  programs 
be  placed  with  small  buslnesF. 

This  is  designed  to  broaden  6BA"s  author- 
ity to  make  studies  of  the  Government's 
procurement  and  disposal  processes  to  Insure 
that  more  procurement  subcontracts  .'ire 
placed  with  small  business  concerns. 


Section  8  would  add  a  new  subsection  8(d) 
to  the  act  to  provide  that  SBA  shall  institute 
a  smaill  business  subcontracting  program. 
This  program  shall  contain  provisions  to  In- 
sure that  small  business  concerns  participate 
equitably  as  subcontractors  and  suppliers  to 
prime  contractors  or  subcontractors  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement  contracts.  Such 
prime  contractors  or  subcontractors  would 
be  required  under  the  terms  of  all  prime 
contracts  over  •I  million  and  all  subcon- 
tracts over  •SOO.OOO  to  consult  with  and 
utilize  the  services  of  SBA  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  SBA  and  furnish  SBA  any  informa- 
tion and  records  concerning  subcontracting 
as  it  may  require. 

This  program  will  place  the  Small  Business 
Administration  in  a  position  to  act  as  an 
effective  salesman  for  the  Interests  of  the 
small  business  community. 

Sc-ctlon  9  would  add  a  new  ftubsectlon  8(e) 
to  tlie  act  to  empower  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
m?rce  to  obtain  notice  of  all  defense  pro- 
curement actions  of  $10,000  and  above,  and 
all  civilian  procurement  actions  of  •1.000 
and  above,  except  those  procurements  ( 1 ) 
which  for  security  reasons  are  of  a  classified 
nature,  (2)  which  Involve  perishable  sub- 
sistence supplies,  (3)  which  are  for  utility 
services,  or  (4)  which  are  of  unusual  or 
compelling  emergency,  and  publish  such 
notices  In  the  dally  "Synopsis  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Proposed  Procurepients,  Sales  and 
Contract  Awards." 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  give  notice 
of  a  larger  number  of  Government  procure- 
ment actions  to  businessmen. 

Section  10  amends  subsection  7(d)  of  the 
act  regarding  grants  for  studies,  research 
and  counseling — 

1.  To  permit  a  corporation  formed  by  two 
or  more  eligible  entities  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant. 

Tliese  new  corporations  would  be  able  to 
give  a  broader  financ.al  and  scholastic  scope 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  grant  than 
w  ju'.d  a  single   grantee. 

2.  To  provide  that  SBA  may  require  as  a 
condition  to  a  grant  that  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  amount  of  the  grant  be  fur- 
nished from   sources  other   than   SBA. 

3  To  provide  that  If  the  grant  or  any  part 
of  It  Is  used  to  provide  counseling  to  In- 
dividual small  business  enterprises  SBA 
shall  require  a  matching  of  the  amount  of 
the  grant. 

The  additional  money  received  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  amendments  should  improve 
the   effectiveness   of    the    grants   program 

Section  11:  Section  502  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  provides  for 
loans  to  State  and  local  development  com- 
panies to  assist  an  Identifiable  small  busi- 
ness concern  In  plant  construction,  con- 
version or  expansion. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  section  502  provided  for 
termination  of  the  authority  to  loan  to  local 
development  companies  after  June  30,  1961. 

S^ctlon  11  of  H  R.  11207,  as  amended, 
would  strike  paragraph  (6)  of  section  502 
thereby  permitting  continuing  authority  In 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for  loans 
to  local  development  companies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  this  because 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  bill  may 
be  motioned  up  tomorrow  or  in  the  near 
future.  I  believe  it  will  be  helpful  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  summary,  which 
is  a  concise  summary  of  a  significant 
bill,  and  shows  exactly  what  the  bill 
provides. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  TAX  RATE  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1960— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
enthusiastically  support  the  position 
taken  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Clark).  He  is  absolutely 
right.  I  join  him  in  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  tomorrow  will  vote  to  reject  the 
conference  report,  with  the  understand- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  conferees  will 
meet  again  and  try  to  prevail  upon  the 
House  to  recede  from  its  position. 

Mr.  President,  trying  to  close  loop- 
holes in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
one  of  the  rockiest,  most  booby-trapped 
roads  in  the  Senate.  We  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, in  some  cases,  although  year 
after  year  we  have  attempted  to  close 
certain  loopholes,  because  we  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  getting  enough  votes  in 
the  Senate  to  do  that. 

I  submitted  an  amendment,  which  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  very  gra- 
ciou':ly  praised.  It  would  provide  for  a 
withholding  tax  on  dividends.  It  would 
rai.se  a  billion  dollars  without  increasing 
anyone's  tax,  and  would  result  in  the 
Federal  Government  getting  money  that 
is  due  the  Federal  Government.  Tliat 
amendment  was  defeated  When  an 
amendment  is  defeated,  the  sponsor 
must  accept  the  will  of  the  majority  for 
the  present  and  then  must  try  again. 

In  the  case  of  the  Clark  amendment 
to  end  this  business  expense  scandal, 
however,  we  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  Senate  to  agree  with  us.  The  Sen- 
ate agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota on  the  amendment  which  would 
eliminate  the  4-percent  exclusion  privi- 
lese  given  a  divi(iend  recipient.  We  who 
believe  in  plugging  loopholes  won  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate;  but  we  lost  in 
conferences. 

I  wish  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
the  situation  tonight,  and  to  put  it  into 
persi>ective.  I  asked  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  draft  for  me  a  review  of  the 
success  or  lack  of  success  the  Senate 
has  had  in  conference  with  the  House  on 
revenue  bills.  I  did  this  because  we  have 
been  told  again  and  again  on  the  floor 
that  the  House  is  very  much  concerned 
about  its  constitutional  prerogatives  to 
originate  revenue  legislation.  We  have 
been  told  that  it  guards  those  preroga- 
tives very  jealously  and  considers  itself 
as  the  body  which  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  pa.ssing  revenue  legislation : 
and  some  people  even  feel  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  secondary  role  to  play  in  that 
regard. 

The  study  which  I  have  had  made  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  indicates  that 
any  feeling  of  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  simply  is  not  merited,  be- 
cause in  case  after  case  the  Senate  has 
prevailed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mk.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
made  is  of  great  importance,  because  it 
has  always  been  my  view  that  the 
precedents,  at  least  in  recent  years,  were 
on  the  side  of  the  House  in  this  regard. 
Nevertheless  I  am  sure  that  the  research 
the  Senator  has  had  made  on  this  sub- 
ject will  establish  that  not  only  in  the 
Constitution  as  it  was  written,  but  also 
as  it  has  been  interpreted  through  lonjj 
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years  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic, 
the  Senate  is  a  'oody  of  equal  authority 
in  the  field  of  tax  law.  and  that  the  only 
piionty  which  the  Hoii.se  has  is  that  of 
starting  measures,  o  ;t  'hat  once  a 
measure  comes  to  tht-  senate  the  Senate 
a  >es  not  hav*^  to  yield  to  the  House. 
either  con.stitutionally.  or  In  justice,  or 
in  equitv.  m  connection  with  the  passage 
cf  ta.x  la'A  =;      I.  that  not  correct? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact — 
and  I  know  that  the  Senator  has  a  com- 
mitment to  k-^ep  which  calls  him  off  the 
floor— I  should  like  to  call  the  Senators 
attention  to  one  situation  in  particular. 
In  1954,  when  our  friends  on  the  minor- 
ity side  had  control  of  both  Houses  In 
Consrress,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
was  substantially  revised.  The  House 
sent  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  added  553  amendments,  of  which, 
according?  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  173 
could  be  considered  as  truly  substantive. 
The  House  accepted  157  of  the  173  sub- 
stantive S'  nate  amendments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK  It  occurs  to  me  that 
these  figures  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will 
consider  them  carefully  before  they 
come  to  vote  on  the  bill  tomorrow.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  :^^-d 
like  to  ask  him  also  if  he  will  :...-•-  m 
his  talk  tonight  the  question  of  whether 
a  catastrophe  will  overcome  the  country 
if  the  tax  bill  is  not  pas.sed  and  signed 
by  the  President  before  the  end  of  this 
month.  My  own  view  is  that  no  such 
catastrophe  will  arise,  and  that  clearly 
the  corporate  income  tax  could  be  made 
retroactive  by  a  few  weeks  or  even  a  few 
months,  and  that  the  loss  in  excise  taxes 
for  a  few  days  would  be  minuscuie  as 
compared  with  the  loss  to  the  Treasury 
if  the  tax  loopholes  are  not  closed.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  concur  with 
me  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  concur  com- 
pletely. I  believe  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  been  urged,  as  I  have 
been  urged  also,  to  speak  at  consider- 
able length  on  this  subject.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  merit  to  speaking  for  5  or 
6  or  7  days  on  it.  However,  we  have 
cooperated  completely  with  the  leader- 
ship, and  we  have  agreed  to  vote  on  the 
conference  report  at  2  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon,  because  we  do  not  want  to 
delay  it.  I  have  raised  this  point  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  completely  respon- 
sible for  us  to  vote  to  reject  the  confer- 
ence report  tomorrow.  If  the  Senate 
agrees  with  the  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vania  and  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, there  could  still  be  a  second 
conference.  There  would  be  ample  time 
for  the  conferees  to  report  back  to  the 
House  and  Senate.  If  the  House  should 
recede  from  one  or  both  of  its  amend- 
ments, action  could  be  taken  by  the 
House  and  Senate  in  plenty  of  time  be- 
fore the  deadline.  However,  in  the 
event  action  could  not  be  taken  before 
the  deadline,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind,  and  I  assume  in  the  mind  of  any- 
one   who    ha3   considered   the   question 


thoughtfully  or  carefully,  that  there 
would  be  no  penalty  to  the  Treasury  at 
all.  Not  a  nickel  of  revenue  would  be 
lost  The  taxes  could  be  made  retro- 
active by  a  carefully  worked  out  plan. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
correct  Far  from  depriving  the  Treas- 
ury of  revenue,  the  fact  is  that  if  we 
can  persist  and  win  the  fight,  the  Treas- 
ury will  be  helE>ed.  because  the  budget 
will  be  substantially  balanced. 

N!:  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  clear,  and  clearly 
sound,  remarks.  I  thank  him  again  for 
the  strong  support  he  has  given  to  the 
fight  to  close  tax  loopholes  since  he  first 
came  to  the  Senate,  and  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  his  f>osition  m  this  regard. 
I  hope  we  shall  win  tomorrow;  but  I 
know  that  even  if  we  lose  tomorrow,  the 
day  will  come — and  quite  soon — when 
these  iniquitous  loopholes  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  whose  leadership  of 
this  fight  has  been  magnificent. 

As  I  said  in  1954.  the  record  was  clearly 
established  that  the  Senate  made  a  large 
number  of  amendments  to  the  Revenue 
Act  which  came  from  the  House.  I  re- 
peat these  figures,  because  they  were 
very  persuasive  to  me.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-three  amendments  were  con- 
sidered to  be  substantive  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority— better  than  90  percent — of  those 
amendments  were  accepted  by  the 
House — 157  of  the  173  amendments — 
indicating  that  on  the  basis  of  precedent, 
the  position  of  the  House  was  that  the 
Senate's  action  should  be  respected 
wherever  possible,  and  wherever  the 
Senate's  logic  could  prevail. 

A  whole  series  of  similar  examples  is 
contained  in  the  study.  For  instance 
many  persons  have  wondered  how  the 
oil  depletion  amendment  developed,  an 
amendment  which  has  given  such  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  to  the  oil  industry. 
The  amendment  was  not  initiated  in  the 
House;  it  was  added  as  a  Senate  amend- 
ment to  a  House  bill.  As  the  report 
states,  it  started  in  1926  in  the  form  of 
a  Senate  amendment,  applicable  only  to 
oil  and  gas  wells.  Since  that  time,  the 
percentage  depletion  has  been  extended 
in  piecemeal  fashion,  sometimes  as  the 
result  of  House  initiation,  sometimes  as 
the  result  of  Senate  initiation,  to  min- 
erals. 

The  study  contains  many  other  ex- 
amples. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  study  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  revenue  legislation  originat- 
ing in  the  Senate  be  printed  at  this  pomt 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  LreXABT  of  Congress  Stttdt  on  Revenue 
Legislation   Originatino  in  the  Senate 

(By  Raymond  E.  Manning) 
THE   constitution    and    its   limitations 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
article  1.  section  7,  provides: 

"All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
In  the  House  of  Representatives:  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments as  on  other  bills." 


Explaining  the  operation  of  this  provision. 
It  has  been  remarked:  ' 

"The  power  to  originate  tax  legislation  Is 
one  of  the  few  exclusive  prerogatives  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  one  to  which  It 
Jealously  clings.  However,  as  tax  leelslatlon 
has  developed  In  practice,  the  Senate  has  been 
a  full  and  equal  partner  in  determining  its 
content.  An  observer  would  find  It  difficult 
to  say  which  body  over  the  years  has  had  the 
greater  Influence  on  tax  policy." 

The  same  author  continued:  » 

"The  exclusive  constitutional  authority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  orl(?inate  rev- 
enue legislation  In  no  way  restricts  the  Sen- 
ate's equal  legal  authority  in  determining 
the  substance  of  the  legislation.  Once  a  rev- 
enue measure  reaches  the  Senate  from  the 
House,  it  may  be  added  to.  modified,  or  rad- 
ically changed  In  any  way  the  Senate  may  see 
fit  If  the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment, 
the  fact  that  It  orl(?inates  in  the  Senate  does 
not   impair   Its  validity." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  dealt  with  the 
validity  of  several  Senate-added  amend- 
ments, and  has  consistently  upheld  them.  In 
one  of  the  cases,  fur  example,  the  Court  had 
before  It  the  validity  of  a  corporation  tax. 
The  tariff  bUl  proposed  In  1909  carried  a 
section  approved  by  the  House  which  Im- 
posed an  Inheritance  tax.  The  Senate 
omitted  the  inheritance  tax  and  substituted 
a  corporation  tax.     The  Court  said:' 

"The  bill  having  properly  originated  in 
the  House,  we  perceive  no  reason  In  the  con-  , 
stltutlonal  provision  relied  upon  why  it  may 
not  be  amended  in  the  Senate  In  the  manner 
which  It  was  in  this  case.  The  amendment 
was  germane  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
bin.  and  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  Senate 
to  propose." 

OTHEX    PRECEDENTS 

The  passage  by  the  Senate  of  certain 
amendments  to  House-approved  revenue 
bills  has  caused  considerable  discussion  in 
both  Houses  over  the  years.  For  a  collec- 
tion of  precedents  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
House  as  to  revenue  legislation,  see  "Hind's 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives" 
(vol.  2.  sees.  1480-1489  (1907))  and  "Can- 
non's Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives" (vol.  6.  sees,  314-318  (193«)). 

Set  forth  below  are  a  variety  of  Instances 
where  the  Senate  has  added  important  pro- 
visions to  House-approved  bills.  The  listing 
Is  intended  in  no  sense  to  be  complete  and 
represents  only  a  scattering  of  examples 
brought  together  from  memory  or  as  dis- 
closed through  a  somewhat  hlt-or-mJss 
search. 

internal  RKVXNTTX  code  or    1S54 

Over  the  years  the  Senate  has  from  time 
to  time  raised  or  reduced  rates  of  taxes  pro- 
posed by  the  House:  and  no  effort  Is  made 
at  collecting  examples  of  these  here  Sim- 
ilarly, the  Senate  has  frequently  made  many 
substantive  changes  In  Hou.se-approved 
revenue  legislation.  Por  example,  in  the 
passage  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  the  Senate  made  553  amendments  of 
which  173  could  be  considered  as  "truly  svib- 
stantlve."  The  House  accepted  167  (of  the 
173)  amendments  without  change. 

REVENUE  ACT  OT   1950 

An  outstanding  example  of  Senate  leader- 
ship In  revenue  legislation  Is  found  In  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1950.  This  act  started  lU 
way  In  the  House  as  a  measure  to  reduce 
excise  taxes.  The  expected  loss  from  re- 
duced or  repealed  excise  taxes  was  nearly 
•1  billion,  although  supplementary  provi- 
sions and  "loophole"  closings  were  estimated 


'  Roy  Blough.  "The  Federal  TaJtlng  Proc- 
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to  provide  a  net  yield  of  $55  million.  Be- 
tween House  passage  of  the  bill  and  Its  con- 
sideration In  the  Senate,  the  situation  In 
Korea  greatly  worsened,  and  the  revised  bill 
as  finally  passed  was  predicted  to  yield  a 
total  revenue  gain  of  $4.5  billion.  The 
Senate  version  eliminated  the  excise  tax 
cuts,  retained  most  of  the  revenue-raising 
provisions  of  the  House  bill,  and  increased 
Individual  and  corporation  Income  taxes. 
Among  other  provisions  added  by  the  Senate 
were  sections  providing  rapid  amortization 
for  emergency  facilities,  special  tax  treat- 
ment for  employee  stock  options,  and  ex- 
cluding combat  pay  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

PERCENTAGE     DEPLETION 

One  additional  substantive  bit  of  legis- 
lation may  be  noted  here  before  listing 
some  special  taxes  (principally  excise  taxes) 
which  had  their  origin  In  Senate  initiated 
legislation.  Earlier  legislation  had  succes- 
sively provided  for  tax  recognition  of  cost 
depletion  and  discovery  cost  depletion  for 
natural  resources,  but  it  was  not  until  1926 
that  jjercentage  depletion  was  Introduced. 
This  started  out  In  1926  In  the  form  of  a 
Senate  amendment  applicable  only  to  oil 
and  gas  wells.  Since  that  time,  percentage 
depletion  has  been  extended  in  a  piece- 
meal fashion,  sometimes  at  House  Initiation 
and  sometimes  at  Senate  Initiation,  to  all 
minerals.  Today  this  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  controversial  aspect  of  our  income  tax 
laws. 

VICTORY     TAX      (1942) 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1942  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  carried  the  so-called  Victory  tax 
which  imposed  a  tax  of  5  percent  on  In- 
come of  Individuals  In  excess  of  $624.  The 
act  also  carried  a  postwar  credit  provision 
which  In  effect  reduced  the  levy  to  3  75  per- 
cent for  single  persons  and  3  pc-rcent  for 
married  persons.  The  tax  was  to  be  col- 
lected by  withholding  at  the  source.  The 
bill,  as  It  passed  the  House  carried  no  similar 
provision.  The  amendment  was  accepted  In 
conference  with  minor  changes. 

ELECTRIC -LIGHT   BUl-BS    AND    CAS    AND    OIL 
APPLIANCES     (1941) 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1941  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  included  an  excise  tax  on  gas  and  oil 
appliances.  The  House  bill  had  a  provision 
few  taxing  electric  appliances,  but  not  oil 
and  gas  appliances.  "The  Senate  amendment 
Was  accepted  by  the  House  and  became  law. 
The  Senate  also  added  an  amendment  to  tax 
electrlc-Ught  bulbs;  there  was  no  ccxn- 
parable  provision  In  the  House  bill.  With 
amendments,  both  were  accepted  by  the  con- 
ference. 

CAPITAL  STOCK-EXCESS  PROFITS  TAX   (1933,  1934  ) 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of 
1933  as  It  passed  the  Senate  carried  a  provi- 
sion imposing  a  new  type  capital  stock-ex- 
cess profits  tax  There  was  no  correspond- 
ing provision  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House.  The  provision  was  accepted  by  the 
House  with  amendments.  This  tax  was  tem- 
porary In  nature  and  would  have  gone  out  of 
existence  by  Its  own  terms  In  1934.  The 
Revenue  Act  of  1934  as  It  passed  the  House 
made  no  provision  for  its  continuance  or  a 
substitute  therefor.  The  Senate  added  new 
taxes  patterned  after  the  expiring  provisions 
and  the  addition  was  accepted  by  the  House. 

CHECKS    (1932) 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1932  as  pa.'^sed  by  the 
Senate  Imposed  a  tax  of  2  cents  each  on  all 
checks.  There  wtis  no  comparable  provision 
In  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House  The  Sen- 
ate change  was  accepted  In  conference. 

IMPORTS    OF    LUMBER    AND    COPPER     (1932) 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1932  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  Imposed  manufacturers  excise  taxes 
on  the  Importation  of  lumber  and  copper. 
There  were  no  comparable  provisions  in  the 
bin  as  passed  by  the  House.     The  provision 


was  accepted  by  the  conference  with  amend- 
ments. 

ELECTRIC    ENERGY     (l932) 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1932  as  It  passed  the 
Senate  carried  a  tax  on  sales  of  electrical 
energy.  There  was  no  similar  provision  In 
the  House  bill.  The  Senate  change  was  ac- 
cepted m  conference  with  substantial 
amendment. 

GASOLINE    (1932) 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1932  as  it  passed  the 
Senate  carried  a  tax  of  1  cent  per  gallon  on 
gasoline.  There  was  no  similar  provision  In 
the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House.  The  Senate 
change  was  accepted  by  the  conference. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  two 
amendments  added  by  the  Senate  were 
not  accepted  by  the  House.  One  amend- 
ment added  by  the  Senate  was  accepted. 
Of  the  two  which  were  not  accepted,  the 
first  was  a  provision  to  strike  the  priv- 
ilege accorded  to  dividend  recipients  to 
take  4  percent  of  their  dividend  income 
and  deduct  it  from  their  tax — not  from 
their  income  in  computing  the  tax,  but 
from  the  tax  itself.  Thus,  a  wealthy 
stockholder  enjoying  an  income  of  $100.- 

000  from  stocks  could  subtract  $4,000 
from  his  tax.  Thus,  the  $4,000  which  he 
otherwise  would  have  to  pay  in  taxes, 
he  could  put  into  his  pocket. 

The  justification  for  this  provision  was 
largely  philosophical,  as  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  said.  That  has  been 
the  position  of  those  who  supported  it. 

1  think  it  is  a  very  sincere  position.  It 
is  a  position  however,  for  which  I  cannot 
find  any  support  on  the  part  of  econo- 
mists, or  even  on  the  part  of  those  who 
stanchly  defend  the  position  if  they 
arc  pressed  far  enough. 

It  is  said  that  the  incidence  of  the 
corporation  income  tax  falls  on  the 
stockholder;  that  the  52  percent  cor- 
poration income  tax  is  a  tax  which  is 
borne  by  the  person  who  invests  in  stock 
in  American  corporations.  It  is  con- 
tended that  since  that  person  s  income  is 
thus  taxed  at  52  percent  through  the 
corporation's  income  tax,  he  is  taxed 
again  with  a  personal  income  tax  on  his 
dividend,  and  thus  is  taxed  twice  on  the 
same  income. 

If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a  very 
persuasive  and  strong  argument  for  some 
kind  of  concession  to  stockholders.  It  is 
true  that  in  many  cases  people  consider 
this  to  be  the  situation.  I  shall  point  out 
exactly  why  I  think  it  is  not. 

First,  much  of  the  stock  which  is  listed 
on  the  exchanges  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  held  by  stockholders  all  over  the 
country,  is  stock  in  utilities  of  various 
kinds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  company 
in  America  which  has  the  largest  amount 
of  stock  outstanding,  in  terms  of  value, 
is  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.  That  company  is  a  pubhc 
utility.  Also,  literally  billions  of  dollars 
are  invested  in  the  stock  of  numerous 
electric  light  and  power  utilities. 

Not  a  single  nickel  of  the  corporation 
income  tax  of  the  vast  majority  of  utili- 
ties is  borne  by  the  stockholders.  The 
reason  is  that  the  rates  charged  by  the 
utilities  are  determined  on  the  basis  of 
a  return  on  capital  after  taxes.  Por 
example,  suppose  a  utility  enjoys  an  in- 
come of  $100,000  before  taxes,  which 
represents,  after  taxes,  a  6  percent  re- 
turn, and  the  utility  regulatory  body 
feels  that  6  percent  is   a  fair  return. 


Now  let  us  assume  taxes  are  increased 
by  $50,000,  through  an  increase  in  the 
corporation  income  tax.  The  utility 
body  will  then  F>ermit  the  utility  to  in- 
crease its  rates  to  compensate  itself  for 
the  additional  tax.  and  the  entire  bur- 
den of  tax  falls  not  on  the  stockholders, 
but  on  the  consumers.  This  is  true  of 
every  electric  light  and  power  company, 
every  telephone  company,  every  other 
regulated  monopoly  which  is  able  to  pay 
its  way.  A  few  utilities  have  not  enough 
income  to  enable  them  to  earn  the  re- 
turn which  the  regulatory  body  will  per- 
mit them  to  earn,  but  these  situations 
are  certainly  rare  in  America  today. 

Therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  utility  stock  held  in 
America,  the  burden  lies,  not  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  penny  on  the  stockholder, 
but  entirely  on  the  consumer.  Yet  the 
stockholders  are  entitled  to  deduct  4 
percent  of  their  dividend  income  from 
their  taxes. 

Many  companies  in  this  country  enjoy 
either  a  monopolistic  or  what  economists 
call  an  oligopolistic  position.  That  is, 
either  a  company  is  alone  in  an  indus- 
try, or  two,  three,  or  four  companies,  or 
a  handful  of  companies,  control  the  in- 
dustry sufficiently  so  that  they  can  regu- 
late their  production  and  also  set  their 
prices. 

I  think  we  all  know  this  is  true  of  the 
steel  industry;  it  is  true  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry to  a  very  great  extent.  It  is  true 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. It  is  true  to  an  extent  in  the 
insurance  industry;  it  is  true  in  many 
other  areas  of  American  life.  In  those 
industries,  the  leaders  control  the  prices. 
The  leaders  determine  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  prices  which  will  be  paid. 
They  establish  their  owti  prices.  They 
establislf  their  prices,  as  economists 
have  said  over  and  over  again,  on  the 
basis  of  cost.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
cost-accounting  systems.  The  industry 
can  determine  its  costs,  and  price  it  sells 
accordingly.  It  can  cover  all  its  costs 
and  set  prices  on  that  basis. 

In  my  own  little  corporation,  of  which 
I  owned  50  percent,  and  of  which  I  was 
the  president,  that  is  the  way  we  always 
determined  our  prices.  Ours  was  a 
small  company:  certainly  we  are  not  in 
any  way  a  monopoly  in  our  field  or  our 
area.  However,  we  found  that  other 
businesses  follow  the  same  practice. 
E^'elT  prudent  businessman,  if  he  intends 
to  stay  in  business,  finds  that  the  price 
at  which  he  sells  his  commodity  must 
cover  his  costs.  It  is  necessarj'  to  in- 
clude all  costs,  including  capital  in- 
vested. There  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  it  is  tiTie;  but  generally  it  is  the 
position  of  those  who  have  control  of 
the  industry  and  control  of  the  price, 
and  who  can  establish  the  prices,  as  is 
done  in  steel,  through  price  leadership, 
and  as  is  done  in  many  other  industries, 
to  establish  the  price  which  will  cover 
the  cost,  and  cover  it  fully,  including  re- 
turn on  all  capital. 

Therefore,  that  very  large  group  of 
concerns,  not  utilities,  but  in  a  monopoly 
position  or  a  price-controlled  position, 
also  are  subject  to  shifting  the  burden 
of  taxation  from  the  stockholder  to  the 
consumer. 
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Some   cnucerris   are   very   C(>ni!>eiri'. f. 
pnce'Aise.    aj.d   i:   may  be   Ihai   in   some 
r.f  thes'.'  cas+>     ;:ic;t  u-,cd  laxes  are  borne 
by    t,;ie   iiucK.:.t,i.dei .-,      Bu:   I   b^hev.-  we 
can  recognize  ttiat  vvna".  happfr..-,  m  .>.,i;.e 
of  these  indu.-::-;>"5  ..,  'i.^'.  ■?.  .'.f:i  a  fa;:ly 
'heavy  lax   .^  .:;.,)ti-..A:       ..  -    a  c     ;i,i:i.  pe- 
I  riod  of  tinie— and  cerLau-.y  ,  .-■:    .  :   ri^ 
I  period  of  tune — capital  ref  .  'o  i-  ^     .^i j 
the  industry,  because  of  the  taxes;  com- 
petition lessens,  prices  rise,  and  the  long 
i  term  effect  is  to  shift  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation from  the  stockholders  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  what  I  have  said 
is  disputed,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  any 
case  can  be  made  for  the  argument  that 
the  burden  of  taxation  is  shared  equally 
by  the  consumers  and  the  stockholders 
or  is  shared  partly  by  the  consumers  and 
the  stockholders  and  also  by  the  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation,  the  argument 
for  permitting  a  special  tax  privilege 
for  the  dividend  recipients  is  destroyed. 

I  have  before  me  a  study  by  the  Tax 
Foundation,  project  No.  45,  "Allocations 
of  the  Tax  Burden,  by  Income  Clas.ses." 
I  may  say  the  Tax  Foundation  is  an  or- 
ganization of  outstanding  economists 
and  very  prominent  businessmen.  I 
!  should  like  to  read  the  names  of  some 
of  them  and  their  positions,  to  indicate 
that  the  position  taken  by  the  Tax  Foun- 
dation on  the  Question  of  who  pays  the 
corporation  income  tax  is  not  the  posi- 
tion of  collesre  professors  or  labor  econo- 
mists or  Democratic  Senators.  The 
members  of  this  group  include  some  of 
the  following: 

S.  Sloan  Colt.  Bankers  Trust  Co. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  Mr.  Colt  is 
chairman  of  the  bonrd  of  that  company. 

Jiy  E  C:ai:ie,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
o:  Ne-.v  Jersey. 

Frederic  G.  Donner.  chairman,  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp. 

Lamar  Fleming.  Jr.,  chairman,  Ander- 
son Clayton  &  Co. 

Fred  Florence,  chairman.  Republic 
National  Bank  of  Dallas. 

Robert  W.  FYench,  president,  Tax 
Foundation,  Inc. 

Gordon  Grand,  vice  president,  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 

Edmund  L.  Grimes,  chairman.  Com- 
"Tnercial  Credit  Co 

John  W  Hanes,  Oim  Mathieson  Chem- 
ical Corp. 

And  so  the  list  goes.  All  of  them  are 
outstanding  business  executives  who  are 
looking  at  this  matter  from  a  business 
standpoint. 

On  page  11  of  the  study,  we  find  that 
the  Tax  Foundation  finds  the  following 
about  the  burden  of  the  corporation  in- 
come tax: 

The  corporation  Income  tax.  as  already 
noted,  presents  the  most  significant  question 
of  tax  Inctdence.  In  the  absence  of  general 
agreement  on  the  Incidence  of  this  tax.  It 
Is  assumed  here  that  half  of  the  corporation 
Income  ta.T  btirden  Is  shifted  forward  to 
consxuners  and  accordingly  is  distributed  In 
accordance  with  the  distribution  of  con- 
BXimptlon  expenditures  by  income  classes. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  that  is 
the  conclusion  of  a  competent  business- 
men's group  headed  by  some  of  the  out- 
standins:  bu.sinessmen  of  the  Nation  It 
is  not  the  conclusion  of  people  who  iiave 
a.",  ax  to  grind  In  terms  of  wlshint;  to 


impose  additional  tajces  on  Dusinesses  or 
•heir  stockholders.  This  group  is  com- 
posed of  m^n  whn  havp  p'-pcisely  the 
opposite  poirr  rif  vie-.i.- 

Last  November.  I  was  startled  to  dis- 
cover on  the  front  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Jouinal  an  article,  by  George  Shea,  the 
Wall  Street  Journals  very  fine  columnist, 
;n  which  Mr.  Shea  wrote  as  follows: 

When  there  was  talk  of  reducing  the  cor- 
porate tax,  the  alternative  frequently  sug- 
gested IS  a  manufacturers'  sales  t.-^x.  The 
difficulty  Is  that  many  people.  Including  this 
writer,  don't  see  too  much  difference  In  the 
net  effect  of  the  two.  Corporations  must 
collect  the  income  tax  they  pay  trom.  their 
cvistomers  through  the  prtcea  they  charge 
them.  Just  as  they  would  have  to  do  with  a 
tax  on  the  goods  they  sell. 

Mr  President,  there  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  was  saying  that  the  incidence 
of  the  corporate  income  tax  Is  the  same 
as  the  incidence  of  the  sales  tax — 
namely,  that  It  falls  on  the  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  the  man  who  has  been 
the  foremost  defender  in  this  country 
of  this  special  privilege  to  stockholders, 
the  man  who  has  argued  the  most  per- 
sistently that  the  incidence  of  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  falls  on  the  taxpayers, 
is  the  president  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  G.  Keith  F*unston.  Of  course, 
one  would  expect  him  to  take  that  posi- 
tion. Keith  Funston  is  a  very  fine  man 
and  a  very  able  man.  He  formerly  was 
president  of  Trinity  Univer::ity.  I  have 
had  correspondence  with  him  on  this 
iisue.  I  wrote  to  him  shortly  after  the 
article  to  which  I  referred  a  moment 
ago  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  I  called  it  to  his  attention.  Inci- 
dentally, after  I  had  called  the  article 
to  his  attention,  Mr.  Shea,  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  revised  his  position,  and 
said  perhaps  he  was  wrong  in  the  posi- 
tion he  took  before,  and  that  perhaps  the 
burden  did  fall  on  the  stockholders.  But 
the  initial  position  of  Mr.  Shea,  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  was  that  the  inci- 
dence largely  fell  on  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Funston  wrote  to  me  on  November 
30,  1959,  in  part  as  follows: 

On  the  question  of  shifting  the  corporate 
trjc  burden,  a  careful  reading  of  the  papers 
E-jbmltted  to  the  commltti 


That  is  to  say,  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee — 

by  pane!  experts  reveals  that  there  Is  no 
clear  agreement.  Highly  regarded  econo- 
mists find  as  much  evidence  on  one  side  as 
the  other.  There  is.  In  short,  ample  support 
for  my  conviction  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  corporation  income  tax  Is  borne  by  share- 
holders. By  way  of  Illustration,  here  are 
typical  comments  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee: 

Then  Mr.  Funston  quotes  Prof.  Carl 
Shoup,  of  Columbia. 

Second,  he  quotes  Prof.  Dan  T.  Smith, 
of  Harvard. 

Third,  he  quotes  Prof.  Paul  G.  Darlins, 
of  Bowdoin  College. 

Fourth,  he  quotes  Prof.  Daniel  Holland, 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  comment  of  Prof.  Daniel  Holland 
is  typical.    He  said: 

Thus,  as  regards  the  incidence  of  the  cor- 
porate income  tax.  the  behavior  of  the  rate 
of  return  on  Invested  capital  over  time 
suggests.  In  a  loose  sense,  that  the  tax  has 
been  shiiied;   the  constancy  In  the  percent 


that  profits  (pretax)  coraprlse  of  Income 
originating  Ln  corparatioos  suggests  that  It 
has  not  been  shifted. 

In  other  words,  the  tax  shifts  to  the 
consumers.  That  i.s  the  kind  of  comment 
that  the  experts  who  were  selected  by 
Mr.  Funston  agree  upon.  So  even  Mr. 
Funston  has  to  admit  that  he  cannot 
make  a  clear  case,  on  the  ba>is  of  the 
testimony  given  by  those  experts,  for  the 
argument  that  the  stockholders  bear  the 
burden  of  the  corporate  income  tax. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  argued  t  lat  tliis 
is  double  taxation,  I  submit  there  is  a 
very  easy  solution  for  that  problem.  It 
is  not  to  give  the  stockholders  a  special 
and  very  unusual  deduction,  so  they  can 
subtract  a  portion  of  their  dividend  in- 
come from  the  part  of  their  income  sub- 
ject to  tax.  The  solution  is,  instead,  to 
reduce  the  corporation  income  tax.  I 
would  favor  that,  and  it  would  take  care 
of  everyone.  It  would  take  care  of  the 
employees  of  the  corporations,  for,  of 
course,  when  the  corporations  bargain 
with  the  unions,  they  bargain  to  some 
extent  with  their  own  employees;  and  all 
are  to  some  extent  consumers  of  what 
the  corporations  sell,  so  that  arrange- 
ments would  take  care  of  the  corpora- 
tions and  the  stockholders  and  the  em- 
ployees, and,  thus,  the  consumers  gen- 
erally. It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  fair  way 
to  make  sure  that  everyone  is  covered, 
rather  than  to  single  out  the  employees 
or  the  stockholders  and  give  them  a  spe- 
cial advantage.  But  that  was  provided 
by  the  1954  law,  which  many  of  us  feel 
is  unfortunate  and  Improper. 

So  to  conclude  this  part  of  my  presen- 
tation, I  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
cidence of  the  corporate  income  tax,  the 
principal  argument  that  is  made  by  those 
who  support  this  dividend  exclusion  is 
that  If  we  do  not  do  this,  there  will  be 
double  taxation.  I  think  that  argument 
is  completely  met  on  the  basis  of  statis- 
tics which  are  available,  and  on  the  basis 
of  any  kind  of  theoretical  reasoning,  and 
on  the  basis  of  any  kind  of  practical  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  fair  to  deter- 
mine who  secures  the  advantage  from 
this  particular  tax.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  advantage  is  very, 
very  heavily  concentrated.  The  fact  is 
that,  on  the  basis  of  press  reports,  a 
study  by  the  Survey  Research  Center  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  shows  that 
only  14  percent  of  American  families  own 
any  stock.  To  begin  with,  that  means 
that  the  total  privilege  in  this  case  goes 
to  only  one  out  of  every  seven  or  eight 
families.  In  the  second  place.  55  i>cr- 
cent  of  the  families  who  own  stock 
have  annual  incomes  of  $15,000  or 
more.  Two  and  a  half  percent  of  Amer- 
ican families  own  42  percent — nearly 
half — of  the  stock.  Five  and  seven- 
tenths  percent  of  the  families  of  the 
United  States  own  more  than  two- 
thirds— mnre  than  66  "3  percent — of  the 
stock. 

So  the  fact  is  that  less  tlian  6  percent 
of  the  families  of  this  country  wotild  get 
over  two-thirds  of  the  benefits.  One 
family  in  19  will  get,  roughly,  two-thirds 
of  all  the  tax  privilege. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  pKDint  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
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dated  June  22,  1960,  by  J.  A.  Livingston, 
which  discusses  this  report  in  great 
detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet.  June  22.  1960 1 

Business  Odtlook 
two   and   nve-tenths    percent   of   famiuxs 

OWN     *2    PXaciNT    or    STOCK 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

The  best  advertisement  for  the  Irish 
sweepstakes  Is  the  printing  of  the  names  of 
winners  in  newspapers.  The  best  come-on- 
in-the-water-is-flne  for  Wall  Street  is  a  bulk 
market      But  people  dont  Jump  In  hastily. 

In  the  long  advance  from  1952  to  1960, 
stocks  have  more  than  doubled  In  value. 
Yet.  families  owning  stocks  In  U.S.  corpora- 
tions Increased  only  from  8  percent  to  14.3 
percent,  or  about  three-quarters  of  1  per- 
centage point  a  year. 

Why  so  slow? 

I'd  say  because  people  are  not  stock 
minded.  They  are  set  In  their  ways  of  sav- 
ing. First  comes  money  In  the  bank,  then 
life  Insurance  and  or  a  home.  Then,  per- 
haps, stocks. 

STILL    HIGHLT    CONCENTRATED 

And.  despite  this  growth,  ownership  Is  still 
highly  concentrated.  A  Just  completed  study 
of  the  survey  research  center  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  brings  out  that  America 
has  a  long  way  to  go  before  being  the  land 
of  "people's  capitalism."  This,  In  spite  of 
slogan-sllnglng  exertions  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  Madison  Avenue. 

Tills  Isn't  a  strikingly  new  finding.  I 
made  the  same  point  In  the  American 
Stockholder  But  Michigan  gives  the  asser- 
tion status  and  heft. 

Interviewers  asked  stockholding  families: 
What  is  the  value  of  the  stock  you  own? 
How  many  stocks  do  you  own? 

Previous  surveys  have  been  directed  at  an- 
swering: How  many  stockholders?  That  fig- 
ure has  recently  been  estimated  at  13  million. 
Michigan  puts  the  number  of  families  at 
about  7  7  million.  In  earlier  surveys,  a  fam- 
ily or  Individual  owning  $100  of  stock  was 
given  as  much  weight  as  a  family  or  Indi- 
vidual  owning  $10,000  or   $100,000  of  stock. 

The  Michigan  study  takes  value  Into  ac- 
count. It  establishes  that  the  preponderant 
holdings  of  stock  are  not  with  the  masses, 
but  with  the  upper  income  classes.  Note 
this  progression: 

Only  6  percent  of  families  with  Incomes 
under  $5,000  a  year  own  stock. 

Sixteen  percent  of  families  with  Incomes 
t>etween  $5,000  and  $10,000  own  stock. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  families  with  Incomes 
between  $10,000  and  $16,000  own  stock. 

And  55  percent  of  families  with  Incomes 
of  $15,000  and  over  own  stock. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  pyramidal  character 
of  stockownershlp — heavy  In  the  upper 
Income  brackets,  light  in  the  lower  Income 
brackets — has  been  conjecture  Now  It  can 
be  discerned  In  two  tabulations  The  first 
compares  the  percentages  of  families  at  eacii 
Income  level  with  the  percentage  of  stock- 
owning  families: 


Ir,ce»fnf 

Pwcent  of  nil 

familits  in 
United  States 

8lockowiifT» 

as  percent  of 

all  families 

I'lldfT  $5.000 

46.7 

WO 

9.8 

4.fi 

2.0 

t.'..i«i«Mo  t<..W9 

6.0 

$lii,i«i(i  to  $14,999 

3.2 

IKVnoo  and  up...    . 

%6 

Total 

100.0 

14  3 

AU  stock  owTied,  percent  of  value  of 
Income: 

Under   $5,000 10 

$5,000   to   $9.999. 26 

$10,000  to  $14,999 22 

$15,000  and  up 42 

Total    100 

Thus,  2.5  percent  of  the  Nation's  families 
own  42  percent  of  the  value  of  stock,  and 
3.2  percent  own  22  percent.  Or,  5.7  percent 
of  the  families  own  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
stock. 

CONSTTMERISTIC    SOCnCTT 

As  a  corollary,  more  than  half  the  families 
with  Incomes  of  less  than  $5,000  own  only 
one  or  two  stocks.  In  contrast,  more  than 
half  the  families  with  $15,000  or  more  Income 
own  three  or  more  different  stocks. 

The  Survey  Research  Center  cautions  that 
when  p>eople  are  asked  to  give  the  value  of 
their  assets  "underestimates  far  exceed  over- 
estimates. Since  large  stockholdings  are 
primarily  In  the  possession  of  high-Income 
people,  it  Is  probable  that  the  concentration 
ratios  are  likewise  underestimated."  Two 
observations  are  in  order. 

Differences  In  Income  are  narrowing  more 
rapidly  than  differences  In  wealth  (Including 
stockholdings ) .  Differences  In  consumption 
likewise  are  narrowing  more  rapidly  than 
differences  In  wealth. 

A  more  appropriate  term  than  p>eople'8 
capitalism  to  describe  our  economic  system 
would    be    consumerlstlc    society. 


The  second  tabulation  shows  which  fam- 
ilies own  the  most  stock  by  value. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  19,  1960] 

Upper  Income  Familits  Lead  as 
Stockholders 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June  18. — Although 
buying  stocks  has  become  Increasingly  pop- 
ular In  recent  years,  common  stock  owner- 
ship continues  to  remain  highly  concen- 
trated In  upper  Income  families,  a  study  by 
the  University  of  Michigan  Survey  Research 
center  showed  today. 

The  study  which  is  based  on  interviews 
with  4,773  families  conducted  between  No- 
vember 1959  and  February  1960  said  that 
slightly  more  than  14  i>ercent  of  America's 
families  own  publicly  traded  common  stock 
today,  compared  with  less  than  10  percent 
In  1955  and  around  8  percent  In  1952. 

Comparison  of  the  survey  with  1955  data 
shows  there  has  been  "no  substantial 
change"  in  the  concentration  of  stock  own- 
ership by  dollar  value  In  the  upper  Income 
group  In  recent  years,  the  research  centers 
said. 

As  expected,  however,  ownership  Is  con- 
centrated among  professional  and  managerial 
families,  where  the  breadwinners  have  a 
college  education  and  among  family  heads 
whose  age  Is  between  45  and  65. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  stock  owners  esti- 
mate their  total  holdings  are  worth  less  than 
$1,000;  another  third  said  their  holdings 
run  between  $1,000  and  $5,000:  while  only 
one  family  In  50  has  holdings  worth  $25,000 
or  more,  the  findings  showed. 

Those  who  first  bought  common  stock  In 
the  past  few  years  generally  have  lower  In- 
comes than  older  shareholders.  "Stock- 
ownership  has  spread  to  broader  groups  of 
the  population"  the  survey  said. 

On  a  dollar  value  basis,  families  earning 
under  $5,000  owned  10  percent  of  the  com- 
mon stock  total:  $5.000-$9.999  owned  26 
percent:  $10,000--$  14, 999  owned  22  percent: 
and  the  $15,000  and  over  Income  groups 
owned  42  percent. 

The  research  center  pointed  out  that  peo- 
ple tend  to  underestimate  the  value  of  their 
holdings.  For  this  reason.  It  said,  the  con- 
centration of  ownership  outlined  above 
probably  Is  undprf^timatpd 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  .M:  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  said, 
one  of  the  unfortunate  incidents,  to  me 


at  least,  was  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment I  proposed  to  the  bill  was  rejected. 
This  was  an  amendment  which  would 
put  stockholders  in  the  same  E>o.sition  as 
wage  earners  in  terms  of  having  taxes 
withheld  at  source. 

When  you  go  to  work  in  a  company 
these  days,  the  company  withholds  the 
income  tax  from  your  check  before  you 
receive  your  check.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  earn  incomes 
from  which  income  taxes  are  withheld 
at  the  source.  But  those  who  rely  for 
their  income  on  dividends  enjoy  a  special 
privileged  position,  because  their  taxes 
are  not  withheld.  As  we  were  able  to 
demonstrate  in  discussing  my  amend- 
ment, 15  percent  of  the  dividend  income 
paid  to  stockholders  never  shows  up  on 
income  tax  returns,  and  that  means  that 
there  are  a  number  of  stockholders,  ap- 
parently in  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
who  are  evading  their  income  tax.  So 
this  is  an  additional  privilege  that  stock- 
holders enjoy  over  wage  earners  in  terms 
of  income. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time  a  few 
years  ago,  under  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration, when  there  were  higher  taxes  on 
unearned  income  than  on  earned  income. 
That  law  was  passed  on  the  ground  that 
people  who  earned  their  income  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  enjoy  some  sort  of 
special  advantage.  I  am  not  sure  that 
was  wise.  Perhaps  it  was  unwise.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is  that  today  we  have  a  tax 
system  that  gives  such  a  privilege  and 
advantage  to  unearned  income.  The 
man  who  earns  income  by  straining  his 
muscle  or  brain  in  work  suffers  a  tax 
discrimination. 

If  a  man  has  earned  income,  his  tax 
is  withheld.  He  does  not  enjoy  a  special 
tax  privilege.  But  if  a  man  does  not 
have  earned  income,  but  gets  his  income 
on  the  basis  of  dividends  received  from 
stock  ownership,  there  is  no  withholding 
of  his  income.  And  15  percent  of  such 
income  does  not  show  up  on  the  income 
tax  returns.  What  is  more,  he  enjoys 
the  special  privilege  of  deducting  a  por- 
tion of  that  income  from  his  tax. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  already  made  a  ver>'  excel- 
lent and  persuasive  argument  in  favor  of 
his  amendment  to  end  the  swindle-sheet 
racket,  or  at  least  limit  it.  He  says  it 
will  not  end  it,  but  cut  it  down.  This 
question  of  giving  very  expensive  pres- 
ents and  entertainment,  and  deducting 
them  as  expenses,  has  reached  scandal- 
ous proFKjrtions.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment acknowledges  it  is  serious.  In  spite 
of  that  fact,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  failed  to  come  up  with  any  remedy 
8  long  years.  They  have  had  completely 
negative  reaction  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
taken  4  long  years  to  work  up  his  amend- 
ment and  refine  it,  and  he  has  some  of 
the  best  staff  assistants  anyone  has  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  he  has 
had  no  help  from  the  Treasury',  which 
admits  expense  account  abuses  con- 
stitute a  loophole  which  is  depriving  the 
Federal  Government  of  taxes  which 
should  be  paid.  On  that  basis,  there  is 
now  only  a  tiny  minority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  are  in  control  of  income 
from  corporations,  who  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  that  loophole.     The  factory 
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■Aorkers.  oi  r.iinier,  or  old  person  relying 
^.  -cxvd.\  secu;  ;:v  paj'ments  cannot  have 
'uhe  advai.'a- '      r  the  privilege,  which  is 
confined  t(.  ^  -v  ry  few. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  sUessed.  in  his  request 
that  the  bill  be  sent  back  to  conference, 
the  need  for  revenue.  That  is  the  basis 
for  this  proposal.  Nobody  likes  to  pay 
taxes.  Everyone  likes  to  take  every  op- 
portunity to  secure  tax  relief.  It  is 
always  more  popular  to  open  loopholes. 
It  is  always  more  popular  to  reduce 
taxes,  whether  it  be  for  people  with  small 
incomes,  large  mcomes,  or  incomes  In  be- 
tween. Reducing  taxes  is  the  popular 
thing  to  do.  Requiring  that  taxes  be 
paid  is  not  the  popular  thing  to  do.  be- 
cause we  are  all  human.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  is  we  urgently  need  revenues. 
We  have  a  very  large  national  debt.  We 
have,  in  many  respects,  substantially  in- 
creased the  budget  requests  and  the 
amounts  of  money  provided  in  bills  the 
House  has  sent  to  us.  The  fact  is  that 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States, 
whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
lican IS  likely  to  have  an  even  more 
senous  concern  about  our  defenses,  and 
perhaps  about  tne  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try. A  time  when  we  are  increasing  pub- 
lic spending  to  meet  the  Communist 
challenge,  a  time  when  we  expect  a  new 
administration  to  go  further  and  faster 
is  not  the  time  for  responsible  United 
Sta'f  s  Senators  to  kick  away  $600  mil- 
lion .n  revenues  that  goes  to  a  few  gen- 
eral..  .valthy  Americans  who  enjoy  un- 
jus:  tax  privileges. 

For  this  reason,  it  would  seem  to  me 
the  responsible  action  for  Congress  to 
take,  if  we  are  not  going  to  increase 
eeneral  taxes — and  I  agree  it  is  not  prac- 
c;ca;  or  perhaps  not  possible  at  this 
"ime — i.^  a-  least  to  see  that  our  tax 
laxs  -ire  a.s  f .^ ;  and  equitable  and  just  as 
ihpy  can  b»^ 

r:,  ■  c  i.^e  has  been  made  that  the.se  two 
amend;:. f^nf5;  tog^ether  would  raise  some- 
I'r.W:^  :.:<.>  ?rf'io  million — which  amount 
•w  c  )U.d  v»  :••.    irgently  use  in  our  Fed- 

■  ,:  ( T' ,  .^vv.\-:\f:.':. 

More  in.:'i:'-ant  than  the  money  we 
would  raise,  and  more  important  than 
th^^  r.'-'cis  of  the  Treasury,  is  the  matter 
>f  mmplp  equity  in  our  tax  system. 
\::\r-\-:.x  :,-;  "MP  envy  of  the  world  in  the 
r-p'^)'  :.<r,ip  cuA  con.scientious  manner  in 
.v^-.,r;.  -axiiayeis  pay  their  taxes.  Any- 
one Aho  ;  iestions  that  statement  has 
or.lv  r.)  xarr.::  <^  the  situation  in  Italy 
or  [  Tell..  ■■  .:•  .^^'any  other  free  countries, 
where  dodging  taxes  is  a  great  national 
pastime  or  sport.  We  know  how  im- 
moral and  improper  that  is.  It  can  dis- 
integrate a  country's  morale  as  well  as 
a  country  s  revenues. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  tax- 
payers in  this  counti-y  pay  their  taxes 
not  because  they  are  afraid  of  getting 
caught  if  they  do  not,  but  because  they 
recognize  that  they  have  a  deep  moral- 
obligation  to  their  country.  We  have 
something  that  is  very  precious  and  very 
important  Why  do  we  have  it  in  this 
country-  when  they  do  not  in  other  coun- 
tries? I  submit  it  is  because  of  our  feel- 
ing that  our  tax  system  is  fair  and  prop- 
erly administered  and  enforced.  If  the 
.American  pex)ple  begin  to  recognize,  as 


unfortunately  they  are  beginning  to 
recognize,  that  there  are  groups  In  our 
country  who  enjoy  special  privileges  and 
are  not  paying  a  fair  share  of  their 
taxes,  there  will  be  less  of  a  tendency 
for  tax  evasion  to  develop  to  scandalous 
proportions  In  this  country.  I  think,  for 
those  reasons  alone,  we  should  insist  on 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  empha- 
sizing what  I  said  when  I  began.  There 
are  many  rocky  roads  in  the  Senate. 
There  are  many  rocky  roads  in  the  way 
of  secuiing  passage  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Whether  the  proposed  legislation 
be  popular  legislation  or  unpopular 
legislation,  a  bill  has  to  be  introduced. 
The  bill  has  to  go  to  a  committee.  It 
is  necessary  to  secure  hearings  in  the 
committee.  It  is  sometimes  not  easy  to 
secure  hearmgs  in  the  committee.  The 
bill  must  be  reported  by  the  committee. 
That  is  often  difficult  After  the  bill  Is 
reported  by  the  committee  it  has  to  be 
presented  to  the  Senate.  The  bill  can 
be  rejected  in  the  Senate.  After  the  bill 
passes  the  Senate,  it  must  go  to  the 
other  body,  and  it  must  go  thiough  the 
same  procedure  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Then  it  must  be  submitted 
to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  most  difflcult 
kind  of  legislation  to  secure  is  tax  legis- 
lation. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  1  to 
eliminate  the  dividend  exclusion  was 
passed  last  year  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  was  with  us. 
But  of  course  that  amendment  had  to 
go  to  conference.  It  was  deleted  in  the 
conference.  The  amendment  was  pa.s.sed 
ar.ain  this  year.  A  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate said  this  was  the  just,  the  proper, 
the  necessary,  and  the  desirable  thing  to 
do.  A^ain  the  amendment  went  to  con- 
ference. Again  the  conferees  refused  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  record,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  established,  on  the  basis  of 
precedent  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of 
theory,  that  the  Senate  is  at  least  a  co- 
equal branch  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— that  we  have  every  right  to 
insist  on  our  amendments — it  seems  to 
me  at  least  there  should  be  a  good  argu- 
ment before  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  rejected. 

I  very  carefully  scrutinized  the  fine 
speech  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  [  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia). Perhaps  I  missed  it.  but  I  can- 
not find  any  justification  for  the  con- 
ferees accepting  the  House  position,  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
taken  this  position  not  once  but  twice. 
it  seems  to  me  we  deserve  to  have  a  fight 
made  for  our  position  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  report  indicates  that  almost  all 
of  the  time  in  the  conference  was  con- 
cerned with  a  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Penn'^ylvania. 
I  am  Klad  the  conferees  devoted  Limf^  lo 
the  amendment.  I  think  \>. "  .f:  '  t.o 
devote  more  time  to  li.f  am-  nun;  :.i  f 
the  Senator  from  Peni.  y'.vania.  and  we 
ought    to    win    the    flihl.      However,    I 


thmk  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  deserves  very  careful 
and  thorough  con.-^ideration,  ali>o. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor, 
I  wish  to  say  I  earnestly  hope  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  consider  the  fact 
that  the  only  way  we  can  secure  these 
tax  reforms,  on  the  basis  of  our  sad  ex- 
perience over  the  past  few  years,  is  to 
insist  that  we  reject  a  conference  report 
once  in  a  while,  and  send  our  conferees 
back  to  make  a  real  fight  for  these  re- 
forms in  which  we  believe. 

These  are  very  honorable  gentlemen 
who  serve  on  the  conference  committee, 
but  I  think  we  have  every  right — the 
rules  of  the  Senate  give  us  the  right — to 
reject  a  conference  report.  If  we  do  that, 
there  will  be  ample  time  for  the  confer- 
ence to  act.  We  can  still  pass  the  bill 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  As  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  pointed  out, 
even  if  we  do  not,  the  loss  to  the  Treas- 
ury will  be  nil.  because  it  will  be  possible 
to  make  the  corporation  Income  tax 
retroactive. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  TIME  FOR 
AMENDMENTS  TO  LIE  ON  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  on  Friday  I  submitted  two 
amendments  to  H.R.  12580.  the  Social 
Security  bill,  and  asked  that  they  be 
permitted  to  lie  at  the  desk  until  today. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  two 
amendments  be  permitted  to  lie  at  the 
desk  until  tomorrow  for  the  convenience 
of  additional  cosponsors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  27.  1960.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1018.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  transfer  of  certain  personal  property  to 
Stole  and  county  agenclea  engaged  In  coop- 
erative  agrlcTiltural    extension    work; 

S.  1508.  An  act  to  provide  for  economic 
regulations  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S  1752.  An  act  for  the  relief  ckf  Stamatlna 
Kalpaka: 

S.  2053  An  act  to  provide  for  the  accept- 
ance by  the  United  States  of  a  fish  hatchery 
In  the  State  of  South  Carolina; 

S.  2174.  An  act  to  permit  the  fVllng  of  ap- 
pUcatlons  for  patents  to  certain  lands  In 
Florida; 

S.  2331.  An  act  to  provide  for  hospitaliza- 
tion, at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere,  of  certain 
nationals  of  the  United  States  adjudged 
Insane  or  otherwise  found  mentally  ill  in 
foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edgar 
Harold  Bradley; 

S  2481  An  act  to  continue  the  application 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended,  to  certain  functions  relating  to 
fishing  vessels  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the   Interior,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.2618  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  war-built  vess.^  Is  for  more  modern 
and  efflcieiit  war-built  vessels  owned  by  the 
United  States. 
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S.  3072.  An  act  to  authorise  tiie  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  effect  the  payment  of 
certain  claims  against  the  United  States: 

S.  3106.  An  act  to  change  th«  title  of  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Coast  aiul  Geo- 
detic Survey; 

S.  3189.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
shipping  laws  to  prohibit  operation  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  a  rebuilt  vessel  unless  the 
entire  rebuilding  Is  effected  within  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  3226.  An  act  to  amend  section  809  of 
the  National  Housing  Act;  and 

S.  3485.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
AdiiUnlstratlve  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  cost  for  persons 
selected  for  appointment  to  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  United  States  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOLTINMENT  TO  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 
I  ask  the  acting  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
if  he  knows  of  any  further  business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No.  I  will  say  to  my 
fnend.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no 
Senators  on  this  side  who  desire  to  have 
the  Senate  continue  in  session  later  to- 
night. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  <8 
o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomcrrow,  Tuesday,  June 
28,  1950.  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m. 


NOlMJJN  A  i  iUNS 

Executive  nominations  recjeivcd  by  the 
Senate  June  27.  1960: 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur\'et 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointments 
to  the  grades  indicated  In  the  Coast  and 
G?odetlc   Survey: 

To  be  ensigns 

William  F.  Hamm  James  E.  McKee 

Paul  W.  Hund.  Jr.  Walter  J.  Senhow 

Emlllo  F.  Landy  Robert  A.  Traxischke 

Michael  C.  McGulre  Joseph  D.  Williams 

Pt.TJi.ic  Health  Service 
Dr.  Hugh  Hudson  Husscy,  Jr..  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Dr.  Rot>ert  Morgan  Stecher, 
of  Ohio,  and  Dr.  William  Lowell  Valk,  of 
Kansas,  to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents. Natlonfxl  Library  of  Medicine.  Public 
Health  Service,  for  terms  of  4  years,  from 
August  3,  1960. 

Fkdekal  Communic.\tions  Commission 

Charles  H.  King,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  the  unexpired  term  of  7 
years,  from  July  1,  1954,  vice  John  C.  Doerfer, 
resigned. 

Associate  Jot>ge  •  or  the  Municipal  Couet 
or  the  DisTnicT  or  Columbia 
Thomas  C.  Scalley.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  munici- 
pal court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ior  a 
term  of  10  years.  He  Is  now  serving  in  this 
ofBce  under  an  appxjlntment  which  expired 
March  2,  1960. 

California  Debeis  Commission 
Col.  Herbert  N.  Turner,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  be  a  member  and  Becretai7  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Debris  Commission,  under  the  provi- 


sions of  section  1  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  1,  1893  (27  Stat  507 j  (33 
use.  661),  vice  Col.  Howard  A  Morris, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  reassigned. 

Postmasters 

Tlie  following -named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Jlmmle  N.  Pucclo.  Clio,  Ala.,  in  place  of 
J.  T.  Easterllng,  resigned. 

James  L.  DeWltt,  Grove  Hill,  Ala.,  In  place 
of  M.  C.  Fari&h.  deceased. 

CALirORNIA 

George  V.  Peetrls,  Big  Bear  Lake.  Calif..  In 
place  of  R.  F   Smith,  resigned. 

WllUs  W.  Brown,  Bijou,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
L.  P.  HiUhouse.  removed. 

S/lvan  C.  Smith,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  L.  B.  Chapman,  deceased. 

Dallas  P.  Murphy,  Shingle  Springs,  Calif., 
in  place  of  L.  E.  Heinz,  resigned. 

F1X>RIDA 

Warren  C.  Harden,  Sopchoppy,  Pla.,  In 
place  of  O.  M.  Ashmore,  retired. 

Francis  E.  Earl.  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.,  In 
place  of  H.  W.  Craig,  retired. 

ceoegia 
Horace    U.    Whltaker,    Rutledge,    Ga.,    In 
place  of  Emory  Davis,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Richard  A.  Markuson.  Batavla,  111.,  In 
place  of  A.  J.  Mler,  retired. 

Floyd  L.  McCracken,  Greenville,  HI.,  In 
place  of  D.  J.  McAllster,  retired. 

Michael  C.  Mott,  Rio.  HI.,  in  place  of  N.  S. 
Juuk,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Wr.rren  P  Rot>ert8,  Wheatfleld,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  C.  R.  Keene,  deceased. 

IOWA 

John  F.  Coffin.  Cones^nlle,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  J.  R.  Horton.  transferred. 

Dale  M.  Magnussen,  Traer,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  Mllo  Mochal.  retired. 

Charles  E.  Boyles,  Woodward,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  H.  C.  Calonkey,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Earl  A.  Mountford,  Seldcn.  Kans..  in  place 
of  B.  S.  Vaughn,  retired. 

kentuckt 
Bryant  J.  Nugent,  Jr.,  HawesvlUe,  Ky.,  In 
place  of  W.  T.  Miller,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Boyd  Wllklns,  Jr..  Colmnbla,  La.,  In  place 
of  C.  D.  Redditt.  deceased. 

Sharon  B.  Parker.  Sikes,  La.,  In  place  of 
Monroe  Ersklns,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Edward  B.  Walte.  Jr.,  Southboro,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  C.  A.  Torcolettl,  removed. 

Frank  Baldwin.  South  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  S.  P.  Taylor,  resigned. 

MICHIGAN 

Robert  C.  Stager,  Lathrup  Village,  Mich., 
office  established  March  1,  1956 

Albert  H.  Manley.  Midland.  Mich..  In  place 
of  B.  E.  Voorhees,  Jr.,  resigned. 

MINNESOTA 

Esther  M  Nelson,  Babbitt.  Minn.,  E.  J. 
Shega.  resigned. 

Harold  O.  Turbeuson,  Sliver  Bay,  Minn., 
In  place  of  F.  V.  Erlckson,  resigned. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Charles  W,  Erwln,  Duncan,  Miss.,  In  place 
of  B.  J.  Holt,  retired. 

Missointi 

Gladys  I.  Woods,  Blythedale,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  C.  M.  VanHooEer.  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Walter  D.  Yokley,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
A.  D.  Irish,  transferred. 


NEW    JERSEY 

Carl  A.  Brueckner,  Allenhurst,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  A  G   King,  deceased. 

James  P  DeMaio.  8r  .  Cedar  Grove.  N.J.,  In 
place  of  O.  P.  Jacobus,  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

Robert  C.  Haring,  Groton,  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
C.  R.  Oleason,  retired. 

Kenneth  A.  Hotallng,  New  Paltz,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  C.  S.  VanValkenburgh,  Jr..  resigned. 

E.sle  J.  Barber.  Pine  Bush,  N.Y..  in  place  of 
G.  H.  Stanton,  retired. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

James  A.  Rooks.  Jr..  Brunswick,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  Redden  Gaskln.  retired. 

Bonnie  L.  Mason,  Holly  Ridge,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  C.  C.  Hlnes,  Jr.,  deceased. 

Rose  M.  McMillan,  Parkton.  N.C.,  In  place 
of  V.  D.  Martin,  retired. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Losle  G.  Preese.  Beach,  N  Dak.,  in  place  of 
A.  J.  GUman.  retired. 

Lillian  E.  Johnson.  Horace,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  C.  H.  Tliue.  retired. 

Berthold  E.  Sackman,  West  Fargo,  N.  Dak.. 
In  place  of  K.  A.  Peterson,  deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 

Minnie  E.  Kocher.  Avant,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  H  P.  R  Hlgdon,  deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Augustus  T.  Archfleld,  Devon,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  J.  F.  Woodruff,  transferred. 

Thomas  S.  Duncan.  Edlnburg,  Pa.,  In 
plaoe  of  R.  E.  Raub,  retired. 

David  G.  Higgle,  Ugonier,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
C.  F.  Cairns,  retired. 

Homer  G.  Jeffri?s.  Marlon  Center,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  R.  M.  Dodson,  retired. 

Grace  E.  Miller,  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  J.  G.  Butler,  resigned. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Wayne  E.  Hansen.  Mount  Vernon,  S.  Dak.. 
In  place  of  L.  W.  Malde,  transferred. 

TEXAS 

Clemmle  W.  Woodard,  Azle,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  E.  G.  Parker,  retired. 

Wayne  H.  Lowrance.  Denton.  Tex..  In  place 
of  M.  D  Pendry.  deceased. 

VZRMONT 

Alfred  E.  Turner,  Saint  Jc*in»bury  Center, 
Vt.,  In  place  of  E.  H.  Chase,  retired. 

WE3T  VIRGINIA 

Raymond  A.  Addis,  Superior,  W.  Va,  In 
place  of  S.  L.  Slnnett,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Robert  L.  Mink.  Clyman,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
G.  C.  Stanton,  retired. 

Roy  A.  McMahon,  PardeevlUe,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  M.  J.  Potratz,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  27,  1960: 

National  Science  Board 
To    be    mcmbera    of    the    National    Science 

Board.  National  Science  Foundation,  for  a 

term  of  6  years  expiring  May  10,  1966 

Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  of  Indiana. 

William  V.  Houston,  of  Texas. 

Joseph  C.  Morris,  of  Louisiana. 

William  W.  Rubey,  of  Maryland. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California. 

William  O  Baker,  of  New  Jersey. 

Conrad  A.  Elvehjem.  of  Wisconsin. 

Eric  A.  Walker,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Rufus  E.  Clement,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Science  Board,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  May  10,  1962. 
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Executive       n  'i:.::..v..   r  - 
from  thp  Senaif  Jv^.c  JT. 
Postmasters 

William  F.  Anderson  to  be  postmaster  at 
AUandal*"    \r\   the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

F    :-{f -m-i:    Evans  to  be  postmaster  at  Port 


carry  on  w^rh  an  intrepid  spirit  when 
the  winds  are  contrary  and  the  rosid  is 
rough  and  beset  by  the  most  formidable 
obstacles. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Master  who  knows  the  way  and  who  will 
never  forsake  us.     Amen. 


c; 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoMUY,  JrxE  27,  liMiO 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Thf  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D    offered  the  following  prayer: 

P^alm  1 : -;  J4  This  is  the  day  which 
the  L'>rd  hath  made:  we  will  r voice  and 
be  a 'ad  m  it. 

Almighty  and  ever-blessed  God.  may 
we  accept  this  new  day  as  a  beautiful  gift 
from  Thy  hand  and  a  glorious  opportu- 
nity for  heroic  endeavor  to  serve  Thee 
and  our  generation  faithfully. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  wiser  today  be- 
cause of  the  failures  of  yesterday  and 
more  trustful  when  we  are  assailed  by 
fears  which  darken  our  way  and  dwarf 
our  capacities. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  we  often 
allow  ourselves  to  become  cushioned  in 
complacency  and  are  frequently  indiffer- 
ent to  life's  tremendous  obligations  and 
responsibilities. 

Teach  us  to  discern  Thy  will  more 
clearly,  to  walk  circumspectly  and   to 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Saturday,  June  25,  1960,  was  read  and 
approved. 


WORK  PLANS.  WATERSHED  PRO- 
TECTION AND  FLOOD  PREVEN- 
TION ACT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

June  25,  1960. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratburn. 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Spilaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
has  approved  the  work  plans  transmitted 
to  you  which  were  referred  to  this  commit- 
tee. The  work  plans  Involved  are  given 
below. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Bdcklet. 
Member  of  Congress.  Chairman.  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


State 


Kaims 

Tenncsst-*  and  Kentucky 
Texas 


Wiitfpslied 


t'pper  Verdigris 

Rt*lfoot-Indl.^  Cr»^lt.      .. 
Olmitos  and  Oarcias  Creeks 


Kipcutivp 
Comrnmii- 
e:tti<>n  .No. 


1064 

21H3 
21 M3 


Comn.iitie 
api>rnv.a 


June    9.  im) 
I>o. 
Do. 


PUBLIC    DEBi     AND    TAX    RATE    EX- 
:  ;  N    lU.N    ACT  OF  1960 

.M;  Mil  L.-^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  ( H.R. 
123811  to  increase  for  a  1-year  period 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  existing  corpo- 
rate normal-tax  rate  and  certain  excise- 
tax  rates,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man will  take  ample  time  to  explain  what 
happened  in  the  conference;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  the  purpose,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEXKEli  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  „:  -.e  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

T"r>:  ->    vas  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H  Bept.  No.  2003) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR. 
12381)  to  Increase  for  1-year  period  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  existing  corporate  normal-tax 
rat#  and  certain  excise-tax  rates,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  2. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  in  eri  the 
following: 

'Sec.  301.  Investigation  of.  and  Reports  on. 
Treatment    of   Entertainment 
AND    Certain    Other     Expenses. 
"(a)    Investigation   and  Report   by   Joint 
Commfttee     on     Internal     Revenue     Taxa- 
tion.—The    Joint    Committee    on    Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  full  and  complete  Inves- 


tigation and  study  of  the  operation  and 
effects  of  present  law,  regulations,  and  prac- 
tices relating  to  the  deduction,  as  ordinary 
and  necessary  business  expenses,  of  expenses 
for  entertainment,  gifts,  dues  or  Initiation 
fees  in  social,  athletic,  or  sporting  clubs  or 
organizations,  and  similar  or  related  Items. 
The  Joint  committee  shall  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate 
the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and  study  as 
soon  as  practicable  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
any  changes  In  the  law  and  administrative 
practices  which  In  Its  Judgment  are  neces- 
sary  or   appropriate 

"(b)  Report  by  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
T7RT. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  report 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Senate  the  results  of  the  enforcement 
program  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(announced  In  Technical  Information  Re- 
lease 221,  dated  April  4.  I960)  relating  to 
the  deductions,  as  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses,  of  expenses  for  entertain- 
ment, travel,  yachts,  hunting  lodges,  club 
dues,  and  similar  or  related  items,  together 
with  such  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto  as  he  considers  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  avoid  misuse  of  the  business  ex- 
pense deduction. 

"(C)  CoNsiTLTATioN  OF  Statts. — The  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation,  and  the  staff  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  shall  consult  and  cooperate 
with  each  other  In  performing  any  duties 
assigned  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
section." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

'Sec  302.  D'=^pleticn  Rate  for  Certain  Clats; 
Treatment  Processes  Considered 
as  Mining  roR  CoMPmnNG  Per- 
centage Depletion  in  the  Cask 
OF  Minerals  and  Ores 

"(a)  Depletion  Rate  for  Certain  Clats. — 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  613  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  percentage 
depletion  rates)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Paragraph  (3)  Is  amended  to  rend  as 
fo'.lows: 

■    (3)  15  percent — 

■■■(A)  metal  mines  (if  paragraph  (2)(B) 
does  not  apply),  rock  asphalt,  and  vermlcu- 
llte;  and 

■■•(B)  if  paragraph  (5)(B)  dees  not  apply, 
ball  clay,  bentonlte,  china  clay,  sagger  clay, 
ana  clay  used  or  sold  for  use  for  purposes 
dependent  on  its  refractfjry  properties.' 

■■(2)  Paragraph  (5)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  '(5)  5  percent — 

"■(A)  gravel,  mollusk  shells  (including 
clam  shells  and  oyster  shells),  peat,  pumice, 
sand,  scoria,  shale,  and  stone,  except  stone 
described  in  paragraph  (6) ; 

■■'(B)  clay  used,  or  sold  for  use.  In  the 
manufacture  of  building  or  paving  brick, 
drainage  and  roofing  tile,  sewer  pipe,  flower 
pots,  and  kindred  products;  and 

■■'(C)  If  from  brine  wells — bromine,  cal- 
cium chloride,  and  magnesium  chloride. ■ 

■•(3)  P.-xragraph  (6)  Is  amended  by  striking 
'refractory  and  fire  clay.'. 

■■(b)  Treatment  Processes  Considered  as 
Mining. — Subsection  (c)  of  section  613  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  the  definition  of  gross  Income  from  prop- 
erty)  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  By  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

•  (2)  Mining.— Tlie  term  ■minlng^^  in- 
cludes not  merely  the  extraction  of  the  ores 
oc  minerals   from  the  ground   but  also  the 
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treatment  processes  considered  as  mining 
described  In  paragraph  (4)  (and  the  treat- 
ment processes  necessary  or  incidental  there- 
to), and  so  much  of  the  transportation  of 
ores  or  minerals  ( whether  c*  not  by  common 
caiTler)  from  the  point  of  extraction  from 
the  ground  to  the  plants  or  mills  in  which 
such  treatment  processes  are  applied  thereto 
as  Is  not  In  excess  of  50  miles  unless  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds  that  the  phys- 
ical and  other  requirements  are  such  th&t 
the  ore  or  mineral  must  be  transpwrted  a 
greater  distance  to  such  plants  or  mills.' 

■'(2)  By  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

■■  ^(4)  Treatment  processes  considered  as 
MiNtNC. — Ttie  following  treatment  processes 
where  applied  by  the  mine  owner  or  oper- 
ator shall  be  considered  as  mining  to  the 
extent  they  are  applied  to  the  ore  or  mineral 
tu  respect  of  which  he  Is  entitled  to  a 
deduction  for  depletion   under  section  611: 

■■(A)  In  the  case  of  coal — cleaning,  break- 
ing, sizing,  dust  allaying,  treating  to  pre- 
vent freezing,  and  loading  for  shipment; 

•'  '(B)  in  the  case  of  sugar  recovered  by 
the  Frssch  process — cleaning,  pumping  to 
vats,  cooling,  breaking,  and  loading  for  ship- 
ment; 

■■  ■(C)  In  the  case  of  Iron  ore.  bauxite,  ball 
and  safger  clay,  rock  asphalt,  and  ores  or 
minerals  which  are  customarily  sold  In  the 
form  of  a  crude  mineral  product — sorting, 
concentrating,  sintering,  and  substantially 
equivalent  processes  to  bring  to  shipping 
grade  and  form,  and  loading  for  shipment: 

•■•(D)  In  the  case  of  lead.  zinc,  copper, 
gold,  silver,  viraiilum.  or  fluorspar  ores,  pot- 
ash, and  ores  or  minerals  which  are  not 
customarily  sold  In  the  form  of  the  crude 
mineral  product — crushing,  grinding,  and 
beneflciatlon  by  concentration  (gravity, 
flotation,  amalgamation,  electrostatic,  or 
magnetic) .  cyanldatlon.  leaching,  crystalliza- 
tion, precipitation  (but  not  including  elec- 
trolytic deposition,  roasting,  thermal  or  elec- 
tric smelting,  or  refining),  or  by  substan- 
tially equivalent  processes  or  combination  of 
processes  used  In  the  separation  or  extraction 
of  the  product  or  products  from  the  ore  or 
the  mineral  or  minerals  from  other  mate- 
rial from  the  mine  or  other  natural  deposit: 

"'(K)  the  pulverization  of  talc,  the  burn- 
ing of  magneslte,  the  sintering  and  noduliz- 
Ing  of  phosphate  rock,  and  the  furnaclng  of 
quicksilver  ores; 

'•'(F)  in  the  case  of  calcium  carbonates 
and  other  minerals  when  used  In  making 
cement — all  processes  (other  than  preheat- 
ing of  the  kiln  feed)  applied  prior  to  the 
Introduction  of  the  kiln  feed  Into  the  kUn. 
but  not  Including  any  subsequent   process; 

"'(O)  In  the  case  of  clay  to  which  para- 
graph (5)(B)  of  subsection  (b)  applies — 
crushing,  grinding,  and  separating  the  min- 
eral from  waste,  but  not  including  any  sub- 
sequent process:  and 

"'(H)  any  other  treatment  process  pro- 
vided for  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  which,  with  respect 
to  the  particular  ore  or  mineral.  Is  not  In- 
consistent with  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  paragraph. 

"  '  ( 5 )  Treatment  phocessss  not  considered 
as  mining. — Unlets  such  processes  are  other- 
wise provided  for  In  paragraph  (4)  (or  are 
necessary  or  Incidental  to  processes  so  pro- 
vided for),  the  following  treatment  processes 
shall  not  be  considered  as  ■mining":  electro- 
lytic deposition,  roasting,  calcining,  thermal 
or  electric  smelting,  refining,  polishing,  fine 
pulverization,  blending  with  other  materials, 
treatment  effecting  a  chemical  change, 
thermal    action,    and    molding    or    shaping* 

"(c)  Ettecttve  Date — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be 
applicable  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  E>ecember  31.  1960. ** 

And  the  8enate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
Increase   for    a   one-year   period   the    public 


debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  or  tre 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  to  extend  lor 
one  year  the  existing  corjxarate  normal-tax 
rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates,  and  for 
other  purpoees." 

■W.  D.Mills. 

AlME  J.  FORAND, 

Cecil  R  King 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien, 
N  M  MA.SON, 
John  W.  Byrnes. 
Howard  H.  Baker. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Harry  P.  Btrd, 

ROBT.  S.  KXRR. 

J.  Allen  Fxear.  Jr., 
John  J  Williams. 
Frank  Carlson, 
Manager*  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12381)  to  Increase 
for  one-year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  and  to  extend  for  one  year  the 
existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  cer- 
tain excise-tax  rates,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  This  is  a  technical 
amendment  adding  to  the  bill  a  new  head- 
ing "TiTLx  HI — Miscellaneous  Provisions". 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Section  34  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  provides  that 
there  shall  be  allowed  (subject  to  the  limi- 
tations provided  In  the  law)  to  an  indi- 
vidual, as  a  credit  against  the  income  tax 
impulsed  by  subtitle  A  of  the  Code  for  the 
taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  4  percent 
of  the  dividends  received  from  domestic  cor- 
porations which  are  included  In  gross  In- 
come. Senate  amendment  No.  2  added  a 
new  section  to  the  bill  which  provided,  ef- 
fective with  resf>ect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1960.  for  the  re- 
peal of  section  34  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.     The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  3:  This  amendment 
added  a  new  section  302  to  the  bill  relating 
to  the  disallowance,  as  trade  or  business  ex- 
penses, of  deductions  of  certain  expendi- 
tures for  entertainment,  gifts,  and  club  dues. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  302 
amended  section  162  of  the  1954  Code  (re- 
lating to  trade  or  busmess  expenses)  to  pro- 
vide that  no  deduction  was  to  be  allowed 
under  section  162(a)  of  the  Code  for  any 
expenses  paid  or  Incurred  for  (1)  enter- 
tainment (unless  entertainment  Is  the  trade 
or  business  of  the  taxpayer  and  the  ex- 
penses are  paid  or  Incurred  to  further  such 
trade  or  business),  except  that  the  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  for  food  or  beverages  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  providing  an  opportu- 
nity to  advance  the  trade  of  business  of  the 
taxpayer  may  be  deducted.  If  such  expenses 
would  have  been  deductible  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  new  provision;  (2)  gifts,  ex- 
cept that  any  gift  by  the  taxpayer  In  the 
course  of  his  trade  or  business  to  any  per- 
son may  be  deducted  In  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding $10  per  person  per  year.  If  such  ex- 
penses would  have  been  deductible  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  new  provision;  or  (3) 
dues  or  Initiation  fees  In  social,  athletic,  or 
sporting  clubs  or  organizations. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  302 
provided  that  subsection  (a)  thereof  was  to 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  H  R.  12381. 

Under  the  conference  agreement  the 
House  recedes  on  amendment  No.  3  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  amendment. 


Subsection  (a)  of  new  section  301  added 
to  the  bill  under  the  conference  agreement 
provides  for  an  investigation  and  report  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
entertainment  and  certain  other  exp>enses. 
Under  this  provision,  the  Joint  committee  is 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  operation  and  effects  of 
present  law.  regulations,  and  practices  re- 
lating to  the  deduction  (as  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses)  of  expyenses  for 
entertainment,  gifts,  dues  or  Initiation  fees 
in  social,  athletic,  or  sporting  clubs  or  organ- 
izations, and  similar  or  related  Items.  The 
Joint  committee  Is  to  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  the 
results  of  its  investigation  and  study  as  soon 
as  practicable  during  the  87th  Congress,  to- 
gether with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  committee  for  any  changes  In  the  law 
and  administrative  practices  which  in  its 
Judgment  are   necessary  or  appropriate. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  301 
provides  for  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  results  of  the  recently 
adopted  enforcement  program  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  relating  to  the  de- 
duction (as  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses)  of  expenses  for  entertainment, 
travel,  yachts,  hunting  lodges,  club  dues,  and 
similar  or  related  Items,  together  with  such 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  as  he 
considers  necessary  or  appropriate  to  avoid 
misuse  of  the  business  expense  deduction. 
The  report  is  to  be  made  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  as  soon 
as  practicable  during  the  87th  Congress. 

On  AprU  4.  1960,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Issued  Technical  Information  Re- 
lease numbered  221  In  order  to  secure  addi- 
tional Information  from  corporations,  part- 
nerships, and  proprietorships  at  the  time 
when  they  file  their  business  income  returns 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1959. 

The  additional  Information  required  re- 
lates to  deductions  claimed  for: 

(1)  Allowances  (Including  expense  ac- 
count allowances)  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of 
certain  officers,  employees,  partners,  and 
proprietors; 

(2)  The  use  of  hunting  lodges,  working 
ranches  and  farms,  fishing  camps,  rescwt 
properties,  pleasure  boa'ts  and  yachts,  and 
similar  facilities: 

(3)  The  use  of  hotel  rooms  and  suites, 
apartments,  and  other  dwellings; 

(4)  The  attendance  of  members  of  fami- 
lies of  officers  and  employees  at  conventions 
or  business  meetings:  and 

(5)  Vacations  for  officers  or  employees,  or 
members  of  their  families. 

Technical  Information  Release  221  also 
states  that  the  field  offices  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  have  been  Instructed  to 
place  Increased  emphasis  on  the  examination 
of  returns  involving  entertainment,  travel, 
and  exjjenses  of  a  similar  nature. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  301 
provides  that  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  and  the  staff 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  are  to  con- 
sult and  cooperate  with  each  other  in  per- 
forming any  duties  assigned  to  carry  out  the 
purpKJses  of  the  new  section  301. 

Amendment  No.  4 ;  This  amendment  added 
a  new  section  to  the  bill  relating  to  the  de- 
pletion rate  for  certain  clays,  and  to  the 
treatment  prcxesses  considered  as  mining  for 
computing  percentage  depletion  in  the  case 
of  minerals  and  ores. 

SENATE  AMENDMENT 

Depletion  rates  for  certain  clays 
'■  Under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  613(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  the  per- 
centage depletion  rate  for  ball  clay,  benton- 
lte, china  clay,  and  sagger  clay  is  15  percent, 
and  under  paragraph  (6)  of  such  section  (re- 
lating to  rate  for  all  minerals  not  provided 
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tor  In  paragraphs  (1)  to  (5),  Inclusive)  the 
rate  for  refractory  and  lire  clay  Is  15  percent 
unless  It  Is  used  or  sold  for  use  for  certain 
specified  purposes  ( In  which  case  the  rate  Is 
5  percent).  Under  the  Senate  amendment, 
the  percentage  depletion  rate  Is  15  percent 
for  ball  clay,  bentonlte.  china  clay,  sagger 
clay,  and  clay  used  or  sold  for  use  for  pur- 
poses dependent  on  Its  refractory  properties". 
However,  the  15-percent  rate  Is  not  to  apply 
to  any  clay  described  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence used,  or  sold  for  use.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  building  or  paving  brick,  drainage 
and  roofing  tile,  sewer  pipe,  flowerpots,  and 

!       kindred  products. 

'  Under  paragraph  (5)   of  section  613(b)   of 

the  1954  Code  the  percentage  depletion  rate 
is  5  percent  for  brick  and  tile  clay.  The 
Senate  amendment  strikes  out  the  reference 
to  brick  and  tile  clay  and  provides  that  the 
5  percent  rate  Is  to  apply  to  all  clay  used, 
or  sold  for  use,  in  the  manufacture  of  build- 
ing or  paving  brick,  drainage  and  roofing 
tile,  sewer  pipe,  flowerpots,  and  kindred 
products. 

Treatment    processes    considered    as    mining 

Subject  to  the  limitation  (50  percent  of 
taxable  income  from  the  property)  in  sec- 
tion 613(a)  of  the  Code,  the  allowance  for 
percentage  depletion  in  the  case  of  ores  or 
minerals  is  the  percentage  (specified  in  the 
statute)  of  the  gross  income  from  mining. 
Section  613(c)(2)  of  the  1954  Code  provides 
that  the  term  "mining"  Includes  not  merely 
the  extraction  of  the  ores  or  minerals  from 
the  ground  but  also  the  ordinary  treatment 
processes  normally  applied  by  mineowners  or 
operators  in  order  to  obtain  the  commercially 
marketable  mineral  product  or  products  and 
(Within  specified  limits)  transportation  to 
the  plants  or  mills  in  which  the  ordinary 
treatment  processes  are  applied. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  term 
"mining"  Is  defined  to  mean  the  extraction 
of  the  ores  or  minerals  from  the  ground,  the 
treatment  processes  considered  as  mining 
described  in  new  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
(which  are  substituted  for  existing  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  613(c)  of  the  1954 
Code  I ,  a'nd  ( within  the  same  limits  as  pro- 
vided by  existing  law)  transportation  to  the 
plants  or  mills  In  which  the  treatment  proc- 
esses (provided  by  the  amendment)  are  ap- 
plied. Under  the  amendment,  the  phrase 
"ordinary  treatment  processes  normally  ap- 
plied my  mineowners  or  operators  to  obtain 
the  commercially  marketable  product  or 
products"  is  deleted. 

Specifically  included  treatment  processes: 
Under  the  Senate  amendment  the  treatment 
processes  considered  as  mining  are  limited 
to  those  specifically  listed  In  the  amend- 
I  ment.  Subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (D) 
(relating  to  coal,  sulfur,  talc,  magneslte. 
quicksilver  ores,  and  phosphate  rock)  of  the 
new  paragraph  ( 3 )  listed  the  same  processes 
which  under  existing  law  are  listed  as  in- 
cluded in  the  processes  which  are  ordinary 
treatment  processes.  Subparagraph  (C) 
was  in  effect  a  stibstitute  for  existing  sub- 
paragraphs ( C )  and  (D)  of  section  613(c)  (4) 
of  the  1954  Code.  Under  existing  subpara- 
graph (C).  the  listed  processes  are  included 
In  the  case  of  Iron  ore.  bauxite,  ball  and 
sagger  clay,  rock  asphalt,  and  minerals 
which  are  customarily  sold  in  the  form  of  a 
crude  mineral  product.  Under  existing  sub- 
paragraph 1 D ) ,  the  listed  processes  are  in- 
cluded in  the  case  of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  gold, 
silver,  or  fluorspar  ores,  potash,  and  ores 
which  are  not  customarily  sold  in  the  form 
of  the  crude  mineral  product. 

Specifically  excluded  treatment  processes: 
Under  the  new  paragraph  (4)  as  contained 
In  the  Senate  amendment  it  is  provided  that 
the  following  treatment  processes  shall  not 
be  considered  as  mining: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  all  minerals  or  ores — 
electrolytic  deposition,  roasting,  calcining, 
thermal  or  electric  smelting,  refining,  pollah- 


ing,  fine  pulverization,  blending  with  other 
materials,  treatment  effecting  a  chemical 
change,  thermal  action,  and  molding  or 
shaping,  unless  such  processes  are  otherwise 
provided  for  in  the  new  paragraph  (3)  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  amendment. 

(B)  Any  treatment  process  which  follows 
a  process  that  is  not  considered  as  mining, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 613(C)  of  the  1954  Code  as  changed  by 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Effective  date 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  changes 
made   by   the   amendment   apply   only    with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1960. 

CONFERENCE    SUBSTITtTTE 

Under  the  conference  agreement  the  House 
recedes  on  Senate  amendment  No.  4  with 
an  amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Depletion  rates  for  certain  clays 

Subsection  (a)  of  new  section  302  added 
to  the  bill  under  the  conference  agreement 
relates  to  the  depletion  rate  for  certain  clays. 
Subsection  (a)  makes  the  same  changes  in 
section  613(b)  of  the  1954  Code  as  were  pro- 
p>osed  by  the  Senate  amendment  and  ex- 
plained above. 

Treatment    processes   considered    as    mining 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  the  new  section  302  added  to  the 
bill  relates  to  treatment  processes  considered 
as  mining. 

Paragraph  (1)  amends  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  613(c)  of  the  1954  Code  to  provide 
that  the  term  "mining"  Includes  not  merely 
the  extraction  of  the  ores  or  minerals  from 
the  ground  but  also  the  "treatment  processes 
considered  a.s  mining  described  In  paragraph 
(4)  (and  the  treatment  processes  necessary 
or  incidental  thereto)"  and  (within  the 
same  limits  as  provided  by  existing  law) 
transportation  to  the  plants  or  mills  in  which 
the  treatment  processes  are  applied.  As  un- 
der the  Senate  amendment,  the  phrase  "or- 
dinary treatment  processes  normally  applied 
by  m'ne  owners  or  operators  In  order  to  ob- 
tain the  commercially  marketable  product 
or  products  '  is  deleted  under  the  conference 
agreement. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  302(b)  added 
to  the  bill  under  the  conference  agreement 
strikes  out  paragraph  (4)  of  section  613(c) 
of  the  1954  Code  and  inserts  In  lieu  thereof 
new  par:igraphs  (4)  and  (5). 

Specifically  Included  treatment  processes: 
The  new  paragraph  (4)  of  section  613(c) 
describes  (In  subparagraphs  (A)  to  (H).  in- 
clusive) treatment  processes  which  are  to 
be  considered  as  mining,  where  applied  by 
the  mine  owner  or  operator,  to  the  extent 
such  processes  are  applied  to  the  ore  or  min- 
eral in  respect  of  which  the  mine  owner  or 
operator  Is  entitled  to  a  deduction  for  de- 
pletion under  section  611  of_  the  1954  Code. 
As  under  existing  law,  a  described  prtxress 
is  to  be  treated  as  mining  where  performed 
by  another  person  for  the  mine  owner  or 
operator  if  the  mine  owner  or  oj>erator  has 
not  disposed  of  his  depletable  interest  in  the 
ore  or  mineral  to  which  such  process  is  ap- 
plied. Under  the  language  of  this  provi- 
sion, a  described  process  Is  not  treated  as 
mining  where  applied  to  a  purchased  ore 
or  mineral. 

The  changes  In  the  text  of  existing  para- 
graph (4)  which  are  made  under  the  con- 
ference agreement  are  as  follows  (matter 
to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black  brackets 
and  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic)  : 

"(4)  [Ordinary]  Treatment  processes  con- 
sidered as  mining. — [The  term  "ordinary 
treatment  processes"  includes  the  follow- 
ing:] The  following  treatment  processes 
where  applied  by  the  mine  owner  or  operator 
shall  be  considered  as  mining  to  the  extent 
they  are  applied   to  the  ore  or  mineral  in 


respect  of  which  he  is  entitled  to  a  deduc- 
tion for  depletion  under  section  611 : 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  coal — cleaning,  break- 
ing, sizing,  dust  allaying,  treating  to  pre- 
vent freezing,  and  loading  for  shipment; 

"(B»  in  the  case  of  sulfur  recovered  by 
the  Prasch  process — cleaning,  pumping  to 
vats,  cooling,  breaking,  and  loading  for 
shipment; 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  iron  ore,  bauxite,  ball 
and  sagger  clay,  rock  asphalt,  and  ore.t  or 
minerals  which  are  customarily  sold  in  the 
form  of  a  crude  mineral  product — sorting, 
concentrating,  [and  sintering]  sintering, 
and  substantially  equivalent  processes  to 
brlni?  rhipping  grade  and  form,  and  load- 
ing for  shipment; 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  lead.  zinc,  copper,  gold, 
silver,  uranium,  or  fluorspar  ores,  potash,  and 
ores  or  minerals  which  are  not  customarily 
sold  in  the  form  of  the  crude  mineral  prod- 
uct—crushing, grinding,  and  beneflclatlon  by 
concentration  (gravity,  flotation,  amalgama- 
tion, electrostatic,  or  magnetic),  cyanldation. 
leaching,  crystallization,  precipitation  (but 
not  Including  [as  an  ordinary  treatment 
process]  electrolytic  deposition,  roasting, 
thermal  or  electric  smelting,  or  refining), 
or  by  substantially  equivalent  processes  or 
combination  of  processes  used  in  the  separa- 
tion or  extraction  of  the  product  or  products 
from  the  ore  or  the  mineral  or  minerals  from 
other  material  from  the  mine  or  other  nat- 
ural deposit:  I.  including  the  furnaclng  of 
quicksilver  ores;   and] 

"(E)  the  pulverization  of  talc,  the  burn- 
ing of  magneslte.  [and]  the  sintering  and 
nodullzing  of  phosphate  [rock;]  rock,  and 
the  furnacing  of  quicksilver  ores: 

"(f)  in  the  case  of  calcium  carbonates 
and  other  minerals  when  used  in  making 
cement — all  proces.ses  (other  than  pre-heat- 
ing  of  the  kiln  feed)  applied  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  kiln  feed  into  the  kiln,  but 
not   including  any  .subsequent  process, 

"(G)  in  the  case  of  clay  to  which  para- 
graph (5)(B)  of  subsection  (b)  applies — 
crushing,  grinding,  and  separating  the  min- 
eral from  waste,  but  not  including  any  sub- 
sequent process:  and 

"(H)  any  other  treatment  process  pro- 
vided for  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  which,  with  respect 
to  the  particular  ore  or  mineral,  ts  not  in- 
consistent with  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  paragraph." 

The  above  material  indicates  that  all  of 
the  specifically  allowed  processes  under  ex- 
isting law  will  continue  to  be  allowed  under 
the  bill.  In  addition,  certain  other  processes 
are  rpeclflcally  provided  for.  These  include 
cleaning  in  the  case  of  sulfur  recovered  by 
the  Prasch  process,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
minerals  and  ores  coming  under  subpara- 
graph (C)  substantially  equivalent  processes 
to  those  named  therein.  Under  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  the  treatment  processes  al- 
low.iblc  under  existing  law  with  respect  to 
coal  and  sulfur  ( recovered  by  the  Prasch 
prccess)  are  to  continue  to  be  allowable. 
Under  subparagraph  (C).  "sintering"  is  to  be 
allowed  to  the  same  extent  as  under  existing 
law.  Under  the  amendment  uranium  Is 
specifically  named  in  subparagraph  (D);  and 
the  furnaclng  of  quicksilver  pres  is  shifted 
to  subparagraph  (E)  which  contains  the 
specialize  processing  allowed  by  present  law. 
In  addition,  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D) 
have  been  modified  so  that  each  relates  to 
minerals  or  ores  otherwise  qualifying  under 
such  subparagraph. 

For  calcium  carbonates  and  other  miner- 
als when  used  in  making  cement,  a  new  sub- 
paragraph (P)  has  been  added  providing  for 
the  allowance  of  all  processing  up  to  the 
point  of  the  Intrtxluction  of  the  kiln  feed 
Into  the  kiln  (except  for  preheating  of  the 
kiln  feed) .  but  not  including  any  subsequent 
process.  In  the  case  of  clay  used  or  sold  for 
use  in  the  manuXactvire  of  building  and  pav- 
ing brick,   drainage   and   roofing  tile,   sewer 
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pipe,  flower  pots,  and  kindred  products,  a 
new  list  of  allowable  processes  is  provided 
(or  in  the  new  subparagraph  (G).  The  al- 
lowable processes  in  the  case  of  clay  so  used 
or  sold  for  use  Include  crushing,  grinding, 
and  separating  the  mineral  from  waste,  but 
not  any  subsequent  process.  In  addition, 
new  subparagraph  (H)  Includes  as  an  allow- 
able process  any  other  treatment  process 
provided  for  by  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  lYeasury  or  his  dele- 
gate which,  with  respect  to  the  particular 
ore  or  mineral,  is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
preceding  provisions  of  the  new  paragraph 
(4). 

Specifically  excluded  treatment  processes: 
The  new  paragraph  (5)  added  to  section 
613(c)  of  the  1954  Code  under  the  confer- 
ence agreement  provides  that,  unless  such 
processes  are  otherwise  provided  for  In 
paragraph  (4)  (or  are  necessary  or  inci- 
dental to  processes  so  provided  for) .  the  fol- 
lowing treatment  processes  shall  not  be 
considered  as  "mining":  electrolytic  deposi- 
tion, roasting,  calcining,  thermal  or  electric 
smelting,  refining,  polishing,  fine  pulveriza- 
tion, blending  with  other  materials,  treat- 
ment effecting  a  chemical  change,  thermal 
action,  and  molding  or  shaping. 

Efjective  date 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  302  pro- 
vides that  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  the  new  section  302  are 
to  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning   after   December   31,   1960. 

W.  D.  Mn-LS. 

AlME    J.    PORAND, 

,  Cecil  R.  Kino, 

Thomas  J.  O'Brien. 
N.  M.  Mason, 
John   W    Btrkcs, 
Howard    H.    Bakrr. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  House  conferees 
have  reached  agreement  with  the  con- 
ferees of  the  other  body  on  the  bill  H.R. 
12381.  the  bill  which,  you  recall,  provides 
for  continuation  of  certain  tax  rates  and 
provides  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
national  debt  limit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  language  of  the 
bill  that  passed  the  House  is  in  the  bill 
that  passed  in  the  other  body.  Action 
had  been  taken  in  their  committee  to 
change  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House, 
but  those  actions  of  the  committee  were 
reversed  by  the  Senate  itself,  so  that  the 
part  of  the  bill  that  passed  the  House 
also  passed  the  Senate  in  identical  form 
and  was  not  a  subject  matter  in  the  con- 
ference. 

The  Senate  did.  however,  add  three 
substantive  amendinents  to  the  bill  un- 
related to  the  specific  subjects  which 
were  in  the  bill,  and  these  were  in  con- 
ference. 

The  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  to  do  with 
the  question  of  percentage  depletion 
cutoff  point  for  determining  the  allow- 
ance under  the  depletion  section.  The 
second  had  to  do  with  the  question  of 
certain  expenditures  in  connection  with 
a  trade  or  business  being  allowed  or  dis- 
allowed. The  third  substantive  amend- 
ment had  to  do  with  the  repeal  of  the 
dividend  credit  which  was  enacted  in 
connection  with  the  code  changes  of  1954. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report, 
that  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  re- 
tained one  of  the  substantive  amend- 


ments but  in  dlflferent  form  from  that 
contained  in  the  Senate  amendment  I 
refer  to  the  percentage  depletion  cutoff 
point  amendment.  The  second  substan- 
tive amendment;  namely,  that  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  deduction  of  en- 
tertainment expenses,  and  so  forth,  in 
connection  with  a  trade  or  business,  was 
not  agreed  to  in  conference,  but  the  con- 
ference committee  did  agree  to  a  provi- 
sion, which  will  be  found  on  the  first 
page  of  the  conference  report,  directing 
some  additional  studies  by  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation,  and  reouiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  report  to  Con- 
gress some  time  in  the  next  Congress  with 
respect  to  experience  under  the  new  pro- 
cedures of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  this  area,  which  were  dated  April  4, 
1960.  We  asked  them  to  tell  us  in  this 
recommendation  what  might  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  avoid  misuse  of 
these  business  expense  deductions. 

In  this  area  of  claimed  ordinary  and 
necessary  bu<;ine&s  exjaenses  for  outlays 
on  certain  entertainment,  gifts,  and  club 
dues,  there  are  problems  with  which  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  long  before 
this  conference  This  was  involved  in 
the  general  revL-sion  on  which  we  held 
extensive  panel  discussions  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  fall  and 
on  which  we  have  had  continuing 
studies.  In  this  and  other  aspects  of  tax 
revision,  one  cannot  easily  define  new 
rules  to  replace  rules  that  have  been  de- 
veloped through  40  years  of  expyerience. 
There  are  problems  but  the  basic  rules 
have  developed  out  of  this  experience  on 
the  basis  of  real  cases  and  a  new  struc- 
ture requires  careful  building. 

It  was  clear  to  your  conferees  that  the 
language  adopted  by  the  other  body 
would  have  created  many  problems.  It 
would  have  disallowed  deductions  in  un- 
intended ways.  It  would  not  have  dealt 
with  many  of  the  abuse  situations  in  the 
business  expense  area,  particularly  con- 
nected with  travel  allowances.  We  were 
convinced  that  these  problems  could  not 
be  easily  corrected,  nor  properly  cor- 
rected by  the  Senate  language. 

I  will  cite  only  a  few  examples.  The 
amendment  specificaUy  disallows  a  de- 
duction for  business  gifts  in  excess  of 
$10.  The  author  of  the  amendment 
stated  on  page  13526,  June  21,  and  again 
on  page  14184.  June  24.  of  the  Record 
that- 
Legitimate  advertising  experises  cannot  be 
considered  gifts  under  any  reasonable  con- 
struction of  the  term. 

In  the  time  available  to  the  conferees, 
we  could  find  no  way  to  devise  a  statutory 
distinction  between  gifts  that  were  just 
plain  gifts  and  gifts  that  were  advertis- 
ing. If  the  busines'jman  sends  to  his  im- 
portant customers  an  expensive  present 
with  his  name  inscribed  on  it.  is  this  a 
gift  or  is  this  advertising?  In  one  of 
the  most  widely  cited  ca-^es  alleged  to 
show  that  present  law  permits  abuse  of 
business  expense  deductions,  the  case  of 
a  big  game  hunting  expedition  in  Africa 
undertaken  by  the  principal  owners  of  a 
dairy,  the  deduction  was  allowed  by  the 
Tax  Court  on  the  grounds  that — 

The  evidence  shows  that  advertising  of 
equal  value  to  that  here  involved  could  not 


have  been  obtained  for  the  same  amount  of 
money  in  any  more  normal  way. 

The  operation  of  the  language  of  the 
amendment  was  clearly  eiratic.  A  busi- 
nessman could  take  a  client  to  a  night 
club  and  spend  lavishly  for  food  and 
liquor  and  still  get  this  as  a  business 
deduction  but  if  he  took  him  to  a  con- 
cert, this  would  be  disallowed  enter- 
tainment. 

In  later  efforts  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  the  amendment,  its  author  was  will- 
ing to  classify  a  very  large  number  of 
business  transactions  as  between  gifts 
and  compensation.  Even  if  we  wanted  to 
follow  this  distinction,  the  fact  is  that 
words  used  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
must  have  some  consistent  meaning  that 
can  be  intelligible  to  taxpayers  and  their 
representatives  who  must  live  with  this 
Code.  The  concept  of  gift  arises  in  a 
number  of  tax  situations  beyond  the 
scope  of  expenses  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment. Clearly  a  new  set  of  definitions  of 
a  gift  developed  without  reference  to  the 
basic  terminology  of  the  tax  law  could 
only  create  confusion.  There  are  coui't 
caises,  for  example,  holding  certain  pay- 
ments to  widows  of  employees  to  be  gifts. 

Although  we  made  efforts  to  do  so.  all 
of  these  things  emphasized  to  us  the  im- 
possibility of  developing  in  the  brief 
time  we  had  a  workable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  produce  sensible  results 
in  the  enormous  variety  of  transactions 
that  arise  in  normal  business  practice. 

Another  aspect  of  this  matter  is  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  announced 
in  Technical  Information  Release  221, 
dated  April  4,  1S60.  a  new  program  of 
reporting  requirements  and  enforcement 
activities  dealing  with  tax  returns  in- 
volving a  number  of  items  in  this  enter- 
tainment-gift ai-ea,  actually  a  more 
extensive  list  of  items  than  was  dealt 
with  in  the  amendment.  I  hope  that 
this  program  will  result  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  many  of  tlie  abuses  which  the 
amendment  was  intended  to  cure.  This 
program  also  recc^nizes  that  in  many 
of  the  situations  of  so-called  abuse  of 
business  expenses  there  should  be  no 
question  as  to  the  deductibility  of  the 
expenses,  but  the  real  issue  deals  with  the 
point  that  the  value  of  this  pei-sonal  item 
carried  as  a  business  expense  should  be 
recognized  as  income  to  the  employee 
who  benefits  from  it.  The  amendment 
was  designed  to  deal  exclusively  on  the 
deduction  side.  Another  important  as- 
pect of  this  program  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  is  that  it  will  give  us  much 
information  on  the  character  of  specific 
items  in  the  broad  categories  of  gifts, 
dues,  travel,  entertainment,  and  so  forth, 
and  thereby  assist  us  in  a  precise  form 
of  any  type  of  expenses  that  we  want  to 
disallow  and  the  magnitudes  involved. 
The  author  of  this  amendment  on  sev- 
eral occasions  cited  a  speech  of  the  Hon- 
orable Dana  Latham,  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  on  the  existence  of 
these  problems.  The  language  in  the 
same  .speech  which  was  not  cited,  how- 
ever, was  the  Commissioner's  statement: 

I  believe  these  public  pronouncements 
vastly  exaggerate  the  frequency  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  abuses. 

To  make  clear  our  intention  to  deal 
with  this  matter,  the  bill,  as  amended  by 
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the  conferees,  includes  >peciflc  a;rei'iion 
for  a  study  bv  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Tax,iti<-.M  ;tnd  the 
Treasur-'  with  respect  to  this  enforce- 
ment program  and  with  respect  to  pos- 
sible changes  in  the  law  and  adminis- 
trative practices  in  this  area.  The  fact 
is  that  I  do  not  know  without  such  a 
study  what  statutory  language  we  could 
use  that  would  give  us  the  particular 
pattern  of  allowed  items  and  disallowed 
items  which  the  author  of  this  amend- 
mer.:  stated  as  his  objective. 

No  one  can  avoid  the  conclusion  on 
obser/ing  the  present  business  scene  that 
there  are  serious  abuses  of  the  presently 
allo.ved  tax  deduction  for  business  en- 
tertainment and  business  travel.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  substantial  questions  of 
public  policy.  Even  assimiing  that  it  is 
common  business  practice  to  curry  favor 
with  custom«=rs  by  lavish  gifts  and  tick- 
ets to  theater  performances  and  prize 
fi::hts.  there  is  to  my  mind  a  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  sound  public 
policy  to  permit  a  tax  deduction  for  this 
particular  method  of  advancing  one's 
busines-"  !n*''^r'^' '^ 

M:-  H.AY-  M:  Speaker,  will  the 
gen-;-  rr.  i:,  •  .•  '.d? 

Mr  m::  Lv-5  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr  HAYS.  I  understand  that  under 
the  la-.\  \Tr.  Jack  Knight  took  a  tax 
deduction  for  belonging  to  12  country 
clubs,  as  a  business  expense.  Is  that 
permitt-ed  ' 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  has  been  my  thought 
that  such  an  extreme  case  is  not  to  be 
permitted  under  existing  law.  It  would 
certainly  seem  to  me  to  require  ample 
and  proper  justification.  There  are 
some  other  flagrant  situations  that  have 
come  to  my  attention.  But  the  ques- 
tion about  the  Senate  amendment  had 
to  do  with  entertainment  deduction 
more  than  with  respect  to  that. 

Mr  HAYS.  Is  it  possible,  as  I  under- 
stand this  gentleman  also  does,  to  deduct 
losses  on  a  racing  stable,  from  newspaper 
profits? 

Mr.  MILLS  That  is  highly  question- 
able procedure.  I  might  say.  where  there 
i.s  any  question  of  the  racing  stable  be- 
ing a  real  business.  You  are  probably 
referring  to  the  so-called  hobby  or 
hobby  farming  provision.  Under  exist* 
ing  law.  there  are  cases  where  it  should 
not  be  permitted  If  the  law  does  per- 
mit it  in  flagrant  cases,  those  are  the 
things  that  we  ought  to  look  at.  But 
here  we  have  this  amendment  that  dealt 
with  entertainment  expenses.  It  dealt 
with  gifts;  with  the  deduction  of  dues. 
But  those  are  not  the  only  areas  where 
there  is  misuse  of  this  business  deduc- 
tion, in  my  opinion.  In  any  event  in 
any  of  these  areas  we  must  be  sure  to' 
get  at  the  abuse  situations  and  not  hit 
what  we  would  generally  agree  are  legiti- 
mate deductions. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Is  it  true  that  under  the 
present  law  you  can  deduct  $50,000  a 
year  for  racing  losses? 

Mr  MILLS.  I  think  it  is  more  com- 
plicated than  that.  There  is  a  disallow- 
ance of  the  part  of  the  loss  over  $50,- 
000  a  year  when  there  have  been  such 
losses  in  5  consecutive  years.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  it  should  have  been  fur- 


ther Lightened,  but  the  committee  has 
felt  differently  about  it. 

The  third  amendment  I  referred  to, 
the  one  eliminating  the  dividend  credit. 
was  added  by  the  Senate  by  a  42  to  41 
voce 

In  the  process  of  enacting  the  amend- 
ments of  1954  I  voted  against  the  in- 
clusion of  this  amendment  at  that  time. 
I  have  never  felt  that  it  offered  a  satis- 
factory solution  in  the  area  of  what  to 
do  about  the  so-called  double  taxation 
of  the  same  dollar  of  business  earnings. 
My  colleagues  on  the  committee  have 
heard  me  express  myself  in  the  past  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  is  a  proper  way 
to  handle  this  whole  matter,  but,  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  the 
proper  way  to  handle  it  is  not  through 
just  a  simple  repeal  of  the  provision  of 
law.  I  think  there  are  perhaps  better 
ways  of  going  about  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  effect  upon  the  economy  might 
be  today  of  just  a  straight  repeal  of  this 
provision.  We  have  had  no  hearings  on 
this  matter  in  our  committee  in  recent 
years.  I  was  not  prepared  to  accept 
this  very  significant  change  in  tax 
policy  as  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  with  no  committee  considera- 
tion at  a  time  when  our  committee  had 
not  had  hearings  and  had  not  full  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  implications 
of  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  accept  the  amend- 
ment in  the  area  of  the  cutoff  point  of 
depletion. 

The  percentage  depletion  cutoff  point 
amendment  deals  with  the  results  of 
several  court  decisions  which  allowed 
considerably  more  percentage  depletion 
than  was  originally  intended  by  the 
Congress.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  held  public  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter last  spring.  We  deferred  action, 
however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  granted  a  writ  of 
certiorari  on  an  extremely  important 
case  in  this  area  which  may  throw  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  the  meaning  of 
present  law  and  possibly  make  much  of 
the  amendment  unncces.sary.  I  re- 
gretted that  this  matter  was  precipitated 
before  the  decision  in  the  Cannelton 
case  was  rendered.  It  was  the  judgment 
of  the  other  body  expressed  by  an  87 
to  0  roll  call  vote  that  congressional  ac- 
tion was  required  without  waiting  for 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
view  of  that  decisive  vote,  we  were  told 
that  w?  would  have  to  accept  something 
in  this  area  in  order  to  have  the  bill 
enacted  before  July  1. 

The  language  accepteu  by  the  House 
conferees  accomplishes  the  objective  of 
the  original  amendment.  The  language 
of  the  original  amendment  was  the  same 
language  which  was  proposed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  on  which  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  held  public 
hearings  last  year.  In  general,  we  con- 
cluded from  the  hearings  that  this  lan- 
guage would  have  a  number  of  unin- 
tended effects  in  the  way  of  upsetting 
long-established  Treasury  practices  in 
the  depletion  area  which  were  clearly 
within  the  congressional  intent  and  were 
not  involved  in  the  court  decisions. 

The  new  language  adopted  by  the  con- 
ferees  follows   much   more   closely    the 


language  in  the  existing  statute  to  avoid 
these  unintended  effects. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment  more 
aptly  classifies  certain  clays.  Under 
present  law,  so-called  refractory  and  fire 
clay  and  certain  other  specifically  listed 
types  of  clay  are  entitled  to  a  percentage 
depletion  rate  at  15  percent  and  so- 
called  brick  and  tile  clay  is  entitled  to  a 
percentage  depletion  rate  at  5  F>ercent. 
Your  conferees  accepted  the  part  of  the 
Senate  amendment  which  would  make  it 
clear  that  clay  used  for  purposes  de- 
pendent on  its  refractory  properties,  such 
as  firebrick,  would  be  entitled  to  a  rate 
of  15  percent.  Clay  used  for  making  the 
equivalent  of  brick  and  tile  would  be  en- 
titled to  percentage  depletion  at  5 
percent. 

The  more  substantive  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  had  to  do  with  the  defini- 
tion of  mining.  Under  present  law  a  tax- 
payer is  entitled  to  percentage  depletion 
at  a  certain  rate  on  his  gross  income 
from  mining.  The  principal  change  in 
the  amendment  was  to  remove  from 
present  law  the  language  including  in 
the  scope  of  mining  "the  ordinary  treat- 
ment processes  normally  applied  by 
mineowners  or  operators  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  commercially  marketable  min- 
eral product  or  products  "  It  is  this  lan- 
guage that  has  led  the  courts  to  conclude 
that  if  a  mineowner  does  not  have  a 
ready  market  for.  say,  the  raw  clay  that 
he  digs  out  of  the  ground,  he  may  process 
this  into  bricks  and  take  percentage  de- 
pletion on  the  gross  income  from  the  sale 
of  the  bricks  because  this  would  be  his 
first  commercially  marketable  product. 

In  lieu  of  the  present  statutory  refer- 
ence to  'ordinary  treatment  processes," 
the  new  language  refers  to  specifically 
named  treatment  processes.  The  list  of 
these  specifically  included  processes  re- 
tains all  of  the  processes  specifically 
allowed  in  present  law  and,  in  addition, 
"the  treatment  processes  necessary  or 
incidental"  to  the  specifically  named 
processes.  This  language  is  consistent 
with  existing  Treasury  practice.  The 
new  language  affects  only  the  includi- 
bility  of  certain  processes  and  has  no 
effect  on  the  issue  of  who  is  entitled  to 
the  percentage  depletion  deduction. 

In  view  of  the  shift  away  from  the 
general  reference  to  ordinary  treatment 
processes  to  a  specifically  defined  list  of 
treatment  processes,  some  statutory 
flexibility  was  deemed  necessary  to  deal 
particularly  with  changes  in  the  mining 
art.  This  was  done  by  providing  in  sec- 
tion 613'c»i4><C>  allowance  for  proc- 
esses which  are  "substantially  equiva- 
lent" to  the  presently  allowed  sorting, 
concentrating,  and  sintering  to  bring  to 
shipping  grade  and  form.  In  addition,  a 
new  subparagraph  'H)  was  added  which 
permits  the  Treasury  by  regulation  to 
include  as  an  allowable  treatment 
process  with  resp)ect  to  a  particular  ore 
or  mineral  any  other  process  which  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  general  pro- 
visions in  the  present  definition  of  min- 
ing. 

The  new  language  has  several  specific 
limitations  in  addition  to  the  removal  of 
the  general  reference  to  ordinary  treat- 
ment processes. 
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One  limitation  applies  to  limestone 
u.sed  In  making  cement.  It  provides  that 
all  processes  other  than  preheating  of 
the  kiln  feed  which  are  applied  prior  to 
the  burning  of  the  ground  limestone 
shall  be  allowable  but  not  the  kiln  op- 
eration nor  any  sub.«;equent  process.  A 
paragraph  which  applies  to  clay  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  brick,  title,  pir>e, 
pots,  and  kindred  products  provides  that 
the  allowable  processes  will  include 
crushing,  grinding,  and  separating  the 
mineral  from  the  waste  but  not  any  sub- 
sequent process. 

The  remaining  limitation  in  the  new 
language  is  provided  by  a  new  paragraph 
(5>.  Under  present  law,  certain  treat- 
ment processes  like  smelting  and  refin- 
ing are  specifically  disallowed  with  re- 
spect to  one  group  of  ores  which  are  not 
customarily  sold  in  crude  form.  In  the 
new  language  this  disallowance  is  applied 
generally  to  all  of  the  ores  and  minerals 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  not  other- 
wise been  specifically  provided  elsewhere 
in  the  definition  of  allowable  treatment 
processes.  In  addition,  several  new  con- 
cepts have  been  added  to  this  list  of  dis- 
allowed treatment  processes  to  make 
more  specific  the  congressional  concept 
of  where  mining  stops  and  manufactur- 
ing starts.  The  new  temis  are  "polish- 
ine,  fine  pulverization,  blending  with 
other  materials,  treatment  effecting  a 
chemical  change,  thermal  action,  and 
molding  or  shaping  " 

In  the  matter  of  revenue,  many  esti- 
mates were  given  on  assumptions  as  to 
future  court  decisions  under  existing  law. 
The  statement,  for  example,  that  the 
original  amendment  would  increase  Fed- 
eral revenues  by  $600  million  means  that 
if  there  were  no  changes  in  the  law  and 
if  the  Government  continues  to  lose  all 
of  the  court  cases  involving  the  commer- 
cially marketable  test  in  present  law,  we 
could  eventually  incur  revenue  losses  of 
about  $600  million  a  year.  The  language 
adopted  by  the  conferees  will  foreclose 
this  potential  loss  as  effectively  as  the 
original  amendment.  To  get  this  mat- 
ter out  of  the  realm  of  speculation,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  language  adopted  by 
the  conferees  will  increase  Federal  reve- 
nues by  $55  million  a  year,  as  estimated 
by  the  Treasun-.  compared  with  what 
they  would  have  been  under  the  decided 
cases. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  explana- 
tion. He.  of  course,  as  head  of  our  com- 
mittee, has  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  this  subject  of  tracing  depletion  cutoff. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri will  also  observe.  I  think,  that  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  give  con- 
sideration in  the  committee  to  the  same 
extent  to  these  other  two  propositions. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
certainly  true,  and  I  certainly  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  action  he  has 
taken. 

I  have  a  specific  question  to  ask  with 
respect  to  an  item  contained  in  this  bill 
for  future  reference.  Essentially  the 
amendment  that  is  in  the  conference  re- 


port was  discussed  in  our  hearings,  was 
it  not" 

Mr   MILLS     That  is  true. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Here  is  the 
question,  and  I  am  reading  this  to  be 
accurate : 

Treasury  representatives  testified  that 
acceptance  of  this  amendment  would 
mean  that  in  determining  the  value  of 
the  mineral  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
mining  process  the  so-called  proportion- 
ate profits  method  would  be  used  exclu- 
sively. Other  testimony  at  those  hear- 
ings indicated  that  indiscriminate  use 
of  this  method  by  the  various  field  of- 
fices of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
might  have  the  effect  of  penalizing  an 
operator  who  had  a  more  efficient  min- 
ing operation  than  his  competitors. 

The  question  I  am  directing  to  the 
chairman  is  this:  Is  it  true  that  this 
method  will  be  used  exclusively? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  that  is  one  of 
the  points  that  we  are  not  changing  in 
existing  law.  There  was  confusion,  as 
the  gentleman  will  recall,  with  respect 
to  the  language  submitted  to  us  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  will  in  revising  his 
remarks,  if  he  cares  to  do  so.  do  what 
he  can  to  clarify  this  f>oint  for  the  sake 
of  the  record? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  proposed  regulations  on  this 
part  of  the  law  sE>ecify  a  number  of  ways 
to  compute  the  gross  income  from  min- 
ing.   The  bill  makes  no  changes  here. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  mj- 
self  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  received  some 
telegrams  and  letters  from  clay  and  clay 
pipe  manufacturers  and  others  in  my 
district  with  reference  to  the  depletion 
allowance  on  clay.  I  understand  there 
have  been  some  changes  made  in  that 
section  and  other  depletion  allowances 
that  go  as  high  as  10  to  15  percent. 

Was  anything  done  about  the  big 
ones,  the  27-percent  depletion  allow- 
anqeis? 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  question  of  the  percentage  depletion 
rates  was  not  involved  in  this  conference 
at  all.  They  were  not  affected  by  the 
Senate  amendment.  To  have  done  any- 
thing about  oil  or  gas  in  connection  with 
this  conference  would  have  made  the 
conference  report  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  It  was  not  a  subject  in  confer- 
ence, I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  The  question  of  the  cutoff  point 
for  those  items  is  with  respect  to  values 
as  they  come  from  the  earth. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  realize  that,  but  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  it  is  unfortunate 
that  this  does  not  reach  the  big  people. 
The  people  who  have  the  small  opera- 
tions are  affected  whereas  the  others 
were  not  considered  at  all.  Of  course. 
I  realize  the  situation  that  exist? 


Mr  MILLS.  I  agree  with  the  tientle- 
man  the  whole  subject  matter  should 
have  been  looked  into  before  a  part  of 
it  was  resolved  in  this  manner  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
he  will  get  to  equalizing  those  things  next 
year? 

Mr.  MILLS.  A  lot  of  things  can  hap- 
pen between  now  and  January  for  the 
Congress  to  decide  after  that  time. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  What  would  this  do 
with  resp>ect  to  the  10-percent  depletion 
allowance  on  coal? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  change  in 
this  provision  at  all  with  respect  to  the 
cutoff  point  on  coal.  The  provisions  of 
existing  law  remain  in  effect. 

Mr.  GliOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  in 
suggesting  to  the  committee  that  next 
year  it  go  into  the  oil  and  gas  depletion 
allowance  matter. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows  that  I  perhaps  have  had 
more  to  say^about  the  desirability  of  re- 
forming and  revising  this  law  that  we 
call  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  than 
anybody.  I  am  anxious  for  us  at  the 
very  earliest  date  to  begin  revising  a 
number  of  provisions  in  this  law. 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ^^LLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Would  the  gentleman 
advise  whether  or  not  crushed  stone  is 
involved? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes;  stone  is  involved  in 
this,  including  granite.  The  bill  will 
permit  rough  cutting  of  stone  but  not 
permit  polishing  and  cutting  to  the  cus- 
tomer's specifications. 

Mr.  YOUNG  WiU  the  biU  permit 
crushing  and  other  treatment  which  will 
permit  the  sizing  of  stone? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  yes:  it  is  the  clear 
intent  to  permit  some  crushing. 

Mr.  YOL^NG.  All  the  way  from 
boulder  size  down  to  powder  size? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Well,  pulverization  would 
not  be  permitted  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  made 
reference  a  moment  ago  to  the  cutoff 
point  on  clay.  Now,  would  the  gentle- 
man explain  briefiy  and  as  thoroughly 
as  he  can  what  the  law  now  is  and  what 
change  was  made? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  whole  point,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
is  that  we  do  not  know  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  what  the  present  law  is  in 
view  of  the  court  cases  that  have  arisen 
in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  what  the 
Congress  intended.  The  case  that  went 
to  the  Supreme  Court  is  there  because 
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there  has  been  a.  d.rfcTent  interpreta- 
tion m  varioos  circuits,  but  on  the  whole 
ti.e  dec.sions  ol  the  coui-t  have  led  us 
to  beht've  that  ir.e  Court  thinks  we  in- 
tended ;n  connectiLin  with  ciay  that  the 
cutoff  point  in  the  manuf.ioture  of  brick 
be  established  after  moiding  and  burn- 
ing has  occurred.  One  of  the  problenas 
we  are  trying  to  correct  here  is  that  cut- 
off point,  and  we  are  saying  that  it  Is 
short  of  the  molding  and  the  bui-ning  in 
the  case  of  clay  .  •<  d  :"  r  bricks,  sewer 
pipe,  and  thinps  •_ :   ":.■-".  ri.i.d. 

Mr  COLMER.  As  I  understand,  your 
comm;::»'e  tock  no  action  on  this  and 
there  a  as  nothing  in  the  House  bill 
dealing  with  this. 

Mr    MILLS      That  is  correct. 

M;  COI  MER.  But  the  Senate  did 
adopt  tr.  a::.-  udinent  in  connection  with 

M;  Mil  Lri  By  a  vote  of  87  to  noth- 
m-ix.  I  n.   'h:  say. 

M;  COLMER.  I  am  just  wondering 
if  the  gentlf  man  does  not  agree  with  me 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better  to 
have  followed  the  House  position  and 
awaited  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
than  to  attempt  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject at  this  point. 

Mr.  MILLS  We  had  hoped  we  could 
delay  legislating  imtil  the  Court  ren- 
dered a  decision,  but  the  other  body  ex- 
ercising its  wisdom  decided  it  should 
act  ahead  of  that.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  there  be  no  amendment  to 
thi.s  bill. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlf'.Tian  yield? 

Mr  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  P-  ;.:      :vania. 

Mr  Ljr.\  I  Will  you  tell  me  why.  if 
the  depieUuu  allowance  was  originally 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  paying  sort  of 
a  premium  on  depleted  minerals,  how 
you  can  separate  and  distinguish  be- 
tween the  uses  of  those  minerals  after 
they  ha-.e  bee.n  separated  from  the 
ground 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
very  interesting  point.  Th^re  are  those 
who  would  confine  the  cutoff  point  for 
the  depletion  purposes  to  the  value  of 
the  mineral  in  its  original  state  as  taken 
from  the  mine.  Now.  we  are  not  doing 
that  in  this  language.  We  are  not  tak- 
ing that  extreme  position.  We  are  al- 
lowing for  some  degree  of  proce-ssing  to 
add  to  the  value  of  the  mineral  as  it 
comes  from  the  groimd.  In  the  area  of 
clay,  particularly,  if  you  confine  deple- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  clay  itself  as  it 
comes  from  the  ground,  in  many  in- 
stances it  would  have  very  little,  if  any, 
value  whatsoever,  for  depletion  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DENT.  Is  it  not  true  that  oil  has 
a  specific  set  point  of  depletion,  and  yet 
not  all  oils  retail  at  the  same  value? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man what  we  are  talking  about  here. 
We  are  talking  about  a  cutoff  point. 
We  are  not  talking  about  the  percentage 
that  will  be  allowed  for  oil  and  gas  or 
any  of  the  minerals.  We  are  talking 
about  what  value  we  establish  for  pur- 
poses of  that  depletion  and  as  it  goes  up 
through  the  mining  process,  as  it  goes  up 
through  the  manufacturing  process  it 
takes  on  greater  value.     What  we  are 


saying  is  Ui.s  .At  this  point  you  take 
your  5  percent,  you  take  yoiu-  10  percent 
or  you  take  your  15  percent.  There  has 
never  been  any  question  about  where  the 
27 '  2  percent  for  oil  and  gas  applies.  It 
applies  as  it  comes  out  in  crude  form 
from  the  ground.  That  is  where  some 
people  would  place  the  depletion  cutoff 
point  with  respect  to  all  of  the  minerals. 
Mr.  DENT.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  this 
particular  bill  you  are  allowing  15-per- 
cent depletion  on  refractory  products 
and  yet  anyone  in  the  business  knows 
that  refractory  brick  sells  for  a  much 
greater  per-unit  price  than  any  building 
or  paving  brick?  If  we  are  to  apply  the 
cutoff  c>oint  becau.se  of  the  manufactur- 
ing process  added  value,  then  what  are 
we  using  as  a  criterion?  Are  we  using 
end  price  of  the  product  or  end  use?  It 
appears  to  me  that  we  are  using  end  use 
solely. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  you  are  using  both. 
You  are  using  an  end- use  purpose  in  de- 
termining, for  one  thinsr.  among  clays, 
whether  it  be  a  5  percent  or  15  percent. 
The  point  of  your  cut-off  may  well  be 
determined,  the  value  at  that  point  may 
well  be  determined  by  looking  to  the 
value  of  the  finished  product  itself  and 
scaling  down.  If  there  are  other  ways  it 
can  be  done,  other  ways  would  be  de- 
veloped in  determining  the  values. 

Mr.  DENT.  What  is  wrong  with  the 
present  system? 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  the  present  system, 
under  the  court  cases,  they  have  allowed 
clay  used  for  brick  purposes  a  cutoff 
point  after  the  burning  in  the  kiln  of  the 
brick  or  the  finished  product  itself.  If 
oil  were  given  the  same  cutoff  point, 
you  would  have  oil  depletion  at  27^2 
percent  of  your  finished  gasoline  that 
goes  into  your  car. 

Mr.  DENT.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  are 
still  allowing  in  the  refractory  products 
under  this  amendment  that  very  proce- 
dure to  be  applied  and  further,  in  the 
depletion  on  refractory  brick  and  re- 
fractory pottery  and  the  rest  of  the 
items  used  in  manufacturing  process; 
but  when  it  comes  to  using  it  for  build- 
ing materials,  then  the  percentage  drops 
down  to  5  percent?  That  is  as  I  read 
the  law. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Your  percentage  for  re- 
fractory clay  is  left  at  15  percent.  But 
we  are  not  allowing  refractory  clays  a 
depletion  cutoff  at  the  finished  prod- 
uct. We  are  not  doing  that  any  more 
than  we  are  with  respect  to  clay  used 
for  building  materials. 

Mr.  DENT.  Why  do  we  not  have  the 
same  15-percent  depletion  allowance  on 
the  basic  price  the  same  as  we  do  in 
coal? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  talking 
about  whether  one  kind  of  clay  would  be 
given  5  percent,  and  another  kind  would 
be  given  15  percent.  Beyond  the  specific 
end-use  test  in  the  Senate  amendment, 
that  was  not  a  matter  in  the  conference 
at  all.  We  could  not  bring  that  into  the 
conference  because  it  would  have  made 
the  conference  report  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG.     Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  The  gentleman  stated 
a  moment  ago  that  fine  pulverization 
would  not  be  included  as  a  mining  opera- 
Lion.  I  would  like  a  little  further  clari- 
&cation  of  "mining  operation"  as  to  a 
crushed  limestone  operation.  I  have  a 
situation  in  my  district  where  an  organi- 
zation sells  limestone.  They  drill  and 
blast  it  out  of  the  mountain.  Their  cus- 
tomers need  it  in  various  sizes  from  large 
boulders  down  to  pebbles,  and  so  forth. 
Then  they  crush,  grind,  sort,  screen, 
wash,  di-y,  store,  and  load  it  to  meet  the 
sizes  that  their  customers  need.  It  is 
the  same  product.  There  is  no  chemical 
change,  there  is  nothing  different  ex- 
cept a  difference  in  its  use.  I  would  like 
a  clarification,  if  possible,  whether  or  not 
this  operation  would  continue  to  be  con- 
sidered mining  under  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
processes  allowed  under  present  law  with 
respect  to  that  operation.  What  we  are 
talking  about  in  this  Is  the  cutoff  point 
for  limestone  that  is  used,  say,  in  the 
cement  business.  We  have  a  particular 
section  here  on  that.  We  say  that  we 
will  not  permit  that  cutoff  point  to  go 
beyond  the  kiln  feed,  where  it  is  fed  into 
tlie  kiln  for  purposes  of  processing.  Up 
to  that  point,  yes,  we  allow  percentage 
depletion,  but  not  in  the  manufacturing 
process. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  where  the  cutoff  is  on  the  price 
of  granite  which  is  made  into  grits  and 
is  used  in  asphalt? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  in  general  is  what 
I  was  talking  about  a  moment  ago.  We 
did  not  cover  fine  pulverization.  That 
is  part  of  the  manufacturing  process. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  My  question  is  as  to 
stone  that  is  to  go  onto  roads,  and  that 
is  used  for  chicken  grit  and  also  certain 
forms  of  asphalt. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
knows  there  are  large  parts  of  this  mat- 
ter that  one  could  take  a  long  time 
studying  before  he  could  give  a  firm  an- 
swer. Many  of  these  things  will  have  to 
be  worked  out. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  language 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  as  a  substitute 
for  subsection  (b)  of  the  Seriate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  12381  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  subject  of  treatment  processes 
In  the  area  of  percentage  depletion  is 
typical  of  the  kind  of  hasty  and  mis- 
guided legislation  that  can  be  pushed 
through  in  the  rush  of  adjournment. 

Without  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  without  considered 
and  factual  study  of  the  effect  of  this 
legislation  on  the  small  businessmen  who 
make  up  the  brick  and  tile  and  sewer 
pipe  industries,  the  other  body  enacted 
under  misguided  leadership  and  mislead- 
ing statements  made  during  the  debate. 
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Before  the  beginning  of  this  present 
session  of  Congress  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  held  extended 
hearings  on  the  Treasury's  proposal, 
which  is  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
same  as  the  one  now  before  us.  It  was 
concluded  that  the  proposal  was  unwork- 
able and  unacceptable  and  the  chaiiman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ad- 
vised this  body  on  January  12  that  no 
legislation  involving  any  depletion  mat- 
ters wcHild  be  considered  by  this  session 
of  Congress. 

FHii'thermore,  there  is  pending  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  a  case  involving 
the  very  issues  in  tliis  amendment  which 
should  be  decided  before  any  drastic  ac- 
tion such  as  this  is  taken  by  tliis  House. 

In  a  surprise  move  last  Saturday,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Goke,  aided 
by  other  Senators,  including  the  senior 
Senator  from  my  own  State,  seized  con- 
trol of  the  floor  debate  in  the  Senate 
and  began  a  debate  grossly  misinter- 
preting the  facts  concerning  the  effect 
of  this  legislation  on  the  mineral  in- 
dustries of  this  country. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  re- 
peatedly asserted  that  the  failure  to  en- 
act this  amendment  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers $600  miUion  a  year. 

The  Senator  failed  to  point  out  that 
these  figures  were  supplied  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  were  not  facts,  but 
merely  "potential"  losses  if  the  miners 
of  certain  minerals  took  depletion  on 
their  finished  products  wiiich  they  do 
not  now  do — I  repeat,  which  they  do  not 
now  do — nor  can  they  under  the  law. 
Note  this  well,  under  the  present  law.  a 
producer  can  apply  his  depletion  rate  to 
the  first  commercially  marketable  prod- 
uct, and  a  bauxite  pioducer  could  never 
take  it  on  an  aluminum  coffeepot,  as  was 
alleped,  or  an  iron  ore  producer  could 
never  take  it  on  an  automobile.  Where 
a  great  industry  is  concerned  we  should 
not  recklessly  accept  as  facts  mere 
speculation. 

The  facts  sltc  that  in  the  case  of  brick 
and  tile,  the  total  dollar  amount  of  de- 
pletion In  1957  ascertained  by  a  survey 
of  447  of  the  467  plants,  was  only  $4,400.- 
000.  The  same  figure  for  sewer  pipe 
manufacturers  was  $2  285.740. 

No  flgiires  are  avaiL\ble  on  the  actual 
depletion  taken  by  all  the  minerals  in- 
cluded In  this  amendment,  but  it  is  far 
from  $600  million,  as  repeatedly  stated 
to  the  Senatr. 

No  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
a  clay  producer  is  limited  in  the  amount 
of  depletion  he  can  take  by  the  law, 
which  places  a  limit  of  50  percent  of  his 
net  income. 

There  is  another,  far-reaching  point 
which  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  depletion  on  all  miner- 
als— for  many  years  great  confusion 
existed  in  dotcrminins  the  value  against 
which  depletion  percentages  would  apply. 
Much  litigation  was  instituted  and  many 
inequities  resulted.  In  1943,  the  Con- 
gress amended  the  law  and  established 
the  first  commercially  marketable  prod- 
uct rule  which  resulted  in  an  easy  and 
definite  factual  basis  upon  which  to 
apply  the  rate. 

Now  we  are  abandoning  tliat  wise 
principle  and  returning  to  the  confusion 


which  preceded  its  adoption.  The  Treas- 
ui-y  will  now  concoct  formulas  to  deter- 
mine fictitious  values  at  varying  pomts 
and  this  will  result  in  disputes,  litigation, 
inequities,  and  increasing  misunder- 
standing and  confusion. 

Statements  were  made  duiing  debate 
in  the  other  body  that  depletion  was 
being  based  on  manufacturing  rather 
than  mining  processes.  This  argument 
is  completely  without  foundation  in  fact. 

Whether  or  not  the  first  marketable 
product  happens  to  be  a  manufactuied 
product,  the  dollar  value  of  that  product 
merely  affords  an  easily  ascertainable 
dollar  base  to  which  any  rate  fixed  by 
Congress  can  be  applied  to  determine  the 
dollar  allowance  for  depletion  on  the 
natural  deposit.  Whatever  processes, 
manufacturing  or  mining,  have  been  ap- 
plied to  obtain  a  marketable  product,  tiie 
application  of  a  proper  rate  will  produce 
any  dollar  allowance  Congress  feels  is 
fair.  If.  in  fact,  the  depletion  allowance 
for  any  particular  mineral  is  excessive, 
that  situation  can  be  readily  corrected 
by  reducing  the  applicable  rate.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  depart  from  the  statutory 
scheme  of  basing  depletion  on  some  E>er- 
cenUge  applied  to  the  first  marketable 
product. 

If  the  amount  of  depletion  on  any 
mineral  is  unjust,  it  could  easily  be  recti- 
fied by  a  change  in  the  rate  rather  than 
placing  power  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  determine  through  some  for- 
mula or  other  hocus-pocus  what  deple- 
tion will  be  given. 

This  whole  subject  of  depletion  is  com- 
plicated and  requires  careful  study  be- 
fore legislation  is  adopted  modifying 
existing  conditions.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  had  de- 
termined to  let  this  subject  alone  until 
more  careful  study  could  be  given  It. 
The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
concurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  tax  legislation  of  .such 
great  importance  affecting  an  industry 
composed  of  small  businessmen  who  are 
greatly  affected  by  any  tax  law  should 
be  enacted  without  the  most  careful 
study.  This  has  not  been  the  basis  of 
this  ill -conceived  amendment. 

Under  our  Constitution,  tax  legisla- 
tion should  be  inaugurated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  procedure  has 
always  been  to  hold  hearings  and  study 
proposed  amendments  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and,  after  enactment 
by  this  body,  .send  the  bill  on  to  the  other 
body  for  hearings  before  its  Finance 
Committee.  By  the  action  of  the  Senate 
last,  week,  this  ordeily  procedure  was 
completely  discarded.  The  prerogatives 
of  this  body  were  disregarded  entirely 
and  tax  legislation  was  written  on  the 
Senate  floor  without  following  the  proc- 
ess as  provided  in  the  Constitution. 

We  are  enacting  un?:ise  legi!5l&tion. 

The  only  recourse  is  to  reconsider  this 
matter  at  the  earliest  opportunity  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress  and  undo  the 
injustice  being  done  here  today.  I  hope 
to  introduce  before  we  adjourn  legisla- 
tion which  may  be  studied  before  we  re- 
convene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  in  the  haste  to 
adjourn  destroy  Uie  prerogatives  of  the 
House.     Sound  and  reasonable  legisla- 


tion is  far  more  important  than  haste  to 
political  conventions,  or  politically  in- 
spired, irresponsible  amendments  which 
tend  to  injure  or  in  some  cases  destroy 
one  secernent  of  industry. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Byrnes  I. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  purpose  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12381.  I  make  my  support  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  clear  at  the  outset  be- 
cause some  of  my  remarks  that  I  plan  to 
make  in  the  brief  time  that  is  available  to 
me  may  give  the  impression  that  I  am 
critical  of  the  legislation  that  is  before 
us.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  confer- 
ence agreement  must  be  accepted  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  and  the  legisla- 
tion signed  into  law  by  the  President  by 
midnight  June  30,  1960.  Therefore,  I 
support  the  conference  report,  and  urge 
the  membership  of  the  House  to  joiu 
with  me  in  this  necessary  action. 

As  was  described  by  the  respected  and 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  legislation  that  is 
now  before  us,  H.R.  12381,  passed  the 
House  in  a  form  providing,  first,  for  a 
temporary  increase  for  1  year  through 
June  30,  1961,  of  $8  billion  in  tlie  statu- 
tory debt  limit;  and  second,  for  a  1-year 
continuation  of  the  52-percent  corporate 
tax  rate  and  the  excise  tax  rates  that 
are  scheduled  under  existing  law  to  be 
removed  or  reduced  on  June  30.  1960. 

I  will  not  spend  further  time  in  dis- 
cussing those  aspects  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation. They  were  approved  in  the 
other  body  in  the  same  form  in  which 
they  passed  the  House.  Suffice  it  to  say 
on  the  subjects  of  debt  limit  and  tax 
rates  that  I  join  a  substantial  group  in 
this  Chamber  in  wi.'^hing  that  both  the 
Federal  debt  limitation  and  taxes  could 
go  down,  and  go  down  now.  The  fiscal 
facts  are  that  they  cannot  go  down  now, 
and  will  not  in  the  future  unless  we  in 
the  Congress  are  willing,  and  have  the 
courage  to  reverse  what  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  propensity  to  spend  to  the 
limit  of  our  resoui'ces  and  beyond.  As  I 
said  diu-ing  the  original  consideration  of 
this  legislation  in  the  House,  the  passage 
of  H.R.  12381  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
be  fiscally  responsible.  The  adoption 
of  this  conference  report  is  equally  as 
essential. 

The  balance  of  my  remarks  I  will  di- 
rect to  supplementing  the  comments  of 
the  committee  chairman  In  describing 
the  conference  agreement. 

Tlie  other  body  passed  H.R.  12381  with 
three  amendments  of  substantive  signif- 
icance. 

The  first  of  these  Senate  amendments 
would  have  repealed  the  4-percent  divi- 
dend received  credit  allowed  to  individ- 
uals under  section  34  of  the  Internal 
Pvevenue  Code.  This  amendment  was  de- 
leted in  conference. 

I  would  make  tliis  iudividual  com- 
ment on  the  position  of  the  House  con- 
ferees in  insisting  tliat  the  Senate  con- 
ferees recede  with  respect  to  tlie  Senate 
repeal  of  the  dividend  received  credit. 
The  partial  tax  relief  granted  by  the 
credit  against  the  double  taxation  of 
corporate  business  income  paid  out  in 
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dividends  wds  piovided  by  the  Congress 
a.s  a  matter  of  considered  tax  policy.  It 
should  not  be  taken  away  from  the  more 
than  12  million  shareholders,  about  75 
percent  of  whom  ar^^  in  the  under 
$10  000  per  year  ;::<-' ^me  category.  Fur- 
thermore, this  credit  serves  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  equity  financing  of  economic 
growth  in  America's  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  on  the  need  for  economic 
growth.  Under  our  economic  system  it 
would  be  foolhardy  to  retard  that  growth 
by  repealing  this  credit  and  thereby  re- 
stricting the  capital  formation  neces.sary 
to  permit  that  growth  as  the  adoption 
of  the  Senate  amendment  would  have 
done. 

The  second  of  the  three  substantive 
amendments  to  H.R.  12381  adopted  in 
the  other  body  had  as  its  intended  objec- 
tive the  disallowance  as  trade  or  busi- 
ness expense  deductions  of  certain  ex- 
penses incurred  for  entertainment,  gifts, 
and  club  dues  purposes.  The  amend- 
ment sought,  first,  to  disallow  entertain- 
ment expenses,  except  for  food  or  bev- 
erages, incurred  to  advance  a  trade  or 
business;  second,  to  limit  gift  expense 
deductions  with  respect  to  any  donee  to 
$10  per  year;  and  third,  to  prohibit  de- 
ductions for  dues  in  certain  clubs. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  House-Senate 
conferees  that  the  amendment  presented 
substantial  problems  in  terms  of  equity, 
administration,  and  statutory  construc- 
tion. For  example,  the  amendment  could 
have  had  the  effect  of  disallowing  to  an 
employer  the  deduction  of  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  to  provide  recreational 
facilities  for  the  use  of  his  employees. 
The  amendment  could  have  had  the 
effect  of  interfering  with  company 
sponsored  scholarship  programs.  The 
amendment  would  not  have  prevented 
the  expenditure  of  sums  of  any  amount 
for  the  prohibited  purposes  if  such  ex- 
penses could  be  claimed  as  an  advertis- 
ing expense.  The  amendment  could 
have  resulted  in  a  liberalization  rather 
than  a  tightening  of  the  law. 

Mr  Speaker,  people  who  are  unfamil- 
iar with  our  Federal  tax  structure  have 
referred  to  the  tax  treatment  accorded 
the  deductions,  which  the  second  Senate 
amendment  purports  to  deal  with  as  a 
tax  loophole.  The  admitted  problems 
that  exist  in  this  area  are  not  attribut- 
able to  any  statutory  deficiency  but  are 
instead  attributable  to  the  diflBculty  of 
tax  administration  presented  by  the  need 
for  auditing  literally  millions  of  return.s. 
Thus  we  are  not  dealing  with  statutory 
tax  loopholes  but  instead  we  are  con- 
cerned with  tax  abuses  that  are  cor- 
rectable through  improved  tax  adminis- 
tration. 

I  On  this  second  substantive  Senate 
amendment  the  House  conferees  receded 
with  an  amendment.  The  amendment 
provides  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
this  subject.  The  joint  committee  will 
inquire  into  the  operation  and  effect  of 
present  law,  regulations,  and  practices 
relating  to  the  deduction  of  expenses  such 
as  were  included  within  the  scope  of  the 
oiiyinal  Senate  amendment.  The  joint 
committee  will  be  required  to  report  to 


the  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  87th  Congress  the  results  of  its 
investigation  and  study  along  with  any 
recommendations  it  may  have  for  any 
changes  in  the  law  and  administrative 
practices  which  in  its  judgment  are  nec- 
essary or  appropriate.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  approved  by  the  conferees 
provides  for  a  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  results  of  the 
recently  adopted  enforcement  program 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  designed 
to  improve  the  administration  of  our 
Federal  tax  laws  in  this  area.  This  re- 
port by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  to  be  made  to  the  Congress  as  soon 
as  practicable  during  the  87th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  tax  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  our  citizens  and 
proper  and  effective  tax  administration 
has  existed  since  the  beginning  of  or- 
ganized society  and  the  imposition  of 
taxes  by  the  sovereign.  In  the  United 
States  it  can  be  properly  said  that  most 
of  our  citizens  honestly  report  their 
taxes  and  the  persons  responsible  for 
tax  administration  and  enforcement  dili- 
gently endeavor  to  assure  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  full  tax  liability  by  everyone. 
The  present  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  the  Honorable  Dana  Latham, 
in  April  of  this  year,  issued  a  Technical 
Information  Release  No.  221,  designed 
to  secure  additional  information  from 
corporations,  partnerships,  and  proprie- 
torships at  the  time  they  file  their  busi- 
ness income  returns  for  taxable  years 
begiruiing  after  December  31,  1959.  To 
a-  large  extent  this  additional  informa- 
tion is  directed  to  improved  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  our  tax  laws  in 
the  area  we  are  discussing  in  connection 
with  this  Senate  amendment. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  the  steps 
taken  by  the  responsible  officials  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  assure  im- 
proved tax  compliance  and  administra- 
tion along  with  the  studies  to  be  made 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  be  beneficial  to  the  Congress 
in  determining  an  appropriate  course  of 
action  to  correct  any  abuses  that  may 
exist  in  this  difficult  area. 

The  third  substantive  Senate  amend- 
ment pertained  to  the  depletion  rate  for 
certain  clays  and  to  the  treatment  proc- 
esses considered  as  mining  for  comput- 
ing percentage  depletion  in  the  case  of 
minerals  and  ores.  On  this  amendment 
the  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  Senate  amendment  and  agreed  to 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
in  the  budget  message  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  year  ago  last  January  the 
President  of  the  United  States  proposed 
legislative  changes  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  preclude  excessive  depletion 
allowance  deductions.  Subsequently  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  specific  legislative  pro- 
posal which  in  effect  departed  from  the 
existing  law  concept  of  allowing  the 
commercially  marketable  product  as  the 
cut-off  point  for  depletion  and  substi- 
tuted therefor  a  statutory  enumeration 
of  the  mining  processes  that  would  be 
allowed  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
percentage  depletion. 


In  March  1959  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  conducted  public  hearings  on 
this  proposal.  During  the  course  of 
these  hearings  numerous  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  suggesting 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  amendment  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  H.R.  12381  embodied  the 
provisions  of  the  original  Treasury  rec- 
ommendation on  minerals  and  ores.  It 
is  essentially  this  Treasury  recommended 
amendment  with  modifications  approved 
by  the  Senate-House  conferees  that  is 
before  us  at  this  time. 

I  will  deliberately  refrain  from  com- 
menting on  the  meaning  of  individual 
provisions  of  this  depletion  amendment. 
The  hearings  held  by  the  committee  last 
year  pointed  up  to  the  many  uncertain- 
ties present  in  this  area  and  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  Those  hearings  clear- 
ly demoristrated  the  need  for  careful 
study  of  the  proposal  in  executive  session. 
In  the  absence  of  such  executive  consid- 
eration I  frankly  do  not  know  how  these 
provisions  will  affect  an  individual  pro- 
ducer of  a  particular  mineral,  and  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  absence  of  definitive 
knowledge  is  general.  I  believe  it  is 
true  of  everyone  concerned. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  rec- 
ognized problems  in  this  area  and  was 
proceeding  to  direct  its  attention  to  the 
correction  of  these  problems  when  the 
Supreme  Court  granted  certiorari  in 
cases  involving  the  question  of  the  cut- 
off point  for  depletion  purposes.  Be- 
cause of  the  pendency  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  the  matter,  the  com- 
mittee deferred  further  legislative  ac- 
tion. Those  cases  have  been  argued  be- 
fore the  Court.  A  decision  is  expected 
at  any  time.  If  the  Government  prevails 
in  its  position  taken  during  the  argu- 
ment of  these  ca^es,  this  conference 
amendment  instead  of  representing  a 
tightening  of  the  depletion  privileges  of 
the  law  may  well  represent  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  law  We  are  legislating  in  a 
legal  No  Man's  Land.  We  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  cutting  back  or  liberaliz- 
ing existing  law  until  the  Supreme  Court 
speaks.  I  for  one  prefer  to  know  what 
I  am  doing  before  I  legislate,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  bil'  iS  being 
considered  and  the  legislative  matter  in- 
volved in  those  circumstances  deny  us 
that  opportunity. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  effective 
date  for  the  proposed  changes  in  the  de- 
pletion amendment  approved  by  the 
other  body  and  modified  in  conference 
is  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1960  Thus, 
this  amendment  does  nothing  that  the 
Congress  could  not  have  done  after  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  and  in  the  light 
of  all  the  facts  and  information  avail- 
able. 

I  have  cited  the  uncertainty  that 
exists  in  connection  with  this  amend- 
ment because  in  my  judgment  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  membership  of  the  House 
recognize  what  we  are  doing  on  this  de- 
pletion amendment.  We  have  been  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  views  of  expert  and  knowledge- 
able individuals  on  this  very  technical 
subject  of  depletion.  We  must  stand 
ready  next  January  to  approve  prompt- 
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ly  any  corrective  legislation  that  may 
prove  necessary  as  a  consequence  of  the 
hasty  action  we  are  forced  to  take  at  this 
time  on  this  important  subject  of  deple- 
tion. Involved  m  this  question  is  more 
than  just  a  determination  of  what  is  a 
fair  and  equitable  depletion  allowance 
on  a  particular  mineral.  There  are  also 
involved  probleins  concerned  with  na- 
tional security  and  the  proper  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  We  can 
all  hope  that  what  we  are  doing  is  cor- 
rect and  equitable,  but  we  must  stand 
ready  to  correct  any  shortcomings  that 
may  develop  in  the  light  of  more  thor- 
ough examination  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  legislation 
contains  an  essential  temporary  increase 
in  the  statutory  debt  limit  and  contains 
an  essential  extension  for  1  year  of  the 
tax  rates  to  which  I  have  previously 
alluded.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  support  this  conference  agree- 
ment so  that  it  may  become  law  by  June 
30,  1960. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Treasury  Department  requested  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  gross  income  from  min- 
ing for  percentage  depletion  purposes, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  held 
lengthy  hearings — in  March  of  1959. 
During  the  course  of  those  hearings,  it 
became  quite  obvious  that  the  proposed 
legislation  submitted  by  the  Treasury 
EXepartment  was  defective  in  many  vital 
respects.  Even  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment witnesses  conceded  that  their  pro- 
p>osed  language  needed  revision  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  stated  objectives. 

During  the  course  of  our  consideration 
of  this  proposal,  we  were  very  much  im- 
pres.sed  with  the  complexities  involved 
in  this  area  and  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  legislating  in  this  field  without  doing 
unnecessary  and  unintended  harm  to  the 
mining  industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  witnesses  appearing  before  our 
committee  pointed  out  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  was  still  contesting  cases 
involving  the  definition  of  gross  income 
from  mining,  and  it  is  apparent  that  as 
of  today,  the  courts  have  not  finally 
decided  the  proper  interpretation  of 
these  provisions. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
stated  that  further  consideration  of  this 
legislation  would  be  postponed  until  after 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  U.S. 
against  Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 
This  case,  which  may  be  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  this  afternoon,  involves 
the  proper  Interpretation  of  the  statute 
which  is  amended  by  H  R.  12381.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  decision  of  the 
Court  will  prove  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's fears  to  be  groundless. 

I  wish  to  point  out.  also,  that  even  if 
the  Supreme  Court's  forthcoming  de- 
cision in  the  Cannelton  case  fails  to 
eliminate  the  Treasury  E>epartment's 
fears  of  heavT  revenue  losses,  the 
amendment    before   us   today   will   not 


correct  the  problems  involved  for  years 
prior  to  1961.  Obviously,  then,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  decided 
upon  the  proper  procedure — to  wait  un- 
til the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Cannelton.  and  then  write  proper  legis- 
lation if  legislation  is  still  needed.  We 
would  have  had  a  fuU  opportunity  to  do 
this,  effective  for  the  year  1961 — the 
same  effective  date  as  this  amendment 
before  us  today. 

During  consideration  of  this  problem 
by  the  conferees,  some  of  the  more  glar- 
ing deficiencies  in  the  Gore  amendment 
were  corrected.  However,  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  legislation  in  such  a  complex 
field  cannot  properly  be  written  in  the 
rush  of  last-minute  legislation,  and 
without  giving  the  public  a  proper  op- 
portunity to  suggest  necessary  correc- 
tions. 

I  very  strongly  criticize  the  procedure 
by  which  this  amendment  was  adopted 
and  I  urge  that  we  refrain  from  deal- 
ing with  such  important  matters  under 
such  circumstances. 

If,  as  the  TreasuiT  Department  sug- 
gested, the  law  actually  needed  revision 
with  respect  to  certain  minerals,  then 
at  least  the  amendment  should  have 
been  confined  to  those  areas.  Instead, 
in  this  amendment,  we  are  making  sub- 
stantive and  possibly  serious  changes 
affecting  all  minerals  without  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  pos- 
sible effect  and  range  of  those  changes. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  this  legislation  is  being 
enacted  without  proper  consideration, 
and  that  we  be  prepared  to  make  neces- 
sary legislative  corrections  in  the  future 
if  the  industry  can  show  us  that  they 
have  been  rendered  unintentional  harm 
through  this  method  of  legislating  in 
the  dark. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  B.VKER). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
original  Treasury  pror>osal  which  the 
Senate  adopted  and  which  we  had  be- 
fore our  committee  last  year,  the 
Treasury  stated  that  they  would  apply 
this  kind  of  yardstick:  Take  the  end 
product,  remove  from  that  the  manufac- 
turing cost,  and  apply  the  cutoff  point 
to  the  residue.  That  was  the  formula. 
Under  this  amendment  which  we  agreed 
to  in  conference,  will  the  Treasury  be 
permitted,  as  question  No.  1,  to  use  that 
formula? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  B.^ker]  was  a  member 
of  the  conference  group,  and  I  am  sure 
he  recognizes  there  is  nothing  in  the 
language  that  says  to  the  Treasury  the 
manner  in  which  this  valuation  will  be 
determined.     Tliat  is  not  settled. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  did  not  come  up  in 
conference? 

Mr.  MILLS.     No.  sir. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  managers? 

Mr.  MILLS.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  this  legislation 
is  very  important.  If  the  Treasury 
should  apply  this  formula  under  the 
language  we  have,  is  it  not  your  intei'- 
pretatlon  that  that  would  not  be  an  ex- 
clusive method,   that  it  would  only  be 


one  method  of  arriving  at  the  gross  in- 
come from  mining. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  BAKEK.  May  I  say  particularly 
to  the  brick  and  clay  people  who  seem 
unhappy  about  the  report  that  they 
should  explore  this  method,  because 
when  you  take  out  the  actual  manu- 
facturing cost,  then  they  have  left  to 
apply  the  cutoff  p>oint  to  everything  but 
the  manufacturing  costs  of  the  finished 
product.  That  is  all  they  have  any  right 
to  expect.  It  might  be  more  than  they 
will  get  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Shipley]. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  E>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  basic  industries  of  our  Nation,  and 
of  my  home  State  of  Illinois,  is  petro- 
leum. As  such  the  health  of  this  indus- 
try is  a  matter  of  utmost  concern,  not 
only  to  oil  producing  States  but  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  Illinois,  where  I  have  closely  fol- 
lowed the  conditions  of  the  industry,  I 
find  deterioration  of  the  crude  price 
structure,  decreased  development  activ- 
ity, economic  uncertainty,  and  generally 
depressed  conditions  throughout  the  oil 
segment  of  the  economy. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  entire  tri- 
state  area  which  includes  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The 
prevalence  of  these  same  conditions  in 
neighboring  States  is  naturally  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  concern  to  me  for  the  entire 
region  in  one  contiguous  oil  producing 
unit,  and  conditions  existing  in  any  one 
State  are  necessarily  reflected  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  other  two. 

These  circumstances  are  to  be  de- 
plored whether  they  relate  to  i>etroleum 
or  any  other  essential  industry. 

These  conditions  are  the  result  of  a 
complex  of  factors.  They  have  expressed 
themselves  particularly  in  production 
per  well  per  day,  in  the  price  the  opera- 
tor receives  for  his  ciTide  oil  production, 
and  in  the  spread  between  op>erating 
costs  and  the  iJer  barrel  prtce:  a  differen- 
tial that  has  now  reached  the  vanish- 
ing point. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  certain  fun- 
damental elements  of  this  constantly 
worsening  situation.  First,  imports  in 
the  1946-50  period  averaged  564.000  bar- 
rels daily,  or  the  equivalent  of  9.9  percent 
of  domestic  demand  Through  the  first 
6  months  of  1960  imports  reached  a  daily 
level  of  1,790.000  barrels  daily,  or  18.3 
percent  of  domestic  demand. 

In  this  tristate  area,  of  which  Illinois 
is  a  part,  the  ci-ude  oil  price  declined 
from  a  $3  15-per-barrel  level  in  October 
of  1957  to  a  present  $2  85  per  barrel. 
The  last  cut.  only  recently  made,  was  for 
15  cents  per  barrel. 

For  the  industry  as  a  whole,  explora- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  down  13  per- 
cent   as    compared    with    1959,    active 
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rotary  rigs  have  decline.l  15  percent  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  and  well  comple- 
tions are  off  14  percent.  Also,  crude  pro- 
duction, product  prices,  and  oil  industry 
employment  are  similarly  down  as  com- 
pared with  1959. 

Durins  the  same  period  costs  of  explo- 
ration, development  drilling,  producing, 
pipe,  steel,  and  other  material  require- 
ments have  steadily  increased. 

To  illustrate  specifically,  the  price  of 
crude  oil.  nationally,  has  dropped  to  near 
the  1953  level  while  the  price  of  finished 
steel  has  gone  up  37  percent  since  1953. 
wEipes  have  increased  30  percent,  oilfield 
machinery  has  risen  26  percent,  and  oil 
well  casing  costs  have  jumped  41  F>eicent. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  facts.  As 
such  they  represent  conditions  that  can- 
not be  ignored. 

The  end  result  is  that  the  oil  producer 
is  facing  a  three-way  squeeze  between 
the  price  he  receives  for  his  crude  oil. 

1  rising  costs,  and  imports  that  are  ap- 
propriating his  market.  In  effect,  the 
operator  is  selling  his  stock  in  trade — 
crude  oil — at  less  than  replacement  cost. 
Th'-  ..s  one  sure  way  to  go  out  of  basiness. 
L-rid  ine  a  shoestore  owner  faced  with 
no  alternative  but  to  sell  his  stock  below 
cost  of  replacement.  Just  how  long  will 
be  remain  in  business?  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

I  In  the  case  of  the  oil  producer,  his 
stock  in  trade  is  oil  in  the  ground.  This 
investment,  resulting  from  successful  ex- 
ploration undertaken  in  prior  years,  rep- 
re.sents  dormant  capital  until  the  oil  is 
produced.  Only  by  increasing  his  capital 
recovery  per  day  can  the  operator  regain 
his  investment  and  provide  the  economic 
strength  required  for  future  exploration 
and  development. 

In  the  tristate  area,  as  in  other  oil- 
producing  regions,  there  are  bright  pros- 

,  pects  for  development  of  new  reserves. 
Also,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  developing 
secondary  recovery  operation-s  in  older 
fields  that  give  every  evidence  of  provid- 
ing a  'second  crop'  of  crude  oil.  These 
undertakings  certainly  cannot  be  forth- 
coming in  the  light  of  present  conditions. 
While  there  are  a  number  of  factors 
which  have  contributed  to  the  present 
deteriorated  conditions  in  the  oil  indus- 
try, two  are  basic,  these  are  crude  oil  price 
and  imports  of  foreign  oil. 

A  firm  and  realistic  crude  price  is 
vital,  reductions  solve  nothing.  Instead, 
they  only  serve  to  aggravate  already  crit- 
ical economic  conditions  in  the  industry. 
While  internal  conditions  have  had  their 
detrimental  influences  the  ever-increas- 
ing flood  of  foreign  oil  has  exerted  a  dis- 
astrous impact. 

i        The  mandatory  import  program  in.sti- 

I  tuted  a  little  better  than  a  year  ago  was 
de.signed  to  "insure  a  stable,  healthy  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  capable  of 

I  exploring  for  and  developing  new  hemi- 
spheric reserves  to  replace  those  being 
depleted." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  to  you  the  fact 
that  this  objective  of  the  mandatory  oil 
import  program  has  not  been  achieved 
nor  is  there  prospect  that  it  will  be  met 
at  the  present  import  level. 

Actually,  the  controls  placed  on  im- 
ports did  not  decrease  the  rate  at  which 
they  were  coming  into  the  United  States 


to  compete  with  domestic  production,  but 
instead  only  stabilized  a  rate  that  was 
already  excessive.  We  have  here  a  prob- 
lem that  must  be  solved.  And  the  one 
way  this  can  be  done  is  to  substantially 
reduce  the  import  level. 

I  propose  that  a  new  look  be  given  to 
the  mandatory  import  program  to  see 
just  how  it  has  operated  in  the  past  year. 
Prom  all  tabulations,  from  all  statistics, 
from  firsthand  information  from  the 
oil-producing  areas  there  can  be  but 
one  conclusion;  imports  remain  at  an 
excessive  level 

The  time  to  take  these  matters  under 
consideration  is  right  now.  Delay  will 
only  advance  what  has  been  termed 
"demoralized"  conditions  existing  in  the 
district  which  I  represent,  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  through  the  tristate  area, 
and  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  these  times  of  international  tension 
and  uncertainty  there  is  little  excuse  to 
permit  essential  and  basic  industry  to 
become  economically  prostrate.  No  in- 
dustry can  be  expected  to  operate  below 
capacity  but  with  a  surplus  of  produc- 
tion, and  in  the  face  of  rising  costs,  and 
in  competition  with  a  flood  of  imports 
without  disastrous  results. 

I  submit  that  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security  this  matter  of  imports  of 
foreign  oil  which  bears  a  direct  influence 
not  only  on  the  daily  volume  of  crude 
produced  by  domestic  operators  but  upon 
the  price  received  for  their  production  be 
thoughtfully  and  promptly  reviewed  to 
the  end  that  the  process  of  gradual  de- 
terioration of  the  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dusti-y  be  halted. 

Current  comparisons.  195^-60  tristate  area 
oil  activities 
We.'.s  diilled: 

1959 .".  2.  208 

1960 1.  999 

Decrease    (12  percent) 209 

Rot.iry  rigs  active: 

1959 63 

1960 53 

Decrease   (16  percent) 10 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  this  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  want  to  ask  about 
clause  5.  I  have  a  number  of  clay  man- 
ufacturers in  my  district.  First  they 
say  it  Is  very  difficult  to  put  a  price  on 
raw  clay.  Second,  they  have  some  fear 
about  lo.^ing  their  factory.  They  built 
a  big  factory  to  deal  with  a  special  kind 
of  clay.  There  is  only  a  certain  kind  of 
clay  to  be  used  in  this  sewer  pipe.  When 
that  is  exhausted  they  have  to  remove 
their  plant. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  treating  them 
rather  unfairly,  because  they  do  not  get 
the  benefit  of  where  the  longtime  loss 
occuis. 


Mr  MILLS.  As  I  understand,  those 
losses  are  deductible. 

Mr.  DENTON.  You  mean  if  they  lose 
their  business  they  would  have  a  deduc- 
tion? 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  have.  If  they  lose 
on  the  sale  of  their  factory  in  the  process 
of  moving. 

Mr.  DENTON  They  tell  me  that  they 
could  take  off  only  a  limited  percentage. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  has  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  this  question  that  we 
are  considering  here  of  the  cutoff  point. 

Mr.  DENTON.  That  Is  a  longtime 
loss.  They  f:ald  it  did  not  begin  to  com- 
pensate for  their  loss. 

Mr  MILLS  That  is  an  ordinary  loss 
under  section  1231. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  understand  there  are 
only  two  or  three  places  where  they 
make  this  kind  of  sewer  pipe. 

Mr.  MILLS  But  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  something  that  is  not  in 
this  conference  report.  You  are  talking 
about  a  loss  that  a  business  will  incur 
somewhere  along  the  line  Under  sec- 
tion 1231  the  losses  you  are  talking 
about  are  ordinary  losses. 

Mr.  DENTON.  They  figure  their  loss 
will  come  from  the  fact  that  the  clay  is 
exhausted. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  say  this  in  order 
to  clarify  the  matter.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  what  this  proposition  does  cut  back 
with  re.spect  to  the  point  of  depletion 
in  the  area  of  clay  used  for  .sewer  pipe, 
used  for  brick,  used  for  pots,  and  so 
forth.  The  reason  for  the  legislation 
being  necessary  is  the  fact  that  the 
courts  have  Interpreted  Congress  intent 
to  give  depletion  on  the  finished  product 
after  manufacturing  processes  have  been 
used.  This  does  not  include  all  of  those 
manufacturing  processes.  It  takes  them 
back  toward  the  original  value  of  the 
clay  as  it  comes  from  the  ground  and 
allows  certain  processes.  It  is  in  be- 
tween. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  think  it  Is  too  bad 
the  Court  has  not  decided  the  case;  then 
we  would  know  what  to  do. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  put  in  the  Record 
an  explanation  of  the  effect  this  legis- 
lation, if  enacted,  would  have  on  deci- 
sions in  the  Cherokee  Brick  and  Tile  case 
and  the  Dragon  Cement  case. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
now  that  tne  Court  under  this  language 
would  not  reach  the  conclusion  it  did  In 
those  cases;  that  those  cases  would  not 
be  decided  the  way  they  were.  Under 
this  language  they  would  be  reversed. 
The  Treasury's  position  in  those  cases 
would  be  sustained  by  this  language. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  These  cases  will  not 
be  affected  by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  say  this.  I  think 
they  resulted  from  the  misinterpretation 
by  the  courts  of  the  Intention  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  think 
the  law  ever  provided  a  basis  for  the 
decision  reached  by  the  Court  in  some 
of  these  cases. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Then  does  the  com- 
mittee favor  or  not  favor  the  rule  which 
is  most  favorable  to  the  taxpayer? 
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Mr.  MILLS.  The  committee  favors 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  as  Intended 
by  Congress.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  not  made  any  Interpre- 
tation, It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  court 
decisions. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Then  the 
gentleman  is  pointing  out  that  this  is 
merely  prospective  law  for  the  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31  of  this  year. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  is  prospective. 
That  is  the  reason  I  said  the  Court  under 
this  language  could  not  reach  those  de- 
cisions in  the  future. 

Mr.  MOELI£R.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  min- 
erals depletion  allowance  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of 
1960.  This  amendment  will  adversely 
affect  the  clay  products  industry'  in  my 
district,  as  well  as  other  areas  in  the 
great  State  of  Ohio,  which  is  the  largest 
clay  products  producing  State  in  the 
United  States.  This  industry  Is  already 
operating  at  a  reduced  rate  and  will  be 
curtailed  even  more  as  the  result  of  this 
amendment.  Most  of  the  clay  products 
producers  in  Ohio  are  small  business- 
men— the  largest  clay  pipe  producer  In 
Ohio  has  sales  of  only  $12  million  per 
year. 

As  we  all  know,  our  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  held  extended  hearings  on 
this  proposal  and  it  was  concluded  that 
no  legislation  involving  depletion  mat- 
ters would  be  considered  this  session  of 
the  Congre&s.  Every  Member  of  this 
House  knows  that  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, tax  legislation  is  initiated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  after  appro- 
priate hearings  and  study  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  For  the  Senate 
to  inaugurate  tax  legislation  is  an  im- 
proper seizxu-e  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Reports  of  the  amount  of  tax  loss  to 
the  Treasury,  if  this  amendment  were 
not  enacted,  are  grossly  exaggerated. 
To  begin  with,  a  clay  producer  is  limited 
in  the  amount  of  depletion  he  can  take 
under  the  law.  Also  no  depletion  allow- 
ance can  be  taken  unless  the  clay  pro- 
ducer shows  a  profit  and  then  it  is  only 
50  percent  of  the  net  income.  If  the 
Congress  feels  that  the  depletion  rate 
has  been  excessive,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  reduce  it  during  the  hearings 
held  prior  to  this  session  of  the  Con.gress. 
To  undertake  a  remedy  by  this  means  is 
without  due  process  and  a  complete  dis- 
regard of  our  legislative  process. 

I  realize  we  are  in  the  last  days  of  this 
Congress  and  the  adjournment  rush  is 
on.  However,  this  Is  no  license  to  vote 
on  legislation  without  proper  delibera- 
tion. The  damage  to  this  industry  has 
been  done  and  our  only  recoiu-se  Is  to 
consider  remedial  legislation  during  the 
87th  Congress.  I  plan  to  join  with  my 
colleague,  Frank  T.  Bow,  In  sponsoring  a 
bill  to  remedy  the  injustice  that  has  been 
done. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPR  (  ■  P  ] ,  I A  ri  O  N  B I LL 
1961 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  consider  the  bill 
tH.R.  12232)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

1.  Page  1,  Une  6,  insert: 

"SENATE 

"Salaries  Of  Senators,  mileage  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  of  Senators,  ex- 
pense allowance  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  the  Senate,  and  salary 
and  expense  alloxoance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent." 

2.  Page  1.  after  line  6,  insert: 

•'COMPENSATION   OF  SENATORS 

For  compensation  or  Senators,  $2,433,370. 

3.  Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insen.: 

"  MILEAGE    OF     PRESIDENT    OF    THE    SENATE    AND 
OF    SENATORS 

"For  mileage  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Of  Senators.  $58,370." 

4.  Page  1.  after  line  6,  insert: 

"EXPENSE       ALLOWANCE       OF       MAJORITY       AND 
MINORITY    LEADERS 

"For  expense  allowance  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
$2,000  each;  in  all.  $4,000." 

5.  Page  1.  after  line  6,  insert: 

"COMPENSATION     OF     THE     VICE     PRESIDENT     OF 
THE    VNITED   STATES 

"For  the  compensation  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  $37,775." 

6.  Page  1,  after  line  6.  insert: 

"EXPENSE    ALLOWANCE    OF    THE    VICE    PRESIDENT 

"For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. $10,000." 

7.  Page  1.  after  line  6,  insert : 

"SALARIES,   OFFICERS    AND    EMPLOYEES 

"For  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
clerlis  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law,  including  agency  contributions  as 
authorized,  which  shall  l>e  paid  from  this 
appropriation  without  regard  to  the  below 
limitations,  as  follows:". 

8.  Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  him  In  basic  multiples  of  $5  per  month, 
$112,140." 

9.  Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"CHAPLAIN 

"Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  $8,196:  Provided, 
That  effective  July  1,  1960,  th*  gross  com- 
pensation of  the  chaplain  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  $8,195  per  annum." 

10.  Page  1.  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"OFFICE    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

"For  office  of  the  Secretary,  $646,805  " 

11.  Page  1.  after  line  6.  insert: 

"COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

"For  professional  and  clerical  assistance 
to  standing  committees,  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee  on   Small    Business.    $2,372,960." 

12.  Page  1.  after  line  6,  insert: 

"CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES" 

13.  Page  1.  after  line  6.  insert: 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 


be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$44,020." 

14.  Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"Por  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation 
to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee. $44,020." 

15.  Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert; 

"ADMINISTRATm:    AND    CLERICAL    ASSISTANTS    TO 
SENATORS 

"For  administrative  and  clerloAl  assistants 
and  messenger  sersice  for  Senators,  $11,078.- 
850." 

16.  Page  1 .  after  line  6,  Insert : 

"OFFICE  OF  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  AND  DOORKEEPER 

"For  office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper. $2,309,660:  Provided,  Tliat  effective 
July  1.  1960.  the  basic  compensation  of  the 
superintendent  of  malls.  Senate  post  office, 
shall  be  $3,540  per  annum." 

17.  Page  1,  after  line  6.  insert: 

"offices  of  THE  SECRETARIES  FOR  THE  MAJORITY 
AND    THE    MINORITY 

"For  the  offices  of  the  secretary  for  the 
majority  and  the  secretary  for  the  minority. 
$115,575:  Provided,  That  eflective  July  1. 
1960,  the  respective  secretaries  may  fix  the 
basic  compensation  of  the  chief  telephone 
pages  for  the  majority  and  minority  at  not 
to  exceed  $3,780  per  annum  each;  may  fix  the 
basic  comjjensation  of  one  telephone  page 
for  the  majority  and  minority  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,880  per  annum  each;  and  may  fix 
the  basic  compensation  of  one  telephone 
page  for  the  majority  and  minority  at  not 
to  exceed  $2,520  p>er  annum  each." 

18.  Page  1.  after  line  6,  insert: 

"OFFICES      OF     THE      MAJORITY      AND      MINORITY 
WHIPS 

"For  two  clerical  assistants,  one  for  the 
Majority  Whip  and  one  for  the  Minority 
Whip,  at  not  to  exceed  $5,580  basic  per  an- 
num each.  $22,050." 

19.  Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"OFFICIAL    REPORTERS    OF    DEBATES 

"For  office  of  tlie  Official  Reporters  of  De- 
bates. $208,500:  Provided,  That  effective 
July  1.  1960.  the  official  reporters  of  debates 
heretofore  or  hereafter  appointed  by  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  shall  be  employees  of 
the  Senate  and  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
gross  rate  of  $17,050  i>er  annum  each:  Pro- 
tided  further,  Tha.t  the  said  ofUcial  reporters 
are  authorized  to  appoint  such  reporters, 
transcribers,  and  other  employees  as  may  be 
necessary-  and  fix  their  compensation  in  basic 
multiples  of  $60  per  annum." 

20.  Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"OmCE    OF    THE    LEGISLATIVE    COUNSEL    OF    THE 

SENATE 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  tlie  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate, 
$216,950." 

21.  Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"CONTINGENT    EXPENSES     OF    THE     SENATE" 

22.  Page  1.  after  line  6.  insert: 

"LEGISLATIVE    REORGANIZATION 

"For  salaries  and  expenses,  legislative  re- 
organization. $117,160." 

23.  Page  1.  after  Une  6.  insert : 

"SENATE    POLICY    COMMITTEES 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Conamittee.  $124,685  for  each  such  commit- 
tee: in  all,  $249,370." 

24.  Page  1.  after  line  6.  insert : 

"JOINT    ECONOMIC    COMMITTEE 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  $156,950." 

25.  Page  1,  after  line  6.  insert: 

"JOnfT    COMMITTEB    ON    ATOMIC     ENERGY 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  $280,145." 
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25    Pai^e    1.  ai'.er  lii.e  6. 


nsert : 


"JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    PRINTING 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  $106,515;  for  ex- 
penses of  compiling,  preparing,  and  indexing 
the  Congressional  Directory.  $1,600;  in  all, 
$108. 115." 

27,  Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert; 

"VICE     PRESIDENT  S     AITTOMOBILE 

"For  purchase,  exchange,  driving,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  an  automobile  for 
the  Vice  President,  $8,245  " 

28.  Page  1.  after  line  6,  Insert; 

"AtrTOMOBn.K    FOR    TJ!E    PRESIDENT    PRO    TEMPORE 

"For  purchase,  exchange,  driving,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  an  automobile  for 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
$11,000." 

29.  Page  1,  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"AUTOMOBILES     FOR     MAJORITT     AND     MrNORTTT 
LEADERS 

"For  purchase,  exchange,  driving,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  two  automobiles,  one 
for  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and 
one  for  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
$16,490  " 

30,  Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"rURNITURE 

"For  services  and  materials  in  cleaning  and 
repairing  furniture,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture.  $31,190;  Proiided,  That  the  furni- 
ture purchased  is  not  available  from  other 
agencies  of  the  Government." 

31    Page  1,  aXter  line  6,  insert: 

"INQUIRIES     AND     INVESTIGATIONS 

"For  expenses  of  Inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law 
601.  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  including  $380,- 
000  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
be  available  also  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  Senate  Resolution  Numbered  193,  agreed 
to  October  14,  1943.  $3,568,355," 

32.  Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert; 

"FOLDING  DOCXTMENTS 

"For  the  rauployment  of  personnel  for 
folding  speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross 
rate  of  not  exceeding  $177  per  hour  per 
person.  $31,900." 

33    Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"senate  restattuants 
"For  repairs,  improvements,  equipment, 
and  supplies  for  Senate  kitchens  and  res- 
taurants, Capitol  Building  and  Senate  Office 
Buildings,  Including  personal  and  other 
services,  to  be  expended  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. United  States  Senate.  $85,000," 

34.  Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"MAIL  transportation 

"For  maintaining,  exchanging,  and  equip- 
ping motor  vehicles  for  carrying  the  mails 
and  for  official  use  of  the  offices  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $16,580." 

35.  Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"miscellaneocs  items 
"For     miscellaneous     items,     exclusive     of 
labor.    $1,974,105." 

36.  Page  1.  after  line  6,  Insert; 

"POSTAGE  STAMPS 

"For  postage  stamps  for  the -Offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority, 
$140:  and  for  airmail  and  special -delivery 
stamps  for  Office  of  the  Secretary.  $160; 
Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  $125,  Sen- 
ators and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as 
authorized  by  law,  $65,550,  and  the  maxi- 
mum allowance  per  capita  of  $450  is  In- 
creased to  $550  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  and 
thereafter;    In  all,  $55,975." 


37    Page  1,  after  line  6.  inaert: 

"STATIONERY    (BrVOLVING  rTTND) 

"For  stationery  for  Senators  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  $181,800;  and  for 
stationery  for  committees  and  officers  of  the 
Senate,  $13,200;  In  all.  $195,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended  " 

38.  Page  1.  after  line  6.  Insert; 

"COMMT7inCATIONS 

"For  an  amount  for  communications 
which  may  be  expended  Interchangeably  for 
payment,  in  accordance  with  such  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, of  charges  on  official  telegrams  and 
long-distance  telephone  calls  made  by  or 
on  behalf  of  Senators  or  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  such  telephone  calls  to  be  In 
addition  to  those  authorized  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1947  (60  Stat,  392;  2  U  S,C,  46c, 
46d.  46e).  as  amended,  and  the  First  Defi- 
ciency Appropriation  Act,  1949  (63  Stat.  77; 
2  use,  46d-l).  $15,150," 

39,  Page  1.  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS  ' 

40,  Page  1.  after  line  6,  insert: 

"The  ninth  paragraph  under  the  heading 
'Administrative  Provisions'  In  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Senate  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1957  (2  U.S.C. 
127)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'two'  where 
It  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'four.'  " 

41,  Page  1,  after  line  6.  insert: 

"No  part  of  any  appropriation  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  avail- 
able hereafter  for  the  payment  to  any  per- 
son, at  the  time  of  the  service  upon  him 
of  a  subpcna  requiring  his  attendance  at 
any  inquiry  or  hearing  conducted  by  any 
committee  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  Senate 
or  any  subcommittee  of  any  such  commit- 
tee, of  any  witness  fee  or  any  sum  of  money 
as  an  advance  paj-ment  of  any  travel  or 
subsistence  expense  which  may  be  incurred 
by  such  person  in  responding  to  that  sub- 
pena" 

42.  Page  11.  after  line  14.  insert; 

"joint     COMMITTEE     ON     REDUCTION     OF     NON- 
ESSENTIAL     FEDERAL      EXPENDITURES 

"For  an  amount  to  enable  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  to  carry  out  the  duties  Im- 
posed upon  It  by  section  601  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1941  (55  Stat.  726),  to  remain  avail- 
able during  the  existence  of  the  committee. 
$24  910.  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate," 

43.  Page  13,  line  6,  strike  out  '  $10,000 " 
and  Insert  "$20,000". 

44    Page  14.  after  line  15,  insert: 

"RESTORATION  OF  OLD  SENATE  CHAMBER  AND 
OLD  SUPREME  COURT  CHAMBER  IK  THE  CAPI- 
TOL 

"To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
afford  to  the  American  people  an  opportunity 
to  observe  In  Its  historic  form,  and  to  main- 
tain as  objects  of  interest  to  the  youth  of 
the  United  States,  the  rooms  In  the  Capitol 
in  which  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  conducted 
their  respective  sessions  in  the  early  decades 
of  our  Nation,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
is  authorised  to  make  such  expenditure  as 
may  be  necessary  to  restore  the  Old  Senate 
Chamber  on  the  principal  floor  of  the  Cap- 
itol and  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Capitol  substantially 
to  the  condition  In  which  these  chambers 
existed  when  last  occupied  In  1859  and  1860, 
respectively,  by  the  Senate  and  the  Court, 
Including  expenditures  for  procurement, 
restoration,  and  repair  of  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings for  these  chambers,  $400,000  to  be 
expended  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 


the  Revised   Statutes,   as   amended,   and   to 
remain   available   until   expended. 

"Said  chambers  aire  hereby  dedicated  as 
permanent  historic  shrines  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and,  when  restored,  shall 
be  exhibited  to  the  public  and  used  for  no 
other  purpose." 

45.  Page  14.  after  line  15.  insert: 

"8UBWAT  TRANSPORTATION,  CAPITOL  AlTD  SBNATZ 
OFFICE    BUIUtlNCS 

"For  maintenance,  repairs,  and  rebuilding 
of  the  subway  transportation  system  con- 
necting the  Senate  Office  Buildings  with  the 
Capitol.  Including  personal  and  other  serv- 
ices.  $6,000." 

46.  Page  14,  after  line  15.  insert: 

"SENATE    OFFICE    BUILDINGS 

"For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  items 
and  supplies,  including  furniture,  furnish- 
ings, and  equipment,  and  for  labor  and  ma- 
terial incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof; 
for  purchase  of  waterproof  wearing  apparel, 
and  for  personal  and  other  services.  Includ- 
ing eight  female  attendants  In  charge  of 
ladies'  retiring  rooms  at  $1,800  each,  for  the 
care  and  operation  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings; uniforms  or  allowances  therefor  as 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  1,  1954. 
as  amended  (5  U  S,C,  2131);  to  be  expended 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol;  in  all.  $2,338,400." 

47.  Page  14,  after  line  15,  Insert: 

"EXTENSION    OF    ADDITIONAL    SENATT:    OFFICE 
BUILDING    srTE" 

48  Page  14,  after  line  15,  insert; 
"For  an  additional  amount  to  enable  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  85-429.  Eit:hty-flfth  Congress,  relating 
to  the  acquisition  of  prroperty  In  square  724 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  Including  neces- 
sary expenses.  $69,500.  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

49.  Page   14,  after  line  15,  Insert: 

"For  an  additional  amount  to  enable  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Commission,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86- 
691.  Eighty-fifth  Congress,  relating  to  the 
acquisition  of  property  In  square  7*25  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  including  necessary 
expenses.  $70,000.  to  remain  available  until 
ex  )cnd»>d" 

50.  Page  17.  lines  11  and  12.  strike  out 
"H  J  Res  352.  Eighty-sixth  Congress  "  and 
Insert  "Public  Law  68-469". 

61     Pas;e  23.   after   line   19.   Insert; 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows;  'Within  the  first  sixty  days  that 
Congress  Is  in  session  In  each  calendar  year, 
the  chairman  of  each  such  committee  shall 
prepare  a  consolidated  report  showing  the 
total  itemized  expenditures  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  of  the  committee  and 
each  subcommittee  thereof,  and  of  each 
member  and  employee  of  such  committee  or 
subcommittee,  and  shall  forward  such  con- 
solidated report  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (If  the  committee  be  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  a  Joint  com- 
mittee whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House)  or  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  (If  the  com- 
mittee be  a  Senate  committee  or  a  Joint  com- 
mittee whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate),' 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  United  States 
group  or  delegation  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference,  the  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group,  the  Mexico-United 
Slates    Interparliamentary    Group,    or    any 
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similar  Interparliamentary  group  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  metnber,  and  each 
employee  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  whom  or  on  whose  behalf  ex- 
penditures are  made  from  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  expenses  of  such  group  or  dele- 
gation, shall  file  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  case  of  Members  or  employees 
of  the  Senate,  or  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  the  case  of  Members  or  employees 
of  the  House,  an  itemized  reix)rt  showing  all 
such  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
each  Member  or  employee  together  with  the 
purposes  of  the  expenditure.  Including  lodg- 
ing, meals,  transportation,  and  other  pur- 
p>ose8.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  begin- 
ning of  each  regular  session  of  Congress,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  shall  prepare  consolidated 
reports  showing  with  respect  to  each  such 
group  or  delegation  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended, the  purposes  of  the  expenditures, 
the  amount  expended  for  each  such  purpose, 
the  names  of  the  Members  or  employees  by 
or  on  behalf  of  whom  the  expenditures  were 
made  and  the  amount  expended  by  or  on 
behalf  of  each  Member  or  employee  for  each 
such  purpose.  The  consolidated  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  consolidated  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion of  the  House  Each  such  consolidated 
report  shall  be  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  within  ten  days  after  receipt  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
of  the  House. 

"(C)  Section  60  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(2  use.  102)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"  'Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  this  section  shall  be  printed  as 
Senate  and  House  documents,  respectively."  '" 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Norkell  moves  that  the  House  concur 
In  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
1  through  42,  Inclusive,  and  45  through  49, 
Inclusive. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  NORRELL  moves  that  the  House  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ntunbered 
43. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  NoRKXLL  moves  that  the  House  dis- 
agree to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 44. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  NORRELL      Mr    Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  NoRRKLL  moves  that  the  House  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 50 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  NORRELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  NoRRELL  moves  that  the  House  concur 
In  Senate  amendment  numbered  61  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  At  the  end  of  said 
amendment,  add  the  following: 

"'No  funds  made  available  in  this  or  any 
other  act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  travel  or  subsistence  for  any  trip  made  by 
any  Senator  or  Representative  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  his  home  State  In 
the  case  of  a  Senator,  or  his  district  in  the 
case  of  a  Representative,  other  than  ( 1 )  trljjs 
which  are  specifically  authorized  by  law  for 
mileage  or  transportation  expense  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  (2)  official  partici- 
pation In  the  funeral  services  of  deceased 
Senators  or  Representatives,  or  (3)  official 
trips  originating  In  the  Senator's  State  or 
Representative's  district  during  f>erlods 
when  Congress  is  not  In  session." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  NORRELL,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of 
someone  on  the  committee  in  regard  to 
several  items  not  related  to  this  amend- 
ment, which  I  understand  is  the  so- 
called  Williams  amendment  which  the 
House  is  accepting  with  an  additional 
amendment  which  strengthens  it  a  great 
deal. 

I  note  that  the  other  body  has  in  this 
bill  increased  the  stamp  allowance  for 
Senators  from  $450  to  $550  a  year.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
bill  carries  any  increase  in  the  stamp  al- 
lowance for  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  NORRELL.     The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  BOW.  I  have  studied  this  bill. 
and  I  note  the  other  body  has  increased 
from  2  to  4  the  number  of  employees  in 
Senators'  oflBces  eligible  for  a  round  trip 
each  year  between  Washington  and 
their  respective  States  at  no  cost  to 
themselves.  Is  there  anything  in  the  bill 
which  will  p>ermit  four  triF>s  by  employ- 
ees in  oflBces  of  House  Members  back  and 
forth  at  taxpayers  expense,  such  as  the 
Senate  proposes? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.    No,  there  is  not. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  inquire  whether  or 
not  there  is  anything  in  this  bill  which 
follows  the  rules  of  the  other  bodj'  per- 
mitting the  hiring  of  boats  or  aircraft 
by  traveling  Senators  and  the  right  to 
pay  rent  for  the  hangars  of  the  aircraft 
and  the  boathouses  of  the  boats  that  are 
used? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  So  we  have  taken  the  so- 
called  Williams  amendment  and  added 
to  it  a  provision  designed  to  prevent  the 
use  of  funds  for  an  excessive  number  of 
trips  back  and  forth  to  their  States. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  We  hope  the  further 
amendment  now  proposed  will  help  in 
correcting  the  situation. 

Mr.   BOW.     I  thank   the   gentleman. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  NORRELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS  1  understaiui  U,e  Wil- 
liams amendment  provides  lor  the  indi- 
vidual account  ine  of  what  is  sp>ent  on 
trips  abroad 

Mr.  KIRWAN,  Yes:  that  is  what  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  get  at. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted  that  will  include  the  continental 
United  Slate.s'' 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes;  it  covers  trips 
abroad  under  sections  « a )  and  ( b ) .  It 
also  covers  trips  m  continental  United 
States  and  abroad  under  section  *ci  rel- 
ative to  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent funds  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is.  an  individual 
accounting  of  all  expenditures  including 
appropriate  funds  as  well  as  counter- 
part funds? 

Mr,  KIRWAN.  Yes;  everything  has 
to  be  accounted  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NORRELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  I  have  two  questions, 
one  following  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa:  Is  the  accounting  sup- 
posed to  be  made  under  this  procedure 
by  the  member  himself,  or  is  it  to  be 
made  by  the  chaimian  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  It  is  made  to  the  chair- 
man and  he  makes  it  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Administration. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  what  1  would 
like  to  know.  I  want  to  know  about  this 
individual  responsibility.  Suppose  a  sit- 
uation were  to  arise  where  the  individ- 
ual member  did  not  give  such  an  ac- 
counting to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  He  would  not  get  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  true,  but  if  the 
chairman  is  going  to  be  responsible  for 
this  accounting  and  he  does  not  get  an 
accounting  from  a  member,  how  can  the 
chairman  give  an  accounting? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  That  bridge  would 
have  to  be  crossed  when  it  is  reached. 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  am  afraid  we  have 
gone  past  that  point,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  from  experience. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  if  the  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  does  not  make  his 
report  to  the  chairman,  it  is  not  in  any 
way  a  reflection  on  the  chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes;  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  is  the  question  I 
raise  at  this  point.  You  provide,  if  it  was 
done  as  a  procedural  matter,  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  file  a  joint 
accounting  for  the  entire  committee. 
Now.  as  I  understand,  you  require  now 
an  individual  accounting  of  a  member, 
but  it  has  got  to  come  to  the  chairman 
to  be  filed  with  the  House  Administration 
Committee. 

Mr  k:k\\"."  N  He  can  only  file  what 
the  min-:M  :     ;  employee  gives  to  him. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Suppose  he  does  not 
give  it.  Is  the  chairman  still  respon- 
sible"' 

Mr  KIRWAN,  The  chairman  does  not 
know  what  the  individual  Congressman 
has  done  unless  it  is  reported  to  him. 
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Mr  TABER.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  how  could  the  chair- 
man be  responsible  unless  he  was  fur- 
nished the  information  '  Thero  is 
nothing  m  here  that  .^ays  he  should  be 
responsible 

Mr,  HARRIS  "n'..iC  :s  what  I  want  to 
make  clear  If  we  are  goint^  to  have  a 
procedure,  which  I  th;nk  we  should  have, 
that  the  right  accnun*;ns  be  made,  why 
do  you  not  have  ■:::>:■  ino.vidual  member 
make  the  accountm-,? 

Mr  KIRWAN.  The  amendment  says, 
in   part: 

Provided.  That  each  member  or  employee 
of  any  such  committee  shall  make  to  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  In  accordance 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  such 
committee — 

And  so  on.  That  is  what  it  says.  The 
member  is  required  to  make  the  report 

of  what  is  used 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  .s  true,  but  I  still 
raise  the  question.  M:  Speaker,  if  the 
individual  member  does  not  make  an 
accotintin^:  to  the  chairman,  how  can  you 
hold  the  cha:;man  responsible  for  it? 
That  :>  th^>  point  I  want  to  make. 

Mr  KIRWAN  We  are  not  saying  that 
this  amendment  holds  the  chairman  re- 
spon.s.D'L  for  it.  The  member  will  make 
his  report  to  the  chairman.  Now,  if  he 
does  not  m:  ke  it.  we  do  not  hold  the 
chairman  : 'sponsible. 

Mr  H  AF^. ':-  What  is  the  procedure 
if  you  G  •  :.  -.  niake  it? 

Mr  K'RWAN  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  any  different  than  it  is  under  present 
law  How  are  you  going  to  make  him  do 
it?  If  he  does  not  make  it,  what  are 
you  soing  to  do  about  it? 

Mr  TABER  There  is  no  penalty  pro- 
vided on  anybody  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  Williams  amendment. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Well.  I  would  like  to 
be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  law  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  It  seems  to  me  the 
chairman  is  fully  protected  here. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  But  I  think  we  are 
dealing  with  the  Congress  in  general. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  As  to  the  conference 
report  that  just  preceded  this  bill,  many 
Members  wanted  to  question  it. 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  do  not  want  to  ques- 
tion it.  All  I  am  doing  is  trying  to  find 
out  from  the  gentleman  and  the  other 
Members  explicitly  what  I,  as  chairman, 
sho'ild  do  about  it. 

M;  KIRWAN.  By  putting  in  the  so- 
called  Williams  amendment,  we  will 
have  done  something  to  try  to  correct 
the  abuses 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  these  abuses  ought  to  be 
corrected,  and  I  am  for  it.  Let  me  ask 
one  other  question.  As  I  understand 
the  question  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow),  no  funds  or 
money  out  of  the  contingency  fund  can 
be  spent  for  transportation  from  the 
member's  district  to  Washington;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Unless  he  is  called 
back  on  committee  business. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  get  at.  If  there  is  a  committee  call. 
for  instance 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes.  We  are  not  de- 
priving arii'one  of  that. 


Mr  HARRIS.  I  thank  l).f'  ffiUle- 
maa  Vf-ry  muca. 

Mr  HOR.AN,  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  the  lan- 
guage is  broader  than  "contingency 
fund."  It  says  "no  funds  in  this  or  any 
other  Act. "  I  think  that  wording  is 
clear.  It  is  presumed  on  any  ofQcial 
trip,  a  member  has  to  get  the  approval 
of  liis  chairman,  and  then  he  is  required 
to  report  back  to  the  chairman.  If  he 
does  not  report  back  to  the  chairman, 
he  is  subject  to  having  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  information 
showing  he  failed  to  file  a  report.  So,  I 
think  the  chairman  is  protected  in  two 
ways:  First,  in  approving  any  travel; 
and,  second,  in  submitting  an  itemized 
report. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  NORRELL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  explain  whether  or 
not  these  same  rules  apply  to  all  com- 
mittees of  the  House  in  the  same  way? 
Mr.  NORRELL.     In  the  same  way.  yes. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Every  com- 
mittee of  the  House  is  covered  by  these 
Twnis:  I'Ules  and  regulations  in  exactly  the 
i^.ne  way? 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Yes.  The  amend- 
ment pending — the  so-called  Williams 
amendment,  as  proposed  to  be  further 
amended — applies  to  all  committees  and 
in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  ask  other  members  of  the 
committee  whether  that  is  true  or  not. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes.  it  is  true;  there 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  are  two  commit- 
tees of  the  Hou.se  that  are  exempt  from 
these  rules  and  regulations,  that  they  are 
handled  in  a  different  way.  As  chairman 
of  a  committee.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  that  is  so  or  not :  and  if  so,  why, 
and  what  is  the  difference? 

Mr  KIRWAN  Which  are  these  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  That  is  not  so.  This 
amendment  applies  to  all  committees, 
and  all  alike. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  saying  that  when  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees travel,  the  money  for  that  pur- 
pose is  handled  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  it  is  for  members  of  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  reporting  of  ex- 
penses will  be  handled  in  the  same  way; 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  not 
exempt  from  this  amendment,  or  treated 
any  differently  under  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  sorry.  I 
did  not  understand  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
not  treated  any  differently  than  any 
other  committee. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  And  every 
member  of  every  committee  comes  under 
the  same  rules  and  their  money  is  han- 
dled in  exactly  the  same  way? 


Mr.  KIRWAN.  This  amendment  ap- 
plies to  all  committees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  whether  his 
committee  has  that  understanding. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  It  applies  to  all  of  us. 
and  in  the  same  identical  way. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  NORRELL.  I  yield. 
Mr  BURLESON.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  does  not  receive  its  travel  al- 
lowance and  its  committee  operating 
funds  from  the  Contingent  Fund  of  the 
House  as  does  other  committees.  There- 
fore, I  would  have  to  disagree  with  the 
gentleman,  as  a  technical  matter,  when 
he  says  that  they  are  handled  the  same 
way 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Why  are  the 
funds  of  any  committee  handled  any  dif- 
ferently from  the  funds  of  any  other 
committee? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  under  the  amendment 
which  is  now  being  offered  on  the  legis- 
lative appropriations  bill,  all  funds  of 
all  committees  would  be  reported  alike, 
including  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
That  has  not  been  true  in  the  past.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman;  he  is  correct  in 
that.  But  in  the  future,  under  this 
amendment,  expenditures  from  all  ap- 
propriated funds  and  all  counterpart 
funds  will  be  reported  in  exactly  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
gentleman  refers  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  does  the  gentleman  mean 
the  Subcommittee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Mr  BOW.  That  is  right  it  would  be 
included  along  with  all  other  subcommit- 
tees of  appropriation  committees  and 
committees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  all 
funds  come  from  the  same  source? 

Mr.  TABER.  They  do  not.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  laws  providing  for  such 
funds;  but  this  pending  amendment 
covers  every  situation — whether  covered 
by  this  act  or  any  other  act. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Other  com- 
mittees usually  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  get  a  rule  to  secure  their 
money.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or 
not  that  is  true  of  all  committees;  and 
if  it  is  not  so.  why  the  difference?  Why 
is  one  committee  treated  differently  from 
another? 

Mr.  TABER.  Because  of  difference  in 
basic  laws.  Ihey  do  not  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  every  occasion.  Only 
when  a  conunittee  is  granted  a  specific 
fund  to  investigate  something  does  it  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  lik^ 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  YorlT 
whether  or  not  his  committee  reports  to 
the  House  Administration  Committee,  as 
do  all  the  other  committees? 

Mr.  TABER.  They  will  have  to,  under 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  wiU  be 
exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  TABER.     Yes. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  whether  he  un- 
derstands it  that  way? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  As  I  undersUnd 
this  amnendment  all  committees  will  fol- 
low the  same  repwrting  procedures,  but 
it  has  not  been  that  way  in  the  past;  and 
that  was  the  gentleman's  inquiry,  as 
I  understood  him. 
.  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Under  this 
bill,  all  committees  in  the  House  will  be 
handled  exactly  the  same? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  is  what  the 
committee  members  say  and  I  therefore 
do  not  question  the  intent. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  And  the  re- 
ports will  be  made  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  We  have  been  subject 
to  the  same  reporting  requirements  as 
any  other  committee  in  the  past.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  not  been 
subject  to  SF>ecial  treatment  on  reporting 
travel  expenses. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  have  been 
told  by  people  who  should  know  that 
there  are  committees  that  are  treated 
differently;  some  committees  report  and 
some  do  not. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  We  have  not  traveled 
on  counterpart  funds,  and  therefore  have 
not  been  required  to  report  prior  to  this 
year. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  does  not  travel 
on  counterpart  funds,  what  funds  do 
they  use? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  We  travel  under  the 
departments'  funds. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  What  does 
the  gentleman  mean  by  that,  that  they 
travel  under  a  department? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  department  ap- 
propriation takes  care  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  In  other 
words,  if  the  Appropriations  Committee 
travels  imder  the  State  Department,  the 
State  Department  pays  for  the  trip? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  it 
is  done  with  the  Committee  on  .Appro- 
priations. The  applicable  department's 
fimds  are  used. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  They  make  a 
report  the  same  as  other  committees? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  As  I  have  already 
said,  this  amendment  applies  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committ<'e  as  well  as  all 
other  committees,  and  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  If  I  may  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Harris  1,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  rela- 
tive to  the  question  he  raised  about  the 
responsibility  of  the  committee  chair- 
man, I  certainly  feel  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  chairman  is  a  continuous 
one  from  the  time  he  authorizes  the 
activity.  When  tlie  activity  is  author- 
ized the  expenses  incident  to  it  are  the 
concern  right  now  and  it  certainly  seems 
proper  that  the  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee must  exercise  his  judgment,  along 
with  the  member  of  his  committee  who 
incurred  the  expense,  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  reporting. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  not  implying 
that  the  chairman  desires  or  intends  to 
absolve  himself  of  all  resE>onsibility  after 
he  authorizes  an  activity  by  his  com- 
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mittee  but  I  doubt  if  enoutia  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  matter  in  the  past. 
Certainly  I  would  feel  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible along  with  the  other  mem- 
bers— we  all  are — to  follow  through  on 
the  report  as  provided  under  the  law 
and  imder  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated to  carry  out  the  intents  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  desire  to  ab- 
solve myself  of  responsibility  at  all.  All 
I  am  trying  to  do  is  find  out  what  is  the 
procedure.  What  is  the  chairman  sup- 
posed to  do  under  given  circumstances? 
n  we  are  required  to  make  a  report,  the 
gentleman  says  this  is  an  individual  ac- 
counting, but  if  the  individual  does  not 
account  to  the  chairman  how  can  the 
chairman  account  to  the  House  Adinin- 
istration  Committee? 

All  I  want  to  know  is  the  procedure. 
Our  friend  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Koran]  a  moment  ago  advised  what  to 
do.  All  you  would  do  is  make  a  report 
and  name  the  individual  who  did  not 
make  the  account. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NORRELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  chairman  of  a 
committee  ought  not  to  give  a  member 
permission  to  travel  or  to  spend  money 
unless  he  is  satisfied  that  such  member 
will  render  the  proper  accounting  to 
him. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  chairman  has  to 
assume  that  the  member  when  he  re- 
ceives permission  for  such  responsibility 
will  comply.  We  cannot  develop  that  in 
advance.  We  know  we  have  to  assume 
that. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  this  is  the  basic  provi- 
sion We  do  have  a  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  law.  Those 
rules  and  regulations  are  m  process  of 
being  revised  in  accordance  with  an- 
ticipated changes  in  the  basic  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NORRELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  May  I  bring  up  one 
situation  here  that  I  believe  has  t^en 
misunderstood.  In  the  first  place,  tl^re 
is  no  money  advanced  by  anyone  to  any 
Member  of  Congress  to  take  a  trip  any- 
where. The  Clerk  of  the  House  Disburs- 
ing Office  is  not  authorized  to  advance 
any  funds.  Therefore,  the  Member  must 
pay  his  own  bill. 

The  point  is  you  must  file  a  voucher. 
The  voucher  must  be  supported  by  sup- 
porting information.  If  a  Member  does 
not  file  his  voucher  when  he  comes  back, 
then  he  does  not  get  paid  for  it.  That 
is  all.  That  is  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  AdminLstration  Committee  and 
also  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  intent  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SCHENCK.     I  yield. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     I  am  still  dis- 
turbed as  to  whether  or  not  the»  reports 


from  all  coininau-*  ^  aie  handled  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  sayt  that  members  of  Uie  Ap- 
propriations Commuiee  travel  through 
the  departments.  Does  t:iat  mean  that 
if  the  Veterans'  Administrauon  wants  to 
do  so.  they  could  take  members  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on  visits  to 
ho.spitals  and  be  paid  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  does  not  use  counterpart 
funds  and  has  not  for  many  years  The 
department  handles  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  continually  asks  me  to 
send  Members  to  visit  hospitals.  Can 
they  take  up  a  check  wi  that,  and  the 
Members  make  a  report  on  it? 

Mr  KIRWAN.  If  you  sent  Members 
out,  they  must  make  a  report  mider  tiiis 
amendment  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  understood 
the  gentleman  to  say  he  did  not  have 
to  make  a  report. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  No;  because  we  did 
not  use  counterpart  funds  and  therefore 
have  not  had  to  make  a  report. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Where  does 
that  money  come  from  to  the  depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  It  is  included  in  the 
regular  appropriation  bills.  When  we 
go  out  on  an  investigation  we  submit  to 
the  department  the  expense  account. 
That  has  been  the  law  and  the  custom 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  TEAGLTE  of  Texas.  Can  I.  as 
chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  go  to  New  York  and  look  at  a 
hospital  and  turn  that  bill  over  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration?  Do  they 
have  the  money  to  pay  that  bill? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.     I  think  so. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  still 
confused.  I  wish  somebody  on  the  com- 
mittee would  clear  this  up. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  should  like  to  clear  this 
up,  because  it  is  important. 

Under  this  so-called  Williams  amend- 
ment, as  we  hope  it  will  be  strengthened 
by  an  amendment  in  the  House  today, 
everj-  committee  of  the  House  will  be 
treated  exactly  alike.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  House  and  Senate  is 
that  the  report  in  the  Senate  will  be 
made  to  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  in  the  House  the  reports  will  be 
made  to  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. There  will  be  no  trip  by  any 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, or  any  other  committee,  that  will 
not  be  itemized  and  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  This  has  not  been 
true  in  the  past  but  there  has  been  a 
reason.  But  under  this  so-called  Wil- 
liams amendment,  which  enacts  a  whole 
new  set  of  reporting  requirements,  there 
will  be  no  chance  for  anyone  to  avoid 
disclosure  of  all  expenses. 

I  will  be  glad  to  an.swer  any  other 
questions. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Will  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  say  that  is  his  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  understood  that 
to  be  the  intent.  It  has  not  been  the 
case  in  the  past  Just  what  the  Appro- 
priations    Committee     will     do     about 
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appropriating  funds  to  the  va.ious  de- 
partments and  the  deparimen-,s  pay  :he 
expenses  of  members  out  of  those  fund> 
I  do  not  know  For  instance,  if  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Approprmtions 
goes  to  California  to  look  at  a  miiitarv 
installation  and  the  Defense  Department 
pays  the  bill  out  of  funds  appropriated  to 
them  for  that  purpose,  who  reports  to 
whom'  We  assume  thai  und^r  this 
amendment  they  report  the  same  as 
other  committf^ps 

Mr  BOW  Paidnr.  me.  The  :;entle- 
mar.  yieUed  to  n^e  He  infers  that  there 
might  be  some  manner  in  which  we  can 
get  around  this;  but  that  does  not  exist. 

Mr  BURLESON  No  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  situation  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  The  difference  is  simply 
becau.se  you  do  not  so  to  thp  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  tr>r  expenses 
from  the  continirer.t  fund 

Mr  BOW  Resardle.ss  of  where  the 
fur,d>  rome  from,  wheth' r  we  appro- 
priate the  funds  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
or  what  not,  whenever  a  member  travels 
h>^  will  rep'  rt  back  to  the  chairman  of 
his  commitve  .ind  the  chairman  will 
report  that  same  detail  to  the  Congres- 
sroMAt.  Recor:'  There  cannot  be  any 
que-ti-in  about  -t  under  this  Williams 
amendmen'  if  ttie  amendment  as  the 
Hou.se  recommends  it  should  be  adopted. 

Mr  BURLESON.  Let  me  ask  this  one 
additional  question  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committf  '•  I  think  perhaps  it 
would  be  interesting:  to  the  Members  of 
this  bcxiv  to  know  that  your  committee 
carries  on  a  broad  number  of  activities, 
which  1-  not  apparent  to  those  of  us  who 
are  not  members  of  that  committee. 
You  have  to  have  special  investigators, 
you  have  accountants,  you  must  have 
people  out  of  various  departments  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  and  specialists  of 
one  sort  or  another.  Some  of  the  work 
performed  is  of  a  highly  confidential 
nature 

I  am  aware  generally  of  the  situation: 
and.  I  repeat,  it  is  necessary.  There  is 
no  complaint  on  my  part  about  that.  I 
mention  it  as  a  matter  of  explaining 
the  practical  and  to  further  draw  at- 
tention to  the  fact  the  committee  does 
not  draw  its  funds  from  the  contingent 
funds  of  the  House  and  therefore  makes 
no  report  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Mr    BOW      That  is  correct. 

Mr  BURLESON.  Therefore,  that 
makes  the  difference  in  all  other  commit- 
tees, and  that  was  the  question  asked 
by  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Tncas  IMr.  Teagtte]. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  under  this  provision,  wherever 
those  funds  may  be  or  wherever  they  may 
be  drawn  from,  whoever  uses  them  has 
got  to  make  a  report  to  his  committee 
chairman,  and  he  in  turn  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  There 
is  just  no  question  about  that.  Under 
this  provision,  if  I  may  say,  which  we 
made  stricter  than  the  Senate  provision, 
there  will  be  no  one  from  either  body 
traveling  to  or  from  his  district  other 
than  the  trips  permitted  by  law  which 
for  the  House  is  one,  and  for  the  other 
body    three    trips   during   a   session,    or 


under  the  o>her  specific  exceptions  set 
out  m  the  pending  motion. 

Mr  TABER  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  no  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  ever  had  a 
cent  out  of  the  funds  that  are  appro- 
priated in  this  bill  for  investigations  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  A  re- 
port is  filed  every  6  months  with  the 
Clerk  of  ♦the  House  showing  just  what 
has  been  done  with  the  money,  and  that 
is  pubhshed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  Appropriations 
Committee.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  years 
ago  adopted  a  policy  which  provided  that 
no  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  henceforth  could  take  and 
use  counterpart  funds;  and  no  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  has  since  that  time  taken  or  used 
any  counterpart  funds  to  my  knowledge. 

The  reason  we  did  not  urge  other  com- 
mittees to  do  likewise  was  the  custom 
which  has  been  established  for  many, 
many  years  in  this  House,  that  each 
committee  should  discipline  itself. 

I  am  quite  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  took  this  action 
in  this  matter, 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  in  other  words,  you  encouraged 
the  use  of  American  dollars  in  foreign 
countries  instead  of  counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  JENSEN  At  one  time,  no  ac- 
counting to  speak  of  was  made  of  those 
counterpart  funds.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  when  the  committee  ac- 
tion was  taken. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  My  question  was:  Did 
you  use  American  dollars  or  did  you  use 
counterpart  funds  in  foreign  countries 
for  hotel  bills  and  meals? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  did  not  use  counterpart 
funds. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Did  you  get  counter- 
part funds  from  the  State  Department^ 

Mr.  JENSEN.  We  used  no  counter- 
part funds. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     None  whatsoever? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Not  since  we  adopted 
that  policy  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  We  do  not  use  them. 
We  haye  not  for  several  years. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Regardless  of  whether 
you  use  American  dollars  or  counterpart 
funds  you  are  using  something  that  be- 
longs to  the  American  people,  and  the 
American  taxpayers,  and  the  Member 
of  Congress  ought  to  come  here  and  ac- 
count for  them. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Absolutely.  I  am  glad, 
as  every  member  of  the  committee  is 
glad,  that  this  matter  has  been  brought 
before  the  House  forcibly  and  that  we 
are  taking  this  action  here  today. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  E>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAJCER.  Is  there  obj'HJtion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  indeed  heartening  to  note  the  over- 
whelming approval  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  amendment  to 
require  strict  accounting  of  public  funds 
for  travel  expenses  by  Representatives. 


Senators,  and  their  staffs  while  on  ofiQ- 
cial  business. 

Passage  of  this  amendment,  coupled 
with  the  excellent  administrative  rec- 
ommendations put  forth  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  on  the  use  of  such  funds, 
wUl  certainly  answer  the  critics  of  the 
Congress  who  predicted  no  action  in 
clearing  up  this  problem. 

Many  of  us  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  introduced  bills 
along  the  lines  of  the  amendment  which 
has  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
legislative  appropriations  bill,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  satisfying  to  all  of  us  to  see 
that  adequate  controls  are  provided  for 
a  strict  accounting  of  funds  spent  on 
congressional  trips. 

Our  constituents,  who  after  all  pay 
om  salaries  and  provide  the  funds  for 
these  trips,  certainly  have  a  right  to 
know  that  their  money  has  been  spent 
wisely  and  that  their  interests  are 
being  served. 

Strict  accounting  of  counterpart  funds 
abroad  is  another  reform  which  I  feel 
can  do  nothing  but  good  for  our  Nation 
and  Its  prestige.  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  re- 
sentment not  only  at  home,  but  abroad 
as  well,  to  excessive  spending  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  staffs  who  are 
traveling  as  official  representatives  of 
our  Federal  Government. 

Public  disclosure  of  expenses  also  will 
be  a  step  toward  clearing  away  another 
obstacle  which  has  bothered  a  number 
of  newsmen  here  in  Washington,  and 
that  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  de- 
tailed information  on  matters  which  do 
not  affect  national  security.  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  is  a  move  toward 
greater  freedom  of  the  press  to  gather 
information  and  to  present  it  to  the 
people  of  our  Nation. 

We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  are  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  establishing  the 
policy,  the  laws,  for  our  Nation.  By 
adoption  of  this  amendment  today,  we 
have  demonstrated  we  are  willing  to  live 
by  the  rules  we  have  placed  on  others, 
and  that  Congress  »s  not  afraid  nor  un- 
willing to  give  a  strict  accounting  of  its 
expenses  and  actions,  to  Its  masters,  the 
people  of  our  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  NorrellI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


STABILIZING  MINING  OF  LEAD  AND 
ZLNC 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  to  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
H.R.  8860  to  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead 
and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers 
on  public,  Indian,  and  other  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken;  smd  there 
were — yeas  197,  nays  192  not  voting  42, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.   156] 
YEAS— 197 


Albert 

Allen 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anfuao 
ABpinall 
Avery 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
BasB,  Tenn. 
B«^  It  worth 
Belcher 
Bennett.  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
BolUng 
Bowles 
Brademas 
Breeding 
Brock 

Brooks  Tex. 
Brown.  Oa. 
Brown,  Mo. 
Burke,  Ky. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Caaey 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clark 
Coad 
Cohelan 
Curtis,  Mo, 
D«»l*.  Tenn 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlfga 
DtngeU 
Dixon 
Dorn,  8,C 
Doyle 
Duskl 
Edmondson 
■Uott 
Everett 
Evlns 
Fallon 
Felgtum 
Flood 
Flynn 
Foley 
Pnrand 
Frledel 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
George 
Gilbert 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Hapen 
Hargls 
Harmon 
Harris 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Addonlzto 

Alexander 

Alger 

Andrews 

Arends 

Ashley 

Ash  more 

Auchlnclooa 

Baldwin 

Barr 

Barry 

Ba«8,  N  H. 

Bates 

Baumbart 

Becker 

Belts 

B3land 

Bolton 

Bouner 

Bosch 

Bow 

Bray 

Brewster 

Brooks,  La. 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 


Healey 
H  bert 
HemphlU 
Hogan 
Houneld 
Holland 
Horan 
Hull 
Heard 
Inouye 
Jannan 
Jennings 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Md. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kasem 
Ka.?tenmeler 
Kearns 
Kee 
Kelly 
Kllday 
King,  Calif. 
King,  Utah 
Klrwan 
Klucrynskl 
Kowalskl 
Landrutn 
LAnkiord 
Lesinski 
Llbonatl 
Loser 

Mcf'ormack 
McDowell 
McFall 
McGlnley 
McCiOvern 
McMillan 
Mac  donald 
M.^ck 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marshall 
Matthews 
Merrow 
M''ver 

MUier.  Clem 
Miller. 
George  P. 

Min<> 

Mltdiell 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Morr's.  N 

Mo.'s 

Moulder 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nix 

Norrell 

O'Brien,  HI, 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara.  Mich 

NAYS— 193 

Budge 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Cahlll 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtm 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Delaney 

Derounlan 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Donohue 

Dooley 


Mex 


O'Konakl 

Oliver 

Passman 

Patman 

Pfost 

Poage 

Preston 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Rees,  Kans. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Baund 

Baylor       ■»■ 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith.  MlS6. 

Spence 

St iggers 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

TTiomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vinson 

Walnwngbt 

Waller 

Wampler 

Wier 

W  Ison 

Wl  throw 

Wo'f 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Dorn,  N.T. 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dwyer 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Pen  ton 

Fisher 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Forrester 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton 

Gary 

Gavin 

Glalmo 

Glenn 

Ooodell 

Grant 

Green.  Oreg. 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 

Halleck 

Haip>ern 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hiys 

Hechler 


ni. 

Mich 


Hendersoji 

Herlong 

Hess 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Hoffman 

Holt 

Hulti!Lman 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Irwin 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Wis 

Jonas 

Judd 

Keith 

KUburn 

Kllgore 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Kyi 

Lafore 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Latta 

Lenuon 

Levering 

Lindsay 

Liprcomb 

MrCulloch 

McDonough 


Alford 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Bar den 
Bentley 
Blitch 
Boy  km 
Buckley 
Burdlck 
Carnahan 
Cellar 
Coffin 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
Durham 


,"\lclnt,lre 

Machrowlcz 

Manila  rd 

Martin 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller.  N.Y. 

MUliken 

MlnshaU 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moor  head 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Osmers 

Oetertag 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

PUcher 

P.lhon 

Plmle 

Poff 

Porter 

Qule 

Ray 

Rleblman 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

St  George 


6ch«nck 

Soberer 

Scbneebell 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Short 

Slkes 

SUer 

Simpson 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Weaver 

WeU 

Wesiland 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

W.dnall 

Williams 

W.nstead 

Younger 


were    con- 
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Flno 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Prazier 

Gallagher 

Granahan 

Jackson 

Keogh 

McSween 

Magnuson 

Mason 

Metcalf 

Morris,  OkU. 

Morrison 

Multer 


Mumma 

O  Nelll 

Powell 

Santangelo 

Sheppard 

Straiten 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Teller 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N,J. 

Willis 

Zelenko 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh   with   Mr,  Taylor. 

Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Mumma. 

Mr.  Burdlck  with  Mr.  liason. 

Mr.  Fogarty   with  Mr.   Jackson. 

Mr,  Multer  with  Mr.   Flno. 

Mr.   Morrison  with   Mr.   Bentley. 

Mr.  VANIK  chaoiged  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  Day. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina   [Mr.  McMillan]. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  1844) 
to  amend  the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  approved  June  19. 
1934.  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  July  2, 
1940,  and  July  12,  1950,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  3.  line  7,  after  "association"  insert 
"whose  eligible  members  have  the  same  pro- 
fession,  trade,   or   occupation". 

Page  3,  line  16.  strike  out  "associations" 
and    insert    "association". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 


There  'fta.s  no  objection. 

The    Senate    amendmenu« 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  DIS  I  RICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
INCOME  AND  FR.aNCHTSE  T.\M 
ACT 

Mr  M  MILLAN  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  <H.R, 
12497)  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  certain  foreign 
corporations,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
Vn  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and 
Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (DC. 
Code  47-1571  and  the  following)  Is  amended 
tjy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section , 

"Sec  3  ExFMPT  Foreign  Corporations. — 
A  foreign  corjKiratlon  authorized  to  invest  In 
loans  secured  by  real  estate,  which  does  not 
maintain  any  office  or  employees  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
taxation  under  this  article  If  the  only  activi- 
ties of  such  foreign  corporation  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  one  or  more  of  the 
following: 

"(1 )  the  acquisition  of  loans  (including  the 
negotiation  thereof)  secured  by  mortgages  or 
deeds  of  trust  on  real  projjerty  situated  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  com- 
mitment agreements  or  arrangements  made 
prior  to  or  following  the  origination  or  crea- 
tion of  such  loans: 

"(2)  the  physical  Inspection  and  appraisal 
of  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
security  for  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust; 

"(3)  the  ownership,  modification,  renewal, 
extension,  transfer,  or  foreclosure  of  such 
loans,  or  the  acceptance  of  substitute  addi- 
tional obligors  thereon; 

"(4)  the  making,  collecting,  and  servicing 
of  such  loans  through  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia concern  engaged  In  the  business  of  serv- 
icing   real    estate    loans    for    Investors; 

"(P)  maintaining  or  defending  any  action 
or  suit  or  any  adnUnlstratlve  or  arbitration 
proceeding  arising  as  a  result  of  such  loans; 

"(6)  the  acquisition  of  title  to  property 
which  is  the  security  for  such  a  loan  In  the 
event  of  default  on  such  loan; 

"(7)  pending  liquidation  of  its  investment 
therein  within  a  reasonable  time,  op>eratlng, 
maintaining,  renting,  or  otherwise  dealing 
with  selling,  or  disposing  of.  real  property 
acquired  under  foreclosixre,  sale,  or  by  agree- 
ment m  lieu  thereof." 

Sec.  2,  Section  99  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Business  Corporation  Act  (DC  Code,  sec. 
29-933)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the   following  new   subsections: 

"(c)  No  foreign  corporation  which  is  ex- 
empt from  taxation  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947  by  section  3  of  title  VTI  of  such  Tax 
Act  of  1947  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion   shall    be    construed    as     affecting     the 
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amcnabilcy  of  auy  foreign  corporation  to  the 
service  o:  any  procesa.  notice,  or  demand  to 
which  such  corporation  would  be  amenable 
withouu  reference  to  the  provisions  of  such 
subsection  i  c)  " 

Sec  3  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  on  and 
after  r>--nbor  31.  1960. 

The  uiil  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
•.h:r':i  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
Lo  recon-ider  wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan  M:-.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  le^isiaiion  is  to  clarify 
the  local  status  of  lenders  from  jurisdic- 
tions outside  the  District  of  Columbia, 
so  that  such  lenders  who  make  loans 
secured  by  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust 
on  piopert.es  situated  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  be  assured  that  solely  by 
reason  of  having  made  such  loans  or 
having  conducted  any  of  the  other  ac- 
tivities necessarily  engaged  in  by  lenders 
on  real  estate,  and  in  the  servicing  and 
collection  of  .^uch  loans,  they  will  not  be 
considered  as  'doing  business"  in  the 
D.srii'i't  of  Columbia,  nor  thereby  be- 
c  m-  subject  to  taxes,  licensing  and 
regulations  which  might  apply  to  lenders 
domiciled  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  essential  to  the  economy  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  adequate  funds 
be  available  for  the  financing  of  real 
estate  sales  and  purchases,  and  for  new 
construction  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
Such  adequate  funds  can  be  provided 
only  through  the  availability  of  invest- 
ment capital  over  and  beyond  that  which 
exists  locally.  Uncertainty  as  to  whether 
a  foreign  lender,  that  is.  a  lender  from 
any  jurisdiction  outside  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  would  be  adjudged  to  be 
"doing  business"  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  reason  of  having  made  real 
estate  loans  here  has  effectively  pre- 
vented a  majority  of  the  savings  banks 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  vari- 
ous pension  funds,  from  being  willing 
to  make  loans  secured  by  real  property 
located  here.  As  a  practical  matter,  for 
the  most  part,  foreign  lenders  invest 
principally  in  loans  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Association,  or  guaranteed 
by  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  for  that  reason  it  i.s  not  likely  that 
by  this  clarification  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  law  they  would  become  a  com- 
petitive factor  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia banks.  On  the  contrary  the 
availability  of  funds  provided  by  foreign 
lenders  for  this  type  of  investment  may 
alleviate  some  of  the  difficulties  and  even 
unsound  financing  which  are  prevalent 
in  the  middle  to  low-cost  brackets  in 
today's  housing  mark"*^ 


am:  nd:ng   :he  district  op  co- 
lumn, i  a  SALES  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  I  call  up  H  R  10346, 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales 
Tax  Act  so  as  to  increase  the  rate  of 
tax  imposed  on  gross  receipts  from  cer- 
tain sales,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKP.R  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlfmat.  f'^m  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  125  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales 
Talt  Act  (D.C.  Code  47-2602)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "2  per  centum"  and  by  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "3  per  centum". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  127  of  such 
Act  (Dp.  Code  47-2604(a))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  On  each  sale,  other  than  sales  of  food 
for  human  consumption  off  the  premises 
where  such  food  is  sold,  and  other  than  sales 
or  charges  for  rooms,  lodgings,  or  accommo- 
dations furnished  to  transients,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  Section  212  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Use  Tax  Act  (DC.  Code  47-2702)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "2  per  centum'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "3  p>er  centum". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  From  and  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  amendments,  all  references 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  t-Tse  Tax  Act  to 
sections  125  and  127  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Sales  Tax  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
references  to  such  sections  125  and  127.  as 
amended  by  the  firrt  section  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sales  tax  is  unquestionably  the  most 
equitable  type  of  excise  tax.  It  not  only 
spreads  the  collection  of  taxes  over  all 
products,  but  it  also  spreads  the  burden 
of  paying  to  nonresidents  as  well  as  resi- 
deflt^. 

Objections  have  been  voiced  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  3-percent  sales  tax  would 
drive  business  out  of  the  District  into 
Virginia  where  there  is  no  sales  tax. 
However,  a  3-percent  sales  tax  is  no  more 
likely  to  drive  business  out  of  the  Dis- 
trict than  a  2-percent  sales  tax  does. 
Maryland  raised  its  rate  to  3  percent  on 
January  1,  1959,  and  increased  its  col- 
lection from  the  sales  tax  more  percent- 
agewise than  the  rate  increase.  It  is 
significant  that  the  collections  from  the 
sales  tax  in  neighboring  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  Counties  were  even 
greater  in  relation  to  the  rate  increase. 
Here  are  the  facts  as  reported  by  the 
State  of  Maryland,  comptroller  of  the 
currency,  retail  sales  tax  division: 


.Mont- 
gomery 
County 

Prince 
OeorfEes 
County 

State  of 
Marx- 
ian' 

Yp3r   eo'led   Jan.   31, 

1959.  at    2-percent 
mte  -  - 

Year  emip'l   Jan.   31. 

1960.  at    a-pert-eot 
r.ite  ' 

$3,917..';TO 
6,  ei9,  343 

$2. 882,  Ml 
5,098.822 

Ht.S&t,  181 
71.473.079 

Increase 

2,701,725 

2.21S.881 

2A,fl08.8M 

Percent  increivse 

W 

77 

00 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  increase  oc- 
curred despite  the  fact  that  the  District 
sales  tax  was  2  percent  and  Virginia  had 
no  sales  tax  w^hatever 


■  .\ctual  increase  In  sales  lax  rate  was  47.62  [«rc«nt 
rather  than  50  percent. 


AMENDING  AM  ACi  TO  PROVIDE 
ADDITIONAL  REVENUE  FXDR  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  I  call  up  H.R.  12563 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide additional  revenue  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purpKJses," 
approved  August  17,  1937,  as  amended, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreis  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  3  of  title  IV  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  additional  rev- 
enue for  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  17.  1937 
(50  Stat  681),  as  amended  (sec.  40-103(3), 
DC.  Cixle.  1951  ed  .  Suop.  VUI).  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  such  subsection  the  following: 
".  excppt  that  In  the  event  the  Commissioners 
prescribe  and  issue  as  the  official  Identifica- 
tion tags  for  the  District  of  Columbia  tags 
treated  with  special  reflective  materials  de- 
signed to  increase  the  visibility  and  legibility 
of  such  tags,  the  Commissioners  may  charge 
a  fee  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  in  addition  to 
all  other  fees  which  may  be  required". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  title 
rV  of  such  Act  (sec  40-103(b).  DC.  Code. 
1951  edition,  Supp.  VIII).  as  amended,  is 
amended  (a)  by  striking  "gasoline-propelled" 
wherever  such  words  appear  In  the  sub- 
section: (b)  by  striking.  In  clais  F  of  such 
subsection,  "three  sets  of  tags,  $50",  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "set  of  tags,  WO";  and 
(c)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection 
the  f  il'owlng: 

Cla.<;3  O.  For  each  motor  vehicle  propelled 
by  fuel  not  subject  to  taxation  under  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  t«x  on 
motor  fuels  sold  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
April  23.  1924  (43  Stat.  106).  as  amended 
(sec  47  1901.  and  t^^«  following.  DC.  Code. 
1951  edition),  and  motor  vehicles  propelled 
by  any  means  other  than  motor  fuels  as 
defined  In  said  Act.  double  the  fees  provided 
In  this  subsection  for  classes  A  through  D." 

Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(e»  of  section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  "and  class  C"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  class  C  and  G". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  'An  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  17, 
1937  <50  Stat.  681).  as  amended  (sec. 
40-103.  DC.  Code,  1951  ed..  Supp.  VIU), 
in  three  respects. 

Section  1  of  this  bill  will  amend  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  title  IV  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  act   to  authorize  the  Board  of 
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Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  the  event  that  they  prescribe  and 
issue  District  of  Columbia  automobile 
identification  tags  treated  with  special 
reflective  materials,  to  charge  a  fee  not  to 
exceed  50  cents  per  set  of  such  tags,  in 
addition  to  all  other  fees  which  may  be 
required.  According  to  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  this  reflective  sur- 
face material  is  very  effective  in  increas- 
ing the  visibility  and  legibility  of  auto- 
mobile tags  at  night.  He  said  that  i«uch 
specially  treated  tags  are  now  being  used 
by  the  States  of  Delaware.  Hawaii. 
Louisiana.  Maine.  Minne.sota.  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  West 
Virginia.  Connecticut,  which  used  this 
reflective  material  on  its  automobile  tags 
for  several  years,  has  abandoned  the 
practice  this  year.  We  are  told  that  this 
was  done  because  Connecticut  had  never 
charged  any  additional  fee  for  such  tags, 
and  now  finds  it  necessary  to  eliminate 
this  extra  cost  to  the  State,  as  an  econ- 
omy measure. 

A  tag  so  treated,  we  are  informed,  is  a 
safety  feature  for  night  driving  as  well 
as  a  means  for  easier  police  identification 
of  tag  numbers  at  night,  as  the  surface 
of  the  tag  enables  it  not  only  to  be  seen 
but  to  be  read  as  well,  at  night,  whether 
the  vehicle  bearing  such  tags  has  its  own 
lights  burning  or  not.  by  the  illumina- 
tion furnished  by  the  lights  of  the  other 
vehicle.  Thus,  if  a  car  bearing  such 
treated  tags  is  op)erating  at  night  with 
only  one  headlight  burning,  the  operator 
of  an  oncoming  car  can  readily  tell,  by 
the  position  of  the  front  reflective  license 
plate,  which  light  is  not  functioning  on 
the  first  vehicle.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
safety  measure  which  cannot  be  provided 
with  ordinary  license  tags.  Mr.  England 
said  also  that  the  cost  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  so  treating  the  tags  will  not 
exceed  32  cents  per  set.  and  thus  the 
nominal  fee  authorized  in  this  bill  will 
be  sufficient  to  make  the  operation  com- 
pletely self-supporting. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  will  amend  sec- 
tion 3<b)  of  title  rV  of  the  present  act 
in  three  re.sjaects.  First,  it  will  call  for 
striking  out  the  words  "gasoline -pro- 
pelled" wherever  these  words  appear  in 
the  subsection.  This  will  have  the  effect 
of  authorizing  the  charging  of  registra- 
tion fees  for  all  motor  vehicles  registered 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  regardless 
of  the  type  of  fuel  used  to  propel  the  ve- 
hicle, whereas  the  present  law  restricts 
this  authority  to  motor  vehicles  propelled 
by  gasoline  only.  This  present  law 
therefore,  excludes  from  such  fee  all 
diesel-fueled  trucks  and  other  vehicles, 
including  the  entire  fleet  of  buses  owned 
and  operated  by  the  DC.  Transit  Co. 
Actually,  fees  are  being  charged  for  the 
registration  of  these  vehicles  at  present, 
but  such  fees  are  not  authorized  in  the 
present  law.  In  addition,  it  is  reported 
that  automobiles  which  will  operate  on 
fuels  other  than  gasoline — such  as  kero- 
sene, diesel  oil.  and  other  i>etroleum 
derivatives,  gaseous  fuels  such  as  pro- 
pane and  butane,  and  electric  batteries — 
may  soon  be  placed  on  the  market  in  the 
District  of  Columbia*  Hence,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amending  language  is  to  re- 


quire a  registration  fee  for  all  motor  ve- 
hicles in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  second  amendment  provided  in 
this  section  will  strike,  in  class  F  of  the 
above-cited  subsection,  the  words  "three 
sets  of  tags.  $50."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "set  of  tags,  $30.  "  This  lan- 
guage refers  to  dealers'  tags,  which  at 
pre.sent  cost  $50  for  the  first  three  sets 
and  $10  for  each  additional  set.  As  a 
consequence,  a  small  dealer  is  obliged  to 
pay  $50  for  three  sets  of  dealers'  tags 
whereas  he  may  have  need  for  only  one 
or  two  such  sets.  We  are  told  that  this 
system  not  only  imposes  a  hardship  on 
the  small  dealers,  but  also  when  a  mini- 
mum number  of  sets  of  dealers'  tags  in 
excess  of  the  number  actually  needed  by 
the  dealer  must  be  purchased,  there  is 
a  tendency  for  misuse  to  be  made  of  the 
excess  number.  Specifically,  we  have 
been  informed  that  many  complaints 
and  some  prosecutions  ha\e  ensued  from 
these  excess  dealers'  tags  being  illegally 
used,  as  for  example  on  automobile 
crane  trucks  and  other  service  vehicles. 
The  new  language  proposed  in  this  bill 
will  establish  a  fee  of  $30  for  the  first  set 
of  dealers'  tags  and  $10  for  each  addi- 
tional set. 

The  third  amendment  to  the  present 
act  propnased  in  this  section  will  add  a 
new  class  G,  which  will  authorize  dou- 
bling the  registration  fees  provided  in 
the  present  subsection  for  classes  A 
through  D  for  motor  vehicles  propelled 
by  fuel  not  subject  to  taxation  under  the 
act  designated  as  "43  Stat.  106,"  as 
amended,  and  for  motor  vehicles  pro- 
pelled by  any  means  other  than  motor 
fuels  as  defined  in  that  act. 

In  the  SiCt  cited,  the  term  "motor 
vehicle  fuels"  is  defined  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation  to  include  all  volatile  and 
flammable  liquid  fuels  produced  or 
compounded  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
or  propelling  internal -combustion  en- 
gines. However,  kerosene  is  specifically 
excluded.  Hence,  the  doubled  registra- 
tion fee  authorized  in  this  section  would 
be  imposed  upon  motor  vehicles  fueled 
by  kerosene,  gaseous  fuels  such  as  pro- 
pane or  butane,  or  electricity,  as  far  as 
presently  developed  fuels  are  concerned. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  es- 
tablish a  fair  rate  of  taxation  uE>on  the 
owners  of  motor  vehicles  utilizing  fuels 
which  are  not  taxed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  otherwise  would  not  con- 
tribute an  equitable  share  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  city's  highway  fa- 
cilities. As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  pro- 
vision existed  in  the  present  law  until 
1954.  when  it  was  repealed  by  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Works  Act  of  1954 — 
Public  Law  364.  83d  Congress.  Until 
that  time.  cla.ss  E  of  section  40-103  of  the 
DC.  Code.  1951,  read  as  follows: 

Motor  vehicles  not  propelled  by  gasoline, 
double  the  fees  for  similar  vehicles  propelled 
by  gasoline 

This  class  E  was  replaced  by  a  provi- 
sion of  the  act  of  1954  mentioned  above, 
with  new  language  providing  for  an  an- 
nual registration  fee  of  $5  for  antique 
motor  vehicles  manufactured  prior  to 
January  1,  1930,  and  now  owned  solely 
as  collectors'  items,  with  their  use  lim- 
ited to  pai'ticipation  in  club  activities, 


tours,  parades,  and  so  forth.  The  reason 
for  this  amendment,  given  in  the  House 
Report  No.  1358  of  the  83d  Congress,  was 
as  follows: 

Title  VI  substitutes  for  the  present  sys- 
tem of  registration  fees  and  personal  prop- 
erty tax  on  motor  vehicles  a  single  "flat 
fee'  system.  •  •  •  The  flat  fee  system  wUl 
produce  approximately  the  same  revenue  as 
that  now  received  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. 

This  reaisoning  was  unquestionably 
sound  in  1954.  At  present,  however,  the 
likelihood  of  motor  vehicles  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  double  regis- 
tration fees  provided  for  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation  being  marketed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  appreciable  num- 
bers is  a  very  real  one;  hence,  the 
amendment  in  this  bill  which  would 
restore  the  doubled  fee  is  based  on  the 
anticipation  of  this  situation  becoming 
a  reality. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  simply  provides 
some  amending  language  to  section  3(e) 
of  the  present  act  to  make  it  conform 
with  the  above-mentioned  amendments. 
No  substantive  change  is  involved. 


NATIONAL    CAPITAL    TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  I  call  up  H.R.  11135. 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  unified 
and  integrated  system  of  transportation 
for  the  National  Capital  region;  to  cre- 
ate a  temporary  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency:  to  authorize  creation 
of  a  National  Capital  Transix)rtation 
Corporation;  to  authorize  negotiation  to 
create  an  interstate  transportation 
agency;  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Commit- 
tiee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I-7-SHORT  TITLE,    DECLARATION   OF  POLICT. 
AND    DEFINITIONS 

Short   title 
Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Act  of   1960". 

Declaration  of  policy  and  purpose 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  finds  that  an  Im- 
proved transportation  system  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  is  essential  for  the  con- 
tinued and  effective  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  DlsUlct  of  Columbia,  for 
the  orderly  growth  and  development  of  the 
NationaluCapltal  region,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  Congress  further  finds 
that  Improved  transportation  of  persons  re- 
quires coordination  of  the  planning,  financ- 
ing, construction,  and  administration  of 
highways  and  public  transit  and  railroad  fa- 
cilities: and  that  improved  transportation 
also  requires  coordination  with  other  public 
facilities  and  with  the  tise  of  land,  public 
and  private.  The  Congress  therefcx-e  de- 
clares that  It  is  the  continuing  policy  and 
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responsibili-y  \>t  the  Federal  Government,  In 
ctxjperiUon  with  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments o:  the  National  Capital  region,  to 
make  '.wv.  u=p  of  private  enterprise  wherever 
<ippr'>- r;a:e  :  t  the  transportation  of  Per- 
sians .:•.  ''n"  region:  to  administer  tfala  Act 
so  as  •  r"-^  -gnize  and  preserve  the  advan- 
tages of  b'  -;,  p-:vate  and  public  contribu- 
tions to  the  '!"-.:opment  of  such  transpor- 
tation: to  promote  safe,  adequate,  economi- 
cal, and  efBcient  service  within  the  region 
with  ut  unjtist  discriminations,  undue  pref- 
erences or  advantages — all  to  the  end  of  de- 
veloping a  unified  and  Integrated  system  of 
trar.sportatior.  of  persons  in  the  National 
Capital  region. 

In  order  to  bring  into  being  an  Improved 
transportation  system,  the  Transpcrtatlon 
Plan  I'ational  Capital  Region,  prepared  pur- 
suant to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act 
of  1952  i6«  Stat.  781)  and  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act  of  1955  (69 
Stat.  33),  recommends,  axnong  other  things, 
that  the  Congress  consent  to  and  approve 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Regulation  Compact  and  create  a  temporary 
Federal  agency  to  initiate  the  detailed  pro- 
graming and  development  of  the  transporta- 
tloaa  system,  pending  the  negotiation  and 
execution  of  an  interstate  compact  creating 
a  new  interstate  proprietary  agency  to  suc- 
ceed both  the  Federal  agency  and  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regula- 
tion Compact  Agency 

It  Ls  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  create  such 
temporary  Federal  agencies  aa  are  necessary 
and  to  authorize  the  negotiation  of  an  in- 
ter '  1-"  c  .rr.ii^ct  to  create  an  interstate  pro- 
prt'^-  -.  agtiicy  to  take  over  the  functions 
(i-  -.  :i  -  the  temporary  Federal  Agency  or 
Ct::>  r:it.jn  provided  for  under  titles  11  and 
III  f  this  Act  in  order  to  enable  each  agency 
of  g'.vemment.  Federal,  State,  and  local,  to 
play  its  most  eflectlve  role  In  providing  a 
unified  and  Integrated  system  of  transpxjr- 
tatlon  for  the  National  Capital  region. 

Definitions 

Sec.  103    When  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  •National  Capital  region"  means  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Cre<^rges  Counties  in  the  Stitte  of  Maryland. 
Arlington.  Fairfax.  Loudoun,  and  Prince  Wil- 
liam Counties  and  the  cities  of  Alexandria 
and  Falls  Church  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  all  other  cities  now  or  hereafter 
existing  In  Maryland  or  Virginia  within  the 
geographic  area  bounded  by  the  outer  bound- 
aries of  the  combined  area  of  said  counties 
and   cities. 

(b)  "Government  agency"  and  "govern- 
ment agencies"  mean  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  District  of  Columbia,  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia.  State  of  Maryland, 
or  any  political  subdivision,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality thereof  which  is  located  with- 
in, or  whose  Juri.=diction  includes  all  or  part 
of  the  National  Capital  region:  the  term  In- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to,  public  author- 
ities, towns,  villages,  cities,  other  munici- 
palities, and  counties. 

TrXXK     II — CREATION     OP     A      NATIONAL     CAPITAL 
TRANSPOHTATION   AGENCY 

national  Capital  Transportation  Agency 

Bec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  enlisted  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Agency"). 
The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  an  Admlnis- 
trutor  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum. 

(b)  To  assist  the  Administrator  In  the 
execution  of  the  functions  vested  In  the 
Ajency  there  shall  be  a  Deputy  Adminlstra- 
tar  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  comp)ensatlon 
at  the  rate  of  $19,000  per  annum.  The  Dep- 
uty Administrator  shall  perform  such  duties 


as  the  Administrator  may  from  time  Uj  time 
designate  and  shall  t>e  Acting  Administrator 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

(c)  No  Administrator  or  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator shall,  during  his  continuance  in  office, 
be  engaged  in  any  other  business,  but  shall 
devote  himself  to  the  work  to  the  Agency. 
No  Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator  or 
member  erf  the  Advisory  Board  (established 
in  section  202)  shall  have  financial  Interest 
In  any  corporation  engaged  in  the  business 
of  providing  public  transportation  nor  In  any 
corporation  engaged  In  the  manufacttu-e  or 
selling  of  passenger  transportation  equip- 
ment or  facilities. 

Advisory  Board 

Sec  202.  There  Is  established  an  Advisory 
Board  of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency.  The  Advisory  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  at  least  three  of  whom 
shall  be  residents  of  the  National  Capital 
region.  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  as  chairman.  The  Advisory  Board 
shall  meet  at  least  once  every  ninety  days. 
The  Advisory  Board  shall  advise  the  Admin- 
istrator in  respect  of  such  matters  as  the 
general  policies  of  the  Agency:  Agency  poli- 
cies In  connection  with  acquisition,  design, 
and  construction  of  facilities;  fees  for  the 
use  of  Agency  facilities  and  property:  plan- 
ning and  administration  generally:  and  such 
other  matters  as  may  be  referred  to  It  by  the 
Administrator  or  which  the  Advisory  Board. 
In  Its  discretion,  may  consider.  Bach  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board,  when  actually 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
shall  receive  for  his  services  compensation 
at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  per  diem  equiva- 
lent of  the  maximum  rate  for  grade  18  of 
the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  together  with  travel 
expenses  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
A-^t  of  August  2,  1946.  as  amended  (5  U8C 
73b-2).  for  persons  employed  intermittently 
as  consultants  or  experts  and  receiving  com- 
pensation on  a  per  diem  when  actually  em- 
ployed basis. 

Advisory  and  coordinating  committees 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  such  advisory  and  co- 
ordinating committees  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  local  governments. 
Federal  agencies,  other  Government  agencies, 
and  such  private  organizations  and  persons 
as  may  be  necessary  or  helpful  to  obtain  the 
maximum  amount  of  cooperation  and  corre- 
lation of  effort  In  order  that  a  unified  and 
Integrated  system  of  transportation  be 
developed  for  the  National  Capital  region. 
These  advisory  and  coordinating  committees 
shall  consider  problems  referred  to  them  by 
the  Administrator  and  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Administrator  concerning 
the  activities  of  the  Agency  as  they  affect 
transit,  traffic  and  highway  conditions,  and 
other  matters  of  mutual  Interest  to  the 
Agency  and  to  the  Government  agencies, 
organizations,  and  persons  represented  on 
the   advisory   and    coordinating   conunlttees. 

(b»  The  advisory  and  coordinating  com- 
mittees shall  serve  the  Agency  solely  Ln  an 
advisory  capacity.  Members  of  such  com- 
mittees shall  serve  thereon  without  addi- 
tional compensation.  Members  who  are  not 
representatives  of  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  may  receive  travel  expenses  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  2. 
1946.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  .  for  per- 
sons serving  without  compensation. 

Preparation  and  approval  of  transit  develop- 
ment program 

Sec.  204    The  Agency — 

(a)  Shall  prepare,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  revise,  a  transit  development  pro-am. 
Tbe  transit  derelopment  program  shall 
consist    of   a    plan   or    plans    indicating    the 


specific  location  and  extent  of  facilities  In 
which  the  Agency  will  participate  for  the 
transportation  of  persons  within  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region,  a  timetable  for  the 
provision  of  such  facilities  and  comprehen- 
sive financial  reports  Including  costs, 
revenues,  and  benefits.  The  transit  devel- 
opment program  may  Indicate  (  1 )  the  routes 
of  surface,  subsurface,  and  elevated  carriers. 
Including  bus  and  other  motor  vehicle  car- 
riers, rail  carriers,  waterborne  carriers,  air 
carriers,  and  other  carriers,  and  (2)  the  loca- 
tion and  extent  of  terminals,  stations,  plat- 
forms, motor  vehicle  parking  facilities  for 
transit  users,  extra-wide  median  strips  and 
other  rights-of-way.  docks,  rails  or  tracks 
or  other  similar  facilities,  bridges,  tunnels, 
buildings  or  structures,  powerplants,  repair 
shops,  yards,  garages,  and  other  necessary 
facilities  relating  to  the  transportation  of 
persons.  The  transit  development  program 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  conform  to 
the  general  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
National  Capital  region  and  to  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  National  Capital  within 
the  meaning  of  section^  3.  4.  and  6  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952  (66 
Stat.  781 ) .  as  except  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  President 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  transition 
from  a  Federal  agency  to  an  Interstate  pro- 
prietary agency  and  to  further  coordinate 
within  the  National  Capital  region,  shall 
submit  the  Transit  Development  Program 
and  any  revision  thereof:  ( 1 )  to  tlie  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  Counties  In  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  Arlington.  Fairfax. 
Loudoun,  and  I»rlnce  William  Counties  and 
the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Palls  Church 
In  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the 
transit  regulatory  bodies  having  Jurisdiction 
In  the  National  Capital  region  for  review  and 
comment;  (2)  to  such  organizations  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  or  oflDcials  concerned  with 
the  solution  of  the  community  development 
problems  of  the  National  Capital  region  on 
a  unified  metropolitan  basis  that  Is  now  In 
existence  or  which  may  be  created  by  agree- 
ment, law.  or  compact  for  review  and  com- 
ment; (3)  to  the  Commission  of  Pine  ArU 
for  review  and  comment;  (4)  to  private  com- 
panies transporting  persons  In  the  National 
Capital  region  for  review  and  comment;  and 
(5)  io  the  Governors  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia or  such  government  agencies  as  they 
may  designate  for  approval  of  the  location 
and  extent  of  propoted  Agency  facilities  and 
the  timetable  for  the  provision  of  such  fa- 
cihties  within  Maryland  and  Virginia,  re- 
spectively; and  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  the  Agency  shall  not 
acquire,  construct,  or  operate  property, 
rights-of-way,  or  facilities  Indicated  in  the 
Transit  Development  Program  or  a  revision 
thereof  within  the  State  In  which  such  prop- 
erty, rights-of-way,  or  facilities  are  located 
unless  prior  thereto  the  Governor  of  the 
State  Involved  or  such  government  agency 
as  he  may  designated  shall  have  approved 
the  Transit  Development  Program  or  the 
pertinent  revision  thereof. 

(c)  Until  the  Transit  Development  Pro- 
gram has  been  approved  by  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  or  Virginia  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  shall,  when  It  pro- 
poses to  acquire,  construct,  or  operate 
property,  rights-of-way.  or  facilities  located 
In  Virginia  or  Maryland,  first  submit  plans 
and  other  Information  showing  in  detail  the 
purposes  for  which  such  property,  right-of- 
way,  or  facilities  are  to  be  used  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  In  which  the  property, 
rights-of-way.  or  facilities  are  to  be  located, 
or  to  such  government  agency  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Governor.  The  Agency  may 
acquire,  construct,  or  operate  such  property, 
rights-of-way.  or  facilities,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  the  State  upen  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor thereof,  or  of  the  desl«^ated  govern- 
ment agency. 
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Functions,  duties,  and  pov>ers 

SBC.  205.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Agency — 

( 1 )  except  as  provided  In  the  proviso  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  may  ac- 
quire (by  purchase,  lease,  condemnation,  or 
otherwise)  or  construct  facilities,  property, 
and  rights-of-way  for  the  transportation  of 
persons  within  the  National  Capital  region. 
Such  facilities,  property,  and  rights-of-way 
may  Include  these  enumerated  under  sec- 
tion 204(a)  or  any  other  necessary  facilities. 
property,  or  rights-of-way  relating  to  trans- 
portation of  persons  The  Agency  may  con- 
tribute funds  for  the  acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way  for.  and  the  construction  of  limited 
amounts  of  freeways,  parkway,  and  other 
arterial  highway  facilities.  Including  con- 
struction Incidental  to  the  use  and  protec- 
tion of  such  rights-of-way  for  transit  facili- 
ties, to  the  government  agencies  having  Ju- 
risdiction thereof  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Agency,  such  contributions  are  necessary  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act: 

(2)  may  operate  all  facilities  acquired  or 
constructed  by  it.  or  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  government  agencies,  private 
transit  companies,  railroads,  or  other  per- 
sons for  the  operation  of  Its  facilities,  the 
use  of  Its  operating  rights,  or  the  provision 
of  transit  services  making  uae  of  other  facili- 
ties and  operating  rights:  Providing.  TTiat 
the  Agency  shall  not  acquire  the  facilities, 
property,  or  rights-of-way  of  nrivate  transit 
companies  and  persons:  or  operate  buses  or 
similar  motor  vehicles  or  make  agreements 
for  the  provision  of  such  services; 

(3)  shall  encourage  private  transit  com- 
panies to  provide  needed  services  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  Transit  Development 
Program; 

(4)  may  lease  space  or  property  owned  or 
acquired  by  the  Agency,  or  may  contract 
with  persons  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
and  operating  facilities,  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Agency,  will  encourage  or  facili- 
tate the  use  of  transit  facilities  of  the 
Agency.  Rentals  or  other  fiscal  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  such  leases  or 
contracts  shall  be  adjusted  so  that  undue 
competitive  advantage  la  not  given  over 
other  persons  in  the  National  Capital  region: 
Provided.  That  In  the  operation  of  such 
facilities,  the  lessee  of  franchlre  holder  shall 
comply  with  all  applicable  Federal.  State 
and  local  building  and  zoning  laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations; 

(5)  may  enter  Into  and  perform  contracts, 
leases,  and  agreements,  and  other  transac- 
tions with  any  government  agency,  private 
transit  company,  railroad,  or  other  persons; 

(6)  may  sell  or  lease  advertising  space  or 
may  contract  with  responsible  persons  for 
the  sale  or  lease  of  such  space:  Provided. 
That  the  lessee  or  contractee  shall  comply 
with  all  applicable  Federal,  State,  and  local 
zoning  and  advertising  laws,  ordinances,  and 
regulations; 

(7)  shall  cooperate  with  government 
agencies  to  facilitate  coordination  of  loca- 
tion, design,  and  constnictlon  of  freeways, 
parkways,  and  other  arterial  highway  facil- 
ities with  the  Transit  Development  Program. 
The  purpose  of  such  coordination  Is  to  as- 
sure the  comprehensive  development  of 
transportation  facilities  best  suited  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  to  achieve 
maximum  benefits  from  moneys  available  for 
such  purposes.  The  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  location,  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  freeways,  parkways,  and 
other  arterial  highway  faclUUes  shall  re- 
main with  the  government  agencies  having 
Jurisdiction  thereof,~but  all  Federal  agencies' 
plans  for  location  arid  design  of  highway 
facilities  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Agency, 
and  all  State  and  local  agencies'  plans  for 
location  and  design  of  highway  facilities  may 
be  requested  by  the  Agency  for  its  review  and 
comment.     The  Agency  shall  cooperate  with 


all  planning  agencies  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal region  and  the  appropriate  government 
transportation  regulatory  agencies  including 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Commission  in  the  development  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  and.  wherever  feasible  and 
desirable,  develop  Joint  plans  with  such 
agencies: 

(8)  may  initiate  proposals  for  regulating 
and  coordinating  the  flow  of  traffic  in  the 
National  Capital  region  so  as  to  promote  the 
optimum  use  of  the  highway  network  and 
other  transportation  facilities; 

(9)  may  make  or  participate  In  studies 
of  all  phases  of  transportation  into,  within, 
and  out  of  the  NaUonal  Capital  region,  in- 
cluding transit  vehicle  research  and  develop- 
ment and  fiscal  research  studies.  The 
Agency  may  publicize  and  make  available  the 
results  of  such  studies  and  other  Informa- 
tion relating  to  transportation; 

(10)  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  officers,  attorneys,  agents,  and  em- 
ployees; may  define  their  powers  and  duties; 
many  require  bonds  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  duties;  may  employ  ex- 
perts and  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2.  1946  (60  Stat.  810),  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for  In- 
dividuals; 

(11)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  vested 
In  him  by  this  Act.  the  Administrator,  sub- 
ject to  the  standards  and  procedures  of  sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  Is  authorized  to  place  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  positions  in  grades  16.  17.  or  18  of 
the  General  Schedule  established  by  such 
Act.  Such  positions  shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  number  of  positions  authorized  to  be 
placed  in  such  grades  by  such  section  505; 
and 

( 12 )  may  make  such  expenditures  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  elsewhere  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  exercise  and  perform- 
ance of  the  powers  and  duties  vested  In  the 
Agency  and  as  from  time  to  time  may  be 
appropriated  for  by  the  Congress,  including 
expenditures  for  [  1 )  rent  and  personal  serv- 
ices at  the  seat  of  government  and  else- 
where; (2)  travel  expenses;  (3)  office  furni- 
ture, equipment  and  supplies,  lawbooks. 
newEpai>ers.  periodicals,  and  books  of  refer- 
ence (Including  the  exchange  thereof);  and 
(4)  printing  and  binding. 

(b)  The  powers  vested  In  the  Agency 
shall  not  be  exercised  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  National  Capital  region,  but  this  sub- 
section shall  not  affect  the  carrying  out  by 
the  Agency  and  by  other  government  agen- 
cies or  private  persons  of  developmental  or 
research  work  within  or  outside  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region. 

(c)  Every  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Agency 
In  respect  of  any  matter  for  which  such 
agreements  are  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  355  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
255) ,  shall  be  applicable  to  property  acquired 
by  the  Agency.  Proceedings  In  behalf  of 
the  .^gency  for  the  condemnation  of  prop- 
erty In  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  In- 
stituted and  maintained  under  the  Act  of 
March  1.  1929  (45  Stat.  1415).  as  amended, 
and  of  property  elsewhere,  under  the  Act  of 
August  1.  1888"  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  257), 
or  other  applicable  Act. 

(c)  T^e  Agency  shall  prepare  annually  a 
report  of  its  activities.  The  Administrator 
shall  forward  copies  of  the  report  to  the 
President,  and  the  President  shall  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  Congress,  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  each  county  and  city  In  the 
National  Capital  region. 

(f)  Such  sums  as  shall  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated. 


TITLE     HI CREATION     OF     A     NATIONAL    CAPITAL 

TRANSPORTATION    CORPORATION 

National  Capital  Transportation  Corporation 
Sec  301.  (a)  On  or  after  July  1.  1963.  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Corporation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Corpora- 
tion") which  shall  be  an  agency  and  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States,  subject 
to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
President,  or  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  as  he  may  designate.  On  the  date 
the  Corporation  Is  created,  the  Agency  shall 
cease  to  exist.  The  Corporation  shall  not  be 
created  if  the  operanons  of  the  Agency  have 
previously  been  assumed  by  the  Interstate 
proprietary  agency  to  be  developed  under 
the  compact  contemplated  In  title  IV  of  this 
Act.  and,  prior  to  creating  the  Corporation, 
the  President  shall  give  due  regard  to  prog- 
ress which  may  have  been  made  toward 
the  negotiation  of  such  compact  and  the 
establishment  of  the   interstate  agency. 

(b)  When  created,  the  Corporation  shall 
assume  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
Agency  as  provided  In  sections  203.  204.  and 
205  of  this  Act,  together  with  such  addi- 
tional functions  as  are  set  forth  In  this 
title:  Proi'tdcd,  That  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 204(b)(5)  and  204(c)  and  the  proviso 
In  section  205(a)  (2)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Corporation:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
Governors  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  shall  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  review  and  com- 
ment on  the  Transit  Development  Program 
of  the  Corporation  and  any  revision  thereof. 

(c)  When  created,  the  President  may 
transfer  to  the  Cori>oratlon  the  property, 
real,  personal,  and  mixed,  tangible  or  In- 
tangible, or  any  Interest  therein,  owned 
and  held  by  the  Agency,  together  with  the 
records  and  personnel  of  the  Agency  and 
all  sums  due  or  to  become  due  to  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  any  service  rendered  or 
facilities  furnished  In  connection  with  the 
operations  of  the  Agency,  or  under  any  con- 
tract executed  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
Agency  In  connection  with  Its  activities. 
The  Corporation  shall  assume  the  perform- 
ance on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  all 
existing  contracts  and  agreements  therefore 
executed  by.  or  on  behalf  of,  the  Agency  In 
connection  with  its  activities,  and  shall 
further  assume  all  liabilities  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  such  activities. 

Management   of   the   Corporation;   Advisory 
Board 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  management  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  vested  in  an  Admin- 
istrator, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per 
annum. 

(b)  To  assist  the  Administrator  In  the 
execution  of  the  functions  vested  In  the 
Corporation  there  shall  be  a  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $19,000  per 
annum.  The  Deputy  Administrator  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  the  Administrator 
may  from  time  to  time  designate  and  shall 
be  Acting  Administrator  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Administrator. 

( c )  There  Is  established  an  Advisory  Board 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation  Cor- 
poration. The  Advisory  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  at  least  three  of  whom 
shall  be  residents  of  the  National  Capital 
region.  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  as  chairman.  The  Advisory  Board 
shall  meet  at  least  once  every  ninety  days. 
TTie  Advisory  Board  shall  advise  the  Admin- 
istrator In  respect  of  such  matters  as  the 
general  policies  of  the  Corporation:  the 
Corporation's    policies    In    connection    with 
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aoq  jisi'ion,  desig;i.  and  cor.st-rurtion  of  fa- 
cil.tiec.  fares,  tariffs,  rentals,  or  other  fees 
for  the  use  ur  >ptralion  of  Corporation  fa- 
cilities and  property:  planning  and  admin- 
istration genernlly:  and  such  other  matters 
as  may  be  referred  to  It  by  the  Administrator 
or  which  the  Advisory  Board,  In  Its  discretion, 
may  consider.  Each  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  when  actually  engaged  In  the  per- 
farmance  of  his  duties,  shall  receive  for  his 
s«"vices  compensation  at  a  rate  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  together  with  travel  expenses  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  August 
2.  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2),  for 
perrons  eraplcyed  Internolttently  as  con- 
sultants or  experts  and  receiving  compensa- 
tion on  a  per  diem  when  actually  employed 
basis. 

(d)  No  Administrator  or  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator shall,  during  his  continuance  In 
oaJce,  be  engaged  in  any  other  business,  but 
shall  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Cor- 
poration. No  Administrator  or  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator or  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  hav?  financial  Interest  in  any  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  the  business  of  providing 
public  transportation  nor  In  any  corporation 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  or  selling  of 
passenger  transportation  equipment  or  fa- 
cilities. 

Principal  office:  venue:  other  offices:  use  of 
funds  for  office  buildings 

Sec.  303.  The  Corporation  shall  have  Its 
principal  ofRce  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and.  for  the  purposes  of  venue  In  civil  ac- 
tions, shall  be  a  resident  thereof.  The  Cor- 
poration may  establish  offices  in  other  parts 
of  the  National  Capital  region. 

Powers  of  Corporation 
Sec.  304.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  objectives  and  functions  of  the  Corpora- 
tion as  set  forth  In  this  Act.  and  In  the  con- 
duct of  Its  business,  the  Corporation — 

( 1 )  may  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  and  such  seal  shall  be  Judicially  no- 
ticed; 

(2)  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws. 
rules,  and  regulations: 

'  '^  1  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate 
name  in  any  court  of  competent  Jtirls- 
dlction:  ProiHded.  That  nothing  herein  shall 
b«  construed  to  exempt  the  Corporation 
from  the  application  of  sections  507(b)  and 
2679  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  or  of 
section  367  of  the  Hevlsed  Statutes  (5  U^.C. 
316): 

(4)  may  acc-pt  gifts  or  donations  of 
property; 

(5)  may  acquire,  by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, or  In  other  lawful  manner,  any 
property  whether  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  and  any  Interest 
therein,  and  may  hold,  maintain,  use.  and 
operate  such  property  and  may  sell,  lease,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  same  at  such  time. 
In  such  manner,  and  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
authorized  corporate  functions; 

(6t  may  operate  all  facilities  acquired  or 
constructed  by  it  or  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  goveriuneut  agencies,  private 
transit  companlas.  railroads,  or  other  persons 
for  the  operation  of  its  facilities,  tiie  use  of 
its  operating  rights,  or  the  provision  of 
transportation  services  malting  use  of  other 
facilities  and  operating  rights; 

(7)  shall  contribute,  from  the  respective 
appropriation  or  fund  used  for  payment  of 
salaries,  pay.  or  compensation,  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  disability  fuiid.  a  sum  as 
provided  by  section  4(a;  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended  (70  Stat.  747; 
5  use.  2264 1  a)  ) ,  except  that  such  sum  shall 
be  determined  by  applying  to  the  total  basic 
salaries  i  as  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the 
emp!    Tees    of    th»    Corporation    covered    by 


th.=it  _.^  :;i<»  per  centum  rate  determined 
annually  b>-  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
be  the  excess  of  the  total  normal  cost  per 
centum  rate  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  over  the  employee  deduction  rate 
specified  in  said  section  4(a).  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  also  contribute  at  least  quarterly 
from  such  appropriation  or  fund,  to  the  em- 
ployees' comp)ensatlon  fund,  the  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the 
full  cost  of  benefits  and  other  payments 
made  from  such  fund  on  account  of  cases 
arising  from  injuries  to  Its  employees  which 
may  hereafter  occur.  Such  Corporation  shall 
also  pay  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  respective  funds  attributable 
to  Its  employees,  as  determined  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

(8)  may  determine  the  character  of  and 
the  necessity  for  Its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tores.  and  the  manner  In  which  they  shall 
be  Incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to 
provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable  to 
Government    corporations. 

(9)  may  use  the  United  States  malls  in  the 
manner,  and  under  conditions  prescribed  for 
the  executive  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
dependent establishments  of  the  United 
States  Government; 

(10)  shall  set  fares,  tariffs,  and  other  rates 
and  charges  to  the  public  for  the  services 
rendered  by  Its  facilities.  Such  fares,  tariffs, 
or  other  rates  and  charges  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  such  levels  that  the  revenues  of 
the  Corporation  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  cover  all  costs  of  operating  and  maintain- 
ing the  facilities  under  the  administration 
of  the  Corporation,  Including  depreciation, 
payment  of  interest  as  prescribed  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  305  of  this  Act  and  on 
the  obligations  Issued  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes. 
In  determining  Its  fare  structure,  the 
Corporation  shall  also  take  Into  account  the 
fare  structure  of  existing  transit  companies 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission  or 
other  appropriate  regulatory  agencies  to  the 
end  that,  to  the  extent  possible,  fares 
throughout  the  National  Capital  region  shall 
be  reasonably  comparable  and  nondis- 
criminatory. The  Corporation  Is  not  re- 
quired, however,  to  operate  any  particular 
portion  of  its  facilities  without  loss  but  may 
set  fares,  tariffs,  or  other  rates  and  charges 
on  the  basis  of  all  of  its  facilities  considered 
as  a  whole.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Corporation,  It  is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Corporation  not  to  charge  fares,  tariffs,  or 
other  rates  and  charges  for  a  particular 
facility,  the  Corporation  Is  not  required  to 
levy  such  charge,  but  no  free  passes  or  other 
similar  remunerative  benefits  shall  be  given 
any  individual  or  class  of  persons  without 
specific  approval  by  the  Corporation  after 
notice  and  hearing.  The  Corporation  may 
enter  Into  agreements  with  other  government 
agencies  or  persons  for  the  establishment 
of  comblnat'-on  fares.  Except  as  herein  pro- 
vided the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  charge 
any  government  agency  for  facilities  and 
services  at  the  rates  charged  to  the  public, 
or  to  charge  a  lump  sum  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate wotUd  approximate  the  total  of  the  indi- 
vidual charges  Inctured  by  the  using 
government  agency. 

(11)  shall  have  In  the  payment  of  debts 
and  of  bankrupt  or  Insolvent  e.states.  the 
priority  of  the  United  States  under  section 
3466  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.SC.  191) ; 

(12)  may  execute,  In  accordance  with  Its 
bylaws,  rules,  or  regulations  all  Instruments 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  exercise  of 
any  of  Its  powers; 

(13)  may  settle  arxl  adjust  claims  held  by 
It  against  other  p>ersons  or  parties  and  by 
other  persons  or  parties  against  the  Cor- 
poration; 


(14)  may  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
powers  and  duties  s{>eclfically  conferred 
upon  the  Corporation  by  this  Act;  and 

(15)  shall,  prior  to  establishing,  extend- 
ing, curtailing  or  abandoning  any  trans- 
portation or  other  service  and  prior  to  pwe- 
scrlblng  or  changing  any  fares  or  charges 
to  the  public  for  the  use  of  Its  services  or 
facilities,  bold  a  public  meeting,  upon  thirty 
days'  notice  given  by  release  to  all  the 
dally  newspapers  of  general  circulation  pub- 
lished In  the  National  Capital  region,  at 
which  Interested  persons  or  organizations 
shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment, either  orally  or  In  writing  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Corporation,  on  the 
action  proposed  to  be  t:iken  by  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Corporation,  however,  shall 
have  sole  and  exclusive  control  over  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  services  rendered  by  Its  fa- 
cilities and  to  fares,  tariffs  and  other  rates 
and  charges  therefor. 

National  Capital  transportation  fund 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Upon  creation  of  the  Cor- 
poration, there  shall  be  established  a  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Corporation 
Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
■  Fund") ,  to  be  held  and  administered  by 
the  Corporation.  The  capital  of  the  Fund 
shall  consist  of: 

(1)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  advaiured 
to  the  Fund  upon  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator from  appropriations  made  for 
that  purpose; 

(2)  The  unexpended  balances  of  any  ap- 
propriations available  for  the  op>eratlon8  of 
the  Agency  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Administrator  and  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and 

(3)  The  value  of  the  assets  of  the  Agezu:y, 
less  Its  liabilities,  as  the  date  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Corporation.  The  value  of  the 
assets  shall  be  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  original  cost,  less 
depiWlatlon,  the  usable  value  of  the  prop- 
erties transferred.  If  clearly  less  than  cost, 
and  o^her  reasonably  determinable  factors 
which  would  affect  the  value  of  the  assets 
of   the   Agency. 

(b)  Unless  the  Congress  otherwise  directs, 
the  Corporation  shall  pay  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  in- 
terest on  the  capital  of  the  Fund  as  follows: 

( 1 )  the  Interest  rate  on  the  capital  ad- 
vances made  at  the  time  the  Fund  Is  estab- 
lished shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tre.asury,  taking  into  consideration 
the  average  yield  to  maturity  at  the  end 
of  the  calendar  month  next  preceding  the 
date  of  such  determination  on  all  outstand- 
ing Interest-bearing  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  having  a  maturity  date 
of  fifteen  or  more  years  from  the  end  of 
such  calendar  month.  The  Interest  rate 
so  est.^bllshed  shall  remain  In  effect  for  so 
long  as  any  part  of  the  amount  to  which 
such  Interest  applies  remains  In  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Fund;   and 

(2)  The  Interest  rate  on  the  subsequent 
p>ortlon  of  the  capital  advances  to  the  Fund 
on  which  Interest  Is  to  be  paid  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury at  the  time  such  advance  Is  made,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  average  yield  to 
maturity  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  month 
next  preceding  the  date  of  such  determtns- 
tlon  on  all  out. "Standing  interest-beerlng  mar- 
ketable obllgntlons  of  the  United  States 
having  a  maturity  date  of  fifteen  or  more 
years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar  month. 
Such  Interest  rate  shall  remain  In  effect 
for  so  long  as  any  part  of  such  advance  re- 
mains In  the  capital  of  the  Furtd. 

(c)  Whenever  any  capital  In  the  Fund  Is 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  In 
excess  of  the  Corporation's  current  needs, 
such  capital  shall  be  credited  to  the  ap>pro- 
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print  ion  from  which  advanced,  where  It  shall 
be  held  for  future  advances  The  capital  of 
the  Fund  shall  be  considered  reduced  by  the 
net  amount  of  such  credits.  Appropriations 
or  other  funds  received  shall  be  used  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Corporation  as  set 
forth  In  this  Act.  Whenever  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  appropriation  contains  funds 
In  excels  of  the  needs  of  the  Corpxjratlon, 
the  appropriation  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equivalent  to  such  excess. 

(d)  Such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal 
year  limitations. 

(e)  Receipts  from  operations  under  this 
Act  shall  be  credited  to  the  Fund.  The  Fund 
shall  be  available  for  payment  of  all  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  of  the  Corporation 
under  this  Act. 

(f)  Appropriations  are  hereby  authorized 
for  payment  of  such  amounts  as  may  be 
shown  In  the  annual  budget  program  of  the 
Corporation  as  necessary  to  cover  actual 
lofses  of  prior  years  sustained  In  the  conduct 
of  Its  activities  under  this  Fund.  Amounts 
appropriated  to  the  Fund  under  authority 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  advances  and  shall  not  require 
payment  of  Interest  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

Borrowing  from  Treasury 
Sec.  30«.  To  finance  Ite  activities  the  Cor- 
poration may  borrow  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  within  amounts  approved 
in  appropriation  Acts  sums  of  money  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  capital 
of  the  Fund  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 
For  this  purpxtse  the  Corporation  may  Issue 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Its  bonds, 
notes,  debentures,  or  other  obligations.  Such 
obligations  shall  have  matiu-itles  agreed 
upon  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  At  the  option  of  the  Cor- 
poration, such  obligations  may  be  redeemed 
before  maturity  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
stipulated  In  the  obligations.  Each  obliga- 
tion shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  yield  to  maturity 
at  the  end  of  the  calendar  month  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  issuance  on  all  outstand- 
ing interest-bearing  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  having  a  maturity  date 
of  fifteen  or  more  years  from  the  end  of  such 
calendar  month.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase 
any  obligations  of  the  Corporation  to  be 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  section  and.  for  such 
purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended.  The  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are 
extended  to  Include  any  purchases  of  the 
Corporation's  obligations  hereunder. 

Exercise  of  powers:  new  programs 
Sec.  307.  The  Corporation  shall  have  and 
may  exercise  such  sp)ecific  powers.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  elsewhere  conferred  in  this 
Act.  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  protect, 
operate.  Improve,  and  maintain  Its  transit 
facilities  and  other  properties,  and  appurte- 
nances thereto,  as  business  enterprises  and 
piibHc  service  facilities:  Provided.  That  the 
Corporation  shall  undertake  no  new  typ>es 
of  activities  not  Included  In  the  annual 
budget  program  proscribed  by  section  102  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  of 
1P45  (69  Stat.  698).  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
847). 

Payments  to  States  and  local  governments 
in  lieu  of  certain  taxes 
Sec.  308.  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Including  the  District  of  Coltimbla 
government.  In  lieu  of  prop>erty  taxes  upon 


property  within  the  National  Capital  region 
which  was  subject  to  State  and  local  taxation 
before  acquisition  by  the  Corporation  or  the 
Agency.  Such  payments  shall  be  In  the 
amounts,  at  the  times,  and  upon  such  terms 
as  the  Corporation  In  Its  discretion  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate.  No  paj-ment  shall 
be  made  In  excess  of  the  taxes  which  would 
have  been  payable  for  such  property  except 
where  special  bttrdens  are  placed  upon  the 
State.  District  of  Columbia,  or  local  govern- 
ment by  the  activities  of  the  Corporation  or 
Its  agents.  The  Corporation,  Its  property, 
franchises,  and  Income  are  expressly  ex- 
empted from  taxation  In  any  manner  or  form 
by  any  government  agency  but  such  exemp- 
tion shall  not  extend  to  contractors  for  the 
Corporation. 

Amendment     of     Government     Corporation 
Control  Act 

Sec.  309.  Upon  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Corporation  by 
the  President,  section  101  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act.  as  anaended. 
Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  therein. 
after  the  words  "Saint  LawTence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation;",  the  words  "Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Corporation;". 

Succession 

Sec.  310.  The  Corporation  shall  have  suc- 
cession until  dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress. 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Corporation  shall  continue  as  a  wholly  owned 
United  States  Government  corporation  only 
until  such  time  as  Congress,  by  consenting 
to  a  compact  contemplated  by  title  IV  of  this 
Act.  authorizes  the  Corporation  to  be  re- 
placed by  an  Inierctate  proprietary  agency 

TITLE    IV AUTHORIZATION    FOR   NOOOTIATION    OF 

INTERSTATE  COMPACT 

Interstate  proprietary  agency 

Sac.  401.  (a)  The  consent  of  Congress  Is 
hereby  given  to  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  Board 
Of  Commissioners  of  the  Dl£trlct  of  Columbia 
to  negotiate  a  compact  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Interstate  proprietary  agency  to  Imple- 
ment generally  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  No 
such  compact  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
parties  thereto  unless  and  until  It  has  been 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

(b)  As  promptly  as  practicable  after  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  have  approved  a  compact  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Interstate  proprietary 
agency  to  Implement  generally  the  objectives 
of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  recommendations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  transfer  to  the 
interstate  proprietary  agency  such  real  and 
p>ersonal  property,  personnel,  records,  other 
assets,  and  liabilities  as  are  appropriate  in 
order  that  the  Interstate  proprietary  agency 
may  assume  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Agency  or  Corporation. 

(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  person 
to  participate  In  the  compact  negotiations 
and  to  reprc  ent  the  United  States  generally. 
The  Federal  representative  shall  report  to  the 
President  either  directly  or  through  such 
agency  or  official  of  the  Government  as  the 
President  may  specify. 

(d)  The  Federal  representative.  If  not 
otherwise  employed  by  the  United  States, 
shall  receive  for  his  services,  when  actually 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  maximum  rate  for 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Clatslficatlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to- 
gether with  travel  expenses  as  authorized  by 
section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946.  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2).  lor  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  as  consultants  or  ex- 
p)erts  and  receiving  compensation  on  a  per 
diem  when  actually  employed  basts:  Pro- 
vided. That  if  the  Federal  representative 
shall  be  an  employee  of  the  United  States  he 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensation. 


(e)  The  Federal  representative  shall  be 
provided  with  office  space,  consulting,  engi- 
neering, and  stenographic  service,  and  other 
necessary  administrative  services. 

(f )  The  compensation  of  the  Federsil  rep- 
resentative shall  be  p>aid  frcwn  the  current 
appropriation' for  salaries  in  the  White  House 
Office.  Travel  and  other  expenses  provided 
for  In  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  from  any  current  appropria- 
tion or  appropriations  selected  by  the  head 
of  such  agency  or  agencies  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  to  provide  for  such 
expenses. 

(g)  The  State  and  Federal  representatives 
appointed  to  participate  In  the  compact 
negotiations  are  authorized  to  request  from 
the  Agency  or  Corporation  any  information 
they  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  their  func- 
tions under  this  section,  and  the  Agency  or 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
the  compact  representatives  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law.  to  furnish  such  Infor- 
mation upon  request  made  by  the  compact 
representatives 

Separability 
Sec.  402.  If  any  part  of  this  Act  Is  declared 
unconstitutional,  or  the  apphcabillty  thereof 
to  any  p>erson  or  circumstances  is  held  In- 
valid, the  applicability  of  such  part  to  other 
persons  and  circumstances  and  the  consti- 
tutionality or  validity  of  every  other  part  of 
the  Act  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITI-E    I SHORT    TITLE,    STATEMENT    OP    FIND- 
INGS   AND    POLICY.    AND    DETINITIONS 

"Short  title 
"Sec.    101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as   the 
'National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  I960". 

"Statement  of  findings  arid  policy 
"Sec  102.  The  Congress  finds  that  an  Im- 
proved transportation  system  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  (1)  Is  essential  for  the 
continued  and  effective  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  welfare  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  the  orderly  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  National  Capital  region,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Nation's  Capital;  (2)  requires  the 
planning  on  a  regional  basis  of  a  unified 
system  of  freeways,  parkways,  express  transit 
service  on  exclusive  rights-of-way.  and  other 
major  transportation  facilities;  (3)  requires 
cooperation  among  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  of  the  region  and  public 
carriers  In  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  major  transportation  facilities;  (4) 
requires  financial  participation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  in  the  creation  of  certain 
major  transportation  facilities  that  are  be- 
yond the  financial  capacity  or  borrowing 
power  of  the  public  carriers,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  local  governments  of  the 
region:  and  (5)  requires  coordination  of 
transportation  facilities  with  other  public 
facilities  and  with  the  use  of  land,  public  and 
private.  The  Congress  therefore  declares 
that  it  Is  the  continuing  policy  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government.  In  co- 
oi>eratlon  with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  National  Capital  region,  and 
making  full  xise  of  private  enterprise  when- 
ever appropriate,  to  encourage  and  aid  In 
the  planning  and  development  of  a  unified 
and  coordinated  transportation  system  for 
the  National  Capital  region. 

"Defi  nitions 

"Sec  103.  When  used  in  this  Act — 
"(a)  "National  Capital  region'  means  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges  Counties  In  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Arlington,  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  and 
Prince   William   Coimtles   and   the   cities   of 
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A:exAndr.a  and  Falls  Church  In  the  Com- 
monvi-ealth  of  Virginia,  and  all  other  cities 
now  or  hereafter  existing  m  Maryland  or 
Virginia  within  the  i^e' >trr  ip:;;  ■  area  bounded 
by  the  outer  bour.dar'.rs  r.  •:.^■  Mnib'.r.fd 
..rei  of  said  counties  and  cities. 

lb.  Government  agency'  and  'govern- 
ment agencies  mean  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  District  of  Columbia.  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia.  State  of  Maryland,  or 
any  political  subdivlsTon,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality thereof  which  Is  located  within, 
or  whose  Jurisdiction  includes  all  or  part  of. 
the  National  Capital  region;  the  term  In- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to,  public  authori- 
ties, towns,  villages,  cities,  other  munici- 
palities, and  counties. 

•'TITLE     n CREATION     OF     A     NATIONAL     CAPITAL 

TRANSPORTATION    AGENCY 

"National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
"Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Agency'). 
The  Agency  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  President,  or  the  head 
of  such  department  or  agency  as  he  may 
designate.  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by 
an  Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  aa 
amended,  plus  $500  per  annum. 

"(b)  To  assist  the  Administrator  In  the 
execution  of  the  functions  vested  in  the 
Agency  there  shall  be  a  Deputy  Administra- 
tor who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  maximum  rate  for 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  The 
Deputy  Administrator  shall  perform  stjch 
duties  as  the  Administrator  may  from  time 
to  time  designate  and  shall  be  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator during  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Administrator. 

"(c)  No  Administrator  or  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator shall,  during  his  continuance  in  of- 
fice, be  engaged  in  any  other  business,  but 
shall  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
Agency  No  Administrator  or  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator or  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
(established  In  section  202)  shaU  have  fi- 
nancial Interest  In  any  corporation  engaged 
In  the  business  of  providing  public  trans- 
portation nor  In  any  corporation  engaged  In 
the  manufacture  or  selling  of  passengei 
transportation  equipment  or  facilities. 

I  "Advisory  Board 

"Bec  202.  There  is  established  an  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency.  The  Advisory  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  at  least  three  of  whom 
shall  be  residents  of  the  National  Capital 
region.  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  as  Chairman.  The  Advisory  Board 
shall  meet  at  least  once  every  ninety  days. 
The  Advisory  Board  shall  advise  the 
Administrator  in  respect  of  such  matters 
as  the  general  policies  of  the  Agency: 
Agency  policies  In  connection  with 
acquisition,  design,  and  construction  of  fa- 
cilities: fees  for  the  use  of  Agency  facilities 
and  property:  planning  and  administration 
generally:  and  such  other  matters  as  may 
be  referred  to  it  by  the  Administrator  or 
which  the  Advisory  Board,  in  Its  discretion, 
may  consider.  Each  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  when  actually  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  shall  receive  for  his 
services  compensation  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 
together  with  travel  expenses  as  authorized 


by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946,  as 
amended  (5  U  S.C.  73h-2),  for  persons  em- 
ployed Intermittently  as  consultants  or  ex- 
perts and  receiving  compensation  on  a  per 
diem  when  actually  employed  basis. 
"Advisory  and  coordinating  committees 
"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  such  advisory  and 
coordinating  committees  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  State  and  local  governments. 
Federal  agencies,  other  Government  agencies, 
and  such  private  organizations  and  persona 
as  may  be  necessary  or  helpful  to  obtain  the 
maximum  amount  of  cooperation  and  corre- 
lation of  effort  in  order  that  a  coordinated 
system  of  transportation  be  developed  for 
the  National  Capital  region.  These  advisory 
and  coordinating  committees  shall  consider 
problems  referred  to  them  by  the  Adminis- 
trator and  shall  make  recommendations  to 
the  Administrator  concerning  the  activities 
of  the  Agency  as  they  affect  transit,  trafBc, 
and  highway  conditions,  and  other  matters 
of  mutual  Interest  to  the  Agency  and  to 
the  Government  agencies,  organizations,  and 
persons  represented  on  the  advisory  and 
coordinating  committees. 

"(b)  The  advisory  and  coordinating  com- 
mittees shall  serve  the  Agency  solely  In  an 
advisory  capacity.  Members  of  such  com- 
mittees shall  serve  thereon  without  addi- 
tional compensation.  Members  who  are  not 
representatives  of  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  may  receive  travel  expenses  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  2. 
1946.  as  amended  (5  US  C.  73b-2).  for  per- 
sons serving   without  compensation, 

"Preparation    and    approval   of    transit    de- 
velopment  program 

"Sec.  204    The  Agency — 

"(a)  Shall  prepare,  and  may  from  time 
to  time  revise,  a  Transit  Development  Pro- 
gram, The  Transit  Envelopment  Program 
shall  consist  of  a  plan  or  plans  indicating 
the  general  location  of  facilities  In  which 
the  Agency  will  participate  for  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  within  the  National 
Capital  region,  a  timetable  for  the  provi- 
sion of  such  facilities  and  comprehensive 
financial  reports  Including  costs,  revenues, 
and  benefits.  The  Transit  Development  Pro- 
gram may  Indicate  ( 1 )  the  routes  of  surface, 
subsurface,  and  elevated  carriers.  Including 
bus  and  other  motor  vehicle  carriers,  rail 
carriers,  waterborne  carriers,  air  carriers,  and 
other  carriers,  and  (2)  the  location  and  ex- 
tent of  terminals,  stations,  platforms,  motor 
vehicle  parking  facilities  for  transit  users, 
extra-wide  median  strips  and  other  rights- 
of-way.  docks,  rails  or  tracks  or  other  similar 
facilities,  bridges,  tunnels,  buildings  or 
structures,  powerplants,  repair  shops,  yards, 
garages,  and  other  necessary  facilities  re- 
lating to  the  transp>ortation  of  persons.  The 
Transit  Development  Program  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  conform  to  the  general 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  National 
Capital  region  and  to  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  National  Capital  within  the 
meaning  of  sections  3.  4.  and  5  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952  (66 
Stat.  781 1 .  except  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  President. 

"(b)  Shall.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
Transit  Development  Program,  give  special 
consideration  to: 

"(1)  Expanded  use  of  existing  facilities 
and  services.  Including  expanded  use  and 
development  of  existing  railroad  lines  into 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  coordinated 
and  efficient  transit  service  across  Jurisdic- 
tional boundaries  and  between  areas  served 
by  different  companies:  Provided,  That  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  before  granting  its  approval 
to  any  further  conversion  by  the  DC.  Transit 
Sjrstem.  Inc..  of  street  railway  operations  to 
bus  oi>€ratlons  as  provided  In  section  7  of 
the  Act  of  July  24,  1956  (70  Stat.  598),  shall 


consult  with  the  Agency  on  the  possible  use 
of  street  railway  facilities  and  equipment  In 
the  Transit  Development  Program.  The 
Commission  may  withhold  Its  approval  of 
such  conversion  and  require  the  preserva- 
tion of  equipment  and  facilities  already  with- 
drawn from  service  If  It  finds  that  there  Is 
a  substantial  possibility  that  the  Transit  De- 
velopment Program  will  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued use  of  street  railway  facilities  and 
equipment.  In  which  cafe  the  program  of 
conversion  of  street  railway  operations  to 
bus  operations  contemplated  by  section  7  of 
said  Act  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  so  sub- 
stantially completed  that  the  taking  effect 
of  eubsectlon  9(g)  of  said  Act  would  be  ap- 
propriate In  the  public  Interest. 

"(2)  Early  development  of  a  subway  from 
Union  Station  capable  of  rapid  dispersal  of 
passengers  from  the  railhead  to  the  principal 
employment  centers  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Its  Immediate  environs,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  extended  to  serve  other  parts 
of  the  region:  Provided,  That  no  freeway,  or 
new  parkway  more  than  two  lanes  In  width, 
shall  be  built  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia west  of  Twelfth  Street,  Northwest,  and 
north  of  either  the  north  or  the  west  legs  of 
the  proposed  Inner  Loop  Freeway,  the  pro- 
posed Potomac  River  Expressway,  or  the  pro- 
posed Palisades  Parkway,  until  after  the 
Agency  shall  have  reported  to  the  President 
that  the  use  of  rail  tran.«portatlon  to  carry 
passenger  traffic  to  points  northwe-st  of 
downtown  Washington  has  had  a  fair  trial. 

"(3)  Acquisition  and  development  of 
rights-of-way  and  related  facilities  for  pro- 
viding express  transit  lines  In  conjunction 
with  major  highways  and  bridges. 

"(c)  Shall  prepare  proposals  for  Imple- 
menting each  part  of  the  Transit  Develop- 
ment Program,  Including  preliminary  engi- 
neering plans,  descriptions  of  the  character 
of  services  to  be  rendered,  estimates  of  costs 
and  revenues,  arrangements  for  financing  and 
organization,  and  other  Information  setting 
forth  the  manner  In  which  the  program  Is  to 
be  carried  out:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
Transit  Development  Program  shall  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Agency  until  a  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  description  of 
that  part  of  the  program  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  and  the  execution  of 
that  part  of  the  program  has  been  expressly 
authorized  by  legislation  thereafter  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

"(d)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  transition 
from  a  Federal  agency  to  an  interstate  pro- 
prietary agency  and  to  further  coordination 
within  the  National  Capital  region,  shall  sub- 
mit the  Transit  Development  Program  and 
any  revision  thereof:  (1)  to  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Oeorges  Counties  In  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  Arlington.  Fairfax 
Loudoun,  and  Prince  William  Counties  and 
the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Falls  Church  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the 
transit  regulatory  bodies  having  Jurisdiction 
In  the  National  Capital  region  for  review  and 
comment;  (2)  to  such  organizations  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  or  officials  concerned  with 
the  solution  of  the  community  development 
problems  of  the  National  Capital  region  on  a 
unified  metropolitan  basis  that  are  now  in 
existence  or  which  may  be  created  by  agree- 
ment, law,  or  compjact  for  review  and  com- 
ment: (3)  to  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts  for 
review  and  comment:  (4)  to  private  com- 
panies transporting  persons  in  the  National 
Capital  region  for  review  and  comment;  and 
(5)  to  the  Governors  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia or  such  government  agencies  as  they 
may  designate  for  approval  of  the  location 
and  extent  of  proposed  Agency  facilities  and 
the  timetable  for  the  provision  of  such  fa- 
cilities within  Maryland  and  Virginia,  re- 
spectively: and  except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  the  Agency  shall 
not  acquire,  construct,  or  operate  property. 
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rights-of-way,  or  facilities  indicated  in  the 
Transit  Development  Program  or  a  revision 
thereof  within  the  State  In  which  such  prop- 
erty, rights-of-way,  or  facilities  are  located 
unless  prior  thereto  the  Governor  of  the  State 
Involved  or  such  government  agency  as  he 
may  designate  shall  have  approved  the 
Transit  Development  FTogram  or  the  perti- 
nent revision  thereof. 

"(e)  Until  the  Transit  Development  Pro- 
gram has  been  approved  by  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  or  Virginia  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  shall,  when  It  pro- 
poses to  acquire,  construct,  or  operate  prop- 
erty, rights-of-way,  or  facilities  located  In 
Virginia  or  Maryland,  first  submit  plans  and 
other  information  showing  In  detail  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  property,  rights-of- 
way,  or  facilities  are  to  be  used  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  which  the  property, 
rights-of-way,  or  facilities  are  to  be  located, 
or  to  such  government  agency  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Governor.  In  implement- 
ing programs  approved  by  the  Congress  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  204(c) .  the  Agency  may 
acquire,  construct,  or  operate  such  prop- 
erty, rights-of-way,  or  facilities,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  the  State  upon  approval  of  the 
Governor  thereof,  or  of  the  designated  gov- 
ernment agency, 

"(f)  Shall  conduct  research,  surveys,  ex- 
perimentation, evaluation,  design  and  de- 
velopment. In  cooperation  with  other  Gov- 
ernment aeencles  and  private  organizations 
when  appropriate,  on  the  needs  of  the  region 
for  transportation:  on  facilities,  equipment, 
and  services  to  meet  those  needs:  on  organi- 
zation and  financial  arrangements  for  re- 
gional transportation:  and  on  other  matters 
relating  to  the  movement  of  persons  In  the 
region.  The  Agency's  studies  shall  Include  a 
continuation  of  the  work  begun  In  the  mass 
transportation  survey  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the 
National  CaplUl  Regional  Planning  Council, 
pursuant  to  the  Second  SupplemenUl  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  33).  and 
shall  Include  further  studies  as  may  be 
necessitated  by  changed  conditions,  the 
availability  of  new  techniques,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  Government  agencies  and  the  pub- 
lic to  the  transportation  plan  adopted  by 
the  Commission  and  Council.  The  Agency's 
studies  shall  also  Include  evaluations  of  the 
transportation  system  recommended  In  the 
transportation  plan,  and  of  alternative  facili- 
ties and  kinds  of  services. 

"(g)  Shall  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  Congress,  not  later  than 
November  1.  1962.  recommendations  for  or- 
ganization and  financial  arrangements  for 
transixjrtatlon  In  the  National  Capital  region. 
The  Agency  shall  consider  the  following  or- 
ganizational alternatives,  among  others:  a 
Federal  corporation,  an  organization  estab- 
lished by  Interstate  compact,  and  continua- 
tion or  modification  of  the  organization  es- 
tablished bi  this  Act.  In  preparing  Its  rec- 
ommendations tiie  Agency  shall  consult  with 
the  governmenu  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  the  local  govern- 
ments of  the  National  Capital  region,  and  the 
Federal  agencies  having  an  Interest  In  trans- 
portation In  the  National  Capital  region: 
Provxded,  That  any  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  Agency  shall  provide  as  far 
as  possible  for  the  payment  of  all  costs  by 
persons  using  or  benefiting  from  regional 
transportation  facilities  and  services,  and 
shall  provide  for  the  equitable  sharing  of 
any  remaining  costs  among  the  Federal. 
State,   and   local  governments, 

" FMnctiona .  duties,  and  powers 
"Sec.  205.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Agency— 

"(1)  in  order  to  Implement  those  parts  of 
the  Transit  Development  Program  approved 
by  statute  In  accordance  with  section  204(c), 
and  except  as  provided  In  the  proviso  of  para- 
graph   (2)    of   this   subsection,   may   acquire 


(by  purchase,  lease,  condemnation,  or  other- 
wise) or  construct  transit  facilities,  property, 
and  rights-of-way  for  the  transportation  of 
persons  within  the  National  Capital  region. 
Such  facilities,  property,  and  rights-of-way 
may  include  those  enumerated  under  section 
204(ai  or  any  other  necessary  transit  facili- 
ties, property,  or  rights-of-way  relating  to 
transportation  of  persons.  The  Agency  may 
contribute  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way  for,  and  the  construction  of  limited 
amounts  of  freeway,  parkway,  and  other 
arterial  highway  facilities.  Including  con- 
struction incidental  to  the  use  and  protec- 
tion of  such  rlghu-of-way  for  transit  fa- 
cilities, to  the  government  agencies  having 
Jurisdiction  thereof  if.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Agency,  such  contributions  are  necessary  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act; 
"(2)  may  operate  all  facilities  acquired  or 
constructed  by  It.  or  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  government  agencies,  private 
transit  companies,  railroads,  or  other  persons 
for  the  operation  of  Its  facilities,  the  vise 
of  Its  operating  rights,  or  the  provision  of 
transit  services  making  use  of  other  facili- 
ties and  operating  rights:  Provided.  That  t*ie 
Agency  shall  not  acquire  the  facilities,  prop- 
erty, or  rights-of-way  of  private  motorbus 
companies  and  persons;  or  op)erate  buses  or 
similar  motor  vehicles  or  make  agreements 
for  the  provision  of  motorbus  services  com- 
petitive with  private  transit  companies;  but 
may  make  agreements  for  the  provision  of 
service  which  is  not  competitive  with  serv- 
ices of  private  transit  companies  and  persons; 
"(3)  shall  encourage  private  transit  com- 
panies to  provide  needed  services  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  Transit  Development  , 
Program: 

"(4)  may  lease  space  or  property  owned 
or  acquired  by  the  Agency,  or  may  contract 
with  persons  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
and  operating  facilities,  which.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Agency,  will  encourage  or  facilitate 
the  use  of  transit  facilities  of  the  Agency. 
Rentals  or  other  fiscal  arrangements  in  con- 
nection with  such  leases  or  contracts  shall 
be  adjusted  so  that  undue  competitive  ad- 
vantage Is  not  given  over  other  persons  In 
tlie  National  Capital  region:  Provided.  That 
in  the  operation  of  such  facilities,  the  lessee 
or  franchise  holder  shall  comply  with  all 
applicable  Federal.  State,  and  local  building 
and  zoning  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations; 
"(5 1  may  enter  into  and  perform  con- 
tracts, leases,  and  agreements,  and  other 
transactions  with  any  government  agency. 
private  transit  company,  railroad,  or  other 
persons; 

"(6)  may  sell  or  lease  advertising  space 
or  may  contract  with  resjx>nslble  persons 
for  the  sale  or  lease  of  such  !=pace:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  lessee  or  contractee  shall 
comply  with  all  applicable  Federal.  Slate, 
and  local  zunlng  and  advertising  laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations: 

"(7)  shall  cooperate  vrlth  government 
agencies  to  facilitate  coordination  of  loca- 
tion, design,  and  construction  of  freeways, 
parkways,  and  other  arterial  highway  facili- 
ties with  the  Transit  Development  Program, 
The  purpose  of  such  coordination  Is  to  as- 
sure the  comprehensive  development  of 
transportation  facilities  best  suited  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  to  achieve 
maximum  benefits  from  moneys  available 
for  such  purposes.  Tlie  responsibility  and 
authority  for  location,  design,  construction. 
and  operation  of  freeways,  parkways,  and 
other  arterial  highway  facilities  shall  re- 
main with  the  government  agencies  having 
Jurisdiction  thereof,  but  all  Federal  agen- 
cies' plans  for  location  and  design  of  high- 
way facilities  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Agency,  and  all  State  and  local  agencies' 
plans  for  location  and  design  of  highway 
facilities  may  be  requested  by  the  Agency 
for  its  review  and  comment.  The  Agency 
shall  cooperate  with  all  planning  agencies 
of  the  National  Capital  region  and  the  ap- 


projjrlate  government  transjxjrtation  regu- 
latory agencies  including  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission  in 
the  development  of  transportation  facilities 
and.  wherever  feasible  and  desirable,  develop 
Joint  plans  with  such  agencies; 

"i8)  may  initiate  proposals  lor  regulating 
and  coordinating  the  flow  of  traffic  in  the 
National  Capital  region  so  as  to  promote 
the  optimum  Ufe  of  the  highway  network 
and   other   transportation    facilities; 

■  (9)  may  make  or  participate  in  studies 
of  all  phases  of  transportation  Into,  within, 
and  out  of  the  National  Capital  region,  in- 
cluding transit  vehicle  research  and  develop- 
ment and  flsc:il  research  studies.  The 
Agency  may  publicize  and  make  available 
the  results  of  such  studies  and  other  In- 
formation relating  to  transportation; 

"(10)  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  officers,  attorneys,  agents,  and  em- 
ployees: may  define  their  powers  and  duties; 
m.iy  require  bonds  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  their  duties;  may  employ  experts 
and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  to 
the  same  extent  as  is  authorized  for  the 
departments  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810).  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  the  usual  rates  for  similar 
services: 

"(111  may.  subject  to  the  standards  and 
procedures  of  section  505  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  place  not  to 
exceed  five  positions  in  grades  16.  17.  or  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  established  by  such 
Act.  Such  positions  shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  number  of  poeitions  authorized  to  be 
placed  in  such  grades  by  such  section  505; 
and 

"(12)  may  make  such  expenditures  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  elsewhere  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  exercise  and  perform- 
ance of  the  powers  and  duties  vested  in  the 
Agency  and  as  from  time  to  time  may  be 
appropriated  for  by  the  Congress.  Includ- 
ing expenditures  for  ( 1 1  rent  and  personal 
services  at  the  seat  of  government  and  else- 
where; (2)  travel  expenses:  (3)  office  furni- 
ture, equipment  and  supplies,  lawbooks, 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books  of  refer- 
ence (Including  the  exchange  thereof);  and 
(4)  printing  and  binding 

"(13)  may.  by  agreement  with  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, designate  such  Boaid  as  the  Instru- 
mentality through  and  by  which  facilities 
of  the  Agency  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  to  be  designated  and  constructed. 

"(14 1  the  agency,  its  property,  income, 
and  transactions  are  expressly  exempted 
from  taxation  in  any  manner  or  form  or 
from  the  Imposition  of  any  licenses  or  fees 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  by  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  and  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  but  such  exemption  shall 
not  extend  to  contractors  for.  or  lessees  of, 
the  Agencv.  or  to  any  person,  company  or 
association  which  engages  In  any  business 
activity  pursuant  to  any  franchise,  grant 
or  agreement  of  the  Agency. 

"(b)  Every  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Agency 
in  respect  of  any  matter  for  which  such 
ai^reements  are  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  355  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  US.C.  256). 
shall  be  applicable  to  property  acquired  by 
the  Agency,  Proceedings  in  behalf  of  the 
Agency  for  the  condemnation  of  property  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  instituted 
and  maintained  under  the  Act  of  March  1. 
1929  (45  Stat.  1415).  as  amended,  and  of 
property  elsewhere,  under  the  Act  of  August 
1.  1888,  as  amended  (40  USC  257).  and  Act 
of  February  26.  1931  (46  SUt.  1421  and  the 
following.  40  U.S.C.  238)  .  or  other  applicable 
Act.  This  subsection  shall  apply  to  both 
real   and  personal   property:   Provided.  That 
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no  action  In  condemnation  of  any  property 
shall  be  ct^mmenced  In  behalf  of  the  Agency 
until  a  reasonable  effort,  has  been  made  to 
nefottate  with  the  owner  of  the  property. 

•'(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
204(C).  such  sums  as  shall  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

•'imj:  III AUTHORIZATION  FOR  NEGOTIATION  OF 

INTERSTATE    COMPACT 

•'Sec.  301.  (a)  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  solution  of 
problems  of  a  regional  character  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  by  means  of  an  Inter- 
state compact  entered  Into  by  the  State  of 
Maryland,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict, of  Columbia,  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. To  further  this  policy,  the  consent  of 
Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  oi"  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  negotiate  a  compact  for 
the  establishment  of  an  organization  to 
serve  as  a  means  of  consultation  and  cooper- 
ation among  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
gorernments  in  the  National  Capital  region. 
to  formulate  plans  and  policies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  region,  and  to  perform 
governmental  functions  of  a  regional  char- 
acter. Including  but  not  limited  to  the  pro- 
vision of  regional  transportation  facilities. 
No  such  compact  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
parties  thereto  unless  and  until  It  has  been 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

"(b»  As  promptly  as  practicable  after  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  have  approved  a  compact  lor  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  empowered 
to  provide  regional  transportation  facilities, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Confess 
such  recommendations  as  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  to  transfer  to  such  or^nlzation 
such  real  and  personal  property,  personziel. 
records,  other  assets,  and  liabilities  .\8  are 
appropriate  in  order  that  such  org.mlzatlon 
may  assume  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Agency. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  person 
to  participate  In  the  compact  negotiations 
and  to  represent  the  United  States  generally 
The  Federal  representative  shall  report  to  the 
President  either  directly  or  through  such 
agency  or  official  of  the  Government  as  the 
President  m.iy  specify. 

"id)  The  Federal  representative,  if  not 
otherwise  employed  by  the  United  States, 
shall  receive  for  his  services,  when  actually 
engrtged  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  cf  the 
f>er  diem  equivalent  of  the  maximvma  rate 
for  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  .amended,  to- 
gether with  travel  expenses  as  authorized  by 
section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946.  as 
amended  (6  USC.  73b-2),  for  persons  em- 
ployed Intermittently  as  consultants  or  ex- 
perts and  receiving  compensation  on  a  per 
diem  when  actually  employed  basis:  Pro- 
vided. That  If  the  Federal  representative 
shall  be  an  employee  of  the  United  States  he 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensation. 

•'(e)  The  Federal  representative  shall  be 
provided  with  office  space,  consulting,  engi- 
neering, and  stenographic  service,  and  other 
necessary  administrative  services. 

••if)  The  compensation  of  the  Federal  rep- 
resentative shall  be  paid  from  the  current 
appropriation  for  salaries  In  the  White  House 
Oflce.  Travel  and  other  expenses  provided 
for  In  subsection  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  from  any  cxirrent  appropriation 
or  appropriations  selected  by  the  head  of 
such  agency  or  agencies  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  President  to  provide  for  such 
expenses 

"igt  The  State  and  Federal  representa- 
tives appointed  to  participate  in  the  compact 
negotiatlona  are  authorized  to  requ:s\  from 


the  Agency  any  Information  they  deem  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  their  functions  under 
this  section:  and  the  Ageacy  Is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  compact  representatives 
and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  fur- 
nish such  Information  ui>on  request  made  by 
the  comptact  repreeentatlves. 

"Separability 
•Sec.  302.  If  any  part  of  this  Act  Is  declared 
unconstitutional,  or  the  applicability  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circumstances  Is  held  In- 
valid, the  applicability  of  such  part  to  other 
persons  and  circumstances  and  the  consti- 
tutionality or  validity  of  every  other  part  of 
the  Act  shall  not  be  affected  thereby" 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11135  and  urge  its 
passage  by  the  House. 

The  growing  transportation  problem 
within  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area  has  received  increasing  and  intensi- 
fied consideration  by  the  Congress  in  re- 
cent years.  On  June  2.  1960.  the  House 
unanimously  approved  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 402  granting  its  consent  and  ap- 
proval to  Virginia.  Maryland,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  a  com- 
pact to  regulate  mass  transit  of  passen- 
gers by  motor  carriers  in  the  Wa.shington 
metropolitan  area.  Approval  of  this 
mass  transit  compact  was  the  first  step 
recommended  in  the  transportation  plan 
for  the  National  Capital  region  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
on  July  10.  1959.  This  plan  was  the  re- 
sult of  specialized  studies  for  which 
$460,000  was  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of 
1952  (66  Stat.  781)  was  adopted  by  the 
82d  Congress  It  provided  for  the  joint 
operations  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  National  Cap- 
ital Regional  Council  In  preparing  a 
regional  plan  for  land  use,  major 
thoroughfares,  park,  parkway,  recreation 
system,  mass  transportation,  community 
facilities,  and  services  for  the  Washing- 
ton area.  In  1955,  the  84th  Congress,  by 
Public  Law  24,  made  a  specific  appropria- 
tion to  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Regional  Planning 
Council  to  conduct  jointly  a  survey  of 
present  and  future  mass  transportation 
need  of  the  National  Capital  region. 
The  first  $200,000  for  the  survey  was  pro- 
vided in  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1955,  the  second 
$200,000  in  the  1957  Appropriation  Act. 
The  final  $60,000  was  provided  in  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
of  1958  Pursuant  to  these  appropria- 
tions, the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  the  National  Capital 
Regional  Planning  Council  entered  into 
contracts  with  private  firms  to  prepare 
surveys  and  reports  of  existing  and  fore- 
seeable metro  transportation  problems 
and  their  solutions. 

On  January  5,  1959,  a  ■TiafBc  En- 
gineering Study  for  the  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Survey"  was  forwarded  to  the 
Commission  and  Council.    This  is  a  125- 


page  report  prepared  by  a  private  con- 
tractor complete  with  projections  of  trip 
data  for  future  years,  tables,  and  maps. 
In  the  letter  of  transmittal,  the  contrac- 
tor stated : 

This  report  contains  an  exploratory  In- 
vestigation of  travel  within  the  National 
Capital  region.  The  studies  were  designed 
to  correlate  the  generation  of  urban  travel 
with  population,  wealth,  and  employment 
throughout  the  urban  community.  •    •   • 

The  studies  reported  were  undertaken  In 
accord  with  •  •  •  agreement,  dated  AprU 
20,  1956,  •'to  develop  traffic  potentials  for  two 
or  more  alternate  mass  transportation  plans 
to  facilitate  the  optimum  movement  of  peo- 
ple within  the  National  Capital  region  for 
designated  years  1965  and  1980  In  connection 
with  the  mass  transportation  survey  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  24,  84th   Congresa," 

On  January  26.  1959,  another  private 
contractor  forwarded  to  the  Commission 
and  Council  a  'Civil  Engineering  Report 
for  the  Mass  Transportation  Survey  of 
the  National  Capital  Region."  This  is 
a  95-page  report.  It  consists  of  an  ex- 
press bus  and  rail  rapid  transit  plan, 
recommended  freeways,  summaries  of 
construction  costs  of  freeways,  parkways, 
and  major  streets,  with  alternate  plans, 
exhibits,  maps,  and  aerial  photographs. 
Included  are  preliminary  architectual 
designs  for  bus  station,  bus  to  rail  trans- 
fer terminal,  subway  cross  section  with 
recommended  subway  routes  and  sta- 
tions. 

On  page  5  of  the  civil  engineering  re- 
port, chapter  II,  the  following  appears: 

Pl«n      4 — Recommended      HiCHWAT-TRANsrr 
Ststem 

In  developing  the  recommended  transpor- 
tation system,  consideration  was  given  to 
plans  which  bracketed  all  likely  solutions. 
As  will  be  described  more  fully  In  later  sec- 
tions of  this  report,  an  auto-domlnant  plan 
was  prepared.  This  postulated  a  system  of 
freeways  in  1980  adequate  to  serve  the  area 
on  the  assumption  that  almost  everyone 
would  custr-marlly  use  automobiles  as  drivers 
or  pas.sengers  There  would  be  relatively  few 
people  who  would  be  unable  or  unwilling  to 
furnl.'h  their  own  Individual  transportation 
This  latter  group — .accounting  for  about  one- 
seventh  of  t<ital  person-trips — would  use 
local  buses.  At  the  time  of  the  1955  survey, 
about  one-fifth  of  all  peraon-trlps  In  the 
area  were  made  on   buses  or  streetcars. 

Another  plan  featured  a  comprehenplve 
rail  rapid  transit  system.  Nine  transit  routes 
for  the  operation  of  high-speed  trains  would 
cover  the  metropolitan  area  under  thh 
scheme.  Trains  would  operate  on  private 
rights-of-way  both  in  subway  and  other 
fully  grade  separated  and  InsuJ^ted  facili- 
ties. Also  studied  was  a  second  transit- 
dominant  plan  with  11  express  bvis  lines  on 
private  rights-of-way  or  on  freeways  serving 
all  major  flows  of  passenger  movement.  This 
plan  is  also  more  fully  described  In  a  later 
section.  The  best  features  of  each  of  these 
plans.  In  our  opinion,  were  consolidated  In 
a  single  scheme  which  is  hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  recommended  plan. 

The  recommended  transportation  system 
to  serve  the  National  Capital  region  would 
be  composed  of  a  network  of  freeways  to- 
gether with  a  rather  extensive  system  of  rail 
rapid  transit  and  express  bus  facilities.  Ex- 
press bu-ses  would  be  used  in  the  early  years 
on  the  routes  ultimately  to  be  served  by  rail 
rapid  transit  The  highways  recommended 
for  construction  by  1980  are  more  extensive 
than  those  now  programed.  The  326  route- 
miles  of  freeways  and  parkways  would  be  al- 
most as  great  as  the  344  route-miles  required 
under  the  assumptions  for  an  auto-domlnant 
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scheme,  but  the  lane-miles  would  be  con- 
siderably less  •  •  •  Improvements  to  ar- 
terial surface  streets  are  also  contemplated 
In    the   recommended    plan. 

The  proposed  transit  service  would  con- 
sist partially  of  rail  rapid  transit  trains  go- 
ing on  separate  rights-of-ways.  It  would 
also  Include  express  buses  operating  In  the 
general  traffic  stream  on  freeways  and  park- 
ways. A  supporting  system  of  local  bus 
routes  Is  assumed  to  be'  provided  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  service.  The  local  buses 
would  serve  as  feeders  to  the  network  cf  rail 
and  bus  rapid  transit  lines  and  as  distrib- 
utors of  express  traffic  In  the  central  busi- 
ness district  It  would  also  provide  public 
transportation  In  areas  where  express  service 
would  not  be  Justified,  both  In  the  District 
and  in  the  suburbs. 

On  July  1,  1959,  the  Commission  and 
the  Council  forwarded  to  the  President 
a  transportation  plan  for  the  National 
Capital  region  along  with  the  foregoing 
survey  and  report.  In  the  letter  of 
transmittal,  the  following  was  stated: 

The  survey  has  been  a  complex  task,  re- 
quiring the  Integration  of  the  efforts  of  many 
organizations  and  Individuals  under  the 
Joint  direction  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  National  Capital 
Regional  Planning  Council.  The  work  was 
supervised  by  a  Joint  steering  committee 
consisting  of  representatives  of  these  two 
bodies  and  the  public  utility  commissions  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. •  •  •  In  this  undertaking,  ad- 
vanced and  extensive  research  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  transportation  problems  of  the 
National  Capital  region.  We  believe  the  sur- 
vey U.  one  of  the  most  thorough  transporta- 
tion analyses  ever  completed  In  any  Ameri- 
can city.  A  traiisportatlon  system  recom- 
mended for  the  National  Capital  region  will 
consist  of  an  expanded  network  of  highways 
and  new  express  transit  facilities.  New  high- 
ways will  be  modern  freeways  and  parkways, 
while  the  new  transit  service  will  be  provided 
by  express  buses  and  by  rail  transit  reaching 
out  to  all  parts  of  the  urban  area. 

As  stated  previously,  the  first  step  rec- 
ommended was  the  approval  of  the  in- 
terstate regulatory  compact  adopted  by 
the  Virginia  Legislature  when  it  passed 
Senate  bill  326,  chapter  627,  1958  Acts  of 
Assembly.  In  1959.  House  bill  34  con- 
taining the  Virginia  compact  proposal 
passed  the  Ma rj- land  Legislature  and  was 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  April  28. 
1959.  This  was  the  compact  approved 
by  this  body,  June  2.  1960. 

The  second  step  recommended  by  the 
national  transportation  plan  was  the 
creation  of  an  agency  "to  secure  rights- 
of-way  for  highway  and  transit  routes, 
to  begin  planning  the  rail  transit  system, 
and  to  accelerate  the  highway  construc- 
tion work'  H.R  11135  makes  provision 
for  this  second  step  to  meet  and  solve  the 
growing  transportation  problems  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  This  bill 
provides  for  the  development  of  a  unified 
and  coordinated  system  of  transpwi-ta- 
tion  for  the  National  Capital  region.  It 
further  creates  a  temporary  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  and  au- 
thorizes negotiations  by  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  create  an  interstate  agen- 
cy. In  the  terms  of  the  bill,  this  inter- 
state agency  would  be  "an  organization 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  consultation  and 
cooperation  among  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  in  the  National 


Capital  region,  to  formulate  plans  and 
policies  for  the  development  of  the  re- 
gion, and  to  perform  governmental  func- 
tions of  a  regional  character,  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  provision  of  the 
regional  transjxirtation  facilities."  Up- 
on the  establishment  of  such  an  organi- 
zation "empowered  to  provide  regional 
trartsportation  facilities,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  transfer  to  such  organization 
such  real  and  personal  property.  E>er- 
sonnel  records,  other  assets,  and  liabili- 
ties as  are  appropriate  in  order  that 
such  organization  may  assume  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency. 

H.R.  11135  is  the  direct  result  of  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Washington  Metro- 
politan Problems,  from  November  9  to  14, 

1959.  on  the  transportation  plan  for  the 
National  Capital  region.  Subsequently 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  prepared  a 
draft  bill  containing  its  recommenda- 
tions for  a  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency  and  a  National  Capital 
Transportation  Corporation.  Hearings 
on  this  draft  bill  were  held  May  5  and  6. 

1960,  by  the  joint  committee  which 
thereafter  reported  S.  3193  and  H.R. 
11135.  The  reported  bill  eliminates  the 
proposed  authorization  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Corpora- 
tion. However,  it  includes  provisions 
not  originally  contained  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  bill. 

On  page  40  from  line  17  to  an  includ- 
ing line  19  on  page  42  are  provisions  in- 
serted by  the  joint  committee.  These 
proposals  are  in  the  nature  of  specific 
recommendations  which  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  is  re- 
quired to  "give  special  consideration  to" 
in  the  preparation  of  the  transit  de- 
velopment program. 

The  proposal  deserving  particular  at- 
tention is  contained  in  section  204(b) 
<  2 1 ,  as  follows : 

Provided,  That  no  freeway,  or  new  park- 
way more  than  two  lanes  In  width,  shall  be 
built  within  the  District  of  Columbia  west 
of  Twelfth  Street,  Northwest,  and  north  of 
either  the  north  or  the  west  legs  of  the 
proposed  Inner  Loop  Freeway,  the  proposed 
Potomac  River  Expressway,  or  the  proposed 
Palisades  Parkway  until  after  the  Agency 
shall  have  reported  to  the  President  that  the 
use  of  rail  transportation  to  carry  passenger 
traffic  to  points  northwest  of  downtown 
Washington  has  had  a  fair  trial. 

Page  14  of  the  rep>ort  accompanying 
H.R.  11135  states: 

A  proviso  prohibits  the  construction  of 
any  new  freeway  or  major  parkway  In  a 
large  sector  of  Northwest  Washington  until 
the  use  of  railroads  and  subways  has  had 
a  full  trial.  This  proviso  would  prohibit 
the  construction  on  Interstate  Route  70-S 
along  the  Wisconsin  Avenue  corridor,  or 
along  any  allnement  west  of  Twelfth  Street, 
Northwest.  It  would  also  prohibit  the  con- 
struction of  the  closely  connected  Glover- 
Archbold  Parkway.  Such  highways  might 
offer  serious  competition  to  the  use  of  sub- 
ways and  railroads  to  carry  people  between 
downtown  Washington  and  the  western  por- 
tions of  the  outer  District  of  Columbia  and 
Montgomery  County.    The  proviso  would  not 


interfere  with  the  construction  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  District's  street  system  or  with 
park  roads.   •    •    • 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  proviso 
Is  not  intended  to  be  a  permanent  ban  on 
freeway  construction  In  the  Northwest  sec- 
tor. Once  the  use  of  rail  transportation  has 
had  a  fair  trial,  the  prohibition  terminates. 
If  rail  transportation  has  done  what  Is  hoped 
of  It,  the  highway  agencies  will  no  doubt 
prefer  to  spend  their  money  elsewhere.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  feel  that  a  new  free- 
way Is  needed  In  the  Northwest  corridor,  they 
will  be  free  to  request  appropriatloiis  and.  If 
these  are  granted,  to  build  under  the  usual 
procedures.  If  no  subway  line  Is  built  to  the 
Northwest  after  a  reasonable  time,  rail 
transportation  will  still  have  had  a  fair  trial 
within  the  meaning  of  this  proviso,  and  the 
highway  agencies  would  be  free  to  proceed 
with  their  own  plans  for  the  area. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  proviso  Is 
not  a  ban  on  all  highway  construction.  It 
Is  only  Intended  to  prohibit  the  construc- 
tion of  freeways  and  major  parkways  that 
would  offer  the  most  serious  competition  to 
a  rail  line,  and  do  the  most  damage  to  the 
neighborhoods  and  parks  through  which 
they  pass. 

The  inclusion  of  such  a  proviso  is  made  * 
imperative  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that  the  extension 
of  Interstate  Route  70-S  from  Pooks 
Hill  to  the  Inner  Loop  must,  under  the  Bu- 
reaus Interpretation  of  the  Federal -Aid 
Highway  Act,  be  routed  to  the  west  of  Rock 
Creek  Park.  Since  revised  cost  estimates  on 
the  Interstate  System,  based  on  the  latest 
ruling,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Bureau  In 
August,  the  freeway  mlpht  become  Immova- 
bly fixed  In  the  so-called  Wisconsin  Avenue 
corridor  before  the  new  agency  has  even  had 
a  chance  to  consider  the  use  of  rail  trans- 
portation to  serve  that  area,  unless  Con- 
gress Intervenes. 

For  the  following  reasons,  the  proviso 
does  not  and  cannot  accomplish  the  in- 
tent set  forth  in  the  report  quoted. 

The  inserted  proviso  cannot  be  fully 
understood  unle.ss  initial  reference  is 
made  to  its  section  heading,  page  40, 
lines  1  and  2,  is  as  follows:  "Preparation 
and  Approval  of  Transit  Development 
Program." 

The  provision  on  page  41,  line  4.  is  as 
follows : 

Sec.  204.  The  Agency  shall,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  transit  development  program, 
give  special  consideration  to  the  proviso  In 
subsection   (b)  (2) . 

Though  the  word  "shall"  is  mandatory, 
all  the  Agency  is  required  to  do  is  to 
"give  sp>ecial  consideration  to"  the  items 
set  forth  in  subsections  ( b)  ( 1 ) ,  ( 2) ,  and 
(3).  As  an  express  limitation  on  "con- 
sideration" it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  it 
is  a  limitation  on  Agency  planning  ac- 
tivity. The  duration  of  this  limitation 
is  for  an  indefinite  period,  "until  after 
the  Agency  shiU  have  reported  to  the 
President  that  the  use  of  rail  transporta- 
tion to  carry  passenger  traffic  to  points 
northwest  of  downtown  Washington  has 
had  a  fair  trial" — page  42.  lines  13  to  16 

There  is  no  prohibition  against  plan- 
ning the  use  of  freeways  or  parkways  in 
Northwest  Washington,  only  a  suspen- 
sion of  such  planning  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  The  report  on  page  14 
refers  to  a  "full  trial"  and  on  page  15  to 
••any  additional  highways  that  will  even- 
tually be  built  should  be  deferred  until 
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ihe  railroad.-,  and  rapid  transit  lines  tiave 
had  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  full 
patronage,    and  again,  on  page  15: 

I:  no  subway  line  Is  built  to  the  northwest 
aXter  a  reasonable  time,  rail  transportation 
w.i;  still  have  had  a  "fair  trial"  within  the 
rne.i:.::.g  ol  this  proviso. 

Th-:'  m  -ining  cf  "fair  trial"  is  vague, 
m  an.ii^ :c;,o,  and  no  effective  guide  or 
standard  to  agency  decision  and  action. 
Moreover,  the  proviso  limitation  runs 
counter  to  the  stated  findings  and  policy 
of  the  b;U  Page  34.  section  102.  pro- 
vides, 1X1  part,  as  follows: 

The  Congress  finds  that  an  Improved 
trar.sportatlon  system  tor  the  National  Capi- 
tal region  •  •  •  (2)  requires  the  planning 
on  a  regional  basis  of  a  unified  system  of  free- 
ways, parkways,  express  transit  service  on 
exclusive  rights-of-way.  and  other  major 
transportation  facilities;  •  •  •  (5)  requires 
coordination  of  transportation  facilities  with 
other  public  facilities  and  with  the  use  of 
land,  public  and  private. 

Section  102  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing strong  language: 

The  Congress  therefore  declares  that  it  Is 
the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government,  In  coop>€ratlon  with 
the  State  and  kxial  governments  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region,  and  making  full  use 
of  private  enterprise  whenever  appropriate, 
to  encourage  and  aid  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  a  unified  and  coordinated 
transportation  system  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal region. 

The  foregoing  statement  clearly  em- 
phasizes that  a  unified  system  of  co- 
ordinated transportation  facilities  on  a 
regional  basis,  including  freeways,  park- 
ways, express  transit  service  on  exclusive 
rights-of-way  and  other  major  transpor. 
tation  facilities,  is  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose to  be  served,  and  the  basic  reason 
for  establishing  the  National  Capital 
Trainsportation  Agency. 

Establishment  of  such  a  unified  system 
of  coordinated  facilities  on  a  regional 
basis  requires  logically  a  plan  that  en- 
compasses the  whole  Na'ional  Capital 
region.  If  the  Agency  is  inhibited  by 
the  bill  from  planning  on  a  total  re- 
gional basis,  then  the  very  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  defeated.  The  proviso  on  page 
42.  vague  and  indefinite  as  it  is,  clearly 
runs  counter  to  the  stated  purpose  of  a 
regional  plan.  If  adopted,  the  proviso 
would  instruct  the  Agency  to  plan  in  the 
whole  of  the  National  Capital  region 
except  in  Northwest  Washington.  Thus 
Northwest  Washington  would  not  have 
the  benefit  of  this  legislation.  Moreover 
those  sectors  in  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion adjacent  to  Northwest  "Washington 
would  have  no  benefit  from  this  legis- 
lation. 

Furthermore,  the  CoZigress  would  be 
instructing  the  Agency  not  only  that  it 
could  not  prepare  a  unified  plan  on  a  co- 
ordinated basis  including  the  Northwest 
Washington  section  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital region,  but  it  specifically  could  not 
plan  with  reference  to  freeways,  or  park- 
ways, in  Northwest  Washington.  Thus 
the  Congress  would  be  saying  in  its  find- 
ings and  policy  that  it  wants  regional 
trin>portation  planning  of  a  unified  sys- 
tem of  freeways,  parkways,  express 
tran.sit  service,  and  other  major  trans- 
portation  facilities   for   the   District   of 


Cola.aitjia,  .Montgomery  aric!  Pnnc 
Georges  Counties.  Arlington,  Fairfax. 
Loudoun,  and  Prince  William  Counties. 
Alexandria  and  Falls  Church,  but  not  in 
Northwest  Washington.  This  Umiting 
proviso  effectively  destroys  the  planning 
purpose  of  the  legislation.  By  singling 
out  a  fraction  of  the  total  regional  area 
and  exempting,  it  from  the  compre- 
hensive planning  process,  the  Congress 
destroys  the  whole  concept  of  a  unified 
transportation  system  on  a  regional 
basis. 

It  would  appear  an  elemental  propo- 
sition that,  if  a  feasible  regional  plan 
is  to  result  from  the  Agency's  actions,  it 
must  have  full  power  to  plan  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  region.  It  must  be  free 
to  plan,  as  the  stated  purpose  of  the 
legislation  indicates,  a  unified  system  of 
freeways,  parkways,  express  transit 
service,  and  other  major  transportation 
facilities.  There  can  be  no  unified  sys- 
tem if  any  part  of  the  region  is  left  out 
of  the  pJfen.  There  can  be  no  planning 
on  a  regional  basis  if  any  geographical 
area  is  left  out  of  the  plan.  There  can 
be  no  coordinated  transportation  system 
in  the  region  if  any  type  of  transporta- 
tion is  left  out  of  the  plan.  There  can- 
not be  a  solution  to  the  regional  trans- 
portation problem  if  coordination  with 
other  public  facilities  and  with  the  use 
of  public  and  private  land  is  prevented 
by  exempting  a  small  but  vital  part  of 
the  region  from  the  planning  and  coor- 
dination process. 

The  major  defect  of  the  proviso  is  that 
it  is  legally  ineffective.  Section  205.  be- 
ginning at  page  46,  outlines  the  '•func- 
tions, duties,  and  powers"  of  the  Agency. 
On  page  49.  beginning  with  line  13,  the 
following  appears: 

The  responsibility  and  authority  for  lo- 
cation, design,  construction,  and  operation 
of  freeways,  parkways,  and  other  arterial 
highway  facilities  shall  remain  with  the 
government  agencies  having  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  but  all  Federal  agencies'  plans  for 
location  and  design  of  highway  facllltlea 
may  be  requested  by  the  Agency  for  its  re- 
view and  comments. 

The  foregoing  language  is  contained  in 
subsection  (7)  of  section  205.  which  be- 
gins on  page  48,  line  5,  as  follows: 

The  Agency,  *  •  •  shall  cooperate  with 
government  agencies  to  facilitate  coordi- 
nation of  location,  design,  and  -onstructlon 
of  freeways,  parkways,  and  c  ler  arterial 
highway  facilities  with  the  ti.  nslt  devel- 
opment program.  The  purpose  of  such  co- 
ordination Is  to  assure  the  comprehensive 
development  of  transportation  facilities  best 
suited  to  meet  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and 
to  achieve  maximum  benefits  from  moneys 
available  for  such  purposes. 

This  language  clearly  indicates  that 
the  Agency  has  no  power  to  decide  where 
a  freeway,  parkway,  or  other  arterial 
highway  facility  is  to  be  located  or  con- 
structed in  the  region.  The  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  retains  this  un- 
diminished power.  Moreover,  the  Agency 
has  the  duty  to  cooperate  with  Federal 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  ofiBcials  to  co- 
ordinate the  location  and  construction 
of  freeways,  parkways,  and  arterial  high- 
way facilities  in  the  region.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  language  cited  ap- 
pears under  the  heading.  "Functions. 
Duties,   and  Powers."     It  is  significant 


that  the  proviso  limitation,  appearing  as 
it  does  under  the  heading  "Preparation 
and  Approval  of  Transit  Development 
Prograun,"  clearly  is  a  limitation  on  plan- 
ning activity  by  the  Agency  itself.  This 
reveals  congressional  intent  that  the  pro- 
viso is  expressly  not  intended  to  be  a 
limitation  on  the  powers  or  functions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  authorized 
by  other  laws  not  referred  to  or  affected 
by  this  bill.  If  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  intends  to  go  ahead  with  its  plans, 
the  new  Agency  must  cooperate  and  co- 
ordinate the  location,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  the  freeways  and  parkways 
at  the  request  of  the  Bureau. 

The  proviso  was  deliberately  inserted 
by  the  joint  committee  in  the  section  on 
"Preparation  and  Approval  of  Transit 
Development  Program."  It  was  not  In- 
serted in  the  section  defining  "Functions, 
Duties,  and  Powers.  '  Thus,  ty  its  word- 
ing and  its  placement  in  the  bill,  it  is  not 
a  limitation  of  any  power  other  than  that 
of  the  Agency's  own  planning  activity. 
In  this  narrow  compass  only  can  the  pro- 
viso have  any  legal  significance,  but  since 
it  vitiates  the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill,  it 
cannot  be  deemed  to  have  any  practical 
legal  effect. 

Though  the  proviso  has  no  legal  effect 
and  is  a  practical  hindrance  to  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  no  fears 
should  arise  that  a  heavy-footed  devel- 
opment of  the  transit  program  will  take 
place  Positive  a.ssurance  of  this  is 
found  in  H.R.  11135  on  page  43.  begin- 
ning with  line  1,  which  states: 

Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  transit  de- 
velopment program  shall  be  carried  out  by 
the  Agency  until  a  report  containing  a  full 
and  complete  description  of  that  part  of  the 
program  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  execution  of  that  part  of  the 
program  has  been  expressly  authorized  by 
leg'slatlon  thereafter  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

A  similar  provision  appears  In  S.  3139, 
as  amended,  limited  to  approval  "in  ap- 
propriation acts  thereafter  enacted  by 
the  Congress."  Under  the  House  version, 
each  part  of  the  transit  program  must 
first  be  approved  by  the  House  District 
Committee,  that  Is.  the  legislative  au- 
thorization committee.  Thereafter,  the 
same  part  of  the  program,  must  receive 
the  additional  approval  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

S.  3193  provides  for  approval  only  by 
the  Appropriation  Subcommittee.  It 
eliminates  submi."sion  of  the  program  to 
the  legislative  authorization  committee. 
Thus,  the  Senate  bill  would  speed  up  the 
congressional  authorization  process. 

If  lengthy  congressional  consideration 
of  each  part  of  the  program  is  desired, 
then  the  House  provision  requiring  ap- 
proval by  two  House  committees  and  two 
Senate  committees  is  to  be  preferred.  If 
more  expeditious  congressional  approval 
of  each  part  of  the  program  is  desired 
then  the  Senate  provision  requiring  sub- 
mission to  one  House  and  one  Senate 
committee  is  to  be  preferred. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  section 
204ic>  requiring  congressional  approval 
of  the  program  was  inserted  by  the  joint 
committee.  Such  approval  was  not  re- 
quired by   the  original  Bureau   of  the 
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Budget  draft  bill.  Since  the  Senate  pro- 
vision insures  more  expeditious  congres- 
sional action,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
favors  the  Senate  version.  House  con- 
ferees may  well  accept  the  Senate  provi- 
sion without  substantial  derogation  of 
the  requirement  that  Congress  approve 
each  part  of  the  program. 

H.R.  11135  contains  an  ambiguous 
section  granting  to  the  Agency  operat- 
ing rights  of  all  facilities  acquired  or 
constructed  by  it.  Beginning  on  page 
47,  line  15,  section  205' a » (2»  provides  as 
follows : 

The  A(?ency  (2)  may  operate  all  facilities 
acquired  or  constructed  by  it.  or  may  enter 
Into  agreements  with  government  agencies, 
private  transit  companies,  railroads,  or  other 
persons  for  the  operation  of  Its  facilities, 
the  use  of  Its  operating  rights,  or  the  pro- 
vision of  transit  services  making  use  of  other 
facilities  and  operating  rights;  Provided, 
That  the  Agency  shall  not  acquire  the  facil- 
ities, property,  or  rights-of-way  of  private 
motorbus  companies  and  f>ersons:  or  operate 
buses  or  similar  motor  vehicles  or  make 
aE;reements  for  the  provision  of  motorbus 
services  competitive  with  private  transit 
companies:  but  may  make  agreements  for 
the  provision  of  service  which  is  not  com- 
petitive with  services  of  private  transit  com- 
panies and  persons. 

The  effect  of  the  proviso  is  to  prohibit 
Agency  acquisition  of  private  motorbus 
facilities,  property,  or  rights-of-way. 
Furthermore,  the  proviso  prohibits  the 
Agency  from  engaging  in  "motorbus 
services  competitive  with  private  transit 
companies."  It  would  appear  plain  that 
If  the  Agency  cannot  acquire  motorbus 
operating  rights  from  existing  carriers 
and  cannot  itself  organize  a  service  in 
competition  with  existing  carriers,  it  has 
no  substantive  effective  operating  rights 
The  grant  of  operating  riehts  is  nullified 
by  the  proviso  in  section  205' a '(2>. 
Otherwise,  the  bill  would  be  defective 
In  a  basically  material  respect.  If  tlie 
Agency  in  fact  could  exercise  operating 
rights,  then  provision  should  be  made  to 
protect  the  collective-bargaining  rights 
of  all  Agency  employees  engaged  in  op- 
erating the  transportation  facilities. 
Unless  such  provision  is  made,  the  bill 
would  be  in  conflict  with  numerous  Fed- 
eral statutes  providing  and  protecting 
rights  of  the  employees  presently  cn- 
gaeed  in  operating  transportation  facil- 
ities in  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area. 

Here  again  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ees can  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  section  205ia>  (2i  by  proper 
language  in  the  conference  report. 

Despite  the  demonstrated  defects  in 
the  bill,  the  House  is  urged  to  pass  H.R. 
11135  with  the  knowledge  that  differ- 
ences with  S.  3193  can  be  resolved  in 
conference. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  sets  up  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  to  be  called  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency.  The 
Agency  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  an 
Administrator  and  a  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, each  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Agency  is  to  prepare  a  transit  de- 
velopment program  for  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.    This  program  is  to 


be  submitted  to  Congress,  and  no  part  of 
the  program  is  to  be  carried  out  until  the 
Congress  has  by  legislation  expre.'^.sly  au- 
thorized the  Agency  to  proceed. 

Once  the  Agency  obtains  authoriza- 
tion, and  funds  are  appropriated,  it  is 
empowered  to  design  and  build  transit 
facilities  in  the  National  Capital  region. 
Any  acquisition  of  property  of  construc- 
tion in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governors  of  those  States. 

The  Agency  is  to  make  a  start  on  a 
rapid  transit  system  for  the  Washing- 
ton area,  but  it  is  to  be  replaced  as  soon 
as  possible  by  an  agency  created  by  an 
interstate  compact  entered  into  by  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  with 
the  approval  of  Congress. 

The  Agency  is  to  be  financed  initially 
by  appropriations,  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  interstate  compact  would  provide 
that  construction  work  be  financed 
largely  by  bonds  to  be  repaid  by  the  users 
of  the  transit  system,  and  perhaps  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  area  benefiting 
from  the  system.  The  Federal  contribu- 
tion is  thus  limited  to  making  a  start  on 
the  project,  and  working  with  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  establish  an 
interstate  agency  to  carry  on  the  work. 

This  legislation  constitutes  a  big  step 
forward  in  solving  Washington's  traffic 
problem.  It  is  a  realistic  proposal,  and 
it  is  designed  to  prevent  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  to  any 
capital  expenditures  until  Congress  con- 
siders and  authorizes  them  by  legisla- 
tion. This  bill  provides  for  the  essential 
next  step  that  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  create  the  modern  transportation  sys- 
tem that  is  so  badly  needed  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  received  a  report  on  this  bill 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Problems,  of  which  I 
am  vice  chairman,  which  has  held  very 
extensive  hearings  on  the  subject.  The 
joint  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  pass  as  amended, 
and  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  after  making  a  few  minor  re- 
visions, likewise  endorsed  the  bill.  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  it  to  the  Congress. 

Ti-ansportation  problems  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  the  metropolitan  area 
have  grown  increasingly  complex  in  re- 
cent years.  To  meet  both  the  present 
and  future  mass  transportation  needs  of 
the  area,  studies  were  started  in  1955  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Capital  Regional 
Planning  Council.  Their  report  was 
submitted  to  Congress  about  1  year  ago. 
Tlie  bill  H.R.  11135  is  designed  to  carry 
forward  the  recommendations  contained 
in  their  report. 

In  conjunction  with  the  planning 
study,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Problems  composed  of 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
held  hearings  and  developed  the  p>end- 
ing  bill  for  submission  to  the  regular 
legislative  Committees  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  temporary 
Agency  called  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency.  The  Agency 
will   be   staffed  with   an   Administrator 


and  a  Deputy  Administrator  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  com- 
pensation will  be  at  the  maximum  rate 
for  grade  18  of  the  Classification  Act, 
except  that  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
ceive a  payment  of  $500  per  year  above 
this  rate. 

An  Advisory  Board  of  five  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
will  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Agency 

The  Agency  is  directed  to  design  and 
develop  the  program  for  mass  transpor- 
tation for  the  National  Capital  region 
in  coordination  with  the  State  and  local 
officials.  The  development  program  is  to 
be  presented  to  the  President  not  later 
than  November  1,  1962.  for  transmission 
to  the  Congress  for  authorization  of  the 
program. 

The  estimated  cost  annually  for  the 
preparation  of  the  design  and  develop- 
ment program  is  approximately  $500,000 
per  year.  The  Agency  has  no  authority 
to  make  financial  commitments  nor 
make  expenditures  for  facilities  prior 
to  the  authorization  by  the  Congress  of 
the  design   and   development   program. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  negotia- 
tion of  an  interstate  compact  between 
the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia The  purpose  of  the  compact  is  to 
establish  an  organization  for  the  fonnu- 
lation  of  policies  for  development  of  the 
National  Capital  region  and  the  per- 
formance of  government  functions  of  a 
regional  character  including  regional 
transportation  facilities.  The  compact 
shall  not  become  binding  until  approved 
by  the  Congress. 

The  President  will  appoint  a  person  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  the  com- 
pact negotiation.  The  Federal  repre- 
sentative shall  report  to  the  President  or 
to  such  Agency  or  official  as  specified  by 
the  President. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  and  follow- 
ing the  authorization  of  the  design  and 
development  program  submitted  by  the 
Agency,  the  Agency  may  proceed  with  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  set  forth  in  the 
bill,  subject  to  approval  by  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  or  under  the 
terms  of  any  compact  approved  by  the 
Congress.  If  otherwise  determined  by 
the  Congress  or  under  the  terms  of  any 
compact,  a  successor  to  the  Agency  may 
take  over  the  development  proernm  ns  a 
Federal  corporation  or  through  some 
organization  established  by  the  compact 
agreement. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice 
on  page  42  of  the  bill  it  recommends 
that  railroad  transportation  be  used  to 
carry  passenger  traffic  from  points  in 
Northwest  Washington.  It  also  goes  on 
further  to  say  that  no  freeways  or  high- 
ways of  more  than  two  lanes  will  be 
built  until  after  this  other  means  of 
traiisportation  has  had  a  fair  trial. 

What  period  of  time  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  committee 
gave  a  good  deal  of  time  in  considering 
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this  one  point  m  the  bu'.  We  wer-^  ad- 
vised that  It  wao  not  contemplated  to 
build  thLS  U.S  240  or  the  Wisconsin  cor- 
ridor route  for  anochfr  5  y'.-ars  or  so 
I  notice  the  Senate  aminamenl  to  a 
sunilar  bill  provides  for  a  2-year  freeze 
and.  so  far  a.s  I  am  concerned.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it  being  2  yeai'S.  This 
bill  wiil  be  sent  to  conference. 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  page  8  of  the  report  where 
S460.000  have  been  appropriated  and 
u^ed  to  conduct  a  study  in  this  regard. 
One  of  the  recommendations  coming 
from  the  National  Capital  region,  the 
National  City  Planning  Commission, 
and  the  National  Capital  Regional  Plan- 
nm?  Council  recommends  an  expanded 
highway  program,  including  accelera- 
tion of  highway  work  or  planning  on 
the  construction  of  several  nevvly  pro- 
posed freeways. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes.  The  commit- 
tee took  that  into  consideration.  It  de- 
cided since  it  would  cost  $100  million 
to  build  this  proposed  freeway  the  gen- 
tleman mentions  it  thought  it  best  to 
find  out  first  if  the  problem  would  be 
solved  by  a  subway  at  a  much  lower 
cost. 

Mr  FALLON.  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  fact  if  we  are  going  to 
wait  for  5  to  10  years,  then  decide  to 
build  a  highway,  it  is  going  to  cost  more 
than  $100  mulion.  It  will  cost  double 
that. 

Mr.  McM'^LLAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man misunderstood  me.  We  are  not 
holding  it  up  at  all.  "We  understood  the 
highway  departments  of  MaiTland  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  contem- 
plating waitinfj  5  years  before  they  build 
this  road. 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  understand  the 
District  of  Columbia  Highway  Depart- 
ment and  the  Maryland  Highway 
Authority  have  gotten  together,  and.  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  they  do  not  think 
the  Wisconsin  corridor  is  the  proper 
place  for  the  highway  and  they  are  hav- 
ing new  engineering  studies  made  for 
a  new  route  which  they  propose,  after 
this  study,  to  construct  immediately 
after  agreement  is  reached. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  think  the 
Wisconsin  Avenue  corridor  is  the  proper 
route,  and  I  do  not  have  any  objection  to 
Emending  the  bill  according  to  the  way 
the  Senate  has  and  if  the  transportation 
agency  has  not  made  its  recommenda- 
tion the  freeze  can  be  extended.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  do  anything  in  2  years 
other  than  check  plans  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  building  subways. 

Mr.  FALLON.  The  bill  says  imtil  the 
BUbway  and  the  railroad  transportation 
Is  given  a  fair  trial.  It  will  be  many 
years  before  the  railroad  and  the  subway 
will  be  completed,  so  that  there  will  not 
be  any  highway  built  in  the  northwest 
section  of  Washington  and  Maryland, 
probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  traffic 
problems  as  anywhere  in  the  country;  so 
that  there  will  be  no  highway  consti"uc- 
tion  for  at  least  10  years. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  That  was  not  the 
contention  of  the  people  who  apc>eared 
bfforp  our  committee.    We  held  almost 


2  jears  of  hearings  on  this  proposal 
which  was  sent  down  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
.';:on  that  there  wa.s  no  reason  to  have  a 
subway  system  and  a  freeway  both  lead- 
VAZ  -AVM  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr-  FALLON.  I  might  say  further.  I 
hope  that  this  does  not  set  a  precedent 
for  all  urban  areas  of  the  Nation,  and 
that  they  give  up  the  idea  of  bringing 
traffic  in  and  out  of  the  city  by  automo- 
bile. I  hope  that  it  does  not  set  a  pat- 
tern for  all  other  urban  areas. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  hope  not,  but  I 
also  hope  that  the  people  of  the  cities 
will  discontinue  trying  to  build  freeways 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  that  cost  $10 
million  a  mile. 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  is  accurate  about  the  $10 
million  a  mile  figure.  We  do  not  value 
the  cost  of  a  road  on  the  mileage  basis. 
We  value  it  on  the  number  of  vehicle 
miles  which  is  the  only  true  way  that  you 
can  evaluate  a  road. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  this  bill  that  would  grant  an 
advantage  to  the  present  owners  or  hold- 
ers of  franchises  having  to  do  with  mass 
transportation? 

Mr,  McMILLAN.  Not  a  single  Item. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Is  there  any 
provision  in  the  bill  that  would  grant 
any  advantage  to  the  present  holders  of 
mass  transportation  franchises  over 
other  competitive  business  or  prevent 
this  authority  from  establishing  a  public 
authority  for  mass  transportation  if  it  so 
desired? 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Is  there  any 
provision  in  this  bill  that  gives  the  au- 
thority hereby  created  the  right  to  grant 
any  franchise,  p>owers.  or  privileges  with- 
out first  submitting  the  matter  to  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  This  proposed  legis- 
lation does  not  grant  any  company  or 
anyone,  any  authority  other  than  to 
make  some  recommendations  back  to 
the  Congress,  after  which  the  Congress 
will  act  on  the  recommendations  either 
favorable  or  unfavorable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
"Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
deals  with  a  subject  of  which  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  has  personal  knowl- 
edge—the transportation  situation  in 
the  city  of  Washington  and  its  environs. 
I  am  sure  that  every  Member  here  will 
aeree  with  me  that  transportation  con- 
ditions in  the  Washington  area  leave  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired.  We  have  con- 
gestion on  the  streets  and  highways  lead- 
ing out  of  the  city.  We  have  congestion 
on  the  bridges  across  the  Potomac  and 
Anacostia  Rivers.     We  have  a  shortage 


of  parking  space  in  downtown  Washing- 
ten,  and  we  certainly  have  a  parking 
problem  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  trafTic  problem  has  always  been 
something  like  the  weather — everybody 
talked  about  it.  but  nobody  seemed  to  be 
able  to  do  very  much  about  it.  The 
question  has  always  been,  what  should 
be  done — should  we  build  more  highways, 
or  should  we  build  a  monorail  system,  or 
should  we  decentralize  the  major  office 
buildings  into  the  suburbs  near  peoples" 
homes,  or  what? 

Today,  the  Washington  area  has  at 
least  some  of  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. We  have  some  tmswers  because 
Congress.  5  years  ago.  directed  the 
planning  agencies  of  the  area  to  make 
a  study  of  the  transportation  problem 
and  to  recommend  steps  to  solve  that 
problem.  This  study  was  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  thorough  studies  of  trans- 
portation ever  undertaken  in  any  Ameri- 
can city.  It  took  4  years  to  complete. 
This  study  showed  what  the  Washing- 
ton area  will  look  like  20  years  from 
now — how  many  people  will  be  hving 
here,  where  the  new  residential  areas 
will  be  located,  where  the  new  office 
buildings  and  commercial  centers  will  he 
locr.ted.  and  how  much  traffic  will  be 
moving  back  and  forth  each  day  between 
the  various  parts  of  the  region. 

This  study  showed  that  traffic  in  the 
Washington  area  Ls  going  to  keep  on  in- 
cresising  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  that  most 
of  our  present  streets,  highways,  and 
bridges  are  at  or  near  the  saturation 
point.  The  study  showed  that  the  new 
bridges  and  highways  now  under  con- 
struction will  fall  far  short  of  carrying 
the  increased  traffic  that  will  be  with 
us  in  even  a  very  few  years. 

Finally,  the  study  showed  what  kind 
of  a  transportation  system  we  will  need. 
if  we  are  to  save  the  city  of  Washington 
from  tn-.ffic  strangulation. 

The  tran.sportation  ."^tudy  .showed  con- 
clusively that  we  cannot  provide  enough 
highways  and  parking  space  to  enable 
everybody  to  travel  to  work  by  private 
automobile.  We  cannot  even  meet  the 
need  with  private  automobiles  plus  the 
kind  of  transit  service  that  we  have 
now — slow -moving  buses  trapped  on  the 
con-^ested  streets  along  with  the  auto- 
mobiles. What  we  need  is  a  rapid  trans- 
it system — transit  operating  at  high 
speeds  on  its  own  right  of  way.  The 
planners  here  in  Washington  have  thus 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  those 
in  San  Fi-ancisco.  Philadelphia.  Chicago, 
and  other  American  cities,  who  are  turn- 
ing more  and  more  to  rapid  transit. 

What  kind  of  rapid  transit  do  we 
need  here  in  Washington?  We  need  two 
kinds.  First,  we  need  rail  transit,  in  sub- 
ways downtown,  and  on  the  siuface  in 
the  outlying  areas,  but  always  on  Its  own 
grade-separated  right  of  way.  Second, 
we  need  a  new  kind  of  high-speed  ex- 
press bus  service,  moving  along  the  new 
freeways  and  parkways  leading  Into  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  alternative  to  such  a  transit  sys- 
tem is  to  build  more  and  more  high- 
ways— far  more  than  the  various  high- 
way departments  have  ever  planned  in 
this    area.    This    Is    an    unsatisfactory 
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answer  to  the  proDl«m.  It  will  damage 
many  fine  re.iid  ntial  a:ea.s,  both  m 
Washington  and  m  ilu'  suburbs.  It  will 
remove  much  valuable  property  fro::. 
the  tax  rolls.  It  will  de.siroy  many  of 
our  parks,  and  do  harm  to  churches  .i:,d 
schools. 

Furthermore,  even  a  greatly  expaiuied 
highway  program  would  not  solve  tlie 
transportation  problem.  It  would  only 
dump  more  cars  into  the  downtown  area 
than  the  street  system  can  handle,  and 
It  would  turn  downtown  mto  a  .sea  of 
parked  cars — assuming  they  could  find 
a  place  to  park.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
literally  impossible  to  provide  all  of  the 
highways  that  would  be  needed  if  we 
are  not  to  have  a  new  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem. For  instance,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  propKJsed  Inner  Loop  Freeway, 
which  wiU  encircle  the  douTitown  area. 
would  have  to  be  widened  from  the  pro- 
posed 8  lanes  to  as  much  as  14  lanes,  in 
some  places,  to  accommodate  all  the 
can  that  would  be  ti-ying  to  go  to  or 
around  the  downtown  area.  We  would 
need  a  freeway  to  Silver  Spimg  14  lai::es 
wide.  Needless  to  say.  it  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible,  and  it  would  certainly 
be  extremely  expensive,  to  build  free- 
ways that  wide. 

The  answer  to  our  problem  is  there- 
fore to  build  Uie  highways  that  have 
been  planned,  such  as  the  inner  loop  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Interstate 
Route  66  m  Virginia,  but  to  proceed  at 
tiie  same  tune  witii  a  new  transit  sys- 
tem, incliKiing  both  rail  rapid  transit 
and  express  bus  service  on  new  freeways. 

Tlii«  transit  system,  as  envisioned  by 
the  planning  agencies,  would  consist  of 
four  rail  lines  radiating  from  downtown 
W"'a&hin.^ton  to  Bethesda.  Silver  Spring, 
Anacostia.  and  Alexandria;  and  about 
eight  express  bus  lines  likewise  radiating 
from  the  downtown  area  aloiig  freeways 
and  parkways  such  as  the  Suitland 
Parkway  and  Interstate  Route  66.  Of 
course,  these  route  proposals  are  only 
tentative,  since  much  detailed  engineer- 
ing work  would  be  necessary  before  a 
flnaJ  determination  could  be  made.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  traixsportation  plan  gives  a 
good  Indication  of  the  kind  of  a  transit 
system  that  the  Washington  area  is  go- 
ing to  need  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

That  is  what  the  planners  have  rec- 
ommended, in  their  report  submitted  to 
the  President  in  July  1959.  The  Presi- 
dent forwarded  that  report  to  Congress, 
and  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Budget,  speaking 
for  the  President,  aiuiounced  that  it  sup- 
ported the  plan.  Not  only  does  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  endorse  the  pro- 
posal for  a  rapid  transit  system,  but  it 
has  even  urged  that  more  emphasis  be 
placed  on  rapid  transit  than  the  plan- 
ners had  recommended.  The  Bureaus 
reasons  were  twofold.  First,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  vital  interest  in  trans- 
portation in  the  Washington  area.  The 
Government  has  much  to  lose  if  it  takes 
Government  employees  ever  longer  to 
get  to  work  each  day.  and  the  Govern- 
ment dettartments  will  be  less  efficient 
if  traffic  congestion  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  from  one  Government  build- 
ing to  another.  Second,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  recognized  tiiai  a  rapid 
transit  system  might  er.aoie  the  F^eral 
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Government  and  the  ^'overnmont  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  save  a  sub.'-tan- 
tial  amount  of  money,  oy  bu:ldirig  fewer 
h:L:;iwa\s  thai'.  Wuuld  othe:"Wise  be  nec- 
e.s.sitry 

1  am  sure  that  the  c,  ,e.'^.t  ..:n  that  comes 
to  the  mind  ol  every  Mem."  r  of  the 
House  is  this;  Who  would  pay  for  a 
transit  system  for  the  Washm,.,ton  area? 
Who  would  build  it  and  operate  it' 

I  believe  everyone  who  has  considered 
this  matter  has  come  to  a  sira;lc  con- 
clusion— transportation  is  a  local  func- 
tion, and  a  transportation  system  for  the 
Washington  area  should  ultimately  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  people  and  the 
taxpayers  of  tliis  area.  Since  the  area 
extends  over  two  States  and  the  District 
of  Cohunbia.  no  one  local  government 
can  do  tlie  job.  Instead,  the  proper  ap- 
proach is  to  set  up  an  authority,  by  in- 
terstate compact,  to  build  and  operate 
the  transit  system.  This  is  the  approach 
that  has  been  followed  in  dealing  with 
other  problems,  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, that  overlap  State  boimdaries.  In- 
terstate compacts  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  water  problems 
in  the  Western  States,  and  here  m  the 
East  we  have  an  outstanding  example 
of  interstate  cooperation  in  transporta- 
tion, in  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 

However,  it  must  be  recogniaed  that 
the  negotiation  of  an  interstate  compact 
is  a  long  and  difficult  job,  especially 
when  the  compact  deals  with  such  a 
complex  and  costly  proposition  as  a 
metropolitan  transit  system.  Further- 
more, in  the  Washington  area  we  have 
not  only  the  interests  of  the  States  and 
the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  has  a  strong  Interest 
in  the  problem.  The  Federal  interest  is 
of  two  kinds.  First,  as  the  employer  of 
many  thousands  of  people  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  the  Federal  Government 
needs  a  good  transportation  system  m 
order  to  carry  on  its  activities  efficiently. 
Second,  as  the  largest  owner  of  property 
in  the  District  of  Colimibia,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  help 
the  District  provide  the  transportation 
facilities  which  might  otherwise  be  paid 
for  out  of  taxes,  if  the  Govermnent  were 
a  taxpayer. 

For  these  two  reason.s.  the  creation  of 
a  modem  transportation  system  in  tiie 
Washington  area  should  be  a  two-step 
process.  First,  the  Federal  Government 
should  get  the  work  started.  Second, 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
together  with  the  District  of  Columbia, 
should  negotiate  an  interstate  compact 
which,  on  approval  by  Congress,  should 
create  an  organization  to  carry  on  the 
work,  pay  for  the  system,  and  operate  it. 

This  is  the  approach  that  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  m 
draft  legislation  submitted  to  Congress 
last  Maich,  which  was  introduced  by  me 
m  this  House,  and  which  is  before  us 
today  in  amended  form. 

This  bill  sets  up  an  ai-'ency  to  no  tne 
initial  engineering  and  design  work,  to 
acouire  right-of-way,  and  to  bejjin  con- 
.struction.  The  bill  also  authorizes  neerc;- 
tiation  of  an  interstate  compact  to  cre- 
ate an  agency  that  w.ii  replace  the  first 
one.  and  will  proceed  with  con'Jtruction 
and  operation 


Before  expUrtttinc  the  provisions  of  the 
biU  m  more  detail.  I  want  to  tell  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  bill,  and 
the  whole  suuject  of  tran;sportation  '.n 
the  V.'asiiinpton  area,  ha^e  been  Mie  sub- 
ject of  (xhau.^tive  in^rmp.^  b;.-  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Wa-shiti^t^n  Metropolitan 
P.'-oblemLS,  whose  chainnan  is  the  senior 
.'^eiiator  from  Nevada,  and  whose  vice 
chairman  is  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee en  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  joint 
committee  held  3  days  of  hearings  on 
Washington's  transix)rtation  problems  in 
May  and  June  of  1958,  and  it  held  6 
days  of  hearings  on  the  tran.spon.ation 
plan  that  I  have  described  to  you  in  No- 
vember of  1959.  The  joint  committee 
also,  under  the  authority  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  101,  held  2  days  of 
hearin;zs  last  month  on  the  bill  that  is 
now  before  the  House.  The  joint  com- 
mittee submitted  a  report  and  an 
amended  version  of  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
this  House  has  adopted  the  reom- 
mendations  of  the  joint  committee  with 
only  two  small  chanpes. 

I  want  to  empha.size  the  fact  that 
these  extensive  hearings  were  held,  be- 
cause this  bill  has  been  subjected  to  very 
close  scrutiny,  and  it  is  the  product  of  a 
cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  a  great 
many  Government  agencies  and  private 
organizations.  At  the  hearin^cs  before 
the  joint  committee,  the  bill  was  .sup- 
ported by  the  various  interested  Federal 
agencies,  by  the  Governors  of  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  by  the  gov- 
erning tKdies  of  the  counties  and  cities 
in  the  suburbs,  and  by  the  representa- 
tives cf  many  businessmen's  orraniza- 
tions.  citizens  association":,  and  other 
grrups.  Indeed,  there  is  well-niph  uni- 
versal support,  in  all  quarters,  for  a 
prompt  start  on  a  rapid  transit  system, 
and  for  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  get  the  work  started  while  the 
State  and  local  governments  prepare  to 
take  over. 

The  bill  before  the  House  then  is  the 
product  of  long  study  and  extensive  hear- 
ings by  the  Joint Cornmittee  on  Wa-shint- 
ton  Metropolitan  Problems.  Theamfnd- 
ed  biU  differs  in  several  Ir.poi-tant 
respects  fro.m  the  bill  as  introduced. 

F'lrst.  and  mo.st  important,  the  loint 
committee  has  recommended,  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Di-strict  of  Columbia 
has  adopted,  an  amendment  which  would 
strike  from  the  bill  a  title  that  wculd 
have  provided  for  the  establishmeni  of 
a  Federal  corporation,  with  full  power  to 
DUild  and  operate  transit  farilitie?  The 
corporation  wa.s  to  have  been  established 
in  1963  unle5is  the  proposed  interstate 
agency,  established  by  compact  wa.s 
ready  to  take  over.  The  jomt  commit- 
tee felt  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  set 
up  an  Agency  that  could  proceed  without 
further  lei'islaf-on  upon  an  amb.tious 
con.strucUon  program,  which  miglil  com.- 
mat  the  Federal  Government  to  spend 
iarpe  amounts  of  money  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  work  The  bii;  ha.'-  therefore 
oeen  amended  to  eliminate  the  proposed 
Federal  corporation    and  to  ;;rovide  that 
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the  Agency  esiabli&hed  by  ti'.i^  bill  must 
secure  authorization,  in  the  form  of  leg- 
islation enacted  by  Coneres,s,  before  it 
acquires  any  right  of  way.  and  before  it 
builds  or  operates  tran.sit  facilities.  The 
Agency  may  have  some  use  for  the 
tailed  information  on  the  program  that 
it  proposes  to  undr-rtake,  including  gen- 
eral engineering  plans,  a  description  of 
the  kind  cf  transit  service  that  is  to  be 
provided,  and  estimates  of  costs  and  rev- 
enues This  will  provide  Congress  with 
infcrmation  on  the  basis  of  which  it  can 
decide  whether  to  authorize  the  Agency 
tx)  proceed  with  construction  or  op>eration 
of  any  particular  project. 

In  amending  the  bill  in  this  manner, 
our  aim  has  been  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  improved  transit  system  in  a 
series  of  steps,  and  to  require  that  each 
step  be  carried  out,  and  the  results  evalu- 
ated, before  the  Agency  proceeds  with 
the  next  one.  In  this  way  it  will  be 
pos.sible  for  Congress  to  get  an  accurate 
picture  of  what  results  are  being  obtained 
before  it  s^rants  a  further  authorization. 
And  in  thi.s  way  we  will  not  find  the 
Federal  CKivernment  committed  to  a 
lariie  expenditure  by  a  modest  initial  ap- 
propriation. 

The  joint  committee  also  amended  the 

bill  to  spell  out  the  most  urgent  steps  in 

the  improvement  of  transit,  to  which  the 

Agency  should  give  its  early  attention. 

/These  include: 

First.  Immediate  improvements  in  bus 
service.  The  joint  committee  felt  that, 
m  addition  to  designing  subways  and 
other  major  facilities,  the  Agency  should 
make  an  effort  to  improve  the  existing 
bus  .service.  For  instance,  the  Agency 
could  work  with  the  bus  companies  to 
arraniie  more  through  routes  between 
areas  served  by  different  companies,  fol- 
lowing the  recent  example  of  the  two 
Virginia  bus  companies  in  establishing 
a  cooperative  cross-country  route  in 
Arlmijton 

Second  The  use  of  existing  railroads 
to  carry  more  commuters.  The  joint 
committee  felt  that  the  possible  use  of 
txie  existing  railroads  should  be  explored 
to  the  fullest,  since  it  would  cost  much 
less  to  use  them  than  to  build  entirely 
new  facilities. 

Third.  Incorporation  of  transit  facili- 
ties rail  or  bus'  in  new  highways  and 
bridges.  Here  again,  it  will  cost  much 
le  =  5  to  build  rail  lines  in  conjunction  with 
new  freeways,  or  to  provide  for  express 
bus  service  on  the  freeways,  than  to  build 
separate  rapid  transit  lines. 

Fourth.  Design  of  a  downtown  sub- 
way system.  This  Is  a  must,  both  to 
carry  people  from  the  Union  Station  and 
bu>  terminals  to  their  destinations  in 
the  downtown  area,  and  to  extend  into 
the  suburbs  to  serve  areas  not  reached  by 
the  railroad.^. 

The  joint  committee  Included  in  the 
bill  two  provisos,  which  have  been 
adopted  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  assure 
that  no  opportunities  for  improving 
transit  service  are  overlooked  during  the 
months  and  years  just  ahead.  One 
provi.so  requires  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  the  Di-strict  of  Columbia  to 
consult  with  the  transit  agency,  before 
authorizing  the  DC.  Transit  SysUm  to 


abandon  any  more  of  its  street  car  lines. 
The  Public  Utilities  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  withhold  its  approval  of  any 
furthf-r  abandonment,  if  it  finds  that  the 
agency  may  have  some  use  for  the 
streetcars  in  its  transit  improvement 
prosram.  The  other  proviso  provides 
that  no  new  freeway,  or  parkway  more 
than  two  lanes  in  width,  shall  be  built 
in  the  area  west  of  12th  Street  NW.  and 
north  of  the  Inner  Loop  Freeway,  the 
Potomac  River  Express,  and  the  Pali- 
sades Parkway,  until  the  use  of  rail 
transportation  to  carry  people  to  the 
northwest  parts  of  the  area  has  had  a 
fair  trial.  This  proviso  bans  the  con- 
struction of  the  Interstate  Route  70-S 
in  any  location  west  of  12th  Street  NW., 
and  in  particular  in  the  so-called  Wis- 
consin Avenue  corridor.  It  also  bans  the 
construction  of  the  Glover-Archbold 
Parkway.  It  does  not  prohibit  the  con- 
struction or  improvement  of  secondary 
streets  or  highways  within  the  District, 
nor  does  it  affect  the  construction  of 
park  roads  such  as  the  one  that  is 
planned  through  the  grounds  of  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  including  this  proviso.  It 
may  be  that  the  use  of  rail  transit  will 
meet  the  need  for  improved  transporta- 
tion between  downtown  Washington  and 
the  northwest  suburbs,  so  that  no  free- 
way or  major  parkway  will  have  to  be 
built  through  the  area  in  question. 
This  will  both  save  the  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict Grovernments  a  substantial  amount 
of  money,  and  spare  the  fine  residential 
areas,  schools,  and  parks  of  northwest 
Washington  from  the  damage  that 
would  result  from  the  construction  of  a 
freeway  there.  Furthermore,  even  if  it 
eventually  proves  necessary  to  build  a 
freeway  or  parkway  through  northwest 
Washington,  this  should  not  be  done 
until  the  rail  transit  system  is  in  opera- 
tion and  has  had  a  chance  to  build 
up  its  patronage.  If  the  highway  were 
built  first,  or  simultaneously,  the  transit 
line  would  suffer  from  unbeatable  com- 
petition, and  would  probably  never  at- 
tract very  many  riders,  since  most  peo- 
ple would  prefer  to  use  the  new  freeway. 
But  if  the  transit  line  is  built  first,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  many  apartment 
houses  and  oflBce  buildings  built  near  the 
transit  stations,  and  this  pattern  of  de- 
velopment will  naturally  lead  to  in- 
creased use  of  transit.  The  proviso  re- 
lating to  freeways  and  parkways  in 
northwest  Washington  is  thus  both  a 
possible  means  of  saving  a  substantial 
amount  of  money,  and  of  protecting 
the  investment  in  transit  facilities. 

I  have  emphasized  that  the  longrun 
solution  of  the  Washington  area's  trans- 
portation problem  should  lie  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  the  area,  working 
through  an  interstate  compact.  I  want 
to  emphasize,  particularly,  that  a  modern 
transit  system  can  and  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  people  of  the  area,  mainly  out 
of  transit  fares,  and  possibly  also  out  of 
taxes  paid  by  the  people  of  the  area  bene- 
fiting from  the  system. 

Nevertheless.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  legislation  does  contemplate 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  The 
expenses  of  the  transit  agency,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  necessary  engineering  work 


and  preparing  the  transit  development 
program,  will  probably  be  on  the  order  of 
$500,000  per  year. 

The  other  principal  expense  during  the 
first  few  years  will  be  for  the  acquisition 
of  right-of-way  for  transit  in  conjunc- 
tion with  new  highways  and  bridges. 
Any  such  expenditure  will  have  to  secure 
separate  authorizing  legislation  t>efore 
funds  can  be  appropriated.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  before  the  Agency  passes  be- 
yond this  stage,  an  interstate  compact 
will  have  been  negotiated  to  turn  the  job 
over  to  the  people  of  the  region.  If  there 
is  any  delay  in  the  compact,  the  Agency 
is  directed  to  submit  a  report  by  Novem- 
ber 1,  1962,  on  further  organizational 
and  financial  arrangements  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  program,  and  in  the  mean- 
time it  is  endowed  with  the  necessary 
powers  to  operate  any  facilities  that  it 
may  build. 

The  justification  for  Federal  participa- 
tion in  this  project,  if  I  may  repeat,  is 
first  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
well  save  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
by  investing  in  transit  and  thereby  re- 
ducing the  need  for  highways.  Second, 
that  the  Federal  Government,  as  the 
largest  property  owner  in  the  District, 
and  a  nontaxpaying  property  owner,  has 
an  obligation  to  the  District  to  help  do 
what  might  be  accomplished  by  munici- 
pal taxes  in  any  other  city.  And  third, 
that  the  Federal  Government,  as  the 
largest  employer  in  the  area,  will  benefit 
greatly  from  an  improved  transit  system 
that  will  enable  its  employees  to  get  to 
work  more  easily,  and  to  travel  from  one 
Federal  building  to  another  quickly  in 
the  course  of  official  business. 

To  conclude,  we  have  here  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  next  step  in  the  proce-ss 
that  Congress  began  5  years  ago  when 
it  appropriated  money  for  the  study  of 
Washington's  transportation  needs.  The 
study  and  the  planning  have  been  done 
and  done  well,  and  we  have  now  reached 
what  might  be  called  the  design  and  de- 
velopment stage.  The  Agency  that  is 
proposed  in  this  legislation  is  well 
equipped  to  carry  out  the  next  step. 
The  program  that  is  presented  in  this 
legislation  is  a  conservative  one.  designed 
to  a.ssure  that  every  step  in  the  process 
is  thoroughly  justified  to  Congress  before 
it  is  undertaken.  The  bill,  as  presently 
drawn,  represents  just  about  the  mini- 
mum for  a  realistic  and  prompt  solution 
to  the  problem.  In  fact,  the  only  criti- 
cisms that  have  been  made  is  that  the 
bill  does  not  provide  for  more  sweeping 
powers  on  the  i>art  of  the  Agency,  thus 
enabling  it  to  move  even  more  rapidly. 
However,  it  was  the  studied  judgment 
of  the  joint  committee  that  the  step-by- 
step  approach  provided  in  the  bill,  pro- 
viding as  it  does  an  opportunity  for  the 
Congress  to  study  each  major  phase  of 
the  program  before  that  phase  actually 
is  started,  is  the  best  insurance  that  the 
maximum  re.sults  will  be  accomplished 
with  a  minimum  of  waste  and  false  mo- 
tion. Passage  of  this  legislation  will  be 
an  epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  this  bill  creates  one  or  two 
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additional  agencies  It  Is  proposed  to 
create  two  additional  aeencie.*=  i*;  it  not. 
the  National  Capital  Tran.'-7>  -tn'inn 
Agency,  and  an  advisory  board  witi.in 
the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency'' 

Mr.  BROYHILL  That  is  correct,  it 
does  create  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  wiU  bo  two 
oflBcials  paid  supergrade  salaries  or 
above? 

Mr.  BIJOYHILL.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  An  administrator  at 
$20,000  and  a  deputy  administrator  at 
$19,000  a  year:   is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Well,  the  top  salary 
of  the  GS-18  plus  $500  a  year  for  the  ad- 
ministrator and  a  top  salary  of  GS-18 
for  the  deputy  administrator. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  also  calls  for  five 
supergrades  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
agencies;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  It  makes  it  possible; 
it  does  not  set  them  up.  because  we  do 
not  know  yet  just  what  technical  assist- 
ance will  be  needed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think,  if  they  are  authorized,  they  will 
not  be  ased? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  cannot  predict 
■what  they  will  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  never  heard  of  an 
Agency  in  Government  being  authorized 
1  or  5  or  15  supergrades  that  they  did 
not  go  on  the  payroll. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield;  I 
am  looking  for  Information. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Actually  everyone 
recognizes  that  there  is  a  very  serious 
transportation  problem  here.  We  are 
building  highways,  expressways,  and 
bridges  that  will  not  ultimately  solve  the 
problem.  The  main  objective  of  this 
Agency  is  to  coordinate  all  of  the  plan- 
ning activities  going  on  with  the  objec- 
tive of  solving  our  transportation  con- 
gestion. It  will  help  utilize  existing  fa- 
cilities such  as  railways,  and  so  forth,  in 
an  effort  to  get  the  best  use  of  them, 
before  we  build  more  highways,  express- 
ways, and  bridges.  It  is  felt  highly  nec- 
es.sary  to  develop  some  sort  of  mass 
transit  system.  However,  this  Agency 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  build 
that  unless  it  comes  back  to  Congress 
and  explains  their  justification  for  such 
a  system  and  its  economic  feasibility. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  this  new  ad- 
ministrative setup  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  all  the  country? 

Mr.  BROYHIIi.  It  is  estimated  that 
it  will  cost  approximately  $500,000  a 
year.  However,  if  they  go  into  a  trans- 
portation business  they  will  have  to  come 
back  to  Congress  for  additional  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  is  the  situa- 
tion, I  will  say  to  my  colleagues,  that  If 
you  vote  for  this  bill  you  are  voting  to 
spend  $500,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
gathered  from  all  over  the  country  to  set 
up  administrative  agencies  that  will 
serve  the  interests  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  This  is  another  cute  little 
raid  on  the  taxpayers  of  all  the  country. 


Mr  McMillan  Mr  speaker.  wUl  the 
i-''--://.ema:i  yield" 

Mr  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  should  IJte  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  the  author  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. They  sent  it  to  the  Congress 
and  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  spent  al- 
most 2  years  holding  hearings  on  this 
proposed  legislation  and  completely  re- 
wrote it.  It  should  not  cost  anything  like 
the  amount  it  was  estimated  to  cost  when 
they  sent  It  down  here,  $600  million. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
thnt  the  gentleman  and  his  committee 
have  cut  it  dowm  to  the  figure  in  the  bill. 
But  it  is  still  too  rich  for  my  blood. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS      I  yield. 

Mr.  TABER.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  this  bill  is  going  to  cost  the 
Government  $600  million? 

Mr.  GROSS  This  bill  is  going  to  cost 
the  Government  an  estimated  $500,000 
a  year  as  I  imderstand,  to  do  the  job 
that  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
and  the  District  of  Colimibia  ought  to 
be  doing;  in  other  words,  taking  care  of 
the  transportation  and  trafiBc  problems 
that  are  peculiar  to  this  area. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  coming  out  of 
the  \5S.  Government? 

Mr  GROSS.  That  is  right  and  I  am 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  it  is  rather  difficult  for 
me  to  come  here  with  the  view  that  I 
hold  on  this  particular  project  because, 
following  this  project  you  will  have  some 
tax  measui-es.  The  District  comes  to  us 
again  In  desperate  financial  shape  They 
have  a  proposal  here  to  increase  taxes 
in  about  seven  different  fields. 

I  think  the  District  Committee  is 
bringing  up  one  of  tliose  tax  proposals 
this  afternoon  for  House  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  think  the  gentleman  will  find 
they  have  already  passed  one  of  these 
tax  bills. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIER.  I  jneld  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan,  how  does  the  gen- 
tleman stand  on  the  sales  tax? 

Mr.  WIER.  On  the  sales  tax?  After 
having  served  on  the  District  Committee 
the  few  years  that  I  have.  I  just  hesi- 
tate to  pick  on  the  District  because  I  can 
readily  see  the  conditions  tmder  which 
they  try  to  operate  here,  depending  of 
course  upon  Government  aid  in  lieu  of 
taxes  on  the  property  the  Government 
ow  ns  in  this  District. 

Speaking  to  this  bUl,  this  is  an  ex- 
penditure for  planning.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  this  planning  because  every  one  of 
our  major  cities  and  every  one  of  our 
States  is  confronted  with  a  terrific  traffic 
problem.  So  it  is  here  In  the  District. 
But  after  what  I  have  seen  here  in  the 
District  in  the  way  of  projects  construc- 
tion, I  hesitate  to  support  this  bill  that 
is  before  us  this  afternoon. 


But  one  thing  I  took  careful  obser- 
vation of  was  the  tunneling  that  is  pro- 
posed herein.  These  tunnels  are  going  to 
converge  at  the  Union  Depot,  tunnels. 
m.nd  you  With  the  experience  I  have 
w:tnes.sod  here  and  that  you  have  wit- 
nessed for  the  last  2  years  with  this 
tunnelinr-  between  the  two  Senate  Office 
Buildings  and  the  Capitol.  I  think  we 
ought  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  to  the 
fi cures  that  that  tunneling  costs. 

Mr.  McMillan.  This  proposal  does 
not  give  any  power  to  build  timnels. 

Mr.  WIER.  The  timnels  are  Involved, 
evidently. 

Mr,  McMillan.  A11  this  bill  does  is 
give  permission  to  investigate  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  and 
the  officials  of  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Mar>'land. 

Mr.  WIER.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  District  has 
proposed  it,  and  did  they  not  bring  it 
up  to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  Mc^^I.LAN.  No;  the  Budget 
Bureau  submitt-ed  it  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  referred  to  my  committee. 

Mr.  WIER.  The  Budget  Bureau  got 
it  from  the  District.  The  Budget  Bu- 
reau does  not  run  an  engineering  depart- 
ment. 

So  I  say  this  is  an  expenditure  you  are 
going  to  have  to  meet  with  considerable 
of  the  funds  of  every  State  of  the 
Union  I  join  my  colleague  here,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1  in 
eieploring  the  fact  that  everything  that 
is  done  in  the  District  here  has  some 
relation  to  the  abutting  States.  TTie 
District  of  Columbia  just  so  happens  to 
be  located  where  they  automatically 
have  to  include  all  the  improvements 
in  the  northern  part  of  Virginia  and  the 
soutliem  part  of  Maryland  in  connection 
with  helping  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Both  States  get  into  this  picture.  I 
must  confess  with  my  understanding  of 
what  we  did  in  the  committee  the  other 
day  concerning  the  huge  and  tremen- 
dous projects  that  will  eventually  come 
into  this  pictiu-e.  those  tunnels  the  other 
day  caused  me  to  take  a  second  look  as 
far  as  the  people  of  my  State  was  help- 
ing to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  agree  with  me  that  we 
have  a  group  of  so-called  economizers 
here  in  Congress  who.  when  we  want  to 
do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  call  it  socialistic  spend- 
ing, but  when  it  is  something  to  do  for 
the  District,  Virginia,  and  Maryland, 
then  they  will  raid  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  know  some  of  us  have 
a  difficult  time  getting  projects  for  our 
own  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reluctantly  will  have  to 
oppose  this  bill  until  I  have  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  what  the  eventual  project  will 
mean.  This  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
major  project. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  Mr  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  WIER.  I  yield  t^  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  If  the  tBBUBman 
will  examine  the  bill  he  will  find  that 
we  struck  all  that  out  and  gave  them 
the  authority  to  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress with  a  complete  report  justifyms; 
any  program  before  they  imdertake  it. 
The  gentleman  is  right  about  the  prob- 
lem It  IS  the  problem  of  every  metro- 
politan area,  but  we  cannot  approach  it 
that  way  here  because  this  is  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  we  are  the  legislative 
body  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr  WIER.  You  certainly  have  ad- 
mitted that  you  stripped  the  Department 
of  the  Budget  plan  temporarily  to  get 
this  thing  started.  That  is  correct.  Let 
us  start  with  a  minor  sum,  but  you  can- 
not touch  the  eventual  cost  of  this  whole 
plan  as  originally  proposed. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  The  Congress  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  act  upon  that 
later 

Mr  WIER  -After  we  get  about  $20 
million  put  into  the  project,  are  we 
going  to  back  away  from  it? 

The  SPE.AKER  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  "demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  72,  noes  42. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read;  "A 
bill  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  co- 
ordinated system  of  transportation  for 
the  National  Capital  region;  to  create 
a  temporary  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency;  to  authorize  negotia- 
tion to  create  an  interstate  agency;  and 
for  other  purposes." 

i 

AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY 
OE  THE  ARMY  TO  LEASE  A  POR- 
TION OF  FORT  CROWDER,  MO., 
TO  STELLA  REORGANIZED 

SCHOOLS    R-I.    MISSOURI 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  8315)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
lease  a  portion  of  Fort  Crowder,  Mo.,  to 
Stella  Reorganized  Schools  R-I.  Mis- 
souri, with  a  Senate  amendment,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  "That  upon  payment  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  by  the  Stella  Re- 
organized Schools  R-I,  State  of  Missouri, 
of  50  per  centum  of  the  fair  market  rental 
value  of  the  space  It  occupied  at  Port 
Crowder,  Missouri,  from  February  2.  1959, 
through  February  15,  1960,  the  SecreUry  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  release  such 
Stella  Reorganized  Schools  R-I  from  all 
liability  for  the  rental  of  such  quarters  for 
•uch  period." 


The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
;n 

.A.  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on 
the  table. 


TO  AMEND  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
REDEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP   1945 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  »H.R. 
8697 1  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  with  re- 
spect to  the  requirements  for  adoption 
of  a  redevelopment  plan  for  a  project 
area,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  same  be  considered  in  the  House  as 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  5-701 ) ,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "alone" 
Immediately  after  ";  and  control  by  regula- 
tory processes". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(J)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended  (DC.  Code.  sec.  5-702(J)).  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(J)  'Project  area'  Is  an  area  of  such  ex- 
tent and  location  as  may  be  adopted  by  the 
District  Commissioners.  In  accordance  with 
section  6(b)  of  this  Act.  as  an  appropriate 
unit  of  redevelopment  planning  for  a  re- 
development project  separate  from  redevel- 
opment projects  for  other  parts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  relating  to  lease  or  sale  by  the  Agency, 
for  abbreviation  'project  area'  Is  used  for  the 
remainder  of  the  project  area  after  taking 
out  those  pieces  of  property  which  In  accord- 
ance with  section  7(a)  of  this  Act  shall  have 
been  or  are  to  be  transferred  for  public  uses" 

Sbc.  3  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  6  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended  (DC.  Code.  sec.  6-705 (b )  )  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Agency  shall  submit  to  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  a  proposed  redevelop- 
ment survey  area  defined  with  reference  to 
the  comprehensive  or  general  plan  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  together 
with  a  certification  by  the  Agency  that  It 
has  surveyed  such  proposed  redevelopment 
survey  area  and  determined  that  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  such  proposed  redevelop- 
ment survey  area  Is  a  blighted  area  within 
the  meaning  of  section  2  of  this  Act  and  that 
such  area  otherwise  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  Act 

"(2)  After  submission  of  the  proposed  re- 
development survey  area  the  District  Com- 
missioners shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on 
such  profKJsed  redevelopment  survey  area 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  which  shall 
be  given  by  mall,  at  least  ten  days  prior  to 
the  hearing,  to  the  then  owners  of  the  real 
properties  In  the  project  In  the  proposed  re- 
development survey  area  and  of  the  real 
properties  immediately  adjoining,  or  across 
the  street  from,  the  proposed  redevelopment 
survey  area. 

"(3)  The  District  Commissioners  after  the 
public  hearing  required  by  paragraph  (2) 
may  adopt  a  project  area  the  boundaries  of 
which  shall  be  entirely  within  the  proposed 
redevelopment  survey  area. 

"(4)  After  the  District  Commissioners 
shall  have  adopted  a  project  area  In  accord- 


ance with  paragraph  (3).  the  District  Com- 
missioners shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
Agency,  prepare  a  complete  redevelopment 
plan  of  the  project  area.  The  District  Com- 
missioners may  delegate  all  or  any  part  of 
the  preparation  of  such  redevelopment  plan 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

"(5)  After  completion  of  the  redevelop- 
ment plan  of  a  project  area  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (4).  the  District  Commis- 
sioners shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  such 
redevelopment  plan  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  which  shall  be  given  by  mall,  at  least 
ten  days  prior  to  the  hearing,  to  the  then 
owners  of  the  real  properties  In  the  project 
area  and  of  the  real  properties  Immediately 
adjoining  or  across  the  street  from  the  proj- 
ect area. 

"(6»  After  such  public  hearing  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  may  adopt.  In  whole  or 
in  part  the  redevelopment  plan  of  the  proj- 
ect area,  which  shall  contain  a  site  and  use 
plan  for  the  redevelopment  of  the  area.  In- 
cluding the  approximate  locations  and  ex- 
tents of  the  land  uses  proposed  for  and 
within  the  area,  such  as  public  buildings, 
streets,  and  other  public  works  and  utilities, 
housing,  recreation.  business.  industry, 
schools,  public  and  private  open  spaces,  and 
other  categories  of  public  and  private  uses. 
Such  plan  shall  also  contain  specifications 
of  standards  of  population  density  and 
building  intensity.  Any  such  plan  may  also 
specify,  by  means  of  specification  of  maxi- 
mum rentals  or  other  basis,  the  amount  or 
character  or  class  of  any  low-rent  housing 
for  which  the  area  or  part  thereof  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  redeveloped." 

Sec.  4  Subsection  (d)  of  secUon  6  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  After  a  redevelopment  plan  for  a 
project  area  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the 
District  Ccwnmissioners.  the  Agency  shall 
proceed  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted 
to  it  in  this  Act  for  the  acquisition  and  as- 
sembling of  the  real  property  of  the  area. 
Following  adoption  of  a  redevelopment  plan 
for  a  project  area,  the  District  Commissioners 
shall  not  authorize  any  new  construction  in 
such  project  area.  Including  substantial  re- 
modeling or  conversion  or  rebuilding,  en- 
largement or  extension  or  major  structural 
Improvements  on  existing  buildings,  but  not 
Including  ordinary  maintenance  or  remodel- 
ing or  changes  neceesary  to  continue  the 
occupany  " 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  the  District  of  Columb'a 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  5-705) .  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(e)  The  District  Commissioners  shall  not 
adopt  under  this  Act  any  redevelopment  plan 
for  a  project  area  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  until  at  least  70  per 
centum  of  redevelopment  project  area  plana 
B.  C.  and  C.  for  the  redevelopment  of  the 
Southwest  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  been  completed,  and  thereafter  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  determine,  after  public 
hearing,  that  such  redevelopment  of  such 
Southwest  areas  has  proven  to  be  econom- 
ically feasible.  For  the  purpoee  of  the  re- 
quirement of  70  per  centum  completion  of 
this  subsection,  such  project  area  plans 
B,  C.  and  C,  shall  be  considered  as  one  plan. 

"(f)  If  any  proposed  redevelopment  plan 
for  a  project  area  fails  to  be  adopted  by 
the  District  Commissioners,  no  other  re- 
development plan  for  such  project  area  shall 
be  eligible  for  adoption  by  the  District 
Commissioners  under  this  section  for  a  period 
of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  last 
public  hearing  held  under  this  section  In 
connection  with  such  rejected  redevelopment 
plan. ' 
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Sec.  6.  Section  7ic)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  /Redevelopment  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended  (DC.  Code,  sec  5-706  (ci  )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Any  such  lease  or  sale  shall  be  made 
to  the  highest  blddm-  at  a  public  offering. 
after  no  lees  than  thirty  days'  public  notice 
of  such  offering,  by  the  Agency  of  the  pro- 
posed lease  or  sale  and  the  provisions 
thereof." 

Sec.  7.  The  second  sentence  of  section  12 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (DC  Code,  sec. 
5-711).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Be- 
fore approval,  the  District  Commissioners 
shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  proposed 
modification,  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  which  shall  be  given  by  mall,  at  least  10 
days  prior  to  the  hearing,  to  the  then  owners 
of  the  real  properties  In  the  project  area  and 
of  the  real  properties  immediately  adjoining 
or  across  the  street  from  the  project  area." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  Insert:  "That  section  2  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended  (DC.  Code  5-701).  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  'alone'  Immediately 
after  ";  and  control  by  regulatory  processes. 
"Sec.  2.  Section  3(J)  of  the  DlstHct  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended  (DC.  Code.  sec.  6-702  (J)),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(J)  "Project  area"  Is  an  area  of  such 
extent  and  location  as  may  be  adopted  by  the 
District  Commissioners,  after  public  hearing. 
as  an  appropriate  unit  of  redevelopment 
planning  for  a  redevelopment  project 
separate  from  redevelopment  projects  few 
other  parts  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  lease 
or  sale  by  the  Agency,  for  abbreviation 
"project  area"  is  used  for  the  remainder  of 
the  project  area  after  taking  out  those 
pieces  of  property  which  in  accordance  with 
section  7(a)  of  this  Act  shall  have  been  or 
are  to  be  transferred  for  public  uses." 

"Sec.  3.  Section  3(r)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (DC  Code  5-702(r)),  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  'or  any  other  structure,'  Imme- 
diately after  'or  housing  accommodations  for 
human  beings.'. 

"Sec.  4.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  6  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended  (DC.  Code  5-705 (b)  )  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"•(1)  The  Agency  shall  submit  to  the 
District  Commissioners  a  proposed  project 
area  defined  with  reference  to  the  compre- 
hensive or  general  plan  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  together  with  a 
certification  by  the  Agency  that  It  has  sur- 
veyed such  proposed  project  area  and  de- 
termined that  more  than  20  per  centima  of 
such  proposed  redevelopment  survey  area  is 
an  area  of  substandard  housing  conditions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3(r)  of  this 
Act  and  that  such  area  otherwise  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  Act. 

"■(2)  After  submission  of  the  prop>osed 
project  area  the  District  Commissioners  shall 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  such  proposed 
project  area,  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
which  shall  be  given  by  mall,  at  least  ten 
days  prior  to  the  hearing,  to  the  then  owners 
of  the  real  properties  in  the  project  in  the 
proposed  project  area  and  of  the  real  prop- 
erties Immediately  adjoining,  or  across  the 
street  from,  the  proposed  project  area,  as 
such  owners  may  be  listed  on  the  tax  rolls 
In  the  Office  of  the  Assessor  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  the  case  of  multiple  owner- 
ship of  real  property  referred  to  In  this 
paragraph,  any  such  notice  mailed  to  more 
than  one  such  owner  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
notice  to  all  such  owners. 


"'(3)  The  D:.strlct  Comml.'JslonerE  after 
the  public  hearing  required  by  paragraph 
(2)  may  adopt  such  proposed  project  area  or 
any  part  thereof. 

"'(4)  After  the  District  Commissioners 
shall  have  adopted  a  project  area  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (3).  the  District  Com- 
missioners shall.  In  consultation  with  the 
Agency,  prepare  a  complete  redevelopment 
plan  of  the  project  area.  The  District  Com- 
missioners may  delegate  all  or  any  part  of  the 
preparation  of  such  redevelopment  plan  to 
any  oflttcer  or  employee  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

•'•(5)  After  completion  of  the  redevelop- 
ment plan  of  a  project  area  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (4),  the  District  Commis- 
sioners shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  such 
redevelopment  plan,  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  which  shall  be  given  by  mall,  at 
least  ten  days  prior  to  the  hearing,  to  the 
then  owners  of  the  real  properties  In  the 
project  area  and  of  the  real  properties  Im- 
mediately adjoining,  or  across  the  street 
from,  the  project  area.  In  the  case  of  multi- 
ple ownership  of  real  property  referred  to  In 
this  paragraph,  any  such  notice  mailed  to 
more  than  one  such  owner  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  notice  to  all  such  owners. 

"  '  ( 6 )  After  such  public  hearing  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  may  adopt.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  the  redevelopment  plan  of  the  proj- 
ect area,  which  shall  contain  a  site  and  use 
plan  for  the  redevelopment  of  the  area,  in- 
cluding the  approximate  locations  and  ex- 
tents of  the  land  uses  proposed  for  and 
within  the  area,  such  as  public  buildings, 
streets,  and  other  public  works  and  util- 
ities, housing,  recreation,  business.  Industry, 
schools,  public  and  private  open  spaces,  and 
other  categories  of  public  and  private  uses. 
Such  plan  shall  also  contain  specifications 
of  standards  of  population  density  and 
building  intensity.  Any  such  plan  may  also 
specify,  by  means  of  Fp)ecificatlon  of  maxi- 
mum rentals  or  other  basis,  the  amount  or 
character  or  class  of  any  low-rent  housing 
for  which  the  area  or  part  thereof  is  proposed 
to   be  redeveloped." 

"Sec  5.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended  (DC.  Code  5-705(d)).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(d)  After  a  redevelopment  plan  for  a 
project  area  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the 
District  CommUsloners.  the  Agency  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  to 
It  In  this  Act  for  the  acquisition  and  assem- 
bling of  the  real  property  of  the  area  Fol- 
lowing adoption  of  a  redevelopment  plan  for 
a  project  area,  the  District  Commissioners 
shall  not  authorize  any  new  construction 
in  such  project  area,  Including  substantial 
remodeling  or  conversion  or  rebuilding,  en- 
largement or  major  structural  improvements 
on  existing  buildings,  but  not  Including  ordi- 
nary maintenance  or  remodeling  or  changes 
necessary  to  continue  the  occupancy.' 

"Sec  6.  Section  6  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended  (DC.  Code  5-705),  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  '(e)  The  District  Commissioners  shall  not 
adopt  any  project  area  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  until  after  the 
physical  completion  of  all  improvements  on 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  land  In 
project  areas  B,  C.  and  C,  In  the  Southwest 
area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  accord- 
ance with  the  redevelopment  plans  for  such 
project  areas.  For  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
quirement of  50  per  centum  completion  un- 
der this  subsection,  project  areas  B.  C,  and 
C,  shall  be  considered  as  one  project  area. 

"  '(f)  If  any  proposed  redevelopment  plan 
for  a  project  area  falls  to  be  adopted  by  the 
District  Commissioners,  no  other  redevelop- 
ment plan   for  such  project   area   shall  be 


eligible  f-r  adoption  by  the  District  Com- 
mis.sloners  under  this  section  for  a  period  of 
three  years  trom  the  dat*  of  the  last  public 
hearing  held  under  t.hls  section  in  connection 
w:th  such  reject.ed  redevelcpment  jiian,' 

"Sec.  7  Sect:  n  Tici  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended  (DC  Code  5-706(c)),  Is  amended 
to  read  a£  follows: 

"  '(c)  Any  such  lease  or  sale  shall  be  made 
to  the  highest  bidder  at  a  public  offering, 
after  not  less  than  thirty  days'  public  notice 
of  such  offering,  by  the  Agency  of  the  pro- 
posed lease  or  sale  and  the  provisions 
thereof.' 

"Sec.  8.  The  second  sentence  of  section  12 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (DC.  Code  5-711), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Before  ap- 
proval, the  District  Commissioners  shall  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  the  proposed  modifica- 
tion, notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  which 
shall  be  given  by  mall,  at  least  ten  days 
prior  to  the  hearing,  to  the  then  owners  of 
the  real  properties  in  the  project  area  and  of 
the  real  properties  immediately  adjoining, 
or  across  the  street  from,  the  project  area. 
In  the  case  of  multiple  ownership  of  real 
property  referred  to  in  this  paragraph,  any 
such  notice  mailed  to  more  than  one  such 
owner  shall  be  deemed  to  be  notice  to  all 
such  owners.' " 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  amendment'.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  rather  long  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  the  gentleman 
will  take  2  or  3  minutes  or  a  few  seconds 
at  least  to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  will  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Spe&keT,  the  purix>se  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  eliminate  the  division  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  urban  re- 
newal and  redevelopment  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  exists  at  present  be- 
tween various  boards  and  agencies  and 
to  vest  such  authority  and  responsibihty 
solely  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  disposal 
of  the  lands  on  a  competitive  bid  basis 
rather  than  by  negotiation.  It  makes 
other  provisions  which  I  think  are  very 
essential,  for  instance,  the  requirement 
that  50  percent  of  the  Southwest  area  be 
redeveloped  before  they  can  move  into 
other  areas.  That  is  the  substantial 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS  What  is  this  going  to 
co.st  the  taxpayers' 

Mr  ABERNETirii^  This  bill  is  not 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  a  dime 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  This  program  is 
already  a  matter  of  law  This  simply 
amends  existing  law.  It  will,  if  any- 
thing, result  in  the  saving  of  money 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  epntleman 
is  right. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY      I  think  I  am 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ABERNETHY      I  yield 

Mr.  FARB.-TETN'.  I  presume  this  bill 
deals  with  urban  rencA  al. 

r.lr  ABERNETHY  Yes;  it  deals  with 
urban  rene'.val. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  I.s  there  any  re- 
striction in  tno  propo.M'd  a.nendments  a.s 
to  preference  U-ing  given  to  low  rental, 
medium,  or  luxury  housing? 

There  are  some  restrictions  in  the  cur- 
rent law  but,  as  I  understand  it.  under 
this  bill  luxury  housing  will  be  permitted 
despite  the  fact  that  low-rental  areas 
may  be  condemned  and  redeveloped  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  land. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  think  that  is  the 
philosophy  of  urban  renewal.  In  estab- 
lishing this  particular  program  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  that  was  made  the 
hi''.-  We  are  simply  attempting  to  add 
.-'  m  .im-  ndments  to  move  this  program 
1  :  «. ..:  i  ...  an  orderly  and  appropriate 
manner  and   also  to  save  some  money 

Mr-.  A1.GER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   AF^ERNFITHY      I  yield. 

Mr  ALGFri!  On  page  8  of  the  bill 
appears  certain  language  which  I  wish 
the  gen'h'^n:  \n  would  explain,  line  12.  the 
figure  20  ptr  centiim,  reading  "20  per 
eentum  of  such  proposed  redevelopment 
survey  area  :.s  an  area  of  substandard 
housing  conditions." 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  amendment 
simply  means  that  as  to  present  urban 
renewal  projects  the  area  must  be  far 
deteriorated  before  it  can  be  rebuilt. 

Mr.  ALGER.  That  has  to  do  with 
substandard  housing  conditions.  In 
other  words,  if  20  percent  of  a  project 
area  is  substandard  it  falls  mto  the 
category  which  permits  redevelopment 
under  this  program. 

Mr   ARFPXETHY.    That  is  correct. 

NTr  .\h(  t£  rh  Is  there  not  the  danger 
i'r..\'  s.-.Tie  area  which  may  not  have  20 
perc-'nt  substandard  housing  might  have 
Its  boundaries  e.xtended  to  include 
enough  substandard  housing  to  bring  it 
within  such  provisions?  Would  not  that 
seem  to  be  possible  in  Georgetown,  for 
ins  tan  cf""" 

Mr    ABFPNf-TIIY      I  would  think  so. 

M  HAB.\'T  Mr-  Speaker,  will  the 
f^n'If'man  -..-■id 

NT-    ABERNETHY      I  yield. 

Mr  RABAUT.  The  20  percent  at  the 
present  time  is  only  an  admirustrative 
policy.  If  what  we  are  attempting  to  do 
today  becomes  law  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  an  area  would  have  to  be  sub- 
standard 

Mr.  ALGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  then  the  committee  recognized  the 
danger  of  this  practice  and  is  trying  to 
protect  ag&Jnst  it. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  That  is  the  reason  for 
this  20  percent. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlPTian  vieW 

Mr  ABKRNETHY      I  %  leld. 

Mr  SPRINGER  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect a  ripstinn  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michitran  deaUng  with  the  language  on 
page  11  of  the  bill.  We  have  now  es- 
tablished .50  percent  as  the  amount  of 
redevelopment  that  must  be  completed 
before  you  can  go  to  another  area.  As 
I  recall,  some  week.s  or  months  ago  the 
gentleman  from  NLchigan  proposed  that 


70  percent  of  the  Southwest  area  be 
completed  before  they  went  to  another 
area. 

Mr.  RABAUT.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  thinks  that  50  percent  is 
adequate  ? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Yes.  In  consultation 
with  members  of  the  committee  we  de- 
veloped the  further  thought  that  there 
would  be  quite  a  bit  of  public  works 
down  in  this  area.  We  changed  the 
percentage  from  70  to  50. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time,  first  of  all,  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  bill  before  us. 
Frankly,  I  wish  we  had  more  time  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  talk  with  one 
or  two  members  of  the  District  Commit- 
tee about  this.  There  is  much  I  do  not 
know  about  this  bill,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that.  But  I  know  somethinc  about 
.real  estate,  my  background  being  real 
estate.  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  bill  in  the  hope  that  when  this 
redevelopment  question  comes  before  us 
next  year  we  can  correct  some  of  the 
existing  injustices  and  miscarriages 
under  present  law  that  were  not  in- 
tended. Gerrymandering  of  the  slum 
area,  as  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  R.^BAtrrl  is  only  one. 

We  ought  to  approve  this  bill,  and  I 
hope  it  will  pass  without  a  dissenting 
vote,  because  the  50  percent  provision 
will  give  us  time  to  study  some  of  the 
urban  redevelopment  in  Washington, 
and  its  results.  It  will  correct  some  basic 
weaknesses  in  the  act.  And.  third,  it 
will  slow  down  rapid  population  and 
business  shifts.  This  matter  deserves 
our  study  and  I  say  this  to  those  of  you 
particularly  who  have  not  personally 
looked  into  this  matter.  Possibly  we 
can  correct  some  of  the  basic  weaknesses 
in  the  act  by  the  50-percent  limitation. 

Some  time  ago.  probably  because  of  my 
expressed  views  on  the  urban  renewal 
program  generally.  I  was  asked  though 
not  a  member  of  the  District  Committee, 
to  meet,  with  the  Southwest  Displaced 
Persons  Grievance  Committee.  Here 
were  a  number  of  people  who,  unfortu- 
nately, the  law  had  mistreated.  Let  me 
assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  cases 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
people  have  been  mistreated,  their 
homes,  property  and  income  taken  from 
them  without  recourse,  their  lives  blast- 
ed in  the  name  of  progress.  You  would 
not  believe  such  situations  could  occur 
in  this  free  land  of  ours. 

I  should  like  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  some  excerpts  from 
testimony  prepared  for  the  District 
Committee  by  one  of  the  members  of 
that  particular  group.     I  -.vant  to  stress 


that  these  people  were  not  crackpKDts,  but 
struck  me  as  representative  Americans 
appalled  at  the  treatment  accorded  them 
by  their  own  Government. 

Hkarino  on  H  R.  8667.  Mat   12.  Id60 

I  am  Mlse  Mary  Cavanagh.  director  of  Vin- 
cent House.  11th  Street  SW.  Vincent  House 
waa,  untU  the  urban  renewal  project  tooit  U 
over  nearly  2  years  ago.  a  small,  seU-suppwrt- 
Ing  but  hopeful  social  service  project.  •   •   • 

Vincent  House  also  had  a  email  house  In 
the  next  block  aa  a  shelter  for  a  few  evicted 
single  people  and  others  in  need  of  shelter 
but  not  eligible  for  public  assistance.  Here 
we  had  a  small  beginning  of  our  workshop 
with  donated  equipment  and  materials  and 
had  oiu-  flrst  orders  ready  to  be  filled  when 
our  houses  were  take  by  RLA  and  our  small 
Income  stopped  In  the  course  of  time  by  the 
removal  of  tenants  from  our  larger  house. 
Our  overhead  was  very  small  as  we  bad  no 
paid  workers,  but  the  condition  of  surround- 
ing blocks,  as  demolition  began,  made  It  al- 
most Impossible  to  continue  as  the  prospec- 
tive members  of  our  study  group  lived  In 
other  parts  of  the  District  and  teemed  to 
consider  it  unsafe  to  come  Into  our  area  for 
evening  sessions. 

I  am  speaking  today  for  myself  and  for  a 
group  of  evicted,  or  about  to  be  evicted, 
persons  In  the  Southwest  under  sponsorship 
of  a  group  known  as  the  Citizens'  Rights 
Council.  Some  of  these  evictees  met  April 
25  to  tell  their  stories — In  some  cases,  very 
tragic  ones — to  a  small  delegation  from  Con- 
gress that  wanted  to  hear  firsthand  what  was 
happening  to  the  people  most  concerned  In 
this  urban  renewal  project.  The  group  In- 
cludes the  Southwest  Displaced  Persons" 
Grievance  Committee  whch  has  Joined  with 
the  larger  group  for  more  effective  action. 

We  are  In  favor  of  House  bill  8697  as  far 
as  It  goes,  but  with  the  urgent  request  that 
certain  amendments  be  added  to  protect  the 
people  most  concerned  in  the  urban  renewal 
project;  namely,  the  evicted  people  who  are 
losing  their  homes  or  means  of  support  and. 
In  many  cases,  both. 

I  have  done  social  work  in  this  country 
and  In  Europe,  both  In  peacetlnie  and  In 
wartime,  and  I  have  never  seen  such  misery. 
Injustice,  and  hardshlp>8  Inflicted  on  a  popu- 
lation by  Its  own  Government.  If  you  think 
this  Is  an  overstatement  of  case,  I  hope  you 
win  permit  me  a  little  later  to  outline  a  few 
of  the  most  tragic  cases  which  were  pre- 
sented to  this  sn^all  delegation  from  Con- 
gress a  few  weeks  ago.  I  really  believe  that 
If  General  MacArthurs  command  had  In- 
fiicted  this  much  hardship  on  a  conquered 
enemy  In  Japan,  there  would  have  been  an 
Immediate  outcry  from  all  over  the  civilized 
world.  Before  outlining  a  few  of  the  more 
severe  cases.  I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  I 
feel  that  no  blame  should  be  attached  to  Mr. 
James  Banks,  of  RLA.  or  to  most  of  those 
under  him  as  far  as  I  know  them,  for  any 
part  of  this  tragic  situation.  I  believe  that 
mo€t  of  the  Injustice  and  misery  has  been 
caused  by  defects  and  inadequacies  of  the 
original  law  which  failed  to  make  proper  pro- 
vision for  or  provide  adequate  compensation 
for  the  various  types  or  classes  of  persons  to 
be  displaced  and  for  their  proper  relocation. 
Most  of  all.  for  the  middle  cla.ss,  I  have  heard 
no  criticism  of  Mr.  Banks  from  those  who 
suffered  most  and  are  most  bitter  about  the 
urban  renewal  project.  I  think  It  only  fair 
to  make  that  clear.  He  has  an  Incredibly 
dlfllcvjlt  Job — as  has  Mr.  Shea  of  the  Wel- 
fare Department — and  I  believe  they  have 
done  as  much  as  the  law  and  their  limited 
staff  permit  them  to  do  to  alleviate  the  dls- 
stress. 

The  most  urgent  recommendations  which 
have  been  suggested  by  our  group  are  as 
follows : 

1.  That  the  Uw  requiring  thai  sale,  ac- 
cent, and  sanitary  housing  be  provided  for 
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evicted  people  be  "bfyeu  and  that  suitable 
steps  be  taken  to  see  that  it  Is  obeyed  Evi- 
dence presented  at  the  above  meeting  Indi- 
cated that  the  public  housing  provided  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  on  any  of  the 
three  points. 

2.  That  cases  be  handled  In  a  more  hu- 
mane way 

3.  That  women  alone,  and  others  deprived 
of  Income  as  well  as  their  homes,  shall  be 
given  special  consideration  In  housing  and 
employment  or  In  some  Income  arrange- 
ment other  than  getting  In  line  at  public 
assistance,  perhaps  through  extra  priority 
assignment. 

4.  That  usable,  proper,  and  suitable  hous- 
ing be  provided  at  once  for  elderly  and 
middle  class  evicted  persons.  The  fact  that 
this  was  not  prepared  and  ready  before  the 
evictions  began,  and  Is  still  not  available, 
has  worked  Intolerable  hardship  and  Is  evi- 
dence of  unbelievably  poor  planning  Blue- 
prints are  not  enough.  They  do  not  provide 
shelter  from  the  elements  Into  which  some 
were  actually  evicted. 

5.  That  the  promised  Investigation  men- 
tioned in  various  press  accounts  take  place 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  Is  long  overdue,  and 
something  the  victims  of  urban  renewal  have 
waited  for  In  vain.  The  Investigation  should 
Include  an  examination  Into  the  absence  of 
any  apparent  attempt  to  provide  legal  or 
proper  housing  for  middle  class  evicted  peo- 
ple. It  has  resulted  In  the  exodus  of  middle 
class  people  to  places  outside  the  District. 
The  evicted  people,  and  many  other  citizens 
who  are  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 
District,  have  begun  to  ask  whether  this  Is 
a  plan  or  policy  of  the  architects  of  urban 
renewal,  and.  if  so.  what  the  purpose  back 
of  It  may  be?   •   •   • 

6.  Family  pets  should  be  permitted  to  ac- 
comp>any  evicted  persons  moving  Into  row 
or  walkup  public  projects  where  their  loss 
would  add  to  the  prief  of  persons  or  fam- 
ilies deprived  of  their  homes  My  next-door 
nelght)or  was  refused  public  housing  be- 
cause she  was  unwilling  to  part  with  her  old, 
halfbllnd.  K-9  dog.  a  war  veteran,  and  a 
former  seeing-eye  dog  who  was  quiet,  clean, 
and  completely  inoflenslve.  (The  no-pets 
rule  could  be  enforced  after  these  beloved 
pets  die  off  )  This  Is  an  example  of  the 
lengths  to  which  devotion  to  redtape  In  the 
Housing  Department  Is  carried  and  the  lack 
of  a  humane  interpretation  of  the  rules  and 
regulations.  In  this  case,  the  pet  owner  was 
a  widowed  elderly  lady,  alone,  with  no  other 
companion  or  protection. 

7.  A  suitable  location  on  the  waterfront 
should  be  found  without  delay  for  one  of  the 
most  unjustly  treated  groups  among  South- 
west evictees,  the  merchant*  from  the  fish 
pier  area,  many  of  whom  have  been  in  busi- 
ness there  for  over  50  years.  Some  have  fam- 
ily conectlons  with  the  pier  which  go  back 
around  100  years.  If  they  had  to  lose  the 
Intangible  value  In  wcil-establlshed  busi- 
nesses, they  should,  as  a  matter  of  simple 
Justice,  be  given  an  equally  good  waterfront 
site  large  enough  for  all  of  them  and  a  suit- 
able building  built  for  them  as  has  been 
done  for  similar  groups  In  other  cities.  This 
Is  a  particularly  shocking  case  because  It 
was  an  injustice  to  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton as  well  as  to  the  merchants.  Inasmuch  as 
this  was  one  of  their  favorite  recreation  and 
marketing  spots  and  has  been  for  several 
generations.  It  was  also  valuable  to  the 
city  as  a  popular  tourist  attraction.  We 
know  of  at  least  two  deaths  which  were 
caused  by  this  cruel  injustice.  One  was  that 
of"  Mr.  Cy  Ellis,  a  much  loved  and  respected 
figure  on  the  wat^'rfront  for  45  years.  The 
other — a  brother  of  Mr  George  Carroll  whose 
family  have  had  their  flsh  business  there  for 
nearly  a  century.  The  press  accounts  on 
which  the  public  depends  for  knowledge  of 
urban  renewal  and  Its  evil  results  never  do 
more  than  skim  the  surface  of  tragedies. 


Mr.  Cy  Ellis  remarked  to  hU  counselor 
after  the  taking  of  his  business  that  he  had 
been  coming  to  that  wharf  every  morning  for 
45  years  and  did  not  know  how  he  could  go 
on  without  it.  In  less  than  a  month  he  was 
dead.  The  fine  woman  who  is  his  widow  is 
left  to  struggle  alone  to  salvage  something 
from  the  wreckage  as  a  heritage  for  their 
children. 

The  case  of  Mr.  George  Carroll  Is  much 
more  tragic  than  one  would  gather  from 
press  accounts  as  these  have  failed  to  men- 
tion that  his  home  was  taken,  as  well  as  his 
business;  that  he  Is  a  widower  with  four 
children;  or  that  It  cost  the  life  of  his  most 
valuable  helper,  his  brother,  whose  wife  had 
looked  after  the  children  in  their  father's 
absence,  although  the  father's  business  being 
only  2  blocks  away,  he  was  able  to  come 
home  often  enough  to  help  look  after  the 
children.  I  know  of  his  devotion  to  his  chil- 
dren, because  they  lived  across  the  street 
from  me  in  the  beautiful,  old  Depew  Man- 
sion— about  a  block  from  where  he  was  bom. 
His  brother  died  In  a  public  housing  project 
where  he  was  housed  after  the  family  home 
wTis  taken.  He  was  a  very  gentle  p>erson, 
and  the  famUy  felt  that.  In  addition  to  the 
shock  of  eviction,  the  nervous  strain  of  life 
In  the  housing  project  greatly  hastened  his 
death.  You  see,  he  lived  in  fear  of  being 
beaten.  His  neighbor  In  the  housing  proj- 
ect had  been  beaten,  and  died  soon  there- 
after. I  mention  this  as  further  evidence 
that,  as  we  have  contended,  these  places  are 
not  safe  for  women  alone. 

Mr.  Carroll  has  temporary  quarters  in  the 
Old  ClAxton  Fish  Building  on  12th  Street 
next  to  McLachlen's  Bank.  We  feel  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the 
District  finds  permanent  quarters  for  him 
on  the  waterfront.  He  should  not  have  the 
threat  of  another  eviction  hanging  over  his 
head  as  at  present.  There  Is  a  limit  to  what 
one  person  can  endure. 

8.  Invest icatlon  of  the  effect  of  renewal 
on  small  businessmen  and  people  employed 
by  them  should  be  Included  in  the  general 
Investigation  of  the  Southwest  project. 
Numerous  small  businesses  on  4th.  7th,  10th, 
and  other  streets  in  the  area  were  displaced. 
Our  liaison  with  them  claims  that  only  one 
of  these  businesses  has  been  able  to  relocate 
in  Southwest  Washington,  and  that  unbe- 
lievable hardships  have  been  inflicted  upon 
them  and  the  many  people  who  depended 
upon  them  for  employment.  It  is  thought 
that  some  payment  for  intangibles  of  good 
will  and  established  clientele  might  have 
helped  tide  these  p)eople  over  until  they  are 
reestablished. 

DISTRESS    C.\SES 

Case  1:  Miss  A,  single,  middle-aged  lady. 
living  in  family  home  where  she  was  born; 
a  large,  fine,  old,  brick  home,  in  a  middle- 
class  neighborhood,  where,  after  the  death  of 
their  large  family,  she  and  her  sister  earned 
an  adequate  living  taking  lodgers.  RLA 
took  their  house  over  3  years  ago,  pressured 
lodgers  out.  but  found  no  home  for  the 
sisters.  Without  Income,  they  could  not  buy 
much  fuel  for  so  large  a  house,  even  without 
a  complicating  furnace  repair  problem. 

In  the  second  winter,  the  older  sister  be- 
came HI  from  worry  and  shock  and  dlea 
dviring  a  very  cold  spell,  apparently  from  the 
cold,  as  the  undertaker  found  ice  on  the 
sheet  when  he  removed  the  body.  Miss  A 
had  no  other  way  to  earn  Income  as  she  has 
been  crippled  from  the  age  of  3  years.  Re- 
fused public  housing  as  she  had  no  Income 
and  was  unwilling  to  part  with  the  family 
cat  to  which  she  was  attached,  she  was  re- 
moved to  an  unsatisfactory  wooden  house 
which  she  says  Is  overrun  with  vermin,  rats 
and  mice,  and  is  noisy.  She  has  no  Income 
except  board  money  from  a  very  elderly  pen- 
sioner, and  must  depjend  on  public  assistance 
when  he  passes  away.  She  grieves  over 
treasured  furnishings  left  behind  In  her  con- 


fusion at  leaving  the  only  home  she  had 
ever  known.  Her  health  Buffered  from  l:v:ng 
In  a  cold  house  three  winters  without  heat. 

NOTX — Miss  A  has  a  list  of  hardship  cases 
In  her  neighborhood  whom  she  tried  to  help 
In  spite  of  her  own  straitened  clrctun- 
stances:  One.  a  pregnant  mother  of  six  chil- 
dren evicted  with  furniture  on  a  cold,  snowy 
day — mother  slept  In  old  car  that  night  and 
children  In  shed.  Also  case  of  Julie  (last 
name  not  known  and  only  colored  person  on 
list)  evicted  from  small  home,  took  refuge 
In  ruined  building,  removed  from  there  by 
police,  and  found  dead  in  weeds  of  front 
yard  next  day.  She  also  helped  a  middle- 
aged  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B,  who  after  having 
their  water  shut  off  for  6  months  and  begging 
water  from  neighbors  were  evicted  with  their 
furniture  and  slept  In  hallways,  until  Miss 
A  gave  them  shelter  in  the  rear  of  their 
home  and  found  a  home  for  the  aged  which 
took  them  in.  All  three  of  these  people 
(Miss  A  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B)  told  their  story 
at  oiu-  meeting  on  April  25. 

Case  2:  Mrs.  C,  an  elderly  widow  in  her 
80th  year,  had  a  fine,  large,  brick  home 
facing  the  Mall  where  she  had  come  as  a 
bride  over  50  years  ago.  She  supi>orted  her- 
self 26  years  by  the  rental  of  apart- 
ments to  Government  workers  until  RLA 
took  the  house  and  pressvired  her  tenants 
out.  The  amount  given  her  was  much  less 
than  the  market  value  of  the  house,  and 
her  small  equity  was  soon  used  up  for  living 
and  medical  expenses  which  afflict  the  aged 
disturbed  by  losing  their  homes  and  which, 
in  her  case,  was  increased  by  the  fact  that 
she  uipped  over  a  board  left  on  the  sidewalk 
by  the  wreckers,  striking  her  head  and  one 
eye  and  creating  a  leg  stiffness  which  makes 
it  difficult  for  her  to  climb  the  two  flights 
of  stairs  to  her  small  walk-up.  Although  a 
proud  and  Independent  woman  all  her  life, 
she  was  finally  obliged  to  ask  for  old-age 
assistance,  which  was  refused.  She  was  told 
that  her  only  child,  a  married  son  with  a 
child,  should  contribute  one-third  of  his 
already  Inadequate  wages  to  support  her, 
which  he  did.  It  made  things  very  difficult 
for  him  in  his  home  and.  as  he  was  soon 
to  be  laid  off  at  the  Navy  Yard,  prevented 
his  being  able  to  save  for  the  expected 
period  of  unemployment.  Worry  over  the 
situation  gave  him  the  two  aliments  In- 
creasingly common  In  the  Southwest — high 
blood  pressure  and   heart    trouble. 

We  have  apparently  secured  for  her  a  part 
of  the  monthly  allotment  which  Is  due  her 
but  a  part  of  her  support  stUl  will  rest 
upon  her  son,  and  It  grieves  her  so  much 
to  feel  herself  a  burden  to  him  that  her 
once  cheerful  disposition  has  vanished,  and 
she  prays  to  die. 

Her  troubles  would  have  been  greatly 
lessened  had  she  been  given  the  type  of 
housing  which  is  required  by  law  to  be  given 
to  evicted  people  There  was.  of  course,  no 
public  housing  usable  or  safe  for  an  elderly 
woman  alone  accustomed  to  a  clean  home. 
But  there  were  at  that  time  a  number  of 
new  public  housing  projects  just  being  fin- 
ished in  the  Southwest.  These  were  of  the 
3-story,  walk-up.  12-apartments-to-a-door 
type.  One  of  these  set  aside  for  women 
alone  in  a  safe  neighborhood  would  have 
been  a  great  help  and  comfort  to  women  de- 
prived of  their  homes  and  incomes,  and 
former  neighbors  placed  together  could  have 
continued  to  look  after  the  aged  and  In- 
firm as  they  have  in  the  past. 

Because  of  this  situation,  we  asked  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  during  the  absence 
of  Congress  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
have  one  of  the  new  houses  set  aside  for 
that  purpose,  and  were  told  that  the  RLA 
had  given  favorable  consideration  to  the 
idea.  A  letter  from  the  RLA  to  that  effect 
was  enclosed  with  the  letter  sent  to  us 
Since  I  had  iiici;.rtieG  •.'.:.•  -:.:%■  ..'._(-  ...f  rj.e 
new  houses  wat.  u.  e\tri.  -^  in'->aerate;y  safe 
location.    I    assumed    that   that   house    w.^.- 
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beuig  saved  tor  this  purpose.  V.  w^t^  :n 
front  of  a  bus  stop  and  a  street  light  on  u 
rr.a;n  traveled  road. 

Alter  the  April  2o  meeting,  one  member  i.i 
the  delegation  from  Congress  who  had  been 
present  at  the  mee'.lrig,  .vnd  was  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  the  people  present,  called 
the  Public  Housing  Department  and  asked 
about  the  house  to  be  reserved.  He  was  told 
they  had  only  unofficial  news  about  It.  but 
would  look  Into  It. 

The  next  morning  3  families  were 
moved  into  the  12-family  section  and 
the  fresh  new  building  had  been  made  un- 
inhabitable Testimony  at  the  April  25 
meeting  Indicated  that  even  the  cleanest 
tenants  cannot  keep  vermin,  rats  and  mice 
Irom  coming  in  from  other  Improperly  cared 
for  apartments,  and  the  amovint  of  noise  is 
unbearable  to  quiet  people,  elderly  ones  In 
particular. 

I  can  give  no  clearer  example  of  the  indif- 
ference of  authorities  concerned  to  the 
prnper.  legal  housing  of  middle-class  people 
especially  those  who  have  been  deprived  of 
Income  as  well  as  home  by  urban  renewal. 
Reports  on  some  other  cases  made  at  the 
April  25  meeting  are  on  file  with  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Attached  wl:h  this  memorandum  is  a  list 
of  id  added  points  suggested  by  various 
members  of  a  group  of  about  40  property 
owners — many  of  whom  are  Government-em- 
ployed, professional  workers  or  retired  Gov- 
ernment employees  with  homes  and,  or  prop- 
erties in  the  area. 

CorrMsiA  puzA  pvBLic  htaring   mat  24,  I960; 

MRS  A  C  HAGEN,  SOUTHWirST  DISPt-ACEB 
I»:RS0NVS  Csn:VANCE  COMMTTTTE.  SCtTTHWFST 
RFPr.FSFXTVTr.'E.  HEALTH  AND  WlXrARE  COUN- 
Cn.  MEMBER  OF  SOTTTHWEST  CTnzTNS  ASSO- 
CIATTO.V,  AHEA 

As  one  who  serves  on  the  Southwest  dis- 
placed persons  grievance  committee,  which 
has  collected  informiation  on  and  tried  to  help 
Sonne  problem  cases  that  have  been  created 
by  urban  renewal  In  Southwest  Washington, 
I  am  here  today  for  that  committee  in  behalf 
of  people,  human  beings,  in  a  proposed  new 
Urban  renewal  area. 

Urban  renewal  Is  a  traumatic  experience 
f  'T  people  Involved  in  It.  Loss  of  home, 
neighbor.?,  money,  months  of  sleepless  nights 
Of  worry  are  the  common  lot.  But  on  some 
the  fff^'ct  is  even  more  disastrous.  In  a  small 
area  near  12th  and  Independence — 8  or 
M  square  blocks — we  know  of  11  deaths 
since  this  program  began,  4  cases  of  mental 
Illness,  2  strokes,  2  college  dropouts.  8  fam- 
ilies broken,  tension,  allergies,  numerous  hos- 
pitalizations, mounting  medical  expense,  and 
nearly  everyone  feeling  upset  or  unwell.  This 
was  a  middle-class  neighborhood,  mainly 
professional  people  employed  In  or  retired 
from  Government,  with  many  women  de- 
pendent on  rental  Income.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  say  what  the  causes  of  all  this  misery 
were  but  it  Is  possible  to  say  that  many 
health  problems  were  aggravated  by  renewal 
problems. 

Proud  or  humble,  competent  or  incom- 
petent, rich  or  poor,  no  one  wants  to  be 
branded  by  the  scarlet  letter  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury: "S"  for  slum,  made  synonymous  with 
Southwest.  It  Is  a  badge  of  shame,  generally 
undeserved,  to  wear  all  your  life,  making  you 
Unwar-.ted  m  any  community.  If  you  believe 
wr.a-  yu  read  In  the  papers,  you  undoubted- 
ly thl'.k  that  Southwest  was  a  rat-ridden, 
disease-  and  crlme-lnfested  area,  full  of 
homos  that  were  dilapidated,  overcrowded, 
X  and  lacking  electricity,  running  water,  and 
Indoor  plumbing.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  vnu.  unless  vou  knew  the  area  well,  that 
most  of  Soutnwest  was  a  pretty  good  place 
to  live,  and  that  e'-»d,  decent  families  who 
had  lived  there  20  "o  50  years  had  no  wish 
to  live  elsewy.ere  The  area  had  many  love- 
ly old  homea.  many  remcdeled  homes,  some 


nne  architectural  gems,  a  quaint  charm  and 
atmosphere  lent  by  artists,  writers.  Hall's. 
Harrlgans,  the  wharves,  and  Mail  cultural 
attractions. 

True,  Southwest  had  Its  Dixon  Court,  and 
it  had  some  other  scattered  spots  that  could 
have  been  and  were  being  upgraded.  But 
Southwest  Is  a  lost  cause  now,  except  that 
we  can  warn  you  as  Ocmmlssloners  and 
others  that  iar  the  people  involved,  urban 
renewal  is  no  rosy  dream.  It  la  a  hair- 
raising,  long  drawn  out  nightmare,  disrupt- 
ing home  and  community  life.  Research  In 
Archives  on  congressional  hearings  indicate* 
that  the  results  are  outside  of  the  intent  of 
the  law  except  as  defined  by  Supreme  Court 
decision.  We  didn't  think  it  could  happ)en 
here,  and  we  were  unorganized  to  combat  it. 

Last  week,  someone  said  that  owners  In 
this  new  urban  renewal  area  will  "come  out 
whole."  To  Southwest  owners,  this  Is  a 
mockery  or  Ignorance,  and  misleading  to  you 
as  Commissioners.  RLA  may  know  of  some 
few  who  are  satisfied,  but  we  do  not  know 
of  a  single  one.  As  a  home  economist  ex- 
perienced In  housing,  who  has  lost  nearly 
$20,000  In  cash  and  far  more  In  value,  I  per- 
sonally know  that  owners  do  not  "come  out 
whole."  Many  think  they  come  out  more 
nearly  cut  In  half  when  they  looked  for 
comparable  property.  Losses  of  »5.000,  $10.- 
000,  $15,000  were  commonly  claimed,  and 
business  losses  were  unbelievable.  Some 
who  had  homes  free  and  clear  now  have  no 
better  places,  less  desirably  located,  with 
mortgages  on  them.  Some  who  were  seU- 
stistalning  find  themselves  public  charges,  or 
potential  public  charges.  In  the  worst 
plight  of  all  are  those  who  had  homes  and 
businesses  taken  with  Inadequate  funds  and 
falling  strength  to  begin  again.  Or,  there 
are  thoee.  like  a  favorite  baker,  who  failed 
In  a  new  location  and  now  bakes  for  others: 
or  a  man  who  had  his  own  restaurant  and 
now  runs  somebody  else's  feeding  problems. 

Another  sad  group  are  those  with  homes 
who  now  live  In  public  housing  where  they 
cant  keep  track  of  their  children's  associates, 
as  is  the  case  of  a  cleaning  woman  in  our 
area.  Or  the  elderly,  who  find  public  hous- 
ing too  noisy  after  quiet  homes.  The  press 
has  covered  some  of  these  problems,  which 
oxir  findings  corroborate. 

It  is  our  general  observation  as  a  commit- 
tee that  lu-ban  renewal  wlpee  out  or  weakens 
the  middle  class  by  destroying  margins  of 
saving  represented  by  equity  In  a  home,  or 
source  of  Income,  These  are  proud,  aelf- 
sulBclent  people  driven  to  despair  and  illness 
by  their  plight.  It  also  complicates  problems 
for  those  who  must  live  near  work. 

Why  anyone  lends  himself  to  this  ruin 
of  owners  and  lowering  of  living  standards 
is  hard  to  fathom,  as  a  thinking  person 
must  know  that  the  cost  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  tax  rolls.  One  personal  ex- 
ample: On  3.000  square  feet  of  land  we 
owned  on  the  Mall,  bought  in  1952  on  an 
appraisal  at  $5  per  square  foot,  RLA  offered 
us  $126  per  square  foot.  After  sf)ending 
$4,500  fighting  our  case,  we  got  $2  per  square 
foot  from  a  Jury — an  asinine  value  for  some 
of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  city,  zoned 
apartment  90C.  (No  publicity;  we  are  ap- 
pealing. I 

Let  me  cite  some  cases  of  ruination  of 
middle  class  property  owners:  A  colonel  who 
says  he  lost  $25,000  to  $30,000  Is  selling  other 
property  downtown.  Another  case — an 
apartment  was  settled  on  a  neighbor  at 
$30,000.  It  cost  nearly  $29,000  In  1952-53 
with  no  overhead  for  remodeling.  This 
owner,  an  older  well-educated  gentlewoman, 
who  has  a  roomy  apartment  In  it,  depended 
on  rental  Income  of  about  $200  per  month 
to  supplement  a  small  salary  and  put  a 
daughter  through  college.  The  prooerty  had 
$18,000  Indebtedness;  RLA's  offer  was  $16,500, 
After  spending  $2,500  fighting,  she  got  a  Jury 
award  of  $21,500     RLA  pressured  her  tenants 


out.  left  her  with  utilities  and  rent  to  pay 
to  RLA.  And  worry  Incronaed  medical  bills 
for  her  and  her  daughter  who  dropped  out 
of  college.  She  says  that  she  now  has  $1,000 
left  to  relocate.  She  has  become  eligible  for 
public  housing,  but  this  Is  not  aattslactcry 
solution  for  two  educated  women  alone. 
(This  is  on  appeal.) 

A  retired  professional  couple  with  a  charm- 
ing house  solved  their  financial  and  reloca- 
tion problems  after  urban  renewal  loss  with 
a  house  trailer.  Another  owner's  new  place 
shown  en  the  recent  Capitol  Hill  tour  cost 
double  what,  he  realized  on  a  similar  South- 
west property.  He  now  has  an  extra  bath 
and  garage  inconveniences  he  did  not  need. 
Just  one  more  case:  An  economical  widow 
has  held  her  head  above  water  25  years  with 
apartment  rentals,  but  was  unable  to  pay 
off  a  mortgage  Incurred  by  her  husband's 
long  Illness.  Now,  at  79,  she  lives  In  a  small 
one-room,  one-window,  hot  apartment,  two 
flights  up.  has  been  unable  to  get  old-aee 
assistance,  has  drained  a  low-paid  son  with 
a  family  for  her  support  and  medical  bills 
Increased  by  renewal.  She  envies  those  who 
died.  Many  former  owners  now  live  In  apart- 
ments, without  the  gardens  or  space  they 
loved. 

Tenants  fared  little  better.  Our  street- 
cleaner,  who  had  modern  facilities  at  $55 
per  month,  now  pays  $80  per  month,  and 
transpxDrtation  and  lunches  which  doubles 
his  cost  for  no  better  living.  Two  retired 
librarians  have  hunted  more  than  a  year  for 
comparable  quarters  downtown,  now  pay 
storage  and  live  temporarily  In  a  friend's 
empty  house.  A  family  of  fotir  moved  from 
a  rented  house  with  plumbing  and  central 
heat  to  one  bought  In  the  country  with 
neither,  and  two  earners  stay  in  town  dur- 
ing the  week.  Their  old  house  stands  empty 
and  oould  have  been  used  to  keep  the  family 
together  until  its  head  retired. 

We  could  cite  other  cases  of  loss,  mental 
anguish,  and  unsatisfactory  relocation  In 
public  and  private  ho\ising.  The  commlttes 
gathered  several  even  more  tragic  cases  to- 
gether to  talk  to  congressional  representa- 
tives recently.  When  papers  were  full  of  res- 
cue of  dogs  and  cats  In  Southwest,  most  of 
us  thought  that  rescuing  htunans  would 
have  been  more  fitting  activity  for  the  well 
intentloned.  We  recommended  It  In  any  new 
area  as  charity  work  for  retired  lawyers,  ap- 
praisers, civil  leaders,  and  philanthropists. 
We  also  recommend  a  permanent  citizens' 
renewal  aid  group.  Those  Involved  In  re- 
newal losses  cannot  carry  on  the  needed 
charity  and  advisory  work. 

The  Southwest  Citizens  Association  has 
long  fought  this  battle  and  has  made  ex- 
cellent suggestions.  A  research  study  made 
also  has  great  value  to  those  Interested  In 
Improvements. 

In  closing,  the  Southwest  displaced  per- 
sons grievance  committee  opposes  having 
more  human  beings  subjected  to  what  we 
have  been  through  and  seen  happ)en  in  the 
Southwest  urban  renewal  project.  We  take 
this  opportunity  to  aid  people  In  the  Co- 
lumbia Plaza  area,  and  to  put  you  as  Com- 
missioners on  notice  that  we  are  appalled 
by  otir  experience  and  suffering  we  have 
witnessed  In  Southwest.  We  oppose  this 
and  any  similar  projects  In  the  future  un- 
less basic  changes  to  give  greater  protec- 
tion to  citizens'  rights  are  made.  We  think 
the  cost  to  displaced  i>*opIc  and  taxpayers 
is  too  high  to  create  a  show  window  of  ur- 
ban renewal  for  the  Nation  and  the  world 
to  view. 

SOUTHWEST      owners'      SUGGESTIONS      ON      IM- 
PROVING    THE     aUA     PROGRAM 

1.  Prevention:  Emphsisls  should  be  placed 
on  slum  prevention,  rather  than  on  drastic 
slum  clearance.  Suggestions:  Vocational 
work-study  school  programs:  urban  exten- 
sion service  to  retrain  residents;  tighter  in- 
spection of  rental  property. 
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2  Definition:  Terms — 'bllghf.  "sKun." 
"substandard" — should  be  clearly  defined 
for  legal  purposes  and  owner  protection. 
Bven  professional  housing  people  vary 
widely  In  criteria  of  Judging  light,  venUla- 
tion,   and   faulty    interior   arrangement. 

3  Percent  substandard:  20  percent  sub- 
standard housing  Is  too  low  a  criteria  for 
taking  an  area.  Suggestion:  Limit  It  to 
50  percent  on  a  block-by-block  basis. 

4.  Census  housing  data:  Census  data  on 
delspldated  housing  as  obtained  by  regular 
census  takers,  not  equipped  by  profession  to 
Judge  condition  of  housing  nor  permitted  to 
inspect  the  whole  house,  was  used  to  rem- 
foroe  plans  In  southwest  area  C  as  e\idence 
In  court.  Such  omdal  use  of  unreliable  data 
obtained  by  people  with  only  cursory  ualnlng 
should  not  be  permitted, 

5,  Inspection:  No  part  of  an  area  should 
be  established  on  bails  of  external  inspec- 
tion as  In  area  C  Southwest,  IiMpectors 
should  be  qualified  to  Judge  hou£ing,  arid 
they  should  not  confuse  living  conditions 
with  housing  standards. 

e.  Notification;  Owners  should  be  notified 
when  Included  In  an  lirban  renewal  area  and 
Informed  on  the  paragraph  of  the  law  on 
further  expenses  for  Improvement. 

7.  Hearings:  Notice  of  any  public  hearing 
should  be  sent  to  all  property  owners  with 
instructions  on  arranging  to  be  heard.  In 
addition  to  legal  publication. 

8,  Change  in  area;  If  a  taking  area  is  en- 
larged or  changed,  the  new  section  should 
bear  a  new  designation  to  avoid  chance  of 
an  owner  being  uninformed  Example:  orig- 
inal southwest  area  C  (now  CI)  was  en- 
larged from  below  area  B  to  Include  a  larger 
and  entirely  different  area,  resulting  In  many 
missing  news  notices, 

P.  kpprnXaaX  visits:  Adrance  notice  of  ap- 
proximate time  of  appraisal  visits  should  be 
given  to  owners  to  permit  them  to  put  prop- 
erty in  order  as  if  for  sale  and  also  to  be  on 
hand  to  properly  show  property  features. 

10.  Appraisers:  Only  qualified  appraisers 
active  in  the  market  and  familiar  with  cost 
of  replacing  with  comparable  property  In 
other  areas  where  .ilmilar  property  Is  avail- 
able should  be  ufed  to  appraise  property. 
Fees  should  be  high  enouf.h  to  permit  full 
in.-^pectlon  and  appraisal  In^-estigatlon. 

11.  VaJu.-*tlon  :  Each  owner  should  receive 
a  copy  of  the  basis  of  appraisal  estimate  on 
which  an  offer  is  made.  This  cou.d  be  on  a 
simple,  stand.'ird  form  Owners  should  be 
left  whole,  able  to  relocate  In  as  good  or  bet- 
ter position  after  taking. 

12.  Reappraisal:  Owner's  request  for  reap- 
praisal should  be  carefully  evaluated.  Un- 
less taking  Is  Immediate,  owner  should  be 
notified  of  Inflationary  upward  changes  to 
plan  his  actlan  and  relocation.  In  some 
cases,  lf>g  was  2  years. 

13.  Tenancy:  Action  to  deprive  an  owner 
of  rental  Income  before  he  has  exhausted 
full  possibilities  of  getting  Just  compensa- 
tion should  be  prohibited.  Leases  should 
not  prevent  owners  from  filling  vacancies  to 
try  to  regain  losses. 

14.  Rental:  All  owners  should  be  treated 
alike  In  time  when  rental  begins,  and  no 
rent  should  be  charged  until  4  m.>nths  after 
owner  has  obtained  Initial  court  deposit  to 
permit  him  time  to  get  a  return  from  In- 
vested funds  to  pay  rent. 

15.  Moving  expense:  Full  moving  cost 
should   be   borne   by  the  taking  agency. 

16.  Demolition:  DemoUllon  contracts 
should  not  be  awarded  before  all  owners.  In- 
cluding those  who  want  to  go  to  Jury  trial 
have  full  settlement  money  In  hand.  Con- 
tracts should  prevent  partial  mutilation  of 
property  when  adjoining  properties  are  oc- 
cupied. The  taking  agency  should  keep  up 
property  appearance  if  anyone  lives  nearby. 

17.  Study  of  problem:  All  forms  of  Gov- 
ernment condemnation  need  review  vj  lessen 
widespread  dissatisfaction  and  bitterness 
among  those  Involved. 


SUMMART 

In  closing,  on  behalf  erf  the  Southwest  d.s- 
placed  persons  grievance  committee  and  the 
citizens'  rights  council,  we  wish  to  say  in  fil- 
ing this  statement  that  If,  as  we  have  been 
told,  urban  renewal  In  Washington  is  to  serve 
a5  a  pilot  project  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 
It  Is  a  horrible  example  of  what  not  to  do  In 
that  field.  If  It  were  Just  a  slum  clearance 
project,  we  would  be  heartily  In  favor  of  it, 
but  it  Is  something  more  than  that,  and  more 
than  a  plan  to  provide  housing  for  the  lower 
Income  grouf>s : 

It  Is,  as  Is  obvious  from  Its  Inabilitj-  to 
provide  for  rehousing  of  middle-Income  peo- 
ple (much  less,  for  lower-mlddle-lncome 
groups)  a  program  to  eliminate  them  from 
the  city.  It  is  a  plan  that  takes  leases  of 
ownership  away  from  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple and  replaces  it  witli  corporately  owned 
luxury-  apartments  and  upper-middle-liicome 
rental  homes,  with  private  upper-mlddle- 
income  homes,  and  wltli  public  housing — the 
latter  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  In  most  princi- 
pal cities  large  public  housing  projects  are 
known  to  be  Incubators  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  Incipient  slums  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous type.  In  addition,  few  of  the  dis- 
placed businesses  can  relocate   In  the  area. 

It  nullifies  an  Import.'int  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country,  which  is  our  main 
protection  against  tyranny,  by  disregarding 
the  mtent  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  who  care- 
fully protected  the  rights  of  the  people  by 
allowing  private  property  to  be  taken  with 
eminent  domain  only  If  It  Is  needed  for 
public  use. 

It  weakens  or  destroys  the  bulwark  of  pri- 
vate enterprise — the  small  family-run  busi- 
ness. 

It  works  a  grave  .-^nd  clouble  Injustice  en 
thoat;  who  are  deprived  of  home  and  Income 
and  in  many  cases  reduced  to  public  assist- 
ance level.  The  most  pitiful  of  these  are 
women  alone  who  depended  for  their  livtag 
on  Income  from  tenants  and  are  left  without 
Income  or  home.  There  seeuis  to  be  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence  as  to  how  many  of  these 
once  self-supporting  people  have  been  added 
to  the  already  overburdened  welfare  roll?. 
The  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  know. 

The  remark  has  often  been  heard  In  the 
Southwest  that  if  the  intelligent  restoration 
snd  rehabilitation  which  was  started  after 
the  war  had  been  permitted  to  be  carried 
on  as  in  Georgetown,  there  would  have  been 
another  charming  and  attractive  area  added 
to  the  many  tourist  attractions  of  Washing- 
ton. It  is  too  late  to  do  that  now  since  the 
buUdoeers  have  done  their  work,  but  It  Is 
not  too  late  to  save  other  historic  areas  of 
the  city,  such  as  Capitol  Hill,  Foggy  Bottom, 
and  nearby  Virginia  areas  which  are  already 
threatened. 

If  the  remainder  of  our  potentially  lovely 
old  homes  are  allowed  to  stand  for  another 
generation  at  least,  the  level  of  culture  might 
have  risen  by  that  time  to  the  point  where 
they  could  be  appreciated  enough  to  merit 
restoration  Instead  of  destruction.  Tlie 
same  Is  true  of  the  waterfront  market  areas, 
and  other  points  of  interest  which  attract 
tourists  from  the  United  States  and  abroad 

We  need  to  remember  that  the  welfare  and 
fate  of  Washington  Is  not  only  a  matter  of 
concern  to  Its  Inhabitants  but  also  to  all  the 
other  citizens  of  our  country  who  would  feel 
very  keenly  the  destruction  of  the  historical 
areas  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

R?sponslble  citizens  who  are.  or  have  been 
residents  of  Southwest  Washington  and  or 
owned  property  there  and  who  can.  and  will, 
assist  in  providing  any  more  Information 
wished  are:  Miss  Mary  Cavauagh,  retired 
social  worker,  J  A.  DetwUer,  Old  Timers. 
Oeorg:e  A,  Carroll  and  Mrs  Cy  Fill?,  water- 
front group:  Mrs.  Dorothy  r>yer  Hill,  retired 
minister;  Mr.  and  Mrs  A  C  Hrige:i,  the 
latter  qualified  on  housing;  Col  Albert  J 
Headlcy,  owner  and  lawyer,  president  of 
Southwest  Citizens'  Association;   Mrs,  Marge 


Sartwell,  former  president  of  the  Southwest 
Citizens'  Association;  Col.  U.  I.  Peak,  who 
did  not  testify  as  planned  at  the  Itabaut 
hearing  because  of  a  conflict  with  a  jury  trial 
on  property  value,  would  undoubtedly  still 
be  available. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remaaks  and  U3  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  this  bill.  However,  after  talkmt:  with 
the  sponsor  of  the  legislation,  he  is 
anxious  to  get  on  with  the  legislation, 
since  we  are  coming  to  the  close  of  the 
session.  Perhaps  the  amendment  I  in- 
tended to  offer,  or  the  object  of  it,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation  anjrway. 

I  refer  to  page  14396  of  Saturday's 
Congressional  Record  for  background 
for  the  amendment  I  thought  I  would  of- 
fer, which  follows : 

Each  unit  of  public  low-rent  housing  which 
has  been  approved  for  construction  In  the 
Fouf-.pan  quadrtnt  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  has  not  been  completed  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence,  shall  l>e 
constructed  on  suitable  land  In  the  southwest 
quadrant  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  no 
additional  units  of  public  low-rent  housing 
shall  be  constructed  In  the  southeast  quad- 
rant of  the  District  of  Corumbia  until  the 
number  of  units  of  public  low-rent  housing 
In  each  of  the  quadrants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  other  than  the  southeast  quad- 
rant, U  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  number 
of  such  units  In  such  6ou:hpa.'=t  c^uadrant. 

To  explain  this  t-o  you.  the  Commis- 
sioners are  at  the  present  time  engaged 
in  the  idea  of  establishme  a  laree  low- 
rent  housing  project  in  Southeast  Wa.'^h- 
ington  called  the  Fortside  project  This 
will  move  in  on  residentuil  areas  where 
people  have  nice  homes  There  Is  no 
slum  involved  whatsoever.  Tliey  are 
going  to  tear  down  these  hemes.  There 
are  nice  yardj;  around  the  homes.  They 
are  going  to  tear  them  all  doun  and 
build  a  tremendous  low-rent  housing 
project.  Southeast  VC^ashintzton  already 
has  a  di' proportionate  amount  of  low- 
rent  housing.  This  is  admitted  by  the 
Administrator. 

There  are  only  two  basic  rea.~ons  of- 
fered for  this  new  low-rent  housing  for 
Southwest  Wa.shmpT-on  One  is  that  if 
they  would  not  use  Federal  money  now 
available,  it  will  revert  to  the  Treasury, 
and  the  second,  in  order  to  get  low-rent 
housing,  they  must  do  this  in  an  area 
where  they  can  affoid  to  buy  the  land, 
I  would  not  object  at  all  if  they  were 
goi.'ig  to  tear  down  slums  but  they  are 
going  to  nice  residei:itial  ai'eas  and  tear 
down  homes  tiiat  people  wcrk;'d  many 
years  for.  It  sets  a  horrible  example  for 
the  Government  coming  down  there  and 
destmying  the  value  of  property  ownt-U 
by  people  who  are  trymg  to  live  m  the 
Di.sLnct  of  Columbia  and  raise  their 
children  here  It  is  very  depressing  in- 
deed May  I  say  to  you.  there  b  no  race 
question  involved  m  tins,  because  the 
Negro    o:"t:aiiiMt;oni    vigorously    oppose 
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this  projt-ct  In  fact,  all  organizations, 
both  white  and  black,  ■.>.  ho  have  taken  a 
position  m  thi.s  mai:er  r.ave  overwhelm- 
ing:,v  denounced  ::.;^  p;'.>ject  for  South- 
east Washington,  It  depreciates  the 
value  of  the  property  in  that  area  and 
in  many  instances  brings  in  people  with 
criminal  records.  So,  I  hope  as  a  result 
of  the  legislation  now  before  us  that  this 
low -rent  housing  proposed  for  Southeast 
Washington  will  be  built  in  Southwest 
Washington,  where  all  land  is  completely 
denuded  now  of  housing  and  buildings. 
We  should  not  destroy  property  values 
and  encourage  people  of  medium  income 
to  move  away  from  the  District.  The 
money  to  do  this  is  being  taken  from  tax 
money  collected  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most 
horrible  examples  of  government  that  I 
have  ever  seen  m  my  49  years. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  little  bit  leery 
about  this  piece  of  legislation,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen  on  the 
committee  some  questions.  We  have 
many  redevelopment  projects  in  Phila- 
delphia today  under  way.  i  know  that 
this  does  not  apply  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia: it  applies  only  to  the  area  here. 
Bu:  I  am  afraid  that  it  sets  a  precedent. 
Yju  would  not  t>e  able  to  start  another 
project  unless  the  project  you  were 
working  on  was  50  percent  completed ;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr    RABAUT     That  is  correct. 

Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  As  far 
as  Philadelphia  is  concerned,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  get  any  redevelopment 
projects  under  way  if  that  was  the  case. 

Mr  RABAUT  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
K't-ntleman  will  yield,  there  is  a  big  dif- 
ference between  Philadelphia  and  the 
D!.^tnct  of  Columbia.  The  District  of 
Columbia  i.s  an  area  comprising  a  land 
area  of  7  by  lo  miles.  The  other  3  miles 
of  the  square  10  are  in  the  Potomac. 
Philadelphia  ha.s  a  great  area.  We  are 
no:  trying  to  control  other  cities,  but  we 
ure  trying  to  say  that  you  cannot  take 
down  in  the  District  of  Columbia  proj- 
ects of  the  size  of  55  acres  or  900  acres. 
You  have  seen  editorials  in  the  papers 
saying  that  it  is  too  bad  that  the  cities 
are  losing  population.  So.  it  does  not 
compare,  there  is  no  comparison  with 
other  citie.>  It  simply  says  that  this  is 
the  Capital  City 

Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
afraid  when  you  do  these  things,  when 
you  rio  them  in  the  Capital  City,  it  sets 
a  precedent  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 
We  have  a  big  redevelopment  project  in 
Philadelphia.  Society  Hill,  around  Inde- 
per.dence  Hall  Mall,  we  have  two  projects 
under  development  there,  and  if  they  had 
to  be  50  percent  completed  before  we 
could  go  into  other  projects  in  the  city, 
'.ve  ;.e'.^r  could  get  anything  done. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  We  have  a  similar 
project  in  Detroit.  Mich. 

Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
people  .n  Philadelphia  are  seriously  con- 
cerned that  this  sets  a  precedent,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  have  had  enough  time 
to  look  into  It  I  am  going  to  vote 
aga:n.st  the  bill,  and  I  think  everybody 


in  the  big  cities  interested  in  redevelop- 
ment ought  to  give  it  consideration. 

Mr.  FIABAUT.  You  know  you  pay 
some  of  the  taxes  here,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes.  I 
pay  taxes  in  Philadelphia,  I  pay  taxes  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  probably  pay  them 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  vote  for  a  bill 
that  I  do  not  understand  and  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  it  does. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  What  do  you  want  to 
know  about  the  bill? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  asked 
you  about  the  50-percent  feature,  and 
you  said  if  it  is  not  completed  50  percent 
you  cannot  go  into  another  project. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  This  is  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Well, 
you  start  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  next  thing  you  know  you  are  in 
Philadelphia,  you  are  in  New  York,  you 
are  in  Chicago,  and  you  are  in  all  the  big 
cities  around  the  country  where  rede- 
velopment is  needed  so  badly. 

Mr.  RABALT.  Do  not  put  words  in 
my  mouth. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Peruisylvania.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  put  any  words  in  the 
gentleman's  mouth;  if  he  thinks  I  am,  I 
will  apologize. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr,  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  us  find  out  what 
words  the  gentleman  will  give  us.  Will 
this  legislation  serve  as  a  precedent,  pos- 
sibly, for  comparable  patterns  in  other 
cities? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  area  of  the  District 
is  only  7  by  10  miles. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a 
vei-y  dangerous  piece  of  legislation,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  YATES.  We  are  not  talking  about 
the  District  of  Columbia  now. 

Mr.  RABAUT.    Yes.  we  are. 

Mr,  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  per- 
mit me  to  ask  the  question  first.  Will 
the  pattern  established  by  this  legisla- 
tion be  sought  to  be  impressed  upon 
other  large  cities  of  the  counti-y,  like 
Detroit  and  Chicago? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Not  in  my  opinion,  un- 
less there  are  abuses  in  both  places. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  that  mean  that  it 
will  or  it  will  not  be?  Suppose  there  are 
abuses. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  said  not,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  in  his 
position.  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
bill,  too. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  ask  everybody  to  take 
a  long  look  at  this  before  he  votes  for  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  before 
people  make  f!at  statements  that  they  are 
going  to  vote  against  legislation  which  is 
going  vitally  to  affect  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  a  long  time,  they  ought  to 
propound  some  questions  here,  if  they 
think  it  is  important,  because  we  have 
spent  a  long  time  studying  this  particular 
question. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SPRINGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  Some  questions  were 
propounded  and  the  answers  were  not 
satisfactory.  We  sought  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  pattern  in  this  legis- 
lation for  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
likely  to  serve  as  a  precedent  for  other 
cities  of  the  Nation;  we  were  told  that  it 
might  very  well  do  that. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  think  it 
would. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  RabautI  thought  that  It 
very  well  might  and  that  was  the  reason 
we  made  the  statements  we  did. 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  I  do  not  think  that 
it  would.  I  think  all  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  was  trying  to  bring  out  is 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  very  limited 
area  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
If  you  were  going  in  to  tear  down  an 
enormous  area  and  then  moved  into  some 
other  area,  and  there  was  no  place  for 
these  people  to  go,  the  point  is  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  this 
completed  and  in  operation  so  that  peo- 
ple can  move  in  before  moving  to  another 
area  and  displacing  more  people.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  realizes 
that  that  is  not  the  situation  in  Chicago 
at  all.  He  is  not  faced  with  that  in  Chi- 
cago. Chicago  has  a  landed  area  of 
probably  20  times  that  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
appreciate  the  concern  of  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  [  Mr,  Green  I  and  my  friend 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates  I  about  this 
matter,  but  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  is  offered  by  a  city 
Member,  our  colleague  from  Detroit  I  Mr. 
Rabaut).  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr,  RabautI  serves  as  chairman  of 
a  most  Important  committee  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia— that  is.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  has  worked  with  the 
tax  problems  and  the  financial  structure 
of  this  city  for  many  years.  One  of  the 
things  of  which  it  was  his  duty  to  review 
is  the  urban  renewal  program.  And 
after  months  and  months  of  work  and 
study  with  this  problem  he  has  come  up 
with  a  piece  of  legislation  which  he.  as  a 
city  Member.  I  tell  you,  feels  is  in  the 
interest  of  another  large  city,  the  city  of 
Washington. 

He  has  pointed  out  to  you  that  the 
boundaries  of  this  District  are  circum- 
scribed and  cannot  be  extended,  as  can 
that  of  other  cities.  He  has  also  pointed 
out  to  you  and  to  us  that  in  the  south- 
west area  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
there  is  block  after  block  which  has  been 
torn  down  and  not  reconstructed.  The 
occupants  have  been  spread  out  all  over 
this  town,  or  else  they  have  had  to  leave 
town.  Probably  many  of  them  did  leave, 
because  it  is  quite  notable  that  this  city 
his  lost  population. 

What  does  this  agency  propose  to  do, 
and    what    does    the    gentleman    from 
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Michigan  [Mr  RabautI  propose  a,-;  h 
remedy?  This  agency  prop>oses  to  move 
into  the  northwest  section  of  this  city. 
when  there  Is  house  after  hoa^e  already 
torn  down  in  the  southwest  area  of  the 
city,  and  tear  down  further  housing  In 
Northwest — acre  after  acre  of  it,  not 
block  after  block— and  displace  55,000 
more  people  before  they  all  have  any 
place  to  go  to.  All  he  is  doing— and  I 
think  it  Is  apparent  to  the  gentleman- 
is  this:  He  is  just  saying  to  the  agency. 
"We  are  not  opposing  your  program." 
He  is  saying.  'T  approve  the  program, 
but  I  am  asking  you  to  do  the  tearing 
down  just  a  little  bit  easier  and  put  a 
little  bit  more  emphasis  on  the  construc- 
tion." When  you  shift  your  emphasis 
from  tearing  down  and  put  more  em- 
phasis on  reconstruction  the  displaced 
people  will  have  places  to  move  into. 
That  is  what  this  bill  does,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram that  before  it  can  be  approved 
there  must  be  a  program  offered  that 
will  show  that  the  people  being  dis- 
placed have  suitable  housing  in  other 
parts  of  the  community?  That  is  a  part 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Yes,  and  they  do 
not  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  see  a 
little  more  interest  being  stimulated 
in  what  is  going  on  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Earlier  this  afternoon  an 
increase  in  the  District  of  Columbia  sales 
tax  glided  through  the  House  with  the 
greatest  of  ease,  with  no  questions  asked 
and  no  answers  given.  This  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  notorious  that  real 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
not  assessed  as  it  is  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
and  elsewhere  in  the  country.  I  am  op- 
posed to  that  sort  of  procedure,  and  I 
want  the  record  to  show  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  increase  in  sales  tax  until 
real  property  Is  made  to  carry  its  share 
of  the  tax  load. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  object  to  the  peo- 
ple who  are  filling  up  the  schools  here 
in  the  District  paying  some  tax  for  serv- 
ices here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  know  how  the  real  prop>erty  tax  com- 
pares with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. I  will  be  glad  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  proix)sed  to 
be  raised  20  cents  per  $100  in  connection 
with  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  there  is  the  $500,- 
000  just  voted  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  take  care  of  the  transportation 
and  traffic  problems  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  adjacent  areas  This  despite 
the  fact  that  among  those  directly  bene- 
fited are  thousands  of  people  who  live  on 


the  fringes  of  the  District,  in  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  who  should  be 
taxed  to  help  pay  the  bills  \o  .set  up 
these  transportation  traffic  boards  and 
commissions.  Instead  tne  taxpayers  of 
all  the  country  get  the  bill  The  la.st  in- 
formation available  to  me  is  that  there 
is  a  $40  million  surplus  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  State  of  MaiTland  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Meader]  if  the  State  of  Michigan  has  a 
$40  miUion  surplus? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  think  the  whole 
country  knows  that  Michigan  is  broke. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Still  the  gentleman's 
State  is  going  to  help  pay  the  bills  here. 
I  am  glad  Maryland  has  a  $40  million 
surplus,  and  it  is  not  right  tliat  the  U.S. 
Treasury  should  be  raided  to  take  care 
of  expenditures  such  as  determining  how 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  States 
of  Virgima  and  Maryland  should  solve 
their  transportation  and  traffic  difficul- 
ties. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  this  matter 
of  the  replacement  of  homes  for  those 
who  are  evicted  should  be  gone  into  in  a 
little  more  detail.  I  have  before  me  a 
copy  of  the  report  on  this  bill,  and  I 
do  not  find  this  basic  question  dealt  with. 
I  would  appreciate  an  answer  from  the 
committee  that  if  these  people  are  not 
being  rehotised — and  this  is  clearly  a  re- 
quirement of  the  law.  before  anything 
can  be  torn  down — why  this  is  not  being 
done.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  report 
shoiUd  not  have  been  silent  on  this 
important  point. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  We  are  talking  about 
the  redevelopment  bill.  What  is  being 
asked  under  the  original  bill  has  been 
slowed  up  for  some  8  years.  There  are 
statements  in  the  hearings  that  it  might 
be  about  16  years  if  somebody  does  not 
do  something  to  see  that  the  people  dis- 
placed are  rehabilitated.  The  only  thing 
we  are  saying  in  this  bill,  we  want  the 
work  completed  50  percent,  in  Southwest 
before  they  start  tearing  down  the  rest 
of  the  town  We  want  to  put  the  author- 
ity back.  There  are  too  many  agencies 
connected  with  the  progress  that  slows 
it  down. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  was  addressing 
myself  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
ABERNETHY  1  that  acres  and  acres  of 
hou.ses  were  destroyed  when  the  oc- 
cupants had  no  place  to  go.  It  is  a  con- 
dition of  destroying  acres  and  acres  to 
provide  the  people  with  some  place  to  go. 

The  local  redevelopment  agency  must 
have  some  position.  I  see  no  place  In 
this  report  as  to  what  the  position  of  the 
redevelopment  agency  is  on  thLs  bill. 
That  should  be  summed  up  in  the  re- 
port. This  relocation  law  is  complicated, 
and  difficult  to  comply  with,  and  I  do  not 
feel  the  other  side  of  tlu-  picture  has 
been  presented. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  CIJiM  MILLER  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Miclugan. 


Mr.  RABAUT  They  will  keep  their 
position  under  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  where  they  should 
have  been  in  the  first  place. 

Mr  CLEM  MILLER.  Did  they  register 
any  voice  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Surely.  If  I  were  as 
far  behind  as  they  are  in  their  work.  I 
would  register  some  views  too.  That  is 
what  we  are  objecting  to. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER,  I  would  like  to 
ask  whether  the  people  removed  from 
these  hou.ses  that  were  destroyed  were 
furnished  alternative  housing? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  There  could  not  have 
been  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  because 
that  is  why  we  have  a  shortage  of  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentle.nien  have 
conceded  that  it  is  in  the  law  that  the 
program  of  rehousing  be  drafted  before 
this  project  can  be  proposed,  why  Is  not 
this  the  proper  basis  of  an  injunction 
suit  before  they  can  be  evicted"' 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  That  is  a  good 
point,  but  it  still  does  not  tell  us  why 
the  law  was  not  obeyed  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  When  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Commission  this  ques- 
tion came  up.  The  Commissioners  told 
me  that  for  every  individual  displaced  in 
Southeast  Washington  there  was  going 
to  be  one  destroyed  in  Northwest  Wash- 
ington or  elsewhere  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  said,  "Do  you  really  think  this 
is  so?"  They  said  it  was  so  in  their  opin- 
ion. I  made  r.n  investigation  and  have 
had  very  thoroush  correspondence  with 
those  people  and  it  is  revealed  now  that 
It  Is  not  so  that  for  every  unit  built  a 
slum  unit  is  destroyed  or  rehabUitated. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  sort  of  tandem  ar- 
rangement Is  taking  place  in  the  District 
which  is  this  sort  of  an  arrangement: 
The  E>eople  are  moved  from  the  North- 
west to  Southeast  Washington,  for  in- 
stance. They  move  people  from  the 
slums  in  Northwest  Washington  and  they 
do  not  destroy  or  rehabilitate  the  slums. 
So  people  come  in  to  occupy  the  slums 
from  residences  outside  the  District, 
when  the  foi-mer  occupants  move  to 
newly  built  low-rent  housing.  In  due 
course  the  nev  comers  to  the  District  can 
qualify  for  still  further  low-rent  housing 
projects.  If  this  keer>s  up  most  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
be  public  charges  or  on  relief.  This  Is 
not  a  happy  piospect  for  the  Capital  City 
of  the  most  important  country  on  earth. 

The  SPEAKER.     All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is   on  the   amendment. 

The  amendment  wa^  agreed  to. 

The  SPEiAKER,  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
tluTd  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  \h  oil 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 
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The  question  wa.s  tak^^n  ar.cl  *h>'  Ch^i.r 
beint,'  in  doubt,  the  Comm.tu*'  diviLl-o 
and  there  were — ayes  98,  noes  14 

Mr  YATES.  Mi\  Speaker.  I  object  Ui 
the  vote  on  the  around  that  a  crio:^;m 
:s  not  pr".>ent  and  make  the  point  of 
order  a  quorum  i.s  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
1.S  not  p:  ^•^e^.t 

The  EKj.irk'  eper  will  close  the  doors. 
I'r.-'  .-^f  :-. ra:.:  a'  .Arms  will  notify  absent 
Mt-moe;  -.  ar.cl  ir.-j  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  348  nay.s  35.  not  voting  48, 
as  follows: 

(Roll   No.    1571 
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YEAS — 348 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Addonizio 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alger 

Allen 

Andersen. 

Minn. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
A6hmore 
Asplnall 
Aucblnclofis 
A^^ery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baldwin 
Barlug 
Barr 
Bar -7 
Bit-s   -N  n 
Bass.  Tean. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Beckworth 
'Belcher 
Bennett.  Fla. 
Bennett.  Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bosch 
Bow 
Boy kin 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brock 

Brooks.  Tex. 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Oa. 
Brown.  Mo. 
Brown   Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Biidge 
Burke,  Ky 
Burke.  Mais 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wl.s. 
CBnfleld 
Cannon 
Casey 
CederberK 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chcnoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
Coad 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curt  In 
Curtis   Mass. 
Curtis.  Mo. 
Dague 


Daniels 

Johansen 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Dawson 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Delaney 

Johnson.  Md. 

Denton 

Johnson,  Wl.s. 

Derounlan 

Jonas 

Derwlnski 

Jones.  Ala. 

Deviue 

Jones,  Mo. 

Dlggs 

Judd 

Dlngell 

Karsten 

Dixon 

Karth 

Donohue 

Kasem 

Dooley 

Kastenmeier 

Dorn.  N.Y. 

Kearns 

Dorn,  S  C. 

Kee 

Dowdy 

Keith 

Downing 

Kelly 

Doyle 

Kilburn 

Dwyer 

KUday 

BtUott 

KUgore 

Everett 

King.  Calif. 

Evlns 

King.  Utah 

Fallon 

Kltchln 

Farbsteln 

Kluczynski 

Fascell 

Knox 

Felghan 

Kyi 

Fenton 

La  fore 

Fisher 

Laird 

Flood 

Landrum 

Flvnn 

Lane 

Flynt 

Langen 

Fogarty 

Lankford 

Foley 

Latta 

Forand 

Lennon 

Ford 

Lesinski 

Forrester 

Levering 

FVellnghuysen 

Llnd.say 

Frledel 

Lipscomb 

FvUton 

Loser 

Garmatz 

McCormack 

Gary 

McCuUoch 

Gathings 

McDonough 

Gavin 

McDowell 

George 

McGlnley 

Gilbert 

McGovern 

Glenn 

Mclntire 

Ooodell 

McMillan 

Grant 

Macdonald 

Gray 

Machrowicz 

Green.  Greg. 

Mack 

Griffin 

Madden 

Griffiths 

Magnuson 

Gross 

Mahon 

Gub.ser 

Mallliard 

Haley 

Marshall 

Halleck 

Martin 

Hal  pern 

Matthews 

Hardy 

May 

Hargis 

Meader 

Harmon 

Merrow 

Harris 

Michel 

Harrison 

Miller, 

Hays 

George,  P 

Healey 

Miller  NY. 

Hemphill 

Milliken 

Henderson 

Mills 

Herlong 

Mlnshall 

Hess 

Moeller 

Hlestand 

Monagan 

Hoeven 

Montoya 

Hogan 

Moore 

Hollfleld 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Holt 

Moss 

Horan 

Moulder 

Hosmer 

Murphy 

Huddleston 

Murray 

Hull 

Natcher 

Ikard 

Nelsen 

Inouye 

Norblad 

Irwin 

Norrell 

Jarman 

OBrlen.  N  Y 

Jennings 

O'Hi^ra.  ni 

Jensen 

OH  1    :    M:-h 

OK:,n.sk: 

O  N";.: 

Oliver 

Os.'r.-T- 

Os:er:<ig 

Pa.sam^n 

Piitman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pllcher 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Porter 

Preston 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Rabaut 

Randall 

Ray 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Rees,  Kans. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Alrz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

RUcy 

Roberts 

Roblson    ^ 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo 


Barrett 

Bowles 

Bvrne.  Pa. 

CahlU 

Clark 

Daddario 

Dent 

Du  ?ki 

Glalmo 

Green.  Pa. 

Hagen 

Hechler 


Alford 
Anderson. 

Mont. 
Baker 
Bard en 
Bentley 
Blltch 
Brooks,  La. 
Buckley 
Burdlck 
Carnahan 
CeJler 
Coffin 
Davis.  Ga. 
Durham 
Edmondson 
Flno 


Rogers   Fla. 

Rogers    .Mii-ss. 

Rogers,  Tex, 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Santangelo 

St.  George 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Sheiley 

Shipley 

Short 

Slkes 

Slier 

Simpson 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Kans. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

NAYS— 35 

Hoffman,  111. 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Kowalski 

Llbonati 

McFnll 

Mevcr 

Miller  Clem 

Moorhesd 

Morgan 

Nix 

OBrlen.  111. 


Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Thornberry 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Walnwrlght 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Wampler 

Watt.s 

Weaver 

Wels 

West  land 

Wharton 

Whitf-ner 

Whitten 

Widn^iU 

Wler 

Williams 

Wilson 

Winstead 

Wolf 

Wright 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Prokop 

Qulgley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rostenkowskl 

Saund 

Say  lor 

Slsk 

Toll 

Udall 

Vanik 

Yates 


NOT  VOTTNG — 4S 


Fountain 

Prazler 

Gallagher 

Granahan 

H-bert 

HoflTman.  Mich. 

Jackson 

Keogh 

Klrwan 

McSween 

Mason 

Metcalf 

Mitchell 

Morris.  Ok  la 

Morrison 

Multer 

Mumma 


Pillion 

Powell 

Rains 

Rivers,  8  C. 

Shepf>ard 

Spence 

Steed 

Stratton 

Taylor 

Teller 

Thomjjson.  La 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Willis 

Wl  throw 

Zelenko 


And  so  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Clerk    announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Sbeppard  with  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr,  Mumma. 
Mr.  Alford  with  Mr    Hoffman  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr   Pino. 
Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr    Baker, 
Mr.  Teller  with  Mr,  Pillion. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Bentley, 
Mr,  Anderson  of  Montana  with  Mr    With- 
row. 

Mr.  Strattun  with  Mr.  Mason. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ABOLISHMENT'  OP^  MANDATORY 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  FOR  FIRST 
DEGREE  MURDER  IN  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ABERNE'IHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H,R 


12483)  to  amend  section  801  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  ap- 
proved March  3.  1901.  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatti'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 801  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  March  3,  1901  (31 
Stat.  1189,  1321).  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"Sec  801  Punishment — The  punishment 
of  murder  In  the  first  degree  shall  be  death 
by  electrocution  unless  the  Jury  by  unani- 
mous vote  recommends  life  imprisonment; 
or  If  the  Jury,  having  determined  by  unani- 
mous vote  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  as 
charged.  Is  unable  to  agree  as  to  punish- 
ment It  shall  Inform  the  court  and  the 
court  shall  thereupon  sentence  the  defend- 
ant to  life  imprisonment. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  a  person  convicted  of  first  degree 
murder  and  upon  whom  a  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment  Is  Imposed  shall  be  eligible 
for  parole  only  after  the  expiration  of 
twenty  years  from  the  date  he  commences 
to  serve  his  sentence. 

"Whoever  Is  guilty  of  murder  In  the  sec- 
ond degree  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  life  or 
not  less  than  twenty  years. 

"The  provisions  of  this  legislation  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  defendants  sentenced 
following  the  effective  date  hereof.  Cases 
tried  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  which  are  before  the  court  for  the 
purpose  of  resentence  shall  be  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  law  in  effect  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
the  Judge  may.  in  his  sole  discretion,  con- 
.slder  circumstances  In  mitigation  and  in 
aggravation  and  make  a  determination  as 
to  whether  the  case  in  his  opinion  Justifies 
a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment,  in  which 
event  he  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to 
life  Imprisonment.  Such  a  sentence  of  life 
Imprisonment  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"In  any  case  tried  under  this  Act  as 
amended  where  the  penalty  prescribed  by 
law  upon  conviction  of  the  defendant  is 
death  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided, 
the  Jury  returning  a  verdict  of  guilty  may 
fix  the  punishment  at  life  Imprisonment; 
and  thereupon  the  court  shall  sentence  him 
accordingly;  but  if  the  Jury  shall  not  thus 
prescribe  the  punishment  the  court  shall 
sentence  the  defendant  to  suffer  death  by 
electrocution  unless  the  Jury  by  its  verdict 
Indicates  that  it  is  unable  to  agree  upon  the 
punishment,  in  which  case  the  court  shall 
sentence  the  defendant  to  life  imprison- 
ment ' 


following       committee 


With       the 
amendments: 

On  page  2.  line  3,  strike  out  "sentence  the 
defendant  to  life  imprisonment  '  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "have  Jurisdiction  to  im- 
pose and  shall  ImpKwe  either  a  sentence  of 
death  by  electrocution  or  life  imprison- 
ment" 

On  page  3.  line  7.  after  the  word  "to" 
insert  "deatli  or". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
a«reed  to, 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


I960 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lindsay  :  On 
page  1,  line  8.  after  the  words  "shall  be" 
strike  out  "death  by  electrocution"  and 
everything  following  on  page  1;  and  on 
page  2.  strike  out  lines  1  through  3  and 
lines  23.  24.  and  25,  and  on  page  3  strike 
out  lines  1  through  7.  and  Insert  on  page  1, 
line  8,  after  the  words  "shall  be"  the  words 
"life  Imprisonment." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mi,  Speaker,  this 
amendment  abolishes  the  death  penalty 
for  first-degre<'  murder  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  bill  as  it  stands  is  a 
good  bill,  because  it  corrects  a  bad  con- 
dition in  existing  law.  It  does  away  with 
the  mandatorj  death  sentence  in  the 
case  of  first-degree  murder.  This  juris- 
diction is  the  only  Jurisdiction  left  in  the 
United  States  where  there  is  a  manda- 
tory death  penalty;  that  is  to  say,  the 
court  is  required  to  impose  the  death 
penalty  upon  conviction  of  first-degree 
murder. 

The  bill  is  a  step  forward,  but  we  can 
do  better.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  went  on  record  as 
bemg  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  death 
penalty.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single 
set  of  figures  that  anyone  can  point  to 
that  will  argue  in  favor  of  the  retention 
of  the  death  penalty  as  a  deterrent  to 
crime.  In  the  last  century,  between  30 
and  35  countiies  in  the  world  have 
abolished  the  death  penalty.  A  number 
of  States  have  abolished  it  in  recent 
years.  The  history  of  those  States  in- 
dicates there  has  not  been  any  increase 
in  the  commission  of  crimes  which 
theretofore  wer?  punishable  by  the  death 
sentence. 

The  death  sentence  is  totally  incon- 
sistent with  modem  principles  of  en- 
lightened penology.  It  is  morally  wrong, 
and  now  is  an  opportunity  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  go  c  n  record  in  opposition  to 
this  outmoded,  archaic,  barbaric,  use- 
less form  of  pu-riishment. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAJ4.  Will  you  please  elab- 
orate on  your  statement  that  the  death 
penalty  is  morally  wrong. 

Mr,  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  me  to  repeat  what  I  said  about 
the  death  penalty  being  morally  wrong. 
There  are  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
this.  I  do  not  expect  to  change  any- 
one's mind  on  tlie  question  of  the  moral- 
ity of  the  death  penalty.  I  personally 
do  not  think  it  Is  consistent  with  moral 
principles  for  human  beings  to  take  the 
lives  of  other  human  beings.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  argue  it  on  this  basis. 
The  E>ossibility  of  mistakes  makes  the 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty  justifiable 
under  principles  of  jurisprudence.  I  do 
not  think  any  person  can  r>oint  to  any 
evidence,  and  much  has  been  published, 
which  argues  persuasively  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  death  penalty. 

Without  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
House  any  further 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  wi'l  the  gen- 
tleman .\ield? 
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Mr,  LINDSAY  I  y.eld  to  the  t^eiv.le- 
man  frr>m  V,rL:nia 

M;-  t'OFF'  I  uiidt  rstoc^d  the  peiitie- 
man  to  say  he  did  not  feel  the  death 
penalty  was  a  deterrent 

Mr.  LINDSAY      That  is  right. 

Mr.  POFF.  Doefe  he  consider  life  im- 
prisonment a  deterrent? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  There  is  a  pos.sib:.;ty 
in  any  life  sentence  of  rehabiliiatiorL 
A  life  sentence  has  the  advantage  of 
flexibility  also  with  the  prospect  of  ad- 
justments for  good  behavior  and  by  pa- 
role. 

Mr.  POFF.  In  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr  PeighanI.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  you  would  like  to  withdraw  the 
use  of  the  word  "moral." 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  No,  I  do  not.  I  per- 
sonally do  not  feel  that  there  is  a  moral 
justification.  Others  must  feel  the  same. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  30  to  35  nations  and 
many  States  in  the  United  States  have 
abolished  it.  The  reason  I  hesitated  to 
go  into  a  discu.ssion  of  the  morality  of 
it  is  that  I  know  people  have  strong 
feelings  on  one  side  or  another.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  base  the  argument  as 
to  the  uselessness  of  the  death  penalty 
on  moi-al  grounds,  you  can  ground  it 
upon  modern  penological  thinking, 
w^hich  I  think  favors  the  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty.  Mr.  James  Bennett,  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Federal  Sys- 
tem of  Prisons,  argues  for  the  abolition 
of  the  death  F>6nalty  except  in  the  case 
of  treason  and  the  murder  of  Federal 
officers  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Mr  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  In  just  a  moment. 
Warden  Lawes  of  Sing  Sing,  in  my  own 
State  of  New  York,  one  of  the  great  war- 
dens, I  think,  of  all  time,  wrote  a  book 
when  he  retired  from  active  life,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  in  all  his 
years  at  Sing  Sing,  he  had  arrived  at 
the  clear  and  unequivocal  conclusion 
that  the  death  penalty  was  totally  use- 
less. 

Mr.  POFF.  Then  I  believe  my  col- 
league doe-s  not  intend  to  indict  his  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  who  disagree  with 
him  or  attribute  to  them  with  any  im- 
moral purpose  in  advocating  the  death 
penalty. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     Of  course.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  say  that  I 
agree  with  everything  the  gentleman 
has  said.  The  warden  of  my  own  State 
prison  has  stated  that  every-  time  the 
death  penalty  has  to  be  inflicted  it  sets 
back  the  whole  program  of  the  rehabili- 
tation of  other  prisoners  very  notice- 
ably. It  has  its  effect  throughout  the 
whole  prison  system.  Its  retention  is 
archaic. 

Mr,  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  before  the 
House  is  not  whether  we  shall  perpetu- 
ate the  death  penalty  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  that  was  not  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  District  of  Columbia  is  the 
only  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States 
where  the  death  penalty  is  mandatory 
for  murder.  If  one  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  convicted  of  murder  there 
can  be  but  one  penalty  and  t}iat  is  death. 


That  is  not  the  case  \'.\  any  other  :ur:.'-- 
diction  of  this  Nation. 

A.s  a  result  of  that  situation  the  U.S. 
district  attorney  informed  our  com- 
mittee that  they  were  having  trouble 
in  some  instances  in  getting  convictions 
In  ca.'ie,';  wheie  guilt  was  proved,  and 
proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  and 
to  a  moral  certainty,  because  there  were 
some  who  hesitate  to  convict  because  the 
only  penalty  is  death.  Therefore,  they 
vote  to  acquit.  If  the  jury  or  jurors 
could  vote  to  fix  the  penalty  at  life  im- 
prisonment in  some  cases  then  they 
would  vote  to  convict.  Therefore  the 
US.  district  attorney's  oflBce  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  adopt  an 
amendment  bringing  the  District  in  line 
with  most  other  jurisdictions  of  the 
United  States,  that  an  alternative  sen- 
tence be  provided  in  first  degree  murder 
cases,  that  it  might  be  death  or  it  might 
be  a  life  sentence.  So  the  bill  amends 
the  law  to  the  extent  that  it  permits  one 
convicted  of  murder  to  be  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary  for  life  in  the  event  the 
jury  so  recommends. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  although  it 
is  very  important. 

The  amendment  offered  by  our  col- 
league the  genvleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Lindsay]  is  entirely  beside  the 
point.  It  n-as  never  intended  that  this 
bill  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  complete 
elimination  of  the  death  penalty ;  in  fact, 
that  matter  was  never  discussed  in  com- 
mittee.   No  testimony  was  so  offered. 

No  amendment  was  so  offered.  We 
have  no  recommendation  in  any  shape, 
manner,  or  form  from  the  OflBce  of  the 
U.S.  District  Attorney  on  that  subject. 

So  I  respectfully  ask  the  House  to  vote 
down  the  amendment  and  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr,  Speaker,  some- 
one has  called  to  my  attention  an  item 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  intimating  that  the  House 
has  passed  only  six  bills  pertaining  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  area  this  ses- 
sion. 

I  wotild  like  to  say  that  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  and  the  House  has 
passed  25  House  bills,  6  Senate  bills,  and 
1  Senate  resolution  exclusive  of  the  bills 
we  hope  to  pass  today. 

You  can  readily  see  that  this  is  the 
tyi>e  of  information  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  receiving  from 
the  press  concerning  the  work  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  bills  I  refer  to  follow: 

H.R.  7124,  tuition,  pajTnent  of  by  cer- 
tain persons  who  attend  public  schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  9451,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
tax  exemption  granted  effective  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1,  1959, 

H  R  9737,  corporations,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, eliminate  requirements  that  ma- 
jority of  trustees  be  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H  R.  10000,  inheritance  taxes  errone- 
ously collected,  to  extend  time  for  over- 
payment and  refund  of. 
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HR  10021.  securities,  transfer  of.  to. 
and  by  fiduciarips  m  District  of  Colum- 
bia, provide  uniform  law 

H  R  10183.  in-surancf.  firt .  marine  and 
casualty,  amend  act  re^ulatin.:^  busi- 
ness of. 

H  R  10683.  to  provide  for  regulation  of 
finance  charges  for  retail  Installment 
sales  of  mowv  vehicles  in  Dustnct  of 
Columbia. 

H  R.  10634.  premiums,  adjusted,  amend 
life  insurance  act  relative  thereto. 

HR  l.Tf^l.  indigents  in  judicial  pro- 
ceed.r.^.s  in  District  of  Coliunbia,  provide 
for  representation. 

HR  10921.  insurance.  life,  amend  act 
cf  1334  concerning  investments  which  an 
insurance  company  may  make. 

HR  10952.  National  Society  E>augh- 
ters  cf  the  American  Colonists,  ase  cer- 
tain real  property  in  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  national  headquarters. 

H  R  10964.  iiLsurance.  life,  amend  act 
Xd  provide  variable  annuities. 

HR  11415.  Plaza  of  the  Americas,  pro- 
vide for  designation  of  a  portion  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

HR.  11931.  wills,  filing  of  caveat  to, 
amend  act  with  respect  to  the  time 
within  which  it  must  be  filed. 

HR  12055.  Metropolitan  Police  Relief 
Association,  provide  for  incorporation  of. 

H.R.  12063.  Dulles  International  Air- 
port, authorize  Commissioners  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  plan,  construct, 
operate  and  maintain  a  sanitary  sewer 
connecting  airport  with  District  of  Co- 
limibia  system. 

HR  12520.  Group  Hospitalization, 
Inc  .  enter  into  contracts  with  certain 
dental  hospitals  for  care  and  treatment 
of  individuals. 

H  R  12584.  Narcotic  Drug  Act.  District 
of  Columbia,  amend  relative  to  certain 
coueh  medicines  containing  dihydro- 
codeinone. 

HR.  12597.  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Fa- 
cility Act  of  1942.  amend  relative  to 
parkini,'  meter  attendants. 

S.J  Res  42.  Metropolitan  Region  De- 
velopment Act,  provide  for. 

S.  715  I  amended  I.  Indecent  publica- 
tions, amend  law  relating  thereto. 

S.  1315.  Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America. 
Inc.,   provide   for  incorporation   of. 

S.  1159.  Real  property,  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of.  amendment  to  District 
of  Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act. 

S.  2327.  Births,  amend  act  providing 
for  registration  of. 

S  24?9.  teachers,  given  service  for  re- 
tirement purposes  for  authorized  leave 
without  pay  taken  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2954.  alien  employees,  to  exempt 
from  District  of  Columbia  income  tax 
compensation  paid  by  certain  interna- 
ti^r.Tl  oreanizations. 

H  R  12497.  HR  18i4.  H.R.  12483,  H.R. 
86 'T  HR  !irj5  H  R.  12563.  and  H.R. 
1C346. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not 
hear  all  of  the  gentleman's  explanation 
but,  as  I  understand  the  bill,  it  simply 
allows  the  jury  in  effect  to  recommend 
clemen-y,  as  they  allow  in  my  State.    If 


the  jury  does  not  get  together  or.  that 
recommendation  the  matter  of  def^-rmi- 
nation  of  sentence  is  turned  over  to  the 
court  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  death 
penalty  shall  be  inflicted  or  the  penalty 
shall  be  lijp  imprisonment. 

Mr  ABERNiri  HY.  I  do  not  want  the 
wrong  interpretation  to  be  placed  on  the 
bill.  I  am  going  to  try  to  state  to  the 
gentleman  what  the  bill  does.  It  pro- 
vides that  in  the  event  the  jury  finds  a 
defendant  guilty  without  any  recom- 
mendation, the  penalty  would  be  death. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
by  unanimous  decision  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Yes.  If  they  And 
him  guilty  and  recommend  life  impris- 
onment, then  the  court  will  so  sentence 
him.  If  they  find  him  guilty  and  dis- 
agree as  to  the  punishment,  then  the 
matter  of  penalty  passes  to  the  court  to 
make  a  determination. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  And  the 
court  can  decide  whether  it  will  be  the 
death  penalty  or  life  imprisonment? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY      Yes. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  is  for  first-degree 
murder? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    Yes. 

Mr.  SANTANGEXO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  seem  to  have 
misunderstood  the  gentleman's  explana- 
tion. As  I  read  the  bill,  if  the  jury  after 
having  found  the  defendant  guilty  of 
first-degree  murder  is  undecided  whether 
punishment  should  be  death,  and  there 
is  one  vote  which  says  "life  imprison- 
ment." it  means,  then,  that  the  sentence 
must  go  to  the  court,  and  the  judge  must 
sentence  him  to  life  imprisonment,  and 
it  shall  not  bo  by  electrocution  or  death. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  portion  was 
amended  on  recommendation  of  the  U.S. 
District  Attorney.  We  just  adopted  the 
amendment. 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  The  bill  which  I 
have  before  me  indicates  that  if  there  is 
a  disagreement  as  to  the  sentence  by  the 
jury,  the  sentence  shall  be  life  imprison- 
ment.   Has  there  been  a  change? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Yes.  An  amend- 
ment was  adopted  a  few  moments  ago 
which  changed  that  portion  of  the  bill. 
That  amendment  was  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  the  U.S.  District  Attorney 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
adopted  in  order  to  bring  it  in  line  with 
what  is  known  as  the  Andres  case  <333 
U.S.  7401 .  The  amendment  would  bring 
the  new  statute  in  line  with  that  decision. 
If  there  is  a  disagreement  as  to  the  pun- 
ishment, jurisdiction  as  to  the  punish- 
ment then  passes  to  the  court. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  And  it  may  or 
may  not  be  death'' 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     That  is  right. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  O'Hara  of  Illi- 
nois: On  page  1,  strike  out  the  following 
word  "electrocution"  In  line  8.  and  Inserting 
on  line  9  to  the  »€mlcolon  and  continuing 
on  line  9   to  the  semicolon,  and  substitute 


therefor  the  words  "when  the  jury  by  unanl- 
motis  vote  so  decrees  '  and  further  on  line  1, 
on  page  2.  insert  the  words  "by  unanlmotis 
vote"  after  the  word  "unable." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  proper 
case  for  capital  punishment  or  not. 
E^veryone  has  responsibility  to  his  God 
and  himself  to  decide.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  a  God  In  heaven.  I  do 
not  know  that  if  there  be  a  God  in 
heaven  He  .said.  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 
and  I  do  not  know,  if  there  be  a  God  in 
heaven  and  He  did  say.  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  he  had  His  fingers  crossed  and  with 
crossed  fingers  said,  "Yes;  when  you  are 
safe  in  the  jury  box  and  you  are  not 
going  to  be  punished  on  earth :  yes.  then 
you  may  kill."  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  Grod  who  crosses  His  fingers, 
but  I  do  believe  in  God.  That  is  my 
faith. 

Now,  I  appreciate  today  that  It  is  not 
the  sentiment  of  this  body  to  alwlish 
capital  punishment.  If  we  had  done 
so,  I  think  it  would  have  been  the  thing 
most  far  reaching  in  its  whoUsome  re- 
percussions we  could  have  done,  par- 
ticularly at  this  period  in  the  world's 
history,  in  this  crisis,  for  all  over  the 
world  the  message  would  have  gone  out 
that  here  in  Washington,  the  Capital  of 
our  country,  we  had  decreed  that  man 
does  not  have  the  right  to  kill  another 
man.  Detain  him,  yes — imprisonment; 
keep  him  from  other  crimes,  certainly. 
But.  to  kill  him  because  we  have  the 
power  and  to  say  that  we  are  creatures 
of  God,  to  me  is  incongruous. 

Now.  all  my  amendment  does  is  to 
say  that  when  the  death  penalty  is  in- 
flicted, there  is  certainty  that  the  judg- 
ment is  that  of  all  12  persons  on  the 
jury.  It  provides  that  the  12  person.-;  on 
the  jury  must  affirmatively  vote  the 
doath  penalty;  not,  as  the  language  now 
reads,  that  the  penalty  shall  be  death 
unless  the  jury  by  unanimous  consent 
recommends  life  imprisonment.  Let  us 
have  positive  action.  If  12  persons  in 
the  jury  box  can  agree  to  take  a  man's 
life,  let  that  life  under  the  law  be  taken, 
but  let  every  member  of  the  12  under- 
stand that  his  vote  is  the  one  that  is 
taking  that  life. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  trust  that  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

The  SPEAKETR.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  OHara  of 
Illinois  >    there  were — ayes  24.  noes  110. 

So  th?  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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The  SPEAKER  Ls  tiierc  objection  to 
the  request  of  t.ne  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee ? 

There  WEis  no  objection 


COMMITTEE   ON   AURICULTURE 
Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  may  have  permis- 
sion to  sit  today  during  general  debate. 


PENALTY  PROVISION   SAMPLING  OF 
COTTON  FOR  CLASSIPTCATION 
Mr.  GATHINGS.     Mr    Sjoeaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous   consent   to   take    from    the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  'H.R.  11646)   to 
amend   the  act  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  collect  and  publish 
statistics  of  the  grade  and  staple  length 
of  cotton,  as  amended,  by  defining  cer- 
tain   offenses    in    connection    with    tiie 
sampling  of  cotton  for  classification  and 
providing  a  penalty  provision,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk   read   the   Senate   amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  all  after  "(c>" 
down  to  and  Including  "sample"  In  line  16 
and  Insert  "for  any  person  knowingly  to 
alter  or  cause  to  be  altered  a  sample  taken 
for  classification  under  this  Act  by  any 
means  such  as  trimming,  peeling,  or  dress- 
ing the  sample,  or  by  removing  any  leaf, 
trash,  dust,  or  other  material  from  the 
sample  for  the  purpose  of  misrepresenting 
the  actual  quality  of  the  bale  from  which 
the  sample  was  taken". 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man explain  the  purpose  of  the  Senate 
amendment? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  will  be  glad  to. 
This  bill  wais  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Hou.se.  An  amendment  was  put  on  the 
bill  in  the  Senate.  The  effect  of  it  was 
to  use  the  word  "knowingly"  for  the 
purpose  of  misrepresenting  the  actual 
quality  of  the  bale,  and  so  forth.  We 
did  not  object  to  that  amendment:  it  was 
acceptable  to  us. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  That  was  the  only 
amendment? 

Mr.  GATHINGS     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMEND- 


COMMUNICATIONS      ACT 
MENTS.    1960 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  1898)  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  in  obtaining  a 
license  and  for  rehearings  under  such 
act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 


ihfv   consideration   of   the   bill   S    1898 
with  Mr  Elliott  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  When  the  Comm:t- 
tee  rose  on  Pnday,  June  24.  1960.  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr  H.^rfis' 
had  5  minutes  remaininp  and  the  gen- 
tlt-man  from  Michigan  l  Mr  Bennett] 
had  45  minutes  remainmp 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bennett  1. 

Mr.     BENNETT    of     Michigan        M: 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Meader  I 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  to  address  a 
question  to  the  chairman  or  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 
This  matter  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  my  colleague  from  the  Sixth  District 
of  Michigan  I  Mr.  Chamberlain  I ,  who 
received  from  one  of  the  citizens  of  his 
district  a  question  to  which  I  should 
like  to  refer.  Mr.  Chambeklain's  cor- 
resix)ndent  referred  to  the  power  of  the 
Commission  in  this  bill  to  suspend  or 
revoke  a  station's  hcense  as  a  penalty  for 
unknown  or  unauthorized  payola.  I 
quote  the  following  sentence  which 
poses  a  question  I  want  to  address  to 
the^managers  of  this  bill. 

I  am  sure  every  station  will  do  everything 
within  its  power  to  prevent  such  practices, 
but  If  an  employee  is  found  guilty  of  ac- 
cepting payola  or  a  bribe  It  should  not  re- 
sult In  the  station  losing  Its  license  or  the 
suspension  of  Its  service  to  the  public. 

I  should  like  to  ask  either  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  or  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  if  the  fears  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  constituent  are  justified 
that  his  license  may  be  revoked  because 
of  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  or  payola 
by  an  employee  of  the  station. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Subsec- 
tion (O   on  page  26  reads  as  follows: 

The  licensee  of  each  radio  station  shall 
exercise  reasonable  diligence  to  obtain  from 
Its  employees,  and  from  other  persons  with 
whom  It  deals  directly  In  connection  with 
any  program  or  prograr.1  matter  for  broad- 
cast. Information  to  enable  such  licensee  to 
make  the  announcement  required  by  this 
section. 

If  an  employee  of  a  station  licensee  has 
been  accepting  money  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  diligence  the  owner 
has  no  way  of  knowing  that,  then  there 
is  no  penalty  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
If  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence 
he  should  have  known  the  employee  was 
taking  money  to  plug  some  product  or 
other,  then  of  course  he  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  provided  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MELADEK.  My  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  various  sanctions  provided 
by  this  bill.  I  am  just  as  much  against 
payola  or  dishonest  contests  and  quiz 
programs  as  anyone  else,  but  it  strikes 
me  that  there  are  a  lot  of  duplicating 
remedies  and  sanctions  provided  in  this 
bill.  As  I  understand,  they  are  not  ex- 
clusive of  one  another  but  are  cumula- 
tive.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MEADER.  May  I  a.sk  whether  or 
not  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  has  any  intention  ol 
making    these    sanctions    available    to 


other  repulatoiy  bodies  such  as  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commis5ion?  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  of  course 
does  not  come  under  your  junsdicticn, 
but  if  these  sanctions  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  public  policy  is  there  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  extended 
to  all  of  these  administrative  tribunals? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  None 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  MEADER.  May  I  a.^k  that  ques- 
tion of  the  eentleman  from  Arkansas? 

Mr  HARRIS.  What  the  Committee 
endeavored  to  get  at  here  is  primarily 
the  broadcasting  industry.  The  other 
regulatory  agencies  are  not  involved 
with  this  kind  of  problem.  The  other 
agencies  do  have  problems  to  which 
sanctions  would  apply,  such  as  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  reference 
to  their  administrative  functions.  But 
these  are  primarily  matters  concerned 
with  the  broadcasting  industry.  I  might 
say  to  further  assure  the  gentleman  that 
there  will  be  no  arbitrary  action  taken 
by  the  Commission  against  someone  who 
did  not  intentionally  commit  some  act 
of  failure  to  observe  some  rule  or 
regulation  that  there  will  be  amend- 
ments offered  to  the  suspension  section 
that  will  make  it  very  positive  that  the 
licensee  or  .someone  operating  for  the 
licensee  would  have  to  commit  such  act 
intentionally,  knowingly,  or  negligently. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

First  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey  1. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  permission  to  express  my  own  ob- 
jection, not  to  S.  1898  but  as  to  the  bill 
amended  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  that 
puts  legal  sanctions  in  the  bill  and  pro- 
vides for  the  suspension  of  licenses  and 
rather  heavy  fines. 

I  would  like  to  offer  in  support  of  my 
statement  four  communications  from 
outstanding  broadcasting  and  television 
stations  in  my  State  as  to  that  provision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  be  permitted  to  insert  them 
in  the  Record  at  this  pomt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  will  have  to 
come  with  pe:-mission  in  the  House. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  say  that  I  think  the  amendment 
by  the  House  is  entirely  too  strict.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  have  indicated 
their  intention  to  offer  an  amendment, 
and  if  said  amendment  is  not  offered  by 
them  or  somebody  else,  unless  an  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  within  the  commit- 
tee. I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment,  to 
strike  that  provision  or  to  modify  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  some  provisions  in 
this  legislation  which  are  very  worth- 
while. They  will  help  to  correct  some  of 
the  abuses  that  the  Legislative  Oversight 
Committee  found  to  exist  during  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  past  3'^  years.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  do  that  very  thing. 
I  must  say.  however,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  important  omissions  in  this 
bill  which  I  want  to  discuss. 

The  first  really  important  thing,  as  far 
as  correcting  abuses  is  concerned,  will  b« 
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found  on  page  19  of  the  bill  There  the 
committee  has  endenvored  to  deal  w.th 
*  the  question  of  payofiPs.  A  payoff  occurs 
when  you  have  two  or  more  applicants 
contestme;  for  the  same  radio  or  televi- 
sion licen.^e  and  one  of  the  app'icants 
makes  an  agreement  with  one  of  the 
other  applicants  whereby  he  withdraws 
his  application  and  thus  lessens  th°  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  competing  for  the 
application.  This  came  to  be  a  racket- 
eering proposition,  as  we  found  in  our 
investigations.  We  found  it  was  some- 
thing that  the  Commission  did  not  have 
adequate  authority  to  cope  with.  So.  on 
page  19  of  the  bill,  we  provide  that  an 
applicant  may  withdraw  his  application 
in  favor  of  some  other  applicant  only  if 
the  consideration  involved  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  actual  expanses  that  have  been 
expended  by  the  person  withdrawing. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent  con- 
niving between  the  parties  and  the  black- 
mail situations  which  we  found  to  exist. 
B'Jt  when  the  full  committee  considered 
this  matter  the  committee  adopted  a  five- 
word  amendment.  This  effectively  de- 
stroyed wha:  we  had  sought  to  do  in 
eliminating  the  abuses  I  have  just  dis- 
cu.>.=:ed.  In  lines  2  and  3  on  page  19  we 
exempted  mergers  from  the  prohibition 
against  payoffs.  So,  as  the  language  now 
stand.-;,  the  applicants  can  get  together 
and  merge.  A  merger  can  be  a  form  of 
payoff.  Thf'  same  blackmail  situation 
can  occur.  Therefore,  what  we  have 
done  here  is  to  prohibit  payoffs  but  at 
the  same  time  we  have  provided  a  method 
of  evading  the  prohibition  through 
merger. 

So.  at  the  proper  tinic.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  those  words  permitting  a  merger, 
for.  as  I  say.  it  effectively  destroys  our 
purpo.se  and  intention  of  avoiding  these 
payoff  propositions. 

Mr  ANFUSO  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Nfr  BENTSTETT  of  Michigan.  Briefly. 
Mr  AN'FUSO -^  Mr  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  toll  the  gentleman  that, 
in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  worthwhile 
measure  and  I  believe  that  it  deserves 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  House.  It 
1*  like  voting  asainst  sin  or  against 
crime. 

All  of  u.s  well  remember  the  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Legislative  Oversight,  under  the  chair- 
mari.ship  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  H.^rrisI.  last  year 
and  also  this  year,  when  the  abuses  in- 
vol.ir.i,'  pavoffs  or  payola  were  uncov- 
ered I  want  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  bringing  these  abuses  out  into  the 
light  and  for  suggesting  the  necessary 
correct;on.=; 

It  .^eem.s  to  me  that  the  broadcasting 
industry,  and  television  in  particular,  is 
still  not  fully  aware  how  much  harm  it 
ha.s  done  to  it.self  by  these  abuses.  It 
will  take  years  before  its  prestige  and 
honor  is  reestablished  m  the  public  eye. 
People  hav^^  lost  confidence  m  television, 
resard  it  ^ith  cvnici.sm.  and  in  numer- 
ous ln.stance.^  have  learned  to  ignore  it. 
The  American  public  does  not  like  when 
it  is  so  taken  for  granted  and  its  trust 
abused. 


I  regret  this  state  of  affairs.  The 
^broadcasting  media  sbotild  and  could  be 
a  great  source  of  public  enli^ihtment.  en- 
tertainment and  education.  It  is  still 
not  too  late  to  make  them  so.  Abuses 
such  as  payola  should  be  eliminated  and 
outlawed  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry 
and  the  American  people,  and  the  sooner 
that  is  done  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
concerned.  To  permit  this  type  of  rack- 
eteering to  exist  only  makes  a  laugh- 
ing stock  of  our  broadcasting  industry  in 
the  eyes  of  our  own  people  and  visitors 
from  abroad. 

I  may  not  be  present  for  the  final  vote 
since  I  am  leaving  soon  to  keep  a  speak- 
ing engagement,  but  I  should  like  to  uti- 
lize this  opportunity  to  state  my  views 
and  to  urge  my  colleagues  for  affirmative 
action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  of  the  abuses,  as  I  said, 
had  to  do  with  mass  media  deals  that 
were  made  particularly  in  the  television 
business  before  a  national  license  was 
issued.  Probably  the  greatest  abuse 
arose  in  the  days  when  the  Commission 
was  in  the  process  of  issuing  these  lucra- 
tive television  licenses.  After  a  license 
was  issued  and  the  licensee  had  his  li- 
cense for  a  week  or  10  days,  or  2  or  3 
months,  he  sold  it  at  a  tremendous  profit 
to  somebody  who  was  not  a  party  to  the 
licensing  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
mission. The  only  thing  the  Commis- 
sion could  do,  if  the  licensee  were  a  per- 
son or  a  corporation  that  could  operate 
in  the  public  interest,  was  to  approve 
the  salet  Thus  the  Commissions  hear- 
ing on  the  original  application,  which 
may  be  long  and  complicated,  is  made 
meaningless. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  made  a 
very  eloquent  speech  the  other  day  on 
this  very  question.  He  devoted  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  time  to  the  abuses 
that  were  practiced  by  people  who  got 
these  television  hcenses  for  the  purpose 
of  trafficking  in  them,  reselling  them  at 
tremendous  profit,  r>eople  who  had  never 
been  before  the  Commission,  people 
whose  qualifications  had  never  been 
evaluated  by  the  Commission  or  by  any- 
one else.  Some  of  the  people  who  the 
Chairman  mentioned  the  other  day  came 
in  after  the  original  license  had  been 
granted,  and  bought  out  the  winning 
applicant  at  colossal  prices.  I  agree  with 
what  Mr.  Harris  said  about  stopping 
that  kind  of  procedure.  I  agree  that  the 
voluntary  transfer  of  a  license  should  be 
prohibited  for  a  period  of  3  years  after 
the  original  grant  except  in  unusual 
circimistances  where  the  Commission 
finds  that  a  change  in  circumstances 
would  make  an  earlier  transfer  the  best 
thing  in  the  public  interest. 

But.  Mr  Chairman,  while  in  my  judg- 
ment that  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  the  Legi.slative  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee unanimously  recommended.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  our  distinguished 
chairman  himself  introduced  a  bill — H.R. 
11340 — which  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward correcting  the  thing  he  complained 
about  for  over  an  hour  the  other  day. 
in  spite  of  all  that,  there  is  not  a  single 
provision  in  this  bill  that  deals  with  the 
question  of  transfers. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan   has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  an  additional 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  chairman 
will  take  the  language  of  his  own  bill  in 
respect  to  transfers  and  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment Without  such  an  amendment  this 
bill  falls  far  short  of  correcting  one  of 
the  greatest  abuses  that  was  developed 
during  the  course  of  the  last  3  or  4  years 
of  investigation  of  the  subject.  If  he 
does  not  offer  the  amendment.  I  will  offer 
it  myself  because  I  think  it  is  eminently 
important  that  something  be  done  to 
prevent  the  traflP.cking  in  these  licenses 
once  they  have  been  l.ssued.  The  Com- 
m.ission  under  present  circumstances  for 
all  practical  intents  and  purposes  loses 
complete  control  of  who  the  licensee  may 
be.  I  do  not  understand  why  this  was 
not  done  in  the  first  instance  since  the 
Oversight  Subcommittee  and  the  Com- 
mission recommended  It  and  since  Mr. 
H\RRis  feels  so  strongly  about  the  sub- 
ject that  he  spent  a  major  portion  of 
his  lengthy  speech  Thursday  discussing 
it. 

I  want  to  discu.«:s  for  a  minute  some 
of  the  other  things  we  have  done  here 
in  respect  to  giving  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  additional  au- 
thority. Under  ex  sting  law  the  Com- 
mission has  authority  to  revoke  licenses 
and  it  has  authority  to  issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  under  certain  circum- 
stances. But  it  does  not  have  any  other 
intermediate  authority  to  deal  with  a 
licensee  who  violates  either  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Commission  or  the  law  itself. 
Revocation  is.  In  effect,  a  death  sentence. 
It  takes  all  of  the  man's  investment  and 
he  is  left  without  recourse.  The  Com- 
mission has  never  revoked  a  radio  or  tele- 
vision license  for  thi*  reason.  So  it  is  an 
ineffective  penalty.  We  felt  the  Com- 
mission should  have  some  power  to  in- 
voke le.sser  penalties.  Therefore,  two  ad- 
ditional provisions  were  added  to  this  bill. 

The  first  gives  the  Commission 
authority  under  certain  conditions  to 
suspend  a  radio  or  television  license  for 
up  to  10  days.  The  other  provision  gives 
the  Commission  the  right  for  the  same 
reasons  or  essentially  the  same  reasons 
to  impose  a  forfeiture  of  up  to  $1,000  a 
day 

As  I  said,  the  Commission  needs  some 
intermediate  authority  to  deal  with  the 
less  serious  offenses  that  are  committed 
by  station  owners.  I  think  we  have  bent 
over  backward  in  this  respect  by  giv- 
ing both  the  suspension  power  and  the 
forfeiture  power.  Under  the  bill,  as  we 
bring  it  to  you  today,  the  Commission 
could  suspend  a  license  for  a  period  of 
10  days  and  at  the  same  time  it  could 
impose  $1,000  a  day  In  fines  for  the  same 
identical  violation.  We  do  not  have 
any  limit  here  on  the  length  of  time 
that  the  forfeiture  may  be  imposed  ex- 
cept it  is  related  to  the  length  of  time 
of  the  violation. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  Commission 
needs  some  additional  authority  to 
properly  enforce  this  act,  but  it  does  not 
need   this    much    authority.     In    other 


words,  we  are  giving  the  Commission  a 
double-barreled  right  to  penalize  the 
radio  and  television  licensee  for  viola- 
tions which  may  or  may  not  be  serious. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  necessary,  and  I 
think  one  of  those  provisions  ought  to  be 
stricken  from  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Did  the  committee  give 
any  consideration  to  the  harm  that 
might  come  to  a  station  whose  license 
was  revoked  in  regard  to  its  contract 
with  companies  supplying  his  program 
and  also  contracts  involving  these  peo- 
ple doing  advertising  over  the  station? 

Mr,  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Yes;  we 
gave  consideration  to  that. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  This  $1,000  fine  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  harm  that  is  going 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The 
Commission  can  impose  both  suspension 
and  a  fine.  I  think  certainly  one  or  the 
other  would  be  a  sufficient  penalty  to 
impose  to  keep  the  licensees  in  line  for 
any  offenses  that  are  not  serious  enough 
to  require  revocation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thauk  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  That 
brings  me  to  another  important  omis- 
sion in  this  bill.  We  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  here,  as  I  have  just  said,  to  im- 
pose additional  penalties  and  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
additional  autliority  to  punish  violators 
of  the  act.  But,  we  have  carefully  in 
this  legislation  avoided  a  provision 
which  would  bring  the  radio  and  televi- 
sion networks  under  the  same  general 
type  of  regulation  and  control  as  we  do 
individual   hcensees. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  in  this  subject  we 
are  dealing  with  the  right  to  use  the  air- 
waves. Congress  back  in  1927.  under  a 
Republican  administration  established 
the  concept  that  the  airways  belong  to 
all  the  American  people  and  that  those 
who  are  accorded  the  privilege  of  using 
them  must  do  so  in  the  pubhc  interest. 
That  is  a  perfectly  proper  thing;  that  is 
as  it  should  be.  If  there  were  not  any 
regulation  or  control  or  allocation  of 
these  stations,  we  would  be  in  a  terrible 
state  of  chaos.  We  have  a  regulated  in- 
dustry and  I  think  we  should  have.  I 
cannot  see  how  we  could  operate  in  any 
other  way  and  still  protect  the  public. 

But.  we  have  left  the  most  important 
part  of  the  industry  free  and  exempt 
from  all  regulation.  The  networks  have 
no  responsibility  to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness in  the  public  interest  as  does  the 
individual  Ucensee 

Now.  when  the  old  Radio  Act  was  first 
adopted  and  later  when  the  Communi- 
cations Act  was  passed  in  1934,  no  one 
coul#  foresee  the  dominant  role  that  the 
networks  would  play  in  the  control  of 
the  Nation's  television  and  radio  pro- 
graming. Today,  more  than  78  percent 
of  all  television  programing  during  the 
prime  hours  of  the  day  from  6  until  11 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  are  packaged, 
controlled,  and  handled  exclusively  by 
the  networks.    All  but  35  of  the  over  500 


television  stations  are  affiliated  witli  net- 
works. The  individual  affiliate  l,as 
nothing  to  say  about  what  kind  of  pro- 
gram it  gets.  It  has  no  control  over  it 
in  any  way.  shape,  or  manner  whatso- 
ever. The  licensee  takes  it  and  trans- 
mits it  over  his  station  in  a  package  as 
it  comes  to  him  from  the  network.  Over 
51  percent  of  all  programs,  taking  the 
entire  broadcast  day,  comes  from  the 
networks.  So  it  can  be  seen  that  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  great  bulk  pro- 
graming that  comes  to  the  American 
people  today  via  radio  and  television 
comes  from  sources  that  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  several  networks. 

No  one  in  the  beginning  expected  the 
networks  to  exert  the  influence  they 
presently  have  over  this  entire  industry. 
No  one  recognized  the  need  for  doing 
something  about  the  networks.  But  as  a 
result  of  our  3^2  years  of  investigation, 
the  Legislative  Oversight  Subcommittee 
recommended  that  radio  and  television 
networks  be  hcensed.  the  same  as  indi- 
vidual stations  The  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  made  the  same  rec- 
ommendation to  the  President  after  a 
careful  study.  The  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  has  recommended 
that  networks  be  regulated.  As  early  as 
February  1959,  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  the  net- 
works. Despite  my  repeated  requests, 
the  chairman  never  held  hearings  on  my 
bill. 

Following  the  recommendation  of  the 
Legislative  Oversight  Subcommittee  our 
chairman  introduced  his  own  bill.  H.R. 
11340,  which  would  license  radio  and 
television  networks.  In  that  bill  was 
al'=o  included  a  provision  to  take  care 
of  transfers  of  licenses,  concerning 
which  he  devoted  an  hour's  speech  the 
other  day.  But  the  committee,  upon 
consideration  of  this  bill,  refused  to  do 
anything  whatsoever  so  far  as  networks 
are  concerned.  Instead  it  imposed  addi- 
tional punitive  provisions  upon  the  in- 
dividual station  licensees,  big  and  small, 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  in  spite 
of  the  network  control,  practically  100 
percent  control,  over  programing,  they 
go  scot  free.  They  can  be  as  negligent 
and  irre- p>onsible  as  they  wish  to  be. 
The  Commission  has  no  authority  over 
them  whatsoever. 

Take  these  quiz  show  scandals  that 
were  put  over  on  the  American  public; 
the  dishonesty,  the  fraud  and  deceptive 
practices  in  those  programs  can  be 
charged  to  the  neglieence  and  callous  in- 
difference of  the  networks.  They  came 
in  my  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
the  networks  had  no  obligation  to  oper- 
ate their  business  in  the  public  interest. 
They  are  not  subject  to  the  Federal 
Communications  control,  as  is  the  indi- 
vidual station  licensee  and  thus  have  no 
obligation,  at  least  no  legal  obligation,  to 
see  that  the  programing  they  put  out 
to  several  hundred  television  stations  all 
over  the  United  States  is  honest. 

In  my  opinion,  this  kind  of  fraud  and 
deception  would  never  have  occurred  if 
it  were  not  for  the  highly  negligent  in- 
difference and  careless  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  television  networks  of  this 
country. 


What  harm  is  it  going  to  do  to  bring 
networks  imder  regulator>'  control?  The 
amendment  I  shall  offer  to  this  legisla- 
tion will  merely  give  the  Commission 
authority  to  regulate  their  operations  in 
the  public  interest.  My  amendment  does 
not  license  them,  it  does  not  go  as  far 
as  the  law  goes  with  respect  to  an  indi- 
vidual station.  It  merely  gives  the  Com- 
mission the  authority  to  regulate  the 
networks  ui  the  public  interest.  I  would 
like  to  have  anyone  in  this  Chamber  give 
me  a  valid  reason  why  networks  should 
not  be  included  in  this  legislation. 

This  amendment  is  offered  after  3 
years  of  study,  after  the  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Legislative  Over- 
sight Subcommittee,  the  subcommit- 
tee that  disclosed  and  developed  the 
scandalous  programs  that  the  networks 
put  out  to  the  American  public,  a  rec- 
ommendation in  stronger  terms  than  I 
propase  here.  What  possible  reason  can 
there  be  to  oppose  this  amendment?  I 
can  only  tell  you  the  reason  that  has 
been  given  to  me,  "We  have  not  had 
enough  hearings:  the  committee  has  not 
had  any  testimony  on  the  subject."  That 
is  nonsense.  The  chairman  refused  to 
hold  hearings  on  my  bill  but  in  hearing 
after  hearing  I  questioned  witnesses, 
including  the  network  presidents,  on  the 
subject. 

Our  hearings  are  replete  with  testi- 
mony; weeks  and  months  at  a  time  we 
held  hearings  that  were  directly  related 
to  the  kind  of  thing  the  networks  were 
doing  in  respect  to  the  programing. 
Day  after  day  we  had  these  people  in  one 
way  or  another  before  our  committee 
telling  us  the  full  story. 

I  do  not  have  any  prejudice  against 
the  networks.  I  think  they  are  legiti- 
mate business  enterprises.  But  they 
are  intimately  associated  with  a  com- 
pletely regulated  industry.  They  are 
the  ones  who  control  these  programs  that 
go  into  the  American  home,  and  they 
ought  to  have  some  re.'^ponsibility,  I  will 
say  to  the  House,  and  that  is  all  I  am 
asking  in  my  amendment.  I  think  with- 
out that  kind  of  thing  we  have  made  a 
farce  and  a  sham  out  of  the  kind  of 
legislation  we  are  bringing  here  before 
you  today.  It  is  mere  window  dressing: 
a  sop  to  the  public  for  all  the  big  scandal 
headlines. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  said  he  would  like  to  have  an 
answer  as  to  why  these  networks  should 
not  come  under  the  bill.  I  think  he  fur- 
ther said  that  the  only  reason  that  had 
been  given  him  was  the  fact  that  no 
hearings  had  been  held.  To  me,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  committee  but  not 
a  member  of  the  Oversight  Committee, 
that  is  a  pretty  good  reason  all  by  itself. 
I  think  the  record  should  be  abundantly 
clear  at  this  point  in  the  proceedings 
today.  The  record  of  the  Oversight 
Committee  has  never  been  officially 
adopted  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. Those  of  you  who  happened  to 
serve    on    both    committees    I    presume 
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could  draw  conclusions  from  the  Over- 
siarht  Committee  proceedinsts  and  imme- 
d;ately  transpose  those  conclusion.s  into 
support  of  any  position  you  m.ight 
like  to  take  Pur  the  rest  of  us.  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  some  further  informa- 
tion 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan  The 
Legislative  Oversight  Subcommittee  is 
the  same  as  any  other  subcommittee. 
We  have  four  other  subcommittees  As 
those  subcommittees  hold  heannt;.s  they 
report  them  with  the  bills  they  rec- 
ommend to  the  full  committee  and  we 
act  on  them.  I  say  our  record  is  replete, 
and  when  I  say  that  I  mean  the  record 
of  the  Committee  on  Int-erstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  so  replete  we  made  this 
recomjnendation.  Do  you  think  the 
Oversi£?ht  Subcommittee  acted  on  idle 
gossip  and  rumor  when  we  specifically 
recommended  m  our  report  on  February 
9  of  this  year  the  licensini;  of  networks'' 
Do  you  think  the  investigation  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  was  carried  on 
for  several  months  m  this  .same  area  was 
based  on  rumor  and  gossip,  or  do  you 
think  It  was  based  on  facts?  I  do  not 
care  whether  the  testimony  comes  as 
the  result  of  hearini.'.s  bf:'fore  the  full 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  or  one  of  its  subcommittees. 
That  IS  a  lot  of  eyewash.  It  is  just  an 
excuse,  and  a  poor  excuse,  for  delaying 
action  on  one  of  the  most  important  reg- 
ulatory gaps  that  is  existent  in  the  act 
today. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gent't^man  yield ^ 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  i^entleman  from  Colorado, 

Mr  CHENOWETH  I  know  that  some 
people  in  the  radio  and  television  in- 
dustry are  m  s\-mpathy  with  the  bill  and 
veiT  much  for  it.  but  they  are  worried 
about  the  suspension  for  10  days  and  the 
fine  of  $1,000  per  day.  I  wonder  what 
the  gentleman's  attitude  is  toward  that 
section. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan  There  is 
no  need  to  give  the  suspension  authority 
on  top  of  the  authority  to  impose  for- 
feitures 

I  think  we  should  take  either  one  of 
these  sections  out  of  the  bill.  The  Com- 
mission needs  some  intermediate  author- 
ity to  deal  with  offenses  that  are  not 
serious  enou^'h  to  warrant  revocation. 

Mr  CHENOWETH.  This  indicates 
that  the  Commi.ssion  has  full  authority. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The 
Commi-ssiun  has  authority  to  revoke  li- 
censes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  tune  of  the 
pcentleman  from  M;ch::,'an  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes 

Mr  FLYNT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vi<^!d^ 

Mr.  BENNETT  nf  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
his  statement-  I  would  like  to  say  I  am. 
in  accord  with  practically  all  that  he 
says.  I  know  the  gentleman  has  spent 
many  hours  working  in  both  the  sub- 
commitU-'e   and    the    full   committee   on 


this  bill.  However.  I  must  say  I  feel 
that  the  amendment  which  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  m  his  remarks  to  li- 
cense networks  to  operate  should  be 
accomplished  m  a  separate  bill.  An 
amendment  of  this  nature  should  n-it  be 
included  m  this  bill  when  there  have 
been  few  hearings  on  that  subject  and 
the  result  might  be  that  we  might  wind 
up  this  session  with  no  legislation  at  all 
on  this  important  subject. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  he  knows 
my  feelings  on  the  subject  matter  of  his 
amendment.  If  I  oppose  it  under  the 
5-minute  rule  it  is  not  because  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  it.  It  is  be- 
cause I  feel  that  the  timing  of  It  may 
be  better  if  proposed  in  separate  legis- 
lation rather  than  as  an  amendment  to 
this  bill, 

Mr,  BENNETT  of  Michigan,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  his 
comment, 

I  must  say,  however,  in  response  to 
his  statement  about  our  not  having  the 
evidence  to  act  on  this,  you  could  use 
that  same  argument  in  respect  to  almost 
any  other  provision  in  the  bill,  because 
most  of  these  provisions,  were  not  sub- 
ject to  legislative  hearings.  I  think  the 
legislative  hearings  on  all  the  provisions 
in  this  bill  did  not  consume  more  than 
1  day;  whereas  our  investigative  hear- 
ings on  these  same  subjects  consumed 
more  than  3  years.  Nothing  is  more 
pertinent  to  this  legislation  than  a  pro- 
vision regulating  networks.  To  further 
delay  and  procrastinate  on  this  vital 
matter  is  totally  inexcusable. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr,  Younger). 

Mr,  YOUNGER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  this  legislation,  but  I  have  a  lit- 
tle different  viewpoint  on  this  legisla- 
tion than  some  of  the  other  Members. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  when  any  indi- 
vidual comes  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  secure  a  route,  a  license,  or  a  charter 
in  the  public  interest,  necessity,  and  con- 
venience, he  must  be  prepared  to  submit 
to  regulations,  and  especially  here,  in 
this  field  where  you  are  using  a  natural 
resource  that  belongs  to  the  people. 

I  realize  that  once  in  a  while,  when 
these  organizations  that  have  routes  or 
charters  get  into  diflficulty,  it  frequently 
happens  that  Members  of  Congress  go 
to  the  regulatory  bodies,  through  com- 
mittees and  otherwise,  and  try  to  get 
them  not  to  use  their  regulatory  author- 
ity. 

That,  to  my  mind,  is  imfortunate.  I 
think  whoever  receives  from  the  Govern- 
ment a  license  to  operate  a  radio  or  tele- 
vision station  should  be  prepared  to 
yield  to  regulation  in  the  public  interest. 
That  is  all  this  legislation  is  for,  noth- 
ing else.  It  is  so  easy  for  us  as  Monday 
moTiing  quarterbacks  to  say  that  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  should  have 
been  this  way  or  that  way:  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  doubt  if  anyone  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  the  Commimications 
Act  of  1934  was  passed  had  any  concep- 
tion of  the  impact  television  would  have 
not  only  on  the  economy  ol  the  country 


but  on  the  thinking  and  actions  of  our 
people. 

Our  subcommittee  brought  out  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  violation.  I  am  not  ex- 
cusing the  FCC  for  not  doing  something ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  will  read  the 
record  you  will  find  that  we  asked  the 
members  of  the  Commission  why  they 
did  not  exercise  the  rights  they  already 
had.  because  they  could  have  issued  re- 
newals on  the  basis  of  6  months  or  a 
year,  or  even  for  1  month,  to  any  licensee 
who  was  not  acting  in  good  faith :  but 
they  never  did :  they  always  extended  the 
licenses  for  3  years,  regardless  of  the  vio- 
lations of  the  licensees,  I  am  hop>eful 
that  if  this  legislation  passes,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  will 
try  to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress  in 
the  matter  of  assessing  penalties,  and 
that  they  will  be  assessed  to  fit  the  in- 
fraction. 

Mr,  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Jonas  I. 

Mr.  JONAS,  Mr  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  that  the  penalties  pro- 
vided in  these  two  sections  are  exceed- 
ingly severe,  I  believe  in  requiring  sub- 
mission to  regulation,  when  a  charter  or 
license  is  given  to  a  station  to  operate 
in  the  public  interest,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  ever  necessary  to  burn  down  the 
barn  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  rodents. 
When  you  give  a  commission  or  ad- 
ministrative agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  suspend  for  10 
days  the  business  of  any  individual,  firm, 
or  corporation,  and  at  the  same  time 
impose  a  p>enalty  upon  that  individual, 
firm,  or  corporation,  of  $1,000  a  day  ad 
infinitum,  you  are  clothing  that  admin- 
istrative agency  with  more  power  than 
it  should  have.  In  our  zeal  to  clean  up 
this  industry  I  do  not  think  we  are  re- 
quired to  completely  destroy  the  business 
of  some  little  operators  who  could  not 
survive  these  harsh  penalties. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
as  this  bill  fiow  stands,  authority  to  sus- 
pend the  license  is  granted  even  without 
any  finding  that  the  violation  was  will- 
ful or  intentional  and  that  strikes  me  as 
too  harsh  a  remedy  for  an  unintentional 
violation  of  regulations. 

Mr  FLYNT.  Mr,  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr,  FLYNT,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that 
there  will  be  amendments  offered  pro- 
viding for  the  insertion  of  the  word 
"knowingly"  at  the  appropriate  place, 
and  for  the  insertion  of  the  words  "neg- 
ligent" and  'intentional"  at  the  appro- 
priate place.  I  feel  that  will  take  care 
of  the  objection  that  the  gent^man 
mentions, 

Mr,  JONAS.  I  will  support  the 
amendments,  but  I  have  one  or  two  to 
propose  myself, 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman    from     South     Carolina      [Mr. 

HEMPHttL]. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hemphill)  3  minutes  also. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  what  I  consider  to  be  the  dan- 
gers of  this  legislation.  Let  me  say  here 
that  I  think  the  Committee  on  Legis- 
lative Oversight  has  done  a  great  job. 
and  I  think  legislation  is  necessary.  But 
if  you  go  back  to  the  courts  of  this  land 
you  who  have  had  experience,  as  most 
of  the  lawyers  here  have,  and  you  know 
that  if  a  person  commits  a  misdemeanor 
that  is  a  very  small  crime.  It  has  been 
the  ruling  of  the  supreme  courts  of  the 
various  States  and.  I  believe,  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  that  every  person  convicted  or 
sentenced  should  have  the  sentence  in 
the  alternative. 

Now  we  have  a  situation  in  which  we 
have  the  right  to  revoke  a  license  or  we 
have  a  right  to  issue  a  cease  and  desist 
order.  That  is  the  present  law.  We 
come  along  here,  and  on  page  21  we  say 
that  the  PCC  through  the  processes  we 
have  outlined  has  the  right  to  go  to  a 
station  and  suspend  it  for  up  to  10  days. 
There  is  no  provision  here  for  an  alter- 
nate fine.  A  suspension,  as  you  know, 
is  not  so  bad  as  a  forfeiture.  At  least. 
I  believe  it  is  not.  Perhaps  it  is  worse. 
In  any  event,  we  have  on  page  24  a 
forfeiture. 

Here  is  the  situation:  We  are  putting 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commission,  whose 
activities  have  been  so  nefarious  as  to 
cause  us  to  have  to  come  to  the  Congress 
and  ask  for  legislation,  the  right  to  hold 
the  sword  of  Damocles  or  a  hammer 
over  the  heads  of  radio  and  television 
stations.  We  are  saying  "you  can  fine 
them  up  to  $1,000  a  day  or  you  can  sus- 
pend them  from  2  to  10  days."  All  that 
does  is  to  put  too  much  power  in  a 
regulatory  body  whose  faults  have  been 
in  the  headlines  of  the  papers  it  gives 
them  too  much  power  in  small  matters. 

Mr,  HECHLER  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr,  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
not  this  provision  make  it  unusually 
hard  for  small  stations? 

Mr  HEMPHILL,  That  is  exactly  my 
point,  I  have  passed  up  to  the  Chair- 
man a  copy  of  this  legislation.  On  page 
21  at  the  end  of  Une  15,  I  have  written 
the  amendment,  and  I  a.sk  the  Commit- 
tee to  listen  to  me  for  a  minute,  where 
the  Commission  may  suspend  any  sta- 
tion license  for  10  consecutive  days  or 
may  assess  a  daily  fine  of  up  to  $500, 

Then  I  went  over  to  page  24  and  I 
said  on  line  17,  strike  out  $1,000  and  in- 
sert $500.  Supr>ose  they  suspend  some 
license  for  2  days  and  they  kick 
about  it.  Suppose  they  say  they  are 
going  to  kick  him  out  for  2  days.  Do 
you  not  know,  with  the  power  that  they 
have  misused  so  far,  they  will  say.  "All 
right.  If  you  are  going  to  kick  that  much 
about  2  days  now,  the  next  time  we  will 
make  It  10." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HEMPHII.I  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan, 


Mr.  DINGELL,  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  have  great  affection  and  high 
regard  for  him  and  high  regard  for  his 
ability.  I  was  wondering  if.  in  his  con- 
sideration of  this  matter,  does  the  gen- 
tleman recall  that  this  is  to  be  an  addi- 
tional penalty  which  is  available  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  as 
a  substitute  for  the  present  literal  death 
penalty  in  the  Federal  Communications 
Act  which  is  the  cwily  penalty  now  avail- 
able. 

As  such  it  presents  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  with  a  vastly 
lesser  penalty  which  could  be  utilized 
in  the  case  of  a  lesser  offense  on  a  smaller 
or  weaker  station. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  think  if  the 
gentleman  heard  my  remarks  in  the  be- 
ginning, it  is  obvious  that  my  remarks 
were  channeled  in  that  direction.  But, 
I  say  this,  if  you  are  going  to  amend 
it.  and  if  this  law  is  necessary  at  all — 
and  I  do  not  question  that;  ^  have  too 
much  confidence  in  ray  chairman  who 
sat  in  on  these  hearings— but  if  this  law- 
is  necessary,  then  let  us  not  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  bureaucracy  too  much 
power  in  small  things  where  a  station 
can  be  so  penalized — just  taking  a  sta- 
tion off  the  air  for  2  days.  susE>ending 
it  for  2  days;  he  has  advertised  a  pro- 
gram that  is  all  washed  up  and  he  is  out 
of  business  for  2  days.  He  docs  not  have 
the  alternative  to  pay  the  fine  under  the 
su<^  pension. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr,  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr,  HEMPHILI..  I  j-ield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  did  express  some  concern  about 
the  suspension  section  when  we  had  this 
up  for  consideration  in  the  committee, 
and  the  gentleman  will  recall  that  we 
explained  what  the  procedure  would  be 
and  how  the  station  licensee  would  be 
protected  by  it.  The  gentleman  will 
further  recall  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
lesser  offense  the  committee  adopted  sec- 
tion 6  forfeiture  or  civil  penalty,  and 
the  reason  for  adopting  section  6  was 
to  give  the  Commission  the  authority 
to  assess  fines.  And  that  is  pre«i^ely 
what  we  have  here.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Avery  J  pointed  out 
last  week,  the  committee  has  gone  very 
carefully  over  this  and  tried  to  not  only- 
give  assurance  that  licensees  would  have 
to  assume  theli-  responsibility,  but  they 
would  be  protected  and  proper  procedure 
would  be  applied  in  carrying  it  out. 

The  CHAIRIvlAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Harris  1. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MackI. 

Mr,  MACK,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  1898.  This  bill  known  as 
the  Communications  Act  Amendments  of 
1960  is  designed  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Legislative  Oversight 
Committee  after  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  constructive  investigations  ever 
conducted  by  a  congressional  committee, 
which  is  designed  to  correct  many  irreg- 
ularities which  have  occurred  m  these 
agencies.  Our  subcommittee  has  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  investigation.     It 


has  been  a  most  revealing  and  fruitful 
investigation.  Thousands  of  pages  of 
testimony  clearly  indicate  great  de- 
ficiencies and  this  bill  is  the  first  part  of 
a  legislative  program  recommended  in 
reports  by  our  committee  to  correct  these 
deficiencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  our 
very  able  and  distinguished  chairman  in 
the  way  he  has  revealed  the  irregulari- 
ties in  the  regulatory  agencies.  This  in- 
vestigation was  successful  despite  the 
many  efforts  by  mdustry  and  others  to 
sabotage  our  operation.  No  investigat- 
ing committee  of  Congress  has  ever  en- 
countered such  a  determmed  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  mvestigated  to  block 
the  investigation.  No  investigating  com- 
mittee has  been  subjected  to  such  tre- 
mendous pressures,  MultimiUion  dollar 
industries  were  investigated  by  this  com- 
mittee with  only  a  limited  staff.  This 
committee  revealed  gross  irregularities 
within  many  of  the  regulatory  agencies. 
It  exposed  payoffs,  payola,  deceptive 
practices  and  rigged  television  quiz 
shows  on  programs  carried  o..  the  pub- 
hcly  owned  airwaves. 

In  my  opiiiion.  this  committee  has 
rendered  a  great  service  to  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  reassert 
governmental  authority  to  regulate  the 
Nation's  airwaves.  It  would  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
new  tools  to  deal  with  the  industry  it 
regulates.  This  bill  does  not  provide  for 
censorship  in  any  form  but  it  docs  re- 
assert the  Federal  authority  over  the 
use  of  publicly  owned  airwaves  and 
would  permit  the  FCC  to  evaluate  the 
I>erformance  of  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions. It  would  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reward  television  and  radio 
stations  which  live  up  to  elementary 
standards  of  honesty  and  integrity.  In 
this  way  the  PCC  would  not  necessarily 
have  to  reward  stations  which  thrive  on 
sadistic  westerns,  rock  and  roll,  decep- 
tive sho'As.  and  other  trash  which  have 
been  appearing  over  the  publicly  owned 
airwaves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  it  would  be  impossible  for  any- 
one to  participate  in  payola  or  deceptive 
television  quiz  shows  without  commit- 
ting a  Federal  crime.  Because  of  the 
unu.sual  nature  of  these  slick  operations, 
it  is  necessary  to  amend  the  law-  so  that 
even  an  unenthusiastic  regulatory  com- 
mission would  have  the  power  to  stop 
these  deceptive  shows  and  proceedings 
could  be  brought  against  the  partici- 
pants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  payola  was  a  national 
distrrace  but  perhaps  the  most  colossal 
fraud  ever  perpetra^-^d  on  the  American 
people  wr-s  the  controlled  or  rigged  quiz 
shows.  These  shows  affected  over 
$100  million  worth  of  business  and 
by  dishonesty  and  deception  almost 
succeeded  in  driving  some  of  the 
competing  firms  out  of  businps.s  The 
"$64,000  Question,"  apparently  con- 
trolled from  its  ver\-  inception  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  sponsor,  ran 
for  some  2  years  undetected.  Its  suc- 
cess was  so  fabulous  that  the  producers 
started  another  rigged  program  called 
the  '$64,000  Challenge"  These  pro- 
grnms  were  so  successful  and  attracted 
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such  a  large  audience  that  the  competing 
network  found  it  necessary  to  start  its 
own  rigged  television  quiz  shows  Mil- 
lions and  millions  of  Americans  watched 
these  shows  week  after  week  and  even 
refused  to  believe  the  truth  when  they 
were  told  that  these  shows  were  rigged. 
It  was  perhaps  the  greatest  job  of 
"brainwashing"  this  country  has  ever 
seen  and  it  was  all  done  over  the  publicly 
owned  air  waves. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  primarily  con- 
cerned about  the  ethics  of  the  contestants 
who  participated  in  these  conrroiled 
shows  althoug'h  it  is  a  reflection  upon 
onr  standards  of  morality.  Many  of  the 
contestants  were  innocent  but  it  was 
shocking  to  know  that  the  di-tnct 
attorney  of  New  York  estimated  that 
some  100  contestants  probably  com- 
mitt-ed  perjury  as  witnesvses  before  the 
New  York  grand  jur\-  inve>tii;ating  this 
matter.  While  I  feel  that  the  law  should 
apply  to  the  contestants.  I  believe  that 
the  real  crime  wa.s  committed  by  the 
limited  number  of  individuals  who  assist- 
ed in  planning  and  rigemg  the  shows. 
Therefore,  thi.-i  bill  is  df^signed  to  cover 
all  those  who  were  res;x>niible  for  the 
productions  as  well  as  all  of  those  who 
assisted  ea^-h  week  with  the  rigging  of 
the  shows.  This  bill  would  include 
those  people  who  represented  the  window 
dressing  which  set  the  stage  so  that 
these  frauds  could  be  perpetrated.  In 
the  quiz  shows  great  precautions  were 
taken  to  convince  the  audience  that  the 
controlled  shows  were  not  rigged.  The 
"S64,000  Question  '  used  a  nationally 
known  college  professor  and  the  vice 
president  of  an  internationally  known 
bank  to  deceive  the  American  people.  It 
has  been  revealed  that  the  college  pro- 
fessor assist^'d  in  rigging  the  shows  by 
designing  que-stions  that  the  producers 
knew  the  contestants  could  answer.  It 
wa5  revealed  in  testimony  that  the  vice 
president  did  not  have  cu.stody  over  the 
question 

Mr  Chairman,  if  this  bill  is  enacted  it 
will  eliminate  the  slick  Madison  Avenue 
operations  in  the  future  years  and  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  apply  to  all 
those  wlio  participated  directly  or  indi- 
rectly m  the  rigging  of  shows. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  shock- 
ing incident  for  Americans.  It  is  espe- 
cially shocking'  for  many  people  in  our 
society  to  have  been  guilty  of  this  decep- 
tion. It  has  rewarded  dishonesty  in 
business  as  well  as  private  life.  It  seems 
that  our  society  hit  an  all-time  low  by 
the  reprehensible  practice  of  teaching 
young  boys  and  girls  to  be  dishonest 
while  participating  in  these  rigged  shows. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  wonder  today  why 
crime  ha5  been  increasing  especially 
among  our  young  people  and  why  xe  are 
having  such  a  problem  with  juvenile 
dehnquency.  We  wonder  why  many 
children  today  do  not  seem  to  know  right 
from  wrong  and  why  many  of  our  Amer- 
ican homes  do  not  provide  the  moral  and 
ethical  upbringing  of  youngsters  which 
is  necessary  m  a  healthy  and  whole.some 
society.  We  wonder  why  business  and 
politics  appear  to  be  more  con-upt  now 
than  in  years  gone  by  I  have  given  con- 
siderable study  to  this  problem  and  I  am 
wondering    if   our   Nation   ha.s  failed   to 


properly  recognize  and  reward  those  in- 
dividuals who  do  right  and  to  penalize 
those  who  do  wrong  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  this  day  and  age  we  have  failed  to 
recognize  honest  leadership,  honest  busi- 
ness, and  that  we  have  had  a  tendency  to 
accept  dishonesty  m  all  walks  of  life 
We  have  even  given  some  credence  to 
the  statement  that  money  buys  respecta- 
bility. 

We  all  recognize  that  television  has 
had  a  tremendous  impact  on  our  way 
of  life.  It  has  had  a  substantial  effect 
m  formulating  opinions  in  the  minds  of 
our  young  citizens.  It  can  be  used  to 
formulate  good  or  bad  opinions,  I  hope 
that  this  bill  will  have  a  favorable  effect. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  very  strongly 
that  this  bill  is  adopted  so  that  millions 
of  American  viewers  will  be  protected 
from  these  frauds  in  the  future  and  that 
the  FCC  will  have  complete  authority  to 
act  in  these  areas, 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

[Ml'    I.EN-NONl. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee a  question.  As  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation, the  original  act  of  1934.  the  Com- 
munications Act.  provides  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  for  a  judicial 
review  where  there  is  a  forfeiture  of 
license;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  provides  the  proce- 
dure by  which  it  can  be  effected. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Under  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  where  there  is  a 
forfeiture  of  license,  it  provides  for  judi- 
cial review :  is  that  true? 

Mr  HARRIS.     Yes.  that  is  true. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Where  is  that  review 
held ;  in  what  court? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  held  in  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals. 

Mr  I_ENNON.     Here  in  the  District  of 

Columbia'' 

Mr  HARRIS.  Here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Mr  LENNON  Now,  where  you  have 
a  cea^^e  and  desist  order  and  there  is  an 
appeal  from  it.  is  there  a  judicial  review 
of  that  ordf-r'' 

Mr  HARRIS,     Yes.  there  is. 

Mr  LENNON.  There  is  a  provision  In 
law  now.  you  say,  to  guarantee  the 
licensee  that  he  will  have  a  judicial  re- 
view in  the  event  his  license  is  su.spended 
for  1  day  or  10  days  or  if  he  is  fined  $500 
or  $1,000  or  $10,000? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     That  Is  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris] 
ha^s  expired.     All  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

slioBT  Trrus 
SicnoN  1.     This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Communications    Act    Amfnclment.«i.    1960". 

Mr     BENNETT    of     Michigan.       Mr 
Chairman,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 


the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr.  Chairman,  re.serv- 
ing  the  right  to  object.  I  think  probably 
it  would  be  better  for  us  to  go  along  for 
a  few  minutes  and  then  consider  the 
gentleman's  request. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  unanimous 
consent  request. 

Mr  PLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  minutes  ago,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  yielded 
to  me.  and  I  advised  him  and  I  now  ad- 
vise the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  that  at  the 
proper  time  I  shall  offer  certain  amend- 
ments which  I  believe  will  cure  nearly 
every  objection  anyone  could  have  to 
the  so-called  suspension  section  For 
those  of  you  who  are  concerned  with  the 
provisions  of  the  suspension  section.  If 
you  will  turn  to  page  21  of  the  bill  and 
follow  me,  I  shall  give  you  exactly  the 
statements  which  will  be  contained  in 
the  three  amendments  which  I  proE>ose 
to  offer  and  which  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

On  page  21.  line  16,  subparagraph 
(cXl)  after  the  word  "statements"  In- 
sert the  word  "knowingly." 

On  page  21.  line  22.  in  subsection 
(c)(2i.  after  the  word  "for"  which  is  the 
first  word  in  the  section.  Insert  the  words 
"negligent  or  Intentional." 

Further,  on  page  21,  line  24.  in  sub- 
section 'c>  <4)  after  the  word  "for"  which 
Is  the  first  word  in  the  subsection,  strike 
out  the  next  three  words  "violation  of 
or"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"negligent  or  intentional  violation  of,  or 
negligent  or  Intentional." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  and  the 
only  purpose  of  these  amendments  which 
I  shall  offer  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
they  be  considered  en  bloc  is  to  relieve 
what  might  be  construed,  and  properly 
so.  an  abuse  of  power  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

During  the  several  days  which  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  been  con- 
sidering this  legislation,  S.  1898.  a  great 
many  of  our  colleagues  have  raised  ques- 
tions concerning  the  granting  of  power 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  suspend  station  licenses  for  as 
much  as  10  days,  for  violations  which 
could  be  innocently  or  unintentionally 
made.  I  feel  the  objections  which  have 
been  raised  to  the  language  presently 
contained  in  the  bill  are  good  and  valid 
objections.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  overcome 
any  real  objection  which  Members  might 
have  to  this  suspension  section,  at  the 
proper  time  I  shall  offer  these  amend- 
ments en  bloc,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  these  amendments,  if  adopted,  will 
cure  any  objections  which  Members 
might  have  to  this  section. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.     I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
at  this  time  that  It  is  my  undi  xstanuing 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kansa.s  Mr 
Avery  I  intends  to  offer  amendments 
along  the  lines  the  gentleman  has  sug- 
gested to  the  forfeiture  section  on 
page  24 
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Mr.  AVERY  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  eminently  correct.  These 
amendments  were  worked  out  by  quite 
a  number  of  Members  of  the  House. 
Their  language  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  language  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  is  offering  to  the 
suspension  section.  I  will  offer  com- 
parable language  to  apply  to  the  for- 
feiture section,  section  6. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH  I  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  amendment,  and  in- 
tend to  support  them.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  now  that  the  committee 
feels  that  both  of  these  sections  should 
remain  in  the  bill,  the  suspension  and 
the  forfeiture? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man I  will  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  might  not  be  the  proper  p>er- 
son  to  answer  that  question  but  as  far 
as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  con- 
cerned it  is  his  feeling  that  the  sec- 
tions should  remain  in  the  bill  with  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  just  explained. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Do  I  understand 
the  gentleman  feels  that  we  should  have 
in  this  bill  both  the  forfeiture  and  the 
suspension  provisions?  I  might  say  that 
our  television  and  radio  feel  this  Is  go- 
ing a  little  strong,  that  It  is  giving  the 
Commission  something  they  already 
have.  They  are  in  sympathy  with  what 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do  but  they 
feel  that  this  section  may  give  the  Com- 
mission power  to  impose  a  censorship, 
which  I  am  sure  the  committee  itself 
does  not  want  to  give  them. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  am  afraid  that  efforts 
may  have  been  made  to  mislead  the 
gentleman  if  those  statements  have  been 
made  to  the  gentleman  by  Important 
segments  of  the  broadcast  Industry,  be- 
cause existing  law  empowers  the  Com- 
mission to  literally  imcKJse  a  death  sen- 
tence, that  is,  a  total  revocation  of  a 
license.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  that  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  adding  this  suspension,  and 
I  am  confident  that  is  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Avery]  had  in 
mind  with  the  forfeiture  section,  which 
was  his  amendment  in  committee,  is  to 
try  to  give  some  latitude  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  permit 
the  punishment  of  violators  without  hav- 
ing to  lmF)ose  what  amoimts  to  a  revo- 
cation or  a  death  sentence.  What  these 
amendments  do  is  to  make  it  possible  to 
have  some  real,  bona  fide  regulation  of 
the  licensees  charged  with  operating 
these  stations. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Do  I  coiTectly 
understand  that  by  the  adoption  of  this 
lan^ruage  you  are  really  then  doing  a 
favor  for  the  television  industry? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  We  are  doing  a  favor 
for  those  segments  of  the  broadcast  In- 
dustry who  want  to  do  a  good  job  in 
operating  In  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  The  gentleman 
feels  these  sections  should  remain  in  the 
bill? 

Mr   FLYNT.     I  do  so  feel. 


Mr.  MEADER,  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  section  6,  regarding  forfei- 
ture, and  the  language  in  line  13,  the 
following  phrase,  "or  has  violated  or 
failed  to  observe  any  cease  and  desist 
order  issued  by  the  Commission."  Then 
he  is  subject  to  a  $l.OOO-a-day  forfei- 
ture provision  for  failure  to  observe  this 
cease  and  desist  order.  What  I  am  afraid 
of  is  that  all  these  agencies  that  enforce 
their  orders  by  cease  and  desist  orders 
may  come  in  and  want  the  Sl,000-a-day 
provision.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  others,  all  these  agencies  that  have 
to  go  into  court  to  get  cease  and  desist 
orders  will  now  want  the  $l,0O0-a-day 
section  added  to  that. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  That  particular  forfei- 
ture section,  section  6  of  the  committee 
amendment,  was  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas.  I  support  his  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  questions  raLsed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  to  this 
section  might  some  day  apply  to  ever>' 
regulatory  agency,  but  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  cross  those  bridges  when 
we  come  to  them.  We  are  dealing  now 
with  only  one  agency — the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Would  the  gentleman 
feel  bad  if  that  cease  and  desist  phrase 
were  stricken  from  that  provision? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas IMr.  Harris!. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) I  can  explain  this  very  clearly  as 
soon  as  time  jDermits.  and  I  will  do  it. 
I  think  I  can  satisfy  the  gentleman  on 
the  point  he  raises  without  any  question 
as  soon  as  we  can  get  to  it.  and  I  will  do 
that. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  would  hate  to  see  a 
precedent  established  in  this  legislation, 
no  matter  how  desirable  it  may  be,  that 
will  lead  all  of  these  administrative  tri- 
bunals to  try  to  add  to  the  present  en- 
forcement authority  a  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  not  true.  That 
Is  not  what  this  does.  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  as  soon  as  I  can  get  to  it,  and 
I  will  explain  to  him  precisely  what  the 
procedure  is. 

Mr.  FLYNT.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to   the   gentleman   from   Georgia    IMr 
Forrester! 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  think  I  am  one 
of  those  who  spoke  to  the  gentleman 
about  his  amendments. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  you  have  offered  these 
amendments.  I  think  they  will  go  far 
toward  making  this  legislation  what  you 
want  it  to  be.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman upon  it,  and  I  intend  to  support 
each  and  every  one  of  the  amendments 

Mr.  FLYNT.     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PLYNT  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

Mr  DINGEILL  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
!Mr  MeaderI  that  he  apparently  hais  an 
idea  that  this  language  will  lead  to  arbi- 
trary* and  capricious  action  by  the  Com- 
mission. That  is  probably  the  farthest 
thing  from  the  truth.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  have  never  imposed  sanctions 
against  any  applicant.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion are  subject  to  full  and  complete 
judicial  review  at  everj'  point,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
Commission,  no  matter  how  much  they 
might  like  to  act  arbitrarily  or  in  a 
capricious  manner,  under  the  circum- 
stances to  do  so. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  would  like  to  say  I 
concur  in  the  position  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  DingellI  is  taking. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  IMr.  Flynt] 
has  again  expired. 

'  By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Jensen.  Mr.  Flynt  was  granted  2 
additional  minutes.  > 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN  I  would  like  to  be  sure 
about  the  amendments  which  you  have 
offered. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  They  have  not  been 
offered  yet,  but  I  will  offer  them  at  the 
proper  time, 

Mr.  JENSEN  Your  finst  amendment 
Is  on  subsection  1,  page  21  ? 

Mr.  PLYNT.     Line  16  on  page  21. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  You  add  the  word 
"knowingly"  after  the  word  "state- 
ments". 

Mr.  FLYNT      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  And  your  next  one  is 
on  the  same  page,  subsection  3,  where 
you  add  the  words  "negligent  or  inten- 
tional." 

Mr.  PLYNT.  On  line  22.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  And  on  line  24  you  add 
the  words  "negligent  or  intentional  vio- 
lation of"  or  "negligence  or  intention." 

Mr.  FLYNT.  The  gentleman  is  sub- 
tantially  correct. 

On  line  24,  page  21.  subsection  (4>. 
after  the  word  "for"  strike  out  the  next 
three  words  "violation  of  or"  and  insert 
in  lieu  of  those  words  "negligent  or  in- 
tentional violation  of,  or  negligent  or  in- 
tentional." 

Mr.  JENSEN.  You  strike  out  the 
words  "violation  of  or"? 

Mr  FL^'NT      That  is  right. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  And  you  add  the  words 
"negligent  or  intentional  violation  of,  or 
negligent  or  intentional"? 

Mr.  PLYNT.     Yes. 

Mr.  JENSEN  That  is  the  identical 
language  to  the  language  we  worked  out 
over  here.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  FLYNT.  The  language  is  Identi- 
cal. 

The  CHAIRMA:','  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  atam  expired 

Mr,  BENNETT  of  Michigan  Mr. 
ChaiiTnan    a   parliamentary   inquiry. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  The  sentJeman  will 
state  :t 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan  My 
amendment  comes  between  hnes  15  and 
16  on  pa?e  8 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendmen:. 

The  Clerk  read  as  Toliows 

Axnendmcnr  orT'^red  by  Mr  Bennett  of 
Michigan  On  paze  8.  between  Iin^s  '.5  and 
16    insert   the  foil  owing   sectK-r. 

REGULATION    OF     NETWr.RKS 

Sec  2  (a)  Sect!'  n  2  ai  of  the  Commu- 
niciiUons  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  InBcrt- 
ins;  alter  'aii  radio  stations'  the  following: 
',  and  to  the  reguiatlon  of  networks, ', 

"(bi  Section  3  of  the  Cotnmualca'iona  Act 
of  1B34  i  47  U  S  C  153  i  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  >  n'-i  there'  f  the  following  new  sub- 
section . 

"'(hli)  Network"  means  a  person  or  or- 
ganization which,  as  a  part  of  Its  regular 
business  by  contract  or  agreement,  express 
or  imp;it='d,  with  two  or  more  affiliated  broad- 
cast stations,  offers  or  supplies  program 
service  •  .  such  stations  under  prescribed  con- 
ditior^s  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  coordi- 
nated broadcast  of  Identical  programs  by 
oUch  stacuins.'  • 

"(c)  Title  III  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  Is  amended  by  redeslgnatlne:  parts  n 
and  III  thereof  as  parts  III  and  IT,  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  after  part  I  the  fol- 
lowing new  part: 

"     PfRT  II  — REGtrLATIOK       F   N'TWORKS 

"  'Informational  statement 
"  Sec.  341.  Each  network  shall  file  an  In- 
formational statement  with  the  Commission 
which  shall  contain  such  Information  and 
set  forth  such  facts  regarding  (1)  the  own- 
ership and  (2)  the  operational  policies,  prac- 
tices, and  activities  of  such  network  which 
affect  the  ability  of  broadcast  licensees  to 
operate  their  stations  In  the  public  Interest. 
as  the  Commission  shall  require;  and  each 
stich  network  shall  file  with  the  Commission 
amendments  to  such  statement,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  Commission  shall  deem  to  be 
nf>re8sary  to  keep  current  the  farts  and  In- 
fjrmation  required  In  such  statement.  The 
Commission,  at  any  time  after  the  filing  of 
such  statement,  m.iy  require  the  filing  of 
further  WTltten  statements  of  fact  by  each 
such  network  to  assist  the  Commission  In  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act  and  In  determining 
whether  such  network  has  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations thereunder.  Each  such  statement, 
amendment  thereto,  or  further  statement 
shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  be  signed  by 
the  principal  officer  of  such  network  under 
oath  or  affirmation. 

"  'Limitations  on  ownership  and  operation  of 
networks 

"  'Sec.  342.  No  network  shall  be  owned  or 
operated  by — 

"111  Any  alien  or  the  representative  of 
any  alien; 

"  ■  ( 2 1  Any  foreign  government  or  the 
representative  thereof; 

"  '(3)  Any  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  any  foreign   government; 

"  '(4)  Any  corporation  of  which  any  officer 
or  director  Is  an  alien  or  of  which  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  capital  stock  Is  owned  of 
record  or  voted  by  aliens  or  their  representa- 
tives thereof  or  by  any  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country;  or 

"'(5)  Any  corporation  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly controlled  by  any  other  corporation  of 
which  any  officer  or  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  directors  are  aliens  or  of  which  more 
than  one-fTirth  f  the  capital  stock  U 
owned  of  record  ^r  voted  by  aliens,  their 
representatives,  cr  by  a  foreign  goverrmicn; 
jr  represen-atlve  thereof,  or  by  aty  corpora- 


tion organized   under   the   laws  of  a   foreign 
country. 

"  Authority  to  regulate  r^etwnrks 

Sec  343  The  Commls«ion  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  as  in  Its  Judgment  the  public 
interest,  convenience,  or  neces.'^ity  may  re- 
quire, (  1 )  classify  television  and  radio  net- 
work.?, and  (2)  issue  such  rules  and  regiola- 
tlor.s  with  respect  to  each  such  class  of  net- 
works, as  the  Commission  may  determine  to 
be  nece'^sary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that 
Uie  policies,  practices,  and  activities  of  such 
networks  shall  not  adversely  affect  the  ability 
of  broadcast  licensees  to  operate  their  sta- 
tions In  the  public  interest. 

"  'Authority  to  define  terms 
"  Sec  344.  The  Commission,  as  to  matters 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  under  this  part,  shall 
have  power  by  rules  and  regulations  to  de- 
fine technical,  trade,  accounting,  or  Indus- 
try terms  used  In  this  part  Insofar  as  such 
definitions  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"  'Enforcement 

"  'Sxc.  345.  Where  any  network  has  violated 
or  failed  to  observe  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  part  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Commission  authorized  by  this  part,  the 
Conunlsslon  may  issue  either  affirmative 
orders  or  cease  and  desist  orders  to  any  such 
network,  to  compel  compliance  with  this  part 
or  any  regulations  If  sued  thereunder.  Such 
process  shall  be  Instituted  by  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  Issuance  of  an  order  to  show 
cause  to  the  person  or  persons  affected  to 
appear  before  the  Commission  at  a  time  and 
place  stated  in  the  order,  but  In  no  event  less 
than  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  such  order 
and  give  evidence  upon  the  matters  specified 
therein.  The  burden  of  proceeding  with  the 
introduction  of  evidence  and  the  burden  of 
proof  shall  be  upon  the  Commission,  except 
that  the  burden  of  proceeding  with  the  In- 
troduction of  evidence  and  the  burden  of 
proof  shall  be  upon  r  network  to  establish 
that  the  contents  of  an  Informational  state- 
ment filed  uruler  section  341  are  not  mate- 
rially false  or  misleading  or  incomplete.' 

"And  renumber  the  subsequent  sections 
of  the  committee  substitute  accordingly." 

Mr.  AVERY  'interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand 
that  this  is  the  same  amendment  the 
gentleman  offered  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  It  is 
essentially  the  same.  yes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence? 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  In  the 
committee  I  offered  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 
amendment,  the  one  they  had  recom- 
mended. J.  have  taken  the  criteria  part 
on  page  4  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  copies  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Yes.  I 
have. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ins?  the  right  to  object,  and  I  .shall  not, 
I  wonder  if  eith-r  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  or  the  srentlcman  from  Kan- 
sa.s  could  make  available  to  members  of 
the  committee  copies  of  the  amend- 
ment so  we  can  follow  it''     I  would  like 


to  save  the  time  of  reading  it  but  I 
think  the  committee  has  Lh"  right  to 
know  what  Is  being  offered. 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  the  gentleman  wiii 
yield?  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  myself,  but  it  will  take  ab<iut 
15  minutes  to  read  it  and  I  douol  if  wt 
understand  it  after  we  hear  it  r^ad  I 
think  It  would  be  better  for  the  gentle- 
man to  explain  it. 

Mr  PLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection,  but  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  make  copies 
available. 

Mr.  BEINNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  several  copies  avail- 
able and  I  will  be  glad  to  have  one  fur- 
nished to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  did  not  understand  it  was  customary 
to  have  copies  made  for  every  Member 
of  the  Hou.'^e  or  I  would  have  done  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment. All  It  does  is  to  give  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  authority 
to  regulate  i-adio  and  television  networks 
in  the  public  interest.  In  other  words, 
to  assure  under  Federal  Communications 
Commission  control  and  supervision 
that  they  will  operate  their  enterprise  in 
the  same  general  manner  as  an  lndi\'ld- 
ual  licensee  is  required  to  operate  his 
facilities,  namely,  in  the  public  interest. 
That  Is  all  it  requires.  It  does  not 
license  networks.  I  want  to  make  that 
clear,  because  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference between  licensing  a  network  and 
merely  requiring  it  to  operate  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
briefly,  but  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  get 
me  more  time. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man a  few  minutes  ago  to  say  that  the 
committee  had  recommended  licensing, 
but  as  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  the  statement  he  just 
made,  he  does  not  want  to  license  the 
networks. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MACK.  My  question  is.  Why  do 
you  not  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Legislative  Oversight  Committee? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  mean  it  in 
all  sincerity,  if  he  wants  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  license  netwoiks,  which  I 
am  sure  he  will  not,  but  if  he  wants  to 
Oiler  such  an  amendment  I  will  support 
it.  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  doing  the 
networks  any  harm  by  licensing  them. 
The  reason  I  have  not  offered  an  amend- 
ment going  that  far  is  because  the  fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  fol- 
lowing the  introduction  of  my  bill  and 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris  1, 
recommended  this  intermediate  method 
which  I  think  will  do  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  done.  I  say  again  I  will  stand  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  Legislative 
Oversight  Committee.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  FMr.  MackI,  the  rank- 


ing majority  member  of  that  conmiittee, 
will  also  stand  by  those  recommenda- 
tions because  it  was  a  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  that  committee  after  3»2 
years  of  study. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  think  it  was  my  sug- 
gestion that  we  license  the  networks 
originally  and  the  gentleman,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  carrying  out  the  intent 
of  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
the  Legislative  Oversight  Committee  by 
offering  this  type  of  amendment  which 
does  not  license  the  networks. 

I  appeal  to  the  gentleman  to  join  with 
me  in  handling  this  matter  in  separate 
legislation. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  will  offer  the  amendment  I 
will  support  it.  but  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  will  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment, and  he  may  offer  any  excuse  he 
wants  to  offer.  The  plain  fact  is  he  is 
not  for  this  amendment,  and  neither  is 
he  for  any  amendment  that  will  license 
the  networks.  I  challenge  the  gentle- 
man to  dispute  that  statement. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  intermediate  method  of 
control.  It  brings  the  networks  under 
regulation  in  the  public  interest  without 
requiring  them  to  be  licensed  as  indi- 
vidual stations.  This  is  the  very  least, 
the  very  minimum,  in  my  judgment, 
that  we  should  go  in  extending  the  au- 
thority of  the  FCC  to  regulate  these 
large  chains. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  again  to  the 
fact  that  this  bill  deals  primarily  with 
putting  further  primitive  restrictions 
upon  individual  station  Ucensees,  both 
radio  and  television.  It  fails  completely 
to  place  any  regulatory  requirements  en 
networks. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example 
There  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  which 
provides  for  forfeiture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan)  he 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.  > 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  individual  station  owner 
is  resix)nsible  for  what  goes  out  over  his 
station,  but  in  some  instances  he  is  1.200 
miles.  2.000  miles,  it  could  be  3,000  miles 
if  between  the  coasts,  from  the  place 
where  his  station  is  located  and  the  place 
where  the  program  originates.  Is  he  in 
a  position  as  a  station  licensee  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  program  being  car- 
ried over  his  facilities  coming  from  that 
long  distance  is  free  from  fraud  or  de- 
ception or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act?  Certainly  not.  But  he  is 
resE>onsible  nonetheless  for  everything 
broadcast  by  his  station. 

We  had  testimony  during  our  payola 
hearings  in  the  Dick  Clark  matter  that 
ABC.  the  network  carrying  that  show, 
had  a  royalty,  a  financial  interest,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Dick  Clark  record 
case.  That  record  case  was  shown  on 
most  of  Dick  Clark's  programs.  The 
American  public  did  not  know  that  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  got  a  large 
royalty  out  of  ever^  one  of  those  cases 


that  was  sold.  Is  the  public  entitled 
to  know  if  a  station  or  network  ha.'^  a 
financial  interest  in  the  product  that  is 
being  sold  over  their  fsicility? 

A  person  looking  at  a  television  pro- 
gram, seeing  something  that  is  adver- 
tised, should  he  not  have  a  right  to  be 
apprised  whether  the  person  broadcast- 
ing it  is  financially  interested  and  might 
make  $10  or  $10,000  as  the  result  of 
sales  of  that  product?  Of  course  he  has. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  present  law  that 
requires  this  disclosure  and  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  requires  it.  Actually  this 
is  the  worst  kind  of  payola  Moreover, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  does 
anything  with  respect  to  network  re- 
sponsibility for  decent,  clean-type  pro- 
graming. Networks  are  not  required 
under  present  law  to  take  a  look  at  the 
packaged  program  which  comes  to  them 
from  the  producer  or  advertiser.  They 
accept  these  packages  at  face  value. 
There  is  no  resjwnsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  network  to  go  behind  the  scenes 
and  check  the  producer  or  check  the 
advertiser  to  see  whether  there  is  any- 
thing false  or  misleading  or  deceptive  in 
what  is  being  presented  to  the  public; 
not  a  single  thing.  All  my  amendment 
would  do  is  to  give  the  Commission  the 
right  to  say  to  the  networks:  You  be  a 
little  bit  more  careful  about  the  kind  of 
deception,  misrepresentation,  and  fraud 
that  goes  on  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
programs  you  present  to  your  affiliates. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  QUTGLEY.  Assuming  your 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted  and  as- 
suming that  the  practices  you  have  just 
outlined  were  found  by  the  Commission 
to  exist,  and  assuming  the  Commission 
told  a  given  network  to  cease  and  desist 
and  the  network  declined  to,  what  en- 
forcement provision  would  you  provide, 
since  you  do  not  provide  for  hcensing  the 
network? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The  for- 
feiture provision  in  this  bill  would  be 
applicable  to  the  network.  Purthemiore. 
if  that  section  is  not  applicable  it  could 
easily  be  made  so. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY,  Might  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, what  would  be  the  networks'  for- 
feiture, if  you  say  the  forfeiture  pro- 
visions applied? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Up  to 
$1,000  a  day. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr  Bennett!  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  I  read 
the  forfeiture  provisions  on  page  24,  the 
present  language  would  have  it  apply 
only  to  licensees  and  you  made  it  cr>-stal 
clear  that  you  did  not  intend  to  licen.'^e 
the  networks;  therefore  they  would  not 


be  licensed.  I  thliric  I  am  in  general  sym  - 
pathy  with  the  gentleman's  views,  but  I 
have  some  serious  doubts  as  to  how  his 
proposed  amendments  are  going  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  desired. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  can  as- 
suie  the  gentleman  that  if  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6  would  apply  to  the  networks.  If 
not,  a  simple  amendment  would  take 
care  of  it.  Moreover,  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  cease  and  desist  orders  would 
also  be  applicable.  "The  pro\'ision  of  sec- 
tion 401  under  existing  law  would  be  ap- 
plicable. This  section  gives  the  Commis- 
sion the  right  to  go  into  court  to  have 
their  cease  and  desist  orders  enforced. 
Mr.  QUIGLEY.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  gentleman  on  his  purpose,  but 
I  am  not  clear  as  to  what  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  empowered  to  do  in  the 
event  the  network  failed  to  furnish  the 
information  or  if,  after  having  furnished 
the  information,  it  failed  to  cooperate. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  sug- 
gest the  gentleman  read  sections  401. 
501.  and  502  of  the  Communications  Act 
in  relation  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
and  he  will  find  there  is  ample  authority 
here  to  enforce  what  the  Commission 
needs  to  enforce. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  minutes  additional. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one 
can  question  the  sincerity  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  !Mr  Bennett]  in 
proposing  this  amendment  The  gentle- 
man has  been  interested  in  this  kind  of 
a  program  for  some  time.  The  gentle- 
man has  contributed  immensely  to  the 
work  of  our  committee  both  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  this  field  by  the 
special  subcommittee  and  in  dealing 
with  these  matters  by  the  full  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  I 
compliment  him  on  his  work  and  on  his 
interest  and  sincerity  in  this  field.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  support  the  amendment. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  the  proper  time  or 
the  proper  place.  The  debate  that  took 
place  during  the  gentleman's  time  was 
the  best  reason  that  I  know  of  for  dis- 
approving this  amendment.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  raised  a  very 
important  question  and  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  simply  was  not  able  to  give  an 
emphatic  and  categorical  answer. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan  Will  my 
distinguished  Chairman  answer  the 
question?  He  says  I  did  not  an.'^wer  the 
question  satisfactorily;  will  he  answer 
the  gentleman's  question?    He  heard  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No;  I  do  not  tliink  I 
can  answer  it  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  There  is 
no  answer 

Mr.  H.\RRIS.  No:  I  think  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment  is  ill  considered  at  th;s 
point. 
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Mr,  BENNETT  uf  Michigan.  Is  the 
ChaiiTQan  contending  that  li  my  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  sections  401.  501, 
and  502  would  not  apply? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  did  not  say  that  at  ail. 
The  gentleman  asked  the  gentleman 
:rora  Michigan  how  you  could  if^tjuLite  a 
aetwork  if  it  was  not  licensed  and  tiie 
Ipentleman  from  Michigan  rephed.  '  Ap- 
ply the  forfeiture  section.  '  But  rhf  for- 
feiture section  we  pro{.xj.se  here  doe.,  not 
apply  to  anyone  except  a  person  w  ho  ha.s 
a  license. 

Mr.  BENNETT  cf  Michigan.  I  can 
answer  that  very  easily  If  the  gentle- 
man will  offer  his  bill  which  docs  license 
them.  I  will  be  tickled  to  death  to  support 
It. 

Mr  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  has  on 
several  occa-sions  suggested  that  if  some- 
one else  will  orTer  something  that  is  ac- 
ceptable he  will  support  it.  That  is  an- 
other illustration  why  in  my  humble 
judgment  the  gentleman's  amendment 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  worked  out. 
We  have  proposed  .several  bills  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  committee  report. 

One  of  them  ;s  the  bill  which  we  have 
h'^re  before  us.  Another  bill,  MR.  11340. 
I  believe  has  to  do  with  the  subject  the 
gentleman  discussed,  transfers,  and  the 
licensing  of  networks.  In  addition  to 
that,  '.ve  have  other  bills  pendmg  before 
the  committee  a^s  the  result  of  this  work. 
The  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  11341,  which  *s  the  bill  we 
have  here  before  us  today,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  we  had  extensive  hear- 
ings by  the  Special  Legislative  Oversight 
Subcommittee  We  introduced  a  bill  to 
carry  cut  the  recommendations  of  the 
Oversight  Subcomjnittee  and  the  legisla- 
tive committee  held  eMtensive  hearings 
on  the  proprised  bill  and  completely  re- 
wrote the  bill  During  the  course  of  the 
hearinfrs  of  the  legislative  committee 
people  whc  were  affected  by  this  bill  had 
an  opportunity  to  come  in  and  testify, 
and  a>  a  re.-ult  gave  the  committee  the 
benefit  of  a  lot  of  information  that  was 
helpful  in  formulating  the  bill.  We  con- 
ferred also  with  all  groups  interested  in 
this  bill  in  an  effort  to  get  the  kind  of 
legislation  we  should  have.  The  legis- 
lative committee  has  not  held  hearings 
yet  on  the  bill  that  was  proposed  to  reg- 
ulate networks  and  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  transfers.  I  am  sure  that 
when  the  committee  goes  ahead  on  this 
very  important  subject  hearings  will 
disclose,  perhaps,  that  there  are  needed 
changes  that  will  have  to  be  made  if  and 
whfn  the  committee  reports  those  pro- 
visions. 

1  he  sam*'  is  true  with  the  other  bills 
pending  before  the  committee,  the  so- 
call*^  ethics  or  ex  parte  bill.  The  leeis- 
I"tive  ccmrr.  tt-'"  held  heanng  after 
hearing  following  our  report  and  we 
hav"  rewritten  that  bill  at  least  a  half 
a  dnzen  times  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
V. e  do  what  should  be  done  and  to  have 
tr.--  knd  ^f  1  mguaee  that  would  meet 
trie  problem 

One  of  th-  th.n=-s  that  I  have  heard 
from  the  broadcasting  industry,  here  in 
the  C'on^'ress.  and  everywhere  else  i."!  that 
we  should  not  elve  to  the  Government 
the  authority    to    recrula'p    p'^graming 


That  has  been  my  posit. on  too  That  is 
the  thing  that  is  most  feared  by  every- 
body, the  power  of  the  Government  to 
rt'gulate  what  siiall  or  shall  not  go  out 
over  these  broadcasting  facilities  The 
networks  provide  programing  I  do  not 
know  at  this  time  in  my  own  mind 
whether  licensing  the  networks  would  be 
the  same  tiling  as  the  Government's 
cor.trollin-;  all  pro-n'ams.  I  do  no'  kn.  •* 
:n  my  own  mmd  what  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  means  by  networks. 
What  networks  are  you  going  to  control? 
The  three  major  networks.  ABC,  NBC, 
and  CBS?  Is  that  it?  You  have  in- 
numerable regional  and  occasional  net- 
works all  over  this  country.  Nearly 
every  university  in  the  United  States  has 
a  network  for  the  broadcasting  of  its 
football  games,  its  educational  courses, 
and  so  forth.  Are  you  going  to  bring 
those  networks  under  regulation  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission? 
I  do  not  think  you  are  going  back  down 
there  and  say  to  the  University  of  West 
Virginia  that  "We  are  going  to  let  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  regulate  the 
broadcasting  cf  your  football  games." 
No,  I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to  do 
that. 

And  there  are  innumerable  regional 
networks  This  amendment  has  not 
been  as  carefully  worked  out  as  the  bill 
dealing  with  those  other  subjects.  I 
think  we  had  better  be  careful.  Here  to- 
day we  have  a  committee  that  in  my 
humble  judgment  will  stand  by  its  rec- 
ommendations. 

We  also  have  a  committee  that  will  say 
to  this  House  that  we  have  got  to  be  sure 
what  we  do.  Con'-.equently.  when  v,e  can 
get  to  it  and  hold  hearings,  and  those 
who  are  most  directly  involved  are  given 
an  oijportunity  to  be  heard,  to  come 
down  and  testify  and  help  the  commit- 
tee work  out  the  programs,  as  well  as 
those  who  regulate,  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commi-ssion.  and 
others  that  have  to  do  with  this  impor- 
tant problem,  then  we  can  go  ahead.  I 
say  this  is  a  dangerous  way  to  le^rislate 
on  such  an  important  subject.  I  th'nk 
we  had  belter  be  a  little  more  careful 
and  come  back  and  hold  some  hearings 
before    the    legislative   committee. 

One  of  ti^.e  biggest  points  that  my 
esteemed  friend  has  raised  as  a  reason 
for  authorizing  regulation  of  the  net- 
works is  that  these  networks 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Harris 
was  granted  3  additional  minutes.; 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  want  to  make  this 
p.3int  because  it  Ls  important. 

The  gentleman  contends  the  networks 
ought  to  be  regulated  because  they  pro- 
duce and  send  out  programs,  70  percent 
of  it.  m  the  prime  hours  of  the  day.  Of 
course  we  have  to  maintain  the  respon- 
sibility with  the  licensee.  Tliat  Is  the 
ba^is  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Act.  If  som.ething  comes  in  on  the  fa- 
cilities at  the  station  and  the  person  sit- 
ting there  knows  it  is  something  that 
shoiM  r..  t  -■  )  out.  he  should  detect  it 
imm^didt.  ly  md  turn  the  knob,  stop  it 
right  there      But  my  friend  from  Mich- 
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igan  claims  the  netwoik.  1.500  miles 
away,  should  be  regulated  because  they 
are  responsible  for  the  program.  Well 
the  producer  is  resp>onsible  for  the  pro- 
^'i Mm  Are  we  going  to  regulate  the  pro- 
ducer? We  should,  if  this  is  goinw  to  be 
the  criteria.  Whnt  about  the  advertis- 
ers? They  go  out  and  work  up  a  con- 
tract for  programs.  Are  we  going  to 
regulate  the  advertisers?  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  dares  suggest  that  today. 
What  about  the  sponsors?  Some  of 
them  were  so  deeply  involved  in  the 
problems  that  we  developed.  There  is 
just  as  much  reason  for  regulating  the 
sponsors,  the  advertisers,  and  the  pro- 
ducers imder  this  procedure  as  it  is  to 
include  the  networks.  For  that  reason  I 
think  that  at  this  time,  until  the  com- 
mittee has  an  opportunity  to  hold  hear- 
ings, take  the  course  in  the  regular  leg- 
islative way.  we  had  better  be  careful  of 
such  action  as  this. 

Mr.  BATLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  heard  the  distin- 
guished gentkman  from  Arkansas 
earlier  today  say  that  some  kind  of  a 
compromi.se  or  some  amendment  remov- 
ing the  sting  from  the  bill  with  reference 
to  suspensions  and  licenses  for  10  days; 
am  I  to  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  or  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
will  offer  these  amendments? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  fMr  FlyktI,  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  one  section  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  AvrRvl 
will  offer  an  amendment  in  another  sec- 
tion, but  that  is  not  Involved  here 

Mr.  BAILEY  Do  I  understand  the 
committee  will  look  with  favor  on  those 
amendments? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  personally  will,  and  I 
think  most  Memljers  will. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  de- 
feated 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  favor  of  the  amendment 

I  regret.  Mr  Chairman,  that  I  must 
disagree  with  my  distinguished  chair- 
man, but  I  do.  I  will  support  thp  amend- 
ment offered  bv  the  gentleman  fn  m 
Michigan  fMr  Bennett] .  I  think  this 
amendment  is  long  overdue  I  do  not 
believe  In  the  F>olicy  of  waiting  and  wait- 
ing and  waiting  where  we  have  had 
ample  sworn  testimony  for  the  need,  for 
some  degree  of  responsibility  to  be  placed 
not  on  the  little  fellow  with  the  station 
up  In  the  woods  somewhere,  but  on  the 
giant  who  controls,  most  of  the  time, 
what  is  fed  to  those  Little  stations.  For 
example,  just  to  show  you  what  degree 
of  care  these  networks  use,  I  quote  from 
page  1043  of  the  hearings.  Legislative 
Oversight,  from  the  statement  ot  Dr. 
Stanton: 

I  want  to  say  h*re  and  now  that  I  waa 
Completely  uaaware  untii  August  8.  1958.  oX 
any  IrreguUirlty  Ln  the  quix  ahows  on  our 
network.  When  gossip  about  quiz  shows 
In  general  came  to  my  attention,  I  was  aa- 
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■ared  by  our  television  network  people  that 
these  shows  were  completely  above  criticism 
of  this  kind. 

With  benefit  of  hindsight.  It  Is  now  clear 
that  I  should  have  goae  further. 

Here  is  a  network  president  telling  you 
in  effect  that  the  charges  are  true,  that 
these  quiz  shows  were  fraudulent.  He 
asked  if  someone  in  one  of  his  depart- 
ments whether  or  not  the  quiz  show 
was  fraudulent;  he  was  told  'no";  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Dr.  Stanton  further  testified — page 
1045: 

We  accept  that  responsibility,  and  the  quia 
show  scandal  has  led  us  to  reexamine  the 
whole  area  of  our  responslbUlty. 

This  may  seem  to  you.  as  It  does  to  us  In 
hindsight,  a  belated  recognition  of  the  scope 
of  our  obligations.  It  Is  jKJSslble  that  we 
have  had  all  along  more  elbow  room  for  exer- 
cising authority  than  we  believed. 

Again  an  admission  of  omission  of 
duty. 

A  statemenjt  by  Dr.  Stanton  on  page 
1067: 

Certainly.  In  the  face  of  what  we  know 
now.  the  answer  has  to  be  we  did  not  exer- 
cise due  diligence.  I  tried  to  say  In  my 
sUtement  here,  and  I  said  It  in  New  Orleans, 
that  we  should  have  gone  further,  and  that 
hindsight  Is  always  20-20. 

What  about  Mr.  Kintner  of  NBC?  I 
refer  you  to  page  914: 

By  hindsight,  we  recognized  we  shoxxld  have 
dug  deeper  But  I  cannot  fault  the  Judgment 
of  the  NBC  people  who  had  to  act  without 
the  benefit  of  what  Is  In  the  present  hind- 
sight. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  saying.  I 
wish  he  could  point  out  for  our  enlight- 
enment where  any  language  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  would  correct  the  abuses 
the  gentleman  has  so  ably  pointed  out? 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  Presently,  without 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  nothing  is  done  to  the 
networks  to  place  upon  them  the  degree 
of  responsibiUty  they  should  assume. 
The  vendor  should  stand  behind  his 
product.  The  pnncipal-agent  relation- 
ship should  apply. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  but  where  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  any  authority  given 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  do  that  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  says  needs  to  be  done? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  that 
I  may  answer? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.    I  yield. 

Mr  BEl^NETT  of  Michigan.  Of 
course,  the  authority  to  require  the  net- 
work to  operate  in  the  public  interest  is 
all  the  authority  the  Commission  needs 
to  prevent  the  abuse  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about 

Let  me  tell  my  friend  from  Georgia. 
these  quiz  programs  that  were  discov- 
ered were  fraudulent  were  .sent  over 
every    television   station   practically   in 


the  United  States,  ihe  individual  sta- 
tion licensee,  the  television  station  in 
the  gentleman's  congressional  district 
which  sent  out  that  program  is  responsi- 
ble under  the  law  for  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram they  put  out,  whether  it  is  false, 
misleading,  or  deceptive.  But  under 
present  law  and  under  this  bill  the  net- 
work has  no  responsibility  whatsoever. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  is  no  responsibility 
placed  on  the  network  by  the  language 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  Everything  in  ex- 
isting law  and.  as  near  as  I  can  tell, 
everything  in  the  committee  substitute, 
S.  1898,  emphasizes  revocation,  suspen- 
sion, supervision,  forfeiture,  which  ap- 
plies in  the  case  of  negligence  of  the  li- 
censee, but  there  is  nothing  in  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  that  would  correct 
the  abuse  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  points  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Derou- 
NiAN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.  • 

Mr.  BEl^TNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  T  want 
to  get  the  record  straight.  My  distin- 
guished chairman  has  got  it  confused 
by  his  statement.  I  want  to  read  into 
the  Record  subsection  (b)  of  section  401. 
'Procedural  and  Administrative  Provi- 
sions under  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934. '    This  is  what  it  says: 

(b)  If  any  person  falls  or  neglects  to 
obey  any  order  of  the  Commission  other 
than  for  the  payment  of  money,  while  the 
same  is  In  effect,  the  Commission  or  any 
party  Injured  thereby,  or  the  United  States, 
by  Its  Attorney  General,  may  apply  to  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  enforcement  of  such  order. 
If,  after  hearing,  that  court  determines  that 
the  order  was  regularly  made  and  duly 
served,  and  that  the  f>erson  Is  In  disobedi- 
ence of  the  same,  the  coxirt  shall  enforce 
obedience  to  such  order  by  a  writ  of  Injunc- 
tion or  other  prop)er  process,  mandatory  or 
otherwise,  to  restrain  such  person. 

If  this  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
is  adopted,  and  the  Commission  issues 
regulations  and  the  networks  defy  or 
violate  them,  the  Commission  can  issue 
an  order  of  cease  and  desist  and  if  the 
network  does  not  obey  that  order  the 
Commission,  under  the  provisioiis  of  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  present  law  that  I  just 
read,  could  petition  the  court  for  an  in- 
junction or  other  type  of  relief  to  en- 
force their  order. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  May  I 
say  one  more  thing.  My  distinguished 
chairman  talked  about  football  games 
over  the  networks  and  putting  the  pro- 
gram out  over  a  university  station.  That 
is  simply  a  smokescreen.  My  amerid- 
ment  would  not  do  anything  furtlicr 
than  the  present  law  does  in  respect  to 
individual  stations  carrying  football 
games.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  put 
that  kind  of  an  interpretation  on  this 
amendment  and  I  am  sure  the  chairman 
knows  that  nothing  in  tliis  amendment 


would  give  the  Commission  any  mure 
authority  to  regulate  tlie  traii.sn::st;ja 
of  a  football  game  over  a  network  than 
it  does  over  an  individual  station  regard- 
less of  where  it  is. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieid? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  Uie 
gentleman  from  Michigan  offered  an 
amendment,  which  was  considered  as 
read.  I  would  like  to  read  the  defim- 
tions  which  the  gentleman  ha.^;  placed 
in  his  own  amendment: 

"Network"  means  a  person  or  organiza- 
tion which  as  a  part  of  its  regular  business 
by  contract  or  agreement,  express  or  Implied, 
with  two  or  more  affiliated  broadcast  sta- 
tions offers  or  supplies  program  service  to 
such  stations  under  prescribed  conditions 
for  the  purjKwe  of  effecting  coordinated 
broadcast  of  Identical  programs  by  such 
stations. 

If  that  does  not  include  a  station 
which  is  under  contract  with  someone 
who  produces  the  program,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  gentleman  explain  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The 
present  law  gives  the  Commission  jm-is- 
diction  over  the  licensees. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  are  talking  about 
networks,  now.  We  are  not  talking 
about  licensees 

Mr.  BENNETl'  of  Michigan.  It  does 
not  give  the  Commission  any  greater 
authority  in  respect  to  control  or  regu- 
lating a  football  game  than  they  pres- 
ently have  over  the  station. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  If  the  college  net- 
works are  deceiving  the  people  they 
should  be  brought  in  too.  Throughout 
the  hearings  almost  every  member  of 
the  committee  including  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mack],  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers],  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Flvnt],  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  IMr.  Har- 
ris 1,  pursued  the  questioning  of  these 
network  presidents  and  all  of  the  ques- 
tioners agreed  the  networks  needed  some 
kind  of  correction.  In  fact,  the  gentle- 
man from  Elinois  [Mr.  Mack]  related 
about  going  into  one  of  the  TV  stations 
in  his  district  and  asking  the  manager 
whether  or  not  he  was  concerned  about 
deception  on  the.se  quiz  programs,  and 
the  man  said:  "I  do  not  know  We  take 
what  CBS  or  NBC  gives  us 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illmois. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  was  not  testify:2ig  be- 
fore the  committee. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  This  wa.^  in  reply 
to  questions  the  gentleman  was  askmg. 

Mr.  MACK  I  ^as  asking  the  ques- 
tion, and  CBS  replied  to  tlie  question. 

Mr,  DEROUNIAN.     That  is  right. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  ap- 
proved and  responsibility  thus  placed  on 
the  networks,  where  such  responsibility 
belongs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Chairman  I 
move   to  strike   out  the  last   word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thirik  one  of  the 
things   that   has   been   lost   sight   of   is 
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wha:  Che  Committee  has  been  trying  to 
do  as  the  result  of  78  days  of  investitja- 
tion  last  year  and  this  year.  There  are 
essentially  three  things  the  Committt^e 
has  been  trying  to  do 

F:rst.  we  have  been  tryinic  to  come 
up  with  this  bill  today,  which  common- 
ly has  been  known  a^  tlie  payola  bill. 
That  IS  one  part  of  what  the  Committee 
has  been  trying  to  do  Second,  we 
have  had  under  consideration  the  mat- 
ter of  what  ougiit  to  be  done,  if  any- 
thing, with  reference  to  networks.  And. 
the  third  thin?  has  been  ex  parte  hear- 
ings. All  of  this  IS  covered  under  three 
bills  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee  of  'vhich  the  principal  one 
seem.s  to  be  H  R  4800,  on  which  we  have 
held  weeks  and  weeks  of  hearings  plus 
executive   committer   meetings. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  just  the 
payola  bill.  If  anything  is  going  to  be 
done  with  networks,  it  seems  to  me  that 
ought  to  come  up  under  a  separate  mat- 
ter, it  ou-'ht  to  be  considered  separately; 
it  ought  to  be  s4one  mto  separately,  just 
as  we  have  sone  into  the  question  of 
payola  and  just  as  we  are  now  going  into 
the  question  of  what  ought  to  be  done 
about  ex  parte  contact  hearings.  So. 
we  ouaht  not  to  get  sidetracked  frona 
the  principal  thing  we  are  trymg  to 
undertake  here  today,  and  that  is  to  dis- 
pose of  the  one  thing  that  we  have  under 
consideration,  and  that  is  payola. 

If  anything  is  going  to  be  done  con- 
structively as  the  result  of  these  ex- 
t'l^nded  hearings,  which  I  repeatedly 
mentioned  on  the  floor,  we  will  have  to 
do  It  in  some  kind  of  orderly  fashion. 
In  my  opinion,  this  whole  question  of 
networks  and  what  ought  to  be  done 
about  them  ou-!.t  ^o  be  taken  up  sep- 
arately and  cons.riered  separately,  and 
we  ought  to  hold  hearings  on  them 
separately 

r  know  how  deeply  the  ranking  minor- 
ity Member  has  felt  about  this  problem, 
and  I  certainly  respect  him  for  it.  but 
if  we  are  going  to  take  these  matters  up 
and  accomplish  anything  we  will  have  to 
consider  each  matte.-  on  its  own  merits 
and  concentrate  on  each  issue  in  some 
orderly  way. 

I  would  like  to  read  how  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  defined  "network"  in 
his  amendment,  and  I  quote; 

'■  Network'  means  a  person  or  organization 
which,  as  a  part  of  its  regular  business,  by 
contract  or  agreement,  express  or  Implied, 
with  two  or  more  affiliated  broadcast  sta- 
tions, offers  or  supplies  program  service  ■.  ■> 
such  stations  under  prescribed  conditions 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  coordiiirted 
broadcast  of  identical  programs  by  such 
stations," 

Now  a5  you  turn  to  section  343.  of  the 
gentleman's  amend.ment.  titled  "Author- 
tty  To  Reg'jlate  N>>f,vorks.'  I  quote  as 
follows : 

The  Commission  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
as  in  Its  Judgment,  the  public  interest,  con- 
venience, or  necessity  may  require.  (1)  clas- 
sify television  and  radio  networks,  and  (2) 
l.««ue  such  rules  and  regiUatlons  with  respect 
to  each  such  class  of  networks,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  determine  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  assure  that  the  policies,  prac- 
tices, and  activities  of  such  networks  shall 
not  adversely  affect  the  ability  of  broadcast 


licensees    to    operate    their    stations    in    the 

public  interest. 

Prom  this  I  assume  that  the  centle- 
man  intends  to  have  classes  of  networks. 
ai:  of  which  will  be  regulated  by  the 
Commis.s:on  In  my  opinion,  thL';  part 
of  the  amendment  is  so  complicated  that 
I  do  not  know  how  it  will  work.  And 
certainly  it  is  not  definite  enough  for  me 
to  get  an  understanding  from  this  quick 
reading  as  to  what  the  effect  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  be  up>on  an 
affiliate  of  two  or  more  stations. 

This  brings  me  back  to  my  original 
point,  that  in  a  matter  so  involved  as 
what  should  be  done  about  networks,  we 
ought  to  have  hearings  on  this  in  detail. 
Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to 
America  than  to  have  the  networks  be- 
come involved  in  regtilations  which 
wotild  not  be  definitely  in  the  public  in- 
terest. I  certainly  will  do  my  part  in- 
sofar as  any  regulation  is  necessary,  but 
it  does  appear  to  me  that  there  ought 
to  be  further  hearings,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  certain  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  in  the  public  interest  Today,  on  the 
.spur  of  the  moment  is  not  the  time  to 
undeitake  all  of  the  involvement  set  out 
in  the  amendment  from  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  I  will  use  the  5  minutes.  I  think 
the  most  persuasive  attack  I  could  make 
on  this  amendment  is  to  yield  back  part 
of  my  time. 

I  think  we  should  look  at  what  we  seek 
to  accomplish.  If  you  are  merely  seek- 
ing to  effect  more  regulation,  vote  for 
the  amendment.  If  you  are  trying  to 
protect  a  natural  resource  that  belongs 
to  the  people  and  to  provide  for  mod- 
erate and  essential  control  of  broad- 
casting, you  should  vote  it  down  because, 
as  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  pointed 
out  himself,  it  does  not  provide  any  fur- 
ther regulation  of  broadcasting  other 
than  the  provisions  that  are  already  in 
the  bill  or  in  the  present  act.  So  it  will 
accomplish  nothing. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  been  mentioned 
that  the  networks  own  four  or  five  sta- 
tions, and  they  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able licenses.  Do  you  think  for  1  minute 
that  a  network  is  going  to  be  stupid 
enough  to  broadcast  material  that  is 
in  violation  of  any  act  or  regulation  and 
thereby  jeopardize  its  own  license?  Why, 
of  course,  not.  They  possibly  needed 
some  guidance  on  the  direction  of  their 
programing,  I  think  the  bill  before  the 
committee  points  up  to  them  the  areas 
in  which  they  have  possibly  been  derelict. 
and  they  now,   I   am  sure,   will  assume 


their  full  responsibility.  But  as  far  as 
furthering  anything  in  the  public  inter- 
est is  concerned,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  will  accom- 
plish  nothing. 

Some  mention  has  been  made  about 
the  little  station  off  in  the  woods — how 
can  he  protect  himself?  Let  me  remind 
the  committee  that  "the  poor  little  sta- 
tion off  in  the  wood.s"  is  not  affiliated  with 
a  network  anyhow,  so  this  amendment 
does  not  touch  him.  We  are  talking 
primarily  about  those  licensees  in  the 
metropolitan  areas.  Those  are  the  sta- 
tions that  are  primarily  affiliated  with 
the  networks.  Some  of  them  are  owned 
by  the  networks.  They  are  already  sub- 
ject to  regulation. 

If  you  think  a  part  of  this  bill  is  good. 
you  should  reject  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  because  if 
adopted  it  could  result  in  the  defeat  of 
the  bill  when  it  gets  to  the  other  body 
We  have  approximately  a  week  left  In 
this  session.  How  can  you  reconcile  a 
completely  new  provision  such  as  this 
with  necessary  action  in  the  other  body 

I  urge  the  committee  to  vote  down 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Iowa    [Mr. 

WOLFj. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mack  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

M\CK  I. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
I  are  very  much  in  agreement.  I  think 
we  want  to  accomplish  the  same  thing. 
But  we  are  very  much  in  disagreement 
on  how  it  should  be  accomplished.  I 
have  always  favored  licensing  of  net- 
works. I  think  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  should  exert 
the  same  authority  over  the  networks 
that  it  exerts  over  the  individual  station. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  many  Members  re- 
fer to  them  as  small  stations.  Many  of 
the  htmdreds  that  have  complained  to 
me  about  this  legislation  are  a  long  ways 
from  small,  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
regulate  the  entire  industry;  I  think  we 
should  regulate  the  networks  as  well  as 
the  individual  stations. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
made  quite  an  issue  today  about  the  quiz 
programs.  I  maintain  that  his  amend- 
ment would  have  no  effect  on  quiz  pro- 
grams but  that  the  bill  before  us  would 
correct  this  problem.  I  think  it  is  very 
highly  commendable  that  this  provision, 
section  8.  has  been  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  section  8  concerning  deceptive  con- 
tests would  apply  to  employees  of  the 
network  if  they  participated  in  the  de- 
ception which  appeared  over  their  net- 
work. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  am  very  happy  to  make 
that  point  because  this  bill  does  exactly 
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what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
been  maintaining  he  wants  to  do  by  his 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Younger]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment.  We  had  no 
consideration  at  all  of  this  in  the  legisla- 
tive committee.  Not  being  a  member 
of  the  Oversight  Committee  I  did  not 
have  the  advantage  of  what  they  found 
out  or  the  investigations  they  conducted 
in  regard  to  the  networks.  I  do  hope, 
however,  that  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee will  schedule  early  hearings  be- 
fore our  committee  on  the  question  of 
how  best  to  control  or  supervise  the  net- 
works. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
MeaderI. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
for  this  time  simply  to  correct  any  mis- 
imderstandings  with  regard  to  enforce- 
ment against  the  networks. 

I  have  looked  at  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Bennett].  Under  the  section  "En- 
forcement," provision  is  made  for  the 
Federal  Commimications  Commission  to 
proceed  against  the  networks  by  a  cease 
and  desist  order.  That  would  be  a 
means  of  enforcement. 

With  reference  to  the  forfeiture  pro- 
vision, if  this  amendment  is  adcpted.  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  or  other 
Memk)ers.  can  offer  amendments  later  on 
to  bring  the  networks  within  section  6. 
covering  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
orders  of  the  Commission  by  means  of  a 
forfeiture  up  to  $1,000  a  day.  So  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  clearly  en- 
forcible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr,  Bennett]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bennett  of 
Michigan)  there  were — ayes  16,  noes  101. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  remainder  of  the  bill  reads  as 
f  oUo'ws :  > 

SHORT-TERM  GRANTS 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  307  of  the 
Ck)mmunlcatlon8  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  307) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "Consistently  with 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  FUbsectlon, 
the  Commission  may  by  rule  prescribe  the 
period  or  periods  for  which  licenses  shall  be 
granted  and  renewed  for  particular  classes 
of  stations,  but  the  CX)mmls6lon  may  not 
adopt  or  follow  any  rule  which  would  pre- 
clude it,  in  any  case  Involving  a  station  of  a 
particular  class,  from  granting  or  renewing 
a  license  for  a  shorter  period  than  that  pre- 
scribed for  stations  of  such  class  If,  In  Ite 
judgment,  public  Interest,  convenience,  or 
necessity  would  be  serv-ed  by  such  action." 


PRE-GRANT    PRri-mrRE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  309  of  the  Conununl- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  (47  USC  309)  U 
amended  to  read  as  loUows: 

"action    xtpom    applications;    pohm    or    ansd 

COKDmONS  ATTACHED  TO  LICENSES 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  determine, 
In  the  case  of  each  application  filed  with  It  to 
which  section  308  applies,  whether  the  public 
Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity  will  be 
served  by  the  granting  of  such  apypUcation, 
and.  if  the  Commission,  upon  examination 
of  such  application  and  upon  consideration 
of  such  other  matters  as  the  Commission  may 
officially  notice,  shall  find  that  public  In- 
terest, convenience,  and  necessity  would  be 
served  by  the  granting  thereof,  It  shall  grant 
such  application. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  no  such  application — 

"(1)  for  an  instrument  of  authorization 
In  the  case  of  a  station  In  the  broadcasting 
or  common  carrier  services,  or 

"  ( 2 )  for  an  Instrument  of  authorization 
In  the  case  of  a  station  In  any  of  the  follow- 
ing categories: 

"(A)  fixed  point-to-point  microwave  sta- 
tions (exclusive  of  control  and  relay  stations 
used  as  Integral  parts  of  mobile  radio  sys- 
tem.'^ ) , 

"(B)  Industrial  radio  positioning  stations 
for  which  frequencies  are  assigned  on  an  ex- 
clusive basis, 

"(C)    aeronautical  en  route  stations, 

"(D)   aeronautical  advisory  stations, 

"(E)    airdrome  control  ,«tatlons. 

"(P)   aeronautical  fixed  stations,  and 

"(G)  such  other  stations  or  classes  of  sta- 
tions, not  In  the  broadcasting  or  common 
carrier  services,  as  the  Commission  shall  by 
rule  prescribe. 

shall  be  granted  by  the  Commission  earlier 
than  thirty  days  following  issuance  of  public 
notice  by  the  (Commission  of  the  acceptance 
for  filing  of  such  application  or  of  any  sub- 
stajitial  amendment  thereof. 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply — 

"  ( 1 )  to  any  minor  amendment  of  an  ap- 
plication to  which  such  subsection  Is  appli- 
cable, or 

**  ( 2 )    to  any  application  for — 

"(A)  a  minor  change  in  the  facilities  of 
an  authorized  station, 

"(B)  consent  to  an  Involxintary  assign- 
ment or  transfer  under  section  310(b)  or  to 
an  assignment  or  transfer  thereunder  which 
does  not  Involve  a  substantial  cliange  In 
ownership  or  control. 

"(C)  a  license  under  section  S19(c)  or. 
pending  application  for  or  grant  of  such 
license,  any  special  or  temporary  authoriza- 
tion to  permit  Interim  operation  to  facili- 
tate completion  of  authorized  c^jnstruction 
or  to  provide  substantially  the  same  service 
as  would  be  authorized  by  such  license. 

■•(D)  extension  of  time  to  complete  con- 
struction of  authorized  facilities. 

"(E)  an  authorization  of  facilities  for  re- 
mote pickups,  studio  links  and  similar  facil- 
ities for  use  In  the  operation  of  a  broadcast 
station, 

"(P)  authorizations  pursuant  to  section 
325(b)  where  the  programs  to  be  transmitted 
are  special  events  not  of  a  continuing  nature, 
"(O)  a  special  temporary  authorization 
for  nonbroadcast  operation  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days  where  no  application  for  regular 
operation  Is  contemplated  to  be  filed  or 
pending  the  filing  of  an  application  for  such 
regular  operation,  or 

"(H)  an  authorization  under  any  of  the 
proviso  clauses  of  section  308  ( a ) . 

"(d)(1)  Any  party  In  Interest  may  file 
with  the  Commission  a  p>etltion  t<)  dei.y  any 
application  (whether  as  originally  filed  or  as 
amended)  to  which  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  applies  at  any  time  prior  to  the  day 


of  Commlslon  grrant  thereof  without  hearing 
or  the  day  of  formal  deslgnaUon  thereof  for 
hearing;  except  that  with  respect  to  any 
classification  of  applications,  the  Commis- 
sion from  time  to  time  by  rule  may  specify  a 
shorter  period  (no  less  than  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing the  Issuance  of  public  notice  by  the 
CX)mmisslon  of  the  acceptance  for  filing  of 
such  application  or  of  any  substantial 
amendment  thereof),  which  shorter  period 
shall  be  reasonably  related  to  the  time  when 
the  applications  would  normally  be  reached 
for  processing.  The  petitioner  shall  serve  a 
copy  of  such  petition  on  the  applicant.  The 
petition  shall  contain  specific  allegations  of 
fact  sufficient  to  show  that  the  petitioner  Is 
a  party  In  Interest  and  that  a  grant  of  the  ap- 
plication wo\ild  be  prima  facie  InconsUtent 
•with  subsection  (a).  Such  allegations  of 
fact  shall,  except  for  those  of  which  offlcicl 
notice  may  be  taken,  be  supported  by  affi- 
davit of  a  person  or  persons  with  personal 
knowledge  thereof.  The  applicant  shall  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  file  a  reply  in  which 
allegations  of  fact  or  denials  thereof  shall 
ElmUarly  be  supported  by  affidavit. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  finds  on  the  basis 
of  the  application,  the  pleadings  filed,  or 
other  matters  which  it  may  officially  notice 
that  there  are  no  substantial  and  material 
questions  of  fact  and  that  a  grant  of  the 
application  would  be  consistent  with  sub- 
section (a),  it  shall  make  the  grant,  deny 
the  petition,  and  Issue  a  concise  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  denying  the  petition, 
which  statement  shall  dispose  of  all  sub- 
stantial Issues  raised  by  the  petition.  If  a 
substantial  and  material  question  of  fact 
Is  presented  or  If  the  Commission  for  any 
reason  Is  unable  to  find  that  grant  of  the 
application  would  be  consistent  with  sub- 
section (a).  It  shall  proceed  as  provided  In 
subsection  ( e ) , 

"(e)  If,  in  the  case  of  any  application  to 
which  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  applies, 
a  substantial  and  materiSJ  question  of  fact 
is  presented  cm-  the  Commission  for  any  rea- 
son is  unable  to  make  the  finding  specified 
In  such  subsection,  it  shall  formally  desig- 
nate the  application  for  hearing  on  the 
ground  or  reasons  then  obtaining  and  shall 
forthwith  notify  the  applicant  and  all  other 
known  parties  In  Interest  of  such  action 
and  the  grounds  and  reasons  therefor,  speci- 
fying with  particularity  the  matters  and 
things  In  Issue  but  not  Including  Issues  or 
requirements  phrased  generally.  When  the 
Commission  has  so  designated  an  appli- 
cation for  hearing  the  parties  In  Interest,  If 
any,  who  are  not  notified  by  the  Ck)mmls- 
slon  of  such  action  may  acquire  the  status 
of  a  party  to  the  proceeding  thereon  by  filing 
a  petition  for  Intervention  showing  the 
basis  for  their  Interest  at  any  time  not  less 
than  10  days  prior  to  the  date  of  hearing. 
Any  hearing  subsequently  held  upon  such 
application  shall  be  a  full  hearing  In  which 
the  applicant  and  all  other  parties  In  In- 
terest shall  be  permitted  to  participate. 
The  bitrden  of  proceeding  with  the  Intro- 
duction of  evidence  and  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  be  upon  the  applicant,  except  that 
with  respect  to  any  Issue  presented  by  a 
petition  to  deny  or  a  petition  to  enlarge 
the  Issues,  such  burdens  shall  be  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission. 

"(f)  When  an  application  subject  to  sub- 
section (b)  has  been  filed,  the  Commission, 
notwithstanding  the  requirements  of  such 
subsection,  may.  If  the  grant  of  such  appli- 
cation Is  otherwise  authorized  by  law  and 
If  It  finds  that  there  are  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances requiring  emergency  operations 
In  the  public  Interest  and  that  delay  in  the 
Institution  of  such  emergency  operations 
would  seriously  prejudice  the  public  interest, 
grant  a  temporary  authorization,  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  of  its  reasons  there- 
for,   to    permit    such    en.ergency    operations 
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for  a  period  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  and 
upon  maJtlng  like  findings  may  extend  s'lch 
t'°mporary  authorization  for  one  additional 
perlrxi  not  to  exceed  ninety  days  When  any 
such  grant  of  a  temporary  autiiorlzation 
IS  m.ide.  the  Comnussiin  shall  K'.ve  ex- 
peditious treatnient  t»j  any  timely  filed 
ue'ition  to  deny  such  tipplica'ion  and  t^) 
any  petition  for  reheai'ing  of  such  grant 
liled  under  sec'ion  40S 

•■  g .  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
adopt  reasonable  classifications  of  applica- 
tions  and  amendments  m  order  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

■•(h)  Such  station  licenses  as  the  Com- 
mission may  grant  shall  be  In  such  general 
f^rrn  as  It  may  prescribe,  but  each  license 
shall  contain.  In  addition  to  other  provisions, 
a  statement  of  the  following  conditions  to 
which  stich  license  shall  be  subject:  ( 1)  The 
station  license  shall  not  vest  in  the  licensee 
any  right  to  operate  the  station  nor  any 
right  in  the  use  of  the  frequencies  desig- 
nated in  the  license  beyond  the  term  there- 
of nor  in  any  other  manner  than  authorized 
ther-  .:.  2  neither  the  license  nor  the  right 
eran'cd  thereunder  shall  be  assigned  or 
o'herwise  t^^:lsferred  In  violation  of  this 
Act.  3  evpry  license  Issued  under  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  In  terms  to  the  right  of 
use  or  contro.  conferred  by  section  606  of 
this  Act." 

(b)  Section  319(c)  of  the  Conununlcatlons 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  319(C))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  (c)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(c).    (d),    (e),    (f),   and    (g)". 

(c)  Section  405  of  the  Communications 
Act   of    1934    (47   use.   405)    Is   amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  party"  in  the 
first  Bentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"any  party,  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  fourth  sentence 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  Commission 
shall  enter  an  order,  with  a  concise  statement 
of  the  reasons  therefor,  denying  a  petition 
for  rehearing  or  granting  such  petition,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  and  ordering  such  further 
proceedings  as  may  be  appropriate:  Provided. 
That  in  any  case  where  such  petition  relates 
to  an  Instrument  of  authorization  granted 
without  a  hearing,  the  Commission  shrll  take 
such  action  within  ninety  days  of  the  filing 
of  .=;uch  petition." 

id)il)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  takp  effect  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

(2)  Section  309  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (a.s  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  shall  apply  to  any  application 
to  which  section  308  of  such  Act  applies  (A) 
which  Is  filed  on  or  after  the  eflfectlve  date 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  (B)  which 
Is  filed  before  such  effective  date,  but  is  sub- 
stantially amerded  on  or  nfter  such  effective 
date,  or  (O  which  Is  filed  before  such  ef- 
fective date  and  Is  not  substantially  amended 
on  or  after  such  effective  date,  but  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Commission  by  rule  pro- 
vides reasonable  opportunity  to  file  petitions 
to  deny  In  accordance  with  section  309  of 
such  Act  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section) . 

(3)  Section  309  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  as  In  effect  Immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  subsection  (,%)  of  this 
•ectlon.  shall,  on  and  after  such  effective 
date,  apply  only  to  applications  to  which 
section  308  of  such  Act  apply  which  are  filed 
before  such  effective  date  and  not  substan- 
tially amended  on  or  after  such  effective  date 
•  nd  with  respect  to  which  the  Commission 
does  not  permit  petitions  to  deny  to  be  filed 
as  provided  In  clause  (C)  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection. 

(4>  The  amendment  made  by  pargraph  (2) 
Of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  only 
apply  to  petitions  for  rehearing  filed  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


LOC.'^L     NOTICE    AND    LOCAL    HEARINGS,     PAT-OFTS 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  311  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  311)  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

SPEf  LM.        REQriRfMENTS        W'TH        RFSPKCT       TO 
CERTMN-      <iPPl,ICAr:uN-,     IN     THF     .'R     ADC  A  STING 

SERVK  K 

Sec  311.  (a)  When  there  is  filed  with  the 
Commission  any  application  to  which  section 
309(b)(1)  applies,  for  an  Instrtunent  of  au- 
thorization for  a  station  In  the  broadcasting 
service,  the  applicant — 

"(1)  shall  give  notice  of  such  filing  In  the 
principal  area  which  Is  served  or  is  to  be 
served  by  the  station;  and 

"(2)  If  the  application  Is  formally  desig- 
nated for  hearing  In  accordance  with  section 
309.  shall  give  notice  of  such  hearing  in  such 
area  at  least  ten  days  before  commencement 
of  such  hearings. 

The  Commission  shal'  by  rule  prescribe  the 
form  and  content  of  the  notices  to  be  given 
In  compliance  with  this  subsection,  and  the 
manner  and  frequency  with  which  such 
notices  shall   be  given. 

"(b)  Hearings  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
may  be  held  at  such  places  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine  to  be  appropriate,  and 
in  making  such  determination  In  any  case 
the  Commission  shall  consider  whether  the 
public  Interest,  convenience,  or  necessity  will 
be  served  by  conducting  the  hearing  at  a 
place  in,  or  in  the  vicinity  of.  the  principal 
area  to  be  served  by  the  station  involved. 

"(C)(1)  Lf  there  are  pending  before  the 
Commission  two  or  more  applications  for  a 
permit  for  construction  of  a  broadcasting 
station,  only  one  of  which  can  be  granted, 
it  shall  be  unlawful,  without  approval  of 
the  Commission,  for  the  applicants  or  any 
of  them  to  effectuate  an  agreement  whereby 
one  or  more  of  such  applicants  withdraws  his 
or  their   application   or  applications. 

"(2)  The  request  for  Commission  approval 
in  any  such  case  shall  be  made  In  writing 
jointly  by  all  the  parties  to  the  agreement. 
Such  request  shall  contain  or  be  accompanied 
by  full  Information  with  respect  to  the  agree- 
ment, set  forth  In  such  detail,  form,  and 
manner  as  the  Commission  shall  by  rule 
require 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  approve  the 
agreement  only  If  it  determines  that  the 
agreement  is  consistent  with  the  public  In- 
terest, convenience,  or  necessity.  If  the 
agreement  does  not  contemplate  a  merger, 
but  contemplates  the  making  of  any  direct 
or  indirect  payment  to  any  party  thereto  in 
consideration  of  his  withdrawal  of  his  appli- 
cation, the  Commission  may  determine  the 
agreement  to  be  consistent  with  the  public 
interest,  convenience,  or  necessity  only  If  the 
amount  or  value  of  such  payment,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  Is  not  In  excess 
of  the  aggregate  amount  determined  by  the 
Commission  to  have  been  legitimately  and 
prudently  expended  and  to  be  expended  by 
such  applicant  in  connection  with  preparing, 
filing,  and  advocating  the  granting  of  hU 
application. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
an  application  shall  be  deemed  to  be  pend- 
ing' before  the  Commission  from  the  time 
such  application  Is  filed  with  the  Conamls- 
slon  until  an  order  of  the  Commission  gfrant- 
ing  or  denying  it  Is  no  longer  subject  to 
rehearing  by  the  Commission  or  to  review 
by  any  court." 

(b)  Section  313  of  such  Act  (47  U.8.C.  313) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  word  "laws"  In 
the  heading  of  such  section   the  following: 

;  RzrusAL  or  licenses  and  pebmits  in  cer- 
tain CASES";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(a) "after  "Sic.  313."  and 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing subsection : 

"(b)  The  Commission  Is  hereby  directed 
to  refuse  a  station  license  and  or  the  permit 


hereinafter  required  for  the  construction  of 
a  station  to  any  person  (or  to  any  p)erson 
directly  or  Indirectly  controlled  by  such  per- 
son) whoee  license  has  been  revoked  by  a 
court  under  this  section." 

SUSPENSION,  REVOCATION.  AND  CEASE  AND  DESIST 
ORDERS 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Section  312  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  UJ3.C  318)  U  amended 
to  reed  as  follows: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    SANCTIONS 

"Sac.  313.  (a)  The  Commission  may  revoke 
any  station  license  or  construction  permit — 
"(1)  for  false  statements  knowingly  made 
either  In  the  application  or  In  any  statement 
of  fact  which  may  be  required  pursuant  to 
section  308; 

"(2)  because  of  conditions  coming  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commlaalon  which  would 
warrant  It  In  refusing  to  grant  a  license  or 
permit  on  an  original  application; 

"(3)  for  willful  or  repeated  failure  to  op- 
erate substantially  {is  set  forth  In  the  license; 
"(4)  for  willful  or  repeated  violation  of,  or 
willful  or  repeated  failure  to  observe  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Commission  authorized  by  this 
Act  or  by  a  treaty  ratified  by  the  United 
States; 

"(6)  for  violation  of  or  failure  to  observe 
any  cease  and  desist  order  Issued  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section;  or 

"(6)  for  violation  of  section  1304,  1343.  or 
1464  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
•(b)  Where  any  person  (1)  has  failed  to 
operate  substantially  as  set  forth  In  a  license, 
(2)  has  violated  or  failed  to  observe  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  section  1304. 
1343.  or  1464  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  (3)  has  violated  or  failed  to  observe 
any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Commission 
authorized  by  this  Act  or  by  a  treaty  ratified 
by  the  United  States,  the  Commission  may 
order  such  person  to  cease  and  desist  from 
such  action. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  suspend  any 
station  license  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
ten  consecutive  days — 

"  ( 1 )  for  false  statements  made  either  in 
the  application  or  In  any  statement  of  fact 
which  may  be  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 308; 

"(2)  because  of  conditions  coming  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  which  would 
warrant  It  In  refusing  to  grant  a  license  on 
an  original  application; 

"(3)  for  failure  to  operate  substantially  as 
set  forth  In  the  license: 

"(4)  for  violation  of  or  failure  to  observe 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  reg- 
ulation of  the  Commission  authorized  by  this 
Act  or  by  a  treaty  ratified  by  the  United 
States; 

"(5)  for  violation  of  or  failure  to  observe 
any  cease  and  desist  order  issued  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section;  or 

"(6)  for  violation  of  section  1304,  1343. 
or  1464  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
"(d)  Before  revoking  a  license  or  permit 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  Isstiing  a  cease 
and  desist  order  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
or  suspending  a  license  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c),  the  Commission  shall  serve  upon 
the  licensee,  permittee,  or  person  Involved 
an  order  to  show  cause  why  an  order  of  rev- 
ocation or  suspension  or  a  cease  and  desist 
order  should  not  be  Issued.  Any  such  order 
to  show  cause  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
the  matters  with  respect  to  which  the  Com- 
mission is  inquiring  and  shall  call  upon  the 
licensee,  permittee,  or  person  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Commission  at  a  time  and  place 
stated  in  the  order,  but  In  no  event  less  than 
thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  order, 
snd  give  evidence  upon  the  matter  specified 
therein;  except  that  where  safety  of  life  or 
property  Is  Involved,  the  Commission  may 
provide  In  the  order  for  a  shorter  period.  If 
after  hearing,  or  a  waiver  thereof,  the  Com- 
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mission  determines  that  an  order  of  revoca- 
tion or  suspension  or  a  cease  and  desist  order 
should  Issue,  it  shall  issue  such  order, 
which  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Commission  and  the  grounds  and 
reasons  therefor  and  specify  the  effective  date 
of  the  order,  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
served  on  said  licensee,  permittee,  or  person. 

"(e)  In  any  case  where  a  hearing  is  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  both  the  burden  of  proceeding  with 
the  introduction  of  evidence  and  the  burden 
of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  Commission. 

••(f)  The  provisions  of  section  9(b)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  which  apply 
with  respect  to  the  institution  of  any  pro- 
ceeding for  the  suspension  or  revocation  of  a 
license  or  permit  shall  apply  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  institution,  under  this  section, 
of  any  proceeding  for  the  Issuance  of  a  cease 
and  desist  order." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  307(d) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
307(d) )  is  amended  by  Inserting  "suspended 
or"  before  "revoked". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  306(b) 
of  such  Act  (47  use  308(b))  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "suspended  or"  before  "re- 
voked". 

(d)  Section  402(b)(6)  of  such  Act  (47 
use  402(b)(6))  is  amended  by  inserting 
".  suspended."  after  "modified". 

FORFEITURE   PROVISIONS  REI,ATTNG  TO   BROADCAST 
LICENSEES 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  503  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  US  C.  503)  is  amended 
( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  center  heading  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Forfeitures";  (2) 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec  503";  and  (3i 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection: 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  the  licensee  or 
permittee  of  a  broadcast  station  has  failed  to 
operate  his  station  substantially  as  set  forth 
in  his  license,  or  has  violated  or  failed  to 
observe  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Commission 
authorized  by  this  Act  or  by  any  treaty  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States,  or  has  violated 
or  failed  to  observe  any  cease  and  desist 
order  Issued  by  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion may  order  such  licensee  or  permittee  to 
forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  »1.000  for  each  day  during  which  the 
Commission  finds  that  such  violation  cw 
failure  has  occurred.  Such  forfeiture  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty  provided 
by  thU  Act." 

(b)  Section  504(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  507"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'sections  503(b)   and  607". 

PROVISIONS  REQUIRING  ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND 
DISCLOSURE  OF  CERTAIN  PAYMENTS  WITH 
RESPECT    TO    MATTER    BROADCAST 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  317  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  use.  317)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows ; 

"announcement    with    RE.sprcT    to    certain 

MATTES    BROADCAST 

"Sec.  317.  (a)(1)  All  matter  broadcast  by 
any  radio  station  for  which  any  money,  serv- 
ice or  other  valuable  consideration  is  directly 
or  indirectly  paid,  or  promised  to  or  charged 
or  accepted  by.  the  station  so  broadcasting, 
from  any  person,  shall,  at  the  time  the  same 
Is  so  broadcast,  be  announced  as  paid  for  or 
furnished,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  such  per- 
son: Proi'ided.  That  'service  or  other  valuable 
consideration'  shall  not  Include  any  service 
or  property  furnished  without  charge  or  at  a 
nominal  charge  for  use  on,  or  In  connection 
with,  a  broadcast  unless  it  is  so  furnished 
in  consideration  for  an  identification  In  a 
broadcast  of  any  person,  product,  service, 
trademark,  or  brand  name  beyond  an  Identi- 
fication which  is  reasonably  related  to  the 
use  of  such  service  or  property  on  the  broad- 
cast. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  Commission  from  requiring  that  an  ap- 


propriate announcement  shall  be  made  at 
the  time  of  the  broadcast  in  the  case  of  any 
political  program  or  any  program  Involving 
the  discussion  of  any  controversial  Issue  for 
which  any  films,  records,  transcriptions,  tal- 
ent, scripts,  or  other  material  or  service  of 
any  kind  have  been  furnished,  without 
charge  or  at  a  nominal  charge,  directly  or 
indirectly,  as  an  inducement  to  the  broad- 
cast of  such  program. 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  a  report  has  been 
made  to  a  radio  station,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 508  of  this  Act.  of  circumstances  which 
would  have  required  an  announcement 
under  this  section  had  the  consideration 
been  received  by  such  radio  station,  an  ap- 
propriate announcement  shall  be  made  by 
such  radio  station. 

"(c)  The  licensee  of  each  radio  station 
shqjl  exercise  reasonable  diligence  to  obtain 
from  its  employees,  and  from  other  persons 
with  whom  it  deals  directly  In  connection 
with  any  program  or  program  matter  for 
broadcast,  information  to  enable  such  li- 
censee to  make  the  announcement  required 
by  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement of  an  announcement  as  provided 
in  this  section  in  any  case  or  class  of  cases 
with  respect  to  which  It  determines  that  the 
public  interest,  convenience,  or  necessity 
does  not  require  the  broadcasting  of  such 
announcement 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  ap- 
propriate rules  and  regulations  to  carry  ou< 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

( b )  Title  V  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  use,  subchapter  V)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
section: 

"DISCLOSURE    OF    CERTAIN    PAYMENTS 

■Sec  508.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (d), 
any  employee  of  a  radio  station  who  accepts 
or  agrees  to  accept  from  any  person  (other 
than  such  station ) ,  or  any  person  ( other 
than  such  station)  who  pays  or  agrees  to 
pay  such  employee,  any  money,  service  or 
other  valuable  consideration  for  the  broad- 
cast of  any  matter  over  such  station  shall, 
in  advance  of  such  broadcast,  disclose  the 
fact  of  such  acceptance  or  agreement  to  such 
station. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (d),  any  per- 
son who.  In  connection  with  the  production 
or  preparation  of  any  program  or  program 
matter  which  Is  intended  for  broadcasting 
over  any  radio  station,  accepts  or  agrees  to 
accept  or  pays  or  agrees  to  pay,  any  money, 
service  or  other  valuable  consideration  for 
the  inclusion  of  any  matter  as  a  part  of  such 
program  or  program  matter,  shall.  In  ad- 
vance of  such  broadcast,  disclose  the  fact  of 
such  acceptance  or  payment  or  agreement 
to  the  payee's  employer,  or  to  the  person  for 
whom  such  program  or  program  matter  is 
being  produced,  or  to  the  licensee  of  such 
station  over  which  such  program  is  broad- 
cast 

■(c)  Subject  to  subsection  (d),  any  per- 
son who  supplies  to  any  other  person  any 
program  or  program  matter  which  is  In- 
tended for  broadcasting  over  any  radio  sta- 
tion shall.  In  advance  of  such  broadcast, 
disclose  to  such  other  p>erson  any  informa- 
tion of  which  he  has  knowledge,  or  which 
has  been  disclosed  to  him,  as  to  any  money, 
service  or  other  valuable  consideration  which 
any  person  has  paid  or  accepted,  or  has 
agreed  to  pay  or  accept,  for  the  Inclusion 
of  any  matter  as  a  part  of  such  program  or 
progTP.m  matter. 

•(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  of  Information  shall 
not  apply  In  any  case  where,  because  of  a 
waiver  made  by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 317(d),  an  announcement  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  made  under  section  317.  The 
inclusion  in  the  program  of  the  announce- 
ment required  by  section  317  shall  constitute 
the  disclosure  required  by  this  section 

"(e)    The  term  'service  or  other  valuable 
consideration'  as  used  In  this  section  shall 


not  include  any  service  or  property  fur- 
nished without  charge  or  at  u  nominal 
charge  for  use  on,  or  in  connection  with,  a 
broadcast,  or  for  use  on  a  program  which  is 
Intended  for  broadcasting  over  any  radio 
station,  unless  It  is  so  furnished  In  consid- 
eration for  an  Identification  In  such  broad- 
cast or  In  such  program  of  any  person,  prod- 
uct, service,  trademark,  or  brand  name 
beyond  an  Identification  which  is  reasonably 
related  to  the  use  of  such  service  or  property 
in  such  broadcast  or  such  program. 

••(f)  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  section  shall,  for  each  buch 
violation,  be  fined  not  more  than  »10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

DECEPTIVE     CONTESTS 

Sec  8.  Title  "V  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  use.  subchapter  V),  as 
amended  by  section  7(b)  of  this  Act,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  section: 

'PROHIBrrED  PRACTICES  IN  CASE  OF  CONTESTS 
OF  INTELLECTUAL  KNOWLEDGE.  INTELLEC- 
TUAL   SKILL,    OR     CHANCE 

•  Sec.  509.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  with  intent  to  deceive  the  listening 
or  viewing  public — 

"(1 )  To  supply  to  any  contestant  In  a  pur- 
portedly bona  fide  contest  of  Intellectual 
knowledge  or  Intellectual  skill  any  special 
and  secret  assistance  whereby  the  outcome 
of  such  contest  will  be  In  whole  or  In  part 
prearranged  or  predetermined. 

'•(2)  By  means  of  persuasion,  bribery.  In- 
timidation, or  otherwise,  to  induce  or  cause 
any  contestant  In  a  purportedly  bona  fide 
contest  of  intellectual  knowledge  or  intel- 
lectual skill  to  refrain  in  any  manner  from 
using  or  displaying  his  knowledge  or  skill 
In  such  contest,  whereby  the  outcome 
thereof  will  be  in  whole  or  in  part  pre- 
arranged or  predetermined. 

"(3)  To  engage  In  any  artifice  or  scheme 
for  the  purpose  of  prearranging  or  predeter- 
mining in  whole  or  In  part  the  outcome  of 
a  purportedly  bona  fide  contest  of  Intellec- 
tual knowledge.  Intellectual  skill,  or  chance. 
••(4)  To  produce  or  participate  In  the  pro- 
duction for  broadcasting  of,  to  broadcast 
or  participate  in  the  broadcasting  of,  to  offer 
to  a  licensee  for  broadcasting,  or  to  sponsor. 
any  radio  program,  knowing  or  having  rea- 
sonable ground  for  believing  that,  in  con- 
nection with  a  purportedly  bona  fide  contest 
of  intellectual  knowledge,  intellectual  skill, 
or  chance  constituting  any  part  of  such  pro- 
gram, any  person  has  done  or  Is  going  to  do 
any  act  or  thing  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1).  (2).  or  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

•'(5)  To  conspire  with  any  other  person 
or  persons  to  do  any  act  or  thing  prohibited 
by  paragraph  (1).  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  if  one  or  more  of  such  persons 
do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  such 
conspiracy. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
•'(1)  The  term  'contest'  means  any  con- 
test broadcast  by  a  radio  station  in  connec- 
tion with  which  any  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  is  offered  as  a  prize  or  prizes 
to  be  paid  or  presented  by  the  program  spon- 
sor or  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  as 
announced  in  the  course  of  the  broadcast 

"(2)  The  term  "the  listening  or  viewing 
public'  means  those  members  of  the  public 
who,  with  the  aid  of  radio  receiving  sets, 
listen  to  or  view  programs  broadcast  by  radio 
stations. 

••(c)  Whoever  violates  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,CKX)  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'An  Act  to 
promote  the  public  Interest  by  amending 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  to  provide 
a  pre-grant  procedure  in  case  of  certain  ap- 
plications; to  Impose  limitations  on  pay- 
offs between  applicants;  to  grant  authority 
to  suspend  station  licenses;  to  require  dis- 
closure of  payments  made  for  the  broad- 
casting of  certain  matter;  to  grant  authority 
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to  impMase  forfeitures  In  the  broadc-vst   *f>rv- 
ice.    and    to    prohibit   deceptive    practices    ir. 

contests   of   Intellectua;    knowleclKe.   skiH     .-.' 
chance,    and  f  ir  -jther  purposes 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendmenus  thereto 
clooe  in  15  minutes 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr  Chairmm.  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  a  question,  will  this  cut  out  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  Mr  Avery  1  or 
the  gentleman  from  Geort^ia  (Mr. 
FYyxt     from  Oilering  amendments? 

Mr  HARRIS  No;  we  are  not  cutting 
them  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  a^ks  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
niints  thereto  close  in  15  minutes.  Is 
tiiere  objection'' 

M-   AVERY.     Mr   Ciiairman.  I  object. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all 
amend.ments  thereto  clc^e  in  15  minutes. 

The  motion  was  a.-rreed  to. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr  Cha.rman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAxN.  T"ne  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr  AVERY  How  is  the  time  to  be 
drvided''  May  I  inquire  how  many 
am^ndm^nt.-  are  pending  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Fourteen  amend- 
ments have  been  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  time  will  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  Members  the  Chairman  noted 
standing  at  the  time  debate  was  limited. 

The  ?entlcman  from  Arkansas  ofTers 
an  amendment  which  the  Clerk  will 
report. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harris:  On 
page  a.  between  lines  15  and  16,  Insert  the 
foUowi.ns; 

REPEAL     OF    PROVISION     PEKAIimNC    ACCEPTAMCE 
OF    HONORARIUMS 

'Sec  2  The  third  sentence  of  subsection 
(bi  of  section  4  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U3.C.  154(b))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  the  following:  ';  but  this  shall 
not  apply  to  the  presentation  or  delivery  of 
publications  or  papers  for  which  a  reason- 
able honorarium  or  compensation  may  be 
accepted.' 

Redesignate  the  following  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

ITie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr  H.^RRIS  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendmen'  pa,s.<sed  the  Senate.  It  was 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
c.itions  C.j::inussion  and  everybody  in- 
volved. Feeling  about  it  is  unanimous. 
I  a.-k  for  a  vote 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  .Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Geor;;ia    Mr  FlyntI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FLYNT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
three  amendments  at  the  Clerks  desk 
which  I  ask  be  considered  en  bloc 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ^ 

There  was  uo  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  c  flered  by  Mr  Fi.ynt  of 
Georgia  On  page  21.  line  16.  after  the 
word  statements  "  Insert  the  word  "know- 
ingly." 

Page  21.  line  22,  after  the  word  "for"  In- 
sert   ■negligent  or  Intentional." 

Page  21.  line  24.  after  the  word  "for"  strike 
out  "violation  of  or"  and  Insert  "negligent 
or  Intentional  violation  of  or  negligent  or 
Intentional." 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Flynt  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  most  of  the  radio  sta- 
tions in  my  district  are  small,  indi- 
vidually owned  and  operated  stations — 
not  connected  with  the  huge  networks  or 
chain  stations — and  they  have  no  con- 
trol on  the  subject  matter  of  the  pro- 
grams fed  to  them  over  the  major  net- 
works. The  suspension  of  a  license 
would  mean  the  death  knell  for  a  small 
station  and  would  penalize  the  public  for 
the  misdeeds  of  the  station.  If  a  sta- 
tion is  not  operating  according  to  the 
rules,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission already  has  the  power  to  revoke 
its  licen.se.  To  authorize  suspension  for 
a  violation,  made  unknowingly,  I  feel  is 
too  harsh  a  penalty  for  the  small  station. 
The  Flynt  amendment  would  merely  re- 
quire that  the  violation  be  made  know- 
ingly, willfully,  or  repeatedly  before 
suspension  could  be  effected 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission apparently  felt  that  any  viola- 
tion should  be  committed  knowingly. 
wlLLfuUy,  or  repeatedly  before  a  suspen- 
sion might  be  made.  Page  66  of  the 
hearings  before  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reads  as 
follows : 

We  would  accomplish  this  by  modifying 
section  312  of  the  Communications  Act  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  312.  (a)  Any  station  license  or  con- 
struction permit  may  be  revoked  or  sus- 
pended lor  a  pencxl  of  not  to  exceed  ninety 
days: 

"(1)  for  false  statements  knowingly  made 
either  In  the  application  or  In  any  state- 
ment of  fact  which  may  be  required  pursu- 
ant to  section  308: 

"(2)  because  of  conditions  coming  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  which  would 
warrant  it  In  refusing  to  grant  a  license  or 
permit  on  an  original  application; 

"(3)  for  willful  or  repeated  failure  to 
operate  substantially  as  set  forth  In  the 
license; 

"(4)  for  willful  or  repeated  violation  of.  or 
willful  or  repeated  failure  to  observe,  any 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Commission  authorized  by  this 
Act  or  by  a  treaty  ratified  by  the  United 
States; 

"(5)  for  violation  of  or  failure  to  observe 
any  cease-and-desist  order  Issued  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Where  any  person  (1)  has  failed  to 
operate  substantially  as  set  forth  In  a  license, 
or  (2)  has  violated  or  has  failed  to  observe 
Iny  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  (3)  has 
violated  or  failed  to  observe  any  rule  or 
regulation  of  the  C-immisslon  authorized 
by  this  Act  or  by  a  treaty  ratified  by  the 
United  States,  the  Commission  may  order 
such  [person  to  cease  and  desist  from  such 
action." 

To  support  my  position  on  this  and 
subsequent  amendments,  I  offer  the  fol- 


lowing communications  from  leader.«i  Jn 
the  broadcast  industry  from  my  district: 

Dubuque,  Iowa 
Congressman  Len  WoL.r. 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC: 

Urgently  request  your  careful  thought  to 
serious  impact  of  provisions  contained  In 
recent  tmiendment  added  to  Senate-passed 
bill  S.  1898  by  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

This  bill  makes  possible  for  PCC  to  fine 
$1,000  and  suspend  radio  station  operation 
for  10  days  for  failure  to  operate  as  set  forth 
In  license,  or  violation  or  failure  to  observe 
any  provision  of  the  Communications  Act. 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Com- 
mission authorized  by  this  act.  or  by  a  treaty 
ratified  by  the  United  States. 

Firmly  believe  this  provision  applies 
whether  the  act  has  been  willful  and/or 
repeated,  our  license  could  be  su.spended 
when  we  had  no  Intention  of  violation  of 
rule  or  law  and  opens  the  door  to  day-by- 
day  censorship  and  control. 

Tklxgraph-Utrau)   LICIJ4SE 

Radio  Station  KDTH, 
K.  S.  Gordon. 

General  Mantxger. 

Radio  Station  KOEL. 
Oelwein,    Iowa.    June    17.    1960 
Congressman   Leonard  O.   Wolf, 
Second  Congressional  District, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkax  Sir:  The  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has  tacked 
onto  Senate-passed  bill — S.  1898.  Specifi- 
cally, they  Include  a  proposal  to  allow  the 
Commission  to  suspend  a  station  license  for 
10  days,  and  for  forfeitures  of  $1,000  per  day 
f'jr  any  violations. 

This  amendment  which  has  been  added 
does  many  ominous  things,  This  provision 
applies  whether  the  act  has  been  willful 
Knd'or  repeated.  In  other  words,  your 
license  can  be  suspended  when  you  have 
had  no  Intention  of  violating  any  rule  or 
law  and  It  opens  the  door  to  an  almost  day- 
by-day  censorship  and  control. 

I  respectfully  submit,  however,  that  the 
present  authority  of  the  Commission  to  re- 
voke and  to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
Is  adequate  authority  In  this  area.  Specifi- 
cally, I  am  opposed  to  the  concept  of  the 
suspension  of  a  station  license  because  this 
would  be  a  deprivation  to  the  public  and. 
In  effect,  make  the  public  pay  for  the  broad- 
caster's misdeeds.  I  believe  that  revocation 
and  cease  and  desist  provide  clear  oppor- 
tunities for  determination  of  a  given  sltu- 
at:on. 

Suspension,  however,  represents  a  device 
to  be  used  to  effect  compUance  through  a 
lesser  remedy  than  revocation,  but  presents 
the  potentiality  and  greater  probability  of 
Government  moving  more  Into  the  program- 
ing  area   as   such. 

In  the  broad  public  interest.  I  bellcTc  this 
concept  should  be  opposed  by  you  Congress- 
men. 

I  believe  there  would  be  less  likelihood 
of  a  licensee,  whose  license  has  been  sus- 
pended, appealing  such  a  Commission  order 
than  In  the  case  of  revocation  or  a  cease 
and  desist  order  Consequently,  from  the 
overall  governmental,  public,  and  Industry 
standpoint.  1  beUeve  that  the  legislative  and 
administrative  procedures  for  the  regula- 
tion of  this  Indu.stry  will  be  more  clearly 
delineated,  and  the  proper  role  of  Oovern- 
ment  In  the  communications  media  will  h0 
better  clarified  by  retaining  the  present 
remedies  and  not  adding  the  new  ones  of 
suspension  and  for  forfeitures  of  $1,000  per 
day  for  Jiny  violations.  If  a  licensee  has 
conducted  himself  In  such  a  fashion  as  to 
warrant  revocation,  then  the  license  should 
be  revoked  and  there  should  be  no  In- 
between   area    fur    the   lifted -eyebrow    tech- 
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nlque  of   governmental   regulation  and  su- 
pervision. 
Most  sincerely  yours. 

W.  J.  TncH, 
General  Manager. 


Black  Hawk  Broadcasting  Co.. 

Waterloo.  Iowa,  June  14,  i960. 
The  Honorable  Leonard  Wolt, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mr  Deah  Mb.  Wolf:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate hiid  Foreign  Commerce  has  reported 
out  Its  proposals  for  legislation  covering 
payola,  rigged  quiz  shows,  and  so  forth,  which 
It  Intends  to  add  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
1898  which  has  already  passed  the  Senate. 

I  have,  under  oath,  stated  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  personnel  of  the  stations  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Black  Hawk  Broad- 
casting Co,  and  the  Mlnnesota-Iowa  Televi- 
sion Co..  have  not  engaged  In  any  payola 
practices.  I  would  not  object,  however,  to 
legislation  which  would  make  payola,  or  the 
rigging  of  a  quiz  show  a  crime,  or  that  would 
prohibit  payoffs  for  the  withdrawal  of  com- 
peting applicants  for  an  amount  above  that 
which  had  been  legitimately  expended. 

I  do,  however,  object  strenuously  to  the 
following  proposed  legislation: 

1.  Commission  authority  to  suspend  sta- 
tion licenses  for  10  days. 

2.  The  Commission's  right  to  Impose  a  for- 
feiture of  $1,000  for  each  day's  violation. 

If  a  licensee  is  not  operating  in  the  public 
Interest  and  is  not  conforming  with  the 
license  requirements,  the  Commission 
already  has  the  authority  to  revoke  the 
station's  license  and  to  Issue  cease  and  desist 
orders.  In  my  opinion,  this  Is  adequate  au- 
thority In  this  area  I  believe  this  authority 
provides  a  clear  opportunity  for  determina- 
tion of  a  black-and-white  decision.  If  a  li- 
censee has  conducted  himself  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  warrant  revocation,  then  the  license 
should  be  revoked  and  there  should  be  no 
In-between  gray  area  for  the  llfted-eyebrow 
technique  of  regulation  or  supervision. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  J.  McElbot, 

President. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "' 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Flynt]. 

Mr.  BAH  .FY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
supfwrt  of  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are 
the  same  amendments  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  referred  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reading  of  the  bill  under 
the  5-minute  rule.  It  is  our  feeling,  and 
I  am  certain  I  speak  for  the  chairman 
of  our  committee.  Mr.  Harris  of  Arkan- 
sas, as  far  as  these  three  amendments 
are  concerned,  they  have,  at  least,  the 
informal  support  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas 

Mr  HARRIS  I  would  like  to  say  that 
these  amendments  will  take  care  of  the 
problems    that    many     Members    have 


asked  about.  It  will  protect  the  licensees 
and  will  assure  them  that  there  can  be 
no  punitive  action  taken. 

Mr.  IPLYNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia   [Mr.  Flynt ]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
as  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  on  this  bill  with 
some  interest  because  of  my  concern  with 
the  suspension  provision  of  the  bill  as 
originally  contained  in  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee.  The  amendments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Geor^-ia  [Mr. 
Flynt]  and  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Avery]  make  sense  to  me  be- 
cause they  make  it  clear  that  the  poten- 
tially dangerous  suspension  procedure 
will  not  be  used  as  a  club  to  enter  the 
field  of  programing.  In  this  connection, 
the  able  vice  president  of  the  Cowles 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Robert  R.  Tincher.  of 
WHTN  in  Huntington  writes  me : 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
man  who  presented  a  program  idea  to  the 
Government's  "decider  of  what's  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest "  oflaclal.  and  the  story's  synopsis 
went  as  foUows: 

"A  little  girl  was  persuaded  by  a  nasty. 
mean  old  woman  to  take  pvoison,  whereupon 
she  dropped  Into  a  deep  coma  and  was  carried 
off  by  seven  misshapen  and  malformed 
midgets,  one  of  whom  was  an  Idiot." 

Naturally,  the  program  decisionmaker 
turned  such  a  horrible  story  down — 

Mr.  Tincher  writes — 

Equally,  of  course,  you  will  recognize  that 
this  story  was  the  story  of  "Snow  'White  and 
the  Seven  Dwarfs." 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  cease- 
and-desist  order  which  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  can  i.'^ue.  as 
well  as  the  Commission's  present  power 
to  revoke  a  license,  should  be  sufficient 
without  automatic  power  of  suspension 
and  a  fine  which  would  be  staggering  for 
the  smaller  stations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  see  these  sta- 
tions operate  with  the  utmost  freedom 
consistent  with  responsible  standards.  I 
have  long  felt  that  the  emphasis  placed 
in  some  programs  on  crime,  violence,  and 
the  degradation  of  moral  standards  is  to 
be  abhorred.  We  must  raise  the  moral 
standards  of  our  society,  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  possible — in  fact,  I  believe 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  do  this  or  at- 
tempt it  by  Grovernment  fiat. 

Leroy  E.  Kilpa trick,  vice  president  of 
WSAZ  in  Huntington,  has  also  written 
me  a  cogent  letter  concerning  the  sus- 
pension features  of  the  original  bill.  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  two  stations.  WSAZ 
and  WHTN,  are  performing  an  outstand- 
ing public  service  in  the  type  of  programs 
they  are  bringing  to  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
a  vast  area  throughout  a  wide  region  of 
West  Virginia.  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  I 
believe  that  under  the  wi.se  and  imagina- 
tive leadership  provided  at  these  and 
similar  stations  in  the  industry  we  would 


be  going  too  far  to  slap  them  with  the 
threat  of  unconditional  suspension  ac- 
companied by  huge  and  cumulative  fines. 
Before  we  vote  on  the  final  mea.'^ure  to- 
morrow. I  intend  to  examine  the  Record 
carefully  to  assess  the  effects  of  these 
amendments,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
are  clearly  a  st«p  in  the  right  direction 
and  certainly  produce  an  improvement 
over  the  original  bill. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Avist:  On 
page  24.  line  9.  after  the  word  "has"  strike 
out  the  balance  of  line  9  and  line  10  to  the 
word  "failed"  and  Insert  "negligently  or 
Intentionally  falls  to  operate  his  station 
substantially  as  set  forth  in  his  license  or 
has  negligently  or  Intentionally  violated  or 
has  negligently  and  intentionally." 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman..  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  al- 
lotted me  be  given  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  want  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  in 
these  amendmei.ts 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  no 
financial  interest  either  direct  or  indi- 
rect in  any  broadcasting  facility.  How- 
ever, he  has  been  associated  with  radio 
and  t-elevision  stations  before  coming  to 
Congress — as  an  employee  and  not  an 
owner.  He  knows  a  few  thing  about 
that  segment  of  the  industry  which  in- 
cludes the  small  operators  who  have  such 
a  tremendous  record  of  public  service 
and  low  profits. 

These  amendments  are  directed  to 
making  punitive  sections  as  fair  as  po.'^- 
sible  without  minimizing  the  cfft-ct  of 
the  bill. 

Now.  the  committee  ha.^  recognized  the 
same  desire  through  their  lancuat;e  on 
page  22,  line  8,  section  D.  and  pace  20, 
line  23i4i.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  who  has  done  such 
a  notable  job  in  prepai-mg  this  legisla- 
tion has  made  special  reference  to  that 
section  and  to  the  committee's  desire 
to  see  proper  justice  accomplished. 
Thus,  this  amendment  being  proposed 
seems  to  make  all  provisions  more  con- 
sistent with  that  desire. 

There  are  .so  many  possibilities  for 
errors  in  the  small  operations  that  some 
additional  protection  is  needed.  Local 
stations  in  many  par^s  of  the  counti-y 
operate  with  very  limited  staff.  Yet, 
they  provide  public  service  in  almost 
emergency  fashion  repeatedly.  It  is  at 
times  when  regular  schedules  are  dis- 
rupted for  emergency  assistance  to  the 
public  that  inadvertent  violations  are 
most  likely. 

In  the  Midwest,  there  have  been 
countless  occasion^i  on  which  the  local 
radio  station  is  depended  on  completely 
for  emergency  messages.  The  gentle- 
man recalls,  for  instance,  winters  when 
normal  communication  media  were  tied 
up  for  almost   2   month.?      Or.   another 
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occasion  of  a  destrucuve  flood  ihe  a.r- 
waves  provided  exclusive  assistance  of 
inestimable  value  On  several  days,  the 
regular  programing  of  the  stations  was 
thrown  out  the  window  In  the  public 
interest,  and  the  stations  effort  was  al- 
most extemporaneous  morning  to  night. 

It  Ls  in  the  intere- 1  of  protectmir  these 
.small  operations  that  the  amendm^'nts 
are  offered.  The  total  effect  of  the  leg- 
islation will  not  be  minimized  Th.e 
amendments  simply  help  guarantee  that 
r'r.e  rule  of  reason  can  be  applied 

'  liy  unan.mous  cotuseni  luv  umf  al- 
lotted Mr  Kyl  and  Mr  VV  ji.p  was  given 
U)  Mr.  AvFRY  1 

Mr.  WOLF  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
Sentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  AVERY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  WOLJ^'.  Mr  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr  Cha.rman,  will  the 
genlieman  yield? 

Mr  AVERY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota 

Mr.  N'ELSEN  Mr  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  g^^ntleman  for  offer- 
ing these  amendment.'^;  Some  of  these 
points  Lave  been  cal.ed  to  our  atten- 
tion by  some  of  the  smaller  stations  in 
my  district  I  believe  the  amendments 
are  good  and  I  thank  the  l;-  ntleman  for 
oCfering  them. 

Mr  FLYN'T  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
i^entleman  yield? 

Mr  AVERY  I  yield  to  the  -  ntleman 
from  Georgia 

Mr  FLYNT  Mr  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offer'^d  by  the  i^en- 
tleman  from  Kansas.  I  think  the  same 
remarks  which  I  made  in  su;  port  of 
my  amendments  are  applicable  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  bv  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  think  that  these  amend- 
ments were  worked  out  jointly  between 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr  Jensen!, 
the  gentleman  from  Iteva  Mr  Kyi  '.  the 
gentleman  from  Geo^;^ci  Mr  Flynt], 
the  gentleman  from  Minne.sota  (Mr. 
Nelsen  ' ,  and  myself 

I  am  somg  to  read  a  ^ent  -nee  from 
the  Commission.  I  want  to  di.-pel  any 
doubt  among  the  Memh^-rs  of  tie^  Com- 
mittee this  afternoon  that  the  forfeiture 
section  Ls  apt  to  be  applied  for  a  viola- 
tion in  addition  to  the  other  penalties 
of  suspension,  or  revocation  that  are  m 
the  act.  or  will  be  m  the  act  after  the  bill 
13  passed.  I  want  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee or  of  the  PIous*^  to  invoke  a  dual 
penalty  on  one  licerisee  for  one  viola- 
tion. I  am  sure  the  chairman  will  sup- 
port me  m  that  point  of  view. 

If  you  are  appi-phensive  abo'it  the 
interpretation  by  the  Commission  of 
this  act  or  how  the  Commission  might 
con.sider  it  let  me  read  you  this  one 
.sentence  Thns  i,s  a  direct  quotation 
from  a  unanim.ous  statemer.t  of  the 
Commission  ■*  hen  tliey  appeared  m  sup- 
port of  this  leovision  in  the  other  body: 

The  Commi.s.-ion  is  of  the  view  that  au- 
tUccUy  to  impose  a  mandat-jry  forfeiture  on 
broadcast  Uceaseea  wuuid  proviae  it  with  an 
efTectlve   tool    In   dealing   wi^h   violations   In 


situations    where    either    revocation    or    su.s- 
penslon    does  not   appear   t- -   be   appropriate 

Mr  JON.\^.  Mr.  Chaimian,  will  th.e 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr  AVERY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  .JONAS  That  is  a  statement  of 
the  present  Commis.'^ion.  which  is  of 
short  duration.  There  is  no  assurance 
that  succeeding  Commissions  will  take 
that  view.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  it  Ls  unwise  to  put  a  provision  in 
the  law  saying  this  $1,000  a  day  fine 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  pen- 
alty? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  advised  that  is  the 
usual  language  throughout  acts  passed 
by  the  Congress  in  reference  to  independ- 
ent agencies  Certainly  we  have  had 
a  Federal  Communications  Commission 
now  for  some  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ihe  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kan.sas  (Mr.  Avery). 

The  ameT.dment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina TMr.  JoN.\s1. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  On  page 
24,  line  13,  after  the  oomma  following 
"United  States"  Insert  "and  such  failure  or 
violation  continues  for  five  days  after  writ- 
ten notice  is  served  upon  hlra  by  the  Com- 
mission" 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman,  that 
sinipiy  provides  mat  this  forfeiture  of 
$1,000  per  day  shall  not  b^:'  invoked  in  the 
absence  of  giving  notice  to  the  licensee 
tiiat  tie  is  in  violation  and  liable  for  this 
forfeiture  unless  he  makes  correction. 
I  think  it  is  a  fair  amendment  and  cer- 
tainly should  appeal  to  the  fairness  of 
the  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  amendment 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Jonas)  there 
were — ayes  49.  noes  90. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  HARPas.  Mr  Chaiimian,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Elliott.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
S-  1898'  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  procedure 
in  obtaining  a  license  and  for  rehearlngs 
under  such  act,  had  com.e  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL  LFA\"E  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  .'^uuth 
Carolina  [Mr.  M  Mii:,>,n  I  a.-,k  iinam- 
mous  con.sent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
various  bills  brought  up  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbta  to- 
day. 

The  ^^i.AKER.  Is  their  objeruon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
ka-n.sas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONCEIiNING  THE  NONREFUNDABLE 

CAPITAL       CONTRIBUTIONS       TO 

FEDERAL.    NATIONAL    MORTGAGE 

ASSOCLA'nON 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iH.R.  7885;  relating 
to  the  income  tax  treatment  of  nonre- 
fundable capital  contributions  to  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  which 
was  unanimously  report^ed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)  Ls 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followlug   new   subsection  i 

"(d)  NoNairuNDABLX  Capital  Contkibu- 
TioNS  TO  Federal  National  Mortcacz  Asso- 
ciation. For  purpoaee  of  this  subtitle,  when- 
ever the  fair  market  value  of  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  stock  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  303(c)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
(12  U.S.C  1716) .  on  the  date  of  Issue,  shall 
be  less  than  the  amoiuit  of  the  capital  con- 
tributions evidencing  such  stock,  the  dif- 
ference shall  be  treated  by  the  Initial  holda 
of  the  stock  as  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses paid  or  incurred  during  the  taxable 
year  in  carrying  on  a  trade  or  buslneaa." 

Sec.  2  (a)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  O  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
ld&4  (relating  tu  special  rules  as  to  basis  of 
property)  is  amended  by  redeslgnat  ng  sec- 
tion 1054  as  1055.  and  by  Inserting  al  ler  sec- 
tion 1053  the  following  new  section 

"Sec.  1054.  Certain  stock  of  Federal  NaUonal 
Mortgage  ABsoclatlon. 

"The  basis  of  stock  to  which  section  162(d) 
applies,  which  constitutes  capital  assets, 
shall  be  the  amount  of  the  capital  contribu- 
tions evidencing  such  stock  or  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  such  stock  on  the  date  of  issue, 
whichever  Is  less." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  such  part  IV 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  line  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following- 

"Sec.  1054.  Certain  stock  of  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association. 

"Sec.  1055.  Cross  references." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  81,  1958,  and  ending 
after  August  16,  1964 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  claust- 
and  Insert:  "Tliat  section  162  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  trade  or 
business  expenses)  U  amended  by  redeslg- 
iLatlng  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e). 
and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■  (dl  Capttal  CoNTurBTTTTOvs  to  Fedeeal 
National  Moktgage  Association — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle,  whenever  t>ie  amnuiit 
of  capital  contributions  evldencea  by  a 
share  of  stock  Issued  pursuant  to  section 
303(C)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation Charter  Act  (12  UJ5.C  .  sec  1718) 
exceeds  the  fair  market  value  of  thp  !<tr.rk 
as  of  the  issue  date  of  such  stock,  the  inltlaJ 
holder  of  the  stock  shall  treat  the  exress  i.s 
ordinary  and  necessary  expeiist-^  paid  or  ni- 
curred  during  the  taxable  >(-ar  :n  curr>wig 
on  a  trade  or  business.' 
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"3sc.  a  (a)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  O  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Intern.Tl  Rfvpnue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  sperlul  rules  as  to  b^ials  of 
property)  Ls  amemied  by  redealgnatlnft  sec- 
tion 1054  as  1055.  aiid  by  ln.>jertuig  after  sec- 
tion 1063  the  followlug   new   .ectlon: 

••'Sec.   1054.  Certain   Skhk   of  Fx^cral  Na- 
tional MoKrt.AL.iL  .\.s-' "  T -'T.  N 

■■  'In  the  case  of  a  share  ^  f  ?t  ;  k  i."!.=,uf '1 
pursuant  to  section  303(c)  ■  r  ;■-  Ff-,i;r-.; 
National  Mortgnge  Association  Char-,  r  A- 
(12  US.C.  sec.  1718).  the  basis  of  such  sha-t- 
In  the  hands  of  the  initial  holder  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  the  capital  contribu- 
tions evidenced  by  such  share  reduced  by 
the  amovuit  (If  any)  reqtxlred  by  section 
ie2(d)  to  be  treated  (with  respect  to  such 
share)  as  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  in  carrying  on  a  trade  or 
business  ' 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
IV  Is  amended  by  strllcing  out  the  last  line 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"  "Sec.  1054.  Certain  stock  of  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgnge  Arsoclp.tlon. 
"  "Sec    1055    Cross   references.' 

'Sec.  3  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  and  section  2  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1959." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa.s  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to 
recon.5lder  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  '.inan- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  any  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
second  time  in  thi.s  Congress  that  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  income  tax  treat- 
ment of  nonrefundable  capital  contribu- 
tions to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  has  been  before  the  House. 
As  Members  of  the  House  will  recall,  on 
Sept**mber  9,  1959.  the  House  passed  by 
unanimous  con.sent  H.R.  7947,  which 
had  been  reported  unanimously  b^  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  That 
bill  was  amended  in  the  Senate,  and 
subsequently  sent  to  the  President.  The 
President  vetoed  that  bill,  and  wc  now 
have  the  subject  again  before  the  House, 

Before  explaining  the  differences  in 
the  two  bills,  let  me  refresh  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Members  as  to  the  general 
subject  matter  and  purpose  of  the 
legLslatloiL 

Financial  institutions  selling  mcrtgige 
paper  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  must  subecribe  u>  its  com- 
mon stock  in  an  amount  equal  to  2  per- 
cent of  the  mortgages  sold.  This  j^tock. 
which  is  issued  at  a  par  value  of  $100. 
has  br-en  selling  on  the  market  at  ap- 
preciably less  than  the  issuance  price. 

This  bill  provides  that  where  FNMA 
stock  ii  purchased  under  these  condi- 
tions, any  excess  of  the  issuance  price 
over  the  fair  miivk.l  val je  on  the  date  of 
Issuance  is  U^  tx^  ;rtrit«'d  a  an  ordinary 
and  necessary  busnii  v  '^;-.',^e  in  the 
rear  of  purchase  ratiicr  ilu  n  as  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  acquiring  the  stock.  The 
year  of  purchase  for  thLs  pui  pose  is  to  be 
the  taxable  year  in  which  occurs  the  date 
of  issuance  rather  than  the  date  of  pay- 
ment.    This  treatment  is  to  be  available 
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for  taxable  years  beginning  after  Ckcem- 
bcr 31,  1959. 

A.s  I  have  indicated,  a  bill — H.R. 
7947— identacsJ  to  this  bill,  except  that  :t 
also  applied  in  certain  cases  in  pa.st 
years,  has  previously  been  passed  by  this 
Congress  but  vetoed  by  the  Pre.sidcnt. 
The  vetoed  bill  made  the  deduction  de- 
scjibed  alxive  available  fur  prior  years  to 
which  the  1954  code  generally  applied  if 
for  those  past  years  the  deduction  did  not 
result  in  a  refimd  or  credit.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  veto  message  stated  that  he 
was  sympathetic  with  the  objectives  of 
the  bill  but  indicated  that  he  objected  to 
the  retroactive  application  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  particularly  in  that  it 
applied  in  some  cases  but  not  where  it 
would  result  in  refunds  or  credits.  As 
noted  above,  this  bill  entirely  removes 
the  retroactive  application  of  the  provi- 
sion to  which  the  President  objected, 
llie  Treasury  Department  has  indicated 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  this  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

This  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


HOUR  OP  MEFTING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCORT.l.'.CK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet 
tomorrow  at  11  o'clock 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  a."^k  the  gentle- 
man whether  there  have  been  any  ad- 
ditions to  or  subtractions  from  the  pro- 
gram as  annoimced  last  week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No.  Tomorrow 
we  will  finish  the  bill  that  was  just  tmder 
consideration.  Then  we  will  go  to  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  bill,  the 
U.S.  Military  and  Air  Force  Academy  bill, 
and  then  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  GnoSS.  I  was  afraid  of  that  last 
one. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  mean,  that  will 
be  the  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requ(?st  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts"* 

There  was  no  obipctlon 


COMMIITEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
ivf-  :'Ai^ir.,-KT  Mr  S;>.  sk^r  I  n'^k 
nn-^'v"-.'-;  "'-■■:-.  nr  tliaf  the  Committef 
on  I'"orei?n  Affair.s  mr.y  have  until  mid- 
night tonirht  l^  file  a  report  on  the 
Philippine  war  damage  claims  bill 

The  SPEAKER      Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEN.  JOHN  J.  rEI^FHING  AND  THE 
VEIERANS   OF  WORLD  WAR  I 

Mr.  L.'\NE  Mr  Sptaker  I  a.^k  unani- 
mous coi;sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoi<d  and  to  include 
pxti  aneotis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  lhe:T  obiect'.on  \.r> 
the  r-'que.'^t  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
M.i.s^aci.usetts? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 13.  1960.  all  Americans  should  pay 
homage  and  respect  to  Gen.  John  J 
Pei-shin!2  and  the  men  that  served  under 
him— the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  In 
connection  with  this  occasion,  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  national  headquar- 
ters of  the  Vcteraiii  of  World  War  I  of 
Uie  U  S.A.,  Inc.,  will  Ix-  .^f  .i.tereft  to  the 
readers  of  the  Record; 

Veteeaxs  of  Worle  War  I 

or   THz    U.S.A..  IKC, 
Washington,  DC.,  June  27,  1990. 
Hon  Thomas  J.  Lane, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wafihington,  DC 

Dear  REPRESEm.^TivT  Lane:  "Not  even  a 
postage  stamp  for  the  Veterans  of  World  War 
I,  from  Commanding  General  John  J.  Persh- 
ing djwn  to  the  last  private."  seems  to  l)e 
the  program  of  our  present  administration. 

Here  are  the  facts  to  support  the  above 
somewhat  startling  statement:  ITnder  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  8&-483,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  a  proclamation  which  de.<;lgr..'ircs 
the  13th  of  September  1960  as  "a  day  upon 
which  all  Americans  should  pay  honor  and 
respect  to  General  of  the  Armies  John  J. 
Pershing  and  the  men  who  serred  under 
him." 

In  the  Implementation  of  the  proclamation 
and  under  the  public  law,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Murray  Snyder,  has  Issued 
a  memorandum  containing  Instructions  for 
the  coordination  of  plans  and  arrangements 
through  the  various  branches  of  the  military 
service.  The  Department  has  set  up  a  com- 
petent and  well-manned  staff  project  to 
handle  these  actli'ltles,  In  coordination  with 
various  civic  and  veterans  organizations  In 
this  country  and  overseas. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc  ,  In  Louisville, 
Ky..  In  September  1959,  a  mandate  was 
passed  directing  the  officers  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  endeavor  to  have  a  commemorative 
stamp  Issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
honoring  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  their  com- 
manding general  and  leader. 

Advice  has  been  received  by  national  head- 
quarters of  this  organization  from  the  office 
of  the  Postmaster  General  that  It  has  been 
decided  not  to  issue  such  a  stamp,  the  above- 
mentioned  public  law  and  proclamation  not- 
withstanding, as  it  is  not  considered  to  be 
warranted.  The  national  chief  of  staff.  In 
conversation  with  Postmaster  General  Sum- 
merfleld  on  Sr^turdsy,  June  25.  I960  wrv«  i;:. 
able  to  obtain  any  concession  or  satlsf;.  t<iry 
statement  regarding  this  decision  All  this, 
In  addition  to  the  recent  vicious  attack  n 
the  proposed  pension  legi£latl<»  of  Uils 
organization  now  before  the  Congress,  is 
appalling. 

The  aforementioned  attack  on  pension  leg- 
islation Is  contained  in  report  No.  2S7  dated 
May  3.  1960.  addressed  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans*  AffalTE.  House  of  Repreeentatlves, 
and  signed  by  Sumner  G.  Whlttier,  Admin- 
istrator, relative  to  pension  bill  H.R  93J6. 
This  report  was  Issued  without  objection 
from  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Budget,  and  also 
specifically  referred  to  some  40  bills  before 
tie  committee  with  almost  identical  provi- 
sions for  $100  per  month  pension 

In  that  document  the  Administrntor  states 
that  the  above  bill  does  not  contain  the 
provisions  which  are  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "pauper's  oath"  which  must  be  exe- 
cuted before  such  a  pension  can  be  paid, 
and  he  categorically  states  "in  my  opinion 
it  goes  beyond  the  Governmei.t  s  pen.slon 
obligation  to  these  veterans  " 

Notwithstanding  the  above.  118  Represent- 
atives have  signed  discharge  petition  No. 
7.  to  take  this  legislation  from  further  con- 
f=!deration  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  report  it  to  the  House  of  Hepresent- 
atJves  for  debate. 
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a;i  of  the  above  is  cited  to  give  a  picture 
of  the  apathetic  attitude  existing  In  the 
various  a^ncles  af  our  Government  toward 
the  aging  veterans  '>(  World  War  I  and  'he.r 
de{">endents.  The  average  age  of  these  men 
accord. ng  lu  the  estimates  of  the  Vetf-rans' 
Adml;ii,strat:on  :s  pa^:  66,  and  they  are  dy- 
ing at  a  rate  in  excess  ..•.'  50<)  per  day,  many 
of  them  without  adeqiia'e  niedlcal  atten- 
tion or  siifHclent  nutrition  to  keep  them 
alive  Is  there  any  wonder  these  men  are 
bitter  and  disillusioned — and  that  they  are 
convinced  that  they  are  the  forgotten  vet- 
erans of  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  country? 

It  is  fully  realized  that  our  Nation  faces 
g^eat  problems  externally  and  Internally. 
Notwithstanding  the  above  citation  of  their 
grievances,  it  Is  the  attitude  of  these  men  as 
good  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  to  stand 
aside  and  not  create  a  fight  in  the  closing 
days  of  our  Congress  when  such  tremen- 
dous Issues  are  being  considered;  rather,  to 
patiently  accept  the  facts  as  they  are  in 
the  sincere  hope  and  confidence  that  the 
next  Congre.so  imd  the  next  administration 
wi:!  have  a  different  attitude. 

In  the  meantime,  we  make  one  final  re- 
quest do  not  overlook  our  general.  At  least 
give  him  a  postage  stamp,  even  If  only  of 
1-cent.  denomination. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  within  some  30 
years,  this  precedent  may  be  repeated  In  the 
case  of  General  Elsenhower,  and  the  men 
who  ser.  ed  under  him  In  both  wars  will 
certainly  want  to  see  him  similarly  honored. 
There  Is  a  grave  division  of  opinion  over 
the  question  that  he  might  not  be  corn-. 
memorated  by  a  stamp  In  connection  with- 
1 1 )  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  in  Korea, 
(2)  the  events  at  Paris,  and  (3)  the  recent 
developments  In  Japan,  but  we  do  want 
him  commemorated  as  the  general  of  the 
armies  which  he  led  so  brilliantly. 

Give  us  our  stamp. 

By  direction  of  the  national  commander: 
P  B   Taylor. 

National  Chief  of  Staff. 
Wilbur    C     Cochrak, 
National  Q nar t r" mast rr- Adjutant. 


US  SENATOR  AT  LARCrE  A  PRO- 
POSAL TO  AMEND  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION 

Mr.  UDALX  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  'bjection. 
Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment resolution  which,  I  believe,  would 
strengthen  parhamentary  government 
and  give  new  vigor  to  our  two-party  sys- 
tem. If  this  amendment  is  adopted  any 
losmg  candidate  for  President  who  re- 
ceives more  than  2.5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  would  be  entitled  to  take  office 
as  Senator  at  Laree  of  the  United  States 
and  serve  during  the  term  of  the  Presi- 
dent who  won  the  election  he  contested. 
Under  this  amendment  such  Senator  at 
Large  would  stand  on  equal  footing  with 
his  senatorial  colleagues  and  enjoy  full 
voting  rights  and  all  of  the  privileges 
of  that  ofBce 

As  matters  now  stand  our  also-rans 
are  left  to  dabble  at  the  fringes  of  public 
life  as  writers  and  speechmakers.  and 
their  talents  for  creative  leadership  are 
largely  lost  to  the  country.  Clearly  the 
times  are  too  demanding  for  us  to  shunt 
aside  the  chosen  leader  of  either  of  our 
great  political  parties.  Surely  the  na- 
tional   intere.st    would    be   served    if    we 


gave  place  and  power — at  the  very  cent-er 
of  our  political  system — to  the  leader  of 
the  "out"  party. 

The  Senate,  as  Daniel  Webster  once 
put  it.  IS  "the  great  pulpit"  of  the 
American  political  system,  and  it  seems 
wholly  logical  that  the  leader  of  the  op- 
position should  have  the  Congress  as  a 
forum — and  speak  to  the  whole  country 
on  the  great  issues  of  the  day. 


NOW  OR  NEVER  FOR  THE  SENECA 
INDIANS 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml".  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  or  never  for  the  Seneca  Indians. 
The  death  knell  of  their  great  nation 
is  sounding.  Only  action  by  Congress 
in  the  next  10  days  can  save  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  Nation's  commitment. 
House  Joint  Resolution  722.  by  Con- 
gressman Haley,  will  recoup  our  honor. 

There  are  those  who  are  already  ex- 
pressing hope  that  defeat  this  year  can 
be  translated  into  victory  next  year. 
That  is  just  wishful  thinking.  If  Con- 
gress allows  the  present  $4.5  million  ap- 
propriation to  stand,  without  provision 
for  further  studies,  a  total  of  $8  million 
will  be  committed  to  the  Kinzua  Dam. 
The  ranks  of  Seneca  friends  in  Congress 
have  today  reached  an  alltime  high, 
but  they  will  inevitably  recede  if  noth- 
ing is  done  this  year.  It  would  be  cruel 
and  inhuman  punishment  to  both  the 
Seneca  Indians  and  other  residents  of 
our  area  to  hold  out  any  hope  for  relief 
beyond  this  session  of  Congress. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  adequate  study 
of  alternatives  to  the  Kinzua  Dam,  it 
must  be  ordered  now.  It  has  been  my 
consistent  position  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  never  commit  $120 
million  to  such  a  massive  project,  when 
competent  engineers  diflfer  so  radically 
on  questions  of  engineering  detail  that 
are  normally  matters  of  undisputed 
fact. 

The  Seneca  Indians  and  people  of  the 
Conewango  Valley  require  an  answer 
now  so  that  other  plans  for  development 
in  the  area  can  go  forward  accordingly. 
People  are  going  to  be  severely  injured 
as  well  as  benefited  by  a  project  of  this 
immensity.  They  deserve  the  assurance 
that  all  facts  are  known  and  evaluated 
impartially  before  they  are  asked  to  give 
up  their  lands.  This  applies  equally  to 
Indians  and  white  residents  of  the 
Conewango  Valley.  Anyone  who  rec- 
ommends that  the  agony  of  our  people 
be  prolonged  is,  in  my  opinion,  doing  an 
injustice  to  those  who  are  directly  and 
personally  concerned  in  this  matter. 

Let  us  marshal  our  forces  for  a  final 
assault  on  the  citadel  of  Congress.  The 
honor  of  our  country,  bound  by  our  Na- 
tion's oldest  treaty,  is  at  stake.  Letters 
to  Congressman  James  Haley,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  DC,  will 
help,  but  they  must  be  sent  immediately. 
Congressman  Haley,  a.s  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Hou.se     Interior     and     Insular     Affairs 


Committee,  is  sympathetic  to  the  cause 
of  the  Indians,  but  public  opinion  is  the 
only  weapon  which  can  reverse  the  pres- 
ent momentum  of  Congress  toward  con- 
structing the  Kinzua  Dam,  regardless  of 
consequences. 


SPECTACULAR  1-  IKE  IN  LOWELL, 
MASS. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  In  my  hand  an  article 
from  the  Lowell  Sun  for  Sunday  morn- 
ing which  describes  a  fire  that  took  place 
almost  next  door  to  my  office,  which  is  in 
the  Lowell  Sun  Building,  It  was  the 
most  spectacular  fire,  I  am  told,  that  ever 
occurred  in  this  country.  The  fire  was 
prevented  from  spreading  by  the  siction 
of  the  wonderful  firefighters  all  through 
my  district.  The  Bedford  Airport,  which 
is  in  my  district,  voluntarily  sent  then- 
firefighters  and  they  were  instrumental 
in  preventing  the  fire  from  spreading  to 
the  building  next  door.  We  owe  them  a 
great  deal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cap- 
tions in  the  newspapers  may  be  printed 
as  part  of  my  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows: ) 

Rex    Fire    Loss    Tops    $1,200.000 — Replace- 
ment  Cost   Over   $2   Million 
(By  Pred  W   Dudley) 
Lowell. — Raging  out  of  control  for  nearly 
4  hours  yesterday,  one  of  the  mo6t  spectacu- 
lar   fires   in    recent   city   history   completely 
destroyed     the     Rex     Center.     41     Kearney 
Square,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  more  than 
$1,200,000 

Based  on  today's  building  and  replace- 
ment costs  of  equipment,  the  loss  will  soar 
well  above  $2  million  for  the  building,  65 
bowling  alleys,  restaurant,  and  bar. 

Originating  from  an  explosion  In  the  au.x- 
iliary  boiler  room  in  the  rear  basement  of 
the  sprawling  3(X)-foot  building,  the  fire 
quickly  gained  major  propxjrtions  on  feed- 
ing on  freshly  lacquered  bowling  alleys. 
raced  through  the  restaurant,  penthouse, 
bowling  alley,  and  billiard  hall  sections  of 
the  one-  and  three-story  structure. 

At  least  17  men,  16  of  them  firemen,  were 
injured,  as  they  fought  to  contain  the  In- 
ferno which  threatened  the  entire  Kearney 
Square  section  and  gave  Indications  of 
mounting  Into  a  conflagration. 

Brought  under  control  after  a  3!i-hour 
batt:?,  the  fire  literally  burned  itself  out  in 
the  early  evening,  after  raking  the  center 
from  end  to  end,  leaving  only  the  exterior 
walls  standing. 

One  of  the  greatest  concentrations  of  flrc- 
flghting  equipment  and  men  ever  seen  in 
Lowell,  including  those  at  the  Central  block 
and  Mongeau  Building  fires  of  1966.  and 
earlier  major  fires,  fought  to  halt  the  in- 
ferno, a  mixture  of  overpowering  odds  of 
searing  flames,  chokinp  smoke  and  winds 
which  shifted  from  southeast  to  northwest, 
all  against  them. 

At  no  time  during  the  long  battle  did 
the  firemen  from  a  score  of  cities  and  towns 
appear  to  have  a  chance  against  the  rapidly 
spreading  flames,  and  when  portions  of  the 
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roof  collapswl,  and  explosions  punctured  the 
fire,  the  odds  against  them  stiffened  to 
seemingly   Insurmountable    proportion:;. 

When  the  fire  ate  Ite  way  through  the  cen- 
ter portion  of  the  building,  flames  200  feet 
high  tinged  the  swirling,  blllowinjj:  smoke  into 
lurid  reds  and  yellow.  From  then  on,  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time. 

Throughout  the  fire,  property  across  the 
driveway  was  menaced,  the  searing  heat  of 
the  flames  forcing  the  crews  of  radio  station 
^\XLH  to  go  off  the  air  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  resume  broadcasting  from  the  street. 
The  A  A  P  supermarket  was  forced  to  close 
its  doors  and  Transport  Clearings  of  New 
England.  Inc..  over  the  market,  evacuated 
some   1(X)  employees. 

Even  Dillon  Cleaners  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Concord  River,  and  the  Towne  Shoppe  were 
evacuated  as  well  as  the  24-apartment  block 
and  Connerton  and  Gray  florist  shop  ad- 
jacent to  them  at  Davidson  and  East  Merri- 
mack Street  were  cleared  of  residents  and 
personnel. 

The  main  doors  of  the  post  office,  directly 
across  the  street  from  the  Rex,  were  closed 
before  the  noon  hour,  at  the  direction  of 
Postmaster  James  J.  Gallagher  who  posted 
a  guard  over  the  structure. 

The  a7-year-old  Rex  landmark,  which  was 
to  have  closed  last  night  for  the  summer 
season  as  is  the  custom,  included  65  bowling 
alleys,  30  billiard  tables,  restaurant,  bar  and 
dining  halls,  all  of  which  were  completely 
destroyed 

Only  the  HerciiJean  efforts  of  local  and  out- 
of-town  flreflghters  saved  the  adjacent  build- 
ing housing  the  radio  station,  motor  trans- 
port Arm  and  A  &  P.  from  being  consumed 
by  the  rapidly  spreading  flames.  Firemen 
succeeded  in  halting  the  ftre  s  spread  at  the 
west  end  of  the  overhead  walk  from  the 
bowling  alleys  to  the  radio  station  building 
The  first  alarm  for  the  Are  was  received  at 
10  51  am.  and  within  minutes  Deputy  Chief 
Walter  J  Kane,  who  responded  with  the  first 
companies,  ordered  three  alarms  sounded. 
Chief  Francis  J  Kelleher,  then  summoned 
aid.  under  the  mutual  aid  system  from  sur- 
rounding communities  to  help  at  the  fire  and 
flU  In  at  local  stations. 

Fire  departments  responding  Included 
those  from  Blllerica.  Chelmsford,  TTyngsboro. 
Tewksbury  Dracut,  Westford,  State  forestry 
patrols  under  Deputy  Warden  Arthur  Hal- 
lenborg  and  Richard  Gross.  Methuen.  Law- 
rence. Reading.  Wilmington,  Lexington. 
Nashua.  N.H..  and  Hanscom  Air  Field,  Bed- 
ford, departments. 

Three  local  ambulances  and  one  each  from 
Natick  and  Haverhill  also  responded  to  emer- 
gency calls  sent  out  as  it  appeared  the  oxy- 
gen supply,  being  used  rapidly  as  firemen 
were  given  treatment  for  inhalation  of  the 
choking  smoke  which  blanketed  the  entire 
area,  would  run  out. 

At  one  point,  flying  embers  caught  onto 
a  window  sill  in  the  apartment  block  and 
set  flre  to  debris  in  an  alley  on  East  Merri- 
mack Street,  but  both  were  quickly  extin- 
guished by  firemen  who  had  been  stationed 
at  the  sites  along  with  others  who  climbed 
to  the  roofs  of  the  Buick  Co.  building.  Chefs 
filling  staUon,  and  Lower  Memorial  Audi- 
torium and  other  property  in  the  lower  Bel- 
vldere  section  in   precautionary  moves. 

At  times,  smoke  was  so  thick  St.  John's 
Hospital  and  the  Immaculate  Conception 
church  were  enveloped. 

As  the  fiames  raced  through  the  building, 
and  the  dense  smoke  billowed  down  through 
the  Rex  yard.  Engines  3  and  4  and  Ladder 
3  were  trapped  Braving  intense  heat,  fire- 
men rushed  In  and  drove  the  valuable  pieces 
of  equipment  to  safety. 

Pumping  from  canals  and  hydrants 
throughout  the  ftrea,  firemen  fought  the  in- 
ferno from  every  point  poesible  using  hlgh- 
preasure  lines  and  deck  guns  wherever 
possible. 


Every  available  off-duty  areniat.  in  U«  city 
was  summoned  to  the  scene  ana  U,ai  City 
Mana^rer  Frank  Barrett  and  Clilef  Kelleher 
were-  loud  in  their  praise  of  their  wnrk  and 
the  Job  done  by  out-of-town  compa:iies  re- 
sponding to  the  calls  for  help 

Alan  Dunlop  of  the  General  Adjustment 
Bureau,  Lawrence,  sa:d  the  pstitbUshmeni 
was  covered  for  approximately  $630,000 
Insurance. 

As  the  floor  of  the  bowling  alleys  caved 
In  below  them  and  moments  before  the  rear 
roof  caved  In,  Lt.  Anthony  Camevale  and 
Firemen  Francis  McCabe  and  Charles  April 
scrambled  down  a  ladder  to  sa.'ety 

Charles  Dancause,  of  DancAuse  Rosul.  pres- 
ident-treasurer of  Rex,  Inc.,  said  he  was  in 
his  office  in  the  front  of  the  building  when 
the  fire  broke  out  He  said  the  lights  flick- 
ered, there  was  a  muffled  explosion,  and  the 
place  started  filling  with  smoke. 

Earl  Rogers,  secretary  to  Dancause,  and 
James  S,  Harklns,  yard  police  officer,  tele- 
phoned in  the  alarm  simultaneously. 

Last  night  Chief  Kelleher  asserted  that  he 
Would  ask  the  State  fire  marshal's  offi  e  for 
assistance  In  Investigating  the  origin  of  the 
flre. 


Floodi-ichts  Focus  on  Entire  Gexekal 
Fixe  Akea 

Lowell. — Late  last  night  thousands  of  peo- 
ple were  still  pouring  into  the  downtown 
area  to  view  the  ruins  of  the  fire  that  roared 
through  the  Rex  Center. 

A  ci\il  defense  unit  from  Maiden  set  up 
floodlights  to  light  up  the  entire  general  flre 
area. 

Ea.st  Merrimack  Street  was  shut  off  to 
traffic  up  to  High  'Street  and  a  large  detail 
of  i>ollce  were  still  on  hand  late  lay*  nlpht 
to  handle  the  traffic  and  crowds 

One  of  the  biggest  bottlenecks  *;is  ;.t 
Prescott  and  Merrimack  Streeu  where  curs 
were  not  allowed  to  make  a  right-hand  turn 
Into  East  Merrimack  Street. 

As  late  as  11  o'clock  last  night  crowds  were 
BtUl  estimated  to  be  in  the  thousands.  Ac- 
cording to  fire  officials  some  of  the  trucks 
will  remain  on  the  scene  all  night  and  a  few 
will  still  be  on  hand  today. 


Record  Amotjnt:  13  Miluon  Gallons  <:f 
Water  Used  To  Ficht  Fire 

LowxLL. — A  note  for  city  counciors  and 
others  probing  Lowell's  water  problem  wais 
evident  in  statistics  of  today's  general  alarm 
flre  at  the  Rex  Amusement  Center  In  Kearney 
Square. 

According  to  estimates  given  by  C^hief 
Francis  J.  Kelleher,  today's  flre  necessitated 
the  use  of  some  13  million  gallons  of  water 
as  compared  to  a  total  of  11  million  gallons 
used  at  the  Central  block  fire. 

Most  of  the  water,  however,  was  pumped 
from  the  Concord  River  on  one  side  of  the 
burning  building  and  from  the  post  office 
canal  on  the  other.  The  city's  fire  hydrants 
were  used  only  for  the  first  few  minutes  of 
the  flre  which  raged  for  hours. 

Chief  Kelleher  said  that  if  the  department 
had  been  forced  to  use  the  city's  hydrants, 
the  reservoirs  would  have  been  dangerously 
low  by  tomorrow. 

The  dependable  yield  of  the  present 
groundwater  supply  from  all -well  fields  in 
this  city  is  10,200.0(X)  gallons  dally  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  stirvey  by  the  engineering 
firm  of  Metcalf  and  Eddy. 


Fire  Injitht  Toll 

Lowell — The  injury  toll  in  yesterday's 
spectacular  Rex  Center  fire  stood  as  fol- 
lows last  night: 

William  J.  Mullen.  252  Methuen  Street, 
Engine  4,  smoke  Inhalation,  held  and  rest- 
ing comfortably  at  St.  Jolm's  Hi^pital 

Lt  .Tr.mw'  Keefe  13  Jordan  Street.  Engine 
5.  .->m'.jke  '.inhalation,  treated  and  released 
froca  St.  Josephs  Hospital. 


Timothy  J.  Vaughan,  41  Rockingham 
Avenue,  Engine  10,  eye  injury  and  smoke 
inhalation,  treated  and  re'.ea.-^ed  from  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital. 

Treated  at  the  scene  were  P.onan  Dono- 
hoe.  Engine  10,  left-hand  burns 

Edmond  Page  Hansconi  Fieid  'eft -hand 
cuts. 

Leslie  Brown.  Engine  5,  eye  injury  and 
smoke  Inhalation. 

Lt,  James  Cryan.  Ladder  4,  smoke  inhala- 
tion, 

John  Dalton,  Engine  2,  smoke  Inhalation. 

Chief  James  Gallagher,  Hanscom  Field, 
smoke  Inhalation. 

Deputy  Chief  Walter  J    Kane,  eye  injury. 

Lt.  Anthony  Camevale,  Engine  11,  eye 
Injury. 

Steve  'Valdo,  Hanscom  Field,  hand  cuts. 

James   Spinney.   Engine   7,   cut  wrist. 

Richard    Burrell,    Tewksbury.    eye    Injtiry. 

John  Cordlngiy.  auxlUary  police,  nose 
Injury. 

Capt.  William  Baldirln,  Ladder  3,  eye 
injury. 

Virgil  Stall.  Hanscom  Field,  eye  injury. 

Will  Not  Rebt-ild 

Lowell. — Charles  Dancause.  prestdei.t- 
treasiirer  of  the  Rex,  Inc.,  bowlinp  a;.e^-s. 
bar  and  dining  rooms,  which  were  desiroypd 
by  fire  yesterday,  last  night  stated  his  'in- 
surance didn't  cover  even  half  the  loss 

He  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  he  w  nild 
rebuild  the  center  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
type  m  New  England,  explaining  that  he 
felt  the  cost  of  rebuilding  at  t-dav's  prices 
would  be  prohibitive. 


Hfar  Wall,  Roor  Collapse 
Sheets  of  flame  and  huge  billows  of  dense, 
black,  acrid  smoke  £»oar  hundreds  of  feet  into 
the  air  as  the  rear  wall  and  section  of  the  roof 
of  the  Rex  Center  collapse  during  million  and 
quarter  general  alarm  fixe  which  desuoyed 
the  entire  building,  houslne  bowling  alleys, 
restaurant,  and  bar.  yesterday  afternoon. 
Several  firemen  and  hundreds  of  .■^pectatrirs 
who  crowded  too  close  tc  the  scene,  iiarrc w.y 
escaped  Injury  as  flaming  debris  va.^  scat- 
tered in  all  directions. 


The  Start 

Flame  and  clouds  of  smoke  are  shown 
billowing  from  the  roof  of  the  Rex  Center 
a  relatively  short  time  after  the  general 
alarm  fire  started  yesterday.  The  fire 
spread  with  terrific  rapidity  from  the  rear  of 
the  long  structure,  at  the  left,  to  the  East 
Merrimack  Street  front  (All  pictures  of  the 
Rex  fire  were  taken  by  Sun  Staff  Photograph- 
ers Leonard  Irvln.  Tony  Alves,  John  Lawlor, 
jnd  Robert  Wallace. ) 


Intent  on  Their  Job 

Tl.e  prim  intensity  of  the  firemen  fighting 
the  Rex  fire  Is  shown  in  this  picture  of  a 
crew  directing  a  high-presEure  line  Into  the 
blazing  building.  They  had  eyes  for  only  one 
thing — the  fire. 


Canal  Gets  B:c   Piat 

Firemen  and  apparatus  from  Bedford  .Air 
Force  Base,  Lowell,  and  Nsishua.  N  H  are 
shown  here  drafting  water  from  the  Prescott 
Canal,  which  provided  an  unlimited  supply 
and  saved  the  city  water  supply  from  a  ter- 
rific beating 


Another  View 

Tl^ls  picture  was  t-TKen  about  niidwav 
through  the  flre.  showlsig  its  progress  from 
the  rear  of  the  building  up  to  the  front. 

FiasT  .*,iD 
Chief  Janies  G.Ulagher  oi  the  Bedf  ird  Air 
p. >rce  Department  couapsed  from  smoke  in- 
haiatlon  and  is  shown  as  he  was  gi\en  resus- 
citator  treatment  by  firemen  from  various 
units. 
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T^NCLF    or    H'-'SE    I  INKS 

An  idea  of  the  number  h  >se  lines  used  by 
riremeii  at  the  Rex  Are  yesterday  is  giver, 
by  this  pic'ure,  which  shows  the  lines  which 
extended  rr  >m  the  punip)ers  stationed  all 
along  East  Merrlmaclc,  Bridge,  Merrimack, 
and  Prescott  Streets  as  well  as  from  the 
canal. 

The  Finish 

It  was  practically  all  over  but  the  cleanup 
Job  when  this  picture  was  taken  early  last 
night,  and  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  was 
left  of  the  65  bowling  alleys,  the  restaurant 
and  bar  that  made  up  the  Rex  Center. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX  BURDEN 
OF  SELECTED  TAXES 

Mr  WOLF  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  uiiani- 
mou.>  con.^ent  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  at 
thi.s  point  m  thp  Record  and  to  include  a 
tiible 

The  SPE.AKER  I.<  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  =:;entleman  from  Iowa? 

There  wa.s  no  obMX'tion 

Mr  WOLF  Mr  Speaker,  recently  I 
sa'A-  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  Con- 
CREssiON.AL  RECORD  a  table  purporting 
to  compare  State  and  local  taxes 
throughout  the  country  for  a  model 
family. 

At  be.st  such  comparisons  are  slippery 
and  dangerous  exercises  and  may  or  may 
not  ha%e  any  re.semblance  to  the  real 
world  The  crucial  items  to  such  enaly- 
5515  arp  the  assumptions  which  are 
made— are  they  valid':'  Therefore.  I  re- 
computed the  tax  comparison  table  on 
the  basi-;  of  revised  assumption.s  which 
economists  and  tax  experts  say  are 
closer  to  reality 

Here  is  an  explanation  of  the  method 
of  arriving  at  the  figures  in  the  ac- 
companying table: 

First  A  family  of  four  with  a  man, 
wife,  and  two  dependents. 


Second  A  family  annual  income  of 
$5,000  per  year. 

Third.  The  family  own  their  residence, 
which  has  a  market  value  of  $10,000. 

Fourth.  The  family  own  an  automo- 
bile, which  is  driven  10,000  miles  per  year 
and   consumes   666  gallons  of   gasoline. 

Fifth.  The  family  smokes  one  pack  of 
cigarettes  daily. 

So  far  as  the  assumptions  for  the  indi- 
vidual taxes  are  concerned,  this  listing 
shows  the  assumptions  used  on  pages 
11091-11092  and  the  same  assumptions 
used  in  the  revision. 

SAL£S    TAX 

Revised  assumption:  That  the  family 
will  make  purchases  of  $3,000  per  year 
which  are  subject  to  the  sales  tax.  This 
is  60  percent  of  the  family  income,  and 
we  believe  much  more  representative  of 
the  actual  experience  of  families  of  this 
type  under  the  sales  tax  provisions  of 
the  States  which  have  a  retail  sales  tax. 

STATE    INCOME    TAX 

Revised  assumption:  In  all  cases,  the 
standard  deduction  allowed  by  the  indi- 
vidual State  was  used.  The  actual  al- 
lowable credit  for  Federal  income  taxes 
permitted  in  each  State  was  used.  The 
actual  allowable  personal  and  dependent 
credits  or  exemptions  permitted  in  each 
State  were  used.  There  are  very  sub- 
stantial differences  in  the  income  tax 
burden  computed  for  most  of  the  States 
under  these  two  approaches.  Informa- 
tion for  these  calculations  was  taken 
from  the  Prentice-Hall  Tax  Service  pub- 
lication, and  the  rates  applicable  to  1959 
income  were  used  throughout. 

REAL     PROPERTY    TAX 

Revised  assumption:  In  computing 
the  real  property  tax.  the  data  were 
taken  from  volume  V  of  the  1957  Census 
of  Governments,  revenue  for  State  and 
local  governments  derived  from  the  gen- 
eral property  tax  in  1957  as  shown  in 
table  1  of  this  publication  was  divided 
by  the  total   assessed   value  subject   to 


tax  In  1956.  as  shown  in  table  2.  This 
produced  an  average  mill  rate  for  each 
of  the  States. 

The  value  of  the  house — $10.000 — was 
multiplied  by  the  simple  sales-based 
average  ratio  of  assessed  value  to  sales 
price  for  all  houses  appearing  in  table 
14.  This  gave  us  the  indicated  assessed 
value  of  a  $10,000  house  by  State.  The 
indicated  assessed  value  was  multiplied 
by  the  average  mill  rate  to  give  us  the 
estimated  real  property  tax  levy  on  the 
house.  The  revised  computations  of  the 
real  property  tax  burden  vary  substan- 
tially from  the  burdens  shown  in  the 
other  table.  They  are  lower  for  all  of 
the  States  and  quite  substantially  lower 
for  many  of  them. 

TANGIBLE    PROFERTT    TAX 

These  seem  reasonable  and  are  incor- 
porated in  the  revised  burden  compu- 
tations. 

TOBACCO  AND  GASOLINE  TAXES 

Revised  assumptions:  The  assump- 
tions used  on  pages  11091-11092  seem  en- 
tirely reasonable  and  the  burden  com- 
putations accurate.  These  computations 
were  incorporated  as  is  in  the  revision 

The  conclusions  after  applying  the  re- 
vised assumptions  are  drastically  dif- 
ferent from  those  derived  in  the  table 
on  pages  11091-11092.  I  contend  that 
while  the  taxes  are  not  precisely  what 
may  actually  be  paid  in  each  State  by 
our  model  family  as  defined,  that  they 
are  much  closer  to  the  facts. 

In  my  revision  Florida  takes  the  lead, 
followed  by  Maine,  Massacljusetts.  Ver- 
mont, Maryland,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode 
Island,  Wisconsin.  Georgia,  and  Con- 
necticut— to  name  the  top  10.  Minne- 
sota, which  led  the  table  on  pages  11091, 
now  falls  to  the  11th  spot  while  my  own 
State  of  Iowa  slips  from  No.  14  to  No.  15 

I  invite  the  attention  of  interested 
Members  to  the  revised  table  of  compara- 
tive State  and  local  taxes  and  ask  them 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  its 
accuracy: 


Stale  and  local  tax  burden  of  selected  taxes,  family  of  4,  $o,000  income 


State 


Alabama 

Arizona.. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dtst  rict  of  Columbia! 

Florida 

Oef)reia 

Idaho   

Illinois 

IiKliaua. 

lOWB     

Kan<tas 

Kentucky ,. 

I..ouisiuna 

.Maine        

-Maryland 

Massacbusetts 


Total  (table,  pp. 
11091-11092) 


Amount 


MtamcMte. 

Missitsslppl 

M  l.^souri " 

Montana 

NebriMka 

Nevada 

-Ne-w  Hampshbw... 

New  Jer-wy 

N.»  Mixico 

N-w  \'(>rtt 

Nurtii  t '  irollna.... 


1197.84 
239.20 
187.91 
236.03 
255.  «W 
2'M.(» 
182.05 
219.08 
23a  01 
239.94 
29a  n 
216.56 
281. 6R 
204.72 
244.48 
308.77 
203.08 
42.V04 
.3(W.  M 
44)*. -.'S 
24K.  .M 
480.  18 
232.14 
IS,").  32 
34X  til 
23.V()0 
157.04 
354  72 
386.62 
171.08 
405  47 
237  81 


Rank 


32 
46 
28 
19 
22 
44 
33 
26 
26 
13 
34 

46 
14 

23 

36 

38 
4 

12 
3 

21 
1 

30 

43 

10 

20 

48 
9 
« 

46 
5 

27 


Total  revised 


Amount 


S233.30 

209.04 
224.53 
277.24 
248.96 
292.99 
lr>2.  ft,5 
24K.  49 
361.32 
303.22 
210.  35 
26a  11 
233.68 
275.43 
245.98 

191.  87 
240.66 
341.50 
334.89 
339.20 
273.79 
286.  K5 
273.  08 

192.  .SO 
208.03 
198.90 
20^18 
2*4.52 
253.33 
206.50 
276.34 
263  24 


Rank 


34 

18 

36 

12 

26 

10 

49 

28 

1 

9 

38 

19 

33 

15 

30 

44 

31 

2 

5 

3 

16 

U 

17 

43 

39 

42 

41 

24 

25 

40 

14 

21 


Sales  tax 


Table,  pp. 
11091-11092 


t34.00 
24.(10 
24.  (» 
24.00 
16.00 
24.00 

"16.06 
24.00 
24.00 


3100 


16.00 
20.00 


Revised 


MO.  00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
60.00 
90.00 

"'flij.oo" 

90.00 
90.00 


Income  tax 


Table,  pp. 
11100-11U02 


90.00 
11.25 
60  00 
75.00 


$27.00 
22.00 

17.00 

H.  00 

30.00 

WOO 

40.00 


Revised 


aoo 

119.00 


16.00 
24.00 
24.00 

"24.06 

24.06 
16.00 


laoo 

iaoo 
'24.06" 


60.00 
90.00 
00.00 

'96.66 

96.00 

saoo 


M.00 

6666 
"w.'oo" 


60.00 
67.80 
45.00 
2a  00 
0 


64.00 
0 

'iii'so' 

0 

17.00 
AOO 


to.  45 
10.38 
13.00 
4.66 
11.20 

'28."«6' 
37.60 


Real  property 


Table,  pp. 
11001-11003 


3.00 
60.40 


00.00 
48.86 

aaro 
4a  74 
0 


21.00 
saoo 

76.00 


36.00 
S3. 00 

72."e6 
0 

11.60 
27.00 


M.80 
Ml  00 
87.00 


»71  «>2 
142  fiU 

61  72 
I.U.02 
IW  73 
172.07 

84.80 
11&72 
140.  14 
151.  07 
130.90 
144.65 
170.75 
l.y».66 
131.58 
111.20 
106.51 
336.  17 
173.04 
310.80 
1)16.33 
312.31 
130.63 
I2.vn4 

231.  45 
173.78 

90.  13 
297.16 
335.07 

72.32 
369.26 

01   19 


Revised 


$.'«.92 
I'iX  06 
.'W.34 
131.67 
137  82 

79.  W) 

1(0.73 

206.45 

146.  18 

91.74 

130.21 

111.52 

117  02 

96.38 

86.36 

99.08 

186.63 

1.VL64 

247.67 

125.58 

I6U.  68 

114.66 

«3.  72 

112.77 

137.77 

9L27 

196.06 

301.78 

67.84 

180.  U 

60.03 


Total  aaMr,  pp.  11001-11007) 


Tancible 
property 


tfi  ."» 


ISO 


6.76 


1.94 


Tobacco 


«21.00 

7.30 

21.00 

10.06 


Oasoline 


10.06 
10  OS 

7.30 

ia36 
ia26 

18  25 
14.60 
10.  95 
llfiO 
14.60 
10.06 
20.20 
18.25 
10  06 
21.00 
ia26 
20.07 
21.00 
7.30 
20.30 
14.60 
10.06 
H).06 
ia36 
2L00 
1&36 


>46  62 
.13  30 
43.20 
30.96 
30.06 
30.96 
33.30 
00.96 
4&Q2 
43.29 
30.96 
33.30 
30.96 
39.96 
33  30 
46.62 
46  62 
46.62 
30.96 
36.63 
30.06 
33.30 
46.62 
10  U8 
39.  0('> 
46  62 
80.96 
46.63 
33.30 
30.06 
30.96 
46.63 
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Bute 


North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oro^on   

l'('tin.<>  Ivanta... 
Rti'xle  l.iland... 
tHOuth  CkroUoA. 
South  Dakota  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

rub  

Vermont.    

VIrflnhi     

W  ■  .^.Il  .... 
\'-  :iia.. 
\S  ...     ,....; 

W.vomlng 


Total  (table,  pp. 
110001-11002) 

AnxKint 

Rank 

S366.03 

18 

230.42 

31 

307.80 

36 

36a  64 

8 

31130 

11 

28a  44 

15 

187.44 

42 

274.01 

1: 

242.70 

24 

194.00 

41 

203.58 

37 

457.  16 

2 

262  67 

30 

105.86 

40 

130.01 

40 

aoau 

7 

l&tt 

47 

Total  revised 


Amoant 


«2aa6l 
361.62 
2S&70 
24106 
824.81 
32188 
<Jl224.57 
247  91 
277  09 
ieC2.78 
21&67 
338. 23 
174.48 
35150 
16140 

aoaas 

18&07 


Rank 


23 
22 
32 
27 

6 

7 
36 
29 
13 
48 
87 

4 
46 
30 
47 

8 
46 


Sales  Ux 


Table,  pp. 
11091-11003 


tiaoo 

2100 

laoo 


82  00 
3100 
2100 
16.00 
16.00 


laoo 


82.00 

laoo 


16.00 


Revlaed 


$60.00 
00.00 
60.00 


130.00 
90  00 
90.00 
60  00 
90.00 


00.00 


130.00 
60.00 


60.00 


Income  tax 


Table .  pp. 
11001-11002 


$23.00 


25.00 
182  00 


4&00 
...... 


4&00 

100.00 

6200 


64.10 


Revised 


$1161 


180 
6100 


3100 
....... 


2144 

80.00 
47.00 


Ml  76 


Real  property 


Table,  pp. 
11091-11002 


$16117 
136.66 
10143 
186.68 
230.19 
20123 

62  57 
190.80 
161.83 
131.59 

86.02 
28182 
160.71 

91 07 

UM 
237.64 

0102 


NoTe.— Revised  Income  tnx  amoontl  are  bueil  on  1059  rat«s. 


Date:  June  10,  1960. 


RESOLUTION  ON  FROHIBITION  OF 
CARCIN'KiK.Mf  C'HFMIC.AL.S  IN 
FOODS    .^.ND    CO.S.METICS 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.st  nt  to  oxtt'.nd  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  tlic  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kcntleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objtxrtion 

Mr.  REES  of  Kaii.^a.^  M;  Speaker, 
the  Kansas  Public  Hea:t>.  .^  ..sociation, 
affiliated  with  the  Amtnc.u,  Public 
Health  Association,  recently  ad  ;  :<  d  a 
resolution  on  prohibition  of  carcmugeiuc 
chemicals  in  foods  and  cosmetics.  The 
Kansas  Public  Health  Association  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  diligence  in  sub- 
mitting this  resolution.  It  deals  with 
the  dread  diseases  of  cancer. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  PROHiBrnoN  or  Caecinogenic 
Chimicals  in  Poods  and  Cosmetics 

Whereas  the  Incidence  of  cancer  has  in- 
creased until  It  Is  predicted  that  it  will 
cause  the  death  of  one  person  out  of  each 
four  now  alive  in  the  United  States:    and 

Whereas  the  cause  of  cancer  and  the 
mechanisms  of  Its  development  are  lartiPly 
unknown:  and 

Whereas  it  is  known  that  certain  chemical 
substances  are  capable  of  causing  a  statical- 
ly significant  Increased  Incidence  of  cancer 
In  tests  on  laboratory  animals;  and 

Whereas  at  this  time  tests  on  laboratory 
animals  afford  the  best  known  indication 
of  possible  cancer-causing  action  In  man; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to 
state  with  certainty  that  any  given  mini- 
mum dosage  or  application  of  such  chemical 
substances  is  devoid  of  some  cancer-pro- 
moting effect;   and 

Whereas  certain  food,  chemical,  and  -os- 
metic industries  wish  to  Introduce  such 
chemicals  Into  the  public  food  and  cos- 
metic supply :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  In  the  opinion  of  the  Kaii- 
•as  Public  Health  Association,  no  amount 
whatsoever  of  any  chemical  known  to  pro- 
duce or  promote  cancer  by  virtue  of  its 
intrinsic  properties,  as  determined  by  ani- 
mal and  other  tests,  should  be  permitted  In 
the  public  food  or  ca«metlc  supply  under 
any  circumstances;   and   he  ;t  further 

Re»oh>ed,  That  copies  of  this  resoMitlon 
be  forwarded  to  the  Representative  of  K.nn- 
•«•    In    the    Congress    of    the    United    .'States 


to  guide  them  In  their  conslderaUon  of 
pending  legislation  on  artificial  colors,  and 
to  such  other  persons  as  the  executive  com- 
mittee deems  appropriate. 


REL\:  DISCORD  OR  H.ARMONV^- THE 
SCORE  ON  niE  KLLIS  VOTING 
RECORDS 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  tentleman  from 
Minne.sota  !Mr  Nf.l.cen  l^  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr  NEXSEN  Mr  Speaker,  a  com- 
mon characteristic  of  all  Congressmen  i.> 
to  feel  that  their  district  is  the  most  out- 
standing in  the  land.  I  am  no  different 
The  Second  Congressional  District  m 
Minnesota  is  outstanding  for  many  rea- 
sons— good  land,  fine  schools  and 
churches,  wonderful  people. 

In  my  district  is  the  fine  community  of 
New  Ulm,  known  as  the  polka  capiuil  of 
the  world,  the  home  of  many  German 
bands  which  travel  the  district,  playmp 
at  dances,  and  providing  hilarious. 
boisterous  music  that  stirs  the  rTio.'^t  stoic 
citizen. 

Many  of  these  musicians  still  use  the 
old-fashioned  German  concertina  which 
can  produce  music  of  great  harmony  it 
is  a  very  small  instrument  as  size  f;oes — 
actually  it  could  be  hidden  away  un- 
noticed under  your  arm.  yet  when  the 
bellows  are  opened  it  can  be  stretched 
to  a  tremendous  length. 

But,  unless  the  player  wants  harmony, 
this  concertina  can  often  sound  more 
like  a  squa\>.k-br\\,  and  .-ometimes  it  pro- 
duces just  an  ignominious  blast  of  hot 
air. 

Thii  being  an  election  year,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  good  citizens  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  in  Minnesota, 
and  many  other  citizens  throughout 
rural  America,  are  gol^g  to  be  treated  to 
such  a  performance. 

The  man  who  will  supply  the  blast 
of  air  is  Mr.  Clyde  T  Ellis,  penrral 
manager  of  the  National  Rural  El-^ctnc 
Cooperative  A^isociation  His  instru- 
ment?— the  recently  published  docu- 
ment known  as  the  rural  electrification 
Voting  Records. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker  again  this  se.ssion 
vc  are  faced  with  another  performance 
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by  Mr.  Ellis,  as  he  fills  the  bellows,  and 
lets  go  at  the  Members  of  Congress 
through  his  Vot'ng  Records. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  examine  the 
performance  of  Mr.  Ellis  at  the  bel- 
lows— the  hot  air.  the  squawks,  the 
great  stretching  of  the  voting  record, 
and  the  times  when  an  issue  is  conven- 
iently hidden  under  the  arm  and  disap- 
pears 

This  examination  reveals — as  many 
farmers  connecte'd  with  REA  have  long 
feared — that  Mr,  Ellis  is  prejudiced  as 
well  as  partLsan  in  passing  judgment  on 
the  rollcall  votes  of  the  Members  of  this 
House, 

.■\nd  more  serious,  it  reveals  that  a 
fine  organization — a  beautiful  instru- 
ment— the  National  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative Association — ha.s  been  trapped 
into  playinp  the  unharmonious  tune  of 
a  single  man— Mr  Ellis 

At  the  outset.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  one  tiling  clear,  I  beheve  all 
Members  of  Congress  are  proud  of  the 
\otes  they  have  cast  We  have  no  de- 
sire u.  conceal  our  position,  and  the 
Congressional  Record  lists  our  votes  on 
eveiT  question,  with  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  i.ssue  No  vot^  is  ever 
100  percent  right  or  wrong,  and  together 
we  produce  the  rich  harmony  of  a  democ- 
racy at  work 

But  when  a  one-man,  twisted  inter- 
Iiretation  of  this  music  cuLs  the  air  in 
t!ie  name  of  4  million  farmers,  then 
the  time  has  come  to  do  more  than  pass 
the  earplugs.  When  the  record  of  the 
Congre.ss  is  distoi'ted,  it  then  becomes 
our  duty  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
behalf  of  all  the  Mpniber."^  of  Congress, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  who  u.-^e 
RE.^  power 

If  I  in.'iv  be  pr-rsonai  a  moment  Mr. 
.'^;>eakp:  I  bel:e\p  my  ca.se  i!lu.--'trates  the 
point. 

Being  a  farmc  whose  farm,  is  served 
by  RE.'\,  a  farmer  who  helped  originally 
■  rL-anize  his  REA  co-op.  and  having 
served  for  3  years  as  RE.A  .Administrator 
of  this  great  and  wonderful  program.  I 
was  certain  that  there  would  be  little 
question  m  anyone's  m.md  but  tha"  my 
reeoid  in  Congress  would  reflect  myself 
W  be  a  strong  advocate  and  defender  of 
HEA. 
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Rural  electrification  to  me  is  a  neces- 
sity. And  on  the  wall  m  my  office  is  a 
large  picture.  In  it  you  can  see  the 
powerlines  running  from  the  house  to 
Lhe  barn  to  operate  the  milking 
machines,  the  barn  cleaner,  the  milk 
coolers,  and  the  electric  welders  In  the 
house  are  many  household  appliances 
making;  use  of  this  REA  electricity  The 
power  flows  over  lines  of  a  rural  electric 
co-op  that  I  helped  organize  and  of 
which  I  was  v;ce  president  whc :;  ihose 
lines  were  built 

However.  I  now  find  that  m  spite  of 
my  RFA  background,  according  to  Mr. 
Ellis'  Voting  Records  I  was  riaht  only 
once  and  wTon?  8  time's  on  REA  .n  the 
2  short  years  I  have  been  in  Congress. 
Let  u.s  start  with  a  brief  look  at  some 
of  those  recent  votes  from  Ellis'  'Voting 
Records  to  determine  just  what  issues 
were  involved. 

On  the  8  mmu.s  votes.  Mr  Ellis  has 
been  able  to  stretch  the  bellows  to  in- 
clude 3  on  th  TV  A  self -financing  bill, 
and  4  on  the  one  public  works  bill.  The 
Tv'A  votes  are  found  in  the  Ellis  Voting 
Records  as  votes  Nos,  44,  45,  and  46. 

On  those  votes  I  .supported  a  bill  that 
gave  TVA  60  years  to  amortize  its 
loans;  that  eave  proper  administrative 
authority  to  coordinate  financing  opera- 
tions of  T\'A  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States — amendments  that  would 
assure  the  Con£.;ress  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  proper  safeguards  so 
that  TVA  financing  would  not  clash  with 
that  of  the  Government.  That  is  the 
kind  of  a  bill  I  voted  for. 

Mr  Ellis  demanded  that  I  vote  for  a 
bill  givuifi  T\'A  120  years  to  pay  off  the 
loans — that  would  deny  the  Congress 
supervisory  authority,  also  denying  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  any  coordinat- 
ing authority,  which  could  drive  interest 
rates  up  for  everyone  To  grant  a  120- 
year  amortization  period  for  TVA  loans, 
when  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try must  amortize  their  R£A  loans  in  35 
years,  would  not  be  fai;-  Let  us  treat 
ever-y  section  alike  And  I  am  sure  that 
the  folks  m  the  TV'A  area  will  agree  that 
the  bill  I  supported  was  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable approach  to  the  TVA  financing 
problem 

The  four  public  works  votes  are  listed 
by  Ellis  as  votes  Nos.  47,  48.  49,  and  50  in 
the  'Ellis.  Voting  Records. 

On  those  votes  I  supported  a  bill  as 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Senate  pork-barreled  the 
bill,  throwing  in  67  projects  that  did  not 
measure  up  to  the  criteria  of  justification 
sot  up  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

As  the  bill  was  originally  written  by 
the  commi'u-  ai.d  f.m  passed  by  the 
House,  Mr  k:1i.>  ^mv-/  me  a  "right"  vote. 
Yet  when  the  bill  came  back  from  the 
Senate  loaded  with  67  projects  that  did 
not  measure  up  to  proper  standards  and 
I  voted  aeainst  such  pork  barreling.  Mr. 
Ellis  save  me  three  "wrong"  votes.  Now, 
Mr  Speake-.  if  I  was  "right"  to  becin 
with,  how  could  I  be  "wrong"  in  fighting 
to  preserve  the  very  bill  that  Mr.  Ellis 
originally  wanted  '  Ri^ht  or  wrong,  Mr. 
Ellis  has  stretched  the  bellows  on  one  bill 
to  rack  up  four  votes  on  one  issue. 


Mr  Speaker,  my  voting  record  i.s  by  no 
means  the  only  one  that  reflects  these 
distortions  as  compiled  by  Mr  Ellis. 
Let  us  look  at  how  Mr  Ellis  operates  the 
bellows  so  a^  to  manufacture  the  political 
hot  air  for  election  time. 

In  doini,'  ,so.  let  us  C"n.^Id'•^  votes  Nos 
33.  24,  2,=)    26,   1    4    5.  8    9    11    42    and  43 
of  Ellis'  Votin;,'  Rfrr<rds      What  particu- 
lar technique  iias  Mr   Ellis  u.^ed  :n  oper- 
ating the  bellowsl' 

1.    rLLIS    PICKS    THE    VOTES 

First  of  all.  just  how  is  this  Ellis  voting 
record  compiled?  I  thought  that  possi- 
bly Mr.  Ellis  gave  it  some  aura  of  re- 
spectability by  having  some  independent 
research  firm  determine  which  votes  are 
related  to  rural  electrification  and.  then, 
whether  the  vote  as  caot  was  favorable 
or  unfavorable. 

My  research  failed  to  reveal  any  such 
objective  approach.  Next,  I  considered 
that  possibly  some  committee  composed 
of  grassroots  farmers  discussed  the  roll- 
calls  and  made  a  decision  on  the  votes. 
i  found  no  such  means  being  employed. 

Possibly  a  group  from  NRECA's  board 
of  directors?  The  answer  was  aaain 
"No,"  How  do  I  know?  I  called  a  num- 
ber of  them  on  the  telephone  to  ask. 
They  were  frankly  in  the  dark  as  to  how 
these  conclusions  were  reached  Mr 
Speaker,  the  amazing  answer  is  that  it 
is  the  decision  of  one  man.  and  one  man 
alone,  that  determines  which  votes  cast 
by  the  Congress  are  related  to  rural 
electrification,  and  whether  that  vote  is 
favorable  or  unfavorable.  That  one  man 
is  Clyde  T.  Ellis. 

If  there  is  any  thought  of  Mr.  Ellis 
being  fair,  impartial,  and  nonpartisan 
in  making  his  selections,  than  I  invite 
you  to  study  the  written  record  Mr  Ellis 
has  produced  these  last  7  years.  It  re- 
veals that  he  has  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America  heaping  vilification 
on  OUT  President  and  make  dire  predic- 
tions that  the  REA  program  was  about  to 
be  destroyed.  He  has  grasped  evei-y  op- 
portunity to  fiU  congressional  hearing 
records  with  slanted  information  of  the 
same  vintage.  He  has  persuaded  certain 
Members  of  this  Congress  to  spend  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  "in- 
vestigations" of  this  administration's 
REA  program.  In  fact,  he  even  per- 
suaded one  committee  of  this  House  to 
launch  an  investigation  of  me  when  I 
was  Administrator. 

The  Ellis-inspired  investigation  dis- 
rupted the  operation  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  for  weeks. 
Records  were  pawed  over,  the  files  were 
taken  out  of  the  offices,  and  staff  mem- 
bers were  paraded  on  the  Hill  before 
committee.  Questions  that  were  thrown 
at  me  were  read  from  papers  which 
showed  the  NRECA  letterhead.  The 
charges  have  not  stood  the  light  of  day. 
He  has  sought  to  launch  this  Govern- 
ment on  a  program  of  federally  con- 
structed and  operated  atomic  power- 
plants  with  a  "utility  responsibility"  of 
furnishing  power  in  widely  dispers^ed 
areas.  He  has  used  the  money  of  his 
organization,  its  mailing  list — grantmg  it 
to  a  favored  few  and  denying  it  to  oth- 
ers— and  its  equipment  In  partisan  po- 
htical    campaigns    in    efforts    to    defeat 


candidates  who  refused  to  do  his  bid- 
ding. 

This  is  the  man  who.  with  his  obvious 
lack  of  objectivity,  selected  the  issues 
and  determined  whether  they  were  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable  votes. 

2      ELLIS    LEAVrs    OUT    CEBTAIN    VOTXfl 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  some  of 
Mr.  Ellis'  voting  tabulations  Mr  Ellis 
has  consistently  advccated  and  supported 
all  Federal  hydroelectric  projects  He 
maintains  that  it  is  his  duty  and  respon- 
sibility toward  his  membership  to  "po 
down  the  line  "  for  complete  Federal  de- 
velopment of  all  such  projects.  He 
steadfastly  maintains  this  before  con- 
gressional committees  This  being  so, 
consistency  would  suggest  that  any  bills 
calling  for  development  by  any  agency 
other  than  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  like  waving  a  red  flag  in  Mr. 
Ellis'  face  Furthermore,  votes  on  such 
bills  could  hardly  escape  Mr  Ellis'  at- 
tention Yet.  the  Ellis  Voting  Records 
reveal  that  some  such  votes  have  been 
deliberately  left  out. 

We  can  all  well  remember  the  great 
issue  that  was  built  up  over  the  Hells 
Canycn  development.  Mr.  Ellis  went 
"all  out"  to  vilify  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration becau.se  of  their  support  of 
private  pcwer  company  development  in 
this  instance 

Yet,  when  It  comes  to  the  Coosa  River 
bill,  providing  for  private  development 
of  certain  hydroelectric  sites  on  the 
Coosa  River  in  Alabama,  we  find  that 
this  bill  has  been  completely  eliminated 
from  the  Ellis  Voting  Records. 

Now,  I  ask  you.  Mr,  Speaker,  would  not 
consistency  demand  that  Mr  Ellis  treat 
the  Coosa  River  development  the  same 
as  Hells  Canyon?  Yet  he  has  not.  A 
study  of  the  bill  reveals  that  it  was  spon- 
sored by  certain  "men"  Mr.  Ellis  could 
iU  afford  to  cross;  thus  he  conveniently 
ignored  that  vote  in  compiling  the  Voting 
Records, 

Again  this  plck-and-choose  technique 
was  employed  on  a  crucial  vote  Involving 
the  proposed  Frylngpan- Arkansas  proj- 
ect in  Colorado.  REA  directors  and 
managers,  as  well  as  many  citizens  of 
Colorado,  traveled  to  Washington  beg- 
ging for  this  much  needed  facility  It  is 
indeed  strange  that  Mr  Ellis  failed  to 
list  as  a  crucial  vote  this  worthy  project 
that  had  been  recommended  by  both  the 
administration  and  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTairs  Committee  of  the  House. 
Could  it  be  that  the  vote  as  cast  would 
embarrass  the  perfect"  REA  voting  rec- 
ord of  certain  Members  of  Congress? 
That  record  rollrall  can  be  found  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  102,  part 
11.  page  14801.  Its  exclusion  from  the 
Ellis  Voting  Records  can  only  lead  to  one 
conclusion — partisan  politics. 

The  same  can  be  .said  for  H  R  7665 
which  provided  for  private  development 
of  the  Priest  Rapids  Dam  on  the  Colum- 
bia River.  It  was  .spon.sored  by  Ellis 
100  percenters.  The  inclusion  of  this 
bill  in  the  Ellis  Voting  Records  would 
have  been  Indeed  embarrassing  to  Mr. 
Ellis  and  some  of  his  friends.  It  was  not 
included. 

Do  not  misunderstand.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
am  not  objectmg  to  hnw  Members  of  this 
body   voted   on   specific   i.ssues,   or  why. 
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What  I  am  .saying  is  that  In  the  interest 
of  fair  play  Mr  Ellis  should  not  hunt 
and  pick  his  issues — but  rather  should 
list  them  all, 

3.  KLLIS  STRAYS  fAR  AFIELD 

Another  technique  Mr  Ellis  has  used 
is  that  of  ch(H>sing  an  ussue  completely 
foreign  to  REA  and  building  it  into  a 
favorable  or  unfavorable  vote  to  suit  his 
own  personal  philosoplues  of  government 
and  economics 

For  example,  Mr  Ellis  lists  a  vote  on 
House  Resolution  85  on  March  27  1957. 
as  directly  affecting  REA,  Tiie  record 
reveals  that  this  measure  has  nothing  to 
do  with  REA  Tlus  is  found  as  REA 
record  vote  No  33.  The  debate  on  the 
bill  clearly  shows  that  this  was  a  measuie 
dealing  with  the  general  monetary  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  could  not  be 
related  to  REA  any  more  than  any  other 
question  in  thi.s  country,  \\i  Mr.  Ellis 
singled  it  out  as  a  crucial  REA  ?ote. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  patent 
provisions  in  the  atomic  energy  bill  of 
1954,  These  votes  are  Nos  24,  25,  and  26 
of  Ellis*  Voting  Records.  Evidently  Mr, 
Ellis'  economic  philosophy  is  against  pri- 
vate patents;  consequently  he  selected 
these  patent  votes  as  key  REA  issues 

And  how  about  H  R.  3,  Mr,  Speaker? 
This  bill  was  on  the  issue  of  States  rights. 
Evidently  Mr.  Ellis  is  against  States 
rights,  so  he  threw  his  organization  into 
an  abortive  attempt  to  defeat  tiie  bill, 

I  say  abortive,  Mr  Speaker,  for  when 
he  got  caught  with  the  goods  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  he  first  denied  his  action 
saying  that  he  was  talking  of  an  amend- 
ment in  existence  or  contemplated  when 
he  sent  his  ill-fated  letter  to  certain 
Members  of  this  body. 

When  this  was  revealed,  he  finally 
took  refuge  in  that  old  excuse  that  he 
signed  the  letters  without  knowing  the 
contents  A  study  of  the  compiled  rec- 
ord on  Mr,  Ellis  H  R,  3  fiasco  reveals  his 
true  tactics.  I  would  have  thought  that 
Mr  Ellis  might  have  also  included  H,R. 
3  as  a  key  vote,  but  evidently  his  better 
judgment  prevailed  on  that  one. 

4      ELLIS    DISTORTS    THUE     MEANING    OT     BILLS 

A  fourth  technique  Mr,  Ellis  has  iLsed 
on  his  concertina  is  to  not  properly  ex- 
plain the  full  meaning  of  the  vote  as 
listed.  One  of  these  is  House  Joint 
Resolution  2  of  February  19,  1958  This 
is  found  as  vote  No.  38  in  the  Ellis  Voting 
Records.  This  bill  authorized  payment 
to  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe  for  right-of- 
way  for  Yellowtail  Dam  Actually,  the 
bill  provided  for  a  payment  far  in  excess 
of  the  prior  appraised  value  of  the  land. 
Hearings  reveal  that  this  land  had  been 
appraised  at  $50,000  The  bill  allowed 
$2 '2  million.  The  effort  to  recommit 
was  not  a  vote  against  the  project  but 
was  an  effort  to  save  our  Government 
over  $2  million 

In  adopting  this  method  of  taking 
land,  the  Congress  was  departing  from 
traditional  and  approved  appraisal  tech- 
niques. That  was  the  real  issue.  Mr 
Speaker,  not  whether  one  was  for  or 
against  the  project  itself  Yet  Mr.  Ellis 
seized  upon  an  interpretation  m  his  Vot- 
ing Records  which  gives  a  completely  dis- 
torted and  untrue  picture  of  the  actual 
situation. 


5      E3;XIS     ERECTS     STRAWMAN 

A  fifth  technique  found  in  the  Voting 
Records  is  the  made"  issue  For  exam- 
ple, on  many  appropriation  votes  for 
REA,  amendments  have  t>een  offered 
forcing  more  money  on  the  Agency  than 
It  needs  Tho.^e  who  reject  such  un- 
called-for amendments  then  find  them- 
-selve.'^  branded  m  Mr  Ellis'  Voting  Rec- 
ords as  having  voted  against  REA  loan 
funds  These  are  scattered  throuchout 
the  publication  and  found  as  votes  Nos 
1    4   5,8,  9,  and  11 

One  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of 
the  "made"  issue  was  HR  1321.  the 
Humphrey-Price  bill,  listed  by  Ellis  as 
a  bill  to  "restore  RFIA  Administrators 
loan-making  authority,  and  retain  REA 
m  USD.A  '  This  IS  found  as  votes  No,"? 
42  and  43  If  ever  there  was  a  straw- 
man"  set  up  by  Mr.  Ellis  for  political 
purposes,  it  was  this  bill 

Because  of  my  efforts  to  reveal  the 
true  nature  of  this  ■  htrawman  I  was 
given  two  unfavorable  votes  by  Mr  Ellis. 
Yet,  I  know  of  my  own  know  ledge  that 
no  authority  had  been  taken  avay  from 
the  REA  Administrator. 

In  studj-ing  that  bill  I  discovered  that 
Mr  Ellis,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
Arkansas  in  1939,  cast  three  votes  on 
practically  the  same  issue  He  voted  to 
put  REA  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  he  opposed  amendments  to 
this  measure.  Yet  today,  on  H  R  1321, 
on  the  same  issue  of  RE.A  inde}>endence 
he  counts  my  votes  as  unfavorable  when 
I  voted  to  support  that  same  ix)S]tion 
that  he  himself  took  in  this  Congress. 

KLLIS'  BO.UiO   or   DIRECTORS   DISAGREE 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  short  space  of 
time  since  the  Ellis  Voting  Records  have 
last  been  out,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
talk  personally  with  many  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  NRECA.  I 
have  explained  my  votes  to  them  and 
the  issues  involved. 

Strangely  enough,  in  discussing  tliis 
with  the  members,  I  found  that  they  of- 
fered no  criticism  or  disagreement  In 
view  of  this,  I  suggest  that  Mr  Ellis 
consult  his  board  of  directors  on  all  of 
these  votes  before  publishing  such  dis- 
tortions as  his  Voting  Records  reveal. 

l«t's  look  at  the  record 

What  is  the  true  test  as  to  whether 
the  Congress  and  the  present  admin- 
istration have  helped  or  hurt  REA?  Mr, 
Speaker,  to  find  the  answer,  let  us  look 
at  the  record  of  performance  revealed 
in  the  REA  program  these  last  7'2  years 

What  have  Mr.  Ellis'  predictions  been 
in  those  years,  and  what  does  the  record 
of  performance  show  to  be  the  actual 
truth? 

Ellis  has  predicted  that  the  'G  k  T 
program  is  dead."  The  recn.'  r -veals 
that  during  the  7''-  years  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 1.200.000  kilowatts  ^^f  -:t!i- 
erating  capacity  have  been  provided  for, 
compared  to  1,145,000  kilowatts  of  ca- 
pacity during  the  previous  17 '2  years. 

Ellis  has  headlined:  "Telephone  Pro- 
gram Rurming  Like  a  Dry  Creek  '  The 
record  reveals  there  were  7,500  REA  con- 
nected telephone  ^ub.sri  !l>ers  oefore 
1953:  1  million  REA  telephones  have 
been  added  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration these  last  7I2  years. 


Ellis  has  charged  this  Republican  ad- 
ministration is  "jacking  up  power  costs" 
to  the  farmers  The  record  reveals  that 
power  costs  in  1952,  the  year  before  this 
administration  took  over,  averaged  3  35 
cent.':  per  kilowatt -hour  The  record  re- 
veals that  by  June  1959  after  6^2  years 
of  Republican  administration  of  REA, 
the  averace  cost  w  as  2  65  cen^^  per  kilo- 
watt-hour 

In  addition  the  record  reveals  that 
there  are  plenty  of  unadvanced  funds 
to  be  loaned  ;  that  the  delinquency  rate 
among  the  cooperative  borrowers  i.<=  the 
lowest  in  history,  that  advance  pay- 
ments are  at  their  highest  level  m 
RE.'^'s  histoiy 

In  the  po'.ver  indu.>^try,  a  plant  cannot 
':x-  operated  successfully  as  an  isolated 
i^peration.  One  of  the  bicgest  contri- 
butions that  can  be  made  to  reduce 
power  costs  is  to  stimulate  an  atmos- 
phere of  harmony  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  many  ele.ments  in  the  in- 
dustrj', 

A  good  example  of  what  I  mean  is  the 
so-called  Minnesota  plan  where  we 
brought  bureau  power  into  the  State  of 
Minnesota  with  the  entire  power  in- 
dustry joining  hands,  making  maximum 
u.se  of  existing  facilities  m  riistributine 
and  firming  up  the  power,  .A,s  a  result 
of  this  plan  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  saved  to  the  farmers  of  Minnesota. 

CONCXUSION 

Mr,  Speaker,  Mr,  Ellis  may  attempt  to 
justify  his  distortions  by  saying  that  he 
has  compiled  the  Voting  Records  on 
authority  from  liic  NRECA  memi>t  i.'-ii.p 
or  board  of  directors.  Actually,  tiie 
authority  quoted  on  page  2  of  the  April 
1960  Voting  Records  reveals  that  he  has 
received  no  afiBrmation  from  his  organ- 
ization since  January  14  '954  on  this 
question.  Consequently,  what  about 
these  votes  happening  after  that  date' 
Furthermore,  the  specific  votes  rf  the 
Congress  as  listed  in  the  Ellis  Voting 
Records  have  not  been  brought  before  the 
membership  of  NREC.^  or  its  board  of 
directors  and  explained  in  full.  My  p(  i  - 
sonal  conversations  last  week  with,  a 
representative  group  of  these  ftne  men 
convinces  me  that  they  have  had  -no  part 
in  this  process 

We  are  inevitably  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr  Ellis  has  not  only  used 
this  voting  record  technique  to  wrong 
many  Members  of  Congress,  but  has  also 
used  it  to  mislead  the  very  peopl?  who 
are  paying  him  his  salary. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  the  Ellis 
Voting  Records  be  given  a  complete  air- 
ing by  this  Congress  in  order  that  REA 
not  be  made  a  partisan  political  issue. 
REA  can  continue  to  have  bipartisan 
.support  here  in  Congress,  but  not  if  we 
allow  unwarranted  partisan  attacks  We 
cannot  have  harmony  in  an  atmosphere 
where  obvious  misrepiesenuition  and 
partisanship  are  in  the  score  at  m  the 
Ellis  Voting  Records 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  now  calling  these 
errors  and  inconsistencies  to  Mr,  Ellis' 
attention,  and  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play 
I  believe  the  Voting  Records  need  to  be 
carefully  re\iewed 

III  fact.  Mr,  Speakei  ,  because  I  am  one 
of  the  farmers  paying  dues  to  NRECA, 
and  because  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress 
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who  huks  been  intimately  ccmnected  with 
the  entire  liEA  movement,  I  am  offering 
to  meet  with  the  NRECA  board  of  direc- 
tors at  any  time  to  discuss  these  glaring 
misuses  of  the  Voting  Records. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELiSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  The  gentleman 
referred  to  the  Pryingpan-ArkarLsas 
project  which  I  have  sponsored  for  some 
years.  Did  I  understand  the  gentleman 
to  state  that  the  vote  on  the  Prying  pan- 
Arkansas  project  was  not  included  m  the 
voting  tabulation? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  It  does  not  appear  in 
the  voting  tabulation  as  an  important 
project  m  spite  of  the  fact  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  approved 
it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  the  administration 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  approved  it,  and 
It  was  a  project  of  great  interest  to  the 
REA  cooperatives  m  Colorado.  It  does 
not  appear  a.s  an  issu:-  and  it  is  obvious 
for  reasons  I  think  are  very  plain. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  as  I  recall 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  Ellis  is  general 
manager,  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Pryingpan-ArkarLsas  project.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  I  believe 
Mr,  Ellis  mailed  a  letter  to  every  M-mbt-r 
of  the  Hou.se  urging  support  of  the  bill 
authorizing  the  project, 

Mr.  NELSEN.  That  is  right  You  will 
find  in  the  magazine  that  he  sends  out 
that  that  project  wa.s  endorsed.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  this,  it  wa.s  not  included 
in  the  Ellis  voting  records 

Mr  CHENOWETH.  I  will  .say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Pry;ngpan-Ar'<  m.sas 
project  is  of  great  importance  to  the  REA 
cooperatives  in  my  district  This  project 
will  furnish  power  to  .several  cooperatives 
in  southern  Colorado,  who  have  always 
given  this  project  their  full  and  enthusi- 
astic support 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
right. 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  NELSEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

tAr  SCHWENGEL  I  want  to  say  at 
the  outset  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
taken  this  time  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  this  very  important  matter.  It  is  an 
area  that  concerns  so  many  of  our  peo- 
ple in  the  farm  economy.  I  have  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  this  because  I  have  many, 
many  membe.-s  of  the  REA  :n  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  think  it  is  a  very  wonderful 
organization,  I  am  glj.d  they  have  an 
organization  so  that  they  can  present 
th«ir  case  before  the  Congress 

I  would  like  to  sav  too,  it  is  my  feel- 
ing that  the  gentleman  speaking  on 
this  subject  is  eminently  qualified  to 
speak  on  it  because  he  has  had  exp^^ri- 
ence  in  the  REA  as  a  user,  he  has  had 
experience  in  the  REA  as  an  admini.-;- 
trator.  and  he  has  had  experience  now 
with  the  REA  as  a  legislator.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  recognise 
his  record  as  an  Administrator  as  out- 
standing The  people  in  my  district  still 
Bing  his  praises  for  the  fine  work  he  did 


in  connection  with  some  of  the  projects 
that  were  developed  during  the  tune  he 
was  Administrator. 

I  beheve  the  record  of  REIA  achieve- 
ments in  their  legitimate  area  Is  a  good 
one.  and  I  would  think  that  a  citing  of 
that  excellent  record  should  be  all  that 
would  be  needed  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  REA,  Therefore.  I  think  it  i.5 
unfortunate  that  some  of  the  leaders— 
or  one  leader  in  particular — resorts  to 
the  type  of  attack  revealed  in  the  voting 
record 

I  am  hopfful  that  as  a  result  of  this 
endeavor  (tn  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  the  many  fine.  fair,  and 
faithful  members  of  the  REA  will  Uke 
note  of  the  problem  and  do  what  they 
can  to  correct  this  very  unfortunate  ma- 
neuver and  mJluence  that  is  apparent 
m  this  fine  organization. 

Mr  NELSEN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  remarks. 


UPSTREAM   BENEFIT  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  :  Mr  Hemp- 
hill'   IS  recognized  for  60  mmuU's. 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  today  m  order  to  dis- 
cuss Mtn.e  of  the  opposition  to  H  R  7201. 
commonly  known  as  tiie  upstream  bene- 
fit bill,  which  was  introduced  m  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana,  the  Honorable  Lee 
Metc.\lf  This  bill  was  voted  out  of  t!.e 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
m.ttee  cf  the  House  of  R<'presentatives 
and  is  scheduled  for  hearing  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  sometime  dur- 
ing the  week  of  June  27.  This  is  not  a 
bill  which  is  of  peculiar  benefit  of  public 
power  or  of  peculiar  benefit  to  private 
power  This  Is  a  good  bill  dealing  in  a 
fair  marmer  with  a  difficult  and  impor- 
tant subject. 

Unfortunately,  we  M'-mbers  of  Con- 
gress do  not  have  the  time  to  study  evei-y 
piece  of  legislation  as  much  as  we  would 
like  We  have  to  depend  upon  the  re- 
port which  accnm;ianies  the  legislation. 
We  der)end  tipon  tiie  opinions  of  our 
constituency  because  we  are  close  to  the 
people,  so  to  a  large  extent  we  depend 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  people  back 
home.  Let  us  carry  the  sequence  one 
step  beyond.  In  many  instances  people 
back  iiome  depend  upon  lobbying  organi- 
zations here  to  inform  them  about  the 
legislation.  The  lobbyists,  many  of 
whom  are  specialists,  analyze  the  legis- 
lation and  send  their  opinion  down  to  the 
districts  and  the  Congressmen  begin  to 
get  letters. 

Now  there  is  nothmg  wrong  with  such 
a  system  when  good  government  is  their 
goal;  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  such 
a  system  when  honesty  is  their  practice, 
and  there  is  no  effort  to  disguise  the 
truth  or  to  misinterpret.  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  are  instances  of  misin- 
formation and  deceit,  and  there  is  an 
example  that  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
in  a  few  minutes  in  connection  with 
HR,  720L 

HR,  7201  is  a  ben.fit  bill,  designed  to 
benefit  the  American  public,  American 
economy,  public  and  private  power.     It 


is  designed  to  iiisure  the  most  beneficial 
ai:id  erficu-nt  u-se  <  f  our  watrr  fur  the  pro- 
ducuon  uf  power  and  the  maximum  uti- 
lization of  storage  facihties  Uj  produce 
power. 

We  find,  however,  that  the  general 
manager  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
C'wiperativ  Association,  one  Clyde  T, 
Fllhs  };as  eone  all  out  m  his  efforts  to 
torpedo  HR  730L  I  could  not  under- 
,';tand  this  because  Ellis  should  be  for  this, 
b.ll  otcause  it  helps  so  many  public  util- 
ity districts,  a  great  public  nver  author- 
ity in  Oklahoma  will  generally  help  the 
country  so  far  a.s  production  of  power  is 
concerned.  It  is  only  simple  arithmetic 
to  figure  that  no  project,  p\jbl!c  or  pri- 
vate, can  fill  any  power  contract  except 
with  firm  power  it  can  guarantee  This 
bill  will  give  more  power  with  more 
power  for  consumption  and  more  power 
for  production  Because  I  questioned 
the  motives  of  Mr  Ellis,  who  apparently 
is  trying  to  castigate  those  of  us  who  are 
for  this  bill  as  "antl-REA,"  I  thought 
it  best  to  examine  Mr  Ellis"  conduct  on 
another  occasion  when  he  strongly 
fought  against  H.R.  3, 

Everybody  in  South  Carolina  knows  I 
have  been  a  friend  of  the  REA.  Some 
of  my  best  friends  are  directors  or  man- 
agers. I  do  not  believe  the  directors 
would  approve  Mr.  Ellis'  actions  with 
H  R.  3,  I  am  going  to  document  it  right 
liere  because  it  shows  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with.  They  should  not  examine  his 
ballot  on  H  R  7201  May  I  remind  all 
that  neither  Mr  Ellis  nor  anyone  from 
the  organization  he  tries  to  dominate 
had  the  interest  to  testify  against  HR. 
7201,  If  they  were  on  the  ball  they 
should  have  known  it  was  coming  up. 
Where  were  they?  Were  they  lurking 
and  waiting  to  do  a  smear  job  like  tfcey 
tried  onHR.  3? 

I  have  just  looked  at  the  hearings 
held  on  HR,  3,  No  testimony  from  Ellis 
or  his  crowd.  Do  we  see  a  pattern?  This 
legislation  will  provide  public  and  pri- 
vate power  projects  with  a  means  of  get- 
ting more  power  to  sell,  cheaper  power 
to  sell,  to  REA  cooperatives  and  to 
industry. 

He  may  get  away  with  It,  but  I  am 
calling  his  bluff  and  I  shall  document 
here  and  now. 

I  have  always  personally  supported 
REA.  It  Is  a  good  program,  and  it  de- 
serves the  wide  support  It  enjoys  among 
the  Members  of  Congress.  However,  I 
believe  the  leadership  of  NRECA  needs 
to  concern  itself  with  the  performance  of 
its  executive  director,  who  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  Members  of  Congress  has 
played  a  peculiar  game. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Mr,  Ellis 
has  used  NRECA  to  promote  his  personal 
philosophy,  I  have  recently  examined 
Mr,  Ellis"  performance  during  the  first 
session  of  the  86th  Congress— 1959 — 
when  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  involve 
NRECA  in  opposing  H.R.  3.  the  States 
rights  bill. 

This  important  piece  of  legislation  had 
wide  support,  especially  among  my  col- 
leagues from  the  South,  who  believe 
firmly  in  the  perservatlon  of  States 
right<5.  We  passed  the  bUl  in  the  House 
despite  Mr  Ellis'  frantic  maneuvers,  but 
the  story  of  Mr,   Ellis'  involvement  In 
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this  legislation  makes  an  amazing  docu- 
ment and  deserves  careful  study.  H.R, 
3  was  supported  by  sucli  great  south- 
f  rners  and  great  f ru  nds  of  REA  as  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Virginia,  Mr  Willis,  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr  FoFRF.sTER  of  Georgia  Mr 
PoFT,  of  Vir.ulnia.  Mr  TrcK,  of  Virginia 
Mr.  EKDWDY.  of  Texas.  Mr  Cramee,  of 
Florida,  and  I  could  name  a  host  of 
others. 

Mr.  EUis'  activities  started  sliortly 
before  debate  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
when  he  sent  a  secrt  t  letter  of  opposition 
to  H-R.  3  to  certain  M'^mbers  of  this 
House.  That  letter  crei.tcd  a  storm  of 
opposiUon  to  Mr.  Ellis  because  he  was 
again  attempting  to  involve  the  rural 
electrification  people  In  legislation  that 
did  not  concern  IlEA 

The  evidence  wlach  I  have  now 
gathered  shows  the  duplicity  and  mis- 
representation Mr  Elhs  has  attempted 
to  practice  on  the  Members  of  tins  House 
in  regard  to  his  reasons  and  purposes  in 
opposing  HR  3.  F^irthermore.  the  evi- 
dence which  I  shall  now  pr<'scnl  raises 
a  serious  question  in  my  mind  of  Mr. 
Ellis'  individu.1.1  lioncsly  and  inUgnty 
in  that  it  shows  he  attempted,  in  writ- 
ing, to  falsify  a  po.-uiion  tie  !iad  already 
taken. 

This  is  a  serious  nuater,  Mr  Speaker, 
because  I  am  j>ersunaily  concernec  as  to 
the  repercussions  tins  afiiiir  wUl  have  on 
the  good  will  of  the  rural  el(?ctr:ficat;on 
program,  I  pti.sonally  l^^\  tha'.  each  of 
us  has  a  duty  in  representing  uur  con- 
stituents who  are  I-lEA  users  to  iixform 
them  of  this  entire  affair  in  order  that 
they  may  take  whatever  aciicn  they 
deem  necessary  to  keep  thtir  orgamza- 
Uon  free  from  Uio:>e  Uidividual.-r  who  will 
only  do  theui  ha:-m  by  such  Uclics. 

What  does  the  record  reveal? 

When  H JFl,  3  was  beu.g  debattd  on  the 
floor  of  UiLs  Houf>e,  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Clyde  T.  Ellis  purportedly  represent- 
ing the  sentiment  of  the  entire  4  million 
membership  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association  was  revealed 
which  placed  l.im  m  oppo.sition  to  H.R. 
3  In  order  that  the  record  will  reveal 
all  the  facts  in  this  affair,  I  now  intro- 
duce the  original  ElHs  letter.  It  states 
Nation /u.  Rural 

El,rCTWC   COOFTRATnT   ASSOCIAnON. 

Wa-i^fjcf^m    D  C,  Juvr  le.  1959 

As  you  know  H  U  ^  which  purports  to  es- 
t&Ml&li  rule*  at  uiterpretiition  for  Federal 
couru  invoiving  the  doctrine  at  Federal  pre- 
empUoD  U  due  roc  floor  debate  aiid  axriion 
this  week. 

The  National  Rural  ETlectrlc  Cooperative 
AMoclatlon,  the  eerrlce  organisation  for  the 
rural  elect.rlc  cystem  of  the  United  8tatee 
wuich  rcpreaenu  some  4  million  memtK-r 
coufiiuners.  has  a  vital  and  direct  interest  in 
thlis  legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  whv  HR  3 
should  be  r<'Jected.  as  set  f.rTh  on  page  28 
ot  the  minority  report,  Report  No  4l>2  the 
enactn>ent  of  legislation  a.-  cntainr-d  iii  H  R 
3  would  sOfio  as  tlie  m.nc.nty  report  set 
forth.  Uirow  Into  "chaoe  •  •  •  all  p-.>6slble 
areas  of  concurrent  p-jwers  •  •  •  UicJuding 
forms  of  transportation,  labor-management 
relatl'vns  f>r1mtnal  law,  aliens,  power  and 
natural  traa  rejrulatlon,  matters  affecting  the 
natkmal  defenae,  etr  " 

Some  450  >f  the  rural  electric  cooperative* 
receive  either  directly  <ir  iLdirectly  all  or 
part  of  their  wholesale  power  supply  from 
federal  power  projects  such  as  r.^r  examp.p. 


the  Tennessee  Vailey  Authoruy,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  System.  Southwestern  Power 
Administration,  Burpau  of  Reclamation.  eU- 
In  addition  the  commercial  utilities  from 
whom  many  of  the  r\iral  electric  system* 
l>urch:use  p-wr-r  ttre  .'.i;l;-e<n  to  the  scr.itlnv 
of  the  Federal  Power  Con-.mlsslon,  We  feel 
thai  p-wiSfige  of  iegiilaiioii  embodied  In  H,R  3 
W'juni  te:  .u-sly  haiiiptT  {\.e  operatio:is  of 
the  F' -l>>r  .;  r  wer  Corr\nii.sslon,  We  fee: 
that  ^-'^•■■■■•.E^p  f  l.-c'-slat:  >r.  embodied  In  H.R 
3  wm;!o  KH'!^,,':!v  h'iinper  tiie  oprrntinns  of 
the  Fedcra.  i'..wpr  C-omrv.isslon  and  those 
Fedc-ra;  t^rennes  which  over  the  years  have 
iin>e  and  time  again  been  delegated  the 
auihjr;:y  and  resi^nsibiUty  by  the  courts 
Mid  tiie  Congress  to  have  Cijiitrol  over 
na-.  igable  waterways  and  streams,  water 
rights,  and  use  of  water  for  irrigation,  navi- 
gation, power  derelopyment.  etc 

In  addition,  passafre  of  such  Ipffl.iliitior. 
would  throw  into  chaos  the  Interpretaiu.;. 
of  the  Federal  property  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, section  3.  clause  2,  under  which  a:. 
the  Federal  power  projects  have  operated 
these  many  years. 

The  reasons  as  stated  abc-ve.  plus  others, 
clearly  Indicate  the  great  harm  that  could 
be  done  directly  and  Indirectly  to  the  rural 
electric  systems  if  such  provisions  as  em- 
bodied In  HR   3  were  allowed  to  become  law 

For  these  reasons  we  respectfully  urge  your 
consideration  of  our  p>06ltlon  on  this  matter 
Sincerely. 

Cltde  T  Ellib. 
General  Manager. 

I  might  add  at  this  point,  Mr,  Speaker, 
lliat  the  letter  did  not  have  the  support 
ol  the  membership.  becau.';e  our  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Congressman  Pilcher,  contacted  Mr 
Walter  Harrison,  NRECA  president,  and 
learned  otherw  ise  from  him. 

The  repercussion  to  Eliis'  positior. 
came  very  quickly  from  RK.'\  foik,- 
themselves.  In  fact,  the  Virginia  Asso- 
ciation of  Electric  Cooperatives  speak- 
ing through  Mr.  Earl  Shiflet.  the  execu- 
tive secretary,  contacted  Mr,  Ellis 
After  doing  so,  Mr.  Siiiflet  then  wrote 
to  the  members  of  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion in  this  body  and  gave  them  Mr 
Ellis'  explanation  of  tlie  first  letter. 
That  explanation  in  the  form  of  a  tele- 
gram from  Ellis  to  Sliifiet  attempted  to 
justify  the  first  letter  as  trying  to  get 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  3  rather  than 
outright  opposition  to  it.  The  telegram 
states: 

I  did  write  fi\e  Members  •  f  the  House 
in  the  hope  of  getting  an  amendment  to  ex- 
clude matters  aflfectlng  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation program  from  HJ^.  3  and  such  an 
amendment  was  offered  on  the  floor. 

The  fakeness  of  this  telegram  has  t>een 
revealed  by  material  introduced  in  the 
Recopd  by  our  able  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  Congressman  Rich- 
ard H  PoFF.  On  Vv'ednesday.  July  1, 
1959.  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr, 
PoFF]  revealed  that  Elli-s  knew  nothing 
about  the  amendment  before  its  mtro- 
duciion  on  the  Houfe  lloor.  Congress- 
man Poof  -stated; 

In  reply  t- >  Mr  Shlflrt-?  lett«-r  I  WTote  the 
f  ..lowlnK'  lett.er  d  it«-d  Ju;y  1,  1959: 

After  dictating  my  letter  uf  June  29.  In 
reply  uj  your  letter  of  June  26.  I  decided  to 
explore  furtlier  the  excerpt  from  llie  tele- 
gram sent  to  you  by  Mr  Clyde  T  Ellis  gen- 
eral manager  of  tlie  National  Rural  E.ectric 
C^viperative  AiiSt)Clation,  As  quoted  in  your 
letter,  tlaat  excerpt  read  as  follows 

"  'I  did  write  five  Members  of  the  House  In 
the  hope  of  getting  an  amendment  to  ex- 


clude matters  aflecung  liiC  rur;^  eiectrific*- 
tlon  program  from  HB,  3  and  such  aii 
amendment  was  offered  on  the  floor,' 

"C: early  that  language  waa  phrased  In  a 
manner  calculated  to  ct  nvey  the  implication 
that  the  amendment  was  offered  at  tlie  in- 
stance of  Mr,  ElUs,  This  amendment  was 
offered  by  H  >n  Jamks  G  Ft".TON.  of  Penn- 
sy.vui.ia.  I  iiave  jttsi  talked  with  C  iigress- 
Hiar.  F-.^ToN  a:.d  Le  liGMscs  me  IL^I  l.f  d.d 
not  .-ece;\p  a  :ctl«r  from  Mr  E.:i>  -Jiat  be 
himself  with  t,he  !k'^.<:!.'-*,Tnce  of  Irgal  counsel 
and  inenib(-rs  r.f  !.i<.  s^aff  c<  nceived  and 
drafted  tlie  aiaendment,  and  that  he  did  s.i 
without  the  request  or  even  tlie  sugpeEiio:, 
of   Mr    E.US. 

■  The  letter  which  Mr  Elils  WTOte  to  a  few 
Members  of  Congress  appears  In  the  Con- 
gressional Recobd.  volume  105.  part  9.  page 
11796.  Contrary  to  the  Inference  In  Mr  Ellis' 
telegram,  nowhere  li;  that  letter  did  Mr, 
Ellis  fuggest  an  amendment  to  exclude  mat- 
ters aUecting  the  .  uraj  electrificauon  pro- 
gram fram  HR  3  Rather,  the  letter  ree- 
Istered  unequivocal  opposition  to  H.R  3  and 
clearly  was  desierned  to  leave  the  ln:pres.'=ion 
that  H  R  3  was  opjxjsod  by  the  some  4  mil- 
lion member  cc.nsu.-ners  in  Uhe  REA  system 

■•As  I  stated  to  you  In  my  iett*-r  of  Jun.- 
29  HR  3  d  >ef  not  in  any  wav  adversely  a:- 
fe-ct  REA.  the  views  or  conunenf^  of  Mr  Clyde 
T,  E:li6  to  the  contrary  notwithstandinp 
and  I  think  it  is  e.xtremeiy  unf^^rtunate  tJ-.a: 
Mr  E::is  shoiiid  undertake  to  coi:vey  t;,e 
erronevjiis  Impression  that  he  w&s  speaking 
the  views  of  4  million  f;viTners  in  cpposltiou 
to  a  bill  which  is  designed  to  preserve  the 
principle  of  States  rights  I  am  siire  that 
the  overwhelming  maj  ^rlty  of  REA  raemb-rs 
and  consumers  In  the  coi.pressi.  ,.ai  district 
I  ;jii  privileged  to  represent  do  not  share  Mr 
EilLs'  views, 

"Sincerely, 

'Richard  H  Pqff." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  come  to 

li;,'ht  another  statement  by  Mr  Ellis 
which  shows,  in  his  very  own  words,  the 
falsity  of  the  t^'lei^'ram  referred  to  abo\  e 
On  July  9,  1959,  Mr  Elhs  wrote  our  able 
colleague.  Congre.ssman  John  Pilcmee, 
as  follows  : 

Prior  to  the  day  on  which  the  letter  (re- 
ferring to  the  secret  letter  to  certain  Con- 
gressmen) was  written.  I  personally  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  contents  or  purpose  of 
HR,  3 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  famihai- 
with  the  doctrine  of  self-impeachment 
by  a  witness.  There  is  no  quc-^tion  but 
what  Mr.  Ellis  has  impeached  himself 
because  the.«;e  two  statcmenus  from  his 
own  mouth  are  inconsi.'^t.ent.  One  of 
these  statements  must  be  false  For  in 
one  he  cent' nd.";  he  did  .-^end  th^  letter  in 
the  hope  of  gettmr  an  amendment  Now 
he  says  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
that  bill.  If  he  had  no  personal  knowl- 
edge how  could  he  have  been  hoping  for 
an  amendment? 

Mr  Siieaker,  had  these  inconsistent 
statements  been  made  under  oath  in  a 
court  of  justice,  the  consequences  would 
be  sei-ious  indeed.  Is  it  any  le.^s  serious 
m  view  of  the  fact  tiiat  these  statements 
have  been  made  in  an  obvious  attempt 
to  mislead  the  Members  of  Congress? 
We  as  a  body  are  respoiisible  for  ih.e 
welfare  and  well-being  of  the  rural  elec- 
ti -fication  program,  yet,  how  can  we 
.ludpe  properly  if  fal^^e  statements  are 
made  Xo  us  by  one  who  i.'^  in  a  position 
of  authority  such  a^  Mr.  Elliis? 

I  believe  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation of  this  entire  affair  will  be  in  tlie 
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interests  of  those  who  wish  to  preserve 
the  rural  electrification  program 

There  is  no  question  but  what  these 
attempts  by  Mr  Ellis  to  mislead  a^s  to 
the  orminal  intent  of  his  letter  have  al- 
ready had  an  adverse  reaciion  amongst 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  will  now  refer  to  two  spfcific 
in.stances  of  that  reaction  I  noA  offer 
fijr  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Tu- 
pt'io  Daily  Journal  of  July  9.  1959,  in  re- 
t;ard  to  certain  remarks  made  by  our 
able  colleat^ue,  Cont^ressman  Abernethy, 
of  Missis.'^ippi     Tiio.  article  is  as  follows: 

AREnNTTHY     ;<\PS     REA     CHIKT    ON     STATES 

Rights 

Washington,  July  8 — Representative 
Th  MAS  Abernethy,  Democrat,  of  Missis- 
sippi, 5aid  r(<iay  the  general  manager  for  the 
N'afiona;  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A^socla- 
t:c.:i  rendered  a  great  disservice  to  the  REA 
pn.pram  by  opposing  the  States  rights  bill. 

The  bill,  aimed  at  curbing  the  Supreme 
Court,  passed  the  House  despite  opp>osltlon 
of  ori?anized  labor,  the  NAACP.  and  the  REA 
n-.ai:.ik;er    Clyde  T,  ElUa."  Abernittht  said. 

Ablrnfthy  said  opposition  of  labor  and  the 
NAACP  w.is  not  surprising  but  "Capitol  Hill 
v.;«  left  aghast  over  the  plunge  taken  by  the 
man  iger  of  the  national  REA  group," 

In  opposing  the  States  rights  bill  he 
could  not  have  been  speaking  for  the  patrons 
of  REA,"  he  added.  Many  observed  that  he 
had  rendered  a  great  disservice  to  the  rural 
clectrlflcarion  program  " 

Abernethy  said  he  hoped  the  Senate's  con- 
servative bloc  could  muster  sufficient 
strength  to  pass  the  House  bill. 

It  can  if  the  conservatives  of  the  country 
will  aght  as  strongly  for  the  bill  as  the  liber- 
als, the  APL-CIO.  and  the  NAACP  will  fight 
against  .:." 

If  further  pr.x>i  be  needed  I  wrsh  to 
quote  a  letter  from  the  author  of  H,R,  3. 
Congressman  Ho\v\rd  W,  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia 

Congress  of  the  UNrtED  States. 

HorsE  or  Reprksentatives. 
Washington.  DC.  July  14.  1959. 
Hon   Clyde  T  Ellis. 

General    Manager,    National    Rural    Electric 
Cooperative     Association,      Washington 
DC 

Dear  Mr,  Ellis:  I  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  July  9  in  which  you  under- 
take to  explain  your  unjustified  and  inaccu- 
rate attack  on  the  States  rights  bill.  H.R,  3, 
when  it  was  under  debate  In  the  House. 
You  did  so  in  the  name  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative, 

As  the  letter  has  done  Incalculable  harm 
to  REA  amongst  its  best  friends  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  I 
have  been  trying  to  ascertain  whether  you 
spoke  with  authority  for  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  or  whether  you  were 
acting  from  some  other  motives.  Certainly. 
your  letter  of  explanation  of  July  9  has  very 
Uttle  resemblance  to  your  letter  of  June  16 
In  which  you  urge  the  defeat  of  the  States 
rights  bill  In  behalf  of  the  NRECA.  The 
fact  stated  In  your  letter  that  you  permit- 
ted some  other  person,  evidently  unfamiliar 
with  the  merits  of  the  legislation,  to  dic- 
tate such  a  letter  for  your  signature  reflects 
seriously  on  the  present  management  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  REA  needs  no  lobbyist.  It  is  stronger 
with  the  people  than  you  or  I.  or  the  Con- 
grress  Itself.  Its  friends  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  nre  alert  to  any  legislation  that 
would  In  -nywlse  handicap  its  leglUmate 
purjxise. 

It  Is  a  serlovis  reflection  Uiat  the  popu- 
larity  at   REA    Is   apparently    being   used    tn 


pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  other 
organizations  in  matters  in  which  the  RF^ 
has  no  direct  concern 

Very  truly  yours, 

Howard  W.  Smith 

Why  did  Mr  Ellis  attempt  to  cover  up 
the  intent  of  his  original  letter  by  resort- 
ing to  plain  misstatements  of  facts? 
Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion I  now  pose  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Had  he  only  erred  and  admitted 
such  It  would  have  been  one  thmj,'.  but 
when  he  diligently  attempts  to  mislead 
that  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

This  is  the  reason  I  bring  this  entire 
affair  with  the  record  intact  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  membership  of  this  body. 
In  doing  so.  I  hope  they  will  study  it  and 
judge  for  themselves  whether  that  rec- 
ord reveals  a  deliberate  falsehood 

I  believe  this  performance  needs  to  be 
exposed.  It  should  give  the  Members  of 
Congress  a  good  picture  of  the  man  who 
now  seeks  to  interfere  in  legislation  that 
I  believe  to  be  fair  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

We  have  examined  Mr.  Ellis'  record  on 
H.R.  3.  Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
things  he  said  about  H  R.  7201. 

In  the  issue  of  Rural  Electrification 
magazine,  we  find  that  Mr  Charles  A. 
Robertson,  Jr.,  staflf  engineer,  has  writ- 
ten an  article.  "Another  Subsidy  for  Pri- 
vate Power"  This  contains  not  only 
that  article  but  an  editorial,  both  of 
which  follow  the  Ellis  line,  but  both  of 
which  misrepresent  the  truth. 

I  have  made  particular  reference  to 
these  articles  because  they  misrepresent 
that  a  50-year-old  power  company  in 
South  Carolina  would  receive  a  million- 
dollar  annual  subsidy.  This  not  only 
misrepresents  the  truth,  but  attempts  to 
take  the  testimony  found  on  page  80  of 
the  hearings  and  distort  it  to  read  that 
a  South  Carolina  utility  executive  testi- 
fied that  his  company  expected  to  re- 
ceive benefits  of  over  $1  million  per  year. 
Mr.  Ellis  and  his  crowd  failed  to  F>er- 
ceive  that  the  figures  quoted  were  not 
annual  averages,  but  were  for  a  6-year 
period.  1950-56,  and  to  arrive  at  his 
$1  million  figure  he  included  an  item  for 
damages  to  Stevens  Creek  from  Clark 
Hill  which  amounted  to  $896,000.  In 
this  testimony,  Mr.  Williams,  the  wit- 
ness, was  testifying  as  to  information 
given  the  power  company  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  Ellis  crowd  misrepresented  this  be- 
cause it  was  in  their  interest  to  mis- 
represent it  and  they  could  beat  them- 
selves on  the  chest  and  brag  about  what 
they  did  for  public  power,  when  they 
know  the  defeat  of  H.R.  7201  will  hurt 
public  and  private  power. 

They  misrepresented  the  situation  en- 
tirely and  ignored  the  fact  that  on  page 
8.5  of  the  hearings  colloquy  occurred  be- 
tween Mr,  Avery  and  Mr,  Williams 
§^owing  the  loss  over  a  6-year  period 

Mr  Avert  I  think  I  understand  the  gen- 
eral premise  you  are  working  on.  It  is  a 
Uttle  hard  for  me.  I  am  trying  to  understand 
with  no  larger  reservoir  than  that  how  you 
could  account  for  that  large  damage  That 
Is  an  annua!  damage? 

Mr  WrijuiAMs  No.  sir;  that  is  over  a  6-year 
period.  1^6a  56. 


Mr  Avert  That  would  make  a  little  differ- 
ence then. 

Mr  WiLLLAMs.  The  other  two  I  had  put 
annual.  Those  axe  the  figures  I  corrected 
orally.  I  should  have  even  made  It  stronger 
by  saying  that  all  three  of  these  figures  rep- 
resent the  time  during  the  Federal  Power 
Commissions  study  which  covered  19.50  to 
1956. 

They  have  misrepresented  all  the  facts 
and  they  know  this  bill  will  do  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  to  make  up  for  the 
damage  which  the  Stevens  Creek  plant, 
according  to  Federal  Power  Commission! 
has  suffered.  Even  if  it  did  something 
about  the  damage,  and  it  does  not.  in 
America  we  have  private  claims  in  the 
Congress  every  day  for  somebody  dam- 
aged by  being  hit  by  a  Government  ve- 
hicle, injured  by  Government  neglect. 
and  the  like.  But  for  those  who  desire 
Sociahst  power  in  this  country,  private 
power  can  do  no  right,  just  because  it  is 
private  power. 

They  have  not  told  the  REA  people  of 
the  public  service  districts  in  California 
that  want  this  bill,  they  have  not  told 
the  REA  people  that  certain  people 
formerly  opposed  to  this  legislation  now 
know  that  we  have  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment, which  will  assure  that  the  Federal 
Oovei-nment  will  pay  no  more  than  the 
cost  of  furnishing  such  storage  had  it 
owned  all  the  storage  in  the  river  basin. 

Ellis  did  not  propose  the  amendment. 
Certain  public  power  people  asked  for  it, 
and  we  thought  it  fair  and  we  are  going 
to  take  care  of  them. 

As  you  go  to  vote  on  H.R.  7201.  look 
at  the  record  I  have  documented  here, 
look  at  the  pages  in  the  hearings  I  have 
referred  to.  read  the  report,  and  listen 
to  our  distinguished  friend,  Lee  Met- 
CALF,  who  has  just  been  nominated  to 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  view  the  statements 
of  Clyde  Ellis  in  the  light  of  the  infor- 
mation and  documentation  I  have  here 
set  forth. 

H.R.  7201  is  a  good  bill. 
Let  us  examine  H.R.  7201  and  show  its 
merits. 

HR.    7201.    upstream    BENEFIT  BILL 

This  week  we  hope  to  consider  H  R. 
7201,  the  upstream  benefit  bill,  Intro- 
duced and  sponsored  by  the  Honorable 
Lee  a.  Metcalf.  distinguished  Flepre- 
sentative,  and  now  nominee  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  from  the  great  State  of 
Montana.  I  introduced  companion  leg- 
islation and  I  believe  It  is  good  legisla- 
tion. 

Every  now  and  then  there  comes 
along  one  of  those  proposals  so  logical 
it  causes  everyone  to  scratch  his  head 
and  ask,  "Now,  why  did  I  not  think  of 
that?" 

Such  is  the  proposal  now  before  Con- 
gress and  supported  by  a  group  of  pub- 
lic and  private  power  generating  utili- 
ties in  the  Northwest  and  elsewhere  that 
all  owners  coordinate  their  facilities  in 
such  manner  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
river.  It  offers  real  hope  for  the  most 
efiScient  and  productive  operation  of  the 
reservoir  and  power-generating  facili- 
ties in  this  country  in  a  way  that  Is  fair 
to  everyone.  Lei  Metcalf  is  to  be  com- 
plimented for  his  foresight 
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The  essence  of  the  solution  is  that  Fed- 
eral, private,  and  non -Federal  public 
reservoirs  be  r  prrated  in  concert  to  a.s- 
sure  the  most  ffR:;*!.!  utilization  of  water 
for  power  generation.  As  things  now 
stand,  each  dam  owner  is  free  to  operate 
his  reservoir  without  regard  to  the  needs 
of  other  owners'  down.^tream  dams,  and 
there  is  now  no  real  induremeru  Uj  opi  r- 
ate  in  any  other  way.  Thus  dam  A  up- 
stream may  release  its  reservoir  water 
because  It  needs  to  use  it,  at  a  time  when 
it  might  flow  unused  over  the  spillways 
of  the  downstream  dams.  By  coordi- 
nating their  operations,  water  can  be 
released  in  a  manner  by  which  it  can  be 
used  not  only  by  dam  A  but  by  dams 
B.  C.  D.  and  so  on.  downstream  If,  and 
only  if,  these  downstream  dams  are  as- 
sured of  proper  storage  released  above 
them  each  year  for  a  period  of  years  can 
they  make  use  of  such  stored  water  for 
dependable  firm  energy.  In  turn,  for  co- 
ordination of  storage  releases,  each 
downstream  dam  would  pay  a  share  of 
the  storage  costs  of  the  reservoir,  and, 
most  important,  provide  some  of  his  sur- 
plus power  to  tide  the  upstream  dam 
over  until  the  optimum  release  time  for 
his  stored  water. 

The  net  effect  of  the  proposal  is  to  as- 
sure 1.268.000  kilowatts  of  firm  energy 
from  coordinated  u.se  of  the  different 
owners'  storage  on  the  Colimibia  River 
system,  alone,  as  an  example,  a  large 
part  of  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
guaranteed  him.  Some  of  this  1.268,000 
kilowatts  now  is  obtained  even  when  op- 
erators are  using  their  facilities  only  for 
their  own  best  advantage.  Some  addi- 
tional amount  is  recci  ed  due  to  informal 
arrangements  between  .some  owners,  but 
this  amount  is  received  on  a  hit-and- 
miss  basis,  therefore  cannot  safely  be 
sold  as  firm  energy.  Hydroelectric  firm 
energy  is  energy  that  can  be  guaranteed 
to  a  customer  regardh  ss  of  variation  in 
stream  flows — the  energy  that  can  be 
generated  at  a  dam  during  the  dry  season 
of  the  lowest  water  year  of  record. 

This  unconscionable  waste  of  a  natu- 
ral resource  plagues  every  operator  on 
the  river  and  jeopardizes  the  firm  energy 
supply  of  every  consumer  in  the  region 
To  plug  this  leak  the  public  and  private 
dam  owners  together  with  Federal  agen- 
cies have  worked  together  for  more  than 
a  year  on  legislation  that  would  make  it 
possible  to  transform  this  waste  into  the 
most  valuable  form  of  useful  energy 
Every  phase  of  the  bill  has  been  mu- 
tually discussed  and  tailored  to  be  fair 
to  aU  and  to  assure  the  region  of  its  full 
legacy  in  the  resources  of  the  Columbia. 

The  firm  energy  assured  by  their  solu- 
tion is  put  into  the  transmission  lines 
of  the  Northwest  region  without  the 
capital  investment  of  one  additional  dol- 
lar in  dams  or  generators.  It  wiU  be 
the  cheapest  block  of  firm  energy  that 
the  Northwest  or  any  other  region  ever 
received — and  it  will  have  been  achieved 
by  the  patient  cooperation  of  publicly 
and  privat^ely  own^^d  utilities  to  solve  a 
common  problem.  I  use  the  Northwest 
as  it  has  a  great  power  problem,  a  great 
need  for  this  bill,  but  other  part.':  of  the 
country  need  the  bill.  too. 


THE     NEC15SSTTT     OF    THE    EILI 

There  has  been  a  wliole  lot  of  propa- 
ganda put  out  to  the  alTect  that  this  leg- 
islation is  not  necessary.  This  propa- 
ganda ignores  the  fact  that  under  the 
present  section  10'f».  the  inaxiir.um 
benefits  from  the  river  cannot  be 
achieved  and  has  not  been  achieved  in 
many  areas  of  these  United  States,  I 
can  quote  from  the  hearings,  from  peo- 
ple eminently  qualified,  and  I  will  give 
the  page  number  for  the  benefit  of  tiiose 
who  might  want  to  look  at  the  actual 
testimony  in  the  hearings : 

A.  Page  14,  Mr.  Gatchell,  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Power  Commission : 

"At  the  time  the  Power  Act  was  passed  In 
1920,  however,  the  potentialities  of  the  vast 
Integrated  power  systems  which  now  span 
every  section  of  the  country  were  not  fully 
comprehended  and  Congress  did  not  provide 
the  miichlnery  for  compelling  electric  co- 
ordination and  Interconnection  of  sepa- 
rately owned  powerplants  or  power, systems, 
correctly  Judging  thU  to  be  XJ^^f*.  matter 
of  mutual  Interest  rather  than  governmen- 
tal intervention. 

"The  growth  of  Interconnection  of  electric 
generating  plants  into  large  systems  has  been 
so  successful  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  dem- 
onstrate the  advantages  of  Interconnections 
and  coordination  between  separately  owned 
power  systems.  These  three  bills  are  drawn 
upon  the  principle  that  the  advantages  of 
coordinated  operation  will  Induce  publicly 
and  privately  owned  power  systems  to  co- 
ordinate their  operations  and  Uiereby  reduce 
power  costs,  obtain  better  services,  and  pro- 
vide for  more  complete  utilization  of  water 
re.sources. 

"One  strong  Inducement  for  coordinated 
operation  is  the  sharing  of  costs  which  con- 
tribute to  power  bfneflts  and  a  saving  of 
Investment  In  generating  capacity.  These 
savings  In  costs  and  Improvements  In  service 
should  be  sufficient  to  encourage  Intercon- 
nection and  coordination  on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  to  bring  together  privately  owned 
power  companies.  States,  municipalities, 
public  utility  districts,  coopteratlves.  and 
such  agencies  as  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  other  marketers  of  power 
developed  at  Federal  projects. 

"It  Is  oiu-  belief  that  these  advantages  are 
offered  by  the  bills  which  the  subcommittee 
Is  considering.  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion urges  the  enactment  of  legislation  along 
these  lines." 

B    Page  16: 

"Mr.  Gatchell.  I  think  it  is  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  emphasis  In  the  language,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  three  bills  Is  one  with 
which  we  are  In  complete  accord,  and  either 
one  of  them  could  be  made  fully  effective  by 
some  amendments  which  would  be  very 
minor  In  detail, 

"The  principle,  however.  Is  sound.  It  looks 
to  voluntary  arrangements  because  there  Is 
not  now,  and  I  don't  see  any  prospect  of 
having,  real  coordinated  Integration  of  sys- 
tems under  the  present  arrangement." 

C    Pages  17  and  18: 

"Mr.  Gatchell.  You  do  not  have  to  have 
the  law  to  do  It,  if  they  want  to  enter  into 
these  arrangements.  One  of  the  things  that 
Is  present  In  the  bills,  H.R.  7201,  and  HJ?. 
7494,  is  that  they  offer  a  little  prod, 

"TheCHAiRMfN    What  Is  that? 

"Mr  Gat(Hf;l  .\  prod,  or  lnducemei:t 
A  company  thut  would  not  enter  into  the 
voluntary  arrangement,  cannot  secure  the 
t)enefit«  which  are  given  in  the  biU.  I  think 
Uiat  prod  is  a  very  desirable  thing.  They 
don't  enter  Into  these  arrangeniente  ;ti  pres- 
ent, Mr,  Chairman,  under  tiie  present  act. 
because  there  is  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  projects  that  the  private  companies 
might  t>e  tying  them  up  unnec-essarUy.  and 


the  piivate  companies  vice  versa,  are  su£- 
plcioiis  of  the  put)Uc  utility  districts,  and 
the  municipalities  and  Federal  projects. 
That,  to  me  is  uneconomic.  It  should  not 
control. 

'These  bilU  work  on  the  principle  that  we 
have  these  ix>werplants  here,  and  I  dont  see 
any  reaaon  for  not  utilizing  them  as  fully 
as  {XKslble.  These  bills  offer  the  Induce- 
ment to  do  that," 

D  Pages  31  and  32,  Mr.  Metcalf,  author  of 
the  bUl: 

"I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  go  In  and 
require  these  people  that  have  been  licensed 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  operate 
their  facilities  and  their  reservoirs  and  their 
generators  and  so  forth  In  any  other  way 
than  what  is  for  the  best  Interests  of  the 
power  oimpany  and  its  stockholders.  In 
the  license  given  to  Brownlee  Dam  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  there  Is  a  re- 
quirement that  there  be  this  coordinated 
operation.  I  should  think  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  In  the  future  should 
make  such  a  requirement,  so  that  we  would 
not  have  to  come  in  and  give  this  bait  to  the 
coordinated  of»€ratlon.  But  we  have  not 
done  that  in  the  past,  as  Mr,  Gatchell  testi- 
fied. We  did  not  realize  the  necessity  for 
this  coordinated  operation,  and  certainly 
there  would  be  some  grave  doubt  about  our 
going  in  and  forcing  these  private  power 
people  to  operate  their  dams  In  any  other 
way  than  was  for  the  best  Interests  of  their 
stockholders. 

"But  this  way,  we  have  encouraged  them, 
by  the  payment  for  the  benefit  they  confer, 
to  enter  Into  a  voluntary  agreement  for  such 
coordinated  operation.  And  the  Govern- 
ment only  pays  for  the  benefit  it  receives  as 
a  result  of  that,  and  it  pays  at  a  rate  to  be 
established  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. And  the  end  result  is  a  half  a  million 
or  a  million  more  kilowatts,  without  the 
cost  of  building  an  addltioiaal  dam," 

E.  Page  91,  Mr.  Stevens,  representing 
Grant  and  Chelan  County  Public  Utility  Dis- 
tricts, Seattle,  Wash, : 

"Now  gentlemen,  the  power  operators  In 
th«  Northwest  recognize  the  values  to  be 
gained  from  coordinated  operations,  but  they 
are  helpless  to  obtain  assured  benefits  under 
the  present  voluntary  method  of  operation." 

F.  Page  97.  Mr   Stevens: 

"Now.  this  Is  the  electrical  integration. 
Power  flows  back  and  forth.  The  Bonnevllie 
Power  Administration  has  In  the  last  few 
years  been  sending  energy  over  to  hold  this 
storage  so  that  the  downstream  beneficiaries 
can  get  4,7  kilowatt-hours  for  every  one  that 
is  sent  over.  Bonneville  has  not  elected  to 
do  this,  however,  with  regard  to  Long  Lake. 
Coeur  d  Alene,  or  Priest  Lake  storage.  They 
have  elected  to  do  it  In  the  case  of  Flathead 
Lake, 

"Also,  this  is  an  annual  voluntary  ar- 
rangement It  can  be  discontinued  by 
either  party  at  any  time.  " 

G.  Page  98.  resolution  of  Pend  OreUlc 
PUD: 

"Recently  prepared  figures  show  that  stor- 
age benefits  to  the  non-Federal  plants  from 
Federal  storage  are  twice  as  much  as  the 
benefits  to  Federal  plants  from  non-Federal 
storage.  The  Federal  Government  will  pay 
for  headwater  benefits  on  the  basis  of  350.000 
kUowatts  of  firm  energy  which  it  receive-d 
from  non-Federal  storage  releases  and  will 
receive  payment  on  the  basis  of  708,000  kilo- 
watts of  hrm  energy  which  the  other  utili- 
ties receive  from  Federal  storage  releases  In 
this  situation,  the  Federal  Government 
stands  to  take  in  much  more  money  than  it 
Is  spending  for  storage  benefits  ' 

H  Page  105,  Mr,  Elmore,  assistant  man- 
ager, Chelan  C-^'Uuty  Pubiic  Utility  Weiiat- 
chee.  Wash  : 

"From  our  exj^eneiice  to  date  in  the  op- 
eration erf  our  hydroelectric  plants,  we  real- 
ize   that    !t    16    not    jXAseible    U'    i.bt,alE    Uieir 
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full  power  po'tT.tial  without  assured  co- 
ordination both  hydrauUcally  and  electrically 
with  other  pi.intB  " 

r  Page  105,  Mr  Elmore 
I:  IS  apparent  nuw  that  something  at 
lea^t  approaching  a  common  basis  of  treat- 
ment for  all  project  owners  operating  in  the 
Northwest  power  pool  must  be  found  If  the 
benefits  of  full  coordinated  operation  are  to 
be  realized." 

J  Pages  106  and  107,  Mr.  Elmore: 
"These  and  similar  sltuationa  as  they  re- 
late to  other  pool  utilities  in  the  Northwest 
have  resulted  in  the  realization  that  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  the  establishment  of 
understandings  that  will  make  real  coordi- 
nation possible. 

"One  of  the  obvious  essentials  appears  to 
be  need  for  a  change  in  the  Federal  Power 
Act  that  win  establish  some  basis  of  equality 
among  utilities  in  the  matter  of  sharing 
benefits  that  result  from  adapting  their  sys- 
tem operations  to  benefit  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  the  maximum  amount  of 
load-carrying  power  for  themselves  and  for 
the  region.  This  could  certainly  be  con- 
sidered conservation  of  our  water  and  power 
resources  and  worthy  of  Intelligent  and  open- 
CTiinded  consideration. 

"Speciflcally,  the  change  needed  is  in  sec- 
tion 10(f)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  which 
would  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
compensate  a  non-Federal  project  when  such 
project  is  coordinated  with  the  Federal  sys- 
tem and  operated  to  the  Federal  system's 
benefit,  in  a  similar  manner,  if  not  to  the 
same  degree,  that  the  Federal  system  requires 
compensation  for  benefits  to  others." 
K.   Page  107: 

"Mr.  Plynt.  Have  you  found  out  that  It  Is 
virtually  impossible  to  work  out  any  volun- 
tary cooperative  agreements  that  would  cover 
every   project  within   a  given   area? 

"Mr.  EJlmore.  I  would  say  under  the  pres- 
ent situation  it  Is. 

"Mr.  Fltnt    That  It  has  been  impossible? 
"Mr.  Elmore    That  It  has  been.     That  has 
been  our  experience." 

L.  Page  111,  Mr  Avery:  "I  have  a  question. 
Senator,  I  take  it  that  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration interprets  section  10(f)  to 
mean  that  they  are  precluded  from  com- 
pensating for  any  upstream  benefits  even 
though  they  might  be  so  inclined?" 

Mr.  Bandelln,  Northern  Lights  Rural  EHec- 
tric  Cooperative,  Sandpotnt.  Idaho: 

"That  Is  the  position  generally  that  they 
take,  although  they  won't  come  out  and 
definitely  state  that.  They  reserve  some- 
thing for  the  future  at  all  times. 

"We  did  our  best  to  get  together  with  them 
under  this  partnership  theory.  The  State  of 
Idaho  is  in  partnership  with  also  the  Wash- 
ington Power  Co  .  and  our  cooperative,  but 
that  Is  as  far  as  the  partnership  went. 

"When  we  went  down  to  Bonneville  we 
could  not  get  to  first  base  with  them." 

M.  Page  113,  Mr.  O'Kelly,  Washington 
Water  Power   Co.,   Spokane,  Wash,: 

In  1956  it  was  finally  decided  that  while 
we  were  continuing  our  efforts  to  determine 
payments  under  section  10(f)  It  would  be 
also  of  great  value  to  everyone  concerned  if 
we,  at  the  same  time,  set  up  on  an  informal 
basis  a  separate  committee  to  attempt  to 
work  out  the  principles  of  coordination. 

"One  of  the  first  problems  that  this  com- 
mittee ran  Into  was  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government,  and  particularly  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  had  some  severe 
limitations  put  on  it  because  of  the  wording 
of  present  statutes.  Bonneville  took  the 
position,  which  position  was  supported  by 
the  Grand  River  Dam  Authority  case,  that 
In  any  coordination  agreement  Bonneville 
would  be  unable  to  give  any  credits  for  In- 
terest, maintenance,  or  depreciation  of  any 
headwa'er  Improvements,  so  that  somehow 
the*e  charges  would  have  to  be  separated  out 
frMin    the  r.s's  of  coordination. 


"This  and  other  legfal  complications  which, 
I  understood,  cast  some  doubt  on  the  right 
of  Bonneville  to  make  fuU  coordination 
agreements,  made  it  impossible  for  this  com- 
mittee to  proceed." 

N.  Page  115,  Mr.  Chase,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  counsel,  Montana  Water  Power  Co.. 
Butte,  Mont.: 

"Beneflclal  as  this  method  of  opera- 
tion has  been.  It  falls  far  short  of  full 
coordination.  Additionally,  since  It  Is  on  a 
year-to-year  basis,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  ix)wer  and  energy  will  be  available  beyond 
the  current  year,  and  this  precludes  down- 
stream owners  from  being  able  to  sell  It  as 
firm  power." 

O.  Page  151.  Secretary  Aandahl,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Water  and  Power,  Department 
of  the  Interior: 

"Again  let  me  say  we  can  negotiate 
agreements  of  that  kind  to  quite  a  siz- 
able extent  under  present  law.  Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  the  two  bills  under  consideration 
would  give  a  little  further  congressional 
encouragement  to  that  and  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  subsection  (a)  with  a  modification 
that  we  have  suggested  which  I  will  discuss 
In  Just  a  moment." 

P    Page   157: 

"The  Ch.\irman.  Now,  Governor,  while  dis- 
cussing your  explanation  of  this  and  the  rea- 
sons for  the  proposed  amendment,  assuming 
that  this  section,  subsection  (a),  would  be 
approved,  would  that  give  you  any  authority 
that  you  did  not  now  have  by  law? 

"Secretary  Aandahl.  It  would  not  add 
much  to  our  authority  It  would  give  the 
area  of  contract  negotiation  a  very  specific 
incentive  as  far  as  congressional  intention 
and  desire  is  concerned,  and  we  think  that 
It  is  desirable  to  have  legislation  of  this 
kind." 

THE    GIVEAWAT    ARGUMENT 

There  is  going  to  be  an  argument  that 
this  will  be  a  giveaway  to  private  power 
companies.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth  and  I  want  to  document 
here  from  the  hearings  in  support  of  my 
contention  that  it  is  not  a  giveaway.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  reliable  testimony  in  the 
record  to  support  the  argument  that  this 
is  a  giveaway. 

A.  Page  14.  Mr.  Qatchell: 
"If  there  is  an  increase  In  power  output 
or  power  capacity  at  one  plant  by  reason  of 
the  construction  of  a  storage  dam  and  reser- 
voir at  another  site,  the  power  users  pur- 
chasing jx)wer  from  the  benefited  plant 
should,  as  a  simple  matter  of  equity,  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  the  facilities." 
B  Page  14,  Mr.  OatcheU  : 
"At  the  time  the  Power  Act  was  passed  In 
1920,  however,  the  potentialities  of  the  vast 
integrated  power  systems  which  now  span 
every  section  of  the  country  were  not  fully 
comprehended  and  Congress  did  not  provide 
the  machinery  for  compelling  electric  co- 
ordination and  Interconnection  of  separately 
owned  powerplants  or  power  systems,  cor- 
rectly judging  this  to  be  then  a  matter  of 
mutual  Interest  rather  than  governmental 
Intervention. 

"The  growth  of  interconnection  of  electric 
generating  plants  Into  large  systems  has  been 
so  successful  that  It  Is  not  difficult  to  demon- 
strate the  advantages  of  interconnections  and 
coordination  between  separately  owned  power 
systems.  These  three  bills  are  drawn  upon 
the  principle  that  advantages  of  coordinated 
operation  will  induce  publicly  and  privately 
owned  power  systems  to  coordinate  their 
operations  and  thereby  reduce  power  costs, 
obtain  better  services,  and  provide  for  more 
complete  utilization  of  water  resources." 
C.  Page  31.  Mr  Gatchell: 
"I  do  not  regard  any  power  company  or 
State  or  municipality  nor  even  the  United 


States  as  owning  a  stream.  The  stream  be- 
longs to  the  people.  That.  Congressmen,  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  You  con- 
trol It  by  dams  and  reservoirs,  which  cost 
money,  and  the  whole  question  here  is :  Shall 
the  cost  of  this  upstream  storage  reservoir 
be  shared,  or  shall  U  not  be  shared?" 

D  Pages  34  and  35,  Mr  Metcale  (sectional 
analysis)  , 

"Once  a  plan  for  coordinated  operation  is 
found  to  be  reasonable  the  Commission  will 
determine  a  reasonable  and  equitable  annual 
charge  which  will  be  paid  to  the  reservoir 
owner  and  will  also  apportion  such  charge 
among  all  beneficiaries  in  proportion  to  the 
additional  amount  of  firm  energy  that  each 
beneficiary  can  produce  as  a  result  of  the  co- 
ordinated operation  The  amount  of  such 
annual  charge  to  be  paid  by  a  particular 
beneficiary  Is  further  limited  to  the  value 
of  the  benefits  realized  by  such  facility. 
Thus,  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  to  any 
reservoir  owner  is  limited  to  an  equitable 
pcM-tion  of  the  fixed  costs  and  operation  costs 
of  the  reservoir,  and  the  amount  that  will  be 
paid  by  a  particular  beneficiary  is  limited  by 
the  value  of  the  benefits  he  receives.  All  de- 
terminations to  be  made  by  the  Commission 
will  be  made  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing" 

E  Page  90.  Mr.  Stevens: 
"If  large  amounts  of  secondary  energy  are 
transferred  to  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  It 
can  hold  this  storage  for  later  use  at  down- 
stream plants.  For  every  kilowatt-hour  Is 
sent  to  Montana  during  the  summer  months, 
the  region  gains  back  4.7  kilowatt-hours. 

"This  charge  shows  the  generation  at 
downstream  plants  that  would  result  from 
storage  releases  at  Flathead  Lake  if-- 

"1.  Flathead  storage  were  used  by  the 
Montana  Power  In  an  Independent  opera- 
tion: and 

"2.  If  Flathead  storage  operations  were 
coordinated  with  other  plants  and  reservoirs 
In  the  river  system. 

"The  downstream  firm  energy  benefit  is 
187,000  kilowatts  on  an  Independent  basis 
compared  with  351.000  kilowatts  on  a  co- 
ordinated basis.  The  Increase  due  to  hold- 
ing Flathead  storage  until  It  can  all  be  used 
downstream  amounts  to  164,000  average 
kilowatts  of  firm  energy  At  the  present 
Federal  rate  of  $17  50  per  kilowatt-year,  this 
increase  In  firm  energy  would  be  worth 
$2,870,000  each  year  This  is  but  a  single 
example  of  the  benefits  of  coordination." 

P  Page  98.  Mr  Stevens:  "Recently  pre- 
pared figures  show  that  storage  benefits  to 
the  non-Federal  plants  from  Federal  storage 
are  twice  as  much  as  the  t>eneflt8  to  Federal 
plants  from  non-Federal  storage.  The 
Federal  Government  will  pay  for  headwater 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  350.000  kilowatts  of 
firm  energy  which  It  receives  from  non- 
Federal  storage  releases  and  will  receive 
payment  on  the  basis  of  706.000  kilowatts 
of  firm  energy  which  the  other  utilities  re- 
ceive from  Federal  storage  releases.  In  this 
situation,  the  Federal  Government  stands  to 
take  in  much  more  money  than  It  Is  spend- 
ing for  storage  benefits" 

G.  Page  100.  Mr  Sewell: 

"It  Is  these  producing  public  utility  dis- 
tricts which  recognize  the  necessity  of  full 
coordination  and  are  supporting  legislation 
such  as  S.  1782." 

H  Page  101.  Mr  Sewell,  consulting  engi- 
neer: 

"This  proposed  bill  is  not  a  perpetual  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  payments  to  the  up- 
stream utilities  will  come  out  of  the  rates 
paid  by  the  downstream  utilities  and  since 
the  downstream  utilities  receive  benefits 
greater  than  their  payments,  these  rates  will 
not  be  Increased  but  actually  will  be  lowered. 
At  the  same  time,  the  customers  of  the  up- 
stream facilities  will  be  compensated  by  rate 
reductions." 


m 


I.  Page  107,  Mr  EUnore 
We  do  not  sub8crlt>e  to  the  idea  llMfc  tbe 
Federal  Government  should  not  compMuate 
others  for  benefits  received  from  the  opera- 
tion of  non -Federal  projects  because  of  the 
claim  that  "This  is  asking  the  American  peo- 
ple to  pay  rent  on  their  own  property  '  Such 
a  claim  might  have  merit  If  the  Government 
would,  by  so  doing,  lose  more  than  It  would 
gain.  Such  might  have  been  the  situation 
when  section  10(f)  was  enacted,  but  in  the 
Northwest  today,  it  is  obviously  not  the  case. 
Compensation  made  by  the  Government  for 
benefits  received  from  non-Federal  projects 
cannot  be  considered  no  more  of  a  subsidy 
when  applied  to  power  than  when  applied  to 
fl<xxl  control. 

"Furthermore,  we  maintain  that  the  public 
property  being  used  by  a  non-Federal  project 
developer  is  the  powerslte  and  the  water  In 
the  river  and  not  the  structtire  financed  and 
built  by  the  develoj>er 

"Until  such  a  structure  might  someday 
be  tw;qulred  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
cannot  be  considered  Government  property 
and  therefore,  payment  by  the  Government 
for  benefits  received  as  a  result  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  a  project  CAn 
hardly  be  considered  as  payment  of  rent 
by   the    Government   on    its   own   prop)erty." 

J.  Page   114,  Mr    O'Kelly: 

"The  charge  Is  made  that  this  bill  will 
provide  a  bonanza  to  some  of  the  private 
power  companies  at  the  expense  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

"Under  this  bill  the  beneficiaries  will  be 
every  person  who  uses  electricity  in  the 
Northwest  and,  I  assume,  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  I  cannot  see  how  it  Is  going 
to  cost  the  Federal   Goveriunent  a  cent. 

"In  the  first  place,  these  are  the  type  of 
expenses  that  under  all  utility  systems, 
whether  Federal,  local,  public,  or  investor- 
owned,  flow  directly  to  the  persons  who  pur- 
chase electricity. 

"Secondly,  with  the  tremendous  benefits 
to  be  attained  through  coordination  and  an 
equitable  division  of  those  benefits  am.ong 
all  parties  concerned,  everyone,  including 
the  Federal  Government.  Is  going  to  benefit 
and  be  substantially  better  off. 

"It  Is  quite  apparent,  at  least  to  me.  that 
people  who  make  these  charges  have  had 
little,  «•  no,  experience  with  settlements 
under  section  10(f). 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  coordination  Is 
Impractical,  If  not  Impossible,  without  the 
major  changes  made  by  this  legislation," 

K.  Page  116.  Ut.  Chase: 

"Those  who  want  no  dams  except  Fed- 
eral dams  go  to  new  lengths  In  opposing 
this  legislation.  Not  satisfied  with  oppos- 
ing the  equal  treatment  of  the  customers 
of  investor-owned  companies,  they  now  op- 
pose the  equal  treatment  of  customers  of 
non-Federal    generating   companies. 

"It  Is  almost  Incredible  to  me  that  any- 
one should  oppwse  a  bill  which  will  increase 
the  available  hydroelectric  power  without 
additional  cost,  and  which  will  treat  equal- 
ly, fairly,  and  equitably  the  consumers  of 
that   power,   regardless   of  Its  source." 

L.  Page  139,  Mr.  Paul  Smith: 

"The  provisions  of  H.R.  7201  which  en- 
courage the  coordinated  operation  of  the 
hydroelectric  facilities  In  a  river  basin, 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  ratepayers 
served  by  the  public  utilities  over  which 
our  commission  has  Jurisdiction. 

"The  bill  provides  for  agreements  be- 
tween the  owners  of  water-control  facilities, 
whether  Federal  or  non-Federal,  to  operate 
these  facilities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  amount  of  energy.  Such 
coordinated  operation  would  increase  hydro- 
electric production  without  any  increase  in 
the  capital  investment,  with  no  increase 
Ih  Interest  charges,  and  with  little  increase 


in  operating  costs  Such  crxjrdlnated  oper- 
ation, by  increasing  the  amount  of  hrm 
energy  available  from  existing  plants  at  no 
increase  in  costs,  would  help  achieve  our 
objective  of  assuring  adequate  electric  serv- 
ice at  the  most  economical  cost  to  rate- 
payers." 

M.  Page  162: 

"Mr.  YotTNGER  Where  ytmll»ve  a  federally 
operated  facility  which  htm  onlv  hydro- 
electric production,  it  would  be'  treated 
exactly  the  sfune  and  be  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  a   privately  operated  facility' 

"Secretary  Aandahl.  Yes.  We  would  have 
no  objection  to  that." 

LEGISLATrvm    HISTORY 

The  legislative  histoi-y  of  seclion  lOif  > 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  is  such  as  to 
support  the  intent  of  Congrej^s,  empha- 
sized by  this  legislation  and  spelled  out 
in  the  report  on  this  iepislation  to  re- 
quiie  the  people  using  the  stream,  in 
storing  water  therefrom,  to  operate  its 
facilities  in  the  best  interest  of  all  of 
the  facilities  on  the  stream,  and  produce 
a  maximum  power  from  the  water: 

PART    I.    FINAL    rORM    OF    lOlFl,    65TH    ,'\Nr    66TH 
CONGEZSSES 

A.  The  language  that  eventually  became 
section  10(f)  of  the  1920  Water  Power  Act 
of  the  66th  Congress  (H.R.  3184) — although 
It  evolved  from  the  general  dam  act  of  1910 — 
was  originally  added  to  the  Shields  bill.  S. 
1419,  of  the  85th  Congress  on  the  Hotise  fioor 
on  September  3.  1918,  It  was  submitted  by 
Representative  John  Esch,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  who  was  then  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Water 
Power,  and  who  became  chairman  erf  the 
committee  In  the  66th  Congress. 

The  amendment  was  introduced  on  behalf 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Water  Power  Com- 
mittee under  circumstances  described  in  the 
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B.  The  language  of  the  Esch  amendment 
was  modified  In  conference  committee  to 
make    the   first   paragraph    read    as   follows: 

"(f)  That  whenever  any  licensee  here- 
under U  directly  benefited  by  the  construc- 
tion work  of  another  licensee  or  of  the 
United  States  of  a  storage  reservoir  or  other 
headwater  improvement,  the  Commission 
may  In  Its  discretion  require  as  a  condition 
of  the  license  that  the  licensee  so  benefited 
shall  reimburse  the  owner  of  such  reservoir 
or  other  Improvements  for  such  part  of  the 
annual  charges  for  Interest,  maintenance, 
and  depreciation  thereon  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  equitable.  The  proportion  of  such 
charges  to  be  paid  by  any  licensee  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commission." 

(The  second  paragraph  of  subsec.  (f)  re- 
mained unchanged.) 

The  addition  of  the  words  "or  of  the 
United  States"  in  the  first  sentence,  and  the 
change  in  the  second  sentence  were  explained 
only  as  follows  In  the  conference  report : 

"In  the  opinion  of  your  conferees  these 
changes  are  necessary  In  order  to  make  the 
section  workable.'"  (Conference  Rept  No. 
1147,  66th  Cong.,  3d  sess.;  Congressional 
Record,  Feb   28,  1919,  vol.  57,  pt.  5,  p.  4635.) 

There  were  no  floor  discussions  of  these 
changes. 

C  S.  1419  as  it  was  reported  from  the  con- 
ference committee  of  the  65th  Congress,  was 
reintroduced  as  H.R.  3184  In  the  66th  Con- 
gress. TRie  House  had  adopted  the  confer- 
ence report,  but  the  Senate  failed  to  pass 
It  in  the  closing  days  of  the  65th  Congress, 
which  ended  on  March  3,  1919  Tl.r  66th 
Congress  convened  on  May  19 

D  House  Report  61,  66th  Congress,  dated 
June  24,  1919,  described  section  10  of  H.R 
3184  without  mentioning  subsection  (f),  al- 
though   it   explained    subsections    (a),    (b). 


ici,  (d),  (e).  and  (h).  (The  reason  prob- 
ably lay  In  the  fact  that  this  rejxDrt  way 
a  repr  >duction— withoi:'  updating — of  ti;e 
text  of  H  Rept  715  of  the  previous  Congress. 
v.t)rh  described  a  b:il  that  did  not  yet  con- 
tain the  new  subsection    i.l )  } . 

The  House  debate  on  H.R  3184  included 
no  comment  on  10(f).  On  June  28,  1919. 
subsections  10  (a)  and  (hi  were  read  to  the 
House  without  interruption  (58  CR  2040). 
When  amendments  were  con.^^idered  10(f) 
was  skipped  over  when  (e)  aud  gi  were 
taken  up  (  58  CR  21361. 

E  Tlie  Senate  report  (S.  Rept.  180.  66th) 
dated  September  12,  1919,  was  idenUcal  to  the 
House  report  iH,  Rept,  61)  except  for  add- 
ing the  text  of  the  bill,  which  included  the 
new  (f).  Nevertheless,  again  there  was  no 
updating  of  the  report  to  include  mention 
of  headwater  benefit  charges  in  the  descrip- 
tive explanation  of  the  bill, 

F.  There  were  no  committee  amendments 
to  subsection  (f)  when  it  was  taken  to  the 
Senate  floor  on  January  6.  1920  (59  CR  1107); 
but  on  January  14,  1920,  Senator  Phlpps,  Re- 
publican of  Colorado,  proposed  two  amend- 
ments that  were  immediately  adopted  after 
acceptance  by  Senator  Nelson.  Republican,  of 
Minnesota.  One  of  the  two  amendments 
changed  the  benefits  charge  from  discre- 
tionary to  mandatory. 

The  conference  report  on  H  R  3184  H. 
Rept.  No.  910  and  S  Doc  No.  269.  66th  Coi.g.) 
dated  April  30,  1920,  explained  amendments 
40  and  41  as  follows: 

"Amendment  No.  40:  This  amendment  is 
verbal   and   perfects  the   text. 

"Amendment  No.  41 :  This  amendment 
makes  it  mandatory  upon  the  licensee  to 
reimburse  the  owner  of  a  reservoir  or  other 
improvement  for  such  part  of  the  annual 
charges  for  interest,  maintenance,  and  de- 
preciation thereon  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  equitable."  (Congressional  Record. 
May  4.   1920,  vol.  59,  pt.  7,  p.  6521.) 

There  was  no  further  discussion  of  sub- 
section (f ) . 

G.  The  hearings  of  the  House  Water  Power 
Committee  from  March  18  to  May  27,  1918. 
were  described  in  House  Report  No.  61,  66th 
Congress,  as  "the  most  elaborate  hearing  on 
the  subject  of  waterfxjwer  ever  undertaken 
by  the  Congress."  Over  60  witnesses  testi- 
fied, but  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
subject  of  headwater  benefits  charges  was 
never    brought   up   in   the    hearlnpp 

PART    n.      EVOLUTIONARY     LA.NdAGE     IN 
PREDECESSOR  BILLS,  1910-17 

The  General  Dam  Act  of  June  23,  1910 
(H.R.  24375,  Public  Law  246,  61si  Cong). 
amending  the  June  21,  1906,  Dam  Act,  added 
the  following  language   to   section    1: 

"P'-orided  further.  That  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Secretary  of  War  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  fix  and  collect 
Just  and  proper  charge  or  charges  for  the 
privilege  granted  to  all  dams  authorized  and 
constructed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
which  shall  receive  any  direct  benefit  from 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance by  the  United  Stat.es  of  storage  reser- 
voirs at  the  headwaters  of  any  navigable 
streams,  or  from  the  acquisition,  holding,  and 
maintenance  of  any  forested  watershed,  or 
land  located  by  the  United  States  at  the 
headwaters  of  any  navigable  stream  wher- 
ever such  shall  be,  for  tlie  development. 
Improvement,  or  preservation  of  naMgatlon 
in  such  streams  in  which  such  dams  may  be 
constructed' 

This  language  wa?  aaded  t«  ■  H  R  24375  In 
committee  by  the  House  intcr.^tate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  Huse  Repo.'t  No. 
1160.  61st  Congress  2d  session  dated  April 
28,  1919,  explains  at  follows. 

"The  bill  Is  amended  by  striking  out  on 
page  3,  In  line  25,  and  on  page  4,  lines  1,  2, 
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•Jid  3.  the  following  Unguage  ■InL.udmg  a 
fust  and  proper  share  of  the  expense  of 
coastruction  and  maintenance  of  storage 
reservoirs  provided  by  the  United  States  by 
which  such  dam  and  Its  accessory  or  ap- 
purtenant works  shall  receive  direct  bene- 
fit£.' 

"And  inserting  ir  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: provided  further.  That  the  Chief  of 
Engineers',  etc 

"Appended  Is  a  s'a'ement  showing  the 
principal  chai.ges  which  l'h\%  bill  makes  In 
the  exis'ir.ir   law 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  'Fourth  Th"  Secretary  of  'War  and  Chief 
of  Engineers  are  directed  to  collect  charges 
f'jr  the  privileges  granted  to  dams  which  re- 
ceive direct  benefit  on  account  of  the  owner- 
ship and  maintenance  by  the  United  States 
of  storage  reservoirs,  forested  watersheds,  or 
lands  located  at  the  headwaters  of  navigable 
stre.ims  for   the  imprnvement  of  navigation. 

"  Your  committee  has  extended  to  the 
limits  allowed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  principle  of  reimburse- 
ment to  the  United  States  for  any  outlay  or 
expense  incurred  by  the  Government  and  for 
any  btneflt  received  by  private  Interests  by 
reason  of  public  Improvement  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  sha.l  confer  an  In- 
cidental benent  upjii  iuch  private  interests 
f'jr  which  the  United  States  hajs  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  be  reimbursed'  "  (pp.  1  and 
2 

A.  Among  the  several  w;iter  fxjwer  bills 
considered  In  the  63d  Congress  il914),  HJR. 
16053  and  HR  17854  contained  language 
modifying  the  headwater  beneCts  provision. 

The  House  report  on  H  R.  16053  (H.  Rept. 
No  592,  53d  Cong.  2d  sess  )  included  the 
following  explanation    (51   C.R.   11069): 

"Section  4.  paragraph  (b),  changes  ex- 
isting law  by  providing  that  the  compeiisa- 
tlon  required  fr:  m  the  o'^vner  of  the  dam 
on  account  of  benefits  accruing  because  of 
headwater  Improvements  the  erection  of 
reservoirs,  etc  ,  shall  be  collected  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  5  percent  per  annum 
upon  the  total  Investment  cost  of  such  Im- 
provements to  the  United  States,  headwater 
Improvem.enta,  all  of  which  shall  be  divided 
among  all  the  dam.s  on  the  stream  receiving 
benefits  from  the  Increased  flow,  and  shall 
be  equitably  apportioned  among  all  the 
beneficiaries" 

B  The  Shield.^  bill.  S.  3331  of  the  64th 
C  ingress  (1916i.  Included  the  following  lan- 
g'lage  :n  section  2(3  i  le) 

"Sec  2  That  the  Secretary  of  War  may 
grant  a  permit  or  permits  for  such  dam  or 
dams  and  acces.sory  worlcs  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions 

■■(3)  •  •  •  the  Secretary  !f  War  '  ■  •  In- 
clude any  or  al.  of  the  t  n.<  -i.:iit:  ;  :■  :-.  ,ns 
or  requirement-^  •  •  •  d:  tiia-  s...  :;  <:■  m- 
tee  sha.l  pay  to  *,he  Uinied  .^uiu^s  re..-  .  ible 
charges  la  consideration  f  liie  oe:;r>:r.-:  ac- 
cruing to  and  used  by  such  grantee  Uirough 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance by  the  United  t^'ates  of  headA.iter 
improvements,  including  storage  resrr-.oirs. 
on  any  such  waterway,  such  charges  to  be 
fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  t.j  be  based  upon  a  rea*oaabie  com- 
pensation proportionate  U)  the  bench  -  actu- 
ally received  by  the  grantee  by  reason  of 
any  Increase  of  fl.w  p.ist  -r  over  the  water- 
power  structures  artiticiailv  caused  by  such 
headwater  Improvement,  and  ail  moneys 
received  from  such  •  harges  are  hereby  re 
served  an.d  appropriated  as  a  special  fund  in 
the  Treasury  to  be  known  as  the  headwater 
Improvement  fund,'  from  which  fund  ex- 
penditures for  headwater  Improvements  and 
maintenance  may  be  made  by  and  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  rf  War  '  iCon- 
CR18SIOMAL  Rjjooao,  Vol    53.  pt    3    p    2197  . 


On  March  31,  T916  the  Hou.se  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  re- 
ported out  S  3331  iH.  Rept  No  404  84th 
Con?  .  1st  sess  i  with  recomm^-ndatlons  for 
passage  of  a  subetttute  Adamiv  n  hll!  Sec- 
tion 5(bi  of  the  Adam.';')!,  bill — which  U  In 
53  CoNGRE.s-siON  \:.  Hf.ccRD  lu467  lii468 — was 
the  same  as  section  2(bi  of  the  Shields  bill 
except  that  the  Shields  bill  provided  f.  r 
preserving  the  nvueys  in  a  special  fund  for 
headwater  improvement 

Ho'ise  Report  N'  404  contained  no  ex- 
planation of  the  subsection  other  than  to 
state  ^hat  'Section  5  provides  •  •  •  ib) 
payment  for  benefits  of  headwater  Improve- 
ments and  storage  dams      (p    10 1 

An  Important  insertion  in  the  debate  at 
this  time  was  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Army 
Engineers  dated  February  16.  1916.  Incor- 
porated   in    the   RrroRD   of   Jnlv    5     1016    < 53 

CONGRSSSION  .\I,    RfCOBD    10468, 

In  a  July  5.  1916.  speech  on  the  H^  ise  fl  >or 
on  S.  3331.  Representative  John  E.sch  Re- 
publican of  Wisconsin,  described  the  General 
Dam  Act  of   1910  in   part  as   follows 

"Another  charge  was  authorized  to  In  part 
reimburse  the  Government  for  headwater  Im.- 
provement  In  the  way  of  reservoirs  and 
forested  watersheds.  This  latter  provision 
Is  retained  In  the  pending  bill  (S  3331) 
with  a  limitation  that  the  charge  shall  not 
exceed  annually  5  percent  on  the  cost  of  the 
Improvement  to  the  Government.  Person- 
ally, I  do  not  think  that  either  of  the  charges 
for  restoring  navigability  at  the  point  of 
construction  of  the  dam  or  this  charge  for 
reimbursement  for  headwater  improvement. 
Including  reforested  watersheds,  amounts  to 
very  much  In  the  last  analysis."  (Concrxs- 
siaN.\r.  Record,  vol.  53.  pt.   15.  p.  1513.) 

Representative  William  Kent.  Independ- 
ent of  California,  on  July  25.  1916,  IrLserted 
la  the  api>endiz  a  paxallel  column  compari- 
son of  the  Shields  bill  8.  3331  and  the  pro- 
poeed  Hoiise  substitute.  At  the  end  of  the 
comparison  (which  h2id  not  Included  the 
headwater  benefits  language),  the  following 
note  appears : 

"Note.— There  Is  a  provision  In  both  bills 
which  provides  for  a  charge  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  benefits  derived  from  headwater 
Iniprovements  Including  storage  reservoirs, 
such  charges  'to  be  based  upon  a  reasonable 
compensation  proportionate  to  the  benefit* 
actually  received  by  the  grantee  by  reason 
of  an  Increase  of  flow  past  or  over  the  water- 
power  structure  artificially  caused  by  such 
headwater  power  Improvement '  The  Army 
engineers  and  experts  have  stated  there  is 
no  way  of  estimating  such  benefits,  and  It  Is 
clear,  even  from  the  operation  of  the  pres- 
ent law,  that  such  a  charge  provision  Is 
worthless  "  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  53, 
pt.  15.  p.  1560  ) 

The  Shields  bill  S.  3331  of  the  64th  Con- 
gress ended  In  conference  with  the  two 
Houses  unable  to  agree  before  adjournment 
time.  The  language  of  the  headwater  bene- 
fits section  was  not  at  Issue,  however,  both 
Houses  having  agreed  on  substantially  the 
same  language. 

C  As  Introduced  Into  the  65th  Congress 
late  m  1917.  the  Shields  bill  S.  1419  con- 
tained the  same  language  In  section  2(3)  (e) 
as  the  Shields  bill  S.  3331  of  the  previous 
Congress    (56  C.R.   226). 

Exhaustive  hearings  were  held  from  March 
to  May  In  1918  by  the  newly  created  House 
Select  Committee  on  Water  Power,  composed 
of  the  six  ranking  members  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Public  Lands,  and  Agriculture.  So  far  as 
can  be  determined,  the  1.000  pages  of  testi- 
mony Included  no  discussion  of  headwater 
benefits  at  any  point. 

When  the  House  Water  Power  Committee 
reported  the  Shields  bill  S  1418  on  June  28, 
1918  it  submitted  a  complete  substitute  bill 
(H.  Rept.  No.  715,  95th  Cong  ,  2d  sess  ) .     The 


licensing  conditions  were  listed  this  time  In 
sec'lon  10:  t-  ;•  r  il>-»»rtions  (ri  through  'g» 
Included  r;  -t  .  ..slori  f.>r  headwater  benefit 
charff"; 

A'  t.nis  Stat?'-  s'il)sec*ion  (fi  waB  th>'  one 
that  tyfrniTiP  .  .-  Hfter  the  new  (f  was  added 
on  the  Q>)r  uf  the  House  un  September  3. 
1P18  (AS  described  on  page  1  of  this  legis- 
lative history »  . 

The  bill  as  amended  passed  the  House  on 
September  5.  1918  The  House  later  adopted 
the  conference  report,  wlilch  Included  h 
modified  10(f),  but  the  Senate  failed  to  act 
on  the  conference  report  before  adjourn- 
ment It  was  this  conference  report  that 
became  HR  3184  ol  the  66th  Congress, 
which  In  modified  form  became  the  Federal 
Water  Power  Act  of  June  10,  1920 

(Part  I  of  this  legislative  htsiory  records 
the  details  of  HR    3184  In  the  86th   Cong  ) 

PART  ra     RKTERENf-XS  TO  COL.  HttCH  COOPIB 

Col.  Hugh  Cooper  Is  mentioned  frequently 
througtvout  the  decade   19ia  30  In  the  Cqh- 

CRESSIONAL    RbCCMLD. 

In  connecuon  with  debate  on  the  water 
power  bill,  the  following  entries  are  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  references  attached  from  the 
1916  debates  (53  C  R.  2862-3  and  10972-3)  : 

June  30,  1914  Remarks  of  Mr  Murdock  In 
Hou.se  Article  from  St.  Louis  Poet  Dispatch 
on  Keokuk  r>am  and  Colonel  Cooper's  role  In 
It  (51  Cii.  11431-lli32). 

July  23.  1814:  Remarks  of  Mr  Smith  of 
Minnesota  In  House  testimony  of  Cooper 
cited  (61  C  R    12587) . 

February  13,  1817:  Takoma  Dally  News 
Item  mentioning  Cooper  In  connection  with 
Priest  Rapids  (54  CH   3188) 

HOW    THE    BI1.L    WORKS 

Because  of  the  misrepresentations 
which  have  been  erroneou.sly  reported  by 
those  who  apparently  hate  for  pnvatr 
power  to  get  any  benefit  so  much  that 
they  are  wilhng  to  sacrifice  the  benefit 
that  public  power  is  receiving  in  the 
process.  We  used  to  call  it  "dog  in  the 
manger."  and  I  know  the  Congress 
knows  who  I  am  talking  about  1  made 
a  request  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Stevens,  a  con.-^ult- 
ing  engineer  from  Seattle.  Wa.sh  , 
who  Is  recognized  by  both  public  and 
private  power,  to  give  me  some  examples 
for  the  Congress.  These  examples  were 
made  on  Senate  bill  1782,  which  has  the 
identical  structure  as  H.R.  7201.  I  en- 
close the  following  examples: 

A.  Example  or  Patment  To  Bf  M.Mir  to 
OwifERs  OT  Water  Control  Pacii  ities 
When  SttcH  PAcnjnis  Have  Been  Coor- 
dinated Under  Section  31(b)  or  Senate 
Bill    1783 

To  obtain  the  maxlmiun  benefits  from  a 
hydroelectric  river  system  there  must  be 
close  coordination  between  the  operators  of 
each  of  the  hydroelectric  projects  of  t.he 
river  system. 

Among  the  major  functions  that  must  be 
coordinated  is  the  filling  and  the  holding 
of  the  upstream  reservoirs  of  water  control 
facilities  during  rtinoff  periods  when  com- 
bined flows  and  power  production  are  In 
excess  of  combined  requirements,  such  stored 
water  to  be  held  In  storage  until  useful  to 
carry  the  combined  load  of  the  parties  of  the 
river  system.  Another  major  function  is 
the  coordination  of  water  releatses  from  the 
reservoirs  of  the  water  control  facility  d-.irlng 
the  storage  control  period  to  produce  maxi- 
mum firm  power  and  energy  and  maximum 
usable  secondary  energy  for  each  of  the 
parties  with  facilities  on  the  river  system. 
In  order  to  accomplish  these  objectives  en- 
ergy must  be  exchanged  between  the  parties 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  firm  capability 
of  each  party  is  maintained  at  all  times  ar.d 
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that  each  part\  has  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  amount  of  secondary 
power  after  the  prime  objective  of  firm  power 
and  energy  has  been   assured 

The  costs  of  the  cx>rd::;a*ed  operation 
consist  of  the  annual  •  ist'^  .f  the  water  con- 
trol facility  and  the  yearly  costs  o!  each  op- 
erator on  the  river  syst^'n.  for  fll.inc  ana 
holding  reservoirs,  regulatii;g  river  flows  tmd 
exchanging  energy  Such  yearly  costs  de- 
pend on  current  load  demands,  current 
river  flows,  and  the  needs  of  each  operator  to 
meet  his  firm  and  secondary  demands  for 
power  and  are  not  determinable  until  aft*r 
the  operation  has  occurred. 

The  annual  costs  of  the  water  control  fa- 
cility and  the  allocation  of  these  cost*  to 
each  benefit  provided  by  the  water  control 
facility  can  be  reasonably  determined  In  ad- 
vance of  an  operating  year.  Such  costs  are 
subject  to  change  only  as  labor  and  other 
ctirrent  costs  vary  or  whenever  a  new  facility 
is  constructed  or  the  basic  operation  of  the 
river  system  is  changed 

The  benefits  arising  from  capital  expend- 
itures made  for  upstream  water  control  fa- 
cilities may  Include  among  other  flood  con- 
trol, navigation.  Irrigation,  power  and  energy 
production  at  site  of  water  control  facilities, 
and  energy  production  at  downstream  hy- 
droelectric facilities. 

After  elimination  of  the  capital  costs  of 
upstream  water  control  facilities  allocated 
to  flood  control,  navigation,  etc  the  remain- 
ing capital  costs  are  the  coets  of  the  facili- 
ties used  to  produce  power  and  energy  at 
Bite  of  the  water  control  facility  and  the 
cost  of  stored  water 

Tlie  costs  of  the  facilities  required  to  pro- 
duce power  and  energy  at  site  of  the  water 
control  facility  Include  the  cost  of  control 
gates,  powerhouses,  turbines,  generators, 
switchyards,  etc  (si>eclflc  power  facilities), 
and  In  addition  the  cost  of  head  to  provide 
falling  water  Head  Is  created  by  the  dam 
at  site,  and  a  part  of  the  ooets  of  the  dam 
and  reservoir  (Joint  power  coets)  are  charge- 
able to  head  benefits 

The  remaining  benefits  are  the  energy  pro- 
duction from  stored  water  at  site  and  at 
downstream  hydroelectric  facilities  The  re- 
maining costs  after  adjusting  for  the  coets  of 
the  specific  power  facilities  at  site  and  after 
the  allocation  of  the  costs  for  her.d  benefits 
at  site,  are  chargeable  to  stored  water.  The 
annual  costs  of  stored  water  used  tor  the 
production  of  energy  at  site  of  the  water 
c<jtitrol  facility  and  at  each  of  the  hydro- 
electric facilities  downstream  is  allocated  to 
each  In  proportion  to  the  benefits  each  re- 
ceives in  Increased  firm  energy  production 
arising  from  the  use  of  the  stored  water, 
assuming  a  recurrence  of  the  minimum 
power  water  year  of  record. 

To  establish  a  maximum  limit  on  annual 
costs  to  be  allocated  to  downstream  hydro- 
electric facilities:,  an  alternate  cost  of  stor- 
age was  determined  for  each  tyj^  of  financ- 
ing used  by  the  respective  parties  down- 
stream. The  costs  to  the  downstream  users 
were  limited  to  the  established  alternate 
storage  costs  whenever  the  allocation  of  the 
water  control  facility  exceeded  such  limit 

I  particularly  asked  him  to  make  a 
statement  with  reference  to  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  since  that  basin  ha.s  both 
public  and  private  powers  and  he  made 
the  followink' 

Example  or  E-^TtWATt  or  P^vmlnts  T.j  Be 
M.ADE  to  Owners  ■  rr  Watkr  Control  Faciu- 
Tlte  IN  THE  Columbia  Ri\  fr  B.asin  Under 
Senate  BtLL  1782 

The  assumptions  and  prcedu'es  discussed 
herein  are  those  used  in  e.'^ttmating  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  owners  of  water-control 
facilities  In  the  Columbia  River  Basin  by 
the  owners  of  hydroelectric  facilities  benefit- 
ing from  coordinated  storage  releases  as  pro- 
vided in  Senate  bill  1782 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  payinentf  com- 
{lUted  herein  cover  omy  the  direct  payments 
tor  the  firm  energy  benefits  received  which 
shall   be   a   fixed   annual   payment 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  U  tc  tAke 
Into  account,  on  an  after-the-f.ict  basis. 
costs  incurred  by  owners  of  water-control 
facilities  and  downstream  facilities  lor  the 
following  services  when  not  compensated  for 
by   the   exchange  of  energy: 

1  Cost  of  energy  purchased  to  maintain 
firm   energy   capability 

2  Cost  of  regulation  or  load  factoring  to 
maintain  firm  energy  capability 

This  example  Is  t>ased  upon  a  minimum 
water  year  Since  the  cost  ol  the  water- 
control  facility  Is  thereby  provided  for.  In 
years  in  which  there  is  more  than  minimum 
water  all  excess  water  which  is  useful  In  the 
production  of  secondary  energy  should  be  re- 
leased on  a  coordinated  basis  without  addi- 
tional charge.  If  the  bill  does  not  clearly 
provide  for  this.  It  should  be  amended. 

1.  Annual  fixed  charges   page  1: 

Annual  fixed  charge  percentages  are  the 
same  as  used  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion In  Its  "Notes  on  Determination  of  Head- 
water Benefits — Columbia  River."  Issued  Feb- 
ruary 1959.  except  that  the  percentage  for 
Federal  Income  taxes  has  been  deleted  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  percentage 
for  total  taxes. 

2    Capital  costs,  page  2: 

With  the  exception  of  Brownlee  the  capital 
costs  of  the  water  control  facilities  are  the 
latest  data  used  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  Joint  dam  and  reservoir  costs 
allocated  to  power.  These  Federal  Power 
Commlslon  costs  do  not  Include  the  costs  of 
specific  power  faculties  such  as  powerhousM 
and  generating  equipment.  Brownlee  costs 
are  recent  estimates  prepared  by  the  Idaho 
Power  Co. 

3.  Annual  charges,  page  2: 

Total  annual  costs  are  computed  on  page 
2  of  the  tables  for  each  reservoir  In  accord- 
ance with  the  tyf>e  of  financing  used  by  the 
owner  of  the  reservoir.  These  actual  costs 
are  shown  underlined.  Alternate  annual 
costs  are  computed  for  e^ch  reservoir  by  use 
of  the  type  of  financing  used  by  each  down- 
stream owner.  In  addition  to  the  fixed  an- 
nual charges  shown  on  page  1  charges  are 
added  for  dam  and  reservoir  operation  and 
maintenance  costs,  administration  costs,  and, 
for  the  Federal  projects.  Interim  replace- 
ments. These  additional  costs,  including 
miscellaneous  costs,  are  the  same  as  those 
used  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  ex- 
cept that  for  Flathead,  the  total  Indian  land 
rental  fee  is  included,  and  for  Coeur  d'Alene, 
the  full  cost  of  the  overflow  rights  Is 
Included. 

4.  Calculation  of  alternate  cost  of  storage, 
page  3 : 

Each  downstream  owner  is  subject  to 
charges  by  the  owner  of  the  water  control 
facility  only  to  the  extent  of  tlie  "value  of 
the  benefits  realized."  The  measure  of 
'value"  of  storage  to  downstream  facilities 
in  this  example  follows  the  approach  ol  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  Is  assumed 
to  be  the  average  alternate  cost  of  storage 
to  each  classification  of  ownership.  Army 
Bureau,  public  non-Federal  and  private.  To 
obtain  the  alternate  cost  of  storage  for  each 
classification  of  ownership  the  armual  cost 
of  each  reservoir  for  each  aseiuned  owner- 
ship is  first  allocated  between  head  and 
storage  benefits  as  explained  later  In  para- 
graph 5.  The  costs  allocated  to  storage  are 
then  totaled  for  all  reservoirs  for  each  as- 
sumed ownership  and  divided  by  the  total 
firm  energy  benefits  produced  during  the 
drawdown  period  from  all  the  reservoirs 
The  result.  In  mills  per  kllowatt-hotir,  is 
then  used  as  the  "value  of  storage"  for  each 
classification  of  ownership.  In  case  the 
actual  charges  from  a  particular  reservoir 
exceed  the  applicable  alternate  cost   the  pay- 


ments are  then  limited  to  the  alternate  cost 
of  storage  applicable  t-  that  particular  clas- 
sification of  ownership 

5.  Drim  and  reservoir  costt  diMded  between 
head  and  storage    page  4 

The  dam  and  reservoir  prcjvide  two  basic 
functions  at  a  water  control  facility,  namely. 
head  at  site  and  storage  for  use  at  site  and 
downstream.  The  dam  and  reservoir  costs 
should  be  assigned  logically  to  these  two 
basic  functions.  The  most  Important  ftinc- 
tlons  of  head  are  to  produce  firm  energy 
during  the  storage  drawdown  period  from: 

la)  Natural  streamflow  of  the  minimum 
water  year. 

(b)  Upstream  storage  releases. 

(c)  At  site  storage  releases. 

The  use  of  storage  at  site  and  downstream 
is  also  in  terms  of  firm  energy  production 
during  the  storage  drawdown  period  of  the 
minimum  water  year.  The  dam  and  reser- 
voir co&te  are  assigned  directly  to  these  two 
functions  of  head  and  storage  in  terms  of 
firm  energy  production. 

6.  Plants  Included,  amounts  of  storage  re- 
leases, and  conversion  factors,  pages  6-13 : 

The  total  available  stor.'ige  is  drafted  from 
each  reservoir  during  the  7-montli  draw- 
down period  in  the  minimum  water  year  in 
accordance  with  regulation  studies  lor  the 
river  basin  to  produce  the  maximum  total 
amount  of  firm  energy.  The  conversion  fac- 
tor at  each  plant  is  the  average  factor 
throughout  this  drawdown  period  and  ap- 
plies alike  to  use  of  all  storage  water  and 
natural  flow  water.  Plants  In  the  system 
Include  those  under  construction. 

7.  Apportionment  of  payments  for  coordi- 
nated storage  releases  among  beneficiaries, 
pages  5-13: 

The  portion  of  the  dam  and  reservoir  costs 
chargeable  to  the  use  of  storage  Is  that  re- 
maining after  subtracting  the  costs  assigned 
to  the  head  function  from  the  total  dam  and 
reservoir  costs.  The  costs  aisslgnable  to  stor- 
age are  then  distributed  among  the  hydro- 
electric facilities  at  site  and  downstream, 
tising  the  storage.  In  proportion  to  the  firm 
energy  each  beneficiary  produces  from  the 
storage  of  each  water  control  facility  The 
at-site  generating  facility  is  Included  as  a 
beneficiary  In  the  use  of  It^  own  ■  t.  t.-.cc 

8.  Calculation  of  payments  to  water  con- 
trol facilities,  pages  5-13 : 

The  payment  which  is  to  be  made  by  each 
owner  of  a  downstream  hydroelecuic  facility 
to  the  owner  of  each  upstream  WHter  control 
facility  is  equal  to  the  portion  of  the  water 
control  facility's  cost  apportioned  to  the 
downstream  plant,  or  to  the  alternate  cost  of 
storage  for  the  particular  downstream  owner, 
whichever  Is  the  smaller. 

9.  All  basic  figures  used  in  this  example  to 
Indicate  costs  or  other  values  or  amounts 
were  chosen  only  to  illustrate  the  formula 
submitted.  Tliey  are  Intended  as  neither 
agreed  nor  established  physical  facts.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  such  figures,  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them, 
present  a  picture  which  Is  substantially 
correct. 

We  also  asked  him  to  determine 
whether  or  not.  on  the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  he  could  make  any  estlmalt  as  to 
who  would  benefit  and  how  muc!":  He 
included  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  Wa.":h- 
Ington  Water  Power  Co  ,  Pend  Oreille 
County  PUD,  Chelan  County  PUD,  Grant 
County  PUD,  Idaho  Power  Co  .  and  other 
power  companies.  indudinE  the  public 
authority  districts,  in  calculating  the 
amount  the  United  States  would  benefit, 
which  nets  the  United  State.";  $927  700 
annually.  In  addition,  tlie  United  State.*^ 
will  benefit  by  349  megawatts,  which  is 
a  million  watts  of  firm  energy  produced 
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from  the  stored  water  received  from 
others.  Tlie  public  power  Socialists  who 
are  opposed  to  this  bill,  even  though  it 
benefits  the  United  States,  will  not  admit 


this   but   they   have   absolutely   no   evl-  *»"  i-^  '^^^  "ns  aiu, 

dence  to  compare  the  estimates  of  Engl-  Perhap.s   some   of    you    have    received 

neer  Stevens.  telegrams  from  your  REA  people.     They 

We  attach  hereto  his  estimate:  were   inspired    by   certain    misinforma- 

,  ,  .   ,    -  J.-     .  J      J  .<•    ,      J     _i  tion  which  hius  been  c.irulated  by  Clyde 

Surnmnry     Art  nun!  xy.i  i,mf;tn  and  receipts  JOT  coordinated  releases  oj  slored  umrr  t-   i:»ii  „  ^  .v      kt   .  , 

'  f     ^  J  -p  Ellis,  ^jenerai  m.i!i<i^tr   if  tr.e  National 

Rural  Eleitric  Coop«TatiVf  A.s.,oc;ation, 
and  I  call  the  attention  of  this  House  to 
my  extension  of  remarks  in  the  C'<!n- 
GHKSSI0N.^L  Record  of  June  27,  1960  Of 
course,  private  power  is  for  the  bill. 
Private  power  recognizes  the  necessities, 
especially  when  the  Public  Treasury  is 
not  open  for  a  raid  The  private  !>owTr 
p>eople  want  all  the  f\rm  ei.eru'y  they  can 
get  and  as  cheap  as  they  can  gf^t  it.  If 
they  fail  in  their  operation,  the  Go"em- 
ment  does  not  pick  up  the  check. 

I  enclose  a  letter  and  some  material 
which  was  sent  to  me  and  .sent  to  an- 
other Congres-sman  by  the  Mountain- 
Pacific  States  Conference  of  Public  Serv- 

■  ("ast5  yjown  are  oriJy  the  (vwts  lot  c-<K>rdlnat'Hl  rel«as«^  of  stored  water  during  the  storage  rontrol  period.    TTils      ^^*  Commissions  '. 

l<  noi  ihf  utal  ?>At  lit  fT'i.!i:.  ii;g  SrtTi  - 1..  rgy  Iroin  storage  releases.     Total  cnet  of  euer^  produced  at  downstream 
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N  'jv.      Izi  adLlition  to  the  above  payments,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  to  take  Into  accoont.  after  the  tact: 
n    < "     •    '    ■ .  r;y  pnrfhased  to  maintain  firm  eiMrgy  cspabfllty;  (2)  cost  of  regulation  er  load  fudorlng  to  maintain 
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Various  objections  will  be  made  to  this 
legislation  and  questions  will  be  asked  to 
try  to  confuse  the  is.sue  May  we  be  par- 
doned for  tr^'ing  to  anticipate  some  of 
those  objections  at  this  time.  On  page  5 
of  the  bill.  Icyislation  is  proposed  to  pro- 
vide that  m  the  event  that  an  operator 
of  a  water  control  facility  m  operating  as 
a  part  of  a  coordmation  agreement  or 
plan,  so  operates  as  to  unlawfully  inter- 
fere with  the  natural  Row  of  the  river  or 
to  interfere  with  the  storage  or  other  fa- 
cilities on  the  stream,  then  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  such  interference  is  detri- 
mental, can  assess  chanijes.  There  will 
be  talk  on  the  P.oor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  what  the  meaning  of 
the  word  unlawful  '  is  The  simple  ex- 
planation IS — 11  is  in  variation  of  the 
structure  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  if 
enacted,  but  I  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House,  that  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion will  not  determine  whether  it  is  un- 
lawful or  lawful  as  that  determination 
will  be  made  by  the  Federal  court,  which 
usually  determiners  what  is  lawful  or  un- 
lawful. 

Some  ari^'umtTit  has  been  presented 
that  the  Commi.ssion  will  be  burdened 
because  of  additional  staff  work.  The 
Commission  has  a.-ked  for  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Commission  has  not  given  any 
estimate  of  any  great  mcrea.se  in  their 
stafif  load.  Since  the  filing  for  benefits  is 
given  mcentive  on  the  voluntary  plan, 
if  this  bill  IS  enacted,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  assume  that  this  incentive  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  agreements  which  the  Federal 
Power  Commi-ssion  will  approve. 

Ar^umenti  will  be  advanced  that  the 
bUl  does  not  provide  anything  that  can- 
not be  done  now.  If  this  were  true,  what 
Is   wrong   with  the   p^.^sa^c  of   the  bill? 

Char;.,es  will  be  made  liiat  this  is  a 
Windfall.  This  is  not  true  because  the 
provision  of  the  bill  to  provide  that  in 
no  case  shall  the  result  of  the  change 
aflect  the  value  of  the  benefits  realized. 
See  line  21  on  pas^e  3  of  the  bill.  I 
•want  to  know  who  ran  trrumble  about 
being  charged  for  some  benefits  if  thf^y 
are  reoeivin?  beneflt^s^     If  those  bene- 


fits are  instrumental  in  the  production 
and  operating  power  at  a  particular  fa- 
cility, firm  power  that  can  be  sold — who 
can  grumble  over  paying  those  benefits, 
which  they  are  not  now  getting  and  get 
firm  power  to  a  market  and  which  firm 
power  can  be  marketed  at  a  profit? 

Much  talk  has  been  made  about  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  I  un- 
derstand that  propaganda  has  been 
forthcoming  that  this  would  have  a  bad 
effect  on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  It  has  no  eflect  on  the  TVA.  All 
the  non-Federal  facilities  in  TVA  pres- 
ently operate  under  agreements  with  the 
Federal.  There  is  no  testimony  in  the 
record  and  no  grounds  for  saying  that 
these  agreements  will  be  disturbed  or 
that  there  will  be  the  slightest  change 
expected  in  any  operation  there.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  last  three  lines  of 
the  bill  are  productive  to  the  extent, 
and  section  (a'  of  the  bill  takes  care 
of  voluntary  aare^ments  such  as  present- 
ly exists  in  the  TVA.  Someone  has  asked 
me  why  section  (a)  is  in  the  bill.  It  Is 
because  some  of  the  agreements  existing 
today  are  interstate  and  .some  are  intra- 
state and  we  want  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  approved  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission in  order  that  the  maximum  use 
of  the  river  can  be  promoted  and  ob- 
tained. 

Will  anyone  doubt  that  there  Is  a 
need  for  more  power  in  this  country? 
Certainly  there  is  a  need  for  more  power 
in  the  Northwest. 

Let  me  remind  this  Congress  that  for 
2  or  3  years  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  been  trying  to  work  out  some 
solution.  The  solution  has  not  materi- 
alized and  without  this  legislation  will 
not  and  we  have  wasted  stored  water. 

The  lack  of  this  legislation  stems  back 
to  the  diflBculty  of  getting  coordination 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  thus  not  letting 
the  service  public  districts  get  the  power 
they  need  and  by  not  letting  the  con- 
sumer get  the  power  at  the  lowest  cost 
all  of  which  this  bill  will  accomplish. 


DcNvta,  Colo  ,  June  8. 1960. 
Dear  Concexssuan  :  By  direction  of  tiie 
Mountaln-Paclflc  States  ConTerence  of  Pub- 
lic Service  Commissions.  I  am  forwarding 
herewith  for  your  consideration  the  en- 
closed resolution  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  conference  on  June  8.  1960 

The  conference  is  composed  of  public 
service  commissions  of  the  following  St&tee: 
Arizona.  California,  Colorado.  HtiwaU,  Idaho. 
Montana.  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  Wyoming. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Joseph  F.  Nigxo. 
Secretary,      Mountain-Pacific      States 
Conference  of  Public  Service  Com- 
misstoTu. 


Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Mountaln-Paclflc 
States  Conference  of  Public  Service  Com- 
missions now  In  session  at  their  annual 
conference  at  Sun  Valley.  Idaho,  Jur>e  6 
through  8.  1960,  recommend  to  the  Congraai 
the  enactment  of  H  R  7201  by  Congress- 
man Mftcaij-,  of  Montana,  relating  to  the 
coordination  of  hydroelectric  |x>wer  re- 
sources of  the  United  States;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  each  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives 

Sun  Vaixet,  Isako,  June  8. 19S0. 

The  Public  Utility  District  No.  1  of 
Chelan  County.  Wenatchee.  Wash., 
wrote  me  a  letter  and  I  enclose  same: 

Wenatchik,  Wash  .  Mr.y  It.  I960. 

Hon.  ROBXRT  HXMFHtLI., 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Conqrxssmam  :  On  behalf  of  Chelan 
County  Public vOtlllty  District,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press our  thanks  and  appreciation  for  your 
consideration  and  time  spent  with  us  on  the 
matter  of  H.R.  7201.  Your  efforts  in  sup- 
port of  this  urgently  needed  legislation  are 
sincerely  appreciated.  It  Is  our  firm  convic- 
tion that  legislation,  such  as  this.  Is  essen- 
tial If  we  are  to  obtain  maximum  use  of  our 
water  resources  for  power  production,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  the  good 
work  you  have  done  to  date  on  this  legis- 
lation, and  we  sincerely  appreciate  your  con- 
tinued efforts  In  this  regard. 

For  your  Information,  you  will  find  en- 
closed copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  Includ- 
ing attached  resolutions  and  statements 
from  public  power  groups  relating  to  this 
legislation.  You  will  note  that  the  position 
taken  for  the  most  part  In  these  resolutions 
and  statements  favors  legislation  In  the  field 
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of  coordinated  operation  of  hydroelectric 
facilities  and  payment  u>  all  rcst.-v  ,:r  own- 
ers for  headwater  bcneflu  created  down- 
stream. You  will  note,  also,  that  the  pub- 
lic power  groups  are  practically  unanimous 
In  opposing  H  R.  7201  In  lu  present  form. 
The  language  changes  n.iw  prcjp('se<l  r-r  uhig 
bill  as  discussed  with  >•  .  ui.c.  ht-:  ;  ru.  la 
our  resolution  No.  SSoj.  aiUvci.cvi.  h-,  i.t' 
with  other  language  changes  that  are  pr  .- 
posed  for  Incorporation  In  companion  bill 
S.  1782,  we  believe  will  remove  substan- 
tladly  all  of  the  significant  objections  to  this 
legislation. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  cooperation  and 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  C.  Elmori, 
Assistant  Manager.  Public  Utility  Dis- 
trict No.  1  of  Ch''lan  County. 

I  also  enclose  a  letter  written  to  Con- 
gressman BiracE  as  late  as  June  11,  1%0 
PuBUC  UnuTY  DisTRicr  No.  1 

of  Chu-an  County. 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  June  11,  1960. 
Congressman  Hamer  H.  Budgi, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  CoNOKEasMAN  Budox:  The  accom- 
panying edltOTlal  states  the  poslUon  of  the 
generaung  public  uUhty  districts  of  the 
State  of  Washington  concerned  with  head- 
water benefits  relative  to  Hil.  7201.  the  bill 
for  comprehensive  use  of  hydroelectric 
facilities 

This  bill  will  make  possible  sensible  hydro- 
electric operation  and  will  assure  firm  energy 
to  the  Northwest  worth  millions  of  dollars 
without  any  caplUl  Investment.  We  urge 
carefiU  and  sympathetic  consideration  of 
this  bill. 

For  over  1  year,  these  generating  public 
utility  districts  In  this  region  have  worked 
cooperatively  with  the  other  non -Federal 
utUltles  to  create  legislation  that  will  enable 
the  people  of  the  region  to  achieve  the  full 
potential  of  oiu-  water  resources.  Divergent 
InteresU  have  agreed  to  forego  Individual 
advantages  for  the  overall  benefit  of  the 
region.     This  Is  the  purpose  of  H.R.  7201. 

Since  the  bill  was  Introduced,  the  generat- 
ing public  utility  districts  have  continued 
to  work  to  clarify  further  the  language  and 
Intent  of  the  legislation  A  few  Important 
amendments  have  been  suggested  which  will 
be  Introduced  during  the  floor  consideration. 
These  amendments,  we  believe,  meet  the 
substantive  objections  made  to  this  bill  by 
public  power  organizations. 

This  bill  subsidizes  no  one  It  provides  a 
means  for  coordinated  operation  not  now 
possible.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
suggested  amendments  which  are  in  the 
reported  bill,  eliminating  their  previovis 
objections. 

Those  who  know  and  have  direct  respon- 
sibility for  hydroelectric  operations  know 
that  effective  coordination  Is  Impossible  In 
the  present  state  of  the  law  and  have  so 
testified.  They  further  testified  that  this 
bin  will  make  it  possible. 

H.R.  7201,  as  to  be  amended,  provides  for 
payments  only  for  a^ured  benefits  received 
by  downstream  utilities.  Costs  to  a  down- 
stream utility  will  not  exceed  the  annual 
costs  which  would  have  been  Incurred  if  the 
downstream  utility  owned  and  operated  that 
portion  of  the  upstream  facility  allocated  to 
the  production  of  benefits  to  the  down- 
stream plant. 

In  practical  operation  no  Federal  project 
Will  be  burdened  to  an  extent  that  will  in- 
crease the  power  rates  of  that  project  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  payments  will  ac- 
tually be  on  the  order  of  one-tenth  the 
market  value  of  the  assured  resulting  bene- 
fits. Par  from  being  a  subsidy  to  any  com- 
pany, this  bill  will  assure  that  all  hydro- 
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electric  consumers  of  the  Uniu-d  States  re- 
ceive their  fair  share  of  the  tjeneCts  from 
InteUlgent  u.se  of  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources. 

In  the  Northweet,  this  >pls]atlon  will 
make  possible  a  bloc  of  assured  ar.ci  depend- 
able firm  power  for  the  tise  of  RE.'\  cxjper..- 
tlves,  P.U.D.'8  and  other  preferred  users  of 
electrical  energy. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Chelan  Cotrjrrr  P.UJ3., 

KlHBT     Bn-LINGSUtT, 

Manager. 
Grant  Cocntt  P.UJD., 
E.  B.  Gibbons. 

Afana^er. 
Fend  Oriillk  County  P.tJJD., 
V,  P.  Campbelx, 

Manager. 

I  also  enclose  an  editorial  from  the 
Rurallte.  a  cooperative  paper  in  tl.e  State 
of  Oregon. 

I  also  submit  herewith  an  editorial 
from  the  Wenatchee  Daily  World,  fiom 
Wenatchee.  Wash  ,  a>  lat.  as  June  5 
1960; 

(Prom  the  Rurallte.  June  1960] 

Coordination 
Almost  lost  sight  of  In  the  burning  Issues 
of  summit.  Integration,  and  the  presiden- 
tial contest.  Is  a  problem  now  before  the 
Congress  relative  to  full  coordination  of 
hydro  resources  on  our  rivers. 

Nonetheless,  the  Issue  exists  and  it  may 
be  decided  within  the  next  30  days  In  the 
U.S.  House  and  Senate. 

The  legislators  have  before  them  two 
measures,  practically  Identical  In  content 
One  U  H.R.  7201.  The  other  U  S.  1782. 
Both  provide  that  public  and  private  power 
dams  on  any  U.S.  river  shall  be  operated 
In  a  coordinated  fashion  In  order  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  maximum  of  hydropower 
supply. 

As  things  now  stand,  it  Is.  Ln  considerable 
measure,  every  man  for  himself.  On  the 
Columbia,  for  example.  Bonneville  operates 
the  Federal  dams  to  produce  the  most  sal- 
able power  at  those  dams.  The  power  com- 
panies operate  their  dams  to  produce  the 
most  for  them. 

Yet  all  experts  are  agreed  that  there  are 
times  when  8(»ne  dams  should  produce  less 
in  order  to  make  a  greater  total  overall. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  recognized  spe- 
clallsU.  that  complete  coordination  of  all 
dams  on  the  Columbia  River  system  could 
Increase  total  effective  power  supply  by  per- 
haps 1  million  firm  kilowatts  without  any 
additional  Investment  In  generators. 

The  two  bills  now  before  the  Congress 
offer  an  Incentive  to  all  dam  owners,  public 
and  private,  to  coordinate  their  operations. 
The  incentive  takes  the  form  of  pasmients 
in  money,  or  power  supply,  to  those  who 
sacrifice  production  at  their  own  plants  In 
order  to  Increase  total  production  of  the 
system. 

If  these  bills  were  to  become  law.  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  for  up- 
stream storage  water  furnished  by  non- 
Federal  dams  for  use  In  downstream  Gov- 
ernment dams — and  vice  versa. 

Proponents  of  the  bills  say  that,  on  the 
Columbia,  the  balance  of  payments  would 
be  heavily  In  favor  of  the  Government:  Uncle 
Sam  would  have  more  water  to  sell  than  he 
would  need  to  buy. 

Public  power  forces  In  the  Columbia  Basin 
generally  agree  to  the  coordination  prin- 
ciple. 

A  number  of  them  think  that  the  detailed 
working  arrangements  set  forth  In  the  two 
bills.  If  somewhat  amended,  are  adequate 
to  the  stated   purpose. 

However,  a  number  of  other  public  agen- 
cies feel  doubtful  that  the  bills  will  work 
as  proposed.  They  doubt  that  the  bills, 
as    drafted,    can    be    adequately    enforced. 


They  lear  that  the  additional  benefits  from 
C(>,rd::...tl  '•.  n-.:,y  full  ir.alt.iy  inlc  the  hands 
or  the  private  power  ompanle*  with  the 
result  that  the  gains  in  p<.  wer  suppiv  can- 
not be  !r.oid  under  term*  and  couditloos 
v.;.ich   wi'u.d    benefit   the  region. 

Certainly  some  legislation  Is  needed  to 
Insure  coordinated  use  of  Columbia  hydro 
facilities  and  there  are  several  statutory 
methods  by  which  this   might   be  done. 

These  two  bills,  properly  amended,  con- 
stitute one  way.  And  at  this  writing  It 
seems  certain  that  some  amendment — per- 
haps extensive  amendment — Is  necessary. 

The  experts,  whose  opinions  are  divided, 
but  upon  whom  Congress  depends  for  en- 
lightenment, would  do  well  to  sharpen  their 
pencils  and  try  to  agree  on  the  details. 

{From  the   Wenatchee    (Wash.)    Dally 
World.  June  5,  1960) 
Talking  It  Ovrs 
(By  Wilfred  R.  Woods) 
With  the  construction  of  more  and  more 
non-Federal   power  facilities   In   the   North- 
west, the  need  for  better  coordination  of  the 
Columbia  River's   power   dams   become    ap- 
parent. 

This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  use  of  up- 
stream storage  In  relation  to  such  dams  as 
Rock  Island,  Rocky  Reach,  Priest  Rapids,  and 
Wanapum  Dams. 

At  the  present  time  Federal  storage  reser- 
voirs at  Grand  Coulee  and  Hungry  Horse 
Dams  are  operated  as  best  suits  the  needs  of 
Federal  powerplants  alone. 

Legislation  Is  needed  to  enable  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  to  coordinate  Its 
operations  with  non-Federal  dams  dependent 
upon  their  storage  releases. 

The  proper  solution  to  this  matter  of  co- 
ordination would  mean  more  overall  power 
for  the  area,  and  more  revenue  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Government. 

This  would  come  through  payments  to  the 
Government  for  use  of  this  water  stored 
upstream. 

At  the  present  time  a  strange  situation 
exists. 

There  Is  a  statute  on  the  books  whereby 
non-Federal  dams  can  be  assessed  for  these 
upstream  storace  benefits. 

But  to  date  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  never  set  down  a  formula  for  such  pay- 
ments. Chelan  PUD  did  work  out  an  Interim 
arrangement  on  Rock  Island  Dam.  But  it  Is 
tentative  only. 

The  PUD  Is  willing  to  pay  for  this  storage 
upwtream  benefit,  but  at  the  present  time  It 
wants  assurance  that  the  stontge  dams  will 
be  coordinated. 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  the  Fed- 
erfil  Power  Commission  may  someday  assess 
Rocky  Beach  Dam  for  upstream  storage  bene- 
fits. But  how  much  and  on  what  basis  no- 
body knows. 

This  Is  the  thing  that  the  PUD  Is  trying  to 
avoid. 

Chelan  PUD  officials  estimate  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  realize  from  t900,- 
000  to  $1  million  per  year  from  headwater 
benefit  payments. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  some  year-to-year 
arrangements  made  on  power  coordination. 
But  much  of  the  revenue  and  power  Is  be- 
ing lost,  the  power  experts  say. 

Under  legislation  proposed  to  correct  this 
situation,  the  Federal  Government  would  pay 
benefits  for  upstream  storage  to  non-Federal 
agencies  as  well  as  the  reverse. 

However,  It  would  receive  more  than  any- 
one else  from  such  a  program  ( primarily  from 
Chelan  and  Grant  PUD's) . 

The  legislation  has  been  approved  In  prin- 
ciple by  power  agencies  of  the  area. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  It  should  be 
pressed. 

Several  of  our  PUD  da:nf  are  coming  into 
operation  now. 
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The  longer  a  solution  la  put  off,  the  more 
loM  to  tlie  region. 

There  Is  another  Important  point. 

Before  we  can  effectively  settle  our  storage 
water  problems  with  Canada,  we  had  best 
get  our  own  house  In  order, 

I  also  enclose  a  letter  from  a  REIA  co- 
operative out  in  Idaho  to  Consre-ssman 
Budge. 

I  want  you  to  take  a  look  at  thus  letter 
to  Congressman  Budge,  as  it  .shows  that 
the  power  will  be  low -cost  power  and  it 
will  benefit  the  REA  customers  and  not 
raise  their  rates  as  some  have  tned  to 
misrepresent : 

Northern  Lights    Inc.. 
S,!iTidp<y\m.  Idaho,  June  14    1960. 
H  )n    Hamer  H    Bvdge 
Howe  O^ce  Building, 
Waifitngton,  D  C. 

Dear  Co.ngressmw  Bt'dge  This  REA  co- 
operative urges  your  sympathetic  considera- 
tion and  support  of  H.R,  7201. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  our 
cooperative  has  worlced  with  other  RE.\  co- 
operatives and  non-Feder.il  public  agencies 
to  suggest  amendments  which  will  assure 
that  the  bill  conforms  to  the  policy  ob- 
jective of  the  public  power  movement  as 
well  as  meeting  the  rules  of  sensible  hydro- 
electric operation  We  believe  that  this 
has  been  achieved,  and  these  suggested 
amendments  will  be  Introduced  during  con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
'.\ssoclation.  of  which  we  are  a  member, 
passed  a  resolution  relating  to  this  subject 
during  the  1960  annual  meeting.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  dangers  described  In  that 
resolution  have  been  fully  met  and  the  bill 
as  .^mended  will  have  good  results  for  every- 
one 

The  bill,  as  it  will  be  amended,  does  not 
impose  unrestricted  liability  on  Federal 
hydroelectric  developments — it  severely 
llm.ts  Fedenil  paym.ents  to  assure  that  no 
owner  receives  more  than  fair  compensation 
for  benerlts  actually  provided. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  as- 
sured us  thit  it  cannot  increase  the  cost 
of  Federal  pow-r 

It  includes  a  n\i-'.h:jd  >l  discouraging 
wasteful  development  ,:  reservoir  sites  and 
encourages  Federal  development  of  water- 
power  facilities  more  than  It  encourages  any 
other  type  of  devel   pment, 

A  detailed  and  careful  engineering  study 
of  the  operation  of  the  bill  In  the  Columbia 
River  system  has  been  prepared,  conclusively 
showing  the  results  in  assured  Arm  energy 
which  will  be  available  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  by  which 
such  energy  could  otherwise  be  assured. 
This  study  was  not  completed  in  its  last 
details  in  time  for  printing  in  the  House 
hearings;  however.  It  is  set  forth  in  the 
Senate  hearings  on  S  1782,  the  companion 
bill 

When  these  amendments  are  Included,  wa 
are  certain  that  the  bill  will  assure  a  huge 
block  of  low-cost,  Arm  power  for  use  by  the 
prefen-ed  consumers  we  serve,  and  that  it 
will  f>e  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  entire 
region, 

I  Yours  very  truly, 

I  Or,\  E    Beasley,  Manager. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  .statement 
by  the  chairman  of  th?^  Montana  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  on  page  139  of 

the  hearings  that — 

Un;ess  this  bill  Is  passed.  Montana  con- 
sumers win  continue  to  suffer  unjustly  by 
paying  a  substantial  amount  for  use  of 
upstream  storage  water  while  getting  no 
credit  from  downstream  Federal  plante  that 
use  water  stored  In  Montana  at  private  util- 
ity plants  paid  for  by  Montana  consumers. 


The  Lewis-Clark  G  &  T  Cooperative,  in 
Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  favors 
the  legislation  and  the  Grand  River  Dam 
Authority  in  Oklahoma  favora  the  leg- 
islation. 

The  t.'-uth  i.s,  everybody  who  is  think- 
ing about  the  consumer  public  and  the 
utilization  of  the  natural  resources 
favors  this  legislation,  except  a  few  .self- 
ish  individuals   that  I  det^cnbed   above. 

There  has  been  distributed,  partic- 
ularly amona  the  members  of  the  Ala- 
bama delegation,  the  false  information 
that  this  legislation  would  disturb  the 
Coosa  River  cost-benefit  ratio,  I  tried 
to  impress  on  some  of  those  fine  men 
from  that  State  that  this  was  not  the 
case,  I  claim  no  power  expertne.ss  on 
power,  and  I  thoutjht  it  best  to  go  to 
those  who  know  and  I  enclo.se  in  this 
documentation  a  letter  from  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  EnKineers  This  letter 
was  written  before  we  had  the  amend- 
ment's which  are  to  be  proposed  and  I 
am  sure  the  amendments  will  be  even 
more  beneficial. 

HEADQrARTXES, 

Department  or  the  Armt, 
Office  or  the  Chfet  or  Encinkxks, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  25,  1960. 
Hon.  Robert  W   Hemphiix. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Hemphu-l:  H.R,  7201.  86th  Con- 
gress, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  comprehen- 
sive operation  of  hydroelectric  power  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  would  author- 
ize procedures  under  which  non-Pederal 
owners  of  headwater  Improvement*  could 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  owners  of 
downstream  hydroelectric  powerplants.  In- 
cluding Federal  plants,  for  payment  for 
benefits  provided  by  such  upstream  proj- 
ects. You  have  Inquired  whether  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  into  law  would  affect 
the  feasibility  of  constrxictlon  of  Federal 
projects. 

I  can  foresee  no  circumstance  under  which 
the  economic  Justification  of  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' projects  would  be  decreased  under 
this  bill.  In  the  economic  analyses  of  our 
projects  the  total  benefits  expected  to  be 
realized  are  compared  with  the  total  project 
costs.  Reimbursement  of  non-Federal  In- 
terests for  benefits  they  provide  would  not 
alter  the  economic  Justification  of  the  proj- 
ects from  an  overall  public  viewpoint.  How- 
ever, the  provision  of  H.R,  7201  could  have 
the  effect  of  permitting  more  effective  Inte- 
gration of  the  operating  procedures  for  the 
upstream  and  downstreana  projects  to  In- 
crease the  benefits  over  those  which  would 
otherwise  be  obtained  If  operated  separately. 

The  procedures  proposed  in  HR  7201 
would,  however,  be  expected  to  have  some 
Impact  on  the  rates  charged  for  power 
Existing  laws  governing  the  sale  of  power 
require  that  all  costs  Incurred  In  the  pro- 
duction of  power  be  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury through  power  revenues.  Thus  pay- 
ments to  the  owners  of  water  control  facili- 
ties would  have  to  be  recouped  through  In- 
creased power  revenues  If  the  payments  to 
the  owners  of  the  upstream  projects  were 
made  In  terms  of  hydroelectric  power,  an 
increase  in  rates  would  be  required  for  the 
remaining  power  in  order  to  recover  the 
same  cost.  However,  the  increase  in  power 
made  possible  through  coordinated  opera- 
tion might  in  some  instances  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  offset  this  effect  on  rates 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiiojAM  F,  Cassidt, 
Major    General.    U.S.    Army,    Assistant 
Chief  of  Engineers  for  Civil  Works. 


WHY    DO    WE    NKEO    COOaDINATION    OF 
POWiaiPt.ANTS  • 


CX)ORDINATION    OF     e<   WFRin.^NTS 

Section  202' a  I  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  empowers  and  directs  the  Commis- 
sion to  encourage  the  voluntary  mt^r- 
connecticm  and  coordination  of  electric 
facilities  in  adjacent  areas  for  the  pur- 
poses of  assuring  an  abundant  supply  of 
electric  energy  throughout  the  area  with 
the  greatest  possible  economy  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  con.servation  of  nat- 
ural resources.  Furthermore,  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  the  Federal  Power  Art, 
the  Commission  is  given  broad  authority 
to  make  investigations  and  collect  the 
data  concerning  the  utilization  of  our 
w-aterpxjwer  resources. 

Pursuant  to  this  direction  and  purpose 
announced  in  the  act,  the  Commi.sslon 
has,  from  time  to  time,  made  many  in- 
terconnection and  coordination  reports 
showing  the  technical  and  econonuc  ad- 
vantages of  various  proposed  system 
interconnections.  These  studies  em- 
brace both  hydroelectric  and  thermal 
electric  plants.  Regarding  rivers  and 
streams,  the  Commission  on  its  own  or 
in  cooperation  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  made  river  basin  studies 
covering  all  of  the  rivers  in  the  United 
States  which  hive  any  hydroelectric 
F>ower  potential.  These  studies  have 
been  based  upon  coordinated  operation 
of  projects  involved  so  as  to  make  the 
fullest  use  of  the  water  resources  for 
various  purposes  including  power. 

Except  in  cases  where  the  Commis- 
sion's licensing  authority  is  involved, 
the  Commission  is  not  empowered  to  en- 
force the  proposals  resulting  from  these 
studies  but  mu.st  depend  on  voluntary 
action  on  behalf  of  the  parties  involved. 
In  situations  where  the  Commission's 
licensing  authority  applies,  the  results 
of  these  studies  have  been  put  into  ef- 
fect through  conditions  in  the  license. 
For  example,  the  license  issued  to  Idaho 
Power  Co.  for  project  No.  1971,  covering 
three  developments  on  the  Snake  River, 
provides  that  this  project  shall  be  oper- 
ated in  coordination  with  the  Pacific 
Northwest  power  pool.  Similarly,  the 
license  issued  to  Duke  Power  Co.  for 
project  No  2232,  covering  11  develop- 
ments on  the  Catawba  and  Wateree 
Rivers  provides  that  the  project  shall  be 
operated  in  coordination  with  the  sys- 
tems of  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co  and 
Carolina  Aluminum  Co.,  and  others 
which  it  might  be  interconnected  with. 

The  voluntary  coordination  of  p>ower 
systems  which  would  be  encouraged 
tmder  subsection  (a)  of  the  bill  H.R. 
7201  is  the  same  type  of  coordination 
toward  which  the  Commission  has  been 
directing  its  attention  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act. 

ASST7RANCE    OF    WATER    STJPFLT 

It  is  obvious  that  a  hydroelectric 
plant  cannot  contract  to  deliver  electric 
power  which  cannot  be  produced  from 
the  water  available.  Under  the  present 
law  there  is  no  assurance  that  water  will 
be  made  available  for  use  at  downstream 
powerplants  at  such  times  as  it  can  be 
used  to  develop  power  advantageously. 
This  is  particularly  important  insofar  as 
firm  and  dependable  capacity  gains  are 
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concerned.  The  ideal  would  be  for  Uie 
interconnection  and  coordination  of 
power  systems  in  a  river  basin  to  be  so 
complete  that  the  greatest  benefits  are 
derived  for  the  river  ba.sin  system  as  a 
whole.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  present 
bill  would  provide  assured  operation  of 
the  stored  waters  with  the  result  that 
blocks  of  additional  capacity  will  be  pro- 
vided which  are  not  realized  under  the 
present  law  and  that  this  additional  de- 
jjendable  capacity  can  be  used  to  gen- 
erate additional  firm  electric  energy 
which  at  present  ;s  not  being  produced 
and  cannot  now  te  contracted  for  sale. 

ADMIKISTBATIVE    COSTS    OF    FPC 

During  the  pre.sent  fiscal  year,  1960, 
11  man-years  are  assigned  by  the  Com- 
mission to  headwater  benefits  work  under 
the  provision.s  of  section  10 (f>  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act.  calling  for  expenditures 
of  $86,896.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
powerplants  locatid  on  streams  which 
might  be  subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction 
where  the  powerplants  have  not  been 
brought  under  an  FPC  license.  During 
the  present  fiscal  year.  1960,  the  Commis- 
sion has  assigned  5.4  man-years  to  work 
determining  whicJi  of  these  unhcensed 
projects  arc  subje:t  to  license. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  pres- 
ent 48  river  basins  in  connection  with 
which  headwater  benefit  investigations 
and  determinations  are  required.  At 
present,  only  12  o."  the  48  investigations 
have  been  formally  instituted  by  the 
Commission.  Assiming  that  investiga- 
tions would  be  instituted  in  all  48  river 
basins  during  the  next  5  fiscal  years,  the 
estimated  man-years  required  would  be 
as  follows: 


rtartiTtv 

Number  of 

lUTTStiga- 
UODS 

Mao-years 
required 

IW 

17 
» 
33 

41 

48 

M 
21 

un..^ 

19a 

MM. 

2» 

1985. 

Under  section  iO(f)  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  headwater  benefit  investiga- 
tions and  determinations  must  be  made 
after  the  actual  benefits  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  powtrplants  subject  to  the 
reqtiirement  for  i>ajTiients.  Investiga- 
tions of  these  ben. 'fits  and  of  the  upper 
storage  reservoir  c  Dsts  are  of  a  continu- 
ing nature  and  unc  er  the  pre  ent  statute 
would  continue  as  long  as  the  projects 
involved  are  in  operation  and  the  bene- 
fits are  provided.  The  estimate  of  30 
man-years  given  iibove  for  fiscal  year 
1965  represents  the  peak  requirement  in- 
sofar as  manpowe;-  is  concerned.  It  is 
estimated,  however,  that  this  maximum 
will  level  off  in  subsequent  years  to  about 
24  man-years. 

In  order  to  deU-rmine  which  of  the 
unauthorised  power  projects  are  subject 
to  licensing  under  tne  Federal  Power  Act. 
it  is  estimated  thi.t  the  following  staff 
requirements  will  lie  necessary  over  the 
next  5  fiscal  years: 

Man-}/ear.i 
Fiscal  year:  required 

1961_ 15  9 

1962.. 20.  0 

1963 20.  0 

1964 20  0 

1965 ao.  0 


HEAilV>.\ri:R   CliARGES  TO   BE  PAID    ET    THI    UNITm 
STATES 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  Liie  amounus 
of  payments  which  the  United  Stau-s 
would  be  required  to  make  to  non-Pcd- 
eral  water-control  facilities  under  the 
bill  without  making  the  detailed  studies 
involved. 

However,  if  the  United  States  is  re- 
quired to  pay  annual  charges  for  power 
benefits  which  it  now  receives  without 
charge  it  is  obvious  that  its  operating 
costs  will  be  correspondingly  increased 
by  the  amounts  so  paid.  It  is  antici- 
pated, however,  that  these  new  charges 
would  be  minimal  with  relation  to  the 
total  power  sales  fi-om  the  respective 
Federal  plants  and  on  the  whole  should 
be  .so  offset  by  additional  benefits  ex- 
pected to  be  realized  by  the  Federal 
powerplants  as  to  have  no  effect  upon 
the  rates.  In  addition,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  coordination  arrangements  and 
commitments  for  dependable  capacity 
will  result  in  new  net  benefits  to  the 
Federal  projects  as  actually  to  reduce 
annual  costs. 

If  there  are  net  benefits  to  any  pri- 
vately owned  power  companies,  the  op- 
erating costs  of  those  companies  will  be 
correspondingly  reduced,  and  of  course 
operating  costs  have  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  rates.  The  net  practical 
effect  of  the  bill,  therefore,  should  be 
beneficial  to  the  consumers. 

[From   the   Oregon   Journal,    May   25,    1960) 

"EvEHVBODT    Wins"   Bn.L    Covers   Power 

Proposal 

(By  Tom  Humphrey) 

How  would  you  like  to  have  someone  come 
along  and  offer  you  1.268.000  kilowatts  of 
firm  hydroelectric  power — the  equivalent  of 
the  capacity  of  the  9425  million  Dalles 
Dam — without  the  investment  of  an  addi- 
tional dime? 

Sounds  crazy,  doesn't  It? 

Nevertheless  that's  an  oversimplified  Inter- 
pretation of  the  purposes  and  possibilities  of 
HR  7201  and  its  companion  bill.  S.  1782. 
This  measure  would,  if  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, provide  the  legal  machinery  for  com- 
plete coordinated  operation  of  all  storage 
facilities.  Federal  and  non-Federal,  on  the 
Columbia  River  system. 

It  also  would  make  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  responsible  lor  developing  a 
formula  for  paying  or  reimbursing  upstream 
plants  (public  or  private)  for  falling  water 
released  from  storage  which  would  firm  up, 
on  a  year-around  basis,  the  power  capacity 
of  downstream  plants. 

WRITTEN    BT    PAIR 

This  program,  develof>ed  after  a  year's 
work  by  the  public  and  private  agencies  with 
generating  capacity  In  the  Columbia  Basin, 
was  reduced  to  bill  form  by  Senator  Murray, 
Democrat  of  Montana,  and  his  colleague  In 
the  House,  Representative  Metcalf. 

Revised  after  public  hearings  to  meet  some 
of  the  reservations  or  objections  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  the  Northwest 
Public  Power  Association,  It  was  approved  by 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  21  to  6  and  is  pending  t>efore  the 
Senate  ccanmlttee  of  which  Senator  Macnu- 
soN,  Democrat  of  Washington,  is  chairman. 

Supported  by  both  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  agencies  with  generating  facilities 
on  the  Coliunbia,  the  bill  may  go  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  In  the  next  2  weeks. 

And  since  original  questions  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  some  public  power 
agencies  without  generating  facilities  have 
been  answered  by  amendments,  the  bUl  has 


a  g  «>d  chance  of  ri-assage  at  this  .■session  of 
'..iie  C-ongress, 
It  should  pass, 

WOtJU)     BE     BONAN7> 

Implemented  by  contracts  which  would  be 
negotiated  between  the  affected  power  pro- 
ducing agencies,  Federal  and  non-Federal, 
coordinated  operation  of  the  Columbia  River 
system  could  produce  a  huge  power  bonanza 
without  additional  capital  Investment  by 
firming  up  the  salable  power  capacltv  In  low 
water  periods.  In  dollars  this  power  would 
be  worth  921.500.000  a  year  at  a  3.32  mill  rate. 

The  only  costs  would  be  for  sharing  the 
burden  of  storing  ■w:\tn  in  existing  reservoirs 
for  release  at  the  optimvim  time.  These 
coits  which  would  be  paid  by  the  down- 
stream beneficiaries,  are  estimated  at  92  mil- 
lion a  year,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  value 
of  additional  assured  firm   energy-. 

Federal  and  non-Federal  public  power  pro- 
ducing agencies,  particularly  the  Interior 
Department's  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, would  be  the  big  gainers  In  euch  a  pro- 
gram, by  reason  of  their  great  size  But  oth- 
er beneficiaries,  in  addition  to  the  Grant, 
Chelan,  and  Pend  Oreille  County  PUD's, 
would  Include  Montana  Power  Co.,  Wafh- 
ington  Water  Power  Co.,  and  Idaho  Power 
Co,,  which  operate  dams  in  the  Columbia- 
Snake  system. 

Nonpower  obligations  at  Federal  mulUpur- 
pose  projects  (irrigation,  reclamation,  navi- 
gation, and  fish  facilities,  for  example)  would 
be  recognized  by  law  and  In  the  voluntary 
contracts  between  coordinated  agencies. 
Downstream  benefits  for  upstream  storage 
could  be  paid  In  jxiwer  or  money.  The 
amended  bill  even  Includes  an  alternative 
cost  of  storage  concept  sought  by  the  North- 
west Public  Power  Association. 

Altogether  this  Is  an  "evervbody  wins,  no- 
body loses  "  meastu-e.  It  Is  so  simple  and  logi- 
cal that  one  wonders  why  It  wasnt  thought 
of  years  ago. 


[From  the  Seattle  Times,  June  12,  1960) 

Columbia  Power  IsstrEs  Nearer  Settlement 

(By  E    B,  Pussell) 

A  new  effort  to  settle  the  upstream-down- 
stream  Issue  In  Columbia  River  power  devel- 
opment Is  scheduled  for  the  closing  weeks 
of  Congress. 

Operators  of  both  publicly  and  privately 
owned  power  utilities  on  the  Columbia  River 
system  are  now  reported  agreed  upon  amend- 
ments to  a  coordination  bill  originally  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Murray  Montana  Demo- 
crat. 

House  action  on  a  companion  bill,  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Metcalf,  also  of 
Montana,  Is  expected  this  week  Metcalf  re- 
cently won  Demccnttlc  nomination  for  the 
Senate  seat  of  Mlrrat,  who  is  retiring.  The 
coordination  bill  was  a  factor  In  the  cam- 
paign. 

MORE    OUTPirr    POSSIBLE 

The  coordination  plan  Is  designed  to  re- 
quire the  fullest  possible  use  of  all  water 
storage  on  the  river  system.  An  engineering 
analysis  prepared  by  the  bill's  sponsors  Indi- 
cated that  complete  coordination  can  add 
1,268,000  kilowatts  to  the  rivers  firm  power. 

Under  existing  law  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  entitled  to  collect  from  downstream 
non-Federal  plants  If  their  power  output  is 
Increased  by  releases  from  upst.'-eam  Federal 
dams. 

Tliere  Is  no  provision,  however,  by  which 
non -Federal  operators  can  collect  from  Uncle 
Sam.  if  their  releases  add  to  power  produc- 
tion at  Federal  dams. 

volcntaht    contracts 

"The  basic  purposes  of  the  Murray-Metcalf 
bill  Is  to  encourage  voluntary  contracts  be- 
tween all  operators  of  power  facilities  on  the 
Columbia  River  system,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Governinant. 
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The  bill  calls  iov  aerefmer.ts  on  the  value 
to  be  placed  on  storage  rele.ises  If  agree- 
nient  proves  imp<jsfiible,  a  reservoir  operator 
may  place  I'-a  proposed  plan  before  the  Fed- 
eral Puwer  Commission. 

Suppor'.ers  jf  the  bill  say  Senate  approval 
;s  expected  If  House  action  can  be  assured 
In  the  nex:  week  or  10  days.  The  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  la  In  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Se:iator  Macnttson  of  Washington 
IS  c^ialrman. 


the  power 
increase 


'>f;ts  in  all  Other  sections  on  the 


[From  the  Ekistern  Oregon  Review,  June   16. 
I960! 
I  New   Power   Program 

In  the  development  of  the  natural  water 
resources  of  the  Snake-Columbia  River  sys- 
tem the  Review  has  always  favored  the  de- 
velopment by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
have  felt  that  only  through  that  method 
could  the  best  in  the  development  be  se- 
cured for  the  people  of  the  area  and  the 
Nation. 

For  quite  a  while  the  Government  was  the 
only  big  operator  In  that  buslnesa  but  within 
the  past  few  years  private  companies  and 
public  power  companies  have  been  able  to 
get  a  foothold  in  the  development.  As  a  re- 
sult there  has  been  no  plan  for  complete 
development 

Now  comes  Senator  Murray,  Democratic 
Senator  of  Montana,  with  a  plan.  He  is 
assisted  by  Congressman  Lee  Metcalf.  Dem- 
ocratic Representative  from  the  same  State, 
in  proposing  a  method  where  the  ultimate  in 
power  development  may  be  gained  from  the 
river.  Strangely  enough  the  program  is 
beins;  endorsed  by  both  the  private  and  pub- 
lic power  groups  on  the  river  It  Is  not  so 
strange  when  one  finds  that  all  elements  will 
profit  through  the  program  for  there  will  be 
one  and  a  qioarter  million  kilowatts  of  power 
developed  by  such  a  program  of  cooperation 
and  this  vast  amount  of  additional  power 
will  be  sold  to  the  financial  advantage  of  all 
groups   Involved. 

When  one  considers  that  It  would  coat  an 
amount  of  »300  million  to  $500  million,  to 
create  a  power  load  of  that  magnitude  it  Is 
only  good  business  that  all  Interests  Involved 
get  together  to  capture  that  amount,  espe- 
cially when  the  extra  costs  Involved  in  water 
storage  Is  paid  for  out  of  profits  from  the 
projects. 

It  waa  the  dream  of  the  early  sponsors 
of  the  comprehensive  development  of  these 
streams,  that  the  entire  project  be  devel- 
oped by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  Now  It  remains  for  those 
who  have  had  a  part  in  the  development  to 
work  together  to  gain  the  same  end  by 
coordinating  the  river  water  usage  to  the 
best  advantage  of  all  who  take  kilowatts 
from    the    falling    waters   of    the   streams. 

The  plan  of  Murray  and  Metcalt  In- 
volves no  new  construction.  The  only  factor 
Is  the  development  of  a  plan  of  water  release 
at  all  sites  to  produce  the  peak  of  power 
production  so  that  the  vast  amount  of  firm 
power  may  be  realized.  Firm  power  Is  the 
power  which  brings  In  the  money  to  the 
power  developers.  Most  of  this  vast  harvest 
of  extra  power  Is  lost  to  all  through  the 
operation  when  each  unit  operating.  Gov- 
ernment. PUD,  or  private  power  company 
operates  its  storage  facilities  at  their  own 
discretion  with  no  thought  of  the  others 
downstream 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Senate  bill  1782 
may  become  the  vehicle  which  will  give  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  partnership  development 
on  the  river  yet  suggested.  If  worked  out 
as  planned  the  Northwest  will  gain  the 
equivalent  of  one  big  dam  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  1  cent  for  additional  con- 
strtictlon.  According  to  the  backers  of  the 
project  this  plan  will  bring  in  enough  addi- 
tional revenue  to  the  manufacturers  of  kilo- 
watts along  the  river  to  be  able  to  save  the 
public  an  increase  in  power  costs  even  with 


ANSW-ER    to   the    MIN'iRlTY    REP')RT      •?»    H  R      'T  2  0  1 

The  opponents  of  HR  7201  have  filed 
a  minority  report — Hou.se  Report  No. 
1414 — in  which  they  set  up  various 
strawmen  and  proceed  to  krKDck  th^^m 
down  with  righteous  indignation.  If 
their  a.ssumptiQns  were  correct,  some  of 
their  indignation  would,  indeed,  be  justi- 
fied. However,  it  is  clear  that  the  au- 
thors have  been  completely  misled  as  to 
the  purposes,  operation,  and  results  of 
the  bill.  For  that  reason,  I  submit  this 
explanation  of  the  matters  raised  by  the 
minority  report  with  the  hope  it  may  help 
the  Congress  to  decide  the  issue  on  Its 
merits. 

Section  designations  and  titles  are 
from  the  minority  report. 

SnCnoN  1 "GENERAL  STATEMENT" 

H  R.  7201  does  not  create  any  subsidies 
to  private  utilities  and  does  not  con- 
stitute any  drain  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. As  stated  by  Mr  Gatchell,  General 
Counsel  for  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission : 

The  United  States  has  far  more  to  gain 
from  the  passage  of  this  legislation  than  It 
has  to  receive  under  the  present  law.  This 
legislation  would  not  only  be  of  direct  finan- 
cial benefit  to  the  United  States,  but  in  pro- 
viding Impetus  for  more  practical  coop)era- 
tion  between  Federal  and  non-Federal  p>ower 
Interests,  the  legislation  would  be  of  genuine 
benefit  to  the  economy  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  where  so 
many  of  the  municipalities  and  public  utility 
districts  are  urging  its  enactment  (H.  Rept 
No.  1414.  p.  9). 

It  is  also  a  fact  which  some  people 
refuse  to  recognize  that  private  utilities' 
profits  are  dependent  entirely  upon  their 
investment  in  utility  plant,  and  any  sav- 
ings in  operating  cost  are  savings  to  the 
ratepayers  and  cannot,  in  the  long  run, 
increase  the  company's  profits.  Thus,  no 
regulated  private  utility  can  make  one 
cent  of  profit  as  a  result  of  this  bill. 

Page  44  of  Hou.se  Report  No.  1414 
contains  the  following  description: 

Indeed,  the  conservation  movement,  whose 
principles  have  become  part  of  the  fabric 
of  this  country,  grew  out  of  the  strong  be- 
lief that  the  water  resources  of  the  Nation 
must  be  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  people 
and  t)€  used  only  under  conditions  designed 
to  benefit  the  common  good. 

The  proponents  heartily  agree,  and 
they  support  HR.  7201  as  a  sensible  and 
sizable  stride  toward  this  laudable  ob- 
jective. At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
inducement  for  a  particular  reservoir 
owner  to  operate  for  the  benefit  of  any- 
one but  himself  and  his  own  customers. 
The  bill  would  encourage  all  owners,  be 
they  States,  municipahties.  Federal, 
cooperative,  or  private,  to  operate  their 
facilities  for  the  overall  benefit  of  their 
region  and  all  of  its  consumers.  Only 
by  such  coordination  of  effort  and  an 
equitable  sharing  of  the  total  benefits 
can  the  Nation's  water  resources  serve 
their  full  purpose  for  the  common  good. 

The  opponents  say  the  bill  would  un- 
dermine the  Federal  control  over  inter- 
state waterways.  Quite  the  opposite  is 
true.  The  bill  is  a  confirmation  and  ex- 
ercise of  Federal  authority.  It  estab- 
lishes a  policy  that  all  people  who  have 


been  authorized  by  the  United  States — 
including  the  Federal  Government  It- 
.•^plf — to  use  water  resources  for  power 
purposes  shall  use  them  for  the  maxi- 
mum common  good,  and  all  people  shall 
bear  their  fair  share  of  the  costs  which 
make  such  use  possible 

Section  3,  '  HR.  7201  would  authorize 
the  FPC  to  impose  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  perpetual  charge  of  huge  but 
unknown  amount  for  use  of  property  be- 
longing to  the  public." 

There  is  no  foundation  for  any  ele- 
ment of  the  position  taken  in  the  third 
section  of  the  minority  report — pages  46 
and  47.  House  Report  No.  1414. 

The  consumers  served  by  a  utility  must 
pay  the  costs  incurred  by  that  utility, 
whether  it  be  a  Federal  agency,  a  private 
company,  or  a  State  or  municipal  agency. 
All  costs  connected  with  the  bill  are  the 
ultimate  resp>onsibility  of  the  consumei-s, 
and  the  benefits  from  the  bill  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  consumers.  Thus, 
there  can  be  no  "burden  on  the  Federal 
Treasury."  as  alleged  by  the  minority 
report.  Also,  the  payments  to  be  made 
by  anyone  are  limited  to  the  value  of  the 
benefits  realized.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, a  burden  on  the  Treasury  is 
impossible. 

The  opponents  refer  to  any  Federal 
payments  as  a  'tribute."  It  can  hardly 
be  a  "tribute"  when  the  consumers  of 
Federal  power  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
costs  necessarily  underwritten  by  other 
consumers  to  provide  such  Federal  power. 
It  cannot  be  either  proper  or  logical  that 
one  group  of  consumers  should  be  asked 
to  make  a  contribution  for  benefits  re- 
ceived to  relieve  the  burden  of  their  Fed- 
eral power  consuming  neiphbors  up- 
stream and.  at  the  same  time,  be  required 
to  bear  the  full  burden  of  costs  necessary 
to  provide  identical  benefits  to  their  Fed- 
eral power  consuming  neighbors  down- 
stream. To  propose  the  continuation  of 
such  practice,  as  the  opponents  do  pro- 
pose, is  to  espouse  a  very  strange  and 
disturbing  definition  of  "conditions  de- 
signed to  t)enefit  the  common  good." 

The  opponents  rep>eatedly  describe 
such  {Miyments  as  "perpetual."  This  is 
also  misleading.  Capital  co.sts  are  only 
paid  once.  When  they  are  paid  off.  no 
one  need  continue  paying  them  and  the 
benefits  are  available  for  a  fair  contribu- 
tion to  oi;>eration,  maintenance,  and  sim- 
ilar current  costs  only.  The  situation  is 
no  different  than  any  other  where  Fed- 
eral or  non-Pederal  capital  costs  are  re- 
quired to  secure  benefits.  'Wiien  they 
are  paid,  the  consumers  reap  the  benefits 
of  a  paid-up  project. 

The  third  section  of  the  minority  re- 
port also  restates  the  old  assertion  that 
the  bill  would  require  "the  American  peo- 
ple to  pay  rent  on  their  own  prof>erty." 
Theie  is  no  foundation  for  this  argu- 
ment. The  American  people,  as  such, 
pay  nothing — F^eral  power  con.sumers 
just  share  in  the  costs  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  which  they  derive  a  benefit.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  own  certain 
rights  to  use  navigable  waterways.  Un- 
der the  bill,  neither  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment nor  anyone  else  pays  a  cent  for  the 
use  of  waterways  or  for  the  water  or  for 
the  right  to  produce  power  from  it  in  a 
downstream  facility.    The  people  of  the 
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United  States  do  not  own  the  structures 
which  have  been  built  and  financed  by 
local  governments,  cooperatives,  and  li- 
censed private  utilities  to  improve  the 
condition  and  usefulness  of  the  stream- 
flows  over  their  natural  state  Most  of 
these  structures  have  been  built  with 
Federal  approval  and  their  cost  is  as- 
sumed and  guaranteed  by  the  consumers, 
and  in  some  cases  the  local  taxes,  of  their 
region.  These  sti'uctures  are  owned  by 
the  people  who  pay  for  them.  The  bill 
only  requires  Petleral  consumers  to  as- 
sume their  fair  share  of  the  costs  of 
that  iwrtion  of  each  such  structure 
which  is  maint-aired  and  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  thos"'  Federal  consumers. 
This  is  merely  sharing  the  cost  of  a  serv- 
ice performed  for  their  benefit.  The 
Pedei-al  control  cif  navigable  waterways 
does  not  justify  the  free  use  of  non-Fed- 
eral storage  facilities  any  more  than  the 
Federal  control  of  airways  justifies  free 
airline  tickets. 

However,    the    question    of     "paying 
rent"  on  anyone's  property  is  largely  a 
philosophic     exerci.se.     As    a     practical 
matter,   no  one  will  suffer  any  injury. 
In  areas  where  coordinated  operation  of 
hydroelectric  facilities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  firm   energy  is  not  the  proper 
criterion,     payments     required    of    the 
United  States  will  not  increase  rates  or 
diminish  feasibility  of  Federal  projects. 
We  are  so  assured  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.     In  areas  where  coordina- 
tion will  assure  increased   firm   energy 
capability,  every  Federal  and  non-Ped- 
eral facility— and.  of  course,  all  of  their 
consumers— will    realize    a    tremendous 
net  benefit.     Happily,  the  sensible  co- 
ordination of  all  facilities  on  a  river  sys- 
tem results  in  a  situation  where  every- 
one wins  and  no  one  loses.     Among  the 
winners,  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
consumers  come  out  with  the  greatest 
net  benefit.     Just  from  the  standpoint 
of    contributions    toward    the    costs    of 
Federal  reservoirs,  the  Government  will 
realize  a  higher  net  contribution  than 
the  gross  it  can  ever  expect  to  receive 
under  present   law.     On  the  Columbia 
River  system,  where  this  bill  and  coordi- 
nated operation  have  the  most  dramatic 
imjpact,    the    Federal    Goverrunent    will 
each  year  realize  in  excess  of  $900,000 
net  contribution  to  its  reservoir  costs 
from  projects  in  existence  or  under  con- 
struction and  be  assured  of  almost  $6 
million  worth  of  firm  energy  from  the 
use  of  non-Federal  storage— all  without 
1  cent  of  additional  capital  investment. 
Under  present  law  the  determination  of 
benefits  is  so  complex  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  collected  a  total  of  only 
69,000 -odd   dollars   for   all   the   Federal 
reservoirs  on  the  Columbia  system  and 
that  was  paid  on  a  tentative  determina- 
tion.    Even  if  a  suitable  formula  under 
present  law   could   be   worked   out.   the 
possible   payments   to  the   Government 
could   not  come  near  equaling  the  net 
payments  to  the  Government  under  this 
bill.    Thus,  there  are  no  huge  expendi- 
tures, as  alleged  in  the  minority  report, 
which  the  Congress  is   being  asked  to 
authorize. 

The  last   paragraph   of   section   3   is 
equally    misleading.     If    the    opeiating 


conditions  in  an  area  are  such  that  coor- 
dination will  result  in  an  increase  in  firm 
energy,  the  bill  provides  that  no  reservoir 
owner  can  receive  any  payment  at  all 
from  anyone  unless  and  until  such  coor- 
dination is  assured.  If  he  chooses  to 
operate  only  for  his  own  benefit  and 
ignore  the  needs  of  the  region  as  a  whole, 
he  is  not  qualified  to  seek  contributions 
from  downstream  facilities.  In  practice, 
it  is  virtually  certain  that  reservoir  own- 
ei-s  in  such  areas  will  give  the  necessary 
assurance.  They,  too.  stand  to  gain  from 
coordination:  and  an  intentional  for- 
feiture of  such  benefits  as  well  as  for- 
feiture of  all  contributions  to  their  costs 
would  be  an  act  of  unthinkable  political 
and  or  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

In  areas  where  coordination  for  the 
production  of  firm  energy  is  not  eco- 
nomic, obviously,  coordination  should 
not  be  the  criterion  for  sharing  the 
benefits  from  reservoirs.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, an  equitable  charge  must  be 
established  for  benefits  of  other  types, 
and  it  must  apply  whether  the  facility 
creating  the  benefit  is  upstream  or  down- 
stream from  the  beneficiary  facility. 

Section  4.  "H.R.  7201  is  not  necessary 
to  achieve  coordinated  operation  of  proj- 
ects, nor  would  it  in  fact  do  so." 

(a)  Existing  law  Is  adequate  for  volun- 
tary agreements   (p.  48,  H.  Rept.  No.   1414). 

One  of  the  shortcomings  in  the  argu- 
ment on  page  48  of  the  report  is  obvious 
from  tlie  quotation  set  forth  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  page.  The  legal  authority 
there  being  described  by  Secretary  Aan- 
dahl  is  so  hedged  and  illusory  as  to  con- 
stitute no  authority  at  all.  Moieover, 
the  quotation  makes  no  mention  of  the 
terms  en  which  the  Government  can 
legally  agree.  Therein  lies  the  shoal  on 
which  attempts  at  real  coordination  have 
floundered  and  failed.  Other  testimony 
by  Secretary  Aandahl  supplies  the 
proper  perspective.  Consider  the  fol- 
lowing— hearings,  page  151: 

Again,  let  me  say  we  can  negotiate  agree- 
ments of  that  kind — I.e..  coordination  agree- 
ments— to  quite  a  sizable  extent  under  pres- 
ent law.  Subsection  (a)  of  the  two  bills 
under  consideration  would  give  a  little  fur- 
ther congressional  encouragement  to  that 
and  we  have  no  objection  to  subsection  (a). 

Hearings,  page  157: 

The  CHAraMAN.  Now.  Governor,  while  dis- 
cussing your  explanation  of  this  and  the 
reasons  for  the  proposed  amendment,  as- 
suming that  this  section,  subsection  (a) 
would  be  approved,  would  that  give  you 
any  authority  that  you  did  not  now  have  by 
law? 

Mr.  Aandahl.  It  wouldn't  add  much  to 
our  authority.  It  would  give  the  area  of 
contract  negotiation  a  very  specific  incen- 
tive as  far  as  congressional  Intention  and 
desire  is  concerned,  and  we  think  that  it 
Is  desirable  to  have  legislation  of  this  kind. 

Consider  now  the  testimony  of  other 
witnesses  who  have  had  experience  with 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Willard  Gatchell,  General  Coun- 
sel, Federal  Power  Commission,  hear- 
ings, page  16: 

The  bill  looks  to  voluntary  arrangements 
because  there  is  not  now.  and  I  don't  see 
any  prospect  of  having,  real  coordinated 
integration  of  systems  under  the  present 
arrangement. 


Mr.  Howard  C.  Elmore,  assistant 
manager,  Chelan  County.  Wash,  Pub- 
lic Utility  Disti-ict — hearings,  page  107: 

Specifically,  the  change  needed — 

To  insure  real  coordination — 
is  in  section  10(f)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  which  would  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  to  compensate  a  non-Pederal  proj- 
ect when  such  project  Is  coordinated  with 
the  Federal  system  and  operated  to  the 
Federal  system's  benefit,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. If  not  to  the  same  degree,  that  the 
Federal  system  requires  compensation  for 
benefits  to  others. 

Mr.  Glenn  E.  Bandelin,  attorney. 
Northern  Lights.  Inc..  an  REA  coopera- 
tive, Sandpoint.  Idaho — hearings,  page 
111: 

Mr  Avert.  I  have  a  question.  Senator,  I 
take  it  that  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
Interprets  section  10(f)  to  mean  that  they 
are  precluded  from  compensating  for  any 
upstream  benefits  even  though  they  might 
be  so  inclined? 

Mr  Bandelin.  That  Is  the  poeltlon  gener- 
ally that  they  take,  although  they  won't  come 
out  and  definitely  stote  that.  They  reserve 
something  for  the  future  at  all  times.  'We 
did  our  best  to  get  together  with  them  under 
this  partnership  theory.  The  State  of  Idaho 
Is  in  partnership  with  also  the  Washington 
Power  Co..  and  our  cooperative,  but  that  Is  as 
far  as  the  partnership  went  When  we  went 
down  to  Bonneville  we  could  not  get  to  first 
base  with  them 

Mr.  Alan  P.  O'Kelly,  attorney,  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Co..  Spokane, 
Wash. — hearings,  page  113: 

In  1956  it  was  finally  decided  that  while  we 
were  continuing  our  efl^orts  to  determine 
payments  under  section  10(f)  it  would  be 
also  of  great  value  to  everyone  concerned  if 
we,  at  the  same  time,  set  up  on  an  Informal 
basis  a  separate  committee  to  attempt  to 
work  out  the  principles  of  coordination. 

One  of  the  first  problems  that  this  com- 
mittee ran  Into  was  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government,  and  particularly  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  had  some  severe 
limitations  put  on  it  because  of  the  wording 
of  present  statutes.  Bonneville  took  the 
position,  which  position  was  supported  by 
the  Grand  River  Dam  Authority  case,  that  In 
any  coordination  agreement  Bonneville 
would  be  unable  to  give  any  credits  for  In- 
terest, maintenance,  or  depreciation  of  any 
he.adwater  Improvements,  so  that  somehow 
these  charges  would  have  to  separated  from 
the  costs  of  coordination.  This  and  other 
legal  complications  which,  I  understood, 
cast  some  doubt  on  the  right  of  Bonneville 
to  make  full  coordination  agreements,  made 
it  Impossible  for  this  committee  to  proceed. 

Thus,  contrary  to  the  opinion  in  the 
minority  report,  the  need  for  the  bill  is 
clear. 

The  minority  report  refers  us  to  page 
152  of  the  hearings  for  examples  of 
agreements  in  effect  imder  present  law. 
At  page  152.  Secretai-y  Aandahl  specifies 
agi-eements  with  Pend  Oi-eille  PUD  and 
Montana  Power  Co.  Both  of  these  en- 
tities strongly  suppojt  HR.  7201,  and 
deny  the  adequacy  of  the  existing  law; 
and  neither  has  what  could  be  con- 
sidered a  real  coordination  a'greement 
on  the  basis  of  which  it  could  commit 
itself  for  the  sale  of  powder.  See  pages 
98-102  and  pages  114-116  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

In  referring  to  the  coordination  bene- 
fits now  realized  on  the  Columbia  sys- 
tem the  proponents  of  the  bill  approve 
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and  applaud  all  of  ihe  efforts  heretofore 
made  and  the  limited  succes-sc^s  accom- 
plished. That  does  not  detract  from 
the  fact  that  an  additional  500. ooo  to 
600.000  kilowatts  of  firm  energy  can  be 
added  through  real  coordination.  The 
Ust  sentence  of  subsection  4ia>,  page 
49  IS  utterly  false.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  did  not  and  does  not  object 
■  to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  7201."  The 
Department  rr.ade  .some  suggestions 
which  were  accepted  by  the  Committee 
and  the  favorable  position  taken  by  the 
D'-partment  can  be  seen  from  the  let- 
ters of  July  29.  1959 — hearings,  page 
143 — and  February  17.  1960 — hearings. 
paRe  16.3 — and  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary Aandahl.       ' 

b  C  .ordination  of  Federal  project* 
should  be  effected  by  the  Pederal  operating 
agencies,   and   not  be  subject  to  FPC  Juria- 

dicti  jn. 

The  minority  report  tries  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  Depa;tn:ent  of  the  In- 
terior in  tlieir  ar^'ument  that  H.R  7201 
would  iuniehow  m.akc  the  FPC  a  water- 
n. aster  of  the  rivers.  But  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  support  them.  In  the 
departmental  report  of  July  29,  1959. 
Secretary  .Aandahl  supports  the  pur- 
pcses  of  the  bill  and  suggests  changes  to 
protect  the  nonpower  uses  of  Pederal 
faculties.  In  the  letter  of  February  17. 
1960.  Secretary  Aandahl  proposes  the 
amendments  he  deems  necessary  for 
such  protection.  These  amendments 
were  accepted  by  the  committee. 

(c)  The  Pederal  Power  Commission  has 
adequate  authority  under  existing  law  to 
require  c>x)rdmatlon  of  licensed  projects. 

The  statement  that  "the  Federal 
Power  Commi.ssion  has  adequate  author- 
ity under  existins;  law  to  require  coordi- 
nation of  licensed  projects"  ignores  all 
of  the  testimony  pre.sented  to  the  com- 
mittee and  particularly  the  testimony  of 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commi.ssion— page  14  of  committee 
report.  The  Federal  Power  Act  and 
some  licenses  under  the  act  have  some 
general  lantruage  concerning  the  require- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  plan  and  co- 
ordination with  the  Northwest  Power 
Pool.  However,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Gatchell,  there  is  no  legislation  and  no 
principle  or  way  established  to  effect  co- 
ordination. Coordination  is  not  a  one- 
way street.  It  is  like  cooperation. 
One  person  cannot  cooperate  or  coordi- 
nate by  himself.  There  must  be  some 
plan  or  way  to  effect  coordination.  This 
bill  provides  the  machinery  and  the  in- 
ducement necessary  to  implement  exist- 
ing law  and  policies. 

(d)  The  bill  would  promote  only  partial, 
rather  than  effective,  coordination. 

The  statement  that  "the  bill  would 
promote  only  partial,  rather  than  effec- 
tive, coordination"  and  particularly  the 
implication  that  the  bill  would  reduce 
the  incentive  of  operators  to  negotiate 
the  best  coordination  agreements  has  no 
foundation  in  fact.  The  bill  in  fact  is 
designed  specifically  to  encourage  vol- 
untary agreements  and  to  induce  reser- 
voir owners  to  coordinate  their  opera- 
tions with  those  of  downstream  owners. 
The  inducement  is  fui-nished  by  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  receive  any  payments 


at  all  unless  they  agree  to  coordinate.  If 
they  want  help  in  paying  for  the  storage 
reservoir  and  cannot  reach  agreement 
with  downstream  owners,  they  can  still 
secure  contributions  by  filing  a  commit- 
ment to  "reasonably  coordinate  the  op- 
eration of  its  facility  so  as  to  produce 
the  optimum  amount  of  firm  en- 
ergy for  itself  and  all  downstream  hy- 
droelectric facilities." 

Such  coordination  is  an  engineering 
fact  which  Is  capable  of  being  calculated 
by  competent  engineers.  I  am  assured 
that  there  would  or  should  be  little  dis- 
pute between  engineers  as  to  what  type 
of  coordination  meets  this  test.  The 
Northwest  Power  Pool  during  war  years 
and  during  emergency  periods  operated 
volimtarily  on  this  basis  with  no  difll- 
cultles  that  were  impos.slble  to  re'^u^lve. 
All  of  the  generating  utilities,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  in  t!ie  Coi\imbia  R:ver 
system,  who  are  all  supporting  this  bill, 
seem  to  find  no  problem  in  knowin?  what 
would  be  expected  of  a  rc^c-rvoir  owner 
under  such  a  commitment.  The  sole 
problem  is  and  has  been  the  difficulty 
under  present  law  of  arriving  at  any 
type  of  fair  and  equitable  coordination 
agreement  on  the  basis  of  which  each  of 
the  parties  can  safely  go  out  and  commit 
themselves  to  supply  powor  to  customers. 
This  has  impeded  the  full  and  orderly 
development  of  the  region. 

(e»  Deflclencles  In  detloitlonx  In  the  co- 
ordination proposal. 

The  claimed  deficiencies  in  definition 
ere  primarily  ones  manufactured  by  Ig- 
noring important  language  contained  in 
the  bill.  Mr.  Stevens,  an  engineer  who 
testified  for  some  public  utility  districts 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  seemed  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  determining  what  is 
meant  by  coordination  to  "produce  the 
optimimi  amount  of  firm  energy":  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  seemed 
to  have  no  serious  problem  as  to  its  pro- 
posed duties  and  procedures  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act,  to  which  this  is  an 
amendment. 

5.  The  procedure  by  which  the  bill  would 
permit  a.n  owners  plan  to  become  effective 
upon  filing  unless  disapproved  by  the  Pederal 
Power  Commission  virtually  eliminates  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  others  to  object  there- 
to. 

This  objection  indicates  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem  this  bill  is 
designed  to  solve.  The  only  part  of  the 
procedure  that  requires  a  quick  decision 
is  the  determination  of  whether  coordi- 
nation is  proper  for  the  facilities  in- 
volved. This  decision  must  necessarily 
be  made  quickly  because  no  operator  can 
afford  to  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
region  at  his  own  expense  unless  he 
knows  that  he  is  going  to  be  at  least 
made  whole.  Also,  this  is  not  a  difficult 
decision  to  make.  The  only  matter  that 
will  create  substantial  problems  Is  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  each  must  contribute  to  the  co- 
ordinated operation.  There  is  no  spe- 
cific time  limit  on  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cedure as  is  clearly  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b»  of  section  31. 

6.  The  change  of  formula  which  H  R.  7201 
makes  for  computing  downstream  benefits 
would  make  the  Pederal  projects  pay  three 


times  as  much  aa  private  projects  for  the 
same  amount  of  i)ower:  this  Is  not  "equity," 
but  "unfair  subsidy  " 

Section  6  of  the  minority  report  re- 
veals the  antiquity  of  the  facts  and 
theories  that  have  been  supplied  to  its 
authors  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  For 
many  years  some  opponents  have 
dragged  out  their  favorite  goblin — the 
supposed  cost  discrimination  against  the 
Government — to  oppose  other  bills.  But 
that  argument  does  not  apply  to  this  bill, 
and  the  opponents  who  have  advised  the 
authors  of  the  minority  report  know  it. 
The  determination  and  allocation  of 
costs  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  both  under  present  law  and 
under  the  bill.  The  latest  pronounce- 
ment from  the  Commission  on  a  proposed 
formula  for  headwater  payments  on  the 
Columbia  River  system  includes  the 
"alternative  cost  of  storage"  method  of 
computing  the  value  of  downstream  ben- 
efits. The  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  the 
proponents  in  the  industry,  both  public 
and  private,  concluded  that  that  method 
would  be  used  under  the  bill.  Legislative 
history  in  the  form  of  an  engineering 
example,  based  on  that  method,  was  pre- 
pared for  inclusion  in  the  record  and  now 
appears  in  the  printed  Seriate  hearings 
on  S.  1782,  the  companion  bilL  The 
hearings  on  H  R.  7201  had  already  gone 
to  press  when  the  example  was  approved 
In  the  last  detail  by  all  of  the  public  and 
private  generating  utilities  on  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  acceptance  of  this  method 
of  computation  by  all  affected  utilities 
had  been  well  known  to  the  opponents 
for  months,  but  they  apparently  neg- 
lected to  so  inform  the  authors  of  the 
minority  report. 

Since  introduction  of  the  measure,  the 
proponents  have  suggested  that  the 
"alternative  cost  of  storage"  method  of 
computing  value  in  coordinated  areas  be 
spelled  out  In  the  bill  itself  so  that  any 
lingering  doubts  would  be  dispelled  and 
any  future  change  in  methods  of  com- 
putation would  absolutely  require  prior 
congressional  action.  An  amendment 
for  this  purpose  has  been  drawn  and  will 
be  Introduced  on  the  floor  by  the  pro- 
ponents— also  a  fact  well  known  but  ap- 
parently not  divulged  by  the  opponents. 
The  "alternative  cost  of  storage" 
method  of  computation  means  that  no 
downstream  owner  can  be  required  to 
pay  more  for  the  downstream  benefits  he 
receives  than  such  benefits  would  have 
cost  him  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  the 
reservoir  or  based  on  what  would  have 
been  his  own  costs — at  his  own  financing 
rates  and  other  costs — if  he  owned  all 
the  storage  facilities  In  the  river  basin, 
whichever  is  less.  Thus,  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  pay  more  than  what 
its  own  costs  would  have  been. 

Therefore,  section  6  of  the  minority 
report  describes  a  hypothetical  situation 
exactly  opposite  to  the  results  of  the 
bill.  In  a  hypothetical  situation  where 
a  Federal  reservoir  provides  certain 
benefits  to  a  private  plant  and  a  private 
reservoir  provides  Identical  benefits  to  a 
Pederal  plant,  the  Pederal  Government 
will  receive  much  more  payment  than 
the  private  utility.  The  amount  of  pay- 
ments is  further  limited  so  that  no  reser- 
voir owner  may  recover  from  all  down- 
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stream  sources  combined  any  more  than 
the  actual  annual  costs  of  that  portion 
of  his  reservoir  which  is  operated  for  the 
overall  good  of  the  region.  The  Pederal 
Government  and  its  consumers  are  the 
biggest  winners,  but  everyone  wins. 

For  the  same  reasons,  all  entities  are 
encouraged  to  build  new  stoi-age  projects. 
The  Federal  Government  receives  the 
greatest  encouragement.  Non-Federal 
public  agencies  receive  somewhat  less 
and  the  private  utilities  receive  the  least 
encouragement  of  the  three.  This  is  be- 
cause under  the  "alternative  cost  of 
storage"  policy  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  best  opE>ortunity  to  recover  its 
allocable  costs.  The  non-Federal  public 
agencies  will  most  likely  recover  only  a 
portion  and  private  utilities  will  be  able 
to  recover  only  a  smaller  portion  of  their 
actual  allocable  costs.  In  this  way  the 
bill  facilitates  the  proper  application  of 
the  Federal  authority  to  build  appro- 
priate multipurpose  structures.  It  also 
encourages  other  entities  to  develop 
sites  which  are  not  appropriate  for  Ped- 
eral construction.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  in  con.struction  costs  as 
between  the  different  classes  of  owners 
are  left  as  they  now  are — the  bill  only 
makes  construction  more  feasible  for 
everyone,  a  patently  laudable  result. 

The  theory  propounded  with  relish  in 
section  6  of  the  minority  report  attempts 
to  show  a  black  and  devious  scheme — 
the  only  trouble  is  that  it  i.s  wholly 
superstition.  It  also  Ignores  the  advice 
of  people.  Federal.  non-Federal  public 
and  private  who  have  spent  their  lives 
learning  and  understanding  the  immense 
complications  of  hydroelectric  power 
generation  and  who  are  daily  and  dii-ect- 
ly  concerned  with  the  subject  matter  of 
this  bill — It  is  such  people  in  the  Federal 
agencies,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
el.sewhere   who  support   H.R.    7201. 

8.  The  bill  has  numerous  additional  ob- 
jectionable deficiencies  In  draftsmanship. 

The  objection  to  the  draftsmanship 
of  the  bill  is  the  type  of  flyspecking  that 
could  be  used  against  most  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress.  Where  a  tech- 
nical subject  is  involved,  we  must  rely 
to  some  extent  on  the  technicians.  The 
normal,  longstanding  practice  in  such 
matters  has  been  for  Congress  to  set  out 
the  general  principles  and  the  policy 
with  regard  to  such  matters  and  rely  on 
a  commission  composed  of  experts  to 
work  out  the  details.  If  the  Pederal 
Power  Commission  could  not  understand 
the  lariguage  or  intent  of  the  bill  they 
surely  would  have  suggested  clarifica- 
tion. Since  they  have  studied  and  re- 
ported on  the  bill  and  have  not  found 
the  great  difficulties  envisoned  in  the 
minority  report,  these  difficulties  are  un- 
doubtedly more  imaginary  than  real. 

B.  This  bin  is  an  undue  bonanza  to  private 
utilities. 

Section  9  of  the  minority  report  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  this  bill.  It  is  again  predicated  on 
the  false  assumption  that  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  Is  to  make  some  private  power 
companies  rich. 

The  real  purpose,  Intent,  and  charac- 
ter of  this  bill  is  best  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  Is  supported  by  every  operat- 


ing utility  both  pubUc  and  private.  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  that  has  had  ex- 
perience with  this  problem.  Despite  the 
attempts  of  the  minority  to  make  this 
into  a  public  versus  private  power  fight. 
the  fact  is  quite  apparent  that  it  is  only 
a  fight  engendered  by  people  with  no 
experience  in  the  operation  of  hydro- 
electric systems  who  have  vague  and  un- 
certain fears  that  somehow  any  change 
in  the  status  quo  will  hurt  them.  That 
this  'fear  is  groundless  is  conclusively 
proved  by  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
committee. 

H.R.  7201  is  a  fair  and  sensible  pro- 
posal to  reap  the  maximum  good  for  all 
people  from  our  existing  hydroelectric 
facilities  and  to  encourage  the  careful 
and  proper  development  of  remaining 
sites.  Therefore,  the  bill  is  a  big  step 
toward  proper  conservation. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  1949 
AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  UAW  AND 
FORD  MOTOR  CO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  MachrowiczI 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Detroit  in  recent  months  there  have 
been  historic  and  moving  observances 
of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  payment 
of  the  first  pensions  under  the  1949 
agreement  negotiated  between  the  UAW 
and  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

These  observances  were  remarkable 
in  that,  instead  of  merely  pointing  with 
pride  to  past  achievements  and  the  ben- 
eficial effects  of  10  years  or  more  nearly 
adequate  pensions,  the  anniversaiT  was 
used  to  emphasize  the  need  for  further 
Improvements  in  provisions  for  retired 
workers  and  their  families,  adding  pro- 
visions for  medical  care  such  as  are  pro- 
posed in  the  Forand  bill. 

This  use  of  the  past  and  present  to 
make  new  gains  m  the  future  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  UAW  or.  to  give  its  full 
name,  the  International  Union  of  United 
Automobile.  Aircraft  &  Agricultural  Im- 
plement Workers  of  America. 

This  union  pioneered  in  Improving  the 
entire  structure  of  privately  negotiated 
pensions  and,  in  doing  so,  provided  prac- 
tical incentives  for  employers  and  Con- 
gress to  increase  monthly  payments  to 
Insured  retired  workers  and  their  de- 
pendents and  sui-vivors  under  the  OASI 
title  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Back  in  1949,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  81st  Congress  had 
been  sitting  on  bills  to  improve  the 
OASI  title  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
many  months.  Labor  was  urging  im- 
provement as  necessary  for  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  retired  workers,  their  depend- 
ents and  survivors  and  equally  neces- 
sary for  the  strength  and  health  of  the 
entire  economy.  Employers,  resisting 
anything  which  might  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  their  share  of  the  social  secu- 
rity payroll  tax,  were  doing  their  best 
to  block  action  and  were  being  quite 
successful  In  doing  so. 

Then,  in  September  1949,  the  UAW 
which,  along  with  rest  of  labor,  had  been 
rebuffed  again  and  again  by  Congress  in 


attempt*  to  obtain  improvements  in 
OASI  monthly  benefit  pa\-menitf.  won 
the  famous  $100  a  month  pension  agree- 
ment in  negotiations  with  the  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co. 

Under  this  agreement  the  employer 
had  to  pay  100  cents  in  each  dollar, 
whereas  under  OASI  employer  payments 
were  50  cents  of  each  dollar  of  contribu- 
tion, the  other  50  cents  of  social  security 
tax  coming  out  of  the  insured  worker's 
pay.  Thus,  by  putting  the  entire  load 
of  the  private  pension  on  the  employer, 
the  UAW  overnight  gave  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  and.  in  prospect,  every  other  major 
employer  in  the  Nation  a  powerful 
pocketbook  incentive  for  switching  from 
opposition  to  support  of  improved  bene- 
fits for  OASI  beneficiaries. 

To  date.  15  million  retired  workers 
have  benefited  from  this  pioneering  vic- 
tory. This  benefit  is  in  the  very  tangible 
fonn  of  larger  OASI  monthly  payments. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  deem  It  worth  while  on 
this  oc<;asion.  particularly  because  the 
UAW,  Its  officers  and  members  have  so 
often  been  the  targets  of  abuse,  im- 
founded  and  exaggerated  statements  in- 
serted in  this  Record  and  spread 
throughout  the  countiy.  to  put  on  the 
record  a  brief  summary  of  the  great  con- 
tributions this  union  has  made  not  only 
to  the  welfare  of  its  own  members,  but  to 
all  labor  and  to  the  general  welfare  of 
our  Nation,  to  our  economic  health  and 
strength  and  to  the  buttressing  of  our 
standing  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  hear  glib  gen- 
eralizations about  "big  labor,"  about 
alleged  past  misdeeds,  some  dating  back 
20  years  or  more.  I  mai-vel  at  the  selec- 
tive indignation  of  some  of  these  critics. 
It  seems  that  they  can  reach  the  boiling 
point  in  denunciation  of  labor  every  hour 
on  the  hour,  but  never — let  me  repeat — 
never  find  one  syllable  of  criticism  to 
utter  about  great  corporations  who,  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  UAW.  made 
the  great  motor  plants  of  the  city  of  De- 
troit and  elsewhere  in  our  Nation  into 
literal  hellships,  vast  buildings  echoing 
with  the  noise  of  production  and.  above 
and  below  that  noise,  the  atmosphere  of 
systematic  labor  espionage  and  ten-or, 
fear  of  discharge,  fear  of  violent  reprisal. 
Such  critics  never  find  time,  breath  or 
space  to  talk  aoout  industrial  munitions, 
about  blacklists,  about  labor  spies,  about 
use  of  the  machinery  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  prevent  and  break  up 
attempts  at  union  organization. 

They  say  nothing  about  the  conditions 
which  made  inevitable  the  birth  and 
growth  of  such  unions  as  the  UAW. 

Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge and  observation,  I  can  testify  that 
the  UAW  is  now  and  long  has  been  one 
of  the  great  strengths  of  oui  society. 
In  my  own  district  in  the  heart  of 
Detroit,  I  have  seen  how  the  work  of  the 
UAW  in  civilizing  conditions  in  the  auto- 
mobile plants,  in  obtaining  fair  working 
conditions  inside  those  plants,  in  win- 
ning better  wages,  in  winning  a  system 
of  supplemental  unemployment  benefits 
that  tends  to  repularize  emplo\Tnent.  has 
Riven  the  famllie.':  of  auto  workers  better 
incomes,  higher  standards  of  living  and. 
of  at  least  equal  importance,  a  sense  of 
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belonging,  of  being  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity, a  sense  of  common  purpose  and 
security  that  inspires  responsible  par- 
ticipation in  all   phases  of  community 

life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  UAW.  its  offi- 
cers and  members  are  participants  in  a 
community  which  has  a  new  sense  of 
common  destiny  and  responsibility 

Twenty  years  ago  many  thousands  of 
auto  workers  m  Deiroic  and  other  cen- 
ters of  automobile  production  d;d  not 
think  of  themselves  as  resid-nts  or 
Detroit  or  Flint  or  Lansing  or  Jacks.  ■!!  or 
Sa:;maw.  Asked  -.vhere  they  came  from 
they  oft:n  ?aid  Kcr.tucky  or  T--nnf.v;e-* 
or  Illinois  or  Indiana  and,  when  pr*^s.sfC 
would  admit  t;;a:  they  tiad  come  i.un. 
those  States.  6.  8,  or  15  years  earlier  and 
had  no  real  plan  or  intention  to  return 
to  those  States. 

Yet  they  did  not  feel  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  community  in  which  they 
had  lived  for  so  many  years.     Why? 

Because  taey  were  in  and  out  of  the 
automobue  pianio.  w. orking  a  full  day 
now.  a  short  day  tomorrow,  not  at  all 
another  day.  then  overtime  in  the  rush 
of  new  models,  then  laid  off  for  month.s 
at  a  t.me  This  was  before  the  union 
won  recotmition.  won  bargaining  rights, 
won  contracts  and  renewal  of  contracts, 
before  tn^  UAW  had  stabilized  condi- 
tiTU-s  m  the  plants  and  in  the  entire 
community. 

Out  of  my  own  knowledge  and  obser- 
vation I  can  say  with  absolute  certainty 
that  the  UAW  has  strengthened  the 
economy  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
tnct,  m  the  city  of  Detroit,  in  Wayn2 
County,  ai.d  elsewheie  in  the  State  of 
Michigai.. 

It  has  madr'  thousands  of  business  en - 
terpn..es.  includuig  stores  and  service 
trades,  more  profitable  and  secure  year 
*n  and  year  out. 

It  has  increi\sed  homeownership  and 
Riven  homeowners  greater  equities  in 
their  homes. 

It  ha^  provided  better  incomes  for 
more  docto)  s,  dont.stij,  nurses,  and  other 
professional  people  and  has  given  them 
more  security  year  in  and  year  out. 

Because  of  lus  c  x)peration  in  political 
life.  Federal.  State  and  local  legislation 
for  the  general  w  'Uare  has  been 
strengthened. 

Private  enierxn-lse  is  stronger;  public 
eriterprtse  is  stronger.  Our  econc«ny  at 
e.ery  level  is  ."Stronger.  Comxnunity  life 
has  been  mad^  healthier  and  happier. 

Ber-ond  the  oorders  of  Michigan.  I  be- 
l.eve  the  inf.uence  of  the  UAW  is  an 
important  fcvc'or  m  supp  rting  eEfective 
hoeral  measures  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense, eventual  surviva.  and  victory  of 
free  men  In  competition  forctd  upon  us 
by  Khroshchev  and  ."Soviet  and  Red 
Chines,^  satellites. 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  president 
Walter  P  Re'ither  the  UAW  was  one  of 
the  first  unions  to  urge  all-out  support 
and  practical  Implementation  of  the 
^Tarsha::  plan  which  saved  Euroi>e  from 
communism.  This  step  wa.5  taken  early 
m  1948  at  a  time  when  Communist-infil- 
trated uniuru  were  seeking  to  delay  and 
sabotage  such  support  and  implementa- 
tion. 


Since  that  time,  the  UAW.  its  officers 
and  members  have  been  effecuve  fighter.^ 
against  communism  at  home  and 
througliout  the  world.  They  have 
clearly  seen  the  need  to  make  o'dr  own 
economy  strong,  our  defense  adequate, 
and  our  civU  r-.u'hts  and  libertit  s  secure 
Only  xitli  such  a  bfise  cm  we  help  tlie 
free  and  uncormnitt^d  areas  of  the  world 
to  be  stion:r  and  secure.  This  has  been 
a  UAW  theme  for  the  past  10  years 
and  more. 

The  UAW,  its  ofBcers  and  members 
do  more  than  talk  a  good  fight  for 
democracy  and  against  communism; 
they  organize,  negotiate,  bargain,  and 
conduct  themselves  as  citizens  in  ways 
that  support  their  words  with  deeds. 
They  live  up  to  the  slogan  they  have 
carried  on  hundreds  of  picket  lines  in 
the  past  23  years:  'Progress  with  the 
commiuiity,  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
community." 

In  these  23  years,  the  UAW,  at  first 
feared  by  the  so-called  respectable  and 
responsible  elements  in  the  community, 
has  become  respected  and  admired  by 
the  people  of  Detroit  and  Michigan. 
One  recent  example  will  prove  this  .state- 
ment: In  the  1959  statewide  election  to 
the  board  of  governors  of  Wayne  State 
University,  one  of  the  candidates  was 
UAW  Vice  President  Leonard  Woodcock, 
at  one  time  director  of  UAW  region  ID. 
Grand  Rapids,  now  havini^  among  his 
duties  the  Job  of  director  of  the  UAW 
General  Motors  and  aircraft  depart- 
ments. In  the  campaign.  Woodcock  was 
identified  as  a  UAW  ofQcial;  he  was  at- 
tacked by  reactionaries  on  the  sole 
ground  that  he  was  a  UAW  official. 
There  w^ere  12  candidates.  6  to  be 
elected  to  vacancies  on  the  board  of 
governors.  When  the  votes  were  counted 
the  le.idin?  candidate  received  612,297 
votes,  and  that  man  was  Leonard 
Woodcock,  who  is  now  serving  the  State 
of  Michisan  on  that  important  board. 

UAW  officers  and  members  serve  on 
many  local,  county.  State,  and  Federal 
boards  and  committees.  They  are  active 
in  many  voluntary  activities,  including 
churches,  veterans,  civic,  welfare,  parent- 
teachers',  and  political  organizations. 
Nowadays,  almost  no  new  community 
activity  is  undertaken  without  first  en- 
listing the  interest  and  cooperation  of 
the  UAW. 

It  has  been  Incomprehensible  to  me, 
Mr  Speaker,  to  see  the  Republican  Party 
in  Michigan  and  in  the  Nation  in  the 
1958  elections  and,  it  now  seems  likely, 
in  the  oncoming  1960  elections,  running 
against  the  UAW  and  Libor  in  general 
and  UAW  President  Walter  Reuther  in 
particular. 

"i  his  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  apply 
the  devil  theory  to  politics.  In  1958, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  high 
Repubhcan  strategy  was  to  nominate 
Mr  Reuther  for  every  office  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  and  then  to  run  against 
him, 

JtJs  suicidal  ."Strategy  resulted  in  the 
greatest  Demociatic  congressional  vic- 
tory .since  the  early  days  of  the  New 
Deal  It  resulted  in  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  Chairman  Meade  Al- 
corn being  released  from  his  job  and 
shapped  back  to  Connecticut, 


Yet  now.  from  what  I  can  gather,  the 
Republicans  are  planning  to  do  it  a^ain 
It  i.s  rather  hard  on  Mr.  lieutiier  tu  I  K)k 
forward  to  another  campaign  of  abuse 
and  villification  probably  as  vicious  a,s  in 
1958. 

One  reason  for  these  remarks  todny  is 
that  I  want  to  spread  the  facts  about  the 
UAW  and  about  Mr.  Reuther's  role  on 
the  record  now.  Later  attacks  can  be 
checked  again.st  these  facts  about  tlie 
role  of  this  great  union  and  this  com'a- 
geous  and  untinng  labor  official. 

America  at  this  moment  is  paying  un- 
precedented attention  to  the  pioblems  of 
its  elder  citizens.  And,  in  the  Congress, 
we  are  again  examining  the  need  to 
bring  our  social  security  legislation  up  to 
date. 

This  session  of  Congress  will,  I  hope, 
respond  to  the  nationwide  recognition 
of  a  primary  need  of  elder  citizens  by 
liberalizing  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  hospital  and  medical  care  for 
beneficiaries  of  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance. 

For  years  following  the  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  despite  the  rav- 
ages of  inflation  which  eroded  the  living 
standards  of  social  security  beneficiaries, 
those  in  Congress  who  sought  much 
needed  improvements  in  the  law  were 
unsuccessful  In  their  efforts  to  liberalize 
and  modernize  the  act. 

Then,  10  years  ago,  an  e\ent  of  far- 
reaching  importance  occurred  which.  I 
believe,  more  than  any  other  single  hap- 
pening made  possible  the  begiruiin?  of 
the  steady  improvements  m  the  law  dur- 
ing the  past  decade. 

That  event  took  place  in  the  fall  of 
1919  when  negotiators  for  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  Union  and  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  signed  the  first  company-paid 
pension  plan  for  production  workers  in 
a  mass  production  industry.  And.  10 
years  ago.  on  March  1.  1950.  under  this 
agreement  the  trst  retirees  walked  out 
of  the  Ford  plants  Into  retirement  with 
the  dignity  and  security  of  the  negoti- 
ated pension  added  to  the  social  security 
payment. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  the  future  his- 
torians will  Rive  greater  prominence  to 
this  human  victory  than  we  have — or  the 
UAW  itself  has — In  recognition  of  this 
union's  fine.'it  hour. 

On  March  1.  1960,  more  Ford  worker.^ 
retired.  And  more  will  retire  from  em- 
ployment in  the  hundreds  of  other  plants 
which  have  pension  agreements  styled 
along  UAW  lines  Since  1950.  the  union 
has  negotiated  more  than  500  .separate 
perision  plans  covering  more  than  a  mil- 
lion UAW  members. 

UAW-negotiated  pension  funds  are 
paying  out  nearly  S6  million  a  month — 
$72  million  a  year — to  UAW  members  on 
normal,  early,  nnd  di.sability  retirement 
More  than  100.000  UAW  members  In  the 
automobile,  apiicultural  implement,  air- 
craft, and  other  industries,  have  retired 
on  imion  negotiated  pensions. 

In  just  one  local  union  in  my  district — 
the  big  UAW  Dodge  Local  3 — almost 
2.500  workers  have  retired  on  combined 
UAW-Federal  social  security  pension  in- 
come in  the  past  10  years. 

This  flow  of  pension  checks  has  given 
dignity  and  comfort  to  the  lives  of  these 
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older  citizens  and  ilitir  famijit.-  Ar.d 
these  fast  mo.ing  dollars  have  benefited 
every  dentist,  doctor,  home  repairman, 
grocer,  and  other  businessmen  m  our 
community. 

Millions  of  American  industnai  work- 
ers are  now  covered  by  collective  y  oar- 
gained  agreements  modeled  on  the 
principles  of  the  U.^W  pension  plans. 

The  1949  Ford-UAW  agreement  pro- 
vided a  top  pension  of  $100  a  month 
including  the  social  security  payment. 
In  1949.  the  average  American  worker 
and  his  wife  could  look  forward  to  a  re- 
tirement income  of  no  more  than  the  $54 
a  month  Social  Security  Act  pension. 
If  he  or  his  wife  required  medical  care, 
he  quickly  exhausted  his  limited  savings, 
often  became  a  biirden  on  relatives,  or 
was  forced  to  accept  public  charity. 

For  12  years — 1937  to  1949 — despite 
continuous  efforts  by  organized  labor 
and  by  Members  of  Congress  sympa- 
thetic to  improvement  in  social  security, 
no  progress  was  made  in  increasing  Fed- 
eral social  security  benefits.  The  orig- 
inal level  of  benefits — made  more  inade- 
quate because  of  inflation — remained 
frozen. 

Then  in  1949  the  UAW  made  Its  suc- 
cessful drive  for  jjensions  and  signed  the 
pension  agreement  with  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  That  agreement  was  a  base  for  in- 
creasing the  level  of  Federal  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

In  that  agreement  and  in  all  of  the 
UAW's  pension  agreements  with  major 
employers  negotiated  in  the  following 
year,  it  was  the  imion's  policy  to  inte- 
grate social  security  benefits  with  ne- 
gotiated pension  benefits;  the  employer 
was  to  pay  the  difference  between  the 
Federal  social  security  benefit  to  which 
the  individual  retiree  was  entitled  and 
$100  a  month. 

In  this  way  the  UAW  helped  to  create 
the  leverage  needed  to  improve  Federal 
social  security,  because  at  the  point  em- 
ployers were  obligated  by  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  to  pay  the  total  cost 
of  private  pension  benefits  as  contrasted 
to  half  the  cost  of  social  security,  the 
companies  supported  increased  social  se- 
curity benefits  for  which  employees  pay 
half. 

For  the  first  time,  America's  giant  cor- 
porations, which  had  vigorously  opposed 
social  securi,;y  from  its  birth,  reversed 
their  position  and  backed  social  security 
improvements.  And  within  months  of 
the  signing  of  the  first  UAW  pension, 
the  Congress  acted  to  increase  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

The  UAW  pension  agreements  not 
only  advanced  the  interests  of  UAW 
members,  but  helped  make  possible 
much  needed  increases  in  F*edcral  social 
security  benefits  in  which  all  America 
shared. 

This,  I  believe,  is  constructive  trade 
unionism  at  its  best.  The  UAW's  policy 
of  progressing  with,  not  at  the  expense 
of,  the  community  was  never  more  in- 
delibly written.  I  believe  the  American 
people  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
million  and  a  half  men  and  women  of 
this  union  and  to  its  president.  Walter 
P.  Reuther. 

The  winning  of  pensions  for  indus- 
trial workers  required  a  long  and  ardu- 


ous strutigle  against  an  unrelenting  in- 

dust;y 

Growing  old  was  a  kind  of  industrial 
crime  in  the  bit:  au^..  c..r,M.,rcitio:^  until 
the  UAW  won  its  fight  for  recogmticn 
and  the  right  to  bargain  for  the  workers 
in  the  industry. 

In  automobile  piani.^,  t.ie  3.^v  of  40  wa.s 
an  age  of  economic  fear  b.nc  insecurity. 
Men  m  their  forties  and  over  were  the 
first  laid  off  and  the  last  to  be  recalled. 
Many  men  who  reached  their  middle 
years  in  the  1930  s  were  laid  off  m  the 
^'reat  depression  and  were  never  rehired 
until  the  country  was  at  war. 

The  elder  Henry  Ford  opposed  the 
New  Deal  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
claimed  that  social  security  would  en- 
slave the  American  people.  In  those 
days,  we  in  Detroit  used  to  hear  on  the 
radio  W.  J.  Cameron,  a  Ford  Motor  Co. 
spokesman,  tell  the  American  people 
social  security  was  "a  sop  to  the  social 
conscience,  a  new  form  of  permanent 
pauperization."  Other  auto  companies 
stood  against  the  imion  on  this  issue. 

Then  in  the  winter  of  1948.  tiie  UAW 
announced  its  determination  to  win  pen- 
sions in  the  next  round  of  negotiations. 
The  mass  media  of  America — news- 
papers and  magazines  through  their 
columnists  and  editorialists  and  com- 
mentators— had  their  say  about  the 
UAW  and  the  revolutionary  idea  of  pen- 
sions for  factory  workers.  Few  editorial 
voices  spoke  out  on  the  unions  side. 
Pensions  for  high-salaried  executives 
employed  by  the  year,  yes;  pensions  for 
production  workers  employed  by  the  day. 
ridiculous,  not  feasible,  dangerous  non- 
sense, it  was  said.  Elxecutives  could 
stand  up  against  the  demoralizing  loss 
of  incentive,  lower  paid  workers  could 
not.  They  needed  the  whip  and  spur 
of  insecurity  in  their  old  age  to  keep 
them  working  hard. 

Ford  workers  in  every  plant  discussed 
the  new  pension  proposal  and  expressed 
their  support  in  secret  ballot  strike  votes 
from  coast  to  coast.  In  September  1949. 
in  the  face  of  the  determination  of  Ford 
workers  to  strike  for  pensions,  the  Ford 
Motor  Co,  agreed  to  the  historic  pension 
program. 

During  this  10-year  period,  the  union 
has  negotiated  improvements  in  its  pen- 
sion agreements. 

Instead  of  the  meager  1949  social  se- 
curity retirement  income  of  $54  a  month, 
a  retiring  auto  worker  with  30  years  of 
service  and  his  wife  now  receive  a 
monthly  income  of  $245  from  social  se- 
curity and  his  UAW-negotiated  pension. 

This  same  fine  union — the  UAW — was 
one  of  the  first  supporters  of  the  Forand 
bill,  which  will  provide  our  senior  citizens 
medical  and  hospital  protection  at  the 
time  they  need  it  most,  when  their  in- 
come has  been  reduced  and  their  health 
nor-ds  have  increased. 

The  UAW  ha,s  also  been  a  pioneer  in 
recreational  and  educational  centers,  the 
so-called  drop-in  centers,  for  retired 
workers.  These  centers,  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  elsewhere  in  Detroit, 
are  staffed  by  people  who  aie  trained 
in  group  work  and  geriatrics.  To  thou- 
sands of  Detroit  retired  persons — not 
just  UAW  retirees — the  centers  are  social 
and  recreational  hubs  which  help  make 


their  late  years  enjoyable  and  purpose- 
ful 

In  1957,  the  deleeates  to  the  UAW's 
16t.h  constitutional  convention  ear- 
marked 1  cent  per  member  per  month 
from  local  union  dues,  and  a  similar 
amount  as  the  International  Union's 
share  of  dues  to  be  used  exclusively  "to 
promote  and  support  proprams  benrflt- 
ing  retired  members." 

UAW  local  union.«  are  obiicated  by  the 
union's  con.stituiion  to  "carry  out  this 
policy  in  conjunction  with  community 
groups,  where  community  groups  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  sup- 
porting programs  benefiting  retired 
members  and  other  retired  workers.'" 

Here  again,  as  in  its  pension  negotia- 
tions, this  union,  in  inci-easing  its  activ- 
ities in  the  field  of  aging,  carefully  plans 
to  assist  the  general  community  of  the 
aging  as  well  as  its  own  members. 

If  more  organizations  in  the  United 
States  were  as  aware  and  as  willing  to 
work  and  spend  in  this  field  as  is  the 
UAW,  the  lives  of  our  rapidly  growing 
population  of  older  people  would  be  the 
richer  for  it. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  eloquent  ap- 
praisal of  the  role  of  the  UAW  in  the 
field  of  pensions  than  that  delivered  bv 
Frank  B  Tuttle.  a  UAW  member— the 
first  Chrysler  worker  to  retire  on  a  union- 
won  pension. 

He  wrote  this  valedictory  just  after  his 
retirement  in  1950: 

Today.  I  punched  my  last  clock  card  out 
of  Dodge  forge  plant.  I  am  balancing  my 
account  with  the  T7AW-C10.  of  which  I  was  a 
charter  member. 

1  was  hired  as  a  millwright  at  Dodge  In 
1919.  at  85  cent*  an  hour.  There  was  no 
union  then,  nor  15  ye*B  after  that.  In 
1921.  the  rate  was  cut  to  70  cents:  In  1933. 
after  a  series  of  cuts.  It  was  60  cents.  In  15 
years,  a  net  loss  of  25  cents  an  hour. 

Then  c^me  the  union.  By  1936,  the  rate 
rose  from  60  to  72  Since  then,  to  the 
present  rate  of  tl.83. 

Add  the  value  of  six  p.ild  holidays,  vacation 
pay.  Increased  payments  by  comfiany  for  un- 
employment and  social  security,  and  the 
value  of  the  recent  pension  and  insurance 
provisions,  and  it  comes  to  an  even  $2  an 
hour. 

Averaging  the  Increase  of  $\  40  over  the  17- 
year  period,  you  have  just  about  $24,000,  as- 
Eumlnsr  that  without  the  union,  wages  would 
not  have  fallen  any  more,  after  14  years  con- 
stant reduction. 

At  the  end  of  my  service,  the  union  ix&s 
won  for  me  a  life  anniUty  of  tlOO  a  month. 
My  Prudential  agent  tells  me  that  he  can 
sell  me  a  life  annuity  of  $100  a  month — 
for  $15,300  cash.  And  a  paldup  policy  of 
$1,000  for  $650.  Adding  up  those  Items,  we 
have  a  toUl  of  $39,950. 

I  have  naid.  In  dues  and  asses-sments.  $225 
I  have  spent  $1,200  worth  of  working  time  on 
picket  lines.  A  total  Investment  of  $1,425. 
For  every  dollar  of  dues  and  lest  Uxae  In- 
vested, I  have  received  $28  back. 

Tills  much  Is  simple  arithmetic.  But  who 
can  calculate  the  added  years  of  usefulness 
to  thousands  of  us,  because  the  union  blocked 
the  plans  of  the  company  to  get  rid  of  "dead- 
wood."  to  bring  In  "new  blood" — and  held 
down  the  speed  of  operations  that  made  It 
possible  for  us  to  continue  until  we  reached 
cur  pensions? 

Who  can  appraise  the  value  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  when  we  were  laid  off.  we  would 
be  called  back  In  our  exact  turn?  What 
price  the  grudgingly  conceded  decent  treat- 
ment   from    supervision?      Above    all.    what 
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Allowance  for  the  abiding  conviction  that 
we  have  been  building  a  better  wcrld  to 
Aork  In.  that  we  can  leave  as  an  Inheritance 
to  our    children    and    grandchildren  ^ 

Neither  Newton.  Stelnmetz.  n^r  EUr.itein 
can  give  you  an  equation  that  will  measure 
these  things 

That  is  the  statement  of  a  rank  and 
file  member  of  this  union — an  assess- 
ment of  its  meanmg. 

What  kind  of  an  organizatujn  is  this 
union  which  devotes  its  time  and  energy 
and  dues  dollar  to  the  constructive  task 
of  making  life  more  meaningful  and  re- 
warding, not  only  for  its  members  but, 
to  the  extent  of  its  influence,  for  all  our 
citizens^  To  understand  and  appreciate 
It  you  need  to  know  its  origins  and  the 
struggles  which  have  fonru-d  its  char- 
acter. 

FORM^TT.E    Vf  ARS    :>f    TH:-.   1- A  W 

The  automobile  industry  in  which  this 
ileal  union  came  into  being  was  typical 
of  the  great  industrial  expansion  of  the 
early  decades  of  the  20th  century.  From 
1886  to  1936  the  industry  grew  finan- 
cially strong  and  technically  competent. 
But  as  the  corporations  became  bigger 
and  better  specimens  of  engineering  and 
enterprise,  the  uidividual  workman  be- 
came a  part  of  the  apparatus  or  produc- 
tion, a  number  m  the  personnel  record, 
a  clock-card  ringer.  He  had  a  role  on 
the  assembly  line  but  it  was  not  the  role 
of  a  man.  His  value  and  use  and  cost 
were  tallitd  up  like  the  value  and  use  and 
cost  of  wheels  or  pistons  or  door  handles. 
Att*;ntion  was  on  production  and  no  one 
cared  about  the  men  who  forged  and 
ground  and  punched  the  parts  or  welded 
and  bolted   them  together. 

Wuh  no  n:-4dnized  voice  to  speak  for 
hi.s  interest,  the  auto  worker  was  helpless 
in  the  giant  corporate  hands  of  the  Pord 
Motor  Co..  and  of  Chrysler  and  General 
Motors.  His  wages  were  reduced  at  the 
whim  of  the  company.  He  was  em- 
ployed or  not  when  the  line  needed  him. 
When  he  came  to  work  in  the  morning 
he  was  often  told  to  wait,  and  then  he 
might  not  be  used  at  all  that  day. 

Production  line  speeds  were  set  arbi- 
trarily  with  production  goals  and  ma- 
I  chine  limits  the  only  considerations. 
Workers  who  complained  were  given  no 
hearmg.  TTiey  were  fired  or  driven  out 
of  the  plant  by  reprisals  of  powerful  and 
unrestrained  supervisors.  A  secret  spy 
system  was  set  up.  with  company-paid 
thugs  hired  to  rough  up  workers,  to  keep 
them  sweating  on  the  assembly  line,  to 
prevent  their  free  association  as  human 
be'ngs. 

The  depression  hit  Detroit  and  other 
auto  cities  like  a  famine  Nearly  every 
auto  worker  and  every  man  in  the  com- 
munity who  depended  on  him  was 
stricken  .Auto  workers  lost  their  jobs, 
their  savings,  their  homes. 

In  1932,  workers  had  little  left  but 
their  right  to  vote  and  they  voted  for 
the  Roosevelt  New  Deal.  But  the  new 
administration  in  Washington  did  not 
produce  new  jobs  immediately. 

Jobs  were  scarce   m  the  auto  centers 
and  the  sad  circumstances  of  the  unem- 
ployed   were    uied    by    the    com.panies 
Auto    worker    was    pitte-d    against    auto 
worker  m  competition  for  work 


Bitterness  and  hostility  were  cleverly 
drafted  into  group  boiius  .schemes  and 
piecework  plants  t-o  mask  factory  speed- 
ups 

Queues  nf  men  waiting  hours  for  a  few 
.hours"  work  were  a  common  sight  at  the 
planr.-.  Safetv  ai.ci  health  laws  were  \^A- 
noretl.  iin  riL'ht  to  a  job  was  recognized. 
Favoritism  and  petty  corruption  were 
common.  Jobs  were  exchanged  for  pay- 
otTs.  for  free  work  for  foremen,  and  for 
spying  on  other  workers.  Older  work- 
ers were  dumped  out  on  the  human 
scrap  heaps  at  lower  and  lower  wages. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  depression, 
when  national  income  had  dropped  over 
50  percent  in  3  years  and  15  million  peo- 
ple were  unemployed,  Henry  Pord  called 
the  depression,  a  'wholesome  thing  in 
general  ■' 

In  Detroit,  this  "wholesome  thing" 
produced  newspaper  reports  of  people 
unconscious  on  our  streets,  poi.soned  by 
food  snatched  from  garbage  cans.  We 
had  400  children  a  day  in  E>etrolt  bread- 
lines. Hundreds  of  thousands  there 
were  on  relief. 

In  1933.  Congress  passed  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  which  guaran- 
teed workers  the  right  to  organize  in 
unions,  and  a  great  organizing  upsurge 
took  place. 

But  manasjrement  fought  hard  against 
union  organization.  The  labor-spy  busi- 
ness prospered.  The  assembly  lines 
moved  faster.  Emplosmient  remained 
seasonal  and  uncertain.  The  worker 
still  had  no  voice  in  deciding  conditions 
of  his  employment. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Month- 
ly Labor  Review  for  March  1936  report- 
ed that  in  the  year  of  1934  only  one  out 
of  three  auto  workers  worked  through,- 
out  the  year,  and  one-fourth  of  them 
worked  less  than  6  months.  Federal 
Government  investigators  took  testimony 
in  Detroit,  Toledo.  Flint.  Cleveland,  and 
other  auto  centers  regarding  irregularity 
of  employment  and  labor  conditions  in 
the  industry  and  reported  in  January 
1935  that  these  industrial  workers  were 
cursed  by  inadequate  annual  incomes, 
that  they  worked  at  speeds  beyond  hu- 
man endurance,  that  methods  of  com- 
pensation were  complicated  and  hard  to 
understand,  that  workers  were  not  al- 
ways fully  compensated  for  their  work, 
that  safety  and  health  conditions  were 
outrageous. 

The  main  complaints  of  the  witnesses 
were  about  labor  spies  and  the  irregu- 
larity and  uncertainty  of  work. 

In  his  study,  "The  Origins  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers.  1933-35."' 
Journal  of  Economic  History.  September 
1958.  pages  249-282.  Dr.  Sidney  Fine  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  reports  that 
fear  was  a  major  obstacle  to  union  or- 
ganization during  this  period: 

The  marked  seasonality  of  automobile  em- 
ployment, coupled  with  the  very  heavy  un- 
employment as  the  result  of  the  depression, 
further  complicated  the  (union's)  task! 
With  seasonal  layoffs  and  outright  discharge 
staring  them  In  the  face,  automobile  em- 
ployees were  reluctant  to  risk  the  displeasure 
of  their  employers  by  alining  themselves 
with  a  trade  union.  Pear  was  one  of  the 
(union's)  greatest  problema. 


The  companies  formed  company 
unions  and  increased  the  spy  network 
Professor  Pine  reports: 

The  facts  concerning  espionage  in  the 
auto  Industry  did  not  come  out  until  the 
La  FoUette  committee  hearings  In  1937  At 
these  hearings  Herman  L.  Weckler  of  Chrysler 
Corp  conceded  that  Chrysler  used  espionage 
reports  as  the  background  on  which  we 
built  our  whole  structure."  and  Generul 
Motors  officials  also  testified  to  their  com- 
pany's use  of  detective  services  for  labor 
espionage  purposes  La  PoUette  concluded 
that  "perhaps  nowhere"  was  the  correlation 
between  labor  organizing  activities  and  ex- 
penditures for  spy  services  "more  marked 
than  In  the  automobile  Industry." 

The  Big  Three  in  the  automobile  Industry. 
GM.  Ford,  and  Chrysler,  were  on  the  whole 
able,  particularly  in  Detroit,  to  resist  union- 
ism during  most  of  the  period  1933  35. 

Union  members  in  the  Chrysler  plants 
and  GM  plants  in  Flint  were  being  dis- 
charged for  union  activity  and  were  be- 
ing discriminated  against  in  layoff  and 
rehiring. 

According  to  Dr.  Fine: 

"When  the  unions  sought  to  present  their 
grievances  to  their  employers  and  to  attain 
a  measure  of  recognition,  they  were  told  to 
refer  their  complaints  to  the  company  union 
representatives  or  to  supply  a  Hat  of  union 
members  so  that  management  would  know 
for  whom  the  union  representatives  were 
speaking.  The  unions  retorted  that  the 
company  unions  had  been  Imposed  upon  the 
workers  and  that  the  submission  of  member- 
ship lists  would  simply  Invite  discrimination. 

In  spite  of  management's  determina- 
tion, unions  began  to  take  shape  In  the 
auto  plants.  Some  skilled  auto  workers 
organized  the  Mechanics  Educational 
Society.  Other  forerunners  of  the  UAW, 
including  Federal  locals  chartered  by 
the  AFL,  joined  together  in  a  meeting 
in  Detroit  in  early  1935.  But  member- 
ship in  this  new  AFL  organization 
dropped  90  percent— from  100. 000  to  less 
than  10,000 — in  a  few  months  because  of 
weak  leadership  and  the  rigid  craft  union 
practices  which  did  not  fit  the  new  in- 
dustrial union. 

Out  of  protest  against  the  craft  union 
policy  of  the  AFL,  the  Committee  for 
Industrial  Organization  was  established 
in  November  1935.  The  first  unions  in 
CIO  were  the  ladies  garment  workers, 
printers,  clothing  workers,  oil  workers, 
hat  workers,  mine,  mill,  and  smelter 
workers.  Steel  workers,  rubber  workers, 
flat  glass  workers,  and  auto  workers 
joined  the  CIO  before  the  month  was  out. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  met  in  South 
Bend.  Ind.,  in  their  first  convention  as  a 
CIO  union  in  the  spring  of  1936,  just  24 
years  ago. 

The  Wagner  Act  had  been  passed  in 
1935,  but.  despite  the  fact  that  it  guar- 
anteed workers  the  right  to  join  unions, 
the  auto  companies  had  refused  to  obey 
it,  claiming  the  act  was  unconstitutional. 

Those  auto  workers  who  came  together 
at  South  Bend  to  write  a  union  constitu- 
tion and  lay  down  plans  for  organizing 
the  unorganized,  represented  7,500  UAW 
members  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. They  had  nothing  but  dream.<!  nnd 
hopes  for  a  great  democratic  union,  and 
they  were  conscious  of  the  big  victory 
of   the   CIO   rubber  workers   in   Akron, 
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Ohio.  Ihere  the  rubber  workeis  had 
won  recx)Kn]tion  and  a  contract  by  a 
monthlon^'  .sitdo^n  strike 

The  idea  wa.^  simply  th.it  a  mans  right 
to  a  job  was  as  importui.t  as  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  corix)iations.  "V^'hen 
enough  men  in  a  plant  believed  this  and 
were  willing  to  fight  for  their  rights,  they 
had  the  makings  of  a  union. 

UAW  men  left  the  South  Bend  con- 
vention excited  by  tins  idea  and  deter- 
mined to  put  to  to  work  in  the  auto 
plants. 

In  June,  the  UAW  locai  at  BciidLs  in 
South  Bend.  Ind..  put  the  idea  to  test 
and  won  umon  recognition,  seniority 
rules,  and  a  wage  increase. 

In  October  1936  workers  at  the  big 
Dodge  plant  in  my  district  threatened  to 
strike  if  violation  of  seniority  rules  was 
not  stopped.  The  company  stopped  the 
violations.  The  idea  that  workers  have 
rights  in  the  factory  had  proved  itself 
again. 

In  the  November  1936  election  Roose- 
velt's New  Deal  was  kept  in  Washington 
but  the  old  deal  had  been  changed  but 
httle  in  the  automobile  plants.  The 
auto  workers'  union  meetings  were  still 
often  called  secretly  by  word  of  mouth 
and  convened  in  cellars.  Then  a  series 
of  successful  strikes  brought  the  union 
out  of  the  cellars  and  auto  workers 
openly  joined  together  to  build  their 
imion.  Throughout  the  industry  revolts 
aealnst  arbitrary  rule  by  management 
carried  the  day :  a  strike  in  Fisher  Body, 
in  Flint.  Mich.,  a  successful  7-day  sit- 
down  strike  at  Bendix.  in  South  Bend. 
Ind..  and  strikes  at  Midland  Steel  and 
Kelsey-Hayes  Wheel,  in  the  heart  of  De- 
troit, were  exemplary.  They  all  won  rec- 
ognition of  the  union  and  contracts  set- 
ting up  seniority  rules  and  new  wape 
schedules. 

And  the  General  Motors  workers  were 
on  the  move.  They  wired  GM  to  ask 
for  a  collective  bargaining  conference 
and  they  were  turned  down.  GM  told 
them  to  see  the  local  plant  managers. 
The  new  unionists  presented  their  de- 
mands to  plant  managers.  Everywhere 
the  plant  managers.  Instructed  from 
GM's  Detroit  headquarters,  said  no  to 
all  demands. 

That  was  what  set  off  the  big  sitdown 
strikes  in  January  and  February  of  1937. 
The  new  labor  law  said  that  corpora- 
tions— including  the  General  Motors 
Corp. — were  required  to  bargain  with 
representatives  of  their  employees  and 
it  outlawed  labor  espionage.  But  GM 
refused  to  bargain  and  continued  its  es- 
pionage activities. 

Workers  insisted  on  bargaining  under 
the  law  and  sat  down  in  plant  after  plant 
to  make  the  corporation  bargain.  By 
mid-January  1937  more  than  two-thirds 
of  GM's  150,000  production  workers  were 
on  strike. 

It  was  a  winter  of  sitdowns,  confer- 
ences, press  releases,  headline.s.  edito- 
rials, and  letters  to  editors  and  in'.'olve- 
ment  of  both  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment officials.  The  American  public 
was  taking  a  close  look  at  General  Mo- 
tors. And  more  and  more  auto  workers 
were  coming  to  rpali.'.r  whnt  it  nr  ant  to 


.<:peak  out  to^ciher  and  lo  be  heard.  U) 
be  a  part  of  the  uniun. 

lii'-  cei.ter  of  focus  of  the  auio-plant 
-:;.!  ■.^;.-.  V.  ;u<  m  Flint.  There,  after  a 
tense  month  of  .siege  and  countersiepe. 
a  Fiir.t  judge  ordered  the  strikers  out 
by  February  3  under  -.lain  of  imprison- 
ment and  flnes  up  to  $15  million  for  cor.- 
;e:;.;j:  ,jf  the  order. 

In  "Labor  on  the  March."  Edwaid 
Levinson  tells  of  the  workers"  reactions: 

The  sitdown  strikers  called  meetings  In 
their  plants  on  the  evening  before  the  omi- 
nous deadline.  Seated  on  boxes,  cans  of 
paint,  and  kegs  of  nails,  determined  men  In 
gray  shirts,  overalls,  and  work  pants,  all  with 
loved  ones  at  home,  discussed  a  problem 
which  they  knew  held  lUe  or  death  for  some 
of  them.  The  entire  Nation  watched,  fear- 
ing the  bloodiest  of  Industrial  battles.  It 
was  obvious  that  only  an  army  of  sheriffs 
deputies  and  militiamen  could  enforce  the 
court's  ruling.  In  Fisher  2.  surrounded  by 
troops  who  barred  all  civilians  from  ap- 
proacliing,  the  sitters  could  not  take  counsel 
with  their  ouUlde  leaders.  Nevertheless,  the 
discussion  in  both  plants  was  brief  and 
arrived  at  unanimous  conclusions.  The  deci- 
sions were  conveyed  to  Governor  Murphy  in 
two  telegrams. 

"We  the  workers  In  the  plant,"  said  the 
message  sent  by  the  strikers  in  Plsher  1, 
"are  completely  unarmed,  and  to  send  In  the 
military,  armed  thugs,  and  armed  depu- 
ties •  •  •  will  mean  a  bloody  massacre  of 
the-  workers. 

"We  have  carried  on  a  stay-in  strike  over 
a  month  In  order  to  make  General  Motors 
Corp  obey  the  law  and  engnge  in  collective 
bargaining.  •  •  •  Unarmed  as  we  are,  the 
Introduction  of  the  militia,  sheriffs,  or  police 
with  murderous  weapons  wlU  mean  a  blood 
bath  of  unarmed  workers.  •  •  •  We  have 
decided  to  stay  In  the  plant.  We  have  no 
illusions  about  the  sacrifices  which  this  deci- 
sion win  entail.  We  fully  expect  that  If  a 
violent  effort  Is  made  to  oust  us  many  of  us 
will  be  killed,  and  we  take  this  means  of 
making  It  known  to  our  wives,  to  our  chil- 
dren, to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  the  country  that  If  this  result  follows 
from  the  attempt  to  eject  us,  you  are  the  one 
who  must  be  held  resf>onslble  for  our  deaths." 

Machineguns  and  37-millimeter  how- 
itzers were  set  up  in  the  streets  that 
morning.  The  scene  was  set  for  terrible 
violence.  But  Michigan's  great  peace- 
able Gov.  Prank  Murphy,  and  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  had  arranged 
a  meeting  between  corporation  oflQcials 
and  representatives  of  the  strikers,  pre- 
vented police  action  for  a  week  while 
negotiations  went  on. 

On  February  11,  General  Motors  set- 
tled with  the  union.  Mr.  Levinson  de- 
scribes the  event : 

The  settlement  which  Governor  Murphy 
Anally  announced  Included  a  written  pledge 
by  the  corporation  that  It  would  not.  with- 
out the  Governor's  consent,  for  a  period  of  6 
months  recognize  or  deal  with  any  other  em- 
ployee Ejwkesman  than  the  tJnlted  Automo- 
bile Workers  in  the  17  plants  closed  by 
strikes.  In  all  other  GM  automotive  plants, 
the  union  was  to  be  recognized  as  the  agent 
of  Its  members.  There  was  to  be  no  dls- 
crlnilnstlon  against  union  members,  and  all 
strikers  were  to  be  rehired  regardless  of  their 
union  membership  or  strike  activities.  Union 
members  were  to  be  permitted  to  dlscu.'-s  the 
union  with  other  workers  during  lunch  and 
rest  hotrrs  In  the  plant.  Injunction  and 
contempt  proceedings  agaln«t  the  Flint  sit- 
down  strikers  were  to  be  dropped.     Negotla- 


iiui.s  were  to  ptAr:  a;  rnre  looking  toward  a 
s.gi.ed  c,  nt-'aci  un  ih'*e  ol  the  eight  original 
union  demands  which  were  not  dlspo.sed  of 
The  agreement  constituted  a  monumental 
advance  for  unionism  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry •  •  •  The  prestige  of  the  urslon  was 
enhanced  In  all  union  plants  •  *  •  led  tc 
eru-ollment  In  the  union  of  a  pre&;  majority 
of  all  GM's  production  workers.  •  •  • 
These  were  more  than  academic  gains.  They 
effectively  ended  the  spy  system,  for  every 
man  could  now  talk  freely  and  proclaim 
openly  his  union  affiliations  without  fear  of 
reprisal. 

That  was  the  ferment  out  of  which  the 
UAW  grew. 

During  the  next  3  years  the  battles  for 
recognition  and  contracts  continued. 

In  the  Pord  Motor  Co.,  the  third  of 
the  bip  three  auto  corporations,  the  union 
was  frustrated  by  the  huge  Ford  Service 
Department  organized  by  Harry  Ben- 
nett on  instructions  fi;om  the  senior 
Henry  Pord.  Bennetts  private  army  of 
secret  police,  gangsters,  and  thugs  main- 
tained an  incredible  rule  through  com- 
prehensive surveillance  and  intimida- 
tion 

Harry  Bennett  himself  boasted  half 
of  his  r>ersonal  staflfmen  were  working 
undercover  in  the  union 

His  men  took  down  licen^'  numbers  of 
cars  parked  on  the  streets  near  union 
halls  and  checked  owners  names  against 
Pord  payrolls.  They  forced  workers  to 
be  company  spies  at  the  price  of  keeping 
their  jobs. 

The  Ford  spies  routinely  searched 
workers'  lunch  i>ails  and  overcoats  while 
the  men  worked  on  the  line. 

They  listened  in  grocery  stores,  bars, 
and  restaurants  for  union  talk  and 
suspected  workers  were  simimarily  fired 
To  look  good  on  Bennett's  records  these 
agents  sometimes  fabricated  stones. 
framed  workers,  and  had  them  fired  off 
the  job. 

Also,  there  was  deliberate  brutality, 
cruelly  planned  to  frighten  workers  out 
of  their  legal  right  to  organize  a  union. 
In  Kansas  City  a  union  organizer  was 
trapped  in  a  filling  station  and  beaten 
with  baseball  bats  and  blackjacks. 

In  Dallas  the  Pord  Motor  Co.  main- 
tained two  terror  squads;  one  patrolled 
the  plant,  the  other  the  city. 

A  Federal  agency  called  the  Ford 
espionage  and  intimidation  activity  in 
Dallas  organized  gangsterLsm 

Union  organizers  and  sympathizers 
were  shadowed,  their  phones  tapped  and 
some  were  beaten  by  Pord  servicemen. 
The  twin  brother  of  a  union  «%Tnpathizer 
was  kidnapped  and  flopped  by  mistake. 
More  than  50  workers  were  flopped  by 
whips  made  of  ipnition  wires  The  Dal- 
las Ford  poons  flogged  and  pistol- 
whipped  and  kicked  in  the  ribs  and  heads 
of  the  auto  wx>rkers  who  were  trying  to 
build  a  uiuon.  And  Ford  was  success- 
ful for  a  while. 

In  Kansas  City  Ford  fought  the  union 
with  the  same  weapons — Wackjacks. 
shotguns,  brass  knuckles,  discharges,  and 
a  company  union. 

Workers  on  the  witness  stand  told  Fed- 
eral examiners  the  .'^ame  tale  of  Ulegal 
discharges,  organized  bullying,  and  ter- 
ror wherever  Pord  had  plants  from  Rich- 
mond, Calif.,  to  Edpewater  N  J. 
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The  Government  found  that  thousands 
of  workers  had  been  threatened,  unlaw- 
fully discharged,  and  derued  their  right 
to  organize.  Workers  who  had  not  been 
frightened  into  withdrawing;  their 
charges  were  ordered  rein.-tatt"d  and 
awarded  back  pay  by  the  NLRB  Re- 
peated orders  of  the  Board  told  th^  Ford 
Motor  Co.  to  .stop  violatins:  the  law 

More  than  a  year  af*er  the  Flint  sit- 
downs.  on  May  26.  1937,  the  Nation'.-^ 
press  published  news  pic'ure.s  of  the  now 
famous  •■Battle  of  the  Ovei-pass  '  at  the 
huge  Ford  Rouge  plant  just  outside 
Detroit  The.-e  picture.s  w^re  an  eye 
opener  on  Ford  brutality 

About  50  union  men  and  women  ap- 
peared at  the  Ford  Motor  Co  to  handbill 
the  workers  coming  nut  of  the  plant. 
The  eroup  had  a  proper  city  permit  to 
distribute  their  leaflet.-^.  The  leaders, 
including  Walter  Reuther.  then  a  local 
union  president,  walked  onto  an  over- 
pa.ss,  which  crass^^s  Miller  Road,  a  street 
that  borders  the  Rouere  plant  There 
they  were  surrounded  and  britally 
beaten,  knocked  to  the  ground,  and 
kicked  by  Fords  men.  Newsmen  and 
photographers  who  had  withstood  Ford 
Motor  Co  threats  were  on  hand  Their 
pictures  exposed  Ford  servicemen,  fore- 
men, and  known  gangsters 

Some  Ford  thu£?5  attacked  the  inen 
and  women  handbiUers  at  the  gates. 
They  knocked  clown  women  and  kicked 
them.  They  broke  a  man's  back  and 
fractured  another's  skull. 

Time,  Life,  and  Fortune  were  black- 
listed by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  for  18 
months  because  they  dared  to  take  pic- 
tures and  to  report  the  Ford  beatings. 

Infiltration  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  into 
the  affairs  of  the  union  even  involved 
Homer  Martin,  the  union's  first  presi- 
deiit,  but  the  union's  delefrates  defeated 
Maitin  at  the  1938  UAW  convention  A 
new  president  was  elected  and  new 
democratic  safeguards  were  written  into 
the  union  constitution. 

Defeated.  Martin  left  the  UAW  and 
:ed  some  local  unions  out  of  the  CIO  into 
a  splinter  AFL  union  of  which  he  be- 
came president 

Seizins  on  this  division  in  the  auto 
workers'  ranks.  General  Motors  then 
refused  to  bargain  with  the  UAW  on  the 
ground  that  it  could  not  be  sure  which 
union  group  represented  the  workers. 

The  union  whose  members  had  suffered 
from  years  of  irregular  employment  was 
weakened  by  this  division.  GM  abso- 
lutely refused  to  negotiate  with  the  UAW 
from  October  1938  u:>  June  1939, 

.■\  dramatic  strike  by  GM  tool  and  die 
workers  made  the  company  step  up  and 
baream  under  the  law  The  tool  and  die 
.strike  beean  m  Detroit,  followed  by  other 
GM  .-Jkilled  workers  throughout  the 
countr."  Then  GM  production  plants 
started  to  close  down.  Detroit's  mayor. 
Richard  Reading,  who  was  later  sent  to 
prison  for  crimes  in  office,  turned  the 
city  police  on  the  tool  and  die  pickets. 

The  discredited  Homer  Martin  group 
tried  to  br-ak  the  tool  and  die  picket 
lines 

But  the  strike  held. 

On  Augu.^t  4  1939.  the  UAW  was  rec- 
ognized in  42  GM  plants  and  won  its  first 
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corporationwide  contract  The  contract 
provided  for  call-in  pay,  premium  pay 
for  Saturday  and  Sunday  work,  and  over- 
time over  40  hours  a  wtn-k 

■Violence    to   prevent   union   organiza- 
tion   continued       On    January    19.    1937, 
the  Detroit  News  carried  this  headline 
"2.000  P.ckets  Ciassed:  Line  Shuts  Brlggs 
Plant  ■■ 

Ken  Morris.  UA'vV  R.'uional  Director  in 
Detroit — who  almost  du-d  from  an  alley 
beating  administered  by  mobsters — 
lcK)king  at  the  headline  recently,  said: 

The  passing  of  time  dims  the  record  of 
our  history  The  headline  brings  into  sharp 
memory  the  open  shop  monstrosity  that  waa 
the  Brlggs  Manufacturing  Co.  The  Brtggs 
plants  were  bett«r  known  then  as  the 
butcher  shop"  and  the  slogan  In  the  de- 
pression days  was  "If  poison  falls,  try  Brlggs," 
the  sweatshop  of  the  Detroit  area. 

Briggs  was  a  low  wage  plant  where 
workers  seldom  talked  and  hardly  ever 
talk'Xi  union,  a  factory  where  the  fore- 
man had  the  economic  power  of  life  and 
death  over  each  employee. 

Briggs  was  the  auto  industi-y  example 
of  the  'open  shop."  Against  this  back- 
ground of  a  hostile  factory  life,  the 
UAW  came  into  Briggs.  Workers  lined 
up  by  the  thousands  to  join  the  UAW 
after  their  leaders  refused  to  be  beaten 
into  submission. 

When  we  think  today  of  the  attacks 
leveled  by  employers  against  the  union 
shop  we  can't  help  but  wonder,  do  they 
mean  to  go  back  to  the  open  shop  days 
before  1937 

THE    W.\8    TEARS 

In  the  summer  of  1940.  after  the  fall 
of  France,  when  German  land  forces  and 
the  huge  fleets  of  Luftwaffe  poised  to 
strike  at  Britain,  the  U.S.  auto  industry 
was  pr(xlucing  thoasands  upon  thou- 
sands of  1940  model  chrome-bright 
peacetime  cars. 

This  industry  policy  of  production  and 
profits  as  usual  was  jarred  by  a  proposal 
of  Walter  Reuther  that  excess  capacity 
in  the  industry  be  used  for  the  mass  pro- 
duction of  military  aircraft. 

CIO  President  Philip  Murray  took 
the  Reuther  plan  and  a  CIO  all-out  in- 
dustrial mobilization  plan  to  President 
Roosevelt.  The  idea  was  taken  up  and 
handed  over  to  the  dollar-a-year  men 
from  industry.  But  the  idea  that  auto 
plants  could  be  used  to  produce  planes 
and  tanks,  trucks  and  engines  did  not 
go  over  with  the  manufacturers.  They 
called  the  plan  impractical.  And  for 
over  a  year  they  stuck  to  their  conten- 
tion that  American  industry  could  get 
through  a  comfortable  part-time  war. 
holding  back  aggressors  with  a  part  of 
the  industrial  plant,  but  keeping  the 
major  producing  industries  in  capital 
and  consumer  goods. 

Pearl  Harbor  blasted  that  illusion  and 
underscored  the  practical  necessity  of 
Reuther's  fundamental  notion:  that  an 
industry  could  shift  from  civilian  to 
military  production. 

UAW-CIO  joined  with  CIO  and  the 
AFL  in  a  no-strike  pledge  for  the  war's 
duration.  But  it  protected  the  contrac- 
tual rights  gained  in  its  years  of  struggle 
even  though  the  corporation  officials, 
tu-ged  on  by  Communist  Party  line  lead- 
ers, often  yielded  to  the  temptation  to 


attack  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
unions  bound  by  the  no-stnke  pledt-e 

A  great  organizing  drive  at  the  P\jrd 
Motor  Co.  had  ended  in  victory  in  the 
spring  of  1941.  And  do/ens  of  organiz- 
ing campaigns  in  the  hu^e  new  plants  of 
the  aircraft  industry  swelled  the  mem- 
bership of  the  UAW  to  1.225,000  by  liie 
end  of  the  year. 

Less  than  10  years  after  it  started  from 
nothing  more  than  a  resolution  in  men's 
minds  to  get  the  foremen  off  their  backs, 
to  get  steady  work,  to  get  a  fair  day's  pay 
it  had  grown  from  no  members  at  all 
to  the  world's  largest  trade  imion 

hTTEH    THE     WAS 

In  the  postwar  years,  the  UAW  began 
a  public  argument  between  the  world's 
largest  union  and  the  world's  largest 
corporation  on  the  subject  of  wages, 
prices,  and  pjrofits — still  a  family  topic 

Walter  Reuther.  then  a  vice  president 
and  director  of  the  Union's  General  Mo- 
tors Department,  stated  the  union's  case 
in  a  brief.  "Purchasing  Power  for  Pros- 
perity," presented  to  the  corporation  in 
October  1945. 

The  union  wanted  to  keep  the  war- 
time level  of  real  take-home  wages 
Reuther  argued  that  this  was  necessary 
to  maintain  purchasing  power  required 
to  buy  the  products  of  an  expanding 
peacetime  economy. 

The  union  said  that  industry  could 
grant  the  required  increase  In  wage  rates 
without  raising  prices. 

General  Motors  was  Ihe  most  profit- 
able corporation  in  the  industry  and  the 
industry  was  one  of  the  best  o£f  of  the 
war  fed  industries. 

At  that  time.  Congress  was  rushing  tax 
relief  to  business  to  stimulate  expansion 
Pent-up  demand  for  industrial  products 
pointed  to  years  of  peaceful  prosperity 
and  capacity  operations 

But  the  UAW  said  real  prosperity 
would  be  short  lived  without  an  equitable 
relationship  among  wages,  prices,  and 
profits.  The  union  wanted  a  sound 
economy  based  on  broad  mass  purchas- 
ing power  and  the  General  Motors  work- 
ers struck  the  plants  for  higher  wages 
without  higher  prices. 

The  real  trouble  started  when  union 
negotiators  insisted  on  getting  the  facts 
about  the  relationship  of  wages,  prices, 
and  profits  of  General  Motors. 

UAW  negotiators  said.  "Let's  remove 
collective  bargaining  from  the  jungle  of 
name  calling  and  table  pounding  and 
negotiate  on  facts  and  figures." 

GM  replied,  "We'll  talk  about  wages 
with  you.  but  prices  and  profits  are  our 
business." 

What  GM's  negotiators  were  asking 
each  other  was:  How  strong  is  the  union, 
after  the  wartime  years  of  no-strike,  of 
easy  rapid  expansion,  of  great  organiza- 
tion but  little  unionization  of  the  new 
members?  Can  we  break  a  strike?  How 
strong  are  workers'  loyalties  to  the 
union?  How  fresh  are  the  memories  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  mem- 
bers who  are  now  the  majority  in  the 
huge  GM  locals? 

The  question;  Was  GM  big  enough 
to  unmake  history  and  sink  the  union? 

The  corporation  decided  to  take  the 
union  on.  GM  refused  to  bargain  on  the 
facts  about  wages,  prices,  and  profits. 
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GM  rejected  the  union's  wage  in- 
crease out  of  profits  approach  and 
abruptly  offered  a  wage  increase  in  the 
stage  money  of  inflation.  And  along 
with  it  was  no  guarantee  of  holding  the 
price  line.  The  public  would  have  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  the  wage  increase 
and  higher  profits  in  the  form  of 
higher  automobile  prices. 

The  union  team  bargained  on  the 
principle  of  higher  real  wages  as  a  na- 
tional base  for  prosperity  and  full  em- 
ployment. 

The  GM  workers  told  the  country 
they  were  tired  of  the  old  private  man- 
agement-union deal  behind  the  public's 
back  in  which  finally  everybody  lost. 
They  were  bound  to  point  the  way  for 
new  kinds  of  public  interest  bargaining. 
General  Motors  was  adamant.  So 
were  GM  workers  in  their  secret  strike 
votes,  and  the  picket  shacks  went  up. 
the  picket  lines  formed  on  November 
21.  1945. 

On  December  21.  a  break  came.  Pres- 
ident Truman's  Fact  Finding  Board  in 
the  GM-UAW  dispute  declared  that 
"ability  to  pay  will  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  factors  relevant  to  the  issue  of 
an  increase  in  wages." 

GM  refused  to  comply  or  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Board's  proceedings  "so 
long  as  ability  to  pay  is  to  be  treated  as 
a  subject  of  investigation,  factfinding, 
and  recommendations." 
GM  walked  out. 

Shortly  before  the  Board  had  pub- 
lished its  findings,  a  series  of  nation- 
wide ads  appeared  In  newspapers  pro- 
posing repeal  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act. 
the  Social  Security  Act,  price  control, 
all  laws  to  aid  farmers,  and  an  end  to 
Federal  housing.  The  ads  were  spon- 
sored by  a  Society  of  Sentinels.  A  few 
days  after  the  report  was  published, 
Stephen  DuBrul,  chief  economist  for 
General  Motors  and  a  member  of  the 
GM  bargaining  team,  was  exposed  as 
an  officer  of  the  Sentinels.  GM  was 
in  the  fight  with  both  feet  and  kicking 
hard. 

Then  on  January  10,  President  Tru- 
man's factfinders  said  GM  could  grant 
a  wage  increase  of  19 '2  cents  an  hour 
without  raising  prices. 

The  strike  could  still  have  been  settled 
on  the  basis  of  the  Board's  ruling.  The 
union  agreed     GM  turned  it  down. 

The  Board  ruling  vindicated  the 
union's  position  that  GM  was  able  to 
raise  wages  without  increasing  prices. 

GM  was  in  no  hurry  to  get  back  into 
production  because  tax  rebates  would 
make  up  its  1945  losses.  What  GM 
wanted  was  to  break  the  remaining  price 
barriers.    GM  let  the  strike  continue. 

Agreement  was  reached  on  March  13, 
1946.  on  the  113th  day  of  strike.  The 
workers  won  an  18 '2 -cent  hourly  in- 
crease which,  with  correction  of  plant 
inequities,  brought  the  settlement  to  the 
factfinding  board's  19 '2  cents. 

Industry's  assault  on  price  controls 
was  successful. 

The  principle  advanced  in  General 
Motors  negotiations  in  1945  was  kept 
alive  and  in  the  1948  contract  with  Gen- 
eral Motors,  the  principle  was  written 
into  an  escalator  clause  to  keep  wages 


up  with  the  cost  of  living.  And  with  it 
went  a  corollary  idea — the  improvement 
factor — wage  increase  based  on  the 
growth  in  efficiency  of  the  national 
economy. 

These  two  results  of  the  union's  post- 
war struggle  with  General  Motors  are 
now.  of  course,  common  features  of  wage 
contracts  in  many  American  industries. 
More  recently,  we  have  seen  another 
example  of  the  UAW's  continuing 
struggle  to  make  hfe  more  secure  and 
our  economy  healthier. 

How  much  more  steeply  would  Amer- 
ica have  plimged  toward  full-scale  de- 
pression were  it  not  for  the  UAW  victory 
in  1955.  That  was  the  year  the  union 
took  its  first  big  step  toward  guaranteed 
regular  work  and  regular  paychecks  for 
auto  workers.  The  plan  is  called  sup- 
plemental unemployment  benefits — SUB. 
Unemployment  compensation  is  the 
workers'  first  line  of  defense  against  the 
jolt  of  losing  his  job.  And  it  puts  the 
brakes  on  the  downward  economic  spiral 
in  a  recession  by  injecting  purchasing 
power  in  local  communities  where  and 
when  it  is  most  needed. 

Building  on  the  base  of  the  State  un- 
employment compensation  programs, 
the  UAW  SUB  plans  added  .strength  to 
the  Nation's  antidepressicn  tools. 

During  the  first  3  years  of  benefit  ex- 
perience under  the  UAW's  SUB  plans — 
from  June  1956  when  benefit  payments 
began,  until  June  1959 — the  union  re- 
ports that  more  than  $105  million  was 
paid  to  totally  or  partially  imemployed 
UAW  members  in  the  United  States. 

The  importance  of  these  SUB  pay- 
ments as  an  aid  to  an  economy  in  trou- 
ble may  be  seen  by  comparing  them  with 
the  total  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation payments  during  the  same  period. 
UAW  SUB  plans  alone — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  plans  of  other  unions  which 
followed  UAW — contributed  more  to  na- 
tional consumer  purchasing  p>ower  than 
the  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tems of  most  of  the  States. 

The  $105  million  paid  out  of  the  UAW- 
negotiated  SUB  funds  during  the  3 -year 
period  exceeded  the  total  unemployment 
comr>ensation  benefits  paid  out  to  all 
unemployed  workers  in  each  off  36  of 
the  51  jurisdictions — 50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia — for  the  same  3 
years. 

In  its  struggle  to  win  SUB  protection 
for  its  members,  the  UAW  followed  again 
the  constructive  path  of  forging  progress 
for  the  whole  community.  Instead  of 
negotiating  a  simple  supplemental  bene- 
fit, the  UAW  formulated  a  plan  similar 
in  conception  to  its  original  pension 
program,  which  helped  get  social  security 
off  dead  center.  The  UA'W  SUB  plan 
called  for  the  integration  of  SUB  pay- 
ments with  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits.  A  laid -off  worker 
who  qualified  for  State  unemployment 
compensation,  received  from  both  sources 
an  amount  equal  to  65  percent  of  his 
pay — after  taxes — for  4  weeks  and  60 
percent  for  up  to  22  weeks.  Thus,  the 
higher  the  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits,  the  lower  the  pay- 
ments from  the  SUB  trust  fund.  In 
States  where  lower  compensation  levels 
existed,  the  SUB  fund   wa.«  requirtxi  to 


pay  a  greater  amount  to  reach  the  65- 
percent  level.  Therefore,  the  employers 
had  a  direct  financial  stake  in  increas- 
ing State  compensation  benefits  to  re- 
duce their  hability  under  the  S"UB  plan. 
This  logic  encouraged  employers  to  sup- 
ix>rt.  rather  than  oppose,  increases  in 
State  UC  benefits.  Since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  SUB  plans  by  the  UAW— and 
these  plans  have  been  given  wider  and 
wider  acceptance  by  other  unions — many 
States  have  improved  their  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws. 

These  improvements,  of  course,  help 
all  laid-off  workers,  whether  UAW  mem- 
bers or  not.  A  good  deal  of  the  credit  for 
the  impetus  to  improve  these  laws  must 
go  to  the  UAW  for  taking  the  lead  in  the 
field  of  supplementarj'  unemployment 
benefits.  And  of  course,  this  union  has 
given  me  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri strong  support  for  our  Federal  un- 
employment compensation  standards 
bill  introduced  last  year  by  132  Members 
of  this  body  and  currently  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

While  the  memory  of  the  near-crash 
of  1958  is  still  with  us,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  recall  the  words  of  Dr.  Sumner 
H.  Slichter,  professor  of  economics  at 
Harvard  University,  in  a  mid- 1958 
address: 

The  behavior  of  businessmen  would  have 
converted  the  mild  contraction  into  a  serious 
recession  had  It  not  been  for  the  stabilizing 
Influence  of  steady  personal  Income.  Quite 
different  from  the  behavior  of  businessmen 
has  been  the  behavior  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

While  businessmen  were  acting  as  if  the 
country  were  facing  a  serious  recession,  the 
Federal  Government  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme— it  took  the  position  that  there  was 
no  need  for  vigorous  antirecession  measures. 
The  steps  eventually  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  retard  contraction  were  in 
the  main  belated  steps  Initiated  by  Congress, 
not  by  the  Eatecutlve. 

The  Elseniiower  administration  should  be 
thankful  that  steady  personal  Income  pre- 
vented the  Government's  policy  of  a  mini- 
mum of  action  from  exposing  the  country  to 
grave  hardships. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  clear  from 
the  record  that  the  "steady  personal  in- 
come" credited  as  saving  America  from 
recession  really  was  due,  in  large  part, 
to  the  policies  and  action  of  American 
trade  unions — and  the  UAW  in  particu- 
lar. Certainly,  if  this  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures  had  listened  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  we 
never  would  have  had  the  great  State- 
Federal  system  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance. And,  if  organizations  like  the 
UAW  had  not  done  the  hard  work  at  the 
bargaining  table,  our  economic  defenses 
against  recession  would  certainly  be  the 
weaker  for  it. 

THE  UAW  AS  A  FORCE  rOH  Wt>HLD  PEACE 

The  UAW  has  not  restricted  its  activi- 
ties to  national  economics  or  to  shop 
conditions.  Tliis  organization  knows 
that  inseparably  tied  together  with  the 
struggle  for  social  and  economic  justice 
at  home  is  the  struggle  for  security  and 
dignity  for  all  the  people  in  the  world. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  America's 
friends  overseas  were  in  a  life-and -death 
economic  struggle,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
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reached  to  ex'.eiici  ;us  p<jliUcal  sphere  of 
influence,  lie  Uriiled  Slates  faced  a 
clear  choice 

Either  suppt.rt,  our  friends.  Uie  free 
-iuverrtmenu  and  free  un:cns  of  the 
world,  L>i-  iet  them  go  down  the  drain  one 
by  one  until  we  stcod  alone  against  Soviet 
Linperialism. 

Fither  ?ive  Europe  the  fcod  and  the 
machines  she  needs  or  let  misery  and 
bitterness  d.aw  her  countries  to  com- 
munism. 

The  UAW  urged  that  America's  farm 
surpl'-ises  be  used  to  help  feed  and  clothe 
the  world  s  hungry  and  ill-clad  tlirough 
a  practical  program  that  would  assist 
their  countries'  economic  development 
and — at  the  same  time — benefit  Ameri- 
can farmers  without  upsetting  the  econo- 
nues  cr  pohiical  stability  of  surplus- 
procucins,'  coiontrics. 

It  was  obvious  that  America  inevi- 
tably would  have  company  in  the  atomic 
world  ;  that  America  some  day  would  face 
a  world  barga^nin^i  tabic  with  atomic 
bombs — and  the  then-whispered  hydro- 
gen bomb — on  both  sides  of  the  table. 
And  fortunate  the  world  would  be  tliat 
the  barcamin?  table  still  held  respect  in 
the  world 

Walter  Reuther  urged  time  and  again  a 
total  offensive  for  peace.  Ife  called  for 
a  dramatic  reversal  rf  the  direction  of 
'he  negative  prosecut.on  of  the  cold  war 
to  a  mo'-e  pcs'tive  offensive  against 
worldw-de  poverty  and  disease — the  hu- 
man tragedies  which  communism  so  fre- 
Quently  and  so  cleverly  exploits  and 
forges  into  political  power." 

It  was  Lhe  UAW  that  urged  a  World 
Fund  for  Pe.ice.  a  :  ji.d  to  which  America 
would  CfOTimit  herself  to  contribute  a 
sum  equal  in  2  pprrent  of  her  gross  na- 
tional product  f  r  the  next  25  years. 
The  fund  would  have  just  one  outlet:  to 
the  economically  less  developed  countries 
to  help  them  develop  their  own  resources 
and  raise  their  own  living,  health,  and 
educational  standards. 

The  UAW  .said  the  Soviet  Union  could 
prove  Its  interest  in  the  de.stitute  peoples 
of  the  world  by  contributing  2  percent 
of  U  S  S.R  gross  national  product  also — 
and  both  nations  should  contribute  one- 
half  the  economic  savings  that  would 
result  from  a  general  reduction  in  arma- 
ments. 

TH!     STRCGCI.S     AG.1  rNST    TOTALITARUNISM     AT 
HOME 

While  speaking  out  for  America  in  a 
world  of  rising  communism,  the  UAW 
was  f->rced  into  vicious  infighting  at 
home  airamst  a  .small  but  hard-working 
minority  who  took  their  cue  from  the 
Soviet  Umon. 

.  The  Communist  minority  in  America 
'had  begun  to  make  trouble  during  the 
war.  In  1940.  after  the  Stalin  pact  with 
Hitler,  American  Stalinists  fomented 
strikes  to  disrupt  the  flow  of  supplies  to 
the  embattled  British.  After  Hitler's  at- 
tack on  Rus.«:i3  and  the  US.  entry  into 
the  war  the  American  Communist 
Party's  line  shifted  to  a  policy  of  utter 
surrender  of  labor's  rights  ;n  the  plants. 

In  each  instance  the  American  inter- 
est wa5  ruthlessly  and  cynically  cast 
aside.  But  as  long  as  the  Communists 
were  supporting  the  war  thev  w^re  not 
seriously  molested  and  only  wuiun  the 


labor  movement  was  tliere  a  true  ap- 
preciatiun  of  the  threat  they  posed  U> 
free  ui.stituUorLs. 

At  the  1941  UAW  convention  the  un- 
I'iHs  iriternati'  rial  constitution  wa.s 
amended  to  bar  Communists.  Fascists, 
and  Nazis  from  elective  or  appointive  of- 
fice in  both  the  international  and  in  local 
union.s.  f:verybody  knew  it  was  eai^ier  to 
amend  the  constitution  than  to  smoke 
out  a  Stalinist  duimg  tie  aii-out-for- 
MCtory  phase  of  Communist  tactics 
But  the  record  was  bemg  written;  the 
ground  was  bemg  prepared  for  the  in- 
evitable showdown. 

The  election  of  Walter  Reuther  to  the 
presidency  of  the  UAW  at  the  Atlantic 
City  convention  of  1946  signaled  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  Communist  in- 
fluence in  that  union  and  in  the  entire 
labor  movement. 

Hope  lay  in  the  rank  and  file  and  a 
tradition  of  democracy  in  union  affairs. 
In  I  year  there  was  a  quiet  revolution  in 
the  sh.ops  and  union  halls.  Local  party 
line  leaders  were  voted  out  of  oflfice  in 
nearly  every  plant  where  they  had  en- 
joyed power.  The  executive  board 
elected  with  Mi".  Reuther  in  1947  was 
committed  to  a  progressive,  militant 
trade  union  program,  in  which  the 
workers'  interests  as  wage  earners  and 
citizens  were  paramount — a  program 
which  identified  tho?e  interest  with  the 
interests  of  the  national  and  world  com- 
munity of  freedom-loving  peoples. 

COXMt'NISTS.  FASCISTS.  CANGSTEXS 

Communists  were  not  the  only  enemies 
of  the  UAW.  Their  political  kin.  the 
Pasci.sts,  kept  propaganda  guns  trained 
on  the  UAW  at  a  time  when  the  shot- 
guns of  mobsters  were  splitting  the  quiet 
of  the  night. 

In  April  1948  a  would -be  killer  shot 
and  nearly  killed  Walter  Reuther.  shat- 
tering the  bone  in  his  right  arm  into  17 
pieces.  A  year  later  Detroit  was  shocked 
agnln  by  a  shotgun  attempt  on  the  life 
of  his  brother,  "Victor  Reuther.  The 
shotgun  charge  took  Victor  Reuther's 
right  eye  but  he.  too,  survived. 

Special  grand  jury  investigations  and. 
later,  hearings  of  the  Kefauver  Crime 
Committee,  revealed  the  depth  of  the 
hatred  toward  the  UAW  and  its  leader- 
ship felt  by  certain  elements  in  manage- 
ment and  the  underworld — hatred  gen- 
erated out  of  the  UAW's  success  in  fight- 
ing the  labor  spies,  in  fighting  the 
rackets,  in  fighting  gangster-manage- 
ment collusion,  and  in  fighting  the  good 
fight  for  economic  and  poDtical  dignity 
for  its  members. 

Pew  unions  in  America  have  been 
more  a  target  of  violence  and  terror 
as  has  the  UAW.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  leadership  of  no  other 
union  has  been  more  brutally  and  •vi- 
ciously attacked  than  has  the  leadership 
of  this  union. 

That  its  leaders  continue  the  struggle 
in  the  face  of  the  threats  and  terror 
is  proof  of  the  degree  of  dedication  of 
these  courageous  Americans. 

Wliile  some  enemies  used  shotgims.  it 
was  not  easy  to  tell  who  hated  the  U.\W 
and  iu  leaders  more — the  Communists, 
the  gai^gsters  shorn  by  the  UAW  of  their 
m-plant     rickets    or    the     proft^sionai 


i;a-.  nK>ngers  in  the  extreme  right  wing 
pro-FascLsl  lunatic  fringe. 

The  New  York  Times  in  September 
li:»,>8  :pve'al"d  the  direct  tie-ins  on  the 
pu;  t  of  influenUal  and  high-ranking 
Pa  publicans  with  the  notorious  Joseph 
P.  Kunp.  a  professional  hatemont;er 
and  poison-pen  pamphleteer  convicted 
for  contempt  of  the  Congress.  As  long 
as  the  hate  and  poison  was  directed  at 
the  UAW.  It  seemed  some  industrial 
leaders  would  buy  and  promote  this 
propaganda  arm  of  fasci.sm. 

Around  the  Nation,  just  before  the 
19^  congres.sional  elections.  Republican 
orators  used  Kamp  material  to  charge 
that  the  labor  movement  and  it«  leaders 
were  a  greater  threat  in  Amf-rica  than 
Russia. 

Fo-d  Vice  President  John  Bugas.  a 
former  FBI  man  who  knew  Kamp  s  rec- 
ord, dissociated  himself  and  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  from  Kamp.  Kamp,  said 
Bugas,  "was  one  of  the  worst  men  ui 
America. '  Bugas  ackncywledged  Walter 
Reuther's  contribution  to  America  in 
helping  to  neiTOtiate  the  collective  bar- 
gainm.i  contracts  which  have  meant  so 
much  to  American  people  in  wages, 
working  conditions,  health,  and  social 
security. 

Despite  the  wave  of  public  revulsion 
which  followed  the  disclosures  of  the 
conspiracy  between  some  Republicans 
and  these  professional  hate-peddlers 
and  despite  the  sharp  rebuff  adminis- 
t2red  at  the  polls  in  1958  to  those  who 
employed  such  tactics,  some  men  prom- 
inent in  the  Republican  Party  who 
must  be  presumed  to  know  what  they  are 
rising,  continue  to  use  and  be  used  by 
the  hatcmongers. 

Sotiie  contribute  smeiiur-labcr  articles 
to  the  Spotlight,  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Governent.  of 
which  Dr.  Edward  Rumely  ia  executive 
secretary. 

This  man  Rumely  served  a  term  in 
Federal  prison  for  concealing  the  fact 
that  the  German  Government  Invested 
more  than  $1  million  in  his  newspaper. 
Ills  specialty  is  anti-Negro.  anti-Semitic, 
and  antilabor  attacks. 

Kamp,  director  of  the  Constitutional 
Educational  League,  works  closely  with 
Rimely  and  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  an- 
other notorious  racist  and  hatemongcr. 
Kamp  was  twice  convicted  iu  Federal 
cj'jrts  for  contempt  of  Congress,  and 
went  to  prison  for  refusing  to  reveal  his 
backers  in  big  busines.s  who  finance  his 
antidemocratic  literature. 

If  a  man  or  an  organization  can  be 
judged  by  their  enemies,  the  UAW  is 
truly  distinguished.  The  union  and  its 
leaders  are  the  targets  of  obsessive  hate 
by  the  underworld,  by  the  extremist  re- 
actionary politicians,  by  the  unrecon- 
structed freebooters  of  American  indus- 
try, by  the  Communists  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  by  the  masters  of  organized 
hate. 

The  reasons  are  clear— Walter  Reuther 
and  the  UAW  have  been  militant,  effec- 
tive forces  in  America  and  the  world  for 
a  richer,  fuller  existence  for  all  men 
based  on  freedom  and  justice.  The  I'AW 
has  been  successful  in  demonstrating 
the  strength  of  free  democratic  ln.'=titu- 
tion.«  in  a  free  society    and  for  that  they 
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merit  the  hatred  of  those  who  would  de- 
stroy our  freedom  and  Qur  democratic 
ln.stitutions. 

While  the  UAW  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  successful  in  combating  the 
underworld  and  the  Commuiiists.  the 
union  has  continued  vigilant  in  keeping 
its  own  house  in  order. 

The  executive  board  of  the  union  went 
on  record  in  favor  at  the  creation  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  abuses  in  labor 
and  management  even  before  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  was  authorized.  It 
was  a  leader  in  getting  the  ethical  prac- 
tices codes  adopted  by  the  APL-CIO,  and 
then  it  put  the  same  codes  in  its  own 
constitution. 

Finally,  despite  the  demonstrable  fact 
that  there  was  neither  corrupt  nor  Com- 
munist influences  in  the  UAW,  the 
leadership  recommended — and  the  dele- 
gates to  the  16th  convention  in  1957 
unanimously  adopted — a  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  public  review  board.  This 
board,  which  opverates  completely  inde- 
pendently of  the  UAW.  was  given  con- 
stitutional authority  to  hear  complaints 
from  any  member  who  feels  his  rights 
have  in  any  way  been  violated  by  the 
union  at  any  level.  The  board,  made  up 
of  seven  distinguished  public-spirited  cit- 
izens, was  given  authority  also  to  over- 
turn the  decisions  of  the  union's  inter- 
national executive  board,  and  In  its 
nearly  3  years  of  existence,  has  had 
occasion  to  do  just  that. 

Moreover,  the  public  review  board  was 
given  the  authority  and  the  obligation 
to  investigate  on  its  own  initiative  any 
suspicion  of  corrupt  or  Communist  in- 
fluences in  the  UAW. 

The  seven  members  who  made  up  the 
first  public  review  board  were  Rabbi 
Morris  Adler.  of  Detroit;  Monsignor 
George  Higgins.  of  the  National  Cath- 
olic Welfare  Conference;  Methodist 
Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  of  Washing- 
ton; Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  president  of  the 
University  of  California;  Dr.  Edwin 
Witte.  professor  emeritus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  Magistrate  J.  Ar- 
thur Hanrahan.  of  Windsor,  Ontario; 
and  Wayne  County  Circuit  Judge  Wade 
McCree,  of  Detroit. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  term  of 
the  public  review  board  in  October  1959 
Dr.  Kerr  was  forced  to  resign  because 
of  his  heavy  work  schedule.  He  has  been 
replaced  by  Dr.  Jean  McKelvey.  of  the 
School  of  Industrial  Relations,  Cornell 
University. 

Thus  in  the  UAW  the  Nation  has  a 
union  which  fought  the  good  light  in 
winning  greater  security  and  dignity  for 
its  members  and  workers  all  across  the 
Nation,  which  successfully  defeated  Com- 
munist and  racketeeiing  elements  in  its 
own  union,  which  today  stands  as  a 
model  of  democracy  and  justice — turn- 
ing over  many  of  its  key  prerogatives  and 
much  of  its  authority  to  a  panel  of  out- 
side citizens.  What  other  organization — 
labor,  commercial,  educational — hais 
been  willing  to  subject  its  internal  de- 
cisions to  an  equal  degree  of  public  scru- 
tiny, and  review,  and  power  to  change? 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  UAW,  its 
leadership,  and  particularly  its  presi- 
dent, Walter  P.  Reutlier,  for  the  mag- 


nificent achievement.*  re^nstered  over  U.e 
past  24  years. 

Their  contribution  to  the  economy,  to 
the  well-being  of  America  generally,  and 
to  the  highest  ethical  standards  of  a 
free  society,  has  been  enormous 

On  this  10th  annivensars'  of  the  inau- 
guration of  the  first  pension  plan  in 
mass  production  industr>-.  I  would  like 
to  salute  them  and  wish  them  God  speed 
In  their  future  work  to  make  then  union. 
the  Nation,  and  the  free  world  .strong 
enough  to  survive  and  win  against  the 
competition  of  antidemocratic  forces  in- 
side and  outside  our  borders. 

If,  as  it  now  seems  likely.  Republican 
strategists  again  seek  to  make  them  the 
political  devils  in  the  1960  campaign, 
and  attempt  to  run  against  them  in- 
stead of  the  Democratic  Party,  I  suggest 
that  they  will  again  fall  on  their  faces 
as  they  did  in  1958.  America  has  proved 
that  it  simply  does  not  believe  that 
Walter  Reuther  and  the  UAW  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  sputniks.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  won  the  respect  of 
millions,  not  only  in  Detroit  and  Michi- 
gan, but  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rabaut] 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  statements  of 
my  splendid  colleague  from  Michigan. 
"Thad"  Machrowicz.  including  his  state- 
ment concerning  the  president  of  the 
■UAW.  Walter  Reuther.  and  their  great 
organization. 

Their  contribution  has  done  well  to  the 
economy  of  Detroit  and  to  the  Nation. 
Their  interest  in  humanity  is  widespread, 
in  their  devotion,  for  instance,  to  the 
minimum  wage.  All  members  of  the 
UAW  receive  a  wage  in  excess  of  that 
which  they  ai'e  striving  to  get  for  others. 
Their  interest  in  humanity  speaks  loud. 
It  is  very  appropriate  that  the  gentle- 
man makes  the  statements  he  is  making 
today  in  regard  to  this  great  organiza- 
tion.   I  commend  him. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commending  my  friend  from 
the  First  District  of  Michigan  on  his  veiT 
fine  statement.  I  also  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  he  has  made  to- 
day on  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union, 
and  also  to  join  him  in  recognizing  this 
very  happy  occasion,  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  pension  program  in 
heavy  industry. 

I  should  like  to  join  him  in  pointing 
out  that  the  present  leadership  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  has  thrown  out 
almost  without  exception  from  positions 
of  leadership  and  indeed  from  member- 
ship Communists  and  corrupt  unions  and 
that  this  union  is  now  recognized  as  a 
clean  and  a  completely  honorable  and 
fine  union.  Indeed,  they  are  a  credit  to 
the  highest  principles  and  ideals  of 
trained  union  leadership. 


I  think  if  is  well  to  point  out  that  this 
organization  has  well  and  carefully 
looked  after  the  interests  of  the  people. 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  my  friend  and 
colleatrue.  They  have  continually  sought, 
although  not  vitally  personally  concerned 
by  reason  of  high  wa^ies.  to  esiabhsh  a 
high  and  a  uniform  wage  for  the  benefit 
of  the  workers  of  this  country-.  They 
have  carefully  looked  after  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  abroad  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion and  their  leadership  and  example 
here  at  home.  They  have  sought  to  help 
with  programs  of  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States  Tlie  mutual  security  pro- 
gram has  always  received  their  ver>'  vig- 
orous support.  Without  their  support 
it  may  well  have  been  that  many  of  the 
votes  that  went  to  the  carrying  out  of 
this  great  program  might  have  been  lost. 

They  have  vigorously  supported,  and  I 
think  at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion very  often,  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram, one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our 
trade  system.  They  have  worked  un- 
ceasingly for  liberalizing  social  security 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  our  people. 
They  have  proposed  measures  clearly  In 
the  public  interest,  like  fair  trade,  the 
pas  bill,  and  a  number  of  other  meas- 
ures. Although  they  have  no  direct  in- 
dividual interest,  they  regard  it  as  their 
purpose  to  protect  and  perpetuate  all 
consumer  Interests  that  their  members 
have  and  that  the  members  of  the  public 
at  large  generally  find  facing  them. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the 
president  of  this  union.  Walter  Reuther. 
was  among  the  few  in  this  country  who 
vigorously  debated  and  met  and  talked 
issues  with  Premier  Khrushchev  when 
perhaps  some  members  of  the  American 
community  are  to  be  criticized  for  hav- 
ing been  too  much  in  favor  of  seeking 
and  currying  his  favor  rather  than  dis- 
cussing issues  with  him  when  he  was 
here  on  his  visit. 

So  I  think  it  is  indeed  a  happy  day 
today,  and  I  would  join  my  colleague  in 
commending  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  for  a  long  period  of  public  .serv- 
ice and  for  high  devotion  to  the  great 
principles  of  unionism. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


NO  MORE  CUSHIONS  FOR  CASTRO'S 
CUBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Flood  1  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  since  we 
now  recognize  that  Castro  has  placed 
communism  at  our  doorstep,  the  time 
has  come  to  face  up  to  this  reality  with- 
out fal.se  compromise  or  foolish  com- 
passion, --i 

We  know  that  the  common  people  of 
Cuba  like  the  ix)pulations  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  know  the  .American  people  for 
their  humanity  and  generosity.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  must  temporize 
with  leadership  and  governments  who 
are  as  dangerous  to  their  own  countries 
as  they  are  a  menace  to  us 
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I  was  graUfled  U)  read  in  the  New  York 
Times  o<  Sunday.  June  24.  a  report  tixai 
"this  was  the  week  in  which  the  \J£>. 
Govemmi«it  letuaooed  the  iast  vesu^se  oX 
Its  pohey  of  paUence  aiid  forbe&rsLnce 
with  the  Cuban  revoluuonary  govern- 
ment ol  Premier  Fidei  Castro. 

I  only  pray.  Mr.  Speaker,  ti;at  tia^  13 
so.  Our  Government  ha. >  siiown  a  degree 
of  tolerance  for  tiiC  hystencai  i>aU)ar»tj 
of  Fidei  Ca.^ro  and  the  muuoiis  of  his 
administration  and  for  the  ovtrt  acus  of 
disdain  for  properly  rights  of  AmeriCiUi 
nationals  m  Cuba  which  reaches  far  be- 
yond  trie   limits  of   ord^.-iary   di^lui.ialic 

?nc  ■'    \.:\    ar^a-i    of 


ivion.' 


Our    d.2:c 


>irtiCipauon  m  the  mieriiai  affa-.s  of 
our  LAtm- American  neiihbors  .s  under- 
siandabie  and  comiiiendabie  Ca^u  j  s 
iiose-thuinoing  ^--stares  have  pro;.j<.lkd 
Cuba  beyond  Uie  area  of  our  dta.^ngs 
v,.th  frit-ndiy  nf.i;hoors  south  of  the 
b<~jrder.  As,  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Yjrk  iilr  Kxatlnc  .  cta'.cd  :n  a  recent 
speech  on  the  other  >.de  :f  C  ii-":-  ,-.  .n- 
.stead  of  encoara^m.^  t'.e  g.>jd  .'  :'.'.  of 
Cubas  traditional  friend,  he  persisUs  m 
making  vicious  attacks  on  the  United 
States  and  its  interests  in  Cuba." 

Dtsp.to  the  .varni:i*:,5  cf  serious-mind- 
ed people  *ho  -Ae-e  skepUcal  of  the  mo- 
t.ves  of  Castro  ar^  hi.s  associates,  the 
revolutionary  tnovcment  in  Ciiba  at  the 
outset  a  year  ari<i  a  half  ayo  encountered 
a  reception  here  "ihich.  if  not  completely 
sympathetic,  promised  patience  and  con- 
sideration When  Castro  came  to  thus 
country  he  received  courteous  treatment 
and  frequent  applause. 

Castro  in  turn  embarked  upon  and  has 
continued  a  course  which  follows  in 
ever,-  detail  the  pattern  of  communism 
and  nas  increa.^d  the  tempo  and  volume 
of  his  vilification  of  the  United  States 
taking  his  cue  from  current  policy  in 
Mo.icow. 

The  Castro  government  hris  held 
d.umhead  courts  in  which  capital  pun- 
i.shment  1\2lS  been  handed  out  like  trafSc 
tickets.  It  has  seized  property  without 
compensation;  recently  Castro  took  over 
Havana's  largest  hotels,  the  Nacional 
and  the  Havana-Hilton. 

\Vh:Ie  maulin?  our  friendly  hands  in 
h\i.  bearded  ia-.v  Castro  continues  a  vitri- 
olic campaign  against  the  United  States 
which  in  some  respects  outdoes  Khru- 
shchev and  Mao  Tse-ttm?.  In  the  face 
of  patent  insults  and  policies  repugnant 
to  basic  principles  prevailing  in  our 
country,  our  President  within  the  past 
week  or  two  has  toid  newspaper  report- 
ers. "We  are  not  going  to  be  a  party  to 
reprisals  or  anything  of  that  kind." 
There  are  indications  that  even  our 
patient  President  and  F-cretary  of  State 
are  lo.-;in^  theu-  sttma^i;  for  the  further 
antici  of  'A:th:e,ss  r'iJel  The  Secretary 
of  State  ha-s  appeared  before  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  in  conncctioa  with 
proposed  leci.^lation  to  extend  the  Suf.^ar 
Act.  He  has  urged  that  we  adopt  a  flex- 
ible sugar  policy  giving  the  Pre.'^ident. 
while  Con  ;re^  is  not  in  session,  power  to 
reduce  the  sugar  quota  of  any  foreign 
•supplier  and  -.  ,  -^  .riocarp  nnv  deficit  re- 
^ultini;  •;  im  --.-^  ar.  a.'t  'o  other  pro- 

Obviou.-!7  "V"  have  an  rtpport'ir;:tT 
now  in  connprtion  with  rpvi.«!Pd  s>??ar 
legislation  to  take  one  practical  step  In 


eockmumcaUng  to  Casuo  and  ii>s  Sovie. 
bloc  our  distaste  f  )r  their  uncouth  out- 
bors&s  and  destructive  maneuvers  close 
to  our  shoreliue.  We  should  neither 
e-Dndone  their  antics  by  a  EMreservation  of 
the  =tatus  quo  in  sugar  ixap<5rt*  nor  in- 
dulge in  any  wrist-slapp.ng  or  cuihion- 
throwui;:  pugnatr.y  m  demonstiating  our 
disapproval 

We  are  toid  ti.al  lliere  are  "pmpilck" 
and  ucep  sla^^i  scliooLs  of  tijOU,iht  )n 
line  suoject  of  dealing  with  Ciba.  Wn.a,i- 
ever  else  you  mifiht  say  a'ooui  Fidel 
Castro  you  cannot  call  hira  a  :>issy  and 
I  do  not  tyclieve  that  any  polite  methods 
viul  be  elective  m  an  en^atiemeut  with 
him  and  his  seconds. 

Tne  action  taken  by  this  Congress  in 
connection  with  sugar  imports  I  submit 
should  be  a  telling  one.  A  substantial 
reduction  of  the  Cuba  quota  for  the  com- 
ing year  should  indicate  that  we  have 
embiirked  upon  a  policy  of  which  this  is 
only  tiie  ftrst  manifestation.  If  time  does 
not  rem  iin  in  this  Congress  for  any  ex- 
ten.<ive  recalculation  of  our  sugar  needs 
^nd  qu>cas.  then  at  least  we  should  ac- 
cept tiie  administration  recommendation 
th.'.l  for  the  coming  year  during  the  time 
when  Congress  will  not  be  in  session  the 
President  be  given  the  power  to  readjust 
and  reallocate  qix)tas  as  he  may  see  fit 
in  the  public  interesl. 

I  may  take  this  occasion  again  to  point 
out  to  the  Congress  that  the  opportunity 
to  supply  sugar  to  the  United  Slates  at 
premium  prices  will  be  welcomed  by  for- 
eign countries  which  are  more  friendly 
to  us  than  Cuba  under  its  present  Com- 
munist regime.  Mexico,  our  good  neigh- 
bor on  the  south,  and  Peru,  desperately 
la  need  of  economic  aid,  could  be  the 
bci.-  .^.aries  of  our  bounty.  Also,  there 
.i  I'..;  ina,  a  small  but  important  aUy 
which  according  to  recent  press  reports 
is  the  object  of  a  major  propaganda  move 
by  Red  Cuba.  According  to  a  report  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  Jime  24.  the 
secret  police  of  Panama  seized  a  ship- 
ment of  18  packages  of  air  freight  from 
Havana  headed  for  the  Cuban  Embassy 
in  Panama  containing  Communist 
propaganda. 

Moreover,  the  Philippines,  with  an  ex- 
isting surplus  of  300,000  tons  of  raw 
sugar,  the  only  foreign  supplier  which 
was  not  given  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  annual  Increases  under  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Sugar  Act  in  1956,  is  anx- 
iously awaiting  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  supplying  the  sugar  needs  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  sure  that  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  delegation  of  authority 
would  consider  the  Philippines  high 
among  those  to  whom  any  deficit  occur- 
ring by  reason  of  the  reduction  of  the 
Cuban  quota  would  be  allocated.  In  this 
connection  it  might  be  intere-sting  to 
quote  some  of  the  headlines  In  pnpers  in 
the  United  States  and  m  the  Philippines 
bringing  out  in  sharp  contr?i.st  th"  differ- 
ence be^ween  the  att;t'ir!°s  f  our  friendly 
nei?hbo!'5  i")00^  miles  rr^ay  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  hostile  l;tt!f»  ^nvprnmer.*  i 
few  h'lndrfHl  mil'^-f  to  '  Mr-  -  >'!'h 

Rerrrt  articles  havp  b^f^n  capTi<^ned 
•*Ca.=rtro  rhnrc*"?  EisenhcAer  R-f.me  Is 
Tnrompf't'-nt."  "ra.s-tro  Rfnt-^vs  5>izure 
T^.rmt.■•  'Red  Cuban  Data  Seized  in 
Panama  "  and  r>n  the  ronfrary,  from 
papers   in  Manila.   "Two   Million   Greet 


Ike.  •  Welcome  Ike.  500.000  Set  To  At- 
t  nd  Rally,"  "Ike's  Here,  15  Million  Pea- 
[ 'e  Welcome  U.S.  President."  'Millions 
Hail  Ike  on  Arrival."  "One  and  a  Half 
MilMi-n  Acclaim  r>:e.  Reception  li  Biggest 
So*  . ,  .-It  ii. 

May  I  subaiit  lu  couclasion.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  to  coddle  the  Castro  tyranny 
will  be  a  disservice  to  our  friends,  the 
Cuban  people;  to  ^^mlt  to  threats  and 
intimidation  will  not  add  to  our  already 
diminishing  influence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  of  the  world;  to  shift  our  attitude  of 
excessive  temperance  and  patience  with 
a  ridjculoiisly  violent  and  radical  group 
In  Cuba  to  one  of  firmness  and  conviction 
in  the  right  wUl  not  only  be  consistent 
with  American  principles  but  actually 
will  be  of  practical  assistance  in  the  long 
run  to  the  kind  Cuban  people  with  whom 
we  have  been  friends  for  many  genera- 
tions. Any  step  which  we  take  in  the 
Implementation  of  a  revised  policy  of 
this  kind  will  be  practical  and  useful;  the 
reduction  of  the  Cuban  sugar  quota,  or 
at  least  the  delegation  of  power  to  the 
President  to  make  such  revisions  in  the 
importation  of  sugar  as  he  may  In  the 
public  Interest  determine  is  such  a  prac- 
tical step  which  we  In  Congress  now  have 
the  opportunttv  tn  t^i-o 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LXECU- 
TION  OP  CZECH  CHAMPION  OP 
LIBERTY,  DR.  MILADA  HORAKOVA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previou-s  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr  WolfI  Is 
recognixed   for    10   minutes. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  as 
a  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
numerous  Ccmgressmen.  including  my- 
aelf.  Senators,  and  Czechoslovak  na- 
tional organiaations.  the  Post  Office 
Dejxirtment  authorized  the  printing  of 
a  champion  of  liberty  stamp  to  be 
issued  in  1960  in  honor  of  the  founder 
and  first  President  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Rep-jblic.  Dr  Thomas  Masaryk  This 
stamp  became  available  or.  March  7 
1960.  and  people  of  Czechoslovak  d-  s'^ent 
in  the  United  States  hoped  in  this  way 
that  their  relatives  in  Ooinmuni.«Jt-held 
Czechoslovftkla  would  know  that  they 
have  not  been  forgotten  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom. 

These  hopes  have  not  been  realized. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  Communi.st- 
dominated  Government  of  Cxecho- 
slo->akia  has  not  allowed  mail  bearing 
the  Masaryk  champion  of  liljerty  stamp 
to  be  delivered  in  that  country  Many, 
many  letters  .sent  by  Americans  to  their 
relatives  in  C!'Pcho.«?lovak!a  have  reached 
their  destination — minus  the  Masaryk 
stamp. 

Although  there  is  no  action  which  the 
US  Government  can  take  to  stop  this 
practice  by  the  Czech  Commimist  gov- 
ernment, it  is  proof  that  the  present 
leaders  in  that  country  do  not  want  the 
people  to  be  reminded  of  their  former 
leader  who  did  .so  much  to  establish 
n  democratic  government  there.  They 
do  not  want  the  yearning  for  politi- 
cal freedom  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
memories  which  this  ."^tarr.p  would  in- 
voke in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
subjugated  Czech  people. 


1960 
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If  the  present  C/iecl.oslovak  Govern- 
ment were  what  it  .^ays  it  i.s-  -a  people's 
democracy"  in  fact— then  obviously  this 
Government  would  have  no  fear  of 
honoring  one  of  the  great  men  who 
established  democracy  in  that  country. 
But  the  very  fact  that  this  Government 
sees  fit.  either  officially  or  unofficially. 
to  try  to  remove  any  memory  of  this 
great  man  from  the  minds  of  its  citi- 
zens, proves  beyond  any  shadow  of 
doubt  that  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  a 
people's  democracy  and  instead  is  a  dic- 
tatorship where  the  people  have 
absolutely  no  freedom  under  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  I  should  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  action  of  the  Communist 
leaders  In  Czechoslovakia  in  banning 
the  Masaryk  stamp  at  the  same  time 
that  I  speak  In  recognition  of  tlie  10th 
anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Dr  Ml- 
lada  Horakova,  of  Czechoslovakia,  an- 
other true  champion  of  liberty. 

After  many  years  of  public  leadership 
in  the  field  of  social  welfare  in  her  na- 
tive Czechaslovakia.  she  experienced  5 
years'  imprisonment  by  the  Nazi  occu- 
pation forces. 

In  May  1945  she  was  lil>erated  from 
Nazi  prison  by  the  American  Army 

After  her  return  from  Nazi  jails  to  her 
reunited  family  in  Prague,  she  once 
more  took  up  the  pursuit  of  social  wel- 
fare questions  and  held  a  leading  posi- 
tion in  the  national  and  international 
women's  movement.  She  was  chairman 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Women's  Council 
and  a  member  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Democratic  Women,  vice 
president  of  the  Union  of  Former  Polit- 
ical Prisoners,  where  she  valiantly 
fought  against  the  Communist  infiltra- 
tion and  terror.  She  entered  also  na- 
tional politics  as  a  member  of  the  Czech- 
oslovak Nationalist  Party.  founde<l  on 
the  principles  of  President  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk  and  led  by  Edward  Benes,  and 
was  elected  to  the  provisional  national 
assembly  and  then  to  the  constitutional 
assembly. 

In  the  frenzied  days  of  the  February 
overthrow  of  1948,  she  fearlessly  main- 
tained contact  between  democratic  po- 
litical leaders  then  already  under  Com- 
munist guard  in  their  homes,  but  .still 
struggling  to  avert  the  Red  avalanche 
led  by  delegates  from  Moscow,  among 
them  Valerian  Zorin.  and  backed  by  the 
Red  army  maneuvering  across  Czecho- 
slovak borders.  She  refused  every  ap- 
proach of  Communists  in  the  attempt  to 
win  her  over  to  their  side  before  the 
Inevitable  "victory  of  the  revolution." 
resigned  all  public  offices,  and  went  un- 
derground again  in  the  struggle  to  re- 
gain national  liberty. 

Then  she  was  arrested  on  September 
27,  1949,  and  after  9  months  in  prison 
without  contact  with  counsel  or  the  out- 
side world  she  was  brought,  with  12 
others,  before  a  people's  court  of  1 
.ludge  and  2  Communist  Party  hench- 
men, was  sentenced  to  death  on  June  8, 
1950,  She  was  executed  on  the  galiows 
in  Pancrac  Prison  on  June  27,  1950,  along 
with  three  others.  Throughout  tiie  ti  lal, 
Dr,  Horakovas  character  shone  through 
that  gloomy  courtroom  as  a  L>eacon  of 
courage   and    indestructible   patriotism, 
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Her  laot  woid.'^  rang  out  across  Llie  na- 
tion like  a  challenge  to  dauntless  resist- 
ance when  Rhe  said  that  she  was  content 
to  take  the  coa.<5equences  for  her  every 
act;on. 

It  is  significant  that  leaders  of  various 
Christian  church  group.s  from  all  over 
the  world  joined  in  sympathy  over  the 
tragedy  of  Dr.  Horakova  s  death 

The  archbishop  of  Westminster.  B. 
Cardinal  Griffin,  said: 

1  .and  my  fellow  Catholics  arc  deeply  dl.'- 
tressed  at  the  unhappy  course  of  events  In 
Czechoslovakia  and  we  Join  with  you  In  a 
solemn  protest  against  the  acts  of  violence 
being  perpetrated  In  your  country  by  the 
present  regime. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  July 
6,  1950. said: 

I  gladly  associate  myself  with  the  protest 
against  the  savage  sentences  Imposed  by  tlie 
Communist  government  In  Czechoslovakia 
on  certain  Czechoslovak  citizens.  They  were 
people  of  distinction  who  had  earned  the 
re^)ect  of  their  countrjrmen  for  their  serv- 
ices In  the  past,  and  though  they  may  have 
dinpleaf&d  the  Communist  rulers,  they  had 
not  committed  any  offense  which  could  be 
reg.arded  as  serious  by  any  civilized  govern- 
ment. 

That  great  English  statesman  and 
friend  of  the  United  States.  Winston 
Churchill,  observed  the  execution  of  Dr. 
Horakova  with  these  remarks ; 

I  fxiUy  share  the  grief  and  Indignation 
which  you  feel  at  the  cruel  Judicial  murders 
In  Czechoelovakia.  They  have,  as  you  know, 
already  been  denounced  by  His  M,H>esty's 
Government. 

We  join  today  with  Czechoslovakians 
in  the  free  world  in  paying  tribute  to  Dr 
Milada  Horakova,  and  other  le,s.ser  known 
champions  of  liberty,  who  truly  gave 
their  lives  that  democracy  might  live. 
We  know  that  democracy  will  ultimately 
win  and  that  they  will  not  have  died 
in  vain. 


DEAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 
DEAL.  N.J. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  AuchinclossI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr  Speaker, 
when  the  eighth  grade  class  of  the  Deal 
Elementary  School  cf  Deal.  Monmouth 
County.  NJ.,  visited  Washington,  I  had 
the  plca^sure  of  meeting  with  them. 
There  were  about  a  hundred  in  the 
group  and  I  offered  prizes  for  the  four 
best  es-says  written  by  the  members  of 
the  class  about  their  trip  to  Wa.shinpton 
with  their  teachers  who  accompanied 
them  to  be  the  judges.  I  have  ja-^t  been 
notified  of  the  winners  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  these  essays  written  by 
tiie&e  yoimg  Americans  piiiued  m  the 
Congressional  I-Iecord. 

The  first  prize  was  won  by  Jean  Serine 
and  her  winning  essay  follows: 

Wh.\T   OirR   Nation  s   Cktviai.  Meaj^s  to   ULt 
As  an  eighth  grade  pupU  oi  D«U  Eemer, - 
uu-y  School  I  was  fortunate  to  have  vlalted 


..ur  NnU:.n-c  Capital.  WaiktalfMpi^- C  C  lu 
elC'^'ance.and  niagulhc^no*  Budt  flK  feel  the 
preat  need  of  world  peace.  As  I  g<ize<j  ai  the 
uwerii^r  spires  or  great  monumei.ts  and  ihe 
c  n  K^'a.:  dome  of  the  Capitol  Building.  I 
K:.rw  ul  tl.e  great  work  of  the  men  who 
punned  this  city  They  must  have  known 
the  peace  that  I  felt  when  I  w.^  there. 

I  re-lly  haven't  said  what  Washington, 
D  V  means  to  me.  To  a  person  frrm  a  for- 
eign country  It  might  look  like  Jti-st  any  ciiy 
•vvJx  many  buildings.  But  to  me,  an  Amer- 
ican, it  stands  for  all  the  ideals  of  freedom 
and  of  a  freedom-loving  people.  The  vast 
monuments  in  honor  ol  great  men  gave  me 
the  feeling  of  freedom  for  which  these  men 
fought. 

Sometimes  when  I  say  I  ha^  e  visited 
W.\shlngton.  D  C  ,  people  don't  seem  to  think 
of  it  the  way  1  do  When  I  was  there.  I 
tried  to  seek  the  feeling  of  a  great  and  pow- 
erful Government  of  which  I  am  a  part. 

Even  though  there  are  manv  historic 
places  in  the  United  States,  I  think  Wash- 
ington. DC,  Is  the  center  of  all  democracy 
As  Lincoln  once  said  If  the  Union  were  di- 
vided democracy  would  be  lost  to  the  world, 
I  think  he  meant  that  the  United  State* 
was  such  a  strong  democracy  and  that  if  It 
failed  there  would  be  no  real  example  of 
liberty  left  for  the  world  To  me  that  la 
what  Washington.  DC.  symbolizes 

Amid  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  everyday 
life  it  still  remains  as  an  emblem  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  Government  this  city 
houses  is  one  that  I  can  be  proud  of  This 
Government  was  not  born  In  a  short  time. 
It  took  yean  ot  struggle  and  mistakes  and 
even  several  wars  to  make  o\ir  CVivernment 
what  it  is  today. 

As  I  walked  through  the  vAstiiess  -  f  the 
buildings  I  knew  what  actually  went  on  in 
these  premises  I  had  often  heard  about 
them  on  the  radio  "r  Xf\>-\'.'^:  -..r.d  rtad 
about  them  In  books  N'^w  I  w  i.t  n-tiT'i;iy 
seeing  them  Learning  more  and  ::.'rf-  .^  ru 
these  buUdlngs  and  their  funct:,^:,  w.i.=  a 
thrilling  experience 

I  can't  really  see  how  anyone  can  debate 
and  argue  with  another  person  In  this  peace- 
ful atmosphere.  But  I  must  also  realize 
that  this  is  the  main  pvirpose  of  this  city. 

As  I  try  to  lesrn  more  about  our  Govern- 
ment I  will  never  forget  governmental  Wash- 
ington, DC  Seeing  how  my  Government 
worked  and  Its  many  hard-working  leaders 
wns  Immensely  moving. 

Washington.  DC,  at  night  with  all  Ita 
radiance  and  brilliancy  Is  like  a  glowing 
torch  for  the  world.  To  me.  Washington. 
D.C..  will  always  represent  the  American  peo- 
ple's way  of  life.  Ideals.  Government,  and  the 
American  people  themselves. 

I  know  I  may  never  again  go  to  Wash- 
ington. DC.  but  I  do  know,  too,  that  I  will 
never  forget  the  feelings  I  received  there. 

The  second  prize  was  won  by 
Josephine  Lewis  and  lier  essay  follows; 

What    Our    Nation's   Capital    Washincton, 
DC,  Means  to  Me 

The  day  has  Just  begun.  Congressmen  are 
hurrying  to  committee  meetings,  other  as- 
semblies, and  offices.  Workers  are  busy 
turning  out  m.any  articles,  and  the  printer 
is  Jtist  finishing  printing  today's  copy  of  the 
CONCHESSIONAL  RECORD.  Everywhere  j^eople 
are  busy      This  is  our  Capital. 

Outwardly,  the  Capital  looks  much  like 
any  other  city,  except  for  an  abundance  of 
statues,  Victorian  buildings,  and  lovely 
fountains  and  parks.  But  it  differs  from 
other  cities  In  the  fact  that  this  la  a  political 
city,  and  here  the  farslghted  laws  of  our  Na- 
tion are  made.  Many  of  the  men  and  women 
employed  here  are  connected  with  the  Gov- 
ernment In  bome  way.  even  if  it  Is  only  small. 

Wiishington,  DC  .  is  U-.e  hub  of  the  Na- 
Uon  s  politics.  Situated  here  are  the  goaljs 
of  politicians — the  House  of  Represent* Uves, 
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the  Senate,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  depart- 
ment heads,  the  Vice  P»Te?ldency,  the  Presi- 
dency Around  this  hub  spins  the  wheel  of 
campaign  speeches.  America  alive  to  their 
ringing,  f)e'itioning  of  ne'*-  bills,  and  the 
activi'-y  r>f  primaries  And  conventions 

When  I  viewed  W.i^hir.gv n.  DC  .  the  tre- 
mendous size  and  ma.';sr.eness  of  the  build- 
ings impressed  me  greatly  The  sturdy 
columns  and  structures  seemed  to  show  the 
solid ness  of  our  Government,  the  strength 
of  its  laws,  and  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of 
our  Government — so  carefully  thought  out 
that  l^s  Constitution  has  been  amended 
only  22  times  during  Its  life,  a  period  of 
almost  2  centuries. 

This  flourishing  city  of  Washington  sym- 
bolizes a  nation  of  freedom-loving  peoples. 
brought  together  under  a  strong  tie  of 
democracy  Every  year  thousands  of  people 
visit  this  famous  shrine  of  freedom.  Lo- 
cated here  are  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  where  elected  Members  rep- 
resenting the  people  of  the  United  States 
draw  up  the  Nation's  laws.  The  decisions 
of  these  men  are  not  made  to  gain  personal 
power,  but  to  fulfill  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Capitol  Is  an  example,  for  all  the 
world  to  view,  of  a  democracy — a  govern- 
ment made  for  the  people,  without  shaping 
the  people  to  fit  Its  needs. 

Through  the  Nation's  Capital,  u.slng  our 
country  as  an  example,  we  hope  to  one  day 
free  all  the  countries  of  the  world  that  they 
might  h;ive  the  privileges  and  deep  happiness 
of  a  democratic  government.  This  In  turn 
would  make  for  a  much  more  peaceful  world, 
without  a  few  men  of  too  much  power  and 
dictating  to  the  peoples  of  many  countries. 
But  besides  this,  Washington  is  a  great 
storehouse  and  treasure  chest  holding  many 
memories  In  its  faded  documents.  Resting 
In  the  stately  Archives  Building  are  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  BUI  of  Rights. 
Here  al.so  are  many  historical  papers  from 
all  over  the  country.  Other  buildings  of 
Washington  hold  treasured  Bibles,  other 
papers  and  documents,  and  historical  relics. 
But  m  a  larger  sense  Washington,  D.C., 
is  not  Just  a  city,  not  Just  a  place  to  argue 
about  bills,  not  Just  an  arsenal  of  history, 
but  the  promise  of  democracy  in  the  future. 
For  within  the  stately  chambers  of  many 
governmental  buildings  are  the  devoted 
minds  of  people  worlcing  to  preserve  this 
freedom,  and  within  our  Constitution  is  the 
delicately  balanced  plan  that  insures  every- 
one an  everlasting  freedom  that  Is  close  to 
the  hearts  of  all 

"Jhe  third    prize   was   won   by   Susan 
Howard  and  her  essay  follows: 
What    Our   Nations  Capital   Means   to   Me 

For  quite  some  time  when  I  was  asked 
the  Capital  of  the  United  States.  I  would 
respond  Washington,  DC.  This  was  the 
right  answer  so  I  was  labeled  an  intelligent 
child.  But  was  I''  Did  I  have  the  compre- 
hension of  the  true  meaning  of  Washington, 
DC?    Of  course  not. 

Now  as  I  sit  here  writing  my  humble  opin- 
ion of  what  such  a  vital  thing  as  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  means  to  me  I  feel  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  historical  facts  concerning 
the  subject.  I  feel  that  I.  as  an  eighth 
grader,  am  Just  beginning  to  open  my  eyes 
and  realize  how  privileged  am  I  to  have  been 
born  In  such  a  country. 

The  laws  made  In  Washington.  DC,  are 
Just  beginning  to  afTect  my  life.  I  have 
come  t-o  the  a.ssumptlon  that  people  are  not 
interested  In  subjects  that  do  not  Involve 
them  directly.  This  was  true  of  myself.  Un- 
til the  laws  and  regulations  of  my  country 
touched  me  directly  I  was  not  conscious  of 
the  vitality  of  the  matter.  Now  as  I  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  my  adolescent  life  I  feel 
that  I  will  someday  be  a  part  of  the  many 
ad\i!ts  all  ovpr  -h-  country  who  help  lead 
the  Nation. 


A  couple  of  weeks  ag  '  I  went  on  a  trip 
with  our  class  to  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
encountered  here  the  most  thrilling  and 
breathtaking  experience  of  my  life.  When 
you  first  enter  the  city  It  distinguishes  Itself 
apart  from  all  others  by  its  precise  pattern 
of  the  city's  layout.  The  Incomparable  Im- 
portance of  'he  city  can  be  sensed  by  Its 
rare  beauty  of  each  building  and  monument. 

The  US  Capital  today  represents  one  of 
the  finest  democracies  In  the  world.  We  here 
in  the  United  States  have  a  government  for 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  of  the  people. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  worship. 
This  freedom  to  me  Is  more  Important  than 
any  other  freedom  or  right. 

This  freedom  alone  points  out  the  high 
standard  of  civilization  that  the  United 
States  has  been  able  to  attain. 

Ever  since  1492  when  America  was  first 
discovered,  people  had  a  yearning  for  free- 
dom and  democracy.  Pecple  wanted  this  so 
much  that  they  were  willing  to  give  their 
lives  that  this  Nation  might  live. 

I  often  wonder.  Lf  when  the  blueprint  of 
the  city  of  Washington.  DC  .  was  laid  out.  if 
they  had  any  Idea  that  a  supreme  Capital 
would  someday  stand  there. 

On  my  trip  to  Washington.  DC.  I  was 
mainly  impressed  with  three  things:  The 
Capitol,  of  which  is  incomparable  to  any 
other  in  governmental  value.  Secondly,  the 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving,  where  the 
Nation's  currency  Is  produced,  counted  and 
recounted  until  It  Is  Impossible  for  the 
slightest  amount  to  be  missing.  And  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  where  crimi- 
nals are  captured  with  Just  the  slightest  bit 
of  clues  to  go  on. 

As  I  approach  the  age  of  21  when  I,  too, 
will  be  given  the  privilege  of  voting,  I  hope 
that  I  will  be  able  to  make  the  right  deci- 
sions In  life. 

To  do  this  job  we  must  profuse  ourselves 
with  knowledge  of  our  Nation's  Capital  and 
keep  up  to  date  with  the  current  happenings. 

For  it  is  for  us.  the  living,  rather  than 
to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  thu-  far  so 
nobly  advanced  In  the  eternal  cL-.ib  for 
the  superlative,  to  Instead  continue  where 
they  have  left  off  and  contribute  our  portion 
to  support  this  worthy  cause. 

The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  that 
fought  for  this  Nation  deserve  a  bit  of  credit 
for  their  courageous  deeds.  Since  the  15th 
century  men  have  died  to  protect  the  United 
States  and  help  make  It  what  It  Is  today.  But 
I  feel  assured  that  if  they  could  somehow 
vlst  the  Nation's  Capital  of  today  that  they 
would  again  give  their  lives  to  this  country. 

Now  I  can  earnestly  say  that  I  hof)e  our 
Nation's  Capital,  Washington,  DC,  will  never 
perish  from  the  earth  and  that  someday 
other  nations  will  try  and  adapt  themselves 
to  better  understanding  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

The  fourth  prize  was  won  by  Nancy 
Weiser  and  her  essay  follows: 
What  Our   Nation's   Capital   Means   "ro   Me 

Our  Nation's  Capital.  Washington.  DC. 
means,  to  me,  the  nucleus  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

It  is  a  city  where  people  think  much  about 
the  past,   the  present,   and  the  future. 

The  shrines,  monuments,  and  memorials 
there  remind  me  of  what  the  past  Presidents 
and  other  famous  people  have  done  for  our 
country. 

aThe  documents,  such  as  the  Constitution, 
remind  me  of  the  works  of  men  who  gave 
so  much  to  and  for  our  country. 

Our  Central  Government  has  its  home  In 
Washington.  It  works  for  the  country  with 
a  system  called  checks  and  balances.  The 
three  branches  of  the  Government,  which 
are  execuUve,  Judicial,  and  legislative,  check 
each  other  on  everything  that  they  do. 

VUltlng  Washington,  its  buildings  and 
shrines,     memorials    and    monuments     has 


taught  me  much  about  the  history  of  our 
country  and  what  the  Government  of  today 
Is  doing  to  help  the  country. 

What  about  tomorrow  and  the  future? 

The  Nation's  Capital  has  helped  me  to  see 
that  we  all  must  contribute  something  to 
make  a  stronger  government.  We  all  must 
help  each  other. 

This  is  Just  as  true  today  as  It  was  during 
the  time  that  our  Constitution  was  written 
The  men  who  wrote  this  document  had  to 
make  compromises  and  also  contribute 
something  to  It.  By  making  compromises 
and  working  together,  each  State,  sooner  or 
later,  was  satisfied. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  each  US.  citizen  to  know 
what  the  Oovemment  Is  doing  and  also  to 
know  something  about  the  Oovemment. 

We  can  do  this  In  one  way.  by  voting  and 
also  we  can  keep  up  with  the  actions  of 
the  Government  by  reading  the  newspapers 

Seeing  the  Capital,  and  all  of  the  sights 
there,  has  made  me  feel  more  patriotic  to- 
ward my  country.  It  has  made  me  under- 
stand much  about  my  duties  as  a  U.8.  citi- 
zen.    I  hope  to  fulfill  them. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  POLAND  S 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unaniniou.s  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
30  of  this  year,  I  was  accorded  the 
honor,  along  with  dignitaries  of  State 
and  church,  of  participating  in  religious 
festivities  and  a  great  parade  held  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  This  event,  com- 
memorated the  millenium  of  Poland's 
acceptance  of  Christianity  and  its  be- 
ginning as  a  nation.  The  Polish-Amer- 
ican Congress  has  programed  events 
throughout  these  United  States  during 
the  next  few  years.  In  Poland  itself, 
the  celebration  of  these  events  of  over 
a  thousand  years  ago.  will  take  place 
from  1960  to  1966. 

History  seems  to  have  foretold  the 
constant  struggle  which  Poland  would 
have  with  her  neighbors  in  order  to 
maintain  her  national  integrity.  From 
the  onset,  in  A.D.  960,  the  Poles  were 
obliged  to  fight  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Germans  from  the  west, 
the  Prussians  from  the  north,  the 
Bohemians  from  the  south,  and  the 
Hungarians  also  in  the  south.  In  966, 
Miesko  I.  of  the  house  of  Piast,  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  Bohemian  mis- 
sionaries. The  acceptance  of  the  Latin 
Rite  meant  the  connection  of  Poland 
with  Western  European  culture.  Thus, 
by  this  act.  Poland  became  heir  to  the 
great  civilization  which  had  its  cradle 
of  origin  In  Rome. 

Throughout  its  history,  Poland  has  had 
to  suffer  from  the  avarice  of  its  neigh- 
bors through  partitioning  and  occupa- 
tion, thus  resulting  in  the  loss  of  its 
liberty  and  independence  However, 
there  is  one  outstanding  phenomenon 
about  the  people  of  Poland,  their  incred- 
ible ability  to  maintain  a  national  pur- 
pose and  integrity  against  odds  which 
would  make  lesser  peoples  despair.  Their 
fierce  love  for  the  ideals  of  liberty  and 
their  steadfast  will  to  keep  it  alive,  pro- 
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riuccd  such  great  fighters  for  freedom  as 
Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  who,  even  though 
their  native  land  was  in  dire  straits, 
volunteered  m  a.vsisting  our  efforts  for 
indei>endence.  Remember,  too.  that 
John  III  Sobie.ski  and  Polish  troops 
helped  preserve  Western  Eurojie  from 
the  advance  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  by 
stopping  them  at  Lf  mberg  and  Vienna. 
Indeed,  our  civilization  owes  Poland  a 
debt  of  gratitudf 

Not  only  iia.«;  Poland  conliibuted  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  but  also  to  the  benefit  of 
all  humanity  by  the  works  of  iirr  famous 
men  and  women  m  the  arUs  and  scienct\<; 
We  are  foi'tunate,  indeed,  that  she  ha.s 
enhanced  Western  civilization  to  which 
she  became  heir  1.000  year.'-  aRo  Famous 
names  such  as  Copernic'is,  Sienkuwic?, 
Conrad.  Chopin,  Kochanowski  Mickie- 
wicz.  Curie,  and  Padercwski  have  all.  In 
their  fields,  made  tho.se  contributions 
which  have  given  meaning  and  progress 
to  culture  and  science  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  all  men. 

Unfortunately,  during  these  years  dur- 
ing which  the  Polish  millenium  is  cele- 
brated, we  are  presented  with  a  situa- 
tion not  unlike  that  which  existed  dur- 
ing the  early  periods  of  Poland's  founda- 
tion. Although  seemingly  a  nation,  with 
all  the  exterior  trappings  and  so-called 
national  purpose,  the  Polish  people  must 
accept  by  force  and  by  virtue  of  the 
menacing  specter  of  its  mighty  and 
ruthless  neighbor,  a  form  of  government 
whose  philosophical  basis  is  totally  alien 
to  those  principles  for  wiiich  Polish  pa- 
triots have  made  great  sacrifices 
throughout  her  history.  The  present 
rule  in  Poland  carmot  be  said  to  have 
been  the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the 
Polish  people's  fierce  love  of  liberty  and 
self-determination.  How  incongruous 
and  tragic,  that  this  great  nation  which 
has  struggled  so  valiantly  for  freedom 
should  find  itself,  today,  in  a  situation 
which  is  completely  adverse.  Yet.  while 
we  know  that  the  odds  against  which 
liberty  must  struggle  are  overwhelming, 
we  also  know  from  the  lessons  of  her 
history  that,  somehow,  free  Poland  will 
rise  again.  We  know  that  the  int-ense 
fire  and  traditions  of  freedom  are  not 
dead  Above  all.  because  of  the  deep- 
rooted  religious  faith  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, hope  cannot  give  way  to  despair. 
Those  philosophical  principles  implanted 
in  the  soul  of  Poland— free  will,  the  in- 
tegrity of  man.  and  belief  in  a  personal 
God— are  part  of  the  Polish  spirit  and 
cannot  be  eradicated  by  the  Commu- 
nists no  matter  how  hard  they  try. 

Let  us  hope  that  before  thLs  celebra- 
tion of  Poland's  millennium  is  over,  that 
we  will  see  the  resurgence  of  a  new- 
Poland,  dedicated  to  those  ideals  and 
concepts  which  are  a  very  integral  part 
of  the  Polish  nature — true  liberty  and 
independence. 

I  join  my  sentiments  with  those 
Polish-Americans  and  the  people  of 
Poland,  who  are  commemorating  this 
great  event  of  their  history,  in  a  feeling 
of  recognition  for  that  nation's  contribu- 
tion to  American  independence  and.  in- 
deed, to  the  civilization  and  culture  of 
the  We.st  I  join  with  them,  in  the 
fervent   hope   and   sincere  prayer,   that 


Poland  will  be  once  again,  master  of  its 
own  desUiiy  bii^>ed  on  the  God -given 
n^hts  in  which,  it  .so  fli-mly  believes. 


P.^RMrNO  INCOME,  MARKET 

FIGURES      REQLTTIE      SOME      EX- 
PL-^NATION 

Mr  BRc'OMFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
a-sk  unanimous  con.sint  tJiat  the  gentle- 
man from  California  ;Mr  lis  a  cur ;  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Kr  OKD  and   mc'.ude  extraneoiLs  matter 

The  SPKAKER.  Is  there  obieclion  to 
th.e     req  ;f-:     cf     the    gentleman    from 

Muhlrar.' 

'I  :if  :  I  V,  .t.-:  no  objection. 

Mr  it:  AGUE  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  problems  we  have  m 
trying  to  find  solutions  to  the  problems 
facing  agriculture  is  reflected  in  the  con- 
fusion over  how  to  compute  farm  income. 

There  have  been  several  articles  re- 
cently by  experts  m  the  held  of  agricul- 
tural economics  suggestrng  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  are  not  as  bad  off 
as  some  demagogic  spokesmen  would 
have  us  believe. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  prob- 
lem areas  are  to  be  Ignored  or  even 
treated  lightly.  It  is  to  say  that  there 
Is  much  we  should  know  and  understand 
before  we  continue  these  glib  and  fre- 
quently inaccurate  references  to  de- 
pressed farm  Income. 

The  whole  field  of  misunderstandinp 
was  best  pointed  up  in  an  article  by 
Washington  AP  farm  writer,  Ovid  Mar- 
tin, and  I  would  like  to  insert  this  in 
the  Record  so  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
might  examine  more  fully  the  points  Mr. 
Martin  raises: 
[From  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee   :-'... y  29    1900) 

F^^RMirfG   Incomi:    Markxt   FicmiEs   Reqttiri: 
Some  Kxplanation 

(By  Ovid  A.  Martin) 

Washington. — Anierican  agrtcuJture  Is 
sometimes  called  an  $11  billion  enterprise, 
sometimes  a  $45  billion  Industry. 

One  figure  gives  the  Impression  that  agri- 
culture is  In  poor  condition  economically, 
the  other  presents  a  somewhat  rosier  pic- 
ture. 

This  all  adds  up  to  confusion,  not  only 
among  farmers,  but  Congressmen.  Govern- 
ment officials,  businessmen,  and  the  public 
in  general.  The  figure  used  depends  on  how 
agricultural  returns  are  measvired  and  on  the 
terms  used  In  talking  about  the  economic 
well-being  of  people  who  live  on  the  land. 

BOOTED  ABOtnr 

The  confusion  finds  expression  in  agita- 
tion for  farm  aid  programs  and  in  political 
campaigns  for  farm  votes. 

Much  of  the  mliup  comes  through  con- 
fused use  of  such  terms  as  farm  operators 
and  farm  population.  The  two  terms  are 
Xiot  synanymous. 

Income  of  farmers,  that  Is.  operators  of 
farms.  Is  much  smaller  than  the  Income  of 
the  farm  population.  Hence,  when  the  In- 
come of  farmers  Is  used  to  express  the  In- 
come of  farm  people,  It  falls  far  short  of  the 
mark  and  gives  an  untrue  picture. 

Farm  operators  as  a  group  get  Income 
from  two  general  sotirces.  from  their  farms 
and  from  nonfarm  sources.  Hence,  to  meas- 
ure farmer  Income  by  earnings  of  their 
farms  does  not  give  a  full  measurement  of 
their  financial  s'.;uiition. 

Likewise,  the  farm  p>opuiation  gets  Income 
from  these  same  two  general  sources      Much 


I  '  Mcisni  of  this  confusion  has  come  latc'.y 
rrini  some  farm  leaders  and  indtistries 
( :  isf-ly  related  to  ag:rlcu!ture 

They  tay  the  figures  mo?*,  often  used  bv 
the  CK)vern.ment  gne  the  Impre.ssion  that 
people  who  live  on  the  land  have  much  less 
to  ppeiid  ti.&u  ictuaily  is  the  case  Aa  a 
refiuit,  they  say.  advertisir.g  and  market  de- 
vt;.pnip:.t  budgets  oftf-n  penrilizc  r.ewspa- 
pcrb.  magazines  and  ;'ther  media  ir.  rum! 
arras. 

The  agriculture  department  is  t%e  offlcial 
measurer  nf  agricult urul  income  It  reports 
on  gross  and  net  Income  of  farm  op>eratt)rs 
and  on  the  net  income  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion. The  figure  ;t  emphasizes  most  is  the 
net  Income  of  farm  operators. 

WHAT    IS    ItFT' 

The  net  Income  of  farm  operators  Is  the 
amount  they  have  left  from  gross  receipts 
after  paying  production  costs  Net  income 
IS  their  profit  and  pay  for  work  and  man- 
agement. Tills  f.,£:ure  was  about  $11  billion 
la£t  year. 

Broad,  unexplained  tise  of  this  figure  tends 
to  give  the  Impression  that  that  amount  is 
all  that  farm  people  have.  In  other  words, 
that  agriculture  Is  onlv  an  $11  bilUc  r.  mar- 
ket 

But  this  figure  Ignores  the  lact  that  farm- 
ers spent  about  $25  billion  last  year  on  pro- 
duction Items,  covering  tractors,  other 
machinery,  gasoline,  fertilizers,  bulldtnp  and 
fencing  materials,  feeder  cattle  livest.^^k 
feed,  baby  chlck.^  and  countless  other  items. 

In  other  words  farm  f'p^ratnrf  themselves 
provided  a  $36  billion  mariiet  last  year. 

ANOTHEK    F-^lKT 

The  Department  estimates  the  net  inmme 
of  the  entire  farm  population  fanners  mem- 
bers of  their  families  farm  laborers  and 
their  families,  at  $20,319  million.  This  in- 
cludes the  $11  billion  of  net  returns  to  farm 
operators,  the  converting  of  $808  mUUon 
worth  of  farm  inventory  into  cash.  $1,811 
million  paid  farmworkers  in  wages  and 
$6,700  mlUlon  farm  people  earned  off  the 
farm.  Most  of  the  last  was  pay  for  work 
done  In  nearby  towns  and  cities. 

If  the  gross  income  of  farm  operators  Is 
added  to  the  Income  of  farmworkers  and  the 
money  earned  from  nonfarm  sources  are 
added  together,  the  farm  population  had 
around  $45   billion   to  spend  last   year 

The  Agriculture  Department  defends  the 
use  of  the  net  Income  figure  as  r  yardstick 
for  measuring  the  well-belnK  t  f  farmers. 
They  explain  that  the  earnings  of  corpora- 
tions are  not  measured  by  the  gross  amount 
of  their  receipts,  but  by  the  amount  they 
have  left  after  paying  expenses. 

POINTS    ARE    BACKTO 

Those  who  argue  that  agriculture  is  much 
better  off  than  some  of  the  income  figures 
imply  are  supported  by  these  facts: 

Total  asrrlcultural  assets  are  at  a  record 
high  of  $208  billion 

The  total  debt  of  farmers  is  only  11.5  per- 
cent of  total  agricultural  assets. 

The  net  equity  of  U.S.  farmers  In  their 
land,  buildings  and  other  holdings  Is  $184 
billion,  an  Increase  of  $33  billion  since  1952. 

Farm  ownership  is  at  a  record  high,  with 
two  out  of  three  farms  free  of  mort^nee 
debt.  Farm  foreclostires  are  nenr  a  record 
low. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committ-ec  on  the  Judiciary  may  be  per- 
muted to  sit  duriiig  general  debate  on 
Thursday  next 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Uic  gentleman  from  Ken- 
lucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY' 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sub- 
committee No  3  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking:  and  Currency  may  be  pf^rmiU- 
ted  to  sit  durmg  general  debate  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  req^.-.t  of  the  genilenian  from  Ken- 
tucky ' 

There  was  no  ubjpcnon 


IRV   KUPCIN-ET  S   TELEVISION  PRO- 
GRAM    AT   R-ANDOM- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
eentlerrun  from  Ilhnois  iMr.  LiBOx.fnl 
IS  recoernLzed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  LIBONATI  Mr  Speaker,  to  the 
worthy  ma.-t  so  the  reward  of  pubUc 
acclaim.  A  new  approach  in  television 
programs  wa^s  introduced  by  Irv  Kup- 
cmet.  Sun  Times  columnist,  called  "At 
Random"  on  CBS  It  an.swered  a  public 
need  for  intelh.yent  and  informed  "con- 
versationalists" discussing  public  ques- 
tions and  events  in  an  on-the-spot  live 
program  The  invitees  to  almost  every 
sitting  have  won  public  acclaim  as  au- 
thorities on  the  specific  subject  in  ques- 
tion pre.sented  for  treatment 

The  proiiram  attracts  a  tremendous 
audience,  even  though  it  is  presented  at 
midnisht  on  Saturday  of  each  week  and 
continues  to  the  complete  analysis  of 
their  views  upon  subjects  by  the  partici- 
pants regardless  of  time. 

During  the  discussion  period  interested 
viewers  constantly  phone  in  giving  sug- 
gestions, proposing  questions,  and  com- 
mentmg  upon  the  statements  of  the 
participants. 

Kupcinet  feels  that  talk  is  interesting 
and  informative  when  it  stimulates  the 
mind  to  think  It  is  also  a  forum  for 
well-informed  people  who  ai-e  expert  in 
the  subject  that  is  under  discussion — 
have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  about  it  and 
are  able  to  set  forth  with  positive  con- 
fidence and  strength  their  position  on 
controversial  questions  without  fear  of 
interruption  or  emotional  complications 
or  interference 

The  subjects  are  primarily  on  subjects 
touching  the  home,  that  is,  religion,  poli- 
tics, sex,  the  theater,  the  professions — 
both  scientific  and  theoretical — and  so 
forth 

It  IS  rarely  that  people  are  given  the 
opportumty  to  watch  on  live  television 
the  intellectuals  and  celebrities  of  our 
time  m  an  off-the-cuff  discussion  of  in- 
teresting subject.s  upon  which  each  is 
expert  or  disr;n-;uished  in  these  areas. 
Kupcinet  states  that,  although  it  is  es- 
pecially rnip  that  men  excel  in  most 
fields  of  knowledge,  yet  women  thinkers 
who  have  appeared  on  "At  Random" 
were  champions  in  their  field  of  knowl- 
edge. 

"At  Random"  stimulates  thinking  in 
everyone  interested  in  public  events, 
problems  of  the  day  and  the  world.  In 
order  to  think  and  act  as  an  American 
on  public  questions,  one  must  know  what 
IS  going  on  in  the  world  today  and  how 
it  will  affect  their  own  lives. 

Kupcinet  has  opened  up  a  new  avenue 
of   action   in   order   to  stimulate  public 


interest  in  m.ore  reading  of  periodicals, 
newspapers,  and  books.  As  a  celebrated 
columnist  he  has  always  endeavored  to 
hnnj;  before  his  readers  events  and  in- 
cidents of  interest  that  would  stimulate 
thouiiht  and  action.  Even  if  powerful 
,t;roup.s  disagreed  with  him  or  his  view- 
point in  matters,  yet  all  admitted  that  he 
stood  solidly  behind  his  position  and 
never  retreated  under  fire. 

In  bringing  "At  Random"  to  the  air 
lanes,  he  has  contributed  much  to  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  thinking 
people  of  America;  he  has  created  an 
outlet  for  talented  men  and  women  to 
air  their  views  on  interesting  subjects 
and  questions  upon  which  each  is  ex- 
pertly informed;  he  has  permitted  the 
public  to  enjoy  listening  to  the  expert 
opinions  of  opinionated  people,  who  as 
authorities  on  the  subject  discussed, 
stimulate  the  public  mind — more  power 
to  him. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Illinois,  are  proud  and 
happy  that  our  mutual  friend,  Irving 
Kupcinet,  was  duly  honored  by  his  fellow 
citizens  for  his  valuable  services  to  the 
community.  State,  and  Nation.  His  pro- 
motions for  the  veterans  and  many 
charities  for  the  public  have  earned  for 
him  the  respect  and  honor  of  all  citizens. 
His  fearlessness  and  courage  mark  him 
as  a  valiant  champion  In  the  cause  of 
good  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Morrison  Hotel 
in  Chicago,  111.,  on  April  6,  1960.  a  dirmer 
was  given  to  our  illustrious  newspaper 
columnist  and  mutual  friend,  Irving 
Kupcinet — called  Kup  by  his  intimate 
friends — at  which  many  distinguished 
Chicagoans  were  in  attendance,  includ- 
ing Mayor  Daley  and  Colonel  Arvey,  as 
SF>eakers. 

"There  is  no  one  who  deserved  this 
honor  more  than  Irv  Kupcinet,"  quoting 
Gen.  Julius  Klein,  who  further  com- 
mented that — 

I  concurred  wholeheartedly  with  the  many 
fine  speeches  made  and  the  many  messages 
received  from  dignitaries  throughout  the 
country.  Irv  Kupcinet  Is,  Indeed,  a  coura- 
geous, fine  commentator  and  columnist. 

He  has.  at  all  times,  given  his  verj*  best 
for  every  good  cause,  whether  Americanism, 
charity,  veterans,  the  sick  or  the  unfortu- 
nate ones,  and  he  has  always  strictly  ad- 
hered to  the  ethics  of  his  profession.  Chi- 
cago is  richer  because  we  have  a  Kupcinet  In 
our  midst. 

So  wrote  Gen.  Julius  Klein  to  me  from 
Rome,  Italy. 

The  speeches  at  the  banquet  were  per- 
tinent to  the  occasion  and  in  their  pres- 
entation, by  illustrious  speakers,  re- 
flected the  important  contributions  that 
Irv  Kupcinet  has  made  to  his  fellow 
Americans — as  a  newspaperman  and  as 
a  citizen  and  friend. 

Excerpts  From  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley's 
Remarks 
Our  community  Is  blessed  because  It  has 
the  capacity  for  Inspiring  such  demonstra- 
tions of  causes  that  seena  distant  from  ua. 
but  are  really  close  to  the  hearts  of  all  that 
love  democracy. 


ExcTRPTs  Prom  Col.  Jacob  M    Akvby's 
Remarks 
This    remarkable    assembly    of    men    and 
women,  represented  on  the  dais  and  In  the 


audience — one  of  the  greatest  arrays  yet  seen 
at  a  public  function — attests  to  Irv  Kup- 
clnet's  capacity  for  Identification  with  all 
groups  and  all  causes. 

As  one  trained  In  the  field  of  politics,  I 
know  the  pressures  that  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  people  In  public  life.  Kvip  has  con- 
sistently demonstrated  a  capacity  to  resist 
pressures,  so  that  his  principles  would  be 
preserved — principles  which  represent  the 
Ideals  upon  which  our  country  was  founded, 
and  In  which  the  Image  of  Israel  Is  deter- 
mined to  live. 


Speech  Deliverzd  bt  Rabbi  William  z. 
NovicK,  at  Testimokial  to  Kttp  Dinner, 
April  6,  1960,  Chicago 

Mr.  Chairman,  dear  friends,  I  Join  In  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to  Mr.  Robinson,  our 
president,  Mr.  Lelbman,  the  chairman.  Mr. 
Zahn  and  Mr.  Welner,  the  chief  architects 
of  tonight's  great  and  unique  successful 
event. 

Our  very  much  beloved  Colonel  Arvey  used 
a  text  from  the  Bible,  which  I  thlrvk  has 
striking  significance  for  us  tonight.  The 
text  reads:  "And  Moses  went  unto  Jethro. 
his  father-in-law,  and  said:  'Let  me  return 
unto  my  people  In  Egypt  to  see  If  they  are 
yet  alive". '  This  Is  the  beginning  of  Jewish 
history. 

Moses  starts  his  historic  role  as  a  redeemer, 
as  a  lawgiver,  with  this  searching  question, 
with  this  powerful  plea:  "I  must  return  to 
see  If  my  p)eople  are  still  alive."  What  a 
way  for  the  history  of  a  people  to  begin, 
not  with,  "Shall  I  build?"— not  with,  "Shall 
I  live?"— but.  "Is  there  still  life?"  And  thU 
has  been  the  eternal  question  of  the  Jewish 
people  for  4,000  years  •  •  •  the  question 
was  asked  In  Babylonia  •  •  •  the  question 
was  asked  In  Spain  •  •  •  the  question  was 
asked  In  Poland  •  •  •  the  question  was 
asked  In  north  Africa  •  •  •  and.  finally,  the 
question  was  asked  In  our  time,  In  Nazi 
Germany,  "Are  my  people  still  alive?" 

How  does  a  people  survive  In  the  face  of 
this  challenging,  searing,  searching,  and  al- 
most overwhelming  tragic  query?  How  does 
a  people  find  strength?  How  does  a  people 
find  courage?  How  does  a  people  find  a 
willingness?  How  does  a  people  find  a  de- 
termination to  live  on  In  the  face  of  this 
burning,  challenging  threat?  How  are  the 
hundreds  of  leaders,  who  follow  In  the  moral 
Image  of  Moees.  to  find  the  strength  to  lead 
a  people  confronted  by  these  overwhelming 
tragic  threats  of  oppression,  real  and  Imagi- 
nary?— the  answer  Is  given  to  us  In  the  same 
Bible,  where  we  read  that  the  same  Jew.  op- 
pressed and  biirdened  with  this  text  from 
ancient  scriptures,  remembers  other  terms 
from  the  Book  of  Isaiah  and  the  Book  of 
Jeremiah  and  the  Book  of  E:zeklel,  where  we 
are  told — Comfort  Ye — Comfort  Ye — our 
people.  This  Juxtaposition  of  words  and 
concepts  offset  through  the  centuries  the 
awesome  magnitude  of  the  words  first  ut- 
tered by  Moses  of  old. 

What  a  privilege,  dear  friends,  to  be  part 
of  a  generation  where  these  historic  words 
are  no  longer  heard — where  the  voice  of 
fear  has  been  silenced,  but  In  place  of  it, 
the  words  of  the  prophets  come  forth: 
"I  will  restore  the  children  of  Israel  to  the 
land  of  Israel;  thou  shall  come  unto  the 
land  and  plant  vineyards,  and  care  for  thine 
and  the  strangers  within  thy  gates;  and  the 
hungry  and  the  oppressed  shall  come  from 
distant  lands  and  know  not  fear;  for  thou 
shall  be  a  blessing  unto  me  and  unto  the 
peoples  of  the  world"  this,  sayeth  the  Lord 

lonlght,  dear  friends,  we  gather  In  this 
warm,  glowing  sense  of  tribute  to  a  remark- 
able human  being  Permit  me  the  personal 
privilege  of  saying  that  having  worked  with 
Kup  these  many  months,  I  have  found  him 
to  be  a  man  with  enormous  warmth,  great 
Judgmient.  and  an  uncanny  sense  of  doing 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  Those  of 
us  who  have  watched  him  faithfully  on  his 


"At  Random"  show,  know  him  as  a  quick- 
witted, qulck-thlnklng.  observant  Individual, 
with  an  absence  of  prejudice  and  an  abund- 
ance of  love  for  all  peoples. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  we  Join  In  tribute 
to  Kup.  through  the  establishment  of  this 
forest  In  Israel,  because  Israel  Is  close  to 
all  Wesrtem  faiths;  It  Is  sacred  to  the  Jewish 
people,  of  which  Kup  Is  a  cherished  member; 
It  Is  sacred  to  the  Christian  community, 
whose  religious  heritage  Is  In  ancient 
Jerusalem.  And  so,  we  turn  to  you  and  an- 
swer the  question  that  many  of  you  have 
rightfully  asked:  "Why  do  we  Invite  your 
support  for  a  cause  that  many  identify  as 
an  exclusively  Jewish  problem?  What  right 
has  the  Jewish  community  to  come  to  the 
Christian  community  and  invite  and  elicit 
their  support?" 

We  have  an  answer  that  we  think  Is  valid : 
You  remember  the  recent  Asian  flu  epi- 
demic. It  started  In  the  Pacific,  and  be- 
cause it  was  not  stopped  In  time,  we  watched 
the  wave  of  sickness  flow  acroes  oceans  and 
attack  men,  wMnen.  and  children.  Dictator- 
ship Is  like  the  evil  flu  bug  It  doesn't  stop 
at  Its  own  borders;  It  crosses  boundaries: 
It  creases  seas;  It  races  across  valleys  and 
hills,  and  Infects  the  weak  and  the  timid 
and  the  afraid.  Democracy,  wherever  it  is. 
stands  like  a  powerful  Immunization  In 
stopping  the  ravages  of  haired  and  oppres- 
sion. And  when  you  have  democracy  In 
London  or  In  Prance  or  in  Israel,  standing 
like  isolated  citadels,  we  must  hold  her  hand 
up  strong,  we  must  strengthen  her.  encour- 
age her.  .and  buttress  her. 

When  Cuba  is  threatened  with  dictator- 
ship, we  become  concerned,  whether  we  are 
of  Cuban  origin  or  not;  and  when  Prance 
was  recently  threatened,  our  safety  as  a  de- 
mocracy was  involved,  though  none  of  us 
may  be  of  French  origin. 

The  security  of  Israel's  democracy  is  your 
and  my  problem  And  when  we  say— support 
her  by  planting  trees — we  are  saying.  In 
effect,  teach  other  nations  of  the  world  that 
her  swamplands  and  her  arid  soil  and  her 
neglected  lands  and  her  eroded  people  can 
live  and  prosper  in  the  hills  sacred  to  them. 
In  ancient  Greece  they  used  to  have  a 
practice,  that  when  a  nation  became  Involved 
In  war.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hostilities, 
the  only  ones  upon  whom  the  victors  would 
Inflict  punishment  were  those  who  remained 
neutral.  Never  were  the  vanquished  op- 
pressed, but  only  those  who  refused  to  take 
a  stand  and  who  refused  to  take  a  position — 
but  who  said:  "Let  Charlie  do  the  Job." 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great  trage- 
dies of  our  time  is  that  we  have  developed 
a  philosophy  of  "let  Charlie  do  the  Job," 
and  that  in  these  tremendous  battles.  In- 
visible perhaps  to  the  naked  eye.  but  never- 
theless real  and  threatening  and  of  enormous 
concern  to  us,  to  our  children,  and  to  un- 
born nations,  the  real  fear  Is  of  the  many 
who  stand  aside  and  remain  neutral  and 
refuse  to  participate  in  communal  affairs 
and  to  activate  their  lives,  their  energies, 
their  resources,  their  know-how,  their  intel- 
lects, their  emotions,  on  the  side  of  right- 
eousness and  of  Justice. 

How  many  times,  friends,  have  you  and  I 
failed  to  respond  to  the  challenges  placed  be- 
fore us?  There  are  so  many  burning  Issues 
which  threaten  the  survival  of  what  we  like 
to  think  is  the  correct  way  of  life,  and  yet 
there  are  so  few  voices  and  so  few  of  cour- 
age who  do  not  remain  neutral 

The  world  Is  engulfed,  not  with  two  great 
orbits  of  Influence — Western  and  Eastern — 
but  with  a  third;  the  orbit  of  neutrality 
'  •  •  of  nations  who  refiise  to  become  iden- 
tified with  the  side  of  democracy.  I  do  not 
know  what  history  holds  In  store  for  those 
nations,  but  I  pray  that  Israel,  which  has 
never  remained  neutral  In  the  face  of  many 
blandishments  and  inducements  from  the 
East  and  many  dlsillusionments  and  disap- 
pointments from  the  West,  but  has  always 
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stood  within  the  orbit  of  Western  democracy 
and  always  allied  her  interests,  her  way  of 
life  with  that  of  America  and  with  that  of 
England  and  with  that  of  other  freedom- 
loving  peoples,  will  enjoy  your  support  and 
that  of  others  who  see  in  her  a  courageous 
example  for  other  nations  to  emulate. 

It  U  appropriate,  dear  friend,  that  we 
salute  Kup  tonight,  for  he.  too,  has  never 
stood  neutral  on  the  moral  and  challenging 
issues  of  our  time.  His  column,  hU  TV  pro- 
gram, his  own  way  of  life,  has  always  been 
on  the  side  of  righteousness,  of  Integrity,  and 
of  freedom  for  aU.  This  assemblage  of  men 
and  women,  representing  every  section  of 
Chicago  life,  speaks  for  the  integrity  that  he 
has  demonstrated  so  consistently  in  his 
public  career. 

When  others  feared  to  open  their  Instru- 
ments of  communication  to  public  issues, 
Kup  always  said:  "Let  the  story  be  told." 
giving  a  full  exposure  to  both  sides  of  every 
issue. 

And  his  TV  show  and  his  writings  are  in 
the  image  of  the  words  of  John  Morley,  who, 
In  his  essay  on  "Compromise,"  In  1874,  said: 
"You  have  not  converted  a  man  because  you 
have  silenced  him. " 

Neutrality  is  a  curse  when  It  fears  to  take 
a  stand  between  good  and  evil.  Israel  wishes 
to  build  her  nation  in  the  image  of  her  cher- 
ished traditions  and  In  the  Image  of  the 
prophet,  Isaiah,  when  he  said:  "Return  unto 
me  thy  sick  and  thy  weak  and  thy  hungry 
and  thy  oppressed."  Our  own  Nation  was 
built  on  these  principles,  and  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  proclaims  to  all  •  •  •  "Bring  me  your 
hungry,  your  tired,  your  oppressed."  in  the 
image  of  the  words  -of  the  Bible,  which  calls 
forth— "Proclaim   Thee  Liberty   for  All." 

Ladles  and  gentlmen — every  tree  that  you 
plant  tonight  will  represent  new  earth  that 
is  created  through  the  blessings  that  come 
from  trees  •  •  •  increased  rainfall  •  •  •  im- 
proved Irrigation  •  •  •  increased  agriculture 
for  a  nation  that  Isnt  neutral,  but  on  the 
side  of  Justice,  and  to  help  encourage  other 
nations  to  leave  the  orbit  of  neutrality,  to 
build  creatively,  to  redeem  their  own  lands, 
to  restore  her  arid  soil,  and  to  emerge  from 
their  bondages,  as  Israel  has. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  very  much  be- 
loved president.  Mr.  Robinson,  and  myself 
were  In  Israel  with  Tom  Flannery.  Jr  .  who  is 
on  the  dais.  Tom  said  he  wanted  the  priv- 
ilege of  purchasing  a  gift  to  present  to  our 
guest  of  honor  tonight  for  this  occasion. 
It's  a  chalice — a  cup  used  for  sanctified 
purposes — a  cup  that  is  many  hundreds  of 
years  old — a  cup  that  has  inspired  benedic- 
tions and  blessings  and  hopeful  prayers 

We  present  it  tonight  from  the  Jewish 
National  Fund  to  you.  Kup,  because  this  lb 
symbolic  of  you. 

A  cup  to  Kup — a  cup  that  has  been  over- 
brimming, as  your  life  has  been,  and  as  the 
future  years,  we  pray,  may  be  for  you.  for 
Essee.  and  for  the  children — with  love  and 
with  service;  with  understanding  and  with 
graclousness — and  with  continued  courage 
to  use  the  powers  that  are  yours  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  press  and  of  the  TV  indus- 
try, and  to  remind  people  of  the  Importance 
of  courageous  stands  on  moral  challenges 
that  affect  us  and  future  generations. 

Excerpts  From  Morris  I.  Leibman's  Remarks 

The  major  of  Kup's  qualities  Is  demon- 
strated In  his  capacity  for  growth.  Through 
the  years  he  has  grown  from  a  sports  hero 
to  an  intellectual  leader 


Excerpts  From  Mr.  Lou  Zahn's  Rxmaucs 

Kup  Is  Interested  In  the  problems  of  the 
small,  not  alone  the  great;  the  less  privileged, 
not  alone  the  privileged;  and  this  Is  the  great 
need  of  man  today,  to  remember  those  who 
dont  have  spokesmen  and  representatives 
to  lift  their  voices  In  their  behalf 


Excerpts  From   D^N^-T    Kavi  s    Rtmarks 
it  isn't  often  that  someone  in  n:v  prc:es- 
slon  finds  It  }x>ssible  to  become  af  inumaieiy 
Identified  with  a  man  of  the  newvspaper  pro- 
fesslon  as  I  have  with  Kup 

I  have  found  this  possible,  o:.ly  bechuse 
Kup's  capacity  for  friendship  L*  preat^r  ;haij 
his  e.nraordlnary  gifts  as  a  newspaperman. 
His  devotion  to  hU  friends  is  ol  prin-...rv 
concern 

I  share  with  Kup  a  great  love  for  Israel, 
which  represents  another  citadel  devoted  to 
the  Ideals  for  which  Kup  stands— freedom  of 
speech— freedom  of  worship — and  freedom  of 
the  press. 

To  Jew  and  non-Jew  alike,  the  inviolate 
rights  of  man  must  be  secure  Israel  U  help- 
ing to  perpetuate  this  under  very  difficult 
circumstances. 


Excerpts     Prom     William      J 
Speech 
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We  now  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  holi- 
day of  Passover,  which  represenu  one  of  the 
milestones  In  man's  quest  for  freedom.  The 
Jew  found  freedom  from  the  oppression  and 
slavery  of  Egypt. 

Freedom  is  manifested  In  many  ways;  one 
of  them  is  through  the  Instrument  of  a  free 
press. 

Irv  Kupcinet.  our  g^uest  of  honor  tonight, 
has  always  demonstrated  the  unique  quali- 
ties and  gifts  of  a  free  press. 


Speech  Delivhutd  by  Irv  Kupctntt  at  Morri- 
son Hotel,  Wednesday.  Apru.  6,  1960 
The  ancient  Greek  Archimedes,  engineer 
and  physicist,  who  was  a  great  authority  in 
the  principles  of  leverage,  once  said — "Put 
me  in  the  right  spot  and  I  can  lift  the 
world." 

Each  of  us  otight  to  feel,  through  life,  that 
In  whatever  spot  we  are  In.  represents  the 
right  spot,  the  right  opportunity,  the  right 
moment,  to  lift  the  world  Just  a  little. 

The  press,  one  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
struments available  to  the  free  world,  has 
done  much  to  lift  the  sights  and  the  hopes 
of  man.  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member  of 
the  press  and  its  sister  instrument,  the  TV 
industry,  and  if  I  have  been  able,  in  any  way 
to  "lift  the  world,"  I  am  grateful;  for  what 
greater  reward  can  there  be  for  man  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  citizens  and 
feel  the  warmth  of  this  evening's  tribute,  and 
to  learn  that  I  am  identified.  Justifiably  or 
not,  in  furthering  this  function  of  man. 

I  hope  that  I  have  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge that  has  been  mine  as  a  member  of  my 
profession,  for  as  a  Jew  and  as  an  American. 
I  have  always  felt  It  Incumbent  upon  my- 
self to  contribute  to  the  ideal  embodied  in 
the  beautiful  words  of  Archimedes 

The  Jew  has  been  trained  In  these  tradi- 
tions, going  back  to  the  time  of  Moses,  when 
he  handed  to  the  world  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  Bible  And  our  j>eople  have 
long  learned  to  love  the  written  word  of  the 
prophets  and  the  psalmists  Our  own  Na- 
tion was  founded  on  the  written  word  of  the 
Constitution,  which  granted  every  man  ihe 
right  to  dream  of  a  better  world,  to  aspire 
to  a  better  society,  and  to  create  a  more 
noble  image  of  man. 

Israel,  a  nation  to  which  freedom-loving 
people  throughout  the  world  are  dedicated — 
whether  Jews  or  non-Jews — has.  similarly, 
taken  Its  ixwitlon.  reflecting  the  teachings  of 
Archimedes,  and  helped  raise  the  sights  of 
man;  though  oppressed  as  she  was.  ravaged 
by  decades  of  devastation,  she  rose  phoenix- 
like  from  ashes  to  demonstrate  a  vibrancy 
and  a  determination  to  live,  which  has  in- 
spired other  peoples  in  Africa  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  to  reach  forth  for  free- 
dom and  economic  and  political  security. 

As  a  member  of  the  press  in  this  great 
American  community,  and  as  a  son  bom  and 
devoted  to  the  cherished  traditions  of  my 
ancient  faith,  I  feel  it  Incumbent  upwan  my- 
self to  reflect  wherever  possible  this  ideal  of 
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:;.'tlng  the  world  Just  a  11: tie  I.',  through 
tonight's  meeting.  I  have  served  as  the  sy^:- 
bol  to  rally  groups  of  aJ!  faiths  t.j  -erve  the 
democratic  cause  of  Israel.  I  feel  richly  In- 
spired, defply  honored  and  moved,  and,  I 
assure  you,  forever  grateful. 

The  JewUh  National  Pund  is  dedicated  to  a 
program  that  n'.eenj  so  much,  not  alone  to 
Ita  p>eopIe  within  the  confines  of  Israel,  but 
to  all  nat!  ~;ns  of  the  w-rld  who  face  the 
serious  problem  of  how  to  use  wasteland  In 
a  more  creative  manner.  The  tree  planting 
program,  the  land  redemption  program,  and 
the  afforestation  work  have  given  the  Jew- 
ish Na:lonal  Fund  the  unique  historic  role, 
not  alone  for  Israel,  but  for  other  nations 
that  must  resolve  their  great  agricultural  and 
economic   problems. 

Tho  Jfwish  National  Fund  reflects  another 
grea:  "eachlng  that  many  can  hope  for  a 
better  world — man  can  aspire  for  a  better 
t.)m.rr,w  for  59  years  ago  a  handful  of 
people  bei<un  uj  redeem  the  swamplands  and 
the  ■•  "ky  hills  of  Israel  and  said:  "These 
Fv.a:r.p,.ir.L!3  will  be  dry  and  these  hills  will 
flourish  and  these  valleys  will  be  fertile" — 
and  dunam  by  dunam.  and  acre  after  acre 
of  land  was  born  through  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund  program,  which  Inspired  pioneers 
of  vision  and  of  courage  to  help  and  plan 
for   a   better   tomorrow. 

Peoples  In  other  parts  of  the  world  can 
look  toward  Israel  and  say  they,  too.  will 
have  a  better  tomorrow,  even  though  their 
today  Is  under  the  yoke  of  oppression  and 
the  yoke  jf  =wamps,  both  physical  and  moral. 
The  land  deeded  to  us  by  God  must  give 
birth  to  freedom  and  to  the  food  and  the 
sustenance,  to  which  all  children  of  man 
yearn   and  rightfully   aspire. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Jewish  National  Fund, 
under  the  leadership  of  Its  president,  Mr. 
William  J  Robinson,  for  all  the  courtesies 
extended  to  me  during  these  many  months 
of  planning.  I  want  to  thank,  e.'^peclally,  my 
good  friend.  Monie  Lelbman,  my  dedicated 
friends,  Lou  Zahn,  Red  Welner.  and  the  many, 
many  others  who  helped  make  tonight's 
event  memorable  for  Essee,  for  the  children, 
and  for  myself. 

To  all  of  you.  thank  you  for  coming,  thank 
you  for  enriching  a  cause  which  raises  the 
hopes  of  ai;  men,  for  these  can  be  a  better 
tomorrow  if  each  of  us  Just  lifts  the  world 
a  little  today. 
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and  gen'.lemen,  a  heavy  program  of 
prevents  me  from  being  with  you  In 
person  to  pay  tribute  to  Kup.  If  I  know  my 
friend  as  weil  as  I  think  I  know  him,  he  la 
BltUng  there  tonight,  his  face  rather  flushed 
and  occasionally  he  will  dab  at  it  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  in  between  his  moment^ 
of  embarrassment  he  will  be  puffing  on  cigars 
which  are  much  too  lau-ge  and  much  too  black 
and  much  uo  many  He  will  laugh  at  the 
wisecracks  leveled  at  hUn:  he  will  look  down 
modestly  as  someone  says  something  extrava- 
gant about  his  many  talents  and  virtues  and 
as  he  will  feel  pride  at  the  "kuvod"  paid  to 
him*,  he  will  ais<j  feel  a  degree  of  shyness. 

I  suppose  Ive  known  Kup  for  about  17  or 
18  years — mavbe  It's  longer — and  dtulng  that 
time  Ive  seen  him  happy:  sometimes  sad. 
I've  seen  him  tired;  sometimes  exuberant. 
I've  seen  him  in  Hollywood.  Chicago.  New 
York— and  I've  discussed  with  him  motion 
pictures,  the  theater,  politics,  medicine, 
sports,  and  newspapers.  Ive  seen  him  calm 
and  sometimes  irritated,  but  I've  never 
known  him  to  express  truly  vindictive 
thoughts  about  anyone.  Don't  misunder- 
stand he  has  the  capacity  to  get  angry  and 
the  capacity  to  be  ImpaUent  with  bigotry 
and  stupidity,  but  one  of  the  reasons  I  ad- 
mire him  IS  b«-cause  he  separates  Ideji^  from 
people  He  gets  angry  at  what  pe,  p.e  stiind 
for  and  avoids,  what  the  1  iwyers  call  'ad 
hominem,  "   arguments 


He  also  is  a  very  g  K)d  master  r  f  ceremonies 
on  hi-s  pro^r.im.  At  R.uidom  I  appeared  on 
the  show  onc»»  anri  discovered  that  Kup  was 
that  rare  bird  -  .'  a  moderator  who  actually 
lets  his  ST'iesr.'!  talk  This  was  a  true  delight. 
becHusf  wh.tt  the  hell  Is  the  use  of  being  a 
guest  ..a  a  pr!>gram  if  you  never  get  a  chance 
to  get  on?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real 
difficulty  with  Kup'8  program  Is  that  It's 
hard  to  get  off;  I  think  we  started  talking  on 
Kup's  show  at  midnight — and  sometime  the 
following  Tuesday  I  finally  got  back  to  the 
hotel. 

There's  another  virtue  that  Kup  has.  If 
you  are  Kup's  friend,  you  get  the  feeling 
that  his  Interest  In  you  runs  beyond  any 
possible  news  Item  that  you  may  give  him. 
Kup  remembers  to  write  you  a  note  of  con- 
gratulations If  something  pleasant  happens 
to  you,  or  a  note  of  consolation  If  bad  for- 
tune taps  you  on  the  back.  And  this 
thoughtfulness  has  earned  him  the  solid 
friendship   of   people  all   over   the   country. 

As  I  write  this  it  occurs  to  me,  as  It  has 
undoubtedly  occurred  to  many  of  you.  that 
It  Is  fitting  that  Irv  Kupclnet  should  have 
the  nickname  of  "Kup,"  which  is  the  Jewish 
word  for  "head."  He  has  a  good  head.  Phys- 
ically, it  Is  a  head  that  has  miraculously 
survived  the  hard  knocks  of  college  and  pro 
football.  However,  the  true  miracle  Is  how 
that  elegant  beak  of  a  nose  has  retained 
Its  shape.  Mentally,  he  has  a  good  head. 
It  is  full  of  decent  thoughts  about  the  world 
in  which  he  lives,  and  he  cjirrles  his  Amer- 
icanism as  a  proud  banner,  along  with  the 
banner  of  his  religious  faith  as  a  Jew,  and 
always  in  his  consciousness  is  his  devotion 
to  his  wife  and  his  children.  He  adorea 
them  and  makes  them  part  of  his  life,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  makes  himself  parts 
of  their  lives. 

We  are  living  In  an  advanced  age,  with 
problems  of  urgency  and  tension.  In  such 
an  age  our  newspapers  have  a  resp)onslblllty 
to  reflect  honestly  the  dally  developments 
that  constantly  alter  our  lives.  In  such  a 
time  It  U  good  to  know  that  In  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  there  Is  a  voice  and  a  pen  and 
a  heart  that  Is  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 
And  It  is  good  to  know  that  somewhere  In 
the  Holy  Land,  In  the  hills  that  look  down 
at  the  vibrant  nation  of  Israel,  there  will 
be  trees  growing  In  honor  of  Kup.  It  is 
so  apt  that  these  trees  be  there  In  Kup's 
name  because  they  are  a  symbol  of  growth 
and  life. 

I  congratulate  all  of  you  for  participating 
In  this  evening  with  Kup,  and  I  congratu- 
late him  and  express  to  him  my  constant 
admiration  and  affection. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
genMeman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  WoLr],  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ■WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  possible  so- 
lutions to  our  many  farm  problems  are 
foremost  in  the  mmds  of  many  of  our 
leaders  these  days,  for  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  a  healthy  agricultural  econ- 
omy is  essential  to  a  healthy  national 
economy  in  genera!. 

Many  proposals  have  been  put  for- 
ward, and  I  have,  myself,  worked  dili- 
gently on  some  of  them.  In  the  first 
session  of  this  Congres.?.  I  introduced  a 
domestic  food  bill  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  get  more  of  our  surplus  foods 
into  the  diets  of  our  people  here  at  home, 
and  a  Uniu<i  Nations  food-for-peace  bill 
by  which  it  is  hoped  that  multilateral 
arrangements  can  be  made  whereby  the 


agricultural  products  of  surplus-produc- 
ing nations  can  be  pooled  and  distrib- 
uted to  the  hungry  peoples  of  the  world 
through  the  United  Nations.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  these  two  proposals  would 
do  much  to  reduce  our  stored  surpluses, 
and,  consequently,  would  reduce  our 
storage  costs. 

I  have  had  another  Idea  for  several 
years,  which  would  have  a  healthy  eCfect 
on  our  agricultural  surplus  problem  and 
which  would  also  place  our  Nation  in  a 
position  of  readiness  to  meet  food  prob- 
lems which  might  result  from  the  de- 
struction or  disi^ption  of  the  usual 
channels  of  food  supply.  This  proposal 
requires  the  establishment  of  food  stor- 
age depots  near  the  major  population 
centers  in  the  United  States  to  prevent 
the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
suffering  from  starvation  as  a  result  of 
war.  flood  or  other  catastrophe  which 
would  destroy  the  usual  channels  of 
food  supply. 

Recently  Vice  President  Nixon  sup- 
ported Governor  Rockefeller  who  gave 
expression  to  my  own  thoughts  and  past 
research  when  he  proposed  that  a  year's 
supply  of  food  for  the  Nation  be  set 
aside  against  the  eventuality  of  an 
atomic  attack,  and  that  emergency  food 
reserves  be  stored  close  to  centers  of 
population. 

Last  year  I  prepared  a  bill,  which  I 
am  introducing  today,  to  provide  for  the 
esUablishment  of  food  storage  depots 
near  the  major  population  centers  in  the 
United  States,  to  prevent  the  people  of 
the  United  States  from  suffering  as  a 
result  of  war.  flood,  or  other  catas- 
trophe, which  would  destroy  the  usual 
channels  of  food  supply. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  bill,  the  Director 
of  Civil  Defense  shall  determine  where 
such  food  storage  depots  are  needed. 
Each  food  storage  depot  will  be  stocked 
with  all  kinds  of  food,  milk,  bread,  meat. 
and  processed  vegetables. 

Under  this  program  the  Director  of 
Civil  Defease  will  take  those  steps  neces- 
sary to  turn  some  of  our  food  resources 
presently  held  in  surplus  into  packaged 
food  ready  to  eat. 

While  I  realize  that  my  bill  has  not 
been  fully  refined,  the  idea  embodied  in 
It  is  an  important  one,  and  I  hope  that 
in  the  legislative  process  It  can  be  im- 
proved upon.  This  bUl  will  provide  a 
basis  for  the  implementation  of  such  a 
proposal. 

We  have  been  too  lax  in  our  civil 
defense  efforts.  If  we  are  going  to  take 
our  responsibilities  seriously  in  this  area 
of  public  policy  we  must  present  work- 
able suggestions  and  act  upon  them  so 
that  they  become  law. 

Civil  defense  does  not  concern  Itself 
only  with  war.  It  concerns  itself,  also, 
with  disasters  such  as  floods,  droughts, 
and  other  kinds  of  hardships  which  may 
occur  to  men.  What  the  CK)vernment 
must  do  is  prepare  for  such  disasters  by 
taking  all  reasonable  steps  which  can 
alleviate  the  hardships  of  our  citizens  in 
such  situations. 

At  the  present  time  far  too  much  of 
our  agricultural  surplus  lies  dormant. 
S<_>  little  Ls  proces.<^ed  for  use  that  If 
f&mme  or  war  occurred,  we   would  be 
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woefully  unprepaii'd  for  the  dancers 
that  it  would  cause  in  term,'-  of  disrupt- 
ing our  food  supply 

Of  course,  we  hoix>  that  we  will  never 
experience  the  kind  of  cata.strophes 
that  have  occurred  through  natural 
circunistances  such  as  the  earthquake 
some  months  ago  in  Morocco,  or  in 
Chile,  where  thousands  experienced 
acute  hunger  because  their  already 
tenuous  food  supply  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  We  hope.  also,  that 
the  world  will  never  see  an  atomic  war. 
However,  if  such  eventualities  occur,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens through  civil  defense,  which  means 
being  prepared  with  food  already  proc- 
essed. In  this  way  food  presently  held 
in  storage  will  do  a  job  that  is  vital  to 
our  health  and  survival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  the  Con- 
gress cannot  take  action  on  this  bill 
this  year,  but  I  hope  that  it  will  provide 
those  Members  who  approve  of  the  idea 
of  storable  food  bunkers  in  our  great 
centers  of  population  a  basis  on  which 
to  formulate  and  refine  their  own  ideas. 
I  hope  further  that  by  next  year  suflQ- 
cient  thought  will  have  been  given  to  this 
proposal  that  it  will  be  possible  to  en- 
act legislation  to  accomplish  Its  ob- 
jective. 

The  wording  of  this  civil  defense  bill 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for  main- 
taining, in  readily  accessible  locations,  quan- 
tities of  food,  which  would  otherwise  be  held 
as  surplus,  which  has  been  processed  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  Immediate  use  in  the  event  of  a 
catastrophe. 

Sec.  2.  The  Director.  Office  of  Defense  and 
Civil  Mobllzatlon  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Director"),  shall  determine  the  popula- 
tion centers  at  which.  In  the  event  of  war. 
flood,  or  other  local  or  national  catastrophe 
which  destroys  the  usual  channels  of  food 
supply,  a  food  storage  deix)t  would  be  needed, 
and  he  shall,  as  rapidly  as  possible  within 
the  limits  of  available  appropriations,  estab- 
lish food  storage  depots  at  or  near  each  such 
population  center 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Each  food  storage  depot  shall 
be  stocked  with  such  food  as  the  Director 
shall  determine  will  adequately  provide  for 
the  persons  In  the  population  centers  who 
would  be  affected  by  a  catastrophe.  Pood  for 
such  depots  shall  be  obtained  from  the  stocks 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
shall  consist  of  food  commodities  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  are  In 
surplus  supply.  The  Director  shall  recom- 
pense the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
commodities  received  from  It  In  an  amoimt 
equal  to  the  cost  to  the  Corporation  of 
acquiring  such  commodities. 

(b)  Commodities  In  food  storage  depots 
shall  be  packaged  In  such  manner  and  stored 
In  such  facilities  (Including  refrigerated 
storage  where  appropriate)  as  to  be  protected 
from  radioactive  fallout,  heat,  moisture,  dry- 
ness, and  other  conditions  tending  to  make 
such  conunodltles  unusable  as  food. 

Sec.  4.  The  Director  shall  provide,  by  con- 
tract, entered  Into  after  advertising,  with 
Individuals  and  organizations  for  the  proc- 
essing necessary  to  convert  food  obtained 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Into 
forms  suitable  for  immediate  human  con- 
sumption. 

f*^-  6.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Director  shall  cooperate  with 
the  American  Red  Cross,  State  and  local 
governments,  and  with  all  other  persons  who 


w  .,:ld  be  of  rus.sl. "Stance  in  establishing  the 
pri'tiriii;.  auth  .rized  bv  this  Act 

tiEc,  6,  (HI  The  stix'.k.s  of  ff»t)d  storage 
depots  shall  be  repieni.shed  from  time  to 
time  as  the  Director  deems  advisable. 

(b)  In  order  that  no  stocks  shall  be  un- 
necessarily destroyed  or  wasted  by  reason  of 
storage  In  a  food  storage  depot  for  undue 
periods  of  time,  the  Director  U  authorized  to 
sell  or  transfer  to  other  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  InstrumentaUtles  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  other  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, at  such  times  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary,  for 
disposition  under  other  programs  and  poli- 
cies established  by  law.  such  items  stored  In 
the  food  storage  depots,  as  the  Director 
deems  necessary  to  prevent  such  destruction 
or  waste. 

Sec.  7.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  Act. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  toi 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kitchen)  ,  for  today.  June  27,  on  account 
of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Keoch  «at  the  request  of  Mr 
Anfttso).  for  the  balance  of  the  'xeek 
on  account  of  iUness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Plood,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
for  60  minutes,  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Wolf,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  tomorrow,  vacating  her  special 
order  for  today. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL.  foT  30  minutes  on 
July  1 

Mr.  LiBONATi  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Burke  of  Kentucky),  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  Hemphill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BuRK*  of  Kentucky),  for  20  minutes 
today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permis.sjon  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Hemphill,  his  remarks  today  under 
special  order  of  the  House  and  to  include 
tables  and  other  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  Oliver, 

Mr.  Zablotki  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter 

Mr,  Bennett  of  Horida  in  two  in- 
stances and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PiiiLiBiN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bf<ooMFiELD, 
and  to  include  extraneou.";  matter,  the 
following : ) 

Mr.  Betts 

(At  Uie  request  of  Mr  BrKKE  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 
the  following : ) 

M.-    EoMONDSON. 

M:    Porter  ui  two  instances. 
Ml'.  Wolf. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  77  An  act  to  establish  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  In 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  ASalrs 


p:n'rolled  bills  signed 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committ*^  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8186.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
14,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  re- 
serve commissioned  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces; 

H.R.  8226.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monument 
In  the  State  of  Florida; 

H.R.  9322.  An  act  to  make  pxermanent  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
coarse  wool; 

H.R  9862.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
lathes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for 
shoe  last  finishing,  and  to  extend  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  imports  of  casein:  and 

H.R.  9881.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
free  Importation  of  personal  and  household 
effects  brought  into  the  United  States  un- 
der Government  orders.  — 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1018  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  transfer  of  certain  personal  property  to 
State  and  county  agencies  engaged  in  co- 
operative  agricultural  extension  work, 

S.  1508.  An  act  t«  provide  few  economic 
regulations  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S  1752  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stamatlna 
Kalpaka; 

S  2053.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  accept- 
ance by  the  United  States  of  a  fish  hatch- 
ery In  the  State  of  South  Carolina; 

S.  2174.  An  act  to  permit  the  filing  of 
applications  for  patents  to  certain  lands  in 
Florida; 

S.  2331.  An  act  to  provide  for  hospitali- 
zation, at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  In  the 
District  of  (Columbia  or  elsewhere,  of  cer- 
tain nationals  of  the  United  States  adjudged 
insane  or  otherwise  found  mentally  in  in 
foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
S  2443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edgar 
Harold  Bradley; 

S  2481.  An  act  to  continue  the  application 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended,  to  certain  functions  relating  to 
fishing  vessels  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S,  3072.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  effect  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain claims  against  the  United  States: 

8,3106.  An  act  to  change  the  title  of  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Suney; 

S  3117.  An  act  to  treat  all  basic  agricul- 
tural commodities  alike  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  remeasurlng  acreage; 

S.  3189.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  ship- 
ping laws  to  prohibit  operation  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  a  rebuilt  vessel  unless  the  en- 
tire rebuilding  is  effected  within  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
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S  32"26.   An    act    to    amend    section    80y    cf 

the  National  Housing  Act,   ttnd 

S  3485  An  act  to  amend  sectirr.  7  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended.  u>  provide  for  the  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  cost  for  persons 
selected  f  .r  appointment  to  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  Unl'ed  States,  and  for  other 
purposes 
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BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  TtiE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administrauon,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre.sent 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resOiUticin  rf  the  House  of 
the  foI!ow-:ng  titles. 

H  R  4;-f)4  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Be-ty  L   F'.  r.k. 

H  R.  8081  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
EiTiP.-y  C   J  jnes: 

H  R  6479.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  village  of  Highland 
Palls.  N  Y  ; 

H.R  8241  An  act  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  CUil  Service  Retirement  Act 
relating  to  the  reemployment  of  former 
Members  of  Congress; 

H  R  5443  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ethp;  B   M   .-g;:n,  and 

HJ  R-s  688.  Joint  resolution  for  the 
relief  of  certain  aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr       BURKE 


Kfr.t-uckv 


Mr. 


Speaker,  I  move  that  the  Hcu>e  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  -.va.s  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  'at  6  o'clock  ar.d  43 
minutes  p  m,  >  the  Housp  pur^^uant  to 
its  previous  order,  adjourned  -in'il  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  June  28.  196  >  at  11 
o  clock  am. 


EXECUTR-E  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

2304  Ur.df'r  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Unitt'd  States,  transmittir.g  a  re- 
port on  examination  of  the  pricing  of 
P-2  aircraft  camera-s  under  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  .^u  be  on  tracts  negotiated 
by  North  American  .Aviation,  Inc  .  Los 
Angeles.  C.ilif  -.v.-h  J  A  M.i  ;r^r,  Inc., 
Long  Island  CUv  NY  xa.s  taken  from 
the  Sp->akf'r's  ta.ol"  and  referred  to  the 
Commit tf^e   on  Gove.nment  Operations. 


REPORT?  OF  COMNTITTFP  .-  r,N  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND  RFSCjLUTTONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII  r^p.  :  ts  of 
committees  were  dehvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a5  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS    if  I^  nislar.a:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Ae'j-   n  :  ;•  :;^      Report  on  Hydro- 
foil development     Rep:    N      2006).     Referred 
to    the    Cnmmittee     •!    'u.^   Whole  House  on, 
the  State  of  the  Union  ^ 

Mrs.  PPOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  2576  An  act  to  author- 
ize the  addition  of  certain  donated  lands  to 
the  Evere'.ades  National  Park;  without 
amendment  t  H^pt  No  2007 1  Refprred  to 
the  C^nuTiiztee  )t  the  While  H  .u.<e  on  the 
State   erf   the   tJns. >n 

Mrs  PFOST  Comm.tt-e  o;.  Intencr  and 
Inaular    .^.IT.urs       HH     Ij8.jl       A    bill    to   au- 


thorize the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  f  >r 
addi:;  ^n  *. .  Harpers  Perry  Natlona.  Monu- 
ment, -knd  for  other  purp  oe*:  without 
amendment  i  llept  No  2(X>S  t  Refe.-red  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  H  ,-us>-  on  the 
Stat-e  of    the   Uniwii. 

Mrs.  PPO.ST:  Ccmimitiee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .-MT.u.-s  H  R.  4684.  A  bill  t. .  revUe 
the  boundaries  uid  change  the  n.ime  of  t.he 
Fort  lionelson  National  MU.tary  Park  and 
for  other  pu.-poses;  with  amendment  (  Rept. 
No.  2009).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PPOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AffalrB.  H.R.  U541.  A  bill  to  abol- 
ish the  Arlington  Memorial  Amphitheater 
Comml3.-=ion  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  20101.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  8576.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  extend  to  residents  of 
the  United  States  who  are  crew  members 
on  vessels,  aircraft,  and  other  conveyances 
arriving  In  the  United  States,  within  speci- 
fied limits,  the  same  exemptions  from  duty 
on  personal  and  household  articles  as  are 
granted  passengers  arriving  on  such  con- 
veyances; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2011). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means.  H.R.  11573.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  duty-free  Importation  of  acientinc 
equipment  for  educational  or  research  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No  2012). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hotise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PPOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  11876.  A  bill  to  auth- 
orize the  establishment  of  the  Port  Bowie 
NatlonaJ  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2013).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr  ZABLOCKI;  Committee  on  Porelgn 
Affairs.  H.R  12078.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war 
damage  compensation  made  by  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission  under  the 
terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  April  30.  1946.  and  to  authortze  the  appro- 
priation of  $73  million  for  that  purpose; 
with  amendment  (Rept  No  20141  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BENNETT  of  Plorlda: 
HR  12823.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  loans  or 
gifts  of  condemned  or  obsolete  material  to 
certain  organizations,  to  establish  an  Armed 
Forces  Museum,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 

By  Mr  COHELAN: 
HR.  12824.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  which  are  a  part  of 
the  Fort  Baker  Military  Reservation  In  Cali- 
fornia to  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
(>>mmlttee  on  Government  Operations 

By  Mr  DOYLE: 
HR  12825  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable  except  pursuant 
to  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE: 
H  R  12826.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  cooperate 
with  the  several  States  In  the  apprehension 
of  parents  for  whom  a  warrant  of  arrest  has 
been  Issued  for  abandonment,  derortlon.  or 
nonsupport  of  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


B,  -Sir  ii.\RM<JN 
HJR.  L2827.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Wilbur  Wright  National 
Historic  Site,  In  the  townahlp  of  Liberty, 
coxinty  of  Henry.  State  of  Indiana,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R  12828  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
US.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  Income 
stabilization  programa.  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costa  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  hl«h-proteln  foods,  to 
preserve  and  Improve  the  status  of  the 
family  farm  through  greater  bargaining 
power,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THORNBERRY: 
H  R  12829  A  bill  to  designate  the  reser- 
voir formed  by  Canyon  Dam  on  the  Guada- 
lupe River,  Comal  County.  Tex.,  as  Ed  Cape 
Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
H.R.  12830.  A  bill  to  designate  the  reser- 
voir formed  by  Canyon  Dam  on  the  Guada- 
lupe River.  Comal  County.  Tex.,  as  Ed  Cape 
Reservoir,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr   DINGELL: 
HR   12831.  A    bin    to   amend   the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  require  that  drug 
advertisements    must    contain    certain    In- 
formation;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    HARRIS; 
H.R.  12832.  A    bill    to   authorize    an    addi- 
tional  As.'^lstant  Secretary  of  Commerce;    to 
the    Committee  on   Interstate   and    Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr.  WOLF: 
H.R.  12833.  A  civil  defense  bUl  to  provide 
for    a    program    to    establish    food    storage 
depwts  near  major  cities  In  the  United  States 
to    prevent    the    population    from    suffering 
from  lack  of  food  as  a  result  of  wen.  flood,  or 
other    local    or    national    catastrophe    which 
destroys  the  u^.uai  channels  of  food  supply; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  12834.  A    bill    to    authorize   the    Sec- 
retary   of    the    Army    to   convey    the   Caven 
Point   Army   Terminal,   Jersey  City,   N  J  .   to 
the  New  Jersey  Public  Market  Commission; 
to  the  Conrunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER: 
H.R.  12835.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
EducaUon  Act  of  1946  In  order  to  assist  the 
States  In  providing  training  and  retraining 
for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    UDALL: 
H.J.  Res.  772    Joint  resolution  pror-osing  an 
amendment     to    the    Constitution     of     the 
United  States  providing  that  certain  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  for  the  ofBce  of  President 
shall  be  Members  of  the  Senate;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CUNNINGHAM: 
H  Res  579.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  administration  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  of  the  Federal -aid  high- 
way program;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KASEM : 

H.R.  12836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tadaahl 
A.  Okada;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H  R  12837  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donna 
L.  I.  Carlisle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


I 


HJl.  12838.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bahran 
Ansary  and  Parldokht  Ansary;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MOORE: 

HJl.  12839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
(Yunsoo)  Kahn;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  12840.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Helena 
Rams;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr  SAUND: 

HR  12841.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  former  owner  thereof; 
to   the   Committee   on   Agriculture. 

H  R.  12842  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Viola 
Berwick  Warbls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  FORRESTER 
H  R.  12843.  A    bUl    for    the    reUef   of    Mrs 
EUsle  J.  Beamon;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.   ETC 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  CK-:k  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

509.  By  Mr.  CANFIELD:  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  As- 
sociation, at  Its  annual  meeting  In  Atlantic 
City  on  May  21.  1960.  on  matters  of  Federal 
legislation:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

510.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Albert  J 
Herman,   department  adjutant.  Veterans  of 


(  :  World  War  I  of  the  USA..  Department  oi 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Washington.  D.C^ 
commending  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  for  Its  devotion  to  duty, 
and  urging  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  continue  this  valuable  com- 
mittee; to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

511.  Also.  peUtlon  of  PhllUp  Acker,  city 
clerk.  San  EMego.  Calif.,  relaUve  to  a  resolu- 
tion adopted,  which  requests  legi&laUon 
which  would  repeal  the  tax  on  transporta- 
tion of  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

512.  Also.  petiUon  of  Joseph  B.  Greenfield 
Board  of  Aldermen.  Chelsea,  Mass.,  relaUve 
to  a  resolution  adopted,  which  asks  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Porand  biU;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means, 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Opinions  From  fhe  Eighth  District  of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  RFT^r^KKS 

HON    J.ACKSON  E.  BETTS 

cr  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiiENTATlVES 

Monday.  June  27,  1960 

Mr.  BETTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  Uie 
course  of  the  year  I  receive  ballots  from 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  in  the  congres- 
sional district  I  represent  These  per- 
sons are  small  businessmen  and  since 
small  business  constitutes  an  important 
part  of  our  economy.  I  am  always  In- 
terested in  the  views  expressed  on  these 
ballots.  I  have  tallied  the  results  of  the 
balloting  and  believe  it  reflects  the 
thinking  of  this  group  on  some  of  the 
important  issues  we  are  con.siderin?  In 
Conpress. 

H^re  is  the  way  the  average  small 
businessman  in  the  Eighth  District  of 
Ohio  feels  about  .some  of  these  subjects : 

He  is  overwhelminply  opp)o.sed  to  any 
further  raising  or  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  law. 

He  l)elleves  imports  should  be  curbed. 

He  believes  tariffs  should  be  tied  Into 
foreivTi  wage  rates. 

He  strongly  favors  the  taxation  of 
co-ops. 

He  supF>orts  a  program  to  retire  the 
national  debt. 

He  is  in  favor  of  reducing  subsidies 
and  a  cut  in  spending. 

The  distressing  thinp  about  the  small 
businessman's  position  becomes  ap- 
parent when  it  is  realized  that  he  is  op- 
posed by  powerful  pressure  proups.  On 
every  one  of  the  issues  noted  above,  he 
represents  a  small  voice  against  the 
labor  union,  the  free  traders,  the 
spenders,  and  a  variety  of  organizations 
whose  ultimate  eflfoct  is  to  oppress  him. 

It  is  not  possible  to  mrfshal  any  argu- 
ments here  for  or  apainst  these  issues, 
but  I  do  believe  it  is  necessary  that 
Members  of  Conr'ress  are  made  aware 
of  the  position  of  the  small  businessman 
and  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  some  consideration  in  the  legis- 
lative process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  I  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  speak  up  for  the  small  bu.«!l- 


nessman  in  almost  these  same  words. 
Unfortunately,  the  plight  of  the  small 
businessman  has  not  improved  in  that 
time  and,  in  fact,  his  difficulties  con- 
tinue to  increase.  It  is  significant  to 
note  Qie  86th  Congress  has  done  little 
to  help  him.  Once  again,  then,  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  Congress  which  con- 
venes next  January  will  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  independent  businessman 
than  has  been  evident  in  the  past 


Nothing  1»  SiEail,  Beirun  Wnh  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLORIDA 
IN  T71E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1960 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr 
Speaker,  396  years  ago  there  were  no 
European  settlements  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States.  Then  on  June  30.  1564, 
the  permanent  settlement  of  our  country 
bepan  when  Rene  Laudonniere  and  his 
French  followers,  seeking  religious  free- 
dom in  the  new  world,  came  to  near 
whfre  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  stands  today, 
and  began  the  settlement  of  our  land, 
which  has  never  been  interrupvted  since 

Sipnificantly.  they  bepan  their  efforts 
with  prayer.  As  Laudonniere  recorded 
it  in  his  acount  of  the  events: 

I  commanded  a  trump>et  to  be  sounded, 
that  being  assembled,  we  might  give  thanks 
to  God  for  our  favorable  and  happy  arrival. 
Then  we  sang  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  to 
God.  beseeching  Him  that  it  would  please 
Him  of  His  grace  to  continue  His  accustomed 
goodness  toward  us  his  pocw  servants,  and 
old  us  In  our  enterprise  that  all  might  turn 
to  His  glory. 

Afterward  having  measured  out  a  piece 
of  ground  In  the  form  of  a  triangle,  we  all 
exertad  ourselves,  some  to  bring  earth,  some 
to  cut  fagots,  and  others  to  raise  and  make 
the  rampart,  for  there  was  not  a  man  that 
bad  not  either  a  shovel,  cutting  hook,  or 
hatchet,  as  well  to  clear  the  ground  by 
cutting  down  the  trees,  as  for  building  of  the 
fort,  which  we  did  hasten  In  such  cheer- 
fulness that  within  a  few  days  the  effect  of 
our   diligence    was    apparent. 

It  is  doubtful  that  in  their  days  these 
F>eople  had  any  firm  feeling  of  signifi- 


cance in  history  in  what  they  d.c  They 
were  few  in  number;  and  severe  suffering 
and  sacrifice  were  ahead  for  them  It 
was  from  the  beginning  a  nip-and-i  uck 
matter  of  whether  or  not  they  wouid 
abandon  their  adventure.  They  did  t->er- 
sLst  and  their  deeds  inspired  Encland  to 
settle  to  the  north  in  Virginia  and  stimu- 
lated the  Spanish  to  settle  at  St.  Au- 
gustine in  1565.  The  Spanish  coming 
eliminated  the  French  flag  from  Florida, 
at  least  for  that  century.  The  French 
beginners  of  things  at  Port  Caroline  m 
1564  probably  tho>uphi  of  themselves  as 
failures:  but  their  courageous  aets  in  an 
unknown  wilderness  almost  400  years  ago 
came  at  an  opportune  time  in  history, 
when  civilized  man  sought  a  new  free- 
dom in  a  new  land  and  their  fragile  be- 
ginrung  started  our  great  America.  We 
should  all  be  thankful  that  they  bejan 
their  efforts  in  prayer.  Surely  nothing 
is  small  begun  with  prayer. 


"Tiger"  Teaen?:  Hard-Hittinf.  Honest, 
and  Able  Chairman  of  ti.e  Veterani" 
Affciirs  Coninittee 


LX  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

i  .1       pre    N 
IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmS 

Monday.  June  27. 1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Olin  R 
TE.4CUE,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  is  a  hard-hitting,  hon- 
est, and  able  leader.  He  is  liked  and 
respected  by  his  colleagues.  They  heed 
his  words  when  he  .'=peaks  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  or  when  he  writes  them  letters 
like  the  one  I  am  including  hereafter. 

A  veteran  who  was  wounded  in  action 
during  World  War  II,  "TicrR"  Tkacttx  is 
a  sympathetic  and  conscientious  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  He  is  also  a  responrible 
and  informed  legislator.  He  knows  that 
this  House  is  not  going  to  give  a  hun- 
dred-dollar-a -month  ac  ro.ss-tho-board 
pension  to  all  veterans  of  World  War  I 
regardless  of  need  a*  a  co.^t  of  almost  52 
billion. 
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His  letter  of  June  20  to  me  and  other 
Members  of  the  Hou^e  .^peaks  for  itself. 
I  commend  the  letter  and  the  enclosure 
to  the  Attention  of  iUl  persons  who  are 
willing  to  con-szder  the  facts  about  the 
proposal  embodied  in  H.R.  9575: 

U.S.  House  op  Representatives. 

COMMITTTE    ON    VETERANS'    AfTAIBS, 

Washington.  DC.  June  20.  1960. 

DrAR  Colleague:  I  am  receiving  Inquiries 
concerning  the  discharge  petition  on  the 
bill  HR    9575. 

This  Is  the  meastire  which  seeks  to  provide 
a  $100  a  month  pension  to  all  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  regardless  of  need,  who  served 
for  90  days  or  more.  The  first  year's  cost  is 
estimated  at  $1,940,384,000.  An  Identical  bill 
to  HR  9575  and  more  than  100  other  pen- 
sion proposals  were  before  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  when  It  reported  the  bill 
last  year  which  became  Public  Law  86-211. 
This  law  win  become  effective  July  1,  1960. 
It  will  give  increases  to  more  than  1  million 
veterans,  widows,  and  children.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Is  placing  the  new 
program  In  operation  now.  A  change  as 
proposed  by  H  R  9575  would  completely  dls- 
runt  the  f>ension  program.  Public  Law  86- 
211  passed  the  House  with  only  34  votes 
against  It.  There  were  six  votes  against  It  In 
the  Senate  and  the  bill  was  supjxjrted  by  the 
American  Legion,  VFW,  DAV,  and  AMVETS. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  editorial  which 
appeared  recently  In  the  National  News,  the 
ofBclal  paper  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Please  note  that  the  edi- 
torial expresses  the  opinion  that  an  un- 
!im:'^p  i  :.=■;.;.  ii,  With  no  needs  provision. 
such  as  is  proposed  by  B.R.  9675,  Is  not 
Justified  !i  do  not  have  additional  copies  of 
the  editorial.)  Of  cotirse,  there  is  no  doubt 
there  are  some  who  support  an  unlimited 
pension,  regardless  of  need,  but  this  is  not 
the  viewpoint  expressed  in  the  editorial  and 
such  a  program  has  not  been  supported  by 
the  American  Legion,  VFW,  DAV,  or 
AM\Trrs. 

sincerely  yours. 

Olin  E  Teagtje. 

Chairman. 


fFrom  National  News,  April  1960) 
An  Untenable  Position 

The  editor  of  the  National  News  In  this 
issue  of  the  paper  proposes  to  set  forth  In 
type  his  views  on  the  pension  program  of 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  It  should  be 
carefully  noted  that  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed represent  only  his  thinking  and  he 
does  not  in  any  manner  want  to  Infer  or 
imply  that  his  views  are  shared  by  any  of 
the  naUonal  officers  of  the  organization. 

The  Louisville  mandate  on  pension  legis- 
lation Is  unrealistic,  unworkable  and  threat- 
ens the  prestige  of  the  veterans  of  World 
War   I    which   has   taken   years   to  build. 

The  mandate  completely  Igncwes  the  ad- 
vice of  experienced  congressional  leaders  who 
have  the  befit  Interests  of  the  veterans  at 
heart  l'  proposes  a  pension  of  $100  per 
month  for  all  veterans  of  World  War  I  re- 
gardless of  length  of  service  or  present  In- 
cx  mie 

Every  pension  law  on  the  statute  books  was 
Initiated  with  small  monthly  awards  and 
then  the  amounts  were  Increased  over  the 
years.  The  first  Civil  War  pension  law  pro- 
vided for  payment*  of  $6  to  $12  per 
month  If  the  veteran  served  90  days  or  more. 
These  rates  were  gradually  Increased  so  that 
by  1947.  the  amount  payable  was  $90  per 
month. 

The  first  provision  of  pensions  for  those 
men  who  served  In  the  war  with  Spain  was 
adopted  June  5.  1920.  and  the  amounts  were 
set  at  $12  to  $20  per  month  depending  upon 
disability.  Increases  over  the  years  brought 
the  amount  payable  to  the  present  rate  of 
$101  59. 


This  was  the  formula  recommended  to  the 
delegates  to  the  Louisville  convention  but 
unfortunately  they  were  confused  and  Ill- 
informed  when  the  resolution  was  brought 
up  for  a  vote  and  the  present  mandate  was 
adopted  to  the  extreme  regret  of  many  dele- 
gates who  had  serious  doubts  as  to  the  logic 
of  endeavoring  to  push  such  a  proposal 
through  the  Congress. 

Now^  it  Is  apparent  that  their  misgivings 
were  well  founded.  It  is  rare  Indeed  that 
a  Member  of  Congress  can  be  found  who 
win  make  a  forthright  statement  that  he 
will  vote  and  work  for  a  pension  of  $100 
per  month  for  every  veteran  of  World  War  I. 
regardless  of  length  of  service  or  Income. 
Chairman  Teagde  at  the  hearings  on  March 
15.  warned  that  a  measure  of  this  descrip- 
tion faced  a  long  and  rocky  road  In  the 
Congress.  Other  Congressmen  have  not 
hesitated  to  express  their  opposition  to  this 
type  of  legislation.  They  resent  being  asked 
to  sponsor  such  legislation  and  have  been 
honest  and  frank  in  advising  the  leaders  of 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I  that  a  measure 
of  this  description  can  be  enacted  Into  law. 

Your  national  commander  faces  a  mo- 
mentous decision.  Should  he  adhere  strictly 
to  the  Louisville  mandate  which  he  has  been 
informed  has  absolutely  no  change  of  pas- 
sage or  should  he  endeavor  to  secure  some 
benefits  for  our  aging  buddies  and  later 
seek  liberalizing  amendments  that  would  ul- 
timately bring  us  in  sight  of  our  goal.  The 
writer  prefers  the  latter  course. 


Even  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  \ldd  .Manv 
Critics  in  the  Preij 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LE0N.4RD  C.  WOLF 

y  I    -A  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  27.  1960 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
friends  are  disturbed  by  the  constant  at- 
tacks made  on  me  in  the  editorial  pages 
of  various  newspapers  in  my  district. 
They  are  disturbed  by  the  concentrated 
efforts  of  some  newssheets  to  do  me 
great  harm  personally  and  politically. 
It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr  Speaker,  that  I 
offer  the  following  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent. Abraham  Lincoln,  answered  his 
critics  this  way: 

If  I  were  trying  to  read. 

Much    less    answer,    all    the    attacks    made 

on  me. 
This   shop   might   well   be   closed   for  any 

business. 
I  do  the  best  I  know  how,  the  very  best  I 

can 
And  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until  the  end 
If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right 
What  Is  said  against  me  won't  amount  to 

anything 
If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  wrong 
Ten  angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make 
no  difference. 

Our  great  leader  through  the  c'epres- 
sion  years  and  through  the  Second  World 
War  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  A  re- 
searcher recently  discovered  that  during 
his  almost  four  terms  as  President,  97 
percent  of  the  editorials  written  about 
him  were  negative  In  nature.  Yet  not 
one  .Mn^le  law  enacted  during  his  ad- 


ministration for  the  benefit  of  people 
has  ever  been  repealed. 

Being  the  object  of  criticism  by  some 
unfriendly  members  of  the  press  may 
be  the  only  similarity  I  have  with  these 
two  great  humanitarians,  but  even  for 
this  I  am  proud. 

Flegardless  of  the  criticism  which  may 
be  directed  against  me,  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue working  just  as  hard  and  just  as 
honestly  as  I  can  for  the  benefit  of  my 
country  and  my  district 
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Forging  a  Nation's  Will  Via  the  Ballot  Box 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  27,  1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  1960— 
a  presidential  election  year — the  Amer- 
ican people  fortunately  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  their  duties  as  citi- 
zens— particularly  of  the  need  for  par- 
ticipating in  elections. 

Unfortunately,  the  record  of  votership 
in  this  country  has  been   far   too   low. 

I  am  delighted,  therefore,  that  across 
the  country  a  great  many  organizations, 
including  management  as  well  as  em- 
ployee groups,  are  endeavoring  to  stim- 
ulate greater  recognition  of  people  on 
the  need  to  vote,  as  well  as  participate 
in  other  ways  in  our  Nation's  political 
life. 

For  example,  I  was  privileged  recently 
to  contribute  an  article  entitled  "Forg- 
ing a  Nations  Will  Via  the  Ballot  Box" 
to  a  splendid  publication,  Wisconsin 
Telephone  News,  published  by  the  Wis- 
consin Telephone  Co.,  for  its  employees. 

Reflecting  on  the  need  for  greater  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs  by  citizens — 
as  well  as  amplifying  the  splendid  way 
in  which  management  is  encouraging 
such  participation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Forging  a  Nation  s  Will  Via  the  Baixot  Box 

The  Ufeblood  of  a  republic  Is  Its  people — 
well  Informed,  creative,  thinking,  knowledge- 
able citizens. 

In  our  country  we  have  been  endowed  with 
a  rich  heritage  of  freedom,  including  a  voice 
In  our  government.  Tragically,  however,  too 
few  eligible  voters  exercise  this  great  priv- 
ilege— for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and 
many  died,  and  for  which  millions  of  peoples 
around   the  world  still  yearn. 

Currently,  barely  one-half  of  the  people 
in  this  country  are  participating  In  Its  po- 
litical life.  What  does  this  mean?  Among 
other  things.  It  threatens:  Rule  of  a  mi- 
nority, loss  of  voice  In  government  for  mil- 
lions of  people,  disproportionately  "strong 
voice"  In  government  for  the  special  inter- 
ests crusading  for  their  own  goals,  and  a 
general  loss  of  creativeness  and  strength 
which  patriotic,  dutiful,  forward-looking 
citizen  support  can  bring  to  government. 

The  dismally  poor  record  of  U.S.  voting 
ranges  from  24  percent  In  1904  to  83  percent 
In  1952,    By  contrast,  voting  In  other  coun- 


tries has  ranged  as  follows  Italy  93  percent; 
West  Germany.  89  percent.  Turkey  87  per- 
cent; Denmark.  80  percent;  Enp  vnd,  89 
percent. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  v  .t;ng  is  m.irv 
than  Just  marking  and  "X"  on  the  bal.ot. 
or  pulling  a  lever  on  a  voting  machine.  Fun- 
damentally, the  exercise  of  this  precious 
right  Includes  educating  ourselves  on:  The 
Issues  In  a  political  campaign,  the  candidates 
and  their  quallflcatlons.  Informing  eligible 
voters  of — and  encouraging  them  to  meet — 
registration  requirements,  educating  poten- 
tial voters  on  the  processes  of  government — 
and  the  value  of  citizen  support,  participa- 
tion In — and.  If  deemed  advisable,  construc- 
tive opposition,  and  finelly.  launching  a 
counterattack  against  the  apathy  which,  re- 
grettably, Is  allowing  to  go  unheard  the  voice 
of  millions  of  people. 

In  the  spirit  of  good  citizenship,  clvlc- 
mlnded  management — including  the  Wiscon- 
sin Telephone  Co..  as  well  as  employee  or- 
ganizations— are  now.  constructively  and 
wisely,  encouraging  greater  voter  p>artlclpa- 
tlon  in  elections.  This  opportunity  of  voting 
challenges  us  to  creatively  attempt  to  find 
ways  and  means  in  which  our  Government — 
now  the  greatest  In  the  world's  history — can 
still  better  serve  the  Nation. 

In  a  republic,  the  governmental  machinery 
is  the  adopted  method  of  carrying  out  the 
conununlty.  State,  or  National  "business  of 
the  people." 

If  we  allow  somebody  else  to  "attend  to 
otu'  business,"  there  can  be  a  dangerous  loss 
of  freedom. 

The  ballot  box  is  the  means  by  which  "We. 
the  people,  speak."  If  we  speak  en  masse, 
then  the  ordinances  and  la  as  of  the  land 
will  reflect  our  will 
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Cape  Cod 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

"r 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  ii.\ssachusi:tt8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1960 

M:.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
am  strongly  in  support  of  a  suitable  bill 
to  protect  the  magnificent  natural  re- 
sources and  advantages  of  lovely,  historic 
Cape  Cod  in  my  home  State.  I  think  it  is 
most  essential  that  any  such  measure 
should  contain  adequate  safeguards  for 
the  State,  various  communities,  and  pri- 
vate owners. 

Sometime  ago  when  I  introduced  the 
very  first  of  the  measures  for  the  proper 
protection  and  development  of  Cape  Cod. 
I  had  in  mind  a  thorough  exploratory 
sludy  and  appraisal  to  delineate  the 
problems  and  try  to  solve  them.  I  was 
not  committed  then,  and  I  am  not  com- 
mitted now,  to  inflexible  specific  pro- 
visions in  this  legislation.  In  fact,  I 
think  that  flexibility  and  agreement 
should  be  among  the  de.sirable  aims  of 
any  law  or  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress 
for  Cape  Cod. 

In  a  general  sense,  I  believe  it  should 
be  the  objective  of  any  legislation  of  this 
character  to  minimize  rather  than  to 
maximize  the  amount  of  community  and 
private  land  to  be  taken  for  the  project. 

Secondly,  I  would  look  with  extreme 
disfavor  upon  technical  provisions  of  any 
bill  which  would  arbitrarily  wash  out 
certain  community  and  private  lands  and 


real  estate  hold:n(-'.s.  Lr.  immediate  or 
suspended  condemnation  proceedinRR 
without  first  striving  for  common  pround 
nnd  fipreement  between  the  partie.s 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  policy  of  taking 
land  and  buildings  in  wholesale  lots  and 
over  widespread  areas  against  the  will 
of  the  inhabiUnts,  the  communities,  and 
possibly  the  State  of  Massachu.setts  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  fine  objective 
of  the  conservation  of  Cape  Cod.  Actu- 
ally, it  would  appear  that  apart  from  the 
taking  of  limited  areas  of  presently  un- 
improved and  unused  land  which  can.  I 
think,  be  agreed  upon,  relatively  little 
other  land  and  few  homes  and  b-aildings 
need  to  be  taken,  or  should  be  taken  bv 
the  Government  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  project. 

I  think  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
careful  study  of  the  area  by  Government 
experts  and  by  the  committee  would  dis- 
close the  fact  that  it  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  secure  sul^stantially  full 
agreement  upon  this  legislation  that 
would  not  involve  extreme  Interference 
with  community  and  private  property  on 
the  cape. 

As  I  see  it.  the  objectives  of  the  legis- 
lation are  clear  or  should  be  clear:  to 
conserve  these  great  natural  resources 
for  the  people,  and  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion of  this  beautiful  area  by  cheap  com- 
mercial exploitation  that  would  be- 
smirch, if  not  destroy,  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  cape. 

As  Congress  moves  to  carry  out  sound 
and  wise  conservation  policies,  or  in  fact 
any  policies  that  involve  interference 
with  community.  State,  and  private 
rights,  we  should.  I  think,  exercise  great 
care  and  discretion  in  order  to  imple- 
ment commendable  objectives  in  such  a 
way  that  their  accomplishment  will  work 
least  interference  with  and  detriment 
to  the  people  who  reside  in  affected 
ar»as.  If  this  standard  is  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  proposed  Cape  Cod  program 
it  will  in  the  long  run  bring  salutary 
results.  It  will  conserve  the  cape's  nat- 
ural beauties  for  the  people. 

I  appreciate  the  deep  intei-est  and 
work  on  this  project  of  our  able  and 
distinguished  friend.  Congressman  Ha.s- 
TiNGs  Keith,  as  well  as  the  contributions 
of  our  able  and  distinguished  Senators 
from  Massachusetts,  Hon.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  Hon.  Leverett  Saltoxstall. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  delegation.  Congressman 
Keith  yave  a  very  fine  exposition  of  the 
progress  and  status  of  present  plans  and 
possible  agreements.  After  listening  to 
his  able  talk  and  explanations,  I  got  the 
distinct  impression  that  a  substantially 
satisfactory  agreement  could  be  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  zoning  laws  and  se- 
lective use  of  the  property  involved  that 
would  permit  a  practical  bill  and  a  work- 
able program. 

I  am  sure  that  the  committee  is  de- 
sirous of  enacting  a  reasonable,  helpful, 
and  constructive  bill  for  the  protection 
and  improvement  of  Cape  Cod.  I  hope 
and  urge  that  anj'  legislation  reported 
to  the  House  will  be  predicated  on  agree- 
ment and  will  avoid  unreasonable  con- 
fiscation of  property  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  undesirable  conditions  on  the 
cape. 


Let  me  compliment  the  Hau<;e  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  .^fT.^l^s 
upon  the  careful  consideration  it  has 
given  to  this  matter.  I  thank  the  learned 
chairman  and  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  opportunity  given  me 
to  present  my  views. 

In  conclusion.  I  may  say  that  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  chairman  and  members  of 
this  gi-eat  committee  of  the  House  will 
give  penetrating  and  equitable  consid- 
eration to  the  problems  posed  by  the 
pending  bill. 

In  that  way,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
satisfactory  solutions  can  be  found  to 
conserve  lovely  Cape  Cod  so  that  its 
beauties,  advantages,  and  historic 
shrines  can  be  secured  for  the  people  of 
this  generation  and  for  posterity. 


Facilitiej  lor  Capitoi  Parres  Long  Overdue 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF     tlOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcnday,  June  27,  1960 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  event  of  the  past  weekend 
points  up  the  urgent  need  for  proper  fa- 
cilities for  our  pages  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  the  other  pages 
on  Capitol  HilL  One  of  the  pages  who 
were  attacked  last  Saturday  was  Michael 
Madigan.  a  young  man  .serving  here  be- 
cause of  my  appomting  him.  Ever  since 
1951  I  have  had  a  bill  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  establish  proper  housing,  recre- 
ational, and  other  needed  facilities  for 
our  pages.  I  have  testified,  along  with 
other  Congressmen,  in  a  number  of  hear- 
ings in  favor  of  such  facilities.  Polls 
have  been  taken  among  Members  of 
Congress  showing  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  vast  majority,  the  establishing  of 
such  facilities  is  one  of  tiie  most  urgent 
needs  of  this  community.  Actually  it  is 
the  most  urgent  need. 

We  have  the  responsibility  for  these 
young  men  whether  we  do  anything  con- 
structive about  it  or  not.  Our  responsi- 
bility does  not  diminish  one  iota  because 
of  our  failure  to  act. 

The  current  proposal  before  the  com- 
mittee is  House  Resolution  23  and  reads 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
rent  or  otherwise  acquire  a  suitable  resideixe. 
within  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  Capi- 
tol, to  be  maintained  as  a  home  for  pages 
employed  by  the  House,  and  to  appoint  an 
individual  or  Individuals  of  mature  years  to 
act  as  supervisor  of  the  home  and  to  be 
re6p>on£ible  for  lis  ojseratlcn  under  rules  and 
regulations  made  by  the  committee. 

Sec  2.  Each  page  employed  by  the  House 
shall  be  required  to  reside  in  such  home  un- 
less he  Is  authorized  to  live  elsewhere  by 
the  committee.  Pages  employed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  may 
reside  In  such  home. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  renting  and  oper- 
ating such  home  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
approved  by  the  committee  and  signed   by 
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me  chairman  thereof.  The  committee  shall 
establish  such  rates  for  room  and  board  aa 
1*.  mav  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purprK5es  of  this  resolution  and  to  make  the 
mainr-enance  of  such  home,  Including  the 
supervisor's  salary,  a  self-sustaining  proposi- 
tion. The  obligations  for  room  and  board 
Incurred  by  each  page  shall  be  deducted,  by 
the  House  Disbursing  Office  from  the  c9m-> 
pensatlon  which  such  page  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  the  United  States  and  shall  be 
tran.sferred  to  the  contingent  fund. 

This  is  a  modest  proposal.  Actually, 
if  the  Congress  would  approve  it  I  be- 
lieve that  the  funds  for  an  adequate 
building  could  be  secured  from  private 
donations.  However,  with  the  tre- 
mendous expenditures  we  aie  making  on 
new  developments  on  Capitol  Hill,  all 
probably  well  justified,  there  certainly 
should  be  no  niggardly  approach  to 
question  of  erecting  or  renting  adequate 
quarters  for  this  purpose.  Such  struc- 
ture would  not  have  to  be  an  expensive 
type  of  building  but  it  should  not  be  de- 
layed any  further.  A  newspaper  account 
of  the  event  of  last  Saturday  is  as  fol- 
lows from  Sunday's  Washington  Post: 
Two  Held  in  Attack  on  Fouh  House  Pages 

Two  18 -year-old  youths  were  charged  with 
robbery  yesterday  in  connection  with  an 
attack  on  four  16-year-old  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pages 

Arrested  were  Willie  L  Yelverton.  of  1313 
C  Street  NE..  and  FUmald  M.  Moore,  listed  at 
211  Sixth  Street  NE.  The  pages  Identified 
them  as  members  of  a  band  of  about  10 
youths,  armed  with  knives,  who  attacked 
them  at  Fnfth  and  East  Capitol  Streets  early 
yesterday,  police  said. 

Yelverton  denied  being  involved.  Moore 
told  of  being  with  the  group,  but  denied  par- 
ticlpa-ing  In  the  attack,  police  said.  Other 
mem  tiers  of  the  group  are  being  sought. 

The  pages,  all  of  whom  sxiffered  minor 
cuts  dP.d  Injuries,  were  George  Dozler.  of 
Annlston.  Ala  ;  Jack  Thompson,  of  Payette- 
vlUe,  W.  Va.;  Michael  Madigan,  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  and  Arthur  Kaspar,  of  Milwaukee. 
Dozler  and  Thompson  live  at  207  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  NE..  and  Madigan  and  Kaspar 
at  101  Fifth  Street  NE. 

Dozler  told  police  the  gang  took  his  watch 
and  wallet  containing  $4. 


Soviet  Beachhead  in  Cuba  Endangers  All 
Americas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

Of    M.A:^. -- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rf  r.-;£.-ENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27,  1960 

Mr  OLIVER  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
J;r.^^  26.  I  delivered  the  following  speech 
ovt;-  radio  station  WGAN  in  Portland, 
Maine : 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
Is  your  Congressman  Jim  Oliver  reporting 
developments  on  the  Washington  scene. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  our  country  was  the  undisputed 
leader  of  the  world.  Not  only  had  we  proven, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  any  doubt,  our  mili- 
tary strength  by  making  the  -world  safe  for 
democracy-  for  a  second  time  in  one  gen- 
eration; but  our  productive  capacity.  In  mak- 
ing armaments  and  later  consumer  goods  to 
meet  the  great  hunger  built  up  by  wartime 


curtailment  of  consumption,  was  greater 
than  all  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
combined. 

And  today,  a  short  15  years  later,  recent 
Incidents  on  the  International  front  cause 
us  to  reflect  whether  we  are  still  occupying 
the  position  of  leadership  which  was  earned 
by  the  blood  of  battle  and  the  precepts  of 
freedom  which  have  historically  served  as 
our  basic  guide;  or  have  we  as  a  nation  been 
relegated  by  recent  events  almost  overnight 
to  the  status  of  being  considered  "a  second- 
class  power?" 

There  can  be  no  question  In  the  minds  of 
thinking  people  but  that  our  posture  of 
leadership  Is  relatively  weaker.  In  spite  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  we  have  given  to 
nations  In  all  quarters  of  the  globe  Our 
President.  It  appears,  cannot,  without  risk 
of  his  personal  safety,  visit  friendly  nations 
to  say  nothing  of  visiting  our  cold  war 
enemies.  In  many  areas  we  are  the  most 
hated  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
architects  of  our  foreign  policy  continue  to 
be  blinded  by  the  pre-englneered.  BIremlln 
directed,  prestige-destroying  debacles  such 
as  we  have  witnessed  In  the  Japan  Incident 
which,  following  the  summit  collapse,  added 
to  a  decline  of  our  national  prestige  through 
the  personal  erabarassment  and  Insults  to 
our  President. 

Over  these  past  few  years  we  have  learned 
a  few  things  about  Communist  tactics  In 
every  part  of  the  world.  We  know  their 
techniques  Including  provocative  and.  at 
first,  peaceful  mass  meetings  designed  to 
whip  the  mob  Into  a  frenzy  toward  ultimate 
violence.  But  In  order  for  communism  to 
succeed,  we  miost  first  be  defeated  from 
within.  Belief  In  a  supreme  being  and  a  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  are  the  antithesis 
of  the  Immoral  doctrine  of  this  cult.  Hence. 
God  must  be  denied  and  the  existing  legal 
structure  destroyed  before  freedom  can  be 
enslaved  my  Marxism.  Two  thousand  five 
bunded  years  ago,  San  Tzu.  a  Chinese  mili- 
tarist wrote : 

"To  fight  and  conquer  in  all  your  battles 
Is  not  supreme  excellence;  supreme  excel- 
lence consists  In  breaking  the  enemy's  re- 
sistance without  fighting." 

This,  my  friends.  Is  exactly  what  Khru- 
shchev and  his  henchmen  are  trying  to  do 
today:  to  get  us  to  quit  without  fighting 
By  downgjadlng  us  culturally,  scientifically, 
diplomatically,  and  economically,  and  In 
every  other  way  to  convince  the  world  that 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  a  second- 
class  power:  that  free  enterprise  does  not 
and  cannot  work  and  hence  they — the  other 
free  nations — should  accept  the  extended  In- 
vitation of  the  Communists  to  "Join  "em" 
because  they  can't  "lick  'em." 

Our  diplomatic  failures  abroad  have 
tended  to  obscure  the  threat  to  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  from  the  Communistic 
menace  of  penetration.  It  Is  unquestion- 
ably desperately  vital  to  the  security  of 
our  country  each  time  a  nation  overseas 
embraces  the  Communistic  philosophy;  but 
it  could  be  catastrophic  If  one  of  our  hem- 
ispheric neighbors  embraced  and  practiced 
this  credo;  for  the  nations  of  the  American 
continent  are  Interdependent. 

For  years  since  the  good  neighbor  policy 
was  Introduced  In  the  1930's.  the  United 
States  together  with  all  of  the  countries  of 
the  American  continent  have  been  bonded 
together  not  only  geographically,  but,  which 
is  more  important,  by  a  spirit  of  friendship 
and  cooperation. 

The  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent are  vitally  Important  to  each  other. 
BlUlons  of  U.S.  dollars  have  flowed  Into  these 
countries  In  the  form  of  purchases  of  raw 
materials  and  Investments.  In  turn,  we 
have  In  most  Instances,  been  their  prime 
supplier  of  finished  products.  Thla  is 
democracy  In  action.  This  has  been  the 
greatest  living  example  of  peaceful  co-exLst- 
ence.     Our    relation    with    these    countries 


has.  for  the  most  part,  been  that  of  a  partner 
rather  than  a  competitor. 

With  Improved  transportation  faculties, 
we  are  growing  even  more  dependent  on 
each  other.  The  potential  of  mutual  bene- 
fit for  the  nations  of  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere Is  tremendous:  but  this  potential 
could  be  lost  to  our  mutual  destruction  if 
we  fall  to  be  alert  to  the  covetous  eyes  from 
overseas  envying  our  material  resources  and 
If  we  make  the  traditional  American  mis- 
take of  taking  our  friends  for  granted  and 
not  applying  In  time  the  ounce  of  prevention 
needed  now  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the 
continent  from  the  grasping  designs  of  the 
Kremlin.  For,  It  should  be  obvious  to  all 
that  our  Latin  American  neighbors  are  a 
prize  which  the  Kremlin  will  go  all  out  to 
capture  and  plans  to  do  Just  this  may  be 
further  advanced  than  we  commonly  realize, 
or  are  willing  to  admit. 

Is  the  Island  of  Cuba,  located  only  min- 
utes by  air  from  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States,  becoming  the  beachhead  of  the 
Soviets  to  be  utilized  for  the  organizing  and 
training  of  Communist  legions  to  Infiltrate 
and  conquer  the  Latin  American  nations. 
preparatory  to  their  main  objective — the 
conquest  and  control  of  the  United  States? 

To  answer  this,  we  must  closely  analyze 
and  evaluate.  In  a  cold.  hard,  realistic  light, 
occurrences  currently  taking  place  In  that 
country  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  We 
must  shake  off  the  rosy-hued  glasses  of  com- 
placency which  have  clouded  the  admin- 
istration's evaluation  of  the  developments  in 
Cuba.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  smugness  and  complacency,  which  have 
been  abllndlng  us  for  these  past  8  years. 
We  must  call  a  spade  and  recognize  these 
facts: 

1.  The  constant,  unrelenting  vitriolic  at- 
tacks on  the  United  States  by  Castro  on 
manufactured  pretexts,  certainly  are  not 
necessary  to  preserve  or  solidify  his  so-called 
revolution.  These  attacks  make  sense  only 
if  Caatro  as  a  communistic  agent  Is  delib- 
erately attempting  to  undermine  the 
prestige  of  otir  Nation. 

2  Soviet  cargo  ships  are  calling  at  as  many 
Cuban  ports  as  possible  to  load  sugar  but 
what  Is  more  Important  to  unload  undis- 
closed cargoes. 

3.  Confiscation  without  compensation  of 
■foreign  " — (American)  property  In  Cuba. 

4    E.xpulslon  of  American  officials  as  spies. 

5.  The  Important  economic  discussions 
currently  under  way  In  Moscow  with  a  Cuban 
trade  mission.  Reportedly,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  ready  to  offer  maximum  trade  to  Cuba 
and  to  send  any  material,  specialists,  and 
technicians,  which  Castro  wants  to  order. 

There  is  no  question  but  Cuba  Is  supply- 
ing the  Communist  bloc  the  beachhead  In 
America  which  they  have  been  trying  for 
years  to  obtain. 

Through  excuses  such  as  solidifying  the 
revolution  the  Cuban  leader  and  his  lieuten- 
ants will  continue  to  expand  and  Integrate 
Cuba  Into  a  model  conunune  of  the  Com- 
munist network. 

From  this  springboard,  the  Communists 
will  throw  their  full  efforts  Into  an  all-out 
drive  to  Infiltrate  and  organize  Latin  Amer- 
ica, with  Cuba  as  the  model  the  Communists 
envision  that  the  other  nations  of  the  hemis- 
phere will  follow  and  supplant  their  in- 
dependence with  the  status  of  becoming 
Soviet  satellites.  Through  Castro,  the  voice 
of  the  Kremlin  will  then  be  heard  and  felt 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

On  June  10th,  Cuba  entered  Into  a  5-year 
commercial  agreement  with  Red  Czechoslo- 
vakia, which  In  effect  gives  credit  In  the 
amount  of  $20  million  to  Cube,  repayable  In 
10  years,  for  purchases,  not  specified.  In  the 
pact.   In  Czechoslovakia. 

The  pact  Includes  an  agreement  for  tech- 
nical and  scientific  coop)eratlon  which  pro- 
vides for  sending  Czech  technical  missions 
to    Cuba.      Cuba   has    signed    other    similar 


pacts  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  blcK? 
of  satellites.  It  should  be  clear  to  us  that 
Castro  and  his  communistic  advisers  are 
well  on  the  way  toward  being  totally  eco- 
nomically welded  Into  the  Communist  bloc 
of  nations  and  moving  rapidly  toward  a 
military  alliance  as  well.  Castro,  with  no 
constitutional  limitations  to  check  his  per- 
sonal power  has  made  Cuba  a  virtual  party 
to  the  Warsaw  Pact,  which  as  we  well  know, 
was  organized  to  enslave  by  Infiltration,  sub- 
versions and  bloodletting  If  necessary,  the 
rest  of  the  free  world. 

Cuba's  current  Informal  recognition  of  Red 
China  is  expected  to  blossom  Into  full  diplo- 
matic recognition  preparatory  to  an  In- 
creased effort  on  the  part  of  the  Communists 
to  draw  the  Latin  American  nations  Into 
supporting  Red  China's  bid  for  membership 
In  the  United  Nations. 

To  us.  a  people  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  diametrically  opposed  to  com- 
munism In  any  and  all  of  Its  many  forms, 
these  acts  of  Castro  should  wave  a  flag — 
yes.  my  friends,  a  red  flag  for  all  of  us  to 
see.  The  past.  It  Is  said.  Is  prolog  to  the 
future.  We  need  only  to  open  our  eyes  to  see 
the  arrogant  militaristic  bastions  which  have 
replaced  freedom  and  democracy  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  to  recognize  that,  not 
only  are  the  symptoms  of  Infection  present, 
but  that  the  malignant  cancer  of  commu- 
nism Is  restlessly  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  contaminate  Insidiously  the  bloodstream 
of  this  continent,  with  Its  venom. 

The  beautiful  Island  of  Cuba,  only  90  miles 
from  our  shores  will  be,  under  current  plans 
of  the  Kremlin,  Is  to  be  a  Russian  naval 
and  missile  base  poised  at  the  very  heart  of 
our  country. 

This  Communist  beachhead  is  being 
clearly  established.  Wc  must  reappraise  and 
reevaluate  oiu-  foreign  policy  toward  Cuba 
In  this  realistic  light.  We  must  find  an  ap- 
proach upon  which  our  people  and  Cuba's 
jjeople  can  worl^  together  to  salvage  the 
longstanding  friendship  which  burned 
brightly  In  the  pre-Castro  days. 

This  Is  essential  Unless  we  face  up  to  the 
threat  of  this  Soviet  beachhead,  our  country 
In  the  near  future  may  be  Jolted  out  of  Its 
complacency  some  morning  by  waking  up  to 
find  a  fully  developed  Soviet  war  machine 
aimed  at  our  Jugular  It  Is  highly  possible 
that  before  this  year  ends,  communistic 
staged  demonstrations  will  take  place  in 
such  areas  as  Italy  and  West  Germany,  as  a 
diversionary  tactic,  to  allow  a  major  com- 
munistic Cuban  victory,  such  as  the  one  I 
mentioned,  to  go  unnoticed  and  unchal- 
lenged until  too  late. 

The  vigorous  opposition  of  Americans  to 
international  communism  Is  axiomatic.  In 
our  national  Interest,  America's  obligation  to 
the  world  is  clear.  Our  objective  must  be 
more  than  a  containment  of  this  vile  men- 
ace. We  must  turn  back  this  rising  Red  tide 
and  restore  the  dignity  of  freedom  to  men. 
But  first,  we  must  concentrate  on  throwing 
them  out  of  the  American  Continent  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  Is  even  more  applicable 
today  than  It  was  when  first  drafted  In  1828. 
It  extends  not  only  to  direct  attack  but  to 
subversion  and  infiltration,  as  well.  This 
we  must  reaffirm. 

The  administration  should  be  given  au- 
thorization for  a  fiexlble  sugar  policy.  A  re- 
appraisal of  our  current  2-cent-per-pound 
"gift"  over  the  world  market  price  for  Cuban 
sugar  should  be  made,  working  toward  a 
repeal  of  the  same. 

The  formal  omnibus  indictment  of  Cuban 
antl-Amerlcan  action,  which  Is  currently  be- 
ing drafted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Organization  of  American  Statics  If  r.  eood 
move.  The  OAS  is  the  proper  >  .civ  •  <ie- 
Hberate  and  act  in  thla  critical  period  of 
emergency. 

Furthermore,  an  inter-Amerlcan  army. 
operating  within  the  framework  of  the  GAS 
could  and  should.  It  seems  to  me,  provide  a 


vehicle     whereby    desirable     Ir.ter-Anierican 
action  and  policies  could  be  Implemented. 

And.  finally,  to  meet  this  ever  present  ever 
recurring  Communistic  threat  we  niu^t  real- 
ize that  its  success  depends  on  decay  of  the 
sotil,  and  hence  the  best  defense  'to  this 
menace  rests  with  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  to  reevaluate,  reaffirm,  and  strengthen 
our  moral  standards. 


An    Urgent    Report   on   Domestic    Oil 


EXTENSION  OP  Rf-M.^RKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27.  1960 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  session  of  the  86th  Coneress  draws 
to  a  close,  I  believe  it  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  discuss  with  my  colleagues  the 
situation  existing  in  this  Nation,  includ- 
ing my  State  of  Oklahoma,  with  respect 
to  the  oil-producing  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  recalled  that  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  Piesident  Eisen- 
hower instituted  mandatory  controls 
over  oil  imports.  This  action  was  taken 
because  conditions  in  the  domestic  pe- 
troleum industry  had  been  growing 
steadily  worse  due  to  an  ever-increasing 
flood  of  foreign  oil  imports.  He  acted 
pursuant  to  the  national  defense  amend- 
ment which  Congress  had  made  a  part 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  and  which 
required  the  President  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  curb  the  imports  of  any 
commodity  which  were  threatening  the 
national  security. 

In  announcing  this  mandatory  pro- 
gram. President  Eisenhower  stated: 

The  new  program  Is  designed  to  Insure 
a  stable,  healthy  Industry  in  the  United 
States  capable  of  exploring  for  and  develop- 
ing new  hemispheric  reserves  to  replace  those 
being  depleted.  The  basis  of  the  new  pro- 
gram, like  that  for  the  voluntary  program. 
Is  the  certified  requirements  of  our  national 
security  which  make  It  necessary  that  we 
preserve  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  a 
vigorous,  healthy  petroleum  Industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Note  his  words,  "the  new  program  is 
designed  to  insure  a  stable,  healthy  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States."  Surely  all 
will  agree  this  is  a  noteworthy  goal. 

Let  us  examine  matters  to  see  just  how 
much  of  this  goal  has  been  accomplished. 

Shortly  after  the  program  was  an- 
nounced, there  seemed  to  be  some  re- 
newed confidence  instilled  in  the  domes- 
tic petroleum  producing  industry. 
Drilling  picked  up.  The  price  of  crude 
oil,  which  had  been  steadily  dechning  in 
the  face  of  climbing  drilling  costs  and 
and  ever-increasing  imports,  began  to 
level  off. 

Operators  began  to  feel  they  could  plan 
future  drilling  programs  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  could  sell  the  oil  they 
found  at  a  fair  price  which  would  not  be 
chipped  away  by  cheap  foreign  produced 
oil. 

Thus,  the  search  for  and  dt  velopint  in 
of  the  vitally  needed  future  oi!  lej^rve.s 
received  encouragement  as  intended  by 
the  President's  action  imdrr  the  defense 


amendment.  For  example,  for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  oil  well  completions  rose 
in  1959  about  3  4  percent  over  1958. 
However,  the  record  will  show  that  this 
momentary  bright  outlook  has  faded 
away  to  a  point  that  it  can  be  said  that 
the  domestic  petroleum  industry  is 
neither,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent, "stable"  or   "healthy." 

Just  what  do  we  find  when  we  look 
at  the  facts? 
For  the  Nation,  we  see  this: 
First.  Geophysical  and  core  drilling 
crew-; — the  real  baromet-er  on  oil  ex- 
ploratory activity— are  down  13  percent 
from  1959. 

Second.  Active  rotary  rigs  are  down 
19  percent  from  1959. 

Third.  Crude  oil  production  is  down 
131,000  barrels  per  day  below  1959 
averages. 

Fourth.  Crude  oil  price  reductions 
have  become  the  order  of  the  day.  These 
price  cuts  coming  in  the  face  of  rising 
costs  for  everything  the  operator  uses  in 
looking  for  oil. 

Employment  in  the  industry  has  like- 
wise decreased  by  many  thousands  over 
the  last  year. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma,  condi- 
tions are  even  worse  than  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

Crude  production  during  the  first  5 
months  of  this  year  is  20.000  barrels  less 
daily  than  during  same  period  last  year 
and  60.000  barrels  less  daily  than  same 
months  in  1956.  Allowables  have  just 
been  reduced  to  the  lowest  level  in  5 
years. 

Price  cuts  have  been  widespread. 
On  June  15  last  year,  248  rotary  rigs 
were  active — this  year  on  June  13,  the 
figure  is  173 — a  decline  of  75  rigs  or  30 
percent. 

The  number  of  wells  drilled  so  far  this 
year  is  1,743,  a  decline  of  868  wells  or 
33  percent  from  same  months  last  year. 
The  number  of  Oklahomans  employed 
in  the  oil-  and  gas-producing  industry  in 
March  was  42,400  compared  with  44.700 
in  March  of  1959 — a  drop  of  2.300  em- 
ployees or  more  than  5  percent  in  just 
1  year.  Here  again  comparing  this  year 
with  1956.  we  see  that  there  has  been  a 
drop  of  7.000  employees — or  14  percent. 

All  of  these  factors  have  had  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  entire  economy  of 
Oklahoma. 

Does  this  sound  like  the  oil-producing 
industry  in  m>'  State  or  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  is  stable  and  healthy,  capable  of 
meeting  the  goals  laid  down  for  it  by 
President  Eisenhower  when  he  estab- 
lished the  oil  imp>ort  program  in  March 
1959? 
The  answer  is  an  emphatic  "No." 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say  that  had  we 
not  had  this  mandatory  program,  thmgs 
would  be  much  worse. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  this  fact — ■ 
that  even  with  this  program,  total  oil 
imports  into  this  Nation — including 
residual  oil.  last  year  amounted  to  more 
than  650  million  barrels.  That  is  a  lot 
of  oil.  In  fact,  today,  total  imports 
amount  to  more  than  25  percent  of  our 
domestic  oil  production,  the  highest  rate 
in  the  history  of  oui-  industry. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  hear  many  of  the  ex- 
perts say  that  the  domestic  oil-producing 
mdu.'^try    is   in    dire    straits    becaii.s^    of 
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other  factors  and  not  Imports.  This 
kind  of  an  answer  does  not  impress  me. 
We  must  recognize  that  we  are  weaken- 
ing our  domestic  oii  industry  because  of 
excessive  imports.  Solve  this  problem 
first.  It  is  this  simple.  Are  we  going  t<3 
contmue  to  allow  foreign  produced  oil 
to  continue  to  share  US  markets  In 
ever-increasing  amounts  while  our  own 
mdustry  shrinks  and  becomes  less  and 
less  able  to  meet  the  goals  and  challerige 
of  our  national  security  needs  ^ 

The  answer  is  clear.  I,  therefore,  call 
on  the  executive  department  to  substan- 
tially reduce  allowable  oil  imports  now — 
reductions  that  will  be  suflBcient  to  meet 
the  executive  department's  own  goal  as 
laid  down  last  year  If  this  cann -•  b*^ 
done,  then  m  the  interest  of  nau  >:;j1 
security  Congress  will  have  to  reconsider 
this  whole  matter  to  the  end  that  legis- 
lation will  be  enacted  to  preserve  this 
vital  industry  m  a  strong  and  healthy 
condition — a  position  of  strength,  capa- 
ble of  meeting  the  challenge  of  any  tn- 
eray  in  the  world  Kxiay. 


Fifteenth  Anniversary   of   the    United 
I  Nations 


EIXTEn^SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WlSCONblN' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.^ENTATI\'ES 

j  Monday.  June  27.  I960 

Mr.      ZABLOCKI.     Mr       Speaker.      I 

would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  comment 
on  a  very  significant  anniversary — the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  thp 
United  Nations  Charter  which  took  plac>' 
in  San  Francisco  on  June  26.  1945 
^«^On  that  memorable  day.  the  represent- 
atives of  50  nations  affixed  their  signa- 
tures to  the  basic  document  of  a  new 
international  organization,  open  to  all 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  on  the 
basis  of  the  principle  of  sovereign  equal- 
ity, and  dedicated  to  the  achievement 
and  maintenance  of  international  peace. 

four  months  later  on  October  25.  1945, 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  came 
into  force,  having  been  ratified  by  more 
than  two-thirds  of  it.-  .-:gn;itories.  includ- 
ing the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council 

The  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Uruted  Nations  Organization  wore  out- 
lined clearly  in  article  1  of  the  charter 
In  brief,  they  were  and  continue  to  be 
as  foliow.s 

Fir.'^t,  To  maintain  international  E>eace 
and  security 

Second.  To  develop  friendly  relations 
among  natmn.-  ba.-.>d  on  respect  for  the 
principle  of  eqia:  rights  and  j^elf-deter- 
mmation  of  peoples. 

Tliird.  To  achieve  international  co- 
operation in  solving  international  prob- 
lems of  an  economic,  social,  cultural  or 
humanitarian  character,  and  to  promote 
respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all. 

Fourth  To  be  a  center  for  harmoniz- 
ing the  actions  of  nations  in  the  attain- 
ment of  these  common  ends. 


Much  has  transpired  in  the  world  since 
that  memorable  day  15  years  ago  We 
have  seen  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion grow  in  membership,  in  prestige,  and 
in  the  scope  of  the  functions  which  it 
performs  Today,  the  United  Nations  is 
engaged  m  activities  throughout  the 
globe.  Its  programs  serve  and  affect  the 
lives  of  countless  millions  of  people. 
Ilirough  its  social,  economic,  educa- 
tional, legal,  and  pol-tical  activities,  the 
United  Nations  is  endeavoring  to  erJarge 
the  arf'a  of  freedom  and  order  in  the 
world,  to  assist  the  peoples  of  the  various 
continents  In  realizing  their  aspirations 
for  a  bettor  life,  and  to  promote  the 
maintenance  of  peace 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  some 
quarters  about  the  United  Nations,  about 
Its  endeavors  and  about  its  achieve- 
ments. The  facts,  however,  speak  for 
themselves.  In  an  uncertain  and  strife- 
torn  world,  divided  by  communism,  the 
United  Nations  has  tried  to  transcend 
political  boundaries  and  to  promote 
peace,  order,  and  social  welfare  of  the 
peoples  of  Its  member  states.  While  the 
organization  is  far  from  perfect,  it  has 
done  a  better  job  with  the  tools  at  its 
disposal  than  most  critics  will  admit.  Its 
record  on  this  score  is  clear  and  open 
-ur  all  to  see. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  Nations  has 
proved  itself  to  be  an  important  instru- 
ment for  promoting,  on  the  intematiorxal 
-cene.  the  attainment  of  goals  which  are 
vital  to  all  of  us.  The  hopes  of  miUions 
of  peoples,  aspirin?  to  a  better  and  a 
peaceful  future,  are  centered  upon  it.  I 
am  hopeful  that,  in  the  troubled  years 
that  lie  ahead,  the  United  Nations  will 
continue  to  exercise  its  constructive  in- 
fluence and  enjoy  success  in  Its  worthy 
undertakings. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rf marks  I  include  ui  tiio  Recor.t  tlie  text 
of  an  addre.ss  by  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, delivered  ye.-terday  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  an  observance  of  the  15th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations 

I:  is  a  very  thought-provoking  and 
forceful  statement  of  some  of  the  basic 
international  problems  of  our  day — and 
of  the  way  in  which  the  United  Nations 
has  and  can  continue  to  help  in  solving 
those  problems. 

There  is  one  particular  passage  in 
President  Truman's  address  which  I 
would  like  to  quote  at  this  point.  It 
reads: 

In  this  nuclear  age,  no  nation  can  live 
unto  Itself  alone.  There  Is  no  hope  for  any 
nation  In  Isolationism  or  In  Imperialism. 
The  United  Nations  Is  the  best  hope  of  man- 
kind for  deliverance  from  mutual  destruc- 
tion. 

I  commend  this  statement,  and  the 
entire  text  of  President  Truman's  ad- 
dress, to  the  attention  of  the  membership 
of  this  body; 

Text  of  PRrsinENT  Truman's  Spiech  on  thk 
15th  Ks'sv.iB.sKRY  F  THE  Founding  or  thx 
UjriTED  Nations 

A  most  Important  development  wiUiln 
the  last  year  has  been  the  presentation  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  of 
a  disarmament  plan  by  the  head  of  the  So- 
viet   Oovprnmfnt.    Nlk'.ta    Khru.shrhpv 

I  thought  U  was  the  moet  importai.t  event 
of  Khrushchev  s  v;.";lt  because  he  consldwred 


the  Uniud  Nations  the  proper  place  to  deal 
with  so  vital  an  issue  as  disarmament  This 
is  a  forward  step  In  Russian  thinking  about 
the  United  Nations  I  rptrard  this  as  a  sign 
of  the  Brrowth  of  the  United  Nations  m  a 
force  in  w   .-king  out  the  problems  of  peace. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  the  fact  that 
he  used  the  United  Nations  forum  for  the 
only  concrete  and  public  proposal  of  his 
visit  Is  evidence  of  his  esteem  today  for 
this  International  organization. 

I  hope  that  Khrushchev  was  not  making 
Just  a  grandstand  play.  But  whether  or  not 
events  reveal  that  Khrushchev  made  his  pro- 
posal in  good  faith,  the  fact  is  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  one  place  where  dis- 
armament should  be  dealt  with 

Disarmament,  to  succeed,  should  be  a 
steady  process  of  creating  conditions  which 
make  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  any  na- 
tion to  break  the  peace.  Effective  disarma- 
ment should  remove  from  the  world  not  only 
the  terror  of  nuclear  weapons  and  guided 
missiles,  but  also  the  threat  of  mass  armies. 

INSPBCTION  CAiLED  KET  POIICT 

Effective  disarmament  means  an  open 
world  with  no  secret  armies,  no  secret  war 
plans.  If  we  are  to  achieve  effective  Inter- 
national control  of  armaments,  we  have  to 
have  every  nation  open  to  inspection. 

This  Is  what  I  said  6  years  ago  on  the 
occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
Ubllshment  of  the  United  Nations  And  In 
all  the  years  since  the  founding  of  this  In- 
ternational organization  I  have  seen  evi- 
dence of  the  continued  need  for  service  of 
the  United  Nations  In  the  cause  of  peace. 

New  and  ancient  Jealousies  over  sover- 
eignty have  made  some  of  the  work  of  the 
organization  difficult  and.  at  times,  frus- 
trating As  we  have  seen  In  Korea  and  In 
the  Middle  East,  and  as  I  hope  we  shall  see 
in  the  Par  East,  the  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  more  than  theoretical  and 
academic.  It  has  been  practical  and  effec- 
tive. In  my  opinion.  It  has  helped  keep 
some  explosive  areas  from  plunging  us  all 
Into  a  third   world  war. 

I  have  felt  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
my  convictions  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  the  United  Nations  to  date, 
that  we  must  have  an  international  police 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations, 

The  international  police  force  must  be 
strong  enough  to  undertake  such  police  ac- 
Uon  as  the  United  Nations  deems  necessary 
to  maintain  the  peace. 

CHAKTES'S    SPDirr    PKXSmTZD 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  sovereignty  of  no 
nation  will  be  Impaired.  In  reality,  sover- 
eignty of  nations  wUl  be  made  more  secure. 
The  establishment  of  the  International  po- 
lice force  would  require  only  the  delegation 
of  certain  limited  authority. 

Time  and  experience  will  teach  us  Just 
how  much  authority  It  will  be  necessary  to 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  to  make  this 
international  police  force  a  more  and  more 
effective  arm  for  helping  keep  the  peace. 

The  United  NaUons  Uxlay  Is  a  living  Insti- 
tution. Like  all  living  things.  It  follows  a 
development  of  Its  own.  Some  of  the  things 
we  put  down  on  paper  In  the  charter  have 
not  come  to  pass — some  of  the  procedures 
originally  planned  have  proved  unworkable; 
but  they  have  been  replaced  by  new  activi- 
ties, new  procedures,  all  within  the  spirit  of 
the  charter,  that  we  did  not  foresee  10  years 
ago.  This  is  the  course  of  all  written  con- 
stitutions if  they  are  to  endure  and  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  the  years. 

Fifteen  years  ago  in  San  Francisco  all  the 
nations  represented  agreed  on  the  goal  of 
world  peace.  Thejr  also  agreed  that  to  arhleve 
peace  would  req^Ure  determination  and  ef- 
'  iTt       O'.    that    orcaslon    I  sal'l 

"If  we  had  had  this  chanpr  a  few  years 
ngv:-     and  above  al!  the  win  to   use  It— mil- 
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lions  now  dead  would  be  alive  If  we  should 
falter  in  the  future  In  our  will  to  use  it,  mU- 
lions  now   living   will   surely  die 

"It  has  already  been  said  by  mnuy  that 
this  Is  only  a  first  step  to  a  lasting  peace 
That  is  true.  The  Important  thing  is  that  aU 
our  thinking  and  all  our  actions  be  ba.<:ed  on 
the  lealizaOon  that  It  Is  in  fact  only  a  first 
Btep.  Let  us  all  have  It  firmly  In  mind  that 
we  start  today  from  a  good  beginning,  and. 
with  our  eye  always  on  the  final  objective! 
let  us  march  forward." 

The  question  of  armaments  has  clouded 
the  international  horizon  for  many  years 
It  grows  more  and  more  serious.  Every  year 
science  places  new  and  more  terrible  weap- 
ons in  our  hands  Every  year  the  financial 
burdens  of  defense  grow  heavier  and  heavier 
Every  year  the  consequences  of  sudden  attack 
and  the  perils  of  inadequate  defense  become 
more  deadly.  Today,  the  battles  of  World 
War  II  are  almost  as  far  behind  us  techno- 
logically as  the  battles  of  Napoleon  or  the 
techniques  of  Genghis  Kahn.  The  use  of 
force  in  International  affairs  today  raises  the 
threat,  the  almost  incomprehensible  threat, 
of  total  destruction,  not  only  of  cities  and 
nations,  but  of  all  human  life. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  may  break  the  deadlock  on  interna- 
tional   disarmament. 

A  communique  Issued  by  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Chalrm.-in  Khrushchev  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  private  meetings  at  Camp 
David  stated,  among  other  things,  that  no 
disputes  would   be  settled  by  force 

There  was  nothing  new  in  this  declaration 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  already  ob- 
ligated to  observe  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  em- 
bodies the  obligation  of  the  members  not  to 
use  force  except  In  defense  of  the  charter. 
This  is  both  a  legal  and  moral  obligation. 
It  binds  all  the  nations  that  signed  and 
ratified  the  charter,  even  those  that  may  be 
strong  enough  to  violate  it.  It  Is  a  powerful, 
If  intangible  restraint  on  all  the  member 
natlona.  It  Is  sustained  by  the  mighty 
force  of  the  moral  Judgment  of  mankind. 

ruzDOM  IS  empha.sizi;d 

Second  only  to  peace  in  '):'-  t'-  . -.d  Na- 
tions Charter  is  the  emphit,'-'  r  ;..  '  i;  im- 
proving the  standards  of  hving  ul  ind.nklnd 
and  safegTiardlng  the  fundamental  freedom^: 
and  the  dignity  of  men.  This  work  m'..:st  be 
carried  on  at  the  same  time  that  we  strive  to 
eliminate  w;i.-  Indeed,  this  humanitarian 
program  stnko«  ut  one  of  the  m^Un  causes 
of  war.  It  Is  a  tribute-  to  the  framers  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  that  they  gave  this 
objective  such  great  Importance,  and  set  up 
machinery  for  pursuing  It  effectively  even 
before  the  framework  of  international  peace 
was  completed. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  has  gtine  on 
since  the  very  beginning  is  that  between  the 
liberal  constructionists  and  the  strict  con- 
structionists. To  the  Soviet  bloc,  much  that 
the  United  Nations  has  done  U  illegal,  be- 
cause It  was  accomplished  In  circumvention 
of  the  big-power  veto  For  this  liberal  inter- 
pretation, the  United  States  Is  more  respon- 
sible than  any  other  nation,  because  the 
Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution  of  1960  made  it 
possible  to  switch  the  center  of  gravity  from 
the  Security  Council  to  Uie  General  Assem- 
bly. The  General  Assembly  then  took  over 
the  direction  of  affairs  In  Korea,  because  it 
was  clear  that  when  the  Russians  returned 
to  the  Security  Council  they  would  block  the 
Korean  program  in  the  Council. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  another  step  taken  for 
a  liberal  interpretation  from  the  chnlr  laid 
the  ghost  of  the  double  veto.  Ten  members 
of  the  Security  Council  were  to  set  up  an 
Investigating  committee  for  Laos  and  they 
wanted  to  dct.erni!ne  that  the  setting  up  of 
such  a  committee  was  a  procedural  matter, 
because    the    charter    grants    the    Security 


CouncU  the  right  t^'  create  Bubsldlary  bodies 
to  help  the  performaiice  of  its  functions 
The  Russians  insisted  that  they  could  have 
a  veto  in  the  vote  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  matter  was  procedural.  The  Security 
Council  by  a  vote  of  10  to  1  swept  such  non- 
sense aside  and  thus  laid  the  ghost  of  the 
double  veto. 

The  United  Nations  has  grown  profoundly: 
First,  through  the  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  charter.  The  second  way  in  which  the 
United  Nations  has  grown  is  by  the  addition 
of  new  bodies  and  the  expansion  of  existing 
functions. 

One  of  the  greatest  inspirations  given  the 
United  Nations  was  the  point  4  program, 
which  led  to  the  expanded  technical  assist- 
ance program;  the  Paul  Hoffman  program  for 
the  special  fund,  and  the  agreement  last  fall 
to  establish  an  International  development 
authority  as  part  of  the  International  Bank 
(as  recently  suggested  by  Senator  Mikz 
MoNRONET).  Thus  a  last  effort  is  now  going 
on  to  help  underdeveloped  areas. 

The  agency  for  the  peacetime  use  of  atomic 
energy  Is  another  addition  to  the  United  Na- 
tions family  of  agencies. 

Another  argument  that  has  gone  on  In  the 
United  Nations  has  been  over  the  question  of 
the  freedom  of  dependent  areas.  It  is  not 
too  much  of  an  oversimplification  to  say 
that  the  argument  Is  between  the  colonial- 
minded  and  the  others.  The  Colonies  in 
1T76  struck  the  first  blow  against  the  colo- 
nial system.  Within  the  last  15  years,  over 
one-fourth  the  population  of  the  world  has 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  colonialism.  And 
some  of  these  nations  were  helped  t-o  inde- 
pendence by  the  United  Nations,  such  as  in 
the  case  of  Israel.  Ubya.  and  Korea.  In  most 
of  the  cases,  the  new  nations  have  been  wel- 
comed into  the  United  Nations,  where  they 
have  found  an  opportunity  for  self-expres- 
sion. Indeed.  I  think  If  this  great  revolt 
against  the  colonial  system  had  occurred  in  a 
world  of  anarchy,  the  dislocations  might 
have  been  quite  serious. 

CONSERVATrVE   FEAJIS  DISCOUNTED 

There  are  those  conservative  people  who 
are  afraid  of  what  the  new  states  will  do. 
But  Just  as  we  had  a  right  to  make  our  own 
mistakes  in  1776,  and  it  looked  as  though 
In  what  John  Fiske  has  called  the  critical 
period  our  mistakes  would  destroy  us.  so  the 
other  new  states  have  a  right  t<.  make  their 
mistakes.  It  Is  true  that  with  the  admission 
of  so  many  new  states  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions the  United  States  does  not  have  the 
automatic  domination  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, we  will  have  no  trouble  in  having  a 
two-thirds  majority  with  us.  I  think  this 
has  been  demonstrated  In  tlie  last  few  years 
But  I  stress  that  we  must  be  on  the  side  of 
human  freedom  and  our  position  must  be 
right  and,  I  might  add,  clearly  expressed 
So  it  Is  up  to  us  to  do  right  by  the  rest  of 
the  world — free  and  slave  or  dominated  by 
totalltarlans. 

As  I  think  back  over  tiie  past  years  I  am 
encouraged  by  what  has  been  done  m  the 
economic  and  social  field.  But  all  our  ac- 
complishments to  date  are  only  a  gotxl  be- 
ginning. There  Is  much  that  remains  U)  be 
done  Here  is  a  challenge  to  the  under- 
standing, the  generosity  and  the  ingenuity  of 
man. 

We  now  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
one  nation  should  offer  scientific  instruction 
and  technical  advances  to  another,  free, 
without  expecting  a  return  of  any  kind  ex- 
cept the  consclotisness  of  being  part  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  What  a  tremendous 
step  forward  this  is  in  the  reall7.ation  of  our 
common  international  responsibilities  Fifty 
years  ago,  a  program  of  technical  assistance 
would  have  been  considered  completely 
%lsionary.  Nowadays,  the  only  real  question 
is — how  big  should  such  a  program  be?  This 
revolutionary  change  in  public  opinion  Is  tlie 
result,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  economic  and 
social  portions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 


and  the  general  acceptance  of  their  underly- 
ing piiUosophy 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  technical  assistance 
and  economic  development  are  a  growing 
part  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 
While  all  International  good  works  need  not 
be  confined  to  the  United  Nations,  there  are 
many  situations  in  which  this  organization 
Is  the  best  channel  for  such  Internaticnal 
activities.  I  hope  all  the  member  govern- 
ments will  support  these  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  wholeheartedly  and  gen- 
erously. 

In  this  nuclear  age,  no  nation  can  live 
unto  itself  alone.  There  is  no  hope  for  any 
nation  in  isolationism  or  in  imperialism. 
The  United  Nations  Is  the  best  hope  of  man- 
kind for  deliverance  from  mutual  destruc- 
tion. 

rotTNDING   SPEECH   RECALLED 

Will  you  please  be  patient  with  me  while 
I  repeat  a  statement  or  two  from  the  speech 
I  made  here  In  San  Francisco  Just  15  years 
ago?  While  I  am  no  prophet  nor  the  son 
of  one.  my  viewpoint  15  years  ago  has  not 
changed  with  regard  to  the  United  Nations, 
its  effect  on  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
necessity  for  its  existence  to  maintain  that 
peace. 

"The  charter,  like  our  own  Constitution, 
will  be  expanded  and  Improved  as  time  goes 
on.  No  one  claims  that  it  Is  jiow  a  final  or 
a  perfect  Instrument  It  has  not  been  poured 
into  any  fixed  mold.  Chaiigmg  world  con- 
ditions will  require  readjustment — but  they 
will  be  the  readjustments  of  peace  ai.d  not 
of  war. 

"There  were  many  who  d;>ubt«Ki  that 
agreement  could  ever  be  reached  by  tl.ese 
50  countries  differing  so  much  in  race  and 
religion,  in  language  and  culture  But  these 
differences  were  all  forgotten  in  o:\e  u:i- 
shakeable  umty  of  determination— to  find 
a  way  to  end  war. 

"Out  of  this  conflict  (World  War  Hi  have 
come  powerful  military  nations,  now  fully 
trained  and  equipped  for  war  But  they 
have  no  right  to  dominate  the  world.  It  Is 
rather  the  duty  of  these  p<iwerful  natjons  to 
assimne  the  responsibility  for  leadership 
toward  peace. 

"It  I  the  United  Nations]  has  .'^et  up  ma- 
chinery of  International  cooperation  which 
men  and  nations  of  good  will  ca.n  use  v  help 
correct  economic  and  social  causes  of  con- 
flict. 

"This  should  be  a  coop>eratlve  enterprise 
In  which  all  nations  work  together  through 
the  Uult«l  Nations  and  its  specialized 
ligencies  wherever  practicable 

"Under  this  document,  we  have  good 
reason  to  expect  the  framme  of  an  interna- 
tional bill  of  rieht.'  accejitable  to  all  nations 
Involved.  That  bill  of  rights  will  be  as  much 
a  part  of  international  life  as  our  own  BUi 
of  Rights  is  a  part  of  our  Constitution.  The 
charter  Is  dedicated  to  the  achievement  and 
observance  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms.  Unless  we  can  attain 
those  objectives  for  all  men  and  women 
everywhere — without  regard  to  race,  lan- 
guage, or  religion — we  cannot  have  perma- 
nent peace  and  security." 

Now  here  is  what  happened  T'.ie  Ignited 
Nations  e.^tabllshd  a  Commissi  'n  on  Human 
Rights,  of  which  Mrs.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt, 
whom  I  appointed  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission,  was  the  first  chairman  It  has 
produced  a  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
RlRhts  This  universal  delaration  was  adopt- 
ed in  Paris  on  December  10  1948,  without  a 
no  vote.  While  the  declaration  was  not  rati- 
fied by  the  U.N.  it  has  been  Incorpxjrated  Into 
the  Constitution  of  New  Slates  cited  in  U.N, 
resolutions  and  In  court  decisions  It  has 
bec-3me  a  source  of  law  according  to  the  UN 
Secretary  General 

"If  we  fail  to  use  It  [the  U.N  I  we  shall 
betray  all  those  who  have  died  in  order  that 
we  might  meet  here  In  freedom  and  safety  t-o 
create  It  " 
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'ir  we  seeK  ',o  use  it  seifish;y--for  the  ad- 
vantage of  any  one  naM.  n.  or  any  small 
group  of  nations — we  shall  be  equally  guil^v 
ol  that  betrayal  " 

"The  successful  use  if  this  In-.trum^n*  w;;i 
require  the  united  w;;i  and  firm  dPtermlna- 
tlon  of  the  free  peoples  who  have  created  it 
The  job  will  tajt  the  moral  stren^^th  and  fiber 
Of  \is  all   ■ 

"Hie    UN     Is    'he     permanent    "summit 
Tha-'s  where  c  i.rere'.ic*-?   should  be  held. 


Private  Power  Company  Propaganda 
Adyertisuig :  False  and  Deliberately 
Misleading 


I        EXTENSION  OF^  RE^L•\RKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF    OP.fC-    V 

IN  THE  HOr5^E  OF  RETRE   ENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  27.  1960 

Mr  PORTER.  Mr  ript  aker.  for  some 
time,  a  piivaLe  electric  power  group, 
Americas  electric  light  and  power  com- 
panies, has  been  f.ocjdmij  the  American 
pres.H  with  fuU-pa^f  advertrsem 'nts  de- 
signed a.s  blatant  propq^anda  against 
lepa!  public  pcrer  systems  ;n  the  United 
States.  One  of  those  recently  appeared 
in  US.  News  &;  World  Report,  for  June 
6.  1960.  w.th  the  caption,  'Would  You 
Invest  .SIO.OOO  To  Lose  S350  a  Year?" 

Now  I  would  like  to  analy?"  this  ad- 
vertisement paragraph  by  paragraph  to 
refute  the  ful.se  and  deliberately  mis- 
leading .statements,  recklessly  dangled 
before  the  eyes  of  the  American  people. 
Such  propagandizing,  it  is  claimed  by  the 
private  electric  li^ht  and  power  com- 
panies, is  an  attempt  to  educate  :he  citi- 
zen.'-y  ;n  the  proper  point  of  view  reeard- 
in?  public  pxjwer  Thes"  advertispments 
are  in  fact  nothing  more  than  vicious 
misrepresentation  and  .^lander. 

The  advertisement  following  the  cap- 
tion starts  outi 

Drjesn  t  nnake  buslne:--s  sense,  does  It?  Yet 
that  IS  exactly  what  '.s  being  urered  on  the 
United  St<i''ps  by  the  lobbyists  fiir  more  Gov- 
ernment-in -the -"lee  trie  business. 

Here's  hew  :t  worlcs  The  advocates  of 
Federal  electric  power  systems  want  Gov- 
ernment to  sper.t  $10  billion  more  on  top  of 
aboit  $5  300  miiUon  of  taxpayers'  money  al- 
ready spent 

How  tlie  private  power  interests  de- 
rived the  figures  $10  billion  and  $5.5 
billion  IS  not  readily  understandable 
As  far  as  can  t>e  determined,  the  total 
investment  in  Federal  power  proeram.^ 
is  actually  e.stimated  at  closer  Uj  $3 
billion. 

Next  the  questioft  -crT taxation  is  intro- 
duced into  the  picture  a.s  follows: 

These  su -called  public  power  systems  are 
e.xempt  from  ail  Federal  taxation,  and 
largely  from  any  State  or  local  taxing.  On 
the  other  hand.  $10  billion  spent  by  Inde- 
pendent electric  companies  would  produce 
about  »350  million  yearly  In  Federal,  local. 
and  State  taxes,  at  today's  rates. 

S<i  the  public  power  proposal  bolls  down 
to  hitting  m'>6t  taxjiayers  twice:  Use  their 
taxes  to  build  Goveriiment  power  systems, 
and  tap  thera  for  the  share  of  taxes  that 
Go'.ernmer.t  systems  escape. 


The.se  statements  are  eross  exaggera- 
tions and  misrepresentatiors. 

Again,  where  did  the  figures  of  $10 
billion  and  $350  million  come  from? 
No  souixe  or  method  of  computation  iS 
revealed  in  the  advertisement.  Appar- 
ently, the  method  of  deriving  these  sta- 
tistics is  that  of  the  "big  lie." 

As  to  escaping  taxation,  the  following 
quotation  from  an  exhaustive  study  of 
Government  and  business  by  Vernon  A. 
Mund  stands   in   refutation  i 

The  facts  are  that  often  public  power  pays 
Its  full  share  of  State  and  local  taxes  In 
■^ther  ways. 

Municipal  utilities  and  public  utility  dis- 
tricts typlcaUy  pay  State  taxes  on  gross  reve- 
nues from  retail  sales.  State  sales  taxes, 
regular  State  business  taxes.  State  gasoline 
taxes,  State  generating  license  fees.  Indus- 
trial Insurance,  and  unemployment  taxes.  In 
line  with  those  paid  by  privately  owned 
utilities.  They  also  usually  pay  local  busi- 
ness and  occupation  taxes  and  local  fran- 
chise t.-i.xes.  It  Is  common  for  publicly 
owned  enterprises  to  f\imlsh  services,  such 
as  street  lighting,  at  little  or  no  cost.  On 
some  occasions,  moreover,  they  pay  8p>cclal 
gross-revenue  taxes  or  make  cash  contribu- 
tions to  State  and  local  agencies  In  lieu  of 
property  taxes.  The  value  of  such  payments 
and  sert-lces  may  fully  offset  the  property 
tax  burden  which  privately  owned  utilities 
mu3t  pay.' 

PUBLIC  POWER  PATS  PUBLIC  DIVIDENOS 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  the 
con.struction  of  local  public  buildings 
with  moneys  from  the  earnings  of  locally 
own  utility  systems  i 

One  such  example.  Is  the  municipal  build- 
ing of  the  city  of  lUon.  NY.,  which  was 
erected  by  funds  contributed  by  the  munici- 
pal electric  system.  Although  such  a  contri- 
bution would  not  appear  In  the  Income  state- 
ment as  a  tax  Item,  there  Is  no  question  that. 
If  this  contribution  had  not  been  made  by 
the  municipal  utility.  It  would  have  been 
necessary  to  utilize  tax  revenues  tn  order  to 
construct  this  civic  Improvement.' 

Regarding  the  question  of  Federal  tax- 
ation, it  is  true,  of  course,  that  publicly 
owned  utilities  are  exempt  from  Federal 
taxation.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
story,  by  any  means.  Take  as  an  exam- 
ple the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  per- 
haps the  most  common  target  of  private 
power  interests.  Rates  for  its  electricity 
provide  not  only  for  all  costs  of  render- 
ing the  service  and  State  and  local  tax 
equivalents,  but  also  yield  net  earnings 
for  the  Federal  Treasury  of  more  than  4 
percent. 

These  net  earnings  give  the  Federal 
Government  an  interest  return  on  the 
money  appropiiated  for  construction,  as 
•.veil  a."5  a  return  which  is  equivalent  to 
Federal  income  tax  payments.  To  quote 
from  Mr.  Gordon  Clapp,  a  former  di- 
rector of  TVA 1 

TVA  Is  not  required  to  pay  Federal  income 
taxes.  Thl.s  is  logical,  since  TVA  Is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  All  of  TVA's 
Income  belongs  to  the  Government.  But  if  a 
share  of  TVA's  power  earnings,  after  setting 
as-.de  the  equivalent  of  Interest,  were  ear- 
mar  ied   for  Income  taxes  In  the  same   pro- 


■  Mund.  Vernon  A.  Government  and  Busl- 
ne)«.  New  York.  Harper  &  Bros  1955,  p. 
572. 

»  "More  Power  at  Lower  Cost,"  American 
Powex  Public  Power  \tAoc.  APPA  Document 
No  53  ^  01  p.  17. 


{xjrtion    as    for    private    utility    coc 

there    would   still    be    something    left    for   a 

dividend  to  the  taxpayers. 

myoRTAwrx  or  low -cost  poweb 

No  fair-minded  discusion  of  private 
and  publicly  owned  poweiplants  should 
omit  mention  of  the  great  expansion  in 
industry  and  employment  resulting  from 
the  availability  of  low-cost  public  power. 
Such  industrial  benefits  Inevitably 
broaden  the  tax  base.  Economic  ex- 
pansion in  the  Tennessee  Volley  and  the 
Columbia  Basin,  for  example,  bears  out 
this  statement.  It  is  difficult,  of  course, 
to  measure  exactly  the  increase  in  tax 
returns  due  to  these  Federal  public  power 
systems  However,  Brooks  Hays,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
estimates  that  since  1933  when  TVA  was 
inaugurated,  $12  billion  more  have  been 
collected  in  Federal  taxes  from  residents 
of  the  TVA  area  than  would  have  ac- 
crued to  the  Federal  Government  had 
pre-TVA  conditions  prevailed 

Furthermore,  an  attack  on  public 
po'wer  on  the  score  of  tax  evasion  is  par- 
ticularly uncalled  for  and  malicious, 
since  private  utility  companies  In  actual 
fact  receive  a  huge  subsidy  In  the  form 
of  tax  reductions. 

PEOPLE    WHO    LIVE    IIT    CLASS    HOUSES 

For  private  power  interests  to  sponsor 
an  advertisement  accusing  public  power 
systems  of  avoiding  their  share  of  taxes 
is  an  irony  of  ironies. 

Through  provisiofiS  for  accelerated 
amortization  and  liberalized  depreciation 
in  the  tax  laws,  private  power  firms  are 
subsidized  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  During  V/orld  War 
n.  Congress  enacted  legislation  to  pro- 
vide accelerated  amortization  of  defense 
plants.  Extraordinary  expansion  was 
needed  in  plant  capacity  to  manufacture 
arms  and  munitions  for  the  national  de- 
fense. Quite  imderstandably,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  stood  rei-.dy  to  aid  in 
financing  such  expansion. 

The  rapid  amortization  program  pro- 
vided that  the  cost  of  a  defense  plant 
could  be  amortized  over  a  5 -year  period 
instead  of  over  Its  longtime  useful  life. 
The  siun  set  aside  for  depreciation  was 
deductible  from  income  as  a  basiness  ex- 
pense. Thus  the  Federal  Government 
largely  paid  the  cost  of  the  new  defense 
plants  by  reduced  taxes.  Certificates  of 
necessity  were  issued  to  industrial  com- 
panies in  authorization  of  rapid  amorti- 
zation. Some  utilities  were  issued  these 
certificates  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  However,  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  l>egan  in  1953  to 
issue  certificates  of  necessity  for  the 
ordinary  expansion  of  powerplants.  The 
85th  Congress  put  a  stop  to  these  manip- 
ulations. However,  according  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the 
American  Public  Power  Association,  be- 
cause of  rapid  amortization,  tax  benefits 
of  $15  billion  have  been  amassed  in  the 
coffers  of  private  utilities  concerns. 
waiTEorrs  fob  pkivate  companies 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story  left 
untold  by  those  who  complain  of  tax 
evasion.  Liberalized  depreciation  allow- 
ances were  written  into  the  Revenue  Code 
in  1954.  Section  167  Increased  the 
amount  of  the  cost  of  a  plant  that  may 
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be  written  off  m  the  eai  iy  years  of  ii.s 
life  for  tax  purposes  Therefore  Uie  tax 
bill  of  the  company  is  reduced. 

This  is  not  all  Utility  companies 
have  approached  State  utility  commis- 
sions to  urge  higher  utility  rates,  and 
have  based  their  estimates  for  such  in- 
creases on  a  normal  tax  bill,  not  a  tax 
bill  which  allows  for  liberalized  deduc- 
tions for  depreciation. 

And  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
liberalized  depreciation  is  a  tax  reduc- 
tion, not  a  tax  deferral,  since  the  utili- 
ties have  been  experiencing  unprece- 
dented expansion  in  recent  years.  The 
stockholders  in  the  utility  companies, 
not  the  consumers  of  power,  are  reaping 
tremendous  gains  from  these  tax  pro- 
visions. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this:  the 
utilities  are  deriving  huge  profits  from 
one  of  the  most  extensive  subsidies  ever 
handed  out  by  any  government.  Re- 
liable estimates  place  the  Federal  tax 
subsidy  granted  to  private  utilities 
through  accelerated  amortization  certifi- 
cates and  liberalized  depreciation  prac- 
tices available  since  1954  at  more  than 
$10  billion.' 

Next,  the  old,  familiar,  and  false  re- 
frain appears  in  the  advertisement: 

The  tragic  fact  Is  that  more  spending  for 
such  Federal  power  programs  would  be  un- 
necessary. The  hundreds  of  Independent 
electric  companies  are  able  and  ready  to 
provide  for  the  Nation's  electric  needs. 
They've  already  proved  they  can  supply 
plenty  of  low-priced  power  without  using 
tax  money  to  do  It. 

DEPALT-T     or     private     COMPANIES 

The  truth  is  this:  Public  power  sys- 
tems such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority were  constructed  because  private 
companies  either  would  not  or  could  not 
provide  electricity  at  moderate  cost. 
Referring  again  to  the  TVA,  private  in- 
terests believed  that  a  wide  market  for 
the  electricity  generated  by  a  system  of 
dams  on  the  Tennessee  River  could  not 
possibly  be  developed.  Today.  TVA  is 
having  difficulty  in  meetmc  all  demands 
for  electricity. 

The  rates  of  jiublicly  owned  utilities 
are  typically  below  the  rates  of  private 
utilities.     To  quote  again  from  Mund: 

Some  60  publicly  owned  utilities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  particular,  sell 
electricity  for  residential  use  at  rates  under 
1  cent  a  kilowatt-hour.  This  rate  Is  fully 
60  percent  below  the  average  residential  rate 
in  the  United  Statefc.' 

Rural  electrification  is  another  case  in 
point.  Modern  methods  of  agriculture 
demand  extensive  application  of  elec- 
tricity. The  use  of  individual  plants 
generating  electricity  on  a  single  farm  is 
prohibitively  expensive.  Should  .A.meri- 
can  agriculture  then  be  p>onalized  be- 
cause private  companies  believe  a  pro- 
gram of  rural  eli»ctrification  would  be 
unprofitable?  And  in  this  connection  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  rural  electric 
cooperatives  pay  back  evei-y  cent  they 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
construction  and  operation  of  generat- 
ing plants,  transmission  lines,  and  dis- 
tribution systems,  with  interest. 


» Clyde  T.  nils,  general  manager.  National 
Rural   Electric   Cooperative   Aaaociatton. 
*  Mund.  op.  clt,  p.  688. 


Then  Uyo.  private  companies  rarely 
think  m  terms  of  multipu.'-pose  dams  for 
flood  control,  irrigation,  and  national  de- 
fense, as  well  as  electric  power  for  home, 
office,  and  Industry-. 

Tlie  experience  of  u  aging  Wcrld  War 
n  and  subseqiient  inauguration  of  the 
new  atomic  and  space  age  have  proved 
the  need  for  vast  quantities  of  cheap 
electric  power.  For  precisely  this  rea- 
son, atomic  energy  installations  are 
located  at  Oak  Ridge  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley. 

The  advertisement  winds  up  its  propa- 
ganda by  urging  the  reader  to  send  for 
a  booklet  entitled  "How  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Electricity  Affects  the  Business- 
man." This  pamphlet  contains,  of 
course,  further  doses  of  the  same  type  of 
half-truths  and  untruths  as  appear  in 
the  advertisement. 

No  such  statements  as  those  which  are 
used  to  smear  public  power  in  a  large, 
authoritative-looking  advertisement  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  and  other 
publications  should  remain  unrefuted. 

Both  public  and  private  power  have 
a  place  in  the  Amerlci^n  economic  sys- 
tem. And  public  r>ower.  legalized  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  has  a  right  to  exist 
without  continual  harassment  from  pri- 
vate power  interests  using  their  rate- 
payers' money  in  a  scurrilous  campaign. 


Expanded  Efforts  To  Preserve  Natural 
Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STA'TES 

Monday,  June  27.  I960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  to  assure 
a  necessary  reservoir  of  natural  resources 
for  generations  of  the  future,  the  Nation, 
I  believe,  needs  to  expand  its  efforts  to 
better  utilize,  conserve,  and  manajre 
these  resources. 

Over  the  weekend,  I  was  pleased  to  re- 
view the  challenge  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation, as  well  as  to  make  some  rec- 
ommendations, in  a  broadcast  over  Wis- 
consin radio  station's.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  excerpts  from  this 
bnxwicast  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WiLET  Ubcks  Gkeatxb  EFFORT  To  Peeservte 
Natv'bal  Riboubcis;  Outlines  11 -Point 
Long-Rance    Pbocbam 

Excerpte  of  address  by  Senator  Alexandeb 
WiLET    over    Wisconsin    radio    stations) 
Friends,  In  a  fast -growing  nation — existing 
in  an  increasingly   complex   world — we   face 
a  great  many  large  and  varying  challenges. 

At  this  time,  I'd  like  to  discuss  with  you 
the  task  of  maintaining,  preserving,  conserv- 
ing and  bcLt  utUlzlng  our  natural  resources — 
without  which  a  nation  would  "dry  up  and 
wither  away";  and  without  which  a  nation — 
and  a  people — would  not  be  able  to  meet  its 
chaUengee.  The  fundamentals  of  a  good  re- 
soxiices  program  Include  Efllclent  \ise:  ade- 
quate  development    to    expand    reperv^lrs    to 


meet  the  requlremenu  of  national  secunty 
aiid  a  growing  economy;  effective  a^nserva- 
Uon  to  provide  for  future»generations;  and 
equitable  distribution  of  benefits  Irom  re- 
sources and  efforts  to  discourage  wasteful 
exploitation. 

With  the  fast -increasing  population — as 
well  as  urban  and  Industrial  expansion,  there 
is — as  you  and  I  recognize — a  great  need  to 
assure    that    these    resources     are     handled 

Wisely. 

national   objecttves    of   conservation 

PROGRAM 

Question.  What,  then,  are  some  of  the  na- 
tional Objectives  of  our  conservation  pro- 
gram. Senator  Wilet? 

Answer.  (1)  Increased  understanding  and 
Jiisumptlon  of  responsiblUty  for  consexvatlon 
leadership  by  local  people,  theu-  local  soU 
conservaUon  districts,  ai.d  their  county  and 
State  governments; 

(2)  Acceleration  of  on-farm  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices,  including  land  use. 
not  only  for  local  benefit,  but  In  light  of 
the  effect  on,  entire  watersheds  and  river 
basins; 

(3)  Greater  planning,  within  river  basins 
and  watersheds,  for  multiple  use  of  water, 
including  efforts  to  promote  improved  and 
efficient  water  use  and  management. 

(4)  Expansion  of  basic,  as  well  as  applied, 
research  In  the  fields  oi  soU.  water,  and  forest 
conservation; 

(5)  Further  improving,  management,  and 
development  of  our  public  lands,  recognising 
the  growing  pressures  for  recreational  use  as 
well  as  for  the  production  of  crops  of  timber, 
livestock,  and  water; 

(6)  Strengthening  educational  efforts  in 
the  field  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
through  the  medium  of  general  education 
as  well  as  tiirough  specific  organized  youth 
and   adult  groups,  l)oth   rural  and  urban. 

Question.  Now.  what  are  some  of  the  long- 
range  objectives? 

Answer.  More  emphasis  on  long-life  (as 
contrasted  to  annual  and  recurring)  conser- 
■vatlon  practices  In,  for  example,  the  cost- 
sharing  phase  of  the  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram: use  of  a  basic  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion plan  as  a  basis  for  technical  assistance, 
credit  and  cost-shartng  aid  in  conservation 
on  farms  or  ranches;  as  possible,  separate 
identification  and  administration  of  those 
programs,  aimed  primarily  at  Etablllzatlon  of 
production,  from  those  with  prLniarv  soil 
and  water  conservation  objectives;  better 
correlation  of  Federal  conservation  programs 
With  the  programs  of  State  conservation 
agencies:  encourage  new  Investment  of  pri- 
vate capital  In  the  application  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  work  and  wntershed  de- 
velopment. 

Question.  Now,  turning  to  Uie  preserva- 
tion of  our  outdoor  heritage,  what  pro^rre.^s 
Is  being  made,  for  example,  in  expanding  our 
national  park  system? 

Answer.  You  will  recall  that  the  National 
Park  Service  undertook  a  program.  Initiated 
In  1956,  called  the  Mission  66  program. 
This  program  is  working  to  improve  con- 
servation and  expansion  of  tlie  national  park 
system.  The  objectives  Include:  r»rovldlng 
more  adequate  recreaUonal  facilities;  assur- 
ing protection  of  natural  and  historic  fea- 
tures of  our  park  lands:  and  making  these 
out-of-door  axeas  m<>re  accessible  tc  visit o.'-s 

Included  in  the  national  program  are  ef- 
forts for  new  and  improved  roads,  trails  and 
parkways,  visitors'  centers,  museums.  CAmp- 
Eltes.   utility  systems,   and   other  servlcec 

In  addition,  the  National  Park  Service  Is 
attempting  to  appraise  the  Nation's  out- 
standinc  scenic,  scientific,  and  rultural  re- 
sources and  evaluate  and  n-jf-et  the  future 
public  demand  for  them. 

Question  Along  these  lines  v.-(-  recall  that 
you  cosponsored  legislation  for  the  eFtabUsh- 
ment  of  a  Moraine  National  Park  in  Wit^con- 
6ln.     What    is  The  status  cf  this  project'' 
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Answer.  Initially,  the  Park  Serv;.-e  con- 
ducted a  prellmlntiry  s'.irvey  The  study  re- 
vealed '■hat  the»ie  was  real  geo:i">^lca]  bii- 
loglcal.  hlst^')rlr  slgniflcance  to  the  i^'.ai:  iilly 
formed  moraines  Cn:'^)rtunately,  the  D*"- 
partment  has  been  hampered  by  I,:' k  if 
funds  for  carrying  out  the  necf^sary  f.:!  a- 
up  studies  to  determine  the  ex-er.'  '  n:  - 
ra.nes  for  Inclusion  In  a  possible  p  :rk  -    --•■::. 

Within  the  limitation  ot  their  -^  i;i -.h;:  :•  :-<;, 
I  Jaave  sugt^ested  that  the  De;  i";neiit  go 
fdrward  on  this  as  early  as  •,>■>>,.■>." 

We  re<;o?ntze  that  If  this  is  too  long  de- 
layed, there  may  well  be  serlotis  deteriora- 
tion of  the  valuable  moraine  features  on  our 
Wisconsin  landscape 

KXPANSION     JP     FI.-,H     AND     AU.DirfE     PROGRAMS 

Question  As  the  senior  Senator  of  a  con- 
ser.  ition-mind^  State,  what's  the  outloolc 
for  Improvement  of  onr  fl'^h  md  W.'.dllfe 
pr    :jram.s ' 

Ar.r,':^-er  Currently,  there  are  18  million 
acres  of  natlonaJ  wildlife  refuges,  100  flsh 
hatcheries,  laboratories,  and  other  facilities 
for  fish  and  wildlife  research. 

N'a'i  mally,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,  programs  of  research. 
plannlntr.  management,  and  protection  are 
being  carried  few-ward  in  close  cooperation 
with  States,  like  Wisconsin,  to  stem  the  de- 
cline of  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  for 
example,  administers  two  national  wildlife 
reifuges  in  Wisconsin,  the  Necedah  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  of  40.000  acres,  and  the 
Horlcon  National  Wildlife  Refuge  of  21.000 
acres. 

Question.  Whafs  being  done  in  the  flsh- 
erlea  management  program? 

Answer.  Two  fish  hatcheries  are  operated 
in  Wisconsin:  The  Lake  Mills  Hatchery  and 
Genoa  Hatchery  which,  together,  produce 
about  4.300  pounds  of  warm  water  species 
.  such  15  ba.ss.  and  bluegllls,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  trout,  for  stocking  local  waters. 
The  l.\  Crosse  Research  Laboratory  now 
conr;  ]:',s  r~?earch  on  methods  for  selective 
carfr  :  ^r  f.  =  h  ■<;  for  better  management  and 
con.sr-r.  1-;  .-.  f  Wisconsin's  lakes,  streams, 
and  poncLs 

QuesU^n  What  Is  the  outlook  on  the 
eradication  of  lamprey  in  the  lakes? 

Answer.  Sea  lamprey  control  operations 
conducted  from  a  field  station  in  Marquette, 
Mich  ,  include  electric  barriers  and  chemical 
treatment  of  Wisconsin  streams. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  Is 
conducting  research  on  lake  trout  and  white 
fishes  from  a  field  station  In  Ashland.  This 
research  is  directed  to  rehabilitation  after 
depredation  by  sea  lampreys  to  the  balance 
between  planted  and  natural  trout  in  Lake 
Superior. 

C0NSB31VAT10N    OF    WATER 

Question.  What  about  conservation  of 
water.  Senator  Wnjiy? 

Answer.  Fortunately,  Wisconsin  has  been 
blessed  with  rich  water  resources.  With  a 
fist-expanding  population,  however,  it  Is 
expected  that  we  will  need  more  effective 
meth  xls  of  use  and  reuse  of  water  for  In- 
du«rtal  and  similar  purposes  as  well  as  a 
more  effective  conservation  program. 

National  experts  indicate  that  by  1980,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  turn  to  ocean 
water  for  industrial,  agricultural,  and  human 
consumption.  To  help  meet  this  need.  I  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  set  up  a  program  for 
converting  saline  and  brackish  water  suit- 
able for  industrial,  agricultural,  and  human 
utilization  purposes.  Five  demonstration 
plants  are  being  constructed  for  sea  water 
conversion.  Fortunately,  the  program  Is 
going  forward  encouragingly.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  reports  already  indicate  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  substantially  cut  the  cost 
of  converting  sea  water  for  human,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  purposes. 

Question.  What  are  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  work  in  Wisconsin? 


Answer  Under  the  rvpartment  of  In'.erlor. 
the   followinij   pr'>«rnjns   are    under    way 

In  the  face  of  a  pijssible  fu"ure  water 
shortage,  we  are  carrying  on  'x'm.-i.t-  witt-r 
resources  Investigations  in  W.jC-'n^m.  I;.f  ,r- 
matlon  on  streamflow  and  lake  stage  is  being 
obtained  In  about  90  locations.  Ground- 
water investigations  are  In  progress  in  nine 
areas.  Most  of  this  work  Is  financed  co- 
operatively with  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Water  Pollution. 

son.   CONSnVATION 

Question.  Now.  turning  to  soil  conserva- 
tion. Senator,  we  recognize  that  the  organ- 
ization of  soil  conservation  districts  has  be- 
come a  practical  means  for  carrying  on  ef- 
fective measures  to  conserve  our  natural  re- 
sources.    What  Is  the  scope  of  this  program? 

Answer.  Nationally,  there  are  2,865  aoU 
conservation  districts.  These  Include  about 
90  percent  of  the  land  in  farms  and  95 
percent  of  all  the  farms  and  ranches  In  the 
United  States.  In  Wisconsin,  for  example, 
the  agricultural  land  by  November  1956  had 
all  been  organized  Into  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. By  June  1959.  over  39.000  farmers — 
operating  more  than  6'/j  million  acres  of 
land — were  cooperating  with  Wisconsin's  71 
soil  conservation  districts.  Some  of  the  out- 
standing practices  Include:  strlpcropplng, 
totaling  more  than  971,000  acres;  crop  rota- 
tions, more  than  173  million  acres;  pasture 
planting.  247.000  acres:  tree  plantings. 
66.000  acres:  waterway  development,  12,403 
acres:  terracing,  nearly  4.000  miles:  and 
contour  farming.  173.195  acres.  Under 
the  agricultural  conservation  program,  also, 
a  rem.arkable  amount  of  progress  has  been 
made  toward  putting  into  effect  real,  con-. 
structlve    conservation    practices. 

SCOPE    or    AGRICULTURE    RESEARCH    AND    SERVICE 

Question.  Senator,  what  about  research  In 
agriculture? 

Answer.  We  recognize  that  research  Is  a 
key  to  progress  In  agriculture,  as  in  other 
fields.  Currently,  the  Agriculture  Research 
Service  Is  conducting  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams in  soil  and  water  management  and 
conservation  designed  to  permit  more  effi- 
cient, sustained,  and  profitable  use  of  these 
resources.  The  studies  Include  plant  and 
animal  life,  soil  chemistry,  methods  of  culti- 
vation, irrigation  and  crop  routlon.  efforts 
to  produce  crops  of  high  nutritive  value  and 
soil-water-plant  relationships  that  may  af- 
fect management  of  different  soils. 

Research  is  al.so  under  way  in  such  fields 
as  watershed  hydrology,  stream  and  reservoir 
sedimentation,  runoff,  engineering  aspects  of 
drainage  and  irrigation,  and  other  programs. 

Incidentally,  a  large  portion  of  this  re- 
search is  carried  out  In  cooperation  with 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
State  departments  of  agriculture.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  Conser- 
vation Experiment  Station  at  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
and  Madison.  Wis.,  are  focal  points  of  such 
research  and  does  a  splendid  Job. 

FOREST    HESOURCES 

Question.  Now.  turning  to  our  forestry  pro- 
gram. Senator,  in  view  of  the  increasing 
population  demands  for  homebulldlng  as 
well  as  for  industrial  progress,  are  we  mak- 
ing adequate  progress  In  carrying  on  forest 
tree  plantings,  conservation,  and  manage- 
ment programs? 

Ajaswer.  Fortunately,  the  Federal  Forest 
Service — as  well  as  constructive  State  pro- 
grams— are  making  a  fundamentally  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  assuring  an  adequate 
volume  of  forests  and  forest  products  for 
generations  of  the  future. 

We  recall,  of  course,  that  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Utilization  Laboratory,  in  Madison, 
WU. — celebraUng  Its  50th  anniversary  this 
month — is  making  a  significant  contribution 
in  the  field  of  research. 


Overall,  our  181  million  acres  of  forest 
lands  grouped  into  151  national  forests — In- 
cluding two  In  Wisconsin,  the  Nlcolet  and 
Chequamegon  Forests — yield  water,  timber, 
forage,  recreation,  game  and  other  wildlife, 
and  minerals.  All  of  the  renewable  resources 
arc  managed  under  principles  of  multiple  use 
and  to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of  products 
and  services. 

In  fiscal  year  1959.  8  3  billion  board  feet 
of  timber  was  harvested  In  the  national  for- 
ests. The  cut  In  1960  Is  exF>ected  to  reach  9  6 
billion  board  feet.  In  addition.  6  million 
livestock  graze  on  national  forest  range;  also 
watersheds  are  managed  to  regulate  stream- 
flow,  prevent  floods,  and  provide  water  for 
power.  Irrigation,  navigation,  and  munici- 
palities. 

Recreation,  too,  ranks  with  water  and  tim- 
ber as  a  major  use  of  the  national  forests 
Visits  to  these  forests  for  recreation  climbed 
from  68.5  million  In  1968  to  81  million  In 
1959,  and  the  trend  Is  steadily  upward. 

Developing  the  recreation  resources,  im- 
proving the  habitation  for  wildlife,  and  the 
prevention  and  controlling  of  fires  and  pests 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  management  of 
other  resource  values  of  the  national  forests 

By  the  year  2000  a  nearly  doubled  timber 
growth  will  be  needed  by  a  population  of 
nearly  300  million.  Consequently,  the  Na- 
tion cannot  Just  haphazardly  exjject  that  our 
natural  roU,  water,  and  forest  resources  will 
be  able  to  make  these  ever-increasing  de- 
mands of  the  future.  Instead,  these  re- 
sources must  be  protected,  developed,  and 
managed  to  assure  that  we  will  have  ample 
resources  for  the  times  ahead. 

C0NCLU810H 

This.  then.  Is  a  brief  review  of  conservation 
practices  and  programs  for  soil,  water,  and 
forest  resources  under  way — and  for  the 
future. 

As  stewards  of  these  Important  resources 
you  and  I— and  the  Nation— have  a  respon- 
sibility for  vigilantly  improving  and  ex- 
panding these  programs  for  assuring  a  reser- 
voir of  such  Invaluable  resources  for  the 
future. 

At  this  time,  I  greatly  appreciate  your 
being  with  us  for  this  program. 

Thank  you   very  much. 


Address  (i  Hon.  Chester  Bowles,  of  Con- 
necticut, at  Commencement  Exercises 
at   Smith   Coll^'^e.    Northampton,   Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LEVKRF.TT  SALTONSTALI. 

OF     MASS,\CHrbETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  27.  1960 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  interviewed  Conpressman 
Chester  Bowles  on  a  TV  show  for  ttie 
people  of  Massachusetts.  We  talked  of 
various  issues  of  public  ix)licy,  including 
some  of  the  more  imperative  considera- 
tions of  foreign  policy. 

Congressman  Bowles'  background  as 
a  Governor,  public  servant  in  the  Federal 
Government,  writer,  and  Ambassador 
qualifies  him  to  discuss  matters  of  public 
importance  to  all  of  us. 

Recently  Mr.  Bowles  delivered  the 
principal  address  at  the  commencement 
exercises  at  Smith  College,  Northamp- 
ton. Mass.  In  this  si>eech,  he  discussed 
the  basic  dimensions  of  the  challenge 
before  as  in  a  historical  perspective. 
This  address  is  really  another  contribu- 
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tion  to  the  free  debate  on  the  national 
purpose,  and  I  :isk  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b?  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SMrm       COLLEGE       COMMElfCEMEl^       ADDRESS, 
NOBTHAMFTON,  MABS..  JUNE  5.  1960.  BT  Hon' 

CKxsm  Bowies,  Membcs  of  Conchess 
President  Mendenhall.  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  honored  guests,  alumnae, 
parents,  and.  most  especially,  members  of  the 
graduating  class  of  I960.  It  U  a  very  real 
pleasure  to  Join  you  here  in  Northampton 
for  this  last  official  occasion  of  your  college 
careers. 

Since  your  first  freshman  assembly  in  the 
fall  of  1956,  I  have  come  to  know  many  of 
you  and  to  feel  pe-sonaily  involved  with  In- 
terest, affection,  ard  pride  in  much  that  you 
have  done. 

Over  the  years  I  have  also  become  well  ac- 
quainted with   the   tradlUonal  requirements 
of  commencement  tipeakers. 
These  rules  are  very  clear. 
TTie    current    state    of    affairs    should    be 
viewed  with  proper  concern. 

The  inheritance  being  handed  down  by  the 
speaker's  own  generation  (so  powerfully  rep- 
resented on  such  occasions  by  trustees,  par- 
ents, and  alumnae)  should  be  commented 
upon  modestly. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  particular 
class  is  at  a  crossroads  In  history,  and  that 
great  decisions  lie  ahead. 

The  graduating  seniors,  whose  thoughts 
are  properly  concerned  with  new  Jobs,  new 
tours,  and  new  husbands,  should  then  be 
called  upon  to  drop  everytiung  and  save  the 
world  before  it  is  to-D  late. 

This  year  speakers  from  the  University  of 
Maine  to  the  Unl\'erslty  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia can  be  eEpecr.ed  to  sound  an  additional 
note.  From  hundreds  of  platforms  such  as 
this  they  will  be  saying  that  our  moral  values 
are  not  what  they  should  be.  and  if  anything, 
that  they  are  slightly  worse  than  at  this  time 
last  year. 

I  wish  I  could  promise  to  say  something 
dramatically  different.  However  it  is  unde- 
niably true  that  in  most  walks  of  our  na- 
tional life  we  have  not  been  doing  as  well  as 
we  should.  It  la  also  true  that  our  complex 
and  explosive  world  Is  in  urgent  need  of  your 
fresh  energy  and  vision. 

Although  pessimism  on  such  questions  has 
always  been  considered  un-American,  and 
I  think  properly  so.  every  thoughtful  person 
knows  that  we  are  facing  profound  changes 
and  that  the  course  of  events  has  never  been 
less  clear. 

Views,  assumptions,  hopes,  and  expecta- 
tions which  succeeding  generations  of  Amer- 
icans have  taken  for  granted  are  being  Jolted 
abruptly 

This  situation  is  not  unique  In  American 
history.  Indeed,  my  generation  faced  some- 
thing similar  In  the  early  thirties  when  the 
sudden  collapse  of  our  economy  shocked  us 
out  of  our  easy  assumptions  that  money,  at 
least  for  the  fortunate  few,  grew  on  trees. 

But  the  present  challenge  Involves  far  more 
than  Jobs,  pay  increases,  and  material  com- 
forts. 

Now  for  the  first  time  In  American  history, 
our  future  is  tied  ^^  that  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  other  human  beings  whose  objec- 
tives, hopes,  and  fears  apjDear  different  from 
our  own.  but  who.  like  ourselves,  are  con- 
tending with  new  forces  of  massive  strength 
and  uncertain  direction. 

What  convinces  me  that  we  may  learn  to 
deal  effectively  with  this  new  world  is  the 
persistence  In  the  American  character  of  pre- 
cisely those  qualities  of  creative  Inquiry  and 
flexible,  pragmatic  action  which  have  enabled 
previous  generations  of  Americans  to  cope 
with   lesser  challenges  in   the   past. 

Throughout  our  Nation  a  reexamination  of 
our  policies  and  purposes  is  under  way.    You 


sense  It  not  only  In  Washington.  D.C.,  but  on 
college  campuses,  at  crossroads  and  byways, 
in  buses  and  In  supermarkets,  in  business 
offices,  and  in  grange  halls. 

ITils  reexamination  is  particularly  impres- 
sive because  tills  time  thoughtful  Americans 
are  digging  so  much  more  deeply  into  the 
nature  of  the  challenge  which  we  face.  Dan- 
gerously orersimpllfled  views  of  the  world 
struggle  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  a  more 
r^aiisUc  understanding  of  what  we  are  up 
against. 

Let  us  review  briefly  three  stages  of  Amer- 
ican thinking  about  world  affairs  which  suc- 
ceeded one  another  in  the  1950"s. 

Ten  years  ago  the  North  Kc«Tan  Army, 
armed  and  directed  by  the  Kremlin,  struck 
without  warning  across  the  South  Korean 
border.  Suddenly  we  found  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  the  militaristic,  aggressive  nature 
of  world  communism. 

Before  the  Korean  invasion,  we  knew  that 
Soviet  military  power  was  formidable.  But 
we  had  comfortably  assured  ourselves  that  It 
would  not  be  used  either  by  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Its  satellites.  As  a  result,  our  military 
fM-ces  had  been  reduced  below  the  danger 
point. 

In  our  hurry  to  redress  this  error,  we 
adopted  a  norrowly  militaristic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  challenge  which  confronted  us. 
Constructive,  creative  programs  such  as 
the  Marshall  plan  and  point  4  were  down- 
graded. The  new  emphasis  was  on  military 
force,  military  alliance,  and  military  think- 
ing And  this  in  turn  set  our  national  mood. 
MUltar}'  problems,  being  highly  specialized 
and  shrouded  in  secret,  logically  belong  to 
generals,  admirals,  and  heads  of  government. 
Once  the  challenge  of  world  communism 
was  accepted  primarily  as  a  military  chal- 
lenge, there  was  little  that  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen could  do  except  pay  his  taxes  cheerfully 
and  hope  that  our  military  experts  knew 
their  Jobs. 

After  SUilln's  death  In  1953.  we  moved 
toward  a  second  and  much  broader  Interpre- 
tation of  the  world  contest. 

As  Mr.  Khrushchev  threatened  to  bury  us 
economically  rather  than  militarily,  we  be- 
came less  concerned  with  the  previously  as- 
sumed Inevitability  of  a  military  struggle, 
and  more  and  more  alarmed  over  the  Soviet 
rate  of  Industrial  growth. 

Our  newspapers  outdid  one  another,  graph- 
ically. In  portraying  the  burgeoning  Soviet 
economy,  and.  editorially.  In  worrying  over 
how  we  could  stay  ahead. 

Although  this  broader  view  of  the  chal- 
lenge was  a  long  step  toward  reality.  It  still 
left  the  American  citizen  in  the  role  of  an 
anxious,  but  not  jet  directly  Involved,  by- 
stander. 

Worldwide  and  Indeed  domestic  economic 
problems,  like  military  problems,  had  al- 
ways appeared  infinitely  complex,  and  to  be- 
long primarily  to  the  great  corporations,  the 
great  labor  unions,  and  to  the  distant  Fed- 
eral Government.  And  so  to  most  Americans 
in  this  second  stage  the  world  contest  still 
remained  remote  and  Impersonal. 

In  recent  months,  unless  I  am  seriously 
mistaken,  we  have  begun  to  move  Into  a 
third  stage  of  Interpretation,  and  for  the 
first  time  to  understand  what  we  are  really 
up  against. 

We  are  l>eglnnlng  to  sec  that  the  future 
may  not  necessarily  belong  to  those  nations 
which  can  set  off  the  most  rockets  or  pro- 
duce the  most  bathtubs,  and  that  the  con- 
test, stripped  to  its  essentials.  Is  between  two 
widely  varying  interpretations  of  the  mean- 
ing of  life — one  which  believes  in  the  In- 
herent dignity  of  the  human  individual — the 
other  which  believes  that  man  was  born  w> 
serve  the  state. 

As  this  becomes  more  clear,  our  attention 
will  shift  beyond  the  question  of  how  our 
society  can  survive  to  what  we  Americans 
have  to  offer. 


This.  I  suggest,  brings  us  to  the  central 
point — the  urgent  need  for  direct  involve- 
ment by  each  of  us  as  individuals. 

A  contest  that  is  primarily  military  or 
economic  covUd  reasonably  be  considered  be- 
yond OUT  personal  powers  to  Influence  in 
any  way.  But  if  the  primary  challenge  for 
the  long  haul  is  what  I  believe  it  to  be — 
the  quality  of  American  society — then  each 
of  us  has  an  Imj'Ortant  part  to  play  that 
cannot  be  delegated  to  a  distant  govern- 
ment. 

Now  at  this  point  it  may  be  proper  for 
me  cauUousiy  to  suggest  that  history  may 
be  more  tolerant  toward  your  parenU' 
generation  than  many  of  you  have  been. 

After  all.  we  were  totally  untrained,  your 
parents  and  I.  for  the  kind  of  world  we  have 
had  to  live  in  and  even  help  manage. 

I  can  remember  Uttle  that  I  or  my  fellow 
students  learned  In  college  that  was  relevant 
to  the  world  In  which  we  were  to  live  our 
adult  lives. 

Nor  was  there  anything  In  the  roaring 
twenties,  into  which  most  of  us  graduated, 
to  prepare  us  for  the  economic  collapse  and 
social  dislocations  of  the  thirties,  or  for 
world  involvement  again  In  the  forties. 

But  in  spite  of  our  unreadiness  in  terms 
of  what  history  required  of  us.  I  think  our 
record  will  stand  up  well  under  scrutiny. 

We  broke  with  160  years  of  tradition  to 
put  isolationism  behind  lis  in  world  affairs. 

We  took  action  born  of  economic  and 
social  distress,  to  give  new  depth  and  meaa- 
Ing  to  our  national  unity. 

We  pioneered  In  the  postwar  world  with 
the  bold,  creative  concepts  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  NATO,  point  4,  and  the  mutual  Eectirlty 
program. 

Indeed,  some  of  our  more  economically 
timid  members  still  view  some  of  our  tech- 
nological achievements  with  considerable 
alarm.  Our  cows,  they  say.  give  too  much 
milk,  and  our  new  machines  produce  too 
much  steel. 

Yet  In  the  most  crucial  area  of  all  our  per- 
formance has  been  admittedly  and  danger- 
ously weak.  In  our  efforts  to  deal  effectively 
with  a  vast  agenda  of  new  and  unfamiliar 
problems,  we  have  neglected  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  very  human  values  which  are 
basic  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  otir  Ameri- 
can society,  and  which  Ir  the  next  decade 
may  determine  our  capacity  to  survive  as  a 
great  and  influential  nation. 

We  have  not  only  condoned  the  slick  oper- 
ator and  cynical  manipulator,  we  have  glori- 
fied them.  Indeed,  In  an  upwide  down  sort  of 
way  we  have  adopted  the  semantics  of  ma- 
terialism and  manipulation  to  explain  some 
of  our  most  admirable  actions. 

It  Is  as  though  we  have  felt  It  necessary 
to  Justify  decency  by  proving  that  the  real 
reasons  for  our  actions  are  not  as  decent 
as  they  seem. 

Thus  we  argue  that  the  time  has  come  to 
grant  our  Negro  citizens  first-class  citizen- 
ship, not  becatise  they  have  been  patiently 
waiting  for  it  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence asserted  that  all  men  are  created 
eqtial.  but  because  the  colored  majority  of 
mankind  is  said  to  be  breathing  down  our 
necks. 

In  order  to  win  public  support  for  urgent- 
ly needed  scholarships  for  our  colleges  and 
universities,  we  call  the  legislation  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  and  then  for 
safety's  sake  surround  it  with  disclaimers  and 
loyalty    oaths. 

Instead  of  proudly  presenting  our  foreign 
aid  program  for  what  it  Is — an  honest  effort 
to  help  new  nations  ease  poverty.  Illiteracy, 
find  disease  fo  that  they  may  create  the  con- 
ditions of  freedom  wii,hln  their  own  cul- 
ttires — we  explain  t*iat  our  real  purpose  Is  to 
buy  frlendf  a.nd  tapixiners  in  the  United 
Nations  cr  to  fl;i  ei-.pty  bfi:ies  fin  the  rynlcal 
as;^^;mpt!on  that  v.eli-fed  Asians  and  Afri- 
cans   will    not    question    the    Ir'ustiref    a:  d 
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harassmer.ts  of  the  feudal  socleues  ir.  which 
many  if  them  hve 

When  our  Government  generously  rushes 
large  shipments  of  food  and  medicine  t-j 
shattered  Chile,  some  of  us  tell  each  other 
that  this  Is  smart  propaganda  'o  set  back  'he 
Communists 

Even    when    we    set    orjt    to    do    rhe    -xvr.z 
things  in  world  affair'^     '.Ik^  h;:<;:.tr  ■r.«'  '  i-:T< 
on    British    bicycles   ^ir    '  ^re;^:;    ~'.    'he^p;:..-; - 
we  explain   that   we   are  taking  'hese  actions 
In   the  interests  cf  national  defense 

Through  our  fears  and  frustrati' .ns  we  have 
cotr.e  to  act  as  though  our  chief  national  pur- 
pose m  world  affairs  Is  not  to  maintain  and 
extend  our  basic  American  commitment  to 
human  dignity,  but  simply  to  thwart  the  Rus- 
sians, 

N.r  IS  this  twisted  pattern  of  behavior 
limited  to  foreign  affairs.  Here  at  home 
businessmen  contributing  to  boys'  summer 
camp  funds  and  hospital  building  drives 
rush  to  cover  up  their  decent  motivations  by 
pointing  jut  that  It  is  good  business  to  do 
what  they  are  doing,  and  In  any  event  the 
tax  laws  keeps  their  out-of-pocket  costs  low. 

In  the  face  of  some  of  the  highest  crime 
rates  In  the  world  we  tolerate  sadistic  ex- 
hibitions on  radio.  TV,  In  the  movies  and  In 
comics  on  the  ground  that  they  help  keep 
the  children  quiet  and  their  minds  occupied. 

We  nod  our  heads  In  understanding  when 
Charles  Van  Doren  tells  us  that  he  continued 
his  fradulent  TV  presentation  because  the 
whole  academic  profession  had  such  a  stake 
In  his  performance,  and  he  did  not  want  to 
let  his  fellow   teachers  down. 

We  shrug  our  shoulders  when  600  or  Mr. 
Van  Doren  s  students  at  Columbia  announce 
that  they  admire  him  for  his  slick  perform- 
ance, and  that  they  cannot  for  the  life  of 
them  see  how  It  affects  his  usefulness  as  a 
teacher  of  liberal  arts. 

Thus,  at  the  very  moment  In  history  when 
the  true  nature  of  the  world  contest  Is  com- 
ing into  focus,  we  find  ourselves  caught  up 
In  a  maze  of  payola  and  quiz  scandals,  of 
spying  and  lying,  of  tax  evasion  and  false 
expense  accounts — of  the  fake  advertisement, 
the  thumb  on  the  scale,  the  adulterated 
product,  and  the  exploitation  of  violence  as 
entertainment. 

In  our  effort  not  to  seem  gullible,  not  to 
seem  to  be  suckers,  not  to  seem  vulnerable 
to  crltlclsna  from  any  quarter,  to  avoid  con- 
troversy, to  prove  that  we  are  realists  who 
do  not  go  off  half  cocked,  we  have  developed 
a  moral  gap  between  beliefs  to  which  we  sub- 
scribe and  our  day-to-day  performance  which 
in  its  own  way  may  become  as  dangerous  to 
»  our  long-term  future  as  any  missile  gap. 

This  Is  particularly  true  If  the  cold  war 
continues  Indefinitely.  Cr.n  an  open  society 
like  ours  remain  an  open  society  Indefinitely 
tinder  the  pressure  of  the  military,  technolog- 
ical, and  psychological  requirements  of  20th 
century  nuclear  terror? 

No  one  can  be  sure. 

Already  there  are  some  among  us  who 
prefer  the  simple  terror  of  the  cold  war  to  the 
complex  search  for  realistic  means  to  ease  It. 

This  kind  of  mind  Is  unhappy  about  com- 
plex;*.  .10  :it  shades  of  gray,  about  dlfBcult 
choices,  about  the  necessity  to  piu-sue  various 
alternative  policies  at  once,  about  the  re- 
quirements In  the  modern  world  for  prin- 
ciples,  balance,  dexterity,  and   nerve. 

Such  individuals  are  good  people  to  keep 
out  of  the  control  room  In  the  age  of  push- 
button war.  In  the  days  of  bayonets  and 
machlneguns  they  were  dangerous  enough — 
in  today's  nuclear  w  rid  they  have  the 
cataclysmic  touch 

So  much  f-ir  the  challenge  that  we  face. 
How  best  can  we  cope  with  It? 

-Vs  members  of  an  open  society  It  Is  our 
prim '.rv  .-esponslbtUty  to  maintain  the  right 
of  future  generations  to  live  In  similar  so- 
cieties 

An  open  society  Is  not  a  vacant  one  It 
IS  open  for  Inventiveness  In  statecraft  a* 
well   as   In  science,  for    ---nToversy   In  pub.lc 


as  well  as  In  privH'f  for  competition  In 
Ideas  as  we:;  a.s  :n  g'x>ds,  for  Incentive  for 
leadership   \s  wfi;    .ts   for   leisure. 

Admif.ecllv  .in  open  society  faces  disad- 
vantages m  a  world  where  It  coexists  with 
closed  sfjcieties  Tt.is  is  particularly  so  when 
tl-.e  pp  .sing  closed  societies  are  doing  every- 
•hir.t:   possible  to  demolish  It. 

V'^t  an  open  society  Is  the  kind  of  so- 
',■  ■  .  we  want.  If  we  are  to  keep  It.  we 
n.^st  see  that  our  Individual  family,  com- 
niinity,  college,  and  professional  lives  are 
freer,  more  creative,  and  more  afHrmatlve 
than  the  lives  people  lead  In  closed  so- 
cieties. 

If  we  were  free  to  ask  them,  and  they  were 
free  to  tell  us.  what  difference  would  there 
be? 

Three  meals  a  day.  hard  physical  work, 
the  bare  essentials  of  life,  tmcrltlcally  be- 
lieving what  the  newspapers  say.  avoiding 
controversy,  sticking  resolutely  to  safe 
thoughts  and  simple  comments,  concentrat- 
ing on  the  trite  and  the  unspectacular, 
never  probing,  never  arguing — these  we 
might  agree  are  the  common  lot  of  most  of 
the  800  million  people  who  live  under  Com- 
munist rule. 

Now  how  can  we.  as  members  of  an  open 
society,  successfully  compete  with  a  closed 
society  of  this  kind?  Only  In  living  by  sig- 
nificantly different  values  and  for  signifi- 
cantly different  goals. 

We  must  learn  to  make  use  of  the  free- 
dom that  our  open  society  provides  to  do 
the  things  ethers  cannot  do  because  of  their 
closed    one. 

We  must  accentuate  the  use  of  that  mar- 
ginal element  In  our  lives  which  really  is 
different  from  theirs — that  goes  beyond  the 
essentials  of  eating,  sleeping,  and  keeping 
alive,  to  the  Individual,  distinguishing  ele- 
ment that  enables  us  to  be  different. 

We  must  concentrate  as  free  individuals 
in  making  use  of  our  margin  for  living  free 
lives,  the  margin  which  in  the  closed  so- 
ciety has  been  stifled  by  the  threat  of  fear, 
eavesdropping,  secret  police,  and  regimenta- 
tion. 

What  is  the  outlook?  Much,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  cold  war  which,  as  I  have 
suggested,  has  dangerously  strengthened  the 
negative  forces  In  oiu"  own  society. 

Yet  I  am  heartened  because  I  think  that 
our  temptations  toward  lethargy,  apathy,  and 
a  cynical  retreat  Into  simple  pleasures  have 
once  ag.iln  nearly  run  their  course. 

For  one  thing,  my  Informants  here  at 
Smith  and  elsewhere  tell  me  that  our  cam- 
puses are  wakening  up  again. 

The  first  stirrings  are  said  to  have  oc- 
curred In  your  freshman  year  with  the  bitter 
news  that  25,000  young  Hungarians  had  died 
in  the  streets  of  Budapest  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  open  society  which  we 
take  for  granted. 

More  recently  many  of  you  have  demon- 
strated your  sympathy  and  support  for  the 
sit-in  movements  in  our  own  American 
South  because  of  your  convictions  that  what 
Is  right  in  respect  to  human  dignity  must 
win  out  in  the  end. 

Although  some  of  my  generation  may  dis- 
agree, I  suggest  that  such  actions  are  what 
help  keep  an  open  society  alive  and  free. 
Indeed  right  here  is  a  major  distinction  be- 
tween a  closed  society  and  an  open  one — the 
closed  society  makes  no  pretense  of  relating 
its  private  to  its  public  morals.  The  open, 
democratic  society   must  do  so   continually. 

Most  impressive  of  all,  the  call  for  a  new 
dedication  of  American  young  people  seems 
to  be  coming  from  the  students  themselves. 
An  editorial  by  Genevieve  Lauterbach  in  your 
own  Smith  newspaper,  the  Sophlan.  has  been 
widely  quoted  It  even  found  Its  way  Into 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  what  it  said — 
",%o  sometimes  we  write  home  to  mummy 
and  daddy  about  the  world  situation.  And 
occasionally  we  mention  It  to  dear  ole  Joe. 
Dear  Joe  smiles  and  asks  us  to  dance. 


"We  think  of  the  money  America  spends 
on  beer  and  cigarettes  and  we  worry  about 
the  economy,  and  democracy,  and  things, 
when  we  see  another  TV  antenna  go  up 
across  the  street  We  remember  the  News 
of  the  Week  In  Review  as  we  reread  Vogue. 

"We  frown  about  our  culture  and  Its  val- 
ues as  we  tip  the  Negro  waiters,  and  we  prom- 
ise we'll  talk  about  the  Image  of  America 
sometime  to  somebody  when  we  tour  Kurope 
this  summer.   •   •   • 

"We're  the  very  picture  of  American  youth 
We  gaze  at  the  wide  horizons  of  the  world 
before   us    with    a    questioning   mind,    filled 
with    faith,    hope    and    charity.     We    forget 
that  challenge,  like  charity,  begins  at  home.* 

All  of  this  strikes  me  as  healthy  evidence 
that  we  are  waking  up. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  conflict 
between  the  closed  Communist  societies  and 
OfQr  own  open  one  is  far  more  than  a  confilct 
between  rival  defense  establishments,  rival 
economies,  rival  espionage  systems,  and  rival 
summit  negotiators. 

It  Is  a  conflict  that  touches  directly  the 
lives,  the  energy,  the  sense  of  purpose,  and 
the  faith  of  each  one  of  us. 

To  leave  It  to  admirals,  generals  and  ix>ll- 
tlclans  la  to  abdicate  our  responsibilities  as 
cltlzeiLS  In  a  free  society. 

We  must,  of  course,  face  the  real  possibil- 
ity that  even  If  we  Americans  rise  fully  and 
effectively  to  the  challenge  the  game  may 
still  be  lost  for  reasons  beyond  our  control. 

Mankind's  hope  for  a  more  rational  and 
meaningful  existence  depends  not  only  on 
what  we  do  and  what  we  are.  but  also  what 
happens  In  the  closed  societies  of  Russia  and 
China. 

Although  here  the  future  Is  the  cloudiest 
of  all.  Is  there  not  some  reasonable  basis  for 
hope? 

Is  It  not  possible  that  behind  the  ruthless, 
totalitarian  leadership  of  Communist  China, 
humanistic  sparks  may  be  smouldering  and 
that  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead  past  may 
again  arise  the  creative  genius  which  made 
possible  the  long  miracle  of  Chinese  civilisa- 
tion? 

Can  the  Kremlin  open  the  laboratories  and 
lecture  halls  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  in- 
quiring young  minds  necessary  for  scientific 
achievement,  while  still  denying  the  right  to 
think  about,  and  absorb,  the  great  truths 
of  human  history? 

But  whatever  we  do,  let  vis  not  become 
so  preoccupied  with  the  forces  and  counter- 
forces  within  China  and  Russia  that  we  neg- 
lect to  do  the  great  and  good  things  we  are 
able  to  In  partnership  with  the  majority  of 
mankind  for  whom  communism  is  still  an 
unappealing  foreign  Ideology. 

Every  enduring  civilization  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time  has  been  built  on  the  prop- 
osition that  man  Is  more  than  a  chemical 
accident. 

We  ourselves  are  deeply  conunltted  to  the 
concept  that  man  Is  surrounded  by  belief 
and  lives  for  a  purpnise. 

Forty  years  ago  on  three  continents, 
Ohandl,  Wilson,  and  Sun  Yat-sen  represent- 
ed triumphant  moving  forces  of  wider  free- 
dom and  more  significant  life. 

Although  these  forces  were  blunted  de- 
fensive by  two  world  wars  and  the  chaos  that 
followed  them,  much  of  the  world  is  now 
again  on  the  march. 

Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America  are  under- 
going a  revolution  based  on  rising  expecta- 
tions. Hundreds  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  were  once  doomed  to  endless 
poverty,  misery,  and  disease,  are  reaching 
out  not  only  for  bread  but  for  dignity  and 
respect. 

The  proper  position  of  the  American  people 
Is  at  the  head  of  this  revolution,  acting 
boldly  In  the  faith  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln 
and  backing  our  efforts  not  only  with  the 
solid  muscle  of  our  material  strength  but 
with  our  historic  dedication  to  the  universal 
rights  of  man. 
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SENATE 

TUKSDAY,    Jl'NE  28,    1  WOO 

The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Senator  G.\le 
^N.  McGee,  of  Wyoming. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven  and 
in  all  heavenly  things  on  the  earth. 

As  for  this  solemn  and  searching  mo- 
ment our  words  are  hushed  to  silence, 
breathe  upon  our  thinking,  we  pray,  with 
Thy  truth:  breathe  upon  our  under- 
standing with  Thy  light;  breathe  upon 
our  attitudes  to  others  with  Thy  love. 

The  cries  of  the  crowd  about  us  but 
bring  us  to  confusion  without  and  per- 
plexity within.  May  the  pressures  of  the 
world  not  mold  us  this  day  but  may  we 
be  so  strengthened  that  we  may  help 
mold  the  world  nearer  to  the  fashion 
of  Thy  righteous  will. 

May  our  blessinps  and  privileges  be 
transparent  windows  in  the  temple  of 
sei-vice  and  sharing  so  that  Thy  spirit 
can  shine  through  them  in  glory  for 
human  good.  We  ask  it  through 
riches  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter ; 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  June  28,  1960. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon  Gale  W.  McGee.  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Wyoming,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  McGEE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  June  27,  1960.  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  June  27,  1960,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts 
and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  1185.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data 
(including  relics  and  specimens)  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost  as  the  result  of  the 
construction  of  a  dam; 

S  1358  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  a  headquar- 
ters site  for  Mount  Rainier  National  Park 
In  the  general  vicinity  of  Ashford,  Wash., 
and  for  other  ptirposee; 


S.  1892.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary- 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Norman  project,  Oklahoma, 
and  for  other  purpKsses; 

S.  2327.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  better  registra- 
tion of  births  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes"; 

S.  2439.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  teach- 
ers In  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  count  as  creditable  service  for 
retirement  purposes  certain  periods  of  au- 
thorized leave  without  pay  taken  by  such 
teachers  for  educational  purposes; 

S.  2954.  An  act  to  exempt  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  tax  compensation 
paid  to  alien  employees  by  certain  Interna- 
tional organizations;  and 

S.  J  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  objective  for  coordinating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the 
development  of  other  areas  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropollUn  region  and  the  policy  to  be 
followed  in  the  attainment  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


REPORT  ON  WEATHER  MODIFI- 
CATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  438  > 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  read  and,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  the  First  Annual 
Report  on  Weather  Modification  (for 
fiscal  year  1959)  as  submitted  to  the 
President  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The   White   H-^^-cf      ^vve   28.    1960. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
SE>eaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  3117)  to  treat  all  basic 
agricultural  commodities  alike  with  re- 
spect to  the  cost  of  remeasuring  acreage, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


The  ACTING  PRBfflDiWT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mi  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimou.<; 
consent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutps 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  M:  P:e,-;- 
dent.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour,  we  shall  have  a  quorum  call.  I 
ask  the  attaches  of  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  to  notify  absent  Senators  that 
their  presence  will  be  desired,  and  then 
we  will  proceed  to  the  call  of  the  calen- 
dar. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  call  of  the 
calendar,  we  will  have  not  to  exceed  2 
houi-s  of  debate  on  the  tax  bill  con- 
ference report.  Then  we  will  expect  to 
vote  at  2  o'clock  on  that  report. 

We  will  proceed  then  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  so-called  baseball  bill  and 
the  other  bills  that  were  listed  yester- 
day. 

We  expect  to  have  an  evening  session. 
I  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  they  arrange  their  en- 
gagements so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
attend. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEAIORIALS 
Petitions,   etc..   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,   or  presented,   and   refened   as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  American  Samoa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 
"  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  42 

•Resolution  requesting  the  enactment  of 
S.  2839 

"Whereas  on  the  18th  day  of  January  1960, 
the  Honorable  Oren  E.  Long.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  of  America  a  bill 
designated  as  S.  2839:   and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  American 
Samoa  Is  in  complete  agreement  and  accord 
with  the  Intent  and  purposes  of  said  bill: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  hereby 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  American 
Samoa  (the  House  of  Representatives  oon- 
ctUTlng).  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be.  and  It  Is  hereby,  informed  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  Legislature  of  American 
Samoa  with  said  bill;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  Informed  of  the  wish  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  American  Samoa  that  said  bill  be 
enacted  by  the  forwarding  of  a  certified  copy 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
which  said   bill  has  been  referred." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  favoring  tht 
enactment  of  legislation  to  rei>eal  the  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted ; 

By  Mr  LUSK.  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  2195  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  w^tern  division  ..'  T\:e  Dalles 
Federal  reclamation  project.  Oregji:.  aiid  for 
other  ;iu:-p..>sp!=  1  Re;  1*    N       17,^2). 
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By  Itz.  JACKSON,  from  the  CcMnm;:te«     r. 

Government  OperaUjCs.  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  Res.  338  Resolution  re.dtr.e  '. o  tenure  of 
office  of  IndividuaiB  appointed  '.  j  adminis- 
trative and  policymaking  p<jst^  in  the  Fed- 
eral  Government   i  R^pt    No    1T53) 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment : 

3  3619  A  bill  t.0  mak»  permanent  law  the 
provisions  of  section  408  of  the  National 
Hoxi3ing  Act  regulating  »avln«fs  and  lo*n 
holding  companies  .  Rept.  No.  1754) 

By  Mr  MOSS,  fr  .im  the  Committte  on  In- 
teri'T  dnd  Insul.-ir  .^ifairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment 

H-R.  7004  An  a.-t  to  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes     Rept  Ni    1755) 

By  Mr  FTJLBRIGHT.  frDm  the  Comniltt#e 
on   Foreign   Relations,   without    amendment: 

H.  Con  Res  225  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
prefislng  the  sense  of  the  C  jn^esa  with  re- 
spect to  official  recognition  by  the  Unltet! 
'States  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
unity  of  Italy  'Rent   N^    ITSJ 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND 
THE  FEDERAL  SECURITIES  I-AWS— 
REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  J-r^ey.  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  I  report  five  nneina: 
bills  to  amend  the  Federal  .secuiitif-s 
laws,  and  I  submit  reports  th^^reon.  I 
a.sk   that  the  reports  be  printed. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  report.-^  wi;;  be  received  and 
printed;  and  the  bills  wi;:  be  placed  on 
the  calendar 

The  bill.':,  reported  by  Mr  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  were  read  twice  by  theu-  titles 
and  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

S  3769  A  b.;i  •  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Seciiritips  Act  of  1933.  as  amended 
(Rep-:    No.  1756)  ; 

S.  3770  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended   'Rept    No    1757); 

S  3771  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939,  as  amend- 
ed  1  Rept    N  .    1 7.081  . 

S  3772  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended  (Rept    No.  1759);  and 

S  3773  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provtslons 
nf  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended   !Rept    No    176oi 


REPORT  ON   DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PhPVJiS 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Di-sposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  to  which  was  referred  for 
examination  and  recommendation  a  list 
of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  Or' 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    fiv  roble    reports    of 
nominations  were  subm;it.ed: 

By  Mr  FA.STT.AND  f- >tr.  the  Co:r.ml--ee 
on  the  Jud.cinry 

Edward  C  Sweeney,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Actlviues  Concroi 


Bo&rd,  for  the  remainder  ui  the  term  ex- 
piring Au^fU-st  9.  li»60  vice  R.  Ux;kwood 
Jones,  resi^^ned.  and 

Edward  C  Sweeney,  of  liiinuLs.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Boiird.  for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring 
August  9,  1965.  reappointment. 

By  Mr  HART  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicl.try 

Hyman  Freehof,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  be  an  examiner  In  chief.  U.S.  Patent 
Otf.ce 

By  Mr  FfLBRIOHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee in  ¥  rc'ign  Relations: 

Winthrop  O.  Brown,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
1.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Kingdom  of  Laos. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  REISOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bilk  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  3764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chou  Kwoon 
Tai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S  3765.  A     bill    to    aumend     the     Internal 
Revenue  Code   of   1954.  £is  amended,    to  the 
Comjnittee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HAsrKt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr    YARBOROUGH: 
S.  3766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Po  Part  U; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S  3767    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Carlos 
Trevlno;  to  the  Conrunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Henntngs)  ; 
3.  3768    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oodofredo 
M.  Herzog;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  3769.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as  amended; 

S.  3770.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended; 

S.3771.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939,  as 
amended: 

S  3772  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended;  and 

S  3773.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bills  when 
reported  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Reports 
of  Committees.") 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  3774.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ylck  Yuen 
Lee;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mors«  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  JAVTTS: 
S.J.  Res.  212.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  fourth  Wednesday  In  April  as  National 
Teacher?  Recognition  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  OMAHONEY: 
S.J.  Res.  213.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
a  National  Shrine  Commission  to  select  and 
procure  a  site  and  formulate  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  p>€rmancnt  menwarlal 
building  In  memory  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration 


By  Mr  SCHOEPPKL  (for  himself  and 
Mr   Carlson)  : 

SJ  Res  214  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
memorate with  appropriate  ceremonies  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  Into  the  tJnion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CAmL,fioi«  when  the 
above  }olnt  resolution  was  introduced,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


ATION  OF  EASTFJIN  ORTHO- 
DOXY AS  A  MAJOR  FAITH 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  submitU-d 
a  resolution  'S  Res.  346  >  to  proclaim 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  as  a  major 
faith  in  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

•See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Case  of 
New  Jersey  when  he  submitted  the  above 
resolution,  which  appear  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.  > 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  19.54,  RI-XA  IING  TO 
DEPRECIABLE  RAILROAD  PROP- 
ERTY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  its  report  of  June  3.  1958. 
on  S.  3778  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions which,  while  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee,  representee 
important  findings.  Among  those  was 
a  recommendation  with  respect  to  the 
depreciation  of  railroad  property.  The 
committee  said : 

As  it  is  now.  extremely  long  service  lives. 
ranging  In  some  caaes  from  50  to  100  years, 
are  assigned  to  depreciable  railway  property 
of  the  railroads.  These  long  lives  attributed 
to  railroad  property  for  tax  purposes  are 
wholly  unrealistic  and  constitute  a  severe 
handicap 

Since  that  report  the  need  for  more 
realistic  treatment  of  depreciable  rail- 
road property  for  tax  piuposes  has  re- 
ceived widespread  recognition.  Among 
numerous  groups  expressing  such  recog- 
nition was  the  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Advisory  Board,  on  September  30.  1959. 
in  action  taken  by  delegates  represent- 
ing the  States  of  Indiana,  Michigan, 
New  York.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Similar  action  was  taken  by  other  groups 
and  by  the  National  Association  of  Rail- 
road and  Utilities  Commissioners,  repre- 
senting the  State  regulatory  authorities. 

Unrealistic  and  unsound  tax  policies 
governing  the  depreciation  of  plant  and 
equipment  may  actually  deter  moderni- 
zation progress  of  the  Nation's  railroads 

The  financial  plight  of  the  railroad 
Industry  is  well  known.  Its  low  rate  of 
return  has  precluded  equity  financing 
for  capital  improvements.  To  augment 
funds  derived  from  meager  earnings  and 
from  depreciation  charges,  the  railroads 
have  resorted  to  the  sale  of  equipment 
trust  obligations.  Not  too  long  ago. 
f imds  from  this  source  could  be  procured 
at  a  cost  of  from  2  to  3  percent.  Today, 
however,  even  the  most  prosperous  roads 
are  required  to  pay  from  4  to  5  percent, 
and   others    between   5   and    6   {veiTciu 
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For  an  industry  earning  only  2.63  per- 
cent on  its  net  investment  these  rates 
for  money  for  investment  in  new  equip- 
ment are  very  real  deterrents. 

Relatively  little  free  cash  is  available 
from  present  depreciation  rates,  due  to 
the  unusually  long  lives  of  railroad  de- 
preciable property.  Lives  of  50  to  100 
years  have  been  used  generally  in  re- 
spect of  roadway  and  structures  and 
lives  up  to  35  years  on  equipment.  The 
average  overall  rate  for  depreciable 
property  is  but  little  more  than  2  per- 
cent. The  average  rate  for  equipment 
is  about  3  percent.  It  is  thus  obvious 
that  this  meager  flow  of  free  cash  is 
inadequate  in  the  light  of  present  tech- 
nological advancement  and  high  costs. 
Present  depreciation  policy  is  not  equi- 
table and  realistic  and  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  necessary  modernization 
of  the  railroad  plant. 

Under  existing  conditions,  railroads 
are  hard  pressed  to  find  sufficient  capi- 
tal funds.  The  freight  car  which  20 
years  ago  cost  $2,500  costs  today  about 
$10,000.  So,  it  is  seen  that  present  de- 
preciation accruals  are  wholly  insuffi- 
cient to  permit  improvement  or  expan- 
sion. 

In  such  an  era  of  change,  both  in  the 
way  of  doing  things  and  in  the  dimin- 
ishing value  of  the  dollar,  it  is  clear  that 
the  railroads  must  be  permitted  to  re- 
cover their  capital  costs  in  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time.  Prime  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  the  factors  of 
obsolescence  and  economic  useful  life. 

There  is  room  for  reasonable  doubt 
that  some  parts  of  the  national  railroad 
system  will  continue  to  be  operated  for 
any  such  period  of  time  as  is  contem- 
plated by  the  lives  assigned  to  the  prop- 
erty for  depreciation  purposes;  and.  if 
they  continue,  it  seems  certain  that  they 
will  be  replaced  or  modified  to  meet 
inevitable  substantial  changes  in  forms 
and  methods  of  railroad  transportation. 
There  have  been  more  innovations  and 
technological  advances  in  the  railroad 
industry  within  the  past  10  years  than 
in  all  of  the  preceding  century.  These 
improvements  and  advances  must  con- 
tinue at  an  accelerated  pace  if  the  rail- 
roads are  to  retain  a  place  in  the  com- 
petitive transportation  picture. 

In  this  situation,  therefore,  service 
lives  and  depreciation  rates  carmot 
properly  be  judged  solely  in  terms  of 
physical  exhaustion  of  assets.  Prime 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fac- 
tors of  obsolescence  and  economic  useful 
life.  In  brief,  depreciation  rates  must 
be  based  on  present  experience  and  ex- 
pectations rather  than  on  past  histoi-y- 
Private  enterprise  cannot  be  expects!  to 
make  the  large  investments  required  in 
the  railroad  plant  if  depreciation  deduc- 
tions are  to  be  geared  to  imputed  lives 
double  and  treble  those  justified  by  their 
economic  efficiency. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  with  inade- 
quate operating  earnings,  inability  to 
resort  to  equity  financing  for  capital 
funds,  equipment  trust  financing  be- 
coming increasingly  costly,  and  rela- 
tively little  free  cash  available  from  un- 
depreciable  property,  relief  in  some  form 
must  be  provided  if  the  railroads  are  to 
continue  their  essential  service  in  the 
future  as  they  have  in  the  past. 


Legislation  Is  necessary  because  of  the 
untenable  position  in  which  the  railroad 
industry  finds  itself  as  the  owner  of 
historically  long-lived  property  which 
does  not,  in  this  modern  day  and  age. 
actually  have  a  long  economic  useful 
life.  It  is  proposed  that  no  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  property,  less  salvage,  is 
to  be  recovered  through  depreciation 
charges.  The  cost  simply  is  to  be  re- 
covered in  a  more  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

Accordingly,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  authorize  any  railroad, 
subject  to  Part  I  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  to  compute  its  reasonable 
allowance  for  depreciation,  provided  by 
the  code,  by  electing,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate,  first,  to  treat  any 
property  other  than  rolling  stock  ac- 
quired on  or  after  January  1,  1959,  as 
having  a  maximum  useful  life  of  20 
years,  and  rolling  stock  as  having  a 
maximum  useful  life  of  15  years,  and  sec- 
ond, to  treat  any  property  other  than 
rolling  stock  acquired  before  January  1, 
1959,  as  having  a  remaining  useful  life  of 
20  years,  and  rolling  stock  as  having  a 
remaining  useful  life  of  15  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3765)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


YICK  YUEN  LEE 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yick  Yuen 
Lee,  the  adopted  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Soon  Lee  who  are  residents  of  my  State. 
My  bill  would  grant  nonquota  immi- 
grant status  to  Yick  Yuen  Lee,  a  native 
and  citizen  of  China  and  now  living  in 
Hong  Kong,  British  Crown  Colony. 

When  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Soon  Lee  were 
last  in  China  in  1953  they  took  care  of 
and  became  attached  to  the  3 -year-old 
son  of  Soon  Lee's  nephew,  and  the  adop- 
tion was  subsequently  entered  into  by  a 
WTitten  agreement  with  the  child's  par- 
ents in  Hong  Kong  in  1957.  However, 
the  adopted  child  was  not  in  the  physical 
custody  of  the  adoptive  parents  for  at 
least  2  years  in  China  and  therefore  does 
not  qualify  for  nonquota  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  another  ca.se 
where  a  young  life*iay  be  rescued  from 
the  bitter  fate  of  poverty  and  starvation 
being  endured  by  and  facing  the  refugees 
and  their  children  who  have  managed  to 
escape  from  the  Communist  regime  of 
the  Peoples'  Chinese  Republic.  I  ask  for 
sympathetic  consideration  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing for  this  purpose,  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred,  and  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  bill  fS.  3774  >  for  the  relief  of  Yick 
Yuen  Lee,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A  1  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonalltv  Act.  the 
minor  child,  Yick  Yuen  Lee,  shali  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Soon  Lee,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States:  Provided.  TTiat  the  natural  parents 
of  the  said  Yick  Yuen  Lee  shall  not.  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 


NATIONAL    TEACHERS    RECOGNI- 
TION DAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  v.hich  would  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  fourth  Wed- 
nesday in  April  as  National  Teachers 
Recognition  Day. 

The  National  Education  Association 
has  designated  the  month  of  April  as 
Teacher  Career  Month  in  an  effort  to  in- 
terest the  youth  of  America  in  the  teach- 
ing profession.  The  task  of  properly 
stimulating  and  guiding  our  developing 
citizens  is  a  most  important  function  of 
our  society  and  those  who  accept  this 
task  as  their  life's  work  are  making  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  welf aie 
of  our  Nation. 

Too  often  we  take  for  granted  the 
dedication  of  the  individuals  involved  in 
this  vital  vocation  and  we  do  not  ac- 
knowledge sufficiently  one  of  our  leading 
professional  groups.  In  conjunction 
with  Teacher  Career  Month,  we  should 
correct  this  situation  by  recognizing 
those  who  educate  our  citizenry  and  it  is 
toward  this  objective  that  I  submit  the 
resolution,  designating  the  fourth  Wed- 
nesday in  April  of  each  year  as  National 
Teachers'  Recognition  Day. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  teachers  of  America  are  the 
base  of  our  educational  system  which  In  turn 
will  mold  the  character  of  our  citizens  of 
tomorrow;  and 

Whereas  the  teachers  make  up  one  of  the 
leading  professional  groups  In  our  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  the  teachers,  who  are  so  neces- 
sary for  the  advancement  of  our  society, 
often  have  their  valuable  contributions  to 
It  taken  for  granted;  and 

Whereas  Individual  teachers  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  Inspiring  and  developing  many 
of  our  leading  citizens:  Therefore  be  It 

Renolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  fourth  Wednesday  In 
April  as  National  Teachers  Recognition  Day, 
and  Inviting  people  of  the  United  States  to 
celebrate  such  a  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  212 » 
designating  the  fourth  Wednesday  in 
April  as  National  Teachers  Recogni- 
tion Day,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was 
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received,  read  ivsicf  oy  lu  ULie,  aud  :• 
lened  to  the  Commutee  on  the  Juu; 
ciary 


COMMEMORATION  OP  lOOTH  ANNT- 
VERhSARY  OF  ADMISSION  OF  KAN- 
SAS INTO   THE  UNION 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kan.sas  'Mr  C.\rl- 
SON  ,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  r^ff^r- 
ence.  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  usoue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
comjnemorate  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies the  lOOrh  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Kan«H=:  into  the 
Union. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po:e.  The  joitii  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriattly  referred. 

The  joint  resolu^on  (S.J.  Res.  214 1 
authorizing  the  Pie.^^ident  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  commemorate  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  the  100th  aniver- 
sary  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  into  the  Union,  introduced  by 
Mr.  ScTiOEPPEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carlsoni  wns  receivf^d.  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro,  a,s  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re -"ntatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
<n  Co-^gre^s  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  Uni-ed  States  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issu*".  on  or  before  January  29.  1961  (the 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  d.tte  on 
which  the  Stdte  oi  Kansas  was  admitted  Into 
the  Union),  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  peop.e  oX  the  United  States  to  com- 
rnemc».'-ute  with  appropriate  ceremonies  tlie 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Kansas  into  the  Union. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ZA.TZRN  ORTHO- 
DOXY AS  A  MAJOR  FAITH 

'.!:■  CASE  of  New  Jersey  Mr.  Preri- 
dent.  I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  resolution  to  designate  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches  as  a  major  faith  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches,  by 
universal  consent,  constitute  one  of  the 
major  divisions  of  worldwide  Christian- 
ity. The  Eastern  Orthodox  family  of 
diia-ches.  third  in  membership  among 
Christian  faiths,  is  surpassed  by  only 
four  among  the  great  non-Christian  r^-- 
ligion  of  the  world:  the  Moslem.  Hindu. 
Confucian,  and  Buddhi.st  behef.s  In  the 
United  States,  membership  in  thf*  vari- 
ous Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  j?;  con- 
servatively e.3t:mated.  by  the  N:itiona'. 
Council  of  Churches,  at  2.545.318.  Thus. 
in  the  United  States,  Orthodoxy  ranks 
fourth  in  membership  among  the  broad 
religious  groups,  being  syrpassed  only 
by  the  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  faiths. 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  are  a 

'  w'^il  defined  qroup.     Both  m  the  world 

generally,  and  in  the  United  States,  they 


claim  a  membership  entitl.a^  Orthodoxy 
to  rank  as  a  major  faith.  To  those  who 
may  fear  that  the  precedent  here  set 
may  open  the  door  to  similar  claims  by 
numerous  other  failh.-.  it  m.iy  be  pointed 
out  that  no  other,  among  the  great  world 
faiths  not  now  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  has  a 
comparable  membership  in  the  United 
States. 

I  he  propooed  resolution  does  not  en- 
visage any  expenditure  of  money,  or  any 
action  in  support  or  preference  of  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  faith.  It  is  intended 
as  public  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  citizens  of  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox faith  constitute  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  our  community,  separate  from 
the  three  major  faiths  hitherto  recog- 
nized, and  Justly  entitled  to  courteous 
consideration  in  any  Federal  action  or 
statement  related  to  religious  matters. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolut'on  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  346)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  follows; 

SEWATK    RKSOLtmON    346 

Whereas  the  Eastern  (Greek)  Orthodox 
Church  Is  a  major  faith  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world;   and 

Whereas  Senate  bill  106.  84th  Congress.  led 
to  the  dsflgnatlon  of  the  B^rtem  Orthodox 
fr.lth  as  a  separate  rellg'.oiis  faith  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereis  several  Federal  agencies  have 
omitted  E  tstern  Orthod  xy  In  projects  which 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  faiths  have 
been  invited  to  participate;  and 

Whereas  more  than  half  of  the  States  In 
the  United  States  through  their  legislators 
have  passed  resolutions  recognizing  Eastern 
Orthodoxy  as  n  major  religious  faith;  and 

Whereas  the  Esistern  Orthodox  faith  has 
millions  of  communicants  throughout  the 
world  including  several  million  in  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  where  anything  Is  said  concern- 
ing the  major  faiths,  u.sually  the  Protestant. 
Catholic,  and  J«wlsh  faiths  are  referred  to; 
and 

Whereas  It  therefore  follows  that  a  reli- 
gious distinction  Is  being  made  In  omitting 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  which  is  con- 
trarjr  to  the  prevailing  principle  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom  of  religion  In  this  country : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church  Is  a  major  faith  in  this 
country;  and  that  all  references  by  Federal 
agencies  to  major  faiths  now  limited  to 
Prote."^tants.  Catholics,  and  Jews  Include  the 
Eastern   OrthodoT   Church 


AMENDMENT  OF  CODE  TO  AUTHOR- 
IZE   INTERCEP^riON    OP    CERTAIN 

CO.MMUNICATIONS— AMFJNDMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S.  3340;  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  S:  ates  Code  to  authorize  certain 
communications  to  be  intercepted  in 
compliance  with  State  law,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  priiiied. 


SOCIAL  .-ECURn^  AMENDMFJ^TTS  OF 
I960— A  MENDMEN  TS 

Mr     in'MPHREY    .submitted    amend- 
ments. Intended  to  b^-  proposed  by  him. 


to  the  bill  (H.R.  12580;  to  extend  and 
improve  coverage  under  the  Federal  Old- 
Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
System  and  to  remove  hardships  and  in- 
equities, improve  the  financing  of  the 
trust  funds,  and  provide  disability  bene- 
fits to  additional  individuals  under  such 
system;  to  provide  grants  to  States  for 
medical  care  for  aged  individuals  of  low 
income;  to  amend  the  public  assistance 
and  maternal  and  child  welfare  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  im- 
prove the  unemployment  compensation 
provisions  of  such  act;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  ordered  to  t)e 
printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  <for  himst^lf  and  Mr 
Javits)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
House  bill  12580.  supra,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


US.  PARTICIPAIION  IN  RESETTLE- 
MENT OP  CERTAIN  REFUGEES- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  FONG  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  397)  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  participate  In  the 
resettlement  of  certain  refugees,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed. 


INTERNATIONAL    POOD    AND    RAW 
MATERIALS  RESERVE— ADDITION- 
AL C0SP0N60R  OF  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  MURRAY.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  SparkmanI 
be  added  to  tlie  sponsors  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 340.  in  regard  to  an  international 
food  and  raw  materials  reserve.     Inas- 
much as  the  resolution  has  been  printed. 
I  request  that  his  name  be  added  to  any 
new  print  which  may  become  necessary. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without   objection,   it   is   so   or- 
dered. 


MESSAGE     I-HUM      IHE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12052)  to 
extend  the  Defense  Pioduction  Act  of 
1030,  as  amended,  for  an  additional  2 
years. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  tlie  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12231' 
makmg  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1D61. 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Sheppard.  Mr. 
SiKES.  Mr.  Canwon.  Mr.  Jonas,  and  Mr. 
Taber  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills. 
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in  which  it  requested  the  concuirence  of 
the  Senate; 

H  R  7885  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  nonrefundable  capital  con- 
tributions to  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation: 

H.R  8697  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  with 
respect  to  the  requirements  for  adoption  of 
a  redevelopment  plan  for  a  project  area: 

H  R  8860.  An  act  to  stabilize  the  mining 
of  lead  and  Bine  by  small  domestic  pro- 
ducers on  public,  Indian,  and  other  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  10346.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Colvmibla  Sales  Tax  Act  so  as  to  Increase 
the  rate  of  tax  Imposed  on  gross  receipts 
from  certain  sales,  and  for   other  purposes: 

HR  12483.  An  act  to  amend  section  801 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establleh  a 
code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia," 
approved  March  3.  1901; 

HR  12497  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended,  and  the  DlsUlct  of  Co- 
lumbia Business  Corporation  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, with  respect  to  certain  foreign  ccH-pKjra- 
tlons;  and 

H.R  12563.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  additional  revenue 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  August  17.  1937,  as 
amended. 


HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  In- 
dicated : 

HR.  7885.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  nonrefundable  capital  con- 
tributions to  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H  R  8697.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  with 
respect  to  the  requirements  for  adoption  of 
a  redevelopment  plan  for  a  project  area; 

HM.  10346.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  so  u  to  Increase 
the  rate  of  tax  Unposed  on  gross  receipts 
from  certain  sales,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12483  An  act  to  amend  section  801 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
code  of  law  fnr  the  District  of  Columbia." 
appro^■ed  Mjirch  3.  1901; 

HR.  12497  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Incom<»  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended,  aiid  the  District  of 
Columbia  Buslnest  Corporation  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  certain  foreign 
corporations;  and 

H  R  12563.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  prDTlde  additional  revenue 
for  the  District  of  t^olumbla  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  August  17.  1937.  as 
amended;  to  the  C<immlttee  on  the  District 
0*  Columbia, 

H  R.  8860.  An  act  to  stabilize  the  mining 
of  lead  and  zinc  by  (;mall  domestic  producers 
on  public,  Indian,  f.nd  other  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  InsuLjir  Affairs. 


By  Mr-  WILEY  ; 
Article  enUtled  "Text  of  Elsenhower's  Re- 
port on  His  Trip,"  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington   Post    and    Times    Herald    of    today 
June  28,   1960. 
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}■.  )riORIAIS.       ARTI- 

printed    in    the 


On  request,  and  by  unanimoas  con- 
sent, addresse?.  etlitorials,  articU^,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    JOHNJiON  of  Texas: 
Statement    released    by    the    organlzatUMi, 
Soul  of  America,  PrHomflc    Md. 


THE  OLD   8WIMMIN'   HOLE 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr 
F>resident,  I  ask  unammous  consent  that 
I   may   be   permitted   to   proceed    for    5 
additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  although  the  month  of  June 
is  the  only  month  that  has  not  wit- 
nessed the  birth  of  an  American  F>resi- 
dent,  it  can  lay  claim  to  the  June 
wedding,  and  especially  is  it  remembered 
because  it  ushers  in  summer,  that  season 
most  wished  for  by  the  typical  American 
schoolboy.  It  is  then  that  he  can  lay 
aside  his  schoolbooks  and  while  away 
the  hours  down  at  the  old  swimming 
hole  or  by  some  cool  mountain  stream 
waiting  for  a  nibble  at  the  hook.  I  can 
see  him  with  the  tousled  hair  and 
patched  overalls,  with  the  hole  m  his 
worn  straw  hat,  and  with  his  faithful 
dog  at  his  side.  For  him  the  world  has 
no  cares  except  one — summer  will  end 
and  then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with 
his  satchel  and  shining  morning  face, 
will  go  creeping  like  a  snail  unwilling  to 
school. 

Summer  is  here  again,  and,  although 
I  can  never  again  experience  the  sum- 
mer thrills  of  my  boyhood  years,  I  shall 
never  cease  to  enjoy  walking  back 
through  memory's  garden  to  the  old 
swimming  hole  of  yesteryear.  There  I 
meet  again  with  the  friends  of  my  youth 
and  lose  the  cares  of  my  manhood. 
Perhaps  Shakespeare  was  right  when  he 
said  that  the  "last  scene  of  all,  that  ends 
this  strange  eventful  historj-.  is  .second 
chiluii»hness  and  mere  oblivion,  sans 
teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everv- 
thing." 

But  I  prefer  to  believe  that  even  in 
that  last  and  seventh  age  of  man  he  is 
not  without  everything.  He  still  m.iy  be 
possessed  of  the  resplendent  memories 
of  the  happy  summers  of  tho.-^e  bypone 
years. 

Mr.  President,  77  years  ago,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  issued  the  little  collec- 
tion entitled  "The  Old  Swimmin'  Hole 
and  'Leven  More  Poems."  I  am  rem- 
iniscing today  as  I  recall  those  lines  so 
expressive  of  my  own  youth  and  my  own 
t±iOUghts  at  this  time. 

Oh  I  the  old  swlmmln'  hole!  whare  the  crick 

BO  still  and  deep 
Looked  like  a  baby-river  that  was  laying  half 

asleep. 
And  the  gurgle  of  the  worter  round  the  drift 

jest  below 
Sjunded    like    the    laugh    of   something    we 

onc't  ust  to  know 
Before  we  could  remember  anything  but  the 

eyes 
Of  the  angels  lookln'  out  a«  we  left  Par.<idl.se; 
But  the  merry  days  of  youth  is  beyond  our 

controle. 
And  It's  hard   to  part  ferever  with  the  old 

rwlmmln'  hole. 


Oh  I  the  old  swimmin'  hc^e! 

days  of  yore. 
When    I    ust    to   lean    above   It    on    the   old 

slckamore, 
Oh!  It  showed  me  a  face  In  Its  warm  sunny 

tide 
That  gazed  back  at  me  so  gay  and  glorified. 
It  made  me  love  myself,  as  I  le.iped  to  caress 
My    shadder    smilin'    up    at    ::.t     vi:th    slch 

tenderness. 
But   them  days   Is  past  and  gone,   and  old 

Time's  tuck  his  toll 
Prom   the  old   man   come   back   to   the   old 

swlmmln"  hole. 


hole!     In   the   long. 


Oh!    the   old   swlmmln' 

lazy  days 
When    the    hum-drtma    of    school    made    so 

many  run-a-ways. 
How  pleasant  was  the  jotimey  down  the  old 

dtisty  lane, 
Whare   the   tracks   of  our   bare  feet  was  all 

printed  so  plane 
You  could  tell  by  the  dent  of  the  heel  and 

the  sole 
They  was   lots  o"   fun   on  hand   at   the  old 

swlmmln'  hole. 
But  the  lost  joys  Is  past!     Let  your  tears  In 

sorrow  roll 
Like  the  rain  that  ust  to  dapple  up  the  old 

swimmin'  hole. 

Thare  the  bulrushes  growed,   and   the   cat- 
tails so  tall. 
And  the  sxinshlne  and  shadder  fell  over  It 

all: 
And  It  mottled  the  worter  with  arcber  and 

gold 
Tel    the    glad    Ulles    rocked    In    the    ripples 

that  rolled; 
And    the    snake-feeder's    four    gatizy    wings 

fluttered  by 
Like    the   ghost   of   a   daisy   dropped   out   of 

the  sky. 
Or  a  wownded  apple-blossom  In  the  breeze's 

controle 
As  It  cut  acrost  some  orchurd  to  Yds  tl.e  old 

swlmmln'  ho.e. 

Oh!    the   old   swlmmln'  hole!     When  I  last 

saw  the  place. 
The  scenes  was  all  changed,  like  the  change 

In  my  face; 
The  bridge  of  the  railroad  now  crosses   the 

spot 
Whare    the    old    dlvln'    log    lays    sunk    and 

fergot. 
And    I    stray    down    the    bank5    whp..-p    the 

trees  ust  to  be — 
But    never    again    will    theyr    shade    shelter 

me! 
I   wish   In   my  sorrow   I  couid   strip   to 

the  soul, 
dive    off    In    my    grave    like    the    old 

swlmmln'  hole. 


And 


And 


WHY      THE      ANl"  ARCTIC      TT-^EATY 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  RATIFIED 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  since  It 
appears  that  we  will  soon  be  called  upon 
to  give  our  ad\ice  and  consent  to  the 
Anctarctic  Treaty,  I  wish  to  make  my 
views  on  this  Ueaty  known  now.  So  I 
speak  to  oppose  the  ratification  of  the 
Antarctic  Treaty. 

This  treaty  was  signed  in  Washing- 
ton on  December  1,  1959,  by  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain, 
and  nine  other  countries  who  participat- 
ed in  the  Antarctic  phase  of  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year  program  of 
1956-58. 

The  treaty  provides  that  the  Ar.taictic 
shall  be  used  for  peaceful  punx).scs  oi.ly; 
calls  for  freedom  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  interr.ationa;  cooperation  in 
science;    and    t>s.ns    militarv-   bases   and 
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nuclear  tests  in  the  area.  It  freezes 
claims  and  rights  to  claims  at  their  pres- 
ent status,  without  requiring  that  any 
of  the  contractmg  parties  recognize  the 
claim.s  of  the  other  parties;  and  it  rules 
out  any  new  claim  or  eniartjement  of  an 
existing  claim  while  the  treaty  is  in 
force. 

To  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
history  of  the  Antarctic,  all  of  this  may 
sound  innocent  enough.  But  m  reality 
the  treaty  is  an  act  of  appeasement.  It 
endangers  our  security.  It  is  a  clear  be- 
trayal of  our  national  interest.  It  is  a 
sorry  example  of  the  spinelessness  and 
pathological  softheadedness  that  has 
affected  our  foreign  policy  over  the  past 
2  years. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
accuse  the  administration  of  engaging  in 
a  deliberate  act  of  appeasement  or  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  ap- 
provin_r  such  an  act.  But  objectively  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  does  constitute  ap- 
pea.sf-ment.  because  it  surrenders  or 
partially  surrenders  something  we  have 
in  the  hope  that  this  will  somehow 
nullify  and  improve  relations  with  an 
implacable  adversary. 

orR  p.:'.H-s   :n-  the  .Antarctic  continent 

The  Antarctic  Treaty  is  not  an  inci-» 
dent  in  it.self.  It  is  part  of  the  broad 
pattern  of  catastrophe  that  first  became 
manifest  in  mid-1958,  at  a  time  when 
John  Foster  EKilles'  physical  energies 
were  already  waning.  It  ties  in  with  the 
indecent  haste  with  which  we  called  for 
a  nuclear  test  ban  conference  in  June 
of  1958;  with  the  surrender  of  our  nu- 
clear superiority  through  the  voluntary 
observance  of  a  total  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear testing;  with  our  decision  to  enter 
into  negotiations  on  Berlin  without  de- 
manding a  formal  retraction  of  Khru- 
shchev's ultimatum;  with  the  West's 
pitiiful  record  of  unbroken  retreats  at  the 
Foreign  Ministers  conference  in  Geneva 
last  year;  with  our  shameless  invitation 
to  Khrushchev  to  visit  our  country. 

It  is  notew  irtiiy  that  this  treaty  was 
conceiV'Xl  in  May  of  1958.  approximately 
at  the  time  we  issued  our  call  for  the 
Geneva  test  ban  conference,  and  that  it 
was  signed  on  December  1,  1959,  a  little 
over  2  months  after  Khrushchev's  tri- 
umphal tour  of  the  Unit.ed  States  The 
treat V,  m  short,  is  the  spawn  o',  the  ill- 
ness of  coexistence  euphoria  from  which 
we  suffered  until  the  U-2  incident  and 
the  Pans  summit  conference  jolted  u.3 
awake 

What  sets  this  surrender  apart  from 
all  of  our  other  retreats  and  concessions 
is  the  fact  that  it  was  completely  gratui- 
tous The  Soviets  did  not  demand  a 
treaty,  nor  did  they  exercise  any  pres- 
sure or  issue  any  ultimatum.  As  the 
State  Department  has  explained,  the 
initiative  was  entirely  ours.  We  con- 
vened the  conference  and  we  presented 
the  draft  of  the  treaty  The  fact  that 
the  Kremlin  signed  the  treaty  with  .such 
unconcealed  eagerness  .should  have 
caused  some  of  those  in  charee  of  our 
foreign  policy  to  pause  and  think.  Ap- 
parently, it  did  not. 

The  Antarctic  Continent  is  a  vast 
area,  as  large  a,?  the  United  States  and 
Europe    put     tocreth-r      It    has     untold 


mineral  resources  which  someday  will  be 
tapped.  Its  strategic  position  at  the 
bottom,  of  the  world  places  it  within  easy 
reach  of  three  continents — South 
America.  Africa,  and  Australia.  In  the 
hands  of  the  free  world,  the  Antarctic 
Continent  could  not.  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  constitute  a  threat  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  Soviet  bases  on 
the  Antarctic  Continent  would  constitute 
a  serious  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
entire  free  world. 

By  all  the  standards  that  commonly 
apply,  the  United  States  can  claim  sov- 
ereignty over  the  better  part  of  the 
Antarctic  Continent.  Seven  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  world — Great  Britain, 
Prance.  Norway.  Chile.  Argentina.  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand — had  carried  on  ac- 
tivities in  the  Antarctic  prior  to  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Year.  On  the 
basis  of  these  activities,  these  nations 
had  filed  claim  to  certain  portions  of  the 
continent. 

Prior  to  the  International  Geophysical 
Year,  the  Soviet  Union's  activity  in  the 
Antarctic  was  zero.  It  had  claimed 
nothing,  and  it  had  reserved  no  rights, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  not  in 
the  position  to  do  either. 

In  1775.  the  British  explorer.  Capt. 
James  Cooke,  crossed  the  Antarctic  Cir- 
cle and  circumnavigated  the  Antarctic 
Continent^ — but  without  ever  seeing  it. 
In  1821,  the  Russian  explorer  Admiral 
von  Bellinghau-sen  also  crossed  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle.  But  his  records  indicate 
that  while  he  sighted  two  islands  lying 
near  the  continent,  he  did  not  at  any 
point  sight  the  continent  itself. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  first  man  to  see  the  continent  of 
Antarctica  was  the  American  sealing 
captain.  Nathaniel  Brown  Palmer,  who 
sailed  from  Stonington  in  my  home 
State  of  Connecticut  where  his  descend- 
ants still  live.  Prom  1830  to  1890  there 
were  more  than  28  expeditions  to  the 
Antarctic  by  the  sealers  of  New  England. 
Our  sealing  ships  occupied  islands,  land- 
ed boat  crews  on  the  continent,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  this  country  claims  to 
the  area  which  were  never  properly  in- 
vestigated or  exploited. 

In  1839.  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes,  an  en- 
terprising U.S.  naval  officer,  first  proved 
the  existence  of  the  Antarctic  Continent 
by  sailing  for  thousands  of  miles  along 
its  coastline,  making  sightings  and 
drawings  as  he  went.  Captain  Wilkes' 
claims  resulted  in  his  court-martial  on 
his  return  home  and  Europeans  were 
prone  to  ridicule  them  until  recently.  In 
on  article  on  January  10  of  this  year. 
however,  the  New  York  Times  stated 
that  Australian  explorers  in  the  Antarc- 
tic had  come  up  with  findings  which 
substantially  vindicate  Wilkes. 

By  all  counts,  we  can  claim  priority  in 
the  Antarctic.  But  beyond  this,  the  scale 
of  our  total  effort  In  the  Antarctic 
dwarfs  that  of  all  of  the  other  nations 
combined. 

We  owe  our  unrivaled  record  in  the 
.\ntarctic  primarily  to  the  imagination, 
courage,  persistence  and  faith  of  one 
.American— thp  late  Adm  Richard  E. 
Byrd  Admiral  BjTd  was  the  first  man 
to  fly  over  the  South  Pole  and  the  first 


man  to  use  the  airplane  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  exploration  in  the  Antarctic. 
He  was  also  the  only  man  who  ever  spent 
the  winter  night  alone  in  the  shadow 
of  the  South  Pole.  Through  his  two 
privately  financed  expeditions  in  1928 
and  1934.  through  the  U.S.  Antarctic 
Service  Expedition  which  he  headed  in 
1939.  through  his  Operation  High  Jump 
in  1946.  Byrd  was  responsible  for  tl  '^ 
exploration  of  more  than  1  million 
square  miles  of  the  Antarctic  Continent. 
Throughout  the  world,  even  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  name  of  Admiral  Byrd  be- 
came synonymous  with  the  Antarctic. 

The  success  of  Admiral  Byrd  inspired 
other  Americans  to  join  in  the  task. 
Lincoln  Ellsworth  in  1935  and  Capt 
Finn  Ronne  in  1946  also  flew  over  and 
explored  substantial  parts  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent. 

Our  efforts  since  the  inception  of  the 
International  Geophysical  Year  of  1956 
have  been  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Scores 
of  ships  have  been  involved  and  thou- 
sands of  men.  As  a  result  of  this  ac- 
tivity, it  la  now  estimated  that  Ameri- 
cans have  explored  from  the  air  and  on 
the  ground  perhaps  as  much  as  4  million 
square  miles,  or  80  percent  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent. 

As  long  as  I  live.  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  understand  why  the  United  States 
filed  no  claim  to  any  portion  of  the 
Antarctic,  while  other  nations  with  much 
more  modest  records  of  accomplish- 
ments, filed  claims  as  early  as  20  years 
ago.  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  the 
logic  of  the  position  which  simply  re- 
serves the  right  to  file  claims  at  some 
future  date. 

I  shall  also  never  be  able  to  under- 
stand why  the  free  nations  who  had 
legitimate  interest  and  records  of  ac- 
complishment in  the  Antarctic  failed  to 
take  the  only  measure  that  could  have 
prevented  the  Soviet  Union  from  becom- 
ing an  Antarctic  power  as  a  result  of  its 
participation  in  International  Geophy- 
sical Year.  I  feel  that  a  conference  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  seven 
other  claimant  nations,  prior  to  the 
International  Geophysical  Year,  could 
have  resolved  the  question  of  claims.  At 
the  very  least,  the  effort  should  have 
been  made. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  that  the 
central  effect  of  the  Antarctic  treaty  will 
be  to  invalidate  our  very  great  rights  in 
the  Antarctic. 

Article  4  of  the  treaty  says: 

Nothing  contained  In  the  present  treaty 
shall  be  interpreted  as:  (a)  Renunciation 
by  any  contracting  party  of  previously  as- 
serted rights  of  or  claims  to  territorial  sov- 
ereignty In  Antarctica;  (b)  a  renunciation 
or  diminution  by  any  contracting  -party  of 
any  basis  of  claim  to  territorial  sovereignty 
In  Antarctia  which  they  may  have,  whether 
as  a  result  of  Its  activities  or  those  of  Its 
nationals  In  Antarctia  or  otherwise:  (c) 
prejudicing  the  position  of  any  contracting 
party  as  regards  its  recognition  or  nonrec- 
ognltlon  of  any  other  state's  rights  or  claim 
or  basis  of  claim  to  territorial  sovereignty  In 
Antarctica. 

The  State  Department  spokesman  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Mr.    Herman   Phleger,    stated    that    the 
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treaty  "does  not  relinquish  in  one  iota 
any  claim  or  basis  of  claim  of  the  United 
States  of  Americji." 

I  challenge  this. 

Claims  that  are  not  asserted,  like 
muscles  that  are  not  used,  lose  their 
force  and  legal  validity. 

Despite  oiu-  vast  activity  in  the  Ant- 
arctic, our  rights  become  more  tenuous 
with  each  passing  year  that  we  do  not 
claim  them.  If  we  fail  to  assert  our 
rights  in  advance  of  offering  the  pro- 
posed treaty,  I  see  little  reason  to  believe 
that  we  will  become  more  aggressive  in 
this  respect  once  the  treaty  is  signed. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Philip  Jessup,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  at  Large,  who  testified 
in  favor  of  the  treaty,  hit  the  nail  en  the 
head  when  he  said: 

It  would  prevent  the  development  of  pre- 
▼tously  asserted  claims  of  other  countries  to 
parts  of  Antarctic. 

By  the  same  tctken,  would  it  not  pre- 
vent the  development  of  our  own  claim? 
The  treaty  al^  stipulates  that  no 
activities  carried  (jut  in  Antarctica  during 
its  30-year  term  can  be  the  basis  of  any 
new  claim  or  support  any  old  claim. 
Which  nation  lo.«es  the  most  from 
this  stipulation?  Obviously— the  United 
States.  Because  it  can  be  taken  for 
granted  that  over  the  coming  30  years 
oiu-  effort  in  Antarctica  will  continue  to 
be  the  largest,  the  costliest,  the  most  in- 
tensive, and  the  most  productive. 

The  treaty  prohibits  the  establishment 
of  bases  in  the  Antarctic  and  also  pro- 
hibits all  nuclear  weap>ons  tests  and  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste.  It  piovides  for 
lanilateral  rights  of  inspection  of  scien- 
tific bases  and  of  ships  operating  in  the 
Antarctic,  and  for  the  unlimited  right 
of  overflight. 

The  argument*  advanced  in  favor  of 
these  provisions  are  spurious  at  every 
point. 

In  the  test  ban  negotiations  in  Geneva 
we  have  consistently  taken  the  position — 
although  I  admit  we  have  compromised 
this  in  recent  mxmths — that  a  test  ban 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  adequate 
system  of  inspection.  Adequate  inspec- 
tion would  be  imfHsssible  in  the  Antarctic 
without  a  gigantic  system  of  control  sta- 
tions and  aerial  surveillance.  Even  then, 
deep  underice  imd  deep  underwater 
tests  could  be  conducted  without  any 
risk  of  detection. 

In  some  of  the  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  this 
inspection  system  was  described  as  fool- 
proof. This  foolproof  inspection  sys- 
tem is  meaningless  because  it  can  de- 
tect nothing.  It  is  also  silly  and  danger- 
ous. Imagine  the  charges  that  would 
start  flying  back  and  forth  and  the  ten- 
sions that  would  be  generated  if  the 
Soviets,  acting  unilaterally,  boarded  our 
ships  to  inspect  them,  while  American 
crewmen,  acting  under  our  own  unilat- 
eral right,  boarded  Soviet  ships  to  in- 
spect them. 

As  far  as  the  continent  of  Antarctica 
is  concerned,  we  have,  in  effect,  con- 
cluded a  geographically  limited  test  ban 
treaty  on  Soviet  terms.  As  I  see  it.  the 
agreement  undercuts  our  entire  position 
in  Greneva.  The  Kremlin  would  have 
logic  entirely  on  its  side  if  it  now  pro- 
posed the  extension  of  this  agreement  to 


the  Pacific,  the  .south  Atlantic,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Why  have  we  surrendered  our  rights 
in  Antarctica  in  this  way?  Why  have 
we  legitimized  in  perpetuity  the  Soviet 
presence  there? 

I  say  "in  perpetuity"  advisedly.  Al- 
though the  IGY  ended  in  1958,  the  Soviet 
still  maintains  its  five  bases  in  Antarc- 
tica. It  is  now  bringing  in  its  satellites. 
One  base  is  to  be  turned  over  to  Poland, 
and  another  may  be  turned  over  to 
Czechoslovakia. 

Two  reasons  were  advanced  in  support 
of  our  surrender  in  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Phleger,  the  State  Department 
representative,  appealed  for  a  realistic 
attitude.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  refused  to  recognize  any 
claims  in  the  Antarctic  and  has  asserted 
the  right  to  move  freely  throughout  the 
continent  without  asking  the  permission 
of  anyone.  Since  Australia  and  some  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  were  un- 
derstandably frightened  by  this  devel- 
opment, said  Mr.  Phleger,  it  was  impor- 
tant to  have  a  treaty  preventing  the  use 
of  Antarctica  for  military  purposes. 

This  argument.  I  believe,  needs  no  fur- 
ther demolition  than  the  published  rec- 
ord of  Soviet  violations  of  virtually  every 
treaty  it  has  entered  into. 

I  was  much  more  shocked  by  the  argu- 
ment presented  by  Dr.  Jessup.  Dr. 
Jessup  said  that — I  quote — "Just  as  soon 
as  the  United  States  began  to  stake  out  a 
claim  for  sovereignty,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  follow  suit,  and  perhaps  could  not 
be  prevented  except  by  force,  which 
could  lead  to  war."  "I  have  seen  no  ar- 
giunent,"  he  said,  "which  suggests  that 
it  is  so  important  for  the  United  States 
to  be  the  sole  sovereign  of  Antarctica  or 
some  part  of  it,  that  we  should  necessar- 
ily go  to  war  to  secure  it." 

Even  in  Antarctica  where  thrre  's  not 
1  chance  in  100.000.000  that  the  Kremlin 
would  or  could  go  to  war,  the  apostles  of 
appeasement  hold  up  the  specter  of 
world  war  to  panic  us  into  the  surrender 
of  our  rights.  I  can  only  say  that  if 
we  continue  to  yield  to  such  blackmail, 
then  we  shall  as  a  Nation  deserve  the 
fate  that  will  inevitably  overtake  us. 

The  final  argument  in  favor  of  the 
treaty  is  that  the  State  Department — 
which  convened  the  conference  and  pro- 
posed the  treaty — would  be  seriously  em- 
barrassed if  we  failed  to  ratify  it.  My 
reply  to  this  is  that  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  Senate  to  save  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  from  the  consequences  of  is  own 
folly.  It  is  our  clear  duty  to  protect  the 
national  interest,  and  to  pass  on  treaties 
in  the  light  of  their  intrinsic  merits. 

The  Antarctic  treaty  is  a  bad  treaty 
and  should  not  be  ratified.  At  the  very 
least,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  suggested,  the  treaty  should 
be  revised  and  ratification  should  be  de- 
layed until  the  United  States  has  formal- 
ized its  rights  and  its  claims  in  Antarc- 
tica, and  has  resolved  the  matter  of  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty  with  the  seven  other 
free  nations  who  had  claims  in  the  Ant- 
arctic prior  to  International  Geophysical 
Year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  Antarctic 


treaty  entered  into  the  Hecokd  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  treaty  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tire  Antarctic  Treatt 

The  Governments  of  Argentina.  Aastra'.la, 
Belgium,  Chile,  the  French  Republic.  Japan, 
New  Zealand.  Norw-ay.  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  tJnlon  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Recognizing  that  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  all 
mankind  that  Antarctica  shall  continue  for- 
ever to  be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses and  shall  not  become  the  scene  or  ob- 
ject of  international  discord. 

Acknowledging  the  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  knowledge  resulting  from 
international  cooperation  in  scientific  inves- 
tigation in  Antarctica; 

Convinced  that  the  establishment  of  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  continuation  and 
development  of  such  cooperation  on  the 
basis  of  freedom  of  scientific  Investigation 
in  Antarctica  as  applied  during  tlie  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year  accords  with  the  In- 
terests of  science  and  the  progress  of  all 
mankind; 

Convinced  also  that  a  treaty  ensuring  the 
use  of  Antarctica  for  peaceful  purposes  only 
and  the  continuance  of  International  har- 
mony In  Antarctica  will  fiu-ther  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  embodied  In  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations; 

Have   agreed    as   follows: 

akticlx  I 

1.  Antarctica  shall  be  used  for  peaceful 
purposes  only.  There  shall  be  prohibited, 
inter  alia,  any  measures  of  a  military  nature, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  military  bases 
and  fortifications,  the  carrying  out  of  mili- 
tary maneuvers,  as  well  as  the  testing  of 
any    type   of   weapons. 

2.  The  present  Treaty  shall  not  prevent 
t'ae  use  of  military  personnel  or  equipment 
for  scientific  research  or  for  any  other  peace- 
ful  purjjose. 

ARTICL.X  n 

Freedom  of  scientific  investigation  In  Ant- 
arctica and  cooperation  toward  that  end. 
as  applied  during  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year,  shall  continue,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  III 

1.  In  order  to  promote  International  coop- 
eration In  scientific  investigation  in  Ant- 
arctica, as  provided  for  In  Article  II  of  the 
present  Treaty,  the  Contracting  Parties  agree 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible  and 
practicable : 

(a)  Information  regarding  plans  for  sci- 
entific programs  In  Antarctica  shall  be  ex- 
changed to  permit  maximum  economy  and 
efficiency  of  operations; 

(b)  scientific  personnel  shall  be  exchanged 
in  Antarctica  between  expeditions  and 
stations; 

(c)  scientific  observations  and  results 
from  Antarctica  shall  be  exchanged  and 
made  freely  available. 

2.  In  Implementing  this  Article,  every 
encouragement  shall  be  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  ooop>erative  working  relations 
•with  those  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions having  a  scientific  or  technical  Interest 
in  Antarctica. 

ARTICLE  rv 

1.  Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Treaty 
Ehall   be  Interpreted   as: 

(a)  a  renunciation  by  any  Contracting 
Party  of  prerlously  asserted  rights  of  or 
claims  to  territorial  sovereignty  in  Antarc- 
tica 

(b)  a  renunciatkin  or  diminution  by  any 
Contracting  Party   o'   any   basis  of  claim  to 
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territorial   sovereignty    In   Antarctica    which 
It  may  have  whether  as  a  result  of  its  activ.- 
ties  or  those  of  lis   nationals  m   A.ntarcti'^a 
or  otherwise: 

(ci  prejudicing  the  position  of  any  C'<'n- 
tractlng  Party  as  regards  Its  re<-o6:nl'l  ir.  >r 
non- recognition  of  any  other  States  righ*  of 
or  claim  or  ba^Ls  of  claim  to  territorial  sov- 
erelgn'y  In  Antarctica. 

2  No  acts  or  activities  taking  place  while 
the  present  Treaty  Is  in  force  shall  constitute 
a  basis  for  asserting,  sxipportmg  ^t  denying  a 
claim  to  territorial  sovereignty  in  Antarctica 
or  create  any  rights  of  sovereignty  In 
Antarctica  N  >  new  claim,  or  enlarge- 
ment of  ar.  existing  claim,  to  territorial 
siiverelgnty  m  Antarctica  shall  be  asserted 
while  the  present   Treaty  Is  In  force. 

J  ARTICLE    V 

.  Any  nuclear  e.'cp;>s'ons  In  Antarctica 
and  the  disposal  there  of  radioactive  waste 
material  shall  be  p-   hioited. 

2  In  the  eve:.:  ;  ;.-■  conclusion  of  Inter- 
national agreements  concerning  the  use  of 
nuclear  energy,  including  nuclear  explosions 
and  the  disposal  of  radioactive  waste  mate- 
rial, to  which  all  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
whcse  representatives  are  entitled  to  partici- 
pate m  the  meetings  provided  for  under 
Article  IX  are  parties,  the  rules  established 
under  such  ngreements  shall  apply  in  Ant- 
arctica. 

ARTICLE    VI 

Tr..?  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  shall 
*pp;y  to  the  area  south  of  60  South  Lati- 
tude. Including  all  Ice  shelves,  but  nothing 
In  the  present  Treaty  shall  prejudice  or  In 
any  way  affect  the  rights,  or  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  any  State  under  International 
law  with  regard  to  'he  high  seas  within  that 
are*. 

ARTICLi    Vn 

1.  In  ordfr  to  promote  the  objectives  and 
ensure  the  observance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Treaty,  each  Contracting  Party 
whose  representatives  are  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  meetings  referred  to  In  Article 
IX  of  the  Treaty  shall  have  the  right  to  des- 
lEtnate  observers  to  carry  out  any  In.spectlon 
p^rovided  for  by  the  present  Article.  Ob- 
servers shall  be  nationals  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  which  designate  them.  The  names 
of  observers  shall  be  communicated  to  every 
other  Contracting  Party  having  the  right  to 
designate  observers,  and  like  notice  shall  be 
given  of  the  termination  of  their  appoint- 
ment. 

2  Each  observer  designated  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  shall  have  complete  freedom  of  access 
at  aiiy  time  to  any  or  all  areas  of  Antarctica. 

3.  All  areas  of  Antarctica.  Including  all 
stations,  installations  and  equipment  within 
those  areas,  and  all  ships  and  aircraft  at 
points  of  discharging  or  embarking  cargoes 
or  personnel  in  Antarctica,  shall  be  open  at 
all  times  to  Inspection  by  any  observers  des- 
ignated In  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article. 

4.  Aerial  observation  may  be  carried  out  at 
any  time  over  any  or  all  areas  of  Antarctica 
by  any  of  the  Contracting  Parties  having  the 
'right  to  designate  observers 

5.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall,  at  the 
time  when  the  present  Treaty  enters  into 
force  for  It.  Inform  the  other  Contracting 
Parties,  and  thereafter  shall  give  them  notice 
in  advance,  of  ■* 

(at  all  expeditions  to  and  within  Antarc- 
tica, on  the  part  of  its  ships  or  nationals,  and 
all  expeditions  to  Antarctica  organized  In  or 
proceeding  from  its  territory; 

'b)  all  stations  in  Antarctica  occupied  by 
Its  nationals:    and 

ic  any  military  personnel  or  equipment 
intended  to  be  Introduced  by  It  into  Antarc- 
tica subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  in 
paragraph  2  t  .Article  I  of  the  present 
Treaty. 


ARTICLE    vni 

1  In  order  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  under  the  present  Treaty,  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  respective  positions 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  relating  to  Juris- 
diction over  all  other  persons  in  Antarctica, 
L-bservers  designated  under  paragraph  1  of 
Article  VII  and  scientific  personnel  exchanged 
under  subparagraph  Kb)  of  Article  III  of  the 
Treaty,  and  members  of  the  stafifs  accom- 
panying any  such  persons,  shall  be  subject 
only  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Contracting 
Party  of  which  they  are  nationals  in  respect 
of  all  acts  or  omissions  occurring  while  they 
are  in  Ant^ctlca  for  the  purpose  of  exercis- 
ing their  nuictlons. 

2.  WlthouVpreJudlce  to  the  provisions  of 
paiagraph  X^  this  Article,  and  pending  the 
adoption  of  measures  In  pursuance  of  sub- 
paragraph 1(e)  of  Article  IX.  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  concerned  In  any  case  of  dispute 
with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  In 
Antarctica  shall  Immediately  consult  to- 
gether with  a  view  to  reaching  a  mutually 
acceptable  solution. 

ARTicLK  rx 

1.  Representatives  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  named  In  the  preamble  to  the  pres- 
ent Treaty  shall  meet  at  the  City  of  Canberra 
within  two  months  after  the  date  of  entry 
Into  force  of  the  Treaty,  and  thereafter  at 
suitable  Intervals  and  places,  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  Information,  consulting  to- 
gether on  matters  of  common  Interest  per- 
taining to  Antarctica,  and  formulating  and 
considering,  and  recommending  to  their 
Governments,  measures  In  furtherance  of 
the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Treaty. 
Including  measures  regarding: 

(a)  use  of  Antarctica  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses only: 

(b)  facilitation  ol  scientific  research  In 
Antarctica; 

(c  I  facilitation  of  International  scientific 
cooperation  In  Antarctica; 

(d)  facilitation  of  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  Inspection  provided  for  in  Article 
VII  of  the  Treaty; 

le)  questions  relating  to  the  exercise  of 
Jurisdiction  In  Antarctica: 

( f  I  preservation  and  conservation  of  living 
resources  In  Antarctica. 

2  Each  Contracting  Party  which  has  be- 
come a  party  to  the  present  Treaty  by 
accession  under  Article  XIII  shall  be  entitled 
to  appoint  representatives  to  participate  In 
the  meetings  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of 
the  present  Article,  during  such  time  as 
that  Contracting  Party  demonstrates  Its  In- 
terest In  Antarctica  by  conducting  substan- 
tial scientific  research  activity  there,  such  as 
the  establishment  of  a  scientific  station  or 
the  despatch  of  a  scientific  expedition. 

3.  Reports  from  the  observers  referred  to 
in  Article  VII  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  participating  in  the 
meetings  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  the 
present  Article. 

4.  The  measures  referred  to  in  paragraph 
1  of  this  Article  shall  become  effective  when 
approved  by  all  the  Contracting  Parties 
whose  representatives  were  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  meetings  held  to  consider 
those  measures. 

5.  Any  or  all  of  the  rights  established  In 
the  present  Treaty  may  be  exercised  as  from 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty 
whether  or  not  any  measures  facilitating 
the  exercise  of  such  rights  have  been  pro- 
posed, considered  or  approved  as  provided  In 
this  Article. 

ARTICLE  X 

Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  undertakes 
to  exert  appropriate  efforts,  consistent  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the  end 
that  no  one  engages  In  any  activity  In  Ant- 
arctica contrary  to  the  principles  or  purpoees 
of  the  present  Treaty. 


ARTICLE  XI 


1.  If  any  dispute  arises  between  two  or 
more  of  the  Contracting  Parties  concerning 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  pres- 
ent Treaty,  those  Contracting  Parties  shall 
consult  among  themselves  with  a  view  to 
having  the  dispute  resolved  by  negotiation. 
Inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration, 
Judicial  settlement,  or  other  peaceful  means 
of  their  own  choice. 

2.  Any  dispute  of  this  character  not  so  re- 
solved shall,  with  the  consent.  In  each  case, 
of  all  parties  to  the  dispute,  be  referred  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  set- 
tlement, but  failure  to  reach  agreement  on 
reference  to  the  International  Court  shall 
not  absolve  parties  to  the  dispute  from  the 
responsibility  of  continuing  to  seek  to  re- 
solve It  by  any  of  the  various  peaceful  means 
referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

ARTICLE  xn 

1.  (a)  The  present  Treaty  may  be  modi- 
fled  or  amended  at  any  time  by  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  Contracting  Parties  whose 
representatives  are  entitled  to  participate  In 
the  meetings  provided  for  under  Atrlcle  IX 
Any  such  modification  or  amendment  shall 
enter  Into  force  when  the  depository  Gov- 
ernment ha«  received  notice  from  all  such 
Contracting  Parties  that  they  have  ratified 
It. 

(b)  Such  modification  or  amendment  shall 
thereafter  enter  Into  force  as  to  any  other 
Contracting  Party  when  notice  of  ratifica- 
tion by  it  has  been  reeclved  by  the  deposi- 
tary Government.  Any  such  Contracting 
Party  from  which  no  notice  of  ratification 
la  received  within  a  period  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  entry  Into  force  of  the  modifica- 
tion or  amendment  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  1(a)  of  this  Ar- 
ticle Shan  be  deemed  to  have  withdrawn 
from  the  present  Treaty  on  the  date  of  the 
expiration  of  such  period. 

2.  (a)  If  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
years  from  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of 
the  present  Treaty,  any  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  whose  representatives  are  entitled  to 
participate  In  the  meetings  provided  for 
under  Article  IX  so  requests  by  a  communi- 
cation addressed  to  the  depositary  Govern- 
ment, a  Conference  of  all  the  Contracting 
Parties  shall  be  held  as  soon  as  practicable 
to  review  the  operation  of  the  Treaty. 

(b)  Any  modification  or  amendment  to 
the  present  Treaty  which  Is  approved  at  such 
a  Conference  by  a  majority  of  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  there  represented.  Including  a 
majority  of  those  whose  representatives  are 
entitled  to  participate  In  the  meetings  pro- 
vided for  under  Article  IX,  shall  be  commu- 
nicated by  the  depositary  Government  to 
all  the  Contracting  Parties  Immediately  after 
the  termination  of  the  Conference  and  shall 
enter  Into  force  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  ptu-agraph  1  of  the  present  Article 

(c)  If  any  such  modification  or  amend- 
ment has  not  entered  Into  force  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
1(a)  of  this  Article  within  a  period  of  two 
years  after  the  date  of  Its  communication 
to  all  the  Contracting  Parties,  any  Contract- 
ing Party  may  at  any  time  after  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  give  notice  to  the 
depositary  Government  of  Its  withdrawal 
from  the  present  Treaty;  and  such  with- 
drawal shall  take  effect  two  years  after  the 
receipt  of  the  notice  by  the  depositary  Gov- 
ernment. 

ARTICLE    Xm 

1.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  signatory  States.  It  shall 
be  open  for  accession  by  any  State  which 
Is  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  or  by 
any  other  State  which  may  be  Invited  to 
accede  to  the  Treaty  with  the  consent  of 
all  the  Contracting  Parties  whose  represent- 
atives are  entitled  to  participate  In  the 
meetings  provided  for  under  Article  IX  of 
the  Treaty. 
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2.  Ratification  of  or  accession  to  the  pres- 
ent Treaty  shall  be  effected  by  each  State 
in  accordance  with  Its  constitutional  proc- 
erses. 

3  Instruments  of  ratification  and  Instru- 
ments of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  hereby  designated  as  the  depKislt^ry 
Government. 

4.  The  dep>osiieary  Government  shall  In- 
form all  signatory  and  acceding  States  of 
the  date  of  each  deposit  of  an  Instrument 
of  ratification  or  accession,  and  the  date 
of  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  and  of  any 
modification  or  amendment  thereto. 

5.  UiKDn  the  deposit  of  Instruments  of 
ratification  by  all  the  signatory  States,  the 
present  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  for 
those  States  and  for  States  which  have  de- 
posited Instruments  of  accession.  There- 
after the  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  for 
any  acceding  State  upon  the  deposit  of  Its 
instrument  of  accession. 

6  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  registered 
by  the  depositary  Government  pursuant  to 
Article  103  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

ARTICLE    XIV 

The  present  Treaty,  done  In  the  English, 
French,  Russian  and  Spanish  languages, 
each  version  being  equally  authentic,  shall 
be  depxsslted  In  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
shall  transmit  duly  certified  copies  thereof 
to  the  Governments  of  the  signatory  and 
acceding  States 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  duly  nuthorlaed.  have 
signed  the  present  Treaty. 

Done  at  Washington  this  first  day  of 
December,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-nine. 


For  Argentina: 

Por  Australia: 
For  Belgium: 
For  Chile: 


Adolfo   Scilingo 
F.  Bello. 

Howard  Bxalk. 

Obert  de  Thiextsies. 


Mabcial  Mora  M. 

E  Gajardo. 

Julio  Escudero. 
For  the  French  Republic: 

Pierre  Charpentier. 
For  Japan: 

KOICHIRO    ASAKAI. 

T  Shimoda. 
For  New  Zealand: 

a.  D.  L.  Wnnr. 
For  Norway: 

Paul  Koht. 
For  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 

Wkntzel  C.  du  Plkssis. 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics: 

V.  Kuznetsov  [  Roman Izatlon]. 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

Harold  Caccia. 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Herman  Phlegeh 
Pattl  C.   Davifls. 


COMMITTEE  MEEFINGS  DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  follow- 
ing committees  and  subcommittees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today: 

The  Ccanmittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


The  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Record  show  that  a  Member  of  the  mi- 
nority has  lodged  with  the  minority 
leadership  an  objection  to  the  pending 
unanimous  consent  request.  On  thafe 
basis,  as  acting  minority  leader.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss  in  the  chair  ■       Objection  is  heard. 


GRAVE    SERIOUSNESS    OP 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
Sunday  telecast  a  distinguished  woman 
leader  of  the  Republican  Party,  appear- 
ing as  a  Republican  spokesman,  asserted 
that  our  country  has  never  had  such  a 
low  level  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  this  absolutely  erro- 
neous notion  is  tragically  widespread. 
Too  few  people  realize  that  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country  today  is  a  deeply 
serious  problem.  The  fact  is  that  a 
higher  percentage  of  our  people  seeking 
work  are  without  it  than  in  any  month 
with  very  few  exceptions,  including  re- 
ce.ssion  months,  in  the  past  20  years.  A 
whopping  3*2  million  Americans  are 
seeking  work  without  success  this  very 
day. 

This  is  especially  ominous  because  on 
most  other  indices  of  business  we  are  in 
a  ijeriod  of  relative  prosperity.  If  a  huge 
5  percent  of  our  workers  are  out  of  work 
now,  what  will  the  situation  be  when  the 
business  cycle  coasts  into  the  next  re- 
cession? I  might  indicate  at  this  point 
that  there  is  a  higher  proportion  by  far 
of  per-sons  out  of  work  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other  free  country  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  another  woman  who  has 
a  deep  and  well  documented  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  our  unemploy- 
ment problems.  Sylvia  Porter,  has  sym- 
pathetically and  expertly  discussed  this 
problem  in  a  recent  column  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  column  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jobless  Problem  Unsolved 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

After  a  business  advance  lasting  more 
than  2  years  and  pushing  the  Nation's  out- 
put above  a  half-trillion  dollars  a  year,  6 
percent  of  all  Americans  able  and  willing 
to  work  are  still  Jobless. 

This  5  percent  Is  not  Just  a  statistic  on 
an  economist's  chart.  It  is  "people,"  and  not 
one  authority  even  pretends  that  this  per- 
centage of  unemployed  men  and  women  Isn't 
big  at  this  late  stage  In  the  business  rise.  It 
Is  "f)Olltlcs."  and  not  one  responsible  p>oll- 
tlclan  In  either  party  pretends  that  the  per- 
centage of  unemployed  won't  be  an  election 
issue. 

Why.  then.  Is  It  that  unemployment  is 
continuing  at  this  level  and  In  91  areas.  In- 
cluding Detroit  and  Providence,  Joblessness 
Is  officially  tagged  as  "substantial,"  "chronic," 
and  a  "persistent  problem"? 


reasons  are  LlStTED 

It  Is  imperative  to  understand  the  "why" 
before  we  can  figure  out  what  to  do  about 
it.     So  here  goes : 

1.  Unemployment  is  high  because  ma- 
chines and  men  at  work  are  capable  of  turn- 
ing out  more  goods  in  a  shorter  time  than 
ever  before. 

Productivity — output  per  man  per  hour — 
has  been  Increasing  steadily,  and  recently  at 
an  accelerating  rate.  Automation  is  paying 
off.  Modernization  Is  paying  off.  The  In- 
formed estimate  Is  that  productivity  this 
year  is  up  3  percent  over  1959  and  some  ex- 
perts believe  the  percentage  is  bigger. 

1.  Unemployment  Is  high  because  every 
year  thousands  of  new  workers  enter  the 
labor  force. 

In  the  past  decade  the  average  Increase  in 
the  labor  force  ran  about  857,000  a  year.  In 
this  decade,  the  estimate  Is  that  the  labor 
force  will  be  swelling  at  1  to  2  percent  a  year. 

3.  Unemployment  Is  high  because  the  Na- 
tion is  not  growing  fast  enough  to  create 
sufficient  new  Jobs  to  offset  Jobs  lost  through 
increased  production  efficiency  and  to  ab- 
sorb the  expanding  volume  of  workers. 

All  you  need  do  is  look  at  the  few  statistics 
in  this  column.  Obviously,  a  national 
growth  rate  of  at  least  4  percent,  and  more 
probably  5  percent.  Is  essential  to  offset 
a  rise  In  productivity  of  3  to  4  percent  and  an 
expansion  of  workers  of  1  to  2  percent  a  year. 
There  can  be  many  arguments  about  pre- 
cisely how  fast  we  are  growing,  but  we 
certainly  aren't  hitting  the  4-  to  5-percent 
rate  now. 

WHAT  TO   DO 

Simply  as  this  Is  put.  It  dramatizes  why 
Joblessness  has  mounted  even  during  the 
most  prosperous  decade  of  our  history .  What 
then,  can  be  done  about  It? 

A  8up>erficlal  answer  might  be.  "Cut  the 
work  week;  spread  the  number  of  Jobs  " 
But  that  Is  superficial.  We'll  cut  the  work 
week,  but  not  sufficiently  to  erase  the  prob- 
lem of  joblessness. 

The  only  fundamental  answer  lies  in  a 
speedup  in  our  rate  of  growth — and  here  we 
cannot  expect  that  we'll  be  able  to  achieve 
this  simply  by  turning  out  more  houses, 
more  cars,  more  TV,  etc.  Those  answers 
were  adequate  In  1950,  but  they  aren't  for 
1960. 

In  the  1960's  we  must  look  for  the  speedup 
through  the  Invention  of  new  products,  new 
industries  which  will  electrify  demand.  We 
must  look  for  growth  In  the  building  of 
better  and  more  highways,  schools,  hospi- 
tals, waterways,  sewers,  the  like.  We  must 
look  for  It  In  the  rehabilitation  of  cities. 
In  meeting  the  needs  of  oiu-  expanding  teen- 
age and  over-65  population. 

Once  we  understand  clearly  why  jobless- 
ness Is  a  long-term  problem,  the  debate  on 
how  to  spin-  growth  In  many  of  these  areas 
can  be  placed  on  a  level  which  will  produce 
the  right  answers  Just  understanding  the 
problem  wl!l  help  us  toward  the  solution. 


SENIOR  CITIZEN  DESCRIBES  FIGHT 
FOR  SURVn- AL  IN  PACE  OP  HIGH 
MEDICAL  COSTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let- 
ters from  Wisconsin's  older  residents 
continue  to  pour  in,  pleading  for  assist- 
ance in  meetinq  mounting  medical  costs 
through  the  fiscally  sound  and  resjKinsi- 
ble  use  of  the  present  social  security  sys- 
tem. Por  instance,  a  constituent  has 
written  me  of  the  cruel  financial  burden 
for  him  and  his  wife  because  of  asthma, 
dental  surgery,  and  expensive  drugs  on  a 
pitifully  small  social  security  income.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

I  am  writing  y  )U  In  rega.nl  to  the  Forand 
bin.  Hit.  4700.  I  wish  yon  wauM  ^lo  yjur 
utmost  to  bring  this  to  a  rote  I  have  all 
the  co-nfideTice  you  w;:i  do  e^■erythl^.g  you 
can  for   us   older   citizens 

From  my  past  experience.  It  Is  Impossible 
^o  pay  the  high  cost  of  drugs,  medlcnl  and 
hospital  care  and  all  our  other  needs  with 
our  social  security  monthly  checks.  I  am 
still  In  debt  for  my  wife's  dental  surgery  and 
set  of  dental  plates  I  also  have  a  bad  case 
of  asthma  and  need  constant  medical  care 
and  drugs  to  get  relief,  especially  In  our  sec- 
tion of  the  State 

After   Just   2   years    of    retirement,    all   my 
funds  are   exhausted.     This  Is   not   a    living, 
this  Is  a  fight  fCT  survival. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
su??est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  withhold  it 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th*- 
Senator  will  5tate  it 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Is  there  further  morn- 
ing business':' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  majority  leader 
suggested,  before  he  left  the  Chamber, 
that  when  I  Unished  my  remarks,  and  if 
there  was  no  further  morning  business, 
that  I  sueecst  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
until  he  returns  Therefor^  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leeislative  clerk  called  the  roil. 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Alker. 

r.T'jcr. 

Lusk 

Anderson 

Gnjenuig 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hart 

M  )<w 

Bible 

H.irtke 

-\!    --  ,v 

Brunsdaie 

Hickenlooper 

P~,  oxmire 

C  an.oon 

H.;; 

R>bfT/*on 

Canvez 

H: ^-ki 

11  .   ■.-.; 

Churcli 

J  •h:..s..r..  Z<\ 

Si;. .:.-; 

Cooppr 

J  j'-.r..stor-.  S  ;." 

---p  irkrr.an 

Curtis 

Jordan 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Kpat  nt? 

Wiley 

Funs; 

K  uchel 

W.JUcims,  Del 

Preiir 

LAUSche 

Varb-orough 

Gore 

L    :  ;j   HawaU 

Young.  Ohio 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  announce 

that  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
M^xsriELD",  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
.'Mr  Mo.vroney;  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  Mr.  OM^hgney!  are  absent 
on  official  bu.>.;:L.  .v 

I  also  axino.incc  liiai  I'ne  Senator  from 
MLssouri  [Mr  HenningsJ  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
Nfrom  Tennessc*-'  Mr  KEFArvcRl  and  the 
senator  from  Ma^sacnusetts  Mr  Ken- 
N^Y]  aie  necessarily  absent 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  thac  the 
Senator  from  lawa  Mr  Martin!  is  ao- 
sent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICP.R  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dt^nt.  I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendan'»  of 
absent  Senators 

TJ.e  motion  .v.us  agreed  to. 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 

of  the  Senate 

After   a   little  delay  Mr.    Aixott,    Mr 
Beall.   Mr.   Benjtett,   Mr.    Bridges,    Mr 
Busi,  Mr   BUTLER,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Byro  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Capehart, 
Mr.  Carlson,  Mr    Carroll,  Mj-.  Cask  of 
New  J"rsev,  Mr    Case  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr     Clark,    Mr.    Cotton,    Mr     Dirksen, 
Mr    Douglas.  Mr.  Dworshak.  Mr    East- 
land, Mr    Eliendep.  Mr.  En.le,  Mr.  Fji- 
viN,  Mr   PuTBKir.HT,  Mr    Goldwaif.r.  Mr 
Hayden,    Mr    HOLLAND,   Mr     Humphrey. 
Mr.  J.\CKSON,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr 
LOiv:;  of  Louisiana,  Mr.   MAnNf^o:,.   Mr 
McCarthy,  Mr    McCiellan.  Mr    M<,Gee 
Mr   M'-.-NvM'.RA,  Mr    Morton.  Mr    Mundt 
Mr    MrsKiE.   Mr    P.astore.   Mr    Pro-  ty. 
Mr     Randolph.     Mr.    Sattonstall.    Mr. 
ScHOEP;  EL,    Mr     Scott,    Mr     .--'mmhers, 
Mr       SYMJNcrioN.     Mr      Talmadge,     .\!r 
Thtrmond.  Mr.  Williams  rf  New  Jersey 
and  Mr.  Y.oung  of  North  D,;ikota  entered 
the    Chamber    and    answer^'d    to    their 
names 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICPIR      A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

If  there  is  no  further  morning  busi- 
ness, morning  business  is  closed. 


CALL  OF  THE  CAI.ENDAR 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  call 
cf  the  calendar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIi.  Under 
the  ordf.r  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
Will  proceed  with  the  call  of  the  calen- 
dar. The  clerk  will  state  the  first-  meas- 
ure on  the  calendar 


BILLS     AN:>    F^ESOLUTIONS    PASSED 
OVER 

The  bill  iS.  1075  J  to  provide  for  the 
rejnbursement  of  Meadow  School  Dis- 
trict No  29,  Upham,  N.  Dak.,  for  loss  of 
revenue  resulting  from  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  within  such  school  dis- 
trict by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
was  announced  as  first  in  order 

Mr.  BARTXEIT.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
tlidt  all  bills  and  resolutions  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  95  through  Calendar 
No.  331.  inclusive,  be  ptussed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  The 
bUls  and  resolutions  wiU  be  passed  over. 

The  bills  and  resolutions  passed  over 
are  as  follows: 

S.  1075.  to  provide  for  the  reimbursement 
of  Meadow  SJchool  District  No.  29,  Upham. 
N.  Dai.,  for  loss  of  revenue  resulting  from 
the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  within  such 
school  district  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

S.  1474.  to  make  permanent  the  provision 
of  the  Reorganization   Act  of   1949. 

S  J.  Res.  69.  propoelng  an  amendment  to 
the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

Hil.  4012,  to  provide  for  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  establlsliinent  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  State  universities  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
t'ore.   and   for  related  purposes 

H  R  5140.  to  further  amend  the  Reorganl- 
zac.ja  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  so  that  such 
act  win  apply  to  the  reorganization  plani 
traEwmltted  to  the  Congress  at  any  time  be- 
fore June  1,  1961. 


The  resolution  fS  R<»s  13n  referring 
S  882  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  J  B  White,  to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
was  announced  a^  next  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUT\'  Over.  Mr.  President, 
by  requist 

I  he  PliESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
rf's.jlution  will  be  passed  over. 

Ihe  bill  (S  1851  >  for  the  establish- 
ment of  R  Commi-ssion  on  a  Department 
of  Science  and  Technology,  was  an- 
iU)unced  as  next  in  order 

Mr.  PROUrY.  Over,  Mr  Pre.sident. 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTlCKIl  The  bill 
will  be  pas.sed  over. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Prr-.sid.^nt.  I 
ask  that  all  bills  and  rcsolutio:is  begin- 
ning with  Calendar  No  447  through 
Calendar  No  1669.  inclusive,  be  passed 
over 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bills 
and   resolutions  will  be  passed  over. 

I'he  bills  and  resolutions  passed  over 
arc  as  follows: 

S.  1789.  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  Insure  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  national  railroad  freight  car 
supply,  and  for  other  pur(>asee. 

S.  2308.  to  validate  certain  extended  oil 
and   gas  leases. 

S.  1711.  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  by  the  more  effective  use 
of  US.  agricultural  commodities  for  the  re- 
lief of  human  beings  and  for  promoting  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  In  less  devel- 
oped countries. 

S.  2522.  to  provide  for  the  enrichment  and 
sanitary  packaging  of  certain  donated  com- 
modities and  to  establish  experimental  food 
stamp   allotment   programs. 

S.  1734.  to  amend  section  409(c)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
presentations  In  an.,  case  of  adjudication 
which  has  been  designated  for  a  hearing  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

S.  2086,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Wildlife  Disease  Laboratory. 

S.  883,  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
US.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  claims  of  cus- 
toms ofHcers  and  employees  to  extra  com- 
pensation for  Sunday,  holiday,  and  overtime 
services  performed  after  August  31.  1931,  and 
not  heretofore  paid  In  accordance  with 
existing  law. 

S.  2402.  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  provide  for  the  expe- 
ditious, efficient,  and  economical  transporta- 
tion of  mall,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3673,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
additional  circuit  and  district  Judges,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2850.  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
1  circuit  Judge  for  the  7tii  Judicial  circuit. 
S.  511.  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Eileen 
G.  Foster. 

S.  3360.  to  amend  sec.  1362  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  further 
protect  the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  penalties  for  malicious 
damages  to  certain  communication  facilities 
S  1787.  to  protect  consumers  and  others 
against  misbranding,  false  advertising,  and 
false  Invoicing  of  decorative  hardwood  or 
Imitation  hardwood  products. 

H  R.  7895,  for  the  relief  of  Gloria  Anne 
Loveday. 

S  2893.  to  permit  weekly  publications  to 
suspend  publication  for  not  more  than  2 
Issues  In  any  1  calendar  year  without  loss  of 
2d-class  mail  privilege. 

S   1868,    to   provide   for    the    regulation   of 

credit  life  Insurance  and  credit  accident  and 

health  Inmrance  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4601.    to   amend    the    act   of   Sept,    1, 

1954,  In  order  to  Umlt  to  cases  Involving  the 
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national  security  the  prohibition  on  payment 
of  annuities  and  retired  pay  to  oflftcers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  to  clarify 
the  application  and  operation  of  such  act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1638.  to  provide  for  an  effective  system 
of  personnel  administration  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

S.  1425,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
railroad  employees  by  regulating  the  use  of 
track  motor  cars  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R.  10596.  to  change  the  method  of  pay- 
ment of  Federal  aid  to  State  or  territorial 
homes  for  the  support  of  disabled  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  of  the  United 
States. 

S.  3672,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  baelc  com- 
pensation of  certain  oflBcers  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2917.  to  establish  a  price  support  level 
for  milk  and  butterfat. 

S  3292.  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Metro- 
politan Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  (S.  3421)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  w£us  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over.  Mr.  President, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  paissed  over. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  Calendar  No.  1671. 
S.  3421.  is  an  important  bill.  I  do  not 
see  why  any  Senator  would  object  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSOBKof  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  J^s  been  cleared  by  the 
policy  committ^f  We  will  make  a  mo- 
tion that  the  bill  be  considered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
If  there  has  been  an  objection  it  must 
be  because  the  bill  is  not  understood.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  explain  it  fully  at  the 
proper  time. 


PORT     HALL      INDIA.N     IRRIGATION 
PRUJECT 

The  bill  (S.  3650)  to  supplement  and 
amend  the  act  of  June  30.  1948.  relating 
to  the  Fort  HaU  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect, and  to  approve  an  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  issued  under  the 
act  of  June  22,  1936.  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  £'ie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  dated 
May  12.  1960,  which  provides  for  the  elimina- 
tion from  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Irrigation 
project  of  four  hundred  sixty-eight  and 
twenty  one-hundredths  acres  and  one  hun- 
dred twenty-nine  and  thirty-seven  one- 
hundredths  acres  of  land,  and  which  pro- 
vides for  the  cancellation  of  penalty  charges 
against  the  eliminated  land,  which  order 
was  made  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  22. 
1936  (49  Stat  1803),  Is  hereby  approved,  and 
tlie  lands  where  eliminated  shall  not  there- 
after be  entitled  to  water  from  the  project. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  30. 
1948  (62  Stat.  1167).  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  The  net  Irrigable  area  of  the  Fort 
Hall  Indian  Irrigation  project  Is  hereby  es- 
tablished at  forty-seven  thousand  sixty-fotir 
and  sixty-three  one-hundredths  acres,  more 
or  less,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 


authorized  to  re<iesignate  the  project  wuhin 
the  limit  of  the  acreage  authorized  bv  this 
Act.  The  noninclusion  of  the  Port  Hail 
townslte  within  the  net  Irrigable  area  of  the 
project  shall  not  prevent  the  obtaining  of 
■water  rights  therefor  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  March  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  1016.  1036), 
as  amended  or  supplemented." 

Sec  3.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1948  (62  Stat  1167),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'Sec.  2  The  duty  of  water  on  the  Fort 
Hall  Indian  Irrigation  project  until  modified 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be 
three  and  five-tenths  acre-feet  per  acre  per 
annum  If  available,  and  available  excess 
water  may  be  furnished  for  use  on  project 
lands  on  terms,  conditions,  and  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  " 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1342)  to  create  a  Federal 
Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Corporation  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for 
moderate-income  families  and  for  eld- 
erly persons  was  announced  as  next  in 
order 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over,  Mr  President, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  fH.R  10)  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  Individuals  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over,  Mr.  President, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9662)  to  make  technical 
revisions  in  the  income  tax  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  i-elat- 
ing  to  estates,  trusts,  partners,  and  part- 
nershipys,  and  for  other  puiT>o«es.  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Over,  Mr.  President. 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


CHANGE  OF  RESTRIC^ITONS  ON  CER- 
TAIN REAL  PROPERTY  CONVEYED 
TO  THE  CITY  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE, 
FLA. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  50551  to  change  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
St.  Augustine.  Fla..  by  the  United  States, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
amend,  by  appropriate  written  Instrument  to 
the  city  of  Saint  Augustine,  Florida,  the  re- 
striction on  use  with  respect  to  the  land 
conveyed  to  such  city  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  27.  1935  (49  SUt.  896).  In 
order  that  such  land  may  also  be  used  for 
educational  purposes. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'An  act  to  amend  the  restriction  on  the 
use  of  certain  real  property  heretofore 


conveyed  to  the  city  of  St.  Augustine. 

Fla     by  the  United  States." 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  iS  3483  >  to  make  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  applicable  to  the  organized 
team  sport  of  baseball  and  to  limit  the 
applicability  of  such  laws  so  as  to  exempt 
certain  aspects  of  the  organized  pro- 
fessional team  sports  of  baseball,  foot- 
ball, basketball,  and  hockey,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr.  President,  over  by 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3313'  to  amend  section 
200  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Re- 
lief Act  of  1940  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  facts  by  a  declaration 
under  penalty  of  perjury  in  lieu  of  an 
affidavit  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr.  President,  over 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over 


VALIDATION    OP    CERTAIN    MINING 
CLAIMS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  9201)  to  validate  certain  min- 
ing claims  in  California. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  desire  to  speak  on  this  bill  for  a  few 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  limited  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  express  the  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  remain  steadfast  in  the  position  we 
recently  took  by  record  votes  to  end  the 
supposedly  temporary  excise  tax  on  local 
telephone  service,  and  other  essential 
services,  and  the  action  we  took  in  re- 
pealing the  4-percent  tax  credit  on  divi- 
dend income. 

The  10-percent  tax  on  local  telephone 
service,  on  telegrams,  on  train,  bus.  and 
airplane  fares  is  an  obnoxious  tax.  Thi--^ 
tax  has  supposedly  been  temporary  since 
1951. 

Furthermore,  it  is  well  remembered 
that  a  year  ago,  we  in  the  Congress  gave 
the  executive  officials  of  the  Government 
a  full  year  to  provide  for  any  additional 
revenue  if  they  considered  it  needed  to 
replace  the  loss  in  revenue  of  these  atro- 
cious sales  or  excise  taxes  which  we  ex- 
pressed our  determination  to  end. 

Now.  at  the  last  moment,  on  the  excuse 
that  because  of  the  inept  handling  of  the 
U-2  incident  and  the  failure  of  the  sum- 
mit conference  which  never  convened, 
and  the  resultant  withdrawal  of  invita- 
tions to  our  President  to  visit  as  a  guest 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan,  it  is  stated 
that  by  rea.son  of  present  grim  interna- 
tional tension  this  is  no  time  to  reduce 
revenue,  and  these  so-called  temporarj' 
taxes  must  again  be  extended. 

I  assert  we  should  not  vote  to  continue 
these  nuisance  taxes.  They  are  regres- 
sive. They  violate  every  principle  of  just 
taxation  that  taxes  should  be  levied  ac- 
cording to  ability  to  pay.  Excise  taxes 
on  telephone  service  and  on  travel  by 
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planes,  railroads  or  bus  lines  are  addi- 
tional restrictions  on  small  business 
They  are  burdensome  taxes  on  Indi.-id- 
uals;  in  fact,  frequently  they  tax  most 
those  who  have  the  least 

It  appears  to  me  entirely  proper  that 
taxes  should  be  imposed  upon  Lquor. 
perfumes,  and  cigarettes,  for  example. 
Ihese  could  hardly  be  considered  nece-s- 
s:ties, 

A  Federal  tax  upon  automobile  parts 
and  automobiles,  particularly  on  auto- 
mobiles selling  at  $2,5C0  or  under,  could 
hardly  be  considered  taxing  luxuries. 
Even  the  most  modf.-t  bu.'^ines.sman  re- 
quires an  automobile.  Wark.;ngm»:'n  re- 
quire automobik  , 

As  Philip  W.  Porter,  a.ssociate  editor 
and  noted  columnist  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  a  great  newspaper  m  rr.v 
State,  so  aptly  writes.  '  Vou  might  as  well 
tax  bread,  milJc,  and  meat  as  to  im;x)se 
such  taxes. 

I  read  and  embody  as  a  part  of  my 
remarlts  a  part  of  his  column  which  was 
publ  shed  m  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal-  r 
•.vhich  came  to  n  y  attention  today. 

He  wrote: 

I  I'm  conscious  of  the  ne*<l  f.jr  reve:.u?  ar.d 
certaUiIy  ccnsclous  of  the  income  tax  bite 
the  Governrr.ent  puts  on  us  all.  but  I  don't 
get  the  theory  of  taxing  phones  and  trans- 
i>)rta:;on.  Are  they  supfxjeed  to  be  a  lu.xury^ 
How  long  could  y  -u  ^o  witho-;'  a  phone  In 
our  present  cnmplex  s<x;letv?  And  why  keen 
a  10-percent  tax  on  railroads  which  have  had 
passeiiger  trouble  for  years,  and  plane  i.nes, 
which  are  r;  jw  hurting  and  gettiii-^  r- ady  to 
raise  r.itea''  Tlie  only  rt-cLsuu  I  caii  figure  1« 
that  It's  easy  for  the  Government  to  collect. 

•    j  He  added : 

There's  a  gnjwini?  tAxpaver's  rev.>lt  under 
way  already,  ana  Cougreshmen  would  do  well 
to  take  It  into  account.  Item  by  item,  theae 
piiKJne,  travel,  and  auto  taxes  i..-e  smjt.l.  but 
the  irritation  they  pr-.-duC-'  is  .ar^-e  A  Oack- 
ftre  is  already  taking  pU.e  ir.  a;.ot.i.,T  aiM.,t 
where  the  ta.xpayer  ^.as  ,=;onie  voice — In  pxtra 
levies  for  sch>->o:s  and  n-.'.ir.!clpal  sPTTlrf>  .^n 
unus\ia!ly  large  r.umbfr  -'T  the-^e  hav<»  h^n 
^  voted  down,  and  more  wlU  be  The  weary 
^  taxpayer  can  flght  back  on  the  local  level 
But  on  the  national  level  he's  hooked.  .■\;. 
he  can  do  is  take  it  out  on  Congressmen, 
which   Lsn  t  so  ea^j 

The  same  old  bu:.k  Is  d'.shed  out  every 
time  ine  of  these  1"  r.i^-s-ir.d'.ng  temporary 
taxes  comes  up  :or  .-epen!  The  money  Is 
ne'*ded  for  defen.ie  YiU  ca-n"t  rut  n'~'W— n-t 
even  a  little  biv  Well,  defense  Is  not  the 
entire  budget  aiid  m  i  big-sp>ending  Oov«m- 
ment  like  uur^.  1750  mi:.i"n  .-o'.id  ea.-ii:y  ;>e 
saved.  That'.<!  <ttx>ut  what  the  phone  and 
travel   taxes    b.-;:.^'   .:. 

Mr  Porter,  who  has  rf-nd^red  notable 
service  In  peace  as  well  a.s  m  war.  having 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  World 
War  II,  concludes  his  column  with  this 
vise  and  apropos  statement : 

A  govrr. m.-r.*:  will  always  find  a  way  to 
st>»nd  every  cent  that's  voted  If  ynnr  Con- 
gressman is  running  for  reelection  this 
y«&r  and  he  usually  is — -don't  worry  whether 
ht  t«  a  RepubUcau  or  Democ.-Ht.  or  where 
h«  stands  on  foreign  aid  or  Pf«deral  aid  lo 
education  or  the  tariff.  Just  ask,  '  Did  you 
vote  to  keep  the  nulsf^nce  taxes?"  And  if  he 
'^  ky^  ;.  es.  the  second  question  Is.  "Why'' 
How  long  does  an  pmergenry  lasf" 

The  answer  is  •i,.-<»-idy  knowr.  I-  lasts 
fiirever 

iThe  PRESTDLNG  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  amer^nient.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  tu  be  proposed,  the  question 


IS  on  the  third  readmg  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  Wll  fH  R  9201  >  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'S.  2709'  directii-ig  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Uj  convey  to  the  city 
of  Flandreau.  S.  Dak.,  any  interest  re- 
mamine  in  the  United  States  to  certain 
propprtv  which  it  convt  yed  to  such  city 
by  the  act  of  Aut?ust  21,  1916,  wa.s  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTI  ETT.  Mr  President,  over 
by  reque.'^t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


PURCH.^SE  AND  ELX CHANGE  OF  LAND 
ON  BLUE  RIDGE  ANT)  NATCHEZ 
TRACE  P.ARKWAYS 

The  bill  'S.  2914'  to  authorize  the 
P'archa.<:e  and  exchange  of  land  and  in- 
terests Lherem  on  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
Natchez  Trace  Parkways  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pa.s.sed.  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  a^ui  H'u^i-  <jf 
Rejfrssent  Hives  o/  the  United  .S'fart-  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
order  to  consolidate,  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way and  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  the 
land  forming  each  such  parkway,  to  adjunt 
ownership  lines,  and  to  eliminate  hazardous 
crossings  of  and  accesses  to  these  parkways, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authartzed 
to  acquire,  by  purchase  or  ezctiange.  Land 
and  interests  In  land  contiguous  to  the  park- 
ways. In  consummating  exchanges  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  transfer  park- 
way land.  Interests  therein,  and  ea-'^ement.. 
Provided.  The  property  rights  so  exchanged 
shall  be  approximately  equal  In  value. 


ABOLrriON  OP  ARLINGTON  ME- 
MORIAL AMPHITHEATI-Tl  COM- 
MISSION 

The  bill  'S  3264'  to  aboli'-h  the  Ar- 
!:n??^ton  Memorial  Amphitheator  Com- 
mission wa.s  considered,  order  W)  be  en- 
t:ro.ssed  for  a  third  readm^:.  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliai  i,i  u.e 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  desl^'r.f-e  n^uay 
send  to  Congress  in  January  of  each  year.  h;.=! 
recommendations  with  respect  t'  f-.e  memo- 
rials to  be  erected  nnd  the  r^na.ps  or  de- 
ceased members  of  the  .\rmed  F  irr  s  t  ■  be 
entombed,  in  the  Arlington  Memorial  A.Tii.tii- 
U.eater,  Arlington  NaU.ma^  L dwjU-ry ,  Vi:- 
gi;.la. 

( b  (  No  memorial  may  be  erected  and  no 
remains  may  be  ent<ombed  in  .such  aniphi- 
theater  unieAs  specifically  auviior.zi.-U  by 
Congress 

(c^  The  character,  design,  or  location  of 
any  memorial  authorized  by  Congress  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  his  designee. 

Set  2.  The  Art  of  March  4,  1921,  chapter 
X6d   (24   U-S  C    2iil-2^oi    la   repealed. 


FJCCHANGE  OP  CERTAIN  PROPERTY' 
\'<rTrHIN  THE  StlENANDOAH  NA- 
TIONAL  PARK 

The  bUl  iS.  339S>  to  authorLze  the  ex- 
change    of     certain     property     within 


Shenando.ih  NaUui.a.  Park,  m  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  for  othei  purposes  wa.s 
con.sldertd.  ordered  to  be  "n^vos-sed  for 
a  th.ird  reathntr.  rf*ad  the  third  lime,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnttt'd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  accept  title 
t^)  approximately  37.44  acres  of  land  within 
the  authorized  boundaries  of  the  Shenan- 
doah NatlotLal  Park,  said  land  fronting  on 
United  States  Highway  Numbered  211  and 
being  more  particularly  described  as  follows; 

Beginning  at  park  monument  H-8.  thence 
with  the  piuk  boundary  line  the  following 
courses  and  distances:  north  51  degrees  57 
minutes,  east  2.242.0  feet  to  park  monument 
H-0:  south  26  degrees  40  minutes,  east  51.0 
feet  t<5  park  monument  H-10;  south  32  de- 
grees 40  minutes,  east  340  0  feet  to  park 
monument  H-11;  soutJi  11  degrees  3o 
minutes,  east  190  0  feet  to  park  moDument 
H-12:  south  41  degrees  26  mlnut«8.  east 
329  0  feet  to  park  monument  H-13;  thence 
crossing  Pass  Run  south  57  degrees  00  min- 
utes 36  secomds.  vest  1.871.32  feet  to  a 
marked  whit*  oak  tree  near  the  northeast 
edge  of  the  fire  road  on  top  of  Piney  Moun- 
tain, thence  north  68  degrees  36  n: mutes, 
west  771.16   feet  to  the  point  of  beginning 

In  exchange  for  the  aforesaid  land  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  convey  on  the 
basis  of  approximately  equal  valueji  a  parcel 
of  park  la.^d  ci>ntaining  approx.jnately 
33  58  acres,  being  more  particularly  de- 
scrit>ed  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  park  monument  P  15:3.  a 
pxjint  In  the  center  of  Route  666,  'Virginia 
Department  ot  Highways,  thence  with  the 
park  boundary  line  the  following  courses 
and  distances:  north  66  degrees  27  minutes. 
west  346  0  feet  to  park  monument  P  152; 
north  41  degrees  08  minutes  eH/=t  70,s  ')  fp««t 
to  park  mcaiument  P  151.  n.n-:h  63  degr-'t-s 
01  minutes,  west  302.0  f.-et  •  )  ;i.i.-k  monu- 
ment P-150;  north  30  degrees  .j8  mliiuies, 
east  1,110.0  feet  to  park  n.  ....;;.p!.t  P-14a; 
south  74  degrees  36  minutes,  e.-it  443  0  feet 
to  park  monument  P-14«:  north  41  degree* 
33  minutes,  east  106.0  feet  to  park  monu- 
ment P-147.  south  69  degrees  50  minutes, 
east  868.0  feet  to  the  cxnter  of  the  said 
Route  666;  thence  leaving  the  C'  urses  '. 
the  park  boundary  line  and  following  the 
allnement  of  said  Route  886  fnr  the  follow- 
ing cotir-.**  and  (X.aXxnrcn  south  S'!  dej^rees 
26  m:nuiea.  west  436  0  feet,  south  33  de- 
grees 45  minutes,  weft  3s*8  U  feet,  stiut.a  28 
deg-eej!  30  mlnuus.  aetit  3H8  0  feet  si^utn 
:.i  .: 'K.-.-t  J  55  minutes,  west  lOC  O  fee*  S'.uLh 
|>4  iL^.-ct-b  16  nalnutes.  west  7..,  0  feet,  south 
32  degrees  37  minutes,  west  49.0  feet,  north 
89  degrees  45  minutes,  west  43  0  feet,  north 
66  degrees  43  minutes,  west  50  0  feet;  north 
89  deg.'-pes  26  minutes,  west  10*10  feet:  north 
Ti  degr^f^f  '?9  minutes  wes'  78  0  feet;  north 
H4  legTt-t  s  1 1  mlnute«  w«-sf  45  0  feet:  sovith 
72  det^'pes  08  minutes,  west  100  0  feet;  south 
43  degrees  17  minutes,  west  50.0  feet;  socth 
30  des^pf-s  '.7  minutes,  west  73.0  feet,  south 
47  dfi?-e<»s  22  minutes,  west  70  0  feet;  south 
CI  d'k'rees  32  mlnvites,  west  68.0  feel,  south 
8u  dfijrees  05  ffunutes,  west  130  0  feet,  south 
51  degrees  40  minutes,  west  lia  0  feet;  south 
66  degree*  61  minutes,  west  36  0  feet;  to 
the  point  of  l>eginnlng. 


LEASING   OF  OIL  A.ND   GAS   INTOl- 
ESTS  IN  CERTAIN  LANDS 

The  bill  iH.R.  8740  > .  to  provide  for 
the  leasing  of  oil  and  gas  interests  in 
certain  lands  owned  by  tiie  United 
StaXt's  in  the  State  of  Texas  was  con- 
sidei-ed,  ordertxl  to  a  third  readin  ,'.  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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PAYMENT  FOR  LAND  HERETOFOfLE 
CONVEYED  TO  THE  L"NITED 
STATI-:S 

The  bill  (H.R  9142',  to  pix^vide  for 
paynimt  for  iand  heretofon-  conveyed  to 
the  l'n;teri  st.ite.v  a.^  a  b^usis  fc^r  lien 
selections  from  the  public  domain,  and 
for  other  purposes  was  corLsidt-red. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  INDIAN  TRUST 
LANDS  WITHIN  THE  LUMMI  IN- 
DIAN DIKLNG  PROJECT,  \V.\,SH- 
INGTON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H-R.  11953)  to  provide  for  the  as- 
sessing of  Indian  trust  lands  and  re- 
stricted fee  patent  Indian  lands  within 
the  Lummi  Indian  diking  project  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments, 
on  page  2.  after  line  21,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  and  is  hereby  directed  to  cancel 
all  outstanding  charges  of  whatsoever  nature 
for  both  operation  and  maintenance  and 
construction  asseesments  Inchidlng  any  In- 
terest or  penalties  outstanding  on  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  this  Act,  against  all  lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  Lumml  diking  proj- 
ect as  established  by  the  Act  of  March  18, 
1926  (44  Stat.  211-212).  The  effective  date 
of  such  cancellation  shall  be  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
Act. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  2  T^e  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  and  Is  hereby  directed  to  cancel 
all  outstanding  operation  and  maintenance 
aiweesments  Including  any  Interest  or  penal- 
ties outst-andlng  on  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  this  Act,  against  all  lands  within  the 
limits  of  the  Lunxml  diking  project  as  estab- 
lUbed  by  the  Act  of  March  18,  1026  (44  Stat. 
211,  212).  The  effective  date  of  such  can- 
cellation shall  be  the  date  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  diking  and  drainage  di.strlct 
that  may  be  formed  pursuant  to  section  1 
of  this  Act. 

And,  on  page  4.  after  line  16,  to  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  contract  with  the  diking  and 
drainage  district  organized  tinder  the  State 
law  for  collection  by  the  district  as  an  agent 
of  the  Secretary  of  asseesments  for  construc- 
tion charges  heretofore  Incurred  by  the 
United  States. 

The  amendments  were  aureed  to 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 

engrosser!  and  tlic  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  Unrd  Ume  and 

passed 


ISSl'ANCK   OP  HOMFSTF.AD  PATENT 
TO  HEiriS  OF  FRANK  L.  WILHELM 

The  bill  'H.R  3122  >  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interi-  r  to  L'^ue  a  home- 
stead patent  to  the  heirs  of  Prank  L. 
V.'Ilhelm  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  Uie  third  time,  and 
passed. 


DISPOSITION    OP    CERTAIN    PL'BLIC 
LANDS  IN  ALASKA 
The  bill   (S.  3267)    to  amend  the  act 
of  October  17.  1940.  relating  to  the  dis- 
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poi»iUon  of  certain  public  iaiids  in  Alaska 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engr.ssed 
for  a  tliird  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  a."  fohowt,: 

Be  'A  darted  ^J■  :hc  Senate  and  House  of 
Ticprc'entatircs  .'  •*''f  VnUed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TbAt  the 
Act  of  October  17,  1940  (54  Stat.  1191;  48 
U.S.C  353,  note) .  Is  hereby  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  •'$1.25  per 
acre"  appearing  In  section  2  thereof  and  by 
sutwtltutlng  therefor  the  words  "their  fair 
market  value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
by  appraisal  or  otherwise"; 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  section  3  thereto 
reading  as  follows:  "The  State  of  Alaska  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  8e<Tetary  of  the 
Interior,  select  sny  of  the  lands  de8crll>ed  In 
section  2  of  this  Act  In  oartial  satisfaction 
of  land  grants  made  or  confirmed  by  the  Act 
of  July  7,  1958  (72  Stat.  339,  340),  subject 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  that  Act"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  section  4  thereto  read- 
ing as  follo'ws:  "Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  sell  to  each  of  those 
persons  who,  on  August  1,  1959,  had  on 
file  In. the  Anchorage  L^nd  Office  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  a  valid  applica- 
tion to  purchase  lands  under  this  Act,  the 
lands  described  In  his  application  at  the 
prices  heretofore  recommended  by  the  Alaska 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  but  at  not 
less   than   •125    ner   acre  •' 


RE\TSION  OP  BOUNDARIES  OF  DINO- 
SAUR NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  tHJl.  6597;  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  Dinosaur  National  Monument  and 
provide  an  entrance  road  or  roads  there- 
to, and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  4,  after  line  24.  to  sinke 
out: 

thence  northerly  along  the  east  line  at  said 
section  1,  said  township  5  south,  range  24 
east,  and  sections  86  and  25,  township  4 
south,  range  24  east,  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  section  19,  township  4  south,  range  25 
ea&t; 

thence  easterly  along  the  south  line  of 
said  section  19  to  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
said  section  19; 

thence  northerly  along  the  east  lines  of 
said  section  19  and  section  18  oi  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  section  18  of  said  town- 
Fhlp  and  range; 

thence  easterly  along  the  south  lines  of 
sect;  ins  8  and  9  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
-ectlon  15  of  said  township  and  range; 

thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of 
said  section  15  to  the  west  quarter  section 
corner  of  said  section  15; 

thence  easterly  along  the  east- west  quar- 
ter-section line  of  said  section  15  to  the 
center  of  said  section  15; 

thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter  section  line  of  said  section  15  to  the 
bouth  qua.-ter-.«ection  corner  of  said  section 
1.'^. 

theiice  easterly  along  the  scuth  line  of 
sa.d  section  15  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
section  23.  said  township  and  range. 

thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of 
said  section  28  to  the  oouthwert  comer  of 
I  lie  northw&Kt  quarter  of  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  the  said  section  23;  thence  easterly 
along  the  south  one-sixteenth  latitudinal 
.'■ertion  llnep  'f  f;,iicl  se<''..  t.  23  and  fractl'^nai 
section  24.  said  wwris^p  4  south,  range  25 
east  Salt  I.,ake  meridian.  Utah,  to  a  point 
on  the  Utah -Colorado  State  boundary  line; 

t.hence  southerly  along  the  tJtah-Coiorado 
State  boundary  line,  being  the  west  line  of 
fractional  section  23,  fractional  township  8 


north,  range  104  west,  sixth  prlncif>al  meridi- 
an. Colorado,  to  the  southwest  comer  of  lot 
12.  said  fractional  section  23: 

On  page  6.  after  line  10,  to  insert: 

thence  northerly  along  the  east  lines  of 
said  section  1.  said  town.'ihlp  5  sotith.  range 
24  east  and  sertlon.^  36  25,  24  and  unsur- 
veyed  section  13.  township  4  .south,  range  24 
east,  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said  un- 
surveyed  section  13,  said  township  and  range; 

thence  e.\.ster:y  along  the  south  lines  of 
sections  7,  8,  9,  10.  11  and  fractional  section 
12.  township  4  south,  range  26  east.  Salt 
Lake  meridian,  t,"tah,  to  a  point  of  the 
Utah -Colorado  State  boundary  ime; 

thence  southerly  along  the  Utah-Colorado 
SUte  botmdary  line,  being  the  west  line  of 
fractional  sections  11.  14,  and  23.  fractional 
township  6  north,  range  104  west,  sixth 
principal  meridian,  Colorado,  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  lot  12.  said  fracuonal  section 
23,  said  fractional  township  and  range; 

And,  on  page  16,  after  line  22,  to  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows : 

Sec  4.  Any  portion  of  the  lands  and  in- 
terests In  lands  comprising  the  Dlms:.uj  Na- 
tional Monument  shall  be  made  avaiiSble 
upon  Federal  statutory  authorization  for 
public  norunonument  uses  when  fuch  uses 
shall  have  been  found  in  CDnsicerstlon  oi  the 
public  interest  to  have  a  greater  public  neces- 
sity than  the  tises  authorized  by  this  Act 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


ACQUISITION    OF   CERTAIN   PUBLIC 
IJ^NTKS  FOR  RECREATIONAL  USE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  corisider  the 
biU  (S.  2757  >  t-o  supplement  the  act  of 
Jun-^  14.  1926.  as  amended,  to  permit  any 
State  to  acquirt^  ce:ta.in  public  lands  lor 
recreational  use,  which  had  been  report- 
ed from  the  Co:n:nittce  on  Inte.nor  and 
In.sular  Affaii-s.  with  araendmenis.  on 
page  1.  line  7,  after  the  word  "amended  ', 
to  insert  "by  inserting  after  the  word 
'State'  the  words  '  i  including  an>'  agency 
or  instrumentality  thereof''  and"  and 
on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
insert  "other  than  sm.all  roadside  parks 
and  rest  sites",  so  as  to  m.ake  Uie  bill 
read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senatr  a^.d  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vmtrd  State!-  of 
America  In  roTicT,'5.<r  assembled  That,  effec- 
tive as  of  September  21.  1959  sut»ecf.on  (bi 
(1)(A)  erf  the  Act  of  June  14  1926  (44  .'^U.t 
74n ,  as  amended  by  the  Ac^s  'f  .T'.;ne  4, 
1954  (68  Stat  173.  174  >  and  or  September  2: 
1959  1 73  St^t  571;  43  USC  869'  Ls  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "State" 
the  words  "(Including  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof  1  "  and  by  snbstlt-ut:np  a 
colon  tor  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
by  adding  tJie  following  thereafter 

"P'or. i.ed.  howtve^.  That  shou.d  any  .'^t^ite 
fail  in  any  one  aUendar  year  to  secure  the 
m:^x:mum  h'-reln  ,<pec:fied  rvther  than  small 
roads;de  p.^rks  and  rest  sr.es  addltiona;  eon- 
rey.'vnce,':  may  be  made  thereafter  to  that 
SUite  pursuant  ti.i  anv  application  on  file 
with  the  .Secretary  of  the  Inte^rlor  oti  the  htst 
day  of  said  year,  to  the  extent  that  the  i?on- 
veya.nce.'^  w>uld  nc»t  have  exceeded  the  limita- 
tions of  said  year  "' 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  read  the  third  Ume. 
and  passed. 
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EXEMPTION  FROM  TAXATION  OF 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY'  OF  THE 
ARMY  DISTAFF  FOUNDATION 

The  Senater  proceeded  to  consider  the 
^"  bill  ^S  3195'  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Army  Di.staflf 
I  Foundation  which  had  been  reported 
from  thf  Com_mittef  nn  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  amendments,  on  page  3. 
hne  19.  after  47-801c",  to  insert  "and", 
and  after  line  20  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows; 

Sec.  2  The  l&x  exemption  authorized  by 
tills  Act  shiul  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  fiscal  year  next  following  the  com- 
pletion of  construction  by  the  Army  Distaff 
Foundation  of  facilities  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation  as  de- 
scribed In  Its  certificate  of  incorporation. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

t 
B"  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R^-pr'"!eitatMes     of     the     United     States     of 
America  m   Congress  assembled.  That   parts 
of   the  tract  of  land  known  as  'Poor  Toms 
Last  Shift  '  described  as  follows:    Beginning 
for    the    same    at    the    Intersection    of    the 
westerly    line    of    Oregon    Avenue,    formerly 
Daniels  Road,  and  southerly  line  of  Tennyson 
Street,  both  as  dedicated  and  shown  on  plat 
recorded  In  iiber  103.  folio  157,  of  the  records 
of  the  Of5ce  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  District 
of    Columbia    and    running    thence    south- 
westerly along  said  westerly  line  of  Oregon 
Avenue  as  shown  on  said  plat,  and  as  shown 
on   plat  record  In  liber  88.   folio  34.  of  said 
surveyor's  office  records  to  a  point  of  curve; 
thence    southwesterly    still    along    the    said 
westerly    line    of    Oregon    Avenue    and    the 
northwesterly  line  of  Nebraska  Avenue,  both 
as  shown  on  said  plat  recorded  In  liber  88, 
folio  34.  of  said  surveyor's  office  records,  on 
the  arc  of  a  clrle  deflecting  to  the  right,  the 
radius  of  which  Is  440  feet,  an  arc  distance 
370  23    feet    to    a    jx)lnt    of    tangent:    thence 
southwesterly  along  said  northwesterly  line 
of  Nebraska  Avenue  to  the  northerly  line  of 
Stephenson  Lane,  as  dedicated  and  shown  on 
plat  recorded  In  liber  116.  folio  175,  of  said 
surveyor's   office   records;    thence   along   said 
northerly  line  of  Stephenson  Lane,  north  65 
d?ifrees   55   minutes    50   seconds    west    176  66 
feet    to    a    point    of    curve;    thence    north- 
westerly on  the  arc  of  a  circle  deflecting  to 
the  left,  the  radius  of  which  Is  460  feet,  an 
arc    distance    of    144.87    feet    to    a    point    of 
tangent;  thence  north  83  degrees  58  minutes 
30  seconds  west   159.38  feet  to  a  point  of  a 
(■  :rve;   thence  westerly  on  the  arc  of  a  circle 
d-^fl'-ctlng   to   the  right,    an   arc   distance   of 
237.18  feet   to   the  most  southerly  comer  of 
the  land  conveyed  to  George  L.  Qtiinn  and 
wife  by  deed  dated  May  28.  1941.  and  recorded 
June  3.  1941.  in  liber  7622,  folio  349.  among 
the  land  records  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
th.>nce      northeasterly     and      parallel     with 
T'Arenty-nlnth    Street   400   feet   to    the   most 
easterly  corner  of  the  land  conveyed  to  Ed- 
win 8.  Hoffman  and  wife  by  deed  dated  June 
9.   1937.  and  recorded  July  22,  1937.  In  liber 
7133,   folio   233.   among    the   land  records  of 
the    District    of    Columbia;     thence    north- 
westerly along  the  northeasterly  line  of  said 
conveyance    to    Hoffman.     125    feet    to    the 
southeasterly  line  of  Twenty-ninth  Street  as 
dedicated   and   shown    on    plat    recorded    In 
Uber    102,    folio   59,    of   said   surveyor's   office 
records;     thence    along    the     said     line    of 
Twenty-ninth    Street    north    44    degrees    58 
minutes  30  seconds  east  373  83   feet  to   the 
said  southerly  line  of  Tennyson  Street,  and 
thence    east    along    said    southerly    line    of 
Tennyson  Street  726  83  feet  to  the  place  of 
beginning,    situated   at   6200    Nebraska    Ave- 
nue Northwest.  In   the  city   of  'Washington, 
District   of   Columbia,   owned    by    the   Army 
Distaff   PoundaUon,   Is   hereby   exempt   from 
all  taxation  so  long  as  the  same  is  owned 


and  occupied  by  the  Army  Distaff  Founda- 
tion, and  is  not  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
2.  3  and  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
define  the  real  property  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
December  24,  1942  (66  Stat  1091;  DC  Code, 
sees.    47-801b,    47-801c.   and    47  801e). 

Sec.  2.  The  tax  exemption  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  fiscal  year  next  following  the 
completion  of  construction  by  the  Army  Dis- 
taff Foundation  of  facilities  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation  as 
described  In  Its  certificate  of  incorporation. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3258 >  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT     Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  passed  over. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3274)  to  permit  certain 
veterans  pursuing  courses  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  to  continue  in 
pursuit  thereof  for  such  period  as  may  be 
necessary  to  complete  such  courses  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Over 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  go  over. 

The  bill  'H.R.  4306  >  to  provide  educa- 
tion and  training  for  the  children  of  vet- 
erans dying  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability incurred  after  January  31.  1955, 
and  before  the  end  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  go  over. 

The  bill  <S.  3775)  to  extend,  with  re- 
spect to  Worli^  War  II  veterans,  the 
guaranteed  loans  programs  under  chap- 
ter 37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
February  1.  1965.  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.     The  bill  will  go  over 

The  bill  <H.R.  7758)  to  improve  the 
administration  of  oversea  activities  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  ether  purposes  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  BARTLETT     Over  by  request. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      The  bill 
will  go  over. 

The  bill  iS.  3228)  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  part  n  of  the  Interstate  Com- 


merce Act  which  authorize  certain  op- 
erations within  a  State  as  a  common  car- 
rier by  motor  vehicles  engaged  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  if  State  au- 
thorized was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KIEATING.     Over  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  go  over. 


RESTORATION  OP  AMOUNTS  EX- 
PENDED UNDFJl  THE  TEMPORARY 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
ACT  OF  1958 

The  bill  (S.  3416)  to  provide  for  the 
restoration  to  the  United  States  of 
amounts  expended  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  carrying  out  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1958  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  memoran- 
dum in  explanation  of  the  bill  be  filed  in 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   bt    Senator    Morse 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  neces- 
sary authorization  for  appropriations  and  of 
procedures  which  will  enable  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Board  to  reimburse  the  Treasury  of  the 
IJnlted  States  for  certain  expenditures  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1958, 
and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  Increasing  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Compensation  taxes 
upon  employers  of  four  or  more  employees 
In   the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  transfer  from  the  account  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  States,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  paid  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia under  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958  (except  amounts 
paid  to  individuals  who  exhausted  their  un- 
employment compensation  under  title  XV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  title  TV  of  the 
Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1952,  prior  to  tlielr  making  their  first  claim 
under  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1958).  whenever  such 
amount  has  been  determined  with  respect 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  prior  to 
December  1,  1963. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  appropriated,  pur- 
suant to  section  14  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Unemployment  Compensation  Act  (49 
Stat.  946.  954).  as  amended  (sec.  4&-314. 
DC.  Code.  1951  edition,  supp.  VII)  from 
the  moneys  credited  pursuant  to  section  903 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (49  Stat.  640),  as 
amended  (68  Stat.  670;  *2  U.S.C.  1958  ed.. 
sec  11031,  to  the  account  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  $150,000 
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or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  over  to  the  United  States  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  costs  Incurred  by  the 
District  Unemployment  Compensation  Board 
In  the  administration  of  the  Temporary  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1858.  This 
amount  shall  be  paid  whenever  such  amount 
Is  determined  but  not  later  than  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  ap- 
propriation In  any  event  this  payment  shall 
be  made  prior  to  December  1.  1963.  The 
amount  obligated  pursuant  to  this  section 
during  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  by  which  (a)  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  credited  to  the  account  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  pursuant  to  section  903  of 
the  Social  Secvulty  Act  during  such  fiscal 
year  and  the  four  preceding  fiscal  years  ex- 
ceeds (b)  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  obli- 
gated for  administration  and  paid  out  for 
benefits  and  charged  against  the  amounts 
credited  to  the  account  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia during  such  five  fiscal  years. 

Sec  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  spe- 
cial fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  separate  and  apart  from  the  District 
Unemployment  Fund,  to  be  known  as  a 
Special  Administration  Fund.  Notwith- 
standing any  contrary  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act — (1)  Interest  and  penalties 
collected  from  employers  after  the  end  of  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted  shall  be 
deposited  Into  the  clearing  account  in  the 
District  Unemployment  Fund  In  the  Treastory 
of  the  United  States  for  clearance  only  and 
shall  not.  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(c),  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  District  Unem- 
ployment Fund;  (2)  thereafter,  during  each 
calendar  quarter  there  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  clearing  account  to  such  Special 
Administration  Fund  all  interest  and  penal- 
ties collected  from  employers  during  the 
preceding  calendar  quarter:  and  (3)  refunds 
of  Interest  and  penalties  paid  into  the  Spe- 
cial Administration  Fund  shall  be  made  from 
such  fund  or.  after  such  fund  Is  discontinued 
as  hereinafter  provided,  from  the  balance 
transferred  from  such  fund  to  the  clearing 
account  in  the  District  Unemployment 
Fund. 

(b)  The  District  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Board  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
requisition  from  such  Special  Administration 
Fund  an  amount  equal  to  the  EMstrlcfs  pro- 
portionate share  of  other  costs  Incurred  In 
the  administration  of  the  Temporary  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1958  as 
prescribed  in  section  104(a)  thereof,  when- 
ever such  amount  has  been  determined  with 
respect  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  suf- 
ficient funds  are  available  in  such  Special 
Administration  Fund,  and  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 1.  1963,  to  pay  such  amount  to  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Thereafter,  and  as  soon  as  the  amount 
In  the  Special  Administration  Fund  exceeds 
$5,000.  such  anvount  shall  be  tran«ferred  to 
the  clearing  account  In  the  District  Unem- 
ployment Fund,  such  Special  Administration 
Fund  shaU  be  discontinued,  and  all  Interest 
and  penalties  subsequently  collected  from 
employers  shall  be  paid  Into  the  District  Un- 
employment Fund  as  provided  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act. 


AD^aNISTPw^  HON  c  f  ruBUc  as- 
sistance IN  HHE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  2363)  to  provide  for  more 
eflfective  administration  of  public  as- 
sistance in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
make  certain  relatives  re.six)rLsible  for 
support  of  needy  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  4.  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "1959"  and  insert 
"1960";  on  page  2,  line  21,  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "Commissioner" 
and  insert  "Commissioners";  on  page  4, 
line  7,  after  "July  1,",  to  strike  out 
"1959"  and  insert  "1960";  on  page  5,  line 

8,  after  the  word  "check '.  to  insert  "ex- 
cept that";  on  page  7,  line  15.  after  the 
word  "Commissioners",  to  strike  out  "are 
authorized,  in  their  discretion,  to"  and 
insert  "shall";  on  page  10,  line  1,  after 
the  word  "and",  to  strike  out  "shal"  and 
insert  "shall";  in  line  18.  after  the  word 
"assistance",  to  insert  "in  the  form  of 
old  age  assistance  or  aid  to  the  disabled"; 
on  page  11,  :  ne  7,  after  the  word  "as- 
sistance", to  insert  "in  the  form  of  old 
age  assistance  or  aid  to  the  disabled"; 
in  line  11,  after  the  word  "real",  to  insert 
"and  personal";  in  line  18.  after  the 
word  "real",  to  insert  "and  f>ersonar'; 
on  page  12,  line  1,  after  the  word  "as- 
sistance", to  insert  "in  the  form  of  old 
age  assistance  or  aid  to  the  d.sabled"; 
on  page  13,  after  line  18,  to  strike  out: 

RELIEF    FROM    UABIUTT 

Sec.  21.  The  Comptroller  General  may,  In 
his  discretion,  relieve  any  disbursing,  certify- 
ing, or  approving  officer  of  liability  on  ac- 
count of  any  otherwise  proper  payment  for 
public  assistance  made  by  the  District  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  Public  Law  84, 
Eighty-second  Congress  (65  Stat.  124), 
whenever  he  finds  (1)  that  the  disburse- 
ment, certification,  or  approval  was  based 
on  crfllrlal  records  and  the  responsible  officer 
did  not  know,  and  by  reasonable  diligence 
and  Inquiry  could  not  have  ascertained,  the 
actual  facts,  or  (2)  that  the  payment,  cer- 
tification, or  approval  was  made  In  good 
faith  and  that  the  payment  was  not  contrary 
to  any  statutory  provision  specifically  pro- 
hibiting payments  of  the  character  Involved. 

On  page  14,  at  the  beginning  of  line 

9,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"22"  to  "21";  at  the  beginning  of  line  14. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "23" 
to  "22";  at  the  beginning  of  line  19,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "24" 
to  "23";  on  page  15,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  2,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "25"  to  "24";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  20,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "26"  to  "25";  on  page  16,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  9,  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "27"  to  "26",  and  at 
the  beginning  of  line  15.  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "28"  to  "27";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Public  Assistance  Act  of  1960." 

DETrNmONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  word  'Dis- 
trict" means  the  District  of  Columbia:  the 
word  "Commissioners"  means  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
agents,  agencies,  officers,  and  employees  des- 
ignated by  them  to  perform  any  function 
vested  In  them  by  this  Act;  the  term  "public 
assistance  "  means  payment  in  or  by  money. 
raedicaJ  rare    remedial  care,  goods  or  service* 


to.  or  for  the  benefit  of.  needy  persons;  the 
wcM-d  "recipient"  means  a  person  to  whom  or 
on  whose  behalf  public  assistance  Is  granted 
and  the  word  "State"  includes  Puerto  Bico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

FfNCTIONS    or    COMMISSIONERS 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  t>e  administered  by 
the  Commissioners,  who  shall — 

(a)  establish  such  categories  of  public  as- 
sistance as  they  deem  appropriate; 

(b)(1)  provide  for  maximum  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  rendering  services  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  family  life  and  to 
help  applicants  for  public  assistance  and 
recipients  to  attain  self-support  or  self-care, 
and  (2)  provide  such  services  directly  under 
this  Act  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  avail- 
able from  other  agencies:  Provided.  That  as 
used  in  this  paragraph  the  term  "other  agen- 
cies" shall  include  programs  administered  by 
or  under  the  CommlEsloners  under  the 
authority  of  any  law  other  than  this  Act; 

(c)  establish  and  enforce  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(d)  coop>crate  In  all  necessary  respects 
with  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment In  the  administration  of  this  Act.  and 
accept  any  funds,  goods,  or  services  payable 
to  the  District  for  public  assistance  and  for 
administering  public  assistance; 

(e)  enter  Into  reciprocal  agreements  with 
any  State  relative  to  the  provision  of  public 
assistance  to  residents  and  nonresidents. 

ELIGIBILITT    FOB    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  4.  Public  assistance  shall  be  awarded 
to  or  on  behalf  of  any  needy  Individual  who 
either  (a)  has  resided  In  the  District  for 
one  year  Immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
filing  his  application  for  such  assistance;  or 
(b^  who  was  born  within  one  year  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  application  for  such  aid. 
If  the  parent  or  other  relative  with  whom 
the  child  Is  living  has  resided  In  the  District 
for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  birth; 
or  (c)  Is  otherwise  within  one  of  the  cate- 
gories of  public  assistance  established  by  the 
Commissioners  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

AMOtrWT   OF   PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  amount  of  public  assist- 
ance which  any  pwrson  shall  receive  shall 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
approved  by  the  Commissioners. 

(b)  Such  amount  as  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  full  amount  determined  as  neces- 
sary on  the  basis  of  the  minimum  needs  of 
such  person  as  established  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations.  No  celling  shall  be 
adminlEtratlvely  Imposed  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  public  assistance  which  any  per- 
son, or  class  of  persons,  may  receive. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  become  effective  on  July 
1,  1960. 

APPLICATION    FOR   PUBLIC    ASSISTANCK 

Sec.  6.  Application  for  public  assistance 
shall  be  accepted  from,  or  on  behalf  of.  any 
person  who  believes  himself  eligible  for  pub- 
lic assistance.  Such  application  shall  be 
made  In  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  shall  contain  such 
Information  as  the  Commissioners  shall 
require. 

INVESTIGATION    OF   APPLICANT 

Sec  7.  Whenever  the  Commissioners  shall 
receive  an  application  for  public  assistance, 
they  shall  promptly  make  an  investigation 
and  record  of  the  circumstances  of  the  ap- 
plicant in  order  to  ascertain  the  facta  sup- 
porting the  application  and  to  obtain  such 
other  Information  as  they  may  require. 

AWARD     AND     PAYMENT     OF     PUBLIC     ASSISTANCE 

Sfc  8  (a)  Upon  completion  of  the  Inves- 
tigation, the  Commissioners  shall  determln* 
whether  the  applicant  Is  elldble  for  pubtlo 

;isststance.  the  type  wnd  fimount  ol  public 
assistance  for  which  he  is  eligible    and   the 
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date  from  which  such  public  assistance  shall 
begin,  and  shall  furnish  public  assistance 
«ith  reasonable  promptness  to  all  eligible 
persons  Provided.  That  such  date  ahall  not 
be  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  calendar 
month  in  which  such  determination  Is  made. 
(b)  Money  payments  of  public  assistance 
shall  be  made  by  check,  except  that  In  emer- 
gency cases  under  section  10  of  this  Act. 
money  pavTnenta  of  public  assistance  may  be 
made  In  cash,  and  to  accomplish  such  pur- 
pose the  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
make  necessary  provisions  for  advancing 
from  time  to  time  to  one  or  more  offlcers  or 
employees  of  the  District  such  sum  or  sums 
as  the  Commissioners  may  determine:  Pro- 
rided,  That  no  such  advance  shall  be  made 
to  any  such  officer  or  employee  who  has  not 
been  previously  bonded  In  such  amount  and 
form  as  the  Commissioners  shall  determine. 

RECIPIENT    INCAPACITATED 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  a  recipient  has  been 
found  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  himself,  his  property,  or  his 
money,  and  a  person  has  been  Judicially  ap- 
pointed as  legal  representative,  or  a  respon- 
sible person  has  been  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, on  behalf  of  such  Incapacitated 
individual  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
managing  such  Individual's  public  assistance 
payments  (whether  or  not  he  is  such  indi- 
vidual's legal  representative  for  other  pur- 
poses), public  assistance  payments  may  be 
made  on  behalf  of  such  Individual  to  such 
Judicially  appointed  legal  representative,  or 
to  such  responsible  person  appointed  by  the 
CommLs-^loners. 

EMERGENCY    PtTBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  10.  The  Commissioners  may  grant 
emergency  public  assistance  pending  com- 
pletion of  investigation  when  eligibility  has 
been  established  pursuant  to  secUon  4  of 
this  Act:  Provided.  That  such  emergency  as- 
sistance shall  not  be  granted  in  any  case  for 
a  period  exceeding  sixty  days. 

I  REDETERMINATION    OF    GRANTS 

Sec    11    All  public  assistance  grarts  made 
under  this  Act  shall  be  reconsidered  by  the 
Commissioners    as    frequently    as    they    may 
deem  necessary.     After  such  further  investi- 
ga'i   ns  as  the  Commissioners  may  deem  nec- 
essary, the  amount  of  public  assistance  may 
be  changed,  or  may  be  entirely  withdrawn, 
iX    the    Commissioners    find    that    any    such 
grant  has  been  made  erroneously,  or  If  they 
find  that  the  recipient's  circumstances  have 
altered  sufficiently  to  warrant  such  action. 
If  at  any  time  during  the  continuance   of 
public   assisunce   the   recipient   thereof   be- 
comes possessed  of  Income  or  resources   In 
excess  of  the  amount  previously  reported  by 
him.  or  if  other  changes  should  occur  in  the 
circumstances    previously    reported    by    him 
which  would  alter  either  his  need  or  his  eli- 
gibility,  it  shall   be  his   duty  to   notify   the 
Commissioners  of  such  fact  Immediately  on 
the  receipt  or  possession  of  such  additional 
Income   or  resources,   or   on   the  change  of 
circumstances. 

I  RECORDS 

Sac.  12.  (a)  The  Commissioners  are  di- 
rected to  prescribe  regulations  governing  the 
custody,  use.  and  preservation  of  the  rec- 
ords, papers,  files,  and  communications  of 
the  Commissioners  relating  to  public  assist- 
ance. Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided, 
such  regulations  shall  provide  safeguards  re- 
stricting the  use  or  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion concerning  applicants  for.  or  recipients 
of,  public  assistance  to  purposes  directly  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  public 
assistance.  The  Commissioners  shall  Include 
in  such  regulations  provisions  for  the  public 
to  have  access  to  the  records  of  disburse- 
ment or  payment  of  public  assistance  made 
alter  the  etl,x-tlve  date  of  this  Act. 

(b,  No  person  who  obtains  information 
by    virtue  of  any  regulation  made  pursuant 


to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  use 
such  information  for  commercial  or  political 
purposes. 

(c)  This  section  and  section  13  of  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  State  legislation 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of  section 
818  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951  (Public  Law 
183    Eighty-second  Congress). 

PENALTIES 

Sbc.  13.  Any  person  violating  subeectlon 
(b)  of  section  la  of  this  Act  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500.  or 
by  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  ninety 
days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 
Prosecutions  for  such  violations  and  for  vio- 
lations of  section  17(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
brought  to  the  municipal  court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel or  any  of  his  assistants. 

rUNERAL  EXPENSES 

Sec  14.  On  the  death  of  a  recipient,  rea- 
sonable funeral  expenses  may  be  paid,  sub- 
ject to  rules  and  regulations  approved  by  the 

Commissioners. 

HEARINGS 

Sec.  15.  An  applicant  for,  or  recipient  of. 
public  assistance  aggrieved  by  the  action  or 
inaction  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  hearing.  Each  applicant  or  re- 
cipient shall  be  notified  of  his  rights  to  a 
hearing.  Upon  request  for  such  hearing, 
reasonable  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
thereof  shall  be  given  to  such  applicant  or 
recipient.  Such  hearing  shall  be  conducted 
In  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
prescijbed  by  the  Commissioners.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Commissioners  on  any  appeal 
shall  be  final. 

PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE    NOT    ASSIGNABLE 

Sec.  16.  Public  assistance  awarded  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  transferable  or  assign- 
able at  law  or  In  equity,  and  none  of  the 
money  paid  or  payable  to  any  recipient  under 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  execution,  levy, 
attachment,  garnishment,  or  other  legal 
process,  or  to  the  operation  of  any  bank- 
ruptcy or  Insolvency  law. 

rRAUD    IN    OBTAINING    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE — 
REPAYMENT 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Any  person  who  by  means  of 
false  statement,  failure  to  disclose  informa- 
tion, or  impersonation,  or  by  other  fraudulent 
device  obtains  or  attempts  to  obtain  or  any 
person  who  knowingly  aids  or  abets  such  per- 
son in  the  obtaining  or  attempting  to  obtain, 
(1)  any  grant  or  payment  of  public  assist- 
ance to  which  he  Is  not  entitled;  (2)  a  larger 
amount  of  public  assistance  than  that  to 
which  he  is  entitled;  or  (3)  payment  of  any 
forfeited  grant  of  public  assistance;  or  any 
person  who  with  Intent  to  defraud  the  Dis- 
trict aids  or  abets  in  the  buying  or  In  any 
way  disposing  of  the  real  property  of  a  re- 
cipient of  public  assistance,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  impris- 
oned not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  obtains  any  payment 
of  public  assistance  to  which  he  Is  not  en- 
titled shall  be  liable  to  repay  such  sum.  In 
any  case  In  which,  under  this  section,  a 
person  Is  liable  to  repay  any  sum.  such  sum 
may  be  collected  without  Interest  by  civil 
action  brought  In  the  name  of  the  District 
Any  repayment  required  by  this  subsection 
may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners, 
be  waived  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Commissioners  that  such  repayment 
would  deprive  such  person,  his  spouse,  par- 
ent, or  child  of  shelter  or  subsistence  needed 
to  enable  such  person,  spouse,  parent,  or  child 
to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of  health 
and  well-being. 

PROPERTY 

Sec.  18.  (a)  At  the  death  of  any  person 
who  has  received  public  assistance  In  the 
form  of  old  age  assistance  or  aid  to  the  dis- 


abled pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
or  of  any  Act  repealed  by  this  Act.  the  Dis- 
trict shall  have  a  preferred  claim  for  the 
amount  of  any  such  public  assistance  against 
the  estate  of  the  deceased  recipient.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  law. 
no  statute  of  limitations  shall  be  deemed 
applicable  as  a  defense  to  any  claim  of  the 
District  made  pursuant  to  this  section.  The 
Commissioners  are  authorized  to  waive  any 
such  claim  when  In  their  Judgment  they 
deem  It  appropriate  to  do  so. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  remedy  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  by  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Commissioners 
may  file  a  notice  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder 
of  Deeds  In  any  case  where  public  assistance 
In  the  form  of  old  age  assistance  or  aid  to  the 
disabled  is  granted  to  any  person  under  this 
Act.  and  such  notice  shall  constitute  and 
have  the  effect  of  a  Hen  In  favor  of  the  Dis- 
trict against  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  such  person  for  the  amount  of  the  public 
assistance  which  theretofore  has  been 
granted  or  which  may  thereafter  be  granted 
to.  or  on  behalf  of.  such  persons.  Any  such 
lien  may  be  enforced  by  a  proceeding  filed  In 
the  United  States  DUtrlct  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Commissioners 
shall  file  In  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds  a  release  of  any  such  real  and  personal 
property  from  the  eCTect  of  such  lien  when- 
ever there  has  been  repaid  to  the  District  the 
amount  of  the  public  assistance  theretofore 
granted  to.  or  on  behalf  of.  such  person.  The 
Commissioners  are  also  authorized  to  release 
any  such  lien  when  In  their  Judgment  they 
deem  It  appropriate  to  do  so.  Such  notices 
and  releases  may  be  filed  without  payment 
of  fees. 

(c)  If  the  District  collects  from  any  re- 
cipient of  public  assistance  In  the  form  of 
old  age  assistance  or  aid  to  the  disabled  or 
from  his  estate,  or  otherwise,  any  amount 
with  respect  to  public  assistance  furnished 
him  under  this  Act.  or  under  any  Act  re- 
pealed by  this  Act,  the  pro  rata  share  to 
which  the  United  States  U  eqxiltably  entitled 
shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  303,  603, 
1203,  1353)  The  pro  rata  share  due  the 
District  shall  be  deposited  as  a  miscellaneous 
receipts  to  the  credit  of  the  District. 

RESPONSIBLE    RELATIVES 

Sec  19.  (a)  The  husband,  wife,  father, 
mother,  or  adult  child  of  a  recipient  of  pub- 
lice  assistance,  or  of  a  person  In  need  thereof, 
shall,  according  to  his  ability  to  pay.  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  support  of  such  person. 
Any  such  recipient  of  public  assistance  or 
person  in  need  thereof  or  the  Commissioners 
may  bring  an  action  to  require  such  hus- 
band, wife,  father,  mother,  or  adult  child  to 
provide  stich  support  and  the  court  shall 
have  the  power  to  make  orders  requiring 
such  husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  or  adult 
child  to  pay  to  such  recipient  of  public 
assistance  or  to  such  person  In  need  thereof 
such  sum  or  sums  of  money  In  such  Install- 
ments as  the  court  In  Its  discretion  may 
direct  and  such  orders  may  be  enforced  in 
the  same  manner  as  orders  for  alimony. 

(b)  The  Commissioners  shall  be  empowered 
on  behalf  of  the  District  to  sue  such  hus- 
band, wife,  father,  mother,  or  adult  child 
for  the  amount  of  public  assistance  granted 
under  this  Act  or  under  any  Act  repealed 
by  this  Act  to  such  recipient  or  for  so  much 
thereof  as  such  husband,  wife,  father, 
mother,  or  adult  child  Is  reasonably  able  to 
pay 

(c)  All  suits,  actions,  and  court  proceed- 
ings under  this  secUon  shall  be  brought  In 
the  domestic  relations  branch  of  the  munici- 
pal court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  To 
the  extent  applicable,  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  domestic 
relations  branch  In  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poses",  approved  April  11.  1966,  shall  be  fol- 
lowed in  suits,  actions,  and  proceedings 
brought  pursuant  to  this  section. 

PAYMENT    or    EXPENSES 

Sec.  20.  All  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  District  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  disbursed  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  expenses  of  the  District  are 
disbursed. 

DELEGATION    OF    AUTHORITT 

Sbc  21.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  make  provisions  for  delegation  and  sub- 
delegation  of  any  function  vested  In  them 
by  this  Act  to  any  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  District. 

VOLUNTARY    6ERV^CES 

Sec.  22.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  accept  voluntary  services  in  administering 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  voluntary 
services  shall  not  create  any  obligation 
against  the  District 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  23.  (a)  The  Commissioners  shall  In- 
clude in  their  annual  estimates  of  appropria- 
tions such  sums  as  may  be  needed  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

(b)  Unobligated  balances  of  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  are 
hereby  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

REPEALS 

Sec  24  The  following  Acts  are  hereby  re- 
pealed :  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
aid  to  dependent  children  In  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  June  14,  1944  (58 
Stat.  277);  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  code  of  laws  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  relation  to  providing  assistance 
against  old-age  want",  approved  August  24, 
1935  (49  Stat.  747);  and  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  aid  for  needy  blind  per- 
sons of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  au- 
thorizing appropriations  therefor",  approved 
August  24.  1935  (49  Stat.  744),  as  amended. 
Notwithstanding  such  repeal,  all  claims  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  recovery  of 
amounts  expended  for  aid  or  assistance 
granted  under  such  repealed  Acts  which  it 
now  has.  or  which  would  have  accrued  had 
such  Acts  not  been  repealed,  shall  be  re- 
coverable In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  such  amounts  would  be  re- 
coverable had  such  aid  or  assistance  been 
granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

REORGANIZATION 

Sec.  25.  This  Act  shall  not  be  considered 
as  affecting  the  authority  vested  In  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  Reorganization  Plan  numbered  5  of 
1952  (66  Stat.  824).  and  the  performance  of 
any  function  vested  by  said  plan  In  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  or  in  any  office  or 
agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of 
said  Board  of  Commissioners  shall  continue 
to  be  subject  to  delegation  by  said  Board 
of  Commissioners  In  accordance  with  section 
3  of  such  plan.  Any  function  vested  by 
this  Act  In  any  agency  established  pursuant 
to  such  plan  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested 
In  said  Board  of  Commissioners  and  shall 
be  subject  to  delegation  In  accordance  with 
said  plan. 

VALIDITT 

Sec  26.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance 1b  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be   affected   thereby. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  27.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act.  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 


Mr  MORSE.  I  wa.s  about  to  file  an 
explanation.  Doe."^  the  Senator  wi5h  me 
to  read  it'' 

Mr.  HART.  It  will  be  .satLsfactory  if 
the  Senator  files  his  explanation 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  explanation 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Morsk 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  U  to  consolidate 
into  one  act.  present  statutes  governing  the 
granting  of  public  assistance  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  at  the  present  time  Is 
administered  under  the  following  separate 
laws:  old-age  assistance;  aid  to  the  blind. 
aid  to  dependent  children;  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled;  and  general  as- 
sistance. 

The  bill  also  would  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
establish  such  categories  of  public  assist- 
ance as  they  may  deem  appropriate;  make 
uniform  In  all  categories  a  1-year  residence 
requirement  for  public  assistance  eligibility; 
make  uniform  the  provisions  of  all  cate- 
gories of  assistance  respecting  the  respon- 
sibility of  relatives  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  applicant;  permit  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  to  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation the  periods  of  time  which  may  elapse 
In  each  category  of  assistance  prior  to  a  re- 
investigation of  the  recipient's  financial  and 
physical  circumstances;  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  reciprocal  agreements  with  any 
State  for  the  provision  of  public  assistance 
to  residents  and  nonresidents;  and  the  Com- 
missioners are  authorized  to  accept  volun- 
tary services  in  administering  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Tlie  bill  provides  penalties  for  fraud  in  ob- 
taining public  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  w-as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JOINT   RESOLUTlOxN    PASSED    OX'ER 

The  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res  397 »  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  pai-ticipate 
in  the  resettlement  of  certain  refugees 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  go  over. 


TRANSFER  OF  SECURITIES  TO  AND 
BY  FIDUCIARIES  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  <H.R.  10021)  pro\iding  a  uni- 
form law  for  the  transfer  of  securities 
to  and  by  fiduciaries  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


CORONADO  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL, 

The  bill  (S.  2806)  to  revise  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Coronado  National  Memorial 
and  to  authorize  the  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  access  road  thereto  in  the 


Stat^  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresf;  assembled.  That,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 18,  1941  (55  Stat  630) .  as  amended,  and 
to  facilitate  the  administration  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Coronado  National  Memorial, 
Arizona,  the  boundaries  thereof  are  hereby 
revised  by  the  following  additions  and  dele- 
tions of  land : 

(1)    Inclusion  in  the  memorial  and  exclu- 
sion from  the  Coronado  National  Forest  of 
lots   2    and    7   and   a   portion   of   Homestead 
Entry    Survey    310    situated    In    section    18, 
township  24  Fouth,  range  21  east.  Gila  and 
Salt  River  base  and  meridian,  said  portion  of 
Homestead    Entry    Survey    310    being    mc«-e 
particularly  described  as  follows:  Beginning 
at  the  southwest  corner   (Identified  as  cor- 
ner number  1).  of  Homestead  Entry  Survey 
310,  said  point  being  located  on  the'  present 
boundary    of    Coronado    National    Memorial 
and  marked  by  an  iron  pipe  with  a  brass  cap 
and  a  rock  calm  placed  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  1955;  thence 
north  zero  degrees  thirty-three  minutes  west, 
one  thousand  two  hundred  ninety-four  and 
twenty-six   hundredths   feet,   more    or   less, 
along  the  west  boundarj-  of  said  tract,  which 
line    is    also   the    present    boundary   of  said 
memorial,  to  the  northeast  comer  of  lot  8, 
section  18,  said  point  being  marked  by  an 
iron  pipe  with  a  brass  cap  and  a  rock  cairn 
placed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  1955;  thence  north  zero  de- 
grees twenty-three  minutes  east,  two  hun- 
dred  thirty  and  eight -tenths  feet,  more  or 
less,  along  the  west  boundary  of  Homestead 
Entni-   Survey  310  to  a  point  on  a  circular 
cune  marked  by  an  Iron  pipe  with  a  Na- 
tional Park  Sen-ice  brass  cap,  said  point  be- 
ing located  south   eight-one  degrees  forty- 
four  minutes  east,  exactly  one  hundred  forty 
feet   frc«n    the   point   of   curx-ature   of   said 
cur^'e;    thence    southeasterly    five    hundred 
forty-eight  and  two-tenths  feet  along  said 
circular    curve   to    the    right    of    radius   one 
thousand    seven    hundred    thirty-two    and 
four-tenths    feet    and    having    a    beginning 
tangent  bearing  of  south  eighty-four  degrees 
three   minutes  east    (from   point  of  curva- 
ture to  point  of  Intersection),  to  the  point 
of    tangency    of    said    curve;    thence    south 
sixty-one  degrees  sixteen  minutes  east,  two 
hundred  twenty-four  and  eight-tenths  feet 
to  the  point  of  curvature  of  a  circular  curve 
to  the  right:  thence  southeasterly  two  hun- 
dred   ninety-two   and   six-tenths   feet  along 
said  circular  curve  to  the  right  of  radius  six 
thousand   twenty-nine    and    six-tenths    feet 
to    the    point    of    tangency    of    said    curve: 
thence  south  fifty-eight  degrees  twenty-nine 
minutes  east,  five  hundred  eighty -eight  and 
seven-tenths  feet  to  the  p>oint  of  curvature 
of    a    circular    curve    to    the    right;    thence 
southeasterly   two   hundred   twenty-five  and 
nine-tenths  feet  along  said  circular  curve  to 
the  right  of  radius  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred nine  and  nine-tenths  feet  to  the  point 
of  tangency  of  said  curve:  thence  south  fifty- 
two  degrees  thirty-eight  minutes  east,  twen- 
ty-eight and  eight-tenths  feet  to  the  point 
of  curvature  of  a  circular  curve  to  the  left: 
thence    southeasterly    two    hundred    sixteen 
and    nine-tenths    feet    along    said    circular 
curve  to  the  left  of  radius  one  thousand  six 
hundred  nine   and   nine-tenths  feet  to  the 
point  of  tangency  of  said  curve:  thence  south 
sixty  degrees  twenty-one  minutes  east,  thir- 
ty and  seven-tenths  feet  to  the  point  of  cur- 
vature of  a  circular  curve  to  the  right;  thence 
southeasterly    seven    hundred    thirteen    and 
six-tenths  feet,  more  or  less,  along  said  cir- 
cular curve  to  the  right  of  radius  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  fifty-four  and  nine-tenths 
feet  to  a  point  on  the  southern  boundary 
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line  oi  Homestead  Entry  Survey  310  marked 
by  an  Iron  pipe  with  a  National  Park  Service 
brass  cap.  said  point  also  being  '.cheated  on 
the  present  northern  bfjundary  line  of  Cov'^- 
nado  National  Memorial  thence  north 
eighty-nine  degrees  f'trty-nlne  minutes  west 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-one 
feet,  more  or  less,  along  the  southern  bound- 
ary line  of  Homestead  Entry  Survey  310. 
which  line  is  also  the  present  nor'hern 
boundary  ^f  the  said  memorial,  to  the  p</lnt 
of  beginning  '  aJi  bearings  referred  to  the 
true  meridian  i . 

(2  I    Inclusion  In  the  MemorieU  and  exclu- 
sion  from    the   Coronado   National   Forest   of 
lots  5  and  6  In  section  20.  W-)wnshlp  24  sou'h 
range  21   east,  Gtia  and  Salt  Rivt^r  base  and 
m.erldi.an. 

'3)  EIxciMsion  from  the  M^'tn  :r!<i;  .-•.nd  In- 
clusion In  the  Coronad  >  Ndti.nai  F^z'^iX  of 
the  north  half  southwest  quarter  n  jrthveest 
quarter  section  13.  and  the  north  half 
southeast  quarter  ii>>rthe.ust  q',.;.irter  sect.^vn 
14,  ail  in  township  24  sutith,  range  2Q  east, 
GUa  and  Salt  River  base  and  meridian. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  Interests  In 
lands  within  the  revised  boundaries  of  the 
Coronado  National  Memorial  by  purchase, 
donation,  with  donated  funds,  or  by  such 
other  means  as  he  may  consider  to  be  In  the 
public  interest  Lands  and  Interests  In  lands 
acquired  pursiant  to  this  Act  shall  become  a 
part  cf  the  Memorial  and  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  23, 
1916  39  Stat  535 1 ,  as  amended,  and  pur- 
suant to  secti.jns  2.  3,  and  4  of  the  Act  of 
August  18.  1941  i55  Stat.  630).  as  amended. 
5ec  3  T"he  Act  approved  August  7.  1946 
(60  Stat.  Sfio  I .  u  hereby  amended  by  sub- 
etltutlng  a  semicolon  for  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (a),  section  1.  and  Insert- 
ing Immediately  thereafter  the  following: 
"repair  and  maintenance  of  the  class  'C  road 
lying  between  the  terminus  of  PA.  383  at 
the  east  btoundary  of  C!oronado  National 
Forest  and  the  point  where  said  class  C 
road  enters  Coronado  National  Memorial  In 
the  vicinity  of  Montezuma  Pass,  approxi- 
mately 3  3  miles  •• 


HALE AK ALA  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  btll  <S.  362,3'  to  designate  and 
establish  that  portion  of  the  Hawaii  Na- 
tional Park  on  the  i.^lanvl  '  f  Maui  in  the 
State  of  Ha-.va:i  as  the  Haleakala  Na- 
tional Park,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
considered  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

B-*  it  ena.ru  d  b'l  the  Senate  and  Houac  of 
R'-p-e'ientatne.s  uf  the  United  States  of 
Ame-rica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive July  1.  I9«i,  the  detached  portion  of  the 
Hawaii  National  Park  which  lies  on  the 
Uland  of  Maul  Is  hereby  established  as  a 
separate  unit  of  the  national  park  system  to 
be  known  as  Haleakala  National  Park.  The 
park  so  established  shall  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535).  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  in  accordance  with  any  other 
applicable  provision  of  law  relating  to  the 
Maui  portion  of  Hawaii  National  Park. 


GP^ANTING  OF  RIGHT,  7  ITI.E.  AND 
INTEREPT  TO  CERTALN  LANDS  IN 
CRAWFORD.   NEF.R 

The  bill  •  H  R  6179  -o  -rant  the  right, 
title  and  interest  of  the  T-n;ted  States  in 
and  t-o  certain  land.=;  ui  thf>  city  of  Craw- 
ford, Nebr  wa.?  announced  as  next  in 
order. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill ' 

Mr.  MORSE  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  bill,  but  I  should  like  to  read  a  brief 
statement. 

There  bfing  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Inter:  >r  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  pai;e  1.  line  5,  after  the  word 
"of,  to  strike  out  "$8aO"  and  insert 
"$500".  and  after  line  8   U)  strike  out: 

Starting  at  the  northe.tb'  i^-rner  of  the 
tract  of  land  granted,  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions, to  the  village  of  Crawford,  Nebraska, 
by  the  Act  of  June  25,  1906  (34  SUt  461). 
and  running  thence  due  west  a  distance  of 
1.156  98  feet,  thence  due  south,  a  dlstence  of 
1.300  feet,  thence  due  east  1.15698  feet. 
thence  due  north  1,300  feet  to  the  place  of 
origin,  containing  34.5  acres  more  or  leas. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Starting  at  a  point  where  the  north  line 
of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Craw- 
ford. Dawes  County,  Nebraska,  intercepts  the 
east  line  of  the  tract  of  land  granted,  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  to  the  village  of  Craw- 
ford, Nebraska,  by  the  Act  of  June  25,  1906 
(34  Stat.  461),  and  running  thence  due  west 
a  distance  of  660  feet,  thence  due  north  a 
distance  of  660  feet,  thence  due  east  a 
distance  of  660  feet,  thence  due  south  a 
distance  of  660  feet  to  the  place  of  origin, 
containing  10  acres  more  or  less. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  H  R 
6179,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  would 
authorize  the  conveyance  of  a  tract  con- 
taining 10  acres,  more  or  less,  to  the  city 
of  Crawford.  Nebr..  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  $500. 

According  to  Senate  Report  No  1656.  a 
tract  of  34  5  acres  was  conveyed  to  the 
city  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  June  25,  1960.  for  park  and  water- 
power  purposes.  The  1906  act  provided 
for  a  reversionary  iriterest  for  the  United 
States  under  which  title  would  revest  If 
the  city  should  fail  to  use  the  land  for  the 
prescribed  purposes. 

By  the  act  of  March  20,  1922,  the  city 
of  Crawford  was  permitted  to  use  5  acres 
of  the  tract  for  livestock  pavilion  pur- 
poses. In  order  to  modernize  the  sales 
bam.  the  city  desires  to  obtain  the  land 
but  the  reverter  clause  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  proceed  with  the  improvement 
loan. 

The  city  would  be  authorized  to  use 
land  for  the  above -designated  purposes 
in  perpetuity  so  that  if  this  bill  were  not 
to  pass,  the  property  could  be  used  by  the 
city  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  in  the 
future  provided  the  original  uses  were 
maintained.  The  Morse  formula  requires 
the  payment  of  fair  market  value  for  the 
Federal  Government's  reversionary  in- 
terest in  a  case  of  this  type. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] advises  me  that  this  land,  if  sold  in 
fee  would  command  approximately  $100 
per  acre.  The  payment  of  $50  per  acre 
for  the  Government's  reversionary  inter- 
est seems  fair  and  reasonable  under  the 
circumstances.  Therefore.  I  find  no  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  under  the  Morse  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 


which  I  addressed  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  In  further  explanation  of  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  RErnRc  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JtTNKa4.  i960. 
Hon.  Watne  Moksb. 
U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Watne:  You  were  very  kind  to  me  in 
our  conversation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  other  day  concerning  HJl.  6179,  Senate 
Calendar  No.  1719.  a  bill  to  convey  certain 
land  to  the  city  of  Crawford.  Nebr  The  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  is  to  supplement  the  In- 
formation carried  In  the  com.mlttee  report 
and  to  clear  up  the  picture  In  reference  to 
the  legislation  and  Its  purjxiee. 

In  1906  the  Congress  granted  to  the  city 
of  Crawford  a  tract  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
city  llmiU  which  had  been  a  part  of  the  Fort 
Robinson  military  reservation.  It  consisted 
of  approximately  360  acres.  This  1906  act  of 
Congress  specified  that  the  land  was  for  park 
and  waterpower  purposes.  This  act  of  54 
years  ago  gave  this  land  to  the  city  of  Craw- 
ford for  these  purposea  The  conveyance 
did.  however,  carry  a  reverter  clause  which  In 
substance  provided  that  If  the  land  was  not 
used  for  public  park  purposes  and  water- 
power  purposes  It  would  revert  to  the  United 
States.  The  city  of  Crawford  took  possession 
of  the  land  and  have  used  it  since  that  time 
In  1922  In  an  act  of  Congress  approved  by 
the  President  on  March  20.  1922.  the  United 
States  made  a  further  grant  relating  to  a  por- 
tion of  this  land  to  the  city  of  CrawfcMXl.  It 
was  an  amendment  to  the  1906  act.  In  sub- 
stance It  provided  that  the  city  of  Crawford 
might  use  a  portion  of  this  land  not  to 
exceed  5  acres  for  a  "site  for  a  pavilion  to  be 
used  for  the  sale  and  exhibition  of  livestock 
and  for  auditorium  purpyoses." 

The  1922  act  did  not  describe  the  6  acres. 
Actually  the  need  for  this  legislation  Is 
largely  due  to  that  error. 

Pursuant  to  the  1922  act  a  sales  barn 
pavilion  was  placed  on  the  land  and  It  Is 
still  opera  tlntr 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  in  this  cattle 
country  and  for  modernization  of  the  sales 
barn  a  small  business  loan  was  sought  in 
order  to  improve  the  sales  bam  or  sales  pavil- 
ion. As  a  condition  of  providing  a  satisfac- 
tory title  for  the  small  business  loan  a  re- 
quirement was  laid  down  that  the  reverter 
clause  In  the  original  act  of  1906  be  waived. 
HM  6179  and  the  companion  Senate  bill 
which  I  Introduced  sought  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  waive  the  reverter  clause  on 
34  Va  acres  which  included  the  6  acres  where 
the  sales  pavilion  now  exists.  The  consUl- 
eratlon  was  to  be  $880. 

Further  negotiations  were  had  and  the 
Senate  committee  looked  Into  the  matter  In 
considerable  detail.  The  city  of  Crawford 
agreed  that  they  could  meet  their  moderniza- 
tion and  other  requirements  of  the  sales  barn 
If  the  reverter  clause  was  waived  and  abso- 
lute title  was  given  for  10  acres.  This  10 
acres  Is  accurately  described  In  the  bill  and 
a  certificate  of  the  county  surveyor  Is  on  file 
with  the  committee.  It  Includes  the  area 
comprising  the  5  acres  so  In  reality  all  that 
the  United  States  Is  parting  with  In  this 
legislation  Is  the  reverter  clause  for  6  addi- 
tional acres.  The  Senate  fixed  a  fair  value 
for  this  of  $500.  Actually  the  $500  Is  exces- 
sive. That  Is  all  the  full  10  acres  are  worth 
to  buy  outright.  Crawford  Is  a  small  non- 
county-seat  town.  Fort  Robinson  has  long 
since  closed.  The  Northwestern  Railroad 
no  longer  has  any  passenger  trains  through 
Uiere.  Crawford  is  near  enough  to  the  larger 
city  of  Chadron  so  that  Its  trade  territory  U 
limited.  In  view  of  all  of  these  facts.  $600 
for  the  waiver  of  the  reverter  clause  for  6 
acres  Is  more  than  an  adequate  price.  It  Is 
true  there  are  10  acres  Involved  but  we  re- 
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gard  the  6  covered  m  the  1922  act  as  al- 
ready taken  care  of  even  though  the  act  In 
1922  failed  to  describe  It. 

I  might  also  call  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  according  to  modern  standards  this 
reverter  clause  placed  In  the  original  act  of 
Congress  In  1906  would  have  long  since  ex- 
pired. I  believe  that  present  reverter  clauses 
only  run  for  20  or  25  years. 

This  matter  Is  not  of  great  Importance  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
highly  important  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity Involved  and  I  would  appreciate  It 
deeply  if  you  can  assist  In  expediting  Its 
passage. 

Thanking  j'ou,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cari.  T  CrBTis, 

VS.  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the;third  time,  and 
passed. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  329  >  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  without 
amendment  and  subsequently  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rule.*;  and  Ad- 
ministration, without  amendment,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Xc^olvcd.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insultu-  Affairs  is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  KLghty-slxth  Congress, 
$10,000.  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purposes  specified  In  section  134(a) 
of  the  Le^latlve  Reorganization  Act,  ap- 
proved August  2,  1946. 


STUTDY  OF  CONDITIONS  IN  AMERI- 
CAN SAMOA 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  330)  to  study 
the  conditions  in  American  Samoa  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  without 
amendment  and  subsequently  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, without  amendment,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  ns  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of  conditions  In  Ameri- 
can Samoa  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  should  be  done  to  improve  economic 
and  other  conditions  and  to  give  the  people 
of  American  Samoa  a  greater  amount  of  self- 
government. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  the  date  on  which  this 
resolution  Is  agreed  to,  to  January  31.  1961, 
inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable;  (2)  to 
employ  on  a  temporary  basis  technical,  clerl- 
•^1,  and  other  assistants  and  consultants; 
and  (3)  with  the  jM-lor  consent  of  the  head 


of  the  department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government 

Sec.  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  t*:>gether  with  its  reconunendatlona 
for  such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$20,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  REPORT  ENTITLED  "DOCU- 
MENTATION, INDEXING,  AND  RE- 
TRIEVAL OF  SCIENTIFIC  INFOR- 
MATION " 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  333)  to  print 
additional  copies  of  the  report  entitled 
"Documentation,  Indexing,  and  Retrieval 
of  Scientific  Information,"  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  report  entitled.  'Docu- 
mentation. Indexing,  and  Retrieval  of  Scien- 
tific Information",  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Oovernntient  Operations, 
be  printed  with  lllvistratlons  as  a  Senate 
document,  and  that  four  thousand  three 
hundred  additional  copies  be  printed  few  the 
use  of  that  committee 


FUNDS  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

The  resolution  fS.  Res.  335)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  $5,000  In 
addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorgardzatlon  Act.  approved 
August  2,  1946,  Senate  Resolution  137.  agreed 
to  July  6,  1959,  and  Senate  Resolution  282, 
agreed  to  April  11.  iprn 


THELMA  MARGUARETTE  HEDGE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  343)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Thelma  Marguarette  Hedge 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Thelma  Marguarette  Hedge,  widow  of  Porter 
M.  Hedge,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  10  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


LEON  R.  De'VILLE,  JR. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  342)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Leon  R.  De"Ville,  Jr.,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from*  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Leon  R.  DeVllIe,  Jr..  son  of  Leon  DeVllle,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  1  year's  compensation 
at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


ROSANNE  \^TLLCOX  PURVTS 

The  resolution  'S  Re?  341  to  pay  a 
gratuity  t-o  Rosannc  Willcox  Purvis  was 
announced  as  next  m  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution'' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated.  The 
amendment  does  not  change  the  resolu- 
tion: it  merely  provides  that  the  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  executors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Or,  page  1. 
line  3,  strike  out  'Rosanne  Willcox  Pur- 
vis, widow  of"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Hugh  Willcox  and  A.  P  Skinner,  execu- 
tors of  the  estate  of.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Hugh  Willcox  and  A.  P.  Skinner,  executors 
of  the  estate  of  Melvln  H.  Purvis,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  eight  and  one-half 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"To  pay  a  gratuity  to  Hugh  Willcox  and 
A.  P.  Skinner,  executors  of  the  estate  of 
Melvin  H.  Purvis." 


PRINTING  OF  COPIES  OF  PRAYERS 
OF  THE  CHAPLAIN  OF  Til!    SENATE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  337)  to  print  a  cer- 
tain number  of  copies  of  the  prayers  of 
the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  for  the  85th 
and  86th  Congresses,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  prayers  by  the  Reverend  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate,  at  the  opening  of  the  daUy 
sessions  of  the  Senate  during  the  Eighty- 
fifth  and  Eighty-sixth  Congresses,  togetlier 
with  certain  prayers  oflcred  by  him  at  na- 
tional occasions  sponsored  by  the  Senate,  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  and  that  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  additional  copies  be 
printed  and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 


INV^LSTIGATTON  OP  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  328)  amending  Senate 
Resolution  244  authorizing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
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to  investigate  certain  matters  within  its 
jurisdiction,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rulos  and  Ad- 
ministration with  an  amendment  in  line 
3,  after  the  word  "Commerce",  to  strike 
out  "to  investigate  certain  matters  with;n 
Its  jurisdiction"  and  insert  "to  under- 
take a  study  of  transportation  policies  in 
the  United  States",  so  as  to  makf  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  244. 
agreed  to  March  24.  1960.  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  undertake  a  study  of  Uansportatlon 
policies  In  the  tJn:ted  States.  Is  amended 
on  page  4,  line  5,  by  strlklna;  out  "$194, 100" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$269. 100". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  a.s  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  t.tie  a  as  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  amendm:;  Senate  Resolution 
244  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  to  under- 
take a  study  of  transportation  policies  in 
the  United  States." 


PRINTING  OF  SUPF^LEMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 


The  Stnate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  S.J  Rts.  176 1  author- 
izing the  preparation  and  printing  of  a 
supplement  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  Amf>nca  Annotated,  as 
published  m  1953  as  Senate  Document 
No.  170.  82d  Congress,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  w.th  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert: 

I  That  the  Librarian  of  Congress  is  author- 
teed  and  directed  to  have  prepared  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America — Analysis  and  Interpre- 
tation, published  as  Senate  Document  Num- 
bered 170.  Eighty-second  Congress,  which 
shall  contain  annotations  of  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  after 
Jur.e  30.  1952,  construing  the  several  pro- 
vlsloris  of  the  Constitution.  Such  revised 
edition  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
me->,',  and  three  thousand  and  twenty-nine 
additional  copies  shaU  be  printed,  of  which 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  five  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 

,the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resoluUon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  prepa- 
ration and  printing  of  a  revised  edition 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America — Analysis  and  Interpretation, 
published  in  1953  as  Senate  Document 
Numbered  170  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gre.^s." 

The  preamble  was  amended  so  as  to 
read; 

I     Whereas    the   Constitution   of   the   United 

Sta-.es  of  KTx\^'TW^.  Analysis  and  Interpreta- 
tion, published  In  1353  as  Senate  Docxmient 
Numbered      r  )       Eighty-second      Congress. 


serves    a    very    useful    purpose    by    supplyirit.: 
essential  infumiaut.n; 

Where, us  such  dtxument  contains  anno- 
tations of  ccses  derldf'd  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  L'ni-.ei-l  States  to  June  34J.  196:^. 
anci 

Whereas  many  cases  bearing  upon  the 
analysis  and  Interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion have  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  since  June  30.  1952;  Now,  therefore. 
b«  it 


PRINTING  OF  COPIES  OF  CERTAIN 
PUBLICATIONS  FOR  USE  OF  THE 
INTERNAL  SECURITY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OP  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  cc«isider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  107) 
to  print  for  the  use  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  copies  of  certain  pub- 
lications, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration with  amendments,  on  page  1.  at 
the  begmnmg  of  line  3.  to  strike  out 
"Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  of 
the '.  and  in  line  5.  after  the  word  "pub- 
lications", to  insert  "of  its  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee",  so  as  to  make  the 
concurrent  resolution  read: 

il.ro/rcd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring)  That  there  shall 
be  printed,  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  numbers  of 
copies  specified  of  the  following  publica- 
tions of  Its  Internal  Security  Subcommittee; 

( 1 1  The  Effect  of  Red  China  Communes  on 
the  United  States  (Hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  the  Administration 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  In- 
ternal Security  Laws  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  United  States  Senate,  March 
24.  1950).  five  thousand  copies: 

(2)  Statement  by  J.  Sdgar  Hoover  (S.  Doc. 
80.  Eighty-sixth  CongrcES,  second  session), 
ten  thousand  copier; 

(3)  The  Revival  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national and  Its  Significance  for  the  United 
States  (Committee  Print.  Elghty-^lxth  Con- 
gress, first  session),  five  thousand  copies; 

(4)  Contradictions  of  Communism  (Com- 
mittee Print.  Bighty-slxth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion) .  twenty  thousand  copies; 

(5)  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate the  Administration  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security 
Laws  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
United  States  Senate,  for  the  Year  1958 
(Committee  Print.  Elghfy-slxth  Congress. 
first  session),  ten  thousand  copies;  and 

(6)  The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America — A  Handbook  for  Ameri- 
cans (S,  Doc.  117,  Eighty-fourth  Congress, 
second  session),  twenty  thourand  copies. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  printing  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  additional  copies  of  certain 
publications  of  its  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee." 


DISPOSAL  OF  CERTAIN 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  'Con. 
Res.  691)  authorizing  the  disposal  of 
certain  publications  now  stored  in  the 
folding  room  of  the  House  of  Flepresenta,- 
tives  and  the  Warehouse  of  the  Senate 
was  corLsider^-d,  and  a^'reed  to 


OUTP.XTIPNT    IREA'IMKNT  FOR 
CERTAIN   VETERANS 

The  bill  (H  R.  7965)  to  amend  section 
612  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  outpatient  treatment  incident 
to  authorized  hospital  care  for  certain 
veterans  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  explanation  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  at  the  point  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExPLAH\TioN  or  BrLL 
This  bill  would  authorlT*  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
furnish  medical  service  for  a  non -service- 
connected  disability  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 

(1)  Where  such  caxe  is  reasonably  neces- 
sary in  preparation  for  admission  of  a  vet- 
eran who  has  been  determined  to  need  hos- 
pital care  and  who  has  been  scheduled  for 
admission;  and 

(2)  Where  a  veteran  has  been  granted 
hospital  care,  and  outpatient  care  is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  complete  treatment  Inci- 
dent to  such  care. 

This  new  authority  conferred  upon  the 
Administrator  would  be  limited  to  non- 
serv  Ice-connected  cases,  inasmuch  as  au- 
thority for  providing  such  care  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  already 
exist. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  accelerate  the 
rate  of  patient  turnover,  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals.  Presently  the  rate 
of  patient  turnover  in  VA  hospitals  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  the  turnover  rate 
in  private  hospitals.  Generally  private  hos- 
pitals conduct  preadmission  procedures 
before  a  patient  actually  occupies  a  bed. 
Similarly,  at  the  terminal  part  of  care,  the 
patient  Is  usually  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital as  soon  as  medically  feasible,  leaving 
varlotia  terminal  procedures  to  be  conducted 
on  an  outpatient  basis.  In  contrast,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  the  authority 
to  offer  such  preadmission  and  poethospltal 
care  only  with  respect  to  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  Since  X-ray  and 
other  preadmission  procedures  cannot  be 
performed  for  non-service-connected  cases 
until  the  patient  is  actually  admitted  to  a 
VA  hospital,  this  means  that  in  some  In- 
stances non -service-connected  veterans  oc- 
cupy VA  hospital  beds  before  the  patient  Is 
medically  ready  for  bed  care  With  respect 
to  terminal  care,  it  means  that  the  non- 
service-connected  patient  Is  likely  to  re- 
main In  a  bed-care  status  longer  than  nec- 
essary from  a  medical  viewpoint. 

A  direct  approach  to  this  problem  is  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  which  authorizes  a  com- 
plete workup  on  a  prehospital  outpatient 
basis  for  those  cases  which  are  found  to 
be  eligible  and  In  need  of  hospital  care  and 
which  have  been  actually  scheduled  for  ad- 
mission. This  procedure,  of  course,  would 
Ehorten  the  time  of  the  patient  In  the  hos- 
pital In  many  Instances  and  It  Is  essentially 
similar  to  the  procedure  now  followed  In 
private  practice. 

Postho.'?pltal  outpatient  care  would  speed 
the  hospital  discharge  of  many  patients  who 
need  medical  sujjervlsion  but  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  hospital  care.  The  bill  Is  not 
intended  to  authorlsse  outpatient  care  on  an 
Indefinite  basis  or  without  any  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  purpose  and  completion  of 
hospital  benefit. 

As  indicated  In  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion   report,    the    definite    benefits    which 
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mlgbt  be  ret 
actment  of  thl« 

(1)  An  Increased  turnover  of  veterans  h.*- 
pltallKed  for  ireatiuent,  wi'Oi  the  resulting 
effect  of  a  reduction  :n  the  length  ni  pat4ent 
stay  In  Uie  hi).>^p;tal. 

(2)  A  decrea.se  in  tne  coet  per  patient 
treated,  and 

(3)  A  partial  check  uu  lue  development 
of  longer  waiting  Usts  as  the  vettfran  popu- 
lation agea. 

The  committee  believes  i;.,.t  while  this 
proposal  does  i»ot  provide  a  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  presented  by  the  ever- 
Increasing  demand  lor  veterans  h  jsp'tHli/a- 
tlon.  It  does  represent  a  constructive  positive 
approach   to  the   patient  turnover  problem. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  recently  conducted 
hearings  on  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  program  During  the  course  of 
those  bearings,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion ezpreeeed  favorable  views  on  the  pro- 
posal in  UiU   legislation. 

COST 

TJie  Veterans'  Administration  has  provided 
an  estimate  of  cost  on  this  bill  which  Indi- 
cates that  the  increased  annual  operating 
cost  of  the  medical  care  program  might  range 
from  ill. 8  to  $17.4.  In  elaboraUng  on  the 
cost  implications  of  this  legislation,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  stated  that,  "While 
tbess  estimates  of  cost  are  substantial,  it  Is 
weU  to  oonalder  what  the  alternative  might 
be  If  the  Government  should  undertake, 
contrary  to  present  plans,  to  provide  the 
same  patient  turnover  on  an  inpatient  basis. 
To  produce  an  equivalent  10-percent  in- 
patient turnover  through  additional  hospital 
facilities  would  require  some  6  additional 
1.000-bed  fuUy  staffed  general  medical  and 
surgical  hospitals  at  an  estimated  annual 
operating  cost  of  $40  mUllon  If  the  patjent 
turnover  were  Increased  by  5  percent  by  the 
bill,  the  operating  costs  for  new  facilities 
would  be  proportionately  less.  These  figures 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  Initial 
cost  for  constructing  such  additional  hospital 
faculties." 

The  favorable  report  of  the  Veterant  Ad- 
ministration f,>!',,us 

Vp-rrR.^Ns     .Ar>MiN  israATiorf , 
Omrr  or  THE  A;  %•  :N!«r-HAT'>K 

OF  \' p-rrx -A N ."i ■  .■VrrAiR": 
Mii.s'iw.pron,  D.C..  March  16.  I960. 
Hon.  Oi.iN  E    ITagi  «, 

Chairm4in,  C  jnTrnuif  on  Veteran*'  Affairs, 
House  "1  R<  p- 1  .eiUatwes  Washington, 
DC. 

Dkax  Ma  Tf-^c-  E  On  H,a.  7906,  86th  Con- 
gress, the  Vpter;i:.s'  Administration  furnishes 
the  foliowliig  commen',.'- 

The  bill  would  authorlise  thp  .Adrr.-.r-.t.<:tra- 
tor  to  furaUh  medical  serv.ces  fo,'  a  non- 
&erv-ice-oonj.ected  dii  vbllity  when  reasor.abl\ 
necosaary  (1)  in  j  rep  ..-ation  fir  admUslon 
of  a  veteran  for  ho*;>iUi.  rjvre.  (jt  ,  2  i  In  deter- 
mining whether  hoepiuti  care  U>  ueeded 
Outpatient  treatment  rea&.  ;.;%(/, y  i-e  etv^ary 
to  complete  treatment  Incidt  .•.;  :.  a  .  ■  leians 
hospital  care  also  would   be  permitted 

Section  2  of  the  bill  Is  n,  ;.:.:••,  r.tend- 
ed  to  prevent  the  furr.lshiPR  nf  prr>«the-;r 
appliances  when  the  veteran  i*  rtn-el-  ng  out- 
p>atlent  attention  prior  to  being  h'»p.vaUzed 
However,  that  .section  as  draiud  mi^ht  limit 
existing  authority  'uj  furiust.  uecess^iry  ap- 
pliances as  part  oT  '.he  trett'nie.nt  oii  non- 
8ervice-connect«?tl  caj>es  »u1jp  afuiUiy  hos- 
pitalized. To  clarify  LhiS  u e  sj^^^est  dele- 
tion of  the  entire  lei,  arte.-  "!.  .^jwii^g  "  In 
section  2  and  substitution  of  "(except  under 
the  conditions  described  In  sec    ei2,f)    1)  ' 

The  bill  no  doubt  woiUd  accelerate  the 
tumoTwr  rate  In  Veteran."'  .Administration 
hospitals.  This  would  ;end  to  greater  utili- 
zation of  arallable  beds  and  »eetn«  tj  be  a 
sound  approach  to  the  problem  However 
to  better  reflect  what  we  beUeve  to  be  the 


intent   of    the    bUl,    we    suggest    lis    further 
amendment  as  follows: 

Delete  lines  8  and  0,  page  1  and  ;.ne*  1 
and  2.  page  2^  and  Insert  m  Ueu  thereul. 

"(1)  Where  such  ciu-e  is  rea»,ouub.y  neces- 
sary In  preparation  for  admission  of  a  vet- 
eran who  has  been  determined  to  need  hos- 
pital care  and  who  has  been  scheduled  f  n 
admission." 

Our  recommendation  would  thus  delete 
the  specific  language  of  the  bUl  that  the 
Administrator  may  furnish  medical  services 
for  a  non-service-connected  dlaabUiiy 
"where  such  care  is  reasonably  necessary  in 
determining  whether  or  not  hospital  care  is 
needed."  This  authority  already  exists  to  a 
sufficient  degree  under  the  provision  of  tlie 
law  (38  U.S.C.  610)  authorizing  the  Admin- 
istrator to  furnish  hospital  care  "which  he 
detennines  Is  needed."  if  the  present  law 
is  supplemented  by  the  additional  language 
of  tiie  blU  concerning  outpatient  services  In 
determining  hospital  need,  it  might  give  rise 
to  pressures  for  treatment  of  applicants  for 
hospital  care  on  an  extensive  scale  on  the 
theory  that  more  Ls  Intended  than  the  ex- 
amination procedures  now  authorized  by  law. 
Our  suggested  amendment  would  avoid  any 
interpretation  that  outpatient  treatment  for 
non-service-connected  disabilities  shall  be 
provided  for  all  applicants  on  our  waiting 
lists.  These  lists  Include  veterans  whose 
najnes  might  never  be  reached  or  whose  ap- 
plications might  be  withdrawn,  canceled,  or 
rejected  prior  to  scheduling  for  admission. 

If  our  amendment  Is  adopted,  no  out- 
patient treatment  would  be  authorized  In 
preparation  for  admisslcMi  to  the  hospital 
iintU  such  time  as  the  veteran  is  actually 
scheduled  for  admission.  This  Is  tjsually 
within  15  days  of  the  date  of  admission. 
Sufficient  time  would  thus  be  allowed  to  per- 
mit completion  of  most  of  the  necessary  ad- 
mission procedures.  This  would  accomplish 
the  essential  purposes  of  the  bill  without 
o))ening  the  door  to  outpatient  care  to  an 
extent  not  directly  and  closely  related  to  a 
planned  episode  of  hospitalization. 

Some  definite  benefits  that  may  be  antici- 
pated from  enactment  of  this  bill  are: 

(1)  An  Increased  turnover  of  veterans 
hospitalized  for  treatment  with  the  resulting 
effect  of  a  reduction  In  the  length  of  patient 
stay  In  the  hospital; 

'2)  A  decrease  in  the  cost  per  patient 
treated;  and 

(8)  A  pcuiial  check  on  the  de\eIopmeni  of 
longer  waiting  lists  as  the  veteran  population 
ages. 

In  appropriate  cases,  a  complete  workup 
would  be  performed  on  a  prehospital  out- 
patient basis.  This  would  cover  a  good  deal 
of  ground  in  preparing  the  patient  for  hos- 
pital care  which  must  now  be  covered  after 
admission.  While  the  essential  purpose  of 
our  amendment  would  be  preparatory,  tliere 
might  be  some  Instances  In  which  a  by- 
product of  this  procedure  would  be  a  finding 
that,  contrary  to  the  Initial  determination, 
inpatient  care  is  not  needed  In  the  particular 
situation,  "llils  procedure  would  also  shorten 
the  time  In  hospital  In  a  very  high  percenta^^e 
of  the  cases  in  which  applied.  It  would  be 
Blmllar  to  the  procedure  now  followed  In 
private  practice 

The  posthospltal  outpatient  care  author- 
i«ed  by  the  bill  would  speed  the  hospital 
discharge  of  many  patients  with  non -service- 
connected  conditions  who  need  medical 
supervision,  but  not  necessarily  as  h.jspital 
patients.  As  the  bill  specifies,  this  after- 
care Is  care  which  Is  reasonably  necessa,ry  to 
complete  and  round  out  the  hospital  care 
Itself.  It  Is  obviously  not  Intended  to  author- 
ize continuing  outpatient  treatment  in- 
definitely Into  the  future,  without  any  close 
relationship  to  the  purpose  and  cumpieilar. 
of  the  hospitalisation  benefit 

In  this  respect,  the  bill  expressly  provides 
for  poethospltal  outpatient  care  of  a  kind 
generally  similar  to  the  f  Howup  care  which 
is  now  furnished,  within  limits,  on  a  nonbed 
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basis.  This  is  done  through  visit*  wt  the  }io.>- 
pUai  without  discharging  the  veteran  '.r  m 
his  hospital  status,  but  only  where  it  i&  :,lc- 
essary  properly  to  complete  his  hospital  care. 
The  bill  will  permit  some  expansion  of  this 
existing  procediare  by  classifymg  the  follow- 
up  care  as  outpaUent  treatment  and  per- 
mitting more  fiexlbllity  In  its  administration. 
For  example,  the  necessary  hospital  care  of 
nou -service-connected  patients  could  be  sup- 
plemented adequately  by  followup  care  for 
a  reasonable  period  in  our  clinics  without 
reqioirlng  that  the  treatment  take  place  at 
the  hospital  itself.  These  clinics  are  now 
restricted  to  treatment  of  patients  suITer- 
Ing  from  service-connected  dlsabUities.  We 
would  expect,  however,  that  most  patlenU 
would  generally  be  provided  foUowup  care 
at  the  hospital  luelf  so  that  the  hospital 
medical  supervision  would  be  continued  as 
required  to  attain  the  maximum  benefit 
which  would  otherwise  be  wholly  provided 
through   continued  hospitalization. 

With  the  increased  aging  of  the  war  vet- 
erans, we  must  anticipate  a  concomitant  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  care  for  chronic 
dlsabUities.  Such  treatment  generally  re- 
quires extended  periods  of  hospitalization. 
This  will  result  In  an  increase  In  the  ntim- 
ber  of  "frozen  beds."  Consequently,  we 
will  be  treating  fewer  patients  in  the  cur- 
rently authorized  125.000  beds  at  a  time 
when  the  demands  for  beds  is  on  the  in- 
crease and  our  waiting  lists  will  be  extended. 
This  may  generate  a  demand  for  additional 
hospital  beds  In  excess  of  the  current  cell- 
ing. While  this  bUl  will  not  eliminate  that 
problem,  it  will  tend  to  rt-duce  the  current 
length  of  patient  stay  and  thus  enublc  us  to 
care  for  more  patients  in  the  available  beds. 
To  that  extent,  it  would  improve  our 
capability  of  meeting  the  ever -increasing 
demand  for  hospitalization  within  the  llmiU 
of  available  faculties. 

The  pKJssible  adverse  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  should  also,  I  believe  be 
considered.  This  bill  would  for  ihe  first  time 
mean  that  non -service-connected  veterans 
would  be  receiving  outpatient  treatment 
even  though  we  have  endeavored  to  make 
revisions  which  would  relate  this  only  to 
hospital  care.  The  outpatient  treatment  of 
the  non-service-connected  might  be  an  open- 
ing wedge  to  a  further  extension  of  this 
type  of  medical  treatment 

Another  conslderatli^n  is  that  it  has  been 
the  position  of  the  present  administration 
th.it  oUier  non-Federal  governmental  Juris- 
dictions have  a  responsibility  for  providing 
medical  assistance  to  all  their  cltlrens  in- 
cluding veterans.  This  propof^ed  legislation 
expands  the  number  of  non -service-con- 
nected veterans  who  would  be  cared  for  in 
our  hospittda. 

It  la  difficult  to  develop  a  reliable  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  bUl.  We  believe,  howe^-er. 
that  the  following  Information  will  Indicate 
broadly  Its  fiscal  Impact. 

Probably  no  additional  cost  would  accrue 
with  respect  to  the  specific  outpatient  dlag- 
riostlr  services  preparat^irv  to  ridmlsslon  as 
authortced  by  the  bill  These  services  are 
currently  provid'-d  or.  an  inpatient  basis. 
The  additional  costs  which  would  now  from 
the  bill  are  based  on  a  reasonable  Increase  In 
the  number  of  patients  freated  on  a  ix>6thos- 
pltal  basis  and  a  more  rapid  tuinover  of  in- 
patients, with  these  assumptions  the  fol- 
lowing estimates  indicate  the  potential  an- 
nual cost  of  the  biU; 

Increased  cost  for  posthospital  care 

Million. 
M°dtcal  services  and  supplies.  720,000 

vi.slt*   at  »8 $t   8 

l^neficlary  travel    730  OOCi  vls)U«    at  $5.        3.6 

T'..>ta:  ^     _   e.  4 

lA*,^  eeitimated  current  cost  loiiowup 

program S.  2 

Net  cost  to  VA- «2 


lifiTS 
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EsUmated     cost    of    increased     turnover    of 
pattents  based  on  assumptions  shown 

Million 
Aammptlon    n):    If   patient  turnover 

Increased  by  10  percent. 810  2 

Assumption    i2):    Lf    patient  turnover 

Increased    by   5    percent 5   1 

Pr  im  "he  db^  ve.  the  Increased  annual 
operating  cost  might  r.-trikje  from  $113  million 
to  $16.4  mllMon  These  rigures  are  neces- 
sarily Inexact  but  furnish  some  guidance  as 
to  the  additional  operating  cost  which  might 
be  experienced  annually  in  the  early  years 
•ifter  enactment. 

While  these  estimates  of  cost  are  substan- 
tial. It  is  well  to  consider  what  the  alter- 
native might  be  If  the  Government  should 
undertake,  contrary  to  present  plans,  to  pro- 
vide the  same  patient  turnover  on  an  In- 
patient basis.  To  produce  an  equivalent  10- 
percent  Inpatient  turnover  through  addi- 
tional hospital  facilities  would  require  some 
6  additional  1.000-bed  fully  staffed  general 
medical  and  surgical  hospitals  at  an  esti- 
mated annual  operating  cost  of  $40  million. 
If  the  patient  turnover  were  Increased  by  5 
percent  by  the  bill,  the  operating  costs  for 
new  facilities  would  be  proportionately  less 
These  figures  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  initial  cost  for  constructing  such  addi- 
tional hospital  facilities. 

Because  of  the  basic  question  of  policy 
raised  by  this  bill  I  have  endeavored  at  con- 
siderable length  to  point  out  important  fac- 
tors Involved  I  would  recommend  that  our 
respective  staffs  study  in  detail  its  impact 
before  proceeding  further.  I  would  also  be 
happy  to  dis<uss  It  with  you  and  members  of 
your  committee. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
while  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  such  report  to  the  committee  as  we  may 
deem  appropriate,  the  Bureau  does  not  favor 
enactment  of  H  R.  7965  at  the  present  time 
because  of  the  adverse  considerations  men- 
tioned on  page  4  of  this  report  and  because 
Of  its  substantial  cost  Impact. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Bradford  Morse. 
Deputy   Adrninistrator 
(For  and  in  the  absence  of  Sumner  G 
Whlttler,  Administrator). 


af*:er  held  t^^  fill  the  remainder  of  such  un- 
expired lerm.  and  (3)  the  Senator  so  ap- 
pointed Is  not  a  candidate  or  ir\fi  candi- 
date !s  not  elected  at  such  election,  his  cleri- 
cal and  other  assistants  on  the  payroll  of 
the  Senate  on  the  date  of  termination  of 
his  service  shall  i>e  continued  on  such  roll 
at  their  respective  salaries  until  the  expira- 
tion of  30  days  following  such  date  or  until 
they  become  otherwise  gainfully  employed, 
whichever  is  earlier,  such  sums  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 
A  statement  in  writing  by  any  such  employee 
that  he  was  not  gainfully  employed  during 
such  period  or  the  portion  thereof  for  which 
payment  is  claimed  shall  be  accepted  as 
prima  facie  evidence  that  he  was  not  so  em- 
ployed. The  provisions  of  this  resolution 
shall  not  apply  to  an  employee  of  any  such 
Senator  if  on  or  before  the  date  of  termina- 
tion of  his  service  he  notifies  the  Disbursing 
Office  of  the  Senate  in  writing  that  he  does 
not  wish  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  to 
apply  to  such  employee. 


THEODORE       ROOSEVELT       MEMO- 
RIAL—BILL PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2561 »  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  memorial 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  National 
Capital"  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  such  memorial  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Over 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  passed  over. 


(4)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;   and 

(5)  Three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  one  from  each 
of  the  following : 

(A)    The  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation; 

(  B)  The  Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  Com- 
mission (now  discharged) ;  and 

(C)  One  member  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  who  shall  be  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  or  his  representative. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members  Vacancies  occurring  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In 
carrying  out  the  duUes  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  report  such 
plans,  together  with  Its  recommendations,  to 
the  President  and  Congress  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  and  In  the  interim  shall 
make  annual  reports  of  Its  progress  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

Sec    2.  The      Commission      Is     authorized 
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WOODROW    WILSON    MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 


MRS.   ICILP:  HELEN   HINMAN 

The  bill  HR  9751'  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.=;  Icile  Helen  Hinman  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time   and  pa.ssed. 


.\\lE:^D^\E^:^:    of   PiX)EP..Ar.    I'Rop. 

EHTY         AS'u         ADMINISIP.A'IIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 

The  bill  HR.  9541)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 109  i<i  of  the  Federal  Propertv  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read   r.he  third  time    and  passed 

I  

PAY   OF  CLERICAL   ASSISTANTS   ON 
ITE^RMINATION     OF     SERVICE     BY 
APPOINTED  SENATORS 

The  re.solution  ^S.  Res.  344'  relating 
to  pay  of  clerical  and  other  assistants 
as  affected  by  termination  of  service  of 
appointed  Senators  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolfjed.  That  In  any  case  In  which  (1)  a 
Senator  is  appointed  to  fill  any  portion  of 
an  unexpired  'erm    i  2 )   an  election  la  there- 


The  joint  resolution  (S  J.  Res  152)  au- 
thorizing the  creation  of  a  commission 
to  consider  and  formulate  plans  for  the 
construction  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  an  appropriate  permanent  memorial 
to  the  memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved    by    the    Senate    and    House    of 
Representatives    of    the    UnUed    States    of 
America    in.    Congress    assembled.    That    (a) 
there  Is  hereby  established  a  commission,  to 
be  known  as  the  Woodrow  WUaon  Memorial 
Commission   (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
■Commission"),  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing  and   formulating  plans   for   the   design 
construction,   and   location  of  a  permanent 
memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson  in  Washington, 
District  of   Columbia,   or   in    Its    immediate 
environs.     The  Commission  shall,  in  general, 
decide    on    the    advisability    of    one    of   two 
kinds  of  memorials:   One  which  would  be  a 
monument    similar    to    those    which    honor 
Presidents   Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Un. 
coin;    or  one  which  will  serve  as  a  building 
of   a   functional    nature,   or.    as    it    is   often 
called,   a   "living  memorial"      The  Commis- 
sion shall  study,  among  others,  proposals  to 
associate   the   memorial   with   the  Washing- 
ton International  Center  program  for  Inter- 
national visitors. 

(b)    The  Commission  shaU  be  composed  of 
the  following  members: 

(1)  Former     Presidents     of     the     United 
States,  at  their  pleasure; 

(2)  Two   persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Stetes; 

(3)  Two  Senators  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Pr&sldent  of  the  Senate, 


(a)  make  such  expenditures  for  personal 
services  and  otherwise  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution as  it  may  deem  advisable  from  funds 
appropriated  or  received  as  gifts  for  such 
purpose; 

( b  I  accept  gifts  to  be  used  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution  or  to 
be  used  In  connection  with  the  construction 
or  other  expenses  of  such  memorial; 

(c)  hold  hearings,  organize  contests,  enter 
into  contracts  for  personal  services  and 
otherwise,  and  do  such  other  things  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution;  and 

(dt  avail  Itself  of  the  assistance  and  ad- 
vice of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission,  and  the 
National  Capital  Regional  Planning  Council, 
and  such  Commissions  and  CouncU  shall, 
upon  request,  render  such  assistance  and 
advice. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  tlO.CMX)  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  was  necessarily  detained  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Policy  Machinery  when  this  bill 
was  reached  on  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

As  I  understand.  Calendar  No.  1737, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  152.  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider 
and  formulate  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  an 
appropriate  permanent  memorial  to  the 
memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  was  passed; 
and  that  Calendar  No.  1736.  S.  2561,  a 
bill  introduced  by  me  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  memorial 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  National 
Capital"  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  such  memorial  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  was  passed  over. 

Api>arently  there  Is  objection  to  S. 
2561 — at  least  at  the  moment — on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  understand 
the  policy  committee  of  the  majority  Is 
considering  whether  to  clear  the  bill. 
If  that  is  so — and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
fact — I  should  like  to  make  an  observa- 
tion on  the  subject 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  was  a  little  upset 
at  the  action  which  was  taken;  but  I 
have  been  in  conference  with  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  arc 
interested  in  the  proposal,  and  I  am  of 
the  distinct  impression  that  the  difficulty 
will  be  solved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  feel  as  does  my  col- 
league. 

I  shall  simply  say  that  I  would  not 
dream  of  objecting  to  Calendar  No  1736, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  152,  which  re- 
lates to  the  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. I  am  glad  the  joint  resolution  was 
passed.  I  hope  the  Senate  approaches 
the  study  and  construction  of  memorials 
to  both  great  Presidents  In  exactly  the 
same  spirit,  strictly  upon  the  merits  of 
the  particular  measure,  but  with  com- 
plete parity  of  the  fact  that  each  great 
President  Is  entitled  to  his  memorial 
and  recognition  in  the  National  Capital. 
Mr.  BARTLETT,  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  information 
given  to  me  on  the  subject,  which  is 
admittedly  somewhat  sketchy.  Is  that  in 
all  probability  objection  would  have 
been  made  to  the  Woodrow  Wilson  me- 
morial if  It  had  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  the  joint  resolution  contemplates 
merely  a  study,  whereas  the  Senator's 
bill  provides  for  the  actual  construction 
of  a  memorial. 

I  desire  to  assure  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  that  no 
partisan  considerations  whatsoever  were 
Involved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  confident  of  that. 
What  is  even  more  important,  I  ex- 
press the  expectation  that  none  will  be 
involved.  Had  I  been  on  the  floor.  I 
would  not  have  objected,  of  course;  but 
I  express  the  feeling  that  there  wiJi  be 
complete  parity  of  understanding  in  the 
whole  situation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  hope  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  not  final,  because  it  wiU  be  re- 
membered that  a  bill  or  a  resolution 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  was  passed  by 
this  body.  Involving  a  donation  of  Fed- 
eral land  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  That  pro- 
posal Involved  many,  many  times  the 
amount  which  is  involved  in  the  erection 
of  the  proposed  memorial  to  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

I  hope  the  recommendations  which 
have  been  made  to  me  in  the  past  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
WiU  be  followed  through.  I  feel  certain 
they  will  be.  and  that  before  this  session 
is  concluded,  we  shall  have  been  able  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  that  S.  2561 
will  be  enacted  in  this  session.  That.  I 
believe,  is  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
prieties and  the  understandings  which 
certainly  were  very  clear  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  point  out  that  I  serve  on  the  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commissu-n;  and 
I  repeat  that  there  is  no  desire,  and  never 
will  be,  on  my  part  in  any  way  to  stand 
in  the  \f,  ay  of  any  memorial  to  a  great 


President.  I  do  express  quite  openly 
and  directly  the  expectation  that  this 
joint  resolution  will  l>e  passed  and  this 
memorial  will  be  proceeded  w.th. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
today  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
152,  a  proposal  to  establish  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  Memorial  Commission.  The 
Commission  would,  after  careful  study, 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
on  the  form  that  such  a  memorial  to 
Wilson  could  take  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  affirmative  action  by  the  Senate 
is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  and,  I  am 
sure,  to  the  48  Senators  who  joined  in 
introducing  it  on  January  21.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  20  identical 
bills  have  been  introduced.  I  am  hope- 
ful, therefore,  that  similar  action  will 
be  taken  there  in  the  final  days  of  this 
session. 

Such  action  would,  I  believe,  offer  the 
Nation  a  suitable  method  of  expressing 
the  estewn  felt  by  all  citizens  for  one  of 
its  greatest  men.  Wilson  had  the  power 
to  liberate  us  from  timeworn  ideas.  He 
expressed  new  thoughts  in  challenging 
fashion;  he  reenforced  the  American 
conviction  that  the  moral  strength  of  a 
nation  is  one  of  its  basic  strengths. 

Many  Americans  have  expressed  their 
admiration  for  Wilson.  And  so  have 
other  people  in  many  other  nations.  His 
message  was  universal;  the  truths  he 
expressed  were  understood  by  everyone 
who  yearns  for  peace  with  justice.  In 
his  words  and  in  his  deeds  we  can  find, 
if  we  will  look  for  it.  much  that  will  help 
us  today. 

Forty  years  ago.  at  the  begirming  of 
the  3d  session  of  the  66th  Congress,  Pres- 
ident Wilson  gave  us  just  one  of  the 
many  credos  which  can  help  us  to  un- 
derstand the  challenge  facing  us  in  1960 : 

Democracy — 

He  said — 

is  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  Individ- 
ual to  live  and  to  be  treated  Justly  as  against 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  combination 
of  individuals  to  make  laws  which  will  over- 
burden him  or  which  will  destroy  his  equality 
among  his  fellows  in  the  matter  of  right  or 
privilege,  and  I  think  we  all  realize  that  the 
day  has  come  when  democracy  is  being  put 
upon  Its  final  test.  The  Old  World  Is  Just 
now  suffering  from  a  wanton  rejection  of  the 
principle  of  autocracy  as  asserted  In  the  name 
but  without  the  authority  and  sanction  of 
the  multitude.  This  is  the  time  of  all  others 
when  democracy  should  prove  Its  purity  and 
Its  spiritual  power  to  prevail.  It  is  surely 
the  manifest  destiny  of  the  United  States  to 
lead  In  the  attempt  to  make  this  spirit  pre- 
vail. 

We  find  many  other  reminders  of  Wil- 
son's greatness  in  his  spoken  and  written 
words.  The  time  has  come  I  believe,  for 
another  form  of  reminder,  too — a  me- 
morial in  the  Nation's  Capital,  a  build- 
ing or  monument  so  striking  and  appro- 
priate that  it  will  be  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  dedication  for  all  Americans  or 
patriotic  pilgrimage  to  Washington,  DC. 

As  I  said  before  I  am  gratified  that 
the  Senate  has  already  approved  the 
establishment  of  a  Wilson  Memorial 
Commission.  I  believe  that  the  Com- 
mission will  make  the  careful,  intensive 


study  which  must  precede  any  attempt 
to  establish  a  tnily  worthy  memorial. 

I  am  pleased,  too.  at  this  point  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  addition  of 
the  name  of  Senator  Sm.^theks  of  Flor- 
ida, as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  distin- 
guished New  Jersey  forebears.  His 
father.  Judge  Frank  Smathers,  served 
as  campaign  manager  for  Wilson  when 
Wilson  ran  successfully  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey gubernatorial  race  of  1910.  New 
Jersey  and  tlie  Nation  are  grateful.  I  am 
sure,  for  the  successful  outcome  of  that 
campaign  effort,  and  I  am  proud  that 
Senator  Smathers  is  among  the  sponsors 
of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Y.AlRBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  [Senator  Wil- 
liams] for  his  fine  leadership  in  bring- 
ing the  resolution  ^S.J.  Res.  152)  before 
the  Congress  for  the  construction  of  a 
suitable  memorial  to  be  erected  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  in  honor  of  the  late 
President  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  in  Congress  fulfills  the 
hopes  and  plans  of  a  great  many  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
countries.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
join  with  other  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, with  Senator  Harrison  Williams. 
Jr..  and  his  colleagues,  in  sponsoring 
this  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  construction  of  the 
memorial  can  start  at  an  early  date,  and 
that  representatives  from  the  various 
States  and  other  countries  can  attend 
suitable  ceremonies  on  this  occasion. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  present 
Congress,  a  memorial  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  was  authorized.  Hence,  by 
the  action  we  have  just  completed  in 
the  Congress,  the  two  Presidents  who 
presided  over  our  destinies  during  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  and  who  did 
the  most  to  advance  world  action  by  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  honored  by  these  memorials. 
Both  men  will  always  occupy  promment 
positions  in  the  history,  both  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  entire  world, 
during  the  20th  century-  pencxj 

To  few  men  has  it  ever  been  given, 
for  weal  or  for  woe,  to  influence  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  so  many  of  their 
fellow  men;  the  one  by  birth  a  Vir- 
ginian, the  other,  frcwn  Ne\^  York. 
Both  belonged  to  the  party  of  Jefferson 
and  Jackson;  both  sought  in  their  own 
times  to  carry  the  message  of  democracy 
to  other  lands  which  had  known  it  not. 
It  was  in  the  Chamber  at  the  other  end 
of  this  building  that  Woodrow  Wilson, 
on  that  evening  of  April  2,  1917,  so 
fraught  with  fateful  consequences  to  his 
own  and  future  generations,  uttered  the 
unforgettable  words,  "The  world  must 
be  made  safe  for  democracy."  In  that 
pronouncement,  at  once  a  challenge  and 
a  high  call  to  duty.  Wilson  summoned 
the  armed  might  of  America — a  might 
which  has  never  been  turned  toward 
conquest  and  subjugation,  and  is.  there- 
fore, thrice  as  powerful  when  applied 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  righteous  cause. 
On  December  l.S.  1924  at  the  invita- 
tion of  tlie  Concress  of  the  United 
States,  the  late  Edwm  A  Alderman, 
president  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
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'  M:"-  Wilson'.-^  friend  of  mar.y  years,  de- 
livered A  nif^monal  addres.s.  I  quote 
from  his  concluding  paragraph: 

■Thus  Woodrow  Wilson  had  spoken  in 
the  days  of  his  strength  to  highhearted 
Amf>rican  youth,  and  now,  broken  in 
body,  but  crowned  with  days,  he  could 
of  right  claim  the  supreme  distinction 
as  his  very  own.  And  so  even  as  death 
enfolded  him  in  its  shadows,  men  paused 
in  their  bu.^y  lives  and  came  to  compre- 
hend that  a  man  of  great  faith  had 
lived  in  their  era,  akin  in  heart  and  blood 
to  John  Milton  and  John  Hampden. 
Mazzini.  and  Luther;  that  a  prophet  had 
guided  their  country  and  stirred  the 
heart  of  mankind  in  an  hour  of  destiny, 
and  that  an  incorruptible  liberal  aflame 
with  will  to  advance  the  slow  ascent  of 
man  had  joined  those  whom  men  call 
immortal  and  stood  among  that  high 
fellowship.' 

In  the  United  Nations  today  we  have 
the  orderly  and  peaceful  evolution  from 
the  League  of  Nations  which  Woodrow 
Wibon  brought  before  a  troubled  world. 
The  world  was  not  ready  for  it.  But 
■Great  i.s  the  truth  and  it  will  prevail." 
If  Wil.von  could  be  with  us  today,  who 
can  doubt  that  he  would  rejoice  over  the 
gr^a".  international  structure  of  which 
his  own  country  is  the  mightiest  pillar? 
After  all.  a.s  he  himself  remarked  long 
ago: 

■■■What  difference  does  it  make  if  we 
ourselves  do  not  reach  the  uplands? 
We  have  given  our  lives  to  the  enter- 
prise, and  that  is  richer,  and  the  moral 
IS  greater." 

I ■ 

PUBLIC    LAND    WITHDRAWAJNS 

The  bill  (S.  2587)  to  require  an  act  of 
Congress  for  public  land  withdrawals  in 
excess  of  5.000  acres  in  the  aggregate  for 
any  project  or  facility  of  any  department 
or  atjency  of  the  Government  was  an- 
nou.nced  a.>  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biir^ 

Mr  PROUTY      I  object. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, w;:i  the  Senator  withhold  his  ob- 
jection ' 

Mr  PROUTY      I  withhold  it. 
I    Mr    CASE  of  South  Dakota.     May  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska  whether  the 
bill  applies  only  to  lands  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii? 

Mr  BARTLETT  No.  This  bill  is  of 
general  application,  and  conforms  with 
ti-ie  .=;o-called  Engle  law.  which  requires 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  come  to 
Cnna;ress  for  legislative  approval  for  all 
withdrawals  in  excess  of  5,000  acres. 
The  bill  would  apply  the  same  standard 
to  all  other  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  seems 
very  desirable  that  the  law,  as  amended, 
should  do  that. 

Personally.  I  have  had  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  proposal  for  the  so-called 
wilderness  bill.  It  has  .seemed  to  me 
that  If  the  wilderness  bill  were  to  be 
enacted  it  might  be  possible  for  wilder- 
ness areas  to  be  created  without  any 
approval   or   act   of    Congress.     I   doubt 


whether  or  not  we  should  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  any  other  ap- 
pointive official  the  right  to  take  vast 
tracts  of  public  land  and  create  wilder- 
ness areas  without  specific  approval. 

In  reading  the  committee  report  re- 
lating to  S  2587,  I  notice  that  the  sen- 
tence to  be  amended  would  be  amended 
by  striking  out  'Department  of  Defense 
for  defense  purposes"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government,"  and  then  leaving 
the  present  law  to  read  "of  the  public 
lands  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii."  I  asked  the  question  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  bill  is  limited  in  Its 
application  to  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  E>akota  be  so 
kind  as  to  state  the  reference? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Page  20 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  refer  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  to  the  bill  itself. 
Prom  a  reading  of  the  bill.  I  am  certain 
it  will  be  clear  that  it  is  not  the  purpose 
to  have  it  apply  only  to  Hawaii  and 
Alaska. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Section  3 
creates  a  new  section  to  replace  section 
156  of  chapter  7.  title  43,  of  the  code;  but 
the  first  section  of  the  bill  amends  section 
155.  The  part  of  the  present  law  which 
is  amended  is  shown  in  brackets  with 
italics  following. 

If  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will  notice, 
immediately  after  the  italics,  the  law 
would  be  left  to  read  "of  the  public  lands 
in  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii." 

Mr.  President,  since  objection  has  been 
made  to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
bill,  I  shall  not  prolong  the  debate  at  this 
time.  However.  I  should  like  to  confer 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  bill  is  intended  to 
be  general  legislation  it  should  be  clear 

Jour  minds  that  we  are  not  amending 
law  relating  to  areas  in  territories 
which  are  now  States.  I  want  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  law  will  have  general 
application 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  it  might  not  be  well  to  ask 
that  the  bill  go  to  the  foot  of  the  calen- 
dar. I  assure  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  the  bill  had  careful  consid- 
eration. I  believe  the  question  which  has 
been  raised  can  be  cleared  up  very 
quickly  by  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska. 

Although  the  bill  may  not  ordinarily 
be  regarded  as  calendar  business.  It  is, 
however,  a  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
which  is  very  vital.  If  it  cannot  be 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  calendar,  it 
might  be  taken  up  by  motion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have  no 
objection  to  its  going  to  the  foot  of  the 
calendar.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  the  bill  as  general  legis- 
lation; in  fact,  that  is  what  I  want  it  to 
be. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  what  we 
want  it  to  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  bill  going  to  the  foot  of 
the  calendar? 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  bill  is  not  properly  calendar 
business. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  cor- 
rect. We  are  approaching  the  end  of  the 
session.  I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator's 
position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


US.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL BUREAU  FOR  THE 
PROTECTION  OF  INDtTSTRlAL 
PROPERTY 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  627)  to 
authorize  appropriations  incident  to  U.S. 
participation  in  the  International  Bu- 
reau for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


TRANSFER  OP  CERTAIN  PROPFJITY 
TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  SAMOA 

The  bill  (S.  3558)  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  transfer  of  certain  Federal 
property  to  the  Government  of  American 
Samoa  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  transfer,  without  reimburse- 
ment or  transfer  of  funds,  to  the  Oovernment 
of  American  Samoa,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  title  to  all 
property,  real  and  personal,  which  Is  located 
In  American  Samoa  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  which  is  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  Is  within  the  admin- 
istrative supervision  of  the  r>epartment  of 
the  Navy  on  such  date:  Provided,  That  Utle 
to  any  personal  property  which  was  located 
in  American  Samoa  on  July  i,  1951.  and 
was  made  available  to  the  Oovernment  of 
American  Samoa  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  but  which  has  been  consumed  or  dis- 
posed of  since  such  date,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
American  Samoa  on  July  1.  1951. 


PROCEDURE   FOR    ORDERING    CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS  OP  THE  RESERVE 
COMPONENTS  TO  ACTIVE  DUTY 
The  bill    (H.R.  8212)    to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  for  ordering  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  components  to  active 
duty,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


STATUS  OP  NAV.AL  liESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TRAINING  CORPS  GRADU- 
ATES (REGULARS) 

The  bill  <S.  3733  >  to  place  Naval  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps  graduates 
(Regulars)  in  a  status  comparable  with 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  graduates  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
I>assed.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
10,  tJnlted  States  Code,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section   6907   Is  repealed. 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  601  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  cut  the  following  Item: 
•'6907    Officer    candidate    training    program: 

officers   other    than    naval   aviators; 
retention  or  transfer  to  reserve. ". 


AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  PAYMENTS 
OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS  FINAL 
ACCOUNTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  9702)  to  amend  section  2771 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize certain  payments  of  deceased 
Members'  final  accounts  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  settlement  by  the  G^eneral  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment  to  cor- 
rect a  typographical  eiTor.  The  amend- 
ment is  as  follows:  On  page  1.  line  6,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  "i>aid"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "made." 

The  amendment  does  not  change  the 
effect  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisLAnvE  Clerk.  In  line  6, 
after  the  word  "be."  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  'paid'  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "made." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


CLARIFICATION  O?  REEMPLOY- 
MENT PROVISIONS  OF  FHE  UNI- 
VERSAL MILITARY  TRAINING  AND 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5040 >  to  amend  and  clarify 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services,  with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
after  line  5.  to  strike  out : 

( 1 )  By  adding  the  following  words  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (A)  of  subsection  (b)  : 
"unless  his  restoration  under  subparagraph 
(1)  or  (11)  of  this  paragraph  would  require 
the  separation  of  an  employee  with  a  higher 
standing  for  reduction  in  force  purposes;". 

(2)  By  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  of  subsection   (e)  : 

"(4)  Any  person  who  is  restored  to  a  posi- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (A)  of  subsection  (b)  may  be  In- 
cluded in  a  reduction  In  force  at  any  time  In 
accordance  with  rules  applicable  to  all  other 
employees." 

(3)  By  Inserting  In  pmragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section   (g)    the  words  "and  other  than  for 


training"  after  the  wurds  '  physical   6t;.es£^ 
in  the  parenthetical  phrase  thereof 

(4)  By  amending  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (g)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Any  member  of  a  reserve  c<MnfX)nent 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  is  ordered  to  an  initial  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  of  not  less  than  tnree  con- 
secutive months  shall,  upon  application  for 
reemployment  within  sixty  days  after  (A)  his 
release  from  that  active  duty  for  training 
after  satisfactory  service,  or  (B  )  his  discharge 
from  hospitalization  Incident  to  that  active 
duty  for  training,  or  one  year  after  his 
scheduled  release  from  that  training,  which- 
ever is  earlier,  be  entitled  to  all  reemploy- 
ment rights  and  benefits  provided  by  this 
section  for  persons  inducted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  except  that  (A)  any  per- 
son restored  to  a  position  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  his  paragraph  shall  not  be 
discharged  from  such  position  without  cause 
within  six  months  after  that  restoration, 
and  (B)  no  reemployment  rights  granted  by 
this  paragraph  shall  entitle  any  person  to 
retention,  preference,  or  displacement  rights 
over  any  veteran  with  a  superior  claim 
under  the  Veterans"  Preference  Act  of  1944. 
as  amended  (5  DSC.  851  and  the  follow- 
ing)." 

(5)  By  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs at  the  end  of  subsection   (g)  : 

"(41    Any  employee   not   covered   by  para- 
graph   (3)    of   this  subsection   who  holds   a 
position  described  in  paragraph   (A)    or   (B) 
of  subsection    (b)    of   this  section   shall   be 
permitted  by  his  employer  to  report  for  the 
purpose    of    being    Inducted    Into,    entering, 
determining  his  physical  fitness  to  enter,  or 
performing  active  duty   for  training  or  in- 
active duty  training  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States.     Upon  his  release  from  a 
period  of  such  active  duty  for  training  or 
inactive  duty  training,  or  upon  his  rejection, 
or  upon  his  discharge  from  hospitalization 
incident  to  that  training  or  rejection,  such 
employee  shall  be  reinstated  In  his  position 
with  such  seniority,  status,  pay.  and  vacation 
as  he  would   have  had   If   he  had  not  been 
absent  for  such   purposes.  If  he   applies  for 
reinstatement  at  the  beginning  of  his  next 
regularly  scheduled  working  period  after  ex- 
piration of  the  time  necessary  to  travel  from 
the  place  of  rejection  or  training  to  the  place 
of  employment  following  his  rejection  or  re- 
lease, or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter. 
If  that  employee  is  hospitalized  incident  to 
active  duty  for  training.  Inactive  duty  traln- 
'Ing.  or  rejection,  he  shall  be  required  to  apply 
for  reinstatement  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  necessary  to 
travel  from  the  place  of  discharge  from  hos- 
pitalization to  the  place  of  employment,  or 
within  one  year  after  his  rejection  or  release 
from  active  duty  for  training  or  inactive  duty 
training  whichever  is  earlier.     If  an  employee 
covered  by  this  paragraph  Is  not  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  position  by  reason 
of  disability  sustained  during  active  duty  for 
training    or    inactive    duty    training    but    Is 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  other 
position   In   the  employ   of   the  employer  or 
his  successor  in  Interest,  he  shall  be  restored 
by  that  employer  or  his  successor  in  interest 
to  such  other  position  the  duties  of  which 
he  Is  qualified  to  perform  as  will  provide  him 
like  seniority,  status,  and  pay  or  the  nearest 
approximation   thereof   consistent   with  the 
circumstances  in  his  case. 

"(5)  Por  the  ptu-poses  of  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4) .  full-time  training  or  other  full-time 
duty  performed  by  a  member  of  the  National 
Ouard  under  pectlon  316,  503.  504.  or  505  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  Is  considered 
active  duty  for  training;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  paragraph  (4) ,  inactive  duty  training  per- 
formed by  that  member  under  section  502 
of  title  32,  or  section  301  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  considered  Inactive  duty 
training  '■ 


(6)    By  redeslgnattu^  subMCtlons   (I)    and 

( J )  as  J  and  "(k)".  r«Bpectlvely,  and  by 
inserting  a  new  subsection  "(1)",  as  follows: 
<  I  <  No  rights  or  remedies  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  under  This  section 
shall  be  denied  solely  because  a  person  has 
left  or  leaves  a  position  In  employment  on 
probation." 

Skc.  2.  Section  262 (fl  of  t.he  .^rmed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as  ame:.dtc  50  U.S,C. 
1013(f)  ).  is  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(1)  By  inserting  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (g)  the  words  "and  other  than 
for  training"  after  the  words  "physical  ill- 
ness" In  the  parenthetical  phrase  thereof 

(2)  By  amending  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section   (g)    to  read  as  follows; 

"(3)  Any  member  of  a  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  is  ordered  to  an  inlUal  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  of  not  less  than  three 
consecutive  months  shall,  upon  application 
for  reemployment  within  thirty-one  days 
after  (A)  his  release  from  that  active  duty 
for  training  after  satisfactorj-  service,  or 
(B)  his  discharge  from  hospitalization  In- 
cident to  that  active  duty  for  training,  or 
one  year  after  his  scheduled  release  from 
that  training,  whichever  Is  earlier,  be  en- 
titled to  all  reemployment  rights  and  bene- 
fits provided  by  this  section  for  persons  in- 
ducted under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
except  that  (A)  any  person  restored  to  a 
position  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  discharged 
from  such  position  without  cause  within 
six  montlis  after  that  restoration,  and  (B) 
no  reemplojrment  rights  granted  by  this  par- 
agraph shall  entitle  any  person  to  retention, 
preference,  or  displacement  rights  over  any 
veteran  with  a  superior  claim  under  the 
Veterans"  Preference  Act  of  1944.  as 
amended  (5  U.SC.  851  and  the  following)." 
(3 1  By  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs ai  the  end  of  subsection   (g)  ; 

"(4)  Any  employee  not  covered  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  who  holds  a 
position  described  in  paragraph  (A)  or  (Bi 
of  subsection  (b)  oif  this  section  shall  upon 
request  be  granted  a  leave  of  absence  by  his 
employer  for  the  period  required  to  report 
for  the  purpose  of  being  Inducted  into, 
entering,  determining  his  physical  fitness  to 
enter,  or  performing  active  duty  for  train- 
ing or  inactive  duty  training  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  Upon  his  re- 
lease from  a  period  of  such  active  duly  for 
training  or  Inactive  duty  training,  or  upon 
his  rejection,  or  upon  his  discharge  from 
hospitalization  incldait  to  that  training  or 
rejection,  such  employee  shall  be  permitted 
to  return  to  his  position  with  such  seniority, 
status,  pay,  and  vacation  as  he  would  have 
had  if  he  had  not  been  absent  for  such 
purposes.  He  shall  report  for  work  at  the 
beginning  of  his  next  regularly  scheduled 
working  period  after  expiration  of  the  last 
calendar  day  necessary  to  travel  from  the 
place  of  rejection  or  training  to  the  place 
of  employment  following  his  rejection  or 
release,  or  within  a  reasonable  time  there- 
after If  delayed  return  Is  due  to  factors  be- 
yond the  employee"s  control.  Failure  to  re- 
port for  work  at  such  next  regularly  sched- 
uled working  period  shall  make  the  employee 
subject  to  the  conduct  rules  of  the  employer 
pertaining  to  explanations  and  discipline 
with  respect  to  absences  from  scheduled 
work.  If  that  employee  is  hospitalized  inci- 
dent to  active  duty  for  training,  inactive 
duty  training,  or  rejection,  he  shall  be  re- 
quired to  report  for  work  at  the  beginning 
of  his  next  regularly  scheduled  work  j>eriod 
after  expiration  of  the  time  necessary  to 
travel  from  the  place  of  discharge  from  hos- 
pitalization to  the  place  of  employment,  or 
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within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter  if  de- 
layed retvirn  la  due  •:«)  f..ctors  bey  nd  the 
employees  contro!  or  within  1  year  after 
h'.s  rejection  or  release  fr'  m  active  duty  '  r 
training  or  inactive  du»"y  Talnliig,  which- 
ever is  earlier  If  an  empl  'vee  covered  by 
this  paragraph  Is  not  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties  rit  his  position  by  re.tson  of  dis- 
ability sustained  during  active  duty  f'>r 
training  or  inactive  duty  training  but  is 
qualified  'o  perf  'rm  the  duties  of  any  other 
pfisitlon  m  the  employ  of  the  employer  or 
his  successor  In  Interest,  he  shall  b«  restored 
by  -hat  employer  or  his  successor  In  Interest 
to  such  other  position  the  duties  of  which 
he  is  qual'fled  to  perform  as  will  provide  him 
like  seniority,  status,  and  pay  or  the  nearest 
approximation  thereof  consistent  with  the 
circumstances  In  his  case 

"'5)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (3) 
and  4).  full-time  training  or  other  full- 
tim"  duty  p>erformed  by  a  member  of  the 
National  GuArd  under  section  316.  503.  504. 
or  505  of  title  32.  United  States  Code,  ia 
crmsldered  active  duty  for  training;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  paragraph  (4).  inactive  duty 
training  performed  by  that  member  under 
section  502  of  title  32.  or  section  301  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code.  Is  considered  inactive 
du'y  training  " 

£c^  2  Sec'lon  262(f)  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  A?'  of  1952  as  amended  (50  U.SC. 
lOmn  \  .  Is  repealed 

Src  3  This  act  shall  take  elTect  upon  the 
expiration  of  60  days  from  the  date  of  Ita 
enactment. 

j    The  amendmpnt  was  a^rped  tx). 

The  amendmpnt  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
timf 

Tho  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


CONTINUATION  OF  FLIGHT  IN- 
STRUCTION FOR  MEMBKK.S  OF 
THE  RESERVE  OFI-ICER.S  TT'.AIN- 
ING  CORPS 

The  bill  HR.  11787)  to  authorize  a 
conlinuation  of  flight  instruction  for 
members  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  until  August  1.  1964,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  I 
nse  to  pr'ipo'ir.c;  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFBTCER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  state  it. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  It  is  now  12  oclock. 
I  understand  that  under  the  second 
unanimous-con.sent  order.  2  hours  are  to 
be  set  aside  for  debate,  or  at  least  de- 
bate will  be  limited  to  2  hours,  on  the 
Public  Debt  and  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act 
of  1960,  My  inquiry  is  wheUier  that  will 
have  to  await  conclusion  of  the  call  of 
the  calendar,  which  could  continue  until 
1  30  or  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. w;i;  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  to  me? 

Mr    PROXMIRE      I  yield. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  was  at- 
tempt inii  to  obtain  recognition  following 
the  remarks  of  the  Senators  from  New 
York,  in  order  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  call  of  the  calendar  might  be 
extenaed  20  minutes,  and  also  to  extend 
the  time  for  voting  on  the  tax  bill  con- 
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ference  report  to  2:20  pm,  in.>tpad  of 
2  pm      I  so  reque.'st,  Mr    President. 

Ttlo  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  Ls  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  :;o:.o.  and 
It  is  so  ordered 

Thf'  clerk  will  cf^>iitiiiue  the  call  of  the 
calendar 


TRANSFER  OF  CEIiTAIN  REAL  PROP- 
ERTY IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3648'  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  transfer 
from  the  United  States  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
title  to  certain  real  property  in  said  Dis- 
trict, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line  9, 
after  the  word  "Agency",  to  strike  out 
"title  in  fee  simple  to  part  or  all  of  cer- 
tain property  in  the  said  District  over 
which  the  said  Commissioners  may  exer- 
cise jurisdiction."  and  Insert  "all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  part  or  all  of  certain  property  in 
said  District.";  on  page  2,  line  19.  after 
the  word  "Agency",  to  strike  out  "title  In 
fee"  simple"  and  insert  "all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and"; 
on  page  3,  line  8,  after  the  word  "lease", 
to  strike  out  "such  real  property  as  may 
be  transferred  to  it  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  or  otherwise  to  dispose  of  such 
property"  and  insert  'to  a  redevelopment 
company  or  other  lessee  such  real  prop- 
erty as  may  be  transferred  to  it  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  but  may  not 
otherwise  dispose  of  such  property  ex- 
cept", and  in  line  15,  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  f^rst  time,  to 
strike  out  "agency"  and  insert  "Agency"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  au- 
thorized on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
transfer  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  established  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  approved  August  4,  1948 
(60  Stat.  793).  as  amended  (sec.  &-703.  DC. 
Code.  1951  edition),  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "Agency",  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  part  or  all  of 
certain  property  in  the  said  District,  as  fol- 
lows: The  area  bounded  by  the  east  line  of 
Fourteenth  Street  south,  the  existing  south- 
erly (or  westerly)  building  line  of  Maine  Ave- 
nue Southwest,  the  northerly  line  of  Fort 
Lesley  J.  McNalr  at  P  Street  Southwest,  and 
the  bulkhead  line  established  pursuant  to 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899  (30  Stat. 
1151),  as  amended,  together  with  any  land 
area  extending  channelward  from  said  bulk- 
head line. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  Commissioners  shall,  prior 
to  transferring  to  the  Agency  title  to  any 
of  the  said  property  deccrlbed  in  the  preced- 
ing section,  determine  whether  such  property 
is  necessary  to  the  redevelopment  of  the 
Southwest  section  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  accordance  with  an  urban  renewal  plan 
approved  by  them,  and.  If  they  so  find,  they 
shall,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
transfer  and  donate  to  the  Agency  all  right, 
tUle,  and  interest  of  the  Ifhited  States  in  and 
to  so  much  of  said  property  as  they  deter- 
mine is  necessary  to  carry  out  such  urban 
renewal  plan. 


Sec.  3.  Subject  to  the  provlBlons  of  section 
5  of  this  Act,  the  Commissioners  shall,  at  the 
time  of  transferring  to  the  Agency  title  to 
any  of  the  property  described  In  the  first 
section  hereof,  also  transfer  to  the  Agency 
their  Jurisdiction  as  provided  by  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  approved  March  3,  1899 
(30  Stat  1377.  ch.  458:  9-101,  DC  Code, 
1951  edition),  over  so  much  of  the  said  prop- 
erty as  may  be  so  transferred. 

Sec.  4.  The  Agency  is  hereby  authorised 
in  accordance  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945.  to  lease  to 
a  redevelopment  company  or  other  leasee 
such  real  property  as  may  be  transferred 
to  It  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  but 
may  not  otherwise  dirpoae  of  ruch  property 
except  to  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  or  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  the  event  that  real  prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  Agency  from  the  United 
Stat«8  pursuant  to  this  Act  is  transferred 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  or  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  such  trajisfer  shall  be 
without  reimbursement  or  transfer  of  funds. 
Sec.  5  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
vlFlons  of  this  Act,  If  any  of  the  real  prop- 
erty transferred  to  the  Agency  under  the 
rfuthorlty  of  this  Act  Is  not  leased  by  the 
Agency  In  accordance  with  an  urban  renewal 
plan  approved  by  the  Commissioners,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  on  or  before  the  date 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor makes  the  final  Federal  capital  grant 
payment  to  the  Agency  for  the  project  pur- 
suant to  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  then  the  title  to  so  much  of  the 
said  real  property  as  Is  not  so  leased  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  by  such  date  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  exclusive 
control  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved 
May  20,  1932  (47  Stat.  161;  sees.  8-115  and 
8-116,  DC    Code,   1951  edition). 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  said  Commis- 
sioners to  transfer  title  to  so  much  of  the 
property  described  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  as  the  Commissioners  may  determine. 
In  their  dlicretlon.  Is  required  for  municipal 
purposes  or  Is  to  continue  to  be  owned  by 
the  United  States  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commissioners,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  7.  No  transfer  or  donation  of  any  In- 
terest in  real  property  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  shall  constitute  a  local  grant-in- 
aid  In  connection  with  any  urban  renewal 
project  being  undertaken  with  Federal  as- 
sistance under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  a  statement 
showing  the  purpose  of  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  enable  the 
Bo.u-d  of  Commissioners  to  transfer  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  certain  waterfront  prop- 
erty on  Maine  Avenue  in  the  Southwest 
Redevelopment  Area  of  Wwhington,  DC. 
to  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
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Land  Agency.  In  .Tfler  ihat  fuch  \hnd  may 
be  leased  by  the  AgeiK-y  t<)  redevelopment 
companies  in  accordiUice  wltli  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment   Act   of   1945 

All  of  the  property  described  In  the  bill 
lies  within  the  boundaries  of  Washington's 
Southwest  Urban  Renewal  Area  Enactment 
of  this  bill  would  enable  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  to  carry  out  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's renewal  plan  by  creating  In  the 
waterfront  area  a  focal  point  of  waterfront 
commercial  activities,  boating,  and  recrea- 
tional and  tourist  Interest.  The  area  will 
become  a  center  of  marine-related  commer- 
cial  activities  and  waterside  recreation 

Priority  In  the  occupancy  of  commercial 
facllltiee  would  be  given  to  establishments 
displaced  through  redevelopment  activities 
under  Redevelopment  Land  Agency's  estab- 
lUhed  policy  giving  priority  of  opportunity 
for  displaced  business  firms. 

The  redevelopment  of  the  waterfront 
would  be  accomplished  by  private  developers 
who  would  construct  Improvements  per- 
mitted by  the  approved  urban  renewal  plan 
on  the  land  which  they  would  lease  on  a 
long-term  basis  from  the  Agency.  Title  to 
the  land  would  be  retained  by  the  Agency. 
Land  and  buildings  would  be  fully  taxable. 
Waterfront  land  Is  not  taxable  at  the  present 
time. 


DISPOSITION  OF  NEW  REVENUES 
FROM  PO\Vi;i?  DEVELOPMENT. 
GRAND  VALLEY  FEDERAL  RECLA- 
MATION PROJECT,  COLORADO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HR.  5098)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
plication and  disposition  of  net  revenues 
from  the  power  development  on  the 
Grand  Valley  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect. Colorado,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  upon  the  expiration  of  the  contract 
between  the  United  States,  the  Grand  Valley 
Water    Users"    Association,    and    the    Public 
Service    Company    of    Colorado,    dated    July 
a.   1969,  the  Grand  'Valley  Water  Users'  As- 
sociation, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Is  authoriaed  to  enter  into  a 
contract  or  contracts  for  a  cumulative  total 
period  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years  for 
the   sale   or    development   of    any    power    or 
power  privileges  in  the  Grand  Valley  Power 
Plant,    Grand    Valley    reclamation     project: 
Provided,  That  such  sale  or  development  of 
power  or  power  privileges  shall   be   without 
expenditure  of  funds  by  the  United  States. 
Any  such  contract  shall  provide,  among  other 
things,  that  annual  net  power  revenues  from 
the  plant,  minus  the  annual  operation  and 
maintenance    cost    of    delivering    the   power 
water,  will  be  applied  In  the  following  order 
and   manner:    (a)    on  the  aggregate  of   the 
annual  sums   due   and   payable   by   the   As- 
sociation  to   the  United   States   as    provided 
In  article   12,  paragraphs   (c),   (d),  and   (e), 
of  contract  numbered   Ilr-644   between   the 
United    States    and    the    Association,    dated 
January    27,    1945,    until    such    time    as    the 
obligation  under  said  contract  has  been  paid 
In  full;   and    (b)    In   any  year  In   which   the 
net  power  revenues  exceed  the  aggregate  of 
the  annual  sums  due  and  payable  under  said 
contract  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Association   and   after  the  obligation  under 
said  contract  has  been  paid  In  full  against 
the    total    obligations    Incurred    for    the    re- 
habilitation of  the  project  works  under  con- 
tracts between  the  United  States  and  the  As- 
sociation  existing   on   the  date  of   this  Act: 
Provided,    That    such    application    shall    not 
reduce  the  annual  sums  payable  under  such 
contract*. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  Pre.^:ri.:it.  to 
the  committee  amendment,  I  submit 
three  amendments  which  I  send  t-o  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  .'-tat.«^d 

The  PRESIDING  OFT'ICER  The 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  3,  in  line  18, 
after  "(e)."  It  is  proposed  to  insert  "and 
Article  22(a)  (ii)." 

On  page  4.  In  line  2,  after  the  word 
"Association".  It  is  proposed  to  insert  a 
comma. 

On  page  4,  in  lines  5  and  6,  It  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "existing  on  the  date 
of  this  Act,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"now  or  hereafter  entered  into.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  whether  this  measure 
will  establish  a  new  precedent  in  con- 
nection with  the  disF>osition  of  power 
revenues  as  they  relate  to  reclamation 
projects. 

Mr.  Al>JDERSON.  That  is  what  all  the 
argument  was  about  within  the  Interior 
Committee.  The  original  bill  would 
have  established  what  I  regarded  as  a 
very  bad  precedent.  The  situation  is 
unusual,  however;  and  therefore  we  had 
a  vote,  which  I  regret  to  say  was  almost 
a  straight  party  vote.  Afterwards  we 
decided  to  try  to  do  something  about  the 
matter. 

I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
three  paragraphs  In  regard  to  these 
amendments;  but.  first,  I  say  that  these 
amendments  will  not  establish  any 
precedent  whatever.  There  is  no  paral- 
lel to  this. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDEkSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  three  i>ara- 
graphs  sent  to  me  by  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  in  explanation  of  these 
amendments,  be  printed  at  this  E>olnt  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  first  amendment  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Domlny  during  the  hearings  on  the  bill.  It 
corrects  an  oversight  by  the  Bureau  In  the 
language  originally  recommended  In  the  De- 
partment's report  (see  marked  portion  on 
p   7  of  printed  hearings) . 

The  second  amendment,  which  was  also 
recommended  by  Mr.  Domlny  during  the 
hearings,  simply  adds  a  comma  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  language  originally  recommended 
(see  p.  7  of  printed  hearings). 

The  third  amendment  would  make  it  clear 
that  If  there  are  net  power  revenues  remain- 
ing during  the  25-year  contract  period,  such 
revenues,  after  meeting  the  existing  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  obligations, 
could  be  used  for  meeting  obligations  for 
future  rehabilitation  work  Incurred  during 
the  26-year  period.  Mr.  Dcanlny  testified 
during  the  hearings  on  this  legislation  that 
the  Department  would  have  no  objection  to 
this  amendment.  T^ls  testimony  occurs  on 
page  8  of  the  printed  hearings  and  Is  marked 
for  your  ready  reference. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr  President  I 
have  consulted  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr  Allott),  who  was  ver>- 
active  in  connection  with  the  b:ll,  regard- 
ine  tiie  amendment.'^.  He  agrees  that 
the.v  are  proper 

Although  I  have  not  consulted  the  full 
conxmitt-ee.  it  is  my  opinion  that  these 
amendments  will  remove  the  necessity 
for  a  conference,  and  will  do  no  damage 
whatever  to  the  bill. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  amendments 
be  coiisidered  and  agreed  to  en  bioc  a:-.d 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  pasi^ed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  en  bloc  of 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? Without  objection,  they  v,:ll  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  to  the  committee  amendment 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CERTAIN  LAWS 
RELATIVE  TO  ADMISSION  OF 
STATE  OF  HAWAII  INTO  THE 
UNION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  116021  to  amend  certain  laws 
of  the  United  States  In  light  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the 
Union,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments,  on  page  4,  after  line  6,  to 
strike  out: 

SMALL   BTTSIKESS    HrVCBTlCZirr    ACT 

Sec  8.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  103  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "the  Ter- 
ritories of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  12,  to  change 
the  section  ntxmber  from  "9"  to  "8":  at 
the  beginning  of  line  24.  to  change  the 
section   number   from   "10"   to   "9";    on 
page  5,  at  the  beginning   of  line   6,   to 
change  the  section  number  from  "11"  to 
"10";   at   the   beginning   of   line   12.   to 
change  the  section  number  from   '12"  to 
"11";  on  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
2,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"13"  to  "12";  at  the  beginning  of  line  8, 
to  change  the  section  number  from   "H" 
to  "13";  at  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "15"  to 
"14";  on  page  10,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
23,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"16"  to  "15";  on  page  11.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  4,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "17"  to  "16";  at  the  beginning  of 
line   8,   to   change   the   section   number  - 
from  "18"  to  "17";  on  page  13.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  18,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "19"  to  "18";  on  page  15, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  14.  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "20"  to  "19";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  18,  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from    '21"  to  '20";  on  page 
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l_iPPi  17.  at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  to  change 

the  section  number  from  "22"  to  '21";  at 
the  beginning  of  hne  18,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "23"  to  •22":  at  the 
beginning  of  line  21.  to  change  the  sec- 
t:on  number  from  "24"  to  ■■23" :  on  page 
18.  at  the  beeinnins  of  hne  23.  to  chan^^- 
the  secuon  number  from  '25"  to  "24  '; 
on  page  19.  at  the  beginning  of  line  4.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "26  '  to 
"2Ti" :  at  the  b»r'c::r.nmg  of  line  18,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  '27"  to 
'■26".  at  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  '28"  to 
"27":  on  page  20.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
17.  to  change  the  section  number  from 

t  "29"  to  "28":  a'  thp  be^finnine  of  Im*:'  21. 

-  to  change  the  section  number  from  '^O" 

to  '29":  on  page  22,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  18.  to  chanee  the  section  number 
from  "31"  to  "30":  on  paee  25,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  18,  to  change  the  section 

,  number  from  "32"  to  "31  '    at  the  beem- 

\\  n:ng   of   line   22.   to   change   the   section 

numbf^r  from  "Z'i"  to  32" ,  on  patje  26.  at 
the  beginning  of  line  2,  to  change  the 
-■section  number  from  '  34"  to  ■•33",  at  the 
t>eginnmg  of  line  8,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  35'  to  34^':  at  the  begin- 
n.r.-r  of  l:ne  12.  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "36"  to  "35":  on  page  27,  at 
t.'.-'  n.  .:.:.. ng  of  line  5,  to  change  the 
.-■;:■■:  jn  ;.  .mber  from  "37"  to  ■'SS":  at  the 
beginning  of  line  11.  to  change  the  sec- 
tion num.ber  from  "38"  to  ■■37":  at  the 
beemnme  of  hne  16,  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  '"39"  to  "38";  at  the 
beginninti  of  line  22,  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "40"  to  "39";  on  page 
28.  at  th*"  beginning  of  line  2  to  chance 
the  section  number  from  "41"  to  "40"; 
at  the  oeemrung  of  line  10,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "42"  to  "41"; 
.  at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  to  change  the 

j  secMon    number   from   ■'43"   to   "42":    at 

!  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to  change  the 

section  number  from  44"  to  "43":  on 
page  29  at  the  bei-'inning  of  line  16,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  Ab"  to 
■44",  on  page  30,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  2,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"46"  to  '  45  ':  at  the  beginning  of  line  9. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "47" 
to  "46":  after  line  13.  to  strike  out. 

TARIJT    *CT    OP     1930 

Sec  48.  Stjction  309(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  afl  arnf-nded  (19  U  d.C.  1309(a)),  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  between  Hawaii 
aiid  wiy  other  jjart  of  the  United  States  or 
between  Alaska  and  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States"  Immediately  after  "posses- 
sions' wherever  It  appears. 

At  the  beginning  of  Ime  21.  to  change 
the  section  n^umber  from  ■49"  to  "47"; 
on  page  33,  after  line  12.  to  strike  out; 

ih)  The  =imf-ndmpnt  m  ide  by  section  48 
shall  appiy  ii.y  w:th  respect  to  articles 
wlthdr-.-*n  ao  p.-jvided  la  section  309(a)  of 
the  Tiiri3  Act  uf  1930,  as  amended,  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  change 
the  .section  niumber  from  "50"  to  "48": 
on  page  34.  at  the  beginning  of  \\:.^  9, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  51" 
to  ■■49  ■.  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  15. 
to  chance  the  section  number  fr^-m  •52 " 
to  "50  '. 

I  Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  I  a.^k  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bioc. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Wltii- 
out  objfction.  the  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  que>'ion  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

Tlie  amendmenus  were  agreed  to. 

IT."  .imi'n.im'r.t.s  were  ordered  to  be 
engro.v&ed  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third 
tixne. 

The  bill  was  read  ihe  third  tim*^  and 
passed. 

Mr  PONG  Mr  Pi-e.sid-'nt,  ihi.-,  meas- 
ure brings  to  Hawaii  the  full  benefits 
of  statehood.  It  is  a  vei"y  complex  piece 
of  legislation,  and  I  am  indeed  grateful 
to  the  many  persons  who  have  lent  their 
assistance  and  cooperation  in  the  draft- 
ing and  in  the  consideration  of  this 
measure.  I  would  particularly  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  fine  and  conscien- 
tious work  performed  by  Dr.  Harold 
Seidman  and  Mr.  Howard  Schnoor.  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and  Mrs. 
Ruth  'Van  Cleve.  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  'We  of  Hawaii  thank  them 
for  a  job  well  done  and  for  their  sin- 
cere interest. 


BILLS  P.AS6ED  OVER 

The  bill  (HR  5068)  to  amend  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916.  to  provide  for  licens- 
ing independent  foreign  freight  for- 
warders, and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART      Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  'S.  3739)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of 
1955.  as  amended,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order 

Mr   KEATING      Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


REGISTRATION     AND     PROTFCTION 
OF  TRADEMARKS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  *S.  2429  >  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration 
and  protection  of  trademarks  used  in 
commerce,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
international  conventions,  and  for  other 
purposes,  approved  July  5.  1946.  as 
amended,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
am-indments.  on  page  1,  Line  6,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  insert  'certain"  ;  on  page  2, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  19.  to  strike  out 
"granted"  and  insert  'issued":  on  page 

4,  line  9,  after  the  word  ''of",  to  insert  a 
semicolon  and  and  by  striking  the  words 
"the  grant  of";  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
"for",  to  strike  out  "cancellation"  and 
insert  "cancelation" ;  in  line  14.  after  the 
word  "upon ',  to  strike  out  "cancellation" 
and  insert    cancelation';  on  page  5,  line 

5.  after  the  word  •the",  to  strike  out 
■Patent  OfiBce;""  and  insert  Patent 
OfiBce":":  on  page  9,  line  6.  after  "(c)", 
to  strike  out  the  comma  and  •■'d>.":  on 
page  14,  line  23,  after  the  word  "wrap- 
pers", to  strike  out  •receptables,"  and 
insert  "receptacles":  on  page  16,  line  18. 
after  the  word  "by",  to  strike  out  "in-sert- 
ing  a  period  after  the  word  "mark",  third 
occurrence,  and";  on  page  17,  line  15. 
after  the  word  ■certification",  to  strike 


out  "of  and  Insert  "or";  on  page  18, 
line  8.  aft^r  the  word  "television",  to 
jtnke  out  prorgams"  and  insert  "pro- 
grams ",  and  after  line  23.  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  22.  Section  48  Is  amended  by  adding, 
arter  "sec.  4^  and  within  the  parenthesis,  the 
following:  ■•;  later  repealed  and  replaced  by 
D  S C.  title  18,  sec  706  "  and  by  adding  after 
"sec  248"  and  within  the  parenthesis,  the 
following:  ■■;  later  repealed  and  replaced  by 
U.S.C.  title  18.  sec.  708" 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Bn  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  p>&ra- 
p-aph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  f^r  the 
registration  and  protection  of  trademarts 
used  in  commerce,  to  carry  out  the  provlsloiu 
of  certain  International  conventions,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  6,  1946  (60 
Stat.  427),  as  amended.  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "as  might  be  calculated  to 
deceive"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  to 
be  likely,  when  applied  to  the  goods  of  such 
other  person,  to  cause  confvislon,  or  to  cause 
mistake,  or  to  deceive";  and  by  striking  the 
words    or  services"  from  the  proviso  thereof 

Sec  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  language  beginning 
with  the  word  'confusion",  first  appearance, 
and  ending  with  the  word  "herewith"  at  the 
end  of  said  subsection  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "conTxislon,  or  to  cause 
mistake,  or  to  deceive:  Provrided.  That  when 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  confu- 
sion, mistake,  or  deception  is  not  likely  to 
result  from  the  continued  use  by  more  than 
one  person  of  the  same  or  similar  marks 
under  conditions  and  limitations  as  to  the 
nuxle  or  place  of  use  of  the  marks  or  the 
goods  In  connection  with  which  such  marks 
are  used,  concurrent  registrations  may  be 
Issued  to  such  persons  when  they  have  be- 
come entitled  to  use  such  marks  as  a  result 
of  their  concurrent  lawful  use  In  commerce 
prior  to  (I)  the  earliest  of  the  filing  dates 
of  the  applications  pending  under  this  Act: 
or  (U)  the  date  of  a  registration  issued 
under  this  Act;  or  (HI)  July  5,  1947,  In  the 
case  of  registrations  previously  Issued  under 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1881.  or  February  20. 
1905,  and  continuing  In  full  force  and  effect 
on  that  date;  or  (Iv)  July  5,  1947.  In  the 
case  of  applications  filed  under  the  Act  of 
February  20,  1905.  and  registered  after  July 
6.  1947  Concurrent  registrations  may  also 
l>e  Issued  by  the  Commissioner  when  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  has  flnaUy  deter- 
mined that  more  than  one  person  Is  entitled 
to  vise  the  same  or  similar  marks  In  com- 
merce. In  issuing  concurrent  registrations, 
the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  conditions 
and  limitations  as  to  the  mode  or  place  of 
use  of  the  mark  or  the  goods  In  connection 
with  which  such  mark  Is  registered  to  the 
respective  persons." 

Sbc.  3.  Section  6  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  entire  section  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  require 
the  applicant  to  disclaim  an  unregistrable 
component  of  a  mark  otherwise  registrable. 
An  applicant  may  voluntarily  disclaim  a 
component  of  a  mark  sought  to  be  registered. 

"(b)  No  disclaimer  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made,  or  made  under  paragraph  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act.  shall  prejudice  or  afTect 
the  applicant's  or  registrant's  rights  then 
existing  or  thereafter  arising  In  the  dU- 
clalmed  matter,  or  his  right  of  registration 
on  another  application  if  the  disclaimed 
matter  be  or  shall  have  become  distinctive 
of  his  goods  or  services." 

Sbc.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  7  Is  amended  by  striking  there- 
from the  word  "either";  by  striking  the  words 
"name  printed"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "signature  placed";  by  striking  the 
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words  •'and  af.c«t-«»ci  by  an  a.s.sistant  com- 
missioner or  by  one  of  the  :aw  examiners 
duly  deslenated  by  the  Commissioner  "  and 
by  strlkuig  the  word.s  "and  a  record  thereof, 
together  with  pr.:,ted  c^ipies  oj  the  drawing 
and  statement  of  Uie  applicant,  sha:.  be  kept 
In  books  for  Uiat  purp-ise"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "  and  a  record  thereof 
shall  be  kept  In  the  Patent  Ofllce."  The 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
7  Is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  wc«^ 
"certlflcat*""  and  Inserting  the  word  "regis- 
tration" In  lieu  thereof;  and  by  striking 
therefrom  the  words  "the  drawing  of";  and 
by  striking  the  words  "the  grant  of" 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  7  is  amended  by 
striking  the  entire  subeection  and  inserung 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "tJpon  appli- 
cation of  the  registrant  the  Commissioner 
may  permit  any  eglstratlon  to  be  surren- 
dered for  cancellation,  and  upon  cancellation 
appropriate  entry  shall  be  made  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Patent  Office  Upon  application 
of  the  registrant  and  payment  of  the  pre- 
scribed fee,  the  Commissioner  for  good  cause 
may  permit  any  registration  to  be  amended 
or  to  be  disclaimed  In  part:  Provided,  That 
the  amendment  or  disclaimer  does  not  alter 
materially  the  character  of  the  mark  Ap- 
propriate entry  shall  be  made  In  the  records 
of  the  Patent  Office  and  upon  the  certificate 
of  registration  or.  If  said  certificate  U  lost 
or  destroyed,  upon  a  certified  copy  thereof," 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  7  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "certificates  of;  by  add- 
ing an  "s"  to  the  word  'registration";  and 
striking  the  words  "a  chief  of  division"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an  employee  of  the 
Office". 

Subsection  (f )  of  section  7  is  amended  hy 
striking  from  the  first  sentence  the  words 
".  signed  by  the  Commissioner  and  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office";  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "certiflcate",  second  occur- 
rence; and  by  striking  the  word  "certlflrate", 
third  occurrence,  and  Inserting  the  word 
"registration"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sfc.  5,  Section  9  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  entire  section  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sbc,  9.  (a)  Each  registration  may  be  re- 
newed for  periods  of  twenty  years  from  the 
end  of  the  expiring  p>erlod  upon  payment  of 
the  prescribed  fee  and  the  filing  of  n  verified 
application  therefor,  setting  forth  those 
goods  or  services  recited  In  the  registration 
on  or  In  connection  with  which  the  mark  Is 
still  In  use  In  commerce  and  attaching 
thereto  a  specimen  or  facsimile  showing  cur- 
rent use  of  the  naark.  or  showing  that  any 
nonuse  Is  due  to  special  circumstances  which 
ezctise  such  nonuse  and  it  Is  not  due  to  any 
intention  to  abandon  the  mark.  Such  appli- 
cation may  be  made  at  any  time  within  six 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
for  which  the  registration  was  Issued  or  re- 
newed, or  It  may  be  mnde  within  three 
months  after  such  expiration  on  payment 
of  the  additional  fee  herein  provided. 

"(b)  If  the  Commissioner  refuses  to  re- 
new the  registration,  he  shall  notify  the  regis- 
trant of  his  refusal  and  the  reaisons  therefor. 

"(c)  An  applicant  for  renewal  not  domi- 
ciled In  the  United  States  shall  be  subject  to 
and  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1(d)    hereof." 

Sic.  6.  Section  10  Is  amended  by  changing 
the  colon  following  the  word  "conducted"  to 
a  period  and  striking  the  words  "Provided, 
That  any  assigned  registration  may  be  can- 
celed at  any  time  If  the  registered  mark  Is 
being  used  by,  or  with  the  permission  of,  the 
assignee  so  as  to  misrepresent  the  source  of 
the  goods  or  services  In  connection  with 
which  the  mark  Is  used  ';  and  striking  the 
sentence  '•The  Conxmlssloner  shall  keep  a 
separate  record  of  such  assignments  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  recording."  and  Irisertlng 
In  Ueu  thereof  "A  separate  record  of  assign- 
ments submitted  for  recording  hereunder 
shall  b^  maintained  in  the  Patent  Office." 


Sec.  7,  Subsection  lai  of  st-ction  12  is 
amended  by  chaiigmg  the  peric<i  i»t  the  end 
thereof  to  a  colon  and  Inserling  after  the 
colon  the  following:  "Provuied  That  m  Uie 
case  of  an  applicant  claiming  concurrent 
use.  or  In  the  case  of  an  application  to  be 
placed  In  an  Interference  as  provided  for  In 
section  16  of  this  Act,  the  mark.  If  otherwise 
regUuable.  may  be  published  subject  to  the 
determination  of  the  rlghu  of  the  parties  to 
such  proceedings  " 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  Is  amended  by 
striking  therefrom  the  first  word  of  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
words    "Marks  published  under  this". 

Sec  8.  Section  13  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "notice  of"  each  occurrence,  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence;  "An  opposition  may  be  amended 
under  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner," 

Sec  9.  Section  14  Is  amended  by  striking 
said  section  In  Its  entirety  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sbc  14,  A  verified  petition  to  cancel  a 
registration  of  a  mark,  stating  the  grounds 
relied  upon.  may.  upon  payment  of  the  pre- 
scribed fee.  be  filed  by  any  person  who  be- 
Ueves  that  he  Is  or  will  be  damaged  by  the 
registration  of  a  mark  on  the  principal 
register  established  by  this  Act,  or  under  the 
Act  of  March  S.  1881.  or  the  Act  of  February 
20.    1905— 

"(8)  Within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
registration  of  the  mark  under  this  Act;  or 

"(b)  within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
publication  under  section  12(c)  hereof  of  a 
mark  registered  under  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1881,  or  the  Act  of  February  20,  1905;  or 

"(C)  at  any  time  If  the  registered  mark 
becomes  the  common  descrlptlre  name  of  an 
article  or  substance,  or  has  been  abandoned, 
or  Its  registration  was  obtained  fraudulently 
or  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  or 
of  subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (c)  of  section  2  of 
this  Act  for  a  registration  hereunder,  or  con- 
trary to  similar  prohibitory  provisions  of  said 
prior  Acts  for  a  registration  thereunder,  or  If 
the  registered  mark  Is  being  used  by.  or  with 
the  permission  of.  the  registrant  so  as  to  mis- 
represent the  source  of  the  goods  or  services 
in  connection  wHh  which  the  mark  Is  used; 
or 

"(d)  at  any  time  If  the  mark  is  registered 
under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1881.  or  the  Act 
of  February  20.  1906.  and  has  not  been  pub- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  subjection  (c) 
of  section  12  of  this  Act;  or 

"(e)  at  any  time  in  the  case  of  a  certifica- 
tion mark  on  the  ground  that  the  registrant 
(1)  does  not  control,  or  is  not  able  legiti- 
mately to  exercise  control  over,  the  use  of 
such  mark,  or  (2)  engages  In  the  production 
or  marketing  of  any  goods  or  services  to 
which  the  certification  mark  Is  applied,  or 
(3)  permits  the  use  of  the  certification  mark 
for  purposes  other  than  to  certify,  or  (4) 
discrlmlnately  refuses  to  certify  or  to  con- 
tinue to  certify  the  goods  or  services  of  any 
person  who  maintains  the  standards  or  con- 
ditions which  such  mark  certifies: 

"Provided,  That  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion may  apply  to  cancel  on  the  grounds 
specified  In  subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of  this 
section  any  mark  registered  on  the  principal 
register  established  by  this  Act,  and  the 
prescribed  fee  shall  not  be  required," 

Sec,  10.  Section  15  Is  amended  by  striking 
"(c)  and  (d)"  In  the  first  paragraph  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "(c) 
and  (e)  ". 

Section  15  U  amended  by  striking  "or  trade 
name"  from  paragraph  numbered  (4). 

Set,  U.  Section  16  Is  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  the  wc«^  "purchasers", 

,Sec.  12,  Section  31  if  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  entire  section,  and  inserting  in  lUu 
thereof  the  following : 

"8«c.  21.  (8)(1)  An  applicant  for  regis- 
tration of  a  mark,  party  to  an  Interference 


p.-oceeding  party  to  an  apyMMHA  proceed- 
ing,   pa.'ty    lo    h.r.   appIic^Ob  'to  MCUter   as 

a  .;iw-lul  c»..ncr.rrer,t  use.-,  party  to  a  cancel- 
iutiju  prv>ceediiig  b  registrhi^t  who  has  filed 
an  affidavit  as  provided  in  section  8.  or  an 
app.icant  for  reiiewal.  who  is  dLssaUsfled 
with  liie  dtcision  of  the  Commissioner  or 
Tradem^u-k  Trial  and  Appeal  Board,  may  ap- 
peal to  the  Ur.iu^d  States  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  thereby  waiving  his 
right  to  proceed  under  section  21(b)  hereof; 
ProuMled.  That  such  appeal  shall  be  dis- 
missed If  any  adverse  party  to  the  proceed- 
ing, other  than  the  Commissioner,  shall, 
within  twenty  days  after  the  appellant  has 
filed  notice  of  appeal  according  to  section 
21(a)(2)  hereof,  files  notice  with  the  Com- 
missioner that  he  elecu  to  have  all  further 
proceedings  conducted  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 21(b)  hereof.  Thereupon  the  appellant 
shall  have  thirty  days  thereafter  within 
which  to  file  a  civU  action  under  said  sec- 
tion 21(b).  In  default  of  which  the  decision 
appealed  from  shall  govern  the  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case 

"(2)  vrtien  an  appeal  Is  taken  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals,  the  appellant  shall  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  Commissioner,  and  shall  file 
in  the  Patent  Office  his  reasons  of  appeal, 
specifically  set  forth  In  uTlting.  within  such 
time  after  the  date  of  the  decision  appealed 
from,  not  less  than  sixty  days,  as  the  Com- 
missioner appoints. 

•'(3)  The  court  shall,  before  hearing  such 
appeal,  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  hearing  to  the  Commissioner  and  the 
parUes  thereto.  The  Commissioner  shall 
transmit  to  the  couit  certified  copies  of  all 
the  necessary  original  papers  and  evidence 
in  the  case  sp>ecifled  by  the  appellant  and 
any  additional  papers  and  evidence  specified 
by  the  appellee,  and  in  an  rx  par>e  case  the 
Commissioner  shall  furnish  the  court  with 
the  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice, In  writing,  touching  all  the  points  In- 
TolTed  by  the  reasons  of  appeal. 

"(4)  The  court  shall  hear  and  determine 
such  apF>ea]  on  the  evidence  produced  t)e- 
fore  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  decision  shall 
be  confined  to  the  points  set  forth  in  the 
reasons  of  appeal.  Upon  its  determination. 
the  court  shall  return  to  the  Commissioner 
a  certiflcate  of  Its  proceeding?  and  decision, 
which  shall  be  entered  of  record  !n  the  Patent 
Ofllce  and  govern  the  further  proceedlne?  in 
the  case 

"(b)(1)  'Whenever  a  person  authorized  by 
section  21(a)  hereof  to  appeal  t^:"  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  or  Trademark  Trial  and  Ap- 
peal Board,  said  person  may.  unless  appeal 
has  been  taken  to  said  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals,  have  remedy  by  a  clvU 
action  if  commenced  within  such  time  after 
such  decision,  not  less  than  sixty  days,  as 
the  Commissioner  appwlnts  or  as  provided 
in  section  21(a).  The  cotirt  may  adjudge 
that  an  applicant  is  entitled  to  a  registra- 
tion ufx}n  the  application  Involved,  that  a 
registration  Involved  should  be  canceled,  or 
such  other  matter  as  the  issues  In  the  pro- 
ceeding require,  as  the  facts  in  the  case 
may  app>ear.  Such  adjudication  shall  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  to  take  any  nec- 
es&iiry  action,  upon  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  law. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  he  made 
a  pctfty  to  an  inter  partes  proceeding  under 
this  subsection,  but  he  shall  be  notified  of 
the  filing  of  the  complaint  by  the  c.erk  of 
the  court  in  which  It  is  filed  aiid  shall  have 
the  right  to  intervene  \n  the  action 

"(3)  In  all  c«-ses  where  there  is  no  ad- 
verse party  a  copy  cf  the  comp'.ainl  shall 
be  served  on  tlie  Commissioner;  and  all  the 
expe-isfB  of  the  proceedings  sha::  be  paid  by 
the  party  bringing  them  whether  the  final 
decision    Is    in    his    favor    c>r    not       In    suits 
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brought  hereunder,  tbe  record  In  the  Patent 
Office  shaJJ  be  admitted  on  motion  of  any 
party,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
to  C':)eta.  expenses,  and  the  further  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  w1tne«ee6  a«  the  court  Im- 
poses, without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  any 
party  to  take  further  testimony  The  testi- 
mony and  exhibits  of  the  record  In  the 
Patent  OfUce  when  admitted,  shall  have  the 
same  effect  as  :f  originally  taken  and  pro- 
duced In  the  suit 

"i4)  Where  there  is  an  adverse  party, 
such  sun  may  be  instituted  against  the  party 
In  Interest  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Patent  OfSce  at  the  time  of  the  decision 
complained  of.  but  any  party  m  interest  may 
become  a  party  to  the  actlen  If  thpre  be 
adverse  parties  residing  in  a  plurality  ^>f  dis- 
tricts not  embraced  wl'hm  the  same  State, 
or  in  adverse  party  residing  In  a  foreign 
country,  the  United  Sta'.es  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  C:>lumhia  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction and  may  issue  summons  against 
the  adverse  parties  directed  to  the  marshall 
of  any  district  In  which  any  adverse  party 
resides  Sum.miOns  against  adverse  parties 
residing  In  foreign  countries  may  be  served 
by  publication  or  o'herwl.se  as  the  co^urt 
directs." 

Sec  13.  Section  23  i.s  amer;d"d  by  .striking 
from  the  la.^Jt  paragraph  thereof  the  w  jrds 
'has  begun  the  laxful  ii.=ie  of  his  mark  In  for- 
eign   ronuner'^e    and    *hat    he". 

Sec  14  Section  24  is  amended  by  Inserting 
in  the  seco:.d  sentence  thereof,  following  the 
w^rd  "time",  the  following:  ",  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  pre.scrlbed  fee  and  the  filing  of 
a  verified  petition  stating  the  ground  there- 
for."'; and  by  inserting  in  the  third  sentence 
foUowinj;  the  word  "Board  "  the  word 
'"which" 

Sec  15  Section  29  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  following:  "under  the  Act  of  March  3. 
188!  or  the  Act  of  February  20,  1905,  or  on 
the  principal  register  established  by  this  Act, 
Bhall"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "in  the  Patent  Office.  ma>":  and  by 
deleting  so  to  mark  goods  bearing  the  regis- 
tered mark,  or  by  a  registrant  under  the  Act 
of  March  19.  19J0.  or  by  the  registrant  of 
a  mark  on  the  supplemental  register  pro- 
vided by  this  Art"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of    to  give  such  notice  of  registration,". 

Sec  16  Section  30  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  shall"  in  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "may";  and 
by  striking  therefrom  all  of  said  section  ex- 
cept tlie  first  senter-je  thereof  and  inserting 
I:.  :ieu  thereof  the  following.  "The  applicant 
ni.iy  file  an  application  to  register  a  mark 
for  any  or  all  of  the  goods  and  services  upon 
or  in  connection  with  which  he  is  actually 
using  the  mark:  PTovided.  That  when  such 
goods  or  services  fall  within  a  plurality  of 
classes  a  fee  equaling  the  sum  of  the  fees 
for  filing  an  application  In  each  class  shall 
be  paid,  and  the  Commissioner  may  issue  a 
single  certificate  of  registration  for  such 
mark." 

Sec     17     Subsection    (1)    of   section    32    Is 
amended   by  striking  the  entire   subsection 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Any  person  who  shall,   without  the  con- 
sent of  the  registrant — 

"(&)  u.'ie  In  commerce  any  reproduction, 
oounterfelt,  copy,  or  colorable  Imitation  oif 
a  registered  mark  In  connection  with  the 
sale,  offering  for  sale,  distribution,  or  ad- 
vertising of  any  goods  or  services  on  or  in 
connection  with  which  such  use  Is  likely  to 
cause  confusion,  or  to  cause  mistake,  or  to 
deceive;  or 

"(b)  reproduce,  counterfeit,  copy,  or  color- 
ably  imitate  a  registered  mark  and  apply  such 
reproduction,  counterfeit,  copy,  or  colorable 
imitation  to  labels,  signs,  prints,  packages. 
wrappers,  receptacles  or  advertisement*  In- 
tended to  be  used  in  commerce  upon  or  In 
connection  with  the  sale,  offering  for  sale 
distribution,  or  advertising  of  go<Kls  or  ser--' 


tces  on  or  in  connection  with  which  such  use 
is  likely  to  cause  confusion,  or  to  cause  mis- 
take, or  to  deceive. 

shall  be  liable  m  a  civi:  action  by  the  regis- 
trant for  the  remedies  hereinafter  provided. 
Under  subsection  bi  hereof,  the  registrant 
shall  nut  be  entitled  to  recover  profits  or 
damages  un>f,5  the  acts  have  been  com- 
mitted with  knowledge  that  such  Imitation 
is  Intended  to  be  used  to  cause  confusion, 
or  to  cause  mistake,  or  to  deceive," 

Paragraph  (b)  of  subsection  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 32  is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"published"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "publisher". 

Sec  18.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  33  Is 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  words 
"certificate  of"  in  the  first  line,  and  changing 
"certificate",  second  app>earance.  to  "regis- 
tration" 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  33  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "certificate",  first  ap- 
f>eeu-ance.  and  Inserting  the  word  'registra- 
tlon""  In  lieu  thereof  and  by  striking  there- 
from the  word  '"certificate",  second  app>ear- 
ance,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "affidavit 
filed  under  the  provisions  of  said  section  18". 
Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 33  Is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the 
words  '"has  been  assigned  and";  and  by  strik- 
ing therefrom  the  word  "assignee"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "registrant 
or  a  person  In  privity  with  the  registrant". 
Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
33  Is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  word 
"the"  following  the  words  "date  prior  to", 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "reg- 
istration of  the  mark  under  this  Act  or";  by 
striking  therefrom  "(a)  or"  following  the 
word  ""subsection'";  and  by  changing  the 
period  to  "";  or". 

Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
33  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "regis- 
tration under  this  Act  or"  after  the  word 
"the",  second  appearance;  by  striking  there- 
from "(a)  or"  following  the  word  ""subsec- 
tion", first  appearance:  by  striking  from  the 
proviso  the  words  'only  where  the  said  mark 
has  been  published  pursuant  to  subsection 
(C)  of  section  12  and  shall  apply";  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "the  date  of"  following  the 
words  "prior  to"  In  said  proviso  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  registration  c«- 
such";  by  striking  therefrom  the  words  "un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  section  12  of  this 
Act";  and  by  changing  the  period  to  ";  or"'. 
Sec.  19.  Section  35  is  amended  by  striking 
"31(1)  (b)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"32". 

Sec.  20.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  44  Is 
amended  by  striking  said  subsection  in  Its 
entirety  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"■(b)  Any  person  whose  country  of  origin 
Is  a  party  to  any  convention  or  treaty  re- 
lating to  trademarks,  trade  or  commercial 
names,  or  the  repression  of  unfair  compe- 
tition, to  which  the  United  States  is  also  a 
party,  w  extends  reciprocal  rights  to  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  by  law,  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  section 
under  the  conditions  expressed  herein  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  give  effect  to  any  pro- 
vision of  such  convention,  treaty  or  recipro- 
cal law.  In  addition  to  the  rights  to  which 
any  owner  of  a  mark  is  otherwise  entitled 
by  this  Act  ■■ 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  44  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "a"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  the  words  "certification  or 
a":  and  by  striking  from  s&ld  second  sen- 
tence the  words  "application  for  or". 

Sbc.  21.  Section  45  is  amended  as  follows: 
The  sixth  paragraph  of  said  section,  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  "applicant,  regis- 
trant"', Is  amended  by  changing  "and"',  sec- 
ond appearance,  to  ",   predecessors.'" 

The  ninth  paragraph  of  said  section,  re- 
lating to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "trade 
name     and  "commercial  name",  is  amended 


by  Inserting  a  comma  between  the  words 
"commercial"    and    "agricultural". 

The  eleventh  paragraph  of  said  section,  be- 
ing the  definition  of  "service  mark",  u 
amended  by  striking  the  definition  in  Its 
entirety  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"The  term  service  mark'  means  a  mark 
vised  In  the  sale  or  advertising  of  services 
to  Identify  the  services  of  one  person  and 
distinguished  them  from  the  serrlces  of 
others.  Titles,  character  names  and  other 
distinctive  features  of  radio  or  television 
programs  may  be  registered  as  service  marks 
notwithstanding  that  they,  or  the  programs, 
may  advertise  the  goods  of  the  sponsor  " 

The  fifteenth  paragraph  of  said  section, 
relating  to  use  in  commerce,  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  said  para- 
graph to  a  comma  and  adding  the  words  "or 
the  services  are  rendered  In  more  than  one 
State  or  In  this  and  a  foreign  country  and 
the  person  rendering  the  services  is  engaged 
In   commerce   In   connection   therewith." 

The  seventeenth  paragraph  of  said  section, 
relating  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "color- 
able Imitation",  Is  amended  by  changing 
"terms"  to  "term"  and  deleting  the  word 
"purchasers"  at  the  end  thereof. 

The  final  paragraph  of  said  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  word 
"commence"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "commerce". 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  Presidrnt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trademarks  ased  in  com- 
merce, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  cer- 
tain international  conventions,  and  for 
other  purpases".  approved  July  5.  1946. 
as  amended." 


FORBIDDING  REMOWA.!.  OF  CER- 
TAIN BOUNDARY  M.\RKERS  ON 
INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  4386)  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  unlawful 
to  destroy,  deface,  or  remove  certain 
boundary  markers  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  to  trespass  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions to  hunt,  fish,  or  trap,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page 
2,  line  14,  after  the  word  "fishing",  to 
insert  "thereon",  and  in  line  15,  after  the 
word  "fish",  to  insert  "therefrom". 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 
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NATIONAL   PUBLIC    WORKS    WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res  202) 
providing  October  2,  1960,  as  National 
Public  Works  Week  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  lime  and  pa.s.sed.  a.s 
follows: 

Rfsolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  seven- 
day  period  commencing  October  2.  i960,  as 
"National  Public  Works  Week",  and  ^calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
celebrate  such  week  with  actlvltlei  and  cere- 
monlos  paying  tribute  to  the  public  works 
engineers  and  administrators  of  the  Nation 
and  the  important  work  which  they  pcTtorm. 

The  preamble  wns  agreed  to. 


LIMITATION  OF  USE  OF  FALSE 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

The  bill  (H.R.  4346)  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  to  limit  the  use  of  false 
financial  statements  as  a  bar  to  dis- 
charge was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CLARIFICATION   OP  TIME   FOR   RE- 
VIEW OF  ORDERS  OF  REFEREES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6556)  to  amend  subdivision  c 
of  section  39  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S  C,  67c  >  so  as  to  clarify  time  for 
review  of  orders  of  referees,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word  "thereto", 
to  insert  "Unless  the  person  aggrieved 
shall  petition  for  review  of  such  order 
within  such  10-day  period  or  any  exten- 
sion thereof,  the  order  of  the  referee 
shall  become  final.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


NATIONAL  VOTERS'  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J  Res.  186 >  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember as  National  Voters'  Day  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  In  November  of  each  year 
as  "National  Voters'  Day",  and  calling  upon 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments;  civic. 
Industrial,  and  business  groups  and  organiza- 
tions; and  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  general,  to  observe  such  day  with 
activities  and  ceremonies  designed  effectively 
(a)  to  Imprefs  upon  the  American  people 
the  Importance  of  the  elective  franchise  un- 
der otir  republican  form  of  government;  (b) 
to  educate  them  In  respect  to  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  the  privilege  of  voting 
and  the  manner  In  which  ballots  are  cast; 
»nd  (c)  to  encourage  all  who  are  eligible  to 
do  so  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting. 


l^W   DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res,  203 
to  designate  the  1st  day  of  May  each 
year  as  Law  Day  m  Uie  United  Stau-s 
of  America  wa,v  coiit-idLTed.  ordered  U) 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  tliird  time,  aiid  pai>6ed.  a^  lollows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  day  of 
May  each  year  Is  hereby  designated  as  Law 
Day  In  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
be  set  aside  as  a  special  day  for  public 
observances  and  educational  programs  serv- 
ing to  foster  Increased  respect  for  law, 
enhance  understanding  of  the  vlttd  role  of 
law  In  all  of  the  avenues  of  American 
life,  and  strengthen  the  dedication  of  the 
American  people  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
Jiistlce  under  law  In  their  relations  with  each 
other  and  with  other  nations.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  Inviting 
all  citizen*  to  participate  1  \  the  observance 
through  public  bodies  and  private  organiza- 
tions, through  the  schools,  churches,  and 
courts,   and   In    all   other   appropriate    ways. 


HAJIME  ASATO 


The  bill  (S.  1701)  for  the  relief  of 
Hajime  Asa  to  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  isaembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  HaJlme  Asato  shaU  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  pyermanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act, 
♦he  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 


RALPH  E.  SWIFT  AND  HIS  WIFE 
SALLY  SWIFT 

The  bill  (S.  1578*  for  the  relief  of 
Ralph  E.  Swift  and  his  wife,  Sally  Swift, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations  or 
lapse  of  time.  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon  any 
claims  of  Ralph  E  Swift,  and  his  wife,  Sally 
Swift,  both  of  Melrose  Park.  Illinois,  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  an  accident 
which  occurred  when  a  United  States  Air 
Force  plane  crashed  into  a  house  owned  by 
the  said  Ralph  E.  Swift  and  Sally  Swift  on 
July  28,  1953. 

Sec  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claims  may  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Pro- 
ceedings for  the  determination  of  such  claims 
and  review  thereof,  and  payment  of  any 
Judgment  thereon,  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
cases  over  which  the  court  has  Jurisdiction 
under  section  1346(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  an  Inference  of  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 


ZLAT.^   DUMUJAN  AND  DJURO 
•GEORGE     KA.<5NER 

The  bill  (S.  2626'  for  the  relief  of 
Zlata  Dumlijan  and  D.'uro  George) 
Kasner  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  readinp.  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas.^ed.  as  follows: 

Be  II  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReprcsentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  ImmigraUoa  and  Nationality 
Act,  Zlata  Dumlijan  DJuro  (George)  Kasner 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  upou  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  the  required  nxmibers  from  the 
appropriate  quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  or  qunfA.«  are  available. 


ENNIS  CRAFT  McLAREN 
The  bill  (S.  2872)  for  the  relief  of 
Ennis  Craft  McLaren  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows . 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ennis 
Craft  McLaren,  boatswain's  mate,  first  class. 
United  States  Navy,  is  hereby  relieved  of  all 
liability  to  repay  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $750.  representing  the  amount  paid  to 
him  for  travel  allowances  In  connection  with 
his  transfer  from  Yokosuka.  Japan,  to  Bos- 
ton. Mrtssachusetts,  In  September  1956.  for 
humanitarian  reasons,  the  payment  of  such 
amount  having  occurred  as  a  result  of  ad- 
ministrative   error. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Ennis  Craft  Mc- 
Laren, the  sum  of  any  payments  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  ad- 
ministrative error  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 


REDUCTION     OF     SENTENCES     OF 
IMPRISONMENT 

The  bill  (S.  2932^  to  amend  section 
3568  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  reducing  sentences  ot  im- 
prisonment imposed  upon  persons  held 
in  custody  for  want  of  bail  while  await- 
ing trial  by  the  time  so  spent  in  custody 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  3568  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J  3568,  Effective  date  of  sentence;  credit  for 
time  in  custody  awaiting  trial. 

"The  sentence  of  Imprisonment  of  any 
person  convicted  of  an  offense  in  a  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  commence  to  run 
from  the  date  on  which  such  person  Is  re- 
ceived at  the  penitentiary,  reformatory,  or 
Jail  for  service  of  said  sentence:  Provided. 
That  the  Attorney  General  shall  give  any 
such  person  credit  toward  service  of  his  sen- 
tence for  any  days  8j>ent  In  custody  for  want 
of  ball  set  for  the  offense  under  which  sen- 
tence was  Imposed. 

"If  any  such  person  shall  be  committed  to 
a  Jail  or  other  place  of  detention  to  await 
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transportation    t<_ 


»e    piftce     i" 


which    his 


sentence  is  to  be  served,  his  sentence  shall 
commence  U:  r\in  from  the  date  on  which  he 
IS  received  at  such  Jail  or  other  place  ot  de- 
tention 

No    sentence     shall    prescribe     any    other 
method  of  computing  the  term  " 

bi    Item   3568   of   the  analysis  of  chapter 

227.    immediately    preceding   section    3561    of 

title    18.   United   Stages   Code,   Is  amended  to 

read  as  follows 

3568    EfTectlve  date  of  sentence;   credit  for 

tim.e  in  custody  awaiting  trial." 

3EC  2  The  .amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  eflectlve  only 
with  respect  to  persons  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


EDWARD  C    TONSMEIRE.   Jri 

The  b::i  S  3169'  for  the  relief  of 
Edward  C.  Toiismeire,  Jr.,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

B'-  ir  f^.act>'d  by  the  Seiuite  and  House 
T  Renre.^entacives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Ed- 
w^ard  C.  Tonsmeire,  Junior,  of  BUoxl.  Mis- 
sissippi, is  hereby  relieved  of  liability  to 
the  United  States  In  the  sum  of  91,382.64, 
which  he  accepted  In  good  faith,  the  said 
amount  representing  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  paid  to  him  as  an  ofHcer  In  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  at  $67  50  f>er 
month  from  June  13,  1951,  to  April  30,  1952, 
and  at  $77  10  per  month  from  May  1,  1952, 
to  August  12.  1952,  In  violation  of  section 
302(b)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  813).  and  station  per  diem 
allowance  at  $9  from  June  14,  1951,  to  July 
28.  1951,  In  violation  of  paragraph  4300  of 
the  Joint  travel  regulations.  Issued  under 
authority  of  section  303(b)  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat  814);  the 
said  Edward  C  Tonsmeire.  Junior,  having 
occupied  during  the  entire  period  from  June 
13,  1951,  to  August  12.  1952,  Government 
quarters  at  Fort  DeRussy.  Honolulu,  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii 

Sec.  2  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be  given 
for  any  amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved 
by  this  Act 


ED'vV.ARD   W     SCOTT  III 

Tile  bill  'S  3406.  for  the  relief  of 
Bdward  W.  Scott  III  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time  and  passed,  as 

follow> 

B-  '•  ■■•acted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  R-^"p',-.t-ntatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Edward  W.  Scott  III,  who  was 
born  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  on  May  25, 
1938,  of  an  American  citizen  mother,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  born  In  the  Canal 
Zone. 


Mi 


MAHI.A     GrnV.ANNA     HOPKINS 


1  he  b;::  S.  3408  •  for  the  iclief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Giovanna  Hopkins  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing. r<iad  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asiembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality  Ac*    M-=    M.rla  GlOvanna  Hopkins 


shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  beei. 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  f  r 
permanent  residence  as  of  July  20,  1950  and 
her  residence  In  the  United  Suites  since  Julv 
20  1950,  shall  be  held  and  considered  Uj  meet 
the  residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  that  Act. 


GOURGEN  H    ASSATURIAN 

The  bill  'HR.  2584'  for  the  relief  of 
Gourgen  H  A.ssatunan  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


BRICCIO  GARCES  DE  CASTRO 

The  bill  *H.R.  2665 »  for  the  relief  of 
Briccio  Garces  de  Castro  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ANTOMA   MARTINEZ 

The  bill  (HR.  2671)  for  the  relief  of 
Antonia  Martinez  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


FUMIE  YOSHIOKA 

The  bill  (HR.  28231  for  the  relief  of 
Pumie  Yoshioka  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


EPIFANIO  TRUPIANO 

The  bill  iH.R.  3534)  for  the  relief  of 
Epifanio  Trupiano  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


PRECIOLITA  V.  CORLISS  (NEE 
PRECIOLITA  VALERA  • 

The  bill  iH.R.  3789)  for  the  relief  of 
Preciolita  V.  Corliss  (nee  Preciolita 
Valerat  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


RELIGIOSA  LUIGIA  FRIZZO  AND 
OTHERS 

The  bUl  (H.R.  3805)  for  the  relief  of 
Religiosa  Luigia  Frizzo,  Religiosa  Vit- 
toria  Garzoni,  Religiosa  Maria  Ramus, 
Religiosa  Ines  Perrario.  and  Religiosa 
Roberta  Ciccone  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


KARNAIL  SINGH  MAiiAL 

The  bill  (H.R  4670)  for  the  relief  of 
Kamail  Singh  Mahal  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  7263)  for  the  relief  of 
Edward  Ketchum  was  announced  as  next 
in  order 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


AN!F>NI»MENT    OF    SECTION    678    OF 
IHE   BANKIiUPTCY   ACI 

The  bill  iHR.  7726 »  to  amend  section 
678  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  <ll  U.S.C. 
1078)  relating  to  the  transmission  of  pe- 
titions, notices,  orders,  and  other  papers 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
chapter  Xm  proceedings  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed. 


WILLIAM  E.  DULIN 

The  bill  (H.R.  7932)  for  the  reUef  of 
William  E.  Dulin  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  i>assed. 


PIERRE  R.  DEBROUX 

The  bill  (H.R.  8253)  for  the  relief  of 
Pierre  R.  DeBroux  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ROBERT  L    STOERMER 

The  bill  (H.R.  9711)  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  L.  Stoermer  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


MICHIKO   (HIRAI)    CHRISTOPHER   . 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3030)  for  the  relief  of  Michiko 
(Hirai)  Christopher,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  in  line  3.  af- 
ter "sections  101(a)(27)"  to  Insert 
"(A) ",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  readi 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child.  Mlchlko  (Hlral)  Christopher 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural  born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Adolphus  Chrtetopher.  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Provided.  That  the  natural  parents  of 
Mlchlko  Clu-lstopher  shall  not  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DAISY  PONG  HI  TONG  LI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3076 ».  for  the  relief  of  Daisy 
Pong  Hi  Tong  Li,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Act  of 
September  11.  1957  (8  DSC.  1153;  71  Stat. 
642),  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  Daisy 
Pong  HI  Tong  LI  shall  be  deemed  to  be  with- 
in the  purview  of  section  12  of  that  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3118' ,  for  the  relief  of  Hadji  Ben- 
levi,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  11,  after  the 
word  "available",  to  insert  a  colon  and 
■Provided,  That  the  said  Hadji  Benlevi 
executes  and  files  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  such  form  as  he  shall  require,  a 
written  waiver  of  all  rights,  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  immunities  under  any 
law  or  any  executive  order  which  would 
otherwise  accrue  to  him  if  he  retains  his 
occupational  status  as  a  treaty  trader.", 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  HadJl  Benlevi  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available;  Provided.  That  the 
said  HadJl  Benlevi  executes  and  files  with  the 
Attorney  General,  In  such  form  as  he  shall 
require,  a  written  waiver  of  all  rights,  priv- 
ileges, exemptions,  and  Immunities  under  any 
law  or  any  executive  order  which  would  oth- 
erwise accrue  to  him  If  he  retains  his  oc- 
cupational status  as  a  treaty  trader. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


RENATO  GRANDUC  O'NEAL  AND 
GRAZIA  GRANDUC  O'NEAL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3357)  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Granduc  O'Neal  and  Grazia  Granduc 
O'Neal,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  line  5,  sifter  the 
name  "Granduc."  where  it  appears  the 
first  time,  to  strike  out  "O'Neal";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  6.  to  strike  out 
"O'Neal";  in  line  9.  after  the  name 
"Granduc,"  to  strike  out  "O'Neal,"  and 
in  line  10,  after  the  name  "Granduc," 
to  strike  out  "O'Neal" ;  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  children.  Renato  Granduc  and  Grazia 
Granduc,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  children  of  Captain 
William  L.  O'Neal  and  Mary  Granduc  ONeal, 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  said  Renato  Gran- 
duc and  Grazia  Granduc  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renato  Granduc 
and  Grazia  Granduc." 


ATHANSIA  G.  KOUMONISOS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3506)  for  the  relief  of  Athansia  G. 
Koumontsos,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line  5,  after 
the  word  "child",  to  strike  out  "Athansia 
G.  Koumontsos"  and  insert  "Athanisia  G. 
Koumoutsos".  and  in  line  9,  after  the 
word  "said  ".  to  strike  out  "Athansia  G. 
Koumontsos "  and  insert  "Athanisia  G. 
Koumoutsos",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Athanisia  G.  Koumoutsos, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Prank  De- 
mopoulos  and  Christina  Demopouloe,  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  Provided,  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  the  said  Athanisia  G.  Kou- 
moutsos shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
enUge,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
fllity  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athanisia  G, 
Koumoutsos." 


SISTER     CAROLINA      (ANTONIETTA 
VALLO)    AND  OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R,  3524).  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Carolina  (Antonietta  Vallo)  and  others, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,   with   amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  7.  after  the  name 
"Carbone ",    to    strike    out    "and",    and 
at   the   beginning   of    line    8,    to   insert 
"Sister  Maria  Carmen  Mercero-Penagri- 
cano.  Sister  Milagros  Cuezva-Samaniego, 
Sister  Teresa  Uribarren-Bengoa,  Sister 
Mercedes  Jauregui-Zabala.  Sister  Maria 
Teresa    Guijarro-Burro.    Sister    Begona 
Perez    Caballero-Garay,     Sister     Maria 
Pilar  Latasa-Loizaga,  Sister  Felisa  Per- 
ez-Iturriago,  Sister  Inihaculada  Ochoa 
de  Retana-Gutierrez,  Sister  Maria  An- 
geles Amunarriz-Aguirre,  Sister  Sabina 
Maria  Mercedes  Irala -Rodriguez,  Sister 
Gregoria   Homes-Ortega,   Sister   Maria 
Dolores  Mendoza-Negrillo,  Sister  Mari- 
ana   Lecumberri-Ardanaz,    Sister    Libia 
Anuzita-Zubizarreta,  Sister  Maria  Ter- 
esa  Arias-Martinez,   Sister   Ana   Maria 
Puyo-Ochandiano,     Sister     Ana     Maria 
Basaldua-Gaminde,  Sister  Maiia  Teresa 
Gonzales-Garcia,  and  Sister  Isabel  Pri- 
eto-Sanchez". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens". 


JACK  DARWU^ 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H.R.  7033)  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Dai"wm.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 


amendments,  on  page  1,  after  line  5,  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Six.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Adolphe  Hersteln 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  born  In  France. 

And,  after  line  8  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Nicholas  Anthony 
Marcantonakls  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  Darwm, 
Adolphe  Herstein,  and  Nicholas  Anthony 
Marcantonakls.' 


BILLS  PA&5ED  O'VER 

The  bill  (S.  3340)  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  authorize 
certain  communications  to  be  intercepted 
in  compliance  with  State  law,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Over,  as  not  appropriate 
calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bUl  (H.R.  5196)  to  increase  the 
maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allowance 
for  employees  of  the  Government  travel- 
ing on  official  business,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  armounced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Over,  as  not  proper 
calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERT.AIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  FOR  HIGHWAY  PUR- 
POSES 

The  bill  (H.R.  11522)  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  26,  1935,  to  permit  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  to  be 
conveyed  to  States,  municipalities,  and 
other  political  subdivisions  for  highway 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


AIR  POLLUTION  PROBLEMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3108)  to  provide  for  public  hear- 
ings on  air  pollution  problems  of  more 
than  local  significance  under,  and  extend 
the  duration  of,  the  Federal  air  p>ollu- 
ti(jn  control  law.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  3,  after  line  18,  to  strike 
out : 

SBC  S  Section  6  of  such  Act  .43  U  SO. 
186 7d)   Is  amended — 
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<  li  by  striking  out  :'.jr  each  of  the  nine 
fiscal  yeivrs  during  it.e  ptT'.ixl  beginning  July 
1.  1955,  and  end.r.g  Jur.e  30.  1964.  not  to 
exceed  15  CKXJ.OOO"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  i:i  lieu  thereof  "for  each  fiscal  year 
such  sum  as  may  be  necessary":  and 

(2)  by  strllcing  out  ".  and  shall  be  allotted 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare"  in  the  last  sentence. 

So  SLS  t-0  make  the  bi'.l  read ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerxca  xn  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  oif  July  14.  1956  (42  U.S.C. 
1857b).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  upon 
request  of  any  State  or  local  government  air 
pT.luMjn  control  agency,",  by  striking  out 
■  such  State  or  local  government  air  pollu- 
tion control  agency"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "any  State  or  "local  government  air 
pollution  control  agency ',  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  jgnd  thereof  ".  but 
only  if  requested  to  do  so  by  such  State  or 
local  government  air  pollution  control 
agency  or  if.  In  his  Judgment,  such  problem 
may  affect  or  be  of  concern  to  communities 
In  various  parts  of  the  Nation  or  may  affect 
any  community  or  communities  In  a  State 
other  than  that  in  which  the  matter  caus- 
ing or  contributing  to  the  pollution  origi- 
nated". 

Sac.  a.  Sxich  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  6.  7.  and  8  as  sections 
7,  8,  and  9.  respectively,  and  Inserting  after 
section  5  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6  (a)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of 
reports,  surveys,  or  studies,  he  believes  It 
appropriate,  or  whenever  requested  by  any 
State  or  local  government  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency,  the  Surgeon  General  may  call  a 
public  hearing  on  any  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion which  may  affect  or  be  of  concern  to 
communities  In  various  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion or  which  may  affect  any  community  or 
communities  In  any  State  other  than  the 
State  in  which  the  matter  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  the  pollution  originates.  Any 
such  hearing  shall  be  conducted  before  a 
board  composed  of  not  less  than  five  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  public.  Industry  which  la 
affected  by  or  concerned  with  the  problem, 
persons  who  are  expert  or  have  special 
knowledge  In  the  matter.  Interested  Federal 
agencies,  and  Interested  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment air  pollution  control  agencies. 

"(b)  Subject  to  regulations  of  the  Sur- 
geon General,  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  at 
such  hearing  shall  be  accorded  to  all  Inter- 
ested persons. 

"(c)  After  consideration  of  the  Informa- 
tion presented  at  the  hearing  and  such 
other  Information  as  Is  available  to  It,  the 
board  shall  make  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Surgeon  General  on  such  mat- 
ters as  the  existence,  cause,  and  effect  of  the 
air  pollution  on  which  the  hearing  was  held, 
progress  toward  Its  abatement,  and  other 
related  matters.  Such  report  and  recom- 
mendations, together  with  the  comments 
and  recommendations,  if  any.  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  with  respect  thereto,  shall  be 
available  to  the  community  or  communities. 
Government  agencies,  and  Industries  con- 
cerned and.  to  the  extent  the  Sxirgeon  Gen- 
eral deems  appropriate,  to  the  public,  but 
shall  not  be  binding  on  any  jjerson,  agency, 
or  organization." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  conl- 
miiu-e  amendment  on  page  3,  aft.-^r  line 

18,  and  a--.k  '.har  it  be  stated. 

Th^'  PflE.  IDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  t.o  uhe  amendment  will  be 
Slated. 


The   Legislative   Clerk.     On   page    3. 

afUT  hnt'  18.  in  lieu  of  tiie  matter  pro- 
p<xsed  to  be  .stricken  by  the  committee 
amendmi-nt,  :t  is  proposed  to  in.>ert  the 
following; 

Sec  3  Section  5  of  such  Act  i,  4^  UbC 
185 7d)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "nine 
fiscal  years,  beginning  July  1.  1955,  and  end- 
ing June  30.  1964,  not  to  exceed  $5  million" 
In  the  first  sentence,  and  Irisertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "eleven  fiscal  years,  beginning  July 
1,  1955.  and  ending  June  30.  1966.  not  to 
exceed  $5  million. 

^T-  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  continue  its  research  into  all  phases  of 
air  poliution  for  5  fiscal  years  starting  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  vear  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  committee  amendment  on 
page  3,  after  line  18. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  en 
Public  Works  on  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  'No  1723  >  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PTJKPOSK 

The  purp>>se  of  S.  3108.  as  amended.  Is  to 
authorize  the  Surgeon  General  to  make  In- 
vestigations and  to  hold  public  hearings  on 
air  pollution  problems  which  are  Interstate 
In  natiu-e  and  are  of  broad  significance. 

GENERAL    STATEMXNT 

Public  Law  159.  84th  Congress,  approved 
July  14,  1955.  authorized  a  program  for  re- 
search and  technical  assistance  to  obtain 
data  and  to  devise  and  develop  methods  for 
control  and  abatement  of  air  pollution,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Tile  act  recognizes  the  pri- 
mary responsibilities  and  rights  of  the  States, 
local  governments,  and  other  public  agencies 
In  controlling  air  pollution,  but  provides 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  those  agencies  con- 
cerned with  air  pollution  and  control,  to 
assist  them  In  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  their  air  pollution  abatement  re- 
search programs. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  Sur- 
geon General  is  authorized  to  prepare  or 
recommend  research  programs,  and  to  en- 
courage cooperative  activities,  collect  and 
disseminate  Information,  conduct  and  sup- 
port research,  and  to  make  available  to  all 
agencies  the  results  of  surveys,  studies,  and 
Investigations,  research  and  experiments  re- 
lating to  air  pollution  and  abatement.  Re- 
ports of  such  studies  as  considered  desirable 
may  be  published  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  together  with  appropriate 
recommendations. 

The  act  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$5  million  annually^for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  beginning  July  1,  1955,  and  ending 
June  30,  1960.  In  1959  this  act  was  amended 
to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Federal  air 
pollution  control  law  to  June  30.  1964. 

Undf>r  this  authorized  program,  approxl- 
luateiy  i^'»i  million  was  expended  In  10&6: 
$1.7  ni...i'<u  U'lnnt;  tUru.  ye.ir  lyoti.  *J  7  mil- 


lion for  1957;  M  million  for  each  of  1958  and 
1959;  $43  million  for  fiscal  year  1960  and 
the  request  for  fiscal  year  1961  amounts  to 
about  $4  9  million 

The  Federal  effort  has  contributed  ma- 
terially to  difficult  problems  of  sampling. 
Identifying,  and  measuring  airborne  con- 
taminants, such  as  the  Improvement  of  the 
methods  of  analyzing  gaseous  contaminants, 
present  In  the  atmoephere  of  virtually  every 
city. 

Appraisal  has  been  made  of  some  Impor- 
tant modern  sources  of  urban  air  pollution 
such  as  oil  refineries,  automobile  exhausts, 
and  combustion  processes,  which  are  Inevi- 
table results  of  our  Increasing  mechaniza- 
tion and  Industrialization. 

Studies  of  chemical,  meteorological,  and 
physical  Influences  and  of  atmosphere  reac- 
tions are  making  available  new  knowledge 
that  must  ultimately  be  required  for  proper 
and  economical  procedure  for  controlling  air 
pollution. 

Scientists  have  generally  concurred  that  a 
major  source  of  fumes  which  are  Ingredients 
of  smog  and  pollution  In  most  cities  Is  the 
motor  vehicle,  and  that  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  under  study  on  all  fronts  Including 
the  automobile  and  petroleum  Industry. 
The  Federal  Government  has  Increased  Its 
work  In  this  field,  and  will  continue  to  ex- 
pedite the  program  for  Investigating  the 
part  that  motor  vehicle  exhaust  and  combus- 
tion play  In  the  problem  of  atmospheric 
contamination. 

Health  studies  have  developed  evidence  as 
to  the  effect  of  air  pollution  on  human 
health  and  well-being,  creating  much  dis- 
comfort from  obstruction  of  breathing,  and 
causing  disease  and  even  death. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  not  carrying 
this  entire  program  alone,  as  many  agencies 
are  participating  In  the  attack  on  the  air 
pollution  problem.  In  the  great  concern  for 
the  health  of  the  American  people,  this  very 
acute  problem  must  be  recognized,  together 
with  the  fact  that  Increased  urbanization 
and  Industrialization  will  undoubtedly  pro- 
duce new  air  pollution  problems  In  the 
future. 

DISCTTSSlON 

Wlien  Public  Law  159  was  enacted,  the 
committee  acknowledged  that  the  desired 
aims  and  objectives  envisioned  under  the 
program  could  not  be  entirely  accomplished 
within  the  authorized  5-year  period.  Accord- 
ingly, In  1959,  the  act  was  amended  to  extend 
the  program  to  June  30.  1964.  The  com- 
mittee la  of  the  opinion  that  the  extension 
allowed  should  be  adequate  for  the  present 
and  that  the  program  should  be  subject  to 
periodic  review  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees and  Congress.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
posal to  remove  the  time  limitations  and 
ceilings  on  authorizations  for  annual  appro- 
priations was  deleted  from  8.  3108.  as  Intro- 
duced. The  committee  Is  also  of  the  opinion 
that  the  funds  appropriated  for  grants-in-aid 
and  contracts  should  continue  to  be  allotted 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  present  allocation  or  allotment 
procedure  seems  to  be  working  well  and  the 
committee  can  see  no  useful  purpose  In 
changing   the    procedure. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare could  make  a  significant  contribution  by 
exercising  Federal  leadership  In  dealing  with 
air  pollution  problems  of  broad  significance. 
ThU  contribution  would  result  through  the 
development  and  publication  of  recommen- 
dations based  on  the  evaluation  of  data  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  or  presented  by 
others,  as  well  as  a  full  consideration  of  the 
points  of  view  of  all  parties  having  a  sig- 
nificant Interest  In  such  problems.  Some  of 
these  problems,  although  essentially  local  In 
character,  manifest  themselves  In  many 
communities  throughout  the  Nation.    Others 
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Involve  pollution  from  sources  within  one 
State  which,  through  the  movement  of 
air  masses,  affect  communities  In  other 
States.  Both  types  of  problems  can  be  ex- 
pected to  Increase  In  number  and  extent  with 
further  urbanization  and  the  development 
of  solutions  for  them  may  In  many  cases 
transcend  the  capabilities  of  local  agencies, 
and  even  of  State  control  authorities  The 
recommendations  resulting  from  hearings 
would  not  be  binding  upon  the  participants 
in  the  hearings  or  anyone  else;  the  purpose 
of  the  hearings  would  be  simply  to  develop 
such  recommendations  as  a  means  of  focus- 
ing public  attention  on  and  developing  sup- 
port for  the  most  carefully  considered  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  which  occasioned  the 
hearings. 

ExEctmvx  OmcK 

OF    THX    PRESIDEhrr. 
BUXEAU    OF    THE    BlTDGET. 

Washington.  DC,  June  20.  1960 
Hon.  DrNNis  Chavez. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
US.   Senate.   Washington.   DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  request  of  February  29,  1960,  for  the 
views  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  S  3108. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  public  hearings  on  air 
pollution  problems  of  more  than  local  sig- 
nificance under,  and  extend  the  duration  of, 
the  Federal  air  pollution  control  law,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  Identical  with 
the  draft  bill  transmitted  with  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  February 
19,  1960. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  concurs  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Secretary  in  his  letter 
The  President,  In  his  1961  budget  message 
stated  that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edur^i- 
tlon.  and  Welfare  will  make  legislative  rec- 
onamendatlons  to  authorize  greater  Federal 
leadership  In  combating  air  pollution.  The 
provisions  of  S.  3108  are  designed  to  accom- 
plish that  objective. 

Accordingly.  I  am  authorized  to  advise  you 
that  enactment  of  8  3108  would  be  In  accord 
with    the    program    of    the    President. 
Blncerely  yours, 

Pan-Lip  S.  Hughes. 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Refer- 
ence. 
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Department  or  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare. 

March  8.  1960. 
Hon.  Dennis  Chavez, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
US    Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

DzAm  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  In 
response  to  your  request  of  February  29.  1960. 
for  a  report  on  S  3108.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
public  hearings  on  alr-pollutlon  problems  of 
more  than  local  significance  under,  and  ex- 
tend the  duration  of.  the  Federal  air-poUu- 
tlon  control  law,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S  3108  Is  the  same  as  the  draft  bill  which 
we  Fubmltted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
on  February  19.  1960  For  the  reasons  stated 
In  the  letter  transmitting  the  draft  bill,  we 
recommend  enactment  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posal. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  en- 
actment of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bertha  Adkins. 
Acting  Secretary. 


General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  DC,  June  20,  1960. 
Hon.  Dennis  Chavez, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary   29,    1960.    requested    that   your    com- 


mittee be  furnished  suggestions  with  refer- 
ence to  S.  3108.  a  bill,  to  provide  for  public 
hearings  on  air  pollution  problems  of  more 
than  local  significance  under,  and  extend 
the  duration  of.  the  Federal  air  pollution 
control  law,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  purpose  of  S.  31C*  Is,  under  certain 
conditions  enumerated  therein,  to  provide 
that  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  F>ubllc 
Health  Service  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  may  call  a  public 
hearing  on  any  problem  of  air  pollution 
which  may  affect  or  be  of  concern  to  com- 
murUtles  in  various  parts  of  the  Nation  or 
which  may  affect  any  community  or  com- 
munities In  any  State  other  than  the  State 
in  which  the  matter  causing  or  contribut- 
ing to  the  pollution  originates. 

The  measure  also  provides  the  necessary 
mechanics  for  conducting  the  hearings  and 
reporting  thereon,  authorizes  appropriations 
for  each  fiscal  year  such  stun  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  extends  the  Federal  air  pol- 
lution control  law  Indefinitely  by  removing 
the  present  limitation  of  June  30.  1964. 

General  Services  Administration  Is  In  ac- 
cord with  the  objectives  of  the  underlying 
legislation  and  favors  Its  amendment  as 
provided  In  S.  3108. 

We  are  not  In  a  position  at  this  time  to 
estimate  the  increase.  If  any.  in  the  fiscal 
requirements  of  GSA  which  would  result 
from  enactment  of  the  measure. 

The    Bureau   of    the    Budget   has    advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  to  your  conunittee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Franklin  Ploete, 

ildmmwtrofor. 


Changes  in  Existing  Law 
In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  In  black 
brackets,  new  matter  Is  printed  In  Italic, 
existing  law  In  which  no  change  is  proposed 
Is  shown  In  roman)  : 

(Public  Law  159.  84th  Cong.,  ch.  360.  1st 
sess.;  and  as  timended  by  Public  Law  365, 
86th  Cong  ,  1st  sess.) 

"AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  RELATING  TX)  AIR  POLLUTION 
CONTROL 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  dangers  to  the  public  health 
and  welfare,  injury  to  agricultural  crops 
and  livestock,  damage  to  and  deterioration 
of  property,  and  hazards  to  air  and  ground 
transportation,  from  air  pollution.  It  Is  here- 
by declared  to  be  the  pwllcy  of  Congress  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  primary  responsi- 
bilities and  rights  of  the  States  and  local 
governments  In  controlling  air  pollution,  to 
support  and  aid  technical  research  to  devise 
and  develop  methods  of  abating  such  pollu- 
tion, and  to  provide  Federal  technical  serv- 
ices and  financial  aid  to  State  and  local 
government  air  pollution  control  agencies 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions In  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  their  air  pollution  abatement  research 
programs.  To  this  end.  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice (under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare) .  shall  have  the  authority  relating 
to  air  pollution  control  vested  in  them  re- 
spectively by  this  Act. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  Is  auth- 
orized, after  careful  Investigation  and  In 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
with  State  and  local  government  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies,  with  other  public  and 
private  agencies  and  Institutions,  and  with 
the  Industries  involved,  to  prepare  or  recom- 


mend research  programs  for  devising  and 
developing  methods  tor  eliminating  or  re- 
ducing air  polluUon  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  the  Surgeon  General  is  auth- 
orized to  make  Joint  investigations  with  any 
stich  agencies  or  Institutions 

(b)  The  Surgeon  General  may  (l)  encour- 
age cooperative  activities  by  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  prevention  and  abate- 
ment of  air  pollution;  (2)  collect  and  dis- 
seminate Information  relating  to  air  pollu- 
tion and  the  prevention  and  abatement 
thereof;  (31  conduct  In  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  support  and  aid  the  conduct 
by  State  and  local  government  air  poUutlon 
control  agencies,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  Institutions  of,  technical 
research  to  devise  and  develop  methods  of 
preventing  and  abating  air  pollution;  and 
(4»  make  available  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment air  pollution  control  agencies,  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  institutions, 
and  Industries,  the  results  of  surveys,  stud- 
ies. Investigations,  research,  and  experiments 
relating  to  air  pollution  and  the  prevention 
and  abatement  thereof. 

"Sbc.  3.  The  Surgeon  General  mayt.  upon 
request  of  any  State  or  local  government  air 
pollution  control  agency.!  conduct  Investi- 
gations and  research  and  make  surveys  con- 
cerning any  specific  problem  of  air  pollution 
confronting  [such  Sta»«  or  local  govern- 
ment air  pollution  control  agencyl  any  State 
or  local  government  air  pollution  control 
agency  with  a  view  to  recommending  a  so- 
lution of  such  problem  but  only  if  requested 
to  do  so  by  such  State  or  local  government 
air  pollution  control  agency  or  if,  in  his  judg- 
ment, such  problem  may  affect  or  be  of  con- 
cern to  communities  in  various  parts  of  the 
Nation  or  may  affect  any  community  or 
communities  in  a  State  other  than  that  in 
which  the  matter  causing  or  contributing  to 
the  pollution  originated. 

"Sec  4.  The  Surgeon  General  shall  pre- 
pare and  publish  from  time  to  time  reports 
of  such  surveys,  studies.  Investigations,  re- 
search, and  experiments  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  as  he  may  consider  de- 
sirable, together  with  appropriate  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  the  control  of  air 
pollution. 

"Sec.  6.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  each  of  the  nine 
fiscal  years  during  the  period  beginning 
July,  1955,  and  ending  June  30,  1964,  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act  and.  Ir  further- 
ance of  the  policy  declared  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act.  to  {D  make  grants-in-aid 
to  State  and  local  government  air  p>ollutlon 
control  agencies,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  institutions,  and  to  Indi- 
viduals, for  surveys  and  studies  and  for  re- 
search, training,  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  (2)  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  and  private  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions and  Individuals  for  surveys  and  studies 
and  for  research,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects.  Such  grants-in-aid  and  con- 
tracts may  be  made  without  regard  to  sec- 
tions 3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
Sums  appropriated  for  such  grants-in-aid 
and  contracts  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  shall  be  allotted  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of 
reports,  surveys,  or  studies,  he  believes  it 
appropriate,  or  whenever  requested  by  any 
State  or  local  government  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency,  t  .e  Surgeon  General  may  call  a 
public  hearing  on  any  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion uhich  may  affect  or  be  of  concern  to 
coTnmuvtties  in  various  parts  of  the  Nation 
or  u;hich  may  affect  any  community  or  com- 
munities in  any  State  o^her  than  the  State 
in  which  the  matter  coining  or  contributing 
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to  the  pollution  originates.  Any  xiu-h  hear- 
ing shall  be  oonducted  before  a  board  com- 
posed of  not  less  than  five  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  who  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  the  public,  industry  which  \s  affected 
by  or  cxnu-ermed  vnth  the  problem,  perao-'U 
who  are  expert  or  have  special  knowledge  xn 
the  matter,  interested  Federal  agencies,  and 
interested  State  or  Irxral  governme'it  air  pol- 
lution control  agencie.s 

"(b)  Subject  :o  regulation.  ^  of  'he  ^v-g-'cn 
General,  an  opportunity  to  be  h.-'a'd  a:  juch 
hewing  shall  be  accrrded  to  all  interested 
perions. 

■  c)  After  cu-\^id''^ition  <>f  Vie  information 
presented  at  the  hearing  and  such  other 
infor-rriation  as  is  available  to  it,  the  board 
shall  make  a  report  and  recommendations  to 
the  Surgeon  General  on  such  matters  as 
the  exzstenc-e,  cause,  and  efject  of  the  air 
pollution  on  which  the  hearing  was  held, 
progress  toward  its  abatement,  and  other 
related  matters.  Such  report  and  recom- 
mendations, together  with  the  comments  and 
recommendations,  if  any.  of  the  Surgeon 
General  with  re.rpect  thereto,  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  community  or  communities,  Gov- 
I  emment  agencies,  and  industries  concerned 
and.  to  the  extent  the  Surgeon  General  deems 
appropriate,  to  the  public,  but  shall  not  be 
htnding  on  any  person,  agency,  or  organiza- 
tion 

Skc  r^  ]  7  When  used  In  this  Act — 
"  ai  T^.p  term  'State  air  pollution  control 
agency'  means  the  State  health  authority, 
except  ♦ha';  In  the  case  of  any  State  In  which 
there  Is  a,  single  State  agency  other  than  the 
State  hpal'wh  authority  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  enforcing  State  laws  relating  to 
the  abatement  of  air  pollution.  It  means  such 
other  State  agency. 

"(b)  The  term  "local  government  air  pol- 
lution control  agency  means  a  city,  county, 
or  other  local  government  health  authority, 
excf^pt  that  In  the  ca«e  of  any  city,  county, 
or  other  local  government  In  which  there  Is 
a  s!n«;e  aerency  other  than  the  health 
au'h'>r:t7  rharp^d  with  reaponslblUty  for 
enfnrclnK  ordinances  or  laws  relating  to  the 
abatement  of  air  pollution.  If  means  such 
other  agency;    and 

'■(c^  The  term  'State'  means  a  State  or 
the  District;  of  Columbia. 

"Sbc    C7  ]  *    Nothing  contalr.ed  in  r.Ms  Act 

j  shall  limit  the  .luthonty  of  any  department 

'  or   agency   of    the    Uni'p<i   Star-'s    to   conduct 

or    ma^e    grants-in-aid    or   contracts    f  jr    re- 

1  search  and  experiments  relating  Us  a;r  pollu- 
tion under  the  authority  of  any  other  law 
•  3bc.  [8]  9  It  Is  herehy  declared  Vj  be  the 
I  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  an?  PederU  de- 
partment or  agency  having  Jurisdiction  ovvr 
any  buT.dlng,  mstal.at;  _,n,  jr  uther  property 
shail.  to  the  extent  practicable  and  consis- 
tent with  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
•nd  within  any  available  appropriations, 
eooperate  with  the  Department  of  Health 
Edu'^atlon.  and  Welfare,  and  within  any 
Interstate  agency  or  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment air  pollution  control  agency  In  pre- 
T-ntlng  or  crm '. rol  1 1 n g  the  pollution  of  the 
air  m  any  area  Insofar  as  the  discharge  of 
any  matter  frr>m  or  by  such  property  may 
cause  or  contribute  to  pollution  of  the  air 
In  such  area  ■' 


I 

MODIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN  LE.\SES 
I      FOR  PROVISION  OF  RECREATION 

I    PACiLrriEs 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  coni.ider  the 
bills  (S.  3260  >  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  modify  certain 
leases  entered  into  for  the  provision  of 
recreaUon  facihues  tn  reservoir  area* 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com-' 
mlttee  on  Public  Works,  with  an  amend- 


ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  under  the 
8Up>ervlslon  of  the  Secretary  ut  the  Army 
Is  authorized  to  amend  any  '.ease  entered 
Into  befcjre  November  1.  Ij'SO.  providing  ?  >t 
the  construction,  maintenance,  and  c-pera- 
tlon  of  commercial  recreational  fuclU^les  at 
a  water  resource  development  pr,jje<-t  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Arniy 
S.J  as  lo  provide  for  the  adjustment,  either 
by  liiLre.Lse  ur  decrease,  from  time  to  time 
during  the  term  of  such  lease  of  the  aonount 
of  rental  or  other  consideration  payable  to 
the  United  State*  under  such  lease,  when 
and  to  the  extent  he  determines  such  ad- 
justment or  extension  to  be  necessary  or 
advisable  In  the  public  interest.  No  ad- 
justment shall  be  made  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  so  as  to  Increase  or  decrease  the 
amount  of  rental  or  other  consideration 
payable  under  such  lease  for  any  period  prior 
to  the  date  of  such  adjustment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  10495)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and 
1963  for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  HART.  I  a.sk  that  the  biU  be 
passed  over,  as  not  being  appropriate 
calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2959)  to  clarify  the  right 
of  States  to  select  certain  public  lands 
subject  to  any  outstanding  mineral  lease 
or  permit  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Over,  as  not  appro- 
priate calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  passed  over. 


CON\'KY.ANCE  OP  CP;RTAIN-  PUBUC 
LANDS  TO  MINERAL  COUNTY 
N'EV. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3212'  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the    Interior    to    convey    certain    public 
lands    in    the    State    of    Nevada    to    the 
county    of    Mineral.    State    of    Nevada. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with    amendments,    on    page    1.    line    6. 
after  the  word  "county  '.   to  strike   out 
"the  purchase  price  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands  to 
be  conveyed  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary up^jn  the  appraisal  of  those  lands" 
and  ins«^rt    of  the  purcha.'^e  price,  which 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  .sum  of 
the  co.sts  of  extinguishing   any  adverse 
claims  to  the  lands  to  be  patented,  the 
costs  of  any  necessar>-  survey,  and  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  lands  a.s  deter- 
mined  by   the   Secretary   after  the   ap- 
praisal   of    the    lands    by   contract   ap- 
ixraiial  or  otherwise",   on  p&ge  i,  after 


line    15,    to    insert    a    new    section,    a« 
follows: 

Sec.  4.  All  moneys  received  from  the  con- 
veyance of  lands  under  the  terms  of  this 
Act  shall  be  disposed  of  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands,  except  that  moneys  received  as 
reimbursement  for  costs  of  appraisal,  sur- 
veys, and  extinguishing  adverse  claims  may 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  said  purposes 
without  appropriation. 

And.  after  line  22.  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  The  lands  described  In  section  1  of 
this  Act  shall  be  segregated  from  all  forms 
of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws. 
Including  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 
laws,  from  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act 
until  the  Secretary  shall  provide  otherwise 
by  publication  of  an  order  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Int^lor  shall  issue  to  the 
county  of  Mineral,  State  of  Nevada,  upon  the 
payment  by  the  county  Into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  not  more  than  five  yean 
after  the  Secretary  has  notified  the  county 
of  the  purchase  price,  which  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  ooets  of  ex- 
tinguishing any  adverse  claims  to  the  lands 
to  be  patented,  the  coste  of  any  necessary 
survey,  and  the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  lands  by  contract  appraisal  or 
otherwise,  a  patent  for  the  following  de- 
scribed lands  situated  In  the  State  of  Nevada 
and  comprising  approximately  two  thousand 
and  forty  acres  (all  range  references  are  to 
the  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian) : 

( 1 )  The  south  half  of  the  south  half  of 
section  22;  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
32;  all  of  section  28;  the  northwest  quarter, 
the  northeast  quarter,  the  southwest  quar- 
ter, and  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  33;  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  the  north- 
east quarter  of  the  north wewt  quarter,  and 
the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  section  34,  township  8  north,  range  30 
east. 

(2)  The  northwest  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  4.  the  northeast  quar- 
ter, the  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter, 
and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  5,  township  7  north  range 
30  east. 

(3)  The  north  half  of  the  northwcm  qu.ir- 
ter  and  the  northwee*  quarter  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  10,  township  7  north 
range  29  east. 

Skc.  2  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  made  subject  to  any  exlsUng 
valid  claims  against  the  lands  described  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  and  to  any 
reservations  necessary  to  protect  continuing 
xoses  of  those  lands  by  the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  3  Nothing  contained  In  the  preceding 
provlalons  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  preclude  the  county  of  Mineral.  State  of 
Nevada,  from  purchasing.  In  accordance  with 
such  preceding  provisions,  only  such  portion 
or  portions,  by  legal  subdivision  of  the  pub- 
lic land  surveys,  of  the  above-described  lands 
as  such  county  elects,  nor  shall  the  purchase 
by  such  county  of  only  a  portion  or  portions 
of  such  lands  be  construed  to  constitute  a 
waiver  or  relinquishment  of  any  of  Its  rights 
under  this  Act  to  purchase.  Ln  accordance 
with  such  preceding  provlsloas  and  by  legal 
subdivisions  of  the  public  land  surveys,  the 
remainder  of  such  lands,  or  ariy  portion 
thereof. 
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Sec  4.  All  moneys  received  from  the  con- 
veyance of  lands  under  the  u  rms  of  this  Act 
shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as 
moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  except  that  moneys  received  as  re- 
imbursement for  costs  of  appraisal,  surveys, 
and  extinguishing  adverse  claims  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  for  said  purposes  with- 
out appropriation. 

Sec.  5.  The  lands  described  in  section  1  of 
this  Act  shall  be  segregated  from  all  forms 
of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws 
Including  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 
laws,  from  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act 
until  the  Secretary  shall  provide  otherwise 
by  publication  of  an  order  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a 
series  of  amendments  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated.  I  ask 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendments. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1. 
line  3.  after  the  word  "Interior"  to  insert 
"or  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, if  the  lands  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  section  come  within  his  juris- 
diction for  disposal  purposes.". 

In  line  6.  after  the  word  "Secretary"  to 
insert  "or  the  Administrator". 

On  page  2.  line  3,  in  the  amendment 
of  the  committee,  after  the  word  "Secre- 
tary", to  Insert  "or  the  Administrator". 
On  page  2,  line  4,  after  the  word  "pat- 
ent" to  insert  "or  deed". 

On  page  2,  line  16.  after  the  word 
"east",  to  strike  out  the  period,  insert  a 
comma  and  "but  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  not  issue  a  deed 
for  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  34,  township  8 
north,  ranee  30  east,  until  .such  time  as 
this  land  shall  have  become  available  for 
dispKJsal  as  surpliLs  property  as  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended '. 

On  page  2.  line  20.  strike  out  the  pe- 
riod and  ln.sert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  "but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  not  issue  a  patent  for  the  west  half 
of  the  southeast  quarter  and  the  north- 
east quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  4.  township  7  north,  range  30 
east,  until  such  time  as  this  Isuid  shall 
be  returned  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior." 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  convey  certain  public  and  ac- 
quired lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to 
the  county  of  Mineral.  Nevada." 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  are  offered  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
which  states  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill  if  so  amended. 

The  amendments  would  provide  that 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  de- 
lay sale  of  160  of  the  2.0  40  acres  included 
in  the  bill  unless  and  until: 

First.  It  has  been  determined  by  the 
Navy  that  it  has  no  further  use  for  and 
releases  120  acres  of  land  included  within 
its  present  reservation. 

Second.  It  has  been  determined  by  the 
General    Services    Admiiustration    that 


the  40  acres  witl.m  its  jurisdiction  can 
be  disposed  of  as  .surplus  property  under 
the  Federal  Property  and  Admmistra- 
tive  Services  Act  of  194r-'   as  amended 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  apreemg  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [  Mr  Bible]  ,  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed   to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asfcmbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  if  the  lands  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  come  within 
his  jurisdiction  for  disposal  purposes,  shall 
Issue  to  the  county  of  Mineral.  State  of 
Nevada,  upon  the  jsajmient  by  the  county 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  not 
more  than  five  years  after  the  Secretary  or 
the  Administrator  has  notified  the  county 
of  the  purchase  price,  which  stiall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  costs  of 
extinguishing  any  adverse  claims  to  the  lands 
to  be  patented,  the  costs  of  any  necessary 
siuvey,  and  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
lands  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Administrator  after  the  appraisal  of  the  lands 
by  contract  appraisal  or  otherwise,  a  patent 
or  deed  for  the  following-described  lands, 
situated  in  the  State  of  Nevada  and  compris- 
ing approximately  two  thousand  and  forty 
acres  (all  range  references  are  to  the  Mount 
Diablo  base  amd  meridian)  : 

( 1 )  The  south  half  of  the  south  half  of 
section  22;  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
82:  all  of  section  28:  the  northwest  quarter, 
the  northeast  quarter,  the  southwest  quarter. 
and  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  33;  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  northeast  quarter,  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter,  and  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  34.  township  8  north,  range  30 
east,  but  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  not  Issue  a  deed  for  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
34,  township  8  north,  range  30  east,  until 
such  time  as  this  land  shall  have  become 
available  for  disposal  as  surplus  property 
as  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended 

(2)  The  northwest  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  4;  the  northeast 
quarter,  the  west  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter,  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  6.  township  7 
north,  range  30  east,  but  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  not  Issue  a  patent  for  the 
west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  and  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  6.  township  7  north,  ranee  30  east, 
until  such  time  as  this  land  shall  be  re- 
turned by  the  Department  of  the  Nav>-  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

(3)  The  north  half  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter and  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  10,  township  7  north, 
range  29  east. 

Ssc.  a  The  conveyance  authorlued  by  this 
Act  shall  be  made  subject  to  any  existing 
valid  claims  against  the  lands  described  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  and  to  any  reser- 
vations necessary  to  protect  continuing  usee 
of  those  lands  by  the  United  States, 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  the  pweced- 
Ing  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  preclude  the  county  of  Mineral,  State  of 
Nevada,  from  purchasing,  in  accordance  with 
such  preceding  provisions,  only  such  p>ortlon 
or  p<jrtlons,  by  legal  subdivision  of  the  public 
land  surveys,  of  the  above-described  lands  slb 
such  county  elects,  nor  shall  the  purchase  by 


•tuch  coimty  of  only  a  fXMtlon  or  portions  of 
fuch  lands  be  construed  to  c -nstltute  a 
w.iiver  or  relinqulshmpnt  of  any  of  It*  rights 
under  this  Act  to  purchase,  m  accordance 
wit;,  such  preceding  prav;s:on.'^  aaa  bv  legal 
subdivisions  of  the  public  land  surveys,  the 
remainder  of  j'.;rh  land5  .r  :,:.\-  portion 
thereof. 

Sec  4.  All  moneys  received  from  the  con- 
veyance of  lands  under  the  terms  of  this 
Act  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner 
as  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  except  that  moneys  received  as  reim- 
bursement for  costs  of  appraisal,  surveys, 
and  extinguishing  adverse  claims  may  "be 
used  by  the  Secretary  for  said  purposes  with- 
out apnroprlatlon. 

Sec.  5.  The  lands  described  in  section  1  ol 
this  Act  shall  be  segregated  from  all  form* 
of  appropriation  tinder  the  public  land  lawf 
Including  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 
laws,  from  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act 
until  the  Secretary  shall  provide  otherwise 
by  publication  of  an  order  In  the  Federal 
Register. 


NAIIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

WEEK 

"Hie  joint  resolution  (S.J  Res.  209) 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  an- 
nual National  Forest  Products  Week  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  HoVrse  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
seven-day  period  beginning  on  the  third 
Sunday  of  October  In  each  year  Is  hereby 
designated  as  National  Forest  Products  Week, 
and  the  President  is  requested  to  Issxie  an- 
nually a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


NEW    JERSEY    TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION  COMMLSSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  'S  J  Res.  68 »  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  New  Jersey 
Tercentenary  Celebration  Commission  to 
formulate  and  implement  plans  to  com- 
memorate the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  5.  after  line  19,  to 
strike  out : 

Sex:.  6  There  are  authorized  to  be  appjro- 
prlated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $lt.o6o,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  joint  resolution. 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read: 

Rerolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represent  otitis  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  Is  hereby  established  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  New  Jersey  Tercentenary 
Celebration  Commission  (hereafter  referred 
t"  In  this  Joint  resolution  as  the  "CcMnmls- 
slon")  which  shall  be  composed  of  fifteen 
members  as  follows : 

(1)  Four  members  who  shall  be  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Four  members  v^ho  Fhali  be  Members 
of  the  Hi>uw^  of  Represei.'aTive.'-  tr.  be  ap- 
polnicd  by  the  8p<-ak.er  oJ  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 
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(3)  Seven  members  to  be  app<>in':e<l  by  the 
President 

bi  The  President  shai:.  at  the  time  of 
appolntm.ent,  designate  r>ne  of  the  members 
appointed  by  him  to  serve  as  Chairman  The 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  recer.-e  no 
salary 

Sbc-  2  (ai  The  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  to  develop  and  to  exe<~u:e  suit- 
able plans  for  the  celebration  of  a  merles  of 
anniversaries  oocurring  between  1959  and 
1964.  both  years  Inclusive,  commemorating 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey 

bi  In  carrying  out  its  fun:'iui;s  the  C-ni- 
mission  is  authorized  to  i  <>  perntf  ■*::.'.  ,i;id 
to  assist  the  New  Jerey  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission and  any  other  eigency  created  or 
designated  by  'he  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  fur  the  purjxjse  of  planning  and 
promotins:  the  New  Jersey  Tercentenary 
Celebration  If  the  participation  of  other 
nations  in  the  celebration  Is  deemed  advis- 
able, the  Ckommlssion  may  communicate  to 
that  end  with  the  governments  of  such  na- 
.  tlons  through  the  Department  of  State. 

Sac.  3  The  Commission  may  employ,  with- 
out regard  to  the  clvll-servlce  laws  or  the 
ClaBslflcatlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  such 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying 
out  its  functions.  Service  of  an  Individual  as 
a  member  of  the  Commission  or  employment 
of  an  individual  by  the  Commission,  on  a 
part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with  or  without 
compensation,  shall  not  be  considered  as 
service  or  employment  bringing  such  indi- 
vidual wtthln  the  provisions  of  sections  281. 
283  284  434.  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (5  U.S.C.  99). 

Sec,  4.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services;  to  cooperate  with  patriotic 
and  historical  societies  and  with  Institutions 
of  learning;  and  to  call  upon  other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies  for  their  advice  and 
assistance  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Joint  resolution  The  Commission,  to 
such  extent  as  it  finds  to  be  necessary  may, 
without  regard  to  the  laws  and  procedures 
applicable  to  Federal  agencies,  procure  sup- 
plies, services,  and  property  and  make  con- 
tracts and  may  exercise  those  powers  that 
are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  effl- 
clently  and  in  the  public  interest  the  pur- 
pose«  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(b)  Expjendltures  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  by  the  executive  oCBcer  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  shall  keep  complete  records  of 
Buch  expenditures  and  who  shall  account 
also  for  all  funds  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion. A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission, Including  an  accounting  of  funds 
received  and  expended,  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Commission  to  the  Congress  within  two 
months  following  the  celebration  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  Joint  resolution, 

( c )  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Commis- 
sion remaining  upon  termination  of  the  cele- 
bration may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  purposes  of  the  national  park 
system  or  may  be  disposed  of  as  surplus 
property  The  net  revenues,  after  payment 
of  Commission  expenses,  derived  from  Com- 
mission activities,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Szc.  5.  The  Commission  shall  expire  upon 
the  completion  of  Its  duties,  but  in  no  event 
later  than  March  1.  1965. 

The  amf^ndment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
ordered  to  be  enj^ro-ssed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  wa,s  agreed  to 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President  New  Jer.sey  was  founded  as 
a  separate  colony  300  years  ago  The 
State  tercentenary  commi.-,.sion  Ls  already 


at  work  planning  a  celebration  program 
which  will  last  until  1965.  T(xiay.  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  took  a  step 
to  help  in  this  celebration,  it  voted  to 
establish  a  1.5 -member  National  Commis- 
sion to  work  with  the  State  commission 
to  plan  and  promote  the  celebration. 
Ir.  the  House  of  Representatives  spon- 
.-ors  of  similar  legislation  are  hopeful 
that  passage  there  will  be  possible  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  session. 

The  Senate  action  is  particularly  grat- 
ifying to  me  because  I  believe  that  the 
tercentenary  celebration  has  great  na- 
tional significance  and  interest. 

New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  Thirteen 
Original  Colonies.  Its  charter  was  a  step 
forward  to  the  principles  expressed  in 
the  later  great  documents  of  American 
history.  Every  grade  school  student  has 
some  knowledge  of  the  great  Revolution- 
aiT  War  battles  fought  in  New  Jersey, 
often  called  the  cockpit  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Many  people  from  many  nations 
have  made  their  home  in  New  Jersey 
since  then.  As  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine  recently  said,  "The  whole 
world  sired  the  Jerseyman." 

Today,  only  six  States  turn  out  more 
goods  annually  than  New  Jersey  John 
Cunningham,  a  reporter  for  the  Newark 
News,  recently  wrote  that  there  are 
12,000  factories  and  500  Industrial  re- 
search organizations  in  the  Garden 
State,  as  well  as  2  million  acres  of  forest 
lands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  rich  farmland.  Many  persons 
from  other  States  are  familiar  with  its 
Atlantic  shore  beaches,  its  lakes,  its 
mountains,  its  much-used  highways. 
Though  not  as  large  in  area  as  many 
other  States,  New  Jersey  has  become 
well  known  to  many  Americans  in  many 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  State  tercentenary  celebration 
of  New  Jersey  will  include  the  creation 
of  advisory  committees,  and  stimulation 
and  coordination  of  local  celebrations  by 
counties,  municipalities,  patriotic,  his- 
torical, and  other  groups.  A  one-volume 
tercentenary-  histor\'  of  New  Jersey  will 
be  printed.  Historical  sites  in  many 
parts  of  the  State  will  be  rehabilitated; 
an  initial  State  planning  grant  of  $85,000 
is  expected  to  be  augmented  in  the  1961 
session  of  the  State  legislature. 

The  State  commission  has  many  other 
responsibilities.  I  have  mentioned  only 
a  few  Ln  order  to  emphasize  the  ways  in 
which  a  Federal  Commission  could  work 
together  with  the  State  forces.  A  Judi- 
ciary Committee  report  on  the  tercen- 
tenary resolution  gives  an  example  of 
such  Federal-State  cooperation: 

The  resolution  creating  the  Federal  New 
Jersey  Tercentenary  Celebration  Commis- 
sion is  similar  In  purpose  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  62  (Public  Law  263,  83d  Cong., 
1st  sesa..  ch,  433)  approved  August  13,  1953, 
which  established  the  Jamestown-Wlliiams- 
burg-Yorktown  Celebration  Commission  to 
commemorate  In  1957  the  350th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Jamestown. 

The  committee  Is  advised  that  the  Vir- 
ginia experience  was  that  a  Federal  com- 
mission was  by  fax  the  most  expeditious  and 
eflBclent  way  to  bring  to  bear  upon  that  cele- 
bration the  talents  and  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State department,  the  National  Park 
Service,    the    Bureau   of   Public   Roads,    the 


armed  services,  the  Members  of  Congress, 
and  others  in  the  Federal  Government  who 
contributed  greatly  to  important  events  in 
Virginia. 

Congress  has  in  the  past  approved 
the  establishment  of  other  Federal  com- 
missions for  similar  purF>osea.  In  1935. 
for  instance,  a  commission  was  estab- 
lished for  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Connecticut.  In  1930.  an- 
other was  established  for  the  300th  an- 
niversary of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  a  similar 
Commission  could  do  much  to  advance 
the  National  and  State  interest  in  the 
tercentenary  celebration  for  New  Jersey, 
and  I  am  grateful  that  this  proposal  has 
received  favorable  consideration  here  to- 
day. 
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DEFINITION  OP  I  HE  TERM  \K\- 
ERANS-  ADMINISTRATION  FACIL- 
ITIES" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2201)  to  amend  section  601  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  definition  of  the  term  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  both  Sen- 
ators from  Alaska  in  connection  with  this 
bill,  which  was  di-scussed  in  the  commit- 
tee of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  rai.'=;ed 
some  objections  to  it.  but  I  think  they 
can  be  adjusted  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  Senators  from  Alaska.  At 
any  rate,  I  hope  so. 

As  I  understand,  the  bill  involves  a 
very  small  number  of  cases — my  under- 
standing is  only  nine. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
bill  proposes  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration shall  pay  for  the  hospitalization 
of  veterans  with  nonservlce-connected 
disabilities  in  certain  hospitals  in  Alaska, 
because  there  are  no  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities  there  Apparently, 
this  was  the  practice  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  Alaska  before  It  be- 
came a  State.  The  idea  Is  to  legalize 
that  practice  now  that  it  is  a  State. 

I  ask  the  Senators  from  Alaska  to  an- 
swer these  two  points:  First,  this  pro- 
posal concerns  only  nine  veterans,  or 
thereabouts — I  will  not  tie  down  the 
Senators  to  the  number  nine  as  any 
magic  figure. 

Second,  it  is  an  authorization.  It  is 
not  a  direction. 

My  reason  for  raising  both  the  points 
is  this:  This  proposal  represents  a  dis- 
tinction in  treatment  between  veterans 
in  other  States  and  veterans  in  Alaska. 
Veterans  in  other  States  who  have 
nonservlce-connected  disabilities  cannot 
get  hospitalization  unless  beds  are  avail- 
able, whereas  in  Alaska  they  can  obtain 
such  hospitalization,  because  apparently 
that  has  t>een  the  practice.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  they  would  be  assured  of 
hospitalization  in  the  future. 

The  bill  does  represent  a  difference 
between  the  way  in  which  veterans  in 
Alaska  are  treated  and  the  way  in  which 
other  veterans  are  treated.  However.  I 
shall  not  object  to  the  bill,  because  I 
think  there  Is  something  to  be  said  for 


the  docti-ine  of  what  we  lawyers  call  d( 
minimis.  Not  a  pi  eat  deal  is  involved 
and  a  certain  practice  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  Alaska.  Personally  I  would  not 
want  to  feel  that  I  was  standing  in  the 
way  of  it.  But  I  do  wish  to  be  sure,  first, 
that  the  number  is  small,  and  second. 
that  the  bill  mvolves  an  authorization, 
and  not  a  mandate.  So  if  there  is  any 
abuse  in  the  future,  not  only  may  the  Ad- 
ministrator come  back  and  tell  us  about 
it.  but  I  should  Uke  to  express  the  hope. 
In  which  I  trust  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
will  join,  that  he  will  come  back  and  tell 
us  about  it.  He  should  come  and  tell  us 
about  it. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  correct  in  his 
assumption  that  this  would  be  an  au- 
thorization and  not  a  mandate  Like- 
wise, the  Senator  is  correct  when  he 
says  the  caseload  is  very  small.  Nine  is 
an  appropriate  figure,  perhaps,  for  any 
given  day.  The  next  day  the  figure 
might  be  somewhat  larger  or  somewhat 
smaller. 

There  is  no  Veterans'  Administration 
facility  within  the  State  In  order  to 
sei-ve  the  more  or  less  emergency  cases 
my  colleague  from  Alaska  and  I  intro- 
duced the  bill. 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
oucHl  join  with  me  in  the  injunction 
to  the  Administrator  to  come  back  to 
the  Congress  with  an  appropriate  report 
should  he  see  any  evidence  of  abuse  in 
this  Itnatter.  and  should  it  get  beyond  a 
modest  compass? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  passage  of  this  Alaska- Hawaii 
veterans  bill,  as  it  is  called,  will  apply 
only  to  veterans  in  Alaska  and  in  Hawaii 
It  will  restore  the  same  treatment  which 
these  veterans  had  when  the  States  were 
in  territorial  status.  Tliis  would  merely 
give  to  the  veterans  the  right  to  receive 
the  treatment  which  they  received  while 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  territories. 
They  do  not  receive  that  treatment  now. 
One  cannot  put  a  veteran  in  an  am- 
bulance in  either  Hawaii  or  Alaska  and 
take  him  to  a  hospital,  as  one  can  do 
in  the  48  stateside  States,  as  the  older 
States  are  sometimes  called.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  take  certain  veterans  to  the 
hospitals  by  aircraft.  The  heart  cases  in 
Alaska  cannot  be  taken  on  the  aircraft. 
The  bill  would  merely  permit  treat- 
ment in  private  hospitals  in  special  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  very  few  cases 
involved.  The  cost  will  be  infinitesimal. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  join  me  in  express- 
ing the  belief  that  should  it  become  ap- 
preciable and  thereby  work  out  to  a  prac- 
tice of  discrimination  against  veterans  in 
other  States  we  shall  expect  the  Admin- 
istiator  to  come  to  the  Congress  to  tell 
us  about  it? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  do  not 
think  this  will  become  appreciable  as 
compared  to  the  expense  of  building  vet- 
erans' hospitals.  There  is  no  veterans' 
hospital  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wiU  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr  JAVITP  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  1  ex  as 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
may  have  an  additional  10  minutes  for 
the  call  of  the  calendar 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  on  the  basis 
of  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement  I  had  planned  to  speak  for 
about  5  minutes.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion I  should  like  to  speak  for  about  5 
minutes,  and  not  have  the  time  counted 
The  agreement  was  that  we  were  to  have 
2  hours  on  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  I  think  we 
can  finish  the  call  of  the  calendar  in 
perhaps  5  minutes,  and  not  over  10 
minutes. 

Mr   GRUENING.     Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thei-e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and.  without  objection,  the  time  for  the 
call  of  the  calendar  will  be  extended  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  repwrt.  an  explanation  of  S, 
2201,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExPL.\NATioN  or  S  2201 
This  bill  amends  the  definition  of  the 
term  "Veterans'  Administration  facilities" 
contained  in  section  601(4)  (C),  title  38.  of 
the  United  States  Code,  to  Include  private 
contract  facilities  for  veterans  in  any  war  In 
a  State  if— 

(1)  no  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
is  located  in  the  State  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  act.  and 

(2)  no  Veterans*  Administration  hospital 
Is  located  within  500  miles  of  the  border  of 
the  State. 

T?ie  amended  definition  of  "VA  facilities" 
would  permit  the  use  of  private  contract 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  veterans  with  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  in  the  States 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  In  practical  effect, 
this  merely  restores  privileges  to  Alaskan 
and  Hawaiian  veterans  which  they  enjoyed 
prior  to  admission  of  these  States  to  state- 
hood. 

Inasmuch  as  the  VA  now  has  authority 
to  use  private  contract  facilities  for  the  care 
of  service-connected  cases,  the  authority 
conferred  upon  the  Administrator  by  this 
bin  Is  limited  to  non-seri'lce-connected  dis- 
abled veterans.  To  qualify  for  care  in  a 
private  contract  facility,  the  non-service- 
connected  veteran  would  have  to  meet  the 
same  standards  as  would  apply  to  a  veteran 
In  any  one  of  the  other  48  States. 

Before  statehood,  private  contract  facilities 
were  used  by  the  VA  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
to  provide  hospital  care  to  veterans  with 
nou-servlce-connected  disabilities.  However, 
since  private  contract  facilities  could  l>e  used 
only  in  a  "territory,  commonwealth,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States."  the  VA  had 
no  authority  to  continue  the  practice  after 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  t>ecame  States. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  VA  hos- 
pital in  either  Alaska  or  Hawaii  Hospital 
care  for  non-service-connected  disabilities 
is  presently  provided  through  other  Govern- 
ment hospitals.  In  Alaslia  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  allocated  beds 
to  VA  hospital  use.  In  Hawaii  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  allocated  beds  In  Trlpler 
General  Hospital.  Experience  bos  demon- 
strated, however,   that   these  allocatlozis  are 


not  providing  hospital  care  on  a  paj-  vr:th 
that  wliich  was  available  prior  to  adnussun 
of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  to  statehood 

In  reporting  on  this  bill,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  stated: 

"The  exception  to  permit  hospital  care 
in  private  facllltlee  for  war  veterans  with 
nonservlee  conditions  in  a  terrltorj-  or  pos- 
session was  based  upon  special  considera- 
tions. These  apparently  Included  the  fac- 
tors of  great  distances  from  the  mainland, 
difficulty  In  transferring  patients  to  the 
States,  and  the  relatively  small  volume  of 
paUent  demands  in  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions •  •  •.•* 

The  committee  believes  that  these  factors 
which  initially  caused  Congress  to  author- 
ize private  contract  facilities  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  for  treatment  of  non -service -con- 
nected disabilities  are  equally  jiertinent 
today.  The  geograpkilcal,  transportation, 
and  population  factors  present  the  same  dlf- 
ficulUes  as  prior  to  statehood.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  has  no  hesitation  In  recom- 
mending this  legislation.  It  represents  an 
inexpensive  opportunity  for  the  Government 
to  provide  humanitarian  treatment  for  vet- 
erans of  the  armed  services,  respecting  whom 
its  responsibUiteU  have  long  been  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
state  that  based  upon  the  colloquy  in 
which  we  have  engaged  I  shall  interpose 
no  objection  to  passage  of  the  bill.  I 
am  glad,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, that  there  are  facilities  for  the 
care  of  veteran."^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2201  >  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  jsassed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 601(4)  (C)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (ill)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(ill)",  and 
by  adding  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (iv) 
for  veterans  of  any  war  Ln  a  Slate  (not  in- 
cluding a  Territory.  Commonwealth,  or  pos- 
session) if  no  hospital  under  the  direct  and 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator 
is  located  in  such  State  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  if  no  such  hospital  is  located 
within  five  hundred  miles  of  the  l>order  of 
such  State.  ' 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'S.  2991  for  the  relief  of  Dal- 
worth  C.  Ebner  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over.  Mr.  President, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  (Mr. 
Engle  in  the  chair » .  Tlie  bill  will  be 
pa?:sed  over. 


THE    FLORIDA     CITRUS    INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  read  into 
the  Record  an  Associated  Pre.<^s  dLspatch 
taken  from  the  ticker  tar>e  a  few  minutes 
ago.  as  to  which  I  have  considerable  in- 
terest, and  as  to  which  I  think  aU  Sena- 
tors will  be  interested  who  are  interested 
in  agriculture,  and  in  encouraging  agri- 
cultural groups  to  tiT  to  solve  their  own 
problems. 
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The  dispatch  us  dated  at  Lakeland, 
Fla  .  today    and  reads  as  follows. 

The  F'.iir'.d.i  Citrus  Commission  starts  the 
:.e*-  a-cil  year  Friday  with  a  $7,048,180 
budgei  for  u^e  in  governing  and  promoting 
■he   State's   big  citrus   Industry. 

M  re  than  90  percent  of  the  total  will  be 
used  f  r  ;  r  motion  In  one  form  or  another 
The  !l^^-^■  s.:,^>  Item  Is  $4,080,000  allo- 
cated :  ;.-  .::.rT  advertising  In  m.igazines. 
ne'A';p.i:)€rs.   aiid    on    television. 

The  budget  was  based  on  an  estimate  of 
next  season's  crop. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  does  the  $7 
million  item  represent  the  effort,  which 
ha.s  been  a  very  successful  effort,  of  the 
P'londa  c;tru.s  industry,  which  is  the 
bit^t^est  frju  industry  in  the  Nation,  to 
handle  its  own  affairs  in  lartfe  measure 
by  voluntary  action  under  State  law,  but 
ai.^o  It  repre.sents  a  source  of  considerable 
pleasure  to  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
who,  as  a  member  some  years  ago  of  the 
Florida  State  Senate,  was  the  author  of 
the  bill  to  set  up  the  Florida  Citrus  Com- 
mission, and  alsr  the  author  of  the  bill 
ID  impose  the  citrus  tax  on  a  per  box 
basis  for  advertising,  sales  promotion,  re- 
search, and  the  like  based  on  the  pro- 
duction of  all  citrus  producers. 

Mr  President,  the  Florida  citrus  in- 
dusti-y.  with  a  production  now  of  over 
200  million  bushels  per  year,  is  seeking 
with  its  own  money  to  solve  its  problems 
'  and  to  create  goodwill  and  firm  demand 
for  its  products.  At  the  same  time  the 
industry  is  seeking  to  insure  the  giving  of 
fair  treatment  to  those  who  consume  its 
products  throughout  this  Nation  and  in 
I     other  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr  President,  we  do  not  hope  to  solve 
all  of  our  problems  in  this  way.  but  we 
wi.sh  that  other  agricultural  industries 
of  this  Nation  would  use  more  fre- 
quently the  voluntary  methods  being 
used  by  the  Florida  citrus  producers,  at 
their  own  expense,  to  seek  to  solve  their 
own  problems  Largely  as  a  result  of  its 
own  efforts  the  Florida  citrus  Industry  is 
prosperous  and  strong,  despite  the  fact 
that  It  IS  now  producing  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  of  fruit  which  it  was 
producmg  when  the  citrus  commission 
program  was  set  up  in  1935,  at  which 
time  the  industry  was  in  perilous  and  un- 
stable condition,  due  to  what  it  then 
regarded  as  surplus  production. 


ADJlSi-ME>rrs  IN  ACCOUNTS  OP 
OUTSTANnrNG  OLD  SERIES  CUR- 
RENCY 

Th'^  K.M  ^.  ^-.^^^  ^^  authorize  ad- 
justm-:.:.^  .::  uci  mts  of  outstanding  old 
series  currency,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  announced  a-s  next  in  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  tS.  3714) 
to  authorize  adjustments  in  accounts  of 
outstanding  old  series  currency,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
[third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  CTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoime  of 

J?e^sentattr«     o/     the     Vnxted    States    of 

I  i2  v,"*    '^°''9ress    assembled.    That    thla 


Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trenv^ury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  dlre<-ted  to  transfer 
to  the  general  fund  of  th**  Trea-sury.  to  be 
credited  as  a  public  debt  receipt,  the  follow- 
ing; 

( 1 )  Gold  held  under  the  provlsione  of — 

(A)  section  4  of  the  Act  of  Msrcb  14.  1»00. 
entitled  "An  Act  to  define  and  fix  the  stand- 
ard of  value,  to  maintain  the  parity  of  all 
forms  of  money  Issued  or  coined  by  the 
United  States,  to  refund  the  public  debt,  and 
for  other  purpxsses  "  (31  US  C  ,  sec    146i.  and 

(B)  section  254  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  (31  USC  .  sees.  428  and 
429i. 

as  security  for  gold  certificates  issued  prior  to 
January  30,  1934. 

(2)  Standard  silver  dollars  held  under  the 
provisions  of — 

(A)  section  4  of  such  Act  of  March  14. 
1900  (31  U.S. C.  sec.  146). 

(Bi   section  3  of  the  Act  of  February  28. 
1878,  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  coin- 
age of  the  standard  silver  dollar,  and  to  re- 
store its  legal-tender  quality"'  (31  USC.  sec 
405 ) ,  and 

(C)  section  5  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act 
of  1934  (31  use.  sec  306a). 
as  security  for.  or  for  the  redemption  of.  sil- 
ver certificates  Issued  prior  to  July  1.  1929 

(3)  Standard  silver  dollars  held  under  the 
provisions  of — 

(A)  section  4  of  such  Act  of  March  14. 
1900  (31  U.S.C.sec    146). 

(B)  section  5  of  such  Act  of  March  14, 
1900  (31  use.  sec  411) .  and 

(C)  section  5  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of 
1934  (31  use,  sec.  405a). 

as  security  for.  or  for  the  redemption  of, 
Treasury  notes  of  1890  (Issued  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1890.  entitled 
"An  Act  directing  the  purchase  of  silver  bul- 
lion and  the  issue  of  Trea-siury  notes  thereon, 
and   for  other   purposes"   (26  Stat.  289)). 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  require  any 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  to  pay  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  be  credited  as  a  public 
debt  receipt,  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  Federal  Reserve  notes  of  any  series  prior  to 
the  series  of  1928  issued  to  such  bank  and 
outstanding  at  the  time  of  such  payment. 

Sec.  4.  Any  currency  the  funds  for  the  re- 
demption or  security  of  which  have  been 
transferred  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  this  Act,  and  any  Federal  Reserve 
notes  as  to  which  payment  has  been  made 
under  section  3  of  this  Act.  shall  thereafter, 
upon  presentation  at  the  Treasury  for  re- 
demption, be  redeemed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  and  thereupon  retired. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  upon  completion  of 
the  transfers  and  credits  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  section  2  of  thU  Act  there  shall  be 
carried  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  as  pub- 
lic debt  bearing  no  Interest  the  following: 

( 1 )  Gold  certificates  Issued  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 30,  1934. 

■  (2)  Treasury  notes  of  1890  (Issued  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1890,  en- 
titled "An  Act  directing  the  purchase  of  sil- 
ver bullion  and  the  Issuance  of  Treasviry 
notes  thereon,  and  for  other  purposes"  (26 
Stat.  289)). 

(3)  United  States  legal-tender  notes  is- 
sued prior  to  July  1.  1929. 

(4i  Silver  certificates  Issued  prior  to  Julv 
1,  1929.  ' 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  there  shall  be  carried  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  as  public  debt  bearing 
no  interest  Federal  reserve  notes  as  to  which 
payment  has  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  section  3  of  this  Act  and 
the  amount  of  the  payment  credited  as  a 
public  debt  receipt  In  accordance  with  such 
section 


(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Tretwxiry  U  au- 
thorized to  determine,  from  time  to  time,  the 
amount  of — 

(1)  outstanding  currency  of  any  type  de- 
signated In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(2)  circulating  notes  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  Issued  prior  to  July  1.  1929,  for  which 
the  United  Stat««  has  assumed  liability,  and 

(3)  circulating  notes  of  national  banking 
associations.  Issued  prior  to  July  1.  1929.  for 
which  the  United  States  has  assumed  li- 
ability. 

which.  In  his  Judgment,  have  been  destroyed 
or  Irretrievably  lost  and  so  will  never  be  pre- 
sented for  redemption,  and  to  reduce  ac- 
cordingly the  amount  or  amounts  thereof 
outstanding  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
and  to  credit  such  amounts  to  the  appro- 
priate receipt  account 

S«c.  6.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  Act  of 
May  31,  1878.  entitled  "An  Act  to  forbid  the 
further  retirement  of  United  States  legal- 
tender  notes"  (31  U.S.C.  sec  404).  U  amend- 
ed by  inserting  Immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  •'; 
And  provided  further.  That  in  the  event  of 
any  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  section  5  of  the  Old  Series 
Currency  Adjustment  Act  that  an  amount 
of  said  notes  has  been  destroyed  or  irretriev- 
ably lost  and  so  will  never  be  presented  for 
redemption,  the  amount  of  said  notes  re- 
quired to  be  kept  in  circulation  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  so  determined". 

Sec  7  (a)  The  fifth  paragraph  of  section 
16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S  C . 
sec  415)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'The 
liability  of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  with  re- 
spect to  Its  outsUndmg  Federal  Reserve  notes 
shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  paid  by 
such  bank  to  the  SecreUry  of  the  "Treasury 
under  section  3  of  the  Old  Scries  Currency 
Adjustment  Act."' 

lb)  The  seventh  paragraph  of  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  USC.  sec. 
416)  is  amended  by  strfklng  out  the  third 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  -"Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall 
further  be  entitled  to  receive  back  the  col- 
lateral deposited  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
agent  for  the  security  of  any  notes  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  bank  has  made  payment 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Old  Series  Currency  Adjust- 
ment Act  Federal  Reserve  banks  shall  not 
be  required  to  maintain  the  reserve  or  the 
redemption  fund  heretofore  provided  for 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes  which  have 
been  retired,  or  as  to  which  payment  has 
been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  section  3  of  the  Old  Series  Currency 
Adjustment  Act  "' 

Sec.  8,  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
Impair  the  redeemablllty  of  any  currency  of 
the  United  States  as  now  provided  by  law. 
Sec.  9.  In  order  to  provide  a  historical 
collection  of  the  paper  currency  issues  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized,  after  redemption,  to 
withhold  from  cancellation  and  destruction 
and  to  transfer  to  a  special  account  one 
piece  of  each  design,  issue,  or  .series  of  each 
denomination  of  each  kind  of  paper  currency 
of  the  United  States,  including  bank  notes, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  Lssued.  and  to  make 
appropriate  entries  In  the  redemption  ac- 
counts and  other  books  of  the  Treasury  to 
cover  any  such  tran.-^fert: 
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INCENTIVE  PAY  FOR  CERTAIN  SUB- 
MARINE SERVICE 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bm  (H.R.  10500)  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  respect 
to  incentive  pay  for  certain  submarine 


service,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  1,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  10.  to  insert  "and  duty  as 
an  operator  or  crew  member  of  an  op- 
erational, self-propelled  submersible, 
including  undersea  exploration  and  re- 
search vehicles". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

LIMITATION  ON  TRANSPORTATION 
OF  HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS 

The  bill  (S.  3747)  to  amend  section  303 
(C)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  by  imposing  certain  limitations  on 
the  transportation  of  household  effects 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  com- 
panion House  bill  is  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Without  objection,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  House  bill. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House  bill? 

The  Chair  hears  none.  The  House  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk,  A  bill  (H.R. 
12570)  to  amend  section  303 tc)  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by  im- 
posing certain  limitations  on  the  trans- 
portation of  household  effects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12570)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  Senate  bill  3747  will  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12265)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  S  3746  will  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 


ADMINISTRATION    OP    OATHS    AND 
NOTARIAL  SERVICES 

The  bill  (S.  3746)  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  certain 
persons  to  administer  oaths  and  to  per- 
form notarial  acts  for  persons  serving 
with,  employed  by.  or  accompanying  the 
Armed  Forces  outside  the  United  States, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No,  1815.  H.R.  12265. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none: 
and,  without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1815.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
12265)  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code  to  authorize  certain  persons  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  to  perform  notarial 
acts  for  persons  serving  with,  employed 
by,  or  accompanying  the  Armed  Forces 
outside  the  United  States. 


PRESENTATION  OF  MEDALS  TO 
MEMBERS  OP  ANTARCTICA  EXPE- 
DITION 

The  bill  ( H.R.  3923 )  to  provide  for  the 
presentation  of  a  medal  to  E>ersons  who 
have  served  as  members  of  a  U.S.  expe- 
dition to  Antarctica,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  t)akota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  the  committee  report  on 
H.R.  3923  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
make  the  request  because  of  the  original 
merit  of  the  bill,  and  also  because  the 
excerpts  may  be  of  interest  to  Senators 
when  we  consider  the  antarctic  treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  Issue 
a    commemorative    medal    to    persons    who 
serve  or  who  have  served  as  members  of  a 
U.S.  expedition  to  Antarctica  between  Jan- 
uary 1.  1946.  and  a  date  to  be  subsequently 
established    by    the    Secretary    of    Defense. 
This  bill  will  provide  a  treasured  honor  for 
those  men.  military  and  civilian,  who  have 
actively   participated   in   expeditions  In  the 
Antarctic  and  experienced  the  hardships  and 
hazards  Incident  thereto.    Under  the  regula- 
tions which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would 
be  authorized  to  prescribe,  the  awards  should 
assist  both  the  Navy  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  In  recruitment  of  personnel  for 
winter  service  in  the  Antarctic.   Without  the 
contribution    of    those    persons    who    have 
sfjcnt  time  In  the  Antarctic  under  Its  most 
rigorous  conditions,  the  results  of  scientific 
and  geographic  value  and   the  grounds  for 
US.    territorial    claims   alike    would   be   very 
meager.    The  bill  Is  Intended  to  honor  those 
who  have  made  such  contributions  and  to 
provide  an  Incentive  for  others. 

NECESsrrT    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

At  the  present  time  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  no  authority  upon  which  he  may 
Issue  a  special  commemorative  medal  to 
recognize  the  achievements  of  those  persons 
who  participated  In  the  various  Antarctica 
expeditions  since  January  1,  1946.  The 
various  campaign  service  and  commemora- 
tive-type medals  which  have  heretofore  been 
authorized  were  established  to  recognize  a 
specified  type  of  service,  a  specific  expendi- 
tlonal  campaign,  or  service  in  a  particular 
geographical  area,  during  a  specified  time. 
Thus,  the  various  commemorative  medals 
heretofore  authorized  cannot  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  an  award  of  a  proposed  Antarctica 
Medel  for  service  since  January  1,  1946. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  award  of  an  ap- 
propriate medal  will  provide  recognition  to 
the  estimated  14,650  persons,  both  military 
and  civilian,  who  have  been  Involved  In  the 
Antarctica  expeditions  since  January  1.  1946 
It  would  also  permit  the  Issuance  of  this 
medal  to  i>ersons  who  may  participate  in 
future  operations  In  Antarctica.  It  should 
be    observed    that    among    the    expeditions 


which  have  been  the  most  valuable  and  In- 
volved the  greatest  hardship  have  been  some 
which  have  been  privately  financed  and  car- 
ried out  by  civilians. 

The  bin  provides  a  closing  date  for  the 
Issuance  of  the  Antarctica  Medal,  the  date 
to  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  reason  for  this  cutoff  author- 
ity Is  that,  In  the  future,  expeditions  to 
Antarctica  may  become  so  routine  that  It 
will  no  longer  be  appropriate  to  award  the 
medal. 

It  Is  also  noted  that  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide that  personnel  must  have  served  con- 
tinuously for  £  period  of  more  than  30  days 
In  Antarctica  since  it  Is  conceivable  that  an 
individual  might,  during  an  overall  period 
of  several  months,  be  fiylng  In  and  out  of 
the  Antarctica  on  various  hazardous  mis- 
sions in  support  of  the  expeditions  and  yet 
not  qualify  with  a  requirement  that  such 
service  be  for  a  continuous  period  of  30 
days. 

It  would  be  expected  that  while  the  bill 
has  no  requirement  for  30  days  of  continu- 
ous presence  in  the  Antarctica,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  by  regulation  would  make 
certain  that  the  general  Intent  and  spirit 
of  the  bill  requiring  membership  In  an  ex- 
pedition would  be  observed  In  making  the 
award  of  the  medal. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  In  order  to 
be  entitled  to  the  medal,  a  person  must  be 
a  member  of  an  Antarctica  expedition.  This 
limitation  In  the  bill  would  therefore  ex- 
clude persons  who  might  visit  the  area  as 
observers  or  otherwise  be  in  the  area  not  as 
members  of  the  expedition. 

PREVTOtrS  COMMEMORATmS  AWARDS   AND   MEDALS 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  the  authority 
contained  in  this  bill.  Previous  expeditions 
to  the  polar  regions  in  the  past  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Congress  In  the  form  of 
legislation  authorizing  the  issuance  of  com- 
memorative awards.  Included  among  these 
are  the  following: 

1.  Peary  Polar  Expedition  Medal. 

2.  Byrd  Antarctic  Medal  (1928-30) . 

3.  Second  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition 
Medal   (1933-35). 

4.  U.S.  AnUrctlc  Expedition  Medal  (1939- 
41  )  . 

Peary  Polar  Expedition  Medal 
A  commemorative  medal  for  the  purpose 
of  recognizing  the  efforts  and  services  of  those 
persons  who  either  accompanied  the  Ad- 
miral Peary  Expedition  c«-  aided  In  the  dis- 
covery of  the  North  Pole  by  Admiral  Peary. 
Such  was  authorized  by  Private  Law  166,  76th 
Congress,  approved  January  28.  1944.  Ap- 
proximately six  received  the  award.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  the  act  to  cause  to  be  made,  silver 
medals  to  be  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
Congress  to  the  six  Individuals  named  In  the 
act.  There  was  no  criteria  of  eligibility  spec- 
ified particularly  with  regard  to  time  re- 
quired to  l>e  spent  In  an  area. 

Byrd  Antarctic  Medal 
This  medal  commemcM-ated  the  First  Byrd 
Antarctic  Expedition.  The  medal  was 
struck  In  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  and  was 
authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  and  ap- 
proved May  23.  1930. 

To  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Byrd  antarc- 
tic expedition  to  express  the  high  admiration 
In  which  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  hold  their  heroic  and  undaunted  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  the  scientific  In- 
vestigations and  extraordinary  aerial  explora- 
tions of  the  Antfl-rctlc  Continent. 

There  were  82  persons  who  received 
medals — 66  of  those,  gold  medals:  7.  silver 
medals;  and  9,  bronze  medals.  The  gold 
medal  was  awarded  for  full  participation 
in  the  expedition;  the  silver  medal  was 
awarded    to    members  of  the  expedition    at 
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tne  time  of  it-s  clemobtlization.  these  Indl- 
v.dua»s  having  oniy  partial  time  with  the 
exped.u^-n  The  bronze  medals  were  given 
Vj  pers  r.r.el  serving  w^ith  the  expedition  at 
the  *.;me  of  departure,  but  released  pn  jr 
t     cl*>niobUlj;ation  of  the  expedition. 

Second  Byrd  Antarctic  Medal 
This  medal  waa  a  silver  medal  commemo- 
rating deservlag  personnel  of  the  Second 
Byrd  Expedition.  It  was  authorized  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  approved  June  2.  1936.  The 
act  authorizing  the  medal  said  In  part: 

"To  the  deserving  personnel  of  the  Second 
Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition  that  spent  the 
winter  night  at  Little  America  or  who  com- 
manded either  one  of  the  ex{>edltlon  ships 
throvighout  the  expedition,  to  express  the 
high  admiration  In  which  the  Congreis  and 
the  American  people  hold  their  heroic  and 
undaunted  accomplishments  for  science,  un- 
equaled  In  the  history  of  polar  exploration." 
Fifty-seven  expedition  members  received 
the  sliver  medal.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
waa  authorized,  pursuant  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  Rear  Adm  Richard  E  Byrd.  U-S. 
'Navy  (retired),  leader  of  the  expedition,  to 
award  the  above  medals.  There  were  several 
members  of  the  Second  Byrd  Expeditlrin  who 
received  military  decorations;  one,  the  Dls- 
I  tlngulshed  Service  Medal:  three,  the  Navy 
Cross;  and  two,  the  Dlstin^fuished  Flying 
Cross. 

U.S.  Antarctic  Expedition  Medal 
This  was  a  commemorative  medal  awarded 
in  recognition  of  valuable  services  to  the  Na- 
tion In  the  field  of  polar  exploration  and 
science.  It  was  struck  In  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze.  One  hundred  and  sixty  members 
of  the  expedition  received  the  medal.  Sixty 
received  gold  medals.  50.  sliver  medals;  and 
50.  bronze  medals.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  was  authorized  to  make  the  awards 
pursuant  to  recommendations  made  by  Rear 
Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd.  tJ.S.  Navy  (retired), 
leader  of  the  expedition.  Gold  medals  were 
awarded  the  members  who  wlntered-over  In 
Antarctica;  sliver  medals  to  those  who  made 
trips  to  Antarctica  In  1939-40  and  again  In 
1940-41;  and  bronze  medals  were  awarded  to 
those  who  made  only  one  trip  to  Antarctica. 

j     HisTOKT  or  U.S.  ACTivrrrEs  in  Antarctica 

Printed  below  as  a  part  of  this  report  is  a 
review  of  the  history  of  US  activities  In 
I  Antarctica: 

I  US.  Interest  In  Antarctica  dates  to  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century.  Capt.  Na- 
thanial  B.  Palmer,  of  Stonington,  Conn., 
sighted  the  continent  near  the  tip  of  the 
Palmer  Peninsula.  The  date  was  November 
17.  lano  On  February  7.  1821.  Capt.  John 
Davis,  of  New  Haven.  Conn..  landed  on  the 
shore  of  Antarctica  along  what  is  now  known 
as  Hughes  Bay.  Davis  wrote  in  his  logbook: 
"I  think  this  southern  land  to  be  a  conti- 
nent." He  was  right,  for  an  expedition  led 
by  Lt  Charles  Wilkes,  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
proved  the  point.  This  was  the  first  time  our 
Government  sent  Its  ships  to  explore  Antarc- 
tica. 

Sailing  from  the  United  States,  late  in  1838, 
Wilkes  first  reached  the  Antarctica,  south 
of  Cape  Horn,  early  the  following  year.  After 
sailing  along  the  icepack,  westward,  te  went 
to  Australia  for  the   Antarctic  winter. 

He  returned  to  the  Antarctic,  south  of 
Australia,  In  December  1840  There  he  saw 
land  at  numerous  points  over  a  distance  of 
1.500  mllea.  People  now  knew  there  was  a 
southern  continent  and  they  called  It  Ant- 
arctica. Today,  a  considerable  area  of  Ant- 
arctica Is  known   as  Wilkes  LAnd. 

Various  nations,  from  time  to  time,  made 
minor  problngs  along  the  shores  of  Antarc- 
tica, and  several  made  direct  dashes  to  the 
SvUth  Pole.  Among  these  were  the  Norwe- 
!;ian,  Roald  Amundsen,  who  was  first  to 
reach  rhe  s>,.h  Pole,  and  about  a  month 
la^er.   C\ip:     fi.  r^rt  Falcon  Scott   arrived   at 


the  southernmost  exirerr.i'y  if  the  globe, 
only  to  discover  that  Aniu:.cL-.ev.  h.i  ;  arrived 
first. 

The  first  real  assault  upon  Antarctica  was 
made  by  the  Byrd  Expedition  (192S-30)  and 
it  Is  best  remembered  by  most  Americans  for 
the  flight  over  the  South  Pole,  on  November 
29.  1929.  No  doubt,  more  Important  wers 
the  discoveries  of  the  Edsel  Ford  Range,  the 
Rockfeller  Mountains,  and  Marie  Byrd  Land — 
and  the  accompll&hments,  scientifically — for 
Admiral  Byrd  served  more  than  20  branches 
of  science. 

The  second  Byrd  Expedition  (1933-36) 
concentrated  on  scientific  work  and  used 
tractors  more  than  any  previous  expedition. 
It  was  on  this  expedition  that  Admiral  Byrd 
stayed  alone  at  an  advance  weather  station. 
There  he  kept  careful  records  from  March 
28  through  August  10,  1934.  No  man  ever 
wintered  so  fax  south  before. 

Due  to  a  faulty  stove  and  exhaust  fumes 
from  a  motor.  Admired  Bjrrd  almost  lost  his 
life  before  a  party  from  Little  America  ar- 
rived 

Byrd  led  another  expedition  to  Antarctica 
in  1939.  known  as  the  VS.  Antarctic  Service, 
and  In  which  our  Government  played  a  large 
p>art.  Two  bases  were  set  up:  one  called 
west  b«Me.  at  Little  America  in.  and  the 
other  called  east  base,  on  an  Island  off  the 
west  coast  of  the  Paimer  Penlnsul'*  Much 
scientific  and  geographic  work  was  ac- 
complished by  ground  parties  and  the  use 
of  aircraft  for  exploration  and  photography 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ground  parties. 
The  men  returned  to  the  United  States  early 
in  1941. 

American  Interest  In  Antarctica  was  fur- 
ther extended  In  194«-47.  with  the  acUvl- 
tles  during  the  antarctic  summer  carried  on 
with  13  ships  and  4.000  men.  It  was  called 
Operation  Hlghjump.  Much  of  value  was  ac- 
complished. One  outstanding  event  was  the 
flight  of  six.  two-engine  transport  planes 
from  a  Na\-y  aircraft  carrier  used  In  the  ex- 
pedition. Another  was  the  success  of  ice- 
breakers in  freeing  a  path  through  the  pack 
Ice.  Still  a  third  was  the  use  of  aircraft 
tenders  and  seaplanes  to  photograph  large 
areas  of  Antarctica  never  seen  previously. 
It  Is  known  that  Opieration  Hlghjump.  under 
the  leadership  of  Admiral  Byrd  and  Admiral 
Cruzen,  discovered  more  of  Antarctica  than 
ail  prevloiis  expeditions  combined. 

During  the  antarctic  summer,  a  small  U.S. 
expedition  called  Operation  Windmill  (1947- 
48)  arrived  in  Antarctica.  Helicopters  were 
used  extensively  on  this  expedition  for  photo- 
graphic purposes. 

Before  1950.  two  other  American  expedi- 
tions visited  Antarctica,  one  led  by  Lincoln 
Ellsworth  and  the  other  by  Finn  Ronne. 
Ellsworth.  In  1935.  made  the  first  long- 
distance flight.  In  easy  stages,  from  Dundee 
Island  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Little  Amer- 
ica. He  returned  to  Antarctica  in  1938-39. 
during  which  time  he  made  aerial  surveys 
over  the  area  now  known  as  American 
Highland. 

FTnn  Ronne.  a  veteran  of  two  expeditions 
with  Admiral  B>Td.  used  the  east  base  on 
the  west  coast  of  Palmer  Peninsula.  Ronne 
extended   the   work  of  Americans. 

The  problems  of  our  physical  environment 
Is  of  fundamental,  continuing  Interest.  The 
things  which  make  up  this  environment  con- 
trol much  of  our  physical  life,  such  as  our 
food,  clothing,  housing,  transportation,  and 
communication,  and  the  weather  of  the  world 
around  us.  and  In  a  large  way.  affect  our  total 
environment.  It  Is  essential  that  we  know 
more  about  our  physical  world  and  environ- 
ment and  how  such  affects  our  Uvea — favor- 
ably or  otherwise. 

Scientists  throughout  the  world  Joined  to 
establish  the  International  Geophysical 
Year.  An  Important  sector  for  study  was 
Antarctica  and  12  nations  Joined  In  estab- 
lishing   bases    or    stations    at    the    edge    of 


Antarctica,  and  Inland,  even  at  the  South 
Pole  Itself.  The  International  Geophysical 
Year  opened  formally  on  July  1.  1957,  and 
ended  December  31.  1958  But  the  prepara- 
tion for  US  participation  In  the  Antarctic 
began  In  November  1954.  when  the  U.S.  Navy 
sent  the  Icebreaker  Atka  to  look  for  scientific 
stations. 

That  was  only  the  beginning,  for  under 
the  operations  leadership  of  Rear  Adm 
George  J.  DuXek,  an  Antarctic  veteran  of  two 
previous  expeditions,  and  with  Rear  Adm. 
Richard  E  Byrd  as  officer  in  charge  of  the 
broad  program,  six  stations  were  established 
on  Antarctica  and  the  air  facility  base  at 
McMurdo  Sound  was  established. 

Our  scientific  Interests  were  handled  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  or- 
ganization set  up  the  framework  of  tclentlfic 
plans  to  carry  out  our  p>art  In  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year,  a  special  committee 
for  this  purpose  with  a  subcommittee  on  the 
Antarctic.  The  subcommittee  was  headed 
by  Dr  Laurence  Gould,  with  Admiral  Byrd 
as  honorary  chairman. 

The  Nav>-  was  given  the  task  of  getting  the 
scientists  to  the  Antarctic,  building  their 
stations,  and  seeing  that  they  were  fed  and 
supported. 

The  Navy  designated  the  project  Opera- 
tion Deep  Freeze.  Admiral  Dofek  was  able 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Army.  Air 
Force.  Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard  to  help 
accomplish  the  vast  project  of  locating, 
building,  and  establishing  the  bases  for  the 
twe  of  our  International  Geophysical  Year 
sclentlrts. 

On  Operation  Deep  Freeze  I  (1966-66)  the 
Navy  built  two  stations  on  the  shore  of  the 
Ross  Sea — one  at  McMurdo  Sound,  the  other 
near  Admiral  Byrd's   earlier  Little  America. 

In  addition  to  establUhlng  the  bases  the 
Navy  fiew  four  Navy  aircraft  from  New 
Zealand  to  McMurdo  Sound  These  notable 
flights  marked  the  first  to  fly  from  another 
land  mass  to  Antarctica.  While  the  planaa 
were  In  Antarctica  that  season,  they  flew  over 
1.800.000  square  miles,  of  which  approxi- 
mately a  million  square  miles  had  never 
been  seen  before.  One  of  the  notable  flights 
was  from  McMiirdo  Sound  across  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent  to  the  Weddell  Sea  and 
return,  nonstop. 

When  the  airplanes  and  ships  left  the  Ant- 
arctic early  In  1056,  Americans  had  seen 
about  4  million  of  the  total  b%  million 
square  miles  of  Antarctica  At  the  termina- 
tion of  Deep  Freeze  I,  73  men  remained  at 
Little  America  and  93  at  McMurdo  Sound. 
In  addition,  supplies  and  equipment  were 
left  with  which  to  construct  two  more  sta- 
tions, one  In  Marie  Byrd  Land  and  the  other 
at  the  South  Pole. 

Deep  Freeze  IT.  the  following  season  (1956- 
57 1  saw  great  accomplishments.  The  Byrd 
station  was  constructed  after  great  hardship 
and  by  efficiency  of  the  men  who  set  out  to 
build  this  base.  This  project  took  the  com- 
bined effort  of  the  three  serrloes.  big  trac- 
tors, aircraft,  and  a  great  anaount  of  pa- 
tience in  covering  approximately  600  miles 
over  rough  Ice  and.  at  points,  giant  crevasses 
which  had  to  be  bridged  In  order  that  the 
tractor  supply  trains  could  pass. 

On  October  SI.  1956.  Rear  Adm.  George  J 
Dufek  and  a  Navy  crew  flew  to  and  landed 
at  the  South  Pole.  This  was  the  third  group 
In  history  to  land  at  the  pole;  Amundsen, 
In  1911.  and  Scott.  In  1912.  But  the  ad- 
miral's mission  was  not  the  matter  of  a 
"flrst"  but  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  South  Pole  scientific  station. 

Before  the  work  was  completed  at  the 
South  Pol<*  station,  the  Air  Force  had 
dropped  mors  than  7(X)  tons  of  material, 
equipment,  and  supplies.  Those  who  were 
to  spend  the  long  winter  night  at  the  pole — 
scientists  and  military — were  flown  in  by 
Navy  aircraft.  That  winter  the  temperature 
went  down  to  a  102'  below  zero. 
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EKirlng  Deep  Freeze  II,  three  other  stations 
were  built  by  the  Navy — one  at  Cape  Haliett 
occupied  by  American  and  New  Zealand 
staffs;  another  at  the  Knox  Coast,  named 
"Wilkes"  for  the  naval  explorer,  and  the 
third  across  the  continent  at  the  Ice  shelf  of 
the  Weddell  Sea,  called  "Ellsworth." 

Deep  Freeze  III  (1957-58)  and  Deep  Freeze 
IV  (195fr59)  were  largely  operations  of  re- 
svipply  and  logistical  support. 

The  US.  scientists  have  carried  on  what 
Is  believed  to  be  the  most  effective  scientific 
exploratory  work  and  coordination  of  scien- 
tific Interest  ever  attempted  in  Antarctica. 
In  addition  to  the  scientific  disciplines 
studied  and  complied,  the  United  States  has 
participated  in  exploring  between  15.000  and 
20.000  miles  of  Antarctica  as  a  part  of  the 
ICY  programs  In  these  scientific  treks  the 
American,  and  eight  other  nations,  have 
found  mountain  ranges  and  explored  exten- 
sive areas  In  unexplored  regions  The  re- 
sulting discoveries  Included  new  mounUlns 
and  knowledge  that  there  Is  about  40  per- 
cent more  Ice  In  Antarctica  than  was  pre- 
viously estimated.  Other  scientific  work  was 
accomplished  on  the  trails 

During  the  period  from  July  1.  1957,  to 
December  31.  1958.  the  scientists  working 
In  the  south  polar  region  have  studied  cosmic 
rays,  geomagnetism,  meteorology,  ionospheric 
observations,  gravity,  seismology,  glaclology. 
aurora,  and  alrglow  The  data  from  these 
observations  are  being  collected  and  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  results  will  be  made  available 
to  extend  and  broaden  knowledge  of  our 
physical  world. 

It  Is  readily  understood  that  Antarctica 
presents  special  problems,  because  of  its 
severe  climate  and  Its  remoteness,  which  has 
made  the  vast,  mysterious  and  Icelocked  con- 
tinent relatively  Inaccessible  As  a  result, 
this  forbidding  area  of  the  world  required 
exploratory  expeditions  In  advance,  before 
selected  locations  for  the  construction  of 
the  scientific  stations  could  be  fully  deter- 
mined 

The  scientists  were  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  plans  of  scientific  study  pro- 
gramed for  the  International  Geophysical 
Year.  They  required  substantial  logistical 
support  In  order  to  operate  their  laboratories 
In  remote  areas  of  Antarctica. 

This  logistic  support  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  In  the  history  of  polar  ex- 
ploration, and  was  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Admiral  Dufek.  commanding  officer  of 
Task  Force  43. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  to  continue 
US.  scientific  programs  In  Antarctica.  In  the 
post-IOY  at  the  Byrd.  Pole.  Haliett  stations 
and  McMurdo  Air  Facility,  wltli  some  sum- 
mer activity  at  Little  America  The  Ells- 
worth and  Wilkes  stations  are  to  be  operated 
by  Argentina  and  Australia,  respectively, 
with  American  k  leiiii.-^i.';  participating  at 
the  stations. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE   10,  UNTTED 
STATES  CODE,  WITH  RESPECTT  TO 
CERTAIN  MEDALS 
The  bill  (H.R  3291)  tx)  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain medals  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


AWARD  OF  CERTAIN  MEDALS 
The  bill  (H.R.  5569)  to  amend  Utle  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
award  of  cei-tain  medals  within  2  years 
after  a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  that  because  of  loss  or  inad- 
vertence the  recommendation  was  not 
processed  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  readuig,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


REDUCTION     IN     ENLISTED    GRADE 
ON        APPROVAL        OF        CERTAIN 
COURT- M.ARTI.AlL   SENTENCES 
The  Senate  pr(x:e<>ded  lo  consider  Uie 
bill     iH.R.    12200'     U)    amend    title    10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  reduc- 
tion in  enlisted  grade  upon  approval  of 
certain  court-martial  sentences,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  after 
line  17,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Any  enlisted  member  of  an 
armed  force  who.  as  a  result  of  an  approved 
court-martial  sentence  that  Included  a  dis- 
honorable or  bad  conduct  discharge,  con- 
finement, or  hard  labor  without  confine- 
ment, has,  after  February  19,  1959,  been 
paid  pay  and  allowances  at  a  rate  less  than 
those  of  the  pay  grade  applicable  to  the  en- 
listed grade  In  which  he  actually  ser\'ed.  Is 
entitled  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
pay  grade  applicable  to  that  enlisted  grade 
and  shall  continue  to  serve  In  that  enlisted 
grade  unless  he  Is  demoted  to  a  lower  en- 
listed grade  or  promoted  to  a  higher  enlisted 
grade. 

(bi  This  section  does  not  apply  to  an 
enlisted  member — 

( 1 )  during  any  period  that  he  was  in  con- 
finement as  a  result  of  a  court-martial  sen- 
tence, unless  the  sentence  is  subsequently 
set  aside  or  unless  the  sentence  as  finally 
approved   does  not  Include  confinement;   or 

(2)  who  was  discharged  with  a  dishonor- 
able or  bad-conduct  discharge  as  a  result  of 
a  court-martial  sentence 

(c)  This  section  Is  effective  as  of  Febru- 
ary 20,  1959. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  reduction  in  enlisted 
grade  upon  approval  of  certain  court- 
martial  sentences." 


AMENDMENT  OF  CAREER  COMPEN- 
SATION ACT  OF  1949  RELATING 
TO  TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION ALLOWANCES 

The  bill  (HR.  10068)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949,  to  authorize  travel  and  trans- 
portation allowances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PROMOTION  OP  ECONOMIC  AND 
SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE 
RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  1157>  to  provide  for  promotion 
of  economic  and  social  development  in 
the  Ryukyu  Islands,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  with  amendments,  on  page  2. 
after  line  17,  to  strike  out: 

Sbc.  4  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1960.  and  annually  thereafter, 
the  Sccretarj-  of  the  Treasury  shall  ascer- 
tain, from  Information  furnished  by  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands, 
the  amount  of  Federal  Income  taxes  with- 
held at  the  source  during  the  fiscal  year,  un- 
der the  Internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United 


States,  from  persons  stationed  or  employed 
in  the  Ryukyu  Islands      An  amount  equiva- 
lent  to   that   so   determined,   less    the    esti- 
mated amount  of  refunds  and  credits,  and 
not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year.  Is 
hereby  set  aside  to  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Ryukyu  Islands.     Such   credits  shall 
be  kept  In  a  separate  account  to  be  estab- 
lished   by    the    High    Commissioner    of    the 
Ryukyu   Islands,  and   shall   be  available  for 
obligation    and    expenditures,    within    such 
limltaUons  as  may  be  provided  hereafter  In 
appropriations  acts  In  accordance  with  pro- 
grams approved  by   the  President,  for-    (a) 
promoting  the  economic  development  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  and   improving  the  welfare 
of  the  Inhabitants  thereof;    (b)   reimbursing 
the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for 
services  performed  for  the  benefit  of  and  by 
reason  of  the  presence  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of    the    United    States    within    the    Ryukvu 
Islands,  Including  but  not  limited  to  reim- 
bursement for  such  services  In  the  fields  of 
public  health  and  safety.  In  annual  amounts 
which  may  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands;  and  (c)  emer- 
gency purposes  related  to  typhoons  or  other 
disasters  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands      Preference 
shall    be   given    to    programs   In    which    the 
Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  partici- 
pates by  sharing  part  of  the  costs  or  con- 
tributing other  resources.     Any  unobligated 
balance  in  the  account  In  excess  of  $6  000  000 
at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  trans- 
ferred  and   paid   over  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  such  sums  as  mav  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

On  page  4,  after  line  3,  to  insert: 
Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  »6, 000, 000  In  any 
fiscal  year  for  obligation  and  expenditure  in 
accordance  with  programs  approved  by  the 
President,  for:  (a)  promoting  the  economic 
development  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  im- 
proving the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  (b)  reimbursing  the  Government  of 
the  Ryuksru  Islands  for  services  performed 
for  the  benefit  of  and  by  reason  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  reimbursement  for  such 
services  In  the  fields  of  public  health  and 
safety.  In  annual  amounts  which  may  be 
paid  in  advance  to  the  Government  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands;  and  (c)  emergency  pur- 
poses related  to  typhoons  or  other  disasters 
in  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  Preference  shall  be 
given  to  programs  in  which  the  Government 
of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  participates  by  shar- 
ing part  of  the  costs  or  contributing  other 
resources. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  20.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "6"  to  "5";  on 
page  5.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "7"  to 
"6'.  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "8"  to 
"7-. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engriossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


RIGHTS  OF  STATES  TO  SELECT 
CERTAIN  PI.T3LIC  LANDS  SUBJECT 
TO  MINERAL  LEASE  OR  PERMIT 

Mr  PROUTY  M:'  President.  I  asked 
before  that  Calendar  No.  1796  ko  over 
because  the  report  was  not  clea;  I 
have    received    an    explanation.     I    a.^K 
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onanimoas  consent  tluu  Uie  Scxuite  now 
consider  Calendar  No.  1796. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  <S  2D59 ' 
to  clarify  the  right  of  Stales  uj  scicct 
certain  pubLc  lands  subject  to  any  out- 
standing mineral  lease  or  permit,  which 
had  been  reported  fmm  tp.e  Committee 
on  Interior  and  In.su!;ir  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  o'jt  all  after  the 
enacting  clatise  and  insert: 

Tbat  subsecu  )n  ia»  of  section  2276  of  the 
iievLsed  S'-aiu'i/es  (43  L' S  C  8o2(a)i  \s 
amencied  by  Lhe  deletion  or  the  "xiscing  par- 
agraph (3i  and  the  subs^uution  there/or  of 
tb«  followinE,  paragr.^iphs: 

"(3)  Land  subject  to  a  muieral  leide  or 
permit  may  be  selected  II  none  of  tiie  laud 
subject  to  tbat  lea.se  or  permit  is  In  a  pro- 
ducing or  producible  status,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  restrictions  and  conditions  of  the 
preceding  and  following  paragraphs  of  this 
subsection. 

"i4)  If  a  seiecUon  U  consuxamaie<l  as  to 
Ik.  portion  but  not  all  of  the  lands  subject 
^  any  mineral  lease  or  permit,  then,  aa  to 
such  p-^rtioa  and  for  so  long  only  as  sucb 
iea«e  or  permit  or  any  lease  l.ssued  pursuant 
to  such  permit  sball  remain  In  effect,  there 
shall  be  automatically  reserved  to  ttie  United 
3ta*es  the  ni.ueral  or  minerals  for  wliich  the 
lease  or  permit  was  Issued,  together  with 
stich  further  rights  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  full  and  complete  enjoyment  of  all 
rights,  prlvi.eges  and  benefits  under  or  with 
respect  to  the  lease  or  permit:  Provided, 
hcrwever.  That  after  approval  of  the  selection 
♦^ne  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  determine 
wl^.fit  portion  of  any  rents  and  royalties  ac- 
cru;r.^'  thereafter  which  may  be  paid  under 
the  '.■-■^t'  -J.-  permit  Is  properly  applicable  to 
that  p  >r*;on  of  the  land  subject  to  the  lease 
or  prr.T.i*  selected  by  the  State,  tlie  portion 
appl;  )..'  being  determined  by  applying  to 
the  u.-^.  r  the  rents  and  royalties  the  same 
r  \'A  i.=i  that  e.xistlng  between  the  acreage 
-sclec-ed  by  the  State  and  the  total  acreage 
subject  to  the  lease  or  permit;  of  the  por- 
tion appUcrxble  to  the  selected  land  90  per 
centum  shall  be  paid  to  the  State  by  the 
United  States  annually  and  10  per  centum 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United   States    as   miscellaneous   receipts. 

"(5 1  If  a  selection  Is  consummated  as  to 
all  of  the  lands  subject  to  any  mineral  lease 
or  permit  or  if.  where  the  selecting  State  has 
previously  acquired  title  to  a  portion  of  the 
lands  subject  to  a  mineral  lease  or  permit,  a 
selection  Is  constunmated  as  to  all  of  the 
remaining  lands  subject  to  that  lease  or 
permit,  then  and  up>on  condition  that  the 
United  States  shall  retain  all  rents  and 
royalties  theretofore  paid  and  that  the  leasee 
or  permittee  shall  have  and  may  enjoy  under 
and  with  respect  to  that  lease  or  permit  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  beneflu  which  he 
would  have  had  or  might  have  enjoyed  had 
the  selection  not  been  made  and  approved, 
the  State  shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of 
the  United  .States  under  the  lease  or  permit 
IS  to  the  mineml  or  minerals  covered  there- 
by, subject,  however,  to  all  obligations  of  the 
Umted  States  under  and  with  respect  to  that 
lease  or  permit." 

Sec  2.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  2276  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (43 
U.S.C.  852(d)  ( 1 )  )  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■■(d)(li  The  term  'unappropriated  public 
lands'  as  used  in  this  section  shall  include 
without  otherwuse  affectlni?  the  m^ani:.^ 
thereof,  lands  withdrawn  lor  coal.  phosphat<!, 
nitrate,  potash.  ..,  ^a^,  a.„ph.A.:ic  minera.s, 
oil  shale,  sodium,  and  sulphur,  taut  other- 
wise subject  t<j  appropriation,  location,  ee- 
iecUon,   entry,   or  purchase  undec  the   non- 


minera;  Uws  or  the  United  States;  lands 
wtthdrawn  by  Fxe^'ntive  Orfler  Hiim^iered 
5327  opf  April  15.  1930.  If  otherwise  avallAb'.e 
fjr  selection;  and  the  retained  or  reserv-d 
interest  of  the  t'nited  S'a'es  i:i  lands  whl'h 
hnve  been  dl."'nosed  of  with  a  reservation  to 
thf  Unlvd  Stat/et;  or  all  minerals  or  any 
specified  mineral  "r  n.meral-s  " 

Skc  i  Th»  seco;:d  and  third  .?ent*nces  of 
subsectl  m  hi  uf  -rection  6  <j{  the  Act  of 
July  7.  liVoci  I  72  .Stat  342 1 .  are  hereby  re- 
placed by  the  following  sentences:  "Such 
selections  shall  be  made  only  from  lands 
that  are  otherwise  open  to  selection  tinder 
this  Act  When  all  of  the  lands  subject  to 
a  lease,  permit,  license,  or  contract  are  se- 
lected, the  patent  for  the  lands  so  selected 
shall  vest  In  the  State  of  Alaska  all  the 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  that  lease,  permit,  license,  or  con- 
tract that  remains  outstanding  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  patent.  Including  the 
right  to  all  the  rentals,  royalties,  and  other 
p  lyments  accruing  after  that  date  under 
th;T.t  lease,  permit,  license,  or  contract,  and 
including  any  authority  that  may  have  been 
retained  by  the  United  States  to  modify  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  that  lease.  p>ermit. 
license,  or  contract:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  affect  the  continued 
validity  of  any  such  lease,  permit,  license,  or 
contract  or  any  rights  arising  thereunder. 
Where  only  a  portion  of  the  lands  subject 
to  a  lease,  permit,  license,  or  contract 
are  selected,  there  shall  be  reserved 
to  the  United  States  the  mineral  or  minerals 
subject  to  that  lease,  permit,  license,  or  con- 
tract, together  with  such  further  rights  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  full  and  complete 
enjoyment  of  all  rights,  privileges,  and  ben- 
eUta  under  or  with  respect  to  that  lease, 
permit,  license,  or  contract;  upKin  the  ter- 
mination of  the  lease,  permit,  license,  or 
contract,  title  to  the  minerals  so  reserved  to 
the  United  States  shall  pass  to  the  State  of 
Alaska." 

Sec.  4.  Stibsectlon  (a)  of  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  July  7.  1958  (72  Stat.  340),  U  hereby 
amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following: 
"Provided  further  That  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  the  term  'public  lands  of  the 
United  States  In  Alaska  which  arr  vacant, 
un-ipproprlated,  and  unreserved'  shall  In- 
clude, without  limiting  the  u.se  thereof,  the 
retained  or  reserved  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  lands  which  have  been  disposed  of 
with  a  reservation  to  the  United  States  of  all 
minerals  or  any  specified  nxineral  or  min- 
erals." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  ccanmittee  amend- 
ment to  correct  a  tjT>o?raphical  error. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Cierk.  On  pa^e  5. 
line  14,  strike  out  the  word  "re.serve" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "re- 
served." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreetng  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  Ume. 
and  pa,s.se<i 


PURCHASE  OP  US  OBLIGA'nONS 
BY  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS  DI- 
RECT FROM  THE  TRE.A.SURY 

The  bill    (S    3702)    to  amend  section 
14(b)    of   the    Federal    Reserve   Act.    a^ 


amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  tiie  au- 
thority of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  pur- 
chase r.ri  obligatiuns  direrily  from  tlie 
Treasury  was  announced  sus  next  in 
order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  con.slderation  of  Calendar 
No.    1814    'H.R.   12346>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  CLEaic  A  bill  (H.R. 
12346 >  to  amend  section  14(b>  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obhga- 
tions  directly  from  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  ap- 
parently the  reports  are  not  available  on 
that  bill  as  ^et.  I  ask  that  It  go  over. 
It  is  imdoubtedly  all  right,  but  we 
should  have  the  report. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  Uie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    KEATING,     I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  my  understanding  a 
report  Is  available  on  Calendar  1812, 
which  is  identical  with  the  bill  we  are 
now   considering.   Calendar  No.    1814. 

Mr.  KEATING  Is  Calendar  1814 
identical  with  1812? 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  the  Information 
we  on  this  side  have  been  given. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  report  is 
available  on  Senate  bill  3702. 

Mr.  KEATING  May  I  inquire 
whether  the  House  bill  is  identical  with 
the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  HART.  We  are  making  an  inde- 
pendent check.  Tliat  was  our  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  withdraw  any  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  Is  on  the  third  reading  of  HR. 
12346. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  timp  and 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  Calendar  No.  1812.  Senate 
bill  3702,  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  Chair  advises  that  the  time  al- 
located for  the  consideration  of  the  cal- 
endar has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  We  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  furtlier  proceedings  imder  the 
calendar  call  be  dispensed  with.  Fle- 
ports  are  not  available  on  the  remainder 
of  the  Items. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUrn.IC  DEBl  AND  TAX  RATK  fJC- 
lENSION  ACT  OF  l»«a— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  resnmed  the  oonsMentloa 

of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  eon- 

ff^rence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houi'es  on  the  amendments  of  the 
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Senate  to  the  bill  ^H.R  12381'  to  in- 
crease for  a  1-year  period  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bor.d  Act  and  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  existing  corporate  normal  tax 
rate  and  certain  exci.se  rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
before  we  proceed  with  consideration  of 
the  tax  bill  conference  report,  and  that 
we  move  the  tiir.'-  b:irk  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OPT-ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

(No.  267 J 

AlKen  Engle  McOee 

Allott  Ervln  McNaraara 

Anderson  Feng  Magnuson 

Bartlctt  Frear  Morse 

Beall  Pulbrlgbt  Morton 

Bennett  Oold  water  Moss 

Bible  Oore  Mundt 

Bridges  Green  Murray 

Prunsdale  Omening  Muskle 

Bush  Hart  Pastore 

Butler  Hartke  Prouty 

Eyrd.  Va.  Hayden  Proxmire 

Byrd.  W   Vs.  Hickenlooper  Randolph 

Cannon  Hill  Robertson 

Capehart  HoUand  RusseU 

Cuison  Hiruaka  Saltonstall 

Carroll  Humphrey  Schoeppel 

Case.  N  J  Jackson  Scott 

Case,  S.  Dak.  Javlts  Smathers 

Chaves  Johnson.  Tex.     Srn.th 

Church  Johnston,  S.C.    SparKman 

Clark  Jordan  Stennis 

Cooper  Keating  Symlngtc.n 

Cotton  Kerr  Talmadge 

Curtis  Kuchel  Thurmond 

Dlrksen  Lausche  Wiley 

Dodd  Long,  Hawaii  WliUams.  Del. 

Douglaa  Liong.  La.  W.ii:am.<  N.J. 

Dworshak  Lusk  Tarborough 

Eastland  McCarthy  Young.  N  Dak. 

Ellender  McClellan  Young.  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  unanimous  consent  order 
entered  on  yesterday,  the  Record  shows 
that  the  minority  leader  was  to  allocate 
the  time  in  opposition  to  the  conference 
report.  It  was  the  general  understand- 
ing among  the  leadership  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  report  would  be  allocated 
time  by  the  distinguished  chairmari  ol 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI  and  that  the  opponents 
of  the  report  would  be  allocated  time 
through  the  leadership. 

Therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  allot  the  hour 
of  time  in  oppo.sition  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Cl.\rk),  and  to  per- 
mit him  to  yield  to  any  Senators  to  whom 
he  may  choose  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  Clj\RK  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understandiuK  that  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  open  the  debate. 

Mr  KERR  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Ok'iHhuma  w  ill  stat-e  it. 


Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  2-hour  pen.>d  of 
Ume  beginning  now.  or  has  it  already 
stalled? 

The  PRESIDING  OF'PICER.  It  ..s  b( - 
ginning  now.  The  time  for  the  quorum 
call  did  not  come  out  of  the  2  hours 
allotted  for  debate. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  yield  himself? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  have  already  spoken  with  respect  to 
this  bill  which  would  extend  the  debt 
limit,  extend  the  corporate  tax  rate  from 
47  percent  to  52  percent,  and  extend 
certain  excise  taxes. 

The  House  bill  as  it  came  to  the 
Senate  dealt  with  the  debt  limit  and 
the  extension  of  the  taxes.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  the  House  provisions  and 
added  three  material  amendment.-^  Or.e 
amendment  was  to  repeal  the  4-percent 
dividend  credit  with  respect  to  dividends. 
The  House  conferees  refused  to  accept 
that  amendment,  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  forced  to  recede  m  order 
to  secure  the  conference  agreement. 

The  second  important  amendment  of 
the  Senate  would  add  a  new  section 
302  to  the  bill,  relating  to  the  disal- 
lowance as  trade  or  business  expenses 
of  deductions  of  certain  expenditures  for 
entertainment,  gifts,  and  club  dues. 
This  amendment,  known  as  the  Clark 
amendment,  was  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  amendment  was  discussed 
at  great  length  in  the  conference  with 
the  House,  and  the  House  conferees  were 
adamant.  The  conferees  had  tliree  roll- 
call  votes,  and  not  a  single  House  con- 
feree was  willing  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment. So  the  Senate  was  forced  to 
recede  with  respect  to  the  amendment. 

The  third  important  amendmeiii  was 
the  depletion  amendment,  which  lias 
been  discussed  at  length  in  the  Senate. 
The  House  agreed  to  that  amendment 
practically  as  the  amendment  passed  the 
Senate. 

So  of  the  three  important  Senate 
amendments,  the  Senate  succeeded  in 
retaining  probably  Uie  most  important, 
but  was  forced  to  recede  on  tJie  other 
two. 

The  Senate  conferees  made  a  great 
effort  to  induce  the  House  to  accept  the 
two  amendments  but  the  House  con- 
ferees would  not  agree. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  unless  the  bill 
shall  be  enacted  by  midnight  on  Thurs- 
day, the  excise  taxes  will  expire,  the  5 
percent  additional  tax  on  corporations 
will  expire,  and  the  debt  ceiling  at  that 
time  will  be  exceeded  by  the  actual 
debt.  In  other  words,  unle.ss  the  bill 
becomes  law  by  midnight.  June  30.  the 
national  debt  will  be  in  exce.ss  of  the 
authorized  debt  ceilinc  That  will  mean, 
so  we  are  told  by  the  SecretaiT  of  the 
Treasury,  that  the  Trea.^ury  will  have 
to  stop  paying  bills,  and  the  Crovem- 
ment  will  practically  be  at  a  sta:id.'>till. 
Thus  It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the 
bill  be  enacted  before  midnight  June  30. 

The  Hou.se  has  already  adopted  the 
ronft-rence  report  It  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  t^n  have  reconsidera- 
tion of  It  bv  th''  House  before  midnieht 
on  Thursday, 


\V:th  respect  to  the  iunendmti.t  re- 
latiiig  to  the  deduction  a.s  business  ex- 
penses relating  to  entertainment,  I  shall 
read  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr  Dana 
Latham.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue. I  pay  my  respects  to  Mr  Latham. 
I  believe  he  is  one  of  the  more  ab^e  men 
who  have  served  in  that  position  He  is 
keenly  aware  of  and  is  very  anxious  to 
clear  up  any  misconduct  with  re.-^pect 
to  deductions  for  entertainment  He 
has  v.ritten  me  this  letter: 

UjS.  TaK.\STjaT  Dkparthekt, 

iNTEiNAL    RrVENI.-E   SalV^CI, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  27,  1960. 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Bvro, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator;  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  the  administrative  measures 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  taking  to 
prevent  abuses  of  the  business  expense  de- 
ductions under  existing  provisions  of  the 
Income  tax  laws. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  within  the 
framework  of  existing  Law  and  court  de- 
cisions we  are  constantly  on  the  alert  In  the 
audit  of  returns  to  deny  deductions  for  ex- 
penses which  are  not  pr  per  under  the  law. 
We  recently  impressed  the  importance  of 
this  matter  upon  our  field  offices,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  expenses  for  entertain- 
ment, the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  hunt- 
ing lodges,  pleasure  boats  and  yachts,  con- 
vention and  business  meetings,  and  similar 
or  related  items  of  such  expenses.  Be- 
glnrUng  with  the  1960  incorxie  returns,  we 
are  requiring  additional  information  with 
respect  to  expense  allowances  ol  envployees. 
and  the  furnishing  of  inlormaUon  by  busi- 
ness taxpayers  as  to  whether  expense  de- 
ductions are  claimed  for  the  facilities  and 
activities  nanied  above;  and  In  addition, 
fishing  camps,  vacation  resort  property, 
hotel  rooms  or  suites,  apartments,  or  similar 
faculties.  Attached  are  copies  of  our  Tecl:- 
nlcai  Information  Release  No.  221  of  AprU 
4,  1960  (which  is  referred  to  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  12381)  to  our  £fcld 
offices  which  Indicates  the  attention  we  are 
giving  to  this  matter.  The  release  of  this 
document  was  preceded  by  a  press  con- 
ference at  which  wide  publicity  was  given 
to  this  program. 

We  have  specifically  instructed  our  field 
offices  to  emphasize  the  examination  of  re- 
turns Involving  such  expenses,  and  to  give 
particular  attention  to  those  entertainment 
and  similar  expenses  which  appear  to  be 
dlsprop>ortlonate  In  relation  to  the  income 
and  business  activities  of  the  particular 
taxpayer  whose  return  is  being  examined. 
Large  or  unusual  expenses  for  entertainment 
are  being  closely  examined  to  determine 
whether  \,i\ty  are  proper  deductions  In 
making  examinations,  our  examining  officers 
are  also  determining  whether  the  taxpayer's 
records  and  accounting  procedures  for  pay- 
ments for  travel,  entertainment,  and  other 
business  expenses  of  his  employee?  are  ade- 
quate to  support  the  fact  that  such  expenfe? 
are  proper  deductions.  If  the  '.Hxpayt-r's 
records  and  accounting  procedures  ase  not 
adequate,  then  the  employee's  retiirns  are 
examined  and  allowances  for  such  exp^enses 
are  included  In  Income. 

We  believe  the  procedures  we  are  following. 
Including  the  enforcement  and  reporting 
program  outlined  In  the  Technical  Informa- 
tion Release,  wlU  minimise  the  allowance  of 
deductions  which  are  not  proper  business 
expenses. 

In  view  ol  the  fact  that  entertainment  is 
generally  viewed  as  a  legitimate  means  of 
conducting  business  aiTalrr  uhoUier  called 
entertainment  advertl.sing  promotion,  or 
recreational  expenses  of  employee*;  we  have 
thought    It    appropriate    to    deaj    with    such 
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expenses  through  continued  irr.provement  of 
ovir  administration  and  enforc'ement  of  the 
law 

Wh;:e  we  are  unable  to  report  complete 
data  as  U3  the  results  of  our  1960  enforce- 
ment program,  we  believe  that  rhe  report  re- 
quired uiider  the  conference  agreement  on 
HR  12331  will  indicate  Improvement  In  our 
eff'jr'-^  to  deny  deductions  for  business  ex- 
penses which  are  not  proper  deductions 
under  the  law  I  feel  that  present  admin- 
istrative pirooedures  should  be  adequate  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  desired  by  the  Con- 
gress. Certainly,  we  will  be  In  a  position 
to  know  a  great  deal  more  of  the  scope  of 
the  problem  by  this  time  next  year  and 
wUl  have  definite  Information  that  can  b« 
made  available  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 
,  Dana  Latham, 

I  Commissionet, 

(by  C.I F  ). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President. 
I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  conference  report  directs  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  and  the  Treasury  to  join  in  an 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  claims 
which  have  been  made  concerning  the 
illegal  deduction.s  of  expenses  for  enter- 
tainment. I  have  confidence  that  great 
progress  will  be  made  in  the  study.  I 
have  confidence  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  fully  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion All  over  the  country,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  prevent  illegal  deduc- 
tions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
expired 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield  time  to  nie  m  opposition  to  the 
report  ^ 

Mr  CL-\RK  Mr  President,  I  yield 
such  time,  up  to  15  minutes,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  may  need.  I  un- 
derstand he  desires  to  interrogate  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence, but  that  the  time  for  the  interro- 
gation will  be  charged  to  the  time  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  disclosed  to  us  that  3  roll- 
call  votes  %vere  taken  on  the  Clark 
amendment  On  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  abolished  the 
dividend  credit  provision,  how  many 
rollcal!  votes  were  taken? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wi-^iconsm 
that  the  Senate  conferees  in.sisted  three 
times  upon  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments. But  not  one  vote  was  given  by 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
in  favor  of  accepting  any  one  of  these 
three  amendments. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  How  much  discus- 
sion was  there  of  the  McCarthy  amend- 
menf-  The  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
givf'n  us  an  excellent  indication  of  how 
extensive  wa-s  the  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  Clark  amendment.  Now  I  wish 
to  mquire  about  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Of  course,  we 
do  not  keep  a  timetable  of  the  discus- 
sions. 

Mr    PROXMIRE.     I  understand. 

Mr  BYRD.  of  Virginia  We  had  2 
days  of  meetings.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence; and  he  asked  questions  and  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  at  length,  and 
the  rest  of  us  discussed  the  amendment 
at  length.  But  the  House  conferees 
were  adamant.  I  asked  the  chairman 
of  the  House  conferees  if  there  was  any 
possibility  that  the  House  would  recede, 
and  he  said  there  was  none.  Further- 
more, all  of  us  realize  that  the  bill  must 
be  passed  by  June  30,  or  these  taxes  will 
expire,  and  cannot  be  collected,  and  the 
revenue  will  be  decreased  and  the  debt 
limit  will  be  exceeded. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  reason  was 
there  for  opposition  to  the  McCarthy 
amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  cannot  an- 
swer as  to  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  W;.uL  reason  was 
advanced  during  the  discussions? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  House 
conferees  simply  did  not  approve  of  it. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows 
that  a  year  ago  the  House  refused  to  ac- 
cept such  an  amendment  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  so 
stated  in  the  report.  I  imagine  that  the 
House  conferees  feel  that  the  present 
system  of  taxation  is  a  just  one. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  But  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  no  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical or  statistical  objection  was  devel- 
oped as  to  why  this  amendment,  which 
would  raise  $350  million  of  revenue,  and 
which  the  majority  of  the  Senate  has 
voted  for  three  times,  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  House? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  House 
does  not  have  to  agree  unless  it  wishes 
to  do  so.  We  had  a  free  discussion. 
The  House  conferees  said  they  were  op- 
posed to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  saying  that  the  House 
conferees  did  not  give  any  reasons  for 
their  objection,  but  simply  said  they  were 
opposed  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Since  1954 
the  House  has  believed  in  the  justice 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  there  any  bsisis.  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  conferees  to  be  in - 
teiTogated  and  cross-examined  as  to  why 
the  conferees  for  the  other  body  did  or 
did  not  do  certain  things? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection;  I  will  make  the  best 
answer  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless 
thei'e  is  objection 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgima  Mr  President. 
I  cannot  answer  as  to  what  was  m  the 
minds  of  the  House  conferees.  But  gen- 
erally I  do  say  that  there  is  a  widespread 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
credit  for  dividends  is  a  proper  tax  de- 


duction or  not.  Many  persons  beUeve 
that  the  taxation  of  dividends.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  corporate  income  tax,  con- 
stitutes double  taxation.  In  my  State  of 
Virginia  we  do  not  pay  a  tax  on  the 
dividends  which  are  paid  by  corporations, 
but  we  tax  the  corporations  themselves. 
So  there  is  that  difference  of  opinion. 

The  House  originated  this  provision  in 
1954;  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
understands  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  it, 
and  I  have  no  disrespect  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  However.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  report  in  detail,  and  I  can- 
not find  any  reasons  for  the  rejection  of 
the  McCarthy  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  communi- 
cate with  Representative  Mills,  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I 
cannot  speak  for  him,  as  to  what  his  ob- 
jections are. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  any  rate,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  Is  stating  that  his 
feeling  that  the  taxation  of  dividends 
constitutes  double  taxation  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  reasons 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vlrgmia.  I  did  not  say 
that.  I  was  on  the  Finance  Committee 
when  it  approved  the  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  In  1954.  There  Is 
this  difference  of  opinion. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin write  a  letter  to  Representative 
Mills,  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  who  said  definitely  and  posi- 
tively that  he  would  not  accept  the 
amendment — not  once,  but  three  times. 
Let  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ask 
Representative  Mills  to  give  his  reasons. 
Representative  Mills  can  then  decide 
whether  he  wishes  to  give  that  informa- 
tion or  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  I  shall  con- 
clude by  saying  that  I  imderstand  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  that  one  objection,  at  least.  Is 
that  this  tax  might  constitute  double 
taxation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  did  not  say 
that,  and  I  do  not  want  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  put  words  Into  my 
mouth.  I  did  not  say  any  such  thing. 
It  is  not  Incumbent  upon  me  to  deter- 
mine what  were  the  objections  by  the 
House  conferees.  They  act  as  a  separate 
body,  and  the  Senate  conferees  do  like- 
wise. The  House  conferees  represented 
the  House. 

All  I  can  say  is — and  I  think  every 
member  of  the  committee  will  sustain 
my  statement — that  we  made  every  ef- 
fort to  have  the  three  amendments 
adopted.  But  every  time  the  vote  was 
taken,  not  one  of  the  seven  House  con- 
ferees said  he  would  vote  to  recede. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  I  simply  say 
that  it  Is  the  observation  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsm — not  the  observation  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia — that  the  only 
reason,  on  the  basis  of  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  was 
that  there  was  objection  to  the  McCar- 
thy amendment,  Inasmuch  as  its  adop- 
tion might  mean  double  taxation  of 
dividends. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  may  be 
the  conclusion  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE  Ye.<,  th.at  Is  my  o*n 
conclusion 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  may  be 
the  conclusion  of  Uie  St-nator  Irom  Wis- 
consm; but  if  he  wishes  further  infor- 
mation. I  suggest  thai  he  addre.ss  a  let- 
ter to  Repre.sentative  Mills  ine  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Mt-ans  Corr.nuiiee 
of  the   House  ol   Representatives. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tlien  I  a.-^k  the  Sen- 
ator fri'in  Viiginia,  is  u  correct  t.'iat 
when  tills  provision  was  adopud  a?  part 
of  the  1954  Revenue  Act.  by  tiie  Ho  ise 
of  Representatives,  it  was  adopted  under 
a  rule  whicn  did  not  permit  tlie  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  vote  on  this  pro- 
vision as  such  ? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Again,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  have  to  ask 
that  question  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  this  amendment  were  taken  back  to 
the  House  by  tlie  House  conferees,  for  a 
vote.  It  might  then  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
the  first  time  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
this  particular  amendment  to  the  tax 
law  which  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
has  consistently  approved,  but  which  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  vote  on,  as  such? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Again,  I  say 
I  have  no  information  as  to  that;  and  I 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  he  communicate  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives, 
who  no  doubt  will  give  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  the  mformation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  one  other 
question:  Is  there  not  precedent  for  the 
Congress  failing  to  enact  into  law  a 
measure  to  renew  the  excise  taxes  or 
other  taxes  at  the  end  of  the  F>eriod  when 
they  will  expire,  without  any  substantial 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRD  (if  Virginia.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  such  precedent,  because  these  are 
excise  taxes.  Such  a  procedure  could  be 
followed  with  the  tax  on  corp>orations; 
but  these  are  excise  taxes  on  liquor,  to- 
bacco, automobiles,  and  so  forth.  If 
these  excise  taxes  temporarily  expired 
for  1  day.  there  would  be  great  confu- 
sion. This  was  the  testimony  before  our 
COTnmlttee.  People  say,  "We  bought 
these  while  the  tax  did  not  exist." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  that  there 
could  be  corisiderable  confusion  and  dif- 
ficulty with  respect  to  collecting  the 
excise  taxes  on  liquor,  and  so  forth? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  not  in  connec- 
tion with  the  corporation  Income  tax? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  right. 
The  corporation  income  tax  could  be 
made  retroactive.  But  these  are  excise 
taxes;  and  they  cannot  be  made  retro- 
active, because  they  are  collected  at  the 
time  of  sale.  A  person  who  buys  liquor 
on  a  day  when  the  $1.50  excise  tax  does 
not  apply  to  the  sale  of  liquor  will  not 
pay  that  tax ;  and  thereafter  it  could  not 
be  collected  retroactively. 


ii  the  .w-naUir  fram  Wi.sconsin  thinks 
:)iere  .  .s<  rne  prccedcni  o!  that  surt. 
ceitainly  I  do  not  know  about  it. 

In  regard  to  the  dividend  credit,  I  have 
before  me  what  Representative  Bvrnes, 
a  House  conferee  said 

Incidentally,  this  statement  was  made 
by  Mr.  Byrnss,  a  House  conferee  who 
comes  from  the  same  State  as  the  Sen- 
ator: 

The  first  of  these  Senate  ajneixor.nin, 
would  have  repealed  the  4-perceut  dividend 
received  credit  allowed  to  individuals  under 
section  34  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
This  amendment  was  deleted  In  conference. 

I  wotild  make  this  Individual  c<5mment  on 
tto*  position  of  the  House  conferees  in  in- 
sisting that  the  Senate  conferees  recede  with 
respect  to  the  Senate  repeal  of  the  dividend 
received  credit.  The  partial  tax  relief 
granted  by  the  credit  against  tiie  double 
taxation  of  corporate  business  Income  paid 
out  In  dividends  was  provided  by  the  Con- 
gres?  as  a  matter  of  considered  tax  policy  It 
should  not  be  taken  away  from  the  more 
than  12  million  shareholders,  about  75  per- 
cent of  whom  are  in  the  under  $10,000  per 
year  Income  category.  Furthermore,  this 
credit  serves  as  an  Inducement  to  tlie  equity 
financing  of  economic  growth  In  America's 
free  enterprise  system.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  dlscu.«lon  on  the  need  for 
economic  growth.  Under  our  economic  pj^- 
tem  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  retard  that 
growth  by  repealing  this  credit  and  thereby 
restricting  the  capital  formation  neceesary  to 
permit  that  growth  as  the  adoption  of  the 
Senate  amendment  would  have  done. 

I  might  also  state  that  the  House  con- 
ferees were  unanimous  in  in-isting  on 
rejection  of  this  Senate  amendment. 
The  Senate  conferees  were  forced  to 
yield  on  this  amendment 

There  is  a  statement  coming  from  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  Senator's 
own  State,  who  is  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  was 
a  Hou^  conferee.  I  think  that  state- 
ment should  be  adequate  for  the  Senator. 
If  he  desires  any  further  Information,  he 
can  take  it  up  with  his  own  colleag:ue. 
Representative  Byrnes,  who  made  this 
statement  and  was  a  member  of  the 
conference. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 
Before  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  I  should  like  to  point  out  w  hat  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia,  in 
replying  to  my  questions,  has  indicated 
is  the  principal  objection  raised  by  the 
House,  as  indicated  by  the  statement  of 
Representative  Byrnes,  which  he  has 
just  read.  First  let  me  say  Byrnes 
is  chairman  of  the  Republican  policy 
committee  in  the  House,  an  able  and 
vigorous  spokesman  for  the  Republican 
high  command.  What  he  said  is  exactly 
what  you  would  expect  from  John 
Byrnes.  He  charges  primarily  tliat  the 
McCarthy  amendment  would  constitute 
double  taxation,  and  that  it  would  re- 
tard equity  financing.  Last  night,  in 
my  extensive  speech  on  this  matter.  I 
answered  these  objections.  The  double 
taxation  charge  has  been  thoroughly 
refuted  on  the  basis  of  a  study  by  econo- 
mists, on  the  basis  of  statistical  evi- 
dence, and  indeed  on  the  basis  of  the 
arguments  of  the  very  people  who  are 
themselves  the  foremost  advocates  of 
dividend  exclusion.    The  argument  that 


this  special  prMtafB  is  necessary  to 
encourage  equity  ftoancmg  is  ridiculous. 
Is  there  a  fragment  of  evidence  that 
common  stock  prices  are  t<K)  low  ''  The 
fiut  i.s  that  Uie  suxk  market  t^-day  is 
twice  the  classic  H^2y  sujnr  high.  Stock 
prices  are  sellmg  excessively  high  In  re- 
lation to  earnings  on  the  basis  of  his- 
torical experience,  opportunity  for  equity 
financing  are  overfiowmg  in  abundance. 
Suxrk  prices  jtre  too  fat.  not  too  thin. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  If  the  Sena- 
tor cares  to.  he  can  contaci  iJie  Repi'e- 
sentative  from  his  own  Stai*. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Mr   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  liave  control  of 
the  opposition  time'' 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes.  Will  the 
Chair  advise  how  much  time  there  is  re- 
maining to  the  opponents  of  the  confer- 
ence report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Forty- 
eight  minutes  remain  to  the  opponents. 

Mr.  McCarthy  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Senator  from  Miirnesota  is  n-copni/ed 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  regret  very  much 
that  the  Senate  conferees  yielded  on  the 
amendment  to  repeal  the  dividend  credit 
provision  of  the  tax  code.  Tl^.is  provi- 
sion was  written  into  the  law  in  1954.  in 
the  83d  Congress,  which  was  controlled 
by  a  Republican  majority  The  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  committee  to  which  refer- 
ence hais  been  made,  filed  a  unaiumous 
report  against  the  passage  of  the  1954 
revision  of  the  income  tax  law.  and  in- 
cluded In  the  Items  which  were  objected 
to  in  that  minority  report  was  the  repeal 
of  the  dividend  credit  provision.  Only 
one  Democratic  member  of  tliat  commit- 
tee filed  a  special  report  on  the  ix)int  of 
dividend  credit 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee  has  just  made  reference  to  a 
statement  by  Representative  Byrnes, 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Hou.se 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  with  re- 
gard to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
dividend  credit  provision.  He  raises 
again  the  old  question  of  double  taxation. 

In  the  debate  on  this  particular 
amendment  when  it  was  last  considered 
by  the  Senate,  and  when  it  was  consid- 
ered a  year  ago,  we  effectively  ans-wered 
the  charge  that  this  was  double  taxation, 
pointing  out  that,  fundamentally,  the 
corporate  profits  tax  is  a  tax  on  a  legal 
entity,  the  corporation  and  that  the  tax 
on  dividends  is  the  tax  on  the  income  of 
Individual  persons.  We  pointed  out.  In 
addition,  that  if  we  were  to  make  the 
rule  of  double  taxation  the  standard, 
then  we  should  never  have  enacted  the 
excise  tax,  because  the  excise  tax  is 
a  tax  which  is  imposed  on  expenditures 
made  from  income  on  which  an  income 
tax  has  already  lieen  imposed.  If  a  ques- 
tion of  equity,  or.  as  some  Members  have 
said,  even  a  moral  question  is  involved 
in  double  taxation,  certainly  the  offense 
and  the  injustice,  if  we  are  to  judge  the 
question  in  terms  of  money  involved,  are 
greater  in  extending  excise  taxes  than 
in  repealing  the  dividend  credit. 
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I  ask  this  question  aeain.  as  I  have  in 
the  past,  why  do  those  concerned  about 
double  taxation  not  propose  to  reduce 
the  corporate  profit  taxes''  I  have  not 
gotten  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that 
question.  The  answer  rests  on  the  fact 
that  the  corporate  profits  tax  is  a  regres- 
sive tax.  which  most  economists  are 
coming  to  beheve  is  imposed  on  the  con- 
sumer. I  point  out  again,  as  I  did  in  the 
debate  last  week,  the  recommendations 
of  this  administration  have  all  been  in 
the  way  of  extending  an  excise  tax  or 
imposing  a  new  excise  tax,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  corporate  profits  tax  is 
really  an  excise  tax  it  fits  into  the  same 
catetjory 

T:>-  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Sena'or  has  expired. 

Mr  McCarthy  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senato!-  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes, 

Mr  McCarthy.  I  repeat,  I  am 
somewhat  disappointed  our  conferees 
have  yielded  on  this  amendment  to  the 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Last  year  the  Senate  passed 
this  amendment  by  a  vote  of  46  to  31. 
We  went  to  conference.  I  was  a  member 
of  th'.'  conferees.  At  that  time,  under 
the  sam.e  kind  of  pressure  that  is  on  us 
today:  namely,  that  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  fiscal  year  was  running  out  in 
2  or  3  days,  we  must  act  immediately. 
and  not  to  delay  action.  The  same  argu- 
ment IS  raised  here  today.  Always  the 
talk  IS  about  the  excise  taxes  that  will 
not  be  collected  if  this  bill  is  not  passed. 
I  say  even  if  we  were  to  delay  action 
for  2  or  3  davs  to  the  point  of  not  col- 
lecting excise  taxes  which  would  result 
in  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  several  million,  the  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment  would  result 
in  collecting  additional  millions.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  run  the  risk  of  losing 
any  excise  taxes.  The  Senate  and  the 
House  can  act  very  quickly  to  pass  a  res- 
olution to  continue  the  excise  taxes  for 
10  or  15  days  or  for  as  long  as  necessary. 
Those  who  had  served  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  know  that  such  action  can  be 
taken  m  20  or  30  minutes.  So  we  do  not 
need  to  act  under  any  fear  that  excise 
taxes  will  be  lost  if  we  go  back  to  con- 
ference and  consider  this  particular 
amendment. 

When  the  Senate  approved  the  repeal 
of  the  dividend  this  year  and  the  con- 
ferees went  to  conference  I  was  hopeful 
the  results  might  be  better.  Last  year 
I  was  the  spokesman  for  the  amend- 
ment. This  year  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  was  substituted 
for  me.  I  hoped  that  he  would  have  bet- 
ter success.  If  we  can  measure  success 
by  the  amount  of  time  he  kept  the  con- 
ference going,  he  was  more  successful 
than  I.  However,  in  the  way  of  results, 
the  outcome  is  the  same. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield' 

M    McCarthy,    i  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  looking 
at  pages  116  and  117  of  the  Senate  Man- 
ual, dealing  with  conferees: 

Tbey  are  usually  three  In  number,  but  on 
Important  measures  the  number  is  sometimes 


increased.  In  the  selection  of  the  managers 
the  two  large  political  parties  are  usually 
represented,  and,  also,  care  Is  taken  that 
there  shall  be  a  representation  of  the  two 
opinions  which  almost  always  exist  on  sub- 
jects of  Importance. 

I  Stress  this  next  sentence: 

Of  course  the  majority  party  and  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  have  the  majority  of  the 
managers. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  a  majority  of 
the  conferees  did  not  vote  for  his  amend- 
ment, I  am  sure  the  majority  of  the 
conferees  undoubtedly  should  have  voted 
to  sustain  the  Senator's  position  in  the 
conference.  The  fact  that  the  Senator 
did  not  have  support  from  a  majority 
changed  what  the  rules  would  have  given 
to  him. 

It  is  my  judgment  that,  with  respect 
to  an  amendment  of  such  significance,  a 
Senator  w^o  is  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment should  be  satisfied  with  the  con- 
ferees when  they  are  appointed.  This 
amendment  was  the  major  difference  be- 
tween the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  bill 
in  the  conference.  It  is  the  judgment 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  if  the  House  would  not  yield  at  all 
on  this  proposal,  inasmuch  as  this  was 
the  second  time  we  had  sent  the  proposal 
to  the  House,  the  conferees  should  have 
reported  disagreement  and  should  have 
gone  back  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House 
of  Flepresentatives  ajid  requested  in- 
structions. It  seems  to  me,  rather  than 
to  bring  a  conference  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  try  to  get  the  Senate  to  agree  to 
surrendering  the  Senate's  position  a  sec- 
ond time  in  this  Congress,  the  conferees 
should  have  instead  reported  a  disagree- 
ment and  asked  the  Senate  for  instruc- 
tions 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgfifiia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  ^elci  to  me? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  -I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  both  bodies  had  an  equal 
representation  in  the  conference. 

There  were  four  Democrats  and  two 
Republicans  among  the  Senate  con- 
ferees.   This  is  a  2-to-l  ratio. 

There  were  two  members  of  the  con- 
ference who  voted  for  the  McCarthy 
amendment;  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Frear)  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Long].  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Frear  1  signed  the  con- 
ference report,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]  did  not  sign  the 
report. 

Those  who  have  been  chairmen  of 
committees  know  that  with  respect  to  a 
half  dozen  amendments,  representation 
cannot  be  given  to  all  Senators  who  are 
for  or  against  the  amendments. 

We  were  considering  three  vital 
amendments.  I  regard  the  Gore  amend- 
ment as  the  most  important  amendment 
in  the  bill.  That  would  have  saved  $600 
million  in  the  event  the  Supreme  Court 
had  decided  to  the  contrary.  The  Gore 
amendment  received  no  special  consid- 
eration as  to  the  appointment'  of  con- 
ferees. 

There  were  three  important  amend- 
ments involved.  The  chairman  feels 
compelled  to  give  representation  to  the 


Republicans.  The  Republicans  select 
their  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

I  will  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  was  not  disposed  to  protest  the 
membership  of  the  conference.  Upon 
the  basis  of  the  voting  in  the  Senate,  we 
did  have  representation  from  among 
those  who  supported  the  amendments  In 
the  conference. 

I  think  there  is  a  continuing  funda- 
mental question  which  we  must  face  in 
the  Senate  as  to  the  makeup  of  the  con- 
ferees and  their  conduct  in  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

My  one  feeling  of  regret  is  that  in  2 
years  we  have  not  stood  firm,  to  the  point 
of  asking  the  conferees  from  the  House 
to  go  back  to  the  House  and  let  their 
Members  vote  upon  the  matter.  They 
have  not  given  the  House  Members  a 
chance  to  vote  upon  the  proposal  since 
1954. 

In  1954,  it  was  not  an  open  opportunity 
to  vote  upon  the  single  proposal,  which 
was  included  in  a  bill  with  many  other 
items,  involving  some  $3 '2  billion  in 
taxes. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  vote.  In 
1954.  on  the  motion  to  recommit  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  which  Included  the 
special  tax  grant,  was  204  to  recommit 
and  210  against.  That  was  the  vote  in 
1954.  That  was  the  last  House  vote  on 
the  proposal. 

With  respect  to  those  who  voted 
against  recommitting  the  bill — the  210 
who  voted  against  recommitting  the 
bill — some  101  are  no  longer  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  years  since  1954.  since  the  Sen- 
ate has  acted  twice  upon  this  matter  and 
in  the  House  there  are  approximately  150 
Members  who  were  not  Members  in  1954, 
it  seems  to  me  we  would  not  be  unrea- 
sonable to  ask  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference from  the  House  to  take  the 
amendment  to  the  House  and  to  let  the 
House  Members  vote  on  it.  If  they  were 
to  do  that,  and  if  the  amendment  were 
to  be  defeated,  then  I  would  say.  "Let  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  take  the 
initiative  from  now  on." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     Mi*.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time? 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator, on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  recognized 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  the 
leader  among  the  conferees  In  respect  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  We  appeared  to  be  in  dead- 
lock. I  asked  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana whether  he  thought  we  should  con- 
tinue to  confer,  when  it  was  very  ap- 
parent it  would  be  a  useless  thing  to  do. 
He  said  he  did  not  think  we  should  con- 
tinue, but  he  said  he  thought  It  might 
be  advisable  for  the  conferees  to  take  the 
proposal  back  to  the  House  for  a  vote, 
which  in  my  judgment  would  not  have 
accomplished  anything.  We  would  then 
have  to  run  the  risk  of  having  the  bill 
not  enacted  by  midnight  June  30. 

The  debt  limit  extension  is  in  the  bill. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I  think 
the  debt  limit  extension  should  have  been 
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put  in  a  separate  bill,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  past.     The  House  put  it  in  this  bill. 

If  this  proposed  legislation  is  not 
passed  by  midnight  June  30,  the  debt 
will  be  considerably  greater  than  the 
authorized  hmit.  That  is  the  situation 
we  face. 

We  did  all  we  could.  There  Is  no  way 
the  Senate  conferees  can  force  the  con- 
ferees of  the  other  body  to  do  what  they 
wish  done.  We  can  come  back  to  the 
Senate:  that  is  true. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
for  whom  I  have  real  affection  and  ad- 
miration. 

I  wish  to  state  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate  the  excise  taxes  which  will 
expire  this  week  unless  the  bill  is  en- 
acted. They  are  as  follows:  Distilled 
spirits.  $158  million;  beer.  S88  million; 
and  wine.  $10  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Cigarettes,  S231  million;  passenger 
cars,  $420  million;  auto  parts  and  acces- 
sories, $71  million;  transportation  of  per- 
sons. $145  million;  general  telephone  tax. 
$450  million;  and  corporate  taxes.  $2,375 
million.    That  is  a  total  of  $3,948  million. 

Testimony  was  given  before  our  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  each  one  of  these 
taxes.  If  these  excise  taxes  expire  for 
only  a  short  time  It  will  be  Impossible  to 
collect  them.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
cannot  make  excise  taxes  retroactive, 
since  they  are  taxes  on  sales. 

I  do  not  think  we  could  put  these  taxes 
back  into  effect  except  with  great  con- 
fusion, If  they  are  permitted  to  lapse 
for  any  length  of  time.  If  the  bill  is  not 
enacted  Into  law  at  this  time.  It  may 
have  to  go  over  until  after  the  political 
conventions. 

Mr  McCarthy.  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  by  saying  two 
things. 

First,  if  we  did  permit  the  law  to  ex- 
pire, "^t  most  all  we  would  lose  would 
be  the  excise  taxes  for  those  days  dur- 
ing which  the  collection  was  not  made, 
which  would  be  a  small  amount. 

The  second  point  Is  that  even  such  a 
loss  is  not  necessarj',  since  it  would  be 
easy  to  pass  a  resolution  extending  the 
excise  taxes  for  a  period  of  1  week.  2 
weeks,  or  3  weeks.  If  It  Is  necessary.  This 
is  not,  It  seems  to  me,  a  very  serious 
problem. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  other  point 
for  the  Record.  At  the  time  the  divi- 
dend credit  was  adopted,  there  was  a 
counter  proposal  made  to  raise  the  per- 
sonal exemption  from  $600  a  year  to 
$700  a  year.  I  know  that  the  stock  ex- 
changes and  the  brokers  around  the 
coimtry  have  been  writing  to  Members 
of  Congress,  and  have  had  other  people 
write  to  Members  of  Congre.ss,  to  state 
the  great  hardship  which  would  be 
placed  upon  widows,  orphans,  and  poor 
old  people  who  are  retired.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  If  the  prop>osal  which  was 
made  In  1954  to  raise  individual  exemp- 
tions from  $800  to  $700 — and  which  was 
made  in  essentially  the  same  form  in 
1958 — had  been  agreed  to.  the  average 
person  would  have  received  about  a  $20 


tax  deduction.  In  order  to  e<iual  that 
tax  deduction  the  same  person  would 
have  to  receive  about  $500  a  year  in  the 
way  of  dividend  income,  so  that  the  4- 
percent  dividend  credit  when  applied 
would  give  the  $20  tax  credit. 

If  this  were  done  with  respect  to  a 
person  over  65,  there  would  be  a  double 
deduction  involved,  and  the  poor  widow 
or  the  older  retired  person  under  those 
circumstances  would  have  to  have  divi- 
dend income  of  approximately  $1,000  a 
year  before  the  benefits  which  such  a 
person  would  receive  would  be  compa- 
rable to  the  benefit  received  If  the  $100 
Increase  in  personal  exemption  had  been 
granted. 

I  say,  let  us  not  be  taken  in  by  the 
argument  that  the  widows  and  orphans 
and  people  with  low  Incomes  have  bene- 
fited by  the  dividend  credit.  The  record 
is  very  clear  it  gives  special  and  un- 
usual benefits  to  those  who  are  in  the 
high  income  brackets. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  IllinoLs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  dilemma  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today  really  flows  out  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  both  Houses  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  political  parties.  It  Is  not 
the  fault  of  Individuals.  I  should  like 
to  speak  very  frankly  about  these  mat- 
ters, and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  not 
think  that  I  am  making  any  personal 
reflection  upon  their  conduct.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  generally  postpones 
the  p>assage  of  a  continuing  resolution 
on  the  indirect  taxes  and  on  the  debt 
limit  until  the  very  last  moment. 

Each  year,  in  October  or  November, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  gives  notice  that  he 
Intends  to  have  a  very  thoroughgoing 
analysis  of  the  defects  In  the  revenue 
system,  and  at  times  hearings  are  held. 
In  those  hearings,  various  loopholes  are 
developed,  and  the  evidence  becomes 
overwhelming  that  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  revenue  system,  great  changes  should 
be  made. 

But  after  all  these  hearings  no  action 
results,  no  new  bill  is  introduced,  and 
no  thoroughgoing  revision  Is  propo.sed. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
holds  back  until  almost  the  last  moment, 
and  then  presents  a  bill  merely  con- 
tinuing the  existing  system  of  taxes,  with 
all  the  Injustices  and  Inequities  which 
are  embodied  in  the  general  revenue 
structure  unaltered.  The  bill  generally 
goes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  accom- 
panied by  a  very  strict  rule  imposed  by 
the  Rules  Committee  greatly  restricting 
amendments  which  can  be  proposed,  and 
In  some  cases  I  believe  restricting  the 
decision  of  the  Hou.se  to  a  simple  yea 
or  nay  upon  the  bill  Itself. 

The  bill  then  comes  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  we  have  very  limited  time.  It 
is  not  generally  possible  to  have  ade- 
quate hearings,  so  that  public  opinion 
cannot  be  developed  on  revisions  which 
I  think  most  of  us  believe  should  be 
embodied  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
It  comes  to  the  floor.  The  plea  Is  made 
that  we  cannot  tie  up  the  bill  because 


If  we  do,  then  we  shall  imperil  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  House,  the  excise  taxes 
will  lapse  and  the  fiscal  resources  of  the 
Government  will  be  threatened 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield 
Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  obvious  and 
clear  to  anyone  who  really  wishes  to 
study  this  problem  that  a  .loint  resolu- 
tion could  be  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  in  perhaps  20  minutes  which 
would  extend  the  excise  taxes  for  as 
long  as  necessary,  and  would  also  take 
care  of  the  national  debt  question  on  a 
temporary  basis,  so  that  really  this  busi- 
ness of  holding  a  bludgeon  over  our 
heads  is  completely  unsound? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  is  a  ficti- 
tious bludgeon,  but  it  seems  to  be  quite 
effective. 

A  group  of  us  have  proposed  measures 
which  would  have  plugged  some  of  the 
loopholes  in  the  tax  system  which  needed 
reform.  I  do  not  complain  because  some 
of  those  proposed  measures  were  voted 
down  by  the  Senate.  That  is  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  Senate.  I  think  the  votes 
were  mistaken,  but  In  a  democracy  the 
minority  bows  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, reserving  the  right  to  continue 
Its  research  and  exposition  in  the  hope 
that  either  it  may  convert  the  majority 
or,  if  it  feels  its  position  is  unsound, 
may  abandon  the  position  which  It  has 
previously  taken. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  has 
EKJinted  out.  on  two  occasions  since  the 
general  revision  of  1954  went  into  effect, 
in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  has 
voted  to  repeal  the  4-percent  dividend 
credit.  This  year  it  added  another  pro- 
vision which  was  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  in  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  gross  abuses  in  deduction 
of  entertainment  expenses  by  business 
firms. 

What  happens — and  I  hope  my  senior 
colleagues  will  not  take  this  amiss — is 
that  when  these  bills  go  to  conference, 
the  members  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee representing  the  Senate  are  chosen 
from  among  the  senior  members  of  the 
Rnance  Committee.  All  those  Senators 
are  very  estimable  and  very  able  gentle- 
men. I  like  them  personally.  I  have 
great  respect  for  them  as  individuals.  I 
am  sure  they  act  conscientiously.  Never- 
theless, It  is  true  that  on  tax  matters 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
opinions  of  the  senior  Republican  Mem- 
bers and  the  opinions  of  the  senior 
Democratic  Members.  Party  lines  mean 
very  little  on  tax  matters. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  li. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  raise  the  point  of  order 
that  w-hen  the  Senator  from  Illinois  says 
there  Is  no  difference  between  the  senior 
Democrats  on  the  committee  and  the 
senior  Republicans  on  the  committee  he 
IS  violating  the  rule. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  said  in  respect  to 
tax  matters. 

Mr.  KERR  On  tax  matters  or  any- 
thing else.     I  obiect 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  must  proceed  in  order. 


• 
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Mr.  IX)UGLAS.  Does  the  Chair  rule 
that  I  am  out  of  order  in  making  that 
statement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  restate  his  point 
of  order ^ 

Mr  KERR  I  made  a  point  of  order 
that  the  Senator  from  Llinois.  m  making 
the  statement  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  the  senior  Democrats  on 
the  comrmttee  and  the  senior  Republi- 
cans on  the  committee,  was  speaking  out 
of  order  with  respect  to  Members  of  the 
Senate 

Mr.  IX)UGL.\S  I  said  on  tax  mat- 
t?rs. 

Mr  KERR  If  I  am  '.vrong  in  my  point 
of  order,  I  shall  sit  down.  If  I  am  not, 
I  ask  that  the  rule  be  observed. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  IS  waiting  for  the  rxiling  of  the 
Chair 

I  hope  that  the  interjections  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  be  charged 
to  h:s  own  time 

Mr  KERR  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  no  '^ime  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  making  a  misstatement  on 
his  allotted   time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEP.  The 
Chair  rules  that  any  Senator  who  is 
called  to  order  for  a  reflection  upon  an- 
other Senator  must  take  his  seat. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Chair  rule 
that  I  reflected  adversely  upon  the  senior 
Members  on  the  Democratic  side''  I  was 
very  careful  to  make  no  reflection  upon 
their  character,  their  conduct,  or  their 
sincerity,  but  their  honest  beliefs  simply 
tend  to  coincide  with  the  honest  beliefs 
of  the  Republican  minority. 

Mr  KERR  That  is  what  the  Senator 
said 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Five  hearts  beat  as 
one 

Tl-ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  no  discretion  to  pass  on  the 
point  of  order  made  under  rule  XIX. 
He  must  a.-k  the  Senator  to  take  his  seat. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from  U- 
linois  cannot  hear  the  rulings  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  He  requests  that  he 
be  informed  as  to  whether  he  is  in  order 
or  cut  of  order 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  "> 

Mr    DOUGLAS      I  yield. 

Mr  MrCARTHY  I  believe  we  should 
hear  from  the  Republicans.  They  may 
be  offended  in  the  opposite  way. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  one  of  the  senior  Republi- 
cans on  the  committee,  I  consider  it  a 
compliment  to  be  placed  in  the  category 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr  Byrd  ' 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  circumstan- 
tial evidence  to  indicate  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was 
correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  when  a  Senator  is 
called  to  order,  he  shall  sit  down.  Rule 
XIX  provides: 

WhT.  a  Senator  shall  be  called  to  order, 
he  shall  sit  down. 

The  Senator  niay  not  proceed  except 
on  motion  that  he  be  permitted  to  pro- 


ceed   in    order,    witn    the    motion    bting 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
move  that  tiie  Senator  from  Iliinoi.s  be 
allowed  to  proofed  in  order. 

Mr  KEfiR.  Mr.  President.  I  am,  ask- 
ing for  recognition. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  such  time 
as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois may  be  permitted  to  proceed  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  take  his  seat. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  1  may  proceed  in  order.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  Senator  be 
permitted  to  proceed  in  order? 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  may  proceed  m 
order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Record  should  show  at  this 
point  that  in  the  Senate  we  adopted 
three  amendments,  and  that  those  are 
the  only  three  amendments  that  were  in 
disagreement  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  versions  of  the  bill.  We  had, 
first  of  all,  the  Gore  amendment,  which 
was  agreed  to  unanimously,  and  with 
regard  to  which  there  could  not  be  any 
problem  in  conference.  On  that  amend- 
ment the  conferees  necessarily  have  to 
represent  the  position  of  the  Senate,  be- 
caiise  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  outside 
the  Senate  to  find  someone  who  did  not 
vote  for  the  Gore  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr  DOUGLA3  I  ask  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy  how  much  time  do 
the  opponents  of  the  conference  report 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
eight  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  To  whom  was 
charged  the  time  used  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  interjections? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  was  not  charged  to  either  side,  be- 
cause it  involved  a  question  under  Rule 
XIX,  clause  4. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr,  McCarthy.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  DOUGL.'\S.     I  yield,   but   briefly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Merely  to 
make  the  Senator's  point.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  there  could  not  possibly  be 
any  problem  confronting  the  conferees 
with  reference  to  the  Gore  amendment. 
The  Senate  voted  for  that  amtnrimpr.t 
unanimously.  I  believe  that  everyone 
would  agree  that  the  six  .senior  members 


of  the  conference  committee  would  be 
appropriate  members  on  the  committee 
on  conference.  However,  at  pages  13340 
and  13375-13376  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Monday.  June  20.  1960.  there 
appear  the  votes  on  the  McCarthy 
amendment  and  on  the  Clark  amend- 
ment, the  two  amendments  on  which 
there  was  controversy  in  the  Senate. 
These  amendments  were  the  dividend 
credit  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  42  to 
41.  and  the  Clark  amendment  relating 
to  entertainment  expenses,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  45  to  39.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  votes  on  those  two 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  votes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(No.  239) 

The  result  wa«  announced — yeaa  42,  nays 
41,  as  follows: 

Yeas.  42:  Anderson,  BarUett.  Bible.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Cannon,  Carroll.  Case  of  South 
Dakota,  Church,  Clark.  Cooper.  Dodd.  Doug- 
las, Engle.  Ervln.  Prear.  Fulbright.  Oore. 
Oruenlng.  Hart,  Hill,  Jackson.  Johnson  of 
Texas.  Lausche.  Long  of  Hawaii.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Lusk,  McCarthy.  McGee,  Mans- 
field. Monroney.  Morse,  Moss.  Muskte, 
O'Mahoney,  Pastore.  Proxmire.  Symington, 
Talmadge.  Wiley.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Yarborough.   Young  of  Ohio. 

Nays,  41 :  Aiken,  Allott,  Bennett,  Bruas- 
daJe.  Bush,  Butler.  Bjrrd  of  Vlrlgina.  Cape- 
hart.  Carlson.  Case  of  New  Jersey.  Chavez, 
Cotton,  Curtis,  Dlrksen,  Dworshak.  Ellender. 
Fong.  Hlckenlooper,  Holland,  Hruska.  Javlts, 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Jordan,  Keat- 
ing. Kuchel,  McClellan,  B4artln,  Morton, 
Mundt.  Prouty.  Randolph.  Robertson.  Sal- 
tonstaJl.  Schoeppel,  Scott.  Smathers.  Smith. 
Stennls.  Thurmond.  Williams  of  Delaware. 
Young  of  North  Dakota. 

Not  voting.  17:  Beall.  Bridges.  Eastland. 
Goldwater,  Green,  Hartke.  Hayden.  Hennlngs, 
Humphrey.  Kefauver.  Kennedy.  Kerr.  McNa- 
mara.  Magnuson,  Murray,  Russell.  Sparkman. 

So  Mr.  McCarthy's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

[No.  243] 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45.  nays 

39.  as  follows; 

Yeas,  45:  Aiken.  Anderson.  Bartlett,  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia.  Cannon,  Carroll,  Case  of 
New  Jersey.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Clark. 
Cooper.  Dodd.  Etouglas.  Dworshak.  Engle. 
Prear,  Fulbright.  Gore.  Gruenlng,  Hart. 
Jackson.  Keating,  Kennedy.  Lausche,  Long 
of  Hawaii.  Long  of  Louisiana.  McGee,  Mc- 
Namara.  Mansfield,  Monroney,  Morse,  Mo6S, 
Mundt,  Muskle,  Pastore,  Proxmire.  Randolph. 
Russell,  Symington.  Talmadge.  Thurmond. 
Wiley.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Yarborough. 
Young  of   North   Dakota.   Young  of   Ohio. 

Nays,  39:  Allott.  Beall,  Bennett.  Bible, 
Bush,  Butler.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Capehart, 
Carlson,  Chavez.  Cotton.  Curtis,  Dlrksen.  El- 
lender. Ervln,  Pong.  Hlckenlooper,  Hill,  Hol- 
land, Hruska.  Javlts,  Johnson  of  Texas. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Jordan,  Kerr. 
Kuchel.  McCarthy.  McClellan.  Martin.  Mor- 
ton. Prouty,  Robertson.  Saltonstall.  Schoep- 
pel, Scott.  Smathers,  Smith,  Stennls,  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware. 

Not  voting.  18:  Bridges,  Brunsdale. 
Church.  Eastland.  Goldwater,  Green.  Hartke. 
Hayden.  Hennlngs,  Humphrey,  Kefauver, 
I.usk  Magnuson.  Murray.  O'Mahoney,  Spark- 
rr..i :; 

8<-  Mr    Clark's  amendment  Wius  agreed  to. 
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Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Record  shows  that  of  the  six 
Senate  conferees  who  were  named  there 
were  only  two  who  had  voted  for  these 
two  amendments.  Those  are  the  two 
amendments  that  were  disagreed  to  by 
the  conference.  The  Senate  did  not 
have  on  the  conference  committee  a 
majority  of  conferees  representing  the 
prevailing  position  on  those  two  amend- 
ments. 

The  rules  of  the  committee  provide  for 
that  almost,  without  saying  so,  because 
the  Senate  Manual  states  that  it  is  of 
course  recognized  that  the  prevailing 
view  of  the  Senate  will  be  recognized  in 
the  naming  of  conferees  That  was  not 
the  case  in  this  instance. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  a  Senator  should 
not  wish  to  serve  on  a  conference  under 
those  circumstances.  Certainly  I  would 
not  wish  to  serve  on  a  conference  com- 
mittee if  I  had  to  advocate  a  position 
which  was  contrary  to  my  convictions. 
The  conferees  under  such  circumstances 
should  be  those  who  genuinely  believe  in 
the  amendment.  It  was  my  feeling,  as 
one  conferee,  that  we  should  have  gone 
back  to  the  Senate  and  ref>ort  disagree- 
ment and  ask  for  instructions.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  House  could  have  declined 
to  do  likewise.  It  may  be  that  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  my  judgment  that  we  will  never 
have  the  point  of  view  of  the  liberal  Sen- 
ators, who  are  in  a  substantial  number 
in  the  Senate,  prevail  in  conferences 
when  the  House  Members  are  unwilling 
to  agree,  unless  we  appoint  a  majority 
of  the  Senators  who  genuinely  support 
and  believe  in  what  they  are  saying. 

The  concept  that  we  should  demand  or 
exp>ect  a  Senator  to  go  to  conference  and 
fight  diligently  to  the  best  of  his  abihty 
contrary  to  his  own  conviction  seems  to 
me  to  be  not  a  proper  concept  The 
rules  take  it  almost  for  granted  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  conferee  should 
represent  the  majority  ixwition  of  the 
Senate.     In  this  case  that  was  not  so. 

I  believe  all  this  lends  additional  sup- 
ix)i"t  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  offerers 
of  amendments,  like  the  Senator  from 
Minne.sota  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, when  they  object  to  agreeing 
to  the  conference  rep>ort.  that  they  do 
so  because  they  feel  that  the  proper  pro- 
cedure would  be  to  report  disagreement 
and  go  back  to  the  Senate. 

Frankly  I  do  not  see  any  indication 
whatever  that  the  House  would  consider 
the  Senate's  position:  at  least,  however, 
we  could  have  come  back  and  reponed 
disagreement  to  the  Senate,  and  at  least 
expected  that  the  House  members  of  the 
conference  committee  would  also  take 
the  amendment  back  and  have  a  vote  on 
it  in  the  House  also. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  al'^o 

The  PREISIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  committee  is  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  the  senior  Members  on  the 
Republican  side  and  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  Finance  Committee.  They 
are  all  honorable  gentlemen,  but  their 
views  on  tax  matters  tend  to  be  sub- 
stantially similar,  and,  in  some  cases, 
virtually  identical.  Then  the  conference 
committee  comes  back  saying  that  it  has 
been  overpowered  by  the  House  and  has 
been  compelled  to  yield  the  provisions 
which  the  Senate  had  voted. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
The  consequences  are  fairly  evident. 
What  it  means  is  that  as  long  as  the 
bijmrtisan  coalition  which  controls  the 
.seats  of  power  in  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Parties  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  dominate  the  conference 
committees,  the  will  of  the  Senate  can 
be  negated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  good  friend  from 
Virginia,  with  the  graciousness  which  al- 
ways characterizes  a  true  Virginia  gen- 
tleman, has  yielded  me  2  minutes. 

Ml-.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a 
a  suppliant 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  no;  I  will  take 
only  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  hard  to  main- 
tain a  continuity  of  thought  under  these 
conditions.  Let  me  say  that  what  hap- 
pens is  that  as  long  as  the  bipartisan 
coalition  can  occupy  the  positions  of 
seniority  on  the  various  committees  and 
dominate  conference  committees,  the 
will  of  the  Senate  can  be  negated,  and  in 
practice  the  House  can  be  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  voting,  as  it  has  been 
in  this  instance. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  this  is 
no  reflection  whatever  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
bipartisan  coalition.  However,  it  does 
indicate  the  position  in  which  the  great 
industrial  States  and  the  States  of  the 
North  and  the  West  find  themselves,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  northern  and  western 
Democrats  are  concerned,  and  it  is  one 
more  very  F>owerful  straw  placed  upon 
the  back  of  the  camel,  and  whieh  con- 
tributes to  not  merely  frustration  which 
the  Senators  from  these  States  feel,  but 
also  the  frustration  which  the  people  in 
those  States  feel. 

I  think  we  must  have  an  improvement 
in  the  whole  organization  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  the  place  to  begin  is  with 
the  organization  of  the  committees  of 
conference  themselves.  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  laist  year,  in  conjunction 
with  21  other  Senators,  I  cosponsored 
Senate  Resolution  118.  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1, 
stating  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXIV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Sen^ite  Is  amended  by  adding 


at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"3.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  Members  of 
a  oonunlttee  of  conference  shall  have  Indi- 
cated by  their  votes  their  sympathy  with  the 
bill  as  passed  and  their  concurrence  In  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the 
matters  of  disagreement  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  occasion  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee." 

In  other  words,  we  want  in  the  con- 
ference committees  such  representation 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  in  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute.  That  does  not  mean 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  com- 
promise in  the  committee  of  conference; 
it  simply  means  that  there  should  not  be 
premature  surrender.  It  means  that  the 
struggle  inside  the  conference  commit- 
tee should  not  be  predetermined  by  the 
composition  of  the  membership. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
his  kindness  in  yielding  additional  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  fur- 
ther time  yielded?    If  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  wish  to  yield 
additional  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  desire  to  yield  time? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  We  on  our 
side  are  prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yields  himself 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  proper  respect  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  been 
raised  either  directly  or  indirectly.  This 
is  a  matter  of  serious  concern. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  suspend  his 
statement. 

Senators  will  please  take  their  seats 
and  refrain  from  audible  conversation. 
Persons  not  having  business  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  will  withdraw  from  the  Cham- 
ber. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Under  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  a  special  kind  of  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  taxes.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  earlier  remarks,  I  think  the 
Record  shows  quite  clearly  that  during 
the  years  since  1954  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  not  given  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  an  op- 
ix>rtunity  to  vote  on  propKJsitions  to 
which  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee — at  least  those  who  were 
Members  of  the  House  in  1954 — were  op- 
posed. 

I  have  noted  the  remarks  of  the  chair- 
ijian  of  that  committee  through  the  years 
.since  1956  concerning  the  question  of  tax 
loopholes  and  other  inequities  in  the  tax 
code.  It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  basis 
of  thoije  remarks,  the  Senate  could  very 
well  proceed  to  adopt  an  amendment,  as 
we  have  done,  and  insist  strongly  m  con- 
ference that  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s  take  the 
proposition  back  to  the  House  and  a.'^k  the 
House  to  vote  upon  it. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  July 
27,  1956,  published  an  interview  with  the 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Way>  a:;d 
Mearus,  Representative  Wilb'-r  D   Mil  is 

The  PREoIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  which  the  Penator  from  Min- 
nesota yielded   him.M-lr   have  expired. 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  additiona:  minutes. 

His  an.sw''r  tn  a  qu^.-ti'^n  was: 

As  I  •.  e  .sa:d  :r.er-  a.-o  lertaln  sections  of 
the  law.  of  course,  that  I  would  change,  but 
the  theory  of  ability  to  pay  Is  the  best  basis 
for  us  to  have  In  our  tax  system. 

Certainly  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay 
!s  of  vital  concern  in  the  question  of 
exemption  for  dividend  credit.  Again,  in 
the  same  interview,  the  chairman  said: 

Now  V  'M  ashied  tiie  question:  "What  broad 
principles  ^iTould  we  base  taxation  on?"  I 
thlr.k  ihe  Srst  and  foremost  principle  we 
s:.r  .1  ul-ipt  :s  the  tax  that  we  levy — the 
Inc  rr.e  '..t.x  -hail  be  applied  neutrally  upon 
tn  -'  ■■- ;.  i.-e  subject  to  the  payment  of  the 
tax  By  neutrally"  I  mean  elmply  this: 
Th  .-  '..-•  tax  law  should  not  offer  any  advan- 
trt^"  '.  J'  '•  '.g  your  Income  one  way  rather 
thar.    in    -r.^r 

Surely  in  dividend  credit  an  advantage 
is  given  to  the  income  which  is  derived 
from  investments  in  corporate  secu- 
rities. 

In  '.957  *he  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee m'i  Ways  and  Means  again  made  a 
sM'-  nv:.:  'Aith  respect  to  taxes  and 
poK^.o.e   ta.x   changes.     He  said: 

The  point  ;.=;.  if  we  could  apply  the  same 
rules  to  all  Income,  the  rate  of  tax  would 
Bot  have  to  be  so  high.  The  rates  have  to 
be  high  If  we  are  to  derive  the  present 
amount  of  revenue  because  the  base  to  which 
we  apply  those  rates  Is  not  as  large  as  It 
would  be  In  the  absence  of  the  exceptions 
we  have  made  In  the  past  to  the  general 
rule 

What  Is  proposed  by  repealing  the 
d.vii-nd  crrdi:  is  a  broadening  of  the 
tax  ba.-e.  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
volume-  10.5,  part  8.  page  10179.  the  chair- 
man of  tho  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  said 

Bveryo.'.y  ;s  in  favor  of  broadening  the 
base  of  taxation.  Everybody  Is  for  fairness 
and  equity.  Everybody  la  for  simplicity. 
But  In  the  process  of  broadening  the  tax  base, 
some  fjeople  are  ?olng  to  have  to  give  up 
something  that  they  have  today  that  other 
people  do  not  have.  Now,  we  will  find  out 
how  far  we  can  go  when  we  begin  to  look  at 
this  particular  provision  and  see  hew  much 
supptjrt  there  Is  for  It. 

M.-  President,  for  the  sake  of  equity. 
fnr  -h"  sake  of  imposing  taxes  on  the 
basis  of  ability  to  pay.  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity  of  administration,  the  amend- 
men:  to  r-peal  -he  dividend  credit  should 
be  adoptee!. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Tlie 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired.  Does  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia or  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
desire  to  yield  additional  time?  If  so, 
to  whom'' 

Mr  MCCARTHY  T  yield  30  seconds 
to  th-''  ."^enatnr  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  \'r  Byrd  ' .  I  .should  like  to 
propos<=>  a  'inanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  thf-rf  b^  a  live  quorum,  the 
time  for  a  Inch  will  be  charged  to  neither 
side;  that  following  the  development  of 


a  quorum,  all  but  5  minutes  on  either  side 
tie  yielded  back ,  and  that  the  Senate 
then  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  conference 
report.     I  make  that  request. 

Thf>  PRESIDING  OFYICTER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  the 
proposal  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  quorum  call,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  desires  to  be  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 
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Aiken 

Sngle 

McOee 

Allott 

Ervln 

McNamutra 

Anderson 

Feng 

Magnuson 

Bartlett 

Frear 

Morse 

Beall 

FiUbrtght 

Morton 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Mo88 

Bib  e 

Gore 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Green 

Murray 

Brunsdale 

Gruenlng 

Muskle 

Bush 

Hart 

Pas  tore 

Butler 

nartJte 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hay  den 

Proxmtre 

Byrd.  W  Va  H  ckeclooper  Randolph 

Cannon  Hill  R  ibor.son 

Capehart  Holland  Russell 

Carlson  Hruska  S^i'tonstall 

Carroll  Humphrey  Schoeppel 

Case,  N.J  Jackson  Scott 

Case.  S.  Dak.  Javits  Smathers 

Chavez  Johnson.  Tex.  Sm  th 

Church  Johnston.  S.C.  Sparkman 

Clark  Jordan  Stennls 

CoojJer  Keating  Symington 

Cotton  Kerr  Talmadge 

Ctirtls  Kuchel  Thurmond 

Dtrksen  Lausche  Wiley 

Dodd  Lung   Huwall  Williams.  Del. 

Douglas  LonK.  La.  Williams.  N  J. 

Dworshak  Lusk  Yarborough 

Eastland  McCarthy  Young.  N  Dak. 

Ellender  McCIellan  Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
T.\LMADCE  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, each  side  has  5  minutes  remaining, 
before  the  vote  is  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. How  much  time  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  use  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.   Morse  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  the  conference  report  has 
eliminated  the  advances  made  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  reducing 
excises,  and  it  has  also  eliminated  the 
advances  made  by  the  Senate  in  closing 
tax  loopholes. 

Therefore,  although  I  am  entirely 
aware  of  the  amount  of  revenue  involved 
in  this  measure.  I  cannot  support  the 
conference  report. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  I  have 
been  seeking  the  elimination  of  wartime 


excise  taxes  since  1947.  when  I  first  of- 
fered the  tax  reform  program  drafted 
by  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment. The  CED  recognized  the  fact 
that  excises  levied  upon  nonluxury  goods 
are  both  a  burden  to  the  industry  upon 
which  they  are  levied  and  are  unfair  to 
taxpayers  because  they  are  not  based 
upon  ability  to  pay. 

During  a  wartime  emergency,  those 
considerations  are  outweighed  by  the 
urgent  need  for  revenue  easily  collected 
and  by  the  need  to  reduce  consumer  de- 
mands upon  scarce  goods  and  services. 

Neither  of  these  considerations  can  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  ap- 
plied to  these  excises  today.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  simply  no  justification 
whatsoever  for  continuing  the  taxes 
upon  telephone  and  telegraph  service, 
upon  passenger  tickets,  or  upon  automo- 
biles and  auto  accessories. 

Although  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee amendments  reducing  the  pa.ssenger 
and  communications  taxes  were  lost  on 
the  Senate  floor.  I  voted  for  the  bill  here 
on  final  passabe  because  we  adopted  some 
other  desirable  amendments  closing 
serious  tax  loopholes.  1  hese  included  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoREl  relating  to  lower 
court  interpretation  of  the  mineral  de- 
pletion allowance,  the  Clark  "swindle- 
sheet"  amendment  tightening  up  tax 
treatment  of  so-called  business  expenses, 
and  the  McCarthy  amendment  repealing 
the  4-percent  dividend  credit. 

When  these  loopholes  were  plugged.  I 
believed  the  final  Senate  bill  Justified  my 
support,  even  though  it  perpetuated  the 
wartime  excises. 

However,  the  conference  did  its  best 
to  continue  the  status  quo  with  regards 
both  to  the  excises  and  the  tax  loop- 
holes. Yesterday  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  rendered  unnecessary  the  only 
major  improvement  agreed  to  by  the 
conference,  the  Gore  amendment,  by 
overturning  the  lower  court  decisions 
which  threatened  to  make  a  big.  new 
loophole  out  of  the  mineral  depletion 
allowance. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  on  this 
floor  lately  about  fiscal  irresponsibility. 
It  has  come  to  be  a  term  applied  to  any 
attempt  to  reduce  a  tax  however  unfair, 
inequitable,  or  unjust  the  tax  may  be  and 
however  many  other  de.sirable  tax  pro-, 
posals  are  offered  to  make  up  the  revenue 
lost. 

Personally  I  think  the  fiscal  Irrespon- 
sibility lies  with  tho.se  who  persist  in 
extending  year  in  and  year  out  consumer 
taxes  which  were  enacted  during  war- 
time with  the  solemn  promise  that  they 
would  be  dropped  once  the  war  emer- 
gency was  over 

What  we  have  in  fact  seen  is  one 
more  year's  proof  that  so  long  as  this 
administration  and  its  sr>okesmen  in  the 
Congress  are  able  to  raise  money  through 
excises,  they  will  never  raise  money  by 
closing  the  big-business  loopholes.  So 
long  as  we  accept  continuation  of  these 
excises,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  close 
the  dividend  credit  loophole,  or  the 
swlndlesheet  loophole,  or  the  oil-deple- 
tion allowance,  or  the  loophole  which 
permits  millions  of  dollars  of  Interest  and 
dividend  Income  to  go  untaxed  because 
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the  tax  on  it  is  not  withiield  at  the  source. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  more  proof  we 
need  of  the  existence  of  that  situation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  come 
to  reverse  this  fiscal-irresponsibility 
argument.  Let  us  di'op  the  excises;  and 
if  there  is  need  for  comi>ensatory  reve- 
nue, let  the  Treasury  and  its  congres- 
sional agents  help  raise  it  by  helping 
us  close  these  loopholes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  thus  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

High  Coukt  Plics  Tax  Law  Loopholi — Bars 
dsflktion  a1.u3wanck3  for  mining  com- 
PANIES ON  Finished  Products — Congkkss 
Also  Acts — House  Passes  Buj.  To  LiMrr 
Claims  to  Raw  Material  Valux,  Not  on 
Gross 

Washington,  June  27, — The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  t'^xlay  that  mining  companies 
that  also  we  manufacturers  may  claim  de- 
pletion allowances  only  on  the  value  of  their 
raw  material  and  not  on  gross  Income  from 
the  flnlthed  product. 

The  9-0  decision  waa  a  victory  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  said  it  stood  to  lose  some 
$600  million  In  annual  revenues  through  this 
tax  loophole. 

Congress  h.os  been  considering  legislation 
to  plug  the  loophole,  and  a  Senate-House 
conference  committee  recently  worked  out  a 
Anal  version.  The  House  gave  Its  approval 
to  the  measure  today  in  passing  a  $4  billion 
tax  bin.    Senate  action  was  expected  later. 

Tlie  High  Court  ruling  made  the  congres- 
sional action  unnecessary  since  it  overturned 
lowwr  court  rulings  against  the  Government 

Mineral  depletion  allowances  ranging  from 
6  percent  to  27  percent  on  gross  Income  were 
put  Into  the  tax  law  by  Congress  on  the 
theory  that  tpeclal  consideration  was  due 
taxpayers  when  the  source  of  their  Income 
was  being  constantly  diminished. 

Cannelton's  claim 

Today's  test  case  concerned  the  Cannelton 
(Ind.)  Sewer  Pipe  Co..  which  mines  fire  clay 
and  Fhale  and  manufactures  its  own  prod- 
ucts. 

The  depletion  allowance  on  this  kind  of 
clay  Is  15  percent,  and  on  shale,  5  percent. 

During  1951.  the  year  Involved  In  the  suit, 
Cannelton  sought  a  depletion  allowance  on 
sales  totaling  11.409.145.  This  amounted  to 
more  than  $4  a  ton,  whereas  a  mining  com- 
pany which  simply  sold  the  raw  prvXluct 
would  get  only  15  or  20  cents  a  ton. 

A  Federal  district  court  and  the  Seventh 
US.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  both  ruled  in 
favor  of  Cannelton. 

Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  spoke  fcH^  a  unani- 
mous Court  In  reversing  the  lower  courts.  He 
sent  the  cose  back  for  more  proceeding^. 

The  Government  said  there  are  380  claims 
of  this  kind  pending,  amounting  to  some 
•297  million  in  revenues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  rec- 
ognized. How  much  time  does  he 
yield,  and  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  15  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartkk). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
15  seconds. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remark.s 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 


nesota I  Mr.  M*.CAKrHY]  concerning 
opposition  to   the   conference   report. 

Also  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the 
conference  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  Re  Depletion  Amendment 

(The  foUowlng  Is  a  copy  of  a  statement 
presented  to  the  members  of  the  Senate- 
House  conference  committee  on  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  H.R.  12381  by  the 
National   Clay   Pipe  Manufacturers.   Inc.) 

1.  TTie  Senate  held  no  hearings  whatever 
on  the  depletion  amendment,  and  the  tax- 
payers had  absolutely  no  opportunity  to 
explain  the  unfair  and  unworkable  fea- 
tures of  the  Treasury's  bill. 

2.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  held 
extended  hearings  on  the  Treasury's  Identi- 
cal proposal  in  the  spring  of  1959,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  bill  was  unworkable  and 
unacceptable. 

3.  In  January  of  this  year.  Chairman 
Mills  announced  that  no  action  would  be 
taken  on  the  bill  until  after  the  Supreme 
Court  hands  down  Its  decision  in  the  Can- 
nelton cr.se  which  Involves  the  same  subject 
matter.  That  case  is  still  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

4.  The  subject  matter  of  the  depletion 
amendment  Is  very  complicated  and  Is  of 
extreme  lmportance(=^  hundreds  of  email 
independent  buslnesiM.  It  Is  not  a  matter 
that  should  be  handled  hurriedly  and  with- 
out proper  hearings  and  consideration  dur- 
ing  the  closing  days  of  this  session. 

5.  Moreover,  no  Treasury  substitute  bill 
should  be  adopted  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, because  the  aflected  taxpayer  will 
not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  any  such  proposal. 

6.  The  Treasury  will  not  lose  a  dollar  In 
revenue  if  the  matter  Is  carried  over  into 
the  next  se.'^slon.  at  which  time  It  can  be 
given  careful  and  though  if  ul  consideration. 
The  amendment  does  not  become  effective 
until  January  1.  1961.  and  any  legislation 
on  the  subject  adopted  next  year  can  be 
made  effective  on  the  same  date. 

7  The  estimates  of  revenue  !ofs  furnished 
by  the  Tteasury  are  grossly  Inaccurate  and 
highly  misleading.  They  completely  Ignore 
the  fact  that  all  depletion  Is  limited  to  50 
percent  of  net  Income,  and  they  are  based 
largely  on  alleged  tax  claims  that  have  never 
been  allowed  by  any  court  under  the  present 
statute. 

8  This  amendment  will  Increase,  rather 
than  decrease,  litigation  In  this  area,  because 
the  amendment  results  in  much  depletion 
being  based  on  products  for  which  there  Is 
no  readily  ascertainable  (I.e..  market)  value. 
and  the  Treasury  and  the  taxpayers  will  be  in 
endle.-a  litigation  as  to  what  values  should  be 
a5)=!gned.  This  Is  best  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  Its  proposed  regulations  under 
the  1964  code,  even  the  Treasury  abandoned 
the  "proportionate  profits"  value  formula  It 
used  under  the  1939  code  and  substituted 
three  new  formulae,  of  which  the  foUowlng 
Is  typical: 

"The  value  of  a  product  for  which  there 
Is  no  market,  shall  be  based  on  the  taxpayer's 
cort  of  producing  the  product  plus  an  appro- 
priate rate  of  profit  ascertained  by  any  ap- 
propriate method."  (Proposed  1954  regula- 
tions issued  on  Nov.  3.  1956.) 

9.  The  Treasury  argtiment  that  depletion 
on  clay  Is  excessive  because  It  Is  based  on 
the  value  of  a  manufactured  product,  is 
completely  deceptive.  Whether  or  not  the 
first  marketable  product  happens  to  be  a 
manufactiired  product  the  ciiMhr  vn'ue  r>f 
that  product  mM^ely  a3o.'ds  h:.  eii.sily  a.-*- 
cert«ilnaWe    dollar    base    to    which    any    mtt^ 


fixed  by  Congress  can  be  applied  to  deter- 
mine the  dollar  allowance  for  depletion  on 
the  natural  dep>oslt.  Whatever  processes, 
manufacturing  or  mining,  have  betn  applied 
to  obtain  a  marketable  product,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  proper  rate  will  produce  any  dol- 
lar allowance  Congress  feels  is  fair.  If.  in 
fact,  the  depletion  allowance  for  any  par- 
tlcul.ir  mineral  is  excessive,  that  situation 
can  be  readily  corrected  by  reducing  the 
applicable  rate.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  de- 
part from  the  statutory  scheme  of  basing 
depletion  on  some  percentage  applied  to  the 
first  marketable  product. 

10.  The  Treasury  has  never  mentioned  It, 
but  the  first  portion  of  the  depletion  amend- 
ment, deviously  but  effectively,  reduces  the 
depletion  rate  on  much  refractory  and  fire 
clay  from  15  ^rcent  to  5  percent.  This  is 
accomplished  by  Introducing  an  end-use 
te.>it,  which  Is  manifestly  unfair,  sin(*le  «ie 
clay  Is  equally  depleted  and  exhausted  re- 
gardless of  whether  It  is  used  in  making  fire 
brick,  building  brick  or  vitrified  clay  sewer 
pipe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  do  the 
proponents  of  the  conference  report  de- 
sire any  time  to  speak  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  desire  to  yield 
to  any  Senator? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     No. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  CTARK.     I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  doubt,  at  this  late  hour,  whether  anj 
speeches  are  going  to  change  any  votes, 
but  I  should  like  to  summarize  why  a 
number  of  us  are  opyposed  to  the  con- 
ference report:  First,  because  we  consid- 
er the  iX)sition  of  the  Treasury,  which,  to 
a  large  extent,  has  determined  this  con- 
ference repwrt.  to  be  one  of  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility. The  Congress  having  elimi- 
nated the  entire  $4.2  billion  surplus  of 
the  President  by  action  or  inaction  in 
the  last  30  days,  we  now  are  faced  with 
the  obligation  to  restore  some  part  of 
that  surplus  so  we  shall  not  have  an- 
other deficit  for  fiscal  1961.  This  the 
Treasury  has  set  its  heart,  mind,  and 
head  against. 

Secondly,  the  objections  made  to  our 
amendments  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury 
are.  in  our  judgment,  frivolous.  These 
points  were  made  at  great  length  on  Fri- 
day and  on  yesterday.  I  shall  not  re- 
iterate them  now. 

Fmally.  to  the  argument  that  we  are 
acting  under  a  deadline,  namely,  the  end 
of  this  month,  let  me  make  this  reply: 
The  House  of  Representatives,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has 
the  obligation  to  initiate  revenue  meas- 
ures. If  they  do  not  wish  the  national 
debt  limit  to  expire  on  the  30th  of  June, 
if  they  do  not  wish  the  excise  taxes  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  month  if  they 
do  not  wish  the  corjxjrate  taxes  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  month,  they  could,  in 
20  minutes,  pass  a  joint  resolution  ex- 
tending all  these  taxes  and  the  national 
debt  limit  for  30.  60,  or  90  days. 

I  have  already  had  such  a  resolution 
prepared  and  1  hold  it  in  my  hand.  It 
i.'!  the  obligation,  not  of  the  Senate,  but 
of  xhf  Hou.'-r  (if  Representatives. 
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I  th^nk  we  should  be  keenly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the^e  amendments  would 
result  m  raising  $550  million  for  the 
Trea.>ur%-  We  should  stand  firm  and 
stand  on  what  the  Senate  conferees 
want,  and  let  the  House  propose  a  joint 
resolution  extending  the  taxes,  which  I 
am  confident  the  leadership  on  both 
Sides  would  supE)ort.  We  could  then  go 
back  to  conference. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  con- 
ference report  and  stand  for  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Mr  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaming' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senat-or  from  Pennsylvania  has  1  min- 
ute remaining. 

Mr  CLARK  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ala.-ka     Mr.  GrueningI. 

Mr  GRrEN'ING.  Mr.  President,  I 
ri.s€  in  .support  of  both  amendments  put 
forward  by  my  able  and  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Those  two  amendments — one  to  close 
the  dividend  credit  loophole  and  the 
other  the  entertainment  expense  loop- 
hole— are  ;n  my  opinion,  vital  amend- 
ments and  in  the  highest  interests  of 
fiscal  respon.<ibil.ty- 

It  IS  one  thm^:  for  the  Congress  to 
pass  a  tax  law  which  later — after  ad- 
ministrative interpretation  and  court 
decisions — turns  out  to  have  tax  loop- 
holes in  It.  Even  the  most  careful  leg- 
islative drafting  cannot  always  preclude 
such  an  eventuality. 

I:  IS  still  another  thing — and  to  me  a 
.shocking  thing — to  have  Congress  re- 
fuse to  close  a  tax  loophole  when  it  is 
clearly  pointed  out  to  exist. 

I  say  It  us  shocking  because  this  Con- 
gre.ss — and  its  predecessor — have  had 
constantly  thrown  at  them  by  this  ad- 
mimstratior.  the  need  for  economy,  for 
a  balanced  budget,  and  for  keeping 
wnhiin  our  means.  And  when  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania seeks  to  bring  more  revenue 
into  the  Treasury  by  closing  two  loop- 
hopes  m  our  present  tax  structure,  what 
is  the  reaction  of  the  administration? 

As  to  one — the  entertainment  amend- 
ment— the  Treasury  Department — 
who.sp  function  it  really  should  have 
been  to  be  up  here  pleading  with  the 
Congre.ss  to  enact  legislation  speedily  to 
close  this  loophole — does  what  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  de- 
•fclbes  a.s  a  "snow  job." 

It  seeks  to  becloud  the  true  meaning  of 
this  amendment  by  raising  all  soi-ts  of 
questions — questions  which  can  be  raised 
concernint^  any  of  the  tax  laws  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  which  are.  by  usual 
practice  .settled  by  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

But  the  Treasury  Department  has 
gone  further  than  that.  The  intent  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  been 
made  abundantly  clear  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  not  only  this  year  but  last 
year  as  well.  Now  it  is  customary  for 
one  of  the  executive  departments,  when 
it  questions  the  draftsmanship  of  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  piopo.sed  legislation  to 
suggest  amendments  which  will  clarify 
the  language  of  the  biU  or  amendment 


Did  the  Treasui-y  Department  do  so  in 
thisca^e?  It  did  not.  It  only  raised  the 
questions  and  suggested  no  new  lan- 
guage. 

Prom  this  curious  behavior  on  the  part 
of  the  Treasury  Department  I  can  but 
draw  one  of  two  conclusions. 

Either  the  administration  Is  for  econ- 
omy only  at  the  expense  of  programs  of 
benefit  to  the  p>eople  and  is  not  reaUy 
anxious  to  close  this  loophole  of  great 
benefit  to  those  in  the  high  income 
brackets,  and  therefore  will  not  suggest 
language  modifications,  or  that  the 
amendment  is  properly  drafted  and  the 
Treasury  Department — still  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  close  this  loophole — is 
seeking  through  this  array  of  questions 
to  give  us  the  impression  that  it  is  not 
clearly  drafted. 

In  any  event,  the  Treasury's  letter  is 
abundant  proof  to  me  that  it  does  not 
in  any  event  want  this  amendment  to  be 
adopted. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  this 
administration's  double  standard.  It 
talks  one  way  and  acts  another  way.  It 
cries  to  high  heaven  for  economy,  for 
balancing  the  budget  on  the  one  hand, 
but  opposes  the  most  logical  means  to 
bring  this  fiscal  responsibility  about. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

I  am  tired  of  seeing  part  of  my  tax 
dollar  diverted  to  ixaying  for  yacht  trips, 
theater  E>arties,  the  wining  and  dining  of 
prospective  customers  at  expensive  res- 
taurants and  nightclubs,  for  tickets  for 
prizefights,  and  for  the  host  of  other 
types  of  entertainment  and  of  gifts. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  some  of  the  busi- 
nessmen of  this  country  are  on  a  merry- 
go-round  in  which  one  is  trying  to  outdo 
the  other  in  utilizing  more  expensive 
gifts  and  entertainment  to  curry  favor 
with  the  clients  and  customers.  It  is 
productive  of  payola,  and  this  adminis- 
tration appears  to  be  highly  tolerant  of 
payola. 
It  is  time  we  brought  that  to  a  halt. 

It  is  time  that  the  businessmen  of  the 
United  States  sold  their  merchandise  or 
services  on  the  quality  of  the  product 
alone  and  not  on  the  size  of  the  night- 
club check  they  pick  up. 

The  dividend  credit  loophole  is  equally 
bad. 

This  amendment  was  originally  spon- 
sored by  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  was  designed  to  increase 
revenues  flowing  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury by  $350  million.  Why  should  the 
tax  rate  on  incomes  derived  from  divi- 
dends be  lower  than  when  derived  from 
wages  and  salaries? 

I  can  see  no  logical  and  valid  reason 
for  this  distinction.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  reverse  of  this  situation  would  seem 
more  logical.  I  do  not  say,  of  course, 
that  thrift  and  frugality  are  not  noble 
virtues.  They  are  and  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

But  should  they  be  encouraged  at  the 
expense  of  the  man  who  toils  with  his 
hands  or  with  his  brains?  Is  this  indi- 
vidual not  also  a  valuable,  contributing 
member  of  our  society?  Why  should  his 
income  be  le.s.s  tiian  on  an  equal  income 
derived  from  dividends? 


I  shall  vote  to  reject  the  conference 
report  on  these  two  matters.  It  is  the 
height  of  fiscal  irresponsibility — no  mat- 
ter the  state  of  the  National  Treasury — 
to  retain  tax  loopholes  which  work  injus- 
tice upon  our  citizens.  It  is  even  more 
irresponsible  to  do  while  at  the  same  time 
deci-ying  others  as  spenders. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp»- 
shire  I  Mr.  Cotton). 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  had  to  be  hos- 
pitalized in  New  Hampshire,  and  thus 
was  necessarily  absent  when  this  bill 
passed  the  Senate.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  been  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  reinstatement  or  continuance 
of  the  taxes  on  local  telephone  calls  and 
transportation  of  persons.  I  believe  that 
we  were  morally  bound  in  these  two  mat- 
ters by  our  action  last  year.  I  am  mak- 
ing this  statement  because  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  conference  report,  with 
which  I  am  in  general  accord,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  my  vote  interpreted  as 
approving  the  continuance  of  these  two 
taxes. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the   conference 
report. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    All  time 
of  the  opponents  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Chair  state 
the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  or  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr  MoNRONEY],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'M.^H0NEYl  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr  Ke- 
FAuvER]  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  fMr.  Hen- 
NiNGS  1  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa fMr.  MoNRONEY]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahoney],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HenningsI.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  MansfteldI 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]  Is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  ofRcial 
business. 
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The    result    was   announced  -yeas   61, 
nays  32,  not  voting  7.  a,s  fo'lnw.s: 


[No.  256, 

YEAS— 61 

Aikpn 

Dworshak 

ICarton 

Ailott 

Eastland 

ICundt 

Anderaon 

EUlender 

Murray 

Beall 

Krvln 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Fong 

Randolph 

Bible 

Prear 

Robertson 

Bridges 

•    Ooldwater 

Russell 

Brunsdale 

Hayden 

Saltonstall 

Bush 

Hlckenlooper 

Sch  jpppel 

Butler 

Holland 

Scott 

Byrd.  Va. 

HrusJca 

Smathera 

Byrd,  W  Va 

Javlta 

Smith 

Capehart 

Johnaon,  Tex 

Sparkman 

Carlaou 

Johnston,  S.C. 

SK-nnls 

Ca.'^e.  N  J. 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

CMe.  8.  Oak 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Cbavas 

Kerr 

Wiley 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Young,  N  Dak 

Curtis 

LiMk 

EMrlcsen 

McClellan 
NAYS— 32 

fiarUett 

Oruenlng 

Magniison 

Caauoa 

Hart 

Morse 

Carroll 

Hartke 

Moss 

Church 

Hill 

Mu-skle 

Clark 

Humphrey 

Past  ore 

Dodd 

Jackaon 

Proxmlre 

OoTiglaa 

Loiig.  Hawaii 

Symington 

EiigiC 

Long.  L*. 

Williams  N.J. 

Pul  bright 

McCarthy 

Yarborovigh 

Gore 

McC.ee 

Young.  Ohio 

Oreen 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

HrnnlngB 

Mansfleld 

Monroney 

Kefauver 

Martin 

O'Mahoney 

Kennedy 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS  ANTITRUST 
ACT  OF  1960 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pur- 
suant to  the  order  entered  yesterday,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3483)  to  make  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  appli- 
cable to  the  organized  team  sport  of 
baseball  and  to  limit  the  applicability  of 
such  laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain  aspects 
of  the  organized  professional  team  sports 
of  baseball,  football,  basketball,  and 
hockey,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
amend  the  bill  on  page  10,  line  21,  by 
striking  out  the  word  "forty"  and  insert- 
ing the  word  "fifty." 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 


CONGRESSIONAL     INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr  President,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  June  27  carries  a  very 
significant  column  on  its  editorial  page 
written  by  the  newspaper's  commentator. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Ives,  in  which  it  is  pointed  out 
that   a   recent   Supreme   Court    opinion 


"gave  the  lirmt  >t  argument  yet  available 
In  the  current  cases  for  broad  investi- 
gative powers  in  the  congressional  com- 
mittees." 

The  column  points  out  that  "it  is  good 
to  have  the  Supreme  Court  majority" 
stating  in  firm  terms  that  neither  sub- 
versives, security  risks,  crooks,  and 
others  should  enjoy  expanded  defenses 
against  justified  congressional  investi- 
gations. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this 
column.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Monday     Mokiqng     View — They     Axk     Not 

COUKTS 

(By  C  P.  Ives) 
Last  Monday  the  Supreme  Court  majority 
gave  the  flrmest  argument  yet  available  In 
the  current  cases  for  broad  Investigative 
powers  In  the  congressional  committees. 
Oddly  enough,  the  committee  powers  were 
not  directly  at  Isrue  In  the  matters  decided 
by  the  Chief  Justice's  majority  opinion. 
Their  defense  came  by  analogy  lii  a  rotislng 
support  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  In 
two  Louisiana  voting  cases. 

The  Loulsana  cases  began  when  aggrieved 
Negroes  put  In  some  67  complaints  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  been  denied  the  Euf- 
ferage  on  racial  grounds.  The  commission 
scheduled  a  hearing  and  summoned  election 
officers  and  certain  private  citizens  to  appear. 
The  Loulslanlans  hit  back  In  a  way  show- 
ing their  careful  study  of  recent  episodes  In- 
volving communism.  They  insisted  that  the 
summons  was  invalid  because  (a)  the  Com- 
mission refused  to  supply  them  the  names 
of  complainants,  (b)  it  refused  to  state  Just 
what  the  charges  were  and  (o  It  denied 
them  the  right  to  confront  and  cross-ex- 
amine the  complainers. 

As  wUl  be  recognized  Immediately,  these 
tiiree  claims  have  been  the  staple  of  the 
systematic  attack  against  the  Investigating 
committees  of  the  Congress.  And  as  the 
Loulslanlans  knew  very  well,  these  claims 
had  received  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  in 
high  places,  including  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself  (two  Justices  dissent  m  the  present 
cases ) . 

There  had,  however,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, been  another  and  eoberer  school  of 
constitutionalists  which  had  defended  the 
committee."!,  while  conceding  and  rebuking 
the  abuses  to  which  their  powers  were  In 
theory  liable  and  had  on  occasion  been  put. 
The  gist  of  these  defenses  of  the  commit- 
tees was  that  the  safeguards  demanded  In 
their  proceedings  were  the  safeguards  en- 
Joyed  by  accused  persons  in  court:  but  that 
the  committees  were  not  courts,  their  pro- 
ceedings Tcre  not  courtlike,  and  therefore 
they   need   not  grant  court  safeguards. 

Or,  as  the  Chief  Justice  says  In  behalf 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission's  denial  of 
the  courtlike  safeguards:  "The  Commission's 
•  •  •  function  Is  purely  Investigative.  •  •  • 
It  does  not  adjudicate.  It  does  not  hold 
trials  or  determine  anyone's  civil  or  crimi- 
nal liability.     It  does  not  issue  orders. 

"Nor  does  does  it  Indict,  punish,  or  lmix)se 
aay  legal  sanctions.  It  docs  not  make  de- 
terminations depriving  anyone  of  his  life, 
liberty,  or  property.  In  short,  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  and  cannot  take  any  affirmative 
action  which  will  affect  an  Individual's  legal 
rights.  The  only  purpose  of  Its  existence 
Is  to  find  facts  which  may  subsequently  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  legl'latlve  or  Executive 
action.  •  •  •  •• 

And  the  Court  points  the  whole  argument 
by  an  approving  analogy  to  the  congressional 
committees:    "In   the   vast   majority   of   in- 


stances, congressional  committees  have  not 
given  witnesses  detailed  notice  or  an  oppor- 
tunity to  confront,  cross-examine,  and  call 
other  witnesses.  •  •  •  - 

But  what  about  the  plea,  also  frequently 
heard  In  the  congressional  Investigations, 
that,  while  criminal  penalties  admittedly  do 
not  attach,  nevertheless  adverse  publicity 
would  blight  careers  and  even  lives  In  a  way 
Iiir  more  disastrous  than  fines  or  imprison- 
mert?  The  Louisiana  petitioners  made  ex- 
actly this  claim  plus  the  plea  that  they 
might  be  made  liable  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. But  the  Chief  JuiUce  gave  the  wholly 
appropriate  answer: 

'That  any  of  these  consequences  will  re- 
sult Is  purely  conjectural.  •  •  •  However, 
even  if  such  collateral  consequences  were  to 
flow  from  the  Commission's  Investigations, 
they  would  not  be  the  result  of  any  affirma- 
tive determinations  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  they  would  not  affect  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  Commission's  Investigative  func- 
tion." 

And  the  reason  why  the  Commission  could 
not  grant  the  full  panoply  of  courtlike  de- 
fenses was  Just  the  reason  for  their  denial  In 
♦^he  concessional  Investigations:  "f  This  I 
would  make  a  shambles  of  the  Investiga- 
tion and  stifle  the  agency  In  Its  gathering 
of  facte.  •  •  •■•  Which,  of  course.  Is  pre- 
cisely what  some  of  the  more  sophisticated 
critics  of  the  commissions  and  committees 
want  to  do. 

For  the  Chief  Justice  Is  suggesting  here 
something  which  one  of  his  predecessors, 
Taft  put  Into  plain  and  worried  words:  that 
the  criminal  safeguards  have  been  shaped 
historically  in  behalf  of  the  accused  to  the 
point  sometimes  where  "the  Interests  of  so- 
ciety are  lost  sight  of.     •   •   ••• 

Defensible  as  that  arrangement  Is  In  mat- 
ters Involving  fines.  Imprisonment,  or  capi- 
tal punishment.  It  should  obviously  "not  be 
extended  Into  areas  where  those  gravities  are 
not  encountered.  Otherwise  the  antlsoclety 
bias  described  by  Taft  would  gradually  per- 
meate all  Government  activity. 

That  neither  racists  nor  segregationists, 
neither  security  risks  nor  subversives,  neither 
business  crooks  nor  union  racketeers  should 
enjoy  expanded  defenses  against  the  fact- 
finders of  the  Republic  Is  something  on 
which  sober  citizens  have  insisted  all  along. 
It  is  good  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  ma- 
jority slating  this  consensus  In  such  em- 
phRtic  and  Inclusive  terms. 


THE  SACCO-VANZi:,TTI  CASE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  set»  straight  the 
factual  record  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti 
case,  which  was  once  again  brought  into 
prominence  by  a  television  presentation 
of  1  hour  each  on  two  successive  Friday 
<veninjs  in  the  early  part  of  June.  The 
presentation  was  based  on  a  play  by 
Reginald  Ro.'^e  which  seemed  to  be  most 
biased.  The  great  majority  of  television 
i-eviewers  and  other  concerned  with 
historical  accuracy  have  supported  that 
view.  It  is  interesting  that  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co..  over  whose  network 
the  presentation  was  made,  has  now  ad- 
mitted the  slanted  character  of  the 
presentation. 

Mr.  Pres;ident,  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Recokd.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  an  article  from  the 
June  21,  1960.  edition  of  the  Standard 
Times  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  clearly 
pointing  out  the  bias;  two  reviews  by 
Edward  B.  Simmons  of  the  television 
performance  which  appeared  in  the 
Standard  Times  issues  of  J-jne  4.  19C0 
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and  June  11,  1960,  an  article  giving  di- 
rect quotes  from  persons  involved  in  the 
trial  which  appeared  also  in  the  June  4. 
1960.  issue  of  the  Standard  Times;  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Manchester  (N.Hj 
Union  Leader  of  June  9.  1960.  referring 
to  the  fact  :ha:  Attorney  Robert  H. 
Montgomery-  will  soon  have  in  print  an 
authoritative  historical  volume  which 
completely  refutes  the  implications  in  the 
television  presentation. 

There  beint?  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From    the   New   Bedford    (Mass.)    Standard 
Times.  June  4.   1960) 

M.  N     Who    Wehe    There    Comment 

(Few  ji^rsons  are  alive  who  had  official 
connection  with  the  Sacco-Vanzettl  trial  and 
heard  the  evidence  presented  In  court,  In- 
cluding but  four  surviving  Jurors.  Those 
who  could  be  reached  for  comment  by  the 
Standard-Times  are  quoted  below.  No 
Juror  or  person  in  official  capacity  at  the 
trial  was  consulted  by  the  producers  of  the 
TV  drama.) 

Former  Bridgewater  Police  Chief  Michael 
P.  Stewart,  who  questioned  Sacco  and  Van- 
zettl  the  night  of  their  arrest  and  attended 
their  trial: 

"A  complete  farce.  No  court  would  stand 
for,  or  survive,  with  such  lack  of  dignity  and 
one-sided  presentation  of  evidence.  Sacco 
never  shouted  about  his  Innocence  In  court; 
he  never  raised  his  voice.  I  never  used  a 
"crystal  ball"  to  find  the  shed,  as  the  TV- 
drama  alleged.  There  was  no  mention  of 
the  obsolete  bullets  carried  by  Sacco.  And 
In  the  questioning  of  Vanzettl,  they  left  out 
anything  as  to  why  he  had  the  missing  gun 
of  the  dead  guard  Beradelll. 

"That  drama  was  a  crying  shame.  They 
did  a  Job  on  Judge  Thayer.  He  was  sprightly, 
full  of  pep;  but  In  the  show,  they  killed  him. 

•'It  is  time  a  group  Imbued  with  love  of 
Massachusetts  and  Its  citizens  got  together 
and  f)€tltloned  the  legislature  to  erect  a 
plaque  to  Jud^e  Thayer.  That  would  silence 
them. 

"I  don't  know  how  any  right-thinking  citi- 
zens could  think  that  the  judge,  the  Jury, 
the  prosecution,  the  presidents  of  Harvard 
and  MIT,  Judge  Grant  and  Justices  of  vari- 
ous courts  to  which  appeals  were  taken,  were 
In  on  a  conspiracy  to  convict  these  men. 
Of  course,  they  were  not." 

Harry  E.  King  of  MllUs.  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sacco-Vanzettl  Jury : 

"Well,  I  laughed.  Quite  a  show.  My  only 
reaction  is  that  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  any- 
thing I  saw  last  night  with  the  actual  trial. 
The  only  purpose  behind  that  drama  Is  what 
they  have  always  tried  to  do.  to  persuade 
pe  p-^  that  Sacco  and  Vanzettl  were  con- 
victed because  they  were  radicals  and  not 
because   they  were  murderers. 

"The  show  made  Captain  Proctor  quite 
prominent.  But  they  were  not  convicted  on 
his  evidence.  He  testified  he  knew  little 
about  dlsassemblins:  a  gun  and  the  Jury 
didn't  give  him  much  weight.  On  the  other 
hand.  Van  Ambureh  was  an  expert  ballistics 
witness  and  the  drama  skipped  over  him. 

"The  performance  hasn't  altered  my  opin- 
ion one  bit,  and  my  conscience  Is  clear,  that 
the  verdict  was  a  Just  one  based  on  the  evi- 
dence heard  and  seen  In  the  courtroom. 
The  whole  drama  was  built  on  the  premise 
they  were  prosecuted  as  radicals,  but  it  was 
never  shown  that  the  prosecution  brought  In 
nothing  about  radicalism  until  the  defense 
did  so  itself. 

"My  mind  is  Just  as  clear  now.  as  It  was 
then.  In  regard  to  the  evidence.  Where  was 
the  evidence  about  the  rare  bullets?  I  can't 
forget  that  every  effort  was  made  to  pur- 
chase bullets  like  those  found  on  Sacco,  same 


type  that  killed  Beradelll.  But  none  could 
be  found.  A  discontinued  make,  but  Sacco 
had  them. 

"The  Jury  did  its  duty,  under  lots  of  no- 
toriety, and  a  great  deal  of  Inconvenience. 
We  were  called  In  twice.  In  addition  to  the 
trial,  you  know,  and  all  the  evidence  care- 
fully reviewed." 

Robert  E.  Rlordan,  city  editor  of  the 
Brockton  Enterprise,  who  covered  the  trial 
for  his  newspaper: 

"That  was  a  thoroughly  dishonest,  biased 
and  unfair  presentation.  It  never  gave  a 
break  to  the  prosecution  and  presented  many 
things  never  given  to  the  Jury  or  heard  by  It. 
The  TV  show  did  not  show  that  one  of  the 
bandits  pumped  two  bullets  Into  Beradelll 
because,  as  the  prosecution  claimed.  Bera- 
delll knew  Sacco  and  recognized  him. 

"The  Sacco-'^anzettl  case  was  not  a  frame- 
up  because  they  were  foreigners,  Italians 
and  radicals.  All  of  those  concerned  with 
the  prosecution  were  men  of  the  highest 
caliber — I  knew  them  all  It  was  Impossible 
for  any  of  them  to  be  a  part  of  a  frameup. 

"I  knew  the  defense  counsel  well  and 
often  went  to  the  courthouse  with  them. 
No  mention  ever  was  made  to  me  by  them 
that  they  thought  their  clients  were  being 
framed." 

Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  Justice  Har- 
old P.  Williams,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
prosecution  staff  In  the  Sacco-Vanzettl  trial: 

"I  think  It  Is  better  that  I  don't  comment. 
You  understand  my  position.  You  know 
what  that  drama  was." 

Alfred  L.  Atwood,  member  of  the  Sacco- 
Vanzettl  Jury  Mr.  Atwood  could  not  see  the 
TV  drama,  being  on  an  Island  off  Maine, 
without  a  TV  set. 

"I  hop)e  the  producer  nf  the  drama  heard 
all  the  evidence  or  read  the  record."  he  told 
the  Standard-Times.  "If  so.  this  record, 
even  today,  should  show  that  the  verdict  was 
a  Just  one  In  40  years  no  one  has  told  me 
where  I  was  wrong.  Some  have  wished  there 
might  have  been  another  trial.  I  am  stire 
a  second  trial  would  have  shown  our  finding 
to  be  correct." 

The  two  other  surviving  Jurors,  Seaward 
Parser  of  Massachusetts,  and  R.  Frank 
Waugh  of  California,  are  without  telephones 
and  could   not  be  reached   Immediately. 


(Prom  the  New   Bedford    (Mass.)    Standard- 
Times,  June  21.   1960) 
Sacco-Vanzetti  Story  Slanted.  NBC  Admits 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  has  ad- 
mitted that  Its  controversial  two-part  tele- 
vision drama  based  on  the  Sacco-Vanzettl 
case  was  slanted.  The  huge  broadcasting- 
TV  network,  through  Its  executive  producer, 
also  has  gone  on  record  as  criticizing  news 
media,  and  reviews  that  pointed  out  that 
slant  to  theli^Maders. 

This  unusual  expression  of  policy  came 
from  Robert  Alan  Aurthur  of  NBC,  who  was 
the  producer  of  the  Sacco-Vanzettl  show, 
and  who  is  Identified  by  the  company  as 
executive  producer. 

"There  never  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  slant 
of  our  story  since  Reginald  Rose  made  that 
clear  long  before  the  play  went  on  the  air 
and  so  to  point  this  out  to  your  readers  Is 
really  quite  unnecessary,"  Mr.  Aurthur  wrote 
Edward  B  Simmons  of  the  Standard-Times. 
"astonishing" 

In  a  reply  to  Aurthur,  Simmons  called  the 
above  statement  "astonishing."  He  pointed 
out  that  far  from  the  slant  being  clear,  the 
president  of  NBC,  Robert  W.  Sarnoff  had 
pledged  "fairness  and  accuracy"  for  the  show 
and  the  writer.  Rose,  had  declared  Just  be- 
fore It  was  presented  to  millions  throughout 
the  Nation  that,  "'I  hope  I  am  not  biased." 

Simmons  said  It  was  ""astonishing"  that 
NBC.  through  an  official  would  admit  the 
slant  In  a  letter  to  a  single  person  and  that 
the  network  official  should  feel  It  unneces- 
sary for  news  media  to  point  out  slant. 


The  six-page  typewritten  letter  to  the 
Standard-Times  writer  was  provoked  by  Sim- 
mons" reviews  of  the  drama.  In  his  com- 
munication Aurthur  challenged  Simmons  to 
substantiate  certain  points  of  his  criticism. 

Typical  was  such  language  as,  "Prove  that 
figure,  Mr.  Simmons." 

These  are  the  points  challenged  by  Mr. 
Aurthur,  for  which  there  Is  an  answer  in 
the  printed  record  of  the  trial  and  Its  as- 
sociated activity. 

1.  By  Aurthur:  "Your  allegation  unsup- 
ported In  any  of  the  trial  records  about  the 
rarity  of  a  so-called  old-faehloned  bullet. 
May  I  ask  for  the  documentation  In  the 
court  record  of  this  statement  since  It  does 
not  appear  In  the  complete  records  of  the 
trial?" 

By  Simmons:  "Page  5378W  of  the  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  edition  of  the  transcript  of  the 
trial,  this  quotation  from  the  report  of  the 
Governors  Advisory  Commission:  'Then, 
again,  the  fatal  bullet  found  In  Beradelll's 
body  was  of  a  type  no  longer  manufactured 
and  so  obsolete  that  the  defendants'  expert 
witness,  Burns,  testified  that,  with  the  help 
of  two  assistants,  he  was  unable  to  find  such 
bullets  for  purposes  of  experiment;  yet  the 
same  obsolete  type  of  cartridges  were  found 
In  Sacco '8  pockets  on  his  arrest  •  •  •.  Such 
a  coincidence  of  the  fatal  bullet  and  those 
found  on  Sacco  woulii.  If  accidental,  cer- 
tainly be  extraordinary."  •  •  •  Burns'  testi- 
mony may  be  found  on  pages  2447.  2449, 
2450.  2462.  2500,  2501,  and  2504  of  the  typed 
transcript  of  the  trial." 

2.  By  Aurthur:  ""There  Is  no  evidence  In 
the  trial  testimony  to  support  your  state- 
ment that  the  proHecutlon  and  presiding 
Judge  ever  advised  the  defense  not  to  intro- 
duce this  question"  of  radicalism  of  the 
defendants. 

By  Simmons:  "'The  Introduction  of  radi- 
calism is  explained  by  Judge  Thayer  In  his 
decision  of  October  22,  1926.  on  the  Medelros 
motion,  and  Is  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  two  defense  lawyers,  the  McAnarney 
brothers,  before  the  Governor"s  Commission. 
Said  Thayer: 

"'  Before  the  trial  of  these  cases  opened, 
at  a  conference  with  the  court,  counsel  were 
Informed  that  the  court  could  see  no  reason 
at  that  time  why  radicalism  should  enter 
into  the  trial  of  these  cases;  but  notwith- 
standing this  fact,  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ants on  three  different  occasions  opened  up 
the  question  of  radicalism.' 

"""The  Judge  pointed  out  that  prosecutor 
Katzman  had  agreed  that  mention  of  radi- 
calism should  be  stricken  from  the  record 
when  It  was  Introduced  by  defense  counsel, 
and  had.  In  fact,  moved  to  have  It  stricken. 
On  pages  4993  and  6057  of  the  Holt  tran- 
script, the  McAnarneys  testified  that  the 
defense  was  intent  upon  Introducing  radical- 
ism becau.se  without  It  their  case  was  lost."* 

3.  By  Aurthur:  "I  deny  as  absolute  fact 
that  $100,000  was  contributed  to  their  de- 
fense before  their  first  trial.  Prove  that  fig- 
ure. Mr.  Simmons." 

By  Slnunons:  "The  records  of  the  Sacco- 
Vanzettl  Defense  Committee  Fund,  published 
by  the  committee  and  on  file  In  the  archives 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  probably 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  are  my  proof. 
The  committee  admits  to  receiving  $91,179 
before  the  trial  was  over  •  •  •  far  more  was 
received  than  ever  reported  •  •  •  therefore 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  add  10  percent  to  the 
$91,000  and  come  up  with  a  figure  of  $100,000 
available  for  the  trial;  It  was,  I  believe,  an 
understatement."' 

4.  By  Aurthur:  "You  fall  to  mention  that, 
he  (Fred  H.  Mbcwe,  chief  defense  counsel) 
served  his  last  6  months  In  the  case  without 
pay." 

By  Simmons:  "Ridiculously  In  error.  The 
above-cited  report  of  the  Sacco-Vanzettl  De- 
fense Fund  shows  that  In  the  5-month  pe- 
riod you  mention.  Moore  was  paid  $2,325  •  •  • 
after  he  was  out  of  the  case  he  drew  $500. 
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Altogether  the  man  you  claim.  In  error. 
served  a  pjerlod  without  pay.  was  paid  more 
than  $122000  for  himself  and  expenses"  by 
the   defense   committee  "" 

5.  By  Aurthur:  ""You  should  certainly 
check  your  facts  relating  to  the  Daly  affidavit 
as  to  the  remark  made  by  Jury  Foreman  Wal- 
ter L.  Ripley.  You  said  that  Ripley's  alleged 
remark  was  not  brought  out  until  2  years 
after  it  was  reportedly  made,  and  long  after 
Ripley  was  in  no  position  to  reply  to  it — he 
was  dead."  I  repeat  Mr.  Simmons  you  should 
be  more  accurate  In  your  facts  If  one  Is  to 
give  your  point  of  view  any  Importance.  •  •  • 
The  Daly  affidavit  referring  to  the  quote. 
Damn  them,  they  ought  to  hang,  anyway' 
was  appended  September  30.  1923.  •  •  • 
But  Ripley  did  not  die  until  10  days  after 
this  second  affidavit.   •    •    ••• 

By  Simmons:  Tou  are  In  total  error.  This 
was  an  understatement.  The  remark  was 
allegedly  made  May  31,  1921,  and  the  Daly 
affidavit  was  filed  September  30  1923,  which 
Is  considerably  more  than  2  years  later.  Rip- 
ley died  October  10.  1921,  almost  exactly  2 
years  before  the  affidavit  was  filed,  which 
is.  by  any  criterion,  long  after  he  could  reply 
to  It." 

Simmons  concluded  his  reply  to  Aurthur 
by  stating.  "I  would  point  out  that  In  every 
Instance  in  which  you  have  challenged  on 
a  point  of  record,  or  of  fact,  you  were  WTong" 

The  response  of  the  "executive  producer" 
of  NBC  to  this  rebuttal  of  his  charges? 

In  a  letter  received  today.  Aurthur  de- 
clares. "Let  me  simply  say  that  In  my  opinion 
I  am  completely  right  and  you  are  completely 
wrong."" 


I  Prom  the  New  Bedford.   (Mass.).  Standard 

Times.  June  4.  1960] 

TV  Sacco-Vanzetti  Story  One-Sided 

Brainwashing 

(By  Edward  B.  Simmons) 

An  audience  that  probably  reached  the 
millions  saw  television  used  nationwide  as 
a  plaything  last  night — a  deadly  plaything— 
In  what  was  billed  as  the  first  |>art  of  the 
Secco-Vanzettl  Story  The  reenactment  over 
NBC-TV  of  the  arrest  and  trial  of  two  men 
for  a  double  pajToll  murder  some  40  years 
ago  was  a  brainwashing  process  that  pre- 
sented only  one  side  of  one  of  the  most 
famed  murder  cases  In  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can Jurisprudence 

The  tragedy  Is  that  a  great  many  of  last 
nlghfs  llvlngroom  audience  must  have  asked 
themselves  when  it  was  over,  "'What  went  on 
In  Massachusetts  In  those  days?  Where  was 
the  evidence?  What  could  the  Jury  pos- 
sibly have  been  acting  on.  when  they  found 
those  defendants  guilty  of  first-degree 
murder?"" 

The  first  half  dealt  with  the  arrest  and 
trial  of  Sacco  and  Vanzettl.  In  1920-21,  for 
the  double  murder  of  paymasters  Parmenter 
and  Beradelll  outside  of  a  South  Bralntree 
shoe  company. 

It  was  a  particularly  coldblooded  murder. 
In  which  one  of  the  assailants  walked  over 
to  Beradelll,  lying  In  the  roadway,  and  find- 
ing him  alive,  pumped  two  extra  bullets  Into 
his  body. 

The  actual  murder  scene  occupied  approxi- 
mately 10  seconds  of  the  1-hour  drama. 

On  the  other  hand,  script  writer  Reginald 
Rose,  who  regards  Sacco  and  Vanzettl  as 
"two  lovely,  gentle  people."  although  he 
never  met  them  and  never  attended  a  day  of 
the  trial,  devoted  a  major  part  of  the  drama 
to  Imaginary  conversations  between  the  two 
men  while  they  were  behind  bars. 

These  conversations  depicted  Sacco  and 
Vanzettl  as  two  loving  family  men,  philo- 
sophical liberals.  Indifferent  to  the  day's 
events.  clean-Uvlng.  kindly  fellows,  be- 
wildered by  the  Inexorability  of  the  law. 

The  fact  that  they  were  arrestetJ  while 
carrying  fully  loaded  guns  was  dismissed— 
Vanzettl  needed  a  gun  to  protect  his  receipts 


from  selling  fish  in  Plymouth;  Sacco  the 
hardworking  family  man.  needed  his  gtui 
because  he  was  doubling  as  a  night  watch- 
man. 

Just  two  of  God's  average  creatures,  who 
happened  to  be  out  at  night  with  guns.  Rose 
radiates,  and  he  so  well  confused  fiction 
and  fact  that  no  viewer  could  know  what 
was  heard  In  court  and  what  was  not. 

Not  even  mentioned  was  the  stark  fact 
that  Sacco  was  carT3rlng  23  extra  bullets  In 
his  pocket.  And  some  of  those  bullets  were 
duplicates  of  the  type  of  old-fashioned  bul- 
let found  In  the  heart  of  Beradelll.  The 
type  of  bullet  was  so  rare  that  neither 
prosecution  nor  defense  could  obtain  a  dupli- 
cate from  the  maker,  the  Remington  Arms 
Co  ,  or  a  retail  outlet,  to  use  for  ballistic -test 
purposes. 

This  evidence  was  regarded  by  the  Jury  as 
the  most  damning  against  Sacco.  Yet  It  was 
not  even  alluded  to  In  last  night's  drama. 

Scenes  of  the  actual  trial  emphasized 
prosecution  questioning  of  Sacco  and  Van- 
zettl on  the  subject  of  their  radical  views 
and  their  evasion  of  the  draft  during  World 
War  I.  But  at  no  time  did  script -writer  Rose 
point  out  that  It  wa£  the  defense  which, 
against  advice  of  the  prosecution  and  the 
presiding  judge.  Introduced  the  radical  back- 
ground of  Its  own  clients. 

Rose  also  Injected  examples  of  alleged  big- 
otry and  prejudice  by  Judge  Webster  Thayer 
and  Walter  L.  Ripley,  foreman  of  the  Jury. 
But  the  drama  did  not  show  that  In  the 
Instance  of  Thayer,  the  remark  was  hear- 
say, was  not  even  brought  to  light  until 
years  after  the  trial  and.  being  hearsay,  was 
not  legally  admissible  as  evidence,  then  or 
now. 

Nor  did  the  drama  &how  that  Ripley's  al- 
leged remark  was  not  brought  out  until  2 
years  after  It  was  reportedly  made,  and  long 
after  Ripley  was  In  no  position  to  reply  to 
It — he  W£is  dead. 

The  cast  In  last  nights  first  part  was  ex- 
cellent, but  the  characterization,  as  pre- 
scribed by  Rose,  was  incredibly  slanted.  No 
viewer  could  have  estimated  the  wrinkled, 
mummified  appearance  of  the  Judge  as  less 
than  80.  Yet  Judge  Thayer  was  only  61  at 
the  trial,  an  energetic,  spry,  vigorous  man. 
by  all  accounts. 

SLATED   AS   VILLAIN 

But  he  was  slated  by  Rose  to  be  the  vil- 
lain, and  had  to  be  portrayed,  physically,  as 
one  Thayer,  too,  Is  dead  and  cannot  reply 
to  the  distortion  of  his  character  and  ap- 
pearance. 

All  the  tricks  In  the  book  were  employed 
by  Rose:  Use  of  a  "detective  machine,"  a 
crystal  ball  by  a  crackpot  who  said  he  had 
evidence;  the  defendant  '"cage  "  In  the  court- 
room, used  for  every  capital  crime  in  those 
days;  frisking  of  persons  entering  the  court- 
hovtse.  flowers  on  the  Judge's  desk  the  day 
the  Jury  went  out.  the  use  of  manacles  on 
persons  arrested  as  radicals. 

And  the  Jury?  Rose  dismissed  It  with  the 
gratuitous  remarks  at  the  drama's  close. 
"There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  Jurors 
believed  their  verdict  Justified."  This  was 
tantamount  to  saying  about  a  man.  bending 
over  the  corpse  of  his  wife  whom  he  had  shot 
In  anger,  '"there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  believes  he   was  Justified."  ^ 

Nothing  In  the  drama  disclosed  that  it  was 
the  most  carefully  selected  Jury  In  the  State's 
history,  probably  In  the  Nation — that  642 
talesmen  were  scrutinized  before  12  were 
selected. 

SICKNESS  OF  A  PEOPLE 

And  the  quality  of  the  defense  of  Sacco 
and  Vanzettl?  Nowhere  did  the  drama  make 
clear  that  long  before  their  trial,  the  de- 
fendants had  been  given  more  than  $100,000 
for  defense;  that  the  most  fampd  trial  at- 
torney in  the  Nation,  Fred  H  M'ore,  had 
been  brought  from  San  Francisco. 


It  was  "the  sickness  of  a  p>eople"'  com- 
mented the  narrator  of  the  TV  script,  at  Its 
close,  that  brought  about  the  conviction  of 
Sacco  and  Vanzettl. 

Anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  case  depend- 
ing on  last  night's  half -version  would  be  In- 
clined to  agree  But  that  Is  what  Rose 
wanted  to  accomplish  In  his  tailored  version 
and  he  violated  every  standard  but  written 
law  to  accomplish   that  end. 

Did  anyone  In  the  audience  hear  a  word 
about  the  rarity  of  Sacco's  bullets,  the 
"Sacco  cap"  found  at  the  scene,  the  lie  that 
Sacco  told  his  employer  when  he  took  a  day 
off — the  day  of  the  murders — or  about  the 
shotgun  shell  found  on  Vanzettl  Unking  him 
with  another  payroll  holdup,  or  about  Bera- 
delll's missing  gun.  which  the  prosecution 
charged  was  found  on  Vanzettl? 

These  things  and  many  others  on  which 
the  Jury  based  Its  verdict,  will  have  to  await 
a  later  day  In  the  TV  court 


(From    the    New   Bedford    (Mass  )    Standard 
Times,  June  11.  1960) 

Governor   Fuller    Defiled   bt  Reckless   TV 
Plat 

(By  Edward  B    Simmons) 

Last  night's  concluding  Installment  of  the 
Sacco-Vanzettl  story,  on  NBC-TV,  was  such 
a  twist,  squeeze  and  distortion  of  truth  as  to 
leave  one  aghast.  Scriptwriter  Reginald  Rose 
exhumed  Sacco  and  Vanzettl  and  with  the 
assistance  of  sup>erb  acting  from  the  cast 
gave  them  flesh  and  blood  and  a  poignant 
tale  to  tell. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Rose  defiled 
and  smeared  to  the  ultimate  degree  the 
names  and  reputations  of  men,  now  dead, 
whose  only  sin  was  to  have  served  the  people 
In  public  office  Rose  murdered  the  late 
Governor  Alvan  T  Fuller  with  a  brutality 
and  recklessness  for  the  truth  that  made  any 
alleged  injustice  to  Sacco  and  Vanzettl  seem 
trivial  by  comparison. 

The  world  is  full  of  examples  of  lost  faith — 
personified  In  the  youthful,  wild  mobs  of 
Tokyo  and  Korea.  Such  violence  Is  more 
often  than  not  the  work  of  a  few  who  distort 
and  pervert  truth  and  thereby  destroy  the 
faith  of  people  in  their  Institutions. 

Tills  was  Rose,  warping  the  truth  over 
nationwide  television  about  a  landmark  In 
American  Judicial  history. 

Rose  and  his  adviser.  Judge  Michael  Mus- 
manno  of  Pennsylvania,  who  entered  the  case 
In  1927,  6  years  after  the  trial,  and  who  came 
out  a  hero  In  last  night's  drama,  slashed 
their  way  over  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
their  courts,  their  sense  of  fair  play,  their 
elected  officials  and  In  fact,  the  framework 
of  their  lives. 

And  this  destruction  was  not  confined  to 
Massachusetts.  "Even  the  best  of  democratic 
Institutions  are  not  better  than  the  people 
composing  them,"  the  drama  concluded, 
which  Is  to  say  that  two  Innocent  men,  evi- 
dence of  their  innocence  plain,  can  be  rail- 
roaded to  death  by  the  established  Judicial 
processes  for  a  crime  they  did  not  commit  In 
any  old  plnce,  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Last  night  dealt  with  the  6  years  between 
the  conviction  In  1921  of  Sacco  and  Vanzettl 
and  their  execution  In  1927.  years  of  appeals 
for  a  new  trial. 

New  Bedford  contributed  to  the  Rose  ver- 
sion of  this  period.  Much  was  made  of  a 
confession  by  Celestlno  Medelros  of  New 
Bedford,  who  was  In  Dedham  Jail,  where 
Sacco  and  Vanzettl  were  confined. 

Medelros.  awaiting  sentence  for  the  mur- 
der of  a  70-year-old  candy  store  proprietor, 
to  which  he  had  confessed,  made  a  new  con- 
fession, that  he  and  a  Providence  gang  had 
committed  the  crime  for  which  Sacco  and 
Vanzettl  were  accused.  He  said  he  received 
$2,600  for  his  part. 
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The  drama  showed  a  v.zer.ed.  iriet;  >:; 
Judge  Webster  Thayer  denying  a  new  triil 
bised  on  this  Medelros  confesaion  a:icl 
painted  the  Judge  as  a  heartless  viiiam 

HAD      MIND     or     CHILD 

B',;t  not  a  word  In  the  drama  that  when 
Mede'.ns  was  on  trial  for  the  store  murder 
h:3  mv'.her.  his  sister,  his  friends  all  testi- 
fied he  was  mentally  subnormal,  had  the 
m:nd  of  a  child  of  10.  was  subject  to  epi- 
leptic flta  and  had  an  ancestral  history  of 
simplt'-nilndedness  " 

Not  a  word  abc>ut  Medelros'  arrest  by  New 
Bedford  police  as  a  vagrant  and  for  larceny 
on  May  1.  1920,  Just  2  weeks  after  the  crime 
for  which  he  said  he  received  $2,600  for 
participating  in 

Medelros  was  18  at  the  time  of  the  South 
Braintree  murders,  for  which  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  were  convicted.  Can  anyone  Imag- 
ine an  13-year-o;d  shiftless  bum  In  New 
Bedford  coming  Into  that  much  money  and 
( 1 )  not  having  the  police  or  neighbors  no- 
ticing It.  and  (2)  not  being  arrested  for  petty 
larceny  while  so  newly  rich? 

I  r--:  l.ER     TRAGIC     IX>SEK 

IfalUMr  JudKe  Thayer  nor  the  Supreme 
Cowt  of  Maandiusetts.  to  which  an  appeal 

wa3  t Aken  (not  mentioned  In  the  drama) 
nor  O  •  t-rnor  Puller,  nor  the  Governor's 
commission  of  President  Lowell  of  Harvard, 
President  Stratton  of  MIT,  and  Judge  Grant 
of  the  probate  court,  found  reason  to  believe 
Medelroe  either.  But  Medelroe  got  six  re- 
prieves from  a  death  sentence  by  his  con- 
resalon.  a  fact  TV  denied  the  viewer. 

The  tragic  loser  in  last  night's  parody  was 
Governor  Puller.  For  he  was  Indicted,  tried, 
and  convicted  by  one  man — Rose — many 
years  after  his  death.  While  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  had  6  years  of  review.  Including 
appeals  to  14  Justices  In  4  courts,  one  of 
whom  was  the  late  Judge  Henry  K  Bralev, 
father  of  District  Court  Judge  Abner  L. 
Braley.  of  Edgartown. 

P-r  th  ,^e  who  may  not  recall.  Puller  waa 
a  self-made  man,  who  began  as  a  pushcart 
peddler  made  a  fortune  and  somewhat 
shoclcin?  his  pliisher  friends,  became  "a  man 
of  the  people"  and  was  elected  governor  by 
grassroots,   pripular  support. 

B'it  writer  Rose  depicts  Puller  aa  a  sneer- 
ing bigoted  mini'  nalre,  deaf  to  the  trials  of 
poverty  and  elemental  Justice  for  his  fellow 
man  To  c:<p  it  '.^ere  is  a  scene  so  brazen 
to  be  astonish ink<  m  which  the  drama  pur- 
rorts  Puller  tried  to  bribe  Medelros  Into  re- 
cantini?  his  conressiori.s.  The  source  for  thla 
incredible  smear — why  Medelros.  of  course, 
the  conff-ssed   murderer   and    feeble-minded. 

LA    GUAROIA    quoted 

Thus  Is  Puller  defiled,  the  Governor  at>out 
whom  Plorello  LaOuardia  once  said,  "he  Is 
free  from  bigotry  and  prejudice  and  will  In- 
vestigate fairly  and  fully.  There  Is  no  preju- 
dice m  his  makeup." 

The  two-part  revival  of  the  Sacco-Vanzettl 
case  was  so  prejudiced  that  Rose  may  have 
done  a  great  Injustice  to  his  view,  and  that 
of  a  not- inconsiderable  number  of  well- 
Intontloned  people,  that  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
were  innocent. 

After  all.  the  Vanzetti  that  Rose  showed, 
with  arms  outstretched  declaiming.  "In  all 
my  life.  I  never  killed,  I  never  spUI  blood. 
I  never  steal"  was  convicted  on  positive  Iden- 
tlflcatlon  of  an  earlier  armed  holdup  attempt 
In  Plymouth  and  when  arrested  after  the 
South  Braintree  crime,  was  carrying  a  fully 
loaded  pistol  and  shotgun  shells  In  nis 
pocket 

Maybe  some  of  the  TV  audience,  who  never 
i?ot  this  from  the  drama,  will  find  It  out  for 
themselves— with   shocked  surprise. 

Per  nobody  ever  got  the  kind  of  a  raw 
deal  that  this  TV  drama  showed  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  gettlne  from  Americana  trying  a« 
best  they  kr.^w  how  to  do  their  duty. 


.From  the  Manchester     NH  I    Tnlun  Leader, 
Ju:.e   9.    l?60i 

Sacc(^-Vanzxtti  in   Pocns 

The  biased  presentation  of  the  Sacco-Van- 
siettl  case  on  television.  In  books  and  in  at 
least  one  soon  to  be  produced  op>era  and  play 
lend  urgency  to  the  publication  of  Robert  H 
Montgomery's  book.  "Sacco-Vanzettl:  The 
Murder  and  the  Myth."  by  Devln-Adalr  Co. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Boston  bar.  Is  considered  one  of  the 
foremost  legal  minds  In  Massachusetta. 
With  a  lawyer's  concern  for  facts  rather  than 
Action,  Attorney  Montgomery  has  approached 
his  subject  In  an  honest  attempt  to  set  the 
record  straight.  This  newspaper  Is  well 
aware  of  the  careful  research  that  has  gone 
Into  this  book. 

Montgomery,  who  himself  knew  many  of 
the  principals  Involved  In  the  1921  trial  and 
the  anal  review  In  1927.  has  reached  some 
definite  conclusions  from  his  years  of  study 
of  the  evidence,  basing  his  Judgment  on  the 
facts  of  the  case  rather  than  on  emotionalism 
or  political  opportunism.  Among  his  conclu- 
sions are  these: 

That  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  guilty  of 
murder  as  charged  and  were  properly  con- 
victed by  a  Jury  of  their  peers:  that  the  con- 
viction was  based  solely  on  evidence  unfolded 
In  the  course  of  a  fair  trial;  that  Judge  and 
Jury  were  vmtouched  by  the  war  of  Ideolo- 
gies which  was  waged  around  the  world  on 
behalf  of  the  accused  but  which  did  not  fig- 
ure In  the  trial;  that  subsequent  reviews  by 
Governor  Puller  and  the  advisory  commit- 
tee were  fair  and  exhaustive;  that  the  repu- 
tations of  good  men  were  ruined  by  Sacco 
and  Vanzetti  supporters  In  their  zeal  to  up- 
hold civil  liberties;  that  bribery,  blackmail 
and  Intimidation  were  u?ed  by  defense  at- 
torneys who  finally  were  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  case;  that  proved  facts  of  the  case 
have  been  distorted  and  suppressed  by  Felix 
Frankfurter.  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr..  and 
other  mythmakers. 

In  view  of  the  current  rash  of  misinfor- 
mation, the  September  publication  date  of 
"Sacco-Vanzettl:  The  Murder  and  the  Myth" 
comes  none  too  soon. 


FAITH  OR  FEAR— ADDRESS  BY  J. 
EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  "Faith 
or  Fear."  an  address  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  has  captured  the  atten- 
tion of  reliRious  and  political  leaders 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  comment 
about  it  and  read  some  excerpts  of  it. 
Finally,  at  my  request,  Mr.  Hoover  sent 
me  a  copy  of  it. 

It  is  a  magnificent  document.  It  re- 
kindles the  fires  of  faith  and  morality 
which,  in  an  earlier  age.  Ignited  the 
American  Revolution  and  inspired  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution.  It  recalls  for  all  who  read 
it  the  patriotism  and  good  citizenship 
that  has  carried  this  Nation  through 
nearly  2  centuries  of  peace  and  war. 

This  address,  originally  given  before 
the  Quinn  Chapel.  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Chicago,  deser\'es 
our  attention  and  study.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  FIkcord. 
as  follows: 


Faith  or  Fxas 

(Address  by  J    Edgar  Hoover.  Director,  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  before  Qulnn 
Chapel.       African      Methodist       Episcopal 
Church,    In   Chicago,    111.,    April    18.    1960) 
The  honor   you   have   conferred   upon   me 
this  evening  I  accept  on  behalf  of  my  asso- 
ciates,   without    whose    dedication    to    duty 
and  personal  sacrifices  the  accomplishments 
of  the  FBI  would  not  be  possible. 

My  pleasure  In  being  with  you  Is  deeply 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  your  Invitation 
was  personally  extended  by  E>r  Archibald  J. 
Carey,  a  trusted  official  of  our  Government 
at  the  White  House,  and  a  devoted  servant 
of  God.  Aa  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Employment 
Policy,  he  Is  helping  to  promote  the  basic 
American  concept  of  fairness  and  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  In  this  undertaking,  he 
has  the  full  endorsement  and  support  of 
every   right-thinking  citizen. 

It  Is  »•  privilege  to  share  this  evening  with 
the  members  and  friends  of  Qulnn  Chapel 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Qulnn  Chapel  Is  steeped  In  rich  tradition. 
This  waa  the  first  congregation  established 
by  Negro  Americana  In  Chicago  and  It  Is  the 
city's  second  olde«t  Protestant  church 

The  development  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  Into  a  vigorous  member  of 
the  Christian  army  Is  truly  a  great  Amer- 
ican story.  The  founder  of  this  church. 
Bishop  Richard  Allen,  waa  born  to  slavery 
in  Philadelphia  200  years  ago  Today,  his 
name  occupies  a  place  high  and  respected 
distinction  in  the  annals  of  American  his- 
tory Bishop  Allen,  like  all  other  Americana 
who  have  made  positive  and  lasting  contri- 
butions to  the  growth  of  our  Nation,  poe- 
sessed  a  true  faith  In  God. 

ThU  Republic  waa  born  out  of  such  faith 
held  by  the  Founding  Fathers  In  a  Supreme 
Being  and  His  divine  plan.  It  can  continue 
to  exist  In  freedom  only  if  that  faith  re- 
mains forthright  and  strong,  and  the  voice 
of  the  people,  bulwarked  by  Intelligent  and 
basic  moral  concepts,  guides  Its  destiny. 
Reason  and  patriotism  are  still  the  Repub- 
lic's first  line  of  defense  in  these  troubled 
times. 

The  truth  of  these  words  Is  found  time 
and  again  in  the  stories  of  the  lives  of  great 
patriots  from  the  contemporaries  of  Bishop 
Allen  to  the  outstanding  national  figures 
of  the  present  day.  No  one  can  dispute  that 
deep  religious  conviction  dominated  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
that  great  humanitarian  and  statesman 
whom  the  State  of  Illinois  sent  to  the  Whits 
House  nearly  100  years  ago.  It  was  Abraham 
Lincoln  who,  during  a  time  of  grave  peril, 
told  the  American  people.  "Let  us  have  faith 
that  right  makes  right,  and  In  that  faith 
let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  it "  The  words  of  our  martyred 
President  still   ring  true  today. 

As  we  enter  the  new  decade  of  the  1960'8. 
doubt  and  unrest  plague  the  minds  of  peo- 
ple everywhere.  Pear  silences  the  voice  of 
freedom  for  nearly  l  billion  people  who  have 
been  forced  under  the  yoke  of  Communist 
oppression  Fear  silences  the  voices  of  pro- 
test even  In  a  certain  non-Communist  area 
In  our  own  hemisphere  where  Intimidation 
and  terror  at  the  hands  of  Communists  and 
their  dupes  Is  the  ruling  force.  And  fear 
silences  the  voices  of  decency  in  many  com- 
munlUes  across  the  United  States  where 
racketeers — often  posing  as  officials  of  In- 
dustrial, labor,  or  political  organizations — 
use  strong-arm  tactics  and  lawless  economic 
pressures  In  their  lust  for  profit  and  power. 
The  crime  syndicates,  the  ruthless  mob- 
sters, the  lawless  legions  that  Infiltrate  legit- 
imate business,  iinlons,  political  organiza- 
tions and  government  constitute  a  deadly 
enemy  to  our  society  They  use  every  type 
of  terrorism,  force,  and  trickery  to  rult  their 
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sinister    purposes       These    parasit«B    are    a 
shame  to  our  Nation  as  well  as  to  our  honest 

law-abiding   businessmen    and    labor   leaders 
They  are   a   bllgiit   'Jii   t--,  cry   la.xpayer 

NO    COMPROMISE    ON     MORAL    ISStTZS 

The  two  greatest  problems  confronting  the 
law-enforcement  profession  today  are  pre- 
sented by  those  persons  who,  through  Indif- 
ference or  fear,  fall  to  carry  out  the  respon- 
sibilities of  good  citizenship) — and  by  those 
who  complacently  tolerate  explosive  social 
conditions  In  their  own  backyards.  Where 
moral  Issues  are  concerned,  there  can  be  no 
compromise.  Too  many  apathetic  persons 
are  unwilling  to  take  an  active  part  In  the 
clearance  of  moral  sliuns.  Righteous  anger 
Is  an  Inevitable  Ingredient  of  a  truly  noble 
life.  Supine  Indifference  always  Is  a  sign  of 
moral  deterioration. 

Either  we  display  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination to  actively  uphold  our  God-given 
heritage  of  freedom  and  decency,  or  we  sur- 
render ourselves  to  an  evil  cause  If  the  val- 
ues we  profess  to  hold  dear  are  to  be  pro- 
tected and  nurtured,  we  must  have  a  rebirth 
of  faith  and  belief  In  their  worth. 

In  the  fight  against  crime  and  subversion, 
a  critical  need  exists  today  for  all  of  us  to 
share  Abraham  Lincoln's  faith  "that  right 
makes  might"  and  to  dare  to  do  our  duty 
as  we  understand  It. 

THK    CRIMLNAL    ARMT 

We,  the  American  p>eople.  are  confronted 
with  a  very  serious  era  of  criminality.  Each 
time  the  clock  ticks  off  20  seconds,  another 
serious  crime  Is  added  to  the  Nation's  total. 
A  murder,  forcible  rape,  or  assault  to  kill  Is 
committed  every  4  minutes  There  Is  a  bur- 
glary each  46  seconds;  a  robbery  each  7 
minutes.  More  than  30  automobiles  are 
stolen  every  hour. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  Nation's  crime 
problem  has  grown  four  times  as  fast  as  our 
increasing  population.  Despite  the  best  ef- 
forts of  law-enforcement  agencies,  day  by  day 
our  vast  criminal  army  continues  to  grow. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  alone,  crime 
exerts  a  tremendous  burden  upon  all  of  us. 
Tlie  Nation's  annual  cost  of  crime  now  totals 
$22  billion — the  equivalent  of  •128  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  For  every  $1  con- 
tributed to  churches.  $9  goes  to  crime.  And 
for  every  $1  we  spend  on  education,  crime 
costs  us  $1  11.  We  cannot  afford  a  922  bil- 
lion a  year  tribute  to  the  barons  of  the  un- 
derworld We  need  funds  for  churches, 
homes,  schools,  and  defense  purp>08es. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  tragedy  In  this 
appalling  crime  picture  Is  the  role  played  by 
our  youth.  Teenage  hoodlums — too  long  and 
too  often  shielded  under  a  cloak  of  consid- 
ered leniency  and  Incredible  tenderness — 
constitute  a  critical  threat  to  decency  and 
personal  safety  and,  more  seriously,  to  the 
future  of  our  country. 

During  the  past  5  years,  arrests  of  persons 
aged  10  through  17  have  Increased  50  per- 
cent. Today,  youthful  offenders  account  for 
one-fourth  of  all  the  arrests  for  robberies, 
one-half  of  the  burglary  and  larceny  arrests, 
and  two-thirds  of  all  automobile  theft  ar- 
rests. No  generation  has  ever  before  wit- 
nessed such  extreme  sadism,  sacrilege,  and 
senseless  bnitallty  as  that  practiced  by  the 
young  thugs  who  have  turned  their  backs 
on  God  to  Join  a  stirglng  Juvenile  under- 
world. 

There  can  be  no  worse  Indictment  of  adult 
society  than  facts  such  as  these.  America's 
Juvenile  criminality  Is  directly  traceable  to 
the  failure  of  adults  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tion to  train  young  people  for  their  rightful 
responsibilities  to  society.  Obviously,  the 
basic  needs  of  thousands  of  young  people 
have  not  been  met.  In  almost  every  In- 
stance, primary  responsibility  rests  with  the 
parents.  Healthy  homes  do  not  produce 
morally  sick  children  such  as   the  ruthless 


young   muggers,    brawlers,    and    r,.pisis    who 
terrorize  entire  sections  of  our  r;tie.= 

TOUTH     IS     NO     EXCU.se     FOE     LAV^BREAKING 

The  solution  to  our  youth  problem  does 
not  He  In  the  unrealistic  appruacii  which  Is 
followed  In  many  communities.  Pampering 
and  overprotection.  whether  practiced  In  the 
home  or  the  courts,  do  not  educate  a  child 
to  respect  the  law  or  the  rights  of  others. 
Vicious  young  criminals  must  be  required  to 
face  moral  and  legal  responsibility  for  their 
acts  of  violence.  Youthfulness  Is  no  excuse 
for  brutality  and  lawlessness. 

For  many  years,  we  have  seen  the  advo- 
cates of  soft  Justice,  the  coddling  of  youthful 
criminals,  and  easy  clemency  gain  more  and 
more  control  In  high  places.  Now  we  can 
see  where  they  have  brought  us — to  an  ava- 
lanche of  crime  and  terror  which  threatens 
decent  citizens  everywhere. 

The  soft  approach  to  Juvenile  treatment 
sponsored  by  many  well-meaning  but  mis- 
guided sentimentalists  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  damaging  to  our  moral  fabric  and  to 
lawful  authority.  There  Is  no  Justification 
for  treating  those  on  the  threshold  of  legal 
maturity  as  If  they  were  prankish  children 
when  they  commit  vicious  crimes. 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  Its  Inevitable 
road  to  more  serloxis  crime  Is  our  greatest 
tragedy  because  young  people  are  the  Na- 
tion's most  important  asset  and  Its  greatest 
Investment.  Our  hope  for  the  future  rests 
squarely  In  their  hands.  Either  we  Imbue 
the  younger  generation  with  the  faith  and 
morffl  courage  to  resist  all  forms  of  In- 
decency and  lawlessness,  or  the  United  States 
Is  destined  to  fall  from  Its  pinnacle  of  lead- 
ership Into  the  ranks  of  other  nations,  once 
great,  which  have  cnimbled  from  within. 

COMMUNISM    IS    VILEST    ATHEISM 

Morality  cannot  be  maintained  without 
religion.  The  Holy  Scripture  gives  us  our 
guide:  "The  people  that  do  know  their  God 
shall  be  strong,  and  do  exploits." 

Faith  In  God  Is  the  time-tested  armor 
which  neither  crime  nor  subversion  nor  any 
other  form  of  moral  debauchery  has  been 
able  to  penetrate.  That  Is  why  you  will  not 
find  a  man  who  truly  believes  In  God  among 
the  vast  legions  of  America's  criminal  and 
subversive  enemies.  And  that  Is  why  yc«i 
find  such  Intense  fear  and  hatred  of  our 
Judlac-Chrlstlan  principles  among  the  ped- 
dlers of  atheistic  communism. 

In  the  past  four  decades,  we  have  seen  the 
forces  of  International  communism  reach 
out  from  the  Kremlin  to  threaten  all  nations 
of  the  world.  Today,  the  Communists  con- 
trol approximately  one-foiu^  of  the  earth's 
land  surface — an  area  Inhabited  by  nearly 
1  billion  people.  And  the  xiltlmate  goal  of 
communism  Is  to  dominate  the  entire  earth. 

International  communism  Is  the  vilest 
form  of  atheism  ever  devised  by  the  mind 
of  man.  It  Is  completely  unrestrained  by 
moral  considerations.  Its  methods  are  lies. 
Immorality,  treachery  and  deceit.  Its  agents 
are  the  almost  35  million  fanatics  who  com- 
prise the  83  Communist  Parties  throughout 
the  world  today.  Here  are  the  legions  from 
which  world  atheism  draws  Its  strongest 
support. 

Last  year,  the  oCaclal  Soviet  newspaper. 
Isvestla,  openly  declared,  "The  narcotic 
of  religion  must  be  combated  with  skill  and 
persistence.  Our  Ideology  will  never  com- 
promise with  religion."  These  same  views 
are  share  by  the  Communist  Party.  USA.  a 
group  of  fanatically  pro-Soviet  conspirators 
led  by  a  Moscow-trained  ex-convict  who  con- 
stitute the  largest  subversive  organization 
In  our  Nation  today. 

Despite  the  i>artys  public  record  of  treach- 
ery, deceit,  and  Inhumanity,  tolerance  of 
the  danger  of  conununlsm  continues  to  grow. 
Today,  those  of  us  who  actively  oppose  the 
subtle  tactics  of  the  Communist  Party  find 


ourselves  subjected  to  mounting  abuse  and 
ridicule.  Misguided  and  Ill-informed  pei- 
sons.  posing  as  alleged  '  expert-s'  on  Commu- 
nist subversion,  would  have  it  believed  that 
the  party  Is  a  shattered,  broken  and  thread- 
bare group  of  harmless  misfits.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  war  between  communism  and  the  free 
world  Is  not  fought  with  bombs  or  other 
tangible  weapons.  It  Is  being  fought  now 
by  subversion  through  the  medlxim  of  Ideas. 

it  Is  not  an  accident  that  the  greatest 
concentration  of  Communist  workers  has 
been  found  In  three  fields — education, 
unions,  entertainment.  These  are  the  areas 
where  Ideas  flourish  and  thinking  patterns 
are  formed. 

The  Communists  are  not  the  only  purvey- 
ors of  on  alien  Ideology  In  our  midst.  Nor 
are  they  the  sole  subversive  element  which 
seeks  to  capture  the  minds  of  Amerlc'j 
youth. 

PREJUDICE    AND    INTOLKRANCE     AEF     INFICnO'  S 
DISEASES 

In  recent  months,  still  another  dangerous 
threat  against  decency  and  life  has  asserted 
Itself  with  renewed  vigor  on  the  American 
scene.  I  refer  to  the  hat«  groups,  the 
rabble  rousers  and  other  lawless  elements 
which  have  dedicated  themselves  to  malign- 
ing. Intimidating  and  terrorizing  vast  seg- 
ments of  our  population. 

Prejudice  and  Intolerance,  hate  and  fear, 
are  a  disease  as  Infectious  as  a  virus  The 
general  increase  in  organized  prejudice  Is 
most  disturbing.  It  Includes  antl-Protes- 
tant.  anti-Catholic.  anti-Jew  and  anti-Negro 
individuals  and  groups.  These  merchants  of 
hate,  slander  and  Insinuation  clutter  the 
malls  with  their  obscenity.  Some  of  It  faUs 
into  the  hands  of  Impressionable  Juveniles, 
neurotic  dupes  and  moronic  adults  who 
then  resort  to  smearing  and  damaging 
churches.  sjTiagogues,  schools  and  homes. 

All  the  various  forms  of  the  virus  of 
bigotry  exist,  either  dormant  or  active,  in 
every   community — large  or  small. 

These  elements  have  hurled  a  crlUcal  chal- 
lenge at  the  law  enforcement  profession  and 
other  forces  for  decency  across  the  Nation 
The  person  who  would  bomb  a  school,  des- 
ecrate a  house  of  worship,  or  spread  the 
doctrine  of  hate  toward  his  fellow  man  con- 
stitutes a  real  threat  to  our  American  way 
of  life.  He  lives  In  a  vacuum  of  moral  de- 
generacy. His  crimes  are  so  outrageous  It 
Is  unthinkable  that  anyone  except  the  ex- 
treme "lunatic  fringe"  could  rationalize  or 
condone  them. 

Invariably,  these  hate  mongers  attempt  to 
drape  themselves  In  a  cloak  of  patriotism, 
but  their  real  objective  Is  to  destroy  the  very 
American  Ideals  which  they  claim  to  uphold. 
They  preach  "moboc.racy"-^lsrespect  for  the 
law,  for  our  Constitution,  and  disregard  for 
the  welfare  of  others. 

I  place  the  fiery  cross  of  the  vicious  Ku 
Klux  Klan  In  the  same  category  as  the 
swastika  of  the  Nazis  and  the  godless  ham- 
mer and  sickle  of  atheistic  communism.  All 
ignore  the  rights  of  everyone  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

COMMUNITT     ACTION,    BUT     NO     VICILANTE8 

All  right-thinking  citizens  know  that  there 
Is  no  place  in  America  for  vigilantes,  rabble 
rousers,  the  "lunatic  fringe"  and  those  who 
make  a  profit — political  or  material — out  of 
merchandising  prejudice. 

No  problem  Is  so  acute,  no  crisis  so  severe, 
that  terrorism  can  be  tolerated  in  our  society. 
Intimidation  and  mob  action  are  not  the 
American  way — nor  are  they  Gods  way — of 
accomplishing  any  objective  which  Is  truly 
worthwhile. 

The  best  answer  to  the  outrages  perpe- 
trated by  these  elements  Is  effective  action 
within  the  local  community  No  human 
force  is  more  powerful  than  the  indignation 
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of  a  free  and  God-fe^trtrig  people  Throruh- 
out  >iir  Nation's  hlstcry  this  fact  has  beer, 
proved  over  and  over  In  President  Lincoln  s 
words,  the  real  strentrth  of  America  dot's  nf  t 
rest  In  the  Governnient  but  In  those  citizens 
who  dare  to  do  their  du*y  af:  they  under- 
stand ;: 

We  must  be  ever  alert  V^  the  evi;  iiifiuen  ■  s 
of  ?r':ups  which  =pre..d  hatred  and  blsntry 
We  -annot  have  tuW  f-'.f i/enship  for  some  and 
V'w^  ritizienshlp  fiir  others  We  must  all 
worn  together  •'('j  dispel  Intrileraiice  and 
promote  brotherhood  am  jne;  all   men. 

Am.erlca  was  car,  ed  ou*  >f  the  rugged  wll- 
dern'^s  bv  -he  h-r  •i':-  efT  <r'fi  of  men  a-id 
women  who  made  great  sacjiflces  tiiat  they 
and  :h  'se  to  come  after  them  might  live  In 
freedom  under  God  Palth,  courage,  devo- 
tion to  ft  noble  cause  These  were  the  driv- 
ing f'  ."-pfl  which  spurred  the  early  settlers  to 
blaze  new  trails  through  virgin  forests,  across 
uu  ..  ir'-'i  :■_  ■,::*a.ns.  into  valleys  where 
civ..:/ed  m  ui  r.-ver  before  had  trod. 

OiLT  forefathers  had  a  great  vision  of  a 
Nation  where  men  could  live  together  and 
worship  together  without  fear.  Today,  we 
hold  this  same  vision  for  the  future — the 
faith  and  determination  to  Insure  that 
America  remains  the  beacon  of  freedom  and 
promise  for  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Freedom  Is  not  the  absence  of  discipline 
but  the  use  of  disciplines  which  will  enable 
us  to  enter  into  oiir  Inheritance  and  accom- 
p'.i.sh  our  destiny 

When  man  surrenders  hLs  ideals,  he  dies 
eplritua.ly  Only  by  pr  if^-t.na;  America's 
G'ld-given  heritage  r  Uoerty  ^i^a  Justice  for 
ail  can  we  preserve  this  Republic  for  gen- 
erations yet  to  come  to  live  In  "freedom's 
holy  light.  " 


and    out    of    touch    with    the    .'\m.^r:car. 

We  mu."5t  not.  as  Mr  P'l.senh  iwt^r  r:  - 
dared,  be  bluffed  or  fiighiened  by  Coni- 
muni.st  tactics  The  Unit^  Stat^  must 
accept  'A'lth  coolnes.s  and  courage  the 
rl.^ks  of  bold  action,  when  necessary.  We 
must  not  fall  into  any  errors  of  blaming 
ourselves  for  the  godless  international 
messes  deliberately  caused  by  the  forces 
of  international  communism. 


LIMITATION     OF    DEBATE     DURING 
ADDiriONAL    ROUTINE   MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
may  have  at  this  time  a  morning  hour, 
for  the  introduction  of  bills  and  the 
transaction  of  routine  business;  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes 

Tl.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNIST     ETHICS 
ACTIVITIES 


AND 


THE    UNITED    STATES-JAP.-WESE 
TREATY 

Mr  BRIDGES  Mr  President.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  m  his  report  to  the 
American  pecjple  last  niAhi.  placed  the 
Japanese  situation  in  iL.s  proper  focus. 
The  unportant  thins;  is  ratification  of  the 
United  Stat<s-Japane.se  Treaty,  not  the 
cancellation  of  hi.s  vLsit  to  Japan 

And  the  Presidf-nt  demonstrated  his 
clear  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
depth  of  the  threat:  of  international  com- 
nrjni.'m,  when  he  said: 

'.V?  :n  lit  r-r  <nize  their  tactics  as  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  split  the  free  world, 
causing  frlrtlon  betwe'-n  allies  and  friends. 
•  •  •  'A'e  cannot  win  out  against  the  Com- 
muni.<?t  purpose  to  dominate  the  world  by 
being  timid,  passive,  or  apologetic  when  we 
are  acting  in  our  own  and  the  free  world's 
interest.^ 

Mr,  President.  ;n  the  decades  and  cen- 
turies ahead,  so  long  as  accurate  history 
IS  available  for  free  men  to  read  and  in- 
terpret for  them.selve.s.  it  never  will  be 
.=;aid  that  Dwight  David  Ei.senhower  was 
"timid,  passive  or  apc'loge'ic  as  he  led 
the  free  v,or!d  a^amst  communism.  And 
in  my  :)pinion.  it  truiv  wiil  be  .said  in  his- 
tory that  Pre.sident  Eisenhower  stanch - 
ly  reflected  and  repre.'^ented  the  will  of 
the  -American  people. 

The  President  s  report  was  candid  and 
f'rm  Thopp  who  have  been  snipmg  at 
thi.s  administrations  record  in  foreign 
relations  .-hould  give  it  a  second  reading. 
History  -a;;!  .show  that  the  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  were  years 
of  peace  for  the  American  people  And 
It  will  snow  that  the  opponents  and  op- 
portunists were  out  of  step  with  rea''\v 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  lecture  entitled  "Commu- 
nist Ethics  and  Activities."  delivered  at 
Gonzaga  University  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
by  the  Reverend  Francis  J.  Conklin,  S.J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Communist  EThics  and  Acttvities 
To  whatever  heights  man  may  rise  In  re- 
flecting on  matters  of  a  spiritual  or  mystical 
nature,  he  should  never  lose  touch  with 
the  concrete  reality— the  vessels  of  clay — in 
which  such  considerations  are  grounded,  be- 
cause whatever  divine  or  human,  natiiral  or 
supernatural,  goals  may  be  estabUshed  for 
mantlnd.  adequate  preparation  must  take 
Into  account  the  whole  reality  of  human 
nature,  A  code  of  morality  cannot  exiat 
Isolated  and  apart  from  Its  ralson  d'fitre;  a 
spirituality  of  a  context  of  spiritual  beliefs. 
Morality  must  meet  the  test  of  actual  expe- 
rience and  become  a  striving,  a  renunciation, 
a  control  of  self,  a  steadfastness  in  the  face 
of  repeated  lapses.  But  without  a  dynamic 
source,  a  final  cause,  a  purpose,  there  can 
be  no  morality  because  the  moral  world  Is  a 
world  in  motion  toward  a  goal  and  to  cease 
to  move  means  to  cease  to  be. 

Conversely,  wherever  we  find  a  spirituality 
we  find  a  morality.  If  the  sphituallty  be 
shallow  and  superficial,  as  was  the  reason- 
ing of  Jxistlce  Holmes  in  Buck  v.  Bell  (three 
generations  of  Imbeciles  are  enough),  the 
corresponding  morality  will  be  exceedingly 
flexible,  permitting,  in  the  Instant  case,  the 
punitive  sterilization  of  the  Innocent,  to 
alleviate  the  burden  upon  the  taxpayer 

Although  Marxl.^m.  Including  Its  refine- 
ments In  Leninism.  Stalinism.  Maoism,  and 
Khrushchevlsm.  dismisses  what  other  men 
venerate  as  a  world  of  spiritual  realities,  this 
same  many-sided  "ism"  abides  In  real  men. 
Hence  It  U  a  spirituality— a  compilation  of 
dogmas — a  world  view.  And  translating 
these  beliefs  Into  the  world  of  human  affairs 
formulates  a  Communist  morality. 

The  discussion  of  any  ethical  system  Is 
not  without  problems  because  certitude 
diminishes  in  direct  arithmetic  proportion 
to  our  a,«»alm!!at;on  of  partlcularB,  That 
problem  Is  h'^r-  complicated  by  the  flexi- 
bility   of    the    trteology    in    question.     Any 


ethical  system,  of  course.  foUows  a  radically 
simple  pattern:  To  dlstln^fuLsh  right  from 
wrong  an  end  or  purpose  become*  estab- 
lished The  good  leads  to  that  end;  evil 
leads  away  from  it.  Within  the  Marxist 
fold  we  have  several  contradictory,  or.  at 
least,  partially  exclusive,  flnal  causes:  (i) 
the  classless  society;  (2)  the  International 
revolution  (Trotsky's  vulgar  cosmopolitan- 
ism); (3)  the  establishment  of  proletarian 
hegemony;  (4)  the  building  of  socialism  in 
a  country  where  proletarian  hegemony  has 
been  established  (current  line  In  U-S.S.R). 
So,  remembering  that  morality  will  change 
as  the  paramount  spiritual  objecUve  shifts, 
let  us  proceed  to  discuss  Communist  or 
Socialist  ethics 

At  the  Third  All-Russian  Congress  of  the 
Young  Communist  League  of  the  Soviet 
Union,   in   October    1920,   Lenin  stated: 

"la  there  such  a  thing  as  Conununist 
ethics?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  Com- 
munist morality?  Of  course,  there  U.  it  U 
frequenUy  asserted  that  we  have  no  ethics 
and  very  frequently  the  bourgeolse  make  the 
charge  that  we  Communists  deny  all  moral- 
ity In  what  sense  do  we  deny  ethics  and 
morals?  In  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
preached  by  the  bourgeolse  which  deduces 
the  morals  from  God's  commandments  Of 
course,  we  say  that  we  do  not  believe  in 
God.  We  know  well  that  the  clergy,  the 
landlords,  and  the  bourgeolse  all  claim  ko 
speak  In  the  name  of  God  In  order  to  protect 
their  own  Interests  as  exploiters.  Instead  of 
deducing  their  ethics  from  the  command- 
ments of  morality  arwl  the  commandments 
of  God.  they  deduced  them  from  the  Ideal- 
isUc  oc  seml-ldeallstlc  phrases  which  in 
some  instances  were  similar  to  divine  com- 
mandments. We  deny  all  morality  taken 
from  the  superhuman  or  nonclaas  ooncep- 
tlons.  We  say  this  is  a  deception,  a  swindle 
a  defrauding  of  the  Issues.  We  say  that  our 
morality  is  wholly  subordinated  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  class  struggle  of  the  prole- 
tariat.' 

All  morality,  a  human  creation,  reflects  an 
economic   mode  of  production  and  changes 
as   material   conditions   change.      Since    the 
economic  struggle  involves  a  power  struggle 
the  currently  dominant  morality  will  crystal- 
Use  the  Ideology  of  the  ruling  class   in   any 
given    historical    epoch.      For    example     the 
precept.    "Thou   shalt  not  steal"  is   a  moral 
principle,    derived    from    the    fact    that    the 
means   of    production    are    privately    owned 
"Good,"    ■right,"  "Justice,"  "law"  are  all  dis- 
tilled  or  derived  from  the  economic   struc- 
ture.    These  abstractions  are  set  up   by  the 
ruling  class  to  facilitate  the  exploitation  of 
the    unfortunate.      Consequently,    law    (i.e. 
the  entire  Judicial  system — courts,  constitu- 
tion,   sUtutes.    regulations,    etc  )     canonizes 
and  codlfles  the  customs  regulating  produc- 
tion, distilled    and   embodied   in   organs   set 
up  to  preserve  the  sUtus  quo.      (A   perfect 
example:    the    Uniform    Negotiable    Instru- 
ments  Act.)      And   the  ever   evasive   eternal 
Justice   which   men   seek   merely   persists   as 
the  most  abstract  expression  of  this  law  be- 
cause eternal  Justice  simply  consists  of  a  so- 
cietal super  ego  embodying  all  exUUng  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions. 

The  spiritual  principle  underlying  Marxist 
morality  can  be  nothing  other  than  the  in- 
tllltlon  of  mankind's  goal :  material  progress 
through  the  satisfaction  of  men's  needs  The 
good  leads  to  this  end. 

We  come  now  to  the  real  crisis  In  all 
ethical  systems:  Who  Is  going  to  decide 
what  leads  to  the  end  and  what  leads  away? 
We  must  establish  a  norm  of  morality.  Of 
course,  some  years  ago  when  the  spirit  of 
rationalism  permeated  scholastic  philosophy, 
we  might  be  tempted  to  rely  upon  self- 
evident  propositions  as  the  norm  of  morality. 
But  we  hope  we  hsve  outgrown  this  geo- 
metrical  framework. 
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Since  Marx  was  a  H>Wi« tlT»  tlrtnk er  his  shrhev  mentioned  the  d<Ktor's  plot  in  »!r.ch  their     own     people     and     toward     outsiders 

excursions  into  the  morrt«rd«rw«re  few  and  certain    Jewish    dcx'tors    were    charged    with  Party  superiors,  of  course   have  everything  to 

far   between       He   ^AxeA   his  persona]   moral  having     killed     Zhdanov     and    Sheherbakov.  deceive    Inferior   members    as    the    need^v 

problems    by    doing    what    he    thought    was  When     these     ch^r^res     were     made.     Su^lii.  arise.     For    example,    in    this    countrv     one 

rtght^at   lem>t.   we   can   give   him   the   bene-  curUy  told  one  c^fficia.  that  il  ht-  die  not  >.b-  GommunUt   was    ordered    to    go    to    Ohio    to 

fit  of  the  doubt.     But  It  wa*  left  to  Lemn  to  tain  confession  fr^m  the  doctors.     We   w,U  organize     an     underground    In     that    State 

establish  the  true  norm  ol  M;irxist  or  Com-  shorten  you  by  a  head."  ■v^hen  he  arrived  he  was  taken  to  a  private 

munlst  morality:  the  party.  -When   Stalin    said    that    one    or    another  home,  beaten  with  hoses,  slightly  carved  up 

By  a  somewhat  esoteric  process  Uiose  who  should  be  arrested,  it  was  necessary  to  accept  and  expelled  from  the  partv      The  fact  that 

are  members  of  the  party  are  automatically  on  faith  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  the  people,  he  was  skillfully  deceived  'into  falling  into 

the    m.^    class    coiiscious    of    the    working  And   how  is   It  possible   that  a  person  con-  this  trap,  is  merely  a  logical  appUcatfon  S 

class      The  world  spirit  endows  them  with  a  fesses  to  crimes  which  he  has  not  commit-  the  fact  that  his  superiors  had^e  right  to 

spMsUl  gnosU.  enabling  them  to  discern  the  ted?     Only  in  one  way— because  of  applica-  deceive  him  as  the  need  should  arise 

real   and    ^   like   unto   gods   knowing   the  tion  of  physical  methods  of  pressuring  him.  However,  when  an  inferior  is  reporting  to 

difference   between  good  and   ev      '     Is  thU  torture,   bringing  him  to  a  state  of  uncon-  someone   higher    up   In    the   party %chelons 

the    ghost   of   Marcion   or  Jertul llan?      You  sclousness,  deprivaUon  of  his  Judgment,  tak-  the  report,  must  be  strictly  d^umented  and 

recall   from   your   ecclesiastical   history   that  ing    away    of    his    human    dignity.     In   this  there  iTno  margin  allowed  for  human  error 

vf  ^^?f  ^^  !L"^  *  group  of  early  hereucs  manner  were  confessions  acquired."      (Thus  Toward  people  out*ide  the  party.  Lenin  had 

who  believed  they  possessed  a  special  knowl-  ^pake  Khrushchev.)  a    dlctuiT  bommunisu   win    ule    everv    ite 

edge    (gnosis)    which    kept   them   free   frorn  The  second   aspect  of  Justice,  called   dls-  trick,  and   deceit.     (Obviously,  anyone' in  a 

moral    tain.      The    party    has    been    founded  trtbutlve,   regulates  the  distribution   of  the  conspiratorial  party  must  conceal  motives  ) 

X^.Hv  «^!t,^^wi°!-  '^h^'h     '"'t       ^  ^"^^"^  ^"'^  hxixn^r^  in  society  according  to  In  this  country  we  must  disUiigulsh  three 

th  s  early  Christian  heresy  and  by  virtue  of  needs  and  meriu.     In  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  class  classes  of  Communists:   U  I   the  official  party 

!^.    w?   ?       ,Vif    P^^              ".    ^^^"^^^    ^^^  sy8te.m  may  be  broken  down  as  follows.  members   (most  of  the   higher  officials  have 

^Jv^JLlT       "  ^"^^           '^  Percent     Percent  ^^  in  and  out  of  the  courts  constantly  for 

Remember    Hegers    irresistible,     cunning  ^f              of  ^  P^/\^/^,^«> '    '^» /f^^   ""'*?T°"'i^ 

reason  which  us<^  men  and  clrcimistances?  P<^'^^«-  ^aUonal  party^Le.    the  members  of  the  offlc la    party 

Compare  Kegels' spirit,  which  permeates  his-  Claw  A:                                            tion       income  who    are   In    hiding    because   of    political    or 

tory  and  makes  men  progress  in  the  dlrec-          Top    officials .02     .....  other  reborn,;  (S)  the  group  actively  engaged 

tlon  it  wants  to  go,  with  the  dynamic  dla-          Government    employees .12     10-35  'r»,?o^^^'..^i.«  d  ,*.  .     .v,    i-r    ,.  ^  o.   . 

lectlc  of  matter,  which  underlies  the  Marx-      Class  B:    Laboring  dais 24                33  ,  J^^  ^.T^^h  '     I^'*  '"  "^^  ^"^'*?  ^'*''"' 

1st  world  and.  through  the  party,  uses  men      CTass  C:   Peasants 53                 29  1°'^^   fi^Lc^f  ^^'"^f^^y)    attracts  sym- 

and  circumstances  to  lead  the  world  In  the      Class  D:   Forced  labor 10               2.5  Sf«,t^ifwt^vi.  i^^^  i    and   achieves  ultl- 

proper  direction.  This  Is  why  the  party  poe-  ,  .  mate  objectives  In  a  variety  of  ways : 
sess  this  gnosis  and  why  victory  Is  inevitable  ^^'  Justice  binds  the  Individual  citizen  Mass  agitation:  When  some  public  event 
Shifting  now  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  ^  render  to  society  what  is  due  to  It  and  hits  the  headlines,  especially  a  lynching  or 
specific  virtues  for  the  sake  of  convenience  ^°^*  expressions  and  implementation  in  spy  trial,  the  party  rushes  to  the  assistance 
we  will  try  to  follow  a  traditional  scholastic  '^°*^^^'^  statut-s  and  regulations  which  spell  of  the  underdoe  Many  a  persecuted  person 
outline  You  know  that  a  virtue  Is  a  good  °"*  ^*  citizen's  obligations.  In  1935  Stalin  has  found  It  hard  to  shake  off  Communist 
habit  and  a  rice  U  a  bad  habit  The  whole  Promulgated  the  Soviet  Constitution,  prl-  assistance  This  type  of  agitation  follows 
purpose  of  habits  18  to  facilitate  our  progress  '",*'""y  "  *  propaganda  effort.  Chapter  10  four,  more  or  less  classical  stages:  arrest; 
toward  the  flnal  end  by  strengthening  us  °^  ^^'^  document  outlines  the  rights  and  trial;  appeal;  clemency:  (1)  During  the  time 
with  a  constant  and  perpetual  determlna-  '*""**  °'  ^""^"^  ^"^"^  citizen;  e.g.:  the  right  of  arrest  the  party  members  Insist  that  the 
tlon  to  do  the  proper  thing  The  Christian  ^  ^°'^^  '^^^  ^^^  *  special  propaganda  effect  arrest  was  Illegal;  that  the  magistrate  had  no 
habits  make  a  good  Christian  What  habits  ^^"ing  the  depression  when  willing  men  Jurisdiction  to  issue  warrants,  etc  ;  (2)dur- 
make  a  good  CtHnmunlst?  could  not  find  employment);  the  right  to  Ingtheuial:  the  Jury  Is  picked:  the  evidence 
We  begin  with  Justice-  the  constant  and  nialntenance  In  old  age;  to  maintenance  Is  false:  impartiality  is  impossible;  (3)  the 
perpetual  determination  to  render  to  each  «*»""^K  sickness  and  dlsabUlty;  women  are  appeals  stage  arises  if  the  Jury  trial  goes 
one  what  Is  due  to  him  granted  equal  rlghU;  state  aid  to  large  fam-  against  the  accused:  (4)  the  clemency  stage: 
When  you  go  to  an  honest  storekeeper  and  ^"  ^"^^  unmarried  mothers:  freedom  of  necessary  when  every  other  approach  has 
exchange  $1  tor  an  article  of  goods  offered  religion  and  freedom  of  antlreliglous  prop-  failed.  In  the  recent  Rosenburg  case  you 
for  sale  at  that  price  the  form  of  Justice  aganda;  freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly;  will  recall  that  mass  meeUngs  in  Madison 
which  regulates  this  exact  exchange  is  called  ^""^^^o™  or  organization  for  union,  cultural  Square  Garden  and  other  places  were  held; 
commutaUve  or  dollar-for -dollar  Juttlce  °'"  a^^^^'ic  activities,  etc.  (The  exercise  of  tliere  were  repular  rallies  for  clemency:  the 
Under  thU  broad  heading  of  things  which  ^^^^  ''^^^^  ^  usually  permitted  only  with  White  House  was  picketed,  etc  In  brief, 
are  due  to  a  man  without  restriction  nor  party  sanction.)  mass  agitation  means  that  the  parly  exploits 
quallftcatlon  we  Include  some  of  our  funda-  ^"  paragraph  133  of  chapter  10,  all  citizens  a  public  event  and  attempts  to  use  the  sin- 
mental  American  constitutional  guarantees:  '^'"^  exhorted  to  stand  in  defense  of  the  moth-  cere  and  honest  beliefs  of  people  for  its  own 
Right  to  life,    protection   against  seizure  of  ^rland       Trotsky     castigated      this     greater  purposes. 

property  without  compensation,  protection  Russian  chauvinism  but  Stalinism  meant  Infiltration:  The  purpose  of  this  activity  is 
agftlnst  unjust  Imprteonment,  and  deporta-  building  socialism  in  one  country  and  that  to  obtain  key  posts,  especially  in  labor  un- 
tlon,  etc.  program  could  not  be  undertaken  without  ions  so  that  the  union  may  be  diverted  into 
Within  the  Soviet  Union  a  somewhat  dlf-  reliance  upon  nationalistic  feeling.  accomplishing  the  pmrty's  purposes  TTie 
ferent  view  of  commutative  Justice  prevails.  Regarding  three  ethical  problems:  eu-  party  readily  bypa^sPF  honnrlflc  pof=ts  Ir  a 
To  render  to  each  his  due  means  primarily  thanasia,  abortion,  and  sterilization,  this  union  (eg  ,  the  presidrncy,  and  some  vice 
that  the  ends  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  much  can  be  said.  Euthansisla  has  not  found  presidential  positions)  to  seeVi  the  "key"  or 
proletariat  (currently:  building  socialism)  favor  in  the  Soviet  Union,  although  there  is  controlling  posts,  such  as  secretary-treas- 
must  be  served  A  striking  example  of  So-  °o  Intrinsic  reason  why  It  shouldn't.  Stalin  urer.  Frequently,  the  real  day-to-day  con- 
vlet  commutative  Justice  occurred  in  the  '^^^  ^^^  the  old  and  weak  as  front  line  troop>s  trol  may  best  be  exercised  through  properly 
famous  law  of  December  1  (1934).  Occa-  when  the  Germans  attacked,  so  as  to  keep  selected  and  placed  bureaucrats 
sioned  by  the  murder  of  Stalin's  friend  Kirov,  the  best  in  reserve.  This  type  of  patriotic  Paxllpmtntary  procedure  has  always  been 
and  prompted  by  Stalin's  pathological  fears  euthanasia  met  approval  as  an  expedient  a  prime  weapon  of  the  party  In  Its  drive  to 
for  his  own  life,  this  law  provided  that  d)  Regarding  abortion:  immediately  following  control  unions.  Through  parliamentary  de- 
the  parties  accused  in  these  criminal  pro-  ^^  revolution  it  was  quite  simple  to  obtain  vices  meetings  are  prolonged,  etc..  until  the 
ceedings  could  not  participate  when  the  l^gal  abortions  in  Russia.  However,  the  de-  requisite  type  of  majority  Is  present,  l.e  ,  the 
case  was  heard;  (2)  any  appeal  and  pardon  cllnlng  birth  rate  frightened  the  Soviet  plan-  opposition  has  gone  home  because  It  is  worn 
after  sentence  was  Impossible;  (3)  the  sen-  ners.  and  today  abortion  may  be  permitted  out  and  has  to  go  to  work  in  the  morning, 
tence  was  to  be  carried  out  Immediately,  o^i'y  for  therapeutic  reasons  and  in  highly  Another  famotis  tactic  for  dominating  public 
(The  man  who  won  fame  as  the  public  prose-  controlled  situations.  Sterilization  has  never  meetings  Is  the  diamond  formation.  With 
cutor  In  the  showcase,  purge  trials  under  been  approved  in  principle,  and  eugenic  the  proper  placing  of  4  or  5  people  a 
this  law  was  Andrei  Vlchlnskl.)  sterilization  was  bitterly  opposed  by  Stalin  large  group  can  be  quite  effectively  con- 
Parenthetically  we  should  mention  the  fa-  due  to  certain  political  implications  which  trolled:  If  you  have  300  in  a  hall,  put  2 
mous  book.  "Darkness  at  Noon,"  a  brilliant  we  shall  discuss  later  under  the  title  of  people  down  In  front  near  the  speaker.  One 
psychological  Insight  Into  the  nature  of  Lysenkolsm.  of  these  men  must  be  an  expert  heckler,  who 
Communist  criminal  Justice,  and  the  psy-  The  virtues  connected  with  Justice  are  will  make  his  presence  felt  whenever  some- 
chological  problem  of  innocence  becoming  legion.  The  most  Important  of  them  for  one  in  the  opposition  L";  trying  to  get  an  Idea 
guilt  in  the  service  of  the  party.  purposes  of  our  discussion  is  truthfulness,  across.  Another  member  ■will  be  seated  close 
Another  such  Instance  of  Soviet  Justice:  When  you  speak  of  truthfulness  among  to  him;  midway  back  in  the  hall  we  place 
Khrushchev's  famous  speech  on  February  24,  members  of  the  party,  you  must  distinguish  one  member  on  each  side;  finally  the  fifth 
1958.     In  the  co\irse  of  this  speech,  Khru-  carefully     between     their     attitude     toward  member  Is  placed  m  the  rear      The  p\:rp<~>f^e 
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of  this  spread  formation  wh:ch  lakes  the 
form  of  a  diamond:  When  a  ques^.i  ni  romPs 
up  f';>r  debate,  one  of  our  spotted  pfrf  rmTs 
enunciates  the  party  line;  then,  someone  in 
the  rear  stands  up  and  agrees  ■»Tth  the  per- 
son up  front:  next  someone  on  the  side 
chimes  In  his  tigreement:  then,  -i.jmeone  from 
the  other  side.  The  Impres-sljn  created  on 
the  whole  ?roup  Is  that  everyone  Is  In  agree- 
ment on  this  particular  proposition.  Thus. 
5  men  can  convince  300  tha'  all  are  thinking 
and  speaking  alike 

Ar.  jther  verv  Important  tactic  Is  the  fa- 
mous united  fr  int:  to  win  sympathy,  mem- 
bers, and  especially  to  control  political  as- 
semblies The  united  front  proceeds  upon 
the  realization  that  the  party  alone  lacks  the 
ballot  box  strength  to  control  parliamentary 
assemr,:ies  In  the  Western  democracies,  and 
mu-^t  relv  upon  a  partial  fusion  with  other 
radicfU  groups  In  FYance  and  Italy  since  the 
war  consvunrmtte  skill  has  toppled  govern- 
ment af'er  government  by  the  device  of  the 
united  front  Prior  to  World  War  II  this  de- 
vice was  eminently  successful  here:  For  ex- 
ample, in  1940  the  American  Peace  Mobiliza- 
tion Movement  stumped  the  grassroots  for 
peace  But  In  1941.  the  same  organization 
came  out  strongly  against  fascism  and  be- 
came the  American  Peoples'  Mobilization. 
After  the  war.  of  course,  the  general  trend 
hae  been  a  united  front  for  peace. 

The  front  organization  exists  to  create 
pressure  on  Congress  or  State  legislatures 
through  respectable  people.  For  example,  a 
committee  on  the  recession  and  or  unem- 
ployment will  suddenly  spring  up  in  New 
York,  or  Spokane,  or  Seattle.  Various  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy,  doctors,  professors,  etc., 
will  be  requested  to  Join.  When  prominent 
people  can  be  found  who  will  lend  their 
names  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  public 
service  (and  have  usually  forgotten  about 
It),  their  names  will  later  appear  on  the 
masthead  of  the  committee's  stationery. 
Without  warning  the  new  organization  will 
shift  from  recession  or  unemployment  to 
personal  liberty  (e.g.  no  loyalty  oaths);  ban 
bi>mb  'ests;  peace,  etc.  Congressmen  find 
theni.selves  deluged  with  letters  carrying 
prominent  nam.es  on  the  mastheads — all  the 
letters  aimed  at  achieving  the  party's  ob- 
jectives And  the  real  problem  Is  that  rea- 
sonable men  can  differ  over  the  program 
which  our  country  should  adopt;  and  In 
thair  disagreement  find  that  they  may  agree 
with  the  C'.mmunlst  Party  upon  one  point 
or  another,  e.g..  on  the  desirability  of  ceasing 
bomb  test^.  etc. 

Any  party  member  must  be  ready  to  shift 
from  violence  to  legal  methods  as  the  need 
arUes.  For  example.  In  Prance  after  World 
War  II  Mo!»cow  kept  two  strings  on  Its  bow 
by  supporting  almost  two  distinct  Commu- 
nist parties  so  that  the  violent  wing  could 
be  repudiated  when  rnd  If  the  need  arose. 
The  quiet  wing  was  led  by  Thorez  and  Du- 
cloa.  conducting  the  peace  crusades.  The 
violent  wing  was  In  charge  of  Marty  (an  in- 
spector general  In  the  international  brigade 
during  the  Spanish  civil  war>  and  Tlllon  (a 
famous  leader  of  the  French  underground  in 
World  War  II ) .  The  violent  wing  conducted 
the  party's  violent  protest;  eg  .  the  Rldgeway 
riots. 

Before  concluding  this  general  topic  of 
truthfulness  ( and  or  duplicity).  It's  good  to 
recall  that  the  party  decries  certain  vices  in 
Its  members.  The  loss  of  popular  support 
by  using  too  much  deception  ranks  high  on 
this  list  of  vices  Again,  being  used  by  an- 
other group  Is  one  of  the  worst  things  a  party 
cell  or  division  can  have  happen  to  it.  Fi- 
nally, there  U  phlUstlnlsm :  the  hesitance 
or  refusal  to  use  Illegal  methods. 

On  the  International  plane,  truth  between 
states  means  that  treaties  bind  only  so  long 
OA  they  aj-e  useful  to  the  U.S.SJl.  ("Pacta  sunt 
servanda."  cried  Vlshlnskl  one  day.  to  the 
complete  consternation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Assembly.) 


R^ardlng  science  In  the  USS-R  :  One  In- 
c:der.t  In  the  field  of  science  before  sputnik 
gave  the  Western  World — especially  the 
Americans — a  very  bad  misconception  of 
the  true  nature  of  Soviet  science.  This  un- 
fortunate Incident  was  the  battle  about 
Micuhurlnlsm  or  Lysenkolsm.  The  dogma 
Involved  was  whether  environment  deter- 
mines everything.  Stalin  settled  the  con- 
troversy by  repealing  Mendel's  laws  of 
genetic  inheritance.  The  problem:  The  doc- 
trine of  biological  Inheritance  had  political 
Implications  under  Stalin's  attempt  to  build 
socialism  In  one  country.  The  US.S.R.  Ls  a 
conglomeration  of  many  languages,  nation- 
alities, and  cultures  Now.  If  we  were  to 
wait  until  natural  biological  Inheritance 
broke  down  all  these  barriers.  It  would  be 
generations  before  the  capitalist  world  con- 
fronted a  united  Russia.  Stalin  could  not 
afford  to  wait.  Consequently,  he  had  to 
defend  the  theory  that  what  creates  a  na- 
tion or  a  nationality  or  a  culture  is  the  en- 
vironment. Where  one  lives  determines 
everything. 

Logical  consistency  on  Stalin's  part  re- 
quired the  repudiation  of  certain  established 
biological  principles  of  inheritance.  The 
fact  that  Lysenko  falsified  evidence  to  bol- 
ster the  new  look  In  genetics  gave  the  whole 
Soviet  science  a  bad  name  and  perhaps  al- 
lowed the  West  to  lower  its  guard  a  bit 
until  sputnik.  Incidentally.  Lysenko  him- 
self was  recently  downgraded  by  Khrushchev 
because  Lysenko  had  conducted  several 
false  agricultural  experiments.  What  seems 
to  have  happened  Is  that  after  Stalin's 
death  and  Khrtishchev's  triumph.  Lysenko 
conducted  unproductive  agricultural  experi- 
ments in  connection  with  Khrushchev's 
opening  of  the  virgin  lands  In  the  eastern 
USSR. 

In  short  order  now.  we  will  attempt  to 
dwell  upon  the  remaining  major  categories 
of  the  moral  virtues:  prudence,  temperance, 
fortitude. 

Prudence,  the  correct  way  of  acting,  com- 
bines many  laudable  character  traits  for  the 
prudent  Marxist:  (1)  Remembrance,  a  solid 
knowledge  of  the  past  so  that  the  same  mis- 
takes will  not  be  repeated:  (2)  understand- 
ing, a  clear  grasp  of  current  situations  in 
the  party,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  clear  thinking:  (3);  sagacity,  a 
promptness  in  making  decisions;  (4)  fore- 
sight, meaning  a  world  view  which  excludes 
Pyrrhic  victories:  (5)  circumspection,  doing 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  Ume;  (6)  suspi- 
cion, never  trust  anyone;  and  (7)  avoid 
expedients. 

The  contrary  vices  more  or  less  parallel 
the  virtues:  (1)  Ignorance  of  the  past  and 
lack  of  experience;  (2)  indeterminate  view 
and  excessive  caution;  (3)  adventurism,  un- 
dertaking political  or  military  activity  with 
insufficient  forces;  (4)  trusting  others  too 
much;  (5)  making  temporary  solutions,  etc. 
Our  next  general  topic,  temperance,  in 
the  scholastic  system  regulates  the  sense 
pleasures  in  accord  with  right  reason.  The 
Marxists,  in  their  own  way,  regard  absti- 
nence in  food  and  drink  as  virtues  absolutely 
necessary  to  carry  on  revolutionary  activity. 
The  party  Jargon  denoting  excesses  in  food, 
drink,  or  sex.  "bourgeolse  or  capitalist  de- 
cadence injurious  to  the  class  struggle." 

Lenin  onee  remarked  that  In  the  classless 
society  sex  would  be  taken  like  a  "glass  of 
water"  (i.e..  when  needed).  In  the  first 
glorious  days  of  the  1917  revolution  excesses 
were  inevitable,  but  for  20  years  or  more  the 
party  has  emphasized  family  togetherness 
and  monogamy.  In  this  country  a  somewhat 
different  attitude  prevailed — prompted  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation:  Party  mem- 
bers have  been  ordered  to  marry  promising 
immigrants  in  this  country  so  that  the  im- 
mlgrontfi  could  legally  remain  here  and  work 
for  the  party  without  having  to  bother  with 
or  wait  for  naturaflzatlon  proceedings.     In 


other  Instances,  the  party  has  ordered  the 
breakup  of  marriages  when  a  particular 
union  was  thought  to  endanger  the  interests 
of  the  party.  And  in  the  good  old  days  of 
the  depression,  free  love  was  unblushlngly 
used  to  attract  young  men  to  the  party 

Other  vices  opposed  to  temperance  are: 
sentimental  attachment  to  revolution :  com- 
passion, pity  or  mercy.  And  under  this  gen- 
eral heading  of  temperance,  the  real  habit 
which  the  party  seeks  to  instill  into  its  mem- 
bers is  what  we  call  insensibility:  a  self- 
control  which  is  callously  Indifferent  to  the 
sufferings  of  others.  The  party  lacks  room 
for  sentiment  or  moral  feeling.  We  speak 
of  the  defeminlzation  of  women  in  Com- 
munist society  because  we  expect  women  to 
be  more  (I  don't  like  the  word  sentimental) 
but  let's  say  attentive  to  the  needs  of  others. 
Perhaps  it  could  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  women  are  more  compassionate  than 
men  (in  the  pristine  meaning  of  that  word) 
Incidentally,  insensibility  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  psychological  tricks  used 
by  both  Stalin  and  Hitler,  to  get  children  to 
turn  against  those  whom  they  should  love 
(parents,  etc.)  and  testify  against  them. 
Both  Nazis  and  Communists  rely  upon  the 
psychological  factors  of  adolescence  to 
achieve  this  purpose.  The  teenager,  as  you 
know,  struggles  to  win  acceptance  by  adult 
society.  The  adolescent  resents  a  patroniz- 
ing attitude  displayed  by  older  people  and 
acutely  feels  the  "status  deprivation"  which 
is  necessary  while  waiting  to  mature  into  the 
responsibilities  of  adult  society.  Conse- 
quently, the  adolescent  or  teenager  creates 
a  tyrannical  subeociety.  united  In  Us  oppo- 
sition to  adult  rejection.  By  pretending  to 
destroy  what  adult  society  holds  sacred  these 
teenagers  seek  emancipation  by  borrowing 
adult  compensations:  drink;  smoke,  late 
hours;  full  sexual  gratlflcaUon,  etc.  The 
moral  here  is  that  young  people  are  generous 
Idealists  who  rebel  against  the  tyranny  of 
established  order.  Consequently,  shrewd 
dictators  ride  to  power  on  these  waves  of 
teenage  frustration  and.  once  in  power, 
skillfully  exploit  this  idealism  and  frustra- 
tion by  utilizing  it  to  eliminate  poaslble 
opponents. 

Examples  will  best  demonstrate  the  true 
meaning  of  Marxist  insensibility:  During  the 
period  from  1934  to  1939  Stalin  ordered  the 
liquidation  of  between  seven  and  fourteen 
million  people.  Khrushchev,  himself,  has 
plenty  of  blood  upon  his  hands;  in  the  1920'8 
Khrushchev  was  one  of  the  men  primarily 
responsible  for  the  UquidaUon  of  the  Kulaks. 
In  1938.  at  Kiev,  he  personally  supervised 
the  death  sentences  passed  upon  three  thou- 
sand party  members — not  to  mention  others. 
Of  course,  for  sheer  numbers.  China  is 
worse.  By  1956  the  official  Chinese  reports 
were  that  the  revolution  and  the  stabi- 
lization of  communism  had  required  ths 
death  of  over  20  million  people,  and  that 
another  23  million  had  been  condemned  into 
forced  labor.  The  Communists  Justified  this 
slaughter  by  the  slogan  "It  U  impossible  to 
build  socialism  with  clean  ha^ids." 

The  two  men  who  seem  to  best  embody  the 
party's  attitude  regarding  insensibility  are 
Liu  Shao  chl.  chairman  of  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Republic  (No  2  man  In  Red  China) 
and  Gen.  Lo  Jui-chlng.  the  bloody-minded 
former  boss  of  the  secret  police  and  present 
army  chief  of  staff.  The  latter  coined  the 
phrase  "boundless  magnanimity"  to  con- 
demn those  who  manifested  some  remnant 
sparks  of  decency  and  humanity  when  deal- 
ing with  prisoners.  Under  their  direction 
the  communes,  or  human  anthills,  have  de- 
veloped a  fantastic  refinement  of  human 
cruelty.  In  a  commune  all  notion  of  per- 
sonal life  and  freedom  of  choice  have  van- 
ished. Communal  mess  halls  provide  rice; 
communal  kitchens,  nurseries,  and  mending 
brigades  relieve  wives  of  household  work; 
departed  comrades  are  dipped  into  chemical 
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treated  pools  and  converted  into  fertilizer. 
This  is  cradle-to-grave  security  with  a  venge- 
ance. 

In  the  scholastic  system,  fortitude  moder- 
ates the  soul  in  facing  difficulties  and 
dangers,  especially  the  danger  of  death.  Un- 
der this  heading.  Incessant  activity  and 
effort  are  required  of  the  party  member,  at 
all  times.  (We  can  leave  to  others  the 
psychological  Implications  of  the  need  for 
unremitting  effort.)  Moreover,  the  true 
Communist  must  stand  apart  from  the 
masses — somewhat  akin  to  Aristotle's  mag- 
nanimous man — lest  too  close  association 
with  the  mob  serve  to  mislead  or  contami- 
nate. Each  party  member  must  exercise  pa- 
tience in  the  smallest  details;  be  constantly 
ready  to  retreat  (one  step  forward,  two  steps 
back) ;  and  never  tire  of  stirring  up  worn 
areas  of  conflict  and  tension. 

Opposed  to  Marxist  temperance  are  (1) 
complacency  in  success;  (2)  relying  on  words 
and  slogans  while  falling  to  carry  revolu- 
tionary activity  through  to  its  logical  con- 
sequence (blood);  (3)  brooding  over  Insults; 
(4)  listening  to  the  opposition;  and  (5)  re- 
fusing to  change  or  relax   futile  efforts. 

So  we  conclude  our  analysis  of  Marxist 
Justice,  prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 
When  discussing  Marxist  morality,  we  would 
present  a  distorted  picture  if  we  failed  to 
single  out  certain  specifically  Russian  char- 
acteristics which  have  strongly  Influenced 
the  formation  of  these  Communist  value 
Judgments 

The  first  fact  about  Russia  is  a  geopolitical 
factor.  You  are  acquainted  with  MacKlnder's 
concept  of  the  vast  heartland  bordered  by 
the  Volga,  the  Yangtze,  the  Himalayas,  and 
the  Arctic — a  land  untouched  by  Mahan's 
cherished  seapower  The  heartland  of  Rus- 
sia, of  course,  revolves  around  Moscow,  and, 
somewhat  according  to  the  theory  of  FVted- 
rlch  Ratzel.  the  Russian  state  always  has  been 
expanding  geographically  and  would  seem  to 
be  a  living  organism  which  must  grow  or  die. 

Moreover,  Russians  regard  themselves  as 
embodying  a  historic  mission  as  saviors  of 
the  world.  The  origins  of  this  deeply  rooted 
messianic  complex  are  far  too  complicated  to 
explain  now — they  partially  relate  to  the 
Caesaro-paplsm  of  the  early  Church  and  the 
concept  of  Moscow  as  the  Third  Rome.  How- 
ever, do  not  confuse  this  deeply  rooted  Rus- 
sian messianic  complex  with  the  dynamic 
world  view  of  communism  because  diaiecti- 
cal  materialism  has  its  own  built-in  messi- 
anic implications. 

Under  the  Czars,  the  Russian  people  were 
deliberately  isolated  from  foreign  contact 
so  that  foreign  values  and  views  were  re- 
garded intolerantly.  This  practice  has  been 
continued  by  the  Stalinists,  and  is  of  extreme 
impctf-tance  for  an  understanding  of  the 
Russians.  Xenophobia  seems  to  p>ermeate 
the  Russian  character.  Another  factor:  un- 
der both  the  Czars  and  the  Communists, 
secretiveness  and  duplicity  in  diplomacy  have 
been  long  suits  of  the  Russians. 

Due  in  great  part  to  Russia's  topxjgraphy, 
particularly  the  absence  of  natural  barriers 
between  the  Urals  in  the  East  and  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains  In  the  West,  the  history  of 
Russia  has  been  a  history  of  war.  Conse- 
quently, "f>eace"  for  Russians  has  come  to 
signify  a  provisional  armistice,  because  war 
Is  the  normal  relation  betwen  nations  and 
peoples. 

Upon  this  abrupt  and  dissonant  note  we 
conclude.  What  began  as  a  respectful  schol- 
arly inquiry  Into  the  life  and  teachings  of  the 
genius  of  Karl  Marx,  has  Inevitably  led  us  to 
make  certain  somewhat  superficial  comments 
about  our  foremost  religious  and  political 
foes.  Since  the  death  of  General  Patton,  the 
last  noble  knight  of  battle,  the  way  men 
make  war  no  longer  looks  grand  and  catches 
at  the  throat,  as  if  some  great  value  beyond 
values  were  incomprehenslvely  mixed  in  It  at 
all.  Today  is  our  Palm  Sunday:  we  may  not 
live  to  see  Easter.     American  Catholics  are 


burdened  with  dialecucal  swords  the  solici- 
tude for  all  the  churches"  and  the  resolve 
that  the  Government  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 


THE  DIVroEND  CREDIT  .A.MENDMENT 
TO  THE  TAX  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Pre.si- 
dent,  after  voting  last  Monday  on  send- 
ing to  conference  the  4 -percent  dividend 
credit  amendment,  I  was  told  there  were 
statements  made,  including  one  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  were  deroga- 
tory to  the  junior  Senator  from  E>ela- 
ware  IMr  FrearI  and  to  me. 

I  did  not  demand  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  change  his  vote.  I 
made  a  plea,  suggesting  that  we  send  the 
dividend  credit  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy  J  to 
conference,  in  order  that  the  full  legis- 
lative processes  of  the  Senate  could  be 
utilized  by  having  the  amendment  go  to 
conference.  The  amendment  went  to 
conference.     It  was  fully  discussed. 

We  have  acted  on  the  conference  re- 
port, and  I  think  the  Senate  has  acted 
wisely  in  adopting  it. 

I  state  emphatically  there  was  no  de- 
mand made  upon  any  Senator  as  stated 
by  the  press. 


AMERICAN  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  lamentable  day  in  th?  history  of  our 
Nation  when  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment gives  more  consideration  to  a 
foreign  indu-stry  than  it  does  to  one  in 
our  own  country.  But  that  is  what 
happened  yesterday  when  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  refused  to  invoke  the  safe- 
guards of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can textile  industry.  American  textile 
workers  and  American  cotton  farmers 
from  the  economic  ravages  of  the  swell- 
ing flood  of  cheap  foreign  textiles  which 
is  swamping  American  markets. 

In  denying  the  desp>erately  ."nought  re- 
lief, the  Commission  majority  embraced 
the  policy  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Eisenhower  Administration  that 
the  American  textile  industry*  is  expend- 
able in  the  international  game  of  at- 
tempting to  buy  allies.  In  effect,  the 
Commission  by  its  decision  sustained  a 
national  trade  policy  of  forcing  Ameri- 
can cotton  producers  and  processors  to 
compete  with  industries  abroad  which 
operate  under  conditions  which  would 
be  illegal  in  this  country  and  which 
enjoy  a  further  advantage  of  being  able 
to  purchase  subsidized  American  cotton 
at  a  price  25  percent  under  that  prevail- 
ing in  this  country. 

Two  of  the  six  members  of  the  Com- 
mission— Commissioners  Glenn  W.  Sut- 
ton and  Walter  R.  Schreiber — did  recog- 
nize the  worsening  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can textile  industry  and  the  country's 
growers  of  cotton.  In  an  eloquent  and 
penetrating  dissent,  they  clearly  and 
emphatically  summarized  the  problem 
with  which  Congress,  as  industry's  court 
of  last  resort,  sooner  or  later  is  going 
to  have  to  come  to  grips  if  our  industrial 
economy  Is  to  be  sustained  and  our 
standard  of  living  to  be  preserved. 


I  ask  unanimou.';  cooMOt»  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  wxt  of  the  Sutton -Schrei- 
ber minority  views  be  printed  herewith 
in  the  body  of  the  Record,  and  I  ui-ge 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  lo  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  grave  problem 
which  it  outlines.  I  hope  the  1st  Se&sion 
of  the  87th  Congress  convening  next 
January  will  act  to  solve  it.  and  I  pledge 
my  full  efforts  toward  that  end. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  and  Findings  of  Commissiontrs 
Schreiber  and  Sxttton 

We  the  undersigned.  Commissioners 
Schreiber  and  Sutton,  dissent  from  the 
fi^ndings  of  the  majority  of  the  Commission. 
We  find  that  articles  containing  cotton  are 
being  imported  Into  the  United  States  un- 
der such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities 
as  to  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective  and 
to  materially  Interfere  with  the  programs  for 
cotton  and  cotton  products  undertaken  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Includ- 
ing the  export  programs  therefor:  and  that 
to  prevent  Imports  of  articles  containing 
cotton  from  rendering  or  tending  to  render 
ineffective  and  materially  Interfering  with 
the  said  programs,  it  Is  necessary  that  a  fee. 
as  hereinafter  recommended,  be  Imposed, 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  as  amended,  on  dutiable  articles 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  findings,  we  rec- 
ommend that  a  fee  of  9  cents  per  pound  but 
not  less  than  25  percent  ad  valorem  or  more 
than  50  percent  ad  valorem  be  imposed  (In 
addition  to  existing  duties)  on  all  dutiable 
articles  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  cotton, 
which  are  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption,  on  and  after  August 
1,  1960. 

The  considerations  which  support  our  par- 
ticular findings  and  recommendations  are 
set  forth  below. 

( 1 )  The  basic  predicament  now  confront- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  ad- 
ministering the  programs  currently  In  effect 
on  cotton  stems,  as  we  see  It.  from  the  fail- 
ure to  Integrate  national  policy  on  imports 
of  textiles  and  other  cotton  products  with 
the  broad  objectives  of  the  statutory  agri- 
cultural program  on  cotton.  On  the  one 
hand,  for  example,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cvUture  is  making  major  effc«-ts  to  remove 
cotton  from  the  domestic  supply  by  en- 
couraging maximum  domestic  consumption 
and  by  subsldliing  exp>orts.  But  these  ef- 
forts, on  the  other  hand,  are  being  signifi- 
cantly nullified  by  the  already  large  and  con- 
tinuously growing  volume  of  Imports  of 
cotton  products — Imports  which  operate  to 
decrease  the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed 
domestically  and  which  add  to  the  pile  of 
unused  domestic  cotton  that  must  be  dealt 
with  under  the  exp>ort  programs  Such  con- 
trary and  schizophrenic  economic  conse- 
quences cannot  be  permitted  to  continue — 
that  is.  they  should  not  continue  unless  we 
are  ready  to  consign  the  domestic  cotton 
programs  to  the  Umbo.  But  on  this  point 
Congress  has  left  no  doubt:  It  has  provided 
for  nuundatory  cotton  programs  that  are  to 
be  protected  against  offending  Imports. 

(2)  Although  the  export  subsidy  programs 
have  been  primary  topics  in  this  Investiga- 
tion, the  consideration  in  vacuo  of  individual 
programs  that  are  In  reality  segments  of  the 
total  extensive  national  program  on  cotton 
is  not  a  rational  procedure.  This  is  because 
all  of  the  Individual  programs — or  seg- 
ments— are  Interrelated.  Interdependent,  and 
operate  together  to  attain  major  objectives 
Hence,  the  Individual  programs  cannot  be 
viewed  as  mutually  exclusive  with  regard  to 
either   economic   Influences    or    purposes. 
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In  broad  perspective  b.ith  the  total  cotton 
program  and  congressional  policy  call  for  an 
expanding  domestic  cotton  'agriculture  with 
an  Increasing  offtake  if  cof. .n  In  txjth  do- 
mestic and  expijrt  markets  To  this  end 
engress  has  pr jv.ded  for  fnarketlng  quotas 
d  acreage  ii;-  tment5.  for  decreasing  mini- 
mum, annual  price  supports  through  1962  to 
encourage  larger  domestic  consumption,  and 
for  export  and  other  aids.  Clearly,  devel- 
opments which  limit  or  thwart  the  lncre<tsed 
disposition  of  American  cotton  constitute 
Interference  with  objectives  of  the  total  cot- 
ton program  to  which  the  various  individual 
programs  are  oriented. 

(3)  The  recent  zooming  of  U.S.  imports 
of  cotton  articles  to  record  levels  has  been, 
of  Itself,  a  disrupting  influence  In  the  domes- 
tic cotton  market  Following  gradual  In- 
creases In  Imports  In  the  early  fifties,  a  start- 
Ung  acceleration  took  place  after  1954  In  the 
volume  Df  annual  Imports,  which  more  than 
doubled  over  the  next  2  years.  By  1959  en- 
tries were  more  than  threefold  the  1954  level 
and  also  represented  a  50-percent  Increase 
over  1956.  It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
rapidly  Increasing  imports  have  not  been 
regarded  as  a  blessing  by  the  administrators 
of  the  cotton  programs. 

Information  submitted  at  the  hearing  (ex- 
hibit 5.  charts  4.  5.  and  6,  and  tables  4  and 
5)  Indicates  that  Japan,  the  largest  supplier 
or  foreign  cotton  articles  in  recent  years,  was 
not  responsible  for  the  recent  spectacular  In- 
crease in  Imports  Imports  from  Japan, 
though  high,  have  not  Increased  significantly 
under  the  Japanese  export  quota  In  effect 
since  1957  Five  other  Asian  countries — In- 
dia. Pakistan.  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  and  For- 
mosa— have  been  mainly  responsible  for  the 
most  recent  bulge  In  entries.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1959,  for  example.  U.S.  Imports  of 
cotton  cloth  from  these  five  sources  greatly 
exceeded  cotton  cloth  Imports  from  Japan. 

The  newer  sources  of  US  Imports  are 
basically  large-labor-supply  and  low-wage 
countries  and  they  have  a  further  big  ad- 
vantage over  US.  textile  manufacturers  In 
the  cost  of  raw  cotton.  Planned  Industrial 
development  programs  have  also  provided 
them  with  modern  and  expanding  textile 
Industries.  We  see  no  surcease  from  con- 
tinuous and  more  intensified  efforts  by  these 
countries  to  materially  increase  their  ex- 
ports of  cotton  articles  to  the  United  States 
We  also  believe  It  Is  inevitable  that  these 
efforts  will  be  highly  successful  unless  Im- 
ports are  further  restricted  as  we  recom- 
mend 

(4)  Rapid  acceleration,  however.  Is  not 
the  only  headache  with  regard  to  Imports  of 
ccrtton  articles  A  second  aggravation  Is 
that  the  Imports  are  now  large  In  volume-  In 
19o9  they  were  equivalent  to  the  entry  of 
350.400  bales  of  raw  cotton.  The  rise  in 
imports  from  1958  to  1959  alone  represented 
the  added  entry  In  a  single  year  of  116  800 
bales  In  terms  of  cotton  equivalent. 

Although  these  figures  may  not  appear 
large  in  relation  to  total  domestic  cotton  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  they  are  of  most 
respectable  proportions  indeed  The  cotton 
equivalent  of  the  1959  imports,  for  example 
la  larger  than,  or  approximately  eqtial  to 
cotton  production  In  each  of  the  States  of 
North  Carolina.  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  New 
Mexico— all  of  which  are  regarded  as  impor- 
tant cotton  producers.  The  import  figures 
are  also  large  In  terms  of  functions  p,;r- 
formed  under  the  Individual  cotton  pro- 
grams,  such  as  under  the  export  subsidy  pro- 
gram on  cotton  products.  Calculated  at  the 
average  spot  price  for  Upland  cotton.'  the 
value  of  the  cotton  equivalent  of  the  1959 


•  Calculated  at  33.25  cent*  per  pound,  tba 

19d9  average  monthly  price  for  Middling  1- 

Inch  upland  cotton  In  the  U  ■*    \\  ^^  *  r,,., 
kets  ■'^  ' 


imports?  of  cotton  articles  comes  to  $55,923,- 
840  This  amount  is  hardly  so  picayune — 
even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  National 
Treasury — that  It  can  be  passed  over  lightly 
or  easily  collapsed  with  words.  Manifestly, 
the  market  loss  to  domestic  cotton  farmers 
by  virtue  of  the  large  Import*  of  cotton 
articles  Is  of  a  magnitude  that  they  can  111 
afford. 

(5)  Foreign  cotton  articles  that  enter  the 
United  States  do  not  conveniently  evaporate 
out  of  the  economy.  They  are,  of  course, 
sold  to  customers  who  buy  them  In  lieu  of 
articles  that  would  otherwise  be  furnished 
by  domestic  textile  mills  utilizing  domestic 
cotton.  Hence,  every  sale  of  an  Imported 
cotton  article  reduces  the  domestic  mill  con- 
sumption of  U.S.  cotton,  damages  the  market 
for  the  cotton  farmer,  and  Interferes  with 
the  objective  of  expanding  the  off-take  of 
U.S.  cotton  under  the  national  cotton  pro- 
gram. That  the  displacement  of  domestic 
cotton  taking  place  as  a  result  of  cotton 
product  imports  Is  of  major  magnitude  Is 
clear  from  our  foregoing  statements  regard- 
ing the  volume  of  such  Imports.  On  this 
basis  alone  the  Imports  of  cotton  articles 
materially  Interfere  with  the  agricultural 
program  on  cotton. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  Imports  of  cot- 
ton articles  materially  interfere  with  the 
export  subsidy  programs  on  cotton  and  cot- 
ton prcxiucts.  To  the  extent  that  these  pro- 
grams are  now  faced  with  larger  surplus  dis- 
posal problems  because  domestic  cotton  con- 
svunptlon  is  reduced  as  a  result  of  Imports 
of  cotton  products,  the  burdens  thrust  upon 
the  export  programs,  and  the  expenses  of 
handling  them,  are  accordingly  increased 
Furthermore,  when  cotton  is  Imported  in  any 
form,  subsidy  payments  made  to  encourage 
the  export  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  cot- 
ton are  nullified  and  represent  a  waste  of 
public  funds.  Hence,  the  cotton  product 
imports  tend  to  render  ineffective  the  agri- 
cultural programs  involving  export  subsi- 
dies. 

(6)  The  need  to  recapture  the  market  now 
lost  to  domestic  cotton  by  virtue  of  im- 
ports of  cotton  articles  U  made  more  urgent 
by  the  shrinking  export  market  for  US  cot- 
ton products.  Since  progressively  less  do- 
mestic cotton  Is  being  used  to  manufacture 
domestically-produced  cotton  articles  for  ex- 
port, an  offsetting  Increase  in  domestic  cot- 
ton use  must  be  found  if  the  overall  con- 
sumption obJecUves  of  the  cotton  program 
are  to  be  met. 

Over  the  past  decade.  US.  exports  of  cot- 
ton articles  have  been  nearly  halved  In 
the  late  forties,  on  a  cotton  equivalent  basis 
annual  exports  ^ere  in  the  range  of  800  000 
to  950.000  bales.  By  1955  exports  had  de- 
clined to  547.500  bales,  and  in  1959  they  were 
only  491.800  bales. 

The  most  important  cause  of  the  decline 
In   exports  of   domestic   cotton   articles   has 
been    the    establishment   and    rapid    growth 
of    textile    industries    in    foreign    countries 
many  of  which  did  not  previously  produce 
cotton  goods  for  export,  or  which  had  been 
in  fact,  traditionally  net  importers.     Of  par- 
ticular imporunce  In  this  connection  is  the 
large  output  now  spewing  forth   in  the  five 
Asian  countries    previously   mentioned,  and 
which  presses  for  outlets  in  world  markets. 
Including  the  VS.  market.     These  low-wage 
and    low-raw-materlal-cost    producers    have 
major   advantages   over   domestic    manufac- 
turers even  In  the  US    market  as  shown  by 
the  growth  of  U.S.   Imports.     Little  wonder 
that  U.S.  manufacttu-ers  have  growing  dlfB- 
cultles  In  meeting  such  competition  in  world 
markets. 

(7)  It  is  a  specious  and  unwarranted  al- 
legation that  imported  cotton  articles  are 
unique  products  with  a  special  market  and 
therefore,  that  the  restriction  of  such  Im- 
p<r>rts  would  not  be  accompanied  by  Increased 
cons-'omption    of    domestic    cotton    articles. 


Proponents  of  thU  view  suggest  that  Ameri- 
cans would  pout  If  supplies  of  Imported  cot- 
ton articles  are  reduced,  and  that  they  would 
go  on  a  buyers'  strike  rather  than  meet  their 
needs  with  purchases  of  domestically  pro- 
duced articles. 

The  facts  are  that  imported  cotton  ar- 
ticles are  generally  Identical  In  style,  lise  and 
quality  with  domestically  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, and  they  move  in  the  regular  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  in  direct  competition  with 
domestic  products.  Surely  a  shirt  Is  a  shirt. 
a  blouse  Is  a  blouse,  sheeting  is  sheeting! 
toweling  Is  toweling,  and  gingham  Is  ging- 
ham regardless  of  where  these  articles  are 
produced,  and  both  foreign  and  domestic 
plants  now  supply  such  articles  in  the  US 
market  It  would  hardly  be  consistent  with 
the  well-known  consumption  patterns  of  the 
American  people  to  l>elleve  that  they  would 
simply  do  without  In  event  Imported  cot- 
ton articles  become  less  readily  available. 

(8)  It  is  also  a  spurious  contention  that 
the  restriction  of  Imports  of  cotton  articles 
would  be  substantially  detrimental  to  ex- 
ports of  domestic  cotton,  since  foreign  users 
of  UB  cotton  who  export  cotton  articles 
to  the  United  States  would  retaliate  by  in- 
stituting measures  that  would  discourage  the 
use  of  US.  cotton  Such  a  position  ignoree 
certain  important  facts.  It  overlooks,  for 
example,  that  many  major  foreign  users  of 
V3  cotton  are  not  Important  suppliers  of 
cotton  articles  to  the  US  market.  It  also 
falls  to  recognize  that  certain  Important  sup- 
pliers of  US  Imports  of  cotton  articles  have 
not  been,  and  are  not  likely  to  be,  significant 
markets  for  US  cotton.  The  major  error  in 
this  position,  however,  is  that  It  obfiiscates 
the  realities  of  International  trade  Such 
trade  between  two  nations  Is  something  more 
than  a  vendetta,  usually  covers  a  variety  of 
products,  and  actions  are  usually  determined 
by  germane  economic  considerations.  Since 
retaliatory  action  hindering  the  use  of  U.S. 
cotton  cotild  have  no  economic  value  for  a 
foreign  country  supplying  U.S.  imporU  of 
cotton  articles,  and  since  such  action  might 
even  impair  other  important  aspects  of  trade 
with  the  United  States,  it  would  be  most 
unlikely  that  foreign  countries  would  even 
seriously  consider  invoking  retaliatory  meas- 
ures 

(9)  The  remedy  we  recommend  conforms 
In  part  with  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  requested  that  a  fee, 
equivalent  to  the  per  pound  export-subsidy 
rate  on  raw  cotton,  be  applied  on  cotton 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  Imported  ar- 
ticles. At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  when  the 
Department's  recommendation  was  put 
forth,  the  export-subsidy  rate  was  8  cents 
per  pound.  Subsequently,  the  Department 
announced  that  under  the  export  program 
for  1960-61,  the  subsidy  rate  would  be  re- 
duced to  6  cents  per  pound,  effective  August 
1.  19«0.> 

The  application  of  a  fee  per  pound  of  cot- 
ton used   in  the  manufacture  of   Imported 
articles   would    require   the    accurate   deter- 
mination of  cotton  used  In  the  production 
of  many  kinds  of  articles  Imported,  and  pos- 
sibly In  the  manufacture  of  Individual  Im- 
portations since   manufacturing   losses  vary 
among    foreign    plants    as    they    do    In    the 
United    States.      T'hese    losses    are    generally 
quite  small  for  cotton  articles  carried  only 
through  the  early  stages  of  processing,  but 
are  more  slgnlflcant  for  fine  fabrics  and  end 
products  where  cutting  and  trimming  wastes 
add  to  losses  In  spinning  and  weaving.     It 
would   simplify   administration,   we   feel,   to 
apply  a  per  pound  fee  on  all  imports  that  are 
wholly   or  in   chief   value   of  cotton    as   we 
recommend,  and  to  include  in  said  fee  an 
allowance  for  cotton  losses  In  manufacture 
generally.  _, 
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(10)  An  Important  consideration  In  deter- 
mining the  total  remedy  appropriate  in  this 
instance,  however.  Is  that  a  flat  fee  derived 
on  the  basis  of  the  export-subsidy  rate  would 
not.  of  Itself,  be  an  adequate  deterrent  to  a 
large  segment  of  the  offending  Imports. 
Such  a  fee  would  serve  to  prevent  the  dis- 
placement of  American  cotton  by  cotton  im- 
ports to  a  limited  extent,  but  to  a  limited 
extent  only.  This  is  because  the  fee  would 
be  effective  In  restricting  imports  of  only 
those  products  in  which  the  labor  content  is 
low  In  relation  to  raw  cotton  costs.  With 
regard  to  end  products  and  flner  fabrics 
where  labor  costs  are  relatively  high  In  rela- 
tion to  raw  material  cost,  the  fee  would  be 
largely  Ineffective  as  a  deterrent.  On  im- 
ports of  long-sleeved  blouses,  for  example, 
which  weigh  about  half  a  pound  per  blouse, 
the  fee  we  recommend  would  mean  only  4  5 
cents  per  blouse  and  would  have  virtually 
no  restrictive  effect.  Since  end  products, 
apparel  Items  and  fine  goods  constitute  a 
large  and  rapidly  expanding  part  of  U.S.  im- 
ports of  cotton  articles,  it  Is  necessary  to 
supplemeat  the  fee  with  other  measures  to 
adequately  deter  Imports.  To  this  end  we 
recommend  the  application  of  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  Imports  that  would  not  be  ade- 
quately restricted  by  the  fee  alone. 
Respectfully  submitted 

Walter  R    Sciireibcx. 

Commissioner. 

Glenn  W.  Strrrow, 

Cowi  m  issioner. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  bringing;  this  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  Since  the  de- 
cision of  the  US.  Tariff  Commi-ssion  was 
rendered  I  have  been  disturbed.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  minority  views  are  being 
placed  in  the  Record  so  that  all  Senators 
may  read  them.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  Senators  will  do  so. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
this  point  particularly.  There  is  a  Tex- 
tile Subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  which 
was  appointed  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chainnan  of  that  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Magntj- 
soNl.  The  Textile  Subcommittee  held 
long  hearings  in  1958  and  went  carefully 
into  the  textile  situation. 

At  the  hearings  the  fact  that  textiles 
are  classified  by  the  E>efense  Department 
as  second  only  to  steel,  was  brought  out. 
That  fact  shows  the  importance  of  tex- 
tiles to  the  Nation  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

Furthermore,  there  was  brought  out 
at  the  hearings  the  great  activity  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  manufactured  im- 
ports that  are  brought  into  this  country 
from  low -wage  countries,  which  are 
competing  with  our  own  people.  The 
seriousness  of  the  situation  is  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  from  1946  to  1957.  717 
mill  liquidations  have  been  reported. 
This  fact  was  brought  out  during  the 
investigation.  From  1947  to  1957, 
325,000  employees  lost  their  jobs  because 
of  the  competition  of  foreign  manufac- 
tured goods  coming  into  this  country. 
Not  only  are  manufactured  goods  now 
coming  in,  but  the  thread  from  which 
cloth  is  manufactui-ed  is  coming  in,  and 
we  are  becoming  extremely  disturbed 
about  the  situation. 


I  am  much  plesised  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  has 
brought  this  subject  to  the  att^-ntion  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  able 
and  distinguished  friend  who  hails  from 
one  of  the  great  textile  States  of  our 
Union.  As  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  investigated  this  situation,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Thurmond]  did  an  outstanding  job  in 
that  area.  I  commend  him  for  his  ef- 
forts to  preserve  a  great  industir  which 
is  in  danger  of  being  liquidated  by  the 
IX)licies  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  other  Senators 
who  are  standing  in  order  that  they 
may  address  themselves  to  this  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  now  to  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who 
rose  first,  I  believe. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks.  If  the  State  Department 
were  as  successful  in  its  other  endeavors 
as  it  is  in  its  attempt  to  liquidate  Amer- 
ican industries  and  to  export  the  jobs 
of  Americans,  the  world  would  be  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  it  is  today. 
The  situation  would  not  be  so  precar- 
ious. If  the  State  Department  would 
spend  more  of  its  time  trying  to  promote 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  less  of  its 
time  in  the  liquidation  of  American  in- 
dustries, this  Nation  would  be  in  far  bet- 
ter condition  today  and  so  would  the 
world. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator,  and  I  concur  fully  with  the 
views  he  has  expressed. 

I  believe  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  next  on  his  feet.  When  he 
has  finished,  I  will  yield  to  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
IMr.  TALMADGE  1  has  brought  this  matter 
to  our  attention.  We  all  know  what  is 
happening  to  industry  throughout 
America.  I  am  mostly  interested  in  the 
fact  that  continued  action  of  the  kind 
described  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  result  in  many  people  in 
the  United  States  being  throwTi  out  of 
employment.  A  few  weeks  ago  Steel 
magazine  repoit-ed  that  many  thousands 
of  workers  were  being  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. I  am  familiar  with  what  such 
action  as  that  described  is  doing  in  the 
textile  and  plywood  industries  of  the 
United  States. 

If  we  continue  on  the  road  on  which 
we  are  now  traveling,  looking  after  in- 
dustries in  other  countries  and  not  look- 
ing after  the  industries  in  America,  we 
in  this  country  shall  be  doomed  on  the 
road  to  progress. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  G^eorgia 
for  bringing  this  subject  to  our  atten- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  not  only  Senators 
but  all  citizens  will  examine  every  treaty 
and  every  action  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment.   The  State  Department  is  urging 


treaties  looking  to  the  interests  of  other 
countries  rather  than  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  every  instance  If 
we  do  not  stop  that  procedure,  we  shall 
be  doomed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished and  able  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  his  contribution.  I 
fully  agree  with  him.  It  is  incredible 
that  an  agency  of  our  Government  could 
take  more  interest  in  creating  new  jobs 
overseas  than  in  protecting  the  jobs  of 
the  American  citizens  and  taxpayers 
here  at  home. 

I  now  yield  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  has  long  been  interested 
in  this  subject. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Greorgia. 
Last  week  I  had  the  situation  brought 
to  my  attention  as  it  deals  with  cotton 
yarn.  Cotton  yarn  imp>orts  into  the 
United  States  have  inci-eased  since  1948. 
A  proposal  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  establish  a  body  to  investigate 
the  situation  and  to  find  out  if  it  is  do- 
ing any  harm.  Within  a  half  day  I  had 
all  the  figures  that  anyone  would  need. 
I  found  that  since  1958  the  imjxtrts  of 
cotton  yarn  alone — not  fabrics  or  the 
finished  products,  or  anything  else — 
have  jumped  from  less  than  a  million 
pounds  a  year  to  16  million. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  a  1600 
p>ercent  increase. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Yes.  Most  of  the  in- 
crease has  occurred  in  the  last  few 
months.  If  the  increase  goes  on  at  the 
rate  is  has  been  going  on — and  it  will 
be.  because  there  is  no  tariff  restriction 
and  there  are  no  curbs  on  it  whatever — 
there  will  be  no  textile  mills  op>erating 
in  the  United  States  in  a  few  years. 

As  I  have  said  previously  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  we  are  going  to  do  untold 
damage  to  our  friendships  abroad,  or 
whatever  friendship  we  have  left  in  the 
world,  when  we  put  up  money  to  extend 
production  abroad  and  then  pass  re- 
strictions, which  we  are  going  to  do. 
With  respect  to  that,  the  adopting  of  re- 
strictions, I  shall  associate  myself  in 
January  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
to  place  some  curbs  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  this  respect.  I  pledge  to  the 
Senator  from  Greorgia  IMr.  Talmadge] 
my  support  in  January,  to  help  him  and 
anyone  else  in  the  promotion  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  require  the  State  De- 
partment to  pay  some  attention  to  Amer- 
ican industry. 

This  has  reference  not  only  to  cotton 
goods,  but  also  to  other  goods.  The 
carpet  industry,  which  did  not  exist  in 
Japan  3  years  ago,  is  bringing  in  25  per- 
cent of  all  the  carpets  used  in  the  Nation. 
It  was  not  in  existence  in  Japan  3  years 
ago.  In  Japan  now  they  have  the  broad- 
est looms  in  the  world  for  the  looming 
of  broadloom  carpets.  That  industry 
was  brought  ii:to  being  in  the  last  3 
yeai"s  because  there  are  no  tariffs  to 
speak  of  and  no  limitation  whatever  on 
imports.  Last  year  52  percent  of  all  the 
woolen  goods  consumed  in  the  United 
States  were  produced  abroad.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  woolen  mills  have  shut 
dowm  all  over  the  United  States. 
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Mr      TALMADGE.     The     Senator     is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr  JORDAN  Very  soon  we  will  not 
have  any  textile  industry  left  in  the 
L'nited  States.  I  pled-'e  U)  the  Senator 
from  Greorgia  and  to  the  people  of  tiie 
Unitt'd  States  that  I  wii;  support  any 
loi^^siation  to  force  the  Tariff  Corrunis- 
sion  to  make  recommendation-s  that  they 
should  make,  ?.nd  with  rf^spect  to  v.hich 
the  State  Department  makes  them  do 
something  that  they  should  not  be  doms?. 
Mr.  TAIJ^IADGE.  I  thank  the  .-^en- 
4tor.  He  speak.s  with  more  know.eritie 
of  this  subject  than  any  othei  Memb-r 
of  our  party  He  has  always  bt-en  dili- 
gent in  his  efTon.s  to  ;-rotect  the  in- 
terests of  .-^m'Tican  workers  and  Amer- 
ican investors 

He  IS  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
foreign  textile  products  can  now  be  put 
on  the  market  at  any  point  in  America 
at  prices  which  car. not  be  matched  by 
our  domestic  industry.  That  is  true  be- 
cau.se  wages  in  foreign  countries  are  in 
many  cases  only  10  percent  or  less  of  the 
wages  in  this  country.  Furthermore, 
foreign  textile  manufacturers  can  buy 
American  cotton  25  percent  cheaper 
than  .American  mills  can  buy  it  in  North 
Carolina.  Georgia,  or  anywhere  else  in 
this  country.  I  now  yield  to  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  my  friend,  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Greorgia.  whether 
he  knows,  whether  in  addition  to  the 
special  advantages  given  foreign  textile 
industries  in  the  way  of  tariffs  and  also 
with  respect  to  the  lower  wage  scales  In 
those  countries,  they  are  not  also  the 
bencflciarips  of  foreign  aid.  through  our 
giving  them  American  taxpayers"  dol- 
lars, as  is  being  done  with  many  other 
industries  which  are  being  subsidized 
abroad  through  our  foreign  aid  program 
and  are  now  competing  ruinously  with 
our  own  indu.stries? 

Mr  TALMArx:;E.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely corr-ct  I  believe  it  was  during 
my  first  year  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  1957.  that  I  happened  to  see  a 
copy  of  a  letter  In  which  an  oCRcial  of 
the  ICA  offered  loans  to  persons  who 
would  set  up  textile  mills  in  Indonesia 
as  well  as  a  guarantee  against  ex- 
propriation by  the  Government  of 
Indonesia. 

It  is  ironic  indeed  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  willing  to  lend 
money  it  is  borrowing  from  future  gen- 
erations to  finance  the  building  of  a 
textile  Industry  in  a  foreign  country,  to 
guarantee  against  its  expropriation,  and 
to  let  it  ship  its  products  back  to  the 
United  States,  thereby  depriving  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  of  jobs  in  this  country. 

The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  made  many  brilliant 
speeches  on  this  subject.  He  has 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again  cases 
in  which  Americai^  taxpayers  are  called 
on  to  do  for  foreign  countries  what  our 
Government  is  either  unwilhng  or  un- 
able to  do  for  our  own  citizens  at  home. 
I  commend  his  magnificent  effort  In  that 
regard 

Mr  GRUENING  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Georgia  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  from  his  knowledge  of  Ameri- 


can history  he  has  ever  known  of  an 
administration  which  consistently  and 
mihtantl:'  p.-efers  the  interest  of  people 
fore;.:-.  ;■  .  ;ntries  to  tho.se  of  our  own 


cour.tj-y,  and  that  taxes  us  to  create  a:;d 
aggravate  liiat  discriminatory  situation. 
Mr  1  AlAIADGK,  I  have  never  rieard 
of  It.  I  .sinouid  like  to  add  furth.-T  that, 
never  since  the  dawn  of  history,  has  an- 
other government  put  the  interests  of 
other  countries  above  its  own.  It  is  in- 
comprehensible to  me  how  such  can  be 
the  case. 

Mr   GRUENING.     It  is  inconceivable, 
yet  it  is  a  fact,  and  to  say  that  it  is  the 
height  of  folly,  is  an  understatement. 
Mr  TALMADGE.     It  is 
Mr.  GRUUONG.     It  is  incredible  that 
this  policy  could  have,  and  has.  I  regret 
to  say,  bipartisan  support  in  Congress 
Mr,    TALMADGR     It    has    certainly 
amazed  me.  and  I  cannot  understand  it. 
I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  distinguished' 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  this  subject  and  for  his  action  in 
so  forcefully  bringing  our  attention  to  it. 
Although   most   of   the   colloquy    has 
been  directed  toward  the  textile  indus- 
try, I  wish  to  mention  the  second  part 
of  the  Senator's  remarks,  dealing  with 
the  cotton  industrj'  itself,  the  raising  of 
cotton,    I  believe  that  we  ought  to  estab- 
lish some  kind  of  economic  council.    We 
already  have  the  Joint  Economic  Council 
on  Business,  but  I  am  speaking  about 
an  economic   council   that  would  study 
tha    sources    of    American    wealth.      It 
would  be  a  council  that  would  go  back  to 
see  what  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our 
country  was  built  on  decade  after  decade 
and  centiu-y  after  century.     Of  course, 
such  a  study  would  find  that  it  was  first 
built  on  tobacco,  when  as  far  back  as 
1686  there  was  one  planter  in  Virginia 
whose    net    income    from    tobacco    was 
60,000  pounds  sterling  a  year.     That  Is 
$300,000  net  in  1686,  when  there  were 
no  income  taxes.     Equating  that  to  the 
present  purchasing  power,  there  would  be 
one  tobacco  farmer  with  a  net  Income 
equivalent  to  $10  million  annually,  tax 
free.     The  wealth  of  America  was  built 
on  agriculture. 

With  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
by  Whitney,  shortly  before  1800,  cotton 
took  the  ascendancy  over  tobacco,  and 
the  greatest  source  of  wealth  that  we 
acquired  in  America  came  from  export- 
ing our  goods  abroad.  Cotton  held  that 
position  for  more  than  a  century. 

Then  we  had  other  products,  manu- 
factured products,  and  they  too  brought 
much  money  into  the  country.  That 
was  particularly  true  of  oil.  With  the 
discovery  of  oilfields  around  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  great  oilfield  in  Venezuela 
and  the  Sahara  fields,  we  are  Importing 
quantities  of  oil,  and  we  are  no  longer  an 
exporter  of  oil. 

Time  after  time,  in  dealing  with  other 
countries,  we  have  sacrificed  our  agri- 
cultural interests  and  have  accepted  the 
imports  of  agricultural  products,  pro- 
vided that  those  who.se  products  we  took 
would  take  from  us  something  else 
manufactured  from  something  besides 
farm  products 


We  need  to  study  where  we  are  croin^. 
We  need  to  study  our  coverall  'xonnmic 
policy. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  put  his 
finger  on  a  matter  as  to  which  I  differ 
with  some  Senators.  I  do  not  believe 
the  State  Department  has  deliberately 
sold  America  down  the  river  simply  to 
help  some  foreign  country.  I  think  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  consideration  of  the 
source  of  American  wealth  and  power; 
there  has  been  a  sacrifice  of  Americari 
agricultural  interests  and  some  commer- 
cial mterests.  I  think  we  have  been  giv- 
ing away  our  agricultural  interesu 
because  some  other  interest  wanted  to 
secure  something. 

We  are  simply  taking  the  agricultural 
production  of  foreign  countries  and  are 
giving  them  in  return  material  with 
which  to  build  mills  to  produce  products 
which  will  be  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Textiles  is  an  exampie  If  a 
foreign  country  will  take  a  certain 
amount  of  some  American  crop,  we  will 
make  concessions  on  the  importation  of 
oil  or  minerals  or  something  of  that 
nature. 

Considering  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  foreign  countries,  they  are 
paying  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  privilege 
of  sending  something  to  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  If  it 
is  not  true  that  in  all  these  instances  it 
was  the  agricultural  interests  In  the 
United  States  who  got  the  short  end  of 
the  stick. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  AU  one  has  to  do 
to  answer  the  Senator's  question  in  the 
afflrmative  is  to  drive  through  any  agri- 
cultural area  of  America  today,  particu- 
larly in  the  Southeast,  where  cotton  tra- 
ditionally has  been  grown.  He  will  see 
hundreds  of  abandoned  farms  and  farm- 
houses. Their  occupants  and  owners 
have  been  forced  off  the  farms  and  have 
been  required  to  move  Into  the  towns 
and  cities  to  seek  a  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

The  acreage  of  cotton  production  in 
the  United  States  has  been  reduced  more 
than  50  percent  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  more  and  more  people  have  been 
driven  off  the  farms. 

While  cotton  acreage  has  been  re- 
stricted in  the  United  States  to  the  point 
where  the  average  cotton  farmer  in 
Georgia  now  plants  less  than  5  acres  and 
cannot  make  a  living,  cotton  acreage  has 
been  expanding  in  the  Sudan,  Turkey, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Egypt,  and  every  other 
cotton-producing  country  In  the  world 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  hear  much 
about  the  number  of  automobiles  which 
are  manufactured  each  year.  The  num- 
ber of  automobiles  manufactured  is  u.sed 
as  an  index  of  American  prosperity  If 
a  large  number  of  cars  is  manufac- 
tured. It  Is  said  that  the  country  is 
prosperous. 

But  we  overlook  the  fact  that  each 
year  the  American  people  use  on  the 
farms,  in  the  form  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery more  steel  and  steel  products 
than  the  total  amount  of  steel  ased  for 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  has 
not  the  US.  Government  been  negligent 
and    uninformed    about   the    American 
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economy  in  basing  the  index  of  American 
prosperity  solely  on  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles manufactured,  when  it  has 
neglected  agricultural  interests  as  the 
prime  user  of  steel  in  the  Nation? 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  entirely  correct,  I  thank  the 
able  Senator  for  his  contribution  to  the 
discussion. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  focused  the 
attention  of  this  forum  upon  a  most  im- 
portant question,  which  Is  of  consider- 
able impact  on  numerous  of  the  Indus- 
tries and  workers  within  the  economy  of 
the  United  States, 

It  has  been  my  privilege.  I  say  to  the 
diligent  Senator  from  Georgia,  to  act  as 
chaii-man  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business,  in 
recent  days,  which  has  been  considering 
the  impact  of  imports  on  American 
business. 

We  have  listened  to  testimony  on  hard- 
ship cases.  We  have  heard  witnesses 
describe  distress,  but  not  alone  in  the 
area  of  textiles,  to  which  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  called  atten- 
tion very  properly  and  very  effectively 
this  afternoon.  Numerous  witnesses 
called  to  our  attention  the  fact  that.  In 
regard  to  our  handling  of  world  trade, 
we  find  that  apparently  we  have  become 
unrealistic  concerning  the  relationship 
to  our  productivity  to  that  of  industries 
within  other  nations. 

In  West  Virginia,  we  have  the  RoUand 
and  Pourco  glass  companies.  They  are 
presided  over  by  a  very  splendid  busi- 
nessman, Mr.  Russell  Rice.  In  Clarks- 
burg, in  the  central  part  of  our  State, 
these  companies  employ.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  flat  glass,  approximately  1,000 
workers. 

It  was  not  a  threat  that  Mr,  Rice 
brought  to  our  people  when,  at  a  public 
meeting  within  the  last  month,  he  indi- 
cated that,  in  all  probability,  if  the  meet- 
ing of  foreign  competition  cannot  be  ac- 
complished effectively  by  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  referred  to 
today,  there  is  absolutely  no  way  in  which 
he  and  his  associates  can  continue  to 
operate  the  plant  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va., 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

So  long  as  our  United  States  industries 
were  competing  only  with  the  so-called 
cheaper  labor  in  foreign  nations,  the 
creativeness  and  the  resourcefulness 
within  our  own  industrial  machine  en- 
abled us,  in  a  degree,  to  adjust  to  the 
competitive  factors. 

Now,  very  frankly,  the  know-how  has 
gone  into  other  countrie.'.  In  Japan,  for 
instance,  where  the  people  are  adept  at 
copying,  the  Japanese  are  able  to  repro- 
duce or  recreate  a  product  or  a  process 
which  has  not  yet  been  patented  in  the 
United  States.  While  the  patent  is  pend- 
ing, the  Japanese  make  a  copy  of  the 
product  or  the  mechanism  and  then  go 
into  production  even  before  our  domestic 
industry  gets  underway  fully  with  its 
manufacture  or  marketing. 

Over  and  over  again,  our  subcommit- 
tee was  faced  with  this  challenging  in- 
formation as  presented  by  witnesses  who 
testified. 


We  know  that  we  cannot  shut  ourselves 
off  from  foreign  trade  completely.  But 
there  has  to  be  realism  in  our  import  and 
export  policies  and  management. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  pottery  and  glass 
industries  are,  frankly,  operating  with 
their  backs  to  the  wall.  Hundreds  of 
skilled  workers  have  lost  or  are  facing 
the  loss  of  their  jobs.  This  situation  is 
highlighted  by  the  very  able  manner  in 
which  the  forthright  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  brought  the  textile  problem 
to  our  attention  today. 

Residual  oil  is  another  example.  It  is 
dumped  in  this  country,  frequently  at 
fantastic  prices,  thereby  pulling  markets 
away  from  West  Virginia's  bituminous 
coal. 

In  phase  after  phase  of  our  economy 
this  foreign  competition  problem  exists, 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  bril- 
liant contribution  to  the  debate,  I  am 
well  aware  of  what  he  states  about  West 
Virginia,  because  some  of  the  workers  in 
the  glass  plants  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred  visited  me  more  than  a  year  ago 
and  pointed  out  what  was  happening. 
Their  jobs  were  being  displaced  by  im- 
ports from  foreign  countries. 

The  Senator  is  entirely  correct  when 
he  points  out  that  the  condition  is  not 
limited  to  one  industry  alone.  We  in  the 
United  States  do  not  have  a  monopoly 
on  technical  ingenuity  and  manufactur- 
ing talent  and  know-how.  The  people  of 
other  countries  have  the  same  abilities. 
However,  when  we  are  forced  to  compete 
with  no  protection  whatever,  when  our 
workers  and  our  investments  are  placed 
in  competition  with  economies  many 
times  lower  than  our  own,  when  the  raw- 
product  can  be  purchased  25  percent 
cheaper  than  our  own,  when  our  State 
Department  abjectly  makes  no  effort  to 
protect  us,  then  any  job  in  America 
which  is  similarly  situated  can  be  wiped 
out  immediately, 

Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Senator  de- 
sires to  have  me  yield,  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  the  Senate  for  their  generosity  and 
yield  the  floor. 


REGLTLATION  OF  INTERSTATE  DIS- 
TRIBUTION AND  SALE  OF  CERTAIN 
HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCES  IN- 
TENDED FOR  HOUSEHOLD  USE 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S.  1283. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lusk 
in  the  chair*  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  <S,  1283)  to  regulate 
the  interstate  distribution  and  sale  of 
packages  of  hazardous  substances  In- 
tended or  suitable  for  household  use, 
which  were,  on  page  3,  line  14,  strike  out 
"bulk";  on  page  5,  line  24.  strike  out 
"solids."  and  Insert  'solids";  on  page  6. 
line  11,  strike  out  "appearing"  and  insert 
"appear";  on  page  8,  line  25,  strike  out 
"third"  and  Insert  "fourth";  on  page  11, 
strike  out  lines  21  and  22  Inclusive,  and 
insert : 

(g)  The  manxUacture  of  a  misbranded 
pmcliage  of  a  hazardous  rubstance  within  the 


District  of  Columbia  or  within  any  territory 
not  organized   with  a  legislative  body. 

On  page  12,  line  10,  strike  out 
"offense,"  and  insert  "offenses,";  on  page 
13,  line  9.  after  "country"  insert  ",  but 
if  such  hazardous  substance  is  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  in  domestic  commerce, 
this  clause  shall  not  apply";  page  15,  line 
20.  strike  out  "Territory "  and  insert 
"territory";  on  page  24,  line  9,  after  "pro- 
visions" insert  "of  the  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act.  as  amended  (15  U  S.C.  1191- 
1200),  or  any  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder;  or";  on  page  25,  line  9,  after 
"Act"  insert  ",  except  that  the  Federal 
Caustic  Poison  Act  shall  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect  with  respect  to  any 
'dangerous  caustic  or  corrosive  substance' 
(as  defined  by  that  Act)  which  is  an 
article  subject  to  the  Federal  F\)od,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  and  which  is,  by  vir- 
tue of  paragraph  2  of  section  2<f )  of  this 
Act,  excluded  from  the  term  "hazardous 
substance'  as  defined  in  this  Act",  and  on 
page  25,  line  17,  strike  out  "remains" 
and  insert  "remain". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr,  President,  the 
House  amendments  to  the  so-called  Mag- 
nuson-Bush  bill  have  been  examined  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  by  me. 
They  are  really  clarifying,  technical 
amendments,  in  attempting  to  describe 
what  is  a  hazardous  substance. 

Because  of  the  necessity  to  enact  the 
bill,  I  believe  the  Senate  should  accept 
the  House  amendments. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH,  Mr.  President,  I  fully  con- 
cur in  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  has  said,  I  desire  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
him  upon  getting  the  bill  through  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  bill  is  a  very 
valuable  one,  and  It  will  be  a  very  use- 
ful law  for  the  protection  of  citizens  and 
consum  3rs.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  permitted  me  to 
associate  myself  with  him  in  sponsoring 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  been  a 
great  help. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  will  state  it, 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
Senate  bill  1283. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Am  I  mistaken  in 
the  belief  that  after  the  vote  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  tax  bill,  the 
majority  leader  called  up  Senate  bill 
3483? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Senate 
bill  3483  was  laid  before  the  Senate: 
and,  following  that,  the  majority  leader 
obtained  unanimous  consent  to  speak: 
and,  following  that,  there  was  an  order 
for  further  morning  business, 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  more  time  remains  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business? 
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I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICI.R  The 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  is  not  ad- 
vised as  Lo  that 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Let  me  say  Uj  the 
Senatcr  from  Washrngton  that  today  I 
have  been  drafted,  like  a  ba^ball  j  .av- 
er. Of  course.  I  am  willing  to  withdraw, 
in  order  thai  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton may  have  action  taken  on  his  bill. 
But  inasmuch  as  I  am  suppovsed  to  open 
the  debate  on  the  baseball  bill,  I  am 
anxious  to  know  how  long  I  must  wait  be- 
fore the  mornin?  hour  will  end. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  It  will  take  only 
about  1  more  minute  for  the  Senate  to 
conclude  its  action  on  this  bill. 

-\:r  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Senate  bill   1283. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  clarify  the  situation,  and  because 
all  of  us  love  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  wish  to  do  everything  possible  to 
comply  with  his  wishes,  I  wish  to  ask 
a  question  1  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
majority  leader  requested  unanimous 
consent  that,  following  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Senate 
proceed  with  the  usual  morning  hour; 
and  is  it  not  hkely  that  the  morning 
hour  will  continue  for  so  long  as  there 
Is  morrJng  business  to  be  transacted'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  is  the  situation 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  when  the  majority  leader  re- 
quested that  there  be  a  morning  hour, 
subject  to  a  3 -minute  limitation  on  de- 
bate. It  was  understood  that  I  was  rec- 
o-n;<-'c,  Lnd  that  I  yielded  merely  to 
permit  ti.e  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness ur.rier  that  unanimous-consent 
procedure ' 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  bear  with 
me,  I  shai:  not  Uiko  more  than  3  minutes 
further,  uhereas  we  have  now  taken  al- 
most 10  minutes  to  discuss  the  order  of 
procedure. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Senate  bill  1283. 
The  motion  was  ■"i^rr^i'd  to. 


A-MENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CERTAIN  REBROADCASTTNG  AC- 
TIVITIES 

Mr-  MAGM'PON  Mr  President,  I 
have  spoken  to  both  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  about  the  mat- 
ter to  which  I  shall  now  refer:  and  I 
now  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Rppros^ntatives  to  Senate  bill  1886 

Th«  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  bo- 
fore  the  Senate  the  am-ndment  of  the 
Hou.?e  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
1886'  to  amend  the  Communicatioris 
Act  nf  1934  ,^-ith  respect  to  certain  re- 
broadca.stmg  activities,  which  was  on 
pa2«  2,  line  5.  strike  out  "Act"  and  in- 
sert "sf^ntence". 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  Pro^.d^nr  t^e 
Penatp  passed  thi.s  bill  unanimousl'v  "in 
order  to  allow  the  Federal  Comniuriica- 
tions  ComniLssion  to  authorize,  wiien  in 
the  public  interest  and  convenience   .so- 


called  btX)st<"r  stations  in  the  remote 
sect.i>ns  of  the  country 

The  Hou.se  has  adapted  a  technical, 
clarifyuig  amendment 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  m  the 
amendment  of  the  Hoas-'  of  K'-prest-nta- 
tives. 

The  I'nESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  all  the 
Senators  for   th'^ir  courtesy. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENATE  JU- 
DICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE  TO 
MEET  AND  HOLD  HEARINGS 
DURING  SENATE  SESSION  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClell.\n1.  to  permit  him  to  propound 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unani.mcus  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  to 
which  was  referred  Senate  bill  3548.  be 
permitted  to  meet  and  to  hold  hearings 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


A   DECLARATION    OF   PURPOSE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  14  of  my  Republican  colleagues  and 
myself,  I  desire  to  read  into  the  Record 
a  decLiration  of  purpose : 

President  Elsenhower  wrote  of  the  1960 
election,  •'Thia  year's  election*  will  be  won 
by  the  party  which  presents  the  Issues  most 
forcefully  and  forthrlghtly.  and  works  most 
aggres.'^lvely  for  victory  " 

With  that  statement  we  agree.  We  want 
that  party  to  be  the  Republican  Party. 

The  Republican  administration  has  made 
an  outstanding  record  of  peace  and  progress 
In  the  last  8  years. 

We  have  been  Instrumental  in  controlling 
outbreaks  of  war  in  many  areas  of  the  world, 
notwithstanding  the  surprises  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  foreign  policy  Incident  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Soviet  Commumst  regime. 

We  have  brought  the  national  economy  as 
represented  by  the  gross  national  product, 
personal  income,  consumer  spending,  total 
employment,  and  standards  of  living  to  the 
highest  level  In  history 

It  Is  not  enough  to  rest  upon  a  positlTe 
record  of  accomplishment,  however.  Our 
program  for  the  future  as  depicted  in  the 
Republican  national  platform  for  1960  must 
commit  our  party  to  the  service  of  the 
American   people   In   unequivocal   terms. 

Therefore,  we  commend  to  all  Republi- 
cans and  especially  to  the  members  of  the 
platform  committee  for  the  Republican  Con- 
vention these  principles: 

I.  We  beUe\e  that  the  Republican  Party 
should  be  clearly  imbued  with  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  It  was  founded— Individual 
freedom  and  Individual  dignity  and  equal 
opportunity. 

II.  We  believe  that  no  American  .".hould  be 
denied  the  rights  of  an  American  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  economic  status,  and 
that  the  law  should  underwrite,  implement 
a.-.d  protect  these  rights. 

ni.  We  believe  In  positive  domesUc  pn>- 
graras  for  housing.  educaUon,  medical  care 
for  the  acinar,  in  adequate  minimum  wage 
aid    to    deprewed    area*    and    ».«igtanr*    for 


suiall  business.  We  recognize  respoaslbillty 
for  such  programs  as  a  proper  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States  and  the 
private  economy. 

IV.  We  believe  that  the  maintenance  of 
a  prosperous  agriculture,  with  Increased 
emphasis  on  the  family  farm.  Is  In  the  Inter- 
est of  all  the  people  and  not  for  farmers 
alone.  Therefore,  It  is  eesential  that  ade- 
quate farm  programs  be  established  and 
maintained  with  primary  emphasis  being 
placed  on — 

1.  Conservation  and  Improvement  of  our 
soil,  water  and  forest  resources. 

2.  A  bountiful  production  so  that  the 
specter  of  want  may  never  haunt  our  Nation. 

3.  The  IntelUgent  lose  of  such  surplus^ 
with  which  we  may  be  blessed  to  eliminate 
poverty,  famine  and  disease  among  lees 
fortunate  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

V.  We  believe  that  the  liberty  of  our  coun- 
try rests  on  the  Interdependence  of  free  na- 
tions everywhere  The  maintenance  of 
American  freedom  is  Immeasurably  strength- 
ened by  the  economic  and  social  progress  of 
all  states  maintaining  free  Institutions.  We 
believe  that  oxir  mutual  security  system,  by 
which  we  help  small  and  developing  nations. 
Is  simply  an  honorable  discharge  of  our  re- 
sponsibility as  leader  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

VI.  We  believe  In  fiscal  responsibility.  In 
paying  our  bills.  In  a  balanced  budget,  but 
we  also  believe  that  when  It  U  necessary  to 
choose  between  values  we  must  place  hu- 
man values  above  material  consideration.  It 
Is  entirely  possible  to  achieve  ftscal  responsi- 
bility and  efficiency  In  government  without 
sacrificing  human  responsibility. 

vri.  We  believe  In  the  free  competitive 
system  of  private  enterprise  and  that  under 
this  system  our  econcMny  must  be  stimu- 
lated Into  an  upsurge  In  economic  growth 
and  productivity  which  will  enhance  our 
national  security,  our  national  proepertty 
and  peace  In  a  free  world 

VIII.  We  believe  our  principles  to  be  dis- 
tinctly Republican  In  the  Lincoln  tradition. 
We  Identify  ourselves  with  the  main  stream 
of  progressive  Republicanism  We  believe 
that  the  Republican  Party  U  best  able  to 
give  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  pro- 
grams demanded  for  tomorrow  l»or  this 
reason  we  welcome  every  opportunity  to 
state  our  policies  within  our  party  or  to 
defend  them  whenever  challenged  from 
without.  As  public  discussion  and  public 
knowledge  of  Increasingly  complex  Issues  are 
encouraged,  so  will  the  Independent  voter 
more  and  more  Identify  himself  with  a  re- 
sponsible Republican  position. 

IX.  We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the 
principles  which  we  are  submitting  will  com-  • 
mlt  our  party  to  a  course  which  Is  worthy 
of   Its    traditions   and   of   another    national 
mandate  In  1960. 

This  declaration  of  purpose  Is  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Javits.  Kuchel, 
Cooper,  Smith.  Carlson,  Wrtrr.  PRoTrrr, 
Young  of  North  Dakota.  Keatikg.  Allott! 
FoNG,  Case  of  New  Jersey.  Scorr,  Btjsh, 
and  myself. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr  BUSH.  I  am  glad  to  associate 
myself  with  the  declaration  of  purpo.se 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  a  group  of 
my  colleagues  under  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

It  is  an  excellent  statement  of  the  be- 
liefs of  progressive  Republicanism.  As 
one  who  will  serve  on  the  platform  com- 
mittee of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in  Chicago  next  month.  I  hope 
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that  the  sound  principles  it  enunciates 
will  be  reflected  in  the  document  thai 
will  be  drafted. 

In  only  one  respect  would  I  change  the 
language  which  has  been  drafted.  I 
would  substitute  the  following  for  para- 
graph VI ; 

We  believe  In  human  values.  In  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. In  paying  our  bUls  and  In  a 
balanced  budget.  We  place  human  values 
first,  recognizing  that  government  must 
have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  hu- 
man problems  and  must  exercise  human  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  fiscal  responElblltty. 
We  hold  that  human  values  normally  are 
best  served  by  a  government  which  Is  re- 
sponsible In  fiscal  matters,  thus  maintaining 
a  stable  currency  and  preventing  the  social 
evils  resulting  from  Inflation. 

With  that  one  modiflcaticn,  which  I 
offered  too  late  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senators  who  endorsed  the  declaration, 
I  subscribe  wholeheartedly.  I  agree  that 
while  what  I  have  suggested  does  not  ma- 
terially change  the  language  of  para- 
graph 6  it  places  the  emphasis  slightly 
differently  and  proclaims  the  thinking 
that  human  values  are  best  served  by 
sound  government,  by  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity, by  stability  of  the  price  level,  and  by 
government  policies  which  make  for  sta- 
bility of  the  price  level. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  jAVns.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  ^^eld  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  pleased  to  be  as- 
sociated with  this  declaration  of  pur- 
pose. I  think  It  is  a  historic  declara- 
tion, reminiscent  of  the  declaration  of 
conscience  made  a  decade  ago  under  the 
auspices  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine,  Marg\ret  Chase  Smith,  who 
is  also  a  party  to  this  one 

In  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  would  say,  as  one  signer 
of  this  declaration,  what  I  had  in  mind 
in  Kubscrtbing  my  name  to  the  principle 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred  in 
such  an  eloquent  way.  the  principle  of 
placing  human  values  above  material 
consideration,  was  whether  tho.'^e  human 
values  relate  to  the  element  of  national 
interest,  in  respect  of  security,  winning 
the  cold  war.  or  domestic  emergencies. 
I  make  that  specification  because  we 
have  to  be  exact  in  this  matter.  That  Is 
really  what  I  had  in  mind,  and  not 
merely  what  anybody  might  want  to  call 
a  human  value,  because  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  it  is  also  a 
himian  value  to  run  a  sound  government. 

This  is  a  declaration  which  I  think 
is  properly  made  on  the  floor,  and  I 
must  say  I  am  impressed  by  the  nxmiber 
of  Senators  in  my  party  who  found  they 
were  able  to  sign  it.  These  are  all  Sen- 
ators of  completely  good  conscience.  I 
do  not  think  they  would  qualify  a  word 
of  the  declaration  if  they  had  any  doubts 
about  it.  I  say  that  because  there  will 
be  a  whole  host  of  measures  which  are 
going  to  be  before  us  in  the  next  10  days, 
many  of  which  involve  these  principles. 
It  should  be  tremendously  encouraging 
to  our  country  and  to  our  party  that  a 
group  of  us  not  only  feel  this  way.  but  I 
am  sure,  knowuig  the  caliber  of  those 


making  the  declaration    they  will  know 
we  intend  to  carry  it  out. 

Therefore,  may  I  say,  I  am  glad  our 
very  distinguished  leader  in  this  effort 
has  seen  flt  to  make  the  statement  where 
it  properly  deserves  to  be  made  because 
of  its  impact  on  what  we  will  be  domg 
here  in  voting  our  respective  positions, 
in  representing  our  respective  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. I  subscribe  to  the  statement 
that,  with  their  explanations,  it  is  ap- 
parent the  purpose  of  all  of  us  is  the 
same. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  now  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  his  leadership  in  formulating  the 
statement  of  principles,  to  which  I  sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly.  They  represent, 
to  me,  a  timely  and  statesmanlike 
utterance. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  made 
an  excellent  summation  of  the  record  of 
the  Republican  administration  over  the 
past  8  years,  and  has  underscored  the 
solid,  constructive,  and  all  too  frequently 
ignored  achievements  of  that  admin- 
istration in  maintaining  the  climate  of 
peace  in  the  world  and  in  creating  the 
climate  of  prosperity  and  of  citizen  op- 
portunity in  this  great  land  of  ours. 

The  Republican  principles  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  so  well  enunciated 
are  the  enduring  principles  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  founded.  In  reminding 
us  of  our  historic  tradition  of  individual 
freedom,  individual  dignity,  and  equal 
opportunity,  he  has  struck  a  note  which 
rings  as  true  and  meaningful  today  as  it 
did  in  the  heroic  first  years  of  the 
Republic. 

V^Tiat  the  Republican  Party  stands  for 
is  not  locked  in  the  vault  of  the  past. 
It  is  a  living,  dy-namic.  and  forward- 
looking  philosophy  of  government.  It 
responds  alike  to  the  realities  of  cir- 
cumstance and  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
human  heart  It  does  not  beheve  in 
making  people  smaller  so  that  govern- 
ment may  l>e  bigger.  It  believes  that 
opportunity  is  no  less  an  inahenable  right 
than  freedom  itself,  and  that  it  must 
never  be  construed  as  a  largesse  the  gov- 
ernment grants,  but  as  a  sacred  right  to 
which  the  citizen  is  entitled. 

As  we  approach  the  political  conven- 
tions, and  the  election  campaigns  which 
follow,  the  excellent  summation  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
represents  a  distinct  service  to  the  Na- 
tion, in  illuminating  the  issues  which 
confront  us,  and  in  stating  in  such  a 
cogent  and  Impressive  manner  both  the 
record  on  which  the  Republican  Party 
is  proud  to  stand,  and  the  pledge  of  new 
horizons  of  future  accomplishment 
which  it  makes  to  the  American  people, 
Mr.  President,  if  my  distinguished  col- 
league will  bear  with  me  a  little  fur- 
ther  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  seek  recoenuion  in 
my  own  right,  then,  Mr.  President 


Mr.  ALKEIv  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
think  I  was  .six^akmg  in  Uie  morning 
hour;  I  thought  I  was  speaking  in  the 
time  on  the  ameii'lmeni  wliicli  I  offered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  the  Senate  is  in  a 
continuation  of  the  morning  hour  and 
that  speeches  are  Imiited  to  3  minutes. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  May  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  discussion  continue  as 
thougli  it  were  a  discussion  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  the  time  used. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  Senators  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  it  is  my  desire 
to  make  a  few  comments  about  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  last  evening,  which  to  my 
mind  provided  a  clear,  concise,  and  con- 
vincing case  for  the  diplomacy  of  this 
administration  over  the  last  7  years. 
President  Eisenhower  and  his  two  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles  and 
Christian  Herter,  have  worked  tirelessly 
In  the  cause  of  peace. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  he  does 
not  believe  in  the  E>olicy  of  letting  the 
dust  settle,  either  in  the  Far  East  or 
anj-where  else.  Thus  this  administra- 
tion has  been  marked  by  a  steady  stream 
of  policies  and  actions  with  the  aim  of 
blocking  Communist  aggression  through 
military  and  economic  coordination  with 
the  rest  of  the  free  world.  The  Presi- 
dent's trips  in  the  cause  of  p>eace  and 
world  fellowship  have  been  only  one 
small  manifestation  of  the  indefatigable 
efforts  of  this  administration  in  that 
field. 

The  last  7  years  have  seen  important 
steps  in  Europe  to  achieve  a  great  depree 
of  cooperation  on  economic,  political, 
and  military  grounds.  They  have  seen 
increasing  links  between  the  United 
States  and  the  fre^^  countries  of  Asia, 
with  the  various  political  divisions  of 
Africa,  and  between  the  United  States 
and  most  of  our  pood  neiphbors  to  the 
scruth. 

To  all  of  these  projects,  and  to  the 
perennial  battle  for  economic  growth, 
this  admini.stration  has  given  full  and 
effective  support.  As  a  result,  nations 
the  world  over  are  more  aware  of  the 
Commimist  threat.  These  nations  are 
more  anxious  to  meet  the  threat 
squarely. 

Communist  policy  during  these  years 
has  been  a  zigzag  of  contradictions  and 
counterpressures.  The  much  vaunted 
cry  for  conciliation  and  peaceful  co- 
existence was  followed  by  brutal  repres- 
sion in  Hunpar\-.  The^ demand  for  eco- 
nomic competition  was  followed  by  war 
and  penocide  in  Tibet  One  moment  the 
Communists,  as  in  Italy  and  in  India, 
try  to  outdo  everyone  else  in  their  wel- 
come to  President  Eisenhower  The 
next  moment,  as  in  Japan,  they  threaten 
to  assassinate  him. 
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■-Ve  can  hardly  call  ourselves  respon- 
sible for  thf  Commum.st  d^■monstrations 
in  Tokyo,  any  more  than  xe  can  consider 
ourselves  re.sp<jn.sible  for  the  fact  that 
the  Communists  talked  out  of  the  dis- 
armament talks  when  we  were  about  to 
present  our  new  pr  ip<j>al.s.  In  fact,  the 
Communist  actions  in  both  cases  offer  a 
very  interestinj?  parallel.  In  both  cases, 
a  free  world  initiative  was  being  taken. 
In  the  first  instance,  it  was  by  the  Presi- 
dent's planned  visit  to  Japan  and  by  the 
new  Japanese-American  security  treaty. 
In  the  second  instance,  it  was  by  a  re- 
newed Western  attempt  to  reach  a  dis- 
armament agreement.  In  both  cases, 
the  Communists  had  no  constructive  an- 
swer to  give,  so  they  reverted  to  obstruc- 
tion, a  policy  which  comes  vei-y  naturally 
to  them. 

We  are  disappointed,  as  everyone  must 
be  disappointed,  who  had  hoped  for  some 
gain,  however  slight,  from  the  summit 
conference  and  from  the  disarmament 
proceedings.  But  these  Communist  ac- 
tions should  not  surprise  us  nor  should 
we  let  them  throw  us  off  balance  into  a 
timid  policy  of  apology  or  retreat.  To 
those  who  are  familiar  with  Communist 
methods,  it  seems  nothing  more  than 
another  trap  for  the  unwary.  We  have 
not  been  caught  by  these  tactics  before: 
there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  be  caught 
now.  Soon  enough  the  Communists  will 
see  that  we  are  not  •suckers"  to  swallow 
their  line  every  time  they  change  the 
bait. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Soviets  are 
unwilling  to  meet  us  on  the  fair  and 
equal  terms  of  diplomacy  and  must  turn 
instead  to  gangsterism  and  obstruction 
is  a  sign  of  the  long-run  weakness  of 
communi-sm. 

We  must  maintain  our  strength  eco- 
nomically, militarily,  diplomatically,  and 
spiritually,  while  the  Communists  blus- 
ter   but  we  must  be  ready,  as  the  Presi- 
c!en:  h  t.s  p;-^mi.>ed  to  be,  to  talk  business 
a^-am   m  a   businesslike  way  as  soon  as 
the  Co.rn::vinists  recover  from  their  pres- 
ent w  i.e  -:  rage  and  hysteria.     When 
the   C)mmunists  see  that  we  have  rot 
beer.    Mker.    in    by    their    program    of 
thr  ■  .s   ,.r. .  more  than  we  were  taken  in 
by  tne  phony  smiles  and  the  so-called 
spirit  of  Camp  David."  they  are  bound 
to   come  around   to   rationality   all   the 
sooner. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  my  friend 
from  Vermont  yielding  to  me  for  this 
length  of  tune,  because  while  he  stressed 
the  future,  quite  properly,  in  his  state- 
ment, as  did  all  of  us.  it  is  important 
I  think,  that  we  tie  m  the  firm  and  suc- 
cessful policies  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, for  If  a  future  administration 
follows  the  principles  enunciated  in  the 
declaration  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve this  progress  will  be  continued  for 
another  4  years 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  AllottI  sub- 
scribes to  the  language  which  was  put 
forth  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  BusHl  a  short  time  ago.  Some 
change  in  verbiage  was  also  suggested 
^  the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr 
Protjty  ' . 

Mr   JAVITS     Mr   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  if  I  may 
yield  a  couple  of  minutes  more  to  the 
senior  S^'iiator  from  New  York  I  shall 
not  a.sk  for  a;.v  tim>^'  on  the  amendment 
at  ail 

Mr  JAVrrs  Mr  Piesident.  I  simply 
wl.■^h  to  c.)mme:.ti  the  Senator  for  the 
historic  service  which  I  think  he  has 
performed  by  rallying  those  who  have 
signed  this  declaration  and  by  being  re- 
sponsible for  leadership  in  bringing  it 
into  being.  I  think  it  is  tantamount  to 
the  sei-vice  rendered  by  our  colleague 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  a  decade  ago. 
I  think  it  reflects  very  importantly  upon 
the  consti-uctive  and  creditable  record 
made  by  the  administration  under 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  who,  through  all 
these  vicissitudes,  remains  a  revered,  re- 
spected, and  great  American — a  great 
leader  in  war  and  in  peace, 

I  ihink  the  Senator  is  also  rendering  a 
very  distinct  service  to  the  f^iture  in  es- 
tablishing such  a  legislative  base  of 
agreement  for  policies  which  are  tradi- 
tional for  our  party  and  which  at  the 
same  time  are  such  vital  guidelines  to 
modern  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  all  the  peo- 
ple of  my  Stat-e  who  are  interested  In 
matters  of  this  kind  will  be  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator.  I  think  our  Governor. 
Governor  Rockefeller,  will  feel  that  the 
discussion  is  a  very  Important  one,  some- 
thing such  as  he  has  tried  to  stimulate. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent also  will  feel  that  this  kind  of  dis- 
cussion, this  kind  of  crystalization  of 
opinion  in  our  party,  can  only  be  helpful 
and  constructive. 

I  simply  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  hon- 
estly feel  no  one  else  could  have  done 
this.  No  one  else  has  quite  the  position, 
the  prestige,  and  the  honor  among  us  to 
have  carried  this  off  as  well  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  has  done 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment, which  was  proposed  earlier 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
I  was  most  interested  to  hear  the  dis- 
cussion of  our  friends  across  the  aisle 
Occasionally  they  get  up  as  they  have 
today  and  talk  like  Democrats,  but  in 
office  they  legislate  like  McKinley.  It  is 
quite  mtere.^ting  to  hear  this  reversal  of 
form  of  our  friends  across  the  aisle  in 
advocating  housing.  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, and  other  measures  that  they 
have  assiduously  blocked  for  7  long  years 


GIVE    PRESIDI.N'I     DLSCIiE'IIONARY 
POWER  OVER   SUGAR   IMPORTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
the  decision  of  Fidel  Castro  to  enter  into 
economic  agreements  with  Russia,  and 
his  continuing  hostile  and  insulting  man- 
ner m  whipping  up  Cuban  resentment 
by  trumped-up  charges  against  Amer- 
ica makes  it  mandatory  that  we  approve 
President  Eisenhower's  request  for  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  alter  the  Cuban 
sugar  quota. 

The  possibility  that  we  may  have  to 
alter  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  does  not 
grow   as   an   act   of   economic   reprisal 


against  the  Cuban  people  who  we  have 
long  and  still  regaid  and  treat  as  good 
neighbors.  But  events  of  Castro's  own 
making  are  driving  us  to  a  position  where 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  reliant  on  Cuban 
supply  for  too  large  a  share  of  our  sugar. 
When  I  say  that  as  a  Nation  and  a 
people  we  have  befriended  Cuba  and 
went  even  to  extreme  to  use  her  sugar, 
many  Texas  farmers  know  what  I  pm 
talking  about.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at 
considerable  injustice  to  some  Texas  and 
other  American  farmers,  the  administra- 
tion has  limited  American  farmers'  sugar 
production  to  only  27  percent  of  the 
American  market,  while  allowing  Cuba — 
heretofore  a  friendly  nation — and  other 
friendly  nations  large  shares  of  our  sugar 
quota. 

We  grow  in  this  country  only  27  per- 
cent of  the  sugar  that  we  use,  not  because 
we  could  not  grow  more  or  could  not 
grow  enough,  but  because  of  the  quota 
system  that  limits  oui-  production  to  27 
percent  and  accepts  73  percent  in  im- 
ports. We  allow  Cuba  and  other  friendly 
nations — Cuba  was  formerly  a  friendly 
nation — large  shares  of  our  sugar  quota. 
For  example,  farmers  of  many  counties 
of  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  Upper 
South  Plains  area  can  produce  excellent 
beet  sugar  crops,  and  it  will  bring  more 
money,  about  $100  to  $150  per  acre,  than 
most  other  crops.  Nothing  else  grown  in 
that  area  would  produce  so  much  per 
acre.  Yet  Texas  farmers  are  allotted 
only  1,800  acres  for  sugar  beet  produc- 
tion. 

That  is  less  than  3  square  miles,  or 
about  3  square  miles,  equivalent  to  an 
area  a  mile  wide  and  3  miles  long.  The 
Mall  is  a  larger  area  than  the  area  which 
the  entire  State  of  Texas  is  allocated  for 
sugar  beet  production,  despite  the  fact 
that  for  many  years  the  State  of  Texas 
has  been  requesting  additional  allot- 
ments. 

Ironically,  instead  of  being  permitted 
to  raise  more  sugar  for  the  tables  of 
America,  a  commodity  which  can  be  used, 
they  are  left  with  land  on  which  they* 
raise  wheat  or  grain  sorghums,  grains 
already  in  fantastic  surplus. 

With  this  situation  confronting  us,  i 
strongly  urge  the  administration  to  take 
firm  steps  to  allocate  more  of  the  Amer- 
ican sugar  quota  to  the  American  farmer 
and  to  establish  new  quotas  which  will 
not  to  a  substantial  degree  leave  supply 
of  this  vital  commodity  in  America  to 
the  whim  of  an  unsound,  slanderous 
double-dealing  tyrant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  two  recent  editorials  from 
the  Washington  Post  on  this  subject  one 
entitled  'PlexibUity  on  Sugar"  appear- 
ing on  Sunday.  June  26,  1960  and  the 
other  entitled  "Politics  of  Sugar"  ap- 
pearing on  Tuesday.  June  28,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  36.  1960] 

FLEXIBnjTT    ON    SUGA« 

It  now  appears  likely  that  Congresa  will 
accede  to  an  admlnlatratlon  request  for  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  alter  the  quota  of  sugar 
guaranteed  to  Cuba.  The  present  Sugar  Act 
expires  on  December  31,  and  originally  this 
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newspaper  agreed  with  Chairman  Harous  C 
CooLXT  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
In  urging  a  1-year  extension  of  the  law  with- 
out change.  But  subsequent  events  In  Pldel 
Castro's  Cuba  have  raised  a  real  question  of 
whether  the  United  States  cAn  continue  to 
count  on  Cuba  to  supply  Its  3-mlllJon-ton 
share  of  the  sugar  quota 

This,  we  take  It,  Is  a  major  reason  advanced 
by  Secretary  of  State  Herter  for  the  need  of 
a  flexible  sugar  policy.  In  order  to  give  teeth 
to  the  proposed  legislation,  It  Is  essential 
that  the  President  also  have  the  power  to 
reallocate  any  deficit  In  the  Cuban  sugar 
quota  to  another  producing  area.  Other- 
wise, Cuba  could  manipulate  sugar  supplies 
and  prices  without  risking  a  loss  of  its 
assured  market  at  premium  prices  In  the 
United  States. 

Whatever  the  tJnlted  States  does  will,  of 
course,  be  condemned  as  "Imperialistic"  by 
the  Castro  regime.  The  present  retaliatory 
threats  were  wholly  predictable.  Par  more 
Important  la  opinion  elsewhere  In  Latin 
America.  In  solemn  treaty,  the  United 
States  has  pledged  itself  not  to  wage  eco- 
nomic warfare  In  the  hemisphere,  and  every 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  provide  a  free 
Ueue  to  a  government  which  seems  bent  on 
provoking  reprisals. 

For  this  reason.  It  is  good  that  Mr.  Herter 
stressed  In  his  news  conference  Friday  that 
no  decision  has  been  made  on  whether  to  use 
the  proposed  powers  Some  of  Mr.  Herter's 
previous  statements  were  ambiguous  on  this 
point,  and  his  clarification  was  needed. 
When,  and  If,  the  powers  are  granted.  Mr. 
Herter  ought  to  make  It  clear  again  that  the 
change  is  not  a  threatening  act  aimed  at 
undoing  land  reform  or  punishing  the  Cuban 
people  for  the  policies  of  their  Government. 
Rather,  in  an  admittedly  unpredictable  sit- 
uation, it  Is  a  way  of  assuring  that  this 
country  will  receive  the  sugar  It  needs  what- 
ever happ>en8  In  Cuba. 

Stated  this  way  a  flexible  sugar  policy 
could  command  support  In  countries  that 
would  oppose  anything  smacking  of  heavy- 
handed  reprisals. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  28,  1960] 
Politics  or  Suoak 

A  decision  is  due  this  week  in  the  House  on 
the  touchy  problem  of  renewing  the  Sugar 
Act,  and  the  temptation  will  be  enormous  to 
be  aa  emotional  and  Intemperate  as  Fidel 
Castro.  One  of  the  Cuban  Prime  Minister's 
dubious  gifts  is  his  ability  to  bring  out  the 
worst  In  American  politicians  LASt  week,  for 
example,  the  Republican  congressional  cam- 
paign committee  issued  a  malicious  state- 
ment asserting  that  a  proposal  endorsed  by 
Democrats  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act  without 
change  was  pro-Castro  and  amounted  to  giv- 
ing a  bonus  for  communism.  This  Is  ab- 
surd and  dangerous  talk,  and  the  Democrats 
retaliated  In  kind  with  the  mischievous  sug- 
gestion that  all  of  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  be 
taken  away  unless  President  Elsenhower  de- 
creed otherwise — thus  placing  the  onus  on 
the  administration  for  any  sugar  quota 
awarded  to  Cuba. 

Plainly,  the  sugar  debate  affords  a  classic 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  controversy 
of  this  Eort  ought  to  stop  at  the  water's  edge. 
The  only  interest  that  Is  served  by  extrava- 
gant partisan  debate  Is  that  of  Mr  Castro 
himself — who  can  quote  the  CoNonrssroNAL 
Record  to  prove  that  the  United  States  Is 
bent  on  using  vast  economic  powers  to  bring 
a  small  neighbor  to  Its  knees. 

The  wisest  course  that  the  House  can  take 
is  to  grant  the  administration  discretionary 
powers  to  alter  the  Cuban  quota,  if  necessary 
to  protect  the  U.S.  Interests  as  a  consumer  of 
sugar.  This  would  give  the  President  the 
flexible  power  needed  to  deal  with  a  rapidly 
changing  situation  It  would  also  remove 
from  an  Impassioned  arena  the  problem  of 
adjusting  the  quota,  If  such  an  adjustment 


should  prove  necesaary.  Df  .bi;*;.?  election- 
year  pressures  are  bound  to  siirc.iiat*  antl- 
Castro  bombast  In  Congress,  but  a  Uttle  re- 
flection ought  to  persuade  responsible  legis- 
lators that  Jingoism  In  Cuba  does  not  deserve 
the  compliment  or  imitation  In  Washington. 


TEXAS         POLICE  ASSOCIATION 

FIGHTS   TRAFFIC    IN    OBSCENITY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  resolution  by  the  Texas  Police  Asso- 
ciation urging  congressional  approval  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  160,  which  is  in- 
tended to  help  stop  the  circulation  of 
obscene  materials  across  the  Nation. 

The  Texas  Police  Association,  repre- 
senting one  of  the  finest  and  most  ef- 
ficient group  of  law-enforcing  officers  in 
the  world,  which  is  basically  interested 
in  curbing  the  circulation  of  such  ma- 
terial to  our  children,  asks  congressional 
action  on  the  joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  conference  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  officials  and  other  interested  per- 
sons to  consider  methods  of  combating 
traffic  in  obscene  materials. 

This  resolution,  signed  by  Glen  H.  Mc- 
Lauq;h]in,  chairman,  Texas  Police  As- 
sociation resolution  committee,  and 
passed  by  the  membership  at  its  June 
15,  1960,  State  convention  in  Corpus 
Christi.  was  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr. 
Paul  H.  Ashenhust.  secretary.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  Is  a  growing  flood  of  smut 
and  filth  breaking  the  bounds  of  decency 
and  spreading  out  over  our  land,  and 

Whereas  this  trafllc  In  obscene  matters  and 
materia]  is  of  much  concern  and  alarm  to  the 
parents  of  America,  and  of  Texas,  as  Indi- 
viduals and  In  their  organizations:   and 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
160.  a  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  a  con- 
ference consisting  of  Federal.  State  and  local 
offlclals,  and  members  of  public  and  private 
groups  or  organizations  to  consider  and  pro- 
pose methods  of,  and  to  coordinate  action 
for.  combating  the  traflSc  In  obscene  matters 
and  materials;  and 

Whereas  the  distribution  of  f>ornography 
Is  of  grave  concern  to  the  peace  officers  of 
Texas:  and 

Whereas  the  Texas  Police  Association  by  Its 
very  nature  supports  any  movement  designed 
to  protect  the  children  of  America  and  of 
Texas;  and 

Whereas  this  Joint  resolution  has  been  in- 
troduced In  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
Which  Senator  John  L.  McClelxan  Is  chair- 
man; 

Now,  therefore,  the  Texas  Police  Associa- 
tion, in  convention  assembled  at  Corpus 
ChrlsU,  Tex.,  this  15th  day  of  June  1960,  re- 
spectfully calls  upon  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  to  report  this  resolution 
favorably  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
urge  Its  Immediate  approval  and  we  further 
urge  both  Senators  from  Texas,  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Honorable 
Ralph  Yarborough,  to  give  their  vigorous 
support  to  this  proposal. 


AMISTAD  DAM  ON   RTO  GRANDE 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President. 
last  Friday  a  very  significant  stop  wa.'- 
taken  in  the  Senate  with  Senate  past-a^^e 


of  a  law  lor  t.he  building  of  a  multiple 
purpose  Amistad  Dam,  a  great  new  water 
project  on  the  Rio  Grande,  west  of  Del 
Rio.  Tex.,  on  the  location  formerly  called 
Diablo,  now  Amistad  or  Friendship  Dam. 
This  is  one  of  the  biggest  wat«r  projects 
in  Texas.  Approval  of  this  Amistad 
Dam  was  vitally  important  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

First.  This  project  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  property  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  living  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  downstream 
through  Del  Rio,  through  Eagle  Pass, 
Laredo,  and  all  the  cities  downstream  on 
the  Rio  Grande  through  Brownsville  and 
Matamoros. 

Second.  The  annual  savings  of  3.5  mil- 
Uon  acre-feet  of  water  and  the  eventual 
generation  of  hydroelectric  power  will  be 
of  tremendous  value  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  both  Texas  and  Mexico 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In 
addition  to  the  annual  savings  of  3.5 
million  acre-feet  of  water,  there  will  be 
an  additional  capacity  of  25  million 
acre-feet  of  water  for  flood  control  in 
event  of  floods. 

Third.  The  construction  of  this  great 
new  dam  as  a  companion  to  Falcon  Dam, 
further  downstream  and  near  the  Lower 
Valley,  in  a  joint  venture  with  Mexico, 
will  be  another  important  step  toward 
improving  relations  with  our  friends 
south  of  the  border. 

Costs  of  the  new  project  will  be  propor- 
tionat-ely  split  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  with  America's  share  being 
$56.6  million.  Studies  of  economic  fea- 
sibility of  the  project  show  that  the 
benefit-to-cost  ratio  will  be  2.2  to  1  over 
the  first  50  years  of  life  of  the  project. 
And  this  proves  that  the  project  is  eco- 
nomically feasible.  That  means  in 
simple  terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself — 
more  than  pay  for  itself.  This  is  an 
exceptionally  high  return  which  proves 
that  Amistad  Dam  is  a  sound  investment 
in  the  development  of  America. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  very 
great  savings  that  will  be  accrued  from 
flood  control.  Most  of  us  recall  the 
hea\-y  floods  of  1954,  which  left  flood 
damage  estimated  at  nearly  $20  million 
on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  alone, 
and  at  the  same  time,  Mexico  not  only 
had  heavier  property  damairc  but  un- 
determined numbers  of  lives  were  lost. 
Many  of  you  saw  that  damage  at  Laredo 
and  Nuevo  Laredo  that  year. 

The  engineers  tell  us  that  Amistad 
Dam.  had  it  been  completed  at  that  time, 
would  have  prevented  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty and  lives  and  that  that  loss  would 
have  been  cut  almost  to  nothing  in  1954. 
and  that  flooding  could  have  been  almost 
completed  controlled. 

Well,  it  was  onlj-  2  years  ago  when 
another  flood  occurred  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  again  caused  heavy  dam- 
age, and  most  of  it  also  could  have  been 
prevented  if  Amistad  Dam  had  been  con- 
structed and  completed.  And  the  sav- 
ings in  property  damage  alone  from  con- 
trolling those  two  floods  during  the  last 
6  .vears  would  almost  pay  for  the  dam. 
Thi,'^  dam  and  the  resulting  lake  will 
also  add  to  the  recreation  value  of  the 
Traiis-Peca'-  and  in  an  area  that  includes 
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BiJ  Bend  Park  and  Fort  Davi.s  and  the 
Davis  Mountains  and  the  Carlsbad 
Cavern  area. 

It  was  my  privile;??  t-o  work  m  support 
of  the  Amistad  Dam  project  at  both  the 
committee  levels  and  m  the  final  passage. 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  John- 
son took  the  lead  on  the  proposal  m  the 
Senate  President  Eisenhower  stated  his 
support  of  the  project  in  his  bud^ret  mes- 
j-a^'e  at  the  openm?  of  the  session  in 
January,  so  it  is  expected  that  he  will 
promptly  sitjn  the  bill  and  the  Texas 
Congressmen  wnose  districts  were  af- 
fected were  very,  verv  diligent  in  push- 
ir.4  the  ma'ter  through  the  House. 

It  IS  a  sound  progressive  measure  that 
w  ill  help  in  the  £{rowth  and  development 
of  this  area  of  our  Nation  and  in  our 
Sister  Republic  of  Mexico — along  the  in- 
ternational boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

I:  IS  a  measure  of  international  good 
w....  as  w>:ll  as  for  our  economic  develop- 
ment 


I  L'MMI  INDIAN  DIKING  PROJECT  IN 
THE   STATE   OF   WASHINGTON 

Mr.  FULB RIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
Calendar  No.  1698,  H.R.  11953,  was 
pa.ssed  through  inadvertence  on  the 
last  call  of  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  ^H.R. 
11953  >  to  provide  for  the  assessing 
of  Ind.an  trust  lands  and  restricted  fee 
patent  Indian  lands  within  the  Lummi 
Indian  diking  project  in  the  State  of 
Washinuton. 

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  :t  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  restored  to  the 
calendar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  m- 
quire  what  the  subject  of  Calendar  No. 
1698  is'' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  assessing  of  Indian  trust 
lands  and  restricted  fee  patent  Indian 
lands  withm  the  Lummi  Indian  diking 
project  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
jiinior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson  J  has  asked  that  this  request  be 
made. 


MESSAGE  lRr)\i  ihE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  iS.  3179>  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  the  Gorgas  Me- 
morial Laboratory 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  di.sagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11748)  to 
continue  until  the  close  of  June  30.  1961. 
the  .suspension  of  duties  on  metal  scrap! 
and  for  other  purposes;  askf-d  a  rnnfer- 


ence  with  the  Senate  on  the  disapreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr,  Mills,  Mr  Forand,  Mr  Kin-,  of 
California.  Mr  Mason,  and  Mr.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence 


PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS  ANTITRUST 
ACT  OF   1960 

M.  O  MAHONEY,  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3483)  to  make  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  applicable  to  the  organized 
team  sport  of  baseball  and  to  limit  the 
applicability  of  such  laws  so  as  to  exempt 
certain  aspects  of  the  organized  profes- 
sional team  sports  of  baseball,  football, 
basketball,  and  hockey,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
the  time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment I  am  about  to  make  will  not  be 
charged  against  the  limited  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  LusK 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  desire 
to  have  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
rescinded  first? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  No;  I  want  to  say 
why  I  will  ask  that.  I  am  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  make  an  ex- 
planatory statement  about  the  lack  of 
response  to  the  quonun  call,  without 
having  the  time  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming that  the  Parliamentarian  advises 
the  Chair  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  mast  first  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  want  to  ask  for 
the  rescinding  of  the  quorum  call,  but 
I  want  to  state  why. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
is  not  in  order  until  the  quorum  is 
rescinded. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes.  I  may  say 
to  the  Parliamentarian  that  that  Is  a 
perfectly  proper  request.  However,  since 
the  Parliamentarian  does  not  agree.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
state  why  I  asked  for  the  rescinding  of 
the  quorum  call  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out abjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  This  statement  I 
make  to  the  occupants  of  the  galleries. 

It  must  have  been  perfectly  apparent 
to  everyone  present  that  there  were  very 
few  responses  to  the  last  quorum  call. 
The  reason  is  that  many  committees  of 
the  Senate  are  now  in  session.  Sena- 
tors are  so  busy  working  upon  measures 
which  must  be  handled  before  this  ses- 
sion adjourns,  within  a  week  or  so,  that 
Senators  do  not  respond  to  the  quorum 
calls. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  clerks  of  the  Senate, 
both  for  the  majority  and  the  minority! 
may  notify  every  committee  which  is 
now  in  session  that  the  baseball  bill 
has  been  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  on  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  take  not  more  than  10  minutes. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  acting  like 
a  baseball  player  today.  I  am  under 
draft,  because  of  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sence of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Kefauver),  whose  bill  this  is.  I 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  the  open- 
ing statement.     That  I  shall  do. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  a  very 
simple  one.  Those  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  testimony 
which  has  been  presented  and  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the 
committee  know  that  even  among  base- 
ball people,  who  are  resisting  the  bill, 
there  is  substantial  agreement  that  the 
measure  should  be  passed. 

I  have  before  me  a  telegram  which  I 
received  on  June  7  from  Mr  Ford  Frlck. 
At  the  end  of  the  telegram  he  states: 

Title  I  of  S.  3483  should  be  enacted  to  give 
football,  basketball,  and  hockey  needed 
exemption  from  antltriist  laws.  Title  II  Is 
a  discriminatory  regulation  of  baseball  which 
Its  record  does  not  merit.  Therefore.  I  urge 
that  title  II  be  stricken  from  the  bill  and 
that  title  I  be  enacted  with  or  without 
basebaU. 

So  there  is  no  objection,  really,  to 
title  I  of  the  bill;  but  this  fact  exempli- 
fies the  reason  why  the  struggle  is  before 
us. 

More  than  40  years  ago,  when  the 
Baltimore  Club  of  the  Federal  Baseball 
League  sued  the  National  League  for 
treble  damages,  baseball  was  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  not  to  be  commerce. 
The  Supreme  Court,  thinking  that  base- 
ball was  a  sort  of  amateur  exercise,  held 
that  it  was  not  commerce.  It  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  players  were 
called  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  and 
drafted  for  work  by  the  8  clubs  of  the 
National  League  in  a  very  restricted 
area  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Union.  The  Supreme  Court  overlooked 
the  fact  that  not  only  was  interstate 
travel  involved,  but  that  contracts  which 
were  enforceable  throughout  the  United 
States  were  involved,  as  well. 

Some  years  afterward — only  re- 
cently—after football  became  so  popu- 
lar, a  football  player  by  the  name  of 
Radovich  sued  the  American  Football 
League.     That   case  also  went  to  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  result  was  that  football,  unlike  base- 
ball, was  determined  to  be  commerce 
and  to  be  within  the  antitrust  laws. 

In  the  course  of  that  decision,  tiie 
Supreme  Court  stated,  in  effect,  that 
if  they  had  been  considering  the  old 
baseball  case  again,  they  would  have 
held  that  baseball  was  commerce.  But 
they  said  they  would  not  do  that,  be- 
cause the  matter  was  a  question  for 
Congress.  Now  the  question  is  before 
Congress. 

Hearings  have  been  held  In  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  everyone  who  has  any 
knowledge  at  all  of  the  practice  of  the 
leagues  knows  that  they  are  both  en- 
gaged In  commerce. 

The  unfortunate  phase  of  the  bill  is 
that  under  the  present  system  main- 
tained by  the  two  major  leagues,  so- 
called,  baseball  players  sign  away  their 
professional  lives  when  they  sign  con- 
tracts with  the  owners  of  clubs  in  either 
of  the  leagues,  because  they  are  then 
required  to  sign  a  reserve  clause,  which 
holds  them  as  chattel  property  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  A  ba.seball  player 
usually  does  not  have  more  than  8  years 
of  playing  life.  Under  the  contract  sys- 
tem, major  league  owners  have  a  monop- 
olistic control  of  the  baseball  players, 
from  which  the  players  ought  to  be 
released. 

With  respect  to  title  2.  the  desire 
which  Mr.  Flick  stated  In  his  telegram 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
motion  was  made  to  strike  out  title  2 
and  to  make  baseball  a  part  of  title  1. 
That  motion  was  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee, because  It  realized  that  the  first 
section  of  title  2  reads  as  follows: 

Except  as  provided  by  this  title,  the  act  of 
July  2.  1890.  as  amended  (26  Stat  209»;  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
amended  (38  St^jt  717 1.  shall  apply  to  the 
organized  professional  team  sport  of  btise- 
ball. 

In  other  words,  the  language  provides 
that  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  shall  apply  to 
baseball  as  well  as  to  football  or  any 
other  team  sport. 

It  is  perfects-  normal.  It  seems  to  me. 
that  as  we  progress,  we  should  realize 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  away  with  the 
distinction  between  baseball,  football, 
and  the  other  team  sports.  They  are 
commerce;  they  are  business;  they  are 
big  business.  The  monopoly  in  players 
is  something  which  very  few  persons 
understand. 

I  have  here  a  statement  published  in 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  that  more 
than  3  000  baseball  players  are  held  In 
ownership  by  the  16  teams  of  the  Na- 
tional and  American  Leagues. 

After  the  telegram  was  received  from 
Mr.  Prick,  I  replied  by  Immediate  mail. 
I  think  the  letter  sets  forth.  In  brief,  the 
real  Issues  of  the  bill.    It  reads: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  June  16,  1960. 
Mr    Ford  Frick, 
Commissioner  of  Baseball, 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Frick:  Let  me  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  telegram  of  June  7  and  your 
letter  of  June   14   transmitting  copies  of  a 


"Statement  of  Organized  Baseball  on  S. 
3*83 — 'Professional  Sports  Antitrust  Act  of 
I960.' "  You  state  that  It  would  be  'en- 
tirely acceptable  to  organized  baseball  If 
title  II  Is  stricken  out  and  baseball'  Is  In- 
cluded In  title  I." 

It  Is  my  very  great  fear  that  you  and  the 
oT»,niers  of  major  league  baseball  teams  feel 
that  you  are  fully  equipped  to  handle  or- 
ganized baseball  as  you  and  they  desire 
without  regard  to  the  antitrust  laws.  With 
this  contention  I  cannot  agree.  Organized 
baseball  is  a  commercialization  of  what 
ought  to  be  developing  with  the  growth  of 
the  country  as  the  national  game.  It  is  not 
Fo  developing  because  the  owners  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  thought  that  they 
and  they  only  can  decide  what  teams  and 
what  if  any  leagues  may  be  organized  In 
this  Nation  to  play  major  leagiie  baseball. 

You  hold  this  concept  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  owners  of  the  Dodgers  and  the 
Giants  of  the  National  League  demonstrated 
by  moving  their  franchises  respectively  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  west  coast  had  been  waiting 
eagerly  for  the  opportunity  of  giving  their 
support  to  major  league  teams,  but  if  you 
were  to  have  your  way  no  new  major  league 
team  or  major  baseball  league  could  come 
into  existence  without  a  franchise  granted 
by  you  and  the  other  owners.  The  owners 
of  the  National  League  teams  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  were  of  the  same  opin- 
ion and  Ban  Johnson  had  to  flght  with  skill 
and  courage  to  bring  the  American  League 
into  existence. 

Minor  leagues  are  not  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  farm  system  of  the  16  major  league 
teams  They  are  rather  the  victims  because 
the  farms  are  operated  in  a  manner  to  pre- 
vent baseball  players  from  making  the  ma- 
jor leagues  unless  they  happen  to  be  the 
property  of  one  of  the  favored  wealthy  teams 
of  tJie  pre.sent  16. 

Two  amendments  were  defeated  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  as  was  broadly  pub- 
lished early  this  week,  by  overwhelming 
votes.  One  of  these  amendments  would 
have  brought  about  the  situation  advocated 
by  your  letter  of  June  14  and.  as  Just  noted, 
was  rejected  by  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Let  me  urge  you  to  abandon  the  position 
you  liave  taken  and  give  major  league  base- 
ball back  to  the  Nation  The  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  would  do  Just  this  because 
it  would  enable  free  independent  owners 
who  have  money  to  Invest  and  cities  whose 
fans  will  support  new  major  league  teams 
with  modern  stadiums  like  those  at  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco  to  proceed  if  you 
will  only  let  them. 

Don't  forget  your  Journey  2  years  ago  to 
Casper,  Wyo..  to  address  the  LltUe  League 
players  That  occasion  was  also  a  demon- 
stration of  the  devotion  which  the  fnns  of 
this  country  give  to  major  league  baseball, 
and  that's  not  because  it's  limited  by  yoi:r 
private  rules  but  because  it  Is  the  national 
game. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  C    O'Maho.nev 

Mr.  President,  not  enough  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  televi- 
sion has  had  a  tremendously  harmful 
effect  upon  the  minor  leagues.  But  they 
would  not  be  injured  at  all  by  means  of 
this  bill.  As  I  have  said,  they  would  be 
benefited  by  the  bill. 

The  fact  is — and  everyone  who 
watches  television  knows  it — that  the 
baseball  fans  of  the  country  would  rath- 
er by  far  listen  to  and  watch  a  televised 
baseball  game  than  attend,  personally, 
a  minor-league  game. 

The  language  of  this  bill  is  such  that 
it    would    knock    down    the    monopoly 


which  is  held  by  the  two  major  leagues 
now  in  existence;  and  it  would  permit 
the  people  all  through  the  country  to 
see  real  major-league  teams,  personally, 
rather  than  by  tele\ision. 

My  feeling  about  the  bill  Is  that  it  has 
two  great  objectives:  It  will  give  the 
baseball  game  back  to  the  Nation,  Uk- 
ing  it  away  from  the  monopoly;  and  it 
will  set  the  baseball  players  free,  because 
it  will  allow  the  baseball  players  in  the 
minor  leagues,  who  now  are  held  as  the 
chattels  of  the  major  leagues,  to  be 
drafted  by  the  new  major  league. 

Let  me  say  that  the  amendments  in 
title  I,  on  page  1  and  on  page  4,  are 
merely  technical  amendments.  They 
strike  out  the  Clayton  Act.  and  leave 
in  only  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  So  there 
is  no  reason  why  these  technical  amend- 
ments should  not  be  adopted  without 
any  debate  whatsoever. 

The  first  amendment  in  title  II  is  also 
one  for  the  mere  elimination  of  the 
Clayton  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  first  two 
amendments  be  adopted  now,  because 
they  are  merely  technical  amendments 
by  means  of  which  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill  has  narrowed  the  effects  of  this 
measure  from  all  the  antitrust  laws  to 
only  two — the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
Federal  Trada  Commission  Act. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  that 
these  two  committee  amendments  be 
adopted . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  two 
committee  amendments. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  that  the 
Senate  adopt,  en  bloc,  the  two  commit- 
tee amendments  in  title  I? 

Mr.   O'MAHONEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
suggestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  two 
committee  amendments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquii-y 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  state  It. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  one  of  the  committee 
amendments.  Will  my  amendment  be 
in  order  after  these  committee  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to?  My  amendment 
applies  to  the  committee  amendment 
on  page  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Aikan- 
sas  applies  to  tlie  first  two  committee 
amendments,  his  amendment  would  not 
be  in  order  after  those  committee 
amendments  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  hear  the 
request  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  My  request  was 
that  the  first  two  committee  amend- 
ments— they  are  In  title  I  and  are  merely 
technical  amendments  striking  out  the 
Clayton  Act — be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  understand  now 
Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  any  objection 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  two 
conxmittee  amendments. 

The  amendinents  were  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  7.  after  •■■26  Stat 
209)",  to  strike  out  "'the  Act  of  October 
15,  1914,  as  amended  '38  Stat.  730';"; 
and  on  page  4,  line  21.  after  the  word 
'the",  to  stnkc  out  "antitrust  law,s"  and 
insert  '"Act  of  July  2.  1890,  a.s  amended 
•  26  Stat.  209';  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended  i38  Stat. 
ill' 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY  Mr  President,  in 
the  first  section  of  title  II  there  is  the 
same  amendment — namely,  to  elimmate 
the  Clayton  Act,  I  ask.  for  the  adoption 
of  that  amendment: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  next  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  as 
loUows : 

On  page  5.  line  6.  after  "26  Stat. 
109) ".  to  strike  out  "the  Act  of  October 
15,  1914.  as  amended  '38  Stat.  730)  ;" 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  5,  m  line  10.  there  is  a  technical 
amendment — merely  to  strike  out  the 
numeral  •■(1)  ";  and  beginning  in  line  13, 
on  the  same  page,  the  next  committee 
amendment  proposes  to  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  page  5.  being  lines  13 
through  24.  That  portion  of  the  bill  un- 
dertakes to  define  the  word  "control". 
I  think  there  is  nothing  controversial 
about  the  committee  amendment  to  elim- 
inate that  language;  and  I  ask  that 
these  two  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  next  two 
committee  amendments  on  page  5. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to.  as 
follows; 

On  page  5,  in  line  10.  after  'Sec.  202.". 
to  stnke  out  "(1 )  ";  and  after  line  12,  to 
strike  out: 

(2i  As  used  In  this  title,  "control"  shall  be 
defined  as  including  but  not  limited  to 
players  on  a  major  league  club's  active  or 
reserve  list;  players  on  minor  league  clubs 
owned  In  part  or  In  entirety  by  a  major 
league  club;  players  on  any  minor  league  club 
having  a  "workln?  agreement",  "optional 
agreement"  or  "gentlemen's  agreement"  with 
a  major  league  club  which  agreements  pro- 
vide rights  to  a  major  league  club  to  pur- 
chase player  contracts  from  minor  league 
clubs;  and  players  Involved  In  private  or  per- 
sonal agreements  whereby  the  player  con- 
tract Is  subject  to  purchase  or  directional 
disposal  or  assignment  by  a  major  league 
club  by  any  means  whatsoever. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  shall  cease  my  discussion  for 
the  present 

The  PRESIDING  OfTTCER.  The  next 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6. 
in  line  11.  after  the  word  "That",  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
"excluding  nonplayinp  managers  and 
coaches,  and  players  who  are  voluntarily 
retired,  disqualified,  restricted,  or  in- 
eligible, or  on  the  Natiom\l  Defense  Serv- 
ice list,  no  major  league  baseball  club 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  may  have  title  to.  ownership 
or  control  of  more  than  forty  players  at 


any  given  time:  however,  such  a  major 
league  baseball  club  also  may  be  a  con- 
tractmt,'  party  to,  own,  pos.sess.  or  have 
under  contract  directly  or  indirectly, 
throutrh  minor  leai'ue  baseball  clubs  or 
otherwise,  not  more  than  sixty  additional 
contracts  of  profesvsional  baseball  play- 
ers, provided  that  every  such  player,  not 
included  by  any  major  league  club  in  the 
limitation  of  forty  players  authorized  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  un- 
restricted draft  at  a  price  not  to  exceed 
one-half  the  interleague  or  intraleague 
waiver  price  recognized  by  the  major 
leagues,  whichever  is  lesser,  at  least  one 
time  in  each  calendar  year  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  World  Series,  but  in  no 
event  later  than  December  10  of  such 
year  by  any  major  league  club  that  guar- 
antees to  include  such  drafted  player 
within  its  forty  player  limitation.  In  the 
event  that  a  player  is  drafted  by  more 
than  one  major  league  club,  the  election 
as  to  which  club  a  drafted  players  con- 
tract shall  be  assigmed  shall  remain  and 
be  vested  in  the  drafted  player."  and  In- 
sert "all  professional  baseball  players,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  owned  or  controlled 
by  any  major  league  baseball  club,  ex- 
cept forty  players  for  each  such  club,  and 
except  voluntarily  retired,  disqualified, 
restricted,  or  ineligible  players,  or  play- 
ers on  the  National  Defense  Service  list, 
and  nonplaying  managers  and  coaches, 
shall  be  subject  to  an  unrestricted  draft 
at  least  once  each  year  after  the  World 
Series  and  before  December  10.  by  any 
major  league  club  that  in  good  faith  in- 
tends to  include  a  drafted  player  within 
its  forty-player  exception:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  unrestricted  draft 
shall  not  apply  to  any  player  directly  or 
indirectly  owned  or  controUed  by  any 
major  league  baseball  club  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  this  Act  until  such  player 
has  completed  four  years  in  organized 
professional  baseball;". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  this  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
question  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  and 
30  minutes  is  available  on  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  seek  recog- 
nition at  this  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  offer  an  amendment  to  a  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  To  this  committee 
amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  page  10.  I  did  not  realize  that 
the  committee  amendments  were  to  be 
taken  up  in  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  York  desires  to  dis- 
cuss the  pending  committee  amendment, 
it  is  in  order  for  him  to  proceed  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
thing  that,  at  long  last,  the  Senate  is 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  air  all 
sides  of  this  controversy. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 


Mr   KEATING.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.      OMAHONEY.        Let     me     ask 
whether  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
hand  me  a  copy  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  just  a  moment, 
Mr.  President;  first.  I  wish  to  consult  the 
Parliamentarian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  New  York  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
be  a  little  bit  confusing  to  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  find  a  report 
with  several  individual  views,  the  first 
individual  views  by  Senators  Kkfauver 
and  Dodd;  the  next  by  Senator 
OMAHONrv;  the  next  by  Senator  Car- 
roll; the  next  by  Senator  Hart;  the 
next  by  Senator  Wiley;  the  next  by 
Senators  Dirksen  and  Hrtjska;  and  the 
final  views  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
without  recommendation.  I  am  hop>e- 
ful  that,  as  a  result  of  our  deliberations, 
the  Senate  can  do  its  part  in  enacting 
a  law  which  may  be  of  historic  impor- 
tance to  professional  sports  in  America, 
This  legislation  was  stimulated  origi- 
nally by  several  conflicting  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Under  these  deci- 
sions, professional  baseball  has  been 
granted  a  complete  exemption  from  the 
antimonopoly  laws  while  other  profes- 
sional team  spwrts  have  been  denied 
even  a  partial  exemption.  This  discrim- 
inatory treatment  is  intolerable,  and  the 
status  of  these  sports  under  the  law 
must  be  clarified. 

It  has  long  been  my  feeling  that  all 
professional  team  sp>orts  should  have 
equal  status  under  the  luw  and  that  none 
should  be  exposed  to  potentially  ruinous 
antitrust  litigation.  We  must  proceed 
with  extreme  caution  on  any  bill  which 
propases  to  differentiate  among  profes- 
sional baseball,  football,  basketball,  and 
hockey. 

My  interest  in  this  subject  is  both  deep 
and  of  long  standing.  I  have  studied 
it,  as  part  of  my  official  duties  in  Con- 
gress, for  nearly  a  decade.  I  have 
watched  and  enjoyed  these  .sports  for  as 
long  as  I  can  remember.  I.  therefore, 
approach  this  subject  as  a  fan.  as  a 
legislator,  and  as  a  lawyer.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  can  do  justice  to  all  concerned 
within  the  precepts  of  our  laws,  if  we 
will  but  proceed  with  care  and  with 
caution. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  participated  in  exteasive 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings  on  this 
subject,  hearings  which  covered  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  produced  literally 
mountains  of  evidence.  In  the  other 
body  I  sponsored  several  bills  which 
sought,  broadly  speaking,  to  place  the 
strictly  bu-^iness  aspects  of  professional 
team  sports  under  the  antitrust  laws, 
while  exempting  the  purely  playing 
aspects.  I  continue  to  beUeve  this  is  the 
soundest  and  most  realistic  approach  to 
this  problem,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
the  legislation  before  us  today  at  least 
partially  hews  to  that  line  of  thinking. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  these  past  2  years, 
I  have  had  a  further  opportunity  for 
fresh  study  of  this  complex  and  chal- 
lenging subject.     I  am  more  convinced 
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I  am  particula.-^Iy  desirous,  of  course,  and  iron  out  the  thorny  problem  of  in- 
to bring  at  least  one  more  big  league  demnities  for  minor  league  teams  which 
team  to  New  York  City     Fans  m  Gotham     the  new  league  plans  to  supplant.     In 
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than  ever  that  our  laws  need  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  and  clarified  on  this 
matter  of  where  professional  sp>orts 
stand  with  relation  to  the  antimonopoly 
statutes. 

A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  this 
subject  should  be  helpful  in  placing  this 
bill  in  its  proper  perspective.  This  his- 
tory begins  with  the  1922  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Federal  Baseball 
case.  In  that  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  ruled  that  the  busi- 
ness of  baseball  was  a  purely  State  af- 
fair and  that  the  playing  of  ball  games 
could  not  be  considered  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  States. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  decision 
was  not  based  either  on  the  view  that 
baseball  was  not  a  business  or  on  the 
view  that  baseball  did  not,  at  the  time 
of  the  ruling,  use  the  facilities  of  inter- 
state commerce  in  presenting  its  exhi- 
bitions. The  Supreme  Court's  opinion 
expressly  refers  to  professional  baseball 
as  a  "business"  and  points  out  that  base- 
ball was  then  using  the  facilities  of  in- 
terstate commerce  in  the  conduct  of  its 
business.  What  the  Supreme  Court  held 
was  that  baseball  was  unique  and  that 
the  antitrust  laws  were  inapplicable  to 
it  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  a  business 
and  that  it  used  the  facilities  of  inter- 
state commerce.  I  dwell  upon  this  be- 
cause it  shows  early  recognition  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  business  engaged  in 
by  professional  team  sports  and  because 
it  completely  discredits  any  cavalier  re- 
jection of  the  Federal  Baseball  case  on 
the  ground  that  baseball  was  not  then 
using  the  facilities  of  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Toolson  case  in  1953  was  the  next 
major  milestone  in  the  development  of 
the  law  on  this  subject.  In  that  case  a 
7-2  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
affirmed the  decision  in  Federal  Baseball 
that  the  business  of  baseball  was  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  Court  pointed  out  that  in  the  30 
years  since  the  Federal  Baseball  case 
Congress  had  not  seen  fit  to  bring  base- 
ball under  the  antitrust  laws  by  legisla- 
tion. In  language  which  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  present  .status  of  baseball,  the 
Court  declared  that  "Congress  had  no 
intention  of  including  the  business  of 
baseball  within  the  scope  of  the  antitrvist 
laws." 

Tliese  decisions  did  not  produce  any 
public  outcry.  It  was  apparently  recog- 
nized and  accepted  as  reasonable  that 
professional  team  sports  were  not  the 
kind  of  activity  with  which  Congress 
meant  to  concern  itself  in  adopting  the 
antitrust  laws.  If  there  had  been  no 
further  legal  developments  or  if  these 
decisions  had  been  consistently  applied 
to  other  team  sports.  I  am  sure  that  we 
would  not  today  be  considering  this  leg- 
islation. The  30  years  of  noninterven- 
tion would  have  been  extended  indefi- 
nitely without  any  suggestion  that  the 
Court  misconstrued  the  intention  of 
Congress  on  this  subject. 

However,  in  1957,  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Radovich  case 
refused  to  apply  the  baseball  cases  to 
professional  football  The  dissenting 
opinions  In  the  Radovich  case  forcefully 


point  out  the  lack  of  any  basis  for  the 
majority's  holding  that  the  busines.-;  of 
baseball  was  not  within  Uie  scope  of  the 
antitrust  laws  while  the  business  of  foot- 
ball was  within  their  scope.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr,  Justice  Harlan : 

I  am  unable  to  distinguish  football  from 
baseball  under  the  rationale  of  Federal  Base- 
ball and  Toolson  and  can  find  no  basis  for 
attributing  to  Congress  a  purpose  to  put 
baseball  In  a  class  by  itself. 

Even  the  majority  recognizes  in  its 
opinion  that  its  ruling  may  be  "unrealis- 
tic, inconsistent,  or  illogical."  They  sug- 
gest that  the  orderly  way  to  eliminate 
the  discrimination  is  "by  legislation  and 
not  by  court  decision" — which.  I  may  say 
parenthetically,  I  know  would  be  a  wel- 
come statement  by  the  court  to  many 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  com- 
plained from  time  to  time  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  tried  to  legislate  rather 
than  interpret. 

The  majority  concludes,  in  a  plain 
invitation  to  legislative  action,  that: 

Congressional  processes  are  more  accom- 
modative, affording  the  whole  Industry  hear- 
ings and  an  opportunity  to  assist  In  the 
formulating  of  new  legislation.  The  re- 
sulting product  Is  therefore  more  likely  to 
protect   the   Industry   and   the   public   alike. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  none  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Court  indicate  that 
the  problems  raised  by  the  inconsistent 
treatment  of  baseball  and  other  team 
sports  should  be  solved  merely  by  en- 
acting legislation  placing  organized 
baseball  under  the  antitmst  laws. 

When  I  was  a  Member 'of  the  other 
body,  a  detennined  effort  was  made  to 
do  the  very  simple  thing  of  putting 
baseball  under  the  antitrust  laws,  along 
with  other  sports  which  had  been  de- 
clared to  be  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
That  is  a  proposal  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve would  serve  a  useful  purpose.  I 
opFJosed  it  then,  and  I  would  do  so  now. 

In  response  to  the  situation  created 
by  these  rulings  of  the  high  court,  a 
number  of  bills  have  been  discussed  in 
the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  One  bill,  which  I  sup- 
ported, actually  passed  the  other  body 
in  1958,  but  died  in  the  Senate. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  entire 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  on  legislation  in  this  field.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  during  this 
Congress  has  had  several  legislative  pro- 
posals under  study.  Included  among 
these  is  S.  616,  which  I  sponsored  with 
a  number  of  other  Senators,  and  which 
seeks  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  \arious 
bills  I  sponsored  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. That  is,  this  proposal 
seeks  to  place  the  purely  business  activi- 
ties of  professional  team  sports  under 
antitrust  regulations,  while  exempting 
the  playing  aspects. 

This  proiX)sal  was  not  considered 
favorably  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
and  as  a  result  there  was  reported  from 
the  subcommittee  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefau- 
VERl,  S.  3483. 

The  version  now  before  the  Senate, 
however,  is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  original  bill  which  was  repKirted  to 
the  full  committee  by  the  subcommittee. 


Without  going  into  detail,  the  bill  con- 
tained a  good  many  objectionable  fea- 
tures. As  will  be  observed,  a  great  many 
changes  have  been  made. 

Many  provisions  of  S.  3483  deserve 
speedy  approval  in  order  to  help  certain 
sectors  of  the  American  sports  world. 
I  do  not  anticipate  there  will  be  any 
serious  opposition  to  these  provisions. 

For  example,  the  television  aspect  of 
this  bill  is  of  great  importance,  partic- 
ularly to  baseball's  minor  leagues  and 
our  colleges  and  universities.  The  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  will  provide  badly 
needed  protection  to  the  minors  against 
the  televising  of  competing  big  league 
games.  There  is  ample  evidence  from 
executives  in  minor  league  baseball  that 
the  telecasting  of  major  league  games 
into  minor  league  territories  is  the 
greatest  single  factor  contributing  to  the 
decline  of  minor  league  baseball.  Since 
the  minors  are  literally  the  lifeblood  of 
the  majors — supplying  the  talent  with 
which  the  majors  operate — it  is  vital 
that  legislative  language  be  provided  so 
the  minors  can  prevent  undue  intrusions 
of  big  league  games  via  TV. 

I  have  also  held  conferences  with 
college  athletic  officials  about  the  im- 
pact of  professional  football  telecasts  on 
attendance  and  gate  receipts  at  college 
football  contests.  The  need  for  pro- 
viding safeguards  for  college  football  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in  most  col- 
leges most  other  sports  are  largely  sup- 
ported by  income  from  the  football 
season.  The  protection  supplied  by  this 
bill,  while  not  unduly  restrictive,  should 
be  adequate  to  this  task  without 
hampering  too  much  the  dissemination 
of  pro  football  games.  I  therefore  sup- 
port this  provision  wholeheai-tedly. 

Another  vit-al.  but  often  overlooked 
provision  of  S.  3483  is  the  protection 
provided  for  players'  associations.  Ex- 
plicit safeguards  are  written  into  this 
bill  to  save  the  right  of  professional 
athletes  to  bargain  collectively  or  en- 
gage in  other  activities  for  their  mutual 
aid  or  protection.  This  will  help  insure 
continuation  of  the  players  associations 
which  have  already  brought  great  bene- 
fits to  professional  athletes  in  terms  of 
pension  plans  and  improved  playing 
conditions.  A  congressional  stamp  of 
approval  for  these  activities  is  of  great 
importance  and  should  help  prod 
further  work  and  progress  in  this  field 
which  is  of  such  a  special  and  personal 
interest  to  the  competitors  in  our  great 
national  sports. 

The  clarification  of  professional  foot- 
ball's status  under  the  antitrust  laws  is 
a  noteworthy  and  relatively  noncontro- 
versial  part  of  this  measure.  In  the 
light  of  the  Radovich  decision,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  it  is  vital  that  the 
record  be  set  straight  in  this  regard  and 
football  bro'ught  in  line  with  other  pro- 
fessional team  sports.  I  hope  enact- 
ment of  this  aspect  of  the  bill  will  help 
football  continue  its  splendid  progress 
and  its  expansion  to  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

Definition  of  the  place  of  professional 
basketball  and  hockey  should  also  prove 
beneficial  to  those  great  games.  The 
former,  at  least,  is  already  in  the  proce.ss 
of  expansion  into  new  cities  and  new 
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the  foundations  of  the  present  .structure     oaseball  in.'iofar  a^  such  players  may  be     subj»^ct  to  .some  sort  of  araft,  obviously 
of    ba.'W'ball    or   scare   off    potontial    in-     placed  on  a  draft-exempt  list.  a  new   league  cannot  come  into   being, 
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terriDones — another  healchy  sign  of  in- 
urest  in  the  sport,  and  its  general  well- 
being. 

Now.  Mr  President,  these  provisions 
were  included  in  the  original  bill  offered 
earlier  this  year  by  Senator  Kefauver. 
The  real  controversy  surrounds  tlie 
treaUne:it  accorded  professional  ba.sebaU 
in  this  measure,  and  specifically  the  in- 
clusion of  provisions  for  the  operation 
of  an  open  draft. 

In  this  regard,  substantial  Improve- 
ments have  already  been  made  in  the 
committee,  partially  motivated  by  the 
fact  that  the  original  proposal  miglit 
well  have  sounded  the  death  knell  of 
baseball's  minor  leagues  by  placing  a  lid 
on  the  number  of  players  a  big  league 
team  could  control.  The  addition  of 
language  to  protect  from  the  draft 
players  now  under  contract  until  their 
fourth  year  is  also  an  excellent  change. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  additional 
improvements  can  and  must  be  made  on 
this  bill  before  final  passage.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  deal  with  each  individual 
amendment  as  it  comes  up.  However, 
in  evaluating  the  bill  as  a  whole,  and  in 
judging  the  merits  of  the  various 
amendments,  certain  broad  principles 
must  be  borne  in  mind. 

First,  it  must  be  recognized  that,  gen- 
earlly  speaking,  it  is  preferable  to  accord 
equal  treatment  under  the  law  to  all  four 
of  these  sports.  Although  there  are  of 
course  certain  differences  between  each 
of  them  with  regard  to  their  operations, 
they  are  essentially  alike  and.  therefore, 
logically  should  be  treated  alike  in  our 
laws.  Clear  and  convincing  evidence, 
based  on  extreme  exigencies,  must  be 
produced  before  a  case  can  be  made  for 
differentiating  among  professional  base- 
ball, football,  basketball,  and  hockey 
xinder  the  antitrust  laws.  A  strong  case 
must  be  made  before  we  should  condone 
any  kind  of  inequality  on  the  statute 
b'X>ks. 

It  appears  that  the  emergence  of  a 
new  factor— the  proposed  third  major 
baseball  league  and  its  concomitant 
problems  with  organized  baseball — is 
the  kind  of  urgent  exigency  which  de- 
mands special  treatment  for  baseball  on 
our  statute  books. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  we  live  today  in  a  far  larger 
nation — both  In  terms  of  population  and 
geography— than  when  the  present  two 
major  baseball  leagues  were  e~tablished. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
America  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
support  not  three  but  four  major  leagues 
today.  The  great  popularity  of  our  na- 
tional pastime,  the  great  upsurge  in 
our  population  and  the  growing  ease  of 
rapid  tran.sportation,  demands  that  the 
major  lea.?ues  be  expanded  to  make  the 
game  truly  national  in  scope. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  Con- 
gress to  be  aware  of  and  responsive  to, 
the  undeniable  forces  at  work  to  create 
a  third  big  league.  This  is  an  effort  to 
which  I  have  been  dedicated  since  it 
became  a  serious  matter,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  help  in  any  way  I  properly 
can  ^o  see  that  this  shining  goal  Is  rea'- 
i7"d 

I  mu.st  franklv  ronff><;';  :\  '-nmf'7.-'~.it 
pTrtially  spin.sh  attitude  in  that're^ard. 


I  am  particularly  desirous,  of  course, 
to  briHK  at  least  one  more  hia,  league 
team  to  New  York  City  F^ns  m  Gotham 
are  literally  thirsting  for  a  team  to  re- 
place the  New  York  Giants  and  Brooklyn 
Dod^er.s  To  my  way  of  thinJcin.i^  it  is 
preposterous  and  unthinkable  that  the 
Nation's  largest  city  should  lung  remain 
wrh  only  one  major  league  club. 

The  third  major  league  provides  the 
means  for  bringing  that  much-needed 
and  much-hoped  for  new  team  to  New 
York  City.  The  Congress  mu^t,  by  every 
legitimate  means,  provide  assistance  for 
this  important  movement. 

However,  we  must  be  careful  in  our 
natural  enthusiasm  to  get  the  new  league 
under  way,  that  we  do  not  take  steps 
or  enact  legislation  which  will  not  be 
in  the  overall  interests  of  the  millions 
of  baseball  fans  of  America.  We  must 
not,  in  our  haste  to  help  this  new  and 
exciting  prospect  for  our  national  pas- 
time, undermine  the  present  structure 
of  organized  baseball.  We  must  not 
unduly  intrude  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  day-to-day  operations  of  pro- 
fessional baseball.  We  must  not  open 
the  door  to  costly  litigation  which  could 
bring  down  the  whole  establishment  of 
ba.seball  in  this  Nation. 

I  say  all  this  with  a  fiill  recognition 
that  self-regulation  has  generally  pro- 
duced honest  and  fair  practices  on  the 
part  of  organized  baseball.  Not  since 
1919  has  there  been  any  serious  charge 
made  against  the  players  or  the  playing 
in  organized  baseball. 

Whatever  thomr  problems  have  arisen 
between  present  oig  leagues  and  the 
third  league  can  and  should  be  solved 
by  the  parties  themselves. 

That  is  the  way  professional  sports 
have  always  operated;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  present  impasse  is  so  great  that 
they  cannot  continue  to  do  things  that 
way.  I  dislike  extremely  the  whole  con- 
cept of  Involving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  yet  another  field  of  endeavor. 
Particularly  I  feel  this  way  when  we  are 
con.sidering  an  enterprise  which  has  per- 
formed so  well  and  so  honestly  thus  far, 
and  which,  because  of  its  unique  features, 
simply  does  not  lend  itself  to  Federal 
regulation  and  Federal  controls. 

In  summary  then,  my  firm  belief  is 
that  the  record  of  professional  baseball 
has  been  generally  good.  It  can  be  relied 
upon  to  continue  to  improve  if  it  Is  let 
alone.  The  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  .sports  do  not  he  in  conforming  their 
practices  to  varying  judicial  conceptions 
of  the  requirements  of  the  antitrust  laws 
or  what  outsiders  believe  are  needed 
changes  in  its  rules. 

Constant  Litcrvention  into  the  affairs 
of  baseball  and  other  sports  by  pater- 
nalistic meddlers  will  lead  to  nothing 
but  trouble  for  all  concerned. 

Certainly,  the  enactment  of  any  kind 
of  special  legislation  must  not  be  re- 
garded by  the  third  major  league  as  a 
panacea  or  Federal  crutch  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  hard  work  and  good 
faith  negotiations  which  must  still  be 
undertaken  before  the  great  dream  be- 
comes a  reality. 

Thus,  no  matter  what  legislative  ac- 
tion Congrp.ss  takes,  organized  baseball 
and  the  third  league  must  stm  sit  down 


and  iron  out  the  thorny  problem  of  in- 
demnities for  minor  leajjue  teams  which 
the  new  league  plans  to  supplant.  In 
this  instance,  it  is  clear  that  both  sides 
thus  far  have  been  at  fault  and  are 
partially  responsible  for  the  present 
stalemate.  But  it  must  be  made  clear 
that  a  barrage  of  publicity  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  good  faith  negotiations.  If 
the  parties  themselves  cannot  reach  an 
understanding  soon,  I  would  hope  they 
will  turn  to  some  form  of  arbitration  in 
order  to  solve  this  most  important,  and 
admittedly  complex,  problem. 

In  addition,  I  hope  that  the  new 
league  and  the  present  leagues  can  get 
together  on  the  problem  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  players.  This  Is  a  key  situation 
and  one  to  which  the  main  controversial 
section  of  the  bill  before  us  is  directed. 
In  this  area,  again,  it  is  apparent  that 
much  more  heat  than  light  has  been 
generated  thus  far. 

Continued  obstinacy  wlU  serve  no  use- 
ful piu-pose.  and  I  hope  that  both  sides 
will  recognized  this  soon  so  that  some 
kind  of  equitable  agreement  can  be 
evolved  which  will  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  concerned  and  will  con- 
tribute to  the  much-needed  expansion 
of  major  league  baseball. 

I  have  stated  rather  carefully  my 
philosophy  that  the  less  the  Federal 
Government  has  to  do  with  the  opera- 
tions of  professional  sports  the  better. 
That  has  been  my  view  through  all  the 
years  of  my  study  of  this  field. 

However,  the  appearance  on  the  hori- 
zon of  the  third  major  leagTie  adds  a  new 
Lmperative  to  the  picture. 

My  dedication  to  thli  Ideal  Is  so  great 
that  I  am  prepared  to  support  fcatiu-es 
of  this  bill  which  appear  to  offer  the  only 
way  to  get  the  new  league  on  its  feet. 
I  frankly  am  not  100  percent  convinced 
that  the  new  league  has  done  all  it  could 
do  to  solve  Its  player  dilemma.  I  am  not 
completely  convinced  that  special  inter- 
est legislation  is  needed  to  give  the 
league  the  players  it  must  have. 

However,  I  am  prepared  to  support 
the  open  draft  provision  of  this  bill,  im- 
sound  as  it  may  seem  when  viewed  out 
of  the  context  of  the  present  situation 
in  professional  baseball. 

I  would  also  be  prepared  to  support  an 
amendment  which  would  protect  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  high  school  players  from 
tampering  by  pro  baseball  teams,  but  I 
am  glad  to  note  that  any  inference  that 
the  new  league  would  tap  such  sources 
has  been  repudiated  by  ofDciaLs  of  the 
proposed  third  league. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  we  will  approach 
tlxis  whole  problem  with  the  idea  in 
mind  that  the  main  goal  must  be  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  millions  of 
sports  fans  of  America.  In  voting  on 
this  legi  lation  we  must  be  concerned 
about  their  desire  to  see  more  big  league 
baseball,  but  in  our  hurry  to  stimulate 
the  achievement  of  that  objective  we 
must  make  certain  that  we  do  not  pro- 
vide a  field  day  for  liUgation  or  for 
ruination  for  baseball's  minor  leagues 
We  must  avoid  transfennng  the  scene 
of  sports  clashes  from  the  playing  fields 
to  the  courtrooms  We  must  also  avoid 
any  action  which  would  tend  to  crumble 
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the  foundations  cj!  tj.e  present  structure 
of  ba."?eball  or  .scare  off  potrntial  in- 
vestors in  the  proposed  third  major 
league. 

In  my  view,  the  bill  as  presently 
drafted  is  inadequate  to  the  task,  but 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  end,  it  is  my  hope  that  a  bill 
wiU  be  evolved  which  will  provide  a  shot 
in  the  arm  to  the  proposed  third  league, 
without  unduly  discriminating  against 
professional  baseball  vis-a-vls  otlier 
team  sports.  It  is  my  further  hope  that 
action  by  Congress  in  this  area  will  spur 
all  parties  involved  to  greater  efforts 
at  good  faith  bargaining  and  hard  work 
negotiations,  rather  than  campaigns  of 
public  abuse  and  recrimination. 

Mr.  President,  we  Americans  pride 
ourselves  on  our  love  of  sport  and  our 
dedication  to  falrplay.  To  carry  on  that 
proud  tradition,  tlie  Congress  must  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  proposed  third  major 
league.  This  bill  provides  the  vehicle 
for  providing  that  needed  boost,  which 
will  help  Insure  that  our  national  pas- 
time will  become  fully  worthy  of  that 
grand  title. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  urge  very 
careful  evaluation  of  the  various  amend- 
ments, as  they  are  proposed,  and  I  hope 
for  final  approval  of  the  bill  along  the 
lines  I  have  described. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yieW 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  are  the  pro- 
visions regulating  the  right  to  broadcast 
adequate  protection  for  college  football 
and  the  minor  leagues? 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  reply  to  the  in- 
quiry of  my  friend  from  Ohio.  I  would 
say  that  top  ofBcials  of  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association  have  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  terms  of  thii,  pro- 
vision so  far  as  television  is  concerned. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  done 
on  It.  I  believe  the  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question  is  "yes." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  the  minor 
leagues?    Are  they  of  a  different  opinion? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  minor  leagues 
would  probably,  if  we  asked  them  to  write 
language,  like  something  more  than  this, 
but  I  believe  that  there  is  pretty  general 
agreement  among  the  minor  leagues  that 
this  provision  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  what  extent  has 
there  been  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
committee  concerning  the  limitation  of 
40  players  to  be  held  under  restrictions, 
as  provided  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member that  the  original  bill  contained 
provisions  to  limit  the  number  of  players 
a  big  league  team  could  control.  The 
orlgmal  bin,  as  it  appears  at  page  10, 
reads: 

That  each  club  having  title  to.  or  owner- 
ship control  of  more  thnn  100  players  on  the 
passage  oX  this  act,  shall  have  two  years 
from  the  date  of  its  passage  in  which  to  dis- 
pose of  such  players. 

That  laniruape  has  been  .«;trirkpn     The 
40-playrr  limitation  is  in  general  in  ac- 
cord with  the  present  rule?;  of  orpanized 
cvi 927 


Dasebftll  m.'^ofar  a.-^  such  players  may  be 
placed  on  a  draft -exempt  list 

^tr  LAUSCHE  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  Committt*e  that  the  number  of  play- 
ers a  team  may  have  under  control  being 
limited  to  40  is  adequate? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Players  who  are  not 
subject  iG  the  umestrlcted  draft;  yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  to  what  ex- 
tent discussions  were  had  in  committee 
dealing  with  the  constant  threats  of  ball 
clubs,  such  as  Washington  moving  out  of 
Washington.  Cleveland  moving  out  of 
Cleveland,  and  Brooklyn  and  the  New 
York  Giants  moving  out  of  New  York? 

Mr.  KELATING.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  was  disappointed  in  seeing  the 
Dodgers  and  the  Giants  move  out  of 
New  York.  However,  there  was  not,  as  I 
remember,  any  substantial  number  in 
committee,  if  any,  who  felt  that  by  legis- 
lation we  should  try  to  dictate  as  to  the 
geographical  areas  where  teams  might 
operate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  keep  free  from  the  antitrust 
laws  those  aspects  of  professional  base- 
ball which  are  indispensably  needed  to 
conduct  baseball  as  a  sport  and  enter- 
tainment for  the  people  without  govern- 
mental interference.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  right.  It  goes 
farther  as  regards  football,  basketball, 
and  hockey  than  it  does  with  regard  to 
baseball.  If  it  were  not  for  the  element 
of  the  third  major  league,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, I  would  like  to  see  the  whole  thing 
handled  with  complete  equality  among 
all  four  sports.  It  is  only  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  which  seem  to  me  to 
arise  from  the  efforts  of  the  third  major 
league  to  organize  that  call  for  these 
special  provisions  m  title  n. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  there  was  dis- 
cussion in  committee  about  the  power 
of  the  major  league  owners,  whether  it 
be  in  Boston  or  Washington  or  New  York, 
for  the  16  major  league  owners,  at  any 
time,  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move  when- 
ever they  wish  to  move.  There  is  noth- 
ing: in  the  present  law  to  stop  them,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  stop  them. 
The  controversy  really  arises  from  the 
growing  and  expanding  population  of 
180  million  people.  There  is  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  some  cities  to  establish 
a  new  major  league.  It  is  that  simple. 
Sixteen  major  league  owners  control 
about  4.0O0  players  by  imllateral  con- 
tracts. There  is  no  way  in  which  the 
new  league  can  start  unless  it  has  access 
to  this  so-called  raw  material. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to 
spell  out  the  granting  of  certain  exemp- 
tions to  baseball  with  respect  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  to  ivy  to  establish  cer- 
tain reasonable  standards.  In  the  words 
of  a  distinguished  former  Member  of 
this  body,  Ed  Johnson: 

We  must  never  forget  that  a  human  being 
is  the  commodity  that  pro  baseball  buys 
and  wr-lle  in  the  marketplnrp 

If  tiie  basf  bali  dubs  liave  contracts 
w  \U.  the  players,  and  the  players  are  not 


subject  to  some  soil  of  draft,  obviously 
a  new  league  cannot  come  into  being. 
This,  in  my  opmKin.  i.'^  the  jeai  purpose 
of  the  proposed  les^islalion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  while  it  is  not  attemoted  to 
assign  teams  geographically,  the  fact 
that  a  limitation  has  been  placed  on  the 
number  of  players  which  one  club  may 
have  under  control  acts  to  neutralize  the 
threat  of  a  team  moving  out  of  town? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  want  to  clear  up 
one  point  in  the  Senator's  mind.  The 
provision  relating  to  the  total  number 
of  players  which  a  club  may  have  under 
its  control  has  been  stricken  out.  The 
only  provision  is  that  there  shall  be  a 
hmit  of  40  players  who  will  be  exempt 
from  draft  by  other  teams. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  understand. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  realize  there  was 
a  discussion,  but  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  agree  that  it  was  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  committee  that 
we  should  not,  by  legislation,  provide 
that  a  team  may  or  may  not  move  from 
one  locality  to  another. 

lAs.  LAUSCHE.  That  still  does  not 
negate  my  inference  that  when  it  be- 
comes possible  for  a  third  league  to 
start,  a  blanket  will  be  thrown  over  the 
threats  of  clubs  to  move  from  one  town 
to  another,  because  the  third  league  wUl 
be  in  existence  to  move  Into  the  vacant 
places. 

Mr  KEATING.  That  Is  perhaps  so; 
but  the  third  league  wlU  have  to  make 
financial  arrangements,  gain  access  to  a 
stadium,  and  so  on,  in  the  area  where 
It  expects  to  operate. 

Mr.  President.  I  prefer  not  to  take 
more  time.  I  am  usurping  some  of  the 
controlled  time  in  yielding  so  much  of 
it  to  myself.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  1 1  through 
21  as  far  as  the  word  "provided" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkaa<^as  is  recognized  for 
one-half  hour. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "EVENTS  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  SUMMIT  CON- 
FERENCE"—REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE—ADDITIONAL VIEWS  <h. 
REPT.  NO.   1761* 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  F'oreign  Re- 
lations, I  submit  a  rep>ort  entitled 
"Events  Relating  to  the  Summit  Con- 
ference,'* together  with  individual  views. 

The  report  is  the  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's hearings  on  the  same  subject 
from  May  27  to  June  2  It  was  approved 
by  the  committee  last  Thursday.  .June 
23,  by  a  vote  of  14  to  1.  I  may  say  that 
in  all  of  my  .-iervice  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  never  before  have 
I  known  a  report  to  receive  such  careful. 
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minute,  pioionged  attention  from  the 
commitiee.  Thirteen  committee  meet- 
in.!,'s  were  held,  during  which  the  report 
was  gone  over,  sentence  by  sentence,  with 
the  most  exactinEr  care.  A  second  draft 
received  the  same  attention.  Every 
member  of  the  committee  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  everything 
from  the  most  delicate  shades  of  phras- 
ing to  the  mo.st  profound  questions  of 
policy. 

I  might  also  say  that  throughout  these 
px-oceedings  the  committee  had  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  and  support 
of  the  Senate  leadership,  particularly 
of  the  majority  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson  1 .  I 
discussed  the  matter  in  advance  with 
the  Senator,  and  he  agreed  that  the  in- 
quiry was  a  proper  one  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was  the 
proper  committee  to  conduct   it. 

As  is  inevitable  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
where  compromise  is  involved,  the  end 
product  is  probably  not  wholly  satis- 
factory to  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. Yet  it  i5  generally  satisfactory  to 
most  members  of  the  committee,  and  I 
venture  the  hope  that  it  will  be  read  and 
pondered  by  the  Senate,  by  the  public  at 
large,  and  especially  by  the  officials  of 
the  executive  branch.  Considering  the 
number  of  cooks  involved,  and  the  di- 
versity of  their  feelings  about  the  mat- 
ter, this  broth  has  turned  out  rather 
well. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  and  w  ith  some  regret  that 
I  present  the  report  to  the  Senate  and 
thereby  to  the  people  of  the  Nation.  It 
is  never  pleasant  to  admit  error  in  our 
pnvate  lives.  It  is  far  more  painful  for 
a  great  nation  to  admit  that  its  policies 
have  been  lacking  in  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight and  one  may  be  sure  that  whoever 
calls  attention  to  the  eiTors  will  not  be 
thanJced  for  his  effort 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  may  well  ex- 
pect to  receive  criticism,  I  feel  a  duty  to 
express  my  views  for  whatever  they  are 
worth. 

In  some  systems  of  government, 
notably  the  Communist  system.  eiTor  is 
rarely  admitted  by  those  who  govern. 
Infallibility  of  the  ruler  is  accepted  by 
the  people  who,  indeed,  have  nothing  to 
say  about,  or  any  power  to  change,  the 
policy  in  any  case. 

In  a  democratic  system,  such  as  ours. 
the  people  do  have  much  to  say  about 
policy,  and  they  decide  who  shall  gov- 
ern them.  How.  may  I  ask.  can  our 
people  be  expected  to  discharge  their 
duty  as  citizens  of  a  self-governing  re- 
public, if  they  are  not  told  the  truth 
about  their  affairs''  It  would  be  easier 
more  pleasant,  and  I  am  sure  more  pop- 
ular, to  joint  thase  who  pretend  that  all 
is  well,  that  the  .summit  meeting  was  a 
triumph  for  the  West  and  that  the  Jap- 
anese fiasco  only  demonstrates  once 
again  the  viciousness  of  the  Communists. 
Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I  call 
attention  to  an  article  entitled  ''Elsen- 
hower's  Tactic;  His  Procedure  on  U-2 
Summit,  and  Tinp  Is  To  Ignore  the 
Critics,-  written  by  James  Reston,  the 
head  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  T;mes  of  today,  June  28,  1960 


I  think  the  article  is  most  appropriate, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Eisenhowers  Tactic^Hi.s  Proceduhe  on 
U-2.  Summit,  and  Trip  Is  To  Ignore  the 
Critics 

(By  James  Reston » 

Washington.  June  27. — President  Eisen- 
hower has  devised  a  simple  procedure  for 
dealing  with  his  critics  and  his  defeat* :  He 
simply  ignores  the  critics  and  claims  vic- 
tories. 

This  Is  what  he  did  in  his  explanation  of 
the  U  2  and  the  summit  incidents  last 
month,  and  this  is  what  he  did  in  his  report 
on  the  Japanese  situation  tonight.  The  effect 
of  this  is  serious  in  a  democracy,  for  It  con- 
fuses the  public,  infuriates  the  political  op- 
position, and  leaves  mistakes  unexplained 
and  uncorrected. 

What  the  President  did  tonight  was  merely 
to  say  that  everything  that  had  been  done 
on  our  side  was  ail  right,  and  that  all  that 
was  necessary  was  to  carry  on  steadily  as 
before. 

The  demonstrations  in  Okinawa  were  ig- 
nored; •Relations  with  Okinawa  have  been 
strengthened,"  he  said.  The  cancellation  of 
the  trip  to  Japan  was  a  nuisance,  perhaps, 
but  it  w%s  all  the  fault  of  the  Communists, 
he  said. 

There  was  no  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the 
U-2  Incident  on  U.S.  bases  in  Japan,  or  of 
the  Immense  crowds  demonstrating  against 
the  treaty,  though  they  numbered  consider- 
ably more  at  times  than  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  Japanese  Communist  Party. 

LOSS  or  PRESTIGE  IGNORED 

Nor  was  there  any  reference  to  the  criti- 
cism in  the  American  press  of  the  Japanese 
incident,  or  to  the  widespread  discussion 
of  loss  of  U.S.  prestige  in  the  press  of  the 
allied  world. 

Beyond  this,  there  was  only  one  reference 
to  the  U-2  spy  plane  flight  over  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Paris  summit  meeting,  which 
were  clearly  connected  with  the  demonstra- 
tions against  the  Japanese  treaty.  This  was 
a  remark  that  the  President's  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  was  canceled  after  a  series 
of  false  and  elaborate  excuses  by  Premier 
Khrushchev. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  that  can  be  said 
for  the  other  trips  made  by  President  Eisen- 
hower In  the  last  year.  It  was  perfectly  fair 
to  argue  that  these  had  done  much  to  create 
good  will  for  the  United  States  in  India, 
Pakistan,  the  Near  Ea^t.  and  Europe. 

Nobody  has  denied  this.  But  the  Presi- 
dent's two  speeches  on  Paris  and  Tokyo  were 
a  blanket  denial  of  the  very  misjudgments 
his  own  officials  concede  In  private  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Herter  has  actually  made  In 
public. 

ettect  in  election  tear 

As  a  political  device  in  an  election  year, 
of  course,  this  carries  great  weight.  The 
President  is  Immensely  popular.  The  public 
does  not  like  to  b«  told  that  its  Government 
has  made  misUkes,  and  when  the  President 
in  effect  denies  that  mistakes  were  made,  he 
no  doubt  helps  restore  the  political  balance. 

He  does  nothing,  however,  to  restore  con- 
fidence within  his  own  Government  or 
within  the  alliance,  or  to  institute  any  re- 
view of  the  policies  that  may  have  gone 
wrong. 

If  the  President  had  taken  up  the  criticism 
that  has  preoccupied  the  Western  World  In 
his  absence,  and  answered  the  serious  points 
raised,  for  example,  in  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  this  last 
weekend,  then  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  reach  fair  JxidgmentB  on  the  events  of 
thp.se  last  few  months. 


This,  however,  is  what  he  did  not  do.  His 
conclusion  on  the  basis  of  his  last  two  re- 
ports is  inescapable:  He  feels  no  responsibil- 
ity for  anything  that  went  wrong,  and  there- 
fore no  need  to  do  anything  except  carry 
on  as  before. 

PROBLEM    REMAINS 

Accordingly,  even  if  everything  he  said 
was  absolutely  true  and  In  perspective,  a 
serious  problem  remains.  For  If  his  account 
of  where  the  Western  alliance  now  stands  is 
correct,  then  his  allies  and  even  the  Ameri- 
can press  which  has  been  so  favorable  to  him 
in  the  past,  are  wrong  and  guUty  of  mis- 
leading the  people  about  the  principal  leader 
of  the  West. 

Democracies  cannot  operate  effectively 
when  their  leaders  and  their  public  opinion 
do  not  come  to  grips  with  widely  publicized 
criticism.  The  special  gift  of  this  system  is 
that  it  has  the  power  of  self-crltlclsm  which 
corrects  mistakes  as  they  go  along. 

But  the  President  Is  not  answering  the 
criticism:  he  Is  merely  brushing  It  aside  as 
the  work  of  Communists  and  opposition 
Democrats. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  prestige  of  our  country  among 
nations  has  reached  a  new  low,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  before  we  can  begin  to  regain 
our  position  in  the  world  we  must  admit 
our  errors  and  examine  the  causes  there- 
of: then  carefully  plan  and  execute  a 
program  for  the  restoration  of  that 
F>ower  and  influence. 

The  matter  which  I  present  to  the 
Senate  today  is.  of  course,  but  a  small 
facet  of  the  total  national  picture,  but  it 
is  a  facet  which  is  illustrative,  I  believe, 
of  the  grave  problems  which  confront  us 
and  to  which  solutions  must  be  found. 

Mr.  President,  the  complete  report  of 
the  committee  is  before  the  Senate,  but 
there  are  a  few  points  which  seem  to  me 
to  require  emphasis. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  it  was  a  seri- 
ous error  of  judgment  to  order  the  U-2 
fiight  of  May  1.  It  is  true,  of  course,  as 
administration  spokesmen  have  repeat- 
edly said,  that  there  is  no  good  time  for 
a  failure. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Has  it  been  as- 
certained yet  who  ordered  the  U-2 
flight? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  that  we  know 
about  It.  I  think,  is  contained  in  the 
record  which  was  made  at  the  time  of 
the  hearings,  and  as  was  presented  in  the 
report  of  tli^ommittee. 

Mr.  YARbSroUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
to  say  that  there  is  no  good  time  for  a 
failure  is  to  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
are  bad  times  and  worse  times.  Cer- 
tainly May  1  was  one  of  the  worst  times. 
Little  or  no  consideration  was  given  to 
the  international  consequences  of  a  fail- 
ure on  May  1.  It  has  been  argued  that 
in  view  of  the  unbroken  success  of  al- 
most 4  years,  there  was  no  reason  to  an- 
ticipate this  failure.  But.  Mr.  President, 
in  an  enterprise  as  risky  as  this,  it  is 
imprudent  not  to  take  into  account  the 
consequences  of  failure.  Such  conse- 
quences are  routinely  taken  mto  ac- 
count in  thousands  of  decisions  in  the 
day  to  day  conduct  of  our  affairs.  All  of 
us  are  accustomed,  in  consider uig  any 
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plan  of  action  affecting  either  our  pri- 
vate or  public  affairs,  to  ask  our.selves 
the  question,  "What  happens  if  this  does 
not  work?"  Nobody  asked  that  question 
in  connection  with  the  May  1  flight. 

We  are  told  that  this  particular  flight 
was  in  a  special  category:  that  it  was 
seeking  information  of  extraordinary 
importance  which  might  not  be  avail- 
able later.  However,  we  are  not  told, 
even  under  conditions  of  the  utmost 
secrecy,  what  that  information  was.  In 
view  of  the  sensitivity  of  some  of  the 
other  things  we  were  told,  this  reticence 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch 
raises  the  question  of  whether  the  infor- 
mation sought  on  May  1  was  in  fact  as 
important  as  it  has  been  represented. 
There  is  ground  here  for  the  conclusion 
that  the  alleged  extraordinary  impor- 
tance of  this  information  is  the  admin- 
istration's cover  story  for  its  own  costly 
mistake. 

It  might  be  argued  that  if  we  come 
now  to  the  judgment  that  the  May  1 
flight  should  not  have  taken  place,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  come  also  to  a 
judgment  as  to  what  date  prior  to  May  1 
should  have  been  fixed  as  a  cutoff.  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  follows,  but  I  should 
say  that  sometime  around  the  middle  of 
April,  or  perhaps  after  the  flight  of  April 
9.  the  flights  should  have  been  sus- 
pended. If  the  April  9  flight  had  failed. 
there  would  have  remained  time  r>erhaps 
to  restore  som^  sort  of  normalcy  to  in- 
ternational relations  before  the  summit 
conference.  There  was  plainly  not  suf- 
ficient time  after  the  May  1  failure. 

Moreover,  the  time  available  was  im- 
properly used.  So.  although  sending  the 
May  1  flight  at  all  was  the  first  mistake, 
w  hat  we  did  after  it  failed  was  the  second 
mistake. 

There  arc  three  aspects  of  the  U.S. 
reaction  to  the  failure  which  should 
have  been  handled  differently.  The 
cover  statements  made  about  the  flight 
were  far  too  specific,  and  made  us  look 
ridiculous  when  the  full  extent  of  Soviet 
knowledge  was  revealed.  The  gravest 
mistake  was  made  when  the  President 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  flight. 
Finally,  after  the  truth  became  known, 
the  State  I>epartment  and  the  White 
House  assumed  a  self-righteous  attitude 
which  further  complicated  our  situation 
In  Paris. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  found  In 
these  last  two  points — the  assumption  of 
Presidential  responsibility  and  the  self- 
righteous  attempts  to  justify  the  flights 
in  terms  which  implied  their  continua- 
tion. These  are  interrelated  and  each 
served  to  compound  the  mischievous  ef- 
fects of  the  other. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  report,  it  is 
unprecedented  among  civilized  nations 
for  a  chief  of  state  to  assume  personal 
responsibility  for  covert  intelligence  op- 
erations. The  traditional  method  would 
have  been  to  allow  the  chief  of  the  intel- 
ligence agency  to  take  the  responsibility. 
One  reason  Intelligence  agencies  exist  is 
to  serve  as  a  whipping  boy  In  cases  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  T  am  not  so  hidebound 
as  to  argue  that  any  departure  from 
precedent  is  a  mi.<5take  ip.so  facto.  We 
must  examine  the  reasons  for  the  prece- 


dents and  ask  ouiselve.s  why,  up  until 
the  9th  of  May.  1960  :t  had  been  the 
unvarying  practice  ;ri  ::itemalional  rela- 
tions for  chiefs  of  •^late  t.o  hold  them- 
selves above  and  apart  from  e.-^pionage. 
These  reasons  are  sound  and  persuasive 
and  go  to  the  heart  of  a  systt  m  of  diplo- 
matic conventions  which  have  drveloixHl 
over  the  centuries  and  which  make  it 
possible  for  nation  states  of  diffenng 
characteristics  to  carry  on  amicable,  im- 
personal relations  with  each  other. 

In  this  system  of  diplomatic  forms,  the 
chief  of  state  embodies  in  his  person 
the  sovereignty  and  dignity  of  his  coun- 
try. It  is  totally  unacceptable  for  one 
chief  of  state  because  of  this  personal 
embodiment  to  impinge  upon  the  sover- 
eignty of  another,  and  much  less  so  for 
him  to  assert  the  right  to  do  so.  It  is 
begging  the  question  to  say  that  the 
sovereignty  of  nations  is  violated  all  the 
time  by  espionage,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  worst  offender.  The  viola- 
tions of  this  type,  as  carried  out  by  the 
covert  intelligence  activities  of  any  na- 
tion state,  are  insitutional  in  nature,  and 
hitherto  have  not  been  considered  as 
challenging  the  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tion. This  is  a  subtle,  but  an  important 
distinction. 

So  long  as  international  relations  are 
kept  on  an  Institutional,  impersonal 
basis,  states  can  disagree  strongly  and 
still  maintain  channels  of  communica- 
tion with  each  other.  This  is  why  the 
rather  stylized  language  of  diplomacy 
has  been  developed.  This  is  why  a  diplo- 
matic note  may  contain  strong,  even 
harsh,  statements,  but  still  close  with  the 
phrase,  "Accept,  sir,  renewed  assui'ances 
of  my  highest  esteem." 

Within  our  own  Federal  system  of  50 
States,  even  though  the  members  are 
somewhat  less  jealous  of  their  own  dig- 
nity, and  are  more  friendly  and  tolerant 
of  one  another,  than  are  the  members  of 
the  international  community,  neverthe- 
less, similar  Impersonal  conventions 
govern  our  conduct,  even  here  In  the 
Senate.  We  do  not  refer  to  each  other 
even  by  name,  but  as  "the  Senator  from 
X  State."  And  we  usually  preface  a 
reference  to  one  of  our  colleagues  with 
adjectives  such  as  "able,"  "distinguish- 
ed," or  "eminent."  These  adjectives  are 
used  even  by  a  Senator  who  Is  describing 
a  colleague  whom  he  does  not  admire.  If 
Senators  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
what  they  really  feel  about  some  of  their 
colleagues,  the  orderly  conduct  of  legis- 
lative business  would  quickly  become  Im- 
possible. It  is  against  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  for  a  Member  to  question  the 
motives  of  another  Senator.  This  de- 
rives from  the  fact,  not  that  Senators 
are  different  from  others  In  their  mo- 
tives, but  from  the  tradition  that  they 
represent  sovereign  States,  and  from  the 
fact  that  without  the  rule,  the  work  of 
the  Senate  would  be  disrupted. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  if  chiefs  of 
state  begin  the  practice  of  personally  ad- 
mitting the  violation  of  each  other's  sov- 
ereignty, the  orderly  conduct  of  inter- 
national affairs  will  quickly  become  im- 
possible— as,  indeed,  it  did  become  in 
Paris,  last  month. 

Historically,  the  deliberate  and  inten- 
tional assertion  by  a  head  of  state  of  the 


right  to  violate  the  territorial  sovereign- 
ty of  anotlier  nation  has  been  considered 
an  unfriendly  act  of  the  utmost  serious- 
ness. 

It  is  quite  imacceptable  to  any  state  to 
be  in  the  position  m  which  tills  Govern- 
ment put  the  Soviet  Union  last  month. 
Although  another  man  would  have  most 
likely  been  more  temperate  in  his  choice 
of  language,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any- 
one could  have  been  expected  to  act  sub- 
stantially different  from  the  w  ay  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  acted  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  confronted  him  in 
Parks. 

This  is  not  said  in  defense  of  BQu-u- 
shchev;  it  is  said  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
understanding  of  our  own  difficulties. 
Either  we  have  got  to  resign  ouiselves 
to  the  inevitability  of  war;  or  we  have 
got  to  get  along,  somehow,  some  way, 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  along  with  that  country,  we 
have  got  to  preserve  the  traditional  con- 
ventions by  means  of  wliich  we  can  at 
least  talk  to  its  representatives. 

Suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  the  U-2 
incident  had  occurred  the  other  way 
aroimd.  Suppose  a  Russian  counterpart 
of  the  U-2  had  come  down  over  Kansas 
City  on  May  1.  Tliis  event  in  itseslf.  I 
daresay,  would  have  brought  speeches  in 
the  Senate  powerful  enough  to  rock  the 
Capitol  Dome  with  denunciations  of  the 
perfidy  of  the  Soviets  on  the  eve  of  the 
summit  conference  and  with  demands 
that  the  President  not  go  to  Paris.  But 
then.  Mr.  President,  reflect  how  much 
more  violent  the  reaction  here  would 
have  been  if  Mr  Khrushchev  had  said 
he  was  p>ersonally  responsible  for  the 
fiight,  and  at  the  same  time  left  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  every  intention  of 
trying  it  again.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
well  to  remember  Dwight  Morrow's  ob- 
servation that  one  of  our  troubles  Is  that 
we  judge  ourselves  by  our  motives,  and 
others  by  their  actions. 

Althouijh  it  was  bed  enough  for  our 
Chief  of  State  to  assume  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  U-2.  It  was  worse  for 
us  then  to  leave  the  Impression  that  the 
filghts  were  to  be  continued,  and.  even 
more,  to  go  to  such  lengths  to  justify 
the  filghts.  I  am  not  arguing  here  that 
the  filghts  were  not  justified  as  an  espi- 
onage operation;  but  the  justification 
rested  solely  and  simply  on  the  need  of 
the  United  States  for  the  kind  of  in- 
telligence which  the  flights  provided. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  justification  which 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  every  other  gov- 
ernment, for  that  matter,  can  under- 
stand. But  it  becomes  quite  Intolerable 
to  go  beyond  this,  and  attempt  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  flights  were  really 
the  Soviet's  ovm  fault;  that  If  the  Sovl- 
ct5  had  not  been  so  secretive,  we  would 
not  have  had  to  spy  on  them.  This  atti- 
tude of  smug  self-righteousness  must 
have  been  unbearably  provocative  to  the 
Soviet  Government  and  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  violence  and  Intemper- 
ate bad  manners  of  theu  representative, 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  at  Paris. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
statement  will  be  twisted  to  have  me 
saying  that  we  must  be  nice  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  to  Khrushchev  and  not  offend 
him.     The  tioith  is  that  in  the  orderly 
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conduct  of  international  relations,  one 
ouuht  not  to  be  either  nice  or  offensive; 
one  oueht  to  be  impersonal  and  objective. 
Heaven  knows  our  basic  differences  of 
.vjDstance  with  the  Soviet  Union  make 
the  conduct  of  our  relations  difiBcult 
enough,  without  our  creating  novel  ob- 
structions to  the  traditional  means  of 
communication  and  negotiation. 

But  a  larger,  and  rather  jnore  elusive, 
issue  is  also  involved  here.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  say,  'We  tried  to  get  intelligence, 
because  we  needed  it."  It  is  quite  an- 
other thing  to  say.  "We  needed  intelli- 
gence, and  this  gave  us  the  right  to  try 
to  get  it." 

If  a  man  is  starving  to  death,  and  if  he 
robs  a  grocery  store,  we  can  under^land 
his  action  on  the  basis  of  need;  buihis 
need  does  not  give  him  a  right  to  become 
a  burglar.  Hitler  used  to  argue  that 
Germany  s  need  for  lebensraum  gave 
him  the  mora'  right  to  commit  aggres- 
sion. The  ^am'-  kind  of  argument  was 
heard  from  Mussolini  and  from  the  Japa- 
nese war  lords  of  the  thirties.  It  has 
even  been  heard  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

1  hope  it  will  not  be  heard  even  by  im- 
plication   ;n  the  United  States. 

Discu.s.sion  of  the  wisdom  of  having 
our  Head  of  State  assume  responsibility 
for  the  U-2  has  frequently  been  confused 
by  irrelevant  arguments  over  whether  or 
not  President  Ei.senhower  should  lie  or 
should  tell  the  ti-uth.  Stated  in  these 
terms,  the  answer  obviously  always  is 
that  the  President  should  tell  the  truth, 
and  that  he  should  be  commended  for 
followin-i  the  rigorous  standards  of  hon- 
esty st't  by  young  George  Washington. 
But  Mr  President,  although  Washing- 
ton admi'ted  chopping  down  the  cherry 
t:p<='  he  did  not  go  on  to  say,  "Yes,  I  did 
i:  ar.d  Im  glad.  The  cherry  tree  was 
offensive  to  me.  because  it  had  grown 
so  tall.  I  needed  some  cherries,  and  I 
shall  chop  down  other  cherry  trees  when- 
ever I  want  more  cherries." 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  my  argu- 
ment is  not  that  the  President  should  not 
have  told  the  truth;  my  argument  is  that 
he  .should  not,  as  the  Head  of  our  Nation, 
have  become  personally  involved  in  the 
incident,  one  way  or  the  other. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  of  the 
results  of  the  bumbling  and  fumbling  of 
the   U.S.   Government   during   the   fii-st 

2  weeks  of  May  1960.  One  result  was 
that  there  w  as  no  summit  conference.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  U-2  incident 
and  our  handling  of  it  were  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  con- 
ference. It  is  irrelevant  in  this  connec- 
tion to  argue  that  Khrushchev  came  to 
Pans  with  a  predetei-mined  position  to 
prevent  the  conference  from  taking 
place.  The  determining  factor  in  reach- 
ing this  position  was  the  U-2  incident 
which  had  occurred  2  weeks  before  the 
conference.  We  also  have  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  there  were 
no  indications,  prior  to  May  1.  that  the 
Soviets  did  not  intend  to  go  through 
with  the  conference  And  we  have  the 
testimony  of  former  Ambassador  Bohlen. 
now  a  high-ranking  official  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  our  outstanding 
expert  on  Soviet  affairs,  and  who  was  at 
Paris,  that — and  I  quote  from  the  report: 


Had  there  been  no  plane  Incident,  I  believe 
the  conference  would  have  run  Ite  full  course. 
The  plane  incident,  the  whole  development 
connected  with  that,  moved  things  into  a 
totally  new  dimension. 

It  contributes  little  to  our  understand- 
ing of  these  events  to  say  Khrushchev 
wrecked  the  conference.  Of  course  he 
did.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  U-2 
was  the  reason  he  did.  Secretary  Gates 
said  it  was  the  tool  Khrushchev  used. 
Secretary  Herter  said  it  was  a  conven- 
ient handle  for  Khrushchev.  This  is 
not  essentially  different  from  saying  he 
used  it  as  a  crowbar  and  sledgehammer. 
One  might  even  go  further  and  say  that 
we  forced  Khrushchev  to  wreck  the  con- 
ference by  our  own  ineptness.  Walter 
Lippmann.  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
respected  of  our  commentators,  has  put 
it  best.  Referring  to  the  implication 
that  the  flights  would  be  continued,  he 
wrote  on  May  12,  before  the  Paris  con- 
ference: 

To  avow  that  we  Intend  to  violate  Soviet 
sovereignty  is  to  put  everybody  on  the  spot. 
I  The  Soviet  Government)  Is  compelled  to  re- 
act because  no  nation  can  remain  passive 
when  it  is  the  avowed  policy  of  another 
nation  to  intrude  upon  Its  territory. 

What  Is  unprecedented  about  the  avowal 
is  not  the  spying  as  such  but  the  claim  that 
spying,  when  we  do  It,  should  be  accepted 
by  the  world  as  righteous.  This  Is  an  ama- 
teurish and  naive  view  of  the  nature  of 
spying. 

The  spy  business  cannot  l>e  conducted 
without  Illegal,  Immoral,  and  criminal  ac- 
tivities. But  all  great  powers  are  engaged  in 
the  spy  business,  and  as  long  as  the  world 
is  as  warlike  as  it  has  been  In  all  recorded 
history  there  is  no  way  of  doing  without 
spying. 

All  the  powers  know  this  and  all  have 
accepted  the  situation  as  one  of  the  hard 
facts  of  life.  Around  this  situation  there 
has  developed  over  many  generations  a  code 
of  behavior. 

The  cardinal  rule,  which  makes  spying 
tolerable  in  international  relations,  is  that 
it  is  never  avowed. 

Another  result  of  this  unfortunate  se- 
ries of  blunders  has  been  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence, worldwide,  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  true  that  our  allies  stood  by  us 
stanchly  and  loyally  in  Paris.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  technical  skill  dem- 
onstrated by  almost  4  years  of  U-2 
flights  aroused  widespread  admiration. 
The  loss  of  confidence  to  which  I  refer 
has  to  do  with  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  coordinate  its  govern- 
mental machinery  and  its  vast  power, 
and  engage  this  power  positively  and  ef- 
fectively in  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Lack  of  confidence  leads  to  neutral- 
ism, and  I  daresay  this  was  a  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  riots  in  Japan  protest- 
ing our  new  treaty.  I  also  call  the  Sen- 
ates  attention  to  the  following  report 
from  Mexico  City  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  22: 

Pressures  were  put  on  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment this  week  to  force  the  United  States 
out  of  a  planned  missile-tracking  site  In 
the  State  of  Sonora. 

Mounting  sentiment  against  the  proposed 
installation  apparently  resulted  from  a  com- 
bined public  determination  to  maintain 
Mexico's  neutrality  following  the  shooting 
down  of  an  American  U-2  reconnaissance 
plane  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  collapse  of 
the   summit   conference    and    the    whipping 


up  of  anti-United  States  emotion  by  leftist 
sources  here. 

Mexican  reaction  to  the  U-S  incident  and 
the  summit  breakdown  could  probably  re- 
flect with  fair  accuracy  that  of  a  large  part  of 
Latin  America. 

And  I  fear  that  we  may  see  other 
manifestations  of  this  same  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  other  countries  where  we  have 
militai-y  bases. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  prepared  this 
speech  on  Sunday,  there  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Monday  an  article 
which  is  datelined  Murree  Pakistan,  spe- 
cial to  the  New  York  Times,  under  the 
headline  "Ayub  Doubts  United  States 
Can  Act  Swiftly.'  This  is  an  article  con- 
cerning a  statement  by  President  Ayub, 
one  of  our  stanch  allies,  one  for  whom 
many  people,  including  the  President  re- 
cently, have  expressed  admiration.  The 
article  reads,  in  part: 

President  Mohammad  Ay\ib  Khan  declared 
t(xlay  that  Pakistanis  were  beginning  to 
doubt  that  the  governmental  machinery  of 
the  United  States  was  attuned  to  the  re- 
qulremenu  of  the  nuclear  age. 

I  shall  not  read  the  entire  article.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can  get  back 
to  where  we  were  on  April  30. 

In  the  meantime,  if  we  can  disabuse 
ourselves  of  the  habit  of  self-delusion,  of 
viewing  defeats  as  victories  and  of  adver- 
tising blunders  as  strokes  of  genius,  there 
are  some  things  we  can  learn  from  these 
sad  events.  One  is  the  need  for  better 
coordination  and  much  firmer  direction 
of  all  governmental  activities  affecting 
foreign  relations.  If  this  is  not  to  come 
from  the  White  House,  it  should  come 
from  the  State  Department. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  lack  of 
coordination  in  handling  the  U-2  in- 
cident and  about  the  defects  in  our  gov- 
ernmental machinery  w  hich  this  reveals. 
What  is  lacking,  Mr.  President,  is  not  so 
much  cooidination  as  direction. 

I  shall  read  one  sentence  from  the  re- 
port itself,  which  appears  on  page  24 ; 

Further,  there  are  few.  If  any.  references 
in  the  record  to  direction,  and  this  seems  to 
the  committee  to  be  what  was  most  lacking 
in  this  period.  There  were  many  interagency 
meetings  to  coordinate  activities,  but  there 
was  apparently  no  one  official  or  agency  to 
direct  activities. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  machinery 
which  is  at  fault  so  much  as  the  people 
who  operate  it.  The  need  for  coordi- 
nation varies  inversely  with  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  leadership.  Elaborate 
arrangements  for  coordination  are  really 
nothing  more  than  a  poor  substitute  for 
a  firm  hand  directing  affairs.  It  is  the 
difference  between  making  a  hurried 
phone  call  to  Gettysburg  for  approval  of 
a  coordinated  position  and  receiving 
clear  instructions  based  upon  reflective 
consideration  from  the  White  House. 

Another  thing  we  can  learn  is  that 
there  .should  be  no  direct,  public  link  be- 
tween the  President,  as  Chief  of  State, 
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and  the  covert  activities  of  our  intelli- 
gence agencies.  This,  I  think,  has  been 
amply  discussed.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  equally  clear  that  closer  policy  con- 
trol needs  to  be  exercised  over  these 
agencies.  This  can  most  appropriately 
be  done  by  the  executive  branch.  But  if 
that  branch  will  not  do  it,  then  Con- 
gress may  have  to  try  to  do  it  along  the 
line  of  the  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield  1. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  Impelled 
to  take  note  of  a  point  of  view  which 
is  beginning  to  be  heard  to  the  effect 
that  the  U-2  flights  must  be  resumed 
and  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  ever  to 
stop  them.  This  point  of  view  is  most 
clearly  expres.sed  in  an  interview  in  the 
June  27  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port with  an  anonymous  source  said  to 
represent  "the  viewpoint  of  important 
groups  of  officials  in  the  military  services 
of  this  country  and  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  "  The  l>asic  theme  is  that 
in  abandoning  the  U-2  flights  the  United 
States  has  lost  an  important  source  of 
intelligence  and  that  the  Soviets  have 
gained  a  corresE>onding  advantage. 
There  can  be  no  great  quarrel  with  that 
as  a  statement  of  fact  What  really 
disturbs  me  about  the  interview  is  the 
attitude  reflected  in  the  statement  that 
the  "United  States  has  given  up  a  highly 
important  device  for  reconnaissance 
without  getting  a  single  thing  in  return." 

This  clearly  implies,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  United  States  should  and  could 
have  used  the  U-2  flights  as  a  bargain- 
ing counter  and  that  we  should  not  have 
given  them  up  unless  the  Soviets  had 
given  something  to  us.  This  must  be 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  United 
States  had  a  real  choice  in  the  matter, 
that  we  had  some  kind  of  right  to  con- 
tinue to  overfly  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  we  could  negotiate 
about  it.  This  is  getting  dangerously 
close  to  the  point  of  view  I  mentioned 
earlier — namely,  that  our  need  for  this 
Intelligence  gives  us  a  right  to  go  after 
it.  This  is  untenable,  and  completely 
ignores  the  realities  of  our  position. 

Those  who  deplore  the  giving  up  of 
these  flights  might  well  reflect  that  the 
renunciation  of  the  flights  in  the  future 
was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  assump- 
tion of  resp>onsibility  by  the  Head  of 
State.  In  the  words  of  Walter  Lipp- 
mann: 

Having  avowed  too  much,  the  Preslde.nt 
has  had  to  renounce  too  much,  much  more 
than  was  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  short  of  the  madness  of 
preventive  war.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  to  resume  over- 
flights of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  over- 
flights were  useful  while  they  lasted,  but 
they  have  now  obviously  become,  as  the 
professionals   describe  it.   compromised. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  completion  of 
this  report  in  hand,  I  hope  that  all  of  us 
may  now  direct  our  thoughts  and  best 
efforts  to  the  problem  of  improving  the 
policymaking  procedures  and  the  execu- 
tive machinery  of  our  Government. 
There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
these  experiences,  if  we  can  avo.d   ix'- 


clouding  and  obfuscating  liiem  with 
wishful  thinking  or  par;i^an  bickering. 

In  the  deliberations  of  the  committee. 
which  were  long  and  arduous,  ilit-  mem- 
bers displayed  a  minimum  of  parti.'^an- 
ship.  They  acted  as  good  Senators  and 
sood  Americans  should,  although  there 
were,  of  course,  legitimate  differences  of 
opinion.  In  the  begirming  I  was  doubt- 
ful that  a  report  could  be  agreed  upon. 
It  has  been  and  I  wish  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  all  those  who  gave  so 
much  of  their  time  and  wisdom  to  its  ac- 
complishment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  the  individual  views  printed 
as  a  part  of  the  committee  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
find  it  is  so  ordered. 

Exhibit  1 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  27,  1960] 

A  TUB     DotraTS     UNrrED     Statis     Can     Act 
Swiftly — Pakistani    Chiet   Sats   Clttmst 

OOVEANMENT    SYSTEM    COULD    DELAY    RePLV 

Tu  AN  Attack 

(By  Paul  Grimes) 

MURKEE.  Pakistan,  June  25. — President 
Mohammad  Ayub  Khan  declared  today  that 
Pakistanis  were  'beginning  to  doubt"  that 
the  governmental  machinery  of  the  United 
States  was  attuned  to  the  requirements  of 
the  nuclear  age. 

The  President  said  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  United  St,ate8  had  the  striking 
power  to  repel  any  attack  However,  he 
questioned  whether  ttie  governmental  ma- 
chinery would  permit  It  to  act  rapidly 
enough. 

This  machinery  "appears  cumbersome, 
rUigglsh,  and  a  clumsy  Juggernaut,"  Presi- 
dent Ayub  asserted  In  an  Interview  here. 
■  In  my  mind,  that  is  the  greatest  danger 
to  the  free  world." 

MORE  MILITARY  AID  SOUGHT 

The  President's  remarks  were  made  in 
reference  to  recent  criticism  In  the  United 
States  of  military  aid  to  Pakistan.  Field 
Marshal  Ayub  left  no  doubt,  however,  that 
hLs  government  stUl  considered  itself  one 
of  the  United  States  stanchest  allies. 

He  said  the  United  States  had  been  ap- 
proached about  increasing  its  military  as- 
sistance. Indications  In  diplomatic  circles 
here  were  that  the  response  would  be  favor- 
able. 

Discussing  Pakistan's  economic  problems, 
the  President  bitterly  attacked  the  contro- 
versy in  the  United  States  at>out  providing 
Information  ou  birth  control.  He  said  it  was 
"very  selfish"  and  "very  unwise" 

If  Uie  United  States,  like  Pakistan,  were 
faced  with  a  population  growth  that  threat- 
ened its  economic  development,  he  said  there 
would  be  no  controversy.  He  urged  that. 
instead  of  arguing,  Americans  spur  their 
scientists  to  develop  a  cheap,  simple,  effective 
method  of  contraception. 

In  another  Interview,  at  nearby  Nathla 
Gall,  FcM-eign  Minister  Manzoor  Qadir  said 
it  was  his  inclination  not  to  reply  to  a  sec- 
ond Moscow  protest  against  the  alleged  use 
of  a  Pakistani  airbase  by  a  U.S.  U-2  plane. 
The  plane  was  shot  down  May  1  on  a  sp3rlng 
mission  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  note  warned  that  If  any  aircraft  made 
"provocative"  flights  against  the  Soviet 
Union  from  Pakistan,  the  Scniet  Government 
would  be  forced  to  take  such  counter- meas- 
ures as  striking  at  the  bases  used.  It  said 
Pakistan,  in  rejecting  an  earlier  Soviet  pro- 
teet,  appeared  to  underrate  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation. 


CABINET    TO    DISCXTSS    NOTE 

Mr.  Qadir  said  that  the  note  would  be 
discussed  by  the  Pakistani  Cabinet  but  that 
he  doubted  a  reply  would  be  sent.  He  said 
Moscow  would  take  advantage  of  a  reply  only 
to  make  new  charges  and  warnings. 

President  Ayub  asserted  that  he  thought 
Pakistan  had  made  quite  clear  to  Moscow 
that  she  had  "no  aggressive  designs  against 
anyone." 

"We  are  in  military  alliances  piu-ely  for 
defense."  he  declared  'We  have  every  right 
to  do  this.  There  Is  no  reason  why  Russia 
shotild  misunderstand  that." 

The  general  impression  among  usually 
informed  sources  here  is  that  Pakistan 
strongly  suspected  for  some  time  that 
U.S.  aircraft  were  using  her  base  at  Pesha- 
war for  flights  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
Pakistan  Is  believed  to  have  chosen  to  look 
the  other  way  rather  than  cause  possible 
embarrassment . 

High  Pakistani  opinion  is  believed  to  hold 
that  all  aleiTt  nations  must  gather  informa- 
tion about  uieir  potential  enemies  and  that 
the  U-2  missions  might  have  Indirectly 
helped  Pakistan  by  helping  the  United 
States. 

LACK    or    UNDERSTANDING     SEEN 

Field  Marshal  Ayub  said  he  had  "no  doubt 
that  thiniting  Americans  are  aware  of  Com- 
munist intentions,  designs,  and  activities." 
He  added,  however,  that  the  East -West  strug- 
gle presented  a  "dlCQcult  military  situation  " 
in  South  Asia  that  "sometimes  otir  friends 
in  America  do  not  quite  understand." 

The  intellectual,  he  said,  is  a  "dangerous 
chap  who  may  be  good  at  debating  but  can- 
not make  up  his  mind." 

The  President  declared  that  the  United 
States  Jippeared  to  lack  a  "clear-cut  policy" 
and,  as  a  result,  lost  considerable  prestige. 

The  53-year-old  President  was  Interviewed 
in  his  spacious  oflBce  overlooking  the  Hima- 
layan foothills.  He  has  been  staying  In 
Murree.  at  7.000  feet  atwve  sea  level,  while 
Rawalpindi,  bis  new  capital,  35  miles  to  the 
southwest,  has  been  simmering  In  110"  heat. 

The  President's  appearance  was  anything 
but  typically  Pakistani.  He  wore  a  light 
gray  suit,  a  cream-colored  shirt  and  a  sky 
blue  tie.  He  sat  erect  in  the  best  British 
military  manner  behind  a  huge  wooden  desk 
covered  with  green  felt. 

The  President  said  he  had  been  "trying 
very  hard"  to  reach  a  settlement  of  out- 
standing problems  with  neighboring  India. 
He  said  his  main  objective  was  disengage- 
ment of  the  Indiana  and  Pakistani  armies 
that  face  each  other  along  long  frontiers. 

He  added,  however,  that  he  saw  no  real 
hope  for  this  until  a  settlement  was  reached 
on  the  disputed  state  of  Jammu  and  Kash- 
mir. 

Tlie  President  otwerved  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  Pakistan  could  not  "do  busi- 
ness", with  the  Soviet  Union.  His  Foreign 
Minister  said  that  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Pakistan  had  had  talks  about  possible  pe- 
troleum exploration  but  that  there  had  been 
no  progress  since  the  U-2  incident. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  amendment  I  offered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  listened  with  interest 
to  the  very  scholarly  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator. I  simply  wish  to  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  there  are  many  points  which  have 
not  been  discussed. 

For  instance,  in  this  age  of  nuclear 
wear>ons,  we  must  think  in  terms  of  the 
law  of  human  nature  The  first  law  of 
human  nature  is  the  law  of  self-defense. 
That  law  applies  to  national  self-defer.'^e. 
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There  are  other  thir.gs  which  have 
r.ot  been  discussed.  I  expect  to  have 
an  answer  ready  m  a  day  or  two  to 
analyze  the  very  fine  production  given 
today  I  have  in  mind  particularly  what 
I  Lhmlc  is  very  important.  I  summarized 
:c  in  a  previous  statement  on  the  results 
which  followed  the  breakup  of  the  S'om- 
n;:t  conference  Prune  Minister  Mac- 
mil  Ian  said : 

Khrushchev  has  done  some  service  by  dis- 
peUlng  some  of  the  Ulusloxis  of  our  defeatista 
and  pacifists  at  home. 

We  al.so  know  that  NATO  is  stronger 
because  of  the  summit  blo\»-up.  We 
also  know  that  oiu-  allies  ai-e  closer 
than  they  have  been  in  years.  We  also 
know  that  the  Japanese  incident,  which 
followed,  further  exposed  the  hand  of 
Khrushchev  and  added  to  the  alertness 
of  our  allies  overseas 

I.  for  one,  feel  that  when  the  President 
acknowledged  the  responsibility,  while 
he  m^ay  have  dispensed  with  some  old, 

out-of-date  methods  of  the  past 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  interrupt  the  Senator  to  in- 
quire whose  time  the  Senator  is  using. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr,  WILEY.  I  shall  oCff  r  an  amend- 
ment, and  u.^e  time  on  the  amendment. 
I  did  not  mtend  to  talk  for  more  than 
a  few  m^inutes  I  ask  that  I  may  have  3 
minutes  to  com;/.f:>tp  my  .sentence 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pre.'^Went,  I  am  go- 
in?  to  prepare  a  reply  to  the  very  schol- 
arly— I  emphasise  "scholarly" — remarks 
of  the  distinguished  S^-nator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  admire  the  Senator  very 
much.  Through  the  years  I  have  felt  a 
sort  of  friendly  feeling  toward  him  and 
his  wife.  I  recot^nize  how  definite  and 
Cf^rtam  he  is  in  his  conclusions. 

I  will  say.  with  respect  to  the  particu- 
lar subject  on  which  I  was  speaking 
when  I  was  interrupted  by  the  Presiding 
OfEcer.  the  matter  of  national  defense, 
when  the  President  acknowledged  his 
responsibility  we  know  he  had  the  re- 
sponsibility. We  know  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  had  the  responsibility. 
The  Cor.Ljress  passed  the  law  and  appro- 
priated thp  money  which  created  the 
U-2.  ConirrAss  was  in  on  this  particular, 
necessar-y  machinery  to  defend  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

When  the  President  made  the  ac- 
knowledgment. It  was  under  his  respon- 
sibility. He  knew  when  the  money  was 
appropriated.  He  knew  when  tho  ma- 
chinery was  set  up  4  years  before.  He 
did  that  which  was  echoed  around  the 
world  as  a  man  who  speaks  the  truth. 

In.stead  of  there  being  an  interference 
with  our  prestige,  what  happened?  Sen- 
ators saw  what  happened.  When  polls 
were  taken  on  Mr.  Nixon,  after  the  U-2 
incident,  his  stock  went  up.  which  indi- 
cates that  the  people  recognized,  at  long 
last,  what  had  happened.  The  world 
was  awaie  of  what  was  going  on.  Amer- 
ica was  aware  The  common  citizens  be- 
came aware     Congress  became  aware. 

Congress  appropriated  more  money  for 
defense. 


In  ail  sincerity.  I  say  that  I  a-ree  with 
the  .scholarly  production,  in  part,  but  I 
think  it  mi.ssod  the  point  in  this  chal- 
lenging ag>^  when  one  tKtmb  can  destroy 
New  York  C:ty  We  i.ave  to  u.se  the 
weapons  which  are  r:ecessary  for  the 
preservation  of  .\meiica  and  of  the  free 
world, 

I  truht  thit  in  the  next  48  hours  I  shall 
be  abl-  to  prepare  a  reply,  which  I  trust 
will  b^  a  little  more  analytical  than  these 
remarks  and  will  at  least  be  acceptable 
in  part.  As  soon  as  I  prepare  my  re- 
marks, I  shall  submit  a  copy  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  received  this  copy  this  after- 
noon, as  I  sat  in  the  Chamber,  so  I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer  further  at  this 
time. 


PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS  ANTITRUST 
ACT  OF  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  ^S  3483)  to  make  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  applicable  to  the  organized 
team  sport  of  baseball  and  to  limit  the 
applicability  of  such  laws  so  as  to  exempt 
certain  aspects  of  the  orgtanlzed  profes- 
sional team  sports  of  baseball,  football, 
basketball,  and  hockey,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  presiding"  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr,  CARROLL.  What  is  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  at  this  time?  How 
much  time  remains  for  the  proponents 
and  how  much  time  remains  for  the  op- 
ponents'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  of  the  com.nittee  amendment 
have  30  minutes  remaining.  The  op- 
ponents have  used  up  all  their  time. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Are  there  other  com- 
mittee amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  other  committee  amendments. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc.  I 
think  there  is  no  controversy  about  the 
committee  amendments.  If  I  correctly 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation, 
after  we  dispose  of  the  committee 
amendments  the  bill  will  be  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any 
part  of  the  bill  not  affected  by  the  com- 
mittee amendments.  If  agreed  to,  would 
be  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CARROIX.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.     The   question   is  on   the   motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  11,  after  the  word  "That.- 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "excluding  non- 


playing  managers  and  co«wchM,  and  players 
who  are  voluntarily  retired,  disqualified,  re- 
stricted, or  Ineligible,  or  on  the  National  De- 
fense Ser\lce  list,  no  major  league  baseball 
club,   directly   or   Indirectly,    by   contract   or 
otherwise,  may  havp   title  to.  ownef^hlp  or 
control   of  more    than   forty   players   at   any 
given   time:    however,   such    a  major   league 
baseball  club  also  may  be  a  contracUng  party 
to  own,  poesess,  or  have  under  ocntxact.  di- 
rectly  or   indirectly,   through   minor   league 
baseball  clubs  or  otherwise,  not  more  than 
sixty    additional    contracts    of    professional 
baseball   players,    provided    that    every    such 
player,  not  Included  by  any  major  league  club 
In  the  limitation  of  forty  players  authorized 
In   this   paragraph   shall   be  subject  to   un- 
restricted  draft  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  one- 
half    the   Intcrleague   or    Intraleague    waiver 
price     recognized     by     the     major     leagues, 
whichever  Is  lesser,  at  least  one  Ume  In  each 
calendar    year    alter    the   conclusion    of    the 
World  Scries,  but  In  no  event  later  than  De- 
cember 10  of  such  year  by  any  major  league 
club  that  gruarantecs  to  Include  such  drafted 
player  within  Its  forty  player  limitation.    In 
the  event  that  a  player  Is  drafted  by  more 
than  one  major  league  club,  the  election  as 
to    which    club    a   drafted    players    contract 
shttU  be  assigned  shall  remain  and  be  vested 
In  the  drafted  player."  and  Insert  "all  pro- 
fessional   baseball    players,    directly    or    In- 
directly owned  or  controlled  by  any   major 
league  baseball  club,  except  forty  players  for 
each  such  club,  and  except  voluntarily  re- 
tired,   disqualified,    restricted,    or    ineligible 
players,  or  players  on  the  National  Defense 
Service   list,   and   nonplaylng    mana^rs   and 
coaches,  shall  be  subject  to  an  unrestricted 
draft  at  least  once  each  year  after  the  World 
Series  and  before  December  10.  by  any  major 
league   club   that   In   good   faith   Intends  to 
include    a    drafted    player   within    Its   forty- 
player    exception:    ProtUUd,    hotoever.    That 
the  xmrestrlcted  draft  shall  not  apply  to  any 
player  directly  or  indirectly  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  any  major  league  baseball  club  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  until  such 
player  has  completed  four  years  In  organized 
professional  baseball;". 

On  page  8.  after  line  12,  strike  out: 
"Sec  204.  Any  contract,  agreement,  rule, 
course  of  conduct  or  other  activities  by,  be- 
tween or  among  persons  conducting,  engag- 
ing In  or  participating  In  the  organlised  pro- 
fessional team  sport  of  baseball  which  pre- 
vents, hinders,  obstructs  or  affects  adversely 
the  formation,  organisation,  or  operation  of 
additional  major  baseball  leagues  not  pres- 
ently In  operation  or  in  existence:  Provided, 
That  such  additional  major  b«weball  league 
or  leagues  shall  consist  of  a  group  of  not 
less  than  eight  communities  which  group  has 
a  total  metropolitan  or  territorial  population 
within  a  thirty-flve-mlle  radius  with  Its 
center  at  each  baseball  park  of  not  less  than 
twelve  million,  and  expressing  In  their  con- 
stitution, bylaws,  or  rules  the  willingness  to 
obeerve  and  comply  with  maximum  major 
league  standards  respecting  player  limits, 
minimum  major  league  standards  respecting 
salaries,  recognized  waiver  practices  of  the 
existing  major  leagues,  major  league  stand- 
arda  respecting  retirement  programs,  and 
playing  schedules  equal  to  the  existing  major 
leagues,  shall  be  In  violation  of  the  Acts 
named  In  section  201  of  this  title," 

On  page  9.  at  the  beginning  of  line  8. 
change  the  section  number  from  "205"  to 
"304":  on  page  10.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
9,  to  change  the  section  number  from  "206  " 
to  "205":  at  the  beginning  of  line  12,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "207"  to 
"206":  at  the  t)eglnnlng  of  line  16.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "208"  to  "207".  and 
In  line  22.  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike 
out  "title:  And  provided  further.  That  each 
club  having  title  to.  ownership  or  control 
of  more  than  one  hundred  players  on  the 
passage   of    this   Act,   shall   have   two   years 
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from  the  date  of  its  passage  In  which  to  dis- 
pose of  such  players"  and  Insert  "title":  so 
OS  to  make  the  bill  read: 

■Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Professional  Sports 
Antitrust  Act  of  1960  ' 

"TrrLE  I 

"Sec.  101.  The  Act  of  July  2.  1890.  as 
amended  (26  Stat  209):  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  as  amended  (38  Stat. 
7171,  shall  not  apply  to  any  contract,  agree- 
ment, rule,  course  of  conduct,  or  other  ac- 
tivity by,  between,  or  among  persons  con- 
ducting, engaging  In.  or  participating  In 
the  organized  professional  team  sports  of 
football,  basketball,  or  hockey  to  the  extent 
to  which  It  relates  to — 

"(1)  the  equalization  of  competitive  play- 
ing strengths: 

"(2)  the  employment,  selection,  or  eligi- 
bility of  players,  or  the  reservation,  selection, 
or  assignment  of  player  contracts; 

"(3)  the  right  to  operate  within  specific 
geographic  areas:  Provided.  That  such  geo- 
graphic areas  when  used  with  respect  to 
any  football,  basketball,  or  hockey  club  shall 
mean  the  area  included  within  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  thirty- 
five  miles  with  Ite  center  at  the  football 
field,  basketball  court,  or  hockey  rink  of 
the  respective  footbaU,  basketball,  or  hockey 
club:  And  provided  further.  That  the  ex- 
emption which  relates  to  the  right  to  oper- 
ate within  the  specified  geographic  areas 
shall  not  apply  to  cities  having  a  population 
of  more  than  two  million  people:  and 

"(4(  the  preservation  of  public  confidence 
In  the  honesty  in  sports  contests, 

"Sec,  102.  No  contract,  agreement,  rule, 
course  of  conduct,  or  other  activity  by,  be- 
tween, or  among  persons  conducting,  en- 
gaging In,  or  participating  In  the  organized 
professional  team  sports  of  football,  basket- 
ball, and  hockey  shall  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  acts  named  in  section  101  of  this  title 
to  the  extent  to  which  It  relates  to  the 
regulation  of  the  granting  by  one  or  more 
clubs  of  the  right  to  telecast  reports  or  pic- 
tures of  contests  in  the  organized  profes- 
sional team  sports  of  football,  basketball,  or 
hockey  from  telecasting  stations  located 
within  seventy-five  miles  of  the  home  com- 
munity of  another  club  on  the  day  when 
such  club  Is  scheduled  to  play  there  a  regu- 
larly scheduled  league  game  In  the  same 
sport,  or  to  the  distribution  to  other  clubs 
In  the  same  or  different  leagues  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  revenues  of  whatever  nature 
received  from  telecasting  any  or  all  contests 
in  the  same  sport  of  football,  basketball,  or 
hockey:  Provided,  however.  That  the  grant- 
ing by  one  or  more  clubs  In  one  league  of 
the  right  to  telecast  reports  or  pictures  of  Its 
contests  In  such  organized  professional 
sports  from  telecasting  stations  located 
within  seventy-five  miles  of  the  home  com- 
munity of  another  club  In  a  different  league 
in  the  snme  sport  on  a  day  when  such  club 
Is  scheduled  to  play  there  a  regularly  sched- 
uled league  game,  or  with  respect  to  tele- 
casting football  contests  only  from  telecast- 
ing stations  located  within  seventy-five 
miles  of  the  game  site  chosen  by  a  college 
on  a  day  other  than  Sunday  when  such  col- 
lege is  scheduled  to  play  there  an  intercol- 
legiate contest  In  football,  shall  be  unlawful 
whenever  such  granting  of  the  right  to  tele- 
cast has  not  been  consented  to  In  writing 
by  the  other  professional  club  or  such  col- 
lege and  the  effect  of  such  telecasting  Is  In- 
jurious to  or  may  tend  to  destroy  such  other 
club  or  the  sp>ort  of  football  at  that  college. 

"Sec.  103.  (1)  As  tised  In  this  title,  "per- 
son" means  any  Individual,  partnership, 
corporation,  or  unincorporated  association, 
or   any   combination   or  association   thereof. 

"(2)  As  used  In  this  title,  "college"  means 
any  university  or  other  Institution  of  higher 


education  which  confers  degrees  upon  stu- 
dents following  completion  of  sufficient 
credit  hoiUB  to  equal  a  four-year  course. 

"Sec.  104.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  deprive  any  players  In  the  or- 
ganized professional  team  sports  of  football, 
basketball,  or  hockey  of  any  right  to  bargain 
collectively,  or  to  engage  In  other  associated 
activities  for  their  mutual  aid  or  protec- 
tion. 

"Sec.  105.  Except  as  provided  In  section 
101  and  102  of  this  title,  nothing  contained 
In  this  title  shall  affect  the  applicability  of 
the  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  as  amended  (26  Stat. 
209 ) ;  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  as  amended  (38  Stat.  717)  to  the  organ- 
ized professional  team  sports  of  football, 
basketball,  or  hockey. 

"Sec.  106.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  affect 
any  cause  of  action  existing  on  the  effective 
date  hereof  in  respect  to  the  organized  pro- 
fessional team  sjXM-ts  of  football,  basketball, 
or  hockey. 

"TITLE    n 

"Sec  201.  Except  as  provided  by  this  title, 
the  Act  of  July  2.  1890.  as  amended  (26  Stat. 
209) ;  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
as  amended  (38  Stat.  717) .  shall  apply  to  the 
organized  professional  team  sport  of  base- 
ball. 

"Sec.  202.  As  used  In  this  title,  "person" 
shall  mean  any  Individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  unincorporated  association,  or 
any  combination  or  association  thereof. 

"Sec.  203.  No  contract,  agreement,  rule, 
course  of  conduct,  or  other  activity  by,  be- 
tween, or  among  persons  conducting,  engag- 
ing in.  or  participating  in  the  organized  pro- 
fessional team  sport  of  baseball  shall  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  the  Acts  named  In  section 
201  of  this  title,  to  the  extent  to  which  It 
relates  to — 

'(1 )  the  equalization  of  competitive  play- 
ing strength; 

"(2)  the  employment,  selection,  or  eligi- 
bility of  players,  or  the  reservation,  selection, 
or  assignment  of  player  contracts:  Provided. 
That  all  professional  baseball  players,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  owned  or  controlled  by 
any  major  league  baseball  club,  except  forty 
players  for  each  such  club,  and  except  volun- 
tarily retired,  disqualified,  restricted,  or  In- 
eligible players,  or  players  on  the  National 
Defense  Service  list,  and  nonplaylng  mana- 
gers and  coaches,  shall  be  subject  to  an  un- 
restricted draft  at  least  once  each  year  after 
the  World  Series  and  before  December  10. 
by  any  major  league  club  that  In  good  faith 
Intends  to  Include  a  drafted  player  within  lt« 
forty-player  exception:  Prortded.  hotvever. 
That  the  unrestricted  draft  shall  not  apply 
to  any  player  directly  or  Indirectly  owned 
or  controlled  by  any  major  league  baseball 
club  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act 
until  such  player  has  completed  four  years 
In  organized  professional  baseball; 

"(3)  The  right  to  operate  within  specific 
geographic  areas:  Provided,  Tliat  such  geo- 
graphic areas  when  used  with  respect  to  any 
baseball  club  shall  mean  the  area  included 
within  the  circumference  of  a  circle  having 
a  radius  of  thirty-five  miles  with  Its  center 
at  the  baseball  park  of  the  baseball  club: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  exemption 
which  relates  to  the  right  to  operate  within 
the  specified  geographic  areas  shall  not  apply 
to  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than 
two  million  people;  and 

"(4)  The  preservation  of  public  confidence 
In  the  honesty  of  sports  contests. 

"Sec  204.  No  contract,  agreement,  rule, 
course  of  conduct,  or  other  activity  by.  be- 
tween, or  among  persons  conducting,  en- 
gaging In.  or  participating  In  the  organized 
professional  team  8p>ort  of  baseball  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  Acts  named  In  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  title,  to  the  extent  to  which 
It  relates  to  the  regulation  of  the  granting 
by  one  or  more  clubs  of  the  right  to  telecast 
rep>ort8  or  pictures  of  contests  in  the  organ- 
ized professional  team  sport  of  baseball  from 


telecasting  stations  located  within  seventy- 
five  miles  of  the  home  community  of  an- 
other club  on  the  day  when  such  club  Is 
scheduled  to  play  there  a  regularly  sched- 
uled league  game  In  the  same  sport,  or  to 
the  distribution  to  other  clubs  in  the  same 
or  different  league,  or  all  or  any  part  of  the 
revenues  of  whatever  nature  received  from 
telecasting  any  or  all  contests  m  the  sport  of 
baseball:  Provided,  however.  That  the  grant- 
ing by  one  or  more  clubs  In  one  league  of 
the  right  to  telecast  reports  or  picttires  of 
its  contests  in  such  organized  professional 
sport  from  telecasting  stations  located  with- 
in seventy-five  miles  of  the  home  community 
of  another  club  In  such  league  or  in  a  differ- 
ent league  In  the  same  sport  on  a  day  when 
such  club  Is  scheduled  to  play  there  a  regu- 
larly scheduled  league  game  shaU  be  unlaw- 
ful whenever  such  granting  of  the  right  to 
telecast  has  not  been  consented  to  in  writing 
by  the  other  club  and  the  effect  of  such  tele- 
casting Is  Injurious  to  or  may  tend  to  destroy 
such  other  club. 
•  Sec  205.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  affect 
any  cause  of  action  existing  on  the  effective 
date  hereof  in  respect  to  the  organized  pro- 
fessional team  sport  of  baseball. 

"Sec.  206.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  deprive  any  players  In  the 
organized  professional  team  sport  of  baseball 
of  any  right  to  bargain  collectively,  or  to 
engage  in  other  associated  activities  for 
their  mutual  aid  or  protection. 

"Sec.  207.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  after  Its  passage:  Provided,  hoicever. 
That  In  the  calendar  year  In  which  this  Act 
is  passed  each  major  league  baseball  club 
shall  make  available  not  later  than  December 
10  of  that  year  for  unrestricted  draft  all  play- 
ers of  whom  It  has  title  to  or  ownership  or 
control  In  excess  of  forty  players  as  provided 
in  section  203(2)  of  thU  title." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  or>en  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IX)re.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll, 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
McGee  in  the  chair ».  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Beginning 
with  line  4  on  page  5  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  to  and  including  line  8 
on  page  1 1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  fiom  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  action  on  certain  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  House  bill  12232.  which 
was  read  as  follows: 

In  the  House  or  Representatives.  US  . 

June  27.  i960. 
Resolved.   That  the  House  concur   in   the 
amendments    of    the    Senate    numbered    1 
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through  42.  iiiclusr.  e  ajid  amer.dmenLs 
numbered  45  through  49  inriiLsive.  U>  tiie 
bill  iRR  12-232)  entitled  An  act  making 
appropriations  f^r  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  flscaJ  yenr  ending  June  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purj'O&es  '. 

Tha*",  the  H'us?  r  n-.^'iv  in  'iie  \n:p::d- 
men^s    of    the    Sen<ite    n-imbered   4  3   ai.d    50: 

That  the  House  d;5,i^ree  Uy  the  .urierid- 
men ;  of  the  Sen.i'f  n'ln.bered  44: 

Tnat  tne  H  Mi'-f-  <  .r..  ;r  .n  Seriate  amend- 
ment n\imber--<l  5!.  w.'h  an  amendment,  as 
fr.lows  ■ 

At  the  end  of  said  amendment,  add  the 
following; 

"No  funds  made  available  in  this  or  any 
other  act  .shall  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  travel  or  subci.stence  for  any  trip  made 
by  any  Senator  mt  Representative  between 
the  Dl.strlc*.  of  Columbia  and  his  home 
State  !n  *he  case  of  a  Senator,  or  his  district 
In  the  ca^e  of  a  Representative,  other  than 
(1)  trips  which  are  specifically  authorized 
by  law  for  mileage  or  transportation  expense 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  (2)  official 
partlclpa'lon  in  the  funeral  services  of  de- 
ceased Senators  or  Representatives,  or  (3) 
official  trips  originating  in  the  Senator's 
State  or  Representative's  district  during  pe- 
riods when  Congress  is  not  in  session." 

I  Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  on  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1961.  H  R.  12232.  the  House  of 
Representatives  ha3  agreed  to  all  Senate 
amendment-s  except  amendment  No.  44. 
relating  to  the  old  Senate  Chamber,  and 
amendment  No  51.  relating  to  the  list- 
ing of  travel  expfiises  of  Senators  and 
Representativ.  s 

The  House  has  adopted  a  proviso  which 
has  been  added  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  51. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  further  in- 
sist upon  its  amendment  No.  44,  and  that 
it  disagree  to  the  House  amendment  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  51:  and  that  it 
further  insist  on  iU  amendment  No.  51. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
I  Mr.  STENNLS.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate request  a  further  conference  with 
the  House  on  th'^  two  amendments,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  at  the  further 
conference. 

The  motion  wa,s  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding,'  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis. 
Mr.  Ch-avez  Mr  Hayden,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas.  Mr  Bridges.  Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr. 
Allott  Ci^r.ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  f'lrther  conference. 


PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS  ANTITRUST 
ACT  OF   1360 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  3483 »  to  make  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  applicable  to  the  organized 
team  ,-port  of  baseball  and  to  limit  the 
apphcability  of  such  laws  so  as  to  ex- 
empt certain  aspects  of  the  organized 
professional  team  sports  of  baseball, 
football,  basketball,  and  hockey,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  as  we 
read  the  report  ov.  the  pendincr  bill  we 
note  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
individual  view^  There  are  the  indi- 
vKiual  views  of  Senators  Kefauvct  and 
Dodd;    the   individual   views   of  Senator 


OImIahoney:  thf  individual  views  of 
Senator  Carroll;  the  individual  vifws  of 
Senator  Hart;  my  own  individual  views; 
the  iiidividual  views  of  Senators  Dirksen 
and  Hrtska;  and  the  individual  views  of 
Senator  Keatin'. 

In  addition  there  have  bee::  printed  in 
the  hearings  a  series  of  teleiirams  re- 
ceived from  minor  league  teams. 

When  there  Is  an  Illness  the  question 
is.  What  is  the  appropriate  remedy? 
We  have  here  a  number  of  opinions  as  to 
what  the  appropriate  remedy  is.  First 
we  must  find  out  whether  the  patient  is 
iU. 

There  is  no  illness  in  baseball.  The 
teams  are  in  healthy  condition.  They 
are  doing  fine.  My  Braves  are  doing 
fine.  The  problem  is  that  starting  from 
Mississippi  and  going  west,  a  great  deal 
of  that  territory  does  not  have  any  pro- 
fessional baseball  teams,  so  to  speak. 
The  real  issue  is.  Will  the  pending  bill 
cure  the  disease,  or  will  it  kill  the 
patient? 

If  we  consider  the  telegrams  received 
from  minor  league  teams,  as  I  under- 
stand their  position,  the  minor  leagues 
are  not  in  favor  of  the  pendmg  bill. 

I  offer  the  amendment.  It  really 
strikes  out  title  II  and,  as  it  were,  puts 
baseball  in  the  same  category  as  the 
other  sports.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  put  baseball  among  the 
sports  Listed  in  title  I  and  to  strike  out 
title  II. 

The  legal  standing  of  the  professional 
team  sports  has  been,  for  several  years 
now.  subject  to  speculation  and  uncer- 
tainty— due  to  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions in  the  Federal  Baseball  Club 
case — 1922 — the  International  Boxing 
case — 1955 — and  the  Radovich  case — 
1957.  In  principle,  I.  therefore,  favor 
legislation  which  would  clarify  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  antitrust  laws  to  pro- 
fessional sports.  Furthermore,  since  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  apparently  on  his- 
torical reasons,  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  sport  of  baseball  on  one  hand 
and  football,  basketball,  and  hockey  on 
the  other  hand — I  beheve  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  provide  all  the  team 
sports  equal  treatment. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  the 
business  aspects  of  the  professional 
sports  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  At 
the  same  time,  this  bill  would  exempt 
from  these  laws  those  aspects  of  the 
team  sports  which  pertain  to  the  rules 
of  the  game  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  sports  conduct  their  profes- 
sional activities.  The  bill  has  great 
merit,  therefore,  in  that  it  undertakes  to 
^.ve  football,  basketball,  and  hockey  the 
same  protection  against  antitrust  viola- 
tions afforded  to  baseball  through  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Federal 
Baseball  Club  opinion,  rendered  in  1922. 
The  bill  will  eUminate  the  discrimination 
currently  existing  in  favor  of  the  sport 
of  ba.seball.    This  I  support. 

Unfortunately,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  not  merely  to  remove  this  discrimina- 
tion, but  also  to  accomplLsh  through 
legislation  and  governmental  action 
what,  I  believe,  must  be  carried  out 
through  free  economic  enterprise  For 
title   n  of  the   bill,   which   pertain.-?   to 


b;i-Mball  alone,  undertakes  to  disrupt 
some  of  the  pre.sent  practices  in  the  sport 
of  baseball  by  hmiting  the  manpower  of 
any  ball  club  to  40,  and  by  providing 
that  any  players  over  that  number  be 
subject  to  unrestricted  draft. 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  idea  is  basic 
in  the  American  way  of  thinking,  in 
any  particular  sport  or  in  any  particular 
line  of  business 

It  is  the  philosophy  behind  title  II 
that  the  country  requires  an  expansion 
in  the  number  of  baseball  clubs,  that 
too  many  of  the  baseball  players  are 
currently  controlled  by  a  small  number 
of  baseball  clubs;  that  no  additional 
ballplayers  can  be  easily  recruited  and 
developed;  and  that  the  only  way  in 
which  an  expansion  could  occur  in  the 
number  of  clubs  is  by  breaking  up  the 
control  that  the  existing  clubs  now  exert 
over  players. 

I  heard  a  statement  made  a  while  ago 
that  about  4.000  players  arc  controlled  by 
16  clubs.  If  we  multiply  16  by  40,  we 
get  a  total  of  640  players.  Since  the 
major  league  clubs  control  4.00O  players, 
where  are  the  rest?  Fortunately,  they 
are  farmed  out.  so  to  speak  They  are 
attached  to  minor  league  clubs  and  are 
becoming  major  league  baseball  players. 
But  what  are  4.000  compared  with  a 
population  of  180  million?  What  about 
the  stretch  of  territory  to  the  west  of 
us?  Are  we  attempting  to  do  something 
by  the  biU  which  may  damage  the  16 
major  league  clubs  and  do  nothing  bene- 
ficial for  the  sport  of  baseball? 

Some  of  my  constituents  who  have 
written  to  me  are  very  much  concerned 
about  the  question.  They  feel  the  bill 
may  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  base- 
ball clubs  which  are  now  operating  satis- 
factorily; that  it  may  have  the  effect  of 
imdermining  them;  that  it  may  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  public  interest  In 
baseball. 

I  believe  that  the  population  and  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  United  States  in 
recent  years  certainly  jastifled  all  en- 
deavors to  make  baseball  available  to 
new  parts  of  the  country.  Since  the 
end  of  the  century  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  doubled.  The  centers 
of  population  have  changed  and  have 
moved  westward.  It  Ls  certainly  my  be- 
lief Uiat  the  people  of  the  Midwest,  the 
South,  and  the  West,  are  entitled  to 
have  their  own  baseball  clubs  and  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  major  league  base- 
ball. The  question,  however,  is,  how  this 
could  be  best  accomplished. 

Can  it  best  be  accomplished  by  cut- 
ting the  heart  out  of  the  present  organ- 
ization, which  utilizes  4.000  players? 

Testimony  before  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  has  indicated 
that  only  a  .small  portion  of  the  human 
raw  material  available  for  professional 
baseball  Is  tapped  at  the  present  time. 
If  a  new  major  league  is  to  come  into 
being  I  believe  that  it  would  be  most 
equitable  and  most  proper  for  it  to  devel- 
op its  own  sources  for  player  supply. 
For  the  Crovemment  to  disrupt  the  pres- 
ent contractual  relationships  between 
the  ball  clubs  and  the  players  would  cer- 
Uinly  appear  unjustified.  I  realize  that 
It  may  take  longer  for  a  third  league  to 
blossom  Into  being  if  they  had  to  cul- 
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tivate  their  own  pla.vers  Yet.  unless  it 
is  shown  thai  no  other  player  sources  are 
available  for  the  development  of  new 
leagues,  it  would  appear  inappropriate  to 
disrupt  by  governmental  action  the  sys- 
tem under  which  ba-seball  has  been  suc- 
cessful by  recruiting  and  developing  its 
manpower  for  over  100  years. 

The  contemplated  provisions  of  title  II, 
by  limiting  the  number  of  players  that 
any  baseball  club  may  have  under  con- 
tract and  by  providing  for  unrestricted 
annual  draft,  may  tend  to  disrupt  not 
merely  the  present  operations  of  the 
major  leagues,  but  may  also  cause  harm 
to  the  minor  leagues  w  hich  are  currently 
supported  by  major  league  clubs.  The 
minor  leagues  have  been  fighting  a  hard 
battle  for  survival.  And  if  the  major 
leagues  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  con- 
tractual rights  to  minor  club  players, 
there  will  certainly  be  no  reason  for  them 
to  continue  the  support  of  minor  leagues: 

I  am  fearful  that  the  proposed  title  II. 
in  undertaking  by  legislative  flat  to  bring 
into  being  a  third  league,  will  tend  to 
disrupt  the  successful  present  operations 
of  professional  baseball.  Furthermore, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  title  II  which 
will  permit  any  "major  league  club' — a 
tei-m  which  this  title  leaves  undefined — 
to  draft  players  from  other  clubs  is  le- 
gally ambiguous  and  will  encourage  bti- 
gation.  I  must,  therefore,  stress  again 
that  new  major  league  clubs  can  come 
into  being,  and  should  come  into  being, 
not  by  legislative  finding  but  through 
professional  recognition  and  accompUsh- 
ment. 

It.  therefore,  appears  to  me  that  the 
internal  management  of  baseball  affairs 
should  be  left  to  those  professionally 
concerned  with  it  and  that  Congress 
should  remain  in  the  grandstand. 

Yes,  we  should  remain  in  the  grand- 
stand. We  should  not  be  tinkering  with 
every  piece  of  human  actinty.  We  have 
enough  to  do  to  look  after  what  we 
might  call  international  problems. 

I  should  like  to  urge  the  existing  major 
leagues  and  those  undertaking  to  pro- 
vide the  people  of  this  countrj-  with  new 
major  league  clubs  to  do  all  that  is  pos- 
sible to  reach  agreement  imder  which 
the  benefits  of  professional  baseball  will 
be  made  available  to  a  larger  number  of 
our  people,  and  in  new  parts  of  the 
country.  I  believe  also,  that  those  un- 
dertaking to  create  major  league  clubs 
should  act  to  develop  theh  own  player 
resources,  rather  than  expect  to  derive 
all  their  manpower  from  existing 
sources.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
restrictions  should  now  be  put  into  effect 
to  deprive  the  existing  baseball  clubs  of 
their  contractual  freedom  to  train  pros- 
pective players  Uirough  minor  league  ar- 
rangements. 

In  order  to  provide  equal  protection 
for  baseball,  football,  basketball,  and 
hockey,  title  II  of  S.  3483  sliould  be  elim- 
inated and  baseball  should  be  included 
in  the  sports  listed  in  title  I. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  substitute 
amendment  for  the  one  I  originally  sub- 
mitted. I  had  two  amendments  before 
me  at  the  time. 

The  ACTTNC}  PRESIDENl  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  LE:.iSLATr\E  Clerk.  On  pai^e  2.  l.ne 
5.  immediaioly  foLowing  "Daikelba:;", 
!t  IS  prcixtted  to  Uisert  "bas'-baii  . 

On  p.igc  3,  ime  3.  aft*r  basketball  ", 
It  IS  proix)sed  to   insert     baseball". 

On  page  4.  Ime  24.  after  basketball", 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  •  ba.se baU. 

On  page  5.  line  2.  after  ■basketball  ', 
It  IS  proposed  to  Insert    'baseball  ". 

Beginning  with  line  4,  page  5.  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  all  to  and  including 
line  8.  page  11. 

Tlie  .ACTLNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  'WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
substitute  amendment.  It  provides  that 
all  of  title  II  shall  be  stricken  out.  and 
that  "baseball"'  be  inserted  in  title  I. 
That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  whether  a  majority  of  the 
committee  agreed  to  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  indicated  clearly 
the  diversity  of  opinions.  As  to  what 
the  majority  of  the  committee  agreed  on. 
I  cannot  say  at  this  time,  because  I  have 
not  had  time  to  read  the  individual  opin- 
ions. But  I  feel  that  there  was  agree- 
ment on  this — that  they  would  like  to 
have  baseball  included  with  the  other 
sports,  so  that  all  would  be  in  the  same 
basket.  I  may  be  wrong  about  that,  but 
that  is  my  impression.  That  is  why  I 
have  proposed  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPEH^.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin wishes  to  strike  out  title  n,  as  I 
understand,  and  thus  give  baseball  the 
same  protection  as  that  to  be  given  to 
the  other  team  sports  by  means  of  title 
I — for  instance,  with  respect  to  tele- 
vision. 

Mr.  'V\TLEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that  title 
n  would  prevent  the  teams  of  a  new- 
major  league  from  being  established  in 
certain  cities — eight  in  number — or 
within  a  radius  of  35  miles  from  the 
existing  ball  parks,  except  in  the  case  of 
cities  with  a  total  population  of  more 
than  2  million.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ate would  practically  name  the  cities  in 
which  a  third  ba.seball  major  league 
could  be  established. 

Is  it  also  correct  to  state — as  the  Sen- 
ator has  suggested — that  after  the  pres- 
ent major  league  baseball  clubs  have 
buUt  up  minor  league  clubs  and  have 
developed  players  and  purcha.'jed  play- 
ers and  have  supported  the  minor  league 
clubs,  this  bill  would  turn  all  of  them 
loose  and  would  permit  other  teams  to 
secure  those  players,  who  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  existing  major  league 
teams? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  think  so.  If  the  bill 
is  enacted  in  its  present  form,  each  exist- 
ing club  woiUd  have  the  first  right  to 
40  players.  After  that,  any  club  could 
pick  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Taking  into  consider- 
ation the  lack  of  unanimity  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  members  and  all  the 
differing  views  the  committee  members 
have  expressed,  and  also  my  own  views 


about  the  bill,  and  al:>o  the  fact  tiial  m 
Louisville.  Ky..  we  ha\e  a  fine  baseball 
team  I  wish  to  st^te  that  I  shall  support 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  desire  to 
continue? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  wish  to 
speak  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  do  not  wish  to  cut 
short  the  very  able  presentation  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  concluded  his 
presentation? 

Mr.  "WILEY.     Yes. 

Mr.   HART.     WUl    the   Senator   from 
Wisconsin  yield  time  to  me.  to  permit  me 
to  speak  in  support  of  his  amendment? 
Mr.  'WTLEY.     Yes. 

How  much  time  remains  under  my 
control.  Mr.  President?  Do  not  I  have 
a  total  of  30  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment? I  believe  I  have  used  not  more 
than  20,  thus  far. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Twenty-six    minutes    remain    on 
the  latest  amendment. 
Mr.  'V^TLEY.     Twenty-six? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Yes. 

Mr.  WELEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  such  part  of  that  as  he 
may  desire  to  use. 

Ml-.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  offering  this  amendment, 
and  I  congratulate  him  on  doing  so. 

I  understand  that  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted  and  is  enacted  into  law,  tlie 
Congress  will  recognize,  first,  that  the 
other  team  sports — football,  basketball, 
and  ice  hockey — are  entitled  to  certain 
safeguards  against  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws:  and.  second,  that  base- 
ball— which  today  is  free  from  any  such 
restraint — should  be  brought  within 
the  same  limitation. 

The  great  danger  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  lies  in  the  fact 
that  if  we  were  to  enact  into  law  the 
bill  ns  the  committee  has  reported  it, 
the  Senate  would  then  have  taken  the 
position  that  football,  ice  hockey,  and 
basketball  are  being  given  the  same  pro- 
tection, but  that  baseball — which  after 
SO  years  has  become  the  national  game — 
is  now  to  be  subjected  to  greater  re- 
straints than  those  to  which  the  other 
tnree  team  sports  are  to  be  subjected. 

Mind  you.  Mr.  President,  the  one  team 
sport  which  today  is  without  restraint 
would  then  be  subjected  to  greater  re- 
straint than  would  the  other  three  team 
sports,  which  today  are  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws.  To  me,  such  an  arrange- 
ment makes  no  sense. 

I  think  the  fans  of  the  Nation  gener- 
ally would  insist  that  Congress  recognize 
that  organized  baseball  has  demon- 
strated, over  a  long  period  of  years,  its 
high  sense  of  responsibility.  Otherwise, 
how  could  the  Nation  point  with  such 
great  pride  to  baseball  ns  the  national 
game'' 

If  we  propose  to  move  in  on  part  of 
the  baseball  playing  field — as  would  be 
done  by  the  Kefauver  proposal — why 
should  we  move  further  and  deeper  into 
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baseball  than  we  propose  to  move  into 
the  other  three  team  sports''  What  is 
The  equitable  justification  for  saying  to 
baseball.  "You  are  not  as  good  as  pro- 
fessional football  or  ice  hockey  or  bas- 
ketball, and  we  have  to  move  in  on  you 
further  than  we  do  on  the  other  three?" 
Surely  the  history  of  sports  in  the 
United  States  does  not  justify  such  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress;  and  what  would 
we  say  to  a  fan  as  olir  justification? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  discussed  the  bill  at  some  length. 
end  did  so  from  many  aspects:  and  he 
included  in  his  remarks  the  as.sertion 
that  It  would  be  better  if  Congress  did 
not  try  to  run  baseball  or  professional 
football  or  ice  hockey  or  basketball — and 
I  am  sure  that  many  fans  would  agree — 
but  that  if  Congress  is  to  take  any  ac- 
tion in  this  field,  it  should  do  so  with 
restraint,  and.  especially,  should  treat  all 
these  team  sports  alike. 

Then,  as  I  recall,  he  said  that  a  new- 
imperative  has  developed — namely,  the 
attempted  emergence  of  a  third  major 
baseball  league — and  because  of  that 
fact,  he  has  asked  us  to  write  bad  law. 
In  my  o^nion.  if  it  is  the  judgment 
of  CoBfrr^s  that  the  antitrust  laws 
should  be  applied  to  baseball,  then 
surely  there  is  absent  from  this  record 
any  justification  for  our  moving  farther 
and  harder  on  baseball  than  we  do  on 
the  other  three  team  sports. 

Admittedly.  I  speak  from  a  parochial 
standpoint  and  against  a  background 
that  involves  participation  in  both  pro- 
fessional football  and  baseball.  I  ac- 
knowledge— and  most  of  my  colleagues 
realize  that,  anyway— that  no  one  can 
assert  that  he  is  completely  objective 
and  completely  free  from  prejudice. 

But  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
give  organized  baseball  an  opportunity 
to  adjust  to  the  same  antitrust  law  limi- 
tations and  obligations  under  which 
Congress  will  permit  the  other  three 
team  sports  to  operate  Congress  should 
not  no  beyond  that  Congress  should 
give  organized  baseball  an  opportunity  to 
operate  for  a  while  within  the  same 
framework  which  Congress  is  imposing 
on  the  other  three  team  sports. 

Mind  you.  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
the  early  I920"s.  when  the  Supreme 
Court  took  the  position  that  baseball 
was  free  from  this  limitation,  baseball 
has  operated  on  the  basis  of  that  as- 
sumption. 

Today,  this  bill  would  have  us  turn 
back  the  clock,  and  give  to  football,  bas- 
ketball, and  ice  hockey  more  immunity 
from  this  law,  to  which  today  they  are 
completely  subject,  under  the  same  court 
decision,  than  would  be  had  by  baseball, 
which  for  all  these  years  has  operated 
free  from  the  application  of  this  law. 
Mr.  Pre.sident,  if  Congress  is  to  act 
honorably  and  responsibly  and  ably  and 
if  Congress  is,  this  year,  to  pass  proposed 
legislation  dealing  with  such  sports,  is 
it  not  proper  that  Congress  write  the 
law  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  apply 
equally  and  uniformly  to  all? 

Time  will  remain  for  us  to  judge 
whether  this  limited  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  baseball  is  wise  or  un- 
wi.se:  but  let  us  not  go  too  deeply  at  first 


I  have  heard  much  said  here,  as  I  have 
in  years  past,  to  the  effect  that  baseball 
players  are  enslaved  and  that  one  of 
the  obligations  we  must  meet  is  to  free 
them  from  bondage.  That  is  not  the 
voice  of  the  organized  baseball  players. 
No  representative  of  the  organized  base- 
ball players  came  to  the  committee  and 
asked  us  to  free  them  from  that  bond- 
age. On  the  contrary,  the  spokesman 
for  the  organized  baseball  players  asked 
that  we  not  go  to  the  extent  proposed 
in  the  Kefauver  bill. 

I  rather  share  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  the  hope  that  if  the 
third  emerging  league  could  meet  with 
the  spokesman  for  organized  baseball 
both  in  good  faith,  even  without  any 
legislation,  there  would  be  progress  in 
the  growth  of  a  third  league.  But  fail- 
ing that,  what  about  the  advisability  of 
adopting  legislation  which  penetrates 
more  deeply  into  the  practices  of  base- 
ball than  any  of  the  other  three  organ- 
ized sports? 

Though  Congress  prides  itself  on  a 
.great  variety  of  skills,  developed  in  part 
from  the  broad  backgrounds  of  its  Mem- 
bers, which  contribute  to  their  judg- 
ments here.  I  think  all  of  us  would  be 
very  hesitant  to  .say  this  is  the  instru- 
ment in  America  which  is  best  equipped 
to  define  who  is  a  big  leaguer  or  what 
is  a  big  league.  That  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  Congress.  I  think  if  we  should 
undertake  that  kind  of  legislation,  we 
would  find  ourselves  in  much  deeper 
than  the  spokesmen  for  the  Continental 
League  assert  themselves  to  be  in.  Even 
those  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  base- 
ball have  said  it  is  difficult  to  define  who 
is  a  big  leaguer,  and  Senators  are  not 
in  a  better  position  to  make  that  deter- 
mination. 

This  bill  leaves  wide  open  and  un- 
resolved a  great  many  important  and 
basic  questions.  What  about  the  an- 
nual draft?  What  shall  be  the  price 
paid  for  the  player?  The  bill  is  silent 
on  it.  How  many  players  from  the 
roster  of  40  on  the  clubs  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  drafted?  Can  we  cull  the 
whole  roster? 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  this  is  intended  to  be 
a  criminal  statute.  Is  there  clarity 
enough  in  tlais  bill  to  assure  that  its  con- 
stitutionality will  not  be  challenged? 
There  are  thousands  of  questions  un- 
answered by  the  biU,  I  suggest,  which 
should  give  us  very  serious  pause. 

For  these  many,  many  reasons.  I  urge 
the  Senate,  if  It  is  to  move  in  on  base- 
baU,  not  to  move  in  deeper  than  it  does 
on  the  other  sports. 

Ml-.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  explain  how  the  bill  as 
now  written  deals  more  severely  with 
baseball  than  football,  basketball,  and 
hockey? 

Mr.  HART.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  there  is 
no  limitation  on  player  roster  numbers 
in  football  or  hockey — which  inciden- 
tally, has  a  farm  system— and  basket- 
ball. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 
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Mr.  HART.  Additionally,  there  is 
provision,  by  action  of  Congress,  to  set 
up  an  annual  player  draft.  Organized 
baseball  has  taken  a  good  many  years  to 
develop  a  draft  pattern  which  is  hvable 
within  its  own  structure.  Here  we  pro- 
pose, in  1960,  to  organize  draft  rules  for 
organized  baseball. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr  HART.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Title  II  is  the  one 
that  applies  to  baseball,  but  this  bill 
applies  to  the  other  sports;  does  it  nof 
Mr.  HART.  It  does 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  that  respect,  the 
bill  is  more  severe  in  its  treatment  of 
baseball  than  the  other  sport*.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HART.  Exactly ;  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  supports  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin to  strike  title  n,  the  title  which 
discriminates  against  baseball,  and  add 
baseball  to  title  I,  in  order  that  all  of 
these  professional  team  sports  shall  be 
treated  equally  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
If  experience  under  this  measure  proves 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  then,  and  only  then, 
should  we  move  deeper  on  baseball 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  yields 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  came  into  the 
Chamber  late,  during  the  discussion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  am  not 
fully  acquainted  with  what  striking 
title  II  would  do  to  the  proposal  for 
another  major  baseball  league.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  will  enlighten  me. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  asking  a 
spokesman  who  admitted  at  the  outset 
that  he  felt  it  was  not  the  role  of  Con- 
gress, in  view  of  the  protests  of  those 
who  are  seeking  to  form  a  new  league, 
by  legislative  action  here  today  to  write 
a  rule  of  law  that  treats  of  the  sport  in 
which  they  have  an  interest — and  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  a  mere  passing  interest — 
differently  than  we  treat  the  sports  of 
football,  basketball,  and  hockey.  If  we 
.should  not  trim  our  legislative  action  in 
light  of  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
Continental  League  promoters,  we  would. 
I  suggest,  be  making  the  same  mistake 
that,  on  occasion,  courts  have  made  when 
faced  with  a  difficult  and  appealing  case, 
they  write  bad  law, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  that  the  new  league  could 
organize  if  title  II  were  stricken? 

Mr.  HART.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any 
major  league  ever  came  into  existence  by 
any  legislative  action.  Nor  would  any 
sound  major  league  come  into  existence 
as  a  result.  I  feel  that  the  opportuni- 
ties remaining  for  those  who  seek  to 
come  into  organized  baseball  or  to  es- 
tablish a  big  league  would  be  made  easier 
if  title  II  were  included,  but  I  feel  that 
is  not  the  function  or  role  of  the  Con- 
gress. We  hear  many  lectures  here 
about  the  desirability  of  pennitting  com- 
petition to  seek  its  own  level.  Here  as- 
suredly is  an  instance  where,  because 
sports  are  involved,  not  just  business, 
give  and  take  should  be  permitted  full 
freedom. 
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I  feel  strongly  if  the  parties  in  ques- 
tion did  not  feel  they  could  look  to  Con- 
gress to  create  their  league,  they  would 
have  long  since  created  their  league.  It 
is  not  the  function  of  Congress  to  do 
this. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  if  no  Sen- 
ator wants  me  to  yeld  time  to  him,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  amendment  that  L?  before 
the  Senate.  I  am  sorry  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver]  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  has  been  allotted 
to  the  Senator ' 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  allot  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado need? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  handling  the 
time,  I  assume,  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  I  wanted  to  inquire  what  the 
parliamentary  situation  was. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  myself  5  minutes  of  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  started  out  to  be  a  motion 
to  strike  title  II  entirely. 

The  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
really  did  not  seek  at  the  outset  to  put 
baseball  in  title  I.  Then  we  had  a 
substitute,  which  was  an  amendment, 
really,  to  strike  title  n  and  then  put 
baseball  in  title  I. 

We  must  understand  the  Issue,  and 
how  it  arose. 

The  courts,  by  their  decisions,  brought 
football,  basketball,  and  hockey  within 
the  purview  of  the  antitrust  laws.  On 
two  previous  occasions  the  courts  said 
that  baseball  was  not  included  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

What  was  the  great  concern  of  the 
baseball  representatives,  which  caused 
them  to  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for 
relief?  They  were  afraid  of  the  trend 
of  the  decisons.  They  were  afraid  base- 
ball would  be  included  in  the  next  de- 
cision, in  the  same  categorj-  with  foot- 
ball, basketball,  and  hockey. 

The  baseball  representatives  came  to 
Congress,  requesting  legislation.  What 
sort  of  legislation  did  they  wish?  They 
w-ished  to  have  the  very  type  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  desires  to  put 
in  Utle  I. 

How  can  we  exempt  a  sport  from  the 
antitrust  laws  if  it  is  not  covered?  The 
baseball  representatives  wish  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  to  preclude  the  Supreme 
Court  at  some  future  date.  That  is  why 
they  want  baseball  in  title  I. 

Why  do  we  object  to  having  it  go 
into  title  I?  Why  do  we  not  object  to 
football,  basketball,  and  hockey  being 
there? 

We  are  talking  about  entirely  differ- 
ent sports,  under  an  entirely  different 
system.    Baseball  has  developed  through 


the  years,  from  the  farm  .'^y.'^tem  It 
takes  year  to  train  a  baseball  player.  A 
football  player  normally  comes  from  a 
college.     This  is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  16 
teams  in  the  major  leagues,  which  have 
controlled  thousands  of  baseball  players. 
I  mean  "controlled."  There  has  been  ab- 
solute control  by  16  major  league  owners. 

I  w-ill  give  an  example  for  Senators. 
In  the  year  1921.  when  the  United  States 
had  a  population  of  105  million,  there 
were  16  major  league  teams.  We  had  a 
total  overall  of  28  minor  league  teams. 
In  1960,  when  we  have  180  million  peo- 
ple, we  still  have  16  major  league  teams, 
and  the  minor  league  teams  have  now 
dropped  to  20. 

It  should  not  be  said  that  the  bill 
would  sound  the  death  knell  of  the  minor 
leagues.  I  wish  to  read  to  Senators  a 
telegram  from  a  minor  league  represent- 
ative. This  telegram  comes  from  Jack- 
.sonville.  Fla.,  and  is  signed  by  Bill 
Terry.  Senators  all  remember  Bill  Terrj-, 
who  was  a  great  baseball  player.  He  is 
the  president  of  the  Jacksonville  Base- 
ball Club,  in  the  minor  league.  He  sent 
a  telegram.    He  said: 

Telegram  June  14  to  Florida  Senators  op- 
posing S.  3483  over  my  signature  was  sent 
without  my  knowledge  by  Braves  office.  Con- 
trary to  my  original  telegram.  I  have  studied 
this  bin  and  am  thoroughly  In  favor  oX  it. 

If  mliior  leagues  are  to  survive  on  a  sound 
basis  baseball  needs  legislation  like  bill  S. 
3483  with  title  n  reserved  Intact. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
strike  title  II  and  to  incorporate  baseball 
in  title  I.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

In  Colorado,  in  Texas,  in  Georgia,  and 
in  States  throughout  the  West  there  is  a 
desire  to  establish  a  Continental  League, 
another  ba.seball  league.  The  money  is 
avsiilable.  Men  want  to  build  stadiums. 
Where  will  they  get  the  baseball  players? 
This  is  the  whole  issue. 

Tliere  are  16  major  league  owners  who 
control  3,000  to  4,000  baseball  players 
and  who  have  their  own  rules,  which 
provide  for  40  men  on  a  club  roster. 
This  is  the  total  pennitted  under  the 
major  league  rules  and  regulations,  40 
men  on  a  roster.  However,  the  major 
league  team  owners  have  all  the  other 
players  under  contractual  control,  and 
no  other  person  can  deal  with  them. 

What  would  we  do  if  we  psiss  the  bill? 
We  would  say  to  them,  "Keep  your  40 
men.  You  can  have  unilateral  contacts 
with  those  players,  but  there  must  come 
a  time  when  you  have  to  let  the  young 
material  develop." 

I  have  been  told  that  on  the  Yankee 
team  there  is  a  man  named  Elston 
Howard,  who  is  a  catcher.  They  also 
have  Yogi  Berra,  who  is  a  catcher.  They 
may  have  some  wonderful  young  catch- 
ers in  the  minor  leagues,  but  those  men 
cannot  come  up  to  the  Yankees,  who  al- 
ready have  two  good  catchers.  No  one 
else  can  obtain  their  services.  This  is  a 
monoix)ly  on  human  beings.  It  Is  a  con- 
trolled monopoly,  and  it  ought  to  be 
stopped. 

That  is  what  the  Congress  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 


Mr.  HART.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's yielding  to  me. 

To  make  the  Record  understandable. 
is  it  not  true  that  organized  baseball,  in 
recent  years,  by  internal  rulings,  has 
provided  an  open  draft  on  all  first-year 
men? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HART.  And  an  open  draft  on  all 
fourth-year  men? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HART.  I  know  the  stoiT  about 
the  Yankees  being  seven  deep  in  catch- 
ers. Whether  it  is  true  or  false,  it  is  a 
serious  matter  in  debate. 

In  the  past  4  or  5  years,  at  least • 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado yielded  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  more  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
recognized  for  5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  One  can  pay  $100,000  for 
a  "bonus  baby"  and  put  him  in  the  min- 
or leagues,  but  if  he  is  not  brought  up 
to  the  major  leagues  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  anybody  can  obtain  his  serv- 
ices by  draft,  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  able  Senator 
from  Michigan  offered  an  amendment 
in  the  committee  which  I  thought  was 
sensible.  I  supported  it.  If  I  correctly 
understand  the  purport  of  the  amend- 
ment, it  was  to  provide  that  a  player 
must  complete  a  period  of  4  years  in 
organized  baseball  before  he  could  be 
drafted.  We  also  considered  a  1-year 
open  draft.  This  is  the  section  of  the 
biU  we  are  now  talking  about.  We  have 
accepted  this  language : 

The  unrestricted  draft  shall  not  apply  to 
any  player  directly  or  indirectly  owned  or 
controlled  by  any  major  league  baseball  club 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  until 
such  player  has  completed  four  years  In 
organized  professional  baseball. 

That  is  a  long  time  but  I  thought  it 
w-as  a  reasonable  amendment. 

I  was  the  first  to  raise  a  question  of 
whether  the  Congress  might  pass  some 
legislation  which  would  be  confiscatory 
in  nature.  I  understand  the  problems 
which  can  arise  from  the  draft.  But 
these  problems  will  never  be  solved  un- 
less Congress  takes  some  specific  action. 

\Vhy  is  that?  It  is  because  we  have 
16  major  league  owners  w-ho  not  only 
control  all  baseball  players'  contracts  but 
who  also  can  move  out  of  any  city,  any- 
where, at  any  time  they  wish  to.  They 
control  the  franchises.  They  make  the 
rules. 

I  say  that  this  is  too  broad  a  power  for 
16  men  to  have.  They  are  not  that  "big." 
in  my  opinion.  We  should  not  let  them 
get  away  with  it. 

What  would  we  do  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill?  We  would  make  cer- 
tain requirements.  By  their  own  rules 
and  by  their  own  agreement  they  have 
really  opened  up  the  door  to  go  into 
court  to  test  the  reasonableness  or  the 
unreasonableness  of  their  right  to  reject 
a  new  major  league  group.  We  also 
would  provide  access  to  some  of  these 
minor  leagrue  players. 
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I     We    seek    io    placp    a    '.; nutation   upon 
them 

I  say  to  Senators  th.at  if  we  agree  to 
the  amendment  of  my  friend  fiom  Wis- 
consin we  will  simply  wash  out  the  bill. 
That  IS  what  the  baseball  people  have 
been  trying  to  do  for  years.  There  is 
the  example  of  football,  basketball,  and 
hockey.  They  wish  to  overrule  the  court 
decisions.  They  wish  to  put  baseball  in 
the  bill  in  such  a  way  that  the  court  can- 
not give  a  decision  with  regard  to  base- 
ball in  the  future. 

EXj  we  wish  to  do  nothing  to  expand 
ba.-,fbair'  Do  we  wish  to  do  absolutely 
nothing  in  this  area? 

I  have  a  map  which  I  will  show  to 
Senators.  This  shows  the  area  of  the 
Nation  It  shows  the  major  league  base- 
ball teams.  It  shows  where  the  players 
are. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
has  said,  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  have 
moved  to  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Giants 
have  moved  to  San  Francisco.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  wants  other  teams 
in  his  area.  This  bill  would  help  New- 
York. 

We  want  a  real  national  game.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  not  interfere 
w  ith  television.  Actually,  so  far  as  tele- 
vision is  concerned,  while  it  has  been 
injurious  to  some  minor  league  teams,  it 
has  been  extremely  helpful  to  baseball 
generally.  As  an  old  sandlot  baseball 
player,  when  I  know  a  game  will  be  car- 
ried on  television.  I  turn  quickly  to  the 
station  on  television  upon  which  the 
game  is  being  shown. 

There  will  not  be  a  lessening  of  inter- 
est m  baseball  if  eight  additional  teams 
are  crtatKl  Ahich  will  be  based  in  the 
South,  thf  West,  and  the  Southwest. 

The  same  situation  is  true  with  refer- 
ence to  football.  In  Denver  we  have  no 
professional  football  team.  It  will  come. 
Denver  is  a  better  town  for  baseball 
than  is  Washington.  D.C.  The  people 
of  Denver,  as  I  understand,  are  willing 
to  build  a  stadium,  but  they  want  ac- 
cess to  the  raw  material. 

I  should  think  New  York  City  would 
want  a  new  baseball  league.  If  I  under- 
stood the  arguments  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  I,  New- 
York  would  not  be  unfavorable  to  a  new- 
Continental  League. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ■;> 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  New  Yorkers  would 
Uke  very  much  to  see  another  baseball 
team  in  New  York  City.  They  deserve 
one.  New  York  is  the  biggest  city  in  the 
country  and  it  should  have  another 
team. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  .va  Tying  to  choose  my  words. 
I  thought  I  understood  his  position  very 
clearly.  New  York,  one  of  the  great 
metropolitan  areas  not  only  of  the  Na- 
tion but  the  world,  wants  more  baseball. 
The  West  wants  more  baseball,  i  do 
not  know  whether  Wisconsin  could  use 
another  baseball  team  or  not.  At  pres- 
ent it  has  a  wonderful  team 

The  PRESIDING  opFirp  R  The  time 
of  the  Senator  fmm  C  ...lado  has  ex- 
pned. 


Mr  CARROLL.  I  yield  to  myself  5 
m.nutes  additional 

It  fia.s  been  pointed  out  to  me  that 
in  1952,  when  Milwaukee  had  only  a 
minor  league  team — before  they  got  the 
big  shots  up  in  Wisconsin — attendance 
in  the  minor  league  was  1&6.000.  When 
Milwaukee  obtained  a  major  league 
team  in  1953.  one  year  later,  what  was 
the  attendance?  One  million  eight 
hundred  thousand.  That  is  the  lesson. 
If  someone  had  tried  to  stop  the  Braves 
from  moving  to  Milwaukee.  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  the  color  of  the  neck  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr  Wi- 
ley). He  has  a  wonderful  baseball  team 
in  Wisconsin. 

In  all  fairness.  I  suggest  that  we  keep 
this  subject  open.  Let  us  discuss  it.  The 
bill  will  go  over  to  the  other  body.  In 
a  few  words,  the  shortest  way  to  strike 
down  the  bill  would  be  for  this  body  to 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 
I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  under 
normal  circumstances  I  would  whole- 
heartedly support  the  amendment.  A 
year  or  two  ago  I  would  have  sup- 
ported it.  because  it  is  based  on  a  prin- 
ciple for  which  I  have  stood. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  keep  its  fingers  out  of  baseball, 
as  well  as  other  sports,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. I  adhere  to  the  principle  general- 
ly that  all  sports  should  have  equal  treat- 
ment. They  are  all  essentially  alike  in 
their  operations,  at  least  insofar  as 
being  dealt  with  under  a  Federal  stat- 
ute is  concerned. 

However,  in  the  remarks  which  I  made 
in  the  general  debate  on  the  bill  I  made 
it  clear  that  I  do  not  believe  that  nor- 
mal circumstances  exist.     I  believe  that 
today,  with  the  emergence  on  the  hori- 
zon of  a  proposed  third  major  league,  we 
have  a  new  and  vital  factor  which  should 
be  considered  in  evaluating  the  proposed 
legislation.     This  is  an  exciting  prospect 
for  the  expansion  of  topflight  baseball. 
At  the  same  time.  I  do  want  to  make 
clear  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  rather 
bitter  attacks  which  have  been  made  by 
some  people  on  organized  baseball  and 
its  record.     In  my  view,  the  men  who 
have  guided  the  destinies  of  professional 
baseball  tn  America  have  been  honorable 
men    who    have    compiled    a    generally 
creditably    record    on    most    counts.      I 
therefore  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  with  regard  to 
the  responsible  manner  in  which  organ- 
ized baseball  has  operated  over  the  years. 
I  also  agree  with   the   Senator  from 
Michigan  about  the  feelings  of  the  ball- 
players   themselves   concerning   the   re- 
.serve  clause.    Those  who  compete  in  pro- 
fessional baseball  do  not  object  to  the 
present  procedures  and   to   the  reserve 
clause,  because  they  recognize  that  these 
unique  arrangements  are  necessary  for 
the  continued  good  health  and  progress 
of  this  unique  business. 

As  I  FKJinted  out  earliep.  the  problems 
encountered  by  the  proposed  third  major 


league  and  organized  baseball  are  com- 
plex and  complicated,  to  say  the  least. 
Speaking  with  full  candor,  I  had  hoped 
that  the  new  league  and  organized  base- 
ball could  solve  their  own  problems  on 
their  own  without  turning  to  Congress 
for  special  help. 

I  believe  that  is  the  way  those  ques- 
tions should  be  handled.  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  probably  both  sides  are 
not  without  some  fault  in  their  lack  of 
progress  to  this  date.  I  think  it  is  quite 
po.<:sible.  as  was  indicated  here,  that  they 
might  reach  an  understanding  on  their 
own,  supplemented  by  the  utilization  of 
some  kind  of  arbitration  proceeding  with 
regard  to  the  indemnification  problem. 

I  speak  with  considerable  interest  on 
the  question  of  getting  another  big 
league  club  in  New  York  City.  As  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  pointed  out. 
in  the  western  areas  and  in  many  other 
cities  in  our  country  there  is  a  real  desire 
to  get  another  big  league  team. 

I  have  stated  time  and  again  my  dedi- 
cation to  this  goal.  The  backers  of  the 
new  league  vigorously  claim  that  they 
must  have  substantially  the  provisions  of 
title  n  of  the  bill  if  they  are  to  get  off 
the  ground.  Frankly.  I  think  that  is  a 
debatable  point  I  feel  that  an  agree- 
ment might  be  reached  without  such  a 
provision  with  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  players  in  organized  baseball.  But  in 
my  opinion  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  an  open  draft  is  needed. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  is  to  stock  the 
proposed  new  league  with  the  proper 
kind  of  baseball  players  For  that  rea- 
son. I  feel  that  we  .should  retain  title  11 
in  the  bill. 

Only  the  extreme  situation  in  which 
the  third  major  league  finds  itself  with 
the  necessity  of  a  provision  for  a  draft  in 
order  to  get  the  right  kind  of  baseball 
players,  causes  me  to  deviate  from  a  long- 
hcld  position  that  these  sports  should  be 
equally  treated  under  the  law. 

Therefore  I  entirely  understand  the  at- 
titude of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  in  offering  the  amendment. 
In  treating  all  teams  in  the  same  way  it 
follows  principles  which  are  very  hard 
to  oppose.  However.  I  feel  that  the 
formation  of  a  third  major  league  creates 
a  special  circumstance,  and  the  effort 
would  be  -seriously  impaired  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has   expired. 

Mr.  CARROIX.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
my.self  5  minutes 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  CARROLL  I  yield. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  notice  that  a  num- 
ber of  individual  views  have  been  filed. 
To  what  extent  was  there  agreement 
among  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  bill  generally? 

Mr  CARROLL.  What  we  did  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate — and  I  believe  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  agree 
with  me  on  this — was  to  reach  a  general 
agreement  on  the  amendment,  which  was 
offered  in  committee.  There  was  major- 
ity agreement  on  the  amendment,  and  I 
believe  the  vote  was  8  to  5  not  to  mei-ge 
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the  two  titles  into  one  title;  m  other 
words,  it  was  decided  to  retain  both 
titles.     We  were  clear  on  that  issue. 

There  were  other  complicating  fac- 
tors, of  course.  That  is  one  reason  for 
the  individual  views.  The  members  of 
the  committee  hoped  to  get  a  bill  onto 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  to  discuss  It, 
and  the  crux  of  the  situation  is  the  un- 
restricted draft  of  players. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  observe  from  the 
report  that  nine  Senators  have,  either 
individually  or  in  combination  with  other 
Senators,  filed  individual  views.  Have 
the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
other  than  the  nine  who  filed  individual 
views,  taken  a  p>osltion  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  understand  that 
they  have  not,  so  far  as  filing  individual 
views  is  concerned,  but  I  believe  that 
they  did  take  positions  in  voting  on  the 
amendments.  In  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor's question  specifically,  only  those  who 
have  taken  a  position  on  the  bill  reflected 
their  views  in  the  report.  They  are  the 
only  ones  who  have  taken  a  position  on 
the  bill. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  Ls  fair  to  .say,  is  it 
not.  that  there  is  no  majority  report,  as 
such,  that  has  been  filed  with  the  Senate 
on  the  bin? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  will  note 
that  Senators  Kefauvep  and  Dodd  filed 
individual  views.  Senator  OMahoney 
also  filed  individual  views.  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  find  that  I,  too.  filed  indi- 
vidual views.  However,  in  the  main  all 
of  us  agreed  generally  with  the  individ- 
ual views  of  Senators  Kefauver  and 
DoDD.  I  direct  the  Senators  attention 
to  my  individual  views,  for  example. 

There  is  not  a  majority  report,  so  to 
speak,  because  there  are  so  many  differ- 
ent issues.  However  I  believe  it  can  be 
said  that  the  majority  agrees  that  we 
should  get  some  kind  of  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate. What  we  really  wanted  to  do  w£is 
to  get  the  program  working  and  perhaps 
into  court,  so  that  there  could  be  a  de- 
termination and  someone  could  exercise 
some  reason. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley  1. 

Mr.  WILEY.  First  I  should  like  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI.  The  Senator  will 
note  that  the  bill  was  reported  without 
recommendation.  The  very  fine  argu- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Carroll  ] .  which  is  the  kind  of  argu- 
ment he  always  makes,  did  not  clear  up 
the  situation  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  wish  to  tell  the  Senate  why  that  is  so. 
First,  in  all  these  cases  there  are  three 
parties;  there  is  the  player,  then  there  is 
the  public,  and.  of  course,  there  is  Con- 
gress. 

We  are  called  upon  to  apply  a  remedy. 
The  committee  could  not  find  a  remedy. 
The  committee  reported  the  bill  without 
recommendation.  Why?  Let  me  read 
the  last  sentence  of  the  individual  views 
filled  by  Senators  Dirksen  and  Hruska: 

We  firmly  believe,  however,  that  Congresa 
haa  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  p>rofesslonal  teamed  spcH-te 
than  they  do  with  the  Internal  affalTB  ol 
any  business. 


People  disagree.  The  players  were 
heard  from.  In  the  individual  views  of 
Senators  Dirksew  and  Hruska  there  ap- 
pears a  telegram  from  President  Vincent 
M.  McNum.ira  of  the  New  York  Penn 
League.  Mr.  McNamara  indicates  clear- 
ly that  he  is  against  the  bill.  If  we  turn 
to  page  24  of  the  report  we  find  a  list  of 
50  minor  league  clubs.  They  are  made 
up  of  players,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so 
much.  They  write  to  say  that  they  are 
not  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Carlson). 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
ttie  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  WILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  how  many 
mmor  leagues  there  are  which  are  not 
listed  on  page  24  of  the  report? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  cannot  tell  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
citizens  of  Kansas  have  expressed  con- 
cei-n  with  regard  to  the  pending  bill  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  broadcasting  and 
televising  of  games. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pKJint  a 
telegram  which  1  received  from  Mr.  H. 
B.  Lee.  athletic  director  of  Kansas  State 
University;  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Lon- 
borg,  director  of  athletics.  University  of 
Kansas;  and  an  excerpt  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  Thad  M.  Sandstrom, 
general  manager.  Radio  Station  WIBW- 
TV  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Manhattan,  Kans  ,   June   23,   1960. 
Senator  Prank  Carlson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate 
AfiBOClatlon  we  strongly  support  the  proviso, 
title  1,  section  102.  of  S.  3483  which  affords 
television  protection  to  college  football.  We 
\irge  your  favorable  vote  on  this  Issue. 

H.  B.  Lee, 
Athletic  Director, 
Kansas  State  University. 


Univebsitt  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kans  ,  June  16.  1960. 
Senator  Prank  Carlson. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinfftcn,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Carlson  :  It  isn't  often  that  I 
write  you  regarding  legislation  that  I  am 
vitally  Interested  In;  however,  there  is  a  bill 
presently  coming  before  the  Senate  which  I 
am  very  much  interested  in,  since  it  has  to 
do  with  college  athletics. 

Senate  bill  S.  3483.  title  I,  section  102.  con- 
taining a  proviso  that  "professional  football 
teams  may  not  televise  on  any  day  other  than 
Sunday."  I  feel  strongly  that  if  the  profes- 
sional football  teams  decide  to  televise  on 
Saturday,  in  opposition  to  college  football 
games,  that  the  colleges  will  soon  have  to 
curtail  their  athletic  program.  As  you  know, 
football  pretty  much  pays  "the  freight"  for 
all  other  sports.  Por  that  reason,  I  am  vitally 
interested  tn  not  hurting  the  college  football 
program. 

Anything  that  you  can  do  to  help  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Thanks  and  with  every  good  wish. 
Cordially, 

Dutch, 

A.     C.    LOKBORC. 

I>7'fvfr>r  of  Athletics. 


Statement  or  Thad  M.  Sandstrom,  General 
Manager.  Radio  Station  WTBW  and  WIBW- 
TV,  Before  the  SUBCOMMrrrLE  on  Anti- 
THtrsT.  HoiTSE  CoMMrrTTE  on  the  JmiCIART, 
September  3.   1959 

Television  stations  can  and  do  help  minor 
league  teams,  as  we  are  trying  to  do  and  5hall 
continue  to  try  to  do  in  Topeka,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  can  legislate  people  into  be- 
coming baseball  fans.  You  cannot  pass  a 
law  which  says,  in  effect,  the  only  baseball 
you  can  see  U  the  baseball  the  baseball 
people  want  you  to  see.  If  you  live  in  a 
minor  league  city,  your  baseball  must  be 
minor  league  •  •  •  at  the  park  •  •  • 
through  the  turnstiles. 

This  Is  a  major  league  country.  We  have 
major  league  automobiles,  major  league  Jet 
planes,  major  league  motels,  and  major  league 
recreation  areas.  And,  gentlemen,  the  people 
want  major  league  baseball  on  their  tele- 
vision screens.  It  would  be  vastly  unfair 
to  the  people  of  Kansas  to  blackout  major 
league  baseball  because  one  team,  with  an 
attendance  of  less  than  1.000  persons,  was 
playing  a  game  the  same  day. 

The  radio  and  television  industry  stands 
to  help  baseball — minor  and  major  leagues — 
with  all  the  publicity  It  wants  and  deserves 
But  our  industry  would  be  severely  crippled 
In  serving  the  public  if  vast  areas  of  the 
country  were  cut  off  from  professional  foot- 
ball, major  league  baseball,  and  professional 
basketball  and  hockey  I  urge  that  the  pro- 
posed  legislation   not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
what  is  the  position  of  the  persons  who 
have  communicated  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  They  are  in  favor  of 
the  Senator  s  amendment. 

Mr.  WILEY.  They  are  in  favor  of  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senate  has  the  ob- 
hgation  to  pass  constructive  legislation. 
The  pending  bill  would  not  be  construc- 
tive legislation.  It  would  not  do  the  job 
that  should  be  done.  We  have  been 
show-n  a  picture  of  a  vast  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  said  that  peo- 
ple in  that  area  want  big  league  teams. 
What  happened  in  Milwaukee?  We  had 
a  minor  league  team.  Then  we  got  a 
big  league  team.  We  increased  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  by  500  percent. 
Milwaukee  did  it.  What  about  the  other 
cities? 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  an  independent  league.  I  am  in 
favor  of  other  cities  having  baseball.  I 
do  not  want  to  deprive  them  of  any  of 
their  rights.  However,  I  do  not  want  to 
kill  the  patient  who  is  doing  such  a  good 
job  now-.  That  is  my  argument  in  a  nut- 
sheU. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

M:    WILEY      I  yield. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Is  this  the  Hart  amend- 
ment that  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  WILEY.  We  are  talking  about  my 
amendment,  striking  out  section  2. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  thought  it  was  the 
Hart  amendment.  I  am  sorry  to  be  con- 
fused. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  not  the  only  one  who  is  con- 
fused. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  am  glad  to  be  "un- 
confused  " 

Mr.  KEATING  I  tiv.ixk  it  would 
clarify  matters  if  we  pointed  out  that 
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this  is  the  amendir.eru  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Michigar. 
Mr.  Hart]  during  the  corLsideraliur:  oi' 
the  bill  \n  committee. 

Mr.  WILEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  FREAR.  It  is  the  same  amend- 
ment. In  other  '•Aoid.s.  if  a  Senator  is 
in  favor  of  the  Halt  amendment,  he 
wouid  be  iii  favor  of  tiie  Wiley  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  WILL  i'  If  the  Senator  says  so, 
it  is  so. 

Mr.  FRE*R  I  do  not  know  who  is 
more  important  than  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  have  always  been  led  to 
believe  li-.ai  Milwaukee  was  the  home 
of  the  brave 

Mr.  WILEY.     The  Senator  is  right. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  ;  Mr.  Hart]  did 
not  offer  the  amendment  in  the  Judici- 
aiy  Committee.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  Mr  Wiley]  offered  the 
amendm-iu.  However,  it  is  true  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  made  refer- 
ence to  It  in  h!'^  '.Individual  views. 

Mr  KEATING  The  Senator  has  cor- 
rectly stated  the  situation.  It  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
;  Mr.  Wiley  1  in  committee,  but  it  was  re- 
ferred to  at  paRe  18  of  the  report  in  the 
individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  HartI  .  and  it  is  supported 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  know  that  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Delaware  always 
wishes  to  get  absolutely  correct  infor- 
mation. 

Tl:e  ACTING  PRE-IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr  AliOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  1 
mimr.e  w  m<»'' 

Mr    CARROLL.     I  am  happy  to  yield 

I  minute  to  mv  cc  lleasue  from  Colorado. 
Mr    ALLOTT      Mr.  President,  while  I 

do  not  claim  to  be  an  authority  on  or- 
pani^ed  baseball,  for  many  years  I  have 
been  aware  of  the  fact  that  something 
needed  to  be  done  in  order  to  provide 
major  league  baseball  for  the  baseball 
fans  of  the  coimtry.  Therefore,  I  shall 
resist  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wi.sconsin. 

I  may  say  particularly  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  who  has  just  raised  the 
question  of  broadcasting,  that  I  intend 
to  offer  subsequently  an  amendment  on 
that  subject  which  I  think  would  solve 
the  problem  and  make  the  broadcasting 
of  games  workable  and  livable  so  far  as 
television  stations  are  concerned 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mj-.  WILEY.  I  was  not  present  when 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  ,Mr.  Hart! 
talked  on  certain  matters  except  in  re- 
lation to  my  amendment.  In  his  indi- 
vidual views,  on  page  18  of  the  report, 
he  states; 

This  can  be  achieved  by  eliminating  title 

II  and  Including  baseball  with  the  other 
professional  team  sports  In  title  I. 

So  the  Senator  from  Michigan  agrees 

f  illy  .\  ith  my  amendment. 


Mr  President,  I  >  ;eld  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  timf^ 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr  President  a  par- 
'.lamentai-v  inquirv 

The  PRt.SiniNG  OFFICER.  Tlie 
h'i'nator  from  M  irvland  wih  -tate  it. 

Mr.  BL^ILER  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  it  desired  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  ordered? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  do  not  request  them, 
because  a  yea-and-nay  vote  would  con- 
sume too  much  time.  However,  there 
might  be  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Cannon  in  the  chair>.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BUTLER.     Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  At  this  time,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  call  of  the  roll  will  be  continued. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  not  Ln  order  at  this 
time. 

The  clerk  will  proceed  with  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  ior 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  call  of  the  roll  will  be  continued. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

I  No.  260 1 

Aiken  Church  Hlekenlooper 

Allott  Cooper  Hill 

Anderaon  Cotton  Holland 

Bartlett  CurtU  Hruska 

Beall  Dodd  Humphrey 

Bennett  Douglas  Jack.son 

Bible  DworshaJc  Javlts 

Bridges  Eastland  Johnson,  Tex 

Brunadale  Ellender  Johnston  S  C 

Butler  Kngle  Jordan 

Byrd.  Va.  Ervln  Keating 

Byrd.  W  Va  Foni<  Kerr 

Cannon  Frear  Kuchel 

Carlson  Fulbrlght  Lausche 

Carroll  Goldwater  Long.  HaWii; 

Case,  N.J.  Green  Lang,  La 

Case,  S  Dak  Hart  Lusk 

Chavez  Hartke  McCarthy 


TE 

June  28 

McCleUun 

Pastore 

flparkman 

McOee 

Prouty 

Stonnls 

.vicNamam 

Proxmlre 

Symington 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Talmadge 

Monroney 

Robert.son 

Thurmond 

Morse 

BusaeU 

WUey 

Morton 

Sal  tons  tall 

WlUUras.  Del. 

Moss 

Schoeppel 

Williams.  N  J. 

Mundt 

Scott 

Tarborough 

Murray 

Soiatbera 

Young.  Otiio 

Muskle 

Smith 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Wiley 
amendment 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr   President 


The  PRESIDING  OPFICEK,  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 

modify  my  amendment  so  that  the  word 

baseball"     appears     after     the     word 

basketball,"     I  am  referring  to  title  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  be  slated. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
at  each  place  in  title  I  where  the  word 
■■basketball"  appears  to  insert  there- 
after the  word  'baseball." 

Mr.  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  t)een  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Wiley  amendment  do  anything  other 
than  insert  the  word  '•baseball "  after 
the  word  "basketball"?  Does  it  strike 
out  title  II? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  does  not  strike  out  title  II. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  WLs- 
consin    I  Mr.  Wiley  I.  as  modified. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Did  the  Chair  say  the 
amendment  did  not  strike  out  title  II? 

Mr    WILEY.     That  comes  later. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  ther«  has 
been  some  confusion  about  the  situation 
before  us.  Is  there  one  Issue  or  are 
there  two  issues  at  the  de.sk  at  the  pres- 
ent time'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  does  not  affect  title 
2.  The  proposal  is  to  insert  the  word 
"baseball"  after  the  word  "basketball" 
each  time  the  word  "basketball"  ap- 
pears in  title  1 

Mr  CARROLL.  Was  there  or  is  there 
another  amendment  at  the  desk  at  this 
time,  which  will  follow  the  vote  on  this 
amendment,  which  would  strike  out 
title  2? 


1960 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There 
is  no  otlier  amendment  pendmp 

Mr.  CARROLL  Mr  Pre.sident  how- 
much  time  is  left  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
proponents  have  60  minutes:  and  the 
opponents  have  40  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr,  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  was  pending  an  amendment  which 
would  have  stricken  title  2.  and  it  was 
withdrawn  in  favor  of  the  pending 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  amendment 
that  was  pending  was  modified. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  On  the  advice  of  the 
Parliamentarian,  is  it  not  the  intention 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  if 
the  present  amendment  prevails,  he  will 
then  submit  the  amendment  which  has 
been  withdrawn'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  unable  to  answer  that  inquiry. 
It  is  not  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr,  President,  a  par- 
liamentai-\'  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it, 

Mr,  KEATING.  In  order  to  expedite 
matters,  would  it  be  in  order  for  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  if  he  desired  to 
do  so.  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  amendment  to  include  the  word 
"baseball"  and  his  amendment  to  strike 
out  title  2  be  considered  en  bloc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  in  order  if  such  unanimous  consent 
were  requested  and  obtained. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, as  modified. 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Has  not  all  time  on 
the  amendment  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  said  he 
will  yield  himself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  control 
the  time? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  does  control  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  imderstanding  of  the  Chair  that  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  control 
the  time. 

Mr.  CARROLL,  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

1  Mr.  CMahoney]  controlled  the  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  want? 

Mr.  CARROLL.     Two  minutes. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  the 
Senator  2  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  i.s  precisely  the  question 


before  this  body  That  issue  should  be 
merged  into  this  is^ue  The  minute  the 
Senate  approves  of  the  Wiley  amendment 
which  is  now-  pending  before  thi.s  body, 
the  moment  the  Senate  puts  the  word 
'baseball"  in  title  I,  the  next  motion  will 
be  to  strike  title  II.  Those  of  us  who 
have  worked  on  this  matter  for  months 
believe  we  should  have  a  new  league,  and 
that  we  should  give  the  16  major  league 
owners  some  notice.  I  can  say  to  Sena- 
tors that  this  issue  will  go  into  court: 
they  can  rest  assured  that  it  will  go  into 
court  and  be  considered.  This  bill  will 
break  the  grip  16  major  league  team 
owners  have  on  some  three  or  four  thou- 
sand ball  players.  That  is  the  whole 
crux  of  the  issue  involved  in  the  Wiley 
amendment. 

I  speak  in  behalf  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  0"Mahoney],  who 
has  fought  for  the  bill,  as  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
neither  of  whom  could  be  present  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CARROLL,     I  am  happy  to  yield, 

Mr.  BUTLER.  When  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  reported  the  bill,  were 
there  not  eight  separate  individual  re- 
ports presented,  and  was  it  not  impos- 
sible for  anyone  reading  the  report  to 
come  to  any  conclusion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  Mr.  President,  I  made 
an  error.    There  were  nine  reports. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  stu-e  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  has  asked  a  question 
which  clarifies  the  issue.  This  matter 
was  presented  before  the  JudiciaiT  Com- 
mittee. This  very  motion  was  made  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  It 
was  defeated.  There  was  a  majority 
vote  on  this  one,  8  to  5.  It  is  true  that 
there  were  many  individual  views.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefaitver]. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'MahoneyI.  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  agreed  generally  that  this 
was  a  very  diflBcult,  complex  subject. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  have  not  quite  an- 
swered the  first  question 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered it  sufificiently  for  my  purp>oses. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  There  were  not  nine 
separate  reports. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  the  Senator  se- 
riously contend  that  a  bill 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  permit  me  to  answer  the 
question? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  sorry.  I  thought 
the  Senator  had. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska].  in  their 
mdividual  views,  stated  that  they  real- 
ized "that  there  have  been  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  entry  of  the  third  league" — 
thLs  is  what  we  are  talking  about — 
"knowTi  as  the  Continental  League,  mto 
organized  baseball.  For  this  reason,  and 
in  order  to  secure  equal  treatment  for 


professional  football,  basketball,  and 
hockey,  we  agreed  to  allow  S.  3482.  as 
amended,  to  go  to  the  Senate  Calendar 
without  recommendation. '■ 

So  we  not  only  have  baseball,  but  we 
have  hockey,  football,  and  basketball  in- 
volved. That  is  what  makes  this  a  com- 
plex bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Marv- 
land  from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  bill 
was  before  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judi- 
ciary for  many  months.  The  commit- 
tee took  extensive  testimony.  The  com- 
mittee could  come  to  no  conclusion  what- 
ever uEKDn  this  matter.  There  were  nine 
separate  reports.  I  say  that  a  bill  such 
as  that  is  not  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration by  this  body 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  PiesideiU.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  suggestion  that  the  pending 
amendment  wotild  "gut"  the  bill  and  that 
it  is  the  crux  of  the  entire  proposal.  I 
suggest  that  the  amendment  would  not 
"gut"  the  bill,  but  it  is  the  crux  of  the 
entire  measure.  Actually,  it  would  put 
football,  basketball,  hockey,  and  base- 
ball— all  four  professional  sports — on  a 
parity  so  far  as  the  antitrust  laws  are 
concerned. 

So  far  as  the  problem  of  going  to  court 
is  concerned  if  the  bill  is  amended  in. 
accordance  with  the  Wiley  amendment, 
it  is  true  that  in  all  likelihood  the  bill  will 
have  to  go  to  court,  but  I  suecrest  Mr. 
President,  that  if  the  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to  and  the  bill  is  pa.ssed  in  its 
present  form  it  will  go  to  court  anyway, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  better  bill  to  po  into 
court  on  the  basis  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
than  without  it. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  approve  the 
Wiley  amendment  in  its  present  form, 
to  be  followed  by  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment which  would  strike  title  II,  except 
for  sections  205.  206,  and  207. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President.  I  shall  take 
only  1  minute, 

I  wish  to  state,  it  seems  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  that  if  Congress 
at  long  last  is  going  to  move  into  the 
field  of  baseball  we  would  be  well  advised 
not  to  be  more  rigorous  or  more  restrain- 
ing with  respect  to  baseball  than  we  pro- 
pose to  be  with  respect  to  football,  to 
basketball,  and  to  hockey.  When  we 
take  the  first  step,  let  us  be  consistent  in 
our  treatment  of  all  games.  Let  time 
prove  whether  we  should  be  more  rip:d 
with  the  national  game  than  witli  any 
other  game. 
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I  hope  ihe  axrif  ndment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield  me  a  half 

minute'' 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield  such 

time  as  he  may  desire  to  my  colleague. 

Mr  Y.ARBOROUGH.  I  need  only  a 
half  minute. 

I  wish  to  mvite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  present  monopoly,  en- 
joyed by  the  16  major  league  teams  for 
the  past  11  years,  organized  baseball  has 
shrunk  from  59  teams  to  the  present  22, 
and  the  number  of  professional  players 
has  been  reduced  from  12,000  of  11  years 
ago  to  some  3,600  now. 

The  creation  of  another  national 
league  will  increase  opportunities  for  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  th'''  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  S.  3483,  the  Professional 
Sports  Antitrust  Act  of  1960.  If  this  bill 
passes  it  will  greatly  assist  the  formation 
of  a  third  major  league  and  thereby  in- 
crea,-e  competition  and  interest  in  this 
great  American  sport. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  title  II  of 
S  3483  wa.5  found  nece.ssarj'  because  the 
Supremp  Court  ruled,  in  1922,  and  again 
in  19o3.  that  baseball  is  not  under  the 
antitrust  laws  because  it  is  not  a  com- 
mercial enterpn.-f'  whereas  in  1957  the 
Court  decided  that  professional  football 
was  a  busmtss  and  therefore  subject  to 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws.  The  Court 
recognized  the  discrimination  between 
sports  but  stated  that  it  was  up  to  the 
Congre.ss  to  correct  the  situation.  Sec- 
tion 201  of  this  bill  does  this  by  placing 
baseball  under  the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
Federal  Trade  ComnT:s.s;on  Act  in  the 
same  relationship  as  the  Court  has  de- 
cided for  the  other  sport.s. 

Title  II  will  settle,  once  and  for  all,  the 
troublesome  reserve  clau.se  in  player  con- 
tracts by  placmg  certain  lunitations  on 
the  right  of  organized  professional  base- 
ball to  control  the  employment,  eligibil- 
ity, and  selection  of  players,  and  the  res- 
ervation, selection,  and  assignment  of 
player  c-jntracus.  B.useball.  unlike  other 
profe.ssionai  tea;u  sports,  needs  minor 
leag-ies  which  are  controlled  by  the  ma- 
jor leagues.  But  this  necessity  should 
not  be  used  as  the  excuse  for  present 
practices  under  which  some  major 
league  clubs  control,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, as  many  as  450  players  or  player 
contracts.  The  present  bill  reduces  such 
practices  bv  providing  that  player  con- 
trol of  all  baseball  players,  directly  or 
indirectly  owned  or  controlled  by  any 
major  league  baseball  club,  except  for  40 
players  for  each  such  club,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  an  unrestricted  draft,  at  least 
once  each  year  after  th^^  world  series 
and  before  December  10,  by  any  major 
league  club  that  intends  in  good  faith  to 
Include  a  drafted  plavpr  within  its  40- 
player  limitation  This  bill  would  limit 
the  mono;>oly  control  of  large  numbers 
of  ballplayers  and  make  them  available 
to  a  third  major  lea^rue  and  to  teams 
withm  the  present  major  leagues. 


Mr  President.  I  believe  that  these  pro- 
visions are  nece.^.'^ai'y  if  we  are  to  see 
the  establishment  of  a  third  major 
league  which  will  bring  a  new  vitality  to 
baseball.  I  am  particularly  pleased,  of 
course,  that  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul  would  be  a  part  of  the 
new  league. 

It  is  fitting,  too,  that  a  nation  which 
has  skjTocketed  Ln  population  since  1903 
should  at  last  have  more  than  16  major 
league  ball  clubs — which  has  been  the 
total  for  over  half  a  century.  Modern- 
day  transportation  has  made  possible 
the  extension  of  major  league  baseball  to 
great  metropolitan  areas  which  have  so 
long  been  denied  this  sport,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  new  teams  will  find 
strong  and   enthusiastic  home  support. 

It  has  been  argued,  however,  that  S. 
3483  might  weaken  the  minor  leagues 
because  under  the  unrestricted  draft 
provision  the  major  leagues  would  lose 
much  of  their  incentive  to  invest  in  the 
minor  leagues.  But  the  present  major 
leagues  would  not  lose  by  draft  a  single 
player  now  included  in  their  overall  list 
of  3.200,  except  when  those  players  be- 
came liable  to  universal  draft  imder  the 
4-year  rule.  Therefore,  it  is  not  likely 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  the  major  leagues  would  reduce  their 
minor  league  affiliation  during  that  4- 
ycar  period. 

Moreover,  after  4  years,  there  will 
probably  be  at  least  one  additional  major 
league  to  support  additional  minor 
leagues,  and  it  can  be  safely  assumed 
that,  even  after  the  4-year  period,  every 
club  in  the  American  and  National 
Leagues  will  still  have  vigorous  incentive 
to  acquire  for  itself  the  40  best  players 
from  throughout  the  country. 

If  this  bill  passes,  Mr.  President.!  be- 
lieve that  it  will  bring  new  vitality  to  the 
game  of  baseball.  It  will  tend  to  equal- 
ize the  distribution  of  player  talent  by 
minimizing  the  power  of  money  to  de- 
termine the  club  standings,  and  will  ex- 
tend the  game  nationally  to  meet  the 
recreational  needs  of  all  our  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley],  as  modified.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
Mr.  H.ayden],  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  are  absent 
on  official  business.  I  further  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
KejfauverI.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts '.Mr.  Kfn'v?:  V',  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  V/yo'.:\::\.-  Mr  OMahoney] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aruiounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senat/ir  from  Montana  Mr. 
Mansfield  :  and  the  Senator  from  T^n- 
nes,see  :  Mr  KrrAWEH.  would  each  vote 
"nay." 


On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden]  is  paii-ed  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr  OMahoney).  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea,"'  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  froru  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark].  If  present  ajid  voting  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea,  '  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]  l>-  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  Oiilcial 
business.  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  BosHl,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  CapehartI,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  ! .  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young]  are 
detained  on  oflflcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [  Mr.  Bush  1  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young  i.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  45, 
nays  4 1 .  as  follows : 


|No.  2611 

YEAS— 45 

Allcen 

Dworshak 

McNamara 

Anderson 

Kngle 

Magnuson 

Beau 

Krvln 

Morton 

Bennett 

Pong 

Mundt 

Bible 

Frear 

Muskle 

Bridge" 

Pul  bright 

Prouty 

Brunsdale 

Ooldwater 

Proxmlre 

Butler 

Hart 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

SaltonBtall 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Scott 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Smith 

Cooper 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

WUey 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Williams,  Del. 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

NAYS— 41 

Young.  Ohio 

Ailott 

Holland 

Mow 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlu 

Pas  to  re 

Carroll 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Randolph 

Caae.  N.J. 

Jobnaton,  SO. 

BiiaseU 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Keating 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Church 

Long,  Hawaii 

Spar  km  an 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

StennU 

Eaatland 

Luak 

SymlnRton 

EUender 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Green 

McOee 

Williams  N  J. 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Yar  borough 

HUl 

Mane 

NOT  VOTING - 

14 

Bu.sh 

Gruenlng 

Mansfield 

Capehart 

Hayden 

Martin 

Clark 

Hennings 

O'Mahoney 

Dirksen 

Kefauver 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ooce 

Kennedy 

So  Mr.  Wiley's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  second  amendment  which  I  ofTen-d 
and  a.sk  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESrDENO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5,  line 
4,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  down  to 
and  including  line  8  on  page  11. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  Uie  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  will  yield  back  my 
time  with  this  brief  explanation 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Piesident.  will  some  Senator  explain  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 
Does  he  jield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  called  up  my  amend- 
ment, by  which  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  a  certain  section  of  the  proposed 
legislation.     I  was  asked  to  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
himself? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  understand  he  wishes 
to  make  a  motion. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  is  late  The  deed  has  been  done. 
I  move  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  without  instruc- 
tions.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wilty]  is  entitled  to  use 
his  time  on  the  amendment  if  he  so 
desires.  Until  the  time  is  either  used  or 
yielded  back,  the  motion  will  not  be  in 
order.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin desire  to  yield  back  his  remaining 
time? 

Mr.  V^ILEY.  Mr.  President,  to  clarify 
the  situation.  I  asked  for  consideration  of 
my  second  amendment.  I  understand 
that  the  di.stinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr  Carroll]  has  moved  to 
recommit  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  been  stated.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  now  has  time  on  his  amend- 
ment if  he  desires  to  use  it.  The  motion 
to  recommit  is  not  in  order  until  the  time 
has  either  been  used  or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Under  the  rules,  can 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  action  on  the 
amendment  which  he  has  called  up  be 
temporarily  set  aside  pending  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  either  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  sot  aside  consideration  or 
withdraw  hi.";  anur.dment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Has  the  amend- 
ment been  stated? 

The  PR  FS I  DING  OFFICER.  TTie 
amendmon'  ha.*-  hi-i^n  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  asks  that  it  be  .stated  again. 


The  PRESIDING  OFi-lCEH.  The  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
not  a  proper  parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  have  the  amendment  restated 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  sti-ike  out  commencing  on  page  5,  line 
4,  all  down  to  and  including  page  11, 
lines. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  During 
the  dLscu.ssion  on  the  previous  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
understood  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Hruska)  to  state  that  the  second 
amendment  would  strike  out  the  first 
part  of  title  11,  but  would  not  impair 
sections  205.  206.  207,  and  208.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  understand 
that  the  amendment  is  to  strike  out  all 
of  title  n? 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  was  my  amend- 
ment, but  I  understood  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska]  wished  to 
retain  sections  206  and  207.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding? 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
in  order  for  me  to  make  a  motion  to 
i-ecommit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  make  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  move  tliat  the  Sen- 
ate recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  without  insti-uctions. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  read  into  the  Record  a  telegram  which 
I  received  from  a  personality  in  the  base- 
bail  world  who  is  well  known  to  all 
Americans,  certainly  to  all  my  col- 
leagues. He  is  Jackie  Robinson,  who 
made  a  great  career  in  baseball  and  a 
great  impression  upon  the  American 
people.    The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

New  York,  NY.,  June  27.  1960. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Smate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Passage  of  all-sporte  bUl  S  S483  Into  law 
without  amendment  will  open  many  avenues 
of  needed  opf>ortunity  for  players  every- 
where. Adding  word  baseball  to  tiUe  I  and 
striking  title  n  wUl  be  disastrous  by  legal- 
izing permanent  extension  of  airtight  mo- 
nopoly now  enjoyed  by  the  existing  major 
leagrues  and  will  forever  close  off  expansion  of 
baseball  in  America.  Because  of  the  control 
by  the  majors.  It  must  be  obvious  why  you 
have  not  heard  from  the  players.  Strongly 
urge  your  unquaiifled  support  of  S.  3483  by 
voice  and  vote  so  that  baseball  can  be  truly 
the  national  pastime. 

J.^CKTE  Robinson. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  have  received  a  simi- 
lar telegram  from  the  mayor  of  New- 
York,  Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  after 
months  of  consideration  the  committee 


could  not  agree  to  come  forward  with 
a  majority  rep>ort.  Instead,  we  have  be- 
fore us  six  or  seven  individual  views.  I 
beheve  the  bill  should  be  sent  back  to 
committee,  so  that  the  committee  may 
study  the  bill  further. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  fi-om  Colorado  to 
recommit  the  bill  without  instructions. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruening  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Horida  (Mr  Smathers]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  O'Mahoney  i  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Hennings]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  fui-ther  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hennings),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  IMr.  Mamsfield], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
O'Mahoney],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Maktin]  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  oflBcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr  Bush],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  IMr.  Pong],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are 
detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  IMr.  Bridges]  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73. 
nays  12,  not  voting  15.  as  follows; 


(No.  262) 

YEAS— 73 

Aiken 

FYear 

Monroney 

Ailott 

Fulbrlght 

Morae 

Anderson 

Green 

MoaB 

Beall 

Hartke 

Murray 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Bible 

H:cken!ooper 

Prouty 

Brunsdale 

HUl 

Rand  Uph 

Byrd.  Va. 

HoUand 

Bobeitson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hniska 

Russell 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Schoeppel 

Carroll 

Javlts 

Soott 

Case.  N.J 

Johnson.  Tex. 

8muh 

Chaves 

Johnston.  SO. 

8p>arkman 

Church 

Jordan 

Stennls 

Clark 

Keating 

Symlngt,OQ 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

T^iinnond 

Ciirtls 

Lausche 

Wiley 

Dodd 

Long.  Hawaii 

Williams  N  J 

Dworshak 

Ijor.t   La. 

Williams  De. 

Eas;  land 

Lu.sk. 

Yarborcrugfa 

KUendex 

MC  'u-.ik.U 

Vv>i::,g   Oijic 

Kligle 

.Mt  C.rc 

Xi  vin 

Magnuson 

CVI- 


'92S 


11750 


Bittl«r 
Case.  S  D 

Doug; . 


Brtdges 

Bush, 

Gapebart 

Dlrksen 
Fong 

So    Mr     C 

was  a^r-  ed 
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NAY; 

Oo'.dwater 

Hart 

McCartiiy 

McNainara 


-12 


liortoQ 
Muiun 

Muskle 
Pr   xmire 


NOT  VOTING— 15 

Gore  Man-fleld 

Omening  Martin 

Hennlngs  0'M<ihouey 

Kefauver  Smathers 


Kennedy 


Young.  N.  Dak. 


APROLL  s  motion  to  recommit 

tO- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  mes^sau'e  from  the  Huu.^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  cltir:,-.  announced  tb.at  the 
House  had  pa.-.>ed  a  bill  HR  12465'  to 
provide  for  a  simpler  method  of  deter- 
mining assessments  under  the  Federal 
DeF>osit  Insurance  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following?  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  th-^  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

HB  1844  Ai.  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
.^■iranc"  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
proved June  19.  1934.  as  amended  by  the 
acts  of  July  2.  1940.  and  July  12,  1950; 

HR  4786.  An  act  declaring  certain  lands 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  of  South  Dakota; 

H  R  5888  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  transfer  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Port  Authority,  an  Instrumentality 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  cer- 
tain l.inds  and  Improvements  thereon  com- 
pruing  a  portion  of  the  so-called  E  Street 
Annex.  South  Boston  Annex,  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard,  In  South  Boston,  Mass.,  In  ex- 
ch.mge  f  T  certain  other  lands: 

H  R  7966  An  act  to  amend  section  601  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  furni.shlng  of  needed  services  of  optom- 
etrists to  veterans  having  service-connected 
eye  conditions: 

HH  8315.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary <  r  the  Army  to  lease  a  portion  of  Fort 
Cr  Aci'-  Mo.,  to  Stella  Reorganized  Schools 
H    '    Missouri; 

HR.  10108.  An  act  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment of  certain  Veterans'  Administration 
beneficiaries  and  their  attendants  for  ferry 
fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel   tolls: 

H  R.  10644.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
M°rchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  in  order  to 
change  the  limitation  of  the  construction 
differentia;  subsidy  under  such  title,  and  for 
other  purp>oses: 

H.R.  10095.  An  act  to  provide  for  rotation 
in  oversea  assignments  of  civilian  em- 
ployees under  the  Defense  Establishment 
h:umg  career-conditional  and  career  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  civil  service, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

HR.  11646.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorising the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
collect  and  publish  statistics  of  the  grade 
and  staple  length  of  cotton,  as  amended,  by 
defining  certain  offenses  in  connection  with 
the  sampling  of  cotton  for  classification  and 
provid,:  ^-  ,  penalty  provision,  and  for  other 
purpc.-.'s 

HR    1263    An  act  to  authorize   the  con- 

r;is:c:.  r  an  agreement  for  the  Joint  con- 
s'tm-:  n  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
of  a  major  International  itorage  dam  on  the 
Rio   Grande   in   accordance   with   the   provi- 


sions of  the  treaty  of  Fehr  i.trv  3  ::i44  with 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes, 

HR  12381  An  act  to  increase  fur  a  1- 
ye.ir  period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
and  to  extend  for  1  year  the  existing  cor- 
porate normal-tax  rate  and  certain  excise- 
tax  rates,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HJl.  12415.  An  act  to  amend  section 
63871  b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  total  commis- 
sioned service  of  certain  officers  of  the  naval 
service. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFP:RR1  D 

The  bill  <H.R.  12465)  to  provide  for  a 
simpler  method  of  determining  assess- 
ments under  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  announce  that  it  is  not  expected 
that  there  will  be  any  more  yea-and- 
nay  votes  this  evening.  While  there  is 
some  business  to  be  transacted,  it  is  not 
expected  to  be  controversial. 


ARKANSAS  POST  NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL,  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1816.  HR.  6108. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGiSLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  <HR. 
6108)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Arkansas  Post  National  Memorial, 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  HR  6108,  as 
amended,  is  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Arkansas  Post  National 
Memorial  to  be  located  on  and  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Arkansas  Post  State 
Park. 

The  memorial  will  commemorate  a 
series  of  events  important  in  American 
history  which  took  place  on  the  proposed 
site  or  in  fairly  close  proximity  to  it. 
This  is  the  area  in  which  the  first  setttle- 
ment  of  somewhat  permanent  character 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  established 
in  1686  as  a  fur  trading  post  by  Henry 
de  Tonty,  a  lieutenant  of  La  Salles.  It 
was  involved  in  the  "Mississippi  Scheme" 
or  "Mississippi  Bubble"  of  the  Scotch 
promoter,  John  Law.  A  military  gar- 
rison was  maintained  here  continuously 
for  many  decades  beginning  in  the 
1730's,  and  it  was  an  important  Indian 
trading  center  before  and  after  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  in  1804.  Prom  1819 
to  1821  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Territory.  In  1863,  it  was  captured 
bv  Federal  troops  imder  Maj.  Gen.  John 
A.  McClemand  and  remained  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Civil  War. 


The  PRESIDING  OFEI(  K\i  The 
bill  is  OF>en  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  CERTAIN  HIGHWAYS 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1795, 
H.R.  10495,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJR. 
10495  >  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pjblic  Works  with  amend- 
ments. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  i-^  '■r^  ordered. 


ONE  ROAD  TOWARD  WORLD  PEACE 
KHRUSHCHEV  COULD  NOT  BLOCK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Denver  Post,  in  a  recent  editorial  urging 
Senate  action  on  my  proposal,  Senate 
Resolution  94.  explained  in  clear,  com- 
monsense  terms  the  need  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Connally  amendment,  the  self- 
judging  reservation  in  the  U.S.  adher- 
ence to  the  World  Court  statute. 

The  Post  argues  that — 

If  our  domestic  courts  could  not  bear  a 
case  unless  all  parties  to  the  dlapute  were 
willing  to  let  It  go  to  trial,  laws  would  be 
meaningless,  policemen  would  be  powerless, 
every  home  would  have  to  be  fortified  and 
no  one  would  dare  venture  out  of  doors  with- 
out a  weapon  In  hand. 

I  believe  this  is  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  sort  of  world  we  will  have  if 
we  do  not  establish  an  international  sys- 
tem of  justice  and  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "One 
Road  Toward  World  Peace  Khrushchev 
Could  Not  Block,"  published  in  the  Den- 
ver Post  of  June  14,  1960.  be  printed  in 
the  Record 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

One  Road  Toward  Woeld  Peace  Kheushchev 
Could  Not  Block 

The  despair  for  the  cause  of  peace  which 
Jias  accompanied  the  collapse  of  the  Bummlt 
conference  could  be  turned  Into  new  hope  If 
67  of  the  100  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
would  vote,  before  adjourning  their  present 
session,   to  repeal  the  Connally  amendment. 

The  amendment  adopted  in  1946.  has  been 
the  roadblock  which  has  prevented  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  known  also  as 
the  World  Court,  from  developing  Into  a 
recognized  and  respected  agency  for  settling 
disput.es  between  countries  without  recourse 
to  war.  or  threats  of  war 

The  United  States,  under  the  amendment, 
reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  World  Court  to  hear  or  ren- 
der a  decision  In  any  case  Involving  us.  If 
we  decide  we  do  not  want  to  be  sued. 

This  reservation  has  to  work  both  ways, 
of  course.  So.  because  we  insist  on  the  privi- 
lege of  deciding  for  ourselves  In  each  case 
whether  we  will  let  the  court  handle  the 
matter,  any  country  we  may  want  to  sue 
automatically  has  the  same  right  to  refuse 
to  let  the  court  handle  our  complaint. 

If  our  domestic  courts  could  not  hear  a 
case  unless  all  parties  to  the  dispute  were 
willing  to  let  it  go  to  trial,  laws  would  be 
meaningless,  policemen  would  be  powerless, 
every  home  would  have  to  be  fortified  and 
no  one  would  dare  venture  out  of  doors  with- 
out a  weapon  in  his  hand. 

Until  a  start  Is  nxade  toward  giving  the 
World  Court  the  same  kind  of  compulsory 
jurisdiction  in  disputes  between  cotmtrles 
that  domestic  courts  have  in  cases  between 
individuals  or  In  cases  between  States  of  the 
United  States,  efforts  to  find  a  solid  basis  for 
disarmament  and  peace  are  not  likely  to  have 
much  success. 

Thirty-three  countries.  Including  Brit- 
ain and  France,  have  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  the  World  Court  compulsory 
Jurisdiction.  No  one  of  them  now  reserves 
the  right  to  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  court  If  sued  by  any  of  the  32  other 
countries. 

The  United  States  and  Russia  are  the  prin- 
cipal holdouts.  If  we  would  repeal  the  Con- 
nally amendment  and  show  our  devotion  to 
the  Idea  of  settUng  International  disputes 
by  recourse  to  International  law,  Russia 
would  be  placed  under  great  compulsion  to 
do  the  same. 

If  that  were  accomplished,  the  next  logical 
step  would  be  to  provide  through  the  United 
Nations  some  police  force  for  enforcing  the 
Court's  decisions. 

If  history  teaches  anything.  It  Is  that  the 
law  of  the  Jungle  that  might  makes  right 
win  prevail  so  long  as  no  tribunal,  univer- 
sally revered.  Is  established  lor  determining 
International  arguments  according  to  prin- 
ciples of  rectitude  to  which  humanity  In 
general  subscribes. 

By  moving  now  to  make  the  World  Court 
a  towering  Institution  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  we  would  resume  the  position  of  lead- 
ership In  International  affairs  that  the  Com- 
munists aspire  to  attain. 

And  why  do  we  hesitate  to  give  our  full 
backing  to  the  Idea  of  world  law  adminis- 
tered by  a  World  Court? 

It  is  because  of  cur  fixation  for  the  age-old 
but  no  longer  tenable  theory  of  absolute 
national  aoverelgnty.  This  theory,  a  latter- 
day  outgrowth  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
holds  that  no  country  is  answerable  to  any- 
one for  what  it  chooses  to  do. 

"Is  our  country  going  to  let  a  handful  of 
foreigners  on  the  World  Court  tell  us  when 
we  are  right  and  when  we  are  wrong?"  Sup- 
porters of  the  Connally  amendment  ask. 


Actually,  we  have  a  choice.  We  can  cling 
to  the  Idea  of  absolute  sovereignty  while 
more  and  more  countries  acquire  nuclear 
bombs  and  the  ability  to  devastate  the  earth 
any  time  it  may  suit  any  of  them. 

Or,  wc  can  set  up  a  system  of  law  and 
order  by  agreeing  to  ^ve  up  enough  of  ovu" 
cherished  sovereignty  to  recognize,  in  a  oom- 
monsense  way.  that  all  countries  have  a 
stake  In  the  survival  of  the  planet  and  the 
adjudication  of  disputes  which  otherwise 
mi^ht  spark  oblivion. 

Those  who  pretend  to  see  great  danger  to 
OUT  sovereignty  through  the  repeal  of  the 
amendment  should  realize  that,  if  their  dire 
predictions  came  true  and  the  World  Cotirt 
gave  a  decision  unfavorable  to  this  country, 
say  in  a  dispute  with  Communist  Russia,  we 
would  still  have  recourse  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  oould  terminate  our  adherence  to 
the  World  Court  at  any  time  on  6  months* 
notice. 

Law  would  not  have  come  to  the  old  West 
if  the  first  settlers  had  not  decided  to  try  it 
by  setting  up  justices  of  the  peace. 

Lfaw  win  not  come  to  the  world  community 
until  we  are  con\'1nc*d  of  the  necessity  and 
make  a  conscientious  effort  to  get  it  estab- 
lished 

The  first  step  must  be  the  repeal  of  the 
Connally  amendment  which  cripples  the 
World  Court. 


DISARMAMENT:  THE  PROBLEM  AND 
THE  PROSPECTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
av'^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  speech  entitled  "Dis- 
armament: The  Problem  and  the  Pros- 
pects." delivered  by  Dr.  Francis  O.  Wil- 
cox. Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs,  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law  on  Thurs- 
day. April  28.  1960. 

Although  at  this  moment  the  pros- 
pects for  any  progress  on  disarmament 
are  dim.  I  believe  that  eventually  dis- 
cussions on  this  crucial  topic  must  be  re- 
sumed and  that  the  statement  by  Dr. 
Wilcox  is  a  definite  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  the  problem.  I  com- 
mend this  speech  to  other  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUov.s: 

DisARMAiczNT :  The  Psoblem  and  the 
Prospkcts 
(Address  by  Francis  O.  Wilcox,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs,  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  In- 
ternational Law,  Washington,  D.C.,  Thurs- 
day. April  28,  1960) 

I  warmly  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  members  of  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law,  whose  signal  contri- 
butions to  scholarship  and  whose  continu- 
ing Influence  on  international  affairs  are 
recognized  throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  a  Ep>eclal  challenge  to  address  this 
distinguished  group.  That  Is  so  primarily 
because  your  interests  and  qualifications 
cover  a  very  wide  spectrum — ranging  from 
particular  questions  of  International  law 
and  practice  to  fundamental  Issues  of  In- 
ternational peace  and  order.  And  It  is  a 
high  tribute  to  this  organization  that  this 
Is  indeed  the  case. 

Tonight.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you 
about  one  of  these  fundamental  questions, 
perhaps  the  moet  vital  and  the  most  critical 
of  world  problems.  I  refer  to  the  problem 
of  disarmament 


THE    URGENT    NEED    FOR    DISARMAMENT 

The  Infinitely  destructive  capabilities  of 
modem  warfare  have  given  new  focus  and 
urgency  to  disarmament  efforts. 

I  fear  that  we  now  take  for  granted 
"kllotons"  and  "megatons"  as  measures  of 
destructive  power.  These  words,  describ- 
ing nuclear  and  thermonuclear  explosive 
power  In  terms  of  Its  equivalent  In  thou- 
sands or  millions  of  tons  of  TNT,  have  be- 
come commonplace.  Their  Impact  on  the 
htunan  mind  has  accordingly  tended  to 
diminish.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  a  sin- 
gle plane  today  can  deliver  more  destruc- 
tive power  than  all  of  the  planes  in  all  of 
the  air  forces  delivered  during  the  Second 
World  War. 

Let  us  clearly  note,  moreover,  that  nu- 
clear weapons  technology  and  capacity  may 
not  remain  the  exclusive  province  of  those 
who  now  possess  them.  Others  can  no 
doubt  develop  this  capability  We  thus 
face  clear  prospects  of  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  among  the  states  of  the 
world,  with  all  that  this  would  portend  In 
added  hazard   to  International   peace. 

I  do  not  need  to  emphasize  here  other 
aspects  of  the  probiwn  of  peace  and  se- 
curity— the  rapid  development  of  missiles, 
the  entry  of  manmade  objects — and  soon 
man  himself — into  out^r  space,  the  ad- 
vances In  chemical  and  biological  methods 
of  warfare.  Nor  do  I  need  to  address  my- 
self to  the  tremendous  economic  burden  of 
armaments  in  the  world. 

Yesterday  In  his  press  conference.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said  that  he  could  "see  no 
reason  why  the  sums  which  now  are  going 
into  these  sterile,  negative  mechanisms  that 
we  call  war  munitions  shouldn't  go  Into 
something  positive  "  In  this  connection  It 
Is  significant  that  the  amount  of  money 
spent  for  national  defense  In  this  world  in 
1  year  would  pay  for  all  the  activities  and 
programs  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  next 
500  years. 

For  the  totality  of  this  problem  Is  such 
that  the  search  for  disarmament  lias  be- 
come  a   prime   Imperative   of   our  times. 

But  we  must  not  be  maneuvered  Into  dis- 
armament at  any  price.  The  disarmament 
arrangements  we  seek — end  must  find — are 
those  that  through  mutual  application  and 
safeguarded  Implementation  will  enhance 
our  security  and  not  leave  us  and  our  free 
world  associates  open  and  vulnerable  to 
aggressive  action. 

Tomorrow.  In  Geneva,  the  Ten-Nation 
Disarmament  Group,  which  Is  the  focal 
point  of  present  disarmament  efforts,  will 
recess  for  6  weeks  until  after  the  meeting 
at  the  summit. 

There  are  some  who  have  criticized  us  for 
agreeing  to  a  disarmament  forum  based  on 
equal  representation  with  the  Communist 
bloc.  However,  the  reasons  for  this  are 
clear  and,  I  think,  substantial. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  Union  from 
the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Sub- 
Committee  In  1967  left  us  without  an  agreed 
forum  for  disarmament  negotiations.  We 
believed  that  no  avenue  should  Ije  left  un- 
explored which  might  offer  prospects  for 
progress  on  this  crucial  problem.  We  were 
convinced  that,  although  detailed  disarma- 
ment negotiations  would  take  place  for  the 
time  being  outside  the  U.N.  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  this 
would  not  dlmhiish  the  United  Nations  re- 
sponsibility for  general  disarmament.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  If  agreement  can  be 
achieved  among  the  10  In  Geneva,  It  will 
contribute  substantially  to  a  fuller  realiza- 
tion of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
charter. 

This  view  was  reflected  by  the  General 
Assembly  In  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  at  its  past  session.  The  resolution 
expressed  the  hope  that  measures  leading 
toward    the    goal    of    general    and    complete 
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disarmanien*  'iiicier  efTective  International 
concnDl  would  be  worked  out  In  detail  and 
agreed  upon  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

I-  3      OBJECTIVES    AT    GENEVA 

We  approach  the  disarmament  problem 
with  two  basic  alms; 

First,  to  try  urgently  to  create  a  more 
stable  military  environment  In  order  to  cur- 
tail the  risk  of  war. 

Second,  to  reduce  national  armed  forces 
and  armaments  and  to  streng^then  Interna- 
tional i>eace-keeping  machinery  to  the  point 
where  aggression  will  be  deterred  by  Interna- 
tional rather  than  national  force. 

To  accomplish  the  first  objective,  we  be- 
lieve It  Is  necessary  to  undertake  measures 
to  guard  against  surprise  attack,  to  halt 
future  nuclear  weapons  production,  to  re- 
duce existing  nuclear  weapons  artockpUes, 
to  bring  about  balanced  reductions  In  con- 
ventional arms  and  armed  forces,  and  to 
initiate  measures  to  assure  the  peaceful  use 
of  outer  space. 

But  we  would  not  be  satisfied  to  stop  with 
these  achievements. 

We  want  to  move  on  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
t>  .1.  i.-d  -:.e  reduction  of  national  armed 
forces  j.:..l  .irmaments  to  levels  required  only 
for  internal  security  purposes  and  to  carry 
out  obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  At  the  same  time  we  want  to  foster 
universally  accepted  rules  of  law.  backed  by  a 
world  court  and  an  International  armed 
force,  which  would  prevent  any  nation  from 
launching  an  aggression. 

This,  in  brief,  sets  the  scene  for  the  first 
round  of  negotiations  which  have  taken 
place  over  the  past  weeks  In  Geneva.  The 
Soviets  thus  far  have  not  been  willing  to  dis- 
cuss the  obvious  and  specific  Initial  measures 
I  have  outlined.  Without  burdening  you 
with  the  details,  I  should  like  to  outline  some 
of  the  basic  differences  in  approach  to  the 
problem  of  disarmament  taken  by  the  Com- 
minlst  bloc  and  ourselves. 

THE    .MIRAGE    OP  AGREEMENT    IN    PRINCIPLE 

So  far  the  Communist  representatives  at 
Geneva  have  refused  to  consider  any  pro- 
posals which  do  not  endorse  in  principle  the 
Soviet  version  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament This  Soviet  tactic  In  negotia- 
tion is  all  too  familiar.  All  too  often  the 
Communists  seem  more  interested  in  slogans 
than  in  serious  negotiations. 

We  have  been  exf>o8ed  before  to  these 
tactics.  "Ban  the  bomb."  "stop  all  nuclear 
testing'- — these  are  familiar  slogans  which 
have  a  certain  superficial  appeal. 

This  time  the  Communists  talk  about 
"general  and  complete  disarmament"  as  If 
this  were  a  trademark  which  they  had 
registered  and  as  if  its  acceptance  constituted 
the  only  way  to  make  progress  In  disarm- 
ament. During  the  first  3  days  of  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva,  the  Communist  delegates 
used  the  phrase  "general  and  complete  dis- 
armament" 135  tlm.e8.  They  dodge  the  ques- 
tion of  effective  international  controls  and 
thus  the  .=!loKan  Is  Just  as  misleading  and  Just 
as  superficial  as  the  earlier  mirages. 

Even  the  General  Assembly  resolution, 
which  was  cosponsored  by  all  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  which  expressed 
the  hope  for  "general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  effective  International  con- 
trol" becomes  in  Mr.  Zorin's  speeches  and  in 
his  satellites'  echoes.  United  Nations  en- 
dorsement of  the  Soviet  plan.  But  when  this 
resolution  Is  cited  by  the  Communists.  It 
Is  usually  rewritten,  and  the  vital  provision 
"under  effective  International  control"  con- 
veniently disappears.  Even  when  the  Soviets 
do  make  reference  to  controls,  they  tend  to 
give  only  llpservlce  to  a  concept  and  do  not 
m.a'ice  a  serious  effort  to  develop  an  effective 
system    >:  verification. 

Tne  --)vlet8  seem  interested  only  in  what 
la-:    1-   put  on   the  disarmament  package. 


In  the  light  of  our  previous  experience  with 
them  In  the  use  of  slogans,  we  are  Interested 
primarily  In  the  contents.  Until  agreement 
is  reached  on  the  contents,  how  can  the  label 
mean  anything? 

What  we  seek  is  a  secure,  free,  and  peace- 
ful world  In  which  there  would  be  general 
disarmament  under  effective  International 
safeguards  and  agreed  procedures  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

To  this  end.  we  have  submitted  concrete 
proposals  on  the  basis  of  which  the  10-na- 
tlon  group  could  begin  immediately  to 
hammer  out  specific  measures  of  real  disarm- 
ament. The  Communist  side  has  not  been 
willing  to  negotiate  on  specific  disarmament 
measures,  but  has  contented  Itself  with  urg- 
ing agreement  In  principle  on  abolition  of  all 
armies,  armaments  and  war  ministries  within 
4  years. 

THE    NEED    FOR    VERIFICATION 

At  Geneva  the  Soviets  have  thus  far  sought 
to  avoid  any  serious  negotiation  about  the 
question  of  control  and  Inspection,  although 
they  acknowledge  that  this  Is  an  essential 
element  m  any  general  disarmament  agree- 
ment. In  this  approach  they  are  reflecting 
the  historic  reluctance  of  Communist  dis- 
armament negotiators  to  talk  about,  much 
less  to  agree  upon,  concrete  arrangements  to 
assure  that  disarmament  measures  are 
actually  observed. 

I  find  It  wholly  understandable  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  Its  phobia  for  secrecy 
and  with  Its  broad  access  to  Information 
about  developments  In  the  free  world,  should 
find  disarmament  control  arrangements 
highly  undesirable  on  the  one  hand  and  per- 
haps even  unnecessary  on  the  other.  Yet 
precisely  these  same  factors  make  It  impera- 
tive for  the  free  world  to  Insist  upon  an 
adequate  system  of  Inspection  for  verifying 
compliance  with  disarmament  agreements. 
In  this  area,  which  Is  clearly  vital  to  our 
own  security,  we  cannot  rely  on  promises 
alone.  Control  and  Inspection  procedures 
must  be  part  and  parcel  of  any  agreed  dis- 
armament measures. 

The  Communist  group  frequently  alleges 
that  proposals  for  a  verification  system  are 
designed  for  purposes  of  espionage.  They 
characterize  these  proposals  as  a  wish  on 
our  part  to  look  Into  everybody  s  bedroom 
and  Into  everybody's  garden.  Now  obvious- 
ly eflfectlve  International  control  machinery 
will  certainly  result  in  the  gathering  and  ex- 
change of  Information.  But  this  should  not 
go  beyond  what  Is  necessary  to  establish  and 
sustain  confidence.  Equal  assurance  to  both 
sides  that  commitments  under  a  disarm- 
ament agreement  are  being  carried  out  Is 
essential.  This  Is  the  essence  of  interna- 
tional control. 

In  my  dictionary,  espionage  is  defined  as 
the  practice  of  spying  on  others,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  spies  and  the  systematic  secret 
observation  of  the  words  and  conduct  of 
others. 

This  Is  by  no  means  the  definition  of  the 
operations  of  an  Internationally  agreed  or- 
ganization whose  task  Is  to  gather  and  re- 
ceive Information  which  will  assure  both 
sides  that  the  disarmament  agreement  Is 
being  carried  out. 

In  spite  of  this  essentially  negative  and 
grudging  approach  to  the  central  problem  of 
control  and  Inspection,  the  Soviets  must 
come  to  realize  that  we  will  insist  upon 
adequate  control  arrangements  In  any  dis- 
armament agreement. 

I  would  like  to  be  quite  clear  on  one  point. 
In  this  Imperfect  world  we  do  not  expect  to 
see  a  100  percent  perfect  system  of  controls 
Nor  are  we  seeking  controls  for  the  sake  of 
controls.  Our  prime  purpose  has  been,  and 
remains,  to  work  out  disarmament  agree- 
ments that  win  reduce  the  prospects  of  war 
and  the  burden  of  armaments.  We  attach 
the    utmost    importance    to    our    efforts    to 


achieve  this  goal.  As  a  part  of  such  ar- 
rangements, we  seek  only  that  degree  of 
control  and  verification  which  will  permit 
the  world  to  know  that  the  agreements  are 
being  kept  by  all  parties.  We  ask  the  Soviets 
to  accept  nothing  that  we  will  not  ourselves 
accept.  If  the  Soviet  Union  will  approach 
this  question  in  the  same  reasonable  way. 
I  am  confident  that  significant  progress  can 
be  made. 

MEAStTRKS    or    NUCLEAR    DISARMAMENT 

I  now  turn  to  the  question  of  our  respec- 
tive approaches  to  the  problem  of  nuclear 
armaments.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Soviet  atti- 
tude on  this  matter  Is  motivated  by  both 
political  and  strategic  considerations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  attempted  to  create 
pressures  throughout  the  world  which  would 
inhibit  free  world  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
In  defense  against  aggression.  In  strategic 
terms,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Soviets  have  regarded  nuclear  weapons  as 
an  Important  element  In  Western  strength. 
They  have  undoubtedly  reasoned  that  If  we 
could  be  effectively  precluded  from  the  possi- 
bility of  using  nuclear  wea]x>n8  In  our  own 
defense,  while  Soviet  strength  In  conven- 
tional armaments  was  retained,  our  strategic 
position  would  be  Impaired, 

Thvis,  over  a  period  of  years  the  Soviet 
purpose  has  been  to  "ban  the  bomb."  In 
the  present  negotiations  at  Geneva  this 
theme  Is  once  again  being  played  The  So- 
viets have  again  proposed  that  each  nuclear 
power  should  agree  not  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons first.  They  also  propose  the  complete 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  have 
admitted  that  this  could  not  be  verified  by 
existing  techniques. 

How  does  the  United  States  look  at  this 
problem? 

We  have  recognized,  and  continue  to  rec- 
ognize, the  need  to  deal  effectively  with  nu- 
clear weapons  In  any  comprehensive  dis- 
armament arrangement.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  nuclear  and  conventional  disarm- 
ament measures  must  be  balanced  so  that 
no  country  or  group  of  countries  will  obtain, 
at  any  stage,  a  significant  military  advan- 
tage. We  profXDsed  that  early  steps  be  taken 
to  limit  the  continuing  build-up  In  nuclear 
weapons  As  an  Initial  step  we  seek  an 
agreed  cutoff,  under  proper  safeguards.  In 
the  future  production  of  nuclear  materials 
for  weapons  purposes.  We  also  propose  to 
begin  reduction  of  existing  stockpiles  of  nu- 
clear weapons  materials  by  siphoning  off 
agreed  quantities  for  peaceful  uses. 

One  of  our  ultimate  goals  In  a  disarm- 
ament agreement  Is  the  final  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  may  be  feasible  In  the 
light  of  technical  and  scientific  knowledge 
Let  me  note  this  Important  point:  At  the 
present  time,  it  would  not  be  scientifically 
possible  to  establish  means  of  verification  to 
confirm  whether  nuclear  stockpiles  had  in 
fact  been  eliminated.  Today  a  would-be 
aggressor  could  conceal  nuclear  weapons 
without  any  fear  of  detection. 

But,  as  I  have  noted,  there  are  lmp>ortant 
steps  that  can  be  taken  now.  We  hope  that 
the  Sov.ets  will  agree  to  the  specific  meas- 
ures In  this  area  which  I  have  already  out- 
lined. 

OUTFR    SPACE 

Recognizing  that  the  world  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  the  space  age.  the  United  States 
has  again  proposed  at  Geneva,  as  it  has  In 
the  United  Nations  for  the  past  3  years,  that 
steps  be  taken  toward  Insuring  the  use  of 
outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes  only.  We 
have  specifically  proposed  that  there  should 
be  a  prohibition,  with  appropriate  controls, 
against  placing  Into  orbit  or  stationing  in 
outer  space  vehicles  carrying  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Technological  advances  In 
this  field  have  been  astounding.  Satellites 
are  being  sent  aloft  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency. Scientists  will  no  doubt  soon  dis- 
cover ways  to  bring  orbiting  bodies  back  to 
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a  predetermined  point  on  earth.  The  mili- 
tary Implications  of  this  are  profoundly 
evident. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  Soviet  failure 
to  deal  concretely  with  the  problems  of  pre- 
venting weapons  of  mass  destruction  from 
being  Introduced  Into  outer  space  Is  so  dis- 
quieting. There  may  be  real  danger  that  we 
will  soon  reach  the  point  of  no  return  so  far 
as  control  of  vehicles  In  outer  space  is  con- 
cerned. 

One  could  draw  an  unhappy  parallel  with 
the  Soviet  rejection  in  1947  of  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal to  forego  the  American  monopoly  of 
atomic  weapons  and  establish  full  Interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy.  We  know 
now  that  the  Soviet  out-of-hand  refusal  to 
consider  this  extraordinary  proposal  was  a 
tragic  turning  point  Jn  history. 

We  hope  the  present  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  respect  to  outer  space  does  not 
portend  the  same  kind  of  fateful  choice.  It 
would  be  tragic  Indeed  If  the  nations  of  the 
world  were  to  extend  to  the  vast  reaches  of 
outer  space  the  military  rivalries  which 
plague  man  here  on  earth. 

MAINTAINING    PEACE    IN    A    DISARMED    WORLD 

Another  basic  difference  between  the 
Western  and  the  Communist  approach  to 
disarmament  Ls  highlighted  by  our  propostil 
that,  as  disarmament  Is  achieved,  steps  must 
be  taken  to  strengthen  and  build  up  the 
machinery  to  maintain  peace.  The  Soviet 
Union  seems  to  maintain  that  existing 
arrangements  are  adequate  and  vigorously 
opposes  the  concept  of  an  international 
force. 

Fortunately,  we  already  have  a  strong 
foundation  on  which  to  build  such  peace- 
keeping machinery  The  United  Nations  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
International  peace  and  security. 

Our  aim.  accordingly,  Is  a  stronger  United 
Nations.  Perhaps  the  time  Is  approaching 
when  new  efforts  should  be  made  toward 
making  this  organization  a  more  effective  In- 
strument for  peace.  Let  me  repeat — we  have 
in  the  United  Nations  the  structure  on  which 
to  build.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
charter  that  good  will  could  not  cure. 

We  must  also  seek  to  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  International  law.  looking  to- 
ward the  rule  of  law  in  the  world.  Certainly 
it  would  make  a  tremendous  difference  if 
states  showed  a  falrminded  and  careful  re- 
gard for  generally  recognized  legal  rules 
Far  more  use  should  be  made  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  Greater  use 
should  be  made  of  advisory  opinions.  And 
further  stepw  should  be  taken  to  extend  the 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

In  this  connection,  may  I  say  that  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  It  has  not  yet  been  pos- 
sible to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  permit 
this  Government  to  embrace  with  complete 
fidelity  the  principle  of  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that.  If 
the  point  Is  reached  where  national  Armed 
Forces  have  been  reduced  by  mutual  agree- 
ment to  the  mlUtla  level,  the  danger  of 
aggression  will  have  been  automatically 
eliminated.  There  have  been  many  cases  in 
the  past  few  years  when  frontiers  were 
crossed  and  distinctly  military  actions  were 
carried  out  by  lightly  armed  forces.  We  are 
all  too  familiar  with  the  pattern  of  indirect 
aggression  and  know  that  men  armed  with 
only  light  weapons — rifles,  submachlneguns. 
pistols  and  hand  grenades — can  promote 
civil  disorder  and  contribute  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  of   a  neighboring  state. 

In  the  light  of  these  present-day  exjjeri- 
ences  it  Is  clear  that  there  would  be  need  for 
an  effective  international  force  to  help  keep 
the  peace  and  repel  aggression  in  a  world 
where  national  armaments  have  been  sub- 
stantially reduced.  As  we  have  proposed  in 
Geneva,  such  a  force  should  operate  within 


the  framework  of  the  United  Nations.  With- 
out such  a  force  a  world  fully  disarmed  ex- 
cept for  rifles  or,  for  that  matter,  sticks  and 
stones  would  still  not  adequately  guarantee 
peace  and  security. 

The  Soviets  do  not  accept  this  concept. 
In  an  article  published  last  fall — incidentally, 
at  both  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  was 
putting  forth  its  slogan  of  "general  and  com- 
plete" disarmament — Pravda  warned  against 
the  creation  of  an  international  p>olice  force 
"armed  to  the  teeth"  which  would  be  used 
for  "suppressing  peoples  determined  to 
change  the  social  system  in  their  countries." 

We  must  consider  seriously,  even  If  the 
Communists  choose  not  to.  the  anarchy  and 
risks  of  aggression  to  which  a  disarmed 
world  would  be  exposed  if  there  were  not  at 
the  same  time  recognized  rules  of  law  en- 
forced by  strong  United  Nations  jjeacekeeplng 
machinery. 

NUCLEAR   TEST    TALKS 

The  differences  in  approach  which  I  have 
briefly  described  on  certain  fundamental 
areas  of  the  disarmament  problem  suggest 
to  you.  I  am  sure,  why  our  negotiators  at 
Geneva  fully  realize  that  they  have  a  long 
and  difficult  road  ahead.  Thus  far,  perhaps 
not  unexpectedly,  they  have  little  reason  to 
be  encouraged  by  the  Soviet  attitude 

But  our  efforts  in  the  disarmament  field 
cover  a  broad  front.  And  we  do  find  some 
reason  for  encouragement.  The  atmosphere 
in  an  adjoining  conference  room  at  Geneva  Is 
cautiously  optimistic.  I  refer  to  the  talks 
where  American.  British,  and  Soviet  delega- 
tions have  been  working  for  the  past  18 
months  on  an  agreement  looking  toward  a 
controlled  ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Here  we  have  proposed  that  a  treaty  be 
concluded  which  would  end  all  nuclear 
weapons  tests  where  adequate  controls  can 
be  agreed  This  would  exempt  small  under- 
ground explosions.  However,  we  recently 
stated  a  willingness  to  agree  to  a  temporary, 
voluntary  moratorium  on  these  small  under- 
ground explosions  where  adequate  rnntfn^^^ 
18  not  now  possible.  Such  a  moratorium, 
however,  is  conditioned  on  progress  being 
made  in  the  negotiations  on  various  impor- 
tant issues  that  now  separate  the  two  sides 
and  on  arrangements  being  made  for  a  co- 
ordinated research  program  aimed  at  finding 
more  reliable  means  of  Identifying  small 
underground  disturbances. 

However,  there  are  still  important  polit- 
ical and  technical  Issues  to  work  out.  Agree- 
ment must  still  be  reached  on  such  critical 
matters  as  the  basis  and  frequency  of  on- 
site  inspections  of  areas  where  unidenti- 
fied seismic  events  have  occurred  within  the 
territories  of  the  parties.  This  Is  a  major 
obstacle.  The  Soviets  insist  that  the  number 
of  such  Inspections  should  be  limited  and 
based  on  a  purely  political  decision. 

We  believe  that  this  is  not  a  political 
question  but  that  Inspections  should  be 
based  on  detection  capabilities  and  scien- 
tific facts. 

Still  another  matter  at  Issue  Is  the  com- 
position of  the  staff  manning  the  control 
posts  which  will  be  established  within  the 
three  countries  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  Soviets  wish  to  have  a  predominance 
of  host  country  nationals  in  the  control 
posts.  We  cannot  accept  this  since  it  would 
amount  to  self-inspection.  In  the  light  of 
the  need  to  Insure  objectivity,  we  have  pro- 
posed that  the  control  posts  be  manned  by 
an  International  staff  made  up  of  one-third 
host  country  nationals,  one-third  from  the 
other  side,  and  one-third  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

Further  issues  Include  voting  procedures, 
where  the  shadow  of  the  veto  Is  still  with 
us,  procedures  to  govern  explosions  for  peace- 
ful purposes,  and  the  composition  of  the 
seven-nation  control  commission. 


However.  In  the  18  months  of  painstaking 
and  patient  negotiations — a  prerequisite  for 
conducting  diplomatic  talks  with  the  So- 
viets— we  have  reached  agreement  on  a  pre- 
amble and  17  draft  articles  and  an  annex 
of  a  treaty  as  well  as  certain  Important 
technical  matters. 

The  most  slgnificnt  point  Is  that  the  So- 
viets have  agreed  to  the  establishment  of 
control  posts  in  Soviet  territory  to  be 
manned  in  part  by  ifbn-Soviet  personnel 
to  verify  compliance  with  the  treaty. 

Thus  there  Is  some  basis  for  cautious 
optimism  at  that  conference  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  some  of  this  optimism  will 
pervade  the  adjoining  conference  room  where 
the  disarmament  negotiators  will  be  meet- 
ing when   they  resume  their  talks  In   June. 

DO    THE    SOVIETS    WANT    DISARMAMENT? 

In  view  of  the  frustrations  we  have  ex- 
perienced over  many  years  In  trying  to  nego- 
tiate disarmament  arrangements  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  people  often  ask  whether  the 
Soviets  really  want  disarmament.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  the  answer  but  I  would 
suggest  that  there  may  be  several  reasons 
why  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  genuinely 
Interested  In  agreement  on  disarmament. 
First  of  these  Is  the  very  human  fear  of  the 
devastation  that  would  be  visited  on  all 
peoples  alike  by  a  total  nuclear  war.  The 
ravages  of  World  War  II  in  destruction  of 
their  manpower  and  capital  plant  and  equip- 
ment, must  have  left  a  profound  impression 
on  the  Communist  leaders.  They  are  in- 
telligent men.  and  they  must  be  able  to 
visualize  the  incomparably  greater  ravages 
which  a  nuclear  war  would  bring 

In  the  second  place,  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting military  establishments  In  the  nu- 
clear age  is  extremely  costly  both  in  men 
and  materials.  The  losses  of  World  War  II 
also  resulted  in  a  deficiency  in  Soviet  man- 
power, a  particularly  critical  problem  in 
light  of  the  intensive  Soviet  campaign  to 
Increase  Industrial  output  and  reclaim  lands 
in  Siberia.  There  are  also  Increasing  de- 
mands by  Soviet  citizens  for  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  It  Is  difficult  to  know 
exactly  how  much  of  a  role  each  of  these 
considerations  might  play  in  Soviet  policy 
formulation,  but  there  can  t>e  no  denying 
the  increasing  competition  for  the  resources 
and  the  productive  energies  of  the  State. 

There  are  certainly  other  considerations 
as  well.  These  could  involve  such  matters 
as  Soviet  assessment  of  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary advantage  in  any  disarmament  agree- 
ment, their  estimate  of  the  political  ad- 
vantages that  might  be  derived  from  any 
such  agreement,  and  their  relative  view 
of  the  prospects  for  achieving  their  objectives 
by   either   military  or   nonmllltary  means. 

I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  to  strike  a 
balance  of  all  these  factors.  And  I  am  sure 
there  are  others  as  well. 

But  there  are  at  least  some  reasons  why 
the  U  SS.R.  could  be  seriously  Interested  In 
making  progress  toward  disarmament.  We 
strongly  hope   this  is  the  case. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
equation  is  how  much  they  might  be  willing 
to  pay  for  disarmament  by  way  of  opening 
up  their  system  to  the  inspection  that  would 
be  required.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
difficulties  we  have  experienced  over  a  long 
period  in  this  regard.  But  we  must  not, 
and  will  not,  give  up  hope. 

CONCLUDING  COMMENT 

What  then,  are  the  prospects  for  progress 
in  the  months  ahead? 

With  the  adjournment  of  the  conference 
in  Geneva  tomorrow,  we  turn  our  eyes  to 
the  summit.  In  just  2  weeks,  the  heads  of 
Governments  of  the  United  States.  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  meet  In  Paris.  Disarmament  will  as- 
suredly be  one  of  the  topics  of  highest  pri- 
ority. It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  the  Soviets 
win   join  with  us   in   giving   the   necessary 
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impetus  Ui  the  d;sarrr..impr.t  :.»Z'  '.iatlons  so 
•hac  when  the  in-n.i'i  n  '  :.r>rence  recon- 
venes Ir.  June  It  cftri  c  ^me  to  grips  with 
the  concrete  measures  which  could  even- 
tually relieve  man  uf  the  tremendous  bur- 
den of  armaments  and  free  him  from  the 
spertfT      f   'A  ir 

L'n'.i.  arcep'.ib:*'  c.  i::r.ament  arrange- 
ments are  i-egjtia-ed.  f.-j  must  continue  to 
look  to  our  own  defenses.  There  is  no  other 
way  If  nefforintlons  are  to  succeed.  There 
Is  I.  :  'her  *■  iv  tf  world  peace  Is  to  be  main- 
tained We  know  that  the  realization  of 
the  ultimate  goal  of  world  disarmament 
which  we  seek  lies  In  the  distant  future. 
But  this  Is  no  reason  for  us  to  be  fatalistic 
and  to  concede  that  nuclear  catastrophe  is 
inescapable.  As  Thucydldes  reminds  us, 
"Fatalism  tends  to  produce  what  it  dreads, 
for  men  do  not  oppose  that  which  they  con- 
sider  inevitable." 

I  continue  to  believe  that  if  mankind 
is  ingenious  enough  in  the  scientific  field  to 
forge  the  weapons  capable  of  destroying 
himself,  he  has  the  Innate  wisdom  and 
capacity  In  the  political  field  to  work  out 
the  means  of  preserving  and  advancing 
civilization. 


ARMS    CONTROL    STUDIES 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
aok  virianunou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rei  ord  an  article  entitled  "Con- 
gress N>ars  Arms-Curb  Test,"  written 
by  Courtney  Sheldon,  and  published  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June 
21.  1360.  The  article  discusses  the  ef- 
foits  of  several  other  Senators  and  my- 
self to  include  an  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  State  to  conduct  urgent- 
ly needed  studies  covering  arms  control 
problem^.  The  article  presents  a  good 
summary  nf  the  present  situation  re- 
garding the  need  for  this  money. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orci^-red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  ioV.ows,: 

,Fr:ni   ::.e  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 
21.   1960] 

CONGRISS    NtARS    ARMS-C0«B    TeST 

(By  Courtney  Sheldon) 

WiSHiNOTON. — Congress  Is  arriving  at  the 
point  of  final  decision  on  whether  there 
should  be  greater  U.S.  diligence  In  searching 
out  new  ways  of  worldwide  arms  control. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  grow- 
ing criticism  of  both  Congress  and  the  Elsen- 
hower adnnlnlstratlon  for  not  ordering  inten- 
sified research  into  mld-20th-century  dis- 
armament problems. 

Until  recently  there  has  been  only  luke- 
warm interest  displayed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment Only  a  few  Congressmen  have  per- 
Eisrpr^ly  pushed  for  It. 

R  ;"  vlth  the  Soviets  now  loosing  barrages 
o;  pr.^paganda  In  behalf  of  their  disarma- 
ment proposals,  there  has  been  some  con- 
cern in  Washington  that  free-world  positions 
on  disarmament  may  have  not  been  imaglna- 

T^  q  "stlon  of  what  to  do  about  it 
reached  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  State 
Department  Appropriations  on  June  21. 

I  BOUGH    ROAD    LOOMS 

B--f  re  the  comm.lttee.  headed  by  Senator 
I.  NO  V  B.  Johnson,  Democrat  of  Texas, 
majority  leader  and  an  aspirant  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination.  Is  the 
State  Department  proposal  for  $400,000  for 
independent  studies  and  preparations  for 
arms-control  negotiations. 

The  road  aheadvccruld  be  difficult.  The 
Hou.^e  has  already  Ignored  the  State  Depart- 
ment request,  though  It  did  not  speak  out 
a^alr..^t  It  in  its  report  as  It  did  last  year. 


W^,  :*t>vrr  h  ;>«»«  advocates  of  Intervsifled 
stu  iv  ,'  'i;s  r:;  iinent  problenM  still  have 
ceii*er    )n  .  fn,i%>r  Johnson. 

ir  .he  St  ^mps  his  approval  on  the  propoel- 
tloi;.  ';.e  likelihood  is  that  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Senate  will  go 
along. 

Pushing  Senator  Johnson  to  go  along 
with  the  State  Department  request  is  Sena- 
tor HtTBERT  H.  HuMPHRKT,  DcDnocrat.  of 
Minnesota,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disarmament.  Senator  John  F. 
Kennidt,  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  is  be- 
ginning to  make  a  campaign  issue  of  what 
he  describes  as  administrative  "unprepared- 
ness"  on  disarmament  negotiations. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  not  ini- 
p>ossible  that  House  and  Senate  conferees 
will  come  up  with  a  bill  to  give  the  SUte 
Department  some  funds  for  independent 
studies. 

If  it  does  not,  congressional  sources  spec- 
tilate  that  the  State  Department  may  be  so 
interested  In  getting  started  that  It  will  find 
some  means  to  Juggle  Its  allotments  and 
fund  the  required  investigation  by  that 
means. 

Above  and  t>eyond  this.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  State  Department  will  soon  reor- 
ganize its  setup  for  policymaking  on  dis- 
armament questions. 

Senator  Humphrey  s  subcommittee  urged 
the  State  Department  to  get  going  on  the 
problem  of  keeping  the  pipeline  filled  with 
Ideas  on  disarmament  back  in  1957  and 
again  in  1958. 

By  1959.  there  was  stirring  within  the 
State  Department  on  behalf  of  Independent 
studies.  But  In  presentation  of  Its  request 
to  Congress,  the  State  Department  did  not 
place  high  priority  on  its  request. 

By  1960.  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A. 
Herter  was  back  of  the  proposition  with 
some  force.  He  told  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee- 

"The  rapid  Increase  In  the  technical  prob- 
lems of  arms  controls  makes  it  essential  for 
us  to  have  access  to  the  services  of  specialists 
outside  the  Government  If  we  are  to  make 
effective  use  of  our  negotiating  opportuni- 
ties." 

And  Raymond  Hare,  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  told  the  same  committee: 

"What  Is  lacking  Ls  a  stistained  study  ef- 
fort concerning  the  effect  of  various  p)osslble 
arms-control  agreements  on  United  States, 
Allied,  and  Soviet  capabilities,  together  with 
further  exploration  of  new  possibilities  of 
arms  control  which  might  enhance  U.S. 
security." 

PROBLEMS    SPOTLIGHTED 

In  testimony  submitted  to  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Senator  Humphrey 
said  on  June  21: 

"There  are  signs  that,  either  through  In- 
action or  inability,  we  are  permitting  the 
weapons-development  race  to  proceed  much 
faster  than  the  race  for  effective  means  of 
control." 

And  further.  "As  we  are  determining 
scientific  means  of  detecting  and  Inspecting 
in  one  area  of  arms  control,  a  cottntermeas- 
ure.  such  as  the  decoupling  theory  in  hiding 
underground  explosions,  is  discovered  or  a 
newer  and  more  devastating  weapon  is  pro- 
duced, thus  increasing  the  scope  of  dis- 
armament problems." 

Citing  the  separate  request  of  the  admin- 
istration for  »60  million  for  research  on  de- 
tection of  nuclear-weapons  tests,  he  said, 
"Much  more  than  this  will  be  needed  even- 
tually on  such  problems  as: 

"Methods  to  control  a  cutoff  of  production 
of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons  purposes; 

'Methods  to  determine  that  armed  forces 
are  at  levels  stated  by  various  countries; 

"Measures  to  guard  against  surprise 
attack;  '' 

"Control  systems  for  the  elimination  of 
missiles  and  other  delivery  systems." 


OPPOSITION  TO  ADMISSION  OF 
COMMUNIST  CHINA  TO  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
congregation  of  Lakeview  Covenant 
Church,  of  Dulutli,  Minn.,  has  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  opposing 
the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  because  it  is  in  fact  an 
aggressor  nation  and  has  violated  Uie 
provisions  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  These 
are  the  reasons  why  I  oppose  admission 
of  Red  China. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Lakeview 
Covenant  Church  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

rxsolimon  of  the  lakeview  covenant 
Chitrch 

We  continue  to  oppose  the  seating  of 
Communist  China  In  the  United  Nations, 
thus  upholding  International  morality  and 
keeping  faith  with  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can youths  who  gave  their  lives  fighting 
Communist  aggression  In  Korea.  To  seat  a 
Communist  China  which  defies,  by  word 
and  deed,  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
would  be  to  betray  the  letter,  violate  the 
spirit,  and  subvert  the  purposes  of  that 
charter.  We  further  continue  to  oppose 
US.  diplomatic  recognition  or  any  other 
steps  which  would  build  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  Chinese  Conununlst  regime 
to  the  detriment  of  our  friends  and  allies  in 
Asia  and  of  our  national  security.  Any  such 
action  would  break  faith  with  our  dead  and 
the  unfortunate  Americans  still  wrongfully 
imprisoned  by  Communist  China  and  would 
dishearten  our  friends  and  allies  in  Asia 
whose  continued  will  to  resist  Communist 
China's  pressures  and  blandishments  Is  so 
vital  to  our  own  security  Interests  In  that 
part  of  the  world. 


A  CONFERENCE  TO  PLAN  A  STRAT- 
EGY FOR  PEACE 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  recommendations  from 
A  Conference  To  Flan  a  Strategy  for 
Peace. 

This  conference  was  held  at  Arden 
House  from  June  2  to  June  5.  1960.  It 
was  organized  by  Mrs.  Mary  Lasker  and 
Mr.  Tom  SUck.  Included  In  the  list  are 
recommendations  on  arms  control  and 
the  extension  of  the  rule  of  law  through- 
out the  world. 

I  believe  these  are  sound  recommenda- 
tions and  are  made  by  a  group  of  very 
responsible  and  knowledgeable  people. 
Following  the  recommendations  is  a  list 
of  persons  who  attended  the  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  CoNntRENcx  To  Plan  a  Strategy  for  Peace 

Arden  House,  Harriman.  N.Y..  June  5. — 
One  hundred  and  thirty  Individuals  from  the 
fields  of  business,  the  professions,  the  mili- 
tary and  foundations  completed  a  4-day  sem- 
inar and  study  at  Arden  House  of  a  "strategy 
for  peace '  with  four  recommendations  for 
public  concern. 

They  agreed  generally  that  there  is  too 
little  research  and  study  and  available 
knowledge  on  the  critical  subject  of  whether 
or  not  It  will  be  possible  at  some  future  date 
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to  exert  the  control  over  world  armaments 
required  to  bring  safety  and  security  to  the 
world.  The  recommendations  called  for 
greater  study  and  research  Into  these  unex- 
plored areas  by  govermnent.  by  private  or- 
ganizations, by  foundations,  by  universities. 

The  group  recommended  that  new  research 
should  be  divided  betwen  the  urgent  short- 
r.inge  problems  of  mauitalning  strength  and 
security  in  a  world  threatened  by  war.  and 
on  the  other  hand,  research  into  the  long- 
range  problems  of  eventually  creating  a  sys- 
tem of  world  security  against  war. 

The  consensus  of  the  seminars  was  that 
greater  study  should  be  encouraged  on  many 
levels  Into  the  emerging  new  concept  of 
wiwld  law.  that  the  public  become  aware  of 
the  world  environment  which  must  be  cre- 
ated as  a  precondition  to  world  law. 

Although  seminar  members  were  drawn 
from  a  wide  spectrum  of  jxjlltlcal.  economic 
and  professional  points  of  view,  the  recom- 
mendations were  advanced  as  the  general 
consensus  of  the  whole  body  rather  than  in 
relation  to  any  individuals  Identified  with 
the  positions. 

The  strategy -for-peace  seminar  was  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Mary  Lasker  and  Mr.  Tom 
Slick,  with  the  assistance  of  a  steering  com- 
mittee composed  of  a  number  of  prominent 
people. 

Discussions  were  stimulated  by  talks  by 
Dr.  Leo  Szllard.  prominent  atomic  scientist; 
Robert  R.  Bowie,  director  of  the  Center  for 
International  Affairs.  Harvard  University; 
Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner.  director,  research, 
LaboratcH-y  of  Electronics.  MIT;  Richard  S. 
Leghorn,  president  of  Itek  Corp.;  C.  M  Stan- 
ley. Stanley  Engineering  Co ;  Leo  Cherne. 
executive  director  Research  Institute  of 
America;  Arthur  Larson,  director,  the  World 
Rule  of  Law  Center,  Duke  University  Law 
School.  Sessions  were  chaired  by  Dr  Arthur 
N  Holeombe,  chairman.  Commission  To 
Study  the  Organization  of  Peace.      ^ 

Pour  lndei>endent  seminars  were  con- 
ducted by  Dr  Max  P  Millikan.  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology':  Dr.  Robert  G. 
Neximann,  University  of  California;  C.  M. 
Stanley,  Stanley  Engineering  Co.;  and  Dr. 
Roger  Hllsman,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Participants  were  present  In  an  Individual 
capacity  and  did  not  represent  any  organi- 
zations, centers  of  study,  or  bxislness  firms. 

Ricommendations   From    a    Conference    To 

Plam  a  Stratucv  for  Peace.  Arden  House, 

Jtn«a-5,  1960 

We  look  upon  arms  control  measures  as  an 
essential  means  oi  enhancing  national  se- 
curity and  international  peace.  Their  ef- 
ficacy must  be  measured  In  terms  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  they  contribute  to  these  goals. 
Prom  this  views,  arms  control  and  armament 
are  not  contradictory,  but  rather  comple- 
mentary aspects  of  a  responsible  national 
security  policy. 

We  are  impresswl  by  the  need  for  basic 
research  and  planning  m  the  entire  arms 
control  field — Including  the  military  politi- 
cal, diplomatic,  legal,  economic,  and  tech- 
nological facets  of  the  problem.  This  re- 
search should  devote  equal  attention  to  the 
short-range  problem  of  next  steps  toward 
arms  control  and  ihe  long-range  problem  of 
the  kind  of  world  j)eace  system  toward  which 
the  United  States  should  be  working.  The 
research  should  emphasize  the  relation  of 
shortrun  tactics  to  ultimate  objectives. 
An  accelerated  effort  In  this  field  Is  needed 
If  the  United  States  is  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship commensurate  with  Its  world  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  the  light  of  this  tremendous  need,  we 
strongly  urge  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent staff  at  a  high  level,  charged  with 
research  and  analysis  of  all  aspects  of  the 
arms  control  problem.  Including  American 
policy  toward  International  regulation  and 
reduction  of  armaments 


This  conference  calls  upon  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  recommend  to  the  United  Na- 
tions the  establishment  of  a  corps  of  experts 
recruited  by  the  Secretary  General  for  the 
purpofifc  of  stvjdylng  and  assessing  the  meth- 
ods and   techniques  of  arms  control. 

Such  a  corps  of  experts,  within  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  General,  could  advise  the 
Secretary  General  on  the  technical  aspects 
of  various  proposals  and  would  permit  the 
Secreury  General,  should  he  feel  it  appro- 
priate, to  Initiate  proposals  lor  study  by  all 
interested  governments;  it  would  also  per- 
mit him  to  promulgate  standards  and  prin- 
ciples which  might  be  useful  in  guiding  in- 
dividual nations  in  their  subsequent  formu- 
lation of  national  arms  control  proposals. 

We  further  urge  the  United  States  to  Join 
with  other  nations  In  the  financial  support 
of  an  operation  of  significant  size,  and  to 
encourage  its  own  nationals  to  engage  in 
such  work. 

Many  universities,  foundations,  research 
centers,  and  other  private  institutions  are 
already  planning  expanded  effort  in  research 
relating  to  the  strategy  of  peace.  These  ef- 
forts deserve  support  and  extension. 

There  is  need  not  only  for  more  con- 
tinuity in  tliese  efforts  but  also  for  more 
coordination  among  private  groups  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  Government. 

The  current  conference  which  included 
among  Its  functions  a  first  step  in  communi- 
cation among  private  groups  has  produced 
a  significant  intellectual  exchange  on  the 
vital  Issues.  As  a  further  step  the  con- 
ference should  be  followed  by  another  meet- 
ing within  a  year  which  should  include  on 
Its  agenda  discussion  of  proposals  for  a  con- 
tinuing organization  to  relate  private  activ- 
ities to  each  other  and  to  the  Government. 

We  endorse  the  stated  objective  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  work  for  the 
universal  rule  of  law  and  wish  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  more  active  steps  to  develop 
and  implement  a  working  system  of  interna- 
tional law,  without  which  a  permanent  and 
Just  peace  cannot  be  achieved.  We  recognize 
that  a  primary  condition  for  such  progress 
is  the  repeal  of  the  national,  self-Judging 
reservations  to  the  optional  clause  of  the 
statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

To  this  end,  we  support  and  encourage 
efforts  by  all  groups,  private  and  govern- 
mental, to  study  the  conditions  upon  which 
commonly  accepted  principles  of  law  for  in- 
ternational application  might  be  developed 


Participants    in    a    Conferkmce  To   1*ijin   a 
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Association. 
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mittee, the  Center  for  Research  on  Conflict 
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George  S.  Armstrong,  president,  George  S. 
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Herbert  Barchoff,  president.  Eastern  Roll- 
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George  A.  Beebe.  director.  Institute  for  In- 
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Haughton  Bell,  vice  president,  and  general 
counsel.  Mutual  of  New  York. 

Emile  Benoit,  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
Columbia  University.  # 

Edward  L.  Bernays. 

Lincoln  P.  Bloomfield,  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies,  MIT. 

Courtney  C.  Brown,  dean,  Coltimbia  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Bu.slness. 

Mrs.  William  Bray. 

Arthur  E.  Burns,  dean  of  the  graduate 
council,  the  George  Washington  University. 

John  F.  Chapman,  Harvard  Business  Re- 


Leo  Cherne,  executive  director.  Research 
'institute  of  America. 

John  Cogley,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Dem- 
ocratic Institutions,  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public, Inc. 

Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  vice  chairman  of 
the  board.  Pfizer  International  Inc. 

Father  E.  A.  Conway,  S.J  ,  the  Creighton 
University. 

R.  J.  Coveney,  vice  president,  Arthur  D. 
Little.  Inc. 

Myron  M.  Cowen. 

Thomas  J.  Craven. 

Capt.  Ed.  D  Davis.  Department  of  Social 
Sciences,  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

James  E.  Dougherty,  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
search Institute,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  W.  Dowling,  president.  City  Invest- 
ing Co. 

Gen.  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Draper,  Gai- 
ther  &  Ander.son. 

Mel  Dubln,  president.  Slant  Fin  Radiator 
Corp. 

Vernon  Eagle.  New  World  Foundation. 

Lawrence  S.  Finkelstein.  vice  president. 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

Roger  Fisher.  Law  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

William  R.  Frye.  U.N.  correspondent. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Gavin,  president,  Artliur  D 
Little,  Inc. 

Melvln  J.  Gordon,  president,  Manchester 
Hosiery  Mills. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Grant.  Council  on  World 
Tensions. 

Dean  Ernest  S.  Griffith.  School  of  Inter- 
national Service. 

Robert  W.  Hartley,  vice  president,  the 
Brookings  Institution. 

Prof.  Robert  Hefner.  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Charles  M.  Herzfeld,  Catholic  Association 
for  International  Peace. 

Roger  Hilsman.  Washington  Center  of  For- 
eign Policy  Research,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Charles  Hitch,  head.  Economics  Division, 
the  Rand  Corp. 

Dr.  Arthur  N.  Holeombe,  chairman,  Com- 
mission To  Study  the  Orgaiiizatlon  of  Peace. 

Herman  Kahn.  Physics  Division,  the  Rand 
Corp. 

Anirom  H.  Katz,  the  Rand  Corp. 

Edward  L.  Katzenbacb,  Jr.,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 

Nicholas  deB  Katzenbach,  professor  of  law, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Stephen  D.  Kertesz,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Inu-rnational  Relations,  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame. 

Prof.  John  Andrews  King,  Jr.,  secretary. 
International  Legal  Studies  Law  School  of 
Harvard  University. 

Fred  Korth,  president.  Continental  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Howard  G.  Kurtz,  Handy  Associates,  Inc. 

Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  director  of  the  World 
Rule  of  Law  Center,  Duke  University. 

Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker. 

Ernest  W.  Lefever,  consultant  to  the  iiiter- 
natlonal  affairs  program  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. 

Col.  Richard  S.  Leghorn,  president  of 
ITKK. 

David  D.  Lloyd,  director.  Research  &  Edu- 
cation Committee  for  a  Free  World. 

John  F.  Loosbrock,  editor.  Air  Force. 

Isador  Lublu,  economist,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. 

Gerald  J.  Mangone,  professor.  Political 
Science  and  International  Law,  S3rracuse 
University. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Marvin. 

John  Marvin,  associate  editor,  Forbes 
magazine. 

Porter  McKeever,  director  of  the  Informa- 
tion division,  Committee  few  Economic  De- 
velopment. 

John  L.  McLucas,  HRB-Singer,  Inc. 
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Hopkins  University. 
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Foundation. 
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Inc. 
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CARELESS    PROCUREMEJNT    BY    DE- 
PARTMKN'T  OF  DEFTTNSK 

Mr.  \VILLIAN!.S  (f  Df.awa:*»  Mr, 
President,  once  aj^am  v.  r  have  ti.ul  called 
to  our  attentio.n  by  the  Compiroiler  Gen- 
f-ral  a  elanng  examp>'  if  careifss  pro- 
curement by  a  unit  of  the  Department 
of  Defease  In  which  a  negotiated  con- 
tract by  a  prime  Air  Force  contractor  re- 
sulted in  excessive  costs  to  the  taxpayers 
of  about  $188,000  on  a  half -million -dol- 
lar order. 

This  F>articular  contract  was  nego- 
tiated by  the  Air  Force  with  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation,  Inc..  the  prime  contractor, 
who  in  turn  negotiated  with  J.  A.  Maurer. 
Inc.,  a  manufacturer  of  cameras  for  air- 
craft, designated  as  P-2. 

Under  this  contract.  North  American 
was  charged  $706  E>er  camera  more  than 
the  Air  Force  was  already  getting  the 
same  cameras  for  from  the  same  manu- 
facturer. 

In  his  report  to  the  Congress,  the 
Compti'oller  General  says  that  subcon- 
tract prices  of  $1,820  a  unit,  proposed  by 
Maurer  and  accepted  by  the  Air  Force 
prime  contractor.  North  American,  were 
excessively  high  in  relation  to  Maurer's 
prior  experienced  cost  of  producing  those 
cameras  and  exceeded  by  $706  a  unit  the 
price  the  Air  Force  had  earlier  negotiated 
with  Maurer  for  identical  cameras.  The 
subcontract  prices,  together  with  other 
costs  and  profit  added  by  North  Ameri- 
can, resulted  in  a  total  cost  of  $521,000 
for  P-2  cameras  under  Air  Force  prime 
contracts  and  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
cessive by  about  S  188.000. 

A  few  weeks  prior  to  the  execution  of 
this  contract,  the  Air  Force  negotiated 
another  contract  with  the  same  manu- 
facturer in  which  the  Air  Force  agreed  to 
purchase  1,069  P-2  cameras  for  a  price 
that  ultimately  averaged  out  to  $1,114 
per  unit. 

In  discussing  the  second  contract,  the 
manufacturer  agreed  to  reduce  the  price 
to  North  American  if  the  order  was  re- 
ceived in  time  to  combine  its  production 
with  separate  Air  Force  procurement  of 
P-2  cameras.  However,  even  though 
North  American  placed  an  immediate 
order  with  Maurer  for  the  cameras,  no 
action  was  taken  by  either  party  to  re- 
duce the  price.  As  a  result,  the  higher 
price  to  North  American  prevailed  and 
was,  of  course,  ultimately  passed  along 
to  the  Air  Force  for  the  taxpayers  to  pay. 
The  Comptroller  General  goes  on  to 
state  that  the  Air  Force  contracting  o£B- 
cials  accepted  North  American's  estimate 
of  subcontract  costs  for  cameras  appar- 
ently without  knowledge  of  the  substan- 
tially lower  price  that  another  unit  of 
the  Air  Force  had  negotiated  with 
Maui-er  separately. 

According  to  this  report,  the  110  P-2 
cameras  produced  by  Mauier  for  North 
American,  at  a  unit  price  of  $1,820.  cost 
Maurer  an  average  of  about  $1013  a 
unit,  and  they  thereby  realized  a  profit 
of  $807  a  unit,  or  about  80  percent  of 
cost. 

This  IS  another  example  of  the  inde- 
fensible wa.<^tp  f)f  the  taxpayers'  money, 


resulting  from  negotiated  contracts, 
when  the  procurement  of  these  goods 
could  Just  as  readily  be  obtained  on  a 
competitive  bid  basis. 

Last  week  the  Senate  approved  an 
amendment,  which  I  sponsored,  which 
would  make  mandatory  that  the  Defense 
Department  solicit  competitive  bids  and 
then  award  the  contract  only  to  the  low- 
est responsible  bidder.  This  amendment 
is  now  pending  in  the  House,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  enacted. 


WHO  ARE  THE  AGED? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
Miss  Dorothy  Thompson,  the  noted  col- 
umnist, has  written  an  article  entitled 
"Who  Are  the  Aged?"  which  has  been 
published  in  the  Ladies  Home  Journal. 
The  article  bears  so  completely  on  the 
subject  with  which  we  shall  soon  be  en- 
grossed that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Who  Arm  the  Aces? 
(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

I  say  the  "aged,"  not  the  "old,"  because 
in  bureaucratic  and  sociological  language 
old  Ls  now  an  obsolete  word. 

I  don't  like  the  word  aged.  Beams  of 
adulatory  poetry  has  been  written  to  or  about 
the  old.  but  I  can't  think  of  one  written  to 
the  aged.  Shakespeare,  who  died  In  hU  early 
fifties  detested  age,  and  on  numerous  occa- 
sions compared  It.  most  unfuvorably,  with 
youth.  (One  of  his  sonnets  declares,  "Age. 
I  do  abhor  thee;  youth.  I  do  adore  thee") 
Robert  Browning  (when  he  was  52)  wrote, 
"Oruw  old  along  with  mo.  The  best  Is  yet 
to  be" — which  was.  to  say  the  least,  optimis- 
tic. 

Aged  thus  has  the  connotation  of  decrepi- 
tude which  old  does  not.  People  speak  of 
gay  old  blades,  but  not  of  gay  aged  blades, 
and  of  spry  old  ladies  but  never  of  spry  aged 
women. 

How  old  really  are  Individuals?  Mrs  Anna 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  will  be  76  In  October  of 
this  year. 

Justice  Learned  Hand  was  88  In  January 
His  mental  vigor,  precisian  of  thought  and 
expression.  Interest  In  and  knowledge  of  con- 
tempKjrary  t>ooks  and  events  are  siU7>a8sed 
by  very  few  of  his  fellow  citizen";. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill,  by  all  clinical  esti- 
mates, should  have  been  In  bis  grave  long 
since.  He  will  be  86  lu  November;  was  on 
his  way  to  66  when  he  became  Prime 
Minister.  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Minister  of  Defense  fnr  five  of  tfie  mo^t  grtiel- 
Ing  war  years  In  British  history.  He  nearly 
broke  the  nerves  and  health  of  numerous 
young  secretaries  Sir  Winston  defies  doc- 
tor's orders.  Though  no  physician  would 
recommend  smoking  to  a  man  who  has  had 
three  strokes,  or  even  one.  he  still  enjoys  his 
Havanns;  and  although  there  are  various 
views  about  drinking,  he  follows  his  own, 
which  Is  that  champagne  and  brandy  nre 
good  for  him.  His  biography  shows  that  he 
has  lived  every  moment  of  his  life  to  the 
hilt 

Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  President  of 
France,  will  be  70  in  November.  He  Is,  like 
Churchill,  a  soldier,  an  Intellectual,  an  art- 
ist, and  a  patriot  for  whom  France  Is  a 
grand  passion.  France,  rent  end  to  end  and 
on  the  verge  of  civil  wax,  called  him  from 
his  long  retreat  to  save  the  nation  because, 
literally,  no  one  else  could  do  so.  Too  old 
to  take  up  such  a  burden?  Ninety  percent 
of  his  prestige  In  France  rests  on  the  virility 
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of  his  character.  He  mEUies  no  conces&ions 
to  political  c^portunlsm;  when  be  says  "no" 
he  means  exactly  that. 

Nowadays  the  accent  is  on  youth,  and 
many  people  believe  we  should  choose  a 
young  President.  I  shall  not  here  express 
my  preference  for  any  candidate,  nor  do  I 
believe  his  years  should  be  determinant. 

But  *hat  of  the  record  of  relatively  young 
heads  of  great  states  In  contemporary  times? 
All  of  them  were  dictators. 

Stalin  became  secretary  general  of  the 
Russian  Communist  Party  at  42.  He  gradu- 
ally absorbed  all  the  powers  of  the  state, 
killed  his  own  leading  colleagues,  and  sent 
millions  to  slave  camps  where  they  p>er- 
Ished.  initiated  policies  that  led  to  the 
death  of  millions  of  peasants,  made  military 
blunders  that  nearly  lost  the  war  in  Rus- 
sia, and  when  he  died  was  in  an  advanced 
condition  of  paranoia.  This  Is  the  testi- 
mony of  his  survivors  and  successors,  among 
them  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

Mussolini  came  to  power  at  39.  He  did 
some  tremendous  things  for  his  country,  but 
by  a  fatal  mlsjudgment  and  against  the 
wishes  of  almost  all  the  Italian  people  (he 
was  convinced  of  a  German  rlctory)  took 
Italy  Into  a  disastrous  war.  and  perished  at 
the  hands  of  his  own  countrymen. 

Hitler  came  to  power  at  43.  Quite  apart 
from  the  horrors  that  he  perpetrated  as  a 
result  of  his  racial  theories,  he  precipitated 
ft  war.  against  the  advice  of  his  ablest  staff 
oflflcers  (aided  by  the  agreement  with  his 
fellow  dictator  Stalin),  which  reduced  Ger- 
many to  a  shambles.  He  died  a  theatrical 
suicide,  unmourned  by  anybody. 

These  men  were  not  only  corrupted  by 
power  and  ambition.  They  made  errors  of 
judgment,  fatal  or  near  fatal,  to  their  na- 
tions.   They  lacked  wisdom. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  wisdom  Is  confined 
to  people  well  past  middle  life;  but  If  one 
can  generalize  at  all,  there  does  seem  to  be 
an  age  of  discretion. 

If  how  old  one  really  Is  depends  on  many 
factors  besides  chronological  date,  several 
things  are  almost  universally  true.  Although 
vital  energy  Is  Immensely  stronger  and  more 
durable  In  some  people  than  In  others,  some- 
where In  the  eo's  energy,  and  especially 
physical  energy,  mainlfeets  a  decline.  An 
enormously  greater  percentage  of  our  popu- 
lation reach  the  age  of  60  than  did  30  or  40 
years  ago.  but  the  life  expectancy  over  60  for 
men  has  Increased  startllngly  little — by  only 
about  2  years.  For  women  it  has  extended 
notably — old  cemeteries  which  record  family 
histories  of  fathers'  burying  a  succession  of 
wives  and  their  children,  borne  one  after 
another,  year  by  year,  are  from  a  past  epoch. 

There  are  health  needs  peculiar  to  the  old. 
and  the  question  Is  to  what  extent  these  are 
adequately  being  dealt  with  on  a  private, 
public,  semipubllc.  or  philanthropic  basis. 

How  many  of  the  aged  are  able  financially, 
or  with  the  aid  of  financially  able  close  rela- 
tives, to  take  care  of  their  own  health  needs? 
How  many  need  only  partial  assistance  and 
how  much?  What  kind  of  assistance  do  they 
need?    What  assistance  Is  already  available? 

There  is  almost  unanimous  opinion  that 
all  existing  forms  of  aid  for  the  old  are  In- 
adequate and  need  reconsideration.  As  I 
write,  It  Is  mx)et  probable  that  some  legisla- 
tion will  go  through  Congress  before  this 
session  adjourns — perhaps  before  this  article 
appears.  The  Democrat-sfjonsored  bills  are 
backed  and  have  been  nationally  publicized 
for  months  by  the  most  powerful  pressure 
groups  In  and  out  of  Washington — the  CIO- 
AFL  and  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action. 

For  these  organizations,  whatever  Federal 
health  legldatlon  Is  Introduced  will  be  only 
an  entering  wedge.  Their  goal  is  socialized 
medicine,  on  the  model  of  many  European 
countries.  Whatever  oue  argu«^  for  or 
against  this,  one  thing  can  safely  be  pre- 
dicted. The  cost  of  modified  Federal  health 
insurance  for  the  old  cannot  be  accurately 


computed.  Insurance  exptrij-  ai.d  ilie  e.\- 
perlence  of  aU  countries  w.:;.  wi.uh  I  ajn 
familiar  testify  that  costs  will  not  be  centred 
by  the  fraction  of  a  percent  to  be  added  to 
payroll  taxes.  Everywhere  pe<^;  >  '^nd  to 
abuse  services  falsely  described  a.-^  rrep 

Whatever  Federal  old-age  health  i:. .';;.-- 
ance  Is  offered  will  not  be  available  to  some 
3  million  adult  persons  who  are  not  covered 
by  social  security  or  any  other  Government 
retirement  scheme. 

It  will  furnish  no  service  to  elderly  people 
in  a  mental  or  tuberculosis  hospital. 

It  will  probably  furnish  no  services  from 
physician  or  nurse  performed  In  one's  own 
home  or  place  of  residence. 

It  will  not  be  related  to  need. 

It  will  predictably  overcrowd  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes,  both  of  which  are  the  most 
expensive  places  in  which  to  be  111,  no  mat- 
ter who  pays  the  bills. 

It  win  be  a  blow  to  insurance  companies 
In  which  many  thousands  of  old  people 
have  equities. 

In  short,  it  will  create  new  problems  and 
leave  many  basic  ones  unsolved. 

What  is  the  economic  status  of  the  old? 

It  is  statistically  true  that  a  considerable 
percentage  of  people  over  65  have  incomes  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  a  year.  But  the  figure 
takes  no  account  of  other  assets,  or  of  how 
these  oldsters  are  living,  or  of  the  Incomes  of 
close  relatives  able  (where  necessary)  to 
contribute  to  their  support. 

A  larger  proportion  of  them  are  living  with 
one  or  another  of  their  children  than  were 
doing  &o  a  generation  ago.  To  an  unknown 
extent  such  living  facilities  are,  by  family 
agreement  In  exchange  for  financial  con- 
siderations. A  parent  or  parents  with  a 
home  that  has  t)ecome  too  large  for  their 
needs  or  capacity  to  manage  may  deed  It  to 
a  son  or  daughter  in  exchange  for  the  right 
to  share  It,  while  contributing  from  a  small 
income  to  its  running  expense. 

And  this  Is  not  all  that  thousands  of  them 
contribute.  Where  both  a  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  or  daughter  and  son -In-law.  are 
wwklng  outside  the  home,  mother  often  does 
a  large  share  of  the  housework  and  Is  an 
unpaid  babysitter.  CMder  people  In  good 
health  hate  to  be  Idle,  and  nothing  ages 
them  more  qulcJtly  than  uselessness. 

The  actual  economic  status  of  people  over 
65  has  Just  never  been  satisfactorily  broken 
down.  If  it  Is  true  that  a  considerable  per- 
centage are  poor  In  relation  to  other  age 
groups.  It  Is  Just  as  true  that  they  form  a 
very  high  percentage  of  the  richest  people  In 
the  country.  Where  wealth  Is  not  Inherited, 
Individuals  who  amass  fortunes  usually  be- 
gin to  do  so  around  the  age  of  50,  and  there- 
after the  fortune.  If  wisely  Invested,  grows  by 
Itself. 

Compulsory  government  health-Insurance 
plans  may  be  exeUent  for  low-wage-and-sal- 
ary  countries  where  government  services  sup- 
plement otherwise  very  Inadequate  family 
Incomes. 

It  does  not  follow  that  they  are  the  best 
means  for  dealing  with  this  social  problem  In 
the  nation  vsrlth  the  highest  per  capiu  In- 
come and  one  which,  on  average.  Is  keeping 
well  In  advance  of  the  cost  of  living — to  the 
rise  of  which  Government  spending  is  the 
chief  contributory. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  drifting  with  almost 
the  inevitability  of  a  law  Into  aa  all-embrac- 
ing welfare  state,  ever  more  centralized, 
where  the  anonymous  biueaucrat  governs 
all,  with  more  and  more  responsibilities  re- 
moved from  the  States,  communities,  and 
free  Institutions,  in  this  vast  and  so  diverse 
Nation. 

If  so,  we  shall  be  moving  further  and  fur- 
ther from  the  American  way,  and  into  a 
modern  form  of  feudal  society. 

The  welfare  state  is  a  copy  uf   European 
systems  in  countries  which  have  quite  other 
traditions  and  experiences  from  ours     Ame" 
icans  have  always  been  an  invenUve  p*T>ple. 


Should  w«  not  be  able  to  invent  social  poli- 
cies thai  axe  better  for  tis  than  European 
systems  sparked  by  Socialist  Parties? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  ab.«.ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair).  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION      OF      .*nPITIONAL 
ROUTINE      BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted ; 


RESOLUTION  OF  MINNESOTA  DE- 
PARTMENT. VETERANS  OF  FOR- 
EIGN WARS 

Mr.  inJMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Minne- 
sota. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  in  convention  at  Manlcato, 
Minn.,  June  16-18,  1960,  calling  for  au- 
thorization of  selection  of  benefits  by 
World  War  I  veterans  under  either  Pub- 
lic Law  86-211  or  its  predecessor  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  appropriately 
refwred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  181 

Whereas  Public  Law  86-211,  to  become  ef- 
fective July  1.  1960,  will  have  become  law  a 
few  years  prior  to  the  great  majority  of 
World  War  I  veterans  reaching  age  65;   and 

Whereas  the  requirement  that  a  veteran 
be  In  receipt  of  or  entitled  to  receive  pension 
under  the  old  or  present  law  by  June  30. 
1960,  wUl  result  in  one  group  of  World  War  I 
veterans  having  entitlement  to  a  higher  pen- 
sion  than   another  group;   and 

Whereas  this  great  majority  of  World  War  I 
veterans  In  theu*  last  years  of  employabllity 
and  with  good  reason  looked  forward  to  a 
VA  pension  as  part  of  t.  ^  .r  retirement  In- 
come and  had  so  adjusted  ihe-.r  retirement 
plans;    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Department  of  Minne- 
sota. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  assembled 
June  16.  17,  and  18,  1960,  at  Mankato,  Minn., 
go  on  record  as  strenuously  urging  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  permitting  the  World  War  I 
veteran  and  his  dependents  to  have  the  in- 
definite privilege  of  selecting  pension  bene- 
fits under  the  old  law,  or  Public  Law  86-211; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
immediately  furnished  each  of  oui  Coiigress- 
men  and  Senators  and  our  national  legis- 
lative chairman  In  Washington.  DC. 

Adopted  by  the  Department  of  Minnesota, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  in  convention  assembled  at  Mankato, 
Minn  .  June  16-18.  I960. 

Lowell  J.  Eastlttnd, 

Adivtant. 
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RESOLITTON  OF  MINNESOTA  STATE 
BAR  ASSCK^IATION 

Mr  HUMPHRETi'  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  greatly  encotirased  in  my  ef- 
forts to  repeal  the  Connally  amendment 
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to  the  I'  S  adherence  lo  th.e  World  Court 
statute  by  the  support  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Bar  Association  as  officially  ex- 
pressed in  a  resolution  adopted  at  its 
convention  m  Duluth  Minn.,  on  June 
IT     1960 

Argum«  tha'  repeal  of  the  self- judging 
reservation  presently  invoked  by  the 
United  States  is  essential  to  strengthen- 
ing  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in 
its  striving  toward  world  peace  through 
an  effective  system  of  international  law, 
the  Minnesota  As.sociation  joins  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  which  in  1947  first  sought 
repeal  of  the  Connally  amendment. 

Mr  Prcsiden'  I  would  hope  that  the 
calm,  r^'asoned  appeal  of  our  Nation's 
legal  experts  would  be  heard  before  the 
emotionai  appeals  of  the  extremely  vocal 
minority  opposmL'  my  proposal.  Senate 
Resolution  94 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Bar  A.ssociation  calling  for  repeal 
of  the  Connally  amendment  be  printed 
n:  th-^  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RE.soLtTioN  Oryii.  i.M.:,Y  Adopted  bt  the 
MiNN-EsoT\  St.\te  Bar  Association  on 
JrvE  17,  1960.  IN  Convention  Assemled 
\T  Dr"T.T'TTt   Minn. 

Wh'='re  i.s  -r,---  American  Bar  Association  Is 
t.ikir.ft  I  lead  in  emphasizing  the  role  of  law 
In  ir.'er national  affairs  through  the  activity 
of  Its  special  committee  on  world  peace 
through  law,  and  by  promoting  the  observ- 
ance of  May  1  as  "Law  Day";  and 

Whereas  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice Is  the  tribunal  set  up  by  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  to  resolve  disputes  be- 
tween nations  according  to  law.  but  its 
effectiveness  has  been  restricted  by  reserva- 
tions to  the  Court's  jurisdiction  like  the  so- 
called  Connally  amendment,  by  which  the 
United  States  in  1946  reserved  to  Itself  the 
right  to  decide  whether  a  dispute  brought 
to  the  Court  involved  a  matter  essentially 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Bar  Association 
took  a  stand  in  1947  for  the  repeal  of  the 
so-called  Connally  amendment,  and  In 
today's  shrinlclng  world  It  Is  Important  as 
never  before  that  disputes  between  nations 
be  resolved  by  rule  of  law:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  house  of  delegates  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Is  memorial- 
ized to  reafflrm  its  1947  stand  for  repeal  of 
the  so-called  Connally  amendment. 


APDITION'AI     :-'Er^nF?T    OF   A 
COMMrrTEE 

The  following'  additional  report  of  a 
committee   wa,s   submitted: 

By  M.-  ERVLV.  :r -m  the  Committee  on  the 
Judici.^ry.  with  amendments: 

HH.  2339  An  act  to  revise,  codify,  and  en- 
act into  law.  title  39  of  the  United  States 
Code,  entitled  "The  Postal  Service"  (Rept. 
No.  1763). 


>OCIAI.  .-E'-fPITY  ACT  AMEIND- 
ME^NTS  OF  1960— ADDrnnNAL  CO- 
SPONSOP.5   OP  AMENDMENT 


Undi 


■i'rioritv     of     the     ord^'rs     of 


the  Senat'^'  of  June  24.  and  June  27.  1960. 
the  names   ^f  5enato;-s  Y^rNC    tf  Ohio 


f^.'.NDOLPH     Long     if    H.iAau.    Mi>ss.   Mc- 

GeE.    \L\.VSriELD     (HWE-/     DODD     BvRTLETT 

J  \cKsoN      Proxscre.     Murray,     Hartkf 
Ji  KNSTON    of    South    Carolina,     (lvkk. 

Di   I  GL.fS       YaRBOROUCH,      and      ?l-MFffREY 

were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  to  the 
bill  iH.R.  12580'  to  extend  and  improve 
coverage  under  the  Federal  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem and  to  remove  hardships  and  in- 
equities, improve  the  financing  of  the 
trust  funds,  and  provide  disability  bene- 
fits to  additional  individuals  under  such 
system:  to  provide  grants  to  States  for 
medical  care  for  aged  individuals  of  low 
income:  to  amend  the  public  assistance 
and  maternal  and  child  welfare  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  im- 
prove the  unemployment  compensation 
provisions  of  such  act:  and  for  other 
purposes,  submitted  by  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  on  June  24   I960 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  28,  1960.  he  present- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  3117)  to  treat  all 
basic  agricultural  commodities  alike  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  remeasuring  acre- 
age. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  adjourn,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  Cat  8 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  29.  1960.  at  1 1  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  28.  1960: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sctvice 

Andrew  G.  Lynch,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Somali  Re- 
public. 

Department  or  AcRicut-TTTBE 

Carl  J.  Stephens,  of  Iowa,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
vice  Frank  A.  Barrett,  resigned. 

In  the  Ahmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig  Gen.  Chester  Arthur  Dahlen,  019020, 
.\rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Armyt. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Hackett,  018380,  U.S. 
Army. 

Brig  Gen.  Alfred  4)odd  Starblrd,  018961, 
US.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Carl  WUlard  Tempel.  018284. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  George  Robinson  Mather, 
018696,US  Army. 

Brie  G*»n  VRn  Hugo  Bond,  O18601,  U.S. 
.\r:r.y 

Bng  Gen  Gunnar  Carl  Carlson.  018515, 
U  -^   .Krn.''. 


Brig.  Gen.  Edgar  Collins  Dolennn,  019131, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  XJS. 
Army) 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Andrew  Jackson  Boyle,  019924,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  Hart  Caughey,  019885.  U.S.  Army 

Col.  Selwyn  Dyson  Smith.  Jr..  020194, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US  Army) . 

Col.  Rol>ert  Elstes  Blount.  019612.  Medical 
Corps.  US.  Army. 

Col.  Ferdinand  Thomas  Unger.  020734, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Charles  Bllllngslea.  020367.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US 
Army). 

Col.  John  Harold  Daly,  O20284.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  David  Woodrow  Hlester.  020191, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Alexander  Day  Surles,  Jr.,  020622. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Postmastcbs 

The  following  named  persons  to  be  i>ost- 
raasters : 

ALABAMA 

Thomas  H.  Christian,  Northport,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  C  S.  Brown,  resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

Harold  D  Byrd,  Oassvllle,  Ark.,  In  place  of 
S.  K.  Coffee,  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Richard  P.  Welnmann.  Sorrento,  Fla..  in 
place  of  Flole  Torbert.  retired. 

KANSAS 

John  J.  Heln.  Buhler,  Kans  ,  In  place  of  F, 
F  Pauls,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

H.<irry  L.  Solberg,  Goodrldge,  Minn  .  m 
place  of  C   E.  Peterson,  transferred. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Joseph  P.  Hamilton,  Whltakers,  N.C  .  In 
place  of  M.  S  Ray.  retired. 

OREGON 

L.  Houston  Valentine.  Jacksonville.  Oreg  . 
in  place  of  L.  M.  Matbeny,  deceased. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

J.  Wade  Hughston.  Spartanburg,  S C,  In 
place  of  H.  D.  Moseley,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

John  B.  Howe.  Rogersvllle.  Tenn  ,  in  place 
of  G.  B.  Kyle,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Earl  E.  Malles,  Trempealeau,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  H.  W  Stlmson,  retired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TlKSFUY.  .IlNK  28,   liKiO 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Father  Alban  A.  Ma- 
guire.  O.FM  ,  Holy  Name  College.  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  ofTered  the  following 
prayer : 

PRAYER    or    ST.    rRANCIS    or    ASSIST 

Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  your 

p>eace. 
Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love; 
Where  there  is  injury,  pardon; 
■Where  there  is  doubt,  faith; 
Where  there  is  despair,  hope; 
■Where  there  is  darkness,  light; 
And  where  there  is  sadness,  joy. 
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O  Divine  Mc  i.  i. 

Grant  that  I  may  not  so  much  seek 

To  be  consolrd  ».«;  to  console: 

To  be  under.st(H.d  a.^  t/i   inder-^tand; 

To  be  loved  a5  t..  i.  \  * 

For  it  is  in  eivint'    »  at  we  receive: 

It  is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned, 

and 
It  is  in  dying  that  we  are  born  to  eternal 

life. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


NfESSAGE  IIU  )M   THE  PRESIDENT 

A  me&saee  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  June  12,  1960- 
HR.  1542.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blagio 
DAgata: 

H  R.  2645  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Cruz-Plgueroa; 

H  R.  6816.  An  act  to  amend  section  57a  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.SC.  83(a))  and 
section  152.  title  18,  United  SUt«a  Code; 

H  R.  8883.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Maria; 

H.R.  10572.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
that  the  national  forests  be  managed  under 
principles  of  multiple  U5e  and  to  produce  a 
sustained  yield  of  producu  and  services,  and 
for  other  purix)ftes: 

H.R.  10646.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  In  order  to  extend  the  life 
of  certain  vessels  under  the  provisions  of 
such  act  from  20  to  25  years; 

H.R.  10964.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
proved June   19.   1934.  as  amended; 

H.J.  Res  638  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
deportation  of  certain  aliens;  and 

HJ.  Res  678  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens. 

On  June  27,  1960: 

H.R  10000.  An  act  to  amend  further  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
tax  laws  relating  to  overpayments  and  re- 
funds of  taxes  erroneously  collected; 

H  R.  10183  An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  regulating  the  business  of  fire, 
marine,  and  casualty  insurance  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

H  R  10684.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1 
and  5b  of  the  Life  Insxirance  Act  for  the 
District  of  Columbia:   and 

H.R.  10781.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  Indigents  In  Judicial  proceed- 
ings In  the  District  of  Columbia 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Oown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H  R  13415  An  set  to  amend  section  6387 
(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  definition  of  total  commissioned  serv- 
ice of   certain    officers   of    the   naval   service 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 


reque*ted,  a  bill  of  the  Hoixse  of  the  fol- 
lowing title ; 

H.R.  3375.  An  act  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  through  research  and 
developments  by  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  contract  for  coal  research, 
and  few  other  parjxwes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr. 
Au-OTT.  and  Mr.  Kuchel  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  Hou^e  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  7593.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  may  temporarily  author- 
ize certain  air  carriers  to  engage  In  supple- 
mental air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concuiTence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJ?,  11135.  An  act  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  system  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  National  Capital  region;  to  create 
a  temporary  NaUonal  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency;  to  authorize  negotiation  to 
create  an  Interstate  agency:  and  for  other 
purpo.ses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendment  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Beall  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
lequetted.  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  12231.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr  Stennis,  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
and  Mr.  Bridges  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  Ls  re- 
quested: 

S.  1964.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  requiring 
certain  common  carriers  by  railroad  to  make 
reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  certain  accidents  in  order 
to  clarify  the  requirements  of  such   act; 

S  3278.  An  act  to  amend  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  (relating  to  urban  plan- 
ning grants),  and  title  n  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1965  (relating  to  public  fa- 
cility loans) .  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  public  Instrumentalities  In 


improving    mass    transportation    services    in 
metropolitan  area;   and 

S.J.  Res  207.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
for  tlie  1960  campaign  the  equal  opportunity 
requirements  of  section  815  of  the  Oommunl- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for  the 
oflices  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  Uie  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S  1795.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  certain  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  promotion  and  Involuntary  re- 
tirement of  officers  of  the  regular  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
"Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  joint  select  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  August  5,  1939.  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Government." 
for  the  disposition  of  executive  papers 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  60-17. 


THE  LATh  i-AUL  J.  K"VALE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Minnesota.     Mi 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   ANDFJISEN   of   Minnesota.     Mi 
Speaker.  1  regret  to  inform  the  House 
that  death  has  claimed  my  immediate 
predecessor  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  late  Paul  John  Kvale. 

Mr.  Kvale  was  born  in  Orfordville 
Wis.,  on  March  27.  1896,  and  the  family 
moved  to  Benson.  Minn.,  in  1917.  A  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I.  he  served  as  a 
sergeant  in  a  machinegun  corps  from 
September  7.  1917.  to  August  4.  1919. 
After  the  war.  he  returned  to  Minnesota 
and  attended  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota until  his  appointment  as  editor  of 
Ihe  Swift  County  News  in  1920. 

In  1921.  Mr.  Kvale  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  when  his 
father,  the  late  Congressman  Ole  J. 
Kvale.  took  office.  Paul  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  help  his  father  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary,  serving  in  that  position  dur- 
ing Congressman  Ole  J.  Kvales  7  years 
as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

The  tragic  and  untimely  death  of  the 
elder  Kvale  called  for  a  special  election 
which  Paul  won  and  he  served  our 
Seventh  District  as  a  Farmer-Laborite  in 
the  71st.  72d,  73d.  74th.  and  75th  Con- 
presses.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  and  was  one  of 
the  original  organizers  of  the  "maver- 
ick^'  group  of  Democratic  Congressmen 
who  at  that  time  rebelled  against  what 
they  considered  a  conservative  House 
leadership.  He  was  a  champion  of  lib- 
eral causes  and  his  activities  in  the  Con- 
gress drew  nationwide  attention.  His 
pleasing  personality  attracted  many  to 
him. 

Following  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gresG  and  active  participation  in  politics 
Mr.  Kvale  became  a  patient  in  the  vet- 
erans" hospital  at  Fort  Snelling  where, 
after  a  long  illness,  he  recently  passed 
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away  Hi>  mar.y  fiiend.-.  join  us  in  ex- 
tending' our  deepe-t  symp.ithy  to  his  sur- 
viving^ relatives 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
tnt'  tientleman  yield 

Mr  ANDERSEN  L.f  Minnt.so'a  I 
vield  to  the  gentleman  rium  M.nnesota. 

Mr.  MARSHALX  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
were  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  for- 
mer Representative  Paul  J  Kvale.  of 
Minnesota,  at  the  Vett-rans  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Fort  Snellin':?. 

Representative  Kvale  served  his  dis- 
trict d:..:;n4  a  difficult  period  of  our  his- 
tory when  A  rieat  counti"y  was  locked  in 
the  depth.>  01  an  economic  depression. 
He  played  a  role  in  passing  the  recovery 
acts  of  the  early  years  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration. 

During  those  years  he  pursued  an  in- 
dependent course  and  is  remembered  for 
his  oratorical  skill  in  the  debates  of  the 
19J0's. 

Aft'-r  his  seivlce  in  the  Congress,  he 
suffered  ill  health  and  spent  most  of  the 
remaining  years  at  the  veterans'  hospi- 
tal in  Minneapolis. 

To  his  loved  ones,  we  exteRd  our 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Gr..VER\L    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND    REMARKS 

Mr.  AN*DET7SEN  f  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker  [  a.s.<  i:.  ir.mous  consent  that 
any  Members  who  desire  to  do  so  may 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  life 
and  chaiar--  :     f  'he  late  Paul  Kvale. 

The  SPEAKEH^  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota'^ 

There  was  no  objection.     ' 


EXTENDING  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 
ACT  OP  1950  FOR  AN  ArjDITIONAL 
2  YEARS 

Mr  SPENCE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  12052)  to 
exfer.d  :hp  D*  '-r.se  Pi'oduction  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  for  an  additional  2 
years,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto. 
:;:.:!  r  r.'^ur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
IM-  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

After  line  6.  Insert: 

"Sac.  2.  The  second  proviso  to  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  304  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "quarter" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  'six 
months'." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


A  BILL  TO  PROFIIBIT  THE  LICENS- 
ING OF  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS  AS 
OPERATORS        OF        COMMUNTCA- 

riDN.-  FAc-iL.rriES 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanim.ous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  T-,  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania' 

There   was   no   objf^ction. 

Mr,  WALTEfi  Mr  Speake.-  I  have 
just  introduced  a  b:i;  inovidm*;  that  no 
individual  who  willfully  fails  or  refuses 
to  answer  or  faJsely  :\;.-'a.-->  r-ortam 
questions  relating  to  C  'mmu.-i:  t  activi- 
ties, when  summoned  to  app>  ir  before 
certain  Federal  agencies,  shial.  oe  issued 
radio  operators'  licenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  information  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities that  in  the  recent  past  approxi- 
mately 100  persons  regarded  as  security 
risks  have  received  radio  operators'  li- 
censes and  that  a  number  of  other  peo- 
ple who  are  likewise  security  risks  have 
applications  pending  "with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  such 
licenses.  I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  brief 
presentation  to  elaborate  on  the  F>oten- 
tial  damage  which  Communists  and 
other  subversives  can  do  to  the  national 
security  when  they  have  access  to  vital 
communications  facilities.  I  expect  at 
the  proper  time  when  my  bill  becomes 
the  subject  of  hearings  that  we  shall 
receive  an  abundance  of  testimony  on 
this  score. 

While  I  do  not,  of  course,  expect  that 
my  bill  will  receive  active  consideration 
in  the  remaining  days  of  this  Congress. 
I  am  introducing  it  at  this  time  so  that 
it  may  be  the  subject  of  consideration  by 
interested  Federal  agencies  and  by  non- 
governmental groups  and  organizations, 
so  that  it  may  be  the  subject  of  hearings 
and  legislative  consideration  at  an  early 
date  in  the  next  Congress. 


COMMITTEE  ON   RULES 


CALL  OF  THE,  HOUSE 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

I  Roll  No.  1581 


Alford 
Anderson. 

Mont. 
Anfuso 
A.shley 
Bailey 
Barden 
Bass,  Ten  11 
Blltch 
Buckley 
Burdlck 
Camaban 
Coflln 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dorn,  S.C 
Dulskl 
Durham 
Edmondsnn 
Fallon 


Forrester 

Fountain 

Prazler 

Gallagher 

Gray 

HaJleck 

Harris 

Healey 

Hemphill 

Holt 

Hoamer 

Jackson 

Kearns 

KUgore 

Leslnskl 

Lindsay 

McCulloch 

McSween 

Mason 


Metcalf 

MltcheU 

Morrla.  Okla 

Mumma 

Pitman 

Powell 

Preston 

Scott 

Stratton 

Taylor 

Teller 

Udall 

Vanik 

Wels 

WU11» 

Wlthrow 

Selenko 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  376 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
\'irginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NUMBER  OF  CADETS  AT  MILITARY 
AND  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMIES 

Mr.  KIT  .DAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12417)  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
bring  the  number  of  cadets  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  up  to  full  strength. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  section 
434,3  of  title  10,  United  Statea  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  4343.  Cadets:  appointment;  to  bring  Corps 
to  full  strength 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  de- 
termine each  year  the  number  by  which  the 
number  of  cadets  at  the  Academy  during  the 
succeeding  academic  year  will  bie  below  the 
authorized  number  Within  that  determi- 
nation, the  Secretary  may  select  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Academy  qualified  candidates  who 
have  been  nominated  by  the  persons  named 
In  clauses  (l)-(a)  of  section  4342(a),  and 
cUuse  (2)  of  section  4342(e),  of  this  title, 
and  from  qualified  candidates  holding  com- 
petitive nominations  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  law  who  are  recommended  and 
found  qualified  by  the  Academic  Board. 

"(b)  At  least  86  |>er  centum  of  those 
selected  for  admission  under  this  section 
shall  be  selected  from  qualified  alternates 
who  have  been  nominated  by  the  p>ersons 
named  in  clauses  (l)-(6)  of  section  4342(a). 
and  clause  (2)  of  section  4342(e).  of  this 
title,  and  the  remainder  from  qualified  candi- 
dates holding  competitive  nominations  under 
any  other  provision  of  law.  An  appointment 
under  this  section  Is  an  additional  appoint- 
ment and  Is  not  In  place  of  an  appointment 
otherwise  authorized  by  law." 

SBC.  2  Section  9343  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§9343.  Cadets:  appointment;  to  bring  to 
full  strength 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
determine  each  year  the  number  by  which 
the  number  of  cadets  at  the  Academy  during  ^, 
the  succeeding  academic  year  will  be  below 
the  authorized  number  Within  that  deter- 
mination, the  Secretary  may  select  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Academy  qualified  candidates 
who  have  been  nominated  by  the  persons 
named  In  clauses  (l)-(8)  of  section  9342 
(a),  and  clause  (2)  of  section  9342(e).  of 
this  title,  and  from  qualified  candidates 
holding  competitive  nominations  under  any 
other  provision  of  the  law  who  are  recom- 
mended and  found  qualified  by  the  Academy 
Board. 

"(b)  At  least  86  per  centum  of  those 
selected  for  admission  under  this  section 
shall  be  selected  from  qualified  alternates 
who  have  been  nominated  by  the  persons 
named  In  clauses  (!)-(«)  of  section  9342(a), 
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and  clause  (2)  of  section  9342(e).  of  this 
title,  and  the  remainder  from  qualified  can- 
didates holding  competitive  nominations  un- 
der any  other  provision  of  law.  An  appoint- 
ment under  this  section  Is  an  additional  ap- 
pointment and  Is  not  In  place  of  an  appoint- 
ment otherwise  authorized  by  law." 

Sec.  3  Section  52(b)  of  the  Act  of  August 
10.  1956  (ch.  1041.  as  amended  (71  Stat 
463)  I.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
two  sentences  thereof. 

■With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3.  line  16.  strike  out  section  3. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

House  Resolution  577  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS.  1960 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stat«  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS  1898)  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  in  obtaining  a 
license  and  for  rehearings  under  such 
act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1898. 
with  Mr.  Elliott  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday  it  was  agreed 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  in  the  bill  be 
con.sldered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  p>oint.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  all  time  for  debate  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  would  be  limited  to  15  min'at.es. 
The  time  remaining  under  this  limita- 
tion is  8 '2  minutes,  one-half  minute  be- 
ing reserved  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina    I  Mr.  Jonas  I . 

Uoes  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Jonas  I  have  an  amendment  to 
offer  at  this  time? 

Mr.  JONAS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Jonas:  On  page 
24.  line  19.  after  "Act"  strike  out  the  period 
and  quotation  marks  and  Insert:  "Proi-ided. 
That  the  procedures  prescribed  In  Section 
312(d)  (e)  and  (f)  shall  be  followed  by  the 
Commission  before  entering  any  such  order 
of  forfeiture." 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  unless 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  the  only  op- 
portunity a  licensee  will  have  to  be  heard 
will  be  in  court  when  the  Department 
of  Justice  brings  an  action  to  collect  the 
fine  imposed  upon  him.  The  issues  in 
such  a  suit  will  be  very  narrow. 

The  order  of  forfeiture  will  have  been 
entered    against    him    without    notice. 


without  a  hearing  and  without  any  op- 
portunity to  interp>ose  a  defense.  This 
is  not  my  idea  of  due  process  of  law.  I 
think  any  citizen  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  in  his  own  defen.se 
before  and  not  after  the  order  of  forfei- 
ture has  been  entered.  This  is  a  rea- 
sonable amendment  and  should  appeal 
to  your  sense  of  fairness.  It  will  not 
harm  anyone  but  will  simply  assure  citi- 
zens of  their  constitutional  right  to  due 
process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
Gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Jonas  I  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Harris  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
particular  amendment.  I  yield  myself 
one-half  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  similar  to  the  one — that 
IS,  the  effect  of  it — that  he  offered  yes- 
terday. As  we  have  explained  in  this 
debate  the  two  proceedings  provided  for 
in  the  act  amply  protect  a  licensee  who 
is  alleged  to  have  violated  the  act' or 
.some  regulation.  In  the  case  of  a  cea.se- 
and-desist  order  there  is  a  public  hear- 
ing before  the  Commission,  and  the 
Commis-sions  order  is  subject  to  judicial 
review.  The  second  proceeding  involves 
forfeitures,  and  if  the  licensee  fails  to 
pay  them  the  Department  of  Justice  goes 
to  court  to  collect  the  forfeitures  and 
there  again  he  gets  his  days  in  court. 

The  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jonas  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jonas ^  there 
were — ayes  76,  noes  105. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  On  pa^e 
24.  line  17.  strike  out  "$1,000.'  and  Insert 
"$200'".  >i 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  MEADER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Meader:  On 
page  24,  line  13,  after  "United  States'  strike 
out  the  comma  and  all  that  follows  on  line 
13,  all  of  line  14.  and  to  the  comma  in  line 
15. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  delete  the  language 
which  would  empower  the  Commission  to 
assess  a  $1,000  a  day  forfeiture  against 
a  respondent  for  each  day  that  he  defied 
a  cease-and-desist  order. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  the  precedent 
these  16  words  establish. 

We  have  created  a  multitude  of  boards 
and  commissions  possessing  legislative, 
judicial,  and  administrative  jjowers  ex- 


ercizing regulatory  authority  in  a  wide 
variety  of  human  endeavors:  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  combat  un- 
fair trade  practices,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  combat  unfair  labor 
practices,  the  Security  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  combat  stock  frauds.  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  many  others. 

The  most  recent  of  these  creations  is 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  which  so 
far  has  only  investigatory  powers.  But 
when  we  become  used  to  it,  after  an- 
other extension  or  two,  it  may  blossom 
into  a  full-blown,  permanent  administra- 
tive tribunal  carrying  out  the  general 
policies  of  the  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  combat  discrimination 
and  may  well  be  given  p>ower  to  Lssue 
cease-and-desist  orders.  There  are  also 
proposals  to  creat-e  a  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission. 

If  we  now  grant  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  the  power  to 
impose  a  forfeit  of  $1,000  a  day  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  its  cease-and-desist 
orders,  how  can  we  in  all  conscience 
deny  that  same  power  to  other  regula- 
tory boards  and  commissions. 

These  freewheeling  independent 
agencies  are  only  remotely  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  President,  through 
appointment:  the  Congress,  through 
appropriations  and  possible  repeal  or 
modification  of  authority,  and  the 
courts,  through   limited  judicial  review 

Until  today  no  one  could  suffer  from 
the  orders  of  the.se  powerful  Commis- 
sions until  the  Commissions  applied  to 
the  courts  for  enforcement  of  their  cease- 
and-desist  orders  and  the  court  decree, 
after  hearing,  was  enforced  by  contempt 
proceedings,  in  both  of  which  proceed- 
ings, the  respondent,  in  a  somewhat 
limited  fashion,  is  given  a  day  in  court 

But  now  we  are  going  to  authorize  a 
commission,  before  going  to  court,  to  as- 
sess up  to  $1,000  forfeiture  against  a 
respondent  for  each  day  he  contests  and 
challenges  the  order  of  the  Commission 

This  novel,  untried,  and  ciangerous 
legislation  will  strike  a  telling  blow  at 
enterpri.se  and  initiative. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  that 
the  power  of  the  regulatory  commissions 
is  already  too  great  and  that  it  now  in- 
hibits the  small  and  growing  business — 
unable  to  withstand  the  threats  and  the 
cost  of  extended  litigation.  But  it  affects 
big  business — with  its  writeoffs  and  al- 
lowances for  administrative  and  legal 
expenses — only  remotely,  if  at  all. 

This  $1.000-a-day  forfeiture  for  fail- 
ing to  knuckle  under  to  a  commission  is 
a  tyrannical,  oppressive  sanction  which 
we  should  never  approve.  We  will  rue 
the  day  we  establish  such  a  precedent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 

DiNGELL 1 . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  would  have 
us  believe  this  is  a  novel  proceeding  in 
the  law.  The  gentleman  is  too  good  a 
lawyer,  I  am  sure,  to  believe  the  state- 
ment that  he  just  made.  I  would  point 
out  that  statutes  of  the  United  States 
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unie  ;i. *■'.«:  Lniv  provide  for  forfeiture  by 
administrative  action.  It  is  true  in  the 
case  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  SEC.  and 
a  number  of  other  Government  agencies 
which  may  make  such  forfeiture  for  vio- 
Uticn  of  statute  and  administrative 
order.  The  gentleman  tells  us  that  this 
particul.ir  provision  in  the  law  is  going 
to  have  no  judicial  review.  That  is  not 
at  all  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
There  is  full  provision  for  judicial  review 
before  and  after  the  forfeiture. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
to  make  further  comment. 

M;  FLYNT.  The  gentleman  from 
-Michigan  has  just  neglected  to  do  hLs 
homework  on  that  particular  amend- 
ment He  remembers  quite  well  the 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  I  think  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  it.  It  provides  for  the 
identical  type  of  forfeiture  that  is  pro- 
vided here.  The  gentleman  has  simply 
^ust  not  stated  the  facts  as  they  are. 

M:  .MACK  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  given  much  consideration  to 
this  problem.  We  have  studied  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  I  do  not  see  anything 
unusual  about  the  provisions  in  this  bilL 
The  SEC  has  similar  authority.  They 
can  issue  a  cease-and-desist  order  and 
still  suspend  firms  trading  on  the  stock 
exchange.  I  do  not  see  anything  unusual 
about  this  procedure  or  the  language  of 
this  bill.  I  think  it  will  make  a  great 
contribution  in  solving  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that   exist. 

Mr.  MEADER  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  ■  .t  .>i 

M  M.ACK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f'.om   M.ch.-an. 

M:  .MEADF'R.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing that  the  SEC  can  enforce  its  cease - 
and-desi.st  order  by  forfeiture  of  a  thou- 
sand d   i'.a:-  a  day? 

Mr.  MACK.  No.  I  am  saying  that 
the  SEC  has  greater  authority.  They 
can  suspend  them  from  trading  on  the 
stock  exchanc:e.=;. 

The  CH.\IF;'.!AN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  iium  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
!  Mr.  MeaderJ. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  ME.^DER»  there 
were — ayes  64.  noes  91. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  yesterday.  I  spoke  at 
length  about  the  significant  abuses  de- 
veloped by  our  investigation  which  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  has  refused 
to  deal  vith  in  this  bill.  I  would  now- 
like  to  give  you  the  essence  of  this  bill  as 
we  are  about  to  vote  it  up  or  down.  It 
is  a  bill  which  may  severely  penalize 
many  of  the  3.800  radio  and  television 
stations  who  have  not  been  proven  guilty 
of  any  wrongdoing  In  the  course  of  our 
hearings  we  found  less  than  a  handful 
of  station  licensees  guilty  of  any  mis- 
conduct, but  this  bill  makes  the  whole 
group  villains.  It  is  a  bill  providing 
penalties  for  a  group  of  small-fry.  rinky- 
dink  diskjockeys.  It  completely  exempts 
the  bigtime  diskjockeys  whom  we  found 


responsible  for  the  major  deceptive  pay- 
ola practices.  It  is  a  biU,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  continue";  a  regulatory  exemption 
for  the  real  culprits,  the  completely 
dominant,  all-powerful  networks  who, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  are  radio 
and  television  today.  We  heard  many 
loud,  headline-producing  statements 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  at  the 
time  of  our  hearings,  but  action  today 
speaks  louder  than  words. 

In  summary,  this  bill  hammers  the 
little  fellow  over  the  head  and  lets  the 
big  monopohes.  v.ho  control  this  indus- 
t!-y,  go  scot  free 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions  to 
report  back  as  an  amendment,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Harris  bill,  H.R.  11340,  which 
authorizes  the  PCC  to  Ucense  networks. 
Mr.  Harris  introduced  this  bill  following 
the  positive,  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  Legislative  Oversight  Committee 
in  its  report  of  February  9.  1960.  This 
recommendation,  which  was  urged  on  the 
committee  by  our  chairman,  will  be  found 
on  page  38.     It  reads  as  follows; 

To  bring  to  an  end  existing  abuses  In  the 
use  of  the  airwaves,  and  to  provide  greater 
assurance  that  they  will  be  used  In  the 
public  interest,  the  subcommittee  makes  the 
f'jilowing  recommendations  for  legislation: 
•  •  •  •  • 

\  new  section  should  be  added  to  the  act 
requiring  that  radio  and  television  networks 
be  licensed  by  and  be  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  3  years, 
with  provisions  for  renewals  thereof  The 
Ucense  and  renewal  should  be  conditioned 
upon  a  determination  by  the  PCC  after  a 
hearing  of  record  that  the  Issuance  or  re- 
newal is  In  the  public  Interest.  The  section 
should  also  provide  guidelines  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  public  interest  as  used  in  this 
section.  Included  in  such  guidelines  should 
be  a  requirement  prohibiting  the  network  (a  ) 
from  furnishing  deceptive  material  to  any 
radio  or  television  station;  (b)  surrendering 
control  of  material  to  be  broadcast  to  an  ad- 
vertiser, advertising  agency,  producer,  or  any 
person  other  than  a  licensee;  (c)  using  any 
broadcasting  facility,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In 
promoting  the  sale  or  distribution  of  the 
product  or  service  of  any  company  or  person 
in  which  it  has  any  direct  or  indirect  finan- 
cial or  beneficial  Interest;  and  (d)  entering 
into  any  contract  which  would  limit  the 
ability  of  any  station  licensee  to  fulfill  Its 
responsibility  to  operate  In  the  public 
interest. 

I  was  wiUing  to  take  an  intermediate 
step  providing  merely  for  FCC  regula- 
tion, not  licensing,  of  networks.  But  this 
propo.sal  was  attacked  a.s  not  being  in 
line  with  the  recommendation  of  our 
Legislative  Oversight  Subcommittee. 
Now,  I  propose  to  give  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee  a  chance  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  precise  legislative  proposal 
they  presented  to  the  House. 

If  my  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  H.\rris1, 
desires  to  sidestep  a  showdown  on  this 
issue  on  the  grounds  that  no  hearings 
were  held  on  this  proposal,  I  need  only 
point  out  that  the  scheduling  of  hear- 
ings is  a  prerogative  of  the  majority  of 
a  committee  and  especially  the  leader  of 


the  majority,  the  chaii-man.  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  5042  in  February  1959  and 
have  rep>eatedly — publicly  and  pri- 
vately— requested  the  chairman  to  hold 
hearings  on  it.  Furthermore,  the  Legis- 
lative Oversight  Committee  hearings 
during  the  past  3 '  2  years  provide  a  valid 
basis  for  legislating  on  any  of  these 
questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion will  determine  whether  we  prefer  a 
show  and  a  sham  to  an  effective  cure  of 
the  abuses  revealed  in  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting,  revealed  by  our 
committee.  It  will  expose  the  desire  of 
some  to  make  motions  and  loud  talk 
about  curing  abuses  but  visit  their 
wrath  on  the  httle  men  In  television  and 
radio — the  station  owner — while  leaving 
the  big  men — the  giant  monopolistic 
radio  and  television  networks — as  free 
from  regulation  as  they  now  are. 

And  where  have  the  abuses  been. 
Fraudulent  quiz  show  contests  were  net- 
work shows.  How  could  the  engineer 
twisting  the  dial,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris  i  suggests,  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  possibly  know  that  Mr. 
Van  Doren  had  been  given  answers  in 
advance  when  he — the  engineei— had  no 
knowledge  of  the  questions  and  the 
answers  but  accepted — or  rather  his 
superior  accepted  according  to  con- 
tract— whatever  the  networks  chose  to 
send  over  the  air? 

We  tighten  up  already  formidable  con- 
trols— revocation — on  the  station  owner 
and  his  subordinates  and  continue  to 
leave  free  and  untrammeled  the  monop- 
olistic trilogy  which  feeds  out  the  pro- 
grams to  the  stations. 

This  is  a  case  of  punishing  the  inno- 
cent for  the  acts  of  the  guilty.  How  per- 
verted can  our  notion  of  Justice  become? 

This  bill  is  a  sham. 

It  punishes  the  little  man  who  may  be 
innocent,  for  the  acts  of  the  greedy 
monopolist  who  puts  a  price  tag  on  de- 
ception. 

If  we  pass  this  hill,  we  will  take  off  the 
heat  which  has  been  built  up  by  3 'a 
years  of  investigation.  It  will  be  said, 
and  the  radio  and  television  networks 
will  do  their  best  to  spread  the  word,  that 
all  the  evils  have  been  cured  by  this  bill 
The  public  may  swallow  this  story  and 
that  will  be  the  end  of  any  reform  leg- 
islation. Behind  such  a  shield  and.  thus 
armed  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  the 
networks  will  be  more  arrogant,  more 
monopolistic  and  more  greedy  to  prey  on 
gullibility  regardless  of  the  public  inter- 
est than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Why  deal  in  piecemeal  fashion  with 
abuses  in  broadcasting?  i  venture  the 
statement  based  on  continuous  attend- 
ance at  our  hearings  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  abu.ses  in  broadcasting  are  within 
the  discretion  and  control  of  the  net- 
works and  outside  the  control,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  of  the  individual  sta- 
tions. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansa.s  (Mr. 
Harris)  appears  to  be  aiming  at  the  vil- 
lain, but  his  shot  will  hit  the  innocent 
bystander.  I  think  he  knows  what  he  Is 
doing,  but  I  confess  I  have  no  Idea  why 
he  Is  doing  it. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer  J, 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Are  there  other 
amendments  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  two 
amendments  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  SPRINGE31.  I  would  like  to  take 
my  time  at  the  last,  after  all  amend- 
ments have  been  acted  UF>on.  I  would 
like  to  be  recognized  at  that  time  for  my 
60  seconds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
name  appears  on  the  list  as  one  of  four 
remaining.  They  are  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  ChenowethI.  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Springer]. 
the  gentleman  from  Arkan.sas  I  Mr. 
Harris),  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  HemphillJ. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Chenoweth  ) . 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Chenoweth. 
On  page  24.  line  1.  strike  out  all  of  page  24. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  is  recognized, 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  commission  would 
have  the  power  to  proceed  under  the 
suspen.sion  sectior  and  also  invoke  the 
forfeiture  provision.  In  offering  this 
amendment.  I  propose  to  strike  the  for- 
feiture section  from  the  bill.  I  think  the 
suspension  provision  in  this  bill  is  ample 
to  give  the  commission  the  power  it 
needs  without  this  additional  penalty'  of 
$1,000  per  day.  I  call  attention  to  the 
language  in  this  section  which  states 
that  such  forfeiture  shall  be  in  addition 
to  any  other  penalty.  In  my  opinion 
the  Commission  now  has  adequate  au- 
thority to  enforce  Its  orders  without 
Including  either  the  su-spcnslon  or  for- 
feiture provisions  in  this  bill.  In  any 
event,  I  submit  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
impHjse  both  penalties,  and  I  feel  the  for- 
feiture section  should  be  deleted, 

I  commend  the  committee  on  report- 
ing a  good  bill,  but  I  think  the  committee 
has  gone  too  far  in  adopting  the.se  pen- 
alty provisions. 

I  have  received  Information  that  there 
is  concern  in  the  radio  and  television 
indu.stry  over  these  penalty  sections.  I 
feel  that  the  amendments  we  have 
adopted  to  both  the  suspension  and  for- 
feiture sections  are  most  constructive 
and  helpful.  However.  I  contend  that 
we  do  not  need  both  of  these  penalties  in 
this  bill,  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
eliminating  the  forfeiture  provision  will 
be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
H^RRIsl. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
use  the  remaining  30  seconds  I  have  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 


If  this  amendment  Is  adopted,  you  will 
have  no  proceduie  whereby  a  lesser  pen- 
alty can  be  imposed.  Consequently,  if 
thus  the  Commission  feels  impelled  to 
take  some  action,  it  will  have  to  take  the 
station  off  the  air  for  a  period  of  time 
and  thus  deprive  the  community  of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  station. 

The  committee  approved  forfeitures 
on  the  basis  that  service  to  the  people 
should  be  retained  even  though  there 
might  have  been  a  violation.  This  way 
we  can  get  at  the  violation  and  deal  with 
It.  If  you  want  to  make  the  penalty 
more  severe  for  the  station,  just  adopt 
this  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  !Mr. 
Bates  I  has  received  an  inquiry  from 
Parker  Bros..  Inc..  manufacturers  of 
L'ames  in  Salem.  Mass..  with  regard  to 
the  practice  engaged  In  by  certain  lead- 
ing stars  of  the  major  networks  to  per- 
mit use  of  their  names  by  certain 
manufacturers  of  games.  Then  the 
leading  stars  would  proceed  to  publicize 
their  games  editorially  on  radio  and 
television  programs  In  which  they  are 
taking  leading  parts. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
raised  the  question  whether  anything  In 
the  present  bill  would  prevent  such  prac- 
tices which  are  injurious  to  Parker 
Bros. 

In  reply.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  question  raised  by  Parker  Bros.  In- 
volves a  possible  application  of  section 
317  in  case  payments  are  made  to  the 
network  performers  for  the  editorial 
mentioning  of  these  games.  However,  if 
no  direct  payments  are  involved,  section 
317  does  not  apply.  For  example,  if  a 
star  has  a  stock  interest  in  a  corporation 
which  produces  such  games  and  then 
proceeds  on  his  show  to  mention  the 
game  manufactured  by  such  company, 
.section  317  would  not  apply. 

This  .section  was  specifically  recog- 
nized in  the  committee  report  which 
accompanic-d  the  bill  S.  1898.  The  re- 
port at  page  19  contains  the  following 
statement : 

Indirect  benefits  which  may  accrue  to  sta- 
tion licensees  and  their  employees  or  other 
persons  concerned  with  the  selection  of  pro- 
grams or  program  matter  for  broadcasting 
by  reason  of  ownership  of  stock  or  other 
Interests  In  companies  engaged  in  the 
preparation  or  production  of  progiams  or 
program  matter  are  not  covered  by  section 
317,  as  it  Is  being  amended,  or  by  the  pro- 
posed disclosure  provisions.  Disclosure  of 
such  benefits  may  be  required  by  the  Com- 
mission under  its  general  rulemaking  powers. 

The  committee  report  refers  to  a  pas- 
sage contained  In  the  report  to  the 
President  by  the  Attorney  General  on 
deceptive  practices  in  broadcasting 
media,  dated  December  30.  1959.  which 
at  page  47  refers  to  the  Commission's 
general  rulemaking  powers  and  which 
suggests  that  these  powers  be  u.sed  to 
prevent  improper  influence  with  regard 
to  programing  on  account  of  interests 


owned  by  network  perfomiers  and  others 
concerned  with  the  selection  of  program 
matter. 

I  say  to  the  gentlemafi  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  the  Committee  on  Inter-  • 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  is  deeply 
interested  in  this  problem  area  involv- 
ing indirect  interests.  The  Special  Sub-j^ 
committee  on  Legislative  Oversight.  In 
connection  with  its  "payola"  investiga- 
tion, uncovered  improper  practices  in 
this  regard  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  follow  closely  develop- 
ments in  the  broadcast  industry  which 
might  indicate  improper  practices  in  this 
regard.  However,  as  suggested  by  the 
committee  report  and  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  general  powers  to  seek 
information  with  respect  to  indirect  in- 
terests and  to  issue  rules  to  prevent 
practices  which  are  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  involving  indirect  interests 
by  stations,  employees,  networks,  and 
others  who  are  concerned  with  the  selec- 
tion of  program  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Springer  ]  for  1  minute  to  close  the  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
committee  has  had  this  bill  under  con- 
sideration for  weeks  and  months  in  open 
hearings  and  In  executive  sessions.  We 
feel  that  this  Is  a  sound,  well-drawn 
bill.  And.  may  I  say.  this  Is  not  radical, 
as  has  been  pictured  on  the  floor:  it  is 
a  rather  conservative  bill.  We  believe 
this  is  fair  to  the  Industry.  We  believe 
these  are  the  minimum  protective  fea- 
tures that  ought  to  be  encompassed  in 
any  bill.  If  you  are  to  do  the  job. 

A  statement  has  been  made  here  to- 
day that  this  penalizes  3.400  radio  and 
television  stations  which  have  not  done 
anything.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  facts.  This  is  a  law  like  any 
other  containing  a  penalty  that  is  pre 
scribed  for  the  one-half  of  1  jjercent  of 
any  profession  or  any  group  of  people 
that  violate  the  law.  There  Is  nothing 
in  this  bill  that  penalizes  anyone  until 
there  is  a  violation.  In  my  opinion,  this 
Is  a  good  bill  and  ought  to  be  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Elliott.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'S.  18981  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  with  resf>ect  to  the  procedure 
In  obtaining  a  license  and  for  rehearings 
under  such  act,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 563,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tune"  and  was  read  the  third  tune. 

Mr,  BENNETT  of  Michi»(an.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill' 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cierk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  B!a.v.vrTT  of  Michigan  moves  to  re- 
commit the  bill  (S.  1898  >  to  the  Commltte* 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  with 
inatructions  to  report  the  same  to  the  House 
forth'xith  with  the  same  amendments  pro- 
poeed  by  the  committee  in  the  bill  aa  re- 
ported, atnended  as  follows:  On  page  8,  be- 
tween lines  lo  and  16.  Insert  the  following 
section : 

"P«OVISIONS  aEL.\TINC  TO   NATIONAL   NETWORKS 

"Sex:  2.  (a)  Sectlcwi  3  of  the  Communlca- 
'  tlaiifl  Act  Of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  153)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"'(hh)  "National  network"  means  any 
person  which  supplies  to  broadcast  station 
licensees  In  all  or  stibstantlally  all  of  the 
fifty  most  populous  cities  in  the  United 
States  a  schedule  of  programs  which  con- 
stitutes a  substantial  p<H-tlon  of  the  pro- 
grams broadcast  by  such  licensees. 

"'(11)  "Operating  certificate"  means  the 
Instrument  of  authorization  granted  by  the 
Commission  under  section  341  of  this  Act 
which  must  be  held  by  any  person  operating 
as  a  national  network." 

"(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  (47  U.S.C. 
301 )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  No  national 
network  shall  operate  in  any  State  except 
under  and  in  accordance  with  this  Act  and 
an  operating  certificate  in  that  behalf 
granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.' 

"(c)  Title  ni  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  use.  subchapter  HI)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  part 
I  thereof  a  new  part  as  follows: 

'■    P^RT    t-A NATIONAL    NETWORKS 

"Operating  certificates  for  national 
neticorks 

'•  Sec.  341.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  grant  an 
operating  certificate,  or  a  renewal  of  an 
operating  certificate,  to  an  applicant  there- 
for if  the  Commission  decides  after  a  hear- 
ing of  record  that  the  public  convenience. 
Interest,  or  necessity  will  be  served  by 
granting  such  certificate  or  renewal,  as  the 
case   may   l>€.    to   such   applicant. 

"'(b)  No  operating  certificate  for  a  na- 
tional network  or  renewal  of  such  an  oper- 
ating certificate  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than   three   years. 

"'(c)  Each  application  for  an  operating 
certificate  for  a  national  network  or  for 
a  renewal  of  such  operating  certificate  shall 
be  In  writing  and  shall  set  forth  such  facts 
as  the  Commission  by  regulation  may  pre- 
scribe as  to  the  citizenship,  character,  and 
financial,  technical,  and  other  qualifica- 
tions of  the  applicant  to  operate  the  na- 
tional networfe  with  respect  to  which  such 
application  Is  made.  The  Commission,  at 
any  time  After  the  filing  of  the  original  ap- 
plication and  during  the  term  of  any  such 
operating  certificate,  may  require  from  an 
applicant  for  or  holder  of  such  an  operat- 
Inf  o«Ttiflcate  further  written  statements  of 
fac"  •  i.ssist  it  in  deciding  whether  such 
ortgU.  xl  application  should  be  granted  c/r 
denied  or  such  operating  certificate  re- 
voked or  ^  i=;pf r.ded  Ea/h  such  apol'.ca- 
tlon  and  statement  uf  fact  dhaii  be  3igne<l 
by  Uie  Applicant  for  or  holder  of  the  oper- 


ating ceriL"^..:e  fjr  a  national  network 
i'.;.'ier    :.>ath    or    afHrmatlorL 

"   .Vationai    netirork   operations 

'Sec.  34J  ITie  Commission  .li  may  In- 
■. lide  In  any  I'perating  certificate  kjraiut-d  to 
.1.  r.ational  network  under  .sectii  u  341  of 
tills  Act  such  terras  and  conditions  as  It 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  require 
such  national  network  to  serve  the  public 
convenience,  interest,  or  necessity,  and  (2) 
shall  Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  from 
time  to  time  as  in  its  Judgment  the  pub- 
lic convenience,  interest,  or  necessity  may 
require  to  Insure  that  each  national  net- 
wort  operates  In  such  a  manner  as  to  serve 
the  public  convenience.  Interest,  or  neces- 
sity. Included  In  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions shall  be  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Commission  may  determine  to  be 
necessary — 

'■  •  ( A )  to  prohibit  any  national  network 
from  supplying  any  program.  In  connection 
with  which  any  person  has  violated  section 
509  of  this  Act,  to  any  licensee  for  broad- 
casting; 

"  '(B)  to  require  each  national  network  to 
exercise  supervision  and  control  over  the 
preparation  of  all  matter  supplied  by  such 
network  to  any  licensee  for  broadcasting; 

"'(C)  to  prohibit  any  national  network 
from  giving  unfair  advantage,  by  means  of 
any  matter  sxippUed  to  any  licensee  for 
broadcasting,  to  any  person  In  which  such 
network  has  any  direct  or  Indirect  financial 
or  beneficial  Interest  In  connection  with  pro- 
moting the  sale  or  distribution  of  any  prod- 
uct or  service  of  such  person:  and 

"(D)  to  prohibit  any  national  network 
from  entering  Into  a  contract  or  under- 
standing with  any  broadcast  stations  licensee 
which  would  limit  the  ability  of  such 
licensee  to  operate  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
serve  the  public  convenience,  interest,  or 
necessity. 

■  Applicability  of  certain  provUiona  to 
national  rvetvcorKa 

"  'Sec.  343.  The  provisions  of  sections  310. 
311.  312,  313,  314.  315.  316,  and  317  of  this 
Act,  insofar  as  they  apply  to  any  licensee, 
shall  apply  to  any  national  network,  and. 
Insofar  as  such  provisions  apply  to  any  sta- 
tion license,  they  shall  also  apply  to  any 
operating  certificate.' 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section,  any  person  which — 

"(1)  Is  a  bona  fide  operation  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  as  a  national  net- 
work, as  defined  In  section  3(hh)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  and 

"(2)  flies  an  application  for  an  operating 
certificate  in  accordance  with  the  |>rovislotis 
of  section  341  of  such  Act  within  ninety  days 
after  such  date, 

may  contlrrue  ruch  operation  without  such  a 
certificate  until  the  date  on  which  public 
notice  Is  given  of  an  order  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  granting  or 
denying  -ruch  application." 

Mr.  HAK'ilS  <  interrupting  reading  of 
the  motion  to  recommit).  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
this  motion  is  a  bill  intrtxluced  by  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkan.^wis  (Mr  HARRrsl.  to  license 
radio  and  t*'levislon  networks.  He  la 
familiar  w:tii  it,  and  I  have  no  objection 
to  his  n^quesi 

The  rfPKAKER.  I.>  there  objection  to 
the  r^.'<iip«t  uf  tiie  tjentieman  from 
ArfcaxLsaji    VIr   Hajuus  , '' 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  BrNNrrr 
of  Michigan)  there  were — ayes  35  noes 
149. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  Chair  will  count, 
r After  counting.]  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-three  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  Seventeen  have  risen. 
Not  a  sufficient  number. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  pas-sage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Harris) 
there  were — ayes  208.  noes  15. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  promote  the  public  Interest 
by  amending  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  to  provide  a  pre-grant  procedure  in 
case  of  certain  applications;  to  impose 
limitations  on  payoffs  between  appli- 
cants; to  grant  authority  to  suspend 
station  licenses;  to  require  disclosure  of 
payments  made  for  the  broadcasting  of 
certain  matter;  to  grant  authority  to 
impose  forfeitures  in  the  broadcast  serv- 
ice; and  to  prohibit  deceptive  practices 
in  contests  of  intellectual  knowledge. 
skiU,  or  chance;  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  bill  Just 
pa-ssed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  ohiprtinn 


MILITARY       CONSTRUCTION,       DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE.   1961 

Mr.  SHEFPAFID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (HR.  12231) 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Dec>artment  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Shkp- 
PARD.  SiKEs,  Ca.vnon,  Jonas,  and  Taeer. 


GOFIOAS    MEMORIAL    LABORATORY 

Mr    SELDEN.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   move 

that  the  House  resolve  itself  into   the 

Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
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state  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  11123)  to  increase  ihe 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  facilities  for 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H  R.  11123.  with  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
m.vself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration, HR.  11123,  will  permit  the 
construction  of  an  urgently  needed  new 
building  to  house  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Laboratory  in  the  city  of  Panam:\  Re- 
public of  Panama,  by  increasing  the  au- 
thorization for  this  purpose  from  $250.- 
000  to  $500,000. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  considered  a  bill,  S  2219,  to  per- 
mit an  increa.se  in  the  authorization  of 
annual  appropriations  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Laboratory  and  to  also  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  for  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  facilities  for  the 
Laboratory.  Rather  than  report  a  bill  as 
the  other  body  had  done  containing  no 
limitation  on  the  amount  to  be  author- 
ized for  construction  purposes,  the  com- 
mittee asked  the  Gorgas  Memorial  In- 
stitute of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medi- 
cine, the  parent  organization  of  the  Lab- 
oratory, to  give  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  that  would  t>e  required.  Prom  a 
wide  range  of  estimates,  varying  from 
$250  000  to  $500,000  for  the  probable 
costs  of  ba.sic  construction  alone,  the 
comm:ttee  accepted  the  lowest  figure  of 
$250,000. 

After  the  bill  was  enacted  into  Public 
Law  86-296.  and.  incidentally,  it  was 
passed  last  year  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar, the  executive  committee  of  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  here  in  Wash- 
ington engaged  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent consultant  on  research  laboratory 
planning  who  had  planned  many  of  the 
buildings  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  The  consultant.  Mr.  Clarence 
W.  May.  went  to  Panama  to  make  pre- 
liminary plans  of  a  building  which 
would  provide  sufl3cient  space,  properly 
equipr>ed  for  present-day  research,  to 
meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Lab- 
oratory and  provide  for  projected  ex- 
panded activities  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  May  conferred  with  Dr.  Carl  M. 
Johnson,  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory 
in  Panama;  and  they  then  prepared  an 
outline  of  the  additional  working  facili- 
ties that  they  felt  were  required.  Mr. 
May  also  conferred  with  local  architects. 
From  tlie  preliminaiy  plans,  he  found 
that  the  3-story  bmlding  that  was  envis- 
aged by  the  officers  of  the  Institute 
could  not  possibly  be  constructed,  with 
the  physical  equipment  needed,  for  less 
than  $500,000.  The  committee  has  cai-e- 
fully  reviewed  Mr.  May's  report  and  be- 
lieves that  the  plans  are  not  extravagant 
and  that  the  cost  of  $500,000  for  the 
building  and  cQuipment  is  not  excessive. 
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The  Gorgas  Memorial  Labijrator>  wa^; 
established  in  1929  in  accordance  w.ih  a 
law  enacted  by  Congress  in  May  of  1928 
wtiich  also  auLhiorized  a  permanent  an- 
nual contribution  to  the  G  ii'^-a.";  Memo- 
rial Institute  for  the  o'>f':htin:i  uiid 
mamtenance  of  a  research  iatxiraiory  to 
be  located  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
This  annual  contribution  now  amounts 
to  $150,000.  The  Institute  was  named 
for  the  great  American  general  who  made 
possible  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  the  conquest  of  yellow  fever 
and  malaria.  Gen.  William  Crawford 
Gorgas  of  my  home  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Government  of  Panama  made 
a  substantial  contribution  by  donatmg 
the  land  and  building  presently  occupied 
by  the  Laboratory,  with  the  stipulation 
that  It  be  used  continuously  by  the  Labo- 
ratory to  conduct  mvestigations  of  trop- 
ical and  preventive  medicine. 

The  Laboratory  has  always  been  a  very 
popular  activity  in  Panama.  Over  the 
years,  the  Panamanians  have  shown  ap- 
preciation for  the  Laboratory  and  have 
cooperated  with  its  activities.  Tlirough 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  personnel  of 
tlie  Laboratory  have  been  given  ready 
access  to  other  countries  of  Central 
America,  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
follow  their  Investigations  across  na- 
tional frontiers  without  the  delays  usu- 
ally experienced  in  international  re- 
search. 

From  1929  to  1934  there  were  only 
two  scientists  on  the  staff  of  the  Lab- 
oratory, and  until  1948  never  more  than 
five.  In  recent  years  the  number  of  per- 
manent staff  members,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  visiting  scientists,  has  in- 
creased substantially.  At  the  same  time 
more  long-t«rm  projects,  such  as  the 
studies  of  yellow  fever — a  disease  which 
reappeared  in  Panama  in  1948  and  has 
been  moving  northward  at  the  rate  of  13 
miles  a  month — are  being  undertaken  by 
the  laboratory. 

Since  the  institution  formerly  sup- 
ported investigations  of  short  duration, 
with  the  exception  of  malaria  research, 
many  additional  facilities  are  needed  to 
carry  on  the  vital  long-term  projects  now 
underway.  I  might  interject  here  that 
it  was  a  former  director  of  the  labora- 
tory. Dr.  Herbert  Clark,  who  discovered 
after  a  period  of  several  years  research 
at  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  that 
malaria  could  be  treated  effectively  with 
atabrine.  His  research  in  this  respect 
took  on  tremendous  importance  in  World 
War  n  when  the  U.S.  imports  of  quinine 
were  stopped  and  atabrine  was  used  as  a 
substitute  to  protect  our  troops  fighting 
in  the  South  Pacific  and  other  tropical 
areas.  This  protection,  so  vital  to  our 
troops  in  the  successful  conduct  of  the 
war.  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  benefit  of  research  carried  on  at 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory. 

Today  the  Laboratory  is  carryii-ig  on 
research  in  many  other  diseases,  such  as 
eastern  equine  encephalitis  and  St. 
I/ouis  encephalitis,  a  type  of  sleepme 
sickness  that  causes  many  deaths  in  the 
United  States  annually;  lieshmaniasis,  a 
troublesome  skin  disease  which  is  rrlat-ed 
to  the  oriental  sore  In  the  ea.'^tern  hem- 
isphere; Chagsis'  disease,  which  leads  to 
chronic  heart  disease:   and  many  addi- 


tional danserous  diseases  that  are  trans- 
muted by  insects. 

ITie  most  urgent  need  at  this  time  is 
laboratory  space  designed  specifically  for 
virology  and  tissue  culture.  The  facili- 
ties of  the  present  buildings  are  not  ade- 
quate to  carry  on  additional  studies  in 
this  impxji-tant  field,  and  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  pointed  out  that 
they  are  not  .safe  because  the  viruses  are 
easily  transmitted  to  laboratory  workers. 
Also  badly  needed  is  space  to  accommo- 
date visiting  scientists  who  come  to  the 
Laboratory  from  all  over  the  world.  In 
addition  to  the  necessity  for  more  work- 
ing space,  mai.y  items  of  equipment  that 
are  now  obsolete  or  imperfect  must  be 
replaced.  Temperature  controls,  essen- 
tial in  the  isolation  of  contagious  and 
infectious  research,  require  air  condi- 
tioning— a  feature  taken  for  granted  in 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  for 
ordinary  use. 

The  proposed  new  building  would  take 
care  ox  all  these  needs  After  some  reno- 
vation, the  present  building  would  con- 
tinue to  be  used  for  administrative  of- 
fices, a  much  needed  librarv-.  conference 
space,  facilities  for  guest  scientists  not 
requiring  laboratory  equipment,  and  for 
storage.  Two  smaller  buildings  adjacent 
to  the  m.am  building  will  continue  to  be 
used  to  house  larger  animals,  and  as  an 
insectary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  new  areas  being 
opened  for  resettlement  and  for  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  purposes,  particu- 
larly in  tropical  areas,  we  can  expect  in- 
creased travel.  New  highways,  such  as 
the  Pan  American  Highway,  and  ex- 
panded sea  and  air  facilities  throughout 
the  world  are  not  only  providing  new  ar- 
teries of  traffic,  but  are  also  providing 
new  channels  for  the  transmission  of 
tropical  diseases.  I  would  like  also  to 
emphasize  that  every  military  emergen- 
cy that  this  country  has  faced  has  shown 
us  that  we  know  too  little  of  the  diseases 
not  ordinarily  occurring  in  this  country 
and  which  in  both  World  Wars  and  in 
the  Korean  conflict  led  to  unnecessary 
death  and  disability. 

If  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory 
is  to  continue  its  extraordinarily  impor- 
tant work  or  assume  any  obligations  that 
may  be  conferred  upon  it  in  the  future, 
it  should  be  properly  housed  to  do  the 
job.  The  relatively  modest  sum  of  $500,- 
000  will  provide  the  necessary  facilities 
and  structure  for  the  Laboratory  to  op- 
erate m  a  safer  and  more  efficient 
manner. 

I  therefore  respectfully  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  act  favorably  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  said 
that  the  peop!e  of  Panama  have  shown 
appreciation  for  this  Gorgas  Memorial 
facility.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  pen- 
licman  in  what  manner  the  people  of 
Pai.ama  liave  shown  appreciation  for 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my 
■Statement,  the  Panamanians  provided 
the  land  ar.d  the  present  facilities  that 
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AC  are  r.uv*.  using  for  the  Gorsas  Me- 
morial L<*b<)ratory.  The  value  of  this 
property  is  f>.timated  to  be  $250,000 
Also,  the  Panamanians  have  cooperated 
in  the  important  research  that  is  being 
undertaken  at  the  Laboratory. 

Mr.  BOW  They  might  have  coop- 
erated, but  the  gentleman  said  they  had 
shown  appreciation.  Will  this  be  in  the 
Canal  Zone  or  in  Panama? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  It  is  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama 

Mr.  BOW.  It  is  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  not  in  the  Canal  Zone? 

Mr.  SELDEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  BOW.  So  that  this  building  that 
we  would  build  would  be  subject  to  all 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Government  of 
Panama? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  We  hold  title  to  this 
property  m  perpetuity  as  long  as  it  is 
maintained  for  research  purposes  in 
tropical  and  preventive  medicines.  The 
distinguished  Speaker  of  this  House  is 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  institute 
which  determines  the  policies  of  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratoi-y. 

Mr  BOW.  Has  the  gentleman  given 
any  consideration  to  the  possibility  of 
the  construction  of  this  memorial  Lab- 
oratory along  with  the  possibility  of  a 
new  Gorgas  Hospital  in  the  Canal  Zone 
so  that  we  might  have  it  in  the  zone 
over  which  we  have  complete  control  and 
I  trust  will  continue  to  have  complete 
control^ 

Mr.  SELDEN  I,  too,  hope  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  complete  control  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
recalls  it  was  my  resolution  which  pas-sed 
the  House  earlier  this  year,  in  which 
our  position  of  sovereignty  in  the  Canal 
Zone  was  reempha.sized.  The  Gorgas 
Memorial  Laboratory  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  .some  30  years.  It  has  been 
optraced  .^ucce.s^fully.  The  land  is  avail- 
able on  which  to  construct  the  new  Labo- 
ratory building  We  have  a  lease  in  per- 
Pftuity  for  this  land  as  long  as  research 
continues.  The  committee  felt  that  in- 
stead of  moving  the  Laboratory  from  this 
site  at  a  tremendous  cost,  the  new  build- 
ing should  be  built  at  the  present 
location 

Mr.  BOW  Would  the  gentleman  con- 
sider an  amendment  to  this  bill  which 
would  require  in  this  construction  that 
any  materials  purchased  other  than  in 
Panama  would  be  purchased  from  the 
United  States  and  shipped  there,  and 
not  do  as  we  did  recently,  build  a  bridge 
in  Panama  with  American  taxpayers' 
money  and  buy  the  steel  abroad.  Would 
the  gentleman,  perhaps,  consider  a  buy- 
American  provision  in  this  legislation  so 
that  we  would  be  sure  that  American 
steel  and  other  products  would  be  used 
in  its  construction'' 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  buy-American  provision. 
However.  I  think  this  legislation  is  im- 
portant and  it  should  be  passed  during 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  I  would 
not  want  to  do  anything  that  would 
hold  it  up.  It  passed  the  Senate  in  this 
same  form,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  pass  this  bill  today  and  substitute 
the  Senate  bill  for  it. 

Mr  BOW      I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.    SANTANOELO.     Mr.    Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


M;  sKLDLN  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  About  3  years  ago 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan  1 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Panama 
and  the  Canal  Zone  and  going  through 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Hospital  and  its 
facilities.  I  recognize  the  importance  of 
this  laboratory  in  the  study  of  tropical 
diseases,  especially  malaria,  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  House, 
because  if  there  is  one  thing  by  which  we 
can  show  the  peoples  of  South  America 
that  we  are  the  leaders  for  humanity,  it 
is  by  granting  additional  funds  to  ex- 
pand and  build  health  facilities  which 
are  eliminating  the  scourges  of  those 
tropical  countries  such  as  malaria.  If 
we  do  not  grant  these  funds,  it  may  be 
considered  a  refusal  to  recognize  certain 
conditions  by  nations  which  are  expect- 
ing us  to  be  leaders  in  this  field.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  House. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Alabama, 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  would  like  to  cor- 
rect one  impression.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Lab- 
oratory is  operated  under  an  American 
corporation.  These  funds  do  not  go  to 
the  pan-American  government,  but 
would  go  to  the  corporation  that  operates 
the  facility. 

Mr.  SELDEN.     That  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  sponsoring 
this  legislation.  I  know  he  feels  as  I  do 
that  Alabamians  are  extremely  proud 
of  General  Gorgas'  work  and  its  recogni- 
tion throughout  the  world.  He  was  a 
leader  in  conquering  yellow  fever,  ma- 
laria, and  other  tropical  diseases.  It 
was  his  work  that  made  possible,  I  think, 
the  building  of  the  canal  where  others 
had  failed. 

This  Laboratory  is  a  field  study  station. 
As  the  gentleman  pxjinted  out,  it  made 
possible  our  successful  occupation  of 
many  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
during  World  War  II.  When  our  sup- 
plies of  quinine  were  cut  off  by  the  enemy, 
this  Laboratory  developed  atabrine,  and 
many  people  who  cannot  take  quinine 
can  take  atabrine.  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son, this  laboratory  should  be  continued 
for  its  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  treatment  and  conquest  of  tropical 
diseases.  There  is  the  dreaded  sleeping 
sickness  which  is  studied  there.  Of 
coui-se.  in  this  modern  day  of  fast  com- 
munications, many  of  these  things  are 
just  a.s  close  as  the  next  plane  or  the  next 
ship.  We  are  really  helping  ourselves  in 
maintaining  this  Laboratory.  In  my 
opinion,  unless  we  have  such  a  labora- 
tory, we  could  not  possibly  successfully 
operate  the  Panama  Canal  and  keep  our 
civilian  employees  there  safe  from  these 
tropical  diseases. 

I  might  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  the  fact  that  as  late  as  1948 
yellow  fever  had  started  on  a  rampage 
up  through  Central  America  and  came 


as  close  as  the  Mexican  border  to  reach- 
ing this  counti-y.  The  only  way  that 
we  can  know  our  vaccines  are  effective 
is  to  apply  them  in  countries  where  these 
diseases  are  prevalent. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  on  his 
efforts  and  I  hope  the  House  will  go  along 
with  him  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama.  I  would  like  to  pomt 
out  that  Mr.  Roberts  was  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  this  legislation.  His 
support  of  this  measure  has  been  out- 
standing. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
commendation  to  those  others  which 
have  been  extended  to  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  worthwhile  legislation 
before  the  House  today.  In  the.se  days 
we  are  all  anxious  to  establish  closer 
relations  with  our  friends  to  the  South, 
and  this  is  certainly  one  means  by  which 
we  can  do  so.  F^lrthermore,  the  research 
which  will  be  accomplished  in  this  new 
facility  will  be  helpful  and  appreciated, 
Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  Central  and 
South  America. 

It  will  bring  closer  together  the  peoples 
of  North  and  South  America,  and  will  be 
a  continuing  influence  for  the  good  of 
maiikind. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  would  like  to  say.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  oppo.se  this  bill,  of 
course,  and  that  makes  my  friend  very 
happy.  But  I  have  in  mind  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
York  that  this  is  a  need  because  it  will 
show  our  friends  in  Panama  and  in  Latin 
America  that  we  are  interested  in  public 
health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  ever  was  a  peo- 
ple or  a  republic  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
who  should  be  convinced  beyond  per- 
adventure  of  intelligent  doubt  of  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  public 
health,  it  is  Panama.  It  is  a  classic 
example  to  the  world  of  the  heartfelt 
concern  of  our  Nation  for  public  health 
throughout  the  world. 

As  my  friend  from  Alabama  has  indi- 
cated, this  Nation  has  destroyed  the 
scourge  of  malaria,  the  first  place  in  the 
world  that  .scourge  was  destroyed  and 
eliminated.  But  let  me  add  this:  When 
the  other  body  for  reasons  that  are  be- 
yond my  understanding  and  without 
proper  consideration  and  without  proper 
debate  late  one  afternoon  amended  the 
treaty  between  Panama  and  the  United 
States,  the  original  treaty  had  control 
of  sanitation  and  public  health  in  the 
Zone  and  in  the  terminal  areas,  and  in 
Panama,  because  the  Panama  Govern- 
ment felt  it  offended  their  national  dig- 
nity and  they  had  shown  their  inability 
to  maintain  sanitation  and  public  health 
to  the  same  degree  this  nation  did  there, 
and  when  there  has  been  an  incident  of 
the  increase  of  yellow  fever  down  there 
among  the  Indians  within  the  last  cou- 
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pie  of  years,  I  say  while  this  proposal  will 
contribute  what  we  have  always  done  and 
will  do  again,  we  want  to  make  it  clear 
out  of  an  abundance  of  caution  that  our 
great  record  should  not  be  doubted  by 
anyone,  especially  by  anyone  in  Panama. 

May  I  flni.sh  by  saying  that  despite 
all  we  have  done,  despite  the  resolution 
passed  by  this  House  overwhelmingly. 
380  to  20,  which  carries  your  proud 
name,  a  great  name  in  your  State,  I 
say.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  considered 
judgment  that  before  this  House  is  ad- 
journed 10  minutes  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  going  to  recommend  to  the 
President  that  the  flag  of  Panama  be 
flown  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  by  ships 
in  transit  through  there.  I  say  despite 
everything  we  have  done,  as  an  affront 
to  the  dignity  of  the  House  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  between  the  two 
countries,  they  are  going  to  do  it.  I 
repeat,  that  is  going  to  be  done,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  an  outrage  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  does.  too. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks.  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  am  afraid  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  his  prediction  that  the  State  De- 
partment will  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  flag  of  Panama  be  flown 
over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  recall  perhaps  in  the  last 
session  or  at  the  end  of  the  first  session 
of  the  86th  Congress,  we  passed  a  bill 
for  the  creation  of  a  pan -American  sani- 
tation building  here  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Am  I  right?  Is  my  memory 
correct?  Up  on  Virginia  Avenue  we 
built  some  new  building  dealing  with 
Panamanian  sanitation. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  details  of  that  particiilar  legislation. 

Mr.  BOW.  Or  Pan  American  Health 
Organization.  Does  anybody  know  how 
much  we  spent  on  that?  What  is  the 
purpose  of  this  new  building,  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization,  that  we 
are  going  to  have  here  in  Washington? 
Is  there  any  overlapping  here  between 
what  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory 
will  do  in  Panama  and  what  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  is  doing 
here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  perhaps  I  can  shed  a 
little  light  on  that.  The  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  as  it  was  originally 
called,  was  the  first  regional  organization 
in  the  world  in  the  field  of  health.  Now 
it  is  called  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization.  Its  primary  purr>ose  is 
not  research.  Its  primary  purpose  Is  the 
application  of  existing  public  health 
measures  and  knowledge  to  situations 
that  arise  or  that  already  exist.  The 
laboratory  for  which  this  building  Is  to 
be  constructed,  is  strictly  a  research  lab- 
oratory. It  is  nm  by  the  Gorgas  Me- 
morial Institute  for  tropical  and  pre- 
ventive Medicine,  which  is  here  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Laboratory  has  to  do  with 
research  on  tropical  diseases.  It  cannot 
do  that  research  in  Washington.  It  has 
to  do  it  in  the  areas  where  the  diseases 
are.  and  most  of  them  are  found  in  Cen- 


tral and  Latin  Amcrira  This  is  not 
a  laboratory  to  help  just  Panama.  This 
bill  will  enable  us  to  build  adequate  and 
well-equipped  facilities  in  Panama  in  an 
area  where  the  diseases  to  be  studied 
exist,  in  order  to  help  ourselves,  the 
whole  hemisphere,  and  the  world. 

Mr.  BOW.  WiU  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  tell  us  why — and  I  think  this 
is  a  $5  million  hospital  we  are  going  to 
build  in  Panama — why  we  do  not  do  it 
at  the  Gorgas  Hospital,  if  the  purpose 
is  to  help  Panama.  Why  do  we  not  use 
the  Gorgas  Hospital  and  save  this 
money? 

Mr  JUDD.  I  think  the  basic  reason 
is  that  this  Institute  was  set  up  by  the 
Congress  in  1928.  The  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama gave  the  land  and  gave  the  build- 
ings in  which  the  Laboratory  is  presently 
operating  It  was  constructed  originally 
for  a  medical  school.  It  is  completely 
unsuitable  for  a  laboratory.  A  lot  of  the 
facilities  are  In  a  big  auditorliun  with- 
■out  cubicles  or  precautions  for  proper 
isolation.  Panama  has  donated  a  very 
desirable  piece  of  land  on  which  to  build 
these  additional  facilities  so  that  the  lab- 
oratory can  do  a  better  job.  This  is  to 
be  done  for  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  BOW  The  gentleman  has  not 
yet  answered  why  it  could  not  be  done 
at  the  Gorgas  Hospital  in  Panama  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  gentleman  knows 
as  well  as  I  do  that  they  may  have  given 
us  this  land,  but  how  do  we  know  when 
they  will  want  it  back  again?  We  have  a 
treaty  dealing  with  the  canal,  but  they 
may  want  it  back. 

Mr.  JUDD.  In  general  you  will  not 
find  research  organizations  of  this  sort 
in  connection  with  hospitals.  They  are 
dealing  with  viruses  and  diseases  that 
are  extremely  communicable  and  dan- 
gerous, and  the  research  laboratories 
ought  to  be  apart  from  the  hospital 
where  general  patients  are  being  treated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that 
at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  there  is  a  lab- 
oratory on  the  same  grounds  carrying 
out  research  in  diseases. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right.  Some  per- 
sons who  have  tropical  diseases  are 
brought  here  for  study  and  treatment. 
But  many  of  these  diseases  cannot  be 
transmitted  from  one  patient  to  another 
except  through  certain  types  of  mos- 
quito or  other  insect  vectors  which  are 
not  found  in  Washington. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  we 
do  not  have  them  coordinated.  You 
have  them  all  over  the  world  that  way, 
and  the  gentleman  knows  it. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Some  diseases  are  trans- 
mitted by  vectors  which  we  do  not  have 
here,  fortunately.  The  necessary  vectors 
are  present  only  in  tropical  areas,  and 
patients  and  vectors  should  not  be  han- 
dled together  with  patients  with  other 
kinds  of  ailments  than  the  ones  the  re- 
searchers are  dealing  with  in  this  labora- 
tory. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  presentation  made 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  think  the  proposal  Is 
very  much  worthwhile  and  I  support  it 
strongly. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  this  legislation  be- 
fore us  now.  but  I  do  want  to  bring  up  a 
subject  to  carry  on  what  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.syivania  brought  out.  That  is, 
the  State  Department's  action  once  Con- 
gress adjourns.  There  is  a  very  strong 
rumor,  and  I  think  it  has  a  basis  in  fact, 
that  the  moment  we  adjourn  the  Panama 
Line  is  to  be  discontinued.  The  Panama 
Line  is  run  especially  to  provide  service 
needed  to  supply  the  Canal  Zone,  to  take 
care  of  the  traffic  and  the  commissary 
needs,  and  so  forth;  that  is,  to  take  care 
of  our  people  down  there.  I  understand 
that  the  basis  for  discontinuing  these 
ships  is  the  Drake  report  that  has  not 
been  made  available  to  anyone  in  Con- 
gress to  study.  It  was  turned  over  to  the 
executive  department,  and  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Why  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  should  be  able  to  take  upon 
itself  the  closing  off  of  the  Panama  Line 
I  would  like  to  know. 

There  Is  one  other  thing.  I  think  we 
should  all  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  if 
these  ships  are  stopped  it  means  that  the 
Grace  Line,  the  line  that  is  pressing  for 
this  action,  would  have  to  put  another 
ship  in  service:  and  remember,  the  Grace 
Line  is  a  subsidized  line.  So  the  tax- 
payers would  be  paying  for  something 
that  is  now  being  paid  for  under  the  gen- 
eral revenue  by  the  tolls  paid  by  ships 
using  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 

Mr.    SELDEN.     I    thank    the    gentle- 
wHman  for  her  contribution,  and  I  share 
her  concern- 
Mr.    FASCELL.     Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Do  I  understand  that 
this  authorization  covers  renovation  of 
existing  buildings  and  construction  of  a 
new  building  on  the  same  site  £is  that  of 
the  present  operation? 

Mr.  SELDEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  certainly  support  this 
legislation  and  would  like  to  associate 
myself  completely  with  the  presentation 
made  by  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  an  operation  that  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  31  years,  under  a  vei-y  fine  part- 
nership arrangement,  which  has  made 
outstandingly  significant  contributions 
to  medical  research  such  as  this  Labora- 
tory has  made,  as  well  as  this  Institute, 
and  which  has  a  potential  to  continue  in 
the  future,  certainly  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  action  of  this  Congress 
through  the  adoption  of  this  legislatioiL 

Mr  SELDEN  I  ihank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida 

Mr.  O'HAIiA  of  Illinois.  M:  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  y.eld'' 
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Mr  SELDEN  I  yieid  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ilhnois 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
m.an.  I  desire  to  commend  the  able  chair- 
man of  our  .subcommittee  for  introduc- 
ing one  of  the  most  meritorious  measures 
we  have  had  before  this  body.  Either  we 
rebuild  hemispheric  solidarity  and  enter 
a  more  wholesome  climate  of  under- 
standing and  fnendship.  or  else  our 
countr>-  will  be  very  seriously  handi- 
capped in  its  march  into  the  future. 
This  measure  that  the  distinguished  and 
dedicated  chairman  of  our  subcommittee 
has  introduced  will  make  a  marked  con- 
tribution to  hemispheric  solidarity. 

Mr  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama   i  Mr.  Selden] 

M:  Jl  :jI)  M;  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman   fr  m  Alabama  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
HoRAN : 

Mr,  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee took  into  consideration  the  rather 
extensive  remodeling  of  the  present 
Gorgas  Hospital  for  which  funds  have 
already  been  appropriated? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  No.  we  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  remodeling  of 
the  present  Gorgas  Hospital.  Our  study 
was  confined  to  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Laboratory. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  think  it  is  lamentable 
that  the  study  of  the  rather  extensive 
work  that  is  going  to  be  done  to  bring 
the  Gorgas  Hospital  up  to  date  was  not 
considered  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  might  .say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Gorgas  Hospital,  lo- 
cated in  the  Canal  Zone,  does  not  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
allowed,  I  believe.  $5  million  for  a  rather 
complete  modernization  of  this  very  fine 
hospital.  I  am  not  complaining  about 
the  objective  this  subcommittee  had,  but 
it  seems  to  me  some  study  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  use  of  Federal  moneys  in 
this  case  should  have  been  fully  consid- 
ered by  the  subcommittee  when  it  re- 
ported out  this  bill  or  while  it  was  having 
hearings  on  it. 

Mr.  JUDD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  clear 
at  the  outset  just  what  this  bill  does. 
It  does  not  authorize  the  construction 
of  a  new  laboratory — that  has  already 
been  done  The  bill  does  not  set  up  any 
new  program  or  project.  This  bill 
merely  increases  by  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  the  existing  authorization 
enacted  by  the  Congress  last  year  for 
the  construction  of  this  research  Labora- 
tory in  Panama. 

As  has  been  said,  the  Gorgas  Memo- 
rial Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive 
Medicine  has  been  in  existence  a  little 
more  than  30  years.  It  i,s  here  in  Wash- 
ington. It  carries  on  a  variety  of  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  indicated  by  its  name. 


One  is  research  in  tropical  diseases,  and 
it  has  made  a  brilliant  record.  Its  main 
laboratory  for  research  in  tropical  dis- 
eases is  in  Panama  and  has  been  for  31 
years.  These  facilities  are  antiquated 
and  very  inadequate.  So  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  last  year  held  hearings 
and  decided  to  report  out  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  and  equipment 
of  a  new  research  building. 

I  myself  am  responsible,  I  suppose,  for 
H.R.  11123  being  before  us  today,  because 
the  original  authorizing  bill  before  the 
House  committee  last  year  did  not  have 
any  limitation  on  the  amount  authorized. 
I  have  never  liked  to  authorize  appro- 
priation of  funds  without  a  limitation 
stated  in  the  act.  So  I  asked  the  pro- 
ponents how  much  they  estimated  the 
new  LaboratoiT  would  cost — $100,000. 
$500,000,  $10  million,  or  what.^  They 
considered  it  over  night  and  the  next  day 
said  they  thought  $250,000  would  be 
enough,  so  I  oflered  an  amendment  in 
committee  which  was  adopted,  that  not 
to  exceed  $250,000  was  to  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose.  It  parsed  the  House 
and  became  law. 

When  they  sent  their  architect  and 
expert  consultant  down  to  Panama  to 
make  actual  plans,  they  found  that 
amount  simply  is  not  enough  to  do  a 
good  job.  Clearly,  if  we  are  going  to 
build  a  new  laboratory  it  is  too  bad  not  to 
do  it  adequately.  The  patriarch  of  our 
Public  Health  Service.  Dr  Louis  Wil- 
liams, brought  this  to  my  attention.  I 
checked  with  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  which  strongly  concurred.  They 
agreed  the  amount  needed  was  approxi- 
mately $480,000.  So  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Selden  1  and  I  introduced 
bills  to  increase  the  authorization  from 
$250,000  to  $500,000.  That  is  all  this  bill 
does.  < 

I  think  nobody  will  question  the  merit 
of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory,  and 
I  do  not  believe  anybody  can  think  it 
is  unreasonable  to  put  $500,000  into  a 
buildin?.  which  has  to  have  special  air 
conditioning  and  other  equipment  to  pro- 
vide for  maximum  efficiency  and  safety 
in  dealing  with  these  dangerous  diseases. 
Since  we  are  going  to  build  a  new  labora- 
toiT  anyway,  since  the  authorization  for 
$250,000  is  already  there,  the  only  ques- 
tion before  us  in  this  bill  is.  Shall  we  do 
half  a  job  or  a  good  job?  Good  judg- 
ment  dictates  the  latter. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Please  clear  up  this  mat- 
ter for  me.  The  bill  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  permanent  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Laboratoi-y  from  $250,000  to 
$500,000. 

Mr.  JUDD.  No;  this  bill  does  not. 
There  is  an  existing  authorization  of 
$250,000  a  year  for  the  operation  of  this 
laboratory.  The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  regularly  approved  roughly 
$150,000  a  year.  This  bill  does  not 
change  the  annual  authorization  for  op- 
erations. This  merely  changes  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  that  can  be 
spent  for  the  coristruction  of  a  new  lab- 
oratory from  $250,000  to  $500,000. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Are  we  considering  the 
bill  H.R.  11123? 

Mr.  JUDD.     Yes. 

Mr  JONAS.  May  I  quote  what  it  says 
then  and  ask  the  gentleman  to  explain  it 

Mr.  JUDD.    Yes. 

Mr.  JONAS.     It  says: 

That  section  4  of  the  act  entitled,  "An  act 
to  authorize  a  permanent  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory"  •  •  •  ig 
amended  by  striking  out  •$250,000"  and  by 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$500,000." 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  failed  to 
read,  "as  added  by  section  2  of  the  act 
of  September  21.  1959."  That  act  added 
to  the  original  act  whose  title  the  gentle- 
men read,  a  new  .section  4  authorizing 
the  construction  of  new  facilities.  If 
the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  Ramseyer 
rule  part  of  the  committee  report,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  first  three  sec- 
tions of  the  existing  act  deal  with  this 
in.stitution  and  the  authorizations  for 
financini?  its  operations  are  in  those  sec- 
tions. The  bill  before  us  amends  only 
section  4  of  that  act.  You  will  notice 
at  the  top  of  page  7.  the  striking  out  of 
the  $250,000'  and  putting  in  •$500,000,  ■ 
.so  that  the  section  reads. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  facilities  for  the 
Gorg-.is  Memorial   LaboratoF 


And  so  on. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
Gentleman  again  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS  Therefore  this  Is  not  an 
annual  authorization? 

Mr.  JUDD.     It  is  not. 

Mr.  JONAS.  This  is  a  lump  sum  of 
$500,000  for  consti-uction? 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  correct.  This 
does  not  change  the  existing  authoriza- 
tion for  operation  of  the  Laboratory. 
This  IS  a  one-shot  authorization  for  con- 
.struction  which  will  then  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  provide  the 
funds  as  they  are  needed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Laboratory. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
f-entleman  yield? 

Mr  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS  Of  course  that  is  not 
what  the  bill  says. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  it  does  say  that. 
It  reads  •'that  section  4  of  the  act  en- 
titled *  •  *  is  amended'  If  you  will  look 
at  the  committee  report,  page  7,  you  will 
see  that  section  4  is  an  authorization 
for  construction  as  follows: 

Sbc.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  facilities  for  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory.  Including  prep- 
aration of  plans  and  .specifications,  acquisi- 
tion, alteration,  expansion,  and  remodeling 
of  buildings,  and  site  Improvements;  but  ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
land 

This  bill  amends  only  section  4. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  argue  this  further.  The 
first  reason  for  its  passage  is  its  scien- 
tific value.  This  institution  has  a  high 
reputation  for  its  scientific  accomplish- 
ment    It  has  done  wonderful  work.    Its 
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record  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  research 
laboratory  in  the  world  m  this  field.  We 
are  entitled  to  be  very  proud  of  it.  A 
second  reason  is  its  humanitarian  value, 
which  must  be  cogent  with  evf  :>  nt.;:.- 
ber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  own  health  agen- 
cies, the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  responsi- 
ble for  the  health  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  favor  this  because  it  will 
enable  them  better  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  also  have  good  pohtical  benefits. 
I  believe.  I  am  not  so  much  concerned 
about  the  psychological  effect  in  Pan- 
ama, as  on  the  whole  hemLsphere.  This 
bill  is  not  primarily  to  help  Panama, 
Panama  and  we  are  cooperating  to  build 
new  facilities  to  do  work  beneficial  to 
the  whole  world.  I  have  heard  no  op- 
position to  the  bill  on  its  merits  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted  promptly. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  agree  with  my  friend, 
the  eminent  doctor,  who  knows  much 
more  about  this  than  all  the  rest  of  us 
put  together.  As  long  as  this  is  being 
an  international  contribution  to  public 
health,  it  is  as  important  to  the  United 
States  as  it  is  to  Panama.  But  when 
you  introduce  political  aspects,  well, 
while  I  agree  with  you,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  does 
not  fiy  over  the  Embassy  in  Panama  to- 
day, and  the  reason  it  does  not  is  be- 
cause the  Communist-inspired  mobs 
tore  down  our  fiag  and  made  obscene 
gestures  about  it.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  and  I  will  vote  with  him.  I 
think  he  is  right.  But  let  us  have  no 
misimderstanding  about  the  fanatic  and 
unfortunate  political  problem  there. 
This  will  not  do  anything  about  it  one 
way  or  the  other 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  that  is  probably 
right.  I  think  it  will  have  favorable 
political  repercussions  around  the  world 
and  in  the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  against  this  bill.  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  amend  it.  I  think  it 
should  be  amended  on  the  question  of  the 
use  of  ma^rials,  so  that  we  do  not  get 
the  same  ^nd  we  got  in  the  use  of  for- 
eign steel  in  the  building  qf  a  biidge  with 
American  taxpayers'  funds  across  the 
canal.  I  want  to  point  out  that  we  ap- 
propriated this  year  in  a  bill  just  passed 
in  this  House  and  the  Senate,  $4,811.- 
000.  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Gorgas  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Now  that  has  been  done.  It  seems  to  me 
consideration  should  have  been  given  to 
the  possibility  of  this  memorial  Labora- 
tory being  put  in  these  facilities.  Here 
we  have  one  conmiittee  that  has  juris- 
diction over  one  psui  and  another  com- 
mittee over  another  part,  which  does  not 
refute  the  fact  that  some  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  entire  picture,  be- 
cause, after  all,  we  are  sp>ending  tax- 
payers' funds.  This  is  a  great  thin^r 
The  great   Crei.c:,,!  Gll^•-'■a'^  wa^  .i  wf>n- 


derful  man  and  rich  m  the  history  of 
this  Nation,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  IM:  ^eltew  and  all  the  Ala- 
bama deleeation  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  this  great  man. 

I  just  would  not  want  this  bill  to  be 
passed.  Mr  Chairman,  without  saying 
that  there  is  leaving  the  Panama  Canal 
now  a  great  general.  General  Potter, 
who  has  been  down  there  doing  a  splen- 
did job  as  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  He  has  been  a  great  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

In  my  opinion,  if  his  policies  would 
have  been  followed  and  could  be  con- 
tinued, we  would  not  have  had  some  of 
the  difficulty  we  have  had  down  there. 

I  want  to  pay  this  tribute  to  General 
Joe  Potter. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  want 
me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUmois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much.  The  gentleman 
referred.  I  think,  to  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  BOW.     Yes. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  be  interested  to  know — 
I  realize  that  he  knows,  but  to  be  re- 
minded—that the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization  was  formed  in  1902.  It  is 
the  oldest  continuous  health  organiza- 
tion in  the  world.  It  is  now  the  re- 
gional office  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. The  headquarters  have 
been  in  Washington  all  these  years. 
Recently  Mexico.  Panama,  and  Peru 
.sought  by  attractive  offers  to  get  the 
headquarters  away  from  Washington. 
To  meet  this  challenge  and  retain  in  the 
United  States  the  head  offices  of  the 
world's  oldest  health  organization,  we 
authorized  in  Public  Law  395  the  dona- 
tion of  a  site  of  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  which  the  organization 
with  its  own  funds  can  build  a  $4  million 
building. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
He  is  quite  right.  The  Gorgas  Hospital 
in  the  Panama  Canal  also  is  well  known 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  we  are  not  using  it  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  exchange  of  doc- 
tors. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one 
place  that*lnterns  could  be  trained,  in- 
terns from  all  the  countries  of  the  hemi- 
.sphere.  in  the  Gorgas  Hospital  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  My  colleague  mentioned 
the  name  of  Gen.  Joe  Potter  who  has 
made  such  an  outstanding  reputation  as 
the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
I  would  hke  to  add  my  word  of  com- 
mendation to  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  I  have  studied  his  work  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  I  think  he  has 
been  an  outstanding  Governor.  I  ex- 
press my  regret  that  this  administration 
did  not  see  fit  to  continue  his  appoint- 
ment in  this  field  of  public  service. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  gentleman. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  work.     This  Is  a  fine  labora- 


tory. But.  there  is  also  a  fine  laboratory 
and  .school  for  the  study  of  tropical  dis- 
esises  and  medicines  in  Puerto  Rico. 
They  have  marie  a  creat  contribution  in 
this  field. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  this  bill;  I  will 
support  the  bill,  but  I  do  hope  that  in 
the  future  we  can  coordinate  these  ac- 
tivities and  perhaps  save  the  taxpayers' 
dollars,  if  we  have  the  organizations 
working  in  the  same  field  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  one  committee  instead  of 
several. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  is  the  Honorable  Sam 
Rayburn.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa    I  Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
question  I  should  like  to  ask  concern- 
ing the  bill  is  how  much  we  are  spend- 
ing through  the  United  Nations  and 
various  inter-American  organizations  on 
health  measures  in  this  area  of  the 
world?  Does  anyone  have  any  idea  how- 
many  millions  of  dollars  we  are  already 
spending? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  cannot  give  the  gen- 
tleman the  figure  right  now,  but  I  can 
get  it  for  him.  There  are  two  main 
organizations,  the  Pan  American  Sani- 
tary Bui-eau.  now  called  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Health  Organization,  and  the  World 
Health  Organization.  There  is  also 
some  health  work  under  UNICEF,  the 
United  Nations  International  Children's 
Emergency  Ftmd  which  deals  with 
health  problems  of  children. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  fact  is  that 
through  these  various  health  services, 
we  are  already  contributing  millions  of 
dollars  annually.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  cannot  give  you  the  fig- 
ure but  whatever  we  have  spent  on 
health,  it  has  brought  us  greater  re- 
tuiTis  than  almost  anything  else  for 
which  we  spend  money. 

This  is  the  day  when  we  are  not  iso- 
lated by  3,000  miles  of  ocean.  People 
leave  with  a  disease,  and  they  are  here 
in  8  to  12  hours.  The  incubation  period 
may  be  from  14  days  to  3  weeks.  Peo- 
ple leave  in  good  health,  and  they  land 
in  the  United  States  a  week  or  so  later 
and  they  come  down  with  this.  that,  or 
the  other  disease.  It  would  spread  in 
our  country  and.  therefore,  it  is  im- 
portant to  protect  the  American  peo- 
ple to  have  health  operations  go  on  in 
all  these  areas  from  which  persons  in- 
oculated or  infected  with  it  might  bring 
the    disease    into    the    United    States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing we  should  all  have  something  on  the 
order  of  fallout  shelters  or  caves  so  we 
can  isolate  ourselves  fix)m  all  foreigners 
who  come  to  this  country? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Not  all  foreigners.  Actu- 
ally, it  is  not  so  much  foreigners  who 
bring  these  diseases  in  as  it  may  be 
Americans  returning  from  abroad. 
Many  of  the  nationals  of  those  countries 
have  been  subjected  to  the  diseases  in 
repeated  small  exposures  and  they  have 
developed  immunity  to  them     But  when 
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Americans  go  there  who  have  never  been 
exposed  to  the  diseases  and  come  down 
with  one  of  them,  it  is  much  more  hkely 
to  be  fatal,  or  in  a  more  violent  form  and 
more  conimunicable  t-o  Americans  here. 

I  now  have  the  fi^rures  the  gentleman 
referred  to  Th-^  budget  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  is  about  $16  mil- 
lion for  ihe  whole  world,  of  which  the 
Un.ttMi  States  puts  up  about  31  percent. 

M-  GROSS.  I  understand  that  some 
of  the  fast-traveling  Members  of  Con- 
gre.ss  touring  the  world  have  come  back 
with  serious  cases  of  dysentery.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  contagious  or  not. 

Mr.  JXJDD.  They  did  not  travel  fast 
enough  to  miss  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GFIOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Did  I  understand  the 
distinguishes.'  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  be 
advocating  a  national  plan  of  atomic 
fallout  shelters? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  was  suggesting 
that  may'oe  we  ought  to  have  under- 
ground shelters  so  we  could  all  dive  into 
them  when  a  foreigner  appeared  on  the 
scene  with  the  appearance  of  having 
some  disease.  I  did  not  know  until  this 
afternoon  that  it  is  the  menace  some 
people  would  make  it.  By  the  way.  what 
happened  to  the  story  we  heard  last  year 
that  $250,000  would  be  ample  for  this 
laboraton,? 

Mr  SELDEN.  I  attempted  to  explain 
that  m  my  opening  remarks.  When  the 
bill  c.ime  over  from  the  Senate  last  year 
it  had  no  limitation  on  the  amount  that 
could  be  spent.  Since  this  bill  was  con- 
sidered during  the  closing  days  of  the 
session,  we  called  in  several  directors  of 
the  Institute  and  asked  them  to  give  us 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  needed. 
Those  estimates  ranged  from  S250,000  to 
$500,000  W-  .elected  the  lowest  figure 
$250,000. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  bill  last  year, 
an  architect  has  gone  to  Panama  and 
has  submitted  a  detailed  estimate.  We 
have  reviewed  the  figures  submitted. 
and  we  think  $500,000  is  a  reasonable 
amount.  Therefore,  this  bill  will  in- 
crease the  authorization  to  $500,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  meantime,  as 
usual,  sonifbudy  lured  a  consultant  or 
corLsultants  and  sent  them  to  Panama. 
They  ca.nie  back  with  the  answer  that 
somebody  wanted.  Now  there  is  an- 
other $250,000,  or  a  total  of  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  involved  in  this  thing. 
That  usually  happens  when  the  Govern- 
ment hires  consultants.  Tlie  spending 
is  usually  doubled. 

Mr  SELDEN.  After  carefully  review- 
ing the  e.stimates  submitted,  the  Com- 
miuee  on  Foreign  Affairs  concluded  that 
$500,000  was  reasonable  for  construction 
of  the  proposed  buildmg. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  lOO-peixent  increase 
in  less  than  a  year  is  a  pretty  fair 
increase. 

The  CIIAIPuAIAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
Uke  the  idea  of  expanding  any  facilities 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  view  of 
the  scurrilous  and  profane  cartoons  that 


ap, reared  m  the  newspapers  of  Panama 
a  fe.v  months  ago  dem.indmg  that 
Americans  get  out  of  that  coui.try. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to  do 
if  the  Panamanians  make  conditions  so 
onerous  for  Americans  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama  that  they  cannot  operate  the 
Laboratory'.  Then  our  Investment  will 
have  gone  down  the  drain. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
agree  if  that  happens  we  have  lost 
everything  ? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  there  certainly 
was  no  evidence  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee that  would  indicate  that  working 
conditions  in  that  Laboratory  for  our 
people  have  not  been  excellent.  By  de- 
feating this  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  would  not  accomplish  the  puiTX)se 
that  he  seeks.  However,  defeat  of  this 
measure  would  Jeopardize  future  re- 
search in  tropical  diseases  which  might 
benefit  not  only  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try but  all  mankind. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  to  make  this  additional 
statement.  It  so  happens  that  there  Ls 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  with  us  today, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  very 
distinguished  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Kentucky  who  introduced  in 
1928  and  sponsored  to  its  passage  the 
original  bill  which  established  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  about  which  we  are 
talking.  He  had  been  a  close  personal 
coworker  of  General  Gorgas.  and  he  has 
had  his  heart  in  this  fine  institution  all 
of  these  years.  He  testified  convincingly 
before  our  committee  as  to  the  value  and 
the  importance  of  it.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  also  as  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion which  had  charge  of  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  was  this  Com- 
mission under  General  Gorgas  which 
succeeded  in  organizing  and  carrying 
through  the  construction  of  the  canal 
when  others  had  failed.  We  all  want,  I 
know,  to  compliment  and  honor  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
the  Honorable  Maurice  H.  Thatcher.  It 
was  our  misfortune  that  none  of  us  was 
privileged  to  serve  with  him.  but  we  wel- 
come him  back  today  and  wish  him  many 
more  years  of  happy  and  useful  life. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ai'sembled,  That  section 
4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  a 
permanent  annual  appropriation  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Oorgas 
Memorial  Laboratory",  approved  May  7,  1928, 
as  added  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  September 
21,  1959  (Public  Law  86-296;  73  Stat.  573),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$250,000"  and  by 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$500,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  Ui^^  sta*-' 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 


the  bill  <H.R.  11123)  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  facilities  for 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  557,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEL^KER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  SE3JDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <S.  3179)  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  consti-uction  of  facilities  for 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Act  of  May  7,  1928.  as  added  bv  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  September  21,  1959  (73 
Stat.  573 ) .  Is  amended  by  strUclng  out  "$250.- 
OOO"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$500.000 '. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <H.R.  11123)  was 
laid  on  the  table 


GEINERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  obiecMnn 


AMENDING  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT 
OF  1958 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  4049  •  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  for 
certain  additional  persons. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  571  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hotise  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
.:  the  Whole  Rouse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
11001)    to    prrovlde   for    the    participation    of 
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the  United  States  In  the  International  De- 
velopment Aasoclatlon.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill 
sliall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(RoU  No.   1691 

Alford  Pountaln  Metcalf 

Anderson.  Prazler  Mitchell 

Mont.  OaUagher  Morrli=.Okla 

Anfuso  Oarmatz  Mumma 

Auchlncloss  Qubaer  Norrell 

Harden  Hargls  Powell 

Blatnlk  Healey  Smith.  Iowa 

Batch  Hemphill  Smith.  Kan». 

Bowles  Holt  Smith.  Miss. 

Buckley  Karth  Steed 

Burdlck  Kearns  Straiten 

Carnahaii  Keogh  Taylor 

Coffin  KUgore  Teller 

DeviK.  Oa  Kluczynski  Udall 

Derwlnski  McMillan  Willis 

Diggs  McSween  Wlthrow 

Dom.  S.C  MttcdonalU  Toungfer 

Durham  Machrowlcz  Zelenko 

Edniondson  Mason 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  375 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  571 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11001.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association.  The 
resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  11001  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  accept  membership  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  in  the  International 
Development  Association,  which  will  be 
an  affiliate  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and 
which  is  proposed  as  an  inteinational 
cooperative  venture  to  provide  develop- 
ment financing  on  flexible  terms  to  the 


less  developed  countries  of  the  free 
world.  It  is  designed  to  complement  the 
development  financing  that  is  now  avail- 
able through  national  and  international 
agencies  providing  capital  to  the  less 
developed  areas.  Like  the  Internatjonal 
Bank,  it  would  not  provide  financing 
when  such  financing  is  available  from 
private  sources  on  reasonable  terms. 

IDA  is  designed  to  perform  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis  roughly  the  same  functions 
which  the  US  Development  Loan  F\ind 
performs  bilaterally.  Financing  will  be 
provided  by  the  association  to  its  less- 
developed  members  for  purposes  of  high 
developmental  priority  and.  except  in 
special  circumstances,  for  specific  proj- 
ects. This  financing  will  not  be  pro- 
vided if  it  can  be  obtained  from  private 
sources  on  reasonable  terms  or  through 
a  loan  of  the  type  made  by  the  Interna- 
tional Bank. 

The  initial  resources  of  IDA  will  total 
$1  billion,  if  all  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  join.  For  subscription 
purposes,  member  countries  are  divided 
into  two  groups:  Seventeen  designated 
countries  will  contribute  about  $763  mil- 
lion in  gold  or  convertible  currencies; 
the  other  51  countries  will  provide  the 
remaining  $237  million — 10  percent  in 
gold  or  convertible  currencies  and  the 
balance  in  their  own  national  currencies. 
Subscriptions  are  based  upon  the  rela- 
tive capital  subscriptions  to  the  Inter- 
national Bank,  and  voting  rights  are 
roughly  proportionate  to  subscriptions. 
The  90-percent  portion  contributed  by 
the  less  developed  countries  may  not  be 
converted  into  other  currencies  by  the 
IDA  or  used  to  finance  expKjrts  from  the 
country  concerned  without  its  consent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  571. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Allen  I . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
most Impossible  to  believe  that  President 
Eisenhower  would  have  the  nerve  to  ask 
for  passage  of  this  bill  and  if  he  did 
that  a  committee  of  Congress  would  yield 
to  such  pressure  and  bring  it  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

What  is  here  proposed  is  the  creation 
of  a  seventh  international  lending 
agency  with  a  "soft"  or  "softer"  loan 
window.  In  other  words,  and  on  top  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
have  already  been  ladled  out  in  so-called 
loans  through  a  variety  of  other  inter- 
national lending  agencies,  the  pockets  of 
American  taxpayers  would  be  picked  for 
another  $320,290,000  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill.  And,  get  this  straight.  That 
would  be  the  initial  contribution  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

And  if  these  so-called  loans  are  ever 
repaid  it  will  be  in  the  funny  money  of 
the  country  that  gets  the  loans.  The 
dollars  filched  from  the  pockets  of  our 
taxpayers  will  be  gone  where  the  wood- 
bine twineth  and  the  whangdoodle 
whangeth. 

According  to  the  reiwrt  accompanying 
this  bill,  an  interesting  array  of  lobby- 


ists appeared  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  support  of  this 
latest  foreign  handout.  These  included 
Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  Anderson,  who 
with  President  Eisenhower  can  be  count- 
ed upon  to  scream  to  high  heaven  when 
some  domestic  program  threatens  to 
unbalance  the  budget. 

Then  we  are  told  the  U.S  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  AFL-CIO  crawled 
into  the  same  bed  and  snuggled  up  to 
each  other  in  support  of  this  proposed 
raid  on  the  Federal  treasury  to  help  the 
"less-developed"  from  Iceland  to  Tim- 
buktu. It  apparently  matters  not  to 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  that  industry  and  labor  in  this 
country  are  becoming  "less-developed" 
from  being  plastered  with  foreign  im- 
ports and  loss  of  markets  abroad  as  a 
result  of  the  billions  of  dollars  already 
spent — biUions  that  were  taken  from 
American  industrj'.  labor,  and  farmers. 

And  there  was  ChaiiTnan  McCloy  of 
the  board  of  New  York's  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  who  along  with  other  in- 
ternational bankers  stand  to  reap  a 
golden  hai-vest  from  international  fi- 
nancing. 

And  Under  Secretaiy  of  State  C. 
Douglas  Dillon,  another  name  well 
known  in  international  banking  circles, 
was  on  hand  to  describe,  as  usual,  how 
the  "less -developed"  are  "overwhelmed 
by  massive  problems." 

When  the  issue  is  vii-tue  versus  sin  on 
a  global  scale,  and  the  money  of  other 
people  is  to  be  spent  in  behalf  of  virtue, 
there  is  no  question  about  where  the  in- 
ternationalists and  freewheeling  spend- 
ers will  take  their  stand.  It  makes  no 
difference  that  Americans — those  who 
will  pay  the  bills  if  ever  paid — are  bogged 
dowTi  with  nearly  a  trillion  dollars  of 
debts,  public  and  private. 

Fletuming  for  a  moment  to  the  Eisen- 
hower demand  for  this  legislation:  It 
was  not  so  long  ago  that  with  a  stroke 
of  his  pen  he  vetoed  a  bill  providing  $251 
million — not  $320  million — to  provide  re- 
lief for  those  in  distressed  areas  of  this 
country.  This  proposal  is  allegedly  de- 
signed for  the  same  general  purpose 
abroad.  Can  it  be  that  the  fortunes  of 
oar  own  citizens  are  less  important? 
Can  it  be  that  there  are  those  in  this 
countiT  who,  in  yielding  to  a  form  of 
glorified  inteiTiational  blackmail,  would 
consign  many  Americans  to  the  status  of 
second-class  citizens? 

To  be  consistent,  why  does  not  the 
President  and  his  supporters  in  this  en- 
terprise lead  the  drive  to  establish  a  fed- 
erally financed  domestic  lending  agency 
equipped  with  two  windows — one  for  the 
"highly  developed."  hard-money  bor- 
rowers, and  the  other  a  "soft-loan"  win- 
dow for  the  "less-developed  ■  or  "under- 
privileged" boiTOwer?  And  let  the  latter 
pay  off  the  so-called  loan  in  script  or 
some  other  issue  of  funny  money. 

Let  us  tiun  briefiy  to  the  basis  on 
which  the  United  States  is  contributing 
to  this  latest  foreign  handout  program. 
and  I  call  your  attention  to  page  4  of 
the  report  on  this  bill,  which  shows  that 
our  initial  contribution  will  be  $320,290.- 
000.  The  second  highest  contributxjr  is 
the  United  Kingdc«n.  in  other  words, 
Britain,  at  $131,140  000. 
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Ii  was  not  so  Ions  a^o  that  Congress 
suspended  all  principal  aiid  interest 
payments  on  sonie  $13  billion  of  debts 
the  BntiLsh  owe  us.  Now  the  British 
claim  they  will  put  $130  million  into 
this  fund,  despite  the  billions  they  owe 
us.    This  is  check  kiting  at  its  best. 

Then  there  is  Japan  proposing  to  con- 
tribute $33,590,000.  It  was  only  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  foreign  giveaway  bill 
that  Congress  gave  the  Japanese  more 
than  $70,000,000.  That  is  check  kiting 
with  a  vengeance. 

But  Members  can  read  the  list  of  na- 
tions in  this  report  that  are  supposed  to 
be  contributors  to  this  fund  and  then 
check  for  themselves  the  millions  of 
dollars  being  handed  them  annually  in 
one  way  or  another. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  to  those  of 
vou  '.vho  voted  for  the  distressed  areas 
bill,  (...ly  to  see  it  vetoed,  that  I  would 
think  you  would  have  your  work  cut 
out  for  you  to  explain  to  your  constit- 
uents how  you  could  now  vote  to  ran- 
.^ack  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  more  than 
S3-0  million  in  interest-free  money — and 
this  is  interest-free  money — to  hand  over 
to  a  new  bureaucracy  to  dispense  abroad. 

And  I  would  think  it  utterly  impos- 
.sible  for  anyone  who  voted  against  the 
distressed  areas  bill  to  now  vote  to  do 
for  foreigners  that  which  you  denied 
your  fpllow  Americans. 

'»':■  ALTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
n;.:.  .".' ^  ■-■■  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
ig.i:;     Mr    Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  naturally,  when  I  can.  and  once 
aiiain  I  can,  I  like  to  go  along  with  the 
leader  of  the  economy  and  eflSciency  of 
the  party.  And  while  I  cannot,  in  hus 
words,  subscribe  to  all  that  he  has  said. 
I  get  the  idea  all  right  and  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  President  may  be  a  little,  as 
the  rest  of  us  are.  inconsistent.  It  has 
been  only  a  few  days  that  the  House,  all 
except  40.  voted  to  increase  the  pay  of 
Pf'deial  workers.  Now  I  understand  a 
survey  i.s  being  made  to  learn  how  many 
of  the  Members — and  I  was  one  of  the  40 
who  voted  against  this  bill — how  many 
of  the  Members  will  vote  to  override  a 
veto  of  that  bill,  on  the  theory  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  Federal  work- 
*  rs  the  wage  increase  because  we  do  not 
have  the  money  and  here  we  go  author- 
izing an  expenditure  of  $320,290,000. 
Well.  I  do  not  think  we  can.  but  probably 
they  are  goin?  to  get  it.  But  that  is  no 
excuse,  to  my  mind,  at  least,  for  giving 
away  the  .S320-odd  million  mentioned 
in  this  bill.  And  so.  without  a  long 
haran^'ue  or  oration,  whichever  you  want 
to  designate  it,  the  first  two  sections  of 
the  report  and  the  last  one  convince  me 
that  I  should  not  vote  for  this  bill.  I 
.suppo.se  my  leader  would  call  it  a  give- 
aA.iy  would  he  not? 

.\!;-  GROSS  I  certainly  would;  and  I 
d;  ; 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
then  I  take  it  the  gentleman  wants  to 
save  something  for  our  own  people? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  would  like  to;  I  cer- 
tainly would  like  to. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
13  the  idea  back  of  that? 

For  the  ^^rst  time  since  I  have  been 
a.ss.>ciated  with  the  gentleman,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  answer.     I  sup- 


pose there  is  no  real  answer — other  than 
.i:i  interest  to  serve  our  own  peo- 
ple. In  this,  shall  I  say,  "ignorance" — 
will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  use  that 
word? — in  his  Ignorance  which  I  share 
in  full  he  cannot  find  any  real,  sound 
reason  for  enslaving  ourselves  to  give 
to  somebody  else  who  Is  not  quite  as  in- 
dustrious or  does  not  have  sufficient 
initiative  to  take  care  of  himself.  I  can 
sro  along  with  the  gentleman.  Is  it  all 
right  if  I  go  along  with  the  gentleman 
in  his  vote? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Perhaps  I  am  in  the 
same  category  as  some  of  those  I  have 
criticized.  I  let  my  colleague  do  the 
real  work  who  does  so  painstakingly  and 
so  thoroughly  and  I  go  along. 

We  all  owe  the  gentleman  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  wa.s  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  FEDERAL  DE- 
POSIT INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  573  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Reffolicd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thl.s 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12465)  to  provide  for  a  simpler  method  of 
determining  assessments  under  the  Federal 
E>eposlt  Insurance  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,'  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
after  which  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Allxn). 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  573 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  H  R.  12465.  to  provide  for  a  simpler 
method  of  determining  assessments 
under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  and  for  other  puiposes.  The  reso- 
lution is  an  open  rule,  and  provides  for 
1  hour  of  general  debate.  I  know  of  no 
opposition  to  the  rule;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  know  of  no  opposition  at  all.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of 
no  one  on  this  side  that  opposes  the  bill, 
but  I  should  Uke  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  one  question:  How  did 
the  vote  go  in  the  Commit* w  or  Biinking 
and  Currency? 


Mr.  SPENCE.     By  a  vote  of  21  to  1. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  wais  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PREISIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  the  First  Annual 
Report  on  Weather  Modification  <for 
fiscal  year  1959  >  as  submitted  to  the 
President  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 
The  White  House,  June  28.  1960. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DLTIES  ON  METAL 
SCRAP 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  iH.R.  11748  >  to  continue 
until  the  close  of  June  30.  1961,  the  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  metal  scrap,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  (After  a  pause.]  TTie  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Mills.  Porand.  King 
of  California.  Mason,  and  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11001*  to  provide  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H  R.  11001,  with  Mr. 
SisK  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  SpenceI 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kil- 
BURN )  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  SpenceI. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  biU  is  th«TCMdl«f 
a  meeting  of  the  minds  of  68  nftttons, 
practically  all  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  practically  all  of  those  who  wish 
us  well.  This  meeting  was  instigated 
by  authorities  of  the  United  States. 
Those  natioris  were  invited  to  come  here, 
and  they  met  here,  and  they  formed  the 
charter  for  this  organization.  They  be- 
lieved that  we  would  ratify  this  charter, 
by  providing  for  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  organization.  They 
went  home  confident  of  that.  In  many 
of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  world 
this  same  question  is  being  submitted  to 
them.    I  am  sure  they  will  ratify  it. 

We  assumed  leaulership  of  the  world  in 
finance  and  forward -looking  legislation 
when  we  asked  them  to  organize  this 
International  Development  Association. 
If  we  repudiate  that  now,  it  was  a  tragic 
mistake  we  made  when  we  asked  them 
to  come  here. 

I  know  many  of  you  do  not  believe  in 
foreign  aid,  but  you  who  are  opposed  to 
foreign  aid — and  it  Is  an  accepted  pol- 
icy now — you  who  are  opp>osed  to  for- 
eign aid  ought  to  vote  for  this  bill.  This 
bill  does  by  cooperative  effort,  by  multi- 
lateral approach,  what  we  have  been 
cari-ying  on  alone  heretofore. 

We  have  with  us  16  other  developed 
nations  of  the  world  saying  they  are 
willing  to  carry  this  burden  with  us. 
We  appropriate  $320  million.  They  ap- 
propriate $443  million.  The  underde- 
veloped nations  contribute  $237  million. 
Part  of  that  $237  million,  it  is  true,  is  in 
local  currencies,  but  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  when  those  loans  arc  made  for  the 
economic  growth  and  development  of 
those  countries,  that  we  will  be  paii  in 
soft  currencies.  I  think  this  organiza- 
tion will  follow  a  policy  of  requiring  pay- 
ment in  the  cunencies  loaned;  the  spe- 
cial accommodation  will  come  in  the 
form  of  longer  maturities,  low  intere.st 
rates,  and  other  favorable  terms  rather 
than  In  permitting  rep.Tvment  in  local 
currencies.  These  loans  will  help  the 
less  developed  countries  develop  the 
sound  economies  needed  to  service  more 
conventional  loans. 

Expedition  is  e.ssential.  because  to 
carry  out  our  agreement  we  will  have 
to  have  the  legislation  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  The  organisation  bill 
probably  be  perfected  late  this  year,  be- 
fore the  next  Congress  meets.  Our  first 
payment  should  be  made  at  the  time  the 
organization  is  perfected.  To  delay  that 
payment  would  produce  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  our  sincerity  in  carrying  out 
the  agreements  made  by  our  representa- 
tives at  the  conference  which  drew  up 
this  charter.  I  hope  the  Congress  with- 
out delay  will  pa.ss  this  bill.  I  hope  this 
act  will  instill  friendship  in  these  other 
nations  that  are  looking  to  us  for  leader- 
ship, I  think  it  would  be  a  tragic  thing 
if  we  should  refuse  to  do  this.  I  think 
instead  of  doing  what  we  hope  it  will  do 
and  what  I  think  it  will  do.  bring  friend- 
ship to  us  by  the  cooperation  of  these 
nations  In  a  common  enterprise,  it  will 
bring  lack  of  confidence  and  an  un- 
friendly attitude. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  trivial  matter. 
We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
friendship  of  foreign  nations.  It  may 
be  said  that  in  many  instances  we  have 
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found  ingratitude  Whether  we  have  or 
not,  who  knovks  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  we  not  resorted  to  tins 
method?  Who  knows  what  chaos  there 
might  have  been  in  foreign  countries? 
Who  knows  what  the  condition  would 
be  now  with  instrumentalities  of  war- 
fare so  powerful  as  to  destroy  mankmd? 
Who  knows  what  there  would  have  been 
had  we  not  resorted  to  these  measures? 

I  think  now  we  are  approaching  it  in 
a  very  much  better  way,  a  very  much 
better  way  for  us,  and  a  better  way  to 
.^pend  our  funds,  a  better  way  to  bring 
f  i-iendships  to  our  Nation. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  argument 
that  could  be  made  against  this  bill  un- 
less you  believe  that  we  ought  to  have 
no  relationship  with  our  neighbors,  un- 
less you  believe  we  ought  to  stop  giving 
any  foreign  aid,  unless  you  believe  we 
should  live  behind  a  Chinese  Wall  and  do 
nothing  at  all  to  help  those  upon  whom 
we  rely  and  upon  whom  we  must  rely 
should  we  be  attacked. 

I  hope  you  will  vote  for  the  bill  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  passed  expeditiously. 
I  hope  the  countries  of  the  world  will 
know  we  have  kept  our  agreement.  I 
do  not  say  that  we  could  not  repudiate 
a  bad  agreement,  if  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States  have  made  one,  but  we 
should  support  this  beneficial  agreement, 
beneficial  to  our  country  and  its  people. 
To  me  this  is  the  best  method  that  has 
been  devised  for  doing  the  things  that 
we  are  trying  to  do;  It  Is  the  best  method 
that  has  ever  been  devised  to  help  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world. 

Those  who  argue  that  we  have  not 
done  anything  for  our  own  distressed 
areas  cannot  shake  their  gory  locks  at 
me.  for  I  have  done  all  I  could,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  introduced  the  area  devel- 
opment bill.  I  did  what  I  could  to  see 
that  it  was  passed. 

It  was  passed,  and  the  President  saw- 
fit  to  veto  it.  I  think  he  made  a  mistake, 
but  whether  he  did  or  not  that  certainly 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vote  you 
should  cast  en  this  proposition. 

This  Is  a  new  proposition,  this  is  the 
best  thing  tliat  has  yet  been  proposed  if 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  help  those 
we  consider  our  friends.  It  is  essential 
not  only  to  pass  this  bill,  but  to  do  so 
expeditiously. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  excerpt  from  the  Presidents 
message  to  the  Congress  on  this  bill: 

The  peoples  of  the  world  will  grow  In  free- 
dom, toleration,  and  respect  for  human  dig- 
nity as  they  achieve  reasonable  economic 
and  social  progress  under  a  free  system.  The 
further  advance  of  the  lees-developed  areas 
Is  of  major  Importance  to  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  ard  the  Association  provides  an 
International  Institution  through  which  we 
may  all  effectively  cooperate  toward  this  end. 
It  will  perform  a  valuable  service  in  pro- 
moting the  economic  growth  and  cohesion 
of  the  free  world.  I  am  convinced  that  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  is  necessary, 
and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  Join  with  tlie 
other  free  nations  In  the  fcstablishment  of 
the  Aasoclatlon. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  our  very  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.    I 


think  he  has  done  a  masterful  job  in 
explaining  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  r.ou  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  gentlema:.  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  WiDNALL]  tile  ranking  minority 
meml)er  of  the  committee  considering 
this  matter. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
distinguished  chairman.  Mr.  Spence,  has 
ably  stated  the  reasons  for  H.R.  11001. 
and  I  heartily  support  his  views.  This 
legislation  is  not  something  that  comes 
fresh  and  new  on  the  scene.  To  those 
who  may  have  forgotten,  this  proposal 
dates  back  to  February  24,  1958,  when 
Senator  Monroney  of  Oklaihoma  intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  264  m  the  85th 
Congress.  2d  session,  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  institution  in  the 
field  of  international  development  and 
finance.  Hearings  were  held  in  March 
1958.  at  which  time  testimony  was  taken 
from  many  branches  of  the  Go\  ernment. 

A  study  was  made  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council.  This  was  requested  by 
the  resolution  tliat  had  l)een  passed  by 
the  Senate.  An  interim  report  was  made 
on  January  16.  1959.  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Senate  which 
had  been  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
consideration  of  the  proposal. 

On  August  14.  1959,  the  Council  sub- 
mitted its  repwDrt. 

This  agreement  would  constitute  a 
new  international  institution  known  as 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. Actually,  it  is  tlie  first  opportunity 
we  have  had  as  a  Nation  to  participate 
in  something  where  we  have  tlie  mmor- 
Ity  interest.  We  have  been  cariTing  the 
load  in  respect  to  efforts  to  develop  im- 
developed  nations  of  the  world  in  one 
program  after  another.  The  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  and  mutual  security 
programs  use  our  money  entirely. 

In  this  proposal  the  original  contri- 
butions of  $1  billion  would  be  made  up  as 
follows : 

The  United  States  would  put  in  in 
gold  or  hard  currencies  $320  million,  or 
32  percent  of  the  total  amount. 

Sixteen  other  developed  countries 
would  put  in  $443  million,  or  44  percent. 

The  less  developed  countries  would  put 
in  $24  million  in  hard  currency  or  gold, 
and  $213  million  in  their  own  soft  cur- 
rencies. 

The  amount  contributed  by  the  United 
States  totaling  $320  million  would  be 
spread  over  a  5-year  period.  In  the  first 
year,  1961,  the  amount  would  be  $74 
milhon.  Incidentally,  this  amount  was 
included  in  the  President's  budget  as 
submitted  to  the  Congress  this  year,  so 
this  is  not  a  new  proposal  involving 
spending  that  was  not  in  the  original 
budget.  The  "second  year's  contribution 
would  be  $62  million  and  like  contribu- 
tions for  the  ensuing  3-year  period  in 
1963.  1964.  and  1965. 

Under  the  proposal  the  voting  rights 
would  be  based  on  500  votes  plus  1  for 
each  $5,000  original  subscription.  The 
United  States  would  have  64.500  votes,  or 

28  percent  of  the  total.  The  other  16 
developed  countries  would  have  96.600 
votes,  or  41  percent  of  the  total.  The  51 
less-developed     countries     would     have 

29  000  votes,  or  31  percent  of  the  total. 
The  organization  Itself  would  be  op- 
erated In  the  same  framework   as  the 
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Inr.rnaiioiial  Bar.k  for  Reconstruction 
and  Uevt  lopment.  And.  I  think  we  can 
look  forv.ard  to  sound  leadership,  sound 
j)ro,ram:ng.  sound  policies  in  the  opera- 
tion of  this  new  acency.  Every  witness 
that  appeared  before  us  emphasized  this. 
Here  is  a  chance,  the  first  opportunity 
for  us  to  participate  in  a  program  with- 
out making  the  majority  contribution; 
the  first  time  that  we  will  be  in  a  pro- 
j:ram  where  we  cannot  be  attacked  as 
having  purely  selfish  interests — dollar 
diplomacy — as  we  have  bitterly  been 
charged  in  the  past.  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  us  to  get  out  of 
the  type  of  foreign  aid  lending  in  which 
we  have  been  involved. 

Mr.  POFF  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

M;  VVIDN.ALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF'  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  explain  what  kind  of  loans  IDA 
would  make  which  the  International 
Ba.nk  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment does  not  now  make. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment makes  hard  money  loans.  This 
would  enable  soft  currency  loans  to  be 
made,  repayable  in  soft  currencies  of 
the  countries  that  are  to  obtain  the 
loans.  There  are  many  underdeveloped 
countries  in  the  world  that  do  not  have 
hard  cun-encies  and  they  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  obtain  funds  that  will  enable 
the  development  of  those  countries. 

M"  POFF  When  the  repayments  are 
made  m  soft  currencies,  will  the  soft 
currencies  become  a  part  of  a  revolving 
fund^ 

Mr.  -vVlDNALL.  Yes.  They  will  be 
retained  in  the  bank  and  reutilized  for 
additional  loans. 

Mr  POFF  What  additional  author- 
ity, if  any.  would  have  to  be  obt.ained 
from  this  body  or  the  legislative  body  of 
i  r;v  member  of  the  association  to  make 
new  loans  from  the  revolving  fund  in 
each  new  fi.scal  year? 

Mr.  WIDNAI.L.  As  I  understand, 
there  wi.l  be  :\u  new  authority  for  re- 
lending  of  money  that  is  in  the  original 
institution.  If  there  were  to  be  any  ad- 
ditional hard  currency  contributions  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  it  uould 
be  necessary  for  Congress  to  act  on  such 
a  proposal 

Mr  POFF  Will  any  interest  be  paid 
by  the  fund  to  the  contributing  nations 
on  their  contributions? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  do  not  beheve  that 
there  is  any  contemplated  interest  to  any 
of  the  contributing  nations  for  their  ini- 
tial capital  contribution. 

M-   POFF      I  'hank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  HI  EST  AND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  ijf^ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia. 

M:  HIESTAND.  Can  it  be  said  that 
t:  ^anization  of  this  fund  would  re- 

1  •■-'  he  pressure  on  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  a  part  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Acf 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  believe  it  definitely 
would 

Mr,  HIEST.AND  In  that  event,  it 
would  spread  the  responsibility  and  the 

confributjon? 


M.  WIDNALL  That  is  right.  The 
gentleman  from  California  might  be  in- 
terested in  who  are  the  other  nations 
that  would  participate  in  making  hard- 
currency  contributions  to  this  fund: 
Australia.  Canada,  France.  Germany, 
Norway,  United  Kingdom — I  have  a  list 
of  them  here. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  The  purpose  of  my 
question  was  to  bring  out  that  this  is  a 
more  desirable  and  a  more  businesslike 
way  than  simply  the  United  States  con- 
tributing everything  or  running  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Far  more  business- 
like, and  I  think  it  has  far  more  appeal 
to  our  people  to  know  that  it  is  on  a  loan 
basis  and  to  know  that  it  is  participated 
in  by  the  other  countries  we  have  helped 
in  the  past. 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  other  coun- 
tries making  this  hard-currency  con- 
tribution. I  will  start  again.  Australia, 
Austria.  Belgium.  Canada,  Denmark, 
Finland.  France.  Germany.  Italy.  Japan, 
Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Norway. 
Sweden.  Union  of  South  Africa.  United 
Kingdom,  for  a  total  of  $442.78  million. 
Of  the  total  of  $763  million  we  con- 
tribute $320  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
state  how  many  of  the  countries  he  has 
ju^jt  identified  get  no  assistance  of  any 
kind  from  the  United  States  through  the 
foreign  giveaway  program  or  any  other 
handout  program? 

Aie  there  any  of  those  countrie.<;  that 
do  not  get  some  assistance  from  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  do  not  have  any 
figures  in  my  possession  to  indicate 
whether  they  do  or  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  question  was  not 
asked  when  the  hearings  were  held? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  do  not  believe  it 
wa.s. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  8  of  the  report 
I  notice  this  sentence : 

Financing  can  thus  be  provided  to  less- 
developed  member  countries  or  to  less- 
developed  dependent  and  associated  terri- 
tories of  members  of  the  Association. 

My  question  is.  Does  that  mean  that 
States  and  territories  of  the  United 
States  can  borrow  from  this  fund,  as  well 
as  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe— and  I  hope 
my  chaimian  will  correct  me  on  this — 
that  they  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
borrow.  Am  I  correct  in  making  that 
statement,  that  territories  of  the  United 
States  could  borrow  from  this  fund? 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  States  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Political  entities 
within  a  countiy  do  not  qualify  for  this 
borrowing.  The  United  States  has  its 
own  institutions  and  agencies  which  will 
take  care  of  the  States  and  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  such  as  territories. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  this  legislation  and  wish  to 


associate  myself  with  my  dLstinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  in  the  re- 
marks that  he  has  made. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
constructive  and  far-reaching  proposals 
Congress  has  ever  had  before  it.  The 
International  Development  Association 
will  make  it  po.ssible  for  the  free  world 
to  do  a  much  more  effective  job 
of  helping  the  less -developed  countries 
strengthen  their  economies  and  pro- 
vide greater  opportunities  for  their 
people. 

In  the  context  of  the  worldwide  com- 
petition between  the  free  and  the  Com- 
muni.st  worlds,  this  new  endeavor  is  cer- 
tain to  become  one  of  our  most  valuable 
instrumentalities. 

It  will  place  an  increasing  amount  of 
our  economic  assistance  activities  on  a 
multilateral,  rather  than  unilateral, 
basis  by  bringing  into  active  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  the  other  indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  free  world. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  World  Bank, 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion will  enable  us  to  reach  many  of  the 
newer  nations  and  many  of  their  most 
necessaiT  projects  with  long-term  loans 
at  reasonable  rates  of  interest. 

As  an  international  agency,  the  IDA 
will  help  provide  a  new  and  constructive 
use  for  the  increasing  supply  of  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  our  sales  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. While  the  United  States  is  faced 
with  many  practical  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  these  soft  currencies,  an  inter- 
national agency  like  IDA  will  be  able  to 
make  maximum  use  of  these  resources. 

It  would  be  u.seful  to  recall.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  great  growth  and  expan- 
.sion  of  the  United  States  during  the 
19th  century  was  made  possible  in  large 
measure  by  the  financial  investment  of 
foreign  interest.  In  effect,  we  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  adopt  this  far-sighted 
course  ourselves  and  invest  our  own  re- 
sources in  the  future  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity in  the  new  and  less  fortunate 
countries  of  the  world. 

This  is  a  sound  and  practical  and 
eminently  wise  endeavor,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  urge  the  House  to  approve  the 
legislation  and  authorize  United  States 
participation  in  the  International  De- 
velopment As.sociation. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  tO  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man was  a.sked  the  question  if  this 
would  not  lessen  the  strain  on  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  and  he  said  he 
thought  so.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  very 
definitely  would  lessen  the  strain  on  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  just  as  the  In- 
ternational Bank  lessens  the  strain  upon 
the  Export-Import  Bank? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  One  would  expect 
that  to  be  the  result,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  you  can  say  positively  it  would 
happen. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  But  that  is 
part  of  the  expectation? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.     Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  SPFNCE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  in  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Patican]. 

DISTRTSSTD    ARKAS   BILL    TOtL   COtrNTKIJEg    OTTTSHW 
OF    Tin:    U-NfTED    STATES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  is,  in  effect,  a  distressed -areas  bill 
for  foreign  countries.  As  one  who  has 
previously  supported  foreign  aid  and 
loan  programs,  I  appreciate  both  the 
reasoning  and  the  motives  of  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  now  support 
this  legislation.  In  good  conscience, 
however,  I  cannot  agree  to  this  bill,  or 
to  any  similar  proposal  for  establishing 
still  another  foreign  lending  agency.  I 
cannot  reconcile  the  totally  different 
attitudes  and  policies  of  our  Federal 
Government  toward  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  our  own  people  and  those  of 
people  in  foreign  lands. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  President 
vetoed  a  distressed-areas  bill  which  was 
intended  to  help  spark  economic  recov- 
ery in  the  distressed  areas  of  the  United 
States.  That  bill  proposed  to  use  only 
$251  million  of  Federal  funds  for  this 
purpose.  The  present  bill  proposes  to 
use  another  $320  million  of  Federal 
funds  for  such  purposes  abroad. 

Two  years  ago  the  President  vetoed 
a  similar  bill  to  help  distressed  areas  in 
the  United  States.  Yet  at  that  time 
our  Government  was  already  operating 
or  contributing  to  four  different  agencies 
making  foreign  loans  for  economic  de- 
velopment. Meanwhile  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  Congress  to  author- 
ize, and  Congress  has  authorized,  two 
additional  agencies  to  make  foreign 
loans  for  these  purposes.  This  now 
gives  us  a  total  of  six  as  follows: 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development — W  o  r  1  d 
Bank. 

The  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund. 

The  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

This  bill  would  establish  still  a  seventh 
agency.  In  addition,  there  are  at  least 
17  other  foreign  lending  agencies  in  op- 
eration by  the  Western  nations. 

Please  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  hearings 
on  this  bill  and  turn  to  page  50.  Mr. 
John  J.  McCloy  was  testifying.  He  lists 
in  the  record  about  25  agencies  in  the 
international  lending  field  today.  I  sent 
a  written  request  to  the  chainnan  of  the 
committee  asking  that  he  obtain  the 
names  of  these  agencies;  they  appear  at 
page  50  of  the  hearings,  as  named  by 
Mr.  McCloy,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  This  will  make 
about  the  26th  agency  in  the  interna- 
tional field  making  loans  to  other  coun- 
tries, other  distressed  areas,  but  not  a 
penny  for  oui-  own  country  for  the  same 
purposes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  should 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  con- 
solidating and  making  clear  the  situa- 


tion, doing  some  of  the  work  I  should 
have  done.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  quorum  to 
hear  that? 

Mr.  PATM.\N      No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     I  do. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  the  gentleman 
should  not  do  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  How 
else  can  the  gentleman  get  this  before 
the  Members  of  the  House? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
been  here  as  long  as  I  have. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  I 
know;  but  I  have  not  learned  as  much, 
and  I  do  not  know  how. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  withdraw  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No.  I 
do  not.  I  want  the  rest  of  the  Members 
to  hear  it.  It  is  the  most  informative 
statement  I  have  heard  in  a  long  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count.  [After  counting.!  One  hundred 
and  eight  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  when 
this  administration  came  into  office 
there  were  2  foreign  lending  agencies 
already  established  and  in  operation, 
one  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, the  other  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development — 
the  World  Bank.  Yet  the  admin- 
istration has  asked  Congress  to  approve 
new^  foreign  lending  agencies,  and  the 
Congress  has  approved  them,  at  the  rate 
of  better  than  one  new  agency  every  2 
years.  The  new  agencies  were  not  in- 
tended to  replace,  and  have  not  replaced, 
the  old  agencies. 

These  agencies  are  duplicating.  I  am 
not  criticizing  any  Member  for  his  vote 
on  this  bill;  I  know  that  many  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  purpose,  but  I 
wonder  what  you  must  think  of  ha\-ing 
7  different  foreign  lending  agencies  in 
Washington  and  17  others  in  the  other 
Western  nations,  all  to  do  practically 
the  same  thing. 

Any  other  country  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept the  United  States  and  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain coimtries  can  get  aid  from  the  25 
different  agencies  to  help  in  economic 
development  of  their  distressed  areas. 
We  are  the  only  free  country  that  is 
excepted.  Our  own  people  are  not  eligi- 
ble even  to  apply  for  this  aid. 

How  ridiculous  can  this  Congress  get? 
People  are  going  to  ask  how  ridiculous 
we  can  get.  We  now  have  more  foreign 
lending  agencies  than  we  have  personnel 
to  staff  them.  The  new  agency  to  be 
created  by  this  bill  is  to  be  manned  by 
the  personnel  of  the  International  Bank. 
The  new  agency  is  to  have  the  same  di- 
rectois,  the  same  ofBcers.  and  the  same 
staff  The  only  real  difference  between 
the  new  agency  and  the  present  World 
Bank  is  that  the  new  agency  is  to  make 
what  are  called  soft  loans.  That  has 
been  the  usual  justification  for  almost  all 
of  the  new  foreign  lending  agencies  set 
up  during  these  past  8  years.  The  new 
agencies  were  needed,  we  were  told,  to 
make  softer  loans  than  the  older  agencies 
could  make.     These  soft  loan  agencies 


are  now  making  loans  to  help  the  bor- 
rowing countries  make  the  payments 
due  on  the  hard  loans  previously  made 
to  them. 

Here  is  an  agency  that  Is  to  be  super- 
imposed' "upon  another  agency  in  its  en- 
tirety. Its  purpose  is  only  to  make  softer 
loans.  It  is  to  make  long-term  loans  at 
low  rates  of  interest — at  2  percent  or  1 
percent — or  at  no  interest  at  all;  and 
the  repayment  of  the  loan,  if  any.  can 
be  in  the  local  currency  of  the  country 
borrowing  the  money. 

Mr,  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
if  the  gentleman  can  give  me  a  little 
more  time. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  McCloy  has  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  American  people. 
When  he  mentioned  all  of  these  agencies, 
was  he  testifying  for  or  against  this  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  assume  he  was  testi- 
fying for  it.  but  he  was  not  advancing  the 
cause  of  the  bill  when  he  said  there  were 
25  other  agencies  doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  He  was  testifying  for 
the  bill,  was  he  not?  • 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly  he  was;  you 
would  not  have  had  him  here  otherwise. 

The  following  appears  at  page  50  of 
the  hearings: 

In  Mr.  John  J.  McCloy's  testimony  (p. 
42),  a  reference  is  made  to  "a  considerable 
number  of  agencies  In  the  various  countries 
of  the  West,  Including,  of  course,  the  Inter- 
nationa! agencies,  which  prospective  bor- 
rowers from  the  less-developed  lands  might 
approach."  In  response  to  a  request  bv  Hon. 
Wright  Patman  that  these  agencies  be  Iden- 
tified, the  following  information  waa  fur- 
nished; 

SOITECES  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  LESSER 
DEVELOPED  LANDS  FROM  GOVERNMENTS  OF 
WESTERN    COUNTRIES 

U.S.  Export-Import  Bank. 

tJ.S.  Development  Loan  Fuiid. 

tJ.S.  InternaUonal  Coop>eratlon  Adminis- 
tration. 

US.  Public  Law  480  (not  a  lending  agency 
but  a  source  of  foreign  assistance). 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

International  Finance  Corporation. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

United  Nations  Special  Fund. 

Kurojjean  Investment  Bank  (European 
Common   Market). 

The  Development  Fund  (European  Com- 
mon  Market  i . 

Common  Market  Loan  Fund  for  African 
Countries. 

Colombo  Plan  (at>out  half  the  18  members 
lend  directly  through  this) . 

Overseas  Countries  and  Territories  Loan 
Fund  (British). 

Commonwealth  Development  Finance  Cor- 
poration (British). 

Colonial  Development  Corporation  (Brit- 
ish). 

Fonds  dinvestlssements  pour  le  Developpe- 
ment  Economlque  et  Social  des  Departcments 
d'Outre  Mer  (French) . 

Fonds  d'Alde  et  de  Cooperation  (FrenchK 

Caisse  Centrale  de  la  France  d "Outre  Mer 
^  French). 

Elite  Nazionale  Idrocomburl   (Italian^. 

Banco  de  Fomento  Naclonal  (Portuguese — 
to  dependencies  only). 

Direct  loans  from  governments  of  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  Belgium.  Switzerland. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama, 
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Mr  ANDREWS  A.-,  I  understand, 
the  loans  made  under  ihi.s  bill  would  be 
repaid  m  soft  currency. 

Mr  PATMAN  In  soft  currency,  yes. 
In  the  local  currencv  of  whatever  coun- 
try borrows  from  rr.f  ag^'ncy. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
we  have  at  the  present  time  about  $3 
billion  worth  of  soft  currency? 

Mr  PATMAN  Oh.  we  own  more  than 
tha:  You  are  underestimating  the 
amount,   I   beheve 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  me  how  mucn  wt'  do  have? 

M:-  PATMAN  I  do  not  have  the 
e.xaci  figure  in  mind,  and  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  it  is 
in  e.xcess  of  $3  billion. 

Mr  ANDREWS.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
does  not  the  gentleman  consider  repay- 
able in  .soft  currency  to  be  just  another 
foi-m  of  economic  aid? 

M;-  PATMAN  Yes:  the  worst  thing 
about  this  proposal  is  that  our  Govern- 
ment ha5  jiist  rejected  a  distressed  areas 
bill  of  $251  million  for  our  own  people. 
which  provided  for  repayment  in  hard 
Amencati  dollars.  We  are  denying  our 
own  people  any  aid,  yet  we  come  along 
and  vote  for  this  bill,  which  is  $320  mil- 
lion— and  this  amount  is  only  the  stai-t — 
to  help  distressed  areas  in  other  coun- 
tries outside  of  the  United  States.  Does 
that  make  sense? 

There  is  no  agency  and  no  money  for 
doing  for  our  own  people  what  any  of 
these  foreign  lending  agencies  are  doing 
for  people  abroad.  I  do  not  argue  that 
charity  should  begin  at  home.  But  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  if  such  assistance 
a.=!  all  of  these  foreign  lending  agencies 
are  providing  for  peoples  abroad  is  based 
upon  sound  economics,  such  assistance 
for  am-  own  people  is  equally  sound  eco- 
nomics. Alternatively,  if  this  Nation 
cannot  afford  the  money  to  help  dis- 
tressed areas  at  home,  we  cannot  afford 
the  money  to  help  distressed  areas 
abroad. 

As  has  beei  indicated,  this  bill  would 
provide  a  program  of  foreign  lending  in 
cooperation  with,  and  in  coordination 
with,  other  friendly  nations  able  to  con- 
tribute funds  for  this  purpose.  In  this 
respect  the  bill  is  good.  Yet  the  need  is 
not.  as  I  see  it,  for  still  another  lending 
agency.  Rather  the  need  is  for  a  con- 
solidation of  lending  programs  and  a 
cooperative  endeavor  to  develop  a  ra- 
tional plan  of  economic  d'.'velopment. 
If  our  efforts  are  to  be  effective  in  rais- 
ing l:v:r.-:  -'andards  in  the  underde- 
veloped countries,  they  must.  I  think. 
plan  for  trade  as  well  as  for  local  pro- 
ductive resources. 

-\rr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Just  a 
few  moments  ago  I  heard  something 
when  I  was  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  that  I  would  like  cleared  up 
for  I  do  not  know  whether  thg  gentle- 
man who  said  it  meant  it  or  not,  but 
he  said  that  we  gave  the  Federal  em- 
ployees a  raise  and  now  we  are  going 
to  take  it  away  from  them.  Is  that 
true  '> 

M:  PATMAN  I  do  not  know;  I  can- 
not answer  that  question. 

Mr.  HOFPM.'VN  of  Michigan.  Who  is 
(<uing  topay  forit? 


M;-  PAI-MAN  You  have  a  lot  of 
people  around  Washington  who  can  say 
"No,"  but  almost  nobody  who  can  say 
"Yes."  That  is  one  thing  about  a  demo- 
cratic government — parliamentary  gov- 
ernment— a  lot  of  people  are  in  bottle- 
neck positions  and  can  say  "No,"  but 
there  is  hardly  anybody  who  can  say 
■Yes." 

Ml-.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Rhodes  1. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  take  this  time  in  order  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  of  the  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  reading 
the  bill  and  the  committee  report  that 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion will  be  under  some  sort  of  control 
of  the  World  Bank.  Is  that  a  valid 
observation? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  answer  is  that  the 
same  personnel  of  the  World  Bank  will 
operate  this  association.  There  will  be 
no  additional  personnel  employed  as  a 
result  of  this  bill;  they  will  use  the  same 
personnel  from  top  to  bottom. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  World 
Bank  makes  loans,  as  I  understand,  in 
hard  currencies,  and  they  have  to  be 
repaid  in  hard  currencies.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  substantially 
correct. 

Mr.  RHODES  or  Arizona.  The  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  how- 
ever, will  make  loans  in  hard  currencies 
repayable  in  soft  currencies. 

Mr.  MULTER.  No.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MULTER.  While  they  have  been 
talking  here  about  soft  currencies,  it  is 
not  quite  that  simple.  They  say  these 
hard  currency  loans  are  repayable  in 
soft  currencies.  What  they  should  have 
been  talking  about  is  soft  terms  meaning 
these  underdeveloped  areas  may  get  as 
much  as  50  years  at  low  interest  rate  to 
repay  the  loans. 

There  may  be  soft  currency  loans  re- 
payable in  soft  currency.  Payment  of 
loans  is  permitted  in  soft  currencies  if 
approved  by  the  Bank.  Soft  currencies 
that  are  paid  in  will  be  used  to  make 
loans  in  soft  currency  repayable  in  soft 
currencies. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  I  under- 
stand, do  you  mean  that  IDA  will  not 
be  making  loans  in  dollars  payable  in 
rupees,  for  instance? 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  not  intended. 
Dollar  loans  are  intended  to  be  repaid  in 
dollars. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thought 
this  really  was  the  same  function  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  performs.  Is 
this  something  entirely  different?  I  now 
gather  instead  that  this  is  similar  to 
what  the  World  Bank  does. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  Development 
Loan  Fund  is  unilateral.  Unlike  this 
new  institution,  only  U.S.  funds  are  used 
in  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  ad- 
dressing myself  only  to  the  manner  of 
the  repayment  of  the  loans.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  makes  loans  in  American 
dollars  repayable  in  American  dollars, 
whereas  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
makes  loans  in  American  dollars  repay- 
able in  some  other  currency.  I  had 
thought  that  IDA  also  made  loans  re- 
payable in  soft  currencies. 

Is  that  a  valid  statement? 

Mr.  MULTER.  One  thing  that  must 
be  understood  is  that  when  they  pay 
for  commodities  under  the  operation  of 
Public  Law  480.  soft  currencies  are  gen- 
erated abroad.  In  such  a  country  we 
can  lend  those  soft  currencies  instead 
of  lending  them  hard  currencies. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Will  the 
gentleman  explain  to  me  how  this  is  pos- 
sible^ We  have  certain  soft  currencies 
which  belong  to  the  Crovernment  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  going  to  put 
$320,290,000  into  the  capital  of  this  De- 
velopment Loan  Association.  These  are 
dollars,  not  local  currency. 

Mr.   MULTER.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  How  do 
we  get  any  local  currencies  which  belong 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
into  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation? 

Mr.   MULTER.     Every  dollar  that  is 
going  to  be  subscribed  by  each  of  these 
countries,   and   there    are   68   of   them 
will  be  in  US  dollars. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     Correct. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Hard  currencies  in 
hard  U.S.  dollars.  The  loans  in  the  first 
instance  will  be  made  to  borrowers  who 
are  members  of  this  association  in  hard 
curiencies.  They  will  call  for  repay- 
ment in  hard  currencies.  If  any  of 
those  hard  currencies  should  be  used 
under  Public  Law  480  with  which  to 
buy  any  of  our  surplus  commodities, 
which  are  then  sent  to  one  of  these 
member  countries,  then  in  lieu  of  repay- 
ing hard  currencies,  those  countries  may 
be  permitted  to  pay  soft  currencies  and 
those  soft  currencies  will  in  turn  be  used 
for  other  soft  currency  loans. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man means  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  will  make  loans  of 
dollars  so  that  other  countries  may  buy 
our  surplus  commodities  under  title  3 
of  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  this  Association  may  op- 
erate. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  If  we  are 
going  to  do  that  we  had  better  repeal 
some  of  the  laws  we  now  have.  I  can- 
not imagine  any  country  doing  this  when 
it  has  the  opportunity  now  of  getting 
such  fine  terms  under  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  purpose  of  this 
is  to  replace  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  We  hope  eventually  to  terminate 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  this 
in  part  takes  the  place  of  it.  plus  the  fact 
we  have  all  these  other  countries  par- 
ticipating instead  of  our  doing  it  alone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.     KILBURN      Mr.     Chairman,     I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 
Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  and  the  distin- 
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guished  members  of  the  Committee  had 
brought  in  a  bill  which  repealed  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  in  favor  of  a  mul- 
tilateral basis  of  making  loans  in  hard 
currency,  repayable  in  soft,  it  w  ould  have 
found  much  more  favor  on  the  floor.  To 
me  all  this  only  does  multilaterally  what 
we  now  do  on  a  bilateral  basis.  If  it  is 
l)referable  to  do  it  multilaterally — I  do 
not  say  it  is — then  that  is  the  route  we 
should  adopt.  I  think  it  is  fine  that  the 
nations  listed  in  the  committee  report 
are  going  to  make  contributions,  so  that 
we  will  not  have  to  continue  to  bear  this 
whole  burden.  My  main  objection  how- 
ever, is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI. 
It  seems  to  me  we  are  piling  agency  on 
top  of  agency,  and  are  creating  another 
agency  which  is  something  for  us  to 
watch,  and  it  makes  no  sense  at  all. 
>  Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  like  to  read 
from  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ti-easury,  Mr.  Anderson,  given  before  the 
committee: 

The  articles  of  agreement  allow  the  Execu- 
tive Directors  a  great  deal  of  QexlbUlty  In 
setting  tlie  terms  and  condltlona  of  the  loans. 
The  IDA  will  be  empowered  to  make  loans 
wholly  or  partly  repayable  in  the  borrower  s 
own  currency.  It  will  also  be  empowered  to 
make  loans  repayable  in  hard  currencies,  but 
with  longer  maturities  than  are  possible  for 
International  Bank  loans  In  view  of  the 
Bank's  own  financing  conditions.  Loans 
may  be  made  at  rates  of  Interest  which  will 
be  below  the  rate  on  Bank  loans.  In  short, 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  International 
Development  Association  Is  to  make  loans 
which  will  bear  less  heavUy  on  the  balances 
of  payments  of  the  borrowing  countries  than 
loans  of  the  type  now  made  by  the  Inter- 
national Bank  or  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
This.  Indeed,  is  the  purpose  of  an  Interna- 
tional Development  Association. 

The  IDA  articles  specify  that  it  will  not 
provide  financing  when  It  Is  available  from 
private  sovirces  on  reasonable  terms  for  the 
recipient  or  could  be  proWded  by  a  loan  of 
the  type  made  by  the  Bank. 

The  eflect  on  the  balances  of  payments  of 
the  borrowing  countries  will  vary  somewhat, 
depending  upon  the  policy  which  the  IDA 
evolves  within  the  flexibility  as  to  terms  of 
loans  that  Is  provided  by  the  articles.  Long 
schedules  of  amortization  or  lower  Interest 
rates  enable  countries  to  pay  off  hard-cur- 
rency loans  at  a  lower  annual  cost.  When 
the  repajTnent  Is  made  In  local  currencies, 
there  Is.  of  course,  no  burden  on  the  balance 
of  payments  of  the  borrower.  By  these 
methods  the  developing  countries  will  be 
able  to  obtain  more  finance  than  they  could 
otherwise  obtain. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  make  a  comment 
on  another  provision  of  the  bill  I  do 
like,  although  I  do  not  imderstand. 
On  page  4.  section  (c>,  it  is  stated: 
Any  payment  made  to  the  United  SUtes 
by  the  association  as  a  distribution  of  net 
Income  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
as   a   miscellaneous    receipt. 

In  the  case  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  the  money  never  gets  back  to  the 
Treasury.  It  is  a  revolving  fund.  Some- 
thing of  this  may  come  back  to  the 
Treasury.  We  make  the  contribution  in 
dollars.  Will  we  be  receiving  dividends 
in  local  currencies,  to  add   to  our  al- 


ready rather  large  stock  of  local  cur- 
rencies, or  will  we  actually  get  dollars 
tmck  as  a  result  of  this  transaction? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  it  is  clearly 
intended  to  mean  repayment  in  the 
funds  available  to  the  International 
Development  Association  and  the  World 
Bank.  Now,  it  is  not  contempl?ted  that 
they  are  going  to  wind  up  with  nothing 
but  soft  currencies.  But.  when  the  time 
comes  to  liquidate  the  bank  and  they 
have  nothing  left  but  soft  currencies, 
that  is  what  each  subscribing  country 
will  get.  We  are  very  hopeful  that  they 
will  wind  up  with  hard  currencies. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Just  one  question.  Is 
it  not  true  that  in  the  origination  of 
this  program,  it  was  intended  to  replace 
or  to  some  degree  replace  our  contri- 
bution to  the  International  Loan  F^ind? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  an- 
swer that  question? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     Yes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  when  you  say 
"International  Loan  Fund,"  you  should 
•say  "Development  Loan  Fund,"  which  is 
solely  a  U.S.  fund,  set  up  by  our  country 
with  our  own  money. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  fully  understand 
that. 

Mr.  MULTER.  This  bill  is  intended 
to  bring  all  these  68  countries  into  this 
new  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation. Eventually  wc  can  liquidate  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  United 
States  will  cease  doing  this  on  its  own. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Does  the  gentleman 
honestly  believe  that  this  will  come  about 
in  the  immediate  future,  or  is  this  an- 
other instance  where  a  new  program  is 
being  created  with  the  intention  that 
this  will  be  done;  but  in  reality,  will  w-e 
ever  see  the  day  when  this  will  take 
place? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
ihe  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  keeps  mentioning  the  possibility 
of  a  dividend.  How  can  a  dividend  be 
paid  if  they  loan  them  the  money  with- 
out interest? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  transactions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  will  bear 
intere.^t  as  any  other  loan  transaction 
would. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Ch&irman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York   I  Mr.  MulterI. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
the  considered  opinion  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Bariking  and  Currency,  as 
indicated  by  a  vote  of  21  to  1.  that  this 
is  a  good  program  and  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  MULTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  mind  stand- 
ing alone  when  I  am  right,  but  it  hap- 


pens that  I  have  a  little  company  m  this 
case.  The  vote  was  20  to  3  or  something 
like  that.  I  do  not  mind  being  singled 
out  in  this  case,  however. 

Mr  KILBURN.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  vote  was  18 
to  3 

Mr.  MULTER.  Obviously  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion.  Let  me  revise  my 
statement  to  say  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  overwhelmingly 
endorses  this  legislation  and  urges  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  inadvertently  has  given  the 
impression  that  we  have  some  26  agen- 
cies set  up  to  do  this  work.  He  referred 
to  the  testimony  of  a  veiT  distinguished 
gentleman,  Mr.  John  McCloy,  who,  inci- 
dentally, was  the  first  president  of  the 
World  Bank,  a  very  distinguished  and 
honorable  gentleman  whose  opinions  are 
valued  by  all  of  us.  We  have  taken  his 
recommendations  and  suggestions  many 
times  on  various  matters. 

Now,  if  you  will  loojk  at  the  statement 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  referred 
to-  as  having  been  furnished  to  us  by 
Mr.  McCloy,  you  will  find  that  he  has 
listed  there  four  countries  outside  of  the 
United  States  that  make  direct  loans. 
They  are  not  agencies  of  this  Govern- 
ment. They  are  not  international  agen- 
cies, even  though  they  may  be  consid- 
ered as  making  international  loans ;  that 
is.  loans  to  other  countries.  So,  too,  you 
will  find  also  listed  by  Mr.  McCloy  three 
institutions  set  up  by  Great  Britain  mak- 
ing loans  to  British  dominions. 

You  will  find  three  in.?titutions  set  up 
by  France  which  are  making  loans  to 
Fiench  communities.  Then  there  is  an 
Italian  organization,  and  a  Portuguese 
organization,  each  of  which  makes  loans 
to  their  own  dependencies. 

So,  if  you  eliminate  all  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  the  organizations  of  foreign 
countries,  and  eliminate  the  European 
Investment  Bank,  which  is  just  that,  a 
European  investment  bank,  and  the  En- 
velopment Fund  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  and  the  Common  Market 
Loan  Fund  for  the  African  Countries, 
you  will  find  that  all  we  have  left  are 
six  agencies  on  the  international  scene 
organized  or  participated  in  by  the 
United  States,  included  in  which  are  the 
U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  which,  as  you 
know,  is  intended  primarily  to  help 
Americans.  There  is  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  which  has  been  referred  to; 
there  is  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  about  which  I  am  sure 
you  all  know,  the  International  Bank 
which  is  what  we  refer  to  as  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration and  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank. 

Here,  after  2  long  years  of  hard,  seri- 
ous and  determined  negotiation,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  for- 
mer Member  of  this  House  and  now  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  MoNRONEY,  with  the  aid  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Tieasury  De- 
partment, we  have  obtained  the  commit- 
ment of  68  foreign  countries  to  partici- 
pate in  this  joint  cooperative  endeavor 
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to  help  ihe  uncle: df', r.'Ji.^'d  countries, 
count-nes  which  up  to  rio'.v,  -a  f  have  been 
;v:p;r;^'  almost  alone, 

M;  HATLEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MULTEPv.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  thi.s 
raeihod  of  approach  was  a  choice  made 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
State  Department,  possibly  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  who  realized  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  getting  tired  of 
draining  the  United  States  Treasui-y- 
Setting  up  this  kind  of  an  organization 
and  financing  it  with  $300  million-plus 
of  American  money  means  that  this 
program  will  be  carried  on  even  if  the 
Congress,  in  the  future,  refused  to  make 
direct  appropriations  for  mutual  aid. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  will  not  attribute 
that  motive  to  those  who  participated  in 
this  fine  endeavor.  I  would  rather  think 
that  they  were  motivated  primarily  by 
the  desire  to  bring  all  of  the  free  coun- 
tries into  one  cooperative  movement  so 
that  we  would  not  be  doing  this  job 
alone.  Here  in  these  trying  times,  with 
a  setback  at  the  summit  and  a  setback 
in  Japan,  after  having  over  2  long  years 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  all  of  the  free 
countries  together  in  one  real  coopera- 
tive effort  to  show  we  can  stand  up 
against  the  Communist  nations  of  the 
world  and  can  fight  them,  not  with  bul- 
lets, but  with  the  kind  of  aid  that  makes 
it  possible  for  these  nations  to  build 
themselves  up  as  free  coimtries — I  say 
to  you  we  dare  not  turn  down  a  bill  of 
this  kind.  All  this  bill  calls  for  in  1961 
is  a  total  contribution  to  this  aa^/iciation 
of  $73  million  on  our  part  and  during 
each  of  the  next  4  year.s  thereafter  a 
total  contribution  of  $61  million.  That 
is  all  it  calls  for.  And  bear  in  mind 
this  is  only  an  authorization.  There  is 
no  appropriation  in  this  bill.  After  this 
is  pa.sscd,  they  will  then  have  to  go  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  get 
S71  million  for  next  year  and  $61  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  succeeding  4  years. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr    MTII.TFR.     Yes. 

M-  F?.\ll  EV  I  notice  on  page  50  of 
the  heanncs  that  Mr.  McCloy,  whose 
name  has  come  into  the  discussion  quite 
frequently,  was  being  questioned  by  the 
srentleman  from  Ohio  fMr.  V.anikI,  a 
m  mber  of  the  gentleman's  committee. 
In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  V.^nikI.  Mr.  McCloy 
said: 

Bear  In  mind  this  is  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  aid  program.  A  good  part  of  the 
aid  program  today  Is^ied  to  American  goods. 

Mr.  Vanix.  Yes.  but  It  Is  contemplated.  Is 
It  not.  that  this  lending  authority  will  be 
something  that  will  probably  increase? 
They  undoubtedly  axe  going  to  come  back 
for  more  and  more  .'authority. 

Mr  McClot.  If  the  administration  of  this 
Is  a  success,  I  think  it  would  be  almost  nec- 
essary that  they  should  come  back  for  re- 
plenishment; not  only  replenishment,  but 
perhaps  some  expansion  of  :he  funds. 

It  just  means  that  it  is  going  to  be  a 
pros  ram  to  take  over  the  program  right 
now  that  is  represented  in  direct  appro- 
priations by  the  Congres.s  for  mutual  aid. 


M:-  MULTER.  1 1  mean.s  that  :f  we 
put  5  i-0  million  into  this  pro.  ram  over 
a  5-year  period,  and  thus  eliminate  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  which  up  to  the 
present  time  has  cost  us.  I  think,  about 
$1.4  billion,  I  tliink  IDA  will  have  done 
a  very  good  job.  If  in  the  second  5  years 
we  have  to  give  them  another  $320  mil- 
lion as  against  a  possible  $4  billion 
to  the  Development  Loan  Fund  I  think 
ue  will  have  done  an  even  better  job. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  There  is  one  point 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
have  cleared  up,  and  I  am  sure  he  can 
do  it.  Tlie  present  terms  of  loaning  by 
the  World  Bank  are  not  limited,  as  I 
recall  it.  There  is  no  limitation  on  in- 
terest rates  or  anything  like  that.  They 
have  used  their  judtnnent,  and  again  we 
say  it  has  been  quite  successful. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  operation  of  the 
World  Bank  today  has  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful operation  even  to  the  extent  of 
beiiTg  able  to  float  their  bonds  in  the 
open  market  and  borrow  additional 
funds  from  the  money  market  Instead 
of  coming  back  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Exactly:  and  the 
management  of  the  proposed  new  fund  is 
the  same  as  the  management  of  the 
World  Bank,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MULTER.     It  is  so  provided. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Therefore,  it  is  fail- 
to  assume  that  there  will  be  no  loans 
at  no  interest  or  at  ridiculous  interest 
rates,  as  has  been  charged. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  they  are  going 
to  run  this  International  Development 
Association  as  an  affiliate  of  the  Bank 
on  good  sound  business  principles. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  On  a  sound  busine.ss 
basis. 

Mr.  MULTER.     I  trust  so. 

Mr.  HOFF^IAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  un- 
derstood the  gentleman  to  say  a  few 
minutes  ago  in  support  of  his  theory 
that  we  should  adopt  this  bill  that  this 
is  only  an  authorization. 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does  the 
gentleman  not  believe  that  an  authoriza- 
tion is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
that  can  be  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations? 

Mr.  MULTER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  we  should  not  authorize  unless 
we  expect  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  appropriate. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  So  In 
substance  what  you  are  doing  is  asking 
for  an  appropriation. 

Mr  MULTER.  No.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing for  an  appropriation.  If  the  people 
^who  are  going  to  be  charged  with  doing 
this  job  cannot  justify  the  appropria- 
tion and  show  that  they  are  ready  to 
use  the  money,  and  that  the  money  when 
appropriated  will  be  used  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  then  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  call  a 
halt. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  would  just  take 
a  minute  to  explain  that  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  other  68  countries  have  passed 
this  agreement  through  their  parlia- 
ments or  congresses,  attaching  any 
amendment  to  this  bill  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same  as  killing  it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  it.  The  gentleman  is  correct.  We 
thought  in  committee  we  might  add 
some  amendments  to  it.  After  long  and 
serious  deliberation  and  conferences 
with  those  concerned  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Treasury  Department, 
as  well  as  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body,  it  was  made  amply  plain 
that  any  amendment  to  this  bill  will 
make  it  impossible  to  implement  the 
agreement  that  has  been  entered  Into 
with  all  these  other  countries. 

In  that  connection.  I  should  like  to 
say  that  we  had  some  very  serious  reser- 
vations as  to  whether  or  not  this  opera- 
tion would  be  in  accordance  with  Ameri- 
can public  policy  as  laid  down  by  the  UJS. 
Congress  in  the  various  bills,  resolutions, 
and  sense  resolutions  that  have  been 
passed  from  time  to  time.  We  have  been 
assured  that  such  UJS.  policy  will  be 
furthered  and  followed  to  the  fullest  de- 
gree in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, and  that  the  provisions  written  into 
the  enabling  legislation  authorizing  our 
membership  in  the  World  Bank,  will 
apply  with  equal  force  and  effect  so  that 
U.S.  policy  will  be  implemented  In  con- 
nection with  this  operation. 

I  have  not  agreed  with  evcothing  the 
World  Bank  has  done.  I  took  strong  ex- 
ception to  the  recent  loan  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  because  in  my  opinion 
that  loan  was  in  violation  of  U.S.  policy. 

Since  then  the  Congress  has  written 
into  law  that  U.S.  policy  demands  that 
no  loans  or  grants  be  made  to  any  coun- 
try which  interferes  with  the  free  transit 
of  International  seaways. 

We  in  our  committee  thought  that  we 
should  write  such  a  provision  into  this 
bill.  Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Moorhead),  then  di- 
rected our  attention  to  section  14  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act — 22 
U.S.C.  286 1 K>  which  provides: 

In  the  realization  that  additional  measures 
of  International  economic  cooperation  are 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  exiianslon  and  bal- 
anced growth  of  International  trade  and  ren- 
der most  effective  the  Association,  It  Is  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  seek  to  bring  about  further  agreement 
and  cooperatlou  among  members  of  the  A.jso- 
clatlou  as  soon  as  possible  on  ways  and  means 
which  will  best  reduce  obstacles  to  and  re- 
strictions upon  International  trade,  promote 
mutually  ftdvnntage<:jus  commercial  relations. 
and  otherwise  facilitate  the  expansion  and 
balanced  growth  of  International  trade  and 
promote  the  stability  of  International  eco- 
nomic relations.  In  considering  the  poilciea 
of  the  United  States  In  foreign  lending  and 
the  policies  of  the  A.-woclallon  the  Counrtl 
and  the  U.S.  representatives  on  the  Asaocla- 
tlon  shall  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  In  achieving 
such  agreement  and  cooperation. 
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Mr.  Moorhead  is  entitled  to  much  of 
the  credit  for  having  shown  the  way  in 
resolving  a  difficult  situation. 

Accordingly  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  HalpernI,  who  also  was  of  tre- 
mendous assistance  in  this  matter,  joined 
me  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  follows:  'j^,^ 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.'ihington.  D.C..  June  1.  1960. 
Hon.  RoBEST  B.  Anderson. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Ma.  Anderson;  As  you  know,  many 
of  our  colleagues  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  U.S.  policies  in  sup- 
port of  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of 
navigation  of  international  waterways  In  re- 
lation to  the  lending  policies  of  International 
financial  Institutions.  Tills  question  arises 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Development  Association. 

Section  14  of  the  Bretton  W(X)d.s  Agree- 
ments Act  of  July  31.  1945  (22  USC  286K  i 
contains  a  declaration  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  to  bring  about  further 
agreement  and  cooperation  among  nations 
and  International  bodies  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  expansion  and  balanced  growth  of  Inter- 
national trade  and  promote  the  stability  of 
International  economic  relations  on  the  basis 
of  stated  objectives.  It  further  provides 
that  in  considering  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  lending  and  the  policies  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  and  the  U.S.  representatives  on  the 
Fund  and  the  Bank  shall  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  In  achieving  such  agreement  and  coop- 
eration. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  Act.  H.R. 
11001,  we  would  appreciate  your  Informing 
us  whether  or  not  US  policy  as  ex- 
pressed In  section  14  will  apply  to  the  op- 
erations of  the  International  Development 
Association. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Abraham    J     Multtr. 
Setmous    Halpern. 

He  answered  as  follows: 

The  Secretart  of  the  Treasury. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  2.  1960. 
Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer. 
U.S.  House  of  Reprei^entatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Multeh:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  1,  1960,  in  which  you  refer  to 
your  concern  about  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  In  support  of  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  navigation  of  International  wa- 
terways and  request  advice  £is  to  whether 
section  14  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  of  July  31,  1945.  would  be  appUcable  to 
the  consideration  by  the  United  States  of 
the  policies  of  the  proposed  International 
Development  Association. 

I  am  pleased  to  confirm  my  understanding 
that  section  14  would  be  applicable  to  the 
consideration  by  the  United  States  of  the 
policies  of  the  proposed  International  Devel- 
opment Association. 

The  administration  has  been,  and  remains, 
fully  in  accord  with  the  basic  thought  which 
you  have  expressed  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately In  the  recent  past,  that  is,  that  free- 
dom of  navigation  through  international 
waterways  Is  an  essential  condition  for  the 
growth  of  fruitful  international  trade  and 
the  further  development  of  peaceful  rela- 
tions among  nations.  The  United  States  has 
consistently  urged  this  view  through  every 
appropriate  means  at  Its  disposal.  In  the 
United  Nations  and  through  normal  diplo- 
matic channel.^.  We  feel  that  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  through  its 
overall  contribution  to  the  economic  better- 


ment of  the  less  develi';»rl  ,rpri'  '  -'..p  free 
world,  can  be  of  great  help  ;r  ?  ijpnrtuig 
our  broad  aims  of  exjpandlng  International 
trade,  free  of  restrlCTlons  and  discrimina- 
tion. Including  freedom  of  navigation  of  In- 
ternational waterways. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  in  all  of  the  foreign  lend- 
ing activities  In  which  It  participates  are 
and  will  be  formulated  within  the  frame- 
work of  these  goals. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  B.  Anderson. 

Our  committee  has  accepted  that  rep- 
resentation as  an  undertaking  by  our 
Government  that  it  will  instruct  our 
repre.<:entatives  to  the  World  Bank  to 
act  and  vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  accept  the  gentle- 
mans  statement,  we  are  in  this  position, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
cannot  work  its  will  on  this  legislation. 
What  kind  of  a  situation  is  it  when  a 
group  of  men  can  meet  somewhere  and 
lay  down  rules  for  legislation  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Oh.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  does  not  intend  to  mis- 
interpret what  I  have  said.  Those  68 
countries  have  met  together  over  a 
period  of  2  years  and  have  come  forth 
with  this  agreement.  If  this  agreement 
is  bad,  it  should  not  be  implemented, 
and  we  should  then  of  course  kill  the 
bill.  But  after  carefully  considering 
this  agreement  as  entered  into  by  these 
different  countries,  if  we  say  it  is  good 
for  them  and  good  for  us  and  good  for 
the  free  world,  then  we  should  accept 
the  agreement  and  authorize  the  en- 
trance of  the  U.S.  Government  into  this 
agreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  am  not  willing  to 
have  some  group  of  nonelected  repre- 
sentatives tell  this  Congress  what  it  has 
to  do. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Then  we  should  re- 
peal all  legislation  we  have  ever  enacted 
because  our  Government  cannot  possibly 
operate  except  by  delegating  authority. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENTON.  This  session  of  Con- 
gress has  previously  authorized  expendi- 
tures of  over  $4  billion  for  the  World 
Monetary  Fund  and  International  Bank; 
$2  billion  for  the  Export-Import  Bank: 
$450  million  for  the  Inter-American 
Bank  and  over  a  billion  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  Now  we  are  coming 
in  with  this  appropriation.  I  realize 
.some  of  these  loans  will  be  paid  back, 
but  they  do  tend  to  unbalance  the 
budget.  Will  you  tell  me  how  we  can 
authorize  loans  of  several  billion  to  the 
other  countries  when  we  have  a  dis- 
tressed area  bill  of  approximately  $250 
million  vetoed  because  it  will  unbalance 
the  budget.  Should  not  the  same  rule 
apply  at  home  as  does  abroad? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DENTON.  If  an  expenditure, 
made  in  this  counti-y.  which  unbalances 


the  budget  is  dangerous  is  it  not  also 
dangerous  to  spend  money  abroad  for 
the  same  purpose?  Can  we  not  do  for 
the  distressed  areas  of  this  countrj'  what 
we  do  for  foreign  undeveloped  countries? 
Mr.  MULTER.  This  is  an  authcilza- 
tion  which  will  not  unbalance  the  bud- 
get. The  budget  as  presented  conti-m- 
plates  an  authorized  appropriation  of 
$73  million  for  1961.  Of  course  it  does 
not  include  the  money  that  will  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  next  4  years.  These  are 
not  g»ants.  Tliey  are  in  the  natm-e  of 
loans.  Every  one  of  the  items  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to.  except  grants  under 
ICA,  are  loans.  The  Export -Import 
Bank  has  not  lost  a  dollar.  It  has  been 
a  most  profitable  operation,  so  has  the 
Worid  Bank. 

Mr.  DENTON.  The  ICA  collected 
about  10  percent  of  the  loans  they  made. 
There  are  the  same  type  of  soft  loans? 
Mr.  MULTER.  These  are  not  soft 
loans  I  must  interrupt  the  gentleman 
to  say  these  are  not  soft  loans.  There 
may  be  soft  terms,  meaning  by  that  that 
.some  of  these  loans  may  run  as  long  as 
50  years,  but  they  are  not  soft  loans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
i-emarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  It  is.  in 
my  ojjinion,  a  long  step  forward  in  our 
policy  of  encouraging  multilateral  inter- 
national economic  cooperation.  The 
Association  will  provide  financing  on 
flexible  terms  to  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  free  world  and  will 
function  in  a  capacity  complementary 
to  the  World  Bank.  It  will  perforrn 
roughly,  on  a  multilateral  basis,  the  same 
functions  as  our  own  Development  Loan 
Fund,  and  will  enable  the  new.  under- 
develop>ed  countries  to  secure  financing 
for  desperately  desired  capital  needs. 
Hereafter,  other  nations  will  participate 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  less 
developed  countrie,s.  a  function  that  up 
to  now  has  been  carried  on  solely  by  us 
through  our  own  Development  Loan 
Fund.  I  am  proud  that  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Association. 

To  further  promote  our  policy  of  seek- 
ing peace  thi-ough  law  and  justice  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  written 
into  the  legislation  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciple regarding  freedom  of  navigation  in 
international  waterways.  However,  un- 
like the  unilateral  mutual  security  bill 
in  which  such  a  provision  was  included, 
this  measure  concerns  a  multilateral  in- 
stitution involving  the  participation  of 
some  67  other  nations.  Independent  ac- 
tion by  us  would  run  into  ratification 
problems  and  perhaps  invite  less  honor- 
able reservations  from  other  countries. 

In  view  of  this,  we  have  little  choice 
but  to  accept  the  assurances  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  our  representatives  to  the 
Association  will,  in  carrying  out  their 
duties,  uphold  the  principle  that  the 
United  States  is  opposed  to  the  denial 
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of  fret'doni  of  uavigaUon  in  interna- 
tional waitMuays  This  assurance  has 
been  given  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
T/ea>'i:y  who  is  our  representative  on 
the  World  Bank  and  who  will  exercise 
a  >;n;;Iar  laiiction  in  respect  to  the  As- 
sociation. 

Thi.T  principle  was  not  applied  in  the 
instance  of  the  recent  unfortunate 
Wiild  Bank  loan  to  the  UAR  for 
the  widening  and  deepening  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  This,  regretfully,  despite 
existing  statutes  relative  to  ynited 
States  participation  in  the  World  Bank 
which  read  in  part : 

It  U  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  to  bring  about-  further 
agreement  and  cooperation  among  nations 
and  international  bodies,  as  soon  as  poscible. 
on  ways  and  means  which  will  best  reduce 
obstacles  to  and  restrictions  upon  Interna- 
tional trade,  eliminate  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, promote  mutually  advantageous  com- 
mercial relations,  and  otherwise  facilitate 
the  expansion  and  balanced  growth  of  In- 
ternational trade  and  promote  the  stability 
of  international  economic  relations.  In 
considering  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
In  foreign  lending  and  the  policies  of  the 
Fund  and  the  Bank,  particularly  In  con- 
ducting exchange  transactions,  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  United  States  representatives  on 
the  Fund  and  the  Bank  shall  give  careful 
consideration  to  t  he  progress  which  has 
been  made  In  achieving  such  agreement 
and  cooperation. 

It  is  heartening  that  since  that  loan 
Congress  has  expressed  its  feelings  by 
adopting  an  amendment  to  the  recently 
enacted  mutual  security  authorization 
bill  in  support  of  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  navigation  through  international 
waterways. 

I:  is  flu-ther  heartening  that  our  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  words  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  commenting  on  H.R. 
11001  has  made  clear  its  full  recognition 
of  this  principle. 

I  join  my  colleague  from  New  York — 
who.se  strong  views  on  this  subject  as 
well  as  my  own  are  a  part  of  our  com- 
mittees  record  on  this  legislation— in 
accepting  the  good  faith  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  his  unequivocal 
statement  of  U.S.  policy  supporting  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  navigation 
through   international   waterways. 

In  his  exchange  of  correspondence 
with  my  colleague  and  myself,  the  Sec- 
retary set  forth  the  position  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  here- 
with copies  of  Ckiv  communications  for 
insertion  in  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

June  1,  1960 

Hon.    ROBFRT    P      .^NDTRSON. 

Secretary  of  the  Trea.'tury. 
Washington.  DC. 

DiAR  Mr.  Ande«son  As  you  know,  many 
of  our  colleagues  have  been  greatly  concerned 
about  the  US.  policies  In  support  of  the 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  navigation  of 
International  waterways  in  relation  to  the 
lending  policies  of  International  financial  In- 
stitutions. This  question  arises  In  connec- 
tion with  the  prop<:)sed  International  Devel- 
opment Association. 

Section  14  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act  of  July  31,  1945  (22  UB.C.  286K), 
contains  a  declaration  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  to  bring  about  further 
agreement  and  cooperation  among  naUons 
and  internaUonal  bodies  In  order  to  facilitate 
:he  expansion  and  balanced  growth  of  Inter- 


national trade  and  promote  the  stability  of 
International  economic  relations  on  the  basla 
of  stated  objectives.  It  further  provide*  that 
in  considering  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  In  foreign  lending  and  the  policies  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  and  the  U.S.  representatives  on  the 
Fimd  and  the  Bank  shall  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  In  achieving  such  agreement  and  co- 
operation. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Development  Association  Act.  H.R. 
11001.  we  would  appreciate  your  Informing 
us  whether  or  not  UJB.  policy  as  expressed 
in  section  14  will  apply  to  the  operations  of 
the  International  Development  Association. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AbRAH.\M    J.   MULTEH 

Seymour   Halper.n. 

The  Secretary  or  the  Treasury. 

Washington.  June  2,  1960. 
Hon.  Seymour  H.\lpehn. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Hal.pern:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  1.  1960.  In  which  you  re- 
fer to  your  concern  about  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  in  support  of  the  principle 
of  the  freedom  6i  navigation  of  International 
waterways  and  request  advice  as  to  whether 
section  14  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  of  July  31,  1945,  would  be  applicable  to 
the  consideration  by  the  United  States  of  the 
policies  of  the  proposed  International  De- 
velopment Association. 

I  am  pleased  to  confirm  my  understanding 
that  section  14  would  be  applicable  to  the 
consideration  by  the  United  States  of  the 
policies  of  the  propxjsed  International  De- 
velopment Ass'xrlatlon. 

The  administration  ha.s  been,  and  remains, 
fully  in  accord  with  the  basic  thought  which 
you  have  expressed  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately in  the  recent  past,  that  Is,  that  free- 
dom of  navigation  through  International 
waterways  Is  an  essential  condition  for  the 
growth  of  fruitful  international  trade  and 
the  further  development  of  peaceful  rela- 
tions among  nations.  The  United  States  has 
conslstenUy  urged  this  view  through  every 
appropriate  means  at  Its  disposal.  In  the 
United  Nations  and  through  normal  diplo- 
matic channels.  We  feel  that  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Ass<x:latlon.  through  its 
overall  contribution  to  the  economic  better- 
ment of  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  free 
world,  can  be  of  great  help  In  supporting 
our  broad  alms  of  expanding  International 
trade,  free  of  restrictions  and  discrimination, 
including  freedom  of  navigation  of  Interna- 
tional waterways. 

You  m^y  be  assured  that  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  In  all  of  the  foreign  lend- 
ing activities  In  which  It  participates  are  and 
will  be  formulated  within  the  framework 
of  these  goals. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROCKST  B    ANDER&0>r 

Mr.  Cliairman,  it  is  our  sincere  belief 
that  the  policy  enunciated  in  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  will  be  reflected  in  the  ac- 
tions of  our  representatives  to  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Bank  whenever  a  situa- 
tion involving  a  violation  of  this  prin- 
ciple might  arise. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  associate  my- 
self with  my  New  York  colleague  and 
fellow  committee  member  [Mr.  Multer] 
throughout  the  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion, and  through  the  meetings  of  both 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee,  as 
well  as  in  the  conferences  and  com- 
munications with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  others  concerned  with 


this  legislation  which  is  so  vital  to  the 
free  world. 

We  accept,  together  with  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  clarification  of  the 
US.  position  as  expressed  by  Secretary 
Anderson  and  we  have  complete  faith 
that  this  policy  will  be  fulfilled  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  duties  of  the  U.S. 
representatives  to  the  International  De- 
velopment Association. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  OKoNSKi). 

Mr.  Q-KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
feai-ful  this  bill  will  do  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  what  Ls  intended.  It  is  my  belief 
that  by  establishing  a  seventh  inter- 
national bank  you  are  getting  the  for- 
eign countries  who  seek  loans  so  con- 
fused and  so  worn  out.  going  from  one 
bank  to  another  to  find  out  where  they 
can  get  a  loan,  tliat  they  will  get  dis- 
couraged and  give  up.  You  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  loan  any  money  that 
way.  This  is  the  seventh  such  inter- 
national bank.  There  is  an  interna- 
tional bank,  then  a  soft  international 
bank,  then  a  soft,  soft  international 
baiik,  tlien  a  soft,  soft,  soft  international 
bank  and  world  without  end.  Pray  tell 
me  if  a  country  wants  a  loan  which  of 
the  seven   banks  are  they  to  go  to'' 

Another  thing  that  confuses  me  is  all 
this  reference  to  hard  and  soft  money. 
I  may  be  old  fashioned,  but  to  me  there 
is  only  one  kind  of  money,  and  that  is 
hard  money.  It  is  hard  to  get,  hard  to 
keep,  and  hard  to  pay  taxes  on.  It  is 
the  only  kind  of  money  the  taxpayers 
know  too.  If  you  doubt  it  ask  them 
sometimes. 

This  gobbledygook  about  hard  money 
and  soft  money,  hard  loans  and  soft 
loans  is  just  a  means  to  confuse  you 
and  to  confuse  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  typical  wordtwisting  by  interna- 
tional bankers  to  bleed  the  people. 
They  say  this  is  only  going  to  cost  the 
United  States  of  America  only  $320  mil- 
lion in  hard  money.  When  they  say  that 
they  are  propounding  a  falsehood  and 
they  know  it.  Let  me  give  you  the  facts. 
Let  us  go  over  this  list  of  countries  that 
are  alleged  to  contribute  money  into  this 
seventh  international  bank. 

Take  the  case  of  China;  that  is  Na- 
tionalist China.  We  are  now  giving 
Nationalist  China  hvmdreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  assistance  each  year. 
Where  is  Nationalist  China  going  to  get 
the  dollars,  $30  million  worth,  to  put  into 
this  .seventh  world  bank? 

Nationalist  China  of  course  will  get  the 
money  from  the  United  States.  She  may 
make  the  contiibution  of  $30  million,  but 
she  is  going  to  ask  us  to  give  additional 
money  under  foreign  aid  to  make  it 
possible.  It  means  we  have  got  to  give 
Nationalist  China  $30  million  more  in 
foreign  aid  to  make  up  what  she  will 
contribute  to  this  seventh  world  bank. 
Where  else  could  Nationalist  China  get 
the  money?  So  we  will  actually  pay  her 
share. 

Take  another  case,  the  island  of  Cuba 
which  is  down  here  for  $4,710,000.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  when  Kliru- 
shchcv  goes  to  Havana,  he  is  going  to 


allow  "In-Pidel"  Castro  to  give  $4,710,000 
to  this  seventh  International  bank?  Of 
course  not.  We  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
it.  We  will  pay  It  by  giving  Castro  $150 
million  a  year  as  a  bonus  for  sugar.  It 
is  our  money  Cuba  will  put  in  if  Khru- 
shchev gives  such  permission. 

Let  us  go  through  the  list  further. 
There  is  Afghanistan,  Argentine.  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Burma.  I  could  go  oh  and 
name  every  one  of  those  coimtries  that 
are  already  getting  our  foreign  aid,  and 
for  every  dollar  they  contribute  to  this 
seventh  international  bank,  it  means 
they  are  going  to  ask  us  for  more  money 
and  it  means  that  we  are  going  to  give 
them  the  money  to  pay  it.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it  it  is  only  our  money  that 
will  go  into  this  international  gimmick. 

Let  us  go  to  the  hard  currency  coun- 
tries. Here  is  Japan  down  for  $33*2 
million.  In  the  foreign  aid  bill  we  passed 
just  here  recently,  we  gave  them  $71 
million  in  foreign  aid  already  for  the 
coming  year.  They  are  now  going  to 
ask  us  to  give  them  the  $33  million  addi- 
tional so  they  can  contribute  to  this 
.seventh  bank.  So  this  will  bring  up  to 
$100  million  our  foreign  aid  to  Japan. 
E^very  one  of  these  countries  who  are  sup- 
posed to  contribute  to  this  seventh  fiasco 
will  just  ask  us  for  so  much  more  foreign 
aid.  So  in  the  end  it  is  our  money  and 
ours  alone  which  will  go  into  this  mis- 
named seventh  international  bank. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  going  to  cost  us  only 
$320  million.  It  reminds  me  of  a  friend 
who  came  to  see  me  when  I  was  home 
last  fall.  He  was  a  man  who  wanted  to 
start  a  bank.  He  came  to  see  me  and  was 
complaining  about  the  situation.  I  asked 
him  what  the  trouble  was.   He  said : 

All  my  friends  who  were  aaked  to  "take 
stock  in  the  jank"  said:  "Sure  we  will  take 
out  stock.  If  you  will  give  me  »500,  5.  will 
take  out  »500  worth  of  stock  In  your  bank" 

This  is  exactly  what  is  happening 
here.  All  these  countries  are  really  say- 
ing: "Sure  we  will  join  your  seventh 
world  bank  but  you  got  to  give  us  the 
money  to  do  so." 

Here  is  Italy  down  for  $18,160,000. 
Where  will  they  get  that  $18  million? 
They  are  already  living  off  of  us.  We 
are  giving  foreign  aid  to  Italy  by  the 
millions.  They  will  be  merely  asking 
us  to  increase  our  aid  to  them  so  that 
they  can  afford  to  join  this  super-super 
soft,  soft,  soft  seventh  International 
bank.  How  silly  can  we  be?  And  how 
long  are  we  going  to  continue  to  fool 
the  people  of  our  Nation? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  in  summarizing  his  remarks 
said  this  is  a  good  thing  for  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  Has  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  considered  Yugo- 
slavia as  a  nation  of  the  free  world? 

Mr.  OTiONSKI.  Oh,  yes,  there  is 
Yugoslavia  down  for  $4  million.  Do  you 
know  how  much  money  is  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill  we  passed  Just  a  few  days  ago 
for  Yugoslavia?  It  is  a  considerable 
sum,  and  yet  they  are  down  here  for 
$4  millictti.    They  will  be  asking  us  for 


$4  milUcwi  more  because  they  have  to 
join  this  new  world  gimmick  to  the 
tune  of  $4  million. 

In  Uie  case  of  Japan  it  is  $33  million 
and  they  are  getting  $71  million  in  for- 
eign aid.  This  thing  is  going  to  cost  us 
double.  Instead  of  this  thing  adding  up 
to  a  cost  roughly  of  $1  billion,  the  total 
cost  will  turn  out  to  be  pretty  nearly  $2 
billion  before  we  get  through  because  in 
reahty  every  dollar  that  goes  into  this 
bank  will  come  from  one  source  only 
and  that  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
For  every  dollar  any  other  nation  puts  in 
they  are  going  to  ask  for  $2  in  additional 
foreign  aid.  How  long  are  we  going  to 
continue  this  dogma  of  deception  and 
outright  falsification  to  our  own  people? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  implicitly  with 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Spence],  has  said  about  the 
necessity  for  favorable  consideration  of 
this  legislation  and  also  the  great  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  being  acted  upon 
promptly.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
points  during  this  debate  that  have  been 
interesting,  to  say  the  least.  The  notion 
that  the  26  interaational  lending  insti- 
tutions that  have  been  referred  to,  the 
notion  that  all  perform  identical  func- 
tions and,  therefore,  that  the  legislation 
before  us  is  unnecessary  simply  has  no 
basis  in  fact.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  from  a  functional 
standpoint  the  bill  before  us  is  necessary 
to  esublish  U.S.  participation  in  an 
institution  that  would  be  unique,  that 
would  not  overlap  or  have  any  du- 
plicate fimctions  with  existing  organiza- 
tions. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  us  has  been  character- 
ized as  distressed  area  legislation,  pos- 
sibly with  some  basis  in  fact.  Certainly 
the  loans  contemplated  are  soft-teim 
loans,  which  will  be  made  principally  to 
underdeveloped  countries.  It  has  been 
suggested  at  the  same  time,  however, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  domestic  distressed 
area  legislation  has  failed,  therefore  it 
would  be  improvident  and  inconsistent 
for  this  body  to  consider  favorably  the 
enactment  of  distressed  area  legislation 
for  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  body  acted  favorably,  as  did 
the  other  body  of  Congress,  on  domestic 
distressed  area  legislation.  It  was  har- 
pooned by  Presidential  veto.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  there  is  anything  incon- 
sistent about  the  President  putting  for- 
ward in  his  budget  funds  for  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  Act 
and  at  the  same  time  being  convinced 
that  local  distressed  area  legislation  as 
presented  by  the  Congress  is  wrong.  I 
see  nothing  inconsistent  in  that.  These 
are  two  separate  pieces  of  legislation  and 
each  must  be  considered  on  its  own 
merit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  talks 
about  consistency.  Would  the  gentle- 
man think  that  the  President  would  veto 
this  bill,  as  he  did  the  distressed  area 
bUl? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No,  I  do  not  think  for 
a  moment  that  he  will,  and  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent  about  it.  I  think 
he  was  wrong  in  vetoing  the  first  bill,  but 
having  done  so  I  do  not  see  anything 
inconsistent  in  allowing  this  one  to  come 
to  his  desk  for  his  signature  and  sign- 
ing it. 

The  best  minds  in  the  country  agree 
that  the  cold  war  conflict  in  which  we 
are  engaged  will  be  decided  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  of  the  world.  We 
have  a  tremendous  stake  in  these  coun- 
tries. The  issue  before  us,  not  only  now, 
but  in  the  House  continuously,  is  whether 
or  not  these  underdeveloped  countries 
shall  be  given  such  assistance  as  to  en- 
able them  to  develop  their  economies 
without  having  to  turn  to  the  Commu- 
nist camp  or  adopting  the  Communist 
economic  system  in  order  to  establish 
a  capital  base. 

It  is  in  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  think  favorable  consideration  of 
the  bill  before  us  is  essential.  The  pui- 
pose  of  this  bill  is  good.  It  has  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  We  have 
had  outstanding  people  with  exceptional 
international  banking  experience  come 
before  the  committee.  We  have  listened 
to  leaders  of  the  present  administration, 
people  who  presimaably  are  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  our  foreign  affairs 
and  the  state  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  We  got  all  the  information 
that  we  could  and  it  supp>orts  over- 
whelmingly the  need  for  enactment  of 
the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  .■\.'=HLFY  I  -  icld  to  the  gentle- 
man from    M;l1..  ..i:. 

Mr.  HOFFM.\N  of  M..  1...  ..n.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  there  are  many, 
many  people  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  some,  undc-ubt^^dly.  in  the 
Congress,  who  know  much  more  about 
the  world  situation  than  do  many  of  us 
who  are  in  the  House,  and  who  know 
very  Uttle  about  the  real  situation  or 
what  may  happen.  At  the  same  time, 
some  of  us  do  know  a  little  something 
about  what  happens  when  an  individual 
or  a  nation  continues  indefinitely  spend- 
ing more  than  he  or  it  has,  and  putting 
off  payments  to  future  generations. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  that  is  the  -* 
fair  thing  to  do — keep  piling  onto  the'T 
debt  and  let  somebody  that  comes  later 
pay  it? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  There  has  been  no  one 
who  has  paid  more  service.  lip>service 
or  otherwise,  to  the  balancing  of  the 
budget  than  has  the  Pi-esident  of  the 
United  States;  yet  he  has  included  this 
item  in  his  budget. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  remember  well  when  the 
President  told  us  that  business  and  in- 
dustry must  hold  the  line.    And,  then 
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they  sent  somebody  over  to  settle  the  that    is   the    philosophy.    I    think    it    is  pie.  most  of  whom  we  are  supportinc  all 

scee!  strike       TT.e  line  was  not  held.     I  about  time  that  we  do  something  about  over    the    world— we    are    buying    from 

remember,  too.  when  we  raised  the  pay  it.  because  we  have  a  debt  of  $289  bil-  them    we  are   taking   their   product'^— 

of  the  military  people      Wa.s  that  hold-  lion   and   a   per  capita   debt   of   $1,606.  let  us  give  the  American  taxpayer  .some 

ins:  the  line?    Is  that  consistent     I  am  Even  the  poor  baby  that  is  born,  before  little  relief 

not    criticizing    the    President,    because  it  ever  gets  a  stitch  of  clothing  on.  has  ,   ,        .        ,    r. 

I  am  a  Republican.     I  cannot  vote  for  a  right  to  be  crying  out  loud,  with  this  '''(^'■n<^t,onal   Development   A.^soc^acmn 

J.4CK  Kennedy.     I  admire  him  very.  veiT  great  debt  hanging  over  its  neck  before  schedule  a  -inftial  subscwptions 

much.     I  think  he  is  a  wonderful  man.  it  comes  in.    Does  the  committee  feel  '^"  miiuons  of  U.S.  dollars'] 

but  I  will  have  to  vote  for  Mr    Nixon,  this  is  fiscal  responsibility?  Pt  ^ 

because   I   am   a  Republican  and  so  is  Mr.  MULTER.     My  answer  is,  as  long         Australia 20.10 

he  and  his  principles  are  those  in  which  as  the  world   is  in  its  present  turmoil          Austria _  5^4 

I  have  faith.  with   the   Communists   on   the   march.        canidT ^^  "^^ 

Mr.     KILBURN.     Mr.     Chairman,     I  *^hose  who  have  must  share  with  those         Denmark" " "  ^l^ 

;e!d   ".  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  ^'^^  ^^ve  not.                                                       Finland..'".'                _" 3  03 

OK.o     Mr    Bowl.  Mr.    BOW.     The    gentleman    is    sub-         France. ^'.'."'.'."  52  90 

M:-    BOW      Mr    Chairman,  I  think  it  scribing,  then — and  I  do  not  yield  fur-         Germany '/_''_  52  oe 

voulQ  be  rather  interesting  in  the  debate  ^^^^ — to  that  sort  of  philosophy.     The         ^^'^ - I8.  I6 

on   this  question  to  see  just  what  our  gentleman  is  referring  now  to  the  phi-         Japan _ 33.59 

position   is  with   the  rest  of  the  world  losophy   that    Mr.    Lenin   had    that    he         Neth^f^^d^ " ^■°' 

and    why    we    are    paying    the    largest  ^'ould  have  the  capitalist  nations  spend         Norway*"     "  ^^  ''^ 

an.oirit  :o  this  fund.       Under  contribu-  ^^^   spend   and   spend   themselves   into         Sweden"        ,q  II 

tions  to  be  made  by  the  various  coun-  bankruptcy-    And    then    what    will    we        Union  of'southAfri'<»'" 10  09 

tries  may  I  point  out  that  Australia  is  have?                                                                       United  Kingdom .,...'..'/'  131  u 

^o::':^   Ui  contribute   $3,694,000  and  has  Mr.  JONAS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the         United  state* 320' 29 

a  per  capita  debt  of  S369.     Austria  will  gentleman  yield?  

contribute    $3,160,000    and    has    a    per  Mr.  BOW.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman               Subtotal 7«3.07 

capita  debt  of  $101.     Belgium  and  Lux-  f^'O"^  North  Carolina.  p^   ^^                                               ■ 

embourg.    total   contribution    $6,952,000  Mr.    JONAS.     The    gentleman    from  Afghanistan 

and  a  per  capita  debt  of  $737.     I  shall  Ohio  may  be  familiar  with  the  story  of         Argentina             ~ ,000 

pu:  these  in  the  Record  complete.     But,  ^he  new  father  who  was  looking  through  Bolivia. ..."l'""'"'_  1  oa 

in  each  one  of  these  countries  the  na-  ^he  window  in  a  maternity  ward  in  the         Brazil ----'""'..I"""'  is  83 

tional   debt   is  low   and  the  per  capita  hospital   and    saw    all    of    the    newborn         Burma .."...,  2! 02 

debt   i.s   lev.      I  might  say  that  France  babies   bawlin-:;    and   he   turned    to    the         Ceylon _ 3^^ 

has  a  debt  of  .$16  billion  and  a  per  capita  nurse   and   said.   -Why    are   all    of   the        ^fj|'® — -  3.63 

debt  of   $3-5      The  United  Kingdom  is  babies  bawling?'                                                   Colombia " -  ^°  ^ 

high      They  have  a  debt  of  S77  billion  The  nurse  was  tired,  having  been  on         costa  Rica ^^ 

and  a  per  capita  debt  of  $1,492.  duty  all  day.  so  in  some  impatience  she         cuba .".."" 4?? 

Let  me  point  out  to  you — and  you  will  turned  to  him  and  said.  "Mister,  if  you  Dominican  RepubUc'.'.  '40 

find   these  figures  in  the  Record — that  *'^''®  J"st  1  day  old.  and  were  wet  and         Ecuador ."I"  65 

the   United  States  has  a  national  debt  hungry  and  already  owed  $1,700  on  the        ^i  Salvador \  30 

today  of   S289  biUion  and  a  per  capita  national   debt,   you    would    be   bawling.         Ethiopia ._ 5^, 

d^-bt  of  $1,606.     Now.  these  are  the  fig-  '<^"                                                                           Or^"*""" " "^ ^^ 

u:es  £::ven  tome  by  the  Treasury  during  Mr.  BOW,     I  think  the  gentleman  is         oua^ma'il *' " 

our    hearings   before   the   supplemental  absolutely    correct:    that    is    the    fact.         Haiti           " ^ 

subcommittee       just       recently.     These  ^^^^   ^'^    have    it.     Hare   are   all    these         HonduVai'          "" "'  on 

countries,   none  of  them,  have  the  na-  other  countries,   low   in   national   debt.         iceUn<\..'."',V.'.lV.'_y_" 10 

tional  debt  that  we  have.     You  take  the  ^'^^y  ^^^  ^'^  called   upon  to  make  the         India.. "liri"IZrrj  40  35 

combined    national    debt    of    all    these  greatest  contribution,  $320  million  under         Indonesia '_'_  irio 

countries,  they  do  not  equal  ours.     None  Part  1?     Why  do  not  these  other  coun-         ^'■*° -  4.64 

of  them  have  our  per  capita  debt.     Take  tries  with  a  lesser  national  debt,  a  lesser         T'^''f'"rt '  ^® 

Japan,  for  instance,  that  we  are  going  P^'*  capita  debt,  come  in  and  take  their         Israel    " ^  ^ 

to  help.     Japan  has  a  per  capita  debt  of  share''     It  is  time  that  the  rest  of  the         Jordan" "  'f^ 

$29.  and  yet  we  are  buying  from  them:  ^\^^  world  began  to  accept  its  responsi-         Korea.""""!"" "  lU 

•■ve  are  spending  our  money  over  there,  bility  and  began  to  make  some  of  these  Lebanon.. '.".'.'."..'.".'." "."IIII  45 

taxpayers'  money,  and  still  setting  this  payments.     We    should    not    be    called         Ubya .V.'.V.W.  1  01 

up  to  give  them  some  more.  upon  constantly  to  make  a  contribution         Malaya _  2.52 

Mr    MULTER.      Mr.    Chairman,    will  larger  than  that  of  any  other  nation.              Mexico 8.74 

the  2;entleman  vield?  Mr.    WIDNALL.     Mr.   Chairman    will         Morocco 3.53 

Mr    BOW      I  yield  to  the  gentleman  the  gentleman  yield?                          '                 pI?,,^"* ,n^ 

fiom  N'ew  York.  MrB-^'.V       I  yield.                                                Panama 

M:-     MULTER.     Is    it    not    also    true  Mr    \vi:.\aLL.     What  the  gentleman         Paraguayl'.'.'.'.'.'.l". '^ 

th.at  r.one  of  these  countries  have  either  ^^  J^f'  ^"^  ^^  exactly  the  purpose  of         Peru 11111111  1.77 

the  ptr  capita  income  nor  the  gross  na-  ^^.^^  legislation,  to  have  the  other  coun-         Philippines ."...  5.04 

tiMial    income   that   the    United    States  ^^^'^s,  the  hard  money  countries,  make         Saudia  Arabia _.  3.70 

ha?''  the  contributions  which  they  have  not         Spain 20.09 

Mr   BOW      Their  total  gross  national  "^^^^  ^"  ^^^  P^^t.  and  which  they  are         Jhana'nd o^ 

income  exceeds  ours  while  our  debt  ex-  f.°"^^  ^  ^^'^'^  ^'^  ^'^^  ^'^^ent  of  $433  mil-         Tunisia    ?' J? 

ceeds  their  total  combined  debts.     Well.  "°"  ^°  °'^^  ^^^^  million  in  this  program.         Turkey -V.'.V.V.'."" 5  so 

does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  to  me  ^^'-  ^^^     The  combined  debt  of  all         United  Arab  Republic".'" a  03 

that  because  we  are  making  more    be-  ^"°^^  countries  today  does  not  any-         Uruguay. _ jq^ 

cause   we  have   increased   the   national  ^L^^*"^  "^^^  ^^"^^  '^^  national  debt  of         Venezuela.... „ 7.06 

debt,  that  we  should  continue  to  go  fur-  S!!,^''^!!"^''^-     ^f  "^t  the  gentleman         Vietnam _  1.51 

ther  and  further  into  debt    that  we  will  S  f^u    I""  ^°"i"*'"^'°n^  ought  to  be  a         Yug,^iavia_. 4.04 

put  more  debts  uoon  the  ,mit.rn   ^In  ^'"^^  higher?     Does  not  the  gentleman  

eratiX  that  we^^ll  contint  to  m'  '^''^  VVh  ^.^"^^^"^^  ««"^^"^  ^Ise  bore               ^Subtotal 236.93 

'i::f'^t^i-STfP^  ^  ruTth°aVsrer;.SnXiTw;\\^^^^^^^^^     -.1..... rr^^ 
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[Ezprened  la  V£.  doUar  equivueo 

t*] 

CouuLry 

Gross  debt  of  eenfral 
fovemments  > 

Total 
debt 

Per  capita 
debt 

Ati»fralla. 

$3,604 
716 

«,9a3 
ao.22o 

MOT 
S3B 

1ft,  0S7 
S,W7 

10.0S0 
2,663 
4.011 
1.294 
S,7Q6 
3,317 

77,700 
£«,5(J0 

»69 
101 

.^lutrU  ..     -. 

iieltctuin-Luxembourx  >       

Ciiiia.la ._„. 

I>CTimarit 

Finland 

France.     ...^ 

rt^rrntiny 

737 
1,155 

aw 

122 
3fi7 
113 

lUly .„ 

iwX'tiH ...._ 

NeUierlands 

Norway 

215 

3» 

433 

345 

Sweden 

497 

Union  of  South  Afrloa 

Untte<l  Khifdom 

United  States.    

220 
1.492 
1,606 

>  Debt  data  for  foreUm  countries  as  of  l.^^•n  dates 
avaiIaM6  (Finland,  1968;  other  countrli'^,  lUOJ;.  D;>la 
for  tbe  United  States  m  ol  May  31,  I9t)<). 

>  Not  available  separately. 

N'OTK.— Intcmallonal  comjiarlsons  of  puHk-  debt  il.ita 
;ire  dliricnlt  to  e>raiiiat«,  b«irause  of  substantiiU  ocononiiu 
and  fiscal  dlssimllurtUps  bt-lwetn  a>iuUru.'S.  A  number 
at  farcign  eountriee  have  d^viiiued  tholr  currpncips  In 
rateUon  to  the  dollar  during  like  postwar  pc-rlod,  thus 
reducing  their  public  dfbt  total  when  eiprcssed  In  t«imis 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana IMr.  Barr]. 

Mr.  BARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
gress is  rather  a  new  experience  to  me. 
but  I  have  had  a  lifetime  of  experience 
in  Investments.  We  are  talking  about  an 
investment  of  $320  million.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  way  we  make  Investments 
in  the  Congress  is  to  have  some  hearings, 
write  a  report,  chew  it  around  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  then  decide  what 
we  are  going  to  do  about  it.  This  is  not 
the  way  I  made  Investments.  I  usually 
put  my  hat  on.  went  out,  looked  over  the 
management,  looked  over  the  property, 
and  decided  whether  it  was  worth  any- 
thing. And  tliat  is  what  I  did  with  ref- 
erence to  this  institution,  the  World 
Bank. 

Now  I  think  this  is  probably  the  best 
bill  I  have  seen  in  this  Congress,  in  all  of 
the  86th  Congress.  Let  me  see  if  I  can- 
not give  you  at  least  one  argument  for 
the  bill.  I  am  convinced  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  is  pos- 
sibly the  most  capable,  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  dedicated  that  I  have  en- 
countered In  this  town.  Mr.  Eugene 
Black  and  that  staff  he  has  put  together 
have  done  a  magnificent  job,  not  only 
for  the  Bank,  but  for  thLs  countrj-.  This 
Is  one  international  institution  that  does 
not  spend  its  time  Just  debating.  This 
Bank,  and  the  Monetary  Fund,  run  by 
Mr.  Per  Jacobsson  not  only  debate,  but 
they  act.  day  after  day  after  day  on  some 
of  the  most  severe  problems  facing  this 
Nation  and  the  world. 

When  I  prepare  to  Invest  my  money. 
I  want  to  know  who  Is  going  to  use  It  and 
how.  The  personal  visit  I  made  to  the 
World  Bank  reenforces  my  support  of 
this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl 
has  just  mentioned  that  we  are  being  put 
in  an  Intolerable  position  on  our  national 
debt.  I  said  the  other  day  on  the  mu- 
tual   security    appropriation    bill,    that 


while  our  debt  Is  verj-  important,  still 
it  is  not  as  imminent  a^  anoiiier  strain 
that  is  facing  this  country.  The  cntical 
strain  on  thus  country  is  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments.  I  talked  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  LMr. 
Rhodes]  about  the  subject.  That  strain 
is  right  on  top  of  us  and  we  cannot  stave 
it  off  too  much  longer.  We  can  stay 
with  it  for  a  while  but  we  cannot  stay 
with  It  forever. 

The  one  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  here  is  an  approach  through  an 
institution  that  is  well  handled,  that 
does  give  us  an  opportunity  to  shift  this 
load  we  have  been  carrying  since  1948 
to  a  multilateral  basis  supported  by  68 
nations,  and  that  does  offer  in  the  future 
a  chance  to  relieve  the  balance- of -pay- 
ments strain  resulting  from  mutual 
security. 

I  have  spent  2  yjai-s  on  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  (Jurrency.  I  will  state 
flatly  I  have  never  seen  a  bill  come  out 
of  that  committee  of  which  I  am  as 
proud  and  for  which  I  have  as  much 
hope  for  this  country  and  the  future  of 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARR  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Ml-.  JONAS.  I  want  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman in  complimenting  Mr.  Eugene 
Black,  President  of  the  International 
Bank.  He  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
the  way  he  has  handled  the  World  Bank. 
I  noticed  In  a  recent  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine that  for  the  first  Ume  in  history 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  awarded 
honoraiy  degrees  to  the  same  man,  and 
that  was  Mr.  Black. 

Mr.  BARR.  The  gentleman  is  right, 
and  I  think  these  universities,  including 
my  own  school,  Har\'ard,  were  well 
advised. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Ai-izona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
He  has  si&ked  some  vei-y  intelligent  ques- 
tions on  the  floor.  I  wish  I  had  some 
time  to  answer  them. 

Mr,  RHODES  of  ArLzona.  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  the  statement 
he  has  made.  The  question  is.  What  ef- 
fect would  the  $320  miUion  capital  of  the 
International  Development  Association 
have  on  the  balance  of  payments? 

Mr.  BARR.  It  would  work  against  a 
favorable  balance,  but  I  would  like  to 
state  that  through  the  IDA  approach  we 
can  shift  to  a  multilateral  attack  on  the 
problems  of  the  imderdeveloped  nations 
that  should  result  in  an  eventual  lessen- 
ing of  the  strain  on  our  ba'n nee  of 
jMiyments. 

Mr.  KIT  .BURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan LMr.  Hoffman  J. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  drag  in  a  personal  note. 
which  sometimes  expresses  your  art-'u- 
ment  better  than  anything  else  My 
point  is  that  we  would  do  well  tc  embrace 
and  activate  the  prinopie^-  work,  thrift, 
endurance,  courage,  of  some  who  suf- 
fered— some  died. 

Seventy-two  years  ago  I  went  acrot-s 
the  tracks  in  the  little  towTi  of  Constan- 


tine  to  the  home  of  a  colored  woman  ana 
carried  home  to  my  mother — to  my  own 
home — a  little  boy,  no  relation,  whose 
father  had  skipped  town,  left  a  wife  to 
support  herself  and  small  son.  He  left 
his  wife  to  work  in  a  hotel.  My  mother 
and  father  gave  the  boy  a  home.  He 
had  difficulty  in  hearing  and  he  had 
difficulty  in  talking.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  courage  and  ambition  Mother 
taught  him  the  rules  which  should  gov- 
ern us  all:  honesty,  patriotism,  morality, 
courage.  Christianity.  A  brother-in-law 
gave  him  a  job  In  a  newspaper  office. 
He  learned  linotyping  and  tv-pesetting 
and  several  other  things. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  about  a  welfare 
program  out  in  California,  and  another 
here  in  Washington,  and  I  wrote  him  and 
asked  "Billv.  what  have  you  got  and  what 
do  you  want?"  He  wrote  back.  "Well,  I 
married  a  girl  in  the  same  situation  as 
lam  as  to  hearing  and  talking.  We  have 
our  home.  It  is  paid  for.  We  have  an 
automobile,  paid  for.  We  have  a  little 
money  in  the  bank.  All  I  want  Is  the 
opportunity  to  earn  and  pay  my  own  way 
and  that  I  can  and  will  do."  Arid  he  and 
his  pood  wife  have  done  just  that  not- 
withstanding the  handicaps  which  have 
been  with  them  all  their  lives.  Their 
example  causes  me  to  be  ashamed  every 
time  I  complain  of  some  imaginary 
handicap. 

What  does  all  that  have  to  do  with 
this?  He  proves  that  he  had  the  right 
kind  of  training,  that  he  had  endurance, 
that  he  was  willing  to  support  him5elf 
and.  In  spite  of  two  serious  handicaps 
here  in  this  land  of  ours,  he  has  done 
so  and  without  a  single  handout.  He 
and  his  wife  are  true  Americans. 

Are  we  to  say  t<i  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  or  certainly  to  a  majority  of  them, 
who  are  just  as  wen  fixed  by  nature  as 
that  boy.  that  they  carrot  do  anything 
for  themselves?  W(  n:av  be  dome  more 
harm  to  the  rest  of  tht  u  ,  via  than  we  can 
ever  imagine  we  can  do  cod  because 
we  are  taking  away  from  them  all  their 
self-reliance,  all  their  desire  to  do  some- 
thing for  themselves  We  are  .lu-^t  carry- 
them  along  in  idleness;  makmt:  depend- 
ents of  them. 

I  think  that  is  wronp.  The  reason  I 
speak  of  this  today  is  because  the  man  to 
whom  reference  was  just  made  happens 
to  be  here,  and  I  asked  him  once  more, 
•Billy,  what  do  you  want?"  And  he  said. 
"Nothing  except  opportunity  which  this 
country  heretofore  has  given  me."  Are 
we  to  saddle  our  own  folks  now  with  a 
debt,  so  that  as  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas  1  told  us,  our 
children  come  into  the  world  bawling 
and  crying  because  of  the  burdens  we 
have  pa.s.sed  on  to  them?    Not  me. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  jield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania   Mr    Mom-  RKFAP 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  M;-  Chairman.  I 
believe  that  this  legislation  authorizing 
cur  joinmr  the  Irtei-national  Develop- 
ment AsscHTiatJon  is  probably  the  most 
:,Tiaf::nauve  and  ccnstrurttve  piece  of 
i'-gislation  that  has  t>een  presented  to  the 
86th  Congress.  I  think  there  are  really 
'our  i-ea.sons  why  this  legi.slaiion  should 
L.  L  •>  L :  wl.L  Iniuigly  adopted. 
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The  first  iea.son  i>  :_:.-,:  common  old 
self -centered,  seli-mterest  We  are 
obviously  eniiased  ;n  a  program  of  as- 
sistance to  underdeveloped  countries 
Let  us  put  our  money  into  an  associa- 
tion like  this  where  for  every  $3  we  put 
in  S7  of  ha:d  currency  will  be  received 
by  the  underdeveloped  countries,  and  if 
soft  currency  is  included  for  every  $3  we 
put  m  the  underdeveloped  will  receive 
$10.  I  believe  we  should  stress  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association 
rather  than  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
where  the  United  States  is  the  only  one 
that  contributes. 

The  second  reason  for  support  of  IDA 
is  that  many  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries have  a  fear,  whether  justified  or  not. 
that  under  any  bilateral  transaction  we 
will  try  to  get  economic  domination 
over  them  Therefore  they  are  reluc- 
tant to  participate  in  our  bilateral  ar- 
rangement In  IDA  where  they  are 
members  and  have  a  vote  and  have  con- 
tributed their  money,  they  are  more 
willing'  to  go  along  with  the  program 
that  ■^•t-  favor. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlt-man  yield'' 

Mr  MOfjPHK.AD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fr..;M:  Wfst  Virginia. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  bring  steel  production  back  to  80 
or  90  percent  Ln  Pittsburgh? 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not say  it  would  do  that.  But  I  do  think 
it  will  help  to  keep  this  world  from  fall- 
ing apart,  and  the  imderdeveloped  coun- 
tries from  going  Communist. 

The  third  reason  for  IDA  is  that  when 
we  deal  with  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries on  a  bilateral  basis  we  cannot  force 
them  to  make  economic  reforms  and 
monetary  policies  that  would  make  the 
loan  reasonable,  because  that  is  the  eco- 
nomic domination  that  they  fear.  But 
an  international  body,  composed  of  im- 
derdeveloped and  developed  countries 
can  enforce  harder  terms  than  we  can  do 
by  ourselves. 

The  fourth  and  final  reason  for  IDA 
is  that  we  have  an  agency  to  nm  it  that 
ha^s  an  enviable  record  that  has  never 
been  questioned.  The  World  Bank  has 
carried  on  operations  for  years  without 
any  question  about  waste  or  fraud  or 
mismanagement  Let  us  put  this  money 
to  work  in  a  proven  agency  that  will 
develop  our  aid  in  the  best  way  for  our 
o'.vn  interests. 

Finally,  when  we  are  working  on  a  bi- 
lateral program,  the  talent  that  we  must 
.^^earch  for  to  manage  this  program  is 
only  American.  In  the  IDA  we  can 
dra.v  on  the  whole  world  as  a  pool  of 
talent  If  we  wanted  an  engineer  who 
had  lived  m  Ghana,  for  example,  there 
mulit  not  be  such  a  man  m  America. 
But  that  IS  the  kind  of  mar.  we  can  de- 
velop under  our  proeram  in  ID.A. 

I  say  that  every  Member  of  thi.s  bcKiv 
should  vote  to  support  IDA.  Members 
who  w.,h  In  reduce  foreu'n  aid  expendi- 
tures .should  vote  for  it  and  concentrate 
their  eflorts  on  reducmg  expenditures  for 
the  developm^'nt  loan  fund  and  other 
forei#(n  loan  arrangements  wher^  we  put 
up  100  percent  of  the  money. 


Members  who  are  concerned  about  our 
deficit  in  international  payments  should 
support  IDA  where  other  nations  will 
contribute,  and  concentrate  cutting  the 
programs  where  we  alone  contribute. 

Members  who  are  concerned  about 
waste  in  our  foreign  aid  program  should 
be  for  IDA,  because  it  will  be  managed 
by  an  institution  which  has  an  enviable 
reputation  throughout  the  world  of 
being  a  businesslike  organization. 

Members  who  wish  to  stress  our  eco- 
nomic aid  over  our  military  aid  should 
vote  for  IDA.  IDA  will  be  successful  as 
an  economic  assistance  program,  not  a 
military  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  made 
of  the  veto  of  the  depressed  areas  bill. 
I  voted  for  the  depressed  areas  bill.  I 
think  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  President 
to  veto  the  depressed  areas  bill ;  but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right.     We  should  support  IDA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  increasing  con- 
cern the  supporters  of  foreign  aid  have 
witnessed  in  recent  years  mounting  criti- 
cism of  our  foreign  aid  program.  This 
criticism  has  not  been  limited  to  those 
persons  who  were  outright  opponents 
of  foreign  aid.  It  has  stemmed  also  from 
many  who  were  previously  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  concept  of  economic  and 
military  aid. 

The  reasons  for  this  criticism  are  var- 
ied. Some  have  felt  that  too  much  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  military  aid 
instead  of  economic  aid.  Many  have 
been  extremely  critical  of  the  heavy  bur- 
den placed  solely  upon  the  United  States. 
There  has  been  increased  alarm  over  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit. 

For  the.se  and  other  reasons  our  much- 
needed  foreign  aid  program  has  lost  in 
popularity. 

We  need  a  new  approach  to  foreign 
aid  which  will  answer  some  of  these  prob- 
lems and  rekindle  the  flames  of  enthu- 
siasm for  a  dynamic  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation provides  such  an  approach.  The 
International  Development  Association 
will  inaugurate  a  completely  new  and 
exciting  concept  in  the  field  of  foreign 
aid.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee which  approved  the  establish- 
ment ot  IDA,  and  to  add  my  support  on 
the  floor  today. 

For  the  first  time  there  is  now  being 
established  a  multilateral  international 
cooperative  program  We  have  finally 
persuaded  other  countries  to  join  with 
us  in  making  "soft"  loans  to  underde- 
veloped countries  on  terms  similar  to 
loans  the  United  States,  by  itself,  has 
been  making  through  the  Development 
Loan  F\ind. 

IDA  is  the  instrumentality  devised  to 
encourage  countries  which  have  received 
economic  assistance  from  us  to  accept  a 
areater  responsibility  to  provide  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  other  countries. 

There  are  already  many  organizations 
engaged  In  foreign  assistance  programs. 
Is  there  any  necessity  for  a  new  one? 

I  believe  that  there  is  because  IDA  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  objectives  no  other 
organization  can. 


BILATERAL    ORCAhflZATTONS 


Some  existing  organizations  are  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  and  operate  ex- 
clusively with  funds  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  Export-Import  Bank,  for  example, 
finances  the  export  of  goods  and  services 
from  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
make  loans  which  can  be  financed  on 
reasonable  terms  by  the  private  market, 
but  it  must  have  reasonable  assurance  of 
repayment  in  dollars.  In  other  words, 
with  the  exception  of  a  limited  program 
in  Public  Law  480 — Currencies,  it  makes 
conventional  hard  loans. 

The  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, established  by  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954.  makes  loans  and 
grants  in  U.S.  dollars  to  countries  in- 
cluded within  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. It  also  provides  loans  and  grants 
from  the  local  currency  proceeds  of  sales 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  im- 
der  Pubhc  Law  480. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  an- 
other organization  to  assist  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  It  provides  for  both 
loans  and  guarantees  in  connection  with 
development  projects.  It  operates  under 
the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  its 
Board  of  Directors. 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  agencies  aid  is 
furnished  exclusively  by  the  United 
States  without  the  assistance  of  any 
other  country.  This  is  appropriate  un- 
der some  circumstances  where  it  is  pe- 
culiarly to  the  advantage  of  the  U.S. 
policy.  In  other  situations,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  detrimental.  The  lead- 
ers of  a  borrowing  country  might  fear  a 
political  charge  that  the  United  States 
was  attempting  to  bring  about  economic 
domination  of  their  country.  They 
would  prefer  to  deal  with  a  multilateral 
international  agency.  However,  there  is 
at  present  no  international  agency  which 
can  provide  the  type  of  assistance  most 
needed. 

INTraNATTONAL  AOENCHS 

The  presently  existing  agencies  are 
limited  either  in  their  geographical  area 
or  in  the  scope  of  their  activities. 

The  new  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  is  similar  to  the  IDA.  except  that 
its  membership  is  limited  to  the  United 
States  and  the  19  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Although  the  largest  portion  of 
its  loans  will  be  repaid  in  dollars  or  other 
hard  currencies,  it  does  have  a  fund  for 
special  operations.  This  fund  will  make 
loans  in  Latin  Ameiica  for  projects  which 
cannot  be  repaid  In  hard  currencies,  so 
that  the  loan  from  the  special  fund  may 
be  repaid  wholly  or  partly  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  borrower. 

The  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, like  IDA.  is  afRliated  with  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development— World  Bank.  However. 
it  makes  investments  only  in  private  en- 
terprises in  Its  member  countries. 

The  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development — World 
Bank — makes  loans  for  development 
purposes  to  its  member  countries.  Its 
loans,  however,  must  be  repaid  in  the 
currency  loaned,  principally   dollars  or 
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other  hard  currency.  The  World  Bank 
deals  in  conventional,  hard  bankable 
loans. 

REASONS   rOR   IDA 

I  believe  that  IDA  can  command 
enthusiastic  endorsement. 

There  are  four  principal  reasons  for 
the  United  States  to  support  and  partic- 
ipate in  the  IDA. 

The  first  reason  is  purely  practical  and 
self -centered.  If  the  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  more  aid  can 
be  given  for  each  American  dollar  be- 
cause other  member  countries  will  con- 
tribute. The  United  States  \^'ill  con- 
tribute $320  million  and  the  other  mem- 
ber countries  will  contribute  $465  million 
in  hard  currency.  Thus,  for  every  $3 
contributed  by  the  United  States  $7  of 
hard  currency  will  go  to  the  under- 
developed countries.  If  the  contribution 
of  soft  currencies  is  included  $10  of  aid 
will  go  to  the  underdeveloi>ed  countries 
for  every  $3  contributed  by  the  United 
States.  The  economic  advantages  of  this 
to  the  United  States  are  obvious,  and  I 
would  hope  that  in  the  future  more  and 
more  aid  could  be  channeled  through 
IDA.  i-ather  than  through  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  in  which  the  United 
States  is  the  sole  contributor. 

The  second  reason  for  the  use  of  IDA 
is  that  many  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  have  a  fear,  justified  or  not, 
that  a  bilateral  transaction  with  the 
United  States  would  subject  them  to 
economic  domination.  If  the  United 
States  believes  that  a  borrowing  coun- 
try should  undertake  fiscal,  monetary  or 
other  internal  reforms  in  order  to  qualify 
as  a  reasonably  .sound  economic  risk,  the 
fears  of  such  economic  domination  are 
intensified. 

This  leads  logically  to  the  third  reason 
for  IDA.  IDA.  in  which  the  smaller  and 
less  develor>ed  countries  are  both  bor- 
rowers and  lenders,  can,  without  offense, 
require  much  stricter  terms  and  insist 
uix)n  much  more  far-reaching  internal 
reforms  in  the  borrowing  counti-y  than 
the  United  States  could  ever  require. 
When  the  inevitable  time  for  repayment 
comes.  IDA,  representing  a  group  of  na- 
tions, can  be,  where  it  is  proper,  more 
insistent  than  the  United  States  acting 
alone  could  ever  be. 

The  fourth  and  final  reason  for  sup- 
p>orting  IDA  as  an  organization  is  one 
that  is  common  to  all  organizations — the 
need  for  skilled  and  competent  manage- 
ment and  personnel.  At  least  at  the  out- 
set, there  will  be  no  necessity  for  addi- 
tional personnel  to  manage  IDA.  It  will 
be  run  as  a  separate  financial  entity  but 
as  an  afllliate  of  the  World  Bank.  The 
World  Bank  has  an  enviable  record  of 
good  management.  There  has  been  no 
.suggestion  of  scandal  or  waste  in  its 
operations.  It  has  recruited  talented 
personnel  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  alone  gives  it  an  advantage  over 
any  purely  U.S.  agency.  If  the  World 
Bank  or  IDA  wish  to  study  a  highway 
project  for  Ghana  for  example,  they  are 
not  limited  to  the  United  States  in  their 
.search  for  an  expert  engineer  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  Ghana.  The  whole  world  is  a 
pool  from  which  talent  can  be  obtained. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  every  Mem- 
ber should  support  IDA. 

Members  who  wish  to  reduce  American 
expenditures  for  foreign  aid  should  sup- 
port IDA,  and  concentrate  on  prc^rams 
where  the  U.S.  contribution  is  100  per- 
cent rather  than  32  percent. 

Members  who  are  concerned  about  the 
U.S.  deficit  in  international  payments 
should  support  IDA. 

Members  who  are  concerned  about 
waste  in  our  foreign  aid  programs  should 
support  IDA  because  it  will  be  managed 
by  the  World  Bank  which  h£is  an  envi- 
able record  of  careful,  able  management. 

Members  who  wLsh  to  emphasize  eco- 
nomic over  militai-y  aid  should  support 
IDA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
other  members  of  IDA,  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  approve  it  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  on 
page  3  of  the  report  this  language: 

On  October  1,  1959,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Internation- 
al Bank,  a  resolution  Introduced  by  the 
United  States  urging  that  the  executive  di- 
rectors formulate  articles  of  agreement  was 
unanimously   adopted  by   the  Governors. 

Then  on  page  1  of  the  bill,  line  7,  is 
this  language: 

The  President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  ac- 
cept membership  for  the  United  States  In 
the   International   Development   Association. 

I  wonder  if  someone  thinks  we  are 
gullible  enough  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  accepting  membership  in  an  or- 
ganization which  he  demanded  be 
created? 

On  previous  occasions  I  have  asked 
the  members  of  two  committees  to  tell 
me  the  difference  between  less  devel- 
oped" and  "underdeveloped"  countries, 
and  I  would  like  someone  on  this  com- 
mittee to  tell  me.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Multer]  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  if 
he  can  tell  me  the  difference  between  a 
"less  developed"  and  an  "underdevel- 
oped" country? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  doubt  that  the  gentle- 
man would  have  the  answer  since  I  tried 
previously  to  get  it  from  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  JUDD.     You  asked  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  MULTER.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  to  let  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  tell  him? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No:  I  would  like  an 
answer  from  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  Throughout  consideration 
of  this  bill  in  committee  you  talked  about 
"less  developed"  coimtries.  Now  I  want 
some  member  of  the  committee  to  tell  me 
the  difference  between  "less  developed" 
and  "underdeveloped." 

Mr.  MULTER.  We  take  so  much  of  our 
information  from  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  satisfying  if  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  would  permit  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 


Judd],  who  knows  so  much  about  foreign 
affairs  and  serves  on  that  committee,  to 
answer  his  question. 

Mr.  GROSS  He  would  take  all  of  my 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Give  him  the  1  min- 
ute you  would  give  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  would  rather  ac- 
cept your  admission  that  you  cannot  tell 
me  the  difference. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  does  not 
want  to  get  the  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  the  answer  to 
come  from  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  tried  to  get  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  of  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  is  a  member,  to 
give  me  an  answer  in  a  different  bill,  but 
I  was  unable  to  get  it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Has  the  gentleman, 
perchance,  seen  the  special  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Coimcil  on  the  pro- 
ix>sed  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation printed  as  House  Document  No. 
345? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  cannot  keep  up 
with  all  the  advisory  boards,  bureaus, 
and  commissions,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  MULTER.  This  is  one  that  has 
a  very  important  bearing  on  the  bill  that 
is  before  us.  It  is  a  document  of  50 
pages;  therefore,  although  we  relied  on 
it,  we  did  not  set  it  forth  as  part  of  our 
rep>ort  but  had  it  printed  separately  as  a 
House  document,  but  at  the  hearings  it 
was  a  very  important  base  for  our  think- 
ing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  not  take  all  my  time 
trying  to  sell  me  some  pamphlet. 

Mr.  MULTER.  This  is  not  another 
pamphlet,  this  is  the  very  foundation 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  distinguished 
gentlfeman  know  the  difference  between 
a  "less  developed"  and  an  "underdevel- 
oped" country? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Here  are  50  pages  that 
should  enlighten  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  is  anj'  distinc- 
tion, what  is  it?  Is  there  a  definition  in 
words  ? 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  names  of  the 
countries  alone  should  be  sufficient  defi- 
nition of  "underdevelop>ed." 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  list  of  coun- 
tries, and  that  does  not  give  the  defini- 
tion. I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
exception  on  page  3,  section  5: 

Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes  such 
action,  neither  the  President  nor  any  per- 
son or  agency  shall,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  (a)  subscribe  to  additional  funds  un- 
der article  III,  section  1,  of  the  articles: 
(b)  accept  any  amendment  under  article  IX 
of  the  articles:  or  (c)  make  a  loan  or  provide 
otlier  financing  to  the  association — 

Then  we  come  to  this  language — 
except  that  loans  or  other  financing  may  be 
provided  to  the  association  by  a  U.S.  agency 
created  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  which 
is  authorized  by  law  to  make  loans  or  pro- 
vide other  financing  to  international  organi- 
zations. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that? 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  meaning  of  that 
is  to  make  clear  to  the  agency  that  we 
are  not  trying  to  repeal  or  change  any 
existing  statute  and,  more  specifically, 
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this  would  permit  a  better  operation  of 
Public  Law  480  when  inteerrated  Into  this 
prc'^^ram  and  not  do  the  job  lUself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  yoj  are  sayin^- 
v,-::h  th;.s  except. on  ;>  that  'h".s  bill  Ls  not 
limited  to  $320,290,000:  that  this  newly 
christened  babv  known  a^  IDA.  can  ob- 
tain money  from  any  oth-'r  a^jency  now 
in  the  same  bu.'^lne.^.^■' 

M:    MVLTEIl.     It  does  not  mean  that 

at  a;:. 

NT:-  GRO.^.-      Of  course,  it  does 

N:r  MULl  ER  Becau.^e  of  the  limit  of 
the  authorizati:,n  and  because  of  the 
limit  of  the  appropriation,  .-  must  fol- 
low the  authorization  and  cannot  exceed 
$320  million  over  a  .5-year  period. 

Mr  GROSS.  Except  that  financing 
may  be  t:.r  v.cl'-cl  t..>  the  association  by 
any  a-encv  presently  in  the  bu.siness  of 
putt.n^,'  ut.:  money  on  this  basis.  I  re- 
iterate that  with  this  cute  little  excep- 
tion this  bill  is  not  lim.ted  to  .S320  mil- 
lion   It  i.>  unlimited 

Mr    SPENCE.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

3  mmuf^.s  to  t.ho  p-enflpman  from  Colo- 
rado    Mr    J'TfNSr'N 

Mr  JOFiNSUN  of  Colorado  Mr. 
Chairman  I  rise  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. We  live  in  a  capital-hungry 
world,  and  the  institutions  we  have 
created  and  that  have  been  referred  to 
are  d^sisned  in  part  to  see  to  it  that 
capital  is  available  in  the  world,  in 
ord-  r  to  expand  the  opportunities  for 
ro'Ath  and  development  and  to  pre- 
serve and  expand  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity in  the  world 

The  proposition  here  is  not  to  create 
a  new  agency,  but  simply  to  add  a  new 
bank  account  within  an  exi-^ting  agency, 
to  put  a  new  wallet  in  the  same  pocket. 
or  to  add  a  new  hat  to  an  existing  body 
of  our  International  Bank.  This  will  be 
in  fulfillment  of  a  recommendation. 
made  amon;:  others,  by  Mr  Harry  S. 
Tr'i.man 

Ju.  t  a  y-cir  a^o  we  had  a  public  meet- 
in::  en  thf^  19th  anniversary  of  the  point 

4  pro^'ram.  M.iny  Members  of  Congress 
were  present  to  hear  President  Truman 
say  that  it  should  be  the  purpose  of  this 
Nation  to  move  to  multilateral  rather 
than  a  bilateral  program,  that  we  expand 
the  use  of  loans  rather  than  grants,  and 
that  we  rely  more  on  economic  measures 
than  on  military-  measures. 

This  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing 
when  we  give  approval  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association.  The 
question  has  come  up:  "What  is  the 
alternative?"  The  alternative  would  be 
bilateral  instead  of  multilateral,  less  use 
of  loans,  and  more  of  grants.  There  is 
another  alternative  we  are  overlooking, 
however,  and  that  is  the  Communist 
alternative.  A  nation  that  is  hungi-y  for 
capital  can  get  it  in  a  hurry  by  the  Com- 
munist technique.  If  we  do  not  offer 
the  opportunity  for  these  nations  to 
achieve  their  own  growth  and  develop- 
ment by  a  -system  which  teaches  them 
the  u.se  of  freedom  and  the  uses  of  our 
capitalistic  system,  then  we  can  expect 
that  our  adversaries  will  encourage  them 
to  try  the  Communist  alternative.  It  is 
to  tlie  bost  interest  of  the  world  that  this 
bUl  be  approved. 

A  couple  of  leclmical  questions  have 
been  asked     I  d.,  not  think,  for  instance. 


there  i.s  any  difference  between  "less  de- 
velop*_'d  ■  and  '  tinderdevelopfxl"  coun- 
tries. On  pa^e  7  will  be  found  a  li-stin^ 
of  the  countnes  Those  li.sted  m  No  1 
■:>f  schedu!'.^  A  siiall  pay  their  pro{,><jr- 
L.onate  siiaie  m  t^oid  <  r  convertible 
currencies  while  tho,  e  countries  in  part 
2  of  the  .schedule  may  puy  in  itieir  own 
national  rxiTencies,  Tine  countries 
listed  in  No.  1  are  those  economically 
more  advanced  and  which  would  not  be 
xp*;cted  to  be  recipients  of  financing 
!ri>m  the  Association. 

Mr,  Chairman,  as  a  Nation  we  would 
like  to  do  business  with  the  rest  of  the 
worid.  We  cannot  do  business  with 
paupers.  If  we  help  to  raise  their  stand- 
ard of  living,  we  can  do  more  trading 
with  them;  we  can  open  our  factories 
in  Pittsburgh  and  expand  our  steel  mills 
and  give  employment  to  our  coal  miners. 
I  recommend  that  the  bill  be  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  support  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  11001  which  authorizes  U.S. 
membership  in  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association. 

The  creation  of  the  IDA  will  be  a  de- 
sirable new  step  forward  in  bringing  to- 
gether important  amounts  of  capital 
from  the  economically  stronger  countries 
of  the  free  world  for  the  financing  of 
sound  economic  development.  The  IDA 
is  needed,  because  the  kind  of  financing 
it  would  provide  is  .sorely  needed 
throughout  the  less  developed  areas  of 
the  world.  It  will  be  able  to  provide  to 
these  areas  additional  financing  for 
worthwhile  development  projects  on 
terms  more  flexible  than  are  afforded  by 
other  international  institutions. 

In  these  critical  times  it  is  of  major 
importance  to  us  and  to  our  Western 
partners  that  appropriate  new  efforts  be 
made,  on  a  cooperative  basis,  toward 
meeting  some  of  the  key  problems  of 
achieving  economic  betterment.  Fur- 
thermore, it  has  come  to  be  recognized 
more  and  more  that  the  United  States 
must  be  joined  more  actively  by  the 
other  economically  stronger  nations  in 
this  common  endeavor.  These  nations 
can  now  assume  a  greater  responsibility 
for  providing  development  financing,  and 
through  the  establishment  of  the  IDA 
they  will  be  embarking  in  this  field  in 
a  manner  and  in  a  scope  not  hitherto 
undertaken  by  them. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate,  too.  that  the 
IDA  will  be  affiliated  with  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  and  be  open  to  all  members 
of  the  International  Bank.  This  means 
that  the  important  work  of  the  Bank 
can  continue  to  be  carried  out  with  a  re- 
lationship with  the  IDA  favorable  for 
both  institutions.  The  International 
Bank's  success  has  came  to  be  widely 
recognized,  and  its  own  role  for  the  fu- 
ture may  well  be  even  more  important 
than  that  in  the  past.  As  an  afiBliate  of 
the  Bank,  the  IDA  can  be  administered 
with  the  same  skill  that  has  character- 
ized the  Bank's  operations,  and  the  IDA 
will  effectively  be  able  to  devote  its  re- 


sources in  an  area  of  operations  not  rn\- 
ered  by  the  Bank.  Coordination  of  the 
activities  of  the  two  institutions  has  been 
well  thought  out  and  well  provided  for. 

I  believe  that  the  years  of  discussions 
which  have  been  devoted  to  the  IDA 
concept,  here  and  abroad,  and  the  care- 
ful preparation  of  the  IDA  Articles  of 
Agreement  will  be  well  justified  in  the 
success  of  its  operations.  Certainly  its 
aims  are  very  much  In  accord  with  our 
own  foreign  economic  policy  objectives. 
I  therefore  wholeheartedly  support  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  11001. 

Mr,  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  Jtn)Dl. 

Mr.  JUDD,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  in 
answer  to  his  question,  that  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  so-called 
underdeveloped  and  less  develor>ed  coun- 
tries. Some  use  the  term  "less  devel- 
oped'  and  others  say  "underdeveloped." 
I  think  the  term  "less  developed"  is 
preferable,  first,  because  it  is  more  ac- 
curate, more  precise.  Just  where  can 
anyone  put  the  demarcation  between 
underdeveloped  and  developed?  But  it 
is  plain  that  some  countries  are  less  de- 
veloped than  others.  Secondly,  it  may 
be  offen-sive  to  some  countries  to  call 
them  "underdeveloped,"  when  wc  cannot 
say  exactly  what  that  means.  It  may 
carry  a  certain  amount  of  stigma. 
But  to  .speak  of  a  country  as  less  devel- 
oped indicates  merely  that  it  Is  not  as 
far  along  on  the  road  of  development 
as  some  other  countries.  It  is  in  the 
proce.ss  of  development,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  help  it  move  ahead  in  that  process. 
So  I  think  it  is  a  good  choice  of  terms, 
a  sensitive  change  In  vocabulary,  to 
speak  of  countries  as  less  developed 
rather  than  as  underdeveloped. 

I  may  add  that  our  choice  is  not  be- 
tween putting  these  funds  into  IDA  and 
not  giving  them.  It  Is  between  giving 
them  in  cooperation  with  others  who 
will  share  the  burden,  and  giving  them 
alone.  It  is  just  good  sense  for  us  to 
give  less  aid  alone  and  give  more  aid  In 
cooperation  with  others. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired, 

Mr.  KILBURN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Barry]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  some  of  those  who  made 
statements  with  respect  to  the  debt  that 
lies  on  the  head  of  every  infant  born  to- 
day, that  debt  lies  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  this  legislation  just 
as  much  as  it  does  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  do  not  favor  it.  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  Members  who  made  state- 
ments along  this  line  that  debt  in  itself 
is  not  something  that  we  should  fear 
It  is  only  our  inability  to  repay  the  debt 
that  is  something  that  we  should  fear. 
For  someone  to  pay  a  $100,000  debt  who 
has  an  income  of  $5,000  a  year  may  take 
a  lifetime  to  pay,  but  to  someone  with  a 
very  high  income,  such  a  debt  of  $100,000 
is  not  a  heavy  debt.  So.  I  point  out  the 
inconsistency  of  comparing  a  dollar  fig- 
ure of  debt  payable  by  each  infant  in 
this  country  to  the  dollar  figure  payable 
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by  each  infant  of  another  country  where 
there  may  not  be  that  opportunity  to  re- 
pay the  debt, 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  again  make  the  p>oint  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting.  I  One  hundred 
and  twelve  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr,  KILBURN,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chaimian.  in  my  humble  opinion 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  that  we  have  considered  in 
a  long  time.  It  has  been  stated  that  we 
have  been  lavish  in  our  expenditures  in 
aid  of  our  foreign  allies.  We  have  just 
voted  an  appropriation  of  $3  billion  for 
foreign  aid.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an 
argument  against  the  pas.sage  of  this  bill. 
I  think  that  this  bill  will  materially  re- 
duce these  appropriation-s.  The  money 
we  spend  through  the  International  De- 
velopment A.ssociation  will  be  handled  by 
businessmen  who  are  tried  and  who  are 
known  to  have  ability,  who  operate  a 
great  organization,  the  International 
Bank,  I  am  sure  that  eventually  there 
will  be  great  savings  becau.se  of  'he  way 
in  which  this  will  be  handled  and  be- 
cause of  the  a.ssociates  who  will  share 
part  of  the  burden. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  hope  the  bill  will  pass. 
I  think  the  con.sequences  of  failure  to 
pa.ss  this  bill  would  be  tragic.  We  have 
gone  too  far  to  repudiate  an  agreement 
with  the  nations  of  the  world  to  share 
with  them  this  burden,  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  miscarriage  of  that  obligation  by 
lea-son  of  the  action  of  the  House, 

The  CHAIRMAN  All  time  has  ex- 
pired.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnerica  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the 
"International  Development  Association 
Acf. 

ACCEPTANCE   OF   MEMBERSHIP 

Stc.  2.  The  President  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  accept  membership  for  the  United  States 
In  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  •Asso- 
ciation"!, provided  for  by  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Articles")  of  the  Association  depo.sited  In 
the  archives  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development. 

COVEXNOR.  EXBCXmVE  DlRECTOm.  AND  ALTERNATES 

Sec  3  The  Governor  and  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  and  the  alter- 
nate for  each  of  them,  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C  286a  i.  shall  serve 
as  Gtivernor.  Executive  Director  and  alter- 
nates, respectively,  of  the   Association. 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  a.sk 
one  or  two  questions.  I  was  a  little  slow 
to  understand  some  of  the  report.  I 
should  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  MuLTBt) 
or  some  member  of  the  committee  who 
may  be  able  to  answer  this. 


Is  there  a  discretionary  use  of  Public 
Law  480  funds,  the  foreign  currencies; 
if  so.  what  is  that  discretionary  use.  and 
what  limitation,  if  any,  is  there  in  the 
use  of  these  funds  in  addition  to  our 
subscription? 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  I  am 
looking  at  the  report  at  page  7  and  my 
question  relates  to  the  following  from 
the  report: 

The  United  Stales  may  make  available  to 
the  Association  as  supplementary  resources 
currencies  of  other  countries  which  It  has 
acquired. 

Is  there  any  limitation  as  to  how  much 
money  in  our  foreign  currencies  or  coun- 
terpart funds,  and  so  forth,  we  can  use? 

Mr,  MULTER,  We  have  been  a.ssured 
by  the  administration  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  use  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
funds  generated  by  Public  Law  480  for 
these  purposes, 

Mr.  ALGER.  That  is  just  the  admin- 
istration's discretion  rather  than  written 
into  the  bill,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MULTER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Secondly,  I  notice  also 
in  the  report  that  these  loans  can  be 
made  to  governments  or  to  private  busi- 
nesses or  a  group  of  businesses.  Is  there 
any  limitation  there  as  to  who  may  get 
these  loans?  Could  a  U.S.  corporation 
or  a  domestic  corporation  in  any  one  of 
these  countries  get  a  loan  through  this 
oi'ganization? 

Mr,  MULTER.  I  think  not.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anything  here  to  permit 
American  corporations  to  apply  to  the 
International  Development  Association 
for  a  loan.  The  World  Bank  has  in  the 
past  required  a  country  to  approve  of 
a  loan  where  one  of  its  p>olitical  sub- 
divisions applied  for  a  loan.  The  Bank 
invariably  required  the  country  in  which 
that  political  subdivision  was  located,  to 
guarantee  the  payment.  We  have  the 
same  situation  here.  If  a  subdivision  or 
someone  within  a  member  country  seeks 
a  loan  from  the  International  Develop- 
ment As.sociation.  I  am  sure  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  good  banking  practice 
they  will  not  make  that  loan  unless  they 
get  the  approval  and  guarantee  of  the 
country  which  is  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  ATXjER.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's answer 

I  am  looking  at  page  8  of  the  reix)rt. 
which  states: 

Private  enterprises,  as  well  as  governments 
or  public  bodies — 

Whatever  that  is — 

are  eligible  to  receive  financing  from  the  As- 
sociation. 

That  seems  to  be  so  broad  I  wonder 
where  the  limitation  is. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  overall  limitation 
in  the  articles  themselves  provides  that 
no  corporation  within  a  country  and  no 
political  subdivision  of  a  country  can  get 
a  loan  without  the  approval  of  its  gov- 
ernment. This  is  not  intended  to  help 
the  United  States  or  parts  of  the  United 
States  or  territories  of  the  United 
States,  nor  is  it  intended  to  help  Ameri- 
can corporations  or  individuals. 


Mr.  ALGER.  A  U.S.  coi-poration  in  a 
less  developed  country  would  not  be  able 
to  get  such  a  loan  ? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Certainly  not  without 
the  approval  or  consent  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  ALGER.  It  could  get  sucli  a 
loan? 

Mr.  MULTER,  Under  this  very  broad 
language  it  could  be  interpreted  that 
way,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  interpreted  that  way. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Has  the  committee  given 
any  thought  to  how  many  of  these  loans 
would  go  to  support  and  encourage  so- 
cialistic governments  at  our  expense,  in 
the  sense  that  these  governments  are  in 
an  ideological  war  with  us  to  squeeze  out 
free  enterprise?  Is  there  any  danger  of 
that? 

Mr,  MULTER,  I  think  we  have  elim- 
inated that  danger  in  the  exploration  of 
the  problem,  The.se  various  gentlemen, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  gave  us  an- 
swers that  I  think  clearly  indicate  this 
will  not  be  used  to  aid  any  country  which 
is  subverting  our  piinciples  and  our  ideas 
of  the  way  the  free  world  should  operate. 
The  specific  question  was  asked  about 
Castro  in  Cuba.  The  anwer  was  that 
with  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  Cuba 
today  they  would  not  consider  making  a 
loan  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  ALGER.     How  about  Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  question  was  not 
asked  about  Yugoslavia,  If  Yugoslavia 
should  find  itself  at  some  time  among  the 
countries  that  are  looked  upon  as  un- 
friendly to  us,  I  think  it,  too,  would  be 
denied  any  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  fui'ther 
I'eading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  a  short  bill. 
Why  not  read  another  page  or  two?  This 
bill  is  only  about  5  pages  long.  What  is 
thehun-y?     I  object. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  at  this  time  to 
ask  a  few  questions  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  MulterI.  There 
were  several  points  in  his  presentation 
on  which  I  seek  further  clarification. 

I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  an  agreement  on  this  new  Associa- 
tion had  been  reached  among  all  the 
nations  included,  I  am  wondering,  con- 
cerning the  negotiation  of  this  agree- 
ment, whether  it  was  entered  into  only 
by  the  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  World  Bank,  or  whether  actually 
representatives  of  all  of  the  nations  list- 
ed on  page  4  were  called  into  session  and 
agreed  that  their  resF>ective  countries 
would  go  along  with  this  proposed  pro- 
gram. 

Can  the  gentleman  answer  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr,  MULTER.  Wc  have  been  assured 
that  the  World  Bank  was  unanimous  in 
recommending  that  we  approve  these 
Articles  of  Agreement,  We  have  been 
a.ssured  by  our  own  State  Department 
and  Treasury  Department  that  each  of 
the  countries  listed  on  page  50,  which 
constitutes  68  countries  that  would  par- 
ticipate as  members  of  the  Association. 
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have  indicaied  their  agreement  to  each 
of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  as  set  furtt; 
;n  the  report. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mav  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  the  h.-^t  to  wnich  hie  refers  on 
page  50  ;.s  identical  to  the  '.::-:.  un  page 
4  of  the  committee  report? 
Mr  MULTER.  Yes;  it  is. 
Mrs  CHURCH.  Then  a  limitation 
fxist.-.  that  no  funds  can  be  given  to 
underde;eio;)ed  or  less  developed  coun- 
tries unlives  they  have  contributed  to. 
and  hiHve  membership  in  this  proposed 
union.    Ls  that  correct? 

Mr.  MULTF.R  Yes:  precisely. 
Mrs.  CHURCH  I  wo'old  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  would  certainly  ap- 
prove of  what  is  attempted  to  be  done 
in  this  bill,  if  it  would  actually  bring 
the  anticipated  relief  to  our  own  unilat- 
eral erTort^s  What  bothers  me.  I  would 
also  say  to  the  gentleman,  is  the  timing 
of  lU-^  introduction.  I  have  demanded  so 
lon,^  a  complete  review  and  revision  of 
our  mutual  security  programs,  and  of 
their  effectiveness,  that  I  would  have 
preferred  to  have  had  such  review  and 
rtv„'..  :i  before  entenng  upon  this  new 
eiloi :  I  mu.-t  indeed  express  regret  that 
we  are  Ukm^  a  new  step  m  another  di- 
rection without  first  giving  the  entire 
program  the  review  which  I  think  is 
necesvsary.  Has  any  assurance  been 
Liiven  LO  the  gentleman,  in  or  out  of 
committee,  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
and  the  payment  of  these  additional 
money.-,  would  actually  be  considered  by 
this  administration  or  a  coming  admin- 
i.stra',.on  as  a  possible  substitute  by 
which  we  could  diminish  or  alter  our 
present  responsibilities?  Was  any  as- 
suian:e  'Hiven  on  that  point? 

Mr  MUI.TER.  Assurance  has  been 
made  on  the  record  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Treasury  Department 
tliat  this  would  be  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  having  the  free  world  communities 
participate  m  doing  what  we  are  doing 
to  a  lar.je  e.xtent  unilaterally,  and  would 
relieve  the  burden  of  the  United  States 
and  permit  the  United  States  to  use 
less  of  its  own  funds  for  the^e  other 
countries. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Was  there  any  defi- 
nite assurance  that  some  progress  would 
be  sought  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  would  hate  to  think 
that  the  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment were  engaging  in  double  talk. 
From  their  explanations  and  from  their 
conferences  with  the  representatives  of 
all  of  these  other  countries,  they  expect 
thi.>  new  program  will  relieve  the  burden 
on  the  United  States,  and  these  loans 
•Aould  take  the  place  of  the  loans  that 
we.  the  United  States,  are  now  making 

The  CPIAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Chi-fcti:  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chah- 
an.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  because  I  feel  so 
strongly  on  this  subject  and  support  tlie 
bill  with  such  depth  of  conviction  that 
T  cannot  resist  the  urge  to  contribute  a 
f-w  observations.  This  bill  points  the 
way  out  of  our  present  position  of  a  con- 
tinuing  dram   en   us   for   foreign  aid 

>,     t;^'f  ^  ^^^^^  d«^al  of  confidence  m 
Mr.  DU.on  a.s  a  ,snu:d  businessman     Mr 


Dillon  is  a  grent  banker  Mr  Dillon  is 
no  visionarv.  When  he  appeared  before 
our  committee,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  said; 

Mr.  Dillon,  my  concept  of  the  Development 
Lo.-^n  Fund  Is  that  In  each  country  It  will 
build  up  a  revolving  fund  of  local  cur- 
rency. That  Is.  the  loans  will  be  made  on 
the  same  sound  banking  lines  as  the  loans 
made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  by 
the  World  Bank,  the  only  difference  being 
that  some  of  the  repayments  will  be  made 
In  soft  currency.  Then  the  repayments  In 
soft  currencies  In  each  country  will  go  Into 
a  revolving  fund  In  that  country. 

And  Mr.  Dillon  answered  me  in  posi- 
tive language.    That  was  the  concept. 

Let  me  illustrate;  Suppose  we  make  a 
loan  to  ABC  country  in  hard  money  be- 
cause they  have  to  buy  goods  in  this 
country.  Repayment  is  made  in  tlie 
currency  of  ABC  country  and  this  goes 
into  a  revolving  fund  of  local  currency  in 
the  country  of  its  issue.  From  this  re- 
volving ftmd  future  loans  will  be  made 
for  little  and  big  undertakings  in  that 
country,  looking  for  its  development  at 
grassroots,  and  undertakings  In  which 
both  labor  and  materials  will  be  avail- 
able in  that  country  by  payment  in  lo- 
cal currency.  Thus  in  all  the.se  countries 
we  will  be  building  up  revolving  funds  to 
meet  future  development  requirements 
without  further  or  at  least  a  much  less- 
ened demand  on  our  aid. 

Mr.  Dillon  was  before  our  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  when  the  International 
Development  Fund  proposal  was  under 
consideration.  He  told  us  that  the  in- 
ternational organization  would  be  a 
projection  of  the  same  concept  en  a 
broadened  basis  with  many  countries 
participating  and  sharing  the  burdens. 
In  short,  the  international  development 
program  will  be  the  companion  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  exactly  as  the 
International  Bank  Is  a  companion  of 
the  Export -Import  Bank. 

This  is  sound  thinking  and  this  Ls 
soimd  legislation.  I  have  one  more  ob- 
servation to  make.  We  have  now  under 
way  a  $1'2  billion  program  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  to  build  275  new  American 
vessels.  This  is  a  differential  subsidy: 
and  $15  billion  is  being  put  in  at  a 
time  when  worldwide  ocean  tonnage  is 
very  much  greater  than  the  demand.  I 
merely  am  mentioning  this  to  show  how 
so  many  things  are  related  and  must 
hook  together  in  making  judgments  on 
foreign  aid.  If  we  do  not  build  up  com- 
merce, if  we  do  not  build  up  the  econ- 
omy of  other  less  developed  countries, 
so  that  they  will  have  products  to  ex- 
port and  markets  for  our  exports,  there 
will  be  less  and  less  tormage  for  these 
ships  to  carry  and  our  $L5  billion  will 
be  money  spent  on  ships  to  carry  freight 
when  there  is  no  freight. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  always  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY  The  gentleman  spoke 
of  building  up  revolving  funds.  Will 
the  gentleman  tell  me  where  this  legis- 
lation makes  any  provision  for  the  con- 
version of  that  soft  currency  into  hard 
American  dollars  when  time  for  repay- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Treasury  comes  ' 


M: .  O  ILMlA  of  Illinois.     Yes. 
Mr.  BAILEY.     I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  out  yet. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois  If  a  better 
economy  is  established  in  any  country 
now  undeveloped  so  It  can  stand  on  its 
own  feet,  using  the  local  currency  in  its 
own  revolving  fund  for  future  develop- 
ment, the  United  States  at  least  will  be 
relieved  of  further  demands  for  aid.  and 
I  think  with  better  world  conditions 
things  will  be  brighter  in  West  Virginia. 
Mr  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  is  evad- 
ing answering  my  question. 

Mr.  OTLARA  of  Illinois.  I  appreciate 
that  there  have  been  inequities. 
Whereas  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments have  benefited  my  district  and  I 
am  sure  the  country  as  a  whole,  never- 
theless they  have  reacted  unfavorably  on 
some  regions,  and  certainly  no  one  has 
pre.sented  the  case  more  persistently  or 
with  greater  force  than  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  lUinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  and  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  .some  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Bow  1  made  a  very  telling  argument  here 
in  the  well  of  the  House  this  afternoon. 
Specifically,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
overwhelmmg  majority  of  so-called  par- 
ticipants in  this  lending  program  are 
presently  receiving  benefits  from  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  I  find  It  very  diflfl- 
cult  to  reconcile  the  position  of  some  of 
the  Members.  First,  is  It  true  that  the 
great  majority  of  participants  in  thl.«; 
program  are  already  receiving  mutual 
aid  contributions  from  this  country? 

Will  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  MuLTEKl  answer  that  question? 

Mr  MULTER.  I  think  that  question 
might  better  be  answered  by  somebody 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  or 
somebody  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  would  venture  the  guess  that 
most  of  those  countries  are  getting  aid 
under  one  or  more  of  the  mutual  security 
programs. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  points  up  the  fallacy  of  this  bill.  I 
have  attempted  to  listen  attentively  to- 
day in  an  effort  to  find  an  answer  where 
participation  of  the  United  States  would 
be  less  and  the  participating  countries 
would  join  with  us  in  keeping  up  a  free 
world  and  a  free  economy.  If  all  these 
countries  are  receiving  mutual  security 
money  from  this  country,  then  putting 
money  into  this  loan  program,  it  is  a  case 
of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  We  take 
out  of  one  pocket  and  put  it  in  another 
and  they  are  not  in  any  better  position 
than  before.  They  get  money  from  the 
United  States  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  then  "generously"  contribute  our 
money  as  their  sliare  in  this  proposed 
additional  loan  program. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  that  is  much  better  than  con- 
tinuing the  Development  Loan  Fund  that 
is  financed  solely  by  the  United  States? 
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We  bring  these  countries  into  an  Inter- 
national Development  Association  where 
they  are  all  participants. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  agree  definitely  it  Ls 
the  tjTx;  of  thing  we  should  encourage, 
but  if  we  are  giving  them  the  money  to 
do  it.  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
advantageous. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Might  I  suggest 
that  although  it  is  proE>osed  to  give  fur- 
ther moneys  to  these  free  countries  that 
are  presently  receiving  money,  neverthe- 
less in  the  future  it  may  be  unneces- 
sary to  give  as  much  money  under  the 
present  Development  Loan  Fund  as  we 
arc  doing  presently.  In  my  opinion,  we 
may  be  able  to  reduce  the  appropriation 
for  the  present  Development  Loan  Fund, 
besides  which  there  are  certain  coun- 
tries that  are  getting  nowhere  near  what 
they  need:  for  instance,  these  newly 
emerging  countries  in  Africa.  There  is 
in  all  about  $20  million  appropriated  for 
Africa,  as  sp>ecial  assistance  so  loans  are 
much  more  needed.  Under  this  bill 
there  will  be  money  contributed  not 
alone  by  this  country,  not  alone  by  the 
Development  Loan  Association,  but 
money  will  be  contributed  by  all  the 
countries  that  are  joined  in  this  Inter- 
national Development  Association. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks,  but  I  am  a  little  skep- 
tical that  these  countries  are  going  to 
ask  for  less  in  the  future  under  the 
Mutual  .Security  Act. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Assuming  they 
ask  for  more,  there  will  be  two  funds 
from  which  they  will  be  loaned  money 
and.  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  the  money 
that  will  be  loaned  by  this  country  un- 
der the  Development  Loan  Fund  may  be 
less.  The  money  loaned  from  the  In- 
tematicmal  Development  Loan  Fund 
will  make  up  the  difference.  So  that  in 
the  final  analysis  we  will  save  money  as 
a  result  of  this  because  the  other  coun- 
tries that  will  join  in  the  International 
Development  Association  will  contribute 
toward  loans,  for  instance,  to  these 
countries  in  Africa. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  sincere  in  his  beliefs;  however,  I 
am  not  so  optimistic  in  view  of  the  his- 
iory  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  think  the 
gentleman  referred  to  nations  listed  in 
the  committee  report.  I  have  gone  over 
the  list  very  hurriedly  and  of  the  nations 
listed  in  part  2  all  but  eight  are  receiv- 
ing some  form  of  assistance  under  the 
mutual  security  program. 

Mr  DEVINE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  BOW  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  an 
explanation  of  one  paragraph  I  call  at- 
tention to  appearing  on  page  3  of  the 
bill  at  the  end  of  line  4.  where  It  says, 
"except  that  loans  or  other  financing 
may  be  provided  to  the  Association  by  a 


U.S.  agency  created  pursuant  to  an  act 
of  Congress  which  is  authorized  by  law 
to  make  loans  or  provide  other  financing 
to  international  organizations." 

My  question  is  this:  Does  that  refer 
to  organizations  already  created  and  ex- 
isting which  can  make  loans  to  this 
agency? 

Mr.  MULTER.    Yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  BOW.  Could  the  gentleman  give 
me  an  example  of  the  type  of  agency 
already  created  that  could  help  in  this 
financing  of  transfer  funds? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Public  Law  480  is 
definitely  included  in  this  language. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  contemplates  that 
under  Public  Law  480  transfers  may  be 
made  to  the  International  Development 
Association  to  further  finance  these 
loans  to  these  various  countries? 

Mr.  MULTER.  One  of  the  advantages 
that  we  hope  would  accrue  to  us,  instead 
of  these  currencies  being  blocked  in  the 
countries  that  are  getting  Public  Law  480 
commodities,  they  would  be  able  to  use 
these  very  funds  in  those  and  other 
countries. 

Mr.  BOW.  And  tiansfcr  them  over  to 
this  organization? 

Mr.  MULTER.    Yes. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  assume  that  would  be 
some  of  the  other  financial  organizations 
already  existing.  If  we  were  at  a  point, 
say.  of  liquidation,  you  would  be  able  to 
take  from  that  fund  and  put  it  into  this 
agency;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  contemplate  the  immediate  liquida- 
tion of  any  fund,  but  it  certainly  was 
intended  that  they  could,  to  extent  per- 
mitted by  an  act  of  Congress,  make  these 
transfers. 

Mr.  BOW.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  idea 
that  the  only  time  this  provision  could 
come  into  being  would  be  after  some 
association  or  agency  is  created  in  the 
future?  It  could  be  those  now  in  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  it  is  intended 
to  refer  to  tho.se  which  are  presently 
authorized  by  law — "which  is  authorized 
by  law,"  is  the  language  of  the  bill. 
That  means  as  existing  now. 

Mr.  BOW.     Existing  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MULTER.     Yes. 

Mr.  BOW.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  ADVa.SOKT  COUNCIL  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETART   AND  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS 

Sic.  4  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amended 
(22  U.S  C.  286b),  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
the  Association  to  the  same  extent  as  with 
respect  to  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  Reports  with 
respect  to  the  Association  under  F>aragraphs 
(5)  and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  4 
of  said  act,  as  amended,  shall  be  Included  In 
the  first  report  made  thereunder  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Association  nnd  In 
each  succeeding  report. 

CERTAIN    ACTS    NOT   TO    BE   TAK£N    WITHOUT 
ATTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  5  Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes 
such  action,  neither  the  President  nor  any 
person  or  agency  shall,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  (a)  subscribe  to  additional 
funds  under  article  III.  section  1,  of  the 
articles:  (b)  accept  any  amendment  under 
article  IX  of  the  articles;  or  (c)  make  a  loan 
ot  provide  other  financing  to  the  Association, 
except  that  loans  or  other  financing  may  be 


provided  to  the  Association  by  a  \3S.  agency 
created  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress 
which  Is  authorized  by  law  to  make  loans 
or  provide  other  financing  to  International 
organizations. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  make 
th.o  point  of  order  against  the  language 
on  page  3.  beginning  at  the  end  of  line 
4  down  through  line  8.  "except  that  loans 
or  other  financing  may  be  provided  to 
the  Association  by  a  United  States  agen- 
cy created  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress which  is  authorized  by  law  to  make 
loans  or  provide  other  financing  to  in- 
ternational organizations." 

I  will  say  to  the  Chair  that  I  have 
made  inquiry  of  the  committee  here  on 
the  floor  and  tlie  commitxee  says  that 
these  are  organizations  already  in  exist- 
ence, with  tfie  possibility  of  transfers 
being  made  under  Public  Law  480  or  by 
other  organizations  now  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  these  various  countries. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  this  is  a 
transfer  of  appropriated  funds  and  is  an 
appropriation  on  a  legislative  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Yes.  Mr.  Chainnan 
I  suggest  that  the  point  of  order  should 
be  overruled.  I  do  not  think  I  said  any- 
thing to  indicate  that  there  was  any  at- 
tempt to  transfer  any  appropriated 
funds  or  any  authorized  funds. 

May  I  read  from  page  11  of  the  re- 
port which  refers  precisely  to  the  lan- 
guage now  under  attack  by  the  point  of 
order? 

The  excepting  clause  does  not  confer  upon 
any  U.S.  agency  any  authority  It  would  not 
otherwise  have  and  is  Intended  to  make 
clear  that  the  prohibitory  language  does 
not  In  any  way  narrow,  or  preclude  the  use 
of.  authority  which  any  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  Including  the  President,  pos- 
sesses under  other  legislation  to  make  loans 
or  provide  other  financing  to  International 
organizations,  Including  the  International 
Development  Association. 

I  suggest  the  point  of  order  is  not  well 
taken. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chainnan,  may  I  re- 
ply to  that  and  say  that  the  one  I  am 
referring  to  is  the  exception  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  just 
stated. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  have  referred  only 
to  the  language  which  begins  with  the 
words  against  which  the  point  of  order 
is  made.  It  is  that  ^exception  to  which 
the  report  from  whieh  I  have  read  is 
directed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  iMr.  SiSKh  The 
Chair  would  like  to  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  whether  or 
not  he  interprets  this  to  be  that  the  U.S. 
agencies  could  use  funds  heretofore  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Only  if  so  authorized 
by  the  enabling  or  enacting  legislation 
and  the  appropriation  making  the  funds 
available  to  such  other  agencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Mr.  Sisk  ) .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  Under  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  gentleman  from  New 
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York,  the  pom:  o:  o:der  ■Aould  he:  and 
therefore  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order 

Mr  GROSS  M:  C:.a::  man,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  3,  line  4.  after  the  word  "Association." 
irjsert  the  following;  ":  Provided,  hoicever. 
That  the  Congress  hereby  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Association,  as  a  condition  of 
any  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  make  loans  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  to  any  distressed  or  less  developed 
area  in  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States  as  to  any  foreign  state  or  nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  I  will  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  House,  is  to  do  for  the  people  of 
this  countiT  what  is  proposed  to  be  done 
in  this  bill  for  untold  numbers  of  for- 
eigners. The  general  purposes  of  this 
bill,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  in  my 
statement  under  the  rule,  are  the  same 
as  the  general  purposes  of  the  vetoed 
distres.sed-areas  bill.  The  report  of  the 
committee  accompanying  this  bill  says 
that  financing  can  be  provided  to  less 
developed  member  countries  or  to  less 
developed  dependent  and  associated  ter- 
r. tones.  Certainly  that  means  the 
States  and  the  subdivisions  of  govern- 
ment within  the  States  of  the  United 
States.  So  why  not  extend  the  good 
things  of  life  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try? Why  should  not  the  distressed 
areas  of  America  have  their  share  of  this 
Global  boondoggle? 

I  iri:e  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  germane  to  the  bill 
and  I  could  make  a  point  of  order 
against  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
would  come  too  late. 

Mr  KILBURN  I  am  not  making  the 
pomt  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  45.  noes  46. 

Mr  GROS.=  M:  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gross  and 

Mr     MVLTER. 

The  Comjnittee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
48,  noes  61. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

I  DEPOSITORIES 

Sec  6  Any  Federal  Reserve  Bank  which  is 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  Association  shall 
act  as  its  depository  or  as  its  fiscal  agent, 
and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  shall  supervise  and  direct 
the  carrying  out  of  these  functions  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks, 

PAYMENT    or    SUBSCRIPTIONS 

3ec  7  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, for  the  subscription  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Association.  $320,290,000, 

(b  I  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  to  a  mini- 
mum the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  par- 
ticipation In  the  Association,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,   after   paying   the  requisite 


part  of  the  subscription  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Association  required  to  be  made  un- 
der the  articles.  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  Issue  special  notes  of  the  United  States 
from  time  to  time,  at  par.  and  to  deliver 
such  notes  to  the  Association  in  exchange 
for  dollars  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the 
articles.  The  special  notes  provided  for  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  issued  under  the 
authority  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may 
be  issued  under  that  Act  are  extended  to 
Include  the  purposes  for  which  special  notes 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  be  issued  un- 
der this  subsection,  but  such  notes  shall 
bear  no  interest,  shall  be  nonnegotlable.  and 
shall  be  payable  on  demand  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  face  amount  of  special  notes  is- 
sued to  the  Association  under  the  authority 
of  this  subsection  and  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed,  in  the  aggregate, 
the  amount  of  the  subscription  of  the  United 
States  actually  paid  to  the  Association  under 
the  articles. 

(c)  Any  payment  made  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Association  as  a  distribution 
of  net  Income  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury   as   a  miscellaneous  receipt. 

JtTRISDICTlON     AND    VENUE    OF     ACTIONS 

Sec  8,  For  the  purpose  of  any  action  which 
may  be  brought  within  the  United  States, 
its  possessions,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  by  or  against  the  Association 
in  accordance  with  the  articles,  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  Inhabitant 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  district  in  which  its 
principal  office  in  the  United  States  Is  lo- 
cated, and  any  such  action  at  law  or  In 
equity  to  which  the  Association  shall  be  a 
party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  of  any  such  action.  When 
the  Association  Is  a  defendant  In  any  such 
action,  It  may,  at  any  time  before  the  trial 
thereof,  remove  such  action  from  a  State 
court  Into  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  proper  district  by  following 
the  procedure  for  removal  of  causes  other- 
wise provided  by  law, 

STATtrs.     IMMUNITtES,     AND      PRIVILEGES 

Sbc.  9.  The  provisions  of  article  VII.  sec- 
tion 5(d).  and  article  VTII,  sections  2  to  9, 
both  Inclusive,  of  the  articles  shall  have 
full  force  and  effect  In  the  United  States, 
its  possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  upon  acceptance  of  membership 
by  the  United  States  in.  and  the  establish- 
ment of.  the  Association. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  of  this  kind 
has  been  advocated  for  a  loner  while  by 
Members  of  Congress,  those  who  favored 
mutual  security  legislation  and  appro- 
priations and  those  who  opposed  it. 

I  well  remember  hearing  Members  who 
opposed  mutual  security  legislation  and 
appropriations  in  their  argument  of  our 
position  in  the  past,  taking  the  position 
that  legislation  of  this  kind  should  be 
enacted  into  law.  Now  when  we  have 
it  before  the  House  we  find  the  same 
Members  opposing  the  very  type  of  legis- 
lation they  advocated  in  the  past. 

This  bill  is  a  sound  bill  in  the  world 
of  today.  Is  it  going  to  solve  the  world's 
problems?  No.  But  certainly  it  is  af- 
firmative action  on  the  part  of  our  coun- 
try and  other  participating  countries  in 
meeting  those  conditions  which  are 
strengthening  communism  by  feeding 
upon   and   playing   upon   the   economic 


distress    of    people    of    underprivileged 
countries. 

I  can  remember  talking  with  the  late 
John  Poster  Dulles  on  one  occasion  when 
he  advocated  legislation  of  this  kind. 
May  I  say  that  I  am  one  Member  of  this 
body  who  was  a  strong  supporter  and  a 
great  admirer  of  the  late  John  Poster 
Dulles.  To  me  he  represented  strength. 
To  me  he  represented  firmness.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  the  Communist  mind 
Khrushchev  and  those  in  the  Kremhn 
hated  John  Poster  Dulles  because  they 
feared  him.  I  remember  a  few  weeks 
after  he  died  I  said  in  this  very  chamber 
that  when  John  Foster  Emiles  died  his 
foreign  policy  was  buried  with  him 
How  true  it  is.  If  John  Foster  IXilles 
were  alive  today  there  would  have  been 
no  summit  meeting  at  any  price.  There 
woiild  have  been  a  foreign  mlnistei-s 
meeting  and  progress  at  that  level  before 
the  President  would  have  gone  to  a 
summit  meeting.  If  John  Poster  Dulles 
were  alive.  I  doubt  if  we  would  have  had 
the  happenings  that  took  place  in  Japan 
I  doubt  if  Korea  would  be  shaky  at  the 
present  time.  Even  Okinawa  has  its 
problems  to  us.  I  doubt  if  John  Poster 
Dulles  were  alive  today  there  would  have 
been  the  mistakes  that  were  made  on 
the  U-2.  I  doubt  if  John  Poster  Dulles 
were  alive  the  situation  in  Turkey  would 
have  arisen;  certainly  the  situation  in 
Cuba  would  not. 

Thus,  the  uncertainty,  the  confusion 
and  the  disintegration  has  taken  place, 
so  far  as  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned, since  John  Foster  Dulles  died 
He  represented  the  one  thing  that  is 
necessary  in  a  democracy,  he  repre- 
sented strength  and  firmness. 

We  need  leadership  for  the  restoration 
of  the  strength  and  firmness  and  cour- 
age of  John  Foster  Dulles.  This  legis- 
lation. I  remember  well  in  a  talk  with 
him.  was  one  upon  which  he  laid  great 
emphasis.  Certainly  some  of  us  on  the 
E>emocratic  side  in  supporting  it  are  jus- 
tified in  expecting  support  from  others 
on  the  Republican  side,  and  certainly 
those  who  oppose  mutual  security  legis- 
lation and  appropriations  ought  to  sup- 
port this  type  of  legislation  because  it 
is  consistent  with  their  views  This  bill 
will  bring  a  lot  of  good  and  certainly  it 
is  needed  in  the  world  of  today  because 
no  American  can  feel  other  than  con- 
cerned over  developments  during  the 
last  year. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
thLs  bill  for  a  whole  lot  of  good  reasons. 
I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  by  sev- 
eral that  whether  you  have  been  for  mu- 
tual security  or  against  mutual  .security 
in  the  past,  you  ought  to  be  for  this 
bill,  because  it  is  at  least  a  start  on  the 
way  to  cure  some  of  the  things  we  have 
all  been  unhappy  about  in  mutual  se- 
curity. There  are  about  six  reasons 
why  I  am  for  this  bill. 

First.  Under  it  we  get  more  money  for 
development.  It  is  not  just  what  the 
United  States  puts  in.  It  is  what  the 
United  States  and  many  other  countries 
put  in  to  carry  on  development  pro- 
grams that  we  all  know  are  necessary  in 
crucial  areas  of  the  world. 
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Second.  Under  this  new  International 
Development  Association  we  will  get 
more  and  better  experts  from  many 
countries,  experts  with  greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  and  customs  of 
many  of  the  countries  where  work  will 
be  done.  With  better  experts  we  will 
get  betj^r  management  and  better  co- 
operation from  all  who  are  mutually  in- 
volved in  this  undertaking. 

Third.  We  will  get  more  work  done. 
With  more  money,  better  management, 
better  experts,  wider  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions, there  is  bound  to  be  more  de- 
velopment accomplished,  more  work 
done. 

Another  point  is  that  people  who  put 
in  theii-  own  money  are  more  careful  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  or- 
ganization and  there  will  be  less  waste. 

A  related  point  is  that  countries  hav- 
ing their  own  money  in  this  fund  will  try 
harder  to  prevent  waste  in  other  coun- 
tries than  they  do  if  the  money  is  all 
oui-s.  Also  other  countries  will  not  be  as 
resentful  of  pressures  for  saving  and 
eflQciency  if  such  pressures  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  by  smaller  countries 
more  nearly  on  their  own  level  or  in  their 
own  area  than  they  are  if  brought  by  a 
powerful  country  like  ours  that  is  always 
being  portrayed  to  them  by  our  enemies 
as  a  big.  evil,  and  imperialistic  force 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  wLsh  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  statement  he  is 
making  and  join  him  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  this  bill  can  be  quickly  dis- 
fKJsed  of  and  be  passed  very  shortlj'. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana, 

Thus.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  more 
money  for  development  and  better  man- 
agement, more  work  done  and  less  waste, 
naturally-,  there  will  be  better  coopera- 
tion among  the  contributing  countries 
who  put  in  funds.  It  is  partly  their  own 
money,  not  just  Uncle  Sam's. 

Fifth,  There  will  result  fewer  frictions 
and  more  good  will  among  all  the  coun- 
tries involved,  including  the  recipient 
countries.  It  is  must  easier  for  a  small 
or  poor  country  to  receive  assistance 
through  some  countr>'  that  is  nearer  to 
its  own  level  or  from  an  international 
organization  than  from  a  powerful  coun- 
try that,  as  I  said,  is  portrayed  by  our 
enemies  as  being  a  giant  financial  octo- 
pus, the  prime  example  of  allegedly  cruel 
capitalism,  imperialism  and  all  the  other 
cusswords  they  throw  at  us. 

Lastly,  when  we  get  greater  good  will 
and  better  relations  between  countries, 
we  will  get  a  more  stable  world,  a  more 
secure  world,  one  in  which  there  is 
greater  cooperation  in  mutual  efforts  to 
help  all. 

All  these  benefits — and  more  besides: 
it  will  enable  us  to  save  money.  Our 
choice  is  not  between  the  amount  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  and  something  less; 
it  is  between  this  amount  and  something 
more.  So,  under  this  bill,  other  nations 
will  be  better  off,  we  will  be  better  off; 
and  it  will  cost  our  taxpayers  less  money, 
net. 


Obviously  we  ought  to  support  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Clia:rman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  LMr.  HalleckJ  says  he 
hopes  this  bill  will  be  quickly  disposed 
of,  I  join  with  him,  I  hope  it  will  be 
sunk  without  a  trace. 

I  hear  reports  that  the  mining  sub- 
sidies bill  will  be  vetoed.  If  it  is,  how 
will  President  Eisenhower  reconcile  that 
action  with  the  huge  subsidy  contained 
in  this  bill  for  foreign  countries  and 
their  industries? 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  says 
this  bill  provides  more  money  to  be  given 
away  and  thrown  away  all  over  the 
world.  He  could  never  be  more  right. 
He  speaks  of  the  great  record  of  the 
existing  international  lending  agencies. 
Of  course  they  will  have  good  records 
as  long  as  Congress  approves  bills  Uke 
this  pumping  out  more  money  to  enable 
them  to  meet  their  obligations.  But 
where  is  it  proposed  to  get  this  initial 
$320  million?  And  where  is  it  proposed 
to  get  the  rest  of  the  money  that  this 
Government  will  be  called  upon  to  put 
up  l>ecause  some  of  the  countries  listed 
will  not  put  up  their  assessments,  and 
you  know  it.  Fiom  what  source  is  the 
$320  million  to  come?  Will  someone  on 
the  committee  answer?  Is  it  proposed 
to  raise  taxes,  or  to  deprive  the  people 
of  this  countrj'  of  the  things  they  need? 
Mr,  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  first  installment 
was  included  in  this  year's  balanced 
budget  as  submitted  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  an  item  in  the 
budget  and  that  budget  indicates  a  sur- 
plus for  the  year.  If  Congress  takes  ac- 
tion on  other  unbudgeted  '"^jns  it  could 
throw  the  budget  out  of  line. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  have  the  slightest  idea  we  are  going 
to  wind  up  with  a  $4  bUlion  sui-plus, 
does  he? 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
balanced  budget  was  based  on  an  in- 
crease in  postal  rates,  an  increase  in 
certain  taxes  and  various  other  reve- 
nues for  which  there  is  absolutely  no 
chance  in  the  world  of  the  Government 
collecting  the  money? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Again,  I  want  to  express  my  amazement 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  veto  a  distressed-areas  bill  and 
then  put  the  pressure  on  the  Congress 
to  approve  this  bill  to  give  away  $320 
million. 

Mr.  GARY.  How  many  of  these  lend- 
ing agencies  do  we  have  in  operation 
now? 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  this  new  baby 
known  as  IDA  I  know  there  will  be  seven 
big  ones.  Someone  said  there  are  26  of 
all  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors.  I  do  not 
know.     I  cannot  keep  track  of  them. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr,  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFPMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman] 
said  this  afternoon  that  there  were  25. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  he  looked  at  his 
book,  then,  and  said  there  were  40. 
Then  from  over  on  the  other  side  came 
a  Member  who  said  there  were  72.  He 
said  he  would  give  me  a  list  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  only  know  there  are 
far  too  many  of  them,  and  if  the  Eisen- 
hower doctrine  or  foreign  E>olicy  is  based 
on  yielding  to  a  form  of  international 
blackmail  through  loans  of  more  mil- 
lions of  American  dollars  that  will  never 
be  repaid  then  we  are  certainly  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  the  road. 

Let  us  defeat  this  bill  and  by  so  doing 
sene  notice  that  U.S.  foreign  policy  is 
based  upon  something  besides  dollars 
and  the  dissipation  of  the  resources  of 
our  people. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
importance  of  this  bill  is  p>ointed  up  in 
the  events  of  recent  weeks.  During  the 
past  several  weeks  our  foreign  policy 
has  come  under  renewed  and  vigorous 
attack  by  those  swoni  to  bring  about 
our  downfall  and  defeat.  The  United 
States  now  finds  itself  the  victim  of  a 
renewed  propaganda  assault  which  cer- 
tainly parallels  if  not  surpasses  anything 
we  have  experienced  in  our  lifetime  as 
a  nation. 

Red  China  intensifies  its  pressures 
throughout  Asia  and  extreme  leftwing 
elements  in  Japan  protest  our  security 
arrangements  with  that  nation.  Mos- 
cow propaganda  organs  continue  to  at- 
tack us.  Communist  and  Ccxnmunist- 
inspired  activity  has  been  stepped  up  in 
Central  America  and  in  South  America 
and  thix)ughout  the  Caribbean.  Africa 
is  undergoing  drastic  changes.  There  is 
much  to  point  to  a  cxinclusion  that  un- 
rest and  dissatisfaction  exists  through- 
out the  Red  satellite  nations.  This  is 
all  a  part  of  an  offensive  to  disgrace  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  its  allies. 

While.  Mr,  Chaii-man.  I  am  distressed 
about  the  administration's  failure  to  face 
up  to  the  distressed  areas  \nithin  our  own 
Nation  I  am  also  concerned  that  we 
might  neglect  opportunities  to  assist 
these  friends  of  ours  around  the  world 
who,  generally  speaking,  live  under  con- 
ditions which  are  much  more  depressed. 
This  bill  is  aimed  at  providing  financing 
Feared  to  the  special  needs  of  the  less- 
developed  areas  of  the  free  world. 

Tills  proposed  International  Develop- 
ment Association  will  be  an  aflSliate  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development.  It  is  proposed  as 
an  international  cooperative  venture  to 
provide  development  financing  on  flex- 
ible terms  to  the  less  developed  countries 
of  the  free  world.  It  is  designed  to  com- 
plement the  development  financing  that 
is  now  available  through  national  and 
international  a^'encies  providing  capital 
to  the  less  developed  areas.  It  wx>uld 
not  provide  financing  v.hen  such  financ- 
ing is  available  from  private  soui"ces  on 
reasonable  terms.  This  Association  will 
work  multilaterally  and  not  bilaterally 
as  does,  for  example,  the  U.S.  Develop- 
ment Loan  F\ind.  Financing  will  be 
pix)vided   by   Uie  .^.ssociaUon  to  its  less 
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developed  memoers  for  puipo.v:'.s  of  m-^h 
developmental  priority  and,  except  :n 
special  cixc'jjnstances,  for  specific  pio:- 
ec'-s.  The  Ass/'»ciat;on  w.ll  not  provide 
funds  if  financme  cxn  be  provided  from 
private  sources  on  rea.sonab'.e  terms  or 
tFiix>urfh  a  loan  of  the  typf'  made  by  the 
International  Bank. 

Mf-mbership  of  :h-'  Unit^-d  States  in 
fn..>  A-vsociation  could  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to'Aard  a  solution  of  some  of  the 
urgent  problem>  of  underdeveloped 
areas  In  addition,  an  association  of 
this  type  could  provide  an  opportunity 
for  other  industrial  countries  to  take 
a  more  active  role  in  financing  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  underdeveloped 
areas  It  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  believe  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
free  world  in  general  to  proceed  with  the 
establishment  of  this  Association.  I 
urge  approval  of  this  bill 

Mr  BOSCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  support  H  R.  11001. 
providing  for  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  International  De- 
velopment Association.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  we  can  ask  the  American 
taxpayer  to  assume  almost  one-third  of 
the  total  cost  of  this  program.  As  one 
who  has  been  a  firm  behever  in  the  fight 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  a  sound  dol- 
lar and  to  practice  a  soimd  fiscal  and  fi- 
nancial responsibility.  I  could  not.  in 
fairness  to  my  people,  support  this  ex- 
penditure for  the  benefit  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  then  argue  for  a  cutback  in 
domestic  spending  as  essential  to  the 
fisht  for  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  never  hope  to 
reduce  the  national  debt  or  give  relief  to 
the  American  taxpayer  unless  we  curtail 
some  of  our  already  overextended  foreign 
programs  The  object  of  this  legislation 
can,  m  my  opinion,  be  amply  carried  out 
under  the  some  six  foreign  loan  agencies 
now  m  existence 

There  are  other  reasons  why  I  cannot 
support  this  legislation  and  "they  have 
part.c  ;:ar  reference  to  that  part  of  the 
le;.~;a-.on  deaUng  with  this  agency's  le- 
gal status  and  its,  as  well  as  its  officials' 
and  employees',  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties. They  lead,  in  my  opinion,  to  a 
laxity  for  the  regard  of  law  enforcement 
as  has  been  exemplified  in  certain  cases 
previously  experienced  in  the  field  of  im- 
munity to  foreign  diplomatic  servants 
here  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  us  not  be  fooled 
into  beiievmg  that  we  can  balance  the 
budget,  reduce  the  American  taxpayer's 
burdf'n  of  taxes,  and  practice  financial 
and  fl.-,ca;  r^'spon.sibility,  if  we  continue 
to  pass  legislation  of  this  type. 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unan:mou.s  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  at   this   point   in   the   Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  tiiis  bill  to  authorize 
U.S.  participation  in  the  International 
Development  Association. 

During  recent  weeks,  after  extensive 
discussions  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
authority    was    given,    or    carried    over 


from  prior  authorization,  to  appropriate 
over  a  billion  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  the  Int^-rnational  Cooperation 
Administration  and  relat^-d  aspncips 
such  a-s  the  r>".>'lopnipnt  Loan  F'und  to 
furnish  economic  a.ssustance  and  soft 
loans  to  various  coimtries  all  over  the 
world. 

After  passage  of  the  authorizing  act 
an  appropriation  bill  was  pas.sed  bv  this 
body  on  June  17.  1960,  making  available 
some  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  for 
these  freewheeling  agencies  to  spend  all 
over  the  world,  even  m  Communist 
countries.  The  record  of  operation  of 
these  giveaway  agencies,  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  first  one  under  the  prior 
administration,  has  been  an  imenviable 
one  of  gross  mismanagement  and  waste 

The  Congress  has  in  the  past  ap- 
propriated billions  of  dollars  of  the  U.S. 
taxpayers"  funds  to  provide  for  loans  and 
grants  to  so-called  imdeveloped  nations 
all  over  the  world.  Most  of  the  so-called 
loans  have  been  or  are  being  made  in 
U.S.  dollars,  only  to  be  repaid  in  the 
soft  currency  of  the  countries  involved. 
Even  though  many  of  these  transactions 
are  called  loans,  under  present  law  none 
of  the  funds  advanced  or  the  repayment 
made  to  the  Development  Loan  Pimd, 
for  instance,  will  ever  be  returned  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

For  a  list  showing  the  tjiae  of  projects 
that  are  being  financed  with  the  U.S. 
taxpayers'  money  see  page  382  of  the 
House  hearings  on  the  mutual  security 
administration  appropriation  bill  for 
1961. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  authorize 
the  United  Staffes  to  join  another  inter- 
national giveaway  agency  for  the  stated 
pui-pose  of  making  even  softer  loans 
than  are  now  po&sible  under  the  existing 
giveaway  programs.  How  crazy  can  we 
get?  A  careful  reading  of  the  bill  dis- 
closes that  the  United  States  is  expected 
to  provide  $320  milfions  in  gold  or  con- 
vertible currency  which  will  be  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  scheduled  capital  sub- 
scription of  the  propased  lending  agency 
in  such  currency. 

In  addition,  the  bill  as  originally  writ- 
ten would  have  authorized,  without  limit, 
the  use  of  soft  foreign  currency  owned  by 
the  United  States  to  augment  the  gold 
and  convertible  capital  of  the  new- 
agency.  Fortunately  this  provision  was 
knocked  out  on  a  point  of  order.  Be- 
sides, It  is  indicated  that  additional 
capital  subscription  can  be  required,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Congress.  Once 
started,  the  past  record  of  congressional 
action  would  indicate  that  such  addi- 
tional bites  on  the  U.S.  taxpayers'  pocket- 
book  would  be  forthcoming  without 
difficulty. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  to  be  an  inter- 
national agency  scheduled  to  be  financed 
by  various  nations  of  the  world,  as 
follows : 

Schedule  of  subscriptions  '  in  millions  of  U.S. 
dollars 


Schedule  of  subscriptions  in  milHoru  of  VS. 
dollars — Continued 


PT.    I 


Australia. 
Austria.. 
Belgium. . 


- - - 20  18 

6.04 

22.70 

•  In    terms   of   U.S.   dollars   of  the  weight 
and  fineness  In  effect  Jan.  1.  I960 

Source:  H.  Rept.  1766 


rr.  I — continued 

Canada  

Denmark 

Finland. ..V.Ji. 

Prance 

Germany 

Italy ...v.... 

Japan  

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Union  of  South  Afric» V.VJ. 


37  83 

8   74 

3   83 

52   96 

52  96 

18   16 

33   59 

1   01 

27.74 

6.72 

10  09 

10  00 


1960 
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IITH:] 


United    Kingdom 131   14 

United    States. "       320!  29 


Total. 


758.07 


PT.   u 

Afghanistan ^ 

Argentina 

Bolivia _'_l 

Brazil " 

Burma 

Ceylon 

Chile Ill" 

China I 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba nil 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador  

Ea  Salvador HI 

Ethiopia nil 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti .mill 

Honduras 

Iceland 

India llllll'l, 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq [ 

Ireland 

Israel 

Jordaxi 

Korea 

Lebanon 

Ubya .lllllll. 

Malaya 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Nicaragua 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

PhUlpplnes llll 

Saudi  Arabia 

Spain 

Sudan  

Thailand lllll 

Tunisia HI 

Turkey I"  III 

United  Arab  Republic 

Urugu'^y 

Venezuela 

Vietnam 

Yugoslavia 


1.  10 
18.83 

1.06 
18.83 

2  02 

3  03 
3   53 

30  26 

3  53 
20 

4  71 
.40 
.05 
.30 

50 
2.36 
2.52 
.40 
.78 
.30 
0.  10 
40.35 
11    10 
4   54 
76 
3   03 
1   68 
.30 
1.26 
.46 
1.01 
2.62 
8.74 
3.68 
.30 
10  09 
.02 
.30 
1   77 
5.04 
3.70 
10.00 
1.01 
3.03 
1   51 
6  80 
6.03 
1.06 
7.06 
1.51 
4.04 


Total _       236.03 

Total.. 1.000  00 

An  examination  of  this  list,  discloses 
that  many  of  the  countries  which  are 
exi>ected  to  contribute  to  the  capital 
structure  are  presently  recipient  of 
grants  and  loans  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  US  taxpayers'  funds  now 
being  dispersed  by  existing  giveaway 
agencies.  If  all  the  actual  facts  were 
developed.  I  believe  It  would  show  that, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer will  be  picking  up  the  bill  In  hard 


U.S.  dollars  for  anywhere  from  50  to  75 
percent  of  the  initial  proposed  $1  bil- 
lion capital  of  this  new  agency. 

We  are  now  finding  out  that  large  por- 
tions of  our  prior  giveaways  or  loans  have 
been  used  to  develop  foreign  industrial 
plants  that  are  now  flooding  the  Ameri- 
can market  to  the  detriment  of  our  busi- 
ness and  wage  earners.  Numerous  U.S. 
businesses  are  facing  bankruptcy  due  to 
this  competition  from  foreign  imports 
made  possible  through  the  billions  of 
U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars  that  have  been 
given  to  these  foreign  countries. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  time  we  quit  ask- 
ing the  taxpayers  and  wage  earners  of 
this  country  to  provide  the  funds  to  ere  - 
ate  industrial  development  in  foreign 
countries  that  take  jobs  and  business 
away  from  our  own  wage  earners,  busi- 
nessmen, factories,  and  farmers  as  well 
in  the  final  analysis.  This  is  particularly 
so,  when  there  appears  to  be  no  effort  on 
the  |>art  of  the  shallow  thinking  advo- 
cates of  these  giveaway  programs  to 
ever  provide  for  eventual  return  of  the 
money  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11001. 

The  purpose  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  is  to  bring  about 
a  better  means  of  financing  our  mutual 
security  program  through  cooperation 
with  our  friendly  allies  who  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  their  responsibility  in 
financing  this  new  international  loan 
agency. 

It  is  a  modern  truism  that  we  live  in 
a  world  of  crisis  and  that  the  United 
States  is  called  upon  to  accept  greater 
responsibility  than  any  other  nation. 
Our  wisdom,  will,  efforts,  and  actions 
quite  literally  may  determine  the  future 
of  mankind — at  the  extreme  may  deter- 
mine whether  mankind  has  a  future. 

I  do  not  rise  simply  to  repeat  truisms. 
Rather  I  fear  that  this  truism  has  be- 
come such  aiR^timate  part  of  our  lives 
that  we  have  managed  to  thrust  it  from 
the  forefront  of  our  consciousness^  I 
fear  that  we  cannot  tell  a  truly  pressing 
crisis  in  our  foreign  policy  when  we  en- 
counter one.  We  simply  react  with  the 
feeling  that  all  this  has  been  said  be- 
fore; dismiss  the  crisis  from  our  minds 
and  go  about  our  daily  routines.  But  we 
are  indeed  in  the  midst  of  a  most  serious 
crisis  in  our  foreif;n  policy.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  look  it  full  in  the  face. 

Walter  Lippmann.  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  commentator  of  our  times, 
summed  up  our  situation  when  he  wrote 
last  week  of  the  pressing  need  for  an 
"unavoidable  reappraisal,  which  must  in 
many  ways — to  use  the  words  of  John 
Foster  Dulles — be  agonizing."  Such  a 
reappraisal  is  long  overdue.  The  need 
for  it  cries  out.  But  are  we  about  to  en- 
gage upon  one?  As  I  listened  to  the 
President  in  his  address  to  the  Nation 
on  Monday  nie;ht  I  had  the  impres.sion 
that  nothing  could  be  further  from  his 
mind. 

The  problems  pressing  upon  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy  are  so  many  and  so 
difficult  that  I  could  not  attempt  to  even 
touch  upon  them  all.  But  some  are  more 
pressing  than  others  and  most  deserv- 
ing of  our  immediate  attention. 


One  is  our  military  posture.  We  hiave 
drifted  from  a  position  of  decided 
superiority  to  a  E>oint  where  we  are  not 
only  challenged,  but  where  we  may  very 
well  be  becoming  a  second-class  power. 
I  do  not  wish  to  reopen  the  enormously 
complex  arguments  surrounding  the  mis- 
sile gap.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  such 
a  gap  does  exist  in  favor  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  the  gap  will  reach  a 
peak  in  the  ensuing  year  or  two.  This 
is  an  immensely  serious  matter.  It  is  not 
dissolved  or  washed  away  by  citing  what 
we  may  do  or  hoF>e  to  do  sometime  in  the 
future.  Nor  can  we  banish  the  specter 
by  recalling  Americas  moral  strength. 
Nor  is  it  removed  by  pointing  to  hopes 
for  a  balanced  budget.  This  missile  gap 
could  prove  so  important  to  our  country 
that  in  a  few  short  years  our  concern 
with  a  balanced  budget  may  seem  a 
rather  bad  joke. 

This  decline  of  our  military  posture 
has  already  produced  critical  results  in 
NATO,  the  keystone  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  full  effect  is  hidden  as  the 
organizational  facade  of  NATO  continues 
unimp>aired.  but  the  heart  and  soul  of 
NATO  is  rapidly  being  eroded  away.  I 
am  reminded  of  C.  Northcote  Parkin- 
.son's  rule  of  thumb  by  which  one  can 
identify  decayed  organizations  by  the 
very  perfection  and  fiamboyance  of  their 
facades  and  structures. 

What  has  happened  in  NATO  is  that 
the  key  strategy  upon  which  the  treaty 
organization  was  founded  has  been  out- 
dated by  time  and  changes  in  weapons 
systems.  NATO's  heart  is  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  Europe,  and  to  do  so  successfully. 
This  was  a  feasible  strategy  when  we  had 
a  monopKDly  of  nuclear  weapons  and  a 
decided  military  superiority.  But  these 
conditions  no  longer  exist.  Now  Euro- 
peans, of  the  most  responsible  and  pro- 
American  sort,  ask  whether  we  would 
indeed  come  to  their  defense  when  this 
would  be  tantamount  to  our  committing 
suicide.  If  the  Soviet  Union  attacks 
Europe,  they  ask,  would  the  United 
States  retaliate  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
knowing  as  we  now  do,  that  that  retalia- 
tion against  Russia  could  bring  down 
upon  us  Soviet  missiles  that  might  cause 
40  milhon  American  dead.  No  amount 
of  public  talk  about  our  commitment  to 
NATO  answers  this  question.  It  is  a  very 
good  one.  We  can  hardly  blame  Euro- 
peans for  a.<iking  it.  or  for  answering  that 
the  answer  is  in  the  negative.  What  is 
needed  is  a  vigorous  and  immensely  diffi- 
cult, indeed  agonizing,  reappraisal  of  our 
whole  military  strategy  toward  Europe 
and  NATO:  a  reappraisal  inevitably 
linked  with  our  total  military  ixjsture. 

In  Asia  we  have  had  a  policy  of  en- 
circling the  Communist  bloc  with  a  string 
of  military  alliances  and  military  bases. 
So  long  as  we  had  a  monopoly  of  nuclear 
weapons,  very  strong  arguments  could 
be  made  for  this  policy.  But  it  is  now  in 
need  of  radical  reappraisal. 

Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  oth- 
er underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world 
present  a  problem  for  the  United  States, 
completely  different  from  that  in  Eu- 
rope. In  A.sia  the  main  currents  are 
pressing  for  swift  and  sweeping  change 


in  the  spheres  of  both  politics  and  eco- 
nomics. Asians  consider  these  changes 
first  priorities,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
them. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  the 
symbol — worldwide — of  the  struggle  for 
independence  from  colonial  rule,  of  de- 
mocracy, and  of  freedom  linked  with  eco- 
nomic well-being.  These  things  appeal 
enormously  to  Asians.  Arabs,  and  Afri- 
cans and  it  has  been  our  policy  to  repeat 
them  over  and  over.  Our  words  have  en- 
couraged others  to  seek  our  goals  with 
our  support.  But  our  actions  have  belied 
cur  words.  Our  emphasis  upon  military 
alliances,  military  bases,  and  military  aid 
has  inevitably  placed  us  in  a  position  of 
giving  our  strongest  and  fullest  support 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  at 
all  costs.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Ameri- 
can influence  and  American  prestige  has 
declined  when  we  have  persisted  in  urg- 
ing these  people  to  seek  democracy  and 
freedom  while  using  our  concrete  in- 
fluence and  strength  to  prevent  change 
in  the  oppressive  status  quo?  Clearly 
this  is  a  major  facet  of  our  foreign  policy 
which  most  urgently  needs  reappraisal. 

Events  have  caught  up  with  us.  The 
Government  of  Korea  imder  President 
Rhee  had  the  fullest  and  most  complete 
support  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
overthrown  by  Korean  young  people  be- 
cau.se  that  Government  was  dictatorial 
and  corrupt.  Fortunately  for  us,  those 
.students  still  admire  us.  Students  every- 
where do  not.  In  Turkey,  the  army  with 
wide  popular  support  moved  in  to  end  an 
increasingly  dictatorial  goverimient 
which  we  had  long  supported.  In  Iraq, 
2  years  ago.  we  had  a  much  sadder  ex-^ 
perience  with  the  overthrow  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  we  had  hoped  would  pro- 
vide a  keystone  to  the  Baghdad  Pact.  In 
Japan,  there  is  great  popular  admiration 
and  support  for  the  United  States,  cou- 
pled with  equally  great  and  popular 
antaeonism  to  our  policy  of  drawing 
Japan  into  a  military  alliance  involving 
military  bases  in  Japan.  Most  Japanese 
dread  the  idea  of  being  caught  between 
nuclear  powers  in  a  conflict  which  they 
could  only  lose,  and  lo.se  totally. 

Our  economic  and  technical  assistance 
programs  have  produced  some  success. 
But  they  have  moved  falteringly  and  we 
have  been  quick  to  subordinate  them  to 
outdated  military  considerations.  It  is 
clear  that  one  of  our  most  pressing  tasks 
is  a  complete  reappraisal  of  our  aid  to 
Asia  and  other  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries; a  reappraisal  running  to  the  very 
roots  of  our  policies. 

In  foreign  policy  timing  is  of  excep- 
tional importance.  Small  matters  let 
slide  tend  to  become  crises,  and  crises  let 
slide  tend  to  become  disasters.  Walter 
Lippman  has  suggested  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  uniquely  qualified  to  undertake 
the  badly  needed  reappraisal  in  the  last 
months  of  his  term  in  office.  Surely  it  is 
true  that  the  President  is  held  personally 
in  unparalleled  esteem  and  could,  if  he 
would,  launch  such  a  reappraisal.  But 
all  the  signs  are  that  no  reappraisal  is 
to  be  forthcoming.  We  are  instead  of- 
fered the  President's  willingness  to  un- 
dertake still  further  personal  good-will 
journeys  throughout  the  world.    What  is 
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needed  is  the  leadership  ns^ht  here  ;n 
this  city  to  be<-rin  the  mon  imental  and 
agontzin?  task  of  reappraisal,  including 
reappraisal  of  '^ood -•*.■■.:[  tours  by  our 
Head  of  State. 

In  this  quadrennial  election  year 
every  pressure  :s  aga:nst  a  serious  reap- 
praisal— every  pressure  but  tiie  most  im- 
portant and  v::al — th-'  precipitous  crisis 
in  our  fore:.:jn  affairs.  The  Nation  must 
find  leadership  with  pnert?y.  drive,  imagi- 
nation and  will  to  move  for-*-ard.  We 
have  .stood  still  and  '.ull-^d  ourselves  far 
too  long;  with  fables  that  all  the  world 
loves  'IS  and  all  the  troubl»-,s  are  just 
stirred  up  by  nasty  little  m.moritie.s. 
The  race  ;n  this  world  is  to  the  strong 
and  the  swift  It  is  to  those  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  and  to  those  willing  to 
combine  wisdom  with  the  enereetic  pur- 
suit of  succf-.s.sful  and  proper  courses. 

The  CPIAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  SisK  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  11001 1  to  provide  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  m  the  Inter- 
national Developmicnt  Association,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  571.  he  re- 
jiorted  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEL\KER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  tmie. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bilP 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am,  unequivocally,  Mr. 
Speaker, 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
11001  to  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Soeaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  I  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent aj:"ement  previously  en- 
tered into.  tK  •  \  .te  will  go  over  lultil 
tomorrow. 


1' 


AMENDMKNIS      TO      FEDERAL      DE- 
POSIT   IN.-r^VRANC:-:   ACT 

^f:•  SPENCE  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

State  of  th'^  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill    H  R    1249^  ■  to  provide  for  a 


simpler  method  of  determining:  assess- 
ments under  the  P'edeial  iJeposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  re.solved  it. self 
into  the  Conxmittee  of  the  Who>  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  frir  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR.  12465.  with 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read   the   title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill   wa<?  dispensed   with. 

Mr.  SPENCE  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

This  bill  amends  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  to  simplify  the  procedures 
governing  the  assessments  banks  pay  for 
deposit  insurance.  The  principal  change 
the  biU  makes  in  simplifying  these  pro- 
cedures is  to  eliminate  the  special  rec- 
ords and  special  reports  now  required 
for  a.ssessment  purposes,  and  base  as- 
sessments on  information  supplied  by 
the  banks  in  the  regular  reports  of  con- 
dition they  now  make  to  their  Federal 
supervisory  authorities.  The  second 
principal  change  is  to  substitute  a  flat 
percentage  deduction — 162^  percent  of 
demand  deposits  and  1  percent  of  time 
deposits — for  certain  deductions  from 
deposits  which  are  now  allowed  in  com- 
puting the  as.-^essment  base.  Because 
these  changes,  taken  alone,  would  result 
in  substantial  increases  in  the  assess- 
ments paid  by  a  number  of  banks,  the 
bill  also  provides  for  an  increa.se  in  the 
refund  FDIC  makes  to  banks  out  of  net 
assessment  income. 

By  simplifying  procedures  the  bill  will 
cut  expenses  for  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  and  for  the  banks. 
Under  the  present  system  the  banks  keep 
one  set  of  records  and  make  one  set  of 
reports  to  their  supervisory  authorities 
for  piu-poses  of  general  supervision,  and 
keep  another  set  of  records  and  make 
another  set  of  reports  for  FDIC  assess- 
ment purposes.  In  general,  the  assess- 
ment a  bank  must  pay  depends  on  the 
deposits  it  has;  but  under  the  law  today 
deposits  are  figured  one  way  in  reporting 
deposit  liabilities  to  the  bank's  super- 
visory authority  and  they  are  figured 
another  way  in  reporting  to  FDIC  how 
much  the  bank  owes  for  deposit  insur- 
ance. This  not  only  is  expensive  and 
time  consuming  for  the  bank;  it  also  re- 
quires special  examinations  by  FDIC  to 
verify  the  figures  submitted  for  assess- 
ment purposes.  The  bill  defines  "de- 
posits" the  same  way  for  both  purposes, 
and  takes  other  steps  to  make  the  pro- 
cedures for  assessments  conform  with 
the  procedures  for  reports  of  condition  to 
the  supervisory  authorities.  This  not 
only  saves  money,  but  it  provides  a  much 
better  control  over  assessments.  The 
reports  of  condition  are  verified  by  ex- 
aminers employed  by  the  supervisory 
authorities;  this  is  done  at  least  once  a 
year  for  every  bank.  The  special  assess- 
ment reports  today  require  .«TDecial  FDIC 
field  audits,  at  a  cost  of  over  $500,000  a 
year,  which  cover  only  about  1.000 
banks — out  of  over  13.000  Insured 
banks — in  a  3-year  period.  So  the  bill 
will  provide  a  much  better  check  on  as- 
sessment liabilities  as  reported  by  the 
barks,  at  a  considerable  saving  of  money. 


The  standard  percentage  deduction  I 
mentioned  replaces  certain  other  deduc- 
tions from  deposits  now  allowed  in  fig- 
uring assessments.  The  principal  de- 
duction now  allowed  which  would  be  re- 
placed by  the  percentage  deduction  is  for 
"float."  meaning  ca-sh  items — mostly 
checks — the  bank  has  received  and  Is  In 
the  process  of  collecting.  The  law  today 
gives  a  bank  a  choice  l)etween  figuring 
the  actual  amount  of  float  it  has.  or  re- 
porting a  figure  based  on  the  assumption 
that  it  takes  2  days  on  the  average  to 
collect  such  items.  Over  90  percent  of 
the  banks  take  the  latter  choice;  it  is 
obviously  advantageous  for  banks  which 
can  collect  these  items  in  less  than  2 
days  on  the  average.  This  means,  gen- 
erally, large  banks  in  our  larger  cities 
The  standard,  percentage  deduction  will 
be  most  helpful  to  smaller,  country 
banks. 

Because  many  banks  will  have  to  pay 
larger  gross  assessments  as  a  result  of 
these  changes,  the  bill  increases  the  re- 
bate FDIC  makes  to  banks  out  of  its  net 
assessment  income.  Today,  after  all 
PDIC's  expenses  are  paid,  and  all  losses 
provided  for,  FDIC  splits  what  is  left 
over  out  of  its  income  for  the  year,  and 
puts  40  percent  into  its  capital  account — 
insurance  fund — and  pays  the  remaining 
60  percent  back  to  the  banks.  The  bill 
raises  this  60-percent  figure  to  66%  p>er- 
cent  It  should  be  understood  that  thia 
refimd  is  made  only  after  all  expenses 
are  provided  for.  and  only  after  all  losses 
are  paid — not  only  losses  incurred  in  the 
current  year,  but  any  losses  incurred  in 
preceding  years  which  resulted  in  a  re- 
duction of  the  insurance  fund. 

I  feel  we  should  encourage  efforts  to 
cut  redtape  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  Government  programs.  This  proposal 
was  carefully  worked  out  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  follow- 
ing a  suggestion  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Federal  deposit  Insur- 
ance has  made  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  the  stability  of  our  economy, 
and  I  hope  the  House  wiU  approve  this 
bill  to  increase  the  program's  efficiency. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
was  very  carefully  considered  by  the 
committee.  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
House  that  the  Chairman  of  the  FDIC  is 
our  former  colleague.  Jesse  Wolcott.  He 
went  through  this  bill  very  carefully  and 
as  you  people  who  know  him  know,  there 
was  not  a  more  intelligent,  a  more  able 
legislator  in  Congress.  He  is  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  bill  and  I  think 
you  should  value  his  opinion  on  it  be- 
cause some  provisions  in  it  are  compli- 
cated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

HlESTANDl. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chahman.  this 
bill  would  seek  to  simplify  what  has  been 
rather  a  complicated  formula  for  fig- 
uring the  assessment  charge  for  bank 
insurance  on  deposits.  The  formula  had 
to  he  somewhat  complicated  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  had  to  take  into  con- 
sideration not  only  the  bank  assets  a« 
given  on  regular  reports  but  also  the 
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"float,"  which  varies  very  greatly  in  dif- 
ferently sized  and  differently  located 
banks. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  has  been 
stated  by  the  chairman,  is  to  simplify 
and  make  more  clear  thLs  formula.  As 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kilburn] 
said,  it  has  the  hearty  and  earnest  sup- 
port of  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral I>eposit  Insurance  Corporation,  our 
former  colleague  and  former  chairman, 
Jesse  Wolcott. 

In  general,  the  bill  would  take  two 
steps  to  do  this.  It  would  base  the  FDIC 
assessments  on  items  in  the  rer>orts  of 
condition  insured  banks  make  to  their 
supervisory  authorities,  rather  than  on 
special  repwrts  filed  with  FDIC:  and  sec- 
ond, it  would  simplify  computation  of 
assessments  by  authorizing  a  single,  uni- 
form deduction  by  all  banks,  on  account 
of  "float"  and  other  deductions  here- 
tofore allowed,  of  16^3  percent  of  demand 
deposits  and  1  percent  of  time  deposits. 
Because  this  change  results  in  an  in- 
crease in  gross  assessments  for  a  num- 
ber of  banks,  the  bill  also  in  order  to  keep 
fairness  would  increase  the  rebate  made 
to  insured  banks  from  net  assessments, 
from  the  present  60  percent  to  the  pro- 
posed 66^3  percent. 

There  it  is  in  a  nutshell.  You  will  find 
it  on  page  2  of  your  committee  report. 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  long  and  ex- 
hau.stive  studies,  surveys,  and  discus- 
sions. We  had  only  one  witness  op- 
ix>sing  the  bill  in  the  hearing  in  our  sub- 
committee, and  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee in  opposition,  so  it  is  the  logical 
thing  to  do.  We  changed  the  wording 
slightly  in  committee  to  take  care  of  any 
possible  objection  that  we  felt  could  be 
made.  It  is  a  sound  bill.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  said,  it  will 
greatly  simplify  and  make  more  clear  the 
formula,  and  will  reduce  the  paperwork 
and  man-hours  necessar>-  to  be  expended 
in  the  making  of  the  present  computa- 
tions both  on  the  part  of  the  banks  and 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation.  It  is  a  good  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  .sincerely  hope  that 
it  will  pass  without  too  great  a  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Brown  I. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  provisions  of  the  bill  have  been 
outhned  to  the  committee  by  the  able 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Spence), 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  I  would  like  to 
add  just  a  few  remarks  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

The  bill  does  simplify  the  procedures 
used  for  determining  bank  as.sessments 
for  deposit  insurance.  Testimony  of 
qualified  witnesses  before  my  subcom- 
mittee, which  held  hearings  on  the  bill, 
indicated  clearly  that  the  bill  will  cut 
expenses  for  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  and  the  banks 
under  the  new  assessment  procedures. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  bill  will  in- 
crease the  refund  FDIC  makes  to  in- 
sured banks  out  of  its  net  income.  This 
refund  is  made  only  after  all  expenses 
are  paid  and  all  losses  have  been  made 


up.  Tlie  refund  will  be  about  $11  million 
a  year  more  under  the  bill  than  it  is 
today.  But  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  amount,  large  as  it  is,  is  quite  small 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  fund, 
which  amounted  to  over  $2  billion  at  the 
end  of  1959.  This  fund  is  building  up  at 
a  sizable  rate,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  imder  the  bill.  For  example,  it  is 
e.stimated  that  the  fund  will  reach  $3 
billion  under  the  bill  by  1966. 

FDIC  officials  have  told  us  that  when 
the  fund  reaches  1  p>ercent  of  total  de- 
posits, the  Corporation  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  care  of  any  banking  crisis 
short  of  the  disaster  that  occuned  in 
the  1930's.  The  fund  now  amounts  to 
0.84  percent  of  total  deposits — 1.47  per- 
cent of  insured  deposits — and  will  reach 
1  percent  of  total  deposits  under  the  bill 
by  about  1968,  as  compared  with  1965 
or  1966  under  the  present  law. 

The  proposed  new  assessment  proce- 
dures, in  my  judgment,  have  .some  real 
advantages.  First,  the  proposed  plan 
will  eliminate  one  set  of  complicated 
rules,  regulations,  instioictions.  and  in- 
terpretations for  banks  to  follow  and  for 
the  Corporation  to  administer.  This  is, 
of  course,  more  important  to  the  smaller 
banks. 

Secondly,  the  new  procedures  assure 
the  attention  to  top-ranking  bank  offi- 
cers to  the  preparation  of  the  repwrt  on 
which  the  a.sse.ssment  would  be  based. 

Thirdly,  the  assessment  base  of  all  in- 
sured banks  could  be  substantially  veri- 
fied without  additional  cost,  as  bank 
examiners  now  review  all  reports  of  con- 
dition during  the  course  of  a  regular  ex- 
amination. Thus  the  need  for  most  field 
a.ssessment  audits  by  the  Corporation's 
auditors  would  be  eliminated. 

Fourthly,  the  new  procedures  would 
result  in  greater  uniformity  in  the  assess- 
ment base  reported  by  the  banks  while 
eliminating  the  need  for  banks  to  main- 
tain special  records  for  assessment  pur- 
poses. 

The  Independent  Bankers  Association 
representing  many  of  the  smaller  banks 
in  the  counti-y:  the  American  Bankers 
Association  representing  both  large  and 
small  banks;  and  the  administration 
represented  by  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration; all  testified  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
This  is  a  good  bill  and  should  he  passed. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  PatmanI. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
the  one  who  opposed  the  bill  on  the  final 
vote.  One  of  the  reasons  I  did  so  is  the 
committee  did  not  investigate  and  study 
this  matter. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  for  several 
reasons. 

I  am  opposed  to  it.  not  because  it 
changes  the  method  of  computing  the 
assessment  on  the  banks.  But  I  am  op- 
posed to  it  because,  quite  aside  from  the 
change  in  method,  the  bill  would  reduce 
the  baiiks'  assessment  and  reduce  their 
contribution  to  the  insurance  fund. 

When  the  FDIC  was  organized  in  1934, 
Congress  provided  a  very  modest  assess- 
ment. It  was  to  be  one-twelfth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  bank's  deposit  liability.  And 
it  was  anticipated  at  that  time  that  this 


rate  of  asessment  would  gradually  build 
up  the  insurance  fund,  in  which  case  the 
FDIC  could  stand  on  its  own  feet  and 
the  various  Government  props  and  sub- 
sidies could  be  removed. 

Tlie  assessment  rate  has  been  repeat- 
edly reduced  and  the  fund  has  not  been 
built  up. 

When  the  FDIC  started  out  in  1934. 
Congress  provided  it  with  $289  million  of 
Federal  funds  to  get  started  on.  That 
meant  that  the  Corporation  had  only  83 
cents  against  each  $100  of  deposit  lia- 
bilities. Now,  after  26  years,  do  you 
know  how  much  they  have  built  up  this 
insurance  fimd?  They  now  have  84 
cents  for  every  $100  of  deposit  liabilities. 
That  is  a  gain  of  1  cent  in  26  years. 

On  the  previous  cut,  the  assessment 
rate  was  reduced  to  one  twenty -fourth 
of  1  percent.  This  bill  would  cut  the  rate 
down  to  about  one  thirty-second  of 
1    p>ercent. 

In  view  of  the  very  small  amount  in  the 
insurance  fund,  compared  to  deposit  lia- 
bilities, during  the  80th  Congress,  when 
Mr.  Wolcott  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  he  got 
a  bill  through  Congress  which  gave  the 
FDIC  a  $3  billion  commitment  on  the 
Federal  Treasury.  This  means  that  at 
any  moment  the  FDIC  gets  into  trouble 
and  needs  money,  it  can  go  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  obtain  S3  billion.  This  is 
a  contingent  liability  of  the  Treasury, 
and  it  figures  in  the  national  debt.  This 
$3  billion  commitment  is  really  the  in- 
surance which  insiu'es  these  deposits. 
Now,  that  $3  billion  should  be  taken  off. 
How  can  it  be  taken  off?  By  this  assess- 
ment remaining  at  one-twelfth  of  1  per- 
cent until  they  have  enough  in  this  insur- 
ance fund  to  repeal  that  $3  billion  con- 
tingent liability  of  the  Treasury.  That 
is  what  I  want  to  do.  I  want  to  eliminate 
that  $3  billion  part  of  the  national  debt 
to  guarantee  deposits. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  at  this  time.  You 
see,  I  am  the  only  one  who  asked  for  time 
to  speak  against  this  bill,  yet  I  have  been 
given  only  5  minutes  in  which  to  present 
the  whole  opposition, 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  will  give  the  gentle- 
man 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  And  I  will  yield  the 
gentleman  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 
I  feel  much  better  about  this. 

Now,  I  am  not  trj'ing  to  reflect  on  any 
member  of  the  committee  or  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  They  have  their  own 
views. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND,  The  gentleman  has 
said  this  $3  billion  is  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  mean 
to  express  it  that  way. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  a  contingent  lia- 
bility of  the  Government. 

Mr  HIESTAND.  Contingent ;  it  is  not 
part  of  the  national  debt. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  I  will  tell  you  how 
much   it   is  part  of   the  national   debt. 
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The   Government   Is   responsible   for  it. 
and  It  is  a  most  unusual  commitment. 

This  commitment  of  $3  billion  means 
that  the  FDIC  can  go  down  there  and  the 
Treasury  has  got  to  give  them  $3  billion 
•A hen  they  want  it.  It  is  a  "shall",  it  is 
tiot  a  "may",  it  is  'Shall  delivpr  to 
Uiem  $3  billion  " 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Chairman, 
V. :'.!  the  srentleman  yield '' 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  As  a  matter  of 
f-ict  the  contingent  liability  is  $140  bil- 
lion: is  it  nof 

Mr.  PATMAN  That  is  another  mat- 
ter. Thfre  is  a  contingent  liability  of 
S137  billion  plu.s  $40  billion— it  is  over 
$170  billion,  a  contingent  liability  for  all 
the  deposits  in  the  banks  and  in  the 
Federal  savings  and  loan  a.^sociations, 
because  in  the  last  analysis  the  Govern- 
ment IS  morally  committed  to  make  these 
deoosits  good. 

Mr  SMITH  of  loT^-a.  In  other  words. 
there  are  that  many  deposits  in  one 
place  or  another 

Mr  PATMAN.  That  is  right.  But  the 
S3  billion  commitm.ent  which  I  am 
."^.peaking  of  is  written  into  the  law. 

In  order  for  the  Treasury-  to  have  that 
S3  billion  available  if  it  is  needed — re- 
n'.c-mber  this  and  listen  to  this — ever 
■^'-.rxe  that  law  was  passed  in  the  80th 
Congress  the  Treasury  has  followed  the 
practice  of  keeping  a  minimum  of  $3  bil- 
lion on  deposit  with  the  banKs.  The 
banks  have  the  use  of  this  money  and 
pay  no  interest  on  it.  But  the  taxpayers 
are  paying  interest  at  all  times  on  $3 
billion  of  unnecissan,-  debt.  In  the  event 
of  distress  or  crisis  the  Treasury  could 
not  quickly  go  into  the  market  and  bor- 
row the  money;  so  they  are  keeping  this 
$3  billion  additional  and  unused  in  the 
commercial  banks  They  are  receiving 
interest  on  it  and  we  are  paying  3  and 
4  percent  interest  on  it.  Now.  is  that  a 
IiabiLty  to  the  Govemm'^'nt  and  to  the 
American  taxpayers''     Obviously  it  is. 

Mr.  mrSTANT)  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN      I  yield. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  The  gentleman 
a-;ain  repeated  that  this  is  a  part  of  the 
national  debt. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  an  obligation 
which  results  :n  S3  billion  of  debt  which 
would  otherw:.>e  be  unnecessary. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  The  gentleman 
agrees  it  is  not  a  debt. 

Mr.  PATMAN  The  commitment  as 
such  is  not  iistt-d  as  a  debt  t)ecause  it  is 
not  interest  bearing:  only  Interest-bear- 
ing' debt  15  reported  a.s  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt. 

Mr  HIF>STAND.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  not  fully  aware  that  the  statistics 
show  that  the  Treasury  balances  have 
be'-n  below  the  S3  billion  limit  repeated- 
ly, and  we  have  replenished  them  from 
an  emergency  fund  in  a  couple  of  in- 
stances in  th--  last  26  years;  in  other 
•v^ords.  it  has  been  under  $1  billion  and 
we  have  had  to  replenish  it 

Mr.  P.-\TMAN  This  commitment  was 
made  d-armg  the  80th  Congress.  12  or  13 
years  ago.  not  26  years  ago  when  the 
FDIC  wa-s  set  up. 
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The  record  shows  that  there  is  today 
$7  billion  in  the  banks  idle  and  not  u.sed 
and  on  which  the  peop!''  pay  interest, 
money  which  they  could  use 

Mr  HOFF'M.AN  of  M.cLisran  Or  give 
it  away. 

Mr,  PATMAN      Tl;,'it  :.s  $7  b:ll:o:. 

Mr  BROW'TV  of  Creor^'ia  Mr  Cliair- 
man   will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Georgia  It  is  true 
that  the  FDTC  has  always  had  this  $3 
billion. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Yes.  they  have  always 
had  It  since  1947,  when  the  law  was 
changed 

Imagine  only  83  cents  to  guarantee 
every  $100  liability.  That  is  what  it  was 
when  the  organization  was  organized; 
and  now,  after  23  years,  after  reducing 
the  assessments,  they  have  only  34  cents 
for  evei-y  $100  liability.  Yet  you  want 
to  pass  this  bill  to  reduce  the  assessment 
more.  That  is  what  this  bill  is,  it  is  a 
bankers'  bonus  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  will  assuredly  concede  that 
our  former  colleague  who  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  head  of  this  agency  or 
department  is  doing  a  mighty  fine  Job 
and  that  whatever  fault  there  may  be  it 
is  not  his.  The  gentleman  does  not  at- 
tack the  administration  of  the  program, 
does  he? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  but  I  am  suggest- 
ing certain  reasons  why  this  bill  should 
not  be  pas.sed. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  his 
ability  and  integrity  are  unquestioned. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  while  he  was  here 
in  Congress  he  get  the  law  changed. 

And  now  that  he  has  gone  in  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  he  wants  the  assessment 
cut  down,  since  they  have  the  $3  billion 
committment.  I  v-«onsider  that  bad  ad- 
ministration from  the  taxpayers"  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  He  is 
just  following  a  policy  laid  down  by  your 
own  chairman,  Mr.  Steagall. 

Mr   PATMAN      No. 

Mr  HOFF\TAN  of  Mirhigan.    Oh,  ves 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Steagall  did  not 
start  that 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  He  was 
a  gentleman  whose  ability  was  never 
questioned. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  M.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  The  gentleman  just 
stated  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  re- 
duce the  assessment.  The  assessment 
will  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  the  gentleman  is 
mistaken.        ^ 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  It  remains  the  same, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  i.«;  mis- 
taken about  that.  They  have  not  paid 
one-twelfth  of  1  percer;t  m  years  They 
have  been  paying  one  twenty-fourth  of 
1  percent,  and  under  this  bill  they  would 
pay  one  thirty-second  of  1  percent 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  The  formula  is  ex- 
actly the  same. 


Mr  PATMAN.  Yes.  the  formula,  one- 
twelfth  of  1  p>ercent  for  paying  in  has 
never  t)een  changed;  but  there  hai,  be^en 
added  a  formula  for  remitting,  or  paying 
back  part  of  the  assessments.  This  bill 
increases  the  rebates  and  thus  reduces 
the  real  assessments.  In  other  words, 
because  the  Government  is  behind  the 
insurance,  the  bankers  are  saving  them- 
selves some  money.  Actually,  many  of 
the  bankers  do  not  want  this  thing  re- 
duced. They  want  this  fund  big  enough 
to  stand  on  its  own  feet  without  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
$3  billion  commitment.  That  Is  the  view 
of  the  bankers.    They  want  it  that  way. 

This  is  against  what  the  bankers  really 
want.  This  is  putting  the  Government 
more  and  more  behind  it.  and  the  bank- 
ers less  and  less  behind  it. 

Mr  HIESTAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HIESTAND  The  gentleman  said 
that  the  bankers  do  not  want  the  sub- 
sidy.    There  is  no  subsidy  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  Ls  a  big  subsidy 
of  $71  million  of  Ooverriment  funds  in 
the  FDIC  capital  structure. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  That  is  not  a  sub- 
sidy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     What  else  is  it? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  That  Is  In  the 
Treasury,  and  a  special  assessment  can 
be  made.  It  is  not  costing  the  banks  oi- 
the  people  of  the  United  States  one 
penny. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  FDIC  ought  to  be 
looked  into.  It  should  be  reevaluated. 
In  26  years  it  has  increased  its  insurance 
fund  from  83  to  84  cents  against 
each  $100  of  deposit  liabilities.  I  think 
we  had  better  take  another  look. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  For  20 
years  I  have  heard  the  gentleman  cuss 
out  the  bankers.  How  many  of  your  own 
committee  are  going  along  with  you  on 
this? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  the  only  one 
right  now.  If  I  had  enough  time.  I 
would  convince  Uie  gentleman  I  am  right. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan      Me? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  and  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House;  but  I  do 
not  have  the  opportunity,  I  do  not  have 
any  real  chance  to  convince  you  now,  in 
only  10  or  15  minutes.  But  I  am  telling 
you  now  it  is  a  bad  bill.  I  know  it  Is 
going  to  be  passed,  but  I  am  warning  you 
that  the  FDIC  ought  to  be  looked  into. 
They  are  attempting  to  build  a  $15  mil- 
lion building  without  the  permission  of 
Congress.  They  are  going  around  the 
Congress. 

Mr  HOFF^IAN  f  N!.(..;  in  lX>es 
not  the  gentU-mj...  k:.  w  that  one  of 
those  political  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operation*  Is 
doing  what  the  gentleman  is  now 
suggesting? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  political  subcommittee 
Vou  have  a  mighty  fine  subcommittee  in 
that  committee,  and  you  have  a  mighty 
fine  chairman. 
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Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  They 
had  a  million  dollars,  and  recently  the 
gentleman  hplped  them  along  with  140- 

000  more 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  I  did.  I  was 
confident  ii  would  be  put  to  good  use.  It 
is  a  fine  commiiu-e.  Lhey  are  domg  fine 
work,  and  I  hope  they  will  rej>ort  a  bill 
of  mine  favcrably 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michiean      Tl.at 

bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN  Yes,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  support  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
is  that  one  abt-ui  ? 

Mr  PATMAN  It  pv:i.'=  tlie  FDIC  un- 
der the  Government  Cci-poration  Act; 
it  will  requir»>  th^m  XjT)  ;)ut  their  budgets 
before  the  (^intrres.s. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  uf  Michigan.  You  will 
rememt)er  bark  when  this  committee  I 
am  talking  about,  which  is  this  one  po- 
Utical  subcommittee  that  Ls  doing  such 
a  good  job  for  your  party — do  you  re- 
member when  we  got  the  inlormation 
you  waiited  which  your  own  committee 
would  not  give  to  you? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Wolcott  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  at  that  time. 
It  was  not  a  Democratic  committee. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does 
the  gentleman  remember  that? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  remember  it;  it  was 
i:    ■   ;'.  I)fm  ■•  ■  Hlu   e  >:u:i..'. tee. 

M-^  H'  >1-KMA.N  I.;  Michigan.  Wliat 
became  of  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  go  into  the  report  that  we  later 
went  into. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  urgency  for 
this  legislation.  There  is  nothing  press- 
ing. It  ought  to  be  put  over  until  next 
year  when  we  can  go  into  it  thoroughly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr  SPEINCE  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.MuLTERl. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  simple  bill.  It  deals  with  the  sim- 
plification of  the  method  of  determining 
asses.'nnenfs  that  are  payable  by  the 
banks  to  the  Federal  Depo.-^it  Insurance 
Corporation  for  the  Insurance  of  the  de- 
posits kept  with  the  commrrrlal  banks 
This  is  not  a  big  bankers  b;i:  a'.th.  ugh  I 
must  coniess  it  probably  can  be  tei  n. -d  a 
bankers  bill.  But,  when  the  little  banks 
of  the  country  and  the  Iiidependeni 
Bankers  A.ssoc.ati(in  come  before  our 
c.>mmittee  and  tei:  \;«  it  i.^  a  t'ood  bill 
and  it  will  help  them  I  think  we  can  go 
along  with  it  that  is  partiv'ularlv  so 
after  the  Pf'deral  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  comes  in,  as  they  did.  ex- 
plains the  details  of  the  bill,  and  indicates 
to  us.  as  they  liave  done,  that  this  will 
not  affect  the  security  of  the  depositors, 
it  will  not  impair  the  surplus  fund,  it  will 
help  save  money  for  the  Federal  Dejxwit 
Insurance  Corporation  in  its  operations, 
which  means  there  will  be  more  money  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  be  added  to  the 
surplus  funds  which  are  used  in  pari 
to  guarantee  the  depositors'  accounts. 
It  Will  also  be  a  boon  to  tlie  small  banks 
in  their  operations  It  will  make  it 
easier  and  sunpler  for  them  to  make  the 
reports  that  are  required  In  determining 
assessments  that  must  be  paid  by  them. 


Mr  MOORHKAD  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MULTER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  MOORHEAD  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  true  that  the 
change  in  the  assessment  rate  is  more 
likely  to  lielp  the  .-^mall  banks  raLlier 
than  the  larger  banks. 

Mr  MULTER  There  is  not  any  doubt 
that  the  gentleman  is  correct.  The 
record  shows  it.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  the  big  banks  asked  for  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill,  as  presented  to  us  by 
the  FDIC.  so  that  they  could  get  a 
greater  advantage  ur.der  the  bill,  and  we 
refused  to  go  along  with  them  We  took 
the  bill  as  brought  to  us  by  the  FDIC 
and  approved  by  the  smaller  banks  and 
did  not  make  the  changes  suggested  by 
some  of  the  bigger  banks. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MLTL.TER.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND  Could  it  not  also  be 
said  that  this  involves  no  additional  cost 
to  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Oh,  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  referred  to  that,  because  the 
taxpayers'  money  is  not  used  at  all  in 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corp>oration.  Although  it  was 
started  originally  with  public  funds. 
every  dollar  of  the  public  funds  has  been 
paid  back,  interest  has  been  paid  back, 
and  all  of  that  money  came  from  insur- 
ance premiums  paid  by  the  banks  to 
PDIC.  All  of  this  surplus  fund  ha.'^  bxn 
built  up  out  of  the  money  paid  t->  FDIC 
by  the  banks  for  this  insurance  for  their 
depositors. 

Mr.  HEIST  AND.  And  there  is  no  sub- 
sidy for  the  banks  in  this  bill? 

Mr.   MULTER.     There   is  no  subsidy 
for  the  banks  in  this  bill,  big  or  small. 
Mr    HTE.'^TAND     I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  MULTER.  Q.:t<  apa::  from  the 
simphflcation  of  the  method  m  aiTiving 
at  the  assessments,  there  is  a  slight  in- 
crease of  credit  that  is  given  w  each 
bank  after  the  assessment  is  determined 
Instead  of  paying  the  full  assesi^jnent  or 
premium  to  the  Corporation,  under  ex- 
isting law  they  are  entitled  to  a  60- 
peicent  credit  That  credit  Ls  given  to 
them  provided  the  surplus  funds  are  not 
impaired  during  any  year.  Whenever 
tlieie  may  be  an  impainnent.  and  there 
hits  not  been,  but  \i  there  should  be  an 
impairm.ent  of  the  surplus  fund,  that 
enci.i  cannot  he  tnven  against  the  as- 
sf>s,sment  or  the  premium  until  the  sur- 
plus fund  LS  fully  restored.  Now,  in  this 
bill  we  chiuige  that  60-percenl  credit  to 
Se-j  percent.  Wliat  does  it  mean?  It 
meiuLs  if  »e  did  not  make  that  change, 
:n  1966  Lliis  .surplus  fund  will  liave  grown 
U)  $3;:coocnoo,  and  if  we  make  the 
change,  then  by  1966  it  will  have  grown 
to  $3  011  000  000.  a  dilTerence  of  about 
SP9  million  I  say  that  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  by  the  smaller  banks  through- 
out the  country  is  worth  letting  this  fund 
gixjw  at  Uiat  lesser  rate 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  assure  the  members 
of  Uie  committee  that  this  is  a  pood  bill 
It  Ls  of  advantage  and  of  help  to  FDTC 
It    5lmp!lfles    the   method   of   operation 


for  the  Corporation  itself.  It  helr>s  the 
banks  of  the  country  to  the  extent  it 
simplifies  their  procedure  and  saves 
them  money  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  Congress  should  not  pass  the  bill 
with  as  large  a  vote  proportionally  as 
the  vote  in  reporting  the  bill  to  the 
C(«ngre-.s.  which   was  21    to   1 

Tne  CHAIRMAN  II  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ce  u  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HOUM 
0/  Rcpresentatiies  oj  th€  VmteA  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asiemblc-d.  Tbat  sub- 
section (1)  of  section  3  of  The  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.  as  amended  (12  USC 
1813(1),  Is  amended  to  read  a.''  foilows: 
■■  1 1)  The  term  deposit'  meaner  - 
"lU  tlie  unpaid  biilar.ce  of  money  or  its 
equivalent  received  or  iield  by  a  bar.k  in  tlie 
usual  course  of  bvi^iness  and  fur  wtilch  It  has 
given  or  Is  obligated  to  gve  credit,  either 
conditionally  or  unconditionally,  to  a  com- 
mercial, checking,  savings,  time,  or  thrift 
account,  or  which  U  evidenced  by  Its  certifi- 
cate of  deposit,  or  a  che<k  or  draft  drawn 
against  a  deposit  account  and  certified  by 
the  bank,  or  a  letter  of  credit  or  a  traveler'i 
check  on  wlUch  tbe  bank  is  primrir;]y  liable 
Provided,  Tbat,  without  limiting  the  general- 
ity of  the  term  money  or  Its  equivalent  ,  any 
such  account  or  instrument  muj=t  be  re- 
garded as  evidencing  the  reclpt  of  the  equiv- 
alent of  money  when  credited  or  issued  in 
exchange  for  checks  or  drafts  or  fir  a  prom- 
issory note  upon  which  the  person  obtaining 
any  such  credit  or  Instrument  Is  primarily  or 
secondarily  liable,  or  for  a  charge  against  a 
deposit  account,  or  in  settlement  of  checks, 
drafts,  or  oUier  Instruments  forwarded  to 
Euch  bank  for  collection. 

•*(2)  trust  funds  as  defined  In  this  Art 
received  or  held  by  such  bank,  whether  hela 
in  the  trust  department  or  held  it  dep'V.ted 
in  any  other  department  of  st^rh  bank 

"(3)  money  received  or  h^d  by  a  bank. 
or  the  credit  given  for  money  or  Its  equiva- 
lent received  or  held  by  a  bank.  In  the  usual 
course  of  business  for  a  speclL.1  or  specific 
purpose,  regardless  of  the  leeal  relationship 
thereby  established,  lnr:ud;np  without  being 
limited  to,  escrow  funds,  funds  held  as  secu- 
rity for  an  obligation  due  to  tie  bank  or 
others  including  fund?  held  as  Cer'.eri-  re- 
serves) or  for  securltl''?  loaned  by  the  bank, 
funds  deposited  by  a  debtor  tr  meeting  ma- 
turing obligation.'^,  funds  deposited  as  ad- 
vance payment  on  subscriptions  to  Vnlted 
States  Government  securities,  funds  held  for 
distribution  or  purchase  of  securities,  funds 
held  to  meet  It*  acceptances  or  letters  of 
credit,  and  wlthhe'.d  taxes  P-ovided  That 
There  shall  not  be  Included  fund.-:  whirh  are 
received  by  the  bank  for  Immrdtate  tpp'.l- 
rat'.on  tc  the  reduction  of  an  Indebtedness 
to  the  rerc'.vli:g  bank,  or  under  condUlon 
that  the  receipt  thereof  Immediately  reduces 
or  ertJngtilshes  such  an  Indebtedness. 

••{4)  outstanding  draft  (including  advice 
or  authorization  to  charge  bank's  bali^nce  In 
i^nother  bank),  cashier's  check,  moiicy  order, 
or  other  ofScer's  check  Issued  In  the  usual 
course  of  business  for  any  purpose.  Inctudmg 
without  beliig  limited  to  those  Issued  In 
payment  f  jr  services,  dividends,  or  purchases, 
and 

"(5)  such  other  obligations  of  a  bank  as 
the  Board  uf  Directors,  after  consultation 
with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  shall  find  and  prescribe  by 
regulation  to  be  deposit  liabilities  by  general 
usage  Proi-tded  f-urther.  That  any  obligation 
jf  a  bank  which  is  payable  only  at  an  office 
if  the  bank  located  outside  of  the  States 
if  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Cohom- 
bla     Puerto    Rico.    Otiam,    and    the    Virgin 
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IsUr.ds  shall  not  be  a  deposit  for  any  of  the 
p\irp<jses  of  this  Act  or  be  included  as  part 
oi  total  deposits  or  of  an  Insured  deposit." 

Sec  2  Subseciions  lai,  ib',  and  (c)  of 
section  7  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  UJS  C  1817  lai.  (bi.  and  (o)  are 
amended   to   read  as  follows: 

"(a)il)  Each  Insured  State  nonmember 
bauX  I  except  a  District  bantt)  shall  make  to 
the  Corporation  reports  of  condition  which 
shall  be  In  such  form  and  shall  contain  such 
Information  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
require.  Such  reports  shall  be  made  to  the 
Corporation  on  the  dates  selected  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
incl  the  deposit  liabilities  shall  be  reported 
'herein  In  accordance  with  and  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  i4)  and  (5)  of  this  subsection. 
The  B'  drd  of  Directors  may  call  for  addi- 
Mou.il  reports  of  condition  on  dates  to  be 
ti.xed  bv  it  and  may  call  for  such  other  re- 
ports 'us  the  B< -iird  may  from  time  to  time 
require  The  Board  of  Directors  may  re- 
quire rei>)rt,s  of  condition  to  be  published 
m  such  maimer,  not  inconsistent  with  any 
applicable  law.  as  it  may  direct.  Every  such 
bank  which  fails  Ui  make  or  publish  any  such 
report  within  ten  days  shall  be  subject  to 
a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100  for  each 
day  of  such  failure  recoverable  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  Its  tise. 

■■(2  I  The  Corporation  shall  have  access  to 
reporT.s  jf  examination  made  by.  and  reports 
of  ccinditi  -in  made  to.  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  or  any  Federal  Reserve  bank  and 
to  al.  revisions  of  reports  of  condition  made 
to  either  of  them,  and  they  shall  promptly 
acivlse  the  Corporation  of  any  revisions  or 
rhar.ges  in  respect  to  deposit  liabilities  made 
or  required  to  be  made  In  any  report  of  con- 
dition The  Corporation  may  accept  any  re- 
port made  by  or  to  any  conunlsslon.  board, 
or  authority  having  supervision  of  a  State 
nonmember  bank  (except  a  District  bank), 
and  may  furnish  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  to  any  Federal  Reserve  bank,  and 
to  any  such  commission,  board,  or  authority, 
reports  of  examinations  made  on  behalf  of. 
.^nd  reports  of  condition  made  to,  the 
Corp<3ration. 

"(3  I  Each  Insured  State  nonmember  bank 
(except  a  District  banJc)  shall  make  to  the 
Corporation,  each  In.sured  national  bank  and 
each  insured  District  bar.k  shall  make  to  the 
Comptroller  cf  the  Currency,  and  each  In- 
sured Sta-e  member  bank  shall  make  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  of  which  It  Is  a  mem- 
ber, r  jur  rep<jrts  of  condition  annually  upon 
dates  which  .shall  be  selected  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  or  a  majority  thereof.  The 
dates  selected  shall  be  the  same  for  all  In- 
sured banks,  except  that  when  any  of  said 
reporting  dates  is  a  nonbusiness  day  for  any 
bank,  the  preceding  business  day  shall  be  its 
reporting  date  Two  dates  shall  be  selected 
within  the  semiannual  period  of  January  to 
June,  inclusive,  and  the  reports  on  such  dates 
shall  be  the  basis  for  the  certified  statement 
to  be  filed  in  July  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  thi.?  section,  and  two  dates  shall  be  se- 
lects within  the  semiannual  period  of  July 
to  December,  incliisive.  and  the  reports  on 
such  dates  shall  be  the  basis  for  the  certified 
statement  to  be  filed  in  January  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sectlo;i.  The  de- 
posit liabilities  shall  be  reported  in  said  re- 
ports of  condition  In  accordance  with  and 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  this 
subsection,  and  such  other  information  shall 
be  reported  therein  as  may  be  required  by 
the  respective  agencies  Each  said  report  of 
condition  shall  contain  a  declaration  by  the 
president,  a  vice  president,  the  cashier  or  the 
tr«»asurer.  or  by  any  other  officer  designated 
by  the  board  of  directors  or  trustees  of  the 
reporting  bai.k  t^j  make  such  declaration, 
that  the  report  Is  true  and  correct  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.     The  cor- 


rectness of  said  report  of  condition  shall  be 
attested  by  the  signatures  of  at  leaat  three 
of  the  directors  or  trxistees  of  the  reporting 
bank  other  than  the  officer  making  such  dec- 
laration, or  by  at  least  two  if  there  are  not 
more  than  three  directors  or  trustees.  At 
the  time  of  making  said  reports  of  condi- 
tion each  insured  National.  EMstrict.  and 
State  member  bank  shall  furnish  to  the 
Corporation  a  copy  thereof  containing  such 
signed  declaration  and  attestations.  Nothing 
herein  shall  preclude  any  of  the  foregoing 
agencies  from  requiring  the  banks  under  its 
Jurisdiction  to  make  additional  report*  of 
condition  at  any  time. 

"(4)  In  the  reports  of  condition  required 
to  be  made  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, each  insured  bank  shall  report  the 
total  amount  of  the  liability  of  the  bank  for 
depxjslts  in  the  main  office  and  in  any  branch 
located  in  any  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  according  to  the  definition  of 
the  term  'deposit'  In  and  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (1)  of  section  3  of  this  Act.  without 
any  deduction  for  Indebtedness  of  depxwltors 
or  creditors  or  any  deduction  for  cash  Items 
In  the  process  of  collection  drawn  on  others 
than  the  reporting  badk:  Provided.  That  the 
bank  in  reporting  such  deposits  may  (1)  sub- 
tract from  the  deposit  balance  due  to  any 
bank  the  deposit  balance  due  from  the  same 
bank  (other  than  trust  funds  deposited  by 
either  bank)  and  any  cash  items  In  the 
process  of  collection  due  from  or  due  to  such 
banks  shall  be  Included  in  determining  such 
net  balance,  except  that  balances  of  time 
deposits  of  any  bank  and  any  balances 
standing  to  the  credit  of  private  banks,  of 
banks  In  foreign  countries,  of  foreign 
branches  of  other  American  banks  and  of 
American  branches  of  foreign  banks  shall  be 
reported  gross  without  any  such  subtraction, 
and  (11)  exclude  any  deposits  received  In  any 
office  of  the  bank  for  deposit  In  any  other 
office  of  the  bank:  And  provided  further. 
That  outstanding  drafts  (Including  advices 
and  authorizations  to  charge  bank's  balance 
in  another  bank)  drawn  In  the  regular  course 
of  business  by  the  reporting  bank  on  banks 
need  not  be  reported  as  deposit  liabilities. 
The  amount  of  trust  funds  held  In  the  bank's 
own  trust  department,  which  the  reporting 
bank  keeps  segregated  and  apart  from  its 
general  assets  and  does  not  use  In  the  con- 
duct of  its  business,  shall  not  be  included  In 
the  total  deposlu  In  such  reports,  but  shall 
be  separately  stated  In  such  reports. 

"(5)  The  deposits  to  be  reported  on  such 
reports  of  condition  shall  be  segregated  be- 
tween (1)  time  and  savings  deposits  and  (11) 
demand  deposits.  For  this  purjKjse  and  for 
the  computation  of  assessments  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  time  and 
savings  deposits  shall  consist  of  time  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  time  deposits-open  ac- 
count, deposits  accumulated  for  the  payment 
of  personal  loans,  and  savings  deposits:  and 
demand  deposits  shall  consist  of  all  deposits 
other  than  time  and  savings  deposits. 

"(6)  The  Board  of  Directors,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  may  by  regulation 
define  the  terms  cash  Items'  and  'process  of 
collection',  and  shall  classLfy  deposits  as 
"time",  'savings',  and  'demand'  deposits,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  (1)  The  annual  assessment  rate  shall 
be  one-twelfth  of  1  per  centum  Except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  this  section, 
the  semiannual  assessment  due  from  any 
Insured  bank  for  any  semiannual  period  shall 
be  equal  to  one-half  the  annual  assessment 
rate  multiplied  by  such  bank's  average  as- 
sessment base  for  the  immediately  preceding 
semiannual  f>erlod. 

••(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'semiannual  period'  means  a  period  be- 
ginning on  January  l  of  any  calendar  year 


and  ending  on  June  30  of  the  same  year,  or  a 
period  beginning  on  July  1  of  any  calendar 
year  and  ending  on  December  31  of  the  same 
year. 

"(3)  A  bank's  average  assessment  base  for 
any  semiannual  period  shall  be  the  average 
of  such  bank's  assessment  bases  for  the  two 
dates,  falling  within  such  semiannual  period, 
for  which  the  bank  Is  required  to  submit 
reports  of  condition  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  (referred 
to  hereafter  in  this  section  as  'reports  of 
condition). 

"(4)  A  bank's  assessment  base  for  any 
date  shall  be  equal  to  the  bank's  liability 
for  deposits  (Including  the  deposits  of  any 
other  bank  for  which  it  has  assumed  liabil- 
ity) as  reported  In  Its  report  of  condition  for 
such  date,  plus  the  assessment  base  addi- 
tions set  forth  In  paragraph  (5),  and  less 
the  assessment  base  deductions  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (6). 

"(5)  The  assessment  base  additions  shall 
be  the  amounts  of — 

"(A)  uninvested  trust  funds  required  to 
be  separately  stated  in  the  bank's  report  of 
condition;   and 

"(B)  any  dejxwlts  received  In  any  office  of 
the  bank  for  deposit  in  any  other  office  of 
the  bank  located  in  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Coliunbla,  Puerto  Rico,  Guan:i,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands,  except  those  which  have 
been  Included  In  deposits  In  the  report  of 
condition  or  which  have  been  offset  In  the 
report  of  condition  by  an  equal  amount  of 
cash  items  In  Its  possession  drawn  on  Itself 
(on  the  same  type  of  deposit  as  those  offset) 
and  not  charged  against  deposit  liabilities  at 
the  close  of  bioslness  on  the  date  as  of  which 
the  report  of  condition  Is  made,  either  In 
their  actual  amount  as  shown  on  the  books 
of  the  bank.  or.  if  not  so  shown.  In  an 
amount  determined  by  means  of  an  expe- 
rience factor  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

■•(6)  The  assessment  base  deductions  shall 
be  the  amounts  of — 

"(A)  cash  Items  In  the  bank's  possession, 
drawn  on  Itself,  which  have  not  been  charged 
against  deposit  liabilities  at  the  close  of 
business  on  the  date  as  of  which  the  report 
of  condition  Is  made,  either  In  their  actual 
amount  as  shown  on  the  books  of  the  bank, 
or.  If  not  so  shown.  In  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  means  of  an  experience  factor  pur- 
suant to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors; 

"(B)  deposits  Included  in  reported  deposit 
llabUltles  which  are  accumulated  for  the 
payment  of  personal  loans  and  are  assigned 
or  pledged  to  assure  repayment  of  the  loans 
at  maturity; 

"(C)  1  per  centum  of  the  bank's  adjusted 
time  and  savings  deposits  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (7));  and 

"(D)  16^  per  centum  of  the  bank's  ad- 
Jtisted  demand  deposits  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (8)  ) 

Each  insured  bank,  as  a  condition  to  the 
right  to  make  any  such  deduction  In  deter- 
mining Its  assessment  base,  shall  maintain 
such  records  as  will  readily  permit  verifica- 
tion of  the  correctness  of  Its  assessment  base. 
No  Insured  bank  shall  be  required  to  retain 
such  records  for  such  purpose  for  a  period 
in  excess  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  any  certified  statement,  except  that 
when  there  is  a  dispute  between  the  Insured 
bank  and  the  Corporation  over  the  amount 
of  any  assessment  the  bank  shall  retain  such 
records  until  final  determination  of  the  Issue 

"(7)  The  term  'the  banks  adjusted  time 
and  savings  deposits'  means  the  amount  of 
the  bank's  time  and  savings  dejjoslts  as  re- 
ported in  its  report  of  condition,  as  ad- 
Justed — 

"(A)  either  by  adding  the  amount  of  all 
deposits  of  the  type  described  In  subpara- 
graph (6)(B)  or.  If  the  bcuik  elects  to  as- 
certain the  respective  amounts  of  such  de- 
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posits  creditable  to  time  and  savings  dep>o6- 
Its  and  to  demand  dep>06its,  by  adding  the 
amount  creditable  to  time  and  savings  de- 
posits; 

'(B)  by  subtracting,  if  the  bank  elects  to 
ascertain  the  respective  amounts  of  its  items 
of  the  type  described  In  subparagraph 
(8)  (A)  chargeable  against  time  and  savings 
deposits  and  against  demand  deposits,  the 
amount  chargeable  against  time  and  savings 
deposits;  and 

"(C)  by  subtracting  the  amount  of  all  de- 
posits of  the  type  described  in  subparagraph 
(6)(B). 

"(8)  The  term  'the  bank's  adjusted  de- 
mand deposits'  means  the  amount  of  the 
bank's  demand  deposits  as  reported  in  its 
report  of  conditions,  as  adjusted — 

"(A)    by  adding  the  amount  of  all  deposits 
'~of   the   type  described  in  subparagraph    (5) 
(A): 

"(B)  by  adding,  if  the  bank  elects  to 
ascertain  the  respective  amounts  of  its  de- 
posits of  the  type  described  In  subparagraph 
(5)(B)  creditable  to  time  and  savings  de- 
posits and  to  demand  deposits,  the  amount 
creditable  to  demand  deposits;   and 

"(C)  either  by  subtracting  the  amount  of 
all  Items  of  the  type  described  in  subpara- 
graph (6)  (A),  or.  if  the  bank  elects  to  ascer- 
tain the  respective  amounts  of  euch  Items 
chargeable  against  time  and  savings  de- 
posits and  against  demand  deposits,  by  sub- 
tracting the  amount  chargeable  against  de- 
mand deposits 

"(c)(1)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
first  month  following  each  semiannual  pe- 
riod, each  insured  bank  which  became  in- 
sured prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  period 
shall  file  with  the  Corpxiratlon  a  certified 
statement  showing  its  average  assessment 
bass  for  such  i)erlod.  and  the  amount  of  the 
semiannual  assessment  due  to  the  Corpo- 
ration for  the  semiannual  period  which  be- 
gins with  such  month.  Each  such  bank  shall 
pay  to  the  Corporation  the  amount  of  the 
semiannual  assessment  It  Is  required  to 
certify. 

"(2)  A  bank  shall  not  be  required  to  pay 
any  assessment  for  the  semiannual  period  in 
which  It  becomes  an  Insured  bank.  On  or 
before  the  last  day  of  the  first  month  fol- 
lowing the  semiannual  period  during  which 
any  bank  becomes  an  Insured  bank,  such 
bank  shall — 

"(A)  file  with  the  Corporation  a  certified 
statement  showing,  as  Its  assessment  base 
for  such  period.  Its  assewment  base  for  the 
last  date,  if  any  within  such  period  for  which 
It  was  required  to  submit  a  report  of  condi- 
tion, or 

"(B)  If  such  bank  became  an  insured  bank 
after  the  last  date  In  such  period  for  which 
a  report  of  condition  was  required,  such 
bank  shall  make  a  special  report  of  condi- 
tion as  of  the  last  day  of  such  semlaruiual 
period,  and  shall  file  with  the  Corporation  a 
certified  statement  showing,  as  its  assess- 
nient  base  for  such  period,  its  assessment 
base  for  the  date  of  such  special  report. 
The  semiannual  assessment  due  from  such 
bank  for  the  semiannual  period  which  be- 
gins with  such  month  shall  be  equal  to  one- 
half  the  annual  assessment  rate  multiplied 
by  the  assessment  base  computed  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, and  the  amount  of  such  assessment 
shall  be  shown  on  such  certified  statement. 
Each  such  bank  shall  pay  to  the  Corpora- 
tion the  amount  of  the  semiannual  assess- 
ment It  Is  required  to  certify. 

"(3)  The  certified  statements  required  to 
be  filed  with  the  Corporation  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  set  forth  such  support- 
ing Information  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  prescribe  and  shall  be  cpnlfled  by  the 
president  of  the  hank  or  any  other  officer 
designate!  by  !tj«  board  of  directors  or  tnis- 
teea  that   to   the  best   "r  his  knoixiedg?  and 


belief  the  statement  Is  true,  correct  and  -<>n  - 
plete  and  In  accordance  with  tl.e  Ftxle.'m 
Deposit  Instirance  Act  and  regulati.  t.^  '.^^sued 
thereunder.  The  nspesFn-ifi.t  ^  ,ytr.e:.*.'=  re- 
quired from  Insured  bank:?:  'inf'>r  p;trafr:i;ihs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsect :  !.  -hni;  N  n-'.;ide 
In  such  manner  and  at  fir),  f.nn  ^r  '.mes 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  preFrribe.  pro- 
vided the  time  or  times  so  prescribed  shall 
not  be  later  than  sixty  days  after  filing  the 
certified  statement  setting  forth  the  amount 
of  assessment. 

"(4)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  pre- 
scribe all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  section.  The  Board 
of  Directors  may  limit  the  retroactive  effect, 
if  any,  of  any  of  Its  rules  or  regulations." 

Sec.  3  Section  7  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  DB.C.  1817)  Is  amended  by 
substituting  for  the  date  "December  31, 
1950"  in  subsection  (d)  the  date  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1961";  by  substituting  for  the  numer- 
ical figure  "40"  in  subsection  (d)  the 
niunerlcal  figure  "33  Vi";  by  substituting  for 
the  words  "falls  to  file"  In  subsection  (f)  the 
words  "falls  to  make  any  report  of  condition 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  to 
file";  by  substituting  for  the  words  "file 
such  statement"  In  subsection  (f)  the  words 
"make  such  report  or  file  such  statement"; 
by  substituting  for  the  word  "filed"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)  the  words 
"made  any  such  report  of  condition  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  filed';  by 
substituting  for  the  words  "to  flJe"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)  the  words 
"to  make  any  such  report  or  file";  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  words  "to  file"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (h)  the  words  "to 
make  any  report  of  condition  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  or  to  file":  and  by 
substituting  for  the  words  "in  Its  trust  or 
deposited  In  any  other  dej>artjnent  or  in 
another  bank"  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (1)  the  words  "In  its  trust  depart- 
ment or  held  or  deposited  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  fiduciary  bank"  and  by 
striking  the  words  after  the  colon  in  the 
second  sentence  and  substituting  a  i^>erlod 
for  said  colon. 

Sbc.  4.  Section  10  of  the  P«>dpral  D*  posit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.SC.  1820 1  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  ( e  i  and  t  f ) 
thereof  and  reletterlng  subsection  (g)  as 
subsection  (e). 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  .'5211  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  of  the  United  States  (12  US  C.  161) 
la  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  para- 
graph thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  of  such 
paragraph  the  following: 

"(a)  Erery  aaaodation  shall  make  reports 
of  condition  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  may  call  for  additional  reports  of 
condition,  in  ruch  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  he  may  prescribe,  on  dates 
to  be  fixed  by  him,  and  may  call  for  spe- 
cial reports  from  any  particular  aasoclatlon 
whenever  in  his  Judgment  the  same  are  nec- 
essary for  his  use  In  the  performance  of  his 
supervisory  duties.  Each  report  of  condition 
shall  contain  a  declaration  by  the  president, 
a  vice  president,  the  cashier,  or  by  any  other 
officer  designated  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  bank  to  make  such  declaration,  that 
the  report  Is  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief.  The  correctness 
of  the  report  of  condition  shall  be  attested 
by  the  signatures  of  at  least  tliree  of  the 
directors  of  the  bank  other  than  the  officer 
making  such  declaration.  Each  report  Fhall 
exhibit  In  detail  and  under  appropriate 
heads  the  resoxirces  and  liabilities  of  the 
association  at  the  close  of  business  on  any 
past  day  specified  by  the  Comptroller,  and 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Comptroller 
within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  a  request 
therefor  from  him;  and  the  statement  of 
resources  and  liabilities  In  the  same  form  In 


»  hich  It  is  made  to  the  Comptroller  shall  be 
published  In  a  newspaper  published  In  the 
place  where  such  association  is  established, 
or  If  there  Is  no  newspaper  in  the  place,  then 
in  the  one  published  nearest  thereto  In  the 
same  county  at  the  expense  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  Euch  -proai  of  publication  shall  be 
furnished  as  may  be  required  by  the  Comp- 
troller. Special  reports  called  for  by  the 
Comptroller  need  contain  only  such  infor- 
mation as  is  specified  by  the  Comptroller  In 
his  request  thcrcf  jr  and  publication  of  such 
reports  need  be  made  only  If  directed  by  the 
Comptroller. 

"(b)  Every  association  shall  make  to  the 
Comptroller  reports  of  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends. Including  advance  reports  of  divi- 
dends proposed  to  be  declared  or  paid  in  such 
cases  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Comptroller  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  laws  relating  to  national 
banking  associations  In  such  form  and  at 
such  times  as  he  may  require  " 

(b)  The  parapraph  which  prior  to  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  was  t.he  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  such  section.  Is  amended 
(1)  by  inserting  "(C)"  at  the  beginning 
thereof,  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "three'  in 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  "four"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  The  Act  of  February  26,  1881.  en- 
titled "An  Act  defining  the  verification  of 
returns  of  national  banks"  (12  U.SC.  162) 
is  reF)ealed. 

Sec  7  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1961,  except 
that  the  certified  statemerits  covering  the 
semiannual  period  ending  December  81, 
1960.  and  the  determination  and  payment  of 
as.'-essments  (for  the  semiannual  period  end- 
ing June  30.  1961)  required  to  be  certified  In 
such  statements,  shall  be  made  as  If  such 
amendments  were  not    in  efTect 

Mr.  SPENCE  anterrupUiip  Ihc  rerxiinp 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairmi-.n.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIP.MAN.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  wa?  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port  the   committee   amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  PafP  7,  line  2. 
after  "trustees."  Insert  "with  the  declaration 
that  the  report  has  been  examined  by  them 
and  to  the  best  of  their  knowledt'e  and  be- 
lief Is  true  and  correct." 

Committee  amendment;  Pace  IT  line  19, 
Insert  "with  the  declaration  that  the  report 
has  been  examined  by  them  and  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge  and  belief  is  true  and 
correct." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

Mr  VAXIK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
league, the  .centleman  from  Texas,  the 
Honorable  Wkight  Patman.  m  opposing 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  of 
1960,  This  legi.'-lation  alleges  to  pro- 
vide a  Simpler  method  of  determin- 
ing asse.';sment6  under  the  Federal 
E>eposit  Insurance  Act.  With  this 
phase  of  the  legislation  I  have  n-  ob- 
jection. However,  I  am  unalterably  op- 
pKJsed  to  a  reduction  of  premium  pay- 
ments and  a  con.'^oquent  reduction  of  the 
insurance  reserve  fund  which  would  re- 
sult if  this  proposal  is  enacted  into  law 
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AlthouKh  the  present  balance  in  the 
insurance  fund  approximates  $2  1  bil- 
lion, this  sum  IS  only  one-twelfth  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  deposits. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  ex- 
isted until  recent  years,  this  insurance 
reserve  would  have  been  completely  ade- 
quate However,  since  1945.  while  the 
cash  and  reserves  of  this  Nation's  banks 
havp  only  increased  by  $9  billion,  their 
holdings  of  US  Government  securities 
have  declined  by  over  $35  billions.  At 
the  .same  time,  total  deposits  have  in- 
creased by  $80  billion 

Thu.s,  while  total  bank  liquidity  has 
been  reduced  by  the  $35  billion  sell-off 
in  Government  securities,  the  insurance 
liability  on  bank  deposits  for  all  banks 
has  increased  to  the  sum  of  $J80  billion. 
Since  1945  total  deposits  in  all  bdnks 
have  increased  from  $166  billion  to  $250 
billion  and  during  this  period  the  li- 
quidity ratio  of  all  banks  has  declined 
from  83  percent  In  1945  to  45  percent  on 
September  30.  1959 

The  decreasing  liquidity  of  our  bank- 
ing system  promises  a  serious  crisis  un- 
less this  trend  is  reversed. 

Since  the  banks  covered  and  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  as 
well  as  the  institutions  insured  under 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Act;,  adopted  a  course  of  shrinking  their 
holdings  of  Government  securities  by  $35 
billions  and  have  used  this  capital  for 
higher  interest  loans  of  all  types,  it 
.seems  to  me  that  this  is  indeed  a  most 
inappropriate  time  for  any  of  these  in- 
stitutions to  be  seeking  a  reduction  of 
their  in.surance  premium  Personally,  I 
cannot  a.si,ume  the  responsibility  for 
supporting  any  legislation  which  in  any 
way  tends  to  reduce  the  insurance  re- 
serve fund  utx)n  which  the  depositors  of 
America  are  making  such  a  tremendous 
rehance 

The  adoption  of  this  legislation  today 
is  an  action  which  contributes  to  irre- 
sponsibility in  this  area.  Insofar  as  it 
reduces  the  insurance  reserve  funds,  it 
IS  absolutely  contrary  to  the  best  inter- 
est.s  of  the  American  p>eople  who  must 
rely  on  banks  for  the  security  of  their 
deposius 

I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  SPENCE  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  th-  U,-,t  w  .rd 

Mr  Chairman  I  v. a.-  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  when  the  P'vci'Tal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  wa^,  created.  I  have 
alway.>  tak^n  pride  in  my  vote  on  that 
occasion.  If  there  is  one  agency  to  which 
the  people  owe  gratitude,  which  the  peo- 
ple should  respect,  in  which  the  people 
have  confidence,  it  is  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation.  It  was 
organized  at  a  time  of  the  greatest  de- 
pression in  America 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  .•  :.">mar.  vield  for  a  question? 
.\[:  .-PENCr  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr  PATMAN  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
reason  they  have  that  confidence  is  be- 
cause the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  behind  it.  is  it  not? 

Mr  SPENCE.  No,  not  entirely;  they 
have  confidence  in  it  because  of  the  serv- 
ices It  has  rendered.  That  is  what  makes 
it  good. 


It  ha.s  been  charged  that  the  FTJIC  is 
indebted  to  the  Government  for  money 
winch  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  invested  in  the  Corporation 
when  It  was  formed.  But  the  Corpora- 
tion has  not  only  repaid  the  principal 
amount  invested,  but  also  interest  on 
that  amount  as  required  by  law. 

At  the  time  FDIC  was  organized  the 
banks,  the  railroads,  and  the  insurance 
companies  were  collapsing  like  houses  of 
cards.  Then  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  was  created,  and  from 
that  time  on  no  man  has  ever  lost  a  dol- 
lar of  his  insured  account.  What  could 
be  a  finer  service  to  the  people  than  that? 

The  people  have  re.spect  for  FDIC  and 
confidence  in  it.  It  is  not  a  good  policy 
to  shake  that  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  has  encouraged  thrift 
and  saving  because  the  people  feel  their 
funds  are  safe  in  the  banks  when  they 
deposit  them,  and  those  funds  will  be 
returned  to  them  when  they  want  them 
I  think  that  instead  of  criticizing  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
we  ought  to  bless  those  who  had  the 
vision  and  the  foresight  to  create  that 
organization.  We  ought  to  thank  them 
for  the  .service  they  have  rendered.  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  to  do  anything  that 
would  weaken  the  confidence  people 
have  in  FDIC 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Thobcpson  of  Texas.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  12465)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  simpler  method  of  determin- 
ing assessments  under  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  573. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  biU  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed.  H.R.  12465,  and  the  bill  passed 
earlier.  H.R.  11001. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment,  bills,  a  joint  reso- 
lution, and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  2584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oourgen 
H  Assatiirlan; 

H  R  2665.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brlcclo 
Garces  de  Castro; 

H  R.  2671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Martinez; 

H  R  2823  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fumle 
Yoshloka: 

HR  3122  An  act  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Issue  w  homestead  patent 
to  the  heirs  of  Prank  L.  WUhelm; 

H  R  3291.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  medals; 

H  R  3534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eplfanlo 
Ttuplano; 

H  R  3789  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Preclollta 
V    Corliss  (nee  Preciollta  Valera); 

H  R  3805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rellgloea 
Lulgia  Frlzzo.  Rellgloea  Vlttorla  Oaraonl. 
Rellglosa  Maria  Ramus.  Rellglosa  Ines  Per- 
rarlo.  and  Rellglosa  Roberta  Clccone; 

H  R.  3923  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
entation of  a  medal  to  persons  who  have 
served  as  members  of  a  US  expedition  to 
Antarctica; 

H  R  4346  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  limit  the  use  of  false  financial  state- 
ments as  a  bar  to  discharge; 

H.R  4670.  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Karnall 
Singh  Mahal; 

H  R  5569  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award  of  cer- 
tain medals  within  2  years  after  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Secretary  concerned  that  be- 
cause of  lo6s  or  Inadvertence  the  recommen- 
dation was  not  processed; 

H  R  7726.  An  act  to  amend  section  678  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U  B.C.  1078 1  relating 
to  the  transmission  of  petitions,  notices,  or- 
ders, and  other  papers  to  the  Secretary-  of 
the  Treasury  In  chapter  XIII  proceedings 

H  R.  7932  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
E    Dulln; 

H.R.  7965  An  act  to  amend  section  612  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorlBe 
outpatient  treatment  Incident  to  authorized 
hospital  care   for  certain  veterans; 

H  R  8212.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  procedure 
for  ordering  certain  members  of  the  reserve 
components  to  active  duty  and  the  require- 
ments for  physical  examination  of  members 
of  the  reserve  components,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR.  8253  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pierre 
R.  DeBroux; 

HR  8740.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  leasing 
of  oil  and  gas  Interests  In  certain  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  the  State  of 
Texas; 

HJl  9142  An  act  to  provide  for  payment 
for  lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  as  a  basis  for  lieu  selections  from  the 
public  domain,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  9201  An  act  to  validate  certain  min- 
ing claims  in  California; 

HR  9541.  An  act  to  amend  section  109(g) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949; 

HR.  9711.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 

L.  Stoermer; 

H.R.  9761.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Idle 
Helen  Hlnman; 

HR.  10021.  An  act  providing  a  uniform 
law  for  the  transfer  of  securities  to  and  by 
fiduciaries  In  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.R.  10068.  An  act  to  amend  section  303 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  to 
authorize  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances, and  transportation  of  dependents  and 
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MEXICAJ^'    FARM    LABOR    PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr 


are  denied  American  farmworkers 
Why  in  the  world  thase  interested  m  the 
plight  of  the  farmers  (f  our  country  are 
iiot  wiUin;:  to  urovide  the  same  stand- 


wa«es.  earnings,  and  employment  trends  and 
levels. 

5.  A  tripartite  advisory  group  composed  of 
memlj^rs  from  management,  labor,  and  the 
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of  baggage  and  household  effects  to  the 
homes  of  their  selection  for  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  11522  An  act  to  amend  t.'.c  act  of 
August  26,  1935.  to  permit  certain  real  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  to  be  conveyed  to 
States,  municipalities,  and  other  political 
subdivisions  for  highway  purposes; 

H  R.  11787.  An  act  to  authorize  a  continu- 
ation of  flight  Instruction  for  members  of 
the  Reserve  OlBcers"  Training  Corps  until 
August  1,  1964; 

H.R.  12265  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  certain 
persons  to  administer  oaths  and  to  p>erform 
notarial  acts  for  persons  serving  with,  em- 
ployed by,  or  accompanying  the  Armed 
Forces  outside  the  United  States; 

H.R  12346  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obllga- 
tloiis  directly  from  the  Treasury; 

H.R.  12570  An  act  to  amend  section  303(c) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by 
Imposing  certain  limitations  on  the  trans- 
j)ortatlon  of  household  effects; 

H.J.  Res.  627.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  Incident  to  US  participa- 
tion In  the  International  Bureau  for  the 
Protection  of   Industrial  Property;   and 

H.  Con.  Res.  691  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  dUpKwal  of  certain  publications 
now  stored  In  the  folding  room  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  warehouse  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
12381  >  entitled  "An  act  to  increase  for  1 
year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  and  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
existing  corporate  noiinal-tax  rate  and 
certain  excise-tax  rnif^s  " 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  569  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R. 
12769)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  blU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  TRIMBU:.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  pending  that  I  yield  30  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  IMr.  Budge! . 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  569 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H  R. 


12759,  a  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  resolution  provide."; 
for  an  open  rule  with  1  ^our  of  general 
debate.  V 

H.R.  12759  would  ^extend  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  for  an  additional  2  years,  until 
June  30.   1963. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Committee  on 
Agricultui-e  that  the  benefits  of  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program  have  sub- 
stantially outweighed  its  disadvantages. 
Among  other  things,  it  has  supplied 
farmers  with  workers  that  were  not 
available  from  the  labor  force  of  the 
United  States:  it  has  virtually  eliminated 
the  "wetbacks"  who  once  swarmed  across 
our  southern  border:  and  all  dollars 
earned  and  taken  home  by  Mexican 
workers  are  eventually  retuined  to  the 
United  States  since  Mexico  is  now  one 
of  our  most  important  customers,  there- 
by providing  additional  employment  in 
lis    commerce  and  industry 

The  domestic  migratory  farm  labor 
stream  originates  in  the  area  from 
Florida  to  Texas,  moving  north  and 
west  in  the  summer  and  fall,  and  re- 
turning home  in  the  winter.  They  are 
a  mobile  labor  force,  the  flow  and  direc- 
tion of  which  is  influenced  by  wage  rates 
and  employment  opportunities.  In  1959 
Mexican  nationals  contracted  or  recon- 
tracted  under  Public  Law  78  worked  in 
24  States. 

The  present  act  expires  on  June  20, 
1961.  in  the  midst  of  the  most  active 
season  of  many  crops  dependent  upon 
labor  provided  under  the  program.  Its 
extension  before  the  adjournment  of 
this  Congress  is  essential  for  numerous 
reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Flesolution  569. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  membership  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation  made  in  order  by  this  rule.  I 
feel  that  the  rule  should  be  adopted  for 
the  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUDGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  this 
the  migrant  labor  bill? 

Mr.  BUDGE.  This  is  the  migrant 
labor  bill;  yes. 

Mr.  SiJeaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fogarty] 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation  is  coming  to  us  in  the  closing 
days  of  this  session.  Its  purpose  is  to 
extend  the  Mexican  labor  program 


CALL  OF   THE  HOUSE 

Mr  CANFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


Mr  PRICE  Mr  Speake:  I  move  a 
(.  .ii;  of  Iht  Hou>e. 

A  call  of  th^e  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  an.'^wer  to  their 

names: 

[Boll  No.   160 


Alford 

Porand 

Moulder 

Allen 

Pountaln 

Mumma 

Anderson. 

Prazler 

Norrell 

Mont. 

Gallagher 

PUcher 

Anfuso 

Gavin 

Powell 

Arends 

Hargls 

Preston 

Auchlncloss 

Healey 

Rabeut 

Baker 

Holifield 

Rivers.  SO. 

Harden 

Holt 

Roberts 

Barry 

Jackson 

Schwengel 

Blitch 

Kee 

S.lcr 

Bolton 

Keogh 

Staggers 

Brown.  Mo 

Kilgore 

Stratton 

Buckley 

Kluczynskl 

Taylor 

Burdlck 

Lankford 

Teague.  Tex 

Carnahan 

McMillan 

Teller 

Celler 

McSween 

Thompson. ' 

Church 

Macdonald 

Ddall 

CofBn 

Machrowlcz 

Van  Pelt 

Davis,  Oa 

Martin 

Vinson 

Dlggs 

Mason 

Whltten 

Dooley 

Metcalf 

Willi? 

Dom.  S.C. 

Mi.ler.  N.Y 

With  row 

Durham 

Mitchell 

Tounger 

Edniondson 

Morris.  Okla 

Zelenko 

Tex. 


The  SPEAKER  On  tliis  rollcall  356 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 

BILUS 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  re- 
ported out  unanimously  seven  bills. 
The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  will  either  tomorrow  or 
some  day  this  week  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent fo'-  their  immediate  consideration. 
In  order  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
may  be  alerted  as  to  what  those  bills  are, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  list  of  these 
bills  and  the  subject  matters  to  which 
they  relate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

H.R.  1925.  extending  to  fishermen  the  same 
treatment  accorded  farmers  in  relation  to 
estimated  Income  tax 

H.R.  2397,  credit  against  estate  tax  for 
Federal  estate  taxes  paid  on  certain  prior 
transfers  In  the  case  of  decedents  dying  after 
December  31.  1947. 

H.R.  8576.  extending  to  residents  of  the 
United  States  who  are  crew  members  on 
vessels,  aircraft,  and  other  conveyances  ar- 
riving In  the  Unlt<>d  States,  within  specified 
limits,  the  same  exemptions  from  duty  on 
personal  and  household  articles  as  are 
granted  passengers  arriving  on  such  convey- 
ances. 

H  R.  8732,  payment  of  annuities  to  widows 
and  certain  dei>endentfi  of  judges  of  the  Tax 
Court. 

H.R.  9240.  authorizing  Informal  entries  of 
merchandise  where  the  aggregate  value  <>f 
the  shipment  does  not  exceed   $400. 

H.R.  11673.  free  Importation  of  electron 
microscopes  for  educational  or  research 
purposes. 

H.R.  12559,  providing  a  special  method  erf 
taxation  for  real  estate  investment  trusts. 
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their  employers  And  only  a  few  States 
require  compulsory  coverase  of  farm- 
workers under  workmen's  compensation 


Some  75  out  of  every  100  of  the  areas 
showed  either  a  decline  or  the  same 
wat'es  in  the  6-year  period 


of  all  U.S.  farm  labor  cost';  Amone  tliis 
5  percent,  in  the  mam.  i.'^  the  still  smaller 
group  which  uses  foreign  labor     Per  only 
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MEXICAN    FARM    LABOR    PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Fogarty!. 

Mr  FOGARTY'.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  Public  Lax- 
78.  I  opposed  the  original  bill  10  year.^ 
a^'o  when  it  wa5  before  this  Hoose.  At 
that  time  we  were  told  it  was  just  a 
temporary  war  measure,  that  it  would 
not  last  long,  but  it  ha^  been  extended 
year  after  year  for  the  past  10  years. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation  we  em- 
ployed 190.000  Mexicans  to  do  some  of 
this  work,  that  could  have  been  done  by 
our  own  domestic  farm  workers.  The 
number  has  risen  from  190.000  up  to 
440.000  in  thi.s  coming  fiscal  year.  We 
are  spending  now  at  the  rate  of  about 
$2.5  million  to  operate  this  Mexican 
labor  program.  We  were  told  at  one 
time  that  the  program  would  not  cost 
anything,  that  tiie  revolving  fund  would 
pay  all  expen.-5es,  but  that  is  not  so. 
Other  sections  of  the  country,  especially 
the  East  and  the  Northeast,  that  have 
the  same  problems  as  exist  in  the  South- 
west are  taking  care  of  their  farm  prob- 
lems and  ha;-',  esting  their  own  crops  at 
no  expen.^e  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  I  am  opposed 
to  this  legislation  is  that  I  consider  it 
to  be  class  legislation  Here  we  are 
trying  to  extend  the  program  for  2  years. 
at  a  cost  of  over  $2.5  muUion  to  run  it. 
and  It  affecus  only  2  percent  of  the 
farmers  of  our  Nation  or  about  51.000 
out  of  the  entire  farm  population  in  our 
country. 

The  mam  th.ng  Uj  me  is  that  75  per- 
cent of  these  440,000  Mexicans  who  are 
going  to  do  this  labor  at  as  low  as  50 
cents  an  hour  will  be  a^ed  in  2  States 
of  our  country.  That  does  not  seem  to 
be  fair  to  the  farmers  in  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Another  reason  I  think  it  is  bad  legis- 
lation is  that  it  is  going  to  drive  the 
family  farm  out  of  existence.  I  was 
brought  up  on  a  family  farm  in  Rhode 
Island  and  I  know  what  it  is  to  live  and 
work  on  a  family  farm. 

The  importaiion  program  has  resulted 
in  a  surplus  of  cheap  labor,  so  that  wages 
and  working  conditions  can  be  kept  at 
substandard  levels  on  corporation  farms. 

Somf"  crops  u.se  Mexican  labor  for 
virtually  100  p'^'rcent  of  the  work.  On 
the  averaee.  American  farmworkers  can 
now  expect  an  avprat'p  of  only  125  days 
of  employment  a  year  Farm  wages 
run  as  low  as  40  cents  an  hour,  in  some 
places  35  cent,s  an  hour,  and  In  some 
areas  where  Mexicans  are  used  in  great 
numbers  wa^'es  have  actually  declined 
in  recent  years  In  some  of  the  States 
where  they  are  a,ski:i£j  for  the  mast 
Mexican  farmworkers  they  pay  the 
cheapest  wa^es  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  In  som--^  of  these  areas  the 
domestic  farmworker  is  gomg  as  far  as 
the  Slate  o:  Minnesota  or  the  State  of 
Wa.'.hington  or  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
getting  higher  wages  than  he  can  be 
paid  m  the  Southwestern  section  of  our 
country  'oeca^s"  of  this  ch*- ap,  imported. 
50-cents-an-hour  Mexican  labor. 

The  imported  Mexican  farmworkers 
actually  have  certain  protections  which 


are  denied  American  farmworkers 
Why  in  the  world  thase  interested  in  the 
plight  of  the  farmers  of  our  country  are 
not  willing  to  provide  the  same  stand- 
ards for  our  domestic  farmworkers  as 
we  are  providing  for  these  Mexican 
laborers  who  are  brought  m  to  do  this 
kind  of  work  is  more  than  I  know 

The  mass  importation  of  Mexican 
farmworkers  helps  the  corporation 
farms  and  drives  the  family  farms  out 
of  exisumce.  The  family  farm  use.s  lit- 
tle or  no  hired  labor.  The  corporation 
farm  depends  on  hired  labor.  There- 
fore the  lower  wages  are  driven,  the 
more  the  corporation  farms  are  able  to 
lower  costs.  The  family  farm  is  not  able 
to  compete.  The  corporation  farm 
therefore  gains  an  unfair  and  permanent 
advantage. 

This  problem  has  become  of  such  im- 
portance and  such  a  scandal  in  this 
country  that  many  committees  have 
been  appointed  by  various  governmental 
agencies  to  look  into  it.  and  many  rec- 
ommendations have  been  submitted.  I 
would  like  to  read  for  the  benefit  of  the 
com.mittee  the  recommendations  that 
have  been  made  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
a  consultants  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

This  consultants'  report  was  made  by 
four  distinguished  citizens  who.  last 
year,  studied  the  operation  of  the  law  as 
consultants  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
They  were  Edward  J.  Thye.  former  U.S. 
Senator  from  Minnesota;  the  Very 
Reverend  Monsignor  George  C  Higglns. 
director  of  the  social  action  department. 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference; 
Glenn  E.  Garrett,  chairman  of  the  Texas 
Council  on  Migrant  Labor,  and  Rufus  B. 
von  Kleinsmid.  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California. 

They  came  to  the  unanimous  conclu- 
sion that  the  law  had  failed  in  its  ob- 
jective of  protecting  domestic  farm- 
workers from  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
im;x)rtation  of  workers.  They  recom- 
mended that  the  law  be  temporarily  re- 
newed, but  urged  a  series  of  changes  to 
provide  greater  protection  for  American 
farmworkers.  Their  particular  recom- 
mendations are  as  follows: 

1.  The  law  should  clearlv  confine  the  use 
of  Mexicans  to  necessary  crops  In  temporarv 
labor  shortage  situations  and  to  unskilled 
nonmachlne  Jobs. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  wage  rates  for  Mex- 
icans at  prevailing  levels  In  the  atpa  or  In 
the  closest  similar  area  for  like  work,  and 
at  no  less  than  a  rate  necessary  to  avoid 
adverse  effect  on  domestic  wage  rates 

3.  The  Secretary  should  be  authorized  to 
inaure  active  competition  among  employers 
for  the  available  supply  of  U-S.  workers  by 
being  empowered  to  refuse  to  certify  em- 
ployment of  Mexicans  unless — 

(a)  Employers  have  first  made  "positive 
and  direct  recruitment  efforts"  to  obtain 
U.S    workers. 

(bi  Employment  conditions  ofTered  are 
equal  to  those  provided  by  other  employers 
in  the  area  who  successfully  recruit  and 
retain  VB.  workers. 

ic)  tJ.S.  workers  are  provided  benefits 
equivalent  to  thoee  given  Mexican  nationals. 

(d)  Employers  of  Mexicans  offer  and  pay 
U.S.  workers  wages  which  are  not  less  than 
those  paid  to  Mexicans. 

4.  The  Secretary  should  be  empowered  to 
set  up  standards  for  Judging  adverse  effects 
resulting  from  employing  Mexicans  based  on 


wages,  earnings,  and  employment  trends  and 
levels 

5  A  tripartite  advisory  group  composed  of 
memtj^rs  from  management,  labor,  and  the 
public  should  be  established  to  ad\lse  tiie 
aecretary  on  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram. 

These  specific  recommendations  have 
been  made  unanimously  by  this  group  of 
outstanding  consultants.  If  the  House 
should  see  fit  to  adopt  these  recommen- 
dations in  this  legislation  I  could  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  enact  this  bill 
extending  the  program  smother  2  years. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  my 
good  friend  from  Rhode  Island  would  be 
willing  for  the  House  to  adopt  the  rule 
and  go  into  consideration  of  thLs  prob- 
lem and  determine  what  should  be  done 
about  It. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  am  not  opposing 
the  rule. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  not 
opposing  the  rule?  I  ai}preciate  this 
and  I  earnestly  hope  the  bUl  extending 
the  present  program  will  be  approved 
Actually  I  would  like  to  see  the  bill  im- 
proved by  the  inclusion  of  the  language 
in  the  Gathings  bill. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  think  I  should  take 
time  now  to  explain  that  I  was  for  the 
McGovem  bill,  including  these  specific 
recommendations  of  the  consultants  in 
the  so-called  Sisk  bill.  I  am  not  up  here 
now  opposing  the  rule;  I  am  Just  up  here 
trying  to  explain  what  I  hope  to  do  if  we 
get  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  MlGOVERN.  Mr  Speaker,  legis- 
lation concerning  Ehiblic  Law  78  involves 
great  moral  issues  and  important  prin- 
ciples of  national  policy.  Essentially, 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  importation  pro- 
gram concerns  the  following  questions: 

First.  Shall  the  Federal  Government 
jeopardize  the  standards  of  American 
workers  by  importing  large  numbers  of 
foreign  workers? 

Second.  Shall  the  Federal  Government 
sponsor  a  program  which  provides  the 
means  for  corporation  farms  to  compete 
unfairly  with  the  American  family  farm? 

Third.  Shall  the  Federal  Government 
sponsor  a  program  which  mocks  our  con- 
cern for  human  values? 

1.    UriCT    or    PTTBLIC    LAW    7  8    ON    AKdlCAN 
TAJIMWORKERS 

America's  2,300,000  farmworkers  are. 
undoubtedly,  the  most  undeiprivileged. 
the  most  poverty  stricken  and  the  most 
underemployed  group  of  workers  in  our 
Nation. 

They  earned  an  average  of  $761  In 
1958,  for  their  agricultural  labors.  They 
were  able  to  get  an  average  of  only  128 
days  of  farmwork  that  year.  A  sizable 
number  of  them  actually  worked  for  rates 
of  pay  as  low  as  30  and  35  cents  an  hour 

But  not  only  are  their  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  shockingly  low,  farm- 
workers are  also  specifically  exempted 
from  many  of  the  legislative  protections 
which  safeguard  other  citizens.  Domes- 
tic farmworkers  are  excluded  from  pro- 
tection of  Federal  laws  on  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  hours  of  work. 
Farmworkers  are  generally  denied  un- 
employment Insurance  benefits.  No  law- 
protects  the  right  of  farmworkers  to  or- 
ganize   into   unions    and    bargain   with 
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involves  human  and  ethical  issues 
grave  concern  to  the  con:iCience 
Christian  people." 

The  Fleverend  Greene  explained  to  th 
subcommittee: 


of 

of 


ditions  improved,  there  would  be  no  or 
little   shortage  of  domestic  farm   labor 
Workers   th^n  would  not  migrate  from 
their   homes   to   faraway   areas   to  se»  k 
work.     They  would  have  no  need  to  go 


inajoi  ity  of  farmers — harvest  their  crops 
each  vear  exclusively  with  domestic  agri- 
cultural workers.  Under  the  annual 
»  iiktr  plan  uperaied  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  farmers  year  after  year  obtain 
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their  employers.  And  only  a  few  States 
require  compulsory  coverage  of  farm- 
workers under  workmen's  compensation 

Public  Law  78  is  a  major  factor  in 
creating  the  extremely  low  income  and 
the  great  underemployment  of  American 
farmworkers.  It  not  only  helps  to  pre- 
vent wages  and  working  conditions  from 
Improving,  but  in  many  areas  it  actually 
makes  them  worse. 

(A)    coMPrrrriON  fob  livelihood 

Some  437,600  Mexican  farmworkers — 
called  braceros — were  imp>orted  into  the 
United  States  under  Public  Law  78  In 
1959,  even  though  serious  underemploy- 
ment existed  among  domestic  farm- 
workers. An  oversupply  of  labor  was 
created  and  a  sharp  comE>etition  for  jobs 
ensued  resulting  in  a  downward  pressure 
on  wages  and  working  conditions 

Two  percent  of  American  farms  have 
thus  been  insulated  against  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  when  wages  and 
working  conditions  are  concerned.  If 
workers  are  not  available  at  low  wages, 
the  corporation  farms  need  not  raise  the 
pay  to  get  workers.  A  ready  supply  of 
cheap  foreign  labor  is  available. 

In  some  crop  areas,  domestic  farm- 
workers have  been  almost  completely 
squeezed  out  as  seasonal  labor  during 
peak  season.  Braceros  perform  virtually 
all  of  the  seasonal  farmwork.  For  ex- 
ample, at  the  f>eak,  braceros  comprise  88 
percent  of  the  harvest  force  in  New 
Mexico  and  85  percent  In  California. 
They  made  up  90  to  95  percent  of  lettuce 
workers  in  Arizona  and  California.  90 
percent  of  the  cotton  harvest  hands  in 
New  Mexico  and  virtually  100  percent  of 
the  okra  harvest  workers  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta  of  Arkansas. 

The  experience  of  New  Mexico  is  sig- 
nificant. In  this  State,  the  percentage 
of  braceros  In  the  farm  labor  force  has 
sharply  Increased  and  farm  wa?es  have 
dropped  as  a  result  In  1953.  the  bra- 
ceros were  67  percent  of  the  total  sea- 
sonal farm  labor  at  peak.  In  1959.  they 
were  88  percent  Wage  rates  in  the  larg- 
est seasonal  activity  in  the  State,  picking 
cotton,  dropped  from  $2  50  r>er  hundred- 
weight In  the  1950-53  period  to  $2.25  per 
hundredweight  In  1959 — a  10  percent 
wage  cut. 

(B)     DECLINE    n»    WAGES 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  studied 
the  wage  trends  in  some  471  areas  of  the 
Nation,  where  braceros  are  employed. 
The  study  sought  changes  of  at  least  5 
cents  an  hour,  or  at  least  1  cent  in  piece- 
work rates,  between  the  average  wages 
paid  in  1953  and  the  ones  paid  In  1959. 
The  study  shows  a  disturbing  picture  of 
the  effect  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
Importation  program. 

In  nearly  7  out  of  every  10  cases  farm 
wages  in  these  bracero-using  areas  either 
declined  or  remained  the  same  in  the  6- 
year  period.  1953  to  1959.  when  pay  in 
other  Industries  sharply  rose.  In  2  out  of 
every  10  cases,  wages  actually  dropped. 
In  only  3  out  of  ever>'  10  cases  did  wages 
Increase. 

Cotton,  the  major  crop  In  which  for- 
eign workers  are  employed,  showed  a 
large  drop  In  wage  rates.  Actually,  one 
out  of  every  three  of  the  bracero-using 
cotton  areas  showed  a  decline  in  wages 


Some  75  out  of  ever>-  100  of  the  areas 
showed  either  a  decline  or  the  same 
wages  in  tlie  6-year  period 

These  statistics  leave  little  doubt  of 
the  very  harmful  effect  that  Public  IjSW 
78  has  on  the  eaiTiings  of  the  alreadj'  de- 
pressed American  farmworkers. 

(C)     USE    ON    SKIX.LES    JOBS    AND    SURPLUSES 

But  there  are  further  factors  to 
consider: 

Public  Law  78  was  first  enacted  by 
Congress  to  provide  temporary  workers 
for  unskilled,  seasonal  work  on  necessary 
crops  where  labor  shortages  existed 

However,  instead  of  working  on  only 
temporary  and  seasonal  jobs,  braceros 
are  increasingly  used  in  year-round  occu- 
pations. Approximately  20,000  of  them 
are  known  as  sr>ecials  and  work  the  entire 
year  in  this  coimtry  This  represents 
20,000  jobs  which  should  be  filled  by  un- 
deremployed American  workers. 

Instead  of  working  on  only  unskilled 
Jobs,  tens  of  thousands  of  braceros  are 
employed  as  tractor  drivers,  veeetable 
packers,  truckdrivers.  Irrigators,  and  in 
other  skilled  jobs  As  a  result.  American 
farmworkers  are  denied  the  opportunity 
of  Improving  their  economic  condition. 
(D)   consultants"  report 

For  9  months  In  1959,  four  distin- 
guished Americans  studied  the  effect  of 
Public  Law  78  on  domestic  farmworkers, 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
These  men,  who  came  from  varied  back- 
grounds and  held  varied  points  of  view, 
came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that 
Public  Law  78  had  failed  in  its  ob.lective 
of  protecting  the  domestic  farmworker 
from  adverse  effects  They  found  do- 
mestic farmworkers  seriously  hurt  by  the 
mass  importation  of  braceros. 

These  consultants  to  the  Secretarj' 
suggested  changes  in  the  law  to  provide 
greater  protection  for  American  farm- 
workers They  made  these  changes  the 
prerequisite  for  any  continuation  of 
Public  Law  78.  We  will  have  more  to 
say  about  these  recommendations  in  part 
VI  of  the  minority  views. 

In  summary,  we  must  state  that  the 
depressing  effect  of  Public  Law  78  on 
domestic  farmworkers'  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  Is  beyond  question.  The 
Mexican  farm  labor  importation  pro- 
gram quite  simply  exploits  the  poverty 
among  Mexicans  to  increase  poverty 
among  farmworkers  in  the  United  States. 

II      EFFECT    or   PITBLIC    LAW    78    ON    FAMILY    FARM 

Public  Law  78  not  only  harms  the 
American  farmworker,  it  has  an  equally 
bad  effect  on  the  family  farmer.  It  pro- 
vides corporation  farms  with  a  means 
of  competing  unfairly  with  the  family 
farm.. 

The  great  strength  of  the  family  faiTn 
has  been  its  built-in  labor  supply.  The 
family  works  the  farm  Little  or  no 
hired  labor  is  used.  In  fact,  more  than 
half  of  America's  fanns  use  no  hired 
labor  whatsoever.  Another  35  percent 
use  a  negligible  amount  of  hired  labor; 
they  spend  less  than  $500  a  year  for  la- 
bor. The  close  peisonal  relationship  be- 
tween the  family  farmer  and  his  hired 
man  results  in  better  working  conditions 
than  prevail  in  a  corporate  relationship. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  5  percent  of 
America's  farms  account  for  70  percent 


of  all  U.S.  faiTn  labor  costs.  Among  this 
5  percent,  in  the  main  L';  the  still  smaller 
.L'roup  winch  use!:-  foreign  labor  Per  only 
2  percent  of  Americas  farms  employ  for- 
eign workers.  They  are  mainly  concen- 
trated in  five  States.  Fifty-cne  thou- 
sand farms,  total,  use  foreign  labor. 

These  statistic^  make  quite  clear  that 
it  is  a  small  number  of  large  farm  op- 
erators who  benefit  from  tlie  importa- 
tion of  Mexican  farmworkers. 

(A)    UNFAIR  COMPETITION 

With  its  supply  of  cheap  foreign  labor, 
the  corporation  farm  is  able  to  depress 
wages  and  working  conditions,  h^  a  re- 
sult, its  costs  are  kept  down.  Th.c  family 
farmer  must  compete  agairL<=t  these  low 
costs  which  are  based  on  exploitation. 

If  the  large-scale  farmer  in  one  section 
of  the  Nation  can  fiood  tl.e  market  with 
goods  produced  with  low-wage  forei.cn 
labor,  the  price  structure  for  all  farm- 
ers is  forced  downward.  Thus,  the  re- 
turn to  the  medium  and  small  farmer  for 
his  labor — and  for  the  products  grown 
with  his  labor — is  depressed  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  production 
which  comes  from  the  use  of  low-wage 
foreign  labor. 

The  production  of  vegetables  in  fertile 
border  areas  by  the  use  of  baceros  em- 
ployed at  50  cents  an  hour  has  creates! 
impossible  competitive  problems  for 
farmers  in  other  areas  producing  similar 
vegetables  with  family  labor  This  point 
was  made  quite  clear  by  'W^illiam  L  Batt. 
secretary-  of  lat>or  and  industr>-  of  Penr.- 
sylvania.  in  a  letter  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Equipment,  SuppUes,  and  Manpower. 
He  wTOte: 

As  secretary  of  labor  and  industry  In  Penn- 
sylvania, I  am  equally  concerned  with  the 
disadvantageous  position  of  our  State's  larm 
employers  as  a  result  ot  the  Mexican  pro- 
gram. Por  instance,  last  year.  Pennsylvania 
tomato  growers  paid  harvest  hands  a  mini- 
mum of  77  cents  an  hour  while  their  grower- 
competitors  close  to  the  Mexican  lx3«ler  in 
the  southwest  paid  iiarvest  hands  50  cents 
an  hour.  Obviously  this  situation  is  unfair 
to  Pennsylvania  State  ffu-mers  since  both 
Pennsylvania  and  southwest  U.S  farmers 
comi>ete   In  the  same  markets. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  in  1959,  to- 
mato production  in  bracero-dominat-ed 
States  was  more  than  40  percent  above 
the  1949-55  average,  while  tomato  pro- 
duction in  other  areas  was  declining. 

UI.    EFFECT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  7  8   ON   OUR  NATIONAL 
VALUES  AND  PKLSTIGE 

Public  Law  78  is  a  blot  on  our  Nation's 
conscience  It  mocks  our  concern  for 
human  values  and  our  free  enterprise 
system.  It  injures  our  moral  and  ideo- 
logical standing  m  the  world. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Equipment .  Supplies,  and  Man- 
power on  Public  Law  78.  many  witnesses. 
esp>ecially  clergymen,  expressed  shock 
and  shame  at  the  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

For  example.  Rev  Shirley  E  Greene, 
testifying  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
United  States,  read  to  the  subcommittee 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  national 
council's  general  board  The  resolution 
stated  that  "Public  Law  78  providing  for 
the  importation  of  Mexican  nationals  for 
agricultural  labor  in  the  United  States. 
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moral  problems  presented  by  Public  Law 
78  as  the  witnesses  arguing  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

As    shown    above,    f.irm    labor    costs 
represent  only  one-eighth  of  total  farm 


the  Secretary  of  Labor.     These  consult- 
ants were: 

Edward  J  Thye.  former  U.S  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  who  had  served  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  which  wrote  P*ub- 


labor.  and  the  public  should  be  estab- 
lished to  advise  the  Secretary  on  the 
Mi'Xican  farm   labor  program. 

■B^     RECOMMEND '.TTONS    FN    H  i      J  1211 

Needless  to  say.  these  changes  would 
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involves  human  and  ethical  issues  of 
grave  concern  to  the  coascience  of 
Christian  people." 

The  Reverend  Greene  explained  to  th<" 
subcommictee: 

We  ire  deeply  disturbed  by  th*  di~!C)Oat;or. 
of  families,  hoUi  Mexican  atnd  d  ^niesuc  Anier- 
ic*n,  which  Ls  caused  by  this  massive  Im- 
poru^tion  of  cinse  to  half  a  mUlion  agrl- 
cult'iTil    workers    ar.nual!y    frim    Mexico. 

We  are  also  convinced  that  this  program  Is 
having  serious  and  lasting  effects  of  an  ad- 
verse nature  on  the  American  afrlcultural 
latxjr  market,  thus  contributing  to  the  per- 
petuatlr.n  nf  one  of  the  bleakest  and  most 
persistent  pockets  of  poverty  In  our  generally 
affl'ient  cc  jnomy. 

The  free  enterprise  system  also  is 
mocked  by  Public  Law  78  s  Mexican  farm 
labor  importation  program.  Competi- 
tion for  labor  has  become  meaningless 
for  the  corporation  farms  importing 
braceros.  An  unIuTi;ted  source  of  cheap 
foreign  labor  i.s  always  available.  The 
only  ccmpetiuon  which  remains  in  the 
labor  market  of  the  bracero-using  areas 
is  Lhe  competition  between  individual 
workers  for  jobs  which  will  provide  a 
semblance  of  livelihood. 

This  contradiction  of  some  of  our  most 
cherished  boasts  to  the  world  naturally 
has  a  de:r:mental  effect  on  our  national 
prestige  The  condition  of  America's 
farmworkers  has  not  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Communists  It  provides  fuel 
for  their  propasianda  machines.  For 
here  is  exploitation,  poverty,  and  injus- 
tice of  the  very  worst  sort. 

IV      REPLY    TO  P»0-PrBUC  LAW   7  8  IN  AaCCMKNTS 

Witnesses  in  Lhe  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
c-ommittee  on  Equipment.  Supplies,  and 
Manpower  provided  a  .series  of  argu- 
ments for  f^ubiic  Law  78  which  appear 
erroneous  whf-n  analyzed.  In  fact,  these 
arguments  have  more  the  appearance  of 
alibi.s.    They  had  best  be  exploded. 

lAi     NO     LABlJR    AVAILABI.K 

Some  witnesses  have  explained  that 
the  braceros  are  essential  Crops  would 
rot  in  the  field  if  they  were  not  employed. 
No  domestic  labor  is  available,  these  wit- 
nesses charged.  This  argument  is  qiute 
fanciful. 

No  foreign  co.ntract  labor  was  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  for  agri- 
cuUural  work  before  1942  Before  that 
time  the  Nation  was  able  to  meet  its 
agricultural  labor  demand.s  without  for- 
eigm  workers  and  without  crops  rottmg. 

In  1942,  braceros  were  first  imported 
to  meet  temporary  w.artime  labor  short- 
ages. But  even  iurmg  the  trying  World 
War  II  period,  when  ma.upower  was  far 
more  desperately  needed  than  today, 
only  one-sixth  of  th<j  Mexicans  importeti 
today  were  rtxjuired.  In  the  war  years, 
most  of  our  your.g  men  were  m  the 
Armed  Forces,  peak  farm  production  was 
needed  and  farm  labor  productivity  was 
far  t)elow  its  current  le\els.  Yet.  only 
75.000  braceros  -v^ere  required  to  meet 
the  wartime  emergency  conditions,  as 
compared  with  the  437.600  braceros  im- 
por'^^d  by  corporate  agriculture  in  1959 

The  nub  of  the  m.atter  is  that  .\meri- 
can  farrr.worsvers  are  willing  to  work  and 
available  for  i-  But  sometimes  they  are 
not  available  at  tiie  wages  for  which  for- 
eign labor er.s  will  work.  Were  the.se 
wa^es  increased,  and  the  working  con- 


ditions unproved,  tiiere  would  be  no  or 
little  shortage  of  domestic  farm  labor 
Workers  then  would  not  migrate  from 
their  homes  to  faraway  areas  to  sfk 
work.  Thf>y  would  have  no  need  to  go 
away 

Th;,^  IS  not  tiieury  It  is  proved  by  the 
experiences  of  many  States.  The  States 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  have  de- 
veloped programs  under  v,  hich  American 
farmworkers  work  in  the  fields  at  com- 
paratively good  wages.  Ohio's  experi- 
ence is  also  proof  of  this  point. 

James  J.  Byrne,  chief,  farm  placement 
division,  Ohio  Bureau  of  Unemployment 
Compensation,  and  Margaret  A.  Ma- 
honey,  director.  Ohio  Department  of  In- 
dustrial Relations,  wrote  in  the  February 
1960  issue  of  Employment  Security  Re- 
view: 

For  the  past  2  years,  no  request  has  been 
made  for  Mexican  nationals  to  work  In  Ohio. 
This  policy  emanates  from  local  employers. 
During  the  past  season,  employers  and  the 
employment  service  were  able  to  attract  some 
120CO  to  15,000  migrant  workers  to  Ohio 
•  *  •  Ohio's  bumper  crop  this  past  season 
automatically  increased  labor  demands.  A 
better  Iniormed  and  cooperative  employer 
group  met  the  emergency  calmly. 

The  annual  worker  plan  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  adequately  provides 
domestic  farmworkers  for  many  areas  by 
scheduling  a  succession  of  jobs  for  the 
workers.  In  1959.  an  estimated  167,000 
migrants  harvested  the  crops  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  farm  employers  in  34  States 
through  the  annual  worker  plan. 

Finally,  the  serious  underemployment 
of  American  farmworkers  argues  against 
this  alibi  for  the  importation  of  braceros. 
The  number  of  domestic  workers  seeking 
some  farmwork  has  actually  been  in- 
creasing, year  by  year,  since  the  end  of 
the  Korean  emergency.  The  average 
amount  of  work  each  obtains  has  dimin- 
ished. When  farmworkers  can  get  an 
average  of  only  12«  days  of  work  a  year 
in  agricultu-e,  as  occurred  in  1958,  then 
it  would  hardly  seem  to  indicate  condi- 
tions under  which  domestic  workers  are 
not  available. 

(B)     STOOP    LABOK 

A  corollary  to  the  "no  domestic  labor 
available"  argument  is  the  one  that  the 
bracero  is  needed  to  perform  stoop  labor 
and  other  work  which  American  farm- 
workers will  not  do. 

B?fore  this  argument  Is  accepted,  cer- 
tain questions  need  to  be  answered.  Are 
437  600  workers  needed  for  stoop  labor? 
What  about  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
braceros  who  work  at  skilled  jobs?  Are 
they  stoop  labor  or  do  they  perform  work 
which  Americans  refuse? 

(CJ     tTNRILlABrLmr    of    FARMWORKEXS 

Another  part  of  the  "no  domestic  labor 
available"  argument  is  the  charge  that 
domestic  farmworkers  are  unreliable, 
that  they  leave  before  work  is  completed, 
that  they  cannot  be  trusted. 

Undoubtedly,  among  domestic  agri- 
cultural workers,  as  in  any  other  group 
there  are  persons  wtio  are  not  reliable 
But  expenence  has  clearly  .shown  that 
unreliability  is  not  characteristic  of 
farmworkers  in  tlie   United  State.s. 

Thou.sands  of  farmers  in  many  s«-r- 
ViOUi,  of  the  country — tiie  tiver*  helming 


majority  of  farmers — harvest  their  crops 
each  vear  exclusively  with  domestic  agri- 
cultural workers.  Under  the  annual 
wakcr  plan  operat.ed  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  farmers  year  after  year  obtain 
the  same  or  other  workers — providing 
them  transportation.  These  workers 
have,  with  a  relatively  few  exceptions, 
carried  out  their  commitments  and  their 
obligations. 

For  example,  in  1958.  the  Washington 
State  Employment  Service  recruited  4,000 
workers  in  Texas  for  200  employers.  A 
total  of  $110,000  was  advanced  these 
workers  by  the  employers  for  transf>or- 
tation  All  but  $250  of  this  large  sum 
was  repaid.  An  a.sparagus  grower  In 
Washington  annually  advances  between 
$15,000  and  $17,000  for  transportation 
and  his  annual  loss  is  less  than  $150. 

One  of  the  largest  employers  in  the 
State  reported  that  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  his  workers  remained  for  the  full 
completion  of  the  harvest.  If  farm- 
workers were  so  imreliable,  how  could  so 
many  farmers  cultivate  their  crops  by 
using  them  exclusively? 

(D>    rNABiimr   to  pat 

It  has  been  said  that  American 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  pay  better 
wages,  that  the  farm -price  situation  is 
such  that  agricultural  workers  cannot 
have  a  better  standard  of  living. 

At  the  very  start,  one  must  ask.  which 
farmers?  As  the  committee's  hearings 
on  the  farm  income  legislation  has  dem- 
onstrated, the  family  farm  is  in  serious 
economic  trouble.  Yet  the  large-scale 
farms — the  corporation  farm* — have 
done  quite  well.  It  is  the  corporation 
farms  which  are  the  overwhelming  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  im- 
portation program. 

How  important  actually  are  labor 
costs  in  the  production  of  crops?  In 
1958,  the  total  farm  wage  bill  amounted 
to  $2.9  billion,  while  total  production  ex- 
penditures, including  interest  and  rent, 
amounted  to  $25.2  billion.  Farm  labor 
costs,  therefore,  represented  only  11.5 
percent  of  total  farm  production  coi>ts,  or 
less  than  one-eighth,  according  to  the 
TJJS.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
means  that  farm  labor  wages  could  rise 
more  than  8  cents  an  hour  before  pro- 
duction cosLs  are  raised  by  as  much  as 
1  cent  an  hour. 

Yet.  even  if  all  of  these  factors  did  not 
exist,  it  still  would  be  impossible  to  argue 
that  American  agriculture  must,  in  the 
attempt  to  meet  its  economic  problems, 
exploit  farmworkers.  The  problems  of 
agricultiu-e  can  be  met  w  ith  proper  legis- 
lation. The  members,  offering  these 
minority  views,  have  worked  long  and 
hard  for  such  legislation.  But  we  must 
strongly  reject  the  idea  that  driving 
farmworkers  deep>er  into  poverty  is  the 
solution,  or  even  an  aid.  in  solving  the 
farm  income  problem. 

(Kl   CONStrXEK  PRICES 

Some  Public  Law  78  supporters  con- 
tend that  consumer  prices  will  Increase 
unless  unlimited  numbers  of  braceros  are 
imported  and  farm  labor  wages  thereby 
prevented  from  increasing.  This  argu- 
meiit  IS  economically  fallaciou.'^.  but 
even  more  im{X)rtant,  it  as.'^umes  that  th* 
coasuraer  us  as  little  concerne-d  about  tht 
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moral  problems  presented  by  Public  Law 
78  as  the  witnesses  arguing  for  this  leeis- 
Intion 

As  shown  above,  f;irm  labor  c»sts 
represent  only  one-eighth  of  total  farm 
production  costs.  It  represents  an  even 
smaller  fraction— one- twentieth — of  the 
consumer  price,  accordin;.'  to  the  U.S 
Depjirtment  of  Agriculture  In  other 
words,  a  10-percent  inciea.sc  ir.  farm 
labor  waG;<  s  would  re-sult.  on  the  average, 
of  only  one- half  of  1  peicent  increase  in 
prices. 

Let  us  ser  what  a  n  e  m  furm  waces 
would  mean  to  consumer  prices  on  .spe- 
cific cnmmoditie--: 

A  lO-cenU'^-an-liour  .nc:  t-ase  m  re:  urn 
to  all  lat>or  devot^'d  t'>  c  »tt/»:i  prcxi  ac- 
tion— hired  and  family  labor — would  in- 
crease the  average  family's  expense  for 
cotton  goods  about  50  c^nts  a  year. 

An  increase  of  10  cent&  an  hour  for 
sugar  beet  workers  would  increase  sugar 
beet  costs  about  40  c  nts  a  ton.  That 
amount  is  too  small  to  affect  the  retail 
price  of  sugar 

A  10-percent  increase  ;n  labor  costs 
in  the  pnxiuction  of  processing  tomatoes 
m  California  would  re-sult  in  an  increa.se 
of  less  than  2  C'  nts  per  case  of  caiined 
ton:  :i  toes 

A  10-cent  increa.se  in  the  farm  Ulx^r 
cost  or.  lettuce  would  increase  its  cost 
by  le;s  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  hea± 

In  .short,  the  (  onsi.mer  mu:ht  have  to 
pay  a  penny  a  pound  moie  fiu  larm 
goods  if  farmworkers"  wages  were  sub- 
stantially rai'ed  We  are  certain  the 
consKmer  is  perfectly  willing  to  pay  this 
very  sma!;  extra  cost  to  end  labor  con- 
ditions which  blot  the  con&cicnce  of  our 
Nation 

Cunsum-^r  wutresves  told  the  Subtom- 
mitter  on  Kquipment.  Supplies,  and 
Manpower  exactly  that. 

ir-      ETTir-I     ON     MEXICO 

Curing  and  e:\ding  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  importation  program  will  seriously 
harm  the  eronomy  of  Mexico,  the  sup- 
porters for  Pubhf  I  aw  78  have  testified 
While  it  is  true  that  the  money  brought 
home  by  the  b.'-aceros  is  of  help  to  tl:e 
Mexican  economy,  one  can  hardly  argue 
that  th'..s  is  a  justification  for  the  tx- 
ploitation  nf  American  farmworkers  and 
the  creat:on  o.'  unfair  competition  to  the 
American  family  farm 

(me  cin  hardly  expert  the  .American 
f ar.Tiworkpr  and  the  family  farmer  to 
shoulder  the  burdm  of  providme  for- 
eign aid  for  Mexico  If  Mexico  is  to  be 
helloed,  let  us  do  it  tlirouph  procranvs 
established  for  that  purp<v;e — and  n-i 
by  lnmrin«t  a  large  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation 

Th(^re  is  an  alternative  to  the  exten- 
sion of  Public  I  AW  78  in  Its  present  form. 
It  Ix  a  moderate  propo.>yil  which  corrects 
the  weaknesses  of  Public  Law  78 

Basically  the  proposed  amendment 
changes  In  Public  I  aw  78  to  prnrlde 
greater  protection  for  domestic  farm- 
workers against  the  adverse  effects  of 
mass  Importation  of  braceros 

(i-     COKSLXT ANTS'    RICOMMK-VIUTIONS 

The  proposed  amendment  embraces 
the  recommendations  of  the  four  distin- 
guishtxl  men  who  studied  Public  Law  78 

for  9  montiis  last  year  as  consul tant-s  to 


thf  Secretary  of  Labor.  These  consult - 
a:.Uv  were; 

Edward  J  Thye,  former  D.S  SenaUjr 
from  Minnesota,  who  had  served  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  which  wrote  Pub- 
lic Law  78. 

Msrr  CJeoree  G  Higgins.  director  of 
the  social  action  department,  National 
Cathrilic  Welfare  Ccinference. 

U: .  l-:..ius  B  van  Kleinsmid  chancel- 
lor of  the  Univer-sity  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Glenn  E.  Garrett,  chairman  of  the 
Texas  Council  on  Minrant  Labor 

These  men,  representing  vaned  back- 
grounds, reached  tlie  following  unani- 
mous opinion  after  their  study  of  Public 
La  w  78 : 

Tbe  arguments  for  and  against  the  re- 
newal of  Public  Law  78  are  not  entirely 
conclusive.  As  a  practical  Judgment,  how- 
ever, the  committee  has  concluded  li»at,  rin 
balance,  the  case  In  favor  of  reneA"lng  Public 
Law  78  on  a  temporary  basis  Is  more  conclu- 
sive than  tbe  argtiments  against  Its  renewal 

However,  the  committee  doubts  whether  It 
is  possible  to  prevent  adverse  effect  on  our 
citizen  agrlculttiral  work  force  by  such  use 
of  Imported  workers  until  and  unless  the  law 
provides  the  neoe«eary  enforclble  authority  to 
prevent  adverse  effect  •  •  *.  In  order  to 
provide  effective  tools  by  which  the  Secretary 
af  Labor  may  continue  to  authorize  tJie 
orderly  Importation  of  Mexican  nationals 
only  where  necessary  and  Justified,  the  com- 
!nlttee  has  incorporated  In  this  part  of  the 
report  Its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
Public  Law  78  The  committee's  support  of 
a  temporary  renrwal  of  Public  L."iW  78  Is  con- 
ditioned on  Its  being  subet&ntially  amended 
so  as  to  prevent  adverse  effect,  insure  utili- 
zation of  tbe  domestic  work  force,  and  limit 
tbe  u«e  of  Mexicans  to  unskilled  seasonal 
Jobs. 

TTie  substantial  ameiidmenus  which 
the  committee  of  consultants  recom- 
mr  nded  are- 

Pi'-st  The  law  .should  clearly  confine 
the  u.se  of  Mexicans  to  necessary  crops 
in  temporary  I.'^bor  .-.'".ortace  situations 
and  t(    unskilled  nonmachine  lobs 

Second  Tlir  Secretary  of  Ijibor  should 
bp  authonzed  to  establish  wage  rates  for 
M'^xicans  at  prevailing  levels  in  the  area 
or  in  the  closest  similar  area  for  like 
work,  and  at  no  less  than  a  rate  neces- 
sary to  avoid  adverse  effect  on  domestic 
wage  rates 

Third  The  Secretary  should  be  au- 
thori7-ed  t.o  insure  active  comr)eUtion 
amon.e  employers  for  the  available  sup- 
ply of  US,  workers  by  being  empowered 
to  refuse  to  certify  employment  of  Mex;- 
cans  unless :  ;i  Employers  have  first 
made  "posit-.ve  and  direct  recruitment 
efforts  ■  to  obtain  U.S.  workers;  (b^  em- 
plojTTient  conditions  oflered  are  equal  to 
those  providf»d  by  other  employers  in 
the  area  who  successfully  recruit  and 
retain  US  workers:  'c"*  US.  workers  are 
]i.'ov;ded  Lx^nefits  equivalent  to  tha'^e 
given  Mexican  nationals,  and  (d;  em- 
ployers of  Mexicans  offer  and  pay  US 
workers  wages  which  are  not  less  than 
t.'io.^t   paid  to  Mexicans 

Fourth  TTie  Secretary  should  be  em- 
powered to  set  up  standards  for  judging 
adverse  effects  resulting  from  employing 
Mexicans  based  on  wages,  earnings,  arvd 
employTnent  trends  Information. 

Fifth.  A  tripartite  advisory  group 
composed  of  members  from  management. 


labor,  and  the  public  should  be  estab- 
lished  to  advise   the   Secretary    on   the 

Mexican  farm   labor  program. 

rB>     BSCOSfMEKEATIOJffS    11*    H  Jl      5  1211 

Needless  to  say,  these  changes  would 
rreatly  improve  the  protection  of  the 
-American  farmworker  against  the  cheap 
labor  competition  cf  unlimited  importa- 
tion of  braceros.  And  they  would  re- 
duce the  unfair  advantage  bracero-u.'^ins 
corporation  farm."-:  have  m  ctimpetition 
with  the  family  farm.  The.se  recom- 
mendations of  the  consultants  are  sec- 
tions 1,  2,  end  3  of  H  R  11211,  legislation 
v.hich  I  have  previously  introduced. 

Section  4  of  H  R  11211  authorizes  the 
P'^cretary  to  issue  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  title  V  or  Public  Law  78. 

U.S.    DEP.^RTMFJfT    OF    L&BOR, 

OmcE  or  THE  Secret.^et, 
Washington,  June  24,  1960. 
Hon    Geobck  S.   McGoverm. 
House  of  Beprefcntativea, 
Washin{fton,  D.C. 

Deah  Congressman  McGovern  :  This  will 
reply  to  your  letter  requesting  my  views  with 
resp)ect  to  HJR.  12759.  As  I  understand  It, 
this  recently  introduced  blU  Is  designed  for 
one  purpose  only,  to  extend  the  operation  of 
the  present  Mexican  program  for  2  years  from 
Its  present  expiration  date  of  June  30.  1961. 

My  previously  expres.sed  opinions  In  this 
matter  have  not  changed.  There  is  ample 
evidence  before  the  Department.  Including 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  In- 
dep>endent  consultants  who  have  studied  this 
problem  for  me,  that  the  Mexican  pixjgram 
legislation  needs  substantial  improvement  In 
order  to  avoid  adverse  effects  upon  our  own 
farmworkers  M>  Mew  remains  that  the  ex- 
isting law  should  not  be  extended  until  such 
improvements  can  be  incorporated  In  it. 

S;nce  the  existing  law  d  >rE  not  expire  until 
June  30.  1961,  th^re  v.V.1  be  ample  time  for 
consideration  of  the  &dmluistr:;t.ion's  reoom- 
mendatioixs  In  tiie  next  session  of  the  C«~r.- 
irress.  Since  these  views  vrcrr  first  expressed 
by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Labor 
before  the  H^usc  Agriculture  Corr.mittee. 
nothing  ixAS  developed  tc  midi.'y  my  views 
in  this  regard  TT.e  Lsfues  li.v  ■.\ed  in  H_R. 
12759  are  highly  cor.tr"  vert  If.  I  and  I  fee! 
\h^X.  they  may  h^  made  even  more  dltficull 
''f  solution  by  undue  haste  l.i  decision. 
Sincerely  yours 

Jamkp  P  MrrcTTELL 

SecTetG~y  of  Lahor 

Mr  TRIMBLE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  ag.'-eed  to, 

Mr  TRIMBLE.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Resolu- 
tion 546.  the  preceding  resolution,  be 
laid  an  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CXX)LEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12759)  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WOLF.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point   of   order   that   a    quorum    is   not 

present. 
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The     SPEAKER.     The      Chau-      will     which  I  come.     I  am   not  prepared   to     fomia  for  50  cents  an  hour.    Every  oer- 
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1  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of         Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.     I  yield     retary    of    the    Labor   of   the   State    of 


y^  ^  M* t  , 


_         A\_-         - .-Al. 


«-»^f;^n/^     +Kn«-     «^v./^     c:  A    i^Aw%«- 
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The  SPEAKER  The  Cha;r  will 
count.  1  After  couniiug  ;  A  quorum  is 
noc  present. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ord'^red 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  name.'^ 

,HiA\   No.    1611 


.Mford 

Gallagher 

Norrell 

.•\Uer 

Gavin 

Pajssman 

^riflrrson. 

Hargl.s 

Patman 

Mtsu. 

Healey 

Pllcher 

Aread.-^ 

Hechler 

Pillion 

Airt.incloss 

HoUfield 

Powell 

B<ike.- 

Holt 

Preston 

Barden 

Jackson 

Rabaut 

Basa.  N  H 

Kearns 

Rivers.  S.C 

Bautnhart 

Keogh 

St.  George 

aiitch 

KUgore 

Schwengel 

Bolton 

King   Utah 

Scott 

Bucklfy 

Kluczynskl 

Slier 

Burdlcic 

I^  nit  ford 

Spence 

Burke.  Ky 

McCulloch 

Staggers 

Carnahan 

McDowell 

Stratton 

Celler 

McMillan 

Taylor 

Coffin 

McSween 

Teller 

Davl.-   Ga 

M.tcdonaid 

ToIIefson 

Dtggs 

Macr-i.'owicz 

Udall 

Doo.ev 

Marliri 

Van  Pelt 

Dorii.  ri  C 

Mason 

Vinson 

Durham 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Edmondson 

Miller.  N  Y 

Willis 

Forand 

Mitchell 

Wi  throw 

Poun'aln 

Morris,  Olsla 

Younger 

Frazier 

Mumma 

Zelenko 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  349 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quoruni 

By  unanimous  consent  fui'ther  pro- 
ceedings under  th"-;-  ca'.I  were  dispensed 
with. 


MEXICAN   FARM    LABOR    PROGRAM 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from   North   Carolina     Mr    C'Ooley]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R  12759,  with 
Mr.  EvrNs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing: of   the   bill   was  dispensed  with. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  author  of  thp  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  California     Mr   Sisk  I . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Chairman,  the  bill 
H.R.  12759.  which  is  before  us,  ls  a  very 
simple  bill.  It  simply  strikes  out  the 
date  of  June  30,  1961.  in  the  existing 
law  and  inserts  thf>  date  of  June  30 
1963 

No  program  ha,s  be^u  more  maligned 
or  more  misrepresented ,  in  my  opinion, 
than  this  Mexican  labor  program  under 
Pubhc  Law  78  I  realize  certainly,  that 
there  have  been  abuses  because  I  live 
in  an  area  where  we  use  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  these  peopl<^ 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  g(X)d  friends 
and  colleagues  that  I  yield  to  no  man 
in  my  defense  of  the  workin'-r  people  of 
this  country,  whether  they  be  farm  la- 
borei-s  or  at  whatever  level  they  may  be 
working.  I  will  match  my  record  against 
that  of  any  Member  of  thi.s  House  But 
I  believe  I  know  whereof  I  speak  with 
reference  to  the  way  this  proirram  works 
m  the  State  of  Califorma  and  m  the 
area    in    the   San    Joaquin   Valley    from 


which   I  come      I   am   not   prepared   to 
speak  for  even.-  area  of  the  country. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  in  the  thirties, 
I  went  flat  broke  in  tie  .southwestern 
part  of  our  country  and  I  went  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  hour  is  late,  but  if  my  colleagues 
will  bear  with  me  I  hope  we  can  soon 
dispose  of  this  bill 

I  took  a  job  back  in  the  1930"s  climb- 
ing a  ladder,  picking  fruit  for  25  cents 
ftn  hour.  I  have  picked  cotton,  I  have 
cut  grapes.  I  have  done  about  every  agri- 
cultural job  that  exists  in  the  central 
part  of  my  State.  I  feel  I  know  and 
understand  a  little  bit  about  some  of  the 
problems  that  exist  there.  The  situa- 
tion has  arisen  in  recent  years  where  it 
is  simply  impossible  for  our  farmers  to 
harvest  their  crops,  for  us  to  get  the 
fruits,  the  vegetables,  and  the  produce 
to  market  without  a  supplemental  labor 
supply. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  who  discussed 
this  program,  I  feel,  do  not  have  any  un- 
derstanding of  what  your  consumers 
may  be  up  against.  For  example,  if  we 
did  not  have  a  labor  supply  to  harvest 
our  tomatoes,  and  our  a^paragixs,  and 
the  broccoli,  and  the  grapes,  and  the 
nuts,  and  the  fruits,  they  are  not  going 
to  reach  the  markets  in  your  areas,  and 
those  that  do  are  going  to  be  substan- 
tially hitfher  in  cost  than  what  they  are 
today,  I  can  assure  you. 

I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  the  labor 
that  is  being  used  is  cheap  labor,  by  any 
means;  the  fact  is  that  unle.ss  we  have 
labor  of  some  kind  to  do  the  job  the 
hai-vests  are  simply  not  going  to  be 
brought  in  and  the  produce  is  simply 
not  going  to  be  available.  Those  of  you 
who  are  familiar  with  existing  law.  Pub- 
lic Law  78  know  what  the  provisions  of 
that  law  are  with  reference  to  the  fact 
that  when  Mexican  nationals  are  brought 
into  this  country  under  contract  they 
have  to  be  certified,  prevailing  wage 
scales  must  be  met,  very  liigh  stajidards 
of  living  conditions  and  housing  must  be 
met  The  cost  of  their  tran^sportation 
to  and  from  their  point  of  entry  to  the 
farm  on  which  they  work  mij.st  be  paid. 
They  mu.st  be  covered  by  irusuranre.  hos- 
pitalization, and  .so  on.  55o  that  actually 
it  becomes  a  very  expensive  raid  ven,' 
castly  type  of  labor  Thus  the  majority 
of  farms  want  to  use  domestic  labor 
wherever  it  is  available. 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
4'"ntleman  vield  ' 

Mr  SISK  Certainly,  I  yield  to  my 
good  fnend  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  BAILEY  Are  the  members  of 
the  Committee  here  to  understand  that 
the  prevailing  wage  m  the  major  part 
of  California  that  uses  this  type  of  la- 
bor IS  only  50  cents  an  hour'' 

Mr  SISK  I  reahze  that  there  is 
very  Uttle  time  tonight.  £ind  I  do  not 
want  to  delay  adjournment  for  I  am  sure 
the  Members  want  to  get  away. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  is  hardly  an  an- 
swer to  my  question. 

Mr  SISK  I  am  going  to  answer  the 
gentleman  s  question.  I  may  say  that  in 
:ny  district  agricultural  wages  run  to  $1 
and  $1.10  an  hour.  There  is  no  person 
working  on  a  farm  in  the  State  of  Cali- 


fornia for  50  cents  an  hour.  Every  per- 
-son  working  on  any  kind  of  farmwork  in 
California  is  getting  well  above  50  cents 
an  hour. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and 
friendship  for  my  good  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  who  spoke  a  little  while 
ago,  but,  very  frankly,  the  things  he  was 
saying  just  do  not  hold  water  with  ref- 
erence to  this  Mexican  labor  program  in 
California.  Let  me  say  in  all  fairness  to 
my  good  friend  from  Rhode  Island  that 
there  may  be  someplace  where  it  does 
hold  true,  but  if  It  does  hold  true  then 
they  are  in  violation  of  Public  Law  78 
and  I  challenge  anyone  to  bring  that  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, for  I  can  assure  him  that  the  situ- 
ation will  be  corrected. 

Mr.   SANTANGELO.     Mr.   Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SISK      I  yield. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO,  Are  you  advis- 
ing us  now,  that  Mexican  labor  is  not 
working  in  wheat,  cotton,  or  some  of  the 
surplus  products? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  great  majority  of 
Mexican  labor  in  my  own  area  works  at 
picking  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  nec- 
tarines, grapes,  walnuts,  almonds,  and  in 
harvesting  melons,  vegetables  of  all 
kinds.  Some  of  them  I  have  already 
enumerated.  There  are  some  m  the 
western  part  of  my  district  that  do  work 
in  the  cottonflelds.  but  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  labor  is  used  in  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Again  referring  to  the  stateme-it  of 
my  good  friend  from  Rhode  Island  with 
reference  to  employers,  the  so-called 
small  family-sized  farm,  the  one  pro- 
ducing fruits  and  vegetables,  is  the  one 
that  needs  this  type  of  people  most,  for 
they  simply  cannot  harvest  their  crops 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  on  these  small- 
sized  farms  without  a  large  amount  of 
labor  at  certain  times,  which  in  mast 
areas  Is  of  short  duration.  That  is  why 
this  program  has  worked  very  well. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  SISK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SANTANGELO  Do  you  say  that 
in  the  main  most  of  the  labor  is  of  a 
seasonal  type,  used  for  about  2  or  3 
weeks  at  a  time? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Mexican  labor  in  my  area  of 
California,  and  I  am  speaking  only  of 
the  area  about  which  I  know,  are  strictly 
seasonal  hands  employed  for  periods  of 
short  duration. 

Mr  HOETV^EN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  TeacttxI. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  1  Mr. 
Sisk  I  for  his  very  fine  statement  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  program,  there  is  no 
piece  of  legislation  with  which  we  deal, 
that  Ls  more  misunderstood  than  in  this 
farm  labor  program.  You  Members  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  certainly  know  the 
gentleman  from  California  i  Mr  Slsk  I 
would  not  be  here  asking  you  to  vote  for 
any  program  or  any  piece  of  legislation 
that  is  designed  to  grind  under  th"  work- 
ingman  of  this  country. 
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I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
SiskI,  If  I  may  NM^.en  he  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  I  asked  him  some 
questions  I  would  like  to  read  those, 
and  al.v)  his  answers,  becau.se  they  have 
to  do  w  ith  this  very  subject  of  the  allega- 
tion which  is  made  that  this  program  is 
only  good  for  the  big  farmers,  and  it  Is 
not  helpful  to  the  small  farmers. 

I  asked  Mr  Sisk 


I  consider  you  to  be  an  extremely  conscl- 
entlouB  and  sincere  Member  of  Congress 
You  would  be  (generally  on  what  one  would 
term  to  be  the  liberal  side.  I  tnow  you 
meaja  what  you  say;  you  are  sincere  In  your 
convict  loos. 

Mr.  Sisk.  Thaiik  you 

Mr.  TlACtri  of  California  Iliere  has  been 
a  lot  at  talk  that  this  Mexican  bracero  pro- 
gram only  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  corporate 
farmers,  big  farmers.  In  the  San  Jaoquln 
Valley,  which  you  represent,  that  U,  a  largs 
portion  of  it.  in  which  it  has  b<^n  said  there 
are  big  corporate  farmers,  are  there  any 
small  farmers  In  the  valley? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Mr  TiActrr.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  this.  I  would  like 
to  make  two  oomments.  If  I  may 

In  the  first  place,  yes,  we  have  literally 
thousands  upon  tliousands  of  small  farmers 
In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  I  suppose  my 
district,  which  has  In  It  the  county  of  I^resno. 
which  has  for  some  years  bc-en  the  richest 
agricultural  county  In  production  In  the 
United  States,  has  a  larger  share  of  small 
farmers  than  almost  any  area  In  the  West. 
The  average  size  of  the  farm  in  that  area.  1 
believe,  from  latest  8t.atlstic8,  Is  60  arree  We 
have  literally  thousands  of  farmers  yet  who 
are  operating  on  40  acres 

I  am  referring  to  a  vineyard.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleague  from  California  under- 
stands that  this  Is  a  highly  productive  type 
of  acreage.  We  have  many  40-acre  vineyards. 
We    still    have    many   20-acre    vineyards. 

The  Idea  that  all  of  the  farmers  are  big 
corporate  farmers  Is  absolutely  In  error 
They  are  a  very  small  minority  of  the  farms. 

The  other  point  that  I  would  like  to  make. 
Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  will  give  me  the  time, 
is  a  denial  of  a  firm  supply  of  these  Mexican 
nationals  wotild  hurt  the  small  farmer 
qtilcker  and  hurt  him  worse  than  It  would 
the  big  farmer,  because  the  big  corporate 
farms,  where  they  have  the  development  for 
bousing,  and  so  forth,  are  In  s  much  better 
position,  if  necessary,  to  go  out  and  recruit 
domestic  labor  and  bring  them  in.  even  if  it 
is  over  long  distances,  and  house  them  and 
keep  them;  whereas  the  small  farmer — I  am 
thinking  now  of  my  raisin  producers,  and 
we  have  literally  thousands  of  them — are  al- 
most wholly  dependent  on  getting  their 
grapes  cut  and  spread  on  trays  oii  a  supply 
of  Mexican  uatlonals  or  a  sUrular  type  of 
labor. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SiSKl  if  he  is  still  of  that 
opinlcm? 

Mr  SISK  Yes  Of  course,  that  was 
the  reason  for  .some  of  the  statements  I 
made  here.  We  are  completely  depend- 
ent on  this  labor  or  th*  produce  will  rot 
in  the  field 

Mr.  TE.AGUE  of  California  I.*^  it  not 
also  true  that  laree  farmors  ran  mf^h- 
anize''  Tliey  have  the  monty  the  cap- 
ital, to  buy  oottniipi*  kf"r.«  and  other  me- 
chanical equipment  which  ^mall  farmers 
in  most  cases  have  not. 

Mr  SISK  That  is  a  completely  fair 
statement 

Mr.  SANT.\NGEIX)  Mi  Ch.ainnan. 
v.Ii   the  eentlemaa  yield? 


Mr  TEAGUE  of  Cal.forn.a  I  yield 
to  the  f'  ntleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  .'SANTANGELO  Can  the  gentle- 
man adVise  this  body  what  is  the  pre- 
vailing wage  for  the  domt^^tir  employee 
who  is  not  a  migrant  Mfxiran  wet  hark'-' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  We  do 
not  have  any  Mexican  wetback^^  lliese 
are  Mexican  nationals,  th^y  are  under 
contract.  They  are  not  wetbacks  at  all 
In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pocartt]  indicated  that  the 
number  of  Mexican  nationals  ha^  gone 
up  from  190,000  to  500,000;  however, 
during  that  same  time  the  number  of 
illegal  Mexican  farmworkers  here  in 
this  country  illegally  has  gone  down  from 
1  million  to  30,000 

Mr.  SANTANGE1.0  Will  you  answer 
my  question? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  I  just 
wanted  to  make  that  point  clear.  TTie 
wage  scale  of  our  farm  labor,  and  this  is 
true  everywhere,  is  the  same  for  domes- 
tic and  imported  farmworkers  except 
that  the  farmer  has  to  pay  the  cost  of 
transp>ortation  and  other  fringe  bene- 
fits for  some  of  these  Mexican  laborers. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars, does  the  domestic  worker  get  $1  an 
hour  or  35  cents  or  50  cents? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Cahfornia  The  av- 
erage is  $1.19  an  hour.  Nationwide,  it 
is  about  80  cents  an  hour. 

Mr  SANTANGELO  How  much  do 
these  Mexican  nationals  receive  under 
their  contract — about  35  to  50  cent,'  an 
hour? 

Mr.  TEAGL^E  of  California.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  What  do  they 
receive? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  The  fig- 
ure I  gave  the  gentleman,  less  the  cost 
of  housing  and  boarding. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  fMr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
progiam  was  inaugurated  back  in  World 
War  II,  in  1942,  I  think.  I  came  to  the 
Congress  in  1945.  I  have  opposed  the 
renewal  of  this  program  every  tune  it 
has  come  up.  and  I  oppo.se  it  for  reasons 
different  from  what  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  oppose  it.  I  ojjpose  it 
because  it  exempts  this  type  of  labor 
from  the  payment  of  income  tax,  from 
payments  into  the  old  age  insuiance 
program.  There  is  no  binding  author- 
ity or  enforcement  provision  to  compel 
the  man  who  hires  this  labor,  and 
brings  it  into  the  country,  to  take  care 
of  it.  They  sometimes  leave  the  farm 
where  they  are  assigned  tri  when  they 
come  in  under  contract  and  bJWme  ■.vet- 
backs;  just  chasing  arcund  all  over  the 
country.  I  am  opposed  to  it  because  il 
creates  discrimination  against  farm 
labor  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
There  are  only  about  three  or  four  Siate.s 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States  that  use  it.  Let  me  remind  you. 
there  are  a  lot  of  farm  products  pro- 
duced in  States  like  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  I  was  conducting  hear- 
ings a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  farm  immi- 
grant labor  children's  bill    and  the  Sec- 


retary of  the  Labor  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  testified  that  the  50-cent 
prevailing  rate  under  thi.";  contract  for 
Mtxican  labor  was  35  percent  below  the 
wage  wliich  they  paid  in  New  Jersey  and 
i^nn'^ylvania  Take  the  Jamaicans  the 
Barbados  Islande'-?:.  and  tiie  Puerto 
Ricans.  Their  governments  would  not 
let  them  work  for  less  than  75  to  85 
cents  an  hour.  The  tomato  grower  In 
.■southern  California  can  prcxjuce  to- 
matoes, squeeze  the  juice  out  of  them, 
and  ship  that  juice  to  the  Campbell  soup 
plant  in  New  Jersey  cheaper  than  the 
man  can  produce  it  on  the  farm  near  the 
plant. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  you  cannot  justify  this 
kind  of  a  program  in  this  Nation  where 
there  are  4  5  million  people  out  of  em- 
ployment It  is  jiLst  not  conceivable 
that  this  Congress  would  i;npo.se  this 
kind  of  a  situation  on  the  American 
farm  labor  people  There  is  plenty  of 
it  to  handle  ihf.se  :obs  witl.^ut  import- 
ing Mexicans 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  t«me  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virbirua  ha.*  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  >  leld 
5  m.nutes  to  the  pentlewoman  from 
Wa-shingt-on  !  Mrs   M.^^y  ' . 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  like  to  take  part 
of  my  time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  !  Mr  SiskI,  or  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Gathi.ngs],  with 
reference  to  a  statement  just  made  con- 
cerning the  labor  force  that  is  available 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  just  referred  to.  Is  it  not 
your  recollection  that  in  committee  we 
had  substantial  testimony  that  t>ecause 
of  tills  unemployed  labor  force  it  did  not 
necessarily  m.ean  that  this  labor  was 
available  for  the  type  of  work  w  e  are 
talking  about? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentlewoman  will  yield,  that  is  abso- 
lutely right.  Witness  aft-er  witness  tes- 
tified l>efore  our  committee  that  they 
could  not  get  this  kind  of  labor  to  work 
on  the  vegetable  and  fruit  farms;  you 
could  not  get  tliem  to  do  this  stoop  labor, 
although  they  paid  good  wasres:  you 
could  not  get  them  on  the  farm  to  do 
that  work  that  was  higrhly  necessary  to 
be  done  just  for  a  certain  period  of  the 
year 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  jneld  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  fact  is  that  the 
law  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
make  an  afiarmative  findinR  to  the  effect 
that  local  labor  is  not  available.  This 
act  only  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  certify  these  Mexicans  as 
eligible  to  work  only  when  domestic 
labor  is  not  available. 

Mrs.  MAY.  That  is  my  recollection  of 
a  veiy  substantial  part  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  wiU  the 
pentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  DIXON  The  gentlewoman  will 
recall  the  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee in   which  It   was   proven   that   these 
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eenerai  statistics  of  U.S.  unemployment 
were  absolutely  phony  as  applied  to  par- 
ticular Situations;  is  that  not  right? 
Mrs.  MAY.     That  i.s  correct. 
Mr     DIXON      One    illu.^tration      The 
eentleman     from     Pennsylvania     comes 
from  a  coal  mining  area      One-si.xteenth 
of  the  district  that  I  repre.sent  is  under- 
laden  with  coal      Three-foui"ths  of  our 
lead    and  zinc   mines  have   been   closed 
down      We  asked  the  chief  of  our  un- 
employment  security   agency — I   call   it 
unen.ployment,    which    I    should    not — 
enipl./vment    security    agency    to    defer 
brinemc   m  Me.xican  nationals  so  that 
we  could  get  jobs  for  the  coal  miner.s  and 
for  our  lead  and  zinc  mines.     He  acceded 
to  our  request.     We  had  demanded  it  so 
that  our  unemployed  miners  could  get 
work      And.  they  were  close  to  the  sugar 
beet  fields.     How  many  do  you  think  we 
'j.oV     Not   one      We   had   every  farmer 
;n    the    sugar    beet    area    on   our    necks 
withm    2    weeks,    becau.'-e    they    did   not 
have  a  man  to  do  the  job. 

Mrs  MAY  I  might  say  also  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
irmia  that  in  the  i>art  of  the  country  I 
come  from  we  wish  we  had  some  of  his 
unemployed  people;  we  would  welcome 
them  There  are  times  when  we  des- 
perately need  them.  That  may  be  an 
impractical  suggestion  geographically. 
but  I  a-ssure  the  gentleman  this  does  not 
mean  that  I  have  any  lack  of  sympathy 
or  understanding  for  their  problem. 
But  we  need  this  kind  of  people  desper- 
ately in  ihe  State  of  Wa.>hington  for 
pickmii  and  thinning. 

Mr   BAILEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs  MAY      I  yield 

Mr  BAILEY  If  I  send  the  gentle- 
woman some  West  Virginians  out  there, 
would  .she  exempt  them  from  the  pay- 
ment of  income  and  social  security 
ta.xe.'^  ' 

Mr.-  MAY  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not 
have  that  much  control  over  the  present 
Federal  and  State  regulations. 

Mr  BAILEY  Nobody  has  ever  an- 
swered, in  the  years  that  I  have  been 
demanding  to  know,  why  there  is  that 
provi-;on  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DIXON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield' 

Mr?    MAY      I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr    DIXON      I  would  like  to  ask  the 
tientleman     from     West     Virginia     how 
much     income     tax     these    unemployed 
miners  have  to  pay- 
Mr    POAGE.     Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  ' 
Mrs    MAY       I  yield 
Mr    POAGE      I   think  the  answer  to 
the    k'entleman    from    West    Virginia    is 
very   simple       We    have   an    exemption 
under  the  income  tax  law  of  $600.     It 
would  cost  us  more  money  to  collect  the 
income  tax  from  these  people  than  we 
would  ever  collect  from  them  and  con- 
sequently  that   would   not    be   for   the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield' 
Mrs  MAY  I  yield. 
Mr  GROSS  American  employees  of 
the  United  Nations  are  exempt  from 
Federal  income  taxes  and  they  are  not 
exactly  stoop  labor — or  maybe  they  are. 


Mrs  MAY  Mr  Chairman,  as  has 
been  indicated  by  previous  speakers,  each 
of  us,  naturally,  can  speak  only  for  our 
own  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  many 
references  today  on  the  effect  that  Pub- 
lic Law  78  has  on  small-  and  medium- 
sized  farms  and  the  farmeis  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  area  that  I  have  the  privilege 
to  represent  is  an  area  which  is  almost 
wholly  made  up  of  small-  and  medium - 
sized  operations.  Therefore.  I  feel  that 
I  can  logically  and  justifiably  meet  the 
arguments  of  unfair  competition  to  and 
repression  of  the  small  farm  operator 
concerning  domestic  and  imported  work- 
ers. 

Termination  of  the  present  law  would 
create  a  serious  situation  in  the  State  of 
Washington  and  in  all  of  the  States  de- 
pendent upon  a  supply  of  migrant  labor, 
whether  domestic  or  imported.  Of  pri- 
mary concern  to  me  is  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  time  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
supply  of  domestic  agricultural  labor 
available  at  peak  periods  of  need,  and 
this  domestic  agricultural  labor  force 
is  presently  declining. 

Public  Law  78  is  legislation  which  al- 
lows a  supplemental  labor  force.  It 
does  not  replace  domestic  labor,  as  has 
been  charged. 

Our  farmers  are  dependent  upon  the 
migratory  worker,  because  there  is  sim- 
ply not  enough  local  labor  to  do  the 
necessary  seasonal  work  on  the  farms. 
This  is  the  difficult  problem  about  agri- 
cultural labor.  It  is  highly  seasonal, 
with  frequent  i:>eaks  of  employment. 
When  one  considers  that  the  demand  for 
labor  is  for  a  few  short  months  and  at 
the  same  time  in  many  different  States, 
It  becomes  apparent  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  same  work  force  to  be  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time.  A  worker 
would  have  to  be  somewhat  of  a  magician 
to  harvest  apples  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  lettuce  in  Arizona  during  the 
same  period  of  time. 

There  is  an  armual  average  domestic 
migratoiT  work  force  of  427,000 — 1958 — 
available  in  the  United  States  to  perform 
agricultural  labor.  Substantial  seg- 
ments of  this  force  are  used  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  at  various  times  of  the 
year.  To  replace  the  4.37.600  Mexican 
nationals  with  the  427,000  domestic  mi- 
grant workers  would  use  up  all  of  the 
available  supply  and  leave  a  serious  la- 
bor shortage  in  the  remaining  areas  that 
have  depended  upon  our  domestic  migra- 
tory labor. 

The  northwestern  area  of  the  United 
States  emploj's  very  few  Mexican  na- 
tionals, the  great  majority  of  our  mi- 
grant agricultural  labor  coming  from 
Texas  and  other  southwestern  States. 
The  reason  we  do  not  use  the  nationals 
is  quite  simple — the  nationals  are  re- 
cruited for  a  6-week  period,  and  with 
our  area  located  a  great  distance  from 
Mexico,  much  of  this  6  weeks  time  would 
be  lost  in  traveling  to  and  from  the 
border.  Not  only  would  this  time  be 
lost,  but  the  transportation  coets  would 
be  excessive  to  our  farmers. 

On  the  other  hand,  domestics,  with  a 
liking  for  the  Northwest  area,  return 
year  after  year. 


Termination  of  the  program  would 
necessitate  an  attempt  to  recruit  do- 
mestics without  much  hope  of  accom- 
plishment in  the  Northwest  area  because 
an  intensive  recruiting  program  for  do- 
mestic labor  by  farm  operators  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  who  now  use  na- 
tionals, would  place  many  of  the  small 
farm  operators  in  the  Northwest  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  due  to  their  great 
distance   from   the   recruitment  area. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  most  seri- 
ously urge  that  Public  Law  78  be  ex- 
tended. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  HacenI. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  various  questions  that 
have  been  raised  previously,  with  only 
minor  exceptions,  at  least  in  the  State 
of  California,  this  labor  is  used  on  foods 
that  you  would  find  in  the  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable  departments  at  your  local 
grocery  stores.  This  is  the  interest  the 
city  people  have  in  the  supply  of  labor 
for  this  kind  of  farms.  Unless  there  Is 
an  adequate  supply  of  labor  for  them, 
you  will  either  have  items  missing  in  the 
grocery  stores  or  the  prices  will  be  ex- 
orbitantly high. 

I  represent  a  farming  district.  How- 
ever, my  district  is  not  as  reliant  on 
bracero  labor  as  some  of  them  are.  I 
would  say  less  than  10  p>ercent  come 
from  this  bracero  program.  But.  In  some 
areas,  for  example  Congressman  Saund's, 
90  percent  of  the  labor  comes  from  the 
bracero  program. 

I  would  ask  for  an  extension  of  this 
act  without  amendment.  My  reasons 
are  these  : 

This  act  should  be  extended  now 
because  the  Labor  Department  has  to 
budget  for  enforcement  oflQcers.  and  so 
forth,  in  connection  with  it.  The  cur- 
rent law  is  due  to  expire  in  the  middle  of 
next  year.  If  it  is  renewed  until  next 
year  they  cannot  go  through  an  ade- 
quate budgeting  process. 

Further,  our  growers  in  California 
are  having  difficulty  in  finding  financing 
in  respect  to  crops  that  require  labor 
that  will  be  obtained  under  a  program 
which  will  expire  in  June  of  next  year. 
This  is  a  consideration. 

Also,  a  longer  period  than  the  present 
expiration  date  is  needed  in  order  to 
negotiate  a  new  treaty  with  Mexico 
which,  incidentally,  is  designed  to  fwo- 
tect  the  rights  of  Mexican  and  also  do- 
mestic labor. 

There  has  been  a  report  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  by  a  com- 
mission, which  included  ex-Senator 
Thye.  The  Labor  Department  itself  has 
not  had  sufficient  time  to  study  these 
proposals  and  suggests  abstaining  from 
any  amendments  with  respect  to  the 
content  of  the  law  until  it  has  had  time  to 
evaluate  the  proposals  of  this  commission 
and  to  submit  its  own  recommendations. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
have  us  undei-stand  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Labor  Depmrtment  are  in 
favor  of  this  legislation  ? 
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Mr  HAGEN  I  could  answer  that 
yes  or  no  but  I  would  probably  be  wroni? 
with  both  an';wfr.'^ 

Mr.  B.AILEY  I  will  a-sk  it  more  def- 
initely. Is  Mr  Mitchell  in  favor  of  this 
program? 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  not  in 
favor  at  this  time  of  changing  the  ground 
rules  of  the  bracero  program 

Mr.  BAILEY  Do  you  not  take  away 
some  of  the  authority  he  has  under  ex- 
isting law '' 

Mr.  HAGEN.     No. 

Mr  BAILEY.     He  says  you  do. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  The  original  proposal 
that  was  approved  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  would  have  done 
so.  However,  this  proposal  is  a  simple 
extension,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
change  the  ground  rules  at  all. 

In  that  cormection,  I  might  point  out 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  recently 
exercised  considerable  authority  in  reg- 
ulating the  conditions  of  employment 
which  shall  be  made  available  to  domes- 
tic workers  before  any  Mexicans  can  be 
secured  by  an  employer.  I  personally 
feel  that  the  Labor  Department  has  ex- 
ercised their  authority  to  the  utmost  in 
this  respect.  Existing  laws  provide  that 
the  Labor  Department  shall  administer 
the  program.  I  do  not  feel  that  there 
is  any  danger  of  abuse  provided  Congress 
appropriates  enough  money  to  operate 
the  program  from  an  inspection  stand- 
point, and  so  forth. 

By  way  of  conclusion.  I  want  to  reit- 
erate that  this  proposal  before  us  does 
not  seek  to  change  the  ground  rules  re- 
lating to  Mexican  labor,  which  provide 
that  it  shall  not  be  made  available  to  the 
adverse  effect  of  domestic  workers.  Fur- 
ther, the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  not  at  this 
time  recommending  any  changes  in  the 
law,  which  is  currently  due  to  expire  in 
June  of  1961.  He  indicates  that  next 
year  he  will  propose  some  changes,  al- 
though we  do  not  know  what  those 
changes  are.  They  may  or  may  not  be 
the  changes  that  will  be  suggested  to  you 
In  the  form  of  amendments  later  on. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  LattaI. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  left  the  floor,  becau.se  I  have 
some  information  which  would  probably 
enlighten  him  on  this  bill.  He  was  quite 
concerned  about  the  effect  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  have  on  the  labor  force 
in  West  Virginia.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  him  that  there  is  a  table  on  page 
380  of  the  hearings  from  which  he  will 
find  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia  did 
not  tise  any  labor  of  this  nature. 

He  also  was  concerned  about  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
same  table  on  page  380  of  the  hearings, 
you  will  find  that  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  not  using  any  labor  under  this 
act  in  1959. 

He  also  mentioned  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know; 
but  the  State  of  New  Jersey  did  not  use 
any  laborers  under  this  act  in  1959.  In 
fact,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  only  25  States  in  1959  used  la- 
borers under  this  act,  and  in  only  83 
areas  of  the  United  States. 


I  might  say  that  m  the  State  of  Ohio 
we  did  not  u.se  any  Mexican  braceros.  but 
I  am  ir.  sympathy  with  the  extension  of 
this  act.  t)ecause  particularly  in  my  area 
in  nortliwestern  Ohio  we  produce  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  sufzar  beets  and  to- 
matoes, and  we  use  Mexican  national 
labor  in  the  harvesting  of  the.se  crops. 
If  we  could  not  obtain  the  Mexican  na- 
tionals from  Texas  we  would  ab.'iolutely 
have  to  go  out  of  beet  production  and 
tomato  production.  We  do  not  have  any 
large  corporate  farms  m  northwestern 
Ohio  such  as  it  has  been  pointed  out 
this  act  is  used  for.  We  have  a  lot  of 
family  type  farms,  and  these  people  are 
dependent  upon  these  Mexican  laborers. 
Why?  Because  they  cannot  obtain  do- 
mestic farm  labor  to  harvest  their  crops. 
So  I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  these 
25  States  that  do  use  labor  provided 
under  Public  Law  78,  because  I  know  the 
situation  they  speak  of  and  the  predica- 
ment they  might  be  in  if  this  act  were 
not  extender!. 

I  know  a  lot  of  r>eople  are  concerned 
about  consumer  reaction,  but  let  me  say 
that  if  we  do  not  extend  this  act  the 
price  of  a  lot  of  commodities  is  going  to 
go  up,  because  you  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  produce  those  crops  as  cheaply 
as  you  have  in  the  past  So  I  cannot 
urge  too  strongly  that  you  extend  this 
act  for  another  2  years. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  I  was  in- 
terested to  hear  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments about  the  situation  in  his  State 
of  Ohio.  I  have  been  told  by  some  that 
the  experience  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
which  by  improving  its  efforts  to  recruit 
domestic  migrant  labor  has  made  the  use 
of  Mexican  nationals  unnecessary  is 
proof  of  the  assertion  that  other  States 
could  do  likewise.  Would  the  gentle- 
man care  to  comment  on  that' 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  situation  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers,  but  I  certainly  think  that  we  in 
Ohio  can  point  to  many  things  with 
pride. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Your  State 
is  pointed  to  by  people  who  are  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  this  program  as  the 
example  of  a  State  whose  efforts  to  re- 
cruit domestic  migrant  labor  has  cured 
the  labor  shortage  which  is  said  to  re- 
quire the  importation  of  Mexican  nation- 
als. I  was  hoping  the  gentleman  could 
enlighten  us. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  know- 
that  from  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, because  his  State  is  still  operating 
under  this  program,  and  in  1959  used 
8,212  of  these  Mexican  migratoi-y 
workers. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  "Why  do 
you  not  come  up  and  help  us  ouf 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Roosevelt  1. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  committee's  giving  me 
this  time  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
inasmuch  as  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  granted  a  rule  on  the  so-called  min- 
imum wage  bill  I  shall  insert,  if  I  get 
permission  in  the  House    a  sec  t  ion -by - 


."section  analysis  of  the  bill  so  it  may  be 
available  for  the  Members  tomorrow 

May  I  add  my  remarks  on  this  bill? 
I  believe  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  need  in  some  areas  for  Mexican 
wnri-it-rs.  but  I  cannot  understand  why 
tlie  ameiuiments  which  will  be  ofle'-ed 
would  not  fit  into  that  inasmuch  all  they 
do  IS  limit  the  Mexican  workers  to  un- 
.^kiUed  and  seasonal  jobs.  It  would  seem 
to  me  to  fit  exactly  into  the  pattern  of 
what  the  proponents  of  the  bill  have 
been  speaking  alx)ut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  is  with 
justice  and  fair  play  whether  the  situa- 
tion involves  the  little  businessman,  the 
little  farm  or  the  farmworker 

I  think  my  record  shows  that  I  have 
a  ^rong  and  continuing  interest  in  the 
small  farm  and  the  small  farmer  1 
have  continuously  supported  leuis'^ation 
which  I  have  felt  was  pcxxi  for  the  farm 
community  and  thus  f;ood  for  America. 

My  cosponsorship  of  H.R.  11211,  the 
McGovern  bill  deahng  with  Public  Law 
78.  is  in  keeping  with  my  past  actions. 
For  I  strongly  believe  this  legislation  is 
Vital  to  help  the  family  farm  in  competi- 
tion with  the  corporation  farm  and  it  is 
vital  to  wipe  out  one  of  the  greatest 
social  injustices  in  our  Nation. 

The  Congress  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  existing  title  V  of  the  Agnciiliural 
Act  of  1949.  commonly  called  Public  Law 
78.  was  intended  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure desii-'iifMi  to  assure  the  availability  of 
Seconal,  unskilled  agricultural  workers 
for  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of 
neces.sary  crops.  It  hjis  proved  to  be 
something  quite  different. 

Its  temporary  nature  has  been  disre- 
garded; its  life  has  been  renewed  re- 
peatedly. Its  use  only  to  produce  nec- 
e.ssary  crops  has  never  been  considered. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  dis- 
charged his  function  under  its  terms  by 
"deeming  necessary"  all  crops  in  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  those 
crops  be  m  oversupply  and  subsidized 
by  the  Grovernment 

Pubhc  Law  78's  apparent  intent  to 
provide  needed  seasonal  unskilled  for- 
eign workers  l;as  similarly  t>een  changed 
by  actualitie.'^  Mexican  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  year-round  jobs  and  they  do 
machine  and  other  work  reqmring  skills 
far  above  those  of  stoop-labor.  Public 
Law  78  has  lost  the  character  which 
prompted  its  enactment  It  must  be 
amended.  It  must  be  c'nanged  to  reflect 
the  congressional  intent  which  it  w-as 
supposed  to  reflect  when  it  was  first 
enact.ed.  Thus  I  must  say  in  all  honesty 
that  to  compromise  the  i.ssue  by  merely 
extending  the  life  of  Public  Law-  78  for 
another  2  years  will  be  mast  unfortunate 
and  a  means  of  evading  responsibility. 

The  McGovern  bill  is  designed  to  give 
real  effect  to  Public  Law-  78  language 
which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  im- 
possible of  admimstration  That  lan- 
guage says  that  no  Mexican  foreign 
workers  shall  be  made  available  it  their 
employment  will  "adver.sely  affect  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  domes- 
tic agricultural  w-orkers  similarly  em- 
ployed" These  words  themselves,  in  my 
opinion,  actually  express  the  congres- 
sional intent.  But  when  they  occur  in 
a  law  like  Public  Law  78.  they  cannot 
be   given  content   or  meaning. 
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The  reason  Ls  simple:  Since  the  whole 
law  makes  available  a  relatively  inex- 
haustible supply  of  foreign  workers. 
Amencan  aiBrricultural  workers  have  no 
bar^amine:  power.  They  n-.ost  take 
what  they  are  offered  or  the  sruwer  as- 
sociation or  farmer  will  hire  Mexican 
workers     instead  What     bargaining 

powi--r  can  the  American  farmworker 
have  when  there  are  450.000  Mexican 
workers  s'andmg  across  the  bord*^, 
ready,  willing  and  actually  anxious  to 
take  their  job.s  '  T!ie  pvsychology  of  the 
situation  effective'. V  eiases  from  Public 
Law  78  tne  adverse  effect  language 
which  I  have  quoted 

HR  11211,  bv  the  s-^r.tUman  from 
South  Dakota  Mr  McO'  vern  is  de- 
sigr.ed  to  restore  t....>  a:.  i  j  by  giving 
the  Secretary  of  I  .to.;:  •.  ■  .uthonty  he 
needs  to  prevent  the  adverse  effect  which 
is  inherent  in  Public  Law  78  as  it  exists 
today  It  does  so  by  writing  into  the  law 
provisions  which  have  been  recom- 
mended, among  others,  by  a  select  group 
of  qualified  con.sultants  in  their  October 
1959  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or\ 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program.  These 
consultants'  support  of  a  temporarj-  re- 
newal of  Pub..c  '  a-.v  78  was  conditioned 
on  tr.e  act  being  amended,  as  H.R. 
11211.  amends  it,  to  prevent  adverse  ef- 
fect insure  utilization  of  the  domestic 
work  force,  and  limit  use  of  Mexican 
w  ov.Kers  to  uriskilied.  seasonal  jobs. 

This  Congress  is  aware  of  the  condi- 
tion.=;  which  exist.  It  knows  th?t  97  per- 
cent of  the  Mexican  workers  admitted 
under  Public  Law  78  are  used  by  large 
associations  and  individual  growers  in 
five  States,  My  State  of  California  i.s 
one  of  the  five.  The  others  are  Texas, 
Arkansas.  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

In  theso  States,  there  is  an  annual  mi- 
'rration  of  domestic  farm  workers  from 
their  homes  :n  localities  near  the  border. 
I  have  been  told  that  these  American 
farm  workers  uproot  their  families  and 
trek  to  other  areas  for  fSrm  work  be- 
cau.-.o  th.ey  -n'oy  it  as  a  vacation  and  be- 
cau.=;e  it  is  their  nature.  I  do  not  believe 
this  In  my  opinion  these  workers  and 
their  families  migrate  for  higher  wages. 
They  mifrrate  because  in  their  home 
arpa.s  they  are  placed  in  competition  with 
Mexican  nationals  for  a  piece  rate  wage 
which  may  permit  them  to  earn  the  ri- 
diculou.sly  low  waue  of  50  cents  an  hour. 
They  mitrrate  out  of  necessity.  They 
cannot  afford  to  compete  with  nearly 
half  a  million  Mexicans  to  whom  50 
cent.,  an  hour  represents  a  wafje  several 
times  higher  than  their  wage  at  home  in 
Mexico  Is  It  just  and  fair  for  the  Con- 
gress to  sanction  the  continuation  of 
tlie.se  conditions? 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  tho.se  who 
rond-^mn  the  effect  of  I>ublic  Law  78  and 
deplore  the  conditions  of  the  US.  fami- 
vork"r  under  it.  disreea:  d  the  great  im- 
provt  ments  v\  h:ch  have  been  made  since 
ns,  *»nactment,  I  would  point  out  that 
these  improvements,  whatever  they  may 
be,  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Mexican 
worker,  not  to  the  domestic  farmworker, 
I  w^uld  say.  too.  that  these  unprove- 
mei.'s  have  been  made — where  they  have 
been  rr.nde — only  through  urging,  sham- 
inu',  lead.ng  and  cajoling  the  large  asso- 
ciatlon.s  to  improvements  in  transporta- 


tion, safety,  and  comfort,  the  quality  an! 
quantity  of  food,  suitable  housing  and 
facilities,  and  other  such  matters  which 
iiad.  m  many,  too  many  in.-)tances. 
aroused  the  conscience  of  the  Aineiioan 
people, 

Howevr,  the  50 -cent  wa-.e  st..l  exists 
m  mAXiy  remorLs  Actually,  even  50  cents 
.s  being  paid  onlv  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lcibor  tCHjk  the  position  that  it 
could  not,  in  conuscience  and  decency, 
place  U.S.  farmworkers  in  competition 
with  foreign  workers  at  wages  below  50 
cents. 

Thus  cheap  labor,  available  under 
Public  Law  78  to  large  corporate  farms, 
large  associations,  and  large  processors, 
has  added  to  the  squeeze  faced  by  the 
small  family  farm.  The  small  farmer, 
employing  no  foreign  labor,  doing  the 
job  with  his  own  hands  and  those  of  his 
family,  has  been  forced  to  compete  in 
the  market  against  giant  competition 
operating  with  tremendous  numbers 
of  underpaid  foreign  workers.  Not  only 
is  the  value  of  his  crop  reduced  by  the 
presence  of  Mexican  labor  but  the  value 
and  the  dignity  of  his  own  efforts  and 
calling  are  lowered.  This  kind  of  com- 
petition is.  in  my  opinion,  an  insult  to 
the  American  sense  of  justice. 

The  expression  of  my  views  in  support 
of  the  McGovern  bill,  H  R.  11291.  is  in 
itself  an  expression  of  opposition  to  the 
Gathings  proposal  which  was  reported 
from  committee.  I  oppose  this  approach 
because  it  calls  for  an  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78,  with  all  of  its  evils.  This 
extension  would  be  under  terms  which 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  whose  basic  statute  di- 
rects it  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
wage  earners,  to  do  anything  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  either  under  its 
basic  statute  or  under  the  so-called  ad- 
verse effect  provisions  of  Public  Law  78. 
This  bill  would  circumscribe  what  little 
authority  the  Labor  Department  has  im- 
der  existing  law.  It  would  go  far  to 
take  the  Department  of  Labor  com- 
pletely out  of  the  Mexican  program  by 
making  action  Impossible  without  the 
consent  of  the  Department  charged  with 
the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  not  the 
wage  earner. 

Additionally,  while  I  oppose  the  at- 
tempt to  proscribe  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  I  likewi.se  oppose 
a  mere  2-year  extension  without  safe- 
guards. 

The  shame  of  Public  Law  78's  adverse 
effect  on  agricultural  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  and  on  America's  small 
family  farms  must  not  be  permitted  to 
endure.  The  reasons  for  that  shame 
can  be  eliminated  to  a  great  degree  by 
the  enactment  of  the  McGovern  ap- 
proach. I  respectfully  submit  that  this 
Nation  should  no  longer  tolerate  legal 
sanction  to  depress  the  working  con- 
ditions, wages  and  living  standards  of 
our  domestic  farm  employees. 

Like  many  city  Congressmen.  I  have 
taken  an  interest  in  farm  subsidy  pro- 
grams as  well  as  farm  labor  problems. 
I  shall  continue  to  do  so,  I  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  welfare  of  our 
farm  population  to  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  Nation. 


rhr-refore,  I  respectfully  submit  that, 
under  no  circum.stances  can  Uie  disgrace 
of  the  poverty  and  underprivileged 
status  of  the  farmworker  be  permitted 
to  continue.  The  farmworker  and  his 
family  are  human  beings. 

I  strongly  urge  approval  of  the  Mc- 
Govern bill  or  similar  amendments  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PoGAHTY  1 .  If  there  cannot  be  agreement 
to  provide  these  improvements  in  Public 
Law  78,  then  I  sincerely  urge  that  Public 
Law  78  not  be  renewed.  If  the  law  can- 
not be  improved  to  provide  seme  protec- 
tion to  domestic  farmworkers,  it  is  then 
better  to  abolish  it.  For,  if  the  original 
intent  was  to  offer  protection  and  the 
record  shows  that  the  domestic  farm- 
worker has  not  been  protected  thereby, 
then  to  continue  the  law  without  needed 
changes  is  merely  to  give  pro  forma  rec- 
ognition to  a  protection  that  does  not. 
in  fact,  exist, 

Mr,  HOEVEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  DixoN). 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  explain  why  ostensibly  reasonable 
statistics  do  not  apply  in  this  situation. 
We  have  4  million  unemployed.  If  that 
be  the  situation,  why  should  they  not 
take  these  jobs?  Let  me  explain  to  you 
briefly.  In  the  first  place,  these  jobs  are 
highly  seasonal,  and  regular  people  wUl 
not  go  for  these  jobs 

In  our  sugar  beet  areas  we  have  to 
thin  beets. 

The  person  who  thins  beets  has  to 
crawl  c.i  his  hands  and  knees  or  he  has 
to  stoop  clear  to  the  ground.  I  have 
thinned  beets,  and  I  will  say  that  for 
hours  after  my  day's  work  was  over  I 
could  see  lights  in  front  of  my  eyes.  It 
Is  stoop  labor  that  is  almost  loathesome. 
I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  when  I  said 
our  unemployed  miners  would  not  take 
these  jobs  that  I  am  casting  any  reflec- 
tion on  the  miners,  because  I  am  not.  I 
do  not  blame  them  a  bit.  It  is  one  of  the 
toughest  jobs  you  ever  saw,  and  no  man 
who  thinks  much  of  himself  would  ever 
touch  it.  So  if  we  had  5  or  6  million  un- 
employed, I  doubt  if  they  would  come 
and  thin  our  sugar  beets.  That  is  why 
the  unemployment  statistics  just  do  not 
apply  to  this  situation  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  where  we 
would  be  for  domestic  sugar  as  far  as 
the  beet  industry  is  concerned  if  you 
take  away  the  Mexican  labor?  Castro 
has  signed  up  with  Russia  for  a  million 
tons  of  sugar  and  probably  with  China 
for  a  half-million  tons  of  sugar.  The 
distribution  of  land  out  there  might 
knock  Cuba  out  of  producing  another 
million  tons  of  sugar.  Now  you  are  go- 
ing to  knock  our  domestic  producers,  our 
beet  growers,  out  of  the  opportunity  to 
provide  this  country  with  sugar.  You 
better  think  about  that  before  you 
amend  this  act. 

I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  this  act  as  it 
stands,  just  a  simple  renewal  for  1  year. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  must  certify 
that  no  labor  can  be  obtained  for  these 
purposes  before  any  of  the.se  nationals 
may  be  brought  In.  I  think  it  is  a  fine 
thing  for  the  nationals,  too,  because 
they  do  not  have  to  swim  the  river.  I 
believe  what  we  spend  on  the  program 
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has  been  saved  in  trying  to  polire  the 
river,  and  prevent  the  wetbacks  from 
swimming  over  here.  Now  they  come  in 
orderly  under  contrsict,  and  it  i.';  a  fine, 
honorable  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  EviNS,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
•  H.R.  127591  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


MASSACHUSK  ri  .s  \V.-\S  BIRTHPLACE 
OF  KING  BliUMIBUL  ADULYADEJ 
OF  THAILAND 

Mr,  BOLAND,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
America  today  welcomes  the  only  king 
ever  born  in  the  United  States,  and  to- 
morrow Congress  will  receive  His 
Majesty.  King  Bhumibol  Adulyadej.  We 
of  Massachusetts  are  proud  that  this 
enlightened  leader  of  an  important 
country  of  the  free  world  claims  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  as  his 
birthplace. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  the  distinction 
of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  one  of 
the  worlds  few  reigning  monarchs,  a 
king  who  himself  is  distinguished  for 
his  ablUty  to  combine  a  traditional  heri- 
tage with  a  modern  outlook  in  maintain- 
ing a  stable  monarchy  in  a  world  where 
there  is  often  instability.  The  King  of 
Thailsoid.  Somdet  Phra  Chao  Yu  Hua 
Bhumibol  Adulyadej,  also  know^l  as  King 
Rama  IX  because  he  is  the  ninth  ruler  of 
the  Chakri  DjTiasty  dating  from  1782, 
was  born  on  December  5,  1927,  at  Mount 
Auburn   Hospital    in   Cambridge.   Mass. 

At  that  time,  his  father.  Prince 
Mahidol,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Thailand, 
was  studying  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 

The  present  King  was  the  youngest  of 
Prince  Mahidol's  three  children.  When 
he  was  a  year  old.  the  family  returned  to 
Thailand  where  his  father  joined  the 
staff  of  a  hospital.  Shortly  thereafter, 
his  father  died  and  his  uncle,  the  ruler, 
who  had  no  children,  sent  his  mother 
with  her  children  to  Switzerland  where 
the  children  were  to  be  educated  for  their 
future  duties.  Much  of  Prince  Bhumi- 
bol's  youth  was  spent  abroad  and  when 
he  returned  to  Thailand  after  World 
War  n,  it  was  to  a  country  where  much 
had  changed  and  to  a  situation  that  was 
fraught  with  many  dangers. 

King  Prajadhipok,  his  imcle.  had  been 
the  last  of  the  absolute  monarchs  of 
Thailand.  In  1932  the  absolute  mon- 
archy had  been  replaced  with  a  consti- 


tjtional  monarchy  and  3  years  later. 
King  Pi-ajadhipok  abdicated  in  favor  of 
Prince  Ananda  Mahidol,  the  present 
King's  older  brother.  Because  of  h.is 
youth,  the  throne  was  held  under  a  re- 
gency while  the  young  King  continued 
his  education  in  Switzerland.  Shortly 
before  the  scheduled  coronation  of  the 
young  King,  in  1945,  he  was  found  dead 
under  curious  circumstances 

Prince  Bhumibol  was  then  named  the 
successor,  also  under  a  regency,  and 
returned  to  Europe  to  complete  his 
studies.  He  had  earlier  planned  to  be- 
come an  architect,  but  now  changed  his 
studies  to  law.  He  returned  to  Thailand 
in  1950,  after  the  country  had  undergone 
five  constitutional  and  19  administrative 
changes  in  18  years.  At  that  time  the 
surrounding  countries  were  in  the  throes 
of  revolution  and  communism  was  on 
the  ascent.  Shortly  after  his  coronation 
and  marriage,  the  young  King  in  his  first 
message  to  the  Thai  Parliament  re- 
quested that  body  to  resist  the  enti-y  into 
Thailand  of  communism  that  threatened 
from  without.  And  since  that  period. 
his  influence  has  been  paramount  in 
maintaining  Thailand  as  an  island  of 
stability  in  a  surrounding  sea  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

The  King  and  his  beautiful  consort 
have  endeared  themselves  to  their  sub- 
jects by  their  many  trips  within  the 
country  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
regional  problems.  They  have  also  been 
actively  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
their  subjects  and  have  promoted  many 
activities  in  this  direction.  Apart  from 
his  royal  duties,  the  King  is  a  well- 
known  composer  of  popular  songs  and 
dance  music.  In  1950  one  of  his  songs 
was  performed  in  a  Broadway  revue. 
And  all  of  the  profits  from  his  musical 
activities  go  to  the  royal  Thailand 
charities. 

Mr,  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  a  story  about  King  Bhumi- 
bol Adulyadej  written  by  Fred  Blumen- 
thal  that  appeared  in  Parade  magazine 
last  Sunday,  as  follows: 

The  King  From  Massachusetts 
(By  Pred  Blumenthal) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  only  king  ever 
born  In  the  United  States  wUl  arrive  here 
In  the  Nation's  capital  on  Tuesday  with  his 
beautiful,  young  Queen  as  honored  gviests  of 
President   Elsenhower. 

His  Majesty  King  Bhumibol  Adulyadej 
(pronounced  Poom-ee-pom  Adul-un-deti 
and  Queen  Slrlklt  of  Thailand  (Slam)  are 
here  not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  revisiting 
the  land  of  his  birth  but  to  demonstrate  his 
nation's  friendship  with  the  'West. 

To  mo6t  Americans  Slam  is  a  land  of 
oriental  my8t«ry  and  the  colorful,  ornate 
costumes  of  the  musical  "The  King  and  I" 
(King  Bhumibol  la  the  great  grandson  of 
the  monarch  featured  In  that  show).  But 
to  the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department, 
Slam — the  size  of  Prance  and  with  22  mil- 
lion people — is  the  keystone  to  the  defense  of 
Southeast  Asia,  a  vital  member  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO), 
which  has  Its  headquarters  in  Bangkok, 
Slam's  capital 

It  Is  no  secret  that  Red  China  covets 
dominion  over  Slam  and  her  natural  riches. 
But  though  the  Communists — Chinese  and 
Russian — have  made  massive  efforts  to  sub- 
vert Slam  and  woo  her  loyalty  from  the 
West,    they    have   had    no    success — thanks 


to  the  stanchness  of  the  young  King  and 
Queen. 

Born  32  years  ago  In  Cambridge.  Mass., 
where  his  father.  Prince  Mahidol.  studied 
medicine  at  Harvard.  King  Bhumibol  was 
educated  In  Switzerland  He  came  to  the 
throne  In  1946  at  the  age  of  19  after  the 
mysterious  death  of  his  brother.  King 
Ananda.  who  was  found  shot  in  his  bed- 
room in  the  royal  palace. 

King  Bhumibol  did  not  take  over  the 
throne  immediately  but  returned  to  Swit- 
zerland to  complete  his  studies  In  pvolitical 
science  and  law.  There  he  met  and  married 
Princess  Slrlklt,  a  fellow  student 

King  Bhumibol  and  Queen  Slrikit  are 
modern  royalty,  deeply  devoted  to  their  peo- 
ple. They  are  a  gay,  unassuming  young 
couple  with  the  interests  and  tastes  of  their 
Western  friends  The  King  loves  modern 
music.  Is  a  camera  bug  and  is  interested  in 
science.  Both  the  King  and  Queen  speak 
excellent  English. 

FACING    THE    MTTSIC 

He  is  an  accomplished  musician,  has  com- 
posed 25  pop  tunes  (two,  "Palling  Rain"  and 
Blue  Night."  were  used  In  the  Broadway 
production  of  "Peep  Show")  and  plays  the 
clarinet  and  saxophone.  He  has  played 
clarinet  with  Benny  Goodman  and  Jack 
Teagarden.  who  both  praised  him.  When 
there  are  informal  dances  at  the  palace,  he 
likes  to  "sit  In"  with  the  band. 

Once  as  a  lark  the  King  acted  as  disk- 
Jockey  for  a  Bangkok  radio  station.  In  true 
dlskjockey  style,  he  answered  the  telephone 
and  took  request  numt>ers.  The  people  who 
called  for  tunes  had  no  Idea  they  were  talk- 
ing to  their  monarch. 

Queen  Slrlklt,  like  most  young  women,  Is 
an  admirer  of  Paris  fashions,  to  which  she 
gives  a  charming  Siamese  touch.  Her  ward- 
robe for  this  State  visit  was  designed  by 
Balmaln  but  the  Queen  provided  the  mate- 
rials— woven  Thai  silk  with  Siamese  pat- 
terns. 

But  Just  as  the  King  is  neither  puppet 
nor  playboy,  the  Queen  is  no  butterfly.  She 
is  president  of  the  Thai  Red  Cross  and 
works  tirelessly  for  social  welfare  and  on  the 
upbringing  of  her  four  children — three  girls 
and  a  boy. 

The  King  himself  refuses  to  follow  the 
ways  of  the  Siamese  kings  of  old — locked 
behind  palace  walls.  He  gets  out  among  his 
people  whenever  he  can,  often  driving  alone 
in  his  little  sports  car. 

When  food  experts  tried  to  persuade  farm- 
ers to  breed  fish  In  their  rice  paddles  as  an 
extra  source  of  protein  for  their  diet,  the 
King  made  the  program  popular  by  raising 
ash  In  a  palace  pool.  He  and  the  Queen 
campaigned  for  a  vaccination  program  that 
saved  the  nation's  poultry  Industry.  la 
1959.  during  a  cholera  epidemic,  the  King 
supervised  the  Injection  of  anti-cholera  vac- 
cines. To  give  his  people  confidence,  he 
publicly  took  the  first  Injection. 

During  his  visit  here  King  Bhumibol  will 
have  many  serious  talks  and  will  attend 
many  official  functions.  But  he  has  de- 
veloped a  knack  of  getting  away  from  it  all 
from  time  to  time.  Some  of  America  s  lead- 
ing Jazz  men  should  not  be  surprised  If  they 
are  invited  one  evening  to  Join  him  In  a  Jam 
session.  His  Majesty.  King  Bhumibol  Adul- 
yadej. ninth  King  of  the  House  of  Chakrls, 
would  then  be  Just  a  happy  young  man  with 
a  horn. 


THE  MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker  T  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 
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The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ma.'s- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  trie  Mexican 
farm  labor  program  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
Nation  and  a  throwback  to  the  cruel 
exploitation  of  labor  which  we  thouijht 
had  been  elimir.ated  once  and  for  ail. 
Under  the  cloak  of  tree  enter^inse  it 
encourages  a  small  number  of  growers 
to  fatten  on  human  mi.sery  and  threat- 
ens to  entrench  a  peonai^e  system  whose 
social  and  economic  conditions  expose 
us  to  world  ridicule 

What  began  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure during  World  War  II  in  order  to 
free  Am.encans  for  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  or  for  work  in  defense  produc- 
tion, has  become  a  shameful  custom 
that  thrives  on  human  ignorance  and 
poverty. 

In  1959,  437.600  Mexican  nationals 
were  imported  into  the  Southwest  to  do 
all  kinds  of  farm  work,  but  principally 
that  of  stoop  laborers  engaged  in  har- 
vesting the  .seasonal  crops.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  them  are  employed  in  the  five 
States  of  Texas.  California,  Arkansas. 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  They  make 
up  nearlv  90  percent  of  the  Nation's  sea- 
sonal lettuce  harvest  workers;  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  seasonal  workers  in 
cucumbers,  tomatoes,  citrus  fruits, 
me'.on.s  and  nuts,  and  nearlv  30  percent 
of  the  cotton  harvest  employment. 

Their  guaranteed  minimum  wage  is 
only  .50  ctnt^s  an  hour.  Their  average 
annual  wage  for  1958  was  $961.  They 
Live  in  shacks,  jalopies,  and  tents.  They 
are  excluded  from  practically  all  social 
welfare  laws.  Their  children  receive 
only  mtennittent  education.  They  work 
back-breaking  hour.^  in  the  fields  to 
supplement  the  family  income  and  are 
plagued  by  illness  and  accidents. 

By  unporting  low-paid  seasonal  labor 
from  Mexico  through  Goverrmient  chan- 
nels, the  large  growers  are  undercutting 
the  standards  of  American  farmworkers, 
and  are  f.>rcin:,'  them  to  move  elsewhere 
m  order  to  make  a  decent  living. 

Th:s  IS  the  reverse  of  progress.  It  is 
undermining  our  Nation's  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  labor,  and  labor's  entitlement 
to  improvcKl  wages  and  working  con- 
dition.s. 

Only  2  percent  of  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial farms  employ  Mexican  nationals. 
To  argue,  as  a  few  w;:i  d'-,  that  we  must 
continue  to  import  underpaid  and  under- 
privileged workers  ;f  the  !arg«  scalf^  farm 
operators  are  Uj  ."'urvive,  is  to  condemn 
American  migrant  farm  laborers,  and 
family  farmers,  to  abif^ct  poverty. 

This  will  not  do.  It  is  the  obligation 
of  the  operators  to  raise  wages  and  im- 
prove working  conditions  for  our  own 
farmworkers,  a^  they  can  well  do,  and  as 
ever.-  other  American  employer  is  do- 
in  j,  •^■I'hcr  throufch  collective  bargaining 
or  .1.^  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  min- 
imum wa^e.  plus  other  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  workers. 

Th--y  can  no  longer  expect  that  the 
U.S.  Govenin-.ent  will  be  an  accessory  to 
the  crutl  exploitation  of  labor.  H.R. 
11211.  the  McGovorn  bill,  is  fair  to  the 
big  operators.  By  providing  for  a  grad- 
ual reduction  in  the  importation  of  Mex- 


ican contract  labor  over  a  5-year  period, 
while  reducing  the  adverse  effects  upon 
domestic  farmworkers  at  the  same  time. 
It  uill  cfi.shion  th-'  readjustment  to  mod- 
em st.andards, 

H,R  llJll  Ls  supported  by  church. 
civic,  la;j«.)r  and  family-farm  organiza- 
tions. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  legislation 
experts  testified  that  consumer  prices 
would  not  ri.se  from  an  increase  in  farm 
wages,  "But,"  as  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans  say,  "even  if  prices 
were  to  go  up  a  fraction,  we  would  be 
plad  to  pay  the  tiny  cost  to  get  rid  of  this 
terrible  stain  on  the  Nation's  con- 
science." 


DISCH.ARGE   OP   MEMBERS  OP  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  appropriate  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day I  introduced  H.R.  12825,  which  was 
refeiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  text  thereof  is  as  follows: 
.K  Bill  To  Prohibit  tite  Discharge  of  Meic- 

BiaiS    or    THE    .^RMTO    FORCES    UNDER    COI»DI- 

TION3  Other  Th^n  Honob.^blz  Except 
pubsuant  to  the  sentence  op  a  court- 
Martial 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  provisions  of  law.  no 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  shall  hereafter  be  released  from  active 
duty  or  discharged  from  active  duty  under 
conditions  other  than  honM-able  except  pur- 
suant to  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  month  following 
the  month  in  which  It  U  enacted. 

I  introduced  said  bill  at  this  late  date 
in  this  2d  session  of  this  86th  Congress 
as  notice  of  the  fact  that  I  intend  to  file 
the  same  bUl  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
87th  Congress. 

As  it  now  appears  that  the  other  leg- 
islative body  will  not  consider  the  Doyle 
bill,  HJl.  88.  during  this  session  of  Con- 
rre.ss.  and  which  bill.  H.R.  88.  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  unanimously, 
and  then  wa.s  promptly  forwarded  to  the 
other  legislative  body  and  referred  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  thereof,  it 
appears  to  me  timely  for  me  to  file  H.R. 
12825,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  work 
and  interest  expressed  by  more  than  40 
Mt  mbers  of  this  House  who  also  filed 
companion  bills  to  H  R.  88  Tliese  bills 
ail  dealt  with  the  important  subject  of 
le.ss-than-honorable  di.schan^f^  The 
mihtary  departments  opposed  these  bills 
when  they  were  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  opposed  H.R. 
88  and  companion  bills  when  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  spite  of 
said  opposition  the  House  pa&sed  H.R.  88 
unanimously. 

And,  since  it  was  my  established  prac- 
tice to  try  to  keep  all  the  Mfmb»^rs  who 
filed  said  companion  bills,  and  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  as  fully  Inforrr.*^^;  as 


pos.^ihle  during  tlVWilS  ycwrs  that  H  R. 
88  ami  companioB  %f!!B  have  been  to  the 
attention  of  House  Members.  I  am 
pleased  to  now  submit  further  informa- 
tion m  the  premises. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  me.  dated  May  20.  1960,  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  In 
response  to  a  further  Inquiry  I  made 
on  the  subject  of  H.R.  88,  Accomparyr- 
ing  said  letter  was  a  statement  of  en- 
listed discharges  by  type  of  discharge 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  In  reading  these 
items  I  caU  your  attention  especially  to 
the  figtires  opposite  the  "undesirable" 
discharges:  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  di.scharpes  for 
"unsuitabiUty"  are  not  in  said  list  iden- 
tified: 

Assistant  Secbxtart  or  Defense, 

Washington.  DC.  May  20. 1960. 

Hon'.  CX.TDS  DOTU. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Me.  Doyle:  Tout  letter  of  April  29 
received  in  this  office  on  May  3.  requested 
such  data  as  could  readily  be  made  avail- 
able within  15  days  on  the  subject  of  less- 
than-honorable  discharges,  within  the  con- 
text of  Information  furnished  you  tn  pre- 
vious years. 

I  am  pleased  to  forward  summary  figures 
of  the  four  military  services  covering  thiftr 
enlistment  discharges  during  fiscal  ye*r  1968. 
You  will  note  that  while  the  total  number 
of  separations  from  active  duty  decreased 
only  very  slightly,  there  was  a  substantial 
decrease  In  all  types  of  separations  other 
than  honorable.  Overall,  nearly  96  percent 
of  the  enlisted  personnel  who  returned  to 
civilian  life  completed  their  active  military 
duty  under  honorable  conditions.  This.  I 
think  you  will  agree,  bears  testimony  to  the 
fine  type  of  personnel  entering  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  their  generally  high  standard 
of  conduct  while  serving. 

Increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  by 
the  services  on  early  identification  of  prob- 
lem cases,  to  the  end  that  those  men  who 
can  be  prevented  from  getting  into  dlffl- 
cultles  are  given  every  assistance  In  their 
adjustment  and  those  who  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  adjust  are  weeded  out.  A  gen- 
erally healthy  tone  and  high  esprit  have 
resulted  from  the  higher  quality  of  enlisted 
personnel  and  the  continuing  attention  given 
to  their  leadership  and  training  The  clar- 
ification of  standards  for  administrative  dis- 
charges, accomplished  by  our  adoption  of 
uniform  policies  in  January  1959,  has  also 
contributed  materially. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  assess  the  exact  effect 
of  each  of  the  factors  which  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  Increased  numbers  of  honorably 
separated  personnel,  but  I  think  we  may 
take  some  satisfaction  In  the  fact  that  the 
net  result  of  all  actions  taken  has  been  an 
Improvement.  We  still  have,  and  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  have,  a  relatively  few 
liKllvlduals  whose  conduct  and  performance 
cannot  be  rewarded  by  honorable  discharge 
without  lowering  discipline  and  refiectlng  on 
the  high  standards  maintained  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  servicemen. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  Department  of 
Defense  DlrecUve  1332.1*.  "Administrative 
Discharges."  I  believe  you  already  have  re- 
ceived copies  of  this  previously. 

The  Defense  Department  shares  your  de- 
sire that  persons  leaving  military  service  re- 
turn to  civilian  life  with  a  record  of  hon- 
orably performed  duty  to  their  country,  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves  and  the  Nation. 
Your  continuing  Interest  In  the  welfare  of 
all  military  personnel  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stephen  S.  Jackson, 

Drputy. 
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H.R.  88  and  companion  bills  were  pri- 
marily designed  to  be  helpful  to  the 
thousands  in  the  past  and  present  and 
future  who  were  and  are  discharged  for 
causes  typed  as  undesirable  or  unsuit- 
able. In  other  words,  the  minor  offenses. 
However,  as  to  the  opposition  of  the 
military  itself,  the  terms  of  H.R  88  could 
be  made  applicable  to  any  type  of  dis- 
charge granted,  and  was  made  retro- 
active so  that  the  many  thousands  who 
were  thus  discharged  in  the  past  could 
also  have  the  benefits  available. 

Here  Is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  April 
20.  1959.  to  Hon.  Carl  Vinson,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, on  the  .subject  matter  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force. 

Depahtment  or  the  Aik  Poece, 

Washington.   April   20.  1959. 
Han.  Cakl  Vinson. 

Ohmirman.  Committee  on  Armed  SenHcef. 
Bouse  of  Representatives. 

Deas  Mr.  Chaikman:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Dcjaartnient 
of  Defense  with  respect  to  H.R.  88.  86th 
Congress,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1552.  title 
10.  United  State*  Code,  and  secuon  301  of 
the  Servicemen's  Readjuetment  Act  of  1944 
to  provide  thnt  the  Board  for  the  Correction 
of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the  Boards 
of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismissals  shall 
give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  gooa  character  and  exemplary 
conduct  In  civiUan  life  after  discharge  or  dis- 
missal in  determining  whether  or  not  to  cor- 
rect certain  discharges  and  dismissals;  to 
authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplarj-  re- 
habilitation certificate;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  dele- 
gated to  this  Department  the  responsibility 
for  expressing  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Reference  Is  also  made  to  your  request 
for  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  similar  bills  on  the  same 
subject  as  follows:  HR  89.  HR  1088,  H  R. 
1994.  HR  2457.  HR  3184,  and  H  R.  3340. 
TVs  report  also  applies  to  these  bills. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  88  is  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1553  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and 
section  301  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944  (now  codified  as  sec. 
1553  of  title  10.  United  States  Code)  to  in- 
clude specific  criteria  that  must  be  consid- 
ered by  boards  established  under  these  sec- 
tions when  reviewing  cases  of  individuals 
discharged  or  dismissed  from  the  Armed 
Forces;  and  to  permit  such  boards,  with  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  Secretary,  to 
issue  an  "exemplary  rehabllltatlcwi  certifi- 
cate" to  any  Individual  heretofore  or  here- 
after discharged  or  dismissed  from  the 
Armed  Forces  under  conditions  other  than 
honorable  when  it  is  established  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  board  concerned  through — 
(1)  affidavits  from  local  law  enforcement 
officers;  (2)  notarized  statements  from  the 
applicants'  employers;  and  (3)  notarized 
statements  from  at  least  five  persons  who 
have  known  the  applicant  for  not  less  than 
3  years  as  a  person  of  good  reputation  and 
exemplary  c  nduct;  that  the  Individual  has 
rehabilitated  himself  and  that  his  conduct 


has  been  exfUipiiiLry  far  fet  iejvst  3  years 
Similar  bills  of  the  86lh  Congre&s.  such  at 
HR.  89  and  HR  1088.  wou'.d  require  the 
Issuance,  under  similar  circumstances,  of  a 
"general  discharge  Mlmlt^d)"  or  of  "new 
discharges  or  dl.smifs.'.Hls  ui.der  hnnrvrai^lp 
conditions." 

The  Department  of  Offense  h  tt  rervnUy 
published  a  new  directive  on  adiniiusiratlve 
discharges  deslgried  to  revise  the  standards 
and  procediues  governing  their  Issuance,  If 
a  person  who  has  been  discharged  under  the 
previous  criteria  makes  an  application  for  a 
review  of  such  discharge  under  the  terms  of 
the  new  criteria,  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Discharge  Review  Boards  or  the  Boards 
for  the  Correction  of  Military  or  Naval  Rec- 
ords from  entertaining  such  an  application. 
Accordingly,  it  is  believed  that  much  of  the 
Justification  for  additional  legislation  in  this 
area  has  been  obviated. 

During  the  past  Eeveral  years,  the  military 
services  have  adopted  programs  designed  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  offenses  by  serv- 
icemen, and  to  retrain  and  reliabilltate  of- 
fenders. These  policies  are  particularly  im- 
portant with  respect  to  the  young  recruit 
away  from  home  for  the  first  time.  An  em- 
phasis on  retraining  and  rehabilitation  has 
resulted  In  the  return  to  honorable  duty 
status  of  large  numbers  of  offenders  who,  in 
the  absence  of  such  opportunities,  would 
have  been  separated  under  other  than  hon- 
orable conditions.  Furthermore,  an  oppor- 
tuiuty  to  reenlist  is  ofTered  under  certain 
conditions  to  those  who  have  received  less- 
than-honorable  discharges  so  that  honorable 
discharges  may  be  earned.  Actually,  nearly 
95  p>ercent  of  the  total  discharges  issued  in 
recent  years  have  been  under  honorable  con- 
ditions, and  of  the  remaining  5  percent, 
about  one-third  of  those  separated  have  been 
found  gfullty  by  courts-martial  of  si>eciflc 
offenses  that  warranted  separation  without 
honor. 

With  respect  to  these  courts-martial  cases, 
the  Department  of  Defense  Is  strongly  op- 
pcwed  to  the  provisions  of  proposed  bills 
which  would  r>ermlt  further  app>eIlRte  review 
of  discharges  ordered  by  courts -martial  be- 
yond those  now  prescribed  by  law.  The 
Court  of  Milltii^ry  Appeals  was  specifically  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
courts-martial  cases,  and  the  Boards  for  the 
Correction  of  Military  and  Naval  Records 
also  have  authority  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  separations  resulting 
from  courts-martial  where  necessary  to  cor- 
rect errors  or  remove  injustices.  It  is  con- 
sidered neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to 
extend  further  review  authority  to  Discharge 
Review  Boards  as  proposed  bv  section  2  of 
H  R.  88. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  fully  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  problems  created 
In  civilian  life  for  an  individual  who  has 
received  a  less-than -honorable  discharge 
Nevertheless,  the  Department  opposes  any 
proposed  legislation  which  would  provide 
tliat  the  military  departments  issue  certifi- 
cates of  any  kind  based  upon  consideration 
of  an  Indlvlduars  conduct  in  civilian  life 
after  discharge  or  dismissal  from  the  military 
service.  There  Is  a  significant  difference  in 
principle  between  measures  contemplating 
the  award  of  an  exemplary  rehabilitation  cer- 
tificate and  measures  contemplating  the  sub- 
stitution, for  a  discbarge  certificate  pre- 
viously granted,  of  a  new  and  upgraded  cer- 
tificate. However,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  any  of 
the  above-referenced  bills,  and  this  opposi- 
tion is  most  vigorous  in  regard  to  those  bills 
which  would  upgrade  the  type  of  discharge 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  desire 
to  earn  an  honorable  discharge  is  a  positive 
deterrent  to  misconduct  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  while  in  service  Thl.«  Depart- 
ment cannot  support  any  proposal  which 
will  tend  to  reduce  disciplinary  control  over 
persons  In  service.    That  would  be  the  effect, 


In  our  Judgmei^t.  i>f  a  policy  pruviding  lor 
tiie  subsequent  issuance  uf  an  upgraded  dis- 
charge or  other  document  by  the  military 
authorities  after  ser-.ice  has  been  terminated, 
with  such  discharge  not  truly  refiectmp  mili- 
tiir\-  service,  but  based  instead  upon  con- 
duct as  a  civilian. 

Tlie  Depar•..^len^  ol  Defense  *  ulu  have  no 
objectiu:.  to  t.'ie  auajd  by  ap;irii;:riate  load 
CiviUan  agencies  of  an  exe:r  p.^-'v  rehabilita- 
tion certificate  of  the  t>i.'  pr  ;>  ted  by  HJi. 
88.  to  a  person  who  has  btt::  sep4ija*ed  from 
the  Armed  Forces  under  conditions  other 
than  honorable  and  who  subsequently  dem- 
onstrates a  degree  of  ^eha^,l■.t^tlon  accept- 
able to  his  own  conn;.  -.:  ,:  v  It  is  ovir  be- 
lief that  such  a  Judpn.e:,:  ;  :  De  .-iiade  most 
accurately  and  proptr,\  .v  !  •,  :i,  civilian 
agencies  whose  prim«j\  uiLere*i  is  in  the 
sociological  and  welfare  aspects  of  the  ci- 
vilian community.  The  military  depart- 
ment, of  course,  would  cooperate  with  such 
a  civilian  agency  by  making  available  in- 
formation from  official  records,  but  the  serv- 
ices have  neither  the  investigative  facilities 
nor  the  competency  to  evaluate  civilian  re- 
habilitation. 

If,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  HJl.  88.  or  any  of  the 
other  bills  referred  to  above.  Is  favorably 
considered,  it  should  be  drafted  to  conform 
to  the  form,  style,  and  terminology  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code.  As  a  draltmg  serv- 
ice, this  Department  will  submit  such  a  biU 
upon  request  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  determine  the  cost  that 
would  be  imposed  upon  the  Department  of 
Defense  by  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  resulting  requirement  to  ad- 
minister this  program. 

This  report  has  been  coordinated  witliln 
the  Depmrtment  of  Defense  in  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  oX 
this  rejxjrt. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lewis  S   Thompson. 
Special   A.^sistant  for   Manpower   Per- 
sonnel and  Reserve  Forces. 

Promptly  upon  the  House  approving 
H.R.  88  unanimously.  Hon.  Cakl  Vinson, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  furnished  me  a  copy  of 
a  written  comment  he  had  made  about 
the  bill  as  follows: 

I  know  the  p>ositlon  of  the  Department  of 
Defeiise  in  connection  with  this  proposed 
legislation:  but,  I  think  their  opposition  is 
rather  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R  88  and  compr.nlon 
bills  were  strictly  hiunanitanan  biOs. 
But.  they  affected  thoui^ands.  and  maybe 
hundred.s  of  thou.sand.';  of  American  lads 
who  were  never  crimmalJ-;  r.ever  were 
bad  boys  or  bad  men.  M,v  exp«::  lences 
in  connection  with  this  sub.iect  matter 
over  the  last  3  years,  t^i^ether  with  ex- 
periences related  to  me  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  to^-ether  with  hun- 
dreds of  cases  which  have  comf  to  my 
attention,  together  with.  :r.  form  at  ion 
given  me  by  members  of  our  Military 
Kstabhshm^'nt.  Cf^.uses  me  to  believe  that 
the  princ:pie.s  and  purposes  contained  in 
H.R.  128-,'  which  I  introductxi  on 
yesterday,  aie  meritorious  and  es.sential 
to  be  put  into  practice  ihro'uch  prompt 
and  appropriate  iet;islat;on 

Mr,  Speaker,  during  ti;e  course  of  H  R. 
88,  it  is  true  that  our  Defense  E>epaj-i- 
ment  has  issued  certain  directives  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  matter  of  H.R.  88  and 
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companion  bill.s  But,  it  is  only  a  mini- 
mum improvement  and  not  nearly  ade- 
quate in  my  humble  judgment  to  meet 
the  just  deserts  of  these  many  thousands 
of  American  lads  who  have  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  economic  liabilities 
instead  of  economic  assets  lars;t'ly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  result  of  the  type  of  less- 
than-honorable  discharges  which  have 
been  Riven  to  them  by  our  Military 
Establishment — and,  in  most  such  cases, 
without  just  cause  or  reason.  The  con- 
tents of  H  R.  12825  will  facilitate  the 
meeting'  of  the  total  problem  involved 
head  on.  far  better  than  did  the  text 
of  H  R  88,  but  only  for  those  discharged 
after  and  if  H  R  12825  is  enacted  into 
law 

I  cordially  invite  any  other  Members 
of  the  House  who  desire  so  to  do,  to  file 
companion  bills  in  early  January  next 
to  H  R    12825 


LOSS  LE.'UDER  SALES  AND  FAKE 
I  WHOLESALE  ADS 

Mr,  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  &sk 
unanimous  c  nsent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.':':  of  the  grentleman  from  Min- 
nesota^ 

There  was  no  objection.     ► 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Jan- 
uary 1959  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
represent  the  people  of  Ramsey  County, 
the  P'ourth  Congressional  District  of 
Minnesota  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  US.  Congress.  As  a  first 
term  Member  of  this  House  I  have  wit- 
nessed many  issues  coming  before  the 
Congress  to  be  resolved.  Among  these 
issues  are  several  important  matters 
which  are  of  interest  to  the  many  thou- 
sands of  small  businessmen  residing  in 
my  district. 

Several  months  ago,  I  circulated  sev- 
eral thousand  letters  to  the  small  busi- 
nessmen inviting  their  comments  on 
important  issues  before  Congress  in  the 
second  session.  Of  those  who  respond- 
ed I  was  informed  that  in  addition  to 
preserving  a  lasting  peace,  they  were  also 
interested  in  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  loss  leader  sales — that  is,  the 
selling  of  goods  at  prices  unreasonably 
below  cost — repeal  of  the  telephone  war- 
time excise  tax,  no  increase  in  postal 
rates,  until  everyone  pays  his  fair  share, 
the  curbing  of  fake  wholesale  ads. 
tougher  antitrust  penalties  to  prevent 
monopoly  expansion  and  a  measure 
which  would  iiva.nl  tax  deferment  to 
small  businessmen  to  permit  them  to  <:et 
aside  funds  for  their  retirement  free  of 
taxes  until  they  receive  their  income 
after  retirement 

I  am  taking  the  floor  t-oday  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  these  measures 
which  are  so  neces.sary  to  the  economic 
growth  of  one  of  the  most  important 
segments  of  society,  the  small  business- 
man 

The  ob-pctive  of  my  bi:i,  H,R  12625. 
13  to  prohibit  by  Federal  law  certain  dis- 
criminations in  price  and  sales  at  un- 
reasonably low  prices,  including  those 
at  levels  below  cast 

Among  th;e  practices  which  would  be 
prohibited  by  the  terms  of  my  bill  are 


those  which  havf^  b^^^n  -  ■  d.-ctmatically 
brought  t-o  liKht  during  t:.e  recent  hear- 
ings before  subcommittees  on  small 
business  During  these  hearings  one 
witness  after  another  admitted  using  the 
great  resources  of  his  company  in  mak- 
ing sales  at  prices  below  cost  to  the  det- 
riment of  small  business. 

A  reason  frequently  given  for  the  rela- 
tive decline  of  small  distributive  busi- 
ness and  the  growth  of  the  large  retail 
consumer  goods  chains  and  super- 
markets. Is  the  frequent  use  by  these 
larger  entities  of  the  device  of  selling 
one  or  more  popular  products  below  ac- 
tual cost  in  order  to  attract  trade  to 
their  stores  and  away  from  the  small 
retailer.  This  practice  is  generally 
known  as  "loss  leader'  and  is  sometimes 
called  "bait  advertising." 

The  hearings,  which  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  House  Small  Busmess 
Committee,  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
practice  of  selling  certain  items  at  un- 
reasonably low  prices  is  widespread.  It 
was  reported  recently  that  a  large  con- 
cern was  selling  milk  in  Florida  at  1  cent 
per  half  gallon.  Other  instances  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  where  products  have 
been  retailing  at  less  than  one-quarter 
of  the  cost  of  producing  the  product. 
Small  business  concerns  are  much 
alarmed  by  this  practice  and  its  effect 
toward  eliminating  them  and  creating 
monopolies. 

Many  States  have  enacted  legislation 
to  combat  this  practice  of  selling  below 
cost.  Courts  have  upheld  the  State  laws 
but  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law  of  any 
State  does  not  reach  beyond  the  State 
line,  it  can  have  no  application  to  trans- 
actions in  interstate  commerce. 

The  problem  is  now  up  to  Congress. 
We  should  act  to  place  In  the  hands  of 
the  enforcement  agency  and  in  the 
hands  of  small  business  the  tools  with 
v.hich  they  may  be  enabled  to  stop  or 
reduce  the  use  of  monopolistic  practice 
of  price  discrimination.  The  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  will  help  us  and  help 
small  business. 

My  other  small  business  bill.  H  R. 
12662,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  that  would 
outlaw  fake  wholesale  ads  In  many 
instances  one  can  read  in  a  daily  news- 
paper, "Wholesale  prices  this  week 
only" — or  similar  misleading  advertising. 
In  90  percent  or  more  of  these  cases  it 
is  not  a  true,  wholesale  price.  Rather 
it  is  a  price  somewhat  less  than  sug- 
gested retail.  In  other  cases  it  is  not 
even  that.  My  bill  would  call  a  halt  to 
that  type  of  fakery.  This  is  essential 
for  the  protection  of  both  the  consumer 
and  the  honest  retailer  who  is  too  scru- 
pulous to  advertise  in  this  misleading 
maruier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  get  to  those 
bills  this  session,  I  sincerely  hope  they 
will  find  early  favorable  action  in  1961. 


PAY  RAISE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas'" 


There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  introduced  today  a  bill  which 
provides  for,  first,  a  6-percent  across- 
the-board  salary  increase  for  postal  em- 
ployes; and  second,  a  temporary  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Civilian  Employees 
Compensation  Policy. 

I  believe  this  proposal  can  become  law 
during  these  final  days  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress. 

This  legislation  will  establish  the  tem- 
porary Commission  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive pay  study  which  the  executive 
branch  has  been  requesting  since  1958 
and  which  is  so  vital  to  legislative  con- 
sideration of  pay  increases.  I  offered  a 
6-percent  pay  increase  in  our  committee. 
It  was  not  accepted.  I  was  ready  to 
offer  it  again  on  the  floor  of  the  House  if 
given  the  opportunity.  It  was  not  per- 
mitted under  the  "gag  rule"  applied  to 
our  consideration  of  the  pay  bill.  Under 
the  rule  adopted  no  amendments  were 
allowed  except  those  approved  by  the 
committee. 

Our  committee  heard  testimony  on 
proposed  pay  increases  during  14  days  of 
hearings.  The  hearings  revealed  postal 
employees  were  lagging  considerably  be-^ 
hind  the  pay  of  their  fellow  workers  in 
comparable  jxjsitions  in  industry,  par- 
ticularly in  the  metropolitan  areas. 
More  than  40  percent  of  the  534.000  reg- 
ular and  substitute  employees  of  the 
postal  service  work  and  live  in  the  met- 
ropolitan areas  served  by  the  60  largest 
post  ofiBces.  These  are  the  employees 
who  need  a  salary  adjustment  now.  I 
believe  that  a  modest  6-percent  increase 
for  postal  employees,  as  provided  by  title 
I  of  my  bill,  is  amply  justified  by  the  tes- 
timony given  during  the  hearings  before 
our  committee. 

To  me,  the  justification  for  a  6-p>er- 
cent  postal  pay  increase  is  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  arguments  that  any  in- 
crease should  be  withheld  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  study  by  the  temporary 
Commission  proposed  by  this  bill  or  the 
current  study  by  the  executive  branch 
on  the  survey  of  salary  rates. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  tem- 
porary Commission  to  develop  a  better 
pay  system  for  the  entire  Federal  Ck)v- 
ernment.  As  chairman  or  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  since  its 
creation  in  1947.  I  have  pointed  out  re- 
peatedly that  the  present  uncoordinated 
variety  of  Federal  pay  practices  is  ineffi- 
cient and  wasteful  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  taxpayers,  as  well  as  unfair  to 
many  Federal  employees. 

My  committee  studies,  in  cooperation 
with  the  administration,  have  disclosed 
that  the  $13  billion  annual  Federal  civil- 
ian payroll  is  paid  out  under  77  widely 
varied  statutory  or  administrative  wage 
plans.  No  attempt  has  been  made  for 
over  40  years  to  modernize  this  overall 
pay  structure  and,  as  a  consequence,  no 
proper  relationship  exists  between  pay 
rates  in  the  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or,  in  fact,  within  any  one 
branch  of  the  Government. 

In  1958  immediately  following  enact- 
ment of  a  10 -percent  general  salary  in- 
crea.se  for  Federal  civilian  employees. 
President  Eisenhower   proposed   to  the 
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Congress  a  review  of  all  comp«^'nsation 
systems  In  the  three  branchc5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  directt^d  toward  ostrib- 
lishment  of  an  equitable  employee  com- 
pensation policy.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  renewed  in  the  Presidents 
budget  me.s.sage  for  tJie  1960  fiscal  year 
and  again  in  the  mes.sa;;e  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Januai-y  18.  1960.  tran.smitting 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1961.  I 
have  consistently  advocated  that  we  take 
prompt  and  decisive  action  on  this  re- 
quest of  the  President.  The  temporary 
Commission  I  am  proposing  to  be  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation  w  ould  carry  out 
those  recommendations. 

It  Is  planned  that  cur  committee  stafT 
study  on  pay  and  classification  systems 
for  postal  field  employees  and  for  other 
Federal  employees  will  be  completed  and 
made  available  for  use  by  our  committee 
and  the  Commission  established  under 
this  legislation. 

The  Commis.sion  should  come  up  with 
a  comprehensive  basic  pay  policy  which 
can  be  used  as  a  guide  for  legislative  pay 
proposals  in  the  future.  Such  basic  pay 
p>olicy  should  include  a  determination  of 
the*  economic  and  social  factors  to  be 
considered  in  establishing  pay  scales.  It 
should  provide  the  appropriate  relation- 
ships between  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments  and  Indus- 
try pay  It  should  also  provide  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  employees  and  em- 
ployee organizations  in  determining  a 
classification  and  pay  pobcy.  It  should 
Include  the  extent  to  which  salary  and 
wage  rates  may  be  established  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis,  on  a  regional  basis,  or  on 
an  Industry  basis;  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  wage  policies;  the  center  of 
responsibility  for  fixing  and  revising  pay 
rates  on  a  continuing  basis;  the  methods 
by  which  pay  rates  would  be  fixed  and 
revised;  and  the  methods  of  installing 
any  new  classification  or  pay  plans. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  legislation 
Including  these  prcpo.sals — a  6-percent 
pay  Increase  for  postal  employees  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
Federal  Civilian  Employees  Comp>en.sa- 
tion  Policy — has  a  good  chance  of  being 
enacted  into  law  during  these  last  few 
days  of  the  86th  Congress. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  In  the  belief 
that  Congress  will  not  override  the 
President's  pending  veto  of  the  pay  raise 
bill. 


SECnON-BY-SECnON  ANALYSIS  OF 
H.R.  12677,  REPORTED  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVFXT  Mr  Speaker,  I  sim 
setting  forth  In  the  REtx)RD  a  .section-by- 
section  analysis  of  H.R.  12677,  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  favorably  reF>orted — 19 
to  9  vote — by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  to  be  considered 
by  the  House  on  Thursday  of  this  weet 

My  pxirpose  in  offering  such  an  ex- 
planation is  to  inform  my  colleagues  of 


the  sum  itnd  .substance  and  intent  of  the 
proposal  It  is  aLso  an  effort  to  elimi- 
nate .«--omc  confusion  and  mi.«;undpr- 
standing  that  appears  to  prevail  atx  ut 
many  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12677. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  fol- 
lows : 

Tj>n.  Labor  Standards  Av.eNDME?rrs  House 
CoMMiTTE*  Bna.  (H  R.  12677) — Secxion-bt- 
Sbcttion  Analysis 

Section  1 ;  Contains  the  official  title  of 
the  biU :  "Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1960." 

Section  2:  Contains  a  declaration  of  con- 
gre6£lunal  findings  and  policy. 

Section  3:  Contains  definitions  of  terms 
used  In  the  blU  modifying  or  adding  to  defi- 
nitions now  contained  In  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  "act"),   as  follows: 

(a)  Amends  the  definition  of  the  term 
'agriculture,"  contained  In  section  3(f)  of 
the  present  act,  to  provide  that  the  term 
Includes  the  processing  of  shade-grown  to- 
bacco by  agricultural  employees  employed 
In  growing  and  harvesting  such  tobacco.  In- 
cluding such  operations  as  drying,  curing, 
fermenting,  bulking,  rebulklng.  sorting, 
grading,  aging,  and  baling,  prior  to  the  stem- 
ming process.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  provide  a  new  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hours  exception  for  employees  en- 
gaged In  such  operations,  since  employees  en- 
gaged In  "agriculture"  are  exempt  from  such 
provisions  under  section  lS(a)  (6)  of  the  act. 
The  exemption  applies  only  to  agrtculttiral 
employees  who  are  also  employed  In  grow- 
ing and  harvesting  shade-grown  tobacco. 

(m)  Amends  the  term  "wage."  as  defined 
in  the  present  act,  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  determine  the  ~falr  value."  In- 
stead of  the  actual  cost  of  board,  lodging, 
or  other  facilities  furnished  employees  which 
are  to  be  considered  as  part  of  "wages." 
Where  an  employer  and  an  employee  agree 
upon  a  reasonable  valuation  of  such  facili- 
ties, such  agreed  upon  valuation  shall  gov- 
ern In  determining  the  "wage"  pmld  to  any 
employee  for  purpoces  of  the  act.  Instead  of 
the  Secretary's  determination  or  the  ac- 
tual cost.  The  first  proviso  Included  In  sec- 
tion 3(m)  also  permits  employees  and  em- 
ployers to  agree,  through  bona  fide  collective 
bargaining,  to  exclude  the  cost  of  facilities 
from  the  calculation  of  "wages"  under  the 
act. 

(p)  Defines  "Secretary"  for  purposes  of  the 
act  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

(q)  Defines  "enterprise"  to  include  all 
units  of  a  chalnstore,  or  other  multlunlt  or- 
ganization In  which  "related  activities"  are 
conducted  for  a  common  "business  purpose" 
through  unified  operation  or  common  con- 
trol. It  does  not  Include  nonprofit  hospitals, 
•ducittlonal,  eleemosynary,  or  religious  or- 
ganisations since  these  are  not  operated  for 
a  business  purpose.  The  question  whether 
a  locally  owned  and  controlled  establish- 
ment Is  part  of  another  enterprise  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  to  be  decided  In  light  of  all  the 
circumstances.  Under  the  definition,  a  local- 
ly o*-ned  and  controlled  retail  or  service 
establishment  Is  not  to  be  deemed  t-o  be  f  ther 
than  a  separate  and  distinct  enterprise  sc>le- 
ly  by  reason  of  an  agreement  "(1)  that  It 
will  not  sell  any  goods  competing  with  the 
g^Kxls  specified  by  a  particular  manufacturer, 
distributor,  or  advertiser,  or  (2^  that  It  will 
)oln  with  other  locally  owned  and  controlled 
oonoems  in  the  same  Industry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ccrtlectlve  purchasing  "  While  such 
an  a^rreement  would  r'>t  under  this  provision 
in  and  of  itself  have  the  effect  of  requiring 
that  a  local  establishn^ent  be  oor.^Kiered  as 
part  of  anoUxer  enterprise,  other  circum- 
stances such  as  control  oif  lt«  personnel  poli- 
cies, wages,  or  sales  prices,  retention  otf  title 
to  the  goods  it  sells  until  sold,  or  other  limi- 
tations by  or  through  the  other  enterprise  on 


the  local  estaoiiEhineui  s  i.'idepe:idence  of 
judgment  or  c-p>eration  nxay  Ic-ac  the  c.'urts  to 
reirard  such  local  esUibUshment  as  p;in  of 
tJie  atl;er  enterprise.  I.n  making  deierir..na- 
tx  ns  whether  a  business  which  :s  ic>cal!y 
ow:ied  and  contru»ied  is  pa.'t  (  .'  kw:  :  vr 
esta::'!lsh.T!ent  the  courts  wouid  n^  !  tx"  ',''<- 
eluded  from  cu.usidf ring  puch  ar.  atrreeiTier.t 
as  evidence  rpievrait  m  the  hcht  i.1  all  the 
rircumstances  in  any  determinauon  whether 
the  local  establishment  is  standing  the  rislt 
of  loss  and  has  the  opportunity  for  gain 
from  the  operation  of  the  establishment. 

(r)  Defines  "activity  affecting  commerce" 
to  Include  any  activity,  business,  or  Industry 
in  commerce  or  necessary  to  commerce  or  to 
the  production  ot  goods  for.  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  in.  commerce.  It  enlarges  the 
scope  of  the  present  act  which  Is  limited  to 
employees  who  are  engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
and  which  thereby  excludes  employees  who 
hflJidle,  work  on  or  distribute  within  a  State 
goods  produced  for  commerce  In  other  States. 
The  bill  does  not  bring  under  the  act  the 
emplo\ees  of  all  employers  who  axe  engaged 
in  activities  affecting  commerce,  but  only 
those  employed  by  enterpri.^-es  falling  within 
the  three  categories  specifically  described  in 
section  3(s). 

(8)  Defines  "enterprise  engaged  In  an  ac- 
tivity affecting  commerce"  so  as  to  apply  only 
to  the  following  three  categories : 

(8)  (1)  Enterprises  having  one  or  more  re- 
tail or  service  establishments  with  aggregate 
annual  sales  by  such  establifhments  (exclu- 
sive of  excise  taxes)   of  $1   million  or  more; 

(s)  (2)  Enterprises  having  one  or  more  es- 
tablishments engaged  in  latinderinp.  clean- 
ing, or  repairing  clothes  or  fabrics  where  the 
aggregate  annual  sales  by  such  enterprise 
(exclusive  of  excise  taxes)  amount  to  $1 
mUllon  or  more;  or 

(s)(3)  Enterprises  engaged  in  the  transit 
business  If  the  aggregate  anniial  sales  by  such 
enterprise  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes)  amount 
to   tl    million    or   more. 

A  proviso  contained  In  section  3(e^  ex- 
cludes from  coverage  the  so-called  "mom  and 
pop"  Ebope  and  services.  A  second  proviso 
defines  the  term  annual,  as  used  in  section 
3(s)  (1),  (2),  and  <3)  as  meaning  the  four 
preceding  calendar  quarters,  except  that  In 
the  case  of  new  enterprises  or  enterprises  re- 
sulting frcwn  a  merger  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe a  shorter  period  (not  lees  than  one 
calendar  quarter) .  This  provision  Is  consis- 
tent with  regulations  of  the  US  Department 
of  Labor  governing  the  application  of  the 
"annual  dollar  volume  of  sales"  test  in  sec- 
tions 13(a)  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  the  present 
act. 

Section  4:  Contains  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  act  providing  that  the  provisions 
for  appointment  of  special  industry  commit- 
tees in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virein  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa  shall  be  applicable  to  newly 
covered  industries  under  the  act,  namely, 
"enterprises  enpaged  In  an  activity  affecting 
commerce."  as  defined  In  section  8(8). 

Sections  5  and  Ci  Minimum  wages  and 
maxlmtun  hours  are  established  In  tw^o  sep- 
arate and  different  schedules  for  (1)  em- 
ployees now  covered  by  the  act,  and  (2)  newly 
covered    employees,    as    follows: 


Mtnlmum 

Overtime  rates 

wace 

after— 

(1)  Presentiy  ooverad 

employees: 

1st  year 

$tl5 

40-bour  we^ 

Myear 

i.ao 

(0. 

Tberesfter 

i.as 

0). 

(2)  Xewly  0oiverod 

employees: 

1st  year 

1.00 

48botirs. 

SdToar 

l.K) 

4fl  honrs. 

Sdyew 

1  30 

44  boors. 

4Uiyear _ 

L35 

42  boon. 

Thereafter 

1.25 

40  boon. 

I 


No  change  in  rr«*Dt  set. 
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Section  5'  c  I  requires  the  same  pflVMUlMgr' 
Increases  as  on  the  mainland  In  ^W  mini- 
mum wage  rates  of  employees  In  Puer'^o  Ricn, 
the  Virgin  Island.^.  a:-.d  American  Samoa 
The^e  rates  presently  fixed  by  wa^e  order  on 
tile  basis  of  the  reccmmeiidatiMr.s  of  special 
Industry  committees!,  except  'hat  the  first 
percentage  increase  could  Oe  superseded  by  a 
wage  order  based  jn  the  recimmendar  i.  r.s  of 
?»  special  industrv  committee  app"in*ed  on 
app»;al  alleging  tha"  such  increa.->e  wii;  re- 
sult m  substantial  curtailment  of  employ- 
ment by  an  Industry  or  employers  employing 
a  majority  of  the  employees  In  the  Industry. 
Minimum  wage  rates  for  newly  covered  em- 
ploye>^s  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa  would  be  fixed  by  spe- 
cial Industry  committees 

Section  6i  f )  :  amends  section  7  of  the  act  by 
adding  to  this  section  a  new  subsection  (h) 
providing  that  no  employer  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  violated  the  maximum  hours  provi- 
sions applicable  to  newly  covered  employees 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  section  7  by  em- 
ploying any  such  employee  for  a  workweek  In 
excess  of  the  applicable  workweek  prescribed 
in  such  subsection  If  (1)  such  employee's 
regular  rate  of  pay  Is  In  excess  of  1  '-2 
times  the  minimum  hourly  wage  rate 
to  which  he  Is  entitled  under  section  6(b) 
( 2  1 .  and  (  2 )  more  than  one-half  of  his  com- 
pensation for  a  representative  period  of  not 
less  than  1  month  Is  In  the  form  of  com- 
missions on  goods  or  services.  The  purpose 
of  this  provision  is  to  prevent  accumulations 
of  overtime  on  large  commissions  earned  dur- 
ing a  comparatively  short  time.  The  maxi- 
mum hours  provisions  of  the  bill  would,  of 
course  apply  In  accordance  with  their  terms 
to  employees  who  receive  less  than  one-half 
of  their  compensation  In  the  form  of  com- 
missions or  whose  regular  rate  of  pay  Is  less 
than  1 4  times  the  applicable  minimum 
hourly   wage  rate 

Section  7  Contains  technical  amendments 
to  the  act  providing  that  the  standards  and 
procedures  for  issuance  of  wage  orders  ftxlng 
nxinimum  waB;e  rates  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  special  Industry  committees 
flxmg  minimum  wage  rates  In  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  Issuance  of  wage 
orders  applicable  to  newly  covered  em- 
ployees. 1  e  .  thOije  employed  by  "enterprises 
engaged  in  an  activity  aiTectlng  commerce" 
in  such  islands 

Section  8  Contam.s  a  '^chnlcal  amend- 
ment making  the  child  labor  provisions  of 
the  act  applicable  to  enterprises  engaged  In 
an  activity  arfecting  commerce." 

Sec'ion  9  Amends  section  13(a)  of  the 
act.  containing  exemptions  from  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  maximum  hours  provision, 
and  section  13(b)  of  the  act.  containing 
exemptions  from  the  maximum  hours  pro- 
vision.  as  follows 

Section  ISiaitli  :  Adds  a  proviso  to  sec- 
tion 13(a)(1)  of  the  act  providing  that  the 
exemption  for  employees  employed  In  a  local 
retailing  capacity  which  Is  contained  In  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee  of 
an  enterpri.se  engaged  In  an  activity  affect- 
ing commerce,  eg  ,  retail  or  service  enter- 
prises that  meet  the  $1  million  sales 
test  specified  In  section  3(S).  The  exemp- 
tion contained  In  section  13(a)(1)  for  em- 
ployees employed  in  a  bona  fide  execuUve, 
administrative,  professional,  or  local  retail- 
ing capacity  Is  not  otherwise  changed. 

Section  13(a)(2):  Amends  section  13(a) 
(2)  of  the  act.  which  provides  an  exemption 
for  employees  employed  by  a  retail  or  ser-.-lce 
establishment,  by  adding  to  the  requirements 
for  exemption  contained  In  the  present  act  a 
requirement  that  such  establishment  shall 
not  constitute,  nor  be  a  part  of  an  enterprise 
engaged  In  an  activity  affecting  commerce. 
The  sales  and  services  of  the  establishment 
or  of  any  enterprise  of  which  It  Is  a  part, 
must  be  less  than  «1  million  annually  In 
order  to  qualify  for  exemption  under  section 
13(  a  I  (  2  i ,  as  amended 
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Section  13(a)(3i:  The  present  exempt!. m 
ioT  laundering,  cleaning,  and  repamu*;  es- 
tabllsiunents  contained  In  secti  )n  13ia)'3) 
of  the  act  Is  modified  along  the  same  lines  as 
section  13(a)(2)  applicable  to  ret-all  and 
service   establishments. 

Section  13(aM4i;  Section  13(a)  (4>  of  the 
act  which  provides  an  exemption  for  em- 
ployees employed  by  exempt  retail  or  strv- 
Ice  establishments  which  make  or  process 
the  goods  which  they  sell,  is  retained  in  the 
act  unchanged. 

Section  13(a)(5):  Section  13(a)(5)  of  the 
act,  which  provides  an  exemption  for  em- 
ployees employed  In  fishing  or  In  processing 
fish  or  seafood  pr(xlucts.  Is  retained,  with  a 
minor  amendment  which  makes  It  applicable 
not  only  to  employees  employed  In  such  ac- 
tivities, but  also  to  employees  who  are  "nec- 
essary to  the  conduct  of"  such  activities. 

Section  13(a)  (6)  :  Section  13(a)  (6)  of  the 
act  which  provides  an  exemption  for  employ- 
ees employed  In  agriculture  or  In  connection 
with  the  operation  or  maintenance  of  non- 
profit or  share  crop  irrigation  ditches  used 
exclusively  for  supply  and  storing  of  water 
for  agricultural  purposes,  Is  retained  In  the 
act  unchanged. 

Section  13(a)  (7)  :  Section  13(a)  (7)  of  the 
act.  which  provides  an  exemption  for  employ- 
ees exempted  by  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  for  employment  of  learners,  ap- 
prentices, handicapped  workers,  Is  retained 
In  the  act  unchanged. 

Section  13(a)  (8)  :  Section  13(a)  (8).  which 
provides  an  exemption  for  employees  em- 
ployed In  connection  with  the  publication  of 
small  weekly,  semlweekly.  or  dally  newspa- 
pers Is  retained  In  the  act  unchanged. 

Section  13(a)(9):  The  present  exemption 
for  employees  of  local  transit  companies  Is  re- 
pealed and  In  Its  place  Is  Inserted  a  new  ex- 
emption for  employees  employed  In  a  motion 
picture  theater. 

Section  13(a)  (10):  Section  13(a)  (10)  of 
the  act.  which  provides  an  exemption  for  in- 
dividuals employed  within  the  area  of  pro- 
duction (as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  "en- 
gaged in  handling,  packing,  storing,  ginning, 
compressing,  pasteurizing,  drying,  preparing 
In  their  raw  or  natural  state,  or  canning  of 
agricultural  or  hortlculttiral  commodities  for 
market,  or  In  making  cheese  or  butter  or 
other  dairy  products,"  is  retained  In  the  act 
unchanged. 

Section  13(a)  (11):  Section  13(a)  (11)  of 
the  act.  which  provides  an  exemption  for 
telephone  switchboard  oi>erator8  employed 
in  public  telephone  exchanges  with  fewer 
than  750  stations  Is  modified  so  that  tele- 
phone switchboard  operators  will  be  covered 
unless  the  Individual,  group,  association, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  holding  com- 
pany by  which  they  are  employed  has  fewer 
than  750  telephones  Telephone  switchboard 
operators  will  be  exempt  If  they  are  employed 
by  a  concern  which  has  fewer  than  750  tele- 
phone stations  In  the  one  or  more  exchanges 
owned,  operated  and  controlled  by  such 
concern. 

Section  13(a)  (12):  Section  13(a)  (12)  of 
the  act,  which  provides  an  exemption  for  em- 
ployees of  an  employer  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  operating  taxlcabs.  Is  retained  In  the 
act  unchanged. 

Section  13(a) (13):  Section  13(a)(13). 
which  provides  an  exemption  for  employeea 
or  proprietors  In  exempt  retail  or  service  es- 
tablishments who  are  engaged  in  handling 
telegraphic  messages  for  the  public  under  an 
agency  or  contract  arrangement  with  a  tele- 
graph company  where  the  telegraph  message 
revenue  of  the  agency  does  not  exceed  $500 
a  month.  Is  retained  In  the  act  unchanged. 
Section  13(a)  (14):  Section  13(a)(14)  of 
the  act.  which  provides  an  exemption  for  em- 
ployees employed  as  seamen.  Is  retained  In 
the  act  unchanged. 

Section    13(a)  (15):    Section    13(a)  (15)    of 
the  act.  which  provides  an  exemption  for  em- 


ployees employed  In  logging  operations  em- 
ploying fewer  than  12  employees,  is  retained 
In  the  act  unchanged. 

Section  13(a)  (16):  Section  la(a)(ie)  con- 
tinues to  exempt  employees  of  an  establish- 
ment primarily  engaged  In  the  preparation  or 
offering  of  food  or  beverages  for  human  con- 
sumption. If  such  employee  Is  employed  in 
connection  with  such  preparation  or  offer- 
ing of  food  or  beverages  either  on  the  prem- 
ise or  by  such  services  as  catering,  banquet, 
box  lunch,  or  curb  or  counter  service  to  the 
public  or  to  employees  or  to  members  or 
guests  of  members  of  clubs.  Under  this  ex- 
emption, the  typical  restaurant  which  Is 
operated  as  a  separate  and  distinct  enter- 
prise would  be  exempt  but  a  typical  eating 
place  In  a  hotel.  def>artment  stores,  grocery 
store,  variety  store,  or  other  establishments 
primarily  engaged  In  other  types  of  business 
would  not  be  exempt.  It  Is  to  be  under- 
stood that  hotels  and  motels  are  consid- 
ered as  being  primarily  engaged  In  providing 
lodging  facilities,  and  that  other  services 
provided  by  hotels  or  motels,  such  as  pro- 
viding food  or  beverages  In  a  restaurant, 
lunch  counter,  coffee  shop,  or  through  room 
service,  are  merely  Incidental  to  their  fimc- 
tlons  of  providing  such  lodging  facilities. 
P^irthermore.  In  a  dei>artment  store,  grocery 
store,  or  other  establishments  primarily  en- 
gaged In  other  types  of  business,  restaurants, 
lunch  counters,  and  snack  bars  are  i^dl- 
narlly  operated  simply  as  departments  of 
such  establishments  and  food  and  beverages 
are  made  available  to  patrons  of  such  eatab- 
Ushments  for  their  convenience  while  pa- 
tronizing the  goods  or  services  provided  by 
such  establishments. 

Section  13(aM17):  Continues  to  exempt 
employees  employed  In  occupations  In  which 
tips  regularly  received  are  recognized  as  a 
substantial  part  of  the  employees  compensa- 
tion as  defined  and  delimited  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Section  13(a)  (18)  :  Section  13(a)  (18)  con- 
tinues the  present  exemption  for  employees 
employed  In  amusement  or  recreational  es- 
tablishments  operated   on  a  seasonal   basis. 

Section  13(b)  :  The  present  exemptions 
from  the  maximum  hours  provision  appli- 
cable to  ( 1 )  motor  truck  and  motor  bus  em- 
ployees whose  hours  of  work  are  subject  to 
regulations  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; (2)  employees  of  railroad  carriers 
and  pipelines  subject  to  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  Act;  (3)  em- 
ployees of  airlines  subject  to  title  II  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Act;  (4)  employees  employed 
In  canning  fish  or  seafood  products;  and  (6) 
Individuals  employed  as  outside  buyers  of 
poultrr,  eggs,  cream  or  milk  In  their  raw  or 
natural  state,  are  retained  In  the  act  un- 
changed. A  new  exemption,  numbered 
I>aragraph  (6),  Is  added  to  section  13(b) 
exempting  from  the  maximum  hours  i>ro- 
vlslona  employees  of  radio  or  television  sta- 
tions which  are  located  In  a  city  or  town  of 
less  than  100,000  population.  Exemption 
would  not  be  applicable,  however,  to  radio 
or  television  stations  located  In  a  city  or 
town  of  such  size  which  Is  part  of  a  standard 
metropolitan  area  as  defined  and  designated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Census. 

Section  10:  Under  subsection  (a),  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  bill  Is  November  1.  IMO. 
Under  subsection  (b)  the  application  of  the 
overtime  provisions  to  newly  covered  em- 
ployees would  be  suspended  where  such  pro- 
visions would  result  In  a  conflict  with  the 
terms  of  a  bona  fide  Individual  contract  or  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  which  U  In 
writing  and  Is  entered  Into  more  than  30 
days  prtor  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill.  The  application  of  the  overtime  pro- 
visions to  employees  covered  by  such  a  con- 
tract or  agreement  would  be  suspended  until 
the  expiration  of  the  contract  or  agreement. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  contract  or  agree- 
ment, the  act  would  become  effective  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  terms. 
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THE  HON(  )R.\BLE  AIME  J    POR.'^lND 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  11 
terms  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Aime  J.  Foband  will  not 
seek  reelection  this  fall.  For  22  years 
he  has  given  the  best  of  his  mind,  his 
energy,  and  his  heart  In  the  service  of 
the  First  Rhode  Lsland  District  and  the 
Nation.  And  now.  for  reasons  of  health, 
he  must  learn  to  take  it  easy. 

It  will  be  diflBcult  for  us  to  adjust  our- 
•selves  to  his  absence  from  the  Capitol. 
Aime  was  con.scientious.  He  was  de- 
pendable. He  was  always  present  to  do 
his  share  of  the  work,  and  more.  His 
seasoned  judgment  and  his  i>ainsta.king 
attention  to  details  gave  us  confidence 
in  ourselves  and  in  the  mission  of  Con- 
gress to  represent  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  citizens  of  our  Republic. 

Aime  loved  this  House  and  all  of  its 
traditions  and  responsibilities.  As  sec- 
ond-ranking member  of  the  imp>ortant 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  he  was  a 
key  factor  in  the  legislative  process.  By 
hLs  devotion  to  duty  he  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  government  that  few  men  pos- 
sess. Quiet  and  resei-ved  in  tempera- 
ment, he  instinctively  knew  and  meas- 
ui-ed  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  leader- 
ship. When  he  took  over  the  role  of 
presiding  officer  he  insisted  on  the  de- 
corum and  the  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  which  are  essential  to  the  delib- 
erations of  a  democratic  assembly.  To 
him.  goveiTunent  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed  was  the  very  life  spirit  of  our 
society. 

Born  in  the  textile  city  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  and  reared  by  hard-working  par- 
ents who  gave  to  him  the  heritage  of 
Cathohc  faith  and  French  culture,  he 
knew  from  first  hand  experience  the 
difficulties  of  those  who  toiled  in  the 
poor-paying  textile  mills  where  labor 
was  regarded  as  only  a  commodity.  He 
saw  the  ruthlessness  of  an  economic 
system  where  there  was  no  provision  for 
human  beings  during  period  of  enforced 
idleness,  and  in  their  old  age.  And  he 
vowed  that  someday,  if  he  ever  got  the 
chance,  he  would  do  something  to 
change  this  heartless  exploitation  which 
crushed  human  dignity  and  threatened 
everything  that  we  stood  for  as  a  nation 
dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare. 

As  secretary  to  two  Members  of  Con- 
gress, from  1929  through  1935.  he  hved 
through  the  dark  days  of  economic  col- 
lapse, and  the  pioneering  efforts  by  the 
Congress  to  enact  those  laws  that  would 
protect  the  Nation  and  its  people  from 
ever  enduring  such  privations  again. 

Prom  1937  on,  with  the  exception  of 
1939-40,  he  has  served  continuously  as  a 
Member  of  this  House.  As  a  result  of 
the  voluminous  testimony  that  he  heard, 
and  the  studies  that  he  made,  he  con- 
ceived, introduced  and  fought  for  the 
Forand  bill,  designated  to  fill  a  long- 


standing gap  in  our  social  structure  by 
providing,  through  the  Social  Security 
Act,  for  health  Insurance  protection  for 
the  aged. 

The  Forand  bill  did  not  pass.  A  weak- 
er substitute  is  being  approved  by  the 
Congress  at  this  session. 

But  Aime  Forand,  more  than  any 
other  man,  opened  the  way  to  this  new 
horizon  of  security  for  the  aged.  And 
when  the  day  comes  that  his  vision  and 
his  purpose  will  be  vindicated  by  a 
health  insurance  law  for  the  aged  that 
will  reach  the  goal  that  he  set  for  us — 
that  bill  will  be  a  living  memorial  for- 
ever to  the  services  of  Representative 
Aime  J.  Forand. 

Rhode  Island  and  the  Nation  are 
proud  of  this  legislator  who  knows 
that  the  greatest  assets  of  the  United 
States  are  its  180  million  human  beings. 

As  our  esteemed  colleague  leaves  us 
for  the  retirement  he  has  richly  earned, 
we  say  to  him:  "Thank  you,  Aime,  and 
God  bless  you." 


DEFINE  OUR  NATIONAL  PURPOSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rhodes]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
SF>eaker,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  full-page 
ad  published  recently  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  many  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation,  in  which  Life 
magazine  asked,  "What  Shall  We  Do 
With  Our  Greatness?"  This  define-our- 
national-purpose  campaign  by  Life  needs 
at  least  these  points  included  in  the  defi- 
nition. Just  how  can  we  define  the  na- 
tional purpose  when  the  full  facts  are  not 
known  to  the  American  people?  How 
can  Life  piously  call  for  a  national  de- 
bate on  the  objectives  of  American  so- 
ciety when  it  is  part  of  a  campaign  to 
confuse  and  mislead  the  American  peo- 
ple? Distortion,  slanting,  and  rigging 
are  all  part  of  the  Life  approach  to  re- 
porting news  and  information.  Has  not 
the  Luce  monopoly  studied  democracy 
sufficiently  to  learn  that  the  most  essen- 
tial element  of  a  vibrant  democratic  peo- 
ple is  that  they  are  well  informed  on  the 
issues?  By  pushing  and  squeezing  and 
stuffing  the  issues  into  the  predetermined 
Time-Life  frame  of  reference,  they  make 
a  mockery  of  a  "crusade  to  define  our 
national  purpose." 

A  quotation  from  Ammunition,  an  au- 
toworkers'  publication,  gives  an  excellent 
description  of  Time  and  Life  publishers. 
Let  me  quote: 

The  sanctimonious  Mr.  Luce,  publisher  of 
Time  and  Life,  most  especially  Is  guilty  of 
hypocrisy.  He  Is  a  man  much  given  to  dec- 
larations of  patriotism;  his  publications  pa- 
rade him  as  godlike;  he  Is  clamorous  In  de- 
fense of  the  free  press.  Yet,  his  magazines 
are  masterpieces  of  bias. 

They  are  snide,  shabby,  smart-alecky, 
sneering,  and,  above  all,  slick. 

They  snigger  rather  than  laugh.  They 
rarely  strike,  but  often  stab.  They  are 
mean  spirited  and  vindictive.  They  are 
unctuous  and  patronizing. 

Like  some  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
been  the  victim  of  a  stab  by  Life  and 
Time.    For  over  a  year  I  havo  been  fol- 


lowed by  character  assassins  and  liave 
now  felt  the  Luce  stab  in  the  back,  be- 
cause I  have  dared  to  call  public  atten- 
tion to  their  big  and  unwarranted  post- 
al subsidies. 

The  excuse  for  the  recent  Life  smear 
was  a  $33.75  purchase  I  made  on  my 
stationery  account  in  1958 — a  purchase 
with  funds  that  every  Member  knows 
were  my  own.  The  real  reason,  how- 
ever, for  the  Life  smear,  is  because  I  did 
not  yield  to  the  influence  and  pressure 
to  abandon  my  effoits  in  curtailing  the 
Luce  postal  subsidy  and  Federal  aid 
which  cost  American  taxpayers  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  month.  I  knew  what  to 
expect  after  a  visit  last  July,  from  a 
representative  of  Time,  Inc.,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Cawley,  lobbyist  for  the  Maga- 
zine Publishers'  Association, 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  June  17.  I  ad- 
dressed the  House  to  explam  the  reason 
for  what  was  back  of  this  smear  attack 
by  the  publishers  of  Life  and  Time 
magazines. 

I  gave  the  real  reason  for  this  smear; 
namely,  the  fact  that  I  have  repeatedly 
fought  to  place  a  dollar  ceiling  on  postal 
subsidies  paid  to  magazine  publishers — 
the  largest  of  which  go  to  Time.  Inc., 
publishers  of  Life  and  Time  magazines 
and  four  other  nationally  circulated 
publications. 

I  was  not  surprised  at  the  news  black- 
out of  my  remarks,  nor  was  I  surprised 
at  the  silent  treatment  given  to  the  ex- 
cellent speech  laist  Thursday  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  H.^RRIsJ.  On  last  Thursday  Mr. 
H.\RRis  gave  evidence  that  clearly  shows 
that  the  attack  by  the  Luce  and  Knight 
news  monopolies  was  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  smear  and  punish  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  been  investigating 
unethical  and  corrupt  practices  in  the 
important  field  of  communications,  or, 
as  in  my  case,  for  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  big  unwarranted  Federal 
handout  in  postal  subsidies.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  browbeat  Congress  to  prevent 
the  probers  from  reach:  :ie  and  exposing 
the  growing  monopoly  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices, of  which  the  Luce  and  Knight  in- 
terests are  guilty,  and  to  purge  from 
Congress  those  who  do  not  yield  to  then- 
power  and  corrupting  influence. 

What  is  more  unethical.  I  ask.  and 
what  is  more  dishonest  and  more  cor- 
rupt than  to  fake  a  picture  such  as  wa,s 
used  to  discredit  a  resE>ected  and  honi.u  - 
able  Member  of  this  House  as  we  all 
know  Oken  Harris  to  be''  This  is  but 
one  of  many  such  corrupt  practices. 

The  publishers  of  Time  and  Life  and 
of  the  Knight  cham  of  newspapers,  are 
insincere  and  dishonest  in  pretending 
to  crusade  for  disclosures  of  information 
on  th^exE>ense  spending  by  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  would  not  object  if  that  were  the 
real  intent,  but  when  the  objective  of 
these  publishers  is  to  dominate  Congress 
and  gain  selfish  advantages  for  them- 
selves, I  say  that  we  fail  in  our  respon- 
sibility when  we  ignore  such  unscrupu- 
lous and  dishonest  tactics, 

I  strongly  favor  publicizing  expense 
spending  by  Members' of  Congress  and 
full  disclosure  of  all  information.  But 
this  is  not  what  these  publishers  really 
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seek,  for  when  i:  comes  to  really  with- 
holding or  suppressuig  vital  news  and 
uiformation,  it  is  these  same  publishers 
who  are  most  guilty. 

They  tend  to  have  one  standard  when 
they  measure  the  performance  of  officials 
and  public  figures,  and  another  stamlard 
when  It  comes  to  measuring  iheir  own 
performance,  or  to  put  it  another  way, 
Lhey  hold  other  institutions  up  to  search- 
ing scrutiny,  but  are  unwilling  to  have 
the  same  scrutiny  applied  to  themselves. 

The  best  example  of  this  is  the  com- 
plete blackout  of  news  and  information 
in  re:,'ard  to  the  million-do!lar-a-raonih 
postal  subsidy  which  goes  to  the  Luce 
publicatio'LS.  On  this  question,  they  try 
desperate  y  to  keep  their  readers  in  the 
dark.  Their  reprisal  technique  is  swift 
Anyone  who  calls  public  aitt-ntio::  to 
their  unwarrtxnted  subsidy,  as  I  have 
done,  will  naturally  be  marked  for  re- 
prisal by  the  beneftcianes  of  this  big 
Federal  handout 

Bfca'ose  of  suppression  of  '.hese  facts 
by  this  news  monopoly,  few  people  know 
that  so  many  of  their  tax  dollars  are 
going  to  the  Luce  empire  Very  few 
people  know  that  this  subsidy  to  Life, 
Time  and  other  Luce  publications 
amounts  to  more,  much  mire  than  the 
combined  salaries  of  437  Members  of  the 
Hoise  of  Representatives,  including  the 
cost  of  their  living  expenses  in  Washing- 
ton, and  the  total  cost  of  all  stationery 
allowances  for  437  Conijre.ssTnen. 

If  Congress  has  been  lax  on  checking 
expense  account,^  of  its  own  Members, 
it  has  been  far  more  lax  in  permitting 
such  unwarranted  and  costly  subsidies. 
without  proper  scrutiny. 

Since  Luce  ir.terests  are  receiving  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  in  tax  dollars, 
why  should  not  they  report  how  this 
money  is  being  spent "^ 

Would  it  be  unrea.wnable  to  ask  these 
Luce  officials  to  inform  the  public  on  the 
amount  of  the  .salar.es  and  pensions 
these  executives  take  for  themselves,  and 
which  American  taxpayers  through 
the.se  subsidies  help  to  pay^  Why 
should  the  taxpayers  not  knr)w  how 
much  is  spent  for  junke'ini^  by  e.xecu- 
tives  of  Time.  Inc.,  and  for  liquor,  yachts. 
and  entertammerit.  and  .such  other  big 
spend!!.;,',  particularly  when  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  bill  is  paid  by  American 
taxpayers. 

TYie  hypocrisy  of  the  L.iire  empire  is 
obvious  They  have  opposed  Federal  aid 
for  needed  public  servic-  s  and  legislation 
to  help  the  average  citizen.  Yet  this 
monopoly  is  the  Nation's  largest  bene- 
ficiary of  Federal  aid.  Government 
handouts,   and   welfare   stateism. 

Luce  publications  have  been  the  most 
severe  critics  of  farm  subsidies.  Yet 
pastal  deficits  over  a  10-year  period  have 
exce'.'ded  the  total  cost  of  all  fairn  price- 
support  programs  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  the  last 
25   years. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions published  in  the  hearings  on  the 
agricultural  appropriations  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  rj59  a  table  setting  forth 
certain  Federal  expenditures  in  recfnr. 
years  for  business  aids  and  .special  serv- 
ices. This  showed  that  mail  .subsidies, 
of    which    Life    and   Time    get    a    lion  s 


share,    in    a    10-year    period,     i;i46-.^6, 
amounted  to  $5,968  million 

The  CCC  farm  price-support  lo.sses 
from  the  beginning  of  the  program  m 
1933  to  January  1,  1958.  amounted  to 
$5,173,746.788 — House  Committee  on 
A-r:culture  report  to  85th  Congress. 

Life  sees  small  farmers  who  cannot 
run  their  farms  profitably  as  special 
privileged  cliaract^'rs  m  getting  subsi- 
dies, and  has  even  sugge-sted  that  they 
move  to  the  city  aiirl  find  useful  work 
to  do 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  recent  esti- 
mates of  postal  subsidies  for  Life  maga- 
zine by  the  Post  Office  Department  were 
based  on  the  first  three  issues  in  March 
1956,  They  revealed  that  Life  paid  rev- 
enue of  $7,485,000  for  the  year,  while  it 
cost  the  Department  $16,979,000  to  de- 
liver the  249,600,000  copies  of  Life  to 
its  mail  subscribers.  Thus  the  annual 
subsidy  during  that  year  to  Time.  Inc., 
for  jtist  one  of  its  six  magazines  was 
$9,494,000.  As  I  have  said  in  the  past, 
actual  postal  subsidies  to  Luce  publica- 
tions undoubtedly  total  well  over  $1 
million  a  month,  if  subsidy  payments  for 
other  Luce  magazines  are  Included. 

Spokesmen  for  the  magazine  publish- 
ers" lobby  try  to  explain  away  their  mul- 
timillion-dollar annual  subsidy  at  tax- 
payers' expense,  by  claiming  that  the 
Department's  subsidy  estimates  are  un- 
realistic and  inaccurate  Often  by  its 
own  statements,  the  Department  seems 
anxious  to  avoid  relying  on  Its  own  fig- 
ures. It  is  claimed  that  these  subsidy 
estimates  are  not  based  on  actual  traffic 
studies  of  each  individual  publication. 
However,  a  previous  detailed  study  by 
the  Department  several  years  ago  of  the 
traffic  pattern  and  costs  of  performing 
each  of  the  many  services  in  handling 
and  delivering  Reader's  Digest  produced 
a  subsidy  figure  which  was  almost  iden- 
tical to  the  Department's  estimated  sub- 
sidy for  this  magazine. 

Moreover,  one  publisher  whose  maga- 
zine paid  $3.4  million  In  postage  and  re- 
ceived an  estimated  subsidy  of  $6  mil- 
lion told  a  congressional  committee  that 
my  amendment  to  limit  postal  subsidies 
to  $100,000  a  year  would  cost  his  com- 
pany $11  million — an  unintentional  ad- 
mission that  the  Department's  estimates 
were  several  million  dollars  on  the  con- 
servative side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1958  Mr  Hobe.-t  Mac- 
Neal,  president  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.,  testified  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee that  my  amendment  to  the  postal- 
rate  bill  would  cost  his  company  *22  mil- 
lion a  year  more  postage  to  mail  the  320 
million  copies  of  their  two  ma.ior  publi- 
cations, Saturday  Eveninr:  Post  and  La- 
dies' Home  Journal. 

In  a  statement  to  the  House  commit- 
tee in  1957  he  said  that  the  proposed 
four  annual  15-percent  rate  increases 
'.vould  add  $11  million  to  his  company's 
postage  bill.  Tlius.  by  his  own  state- 
ment, Mr.  MacNeal  admits  that  the  Cur- 
tis Publishing  Co.  is  receiving  an  annual 
subsidy  of  more  than  $11  m.llion  on  just 
two  macazmes 

The  PfK^t  Office  Departmt^nt  f^stimate 
then  showed  that  their  ajinual  losses  In 
handling  the.se  two  ma^'azines  was  $6,- 
087.000  for  Saturday  F\enin-  Post  and 


$1,91 7,000  for  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  or  a 
total  of  $8,004,000.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  the  oft -criticized  cost  analysis 
methods  of  the  Department  In  figuring 
second-class  mail  subsidies  are  actually 
on  the  conservative  side. 

The  large  gains  In  circulation  of  Life 
and  other  magazines  since  the  1956  sub- 
sidy estimates  make  these  subsidy  fig- 
ures far  less  than  they  are  today  The 
miUion  dollars  a  month  to  Life  magazine 
is  a  most  conservative  estimate. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  my 
purpo.se  to  eliminate  the.se  subsidies. 
But  I  do  think  there  should  be  some  lim- 
itation. And  most  of  all  I  beheve  we 
should  expect  a  higher  standard  of 
ethics  and  responsibility  from  those  who 
are  the  Nations  biggest  beneficiaries  of 
Federal  aid  and  subsidies.  Taxpayers 
should  not  be  forced  to  pay  such  a  heavy 
tribute  for  being  deceived  and  misled. 

The  subsidy  limitation  bill  I  intro- 
duced this  >ear  ofTers  a  gradual  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  and  sets  the  lim- 
itation for  the  first  year  at  $5  million. 

I  believe,  too,  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  limiting  the  spending 
for  salaries,  pensions,  and  junketing  by 
corporate  officials  who  benefit  so  hand- 
somely from  big  postal  subsidies. 

My  constituents  are  not  very  happy  In 
being  taxed  to  help  pay  salaries  of  $50,- 
000.  $100,000,  and  $200,000  a  year  and 
fabulous  pensions  for  beneficiaries  of 
these  subsidies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  purposes  In 
asking  for  this  time  is  to  call  public  at- 
tention to  the  dangerous  drift  In  this 
country  toward  a  monop>oly  and  totali- 
tarian press  and  its  threat  to  our  basic 
freedoms.  It  would  be  unfair  to  place 
the  blame  for  this  on  one  person  or  even 
a  group  of  ijersons.  All  of  us  are  to 
blame,  particularly  we  in  the  Congress, 
for  not  taking  adequate  steps  to  cop>e 
with  this  growing  evil. 

At  this  point  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  Include  In  the  Rccoro. 
an  address  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  on  the  monopoly 
trend  in  the  publishing  field.  It  was 
made  5  years  ago.  but  what  was  said 
then  is  even  more  true  today. 

Address  or  Sznator  William  J.  PtTLBBicHT, 
jAi«rDART  25.  1955 

Within  the  laet  40  years,  according  to  Mor- 
ris Ernst,  one-third  of  our  dally  newspapers 
have  disappeared  and  more  than  3,000  week- 
lies have  ceased  publication.  As  of  a  recent 
date,  10  of  our  States  did  not  have  a  single 
city  with  competing  papers  and.  In  the  whole 
of  America,  there  are  only  a  few  more  than 
100  cities  where  one  can  find  daily  papers  lu 
competition.  The  pattern  of  concentration 
extends  elsewhere.  In  radio,  one-fifth  of 
tlie  stations  are  Interlocked  with  newspa- 
pers Pour  networks  dominate  national  ra- 
dio, while  less  than  two  dozen  advertisers 
account  for  50  percent  of  network  Income. 
And  in  the  film  Industry  five  big  companies 
exercise  a  dominant  Influence  upon  the  in- 
dustry 

Let  me  make  one  thing  plain:  I  am  not 
saying  that  what  brought  this  to  pass  was 
In  all  cases  the  hand  of  monopoly  grrabblng 
for  bigness  as  an  end  In  Itself.  In  some 
cases,  cost-account  sheets  compelled  owners 
and  managers  to  seek  their  svu-vlval  by  en- 
larging themselves  through  mergers  And 
It  Is  to  the  credit  of  some  of  these  that, 
when  they  found  themselves  in  a  monopolls- 
':■-  position,  they  tried  to  run  the  communl- 
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cations  property  as  if  it  were  a  responsible 
public  utility.  But  men  of  this  outlook  are, 
unfortunately.  In  the  minority. 

I  will  read  only  briefly  from  these 
remarks : 

The  general  effect  of  what  approaches 
monopoly  control  la  that  people  hear,  see, 
watch,  read,  and  listen  to  only  one  side  of 
public  questions.  And  this  in  turn  can 
adversely  affect  the  public  man  to  whom  the 
guidance  of  public  affairs  is  entrusted. 

He  may  know  the  truth  and  want  to  speak 
It.  Yet  he  doubts  whether  his  views,  as 
transmitted  to  his  constituents  by  those  who 
control  communication  channels,  will  be 
fairly  presented,  or  presented  at  all. 

So  there  often  follows  from  this  a  chain 
reaction  of  cynicism  leading  to  corruption. 
This  public  man.  to  achieve  anything  at  all. 
will  not  use  the  open  road,  but  will  crowd 
himself  Into  the  path  of  low  intrigue.  He 
will  not  boldly  scout  what  lies  ahead  for  the 
Nation.  He  will  bend  the  weight  of  his 
energies  to  the  end  of  having  everything 
stand  still.  He  will  voice  no  prophecies  of 
what  ought  to  be.  He  will  speak  only  the 
sterile  dogmas  of  the  street,  and  only  those 
bits  of  rumor  which  bear  the  general  sanc- 
tion of  the  lords  of  communication. 

And  what  of  the  end  result  to  all  this?  It 
can  be  a  society  shaped  In  Imitation  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  a  society  where  the  em- 
balmer  holds  the  highest  place  of  honor;  a 
society  of  fixed,  painted,  and  hard  shells:  a 
society  feeding  on  Its  dry  rot.  until  the 
fateful  hour  when  a  probing  finger,  striking 
the  shell  from  without,  makes  It  collapse  on 
the  empty  center. 

Those  of  us  who  are  worried  and  con- 
cerned about  falling  moral  and  spiritual 
standards  should  heed  the  ~  words  of 
warning  and  wisdom  from  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Another  distinguished  gentleman  fi  om 
Arkansas,  our  colleague  Oren  Harris, 
must  have  had  the  same  thing  in  mind 
the  other  day  when  he  asked.  What  good 
is  all  our  military  might  if  we  lose  those 
high  qualities  which  made  our  Nation 
great? 

Like  many  of  you  I  listened  with  in- 
terest to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  in  reply  to  an  attack  on 
his  character.  I  speak  of  John  Flynt 
who  serves  with  me  on  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

I  disagree  with  him  occasionally  as  he 
does  with  me,  but  it  is  an  honest  dis- 
agreement for  I  would  never  challenge 
his  honesty  and  integrity  He  Ls  one  of 
the  most  able  Members  of  this  House,  a 
tireless  worker  and  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability.  I  could  understand  his  feelings 
when  he  spoke  of  his  fine  family  for  I 
know  what  it  means  when  members  of 
your  family  must  share  the  abuse  you 
get  from  character  assassins  who  have 
no  regard  for  the  truth,  or  for  human 
decency  or  the  public  welfare 

I  feel  honored  to  share  with  him  that 
kind  of  a  smear  attack.  And  that  also 
goes  for  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida,  Syd  Herlong.  I  should  apolo- 
gize to  him  because  I  believe  his  good 
name  was  dragged  through  the  mud  to 
give  the  Luce  crowd  a  better  excuse  for 
including  my  stationei-y  .spending  with 
their  sen.sational  travel  expense  story. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  expect  that  my 
remarks  today  will  reach  many  of  our 
citizens.  What  I  say  will  no  doubt  be 
distorted  as  an  attack  on  the  free  press. 

Let  me  say  m  all  sincerity  that  I  hope 
and  pray  there  shall  never  come  the  time 


when  freedom  of  the  press  in  this  coun- 
try is  destroyed  But  I  say  to  you  that 
we  betray  our  people,  and  our  country's 
most  precious  ideals  and  principles,  if 
we  do  not  meet  the  challenge  of  a  totali- 
tarian and  corrupt  press. 

We  in  Congress  have  spent  a  lot  of 
time  and  study  to  protect  our  citizens 
from  dangerous  elements  and  poison  in 
food  and  other  products  that  we  fear 
can  lead  to  cancer  and  other  crippling 
and  killing  diseases.  Should  we  not  give 
equal  consideration  to  the  poison  that 
is  polluting  and  corrupting  the  vital 
channels  of  news  and  information?  How 
long  can  we  ignore  this  cancerous  growth 
without  suffering  the  inevitable  price  in 
decay  and  disaster? 

I  do  not.  Mr.  Speaker,  make  a  blanket 
indictment  of  the  press.  I  admire  and 
respect  the  working  press  and  the  many 
honorable,  fair,  and  respected  publishers 
throughout  the  Nation.  There  is  no 
better  informed  group  anywhere  than 
rep>orters,  writers,  and  commentators. 
They  know,  more  than  all  others,  the 
dangers  of  irresp>onsible  and  r>owerful 
lords  of  the  press.  What  a  wonderful 
thing  it  would  be  for  this  country  if  they 
were  more  free  in  their  task  of  writing 
and  reporting  the  news. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  propose  any- 
thing like  monitors  for  the  Luce  and 
Kiiight  monopolies,  yet  I  know  of  no 
force  that  is  a  more  evil  and  more  dan- 
gerous threat  to  our  basic  freedom  and 
democracy. 

I  know  of  no  group  which  benefits 
more  from  dishonest  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices, than  those  who  oppose  progressive 
and  humanitarian  legislation  for  the 
people,  while  piling  up  great  wealth  and 
power  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  average  citizen.  I  see  no  greater  evil 
than  efforts  by  unscrupulous  and  un- 
principled characters  who  seek  to  destroy 
the  good  names  of  persons  who  do  not 
yield  to  unethical  influence  and  pressure. 

The  attack  on  Congress  by  the  Luce 
and  Knight  interests  was  a  sneak  attack 
t>ecause  it  comes  as  Congress  is  ready  to 
adjourn.  After  that  there  will  be  little 
or  no  chance  to  fight  these  big  lie  at- 
tacks. There  will  be  no  opportunity  for 
equal  space  in  magazines  or  newspapers 
to  protect  yourself  from  such  slander  and 
abuse. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  the  test 
of  a  nation's  strength  is  not  alone  its 
force  of  arms.  Much  dei>ends  upon  the 
character,  the  moral  fabric,  the  integrity 
and  spiritual  standards  of  our  people. 
It  requires  an  understanding  electorate, 
a  people  with  a  purpose,  not  like  those  of 
Life  and  Time,  whose  objective  is 
power  and  greed,  but  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  truth,  justice,  decen- 
cy and  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  several  articles  related  to  this 
question. 

[Prom  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capitol  Times) 
Freedom,  Gentlemfn  of  the  Press,  Is  the 

Issnx  Facing  Us  Today 

(By  William  T.  Eojue) 

One  of  the  things  that  bothers  us  most 
about  modern  Journalism — and  this  includes 
Uie  schools  of  Journalism— Is  the  part  that 
it  is  playing  in  building  up  a  ruling  elite  In 


this  country,  based  on  a  concentration  of 
financial  and  economic  pwwer.  that  today  sit* 
astride  government  on  both  National  and 
State  levels  and  which  Is  a  threat  to  our  rep- 
resentative form  of  government.  In  order 
to  consolidate  its  power  and  perpetuate  Its 
position,  this  ruling  elite  has  been  a  distinct 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  it  sought  to  thwart  opposition  by 
re<lucing  the  free  American  citizen  to  a  level 
of  conformity  and  dumb  acquiescence. 

That  this  concentration  of  financial  and 
economic  power  is  going  on  at  an  alarming 
rate  seems  indisputable.  One  need  only 
follow  the  trends  in  monopoly  control  to  note 
the  way  in  which  small  business  is  being 
swallowed  by  the  Moloch  of  big  business 
We  now  have  60  corporations  in  the  United 
States,  each  having  assets  in  excess  of  $1 
billion.  We  are  now  on  the  verge  of  seeing 
the  first  American  corporation  to  make  a 
net  profit  of  %\  billion  in  a  year.  Four 
banks  are  in  process  of  merger  in  New  York 
City,  which  will  result  In  two  banks  with 
assets  in  excess,  of  $11   billion 

This  tremendous  centraliaation  of  finan- 
cial and  economic  power  means  control  of 
political  power — the  wUl  of  the  people — as 
well.  Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  cor- 
porate wealth  has  been  so  solidly  entrenched 
in  the  high  places  of  government  on  both 
National  and  State  levels  as  today?  It  hets 
laid  its  hand  on  the  mass  media  of  com- 
munications which  has  the  power  to  shape 
and  condition  public  opinion,  the  press,  the 
movies,  radio  and  television. 

It  was  under  the  pall  of  McCarthyism  that 
a  free  press,  free  speech,  free  inquiry,  and 
free  assembly  were  threatened  as  the  people 
were  driven  toward  conformity  and  silence. 

Today  the  press  has  become  the  spokes- 
man, the  defender,  and  special  pleader  for 
an  American  elite  based  on  concentrated 
financial  power  that  now  sits  astride  gov- 
ernment and  is  making  conformity  the  pat- 
tern of  American  life. 


[From  Candid  Democrat,  June  1959] 
Time  Is  No  Magazine,  Says  Monsignor 

HiGCINS 

Monsignor  Higgins.  director  of  the  Social 
Action  Department  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  recently  had  this  to  say. 
"Time  magazine  has  long  ceased  to  be — if 
Indeed  it  ever  was — a  news  magazine  strictly 
so-called.  It  has  become,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  a  Journal  of  opinion,  with  an  obvi- 
ous bias  In  favor  of  one  political  party  and 
an  even  more  obvious  bias  in  favor  of  the 
management  point  of  view  in  the  field  of 
economics  and  labor  relations." 


[Prom  Labor  magazine,  Apr.  23.  19601 
Reform  of  the  Press,  a  Worthy  Objective 

An  unusual  bequest  by  the  late  Lowell 
Mellett,  noted  newsman,  has  turned  the  spot- 
light anew  on  the  Nation's  daily  press,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  meets  or  falls  short  of 
its  obligations. 

As  reported  In  last  weeks  Labor.  Mellett 
left  a  fund  of  $37,500  to  the  American  News- 
paper Guild  to  explore  some  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  press  and  seek  ways  to  make  it 
not  only  free,  but  responsible. 

"Irresponsible  power  is  dangerous  under 
any  form  of  government  In  any  kind  of  .so- 
ciety," Mellett  wrote  in  a  letter  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  his  bequest.  "Yet  the  power 
exerted  by  the  American  press  comes  close  to 
being  Irrespoiisible 

"How  to  find  a  means  of  curing  the  con- 
dition without  curtailing  freedom  of  expres- 
sion has  thus  far  proved  baffling.  Yet  It 
should  be  possible  somehow  to  establish  a 
relationship  between  the  people  and  the 
press,  whereby  full  responsibility  for  It* 
behavior  would  be  met  by  the  press 

"Publishers,  even  those  with  the  best  pur- 
poses,   have    not    succeeded    In    solving    the 
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prf.blem.  It  may  be  that  those  men  and 
women  who  constitute  what  is  called  the 
working  press  can  do  better." 

Mellett's  comments  are  particularly  slfj- 
nlflcant  because  he  had  devoted  many  years 
to  the  newspaper  field.  He  had  be«n  e<lltor 
of  the  Washington  Dally  News,  a  major  unit 
of  the  Scrtpps-Howarcl  chain,  f  t  nearly  two 
decades. 

The  Newspaper  Guild,  wh  ch  ff present.?  the 
»jr<ing  press  gladly  accepted  the  b^'qu'-st 
and  will  consider  methods  nf  carry msr  !t  o';' 
Guild  President  Arthur  Bosenstock  de'-in.red 
that  Mellef.  s  chAllenge  "will  be  a  erfff  in- 
spiration to  us.  bf^cause  it  ruris  paraUel  to 
the  guild  s  thinking  " 

Meftn:lrne.  Editor  Jamt-s  Wechsier  of  the 
New  York  Past,  in  a  book  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished (some  chapters  of  which  were  car- 
ried in  tl'.e  Progressive  magazine),  declares 
th.at  the  press  generally  "has  grown  com- 
fortable til.  v.:\a  self-righteous,  and.  with 
noteworthy  exceptions,  voices  the  prejudices 
and  pre<-r>nceptlons  of  entrenched  wealth. 
.-,•  .►:  •.;.  la  the  passion  for  justice  which 
we  i.s.<;'  c  i*e  wl'-h  "iir  best  joiirn.Tll.ot'r  •■nd'- 

The  need  for  reform  of  the  press  is  bein; 
e!xam.lned  in  other  quarters,  too  One  slg- 
niflrant  Job  in  this  rield  Is  being  dune  by 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stltuttoas,  a  unit  of  the  Pund  for  the  Re- 
public,   financed    by    the    Pord    Foundation. 

Some  time  back  the  center,  located  in 
Berkeley.  Calif .  Issued  a  report  terming 
much  of  the  US  press  "clearly  Irrespon- 
sible "  More  recently,  a  prominent  news- 
man who".'?  a  key  adviser  to  the  center — 
Harry  S.  Ashmore.  former  executive  editor 
of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette — called 
for  ft  continuous  outside  critical  appraisal  of 
the  press,  in  order  to  produce  needed  re- 
form."? 

He  declared  that  "the  Inadequacy  of  mass 
communications  In  our  threatened  society  Is 
not  a  matter  of  Internal  concern  for  the 
press  alone,  but  an  Issue  of  great  urgency 
for  the  public  at  large."*  He  said  the  cen- 
ter would  raise  critical  questions  about  the 
press  as  a  "prerequisite  to  finding  the  prop- 
er answers  " 

Ashmore  Insisted  that  the  press  had  a  re- 
spoisibr.lty  to  give  the  people  not  only  what 
they  presumably  war.t.  but  information  that 
"they  need"  He  contended  that  '"the  rights 
and  Immunities  onferred  upon  the  press"' 
are  a  "supposed  guarantee  of  future  sen'lce 
in  the  public  lr.teref:t.'"  and  not  merely  a 
vehicle  for  making  profits, 

■"It  Is  evident  by  now."  he  sdid,  ""that  the 
press  Is  not  capable  of  reforming  Itself,  for 
the  good  reason  that  It  will  not  admit  col- 
lectively   there    Is    any    need    for    reform.'" 

Organized  lalXMr.  which  haa  often  sxiffered 
at  the  hands  of  a  biased  and  prejudiced  and 
Irresponslb'.e  press,  will  wish  well  of  studies 
that  ."^eek.  by  spotlighting  the  faults  and 
the  dofects.  to  produce  a  better,  fairer  more 
trus'worthv  prps.s  .Should  «tich  objective 
be  achlered,  all   Amerl.:-a  will   be  the  gainer 


'  fFVom  Miami  Life.  Jv.ne  4.  !9«0| 

ISTTTMIDATTS  CONCMSKMlrv       Is  KNI-rrT"S 

"Sttjp  THTMr"   CRT  ErroRT  T-^i   Prottct  T\' 
Orawt' 

■  Lp:  he  who  i^  without  sin  cast  the  first 
store  " 

J.hn  S.  Knight,  publisher  of  the  M:a,nLl 
Hera'.d  and  other  Knlpht  newspapers,  has 
his  reporters  diligently  at  work  writing  ^bout 
misuse  of  Federal  funds  by  Congressmen  on 
investigative  trips,  etc.  The  sums  spent 
•WTongrully"  by  rtioet  Congressmen  are  in- 
sl^nlflcant  We  doubt  that  any  Congrees- 
man  would  contrive  tcj  willfully  defraud 
the  US  Crovernment  out  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars.     We   are   reluctant   to   believe   wd 

For  the  moet  part,  we  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  their  Congressmen  to  travel 
nr*t  clmM  wben  they  meet  the  high  echelon 
a€  ottoer  gorerrunent*      We  don  t  think  they 


should  have  to  jxinder  or  give  though:  ais  to 
whether  they  are  misspending  $10  if  they 
are  ordering  a  rouiid  of  drinks,  or  for  that 
matter,  Lf  Lhey  send  a  bouquet  uX  flowers  U) 
a  diplomat's  wife.  We  ^ust  trust  ihe:.- 
Judgmen";       We  want  their  minds  to  be  freo 

Wt.-  .-f.  ^:.,z.'  .r  should,  the  exalted  p<.>s!- 
tlo.i  of  C  jngressmen.  They  shuuld  denote 
the  highfst  type  of  citizra  In  oiu-  country, 
and  we  w.^:;;  t;.ern  to  act  oti  a  p:  me  tttat 
depicts  li.r-ii.  t  <!..  t;.e  w  irid  ad  t;.e  finest, 
iiiid  most  dlgnlhed. 

We  cajinot  help  but  believe  that  an  ul- 
terior motive  Is  behind  Knight's  "expose"  of 
Congressmen's  "spending  "  Knight  ha«  put 
many  Congressmen  on  the  defensive.  He 
has  put  the  fear  of  God  Into  many  of  tlielr 
souis.  l)ecause  the  most  Innocent  act,  though 
unintentional,  but  technically  wrong,  can 
be  magnified  into  an  unforgivable  transgres- 
sion. It  could  destroy  a  man's  entire  po- 
litical future,  though  he  be  an  honorabl 
dedicated  public  servant  Now  here  is  wh:.t 
we  are  getting  at.  Here's  the  meat  of  the 
deal,  we  believe. 

Knights  got  hia  tail  lu  a  crack.  He's 
hurting.  Not  too  long  ago.  he  admitted  that 
he  had  used  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  to  aid  him  In 
getting  the  FCC  to  rule  favorable  on  his  ap- 
plication for  television  channel  7. 

The  ways  and  means  of  how  channel  7  was 
acquired  la  scheduled  for  a  hearing  in  the 
Immediate  future.  The  award  of  channel  7 
to  Knight  was  worth  millions  of  dollars.  He 
got  It  for  nothing,  through  political  potency. 

It  could  be  that  he  wants  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  hearing  before  the  FCC  termi- 
nates In  his  favor,  no  decision  rendered  that 
puts  him  in  a  position  of  the  pot  calling  the 
kettle  black.  Is  It  possible  that  he  Is  jxjlnt- 
Ing  a  finger  at  Congressmen  using  the  old 
"stop  thief  "  angle. 

If  he  didn't  have  a  special  axe  to  grind  and 
he  was  sincerely  Interested  In  the  public's 
welfare,  he  would  look  at  the  problems  In  hU 
own  backyard  that  more  closely  touch  the 
masses  of  pe'jple;  namely,  the  Florida  Power 
&  Light  Co.'s  continued  rule  of  not  only  the 
county,  but  practically  the  entire  State. 

He  could  point  out  to  the  people  that  our 
electric  rates  are  the  highest  In  the  Nation. 
But  he  dare  not  do  that,  because  McGregor 
Smith,  head  of  the  Flcwlda  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  helped  him  get  his  television  station, 
channel  7.  He  could  tell  the  people  of  Miami 
they  could  rid  themselves  of  some  of  their 
tax  burden  by  operating  a  municipally  owned 
power  company,  citing  Jacksonville  as  an 
example.  There,  the  municipally  operated 
utility  returns  approximately  40  percent  of 
Its  gross  Income  Into  the  treasury  of  the 
city  for  general  use.  The  electric  rate  In 
Jacksonville  Is  commensurate  with  our  own. 

He  could  tell  the  people  that  Florida's 
State  capital,  Tallahasaee.  pays  about  85 
percent  of  Its  municipal  expenses  through 
ihe  operation  of  Its  powerplant. 

He  could  point  out  that  Orlando,  Flr>rlda's 
largest  central  city,  returns  approximately 
50  percent  r.f  Its  gross  lo'-ome  lnt<^)  the 
treastiry  for  general  use  Their  rii'u"  u 
iilighUy  higher  than  ours.  Even  right  here 
in  /ur  back  y  i.-d  he  c-  ';id  p')i5.t  out  that 
Homefetead  1j  otxjrat.iig  a  successful  niumci- 
p-.Uly  owned  plajiit 

He  could,  but  he  w  'ilcl  he  double -cr'«.slng 
hl,s  b'lddv  hl.=  pul,  -h  t;r:r.  m  of  'he  board 
jf  the  Florida  Power  &  Light  Cf-  M.- 
Mcaregf)r  Smith,  who  sent  his  vice  presldmt 
to  W  tshlngton  to  Intercede  with  members  of 
tlie  FCC  for  Knight 

.So  KnU;ht  sharpens  the  sw  ,.rd  of  Dam.ocles. 
which  he  holds  orer  the  hwulfl  of  ofljo^ 
holders 

They  d.u-e   not  displease  him   b»-<'au.s^  the 
threat  that  he  might  drop  that  8W'>rd  is  ever 
present. 
That,  dear  people.  La  the  way  It  oould  be. 

Mr.  WOLP  Mr  Speaker,  will  th« 
gentleman  yleW? 


Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  WOLP.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  an  excellent  statement. 
I  was  interested  in  the  statement  made 
the  other  day  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  on  the  possibility  that  hearings 
might  be  held  on  the  monopoly  press  of 
this  country.  If  these  hearings  are 
necessary.  It  will  be  the  press  itself  which 
has  made  Lhem  necessary. 

I  am  especially  disturbed  about  the 
fact  that  our  young  people  are  losing 
faith  m  Congress  and  Congressmen  be- 
cause of  irresponsible  statements  made 
by  the  press.  When  a  man  is  accused 
unjustly  in  the  press,  his  reply  is  invari- 
ably buried  on  the  back  pages  of  the 
newspaper. 

I  only  wish  that  all  Americans  could 
hear  the  gentleman's  statement  today 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mi'.  Speaker,  wiU  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Idaho. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rhodes  J  on  his 
forthright  and  hard-hitting  .«H)cech.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  public  today  is  fully 
aware  of  the  fantastically  huge  Federal 
mail  subsidies  which  are  being  paid  to 
the  big  magazine  publishing  firms,  par- 
ticularly such  giants  in  the  field  as  the 
Luce  empire. 

These  publications,  through  their  Re- 
publican editorials,  are  attempting  to 
mold  the  minds  of  their  readers. 

As  Congressman  Rhodes  has  pointed 
out,  these  magazines — Life.  Time.  For- 
tune. Hou.se  <t  Home.  Sports  Illustrated, 
and  Architectural  Porum — get  more  than 
$1  million  a  month  in  mail  subsidies. 
That  is  quite  a  load  for  Uncle  Sam  and 
the  American  taxpayers  to  carry,  and  It 
is  hardly  fair  that  they  .should  have  to 
pay  the  freight  while  that  publishing 
empire  Is  reaping  such  enormous  profits. 

In  the  June  6  issue  of  Life  magazine 
there  was  a  story  about  "junketing"  by 
Members  of  Congress.  The  story  was 
relative  to  a  3-day  trip  taken  by  mem- 
bers of  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  to  New  York 
City  to  look  over  harbor  dredging,  port 
facilities,  and  roadway  plans  included  in 
legislation  that  was  then  under  study  by 
the  committee. 

I  was  .'^pt-ciically  asked  to  make  the 
trip  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  millions  of  dollars  were  involved  in 
the  legislation  under  study.  I  felt  that 
it  was  my  duty  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  of  Idaho  to  make  the  trip  and 
to  study  the  projects  firsthand. 

Now.  the  word  "junket"  has  a  bad 
connotation  today,  and  I  think  it  was 
applied  unfairly  in  this  case  by  the  re- 
r>'>rter  who  wrote  the  story  for  Life  mag- 
azine I  was  in  the  real  estate  bu.siiu-.ss 
for  some  years  prior  to  coming  to  Con- 
iires.s.  and  I  know  that  it  is  impossible 
to  properly  evaluate  or  assess  a  piece  of 
land  or  any  project,  for  that  matter. 
unless  you  can  actually  go  out  and  studv 
It  with  the  two  eyes  that  God  has  given 
you  If  more  firsthand  studies  were 
made,  wo  would  have  lc.s.s  waste  in  Gov- 
ernment and  wo'jld  be  able  to  save  the 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
The  cost  of  making  .such  .studies  is  al- 
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most  nil  compared  Ui  the  funds  saved 
and  the  work  accomplish»«d. 

The  Life  magazine  su^ry  of  June  6 
mentioned  that  my  husband  made  the 
trip  with  me.  But  it  neglected  to  men- 
tion— and  I  do  not  know  whether  out 
of  design  or  sheer  slipshod  reporting — 
that  for  the  3  days  we  spent  away  from 
Washington  I  had  given  to  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  a  check  for  $69  33  to  cover 
my  hu.sband's  expenses  On  top  of  this 
he  paid  for  meals,  tips,  and  other 
expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

If  the  Life  reporter  had  dug  a  little 
deei>er.  he  would  also  have  learned  more 
pertinent  information  that  .--hould  have 
been  contained  In  the  story  or  should 
have  been  footnoted  as  an  explanation. 
My  husband.  Jack,  and  I.  have  been  mar- 
ried since  1923.  My  work  in  Congress  is. 
more  or  less,  a  joint  venture  with  him. 
He  spends  as  many  hours  working  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  First  District 
of  Idaho  as  any  administrative  aid  on 
Capitol  Hill  today.  When  I  am  back  in 
the  district,  or  away  on  oCBclal  duties. 
he  carries  on  the  work  of  my  office  for 
me,  keeping  on  top  of  legislative  develop- 
ments and  handling  mail  to  constituents. 
Yet,  for  all  the  valuable  services  he  per- 
forms, he  has  never  received  a  .single  cent 
of  payment — in  other  words,  he  has  never 
been  on  my  office  payroll. 

This  was  the  picture,  then,  when  Jack 
accompanied  me  on  the  trip  to  New 
York  He  was  invited  to  come  along.  It 
was.  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  working 
assignment  for  him.  too.  for  he  was  also 
interested  in  viewing  the  projects  under 
study.  The  fact  that  he  paid  his  own 
expen."=es  should  have  sufficed  to  clear  the 
air  of  any  question  that  he  was  a  free 
rider  at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 

I  was  in  Nampa,  Idaho,  at  the  time  the 
Life  magazine  article  appeared,  and  I  is- 
sued an  immediate  denial  to  the  press. 
My  opponent  in  the  primary  election, 
however,  saw  fit  to  use  the  article  as  a 
basLs  for  attacking  me,  w  ithout  regard  to 
whether  It  was  accurate  or  not.  This  was 
unfortunate  But.  in  the  heat  of  the  pri- 
mary. I  suppose  that  I  could  have  ex- 
pected little  else. 

I  mention  this  to  point  out  that  our 
ma.ss-read  publications  in  America  have 
an  awesome  power  In  the  moldins  of 
public  opinion.  Like  our  TV  media,  they 
speak  to  the  public  in  a  loud  and  au- 
thoritative voice  that  carries  with  it  a 
tremendous  power  for  good  or  evil  I 
do  not  think  that  this  power  should  be 
abused.  It  should  carry  within  it  a 
built-in  sense  of  re.siwnsibility  to  the  as- 
pirations of  America  and  its  180  million 
citizens. 

I,  frankly,  would  like  to  see  more  of 
this  dedicated  .sense  of  re.sponsibility  in 
the  ma,s.s-magazine  publLshing  field  to- 
day, and  paiticularly  by  Mr  Luce.  I 
■would  hke  to  see  more  depth  and  less 
superficiality  and  .sensationalism  in  Life 
magazine,  for  example.  One  publisher  of 
a  Washington,  DC  .  new.spaper — I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  Washington  Daily  News — 
once  characterized  Time  magazine  as 
"news  fiction."  I  think  the  description 
was  accurate  and  I  would  hope,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Luce  would  concern  him- 
self more  wiUi  putting  out  an  accurate, 
unbiased  news  journal  rather  than  the 


thing  that  appears  at  our  newsstands 
every  week 

As  Congressman  Rhodes  has  sug- 
gested in  lus  sp<'ech.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Luce  empire  make  an  accounting'  to 
the  public  of  what  it  received  m  Federal 
.subsidies.  Perhaps  that  million-dollar- 
a-month  figure  is  too  high  Or,  again, 
perhaps  it  is  too  low.  But  as  long  as 
Life  magazine  is  calling  Members  of 
Congress  like  Mr.  Rhodes  and  myself  to 
account.  I  would  like  to  reverse  the 
tables  and  call  the  Luce  company  to  ac- 
count for  a  few  facts  and  figures. 

Along  with  Mr.  Rhodes.  I  have  been 
a  longtime  opponent  of  the  Govern- 
ment having  to  pay  out  so  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  mail  subsidies.  There  is  no 
reason  why  these  magazine  cc«npanies 
could  not  pay  a  greater  share  of  the 
cost  required  in  handling  their  publica- 
tions. I  hope  that  legislation  to  this  end 
will  be  approved  in  a  future  session  of 
Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  urge  Life 
magazine,  and  other  publications,  for 
that  matter,  in  the  name  of  honesty, 
decency,  and  fairplay.  to  not  use  names 
of  individuals  when  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  doing  so.  The  press,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly,  should  put  the  finger 
on  errant  legislators.  At  its  best,  the 
press  should  be  the  watchdogs  of  our 
democratic  processes.  They  should 
never  subvert  their  powers  to  attain 
selfish  ends. 

Surely.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  not 
be  asking  too  much  of  a  magazine  which 
has  just  concluded  a  series  on  our  na- 
tional goals.  I  would  hope  that  it  would 
do  as  it  suggests  that  we  in  Congress  do — 
clean  its  own  house  first.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  who  lives  hi?h  off  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  RHODE:s  of  Pennsylvania  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  Mr  Speaker  I 
want  to  compliment  the  tientlt  man  from 
Pennsylvania  on  a  very  important  state- 
ment made  with  clarity  and  with  factual 
background  to  support  it.  The  framers 
of  our  Constitution  guaranteed  frei  dom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
With  such  freedom  and  with  such  rights 
come  a  correlative  duty  to  tell  the  truih. 
When  a  powerful  group  of  people  that 
are  subsidized  by  the  Government  to  the 
tune  of  $9  miillion  a  year  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  truth,  instead  ol  dis- 
seminating the  truth  turn  a  poison 
pen  to  the  destruction  and  the  down- 
grading of  representatives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, then  the  press  which  is  so  hal- 
lowed is  not  rcnderuig  the  service  which 
we  first  saw  in  the  freedom -of -press  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution.  Tliey  have  a 
responsibility  and  when  they  belittle 
their  representatives  and  bring  them 
into  disgrace  by  false  pictures  and  false 
statements  giving  a  distorted  view,  they 
are  rendering  a  disservice  to  the  country 
and  they  are  derelict  in  their  duty  as 
newspapermen. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
courageous  stat^nent.  I  tiiink  the.se 
are  words  which  must  be  repeated  time 
and  again  because,  unless  we  have  a  free 
press  without  a  desire  to  distroy.  but 
with  a  desire  to  inform,  our  country  will 
not  fulfill  the  expectations  that  the  peo- 


ple of  this  count !-y  expectc-d  to  find  with 
freedom  of  the  prttss. 

I  ci:)mjnend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr  RHODE.S  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  fine  contribution. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cau.'^e  of  my  past  association  with  the 
gentleman  on  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Ofp.ce  and  Civil  Sei-vice.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  his  remarks 
on  postal  subsidies.  1  wonder  if  I  may 
be  fair  to  the  gentleman  in  concluding 
from  his  remarks  that  he  shares  my  re- 
gret that  the  committee  did  not  see  fit 
after  holding  hearings  this  year  to  at 
least  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
matter  of  rate  increases,  including  those 
for  second-class  mail? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  We  worked  to- 
gether on  this  particular  problem.  I 
•wish  we  could  have  brought  a  bill  to  the 
floor  so  that  I  would  have  had  an  opp)or- 
tunity  to  present  this  amendment  again. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  take  it  also  the 
gentleman  feels  that  the  cost  ascertain- 
ment system  as  it  relates  to  magazines 
and  newspapers  is  basically  sound'' 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do. 
I  think  it  is  fair  and  sound.  I  believe  it 
is  on  the  conservative  side 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  gentleman  with  his  background,  with 
his  experience  and  with  his  knowledge, 
say  that,  because  of  the  fact  that  that 
system  has  been  made  the  target  of  at- 
tack, and  I  believe  attacks  by  thase  who 
have  a  vested  inteiest  in  preserving  the 
status  quo. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
agree  fully  with  my  colleague  from 
Mirliipan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  several  articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OMNIBUS  RIVER  AND  HARBOR  AND 
FLOOD  CON"rROL  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoosEVELTJ.  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Cl.^rk]  is  recogiiized  for  20 
riiinutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportuiiitv  to  express  xny  det  p 
concern  over  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  omnibus  river  and  liartxjr  and  flood 
control  bill.  HJl.  7634,  which  is  now  m 
conference.  This  is  tJie  bill  on  which  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  held  extensive  hearings 
during  the  last  session  to  get  it  into  the 
best  shape  possible.  I  am  proud  to  state 
that  as  we  re;x)rted  the  bill  and  as  it 
passed  the  House  on  July  16,  1959,  it 
contained  not  one  single  project  or  item 
that  could  possibly  have  been  the  basis 
of  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress o:  th.e  executive  branch  We  con- 
fidently   expected    that   Uie   other   body 
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would  take  quick  action,  add  a  few  proj- 
ects on  which  repor'U'>  were  cleared  to 
the  Congress  subsequent  to  our  pa.ssak't" 
of  the  bf.l.  and  send  it  to  the  White 
House  where  it  would  have  befn  quickly 
signed.  If  this  had  been  done  many 
urgently  needed,  worthwhile  projects. 
among  which  is  a  flood  control  project 
in  my  district  for  which  I  have  worked 
unceasingly  for  a  number  of  years,  would 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  be  Included 
in  the  budtret  for  an  appropriation  to 
be?:n  planning  and  construction  in  the 
present  public  works  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1961. 

Mr  Speaker,  much  to  our  dismay  and 
consteimation  the  Senate  failed  to  act  on 
the  bill  last  year  and  held  it  over  imtil 
this  year  Hearings  were  not  held  until 
April  and  the  bill  was  not  reported  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee  until  June 
6  It  passed  the  Senate  on  June  17.  As 
of  this  moment  the  first  meeting  of  the 
conferees  has  still  not  been  held.  We  on 
this  side  are  dismayed  at  the  length  of 
time  It  has  taken  to  get  action  on  this 
bill,  and  the  fact  that  it  now  faces  a  pos- 
sible Presidential  veto. 

The  bill  contained  project  authoriza- 
tions amounting  to  $657  million  as  it 
pas.-ed  the  House  The  Senate  increased 
it  by  $925  million  making  a  total  of  $1,582 
million.  Some  of  these  increases  are 
justified  by  the  need  for  increased  mone- 
tary' authorizations  for  comprehensive 
river  basin  plans.  Also,  part  of  the  in- 
crease represents  the  addition  of  new 
projects  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Ensineers  and  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  which  were  reported 
to  Congress  after  the  bill  passed  the 
House.  These  are  projects  which  we 
would  have  added  to  the  bill  if  they  had 
been  available  at  the  time  we  considered 
them.  The  remaining  increase  is  due 
to  the  inclusion  of  projects  which  in  some 
cases  have  not  been  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  both  In  fact,  in  some  cases 
reports  on  these  projects  are  not  even  in 
progress.  There  are  approximately  15 
projects  in  that  category  having  a  total 
cost  of  approximately  $160  million.  I 
would  like  to  mention  briefly,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  nature  of  some  of  these  projects. 

One  project  was  included  by  floor 
amendment  for  the  deepening  of  a  har- 
bor and  justified  by  the  inclusion  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  of  June  17 
of  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Navv  purportmg  to  show  the  need  for 
its  authorization.  Actually,  the  letter 
from  the  Navy  indicates  that  the  pres- 
ently authorized  depth  is  sufScient  and 
the  deepening  not  needed. 

There  are  sev.Tal  projects  included  in 
the  Senatp  version  of  the  bill  where  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  has  not  even  pre- 
pared a  report  and  where,  in  fact,  he  is 
not  even  authorized  to  prepare  a  re- 
port This  violates  all  the  rules  and 
procedures  for  the  authorization  of  pub- 
lic works  projects. 

In  addition  there  are  several  projects 
in  thp  Senate  version  of  the  bill  which 
would  authorize  unjustified  payments 
for  damages  which  were  not  caused  bv 
the  projects  which  are  alleged  to  have 
caused  th«-m,  and  others  which  would 
authorize  the  construction  of  certain 
facilities  which  are  beyond  those  legally 


or  equitably  an  obligation  f)f  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

There  is  one  project  f')r  navigation 
which  would  cost  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion and  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
claims  IS  not  needed  at  this  time.  .■Vn- 
other  item  has  been  added  which  would 
substantially  reduce  the  cost  to  local  in- 
terests for  a  water  supply  reservoir,  and 
which  con.sequently  would  increase  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  over 
that  which  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  considered  in  detail  and  author- 
ized in  the  1958  Flood  Control  Act.  This 
item  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  or  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  here  again  no  report  has 
been  prepared  upon  it.  nor  has  a  restudy 
been  authorized. 

Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  addition  of  projects  which 
have  been  cleared  and  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  about  which  there  is  no 
controversy,  even  though  our  committee 
has  not  held  hearings,  since  the  passage 
of  time  involved  in  this  bill  has  nat- 
urally resulted  in  the  submission  of  new 
reports  and  these  new  projects  should 
not  be  penalized  because  of  failure  of  the 
Senate  to  act  last  year.  I  do  take  excep- 
tion, however,  to  projects  and  items 
which  have  been  added  which  are  con- 
troversial in  nature  and  which  have  been 
disapproved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  or 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  both  and 
on  which  our  committee  has  had  no  op- 
portunity to  hold  hearings  or  to  consider 
in  detail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  probable  that  the 
inclusion  of  these  projects  and  items 
which  do  not  have  the  approval  of  the 
appropriate  executive  agencies  wUl  re- 
sult in  a  Presidential  veto.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  E>ossible  fate 
of  this  bill  in  the  minds  of  those  of  us 
who  struggled  down  the  long  road  of  the 
1956.  1957.  and  1958  omnibus  bills;  2  of 
which  were  vetoed  for  these  very  reasons. 
I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  wants  to  see 
that  happen  again. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  which  have 
been  objected  to  by  the  executive  agen- 
cies two  new  titles  have  been  added  in 
the  Senate — title  m  dealing  with  broad 
recreational  policies  and  title  FV,  dealing 
with  Federal  land  acquisition  in  Corps  of 
Eligineers  water  resource  projects. 
Both  these  titles  are  objected  to  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Title  in  on  recreation  would,  among 
other  things,  permit  the  allocation  of 
generally  up  to  10  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  to  recreation  and  make  this 
allocation  a  charge  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Our  committee  has  held  no 
hearings  on  this  matter  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
which  has  a  number  of  bills  before  it 
dealing  with  the  same  subject,  has  not 
had  an  opportimity  to  express  its  views. 
We  in  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  being 
asked  to  accept  an  entirely  new  policy 
on  the  recreational  cost  allocation  with 
no  opportunity  for  hearings,  no  chance 
to  consider  all  the  implications,  and  no 
means  of  determining  the  merits  of  the 
propovsal. 

With  respect  to  Title  IV:  Land  Acquisi- 
tion,  the  same  comments   apply  as  to 


title  III.  We  have  held  no  hearings  and 
been  given  no  opportunity  to  examine 
into  the  matter,  and  we  have  no  means 
of  determining  the  merits  of  tins  broad 
and  sweeping  proposal. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  concerned  lest  the 
iddition  of  these  sweeping  new  provi- 
sions and  the  inclusion  of  projects 
which  have  not  been  cleared  by  the 
proper  agencies  will  result  in  no  bill  at 
all  in  this  Congress.  If  H.R.  7634  is  dis- 
approved by  the  President  the  action 
will  be  taken  after  Congress  has  ad- 
journed and  there  will  be  no  opp>ortunity 
to  enact  further  legislation  and  many 
worthwhile  necessary  water  resource 
projects  will  have  to  await  the  action  of 
another  Congress  in  another  year. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  are  some  project* 
in  this  bill  for  which  funds  are  provided 
in  the  pending  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  call  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  because  I  believe  it  is  most 
unusual  for  an  appropriation  to  be  made 
for  a  project  subject  to  later  authoriza- 
tion. The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
is  under  terrific  pressure  to  approve  such 
projects  even  though,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, they  have  not  been  cleared  by 
the  appropriate  executive  agencies,  I 
think  this  imposes  an  unfair  burden  on 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Water  conservation,  flood  control, 
navigation  improvement,  and  hydroelec- 
tric power  developments  are  urgently 
needed  in  many  sections  of  the  Nation. 
A  procession  of  catastrophes  and  critical 
emergencies  during  recent  years  make  it 
mandatory  that  the  Congress  provide 
contmuing  preventive  and  remedial  pro- 
grams. I  am  alarmed  and  distressed  at 
the  prospect  that  we  will  have  no  au- 
thorization bill  this  year.  An  effective 
water-resource  program  must  be  respon- 
sive to  changes  in  national  needs  and 
the  Congress  has  a  great  responsibility 
to  act  without  delay  in  authorizing  such 
a  program. 

I  hope  the  conferees  will  report  a  bill 
which  will  be  approved  by  the  President 
and  become  law.  In  order  to  make  this 
possible  it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to 
weed  out  the  projects  which  are  not 
fully  eligible  under  legally  established 
procedures  and  which  may  endanger 
other  eligible  worthwhile  projects  in  the 
bill. 

My  position  on  this  bill  as  set  forth  in 
this  statement  does  not  mean  that  I  am 
m  agreement  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  should  have  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  every  single  item.  I  still 
uphold  the  position  of  the  committee  on 
the  last  omnibus  bill  that  the  Congress 
should  have  the  final  determination  on 
what  should  go  into  any  legislative 
measure.  In  this  case,  however,  I  recog- 
nize the  facts  of  life  and  am  willing  to 
compromise  in  order  to  assure  the  en- 
actment of  a  civil  works  bill  in  this 
Congress. 


CONGRESSIONAL  TRAVEL  EXPENSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  fMr.  Moulder  1  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr,  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
stories    published    in    newspapers    and 
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magazines  concernuig  my  hotel  and 
restaurant  bilLs  v,}iile  presiding  as  chair- 
man of  Un-Anierican  Activities  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  held  m  several  major 
cities,  is  the  first  sure  sign  of  the  type  of 
campaign  coming  on  apaii^st  me  for  re- 
election to  Confess. 

This  year  is  a  general  election  cam- 
paign year,  and,  as  usual,  I  am  and  will 
continue  to  be  subjected  to  smear  at- 
tacks. The  recent  misleading  and  false 
stories  fabricated  by  the  Knight  News- 
papers. Inc..  concerning  congressional 
travel  expense  of  Members  of  Congress  is 
an  example  of  the  vicioas  smear  cam- 
paign to  be  conducted  against  me. 

First,  I  shall  tell  you  about  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc.  This  chain  of  daily 
newspapers  is  owned  by  John  Knight,  of 
Miami.  Pla.  Two  years  ago.  while  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
Inve.^tigating  the  Federal  Regulatory 
Agencies,  we  discovered  and  exjxised 
John  Knight's  op>erations  in  securing 
favorable  action  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  on  his  applica- 
tion for  the  channel  7  television  station 
in  Miami,  Fla.  The  record  shows  that 
John  Knight  used  more  than  improper 
ex  parte  and  dishonest  political  influence 
in  securing  the  FX^C  award  of  channel  7, 
worth  millions  of  dollars. 

This  election  year  and  while  his  award 
of  channel  7  is  up  for  review,  Mr.  Knight 
selected  two  of  hLs  best  character  assas- 
sin reporters,  Don  Oberdorf  er  and  Walter 
Pincus.  to  go  to  Wa'-hington  for  a  smear 
story  on  the  members  of  this  special 
congressional  committ*^  responsible  for 
revealing  his  unethical  methods  in  get- 
ting the  Miami  channel  7  television  sta- 
tion, which,  by  couit  action,  is  now  up 
for  review  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

The  foregoing  background  information 
does  not  prove  nor  disprove  the  story 
which  his  reporters  dug  up  and  publi-shed 
in  Life  magazine  and  the  Knight  chain 
of  newspap>ers  under  the  title  of  "How 
Some  Congressmen  Live  High  Off  the 
P*ublic."  But  the  brief  background  in- 
formation on  channel  7  does  explain  why 
this  exaggerated,  distorted  and  outright 
false  story  was  concocted  and  published 
by  the  Knight  Syndicate. 

That  part  of  the  John  Knight  story 
applying  to  me  stated  that: 

On  another  study  mission.  Representative 
Morgan  Mottldeh,  Democrat  of  Missouri,  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee Incurred  two  charges  totaling  S90,38  at 
Uxt  Pl&aa  Hotel  In  New  York.  (Lat/»r  publi- 
cations In  the  newspapers  wrongfully  re- 
ferred to  this  as  one  charge  of  $90.38.) 

The  story  continued: 

Handwriting  on  the  margin  linked  the 
charges  with  the  notation  "Persian  Room," 

And  the  story  continued  by  stating 
that: 

Tlie  Persian  Room  Is  the  hotel's  fashion- 
able and  expensive  night  club. 

Upon  reading  this  part  of  the  story 
you  would  be  lead  to  believe  that  I  had 
wastefully  and  extravagantly  spent 
$90.38  of  the  taxpayers  money  at  a  night 
club.    The  story  continued: 

Moxn.D«K     stayed     In     a    t21-a-day    room, 

_  Among  his  restaurant  charges  waa  one  for 

•53.25.     His  4-da7  bUl   of  •282.17  was   paid 


In    full   from    the    D.S.   Treasury — including 
the  charges  noted  as  "Persian  Room." 

Now,  the  truth  on  the  Persian  Room, 
night  club  charges  is  that  it  Ls  the  Plaza 
Hotel  dining  room  Wliile  acting  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommitt.ee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  hearings  on  investi- 
gations previously  made  by  our  investi- 
gators on  commiuiism  and  communistic 
operations  in  the  city  of  New  York,  two 
other  members  of  the  committee,  our 
committee  attorney,  committee  clerk. 
and  a  committee  court  reporter  were 
with  me  on  the  trip.  We  stayed  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel. 

We  usually  ate  our  meals  together  in 
a  group  at  the  same  table  in  the  hotel 
dining  roc«n.  sometimes  two  tables.  It 
is  a  customary  practice  for  the  chair- 
man in  charge  of  the  committee  to  sign 
for  the  meal  checks,  including  the 
charges  of  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee aiid  staff.  The  dining  room  at 
the  Plaza  Hotel  is  called  the  Persian 
Room.  This  I  did  not  know  until  pub- 
lication of  the  Knight-Oberdorfer-Pin- 
cus  aspersion  story.  But  the  Persian 
Room  was  the  main  dining  room  at  the 
hotel  where  we  ate  our  dinners  each 
day  and  which  were  charged  on  one 
check  and  signed  by  me  for  charge  to 
my  room  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearings  I.  as  sub- 
committre  chairman,  signed  the  total 
hotel  bill  as  a  charge  to  the  committee 
for  the  hotel  to  mail  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  in  Washington 
for  approval  and  payment  to  the  hotel 
by  the  House  Disbursing  Oflace. 

The  newspapers  headlined:  "$282.17 
for  4  days."  I  do  not  believe  any  per- 
son could  stay  at  any  one  of  the  hotels 
in  New  York  for  a  period  of  4  days  and 
sign  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dimier  checks 
for  other  committee  members  and  staff, 
on  this  occasion  five  to  nine  persons 
at  each  meal,  for  much  less  than 
$282.17.  I  do  know  that  I  paid  expenses 
out  of  my  own  pocket  for  which  I  was 
never  reimbursed. 

The  John  Knight  or  Oberdorfer-Pin- 
cus  story  went  on  to  say : 

Three  months  later  on  another  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  assignment. 
Moulder,  In  1  day,  ran  up  restaurant  bills 
of  $2302,  $34.53,  $47.62.  $9.80  and  $66.02  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  with 
no  explanation  appearing  on  the  expense 
records. 

Of  course  the  hotel  made  no  expla- 
nation on  the  restaurant  bills.  The 
bills  were  for  food  usually  sold  in  all 
hotel  dining  rooms.  No  reasonable  per- 
son would  want  any  further  explana- 
tion. But  John  Knight  and  his  Ober- 
dorfer-Pincus  writers  could  not  find 
anything  wrong  with  the  bills  for  res- 
taurant charges,  so  Uiey  in  desperation 
for  a  smear  wrote:  "with  no  explana- 
tion appearing  in  the  expense  records." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  in  Los  Angeles  by  the  newspapers  and 
Life  magazine,  the  committee  members, 
investigators,  committee  clerk,  commit- 
tee court  reporter,  and  attorneys  stayed 
at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  Prior  to  ar- 
rival of  committee  members,  clerk,  and 
court  reporter  in  Los  Angeles,  the  in- 
vestigators acquired  the  cooperation  of 


the  chief  of  police  and  liie  FBI  in  the 
investigation  and  securance  of  witnesses 
to  testify.  The  Communists  m  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  as  usual,  filed  suit  lor  dam- 
ages and  injunction  against  the  com- 
mittee in  the  U.S.  district  court  And 
the  U.S.  district  attorney  as-si^-ned  two 
of  his  assistants  to  defend  and  assist  the 
committee  during  the  hearings.  Thus, 
as  in  hearings  held  in  other  cities,  we 
had  a  group  of  15  persons  officially  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  the  hearings. 
As  in  other  hearings  conducted  in  other 
cities,  tiie  committee  staff  investigators 
arranged  hotel  accommodations  for  the 
committee,  and  as  customary  reserved  a 
two-room  suite  as  committee  and  staff 
headquarters  for  conferences,  prelimi- 
nary examination  of  witnesses,  and  exec- 
utive sessions.  This  suite,  a  parlor  room 
and  a  bedroom,  was  registered  in  my 
name  as  chairman  or  subcommittee 
chairman.  The  rate  or  cost  of  the  suite 
for  committee  headquarters  is  usually 
twice  the  cost  of  a  single  room.  As 
senior  ranking  member  to  tlie  chainnan, 
I  have  been  appointed  subcommittee 
chairman  nine  times  or  on  most  all  of  the 
investigations  and  hearings  conducted  in 
the  major  cities  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities during  the  past  2  or  3  years,  and  the 
committee  headquarters  conference  room 
suite  was  on  each  occasion  assigned  to 
me.  Therefore,  the  higher  price  hotel 
accommodations  for  use  as  committee 
headquarters  were  registered  in  my 
name  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  in  Los  Angeles  the  members  of*, 
the  committee  and  committee  staff  had 
breakfast  together  each  day  at  the  hotel, 
using  one  or  two  tables.  One  restaurant 
breakfast  check  was  issued  for  each  table. 
I,  as  .subcommittee  chairman,  usually 
signed  the  checks  for  both  tables  Then 
during  noon  recess  each  day  we  returned 
from  the  hearing  room  to  the  hotel  for 
lunch.  The  police  officers,  assistant  dis- 
trict attorneys,  former  undercover  agents 
investigating  communism  for  the  FBI. 
and  sometimes  two  or  three  cooperative 
witnesses,  all  had  lunch  together  at  one 
or  two  long  tables  in  the  hotel  dining 
room  each  day.  The  charges  for  the 
luncheons  were  made  out  on  one  or  two 
checks,  and  I.  as  chairman,  signed  both 
checks  covering  all  persons  with  the 
committee  for  charge  to  the  committee 
headquarters  suite  registered  in  my  name 
as  chairman.  The  same  arrangement 
and  procedure  was  made  and  generally 
followed  for  the  supper  or  evening  meal 
each  day. 

Mr,  John  Knight  and  his  hired 
hatchetmen  are  correct  in  publicizing 
that  I  signed  five  restaurant  checks  for 
various  amounts  during  1  day,  and  that 
the  total  Statler  Hotel  bill  for  5  days 
charged  to  the  committee  in  my  name 
amounted  to  a  total  of  $523.24,  But  the 
John  Knight  Syndicate,  Life  magazine, 
and  the  newspapers  buying  the  Knight 
Syndicate  story  deliberately  and  purpose- 
fully omitted  the  fact  that  most  all  of 
the  meals  consumed  by  the  committee 
members,  committee  staff,  F>olice  officers, 
former  undercover  agents  investigating 
communism  for  the  FBI,  district  attor- 
neys— a  total  of  14  or  more  for  5  days — 
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plus  the  committee  headquarters  con- 
ference room  suite,  all  for  a  period  of  5 
days,  were  chareed  m  my  name  to  the 
committee  as  chairman 

The  foresoms  facts  and  procedure  of 
paying  committee  hotel  bills  has  been 
followed  ever  sincp  I  havp  be^n  a  m'^mber 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities And  it  &'.<o  provides  more  con- 
venience for  the  hotel  and  dining  room 
service  by  presenting  one  or  two  checks 
msf'ad  of  separate  checks  for  each  per- 
son at  breakfast,  dinner   and  supper, 

rhis  rule  on  hotel  bills  has  been  used 
at  all  the  hearins,s  I  have  been  m  charge 
of  as  chairman,  and  was  applied  on  all 
of  the  occasions  referred  to  in  the  Life 
matjazine  and  newspaper  articles  pub- 
lished on  this  subject 

Mr  Oberdorfer  and  Mr  Pincus  worked 
several  weeks  preparing;  the  sensational 
story  on  congressional  committee  ex- 
pense accounts  and  they  came  into  my 
oCBce  just  a  day  before  the  story  was 
published  They  did  not  print  my  ex- 
planation to  them  a^  I  have  related  it  to 
you.  but  instead  tihey  falsely  quoted  me 
assaying: 

The  bills  for  meals  for  people  Involved  in 
the  committee's  hearings  Includ'Kl  people — 
you  might  call  them  fans  of  the  committee. 

Wlien  asked  if  liquor  charges  were  in- 
cluded in  the  restaurant  bills  they  falsely 
quoted  me  as  saying  ; 

Unquestionably  they  are,  1  normally  have 
a  drink  before  lunch. 

This  vicious  and  vile  misquote  Is  an 
example  of  irresponsible  and  so-called 
sensational  news  reporting,  but  the  mis- 
quotes are  no  more  glaringly  unworthy  of 
respect  and  belief  by  the  people  than  the 
AP — Associated  Press — condensed  copy 
and  report  of  the  Knight  newspaper 
story,  which  was  carried  by  some  of  the 
AP  subscribing  newspapers  in  our  11th 
Congre.ssional  District, 

The  AP  rpport  prmt'^d  in  two  or  three 
local  newspapers  quoted  the  Knight 
copyright  story  by  Oberdorfer  and  Pin- 
cus as  follows : 

A  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  spent  as  much  as 
8103  a  day  for  hotel  lodging  during  out-of- 
town  committee  hearings 

This  wa-.s  referring  to  the  Los  Angeles 
dining  room  charges  for  15  \xi  18  people, 
including  committee  members  and  staff. 

1  Used  public  funds  to  pay  a  $90  bill  run 

up  at  a  night  club  In  one  evening. 

This  was  referring  to  the  dining  room 
bUls  at  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

2  Hired  ch:>.uffeur-drlven  limousines. 

This  referred  to  cars  rented  by  investi- 
gators in  their  work  and  for  transport- 
ing committee  and  staff  to  and  from 
hearing  room,  which  cost  less  than  taxi- 
cabs. 

3  Used  committee  funds  to  repay  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  for  the  loss  of  such  books 
as    "Two  Uttle  Confederates,"  etc. 

This  refers  to  books  used  by  the  old 
Dies  committee  when  investigating  Com- 
munist authors  15  years  ago. 

The  AP  story  said : 

Committee  member  Morg.^n  Moulder 
spent  $4085  a  day  for  accommodations  at 
the  Sheraton -Jefferson  Hotel  In  St   Louis  In 

1  :'56,    P'C 


We  stayed  at  the  Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel  in  St  Louis  because  it  was  located 
near  and  within  walking  distance  to  the 
committee  heann^:  room  m  the  Federal 
courthouse:  and  the  committee  head- 
quarters hotel  suite  and  meals  were 
charged  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

The  AP  version  of  the  Kna-ht  copy- 
right story  above  referred  to  is  even  more 
false  and  grossly  exaggerated  than  the 
original.  The  AP  reporter  d:d  not  have 
the  honest  decency  of  making  any  effort 
to  check  into  the  facts.  The  AP  report 
included  matters  which  were  not  even 
connected  to  me  by  the  Knight  report- 
ers. The  Washington  AP  reporter  re- 
wrote a  story  in  the  nature  of  a  conclu- 
sion from  a  story  he  read,  based  upon  the 
John  Knight  newspaper  chain  publica- 
tions. 

So  like  the  story  of  Little  Red  Henny- 
Penny,  when  an  acorn  hit  her  upon  the 
head  "Goodness  gracious  me."  said 
Henny-Penny,  "the  sky  is  agoing  to 
fall;  I  must  go  and  tell  the  king."  So 
she  went  along,  and  she  went  along,  and 
she  went  along — just  like  some  of  the 
newspapers  went  along  and  went  along 
with  the  John  Knight  hotel  expense 
story. 

When  arriving  in  Washington  after  my 
first  term  election  to  Congress,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Sam  Raybttrn,  of 
Texas  and  Jokn  McCormack,  majority 
leader,  called  me  to  the  Speakers  office 
and  asked  me  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  I  consented, 
and  I  have  served  on  the  committee  con- 
tin  aously  since  that  time.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  task.  Some  people,  including 
certain  newspapers  and  columnists,  do 
not  approve  of  our  Investigations  and 
exposure  of  communistic  activities  in  our 
country. 

The  American  Mercury  magazine  re- 
cently printed  an  article  entitled,  "Who 
Wants  To  Abolish  HUAC?"  This  article 
states,  and  I  concur,  that: 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  have  heen  marked  men  to  the 
smear  specialists  of  the  left.  Few  members 
of  the  committee  have  escaped  slander, 
shadowing,  and  constant  intimidation  at 
the  hands  of  the  friends  of  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  many  good  and 
reliable  newspapers  in  our  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Missouri.  However,  I 
hope  some  of  the  daily  newspapers  will 
in  the  future  carefully  scrutinize  and 
check  the  unreliable  Life  magazine. 
Time.  AP.  and  UP  reports  they  receive 
before  publishing  such  distorted  stories 
as  news  in  their  papers. 

The  Knight  newspapers  and  Life 
magazine  have  exposed  what  they  call 
"How  Some  Congressmen  Live  High  Off 
the  Pubhc,"  And  this  same  Life  maga- 
zine recently  published  an  editorial  at- 
tacking farm  price-support  programs 
and  referred  to  farm  programs  as  waste- 
ful subsidies.  The  editorial  concludes  by 
saying : 

IX  enough  Americans  squawk,  something 
will  be  done  to  stop  this  silly  business. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  Life  maga- 
zine, KniKht  newspapers  and  other  pub- 
lications live  high  in  reaping  huge 
profits  at  the  expense  of  the  public  tax- 
payer 


Time,  Inc  ,  owns  Life,  Time,  Fortune, 
and  Sports  Illustrated  TTie  annual  not 
income  of  Time,  Inc  .  is  in  e.xce.s.^  ,  f  $14 
million.  Life  magazine  received  a  total 
subsidy  of  $9,000,500  in  the  year  of  1956 
and  has  received  much  larger  postal  sub- 
sidies each  and  every  year  since  1956. 
Therefore,  more  than  two-thirds  of  this 
publishing  comp>anys  profits  is  Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

The  printed  record  of  April  18.  1957 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service — page  855 — shows  that 
in  1958  the  loss  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  the  handling  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  alone,  a  Knight  newspaper, 
was  $232,000, 

The  cost  ascertainment  report  for 
1959  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment shows  that  the  loss  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  handling  daily 
newspapers  was  $71,053,246.  The  loss 
incurred  in  handling  and  delivering 
magazines  was  $90,125,490  Postmaster 
General  Arthur  Summerfleld.  in  his 
statement  before  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  on  June  8, 
1960,  said: 

This  policy  has  resulted  in  a  total  sub- 
sidy to  our  publishers  of  more  than  $3  bll- 
an  In  Just  13  years  since  the  end  of  World 
^ar  II.  We  are  dealing  with  a  self-serving 
group  whose  hunger  for  special  privileges  Is 
Insatiable. 

And  this  is  the  same  self-serving 
group  whase  selfish  hunger  is  creating 
the  huge  deficit  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  reason  why  people  are 
paying  4  cents  postage  for  a  letter  and 
why  higher  postal  rates  are  required  of 
everybody  else 

It  is  this  same  group  of  publishers 
who  are  attacking  and  smearing  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  oppose  their  spe- 
cial vested  interests  and  privileges  and 
they  may  attack  me  again  for  using  my 
frank  in  mailing  this  explanation  to  the 
people.  But  how  else  can  I  protect  my- 
self and  truthfullj  inform  the  people  of 
the  facts? 


SUMMER- JUBS-FOR- YOUTH 
CAMPAIGN 

Mr,  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr  HalpernI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  termination  of  school  and  the  onset 
of  simimer,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  teenagers  will  be  seeking  outlets  for 
their  restless  energies.  Unless  the  Na- 
tion adop-.,s  constructive  programs  of 
benefit  to  our  high  school  youth  during 
the  summe.-  vacation  period,  there  is  a 
good  possibility  that  we  will  be  faced  with 
a  rising  tide  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Arthur  H,  Mot- 
ley, president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  to  Mr.  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  AFL-^IO,  urging  that 
their  organizations  participate  In  a  na- 
tional summer- jobs-for-youth  campaign 
as  a  means  of  countering  a  situation  of 
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increasing  scarcity  of  summer  employ- 
ment for  young  people  which  can  cre- 
ate a  volatile  condition  costing,  in  the 
long  run.  countless  thousands  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

If  every  employer  and  union  would 
take  sp>ecial  pains  to  create  jobs  which 
could  be  filled  by  young  people  on  a 
tem^pHjrary  basis,  they  would  be  per- 
forming an  outstanding  service  not  only 
to  the  young  people  directly  involved, 
but  to  the  community. 

Constructive  work  and  the  self -confi- 
dence and  satisfaction  that  accompany 
it  can  go  a  long  way  in  curbing  juvenile 
delinquency. 


COMPARATIVE  SALARY  ADVAN- 
TAGES OF  THE  MILITARY  TO 
CIVILIAN     PERSONNEL 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Lesinski  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  considerable  talk  recently  that 
the  President  may  veto  the  pay  bill  for 
civilian  employees;  namely.  H.R.  9883. 
In  view  of  this.  I  believe  it  important  to 
put  in  the  Record  a  few  facts  that  some 
of  us  may  have  overlooked  during  the 
past  8  years  concerning  the  pay  increas- 
es that  have  been  given  to  both  the  mili- 
tary as  well  as  the  civilian  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Our  President  has  seen  fit  in  the  past 
7 '  2  years  to  veto  two  pay  raises  voted  by 
the  Congress  for  p>ostal  employees  and 
one  for  classified  employees.  However, 
there  apparently  never  has  been  any 
question  about  signing  into  law  congres- 
sional acts  to  increase  the  compensation 
of  the  military  personnel. 

Since  1953  the  postal  workers  have  re- 
ceived two  pay  raises,  representing  in 


total  approximately  a  19-E>ercent  in- 
crease, and  the  classified  employees  have 
been  granted  a  total  increase  of  17.5 
percent. 

In  1955  the  military  personnel  were 
granted  a  r>ay  increase  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  17  percent,  for  warrant  officers 
a  21 -percent  increase,  for  junior  officers 
25  percent,  and  for  general  officers  there 
was  a  12-percent  increase  in  pay.  Then, 
in  1958  the  President  signed  into  law  a 
bill  that  put  into  effect  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  so-called  Cordiner  Com- 
mittee. The  i>ay  increases  amounted  to  a 
10  percent  overall  for  military  personnel. 
In  fact,  for  some  general  officers  the 
increase  was  as  much  as  38  percent. 

In  other  words,  since  1953  the  pay  in- 
creases to  classified  and  postal  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government  have 
been  much  less  than  that  granted  to 
military  personnel,  lagging  by  9.5  per- 
cent as  compared  to  enlisted  personnel, 
and  by  32.5  percent  as  compared  to  gen- 
eral officers. 

The  continued  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
is  alarming  to  all  of  us  and  obviously  has 
been  a  well-considered  reason  advanced 
for  passage  of  H.R.  9883.  as  amended.  It 
is  likewise  interesting  to  note  that  we 
provide,  at  Government  expense,  many 
services  for  the  military  personnel  and 
their  families.  I  have  in  mind  such 
items  as  medical  and  dental  care  and 
free  hospitalization.  Likewise,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  enlisted  men 
for  whom  housing  and  food  are  paid  for 
directly  by  the  Government.  All  of 
these  items  are  subject  to  increasing 
costs  to  the  civilian  population. 

The  military  man  is  not  only  given  a 
free  retirement  and  allowed  to  retire  in 
20  years,  but  the  Government  is  also 
now  paying  half  of  his  social  security 
coverage.  This  is  a  lot  of  money.  To- 
day our  retirement  bill  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  more  than  $775  miUion  a  year. 
Within  5  years  retirement  coste  for 
military  people  will  cost  in  excess  of  one 
and  three-quarter  billion  dollars  a  year, 
none  of  which  is  contributed  by  the  mil- 


itary personnel.  The  administration  in 
1958  not  only  signed  into  law  the  pay 
raise  for  military  personnel  but  also 
recommended  that  those  military  who 
retired  prior  to  July  1.  1958.  be  given 
more  liberal  retirement  benefits.  This 
would  cost  an  additional  $25  million  a 
year. 

In  consideration  of  this  type  reasoning 
I  find  it  most  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  administration  is  now  opposed  to  a 
pay  increase  for  the  other  half  of  the 
Federal  Government  personnel. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  condemning  the 
role  of  the  military,  nor  do  I  wish  to 
deny  the  benefits  that  we  are  giving  to 
them.  I  know,  and  you  know,  the  im- 
portance of  a  strong  defense,  I  also  rec- 
ognize, and  I  believe  all  my  colleagues 
do.  the  role  of  the  career  civilian  em- 
ployee in  our  Federal  Government.  The 
Cordiner  Committee  stressed  the  neces- 
sity to  pay  for  responsibility.  This  Com- 
mittee. I  believe,  also  emphasized  the 
fact  that  our  Federal  pay  for  military 
and  civilian  i>ersonnel  must  be  attrac- 
tive to  recruit  and  to  retain  well -quali- 
fied people  in  the  Government.  I  sub- 
scribe to  this  theory;  that  is  the  reason 
I  am  emphasizing  here  today  the  neces- 
sity to  pay  and  to  pay  well  both  the  mili- 
tary and  the  civil  service  employees  of 
the  Federal  Grovernment.  Each  has  a 
role  in  our  security  and  in  our  well-being, 
whether  we  are  comparing  the  civilian 
engineer  in  a  naval  weapwris  plant  "with 
the  gunner  on  a  destroyer,  or  whether 
we  are  comparing  the  budget  analyst  in 
a  civilian  agency  with  a  jet  fighter  pilot. 
All  these  people  are  dedicated  employees 
of  our  Government. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  attract  and 
to  keep  these  kinds  of  high -caliber  peo- 
ple, military  and  civilian,  then  we  must 
pay  them  well.  It  is  therefore  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  the  President  s  con- 
sideration of  a  veto  of  H.R.  9883.  as 
amended.  In  final  analysis,  this  bill 
would  provide  our  civilian  employees 
some  of  the  pay  advantages  which  we 
have  already  provided  our  military  p>er- 
sonnel. 
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1839 


Grade  or  title 


CAF-1 

CAF-3 

CAF-3 

CAr-4 

CAF-6 

OAF-fl 

CAF-7 

CAF-« 

CAF-9 

TAF-IO 

CAF-II 

VW-li „ 

CAF-13 

CAF-M. 

CAF-15 

SuperKTwle  equivalent 

Assistant  Secretary... 

ConKreMinan 

Wage  board  median  •. 


Clusl- 
flcation 

Act 

starting 

rates 


tl.aBO 
1.440 
1.630 
1.800 
2,000 
2.300 
2,<KM> 
2.900 
3,200 
3.  SOO 
3,800 
4,fl00 
fi,000 
6.  SOO 
8,000 

9.000 

9.000 
10,000 
M.780 


Federal 
Income 
taxes  1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

%u 

47 

78 

124 

156 

l.VJ 

188 

33 


Income 
after 
taxes 


11.200 
1.440 
1.830 
1.800 
2,000 
1300 
3,800 
2.900 
3,300 
3.800 
3.800 
4. .«.') 

6.424 

7.876 

8,844 

8.844 

9,812 

•1,756 


April  1960 


Grade  or  title 


08-1 

OS-2 

08-4 

08-4 

08-5 

08-6 

08-7 

OB-8 

08-9 

08-10 

08-11 

08-12 

08-13 

08-14 

08-15 

(08-16 „ 

^08-17 

|G8-18 

Assistant  Secretary... 

Coni^ssman 

Wa^  lx)ard  median  • 


Classi- 
fication 

Act 

starting; 

rates 


C2,960 
3.255 
3.495 
3,755 
4,04U 
4.490 
4.980 
6,470 

6,  «).'> 

7.030 

8,330 

9,890 

11.355 

12.770 

14,190 

16.376 

17,500 

30.000 

22.  .'SOO 

«  4. 722 


Increase  since  1939 


Dollars 


Percent 


$1,700 

135 

1.815 

12c 

1.875 

116 

1,965 

109 

2,040 

102 

2.190 

96 

1380 

93 

2.570 

89 

2,785 

87 

3.005 

86 

3.230 

85 

3,730 

81 

4.290 

77 

4,865 

75 

4.770 

60 

6.190 

58 

6,876 

71 

8,600 

94 

11,000 

122 

12,500 

126 

<2.933 

♦164 

Lost 
through 

price 
increases 

since 

1939  > 


$1,417 
1,619 
1.822 
2.024 
2,249 
2,586 
2.924 
3,261 
3.998 
3,936 
4.273 
5,156 
6,244 
7.224 
8.857 
9,945 
9,946 
9,945 
9,945 
11,034 
•1,203 


1900 
Federal 
income 
taxes ' 


$4 

83 

173 

254 

344 

487 

627 

767 

920 

1,078 

1.235 

1,647 

2,267 

2.856 

4.012 

4,919 

4.919 

4,919 

4.919 

4,366 

65 


Income 
needed 
In  1960 
to  equal 
1930  pur- 
cliastng 
power 


$2,681 

3.142 

3,615 

4,078 

4.603 

8.373 

6.151 

6,928 

7,718 

8.514 

9,308 

11.388 

14.064 

16.504 

30.745 

23,708 

23,708 

23,708 

28.708 

25.202 

•3,024 


Percent 
discrep- 
ancy ot 

1960 
salary 

with 

1939 
schedule 


-t-9.4 
-f3.5 
-3  4 
-8.6 
-13.7 
-19.7 
-23.5 
-26,6 
-28,9 
-30  9 
-32.4 
-36.7 
-42  2 
-4.^3 
-02,4 
-67,1 
-54.2 

-18,5 

-12.0 

•-(-36.8 


li 


'  Family  of  4,     10-percent  deduction  allowed. 

'  Inerease  in  Consumer  Price  Index  1930  to  April  1960  was  112,45  percent;  from 
June  1943,  68.5  percent. 
'  Family  of  4.    Standard  deduction  allowed  08-1  io.ll;  10-peroent  deductioo  al- 


lowed for  persons  above  that  level.    $3,000  additional  deduction  for  Congressman, 
as  autboriied  by  law. 

•  Schedule  median  wage  board  rate;  equivalent  to  QS-4.    Data  not  available  ^v 
1939;  19G0  comparison  is  with  June  1943. 
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ADEQUATE  HOUSING  FACILITTZS 
FOR  PAGE  BOYS 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennfrylvania  Mr 
Speaker  I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that 
:he  gentleman  from  W;5Con.sin  f.Mr 
ZAELncKi  may  extend  his  remartcs  at 
th.s  point  in  the  RErr.Rn 

The  5-PEAKER  pro  :empore,  Ls  ther 
obiection  "^o  the  re<5Ufst  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sv'vanja'' 

Inhere  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker  la^st 
Sunday  even:n^.  wichm  5  blocks  of  the 
Capitol,  several  contrr-^ssional  page  boys 
were  attacked  by  a  _'ani?  of  youthful  de- 
linquents armed  with  ice  picks  belt 
b»ack.es,  kni%-05  and  ether  weapons. 
Pour  of  the  pages  wei-e  injured,  includ- 
ing a  youn^'  man  whom  I  had  nominated 
to  .'^rve  as  a  pa^e  d'*rinc  this  session  of 
Congress  His  name  is  .Arthur  Kaspar, 
wnose  parents.  Mr  ar.d  Mrs  Arthur 
Kaspar.  Sr  re.-^ide  at  811  Fairview  Ave- 
nue. South  Mil'Aaukee.  Wi.s  He  was 
.■^tabbed  w  ith  an  ice  pick  The  pick  lac- 
erated his  .>kin  ar.  1  fortunately  struck  a 
nb  preventing  possible  serious  injui-y  to 
the  boy  5  lung 

It  IS  indeed  fortunate  that  none  of  the 
boys  was  iniur-^d  .'^eriou.'^ly  I  was  also 
relieved  t  >  learn  that  the  Metropolitan 
police  had  apprehended  four  ^juspects. 
apparently  members  of  the  attacking 
gang,  and  that  they  iir"^  bein^  held  in 
castody  for  appropriate  judicial  action. 

These  facts,  however,  do  not  alter  the 
situation  as  it  applies  to  conpresslonal 
pai^e  boys  m  general.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  once  a^am  discuss 
this  situation 

The  boys  -erv:r.:  as  pages  in  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives,  in  the  other 
body,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing come  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
They  are  young  men  of  high-school  age, 
ranging  from  14  to  18  years  of  ai?e 
Many  of  them  are  away  from  hnme  and 
parental  supervision  for  the  flr^t  time. 
As  c>a«res.  they  have  to  attend  .school 
from  6:30  to  9:45  am  daily  durint,'  the 
recnJLar  school  year  They  report  to  work 
at  10  am  and  they  put  .n  a  full  day's 
woik.  After  they  are  released  from 
work  they  are  on  their  own  until  6  30 
the  following  morning,  when  they  have 
to  be  in  ^hool  a^'a.n.  During  vacation 
time  they  do  not  attend  school,  of  course, 
but  their  work   begins  at  9:15  am 

Because  of  th:;  fact  that  the  pacres 
have  to  attend  school  so  early  in  the 
morning,  virtually  all  of  them  live  with- 
in few  blocks  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Li- 
brary of  Coneress  -.vhere  their  classes 
are  held.  Tliey  live  in  boarding  hou.ses. 
touri.st  homes,  and  other  rather  limited 
accommodations.  In  some  of  these 
homes,  they  r':^eiv'.'  some  measure  of 
guidance  and  supervision  from  their 
landlords  and  landladies.  In  oth^r  in- 
stances, however,  they  may  be  cnvn- 
pletely  on  their  own,  fr"e  to  come  and  go 
and  to  do  as  they  please. 

Now  I  have  some  serious  doubts  about 
the  advisability  of  allowing  14-,  15-  or 
16-year-old  boys  to  Live  under  these  con- 
ditiotX'?  in  an  adult  envlrorjTient  and 
without  proper  .supervision  and  control. 
I  have  had  these  doubts  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  I  have  expressed  them  in 
this  body.     My  own  experience  with  the 


several  fine  boys  wi.om  I  iiad  nominated 
to  serve  as  pa^es  has  tended  to 
streni'then  and  amplify  my  concern 
about  th..s  .s.tuatiun 

Several  years  a^^o  I  had  proposed  that 
the  Congress  provide  dormitory  facili- 
ties for  congressional  pa^es.  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol,  where  they 
CiXild  eat.  sltt'p,  piay,  and  study  under 
adequate  ;>upfrvioion,  keepinji  regular 
hours  and  stayintt  off  the  streets  at 
nij^ht.  I  aj-uun  want  to  ui-kc  the  leader- 
.^ii.p  of  this  House,  and  tiie  Committee 
on  Hoo-.e  Administration,  to  take  the 
necessary  steps,  to  provide  such  faciuUcs. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  wait  until 
-Sjme  of  these  boys  get  into  serious 
trouble  before  taking  this  action- 
Mr  Speaker,  I  have  always  felt  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  boys  whom  I  had 
nominated  to  serve  as  pages,  and  I  am 
certain  that  the  other  Members  who 
have  nominated  pages  feel  the  same  way. 
I  believe  that  we  have  to  live  up  to  that 
respoiLsibility.  We  can  do  this  by  pro- 
viding the  necessary  housing  facilities 
for  these  boys. 

I  .sincerely  hope  that  this  matter  will 
receive  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion in  this  House. 


SEAPOWER:    BULWARK    AGAINST 

rTIINESE  IMPI-3^IALISM 

The  SPI-:AKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood  I  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occasions  I  have  addressed  this  body  con- 
cexTiing  the  Panama  Canal.  The  more 
one  studies  its  problems  the  more  evi- 
dent it  becomes  that  these  cannot  be 
viewed  as  Isolated  subjects  but  as  parts 
of  a  titanic  struggle  In  which  the  great 
tropical  waterway  is  a  key  target  of  a 
world  revolutionary  movement. 

Launched  in  1917  during  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  in  Russia  by  Invaders  from 
Western  Europe  and  elsewhere,  the  vast 
conspiratorial  apparatus  of  international 
communi.sm  has  u.vxl  the  territory  of 
that  counto"  as  a  base  of  operations  for 
world  revolution  and  as  a  testing  ground 
for  criminal,  social,  and  economic  ex- 
periments that  this  diabolical  system  of 
Asiatic  despotLsm  intends  to  impose  on 
all  countries.  Applying  the  time-tested 
lessons  of  warfare,  its  strategists  use  a 
combination  of  flanking  with  conquest* 
through  subver-sion  as  the  prime  method 
for  gaining  power  over  key  areas,  and 
without  the  need  for  actual  warfare 

The  methods  of  this  destinictive  force 
in  this  regard  have  been  well  illustrated 
by  its  efforts  to  gain  control  over  .stra- 
teiiic  transportation  routes  and  regions, 
such  as  the  Dardanelles,  the  Suez  and 
Panama  Canals,  the  southwest  Pacific. 
the  Near  f:a.^t,  northern  Africa,  and  the 
Caribbean. 

These  spots,  however,  are  not  all  that 
have  been  marked  for  conquest.  There 
are  others,  notaoiy  the  free  nations  of 
southeast  A.sia  and  of  the  vast  Lsland 
barrier  that  lies  between  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  ''^cf^ans.  which  require  our  ,seri- 
o'xs  attention 

Fortunately  write.'-s  with  strategic  in- 
sight   are    beginning    to    emerge.     The 


laU'st  contribution  dealing  with  tlie 
problems  of  tlie  Far  East  and  southwest 
Pacific  is  an  illuminating  article  m  the 
June  1»«0  lasue  of  the  US  Naval  In- 
.-^titute  Proceedings  by  Mr  Anthony  Har- 
ngan,  whose  biographical  sketch  accom- 
panies the  article. 

A.S  .Mr.  Harngans  article  emphasizes 
tile  principles  of  conquest  that  I  en- 
deavored to  describe  and  gives  a  clear 
warning  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the 
Far  Eastern  regions  in  the  future,  it 
merits  reading  by  all  concerned  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  other 
free  nations. 

The  indicated  article  and  biographical 
sketch  follow  1 

S»A  PoWEB:    BlTLWARK   AOAUNST  CHINCSX 
COMMCNIST    IMFBXLUOSM 

(By  Antiiony  Harrtgan') 
If  there  should  b*  a  genuine  relaxation  of 
tension  between  the  United  States  and  tJtie 
Soviet  Union,  ttxreats  to  world  peace  and 
Ajnertcaji  »ecurlty  would  not  dlminUh.  For. 
while  the  menace  or  Soviet  aggression  might 
lessen.  Communist  China  would  continue  to 
endanger  thla  country  and  its  allies  TTiU  La 
an  aspect  of  the  world  situation  which 
escape*  many  Americans,  for  great  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  threat  of  Soviet  ez- 
pansloDlsm;  only  a  limited  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  Chinese  Commontst  imperi- 
alism. 

Walter  Uppmann.  the  weU-known  writer 
on  foreign  affairs,  recently  cited  the  diffi- 
culties that  would  remain  in  the  event  the 
United  States  and  the  vas  R.  reached  an 
acommodatJon  of  some  sort  Said  Mr  Llpp- 
mann,  "It  Is  poaslble  to  Imaf^ne  how  co- 
exUtence  might  be  staWllxed  In  Europe  But 
U  Ls  not  poaslble  to  Imagine,  so  It  seems  to 
me,  how  coexistence  can  be  stabilized  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Chinese  revolution. 

"The  nres  of  the  Chinese  revolution  are 
burning  bright,  and  the  Russians  could  not 
extinguish  them  even  If  they  wished  to  do 
so  " 

Paul  Ignotus.  writing  In  the  TwenUeth 
Century,  asserta  that  "the  er^-^t^^  danger 
to  RusaU  as  well  as  to  NAT<  >  .se.ATO  and 
neutral  countries  (mainly  I.n.liai  U  Commu- 
nist China.-  He  takes  the  pfj«iti.>n  that  Red 
China  "la  an  Impertalisi  and  nationalist 
regime  which  tolerates  no  equality  t)etween 
leaders;  between  leaders  profetslng  the  sama 
Ideology  even  less  than  l>etween  Ideological 
opponents." 

Indeed  the  best  assessment  of  the  situation 
In  Asia  tndlcatas  that  Red  China's  increas- 
ingly mUlUnt  actions  require  that  the 
United  States  Increase  lu  defensive  preptirad- 
ness  even  beyond  the  point  which  Is  neces- 
sary because  of  the  Soviet  challenge.  The 
great  task  of  the  future  would  seem  to  be 
containment  of  Chinese  Communist  im- 
perialism which  threatens  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  security  of  the  United  State*. 

Understanding  the  role  Red  China  seems 
destined  to  play  in  world  affairs  is  of  great 
Importance  to  American  naval  planners,  for 
the  Impjerlallsm  of  the  oriental  country  can 
be  checked  only  by  the  application  of  sea- 
power  Actually,  the  situation  todav.  with 
respect    to    Red    China,    U    not    unlike    that 
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which  involved  Japan  two  decades  ago.  The 
ultimate  objective  of  CcMnmunlst  China  Is 
rule  over  the  entire  Orient.  This  means  con- 
quest of  the  Islands  of  the  Southwest  Pacific 
and  the  weak  nations  of  Southeast  Asia 
This,  in  turn,  means  a  strategy  that  can  be 
met  only  in  terms  of  naval  power. 

Before  analyzing  the  defense  problem,  let 
us  consider  the  relations  between  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  In  order  that  we  may 
understand  why  the  Chinese  threat  will  be- 
come more  serious  even  if  the  Russian  threat 
lessens. 

The  basic  fact  to  comprehend  is  that  the 
Slno-Soviet  alliance  cannot  make  sense  In 
the  long  perspective  of  history.  After  40 
years  of  life  under  a  revolutionary  regime,  the 
Russian  people  are  showing  great  Impatience 
for  a  better  life.  Americans  who  have  trav- 
eled widely  in  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  last 
few  years  are  unanimous  in  their  reports  that 
the  Russians  desire  a  more  comfortable  exist- 
ence. Material  conditions  cannot  show  a 
marked  Improvement  so  long  as  the  energies 
of  the  state  are  devoted  to  cold  war  aggres- 
sion In  many  lands.  In  China,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ruling  regime  Is  In  the  position 
of  Russia's  government  a  generation  ago. 
The  Chinese  people  are  almoet  completely 
subdued  and  respond  to  Stalinist  methods 
that  would  cause  trouble  in  Russia  today. 

ICany  U.S.  observers  also  report  a  growing 
uneasiness  In  Russia  regarding  the  alliance 
with  Red  China.  Harrison  E  Salisbury,  vet- 
eran reporter  of  the  Russian  scene  for  the 
New  York  Times,  believes  that  "probing  be- 
low the  surface  uncovers  evidence  that  the 
two  giants  of  communism  are  pulling  In  dif- 
ferent directions. 

"There  Is  trouble  between  them  now,  on 
questions  of  Ideology,  policy  toward  the  West 
and  spheres  of  Influence  in  the  East.  Theie 
are  Indications  of  bigger  trouble  in  the  fu- 
ture." 

Robert  C.  North,  a  correspondent  for  the 
Reporter,  has  this  to  say  following  a  tour  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  "The  Russians,  It  seemed 
to  me.  are  Increasingly  worried  about  China's 
rapidly  growing  population.  Many  of  them 
have  visions  of  a  population  explosion  that 
might  send  Chinese  by  the  millions  surging 
into  Siberia's  empty  spaces." 

This  population  explosion  in  China  may  be 
the  determinant  in  International  affairs  In 
the  next  decade.  China's  population  today 
totals  almost  650  million.  The  Soviet  Union 
reports  a  population  of  208  million.  These 
comparative  figures  sugg^a  a  future  crisis  In 
Slno-Sovlet  relations.  t9  signs  of  conflict 
already  can  be  detected  in  Outer  Mongolia, 
long  a  protectorate  of  the  Russians.  This 
grassland  country  Is  coming  under  heavy 
Chinese  Communist  pressure.  The  Chinese 
Reds  are  sending  big  detachments  of  la- 
borers and  technicians  into  the  country. 
Thus  they  could  swamp  this  country  of  no- 
made  with  their  manpower,  thereby  driving 
Russian  Influence  from  this  part  of  Asia. 

While  the  Russian  Government  begins  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  Soviet  people's  desires 
for  a  more  comfortable  existence,  the  Red 
Chinese  are  reorganizing  their  society  by  the 
formation  of  communes  that  are  primitive  In 
their  contempt  for  human  wishes. 

The  communes  are  not  regarded  with  fa- 
vor in  Russia  today.  Premier  Khrushchev 
has  openly  criticized  them.  Perhaps  one  rea- 
son for  the  Soviet  opposition  to  the  Chinese 
commune  system  is  the  fact  that  the  com- 
munes are  self-contained  survival  units.  By 
subldlvldlng  China  Into  these  units,  the 
leadership  of  that  country  may  be  attempting 
to  prepare  China  so  that  it  could  withstand 
atomic  war. 

The  day  may  not  be  distant  when  Red 
China  becomes  a  nuclear  power  When  it 
does  possess  nuclear  weapons,  It  may  have 
scant  hesltAncy  In  employing  them,  Chi- 
nese 0<>mm\inlst  leaders  have  bragged  that 
their  land  would  survive  a  war  fonght  with 


nuclear  weapons  Evez:  \i  2O0  million  Chi- 
nese were  to  die  In  such  a  war.  these  lead- 
ers reportedly  believe  that  China  would  sur- 
vive. So  populoiis  a  nation  obviously  ha.'^  a 
great  advantage  in  a  nuclear  war. 

With  the  Chinese  population  lncreat,ing 
30  million  per  year,  that  nation  must  be 
hungrily  searching  for  land — even  as  Japan 
eyed  China  In  the  1930's,  Richard  Walker, 
an  American  authority  on  Red  China,  says 
that  "China's  jx)pulatlon  problem  is  press- 
ing and  immediate.  A  combination  of  mass 
sanitation  and  health  campaigns.  Internal 
peace  for  the  hrst  time  In  a  century,  modern 
drugs,  £^d  other  factors  have  resulted  in  a 
rate  of  Increase  which,  according  to  a 
Shanghai  publication,  'has  reached  a  com- 
pletely anarchic  rate'." 

Professor  Walker  also  makes  clear  In  his 
writings  that  although  Red  China  is  one- 
sixth  again  larger  than  the  United  States,  It 
has  less  than  half  as  much  arable  land. 
Outside  of  Manchuria.  Red  China's  resources 
are  very  limited.  Oil  supplies  are  p>oor,  as 
are  minerals.  Professor  Walker's  conclusion 
Is  that  "China's  geography  does  not  offer 
easy  prospects  for  the  bright  future  as  a 
great  world  power  that  the  Communists  so 
frequently  assert."  Meanwhile,  the  pressures 
for  major  imperialistic  campaigns  are 
mounting  steadily. 

One  possibility  of  Red  China  is  a  move 
northward  into  Outer  Mongolia  and  other 
areas  under  Russian  control.  But  such  a 
move  could  be  accomplished  only  by  risk- 
ing war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  If  the 
Red  Chinese  were  more  willing  than  they 
are  to  attempt  to  squeeze  against  the  So- 
viets, the  fact  remains  that  the  Russian  con- 
trolled lands  are  not  especially  sviitable  for 
large-scale   agricultural   production. 

The  southward  course  of  empire  seems  far 
more  logical  for  Communist  China.  None  of 
the  lands  to  the  south  have  sufficient  mili- 
tary power  to  match  Red  Chinese  strength. 
Furthermore,  they  have  material  resources 
that  attract  the  conqueror.  Indeed  this  Is 
the  course  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
taken  In  their  Initial  Imperialist  advances 
They  secured  much  of  the  old  Indochina 
area  by  means  of  a  satellite.  Tibet  was 
crushed  In  a  brutal  military  campaign. 
India  has  felt  the  aggression  of  Red  China 
on  Its  northern  border.  Other  campaigns 
have  hit  Laos  and.  of  course,  Formosa,  and 
the  offshore  Islands. 

The  U.S.  public  has  not  paid  sufficient  at- 
tention to  the  relatedness  of  these  Chinese 
Communist  actions.  These  aggressive  moves 
appear  to  be  the  flrst  preliminary  campaigns 
In  the  Intended  conquest  of  the  Orient.  The 
history  of  Chinese  communism  makes  clear 
that  the  actions  of  the  Reds  always  are  con- 
ceived and  executed  on  a  grand  scale,  Involv- 
ing millions  of  people  and  vast  territories. 
The  grand  strategy  of  Red  China  today  seems 
to  have  three  principal  phases:  ( 1 1  A  central 
drive,  over  a  i>erlod  of  several  years  to  con- 
trol the  rice  bowl  of  Southeast  Asia;  (2)  a 
drive  southward  from  Tibet  so  as  to  separate 
India  from  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Red  China's  charges  of  Indian  aggression, 
plus  the  pressures  against  the  Indian  pro- 
tectorates of  Slkklm  and  Bhutan,  seem  to  be 
the  Initial  moves  toward  the  long  range 
goal;  ( 3 1  a  drive  into  Malaya,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Australia.  The  Red  Chinese  objectives 
could  be  secured  either  by  direct  military 
action  or  by  satellites  based  on  concealed 
Chinese  f>ower. 

Southeast  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and  Aus- 
tralia are  the  vast  territories  needed  by  660 
nUlllon  people  whose  rulers  believe  it  is  their 
manifest  destiny  to  conquer  the  Orient,  if 
not  the  whole  world.  Current  Red  CkUnese 
political  activity  In  Africa  Is  a  sign  that  this 
oriental  pwwer  has  set  Its  sights  very  high — 
much  higher  than  most  people  realize. 

The  fact  that  the  lands  of  Southeast  Asia 
and    the  East  Indies   are  hearlly   populated 


should  not  prove  to  be  a  braking  force  on 
dilnese  lmj)enall8m  Time  and  agaUi  in  the 
history  of  communism,  tctalitarian  regimes 
h;ive  iiquidat<^  millions  of  human  beings  or 
shipped  them  half  across  the  world.  Stalin 
deliberately  starved  to  death  several  million 
Uiu-hiuians  in  the  1930's,  After  World  War  II, 
the  Russiiins  m.  -.ed  millions  of  Baltic  people 
to  the  Siberian  wasteland.  Tlie  Chinese 
are  presently  engaged  in  dispassessnig  the 
Tibetans  from  their  owni  lands.  It  should 
be  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  of 
Red  China's  actions  that  the  bi-utal  govern- 
ment of  that  nation  would  not  hesitate  to 
6laught«r  an  entire  people  if  it  promoted 
Red  Chinese  pKalicies 

The  intentions  of  Conununlst  China  have 
been  most  explicitly  revtaJed  In  Malaya. 
Since  1948,  Communists  have  made  repeated 
efforts  to  seize  control  of  that  country  They 
tried  but  failed  to  establish  a  'peoples  re- 
public" In  Malaya  after  World  War  II  Re- 
sorting to  t)anditry,  they  have  conducted  ter- 
rorist campaigns  against  British  and  Asian 
elements  that  resist  Red  control.  The  Red 
bandits,  according  to  British  authorities,  are 
"predominantly  alien  Chinese — Chinese  who 
have  come  to  the  country  In  recent  years 
•  •  •  at  the  center  is  a  hard  core  of  fanatical 
Communists." 

Singapore  has  been  subjected  to  especially 
strong  Communist  pressures.  These  pres- 
siu-es  have  been  so  Intense  that  when  the 
Malayan  Federation  was  formed,  the  people 
in  that  new  countn,-  refused  to  have  Singa- 
pore within  the  body  fx)lltic.  They  feared 
the  overwhelming  Chinese  majcwity  in  the 
city,  for  of  Singapore's  population,  nearly  80 
percent  are  Chinese.  Even  4  years  ago  Lin 
Yutang.  the  noted  free  Chinese  author,  re- 
signed as  chancellor  of  Singapore's  Chinese 
Nanyang  University,  declaring  that  Chinese 
schools  In  the  city  operated  in  an  atmosphere 
of  Intimidation  and  terror  fostered  by  the 
Communists. 

Americans  should  bear  In  nUnd  that  a  po- 
tential Communist  fifth  coltimn  exists  In 
most  areas  of  Southeast  Asia.  Approximately 
12  to  14  million  oversea  Chinese  live  lu 
Southeast  Asian  countries.  And  whUe  many 
are  enemies  of  Red  China,  the  Conununlsts 
are  experts  at  intimidation  of  Iree  people. 

Oommiuilst  plans  for  the  oversea  Chinese 
were  announced  In  1950  by  Ho  Hslang-nlng, 
chief  Commissioner  of  Oversea  Chinese  Af- 
fairs. He  said  their  duty  was,  ( 1 )  to  form 
a  united  front  with  local  leftists;  (2)  to 
resist  U.S.  and  Allied  influence;  (8)  to  act 
as  the  "outer  circle"  of  the  vanguard  of  com- 
munism. 

The  Communist  design  for  Southeast  .Vsia 
can  be  plainly  seen  in  Malaya.  Official  Brit- 
ish comment  well  explains  the  significance 
of  Red  conquest  of  Malaya.  "The  loss  of 
Malaya  would  soon  lead  to  Communist 
domination  of  the  whole  stretch  of  southern 
Asia  between  India  and  China,  A  Com- 
munist Malaya  means  communism  across  one 
of  the  world"s  main  highways.  It  means  a 
center  of  Communist  infection  right  down 
among  the  HSast  Indian  islands.  And  it 
means  ^hat  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
directly  menaced." 

In  view  of  the  Chinese  Communist  objec- 
tive of  complete  control  over  Asia,  free  For- 
mosa assumes  an  Importance  that  the  US, 
public  does  not  fully  understand,  Formosa 
is  not  simply  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Red 
China  that  affects  the  national  psychology 
Rather  is  It  an  Island  with  a  high  strategic 
value  to  a  mainland  power  that  intends  to 
extend  Its  dominion  over  an  immense  por- 
tion of  the  globe. 

U.S,  defense  forces  In  Formosa  mean  that 
American  military  might  Is  right  on  Red 
China's  doorstep,  where  It  can  be  brought  to 
to  bear  swiftly  and  massively  These  forces 
also  afford  flrst-cliiss  protection  for  the 
Philippine  Islands  which  lie  to  the  south 
If  Formosa  were  surrendered  to  the  Chinese 
Communists  or  turned  over  to  an  interna- 
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tlonal  authority,  the  Philippines  would  be 
o'util.iiiXe<l  and  imperiled  furthermore. 
Red  control  of  Pormosa  woiilc'  Insure  Com- 
munist con*,rol  of  the  northern  end  of  the 
South  China  Sea.  U  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists held  Pormosa.  they  would  t';rTi  the 
Jouth  China  Sea  Into  their  priT^'e  lalce, 
thereby  menacing  all  the  "  i'lrrr'.'-s  al  -ng 
the  shores  of  that  sea 

What  the  Chinese  C^mn-.".nlsts  are  at- 
tempting to  di  is  to  win  a  wnr  w-.th-'-;*:  .ic- 
t'laliy  gnlm  to  war  Tl.ev  are  rf>?crting  to 
piecemeal  atrgresslon.  tn  %iKit:_'  many  little 
bites  Instead  of  one  hiitre  swallow,  to  the 
use  of  subversion  and  ?  lerrtlla  forces  rather 
than  direct  and  mass!-.-  m.''.':.;ry  Interven- 
tion, The  only  ^:T  ■  -,  •  a  i -•  •  ,.  check  Chi- 
nese Communist  '\!;?rf^<<-.  n  tv  *r,  ^i'.rect  and 
indirect  is  w.%h  s(»p.:v\  r  n  •'.■;!:  -.i-it  f^^rces, 
which  Include  rf»rr>^r<--- -  floating  airfields — 
and  Marine  landi:.^  'earns  have  the  special 
punch  requireti  ti)r  brush-fire  wars  They 
.-fpresent  the  deterrent  force  against  l^^rge- 
scale  mihtiry  aggression  By  their  presence 
naval  vessels  lend  strength  to  shaky  t'ov- 
emm.ents  menaced  by  the  Communists  and 
fearful  of  collapse  Indeed  seapower  Is  the 
best  way  to  protect  the  weak  nations  of  Asia 
as  they  struggle  to  develop  their  resources 
and  build  a  climate  of  political  freedom.  A 
tloatin^;  barrier  of  U  S,  naval  vessels  can  pre- 
vent the  Communist  hordes  from  overrun- 
ning S^utherist   Asia  and  Australia, 

Gearing  up  t)  meet  the  special  challenge 
posed  by  the  Chinese  R'Xls  will  require  ad- 
justments In  planning  and  th:nkina;  bi.th 
within  the  Defense  E&r.iblL'^l.ment  and  In  the 
Nation  :it  large  Fl^+'Vs  :  strategic  br>mbers 
and  Intercom; nentd.,  .-  •  k-'us  concealed  in 
ravines  .n  tr,^_"  %e=t  .,,-.  of  the  United 
States  Will  not  preve;  ■  FU-  i  '"hlna  from  over- 
running A.S1.1,.  And  •.vh,:p  i  strategic  deter- 
rent is  needed,  eves  mu.-,t  be  turned  to  the 
war  that  Is  short  of  all-out  war — the  kind  of 
war  at  which  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
pi^t  m.\st-rs  T".  .  ■  needs  to  be  given  to 
the  job6  that  sea;-  ^^.^■r■  viil  be  called  upon  to 
perform  ;r.  this  are  i  far  from  the  continental 
United  otates 

I:"  "he  US  public  Is  to  support  adequate 
mea.^ur«^  f.g'ilnst  the  Red  Chinese  in  Asia.  It 
must  c  •m.pr'^hend  the  missions  Involved. 
T>.e  strate«tr  ml'wlons  of  US,  seapower  In 
this  ar^'a  are 

To  contain  Chinese  Communist  Imperial - 
Ism  by  preventing  the  loss  of  any  territory  to 
the  Reds  or  to  their  satellites: 

To  support  Allied  Powers  In  the  SEATO 
and  Anzus  treaty  organizations  whenever 
they  require  weapons  and  supplies  or  actual 
air  and  naval  gunfire  support; 

To  have  In  readiness  the  means  of  striking 
hard  at  the  Red  Chinese  empire.  In  the 
event  of  all-out  war. 

To  maintain  sea  and  air  communications 
between  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  In 
the  Sr/ut.".  China  Sea.  and  off  the  coasts  of 
a. .led  and  friendly  po'gitro. 

To  guard  the  Philippines.  .^OatnUla,  and 
the  Kist  Indies  from  seab-orne  i.'.vasiu:,. 

To  maintain  control  of  the  s^^as  ;n  order 
that  U.3.  shipping  and  the  -hipping  of 
friendly  p<jwers  may  be  M-;rt»tricted  in  their 
op>eratlons 

The  basic  task  of  US.  n.^vai  power  n  to 
contain  Oommumat  imperiaii.sm  by  control- 
ling the  x;ean  highways  and  seas  which 
toucn  the  lands  of  Southeast  AsU  a..d  t.ie 
Australian  Continent  Sc  lon«  as  t.he  United 
States  can  exercise  such  contrrji  It  wili  hav« 
a  priceless  strategic  asset,  for  though  Com- 
tnun.st  China  has  an  mimense  advantage  in 
n  in.oprs  f  mer.  ur.c!*:--  .irma.  it  can  deploy 
its  f  >rce8  only  as  far  as  ihe  waters  edge  ::' 
the  United  States  has  a  fleet  active  in  Aaif»n 
waters. 

The  dlstar.  ea  a  south  Asian  Oe«t  would 
have  to  r-oTer  are  Bta<ger1n«t.  Na.T»i  protec- 
tion u  needed  frocn  Burma  to  Formoaa.  Thi« 
means    ship    morementa    o^er    a    vaat    are*. 


The  Maiayai;  penlnsvila.  f'>r  instance,  is  fus 
long  as  the  eastern  aKisi  of  the  United 
States.  Prom  one  end  of  the  East  Indies  to 
the  other  ls  as  f.ir  as  from  Am'>rlca  to 
E^l^or^e  M.m.la  ;s  .ippr  .-^Imately  2.C>00  miles 
from  Dirw.n    .f  U£*r'i:i.i 

The  spati.i.;  pr'  blems  are  g^reat.  but  so  Is 
the  need  f  r  nwi.  protection.  Oone  are  the 
British  an,d  I>_itch  naval  squadrons  of 
former  t.mes  The  Royal  Australian  Navy  It 
well-trained  and  well-equipped,  but  far  too 
small  In  sire  to  assume  the  heavy  burden 
of  guarding  the  region  against  Red  Chinese 
aggression.  The  region  must  be  guarded, 
however,  for  there  Is  a  naval  vacuum  And, 
as  the  theorists  tell  us,  power  abhors  a 
vacuum.  The  unpatrolled  stretches  of 
ocean  and  unguarded  straits  are  an  Invita- 
tion to  the  Communist  conquerors. 

Southeast  Asia,  the  East  Indian  Islands, 
and  Australia  form  a  region  of  enormous 
strategic  and  political  Importance.  Now 
that  Hawaii  is  a  State  In  the  Union,  the 
United  States  is  more  than  ever  a  Pacific 
power  It  would  be  unthinkable  that  the 
Communists  raise  a  shield  between  the 
Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Prudence  re- 
quires that  the  United  States  set  up  a  watch 
in  the  area  between  Australia  and  the  main- 
land of  Asia.  At  stake  Is  one  of  the  most 
populous  quarters  of  the  globe.  If  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  were  able  to  crush  free 
governments  in  this  region,  they  would  have 
gone  far  to  attain  their  objective  of  suprem- 
acy. Americans  must  understand  that 
naval  power  effectively  applied  in  this  part 
of  the  world  will  prevent  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists from  extending  their  system  of 
slavery. 


PROF.  SETk-MOUR  E.  HARRIS  SAYS 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
SHOfLD  NOT  BE  INDEPENDENT; 
WONDERS  WHETHER  THE  FED- 
ERAL RESERVES  NEW  E.^Y 
CREDIT  POLICY  IS  PROMPTED 
BY  A  DESIRE  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
ECONOMIC  STTUATTON  ON  BE- 
HALF OF   }.:r    NTXON 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prof. 
Seymour  E.  Harris  has  written  again  on 
the  .subject  of  monetary  policies  to  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald.  In 
a  letter  printed  on  the  editorial  page  of 
that  paper  yesterday.  Professor  Harris 
says: 

The  Pedertil  Reserve  should  not  be  Inde- 
pendent. In  this  crisis  we  need  all  our 
weapcjns.  We  cannot  a.^ord  to  allow  one 
agency  to  move  one  way  ar.d  the  r  th^rs  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

That  statement  expresses  such  over- 
whelming c G mm on.'^^ Pii.se  I  think  wt;  can 
only  marvel  at  liie  fantastic  natu.'e  of 
the  oppo.sue  position  'ITiose  who  reject 
Profes.'V  r  Harris'  common  .sense  obfierva- 
tlon  are  arsuin^  in  effect,  that  we  should 
have  two  separatf  and  mdependfnt  .:ov- 
emments  in  thi:^  country— one  the  legally 
constituted  government  consisting  of  the 
three  branches  of  Government,  and  the 
second  a  kind  of  self-appKjinted  super- 
government,  situng  over  the  re.st  of  the 
government  and  exercisinK  powers 
which  can  reverse  the  decisions  of  the 
leeally  constituted  Kovernment 

The  backg^round  to  Professor  !Iarris' 
letter  is  this.  On  April  20  of  this  year, 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
printed  an  earlier  letter  by  Professor 
Hams,  giving  a  Umely  and  devskstaung 
SLnalysia  of  the  pfopoeal  to  raise  the  in- 
terest rate  celling  on  GoTemment  bond-s 


Strange  as  it  may  seem  now.  that  pro- 
po,<;ai  to  lift  the  interest  rate  ceiling  was. 
f>nly  a  few  monihs  ago.  the  topic  of  a 
tremendous  cru.sade  It  wa.s,  by  some 
friendly  account.^,  the  No.  1  policy  objec- 
tive in  the  administration's  whole  bag  of 
ambitions.  We  were  bein?  told  then  that 
the  Congress  was  behaving  in  an  irre- 
sponsible way  in  not  jumping  to  the  ad- 
ministration s  whip  and  repealing  an  in- 
terest rate  ceiling  enacted  in  Woodrow 
Wilsons  administration. 

Since  Professor  Harris  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  top  experts  on  monetary  pol- 
icies In  this  country  and.  Indeed,  in  the 
world,  his  statements  are  always  of 
great  Importance.  For  those  who  may 
wish  to  refer  back  to  his  earlier  letter, 
it  may  be  found  in  the  C<.n(,^ism(.nal 
Record  of  April  20,   1960    at  pane  «429. 

It  now  appears  that  M  Paul  Cabot, 
who  is  treasurer  of  Harvard  Oil  let  e  and 
is  thus  one  of  Professor  H;ir:i'=  bos.ses. 
has  taken  exception  to  some  of  the 
things  Professor  Harris  said  in  his  ear- 
lier letter.  The  purpose  of  Professor 
Harris'  new  letter  is  to  reply  to  the  crit- 
icisms made  by  Mr.  Cabot.  I  do  not  have 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Cabot's  letter,  otherwls*- 
I  would  insert  it  In  the  Record  along 
with  Professor  Harris'  most  recent  letter 
But  without  Mr.  Cabot's  letter.  I  believe 
the  Members  will  be  fu'ly  able  to  follow 
Professor  Harris'  reasoning,  and  will  find 
his  letter  interesting  and  profitable  read- 
ing. I  will  insert  It  in  the  Ricord  follow- 
ing my  remarks  on  the  points  to  which 
I  hope  the  Members  will  give  particular 
attention. 

Apparently  Mr.  Cabot  has  made  an 
argument  that  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  are  separate,  that  one 
of  these  is  "political"  while  the  other  is 
"independent"  True,  the  two  agencies 
have  been  behaving  as  though  each  were 
independent  of  the  other  and  as  though 
each  belonged  to  separate  governments. 
But  as  to  the  question  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  any  less  political  than 
the  Treasury,  I  do  not  think  I  need  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  thLs  body 
that  a  so-called  independent  agency  is 
not  without  its  ^itlcal  ties,  its  political 
judgments,  and  its  political  pu.iKj.ses. 
simply  because  it  is  not  responsible  to 
the  voters. 

When  people  say  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  nonpolitlcal.  what  they  really 
mean,  if  they  are  at  all  familiar  with  this 
agency,  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
politically  responsive  to  the  wi.sht-s  of  a 
few  financially  powerful  groups  rathe: 
than  tH>inK  resivjn.sivp  to  the  great  ma- 
joritv  nl  the  .Amer  can  r>eople 

f '■■rt.iiiniv  Prnfe,s<:or  Harri.";  is  not  un- 
aware of  the  Fr^deral  Reservps  p<^l?t!cal 
nature.  In  this  letter  he  comments  on 
the  Federal  Reserves  recent  policy  of 
easing  credit — a  matter  he  refers  to  as 
this  sudden  lifimg  of  Uie  fears  of  infla- 
tion and  he  wonders  whether  this  i.s 
mt^-nded  to  ?ive  the  economy  a  shot  in 
the  ;irm  t*  m'^urf^  a  fiepubhran  climate' 
in  the  November  elections  The  alterna- 
tive explanations  are,  he  supeests,  that 
tl^.e  Federal  Reserve  lia.-,  suddenly  for- 
gotten about  the  dan^jers  of  inflation,  or 
tiiat  It  IS  now  uying  to  help  Uie  Trea-suiy 
in  Its  linanring  contrary  to  its  previous 
position  to  tiie  contrary 
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We  might  note  u.^:  Lk    IL^r^  .s  nc.: 
W  first  to  -  .^iej:  ^ha:  the  Pederai  Re- 
's     rer-rt      tu  ma  bout      'o      ea.s.:*" 

mpc'.  •  :•    rr. 

Bu:  u.e  ^:^;--.r:.tnt  point  in  all  this  is 
not  wbetlier  the  Federal  Reserve  is  po- 
litical or  DODpoUucaJi  Ftv  ooe.  I  hai>- 
pcn  to  believe  in  repccsentatiTc  gorem- 
aauL  I  think  representative  gorem- 
mm% — ^"pc^tical  goremment."  if  you 
prefer  the  term — is  better  in  every  way 
than  KOTexnment  by  some  bureaiKracy 
Thich  is  beyond  the  reach  and  wishes  of 
the  American  p>eople.  T^e  important 
questicm  to  my  mind  is  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  be  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  Government,  as  it  is  now 
widely  claimed  to  be.  And  the  answer  to 
this  Question  is  "No."  It  should  not  and 
cannot  be  independent  in  the  field  at 
m.onetary  pohcies. 

Man3'  people  are  confused.  I  think, 
about  the  meaning  of  the  term  'inde- 
pendent refTilatory  boards."  We  have 
many  boards  and  commissions  in  this 
general  class,  and  they  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  independence  in  certain  of  their 
activities.  Most  of  these  so-called  mde- 
pendent  agencies  were  set  up  with  cer- 
tain legislative  duties  and  with  certain 
judicial  duties.  There  legislative  duties 
consist  of  rulemaking  for  purposes  of 
regulating  the  acti%ities  of  the  business 
firms  imder  their  jurisdiction.  In  other 
words,  they  promulgate  specific  rules  to 
fill  in  the  details  of  the  more  general 
laws  enacted  by  Congress.  They  are 
given  the  powers  and  duties  by  Congress 
of  promulgating  the  specific  rules  needed 
to  carry  out  the  purjxjses  of  the  laws,. 
It  has  never  been  considered  that  the 
President  should,  or  properly  could. 
mterfere  in  these  legislative  duties  of 
rulemaking. 

In  addition,  the  indep>endent  regula- 
tory bodies  also  have  judicial  functions. 
They  sit  as  specialized  courts  to  p>ass  on 
questions  of  whether  the  laws  or  their 
rules  have  been  violated.  No  one  has 
suggested  that  the  President  should,  or 
properly  could,  mterfere  in  the  judicial 
decisions  of  these  bodies.  He  cannot  do 
so  any  more  so  than  he  should  try  to 
tell  the  courts  how  to  decide  a  case. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  unlike 
the  other  indep>endent  regulatory  agen- 
cies, however,  in  that  it  also  has  certain 
executive  functions,  in  addition  to  the 
quasi-legislative  functions  and  the 
quasi -judicial  functions  which  the  other 
independent  aeencies  have.  It  is  pre- 
cisely In  the  field  of  monetary  policies 
that  the  Federal  Restrve  is  engaged  in 
an  executive  activity.  It  is  attempting 
to  regtilate  the  amount  of  economic 
activity  taking  place  in  the  country,  and 
attempting  to  re^-ulate  such  matters  as 
the  number  of  jobs  that  are  available, 
the  rate  at  which  the  economy  grows, 
and  so  on. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Reserves 
monetary  policies  are  quite  selective  in 
their  impact.  And  here  again  these 
policies  run  up  against,  and  frequently 
overrule,  policies  enacted  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  F*resident.  For  ejc- 
ample.  during  the  past  few  years.  Con- 
gress has  passed  and  the  Piesident  has 
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5.:-:k-u  .v-^  ■  ral  IkUs  .r.uiivieo  :o  n..-vK.t" 
":■  :•  -f-dit  avk:.. ,:■:'.-  v  >r::i«i  c>LL>-::e*^ 
V-  :.  the  beels  of  u.ei^  \z.e  Ft-at  -... 
r.':-^<rr-ic  oas  adopteo  :.»:h;  mi>neT  ;v .  - 
ci«s  vhich  resur.<>'.  ir.  sm.-w:  bu^.r.e.^- 
havtns  less  cred.'..  1 1.-  .sjune  .s  true  ::>'. 
bousing  and  many  i   .  r-  .     -..cs. 

As  I  see  the  malier.  tiie  rederal  Re- 
serve has  no  legal  authority  to  decide 
upon  and  to  carry  out  mooetary  pohcies 
except  as  the  President  directs.  When 
the  Federal  Reserve  was  set  up.  u  was 
given  certain  rule-making  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  banks.  It  was 
also  given  certain  judicial  powo-s.  But 
it  was  not  given  any  authority  to  try  to 
regulate  economic  activity.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  Federal  Reserve  law 
was  enacted  in  1913.  it  adcHitcd  the 
theory  then  generally  prevailing,  which 
was  that  the  Federal  Reserve  would,  by 
its  very  existence,  bring  about  an  elastic 
money  supply.  The  amount  of  mcaiey 
in  existence  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
amount  of  economic  activity  taking 
place. 

It  is  only  more  recently  that  the  re- 
verse theory  has  developed,  nameb"  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  can.  and  should, 
regulate  the  amount  of  economic  activ- 
ity taking  place  by  regulating  the  supply 
of  money. 

It  L"!  not  my  purpose  to  argue  now 
whether  or  not  this  latter  theory  is  A-alid. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's monetary-  policies  have  at  least 
a  profound  effect  on  economic  acti\ity. 
They  also  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
way  the  income  is  distributed.  The  only 
law  I  know  of  which  gives  the  PVderal 
Reserve  any  authority  to  decide  mone- 
tary policies  is  the  E:mplo>Tncnt  Act  of 
1946.  This  is  the  act  which  declares  that 
It  is  the  national  policy  to  promote  max- 
imum production,  employment  and  pur- 
chasing power.  But  the  Employment 
Act  declares  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  coordinate  and  utilize  all  of 
its  plans,  functions  and  resources  to 
acliieve  these  objectives.  These  terms 
"coordinate"  and  "utilize"  are  an  mte- 
gral  part  of  the  policy  statement  and 
they  constitute  an  essential  condition 
under  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
to  try  to  achieve  its  econom.ic  objectives. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  "coordinate" 
is  clear  enough.  The  Federal  Reserve's 
policies  must  be  coordinated  with  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  Government.  I  do  not 
think  the  act  Intended  by  the  word  "co- 
ordinate" that  the  rest  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  bow  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  Yet  this  is  what  is  im- 
plied by  all  the  prop>aganda  about  the 
Federal  Reserve's  independence.  EiUier 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
must  let  the  Federal  Reserve  make  its 
decisions  or,  alternatively,  there  must  be 
chaos  and  conflict.  Like  Professor 
Harris,  I  do  not  like  it. 

Pi'ofessor  Harris'  letter  is  as  follows: 
Debating  MoKrr.m  P(MJCT 

In  his  letter  of  Jur.r  :  p.  ■.  :  Cat)ot,  treas- 
urer of  Harvard  College  (and  one  of  my 
bosses)  takes  Issue  with  me  on  my  views  on 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  as  expressed  In 
my  letter  of  April  20. 

Mr.  Calx)t,  manager  of  Harvhrd  s  $600  mil- 
lion fund.  Is  one  of  the  mo.^t  ;i*tut*  ii.vott.or8 
in  the  Nation.    But  that  does  not  necessarily 
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.-.Liv*  >  our  ^ptto*  ts  scarce.  I  -^ ' '  v -  C^bct 
to  tastUnoGT  b«f orv  thr«e  coim:  '  -^  -vl  coin- 
mlt»«s  I  on  at  :ea^  a  half  dcwri.  x  ..^^^Kotf  * . 
iny  50  OU>-wrvd  suirjcarr  (for  I>ea»ocr»ac 
Senaton  of  tiM  Ptnaac*  OocBialts*ei  of  Ummi- 
aands  at  p*C**  o(  erMeace  In  19ST  and  IMt 
— part  of  Um  tnwrtif  ttoo  C  - '  '  '  -  andal 
condition  of  th«  TmitMl  8t.^  <  <  d  my 
BUBcrooB  wrlttags  la  )oam«is^ 

Dea|Mt«  Um  h^h  IHittUllty  inhent»d  rnuft 
the  war.  mcknetAry  expansion  trocn  1M7-^ 
substAntlallj  exceeded  tbat  ot  19SS-S9. 

t\  IS  my  view  that  t^e  slow  rate  of  monetary 
expulsion  fron:  195)  to  I9S9  helps  vxplatB 
tbe  slow  rate  or  pv»-t!i 

a.  at.  Cabot  sars  ProfCaaor  RarrtB  doe*  not 
realire  tta«t  tbe  Treasury  and  ttw  Federal 
neaerve  are  aeparate.  UMt  one  ts  p>.^>tacal 
and  one  U  independent 

I  realise  this,  but  I  do  not  lUn  It.  TiM 
Federal  Reserve  should  not  be  IndcpMMlcst: 
In  tnis  crisis  we  need  aU  our  wr!«(x'>rkv  Wi* 
cannot  aSord  to  allow  one  agency  U>  n\ovt 
ooe  way  and  the  others  in  the  oppostt* 
dtreeUon. 

3.  Mr.-C^bct  tasT*  the  Federal  Rmaety  would 
not  raise  rates  merely  t>ecau5«  the  ceiUng 
on  rates  on  lor.g-Term  issues  was  lirtr<l 

1  say  the  need  of  financing  the  Treasury  Is 
not  completely  dlwe«nirded  even  by  Hie  eur- 
rcHT  admiaistralior.  and  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Bx-Secretsj-y  Hximptirey  b^^asted  that  he  was 
rc5^{x>n&lble  tor  Chairman  Marun'a  appoint- 
ment. "Then  bow  cculd  Mr  Martm  refuss  to 
listen  occislonally" 

And  note  the  current  e**in<j  of  monetary 
poller  I  approve  even  thoiiph  !  am  not  »u]<» 
that  this  sudden  llftlnp  ol  fears  of  InnsUOB 
Is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  lmpro\-e  th*  soo- 
uomic  situation  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Nixom,  or 
whetlier  the  occasion  Is  to  help  Treasury 
financing,  or  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
suddenly  forgotten  sbout  the  dangers  of  In- 
flntlon 

4  Mr  Cabot  sa\-8-  Short-term  debt  ts  up 
by  916  bUUon  in  1  yeiu*  and  this  Is  dan- 
gerotjs. 

But  I  a^Ji  htm  to  note  (s)  thnt  the  hold- 
ings of  Treasury  securities  by  commerclnl 
baulLs,  a  measure  of  the  danger,  ivave  fallen 
greatly  in  a  year;  and  (b)  had  Mr  Cabot 
distinguished  notes  ( Intcrmedt.'ite  Issues), 
which  rose  by  $23  billion  from  March  ]»80 
to  March  1960.  he  would  have  found  a  re- 
duction of  $14  billion  in  short-term  issues. 
i.e  .  bills  and  certificates. 

5  Mr.  Cabot  sa>-s  that  the  celling  Impairs 
confidence  of  fot^igners  in  the  dollar. 

I  ask,  ts  the  dollar  glut  the  result  of  debt 
policy  or  more  fundamental  failures  of  the 
.tdmlnlstrstlon' 

6  Throughout  Mr  Cabot  seems  to  hold  the 
view  that  Uie  celling  on  Treasury  notes  is 
something  now 

But  obviou&ly  the  celling  on  rates  Is  not  of 
recent  vintage.  Congress,  not  the  Treasury, 
controls  the  purse.  Many  are  concerned  that 
Interest  Iticome  In  7  years  rose  by  120  per- 
cent thotigh  nil  personal  Income  Incressed 
by  only  36  percent. 

Furthemiore,  if  It  was  so  important  to 
Isauc  long-term  bonds,  why  did  the  OoN-ern- 
ment  Incretise  these  issues  from  196A  to  1958 
only  by  t-BVi  billion — years  when  the  celling 
was  not  a  deterrent? 

I  have  for  years  been  critical  of  restrictive 
monetary  policies.  This  is  economics,  not 
politics.  Indeed  there  are  probably  some 
ideological  differences  between  us  also.  For 
with  policies  oriented  toward  growth  and 
avoidance  ol  depression.  I  would  be  prepared 
to  treat  any  modest  inflationary  byproduct 
tn  a  manner  to  reduce  Its  costly  effectf ;  and 
I  see  no  virtue  In  Federal  Reserve  independ- 
ence. 
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penally    I  am  r.ot  against  flexible  ceilings 
But  I  would   have  CorLgress  require  changes 
m  \X)licy  tx)t,h  by  the  Treasury  ajid  Federal 
Hf^T.t^   a.s   tne    price    for   hi»rher  ceilings. 
sEYM^^r  R  E    Harris. 
Liftouer   ProfeisoT   of   Political   Econ- 
omy, Harvard  Untversity. 
Cambridge.  Mass 


LEAVE   OP'  ABSEMCE 

By  unanimous  con-'^ent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence wa-s  granted  to: 

Mr  NoRRELL  I  at  the  request  of  Mr  Al- 
bert .  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  ofTicial  business 

Mr  YouN-GER  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SmiTh  of  California' .  indefinitely,  on  ac- 
count of  illness 

Mr.  Vinson-,  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  on  account  of  official  business 

Mr  FouNT.AiN  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
KiLDAY ' .  for  today,  June  28,  on  account 
of  ofTicial  business. 


j  &PECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

'  By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore er.tered.  was  granted  to: 

Mr  P  RTER  fu:  ,30  minutes,  on  tomor- 
row 

Mr  Moulder,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr  SiKEs  for  30  minutes,  on  Thursday 
next. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Texas,  for  30  minutes, 
on  Thursday 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Ma.-^.ichusetts  'at  the 
request  of  Mr  Jr,H>.v-,F\  ,  for  10  min- 
utes, on  tomorrow 

Mr  Flood  ai  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania > ,  for  10  minutes, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 


EXTENSION'  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  p^Trndssion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
wa.s  granted  to 

Mrs  Kee 

Mr  FlOBisoN 

Mr  Alger 

Mr    BOLAND 

Mr  Mender  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Latt\  and  to  include  extraneous 
matte-r 

Mr.  Chelf 

Mr  M.iiRTiN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding,'  the  fact  it  ex- 
ceeds the  iLmjt  and  ls  estimated  bv  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  S263  25 

Mr  Betts  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr.  Halpern.  the  remarks  mad^-  in  thp 
Committee  of  the  Whou^  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter, 

Mr  Bennett  of  Michigan,  the  remarks 
made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  M'LTER  to  revi.se  and  ext<-^nd  his 
remarks  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  to- 
day and  include  extraneous  matter  ;n 
each  instance 

Mr  Patman  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remark.^    n  Commttee  of  the  Whole  to- 


day and  include  extraneous  matter  in 
each  instance. 

Mr   OBrien  of  New  York 

Mr  McG-jVERN  to  extend  his  remarks 
and  mclud"-'  a  >tt^r  from  the  Secretary 
of  I^b^^r  .mm^-d.ate!y  following  the  re- 
marks of  M'  F  GAPTY  on  the  Mexican 
labor  bill. 

Mr  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Jo- 
HAssEN',  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
ma.-^ks  made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr  Rhodes  of 
Pennsylvania  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  the  following:) 

Mr.  Inouye. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Murphy 

"At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johansen,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing: I 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S  1964.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  requiring 
certain  common  carriers  by  railroad  to  make 
reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  certain  accidents 
in  order  to  clarify  the  requirements  of  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

S.  3278.  An  act  to  amend  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (relating  to  urban 
planning  grants),  and  Utle  n  of  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1955  (relating  to  pub- 
lic facility  loans),  to  ajsslst  State  and  local 
governments  and  their  public  Instrumental- 
ities In  Improving  mass  transportation  serv- 
ices In  metropolitan  areas:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED   BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  1844  An  act  to  amend  the  "Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
approved  June  19,  1934,  as  amended  by  the 
Acts  of  Ju!y  2,  1940.  and  July  12.   1950; 

H.R.  1786  An  act  declaring  certain  lands 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  of  South  Dakota; 

HR  5888  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  transfer  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Port  Authority,  an  instrumentality 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
certain  lands  and  Improvements  thereon 
comprising  a  portion  of  the  so-called  E 
Street  Annex,  South  Boston  Annex.  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard,  In  South  Boston.  Mass. 
in  exchange  fcH-  certain  other  lands; 

H  R.  7966  An  act  to  amend  section  601  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  furnishing  of  needed  services  of  optom- 
etrists to  veterans  having  service-connected 
eye  conditions; 

H  R  8315  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  leaae  a  portion  of  Port 
Crowder,  Mo  to  Stella  Reorganized  Schools 
R    :    Missouri; 

H  R  10108  An  act  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment of  certain  Veterans  Administration 
beneftciaj-les  and  their  attendants  for  ferry 
rare.s     and    bridges,    road,   and   tunnel   tolls; 


H  R  10644.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  in  order  to 
change  the  limitation  of  the  construction 
differential  subsidy  under  such  title,  and  for 
other  purpoees; 

H  R  10695  An  act  to  provide  for  roU- 
tlon  In  overseas  assignments  of  civilian 
employees  under  the  Defense  Establishment 
having  career-conditional  and  career  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  civil  service, 
and  for  other  purpoaea; 

HR  11646  An  act  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
collect  and  publUh  statlstlca  of  the  grade 
and  staple  length  of  cotton,  as  amended  by 
deflnlng  certain  offenses  In  connection  with 
the  sampling  of  cotton  for  classlflcatlon  and 
providing  a  penalty  proviaion,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

HJi.  12263  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  for  the  Joint  con- 
strucUon  by  the  United  State*  and  Mexico 
of  a  major  international  storage  dam  on  the 
Rio  Grande  In  accordan'-e  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  February  3.  1944.  with 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposee: 

HR  12381  To  increase  for  a  1-year  period 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  existing  corporate  nor- 
mal-tax rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates, 
and  for  other  purposes;   and 

HR  12415.  An  act  to  amend  section  6387 
(b(  of  title  10.  United  State*  Code,  relating 
to  the  definition  of  total  commissioned  serv- 
ice of  certain  offlcern  of  the  naval  service 


BILLS  PRESEH^TED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl  8186  An  act  to  amend  Utles  10  and 
14.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  reserve 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

HR  8226.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monument 
In  the  State  of  Florida; 

H  R  9322  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
coarse  wool; 

H.R.  9862  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
lathes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for 
shoe  last  finishing,  and  to  extend  the  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  imports  of  casein;  and 

HS.  9881    An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  ttnk^ 
existing  provisions  of  law  relaUng  to  the  free 
importation   of  personal  and   household  ef- 
fects brought  into  the  United  States  under 
Grovernment  orders 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  June  29,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

2305.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  title  28.  United  States  Code  <H.  Doc. 


II 


Na  437)  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  referred  to  Uie  Committee  on  the 
Judici&ry.  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMIITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLYS  AND  RRSOLLrnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTII,  reports  of 
committees  were  dt  livered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proc>er 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HARDEN .  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor  H.R.  11893  A  bill  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1946,  relating  to  practical  nurse  training, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No  2015).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  1925.  A  blU  to  extend  to 
fishermen  the  same  treatment  accorded 
farmers  In  relation  to  estimated  Income  tax; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2016) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  HJI.  11957.  A 
blU  to  facilitate  the  selection  by  Alaska, 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  7,  1958,  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  under  outstanding  mlueral 
lease  or  permit;  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
2017).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS:  Committee  of  conference 
H  R.  4049  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  for  cer- 
tain additional  persons;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No    2018)       Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJI.  2397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1939  to  provide  a 
credit  against  the  estate  tax  for  Federal 
estate  taxes  paid  on  certain  prior  transfers 
In  the  case  of  decedents  dying  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1947;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2019).  Referred  to  the  Cconinlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  12559  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
a  special  method  of  taxation  for  real  estate 
Investment  tru.-^ts;  with  amendment  {Rept. 
No.  2020).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  re- 
search on  mechanical  translation  (Rept.  No 
2021 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs  PF08T  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  H  R  10418,  A  bill  to  revise 
the  boundaries  of  the  Coronado  National 
Memorial  and  to  authorize  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  an  access  road  thereto,  in 
the  State  erf  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2022) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALITY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  H.R.  7956.  A  bill  to  quiet 
title  to  certain  lands  within  the  Nez  Perce 
Indian  Reservation,  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2023).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALFT:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
l;«iular  Affairs  HR  11200.  A.  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell 
reserved  mineral  Interests  of  the  United 
States  In  lands  located  In  the  State  of  Florida 
to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface  thereof; 
with  amendment  (Rept,  No.  2024).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  H.R  12753  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so 


fii  t.  require  Uie  registration  of  certain  addi- 
tloniil  per.'-niig  disseminating  pxDlltlca]  propa- 
eanda  within  the  United  States  as  agents  f^f 
;*  'ort'igu  jT'.i.c.pit..  and  for  other  purjxjse?, 
wlil.i  ut  .i.n:pndment  (Rept,  No  2025).  Re- 
rprrf-ii  r  •hf  C'lmmlttee  of  the  Whf>le  House 
:he  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Joint 
("onimlttee  on  the  DiFjviEltlon  of  Executive 
Papers,  House  Report  No  2026  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  st'.ndry 
executive  departments  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Con-mittee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  581,  Rer.olutlon 
for  consideration  of  HR  12677.  a  bill  Ui 
amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  In  re- 
tall  trade  or  service  and  of  other  employers 
engaged  In  activities  affecting  commerce,  to 
Increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the  act 
to  $1.25  an  hour,  ajid  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2027),  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar, 

Mr.  DELANST:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  583.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJI.  12595,  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
law  with  respect  to  transportation  of  air- 
mail, and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2028).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  584  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  12622.  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  85  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
district  courts,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  iRept.  No.  2039).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H  R.  12844  A  bill  to  safeguard  the  em- 
ployment benefits  of  custodial  employees 
In  the  postal  field  service  by  providing  for 
the  retention  of  such  employees  In  the  Post 
OfBce  Departmei-t;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Serrlce. 

By  Mr  FINO: 
H  R,  12845  A  bill  to  preserve  the  benefits 
Incident  to  the  employment  of  custodial  em- 
ployees In  the  postal  field  service  by  pro- 
hibiting the  transfer  of  such  employees  from 
the  Post  OfBce  r)ep>artment:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mrs  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  12846.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent waste,  to  donate  surplus  pralns  to  be 
used  as  feed  for  livestock  and  poultry  being 
raised  to  feed  persons  in  certain  Institutions 
In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  KEARNS: 
H  R  12847  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Standai-ds  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wa»e  under  the  act  to  $1.15  an  hotir, 
and  to  provide  for  a  study  to  determine  the 
need  for  extensions  in  the  coverage  nf  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor, 

By  Mr,  McGINLEY: 
H  R.  12848.  A  bill  to  eliminate  certain  un- 
paid Interest  and  penalty  charges  from  the 
repayment  obligation  of  the  Pathfinder  Irri- 
gation District.  Nebraska,  and  others;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  POAGE: 
H.R.  12849.  A  bill  to  protect  farm  and 
ranch  owners  making  certain  land  use 
changes  under  the  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program  and  the  soil  bank  program 
against  loss  of  cropland  acreage  and  acreage 
allotments;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By   Mr    REES  of  Kansas- 

H.R,  12850  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
c  jmpK-nsatlon  >5  employee*  In  the  p-i5tal 
field  service,  to  establish  a  t.emporary  Cnm- 
mlsslon  on  Federal  Civilian  Employees  C nm- 
j>ensatian  Policy  and  for  'ther  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By    Mr     ROOERii    of    Coloraao 

HR  12851  A  bill  to  amend  spction  1263 
of  Utle  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  re- 
quire that  Interstate  shipments  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  be  accompanied  by  bii:  j'  lading, 
or  other  document,  show.nfr  certain  Infor- 
mation in  lieu  of  requiring  such  to  be 
marked  on  the  package:  to  the  C-ommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    WALTER 

HR  128.'2  A  i'.l'i  to  amer.d  tlie  SubverMve 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1960  so  as  U  ;.r  - 
hlblt  the  licensing  of  certain.  :.. dividual*;  as 
station  operators  of  oen^in  c  r:.rr.  inlcatlon 
facilities,  and  lor  oti.t:  p.i:-p.,-i,  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
By  Mr    KTTCHIN: 

HJI.  12853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  Interstate  re- 
tall  enterprises,  to  Increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  act  to  $1  16  an  hour,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

By  Mr   FLOOD: 

H.R.  12854.  A  bill  to  promote  the  redevel- 
opment of  economically  depressed  areas  by 
establishing  a  Government  corporation 
which  win  provide  a  secondary  market  for 
industrial  mortgages  covering  property  In 
those  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R,  12855.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  the  compensation  of  ship 
pilots  employed  by  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service 
By   Mr    CLEM  MILLER: 

H  R  12856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Alcohol  Administration  Act  to  require  that 
imported  wines  shall  meet  the  same  stand- 
ards as  domestic  wines  with  respect  to  size 
and  fill  of  container;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meaiis. 

By  Mr    MILLS: 

HR  12857  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (3ode  of  1954  to  change  the  rate  of 
the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on  mechanical 
lighters  for  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  pipes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.R,  12858  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  change  the  rate  of 
the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on  mechanical 
lighters  for  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  pipes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHARTON: 

H.R.  12859  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ad- 
ministrative adjustment,  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  rates  of  compensation  of  p>ostal  field 
service  and  classified  emplo3ree8  on  the  basis 
of  living  costs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr,  BRADEMAS: 

H.J  Res.  773.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  7-day  period  beginning  on  the  third 
Monday  in  October  of  each  year  as  Patriotic 
Education  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H.J  Res.  774.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  construction  of  a  hotel  and  related  facil- 
ities m  Mount  Rainier  National  Park;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.  Bes.  580.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  .administration  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram; to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr  BURLESON: 
H  Res  582  ResDlutlon  aut,hr>r!zing  salaries 
and  expen.ses  oJ  special  and  sf.ect  conimit- 
tees,  flscAl  year  1960  t,o  be  paid  from  the  Item 
■•Miscellajiei>us  ii^nxs.  "  contingent  fund  of 
the  House:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  c!au^^^  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resoiutioni  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ANDREWS: 
H  R   12860    A    bill    authorizing    the   Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain   lands 
to   Auburn  University.  Auburn,  Ala.;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    BARRY: 
HR.  12861    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Basllla 
OKa!      '<;    -.he    C   rr.n-.lttee   on    the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
H  R.  12862    A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Kejen 
Pi  Corsa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BUCKLEY: 
HR   12863    A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pal 
Suey  Lee  Pal;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   FINO: 
HR.  12864    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
Buttazzl  Petruzzl;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    HIESTAND: 
H  R  12865    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Hln- 
shaw's  Department  Stores.  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
H  R.  12866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hyun 
Mo    Kwak;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs    KELLY: 
HR   12867    A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Emily 
Bailey;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H  R  12868    A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Bryan 
Simpson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   LAFORE: 

H  R  12869  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ist  Lt. 
Frederic  C  Wheeler;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LANE : 

H  Res  585  Resolution  providing  for  send- 
ing the  bill.  H  R.  11905.  with  accompanying 
papers,  to  the  Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

513.  Mr  OIAIMO  presented  a  petition  of  60 
residents  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  with 
regard  to  the  Federal  minimum  wage  law. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    R  EMA  R  K  S 


Statement  Released  by  the  OrE;anization, 
Soul    of    America 


EXTENSION  OF  RETVI.ARKS 

1 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

•  r  T :  \  \ 
IN   IHE   SENATE  OF    I  HK    :  NITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  28. 1960 

Mr.  JOHNSO.N  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  new  departure  in  efforts  to  fur- 
ther understanding  between  citizens  of 
this  Nation  and  the  people  of  the  world 
has  recently  been  undertaken. 

The  project  is  sponsored  by  a  private. 
nonprofit  "Educational  organization — 
Soul  of  .\menca.  It  utilizes  tape- 
recorded  living  letters"  which  it  ex- 
changes between  the  students  of  high 
schools  in  100  .American  cities  and  simi- 
lar schools  abroad. 

The  troal  of  this  commendable  pro- 
gram is  e.xplained  in  a  statement  re- 
cently released  by  Soul  of  America,  and 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New      Orc.\n:zation      Announces      "Livinc 
Letter-s"  Tape  Exchange  Between  Schools 
^iv    100   .American   Cities   and   Schools  in 
I     Other  Nations 

Washington,  DC.  June  3,  I960.— The  Soil 
c:  America,  a  private  nonprofit,  educational 
nrg.in;zatlon  concerned  about  the  Image  of 
America  which  Is  projected  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  today  announced  sponsorship  of 
a  plan  f-^r  the  exchange  of  tape-recorded 
"living  letters'  between  high  schools  In  100 
American  cities  and  slmUar  schools  in  other 
p.vts  of  the  world. 

Under  the  plan  high  school  students  In 
this  country  would  •talk"  their  letters  to 
their  counterparts  In  other  nations.  In  re- 
turn students  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
would  send  taped  replies  to  high  schools  In 
the  United  States. 

Initially  It  Is  planned  to  establish  such 
an  exchange  between  this  country  and  the 
USSR  and  Laun  .Anaerlca.  The  first  living 
letter  will  be  tape  recorded  this  simimer  and 
Will  be   jffered  to  a  school  in  Moscow  under 


cultural  exchange  terms  which  will  provide 
reciprocity  If  accepted. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Soul  of  America  In  Washington. 
DC  .  by  Harry  H  Semmes.  president  of  the 
new  organization.  Mr  Semmes  pointed  out 
that  "this  Is  In  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  statement  after  the  stunmit 
collapse  when  he  stated  that  we  must  •••  •  • 
Improve  the  contacts  between  our  own  and 
the  Soviet  peoples,  making  clear  that  the 
path  of  reason  and  commonsense  Is  still 
open  if  the  Soviets  will  but  use  It." 

Mr.  Semmes  described  the  purpose  of  the 
Soul  of  American  as  being  "  •  •  'to  remind 
Amerlcan-s,  particularly  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica, of  the  basic  concepts  on  which  this  coun- 
try was  founded  and  belief  in  which  stimu- 
lated the  growth  and  character  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  to  inform  our  countrymen  of  the 
necessity  of  making  known  to  the  people  of 
this  world  the  true  beliefs  upon  which  our 
freedoms  are  founded. 

"We  believe  that  this  should  be  done  with 
humbleness  and  modesty,  but  without 
apology,  and  that  It  should  be  made  known 
that  the  important  thing  about  America  is 
not  what  we  have  In  terms  of  material 
wealth,  but  what  we  are  In  terms  of  human 
liberties." 

In  announcing  the  formation  of  the  Soul 
of  America  organization.  Mr  Semmes  made 
public  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
organization  and  President  Elsenhower  and 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

President  Elsenhower  In  his  letter  to  the 
organization  stated  In  part : 

"I  am  highly  gratified  by  the  concern  and 
conviction  which  bring  Americans  together 
to  stimulate  Increased  awareness  of 
Americas  Idealism  and  spiritual  heritage  and 
to  seek  ways  of  Imparting  throughout  the 
world  a  greater  knowledge  of  America's  char- 
acter. This  purpose  Is  close  to  my  heart. 
It  underlies  much  of  the  work  of  the  present 
administration,  an  example  being  the  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  various  people-to- 
people  committees.  Each  effort  to  the  same 
end  can  contribute  significantly  to  present- 
ing the  true  picture  of  America  to  the 
world. '  ^ 

Senator  Johnson  In  his  letter  stated: 

"I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
concept  and  formation  of  the  Soul  of 
America.  I  believe  that  you  are  setting  forth 
on  a  most  worthwhile  venture,  and  I  think 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  truly 
significant  contribution  to  your  country. 

"In  these  troubled  times,  I  am  afraid  that 
continuous  talk  of  arms  and  defense  tends 
to  make  us  overlook  what  is  truly  important. 


It  is  this:  that  all  of  our  planes,  guns,  and 
men  under  arms,  important  though  they 
may  be.  are  only  the  shield  to  guard  what 
is  really  the  heart  of  America — our  sacred 
heritage  of  liberty  " 


independent  Somalia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON,  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28. 1960 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr  Speaker,  freedom 
and  independence  have  been  the  ulti- 
mate goals  of  all  individuals  as  well  as 
nations,  irrespective  of  race  and  reli- 
gion. In  a  very  general  sense,  man's 
long  and  uneven  progress  through  the 
ages  may  be  reckoned  by  the  degree  of 
freedom  in  which  he  has  lived  and  en- 
joyed life.  For  that  reason  freedom  and 
independence  may  be  regarded  as  man's 
noblest  aspirations 

After  the  First  World  War  many  new- 
states  were  set  up  in  Europe,  and  the 
free  peoples  in  these  states  did  well  un- 
til they  became  casualties  in  the  last 
war.  Since  the  end  of  that  war  the  spirit 
of  freedom  has  fared  rather  badly  in 
Europe  and  in  many  other  lands,  and 
Communist  totalitarian  dictatorships 
set  up  there  have  shown  utter  con- 
tempt for  it.  Fortunately,  however,  in 
the  case  of  many  African  peoples  it  is 
different.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that 
within  the  last  dozen  years  about  a 
dozen  African  peoples  who  have  not 
known  full  freedom  for  a  long  time,  have 
already  attained  independent  status, 
and  many  more  will  join  them  in  the 
near  future.  Somalia  is  one  of  the  latest 
of  these  which  became  independent  on 
June  27. 

The  new  state  Somalia,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  700.000  people  in  an  area 
of  about  70.000  square  miles,  in  East 
Africa,  south  of  the  Red  Sea,  has  been 
a  British  protectorate  since  1887.  In 
gene:-al    they    have    fai-ed    better    than 
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other  Somahs  under  other  governments, 
but  still  they  wanted  to  be  independent 
and  masters  of  their  own  destiny.  And 
the  Bntish  Elmpire,  m  the  process  of 
evolutionary  di.s.solution,  agreed  to  their 
independence  This  agreement  was  hon- 
ored yesterday,  on  June  27.  when 
Somalia  proclaimed  its  independence  as 
a  sovereign  member  of  the  family  of 
nations.  Within  the  next  few  days  the 
Italian  Somaliland  will  also  become  in- 
dependent. It  IS  hoped  that  then  the 
two  former  British  and  Italian  Somali- 
lands  will  unite  and  form  the  larger 
Somalia,  as  it  is  envisaged  and  planned 
by  the  present  leader  of  today's  Somalia, 
Mohammed  Haji  Ibrahim  Egal  Upon 
the  union  of  the  two  Somaliiands.  the 
new  state  Somalia  will  have  about  2 
million  inhabitants  with  a  terriloiT  as 
large  as  Texas,  265,000  square  miles. 
But  regardless  of  its  size  in  area  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  today  we  salute 
the  new  state  Somalia,  the  independent 
and  sovereign  Somalia  in  East  Africa. 

As  a  member  of  ttu-  subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  CommiiLee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  of  which  the  great  statesman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan,  is  the 
dy'Tiamic  head.  I.  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  chairmaned 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
O'Hara]  and  includnu  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Cahnahan],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  IMr  DiggsI  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiaiia  [Mr. 
Adair  I  extend  heartiest  greetings  and 
■fx'st  wishes  to  the  new  sovereign  nation. 


Congrei$\*oman  Frances  P    Bolfon 
Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

IF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28. 1960 

Mr  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
June  26.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Waas. 
Depa-nment  of  Ohio,  presented  to  Con- 
tiri\sswomaii  Frances  P  Boi.ton,  22d  Dis- 
inct  of  ( )hio.  it,s  out.'itanding  citizen 
award  at  iLs  department  convention  in 
the  Commodore  Perry  Hotel.  Toledo. 
Ohio 

This  awaid  wa^  pre.sented  to  Congress- 
woman  BoLTON  for  her  legislative  activi- 
ties m  belialf  of  .semcemen  in  World 
War  I.  W<.r!d  War  II.  and  the  Korean 
conflict  The  immediate  cau'-v  for  nom- 
ination of  ConKie.s^womp.n  Bolton  for 
this  award,  among  her  many  lecislative 
accomplLshment.-  wjis  her  untiring  ef- 
forts in  the  Coi.t-Tc.ss  and  with  ofBcials 
of  the  Veteran.s'  Admini-stration  and  the 
many  interested  veterans'  groups  m  the 
construction  of  the  new  V.*.  General 
Medical  and  Surgical  Hospital  m  Wade 
Park  Cleveland.  Ohio  Her  activities  in 
behalf  of  the  const  laict ion  of  the  Vel- 
erans'  Administration  Neuropsychiatric 
Hospital.  Breck'^vlUe.  Ohio,  was  also 
cited  by  the  'V  P  W  committee  which  se- 


ItHTted  her  as  the  recipient  of  this  award. 
The  citation,  presented  by  John  F. 
Choffey,  past  Cuyahoga  County  council 
commander.  VFW.  m  behalf  of  John 
F>ie,  Department  of  Ohio  commander, 
reads : 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  the  Departmer.t  of  Ohio  awardi-  this 
citation  for  <  viUKtiiiiding  citizenship  to 
Prances  P.  Bolton,  who  has  served  her  com- 
munity, State,  and  Nation  for  many  years 
as  a  loyal  citizen.  Faithfully  devot^l  to  her 
country's  needs,  she  stands  a  worthy  example 
to  young  and  old  for  sacrifices  beyond  the 
call  of  duty. 

Mrs.  Bolton  s  friends,  both  m  and  out 
of  Congress,  look  with  pleasure  and  pride 
upon  this  recognition  of  her  effort-s  and 
devotion  to  the  veterans  of  her  distiict 
and  the  Nation.  We  note  that  the  award 
specifically  commends  her  outstanding 
citizenship,  which  I  am  sure  her  col- 
leagues will  regard  as  a  time  measure  of 
her  distinguished  .service  in  Congress. 


Mr*.  Beatrice  Majors  Van  Vleet  Burns,  of 
Hawaii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

OF     HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  28.  1960 

Mr.  INOUYE  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
things  we  are  most  proud  of  in  Amer- 
ican history  and  in  present  American 
life  is  the  pioneer  spirit.  Every  one  of 
us  likes  to  feel  that  he  has  this  spirit 
in  one  form  or  another. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  come 
across  a  most  fascinating  book  concerned 
with  this  spirit.  It  is  called  "Hoofbeats 
of  Destiny:  The  Story  of  the  Pony  Ex- 
press." Its  author  is  Robert  West  How- 
ard, and  it  appears  in  paperback.  This 
is  at  once  a  scholarly  and  vivid  story 
of  the  pony  express  and  of  the  men  who 
founded  it.  The  hero  of  this  book  is 
not  Russell  or  Waddell — two  of  the  men 
who  ran  the  line — or  even  Wild  Bill 
Cody.  The  hero  of  this  book  is  the 
third  man  who  really  ran  this  line,  and 
whose  dream  it  really  was  that  ihi5  line 
.should  exist  His  name  wa';  Alexander 
Majors.  By  the  men  who  rode  the  hor.ses. 
who  drove  or  rode  with  the  wagons,  who 
ran  the  relay  stations  and  the  tele- 
graphs— by  these  men  and  by  all  who 
knew  him  he  was  called,  m  a  spirit  of 
love  and  respect.  "Ol  Gospel."  Today 
still  the  name  of  Majors  is  a  proud  one 
in  several  parts  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  Stale  of  Nebraska. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i.s  another  Majors 
whom  this  book  brings  i-o  my  mmd  and 
to  whom  it  give.'^  me  an  opportumiy  to 
pay  tribute  This  is  a  Majors  who  lives 
in  Hawaii  and  who  is  known  and  loved 
by  very  many  Members  of  this  Congress 
I  .';perik  of  course  of  the  wife  of  Hawaii's 
lii;-.t  Delegate  to  Congress,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Burns,  the  former  Beatrice  Majors  'Van 
Vleet,  who  is  a  clo.se  descendant  not 
simply  in  blood  but  m  real  spirit  of  the 
preat  man  who  founded  the  pony  express. 


Upon  reading  tins  book  I  kept  thinking 
how  much  Mrs  Burns  would  enjoy  read- 
ing It  and  how  proud  she  would  be  But 
even  more  than  this  I  kept  thinking  how 
proud  and  how  delighted  old  Colonel 
Ma.ior.'-  would  have  been  had  he  been 
alive  today  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Mrs  Bu-nis  For  the  same  qual- 
ities he  displayed — his  intepnty.  his 
wonderful  human  warmth  and  sense  of 
humor,  and  his  ability,  in  the  face  of 
adversity,  to  grow  in  Uiese  qualities 
rather  than  lose  them — these  are  some 
of  the  same  qualities  that  endear  Mrs. 
Burns  so  deeply  to  everyone  she  meets 
and  that  make  her  regarded  a.«  the  first 
lady  of  Hawaii  m  the  hearts  of  .so  many 
Members  of  this  Congre.s.=;. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  enjoy  reading  this 
book  and  that,  upon  reading  it.  they  will 
think  as  I  did  of  the  woman  for  whom  we 
have  such  warm  affection  and  respect, 
Mrs.  John  A.  Bums  Mrs  Beatrice 
Majors  Burns,  of  Hav.  a:i. 


Results  of  a  Poll  in  Fifth  Confretsional 
District  of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DELBERT  L  UTTA 

OF    OH! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREJ^ENT.^TU'ES 
Tuesday.  June  28.  1960 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
conducted  a  survey  of  my  district  on 
several  issues  before  the  Nation.  In 
order  to  apprise  the  House  of  the  think- 
ing of  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  on  these  imjwr- 
tant  matters.  I  am  inserting  the  results 
of  this  poll  in  the  Record. 

line  questions  and  the  percentage  of 
■yes"  and  no"  answers  to  each  question 
given  by  the  people  of  the  district  in  the 
questionnaire  are  set  forth  below ; 

1.  Should  such  an  antlcipat^Kl  M  billion 
surplus  develop,  do  you  favor  a  reduction  In 
our  national  debt  $290  billion)  before  a  tax 
reduction?     Yes,  79  percent;    no,  21   percent. 

2  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  Intervene  in  a  labor 
di.'^pute  affecting  the  Nation's  economy  after 
the  80-day  coollng-off  period  has  expired? 
■ye.<;    78  percent;  no,  22  f)ercent 

3  Should  labor  unions  be  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws?  Yes.  84  percent;  no.  16 
percent. 

4  Do  you  favor  an  Increase  in  postal  rat«8 
to  put  the  Post  Office  Department  on  a  self- 
supportJng  basis?  Yes.  57  percent;  no.  43 
percent. 

5.  Do  you  favor  an  additional  increase  in 
your  social  security  tax  to  cover  hospitaliza- 
tion and  surgical  benefits  for  the  aped?  Yes, 
36  percent;  no.  64  percent. 

6.  Should  the  income  Umiiailons  be  re- 
moved from  our  social  security  laws''  Yes  44 
percent;  no.  56  percent 

7  Do  you  favdr  repeal  of  the  constitutional 
anienrimen:  limiting  the  Presidency  to  two 
terms'*     Ye."^,  29  percent,   no.  71   percent. 

8  Snould  the  benefits  of  the  QI  bill  be 
made  available  to  our  peacetimes  servicemen 
and  women?    Yes,  39  percent:  no.  61  percent. 

9  Should  the  income  limitations  be  re- 
moved from  our  veteran.^'  pension  laws.'  Tes. 
AB  ixTcent     no    62  percent 
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10.  Do    you    favor    the    Senate- passed    blU 
to  provide   Federal   aid   td^  school  conatruc- 
I    tior.  and  teachers'  sa;aj-;es*     Yes,  36  percent; 
no.  64  percent,. 

11    Do    you    f:ivr.r    President    Eisenhowers 
use  ot  "persrr.a:  diplomacy"   In  an  attempt 
to   settle   world    problems?     Yes.   75   percent; 
I    no.  25  percent. 


Next  Fall  as  a  Prelude  to  the  SGth  Anni- 
versary of  Naval  Aviation  To  Be  Ob- 
served Daring  1961  the  Navy's  '"Blae 
Angels,"  a  Precision  Flyin«;  Demonstra- 
tion Team,  Will  Be  the  Subject  of  "The 
Blue  Angels"  Television  Program  Con- 
sisting of  39  Half-Hour  Dramatic 
Adventures 


EXTEN.~ION   OF   HE:M.\RKS 

F 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tu^:iday  June  28, 1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT,  Mr.  Speaker,  news 
headlines  and  broadcasts  have  made 
crystal  clear  to  the  Am=^rican  public  that 
this  Nation  cannot  aflord  a  moment's  re- 
laxation in  the  fullest  development  of  its 
defensive  powers.  In  many  areas  of  the 
world,  the  U.S.  Navy  is  the  first  bulwark 
for  peace  on  behalf  of  the  world's  free 
peoplef.  And  to  the  Nation,  maintaining 
naval  aviation  superiority  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity. 

Given  the  maximum  material  facilities 
possible,  the  American  Navy  nevertheless 
places  its  ultimate  reliance  on  Its  man- 
power This  tradition  of  faith  in  its  per- 
sonnel is  .symbolized  today  by  the  U.S. 
Navys  Biue  Angels,  a  precision  flying 
demon.stration  team  that  has  won  the 
profound  admiration  and  respect  of 
million.^ 

Thesp  f.-.'^rs  and  their  teammates  serve 
as  an  in.^piration  to  the  youth  of  our 
country  :n  this  age  of  airmindedness. 
The  Blue  Angels  contribute  substantially 
to  the  program  of  bringing  the  highest 
types  of  young  men  into  the  Navy's 
service. 

I  am  pnvf.esed  now  to  infoi-m  my  col- 
lea^'uos  :n  the  Congress  that,  next  fall. 
many  additional  millions  of  people  will 
t>e  made  aware  of  the  flying  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Blue  Angels  through  the 
mass  medium  of  television. 

I  want  to  commend  California  Na- 
tional r*Tod  Mction.s.  a  subsidiary  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  and  its  NBC 
Television  Film.';  Divi.sion  for  undertak- 
ing such  an  important  work  Titled 
"The  Blue  Aji^'els."  CSV  is  now  In  pro- 
duction of  39  half-hour  dramatic  adven- 
tures with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Mr.  Sam  Gallu.  former  naval  of- 
ficer who  saw  active  .service  m  the  Pacific 
throughout  Wurid  War  II  and  previously 
distinguished  himself  in  television  with 
the  "Navy  Lor"  serips  Is  producer- 
director  of  th»  forthcoming  "Blue 
Angels"  program. 

In  particular.  I  wish  to  commend  Mr 
Earl  Rett;?    president  of  CNP,  for  dedi- 


cating   his    company    to   this   important 
television  series 

"The  Blue  Angels"  television  .series 
will  be  seen  throughout  the  United  States 
at  a  most  propitious  tune  beginning  this 
fall  It  will  debut  shortly  before  the 
Navy  begins  to  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  naval  avia- 
tion: the  half -century  mark  will  be 
officially  observed  all  during  1961. 


.Adjournment   Rush 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 


VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28. 1960 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  include  a 
copy  of  my  newsletter  released  today: 

KZKNOTSS 

(By  Representative  Elizabeth  Kek) 

Congress  U  caught  In  the  grip  of  lt« 
annual  adjournment  rush. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  I  am  always  re- 
minded of  Individuals  who  put  off  until  the 
very  last  minute  doing  many  things  they 
know  must  be  done.  Apparently,  It  takes  a. 
rapidly  approaching  deadline  to  get  down 
to  hard  work. 

Congress  Is  trying  desperately  to  adjourn 
before  the  l>eglnnlng  of  the  I>emocr«tlc 
conyentlon  on  July  11.  No  one  wants  to 
have  to  come  back  after  the  conventions  and 
finish  up.  That  accoimts  for  the  feverish 
activity  In  recent  days  to  dispose  of  many 
difficult  and  complex  Issues. 

Remaining  on  the  agenda  are  housing, 
minimum  wage,  social  security,  aid  to  edu- 
cation, and  many  other  Important  Issues. 
Unless  Congress  can  dispose  of  these  matters 
In  an  orderly  fashion  In  the  few  days  re- 
maining before  the  conventions,  then  we 
have  no  other  choice  but  to  come  back  and 
finish  up. 

There  Is  really  no  excuse  for  this  annual 
last-minute  rush.  One  cause  Is  the  tendency 
of  committees  to  delay  getting  down  to  seri- 
ous business  for  several  weeks  after  Con- 
gress convenes  each  year  Another  reason, 
too,  Is  that  Congress  must  wait  until  com- 
mittees have  cleared  bills  for  debate  on  the 
floor. 

The  proepects  for  the  next  week  or  so  are 
for  long  sessions  lasting  from  10  o'clock  In 
the  morning  until  late  each  evening.  This 
will  continue  until  Congress  clears  Its 
agenda  and  can  adjourn,  assured  that  It  has 
not  neglected  any  important  public  business. 

CONGRESS  MUST  DECIOB  WHAT  TO  DO  ABOITT 
CASTRO 

The  Sugar  Act  expires  this  year.  Ordinar- 
ily. Its  extension  would  be  routine  matter  but 
the  emergence  of  the  Pldel  Cnstro  regime 
In  <"  ih-H  ha,s  BTPatly  complicated  f,hp  picture 

H'W  Ujii^  can  the  United  State*  continue 
to  tolerate  Cafitro  s  insults  and  threats? 
Should  we  continue  to  buy  Cuban  sugar  at 
good  prices  when  oior  domesUc  producers  and 
friendly  nations  could  supply  all  the  BUg.or 
th.a:  Ls  n^^edPd  here:" 

T^.us  far  the  Un!te<l  SM*.es  hiis  hesitated 
to  take  6uch  reprLviIs  ac  i!n.«:t  Castro  The 
hop<»  has  bef-n  that  he  would  curb  th*>  ex- 
trerr,i.stj»  In  hU  k-)venimer.*,  and  /f-:  alor^ 
with  the  Unred  .-j'atps.  But  to  lau-  Castrr. 
has  shown  every  mdlcation  of  becoming 
m  re  and  more   violent  toward    js      H^-   h  ls 


Invited  Khrusnchev  to  visit  Cuba  and  ap- 
parently Russian  technicians  are  due  to  visit 
Cubit  t>n  technical  misslonE 

Caja  we  delay  acting  any  longer  on  the 
question  of  sugar?  There  U  strong  senU- 
ment  In  Congress  for  acting  now  even  at  the 
threat  of  alienating  some  of  our  friends  In 
Latin  America.  These  Members  feel  we 
should  start  by  cutting  back  or  canceling  the 
Cuban  sxigar  quota.  At  least,  they  feel 
we  should  give  the  President  authority  to  act 
If  the  situation  worsens. 

It  Is  a  ticklish  problem.  No  one  wants  to 
make  Castro  a  symbol  or  a  martyr  But  he 
must  be  dealt  with.  We  cannot  continue 
Indefinitely  to  accept  his  Insults  and  dis- 
graceful chan;ee.  If  we  do,  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  lose  faith  In  ur 


Where  Now  With  Wheat' 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMARK.S 

HON    HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

i»F     NfcW      ITDKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBJ^ENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  28. 1960 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
both  political  parties  seeking  to  build 
planks  into  their  1960  platforms  point- 
ing the  way  to  "a  prosperous  American 
agriculture.'  the  only  road  toward  that 
goal  that  has  any  real  chance  of  success 
is  still  the  road  with  the  least  political 
appeal.  The  experiences  of  the  past 
25  years  have  unfortunately  suggested 
that  farm  programs  that  are  economi- 
cally sound  are  usually  politically  unac- 
ceptable. That  was  the  apparent  result 
again,  here  in  this  body,  on  Thursday, 
June  23,  but  it  is  still  hard  to  explain  the 
"politics"  of  the  situation.  Twice  in  the 
past  2  years  Farm  Journal,  a  leading 
farm  magazine,  has  circulated  printed 
ballots  asking  farmers  across  the  Na- 
tion to  choose  among  five  possible 
courses  of  governmental  action,  all  the 
way  from  complete  governmental  con- 
trol of  farming  to  getting  the  Govern- 
ment completely  "out."  The  vote  each 
time  was  within  1  percentage  point  of 
the  other  time — apparently  no  fiuke, 
then.  Some  55  percent  of  the  farmers 
who  responded  both  times  voted  In  favor 
of  getting  the  Government  "clear  out." 

Prom  the  letters  I  receive  from  my 
farm  constituents,  and  from  the  meet- 
ings I  have  had  with  their  representa- 
tives, there  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
also  favor  getting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment "out"  of  American  agriculture.  I 
have,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before,  ac- 
cordingly introduced  a  bill  <H.R.  9781), 
which  would  accomplish  Just  that,  even 
though  I  have  Uttle  hope  of  success 
When  my  farm  people  ask  me.  Why 
doesn't  the  Congress  listen  to  us  when 
•AC  say  we  want  again  to  stand  on  our 
two  ieet?  ",  I  can  only  answer  that  either 
the  Congress  does  not  believe  the  farmers 
mean  what  they  seem  to  say,  or  it  doubts 
tiie  farmers'  wisdom  In  taking  sucli  a 
stand  as  well  as  their  ability  to  survive 
the  rigors  of  a  return  to  a  relatively  free 
market — one  under  whicii  price  sup- 
ports would  be  used  not  Uj  fix  farm 
prices,  but  to  realistically  promote  or- 
derly marketing. 


1960 
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But  still  tiie  Congress,  or  at  It-ast  the 
majority  party  in  control  thereof.  cUngs 
t"  ir.rt'aji.stir  unworkable,  and  economi- 
(  ,i:.y  iii.sa.'^trous  production  controls  that 
are  not  controls,  even  though  the  com- 
pelling factors  of  depression  and  war  are 
no  1  '!.^;i-!  pre.sent.  and  with  a  resulting 
destruction  of  markets,  the  piling  up  of 
uncon&Lioiiable  surpluse.'^  and  the  im- 
position of  heavy  burdens  upon  con- 
sumer and  taxpayer.  This  woiild  be  bad 
enough  m  so-called  "normal"  times,  but 
the  fact  that  this  course  has  coincided 
with  the  irreversible  technological  revo- 
lution that  American  agiiculture  has 
l)een  experiencing  has  made  it  little 
short  of  sheer  madness. 

About  four-fifths  of  American  agricul- 
ture is  still  thankfully  free  of  govern- 
mental controls,  and  it  is  no  accident 
that  this  is  the  only  area  of  the  farming 
industry — and  it  is  a  major  industr>',  to- 
day— that  has  t>een  doing  fairly  well.  It 
has  been,  rather,  in  the  areas  where 
government  has  been  oversolicitous 
and  has  int^i-rfered  the  most  that  there 
are  real  difficulties.  The  No.  1  problem 
is.  of  course,  the  problem  of  wheat. 
Our  surplus  wheat  stocks  of  over  13 
billion  bushels  i-epresent  about  2'2 
times  the  annual  U.S.  consumption 
of  wheat  as  a  food.  Our  investment  of 
around  $3  2  billion  therein  is  presently 
costing  you  and  me  and  all  the  rest  of 
us  over  a  million  dollars  a  day.  every 
day  of  the  year  including  the  extra  day 
of  this  leap  year,  just  to  store  and  pay 
Intercut  and  traiisr>ortation  charges  on. 
Wheat  has  been  effectively  priced  out  of 
world  markets,  and  when  we  have  tried 
to  even  give  it  away  we  have  nm  into 
substantial  difficulties. 

This  intolerable  situation  comes  close 
to  being  the  major  domestic  legislative 
problem  of  the  year.  Prompt  congres- 
sional action  this  year  was  necessary, 
and  the  urgency  of  the  situation  was 
such  tliat  all  members  should  have  been 
ready  to  make  major  concessions  in 
their  previous  positions  of  policy  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  compromise  wheat  solu- 
tion that  could  t>ecome  law  Such  was 
not  the  case,  however,  and  now  we  are 
right  back  where  we  started.  Such  a 
result  might  have  been  intended  to 
create  a  hand-made  "political  issue"  in 
some  people's  minds,  but,  as  a  Repub- 
lican, all  I  can  say  is  that  if  the  Poage 
bill,  even  in  its  watered-dowTi  form  as 
H.R.  12261,  is  the  best  farm  program  the 
Democratic  Party  can  come  up  with,  I, 
for  one,  will  have  no  fears  with  respect 
to  the    "farm  vote"  next  November, 

Why  can  we  not  agree  on  what  would 
seem  to  be  the  obvious  fact  that  wheat 
production  can  never  be  balanced  with 
effective  market  demand  so  long  as  in- 
creased production  is  encouraged  by 
guaranteed  high  prices?  Increasing 
price  supports,  as  would  have  resulted 
under  the  loaded  referendum  for  sub- 
title A  of  title  I  of  H.R.  12261,  based  on 
the  clear  lessons  of  the  past,  would  only 
once  again  have  stimulated  a  most 
natural  incentive  to  increase  the  total 
yield  even  on  reduced  acreage,  and  add 
to  rather  than  detract  from  our  splitting 
surplus  headache.  As  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Mc- 
SWEKN),  said  in  his  well-reasoned  sepa- 


rate views  to  the  commit  t-ee  report  on 
H  R.  12261,  "the  more  productive  farms 
will  be  driven  to  further  efficiency  as  a 
means  of  survival,  and  the  less  produc- 
tive farms  will  continue  to  close  down  at 
the  present  rate."  Surely,  this  is  not  our 
aim.  or,  if  it  is.  the  highfluni;  phra.ses  we 
have  heard  from  1938  to  date  about 
helping  the  family  faiTner  have  been  just 
so  much  eyewash 

We  should  seek,  instead,  to  discourage 
excessive  wheat  production  and.  while 
I  would  have  much  preferred  to  termi- 
nate pKJlitical  tinkering  with  the  natural 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  once  and  for 
all.  I  was  willing  to  concede  that  sub- 
title B  of  title  I  of  H.R.  12261  might 
have  helped  to  do  just  that,  and  was  in- 
finitely preferable  to  the  program  under 
which  we  now  must  operate.  Subtitle 
B  was  practically  word  for  word  the 
wheat  proposal  formulated  by  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  repre- 
senting over  a  million  and  a  half  paidup 
member  farm  families  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  thus  the  largest  general 
farm  organization  in  the  United  States. 
The  Farm  Bureau  is  a  volmitary  nongov- 
ernmental organization  wholly  con- 
trolled by  its  members,  representing 
nothing  but  farmers  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  producers  of  every  kind  of 
a  commodity.  Presumably,  it  was  not 
easy  for  it  to  have  arrived,  by  majority 
vote,  at  a  plan  acceptable  to  its  mem- 
bers; having  done  so,  however,  I  believe 
the  Bureau  merited  the  opc>ortunity  of 
seeing  if  it  would  work. 

Now,  at  first  glance,  it  would  seem 
that  they  might  have  had  that  chance 
through  the  referendum  proposal  set 
forth  in  H.R.  12261  by  voting  their  plan, 
subtitle  B,  into  effect.  But  let  us  take  a 
look  at  how  that  referendum  would  have 
worked.  Only  wheat  producers  working 
over  15  acres  this -fear  were  privileged  to 
participate  in  choosing  t>etv.een  the  so- 
called  alternative  proposals  represented 
by  subtitle  A  and  subtitle  B.  That 
meant  that  over  half  of  our  Nation's 
wheat  farmers  could  not  vote.  In  New 
York  State,  for  instance,  since  that  is  the 
area  I  was  primarily  interested  in,  there 
are  38.463  farms  on  which  wheat  is  pres- 
ently produced.  Of  that  number,  only 
5.664  work  more  than  15  acres.  This 
meant  that  if  H  R  12261  passed  in  its 
original  form.  32,799  New  York  State 
small  wheat  farmers  would  be  completely 
disenfranchised.  I  could  not  support 
something  as  un-American  and  undem- 
ocratic as  that,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  apparent  fact  that  the  large  pro- 
ducers who  would  have  controlled  the 
vote  would  no  doubt  be  the  ones  who 
would  prefer,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  con- 
tinuing high,  rigid  price-support  pro- 
gram. 

Therefore,  when  the  movement  to  cut 
out  all  but  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  H.R. 
12261  failed,  and  the  move  to  substitute 
the  Senate  wheat  bill — S.  2759— which  I 
would  have  supported  though  not  with 
enthusiasm,  likewise  failed,  there  was  no 
alteiTiative  but  to  vote  douTi  the  mon- 
strosity that  H.R.  12261  then  represented. 
There  is  yet  time  to  act  in  a  responsible 
fashion.  I  hope  we  will  have  that  oppor- 
turuty. 


Under  leave  t-o  extend  my  remarks.  I 
liow  include  the  following  editorials  from 
the  Binphamton  NY  '  Press  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monit-or  both  from  the 
i.ssues  of  June  25.  1960 : 

[From   the  Blnghamton    (N.Y.^    Press.   June 

25, 1960] 

Wheat  Bill  Richtlt  Beaten 

Defeat  of  the  wheat  bill  in  the  House,  2.36 
to  170.  Is  sonnethlng  for  which  consumers, 
taxpayers,  and  New  York  farmers  can  be 
grateful 

The  bill  would  have  Increased  wheat  price 
supports  from  the  present  75  percent  of 
parity  to  85  j>ercent  and  reduced  wheat  acre- 
age by  20  percent.  The  acreage  reduction 
would  have  been  of  little  or  no  effect  against 
the  Incentive  created  by  the  higher  price 
support. 

According  to  estimates,  the  bill  would  have 
meant  some  $80  million  a  year  in  higher  feed 
and  production  costs  for  New  York's  dairy 
farmers.  It  would  have  meant  higher  prices 
for  milk  for  consumers.  For  taxpayers  It 
would  have  meant  higher  taxes  to  support, 
store,  and  give  away  huge  new  wheat  sur- 
pluses. A  $3,500  million  wheat  surpliis  al- 
ready exists. 

The  coet  of  storing  agricultural  surpluses 
valued  at  around  $9  billion  runs  to  §1,500,000 
a  day.  which  Is  money  that  could  be  better 
used  for  education,  highways,  defense  or  any 
number  of  more  desirable  purposes.  Chief 
beneficiaries  of  the  prlce-suppKsrt  program 
are  not  family-type  farms  but  corporate  and 
big  acreage  operations. 

Despite  huge  Government  expenditures  to 
prop  agriculture,  farm  prices,  affected  by 
huge  surpluses,  tend  to  drop.  The  agricul- 
tural appropriation  for  fiscal  1961  totals 
M. 005 .22?. 683.  or  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
whole  Federal  Government  In  the  1930's. 

The  farm  prlce-supp>ort  program  crtates  a 
burden  on  the  Nation  that  Is  as  Intolerable 
as  It  is  fantastic.  The  only  answer  possibly 
lies  In  gradually  reducing  price  supports  to 
the  point  where  they  are  no  longer  an  Incen- 
tive to  huge  overproduction.  The  wheat  bill 
moved  In  the  opposite  direction. 


(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 
25.  19601 

F.'.RM     ST.M.FMATr     STANDS 

Apparently  Congress  prefers  a  prolonged 
wheat  surplus  to  a  sudden  shortage  of  votes 
In  November.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  now  rejected  three  different  plans  for 
curbing  the  surpluses  which  legislation  now 
on  the  books  encourages. 

The  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  cutting  wheat 
acreage  by  20  percent.  The  Poage  bill  Just 
defeated  In  the  House  will  have  made  the 
same  cut  but  "sweetened"  it  with  an  Increase 
of  nearly  15  percent  in  the  price  support 
level.  Since  acreage  cuts  have  proved  In- 
effectual In  the  face  of  rapid  Increases  In  per- 
acre  yield,  the  Poage  bUl  could  even  have 
Induced  more  production.  It  was  also  faulty 
In   other  respects. 

Estimates  on  this  years  wheat  crop  Indi- 
cate that  about  200  million  bushels  will  be 
added  to  the  tremendous  stores  piled  up  In 
the  last  decade.  The  Senate  bill  might  have 
cut  this  somewhat  next  year.  Yet  even  bold- 
er measures  are  required  to  reduce  not 
merely  the  rate  of  Increase  but  also  stocks 
on  hand. 

The  Elsenhower-Benson  effort  to  check  svu"- 
pluses  by  lowering  price  suppKDrts  has  prob- 
ably helped  hold  down  excess  production 
But  neither  party  appears  ready  to  take  the 
drastic  steps  needed.  Mr.  Nixon's  plan  for 
a  food  stockpile  would  give  the  surpluses 
another  name  but  not  lessen  their  burden. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  after  backing  lower  supports, 
has  switched  to  the  high-support  position 
and  we  have  heard  Uttle  from  any  other  Dem- 
ocratic hopeful  that  is  hopeful  on  surpluses. 
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But  :he  Hou.se  s  uuexpecteci  rejection  of 
the  Poage  bUI  indicates  awareness  that  the 
wheat  sltuatlnn  has  become  fantastic.  Next 
vear  'not  an  election  yari  this  sh'tjlfj  be 
even   plainer. 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF     TE.XAS 

IN  THE  HOL'.~E  OF  REPP.E'-E>.T.'\TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28,  I960 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  e.xrend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter of  June  25.   1960; 

W.^SHiNGTON   Report 
,By   CoNGREssMAM    Bruce   Alcer,   Fifth   Dis- 
trict. Texas) 

JtTNE  25,  1960. 

The  social  security  amendments  of  1960 
passed  by  a  vote  of  381  to  23.  I  opposed  the 
amendments  strenuously  In  view  of  the  ac- 
tuarial unsouj.dnejs  of  the  present  system, 
which  continues  to  Impose  ever  greater  tax 
burdens  on  future  taxpayers  as  we  liberalize 
the  program  for  today's  beneficiaries.  The 
sys'em  is  not  pay- is-we-go.  The  polmcai 
i^esture  every  2  years  b€f(jre  elections  of 
s-*-eeteniu<  the  p'  t"  is  a  form  of  political 
bribery  f.jr  v  tes,  a3  I  see  it.  The  bill  this 
year  rpmov--Ti  -.he  5o-year  age  limit  on  dis- 
abiiity  benefits  changed  from  18  quarters  to 
9  qu.irters  \\  qu.irter  equals  3  months)  the 
work  period  necessary  to  qualify  for  cover- 
age, raised  benerits  for  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors, extended  coverage  to  physicians, 
m.inisters.  domestic  workers.  State  employees 
(by  choice),  and  others.  No  provision  to 
meet  the  added  cost  (tax  Increase)  was  sug- 
gested 

The  major  new  section  would  provide  med- 
ical service  for  the  needy  aged.  This  was  a 
watered  down  version  of  earlier  proposals 
such  as  the  Forand  bill  and  the  administra- 
tion's medicare  program.  This  new  medical 
aid  is  extended  within  the  framework  of  the 
social  sectirity  system,  along  the  lines  of  the 
present  public  assistance  program,  and  Is 
optional  to  the  State.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  provide  grants  out  of  general 
revenues,  to  be  matched  by  the  States,  the 
Federal  portion  being  50  to  65  percent  of 
the  total. 

Five  cf  us  Republicans  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  objected  to  any  Federal 
program  extending  medical  aid  to  the  aged, 
largely  because  the  area  of  neevl.  and  the 
level  of  such  services  already  being  ex- 
tended at  the  local  and  State  level  are  un- 
kn:wn  to  us.  Three  of  us  Joined  in  a  sep- 
ara*p  minority  view  stating  our  objection 
to  the  actuarial  unsoundness  of  the  social 
security  system  as  presently  constituted.  A 
lot  of  the  arg-jments  and  misunderstandings 
about  SvJclaJ  serririty.  I  think,  stem  from  the 
Widely  held  belief  that  those  drawing  bene- 
ftts  paid  fir  the.Ti  d'lring  their  working  years, 
or  that  present  worlcers  are  today  contribut- 
ing enough  t'j  finance  their  own  benefits 
when  they  retire  This  simply  is  not  so,  and 
nevr  has  been  so 

S<^>me  examples  'c;vsp  No  1:)  An  em- 
plovee  who  together  with  his  employer,  had 
paid  m  the  maxim  im  amount  possible  In 
Sfxia!  ser-irltv  t^ixes  trom  the  time  the  pro- 
grim  began  m  1937  until  the  first  of  this 
year  has  paii  a  total  of  $2,292.  If  he  re- 
tires this  year  when  he  and  his  wife  both 
r*^^^  65.  he  U  rtart  drawing  on  an  annuity 
wort.h  $.31,200      Compare  *hat  with  th»  »2  292 


fig  ire,  ii.e  m.»it  Aiiyoiie  can  have  pakl  Into 
the  program  to  date  (case  No.  2)  An  In- 
dividual qualifying  for  a  minimum  benefit 
on  Jan'iary  1.  1960,  could  have  paid  In. 
with  his  employer  a.^  little  as  $36  and  could 
draw  bei^eflts  fxpet-red  to  amount  to  $8,900 
Who  pays?  Future  generations,  not  the 
beneficiaries  How?  By  a  gross  tax  start- 
uig  wiLh  the  first  dollar  earned,  hardest  on 
the  lowest  Incomes — no  deductions  allowed. 
The  social  security  tax  for  most  will  exceed 
income  tax.  (Case  No.  3: )  A  farmer  with  net 
Income  In  1975,  from  self-employment,  of 
$4,200  with  a  wife  and  two  children  and 
standard  deductions  would  pay  $276  income 
tax  and  $283  50  social  security  tax — with 
three  children.  Income  tax  $156.  social  se- 
curity tax  $283.50  Still  the  program  will 
be  in  the  hole.  Today,  present  beneficiaries 
will  draw  $65  billion  more  than  they  have 
pxald  in.  The  cost  of  present  contributors 
as  future  beneficiaries,  is  unfunded  to  the 
amount  of  $300  blUlon  to  $600  billion.  How 
high  should  taxes  be  raised  to  make  the 
program  sound?  No  one  know* — but  surely 
it  is  a  study  worthy  of  our  attention.  Other- 
wise, the  program  may  collapse  or  be  voted 
out  by  hard  pressed  taxpayers  of  the  future 
Instead,  we  continue  to  add  unflnanced  new 
benefits  every  election  year.  Twenty-three 
Members  voted  against  the  bill. 

The  House  wrestled  around  In  another 
effort  to  formulate  an  acceptable  farm  pro- 
gram, but  got  nowhere.  The  real  point  at 
Issue  Is  to  whom  a  new  farm  bill  must  be 
acceptable.  The  Democratic  leadership  In 
Congress  would  like  to  woo  the  farm  vote 
but  mast  satisfy  the  administration's  de- 
mand for  a  bill  auned  at  lowering  surpluses 
born  of  subsidies  In  wheat  alone  we  now 
have  stored  1.3  billion  bushels,  a  2i2-year 
supply,  costing  $3  2  billion.  Storage  and 
transportation  costs  alone  exceed  $1  million 
a  day.  The  leadership  in  Congress  has  thus 
far  proposed  only  more  control,  regulation. 
and  support  schemes,  when  Ifs  pretty  ap- 
parent that  Government  controls,  regula- 
tions, and  support  schemes  helped  to  push 
the  farmer  into  his  present  fix. 

Billy  Graham,  In  Washington  for  his  cru- 
sade, spoke  at  a  breakfast  meeting  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Perhaps  his  message  and 
his  presence  were  best  described  by  Reverend 
Elson  when  he  called  BUly  Graham  "the 
right  man  with  the  right  message  at  the 
right  time  ■•  Billy  forcefully  reminds  us 
of  the  truth,  and  need  for,  the  great  les- 
sons of  the  past,  of  our  spiritual  beliefs 
that  stress  individual  Initiative  and  respon- 
slbUlty.  I  was  most  happy  when  Billy  told 
me  he  wUl  be  coming  to  Dallas  in  the  fall 
for  a  crusade. 


The  Lebanon  Enterprise   Honored  by  the 
the    Kentucky    Press    Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CHELF 

or  KEWTtrcK  T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28. 1960 

Mr  CHELPr^  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  time  m'  3  years,  the  Lebanon 
Enterprise,  in  my  home  town  of  Leba- 
non, Ky  ,  ha.s  been  namfd  by  tiie  Ken- 
tucky Press  A.s.sociaUon  ci.>  ihe  best  of  the 
States  larKe  weekly  newspapers.  The 
award,  a  repetition  of  the  honor  which 
came  to  thi.s  paper  in  1958,  was  an- 
nounced at  the  Kf^ntucky  Press  Associa- 
tion's annua!  mid.^ummT  meeting  at 
Cimibfrland   Fal!^   State   Park   in   Ken- 


tucky and  a  plaque  which  Roes  to  each 
years  winner  was  accepted  for  the  Lel>a- 
non  Enterprise  by  George  Trotter,  co- 
editor  with  Paul  Crowdus  of  the  paper 

This  year's  award  marked  the  third 
time  the  Enterprise  has  t>een  Judged 
Kentucky's  best.  The  first  such  award 
was  in  1925,  when  the  pvaper  was  owned 
and  edited  by  the  late  Oliver  Kelly,  Sr 
The  Enterprise  finished  second  in  1956, 
won  in  1958,  and  repeated  this  year. 

I  take  great  pride  in  commendinc  this 
newspaper  for  thLs  outstanding  and 
unique  record.  Since  it  is  my  hometown 
new  spaper,  I  know  its  editors,  publishers, 
owners,  employees,  news  pwlicies,  and 
editions  extraordinarily  well.  These 
well -deserved  honors  provide  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  magniflcent  contribu- 
tion it  is  making  not  only  to  our  county 
seat  town  of  Lebanon  and  our  county  of 
Marion,  but  also  to  our  State  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Nation.  The  unusual 
recognition  of  l>eing  named  the  t)est 
large  weekly  newspaper  in  the  State, 
for  the  third  time,  is  further  proof  of 
the  uniformly  high  esteem  in  which  it  is 
held  by  its  local  readers  and  the  general 
public  on  a  more  far-reaching  scale. 

Each  editor  and  each  person  con- 
nected with  this  splendid  organization 
deserves  and  has  earned  rich  praise  for 
an  important  part  in  the  achievements 
of  this  courageous,  progressive,  and  re- 
markably fine  newspaper.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  proud  of  the  Lebanon  Enterprise 


Text  of  President  Eisenhower's  Report  on 
His    Far    East   Trip 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON    ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WIsco^fsxK 
IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEb 

Tuesday,  June  28. 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
speech  last  night.  President  Eisenhower. 
as  illustrated  on  his  Par  Eastern  trip, 
again  demonstrated  the  will,  courage, 
dedication,  and  devotion  to  duty  for  his 
country,  regardless  of  personal  danger, 
that  has  been  reflected  in  hia  life  in 
peace  and  war. 

Even  the  events  in  Japan,  disturbing 
as  they  were,  had  positive  efTects  for 
the  free  world.     These  include: 

Highhghting  the  Communist  failure 
despite  frantic  efforts  to  cause  rejection 
of  the  United  States- Japanese  Treaty; 

Demonstrated  that  personal  diplomacy 
far  from  lieing  dead,  was  so  successful 
that  the  Communists  of  Moscow  and 
Peipin«  spared  no  expense  and  effort 
m  whippmt?  up.  and  paying  for.  the 
demonstrations  in  Japan; 

Reflected  the  fact  that  Khrushchev 
withdrew  the  invitation  for  President 
Eisenhower  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union 
provides  further  evidence  of  the  success 
of  the  personal  diplomacy  of  the  Presi- 
dent— in  Asia,  Europe.  Middle  East. 
South  America,  and  the  Par  East;  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Communists 
stirred  up  trouble  in  Japan  and  other 
nations  in  the  Far  East,  as  they  have 
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done  elsewhere  in  the  world— warmth 
and  fnend.shlp  literally  poured  out  to 
greet  President  EUsenhower  as  the  leader 
of  our  great  country. 

Having  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
again  serving  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  in  the  free  world.  President  Eisen- 
hower deserves  the  deep  gratitude  and 
respect  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  text  of  the  Presidents  re- 
marks as  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  this  morning, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  28.  1960] 
Text  of  EtsUfHowEK's   Report  on  His  Tbip 

My  friends,  I  have  Just  returned  to  Wash- 
ington from  a  trip  to  the  Far  East.  It  has 
been  a  trip  so  marked  by  events  of  signifi- 
cance that  I  shall  try  this  evening  to  give 
you  a  simple  background  of  fact,  against 
which  these  recent  events  can  be  viewed  in 
perspective. 

To  begin,  a  few  personal  observations  on 
the  trip  I  have  Just  concluded: 

First.  American  relations  with  the  Philip- 
pines. Taiwan.  Korea  and  Okinawa  have 
been  atrengthened. 

Second,  the  people  of  these  Far  Eastern 
lauds  tiKik  advantage  of  the  opporturuty 
given  by  this  visit  to  demonstrate  anew  their 
long  and  ardent  friendship  with  and  for  the 
people  of  America.  The  American  people 
are  gratified.  I  am  sure,  as  am  I.  by  these 
heartwarming  demonstrations. 

Third,  the  rattflcatlon  of  the  Mutual  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  rep- 
reeent«  an  important  victory  for  the-'free 
world — a  defeat  for  International  com- 
munism. 

BACKCHOI7ND    OF   TEIP 

And  now.  let's  look  at  the  background  of 
this  trip — and  the  others  I  have  taken  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace. 

This  trip  was  planned  as  one  of  a  series 
which  have,  in  total,  taken  me  nearly  around 
the  world,  to  27  nations  of  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  south  Asia,  north  Africa,  the  Amer- 
icas, and  the  Far  Kaet.  Those  nations  I  have 
visited  during  the  last  10  months  have  popu- 
lations reaching  an  aggregate  of  over  a  bil- 
lion people. 

To  understand  where  these  visits  fit  Into 
the  crverall  foreign  relations  of  this  Gov- 
ernment we  must  go  back  to  1953.  to  the 
time  when  I  was  assessing  the  world  situa- 
tion with  the  late  Secretary  of  State  Dulles, 
preparatory  to  my  assumption  of  tlie  ofQce 
of  the  Presidency. 

At  that  time,  we  recognized  that  the  Com- 
munists had,  for  some  years  following  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  n.  t-'\ken  advantage 
of  the  chaotic  aftermath  of  conflict — and 
of  our  own  self-Unposed  mUltary  disarma- 
ment— to  Indulge  In  a  continuous  camp>aign 
of  aggression  and  subversion  In  Asia  and 
eastern  Europe. 

They  had  disrupted  the  lives  of  millions 
of  free  people,  c:»uslng  lowered  living  stand- 
ards and  cxhau.'jted  economies.  China  and 
its  half-billion  people  had  been  lost  to  the 
free  world.  The  war  In  Korea,  then  In  con- 
dition of  stalemate,  still   dragged  on. 

ONE    EESEKTIAL    FACT 

We  began  our  studies  with  one  essential 
fact  before  us  It  had  become  clear,  by 
1953.  that  the  accumulation  of  atomic  weap- 
on stockpiles,  whose  u'e  could  destroy  clvlll- 
z.stlon.  male  resort  to  force  an  Intolerable 
means  for  settling  International  disputes. 
Only  In  the  ruie  of  law.  which  meant  the 
attainment  of  t.n  enduring  peace  with  Jus- 
tice, could  mankind  hope  for  guarantee 
against  extlnctlOQ. 


With  these  facts  in  mind  we  concluded. 
and  have  since  been  gujded  by  the  con\ic- 
tlon.  that  there  were  several  things  which 
we  should  do  8imultAi.eou.sly,  all  of  them  in 
conformity  with  the  Ideals  expre«6ed  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  was,  and  Is,  mandatc«-y  to  present  be- 
fore the  world,  constantly  and  vigorously. 
Americas  great  desire  for  peace  and  her 
readiness  to  sit  at  the  conference  table  to 
discuss  specific  problems  with  anyone  who 
would  show  an  equal  readiness  to  negotiate 
honestly  and  in  good  faith. 

This  we  continue  to  do  In  spile  of  dllB- 
cultles  such  as  the  regrettable  action  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  In  walking  out  of  the  10- 
nation  Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva 
this  morning.  But.  from  the  very  beginning 
we  have  made  it  clear  that  until  real  progress 
toward  mutual  dlsarmanent  could  be 
achieved,  our  first  concern  would  be  to  keep 
our  own  defenses  strong,  modern,  and  alert. 

We  tried  to  identify  all  those  areas  In  the 
world  where  serious  trouble  could  erupt  sud- 
denly, and  developed  suggestions  for  correct- 
ing the  causes  of  unrest  and  of  enhancing 
stability  In  such  localities.  Through  cooper- 
ation with  our  friends,  we  have  succeeded  in 
removing  causes  of  friction  In  many  of  these 
areas. 

rEESONAL   CONTACT    SOUGHT 

In  sup]x>rt  Of  these  piuTXwes.  we  have 
sought,  from  the  beginning,  frequent  per- 
sonal contact  with  responsible  governmental 
ofUcials  of  friendly  nations.  Indeed,  we  have 
felt  It  wise.  nlso.  to  seek  to  Improve  com- 
munications t)etween  ourselves  and  the  So- 
viet Government.  Akin  to  this  effort  was 
one  which  has  come  to  be  called  the  people- 
to-people  program — a  completely  new  type 
of  venture  In  International  relations  which 
has  been  amazingly  successful. 

Along  with  these  objectives,  we  have  con- 
stantly striven  to  devise  better  methods  erf 
cooperation  with  our  friends,  working  out 
with  them  programs  by  which  together  we 
could  Improve  our  common  security  and 
raise  living  standards.  Our  mutual  secu- 
rity program  has  been  and  is  a  vital  means  of 
making  Fuch  cooperation  effective. 

To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  proclaiming 
and  demonstrating  to  the  world  America's 
peaceful  Intentions,  we  first  made  a  number 
of  policy  statements  and  a  series  of  concrete 
proposals  that  might  lead  to  fruitful  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviets. 

As  early  as  April  of  1953.  I  suggested  dts- 
annament  talks  with  the  Soviets  and  pledged 
that  I  would  urge  the  United  States  to  apply 
a  substantial  portion  of  any  savings  realized 
through  mutually  acceptable  disarmament 
to  the  Improvement  of  living  standards  lu 
the  less  developed  nations. 

Later  that  year  I  proposed,  before  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  that  we 
devote  all  discoveries  In  atomic  science  to 
peaceful  uses.  Nineteen  months  later  at 
Geneva  I  suggested  the  open-skies  method 
of  mutual  Inspection. 

INTTTATIONS    ISST7EO 

In  the  meantime,  the  Secretary  of  State 
set  out  tirelessly  to  make  calls  on  friendly 
governments  and  to  strengthen  collective  se- 
curity. In  return,  we  issued  invitations  to 
heads  of  state  to  visit  America  and  her  peo- 
ple. Other  good-will  visits  were  concurrent- 
ly made  by  the  Vice  President  and  other 
perronal  representatives. 

Many  heads  of  government  or  state  re- 
sponded promptly  to  our  Invitations  to  visit 
this  country.  In  the  past  7'^  years,  more 
tbrm  70  heads  of  state  and  Prime  Ministers 
have  come  to  the  United  States  (some  of 
them  several  times)  In  visits  extending  from 
a  few  days  to  some  weeks.  In  this  respect 
the  period  has  been  without  precedent. 

Other  visitors  are  to  come  In  the  near 
future.  Indeed,  tomorrow  we  shall  be  hon- 
ored by  the  arrival  in  Washington  on  such  a 


visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  f  'n:hi..ind  a.-id 
later  in  the  year  the  Crow,  n  Pri:..t-  and  Prin- 
cess of  Japan,  and  the  King  fti.d  Queen  of 
Denmark. 

I  early  began  to  receUe  urgent  invitation 
to  make  return  visits  to  the  countries  whose 
heads  had  paid  us  the  courtesy  of  coming  to 
see  America  and  our  way  of  life. 

Many  months  ago  we  concluded  that  I 
should  personally  accept  some  of  these  iii\i- 
tations.  as  opportunity  should  present  itself. 
Secretary  Herter.  first  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State  and  later  as  Secretary  of  State,  enthu- 
siastically concurred  Oversea  visits  by  me, 
all  of  us  felt,  would  be  a  strong  support  of 
other  successful  programs. 

VALre  OBVTOtTS,  he  sats 

The  great  value  resulting  from  these  Jour- 
neys to  27  nations  has  been  obvious  here  and 
abroad.  Throughout  the  world  there  has 
been  opporturuty  to  emphasize  and  reempha- 
slze  America's  devotion  to  peace  with  Jus- 
tice; her  determination  to  sustain  free- 
dom and  to  strengthen  free-world  security 
through  our  cooperative  programs:  her  read- 
iness to  sacrifice  in  helping  to  build  the  klr.d 
of  world  we  want. 

These  visits  Involved,  of  course,  valuable 
conversations  between  heads  of  state  and 
government,  as  well  as  the  promotion  of  un- 
derstanding among  peoples. 

However,  except  for  so-called  summit  and 
the  NATO  heads-of-government  meeting, 
none  of  my  visits  has  been  planned  or  car- 
ried out  solely  as  a  diplomatic  mission  seek- 
ing specific  agreements,  even  though  dis- 
cussions have  invariably  Involved  Important 
issues. 

Incidentally,  I  believe  that  heads  of  state 
and  government  can,  occasionally,  and  pref- 
erably on  an  Informal  basis,  profitably  meet 
for  conversations  on  broad  problems  and 
principles.  They  can,  of  course,  also  convene 
to  give  solemn  approval  to  agreements  previ- 
ously prepared  by  normal  diplomatic  meth- 
ods. 

But  heads-of -government  meetings  are  not 
effective  mechanisms  for  developing  detailed 
provisions  of  International  compacts,  end 
have  never  been  so  considered  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

CXJD    WILL    ASPECTS 

Oa  the  other  hand,  the  good  will  aspects  of 
a  visit  by  a  head  of  government  can  fre- 
quently bring  about  favorable  results  far 
transcending  those  of  normal  diplomatic  con- 
ferences. They  have  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  more  friendly  atmosphere  and  mu- 
tual confidence  between  j>eoples.  They  have 
proved  effective  in  brmging  closer  together 
nations  that  respect  human  dignity  and  are 
dedicated   to   freedom. 

Indeed,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  Com- 
munists, some  time  ago,  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  visits  were  of  such  positive 
value  to  the  free  world  as  to  obstruct  Com- 
munist Iraiwrlallsm.  Thus  they  have 
sought  even,  possible  method  to  stop  them. 
Through  their  propaganda  they  bitterly  op- 
posed my  entry  Into  the  Philippines,  in  Tai- 
wan, m  Okinawa,  in  Korea.  a:.d,  of  course. 
Japan. 

In  Paris  las*  month  they  advanced  false 
and  elaborate  excuses  for  canceling  ray  In- 
vitation to  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  when  all 
that  was  nect!ssary  to  say  was  that  they 
found  it  Inconvenient  to  receive  me. 

With  their  associates  In  Pelping,  they  went 
to  great  lengtiis  and  expense  to  create  dis- 
orders in  Tokyj  that  compelled  the  Japanese 
Government  tc  decide,  under  conditions  then 
existing  that  It  should  revoke  Its  long- 
standing invitation  lor  me  to  visit  that  sister 
democracy. 

These  disorders  were  not  occasioned  b^ 
America.  We  In  the  United  States  must 
not  fall  Into  the  error  of  blaming  ourselves 
for  what  the  Conununlsts  do;  after  all,  Com- 
munists win  act  like  Communists. 
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I'I.EAR     PRO<<r     '-<V     VALUK 

One  clear  proof  of  the  value,  to  us.  of 
•hese  visits  Is  the  Intenstty  of  the  opposition 
The  Communists  have  developed  against 
them. 

Respecting  Japan,  In  spite  of  the  outra- 
geous conduct  of  a  violent  and  disorderly 
minority,  I  have  been  assured  that  the  peo- 
ple there  were,  in  overwhelming  majority, 
anxious  to  welcome  me  as  a  representative 
of  a  nation  with  which  they  wished  to  co- 
operate and  to  have  friendly  relations. 

Of  course,  the  basic  objective  of  the  Com- 
munist-inspired disorders  in  Tokyo  was  to 
bring  about  the  rejection  by  the  Japanese 
Government  of  the  treaty.  That  the  Com- 
munists were  defeated  in  their  frantic  efTorts 
to  prevent  ratification  of  that  treaty  speaks 
well  for  the  future  of  Japanese-American 
relations.  Obviously  that  signal  defeat  for 
International  communism  far  outweighs,  in 
ImpKjrtance.  the  blocking  of  my  scheduled 
visit. 

Another  purpose  of  the  Communlst-ln- 
Bpiretl  riots  in  Tokyo  was  to  weaken  confi- 
dence between  our  people  and  to  persuade 
the  United  States  to  change  Its  basic  pol- 
icies toward  Japan  It  would  be  a  tremen- 
doxis  victory  for  International  communism 
If  we  were  to  permit  the  unhappy  events  of 
the  past  several  weeks  in  Japan  to  disrupt 
our  economic  relationships  with  that  na- 
tion; or  to  weaken  the  feeling  of  friendship 
and  understanding  which  unites  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Japanese  and  American  peo- 
ple. 

Japan  has  once  again  become  a  great  na- 
tion. Over  the  postwar  years  she  has  pains- 
takingly created  a  new  image  of  herself,  the 
Image  of  a  responsible,  peaceful,  and  co- 
operative free-world  nation,  mindful  of  her 
obUgatlons  and  of  the  rights  of  others.  Ja- 
pan has  made  a  fine  record  in  the  United 
Nations  as  well  as  elsewhere  on  the  inter- 
national ."itage 

SEEK    TO    BtnLD    LTNTCS 

Since  the  loss  of  mainland  China  to  the 
Communists  m  1949.  the  need  to  link  the 
other  nations  of  the  Far  East  with  the  United 
States  more  strongly,  in  their  mutual  inter- 
ests, should  be  apparent  to  all.  We  seek,  and 
cimtlnue  to  build  and  strengthen  these  links, 
with  Japan  as  well  as  with  the  other  coun- 
tries, by  actions  of  many  kinds — of  which  my 
recent  trip  was  but  a  single  example.  In  the 
present  circumstances,  a  Far  Eastern  policy 
of  waiting  for  the  dust  to  settle"  will  not 
meet  the  free  world's  need. 

The  other  free  countries  of  the  Par  East. 
Fn^aII  in  relation  to  the  massive  area  and 
Inrunense  population  of  Red  China,  can  sur- 
vive In  freedom  and  flourish  only  In  coopera- 
tive association  with  the  United  States  and  a 
free  Japan. 

Through  our  aid  programs,  through  our 
bilateral  and  collective  defensive  arrange- 
ments such  as  SEATO.  through  our  very  pres- 
ence in  the  area  we  help  them  greatly.  And 
a  free  and  friendly  Japan  can  reinforce  this 
American  effon  as  Indeed  she  is  already  do- 
ing rhmugh  aid  programs  of  her  own. 

Because  of  the  Prime  Minister's  necessary 
withdraw. li  of  hia  urgent  invitation  of  last 
winter  for  me  to  visit  Japyan  on  June  19,  I 
WHS  of  course  unable  to  meet  with  the  Japa- 
nese Government  and  people  or  to  bring  to 
them  assurances  of  American  good  will 

Thi.5  was  disappointing  but  we  should  not 
forget  the  favorable  efTects  of  visits  else- 
where in  the  Far  Ea.'st  as  well  as  the  final 
approval  of  the  Japanese-American  Treaty 
by  both  Governments  Moreover,  the  general 
Improvement  that  has  come  about  through 
exchanges  of  visits  by  friendly  heads  of  gov- 
ernment is  recognized  and  appreciated 
throughout  the  free  world. 

I  wish  that  every  one  of  you  could  have 
accompanied  me  to  Manila.  Taipei,  and  Korea 
and  thus  wunes.sed  for  yourselves  the  out- 
pouring or  friendship,  gratitude,  and  re.spect 


for  America.  The  throngs  of  people  there, 
like  the  many  millions  who.  during  earlier 
Journeys,  lined  the  streets  of  great  cities  In 
the  Mideast,  Europe,  north  Africa,  South 
.\merica — as  well  as  in  Canada  and  Mexico — 
had  one  overwhelming  message  for  our 
Nation. 

MESSAGE    TO    NATION 

That  message,  expressed  in  glowing  faces, 
friendly  shouts,  songs,  gaily  painted  placards, 
and  homemade  signs,  was  that  they  wanted 
to  be  partners  with  the  United  States.  They 
share  our  ideals  of  dignity  of  man  and  the 
equality  of  all  before  the  law — they  believe 
in  their  God;  they  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  their  friends.  They  believe  that 
Americans  are  sincerely  devoted  to  their 
progress  which  means  so  much  to  them,  and 
which  is  so  evident  on  every  side. 

These  demonstrations  have  been  Inspiring 
to  all  who  have  not  closed  their  eyes  and 
minds  to  their  meaning  Moreover,  the 
leaders  of  the  free  peoples  I  have  met  here 
or  abroad  have  assured  me.  privately  and 
publicly,  that  they  approve  of  Americas  pur- 
poses and  policies,  even  though  details  of 
Implementation  are  frequently  subjects  for 
discussion  or  negotiation. 

They  have  expressed  the  hope  that  visits 
to  their  countries  by  the  senior  officials  of 
our  Government  might  be  of  greater  fre- 
quency. They  have  shown  me  evidence  of 
their  marked  material  progress  through 
American  cooperation.  They  have  testified 
to  the  reborn  hope  and  restored  confidence 
of  their  people?. 

Let  me  stress,  however,  that  all  the  profit 
gained  by  past  and  any  possible  future  trips 
will  be  quickly  dissipated  should  we  Ameri- 
cans abandon  our  present  course  in  foreign 
relations  or  slacken  our  eflorts  in  cooperative 
programs  with  our  friends. 

This  is  what  the  Communists  want.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  act  with  mature  Judg- 
ment 

We  must  recognize  their  tactics  as  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  split  the  free  world, 
causing  friction  between  allies  and  friends. 
We  must  not  fall  into  this  trap;  all  of  us 
must  remain  firm  and  steadfast  In  our  united 
dedication  to  freedom,  and,  to  peace  with 
Justice. 

Above  all,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  suc- 
cessful Implementation  of  any  policy  against 
Communist  Imperialism  requires  that  we 
never  be  bluffed,  cajoled,  blinded  or  fright- 
ened We  cannot  win  out  against  the  Com- 
munist purpose  to  dominate  the  world  by 
being  timid,  passive,  or  apologetic  when  we 
are  acting  In  our  own  and  the  free  world's 
Interests. 

We  must  accept  the  risks  of  bold  action 
with  coolness  and  courage.  We  must  always 
be  strong,  but  we  must  never  forget  that 
peace  can  never  be  won  by  arms  alone;  we 
will  be  firm  but  never  truculent;  we  will  be 
fair  but  never  fearful;  and  will  always  extend 
friendship  wherever  friendship  Is  offered 
honestly  to  us. 

nUKL,    PERSONAL    WOBS 

Now  a  final,  personal  word — 

So  far  as  any  future  visits  of  my  own  are 
Involved,  I  have  no  plans,  no  other  particular 
trip  in  mind  Considering  the  shortness  of 
the  time  before  next  January,  and  the  un- 
avoidable preoccupations  of  the  few  months 
remaining.  It  would  be  dlfBcult  to  accept  any 
invitation  for  me,  again,  to  go  abroad. 

But  so  long  as  the  threat  of  Communist 
domination  may  hang  over  the  free  world, 
I  believe  that  any  future  President  will  con- 
clude that  reciprocal  visits  by  heads  of 
friendly  governments  have  great  value  In 
promoting  free-world  solidarity. 

And  this  I  assure  you.  If  any  unforeseen 
situation  or  circumstances  arising  in  the 
near  future  should  convince  me  that  another 
Journey  of  mine  would  still  further  strength- 
en the  bonds  of  friendship  between  us  and 


others,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  second  in  de- 
ciding to  make  still  an  additional  effort  of 
thU  kind. 

No  consideration  of  personal  fatigue  or  In- 
convenience, no  threat  or  argument  would 
deter  me  from  once  again  setting  out  on  a 
course  that  has  meant  much  for  our  country, 
for  her  friends,  and  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom— and  peace  with  Justice  In  the  world. 

Thank  you  and — good  night. 


Helen  Kt-ller*  80th  Birthdai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON,  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

0»     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28.  1960 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prayer  offered  by  our  beloved  Chaplain 
of  the  House  at  the  opening  of  yester- 
day's session  was  particularly  appropri- 
ate. Yesterday  was  the  birthday  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller.  On  this  day,  she  reached 
the  glorious  age  of  80. 

Chaplain  Braskamp's  words  of  prayer 
applied  magnificently  to  this  fine  wom- 
an— one  of  the  greatest  women  of  this 
or  any  other  time.  "Almighty  and  ever- 
blessed  God.  may  we  accept  this  new  day 
as  a  beautiful  gift  from  Thy  hand  and  a 
glorious  opportunity  for  heroic  endeavor 
to  serve  Thee  and  our  generation  faith- 
fully. Grant  that  we  may  be  wiser 
today  because  of  the  failures  of  yester- 
day and  more  trustful  when  we  are  as- 
sailed by  fears  which  darken  our  way 
and  dwarf  our  capacities." 

Mr  Speaker.  Helen  Keller's  whole  life. 
it  seems  to  me.  has  been  tailored  to  fit 
these  inspiring  words  of  prayer. 

Only  rarely  have  there  been  people 
who  have  risen  above  geographic  and 
cultural  boundaries  to  become  symbols 
of  faith  and  goodness  to  all  the  world. 
Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf  since  in- 
fancy, has  become  such  a  symbol. 

Through  her  courage,  intelligence,  and 
beauty  of  mind  and  spirit  she  has  en- 
riched the  lives  of  many  thousands  of 
people,  proving  that  physical  handicaps 
need  be  no  barrier  to  a  full  and  reward- 
ing life. 

During  World  War  II  Miss  Keller 
toured  our  military  hospitals,  bringing 
new  hope  to  wounded,  frightened  men. 
She  has  reached  beyond  America,  speak- 
ing for  the  blind  in  Australia.  Canada. 
Egypt,  Prance,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Yugo- 
slavia—in all  parts  of  the  world.  Unable 
to  see  or  to  hear,  she  has  yet  been  one 
of  the  most  effective  representatives  of 
America  to  peoples  abroad. 

Many  foreign  governments  have  hon- 
ored her.  She  was  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Merit  by  Lebanon,  the  Chevalier 
Legion  of  Honor  by  Prance,  and  the 
Southern  Cross  by  Brazil.  Civic,  educa- 
tional, and  welfare  organizations  in  the 
United  States  have  also  paid  her  homage. 

Miss  Keller  has  reached  out  to  the  suf- 
fering through  her  writings,  including 
■Out  of  the  Dark,"  "Let  Us  Have  Paith," 
and  "The  Open  Door."  She  expressed 
the  foundation  of  her  philosophy  in  the 
book     This  I  Believe,"  writing;    'Belief 
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in  Qod  a.<  infinite  cood  will  and  all- 
seeing  wisdom  whose  everlasting  artru. 
sustain  me  wrilkint-  on  the  soa  of  hie. 
Trust  in  my  fellow  men,  wonder  at  their 
fundamtMUal  gcK)dness  and  confidrnce 
that  after  this  night  of  sorrow  and  op*- 
pression  they  will  rise  up  strong  and 
beautiful  in  the  glory  of  morning.  Rev- 
erence for  the  beauty  and  preciousness  of 
earth,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  do 
what  I  can  to  make  it  a  habitation  of 
health  and  plenty  for  all  men 

These  words  speak  eloquently  of  her 
innate  nobility  and  generosity,  qualities 
w^hich  have  brought  lipht  into  the 
dim^med  eyes  of  others  who  share  her 
blindness. 

As  she  celebrates  her  80th  birthday,  it 
Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  with  many 
fellow  Americans  in  expressing  the  grati- 
tude and  affection  due  Miss  Keller  as  a 
great  American,  and  a  great  human 
being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Helen  Keller's  80th 
birthday  wa5  commemorated  throughout 
the  Nation  and  the  world.  Great  edi- 
torial and  news  stories  paying  tribute  to 
her  appeared  in  newspapers  in  this  coun- 
trjv  Local  communities  joined  in  the 
acclami  of  this  marvelous  woman.  I  am 
proud  to  Cite  my  own  city  of  Springfield. 
Mass.,  that  proclaimed  "Helen  Keller 
Day"  under  the  leadership  of  Mnyor 
Thomas  J.  O'Connor.  Mrs.  Sidney  Levy  of 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women; 
Mi.ss  Anita  M.  O'Shea.  chairman  of 
Helen  Keller  Day",  Dr.  Honore  E. 
Gaudreau.  George  Trelease.  Rehabilita- 
tion Counselor  for  the  Massachusetts 
State  DivLsion  of  the  Blind;  Mrs.  An- 
thony Caputo,  Paul  Caputo,  Miss  Irene 
Duquette,  home  teacher  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Division  of  the  Blind; 
Mrs.  Herman  Carlisle,  Robert  F.  Tuve- 
son.  and  Miss  Hazel  M.  Prench. 


The   Future  of  Our   Territoriei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  W   O'BRIEN 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28, 1960 

Mr  O  BRIEN  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  6  years  I  havi  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  During  this  period  we  have 
witnessed  the  enactment  of  manj-  items 
of  legislation;  the  most  important  being 
the  granting  of  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

Recently  we  have  had  opportunity  to 
give  more  consideration  to  our  offshore 
flag  areas,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  Uie 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Members  of  the  subcommittee  visited 
each  of  these  areas  during  the  past  year 
preparatory  to  studying  their  legislative 
needs.  We  fully  expect  to  present  legis- 
lation for  floor  consideration  early  in  the 
87th  Congress  In  fact  we  liave  a  bill 
pending  in  the  Rules  Committee  which 
would  provide  for  territorial  deputies  to 


the  Hou.sc  of  Representatives  from  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  I  am  hopeful 
for  early  aciir.ii  vii  a  similar  bill  m  1961. 
Mr  Speaker,  a  short  tune  ago  I  asked 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  has 
administrative  resi>3nsibil!ty  for  our  off- 
shore areas,  except  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Canal  Zone,  for  liis  views  on  the  long- 
range  needs  for  our  territories  Secre- 
tary Seaton's  answer  dated  June  14, 
1960.  is  as  follows: 

US.  Dkpaktment  or  thk  Interior. 

OmcE  OF  thf  Secp.ftaey 
Washtngton.  DC,  June  14,  1960. 
Hon  Leo  W  O'Brien. 
Hcntse  of  Representative*, 
Washington.  DC. 

Drah  Mb  O'Brien:  You  recently  requested 
that  we  send  to  you  our  views  on  a  long- 
range  approach  to  the  problems  of  yarious 
oflshor*  possessions.  I  hop>e  the  foUowlng 
discussion  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  you. 

Our  foremost  objective  Is  the  attainment 
of  self-government  for  each  of  our  remaining 
territories.  Because  of  varying  circumstances 
Inherent  In  each  area  Involved,  the  method, 
the  time  element,  and  the  degree  of  aelf-gov- 
ernment  that  may  be  achieved,  will  differ 
somewhat. 

With  respect  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam,  our  two  remaining  organized,  unin- 
corporated territories.  It  Is  our  fervent  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  approve  legislation 
granting  them  nonvoting  representation  in 
Congress  as  recommended  by  the  President  In 
his  budget  message  of  last  January  This 
Department  has  urged  favorable  action  on 
the  legislation  now  pending.  However,  al- 
though such  legislation  has  recently  been 
acted  upon  favorably  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  date 
It  has  not  yet  been  passed  by  either  Senate 
or  House. 

Despite  the  shortness  of  time  remaining  in 
the  present  session,  I  still  hope  It  may  be 
possible  for  Congress  to  enact  legislation  of 
this  type  thl?  year 

Following  the  enactment  of  legislation  for 
representation  in  the  Congress,  it  is  our  view 
that  careful  study  should  be  given  to  per- 
mitting the  people  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  elect  their  own  Governor 

How  soon  such  a  step  may  be  taken  will 
depend  upon  developments  during  the  next 
few  years,  particularly  upon  the  gro'wth  of 
political  maturity  of  the  people  in  each  area. 
In  addition,  we  believe  that  such  a  grant  of 
authority  would  have  to  be  coupled  with  spe- 
cial provisions  to  take  account  of  the  foUow- 
lng problems: 

1  The  financing  of  the  local  governments 
under  a  regime  of  full  local  self-government. 
At  present,  the  governments  of  the  terri- 
tories are  financed  to  a  major  degree  by  the 
diversion  into  their  treasuries  of  what  are 
truly  Federal  revenues.  Whether  such  di- 
version of  Federal  revenues  could  appropri- 
ately be  continued.  In  whole  or  in  part,  on 
the  present  basis  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined,   and    If   so,   in   what   manner. 

2.  The  protection  of  the  Federal  interest 
after  there  Is  no  longer  a  federally  appointed 
Governor.  The  Federal  Interest  In  our  re- 
maining territories  is  large  and  continuing, 
and  we  believe  it  must  be  protected  through 
some  appropriate  mechanism,  even  though 
full  self-government  on  the  local  le^-el  may 
be  granted  In  that  connection  we  believe 
the  Federal  Interest"  should  be  more  pre- 
cisely defined  than  it  has  been  in  the  pr\st. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  a  rloee  liaison  t>e- 
tweeu  such  local  governments  and  an  execu- 
tive agency  of  the  Federal  Government 

With  respect  to  American  Samoa,  It  was 
possible  a  few  weeks  ago  to  take  the  greatest 
step  forward  politically  in  more  than  60 
years  of  American  administration.  I  refer 
to  the  promulgation  on  April  27  of  the 
Constitution    of    American    Samoa,    a    basic 


r.-^mework  of  government  de-.tl  .pf-d  pri- 
marily by  tht  Samoan  people  Uien.r.e.ves  It 
was  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  be  pres- 
ent personally  in  American  Samoa  on  that 
occasion  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Czoverament.  It  is  our 
hope  that  after  functioning  for  a  period  of 
about  5  yearii  under  tbe  Constitution  it  will 
be  apparent  whether  or  not  American  Sa- 
moa, as  a  next  step  to  self-government,  is 
ready  for  org\nlc  legislation  and  a  change  In 
Its  political  :>tatus  to  tbat  of  an  organized, 
unincorporated  territory. 

Some  experience  with  the  new  structure 
of  government  for  American  Samoa,  and 
with  the  proi-lslon  of  nonvoting  representa- 
tion to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam,  shou'.d 
place  us  in  a  better  position  to  Judge  what 
further  steps  forward  should  be  taken,  and 
how  soon.  We  hesitate  to  be  too  specific  at 
this  time,  particularly  since  any  additional 
actions  should  dejjend  In  some  degree  upon 
coiLsuItatlon  with  the  peoples  of  the  areas 
affected. 

The  above  statements  represent  our  views 
at  this  time  with  respect  to  Guam,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  American  Samoa.  The  de- 
velopment of  such  long-range  programs  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Is 
far  more  complicated  because  of  the  wide 
diversity  of  cultural,  social,  and  economic 
interests  present  in  this  geographically  scat- 
tered area.  Nonetheless.  In  the  past  few 
ye.'^rs  substantial  progress  has  been  made  In 
self-government  through  the  chartering  of 
municipalities,  the  estabUshment  of  district 
congresses,  and  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
Dlstrlct  Advisory  Committee  to  the  High 
Commlssioaer.  This  progress  we  intend  to 
encourage  at  every  step  It  Is  our  view, 
however,  that  it  would  be  premature  at  this 
time  to  hazard  specific  conclusions  as  to  the 
future  governmental  organization  that 
should  be  established  for  the  trust  territory 
on  a  long-range  basis 
Sincerely  yours 

PRIJ3  A.   Sea  TON, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Addresi  by  Hon.  Francis  E,  Walter,  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  Annual  Com- 
munion Breakfast,  Pocono  Catholic 
Missions 


EXTKsSION  OP^  RE3kfARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   rrN'N?YL\  ^^•T.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28.1960  \ 

Mr.  PLXX)D.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  with  ^ 
great  pleasuj-e  I  prest^nt  ti.e  speech  of 
my  distinguished  co;lea.pue  and  my 
friend  and  n?ighbor  from  Penn5ylvai.ia 
the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter  to  the 
Pocono  Cathc>lic  Missions. 

A  great  American,  he  speaks  a.^  our 
outstanding  authority  on  tlu  evils  of 
communism  and  it  is  pood  to  know  tl.at 
this  excellent  address  was  delivered  be- 
fore a  Catholx  church  .^^ociety.  a  bulwark 
against  the  encroaclunent  of  alhtisiic 
communism: 

Address  "t  Congressman  Francis  E  Walter. 
Democrat  or  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Annual 
Communion  Breakt.^st,  Pocono  Catholic 
Missions,  B.vetonsviixx  Hotel,  Babtons- 
VXLLE,  Pa.,  JxjtrE  26,  1960 

In  tne  Invitation  which  Reverend  Galli- 
gan  extended  to  me  to  speak  tnis  morning,  he 
suggeFted  as  a  .^^ubject  "The  imminent  Dan- 
ger of  Communism  "    The  subject  Is  based  on 
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a  pretr.isp  Ahich  I  regret  to  say.  has  not  even 
a*  this  kite  hoi;r  been  accepted  In  certali 
quarters:  namely  that  there  Is  an  Imminent 
danger     f  "ommunlsm. 

If  CI  n. ry.  ; r.ism  is  only  an  economic  system 
set  up  for  the  production  and  ownership  of 
things,  how  could  it  be  Inherently  evil  and 
an  Imminent  danger?  If  It  Is  only  an  eco- 
nomic system,  the  e\ll  of  communism  must, 
at  most,  be  that  It  doesn't  work  as  well  as 
some  other  system  of  production  and  owner- 
ship. If  this  Is  the  case,  surely  those  who 
llv  under  It  will  sooner  or  later  recognize 
this  and  change  the  system  and  those  who  do 
not  have  a  Communist  system  will  reject  it. 

Over  the  centuries  there  have  been  many 
Instances  of  communal  ownership  of  prop- 
erty. In  America  the  Indian  tribes  prac- 
ticed a  form  of  communal  ownership  which 
might  loosely  be  characterized  as  commu- 
nism spelled  with  a  small  "c." 

J  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  •  titled  his 
recent  book  about  Communists  in  the  United 
States  "Masters  of  Deceit."  He  might  well 
have  pwinted  out  that  the  term  "commu- 
nism" is  Itself  a  deceit  when  applied  to  the 
International  conspiracy  which  began  with 
Karl  Marx,  which  has  since  been  headed  by 
Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Khrushchev,  and  which 
has  caused  more  human  suffering  than  any 
force   in    all   history. 

No,  communism,  spelled  with  a  capital 
"C.  '  when  applied  to  the  force  which  has  Its 
tentacles  in  every  part  of  the  world  today, 
does  not  characterize  Just  another  economic 
system. 

What  is  it  then?  It  is  a  conspiracy  of  a 
relatively  few  fanatics  who  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  of  all  moral  values  and  who 
are  bent  on  the  enslavement  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  world.  The  ob- 
jective of  these  fanatical  few,  who  regard 
themselves  as  the  vanguard.  Is  not  conver- 
sion of  the  world  to  the  Ideology  of  com- 
munism in  the  way  that  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries converted  the  heathens  to  Chris- 
tianity. Their  objective  Is  conquest  by 
force,    stealth.    Intrigue,    and    subversion 

The  most  appalling  fact  of  this  generation 
Is  the  failure  of  the  free  world  to  grasp  the 
fundamental  nature  of  communism.  Com- 
munism Is  not  Just  a  political  organism 
within  the  generally  accepted  meaning  of 
that  term.  It  Is  not  Just  military  aggres- 
sion of  a  particular  nation  or  group  of 
people. 

Communism  involves  an  Ideology,  but  It 
is  more  than  an  ideology.  It  Is  a  dynamic 
system  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  all  moral 
and  spiritual  values  and  of  any  society  built 
on  them.  It  is  a  scheme  for  total  regimen- 
tation and  control  of  every  body  and  mind  in 
a  universe  conceived  to  be  exclusively  gov- 
erned by  materialistic  forces. 

One  of  the  basic  fallacies  of  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world  in  attempting  to 
cope  with  communism  Is  to  regard  It  as  Just 
another  form  of  government  which  can  be 
voted  In  or  out  at  the  will  of  the  citizenry. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  Communists 
would  have  the  free  world  believe,  but  the 
facts  are  otherwise. 

There  has  never  been  a  single  country 
taken  over  by  the  Communists  with  the 
knowing  approval  of  its  subjects,  and  once 
In  power,  Communlsu  have  never  relin- 
quished control  except  where  they  were 
ousted  by  force.  Communism  generally  fol- 
lows the  same  basic  pattern  which  in  essence 
consists  of.  first,  softening  up  its  prey  by 
deceitful  propaganda,  second,  subversion; 
and  third,  force 

The  success  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
In  any  of  Its  operations  is  In  direct  ratio  to 
the  intercity  of  the  efforts  by  trained,  dis- 
ciplined Communist  agents  who,  compared 
to  the  number  of  free  people,  are  always 
relatively  few.  though  they  now  number  a 
worldwide  fifth  column  of  some  33  million. 


It  is  no  more  possible  for  free  people  to  co- 
exist peacefully  with  these  dedicated  revolu- 
tionists than  it  is  for  the  body  to  coexist 
peacefully  with  cancer. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  specifics  of  my 
theme^the  imminent  danger  of  commun- 
ism. In  pursuing  this  theme,  I  could  gen- 
eralize by  quoting  the  testimony  of  FBI 
undercover  agents  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties and  who  have  stated  that  the  Com- 
munist operation  on  American  soil  now  Is 
more  deadly  and  dangerous  than  ever  before 
In  the  history  of  this  Nation.  I  could  like- 
wise quote  the  testimony  of  those  experts  on 
International  communism  who  have  con- 
sulted with  our  committee  and  who  portray 
the  frightening  picture  of  Communist  en- 
croachments over  the  world.  The  Com- 
munist series  of  military  successes,  diplo- 
matic triumphs,  riots  and  propaganda  vic- 
tories in  the  total  warfare  which  they  are 
waging  are  sobering  to  all  men  dedioated  to 
freedom. 

If  I  should  attempt  to  describe  each  of  the 
many  areas  of  Communist  activity,  both 
over  the  world  and  In  the  United  States, 
which  In  the  aggregate  constitute  the  im- 
minent danger  with  which  we  are  faced  from 
communism,  it  would  necessitate  literally 
weeks  of  time  I  should  then  be  obliged  to 
discuss  Communist  activity  in  virtually 
every  segment  of  our  society  In  which  Com- 
munist agents  are  now  operating.  I  would 
have  to  recount  the  facts  respecting  the  In- 
creasing flood  of  Contvmunlst  propaganda,  to 
detail  the  startling  truth  regarding  Com- 
munist political  subversion,  to  trace  the 
activities  of  Communist  lawyers  In  an  op- 
eration which  we  call  legal  subversion,  to 
describe  the  activities  of  Cortununlst  agents 
who  are  now  in  our  defense  facilities,  as  well 
as  many  other  areas  of  Communist  activity, 
each  one  of  which  Is  a  part  of  the  Krem- 
lins total  warfare  against  Its  only  formi- 
dable enemy — the  United  States  of  America. 

Permit  me  then  to  dwell  exclusively  on 
Just  one  phase  of  the  Communist  operation, 
namely,  espionage  The  simple  fact  Is  that 
the  International  Communist  conspiracy  has 
built  and  now  maintains  and  operates  the 
largest,  most  extensive  esplonttge  machinery 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  Just  this 
one  phase  of  Communist  activity,  its  range, 
techniques  and  accomplishments  are  so  ex- 
tensive that  I  can  only  give  samplings  In  an 
attempt   to  jwrtray  Its  Imminent  danger. 

On  the  very  day  last  September  when 
Khrushchev  addressed  the  United  Nations 
with  an  appeal  for  total  disarmament,  two 
Soviet  United  Nations  ofBclals  were  arrested 
by  the  FBI  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  while  at- 
tempting to  get  classified  information  on  US. 
defense  from  an  American  citizen. 

At  the  time  Khrushchev  was  blustering 
about  the  U-2  Incident.  I  was  in  Europe 
and  ordered  the'^release  of  testimony  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties sometime  earlier  from  Lt.  Col.  Fran- 
tlsek  Tlsler.  former  military  and  air  attacH* 
of  the  Czechoslovaklan  Embassy  In  Wash- 
ington who  defected  last  July. 

In  this  testimony.  Tlsler  revealed  that  he 
had  been  given  military  Intelligence  training 
before  coming  to  the  United  States  in  August 
1955;  that.  In  the  final  Instructions  given 
him  before  he  came  to  this  country,  he  was 
told  over  and  over  again  that  his  title  as 
attache  was  merely  a  cover  for  his  role  as  an 
espionage  agent;  that  while  he  served  osten- 
sibly as  attach^  In  the  Embassy,  he  was 
actually  chief  of  the  Czechoslovak  Military 
Intelligence  Directorate  Reeldentura.  with 
Its  headquarters  In  the  Czech  Embassy,  and 
that  five  officers  worked  under  him  in  gather- 
ing military  intelligence  In  the  United 
States — four  in  the  Embassy  and  one  at 
UN  headquarters  in  New  York  City 

His  Job.  Colonel  Tlsler  testified,  was.  and 
I  am  now  quoting  his  exact  words,  "to  per- 
sonally recruit  American   citizens  to  act  as 


agents  and.  In  their  agent  capacities,  to  ftu-- 
nlsh  me  with  Intelligence  on  classified  mate- 
rials related  to  the  US  military  develop- 
ments." 

He  also  said  that  his  office  facilities  In  the 
Embassy  were  "used  to  house  my  records  and 
equipment,  which  I  used  for  clandestine  In- 
telligence purp>oee6." 

He  revealed  that  the  Czech  Ambassadors 
to  the  United  States  were  aware  of  his  es- 
pionage activities  and  those  of  his  staff  a« 
well,  and  that  his  staff  people  were  not  the 
only  espionage  agents  operating  out  of  the 
Embassy  He  stated  that  the  Czech  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior  also  had  a  resldentura  In 
the  Embassy  and  a  subofflce  in  New  York, 
and  that,  during  the  years  1955  to  1959.  while 
he  was  attach^.  45  f>ercent  of  the  Czech  Em- 
bassy staff  and  the  U.N  delegation  In  New 
York  were  engaged  In  Intelligence  activities. 

At  the  time  this  testimony  was  released, 
I  emphasized  that  the  U-2  Incident  "must 
not  distract  the  attention  of  the  world  from 
the  wholesale  espionage,  sabotage  and  prop- 
aganda operations  conducted  by  the  Com- 
munists In  every  covmtry  of  the  free  world." 

In  March  of  last  year,  our  committee  re- 
leased the  testimony  of  Petr  S  Derlabln.  a 
former  officer  of  the  Soviet  secret  police. 
Derlabln  Informed  our  cfjmmittee  In  this  tes- 
timony that  the  KGB.,  formerly  known 
as  the  M.VD — which  Is  responsible  both 
for  foreign  espionage  and  the  Internal  secu- 
rity of  the  Soviet  Union — has  3,000  officers 
In  the  Moscow  headquarters  of  Its  espionage 
operations  and  15.000  of  them  scattered 
around  the  world  He  teaUfled  that  the  So- 
viet Union  uses  embassies,  consulates,  trade 
missions,  cultural  and  scientific  exchange 
groups,  the  news  agency  Tass.  refugees  and 
alleged  defectors  from  communism  to  In- 
filtrate Its  agents  Into  foreign  countries. 

He  Identified  a  Major  Zagorsky.  who  had 
recently  visited  the  United  St-'tos  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  construction  delegation,  as  a  man 
who  had  worked  with  him  at  the  Moscow 
headquarters  of  the  M.VX)  The  same  was 
true,  he  said,  of  Lt.  Col  Aleksandr  Kudrl- 
avtsev.  who  came  to  this  country  with  the 
Molseyev  Dancers  and  took  curtain  calls 
with  them  at  the  end  of  their  performances. 
He  also  Identified  Metropolitan  Nikolai  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  who  visited 
this  country  In  1956  as  part  of  a  religious 
delegation,  as  an  agent  of  the  M  V  D 

Derlabln  testified  that  the  G.R.U..  the 
military  intelligence  branch  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  had  many  more  agents  scattered 
around  the  world  than  the  M.VD  and  that 
60  to  70  percent  of  the  representatives  of 
Tass.  the  Soviet  news  agency,  are  M  VD 
agents 

Still  earlier  last  year,  our  committee  re- 
leased a  report  called  "Patterns  of  Com- 
munist Espionage."  In  it  was  revealed  a 
dozen  recent  cases  of  Soviet  espionage  ac- 
tivity and  recruiting  attempts  that  had  not 
been  previously  disclosed.  Most  of  them 
were  cases  In  which  Soviet  secret  police 
agents  had  attempted  to  blackmail  into 
espionage  persons  In  this  country  who  had 
relatives  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  or  who 
had  recently  visited  Iron  Curtain  countries 
to  see  the  members  of  their  family  and 
relatives. 

This  report  named  seven  so-called  diplo- 
mats attached  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  Ui 
Washington  who  have  been  expelled  from 
the  United  States  for  espionage  It  named 
five  more  who  had  been  Identified  as  having 
engaged  In  espionage,  even  though  they  were 
not  declared  persona  non  grata  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  named  five  members  of  the 
Soviet  UN  delegation  who  had  been  expelled 
from  the  United  States  for  spy  activity,  six 
persons  attached  to  satellite  embassies  who 
had  been  asked  to  leave  this  country  for 
the  same  reason,  and  four  others  as  persons 
who  had  been  Identified  as  M.VJD.  agents, 
although  they  had  not  been  caught  In  any 
espionage  activity  while  serving  in  this 
country. 
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The  same  report  also  qvioted  excerpts  from 
the  testimony  of  nine  former  high-ranking 
officials  and  agents  of  the  Soviet  secret  po- 
lice, all  of  whom  have  defected  from  the 
Soviet  service  and  have  testified  in  effect 
that  every  Soviet  embassy,  consulate  and 
official  delegation  is  a  nest  of  spies  Or.  May 
24,  U.S.  Ambassador  Lodge  submittf-d  h 
memorandum  to  the  United  Nations  which 
gave  details  on  the  espionage  actlMty  of  11 
Soviet  diplomatic  personnel  who.  In  the  last 
7  years  alone,  have  been  expelled  from  this 
country  for  spying. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  facta  that  no 
nation  has  ever  abused  diplomatic  privilege 
the  way  the  Soviet  Union  has  in  Its  efforts 
to  steal  the  secrets  of  every  free  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Many  people  think  that  our  sectirlty 
agencies  need  worry  only  about  Communist 
espionage  in  this  country.  Our  committee 
report  revealed,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites  also  conduct  Intense 
espionage  activity  against  American  em- 
bassies, consulates,  and  diplomatic  officials 
In  all  Iron  Cvu-taln  countries  To  penetrate 
our  security  safeguards  In  these  establish- 
ments, they  use  blackmail,  bribery,  sex.  nar- 
cotics, and  every  device  which  devilish  minds 
can  contrive.  All  servants  employed  by  the 
US.  Einbassles  in  Iron  Curtain  countries  are 
cleared  for  such  service  by  the  M.V.D.  and 
are  forced  to  report  everything  they  can 
learn  in  the  course  of  their  duties.  Listen- 
ing devices  are  concealed  In  every  Imaginable 
hiding  place.  American  dlplonxats  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  can  never  be  sure  when  It 
Is  safe  for  them  to  talk  without  their  con- 
versation being  recorded  even  when  they 
are  out  In  the  open  and  can  see  that  there  Is 
no  one  near  them.  In  one  case  we  know  of. 
Communist  agents  concealed  a  transmitting 
device  In  the  heel  of  a  US  military  officer's 
shoe. 

On  May  13.  the  West  German  Mlnixtery  of 
the  Interior  made  Its  annual  report  on  spy 
activity  This  report  revealed  that  In  the 
year  1969.  3.051  persons  In  West  Germany 
admitted  that  they  had  spied  for  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  now  16.000  professional  Communist 
spies  in  West  Germany,  plus  many  more 
part-time  agents  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  over  15.000  Red  agents  have  been 
arrested  In  that  country.  In  the  first  4 
months  of  this  year.  820  more  were  arrested 

Yet  Khrushchev  had  the  blasphemous  gall 
to  say  In  reference  to  Communist  espionage 
at  the  time  of  the  U-2  incident:  "As  God 
is  my  witness,  my  hands  are  clean  and  my 
soul  is  pure." 

Does  the  man  who  runs  a  spy  apparattis 
of  such  magnitude — and  is  such  a  hypo- 
crite— have  any  right  to  put  the  United 
St»>—  on  the  defensive  In  the  court  of 
world  opinion  on  the  subject  of  espionage? 

Khrushchev,  to  use  Shakespeare's  phrase, 
"doth  protest  too  much." 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  on  February  8, 
1960,  FBI  Director  J  Edgar  Hoover  testified 
as  follows  before  a  House  appropriations 
subcommittee : 

"Our  investigative  coverage  has  clearly 
disclosed  the  continuing  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation  from  the  espionage 
•Sorts  of  the  Soviets  and  their  satellites." 

Mr  Hoover  then  requested  that  he  be 
permitted  to  go  off  the  record  while  he  dls- 
ctissed  with  the  House  Members,  In  some 
detail,  the  facts  about  current  Soviet  espio- 
nage In  the  United  States 

In  his  testimony  before  the  same  sub- 
committee last  year  he  said  that  the  So- 
viet Union's  "peaceful  coexistence"  cam- 
paign 'has  opened  the  door  for  foreign- 
directed  espionage  on  an  accelerated  scale" — 
and  then  added: 

"Our  Investigations  have  clearly  disc^jsed 
an  overall  expansion  of  Soviet  bloc  mtelil- 
gence  activities  against  the  United  States 
There  has  been  a  predominantly  widespread 


u.se  of  'legal'  agents  op>erating  under  the 
^uise  of  diplomatic  status.  There  are  in- 
dications, lur; her.  of  a  general  tlghteninc- 
up  of  the  organizational  structure  of  tiie 
Soviet  Intelligence  apparatus  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  increasing  pressure  of 
foreign-directed  espionage  activity  w:i:  ro;.- 
tlnue  with  added  emphasis  for  an  Indefinite 
futxire  period." 

What  about  the  other  side  of  the  coin? 
Khrushchev  charged  that  the  United  States 
violated  International  law  and  Soviet  soT- 
erelgnty  by  flying  in  the  air  space  above 
Soviet  territory  without  its  permission. 

In  the  past,  there  was  general  agreement 
that  each  nation  was  completely  sovereign 
over  all  air  space  above  Its  territory.  There 
was  no  height  limitation.  This  was  in  the 
days  when  planes  could  fly  only  at  what  we 
now  consider  very  limited  altitudes. 

An  element  generally  recognized  In  Inter- 
national law  influenced  the  acceptance  of 
this  principle.  This  was  the  ability  of  na- 
tions to  enforce  their  claimed  sovereignty. 
Antiaircraft  guns  In  those  days  had  sufficient 
range  to  reach  any  aircraft.  No  planes  could 
fly  so  high  that  they  could  not  be  hit.  Na- 
tions could  therefore  control  all  air  space 
above  their  territories.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion about  their  ability  to  enforce  the  sov- 
ereignty they  claimed. 

This  concept  In  International  law — of 
sovereignty  being  determined  largely  by  the 
ability  of  the  sovereign  to  control  and  en- 
force Its  rights  in  specific  areas — Is  a  con- 
cept of  long  standing.  It  was  this  principle 
which,  many  years  ago,  led  to  the  recognition 
in  International  law  of  the  extension  of  a 
nation's  territorial  rights  3  miles  into  the 
high  seas.  This,  at  the  time,  was  the  range 
of  a  cannon  ball — and  thus  the  general  limit 
of  a  nation's  ability  to  enforce  Its  sover- 
eignty with  coastal  guns  located  within  Its 
boundaries. 

What  is  the  rule  of  international  law  to- 
day on  the  subject  of  air  space  sovereignty? 
Actually,  there  Is  no  clear-cut  law  at  all  on 
this  subject.  What  we  do  know  with  cer- 
tainty, however.  Is  that  the  old  concept  of 
unlimited  air  space  sovereignty  Is  no  longer 
accepted  This  can  be  readily  proved  by  the 
number  of  manmade  satellites  now  circling 
the  earth  at  varying  altitudes  and  regularly 
passing  over  many  nations  In  tlielr  orbit 
Since  these  satellites  were  launched,  no  au- 
thorities on  International  law  and  no  leaders 
of  nations  have  claimed  that  this  country's 
or  the  Soviet  Union's  placing  them  In  orbit 
was  a  violation  of  any  nation's  air  space 

Today.  In  the  latest  development  of  this 
kind,  our  country  has  the  Tiros  and  Midas 
satellites  circling  the  earth.  These  are  tak- 
ing pictures  continuously  No  one  has 
ever  seriously  charged  that  this  is  a  violation 
of  international  law  or  national  sovereignty. 

We  know  that  before  long  this  country, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  probably  other  nations 
Eis  well,  will  have  manned  space  vehicles  In 
orbit.  No  one  has  as  yet  suggested  that 
these  will  violate  any  nation's  air  space 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  simply 
that  the  old  rule  of  unlimited  soverei^-nty 
In  air  space  is.  as  I  said  before,  no  longer 
accepted — and  that  what  is  accepted  is  that 
a  nation's  sovereignty  ends  at  some  altitude 
above  the  earth's  surface. 

■Wtiat  is  this  altitude?  Is  It  100  miles? 
Apparently  not,  because  satellites  orbit  at 
that  height  without  protest.  It  must  be 
lower. 

Is  it  50  miles,  25  or  10?  On  this  point, 
there  is  no  international  agrreemtnt  or  law. 
Therefore,  until  some  agreement  Is  reached, 
we  must  rely  on  general  principles  of  inter- 
national law  to  find  a  reasonable  answer  to 
thl.s  question. 

The  principle  that  obviously  applies  iiere 
Is  the  old  one  of  sovereignty  being  limited  by 
a  nation's  ability  to  enforce  It  So  far  as  we 
know  today,  no  nation  has  the  ability  to 
enforce  air  .space  sovereignty  at  a  height  of 


12  miles  or  more  above  the  earth — the  alti- 
tude at  which  the  unarmed  American  U-2 
reconnaissance  plane  files 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  accord- 
ing to  accepted  priucipies  of  international 
law,  the  U-2  flights  over  the  Soviet  Union 
were  neither  a  violation  of  international  law 
nor  of  Soviet  sovereignty. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  America  stood 
up  for  its  rights  in  this  case  and  hurled 
Khrushchev's  charges  back  in  his  teeth. 
Principles  of  international  law  are  on  our 
side — and  not  his.  It's  about  time  we 
stopped  feeling  guilty  and  apologetic  about 
legitimate  steps  we  must  take  to  protect  our- 
selves from  destruction  at  Khrushchev's 
bloody  hands. 

We  have  been  retreating  too  long  before 
the  tyrants  in  the  Kremlin  on  issue  after 
issue.  It  is  time  we  called  a  halt  before  we 
find  ourselves  where  retreat  will  no  longer 
be  pKDsslble. 

Yes.  Reverend  Galligan,  and  friends,  there 
Is  an  imminent  danger  from  communism. 
There  Is  also  an  imminent  danger  which 
comes  from  our  own  Indifference,  our  failure 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  there  Is  an  Imminent 
danger  from  communism 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    m:ci!Il..\n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT -STIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28.  1960 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker. 
Washington  new.spapers  earned  ."^tones 
ye.sterday  atx)ut  the  stabbing,  robbing, 
and  beating  of  four  Capitol  pages  not 
ven'  far  from  these  Cliambers 

We  all  hope  for  the  speedy  recovery  of 
those  who  were  attacked  by  a  large  gang, 
and  that  their  personal  property  is 
recovered 

More  graphically  than  any  words 
uttered  on  this  fioor.  this  incident  points 
out  a  shortcoming  m  our  present  method 
of  housing,  supervision,  and  possibly 
selection  of  our  pages  who  perform  .^uch 
valuable  service  for  us  daily. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  introduced  H  R. 
11741  to  correct  these  shortcomings. 
This  bill  was  referred  to  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  and  tc  my 
knowledge  no  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  committee  to  bring  this  miatter  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  our  further  con- 
sideration. 

There  is  no  denyii:ig  that  certain  parts 
of  Washington,  despite  its  beauty,  its 
culture,  and  its  hisior>-,  are  rather  rough 
places  for  boys  to  spend  their  formative 
years.  It  is  even  more  evident  that  the 
chances  of  a  boy  staying  out  of  trouble 
under  these  conditions  are  decreased 
considerably  if  he  is  without  adequate 
supervision  and  he  is  permitted  to  roam 
the  streets  of  this  large  city  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  and  night. 

Yet  this  IS  the  situation  m  which  C;^pi- 
tol  pages  find  themselves. 

They  can  live  where  they  will,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Congressional 
Hole;  IS  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
Capitol  and  has  ample  facilities  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  for  these  boys. 
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They  are  under  no  supervision,  and  in 
f.tct  are  not  even  required  tx)  attend 
school  :f  they  are  h-^re  for  a  relatively 
short  tune. 

They  are  free  to  live  in  private  homes 
scattered  throughout  the  city,  to  come 
and  go  as  they  please,  to  study  or  not 
study  as  they  see  fit. 

They  are  selected  not  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  or  competition  between  those 
who  are  most  qualified,  but  on  the  basis 
of  political  patrunage. 

There  are  no  enforced  study  E>eriods, 
only  limited  coiuiseiing  and  guidance 
and  plenty  of  opportunity  to  get  in 
trouble. 

I  hope  tha:  my  colleagues  will  take 
heed  to  the  warning  which  has  been 
piven  us  by  this  latest  incident,  and  that 
we  will  enact  legislation  which  will  make 
the  housin?.  the  supervision,  and  the 
selection  of  our  pages  more  realistic  and 
more  fair  to  all  concerned. 

Tliere  is  no  reason  why  our  pages  could 
not  be  a  nucleus  for  education  and  train- 
ing in  politics  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  Surely,  the  facilities  are  readily 
available  in  our  Nation's  Capital  for  such 
education  in  our  history,  our  traditions, 
and  our  heritage  of  freedom. 

The  schedule  we  demand  of  oiu-  pages 
is  almost  overwhelming,  our  requests  at 
times  approach  the  imixjssible. 

The  least  we  can  do  is  to  see  that  our 
Capitol  pages  have  every  opportunity  to 
make  the  most  of  this  experience,  that 
they  are  firmly  grounded  in  the  basics  of 
government  and  that  they  are  well- 
acquainted  with  our  Nation's  underlying 
strength  of  purpose  and  ideal. 

Let  las  not  wait  for  a  truly  tragic  inci- 
dent to  force  our  hand  in  this  matter. 

Let  us  take  steps  to  insure  that  ade- 
quate housing,  adequate  supervision,  and 
selection  of  pages,  is  forthcoming  for 
these  young  men  who  are  of  such  value 
to  us  in  the  performance  of  our  tasks. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RZ.VARKS 

OT 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

ov  n.1  !•;  >:~ 
l.N'  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REIT.K.-ENT.^TI'VES 

Tuesday.  June  2S.  1960 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker, 
Saturday.  June  25,  in  solemn  ceremony 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Po.st- 
mast-er  General  Arthur  E.  Summerfleld. 
delivered  a  memorial  address  commemo- 
rating the  great  achie-.  ements  of  Ignacy 
Jan  Paderewski. 

In  these  troub!e<;ome  intprnational  pe- 
riods it  Ks  wpll  for  u.'?  to  dwell  upon  the 
accomplishmenK=;  of  a  man  such  as 
Paderewski.  who  combined  in  his  life- 
time musical  genius,  deep  devotion  to 
his  native  land  and  dedication  to  true 
world  peace. 

The  great  respect  in  which  Paderewski 
IS  held  i.'^  shown  bv  the  fact  that  he  is 
one  of  the  first  to  bf  honored  in  the 
champicn  of  liberty  commemorative 
stamps.     Great   credit   is  due  the   Vice 


President  of  Uie  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  M.  Nixon,  through  whose 
guidance  and  appreciation  of  the  con- 
tributions Paderewski  made  to  the  world, 
that  this  stamp  was  included  in  the 
series,  and  is  to  be  issued  October  8. 

The  Postmaster  Generals  address  fol- 
lows: 

The   Sptrpt    or   Padertwski:    Chaluengk    to 
Our  Times 

Tills  is  a  solemn  moment  lor  me,  as  I  know 
It  Is  for  you. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  Join  with  you  In 
paying  tribute  to  Paderewski  on  this  cen- 
tennial commemoration  of  his  birth. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Wltkowskl.  the 
Paderewski  Foundation,  and  the  Polish 
American  Congress  on  organizing  this  mov- 
ing tribute  to  a  great  statesman  and  a  great 
musician. 

My  assignment  today  Is  not  an  easy  one. 
It  is  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  reflect,  in 
words,  the  towering  stature  of  this  man  who 
walked  among  u6  during  my  }'outh  and  early 
manhood. 

It  is,  I  beUeve,  fitting  that  we  commemo- 
rate this  man  In  the  Valhalla  of  American 
heroes.  Here,  with  us.  are  his  bodily  re- 
mains. But  today  we  note  and  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  his  spirit. 

Only  a  handful  of  those  whose  home  and 
citizenship  were  In  other  countries  lie  here. 
Yet,  if  there  were  only  one  from  a  foreign 
country.  It  would  be  appropriate  that  he  be 
Paderewski. 

Around  him  sleep  scores  of  thousands  of 
Americar.s  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
build,  preferve,  and  strengthen  our  country. 

They  would  understand  the  passion  that 
ruled  Paderefcskl  throughout  his  life  in  his 
devotion  to  ims  native  Poland. 

He  would  mnderstand  those  burled  here, 
who  gave  thepr  final  measure  of  devotion  to 
the  prlnclple/^of  freedom  and  Independence. 

They  rest  together  In  good  and  honored 
company. 

All  Americans  who  feel  a  profound  love 
for  Poland,  and  recognize  the  great  contri- 
butions of  the  Polifh  people  to  American 
freedom,  understand  her  pride  In  claiming 
Paderewski  as  a  son.  But  the  Polish  people 
would  be  the  first  to  recognize  that  he  be- 
longs to  more  than  Poland.  TTirough  his 
genius,  he  belongs  also  to  America  and  to 
all  mankind. 

For  Paderewski  was  a  genius  In  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  he  dedicated  his 
genius  to  the  highest  Ideals  in  the  worlds 
of  both  art  and  statesmanship.  Beyond  that. 
Paderewski  displayed  a  genuine  nobility  of 
person,  and  a  truly  Christian  Btreng:th  of 
character. 

No  one  who  has  seen  him  can  ever  forget 
the  majestic  head  and  inspired  face.  Nor 
can  we  forget  his  dignity  of  carriage,  which 
often  seemed  to  make  him  grow  twice  as  tall. 
It  was  his  spirit,  however,  that  shone 
through,  and  Is  remembered  by  all  of  us 
here  today. 

A  longtime  friend  of  Paderewskl's  once 
said  of  him:  "He  had  boundless  vitality. 
When  he  came  Into  a  room,  the  lights  seemed 
to  go  up." 

It  was  this  Inner  light — this  inner  fire — 
that  sustained  him  through  his  81  years  of 
life,  and  won  him  the  admiration  and  rever- 
ence of  all  who  prize  the  ideals  for  which 
he  .stood. 

Few  now  living  can  remember  the  blaze  of 
glory  with  which  he  burst  on  the  American 
musical  scene,  that  night  In  Carnegie  Hall 
69  years  ago. 

But  no  free  peoples  will  ever  forget  the 
courage  and  devotion  to  country  which  he 
displayed  so  remarkably  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  in  1919,  and  as  thp  first  Prime 
Minister   of   a    reborn.    lndPD<»nr!«'r.t    Poland. 

PT,clerPw.skl  knew  war  rev  .lutlon,  and 
tyranny  even   as  an  lixfant      As   the   mer'?fet 


child  of  3.  he  saw  his  father  cruelly  thrust 
into  prison  by  the  Russian  oppressors  In 
revenge  for  his  ccjurage  in  aiding  the  Polish 
patrlota  who  fought  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
their  eastern  conqueror. 

One  must  believe  that  this  horror-stricken 
little  twy  had  burned  in  his  heart  a  sight 
which  laid  the  basis  for  his  determination  In 
the  protection  of   his   native   land. 

In  this  faith  In  his  beloved  Poland,  he  per- 
servered  to  the  last  hours  of  his  life — never 
faltering — Just  as  he  perservered  in  seeking 
perfection  In  his  musical  skills,  his  poetry, 
and  his  role  as  a  composer. 

But  his  guide  throughout  his  life  was  love 
for  ofian.  If  freedom  and  Independence  de- 
manded war  and  revolution,  he  did  not 
w.ilvcr.  But  his  genius  was  In  building  and 
creating,  rather  than  In  violence  and  de- 
struction. 

It  was  the  mark  of  this  great  man  that 
when  he  comp>osed  the  war  hymn  for  the 
PolUh  soldiers  In  World  War  I.  the  battle 
song  carried  the  phrase,  "My  errand  la  not  of 
hatred,  but  of  love." 

SlmUarly.  In  the  period  after  World  War  I 
it  might  have  been  the  easy  path  to  distract 
the  Polish  ijeople  from  tli€lr  problems  at 
home  by  tiuning  to  war  against  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Paderewskl's  hatred  for  the  Bolshevlka 
was  no  less  than  that  of  hU  countr3rmen, 
but  he  nevertheless  chose  the  harder  path 
of  recreating  a  new  Poland — of  rebuilding 
its  economy  and  Its  society. 

Always  he  was  guided  by  what  he  knew 
was  In  the  best  interests  of  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  Independence  of  Poland. 

Once  Paderewski  was  asked  who  was  the 
greater — the  statesman  or  the  artist.  With- 
out hesitation,  he  replied  "the  statesman." 
and  then  gave  a  definition  of  the  term 
which  applies  so  accurately  to  himself: 

"I  sp>eak  of  that  man  of  state  whose  cour- 
age, morality  and  wisdom  o(>en  for  human- 
ity a  greater  path  of  destiny;   of  those  rare 
spirits  which,   voicing  the   Innermost  hopes 
and  visions  of  the  race,  mold  the  future  and 
hold  up  the  torch  for  life." 
Truly,  he  was  a  statesman. 
I  have  talked  of  Paderewski.  the  man;  of 
some  of  his  achievements  and  his  principles. 
But  what  were  the  motivating  forces  that 
made  this  man's  life  an  object  of  admiration 
and  respect  for  his  own  people,  and  for  free 
people  throughout  the  world?     Wherein  lay 
the  Inner  spiritual  strength  that  sustained 
him? 

Like  so  many  men  of  genius  who  contrib- 
ute so  much  to  mankind,  Paderewski  was 
possessed  of  a  wide  range  of  noble  qualities 
of  character.  Yet,  In  reviewing  his  life.  I 
am  Impressed  by  certain  ones  that  stand  out 
as  an  Index  to  his  success. 

And  I  am  struck  also  by  the  fact  that 
these  are  characteristics  that  have  marked 
the  men  of  leadership  throughout  the  ages. 
Paderewski.  early  In  life,  developed  to  Its 
fullest  extent  the  stout  moral  pillar  of  self- 
discipline.  Throughout  his  life  this  was 
reflected  in  a  strength  of  character  that  was 
like  a  beacon  light  to  others. 

It  supported  him  In  the  days  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  when  he  sat  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  victorious  allies,  and  worked 
without  ceasing  to  secure  Justice  and  free- 
dom for  the  Polish  people. 

Paderewski  had  unwavering  determination 
In  the  face  of  adversity.  He  dedicated  him- 
self unhesitatingly  to  a  cause,  no  matter 
how  hopeless  It  might  seem  at  the  time,  or 
what  hardships  It  may  have  Inflicted  on 
him. 

Paderewski  was  not  concerned  with  ruper- 
ftclal  prestige,  with  bluster  or  flamixjyance. 
He  was  a  gentleman  to  the  core,  in  appear- 
ance, in  manner,  and  In  deed.  It  Is  clear 
from  his  life  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
erratic  rippearancc  marked  the  great  musi- 
cian, a.ny  more  than  he  believed  erratic 
behavior  was  the  mark  of  the  statesman. 
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Paderewski  had  an  abiding  and  vital  reli- 
gious faith.  It  was  a  real,  living  presence 
In  all  the  actions  of  his  life. 

When  he  returned  to  the  concert  stage  at 
the  unprecedented  age  of  62,  he  was  fearful 
of  what  the  passage  of  time  had  done  to  his 
skills.  Told  by  his  sister  that  he  had  never 
played  better,  Paderewski  replied,  simply, 
•'Yes.  God  was  with  me  all  the  time." 

His  sincere,  lifelong  religious  belief  won 
him  the  friendship  of  many  distinguished 
churchmen  of  his  own  Catholic  faith.  It 
also  won  him  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
minions  from  other  faiths,  who  saw  In 
Paderewski  the  living  example  of  the  Chris- 
tian statesman,  the  Christian  artist,  and  the 
Christian  human  being. 

From  the  depths  of  his  religious  faith,  no 
doubt,  sprang  Paderewskl's  quality  of  selfless- 
ness. He  served  his  people  always — himself 
never. 

No  one  can  forget  the  example  he  set  for 
leaders  of  free  countries  when,  in  the  fall  of 
1919.  he  voluntarily  stepped  out  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Poland. 

Paderewski  could  easily  have  assumed  con- 
trol of  his  wartorn  nation  as  director,  but 
he  felt  that  he  had  done  his  duty  He  had 
served  as  the  unifying  force,  as  no  other  man 
could  have  done,  to  draw  together  the  Polish 
people  In  their  first,  faltering  steps  toward 
existence  as  an  Independent  nation. 

When  this  was  done,  he  turned  the  reins 
of  power  over  to  others.  He  sought  not 
power,  but  a  free  native  land. 

Paderewski  was  p>ossessed  of  an  Innate  gen- 
erosity. Less  than  5  years  after  first  visiting 
the  United  States  he  established  an  award  to 
encourage   American   composers. 

Throughout  his  life,  he  was  a  continuing 
benefactor  of  the  young  of  his  native  Poland 
and  of  our  own  country  He  encouraged 
them  to  develop  their  resources.  In  the  study 
of  music.  languat?e,  and   philosophy. 

It  was  Paderewskl's  generosity  with  his  own 
personiU  fortune,  during  and  after  World  War 
I.  in  fact,  which  required  his  return  to  the 
concert  stage   In   1922. 

But  when  I  speak  of  his  generosity.  I  do 
not  mean  only  of  his  worldly  goods.  F^r 
more  important.  Paderewski  was  generous 
with  himself  Early  in  life,  Paderewski 
coined  a  motto  which  he  adopted  as  his  own: 
"The  Fatherland   first,   art   afterward." 

This  was  his  real  generosity.  He  gave  of 
aU  his  talents  to  the  cause  he  felt  most  right 
and  Important. 

We  must  remember  that  Paderewski  made 
fortunes  many  times  over  through  his  skill 
as  a  musician  I  wovUd  hazard  the  guess 
that  he  was  the  highest  paid  concert  artist 
of  his  age. 

Yet  he  hesitated  not  an  Instant  before 
turning  to  the  service  of  his  country  when  he 
was  needed  Without  regret  or  fear,  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  piano  and  all  the 
material  riches  It  had  earned  for  him. 

He  saw  his  duty  as  a  man  of  genius,  and 
directed  his  efforts  toward  helping  his  Polish 
people  toward  independence,  and  In  guiding 
them  Into  being  a  free,  self-sustaining 
nation. 

Again,  when  the  conquerors  from  both  East 
and  West  devastated  Poland  In  1939.  Pad- 
erewski gave  fully  of  himself  Almoet  80 
years  old,  he  Journeyed  to  France  to  accept 
the  Presidency  of  the  Polish  Parliament  In 
Snie.  and  once  again  fulfill  his  destiny  to 
unify  and  lead  the  Polish  people  In  their 
fight  for  freedom 

He  was  a  sick  man,  and  could  well  sense 
that  shouldering  this  tremendous  burden  of 
political  leadership  could  constitute  his  death 
warrant. 

He  nevertheless  answered  this  call  to  duty, 
giving  his  physical  powers,  his  heart  and  soul, 
and  his  genius  without  sparing.  In  answer 
to  the  stunmons  of  country  and  conscience. 
It  is  because  of  this  lifelong  service  to 
his  country  and  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
that  I  have  directed  the  Post  Office  Depart- 


ment to  Issue  special  stamps  in  the  "Cham- 
pions of  Liberty"  series,  honoring  Paderewski. 
The  special  stamps  will  t>e  placed  on  sale 
for  the  first  time  on  October  8,  here  In 
Washington.  DC. 

This  event  will  coincide  with  our  remem- 
brance of  the  great  contributions  made  by 
the  Revolutionary  War  hero,  General  Pulaski, 
to  our  American  cause  of  Independence. 

Living  in  today's  troubled  world,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  ourselves  and  our  fellowman 
to  study  the  qualities  that  made  Paderewski 
great,  and  to  emulate  them  In  our  own  lives. 
The  free  world  cries  out  today  for  leaders 
and  for  citizens  who  will  put  moral  principle 
first,  and  accept  their  responsibility  to  ward 
off  the  forces  that  threaten  our  way  of  life, 
whether  external  or  Internal. 

We  need  today  men  of  Paderewskl's  self- 
discipline  and  courage,  who  will  not  retreat 
before  tlireats,  who  will  not  be  bullied,  who 
win  be  confldent  that  a  Just  cause  Is  worthy 
of  any  sacrifice. 

Too  many  national  leaders,  both  then  and 
today,  would  seek  the  ea«y  way  out,  of  com- 
promise and  appeasement. 

Often  we  forget,  what  Paderewski  knew 
so  well,  that  Justice  Is  its  own  strength.  It 
requires  only  men  of  character  and  courage 
to  take  a  stand  and  emerge  victorious. 

Paderewskl's  dedication  to  a  cause,  sur- 
passing any  thought  of  himself  or  his  own 
personal  glor>'.  is  a  trait  of  character  so  es- 
sential In  these  times  of  tension. 

We  have  seen  a  recent  example  of  this  In 
the  dignified  and  unselfish  manner  In  which 
President  Elsenhower  has  carried  himself. 

But  too  often  we  see  the  opposite — a  man 
retreating  and  maneuvering,  determined  to 
protect  not  the  cause  for  which  he  stands, 
but  only  himself. 

As  we  remember  this  great  man,  today,  we 
sho<uld  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  abiding 
Christian   faith  that  sustained  him. 

Finally,  If  there  Is  but  one  lesson  we  can 
draw  from  Paderewskl's  life,  and  one  ele- 
ment of  character  to  which  we  pay  tribute.  It 
Is  the  generosity  of  spirit  which  he  displayed. 
We  live  today  In  times  that  test  the  In- 
tellect, the  moral  covu-age  and  the  dedication 
of  every  man. 

Abroad,  we  face  the  blackest  tyrannies — 
more  ruthless  and  deadly  than  civilization 
has  ever  known. 

In  our  own  ranks,  too  often,  we  face  self- 
interest,  mcwal  cowardice,  and  retreat. 

If  we  are  to  survive — and  survive  we  will — 
we  must  study  well  the  example  left  to  ub 
by    such   giants    as   Paderewski. 

We  must  learn  and  believe,  as  he  did. 
that  the  phrase,  "Right  makes  might,"  Is 
not  an  old-fashioned,  out-of-date  slogan. 

We  must  feel,  as  he  felt,  that  devotion 
and  dedication  to  a  Just  cause  cannot  but 
succeed  in  time,  if  we  carry  ourselves  with 
determination    and    confidence. 

We  must  believe,  as  he  did.  that  the  free- 
dom of  mankind  Is  the  highest  value,  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  do  our  utmost  to  achieve 
It. 

Above  all.  we  must  draw  the  lesson  from 
this  great  patriot  that  the  first,  and  all- 
compelling  duty  of  genius.  Is  to  his  fellow 
man. 

Let  no  one  who  has  ever  heard  or  seen 
Paderewski.  has  read  about  him.  or  has 
heard  of  his  role  In  history,  say:  "My  busi- 
ness Is  too  Important  to  take  time  for  public 
affairs."  or,  "I  am  devoted  to  the  world  of 
arts  and  cannot  be  bothered  with  political 
life,"  or  "I  am  too  busy  taking  care  of  the 
home."  or  any  of  the  other  thousands  of 
excuses  we  In  public  life  hear  every  day 
from  those  who  will  not  contribute  their 
talents  to  the  all-important  mission  of  mak- 
ing this  country,  and  every  country  in  the 
world,  a  place  In  which  man  can  live  In 
freedom  and  dignity. 

Late  In  life,  Paderewski  said:  "The  vision 
of  a  strong  and  Independent  Poland  has  al- 
ways been  the  lodestar  of  my  existence.  Its 
realization  Is  the  great  aim  of  my  life." 


Paderewskl's  vow  was  to  his  native  land 
We  know  from  this  heroic  man's  career  that 
he  would  have  taken  the  same  vow  to  pro- 
tect his  fellow  man,  wherever  oppressed  and 
persecuted. 

In  respect  for  the  Immortal  soul  of  the 
man  who  lies  here  with  us,  I  tu-ge  that  we 
take — each  of  us — this  same  solemn  pledge — 
that  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  pit  all  our 
talents,  abilities,  and  energies,  as  he  did.  to 
achieving  strength,  freedom  and  independ- 
ence for  our  fellow  man.  In  whatever  coun- 
try he  may  live,  or  In  what  state  of  bondage 
he  may  now  be. 

With  courage,  with  determination,  and 
with  the  strength  borne  of  confidence  In  the 
Justness  of  our  cause,  we  shall  accomplish 
our  mission. 

With  God's  help,  we  shall  go  forward  to 
the  final  victory,  when  every  man  can  say 
with  pride,  "I  am  free." 


The  Filipinoj  Demonstrated  Warm  Affec- 
tion for  America  in  Their  Welcome  to 
President  Eisenhower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARXS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN.  JR. 

OF  MAssACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEfTTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28,  1960 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  followed  with  interest  President 
Eisenhowers  recent  vnsit  to  certam 
Asian  countries  and  we  read  with  pride 
the  warm  and  affectionate  welcome  ex- 
tended to  him  by  the  people  of  the 
PhiUppines.  According  to  the  press  it 
was  an  unprecedented  reception,  unprec- 
edented in  numbers — about  3  million 
Filipinos  cheered  and  shouted  their  wel- 
come in  a  tumultuous  parade:  unprece- 
dented in  sp>ontaneity — Filipinos  came 
from  all  over  the  islands  by  every  means 
of  transr>ortation  and  at  their  own  per- 
sonal expense;  unprecedented  in  sin- 
cerity— the  crowds  all  but  swamped  the 
presidential  car  and  all  security  ar- 
rangements were  brushed  aside 

It  fills  the  American  heart  with  pride 
that  the  Filipino  people  sliould  have 
thus  shown  their  loyal  friendship  for  us. 
In  a  sector  of  the  world  where  neutral- 
ism has  found  adherents  and  where  re- 
cent developments  have  /lot  been  of  an 
encouraging  outlook  for  us.  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  have  thi--^  Philippine  token  of  good 
will  and  gratitude.  It  is  good  for  the 
American  people  to  realize  that  true 
friendship  is  a  thing  of  the  heart,  that 
it  cannot  be  imposed  or  bought  The 
Filipinos  showed  this  in  Bataan  and 
Corregidor.  This  was  in  war.  In  peace, 
whatever  disappointments  they  may 
have  had.  whatever  grievances  they  may 
have,  whatever  .'suspicions  they  may 
harbor,  justified  or  not.  that  their 
friendship  is  bemg  taken  for  grant^^d  by 
us,  the  fact  is  that  when  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  show  to  the  world  their 
esteem  and  affection  for  the  American 
people,  they  .'^howed  it  as  nobly  as  they 
did  in  our  darkest  days  during  the  Pa- 
cific War. 

President  Carlos  P  Garcia,  as  their 
able  and  worth.y  spokesman,  expressed 
it   so   beautifuUy   m   the   following   two 
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eloqueru  addr  ssf-s  which,  in  the  words 
of  a  distinguished  American  editor  were 
■  the  words  ^l  a  statesman  and  couched 
in  flawless  Enghsh  that  would  have 
done  honjr  to  the  prose  of  Woodrow 
Wilson." 

The  first  one  was  delivered  at  the 
state  diriner  which  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  and  M:s  Garcia  gave  in 
honor  of  Pr«^sidf^nt  Eisenhower  at  Mala- 
canang  Palace 

Mr  President,  in  a  powerful  story  by 
Ambroee  Bierce.  I  recently  read  the  thrilling 
account  of  a  regimental  line  of  battle  await- 
ing the  order  to  advance.  As  only  Bierce's 
pen  can  describe  It.  the  reader  sees  the  long 
line,  quiet,  perfect  in  Its  precision,  each  of- 
ficer and  soldier  at  his  post,  each  superbly 
disciplined,  alert  and  ready.  Then  in  beauti- 
ful flashbacks,  the  author  sketches  In  the 
background,  behind  the  lines,  tumult  among 
the  svipply  trains,  orders  and  counterorders, 
medical  corpsmen  and  others  running  in  all 
directions,  in  siiort  a  kind  of  disorderly  order. 
The  storyteller  ends  his  story  with  one  felic- 
itous sentence:  "The  men  who  do  not  fight 
are  never  ready." 

I  recall  this  story  tonight  not  only  because 
our  distinguished  guest  of  honor  was  once  a 
military  leader  but  because  there  is  a  moral 
that   I  would    like  to   draw    from   it. 

Under  this  r  "'f  Mr  President,  many  a 
great  foreign  digniuiry  had  been  entertained 
but  never  one  with  your  record  of  service  to 
the  world.  You  have  been  the  supreme 
commander  of  the  most  powerful  army  ever 
mustered  together  under  one  corrtmand  in 
recorded  history  and  you  have  led  them  as 
the  le^. vLs  'f  freedom  to  victory  and  to  Im- 
mortalr.v  Th;s  was  In  war.  In  peace,  you 
have  beer:  : x.ce  elected  to  the  highest  post 
in  the  gift  •'.  -J\e  American  people  and  under 
your  leafier -....p.  America  has  shown  she  can 
rise  to  eT-ei"  ..--'ights  because  your  vision  and 
statesn.i -.>:.:  1.  r.?  summoned  her  to  dare 
and  to  a<r.  .•■•.- 

We  are  e"s«;'><l  today  in  a  life  and  death 
global  sT'i^kjle  ^tgalnst  communism.  Your 
recent  erTorus  to  relieve  world  tensions  and 
reach  an  i^reement  that  can  lead  to  peace 
have  been  unfortunately  frustrated — I  hope 
only  temporarily.  But  deep  as  the  Impress 
your  war  ret-ord  has  left  in  history  and  high 
as  your  place  Is  on  the  roll  of  your  country's 
statesmen,  posterity,  sir.  will  honor  you 
more  for  the  uru^lentlng  struggle  that  you 
are  waging  for  peace.  Your  serenity  and  un- 
ruffled poise  In  the  face  of  abuse,  your 
dignity  and  restraint,  your  stubb<3rn  deter- 
mination to  continue  to  reach  your  goal  de- 
spite obstacles  in  your  way — yo'xr  life  Indeed 
has  been  a  life  of  constant  fight-  ready  to 
letwl  the  world  once  again  to  victory  and  to 
peace 

I'  we  are  'r^  \^n  in  the  struggle  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged,  we  must  avoid  In  our 
free  world  dL5i;n:t"  and  disorder  as  depicted 
in  Ambrose  Bierce's  flash t>acKs  The  time 
for  unity  is  now  and  the  Philippines  Is  ready 
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ii'xie.st  Uiuugh  they   be, 
.  IfKl  nations,  in  concord 
y    •     fi^ht  for  peace,  that  it  may 
:'  '^-m:  "The  men  who  do  not 

V'wma.i    orir-f   antJv   said:    "Men 


to   join    :t£ 
wlti  'h.it 
and  .hirm  > 
not  be   j;;'.:-! 
fight  a.-e  r. 

Cardinal 

are  guided  by  type  n  ■:  by  arg-;.-r.f>n*  t.nat 
some  winning  instance  must  be  set  oetore 
them  or  the  sermon  will  be  in  vain  aiul  the 
doctrine  will  not  spread," 

Mr.  President,  you  are  the  type  and  the 
winning  Instance  to  inspire  the  free  world  to 
follow  and  emulate. 

Ladies  and  z.^T^\f^r.T.  I  ask  you  to  rise 
and  drink  a  toa-st  wi:h  me  to  x,hls  century's 
Indomitable  fighter  for  p>eace  the  F'TPsilent 
of  the  Un."-^:!  states 

The  second  one  was  delivered  at  the 
dinner  given  by  President  Eisenhower  at 


the    American    Embassy    in    Manila    in 
honor  of  President  and  Mrs.  Garcia: 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
your  kind  and  generous  words.  If  your  visit 
to  the  Philippines,  these  3  days  that  you  have 
been  with  us,  the  acclaim  that  you  have  re- 
ceived from  the  vast  and  unprecedented 
multitudes  wherever  you  have  been  seen, 
the  spontaneous  demonstrations  from  our 
people  of  their  esteem  and  admiration  for 
you.  have  given  you  a  spiritual  lift,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  have  made  us  very  happy  Indeed. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smiling 
Filipino  faces  that  were  turned  toward  you 
had  only  one  message.  They  saw  in  you 
the  image  of  the  American  j>eople.  The 
nuances  of  international  politics  they  care 
very  little  about.  But  they  know  that  the 
United  States  Is  engaged  in  a  struggle  against 
a  danger  that  threatens  their  country,  too. 
They  know  America  is  their  friend.  Mar»y 
of  them  are  still  alive  who  fought  for  Amer- 
ican ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy  which 
are  also  ours,  in  Bataan  and  Corregldor  as 
did  their  forbears  In  Tirad  Paas  and  Ba- 
Untawak.  In  your  person  they  saw  em- 
bodied the  prestige  and  principle  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  mass  plebiscite  of  un- 
precedented popular  demonstration  they 
once  more  cast  their  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  United  States. 

You  have  seen  a  people  that  have  risen  out 
of  the  debris  of  war  and  have  established  « 
democratic  government  and  have  maintained 
it  despite  the  difficulties  and  handlcapM  of 
postwar  reconstruction.  You  saw  Manila 
soon  after  the  Second  World  War  and  you 
compared  the  devastation  as  second  only  to 
Warsaw.  The  grit  and  determination  of  our 
people  you  have  seen  as  evidenced  by  the 
material  progress  of  our  country  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done  but  we  are  happy  that  you 
came  and  saw  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  you  will  retvirn  to  the  United  States 
better  acquainted  with  our  needs  and  our 
problems. 

Your  jold  ventxire  in  personal  diplomacy 
we  admire.  It  Is  In  your  character  to  dare 
where  others  would  hesitate.  But  our 
harassed  world  needs  venturesome  spirits 
with  the  vision  and  the  courage  to  blaze  new 
trails  to  achieve  the  peace  humanity  must 
have  if  we  are  to  survive.  Our  people  are 
behind  you  In  your  purposeful  undertaking 
and  we  wish  you.  Mr.  President,  godspeed. 

In  a  few  moments  you  will  be  departing 
from  our  shores.  You  are  going  forward  in 
your  adventure  because  In  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  you  are  among  those 
who  do  not  "shrink  from  the  hard  contest, 
where  men  must  win  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  and  at  the  risk  of  all  they  hold  dear." 
That  Is  the  courage  and  the  statesmanship 
that  is  the  need  of  today  and  you  go.  Mr. 
President  with  the  hopes  and  the  best  wishes 
and  the  prayers  of  the  Filipino  people. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  us  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  traveling  symbol  of  the  highest 
values  tiiat  freemen  treasure:  freedom,  the 
dignity  of  the  human  individual,  and  peace — 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  President  Garcia 's  welcome  speech 
to  President  Eisenhower,  there  is  ex- 
pre.ssed  such  loyalty  to  American  ideals 
of  freedom  and  democracy  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  some  American 
newspapers  in  the  past  could  have 
doubted  even  in  the  slightest  this  Filipino 
leader's  strong  and  abiding  friendship 
for  the  United  States.  Here  is  a  true 
friend  of  our  country  speaking: 

The  Philippines  and  the  Mltplno  people 
bid  you  and  yotrr  distinguished  party  warm- 
est welcome 

As  the  humble  spokesman  of  this  nation 
so  graciously  honored  by  your  visit,  I  would 
like   tc  give   voice   In  the  greatest    meastue 


possible  to  the  Immeasurable  feeling  of  affec- 
tion and  esteem  that  beats  so  spontaneously 
in  our  hearts  for  you  and  the  great  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  recall  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  the 
visit  that  It  was  my  privilege  to  make  In  the 
United  States  as  your  guest  2  years  ago.  I 
am  happy  that  you  have  honored  us  with 
this  return  visit  and  I  express  the  hope  that 
we  can  make  your  stay  with  us  a  freasured 
memory  that  you  will  always  cherish  in  the 
same  manner  that  you  made  my  sojourn  In 
Washington  an  unforgettable  experience. 

Here.  Mr  President.  Is  a  nation  that  stands 
for  all  thaf  America  stands  for  In  the  way 
of  the  greatest  human  values — freedom,  de- 
mocracy, and  the  brotherhood  of  men.  These 
are  the  Ideals  that  bind  your  country  and 
ours  together,  and  with  them  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  striving  sincerely  to  win 
world  peace  with  Justice  and  honor  for  all 

You  had  been  In  our  midst  l)efore.  In- 
deed, at  one  time  you  lived  with  us.  worked 
with  MS.  and  dreamed  with  us  the  life  to 
which  we  aspire — a  national  aspiration  that 
was  our  Inspiration  and  article  of  faith  dur- 
ing the  long  dark  moment  of  the  last  World 
War.  When  we  welcome  you,  therefore,  at 
this  time,  we  feel  and  we  wish  you  to  feel 
that  it  Is  a  welcome  home. 

BATTLE  OF  BATAAN  EECALLED 

Welcome  home.  Mr.  President:  welcome, 
America,  whom  the  Filipino  people  hold 
closest  to  the  heart.  This  Is  an  affinity 
forged  in  common  principles,  common  ideals, 
and  common  experience  In  war  and  In  p>eace. 
I  need  not  recount  again  the  history  of  this 
affinity,  for  It  Is  already  well  known.  The 
story  has  been  told  In  the  course  of  half  a 
century,  culminating  In  the  apocalypse  of 
Bataan  and  Correfjldor  and  the  apotheosis  of 
Philippine  Independence  following  victory 
for  the  free  world. 

But  the  victory  remains  to  be  niade  com- 
plete. And  you,  Mr.  President,  come  to  our 
midst  In  the  course  of  a  continued  quest  for 
the  Just  peace  that  will  endure.  We  assure 
you  and  the  great  American  people  that  you 
lead,  as  well  as  the  free  nations  that  have 
identified  themselves  with  the  great  cause, 
that  the  Philippines  Is  and  will  ever  be  a 
staunch  friend  and  ally  over  the  vicissitudes 
of  time. 

You  will  be  long  remembered  by  our  peo- 
ple and  other  free  peoples  In  Asia  for  your 
13atient,  pa.sslnnate.  and  unrelenting  quest 
for  a  permanent  and  Just  world  p>eace  in 
whose  environment  man  may  finally  subdue 
such  age-old  adversaries  as  Ignorance, 
disease,  poverty,  and  vice  and  fuldU  his 
highest  dignity.  We  realize  that  sinister 
forces  keep  trying  to  undermine  this  grand 
effort  for  world  peace,  but  we  believe  that 
in  the  end  a  gleaming  white  tower  of  world 
peace  and  brotherhood  will  rise  sturdy  and 
strong  upon  the  firm  foundatlorxs  that 
America  has  laid  under  your  leadership. 

We  in  the  Philippines  know  tliat  there  are 
dark  clouds  hovering  over  the  world.  Includ- 
ing over  our  own  land,  because  of  the  Com- 
munist offensive.  The  collapse  of  the  sum- 
mit conference  In  Paris  has  of  late  Intensi- 
fied the  cold  virar.  That  you  have  not  been 
disheartened  or  dismayed  Is  a  summons  for 
the  free  world  to  rise  to  greater  heights  than 
heretofore  reached.  We  are  with  you.  Mr. 
President,  as  your  friend  and  ally  In  the  great 
cause  that  as  freemen  we  are  pledged  to 
defend  with  all  our  might  and  main  In  com- 
plete identification  with  the  rest  of  free- 
dom-loving and  peace-loving  bumaiUty. 

Around  you  here  today.  Mr.  President,  are 
the  Filipino  people,  of  whose  ovation  my 
voice  is  but  a  p)art.  See  the  sincere  friend- 
ship reflected  in  their  faces.  Hear  them 
thunder  welcome.  And  with  them  and  us 
are  also  the  representatives  of  the  foreign 
conununlty  in  Manila,  friends  too  who  are 
with  us  in  the  cause  of  true  peace  and  true 
amity  among  nations. 
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Welcome  home.  Mr.  President.  We  remem- 
ber you  as  the  Army  officer  who  came  to  us 
way  back  in  1935  to  help  us  organize  our 
national  defense.  You  are  not  a  stranger  to 
the^e  multitudes  who  today  are  acclaiming 
you.  Tou  have  made  lasting  friendships 
among  them.  We  have  watched  with  in- 
creasing pride  your  rise  in  your  people's  es- 
teem as  though  you  belonged  to  us  also. 

We  look  at  you  as  the  champion  cf  every- 
thing that  we  cherish  nearest  and  closest  to 
our  hearts.  By  this  popular  manifestation 
we  hope  to  impart  to  you  the  message  that 
in  the  Philippines.  America  has  a  peerless 
friend  and  among  the  Filipinos  she  will 
always  find  a  people  who  are  one  with  her 
In  Ideals. 

You  are  at  home.  Mr.  President,  as  if  you 
were  among  your  own.  And  in  this  spirit, 
let  me  open  our  doors  and  to  you  with  a  full 
heart  In  our  national  language — "Tuloy  po 
kayo  sa  amin  (Welcome,  sir.  to  our  home]." 

Mabuhay.     iLong  life.] 

Appropriately.  President  Elsenhower 
responded  with  these  words: 

Mr.  President  and  my  friends  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands: 

TTils  Is  Indeed  for  me  a  homecoming.  As 
1  circled  over  your  city  I  saw  the  old  familiar 
eights  of  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  the  Bagulo 
mountains  and  the  Pa&lg  River,  and  finally 
this  lovely  coastline  along  which  your  city 
lies.  Indeed,  these  sights  aroused  in  me  sen- 
timents and  emotions  that  no  eloquence  of 
mine  could  ever  adequately  express. 

I  worked  among  you  for  more  than  4  years. 
I  came  here  as  an  assistant  to  General  Doug- 
las MacArthur  and  only  yesterday  morning, 
of  possibly — my  days  are  getting  mixed  up — 
3  days  ago.  I  called  General  MacArthur  apd 
bad  a  conversation  with  him  about  these  is- 
lands, and  tills  section  of  the  world  that  he 
knew  so  well,  and  he  asked  me  to  convey  to 
you  his  sincere  conviction — strengthened 
with  the  years — that  always  there  will  be 
unity  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  And  he  asked  me 
to  convey  to  you — Mr.  President,  and  to  your 
people — his  warmest  greetings  and  ills  best 
wishes  for  your  continued  welfare. 

The  last  time  that  I  was  enabled  to  come 
to  see  your  country  was  Just  after  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  II  I  then  saw  a  city 
wrecked  and  Uvlng  In  destruction — every- 
thing torn  to  pieces.  As  I  flew  over  the  city 
today  I  saw  what  Philippine  courage.  Phll- 
llppine  energy.  Philippine  endtirance,  and 
stamina  could  accomplish. 

Manila  is  as  beautiful  as  ever  It  was  be- 
fore— and  more  so.  All  over  your  country 
the  ravages  of  war  have  been  repaired,  by 
your  refusal  to  surrender  to  despair  or  to 
lose  faith  in  your  own  destiny. 

As  I  looked  at  these  familiar  sights,  there 
was  one  thing,  of  course,  that  was  missing: 
So  many  of  my  old  friends  of  the  years  Just 
preceding  World  War  11.  they  are  gone.  So 
many  of  them  paid  the  price  that  freemen 
have  been  called  upon  to  pay  again  and  again 
for  the  defense  of  freedom,  for  the  right  of 
living  as  hviman  people  of  dignity,  to  stand 
straight  under  their  God,  and  bow  the  knee 
to  no  one  else. 

I  pay  tribute  to  those  great  heroes,  and 
to  all  who  fought  with  them  and  beside 
them — both  American  and  PlUplno.  I  hope 
in  a  symbolic  way  to  pay  my  respects  when 
I  go  to  some  of  the  cemeteries  where  they 
are  burled. 

But  to  you,  the  living,  and  among  you  are 
many  of  my  old  friends,  I  affirm  again  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  live 
with  you  as  a  true  partner  In  defense  of  those 
Ideals  of  liberty  and  human  dignity  In  which 
we  alike  believe. 

Between  us,  Jttst  as  always  it  has  been  the 
case  between  members  of  a  family,  are  some 
problems  to  be  discussed  and  to  t>e  talked 
about  and  to  negotiate.  But  the  negotiation 
and  those  conferences  take  place  In  a  spirit 
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of  common  dedication  to  Ideals  tiiat  make 
us  true  pmrtners.  Therefore,  no  petty  dif- 
ferences of  any  kind  can  ever  tear  apart 
these  two  great  countries,  which  are  certain 
together  to  mxirch  down  the  lane  of  the 
future — free,  proud,  prospering,  and  always 
friends. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "Triumphant  Start,"  speaks 
fittingly  of  the  Phihppine  reception  as 
spectacularly  successful  and  called  it 
"the  true  voice  of  Asia."  The  editorial 
follows: 

TarCMPHANT  Stakt 

President  Elsenhower's  tour  of  the  Far 
East  has  had  a  sjjectacularly  successful  be- 
ginning in  the  Philippines.  Many  more  than 
a  million  Filipinos  lined  up  between  the  air- 
port and  the  center  of  Manila  to  bid  him  a 
welcome  that  surpassed  anything  seen  In  the 
Philippines  before. 

This  was  again  the  familiar  Elsenhower, 
beaming,  buoyant,  the  personification  of 
frlendllne.ss  and  sincerity.  The  thunderous 
cheers  and  waving  banners  that  greeted  him 
and  balled  him  as  "champion  of  democracy" 
were,  of  course,  first  of  all.  the  acclaim  of  a 
friend,  an  ally  and  a  member  of  our  own 
family  now  grown  to  Independence.  But 
they  were  more  than  this.  TTiey  represented 
the  true  voice  of  Asia  which,  for  all  Its  long- 
ing for  peace  and.  In  some  quarters,  neu- 
trality In  the  great  confilct  of  our  days,  in- 
stinctively sees  In  the  United  States  the  de- 
fender of  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

In  this  respect  the  Philippine  welcome 
represented  a  rebuff  to  the  propaganda 
campaign  unleashed  against  the  United 
States  and  President  Eisenhower  personally 
by  Premier  Khrushchev  and  Chairman  Mao. 
It  also  conveyed  a  rebuke  to  the  exp>onents 
of  that  campaign  In  Japan  who  would  sepa- 
rate that  country  from  other  free  Asian 
nations. 

This  aspect  of  the  reception  lifted  the 
speeches  exchanged  between  the  Philippine 
and  the  American  Presidents  above  the  diplo- 
matic courtesies  usual  on  such  occasions. 
It  pave  depth  and  emotional  impact  to 
President  Garcla's  declaration  that  the 
Philippines  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
stanch  friends  and  allies  of  the  United  States 
In  defending  freedom  and  democracy.  It 
gave  Importance  to  President  BHsenhower's 
reciprocal  pledge  that  no  "petty  differences." 
such  as  often  arise  between  members  of  a 
family,  can  divide  us.  That  the  President 
conveyed  like  sentiments  from  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  liberator  of  the  Philippines,  added 
a  special  touch  of  grace  to  the  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  is  this  man,  the 
President  of  the  Philippines,  who  at 
times  has  been  misrepresented  by  a  sec- 
tor of  our  press?  An  Associated  Press 
dispatch,  published  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  June  14,  1960,  says: 

M.\Nn.A.  Tuesday.  June  14. — Carlos  P. 
Garcia.  63.  President  Eisenhower's  host  to- 
day. Is  a  blend  of  tough  politician  and 
dreamy  p>oet. 

The  Philippine  President  has  never  lost  an 
election  in  the  Jungle  of  Philippine  politics, 
along  a  path  that  took  him  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Senator,  Governor, 
Vice  President,   and   President. 

Mr.  Oarcla  was  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Philippines  under  President  Magsajrsay.  His 
favorite  activity  Is  chess.  He  took  over  after 
Mr.  Magsaysay  was  killed  In  an  airplane 
crash  in  1957. 

The  President  himself  has  never  been  ac- 
cused of  dishonesty  in  office.  Recently,  Mr. 
Garcia  has  been  taking  a  tough  line  toward 
wrongdoing. 

Mr.  Garcia  indorses  Mr  Magsaysay's  feeling 
of  pro-Amerlcanlsm,  although  his  "Filipino 


first '  policy  has  been  misconstrued  In  some 
quarters  as  anti-American. 

An  Incident  at  a  private  dinner  for  Fil- 
ipinos who  c«ice  studied  at  American  uni- 
versities gave  a  good  Illustration  of  this. 

Several  speakers  told  of  the  early  days  of 
American  rule  in  the  Philippines,  when  they 
were  bright  young  men  inbued  with  tlie 
ideal  of  Philippine  Independence.  They  in- 
timated that  the  United  States  had  l>een 
slow  in  granting  it. 

Mr.  Garcia  was  annoyed  at  the  tone  of 
some  of  the  speakers.  He  threw  away  his 
prepared  speech  and  told  bis  audience,  which 
Included  only  one  American,  that  he  had 
stood  and  watched  the  Filipino  flag  go  up 
and  the  Anierlcan  flag  come  down  over 
Manila  July  4.  1946. 

He  said  he  looked  around  at  the  war-dev- 
astated city  and  thought  the  the  Americans 
could  have  delayed  the  promised  grant  of 
Independence  on  the  ground  that  the  coun- 
try- had  been  wrecked  by  the  war. 

"But   they   kept    their   promise,    and   gave 
us   our   Independence    when    they   said    they 
would."     Mr    Garcia  said.     Then  he  banged       • 
his  fist  on  the  rostrum  and  fairly  shouted: 

"That  is  the  America  I  know,  and  love." 

President  Eisenhower's  visit  to  the 
Philippines  was  really  a  show  of  confi- 
dence in  the  leadership  of  this  pro-Amer- 
ican Pihpino  who  refused  to  surrender  to 
the  Japanese  during  the  war  but  pre- 
ferred to  risk  his  life  with  the  resistance 
movement.  The  joint  communique  of 
the  two  Presidents  shows  the  supr>ort 
that  President  Eisenhower  has  pledged 
to  give  the  efforts  of  the  Garcia  admin- 
istration to  industrialize  the  Philippine 
economy,  the  steps  taken  to  foster  closer 
friendship  with  the  Philippines'  Asian 
neighbors,  to  modernize  the  Philippine 
Army,  and  to  defend  the  Philippines  "au- 
tomatically" in  case  of  enemy  attack. 

The  communique  follows: 

President  Eisenhower,  at  the  Invitation  of 
President  Garcia,  paid  a  state  visit  to  the 
Philippines  on  June  14  to  16,  1960,  returning 
the  visit  of  President  Garcia  to  the  United 
States  2  years  a^o. 

President  Eisenhower  recalled  his  personal 
association  with  the  Philippines  extending 
o\ei  a  period  of  many  years.  As  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  to  visit  the 
Philippines  while  in  oCace,  he  expressed  his 
deep  sense  of  satisfaction  that  he  had  been 
afforded  this  opportunity  to  attest  to  the 
admiration  and  affection  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  feel 
toward  their  Philippine  allies. 

President  Garcia,  on  his  part,  viewed  the 
affection  shown  to  President  Elsenhower  by 
the  Filipino  people  as  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  latter's  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Philippines  some  25  years  ago  and  their  ad- 
miration for  his  mUltary  leadership  In  the 
Second  World  War  and  his  dedicated  labors 
for  a  Just  and  lasting  world  peace. 

The  visit  afforded  President  Garcia  and 
President  Eisenhower,  together  with  other 
officials  of  both  governments,  an  opportunity 
for  a  frank  and  cordial  exchange  of  views  on 
matters  of  mutual  interest.  In  a  review  erf 
the  International  situation  and  of  the  bi- 
lateral relations  of  the  two  countries,  the 
two  Presidents — 

1.  Reaffirmed  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
mutual  understanding  which  have  histor- 
ically Joined  the  Filipino  and  American  Gov- 
ernments and  peoples. 

2.  Noted  the  problems  facing  the  free 
world  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  decade 
and  discixssed  the  possibility  of  increased 
tensions  in  view  of  recent  statements  by 
Communist  leaders  in  Moscow  and  Pelping. 
They  renewed  their  determination  to  sup- 
port the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
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in  'he  interest  of  true  iM:ernational  peace 
and  pr:)gress  based  '>n  jMS'i'^e  and  ''he  disu- 
nity of  the  indlvldual- 

3.  Assessed  the  continuing  tr.r>Mt  t^.'  peace 
In  the  P-ir  E.ust  posed  by  Communis-  China. 
They  roaff.rmed  the  Importance  '.  r^ei  >n&l 
co-operation  In  Insuring  the  Independence 
of  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia.  They  em- 
phasized the  Important  role  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization  in  furthering 
siich  cooperation  and  In  developing  a  sense 
of  regional  solidarity;  and  they  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  contribution  being  made  by 
the  PhlUpines  toward  strengthening  Its  ties 
with  Its  Asian  neighbors. 

STRESS    CLOSE    PLANNING 

4.  Noted  that  President  Elsenhower's  visit 
and  the  warm  resi^  rise  thereto  by  the  Plll- 
pino  people  pr^.iJed  renewed  evidence  of 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  Philippines  and  the  United  States 
anil  :  Its  es.sentlal  contribution  to  the  se- 
curity ui"  southeast  Asia.  To  promote  the 
continuing  strength  of  the  alliance  and  to 
enable  the  Philippines  to  discharge  Its  obli- 
gation thereunder,  they  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  close  military  collaboration  and 
planning  between  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties of  their  countries.  They  further  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  this  close  military  col- 
laboration and  planning  should  be  aimed  at 
the  maximum  effectiveness  in  formulating 
and  executing  United  States  military  assist- 
ance programs  and  in  furthering  Philippine 
defense  capability  In  the  light  of  modern 
requirements. 

5.  Noted  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  SEATO  held 
In  Washington  and  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  continuing  effectiveness  of  the 
SEATO  as  a  deterrent  to  Communist  agree- 
ment in  southeast  Asia.  They  were  also 
gratified  that  the  Washington  conference 
had  given  attention  to  the  econoniic  objec- 
tives of  the  SEATO.  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  economic  cooperation  between 
and  among  the  members. 

ASSURANCE    RENEWED 

6  Recalled  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  TYeaty.  President  Elsenhower,  on 
his  part,  renewed  the  assurance  he  had  made 
to  Pre'^lde:'  Garcia  In  Washington  that 
under  'he  provisions  of  this  treaty  and  other 
defers.-.'^  i^reements  between  the  Philip- 
pines All  1  -i.p  I'nlted  States  and  in  accord- 
ance witn  ti.3  deployments  and  dispositions 
thereunder,  any  armed  attack  against  the 
Philippines  would  Involve  an  attack  against 
the  United  States  forces  stationed  there  and 
against  the  United  States  and  would  In- 
stantly be  repelled  It  was  noted  that  this 
understanding  was  included  In  the  agree- 
ment reached  between  the  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  United  States  on  October 
12.  1959. 

7.  Noted  with  satisfaction  the  considerable 
progress  that  had  been  made  in  talks  between 
the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  toward  settlement  of  problems  arising 
from  the  presence  of  U.S.  bases  in  the  Philip- 
pines They  expressed  confidence  that  the 
few  remaining  problems  will  be  similarly 
resolved  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the 
two  governments. 

8  Reemphaslzed  the  importance  of  strong, 
stable  economies  in  furthering  the  objectives 
of  peaceful  development  In  the  free  world. 
President  Eisenhower  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion at  the  evident  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  Philippine  economy.  Including 
notable  advances  In  Industrialization.  The 
contribution  which  the  US  aid  programs 
have  made  and  will  continue  to  make  to 
Philippine  economic  development  was  em- 
phasized In  recognition  of  the  economic 
interdependence  of  all  nations  in  the  modern 
world,   they  discussed  opportunities  for  in- 


rre  i.-f a  private  Investment  and  expanded 
'rid>^  between  the  two  countries  In  a  climate 
t  IV  r  ir;;e  to  free  enterprise  and  to  the  free 
m  .-.'-ment  of  capital. 

President  Garcia  and  President  ETlsenhower 
concluded  that  the  exchange  of  views  and  the 
renewal  of  personal  associations  made  pos- 
sible by  President  Elsenhower's  visit  will 
further  strengthen  the  traditional  ties  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  will  contribute 
significantly  to  the  advancement  of  their 
coojjeratlve  efforts  on  behalf  of  peace  and 
progress  in  this  vital  part  of  the  world. 

Expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the 
American  people  whose  reaction  to  the 
Philippine  reception  is  one  of  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  the  Filipino  people  and  to 
the  leadership  of  President  Garcia 
under  whose  direction  the  arrangements 
for  the  welcome  were  made,  is  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
printed  on  June  19,  1960,  entitled  "Our 
Real  Allies": 

Our  Real  Allies 

President  Elsenhower  said  the  size  of  his 
reception  in  the  Philippines  last  week  had 
not  been  equaled  "at  any  time,  anywhere" 
In  his  travels  around  the  world.  In  con- 
trast with  the  rioting  Japanese  mobs  In 
Tokyo,  some  2  to  3  million  friendly  Filipinos 
in  Manila  cheered  themselves  hoarse  for  the 
President  and  demonstrated  their  friendship 
for  the  United  States. 

You  would  have  to  go  back  60  years  In 
history  to  find  the  genesis  of  President 
Eisenhower's  amazing  reception  In  the  Phil- 
ippines. After  an  accident  of  war  had 
dropped  the  Islands  into  our  laps.  President 
McKlnley  declared  the  United  States  had 
no  Intention  of  remaining  permanently 
sovereign  in  the  Philippines.  Instead,  he 
said,  the  United  States  would  train  the 
Filipinos  In  the  art  of  self-government  and 
would  give  them  their  national  Independ- 
ence when  they  were  ready.  That  promise 
was  kept  on  July  4.  1946.  and  nothing  since 
has  seriously  affected  the  unity  of  American- 
Philippine  relations. 

One  reason  why  the  Filipinos  like  us  so 
much  Is  that  we  never  showered  them  with 
foreign  aid.  Roughly  a  thousand  American 
school  teachers  went  to  the  Philippines  on 
the  US  S.  Thomas  and  other  Army  trans- 
ports in  1901  and  1902.  but  their  salaries 
were  paid  by  the  Philippines.  Americans 
served  as  governors  general,  as  supreme 
court  Judges,  and  as  secretaries  of  public 
Instruction  until  the  Philippines  achieved 
commonwealth  status  in  1935.  but  they,  too, 
were  paid  for  by  the  Filipino — not  the  Amer- 
ican— taxpayer.  It  Is  true  that  the  United 
States  has  been  generous  in  war  damage  pay- 
ments and  trade  arrangements  with  the 
Philippines  since  World  War  II.  but  that  Is 
because  the  Japanese  destroyed  the  Philip- 
pine economy  In  their  efforts  to  hurt  the 
United  States.  The  Filipinos  stood  by  us  In 
the  war.  and  we  obviously  owed  them  a  boost 
in  rebuilding  their  economy. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  nonetheless,  for 
Americans  to  take  the  Filipinos  for  granted. 
We  must  respect  the  pride  of  the  Filipinos, 
and  we  must  never  forget  they  are  citizens 
of  a  sovereign  nation.  We  should  not  de- 
mand more  favorable  conditions  for  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  In  the  Philippines 
than  in  Japan,  for  Instance.  We  should  pay 
off  the  rest  of  the  war  damage  claims  which 
we  originally  accepted.  We  should  continue 
to  make  Export-Import  Bank  loans  avail- 
able. 

For  It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  Philip- 
pines will  soon  become  our  only  reliable  ally 
in  the  Far  East.  The  Klshl  government  in 
Japan  could  fall  at  any  time.  The  succes- 
sors to  the  Rhee  government  In  Korea  have 
not  made  clear  where  they  stand.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  Is  a  true  friend,  but  no  one  can 


say  what  will  happen  to  Formosa  after  he 
dies.  India.  Burma,  and  Indonesia  are 
neutralist  at  best,  pro-Communist  at  worst 
Thailand,  Laos.  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia 
have  more  propaganda  than  strategic  value 
Malaya's  position  Is  always  dependent  on 
Chinese-controlled  Singapore. 

We  need  the  Philippines,  and  the  Philip- 
pines needs  us.  We  should  continue  to 
build  on  the  firm  foundations  laid  during 
six  decades  of  united  effort  President 
Eisenhowers  visit  to  the  Philippines  Is  the 
brightest  spot  In  what  so  far  has  been  a 
grim  Journey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fitting  conclusion 
may  I  include  in  my  remarks  the  follow- 
ing address  by  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo. 
Philippine  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  which  he  delivered  several  days 
ago  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  4th  Ma- 
rine Division  held  at  the  Shoreham  Ho- 
tel and  printed  in  the  Sunday  Wash- 
ington Star,  in  which  he  eloquently  and 
substantively  analyzes  the  significance 
of  Piesident  Eisenhower's  tumultuous 
welcome  that  the  Filipinos  accorded 
him,  in  the  light  of  recent  events  in 
Paris,  in  Moscow,  and  in  Japan: 

As  you  know  I  have  Just  returned  from 
the  Philippines  where  I  witnessed  the  un- 
precedented welcome,  unprecedented  In 
number  and  In  warmth,  given  by  the  Fili- 
pino people  to  your  President.  It  was  a 
moving  spectacle  to  see  3  million  of  my 
fellow  countrymen  anxious  to  show.  In  a 
tumultuous  demonstration  of  esteem  and 
affection,  their  faith  In  the  United  States 
It  brought  to  my  mind  other  unforgettable 
scenes — the  foxholes  of  Bataan  where  our 
starving,  malaria-ridden,  poorly  equipped 
Filipino  soldiers  fought  and  fell  for  the 
American  flag. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  war 
An  uncertain  peace  had  followed.  A  new 
danger  had  arisen  to  threaten  freedom.  Be- 
cause of  this  new  menace  and  because  of 
America's  growing  responsibilities  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world.  It  was  felt  In  many 
quarters  In  the  Philippines  that  in  America's 
effort  to  make  new  friends,  old  friendships 
at  times  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  and 
even  former  enemies  appeared  to  be  given 
preferential  consideration  over  former  allies 

I  have  repeatedly  given  voice  to  this  feel- 
ing of  my  people  in  my  public  utterances 
here  In  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time 
I  always  underscored  the  fact  that  despite 
this.  I  was  certain  that  the  Filipino  people's 
friendship  for  the  United  States  Is  steadfast 
and  unswerving,  that  because  we  share  your 
faith  In  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, we  can  always  be  depended  upon  to 
show  that  faith  In  any  supreme  test. 

The  summit  conference  was  brasenly 
scuttled  by  Stalin's  successor.  An  Invitation 
previously  extended  to  President  Elsenhower 
was  abruptly  withdrawn.  Another  Invita- 
tion to  visit  another  country  was  causing 
tension,  riots,  and  bloodshed,  and  a  govern- 
ment was  about  to  fall.  America's  prestige 
was  at  stake.  Here  then  was  another  chal- 
lenge for  the  Filipinos  to  show  their  faith  In 
your  people.  They  accepted  the  challenge — 
and  from  the  moment  President  Elsenhower 
landed  on  Philippine  soil  until  be  left  3  days 
later,  because  to  them  your  leader  Is  your 
Nation's  Image,  the  Filipino  masses  from  the 
barrios  and  hamlets  and  towns  spontane- 
ously gathered  In  Manila  and  the  reception 
they  accorded  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  made  history  It  was  the  Fili- 
pino way  of  telling  the  world  that  its  faith 
In  America  Is  whole  and  unimpaired.  This, 
may  I  emphasize,  is  the  essence  of  loyal 
friendship. 

What  Is  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this? 
Your  press  can  overplay   the  riots  and   the 


snake  dances  and  the  subversive  and  hate 
slogans  to  the  neglect  of  other  newsworthy 
events  In  friendly  countries;  you  can  mag- 
nify the  importance  of  security  treaties  and 
get  lost  In  discussions  as  to  whether  ven- 
tures In  personal  diplomacy  and  goodwill 
Mslts  are  useful  or  not;  you  may  mistakenly 
favor  countries  which  you  believe  are  po- 
tentially   useful   Industrially   and   militarily 


to  you  In  the  future;  but  In  the  long  run, 
what  really  counts  because  It  Is  abiding  and 
Is  not  subject  to  political  expediencies  of 
the  moment  or  to  Communist  blandish- 
ments. Is  for  you  to  have  friends,  friends 
t«ited  and  true,  who  whenever  the  show- 
down comes  can  be  trusted  to  etand  up  and 
be  oounted  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  hu- 
man dignity. 


Let  America  ponder  these  recent  events. 
and  If  I  have  any  message  for  you  tonight 
It  Is  to  Invite  you  to  Indulge  In  a  searching 
national  Introspection  that  you  may  be  able 
to  di.stlngulsh  hereafter  between  fair-weath- 
er friends  and  those  who  believe  In  you,  as 
we  In  the  Phllllplnes  do.  because  of  the 
Identity  of  our  democratic  and  libertarian 
ideals." 


SENATE 

Wkdnesday,  JrxE  29,  IIKK) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  eternal  God.  before  whose  face 
the  generations  rise  and  pass  away,  to 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  yes- 
terday, save  us  from  being  enslaved  by 
the  temporal  and  the  transient. 

When  the  present  with  its  tempests 
and  darkne.ss  tempts  us  to  lose  faith  and 
hope,  when  songs  die  on  our  lips  and 
failures  mock  us  with  hollow  laughter, 
give  us  the  confidence  that  Thou  will 
never  let  our  values  be  confounded  nor 
allow  us  to  be  cast  away  in  final  despair 
and  defeat. 

When  the  shattered  pieces  of  our  cher- 
ished plans  for  good  will  lie  all  about  us. 
crucified  by  evil  forces,  rather  than  lose 
courage  and  faith,  remind  us  that  an 
eclipse  does  not  blot  out  the  sun,  and 
that  so  much  of  God  broke  through  the 
ruined  plans  of  Jesus  that  two  thousand 
years  have  seen  no  fading  of  its  light. 
In  His  name  we  ask  it.    Amen. 


(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansoeld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedinps  of  Tuesday, 
June  28,  1960,  was  di.sprnsed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1898)  to  Eimend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  in  obtaining  a 
license  and  for  rehearings  under  such 
act.  with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bUl  <H.R.  12417)  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
bring  the  number  of  cadets  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  up  to  full  strength,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12417)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  bring  the  number 
of  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  up  to 
full  strength,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretjiries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  today,  June  29,  1960.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts: 

S.  899.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
of  law  requiring  the  submission  of  certain 
reports  to  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  1765  An  act  to  authorise  and  direct  the 
Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel  Edith  Q..  owned 
by  James  O  Qulnn,  of  Sunset,  Maine,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
with  limited  coastwise  privileges;  and 

S.  3130.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne-Marie 
Stehlln. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOLTl 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Production  and  Stabiliza- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  requested  to  ob- 
ject: and  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Patents  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
June  30. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Ellender,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  MEETING  WITH 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  TO 
HEAR  ADDRESS  BY  THE  KING  OF 
THAILAND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that  at 
12:15  the  Senate  will  take  a  recess,  to 
convene  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  a  joint  meeting,  to  hear 
theKingof  Thailori 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M;  President.  1 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  ihat  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  dui-ing  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  upon  request,  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ob.itKtion  is 
heard. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated : 

Proposed  Supplemxntal  Appropeiatioks, 
Legislative  Branch,  Executivk  Branch, 
and   district   of   colttmbia    (s.   doc.   no. 

Ill) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  Involving  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  In  the  amount  of  •19- 
207,340  and  other  authorizations  In  the 
amount  of  $38,072,600  for  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Approp>rla- 
tlons,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Plans  for  Works  or  Impro\t:ment  in  Colo- 
K.'.DO.  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Indl\na, 
Mississippi,  Nrw  Mexico,  Tkxas,  and  "Vir- 
ginia 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans 
for  w(M-k8  of  Improvement  on  Pranktown- 
Parker  tributaries  of  Cherry  Creek.  Colo.. 
upper  Josephine -Jackson  Creek  ¥.-■  Shindy 
Creek,  Oa.,  Walanae  Ikl.  Walai-.e  Nus,  Ha- 
waii, French  Lick  <  -i-ek  Ii.g  .  Benuoua. 
Mii^-s  u;>per  Gila  Vii-.e)  Arn^y  s  No  1  N 
Mei  .  K,.si  Keeclr.  Creek  Tex.  a:.d  Beaver 
Crty'k.  Va.  (with  accompt-iiTinp  papers  Xc 
iLe  Committee  on  Agr'.c\;::u.--f    &::d  Fvre^: ry 
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Plan  for  Works  of  iMPROvEMrsT  is  North 
Carolika 
A  ietter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  plan 
for  worlts  of  Improvement  on  Town  Fork 
Creek,  N.C  i  with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  or.  Public  Works 


I 


PETITION' 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  petition  .su-ned  by  Dimitri  L. 
Prank,  and  sundry  other  American  citi- 
zens of  Russian  descent,  relating  to 
amendments  of  Public  Law  86-90,  con- 
cerning the  Week  of  Subjugated  Nations, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMIT^FEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3147.  A  bill  rel.-ttlng  to  Interest  rates 
payable  on  obligations  of  the  United  States 
purchased  by  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability   Fund    i  Rept.  No.  1764). 

By  Vtr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

H  R.  808  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  evaluate  In  dollars  certain  finan- 
cial assistance  loans  expressed  in  foreign 
currencies  arising  as  a  result  of  World  War 
II.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1766); 
and 

H.J.  Res.  672.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation with  respect  to  the  1960  Pacific 
Festival,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1765). 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  12326  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  certain  study  commissions, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and 
for  other   purposes    (Rept.   No.    1768). 

By  Mr  KICKENLOOPER,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  3247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 9.  1959  (73  Stat.  473).  to  provide 
that  payment  for  the  lands  covered  by  such 
act  may  be  made  on  a  deferred  basis  (Rept. 
N        :7^^9 

Bv  Mr  (  c>OPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment : 

.^  882  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of 
J    B    White  (Rept.  No.   177(5). 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, with  an  amendment: 

S  3146  \  bill  to  authorize  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  donate  dairy  products 
and  other  agricultural  commodities  for  ub© 
in  home  economics  courses  i  Rept.  No.  1771). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
with  amendments: 

S.  3759.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to  Au- 
burn University.  Auburn.  Ala.  (Rept.  No 
17721 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
without  amendment: 

S  353.3  A  bill  to  protect  farm  and  ranch 
opf'rators  making  certain  land  use  changes 
vinder    the    Great    Plains    conservation    pro- 


gram against  loss  of  acreage  allotments 
I  Rept    No     1773) . 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  R.  10997.  An  act  to  grant  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  certain  filled  lands,  sub- 
merged lands,  and  tidelands  (Rept.  No.  1775) ; 
and 

H.R.  11854.  An  act  to  clarify  the  owner- 
ship of  certain  church  properties  located  In 
the  Virgin  Islands  (Rept.  No.  1776). 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  PROVI- 
SIONS RELATING  TO  POSSES- 
SIONS—REPORT OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—MINORITY AND  INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.   1767) 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  I  report  favor- 
ably, with  amendments,  the  bill  (H.R. 
5547)  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  submit  a  reE>ort  thereon.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reoort  be  printed, 
together  with  minority  and  individual 
views. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma:  and  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "OPERATION  OF 
ARTICLE  VII,  NATO  STATUS  OF 
FORCES  TREATY"  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
1774> 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Operation  of  Article 
VII  of  the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement, 
which  report  of  the  subcommittee  has 
been  approved  by  the  full  committee.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  with  illustrations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry: 

Carl  J.  Stephens,  of  Iowa,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
vice  Frank  Barrett. 


BILLS  IN  IRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  fiist 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  refen'ed  as  follows: 

By  Mr   CLARK: 
S  3775.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  Chant 
(Lu  Chung   Chang);    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Yarborouch  »  : 

S  3776.  A  bill   to  authorize  Federal  loans 

and    matching    grants    as    alternative    forms 

of    assistance    to    colleijes    and     universities 

for   the   constructive,  rehabilitation,   altera- 


tion, conversion,  or  Improvement  of  class- 
room buildings  and  other  academic  facili- 
ties: to  the  Committee  on  Labcx-  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  lAi.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

S.  3777.  A  bill  to  resUte  terms  of  the 
grant  covering  the  Rockefeller  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  Game  Preserve  to  permit  It  to 
comply  with  current  Louisiana  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr    CHAVEZ: 

S.  3778.  A  bin  to  correct  injustice  by  pro- 
viding for  back  pay  to  certain  officers  as 
required  by  the  act  of  September  14,  1922, 
42  Stat.  840,  chapter  307;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN   (by  request)  : 

S.  3779.  A  bin  to  make  nationals,  Ameri- 
can and  foreign,  eligible  for  certain  scholar- 
ships under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClkixan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr   HILL: 

S.3780  A  bUl  to  amend  section  314  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
a  grant  program  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  dental  diseases  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hiix  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  » 


COLLEGE  CLASSROOM  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  YarborouchI.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  Federal  loans  and  matching 
grants  as  alternative  forms  of  assistance 
to  colleges  and  universties  for  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  alteration,  con- 
version, or  improvement  of  classroom 
buildings,  and  other  academic  facilities. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3776 »  to  authorized  Fed- 
eral loans  and  matching  grants  as  alter- 
native forms  of  assistance  to  colleges 
and  universities  for  the  construction, 
rehabilitation,  alteration,  conversion,  or 
improvement  of  classroom  buildings  and 
other  academic  facilities,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Clark  'for  himself  and  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH ) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  re- 
cently concluded  hearings  on  the  prob- 
lems of  higher  education.  The  subcom- 
mittee, over  which  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGHl  presided  as  acting  chairman. 
wa5  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  Join 
with  them,  although  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

One  of  the  bills  imder  consideration 
was  my  bill.  S.  3007,  on  which  a  score  of 
my  colleagues  have  Joined  as  cosponsors. 
This  bill  would  authorize  a  loan  pro- 
gram to  assist  colleges  and  universities 
to  construct  classrooms,  laboratories,  li- 
braries,  and   other   academic   buildings 
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comE>arable  to  the  program  which  has 
been  so  helpful  in  assisting  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  build  dormitories. 
Senators  will  recall  that  my  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  three  times  as  part 
of  omnibus  housing  bills,  but  it  was  re- 
moved from  our  third  housing  bill  last 
year  because  of  the  strong  objections 
which  the  President  had  to  launching 
this  new  program  of  aid  for  higher  edu- 
cation. Accordingly,  I  Introduced  the 
measure  as  a  separate  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony  received 
from  the  organizations  representing 
higher  education,  as  well  as  Individual 
experts  and  spokesmen  for  Individual 
institutions,  all  had  one  theme:  Higher 
education  needs  help. 

We  face  the  necessity  of  doubling  our 
college  enrollment  within  the  next  10 
years.  For  construction  and  op>erations 
together,  we  face  the  necessity  to  triple 
our  total  expenditure  for  higher  educa- 
tion within  that  period. 

Our  witnesses  were  In  virtually  com- 
plete agreement  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  America  will  not  be  able 
to  foot  the  entire  bill  from  present 
sources  of  revenue.  They  need  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government. 

There  was  also  general  agreement  on 
another  point:  That  the  bill  which  I 
had  introduced.  S.  3007,  was  not  good 
enough.  While  it  would  be  highly  useful 
In  meeting  the  needs  of  some  Institu- 
tions, it  would  not  be  of  much  help  to 
others.  In  particular,  the  State  uni- 
versities, land-grant  colleges,  and  other 
public  Institutions  Indicated  that  loans 
would  be  of  little  help  to  them.  What 
they  need  are  matching  grants  which 
would  give  the  State  legislatures,  or  in 
a  few  instances  the  local  communities, 
an  incentive  to  appropriate  additional 
funds  needed  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities. 

I  agree  with  the  desirability  of  a  grant 
as  well  as  a  loan  approach.  Three  years 
ago,  Senators  will  recall,  the  President's 
Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School,  headed  by  Mr.  Devereux  S. 
Josephs,  recommended  a  program  of 
grants  along  the  lines  of  the  Hill -Burton 
Act.  I  thought  that  Committee's  reason- 
ing was  sound  then,  and  I  still  think 
so.  The  only  reason  I  Introduced  a  loan 
bill  rather  than  one  for  grants  was  that 
the  former  was  simpler  to  draft,  there 
was  wide  agreement  on  It,  and  It  seemed 
possible  we  could  get  something  going 
faster. 

However,  in  view  of  the  testimony  fa- 
voring the  grant  approach,  I  asked  a 
group  of  educators  who  have  been  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  to  get  together 
informally  and  draft  a  bill  Incorporat- 
ing both  loan  and  grant  features,  so  that 
an  institution  could  take  Its  choice. 
Some  will  prefer  grants,  but  some  of  the 
private  institutions  In  particular  have 
Indicated  they  would  not  desire  to  accept 
Government  grants  but  would  prefer 
loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough]  and  myself,  the  bill 
which  has  been  drawn  by  these  educators 
at  my  request.  The  amount  of  money 
to  be  authorized  has  been  left  blank. 
The  bill  sets  forth,  I  believe,  a  simple 


and  workable  plan.  Considerable  discre- 
tion would  be  left  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  to  a  12-man  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Academic  Facilities, 
9  of  whom  would  be  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  active  or  retired  university  and 
college  administrators. 

I  realize  It  Is  late  In  the  session.  But 
this  bin  win  have,  I  am  confident,  strong 
support  from  all  of  the  organizations 
representing  higher  education.  I  hope 
that  the  crucial  needs  of  higher  educa- 
tion win  not  be  lost  In  the  adjournment 
rush.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  another 
year  to  get  a  program  of  college  con- 
struction underwav 


SCHOLARSHIPS  UNDER  THE  SUR- 
PLUS PROPERTY  ACT  OF  1944.  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  make  nationals.  Ameri- 
can and  foreign,  eligible  for  certain 
scholarships  under  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944,  as  amended. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  Introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  In  order  that  the 
people  of  American  Samoa,  who  are  now 
excluded  as  nationals  of  the  United 
States  from  the  allocation  of  foreign 
scholarships  which  are  financed  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  surplus  prop- 
erty In  foreign  countries,  a  program  es- 
tablished under  a  bUl  Introduced  by  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Fulbright],  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Americans  desiring  to  study 
abroad. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  3779)  to  make  nationals, 
American  and  foreign,  eligible  for  cer- 
tain scholarships  under  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McClellan  (by  request*, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  requesting  this  legislation,  be 
Included  In  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Intekiob. 

Office  of  the  SEcatTART. 
Wa!:hington,  D.C.,  June  20,  1960. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixoh, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  to  make  nationals,  Ameri- 
can and  foreign,  eligible  for  certain  scholar- 
ships under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944, 
as  amended. 

We  suggest  that  this  bill  he  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and   we  recommend  that   It  be   enacted. 

By  section  32(b)(2)  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
1641(b)(2)),  a  system  of  foreign  scholar- 
ships, to  be  financed  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  surplus  property  In  foreign  coun- 
tries,   was    established    for    the    benefit    of 


Americans  desiring  to  study  abroad.  The 
wording  of  the  law  restricts  the  benefits  of 
this  program  to  citizens,  thus,  perhaps  un- 
intentionally, excluding  from  consideration 
the  very  small  class  of  persons,  principally 
the  Indigenous  Inhabitants  of  our  posses- 
sion of  American  Samoa,  who  are  legally 
classified  as  American  nationals. 

The  people  of  Amerlcfin  Samoa  have  dem- 
onstrated their  complete  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  and  their  dedication  to  Amer- 
ican Ideals,  equally  with  the  Inhabitants  of 
any  of  the  other  territories  of  the  United 
States.  We  believe  that  their  exclusion 
from  eligibility  for  these  scholarships  Is  an 
unfair  discrimination  against  them.  The 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is  to  re- 
move this  discrimination  by  adding  the 
words  "or  nationals"  after  the  word  "citi- 
zens" wherever  It  appears  In  such  section. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Roger  Ernst, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
included  In  the  Record  extracts  from  a 
report  complied  by  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  on 
the  "Reorganization  of  the  Passp>ort 
Functions  of  the  Department  of  State." 
which  was  approved  for  printing  as  a 
committee  print  and  released  on  June 
22.  1960.  This  section  of  the  staff  re- 
port clarifies  the  difference  between 
"nationals"  and  "citizens"'  of  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

to  whom  passports  may  be  issued 
In  order  to  clarify  the  categories  of  per- 
sons to  whom  a  U.S.  passport  may  be  Issued. 
th.e  staff  has  also  recommended  that  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect  should  be  Included  in 
passport  legislation.     ** 

There  are  Indigenous  natives  cm-  Inhabi- 
tants of  islands  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  who  owe  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  but  who  have  not  been  In- 
vested with  full  citizenship.  Tbis  refers 
principally  to  the  Indigenous  Inhabitants 
of  American  Samoa  and  Swains  Island. 
They  became  nationals  of  the  United  States 
under  genersU  principles  of  International 
law.  whereby  the  state  acquiring  sovereignty 
over  territory  becomes  entitled  to  the  al- 
legiance of  all  p>ersons  who.  Immediately 
prior  to  the  acquisition,  owed  allegiance  to 
the  ceding  state. 

Legislation  conferring  citizenship  upon 
most  of  the  natives  and  Inhabitants  of  other 
outlying  territories  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  has  been  enacted.  How- 
ever, there  are  a  limited  number  of  natives 
and  Inhabitants  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  who  acquired  U.S.  nationality 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaties  with  Spain 
and  Denmark,  but  who  have  not  acquired 
U.S.  citizenship  under  the  pertinent  legis- 
lation, since  they  were  not  residing  In  ter- 
ritory under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  at  the  proper  times  as  designated  in 
the  acts.  As  nationals  of  the  United  States, 
these  persons  are  entitled  to  receive  U.S. 
passports. 

The  definition  of  a  "national"  as  used  In 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  sec- 
tion 101(a)  (21),  is:  "The  term  'national' 
means  a  person  owing  p>ermanent  allegiance 
to  a  state." 

Section  101(a)  (22):  'The  term  'national 
of  the  United  States'  means  (A)  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or   (B)   a  person  who, 
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though  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
owe«  permanent  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  " 

In  othw  words,  a  cltlaen  of  the  United 
State*  U  a  national  but  a  national  Is  not 
neceasarlly  a  rltizen. 


PROGRAM    FOR    PREVENTION    AND 
CONTROL  OP  DENTAL  DISEASES 

Mr.  HTT.r.  Mr  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  refer^^nce.  a  bill  to 
amend  section  314  of  the  Public  Health 
Sei"vice  Act  to  provide  a  grant  program 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
dental  diseases  and  for  other  pur;)Oses. 

Mr  President,  to  meet  a  s'lbstantial 
deficiency'  in  our  State  pubhc  health 
programs.  I  am  today  mtroducng  a 
bill  to  establish  a  dental  caU't-ory  m  the 
program  of  Federal  srants-in-aid  to 
Stat-es  for  general  hfalih  activities. 

I  recognize  that  time  will  not  permit 
the  Cong^ress  to  take  action  on  the  meas- 
ure dtinng  the  remaining  days  of  this 
seSvSion.  but  it  is  my  intention  that  by  in- 
troducing the  bill  at  this  time,  all  inter- 
e.^ted  agencies  and  individuals  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  biU  prior 
to  the  beg^innmg  of  the  Congress  next 
year  at  which  time  the  bill  will  be  re- 
introduced. 

For  more  than  40  years,  the  grant-in- 
aid  principle  has  been  used  to  assist 
Stat«  and  local  governments  in  develop- 
ing new  programs,  expanding  and  im- 
proving existin.g  ones,  raising  standards 
of  hea.ih  care  anci  adding  and  training 
personnel.  Federal  funds  earmarked  fi-r 
specific  areas  such  as  heart  disease,  can-" 
cer  tubercuJo-i-,  mareiT-.al  and  child 
health,  have  sero-ed  as  a  potent  stimulus 
to  the  development  of  extremely  effec- 
tive procram-s  Similar  results  can  be 
achieved  in  the  area  of  dental  diseases 
by  enactm-'nt  of  th^-  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced. 

The  dental  health  pr^>blfm  in  this 
country  is  one  of  lar^e  and  serious  pro- 
portions Today,  more  than  170  million 
people  in  the  United  States  either  have 
dental  disease  or  fac^  the  almost  cer- 
tain prospect  of  .s.iffering  from  tooth 
decay  periodontal  disease,  oral  cancer. 
mal(X"clusion    or   cleft   lip   and   fialate. 

I  am  l>>*k:ng  for^-ard  to  a  hearing  on 
this  bill  early  m  1961  at  which  :ime 
tf,->:imony  will  be  sought  not  only  from 
r"pr'-ser.'a::vt\N  of  the  American  Dental 
A.ss<x-Lat.ion  but  also  from  State  dental 
health  directors  whose  programs  will  be 
directly  benefited  by  this  d-ntal  grants- 
in-aid  bill. 

The  VJCV  PR^.SIDENT  The  biU  will 
bo  received  ar.d  appropriately  referred. 

Tne  bili  >  S.  3780  >  to  amend  section  314 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  t^  pro- 
vide a  grant  proeram  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  dental  disea.ses  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr  HrLL, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Pubhc  Welfare 


FAIR    L-VBOR    STANDAJRDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OP   1960— AMENDMENTS 
Mr    GOLDWATER  suomittrd  eonf^nd- 

ments.  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 

to  the  bUl  'S    37a8     to  amend  the  Fair 

Labor     SUndard.^     Act     of     1938.      as 


amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprisers  exigaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  activities  affecting 
commerce,  to  increase  the  minimum 
w'AKe  under  the  act  to  $1  25  an  hour. 
incl  f  <r  other  p'liposes.  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed 


VOLUNTARY    PEINSION    PLANS    FOR 
SELP-EMI'LOYED      INDIVIDUAL.S— 

.\MENDMENTS 

Mr  I>jUOL.\S  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  iH.R  10 »  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension 
plans  by  self-employed  individuals, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


PRINTING  OF  RE\TEW  '  F  REPORTS 
ON  OUACHITA  AND  BlJ\CK  RIV- 
ERS. ARK  AND  L.\.  iS.  DOC  NO. 
112' 

Mr  CHAVEZ  Mr  PrcMdent.  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated  June 
23.  1960  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with 
accom.panying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  reports  on  Ouachita  and 
Black  Rivers,  Ark  and  La.,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  US  Senate,  adopted  on  August 
10  1957.  I  ask  unanimous  cor\sent  that 
the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, with  illustrations,  and  referred  to 
the  Cnmnriittee  on  Public  Works. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


NOTICE  OF  HEAia.\G  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  ANTDREW  G  LYNCH.  OF 
NEW  York  lO  BE  AMBA.S.SADOR 
TO   THE   S(  -MAU    RET"JBLIC 

Mr  FLXJJRIOHT  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  yesterday  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  Andrew  G  Lynch,  of  New  York. 
tfi  be  amb.-^is-sad  ir  to  the  Somali  Republic. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
the  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  FREDERICK  W  K  \KSS  TO 
BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE 
EASTERN  DISTRICT  OP  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  de- 
sire to  announce  that  there  will  be  a 
pubhc  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Frederick  W  Kaess,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  vice  Arthur  P.  Lederle. 
retiring,  at  2:30  p  m,  Thursday,  June  30, 
1960.  in  room  2300,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

All  persons  interested  ;n  the  at)Ove 
T.  immation  may  make  such  representa- 
tions as  are  pertinent  at  the  above- 
mentioned  time  and  place  The  .subcom- 
mittee consists  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  :Mr  Hj^uskaI,  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 


ADDRESSE.S,       KDITORIAI^S.       ARTI- 

cL?:s,    frrc.    ppjnt'ed    in    the 

RECORD 

On  request,  and  'tif  ""*"'*u*—  ccHi- 
s<.-nt,  adrires.ses,  editorials,  mittcles.  etc., 
were  ordered  U.>  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows 

By   Mr     McNA.M.\RA: 

.\  id. -ess  by  Senator  Mobsb  Hitttlai 
I'jiiLioB  tar  the  Aged  In  a  D^BBOcrmcy,"  gti 
at    the    ISth    Annuai   ConXerence   on    Agln^, 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  June  27.  1860. 

News  release  entitled  "Senate  Summary." 
dated  June  15,  1960.  from  office  of  Senator 
McOki 

By  Mr    STENNIS: 

Remarks  by  Ser\ator  IxtsK.  entitled  "The 
Power  of  Prayer."  to  a  group  of  Senator* 
June  29.  1960. 

By  Mr   HARTKK 

ArUcle  entitled  "Berlin  Mu«t  Always  Be 
Free."  publUhed  In  the  Lndlainapolla  (Ind.) 
Times  of  June  26.  1960;  and  statement  by 
htm.  entitled  "Berlin  as  I  See  It." 


HOSPITAL  COSTS  EXCEEDEMO  $1,000 
I-E.-WnS  ELDERLY  IJ>iDY  LESS  THAN 
$.300  FROM  SOCIAL  SECT-RITY  TO 
LIVE  ON  FOR  2  4  YEARS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presld«lt.  I 
have  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  who  writes  in  part  as  follows : 

In  April  1957,  I  had  a  heart  attacJc  and  was 
In  the  hospital  for  30  days  In  June  of  1958 
another  attack  put  me  back  In  for  another 
28  days.  In  January  19M,  I  spent  another 
8  days  In  the  hospital  and  tn  Norember  1959. 
I  had  the  most  serious  attack  of  ail  and 
spent  29  more  days  In  the  hoepltal. 

My  actual  hospital  costs  from  April  1957 
to  January  1.  1960.  were  $1,677  75  I  paid 
$1,043  08  and  Blue  Cross  covered  the  rest.  I 
have  received  $1.339  60  In  social  security 
payments  f.-^om  December  1.  1957.  to  January 
1,  I960-  This  leaves  me  the  sum  of  $296  68 
to  live  on  from  April  1957  to  January  1.  1960. 

In  my  group  of  friends  there  are  many 
others  In  the  same  circumstances.  We  dis- 
cuss this  over  and  over  when  we  meet  at 
social  get-togethers  since  It  is  the  No.  1 
problem  In  our  lives.  How  to  keep  our  spirits 
In  the  face  of  Increasing  costs  with  little 
income.  I  am  told  my  Insurance  is  g^lng  up 
to  $15  per  quarter.  The  hospitals  again 
raised  their  rates  March  1,  1060. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  has  re- 
ceived many  letters  of  this  kind.  These 
are  honest  expressions  of  people  with 
deep,  human  problems.  We  have  a  clear 
and  emphatic  obUgation  to  act  within 
the  next  few  days  to  meet  this  desperate 
need,  by  means  of  a  bill  to  provide  some 
way  in  which  our  aged  can  receive  the 
medical  services  they  deserve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rtcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  been  reading  the  many  articles  on 
the  Porand  bill.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  am 
very  much  In  favor  of  this  bill,  since  my 
case   will   prove   It. 

In  AprU  1957.  I  had  a  heart  attack  and 
was  in  the  hospital  for  30  days.  In  June  of 
1958  another  attack  put  me  back  In  for 
another  28  days.  In  Jantiary  1959.  I  spent 
another  8  days  In  the  hoepltal  and  In  No- 
vember 1959.  I  had  the  most  serious  attack 
of  all  and  spent  29  more  days  In  the  hospital. 

I  reached  the  age  of  62  In  December  1957 
My  social  security  payments  started  at  $54.40 
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a  month  until  1959  when  they  were  raised  to 
$58.40  a  month.  My  drug  bill  averages  about 
$60  a  year  with  about  $20  added  for  checkups 
by  the  doctor.  My  Blue  Cross  cost  $7.50  per 
quarter  until  June  1959  when  It  was  raised 
to  $13  50  per  quarter 

My  actual  hosplUil  costs  from  April  1957 
to  January  1.  1960,  were  $1,577.76.  I  paid 
$1,043.08  and  Blue  Cross  covered  the  rest.  I 
have  received  $1,339  60  In  social  security  pay- 
ments from  December  1.  1957.  to  January  1. 
1960  This  leaves  me  the  sum  of  $296  68  to 
live  on  from  April  1957  to  January  1.  1960.  I 
am  very  fortunate  that  I  am  living  with  my 
■on  who  Is  able  to  support  me. 

In  my  group  of  friends  there  are  many 
others  In  the  same  circumstances.  We  dis- 
cuss this  over  and  over  when  we  meet  at 
social  get-togethers  since  It  Is  the  No.  1 
problem  In  our  lives  How  to  keep  up  our 
spirits  m  the  face  of  Increasing  costs  with 
little  Income  I  am  told  my  Insurance  Is 
going  up  to  $15  per  quarter.  The  hospitals 
again  raised  their  rates  March  1.  1960.  My 
son  has  six  children  and  expects  another. 

My  son  has  Uled  to  find  some  cheaper  In- 
surance with  good  coverage  and  other  plans 
will  not  accept  me  with  my  heart  condition 
or  else  the  coverage  is  no  good. 

I  feel  that  the  Government  should  cer- 
tainly provide  hoepltal  and  surgical  care  at 
no  cost  to  the  retired.  I  ask  you  to  do  all 
you  can  to  get  this  bill  passed,  since  It  Is 
the  least  you  can  do  to  tak«»  care  of  our  age 
group. 

LEGISLATIVE        APPROPRIATIONS- 
CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  1  was  not  present  in  the 
Chamber  yesterday  when  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  StennisI  moved 
that  tlie  Senate  further  insist  upon  its 
amendment  No.  44,  and  that  it  disagree 
to  the  House  amendment  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  51,  and  that  it  further 
insist  upon  its  amendment  No.  51.  That 
motion  was  agreed  to;  and  then  the  Sen- 
ator moved  that  the  Senate  request  a 
further  conference  on  these  two  amend- 
ments, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
That  motion  was  also  agreed  to.  But  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  action 
be  rescinded  at  this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection?    Without  objection 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  E>elaware  explain  his  rea- 
son for  making  this  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
am  sure  the  action  taken  on  that  matter 
was  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding.  I 
had  told  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  I  had  no  objection  to  a  request  that 
a  further  conference  be  held  on  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  which  dealt  with  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  Supreme  Court-Senate 
Chamber.  But  I  did  not  know  that  a 
request  would  be  made  to  have  a  fur- 
ther conference  with  the  House  on 
amendment  No.  51,  which  deals  with 
the  Congress  accounting  for  its  expendi- 
tures. However,  that  motion  has  been 
made  and  has  been  agreed  to;  and  un- 
less action  is  taken  at  this  time  the 
papers  will  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  conference  on  that 
amendment  will  be  held. 

I  wish  to  be  present  when  that  motion 
is  considered.    So  the  i-equest  I  make  at 


this  time  is  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
Senate  rescind  its  action  in  agreeing  to 
that  motion,  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  Stennis]  so  that  matter  will 
return  to  the  parliamentary  situation  in 
which  it  stood  before  that  motion  was 
made  and  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  withhold  his  request  tem- 
porarily? Otherwise  I  would  have  to  ob- 
ject until  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI  was  notified. 

Or  has  the  Senator  from  MLssi.ssippi 
already  been  notified? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I 
am  glad  to  have  him  notified;  but  it  is 
necessai-y  that  I  make  this  request  and 
have  it  agreed  to  at  this  time,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  papers  from  being  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
prevent  the  conference  procedure. 

If  my  request  is  agreed  to,  this  matter 
will  return  to  the  status  it  was  in  before 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi was  agreed  to;  and  then  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  can  bring  up  his  mo- 
tion again,  at  which  time  I  shall  be 
present. 

This  matter  has  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate four  or  five  times ;  and  if  my  request 
Is  agreed  to,  I  certainly  will  not  proceed 
further  in  suggesting  any  action  until 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  present. 
However,  I  certainly  think  it  is  proper 
to  have  the  Senate  rescind  the  action  it 
took  yesterday  in  my  absence,  and  to 
have  the  papers  held  here  until  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  present  and  un- 
til I  can  discuss  the  matter  with  him  in 
the  Chamber.  The  action  which  was 
taken  was.  I  am  confident,  the  result  of 
a  misunderstanding.  I  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  notify  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  of  this  matter  or  ask  that  he 
be  informed? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  could 
not  get  in  touch  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  this  morning.  Meantime,  I 
have  made  this  request.  Othei-wise — if 
my  request  is  not  agreed  to — the  papers 
will  automatically  be  sent  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  procedure  for 
the  conference  will  be  followed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  withhold  his  request  un- 
til we  ascertain  whether  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  come  to  an  agreement? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
be  glad  to  withhold  It  for  a  few  min- 
utes, until  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
can  be  located. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AVIATION 
ACT  OF  1958— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R  4049'  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  m  or- 
der to  authorize  free  or  reduced  rate 
transportation  for  certain  additional 
persoiis.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
I  For  conference  repvort.  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  29,  1960,  p.  15010,  Con- 
gressional Record.  I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  rep>ort? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  virtually  the  same  measure  as  the  bill 
which  the  Senate  passed  unanimously. 
The  conference  report  puts  into  law  the 
outer  limits  by  which  the  airlines  can 
grant  free  or  reduced  rates,  primarily  to 
their  own  employees,  or  to  retired  em- 
ployees. The  only  deviation  from  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  is  provision 
making  definite  and  sure  that  the  officers 
and  employees  and  directors  must.  If 
they  are  retired,  be  part  of  the  retire- 
ment program  of  the  airlines,  so  they 
could  not  temporarily  create  an  office, 
and  then  have  the  incumbent  enjoy  the 
reduced  rates  or  pass  privileges  of  the 
airlines. 

The  bill  contained  a  section,  which 
was  stricken  out  at  the  insistence  of  the 
House,  granting  reduced  rates  to  service- 
men traveling  to  or  from  Alaska  or  Ha- 
waii. That  is  a  privilege  they  now  enjoy. 
But  since  Hawaii  and  Alaska  have  be- 
come States,  this  category  of  oversea 
transportation,  which  they  have  en- 
joyed, is  now  denied  to  them. 

The  House  insisted  strongly  on  strik- 
ing out  this  language:  and  the  Senate 
conferees  finally  agreed. 

The  conference  report  is  signed  by  all 
of  the  House  conferees  and  all  of  the 
Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  approval  of 
the  conference  report 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  gather  that  the  con- 
ference rejxirt  takes  care  of  the  employ- 
ees of  the  airlines,  for  whom  I  think  so 
many  of  us  have  constantly  received  re- 
quests in  connection  with  this  subject. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  true. 
When  the  Senate  passed  the  bill,  it  added 
an  important  amendment  to  provide 
that  if  employees,  such  as  pilots  and 
stewardesses  and  others,  are  killed  as 
the  result  of  an  accident  in  such  aircraft 
or  in  line  of  duty,  their  survivors — their 
children  and  their  widows — will  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  pass  privileges  as 
though  such  employees  had  continued 
their  emplojTnent  and  had  become  nor- 
mally retired. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


THE  EAST- WEST  CONTEST  FOR 
AFRICA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  most 
important  and  interesting  analysis 
which  appears  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
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today,  headed  •'The  East-We.st  Contesi 
for  .\fnca."  I  think  there  are  two  points 
which  are  keenly  perceived  by  Mr.  C.  L 
Sulzberger  that  are  especially  iniportar.: 
to  all  of  us,  especially  a^;  we  shall  be  con- 
sidering very  shortly  the  Mutual  Security 
Appropriation  Act  for  this  year,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  consider- 
able emphasis  on  mutual  security  activ- 
ity in  Africa 

Mr.  Sulzberger  makes  two  points: 
First,  that  the  colonial  powers  who  are 
just  getting  out  of  Africa  and  allowing 
to  be  established  all  these  new  nations, 
especially  the  two  reptiblics  of  the  Congo, 
share  blame  in  the  failure  to  have  estab- 
lished firmly  the  concept  of  civil  rights 
and  equality  while  European  minorities 
h.eld  political  power. 

He  then  pom  to  out.  in  terms  of  oiu- 
o'ATi  country,  that  our  own  sad  racial  ar- 
guments have  prevented  a  large  enough 
reservoir  of  Negro  diplomats  and  tech- 
nicians to  serve  our  Nation  on  the  con- 
tinent of  their  ancestors. 

Others,  like  myself,  have  been  saying 
for  years  that  the  fact  that  we  have  de- 
nied civil  rights  in  this  country  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  is  prejudicing  very 
seriously  our  inteniational  position  and 
is  makin^g  far  more  difficult  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs.  All  of  those  who 
wish  to  contribute  to  our  foreign  affairs 
conduct  would  have  to  take  a  pro-civil- 
rights  po.sltion  in  this  country. 

In  this  critical  area  of  the  world, 
which  may  well  determine  who  will  win 
the  cold  war,  this  idea  is  noted  and  is 
marked  a.s  one  of  the  two  main  reasons 
for  the  jeopardy  of  the  free  world's  po- 
st* :on  in  .Africa,  as  Mr.  Sulzberger  points 
out  in  the  article  in  the  Nev;  York  Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nevs 
.'^tory  may  be  included  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remsu-ks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  print^^d  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  29.  19601 
FosEiG.v    ArFAiR.s:    The    E.\st-'West    Contest 

FOB    AFRIC.^ 

I  By   C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

P^RI>. — When  the  Belgian  Congo  becomes 
lnclep>endent  Thursday  the  West  will  face  a 
major  test  of  whether  democracy  can  re- 
cover from  past  mistakes  In  Black  Africa. 
If  It  cannot,  one  may  be  certain  chaos  will 
supervene;  and  hard  on  the  heels  of  chaos 
will  come  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc. 

The  Congo  points  this  up  because  the 
Conpo  Is  the  most  Important  colony  south 
of  the  Sahara  to  be  launched  Into  the  free 
world.  It  13  there  that  we  shall  see  If  the 
West  can  recover  In  time  from  11.8  biggest 
mistake  This  mistake,  shared  In  varying 
degree  by  all  the  colonial  pxjwers,  was  the 
failure  to  establish  firmly  the  concept  of 
civil  rights  and  equality  while  European 
minorities  held  political  power.  If  those 
European  minorities  now  lose  status  It  will 
be  because  they  neglected  to  accomplish  this 
moral  duty. 

When  the  European  powers  happily 
carved  out  African  empires  they  paid  no 
attention  to  political  or  geographical  logic. 
There  was  not  even  an  attempt  to  abide  by 
natural  frontiers  or  to  preserve  tribal  sys- 
tem* Intact  within  the  same  admlnlatrative 
areas. 

Thus.  Katanga,  the  Conges  richest  mineral 
region,  was  septu-ated  from  what  Is  now 
Britain's  Rhodeslan  FederaUon  with  tribes 
belnt;  divided  b'^f'^'ern  French-speaking  and 


E;igliah-sp€al:.i.^  j.<'.  frii.inre.  Aioi.g  the 
A::.intic  Co.ust  t.'ie  B.<-ici  :.i<.  ^  ;)t'ople  were  di- 
vided among  B»:^i'.;n;.  Vrxrue.  a:;d  Portugal. 
.Africans  accTcl'.rig'.y  knew  little  about  the 
rrir-ditions  r/f  their  neighboring  kinsmen: 
and  Europear..s  !n  Leopoldvllle  were  In  touch 
with  Brussels,  those  In  Lagtw  were  In  touch 
with  London,  rather  than  fellow  whites  In 
Africa. 

On  the  whole,  the  French  did  more  cul- 
ttirally  for  their  Africans,  the  Belgians  did 
more  economically  and  the  British  did  more 
politically.  The  Portuguese  did  very  little 
and  nobody  did  enough.  This  has  left  un- 
necessary disparities  as  well  as  unnecessary 
langtiage  and  administrative  barriers. 

vs.    INVOLVnrElfT 

The  United  States  did  not  share  In  the 
lmp)erlal  grab,  but  because  of  our  fx>8ltlon  as 
Western  leader,  quite  apart  from  our  moral 
obligations  and  national  interest,  we  have 
great  new  responsibilities.  And  we  did  not 
prepare  ourselves  adequately  for  the  role 
we  now  play.  Our  sad  racial  arguments  pre- 
vented creation  of  a  large  enough  reservoir 
of  Negro  diplomats  and  technicians  to  serve 
our  Nation  on  the  continent  of  their  an- 
cestors. We  failed  to  devote  enough  atten- 
tion or  funds  to  Africa  when  Its  freedom  be- 
came plainly  Imminent  and  we  lacked  the 
Imaginative  leadership  to  summon  our  allies 
to  confere  on  emerging  problems.  It  is  high 
time  we  called  for  an  international  con- 
ference between  the  free  world's  Industrial 
nations  and  the  new  African  government* 
to  assess  the  latters  needs  and  the  former's 
capacity  to  help. 

Alone,  Africa's  economic  developunent  Is 
by  no  means  irksuperable.  There  Is  no  acute 
demographic  question  comparable  to  that  of 
teeming  Asia.  There  Is  mineral  wealth,  food, 
potential  power,  raw  material  and  markets. 
At  last  some  start  has  been  made  on  a  major 
scale  to  face  this  task.  But  there  Is  still 
Inadequate  coordination.  And.  of  course,  the 
W'^st  must  fight  a  legacy  of  prejudice  and 
expiuitatlon  which  Is  iK>t  simply  erased  by 
grants  of  sovereignty. 

The  problem  Is  massive  and  dli&cult,  but 
the  cost  of  failure  would  be  Immense.  We 
have  already  seen  In  Guinea  how  the  Com- 
munists can  move  In  and  establish  a  beach - 
bead  whenever  the  West  doesn't  coordinate 
Its  policy  in  time  Such  a  beachhead  In  the 
Congo  would  be  fatal. 

This  raises  a  final  {x>lnt.  When  Marshal 
Malinovsky  recently  declared  that  Soviet 
missiles  would  be  launched  against  the  base 
of  any  aircraft  intruding  over  Socialist  ter- 
ritory he  specified  the  word  "Socialist"  rather 
than  Soviet.  Socialist  means  Communist  In 
Moscow's  lexicon. 

The  Russians  have  long-range  missiles 
capable  of  striking  any  point  on  the  globe. 
However  It  Is  unlikely  these  would  ever  be 
used  to  shield  a  land  of  minor  strategic  Im- 
portance to  the  U.S.S.R-  such  as  Guinea,  or 
possibly  Cuba,  even  If  they  were  to  declare 
themselves  Socialist  and  sign  a  Soviet 
pact.  But  what  would  be  the  Kremlin's 
decision  were  the  vast  and  wealthy  Congo  to 
take  such  steps?  Does  Russia  contemplate, 
as  an  ultimate  African  p>ollcy.  establishing  an 
Ideological  Monroe  Doctrine  that  would  Ig- 
nore geography  and  try.  eventually,  to  domi- 
nate all  Africa? 


UNITED  STATES-CUBAN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  an- 
other subject  from  the  very  vexing  and 
dififlcult  subject  of  U.S.  relations  with 
Europe,  there  also  appears  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  this  morning  a  very  in- 
teresting editorial,  it  having  appeared 
that  the  Times,  through  the  stories  of 
Mr.  Mathews,  was  supposed  to  have  a 
certain  sympa'hy  m  its  columuiN  for  uhat 


was  called  the  revolution  in  Cuba.  The 
Times  publishes  an  editorial  in  which  it 
tries  to  explain  the  background,  so  that 
all  Americans  may  understand  the  situ- 
ation. The  editorial  is  entiled  "Anti- 
Yankeeism  in  Cuba."  and  gives  the 
Times  explanation  for  the  situation. 

I  think  It  marks  a  sober  second 
thought  for  all  Americans  who  did  not 
like  Batista,  and  who  like  even  less  what 
is  happening  in  Cuba  now.  and  what  we 
need  to  do  about  it. 

In  that  regard.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
country  to  the  joint  statement  issued  on 
January  26.  of  this  year,  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  on  United 
States-Cuban  relations.  Rarely  In  the 
annals  of  our  histoi-y  has  a  more  con- 
sidered, more  judicious,  or  a  wiser  state- 
ment been  issued  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  If  we  remain  faith- 
ful to  this  policy,  it  seems  to  me  the 
course  of  our  relations  with  Cuba  will 
be  handled  In  the  best  way  passible  for 
us.  and,  what  is  even  much  more  impor- 
tant, our  relations  with  the  other  Amer- 
ican States  will  be  put  on  a  very  sound 
and  constructive  bas.s. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  all  of  the 
tenets  of  our  Government  with  respect 
to  relations  with  the  other  American  Re- 
publics as  nations  of  dignity  and  stand- 
ing that  are  entitled  to  respect  and  to 
be  treated  as  good  neighbors,  are  carried 
out  in  the  statement  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  But — and  this 
is  a  big  "but" — we  will  not  let  ourselves 
be  subjected  to  tyranny,  and  will  not 
allow  Americans  to  be  deprived  of  prop- 
erty rights  without  international  law 
and  without  compensation,  and  we  will 
not  allow  Cuba  to  run  wild  In  terms  of 
jeopardizing  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

In  view  of  the  editorial  In  the  New 
York  Times,  in  view  of  the  pendency  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  properly  giving  increased 
power  to  the  President  to  deal  with  the 
situation,  in  view  of  the  exacerbation  of 
our  relations  with  Cuba  and  the  impend- 
ing trip  of  Castro  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  Khrushchev  to  Cuba.  I  think  it 
is  high  time  to  reiterate  the  statement 
of  high  policy  by  our  Government,  which 
I  express  with  assurance  will  be  followed 
in  our  relations  with  Cuba,  a  relation 
which  should  be  dignified,  just,  and 
strong. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial which  api>eared  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  policy  statement  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  issued 
in  January  last  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  29,   19«01 
Akti-Tanketxsm  vn  Cuba 

We  must  continually  ponder  on  the  tad 
state  of  Cuban-United  States  relations.  A 
delicate  and  dangerous  pass  has  been  reached 
and  It  Is  vital  for  North  Americans  to  under- 
stand the  Issues,  the  feelings  and — Insofar  as 
It  is  possible — the  policies  of  the  Cuban 
revolutionaries. 

To  do  so  Is  not  to  excuse  what  the  Cubans 
are  doing  and  saying  when  so  much  of  It  is 
bad  or  unnecessary,  but  we  will  never  be  able 
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to  cope  with  UiUs  sltuaUon  properly  If  we  do 
not  know  why  the  Cubans  act  the  way 
they  do. 

To  start  with,  we  must  not  underestimate 
the  Intelligence,  depth  of  feeling,  and  courage 
of  the  young  Cuban  leaders.  They  may  seem 
tragically  mistaken  to  us  In  many  ways,  but 
they  are  formidable  opponents  and  must  be 
treated  as  such.  Next,  we  must  recognize 
that  anti-Yankeelsm  has  a  long  and  compli- 
cated history  In  Cuba;  It  was  not  Invented  by 
Fidel  Castro  or  the  Communists.  For  this 
generation  Its  climax  came  with  the  Amer- 
ican policy  of  favoring  the  hated  dictator, 
General  Batista. 

On  January  1,  1959,  "came  the  revolution." 
Among  Its  major  objectives  was  to  achieve 
what  Cubans  considered  to  be  sovereignty 
and  lndej>endence  of  the  United  States  In  the 
economic,  political,  and  cultural  fields. 
When  they  were  attacked  In  the  United  States 
for  the  way  this  was  being  done,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  war  criminals,  for  the  tolerance  of 
communism,  and.  In  some  cases,  for  even 
having  a  revolution,  they  claimed  that  they 
had  to  defend  themselves  by  fighting  back 
Add  to  this  the  desire  to  sustain  the  revolu- 
tion at  a  fever  pitch.  An  enemy  Is  always 
xiseful. 

At  the  same  time,  the  policy  naturally  was 
given  hemispheric  scope.  There  was  a  genu- 
ine desire  among  the  Cuban  revolutionaries 
to  see  the  remaining  dictators  overthrown 
There  was  a  belief  that  their  formula  for 
social  revolution  would  benefit  th»  common 
people  of  Latin  America.  Most  of  all,  they 
realized  that  they  could  not  sustain  their 
revolution  in  isolation.  As  they  saw  it, 
they  had  to  forestall  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  turn  the  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions against  them.  One  obvious  way  to  win 
friends  throughout  the  hemisphere  was  to 
play  on  the  historic  and  prevailing  antl- 
Yankeetsm  Finally,  the  same  conflict  was 
extended  to  the  outer  world  by  turning 
toward  the  Soviet  bloc  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  U.S.  pK)wer. 

These  are  the  major  highlights  of  a  com- 
plex and  deplorable  situation.  They  must  be 
understixxl  even  while  they  are  being  de- 
plored. 


(From   the   Concxxssionai.  Rkcoks,   Jan.   26. 
1960) 

Tkxt  or  Statembnt  on  Ui»mcD  States- 
CtTBAN  Relations 

Secretary  of  State  Christian  A  Herter  and 
I  have  been  giving  careful  consideration  to 
the  problem  of  relations  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
Ambassador  Philip  W  Bonsai,  who  is  cur- 
rently In  Washington,  shared  In  our  discus- 
sions. 

We  have  been,  for  many  months,  deeply 
concerned  and  perplexed  at  the  steady  de- 
terioration of  those  relations  reflected  es- 
pecially by  recent  public  statements  by 
Prime  Minister  Castro,  of  Cuba,  as  well  as 
by  statements  In  official  publicity  organs  of 
the  Cuban  Government.  These  statements 
contain  unwarranted  attacks  on  our  Govern- 
ment and  on  our  leading  officials.  These 
attacks  involve  serious  charges  none  of 
which,  however,  has  been  the  subject  of 
formal  representations  by  the  Government 
of  Cuba  to  our  Government.  We  believe 
these  charges  to  be  totally  unfounded. 

We  have  prepared  a  restatement  of  our 
policy  toward  Cuba,  a  country  with  whose 
people  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
enjoyed  and  expect  to  continue  to  enjoy  a 
flrm  and  mutually  beneficial  friendship. 

The  U.S.  Government  adheres  strictly  to 
the  policy  of  nonintervention  in  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  other  countries,  including  Cuba. 
This  policy  Is  Incorporated  in  our  treaty 
commitments  as  a  member  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

Second,  tlie  U.S  Government  has  consist- 
ently endeavored  to  prevent  Illegal   acts  In 


the  territory  ludej  Its  Jurisdiction  directed 
against  other  governments.  The  U.S.  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  been  Increasingly 
successful  In  the  prevention  of  such  acts. 
The  U.S.  record  In  this  respect  compares 
very  favorably  with  that  of  Cuba  from  whose 
territory  a  number  of  Invasions  directed 
against  other  countries  have  departed  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  In  several  cases  attended 
with  serious  loss  of  life  and  property  dam- 
age In  the  territory  of  those  other  countries. 
The  US.  authorities  will  continue  to  enforce 
US.  laws,  including  those  which  reflect  com- 
mitments under  Inter-American  treaties, 
and  hope  that  other  governments  will  act 
similarly.  Our  Government  has  repeatedly 
Indicated  that  It  will  welcome  any  informa- 
tion from  the  Cuban  Government,  or  from 
other  governments,  regarding  Incidents  oc- 
curring within  their  Jurisdiction  or  notice 
wliich  would  be  of  assistance  to  otir  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  this  respect. 

Third,  the  U.S.  Government  views  with  in- 
creasing concern  the  tendency  of  spokesmen 
of  the  Cuban  Government,  Including  Prime 
Minister  Castro,  to  create  the  illusion  of  ag- 
gressive acts  and  conspiratorial  activities 
aimed  at  the  Cuban  Government  and  attrib- 
uted to  U.S.  officials  or  agencies.  The  pro- 
motion of  unfounded  Ulusions  of  this  kind 
can  hardly  facilitate  the  development,  in  the 
real  Interests  of  the  two  peoples,  of  relations 
of  understanding  and  confidence  between 
their  governmenU.  The  US.  Goverrunent  re- 
grets that  its  earnest  efforts  over  the  past 
year  to  establish  the  basis  for  such  under- 
sUndlng  and  confidence  have  not  been  recip- 
rocated. 

Fourth,  the  U.S.  Government,  of  course, 
recf>gulze«  the  right  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment and  people  In  the  exercise  of  their 
national  sovereignty  to  undertake  those  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  reforms  which, 
with  due  regard  to  their  obligations  under 
International  law,  they  may  think  desirable. 
This  position  has  frequently  been  stated  and 
it  reflects  a  real  understanding  of  and  sym- 
p>athy  with  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people.  Similarly,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  people  will  continue  to  assert  and 
to  defend,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  sov- 
ereignty, their  legitimate  Interests. 

Fifth,  the  U.S.  Government  believes  that 
its  cltizeixs  have  made  constructive  contri- 
butions to  the  economies  of  other  countries 
by  means  of  their  investments  and  their 
work  in  those  countries,  and  that  such  con- 
tributions, taking  into  account  changing 
conditions,  can  remain  on  a  mutually  satis- 
factory basis.  The  U.S.  Government  will 
continue  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Cuban  Government  any  Instances  in  which 
the  rights  of  Its  citizens  under  Cuban  law 
and  under  International  law  have  been  dis- 
regarded, and  In  which  redress  under  Cuban 
law  is  apparently  unavailable  or  denied.  In 
this  connection  it  is  the  hope  of  the  US 
Government  that  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  governments  In  matters  recog- 
nized under  International  law  as  subject  to 
diplomatic  negotiations  will  be  resolved 
through  such  negotiations.  In  the  event 
that  disagreements  between  the  two  govern- 
ments concerning  this  matter  should  persist. 
It  would  be  the  Intention  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  solutions  through  other  ap- 
propriate Uiternatlonal  procedures. 

The  above  points  seem  to  me  to  furnish 
reasonable  basis  for  a  workable  and  satis- 
factory relationship  between  our  two  sov- 
ereign countries.  I  should  like  only  to  add 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  Cuban  F>eople  to  recog- 
nize and  defeat  the  Intrigues  of  international 
communism  which  are  aimed  at  destroying 
democratic  Institutions  In  Cuba  and  the 
traditional  and  mutually  beneficial  friend- 
ship between  the  Cuban  and  American 
peoples. 


TRAVELS  TO  THE  WEST 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
strong  rumors  that  a  great  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  other  Members 
of  Congress  will  be  traveling  west 
shortly.  I  sliould  like  to  call  attention 
to  an  article  published  in  the  Simday 
New  York  Times  of  June  19.  1960.  which 
has  to  do  with  the  crossroads  of  the 
West,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  p>oint  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  19,  19601 
Mormon  Shkines  Draw  Sdmmkk  Sightseers 
(By  Jack  Goodman) 
Salt  Lake  Cttt. — Curbslde  parking  spaces 
on  four  downtown  Salt  Lake  City  streets, 
thoughtfully  reserved  for  vacationists,  are 
again  filled  daily  with  cars  bearing  license 
plates  from  Hawaii,  Alaska.  New  York,  and 
other  exotic  regions.  Clad  in  sports  shirts. 
slacks  and  print  dresses,  sightseers  are  again 
swarming  Into  one  of  the  Nation's  most  un- 
tisual  structures.  Here,  for  Instance,  they 
literally  can  hear  a  pin  drop;  they  can  listen 
to  one  of  the  world's  great  organs,  attend 
concerts  or  rehearsals  of  a  notable  choir. 
and  observe  the  Mormon  faithful. 

In  1959.  according  to  the  Mormon  informa- 
tion service  here,  fully  1  million  sightseers 
entered  the  grounds  of  the  Salt  Lake  Mor- 
mon Temple  and  Tabernacle  This  Is  as 
many  visitors  as  are  attracted  to  such  major 
scenic  centers  as  Zion  or  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Parks. 

Arriving  by  car.  or  by  the  buses  which 
serve  rail  and  airborne  tourists,  the  visitors, 
as  reported  in  surveys  taken  by  the  Informa- 
tion service,  often  frankly  admit  to  a  desire 
to  see  "genuine  Mormons."  Interviewed  by 
local  newsmen  after  leaving  the  tabernacle 
precincts  however,  they  generally  report  that 
■'Mormons  are  Just  like  anyone  else  "  They 
are  likely  also  to  add  that  the  organ  Is 
really  remarkable,"  and  ask  "how  does  the 
tabernacle  roof  stay  up?" 

NOTABLE    BT7ILDING 

The  tabernacle,  built  by  tmtutored  "prim- 
itive" architects  under  the  orders  of  Brlgham 
Young.  Is  only  now  being  recognized  by  dis- 
ciples of  modern  architecture  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  "most  honest  structures." 

It  is  worth  far  more  than  a  passing 
glance  by  sightseers.  In  a  visit  to  Utah 
shortly  before  his  death,  the  noted  modem 
architect.  Frank  Uovd  Wright,  clambered 
Into  the  loft  gpace  shelterf!!.?  the  Ftrurture's 
prodigious.  brldgeUke  wcxxlen  trusses, 
studied  their  measurements,  tapped  hand- 
made dowels,  and  termed  the  1863  dume  "as 
fine  as  a  clipper  ship,  almost  as  important 
as  the  Brooklyn  Bridge   ' 

The  average  sightseer  will  not  mount  the 
narrow  plank  stairs  from  the  tabernacle  bal- 
cony to  the  top  of  the  domelike  rcxif  80 
feet  above  the  pleasant,  tree-shaded  walks 
surrounding  the  buUdlng.  Bui  lie  wi;i  en- 
counter  many   fascinating  things. 

The  pin -dropping  demonstration  to  illus- 
trate the  tabernacle's  amazing  acoustics  Is 
performed  by  guides  whenever  a  group  of 
30  or  so  sightseers  is  on  hand  The  visitors 
are  clustered  at  one  end  of  the  tabernacle 
and  the  pin  Is  dropped  as  much  as  200  or 
more  feet   away.     It  can   t>e   clearly  heard. 

Organ  recitals  are  free  to  the  public  at 
12:10  p.m.  dally,  tabernacle  choir  rehearsals 
are  open  to  the  public  at  least  2  evenli^gs 
weekly,  and  {ruests  are  also  welcome  at  8 
a.m.  Sunday  morning  choir  broadcasts. 
Guided  tours  are   led  by  locAl  businessmen. 

Entering  the  church  block,  known  as  Tem- 
ple Square,  sightseers  are  permitted  to 
wander  freely  or  can  join  g\ilded  parties,  with 
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an  admonition  agamsc  smoking,  which  Is 
contrary  both  to  the  Mormon  precept  and  the 
local  fire  laws 

The  tabernacle,  which  bulks  largest  as  a 
visitor  attraction  Is  lower  and  less  conven- 
tional than  the  Hanking  Salt  Lake  Temple. 
a  many-spired,  semi-Gothic  edifice  to  which 
non-Marraons  are  not  allowed  entry.  This 
temple,  begun  In  1853  and  40  years  In 
building,  is  made  of  huge  granite  blocks 
quarried  west  of  Utah's  present-day  Alta  ski 
resort,  and  hauled  to  the  site  by  oxen.  Its 
210-foot-hlgh  east  tower  Is  topped  by  a 
12-foot  gold-leaf  copper  figure  of  a  trumpet- 
ing angel,  called  Moroni  by  the  Book  of 
Mormon, 

The  tabernacle  Is  completely  lacking  in 
achitectural  ornament.  One  of  the  world's 
great  auditoriums  as  regards  both  acoustics 
and  unobstructed  space.  It  Is  250  feet  long. 
150  feet  wide,  seats  8,000  comfortably,  but 
has  had  11.000  persons  crammed  Into  Its 
benches. 

THE    INSPIRATION 

Apocryphal  or  no.  Mormon  folklore  re- 
ports that  the  leader  Brigham  Young,  open- 
ing his  umbrella  In  a  rainstorm,  told  a  com- 
panion that  such  a  system  of  ribbed  supports 
as  the  umbrella  showed,  might  answer  the 
problems  of  a  clear-span  church  structure 
such  as  ■»-re  plaguing  hini.  Next  day.  break- 
fastlutj  w.-h  his  numerous  progeny,  he 
cracked  a  hardbcUed  egg  lengthwise,  put  It 
on  its  flat  side,  and  further  expounded  his 
architectural  Ideas 

As  a  result.  In  1863,  16  years  after  his 
pioneering  people  entered  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  the  tabernacle's  builders  em- 
ployed the  so-called  Remington  truss  bridge 
principle  of  construction.  It  utilized 
wooden  ribs  In  a  manner  not  unlike  that  of 
umbrella  stays.  The  trusses  or  rafters  were 
slabs  of  wood,  each  a  foot  wide,  3  inches  thick, 
and  12  feet  long  Steamed,  then  bent,  then 
doused  in  cold  water  to  set.  they  were  hoisted 
Into  place  by  oxp>ower  to  form  the  curved 
sections  of  the  roof. 

As  each  six  beams  were  placed,  they  were 
p>€gged  together  with  handmade  wooden 
dowels  22  inches  long,  smeared  with  home- 
made cowhoof  glue,  and  driven  home  with 
mallets. 

R.*WHIDE    BINDING 

When  beams  showed  splits  or  weakness, 
they  were  tied  tightly  with  rawhide,  and  the 
rawhide  was  soaked  with  water.  As  it  dried, 
the  rawhide  contracted  to  form  splints, 
which  are  as  tight  and  secure  today  as  when 
applied  nearly  a  century  ago.  Plastered  in- 
side, the  domelike  celling  which  resulted  Is 
largely  unchanged,  although  the  outside  roof 
shlngle«  have  been  replaced  with  aluminum 
sheeting  at  a  flreprooflng  measure. 

Inside,  simple,  hard  wooden  benches  ac- 
commodate congregations,  choir,  and  sym- 
phony audiences  or  sightseers  who  learn  In 
practical  fashion  that  upholstery  was  one 
art  that  stern  Latter-day  Saints  found  need- 
less Brigham  Young's  voice  first  echoed 
through  the  building  in  1867,  10  years  before 
his  death. 

Neither  the  tabernacle  nor  the  organ  in 
it  would  be  as  famous  or  useful  without 
•he  other.  The  structure,  providing  that 
unique  sounding  shell  In  which  a  pin 
dropped  at  the  choirmaster's  stand  can  be 
heard  throughout  the  house,  also  makes  the 

ajestlc  bass  organ  notes  boom  and  rever- 
erate  In  spine-tingling  fashion. 

The  oi^an  Its  burnished  wood  and  gilded 
pipes  providing  the  tabernacles  major  In- 
terior embellishment  had  Its  beginnings 
with  an  expenditure  of  $900  for  materials 
in  1857.  when  a  Mormon  convert  and  organ- 
maker.  Joseph  Ridges,  started  prefabricating 
the  instrument  on  the  temple  grounds  be- 
fore  the   tabernacle   walls  began   rising. 

Ridees  had  to  travel  300  miles  to  south- 
ern Utah  to  find  suitable  yellow  pine,  and 
spent  more  than  a  dozen  years  handsawlng 


lar^e  and  .small  timbers  for  the  90-ton  mon- 
ster which  i.s  -hp  basis  of  today's  much-en- 
larsied  organ  The  original  organ  had  2,000 
pipes  ranging  from  6  inches  to  32  feet  In 
length  and  was  completed   In   1874 

Today,  the  use  of  electric  power  has  re- 
placed hand  pumping  and  hydraulic  mecha- 
nisms. The  organ  now  numbers  11,000  pipes 
with  5  manuals,  and  such  organists  as  Dr. 
Alexander  Schrelner  and  Prank  Asper  who 
perform  for  visitors  dally  say  they  can  pro- 
duce 36,000  vigintiUion  sound  combinations, 
which  would  be  the  figtxre  36  followed  by  66 
zeroes. 

BACH    TO    SOUSA 

At  a  typical  hour-long,  noontime  recital, 
vacationists  touring  the  tabernacle  hear  a 
half  dozen  numbers  ranging  from  Bach  to 
Sousa.  Offlceworkers  and  businessmen  from 
downtown  Salt  Lake  City,  filter  Into  the  tab- 
ernacle, too.  and  the  greensward  outside  Is 
used  for  relaxing  and  dozing,  somewhat  In 
the  manner  of  New  York's  Trinity  and  St. 
Pauls  Church  yards. 

Elsewhere  on  the  parklike  temple  grounds, 
vacationists  can  view  such  Mormon  memo- 
rabilia as  handcarts  and  ox  yokes  used  on 
the  1847  trek  across  the  plains,  small  arms, 
tools,  furniture,  and  clothing  of  the  pioneer 
era,  housed  In  a  small  museum. 

A  block  to  the  east,  on  South  Temple 
Street,  a  pair  of  handsome  residences  and  a 
small  Intervening  structure,  all  built  In  the 
1850-60  period,  give  thoughtful  visitors  other 
clues  to  Mormon  art  and  architecture,  as  well 
as  to  more  publicized  aspects  of  the  pioneer 
period. 

The  largest  of  these  old  structures,  a 
many-gabled  affair.  Is  called  Lion  House,  and 
was  the  residence  of  Brigham  Young,  a  dozen 
of  his  19  wives,  and  of  a  score  or  more  of 
Youngs  56  children.  Open  to  the  public.  It 
houses  a  modest  cafeteria  whose  patrons  can 
also  lunch  outdoors  under  the  same  cotton - 
woods  which  once  sheltered  the  patriarch 
and  his  family.  Two  doors  east,  the  Beehive 
House,  official  residence  of  Brigham  Young  in 
which  he  received  guests  in  a  style  befitting 
the  leader  of  both  a  church  and  a  sizable 
western  territory,  is  now  being  carefully 
restored. 

Built  in  1855.  the  Beehive  House,  like  the 
Lion  House,  shows  the  Influence  of  New  Eng- 
land, mldwestern.  and  southern  architec- 
tural styles  upon  Mormon  builders  From 
some  angles,  the  Beehive  House  resembles  a 
p>orticoed  southern  mansion,  from  others  Its 
rooftop  "captain's  walk"  Is  reminiscent  of 
New  Bedford.  Currently,  1910  partitions  and 
fixtures  are  being  ripped  out.  and  after  con- 
siderable historical  research,  the  interior  Is 
being  restored  and  refurnished  to  recall  the 
Utah  of  1850-1860. 

Linking  the  two  Young  residences  Is  a 
small  office  structure,  also  used  by  the  pio- 
neer. Among  Its  features  Is  a  unique  false 
panel  giving  entry  to  upstairs  passageways — 
possibly  to  permit  the  bearded  patriarch  to 
avoid  unwanted  callers. 

TOtTNG'S    CRAVE 

Oddly  enough,  while  visitors  swarm 
through  the  tabernacle  he  helped  design,  visit 
his  homes,  and  otherwise  learn  of  the  Mor- 
mon leader's  works,  the  grave  of  Brigham 
Young  is  tucked  away  off  the  beaten  path  of 
most  sightseers. 

Enclosed  by  a  low  iron  rail  fence,  set  In  a 
pleasant  patch  of  greensward  on  First  Avenue 
near  A  Street  overlooking  the  city  that  he 
founded  and  planned,  the  Brigham  Young 
grave  is  marked  only  by  a  small  stone. 

On  one  side,  a  garage  and  billboard  cut  off 
the  view  across  the  city,  the  valley,  and  the 
spectacular  Wasatch  Mountain  peaks  On 
the  east,  a  vicant  lot  Is  littered  with  beer 
cans  and  ol^  newspapjers 

While  styTues  on  Salt  Lake's  Main  Street 
and  at  the'mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon  pay 
tribute  to  the  man.  and  while  efforts  to  honor 
him  at  the  New  York  University  Hall  of  Fame 


are  under  way.  Utaharus  admit  that  some 
efforts  should  be  made  to  Improve  access  to 
his  burial  place  for  both  tourlsta  and 
residents. 

Meanwhile,  the  unique  tabernacle,  temple, 
and  the  way  of  life  he  helped  build  remain 
prime  tourist  attractions 


THE  MORMONS  AND  MODERN  UTAH 

Mr,  MOSS,  Mr,  President,  the  May  2. 
1960.  Issue  of  the  New  Leader  contains 
an  article  entitled  "The  Mormons  and 
Moderft  Utah,"  written  by  John  Herling. 
a  reputable  reporter  and  columnist  who 
specializes  in  the  field  of  labor. 

While  the  article  does  not  necessarily 
represent  my  point  of  view,  nevertheless, 
it  is  a  very  interesting  and  provocative 
article,  which  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
comment. 

Becau.se  it  has  been  so  interesting  and 
so  widely  commented  upon.  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  reprinted 
immediately  following  these  remarks,  so 
that  it  may  be  readily  available  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  Leader.  May  3,  1960) 

The  Mormons  and  Modern  Utah 

(By  John  Herling) 

Today  in  Utah  the  strains  of  the  modern 
world  are  cracking  America's  closest  approxi- 
mation to  a  church-State.  Here,  more  than 
a  century  ago.  Brigham  Young,  the  implac- 
able organizer  of  the  Mormon  Church,  an- 
nounced with  finality:  "This  is  the  place." 
Utah  thereby  became  the  permanent  home 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  a  severely  disciplined  theocratic  so- 
ciety, but  one  with  a  coldly  pragmatic  view 
toward  the  economics  of  existence.  In  the 
decades  which  have  succeeded  the  bearded 
old  patriarch,  the  Mormon  Church  has  not 
only  multiplied  many  times  over.  It  haa 
come  to  dominate.  In  a  way  unique  In  tbia 
Republic,  the  social,  political  and  business 
life  of  an  entire  State. 

Mormons  comprise  70  percent  of  Utah's 
800.000  population.  The  church's  doctrinal 
code  Is  widely  and  willingly  observed  by  them 
as  a  personal  way  of  life;  it  pervades  their 
State  and  municipal  governments,  their  edu- 
cational system  and  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood. For  the  church  not  only  commands 
their  time  as  missionaries,  it  exacts  a  10th 
of  their  income  and  literally  owns  and  oper- 
ates the  biggest  diversified  Industrial  empire 
in  the  Mountain  States, 

Though  sometimes  blurred  by  the  impact 
of  personalities,  political  distinctions  have 
been  steadily  maintained  in  Utah,  even 
through  church  fiat.  This  actually  happened 
in  1896  when  Utah  was  at  last  admitted  to 
the  Union  as  the  46th  State  That  year,  the 
church  leaders,  not  sure  whether  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States  would  be 
William  McKlnley  or  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  decided  to  play  It  safe  by  assigning 
church  members  to  both  parties.  Thus,  reli- 
gious expediency  determined  the  party  lines 
In  Utah's  first  years  of  statehood  Since 
then,  of  course,  political  differences  have 
sharpened  and  t>ecome  more  meaningful. 
They  now  affect  the  ultimate  reaches  of 
church  leadership  and  the  State's  expanding 
{xjpulatlon, 

Utah  Is  the  creation  of  the  Mormon  pio- 
neers. Mormons  had  been  hard  driven  and 
persecuted  In  one  place  after  another. 
Joseph  Smith,  founder  of  the  church,  was 
murdered;  his  followers  threatened  by  mobe. 
The  leaders  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  simply 
decided    they   would   seek   refuge   In    a   place 
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nobody  else  corild  possibly  want.  To  earn 
their  right  of  uncontested  settlement  the 
Mormons  enlisted  a  battalion  in  the  Mexi- 
can War.  with  the  approval  of  President 
Polk.  Rejected  by  American  society,  as  then 
constituted,  the  Mormons  decided  to  build  a 
society  based  on  their  own  religious  concepts. 
Today,  the  power  of  the  Mormon  Church 
rests  on  the  Interdependence  of  the  temporaJ 
and  spiritual  life,  the  system  of  tithing  by 
the  faithful  Mormons  (contributing  10  per- 
cent of  Income  to  the  church),  and  an  in- 
grained sense  of  loyalty  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Mormon  community.  While  interlocking 
biwlness  and  political  careers  of  Innumerable 
Mormon  church  leaders  might  justify  such 
a  conclusion.  Mormon  spokesmen  carefully 
■  point  out  that  officially  the  church  does  not 
take  sides  In  partisan  politics.  Many  Mor- 
mons and  non-Mormons  skeptically  discern 
a  considerable  gap  between  the  nonpartisan 
theory  and  the  actual  practice. 

Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital,  with  almost  a 
third  of  the  State's  population.  Is  about  55 
percent  Mormon  Outside  Salt  Lake,  com- 
munities are  almost  completely  Mormon; 
&6  percent  of  the  258  State  and  county 
officials  are  Mormon,  and  the  same  percentage 
holds  for  all  candidates,  winners  or  losen?. 
Democrats  or  Republicans.  The  Mormon 
domain  Is  divided  Into  wards  or  parishes, 
with  an  average  of  at>out  650  persons  to  a 
ward  Over  each  presides  a  bishop  Every 
Mormon  in  good  standing  ( In  or  out  of  Utah ) 
must  t>elong  to  a  ward  organlzatlen.  Each 
ward  keeps  a  filing  Fystcm  up  to  date  by 
monthly  visits  to  every  M<-)rmon  hcwne.  At 
6-year  Intervals  a  complete  ward  census  is 
taken,  and  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City  head- 
quarters, A  group  of  wards  constitutes  a 
stake,  which  Is  headed  by  a  president. 

At  the  pinnacle  operate  the  first  presi- 
dency and  the  12  apostles  and  associated 
offlclals.  a  total  of  32.  who  constitute  the 
••general  authorities."  The  first  presidency  Ls 
presently  made  up  of  three  men;  the  presi- 
dent himself,  the  gentle  and  revered  David 
O.  McKay,  and  his  two  counaelors.  one — the 
strong-willed  J  Reuberr  Clark,  a  rock-ribbed 
Republican  octogenarian  who  was  once 
President  Herbert  Hoovers  Under  Secretary 
erf  State,  and  the  second — Henry  D.  Moyle. 
a  oonservatlve  Democrat,  a  former  oil  com- 
pany executive  who  once  lost  out  In  a  guber- 
natorial primary  to  a  liberal  Democrat. 

The  bishops,  presidents  of  stakes,  and 
thousands  of  church  functionaries  are  main- 
ly businessmen,  professionals,  farmers  and 
others  who  devotedly  ser%'e  the  church  with- 
out salary.  Most  continue  to  follow  their 
private  businesses.  Key  leaders  bring  a  con- 
•ervatlve  business  point  of  view  Into  the 
church  community.  Originally  organized  to 
provide  life's  necessities  for  the  "peculiar 
people  "  on  a  self-sufficient  basis,  the  Mor- 
mon Church  today  directly  owns  or  sub- 
atantlally  controls — Inside  and  outeide  of 
Utah — enterprises  in  merchandising,  bank- 
ing. Insurance,  broadcasting,  publishing, 
food  processing,  hotels  and  real  estate  man- 
agement. These  businesses,  competitive,  and 
run  for  profit,  are  directed  by  church  au- 
thorities. The  presidency  of  the  church,  in 
effect.  Is  the  executive  committee  of  an  Inter- 
state buslnees  empire :  the  council  of  apostles 
Is  Its  board  of  directors.  Many  Mormons 
with  successfvil  business  careers  are  drawn 
back  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  manage  the  en- 
terprises; several  apostles  had  first  won 
their  reputations  In  public  utilities,  oil  com- 
panies, or  the  professions.  To  many  Mor- 
mons &nA  non-Mormons  they  appear  to 
have  equated  conservative  business  philoso- 
phy with  pragmatic  church  policy. 

Opposition  to  this  conservative  control 
today  characterizes  Utah's  liberal  transfor- 
mation. This  may  be  dlvHVed  Into  aereral 
parts. 

A  comparatively  new  organteatlonal  force. 
the  trade  urxlons,  had  t>ecome  a  key  area  of 
liberal  political  and  social  aspirations.     The 


first  labor  temple  In  Salt  Lake  was  built 
in  1894,  but  the  vmlons  were  generally  re- 
garded as  beyond  the  pale.  Nevertheless, 
union  leadership  and  membership  In  Utah 
Is  also  Mormon,  many  of  them  bearing  dis- 
tinguished pioneer  Mormon  names.  They 
are  not  usually  "gentiles"  as  non-Mormons 
are  called,  and  proportionately  they  Include 
no  more  "Jack  Mormons,"  the  term  for  non- 
Mormons — than  do  other  cross  sections  of  the 
population.  While  clinging  to  their  religious 
affiliations — their  children  enter  the  Mor- 
mon priesthood,  their  wives  perform  church 
work,  and  in  some  areas  of  the  State,  union 
men  are  bliihops — many  of  the  organized  la- 
bor representatives  regard  the  cb',^jrch  lead- 
ership as  mainly  antiunion.  One  union 
spoketman  remarked  deprecatlngly  that  the 
Mormon  Church  Is  the  only  church  organi- 
zation In  the  United  States  whose  leadership 
supports  the  rlght-to-work,  or  antl-unlon- 
shop  law,  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

The  belief  that  church  Influence  has  been 
loaded  against  them  dlsuesses  many  of  the 
50.000  trade  unionists  In  the  State.  In  re- 
cent years  their  number  has  Increased.  The 
influx  of  new  Large-scale  gentile  controlled 
Industries,  lite  United  States  Steel,  has  at- 
tracted many  workers  from  other  States,  and 
has  added  variety  to  the  population.  To 
older  unions  In  the  building  trades,  team- 
sters, coal  and  metal  miners  are  now  added 
ste?l,  smelter,  electronic,  and  missile  workers. 
For  a  while,  church  leaders,  brought  up  in 
an  agricultural  society  and  guardians  of  the 
agrarian  virtues,  resisted  the  Introduction  of 
foreign  Industry,  such  as  the  United  States 
Steel  plant  at  Provo.  Though  bowing  to  the 
Inevitable,  the  church  had  not  prepared  the 
Mormons  for  the  hazards  of  life  in  a  gentile 
steel  mill.  At  first  many  devout  Mormon 
workers  regarded  certain  safety  regulations 
as  Interference  with  their  personal  freedom. 
The  great  majority  of  Utah's  trade  unionists 
are  faithful  Mormons,  pay  their  tithes,  fast 
offerings,  and  assessments.  But  they  chafe 
at  what  they  regard  as  refusal  of  the  lead- 
ing Mormon  churchmen  to  accept  unions 
as  essentia]  to  modem  life  as  they  now  wel- 
come the  large  new  enterprises  employing 
industrial  workers. 

Though  the  leadership  of  the  Mormon 
Church  Is  fairly  described  as  predominantly 
conservative  and  Republican,  many  church- 
men find  In  the  State's  political  past,  plenty 
of  evidence  that  the  church  cannot  buck  a 
major  trend.  When  the  depression  hit,  for 
example,  Utah  went  Democratic  In  1932, 
The  venerable  Republican  Senator.  Reed 
Smoot.  once  hlgh-tarlfl  architect  and  apostle 
of  the  church,  was  swept  from  office  despite 
a  stem  front-page  editorial  In  the  church- 
owned  dally  newspaper  demanding  his  re- 
turn. He  was  replaced  by  Elbert  Thomas, 
liberal  civil  libertarian  professor  at  the  Uni- 
v«TSlty  of  Utah,  a  devout  Mormon,  too.  but 
not  as  highly  placed  in  the  church  as  Smoot, 
When  Elbert  Thomas  was  defeated  In  1950 
he  ascribed  his  defeat  to  the  powerful  oppo- 
sition of  the  church  leadership.  "My  chtirch 
has  rejected  me."  he  said  brokenly  to  fellow 
Mormons.  His  successer.  the  Incumbent 
Wallace  F.  Bennett,  Is  a  former  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, whose  economic  philosophy  was  more 
cloeely  attuned  to  that  of  the  dominant 
church  leadership. 

How  completely  can  the  Mormon  Church 
exercise  control?  One  close  observer  put  It 
this  way:  "The  Mormon  Church  can  control 
a  State  Republican  convention.  LI  the 
church  sends  down  the  word  that  a  certain 
man  is  npt  acceptable,  he  Is  dead.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  church  can  Influence,  but 
not  control,  a  Democratic  convention;  In 
contrast,  organissed  labor  can  control  a  Demo- 
cratic convention." 

Corroboration  of  church  rvwer  after  elpr- 
tlons — no  matter  which  :>n.'-ty  •wins-  l5  i.i't 
hard  to  find.  Church  j^respure  was  reearded 
as  decisive  In   swinging  enough  Democrats, 


now  a  majority  In  the  State  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, to  form  a  coalition  with  the  Re- 
publicans In  voting  down  the  repeal  of  the 
rlght-to-work  law.  The  word  had  gone  down 
that  the  "brethren"  wanted  It  that  way,  and 
a  strong  antiunion  position  readily  finds  re- 
sponsive warmth  among  church  men  and 
women  at  top  administrative  levels. 

But  Utah's  patterns  of  social  relationships 
and  modes  of  poiltlcal  expression  are  shift- 
ing. "Significant  political  changes  are 
taking  place  in  Utah."  said  Hugh  B.  Brown, 
one  of  the  12  apostles,  "but  you  mustn't  con- 
clude that  all  my  brethren  agree  with  me 
that  the  change  Is  for  the  good." 

"As  a  liberal  Democrat  I  welcome  this 
change."  says  Apostle  Brown,  a  vigorous  man 
of  76.  But  the  change  he  heralds  Is  not  In- 
variably cheered  In  other  high  Mormon 
places.  It  is  certainly  fought  with  determi- 
nation by  a  senior  fellow  apostle.  Ezxa  Taft 
Benson.  Utah's  Mr.  Republican  and  President 
Bl5enhower'6  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Ben- 
son Is  on  apostolic  leave  of  absence  because 
of  his  Cabinet  duties,  but  religious  obliga- 
tion and  political  anxiety  frequently  send 
him  back  to  Salt  Lake  City  with  a  prayer  In 
his  heart  and  a  political  speech  on  his  11f>s. 

Despite  Benson's  dedicated  efforts  to  keep 
Utah  Republican.  1958  brought  the  surprise 
victory  in  a  three-way  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  of  Frank  E  Moss,  a  Mormon  and 
liberal  Democrat,  who  defeated  both  fellow 
Mormon  Arthur  Watklns,  the  Incumbent 
Republican,  and  J.  Bracken  Lee.  a  former 
Republican  State  Governor  and  mayor  of 
Price.  Utah.  Lee.  a  non-Mormon  (his  wife 
is  Mormon ) ,  is  a  freewheeling  campaigner 
whose  extreme  Isolationism  and  conserra- 
ttsm  have  frequently  been  rewarded  with 
the  support  oi  the  Mormon  business  com- 
munity. In  the  1958  election,  however,  his 
extremism  cost  him  the  regulsir  Republican 
support.  He  had  flashed  away  at  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  as  latter-day  New 
Deallsm.  Because  he  had  over  the  years 
gained  a  strong  personal  following.  '  most 
polls  predicted  Lee's  election,  with  Moss 
running  third  In  Salt  Lake  County.  But 
the  Bracken  Lee  phenomenon  Is  a  political 
variable  of  contlntilng  Influence,  and  a  few 
months  ago,  he  was  able  to  recapture  some 
of  his  personal  support  in  a  consolation  prize 
campaign  when  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Salt 
Lake  City  In  the  nonpartisan  city  election. 

Also  In  1958.  what  signaled  an  Important 
rearrangement  In  the  iK)lltlcal  attitude  of 
many  Utahans  was  Ap>ostle  Brown's  appear- 
ance as  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  State 
Democratic  convention.  The  election  to 
Congress  of  Da\td  King,  over  an  entrenched 
Republican  Congressman  with  strong  church 
backinp.  was  regarded  as  even  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  Moss  victory  because  Kino, 
son  of  a  former  U.S.  Senator,  won  In  a 
straight  two-way  contest.  Apostle  Brown 
had  politically  outwrectled  Apostle  Benson. 
In  many  ways  the  1958  election  Is  regarded 
as  the  turning  In  the  battle  between 
liberals  and  conservatives.  Organized  labor 
became  an  operating  p>olltlcal  Influence  In 
the  State.  Until  then  the  labor  vote  was 
a  vague  body  which  floated  along  Democratic 
lines.  This  time.  Utah  unions  employed 
what  was  for  them  a  new  political  technique. 
They  harnessed  the  traditional  Mormon 
sense  of  mission  to  their  political  activity. 
According  to  union  leaders  the  Democratic 
victories  of  1958.  or  the  labor  contributions 
In  them,  were  made  possible  by  the  enlist- 
ment, for  the  first  time,  of  the  Mormon 
women  who  plunged  Into  campaigning  with 
their  union  husbands,  their  churchly  zeal 
directed  Into  new  channels. 

While  liberal  Mormon  churchmen  and 
Mormon-led  unions  vie  with  conservative 
chtirch  leaders  and  businessmen  for  the  po- 
litical allegiance  of  the  rank-and-file  Mor- 
rr.ons.  another  major  collision  between  the 
liberal  and  the  orthodox  has  been  taking 
place  In  the  field  of  education. 
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The  Mormon  Chvirch  ha£  always  encour- 
aged education  as  a  reilgbiua  and  secular 
duty.  Of  Utah's  thre^  ins'ritu'lons  of  higher 
education,  the  University  of  Utah  in  Salt 
Laije  City  and  Utah  State  at  Logan  are  StAt**- 
owned  and  supported  The  third  Brlgham 
Young  University  at  Prov  ;  is  the  offl'-iai 
Church    university. 

In  church  education.  Dr  Err.e^:  L  Wilkin- 
aon,  president  of  BYU  for  'he  p.tst  7  years, 
has  become  the  dynamic  force  Short,  ar- 
ticulate and  self-confldent.  Wilkinson  has 
been  called  the  Napoleon  of  Mormon  edu- 
cation, 'an  academic  im.perlallst."  He  con- 
siders himself  a  modern  success  story.  A 
highly  skillful  lawyer,  he  fought  through 
the  cx>urt3  the  claims  of  the  Ute  Indians, 
aund  after  more  than  15  years  of  litigation, 
congressional  persuasion  and  sheer  persist- 
ence, he  won  a  $32 -million  claim  against  the 
Federal  Government,  the  largest  such  Judg- 
ment won  against  the  United  States.  He 
proudly  recalls  that  in  collecting  the  $3 
million  fee  ordered  by  the  courts,  he  dis- 
tributed a  good  piu-t  of  it  to  legal  associates, 
and  promptly  sent  the  church  more  than 
#100,000  In  tithing.  He  accepts  no  salary 
as  university  president. 

As  head  of  the  unified  church  school  oys- 
tem  Wilkinson  Ls  responsible  for  the  world- 
wide system  of  Mormon  education.  His 
guide,  he  says.  Is  the  maxim  of  the  firs: 
president  of  the  university.  "You  are  not 
to  teach  the  multiplication  table  without  the 
spirit  of  God."  Along  with  tighter  control 
over  faculty,  he  announced  firmly  that  fac- 
ulty advancement  will  depend  on  concrete 
evidence  of  church  activity.  Including  com- 
pulsory tlthln(»s  The  campus  Itself  has 
been  organlzefi  as  a  stake  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  and  the  whole  student  body  Is 
arranged  as  a  replica  of  church  organization. 

Frankly  suspicious  of  modern  trends  In 
education,  Wilkinson  says  with  a  chuckle: 
■"The  faculty  here  enjoys  full  participation — 
In  carrying  out  the  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration." The  policies,  he  makes  clear,  are 
not  only  church  doctrine.  Wilkinson  ticks 
off  his  own  beliefs,  on  which  he  and  Bracken 
Lee  frequently  see  eye  to  eye.  On  the  United 
Hatlons:  "I  see  no  hope  there.  We  shall 
have  wars  right  up  to  the  millennium."  On 
Federal  aid  to  education:  "We  are  against 
It."  On  unionism:  "We  believe  no  organiza- 
tion should  tell  a  man  how  long  or  bow 
hard  or  under  what  conditions  he  should 
work  We  have  a  theological  doctrine  of 
'fr'?e  agency'  which  teaches  that  every  man 
has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases.  No  govern- 
ment or  person  should  tell  him  what  to  do. 
As  to  a  rlght-to-work  law,  we  are  very  much 
for  It.  We  dont  have  a  university  policy, 
but.  of  course,  I  have  spoken  for  It." 

But  the  Wilkinson  drive  has  strong  oppo- 
sition, less  articulate  In  BYU  but  waxing 
stronger  outside.  Although  Wilkinson  holds 
strong  cards  because  of  his  Identification 
with  the  church  leadership,  his  frank  prose- 
lytizing of  students  and  faculties  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  the  oldest  State  uni- 
versity west  of  the  Mississippi,  has  aroused 
deep  resentment. 

Headed  by  I>r.  A.  Ray  Olpln,  also  a  Mor- 
mon, the  University  of  Utah,  located  In  Salt 
Lake  City,  prides  Itself  on  Its  high  academic 
standards,  complete  academic  freedom,  and 
full  faculty  participation.  Olpln  and  Wil- 
kinson were  undergraduate  friends  at  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  nearly  40  years  ago 
Today,  the  clash  of  these  two  friends  and 
careers  dramatizes  the  nature  of  the  political 
and  Intellectual  hand-to-hand  encounter 
now  going  on  between  the  liberal  and  the 
conservative  In  Utah. 

"It's  unfortunate  that  Ernest  Is  so  com- 
petitive, and  with  publicly  supported  Insti- 
tutions, "  Dr.  Olpln  said.  "He  wants  to  draw 
strength  from  areas  where  other  institutions 
are  strong.  Now.  the  Issue  Is  whether  a 
chiu-ch-supported  school  should  try  to  edu- 
cate all  the  people  or  only  those  of  Ite  own 


membership  Half  our  p>eople,  students  and 
faculty,  are  Latter-day  Saints.  Many  have 
gone  out  on  li-year  mission  for  the  church. 
We  are  unique  In  the  sense  our  students 
are  not  being  indoctrinated.  All  have  free- 
dom of  thought,  with  no  authoritative  or 
dictatorial  overlordshlp.  Wilkinson  has  his 
faculty  In  a  constant  dither,  tries  to  tell 
them  what  to  do.  In  a  State-supported  In- 
stitution you  Just  don't  do  that  " 

In  education.  In  economics  or  In  politics, 
Utah  Is  In  transition.  Because  the  Mormons 
are  a  strongly  Interrelated  people,  the  strug- 
gle over  Ideas  and  Interest  takes  on  an  extra 
dimension  of  personal  pressure.  The  liberals, 
usually  but  not  always  Democratic,  do  not 
want  to  see  a  dominant  church  control  all 
aspects  of  State  life,  and,  as  has  usually 
happened,  along  Republican  or.  for  that 
matter.  Bracken  Lee  lines.  At  the  same  time, 
they  deny  that  they  wish  the  church  to  run. 
or  be  run,  along  Democratic  lines.  They 
reject  the  idea  of  an  all-embracing  political 
church. 

This  liberal  upsurge  among  the  rank-and- 
file  members  of  the  church  has  become  a  ris- 
ing chorus.  To  Apostle  Hugh  Brown,  the 
personification,  in  one  department  at  least, 
of  changing  Utah,  this  means  Democratic 
victory  in  1960.  Bracken  Lee's  political  resur- 
rection notwithstanding.  Because  Apostle 
Brown  now  Interprets  the  church  attitude 
toward  social  reform  quite  differently  from 
some  of  his  colleagues,  he  regards  the  resur- 
gence of  the  Democratic  Party  In  his  State 
as  fitting  and  proper  and,  in  fact,  consonant 
with  religious  good.  This  might  be  a  strange 
way  to  arrive  at  a  political  conclusion  else- 
where In  the  United  States,  but  not  In  Utah. 

In  fact,  what  one  sees  In  Utah  today  is  the 
latest  stage  in  the  transformation  of  a 
State — and  indeed  of  an  American  subcul- 
ture. No  longer  can  Mormons  stand  Isolated 
from  the  mainstream  of  national  develop- 
ment. Powerful  social  and  industrial  forces 
thrust  them  Into  Intellectual  and  political 
integration  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
What  happens  in  Utah,  the  center  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  fans  out  as  well  to  affect 
the  attitudes  of  Mormons  In  the  Intermoun- 
taln  States  and  in  California,  where  the 
Mormons  have  also  grown  fruitful  and  multi- 
plied. Developments  in  Utah  have  convinced 
them  that  it  will  no  longer  be  easily  possible, 
officially  or  obliquely,  for  the  conservative 
church  leaders  to  sustain  customary  social 
or  political  patterns  against  new  and  insist- 
ent pressures. 


CONSERVATION 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  preoc- 
cupation of  the  Nation's  conservation 
and  wildlife  groups  with  wilderness  pres- 
ervation to  the  exclusion  of  the  larger 
aspects  of  conservation  has  been  a 
mounting  concern  to  many  of  us. 

Recently,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  car- 
ried a  particularly  .challenging  editorial 
on  this  subject,  in  which  it  points  out 
the  many  other  areas  to  which  conserva- 
tionists might  dedicate  themselves  with 
profit  to  the  country.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  tlie  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  June  19,  1960] 

CONSEBVATION :    MORX   THAN    LOCKING    OUT 

Hundreds  of  wildlife  leaders.  Including 
some  nationally  prominent  naturalists,  will 
be  in  Salt  Lake  City  this  week  for  the  con- 
vention of  the  Western  Association  of  Game 
and  Ptsh  Commissioners 

The  event  is  a  homecoming  of  sorts  for 
game   offlcUJs   of    13   .s»at*>8   because   the  or- 


ganization waA  bocn  In  Salt  Lake  38  years 
ago  and  its  father  was  Dave  Madaen  of 
Provo,  Utah's  game  and  fish  commlasloner 
at  the  time. 

The  growth  of  the  wUdllfe  movement  has 
been  aooomp&nled  in  most  Instances  by  an 
increased  public  awareness  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  forces  of  nature  in  balance. 
People  are  beginning  to  realize  the  danger 
to  physical  and  mental  well-being  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  bulldozer  and  the 
spread  of  brick  and  blacktop. 

Even  so.  there  are  discouraging  Indications 
that  some  Influential  people  in  the  conserva- 
tion movement  have  narrow  or  specialized 
conceptions  of  8tewardsh.lp  of  natural  re- 
sources. Some  would  set  aside  tracts  keeping 
them  roadless  and  unspoiled  by  man  but 
overlooking  other  important  conservation 
considerations. 

The  Tribune  is  convinced  that  if  a  quarter 
of  the  money,  emotion,  and  professional  ef- 
fort which  has  gone  into  the  wilderness 
preservation  movement  had  been  used  to 
treat  the  horrible  cancers  on  watersheds  and 
ranges,  the  promise  of  America  would  be 
brighter  for  future  generations. 

This  is  not  to  belittle  wilderness  areas. 
They  are  a  growing  need  in  our  complex, 
congested  and  nerve-wracked  society. 

There  are  cases,  however,  where  locking 
out  nxachlnes  and  ignoring  assaults  by  in- 
sects, wild  game  and  disease  are  contrary  to 
sound  consertatlon.  Some  crusaders  wall 
about  the  prospect  of  a  rock  column  being 
watermarked  but  are  silent  about  whole 
mountain  ranges  running  to  ruin. 

A  familiar  complaint  of  stockmen  that 
the  growing  demands  of  outdoor  recreation - 
ists  are  resulting  in  their  grazing  allotments 
being  cut.  needs  to  be  answered  both  in 
words  and  in  performance.  The  too-llttle- 
and-too-late  repair  programs  of  public  land 
agencies  to  save  the  topsoll  are  traceable  to 
public  apathy  or  hostility  to  real  conser- 
vation. 

Without  minimizing  the  damage  done  by 
domestic  animals  and  the  need  for  belated 
adjustments,  the  time  Is  appropriate  to  point 
out  that  depredations  of  wild  game  also  con- 
tribute to  some  watershed  problems. 

Dr  Walter  P.  Cottam,  astute  botanist  and 
range  eoologist,  has  repeatedly  pointed  to 
cases  of  damage  from  domestic  and  game 
animals  on  land  which  for  30  years  has  been 
under  the  very  administration  which  some 
preservationists  want  expanded  to  manage 
other   lands. 

He  favors  a  new  and  honest  reexamination 
of  the  stewardship  of  all  Government  land 
agencies. 

For  example.  Dr  Cottam  has  reported  that 
the  incomparably  beautiful  Kolob  section  of 
Zlon  National  Park  Is  In  a  sad  state  of 
forage  impoverishment  and  accelerated 
erosion.  And  he  points  to  similar  conditions 
on  a  number  of  other  national  parks  and 
monuments.  Corroborating  his  dark  report 
on  the  Kolob,  a  thoughUul  article  In  the 
current  Sunset  magazine  contains  this  sen- 
tence: "Here  the  land  Is  so  badly  overgrazed 
that  you  wonder — as  you  stare  In  shock  at 
square  miles  of  dust — if  It  will  evw  support 
plant  life  again." 

The  damage  by  elk  herds  In  north  Yel- 
lowstone Park  and  vicinity  In  the  past  are  a 
matter  of  record,  A  scientific  study  of  Big 
Game  Ridge  and  vicinity  In  Teton  National 
Forest,  Wyo  ,  made  In  1955  and  released 
recently,  said  that  elk  had  depleted  vegeta- 
tion and  accelerated  soil  erosion.  The  range 
scientists  recommended  drastic  cuts  In  elk 
numbers  In  the  area.  "No  livestock  range 
the  writers  have  ever  seen  has  been  more 
severely  or  extensively  deteriorated,"  they 
said 

These  are  only  examples.  Wilderness  and 
wildlife  spokesmen  could  serve  mankind  bet- 
ter If  they  lent  their  fine  talent  and  resources 
to   enlarging   their  conservation   crusades. 
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UgriTBR  FROM  TEE  WEST 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  once  in  a 
long  while  someone  writes  on  a  matter  of 
consuming  national  importance  with 
such  penetration  and  clarity  that  the 
emerging  analysis  carries  an  undeniable 
ring  of  truth  and  authority  in  every 
line.  I  believe  such  an  article  has  ap- 
peared again  on  the  American  scene.  It 
is  the  E.  B.  White  "Letter  Prom  the 
West"  which  first  appeared  in  the  New 
Yorker,  and  was  reprinted  this  past  Sun- 
day in  the  Washington  Post. 

The  countr^  is  engaged  in  a  vast  de- 
bate on  national  purpose  which  will  grow 
more  intense  as  the  elections  approach. 
Mr.  White's  views,  expressed  in  simple, 
unembellished  prose,  point  out  that  not 
only  do  we  lack  national  purpose  our- 
selves, but  that  the  destiny  of  the  whole 
Western  World  is  fuzzy  and  unclear.  He 
holds  that  until  a  course  is  charted  and 
goals  set,  other  efforts  will  be  sterile. 
The  ai-ticle  is  essential  reading,  in  my 
opinion,  both  for  those  who  believe  in 
the  status  quo  and  those  who  would  start 
marching,  with  or  without  a  clear  pur- 
pose. 

Because  of  the  length  of  the  article,  I 
hesitated  to  ask  that  it  be  included  in  the 
Congressional  Record  in  toto.  But  upon 
rereading,  I  felt  so  strongly  that  it  de- 
served to  be  perpetuated  and  preserved 
in  every  possible  form,  so  that  it  might 
be  discussed  up  and  down  the  land  by 
people  of  all  ages  and  f>olitical  faiths, 
that  I  concluded  it  should  appear. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  by  E.  B.  White,  entitled 
"Letter  Prom  the  West,"  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
sincerely  believe  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  challenging  articles  I  have  ever 
read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  26,  1960] 

Letttk  From  the  West 

(By  E  B  White) 

AVENUE    OF    THE    AMERICAS 

In  1899,  the  year  I  was  born,  a  peace  con- 
ference was  held  at  the  Hagtie.  I  don't  re- 
member how  It  came  out.  but  there  have 
been  two  memorable  wars  since  then,  and  I 
am  now  60,  and  peace  parleys,  some  of  them 
tackling  the  subject  of  disarmament,  have 
been  held  at  Intervals  all  my  life.  At  this 
writing,  five  nations  of  the  East  and  five  of 
the  West  are  studying  disarmament,  hopeful 
of  achieving  peace.  When  last  heard  from, 
they  were  deadlocked,  which  is  the  natural 
condition  of  nations  engaged  in  arms  nego- 
tiations. The  Soviet  Union  has  suggested 
that  they  "start  all  over  again." 

The  West  has  a  real  genius  for  doing  ap- 
proximately what  the  East  wants  It  to  do. 
We  go  to  Paris  and  sit  In  stunned  surprise 
while  Khrushchev  bangs  a  cat  against  a  wall. 
We  go  to  Geneva  and  listen  solemnly  while 
Russia  presents  herself  as  the  author  of  total 
disarmament  and  peace.  We  hasten  to  the 
Security  Council  room  at  the  United  Natlbns 
and  earnestly  defend  ourselves  against  a 
charge  that  we  have  aggressed.  We  join  Eng- 
land lor  Princess  Margaret's  wedding  and 
next  day  we  separate  from  England  again,  to 
return  our  trust  to  last-minute  diplomatic 
conformity.  We  use  the  word  "peace"  the 
way  the  East  likes  to  see  it  used — In  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  President's  formal  speeches, 
and  preceded  by  the  adjectives  "just"  and 
"lasting,"  as  though  peace  were  some  sort  of 


precious  stone  that,  once  discovered,  would 
put  an  end  to  trouble  for  all  time.  I  «\m 
beginning  to  tire  of  running  the  East's 
errands  and  dropping  into  the  Bast's  traps, 
and  I  wish  I  could  set  off  on  a  different 
journey,  under  good  auspices. 

FREEDOM'S    INGREDIENTS 

Senator  McClellan,  In  a  speech  at  Valley 
Forge  quite  a  while  back,  said  that  "the  only 
hope  for  freedom's  survival"  was  moral,  spir- 
itual, political,  economic,  and  military 
strength.  (He  should  have  added  "intellec- 
tual strength")  Happily,  freedom.  If  there 
is  such  an  entity,  Is  well  fixed  for  four  out 
of  five  of  the  Senator's  ingredients.  Freedom 
has  great  moral  strength;  this  is  Its  principal 
advantage  over  communism.  Freedom  has 
the  strength  of  the  spirit.  Freedom  is  strong 
economically— in  the  United  States  and  in 
many  other  capitalist  countries.  It  Is  strong 
in  military  power.  But  It  is  sadly  lacking  in 
political  strength,  because  it  does  not  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  political  unity  and.  unlike 
communism,  does  not  lay  a  course  for  it. 
Two  free  nations,  though  they  may  pull  to- 
gether In  a  crisis,  are  almost  as  far  apart 
diplomatically  as  a  free  nation  and  a  Com- 
munist nation.  The  two  free  nations  are 
obliged  to  conduct  their  affairs  as  though 
they  were  fencing  with  each  other,  as  Indeed 
they  are,  with  parries  and  thrusts,  occasion- 
ally unmasking  to  smile  and  shake  hands 
and  test  each  other  for  popularity  and  good 
will  Alter  the  recent  events  In  Paris,  and 
the  bruises  of  the  night.  It  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  the  West  should  Indulge  Itself 
longer  in  the  pleasures  of  perfect  p>olltlcal 
disunity. 

Soviet  arms,  terrible  as  they  are,  seem  less 
fearsome  to  me  than  the  Soviet's  dedlcatloh 
to  its  political  faith,  which  Includes  the 
clear  goal  of  political  unity.  Russia  openly 
proclaims  her  intention  of  communlzlng  the 
world  and  announces  that  she  Is  on  the 
march.  Not  all  her  cronies  present  the  face 
of  unity — Mao's  China.  Tito's  Yugoslavia, 
Gomulka's  Poland — but  at  least  the  Idea  of 
unity  Is  implicit  in  the  religion  of  commu- 
nism. Must  we  In  the  West  leave  all  the 
marching  to  our  opponent?  I  hope  not.  Not 
until  free  men  get  up  in  the  morning  with 
the  feeling  that  they,  too.  are  on  the  march 
will  the  danger  to  Western  society  begin  to 
subside.  But  marching  is  futile  unless  there 
Is  a  destination,  and  the  West's  destination 
is  fuzzy  Perhaps  I  should  merely  say  that 
it  Is  not  clear  to  me.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  discernible  in  the  utterances  of  our 
statesmen. 

candidates'  themes 
Lately,  I  have  been  browsing  among  the 
books  and  published  speeches  of  some  of  the 
candidates  for  the  Presidency.  Here  are 
some  of  the  themes  against  which  the  con- 
testants knock  their  heads:  disarmament, 
nuclear  testing,  foreign  aid,  civil  liberties,  a 
farm  program,  trade  expyanslon.  payola,  race 
relations,  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
UN  .  peace  with  honor,  peace  with  justice, 
peace  with  safety,  peace  under  the  rule  of 
law,  peace  through  detente,  better  housing, 
better  education,  the  missile  gap,  a  strength- 
ened defense,  the  exploration  of  space.  I 
have  read  Kennedy.  Bowles,  Nixon.  Steven- 
son. Flockefeller,  and  others.  They  speak  of 
new  principles  for  a  new  age,  but  for  the 
most  part  I  find  old  principles  for  a  time 
that  Is  past.  Most  of  the  special  matters 
they  discuss  are  pressing,  but  taken  singly, 
or  added  together,  they  do  not  point  in  a 
steady  direction,  they  do  not  name  a  desti- 
nation that  gets  me  up  In  the  morning  to 
pull  on  my  marching  boots.  Once  In  a  while 
I  try  a  little  march  on  my  own,  stepping 
out  briskly  toward  a  reputable  hill,  but  when 
I  do  I  feel  that  I  am  alone,  and  that  I  am 
on  a  treadmill.  The  way  things  are  now,  we 
could  all  march  for  the  rest  of  our  days  and 
still   not   advance  perceptibly.     This  Is  not 


true  of  the  Soviets.  They  know  perfectly 
well  where  they  want  to  be.  Lately,  it  has 
seemed  that  they  might  get  there. 

"the    NATIONAl,    FRAME" 

Life  magazine,  I  see,  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  free  world's  destiny  with  a  series 
of  pieces  on  "National  Purposes."  The  title 
of  the  series  is  revealing.  America's  pur- 
pose, eveo'one's  purpose  in  the  West,  is  still 
painted  in  the  national  frame.  When  we 
aid  a  friend,  it  Is  foreign  aid.  And  when 
the  aided  country  emerges,  it  gains  inde- 
pendence, thus  adding  one  more  sovereign 
political  unit  to  the  ever-growing  list  of 
destiny  seekers.  When  we  establish  a  mili- 
tary base  In  some  Indispensable  location  out- 
side our  borders,  we  call  it  a  base  on  foreign 
soil,  and  so  It  is.  The  U-2  plane  incident 
disclosed  an  American  pilot  taking  off  from 
an  American  nook  In  Turkey  and  heading 
for  an  American  nook  in  Norway  This  fa- 
mous flight  illustrated  the  queer  conditions 
we  and  our  Western  associates  are  compelled 
to  face — a  world  grown  so  small  that  other 
people's  airfields  are  essential  to  our  own 
safety,  and  ours  to  theirs,  yet  a  world  that 
has  made  no  progress  in  bringing  free  men 
together  in  a  political  community  and  under 
a  common  roof.  The  West's  only  roof  these 
days  is  the  wild  sky,  with  Its  flights,  its  over- 
flights, and  the  boom  of  broken  barriers. 
Our  scientists  long  ago  broke  all  known 
boundaries,  yet  the  rest  of  us  work  sedu- 
lously to  maintain  them.  In  our  pursuits,  in 
our  prayers,  in  our  minds,  and  in  our  con- 
stitutions. We  dwell  in  a  house  one  wall  of 
which  has  been  removed,  all  the  while  pre- 
tending that  we  are  still  protected  against 
the  wind  and  the  rain. 

Most  people  think  of  pe*ce  as  a  state  of 
Nothing  Bad  Happening,  or  Nothing  Much 
Happening.  Yet  If  peace  is  to  overtake  us 
and  make  us  the  gift  of  serenity  and  well- 
being,  it  will  have  to  be  the  state  of  Some- 
thing Good  Happening.  What  is  this  good 
thing?  I  think  it  is  the  evolution  of  com- 
munity, community  slowly  and  surely  in- 
vested with  the  robes  of  Government  by  the 
consent  of  the  Government.  We  cannot 
conceivably  achieve  a  f>eaceful  life  merely 
by  relaxing  the  tensions  of  sovereign  na- 
tions; there  is  an  unending  supply  of  them. 
We  may  gain  a  breather  by  relaxing  a  ten- 
sion here  and  there,  but  I  think  it  a  fallacy 
that  a  mere  easement,  or  diplomacy  trium- 
phant, can  ever  be  the  whole  base  for  peace. 
You  could  relax  every  last  tension  tonight 
and  wake  tomorrow  morning  with  all  the 
makings  of  war.  all  the  familiar  promise  of 
trouble. 

ARMS    reduction 

A  popular  belief  these  days  Is  that  the 
clue  to  peace  is  In  disarmament.  Pick  a 
statesman  of  any  stature  in  any  nation  and 
he  will  almost  certainly  tell  you  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  arms  is  the  gateway  to  peace.  Un- 
fortunately, disarmament  doesn't  have  much 
to  do  with  peace.  I  sometimes  wish  it  had, 
it  enjoys  such  an  excellent  reputation  and 
commands  such  a  lot  of  attention.  Keep- 
ing itself  strong  is  always  a  nation's  flrst 
concern  whenever  arms  are  up  for  discus- 
sion, and  disarmament  is  simply  one  of  the 
devices  by  w-hlch  a  nation  tries  to  Increase 
its  strength  relative  to  the  strength  of  others. 
On  this  naked  earth,  a  nation  that  ap- 
proaches disarmament  as  though  it  were  a 
humanitarian  Ideal  is  either  suffering  from 
delusions  or  deliberately  planning  a  decep- 
tion. 

Chairman  Khrushchev  recently  asked,  "Is 
there  any  way  which  would  remove  the 
threat  of  war  without  prejudicing  the  in- 
terests of  states?"  and  then  answered  his 
own  question:  "We  see  It  in  the  general 
and  complete  disarmament  of  states."  Now. 
even  if  one  were  to  believe  that  Mr  Khru- 
shchev is  averse  to  prejudicing  the  interesU 
of    states,   one    might   still   wonder   whether 
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any  state  relieved  of  Its  weapona  wa«  there- 
by relieved  of  the  threat  of  war.  I  am  afraid 
thiit  blaming  armaments  fcr  war  Is  like 
blarr.ing  fever  far  disease.  Khj-u.shchev's 
total-disarmament  bid  w^  made  fjr  the 
same  reason  he  makes  other  bids:  namely, 
to  advance  the  cau.se  ~>f  International  com- 
munism. Total  dlsartnament  would  not 
leave  anyone  free  of  the  threat  of  war.  It 
would  simply  leave  everyone  temporarily 
without  the  help  r)f  ,-irnis  In  the  event  if  'A'ar 
Disarmament  talks  divert  jur  g.aze  frjni  the 
root  of  the  matter,  which  is  not  the  control 
of  weapon.^  or  weapor_s  themselves,  but  the 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  solution  of 
the  problems  that  give  rise  to  the  use  of 
weapons. 

DLS.1.aMAMKN'T     Li    .KS    ILLUSION 

Disarmament,  I  think.  Is  a  mirage  I  don't 
mean  It  Is  indistinct  or  delusive.  I  mean  It 
isn't  there  Every  fhlp  every  plane  could  be 
scrapped,  every  stockpile  destroyed,  every 
soldier  mustered  '-ut  and  If  the  orl^nal  rea- 
sons fi-ir  holding  arm.=  were  still  present,  the 
world  would  not  have  been  disarmed  Arms 
would  simply  be  in  a  momentary  state  of 
suspension  preparatury  to  new  and  greater 
arms  The  eyes  of  all  of  us  are  fixed  on  a 
shape  we  seem  t  )  see  up  ahead — a  vision  of  a 
w^rld  relaxed  orderly  secure,  friendly.  Dis- 
armament iM.ks  z  "jd  because  It  sounds  good, 
but  iinhappr.y  ^ne  does  not  get  rid  of  dis- 
order by  get^ms  rid  of  munitions,  and  dis- 
armament Is  not  solid  land  containing  a 
harbor.  It  la  an  Illusion  caused  by  political 
phen  Tnena.  Just  as  a  mirage  Is  an  Illusion 
caused  by  atmospheric  phenomena,  a  land 
mass  that  doesn't  exist 

Weapfns  are  worrisome  and  expensive; 
they  make  everyone  edgy.  But  weapons  are 
not  and  never  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  The  only  weapon  In  this  decade 
that  Is  Intrinsically  harmful  Is  the  nuclear 
weapon  during  Its  test  period,  and  that  Is 
a  npw  and  separate  problem,  which  must  be 
dealt  with  separately.  1  think  It  can  and 
will  be  deal'  with,  for  although  It  Is  related 
to  the  balance  of  power,  and  therefore  Is 
capable  T  belrii;  used  for  national  advantage. 
It  carries  a  threat  that  Is  the  same  for  all 
nations,  Eastern  and  Western,  atomic  and 
nonatomlc — the  threat  that  the  earth  will 
eventually  bear  too  great  a  residue  of  poison 
and  will  no  Inn^^r  support  life.  All  nations 
know  this  though  snnne  are  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit It  .A*  i.-v  •■  %■  a  test  ban,  though  full 
ai  danger  f  r  a  '  »  .  "r  signs  It,  has  at  least 
a  reasonable  chance  of  success  provided  the 
nations  signing  It  do  not  disarm.  A  nation 
signing  an  agreement  to  quit  exploding  nu- 
clear weapons  has  a  selfish  Inter'feat  In  honor- 
ing the  agreement.  The  debris  from  tests 
falls  on  home  ground  as  well  as  on  enemy 
territory;  It  covers  the  earth  like  the  dew. 
And  although  the  nation  might  find  many 
attractive  reasons  for  breaking  the  agree- 
ment, the  selfish  reason  would  still  be  pres- 
ent, as  a  deterrent  to  violation.  That  is  why 
we  may  profitably  talk  about  stopping  nu- 
clear tests:  national  self-interest  happens  In 
this  case  to  coincide  with  universal  Interest, 
and  the  whole  business  is  a  simple  matter  of 
human  survival  on  a  shaky  planet.  Usually, 
In  negotiations,  that  Isn't  true.  It  Isn't  true 
of  a  disarmament  agreement,  which  is  no 
sooner  Mgned  than  a  thousand  selfish  reasons 
crop  up  for  wanting  to  violate  it. 

We  hold  arms  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
another  nation's  breaking  its  word,  we  will 
have  something  to  fall  back  on,  something 
by  which  we  can  command  respect,  enforce 
our  pcxition.  and  have  our  way.  Modern 
arms  are  complicated  by  their  very  destruc- 
tlveness.  their  ability  to  turn  and  bite  who- 
ever unleashes  them.  That  is  why  everyone 
Is  pleased  by  the  prospect  of  disarming  and 
why  there  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  raised 
against  arms  And  how  are  we  to  disarm? 
By  signing  a  treaty  And  what  is  a  treaty? 
A  treaty  is  a  document  that  is  generally  re- 


a^rded  as  so  untnistwortl.y  we  feel  w<»  must 
hold  arms  in  >rder  tio  make  sure  were  not 
disad  van  tailed  by  its  being  broken  In  other 
words,  we  are  serli  u.'ily  profxislng  t*^)  sign  an 
agreement  to  abandon  the  very  thing  we  will 
need  m  the  event  that  the  aejreement  Itself 
J. Ills  to  stick.  Thijs  seeiTLs  a  queer  program 
to  me. 

In  drawing  up  plans  for  disarmiag.  the 
nations  are  making  It  clear  that  their  dis- 
trust of  one  axiother  and  of  treaties  is  as 
strong  as  ever.  They're  insisting  that  there 
be  controls — they  are  called  adequate  con- 
trols— and  that  there  be  inspection.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  has  suggested  an  open-sky 
system.  And  everyone  agrees  that  the 
treaty  mtist  be  enforcible — some  say  by  an 
International  disarmament  organization  free 
of  the  veto  and  affiliated  with  the  United 
Nations.  As  for  control,  there  Is  no  way  to 
control  any  aspect  of  a  sovereign  nation's 
internal  life.  The  UN.  designers  sensibly 
bowed  to  this  sticky  fact  when  they  Installed 
the  veto  and  provided  that  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  a  member  should  be  nobody  else's 
business.  (The  Hungarian  revolt  demon- 
strated how  sad  are  the  facta  of  International 
life.)  It  Is  possible  to  Influence  a  sovereign 
nation,  through  public  opinion  and  through 
pressures  of  one  sort  or  another,  but  It  Is 
not  possible  to  control  It.  short  of  domina- 
tion by  force.  In  the  case  of  arms,  which 
are  among  the  most  Intimate  of  a  nation's 
garments,  and  which  a  nation  Instinctively 
conceals  from  view,  we  do  not  even  know  at 
any  given  moment  what  we  would  be  hoping 
to  control  the  next  moment,  so  speedy  is 
the  evolution  of  weapons  and  counter- 
weapons.  National  life  is  secret  life.  It  has 
always  been  secret,  and  I  think  It  Is  neces- 
sarily secret  To  live  openly,  one  must  first 
have  a  framework  of  open  living — a  political 
framework  very  different  from  anything  that 
now  exists  on  the  International  level.  A  dis- 
armament arrangement  backed  by  controls 
and  Inspection  Is  not  such  a  framework.  It 
la  simply  a  veiled  Invitation  to  more  and 
greater  secrecy. 

Can  we  Inspect  the  Soviet  Union?  Can 
It  Inspect  us?  In  this  Jungle  world.  Inspec- 
tion would  be  an  attempt  to  license  an  In- 
ternational legion  of  Peeping  Toms.  I  can- 
not believe  that  It  would  work.  It  would 
pM-obably  spawn  a  legion  of  counter-Toms, 
fellows  to  peep  at  the  peepers.  An  open- 
sky  system  In  which  the  Inspectors  carried 
operators  licenses  would  Itself  be  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  open-spy  system  tliat  all 
nations  feel  obliged  to  maintain  at  all  times. 
And  the  open-sky  system,  although  a  new 
Idea,  has  already  been  overtaken  by  events: 
the  sovereign  sky  is  no  longer  top-level — 
space  hangs  above  It,  from  which  East  and 
West  are  taking  pictures  of  each  other  with 
flying  cameras. 

As  for  enforcement,  an  arms  pact  Is  by 
its  nature  unenforclble.  It  would  be  en- 
forcible  only  If  there  was  an  authority 
higher  and  more  powerful  than  that  of  the 
parties  Involved  In  the  deal  The  principal 
characteristic  of  life  on  earth  today  Is  that 
no  such  authority  exists.  An  International 
disarmament  organization,  created  by  treaty 
and  representing  the  E&st  and  the  West  and 
equipped  with  police  powers,  would  not  con- 
stitute such  an  authority.  This  does  not 
mean  that  nations  do  not  take  their  treaty 
obligations  seriously:  It  simply  means  that 
no  nation  takes  any  obligation  seriously  if 
it  begins  to  threaten  the  national  safety  or 
obstruct  the  national  will.  In  the  case  of 
a  disarmament  authority,  any  attempt  to 
Invoke  It  might  easily  result  In  a  riot  or  a 
war.  National  arms  would  quickly  resume 
their  ascendancy  over  p)ooled  arms,  because 
national  forces  are  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  nation,  and  this  Is  a  fluid,  living 
thing;  whereas  international  arms  would  be 
the  servant  of  the  signatory  pxjwers  and  of 
a  status  quo — the  conditions  that  prevailed 
on  the  day  the  treaty  was  signed.     The  So- 


viet Union  wants  this  police  force  to  be 
under  the  Security  Council,  where  it  would 
be  subject  to  the  veto — in  short,  a  cop  who 
would  swing  his  club  or  fall  to  swing  It  ac- 
cording to  the  whim  of  one  of  ttxe  parties. 

Many  statesmen  feel  that  weapons  are  in 
thenuelves  evil,  and  that  they  should  be 
eliminated,  as  you  would  crush  a  snake. 
They  feel  that  vast  stores  of  arms  create 
tension  and  tlireaten  the  peace  by  the  mere 
fact  of  their  existence.  This  Is  perfectly 
true.  I  doubt,  though,  whether  the  tension 
created  by  the  existence  of  arms  is  as  great 
as  the  tension  that  would  arise  If  there  were 
no  arms,  or  too  few  arms.  President  Elsen- 
hower has  said  that  war  in  this  day  and 
age  would  yield  only  a  great  emptiness.  So. 
I  think,  would  disarmament  In  this  day  and 
age.  An  arms  race  is  a  frightening  thing, 
but  80  sovereign  nations  suddenly  turning 
up  without  arms  is  truly  terrifying.  One 
may  even  presume  that  Russia  came  forward 
with  the  moet  sensational  of  the  disarma- 
ment proposals — total  disarmament  In  4 
ye«tf» — Just  because  It  Is  terrifying  A  dic- 
tator dearly  loves  a  vacuum,  and  he  loves 
to  rattle  p>eople.  Disarmament  In  this  day 
would  Increase,  not  diminish,  the  danger  of 
war.  Todays  weapons  are  too  destructive 
to  LLse,  so  they  stand  pKslsed  and  quiet;  this 
Ls  our  strange  climate,  when  arms  are  safer 
than  no  arms.  If  modern  weapons  make 
war  vinllkely.  had  we  not  better  keep  them 
until  we  have  found  the  political  means  of 
making  war  unnecessary? 

In  a  letter  to  Dag  Hammarskjold.  Khru- 
shchev said.  "General  and  complete  disarma- 
ment cannot  result  In  advantage  to  any 
side.'"  This  Is  nonsense.  The  side  that 
enjoys  numerical  superiority  stands  to  gain 
by  disarmament,  the  side  that  does  not  have 
any  Intention  of  remaining  unarmed  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  stands  to  gain,  and 
the  side  that  uses  the  lie  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy  stands  to  gain  If  disarma- 
ment carried  no  chance  of  advantage,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  would  not  be  wasting  his  breath 
on  it.  He  likes  it  because  of  Its  propaganda 
value  and  because  It  gives  him  a  chance 
to  oust  us  from  our  advanced  military 
bases — which  is  the  Soviet's  precondition  of 
an  arms  agreement. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  clues  to  peace 
nowadays  are  to  be  found  In  the  boviet 
Union's  own  fears,  and  these  are  many. 
Russia's  greatest  fear,  apparently.  Is  that 
Western  democracies  will  euct  in  a  united 
and  constructive  way.  Russia  is  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  divide  us  and  drive  the  wedge 
that  we  read  about  every  day  In  the  papers. 
Mr.  t^-hrushcheVs  March  visit  to  Paris  was 
designed  primarily  to  arouse  Prance  against 
West  Germany.  His  conniptions  at  the  sum- 
mit and  his  vilification  of  President  Elsen- 
hower were  designed  to  stir  up  Irritation  and 
allow  him  to  threaten  the  countries  that  had 
accidentally  got  Involved  In  the  spyplane 
affair.  If  it's  so  very  Important  to  Russia 
that  the  West  be  a  house  divided  against 
Itself,  then  It  should  be  equally  Imporunt 
to  the  free  nations  that  they  stand  together, 
not  simply  as  old  friends  who  have  a  com- 
mon interest  but  as  a  going  political  con- 
cern. A  successful  attempt  to  open  discus- 
sions on  this  subject  has  yet  to  be  made,  and 
the  matter  Is  seldom  referred  to  In  exact 
terms.  The  Western  nations  are  still  con- 
tent to  put  their  trust  In  what  they  know^ 
the  techniques  of  diplomacy,  of  alliance,  of 
collective  security,  of  bargaining,  of  last- 
ditch  solidarity.  A  few  months  ago,  when 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
faced  with  a  decision  about  nuclear-test  ar- 
rangements, MacmlUan  had  to  duck  over 
here  at  the  eleventh  hour  for  a  quick  talk. 
This  kind  of  hasty  tucking  up  should  be 
unnecessary  It  Is  appalling  that  at  this 
late  date  the  two  great  English-speaking 
countries,  both  equipped  with  atomic  weap- 
ons, both  desirous  of  presenting  a  solid  front 
to  the  world,  each  wholly  dependent  on  the 
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other  for  survival  and  neither  sure  tliat  it 
will  survive,  should  have  no  political  ma- 
chinery for  translating  the  wishes  of  their 
peoples  and  should  still  be  obliged  to  go 
philandering  to  gain  a  decision  on  some  vital 
point.  England  and  America  In  .his  fateful 
decade  remind  me  of  a  fabulous  two-headed 
sheep  I  encountered  In  a  book  by  Laurie 
Lee:  "It  could  sing  harmoniously  In  a  dou- 
ble voice  and  cross -question  Itself  for  hours." 
While  studying  the  words  of  the  candi- 
dates. I  watched  for  signs  that  any  of  them 
felt  favorably  dlsj>06ed  toward  a  more  posi- 
tive and  orderly  political  structure  for  the 
West.  The  signs  are  there,  but  the  words 
are  thin,  guarded,  hesitant,  as  was  to  be 
expected.  Few  public  men  are  ready  to  state 
the  thing  unconditionally  and  with  en- 
thusiasm. But  here,  for  what  they  are  worth, 
are  a  few  hints,  a  few  promising  sprouts: 

Adlal  Stevenson:  "Should  we  not  at  least 
attempt  a  political  Inventiveness  which  in 
some  way  matches  the  horrific  Inventiveness 
of  our  scientists?  We  do  not  pursue  the 
general  welfare.  We  pursue  our  separate  Na- 
tional interests  and  hope  that  the  selfish 
good  of  the  parts  will  add  up — against  the 
witness  of  all  social  history — to  the  wider 
good  of  the  whole.  We  do  not  urgently  seek 
a  world  under  law." 

And  again  Mr.  Stevenson:  "A  working  co- 
operative Atlantic  system  would  do  more 
than  enhance  the  basic  strength  of  the  West 
It  would  demonstrate  to  other  areas  •  •  • 
methods  by  which  political  autonomy  can  be 
combined  with  supjernatural  cooperation.  In 
any  case,  the  alternative  is  to  see  the  cen- 
trifugal forces  which  are  always  at  work  be- 
tween separate  National  entitles  pull  us  ever 
farther  apart.  One  thing  Is  stire — we  cannot 
deal  with  the  Conununlst  challenge  divided 
and  In  disarray." 

Vice  President  Nixon:  "The  time  has  now 
come  to  take  the  Initiative  In  establishment 
of  the  rule  of  law  In  the  world  to  replace 
the  rule  of  force." 

Senator  Kxnnibt:  "With  respect  to  the 
world  outside,  our  purp>ose  is  not  only  to 
defend  the  Integrity  of  this  democratic  so- 
ciety but  also  to  help  advance  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  world  law — the  universal  cause 
of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace." 

And  again  Mr.  Kennedy:  "So  far  we  have 
lacked  the  vision  to  present  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  development  of  a  world 
community  under  law  and  we  have  lacked 
the  courage  to  try  small  beginnings." 

Nelson  Rockefeller:  "IThe  United  States 
should  seek]  a  political  framework  which 
someday  may  be  comparable  to  the  one  we 
created  for  our  own  Nation  In  the  federation 
of  States  on  a  worldwide  basis." 

Chcstzs  Bowles:  "The  gradual  growth  of 
a  framework  of  world  law  will  depend  on  the 
vitality  and  success  of  the  multilateral  agen- 
cies we  now  have,  and  we  should  be  vigorous- 
ly pursuing  our  objectives  through  these 
agencies  wherever  possible." 

The  phrase  "The  Rule  of  Law."  I  have 
noticed,  means  dlfTerent  things  to  different 
men.  Mr.  Nixon  s  amplification  of  the  re- 
mark quoted  above  Indicated  that  he  found 
the  rule  of  law  In  a  strengthened  world 
court,  which  I  think  is  to  confuse  interna- 
tional law  with  supranational  law  I'm  not 
sure  I  know  what  Mr  Kennedy  means  by 
the  rule  of  law.  President  Elsenhower  some- 
times uses  the  phrase  and  leaves  the  Inter- 
preuiion  up  to  the  listener.  Governor 
Stevenson  goes  as  far  as  "a  working  coopera- 
tive Atlantic  system  "  and  "supranational 
cooperation"  Governor  Rockefeller  comes 
right  out  with  the  Federal  principle  and  with 
a  "political  framework  comparable  to  the 
one  we  created  for  our  own  Nation." 

Well,  politicians  are  busy  men.  Primarily 
they  are  not  paid  to  Indulge  in  the  pastime 
of  shaping  the  world  in  an  ideal  mold,  out 
of  pure  theory  and  pure  reason;  they  are 
pakl  to  get  us  through  the  day  as  best  they 


can.  A  public  servant  has  a  thousand  press- 
ing obligations  as  well  as  a  strong  distaste 
for  theoretical  ideas  that  are  bound  to  Irri- 
tate voters.  But  I  believe  that  If  a  public 
man  speaks  of  the  rule  of  law  at  all,  he 
should  stay  with  the  subject  long  enough 
to  say  what  he  has  In  mind:  Who  are  the 
authors  of  this  law?  Who  are  the  enforcers? 
From  whom  do  they  derive  their  authority? 
What  are  the  geographical  conditions? 
What  Is  the  framework  within  which  it  lives? 
The  simple  truth  Is.  we  In  the  West  have 
not  yet  attempted  a  political  Inventiveness, 
we  do  not  seek  a  political  framework,  the 
centrifugal  forces  catislng  friendly  nations 
to  fly  apart  are  still  operating,  we  are  In  dis- 
array, and  "the  rule  of  law"  Is  a  cloudy 
phrase  In  a  closing  paragraph,  not  a  clear 
gleam  In  somebody's  eye. 

Perhaps  this  Is  not  the  proper  time  t^  ex- 
plore the  foundations  of  unity  of  the  West. 
Many  people  would  say  that  although  the 
vision  of  a  Federal  union  of  free  democratic 
capitalist  states  is  a  pleasing  prospect  for 
dreamers,  actual  work  on  It  would  be  too 
upsetting,  would  shake  us  at  a  ticklish  time. 
Wc  might  become  so  absorbed  In  establishing 
order  on  a  higher  level  that  we'd  lose  what 
little  order  we  now  enjoy,  and  thus  play  into 
the  hands  of  our  enemies.  Others  would 
say  that  If  the  political  unity  of  free  powers 
were  to  become  an  accomplished  fact.  It 
would  merely  Increase  the  challenge  and  the 
fury  of  the  East.  Others  would  argue  that 
most  people  find  unity  repugnant;  It  spoils 
the  fun. 

These  are  all  good  arguments  against  try- 
ing to  bring  greater  order  Into  Western  so- 
ciety. As  an  American  citizen,  though,  I 
would  welcome  the  stirrings  of  political 
union  with  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
France,  with  Scandinavia,  with  all  the  West- 
ern E^uro{>ean  nations — with  any  nation,  in 
fact,  that  could  show  a  long,  successful 
record  of  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  For  I  would  feel  that  although  I 
was  being  placed  temporarily  In  a  more 
dangerous  position,  I  was  nevertheless  oc- 
cupying higher  ground,  where  the  view  was 
better.  I  would  know  my  destination  at  last. 
If  from  the  shambles  of  the  summit  there 
were  to  emerge  the  first  positive  thrust  of 
Western  unity,  then  the  summit  would.  In 
my  book,  go  down  as  a  smashing  success,  not 
a  bleak  failure. 

The  Communists  have  a  shape  they  pur- 
sue; they  profKJse  an  eastern  union  that  will 
eventually  erode  the  West  and  occupy  the 
globe.  In  a  day  when  Imperialism  Is  de- 
spised and  languishing,  they  brazenly  con- 
struct an  empire.  To  do  this  they  engage  us 
In  a  cold  war.  I  believe  this  war  would  be 
easier  to  fight  If  we.  too.  could  find  a  shape 
to  pursue,  a  proposal  to  make.  Let  us  pur- 
sue the  shape  of  English  liberty — what  San- 
tayana  once  described  as  ""this  slow  coopera- 
tion of  free  men,  this  liberty  in  democracy." 
English  liberty  In  a  federal  hall — there's  a 
shape  to  conjure  with.  "Far  from  being 
neutralized  by  American  dash  and  bravura." 
wrote  Santayana.  "or  lost  In  the  opposite 
instincts  of  so  many  alien  races,  it  seems  to 
be  adopted  at  once  in  the  most  mixed  circles 
and  In  the  most  novel  predicaments."  A 
federation  of  free  states,  with  Its  national 
units  undisturbed  and  Its  people  elevated  to 
a  new  and  greater  sovereignty,  Is  a  long  way 
off.  by  anybody's  guess:  but  If  we  could  once 
settle  on  It  among  ourselves,  and  embrace 
It  unashamedly,  then  we  would  begin  to 
advance  In  a  clear  direction  and  enjoy  the 
pleasures  and  disciplines  of  a  political  desti- 
nation. Liberty  is  never  out  of  bounds  or 
off  limits;  it  spreads  wherever  it  can  capture 
the  Imagination  of  men. 

Speaking  of  engaging  men's  minds,  this 
Is  another  thing  we  seem  willing  to  leave  to 
the  Russians.  The  figures  on  It  are  appall- 
ing The  authors  that  are  circulated  moet 
widelv  todav.  In  translation,  are  M:\rx   l^nln. 


and  Stalin.  Between  1948  and  1955,  Lenin 
ran  ahead  of  the  Bible.  I  don't  know  where 
he  stands  today  in  relation  to  the  Bible — 
he  may  have  slipped  a  little — but  I  know 
where  he  stands  in  relation  to  John  Adams, 
James  Madison,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  some  of  the  other  writers  we 
like  to  think  are  stimulating  to  readers.  He 
Is  out  In  front  by  a  commanding  lead — one 
that  will  be  hard  to  overcome.  We  In  Amer- 
ica have  no  right  even  to  brood  about  the 
unity  of  free  men  unless  we  are  energetic 
enough  to  make  our  ideas  available  to  those 
who  are  desperately  seeking  any  idea  at  all 
The  Army  fired  a  missile  the  other  day  and 
hit  a  target  9.000  miles  away,  but  we\e  put 
very  little  time  or  money  into  launching  our 
best  missile — our  Ideas.  We  should  flood 
the  world  with  the  good  books  that  make 
men's  hearts  catch  Are.  We  should  not  ex- 
pect the  man  in  the  antipodes  to  travel  to 
the  corner  of  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue  and  search  through  the  card  catalog 
These  are  times  of  daily  horror  and  daily 
fear.  Men  are  now  tiilklng  of  digging  holes 
in  the  ground  for  everybody  into  which  all 
can  crawl.  But  I  think  men  are  not  built 
like  fiddler  crabs.  What  we  need  In  this 
awesome  century  is  not  a  hole  that  goes  down 
a  few  feet  into  the  earth  but  a  clear  work- 
ing drawing  of  a  structure  that  goes  well  up 
into  the  air.  There  have  been  such  times  be- 
ipre,  but  these  are  by  far  the  gravest. 

In  the  long  debate  on  disarmament.  I  en- 
countered a  statement  that  has  proved 
memorable;  it  was  In  a  piece  in  the  Times 
magazine  last  October,  by  Salvador  de 
Madarlaga,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
watched  disarmament  from  the  vantage 
{x)lnt  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Senor  de 
Madarlaga  ended  his  article  with  an  observa- 
tion that  should  inform  and  enliven  every 
free  nation.  ""The  trouble  today,"'  he  wrote. 
"Is  that  the  Communist  world  understands 
unity  but  not  liberty,  while  the  free  world 
understands  liberty  but  not  unity  Even- 
tual victory  may  be  won  by  the  first  of  the 
two  sides  to  achieve  the  synthesis  of  both 
liberty  and  unity." 

I  have  never  seen  the  matter  stated  more 
succinctly,  nor  have  I  ever  read  a  prediction 
I  felt  such  confidence  in.  President  Eisen- 
hower often  talks  of  peace  with  Justice,  but 
falls  to  supply  a  sketch.  Diplomacy,  treaties, 
national  aspirations,  peace  parley  hot.  peace 
parley  cold,  good  will  tours,  secrecy,  spying, 
foreign  aid.  foreign  trade,  foreign  relations — 
these  seem  to  be  the  only  building  blocks  we 
are  trustful  of.  From  them  Justice  cannot 
be  expected  to  arise,  although  occasionally 
some  benefits  do  come  from  them,  more  by 
good  luck  than  by  good  management.  Our 
national  strategy  goes  something  like  this: 
Keep  your  chin  up.  keep  your  powder  dry,  be 
willing  to  negotiate,  keep  your  friends  happy, 
be  popular,  be  strong,  get  to  outer  space,  stall 
for  time.  Justice  is  bound  to  come  eventually, 
and  the  rule  of  law. 

I  doubt  whether  Justice,  which  Is  the  fore- 
runner of  peace,  will  ever  be  pulled  out  of  a 
hat,  as  some  suppose.  Justice  will  find  a 
home  where  there  is  a  synthesis  of  liberty 
and  unity  In  a  framework  of  government. 
And  when  Justice  appears  on  any  scene,  on 
any  level  of  society,  men's  problems  enjoy 
a  sort  of  automatic  solution,  because  they 
enjoy  the  means  of  solution.  Unity  is  no 
mirage.  It  is  the  distant  shore.  I  believe 
we  should  at  least  head  for  that  good  shore, 
though  most  of  us  will  not  reach  it  in  this 
life. 


About  the  Attthor 
E.  B.  White  Is  one  of  the  country's  fore- 
most essayists.  For  more  than  20  years,  he 
has  delighted  American  readers  with  his 
phllosofihlcal  observations.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  contributor  to  Harper's  magarine. 
This  was  followed    by   his   long  career   a.«   a 
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contributing  editor  on  the  st<ifl  jC  the  New 
Yorker  The  article  printed  here,  published 
in  the  New  Yorker,  Is  the  product  of  Ions; 
study  and  reflection  by  a  thoiiBthtfuI.  quiet, 
■ind  penetratir.s:  student  it  affairs.  It  is  re- 
printed as  an  eioquent  contribution  to  the 
vurrent   debate  on  national   policy. 


AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  BILL 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  P;-Sidfnt.  it  Is  im- 
;x)rtar.t  that  S  3108  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  the  .senior  Senator  from 
CallfDmia,  he  enacted  before  Congress 
adjourns.  The  effects  of  polluted  air 
both  to  property  and  health  make  de- 
lay ever  more  costly.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  furtiier  postpone  action. 

Damaged  crops  and  livestock,  dam- 
aged buildings,  and  lowered  real  estate 
values  resulting  from  air  pollution  have 
cast  the  American  people  several  billions 
of  dollars  a  year.  Even  more  important. 
Public  Health  Service  scientists  suggest 
that  air  pollution  seriously  affects  hu- 
man health,  and  have  produced  evidence 
that  certain  air  pollutants  can  cause 
bronchitis,  asthma,  and  lung  cancer. 

Respite  the  fine  work  already  being 
done  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
by  State  and  local  agencies,  the  problem 
continues,  and  the  results  become  more 
and  more  distressing.  Communities  in 
my  own  State  are  gravely  concerned,  and 
so  are  comm.unities  in  other  States.  In 
any  urban  cr  industrial  area,  wherever 
large  amounts  of  fuel  are  burned,  auan- 
tities  of  harmful  hydrocarbons  and  ox- 
ides are  released  into  the  air.  Once  air- 
borne, these  pollutants  neglect  to  recog- 
nize local  or  State  boundaries;  they  in- 
flict damage  with  indifference  and  im- 
partiality. The  problem  is  indeed  na- 
tional. 

The  bill,  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  re- 
ported favorably  with  amendments  by 
the  Committee  on  Pubic  Works,  is  a  defi- 
nite step  in  the  right  dii-ection.  As 
amended,  it  would  extend  air  pollution 
research  until  June  30,  1966.  It  would 
enable  the  Surgeon  General  to  conduct 
investigations  and  research  and  make 
recommendations  after  public  hearings 
on  those  pollution  problems  Tvhich  are 
either  interstate  in  nature  or  which  con- 
cern communities  in  different  States 
with  common  problems.  Although  it  is 
a  modest  proposal,  authorizing  no  addi- 
tional expenditures,  the  gains  from  it 
will  be  considerable. 

S  3108  will  enable  HEW  to  provide 
leadership  in  an  area  where  additional 
research  and  discussion  is  desperately 
needed.  It  will  encourage  State  and 
local  control  agencies  to  make  better  use 
of  the  resources  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service.  It  will  provide  interested  per- 
sons from  State  and  local  communities 
with  the  opportunity  to  discuss  pollution 
problems,  causes,  and  effects.  It  will 
helD  in  the  development  of  recommenda- 
tions as  a  means  of  focusing  public  at- 
tention and  developing  support  for  care- 
fully considered  solutions. 

In  short,  the  bill  will  provide  a  valu- 
able weapon  for  the  fight  against  air  pol- 
lution Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve '.t  s:iould  be  passed  now  so  that  the 
Surgeon  General  may  soon  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  provisions. 


FEDERM.   AID  TO  ETDUC^TION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  have 
received  an  interesting  telei^ram  from 
Mr.  W.  W.  Eshelman.  president.  National 
Educatim  A.s.sociatK)n,  and  M."-  William 
G  Carr.  executive  st-cretary.  National 
Education  Association,  advising  me  of  a 
statement  in  support  of  S.  8.  which  is 
now  pending  in  the  other  body,  adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  session  in  Los 
Angeles.  June  26.  1960. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Joseph  S   Clark,  Jr  . 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washinffton,  DC: 

The  follcrwlng  statement  wa«  vlopted  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Bdiica- 
tlon  Aseoclatlon  In  session  In  Loe  Angeles. 
Calif..  June  26.  1960: 

"The  free  society  of  America  depends  upon 
quality  education  to  enable  our  you'h  to 
meet  the  future  with  confidence  and  under- 
standing. The  National  Education  Associa- 
tion firmly  believes  that  from  this  national 
dependence  stems  a  national  responsibility 
for  sharing  in  the  financial  support  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

"Although  control  of  education  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  state  and  local 
authorities,  the  association  membership  be- 
lieves and  has  firmly  stated  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  share  with  these  author- 
ities a  greater  responsibility  for  financial 
support  of  education.  S.  8  as  passed  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  February  4,  1960,  providing 
substantial  funds  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education  with  the  States  having 
freedom  to  choose  how  they  would  apportion 
the  money  between  teachers'  salaries  and 
school  construction,  meets  this  objective. 

"The  NBA  continues  to  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  'freedom  of  choice"  Federal 
support  bill.  In  the  name  of  the  children  of 
America  and  the  future  of  our  country,  we 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact  such  legislation 
in  the  waning  days  of  this  session  of 
Congress." 

W.  W.  EiSHlXMAN, 

President,  National  Education  A^ffociation. 
William  O    Cakk. 
Executive  Secretary,  National  Education 
Association. 


SELECTION  OF  SENATE  CONFEREES 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  note  two  things  for  the  Record. 

First,  in  regard  to  yesterdays  vote 
sustaining  the  conference  report  dealing 
with  the  extension  of  excise  taxes  and 
the  closing  of  loopholes,  the  Democrats 
in  the  Senate  voted  32  to  27  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  conference  report.  Had  all 
Members  whose  positions  were  an- 
nounced and  those  who  were  armounced 
as  paired  been  present  and  voting,  the 
majority  of  Democrats  in  opposition  to 
the  report  would  have  been  even 
greater. 

I  note  with  some  disappointment  that 
not  a  single  Repubhcan  Member  of  the 
Senate  voted  against  the  conference  re- 
port. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President. 
there  has  been  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  for  more  than  a  year  a  reso- 
lution sponsored  by  me  and  by  21  other 


Senators  which  would  make  it  a  part 
of  our  rules  that  a  majority  of  con- 
ferees must  represent  the  prevailing 
view  in  the  Senate. 

This  was  not  done  in  connection  with 
the  conferees  on  the  excise  tax  bill,  since 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  conferees  voted 
against  the  McCarthy  and  Clark  amend- 
ments— both  of  which  were  dropped  in 
conference. 

I  reiterate  my  position  that  I  hold  no 
brief  against  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd]  or  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KiRR],  who 
did  what  they  thought  was  right,  but  I 
believe  the  result  of  yesterday's  vote 
clearly  shows  it  is  quite  unwise  not  to 
follow  the  procedure  outlined  In  the 
manuals,  which  is  to  appoint  a  major- 
ity of  conferees  who  represent  the  pre- 
vailing view  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  Senate  Resolution  118,  sub- 
mitted by  me  and  by  other  Senators 
May  12.  1959.  and  a  memorandum  in 
support  of  the  proposed  rule  relating  to 
selection  of  Senate  members  of  con- 
ference committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  memorandum  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXrv  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  U  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"3.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  members  of 
a  committee  of  conference  shall  have  In- 
dicated by  their  votes  their  sympathy  with 
the  bill  as  passed  and  their  concurrence  la 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the 
matters  of  disagreement  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  occasion  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee." 


MtMoEANDtJM  IN  Support  or  Proposed  Rm^ 

Relating  to  Selection  or  Senatr  Mzmbkbs 

or  CoNTERrNcm  Committkes 

This  memorandum  summariieB  the  argu- 
menta  in  support  of  a  resolution  to  add  the 
following  paragraph  at  the  conclusion  of 
rule  Xxrv  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate: 

"3.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  members  of 
a  committee  of  conference  shall  have  Indi- 
cated by  their  votes  their  sympathy  with 
the  bill  as  passed  and  their  concurrence  in 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the 
matters  of  dlaagreement  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  occasion  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee." 

A    RUI^    IS    NEEOXD 

The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  are  vir- 
tually silent  on  the  subject  of  appointment 
of  the  Senate  members  of  committees  of 
conference,  the  applicable  rule  (rule  XXFV) 
merely  stating: 

"All  other  committees  shall  be  appointed 
by  ballot,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  a 
plurality  of  votes  shall  appoint." 

In  practice,  the  members  have  been  elected 
only  once  In  modern  times  (on  the  Muscle 
Shoals  bill  m  1925).  In  all  other  Instances, 
the  Chair  has  been  authorized  to  make  the 
appolntmente.  and  It  Is  the  practice  for  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  have  the  Senators  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate committee  or  ether  member  in 
charge  of  the  bill. 

Since  before  the  time  of  Jefferson,  the 
principle  has  t)een  acknowledged  that  the 
majority  of  conferees  should  represent  the 
prevailing  view  of  the  body  on  the  bill  to 
be  considered.  The  current  manuals  state 
that  this  is  Senate  practice.  Yet  In  the  rou- 
tine handling  of  bills,  the  alternative  prac- 


tice b-is  t--owr.  up  c'  ap.oit.-in^s:  ti-e  s*-i,i~»r 
mamben  of  either  Itt^  ccur.mii:**  or  tL^  m^i>- 
eoBunlttee  »hlch   cx)nsld«r«>d   the   ".ec'-".at.; jn 

W«^-e^sa^ily  the  prersIUr.g  view  prtrr'.p'.e 
Mid  •^.p  s*T.;ortty  prartlc*  mcnea  into  con- 
flict >n  <<.irr»<'  bUU  and  at  such  times  eltt^w 
the  principle  or  tl.e  pract:c*  must  glre  way 
If  on  sue'-,  an  occasI.t.  no  s^navr  maXee  .<ui 
lamM  of  the  app' >i:it.nif  i.:  erf  c^  n..'prf'*»  -m  u 
osually  the  case  i:.e  .s»r.;or;;T  pr^ci:  e  u, 
roatinelj  foUowe<1  r  .^..  ;:.£  ;:.  •:.«■  i^py-  ■:-'i- 
ment  erf  «»Xer«es  ur..=  -.  :;.p;.-^f-uc  to  the  pre- 
raUlng  view  of  the  Sens-.p 

The  most  recent  sucr.  :  >•  ^r  ■»-  '-'-irred  fvi 
March  25  of  this  year  wliP:.  J;  .r  ..'  the  Tve 
Senate  oooferees  on  HJl  5640,  lie  urr.r^-  "^-y 
unemjJUjyment  cotnpensauon  bi...  t.Mi  v  .;  -d 
agiUnst  the  Senate  version,  and  in  t&vor  of 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  to  be  coastd- 
ered  by  the  conference. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Issue  has 
been  made  of  the  conflict  between  principle 
and  prsctlce  the  prevailing  view  principle 
has  usually  been  adhered  to,  but  often  only 
after  cumbersome  and  en:ibarras8lng  ma- 
neuTers.  Ordinarily,  the  maneuvering  has 
taken  place  behind  the  scenes  but  some- 
times It  has  broken  out  Into  acrimonious 
controversy  on  the  Senate  floor  Friends  of 
the  measure  hav^  found  themj^lvee  in  the 
embarrasaln!;  prwitlon  of  appearing  to  chal- 
lenge the  Integrity  at  senloc  Senators.  The 
senior  Senators  have  foand  themselves  In  the 
equally  #Tr >>«'-r  >-•=«• -c  position  of  having  to 
choose  ^♦  »"-"r  ■-»-  r-  ;ng  under  protest  or 
subject! .-ig  •' f ■■■.■j'lves  to  critlclFm  for  In- 
■tetlng  up<  ■  '.  i'"<pntlng  a  Senate  poslUcm 
with  which  they  were  cut  of  sympathy 

To  write  into  rule  the  recojr.ieed  prevail- 
ing new  principle  would  pro'Vtite  an  orderly 
procedure  for  the  future  and  o»>Tlate  further 
controrersy  on  the  question. 

•na  parvAmwc  view  principle  has  long  btxk 

ACKjrowL£i>cn> 

1.  The  "''«"n«u  recognize  the  principle: 

Cleaves'  Manual,  which  was  reported  to  the 

Senate   pursuant  to   a  Senate   resoluUon   In 

1900  and  which  is  incorporated  In  the  Senate 

manual,  states  In  section  17: 

"In  the  selection  of  the  manaeers  •  •  • 
of  course  the  msjorltv  party  and  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  have  the  majority  of  the  man- 
agers. It  is  alFi-  almost  the  Invariable  prac- 
tice to  select  manseers  from  the  members  of 
the  committee  which  considered  the  blU. 
•  •  •  But  somsttiDes  In  order  to  c'.ve  rep- 
resentaUon  to  a  strong  or  prevailing  senti- 
ment m  the  House  the  Speaker  goes  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  committee  ** 

This  section  of  Cleaves'  Manual  Is  taken 
from  secUon  1S8S  of  Hinds'  "Parliamentary 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States."  published  by  authority 
of  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  ap- 
proved In  ia»e. 

The  current  Hotiae  manual  and  rules  con- 
tains even  stronger  language  on  this  point 
(sec.  536) . 

a.  Presiding:  officers  have  asserted  the  prin- 
ciple: 

In  18D«.  when  .^ :  At.s"  Hill.  Of  New  York, 
objected  to  the  (  '  liir'F  c  >'.:i£r  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  cirr.n  ::tce  »!.irh  had  consid- 
ered the  bli:  In  najring  a  conffree.  the  pre- 
sidlnK  officer  statfnl  tliU  '■.m'  ne-x  pr -rodent 
has  boon  p-»tRb  ishod  h\  xr.-  D-n-lr  It  l,a.s 
been  th«>  ctLitom  of  the  ^'-..i.-e  fv  a  creat 
manv  years  v>  aiii>ol!it  other  th.\:\  a  n.em- 
ber  of  the  ci>n-i.-nltt/>e  roixjrtiri?  a  h\'A  i.-i  the 
conference  committee"  (54  2,  Reojrii  p 
3857). 

In  1935.  Vice  President  Garner  announced 
that  "hereafter  the  prewnt  ocrunar,t  of  the 
chair  exi>ect.8  to  exf  rrise  some  dlscrrt:  n  In 
the  matter  of  selectlnp  ^onfrrf^es  « hen  the 
Senate  authnris«»fi  him  to  n.Ake  the  hppfMnt- 
moate  "  The  mlnor:ty  leader  paid  hlB  un- 
denrtand'.nc  of  the  rule  wae  th.it  "the  ma- 
jority, at  least.  <■'.  the  ronfe'fes  must  l>e 
sympathetic  with  the  prevailing  opinion, 
which  must  be  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
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w  hr>  ruppcrt  "he  r  easure  •  •  •  Vic*  Pre^- 
''ni  Oarner  rrolied.  "T^^t  w:!l  cer-.aialy  l>e 
.;.e  P^'lK-y  of  the  -.iresent  >>ocupar.t  or  the 
—.'•.:r       ~''      :    Rr<    ■%:■■    y    -y'-f 

3  Many  indlrtdual  r>n*tors  hi-  e  cited  and 
supported  th*-  pr.r.    mit 

IHirlnc  r-.ir,i-iderati.^r.  of  trie  Oklah.-wis 
.•■.A;eh.«vi  b-  1  l:  IS-^i  A-'-d  ".  ^-"C  5er.at»x 
T-:iet  t-aid 

•  •  •  The  rule  has  been  in  par'=-.amen- 
t.^-y  bodies.  iKJt  only  In  this  c  tir.trT  ^,;t 
in  othem.  parttealaiir  m  Great  Bn:.un  that 
^hen  a  measore  •  •  •  comes  •  •  '  frr^m 
another  body,  the  frten«to  of  the  mefw-^v.-e 
!is  it  passed  the  body  (and  tt  L«  t  ;'-  -t-  -he 
■ther  House  as  well  as  this)  U-.K  ■  '^"^  ^- 
it  from  that  time  on.  When  we  ^^  h.-e 
rv>ached  the  point  •  *  *  that  th'-f  ..^  •-  :^ 
a  oonference.  they  are  entlt'e^!  t  :i  r.  >;  -tv 
in  the  conference  "  (58  3,  Rn^tfr  :  ;f  :  5  < 
"•  •  •  Whenever  a  conference  commit- 
tee Is  created,  it  Is  created  to  bring  tte 
mind  of  the  other  body  to  that  erf  this  body. 
and  to  bring  them  together.  It  is  not  to 
represent  the  view  of  the  minority,  but  to 
represent.  If  possible,  the  majority.  TTpon 
that  theory  the  majority  of  the  iwoposltlon 
that  passes  this  body  Is  entitled  by  custnm 
and  usage  and  on  principle  to  name  the 
committee.  A  majority  only  of  this  body 
can  ;>as8  a  bill.  This  body  then  is  enUtled  to 
have  a  friendly  committee. 

"9o  far  have  the  English  authorities  gone 
on  this  subject  In  Parliament  that  they 
have  declared  that  it  was  the  duty,  when  a 
man  was  pat  on  a  conference  committee  or 
on  any  other  committee  to  deal  with  a 
subject  to  which  he*  was  hostile,  to  refuse 
to  becooae  a  member  of  the  conference  cv->m- 
iixlttee  cr  any  other  committee  As  was 
said  by  a  distinguished  Kngllsh  writer  on 
Parliamentary  law,  and  as  is  quoted  ap- 
provingly In  Jefferson's  manual,  'the  child 
Is  not  to  t>e  put  to  a  nurse  that  cares  not 
lor  It.'  •  •  •  It  U  only  •  •  •  In  modem 
times — that  the  c\i5tom  has  grown  up  to 
allow  the  Chairman  of  the  Conimlttee.  how- 
ever hostUe  he  may  be  to  the  bill  as  It 
paaaes  the  Senate,  to  designate  who  shall 
deal  with  the  House  In  the  effort  by  a  con- 
ference to  bring  the  House  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  Senate.  Everyone  can  see  that  logi- 
cally the  trlends  of  the  measure  are  the 
proper  ones  to  repreaent  the  matter  to  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Hotise  and  win 
them  to  the  Senatorial  mind"  (59:  2.  Rec- 
ord, p.  4155) . 

During  the  1906  debate  on  the  same  ques- 
tion. Senator  Foraker.  of  Ohio,  said: 

"The  rule  of  the  Senate  which  I  evoke 
in  this  Instjvnce  would  but  give  us 
the  benefit  of  the  general  rule  that  obialus. 
laid  down  by  all  parliamentary  writers,  that 
those  who  are  the  friends  of  a  proposition 
should  go  to  the  conference  to  represent 
If  (59:  2.  Record,  p  4155) . 

Dtirlng  consideration  of  the  Army  appro- 
priation bill  In  1888.  Senator  Hawley.  of 
Connecticut,  assexied  that  the  rules  re- 
quired "that  two  of  the  conferees  shall  be 
Senators  friendly  to  the  action  >f  the  Sen- 
ate." The  Ch.ilr  thereupon  stated  that,  in 
practice,  conferees  "are  designated  by  the 
friends  of  the  merisure  '  i5():  1.  F.scx^rd,  p. 
7223). 

During  conslderauou  of  the  Cuban  in- 
tcrvenUon  resolution  in  18S8,  Senator  Stew- 
art, of  Nevada. said : 

"I  remember  that  until  quite  recently  In 
rv.-ik'.tie  selection  of  conferee?,  the  (?halr 
:,.wavp  ha»  In  view  the  idea  of  representing 
the  majority  of  the  Sfnate  upoti  th:it  piir- 
ticular  question  where  there  is  a  difference, 
niid  thoee  coiiiBUtuung  Uie  majority  In  fa- 
vor of  the  measu'-fc,  a.'e  ei.Utled  to  ha\e  a 
majority  of  the  committee  to  represent  their 
views.  TTir.t  hKs  be«>n  the  rule,  and  I  have 
::erer  Vit.own  an  exception  tC)  it  v.t.ti]  1890 
I:  wa.«  st-HtP<l  freqtiently  by  the  older  mem- 
bers 30  vears  ago  that  that  was  binding  la 
aU  cases"    (55:   3,  Record,  pp.  4027-4028). 


cm    l^.e    8an»e    c»ccasi.>o     Senator    FYr*.    of 
W.ine    said 

Ir.  niT  jvidgmeni,  in  my  place  ai  cvinferee 
there  shou.d  be  appolr.ted  si.«»e  Ser.ai^'  oa 
-.:-.e  conur.ittee  who  ho-d*  rspw^  di:v.Tieu-u-ai!y 
i^fKwatc  to  mine  The  i^nstor  from  Ohio, 
M.-  Forakw,  is  'M*  rr^Ll  father  of  the  pri  t>^^ 
^  tl.-:.  u^  reoociup*  the  C-:t>AJi  Repvilviic  now. 
Me  ».v5  jH-rsi'-tei  t  in  o.'tfiimittee  hi.<  t«e^a 
pers.sMT.1  Sine*  u';d  l:  1  were  rresi-Livc  Oi- 
floer  ■  I-'.-  St:-..>»te  I  w  v,..vi  spfx->:nt  Sr:>»ior 
Fc»r»l.t.-  us  one  of  Ce  .x  i.lere^^  .  u  Ui»t 
c  ^mn^r.  u^       i  ^-"      i     K*j.  v.sd     ^     4a.i3<' < 

Dur  r>^  cx.:.sioer.-.i..oi-  .  f  the  Mu««:;e  s:.v-»«U 
V.:l  ir.  IbiiS  (68  2  Kiax^KJ.  f>p  iioj  i5<VJ  . 
^tr..ii  r  U -.  Jor-u  v>d  or  .*. .alvuivi  ui-  \  ed  '.^^r 
t  :>■•.  :,  ■:  CMtile-re-es  l'..  o-der  U'  ttver-t  de 
:.!;•■.;  ■-''ii;':.;  o'  ;.he  s«  u:or  m-^nitkers  ci  V.\f 
■     1    -.ru.tv;.~«  i»nsl  F\i'~Rt-trT    sj»y- 

Ac^ardiLig  to  the  r..>*  a:  ci  ti.e  i-c«c«>dtivu 
I  think  we  are  entlCeM  ;.  .  rierrrs.  «:.o 
reflect  the  last  rote  ot  U.c  ><:...;*'  i  pi----.ivS 
the  biU"   (Id.  p.  35Sa). 

And  Senator  Norrla^  of  KeLr.wj  *  v»h.  \»  .^5 
the  chai.-nian  c»f  the  Com  mil  t*^  o:  .\.  i- 
cxilture  and  Forestry  who  would  t^  ;  >  ,  •■--■^''^. 
said 

•"We  oueht  to  appoint  cv^t'.fe-r^fv;  » '^^  n.^- 
Iteve  m  the  action  the  Senstr  hi?  t.,yon 
and    are    In    sympathy    with    it  h  11 

that  was  passed  bv  the  Senate — the  C  vi.idjre- 
tJnderwood  hi.  »  u<-  .p v.-se-l  It  me  ainvvM 
In  Its  entirety  i:  we  !^..cn»  wh.s:  I  Uimk 
we  should  follow— the  right  kind  of  an  hon- 
«:  ru!(^  -then  when  the  conferees  are  ap- 
pilnted  I  <^viuld  not  be  on  the  conference 
committee  from  the  Senate.  I  had  deter- 
mined, eren  before  any  xugiteatlons  had  been 
made,  that  I  would  not  accept  appointment 
on  the  oonference  conunlttee  t«ei-Buse  to  my 
mind.  I  would  almost  have  to  stuU.ify  my- 
self. I  did  not  be'lere  in  the  bill  1  had  no 
frdth    In    the   act-  t.,Ke-      hv    t>ir    S.':-r,te      I 

was  sincerely  bitte'  y  .^pjv^-.xi  •  t  :.1  it 
seemed  to  me  that  1  should  eliminate  r  v- 
selX  and  onght  to  stay  off  the  c^^n.m'.tee  I 
think  "le  '  ::idamental  prop<.'>s : t : ai ,  tliat 
thoee  fnenaly  to  legislation  should  '*  ap- 
pointed en  conference  committers  is  r>r- 
rect"  (Id.,  p.  2565). 

On  the  same  occasion,  Seiiator  Sm  th  tv' 
.^  ivith  Carolina,  said  ■ 

"I  asrree  with  the  Senator  from  Nehrjiska 
i^-.'^t  when  the  majority  hare  expre#y-evt 
•  liem-o elves  touching  the  principle  of  nry 
■e-e'sl:itlon.  those  In  sympathy  with  tt  'usrht, 
if  possible,  to  go  on  the  conference  c>.>mm!t- 
tee  to  meet  the  objections  to  that  principle 
which  come  from  the  other  House  (id  p. 
2559 >. 

On  the  same  occa.";!  n  Senator  Edge  of 
New  Jersey,  said 

"Spe.<\ilng  enttrelT  r>-  nrt  f-orr^.  tVr  lecisla- 
tlon  at  Issue,  it  aptK^ais  to  n.e  that  the  rule 
of  seniority  ■-  '.ii  as  it  applies  to  the  nam- 
ing of  col. :  erst*  1,'-  a  \erv  unfortunate 
one  •  •  •  1  be.iivi  >  :.:<:<'(-^  a-  p  ;:  ted  on 
any  m.eaavire  s-h^  u..;  !x  txi.siio.-s  .-.  ;.\luced 
th.vt  il.e  ii.fii.'-i.rf  U»cy  are  to  coii-siair  lu 
coi.lc:i.u.-«  U  correct  and  Is  right  •  *  * 
They  should  go  Into  conference  with  Uie  en- 
thusiasm of  believing  the  me.-usure  sli  uld 
be^comc  a  law"  (Id.,  p  2560 

On  the  same  o.v.aKlou,  Senator  Heiliii.  c»f 
Alabama,  said  . 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  rt-xnUuant 
thought  of  the  Seu:.u>  U  euiuled  Ui  be  rep- 
resented on  the  conference  commiiMK"  aud 
when  we  seek  to  ^u  t  en...:  :.•■  wl.  ripresiut 
tliat  thought  and  l.oe  •  -  d.s.'c^Rrd  Seiis- 
tnrs  who  are  bitt<;.-.>  m.Lagoniftlc  to  the 
view  of  the  Senate  we  make  no  reflection 
tipon  those  latter  Senators"  (Id.,  p  2561). 
er-NiORTTT    PRAmcES    h^vx    mrtit  ENTt  t    prrn 

ABANIXlM  11     IN        "RDEB     TO     RETl  KCT     TUl     PRB- 
VAILING   VIEW 

Ada  Chenoweth  McCown  whr^^e  study  of 
conference  practice  in  the  first  70  Congresses 
:  Tlie  Congrewlonal  Conference  C<»mm!t- 
tee."  Coltinibla  University  Press    1927;   u>  the 
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authoritative  work  on  this  subject,  wrote 
that  seniority  ajid  committee  membership 
had  little  to  do  with  the  selection  of  man- 
agers for  conferences  during  the  first  30 
Congresses.  By  1848,  she  noted  that  senior- 
ity standing  on  committees  appeared  to  have 
some  Influence  on  choice  of  managers  by 
the  House,  but  was  stUl  not  the  general 
practice  of  that  Chamber  In  the  .-senate 
there  wa.s  no  e-.idence  of  a  seniority  prac- 
tice  by  that  date    i  pp    61-63  t 

During  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century 
and  during  the  20th  century,  the  seniority 
practice  grew,  but  on  occasions  when  the 
Issue  was  raised  that  the  prevailing  view" 
principle  was  being  violated  the  seniority 
practice  was  repeatedly  abandoned  to  permit 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  to  have  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  conferees 

In  some  such  cases  the  original  appoint- 
m.ents  were  made  without  strict  adherence 
to  seniority  In  other-  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made  according  to  seniority  b^it 
were  followed  by  resignations-- sometimes 
promised  In  advance-  — to  permit  substitu- 
tion of  Senators  favorable  to  the  Senate 
.'lew. 

Examples  of  both  procedures  follow: 

1      QEP.^RTURE   FROM   SENIORITY    LN   OBIGINAL 
APPOINTMENTS 

Federal  Reserve  Act  il913):  Every  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Bar.klng  and  Currency 
Committee  was  appointee!  except  Senator 
Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  second-ranking 
Democrat    i  Record.   Dec     13,    1913.   p     12;^0i. 

Chinese  Exclusion  Act  il902i  Senator 
Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  passed  over  In 
favor  of  more  Junior  committee  members 
{bl :    1.  Record    p    4424 

Cuban  Intervention  i  1898  :  After  a  pro- 
test had  been  voiced  by  Senator  Foraker,  of 
Ohio,  that  a  majority  of  the  prospective  con- 
ferees did  not  support  the  Senate  position. 
Senator  Prye.  of  Maine,  who  would  have 
been  a  conferee  had  the  seniority  rule  been 
followed  suggesfed  that  the  Chair  appoint 
Senator  Poraker  in  his  place  The  Chair 
adopted  this  suggestion  (S^i  J  R.ecord,  pp. 
4027-32 1 

Displaced  Persor:3  Act  Amendm.ent  (1950)  : 
An  objection  was  voiced  to  the  original  slate 
of  seven  conferees  proposed  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carran.  of  Nebr-ciska,  on  the  ground  that  four 
of  them  had  opposetl  a  substitute  amend- 
ment which  was  iidopted  by  the  Senate 
Senator  McCarron  thereupon  withdrew  his 
proposed  names  and  moved  that  tiie  Chair 
appoint  conferees.  The  Vice  President  then 
appointed  five  conferees,  including  only 
three  of  the  original  group  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator McCarran.  giving  a  majority  of  four  to 
one  In  favor  of  the  majority  view  of  the  Sen- 
ate (81:  2,  Record,  pp.  4802-03). 

2      RESIGNATIONS   OT  SEXTOR   MEMBER.-^  TO  PERMrT 

srssTrrfTio  n  s 

Muscle  Shoals  <  1925 1  :  All  three  of  the 
Senators  elected  by  the  Senate  to  the  con- 
ference committee  (Norrls.  of  Nebraska;  Mc- 
Nary.  of  Oregon,  and  Smith,  of  South  Caro- 
lina) resigned  following  their  election  be- 
cause they  were  opposed  to  the  measure 
which  parsed  the  Senate  Following  their 
resignation,  other  appointments  were  maf'e 
In  order  from  the  comnaittee  and  three  other 
Senators  i  Keyes,  of  New  Hampshire,  Capper 
of  Kansas:  and  Ransdell.  of  Louisiana  >  re- 
signed for  the  same  reason,  thus  making  pos- 
sible a  majority  of  conferees  favorable  to  the 
measure 

Federal  Revenue  Act  il936.  Senators 
Couzens,  of  Michigan,  and  Keyes  of  New 
Hampshire  resigned  immediately  after  ap- 
pointment. Insisting  they  were  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  bill   I  74     2    Record    p    10266 

Agricultural       Adjustment       Act       (1938- 
Senators  Noms.  of  Nebraska   and  McNary.  of 
Oregon,  resigned  after  appointment,  the  lat- 
ter explaining  that  It  had  t)een  "an  unbroken 
rule  of  mine  that  when  I  oppose  a  bill  I  re- 


fuse to  act  as  a  conferee"  (75  2  Record, 
p  1768)  They  were  replaced  by  Senators 
Frazier.  of  Ni  rth  Dakota,  and  Capper,  of 
Kansas 

Submerged  Lands  Act  il952)  After  con- 
ferees were  app'<i.'.'ed  on  the  submerged 
lands  act  bill  Se:.,i,t<,'r  Long,  of  ( I>jul.siana ;  , 
protested  that  three  or  the  five  had  voted 
against  the  so-called  Holland-Connally  sub- 
stitute which  had  been  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Long  contended  the  provision 
of  Cleaves'  Manual,  quoted  above,  had  been 
violated  He  entered  a  motion  that  the  Sen- 
ate reconsider  the  appointment  of  conferees 

(CONGBIBSIONAL  RECORD,  VOl.  98,  pt  3,  p 
35aO) 

On  the  following  day,  Senator  O'Mahoney, 
of  Wyoming,  announced  that  one  of  the  con- 
ferees. Senator  McFarland.  of  Arizona,  had 
asked  to  be  excused  from  service  on  the  com- 
mittee and  that  the  next  two  senior  men 
on  the  Committee.  Senators  Anderson,  of 
New  Mexico,  and  Lehman,  of  New  York,  had 
made  like  requests  because  they  too  had 
opposed  the  substitute  amendment  which 
had  prevailed.  The  next  Senator  in  order. 
Senator  Long,  accepted  appointment  and 
withdrew  his  motion  to  reconsider  (Conorbs- 
sioNAL  Record,  vol.  98.  pt.  3.  p   3678). 

On  other  occasions,  protests  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  conferees  not  In  sympathy  with  the 
prevailing  Senate  opinion  have  been  regis- 
tered, but  withdrawn  upon  assurance  by  the 
conferees  that  they  would  faithfully  sup- 
t>ort  the  Senate  position  despite  their  own 
divergent  views.  Yet  the  necessity  for  such 
demeaning  public  assurances  would  not  arise 
were  It  not  for  the  doubt  that  Inevitably 
exists  when  "the  child  Is  put  to  a  nurse  that 
cares  not  for  it." 

Whenever  the  question  of  abandoning  the 
seniority  system  Is  raised  on  a  particular  bill. 
the  Issue  becomes  one  of  personalities.  As 
was  so  notably  the  case  In  the  lengthy  ajid 
harsh  debate  on  appointment  of  conferees 
on  the  Muscle  Shoals  bill.  Senators  seeking  to 
assert  the  right  of  the  majority  to  select  the 
Senate  managers  are  accused  of  Impugning 
the  Integrity  and  honor  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tors. At  the  same  time,  the  senior  Senators 
who  would  be  bypassed  are  placed  in  a  bad 
light  If  in  other  cases  other  committee  chair- 
men and  ranking  members  have  been  trusted 
t.  handle  bills  with  which  they  were  not 
:r.  agreement. 

If  the  proposed  rule  Is  adopted,  then  the 
selection  of  conferees  In  sympathy  with  the 
bill  In  question  will  be  automatic.  The  Issue 
will  not  have  to  be  raised  on  the  Senate  floor. 
as  in  the  past,  giving  rise  to  divisive  debate 
and  recriminations.  And  the  principle  of 
the  "prevailing  view."  which  has  been  so 
often  violated,  will  be  regularly  honored. 


THE  LEGEND  OP  THE  CHAINED 

NIKITA 

Mr  DODD  Mr  PresMent.  even  since 
the  summit  conference  there  have  been 
speculative  articles  in  the  pres.s  .suggest- 
ing that  Nikita  Khru.^hchev  behaved  a.s 
he  did  m  Paris  because  he  has  become 
the  prisoner  of  other  men  in  the  Krem- 
hn  who  are  more  as^ressive.  more  Stal- 
inist less  disposed  to  peaceful  coexist- 
ence 

In  conjunction  with  this  analysis,  the 
point  is  made  that,  by  the  U-2  incident 
and  by  the  .stronger  line  advocated  by 
Under  Secretary  Dillon  and  Secretary  of 
State  Herter  in  their  speeches  before  the 
Pans  conference,  we  undermined  Khru- 
.-^hcheVs  position  and  played  into  the 
hands  of  hi,.s  Stalinist  opponents.  The 
conclusion  which  flows  from  this  analy- 
sis, of  course,  is  that  it  is  in  our  power  to 


restore  control  of  the  Kremlin  to  the 
real  Khrushchev — the  peaceful,  the  co- 
e.xistt-nce-loving  Khrushchev — by  the 
simple  process  of  showing  ourselves  more 
reasonable  at  Berlin  and  other  points. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  this  anal- 
ysis IS  false  from  start  to  finish,  that  It 
Is  part  of  the  propaganda  of  confusion 
which  the  Kremlin  has  used  so  skillfully 
in  its  psychological  conditioning  of  the 
free  world.  The  thesis  is  effectively  de- 
molished in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  Leader  for  June  20,  entitled 
"The  Legend  of  the  Chained  Nikita."  I 
ask  unanimous  permission  to  have  the 
text  of  this  article  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Legend  or  thx  Chained  Nikita — An  In- 
quiry Into  the  Bugbeaes,  Mtths  and  Il- 
lusions in  Westkhn  Analysis  or  Soviet 
Affairs 

(By  Alexander  Dallin) 

(One  of  the  most  astute  observers  of  the 
contemporary  Russian  scene.  Alexander  Dal- 
lin is  associate  professor  at  the  Columbia 
University  Russian  Institute.  In  assessing 
Soviet  foreign  policy  objectives.  DalUn  calls 
for  a  factual  review  of  Communist  strategy 
by  analysis  of  Soviet  Ideology,  public  state- 
ment and  past  performance,  so  that  the 
17.SSR  '8  outlook  and  objectives,  as  well  as 
its  tactics,  are  clarified.) 

The  bothersome  U-2  story  and  the  drama 
of  the  summit  conference-that-was-none 
have  provoked  an  orgy  of  speculation  about 
Soviet  motives  and  intentions.  High  ofB- 
clals  and  prominent  newsmen  have  Indulged 
in  It  more  freely  than  at  any  time  since 
Stalin's  death.  Such  hypothesizing  is  both 
healthy  and  understandable;  political  analy- 
sis must  be  based  on  assumed  probabilities 
even  if  access  to  the  source  Is  barred.  What 
Is  startling  and  disturbing  In  the  recent  wave 
of  reassessments  Is  the  ease  with  which  the 
view  has  spread  that  Nikita  Khrushchev  was 
In  fact  constrained  to  act  as  he  did;  that  he 
was  (as  one  authority  put  It)  "unaer  strong 
pressure."  or  (as  another  writes)  a  "pris- 
oner," a  tool  of  nefarious  hidden  forces. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge.  I  submit, 
this  Is  simply  not  so. 

The  legend  of  the  chained  Nikita  Includes 
three  evil  spirits,  which  operate  either  singly 
or  together,  depending  on  whose  version 
you  read  These  are  the  military,  the  Stal- 
inists, and  the  Chinese. 

So  far  as  the  Soviet  military  Is  concerned. 
It  will  be  weU  to  remember,  first  of  all.  that 
It  has  never  constituted  a  united  political 
force.  It  has  been  faction-ridden  and  di- 
vided on  important  problems  of  miUtaxy 
(and.  Implicitly,  foreign)  policy  But  it  has 
never  been  in  a  position  to  challenge  the  po- 
litical leadership.  Soviet  marshals  and  gen- 
erals are  members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
almost  to  a  man.  and  they  accept  party  dis- 
cipline In  political  affairs.  From  Frunze  and 
Tixkhachevsky  to  Zhtikov  (surely,  men  more 
powerful  and  more  popular  that  the  Konevs 
and  Malinovskys  of  today),  the  military 
leaders  have  been.  In  the  last  analysis,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  dictator,  who  has  been  able  to 
dispose  of  them  as  he  saw  fit.  There  Is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  this  relationship  has 
changed. 

If  In  1955-56  there  could  be  any  doubt 
about  the  priority  of  the  Communist  Party, 
it  was  emphatically  and  unmistakably  re- 
moved In  1967  The  tightening  of  controls 
and  the  struggle  against  revisionism  in- 
cluded among  its  various  man ifestatl oils  the 
reinforcement  of  poUtlcaJ  control  over  the 
Armed  Forces  Since  then  tlie  priority  of 
*.^.e    piirty — In    wt-ird    and    In    fact — has    ex- 
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pUcltly  been  raised  to  unprecedented 
heights.  And  the  Image  of  Marshal  Rodlon 
Mallnovsky  following  Khriishchev  s  every 
step  In  and  out  of  Paris  as  a  watchdog  of  the 
hidden  junta  In  Moscow  Is  too  silly  to  take 
seriously 

As  for  the  StafUilsts.  the  question  is  of 
course.  "Who  are  they?  '  Invariably,  spec- 
ulation centers  on  Mikhail  Suslov  as  the 
leader  or  spokesman  of  this  camp.  Grant- 
ing for  the  sake  of  argument  that  Suslov 
represents  a  toucher  line  than  Khrushchev, 
what  are  his  levers  of  power  and  who  are 
the  others  who  back  him  In  the  top  eche- 
lons of  the  BLTemlln?  Either  one  grants  the 
reality  of  some  measure  of  coUectlve  deci- 
sion-making there — and  then  Khrushchev's 
complete  and  systematic  packliig  and  con- 
trol of  the  Party  Presidium.  Central  Com- 
mittee and  Secretariat  must  be  clearly  rec- 
ognized (the  changing  itelatlonshlp  among 
these  three  bodies  is  irrelevant  for  our  p\L'- 
poees.  as  Khrushchev  now  fully  controls  all 
tliree) ;  or  else  one  assumes  that  numbers 
and  Doajorlties  do  not  matter  in  these  bod- 
ies— and  then  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
believe  that  a  hostile  but  victorious  Suslov 
would  continue  to  tolerate  Khrushchev  in 
power  If  he  co\ild  dispense  with  him  (much 
as  the  Molotov-MalenKov  blcx:  would  have 
dUpen.'^ed  with  him  in  1957). 

If  one  trend  emerges  unml.'^takably  from 
the  various  personnel  shifts  In  the  Soviet 
Government  and  Communist  Party  leader- 
ship In  recent  years.  It  is  the  almost  unin- 
terrupted consolidation  of  control  by  the 
Khrushchev  machine  and  the  elimination  of 
any  power  base  for  a  pwsflble  challenge.  The 
latest  shifts,  including  Frol  Kozlovs  and 
Leonid  Brezhnev's  reappointments,  merely 
underscore  this  trend.  Of  the  oldllmers. 
the  only  ones  who  remain  are  Anastas  Mlkoy- 
an  ( UFually  considered  either  opportunistic 
or  relatively  soft) .  and  the  virtually  Impotent 
Kllment  Voroshllov  and  Otto  Kuuslnen. 
Just  about  everyone  else  Is  an  appointee  of 
the  Khrushchev  era.  A-s  one  runs  down  the 
list  of  the  three  top  bodies,  one  falls  to  see 
more  than  a  few  names  of  men  who  could 
turn,  or  could  have  turned  on  the  khozlan. 
To  be  Fure.  a  "Khrushchev  man"  may  turn 
ngalnst  him.  Just  as  Khrtishchev  himself 
turned  against  Stalin  after  his  death  But 
we  are  talking  about  probabilities  or.  better 
yet  evidence  and  clues  And.  here,  the  thesis 
of  the  Stalinists'  ascendancy  does  not  stand 
up.  Unless,  that  Is.  one  is  satisfied  (as  one 
well-known  correspondent  snys^  that  this 
trend  muft  be  taken  on  faith  and  evidence 
for  It  may  not  be  apparent  lor  months. 

As  usual,  the  role  of  China  is  most  obsctu^. 
Without  going  into  the  complexities  of  the 
Slno-Soviet  relationship.  It  may  be  said  as 
a  general  proposition  that  the  Chinese  tall 
does  not  wag  the  Soviet  dog  (nor,  for  that 
matter,  vice  veraa) .  Fr)r  year*,  differences  be- 
tween the  two  powers  have  demonstrably 
existed  over  a  wide  range  of  Iscues.  without 
seriously  Jeopardizing  their  alliance.  These 
l.':sues  have  Included  the  InevttabUity  of  war. 
the  cult  of  the  Individual,  tactics  toward  the 
United  States,  the  communes,  the  availabil- 
ity of  nuclear  weapons  and  no  doubt  a  good 
many  others  as  well.  But  I  know  of  no  shred 
of  evidence  Fhowlng  that  Khrushchev  has 
now.  after  years  of  modulating  and  mitigat- 
ing Slno-Sovlet  differences,  been  compelled 
to  accept  Pelplngs  views,  on  this  or  on  ai:y 
other  matter. 

The  permutations  and  combinations  of 
the  three  evil  genles  add  little  of  sutwtance. 
Thus,  the  attempt  to  link  Vyacheslav  Molo- 
tov  as  the  leading  Stalinist  (which  he  was) 
in  his  Outer  Mongolian  quasi-exile,  to  Chi- 
nese Goremment  head  Liu  Shao-chl  in  an 
alleged  anti-Khrushchev  drive  Is  an  artificial 
construct  which  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting  more  than  once  before  (For  that 
matter,  Peiplng's  publication  of  M  jlotov's 
speeches     aj.d     sts.tements.     which     Moscow 


failed  to  print,  is  by  no  means  unrrci  t-der.t- 
ed.  as  recent  comment  Las  suggested.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  was  true,  fur  instance.  In 
November  1958.)  Moreover,  the  motion  of 
an  explicit  coaUtlon  of  Stalinists.  mUjtarifts, 
and  Chinese  Commuuists  Joining  hands  to 
choke  Nikita  fails  to  reflect  much  insight 
into  totalitarian  politics. 

All  this  is  not  a  critique  of  Kremlinology. 
Close  scrutiny  of  Soviet  sources,  even  fre- 
quency count  and  pecking  order,  can  be  es- 
sential for  hints  about  Intramural  politics. 
Nor  la  this  to  suggest  In  any  way  ihut  there 
are  not  real  tensions  and  differences  in  Soviet 
society  and  the  Soviet  regime.  Of  course 
there  are,  and  the  image  of  a  homogeneous 
totalitarian  apparatus  Is  as  unrealistic  as  the 
the.«is  I  am  trying  to  contest. 

Disagreements  at  the  apex  of  totalitarian 
regimes  are  endemic.  In  the  Soviet  case,  we 
know  that  such  disagreements  have  existed, 
in  recent  years,  over  such  Issues  as  the  rela- 
tive priority  of  consumer  goods,  the  long- 
range  effect  of  foreign  aid.  the  universal  fa- 
tality of  nuc'.ear  warfare  and  the  possibility 
and  desirability  of  relaxing  the  cold  war.  It 
is  plausible  to  assume  that  such  differences 
were  present  in  March-April  1960  when  the 
general  lines  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  were  re- 
viewed. The  confusion  of  American  voices 
is  not  likely  to  have  clarified  matters  lor  tile 
Muscovite  observers.  There  were,  and  no 
doubt  are,  real  divergences  about  proper 
Soviet  strategy  in  foreign  affairs 

Similarly,  the  breakdown  of  the  Paris  con- 
ference has  no  doubt  pleased  Peiping  and 
produced  greater  concord  between  the  two 
leading  Communist  powers.  But  this  is  a 
byproduct  of  the  story,  not  Its  cause.  The 
difference*  between  Moscow  and  Peiping  con- 
tinue to  be  as  great  as  ever,  It  seems.  In 
the  aftermath  of  his  exhibition  of  vilification 
and  vulgarity.  Khrushchev  continues  to  re- 
frain from  signing  the  peace  treaty  with 
East  Germany;  he  submits  new  proposals  on 
dlsarmament-by-stages  and  continues  nego- 
tiations on  nuclear  test  suspension;  he  con- 
tinues to  promote  a  variety  of  cultural,  com- 
mercial and  scientific  exchanges  with  the 
WesV— the  United  States  Included.  There  is 
no  surrender  to  Chinese  dragons,  whatever 
the  balance  of  Soviet  decisions. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  the  military.  No 
doubt,  there  Is  some  truth  In  the  recent 
analysis  of  the  large  number  of  Soviet  officers 
facing  demobilization  and  viewing  their  loss 
of  status  and  Income  with  something  less 
than  enthusiasm.  No  doubt  KlirushcheVs 
militant  stance  helped  to  reassure  those  in 
Russia,  in  and  out  of  uniform,  who  have 
been  bothered  by  the  gnawing  fear  that  the 
nian  In  Moscow  might  be  taking  his  peaceful 
coexistence  seriously,  or  might  let  his  im- 
pulses Jeopardize  rational  defense  require- 
ments But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
■  ifflcers  forcing  a  decision  upon  him  It  Is 
he  who  has  the  ultimate  authority  to  decide 
about  crucial  shifts  of  military  policy  and 
personnel,  not   the   oUier   way  around. 

There  is,  in  other  words,  no  one  to  chal- 
lenge his  effective  control.  Others  can  sug- 
gest, argue,  make  themselves  heard — and 
they  can  do  so  more  successfully  and  with 
greater  Impunity  than  In  Stalin's  days  At 
times.  Khrushchev  is  apparently  prepared  to 
listen  to  them.  But  no  man  and  no  faction 
can  force  Its  will  on  the  Khrushchev  ma- 
chine. 

Nothing  Is  impossible  in  Soviet  affairs. 
But  I  suggest  that  If  those  who  detect  an 
Inhibited  Rtisslan  Prometheus  should  be 
proved  right.  It  wUl  be  for  the  wrong  rea- 
sons— or  rather  for  reasons  not  now  In  the 
public  domain.  In  the  absence  of  inside 
Information,  we  muFt  probe  Soviet  Inten- 
tions by  a  process  of  trlangulation  whlcli 
includes  Soviet  Ideology  Soviet  pronounce- 
ments, and  the  record  of  past  Soviet  per- 
formance All  three  militate  Ftronply 
against  the  view  which  I  hhve  b<"en  contest- 


ing here.  Neither  the  theory  (or.  to  use 
Nathan  Leites'  tcnn.  the  '  operational  code) 
nor  the  record  of  B.y.the-.  ;k  behavior  over 
half  a  century  would  permit  tolerating  a 
lender  who  is  anything  less  than  a  complete 
master  of  all  his  uwn  deci.«;lo:is 

j^h  f  :>r  Soviet  pronouncement.*;  Khr\iphrhev 
wou:d  net  h.ive  made  hi.>!  stateme-.-t  of  May 
28  If  a  real  crisis  of  (  nride;.ce  or  control 
had  been  Involved.  No  such  denial  was 
made,  for  Instance,  when  either  the  Molotov- 
Malenkov  group  or  Marshal  Georgl  Zhukov 
or,  later.  Nikolai  Bulganln  were  ousted. 
Now.  Khrushchev  confidently  ridicules  those 
"silly  allegations"  which  contend  that  he  "is 
being  opposed  by  army  officers  and  generals." 
or  that  'other  Socialist  countries  are  press- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  to  give  up  the  policy 
of  detente  and  other  things  of  this  kind." 
And  If  Mlkoyan  were  about  to  be  axed  (as 
some  commentators  have  suggested  i  Khru- 
shchev would  scarcely  have  ridiculed  such 
speculation  by  relating  that  Mikoyan  had 
Just  invited  him  to  his  vacation  ground  In 
the  Caucasus. 

Quite  the  contrary  The  style  of  the  Paris 
perform:\noe  smacked  not  only  of  Bolshevik 
tactics  but  reflected  Khrushchev's  personal 
amalgam  of  bullying  and  smiling,  his  im- 
mense flexibility  and  the  characteristic  ease 
with  which  he  can  shift  gears  suddenly  com- 
pletely, from  subject  to  subject  from  vu'.gar 
diatribe  to  humility,  from  Insult  and  Inse- 
curity to  sweet  reasonableness — and  back 
Anyone  who  has  seen  the  main  in  action  for 
a  few  hours  can  confirm  that  the  recent  per- 
formances were  fully  and  typically  his  own. 
both  In  content  and  in  form. 

The  speed  and  ease  with  which  the  Image 
of  Khrushchev  as  the  Instrument  of  some 
gray  eminence  has  spread  in  this  country 
reflects,  I  believe,  more  about  ourselves  than 
about  Soviet  refiltty.  Some  who  have  swal- 
lowed It  are  either  unwilling  to  reexamine 
their  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  co- 
existence, or  else  cannot  reconcile  the  mem- 
ory of  the  burly  politician,  who  last  fall 
toured  the  United  States  with  a  smile  and 
a  simile  and  a  sandstorm  of  hope,  with  the 
angry  old  man  In  Paris  That  so  many  re- 
sponsible men  after  years  of  following  and 
interpreting  So^'iet  affairs  closely  In  this 
country,  should  have  adopted  this  inversion 
of  wishful  thinking  strikes  me  as  more  than 
deplorable. 

To  assert  that  Khrushchev  is  being  forced 
to  act  &s  he  does  Is  no  sounder  than  It  was. 
20  years  ago.  to  portray  Hitler  as  a  tool  of 
the  German  general  staff  or  of  the  Krupps: 
no  less  farfetched  and  no  less  dangerous  than 
the  present  Soviet  insistence  that  Kisen- 
hower  (or  any  other  American  political  fig- 
ure) is  a  tool  of  the  Pentagon  tMd'or  Wall 
Street 

The  present  mood  reveals  above  all — if 
my  line  of  argument  Is  correct — our  con- 
tinued failure  to  focus  on,  and  accept  as 
given,  the  long-range  nature  of  Soviet  out- 
look and  objectives,  and  to  see  against  this 
b-ockfiTound  the  skillful  but  by  no  means 
unerring  flexibility  of  Moscow's  hand. 


THE  JAPANESE  RIOTS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Mi.<^s  Mai-guer- 
ite  HiRgins  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tri- 
bune for  Wcdne.sday,  June  22. 

There  are  three  paragraphs  in  this  ar- 
ticle 'Which  describe  in  the  most  force- 
ful and  succinct  manner  the  nature  of 
the  street  demonstrations — of  the  pov- 
enunent  by  riot — that  have  bt^come  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  the  international 
political    situation. 

Mi.ss  Higpins'  article  makes  the  point 
t^.at   llie   great    majority   of    the   people 
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who  participate  in  these  demorotrations 
do  so  out  of  curiosity  or  because  they 
wish  to  be  one  of  the  gang.  To  illus- 
trate this.  Miss  HigKins  quoted  a  girl 
with  pigtails  who  said,  "Everybody  else 
was  coming  so  I  though  I  would  too." 

There  are  many  more  who  are  not 
Communists  and  not  ba.sically  anti- 
Amencan  but  who  go  along  with  the 
demonstration  for  cor.fu.-.ed  pacifist  rea- 
sons. 

The  Communists  are  a  tmy  minority. 
But  It  is  this  tmy  minority  which  insti- 
gates and  IS  m  command  of  these  de- 
moastrations  Th^'  leader  of  the  demon- 
strations whom  Mi.s.s  Higgins  interviewed 
told  her : 

We  do  nuc  trust  the  American  imperial- 
l-sts  We  will  overthrow  the  bourgeoisie. 
When  we  have  a  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat   then  we  will  have  peace. 

So  here  we  see  the  pattern — mobs  con- 
sisting of  political  elements,  naive  paci- 
fists and  other  idealists,  but  led  and 
manipulated   by  hardened  Communists. 

I  predict  that  we  will  see  much  more 
of  this  pattern  over  the  months  to  come. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wh.^t    Spt-rs    the    ■J\panese    To    Protest? — 

Motives  Are  V.aried  .and  So  Are  Crowds 
(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 

Tokyo  Wednesday.  June  22  —At  the  Shln- 
agawa  Railway  Station,  in  dismal,  drenching 
rain,  a  pigtailed  Japanese  art  student  and 
a  beret -sporting  engineer  sing  the  Interna- 
tiona;e  as  they  hold  a  soaked  newspaper  over 
their  heads. 

A  loudspeaker  barks,  and  all  along  the 
station  platforn^.  exhausted  young  people  roll 
out  from  under  a  sea  of  blach  umbrellas 
and  shout — to  the  rhythmic  command  of  a 
shrill   whistle — down  with   the  treaty. 

Why  do  they  do  if  Why  do  these  young- 
sters who  have  already  passed  part  of  the 
day  demonstrating  at  the  Parliament  come 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  the  shivering 
discomrr>rt.s  of  a  night  In  the  open  to  par- 
ticipate In  actions  against  the  new  Japanese- 
.^mencan  security  treaty'* 

Their  leader.  23-year -old  F-jJiwara  Joslkisl 
has  a  hypn'.)Mr  .sound-truck  manner.  He  de- 
clares: "Why  should  we  let  the  Americans 
occupy  us?  Do  you  deny  that  having  Amer- 
ican bases  here  is  a  risk  for  us?  We  do  not 
trust  the  .Anierlcan  Imperialists.  We  will 
overthrow  the  bourgeoisie.  When  we  have  a 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  then  we  will 
have  peace  " 

But  the  girl  with  the  pigtail,  who  was 
interviewed  separately,  said:  "Everybody  else 
was  Coming  so  I  thought  I  would  too  Isn't 
K  cold':'" 

And  the  youth  In  the  beret  demanded: 
"Why  do  you  American  reporters  write  lies 
about  us?  We  are  not  C5ommunlsts.  We 
Just  want  to  get  rid  of  Premier  Kishi  and 
the  treaty." 

SINGING    AND    DEBATING 

And  then  as  Inevitably  happens,  the  crowd 
gathers — between  songs  and  spells  of  shout- 
ing do-wn  with  something — and  a  debate  Is 
on. 

What  about  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kishi's  Lib- 
eral-Democratic Party  has  a  clear  majority 
gained  through  free  elections?  Don't  you 
believe  in  majority  rule? 

"We  do  not  believe  that  the  majority 
should  try  to  force  Its  wUl  on  the  minority 
In  something  so  important  as  the  security 
treaty,"  replied  the  student.  "This  should 
be  taken  to  the  people." 


WTl  r.   FIGHT  BY    AMY    MTANS 

What  if  a  majority  of  the  Japanese  people 
approve  the  treaty  In  the  next  election? 
Wotild  you  cease  using  violent  means  such 
.IS  mob  attacks  on  the  Parliament  Building? 
'We  can  never  accept  the  treaty.  "  said 
the  youth  in  the  beret.  "If  the  people  vote 
for  it,  this  only  reflects  their  Ignorance.  We 
cannot  be  guided  by  Ignorance — we  will  fight 
the  treaty  by  any  means." 

•  Have  you  read  the  treaty,"  he  was  asked. 

"Perhaps  I  have  not  read  It,  "  he  replied. 
"Our  leaders  have  told  us  what  is  In  it.  The 
treaty  means  war." 

It  was  5  am.  and  the  rain  was  still  drench- 
ing the  students  on  the  station  platform. 
Loudspeakers  blared  instructions  for  new 
demonstrations  for  the  students,  most  of 
whom  have  not  been  to  school  In  days. 

Then  a  whistle  blew.  It  was  time  to  shout 
denunciations  again. 

"The  trouble  Is,"  said  the  boy  In  the  beret 
as  he  marched  away,  "that  Japanese  and 
Americans  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
sajne  thing  by  democracy." 


LEGISL.'XTIVK  APPF^.OPRIATION  BILL. 
1961— RECONSIDERA HON  OF  PRE- 
VIOUS ACTION 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  renew  my  unanimous  con- 
sent request  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
its  action  by  which  it  agreed  yesterday 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  send  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill  to  a  further  conference. 

My  reason  for  requesting  this  is  to 
place  the  bill  in  the  same  parliamentary 
situation  it  enjoyed  prior  to  such  action. 
I  have  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  I  belirve  he  is 
agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^  Mr. 
Moss  in  the  chair*.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware? 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi had  a  colloquy  yesterday  in  which 
It  was  understood  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  be  notified  when  action 
was  taken  on  the  matter.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  clearly  understood  that 
reference  was  being  made  to  the  final 
conference  report,  but.  on  being  advised 
this  morning  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  his  conversation  was  directed 
to  the  next  step  in  the  Senate,  under 
those  conditions  I  think  the  Senator  is 
clearly  entitled  to  have  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  agreed  to,  so  that  the  bill 
will  be  reinstated  and  restored  to  the 
status  which  existed  yesterday  as  to  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill. 

In  that  connection,  in  agreeing  to  the 
request.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  continue  to  insist  on  a 
conference  being  held  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  reference  to  mat- 
ters still  unsettled,  and  particularly  de- 
sires to  present  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  Senate  position  with  refer- 
ence to  restoring  the  Old  Senate  Cham- 
ber, and  questions  related  thereto. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.     I  stated 


at  the  beginning  that  I  was  sure  this  sit- 
uation developed  from  a  misunder- 
standing. 

I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
conferees  asking  for  a  further  confer- 
ence with  the  House  in  connection  with 
funds  for  the  restoration  of  the  Old  Sen- 
ate Chamber.  In  fact.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  on  that.  I  wish,  however,  to 
first  have  the  Senate  accept  the  House 
action  on  the  so-called  Williams  amend- 
ment. 

Compliance  with  this  request,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  stated,  will 
merely  put  the  bill  in  the  same  parlia- 
mentary situation  it  enjoyed  prior  to  the 
action  yesterday.  I  ask  that  it  be  re- 
stored. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  contemplated  conference 
will  not  be  limited  to  the  matter  of  the 
old  Senate  Chamber,  but  discussions  will 
be  held  on  any  items  not  then  finally 
agreed  to 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
possible.  Of  course,  that  question  can  be 
determined  at  the  time  a  request  for  a 
further  conference  is  made.  We  can 
then  decide  whether  to  accept  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Williams  amendment, 
or  whether  to  ask  for  a  further  confer- 
ence. That  question  can  be  decided  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  correct.  We  cannot  whittle 
down  the  Senate's  p>osition  by  a  conver- 
sation l>etween  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  myself.  If  a  conference  is  held. 
it  will  be  held  on  all  matters  that  are  not 
then  agreed  upon  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  If  a  conference  is  held,  it  will 
be  on  all  matters  not  agreed  upon  prior 
to  the  request  for  the  conference. 
Mr  STENNIS  Very  well. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
the  Senate  will  do  in  connection  with  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Williams 
amendment  will  be  determined  prior  to 
such  request.  I  am  not  making  any  ef- 
fort to  prejudice  the  future  action  of 
the  Senate  on  any  of  these  proposals. 
I  merely  wish  to  restore  the  bill  to  the 
parliamentary  situation  which  it  had 
prior  to  the  action  of  yesterday.  That 
was  and  still  is  my  request,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware'  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  ALFRED  STEDMAN 
AS  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ST. 
PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS  AND  DIS- 
PATCH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  our  most  Illustrious  newspapermen, 
the  outstanding  journalist  and  stead- 
fast friend  of  American  agriculture,  Mr. 
Alfred  D.  Stedman,  has  retired  as  the 
as.sociate  editor  of  the  St.  Paiil  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch.  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  Mr.  Stedman  is  a  nationally 
recognized  expert  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
tural economics  and  production.  He  has 
received   many    rewards    and    citations 


from  ai^ncultural  groups  for  hi.-,  distin- 
guished writing,  his  objectivity,  his  cour- 
age and  fearlessness  in  the  presentation 
of  the  news  as  he  sees  it.  and  his  lont; 
analy'^l.s  of  the  agricultural  situation 

I  have  known  Mr  Stedman  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  fe<>l  it  is  a  high  privilege 
to  be  able  to  call  him  a  frund  and  to 
share  his  friendship  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  St  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch  relating  to  Mr.  Stedman's 
service  in  the  field  of  jomnalism  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Alfred  Stedman  Retires  As  DPP  Associate 
Editor 
Alfred  D  Stedman,  naUonally  recognized 
agricultural  expert.  Northwest  conservation 
leader  and  Washington  correspondent,  retired 
Saturday  as  asaoclate  editor  of  the  St.  Paiil 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch. 

In  addition  to  his  career  with  these  news- 
papers, which  covered  an  overall  span  of  44 
years,  Stedman  has  been  an  editor  of  the 
U.S.  New»  and  has  served  over  a  period  of 
years  as  assistant  administrator  of  the  agri- 
cultural adjustment  administration 

He  has  received  distinguished  service 
awards  from  the  American  Dairy  Association 
and  the  Minnesota  Creameries  Association 
for  his  contributions  toward  Improving  the 
dairy   Industry 

In  1940  he  was  given  an  honorary  bachelor 
of  laws  degree  by  Hamllne  University,  his 
alma  mater 

Bom  in  Boone,  Iowa,  Stedman,  68,  did  his 
first  writing  for  these  newspapers  as  a  re- 
porter of  college  news  at  Hamllne  University. 
After  finishing  college  there,  he  doubled  for 
a  time,  working  part  days  on  the  South  St. 
Paul  Reporter  and  nights  on  the  Pioneer 
Press  police  run. 

EX-CITT    EDITOR 

stedman  was  the  first  reporter  on  the 
scene  after  the  famous  Dunn  murder  in 
AprU  1917.  and  for  weeks  thereafter  wrote 
daUy  news  storlea  abo*it  that  case  and  the 
companion  murder  of  Minneapolis  Patrol- 
man George  CX>nnery  by  the  same  killers 
He  became  city  editor  and  news  editor  of  the 
Pioneer  Press  ar.d  editorial  writer  for  both 
newspapers. 

He  went  to  Washington  as  their  corres- 
pondent In  1929  and  covered  the  fights  in 
Congress  over  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  and 
Federal  Farm  Board  bills  and  their  repercus- 
sions In  national  political  conventions. 
Later  he  broke  the  story  that  disclosed  the 
Federal  Government's  adoption  of  the  In- 
come tax  evasion  technique  developed  In  the 
Al  Capone  case  to  prosecute  Leon  Gleckman. 
of  St.  Paul. 

In  1933.  stedman  was  named  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  the  agency  that  op- 
erated the  first  of  the  national  farm  pro- 
grams, and  as  such  was  In  charge  of  Its  pub- 
lic Information  work  In  the  United  States 
and  territories  He  served  under  the  late 
George  N.  Peck,  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
and  Chester  C  Davis  in  the  U.S.  I>epartment 
of  Agriculture  until  1939 

WILHARV     WRITER 

Through  much  of  W^rld  War  11  Stedman 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  edltcw*  of  the 
United  States  News,  writing  mostly  in  the 
military  field. 

-  He  returned  to  St.  Paul  In  1945  a*  fw^so- 
clate  editor  of  the  Pioneer  Pre«B  and  Dls- 
patch,  writing  aix>ut  agriculture  in  all  lt« 
aspects — scientific.  Industrial,  economic,  so- 
cial educational,  and  political 


Stedman's  work  has  been  given  recognition 
by  the  Amer'.rRr.  Dairy  Asstxiiatlon.  the  Na- 
tional Creiimeriep  .\.s*>x-iatlon  and  affiliated 
o,i..ry  ^"  >..f>«^  I.'.  Mii.nesotA.  by  the  Mlnne- 
f.  .;.!  St.a.t*  Vcieriiuisy  Medical  Society,  the 
F..ture  F.u-iners  of  America  :And  the  Mlnne- 
i-.  .'41  A.ss.K-latl(>n  of  Coi  peril, tivee  He  w.v 
given  the  senior  forestry  award  by  Keep 
Minnesota  Green,  Inc. 

RED    WING    CRAD 

Stedman  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Farm  Economic  Association,  the  National 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  the 
Newspaper  Farm  Editors  Association  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association,  the  National  Press 
and  Coemos  Clubs  of  Washlngt-on.  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

He  got  his  first  smeU  and  feel  of  newsprint 
as  a  carrier  on  the  Red  Wing  Daily  Repub- 
lican In  the  early  1900  s  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of   the   Red  Wing   High   School   of    19Cf9 


NEEDED:   A  NEW  CREDO  FOR 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
David  E.  Lilienthal.  formerly  head  of  the 
AEC  and  TVA,  has  done  an  excellent 
public  service  in  an  article  which  he 
wrote  for  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
of  June  26,  1960.  In  the  article,  Mr 
Lilienthal  asks  a  reexamination  by  pol- 
icymakers and  American  citizens  of  the 
basic  motives  for  our  economic  assistance 
to  other  nations. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
not  only  to  Mr.  Lilienthal's  clear  and 
penetrating  questions  but  also  to  the 
fundamental  answer  he  advances: 

We  extend  foreign  economic  aid  In  the 
final  analysis  because  we  must;  becau5e  we 
are  that  kind  of  people:  because  we  find 
that  we  cannot  honorably  live  in  a  world 
In  which  we  are  growing  fatter  and  fatter. 
more  and  more  comfortable,  while  hundreds 
of  millions  of  other  human  beings,  our 
brothers  as  children  of  God,  are  hungry. 
needy,  chronically  ill,  and  without  a  chance 
to  help  themselves;  because  we  know  that 
they  need  not  only  something  of  our  treasure 
but  also  our  moral  support  and  our  deep 
concern  for  their  own  sake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consen* 
that  the  article  entitled  "Needed;  A  New 
Credo  for  Foreign  Aid,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Needed;   A  New  Credo  for  Foreign  Aid 
(By  David  E.  Lilienthal ») 

Once  again,  the  Issue  of  foreign  econcMnlc 
aid  has  been  the  center  of  stormy  debate 
The  money  Issue  hae  been  settled  for  the 
present,  but  the  basic  fault  has  not  been 
corrected.  As  they  have  been  year  after  year. 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  are  based  upon 
a  single  major  premise — namely,  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  aiding  underdeveloped 
countries  Is  to  win  friends  and  allies  in 
rettirn.  This  viewpoint  is  not  only  selfish,  it 
has  proved  to  be  self-defeating  It  is  time 
that  we  abandon  It  for  an  entirely  new 
philosophy   of  what  foreign   aid   should   be 


'  David  E  Lilienthal,  formerly  head  of  the 
AEC  and  TVA.  Is  chairman  of  Development 
&  Resources  Corp..  a  private  firm  providing 
services  for  clients — mainly  forelen — in- 
terested In  the  development  of  resources. 
This  article  was  adapted  from  a  speech  before 
the  Cleveland  Council  on  World   Affairs 


Tlie  effort  to  improve  coiiditlrnF  for  the 
great  mass  of  p>eople  of  the  underdevelcjped 
c  nnitrles  Is  lagging  traeicaKy  NpRr:y  2 
billion  of  our  fellow  human  being?  today  are 
hunpry,  sick  i  and  yet  without  medical  care  i , 
riieced.  dirty,  without  decent  shelter,  with 
Int'.e  chance  to  learn  how  to  help  themselves 
and — worst  of  all — without  hope  that  their 
future  or  their  children's  will  be  any  bttter. 
True,  the  already  well-to-do  In  most  of 
the  emerging  countries  are  increasingly  bet- 
ter off;  but  what  is  crucial  is  the  cap  be- 
tween those  few  and  the  impoverished  many 
Tliat  gap  has  narrowed  very  little,  and  in 
some  cases  has  even  grown  wider,  at  a  time 
when  the  demand  lor  improvement  becomes 
more  insistent,  more  widespread,  more 
violent. 

Another  me.-^aure  of  the  failure  of  eco- 
nomic development  is  the  gap  between  prtis- 
perous  and  needy  countries.  The  so-culled 
have"  countries,  and  this  category  must 
now  Include  the  Soviet  Union,  have  since  the 
war  so  far  improved  their  positions  tliat 
prosperity  for  most  of  their  people — speaicmg 
always  relatively,  of  ocairse — is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception 

In  sad  contrast,  the  needy  und  hungry 
countries,  with  low  rates  of  productivity. 
have  Inched  forward  only  slowly — and  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  have  actually  lost 
ground  In  the  last  10  years  This  condition 
is  partly  explained  by  increases  In  popula- 
tion. In  addition,  a  score  of  newly  independ- 
ent countries  comprising  nearly  a  billion 
people  have  had  to  contend  with  an  under- 
standable wariness — and  even  flight — of  for- 
eign capital,  a  reluctance  of  foreign  manage- 
ment experts  to  brave  the  fires  of  anti- 
foreign  feeling,  a  loss  of  markets  and  fiscal 
stability,  a  lack  of  trained  people  In  govern- 
ment and  in  business  For  many  such  rea- 
sons the  gulf  between  the  "haves"  and  the 
"have  nots"  has  tended  to  Increase  rather 
than  diminish. 

This  ugly  fact  casts  a  dark  shadow  over  the 
conscience  of  mankind  in  the  sixties.  That 
It  will  produce  tensions  for  all  of  us,  of  a 
kind  almost  unbearable  over  a  long  period. 
should  require  no  extended  exposition. 

To  narrow  this  growing  chasm  obviously 
requires  continuing  help  of  every  kind- 
financial,  technical,  irflnagerlal.  educational, 
and  moral — from  those  who  have  to  those 
who  are  struggling  to  improve  their  lot  by 
their  own  efforts,  consistent  with  their  own 
aspirations  and  cultures. 

The  principal  reason — though  not  the  sole 
one — that  has  been  advanced  for  asking 
American  taxpayers  to  provide  technical  aid. 
loans,  and  guarantees  running  into  billions 
of  dollars  has  been  to  stop  the  spread  of 
communism  In  underdevelof>ed  countries. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  drummed  into 
our  ears  steadily  for  the  past  decade  by 
American  and  foreign  offiicals.  If  we  do  not 
provide  the  poor  and  needy  countries  with 
economic  help  they  will  probably  go  Com- 
munist, or  at  least  be  dominated  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  policy  of  extending  economic  aid  In 
order  to  biiy  the  allegiance  of  an  under- 
developed country,  or  to  keep  the  Soviets 
from  buying  or  coercing  it.  Is  not  practical. 
It  lui.=  not  worked  and  I  believe.  It  cannot 
be  m.Tde  to  work  A  wondrous  spirit  of  In- 
dependence and  pride  has  gripped  not  only 
tlie  newly  born  nations  but  many  of  the 
older  ones  as  well 

That  spirit  of  independence — or  nation- 
alism, if  you  prefer — makes  a  doctrine  of 
commitments  to  us.  explicit  or  in.pliclt.  In 
rettirn  for  our  aid  quite  unrealistic  and  un- 
workable. These  nations  desire  aid  but  they 
are  now  in  no  moi->d  to  take  it  on  an  exclu- 
sive basis — from  either  the  West  or  the  East. 
This  approach  to  foreign  aid  has  stiil  an- 
other defect.  What  we  buy  i.-^  often  not  what 
we  instinctively  v.-ant  the  friendship  anc 
trust    of    the    who  e    people      Ti-v-    ofter.    we 
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And  ourselves  In  cozy  Isolation  with  the  mlM- 
tary  or  political  or  economic  top  layer  that 
at  the  time  happeoB  to  be  In  control  of  a 
country.  This  tends  to  confuse  helping  a 
people  to  become  more  free,  economically  and 
poiitlcaily.  with  helping  those  who  are  at 
the  time  a  dominant  minority,  ind  who  may 
or  may  not  be  concerned  with  heipiii*:  any 
one  but  themselves. 

Finally,  and  most  l"u:.damenui.i.  tr.i.s  pol'.ry 
does  not  work  because  the  phsiosophy  be- 
hind it  betr-i,ys  the  gre^t  ideais  of  American 
tradition — it  is  out  of  character  fur  us  It 
has  plunged  us  iv.io  a  morU  mess  What 
can  we  Stiy  In  defense  rf  an  American  policy 
however  dlsgxnsed  with  diplomatic  rhetoric 
which  from  time  to  time  displays  th*^  repre- 
ser.tative5  of  a  noble  nation  tip  to  their  el- 
bows In  the  c-.tilc  il  '.ntprnalirr-al  baziii- 
there  to  bargaan  and  haggle  and  make  deals 
by  which  we  trade  our  rnDrif>v  ir  credit  or 
technical  aid  1  ir   friendsiiips^ 

It  Ls  not  in  tune  with  the  deepest  A.r.°ri- 
can  motJvati  ns — motivations  which  are 
roote<l  In  our  striving  for  a  practice  of  ethics 
amcng  men  and  our  search  for  universal 
.-pimial  values  The  hope  In  the  hearts 
and  m;nds  of  other  pe'  pies  that  .Americans 
win  be  motivated  br  these  eth:i-  ;.  concerns 
Is  stl'l  our  sreitest  source  cf  respect.  In- 
fluence and  strent-'h  In  'he  world. 

If.  on  the  one  hand,  these  huge  econonilc 
expenditures  prodvre  q-uestlonablo  results 
for  us.  in  a  pioMtirii  or  military,  or  economic 
sense,  and  If  on  the  other,  they  are  not  used 
by  the  recipient,'^  to  help  strengthen  the 
■whole  population  and  m.ike  It  better  able  to 
control  Its  own  de-Jtlnv  then  the  main 
rationale  of  econo-nlc   aid  totters. 

No  wonder  the  -ank  and  file  of  people  are 
Bho'*-lng  a  growing  '..ick  of  conviction  con- 
cerning the  Idea  if  .-.id  by  this  country  to  the 
less  develiped,  the  less  productive,  the  des- 
perately needy  peoples  of  the  world.  No 
wonder  so  many  Americans  are  asking:  "Why 
not  use  that  foreign  aid  money  to  shore  up 
our  missile  program,  or  to  build  the  schools 
we  need  so  badly  or  to  reduce  taxes,  or  to 
slow  the  outflow  of  our  gold  reserves?" 

The  many  pleasant  diversions  to  which  we 
devote  ourselves  so  wholeheartedly  help  us 
to  forget  human  suffering  elsewhere,  but  In 
that  for^ettir.j  we  are  false  to  our  own 
natures.  Tliereby.  I  fear  we  Injure  ourselves 
even  more  tiian  we  hurt  those  who  could  be 
helped  by  our  concern  and  our  assistance. 

If  our  past  policy  is  no  longer  a  valid  or 
workable  one.  Judged  by  results,  then  what 
Is  the  bajsls  f  jr  an  alternative  policy? 

Clair.y  in  developing  a  new  policy  must.  I 
suggest,  begin  witi.  a  reexamination  ol  our 
basic  ni  jf.ves  It  m.ust  beeia  with  &n  answer 
to  the  central  ',uesti  .:i.  Why  do  we  extend 
foreign   ec    nom.  '    ai  ! 

Should  not  our  answer  be:  We  do  It  In  the 
final  analysis  btcaus^-  we  must:  because  we 
are  that  kind  of  pe^ipie;  because  we  find 
that  we  cannot  honorably  live  in  a  world  In 
which  we  e.re  growing  fatter  and  fatter,  more 
and  more  com,I  >rtable,  while  hundreds  of 
millions  31"  otl. er  human  betnes,  our  brothers 
as  children  of  God,  are  hungry,  needy 
chronicallv  ill  and  without  a  chance  ti.  hejp 
themselves:  beca-.se  we  know  that  thev  need 
not  only  something  of  o  ;:  trea.sure  but  also 
our  moral  support  and  o'.r  deep  concern, 
for   their  own  5»iltes? 

I  ■^i.bn..-.  that  perhaps  the  most  trust- 
worthy ?u:depo6t  as  to  why  we  should  pro- 
Tide  foreign  assistance  Is  our  con.-;clence,  as 
a  p>eople,  a  matter  of  our  oun  sense  of  values, 
our  own  idea  of  what  Is  right  and  WTong  for 
us  as  a  people,  our  own  idea  of  what  Is  a 
decent  k;nd  of  world  in  which  we  and  our 
children  ~an  live 

Th«  .Americans  of  the  ia-,n  century  did 
not  .>pen  wide  t.^e  do<-)rs  of  lrr..'nlKrat:  )n  Vi 
the  oppressed  :ind  liungrv  a;id  d!spf«*e-se<5 
of    Europe    or.  y    becau.'*"    it    wuld    help    the 


planters  and  merchant*  and  busincssm'-.'; 
already  here.  They  did  It  because  this  was 
to  be  a  new  kind  of  country  ua  the  family 
of  the  human  race. 

Txlay.  when  we  cast  adrift  from  basK- 
principle  in  dealing  with  Uie  problems  t>f  the 
oppresstxl  and  hungry  aj  J  di3pi.;sse8.s<  d  of 
the  rest  A  the  world,  w  are  b<  and  to  be- 
■  .n'.e  ci  :.:'',, seri.  ,ii>  v-_-  all.  we  are  buur.d  to 
locie  an  Inner  sense  of  confidence,  a  loss  of 
confidence  that  may  stilTocate  the  most 
creative  and  magnificent  and  hopeful — and 
feaslb!?^  enterprise  of  our   century. 

An  American  foreign-aid  program  should 
V>e  rooted  in  the  most  basic  of  our  Ideals  and 
human  sentiments,  and  reflect  the  most  ad- 
mired of  our  talents — our  sensitivity  to  the 
aspirations  of  others  and  our  faith  In  what 
others  can  do  to  help  thern.eel'  <^«;  if  given  a 
fisr  chmce 

What  would  such  a  pr^>gram  of  assistance 
d  1  for  us?  Would  It  win  ua  friends  and 
allies?  It  might — but  only  as  a  priceless  by- 
product. Would  It  make  others  grateful  to 
us?     No,   I  would  hope  not. 

But  there  la  something  It  could  do-— for 
us,  and  for  the  world — something  far  more 
Important  than  the  purchase  of  friends  or 
gratitude. 

A  program  of  aid  from  which  we  ask  noth- 
ing for  ourselves  In  rettum  could  give  the 
world  a  demonstration  of  the  kind  of  people 
our  system  of  political  and  economic  free- 
dom Is  capable  of  producing.  By  our  example 
we  would  provide  evidence  of  the  creative 
power  released  in  a  human  society  by  our 
practice  of  freedom  of  choice.  We  could  pro- 
vide an  example  by  which  the  rapidly  emerg- 
ing nations  of  the  world  could  weigh  and 
judge  the  virtue  of  making  Increasing  free- 
dom for  the  Individual— with  Justice  for  his 
neighbor — the  cornerstone  of  their  own 
evolving  aocletle?: 


ANTARCTIC  TREATY 

Mr  MrGEE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conusant  that  a  letter  to  the 
editor  on  the  subject  of  '•Treaty  for 
Antarctica,"  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  29,  1960,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  boinK  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Treaty  for  A.vtabctica — RA-nncATiow  Uacro 
To  Assure  Area's  Lnteenattonai.  Ds\klop- 

MENT 

To  the  Editor  or  thx  Nrw  York  Tiucxs: 

Last  December  the  United  Statea  and  11 
other  nations  which  participated  In  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Year  In  the  Antarctic 
signed  a  treaty  governing  futiu-e  relations  In 
that  desolate  area.  Earlier  this  week  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  voiced  its  ap- 
proval. 

The  treaty  represents  a  clearly  desirable 
step  forward  In  International  relation*.  It 
assures  the  denillitarizatlon  and  the  peace- 
ful devel  ipment  of  this  disputed  area. 

It  limits  the  use  of  the  Antarctic  to  peace- 
ful p-orpofies,  bars  military  measures  of  any 
tvp-^,  prohibits  for  the  first  time  in  any  area 
nuclear  explosions  and  the  disposaJ  of  radlo- 
ac'ive  wa.ste  materials,  provides  fiT  the  flrst 
time  for  national  observers  with  fr'^e  acceae 
ever:,"»'l-iere  to  assiire  compliance  through 
Inspections  and,  again  for  the  first  time,  re- 
quires the  parties  to  exert  appropriate 
efforts  to  assure  that  no  state  engages  li. 
banned  activities. 

U.£.    RIGHTS 

ObJectlona  to  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
already  expresaed  by  a  few.  Including  Sen- 
ators En&;  £  :i.ad  Gsle.vi.vg  and  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  A.^lerl^a.•.  Beyoliitlor.  appear  to 
oe    based      m     th-"    n.i.=;conrep'ion    t^.at    the 


United  States  Is  relinquishing  rights  In  the 
Antarctic  or  that  the  treaty  provides  an  entry 
wedge  for  Russia  Into  that  continent. 

Actually,  the  United  States  has  tradition- 
ally refrained  from  making  claims  of  Its  own, 
.>.  hi!^  reserving  Its  rights  baaed  on  our  activi- 
ties In  the  Antarctic,  and  while  reftialng  to 
recognlxe  the  claims  of  other  state*  there  as 
noi  based  on  effective  occupation.  This 
position   Is  carefully   preserved  In  article  4. 

The  treaty  expressly  rejects  the  notion 
that  previous  policy  Is  altered  by  It.  assures 
continued  access  to  all  areas  by  nationals  of 
all  participants  with  legitimate  reasons,  and 
prevents  the  making  of  new  or  enlarge 
claims.  By  making  specific  claims  now  we 
would  probably  renew  disputes  among  cer- 
tain clalmanta  and  perlutpa  precipitate 
clalxna  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  other  objection,  the  Russian  Inter- 
est In  the  Antarctic  goes  back.  It  must  be 
remembered,  as  far  aa  the  explorations  al 
Admiral  Belllngshauaen  In  1819-21.  The 
Soviet  Union  Is  already  an  Antarctic  power. 
In  the  limited  sense  that  most  other  na- 
tions are.  Her  official  policy  U  like  ours — 
she  rejects  the  claims  of  other  nations  but 
has  made  no  claim*  herself,  though  reserving 
the  right  to  do  so.  In  recent  years  the  IGY 
brought  substantial,  though  by  no  means 
perfect  cooperation  between  Soviet  scientists, 
who  have  done  much  useful  research,  and 
those  of  other  nations. 

MnJTAKT    TSLTTB 

Further,  the  Antarctic  is  today  not  of 
much  strategic  Importance  to  this  country 
as  even  our  military  leaders  have  on  occasion 
commented. 

The  safety  of  our  allies  and  friends  In  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  is  asstued  by  the  difll- 
cultles  potential  enemies  would  find  In  op- 
erating In  the  Antarctic  over  long  and 
vulnerable  supply  lines  and.  If  the  treaty 
Is  approved,  by  its  provisions  UmlUng  na- 
tions to  peaceful  uses,  coupled  with  an  In- 
spection system. 

As  a  scientific  preserve  and  as  a  source  of 
much  of  the  world's  weather  the  Antarctic 
U  of  interest  to  all  nations  The  United 
States  has  wisely  taken  the  lead  to  date  In 
assuring  a  peaceful  development  of  this 
W(jrld  resource.  The  treaty  mtiet  be  accepted 
by  ail  signatories  to  become  effective. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to 
point  the  path  by  scceptlng  the  treaty  both 
to  assure  an  International  development  of 
Antarctica  and.  It  may  be  hoped,  to  provide 
a  precedent  for  International  regulation  In 
other  unsettled  areas,  such  as  outer  space, 
and  of  nuclear  activities. 

Howard    J     TAX7Bnmn,D. 
Pro/e<!»or  of  Lair,  Golden  Gate  College 
School  of   Law. 

St^an     a.     Rzksknfku), 
Professor  of   Law.   University  of  Cali- 
forn  la    ( Berkeley ) . 

Jkbomx    a.    Corkm, 

Associate  Professor  of  Law,  University 

of  California  (Berkeley). 

Lawrzmcx    F     Kbb, 

Professor  of  Law.  Stanford  University. 

MARTOf    B.    Travis, 
Professoir  of  Intemctional  Lata,  Stan- 
ford  University. 
San    Francisco.    Caut..    June    25,    I960. 
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FXDREIGN   Ri^LATIONS  AND 
IiNGEMAR  JOHANSSON 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  that  I  be  given  suflB- 
cient  time  to  read  a  short  column  by 
"Scotty"  Reston  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair>.  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  the  Senator  may 
proceed. 


Mr.  McGEE.  The  burden  of  the  col- 
umn by  this  distinguished  writer  on  our 
foreign-policy  scene  is  in  the  form  of  an 
imagined  bit  of  discu.ssion  with  a  man 
by  the  name  of  In^emar.  who.  I  assume, 
is  Ingemar  Johan.sson.  the  di.«^tineulshed 
Swedish  pugilist  The  article  reads  as 
follows: 

Dear  Inoemah:  You  asked  nie  what  you 
should  say  In  your  forthcoming  TV  report 
to  the  Swedish  people  about  the  recent  re- 
grettable incident  with  Mr  Floyd  Patterson 
at  the  Polo  Grounds  In  New  York. 

I  have  three  suggestions.  The  best  thing 
Is  to  say  nothing  The  next  best  thing  Is 
to  deny  that  you  ever  went  to  America.  But 
If  you  have  to  make  a  report.  I  suggest  that 
you  follow  the  victory-through-defeat  system 
used  by  President  Elsenhower  In  his  report 
on  Japan,  speaking— If  you  are  now  able  to 
speak — as  follows: 

My  friends.  I  have  Just  returned  to  Sweden 
from  America,  where  almost  everybody 
treated  me  very  kindly.  It  has  been  a 
trip  so  marked  by  events  that  1  shall  try 
this  evening  to  give  ycu  a  simple  background 
of  fact  against  which  these  recent  events 
can  be  viewed  in  perspective 

First,  Swedish  relations  with  the  United 
States  have  been  strengthened  I  wish  that 
every  one  of  you  could  have  accompanied 
Blrglt  and  me  to  New  York  and  thus  wit- 
nessed for  yourselvt*  the  outpouring  of 
friendship  and  respect  for  Sweden  and  the 
Swedish  way  of  life. 

Second,  the  happlrefs  created  among  the 
colored  people  of  America  as  a  result  of  my 
appearance  there  this  time  was  not  only 
heartwarming  but  surpassed  by  far  their 
reaction  to  my  last  visit. 

Finally,  as  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry 
once  said.  It  matters  not  in  thU  life  whether 
you  win  or  lose,  but  how  you  play  the  game, 
especially  when  economic  rewards  are  so 
agreeable. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  background  of  this 
trip  and  the  others  I  have  taken  In  the 
Interests  of  world  urderstandlng.  For  some 
years  the  world  has  been  Inclined  to  think 
only  of  the  beauty  oi  Swedish  women. 

Meanwhile,  the  heroism  and  warrior  tradi- 
tion of  Swedish  me  i  had  long  been  over- 
looked, not  only  by  atheistic  International 
communism,  but  even  among  the  peoples 
of  our  sister  democra^^les. 

Accordingly,  I  hive  traveled  tirelessly 
around  the  world,  seeking  lucrative  personal 
contacts  In  my  own  people-to-people  pro- 
gram, and  belting  old  retreads  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

With  the  passage  of  time  I  began  to  receive 
urgent  Invitations  to  attend  a  heavyweight 
summit  meeting  In  AmerlCH;--.M«iny  months 
ago  I  concluded  that  I  should  accept  these 
invitations  whenever  the  price  was  right.  In 
this  decision  Blrglt  enthusiastically  con- 
curred. 

Incidentally.  I  have  never  believed  that 
victory  and  money  vvere  the  only  things  In 
life,  although,  as  the  Americans  say  In  their 
picturesque  way.  these  things  are  not  to 
be  sneezed  at.  What  matters  Is  the  interna- 
tional good  win  that  results  from  bilateral 
reciprocal  aggresslor,  before  multitudes  of 
well-heeled  savages  In  the  overdeveloped 
and  undereducated  areas  of  the  globe 

Now  as  to  the  Incident  at  the  Polo 
Grounds,  1  have  bee  a  assiu-ed  that  the  peo- 
ple there  were.  In  overwhelming  majority, 
anxious  to  welcome  me  as  a  representative 
of  a  nation  with  which  they  wished  to  co- 
operate and  have  friendly  relations. 

It  Is  true  that  the  outrageous  conduct  of  a 
violent  and  disorderly  minority  prevented 
me  from  achieving  aU  of  my  objectives,  and 
that  Mr.  Patterson  displayed  toward  me, 
especially  In  the  fifth  round,  a  certain  ani- 
mus and  even  hostility,  which  temporarily 
interrupted  my  mission. 


Nevertheless,  If  you  could  have  heard  the 
cheering  that  filled  that  great  arena,  when 
I  finally  regained  consciousness,  I  think  you 
would  agree  with  me  that  a  great  many 
peace-loving  Americans  were  actually  over- 
Joyed  at  my  survival. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  lo<.>k  of  relief  on 
the  face  of  Mr.  Patterson  at  the  end  He 
kept  saying  in  a  faraway  voice:  "Wake  up. 
Ingemar.  Wake  up  "  It  Is  in  such  moments 
a  man  realizes  there  is  no  defeat. 

Now.  a  final  personal  word: 

Sweden  has  nothing  to  regret  In  the  long 
history  of  human  confilct  no  man  has  ever 
lost  and  regained  the  heavyweight  cham- 
pionship of  the  world  until  now. 

As  I  said  to  Blrglt,  this  Is  our  consola- 
tion: •'We  have  made  It  possible  for  Mr. 
Patterson  to  lose  and  regain  a  crown,  and 
all  I  can  hope  Is  that  he  will  do  the  same 
for  me." 

Thank  you  and — good   night. 

Mr.  President,  this  glorious  bit  of 
satire  needs  no  personal  comment  from 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  BUMBLING 
AND  FUMBLING  COMMENT  ON 
REMARKS  BY  SEN.'XTOR  FUL- 
BRIGHT  ON  EVENTS  RELATING  TO 
THE  SUMMIT  CONFERENCE  AND 
THE  U-2  AFFAIR 

M:  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  I 
wiNh  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend most  highly  the  penetrating  an- 
alysis and  summary  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Poreign  Relations,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright  1 .  gave  us 
on  the  U-2  affair  and  its  consequences, 
and  particularly  for  his  forthright  yet 
restrained  and  objective  presentation.  I 
believe  it  essential  that  matters  of  such 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  Nation — 
indeed,  to  its  very  survival — be  subjected 
to  the  kind  of  penetrating  analysis  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arkansas 
has  given  this  subject,  and  that  the 
American  people  be  allowed  to  know  all 
the  facts,  and  not  have  them  denied 
those  facts,  as  they  have  been  during 
the  last  7  years. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Poreign  Relations  is  quite  right  in  say- 
ing: 

We  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  ol  the  results 
of  the  bumbling  and  fumbling  of  the  US 
Government  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  May 
1960.  One  result  was  that  there  was  no  sum- 
mit conference.  It  Is  {perfectly  clear  that  the 
U-2  Incident  and  our  handling  of  It  were 
the  Immediate  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the 
conference. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  had  the  benefit 
of  a  full  study  of  the  whole  affair,  and 
knows  as  much  about  it  as  anyone  now 
can. 

Incidentally,  he  expressed  views  sim- 
ilar to  those  earlier  expressed  by  another 
very  distinguished  American,  Mr  Ad'.ai 
Stevenson,  who,  in  blaming  Khrushchev 
for  wrc-cking  the  conference,  pointed  out 
that  the  Eisenhower  administration  had 
furnished  Khrushchev  with  the  tools 
with  which  to  wreck  it. 


The  Senator  from  Arkansas  further 
anal>-zed  the  consequences  of  the  admin- 
istration's fiasco,  s&ymi; ; 

Another   result   of  this  unfortunate   series 
of   b:ui".ders    has    been   a    loss   of   confidence, 
w   ridw.de    In   the   U  lited  States.     It   Is   true 
thai    our    allies    sto<  d    by    us    stanchly    and 
loyally   ;n  Paris      It    i?  equally   true  that   the 
te(  ;...:rFi;    skill     detr.  mstrated     by    almost     4        [ 
ye:».','-     :'.    U-2   flight.s   aroused   widespread   ad-        \ 
miration       The  loss   of   confidence   to  which        [ 
I  reJer  has  to  do  wuh  faith  in  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  tii  coordinate   Its  govern- 
mental  machinery   tnd  Its   vast   power,   and 
engage   this  power  positively  and   effectively 
m  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Lack  of  confidence  leads  to  neutralism, 
and  I  daresay  this  was  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  riots  In  Jap>an  protesting  our  new- 
treaty. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  also  ex- 
pressed appi-cherL'ion  that  there  might 
be  similar  manife.^tations  in  other  coun- 
tries where  we  m.aintain  military  bases 
and  cited  specific  examples.  It  ^  obvious. 
as  Walter  Lippmann  has  pointed  out, 
that  we  need  a  reappraisal  of  the  policy  of 
maintaining  foreign  bases  aU  over  the 
world,  especially  when  the  same  admin- 
istration is  drastically  diminishing  our 
offensive  and  defensive  strength  in 
Alaska  which  is  as  close  to  Russia  as  are 
any  bases  we  niamtain  on  foreign  soil, 
but  without  the  uncertainties  and  com- 
plications to  which  they  are  liable. 

Senator  FrLr.RiCHT's  report  comes  to 
the  depressing  but  scarcely  avoidable 
conclusion  that  "the  prestige  of  our 
country  has  reached  a  new  low."  It  is 
high  time  that  tho  American  people  face 
up  to  the  urgent  need  of  reestablishing 
the  prestige  and  power  that  was  our  Na- 
tions  8  short  years  ago. 


THE  ADJOURNMENT  OF  CONOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
assistant  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  In  the  last  10  days  or 
so  the  Senate  has  made  outstanding 
progress.  We  have  passed  bills  and  pro- 
gressed far  more  rapidly  in  performmg 
the  work  of  the  Senate  than  at  any  other 
stage  in  this  session. 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  leadership,  Mr.  Robert 
Baker,  has  approached  me,  as  well  as 
other  Senators,  and  asked  me  how  I  felt 
about  selecting  one  of  three  alternatives. 
The  first  was  that  we  adjourn  before 
the  conventions  and  just  walk  away 
from  the  unfinished  business 

The  second  alternative  was  to  recess 
over  the  conventions  and  return  in 
August. 

The  third  alttmative  was  to  recess 
and  return  in  September. 

Faced  with  the  necessity  of  selecting 
an  alternative,  I  reacted  like  Pavlov's 
dog.  I  suppose,  and  I  responded  by  saying 
that  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senate 
complete  its  wo -k  and  then  adjourn, 
which  meant  come  back  in  August  or 
September. 

The  question  that  has  been  puzzling 
me  is  why  we  cioxnot  make  an  all-out 
try  why  wp  cann  n  do  everything  we  can 
to  complete  our  work  by  a  week  from 
Saturday,    in   view    of    the   tremendous 
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progress  that  we  have  made  and  aiso  in 
view  of  the  history  of  the  Senate,  thai 
the  Senate  can  do  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  in  a  short  time  when  it  faces  a 
deadhne;  and  therefore  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  it  would  not  be  wise  to  stay 
in  session  until  Saturday,  July  9. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  aLso  the 
fact  that  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the 
session  the  universal  desire  on  the  part 
of  Senators  to  meet  a  deadline  acts  as  a 
restraint  on  Senators,  with  the  rt. ult 
that  they  work  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
talk  as  little  as  possible 

We  have  made  great  progress  already, 
and  we  have  tiie  momentum  now,  having 
done  a  ereat  deal  of  work.  Furthermore, 
Senators  have  been  on  notice  and  gen- 
erally have  not  made  commitments  for 
the  concluding  week  of  the  session. 

Man^'  Senators,  assuming  we  would  be 
through  in  July,  have  made  plans  for 
Augu.^t.  There  is  also  far  less  political 
atmosphere  now  than  there  will  be  after 
the  conventions,  when  the  campaign  will 
have  been  joined  and  the  nominees  se- 
lected. It  seems  Ud  me  that  under  those 
circum-stancos  we  can  get  a  great  deal 
more  work  done  now.  in  the  concluding 
7  or  8  days  of  the  se.ssion,  than  we  would 
be  able  to  get  done  if  we  returned  after 
the  conventions  I  wonder  whether 
there  is  any  compelling  reason  why  we 
should  adjourn  as  early  as  this  PYiday. 
as  the  newspapers  indicate  this  morning. 
Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  PRO:6.IIRE.  I  should  first  like  to 
get  a  respor-oc  from  the  acting  majority 
leader 

Mr  MANSITELD  In  response  to  the 
question  rai.-ed  bv  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  niu-'  \>>'\A  a  great  deal  of  Ig- 
norance, beca'i.^e  I  did  not  return  to  the 
city  from  Montana  until  2  o'clock  this 
morning.  All  I  have  seen  on  the  subject 
is  the  headline  in  the  newspaper,  which 
came  as  a  shnck  to  me,  because  I  was  un- 
der the  impres.<=ion  tiiat  we  could  finish 
our  work  possibly  by  the  morning  of  the 
3d,  or  at  the  very  latest  on  the  8th  or 
9th  of  July.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
Democratic  Convention  is  to  start  on  the 
nth  of  July. 

Therefor".  I  am  nit  in  a  position  to 
answer  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  although  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  we  would  go  ahead  under 
full  steam  and  try  to  do  what  we  can 
passibly  do  and  then  adjourn  sine  die. 

I  am  doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of 
holding  a  session  after  the  conventions, 
because  I  believe  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  politics  in  the  air  at  that  time, 
and  that  the  S^T.a*'-  will  become  a  forxmi 
for  political  candidates  who  have  already 
been  n  .:r::r.,( '-d.  and  who  perhaps  might 
be  moic  inC'.e.^it J  .n  issues  than  in  re- 
sults. 

That  is  the  best  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
at  this  time 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  I  am  reassured  and  com- 
forted by  the  fact  that  he  will  raise  his 
voice  in  leadership  councils  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  MAN.'=?1ELD.     I  yield. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  I  .should  like  to  as- 
sociate my.self  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  mistake  not  Uj  mak*  every 
effort  to  conclude  our  deliberations  in  the 
Senate  before  the  conventions.  I  do  not 
favor  returning  after  the  conventions. 
because  I  believe  it  would  be  productive 
of  little  good.  I  urge  that  if  we  work 
nights  and  on  Saturdays,  as  we  have 
not  done,  except  at  times,  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  conclude  the  more  important 
bus.ness  of  the  Senate  and.  if  there  are 
any  matters  left,  we  can  take  them  up 
in  the  ne.xt  Congre.ss. 

Mr  MAN.SFIELD  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  forgetting  the  fact  that  we  have 
worked  day  and  night  earlier  in  the  ses- 
sion, and  that  we  have  done  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  work  by  coming  in  early 
and  sitting  late,  and  we  have  also  had 
round-the-clock  sessions.  I  would  aLso 
point  out  that  this  is  a  decision  which  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  must 
consider  in  conjunction  and  In  agree- 
ment with  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  The  reason  why  I 
raised  the  matter  is  that  the  leadership 
had  consulted  us  through  the  brilliant 
assistant  of  the  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Baker  I  presume  they  want  our  opin- 
ions and  suggestions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
how  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  feels. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President.  I  agree 
with  the  sentiments  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed about  going  ahead  and  working 
as  hard  as  we  can  in  an  endeavor  to 
finish  up  in  the  next  few  days. 

However.  I  am  distre.ssed  at  the  idea  of 
returning  after  the  conventions  and  be- 
fore the  election.  It  seems  to  me  almost 
certain  that  that  would  not  be  prudent 
or  serve  any  useful  purpose.  It  would 
simply  furnish  a  forum  for  a  great  deal 
of  political  discussion,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  help  with  the  legislative 
process.  If  the  work  is  not  finished,  and 
if  the  consideration  of  so-called  must 
biUs  is  not  concluded,  I  would  urge  upon 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  serious  con- 
sideration of  returning  after  the  election 
in  November,  rather  than  before  the 
election. 

That  would  mean,  of  course,  deferring 
any  action  for  2  or  3  months;  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  productive  of  useful  purposes  and 
fruitful  results  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  not  on  the  eve  of  a  presiden- 
tial election,  but  to  consider  it  after- 
wards. I  realize  there  are  those  who 
would  say  the  work  should  then  be  de- 
ferred until  next  year.  But  if  we  are  to 
come  back  because  we  cannot  complete 
our  work  now.  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  much  the  lesser  of  two  evils  to  re- 
turn in  November  than  in  August. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
By  com.i.  ,'  aaeic  in  Novemot'r.  if  we 
have  to,  we  can  at  least  pa.*-.*  some  legis- 
lation which  IS  still  alive.  If  we  do  not 
come  back  uncii  January,  it  will  be  dead, 
and  It  will  be  necessary  to  start  new- 
proceedings. 


Mr.  SPAiiLKMAN  i\Ir  President,  will 
tile  S«'iiatur  yield '^ 

Mr    i'RoXMIRE      I  yield. 

Mr  SP.ARKMAN  I  fully  agree  with 
the  stAtpmt  lit  :v».>l  made  by  the  distin- 
KUislied  juiu->r  S«i.aLoi  irum  New  York. 
I  remember  the  postconvention  session 
in  1948.  It  was  a  dismal  failure,  as  one 
may  well  imagine,  to  come  back  here 
right  «Lfter  the  conventions.  Tlie  time 
was  spent  in  talking  politics  and  in  ma- 
neuvering, in  order  to  gain  pohtical 
advantage. 

I,  for  one.  believe  we  can  finish  our 
work  if  we  knuckle  down  to  do  it.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
We  have  worked  very  hard  during  this 
session  of  Congre.vs.  However,  last  Fri- 
day, what  did  we  do?  Last  Saturday  we 
did  not  have  a  session.  (  ii  .M  nday, 
what  did  we  do?  We  have  not  t>een  try- 
ing hard.  I  believe  that  if  we  try.  we 
can  finish  the  legislation  which  must  be 
passed,  in  order  to  adjourn  In  time  for 
the  Democratic  Convention.  I  should 
like  to  see  us  do  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
as  to  why  the  Senate  did  not  meet  la.«;t 
Saturday.  I  may  say  th-at  I  was  here;  I 
did  not  leave  Washington  until  Saturday 
night  to  go  to  Montana  to  attend  the 
Democratic  State  convention.  I  re- 
mained here  because  I  was  under  the 
assumption,  from  the  announcement  on 
the  precedmg  day.  that  the  Senate  would 
meet  on  Saturday.  When  I  awoke  on 
Saturday  morning  and  read  the  news- 
papers, I  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
there  was  not  to  be  a  session. 

I  have  learned  since  then  that  a  ses- 
sion was  not  held  because  a  Senator — I 
do  not  know  who  it  was — said  that  If 
there  was  a  Saturday  session,  he  would 
demand  a  number  of  live  quorum  calls. 
I  think  that  possibly  answers  that  part 
of  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  did  not 
Intend  my  statement  as  any  criticism. 
However,  we  are  not  trying  to  accomplish 
our  task  to  the  fullest  extent.  I  simply 
used  those  days  as  examples  to  Illustrate 
my  ix)int. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true.  The 
majority  leader  had  anticipated  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate  on  Saturday.  It  was 
his  intention  to  meet  on  Saturday,  but 
because  of  conditions  beyond  his  control, 
the  Senate  did  not  meet  on  that  day. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senate  has  made  excellent 
progress  in  the  last  7  or  8  days.  We  have 
passed  a  tremendous  number  of  bUls. 
The  program  Is  rolling.  If  we  can  keep 
up  the  momentum  and  continue  to  move. 
I  think  there  is  an  excellent  possibility 
that  we  can  accomplish  a  large  amount 
of  additional  work  before  the  conven- 
tions. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
pomted  out.  we  have  not  had  around- 
the-clock  sessions,  or  even  late  night 
sessions,  with  few  exception*. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 
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Mr  JAVITS  My  only  reason  for  ex- 
pressing myself  is  that  I  k)elieve  these 
expressions  of  CH>inion  are  necessary  \i\ 
order  to  determine  what  we  shall  do  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  Seiiat*)r  from  Wisconsin  in  af- 
firmation of  tlie  ix>iiil  that  we  can  and 
should  finish  oui'  work  before  the  con- 
ventions. 

The  Senate  aind  House  have  shown 
remarkable  capability  in  turning  out  an 
enormous  amount  of  business  when  they 
get  their  tcitti  into  it.  Also,  if  enough 
of  us  are  willing,  it  is  ver>-  likely  that 
we  will  accomplish  our  goal.  That  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  extended  dis- 
cussion which  takes  place.  I  think  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Senate 
are  anxious  to  complete  the  business  at 
hand 

I  think  the  minimum  wage,  the  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged.  Uie  housing,  and 
the  education  bills  aie  the  most  impor- 
tant bills  on  wliich  we  must  act  before 
we  adjourn. 

Tliere  are  disadvantages  to  returning 
in  August,  when  the  presidential  can- 
didates will  be  facing  each  other,  and 
perhaps  right  here  in  the  Senate.  There 
are  disadvantages  to  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber, because  then  everything  can  be  laid 
over  until  January.  Tlie  time  for  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session  will  be  so 
close  that  it  will  be  easy  to  drag  the 
proceedings  along. 

This  is  the  time  to  do  our  business. 
I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and  my 
colleague  from  New  York  in  their  ex- 
cellent analysis  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  tharJt  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield:* 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  yield. 
Mr  McGEE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  comment  on 
this  question  1  am  one  who  thmJ'is  we 
have  accompiisiied  much  as  fur  as  we 
have  gone  in  this  session.  However.  I 
am  wondering  If  we  are  not  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse  in  our  test  of 
what  we  can  do  or  ought  to  do.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  we  have  nailed  evciytlung 
which  we  are  capable  of  doing  to  a 
sacred  day  m  ,luly.  and  to  another  day, 
in  July,  equally  sucred  to  .<^me  Members 
of  our  body    in   Chicago 

I  should  like  to  be  persuaded  in  my 
own  mind  that  what  our  decision  would 
be  regulated  by  is  what  is  best  in  the  na- 
tional  interest. 

Mr  PROXMIRK  I  as-rce  whole- 
heartedly. I  have  not  .said —and  I  do 
not  bi-lieve  any  oUier  Senator  has  .said — 
thai  we  .sliould  adjourn  sine  die  regard- 
less of  the  legislative  situation.  I  have 
said,  at  least  for  myself,  tliat  our  mam 
obligation  is  to  do  our  work  and  com- 
plete Uie  Nation  s  busine.ss.  There  is  no 
question  about  that  I  am  simply  ar- 
guing that  if  we  w.irk  until  July  9.  and 
work  Saturday.s  and  nlphts,  we  prob- 
ably can  do  i>ur  w^rk  espenall;.'  with 
the  advantage  of  liaving  that  deadhne 
fixed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  dis- 
continue our  work  and  come  back  after 
a   recess,   as   the    newspapers   have   re- 


;x>rted  is  likely,  Uiere  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  we  .shall  drag  our  work 
out  for  a  montli  or  more.  As  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  said,  iiistoric 
precedent  indicates  that  it  will  probably 
be  a  dismal  ses^;<  ;: 

Mr  McGEE  Senators  who  have  been 
iiere  mucli  lunger  Uian  I  know  bejt  at 
what  speed  the  Senate  is  capable  of 
working  between  now  and.  let  us  say,  tlie 
night  before  the  first  convention  be- 
gins. I  raise  the  simple  question; 
What  kind  of  business  will  the  Senate 
transact  at  that  pace?  I  am  afraid 
there  Is  a  strong  tendency  to  accommo- 
date ourselves  to  the  convenience  of  prc- 
commitments  at  two  conventions.  I 
should  like  to  feel  more  certain  in  my 
own  mind  that  we  really  believe  and 
can  demonstrate  that  we  will  do  justice 
to  the  type  of  proposed  legislation  which 
is  pending,  and  which  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  duck;  which  we  cannot  push 
under  the  legislative  rug:  and  which 
will  not  keep,  in  many  instances,  until 
next  January.  I  question  whether  some 
of  it  can  afford  to  wait  until  November. 
I  merely  hope  that  the  best  minds, 
wherever  they  may  be,  will  address  them- 
selves to  this  question,  without  any 
thought  of  the  Impending  conventions 
intruding  upon  consideration  of  the 
amount  of  time  these  issues  will  require 
from  the  Members  of  this  body.  I  have 
a  reservation  in  my  own  mind  about  how 
much  we  can  do  constructively  and  ef- 
fectively to  the  credit  of  the  Senate  in 
the  time  which  is  left. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  WiU  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree,  though,  that  we  should  do 
our  best  to  consider  these  measures  in 
the  remaining  time  before  the  conven- 
tions, rather  than  to  adjourn  this  com- 
ing Friday  night? 

Mr  McGEE.  I  should  certainly  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  we  ought  to  give  it  the 
"old  collece  try." 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  fine. 
Mr  M  GEE.  There  has  been  some 
suggestion  that  we  have  not  been  doing 
that  this  week,  or  at  least  the  past  week- 
end. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  agree  with  many  other 
Senators  that  the  Senate  should  cer- 
tainly remain  in  session  and  try  its  very 
best  to  do  justice  to  all  the  bills  which 
should  be  passed,  in  order  to  have  them 
passed? 

Mr.  McGEE.  With  one  reservation- 
That  surely  there  are  those  astute  minds 
in  this  body  which  are  capable  of  as-sess- 
ing  what  it  Ls  we  really  have  u^  d;  the 
amount  of  time  which  ought  t  ■  b«  even 
tQ,those  blll.<.  and  then  to  judge  whether 
it  is  physically  f- asible  in  tlie  light  of 
the  time  that  remains,  to  act^tmplish  the 
work.  If  It  -^  ;•;  viou.;  that  it  !.■=  not  phys- 
ically fen..s;:,'ie  ixj  d  so.  then  I  think 
we  may  a-^  well  face  the  facts,  so  far  as 
the  coming  weekend  is  concerned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming: 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  vield" 

Mr  PROXMIRE.     I  yield 
Mr     GRUKNING      Ten    days    remain 
until  the  night  of  July  9      I  can  see  no 
reason  why   the  Senate   should  not  re- 


main in  session  un:.il  that  time,  working 
aroiuid  the  clock  aixd  working  Saturdays 
and  holidays.  :f  nr  ce.ssary.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  getting  our  work  finished  be- 
fore the  conventions.  We  have  known 
for  months — for  a  year — that  this  would 
l>e  a  sliorter  session,  and  that  the  target 
date  for  adjournment  was  sometime  early 
in  July.  If  we  ha\e  slipped  behind,  for 
one  reason  or  anotlier,  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  If  a  few  items  remain  un- 
finished, I  doubt  V  hether  pa.ssmg  them 
up  until  the  87th  Congress  will  be  fatal. 
I  think  a  much  v.orse  error  would  be 
committed  if  we  now  relax  and  put 
everything  on  until  some  date  m  .^ug-ost 
and  return  at  a  time  when  1  doubt  much 
will  be  accomplished  The  country  will 
be  in  the  mid.^t  of  a  p-.litical  campaign. 

I  believe  we  .sliould  remain  on  the  job 
for  the  next  1"  day.v 

Mr.  HUMI'HREY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senati^'r  yuid? 

Mr  PROX.MIRF      I  y-eld. 

Mr.  HlMF'MRFY  Mr  President.  I 
am  prone  to  feel  it  is  devsirable  to  remain 
in  session  and  get  ilie  work  done,  if  it 
can  be  accomphshed.  But  does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  have  any  idea 
of  any  way  in  which  the  Committee  on 
Rules  of  the  other  body  could  be  in- 
fluenced, so  that  important  items  of  pro- 
posed legislation  can  be  brought  before 
us?  Let  us  face  it;  The  real  legi.^lative 
program  which  must  be  adopted  and 
must  be  enacted  before  we  go  home  and 
face  our  constituents  is  bottled  up  m  the 
other  body.  How  shall  we  get  it  before 
us? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  housing  bill  and  the  educa- 
tion bill  are  in  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  other  body.  But  have  we  any  as.-^ur- 
ance  that  if  we  return  in  August,  those 
measures  will  come  out  of  that  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsm  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  real  question.  Tune  alone 
will  not  solve  that  problem.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  during  the  conclud- 
ing days  of  the  session  any  bill  can  be 
called  up  under  a  suspension  of  ihe  rules. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  How  many  votes 
does  that  take ' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Two-thirds. 

There  is  no  reason  v.  hy  they  could  not 
follow  that  procedure. 

If  we  go  home,  and  then  return  in 
August,  the  situation  then  will  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  situation  which 
exists  now,  and  in  both  cases  it  will  be 
necessary  to  operate  under  the  same 
rules.  So  to  leave  now  and  meet  In 
August  will  not  be  the  solution  Let  us 
not  attempt  to  salve  our  consciences  by 
thinking  that  will  be  th^^  solution,  be- 
cause it  will  n")t  be 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  knows  much  more 
about  this  than  I  do:  he  has  been  here 
much  longer  Eut  it  would  seem  to  me 
ihat  if  we  leave  now,  and  return  m 
August,  it  would  then  be  difficult  for  the 
House  to  obtain  a  quorum,  for  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  must  run  for  re- 
election, and  many  of  them  live  at  con- 
siderable distances  fi-om  Washington. 
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So  II  seems  to  me  that  the;-;'  would  be 
much   less  chance   to  eet  the  House   to 
.  take  action  then. 

I  believe  all  of  us  agree  that  oui  f  i  " - 
clamental  responsibilitv  is  to  get  th;.,  job 
done  as  quickly  a.s  possible  So  I  beiievf 
\».  e  should  try  our  very  best  to  get  the  job 
done  by  a  week  from  Saturday:  and  if 
not  by  then,  then  return 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield' 

Mr   PROXMIRE      I  vield 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  think  the  real 
'  rTort  which  needs  to  be  made  is  not 
merely  to  put  in  more  tmie.  even  though 
I  believe  that  if  we  buckle  down  to  the 
job,  we  can  reach  our  goal.< 

I  believe  that  the  real  effort  which 
needs  to  be  made  is  to  get  several  more 
Republican  votes  m  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  tot^ether  with  the  Democratic 
votes  that  are  available  there — and 
surely  this  problem  is  not  a  partisan 
one — and  thus  bun.;  the  measure  from 
the  committee 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  having  the 
bill  brought  out  of  the  committee  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  but  we  must  realize  that 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  that  would 
come  to  pas5 

Mr  PROXMIRE  But  the  Senator 
from  Mmnesot-a  does  not  think  we  should 
take  a  receSvS  on  Friday,  does  he? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  No,  not  neces- 
sarily. I  think  the  main  task  is  to  see 
what  we  can  get  done  between  now  and 
adioumment 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  can  ad- 
.journ  on  July  10  Then  we  could  leave 
here  by  airplane  and  go  to  Los  Angeles; 
and  even  if  we  missed  the  morning  ses- 
sion on  the  opening  day,  I  do  not  believe 
that  would  be  catastrophic 

It  is  really  too  bad  the  Republican 
Convention  is  not  being  held  first,  be- 
cause It  is  bound  to  be  a  cut-and-drled 
affair,  with  no  uncertainty  of  the  out- 
come, and  no  one  would  really  have  to 
uo  there      [Laughter.] 

Our  convention  will  be  a  little  more 
entertaining  Certainly  there  is  in  the 
minds  of  some,  at  least,  a  little  doubt  as 
to  the  outcome. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  for  the  first 
time  m  the  history  of  our  country  the 
Democratic  Convention  is  to  be  held  first. 
Juit  see  what  has  happened  because  of 
breaking  that  tradition.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  should  be  a  little  more  conserva- 
tive in  connernon  with  these  matters. 
Laughter  : 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  fium  Wisconsin  yield?  Is 
this  a  f:ee-for  all^  Can  I  get  into  this? 
I  Laughter  ! 

Mr  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Are  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  a  sle  afraid  of  meeting  in  ad- 
vance of  our  convention^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  No  Democrat  ever 
fears  a  Republican — and  certainly  no 
Democrat  as  courageous  and  as  valiant 
as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey]. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  But  the  point  has  been 
made  that  heretofore  the  Republican 
Convention  has  always  been  held  first. 
I  thought  .some  fear  ajid  apprehension 
had  suddenly  beset  the  souls  of  those  on 


the  other  side  at  the  very  thought  that 
now  we  would  get  a  chance  to  look  at 
their  platform  and  find  out  whom  they 
had  nominated,  and  thus  have  ample 
opportunity  to  st^i  in  .some  licks  on  this 
.-ub:ect 

Mr  Hl'MPHREY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  f:'>m  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  thought  it  was  a 
HOod  idea  fur  the  Democrats  to  hold 
their  convention  first,  so  as  to  give  the 
Republicans  a  little  better  chance,  and 
put  the  Democrats  under  a  little  handi- 
cap. Otherwise,  the  situation  would  be 
unfair — for  if  our  convention  were  held 
after  theirs,  they  would  have  no  chance 
to  reply,  in  their  convention,  to  what  we 
had  done;  and  there  would  not  be  any 
contest.  As  it  is,  the  situation  will  be 
more  interesting. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  answer  Is  that  all 
the  jugglir^g  which  took  place  before  the 
Democrats  set  the  date  for  their  conven- 
tion would  indicate  something  quite  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  I 
conclude  by  pointing  out  that  if  we  work 
until  July  9  and  try  to  finish  the  job. 
there  will  be  working  in  our  favor  a  num- 
ber of  factors. 

First,  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  all  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
know  that  we  are  working  toward  a  dead- 
line, and  that  will  tend  to  restrain  us  in 
our  talk. 

Second,  there  will  then  be  a  strong  in- 
centive to  finish,  so  as  not  to  have  to  re- 
turn. 

Third,  we  have  now  develoF>ed  mo- 
mentum in  our  work.  In  the  last  few- 
days  we  have  passed  a  number  of  bills, 
and  every  day  we  are  doing  better. 

Fourth,  there  will  be  notice  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  and  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  they  will  have  to  re- 
main here  until  July  9,  Until  we  read 
the  articles  in  this  morning's  newspa- 
pers, all  of  us  expected  that  we  would 
be  here  until  July  9.  So  in  this  course 
there  is  a  minimum  of  inconvenience  to 
Senators, 

Fifth,  by  doing  our  work  before  the 
conventions  are  held,  there  will  be  far 
less  political  atmosphere,  and  that  will 
be  helpful. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Will  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield,  to  permit  me  to 
sound  a  note  of  politics? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  interested  in  knowing 
that  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  there 
are  signs  of  political  progress  and  politi- 
cal rebirth,  and  great  happiness  and 
conviviality,  for  Mr.  Burdick  Is  now 
about  1,000  votes  in  front.  I  understand. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  for  that  very  cheer- 
ing note. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.    I  yield, 

Mr  P.ASTORE.  My  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  has 
stated  five  reasons  why  we  should  re- 
mam  here  until  July  9  Let  me  ask  for 
a  sixth  reason  Suppose  we  do  not  fin- 
ish by  July  9? 


Ml  PROXMIRE.  Then  we  should  rc- 
c'ss  and  come  back     But  let  us  try, 

Mr  PASTORE.  Why  not  go  home  be- 
fore the  9th.  complete  the  convention, 
and  then  return.  After  we  return,  we 
can  do  our  work  with  patience,  calm- 
ness, and  judiciousness,  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  people  of  the  country? 

I  do  not  know  what  arrangement  the 
Senator  from  Wiscoasin  is  going  to  make 
in  regard  to  attending  the  convention. 
But  Rhode  Island  is  quite  far  from  Los 
Angeles,  and  it  takes  a  little  more  than 
2  days  to  go  from  Rhode  Island  to  Los 
Angeles.  I  believe  that  fact  should  be 
taken  into  accoiuit. 

If  we  are  to  come  back  at  all,  I  believe 
we  should  now  stop  all  this  fervor  and 
excitement,  and  should  come  back  and 
do  our  work  impassionately. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  I  would 
agree,  of  course,  that  we  have  to  do  our 
work  impassionately  and  as  thoroughly 
as  we  possibly  can.  But  I  say  we  are 
making  great  progress  and  are  doing 
very  well  now,  and  It  would  be  a  crying 
shame  for  us  to  adjourn  on  Friday  and 
forgo  6  or  7  days  of  verj-  productive  work, 
which  would  be  stretched  out  Into  a 
month  of  work  if  we  return  in  August. 

Mr  Piesident  I  yield  the  floor. 


PRESIDENTS  SPEECH   HAILED  FOR 
TURNING    OTHER    CHEEK' 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  a  facetious  article  was  read  into 
the  Record  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGeeI. 

I  wish  to  sound  a  serious  note,  by 
reading  from  an  article  written  by  David 
Lawrence : 

It  takes  moral  covirage  to  malte  the  kind 
of  speech  President  Elsenhower  delivered  to 
the  American  people  on  Monday  night.  He 
might  have  displayed  arrogance  and  resent- 
ment He  might  have  spoicen  with  bluster 
He  might  have  traded  Insults  with  Nlklta 
Khrushchev,  For.  Indeed,  there  has  been 
plenty  of  provocation.  Including  the  latest 
piece  of  deliberate  sabotage  by  the  Soviets 
at  the  Geneva  disarmament  conference. 

Instead,  Mr.  Elsenhower  chose  to  "turn  the 
other  cheek,"  as  the  Scriptures  teach  us. 
He  thereby  spoke  from  strength  instead  of 
from  weakness,  as  befits  the  head  of  a  na- 
tion which  has  the  (>ower,  the  resources  and 
the  spirit  to  defend  Itself  successfully 
against  all  enemies.  The  highlight  of  the 
speech  was  the  outline  Mr  Elsenhower  gave 
of  what  he  deems  to  be  the  proper  course 
for  the  United  States  to  follow  In  these  trou- 
blous times      He  said: 

■We  must  accept  the  risks  of  bold  action 
with  coolness  and  courage.  We  must  always 
be  strong  but  we  must  never  forget  that 
peace  can  never  be  won  by  arms  alone:  we 
will  be  firm  but  never  truculent;  we  will  be 
fair  but  never  fearful;  we  will  always  extend 
friendship  wherever  friendship  Is  offered 
honestly  to  us." 

This  Is  a  legacy  to  future  Presidents  It's 
A  passage  that  will  live  In  history  For  It 
expresses  the  American  philosophy  of  peace 
with  honor,  and  casts  aside  the  doctrine  of 
peace  at  any  price 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  In  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr,  WELETY.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
ticle is  directly  in  line  with  the  fact  that 
the  President  himself  accepted  respon- 
sibility for  the  U-2  plane  incident  and 
gave  to  the  world  a  lesson  m  connection 
with  the  new  type  of  diplomacy— the 
use  of  truth,  instead  of  deception. 
Exhibit    1 

PatsiDEKT's    Spktch    Hailkd    roB    '"TrjaNiNG 
Othkk  Chkzk" 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Wa£HImgton.  June  28. — It  takes  moral 
courage  to  malte  tlie  kind  of  speech  Presi- 
dent EUenhowcr  delivered  to  the  American 
people  on  Monday  night.  He  might  have 
displayed  awropance  and  resentment  He 
might  have  spxjkpn  with  bluster  He  might 
have  traded  Insults  with  Nlklta  Khrushchev. 
For,  indeed,  there  has  l>een  plently  of  provo- 
cation. Including  the  latest  piece  of  deliber- 
ate salx>tage  by  the  Soviets  at  the  Geneva 
disarmament   conference. 

Instead.  Mr  Elsenhower  chose  to  "turn 
the  other  cheek."  as  the  Scriptures  teach  us. 
He  thereby  spoke  from  strength  Instead  of 
from  w<':i.k:iess  as  befits  the  head  of  a  Nation 
w^hlc!;  has  the  power,  the  resources  and  the 
spirit  to  defend  itself  successfully  against  all 
enemies  The  highlight  of  the  speech  was 
the  outline  Mr  Elsenhower  gave  of  what  he 
deenu  to  be  Uie  proper  course  for  the  United 
States  to  follow  in  these  troublous  times. 
He   said: 

"We  must  accept  the  risks  of  bold  action 
with  coolneas  and  courage.  We  must  always 
be  strong  but  we  must  never  forget  that 
peace  can  never  be  won  by  arms  alone:  we 
will  be  firm  but  never  truculent;  we  will 
be  fair  but  never  fearful,  we  will  always 
extend  frlendsiilp  wherever  friendship  is 
offered   honestly    to  us." 

This  Is  a  legacy  to  future  Presidents.  It's 
a  passage  that  will  live  In  history  For  It 
expresses  the  American  philosophy  of  peace 
with  honor,  and  casts  aside  the  doctrine  of 
peace   at  any  price. 

CONCTLIATOBY    TONE 

Mr.  Eisenhowers  address  was  couched  in 
phrases  of  conciliation  He  even  gently  re- 
minded Nlklta  Khrushchev  of  a  graceful  way 
that  the  Soviet  Premier  might  have  canceled 
the  Inrltatlon  for  the  President  to  visit  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  Is  often  referred  to  in 
diplomacy  as  an  "out  "    Mr   Elsenhower  said: 

"In  Paris  last  month  they  (the  Commu- 
nists] advanced  false  and  elaborate  excuses 
for  cancelling  my  Invitation  to  visit  the 
Soviet  Union,  when  all  that  was  necessary 
to  say  was  that  they  found  It  Inconvenient 
to   receive   me  " 

Mr.  Elsenhower  moreover,  made  a  slgnlfl- 
c:u3t  defense  of  the  Idea  of  reciprocity  In 
personal  visits  by  heads  of  state.  He  pointed 
out  that  In  the  pitst  7  4  years,  more  than 
70  heads  of  state  and  prime  ministers  have 
come  to  the  United  States.  This  is  of  In- 
estimable value  In  publicizing  American 
friendship  for  the  peoples  of  other  countries. 
Would  AriiPrlranR  want  their  President  to  dls- 
reg.ixd  tl:e  ri:  IS  of  nffi^  lal  tcuri^RV  and  never 
return  tho«e  M.sits,  or  fall  to  extend.  In  the 
first  InstHncf  invitations  to  the  hetuis  of 
foreign  governments  to  come  to  the  United 
States? 

It  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Elsenhower  can- 
didly discussed  this  problem,  for  It  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  propaganda  value  on  the  side 
of  the  free  world.  The  President  pointed 
out  that,  with  the  exception  of  summit  con- 
ferences and  meetings  of  NATO  head*?  of  pov- 
errunent,  these  visits  were  not  a  substitute 
for  diplomatic  negotiation  and  Uiat  the 
United  States  had  never  considered  them  as 
such.  He  annied  that  heads  of  stat*  could 
always  exchange  lde:is  on  broad  issues  or 
glre      approval      to      agreements      previously 


reached  U.r  .^:!.  ct;p:  >n-.^::c  chai.nels  Witli- 
put  his  saylTi^:  s-  explicitly  :t  was  apparent 
•hut  t.'ie  l^itt/T  wfLS  the  pnved.ire  which  M.'- 
E;.s«>nhowrr  would  have  preferred  even  for 
•,  lie  summit   c-onft-renref 

Every  one  kiiows  that  the  pressure  or.  the 
President  to  go  to  the  sununlt  came  from 
aU  sides.  The  Idea  was  particularly  pressed 
upon  the  United  States  by  Its  allies.  Some- 
how the  public  gave  the  impression  that  It 
believed  a  conference  at  the  top  level  had 
something  to  do  with  preventing  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  Indeed,  Mr  Eisenhower,  sensing 
this  anxiety,  says  that,  while  be  has  no  pres- 
ent plans  for  any  more  trips,  "if  any  unfore- 
seen situation"  arose  which  would  convince 
htm  that  "another  Jouriiey  of  mine  wouJd 
still  further  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  us  and  others.  I  would  not 
hesitate  a  second  In  deriding  to  make  still 
an  additional  effort  of  this  kind." 

SACRIFICE    rOR    PEACE 

This,  of  course,  is  a  brave  reiteration  of 
the  desire  of  the  President  to  make  every 
personal  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  peace. 
With  renewed  earnestness,  he  declared : 

"No  consideration  of  personal  fatigue  or 
Inconvenience,  no  threat  or  argument  would 
deter  me  from  once  again  setting  out  on  a 
course  that  has  meant  much  for  our  country, 
for  her  friends,  and  for  the  catise  of  free- 
dom — and  peace  with  Justice  In  the  world." 

To  say  this  in  the  face  of  partisan  criti- 
cism at  home  and  in  the  face  of  the  obvious 
plots  of  the  Communist  regimes  in  Moscow 
and  Pelplng  to  frtistrate  the  good-will  efforts 
of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries,  is 
to  take  one's  stand  with  confidence  on  a 
great  principle.  It  is  that,  while  riots  and 
demonstrations  and  canceled  Invitations 
may  get  the  headlines  for  the  time  being, 
tlicy  are,  after  all.  Just  ephemeral  events. 
They  must  not  discourage  the  people  of  the 
United  States  In  their  longrun  crusade  for 
International  peace  and  the  enjoyment  of 
individual  freedom  by  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM- 
ADJOURNMENT  PLANS 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
page  14508  of  the  Rfcord  of  June  27, 
1960,  at  which  time  1  reviewed,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate,  certain  measures 
in  which  Senators  had  indicated  more 
than  a  reasonable  amount  of  interest: 

Calendar  No  1581,  S  1868,  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  credit  life  insur- 
ance and  credit  accident  and  health  in- 
surance in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Calendar  No  1607,  H  R.  4601.  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  1.  1954.  in  order 
to  limit  to  cases  involving  the  national 
security  the  prohibition  on  payment  of 
annuities  and  retired  pay  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  to  clarify 
the  application  and  operation  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes 

Calendar  No.  1610,  H  R.  10596.  to 
change  the  method  of  payment  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  or  territorial  homes  lor 
the  support  of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  marines  of  the  United 
States 

Calendar  No,  1654,  S.  2917.  to  establish 
a  price  support  level  for  milk  ar.d  butter- 
fat. 

Calendar  No.  1671.  S.  3421,  to  amend 
tlie  Federal  Employees"  Group  Life  In- 
.^iuranre  Ar\ 

Calendar  No  1678.  H  R  10.  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  voluntary  pen- 
sion plftn.«  by  .self-employed  individuals. 


Calendar  No  1679.  H.R  9662  t<>  make 
techiiical  revisioi^.s  m  the  income  ia.\  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  C.Kle  of 
1954  relating  to  estates,  trusts,  paitners 
and  partner,-l-iip.'^  and  lur  otlier  purposes. 
Calendar  No  1691.  S  2709,  d!rect;ng 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  to 
the  city  of  Flandreau.  S.  Dak  ,  any  in- 
terest remaming  in  the  United  States  to 
certain  property  which  it  conveyed  to 
such  city  by  the  act  of  Aui;ust  21.  1916. 
Calendar  No,  1706,  S  3258,  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Act. 

Calendar  No,  1707,  S.  3274  to  permit 
certain  veterans  pursuing  courses  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  training  to  con- 
tinue in  pursuit  thereof  for  such  period 
as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  such 
courses. 

Calendar  No.  1708,  H.R  4306  act  to 
provide  education  and  training  for  the 
children  of  veterans  dying  of  a  ser\ice- 
connected  disability  incurred  after  Jan- 
uary 31.  1955,  and  before  the  end  of  com- 
pulsory military  service. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr  Yar- 
borough]  is  very  much  interested  in  that 
bill. 

Calendar  No.  1709,  S.  3275,  to  extend, 
with  respect  to  World  War  II  veteraris, 
the  guaranteed  loans  programs  under 
chapter  37.  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  Februarj   1    1965. 

Calendar  No.  1714.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 397.  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  resettlement  of  certain 
refugees. 

Calendar  No.  1739,  S  2587,  to  require 
an  act  of  Congress  for  public  land  with- 
drawals in  excess  of  5.000  acres  in  the 
aggregate  for  any  project  or  facility  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

And  I  would  say  dozens  more  meas- 
ures of  general  interest  to  the  Senate, 
other  than  private  bills. 

In  addition.  I  would  remind  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  still  have  in  conference  or 
there  are  yet  to  be  acted  upon  in  the 
Senate  the  indeix^ndent  offices  appro- 
priation bill,  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  bill — the  conferees  agreed 
on  the  report  yesterday:  the  report  is 
now  being  written  and  there  w:ll  be 
some  discussion.  I  am  sure,  on  that 
measure — the  general  government  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  legislative  appropri- 
ation bill,  the  military  construction  bill. 
The  Senate  subcommittee  has  re- 
ported the  State-Ju.stice-Judiciary  ap- 
propriation bill  but  it  ha?  not  been  acted 
upon  by  the  fuli  committee 

The  civil  functions  bill,  commonly 
known  as  the  public  works  bill,  handled 
tiy  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  !  Mr. 
ELiENnrRi.  The  mutual  security  ap- 
propriation bill  The  supplemental  v^p- 
propriation  bill,  on  which  we  are  still 
receiving  budget  estimates,  and  which 
will  probably  be  one  of  the  last  appro- 
priation bills. 

That  list  adds  up  to  10  appropriation 
bills  we  either  have  not  acted  on  or  that 
liave  not  even  been  passed. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  liousing  bill, 
the  school  construction  bill,  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  bill   the  highway  bill  the 
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rivers  and  harbors  authorization  bill,  the 
social  security  bill,  the  Sugar  Act  ex- 
tension, the  Small  Business  Admuv^-'.ra- 
tton  loan  authorization,  the  saline  water 
conservation  bill,  and  the  minimuni 
wage  bill,  which  ha.s  jU5t  been  reported 
and  is  on  the  calendar 

Mr  President,  in  the  last  48  hours, 
without  expressing  a  preference,  because 
it  IS  immaterial  to  me.  and  I  will  do 
'.vhatever  the  majority  desires  to  do.  I 
have  attempted  to  ascertain  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Even  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
where  we  had  13  or  14  members  present, 
I  explained  the  situation  and  asked  the 
pleasure  of  the  group.  It  was  generally 
concluded  that  we  could  not  complete 
the  work  of  the  Congress  between  now 
and  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion regardless  of  how  long  or  how  fast 
we  worked.  We  would  still  have  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  program  we  have 
outlined  incomplete  If  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  any  doubt  about  it,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  look  at  H  R.  10,  or  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  or  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  or  the  health  bill,  on  which 
hearmgs  have  been  ordered. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  thinks  we  can 
complete  the  protrram  Congress  has  out- 
lined between  now  and  Saturday  mid- 
night of  next  week  Therefore,  If  we 
cannot  complete  it.  the  question  is.  E>o  we 
abandon  it  or  do  we  face  up  to  the  fact 
that,  since  this  is  an  election  year  and  we 
mu.-t  have  national  elections,  we  should 
transact  as  much  public  business  as  we 
can  thi^  week,  prepare  to  go  to  the  con- 
ventions, and  come  back  here  following 
both  conventions  and  take  up.  in  an 
orderly  manner,  legislation  that  is  desir- 
able in  the  national  interest?  We  could 
then  consider  :t  deliberately  and  in  the 
judicious  atmo.-phere  in  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  con-ider  important  legisla- 
tion hke  this. 

I  think  re.solutions  will  be  necessary 
for  extending  the  appropriations,  because 
I  do  not  think  we  can  rush  those  through 
between  now  and  June  30.  If  we  have 
a  veto  on  the  Post  Office  pay  bill,  we  will 
have  to  corL>ider  that.  I  disclose  no 
secret  when  I  say  it  is  anticipated  the 
President  will  veto  that  bill.  We  expect 
to  act  on  that  veto. 

After  conferring  with  the  minority 
leader,  after  conferring  with  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  through  personal 
conver.sation  and  through  attaches  of 
the  Senate,  after  discussing  the  matter 
with  the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  [Mr. 
Gore  after  having  read  in  the  Record 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Mr.  Clark  .  after  having 
talked  with  others  and  the  leadership 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  I 
can  say  to  the  Senate  that  we  expect  to 
stay  here  through  this  week  and  com- 
plete a.s  much  legislation  as  we  can. 
Appropriation  bills  will  have  the  highest 
priority 

We  will  proceed  t-o  the  consideration  of 
H  R  10,  from  the  Finance  Committee, 
when  we  complete  action  on  this  bill. 
We  will  then  lake  up  as  many  bills  as  we 
<^n,  and  certainly  the  veto  messatie. 
v^henever  it  is  received      The::   I  wonlA 


anticipate  that  a  resolution  to  recess  un- 
til August  8  wuuid  be  offered  on  late 
Saturday— perhaps  late  Friday,  but  cer- 
tainly late  Saturday — if  the  veto  mes- 
.sage  has  not  been  received.  From  the 
estioTiates  we  have  made  here,  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  Senate  feels  that  that 
would  be  the  wise  course  to  take,  and 
the  leadership,  the  speaker,  and  others 
feel  the  same  way.  Senators  should 
make  their  plans  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  due  in  the  other 
body  shortly.  We  are  due  there  at 
12:15. 

Mr. 
ident. 


highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


Pres- 


LONG    of   Louisiana.     Mr. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  yield 
very  briefly,  but  I  will  continue  this  dis- 
cussion all  afternoon,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Recognizing 
the  fact  that  H  R.  10  was  laid  aside  In 
the  previous  session,  or  2  years  ago.  and 
the  President's  substitute  for  it  is  infi- 
nitely more  complicated,  why  is  it 
thought  that  this  year  that  bill  must  be 
acted  on  when  it  was  not  previously'' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  dis- 
cuss that  later. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  ask  the  ques- 
tion later. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES — ADDRESS  BY  THE  KING 
OP  THAILAND 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
and  that  Senators  proceed  to  the  other 
body. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
12  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Senate,  preceded  by  its  Secretary  'Fel- 
ton  M.  Johnston ) ,  the  Sergeant  at  Anns 
•Joseph  C.  Duke»,  the  Vice  President, 
and  the  President  pro  tempore,  proceed- 
ed to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  to 
hear  the  address  to  be  delivered  by  the 
King  of  Thailand. 

'For  the  address  delivered  by  the  King 
of  Thailand,  see  the  House  proceedings 
of  today's  Congression.al  Record.) 


RESUMPTION  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber 
at  1  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m..  and 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPBIA- 
TIONS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTTON 
OF  CERTAIN  HIGHWAYS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  befure  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  HR  10495"  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1962 
and  1963  for  the  construction  of  certain 


RETIREMENTS  FROM  AND  APPOINT- 
MENTS TO  DEMOCRATIC  POUCY 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  announce  at  this 
time,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
that  two  of  our  most  beloved,  competent, 
and  able  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  very 
great  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Green  I  and  the  very  wonderful  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Murray),  have  sub- 
mitted their  resignations  as  members  of 
the  Democratic  policy  committee.  We 
have  named  in  their  places  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr  PastoreI.  the 
second  senior  member  of  the  New  Eng- 
land delegation  on  the  majority  side, 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
M:  MagnusonI  to  replace  the  Senator 
fiL'm  Montana  from  the  Northwest. 

I  know  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
deeply  regret  that  we  shall  lose  the  serv- 
ices on  this  important  committee  of 
these  two  stalwarts  of  our  party.  But  I 
know  we  will  welcome  with  oc>en  arms 
the  experience,  the  vigor,  and  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MagnusonI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastore). 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  both 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Green  I  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
1  Mr.  Murray  1  for  their  loyalty  and 
steadfastness  through  the  years.  They 
have  been  a  great  source  of  comfort  and 
at  all  times  towers  of  strength. 


ADJOURNMENT  PLANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr   JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  the  time  of  the 
recess  the  Senator  from  Texas  was  en- 
gaged in  a  colloquy  as  to  the  prospects  of 
recessing  for  the  political  conventions. 

I  believe  the  one  problem  which  Is 
puzzling  this  Senator,  and  which  seems 
to  be  puzzling  a  good  many  other  Sena- 
tors, upon  the  basis  of  the  colloquy  had 
earlier,  is  why  it  would  not  be  sensible  to 
do  as  much  work  as  we  possibly  can  do 
before  we  recess  for  the  conventions,  by 
staying  in  session  until  Thursday  or  Fri- 
day of  next  week. 

We  have  had  expressions  of  opinions 
from  a  large  number  of  Senators  on  the 
floor.  Most  of  us  are  agreed.  In  fact.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  finish 
our  work,  even  if  we  have  to  come  back 
after  the  conventions  and  stay  until 
September.  We  should  stay  to  finish  our 
work. 

The  feehng,  I  believe,  was  overwhelm- 
ing, with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
that  we  would  be  way  ahead  if  we  stayed 
in  session  through  next  week,  to  try  to 
get  as  much  work  done  as  possible,  to 
face  the  deadline  'While  it  Is  very,  very 
unlikely  that  we  could  finish,  there  is 
some    possibility   that    we   might   finish 
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consideration  of  all  the  imiwrtanc  work 
we  have  to  consider  before  the  time  of 
the  political  conventions 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  why  this 
would  not  b<"  a  reasonable  proposal  In- 
stead of  rece'-sme  on  Friday,  why  ."-hould 
we  not  recess  a  week  from  Friday? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  that  his  suggestion  as  to  the 
date  for  the. recess  has  been  thorouehly 
considered. /it  was  first  suggested  that 
we  should  r/cess  on  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day of  nex4  week.  A  good  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  t>ody  are  planning  to  attend 
the  Democratic  political  convention  and 
are  planning  to  drive  with  their  famihe.s 
to  Los  Angeles.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  one  Senator  who  discussed  that 
problem. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  come  bark 
anyway,  it  appears.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Senator  who  does  not  admit  it  is 
desirable  for  us  to  stay  and  do  our  job. 
We  could  stay  until  September  16.  as  we 
did  last  year,  to  do  the  job.  However,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington, DC.  anyway,  most  Senators  felt 
they  would  rather  spend  an  additional 
3  or  4  days  here  in  August  than  to  spend 
the  3  or  4  days  preceding  the  cx)nvention 
here. 

In  addition  to  those  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  who  plan 
to  attend  the  political  convention  in  Los 
Angeles  and  who  plan  to  drive  there, 
there  are  a  number  who  have  been  asked 
by  the  Democratic  national  chairman  to 
be  In  Los  Angeles  prior  to  the  5th  of  July. 
Ordinarily  we  would  not  have  a  .ses- 
sion on  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  believe  we 
have  had  only  two  such  sessions  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate,  and  then  we  have 
simply  met  and  adjourned.  So  we  would 
not  meet  Monday  ordinarily,  anyway. 

A  good  many  Senators  and  others 
serve  on  the  platform  committee.  They 
have  been  asked  to  go  to  Los  Angeles 
ahead  of  time,  so  that  they  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  deliberations  of  the  plat- 
form committee.  That  was  taken  into 
consideration 

A  third  item  is  that  there  are  Mem- 
bers in  both  bodies  of  the  Congress  who 
have  Indicated  they  are  going  to  leave 
on  the  weekend  to  fill  Fourth  of  July  en- 
gagements, and  that  they  did  not  plan 
to  return  to  Washington.  DC  ,  prior  to 
the  conventions.  Perhaps  we  would  have 
a  problem  getting  a  quorum,  if  we  tried 
to  insist  on  staying  In  session  next  week. 
I  am  not  sure  that  all  the  65  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have  been 
talked  with,  but  more  than  35  have  in- 
dicated they  feel  if  we  are  coing  to  have 
to  come  back,  anyway,  they  would  pre- 
fer to  have  a  few  days  before  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  and  a  few  days  aft-cr 
the  Republican  Convention,  and  then 
return  to  Wa^huunon.  D.C  .  to  stay  until 
we  have  finished  our  job 

It  may  very  well  be  that  tl.ere  are 
substantial  numbers  of  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  would  prefer  to 
stay  in  session  until  Friday  of  next  w  .^k. 
So  "far  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  atireeable  to  doing  that 

The  first  '-uggestion  Has  made  to  me 
by  the  Senator  Uoxn  Tennessee.  I 
thought  his  argument  had  merit     I  con- 


sidered it.  I  talked  with  other  Senators 
S<:>me  suggested  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
of  next  week  When  I  advanced  that 
proposal,  I  did  not  get  very  enthusiastic 
ic^ponses 

I  would  say  primarily  this  was  be- 
cause of  the  distance  involvc-d  m  pomK 
to  the  Democratic  Convention,  because 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday,  t>ecause  of 
duties  on  the  platform  committee,  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  Senators  would 
rather  have  3  days  of  freedom  before 
the  Democratic  Convention  and  after  the 
Repubhcan  Convention  than  to  have  3 
days  of  freedom  in  August. 

We  first  thought  we  would  try  to  work 
this  out  for  Friday.  We  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  work  it  out  for  Friday  un- 
less we  dispose  of  the  veto  message  We 
shall  be  in  session  until  Saturday  as  late 
as  is  necessary. 

Monday  we  would  be  in  recess  any- 
way, ordinarily,  so  we  could  work  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday.  I  do  not  believe 
we  would  find  many  Senators  who  will 
fill  July  4  speaking  engagements  who 
wish  to  return  to  Washington,  D.C,  and 
then  go  to  Los  Angeles  later.  A  good 
many  Members  are  going  to  fill  July  4 
engagements,  and  they  prefer  to  travel 
by  whatever  means  they  select. 

I  am  not  obstinate  about  the  matter. 
I  supiKise  I  have  talked  to  20  or  25 
Senators  myself,  I  have  asked  the 
attaches  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  to 
discass  the  matter  with  other  Senators, 
After  we  did  that,  we  talked  to  the 
leadership  of  the  House. 

It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  the 
majority  that  we  should  follow  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nesssee  I  Mr,  GoreI  and  concurred  in  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr 
Clark),  to  which,  I  will  say.  the  leader- 
ship expressed  some  opposition  at  the 
beginning,  until  we  found  out  wh.at  was 
the  sentiment. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  wa.^  very, 
very  anxious  to  try  to  finish  the  entire 
program.  'When  we  looked  over  the 
session  of  last  year  and  realized  that  in 
a  nonelectlon  year,  when  all  of  our 
Members  were  present,  when  all  of  us 
were  cooperating  and  working  into  the 
nights,  when  we  had  not  spent  2  months 
on  civil  rights  legislation,  it  took  us  un- 
til September  16  to  finish  the  program, 
then  it  was  pretty  generally  agreed  it 
would  be  unwise  for  us  to  try  to  rush 
through  in  the  remaining  4  or  5  or  6 
days  bills  of  such  magnitude  as  are  now 
on  the  calendar. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion extending  the  appropriations,  m 
any  event. 

Mr    PROXMIRE 
the  Senator  yield  or 
I  mav  follow  up'' 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  yield  to 
the  Senator, 

Mr     PROX^^RE 
jority  leader. 

In  the  first  place 
Wisconsin  was  polled  by  Mr  Baker,  I 
believe  the  question  asked  me  was  the 
question  asked  of  other  Senators. 
Three  alternatives  were  stated. 

The  first  alternative  was  to  leave 
without    finishing    our    business.      The 


Mr   President,  •will 
that  point,  so  that 


I   thank   the   ma- 


the  Senator  from 


second  alternative  was  to  come  back  in 
September  Tlie  third  alternative  was 
to  come  back  m  August. 

My  reaction,  of  course,  wa?  that  I  de- 
sired to  finish  the  business.  If  we  had  to 
come  back  in  either  August  or  Septem- 
ber so  be  It 

If  this  IS  the  way  the  question  was  put 
to  other  Senators,  of  course  we  will  get 
that  kind  of  reaction  I  submit,  if  the 
question  i>  put  as  to  \\hether  Senators 
wish  to  do  as  much  as  they  possibly  can. 
with  at  least  a  remote  possibility  that  we 
can  finish  our  work  by  a  week  from  Fii- 
day.  we  might  get  a  different  kind  of 
answer. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  know  of  no 
Senator  who  thinks  we  can  finish  our 
work  a  week  from  Saturday.    If  we  could. 

1  would  ."^tay  until  Saturday  at  midnight. 
Any  Senator  ♦ho  understands  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  regard  to  HR  10 — 
which  we  have  been  committed  for  some 
time  to  consider,  if  we  can  get  to  it^ — in 
regard  to  tlie  minimum  wage  bill,  in  re- 
gard Ui  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  in  regard 
to  the  health  bill,  in  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic works  bill,  in  regard  to  the  mutual 
security  appropriation  bill,  understands 
the  situation  we  face. 

I  know  of  no  Senator  who  has  enough 
imagination  to  believe  we  could  finish  in 

2  weeks,  much  less  in  3  or  4  days. 

ThL<;  is  Wednesday.  If  we  remain  in 
session  Thursday.  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
and  if-  we  return,  as  the  Senator  sug- 
gests, and  remain  in  session  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  wt  shall  have  sat  for  7  days. 
Assuming  Senators  will  cooperate  by 
keeping  discussion  to  a  minimum.  I  would 
anticipate  we  would  be  most  fortunate  to 
complete  our  program  within  4  weeks 
m.'-tead  of  4  or  5  days. 

1  am  not  going  to  uree  Senators  to 
come  back  from  their  home  States  after 
Monday,  the  4th  of  July,  to  be  here  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  I  will  not  ask  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  be  absent  from  the 
platform  committee  meetings  m  Los 
Aneeles  that  will  be  held  beginning  next 
Tuesday  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  force 
a  quorum  here  under  those  circum- 
stances I  do  not  beheve  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  would  recommend  it 

However,  if  the  majority  of  Senators 
feel  that  they  would  like  to  come  back 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  possibly 
Friday,  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  be 
present  with  them,  as  he  has  been  all 
year.  He  will  do  his  best  to  pass,  con- 
si,^tent  with  adequate  debate  and  reason- 
able deliberation,  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  measures  on  the  calendar  which 
the  committees  have  reported.  But 
with  10  appropriation  bills  and  all  the 
other  bills  before  us.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  gain  much 

We  cannot  say  to  Senators  who  are  on 
the  platform  committee.  "You  will  not  be 
present  for  the  platform  discussion." 

Mr  GORE,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Texas  upon  his  real- 
istic approach  It  was  primarily  because 
of  my  concern  with  respect  to  the  bill 
to  provide  medical  care  and  hospital- 
ization, among  other  purposes,  that  I 
made  the  suggestion  to  the  distinguished 
leader  that  he  consider  a  recess  and 
that  he  might  examine  the  question  with 
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other  S<-natf)r=;  I  should  l.kp  to  point 
out  that  the  Senate  F';nancp  Committee 
began  hearings  on  tha:  bill  only  thus 
morninp:. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  presented  a  proposal  of  the 
administration  which  has  not  even  yet 
been  introduced  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr  Anderson  1  stated  before  the 
committee  that  he  was  preparing  a  bill 
for  introduction  possibly  tomorrow.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  TMr.  McNamaraI 
has  asked  for  time  to  state  his  views  to 
the  committee. 

The  bill  of  which  I  speak  either  touches 
or  promises  to  touch,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  lives  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  m  America.  It  deser\'es  and 
requires  careful  consideration.  There- 
fore I  think  it  is  WLse.  not  only  because 
of  th  •  m  di'-al  care  and  hospitalization 
bill,  b  i'  a;,  ^  n\.i.ny  others,  that  the  course 
of  acti'-^i;  which  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  ha.-,  proposed  be  followed. 

On  the  subject  of  whether  the  Con- 
gress should  recess  this  weekend  or  some 
time  next  week,  I  concur  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  said  about  next 
week.  I  should  like  also  to  appeal  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmirf 

Several  Seiiators  who  wish  to  go  to  the 
convention  desire  to  take  their  families. 
They  look  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of 
an  automobile  trip  across  this  great 
country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr-    JOHNSON     f  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr  I'VA  iXMlRy.  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  position  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  The  fact  is 
that  all  of  us  have  financial  problems  in 
buying  airplane  tickets  to  Los  Angeles 
and  return.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
convention  was  not  planned  to  be  held  in 
Chicago,  as  many  of  us  think  it  should 
have  been. 

However,  I  think  it  is  possible  for  a 
family  to  drive  to  Los  An'-:eles.  and  for 
the  Senator  to  meet  his  family  there. 
The  trip  is  still  a  sacrifice,  for  it  costs 
about  $200  to  fly  to  California.  But  it 
is  something  that  can  be  done. 

So  far  a.s  the  business  of  the  Senate 
is  concerned,  the  fact  is  that  we  cannot 
do  in  3  or  4  days  in  August  what  we  can 
do  in  3  or  4  days  now.  We  are  operating 
under  a  deadline.  We  can  meet  at  night. 
We  can  have  Saturday  sessions.  We  can 
come  back  in  August,  but  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  the  session  at  that  time  will 
be  intensive  or  productive.  With  no 
d--"a'i;.:ie  it  is  hkely  to  be  political  and 
cl;.i:'jiv  The  majority  leader  has  al- 
re  i  iv  indicated  that  the  session  at  that 
time  may  be  4  to  6  weeks,  or  even  longer. 

I  recall  a  public  conversation  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Since  it 
was  held  in  the  presence  of  other  per- 
sons, I  do  not  think  I  am  disclosing  any- 
thing that  should  not  be  discussed.  The 
majority  leader  told  me  at  that  time  that 
he  had  high  hopes — and  I  think  they 
were  well  merited — that  we  could  finish 
our  business  and  adjourn  by  July  2.  The 
conversation  was  2  weeks  ago.  At  that 
time  many  bills  still  had  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 


M:    proxm:rk     I  yield 

Mr  J^lN.suN  ol  Texas.  At  that  time 
I  difi  not  have  a  pistol  at  my  temple,  as 
I  did  m  connection  with  the  tax  con- 
ference repKjrt.  I  had  to  wait  2  days  to 
get  a  vote  on  that  report.  Some  Sena- 
tors were  ready  to  vote,  but  others  could 
not  be  present.  At  that  time  I  antici- 
pated that  many  bills  would  be  re- 
ported from  committees  earlier  than 
they  have  been. 

Ten  appropriation  bills  are  either  in 
conference  or  have  not  yet  passed,  be- 
cause som.e  were  not  reached  until  late. 

We  have  a  health  program  to  con- 
sider I  personally  talked  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  He  told 
me  the  day  before  the  committee  met 
that  he  had  had  no  requests  for  hear- 
ings on  this  Important  measure.  I  felt 
that  the  committee  ouRht  to  have  hear- 
ings. I  had  asked  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamaraI  some  days 
before  to  present  his  bill  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  have 
such  hearings.  I  do  not  think  hearings 
can  be  held  and  the  bills  reported  to  the 
Senate  in  time  so  that  we  can  get  away 
from  here  by  next  Wednesday 

When  a  resolution  to  rece^^s  on 
Saturday  is  presented,  any  Senator  who 
desires  to  amend  it  by  suggesting  a 
Wednesday  deadline.  Tuesday,  or  even 
the  following  Saturday,  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  seek  to  do  so.  and  we  shall 
be  ulad  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  that  vir- 
tually all  Senators  will  support  the 
leader  in  his  presentation  of  a  pro- 
cedural motion  to  adjourn,  as  we  always 
do. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  each 
Senator  to  express  his  own  judgment. 
Senators  frequently  differ  in  their  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  only  10  or  12 
days  ago  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  we  could  finish 
in  12  days,  it  seems  to  me.  now  that  the 
tax  bill  is  out  of  the  way  and  a  number 
of  other  bills  have  been  passed,  that  we 
have  made  excellent  progress  in  the  past 
6,  7.  or  10  days,  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  it  is  not  possible  to  complete 
the  agenda  in  the  remaining  7  or  8  days. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  wait,  I  think  even  he  will  be 
convinced  when  we  take  up  H.R.  10  or 
the  AntarcMc  Treaty.  I  sat  all  day  in 
conference  on  Saturday,  trying  to  get  a 
conference  report  agreed  to  on  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill.  I  sat  until  late 
Saturday  afternoon,  but  I  wa*  imable  to 
convince  my  colleagues  in  Ihe  House 
that  we  had  to  have  several  hundred 
million  dollars  more  than  they  had 
written  into  the  bill. 

So  v^-e  had  no  choice.  We  could  not 
sit  on  Sunday.  We  came  back  on  Mon- 
day. It  was  a  much  longer  conference 
than  I  had  anticiF>ated.  Late  yesterday 
afternoon,  with  the  help  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  the  Senate  r  from 
Georgia  and  others,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  worked  out  a  conference  re- 


port. However,  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  even  now  on  the  confer- 
ence report.  When  it  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration in  the  House,  where  it  must 
come  up  for  consideration  first.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  House  will  accept  it. 
It  involves  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars more  than  the  budget  recommended 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  more 
than  the  House  had  adopted.  It  is  not 
possible  to  handle  billions  of  doUais  in 
minutes. 

I  cannot  quarrel  with  my  colleagues 
who  said,  "We  are  not  prepared  to  sign 
on  the  dotted  line;  we  want  to  come  back 
on  Monday."  That  is  what  they  told  me 
on  Saturday.  I  could  not  quarrel  with 
my  colleagues  when  they  said.  "We  will 
not  be  ready  to  vote  until  2:30  on  Tues- 
day." I  cannot  quarrel  with  my  col- 
leagues when  they  say.  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  said,  that  they  will 
discuss  H  R  10  I  believe  in  free  debate 
in  the  Senate.  1  here  is  going  to  be  some 
debate  on  some  of  these  measures. 

Last  year  it  took  us  until  September 
16,  when  all  the  Senators  were  present, 
to  dispose  of  the  program.  If  it  takes 
us  until  September  16  this  year,  we  will 
stay  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
Sennt?  ar.d  to  di.spx>se  of  the  matters  to 
be  considered 

Mr.  PASTORE  and  Mr  GOIJ)WATER 
addres-sed  the  Chair 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  because  he  has  been  on 
his  feet  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  merely  wished 
to  make  one  comment  on  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said,  because  it  bears  on  the 
validity  of  the  argument  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  have  prepared 
22  amendments  which  I  shall  offer  to  the 
minimum  wage  bill.  About  18  more  are 
being  prepared.  I  can  promise  that  it 
will  take  mc  3  days  to  speak  on  that  sub- 
ject, Furthermore,  I  will  object  to  any 
unanimous-consent  arrreemcnt  to  limit 
debate  on  the  minimum  wage  bill.  If  it 
comes  up.  I  want  tlie  Senator  to  know 
that  even  if  he  tries  very  hard.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  get  a  minimum  wage  bill 
through  the  Senate  before  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  meets  in  Los  Angelrs 
on  the  nth  of  July. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  discour- 
ages me.  I  am  an  optimist  I  have  been 
hoping  since  February.  I  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  January  and  I 
stated  again  in  New  York  City  in  Jan- 
uary that  I  was  prepared  to  support  a 
minimum  wage  bill  providing  a  minimum 
wage  of  a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 
I  have  been  prepared  to  make  a  motion 
that  such  a  bill  be  taken  up.  It  has  been 
in  committee  since  February.  It  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  and  placed  on  the 
calendar  on  Monday  of  this  week,  I  be- 
lieve. I  am  prepared  to  bring  it  up  by 
motion  and  try  to  have  it  considered,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  bring  up  by  motion  all 
the  other  biTls  that  have  been  reported 
by  the  standing  committees,  so  as  to  give 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  those  bills. 

We  do  not  bury  bills  In  the  Senate. 
We  do  not  even  bury  bills  with  which  we 
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disagree.  We  bring  them  up  and  let  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences. 

The  fact  is  that  we  cannot  finish  our 
work  immediately.  As  late  as  yester- 
day afternoon  some  Senators  told  me 
that  they  were  on  the  platform  commit- 
tee of  the  Democratic  Convention  and 
that  they  would  like  to  take  up  their 
duties  on  July  5.  I  believe  we  will  have 
problems  with  getting  quorums  in  the 
Senate.  It  would  inconvenience  a  great 
many  Senators,  and  I  believe  it  would 
upset  their  plans  to  have  a  quorum 
called.  However,  if  the  majority  wants 
to  stay.  I  am  ready  to  do  that.  I  am 
ready,  willing,  and  eager  to  do  whatever 
the  majority  wants  to  do.  I  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  applaud  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  the  very  wise  course  he  is  pur- 
suing. I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  issue 
any  more,  because  I  believe  everything 
that  can  possibly  be  said  on  the  subject 
has  been  said  already. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  IMr.  GoldwatirI.  has 
already  indicated  that  he  has  approxi- 
mately 20  or  30  amendments  which  he 
will  offer  to  the  minimum  wage  bill. 
Naturally,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  suspects  now  that  in  connection 
with  most  of  those  amendments  he  will 
be  in  opposition  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  I  am  willing  to  give  an  unrestricted 
opportumty  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  to  explain  his  amendments 
in  full.  Likewise.  I  should  wish  to  enjoy 
the  opportunity  of  rising  and  giving  in 
full  my  arguments  in  opposition. 

I  say  this  as  respectfully  as  I  can,  Mr. 
President.  I  simply  cannot  follow  the 
logic  of  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI. 
If  there  were  a  possibility,  even  a  remote 
r>ossibility — and  of  course  there  is  none — 
that  we  could  terminate  the  session  by, 
let  us  say,  July  8  or  9,  I  believe  all  of 
us  would  be  willing  to  stay  here.  All  of 
us  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
being  paid  to  work  12  months  a  year. 
All  of  us  are  equally  eager  to  do  the 
work  that  we  have  been  charged  to  do  by 
our  constituents  and  by  our  great  Nation. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  trying  to  run  away 
from  our  responsibilities.  The  only 
question  before  us  is  the  most  logical  and 
practical  way  of  discharging  those  re- 
sponsibilities. 

We  realize  that  we  cannot  possibly 
terminate  the  session  and  dispose  of 
the  extensive  agenda  which  faces  us.  in 
the  pressures  of  a  preconvention  week. 
If  we  must  come  back  anyway  and  come 
back  we  must,  why  make  it  so  incon- 
venient for  those  of  us  who  do  not  have 
a  private  airplane  of  our  own,  or  who 
cannot  make  arrangements  for  airplane 
tickets  at  any  time  we  desire  to  do  so? 
There  are  those  of  us  who  might  have 
to  take  4  or  5  days  to  travel  over  the 
road  in  order  to  get  to  Los  Angeles. 
If  we  are  going  to  come  back  anj-way 
in  August  or  September,  why  is  it  not 
wiser  to  leave  here  this  weekend  and 
calmly  and  carefully  set  out  on  our 
journey  to  the  convention  in  Los  An- 


geles? There  we  will  tend  to  our  busi- 
ness with  temperance,  calmness,  and 
judiciousness,  and  then  come  back  to 
Washington  and  take  up  our  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Senate,  not  for  3  days — 
which  we  would  have  available  to  us  next 
week — but.  if  necessary,  for  3  months, 
and  do  the  work  we  must  do,  however 
long  that  doing  may  take. 

If  we  are  to  come  back  and.  I  repeat. 
I  am  sure  that  is  the  logical  course,  I 
believe  the  wise  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  leave  either  on  FYiday  night  or  on 
Saturday  night,  gather  our  families 
around  us,  get  into  our  automobile,  fill 
up  the  gas  tank,  and  go  through  the 
great  State  of  Wisconsin  on  the  way 
out,  and  even  stop  there,  if  ix)ssible,  and 
then  go  on  to  Los  Angeles  to  do  the 
work  we  have  to  do.  We  could  also  see 
the  great  fireworks  display  on  July  4 
along  the  way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  please  stop  in  Minnesota  on  the  way 
out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  do 
that  very  much.  I  would  very  much  like 
to  see  all  those  beautiful  lakes.  I  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  verj-  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
yield,  if  I  have  the  floor.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  very  graciously  yielded  to 
me.  Of  course,  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  Senators 
will  look  at  page  14525  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  27,  they  will  note 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoREl  made  this  suggestion.  I  was  not 
present  when  the  suggestion  was  made, 
although  there  had  been  extended  con- 
versation on  the  subject  earlier  in  the 
day. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  said : 

Earlier  today  I  recommended  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  that  Congress  recess  at  the 
end  of  this  week  until  a  specified  date  after 
the  two  national  party  conventions.  This 
recommendation  was  very  much  against  my 
personal  preference  as  I,  like  many  other 
Members,  had  planned  to  spend  the  month 
of  August  with  my  family  and  friends  at  a 
place  of  our  choosing,  and  had  planned  to 
visit  throughout  my  State  during  September 
Nevertheless,  I  think,  in  the  interest  of  or- 
derly consideration  of  legislation  of  over- 
weening importance,  such  a  course  of  action 
is  the  only  prudent  course,  given  the  situa- 
tion facing  us  today. 

True,  we  will  be  in  the  throes  of  a  national 
campaign  after  the  conventions,  but  the  Sen- 
ate has  b€«n  In  the  throes  of  a  presidential 
camptalgn  almost  all  year.  At  least  after 
the  conventions  each  party  will  have  only 
one  candidate. 

Later  in  the  discussion  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  the  statement  he  has 
Just  made,  and,  with  very  deep  reluctance, 
express  my  strong  supf>ort  for  his  view  that 
we  should  come  back  after  the  conventions 
and  do  the  business  we  should  have  done 
months  ago.    I  Iselleve  It  Is  unwlae  for  Con- 


gress to  run  out  of  Washington  In  a  hunj, 
not  having  taken  care  of  the  national  In- 
terests with  respect  to  so  much  proposed 
legislation  which  Is  still  pending  and  which 
deserves  the  careful  and  unfatlgued  con- 
sideration of  this  body.  I,  too.  had  hoped 
to  take  the  month  of  August  for  vacation; 
but  I  believe  it  Is  our  duty  to  come  back,  as 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  suggested. 

I  read  the  Record  the  next  mornmg. 
I  talked  to  the  minority  leader,  and  I 
talked  with  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  also  talked  to  the  leaders  of 
the  other  body.  Some  suggestions  were 
made.  We  explored  all  possible  avenues. 
As  late  ac  this  morning  some  Senators 
suggested  that  we  leave  as  early  as  Fri- 
day so  that  they  could  proceed  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  on  the  platform 
committee.  They  wanted  to  take  July 
Fourth  off  also,  to  celebrate  that  day 
and  to  make  speeches  in  their  home 
States.  However,  because  of  the  veto 
of  the  Federal  employees"  wage  bill,  and 
not  knowing  when  we  would  get  the  veto 
message — or  whether  we  would  get  it — 
we  finally  decided,  if  necessarj',  to  stay 
here  until  Saturday  evening. 

That  is  our  recommendation.  I  do 
not  want  to  impose  my  judgment  on  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  if  it  does  not  meet 
with  the  view  of  the  Senate.  If  it  does 
not  meet  with  the  view  of  the  majority, 
I  agreeably  will  accept  any  modification. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  House  that 
it  will  not  have  a  quorum  present  after 
Saturday.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the 
Senate  will  not  have  one  after  Saturday. 
But  if  anyone  having  different  leadership 
views  will  tell  me,  we  will  resolve  the 
question  by  majority  opinion,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  so  without  speaking  any 
more  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  only  yes- 
terday the  House  acted  on  the  so-called 
fraudulent  quiz  programs  and  payola 
programs  bill.  That  is  very  important 
proposed  legislation.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  by  Congress  to 
enable  the  committee  to  make  a  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
situation.  Amendments  of  the  House 
were  added  to  the  Senate  bill,  which  had 
to  do  with  pre-grant  and  procedure.  As 
the  matter  now  stands,  the  bill  is  on  the 
desk  at  present,  oi>en  for  conference. 
The  Senate  has  never  acted  upon  it.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  hold  hearings.  We 
should  like  to  take  action  on  that  bill 
at  this  session.  Certainly  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  hold  hearings  on  the  bill  next 
week. 

However,  if  Congress  returns  in  Au- 
gust or  September,  I  hope  we  may  im- 
mediately begin  to  conduct  hearings  in 
order  to  perfect  whatever  needs  to  be 
perfected.  I  believe  everyone  is  opposed 
to  the  fraudulent  quiz  shows  and  desires 
to  have  something  done  about  them. 
Everyone  is  opposed  to  payola.  I  think 
something  should  be  done  to  remedy 
that  condition.  However,  there  are  cer- 
tain forfeiture  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
certain  suspension  provisions  of  the  bill 
open  to  discussion.  I  think  E>ersons  op- 
posed to  them  have  the  right  to  be  heard. 
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Mr.  President,  il  I  iway  have  :ne  con- 
sent of  the  majoniy  leader  I  a-sk  unani- 
mous cc'Hsent  that  S  1898.  wh:ch  is  a: 
the  desk,  together  with  i\\^  House  sub- 
stitute amendment,  be  rel'erred  to  the 
appropriate  cotnniittt>e. 

M:-  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a^k;  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  vie;;  "u  ::.<:  Senator  from  Rhode 
I  '    :.  1   :"    ;    "h:-.'  purpose. 

:;-  PRrSlDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  Senate  bill  1898 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield,  to  permit  me 
to  ask  a  questicm  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  the  able  pres- 
entation he  has  made  with  reference  to 
what  the  procedure  should  be  concern- 
ing the  recessing  of  the  Senate  and  its 
return  after  the  conventions. 

I  wish  to  ask  him  a  question,  knowing 
of  his  generous  heart  and  kindly  feeling 
toward  all  the  States  represented  in  the 
Senate.  I  noticed  he  was  directing  the 
pilgrimage  which  is  going  from  the  East 
to  California  to  go  by  way  of  Wisconsin. 
I  wonder  if  he  would  agree  to  direct 
them,  on  their  return  trip,  to  come  back 
by  '.vay  of  Oklahoma.     [Laughter.] 

M;-  PASTORE.  It  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  With  great  emotion.  I 
heard  the  decision  announced  by  the 
majority  leader  this  morning.  I  think 
it  probably  casus  a  preater  burden  on 
those  of  us  who  live  at  great  distances 
than  upoi.  anyone  else.  I  feel  that  if  the 
Senaie  r.ad  been  permitted  to  attend  to 
its  business  during  the  spring,  we  would 
have  had  our  work  finished  by  this  com- 
ing Saturday.  Of  this  I  have  no  per- 
sonal doubt.  We  seem  to  have  grown 
into  the  habit,  in  the  Senate — and  also 
in  the  House — of  letting  everything  go  to 
the  last  minute,  in  the  hope  that  by 
rushing  our  work  we  might  get  some- 
thing passed,  but  with  the  probability 
that  it  would  be  rather  ill  advised  and 
should  not  be  considered. 

I  do  not  believe  that  every  bill  which 
is  introduced  should  be  reported  by  the 
committees.  We  have  too  much  pro- 
posed legislation  to  consider.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  been  in 
session  so  long. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  editorial  which 
relates  to  one  of  the  leadinrr  candidates 
for  the  Presidency.  It  states  that  he  has 
missed  120  of  159  rollcall  votes  this  year. 
Out  of  105  quorum  calls,  he  has  missed 
93. 

I  mu.st  say  that  this  statement  does 
not  apn'v  to  the  majority  leader,  or  to 
the  m.- vrity  leader  They  have  been 
on  the  ^wr  most  of  the  time. 


Mr  Pr-^fSKlenc,  I  a.-r:  u:iauim'  ..s  mn- 
.s<>n:  [hat  the  .--•■riaLor  f.'-om  Fexa. .  ma;. 
yi'-ld  to  perm.!:  mi  to  .u-.k  unanimou 
cor^ent  that  U'.e  ediu  naJ  entitled  Ah 
.sentee  Streni,'ih.'  pubii.sh-  d  m  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  New.s  of  today,  June  29. 
1960.  be  printed  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(Fiom  the  Washington  Dally  Ne\i-«,  June  29, 
19601 

Abskntix  Strength 

For  a  man  who  Is  calling  for  strong,  alert, 
on-the-job  leadership  in  the  White  House. 
Senator  John  F  Kennedy  has  a  strange 
record  In  the  U.S.  Senate  where  he  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  tending  shop. 

Since  this  Congress  session  opened  In  Jan- 
uary, up  to  June  27,  out  of  150  rollcall  votes. 
Senator  Kennedy  missed  130.  His  position 
was  announced,  however,  on  all  but  two  of 
these  votes.  Of  105  quorum  calls  up  to  June 
22,  Senator  Kennedy  missed  93. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr 
AllottI.  I  believe  the  two  bodies  of 
Congress,  had  they  worked  as  diligently 
throughout  the  session  as  they  have  been 
working  in  the  recent  past,  could  have 
met  their  schedules  and  coiUd  have  ad- 
journed before  the  political  conventions. 

This  is  in  no  way  a  criticism  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  because 
no  one  has  worked  harder  than  he  has; 
no  one  has  been  more  dedicated  to  his 
duties.  However,  on  many  occasions 
committee  hearings  were  postponed  be- 
cause prominent  Senators  were  unable 
to  be  present  to  attend  to  their  responsi- 
bilities. Numerous  delays  have  occurred 
m  both  bodies  during  the  early  part  of 
the  session. 

To  my  mind,  if  we  merely  recess,  in- 
stead of  adjourning,  we  shall  be  saying 
to  the  coimtry  that  we  have  confessed 
our  failure  at  this  session  to  do  our  work. 
I.  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  have  the 
record  show  that  I  am  a  party  to  a  con- 
fession of  failure.  I  myself  believe  that 
by  contmually  addressing  ourselves  to 
our  duties,  we  can.  in  fact,  finish  all  the 
major  proposed  legislation  before  the 
political  conventions. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  return  in 
August,  a  continuance  of  that  session 
will  depend  upon  the  whim  of  many  dif- 
ferent individuals  in  both  Houses  who, 
for  reasons  of  their  own.  may  wish  to  de- 
lay it  through  September  and  October. 
Such  a  session  will  be  shot  through  with 
politics,  even  more  than  normally  is  the 
ca.se.  The  session  will  be  used  princi- 
pally as  a  sounding  board  for  the  two 
political  F>a.rties  and  their  candidates. 

An  Augvist  session  will  be  hot  in  more 
ways  than  one,  because  very  little  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  sound  legisla- 
tive enactment.  Most  of  such  a  session 
will  be  pointed  toward  the  political  effect 
it  will  have  upon  the  coimtry.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  any  way  to  legislate.     I 


uuuK.  'j.i'^  iiaJ  of  situation  should  have 
been  anticipated  earlier. 

I  have  indicated  my  own  disagreement 
with  some  of  the  actions  taken  in  both 
Hovises.  actions  which  have  delayed  the 
proceedings.  I  hope  that  the  powers  that 
be — and  what  powers  they  are,  indeed — 
controlling,  as  Uiey  do.  two-thirds  of 
the  membership  of  both  Houses,  and 
who  are  thereby  in  a  position  to  tell  us 
when  to  go  home  and  when  to  come  back, 
when  to  walk  and  when  to  run,  whether 
to  run  in  the  Chamber  or  to  rvm  in  the 
precincts,  will  carefully  consider  whether 
taking  a  recess  will  mterfere  with  good 
legislative  practice.  I  hope  we  may 
finish  our  business  and  then  go  home. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  of  us  have  been  absent  from  the 
dehberations  of  the  Senate  upon  oc- 
casion. I  remind  Senators  that  he  who 
is  without  sm  should  cast  the  first  stone. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader — and 
even  the  dlstinguL'^hed  constitutional 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Vice 
President — have  not  been  here  on  all  oc- 
casions. I  do  not  beheve  that  is  the 
question  at  Issue.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
accurate  to  say  that  we  could  have  com- 
pleted everything  on  our  agenda  by  June 
of  this  year,  uhen  last  year  it  took  until 
the  middle  of  September  to  do  it. 

Earlier  this  year  we  spent  2  months 
debating  a  very  important  measure.  The 
measure  was  finally  pas<^ed  In  the  Senate, 
but  only  after  all-night  sessions  and  a 
great  amount  of  debat«. 

I  think  we  have  produced  a  construc- 
tive, productive  record  I  believe  we 
shall  have  a  better  one.  But  If  it  took  us 
until  September,  last  year,  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  magic  which  would  en- 
able us  to  say.  "We  will  do  it  2  months 
earlier  this  year,  because  we  have  the 
political  conventions."  I  do  not  think 
the  absence  of  any  person  from  the  Sen- 
ate has  delayed  the  Senate  very  long  In 
taking  action. 

We  have  had  grow  up  in  the  Senate  a 
courtesy  toward  our  colleagues  which  I 
hope  will  not  expand  any  further — name- 
ly, the  practice  of  havin-j  certain  Sen- 
ators object,  on  behalf  of  some  of  their 
colleagues,  to  the  taking  of  a  vote  until 
their  colleagues  can  return  to  town  a  day 
or  two  later.  However.  I  would  not  say 
that  has  resulted  in  any  very  long  delays, 
and  I  hope  that  no  party  or  no  individual 
will  be  blamed,  because  I  believe  it  would 
be  incorrect  or  untrue  to  say  that  we 
could  have  passed  the  health  bill  before 
the  hearings  on  it  were  held.  That 
measure  had  to  originate  in  the  other 
body,  and  it  reached  us  just  this  week. 
The  tax  bill  reached  us  only  a  ?hort  time 
ago.  The  appropriation  bills  have  not 
been  before  us  very  long.  We  recall  that 
the  other  body  has  January.  February. 
March,  and  April  to  consider  most  of  the 
appropriation  bills;  but  the  Senate  has  to 
pass  them  in  half  that  time. 

Mi-.  HOU.AND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  But  I 
promised  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  tMr.  Douglas  1. 
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Mr.  HOLIuAND.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  permit,  let  mv  a.-k  a  ques- 
tion: Is  it  not  true  thai  under  l!.e  larx 
now  on  the  statute  books.  July  31  :s 
the  target  date  toward  which  the  Con- 
gress works,  and  that  when  Congress  ad- 
journs or  recesses,  as  the  case  may  be. 
before  then,  because  of  the  two  conven- 
tions, it  adjourn*;  or  recesses  before  the 
time  set  by  law  as  the  target  date  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress,  and  thus 
cuts  short  the  time  normally  taken? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  believe  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  E>OUGLAS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cannon  in  the  chair  • .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  rise  to  reply  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  AllottI.  which  contained  a  veiled 
attack  upon  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy!  because 
he  has  been  absent  Xor  a  considerable 
number  of  yea-and-nay  votes  during  this 
session. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  point  that 
there  is  nothmg  more  important  than 
campaigning  properly  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  the  most  impor- 
tant office  in  the  world.  Under  our  sys- 
tem of  presidential  primaries,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  presidential  candidates  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  voters  and  explain 
their  points  of  view  and  argue  the  issues. 
Therefore,  Senators  who  are  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  have  the  obligation  of 
presenting  themselves  to  the  voters. 
That,  of  necessity,  in  a  country  of  50 
States  and  great  geographical  distances, 
means  that  anyone  who  does  so  will  be 
absent  at  various  times  and  will  miss  a 
considerable  number  of  yea-and-nay 
votes. 

I  remember  that  in  1952  the  late  Sena- 
tor Taft.  of  Ohio,  then  thejeader  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  tlie  Senate,  was  ab- 
sent a  very  large  number  of  bjmes  while 
he  campaigned — unsuccessfully,  as  it 
turned  out — for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency.  I  am  n©t  aware 
that  anyone  on  this  side  of  w\t  aisle 
criticized  Senator  Taft  for  that)  in  the 
slightest  degree.  We  understood  that 
is  one  of  the  burdens  which  ^ne  who 
runs  for  the  Presidency  necessarily  as- 
sumes, and  that  it  was  prop^  for  him 
to  go  out  to  the  country  aud^ask  for  the 
support  of  the  voters. 

There  has  not  been  much  criticism 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  Vice 
President,  who  certainly  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Piesiding  OflBcer  of  the  Senate, 
has  been  absent  most  of  tiie  time  tliis 
year,  pursuing  his  campaign  for  the 
presidential  nomination  of  the  Republi- 
can Party.  I  believe  the  record  shows 
that  he  has  been  in  the  chair  approxi- 
mately 24  hours  dming  the  entire  period. 
While  there  has  been  a  reference  or  two 
to  that  fact,  from  our  side,  it  has  largely 
been  a  counterdefense  against  comments 
similar  to  those  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  made. 

I  think  It  has  been  quite  proper  for 
the  Vice  President  to  go  over  the  country 
and  explain  his  views  and  seek  the  sup- 


port of  the  Republican  P,v;  'i>  wlnc.i  i. -w 
.seems  to  be  assured.  Similarly  I  say 
it  was  proper  for  the  Senator  f.^om 
-Massachusetts  to  go  over  the  couniiy. 
even  though  that  involved  his  missing 
some  yea-and-nay  votes. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  did 
not  hide  his  views  on  the  questions  before 
the  Senate.  I  believe  it  wiU  be  found 
that  in  virtually  every  mstance  the  rec- 
ord of  the  votes  will  show  that  he  de- 
clared him.self  as  either  for  or  against. 
There  was  no  pussyfooting  on  his  part. 
He  did  not  use  his  absence  as  a  means  of 
straddling  the  fence.  Instead,  he  took 
a  forthright  attitude  on  the  issues. 

I  believe  that,  upon  deliberation,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  regret  that 
he  made  that  statement. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  hate  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  speak  for  me 
in  any  respect.  I  do  not  regret  the 
statement  I  made  a  moment  ago.  I  am 
a  little  surprised — because  I  never  men- 
tioned the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts— that  the  situation  is  so  exposed 
to  the  mind  of  the  public  and  to  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
he  was  able  to  recognize  the  figures  and 
to  attach  them  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy  1. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield,  if  the  Senator  desires 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  pro- 
ceed for  a  moment  further. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Very  well; 
and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It 
is  at  times  necessary  for  a  Senator  to 
be  absent.  All  of  us  have  to  be  absent 
on  occasion.  I  had  to  be  in  my  State 
the  first  part  of  the  session,  and  had  to 
miss  several  yea-and-nay  votes  in  one 
day — although,  like  all  other  Senators, 
I  tried  to  make  them  up. 

But  if  I  could  discharge  my  duties  in 
the  Senate  by  sending  word  here  that 
my  position  on  one  bill  or  another  was 
such  and  such,  I  would  consider  my  duty 
in  the  Senate  to  be  a  very  easy  one.  and 
I  could  probably  at  the  same  time  attend 
to  many  matters  in  other  places.  But  I 
do  not  conceive  that  to  be  my  duty  in 
the  Senate. 

One  other  fact  should  be  considered, 
I  believe.  In  this  particular  instance, 
inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  mentioned  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy],  although  I  did 
not,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  f:om  Illi- 
nois that  in  my  opmion — and  of  course 
I  recognize  that  my  opinion  does  not 
count  too  much  in  his  eyes — but  in  my 
opinion,  much  of  the  work  of  the  Senate 
has  been  delayed  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week. 

The  Senator  from  IlUnois  has  veiT  well 
made  the  point  that  presidential  candi- 
dates have  to  present  themselves  to  the 
voters  of  the  country.  But  I  do  not  know 
of  any  primaries  that  are  going  on 
now,  anyvi'here  in  the  country.     If  ■we 
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could  obtain  the  presence  of  a  few  of 
Uiese  Senators  coni-istently.  perhaps  we 
could  accelerate  the  work  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illmois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  merely  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  was  not  fool- 
ing anyone  when  he  sp>oke  of  a  Senator — 
whose  name  he  did  not  specifically  men- 
tion— as  having  been  absent  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  time.  Everyone  in  the 
press  gallery  and  e\eryone  over  the  Na- 
tion knew  to  whom  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  was  refen-ing.  The  editorial 
which  the  Senator  put  into  the  Record 
specifically  referred  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. For  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
now  to  suggest  that  he  was  not  referrmg 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
disingenious. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  made 
no  such  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  simply  said  that  I  had  not 
referred  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts by  name  or  by  State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  by  implication 
and  reference  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
referred  to  him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  could  recognize  the 
applicability  of  the  figures,  because 
they 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Inasmuch  as  every- 
one knew  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado was  referring  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  matter  he  m- 
serted  specifically  criticized  Senator 
Kennedy,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  rise  and 
to  defend  him;  and  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  is  through.  I  yield 
now  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  expressed  themselves  in  regard  to 
the  coui-se  we  should  follow  with  re- 
spect to  either  taking  a  recess  or  ad- 
jomning,  I  should  like  to  state  my  posi- 
tion. I  had  hoped  we  would  conclude 
our  work  before  the  conventions  began. 
My  hope  was  rooted  in  the  belief  that 
if  we  assembled  after  the  conventions, 
whatever  we  did  would  be  subject  to 
attack  on  the  basis  of  political  motiva- 
tion, and  much  of  that  attack  probably 
would  be  justified.  I  think  there  is 
grave  danger  in  dealing  with  important 
legislation  immediately  before  an  elec- 
tion. My  fear  is  that,  in  spite  of  how 
hard  we  try,  we  will  not  escape  the  co- 
ercive influence  of  fearing  the  results 
of  what  will  happen  on  election  day. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  an  election 
year  those  who  are  pressing  for  the  pas- 
sage or  defeat  of  legislation  succeed,  in 
a  most  remarkable  degree,  in  achieving 
their  objectives.  I  am  sure  that  each 
one  of  the  Senators  here  is  receiving 
mail  in  large  quantities  In  effect  saying 
tliat  "Unless  you  respond  to  the  wishes 
of  this  particular  group,  at  election  time 
you  will  hear  from  us." 
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I  wa.s  hopinti  we  couici  avoid  tiiat 
penloos  condition  which  always  con- 
fronts 'ds  in  the  exercise  of  the  demo- 
cratic processes  and  ri^^ht^s.  It  appears 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  conclude  be- 
fore the  conventiorLs  I  regret  it.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his 
constant  attendance  and  attention  to  his 
job.  It  has  alreiidy  bt-en  said  that  no 
one  can  truthfully  say  that  the  Senat^ir 
from  Texas  has  not  tried  to  complete  the 
work.  But  we  shall  not  be  able  t-o  com- 
plete It.  and  I  think  our  resolve  ought 
to  be.  and  our  prayer  ought  to  be,  that 
if  we  come  back  after  the  conventions  we 
will  exerci.se  the  fearlessness  and  the 
power  and  the  mte?rity  that  ought  to 
attend  the  work  of  a  U.S.  Senator,  and 
that  we  will  not  time  arguments  and 
the  passage  of  legislation  to  procure  po- 
litical advantage. 

I  thirJc  that  is  the  goal  toward  which 
we  ou^'ht  to  move:  and  if  we  do  not, 
the  next  3  months  will  be  months  of  po- 
litical manipulation.  There  will  be  bid- 
ding to  see  who  can  offer  the  highest 
price  to  the  voters,  and  there  will  be 
much  of  It.  Both  sides  will  be  bidding 
increased  prices  m  order  to  buy  the  votes 
of  the  taxpayers  That  is  what  we  ought 
to  fear 

Mr  ERVIN  and  Mr  HOLLAND  ad- 
dressed the  Chair 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  had  promised  to  yield 
to  the  minority  leader.  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  after  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  ER\TN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  condition,  and  not  a 
theory  Despite  the  many  assertions  to 
the  contrary.  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  Congress  has  worked  as  hard 
at  this  session  as  any  Congress  except  in 
war  years  I  kr.ow  so  far  as  the  com- 
mittees of  which  I  am  a  member  are 
concerned,  that  they  have  worked  harder 
than  in  any  year  in  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
It  ia  apparent  we  cannot  complete  our 
work  before  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  assembles  on  the  llth  cf 
July  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Platform  Committee  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  and  I  am  supposed 
to  be  in  Los  Angeles  not  later  than  Tues- 
day of  next  week.  The  date  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  was  cer- 
tainly set  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  without  consultation,  so  far 
as  I  know,  with  any  ofBcials  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House,  and  I  can  certainly 
say  the  Republican  Party  did  not  con- 
sult me  when  it  set  the  date  of  its  na- 
tional convention.  We  have  these  two 
conventions  to  attend,  and  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
10  or  11  appropriation  bills  on  which 
work  has  not  been  completed.  These 
bills  will  have  to  be  acted  on  if  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  continue  to  function.  I 
am  not  concerned  so  much  about  other 
bills.  There  have  been  18,537  bills  and 
resolutions  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
the  Hou.se  during  the  l.st  and  2d  ses- 
sions of  the  86th  Congress.  I  do  not 
think,  all  of  those  measures  ought  to 
have  been  introduced,  because  I  do  not 


think  there  are  18.537  things  wrong  with 
the  United  States  that  need  changifig. 
But  I  will  say  this  If  I  were  running 
this  Congre.ss  all  by  myself,  when  we 
came  back  again,  we  would  pass  the  nec- 
e.ssary  appropriation  bills  and  then  ad- 
journ. If  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  get  along  without  other  pending 
measures  from  1789  down  to  this  date, 
the  United  States  can  very  well  wait 
until  next  January  before  they  are  con- 
sidered. 

I  think  I  might  pay  a  compliment  to 
the  Congress  by  saying  that  Congress 
can  be  compared  to  providence.  I  can 
illustrate  that  statement  by  quoting  the 
words  of  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  who 
had  a  grist  mill  on  the  Yadkin  River 
down  in  North  Carolina.  The  rains  de- 
scended, and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
waters  rose,  and  washed  his  grist  mill 
away.  The  Pennsylvania  IXitchman 
walked  out  on  the  hiU  and  surveyed  the 
scene  and  said.  "Taking  providence  up 
one  side  and  down  the  other,  it  does 
about  as  much  harm  as  it  does  good." 
[Laughter.]  But,  unlike  providence, 
Congress  cannot  do  any  harm  when  it  is 
not  in  session. 

When  we  do  come  back  after  the  con- 
vention— and  I  think  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  quit  and  come  back — I  hope  we 
will  pass  the  necessary  appropriation 
bills  and  adjourn,  and  leave  all  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  other  18,000-odd 
bills  and  resolutions  to  consideration  in 
January.  Since  the  Nation  has  endured 
this  long  without  all  those  changes  being 
made,  it  can  certainly  make  it  for  a  few- 
more  months  without  them  being  en- 
acted into  law. 

Congress  can  do  much  better  legislat- 
ing next  year  free  from  the  tensions  of 
an  election  year,  when  the  parties  are 
fighting  for  the  White  House. 

I  support  the  majority  leader  in  his 
statement  that  the  Senate  has  worked 
hard  this  year,  that  we  cannot  complete 
our  work  in  time  for  the  two  conventions, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  recess.  But  I  do  pray  that  when  we 
come  back  after  a  recess  everybody  will 
have  the  same  sound  views  I  have  and 
pass  the  appropriation  bills  and  then 
close  shop  for  this  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  a  question,  without  losing  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  with  which  I  am 
in  complete  accord.  Considering  the 
difBcult  times  through  which  we  are 
passing,  vital  to  our  country  and  our 
States  and  every  person  in  this  country, 
does  not  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  feel  the  job  he  has  to 
do  in  Los  Angeles  as  a  member  of  the 
platform  committee  of  one  of  the  two 
great  parties  of  the  Nation  is  a  matter  in 
which  he  can  better  render  service  to 
his  Nation  and  his  State  than  if  he  re- 


mained here  in  Washington  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate? 
Mr  ERVIN      I  do. 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  ask  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  the  purpose  of  his  asking  a  question, 
without  my  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BUTLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  this  ques- 
tion; Could  not  we  pass  resolutions  con- 
tinuing appropriations  and  quit  as  of  this 
week,  or  as  of  the  10th  of  July,  and  stay 
at  home  to  accomplish  the  purposes  the 
Senator  is  sjjeaking  about? 

Any  time  we  return  between  the  politi- 
cal conventions  and  a  general  election  it 
is  going  to  cost  .somebody  a  great  deal 
of  money.  I  have  an  idea  that  it  will 
be  the  poor  American  taxpayer  who  will 
have  to  p>ay  the  money. 

Mr  ERVIN.  At  the  risk  of  appearing 
immodest.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  that  if  everybody  entertained 
the  same  sound  views  on  all  question* 
that  he  and  I  do,  we  would  wind  up  this 
Congress  quickly.  But  unfortunately 
everybody  does  not  have  as  sound  views 
as  those  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
and  myself. 

Mr  BUTLER.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  pass  a  resolution  con- 
tinuing the  appropriations,  and  get  out 
of  here.  If  that  is  the  business  which  is 
before  the  Senate,  we  can  accomplish 
that  before  this  weekend. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  delightful  attributes  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate is  that  in  open  meeting  it  confesses 
its  sins,  it  takes  down  Its  hair,  and  even 
on  a  matter  of  such  world  shaking  im- 
portance as  recess  or  adjournment,  it 
acquaints  the  whole  world  with  the 
facts.  I  think  that  Is  a  wonderful  thing, 
so  I  shall  make  some  comments  on  the 
matter  which  is  tentatively  proposed. 

Before  I  do,  however,  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  that  he  has  been  at  his  station, 
he  has  been  at  his  post  of  duty.  I  am 
sure  his  friends  and  associates  and  well 
wishers  have  often  deplored  the  fact 
that  he  has  canceled  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  his  own  jjolitical  interests. 
I  think  he  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
fidelity  to  duty  and  for  staying  on  the 
job  when  he  might  have  been  accepting 
speaking  engagements  In  many  sections 
of  the  country  in  the  hope  that  he  could 
improve  his  political  opportunities. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  live  and  do  busi- 
ness in  a  political  atmosphere.  Why 
disguise  the  fact?  Politics  has  its  Im- 
pact. When  the  presidential  campaign 
year  comes  along,  we  should  make  al- 
lowances, because  politics  is  an  Inherent 
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and  Intrinsic  part  of  the  whole  American 
political  system.  If  that  were  not  the 
case,  I  would  not  have  absented  myself 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  years 
ago,  to  go  home  when  I  had  primary 
opp>ositlon  In  a  campaign,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  tliat  some  of  my  hardbitten 
friends  at  iic«ie  used  to  say,  "Your  busi- 
ness Is  to  be  ft  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, working  in  tiie  conunittees  and 
staying  on  the  floor,  to  see  that  no  legis- 
lative mischief  is  contrived."  I  said  to 
them,  "My  friends,  that  is  quite  true, 
but  I  am  a  candidate  for  reelection  and 
that  means  something  to  me.  No  mat- 
ter how  you  want  it.  I  shall  be  back 
home  doing  a  little  campaigning  if  I 
can." 

Some  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
have  been  campaigning  since  last  year. 
If  I  said  anything  unkind  about  any  one 
of  them — and  I  may,  by  implication, 
have  done  so  a  week  or  two  ago — I  very 
humbly  apologize  for  any  such  error  or 
act  of  commission  on  my  p>art. 

In  connection  with  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
late  at  night,  when  he  was  pursuing  a 
given  matter,  I  finally,  1  am  afraid,  let 
a  slight  touch  of  irritation  overcome  my 
better  Judgment,  and  I  said,  "The  Senate 
has  been  very  charitable  and  kindly, 
and  no  one  has  ever  observed  or  re- 
marked about  the  fact  that  you  were 
often  away.  We  recognized  that  you 
were  in  pursuit  of  higher  goals  and 
higher  ambitions." 

That  is  one  of  the  great  things  In 
American  political  life.  A  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  wishes  to 
graduate.  I  desired  to  graduate  from 
the  House  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  expect, 
under  the  Impact  of  an  eye  malady,  that 
ambition  might  have  gone  overboard  If 
It  had  not  been  for  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, who  pushed  mc  Into  it,  and  I  am 
glad  they  did. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Everybody  said.  "You 
cannot  win  against  the  great  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate"— the  then  ma- 
jority leader  from  Illinois.     [Laughter.] 

I  said.  "I  Intend  to  win." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did  win.  I  am 
afraid  I  took  some  advantage  of  him. 
We  know  It  is  very  easy  when  one  is  not 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  when  one 
is  running  against  an  incumbent  Sen- 
ator, to  be  in  the  State,  to  look  a  great 
audience  In  the  face,  and  to  say.  "Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  Ls  the  Sen- 
ator doing  here,  when  the  Senate  is  so 
busy  with  mutual  security,  with  appro- 
priation bills,  and  with  other  bills  which 
have  an  Impact  upon  your  pocketbook?" 
We  can  sometimes  make  mincemeat  out 
of  our  opponents. 

I  apologize  for  every  sin  of  omission 
and  commission  that  shall  be  written 
in  the  book  against  me  for  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  I  am  glad  I  won, 
notwithstanding.     I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Record  show  that  on 
occasions  I  have  heard  it  said  by  great 
men  who  serve  In  the  other  body  that 
they  do  not  consider  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  a  promotion  from  the  House. 

Mr.  DniKSEN.  I  have  heard  that 
said,  too,  but  I  point  out,  of  course,  that 
in  this  great  deliberative  body — and  I 
am  glad  of  it — we  constantly  preserve 
its  deliberative  character,  and  its  some- 
times slightly  unpredictable  character. 
We  have  no  rule  of  germaneness.  We 
have  no  limitation  on  debate. 

After  all  those  years  of  difficulty,  try- 
ing to  compress  world -shaking  remarks 
into  5  minutes,  under  the  House  rule, 
what  a  sheer  delight  It  was,  what  aban- 
don of  spiiit  I  experienced,  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate  and  discovered  when  I  got 
the  floor  I  could  keep  it  endlessly,  so 
long  as  there  was  any  breath  In  this 
poor  and  feeble  body.     (Laughter  1 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, w  ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  yi  Id. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  the  Senator  will  Indulge  me,  in 
3  minutes  I  must  present  a  bill  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  should 
like  to  yield  the  floor,  but  first  I  wish 
to  make  two  or  three  comments. 

If  Senators  are  afraid  of  politics  in 
regard  to  proposed  legislation  immedi- 
ately t>efore  an  election,  logically  we 
should  not  have  a  session  In  an  election 
year  at  all.  Possibly,  if  we  followed 
that  kind  of  reasoning,  we  simply  would 
have  a  session  every  other  year.  Cer- 
tainly, we  ought  not  to  have  a  session 
in  a  presidential  election  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  really  cast- 
ing a  reflection  u]X)n  the  Senate  to  say 
that  the  Senate  is  Incapable  of  acting 
after  a  political  convention.  The  Sen- 
ate is  far  more  able  and  patriotic  than 
some  people  may  think.  I  have  high 
hopes  that  we  shall  do  our  duty,  fol- 
lowing the  political  conventions,  as  we 
would  do  it  before  the  conventions. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  conclude  with 
this  statement:  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
we  cannot  perform  our  duty  between 
now  and  the  political  conventions.  We 
cannot  do  it.  if  we  deliberately  and 
judiciously  attempt  to  complete  action 
on  tlie  major  issues  before  the  American 
people.  I  had  hoped  that  we  could.  I 
had  at  one  point  believed  it  might  be 
possible.  It  is  obvious  to  me  now  that 
we  cannot  finish  oui-  work  boiore  the 
conventions.  If  I  did  not  know  it  before 
I  started  this  discussion,  I  know  it  now, 
for  we  have  spent  2  or  3  hours  talking 
about  adjourning. 

The  only  thing  we  are  actually  talk- 
ing about  is  whether  we  shall  return 
after  the  4th  of  July  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  That  Is  the  alternative 
suggestion. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  can  go 
to  Louisiana  and  make  a  July  4th  speech, 
and  then  can  return  to  Washington, 
DC,  to  appear  in  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  can  go 
to  Minnesota  on  July  4  and  can  return 
to  the  Senate  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day. 


It  is  the  consensus  of  most  of  the  men 
to  whom  I  have  talked  that  we  should 
not  have  a  session  on  the  Fourth  of 
July;  that  we  should  conclude  our  de- 
liberations on  Saturday  night,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  to  return,  anyway.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  return,  so  the  question 
Is  whether  we  shall  finish  Saturday 
night,  or  whether  we  shall  recess  or  ad- 
journ from  Saturday  until  Tuesday  and 
be  in  session,  for  whatever  we  can  get 
done,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  I 
should  like  to  have  any  Senator  who 
thinks  we  can  make  speedy  progress  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  to  express  him- 
self. 

I  shall  regard  silence  as  acceptance  of 
the  suggestion  made. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  majority  leader 
Indicated  that  our  silence  would  mean 
we  agree.  While  I  do  not  feel  that  much 
could  conceivably  be  accomplished  in  2 
days  next  week,  I  would  not  want  my 
silence  to  be  construed  as  an  indication 
that  I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  majority  leader  that  we 
should  return  in  August,  after  the  con- 
ventions and  before  the  election.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  much 
sounder  to  return  after  the  election  in 
November,  at  which  time  we  would  not 
have  to  legislate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
political  frenzy,  as  is  verj'  likely  to  be 
the  case  if  we  meet  before  the  national 
election  on  August  8  as  is  now  proposed. 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  majority  lead- 
er, since  he  has  said  that  there  are  a 
number  of  alternative  suggestions, 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  infonn 
us  of  the  various  suggestions  which  have 
been  made,  and  whether  he  would  tell  us 
in  what  manner  those  alternative  sug- 
gestions could  be  formulated  and  pre- 
sented for  consideration  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  demonstrated 
one  method.  Many  Senators  would  like 
to  return  September  1.  I  would  say  a 
third  of  the  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  would  not  like  to  come  back  at  all. 
They  would  like  to  finish  Saturday 
night.  There  is  some  sentiment  on  the 
Senator's  side  of  the  aisle  not  to  return 
at  all.  EveiT  Senator  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  himself. 

As  I  see  the  question  now,  from  the 
points  of  view  that  have  been  expressed 
here  today,  relate  to  what  we  shall  do  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  next  week. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  go  over  Mon- 
day. July  4.  we  ought  to  allow  members 
of  the  Platform  Committee  to  leave,  be- 
cause they  will  leave  anyway.  I  think 
Members  of  the  other  body  will  also 
leave,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  would 
transact  much  business.  I  think  we 
would  only  hold  some  Senators  here 
when  others  would  not  be  here. 

I  believe  it  is  the  majority  opinion 
that  we  should  return  on  August  8.  If 
it  is  not.  Senators  can  offer  their  own 
suggestions  and  we  can  consider  them. 
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We  have  cormidered  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  talked 
with  him  about  it  earlier  today  I  talKed 
with  the  minority  leader  several  times 
about  when  we  should  return. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  would  be  more  favorable  to 
any  date  other  than  August  8  This 
morning  I  talked  with  13  Senators  m  one 
crroup.  and  12  of  -hem  felt  that  August  8 
was  the  better  date 

Mr.  KEATTNCr  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  v.eld"' 

Mr.    JOHNSON   of   Texas.     I   yield. 

Mr  KEATING  Mav  I  ask  whether 
those  Senators  specifically  thought  the 
Ausiust  8  date  was  better  than  a  Novem- 
ber date:* 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No,  or  even 
a  January  date,  or  another  August  date. 
I  will  go  over  the  list. 

The  1st  Senator  on  the  list  said  Au- 
gust; the  2d  said  August;  the  3d  and  4th, 
Sept-ember;  the  5th  said  August:  the 
6th  said  September;  the  7th  said  August; 
the  8:h  said  September;  the  9th  said 
September:  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  said 
August,  the  13th  said  August;  the  14th 
said  Aui;ust;  the  15th  said  August;  the 
16th  said  August,  the  17th  said  August; 
the  18th  said  September;  the  19th,  20th. 
and  21st,  September;  the  22d.  Augrist; 
and  on  through  the  list.  Not  one  on  this 
list  suii^ested  October,  November,  or 
December 

The  Senator  from  New  York  did  make 
the  suggestion  to  me  that  he  has  men- 
tioned, and  if  any  Senators  wish  to 
amend  the  resolution  when  it  comes  over 
from  the  other  body,  they  are,  of  course. 
at  liberty  to  offer  amendments. 

Mr  KEATING  One  final  question. 
I  a.ssume  t.*-.e  distinguished  majority 
jeader  has  canva.ssed  the  possibilities  of 
deferring  the  Democratic  Convention  for 
1  week. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  suggestion.  If  we  could 
perform  our  respon.'^ibilities  and  complete 
our  program  within  that  1  week,  I  am 
sure  we  would  be  justified  in  deferring 
the  convention  But  in  view  of  the  ar- 
rangements that  have  been  made,  and 
in  view  of  the  plans  that  we  have  for 
proposed  legislation  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people,  I  would  not  think  that  many 
Senators  would  look  mo'-e  favorably  upon 
that  suggestion  than  they  do  on  the 
suggestion  to  reconvene  in  November. 

Mr  KEATING  I  thank  the  Senator 
ftor  his  courtesy. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  do  not 
wish  to  appear  to  be  running  from  the 
Chamber,  but  I  have  an  engagement  to 
be  present  at  a  committee  meeting  at 
2:30  to  consider  the  conference  report 
on  the  State  Justice,  and  Judiciary  ap- 
propriation bill 

Mr  CL'RTIS  I  shall  be  very  brief  and 
I  assure  the  Senator  I  will  cooperate.  I 
shotlld  like  to  a.sk  this  question  If  the 
Congress  should  confine  its  legislative 
efforts  to  measures  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  existing  func- 
tions of  Govpmment  and  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  the  country,  could  we  not 
adjourn  m  only  a  few  days? 


Mr  JOHNSc;>N  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  told  me  this 
morning  that  extended  discussion  on 
HR  10  is  anticipated  Ther»:>  is  a  dis- 
pute in  the  ,<-ena'e  about  whether  that  Is 
necessary  legislation,  but  I  shall  not  take 
the  position  it  is  not.  We  have  agreed 
that  if  tne  bill  is  reF>orted,  we  will  sched- 
ule it  on  the  calendar.  It  is  being  sched- 
uled. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [  Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  desires  to  consider  the  Antarctic 
treaty.  He  believes  it  is  necessary  His 
committee  has  reported  it.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  grave  doubts  about  it 
and  has  asked  that  consideration  be  post- 
poned for  a  day  or  two,  so  that  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearings.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  thinks  consideration  of 
the  treaty  is  very  necessary.  I  had  a 
message  on  my  desk  to  telephone  him 
as  soon  as  I  arrived,  but  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  I  apologize 
to  him. 

The  opinions  of  Members  differ  widely 
as  to  dates,  as  I  have  outlined.  How- 
ever. I  say  to  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body,  the  minority  party  here,  and  the 
majority  party  here,  that  I  honestly  and 
genuinely  believe  that  a  substantial 
majority  would  prefer  to  leave  Saturday 
night  and  not  to  have  a  session  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  preceding  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  and  Republican  con- 
vention, thus  giving  Members  a  w?ek  to 
get  to  the  conventions,  to  attend  them, 
and  to  return  on  Monday,  August  8.  I 
have  agreed  with  the  Speaker,  with  the 
minority  leader,  and  with  other  Senators 
to  recommend  that  program,  and  it  is  my 
recommendation.  I  repeat  that  I  have 
no  pride  of  authorship.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  consider  any  substitute  date  that  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  thinks  would  be 
more  acceptable. 

Does  any  Senator  wish  me  to  answer 
a  question?  If  not,  I  will  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  disappointed  with 
the  procedure  which  has  been  laid  out 
for  us  this  morning,  although  It  is  ex- 
actly in  accord  with  what  I  was  told  last 
April.  I  was  told  that  the  Congress 
would  make  obvious  efforts  to  get 
through,  but  would  find  it  could  not  do 
so.  and  we  would  be  called  back  in  early 
August.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  re- 
port has  turned  out  to  be  so  true.  I 
think  It  is  obvious  that  the  proposed 
procedure  is  a  hardship  on  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  about 
all.  We  know  that  some  have  very  com- 
fortable homes  in  the  Washington.  DC. 
area,  and  it  is  more  comfortable  for 
Senators  to  stay  here  than  it  is  to  return 
to  their  own  States  and  become  involved 
in  the  hullabaloo  which  they  could  ex- 
Dcct  thcr6 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  AIKEN.    I  yield. 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  am  not  one  of  those. 

Mr.  AIKEN  N  i.  and  I  do  not  blame 
Senators  for  that  attitude.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  rest  of  us  should  have 
some  con.sideration  also 

We  have  become  more  procedurally  in- 
competent in  this  Congress  year  after 


year  I  do  not  say  that  we  have  become 
Individually  more  incompetent,  but  we 
have  become  procedurally  Incompetent. 
Why  is  that  so?  There  are  different 
reasons  for  it.  One  reason  Is  that  when 
we  go  into  a  committee  meeting,  or  even 
come  to  the  Senate  floor  at  times  when 
there  Ls  business  to  be  transacted,  we  are 
told,  "One  of  our  colleagues  must  be 
away  and  we  must  not  transact  any  busi- 
ness while  he  is  gone.  He  asked  us  to  do 
no  business  while  he  Is  gone." 

That  procedure  I  believe  has  cost  as 
weeks  in  the  session. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wiU  say 
to  the  Senator  that  has  cost  us  some 
time,  and  I  shall  give  the  Senator  two 
illustrations  very  briefly.  First.  I  urged 
a  Saturday  .session.  I  announced  a  Sat- 
urday session.  A  member  of  the  minor- 
ity told  me  that  if  a  Friday  night  session 
or  a  Saturday  session  were  held,  I  would 
have  to  produce  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Yes 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  He  delivered 
the  ultimatum  to  me  in  my  ofBce.  I 
came  to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  it  was 
obvious  that  I  could  not  produce  a  live 
quorum.  So  I  had  no  choice  except  to 
do  what  I  was  required  to  do.  That  pro- 
cedure has  also  happ>ened  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  has  happened  on 
both  sides     I  am  aware  of  it 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  But  it  haa 
never  happened  at  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader.  When  I  am  not  pres- 
ent. I  say  to  the  minority  leader.  "Pair. 
^  and  I  will  do  likewise  with  you."  I  think 
one  of  the  great  disservices  that  haa 
been  done  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  in  straying  away  from  the  pair 
system. 

I  would  recommend  that  every  Sena- 
tor find  a  colleag~ae  who  has  an  opposite 
view  to  his  on  a  bin  and  try  to  arrange 
a  permanent  pair  with  him.  I  saw  that 
system  work  very  effectively  in  the  early 
1930"s,  when  Senator  Robinson  sat  as 
the  leader  on  this  side  and  Senator 
McNary  on  the  other.  It  functioned  very 
well  until  the  days  of  the  late  Senator 
Wherry,  until  a  very  close  vote  was  held 
on  a  bill,  and  thereafter  Senators  were 
asked  not  to  pair  anymore.  The  pres- 
ent majority  leader  and  minority  leader 
have  for  several  sessions  had  an  under- 
standing. I  have  always  been  ready  to 
give  Senator  Knowland  and  Senator 
DiRKsrN  a  pair  on  anything,  and  they 
have  always  been  glad  to  give  me  a  pair. 
I  wish  other  Senators  would  do  likewise. 
However,  they  do  not  do  it.  When  they 
do  not  do  it,  the  result  is  that  one  man 
can  be  king,  because  he  will  say.  In 
effect,  "You  must  produce  a  live 
quorum." 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  get  a  quorum  on  July  4. 

I  check  the  records  back  as  far  as  1789, 
and  I  found  that  only  on  a  few  occasions 
we  met  briefly  by  observing  the  3 -day 
rule. 

So  we  can  come  back  on  next  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday,  or  we  can  come  back  in 
August,  or  in  some  other  month. 

I  believe  reassembling  in  August  is  the 
alternative  most  preferred.  I  believe  the 
majority  want  to  do  that.  I  hope  other 
Senators   will   express   themselves,   and 
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I  should  be  glad  to  remain  here  to  hear 
their  expressions  and  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion,  but  I  should  like  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  han- 
dling the  appropriations  for  the  State 
and  Justice  Departments. 

Mr.  AIKFJ>J.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
merely  add  that  extending  such  a  cour- 
tesy to  Members  of  the  Senate  may  be 
justified  in  the  case  of  death  or  sick- 
ness in  the  family,  or  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  possible  for  a  Member 
to  attend  a  State  convention.  However, 
when  Senators  request  the  extension  of 
such  a  couiiesy  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  being  at  a  meeting,  which  he  wishes  to 
attend,  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  discourtesy 
to  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  usually  to  a  great  majority  of  the 
Senators,  and  it  is  aLso  a  disservice  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  I  think  that  in  this  in- 
stance what  Is  involved  is  not  so  much 
an  extension  of  a  courtesy,  as  the  prob- 
lem of  meeting  the  necessities  of  the 
occasion,  because  all  that  one  Senator 
need  do  is  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  If  a  quorum  is  not  produced, 
the  Senate  must  go  over,  either  adjourn 
or  recess. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  add  also  that 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  have  been  very  attentive  to  their 
duties.  That  is  not  true  of  every  Sena- 
tor. Those  Senators  who  have  asked  for 
the  courtesies  I  have  mentioned,  which 
were  unwarranted,  are  more  responsible 
than  anyone  else  for  the  situation  which 
exLsts  at  this  time. 

We  have  also  gone  ovei-board  in  at- 
tempting to  do  work  which  properly  be- 
lonps  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  We  have  established  so 
many  investigating  committees  and  com- 
missions that  it  is  almost  Impossible  to 
do  our  work.  We  are  slowly  but  surely 
breaking  down  the  democratic  processes 
In  this  country.  If  we  do  not  reverse  the 
trend,  we  are  going  to  be  In  very  serious 
trouble.  We  cannot  cover  up  our  mis- 
takes by  merely  erecting  more  big  build- 
ings up  here  on  Capitol  Hill  and  spend- 
ing more  and  more  millions  of  dollars  as 
though  there  were  no  end  to  the  money 
available.  The  executive  branch  has 
made  mistakes,  of  cour.se.  but  so  has  the 
Senate,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  made  more  mistakes 
nor  as  many  as  we  have. 

I  do  not  think  It  would  be  at  all  nec- 
essai-y.  if  we  had  done  our  work  as 
Members  of  Congress,  to  prolong  the 
session  after  July  4. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  be- 
fore the  majority  leader  leaves,  I  should 
like  to  make  one  or  two  otiservations. 
I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vennont,  but  I  think  I  do  so  for  a 
different  reason  than  the  one  he'  has 
mentioned.  The  other  day,  for  my  own 
information,  I  made  a  count  and  found 
that  In  the  Senate  we  have  16  standing 
committees,  1  or  2  Joint  committees,  2  se- 
lect committees,  1  special  committee,  and 
94  subcommittees. 

I  believe  that  I  am  a  member  of  15  or 
16  subcommittees.    The  bill  which  was 


considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
night  was  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  that  had  considered  the 
bill.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Thailand 
were  the  President's  guests,  and  I  was 
invited  to  attend.  I  thought  that  proto- 
col suggested  that  I  do  attend.  In  my 
absence  the  Senate  went  right  ahead  and 
unceremoniously — and  I  do  not  attempt 
to  say  whether  it  was  wise  or  prudent — 
recommitted  the  bill  to  the  Judiciar>' 
Committee  by  a  very  resounding  vote. 

I  r>olnt  out  that  If  two  or  three  com- 
mittees meet  at  the  same  time  and  if  we 
are  interested  in  the  subject  matter,  the 
only  retaliatory  weapon  available  is  to 
insist  on  a  quorum  call  and,  if  the  Sen- 
ate is  In  session,  then  object  to  a  com- 
mittee meeting.  When  I  do  that.  I  do 
not  do  it  out  of  any  mean  or  vindictive 
streak  that  is  in  me.  It  is  only  because  I 
have  an  interest  In  the  subject  matter. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy]  was  not  very 
happy  when  on  occasion  I  objected  or 
when,  on  occasion,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  objected  to  a  com- 
mittee meeting.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  we  could  not  be  there.  What 
does  it  all  add  up  to? 

Actually  the  minimum  wage  bill  was 
introduced  on  the  16th  of  February  1959. 
That  was  15  months  ago.  It  Ls  now  on 
the  Senate  calendar.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
has  22  amendments  ready  to  offer  to  the 
bill.  Fifteen  more  are  In  process  of  be- 
ing prepared.  There  are  other  amend- 
ments on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  I 
know  of  from  my  personal  knowledge. 
How  long  will  It  take  to  process  them? 
Quite  a  while.  I  say  that  because  they 
will  be  offered  to  general  legislation 
which  covers  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  the  Senator  will  yield  briefly,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  must  leave  the 
floor.     I  therefore  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  yield  the  floor 
also,  after  one  additional  observation.  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  we  have  a  procedural  problem,  and 
the  result  is  that  we  wait  until  the  last 
few  weeks  of  the  session. 

I  must  say.  however,  in  all  good 
conscience,  that  It  has  been  that  way  In 
every  session  of  Congress  in  which  I 
have  served  since  1933.  We  get  to  the 
tall  end  of  the  session,  and  then  the 
pressure  goes  on.  However,  there  then 
develops  a  most  disturbing  aspect.  I 
do  not  want  the  image  or  the  impression 
to  go  out  to  the  country  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  any  reason  what- 
ever has  given  so  little  attention  to  legis- 
lation that  It  can  be  considered  as  not 
well  wrought  and  not  well  done.  That 
could  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  the  Senate  and  to  the  estimate  of 
the  people  of  this  body. 

Tliat  illustrates  one  of  the  nice  things 
about  the  liberal  rules  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  other  body  a  Member  rises  and  moves 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  in  the  last 
paragraph,  in  a  pro  forma  amendment, 
and  he  can  speak  for  5  minutes.  He  can 
then  say.  "Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 


minutes."  If  someone  jumps  up  and 
says.  "I  object,  ■  all  that  the  Member 
has  available  to  him  are  5  minutes  of 
discussion  on  what  may  be  a  subject  of 
transcendant  importance. 

In  the  Senate  we  have  hberal  rules. 
We  are  expected  to  discuss  matters  at 
length.  It  takes  time  In  the  Senate.  The 
bill  I  have  referred  to  was  Introduced  15 
months  ago.  It  Is  now  on  the  calendar. 
It  Is  regarded  as  something  that  must  be 
disposed  of.  Then  there  are  all  the 
amendments. 

Then,  also,  there  is  H.R.  10,  and  notice 
has  already  been  served  on  the  Senate 
that  there  will  be  no  permission  granted, 
under  unanimous  consent  request,  to 
limit  debate.  That  Is  one  of  the  hot 
pokers  I  picked  up.  When  the  President 
of  the  United  States  looked  around  he 
said.  "This  is  a  hot  poker.  It  will  blow 
a  hole  in  the  budget.  Someone  must 
pick  it  up."  Others  said  they  were 
sorry,  but  they  had  other  commitments. 
I  said,  "Mr.  President,  if  you  want  it 
picked  up.  I  will  pick  it  up.  When  do 
you  want  me  to  say  something  about  It?" 
He  said.  "Just  as  soon  as  you  walk  out 
of  this  room  in  the  White  House  and  go 
out  there  in  front  of  the  TV  cameras." 

I  was  mauled  all  over  the  country  by 
those  who  are  interested  In  pensions  for 
the  self-employed,  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Now  the  Treasury  has  suggested  amend- 
ments. The  amendments  have  been  in- 
coiporated  in  the  bill.  The  bill  is  now 
on  the  calendar.  Yet  there  is  objection. 
If  I  dare  use  the  word,  there  might  even 
be  a  mild  filibuster  on  the  subject  be- 
fore we  get  through  with  it. 

I  could  go  down  the  whole  list.  Tlie 
result  would  be  that  when  we  added  it 
up  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  time  which 
would  be  devoted,  whether  we  came  in 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  sat 
until  10  o'clock  at  night,  or  came  in  at 
noon  and  stayed  until  midnight,  there 
would  not  be  any  difference.  Each  sub- 
ject would  still  receive  a  due  amount  of 
deliberation,  and  that  would  take  time. 

I  shall  make  one  other  comment,  and 
then  take  my  seat.  We  speculate  among 
ourselves  about  the  political  impact. 
"What  will  happen  if  we  recess?  What 
will  happen  if  we  adjourn?  Who  will  get 
the  advantage?  I  do  not  know.  Sup- 
pose we  come  back  and  send  a  bill  to  the 
White  House,  and  the  bill  is  vetoed. 
What  will  be  the  impact  of  the  veto? 
Will  it  be  good  for  us?  Will  it  be  bad 
for  the  other  side,  or  vice  versa?  Those 
are  some  of  the  rather  Intriguing  and 
delightful  questions  that  are  met  in 
American  political  life. 

I  have  no  answer  on  the  subject.  I 
simply  let  the  tail  go  with  the  hide:  I 
take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  so  to 
speak.  Perhaps  it  will  be  to  our  ad- 
vantage: perhaps  it  will  not. 

One  thing  is  certain.  It  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  people.  If  they  can 
look  at  the  reports  on  some  of  the  major 
policy  qeustions  still  before  Congress  and 
can  digest  them  before  we  return,  the 
question  then  will  not  be  which  party 
gets  the  advantage;  the  question  will  be 
whether  the  taxpayers  and  the  voters  of 
the  Nation,  on   the  basis  of   authentic 
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information,  will  get  the  proper  consid- 
eration and  the  best  deal.  In  that,  I 
think  we  can  all  concur 

One  other  susx^'estion.  because  it  must 
be  on  the  record  It  has  been  sucrsested 
to  me  that  since  the  Republican  Con- 
veniion  wUI  meet  in  cy:;ca-'o  on  July  25, 
and  4  days  have  bff-n  allotted  fur  our 
convention,  rather  than  to  have  Sen- 
ators disperse  to  their  homes  in  different 
parts  of  the  countr>-.  why  not  return, 
instead  of  on  the  8'h  of  August,  on  the 
1st  of  August ''  I  have  no  objection.  I 
am  ready  to  ab.de  by.  the  feeling  of  Sen- 
ators in  thai  matter.  However,  so  far 
as  the  recess  is  concerned,  it  seems  to 
me  chat  it  would  be  impossible,  within 
the  time  available  to  do  the  work  which 
is  still  t)efore  us  and  u'ive  it  the  consid- 
eration which  it  eminently  deserves. 

I  served  or.  the  platform  committee 
in  San  Francisco  in  1956;  in  fact.  I  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Sub- 
committee I  went  to  San  Pranci.'^co  a 
week  early  From  the  day  I  landed,  we 
took  testimony  all  day  long  from  persons 
who  were  int.' rested  ;n  the  civil  nshts 
plank.  So  I  understand  how  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
HoLL.^.vDl  and  'he  di-stmsuislied  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  Mr  ErvinI  feel. 
Also,  I  understand  that  the  ci;.st:n,?ui.shed 
Senator  from  Miss:.=^ippi  (Mr.  EIast- 
LA.vD  .  ciiairman  of  ih<"  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  plat- 
form committee  That  committee  does 
necessary  and   important  work. 

So  what  I  see  i.s  the  necessity  for  a 
recess.  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particu- 
lar date  v.hen  we  should  take  the  recess 
or  to  any  particular  date  when  we  should 
return  So  long  as  we  are  here,  I  trust. 
wTih  proper  apologies,  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  consumate  as  much  legislation 
as  possible 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  ihe  floor 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  nat- 
urally every  Senator  is  disappointed  at 
the  thought  of  having  to  return  after 
the  conventions.  I  suspect  that  when  we 
read  the  Rtcord  we  will  realize  that  we 
have  looked  and  acted  very  much  Uke  a 
bunch  of  small  .sthoolboys  who  had 
looked  forward  to  the  final  day  of  .school, 
with  hopeful  thoui'h's  of  frequent  visits 
to  the  swimmm?  hole  and  of  delightful 
f:.>hing  trips,  but  suddenly  found  it  was 
all  a  vision  and  was  not  going  to  come 
true  until  long  in  the  future. 

What  IS  suggested  is  not  an  unprece- 
dented action  at  all  I  recall  that  in 
1948.  in  the  80th  Congress,  when  I  be- 
lieve the  situation  was  exactly  the  re- 
verse from  1960 — the  President  being  of 
the  Democratic  Par*v  and  the  control 
of  Congre.ss  in  the  Republican  Party — 
we  were  unable  to  finish  our  business, 
so  we  reassembled  later.  We  had  a  rather 
stormy  and.  I  think,  inconclusive  ses- 
sion. But  we  lived  through  it.  I  doubt 
that  anyone  can  now  remember  any- 
thing unpleasant  or  anything  too  diffi- 
cult concernint,'  what  transpired  in  that 
session.  So  I  think  we  will  live  through 
this  exjjerience  and  render  needed  public 
service. 

There  are  two  things  I  desire  to  have 
the  Record  show,  because  I  believe  the 
people  are  entitled  to  know  them.     One 


Ls  that  we  shall  be  ending  the  .session — 
if  we  should  recess  or  adjourn  this  week- 
•  lul — 4  weeks  ahead  of  the  time  .'«f't  by 
:aw  as  the  last  day  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  session  of  Cong^re.ss  and  con.sid- 
ered,  in  practice,  as  the  first  p>ossible 
date.  The  law  can  be  found  on  page 
bl  of  the  Senate  Manual.  It  is  copied 
from  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 
I  read  it: 

Except  In  time  of  war  or  during  a  national 
emergency  proclaimed  by  the  President,  the 
two  Houses  shall  adjourn  sine  die  not  later 
than  the  last  day  in  the  month  of  July  In 
each  year,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  Con- 
gress. 

That  has  been  the  target  date  for  us 
in  the  past,  but  in  most  sessions  we  have 
not  been  able  to  finish  our  work  by  that 
date;  instead,  the  session  has  continued 
imtil  August  or  September,  as  every  Sen- 
ator knows. 

So  if  we  should  adjourn  or  recess  at  • 
the  end  of  this  week — which  now  seems 
to  be  the  program— it  meahs  that  we 
shall  have  4  weeks  to  go,  whenever  we 
shall  come  back,  before  we  will  have  ful- 
filled our  normal  obligation  of  the  time 
to  be  spent  in  session. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPFHAKT  I  think,  further,  the 
record  will  show  that  we  are  paid  by 
the  year  and  are  really  suppo.sed  to  stay 
here  the  12  months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  brought  out  that 
fact,  because  the  record  wUl  now  show 
that  the  Senate  has  tried  to  earn  its  pay 
by  coming  back  and  serving  its  full  time 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  required. 

Another  thing  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion is  that  we  are  so  confused  that  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  from  the  floor 
which  no  Senator  would  make  if  he  had 
a  little  time  to  think  over  the  matter. 
For  instance,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Ke.\ting]  actually 
suggested  that  we  should  return  in  No- 
vember, or  perhaps  later,  for  the  re- 
newal of  this  session.  The  Senator  has. 
of  course,  forgotten  the  20th  amend- 
ment. He  has  forgotten  that,  first.  Con- 
cress,  and  then  the  people,  adopting  the 
20th  amendment  by  an  overwhelming 
outpouring  of  sentiment,  decreed  that 
there  shall  not  be  any  more  lameduck 
sessions  of  Congress.  I  am  certain  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  want  to 
stand  by  that  decision. 

By  coming  back  in  November  or  De- 
cember, we  would  be  coming  back  with 
many  Senators — or  at  least  several — 
who  are  retiring — still  occupying  their 
seats,  and  many  Members  of  the  House, 
or  several,  still  occupying  theirs.  Mem- 
bers who  woiHd  have  been  replaced  In 
the  election  of  early  November  by  other 
persons.  That  is  exactly  what  the  people 
actually  decided  to  prevent  in  the  future 
by  the  adoption  of  the  20th  amendment. 

Without  laboring  the  point  further.  I 
think  the  record  would  not  be  cx^mplete 
Lf  we  did  not  state,  with  all  candor,  that 
we  owe  a  tremendous  debt  to  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  having  held 
us  in  session  at  times  when  we  did  not 


want  to  be  held,  and  for  having  put  ua 
through  a  grueling  experience  during 
this  .se.sslon  and  during  the  first  session, 
last  year  I  remember  that  la.'^t  ."spring 
for  7  long  days  and  nights  the  Senate 
operated  around  the  clock.  I  remember 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  found 
frequent  occasion  during  that  time  to 
complain  of  the  arduous  services  which 
were  being  required  of  all  Senators  by 
the  decision  of  the  two  leaders. 

I  recall  one  night  last  year  when  the 
majority  leader  was  rather  insistent  on 
having  the  Senate  continue  the  consid- 
eration of  the  then  p>ending  labor- 
management  bill  at  a  very  late  hour.  I 
know  I  vociferously  objected  to  our  being 
held  in  session  any  longer.  As  I  recall. 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  were 
found  to  be  in  rather  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  position  which  I  then 
took. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
leaders  have  done  everything  within 
their  power,  and  that  the  real  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  the  business  of  this 
great  Nation  requires  at  least  as  a  mini- 
mum the  time  which  is  fixed  by  law,  that 
is.  from  January  through  July  Every 
session  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  which  covers  14  years,  more 
time  was  required  for  the  transaction  of 
the  normal  and  the  needed  business  of 
the  Nation  than  the  period  which  ends 
in  July.  Furthermore,  I  feel  sure  that 
this  experience  will  not  be  without  some 
fruitful  results. 

Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
will  be  subjected  at  Chicago  to  friendly 
meetings  with  more  than  a  thousand 
delegates  and  more  than  a  thousand 
alternates  of  their  political  faith  from 
all  over  the  countrj'.  Those  persons  cer- 
tainly will  express  their  points  of  view 
and  opinions  about  what  is  taking  place 
In  Congress,  and  the  Senators  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  learn,  through  the 
directly  chosen  representatives  of  the 
people  exactly  what  those  opinions  are. 
They  may  return  here  a  good  deal  better 
informed  on  some  of  these  points  than 
they  are  now. 

On  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  others  will  serve  at  Los 
Angeles  on  the  platform  committee.  All 
of  us  will  have  exactly  the  same  experi- 
ence, except  with  a  different  group  of 
personnel,  that  the  Senators  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  will  be  sub- 
jected to  at  Chicago.  If  we  returned 
without  a  better  understanding  of  what 
our  people  want  and  what  they  approve 
and  what  they  disapprove,  I  believe  we 
would  be  much  less  sensitive  to  popular 
expression  than  people  in  pubUc  life  gen- 
erally are 

So,  disappointed  though  we  are.  and 
none  more  so  than  I,  I  t)elieve  we  should 
face  the  fact,  and  should  realize,  that 
we  have  already  done  a  very  large  job. 
that  we  are  going  to  be  called  back,  and 
then  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  com- 
plete that  job.  and  that  at  that  time  we 
may  be  better  informed  and  better  able 
to  complete  the  Job  thain  if  we  were  to 
attempt  to  do  so  now,  particularly  under 
the   pressure   of   cramming   Into   a   few 
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hours,  or,  at  most,  a  few  days,  business 
which  should  take  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  to  complete. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEI..  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  comment  or  two  on  the 
fact  that  apparently  the  Congress  wUl 
take  a  recess  in  a  few  days,  to  return  in 
August. 

I  hope  the  people  of  the  country  and 
the  people  of  the  world,  for  that  matter, 
will  understand  that  such  a  recess  does 
not  mean  any  interference  with  the  ulti- 
mate passage  of  such  crucially  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legi-slation  as  the  mutual 
security  legislation.  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  this  Congress  to  dispose  of  legis- 
lation of  that  type  before  we  take  the 
recess.  It  is  vital  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. But  since  apparently  that  will  not 
be  the  case,  let  this  Record  at  any  rate 
demonstrate  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  without  any  question 
whatsoever,  Mr.  President,  will  enact  the 
mutual  security  program  when  it  returns 
in  August,  and  will,  I  trust,  enact  it  along 
the  lines  which  the  President  of  our 
country  has  laid  down. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  In  mind  the 
closing  days  of  past  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress, during  the  few-  years  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  serve  here.  I  remember 
that  just  a  year  ago.  In  August,  we  were 
hastening  p>ellmell  to  adjourn  sine  die; 
and  I  remember  that,  quite  within  the 
rules,  a  Member  of  the  Senate  withheld 
unanimous  consent  to  dispensing  with 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  pre- 
vious day's  proceedings,  and  I  remember 
that  for  two-thirds  of  the  day  thereafter 
we  sat  here  handcuffed,  while  one  of  the 
clerks  droned  on.  reading  the  Journal 
of  the  previous  day's  procedings.  which 
every  one  of  us  knew  all  about.  That  is 
a  prime  example  of  an  outmoded  rule 
which  ought  to  be  changed. 

I  remember  that,  on  another  occasion, 
I  had  before  the  Senate  a  bill  authorizing 
the  construction  of  a  dam  In  the  State 
from  which  I  come,  and  there  was  no 
opposition  whatever  to  the  bill;  but  I 
recall  painfully  that  suddenly,  out  of 
nowhere,  one  of  my  colleagues  came 
along  with  an  irrelevant  and  ungermane 
amendment  providing  for  changes  in 
the  salaries  of  certain  civil  servants,  and 
attempted  to  tack  that  amendment  onto 
my  bill.  On  that  occasion.  I  almost  had 
apoplexy.  Finally  the  amendment  was 
withdrawn,  or  defeated.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, and  my  bill  was  passed.  Ought  not 
the  Senate,  someday,  before  too  long, 
provide  for  a  rule  of  relevancy  in  its 
legislative  process? 

I  remember  that  on  another  occasion, 
near  the  close  of  the  session,  one  Member 
or  a  few  Members,  in  order  to  defeat 
legislation  which  a  majorily  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  apparently  were 
prepared  to  approve,  took  the  floor  and 
proceeded  to  talk,  to  put  handcuffs  on 
the  Senate,  and  to  prevent  the  Senate 
from  transacting  any  business  whatso- 
ever. 

So  I  simply  say  that  one  of  these 
times,  Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of 
the  people,  as  we  are  entered  upon  this 
nuclear  era  and  the  age  of  outer  space, 
the  archaic  rules  of  the  Senate  may  be 


carefully  considered  and  studied  and 
changed,  so  that  the  business  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  this  Chamber  will 
not  suffer  devastation  or  frui^tration  be- 
cause one,  two,  three,  or  four  Senators, 
unable  to  muster  a  majority,  are  never- 
theless able  to  resort,  quite  legally  today, 
to  the  anachronistic  parliamentary 
I>owers  which  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
regrettably  provide. 


DE  ZAVALA  CEMETERY  PART  OF 
SAN  JACINTO  BATTLEFIELD 
AREA;  SHOULD  BE  PRESERVED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  General  Services  Administration  has 
declared  surplus  certain  land  in  Harris 
County,  Tex.,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
San  Jacinto  Ordnance  Depot.  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  is  seeking 
a  bid  on  all  lands  surrounding  the  10- 
acre  E>e  Zavala  cemetery  and  homestead. 
Although  the  De  Zavala  family  cemetery 
and  homestead  are  part  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Battleground  Park,  they  are 
completely  surrounded  by  ordnance  de- 
pot land ;  and  If  all  the  surrounding  land 
is  sold,  such  sales  would  completely  iso- 
late the  De  Zavala  cemetery  and  home- 
stead, causing  this  historic  site  to  lose 
its  identity  as  a  historical  site  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Its  historical  value  would 
then  be  lost  to  the  citizens  of  Texas  and 
the  United  States. 

The  Commissioners  Comt  of  Hanls 
County,  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
this  historical  De  Zavala  area,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Old  River,  on  the  east 
by  Buffalo  Bayou,  and  on  the  south  by  a 
creek,  has.  by  resolution,  urged  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  refrain 
from  selling,  or  in  any  manner  dispos- 
ing of,  the  land  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  De  Zavala  cemetery  and  homestead, 
and  has  urged  that  the  necessary  legis- 
lation be  passed  by  the  Congress.  In 
order  to  give  such  land  to  the  State  of 
Texas,  for  use  as  a  State  park  and  as  a 
part  of  the  San  Jacinto  Battleground 
Park. 

Lorenzo  de  Zavala  was  a  great  liberal 
political  leader  of  Mexico  who  had  been 
a  Member  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  prior 
to  Mexico's  independence  from  Spain. 
He  had  held  high  oflBce  in  the  Mexican 
Grovemment  in  Mexico  City.  When 
Santa  Anna  became  a  dictator  and 
seized  the  powers  of  government, 
Lorenzo  de  Zavala  opposed  the  dictator's 
usurpations,  and  fled  to  Texas,  joining 
the  liberty -loving  Texans  In  their  battle 
for  liberty.  Lorenzo  de  Zavala  was 
elected  first  Vice  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  and  was  a  signer  of  the 
Texas  Declaration  of  Independence. 

As  the  Texan  Army  under  Sam 
Houston  retreated  before  Santa  Anna's 
vast  army,  they  neared  the  site  of  the 
home  of  Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  who  lived 
on  the  east  bank  of  Buffalo  Bayou  just 
opposite  the  battleground  of  San 
Jacinto.  Lorenzo  de  Zavala's  home  was 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  lovers  of  liberty, 
fighting  tyranny  and  oppression. 

This  historic  cemetery  includes  the 
graves  of  Lorenzo  de  Zavala  and  his 
family,  and  also  the  grave  of  General 


Castrillion.  the  ablest  officer  under  Santa 
Anna,  and  a  brave  professional  Spanish 
soldier  who  refused  to  run  at  San 
Jacinto. 

Other  impoi-tant  acts  in  the  life  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  took  place  in  the  De 
Zavala  homestead.  This  ground  is  hal- 
lowed ground  from  the  days  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas. 

I  strongly  urge  the  General  Services 
Admini.stration  to  accede  to  the  unani- 
mous request  of  the  Commissioners 
Court  of  Harris  County,  and  that  appro- 
priate portions  of  this  land  adjacent  to 
the  De  Zavala  cemetery  and  homestead 
be  set  apart  and  reserved  from  the  im- 
pending sale,  and  that  title  be  passed 
to  the  State  of  Texas,  so  that  this  land 
can  be  maintained  with  the  State  park 
at  San  Jacinto  battleground,  where  all 
future  generations  of  America  can  re- 
live the  thrilling  history  of  the  creation 
of  a  Republic  within  less  than  6  months' 
time. 

I  may  add  that  upon  the  San  Jacinto 
battleground  there  is  the  highest  monu- 
ment in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  taller 
than  the  Washington  Monument  In  this 
city;  that  the  burial  ground  is  adjacent 
to  the  battleground;  that  there  is  adja- 
cent to  the  Houston  ship  canal  the  bat- 
tleship Texas,  a  {permanent  part  of  the 
exhibit.  There  has  been  placed  in  the 
basement  of  the  homestead  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  Americana,  with 
many  original  documents  of  Amencan 
histoiT-  This  historic  homestead  and 
cemetery  are  a  part  of  the  early  history 
of  Texas.  Just  across  the  Buffalo  Bayou 
from  the  San  Jacinto  battleground  is  the 
site  of  a  camp  where  another  force  was 
camped  while  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto 
was  fought. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unarumous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  name^  of 
County  Judge  Bill  Elliott  and  the  four 
county  commissioners  who  signed  the 
resolution  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  signatures  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Lorenzo  de  Zavala  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  first  government  of  Texas  and  a 
signer  of  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence;  and 

Whereas  Lorenzo  de  Zavala  Is  bvu-led  In  the 
De  Zavala  family  cemetery,  which  cemetery 
Is  already  a  part  of  the  San  Jacinto  Battle- 
ground  Park;    and 

Whereas  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  proposed  and  Is  seeking  bids  to  all  land 
surrounding  the  De  Zavala  cemetery  and 
homestead;  and 

Whereas  the  sale  of  such  land  would  com- 
pletely Isolate  and  commercialize  such  prop- 
erty to  an  extent  that  the  De  Zavala  ceme- 
tery and  homestead  would  lose  its  Identity 
and  for  all  purposes  be  lost  to  the  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  United  States 
as  a  historical  point:  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  desire  of  tlie  Commis- 
sioners' Court  of  Harris  Cotinty,  Tex,  to 
prevent  such  a  loss  of  this  historical  point: 
Now,  therefore,  be  11 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioners"  Court 
of  Harris  County,  T<>x  ,  does  hereby  urpe  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  refrain 
from  selling  or  in  any  manner  disposing  of 
all  land  adjacent  to  the  De  Zavala  cemetery 
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and  homestead    and  that  the  necessary  legla- 
Litlon    b«   passed    to   give    such    land    tn    the 
State  cf  Texas  f'  r   use  bls  a  3t.-i'^  park;. 
Passed  UiLs  23d  cl-iv     r  J  .:.^  A  D    :960. 
Blll  El:;  ^rr. 

r-yuntv  Judg" 
W    Kyle  Chapma?* 

PrTinrt  So    1 
V  V.  Ramset, 

Philip  E   S-MTEiiii. 

P^  ■^ir.ct  No.  3. 
E   A  I-T-  vs   Jr.. 

F-rHnct  No.  4. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  JOLIET  ARSF^'AL  MILITARY 
RESERVATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE  M:-  President.  I  ask 
that  t;>?  Cha:r  l.iv  before  the  Senate  the 
iimendmcn:  cf  the  House  to  Senate  bill 
747. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
t:;---  .Ser.ate  'h^'  am"r..hn:".'  nt  of  the  House 
of  Repre--».:r.d-,ves  to  the  bill  <S.  747)  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  which  are  a  part  of  the  Des  Plaines 
Public  Hunting  and  Refuge  Area  and  the 
Joliet  Ar-enal  Military  Reservation, 
located  in  Will  County.  111.,  to  the 
State  of  Illinois,  which  was:  on  page  5, 
strike  out  lines  10  throuch  19  inclusive, 
and  insert  "of  the  United  States  in  and 
to  an  area  of  approximately  1,230  acres 
of  land  now  or  formerly  part  of  Joliet 
Arsenal.  Will  County.  Illinois,  lying  gen- 
erally along  the  southwestern  boundary 
of  the  arsenal  between  the  Kankakee 
River  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Rail- 
road, compris-'d  of  approximately  317 
acres  of  land  previously  reported  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  for  transfer 
or  disposal  as  excess  real  property  and 
approximately  913  acres  of  adjacent  land 
determined  by  'h^  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  be  av.iiUb'.f^  for  nonmilitary  pur- 
po.^es  " 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  authorize  the 
conveyance  to  the  State  of  Illinoi.s.  for 
wildlife  conservation  or  recreational 
purposes,  two  trirt,  of  land  comprising 
approximatelv  2  200  acres  These  lands 
were  form'^rly  a  p  irt  of  the  Joliet 
Arsenal  Mihrary  Reservation. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  au- 
thorized and  directed  the  conveyance  of 
two  tracts  of  land  to  the  State  of  Illinois, 
which  were  referred  to  in  the  debate  as 
Nos.  3   and  4. 

The  House  amend  d  the  Senate  bill  by 
providing  for  the  conveyance  of  two 
tracts  of  land,  including  Nos.  3  and  5. 
and  deletin?  authority  for  the  convey^ 
ance  of  tract  No.  4.  Tracts  Nos.  3  and  5 
are  not  contiguous. 

The  Senators  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DouG- 
r  \.s  and  M-  LUrksen  I  concur  in  the 
HousT  amendment  and  I  undeistand  the 
goVp-n.Tifnf  rf  the  State  of  Illinois  also 
concurs.  T.  .'.re,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  cone::  ;n  the  Ho'ose  amendment 
Mr.  DOUGL--\S.  Mr,  P:esident.  will 
the  Sei.  r    .  •..••..;  ^ 

Mr.  MUSKiE.  I  y.eld  to  the  Senator 
from  IliirioLs 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  May  I  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  reluctantly  concur  m  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  House,  because,  lui- 


less  we  accept  It,  we  wlU  not  get  any  of 
this  excess  area  for  recreational  use  by 
the  people  of  the  State  of  lUmois 

The  history  of  this  measure  is  relative- 
ly simple.  I  mtrod'iced  a  measure  to  re- 
serve tracts  1,  2.  and  3,  a.s  shown  on  page 
7  of  the  report,  for  hunting.  w:ldllff.  and 
recreauon.  This  bill  was  optxis^'d  by  '.  ■- 
cal  uidu.^ tries  and  by  trie  S"au^  ari:n:n:s- 
tration  on  the  ground  that  tn^^y  wisr.-d 
to  have  the  major  portion  ul  Liit  and, 
used  for  industrial  purposes. 

A  compromise  was  worked  out  whereby 
sections  1  and  2.  which  are  shown,  as  I 
have  said,  on  the  map  on  page  7  of  the 
report,  were  to  be  reserved  for  Industrial 
purposes;  but  as  compensation  for  sec- 
tions 1  and  2,  section  4  was  added  to  the 
south  of  section  3.  This  is  located  on 
the  Kankakee  River,  which  Is  a  clear 
stream  and  excellent  for  recreational 
purposes.  In  that  form,  the  bill  passed 
the  Senate. 

The  Army,  however,  made  very  stren- 
uous objection  to  the  transfer  of  tract 

4.  alleging  that  they  needed  it  for  reserve 
training  purposes,  although  I  am  frank 
to  say  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  appreciable  use  of  this  tract  by  the 
Army.  -^ 

The  biirtfien  went  to  the  House,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  the  State  admini;:tra- 
tion  of  Illinois,  instead  of  supi>orting  the 
measure  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  agreed 
with  the  Army  and  threw  in  its  support 
on  that  side. 

In  the  face  of  the  opposition  from  the 
Army  and  the  State  adniinistration,  the 
House  committee  reluctantly  accepted 
the  Army's  counterproposal,  which  was 
to  provide  the  State  with  two  discon- 
nected pieces  of  land,  tract  3.  and  then  a 
mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  this,  tract 

5,  separated  from  tract  3  by  a  nearly 
parallel  automobile  thoroughfare.  Route 
66.  It  will  be  impossible  to  use  these 
two  separate  tracts  as  satisfactorily 
as  v.e  could  have  done  had  tract  4  been 
added  to  tract  3. 

In  my  judgment,  these  two  discon- 
nected pieces  of  land  are  not  properly 
satisfactory  for  recreation,  huntinft.  and 
wildlife  areas;  and  the  Army  could  use 
section  5  just  as  well  a"  it  can  use  sec- 
tion 4. 

We  have  however  been  faced  by  a  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  Army  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  needs  of  the  p<?ople  of  the 
State,  and  we  have  also  been  faced.  I 
say  very  frankly,  with  a  lack  of  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  State  administra- 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  near- 
ing  the  conclusion  of  this  session,  I  re- 
luctantly agree  it  is  better  that  we  take 
tracts  3  and  5,  rather  than  get  nothing. 

I  desire  however  to  call  attention  to 
one  paragraph  of  the  Hou.se  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  report  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  m  order  that  the  clear  leg- 
Lslative  intent  may  be  recorded.  I  now 
read  from  the  report: 

It  Is  the  committee's  clear  understanding 
*hat  the  State  will  be  permitted  to  continue 
Its  uae  0*  tract  No  4  for  wildlife  conservation 
and  recreatloual  purj^)')6efi  dunng  aJl  of  the 
pheasant  season  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  except  weekends  wtien  the  prop- 
T'^y  LS  being  ufw^d  f'T  the  tmlnlng  of  the 
HeservM.     It  U  the  c-jmrnittee's  further  un- 


rlerstandiiig  that  .-.iiou.J  'he  Ariny's  need  foe 
tract  No.  4  oeaoe  at  any  tlm«  In  the  future, 
strong  and  sympathetic  conBlderatlon  will  be 
given  to  the  conveyance  of  this  act  also  to 
the  State  of  wUdltfe  conservation  and  recre- 
ational purfxiseti 

At  the  time  tract  4  becomes  surplus 
to  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  sincerely  hope  full  effect  will  be  given 
by  the  interested  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  disposal  of  surplus  Federal 
lands  to  this  expressed  legislative  Intent. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  the  very 
careful  attention  which  they  have  given 
to  this  bill.  They  have  lavished  a  high 
degree  of  careful  consideration  upon  it 
and  have  been  patient  and  cooperative 
in  a  way  that  is  really  beyond  praise. 
I  deeply  appreciate  what  the  Senators 
have  done  I  only  express  regret  that 
the  Army  has  been  so  intransigent  and 
that  we  have  failed  to  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  goveriunent  of  Illinois, 
which  instead  has  thrown  obstacles  in 
the  way  at  virtually  every  turn. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  tliank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  gen- 
erous comments.  I  agree  with  Uie  Sen- 
ator that  the  Senate  bill  was  the  better 
bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  bill  has  been 
given  a  great  deal  of  consideration.  I 
am  deeply  indebted  for  the  pwitience  and 
forbearance  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  wiio  conducted  the 
hearings.  I  offered  a  substitute,  which 
was  contrived  through  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  the  conservation  department, 
and  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. The  amendment  which  is  before 
us,  in  which  we  are  asked  to  concur,  fol- 
lows out  on  basic  lines  the  suggestions  I 
made  at  the  outset. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  MuskieI. 
The  motion  was  asreed  to. 
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EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  OP  EXEMP-  f 
TION  FROM  INSPECTION  OF  CBTR- 

TAIN  SM^UJL  VESSELS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
.sage  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2669,  to  extend  the  period  of 
exemption  from  inspection  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4426  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  granted  certain  small  vessels 
carrying  freight  to  and  from  places  on 
the  inland  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S.  2669) 
to  extend  the  period  of  exemption  from 
inspection  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4426  of  the  Revised  Statutes  granted 
certain  small  vessels  carrying  freight  to 
and  from  places  on  the  inland  waters  of 


southeastern  Alaska,  which  wa.s,  on  page 
2.  line  3.  strike  out  "  '1964'."  and  insert 
••  •1962'.". 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Rejn-esenta- 
tives  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Engle, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Butler  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  »H.R.  1157)  to 
provide  for  promotion  of  economic  and 
social  development  in  the  Ryukyu 
Islands. 

The  message  aLso  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  'H.R.  11001)  to 
provide  for  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


UNANIMOUS-CX.NSKNT  AGREEMEN'T 
TO  CONSIDER  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
JUDICIARY  AI^PROPRIATION  BILL, 
1961.  NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  3- 
DAY  RULE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  reported  the  State.  Justice.  Judiciary 
appropriation  bill.  1961.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
the  bill  notwithstanding  the  3-day  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  order er' 


EXTENSION     OF     SUSPENSION     OF 
DUTIES  ON   METAL  SCRAP 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  H.R.  11748. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  fH.R.  11748)  to 
continue  until  the  close  of  June  30.  1961, 
the  suspension  of  duties  on  metal  scrap, 
and  for  other  purposes  and  requesting 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask,  what  is  the  bill  before 
the  Senate? 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Tliis  is  the  bill 
which  relabes  to  metal  scrap  and  the 
changing  of  the  tariff  provisions  in  con- 
nection with  metal  scrap. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr  Frear,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  and 
Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF   1960 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1678, 
H.R.  10,  the  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by 
self-employed  individuals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  biU  fH.R. 
10)  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
voluntary  pension  plans  by  self-em- 
ployed individuals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  cf 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bin. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  assured  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  we  would  consider  the  bill. 
It  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  meet 
some  deadlines  with  respect  to  confer- 
ence reports  and  appropriation  bills,  and 
perhaps  other  bills  affecting  some  dead- 
line, including  the  highway  bill,  that  we 
set  the  bill  aside  temporarily  to  consider 
other  proposed  legislation. 

The  Senator  was  anxious  for  me  to 
bring  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  Tlic 
committee  has  reported  the  bill.  The 
bill  is  now  before  the  Senate.  Except 
for  those  instances  to  which  I  have 
made  reference,  we  shall  have  discus- 
sion of  the  bill,  so  long  as  it  appears 
that  any  good  results  will  flow  there- 
from. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  did  not  object  to  having  H.R.  10 
bi-ought  before  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. The  bill  is  now  before  this  body. 
Before  the  matter  is  discussed,  I  shall 
wish  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
because  it  is  a  bill  which  is  controver- 
sial in  nature.  The  bill  required  2  weeks 
of  very  bitter  discussions  and  voting  be- 
hind closed  doors  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  committee  who 
strongly  feel  this  is  a  very  bad  piece  of 
proposed  legislation,  and  that  it  should 
be  drastically  amended  if  it  is  to  be 
passed. 

I  have  served  notice  on  the  majority 
leader.  I  wish  to  serve  notice  on  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
that  those  of  us  who  oppose  passage  of 
the  bill  believe  it  will  be  completely  in- 
appropriate for  the  Finance  Committee, 
which  rei>orted  the  bill,  to  undertake  to 
meet  while  the  Senate  is  considering  this 
measure.  I  shall  feel  comi>elled  to  in- 
sist that  the  committee  not  continue  to 


meet  and  shall  not  hold  sessions  on  any 
other  measure  while  the  Senate  is  meet- 
mg  to  consider  this  bill. 

The  Senate  has  yet  to  hear  the  objec- 
tions of  those  of  us  who  oppose  this 
measure.  Someone  has  said  that  we  are 
proposing  to  filibuster  on  the  bill.  All  I 
say  is  that  this  is  a  measure  which 
needs  to  be  discussed,  which  needs  to  be 
explained,  and  which  needs  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  Senate.  As  one  Senator, 
I  have  received  as  much  pressure  to  vote 
for  the  measure  as  for  any  other  meas- 
ure which  has  come  t>efore  tlie  Senate, 
yet  I  find  there  are  many  things  in  it  to 
wiiich  I  must  ob.iect. 

Since  it  took  2  weeks  behind  closed 
doors,  with  nearly  constant  meetings — 
meetings  ever^-  day — before  the  commit- 
tee would  report  the  bill,  with  the  com- 
mittee in  disagreement,  I  submit  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  will  require  con- 
siderable discussion  if  the  Senate  hopes 
to  understand  it. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  BANKS  STIMULATE 
THE  GROWTH  OF  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS; SBA  AND  REA  COOPERATE 
WITH  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  obtained   the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  yield  to  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  if  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  as  a  Senator  who 
possesses  a  very  real  interest  in  the 
progress  being  made  under  the  authority 
provided  by  the  Small  Business  Act,  it  is 
with  considerable  satisfaction  I  note  that 
since  its  financial  assistance  program  was 
begun  in  1953,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  approved  nearly  20.000 
loans  totaling  atx)ut  $950  million. 

Especially  significant  is  the  fact  that 
12. ,^00  of  the  aggregate  number  of  loans 
made  by  SBA,  worth  $628  million,  were 
negotiated  with  the  participation  of  local 
banks. 

Purthermoie,  more  than  4.000  of  these 
loans  were  on  a  deferred  participation 
basic,  which  means  the  local  bank  usual- 
ly handled  the  entire  loan  without  any 
help  from  the  Federal  Government  other 
than  the  United  States  commitment  to 
assume  its  agreed -to  share  of  the  loan 
if  and  when  the  bank  had  so  requested. 

Most  of  the  SB.\  loans — which  average 
approximately  S45.000 — assist  small  firms 
which  are  unable  to  obtain  financing  at 
reasonable  terms  from  private  sources. 
This  is  not  a  reflection  upon  banks  and 
other  lending  institutions  because  it  is 
obvious  they  cannot  participate  in  every 
SBA  loan  for  very  good  financial  reasons, 
Otherwhse,  there  would  not  be  a  need  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Although  two-thirds  of  SBA's  loans  to 
small  businesses  throughout  the  country 
are  in  participation  with  local  banks,  the 
percentage  of  bank  participation  in  West 
Virginia  is  much  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average.  The  records  show  that 
83  percent  of  SBA  loans  to  West  Vir- 
ginia firms  are  in  participation  with  pri- 
vate banking  facilities. 
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This  is  a  remarkable  record.  It.  :.-.  m 
fact,  a  tribute  to  West  Virginia  bankers 
who  are  cooperatma  wholeheartedly  with 
the  Federal  Government  m  helping  to 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  small  busi- 
nesses These  figures  are  very  gratify- 
ing: 

Through  April  30  1&':;0  rh-  .-ma'.:  Bu.  :- 
ness  Admini-stration  had  approved  132 
loans  totaling  $6  889,000  to  help  West 
Virginia  firms  But  only  21  of  these  were 
direct  Oovernmfnt  loans  for  a  total  of 
$1,948,000.  The  overwhelming  major- 
ity— 111  loans  aggregating  54,941.000 — 
were  made  by  5BA  with  participation  by 
local  banks. 

Participating  m  the.se  HI  loans  were 
54  banks  in  42  West  Virginia  counties — 
which  means  that,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, several  banks  had  more  than  one 
SEA  loan.  Three  other  banking  institu- 
tions in  the  neighboring  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  have  participated 
with  SEA  in  loans  to  small  West  Virginia 
firms  near  their  borders. 

These  banks  deserve  the  highest  praise 
in  helping  our  private  enterprise  system 
to  expand  and  prosper. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  should  like  to  cite  and  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  banks 
which,  according  to  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration records,  have  cooperated 
with  that  important  agency  in  helping  to 
meet  the  credit  needs  of  small  firms  in 
West  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

BtK.Kley:  Ralelgli  County  Bank. 

Bt-1.;.^-  ■  :.    Bellngton  Bank. 

B:-.^-:.--.  1     F.rst  National  Bank. 

ButSch  ir.r.  :.  Adrian  Buckhannon  Bank 
and  Centra:  National  Bank. 

Ceredo:  First  National  Bank. 

Charleston:  Charleston  National  Bank, 
Kanawha  Valley  Bank,  and  National  Bank 
of  Commerce. 

Claxksburg.  Lowndes  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Co..  Merchants  National  Bank  of  West 
Virginia  at  Clarksburg,  and  Union  National 
Bank. 

El  kins:  Citizens  National  Bank. 
•     Fairmont :     City    National    Bank    of    Fair- 
mont and  First  National  Bank  In  Fairmont. 

OaesA'*  ly    B.tnk  of  Oassaway. 

Glanvi.ie    K-mawha  Union  Bank, 

Grafton :  First  National  Bank. 

Grantsvllle    Calhoun  County  Bank. 

Huntington :  Guaranty  National  Bank  of 
Huntington,  Huntington  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank.  Security  Bank  of  Huntington,  and 
Twentieth  Street  Bank. 

Hurricane:  Putnam  County  Bank. 

Keyser:  Farmers  and  Merchant  Bank  and 
National  Bank  of  Keyser. 

EQngwood:  Albright  National  B.i:.fe  of 
Kingwood. 

Lost  Creek:   Harrison  County  Bank. 

Madison :  Boone  National  Bank. 

Mannlngton:   First  Exchange  Bank. 

Martinsburg  Merchants  and  Farmers 
Bank  and  Peoples  Trust  Co 

Matewan:   Matewan  National  Bank. 

Milton:  Bank  of  Milton. 

N>w   Ha. en     M.^son  County  Bank. 

0\k  H:.;  New  River  Banking  and  Trust 
c  . 

P;ix!if>.'sD  irg  Commercial  Banlcmg  and 
Tnast.  Co. 

Parsons:  "P.clcer  C.)iir-ity  BdUk  ; 

Petersburg     P  ji.,aiAc   Valley   BaJik. 


Phlllppl:  First  National  Bank  in  Phllippi 

Princeton:  Princeton  Bank  and  Trust  Co 

Ranson:  Blakeley  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

Ravenswood:   Jackson  County  Bank. 

Ripley:  Bank  of  Ripley. 

Ronceverte:  Pnrst  National  Bank  In  Ron- 
ceverte. 

Spencer:  First  National  Bank. 

Summersville:  Farmers  and  Merchants 
Bank  and  Nicholas  County  Bank. 

Terra  Alta:  Terra  Alta  Bank. 

Vienna:  Ohio  Valley  National  Bank  of 
Vienna. 

Webster  Springs:  Webster  Springs  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Weston:  Weston  National  Bank. 

Wheeling:  Wheeling  Dollar  Savings  and 
Trust  Co. 

White  Sulphur  Springs:  Bank  of  White 
Sulphur  Springs. 

MARYLAND 

Cumberland:   First  National  Bank. 
Hancock:    Peoples  National  Bank. 

vnici>nA 
Lynchburg:     First     National     Trust     and 
Savings  Bank  of  Lynchburg. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
earher  this  month  I  praised  the  prog- 
ress being  made  in  extending  telephone 
service  to  rural  West  Virginians  through 
the  cooperation  of  private  enter- 
prise and  another  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

On  June  2, 1  called  attention  to  United 
Utilities  of  West  Virginia,  with  head- 
quarters at  Davis,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated only  2  years  ago.  With  the  help 
of  $1,210,000  in  loans  from  the  REA, 
this  imzi^inative  company  has  improved 
or  expanded  telephone  service  to  7,000 
West  Virginians  since  1958. 

Another  growing  West  Vii-ginia  tele- 
phone company  also  is  demonstrating 
how  private  enterprise  and  the  Federal 
Government  can  work  together  for  the 
betterment  of  our  society.  I  refer  to 
the  United  Telephone  Co.  of  St.  Mary's 
which  plans  to  undertake  a  $2  •  4  million 
expansion  program  to  extend  telephone 
service  to  3,500  citizens  in  Pleasants. 
Calhoim,  and  Harrison  Counties  of  our 
State.  The  Rtiral  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration's telephone  loan  program 
will.  I  am  informed,  support  this  firm 
with  necessary  working  capital. 

As  I  said  in  this  Chamber  on  June  2. 
those  who  live  in  the  Nation's  great 
urban  centers,  where  telephones  are  an 
indispensable  reality,  can  easily  forget 
that  an  estimated  4.800,000  farm  peo- 
ple— and  thousands  of  other  rural,  non- 
agricultural  residents — still  do  not  have 
telephone  service. 

Congress  established  the  REA  tele- 
phone loan  program  in  1949  to  enable 
private  companies  and  coop>eratives  to 
meet  this  telephone  gap.  Since  then 
the  REA  program  has  helped  bring  tele- 
phone service  to  1.344,536  subscribers 
through  almost  $644  million  worth  of 
loans  to  696  borrowers. 

In  our  State,  these  funds  and  the 
enlightened  companies  using  them 
wisely  and  resourcefully  also  are  pro- 
viding hundreds  of  jobs  while  helping 
build  a  communication  system  essential 
to  the  economic  development  of  West 
Virginia's  rural  areas. 


These  are  impressive  achievements 
being  wrought  in  our  State  and  others. 
They  are  dramatic  examples  of  the 
progress  that  can  be  made  when  the 
initiative  of  private  business  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  co- 
operate in  building  a  better  and  stronger 
society. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  helpful  friend 
from  Minnesota  for  yielding  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  making  this  statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  do 
so.  Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  that  I  know  of 
no  Senator  who  has  given  more  of  his 
time  and  dedicated  more  energy  and 
talent  to  the  interests  of  independent 
business  and  the  work  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  to  the  legislative 
endeavors  in  Congress  that  lend  them- 
selves to  the  benefit  of  the  independent 
business  than  has  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  I  wanted  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  his  message, 
because  he  has  made  a  fine  rep)ort.  not 
only  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  cooper- 
ative program  but.  I  might  add.  a  report 
of  his  own  fine  work  in  this  field  of 
legislative  endeavor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful. 


THE  PROPAGANDA  GAP 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  this  body  have  heard  much  about 
the  missile  gap.  the  economic  growth - 
rate  gap.  and  even  the  Air  Force  training 
manual  gap. 

Today,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  gap  that  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  all — and  that  is  the  propa- 
ganda gap.  I  use  the  term  "propaganda" 
in  its  wholesome  sense,  for  Webster  de- 
fines propaganda  as  the  "spreading  of  a 
system  of  ideas." 

Winning  the  minds  of  men  is  the  most 
important  business  of  the  20th  century. 
It  is  a  contest  that  freemen  must  win. 
And  yet.  why  is  it  that  the  country  with 
the  best  case  seems  to  be  losing  the 
propaganda  war.  and  the  country  with 
the  worst  case,  the  Soviet  Union,  seemis 
to  be  winning  it? 

We  who  cherish  freedom  of  the  mind 
as  we  cherish  life  itself  wish  that  all 
people  everywhere  would  have  the  same 
free  access  to  information  that  we  do. 
But  wishing  is  not  enough.  We  must  do 
something  about  it.  We  are.  of  course, 
doing  something  about  it  through  our 
VS.  Information  Agency  and  through 
many  private  organizations.  But  are  we 
doing  enough?     I  think  not. 

Let  us  look  at  the  box  score  of  the  other 
team.  Frankly,  it  is  impressive — some- 
thing like  the  New  York  Yankees  when 
Babe  Ruth  and  Lou  Gehrig  were  playing. 

The  Communist  propaganda  and  cul- 
tural oCfensive  Is  nothing  new.  We  have 
knowTi  about  it  for  a  long  time.  But 
what  is  new — and  dramatically  new — is 
the  greatly  accelerated  emphasis  that 
the  Communists  have  put  on  it.  A  great 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  once  said 
that  "a  difference  in  degree  becomes  a 
difference  in  kind."  What  we  are  facing 
is  a  Communist  propaganda  apparatus 
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that  lias  ^'.'-iwn  .so  gigaiaic  ;n  the  last 
several  yt-ars  that  It  Ls  a  different  kind 
of  a  challen^'e  tl.:in  what  we  f&c'^  10 
years  ago. 

One  of  the  most  significants  aiid  also, 
sobering — developments  in  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  offensive  is  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Red  Chinese  effort  in  this 
field.  And  a  major  part  of  that  effort 
has  been  directed  toward  Latin  America. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Red  China 
is  attempting  to  gain  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  the  Latin  American  States  and 
that  she  is  trying  to  break  up  the  soli- 
darity of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Let 
these  facts  speak  for  themselves: 

Last  year.  Communist  China  invited 
102  Latin  American  delegations  to  the 
mainland,  which  is  triple  the  number 
she  had  received  in  1958.  All  expenses 
were  paid  for  the  delegations,  and  they 
received  a  red -carpet  treatment  that 
would  l>e  hard  to  rival. 

Not  only  has  Communist  China  set  up 
a  training  school  for  Latin  American 
Communist  leaders,  but  she  has  tripled 
her  Spanish-language  broadcasts  to 
South  America  since  1958. 

Heie  are  some  of  the  radio  propaganda 
statistics:  Last  year  Red  China  had  10 
radio  trarvsmitters.  Today,  she  has  22. 
Ten  years  ago  Radio  Pelping  broadcast 
5B  hours  a  week  to  foreign  countries. 
Today  she  is  beaming  close  to  600  hours 
a  week. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc's  International  broadcasting  in- 
creased 400  hours  per  week  last  year — 
for  a  total  of  approximately  3.000  hours. 
This  is  more  than  five  times  as  much  as 
the  U.S.  590  hours  a  week. 

And  equally  Important,  the  Com- 
munist transmitters  are.  on  the  average, 
four  times  as  iwwerful  as  our  own.  so 
that  signals  come  through  much  clearer. 
The  average  Russian  transmitter  is  250 
kilowatts,  as  compared  to  62  for  the 
United  States.  This  Is  the  situation. 
The  Commimist  propagandists  are  pour- 
ing approximately  five  times  &s  msmy 
hours  of  broadcasting  into  the  propa- 
ganda effort,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
have  transmitters  which  on  the  average 
are  about  four  times  as  strong  as  those 
of  the  United  States. 

How  are  the  Commimists  doing  in  the 
dLssemlnatlon  of  the  printed  word?  If 
I  may  put  it  to  you  squarely,  the  flood 
Is  coming,  and  we  have  hardly  begun  to 
build  the  ark. 

Let  us  compare  our  effort  with  that  of 
the  Communists.  The  U.S.  Information 
Service  is  able  to  print  79  publications 
for  various  parts  of  the  world.  Yet. 
India  alone  receives  162  Communist  peri- 
odicals. 120  of  which  come  from  Russia 
and  China.  We  distribute  four  publica- 
tions In  India,  which  Is  exactly  one- 
thirtieth  of  what  the  Chinese  and  Rus- 
sians are  doing. 

Besides  the  periodicals,  millions  of 
books  are  sent  to  India  from  Moscow — 
books  so  cheap  that  almost  anyone  can 
buy  them.  It  is  known  that  in  Japan 
between  4  and  5  million  Inexpensive 
books  a  year  come  from  Red  China  and 
Russia.  This  may  be  part  of  the  explan- 
ation for  the  recent  events  in  Japan. 


Luckily,  we  have  been  able  to  use  coun- 
terpart funds  for  a  book  distribution  pro- 
gram of  our  own,  but  it  amotmts  to  less 
than  one-quarter  of  what  the  Commu- 
nists are  doing — about  a  million  books  a 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  privileged  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  mutual  security 
authorization  bill,  which  provided  fund.s 
for  what  we  call  the  low-priced  book 
program.  However,  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  have  been  able  to  chan- 
nel Into  this  effort  is  indeed  small,  com- 
pared with  what  the  Communist  bloc 
countries  are  doing. 

Not  only  have  the  Communists  bom- 
barded the  emerging  nations  with  the 
w'ritten  and  .spoken  word,  but  they  have 
also  significantly  increased  their  ex- 
change of  delegations,  which,  of  course, 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  forms  of 
propaganda. 

Last  year  Red  China  received  about 
440  delegations,  which  was  about  200 
more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  approximately  doubled 
the  delegations  It  has  received  every  year 
since  1954.  Last  year,  1,207  delegations 
visits  Russia,  90  percent  of  which  came 
from  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

My  colleagues  In  the  Senate  may  re- 
member that  when  I  reported  on  my 
visit  to  Moscow,  In  December  of  1958,  I 
said  one  of  the  first  impressions  I  re- 
ceived was  of  the  large  number  of  for- 
eign visitors  I  noticed  everywhere  I 
traveled  in  Russia.  In  fact,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  placing  a  high  priority  on  in- 
viting to  Russia  visitors  from  Africa. 
Asia,  the  Middle  East  in  particular,  and 
now  Latin  America.  There  is  no  spar- 
ing of  money,  and  there  is  no  sparing 
of  courtesy  and  hospitality  with  refer- 
ence to  these  foreign  delegations.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  if  we  examine  the  efforts 
of  the  propaganda  by  the  Communists, 
both  Russian  and  Chinese,  we  will  find 
that  the  amount  of  the  anti-American 
feeling  that  is  evidenced  In  the  riots  and 
demonstrations  in  Asian  and  Latin 
American  countries  is  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  propaganda  that  is  put  out 
by  the  Communist  countries.  In  other 
words,  as  the  propaganda  offensive  steps 
up.  so  the  an ti -American  demonstra- 
tions step  up. 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  figures 
that  the  Communists  know  where  cold 
war  is  going  to  be  won  or  lost.  It  is 
going  to  be  won  or  lost  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ples in  tlie  emerging  nations  of  Latin 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Africa,  which  just  now  is  reaching  in- 
dependence and  flexing  its  muscles  for 
the  first  time,  is  already  becoming  a 
major  taiget  area  for  the  Communists. 
Africa  will  command  the  attention  of 
the  world  during  the  next  25  years. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  United 
States  be  mindful  of  this  contest  in 
Africa.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
intensify  our  economic  assistance,  our 
cultural  exchange,  our  educational  ex- 
change, and  our  informational  programs 
in  this  area.  To  permit  Africa  to  become 
the  private  htmting  grounds  of  Com- 
munists, and  thus  permit  a  sizable  sec- 


tion of  the  world  to  come  under  their 
domination,  would  be  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter indeed.  The  wise  statesmen  of  today 
and  tomorrow  will  be  those  men  who 
can  .see  what  Is  happening  in  the  Asian 
and  African  sectors  in  relation  to  the 
struggle  there  for  the  stniggle  for  men's 
minds. 

Not  only  have  the  Russians  made 
alarming  incursions  in  newly-independ- 
ent Guinea,  but  they  have  radically  in- 
creased their  training  program  in  African 
studies  and  languages.  There  are  31 
Soviet  imiversities  and  institutes  which 
teach  African  languages,  plus  many  high 
schools.  This  compares  with  foiu-  Amer- 
ican universities  which  have  such 
coui-ses.  These  are  not  very  comforting 
figures,  particularly  when  we  realize 
that  tlie  Russians  are  going  to  get  the 
maximum  propaganda  mileage  out  of 
their  African  language  experts. 

One  area  where  we  have  long  held  a 
lead  was  in  the  education  of  foreign  stu- 
dent-:— the  future  leaders  of  their  coun- 
tries— in  our  universities.  I  have  no- 
ticed that  this  year  there  are  approxi- 
mately 40,000  foreign  students  who  are 
attending  universities  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  good.  This  Is  an  area 
of  educational  activity  that  we  ought  to 
emphasize  in  terms  of  our  international 
relations.  The  education  which  Is  made 
available  to  foreign  students  will  stand 
us  well  and  will  stand  the  cause  of  free- 
dom well  In  the  years  to  come.  It  is  in 
this  very  sphere  that  the  Communists 
are  attempting  a  sp>ectacular  break- 
through. 

A  few  months  ago.  the  Soviet  Union 
announced  that  it  was  establishing  a 
University  of  Friendship.  This  univer- 
sity will  offer  full  tuition,  transporta- 
tion, as  well  as  room,  board,  and  spending 
money  for  4  years  to  4,000  students  from 
the  education -stai-ved  underdeveloped 
countries. 

In  short,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  making  a 
strong  bid  to  take  the  lead  from  us  in 
training  the  future  leaders  of  the  emerg- 
ing nations.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
project  will  cost  the  Soviet  Union  $40 
million  a  year.  But  then,  as  we  have 
seen  time  and  again,  money  Is  no  obstacle 
for  the  Communists  In  the  all-out  Ideo- 
logical warfare  now  being  waged. 

I  should  add  that  this  announcement 
of  the  so-called  University  of  Friendship 
in  Moscow  has  been  follow-ed  by  another 
announcement  with  respect  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  University  of  Friendship  pro- 
gi-am,  and  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  other  universities  In  the  Slno-Soviet 
bloc. 

One  cannot  discuss  an  ti- American  *"- 
propaganda  without  mentioning  what 
Cuba  Is  doing  in  Latin  America.  Cas- 
tro's government  is  spending  over  $100 
million  on  propaganda  m  Latin  America, 
and  the  Communist  bloc  is  spending  a 
like  simi  in  that  area. 

Add  to  the  Communists'  sum  Fidel 
Castro's  amount  of  $100  million,  and 
one  arrives  at  a  figure  of  approximately 
$200  million  a  year  which  Is  being  ex- 
pended in  Latin  America  by  the  Castro 
government  in  Cuba  and  the  Commu- 
nists from  Red   China   and   the  Soviet 
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Union.  That  is  double  the  total  propa- 
ganda effort  of  the  United  States  of 
America  all  over  the  world. 

I  have  noted  Mr.  Castro's  government 
as  a  separate  entity  from  that  of  the 
Communist  effort.  I  do  not  believe  it 
's  particularly  important  any  longer  for 
us  to  argue  whether  Mr.  Castro's  gov- 
ernment is  Communist-dominated,  Com- 
munist infiltrated,  or  how  many  Com- 
munists there  are  in  the  government,  or 
even  whether  Mr.  Castro  himself  has 
Communist  leanings.  Those  things  are 
vpla-.ively  unimportant.  'What  is  more 
;miN-rtant  is  what  Mr.  Castro  does,  what 
his  efforts  are,  and  what  he  is  seeking 
to  do 

Tn-:"  fac:  '>:'  the  matter  is  that  the 
Cuban  Government's  propaganda  today 
flus  m  perfectly  with  the  Communist 
Party  line  in  Latin  America.  So 
whether  the  Cuban  Government  of  Mr. 
Ca.stro  is  Communist  dominated  or  not 
IS  not  nearly  so  important  to  know  as 
the  fact  that  the  propaganda  Une  of  Mr. 
Fide:  Castro  and  his  government 
marches  arm  m  arm  with  the  Communist 
line  from  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  Castro's 
propaganda  machine  is  effective.  'We  in 
tbe  United  States  may  occasionally 
laugh  at  the  long  television  appearances 
of  Mr  Castro,  because  we  in  this  coun- 
try like  the  spot  announcements.  20  sec- 
onds at  a  time,  or  1 -minute  statements, 
'O  tp.at  we  can  get  back  and  look  at  the 
westerns  or  the  latest  whodunit.  But 
In  the  Latin  American  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Cuban  area,  the  use  of 
television  for  political  purposes  is  well 
understood. 

Regrett.ably  the  American  under- 
stands the  medium  of  television  prima- 
rily as  a  form  of  entertainment.  The 
Communist  understands  radio  and  tele- 
vision, and  the  Fidel  Castro  propaganda 
ministiT  understands  television  and 
radio,  as  a  form  of  political  information 
and  political  propaganda:  as  another  in- 
strument of  aggression,  if  it  is  so  used. 
in  the  cold  war. 

The  nation  which  has  more  television 
sets  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to- 
gether has  an  aby.smal  ignorance  of  the 
use  of  television  and  radio  as  effective 
instruments  of  political  propaganda  or 
information 

The  fact  that  the  Communists  of  Red 
China  and  of  Russia  can  have  better 
radio  and  television  equipment  for  their 
niformation  service  than  the  United 
States  has  is  nothing  short  of  shocking. 
If  •f--^  understood  that  it  is  as  important 
to  h.a-.e  an  information  service  as  it  is 
to  have  a  militan,-  service,  we  would  per- 
haps be  much  further  ahead  in  our 
stru£,'?le  todav  w  :rh  the  Commimist  bloc. 
The  trouble  in  the  United  States  is  that 
we  are  the  victims  of  old-fashioned, 
wornout,  obsolete  military,  political. 
ps3rchological  thinking  and  planning. 
The  Communists  are  on  the  offensive. 
The  Communists  are  using  new  w  eapons 
of  aggression  The  new  weapons  of  ag- 
gression are  weapons  of  ideas,  dissemi- 
nated through  radio,  television,  books, 
periodicals,  pamphlets,  libraries,  educa- 
u^rs     a: id    the    use   of   people-to-people 


contacts.  'We  in  America  constantly 
think  in  terms  of  power  according  to  the 
number  of  planes,  guns,  missiles,  and 
divisions  of  troops.  They  are  important. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  total  shield  of 
power.  But  another  very  important 
part,  which  costs  much  less,  and  which 
in  these  days  is  even  more  effective,  is 
the  information,  education,  and  propa- 
ganda sectors  in  the  total  strength  of 
a  nation. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  Cuba  and  the 
Communist  bloc  are  spending  twice  as 
much  money  in  Latin  America  than  we 
spend  around  the  world. 

As  we  all  know.  Castro's  propaganda 
is  often  more  vitriolic  in  its  denunciation 
of  the  United  States  than  even  the  prop- 
aganda of  the  Communists.  The  Cuban 
propaganda  campaign  is  directed  by  Che 
Guevara,  generally  acknowledged  as  a 
solid  Communist  Cuba's  short-wave 
and  medium-wave  broadcasts  are  beam- 
ed to  about  40  stations  in  Central  and 
South  America.  Furthermore,  the  Cu- 
ban press  service  reaches  every  Latin 
American  country,  and  Cuban  literature 
is  freely  distributed  by  the  Cuban  diplo- 
matic posts,  which  often  act  as  propa- 
ganda centers. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  open  its  embassy 
in  Havana  in  August.  Once  Russia  is 
established  in  Cuba,  she  intends  to  use 
that  country  as  a  major  base  from  which 
to  bombard  Latin  America  with  prop- 
aganda. 

In  August,  the  Soviet  Union  will  send 
to  Havana  its  No.  1  propagandist — Nikita 
Khrushchev.  If  any  American  politician 
thinks  he  will  have  the  headlines  in 
August,  he  is  wrong.  Nikita  Khrushchev 
will  make  more  news  in  one  day  than 
both  American  political  parties  will  make 
in  one  month.  Cubans  understand  prop- 
aganda. They  understand  the  interna- 
tional implications  of  propaganda.  They 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  cold  war. 
Nikita  Khrushchev  is  not  coming  to 
Havana  to  see  how  big  the  bananas  are. 
He  is  not  coming  to  Havana  to  see 
whether  he  can  sell  Gillette  blue  blades 
to  Castro  and  his  associates.  He  is  com- 
ing to  Havana  for  one  purpose,  namely, 
to  get  within,  literally,  shouting  and 
shooting  distance  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Latin  America,  to  start  a  major 
Communist  propaganda  offensive  in 
Latin  America. 

We  can  look  forward,  in  the  next  year, 
to  a  stepped-up  propaganda  campaign 
in  Latin  America,  the  likes  of  which  we 
have  never  witnessed  in  our  lives.  We 
can,  furthermore,  look  forward  to  a 
large  number  of  Communist-Chinese 
delegations  going  to  as  many  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  as  will  permit 
them  to  enter.  We  can  look  forward  to 
Latin  American  countries  being  put  un- 
der terrific  pressure  to  grant  diplomatic 
recognition  to  Communist  China. 

This  will  not  be  by  accident;  it  will 
have  been  preconceived  and  planned. 
Of  course,  those  words  do  not  fit  into  the 
American  scene.  Anything  in  this  coun- 
try which  is  planned  is  looked  upon  as 
something  that  is  suspect.  We  prefer  to 
do  things  by  accident.  We  even  like  to 
die  that  way.  We  prefer  to  have  things 
simply  happen  to  us.  I  suppose  that  is 
because  we  like  the  thrill  of  the  thing. 


We  are  the  victims  of  a  Government 
and  of  a  Government  policy  that  does 
little  and  acts  little  and  petty.  As  a 
result,  we  are  being  whipsawed  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  another.  The 
richest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
cannot  afford — apparently — to  meet  the 
Communist  offensive.  The  strongest  Na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth  stands  em- 
barrassed and  humiliated  before  Soviet 
power;  and  then  the  President  of  the 
United  States  returns  home  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  interprets  a  series  of 
defe  .ts  as  a  magnificent  victory. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  war  that  I  wish  to 
discuss.  Lately  it  has  been  called  the 
cultural  offensive.  Of  course  it  is  true 
that  cultural  attractions  In  themselves 
do  not  convert  people  to  communism. 
One  cannot  convince  people  that  Marx 
and  Lenin  were  right,  by  dancing  the 
Russian  ballet.  But  cultural  presenta- 
tions do  build  a  sympathetic  climate. 
Or  to  state  the  matter  in  another  way. 
cultural  presentations  may  be  the  sugar 
coating  to  a  bitter  pill. 

A  reservoir  of  good  will  is  generated 
when  people  In  the  uncommitted  coun- 
tries watch  the  magniflcnt  performance 
of  the  Moiseyev  Dancers,  the  Bolshoi 
Ballet,  the  Moscow  Art  Theater,  the  Len- 
ingrad Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Peiping 
Opera,  and  the  many  other  cultural  at- 
tractions which  come  from  the  Commu- 
nist countries. 

I  recall  that  when  I  was  in  Moscow.  I 
asked  a  Russian  whether  the  Moiseyev 
dance  ensemble  was  in  town  at  the 
time.  He  laughed  rather  sarcastically, 
and  said,  "Oh,  we  hardly  ever  see  them. 
They're  usually  going  around  the  world, 
making  friends  for  us." 

The  point  is  that  when  it  comes  to 
volume  of  cultural  presentations,  we 
are  hardly  In  the  same  race  with  the 
Communists 

Let  us  give  an  example.  Last  year. 
Iraq  held  a  massive  festive  holiday  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  accession  to  power  of  Premier  Kas- 
sem.  Conspicuous  In  the  festival  were 
large,  lavish  cultural  displays  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  China,  Hungary,  Po- 
land. Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslovakia.  The 
United  States  was  not  represented  there 
by  so  much  as  a  hotdog  stand.  Yet,  Mr. 
President.  Iraq  is  an  important  part  of 
the  world;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if 
things  there  get  out  of  hand,  we  will 
send  troops  to  Iraq,  at  a  tremendous  cost 
of  money.  manp>ower.  property,  and  life. 
But  when  it  comes  to  some  cultural  pres- 
entations or  to  doing  things  which  may 
prevent  the  necessity  of  sending  troops, 
we  have  no  money  for  that. 

We  spent  more  money  sending  the  Ma- 
rines to  Lebanon  than  on  all  the  cul- 
tural presentations  we  shall  make  in  the 
Middle  East  between  now  and  the  year 
2000.  It  seems  that  we  are  more  expe- 
rienced in  sending  Marines  to  various 
parts  of  the  world  than  we  are  in  send- 
ing displays  of  our  industrial  arts,  our 
agricultural  accomplishments,  and  our 
cultural  attainments. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Cultxiral  Exchange  and  Trade  FHiir  Act 
of  1956.  which  gave  Impetus  to  our  cul- 
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tural  presentations  program.  We  have 
made  a  good  start.  Wherever  our  ar- 
tists— such  as  Leonai'd  Bernstein  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  Van 
Cliburn — have  gone,  they  have  been  en- 
thusiastically acclaimed,  and  they  have 
helped  to  disprove  the  widely  held  no- 
tion that  America  is  a  cultural  back- 
water. 

In  fact.  I  may  add  that  the  recent 
presentation  of  "My  Fair  Lady,"  in  Mos- 
cow, was  a  howling  success.  Even  at 
the  very  moment  when  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev was  roaring  out  his  vitriolic  line 
of  denunciation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  cultural  presentations  by 
the  United  States  were  being  attended 
in  Russia  by  larger  crowds  than  ever 
before.  In  fact,  the  cultural  break- 
through by  the  United  States  Into  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  recent  years.  But  we 
should  press  this  advantage.  We  should 
do  more,  rather  than  less.  I  .say  we  have 
not  done  enough. 

We  have  a  yearly  appropriation  of 
$2 '2  million  for  cultural  presentations — 
which  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  what  the 
Communists  spend  in  the  same  area. 

There  are  90  countries  which  are 
clamoring  to  see  and  hear  our  artists. 
In  most  cases,  our  State  Department  has 
to  say,  "Sorry,  not  this  year." 

One  able  State  Department  official 
told  me  that  we  are  able  to  set  up  cul- 
tural exhibitions  at  only  one-fourth  of 
the  international  festivals  to  which  we 
are  invited.  The  reason:  not  enough 
money.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  less  than  half  om-  na- 
tional Income,  will  never  be  seen  turning 
down  an  invitation  to  participate  In  an 
international  fair  or  exhibition.  In  fact, 
the  Soviets  pound  on  the  door.  In  their 
anxiety  to  get  in;  and  they  generally 
compete  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have 
the  largest  and  the  best  exhibits  in  the 
entire  display.  The  Communists  par- 
ticipated in  200  international  fairs  last 
year.     We  were  in  12. 

The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Since 
the  Incredibly  destructive  nuclear  weap- 
ons have  produced  what  some  persons 
call  a  "balance  of  terror, "  increasingly 
the  real  battleground  of  the  cold  war 
has  shifted  to  the  ideological  and  eco- 
nomic arenas. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  given  us  fair 
warning.  He  has  said.  "We  will  bury 
you."  He  went  on  to  describe  our  burial. 
He  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  So- 
viet attack  is  emphasizing  the  ideological, 
the  cultural,  the  economic,  and  the  po- 
litical arenas. 

We  should  not  wring  our  hands  in  the 
face  of  that  challenge.  We  should  wel- 
come It,  for  it  is  In  the  realm  of  the  Ideas, 
In  the  area  of  the  free  spirit,  that  we 
find  our  deepest  source  of  strength. 

We  must  hope  and  pray  that  an  effec- 
tive and  workable  disarmament  plan  can 
be  reached. 

I  regret  to  say  that  today  this  seems 
further  away  than  it  has  for  some  years. 
The  Soviet  representative  has  walked  out 
of  the  Geneva  disarm^ament  conference. 
Although  disarmament  is  a  sincere  hope 
of  many  of  us  and  although  it  is  an  ob- 
jective of  our  Grovernment,  it  is  now  fur- 


ther away  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years. 

But.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  can  assure  the 
Senators  that  there  will  be  no  ideological 
disarmament.  Instead,  the  struggle  on 
this  front  will  be  intensified. 

The  trouble  with  Americans  Is  they 
never  think  a  war  is  going  on  unless 
someone  is  being  hit  by  bullets.  But  one 
can  be  shot  with  ideas.  Today,  whole 
areas  of  the  world  are  facing  the  Impact 
of  Soviet  Intellectual,  ideological,  propa- 
ganda aggression — a  new  kind  of  im- 
perialism, which  the  thinkers,  if  we  can 
call  them  that,  of  this  administration 
do  not  understand. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  line  with 
the  Senators  statement.  I  am  sure  he  is 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  Fidel  Castro 
has  been  stating  that  if  the  United 
States  reduces  the  amount  of  sugar  she 
buys  from  Cuba,  the  United  States  will 
be  guilty  of  economic  aggression. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  the  United  States  is 
one  of  our  oldest  forms  of  foreign  aid; 
it  goes  back  a  great  number  of  years. 
The  United  States  recognized  the  need 
of  Cuba  for  some  assistance  for  her 
economy,  and  passed  the  Sugar  Act, 
recognizing  Cuba  as  being  one  of  our 
closest  friends  and  one  of  our  closest 
associates. 

That  Sugar  Act  gave  Cuba  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  offshore  quotas  to 
be  provided.  I  believe  it  provides  Cuba 
with  a  90  percent  quota  of  all  the  sugar 
we  import,  and  we  pay  Cuba  twice  the 
world  market  price.  There  is  really  no 
longer  any  reason  for  sending  such 
economic  aid  to  Cuba.  The  whole 
arrangement  is  unilateral,  anyway. 
Under  previous  governments  in  Cuba 
which  were  friendly  to  us.  It  could  be 
said  we  had  some  interest  in  Cuba;  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Cuba  says  she 
is  independent  of  us  and  appears  to  be 
devoting  herself  to  a  propaganda  and 
ideological  battle  against  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  justification  for  ex- 
tending any  form  of  economic  aid  to 
Cuba. 

This  advantage  in  sugar  imports  to 
Cuba  is  not  the  result  of  any  agreement. 
It  is  purely  a  unilateral  decision,  under 
which  we  grant  to  Cuba  a  great  ad- 
vantage as  compared  with  other  nations 
which  are  friendly  to  us.  For  example, 
Brazil  has  no  sugar  quota  under  the  act. 
Yet  Brazil  is  very  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  She  is  certainly  much  more  en- 
titled to  our  support  than  the  present 
Grovernment  of  Cuba. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  persons 
from  South  and  Central  American 
countries  do  not  understand  that  there 
Is  no  agreement  on  sugar  quotas.  Even 
under  friendly  governments,  the  Batista 
government,  and  preceding  governments, 
we  have  on  occasions  reduced  the  sugar 
quota  to  Cuba,  feeling  that  other  friends 
were  entitled  to  consideration.    'When  we 


have  a  government  in  Cuba  that  is  not 
friendly  to  us.  we  have  a  right — in  fact, 
a  duty — to  treat  other  countries  more 
favorably,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  friendly  toward  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  the  Sugar 
Act  comes  before  the  Senate.  I  intend  to 
vote  to  extend  to  the  President  author- 
ity to  adjust  quotas  in  light  of  American 
Interests.  I  have  been  a  patient  man. 
as  has  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  in 
terms  of  American  activities  in  Cuba.  I 
think  Mr.  Castro  came  into  power  as  a 
result  of  unbelievable  excesses,  abuses, 
and  corruption  of  Batista  and  the 
Batista  regime.  Practically  every  Amer- 
ican I  have  talked  to  wished  Fidel 
Castro  the  best.  We  looked  UE>on  his 
revolution  as  a  great  hope  for  the  Cuban 
people.  I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  be 
misunderstood.  I  think  there  were  many 
injustices  in  Cuba.  I  think  the  U.S. 
Government,  privately,  and  publicly, 
contributed  to  those  Inequities;  but  we 
were  also  generous. 

What  is  wrong  with  Castro  is  that  he 
has  no  judgment.  He  lacks  a  sense  of 
justice.  He  is  a  revolutionary  who  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  a  revolution. 
He  is  a  victim  of  his  own  flame,  so  to 
speak.  He  set  out  to  purge  the  nation 
of  one  form  of  dictatorship,  and  saddled 
It  with  another. 

I  feel  deeply  for  the  Cuban  people. 
Some  of  the  best  friends  the  American 
people  have  had,  or  will  have,  are  the 
Cuban  people.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  sincere  affection  for  the 
people  of  Cuba.  We.  in  a  sense,  if  the 
word  does  not  seem  too  emotional,  love 
them,  because  Cuba  is  our  neighbor,  and 
there  is  a  great  history  of  comradeship 
and  friendship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. But  this  man  Castro  knows  no 
reason,  or  lacks  any  sense  of  what  I  call 
prudence  or  a  judgment  when  it  comes 
to  doing  what  is  required  in  terms  of 
governing  a  country  and  conducting 
normal  relationships  with  another  coun- 
try. I  think  the  sooner  the  United  States 
makes  it  clear  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
be  used  or  abused,  the  better  off  we  will 
be. 

While  It  Is  a  fact  that  our  country  has 
no  aggressive  design,  and  while  the 
United  States  will  not  move  as  much  as 
an  arm  in  terms  of  physical  force,  there 
are  some  things  we  can  do.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  some  friends  in  Mexico. 
They  produce  sugar.  If  we  have  gra- 
tuities to  give  away  or  kindnesses  to  be- 
stow. I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the 
Government  of  Mexico  receive  recogni- 
tion for  Its  own  fight  for  representative 
government,  higher  standards  of  living, 
and  improvement  of  social  justice  in 
that  country. 

We  are  not  anti-Latin  America — we 
are  propeople.  And  I  include,  when  I 
make  that  statement,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  I  also  see  on  the 
floor  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSEl.  who  has  done  great  work  in 
the  field  of  Latin  American  relations.  I 
also  see  present  on  the  floor  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI. 
We  have  all  spoken  on  the  fioor  re- 
peatedly of  our  desire  to  be  a  fr.end  of 
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the  people  o:  Latui  .\:-nerica  I  ii.;ntc 
the  best  way  to  show  we  are  friends  is 
i:iat.  when  someone  bewins  to  act  hke  a 
two-bi-  dictator  we  make  him  under- 
stand we  do  not  pay  a  price  for  that 
kind  of  antisocial  conduct.  One  of  the 
ways  we  can  make  Mr.  Castro  under- 
stand, if  we  need  to  in  any  way.  is  at 
least  by  giving  him  no  special  treatment, 
but  giving  him  the  same  treatment  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  KeU.  which  in  the 
sugar  field,  would  be  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion. I  think,  that  would  lx»  rather  diffi- 
cult for  Cuba. 

Mr.  YARBOROLX>FI  M:  President. 
V.  lil  the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  PiUMPHRKY  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas 

Mr.  Y.ARBOROUGH.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his 
statement  that  when  the  sugar  bill  to 
grant,  to  the  Pres.dent  discretionary 
powers  to  alter  sugar  quotas  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate,  he  will  vote  to  give  the 
President  that  power.  I  intend  to  vote 
to  grant  to  the  President  that  power, 
also. 

Our  people  in  Texas,  in  common  with 
the  re.st  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  fe^l  fr-.endly  toward  the  people 
of  Cuba  That  friendship  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  extends  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Rouerh  Riders,  under  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  liberated  Cuba. 

Under  the  susar  quotas,  we  in  the 
State  of  Texas  which  has  an  area  of 
over  260,000  square  miles,  are  allowed  to 
raise  suaarbepts  on  only  3  square  miles, 
around  1,800  acres.  For  20  years  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  more  acres  al- 
lotted on  which  to  raise  sugarbeets. 

One  can  stand  at  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol  and  see  a  lot  more  land, 
without  tumint:  his  head  around,  but 
simplv  by  lookins  straight  down  the  Mall, 
than  the  3  square  miles  on  which  sugar- 
beet^s  in  Texas  are  allowed  to  be  raised. 
That  land  is  located  on  the  high  plains 
area  of  Texas,  west  of  Amarillo.  and  it 
is  the  most  profitable  crop  which  can 
be  raised  there.  Wheat  and  grain 
sorghums  are  raised  there.  Instead  of 
adding  to  the  surpluses  of  those  crops, 
the  people  should  be  able  to  rai?e  sugar- 
beets. 

Today  there  has  come  to  my  attention 
a  dispatch  over  the  wires  saying  that 
there  has  be'-^n  another  blackmail  threat 
by  Dictator  Castro.  He  says  that  if  the 
American  Congress  grants  the  President 
this  power,  he  wn.ll  confiscate  American- 
owTier  sugar  plants  located  in  Cuba. 
That  Is  the  type  of  thing  the  Senator 
from  Mmne.sota  has  been  pointing  out. 
It  is  blackmail. 

I  thmk  the  sooner  Castro  finds  out 
he  cannot  blackmail  the  U.S.  Congress 
or  the  U.S.  Government,  the  better  off 
we  shall  be  We  must  show  him  we  do 
not  accept  blackmail  from  Khrushchev, 
and  we  cannot  accept  it  from  Castro. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  say  he 
intends  to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  intend. 
even  more  strongly  now.  to  vote  for  the 
bill.  The  United  States  should  show  Mr. 
Castro  that  he  caruiot  flout  this  body 
and  say.  "I  will  steal  something  that 
does  not  belong  to  me  if  you  pass  such 
a  bill." 


Mr  HUMPHREY  I  have  a  feeling 
t.'.at  Mr  Castro  intends  to  confiscate  the 
property  anyhow  I  thmk  the  US  Gov- 
ernment should  go  ahead  and  do  ;us  duty 
us  we  see  fit.  That  is  the  way  I  intend 
ti.)  act. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Castro  has  al- 
ready confiscated  cattle  ranches  in  Cuba 
and  other  properties  of  Americans.  He 
seems  quite  ready  to  confiscate  Ameri- 
can property.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
his  abusive  statements  may  be  that  he 
knows  he  will  steal  American  property 
anyway.  I  think  he  will  follow  exactly 
the  course  of  conduct  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  add  to  that  form  of  black- 
mail. 

I  think  that  if  Castro  conflates  all 
of  the  property — if  he  steals  It — we 
might  well  cut  off  the  entire  quota  of 
sugar  for  Cuba.  Seventy-three  percent 
of  the  sugar  which  the  American  people 
eat  every  day  is  imported.  We  pay  a 
high  price  for  the  imported  sugar.  Cuba 
is  paid  a  price  double  the  world  price. 
Cuba  was  getting  foreign  aid  for  decades 
before  foreign  aid  was  thought  of  in  the 
postwar  sense.  The  American  families, 
the  American  people,  are  taxed  so  as  to 
enable  the  Cubans  to  have  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

If  the  reward  we  get  for  giving  up 
our  own  production  and  for  paying  a 
higher  price  for  Cuban  sugar,  from 
American  pcrkets.  is  to  be  constantly 
abused  before  the  world,  I  think  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse),  who  has  been  on  his  feet  for 
some  time,  and  after  that  I  shall  yield 
to  other  Senators. 

I  think  we  ought  to  make  it  manifestly 
clear  that  we  are  not  objecting  to  the 
special  treatment  which  a  friendly  Cuba 
received  over  a  long  period  of  time  with 
respect  to  stigar. 

I  voted  for  that  program.  I  -would 
vote  for  it  again,  in  behalf  of  the  Cuban 
people.  I  wish  to  have  the  Cuban  people 
understand  that  so  far  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  concerned  I 
am  not  complaining  about  an  extra  price 
which  we  paid  for  Cuban  sugar.  I  think 
Cuba  needed  that  aid.  There  were  many 
good  reasons  for  it.  I  am  not  even  com- 
plaining about  the  fact  that  Castro  made 
some  drastic  changes  in  the  Cuban  econ- 
omy. I  think  there  was  need  for  a 
great  many  changes.  There  was  need 
for  land  reform.  I  think  there  was 
economic  exploitation  of  the  people.  I 
believe  some  of  the  American  interests 
were  involved  in  it.  I  am  unhappy  about 
that  situation. 

What  Mr.  Castro  needs  to  understand 
is  that  this  country  is  dedicated  to 
human  freedom  There  is  a  great  belief 
in  America  for  social  justice.  We  re- 
spond to  the  pleas  of  people  who  want 
justice,  and  we  do  not  respond  to  the 
angry  tirades  of  people  who  seek  to 
blackmail  us.  whether  they  wear  beards 
or  not.  whether  they  have  hair  or  are 
baldheaded,  whether  they  are  thin  or 
fat.  whether  they  come  from  Havana  or 


from  Moscow.    I  think  we  ought  to  make 
Diat   manifestly  clear 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1 
more  minute? 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
Mr    YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President. 
I  ttxank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  that  distinction.    I  agree 
with  the  distinction. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  all  the 
sacrifices  of  the  American  farmers  made 
in  the  past.  In  order  to  permit  the  farm- 
ers of  Cuba  to  get  the  quota  of  sugar 
and  to  obtain  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing. What  I  am  complaining  about  is 
the  fact  that  the  Castro  government  is 
taking  American  dollars,  in  the  form  of 
a  double  price  the  American  consumers 
pay  for  sugar,  and  is  buying  arms 
abroad  and  stacking  those  arms  in  Cuba, 
carrying  on  a  tirade  of  propaganda  and 
abuse  against  us  all  around  the  world, 
based  upon  an  economy  which  was  built 
from  the  sacrifices  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, in  two  ways.  First,  we  have  denied 
to  the  American  farmers  the  right  to 
raise  the  s  igar  beets.  Second,  we  have 
been  paying  a  double  price  for  sugar  to 
Cuba,  to  help  build  up  the  Cuban 
economy. 

We  have  also  helped  to  build  up  a 
prosperous  economy  for  Cuba.  The 
tourists  have  helped  to  build  the  great 
hotels  and  resorts. 

As  a  result  of  all  our  efforts,  we  are 
being  abused  around  the  world  by  this 
dictator,  who  is  trying  to  turn  the  Carib- 
bean into  an  armed  lake  of  invasion  and 
countcrinvasion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    In  the  very  begin- 
ning we  had  a  little  something  to   do 
with  respect  to  Cuban  freedom,  also. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH      Yes. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  the  greatest 
gift  any  nation  can  receive.    After  free- 
dom was  attained  we  provided  economic 
cooperation,  which  I  should  like  to  see 
continued,  if  there  were  mutual  respect. 
Several  Senators  addres,sed  the  Chair. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY      Mr.    President,    I 
yield  next  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr   MoFsrl.     Then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rose 
primarily  to  commend  very  highly  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the  speech 
he  is  making  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon.  I  think  it  is  a  speech 
which  needed  to  be  made. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  knows, 
as  a  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  has  followed  a  course  he 
has  endeavored  to  follow  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  Tlie  Sen- 
ator also  knows  that  we  have  not  been 
very  successful  in  the  Foreign  Relation.-- 
Committee  in  implementing  some  of  the 
recommendations  which  the  Senator 
from  Muinesota  made  this  afternoon. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  get 
those  recommendations  before  the  pub- 
lic, because  we  are  going  to  have  other 
foreign  aid  bills  and  other  foreign  policy 
bills  come  before  us.  The  more  support 
we  can  get  in  the  country  for  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Senator  has  taken  this 
afternoon  the  better  will  be  our  hope  for 
support  In  the  committee. 
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As  chairman  of  the  sulKommittee  of 
the  committee  which  deals  with  Latin- 
American  affairs.  I  am  in  the  process  of 
preparing  a  statement  on  Cuban  prob- 
lems, as  I  see  those  problems,  which  I 
had  expected  to  deliver  to  the  Senate 
before  we  adjourned.  However,  if  we 
are  going  to  recess,  I  may  cover  the  mat- 
ter by  way  of  a  public  release  and  then 
go  into  detail  after  August  8  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  have  only  one  caveat  which  I  wish 
to  make  this  afternoon,  which  may 
represent  some  difference  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  not  in  objective  but 
in  procedure. 

I  have  not  yet  reached  the  conclusion 
that  I  shall  vote  to  give  the  discretionary 
power  to  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United 
States  to  change  sugar  quotas,  for  the 
reason  that  I  think  it  is  basically  a  legis- 
lative problem.  I  know  of  nothing  about 
the  problem  which  is  so  complex  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
delegate  to  the  Chief  Executive  what,  to 
a  degree,  in  my  judgment,  at  least,  is  a 
legislative  function.  I  think  we  have 
the  job,  as  a  Congress,  of  determining 
what  the  legislation  should  be  in  respect 
to  our  sugar  p>olicy. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota 
knows,  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
raised  my  voice  in  opposition  to  vesting 
more  and  more  discretionary  power  in  a 
President.  It  has  been  true  whether 
there  was  a  Democratic  President  or  a 
Republican  President  involved. 

I  wish  the  Senate  were  more  inclined 
to  reserve  judgment  as  to  what  the  final 
position  should  be  on  the  sugar  matter 
from  the  standF>oint  of  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  applying  final  judgment.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  congressional 
procedure  and  congresisonal  judgment, 
because  I  think  this  is  basically  a  matter 
of  legislative  policy  and  not  executive 
policy  at  all. 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferring more  and  more  and  more  power 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  Castro  himself.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  every  word  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  said.  I  made  the 
first  spveech  about  Castro  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes 

Mr.  MORSE.  Shortly  after  Castro 
came  into  power,  I  protested  the  Castro 
blood  baths."  Oh.  what  criticism  I  re- 
ceived for  using  the  term  "blood  baths." 
Representation  was  made,  even  by  some 
in  the  Congress,  that  the  victims  re- 
ceived military  trial,  though  the  intelli- 
gence reports  on  which  I  based  my 
speech  showed  many  of  these  victims 
were  confronted  with  a  so-called  mili- 
tary squad  which  in  effect  arrested  them 
and  within  30  minutes  killed  them. 
Within  30  minutes  these  victims  were 
corpses  in  a  trench  grave. 

Senators  will  remember  I  made  my 
plea  then,  that  if  Castro  believed  in  the 
procedure  of  freedom  and  democracy  he 
would  have  applied  the  principles  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  as  to  the  trial  of  war 
prisoners.  I  did  not  agree  he  ought  to 
be  given  an  out  on  the  basis  of  a  tech- 
nicality, that  the  Geneva  Convention 
applied  to  prisoners  l.vken  by  one  sov- 
ereign power  In  a  war  with  another  sov- 


ereign p>ower  and  did  not  cover  civil  war 
prisoners.  I  said  then,  and  I  repeat 
today,  all  the  more  moral  reason  why 
Castro  should  have  applied  those  pro- 
cedural protections  to  Cubans  arrested, 
seized,  or  captured  in  the  civil  war 

I  shall  not  review  again  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention,  other  than  to 
point  out  that  each  prisoner  under  the 
Geneva  Convention  is  entitled  to  2 
weeks — not  30  minutes — to  prepare  his 
defense  with  regard  to  any  charges 
brought  against  him  as  a  war  prisoner. 

The  ticker  tape  this  afternoon  shows 
these  renewed  and  new  threats  of  Castro. 
I  think  he  ought  to  be  told  very  clearly 
that  Americans  do  not  surrender  to 
blackmail.  Americans  cannot  be  threat- 
ened the  way  he  Ls  seeking  to  threaten 
them,  when  he  does  not  have  a  case  to 
stand  on. 

I  close  by  saying  that  once  more  we 
must  demonstrate  a  maximum  of  patient 
understanding  of  the  Cuban  p>eople,  be- 
cause they  are  a  great  reservoir  of  good 
will  and  friendship  for  us.  I  still  think 
we  should  try  to  get  as  many  of  these 
issues  as  we  can  before  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  say  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  "Cuba 
belongs  to  the  Organization,  too.  We  are 
willing,  through  tribunals  to  be  set  up  by 
the  Organization,  to  have  you  pass  judg- 
ment on  our  protest."  If  we  do  so.  I  am 
satisfied  that  we  shall  be  able  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  Castro  will  not 
follow  that  rule  of  law.  He  will  not  ac- 
cept a  plan  that  would  submit  his  pro- 
posals to  judicial  minds  for  adjudication. 
I  think  we  should  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  we  are  not  seeking  to  respond 
to  Castro  by  using  his  devices,  but  we 
wish  first  to  make  our  plea  to  the  world 
that  we  are  willing  to  follow  peaceful 
procedures.  But  if  he  continues  with 
procedures  that  are  not  peaceful,  then  he 
must  know  that  there  is  a  limit  to  our 
patience. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  first  wish  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  very  responsive  and  re- 
sponsible comments.  We  are  privileged 
to  have  in  the  Senate  one  who  has  given 
much  time  and  effort  and  great  ability 
to  the  study  of  Latin  American  affairs, 
and  particiilarly  the  problems  in  Cuba. 
I  refer  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse]. 

I  hor>e  that  we  in  the  Senate  will 
listen  very  carefully  to  the  Senators 
recommendations.  I  say  that  with  all 
sincerity,  because  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  does  not  have  as  intimate  a 
knowledge  of  these  problems  as  does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  I  have  great 
regard  for  his  judgment.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  eminently  correct  in 
his  first  analysis  of  the  Castro  regime. 
I  rem'^mber  his  speeches,  and  I  remember 
the  controversy  over  the  speeches.  The 
Senator  was  right  then,  and  he  has  been 
proven  even  more  so  now. 

I  thank  him  for  his  observations  and 
particularly  his  latter  remarks  about  the 
use  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  very  im- 
portant, and  it  will  be  more  iniportant 
when  we  sense  what  the  Communist 
propretganda  offensive  is  in  Latin 
America. 


Some  of  my  colleagues  were  not 
present  when  I  began  my  speech  today, 
but  at  that  time  I  pointed  out  what  Red 
China  IS  doing  m  Latm  America.  Red 
China  today  has  the  most  F>owerful  prop- 
aganda offensive  in  the  world  in  Latin 
America,  and  it  has  become  the  major 
force  of  proi>aganda  in  that  area  of  the 
world.  There  has  been  a  200-percent 
increase  over  last  year  in  terms  of  its 
radio  programs,  and  it  has  broadcast 
10  times  as  many  hours  to  Latin 
America  as  has  the  United  States.  This 
is  only  the  beginning.  Whereas  Red 
China  had  4  ti*ansmitters  2  years  ago.  it 
now  has  22.  Powerful  programs  are 
beamed  into  the  Latin  American  areas. 
In  Latin  America  alone  there  is  a  $200 
million  propaganda  effort  by  the  Sino- 
Russian  Communist  bloc,  plus  the 
Castro  effort. 

It  is  more  than  our  total  effort  It  is 
just  beginning.  These  figures  have  been 
carefully  checked.  This  speech  has  been 
in  the  process  of  preparation  for  about 
a  month  off  and  on.  I  have  had  the  fig- 
ures checked  with  the  responsible  agen- 
cies of  our  Government  and  with  private 
groups  so  that  I  could  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate what  I  thought  were  more  than  opin- 
ions. The  judgments  and  conclusions  I 
draw  are  my  own.  but  the  facts  are 
substantiated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  think  the  out- 
standing and  tragic  fact  about  the  Cuban 
situation  is  that  for  the  first  time  in 
nearly  a  centuiT  and  a  half  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  been  circumvented.  It  has 
been  breached.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
will  be  completely  nullified  if  the  totali- 
tarian p>owers  can  move  into  other  Latin 
American  nations  as  they  have  moved 
into  Cuba  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
soldier,  without  indeed  firing  a  shot,  but 
nonetheless  taking  effective  control  and 
creating  Communist  totalitarian  govern- 
ments in  this  hemisphere. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  pointed  out.  we  have 
very  strong  historic  and  sentimental  ties 
with  Cuba.  We  not  only  helped  to  free 
Cuba.  We  actually  freed  Cuba.  Ameri- 
cans fought  and  bled  and  died  there  for 
Cuban  freedom.  Not  only  did  Teddy 
Roosevelt  write  histoiT  there,  but  many 
other  Americans,  including  Cordell  Hull, 
who  was  captain  of  a  Tennessee  com- 
pany, and  others  fought  for  Cuban 
freedom. 

For  a  while  we  retained  a  kind  of  tute- 
lage under  the  Piatt  amendment  to  help 
the  Cubans  establish  themselves  econom- 
ically. During  the  Franklin  Roosevelt 
administration,  at  Montevideo,  in  1933  at 
the  seventh  Pan  American  Conference  to 
which  I  was  the  adviser  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation, we  made  three  basic  recommen- 
dations which  were  carried  out.  and  were 
important  to  the  improvement  of  our  re- 
lations with  our  neighbors  to  the  south, 
particularly  to  Cuba. 

One  was  to  multilateralize  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  to  make  it  'a  joint  con- 
cern" of  all  the  American  Republics — not 
merely  a  unilateral  effort.     The  Monroe 
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Doctrine  wa.s  strenethened  thereoy.  Th-- 
second  recommendation  was  to  abjure 
armed  mtervention— the  sending  of  Ma- 
rines :nu3  our  neighboring  countnes:  the 
'■gur.boat  diplomacy."  which  had  regret- 
tably been  US  policy  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century 

The  third  reccmmendalu.n  v.  is  the 
abrogation  of  the  Piatt  amendm-:.t  ao 
to  Cuba  We  should  rot  r^^^ret  that  ac- 
tion— It  was  na;ht — alth  vj^h  the  conse- 
quences today  m.'.y  app''-ir  extremely 
disastrous, 

I  think  this  i.s  one  of  the  most  serious 
situations  in  the  troubled  world  that  we 
now  face  It  is  At  our  doorstep  I  a-iree 
with  my  friend  from  Minnesota  that  we 
ought  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  How- 
ever, the  f^nal  responsibiUty  is  ours,  if  we 
allow  communism — in  the  shape  of  a 
Moscow  satellite — to  establish  itself  at 
our  do-^r  If  -^e  are  menaced  with  Rus- 
sian bases  and  Chmese  military  bases  in 
this  hem. sphere,  we  must  either  act  or 
abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  That  is 
unthinkable.  That  must  not  happen. 
But  I  do  not  trust  this  administration, 
judging  from  its  many  fumbles  and 
blunders,  which  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr  FYtBRinHTi  pointed  out  yes- 
terday, to  rescue  us  from  this  disaster. 
It  has  lost  Cuba.  In  order  to  secure  re- 
sults. Coneress  should  take  action.  I 
agret  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr 
Morse!  that  this  is  not  a  matter— namely 
our  future  actions  in  regard  to  Cuba — 
that  we  can  delegate  wholly  to  the  ad- 
ministration It  ha.s  so  fumbled  and  so 
blunder  'd  and  so  diminished  the  prestige 
and  influence  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  that  we  can  no  longer  feel  safe  in 
Its  hands.  I  think  the  Congress  should 
take  affirmative  action  on  these  matters. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  shall  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Yoik. 

Mr  J.^Vriri  Mr  P.r^sident.  first  I 
wish  to  conipiiment  tlie  Senator  upon 
his  speech  a.s  it  relates  to  the  fimda- 
mental  issue  of  com.T:iunication.  We  are 
spending  too  little  money.  We  are  not 
acting  vigorously  and  effectively  enough. 
commensurate  with  the  problem.  We 
have  a  blueprint  for  action  to  implement 
the  suggestions  of  the  distin^ai.shed  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  by  a  distinguished 
leader  in  the  communications  field,  Gen- 
era] Sarnoff.  the  head  of  RCA,  who  for 
years  has  been  urging  that  we  spend  as 
much  as  $3  billion  a  year.  That  amount 
of  money  will  be  required  to  do  the  job 
in  terms  of  communications  and  getting 
the  truth  and  our  point  of  view  across 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  is  saying 
now  bears  out  the  effort  which  was 
made  on  this  floor  about  3  years  ago  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  my- 
self and  others  when  we  were  up  in 
arms  about  tearing  to  shreds  the  USLA. 
While  we  are  talking  about  what  the 
Congress  should  and  should  not  do.  and 
before  we  go  overboard  on  any  theory 
that  our  foreign  policy  must  be  con- 
ducted by  Congre.ss,  which  cannot  be 
done,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  huve  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  very  ef- 
fective whf-n  it  coraes  to  the  financing 
of  the  USIA. 


Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr  JAVTT3.  In-^^tead  of  tearing  it 
to  bits,  let  u.-;  do  first  thin;:s  first,  where 
we  have  the  authority  rather  thaii  reach 
out  for  executive  powt-r,  with  v,hirh  we 
could  make  an  even  much  more  serious 
bumble  than  even  the  bumbiers.  assum- 
•.i\ii  t.hat  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTJ  is  right,  with  which  I  do 
not  happen  to  agree. 

I  should  Like  to  make  one  further 
point.  First.  I  should  like  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mmnesota  for  settmg  off 
the  discussion.  He  is  always  provoca- 
tive, and  this  is  a  very  fine  day  on  which 
to  discuss  this  subject. 

We  are  appalled  to  the  point  that  our 
blood  boUs  to  see  the  insulting  brazen - 
ness  of  this  man  Castro,  who  is  trading 
on  a  tyranny  of  weakness.  Cuba  is  a 
small  country.  It  is  a  country  that  in 
our  terms  is  practically  defenseless.  His 
actions  are  a  tyranny  of  weakness.  In 
effect,  he  say:;.  "Come  and  step  on  me. 
Then  you  will  really  be  in  trouble  with 
the  whole  world." 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  we  must  rest  our  case  in  collective 
action  and  the  OAS.  of  course,  is  the 
logical  agency.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, myself,  and  all  other  Senators  who 
have  spoken  on  this  subject,  can  get  the 
administration  to  go  to  the  OAS.  know- 
ing that  it  has  the  backing  of  Congress, 
and  make  this  subject  a  militant  col- 
lective cause.  This  to  my  mind  is  the 
best  idea. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor, because  he  is  very  sophisticated  in 
foreign  affairs,  that  we  should  remember 
that  we  have  bases  abroad,  which  the 
Russians  think  justify  their  putting  a 
base  in  Cuba.  They  will  argue,  if  they 
try  to  establish  a  base  in  Cuba,  "what  are 
you  complaining  about  when  you  have 
bases  in  Japan,  Okinawa.  Germany,  and 
elsewhere?" 

Of  course  we  say  we  are  not  aggres- 
sive. We  say  they  are  the  aggressors, 
and  we  say  that  what  we  are  doing  Ls 
protecting  the  fit-e  world  by  its  invita- 
tion. Therefore,  let  tis  carry  the  same 
policy  over  to  the  Americas.  It  will  forti- 
fy our  case,  if  we  take  vigorous  action — 
and  we  should  and  we  will,  if  the  Rus- 
sians move  in  respect  of  Cuba — to  have 
the  backing  of  all  the  American  States. 

I  should  like  fmally  to  say  this  to  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota.  I  know  he 
is  very  critical  of  the  administration, 
just  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRJcHT]  has  been  critical,  with  re- 
spect to  our  foreign  policy.  However, 
I  should  Like  to  have  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  examine  the  statement  of 
policy  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  Cuba  on  January  26  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  in- 
terrupt the  able  Senator  from  Ne*  York 
to  say  that  I  wish  it  to  be  very  clear 
that  I  have  not  criticized  the  adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  its  policies  in 
Cuba.  This  has  been  a  very  difficult  situ- 
ation in  respect  of  Cuba.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  should  stand  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  criticize  if  he  does  not  have  an- 


other alternative  to  offer.  Of  course,  any 
.Senator  may  lise  in  the  Senate  and  criti- 
cize to  his  hearts  content.  He  can  do 
iL  whether  he  has  an  alternative  to  offer 
or  not.  However,  I  believe  that  in  all 
honesty  if  anyone  is  going  to  be  critical, 
he  should  have  a  solution  to  offer. 

I  believe  that  in  the  instance  cf  Cuba 
the  forbearance  and  patience  and  mod- 
eration and  almost  the  willingness  to 
take  abu.se  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration Lb  something  that  I  have  not 
criticized   but,   rather,  commended. 

It  affords  an  opportumty  to  us  in  Con- 
gress to  try  to  work  cooperatively  with 
the  administration  in  connection  with 
a  program  that  will  advance  American 
policy,  not  merely  executive  policy  or 
congressional  policy.  I  believe  this  can 
be  done  by  the  kind  of  discussion  we  are 
having  in  the  Senate  today,  and.  by  a 
refinement  of  ideas  through  open  discus- 
sion, support  the  administration,  if  we 
want  to  proceed  through  collective  action 
through  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  In  fact.  I  believe  we  can  mitiate 
that  kind  of  activity  by  our  discussion 
here. 

Of  course.  I  have  been  a  critic  on  many 
occasions  of  the  administration'B  foreign 
r)olicy.  but  not  as  to  the  program  so  much 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  applied. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  is  an  objec- 
tive student  of  the  subject,  and  he  too 
has  been  critical,  on  occasion,  but  in  the 
main  has  been  a  valiant  defender.  We 
do  have  different  points  of  view.  I  do  not 
say  that  if  the  Senator  holds  a  different 
point  of  view  from  that  of  Hubert  Hum- 
f  HRrv.  he  is  necessarily  wrong.  It  merely 
means  that  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
convince  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  more  point.  It  relates  to  the  decla- 
ration to  which  I  have  referred.  It  waa 
considered  and  it  was  temperate.  It 
also  made  very  clear  what  we  would  and 
would  not  tolerate.  I  should  hke  to  add 
one  other  point  to  the  fortification  of 
the  position  of  our  Government  and  of 
our  country  in  respect  of  Cuba,  and  that 
is  that  it  should  not  shrink  from  the 
possibility  of  spianking  this  child  if  it 
should  get  completely  out  of  hand.  We 
cannot  be  mawkish  about  it. 

The  real  virtue  of  the  statement  of 
January  26,  1960,  was  that  it  provided: 
"If  you  make  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  us.  and  if  It  involves  the  security  of 
our  country  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, we  may  have  to  act."  So  if  we 
give  the  administration  that  kind  of 
understanding  of  our  views,  that  we  are 
prepared  for  that  too.  that  can  be  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Ls  the  way  I  like 
to  have  Congress  proceed,  even  in  re- 
.spect  of  sugar.  Let  Mr.  Castro  be 
brazen.  Let  him  threaten.  We  must 
pursue  the  even  tenure  of  our  ways 
That  is  not  required  of  our  enemies. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  We  can  also 
support  our  friends.  We  have  a  great 
many  friends  In  Latin  America.  There 
are  a  great  many  governments  in  Latin 
America  that  are  friendly  to  us.  The 
other  day  we  had  as  a  visitor  Ln  the 
Senate  the  Prime  Minister  of  Peru,  a 
friend  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but 
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al.so  a  f I  lend  of  the  Penivian  people. 
We  have  many  friends  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  if  Mr.  Ca.stro  can  get  by 
with  his  tirades  over  his  propaganda 
system  and  get  his  propaganda  into 
Latin  America,  abusing  and  insulting 
everyone  who  stands  in  ins  way,  and  at 
the  same  time  let  him  blackmail  us,  we 
will  lose  our  friends. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  Let  us  move  into  the  situation 
on  a  collective  security  basis  in  terms  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  Uiank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Unfortunately  I  was 
called  out  of  the  Chamber  durmg  the 
first  part  of  the  Senators  statement 
Did  I  correctly  understand  that  one  of 
the  Senator  s  recommendations  is  for  us 
to  vigorously  urge  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  take  action  in  regard 
to  this  matter? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  This  was  not  the 
specific  recommendation  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  con.sensus  of  a  number  of  Senators 
as  they  discussed  tiie  matter  relating  to 
Cuba  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  a 
multilateral  approach  rather  than  a  uni- 
lateral approach.  In  other  words  we 
should  strengthen  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  rather  than  take  inde- 
pendent action. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  a^ree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. The  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr 
SuATHEssl  and  I  had  a  colloquy  on  this 
subject  2  or  3  days  ago.  I  emphatically 
urged  at  that  time  that  a  multilateral 
approach  be  taken.  The  Senator  from 
Florida,  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
knowns.  has  been  very  .-ictive  in  this 
field  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  I 
believe,  is  in  agreement  with  this  policy. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr  KEATING  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much.  I,  too.  pay  my  resp>ects 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who  has 
surely  done  a  distmguLshed  job  of  study- 
ing Latin  American  coimtries  and  mak- 
ing constructive  recommendations 

Mr.  KEATING.  He  Is  concerned,  as  is 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  about  our 
many  fine  friends  in  this  vital  area. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY    Yes. 

Mr  KEATING.  Like  Peru,  which  the 
Senator  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  They  natiu-ally  feel 
tliat  they  are  not  being  well  treated  when 
we  give  subsidies  to  a  country  which  Is 
attacking  us  all  of  the  time,  as  compared 
with  others,  who  aL«o  have  siogar  to  ex- 
port and  do  not  receive  a  subsidy  from 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  thing  that 
struck  me  most  in  my  meeting  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  his  single-minded  dedi- 
cation of  purpo.sc.  He  knows  what  he 
wants.  And  he  knows  how  to  get  there. 
As  far  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  concerned, 
there  Is  going  to  be  no  Ideological  dis- 
armament. In  fact,  my  guess  is  that  we 
are  only  seeing  the  beginning  of  what  is 
really  going  to  be  an  all-out  propaganda, 
cultural,  and  economic  offensive. 


The  next  question  that  arises,  then,  is 
how  do  we  respond  to  this  massive  as- 
sault? 

Surely,  we  cannot  be  content  with  tak- 
ing second  place  to  the  Soviets.  I  am 
not  proud  that  they  staked  out  the  moon 
first:  and  that  their  economic  growth 
rate  is  three  times  ours.  Nor  can  we 
close  our  eyes  to  their  amazing  achieve- 
ments in  science,  technology,  and  educa- 
tion— or  that  they  produce  twice  as  many 
engineers  as  we  do.  And  I  am  not  proud 
that  they  are  muscling  us  out  of  the  ball 
park  in  the  propaganda  and  cultural 
realm.  I,  frankly,  am  humiliated — con- 
cerned, and  determined  to  do  something 
about  it. 

What  then,  would  be  my  program  in 
the  ideological  war?  It  would  incor- 
porate five  points: 

Point  1 :  Propaganda  cannot  stand  on 
its  own  two  legs.  In  order  for  it  to  be 
effective  propaganda,  it  must  have  a  con- 
structive E>olicy  to  espouse.  Words  must 
be  linked  to  deeds.  And  the  combination 
of  deeds  and  words  speak  more  elo- 
quently and  lastingly  than  either  alone 
or  both  uncoordinated. 

And  so  item  No.  1  on  my  agenda 
would  be  to  form  a  more  effective  policy. 
We  must  initiate  Instead  of  react.  We 
must  see  opporturuties,  and  not  only 
problems.  We  must  be  master  of  events, 
rather  than  events  being  the  master  of 
us.  We  must  make  and  write  history, 
rather  than  having  it  made  and  written 
for  us  by  others. 

We  must  put  the  search  for  a  mean- 
ingful and  fully  controlled  disarmament 
plan  at  the  very  heart  of  our  foreign 
policy.  We  must  use  our  great  agri- 
cultural abundance  as  an  effective  in- 
•strument  of  foreign  poUcy.  We  must 
make  It  clear  to  the  imderdeveloped 
nations  that  we  will  join  with  them  in 
all-out  assatilt  on  poverty,  disease,  hun- 
ger, and  illiteracy. 

But  if  we  are  to  champion  the  cause 
of  people,  progress,  and  peace,  we  must 
set  the  example  at  home.  In  a  most 
urgent  and  direct  sense,  civil  rights  is 
not  only  a  domestic  question,  but  it  is 
also  a  cold  war  question.  Two-thirds  of 
the  people  of  the  world  have  colored 
skins.  When  a  racial  incident  occurs  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  not  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  the  local  residents  or 
the  NAACP.  For  Uterally  miln..yns  of 
persons  in  thousands  of  places  are  look- 
ing in. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  our  racial 
question  is  liTetrievably  caught  in  the 
spotlight  of  world  attention.  There  is  no 
ducking  away  from  it.  And  so  let  us 
stop  thinking  of  it  as  a  problem  and 
start  thinking  of  it  as  an  opportunity,  a 
challenge.  Let  us  show  the  world  that  a 
mosaic  of  peoples  and  races  can  live 
harmoniously  together  in  equahiy  and 
freedom.  That  is  our  supreme  domestic 
challenge.  Let  us  demonstrate  tliat 
when  our  Information  Service  talks 
about  freedom,  we  want  it  not  only  for 
export,  but  also  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

Point  2;  We  must  invest  more  on  our 
information  effort.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  CommunisUs  spend  any- 
where between  15  to  30  times  as  much 
as  we  do  In  this  field.  The  Russian.s 
spent  more  on  a  single  propaganda  ef- 


fort— tlie  Moscow  Youth  Festival — than 
we  did  on  our  whole  yearly  budget  for 
USIA. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Rus- 
sians spend  at  least  three  times  sis  much 
money  jamming  Voice  of  America  as  we 
do  transmitting  the  broadcasts. 

We  are  the  greatest  advertising  coun- 
try in  the  world.  We  spend  more  on 
advertising  and  public  relations  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

We  spend  more  money  on  advertising 
co.smetics  than  we  do  on  the  entire  In- 
foiTnation  program  to  save  the  free 
world.  We  spend  more  money  and  time 
to  make  our  girls  look  prettier  than  we 
do  in  ti-ying  to  hft  the  face  of  humanity 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  spend  more 
money  to  advertise  beer  and  whisky  than 
we  do  on  the  information  program  for 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  sp>end 
more  money  selling  cigarettes,  with  or 
without  filters,  than  we  do  in  trying  to 
filter  through  the  Iron  Curtain  some 
ideas  about  democracy.  So  when  I  hear 
Americans  say,  "We  cannot  afford  tliis," 
I  do  not  buy  the  idea.  It  depends  on  w  hat 
we  want.  It  depends  on  whether  we  want 
to  advertise  a  cigarette  more  than  we 
want  to  bring  enlightenment  to  human- 
ity. It  depends  on  whether  we  are  more 
interested  in  lipstick,  perfume,  powder, 
and  rouge  than  we  are  in  elimuiatiug  the 
Fled  menace  from  the  eai-th. 

I  certainly  want  to  encourage  the 
beauty  of  our  women,  even  though  they 
are  beautiful  without  using  cosmetics. 
But  I  suggest  that  we  can  have  both. 
We  can  provide  pink  Uiis  for  om-  girls 
and  also  eliminate  the  Red  specter  from 
the  world.  We  can  do  both.  But  we 
shall  have  to  make  up  our  mind  seri- 
ously to  pay  for  it.  To  put  it  simply. 
Americans  have  not  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  are  in  trouble.  Many  studies 
have  been  made.  We  have  had  the 
Gaither  report  and  the  Rockefeller  re- 
port and  many  other  reports.  But  we 
do  not  believe  them.  We  do  not  believe 
we  are  being  nibbled  at.  Some  people 
think  we  are  being  tickled  as  we  are  be- 
in?  chipped.  Therefore,  we  have  not 
taken  the  challenge  seriously. 

Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  aie 
:eally  not  sacrificing.  We  have  a  high 
standard  of  living,  and  that  high  stand- 
ard of  living  has  not  been  jeopardized 
either  by  the  national  security  program 
of  armament  or  the  foreign -aid  program 
of  economic,  technical,  and  cultural 
assistance  and  information. 

When  the  United  States  of  America 
thinks  It  is  more  important  to  advertise 
luxuries  than  it  is  to  teLl  the  truth  about 
freedom,  then  freedom  is  in  Uouble.  No 
one  ought  to  know  that  better  than 
Members  of  Congress.  One  of  the  great 
problems  in  this  country  is  that  when 
we  talk  about  a  budget  we  talk  only  about 
the  National  or  the  Federal  budget.  We 
would  be  better  off  if  we  analyzed  the 
total  budget  of  the  Nation  to  see  what 
we  have  in  the  way  of  our  resources. 

Our  financial  resources  are  not  being 
properly  spent  in  terms  of  public  facil- 
ities for  a  growing  America.  They  are 
not  being  spent  in  terms  of  assistance 
to  the  free  world. 

I  can  say,  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  unless  the  United 
States  can  maintain  a  leadership  which 
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will  inspire  the  American  people  to  make 
a  great'-r-  -ncrifice  for  our  freedom,  our 
freed,  rr.  .-  .:.  mortal  peril.  There  will 
bt-  rr.  :-  Cubas:  there  will  be  more  in- 
Cidei.L,  I.KC  the  incident  in  Japan.  There 
will  be  more  trouble.  There  will  be  more 
.shootinK  in  the  Straits  of  Formosa  and 
the  offshore  islands.  We  shall  be  under 
constant  harassment,  because  the  Com- 
munists have  made  up  their  minds  that 
we  do  not  take  them  seriously,  except 
for  purposes  of  oratory.  The  Commu- 
nists have  made  up  their  minds  that  as 
long  as  they  keep  nibbling  at  us  and 
chipping  at  us.  we  will  never  really  face 
up  to  the  nature  of  their  challenge. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  statement  by 
a  former  U.S.  Senator  from  California, 
a  minority  leader,  a  great  patriot.  Wi}- 
liam  Knowland.  who  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Communists  were 
engaged  in  what  he  called  Operation 
Nibble  I  added  to  that  discussion  that 
I  had  the  feeling  that  the  Communists 
did  not  intend  to  blow  us  to  pieces.  They 
do  not  intend  to  blow  us  apart  or  blow 
the  world  to  pieces.  They  intended  to 
pick  It  up  piece  by  piece.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  former  minority  leader  meant 
when  he  spoke  of  Operation  Nibble. 

The  Communists  are  nibbling  in  Latin 
America.  They  are  nibbling  in  Africa. 
They  are  nibbling  in  Asia. 

I  regret  to  have  to  say  these  things. 
No  one  wishes  the  new  nation  states 
more  success  and  happiness  than  does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Yet  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  in  the 
United  Stales  do  not  understand  the 
Communist  challenge.  Until  we  do,  we 
will    never   win. 

Foreifcjn  aid  is  not  the  sole  answer.  I 
support  foreign  aid  and  will  support  the 
program  when  it  comes  before  lis  again 
for  appropriation.  But  we  cannot  spend 
enou^jh  money  in  the  world  to  save  the 
world  from  its  utter  destruction  or  from 
being  taken  over  by  sinister  forces. 
What  IS  needed  is  to  present  the  nature 
of  this  struggle.  The  nature  of  it  is  total. 
Everyth.ng  counts:  everything  is  mean- 
ingful. 

When  the  United  States  begins  to 
understand  it  is  as  important  to  project 
into  the  minds  of  men  an  idea  as  it  is  to 
propel  into  outer  space  a  space  vehicle. 
then  that  day  we  will  start  to  win  the 
cold  war.  However,  so  long  as  we  seem 
to  think  the  cold  war  will  be  won  by  the 
nation  which  can  maintain  an  air  alert: 
by  the  nation  that  can  put  the  greatest 
number  of  planes  into  the  air  in  a  given 
number  of  minutes:  so  long  as  we  be- 
lieve the  cold  war  can  be  won  simply 
by  throwing  projectiles  into  outer  space. 
that  will  spell  our  defeat.  We  must 
understand  that  it  is  more  important  to 
penetrate  the  minds  of  men  than  it  is  to 
penetrate  outer  space. 

Wi'.at  we  have  been  doing  has  been  to 
sub.'-titute  a  checkbook  for  idealism.  We 
have  been  substituting  greenbacks  for 
.some  fresh  thinking.  The  world  wants 
today  what  it  has  always  wanted.  It 
wants  a  ray  of  hope  that  offers  the 
promise  of  fulfillment  It  wants  idealism 
and  idealists.  It  wants  ideas,  because 
sheer  brute  power  and  force  are  not 
enough  to  ^\n  what  we  call  the  modem 
cold  war. 


Mr.  President,  we  can  convince  people 
,that  they  should  buy  two  TV  sets  in- 
stead of  one,  or  four  TV  sets  instead  of 
two;  and  that  they  should  get  a  new  car, 
or  two  cars  or  three  cars,  on  10  percent 
down,  although  they  will  still  be  paying 
for  them  2  years  later. 

Yet  in  the  most  important  advertising 
campaign  of  all — that  of  advertising  our- 
selves and  the  democratic  way  of  life — 
we  are  a  poor  second  to  the  Soviets.  We 
spend  SIO  billion  a  year  advertising  our 
products,  which  is  100  times  as  much  as 
we  spend  in  advertising  our  system  of 
government  and  our  way  of  life.  I  think 
that  reveals  where  we  put  our  sense  of 
values.  Apparently  we  believe  it  is  more 
important  to  advertise  a  can  of  beer  than 
it  is  to  advertise  a  good  book  or  an  ex- 
pression of  American  culture  or  an  ex- 
pression of  American  political  idealism. 
So  long  as  the  American  Nation  feels 
it  is  more  important  to  advertise  things 
than  it  is  to  project  and  to  propel  ideas, 
we  shall  be  in  trouble. 

I  should  say  that  any  infonnation  ef- 
fort on  our  part  must  include  careful 
coordination  with  the  other  free  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  right  for  the 
Fi-ench  to  be  going  in  one  direction  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  for  us  to  be  going 
in  another  direction.  Surely,  it  is  not 
right  for  the  British  to  be  going  in  one 
direction  with  their  information  services, 
while  we  go  in  another  direction.  If 
ever  coordination  were  needed  among 
the  allies,  surely  it  is  needed  on  the  in- 
formation front. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  make  my  plea 
in  the  Senate,  as  I  have  done  before  in 
other  areas,  for  coordinated,  unified 
programs  of  information  and  propa- 
ganda, not  only  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  on  the  part  of  the  other 
free  nations  of  the  world.  This  needs  to 
be  done.  Just  as  we  need  effective  mil- 
itary planning  in  SEATO,  the  Southeast 
Asian  Treaty  Organization,  of  which  we 
were  reminded  today  by  the  King  of 
Thailand,  just  as  we  need  coordinated 
military'  planning  and  action  on  the  part 
of  NATO,  as  we  are  reminded  every 
April,  when  we  review  the  NATO  plans 
and  objectives,  more  importantly,  we 
need  coordination  on  the  political,  prop- 
aganda, and  economic  fronts,  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  Without  that, 
we  shall  stand  divided  and  weak.  I  pre- 
dict that  unless  this  kind  of  statesman- 
ship can  be  found,  so  as  to  lead  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  to  pool  their  re- 
sources in  a  common  effort  toward  com- 
mon objectives  and  to  agree  upon  cer- 
tain common  policies,  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  will  suffer  defeat.  A  central- 
ized, powerful  force  cannot  be  defeated 
by  the  dispersal  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
energies  of  free  men  Freedom  does  not 
mean  anarchy.  Freedom  means  respon- 
sible action  in  a  spirit  of  unity  that  is 
arrived    at    out   of   common    consent. 

Mr.  President,  to  state  the  matter  in 
another  way — and  getting  back,  now,  to 
the  subject  of  the  limited  sphere  of  prop- 
aganda— let  me  say  that  we  invest  on 
our  information  budget  only  one-quarter 
of  1  percent  of  the  amount  we  spend  on 
defense.  I  support  a  solid  defense  pos- 
ture: but  what  I  want  to  point  out  is 
that  we  often  treat  the  ideological  war 


as  sort  of  a  preliminary  bout  to  a  mil- 
itary sti-uggle.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  the  final  bout,  the  championship 
match,  may  well  be  in  the  ideological 
arena.     Indeed,  let  us  pray  that  it  is. 

I  am  interested  in  a  balanced  budget. 
But  one  must  start  the  balancing  process 
by  measuring  the  needs.  I  am  even 
more  interested  in  a  balanced  world: 
and  I  say  that  it  is  time  to  stop  giving 
our  infonnation  effort  the  scraps  off  the 
budgetary  table.  An  infonnation  string - 
and-bailing-wire  operation  is  not  good 
enough  for  a  nation  that  has  the  resp>on- 
sibility  of  world  leadership. 

We  must  invest  more  to  replace  our 
antiquated  Voice  of  America  transmit- 
ters, more  for  greatly  expanded  publica- 
tions services,  more  for  audiovisual  aids, 
and  more  for  increased  staffs  in  the 
newly  independent  nations.  In  the 
present  period  of  2  weeks,  nine  African 
nations  are  receiving  their  independence. 
We  must  invest  more — at  least  double 
the  present  rate — for  cultural  presenta- 
tions. We  must  lnve.st  more  for  scholar- 
ships for  foreign  students,  more  for 
bringing  leaders  and  teachers  of  other 
countries  here,  and  more  for  hosting  in- 
ternational meetings. 

Some  people  ask  whether  we — the  most 
incredibly  wealthy  country  in  the  history 
of  mankind — can  afford  to  do  this.  I 
would  like  to  put  the  question  in  another 
way:  Can  we  afford  not  to?  Let  those 
who  are  critics  of  this  investment  policy 
answer  that  question. 

Many  people  ask  me,  "Senator,  why  do 
you  recommend  that  we  spend.  sp>end. 
spend  in  these  areas?  "  In  response,  I 
turn  the  question  on  them,  and  ask  them, 
"What  should  you  recommend^  Do  you 
recommend  that  we  forfeit  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America?  Do  you  favor  doing 
less  than  we  are  doing  now,  or  do  you 
favor  doing  more?"' 

Point  3:  We  must  accord  the  US.  In- 
formation Service  the  resp>ect  and  influ- 
ence that  it  deserves. 

In  my  travels  to  various  countries.  I 
have  found  that,  on  the  whole,  the  USIA 
officers  have  been  a  talented  and  dedi- 
cated lot.  And  yet  USIA.  unlike  the 
State  Department,  is  not  a  career  service. 
This  .should  be  remedied  immediately. 
Our  information  people  have  too  vital  a 
task  to  be  the  second-class  citizens  of 
governmental  service.  We  cannot  at- 
tract the  very  best  if  USIA  is  not  a  career 
service.  A  merit  system  will  jjermit  and 
require  higher  standards. 

Point  4:  We  must  be  continually  scru- 
tinizing our  information  effort  and  re- 
fining our  methods.  Congress  must  be 
vigilant  in  pointing  out  mistakes.  But 
Congress  can  do  this  only  when  there  is 
a  consistent  and  continuing  interest  in 
an  analysis  of  the  Information  Agency, 
its  needs,  its  policies,  its  programs,  and 
its  role  in  American  foreign  policy.  And 
we  must  make  sure  that  our  overall 
information  program  is  always  abreast 
of  the  latest  political  and  technological 
developments. 

Point  5 :  We  commend  and  applaud 
responsible  private  organizations  in  their 
activities  in  the  information,  cultural. 
and  economic  arenas.  The  work  of 
churches,  foundations,  universities,  char- 
itable organizations,  and  American  busi- 


iiesses  has  been  an  effective  part  of  the 
American  message,  and  their  role  dram- 
atizes the  fact  that,  unlike  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  does  not  speak 
with  a  monolithic  voice.  We  must  hope 
they  will  be  able  to  expand  their  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that,  in  addi- 
tion, we  should  commend  the  American 
free  labor  movement  for  Its  vital  work 
on  the  information  front.  American 
trade  unions  can  do  great  work  abroad. 
in  bringing  the  message  of  free  labor  to 
the  peoples  of  tlie  world. 

Point  6:  My  final  point  is  a  new  pro- 
posal that  I  want  to  throw  out  for  your 
consideration.  Mr.  President.  It  will 
alleviate  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  our 
biggest  gaps  in  the  ideological  war.  I 
call  it  Operation  Listen. 

By  Operation  Listen,  I  mean  that  we 
should  not  only  instruct  and  preach  to 
other  countries,  but  we  should  also  be 
willing  to  listen  and  to  leam  from  them. 
Let  me  develop  this  point  for  a  moment. 
Many  Americans  are  baffled  by  the 
phenomenon  of  underdeveloped  nations 
which,  in  their  national  development 
programs,  are  willing  to  accept  our  eco- 
nomic assistance,  but  hesitate  to  accept 
our  friendship.  By  nature,  we  wish  to 
be  liked.  Therefore,  we  are  disturbed  by 
this  seeming  paradox  of  being  resented 
benefactors 

Nations,  like  Individuals,  suffer  from 
inferiority  complexes.  The  le.-.s  devel- 
oped a  nation's  economy,  the  greater  its 
probable  Inferiority  complex,  the  more 
natural  for  it  to  find  excuses  for  not  do- 
ing what  its  more  fortunate  helpmates 
may  want 

The  American  approach  to  foreign  aid 
is  basically  sound.  It  is  well-inten- 
tioned, sincere,  generous,  and  hopeful  of 
reciprocated  friendship,  and  yet  it  un- 
wittingly aggravates  one  national  In- 
feriority complex  after  another. 

With  American  aid  go  American  tech- 
nicians. The  need  is  for  more  than  ma- 
terial assistance.  It  must  be  accom- 
panied by  know-how.  Since  we  can- 
not eliminate  technical  advice  from  our 
foreign  aid  programs,  we  must  take  steps 
to  minimize  its  psychologically  bad  ef- 
fects. This  can  be  done  by  recognizing 
that  there  is  much  in  the  culture  of 
other  nations  from  which  we  can  leam. 
Large  as  we  are,  we  can  profitably  adopt 
the  postu.e  of  listening,  rather  than  al- 
ways telling. 

As  presently  constituted,  our  interna- 
tional exchange  program  is  weighted 
preponderantly  on  the  side  of  bringing 
foreign  leaders  to  the  United  States  in 
order  that  they  might  leam.  not  that 
they  should  instruct  or  entertain. 

Most  of  the  underdeveloped  nations 
are  as  defiantly  proud  of  their  cultural 
heritage  as  they  are  self-consciously 
aware  of  their  material  backwardness. 
They  are  often  new  as  nations,  modem 
political  fragments  of  civilizations  which 
are  nevertheless  old  and  honored.  In 
the  field  of  cultural  accomplishments, 
they  view  America  as  a  Johnny -come- 
lately,  who  still  has  a  lot  to  leam  They 
would  like,  for  a  change,  to  have  Ameri- 
cans learn  something  of  their  culture. 

There  is  a  great  void  in  American 
education.     Wr   know  too  little  of  the 


iustory  and  culture  of  the  Orirnt.  South 
America,  Southeast  Asia,  or  Africa.  And 
much  of  what  we  have  learned  is 
erroneous. 

Many  a  new  and  presently  underde- 
veloped country  would  find  it  a  source 
of  natiorial  pride  and  self-confidence  to 
have  some  of  its  scholars  participate  ac- 
tively in  a  program  of  broader  educa- 
tional horizons  for  Americans;  many  a 
young  nationalist,  perplexed  and  yet  m- 
trigued  by  Uie  game  of  baseball  that  he 
has  seen  American  technicians  playing 
abroad  would  like  to  show  his  strange" 
sport  to  an  appreciative  American  audi- 
ence; many  an  ardent  musician  would 
like  to  bring  his  own  melody  to  American 
music  lovers,  who  would  forget  the 
strangeness  of  the  sound  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  art. 

What  nation  would  not  like  to  send  its 
dance  representatives  to  the  great 
America,  and  what  American  could  fail 
to  be  charmed  by  the  well-performed 
colorful  folk  and  classical  dances  of  an- 
other people? 

The  readiness  of  America  to  listen 
and  learn  could  in  great  measure  offset 
the  necessary  evil  of  our  perpetual  tell- 
ing which  has  to  accompany  our  tech- 
nical assistance  program  abroad. 

This,  then,  would  be  Operation  Listen. 
It  would  not  merely  be  passive  listening. 
It  would  be  active  recognition  of  the 
great  artistic  and  scholarly  contribu- 
tions of  other  nations.  Our  expressed 
desire  to  accept  something  which  others 
can  offer  would  go  far  to  dispel  the  image 
of  American  arrogance  and  self-preoc- 
cupntion. 

Here  then,  is  my  proposal.  It  would 
be  a  logical  continuation  of  my  1956  act 
which  set  up  the  cultural  presentation 
program. 

Our  State  Department  and  USIA 
officials  would,  in  cooperation  with  the 
new  and  emerging  countries,  select  a 
yearly  minimum  of  2.000  persons  to  make 
cultural  contributions  to  the  United 
States.  We  would  bring  them  to  the 
United  States  for  short-term  visits,  en- 
abling them  to  perform  for  high  school 
and  colleuie  audiences,  nonprofit  com- 
munity concert  series,  and  youth  and 
women's  organizations. 

They  would  speak  before  community 
eroups,  teach  in  our  universities,  lecture 
in  our  schools,  and  advise  on  textbooks 
dealing  with  the  cultures  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  they  come. 

The  cost  would  be  minimal,  because 
round-trip  transportation  in  most  cases 
can  be  covered  by  counterpart  funds,  and 
many  of  the  performances  would  draw 
admissions  prices. 

In  short.  Operation  Listen  would  be  a 
two-way  street.  We  can  help  to  mini- 
mize the  unnecessary  sense  of  inferiority 
in  the  underdeveloped  nations.  And  we 
can  enrich  and  strengthen  our  own  cul- 
tural appreciation.  That  is  the  essence 
of  Operation  Listen. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  this:  We 
are  now  in  the  space  age.  It  is  exciting 
talk  Indeed,  this  talk  of  reaching  the 
moon.  I  guess  I  am  interested  in  reach- 
ing the  moon.  But.  frankly.  I  am  even 
more  interested  in  reaching  human  be- 
ings. I  am  interested  in  seeing  that  the 
American    message   of   peace,    freedom. 


and    justice    reaches    every    man    and 
woman  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  wonderful 
anecdote  I  like.  It  is  about  the  old  man 
who  hears  the  clock  strike  13,  and  he 
jumps  up  and  says,  "I  am  going  to  see 
this.    It  has  never  been  this  late  before." 

Well,  it  never  has  been  this  late  be- 
fore. This  decade  of  the  sixties  may  well 
be  the  most  critical  in  our  entire  his- 
tory. It  is  time  to  wake  up  to  the  propa- 
ganda challenge.  It  is  time  to  put  our 
information  and  cultural  programs  into 
high  gear.  It  is  time  for  the  country 
with  the  best  case  to  start  winning  the 
propaganda  war. 

I  strongly  recommend  to  this  country 
that  we  understand  clearly  the  nature 
of  our  competition,  the  seriousness  of 
the  challenge,  the  total  nature  of  that 
challenge,  and  that  we  set  our  house  in 
order,  along  with  other  freedom -loving 
peoples  of  the  world,  in  order  to  win 
this  struggle  for  ideas,  this  battle  for 
the  minds  of  men. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  cc«isent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION 
ACT.    1961 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Flepresentatives  accepting  the  action  on 
certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  12232,  the  legislative  appro- 
priation bill. 

It  wiU  be  my  purpose  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  concur  in  a  certain  amendment, 
and  to  ask  for  a  conference  on  another 
amendment. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcmg  its  action 
on  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  12232,  which  was  read  as 
follows : 
In  the  Housx  of  Represei«tattvis,  VS., 

June  27,  1960. 

Rcsoli>ed,  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1 
through  42.  inclusive,  and  amendments 
numbered  45  through  49.  inclusive,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  12232)  entitled  "An  act  malting 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961 
and  for  other  purposes"; 

That  Uie  House  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment* of  the  Senate  numbered   43   and  50; 

That  the  House  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the   Senate  numbered   44; 

That  the  Hoxise  concur  in  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  51.  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  said  amendment,  add  the 
following: 

"No  funds  made  available  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  sliaU  be  used  to  puy  the  expenses 
of  travel  or  subsistence  for  any  trip  made 
by  any  Senator  or  Representative  between 
the    District    of    Columbia    and    hla   home 

; 
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State  In  the  case  of  a  Senator,  or  his  district 
In  the  case  of  a  Representative,  other  than 
(1)  trips  which  are  specincally  authorized 
by  law  fOT  mileage  or  transportation  expense 
of  Senators  and  Representatives.  (2)  official 
participation  In  the  funeral  services  of  de- 
ceased Senators  or  Representatives,  or  (3) 
official  trips  originating  In  the  Senator's 
State  or  Representatives  district  during  pe- 
riods when  Congress  is  not  In  session." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
give  a  brief  word  of  explanation,  and 
then  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
or  the  Senator  may  seek  the  floor  in  his 
own  right. 

This  is  the  further  conference  report 
on  the  legislative  appropriation  bill,  to 
which  was  added  on  the  floor  the  so- 
called  Williams  amendment,  which  per- 
tains to  expense  accounts  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  necessity  for  filing 
such  accounts.  The  amendment  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  House,  with  cer- 
tain minor  additions  thereto,  and  has 
come  back  to  the  Senate. 

We  took  the  matter  up  this  morning, 
and  a.=!ked  for  a  conference,  but  it  was 
at  a  time  when  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware was  not  present,  and  at  the  Sena- 
tor's request  it  has  been  held  in  abey- 
ance and  the  previous  action  was 
rescinded. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
No.  51 :  that  is.  the  Williams  amendment 
with  slight  appendages  added  by  the 
House. 

I  am  glad  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

M:  WTT,LJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Piesident.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  yielding. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  in  urging  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  so-called  Williams  amend- 
ment, amendment  No.  51. 

The  amendment  added  by  the  House 
improves  the  amendment  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  makes  a  good,  con- 
structive solution  to  a  problem  which  we 
overlooked. 

I  am  glad  both  Houses  are  at  last  ap- 
proving the  legislation  wherein  all  ex- 
penditures by  Members  of  Congress,  by 
congressional  committees,  and  by  em- 
ployees while  on  official  travel  at  home 
or  abroad  must  be  properly  accounted 
for.  itemized,  and  reported  in  the  Con- 
GRESsioN.*L  Record.  I  think  this  is  a  long 
overdue  action.  I  am  proud  we  are  about 
to  take  it.  It  has  been  3  years  since  I 
first  cosponsored  legislation  to  correct 
this  abuse,  and  I  am  glad  that  at  last 
the  job  is  being  done. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
publicity  about  the  abuse  by  certain 
Members  but  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  such  abuses  are  in  the  minority. 
As  one  who  has  been  somewhat  critical 
of  past  proceedings,  I  was  very  much 
interested  to  read  an  article  which  was 
published  in  a  newspaper  the  other  day, 
written  by  John  S.  Knight,  the  publisher 
of  the  Knight  newspapers.  In  this 
article  he  complimented  the  two  writers 
for  his  papers  who  had  done  such  an 
excellent  job  of  bringing  to  our  atten- 
tion some  of  these  abuses.  At  the  same 
tirte,  Mr  Knight  made  special  note  of 
the  fact  that  such  abuses  were  in  the 


minority.  He  pointed  out  that  in  the 
obtaining  of  these  reported  cases  of 
abuse,  which  have  recently  been  brought 
to  our  attention,  the  two  reporters  ex- 
amined over  25,000  expense  vouchers  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  minimizing 
the  abuses  which  have  been  brought  to 
our  attention.  They  were  glaring  exam- 
ples of  abuse  and  an  excellent  job  was 
done  by  the  reporters  in  calling  them  to 
our  attention.  But  I  am  confident  that 
a  full  and  complete  public  disclosure  of 
expenditures  as  required  in  this  bill  will 
prevent  such  abuses  in  the  future. 

The  fact  is  that  when  public  officials 
are  spending  money  on  official  trips 
either  abroad  or  in  the  United  States 
the  money  represents  cash  which  be- 
longs to  the  American  taxpayers.  This 
is  true  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  ap- 
propriated dollars  or  counterpart  funds. 
That  makes  no  difTerence.  All  the 
money  belongs  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. Any  Member  of  Congress  or 
public  official  sp>ending  this  public 
money  on  official  trips,  should  at  least 
render  an  itemized  accounting  and  this 
report  should  be  public  information. 

I  am  glad  to  join  in  urging  that  the 
Senate  accept  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendment.  I  think  the 
Senate  and  the  House  both  have  co- 
operated well  in  enacting  this  necessary 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Willi.m«s1. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  action  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  also  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
We  tried  to  agree  upon  an  amendment 
in  the  Senate.  I  think  we  have  a  very 
fine  amendment.  With  the  language  of 
the  House,  there  may  be  some  loopholes 
we  shall  have  to  close  later,  but  it  is 
good  language  In  order  to  avoid  the 
possibility  in  this  matter  of  having  to  go 
to  a  further  conference,  in  my  opinion 
there  is  no  question  that  we  should 
affii-m  the  action  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President.  I  assure  the  Senate  that 
this  matter  has  been  very  carefully  gone 
over  by  virtually  every  member  of  the 
Legislative  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Originally  there 
was  a  study  of  this  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  H.^yden  1,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MonroneyI.  and  by  me. 
in  addition  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. We  had  a  debate  and  a  discussion, 
and  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  with  reference 
to  the  two  amendments. 

The  amendment  has  now  been  accepted 
by  the  House.  As  I  say.  there  has  been 
the  addition  of  a  minor  proviso.  All  the 
Senate  is  passing  upon  now  in  the  way 
of  new  matter  is  the  new  proviso.     It 


has  been  very  carefully  considered.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
roneyJ  h£is  examined  the  additional  lan- 
guage. I  am  glad  to  yield  row  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr  Piesident,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  consideration  of  the 
bill  and  for  his  willingness  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware,  which  the  Sen- 
ate ratified,  with  the  addition  of  the 
language  by  the  House.  This  brings  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  action  into 
line  in  the  way  of  a  public  accounting 
for  the  funds  Members  spend  for  travel. 
It  brings  the  two  Houses  very  close  in 
line,  which  has  not  been  true  heretofore. 
The  House  will  not  have  the  $12  per 
diem  travel  limitation  within  the  United 
States  which  is  imposed  on  the  Senate, 
and  Hou.'=e  Members  will  be  able  to  turn 
in  the  domestic  travel  publicly  accounted 
for.  but  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
will  account  for  full  travel  expenses  when 
abroad. 

The  most  important  thing  of  all.  how- 
ever, is  the  action  we  took  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  which  I  still  feel  was 
much  more  restrictive  on  travel  expense 
than  the  amendment  we  finally  adopted, 
to  bring  under  control  counterpart  funds 
for  accountability.  There  has  been  no 
excuse  for  the  failure  to  have  i>ersonal 
accountability  for  counterpart  funds, 
which  have  the  same  force  and  effect, 
when  one  is  traveling  abroad,  as  US. 
dollars.  To  account  for  U.S.  dollars  and 
not  to  account  for  counterpart  funds 
leaves  the  matter  so  wide  open  that  it 
would  be  intolerable  on  a  public  account- 
ing basis. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  who  brought 
in  the  amendment  which  we  .supported. 
I  also  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  who  brought  in  another 
amendment  which  the  Senate  chose  to 
agree  to.  Both  are  acceptable.  Ours 
was  more  re.strictive. 

I  am  certainly  happy  to  .<:ee  thai  action 
has  been  taken  in  this  Congress  to  put 
this  regulation  in  proper  form. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  However.  I  must  dis- 
agree with  him  as  to  which  amendment 
is  the  more  restrictive.  We  are  defi- 
nitely approving  the  strongest  amend- 
ment here  today.  This  amendment  as 
approved  by  the  Senate  requires  full  and 
complete  disclosure  of  all  expenditures, 
either  dollars  or  foreign  currencies,  by 
any  Member  of  Congress,  all  congres- 
sional committees,  joint  committees,  and 
interparliamentary  unions  and  all  other 
committee,  and  all  employees  travel- 
ing either  abroad  or  domestically.  The 
amendment  requires  a  complete  and 
itemized  accounting  of  all  expendituies. 
whether  they  be  in  the  form  of  foreign 
currency  or  appropriated  dollars. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  requires 
that  each  Member  of  Congress,  within 
60  days  after  Congress  convenes  each 
year,  submit  an  itemized  report  to  the 
chairman  of  his  committee  covering  all 


expenditures  Within  10  days  thereafter, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  will  con- 
solidate the  itemized  reports  and  then 
have  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  itemized  reports  showing  the 
name  of  the  Member,  how  much  was 
spent,  and  the  purpose  for  which  the 
money  was  spent.  Those  reports  will  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  will  be  available  for  anybody  to  see. 

If  the  light  of  day  is  thrown  on  the 
expenditures  of  Members  of  Congress.  I 
db  not  think  we  need  have  any  further 
wori-y  about  abuse  I  am  confident  that 
public  disclosure  of  these  expenditures 
is  the  answer,  and  I  am  glad  that  we  are 
at  last  about  to  stamp  our  final  approval 
on  the  necessary  legislation. 

I  am  proud  to  have  joined  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith  1  in 
sponsoring  this  amendment  which  we 
are  now  approving. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  consideration  of  this  question  and  the 
reports  on  accounting  on  expense  ac- 
counts. I  have  heard  discussion  in  the 
subcommittee,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  a  great  part  of  it  in  the  cloakrooms. 
Every  single  Senator  I  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject wanted  to  have  some  control,  some 
regulation,  and  .some  reporting  on  this 
subject.  The  only  disagreement  all  the 
way  through  has  been  as  to  the  best 
method,  the  best  guidelines  to  write  into 
the  law. 

I  especially  commend  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  his  long  and  laborious 
work  on  this  subject,  which  extended 
over  a  r>eriod  of  months.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  he  set  forth  a 
while  ago  the  fact  that  in  the  examina- 
tion of  25.000  records  on  this  subject 
matter,  only  a  few  were  found  to  be  such 
as  were  deemed  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Those  are  the  ones,  of  course,  that  the 
public  knows  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Stennis]  that  the 
Senat«^^oncur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendment  No.  5L 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  further  insist  on  its 
amendment  No.  44.  which  is  the  amend- 
ment pertaining  to  the  old  Senate  Cham- 
ber, and  request  a  further  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  at  the  further  conference. 

By  way  of  explanation,  the  amendment 
was  reported  by  the  committee,  and  has 
to  do  with  the  restoration  of  the  old  Sen- 
ate Chamber  to  approximately  its  orig- 
inal condition  in  1859,  when  the  Senate 
vacated  that  Chamber,  and  have  it  dedi- 
cated for  no  other  use  except  as  a  shrine, 
and  to  be  used  exclusively  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  be  within  view  of  as  many 
visitors  to  the  Capitol  as  possible.  I 
think  the  Senate  should  insist  upon  its 
amendment  in  that  regard  and  ask  for  a 
further  conference  for  those  reasons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair  ' .  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  the  Senate  further  in- 
sist on  its  amendment  No    44  and  ask 


for  a  further  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis. 
Mr.  Chavez.  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Bridges.  Mr.  Saltonstall  and 
Mr.  Allott  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  at  the  further  conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
amendment  No.  44  is  the  only  item  that 
will  still  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hartke] 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  OIL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  our 
national  economy  is  built  on  a  wider 
economic  base  than  that  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  It  is  a  highly 
diversified  economy.  Because  of  this 
diversity,  and  because  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  economic  climate  wherein 
the  constant  introduction  of  new  prod- 
ucts creates  new  markets  and  therefore 
new  jobs,  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  maintain  and  constantly  improve 
its  high  standard  of  living. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  the  American  economy  is 
not  a  hard-goods  economy.  That  is,  im- 
like  the  Soviet  Union,  our  economy  is 
based  primarily  on  the  manufacture  of 
con.sumer  goods,  or  so-called  soft  goods. 

Because  of  our  consumer  economy, 
spread  as  it  is  over  a  wide  base,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  safeguard  the  core  of 
our  economy,  that  is,  our  basic  heavy 
industries  and  natural  resources  upon 
which  we  depend  in  a  national  emer- 
gency, from  being  weakened  by  excessive 
imr>orts. 

The  national  security  amendment  to 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1954  was 
designed  as  just  such  a  safeguard 
After  3  years'  experience  of  defense  in- 
dustries seeking  relief  under  this  provi- 
sion of  the  law,  the  Congress  concluded 
in  1958  that  the  amendment  should  be 
further  strengthened  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  President  would  have 
ample  authority  to  limit  imports  of 
products  which  adversely  affect  domes- 
tic industries  deemed  to  be  vital  to  the 
Nation's  security. 

One  of  the  industries  foremost  before 
the  Congress  at  that  time,  as  a  vital  in- 
dustry which  was  threatened  by  imports, 
was  the  petroleum  industry.  That 
threat  has  not  diminished.  If  anything. 
in  particular  segments  of  the  petroleum 
industry,  that  threat  has  been  allowed 
to  become  fact. 

Following  World  War  11.  petroleum 
imports  into  the  United  States  increased 
rapidly.  Whereas  oil  imports  before  the 
war  averaged  about  5  percent  of  do- 
mestic production,  they  increa.sed 
steadily  reaching  the  level  of  1954  equn- 
alent  to  16.6  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. Both  the  Conpre.'v';  and  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  became 
very  much  concerned  about  the  ad^erse 
effect  tills  high  level  of  imports  was  hav- 
ing upon  the  domestic   industry.     The 


industry  was  showmg  definite  sipns  of 
weakness  due  to  the  absorption  of  do- 
mestic markets  by  imix>rts.  As  a  result. 
not  only  the  Congress  but  the  executive 
branch  have  given  this  matter  careful 
study. 

The  President  in  1954  created  the  Cab- 
inet Committee  on  Energy  Supplies  and 
Resources  Policy.  In  February  1955,  this 
Committee  submitted  its  report  and, 
among  other  things,  stated: 

The  Committee  believes  that  if  the  Im- 
ports of  crude  and  residual  oils  should  ex- 
ceed slgnlQcantly  the  respective  proportions 
that  these  imjxjrts  of  oil  bore  to  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  crude  oil  in  1954,  the  do- 
mestic fuels  situation  could  be  so  Im paired 
as  to  endanger  the  orderly  Indtistrlal  growth 
which  assures  the  military  and  civilian  sup- 
plies and  reserves  that  are  necessary  to  the 
national  defense.  There  would  be  an  in- 
adequate incentive  for  explc«-ation  and  the 
discovery  of  new  sources  of  supply. 

This  Committee,  after  a  most  thor- 
ough study  of  the  problem,  concluded 
that  imports  should  be  held  to  the  1954 
ratio  to  domestic  production  if  the  do- 
mestic industiT  was  to  have  sufficient  in- 
centive to  expand  commensurate  v^-ith 
growing  requirements. 

Subsequently  in  1957.  the  President 
created  the  Special  Cabinet  Committee 
To  Investigate  Crude  Oil  Imixjrts.  This 
Committee  further  studied  the  problem 
and  in  its  report  summarized  its  con- 
clusion as  follows: 

That  If  we  are  to  have  a  vigorous  program 
of  exploration  In  this  country  by  private 
enterprise  In  order  to  care  for  Increasing  do- 
mestic consumption  and  to  meet  emergency 
needs,  and  if  we  are  to  know  what  our  re- 
serve potential  Is  In  this  country.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  follow  a  policy  which  will  en- 
courage continuation  of  free  enterprise  ex- 
ploration at  a  rate  consistent  with  the  de- 
mands of  a  growing  economy. 

Both  Cabinet  Committees  clearly  rec- 
ognized the  necessity  for  a  vigorous  ex- 
panding exploration  program  in  order  to 
meet  increases  in  domestic  demands  for 
r)etroleum  products. 

Since  1954.  imports  have  continued  to 
take  an  increasingly  larpe  portion  of  the 
domestic  market.  By  1958.  total  impoi^s 
of  petroleum,  crude  oil,  and  products, 
amounted  to  more  than  25  percent  of 
domestic  production.  Imp>ort6  have  con- 
tinued at  about  the  same  rate  As  a  re- 
sult, early  in  1959  the  Pi-esident  under 
the  authority  of  the  revised  national  .se- 
curity amendment,  established  the  man- 
datory oil  import  program,  which  is  in 
effect  today.  This  program  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  1  year 
It  is  timely  to  evaluate  the  program  m 
order  to  determine  if  its  pm-p>ose  is  being 
served. 

Last  year,  at  the  time  the  oil  import 
limitation  program  was  inaupurated  the 
President  stated  that  this  piopram  was 
designed  "to  insure  a  stable,  healthy  in- 
dustiy  in  the  United  States  capable  of 
exploring  for  and  developing  new  hemi- 
spheric resei-ve.'5  to  replace  those  i>einp 
cipp!ei<>d,"  Tlie  President  further  stated 
that  the  basis  for  the  new  pros  ram  was 
'tlie  certified  requirement-.^  of  our  na- 
tional security  which  maJce  it  ne<es.saiT 
that  we  preserve  to  the  preat.e.<;t  extent 
passible  a  vigorous,  healthy  petroleum 
industry  in  the  United  St*ites  ' 
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In   my   opinion,   the  program   is  not 

serving  ;Us  objective.  There  Is  increas- 
.nK  evidence  :hat  the  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry IS  not  m  a  healthy,  vigorous  con- 
dition a^  It  should  be 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  present 
import  prjerram  has  been  of  no  value. 
In  contraot  to  the  trend  of  ever-increas- 
mc:  imports  durin?  the  post  World  War 
II  pe:-.od,  they  are  now  substantially 
stabilised  But  when  total  imports — 
crude  and  products — continue  to  equal 
25  percent  of  domestic  production,  and 
imports  of  crude  oil  alone  amount  to  1 
million  barrels  daily  compared  with  7 
million  barrels  of  domestic  production, 
obviously  imports  are  a  significant  fac- 
tor that  deserves  close  scrutiny. 

Clo.se  observance  of  the  economic 
health  of  the  domestic  industry  over  the 
past  years  and  particularly  during  the 
past  fe-.v  months,  has  been  quite  reveal- 
ing a^  well  as  distui'bing.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  as  to  tl^ie  health  of  this  es- 
.^nti.il  industry. 

Although  my  home  State  of  Indiana 
cannot  claim  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
oil  producing  states,  nevertheless  the 
petroleum  industry  plays  a  vital  role  in 
the  State's  economy.  For  the  most 
part,  those  engaged  in  exploration  and 
development  of  the  petroleum  reserves 
of  Indiana  are  small  businessmen;  many 
undertaking  only  one  or  two  operations 
a  year.  As  such,  however,  they  con- 
tribute importantly  to  the  overall  indus- 
trial activity,  to  indu.strial  income  and 
State   revenue    and  employment. 

The  Stale  of  Indiana,  together  with 
the  adjoining  States  of  Illinois  and  Ken- 
tucky constitute  what  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  petroleum  industry  as 
the  tri.state  rpeinn  I  am  proud  that 
my  hometo'^  n  of  Evan.sville  has  become 
one  of  the  leading  oil  centers  of  this 
region. 

The  oil  producing'  industry  in  the  tri- 
state  area  :s  made  up  of  thou.«^and.^  of 
small  independent  producers  who  are 
seriously  affected  by  even  a  slmhit  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  crude  oil.  The 
decl.ne  in  crude  prices  in  the  la.st  three 
years  has  had  a  widespread  effect. 

My  present  concern  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  economy  of  the  industry 
has  deteriorated  materially  in  recent 
years,  and  pariicujarly  throutjh  the  first 
half  of  1&60 

Two  specific  yard.i ticks  may  oe  u.sed 
to  measure  the  existing  conditior^  these 
being  the  number  of  wells  drilled  and 
the  number  of  rota.'-y  r-sfs  active 

For  the  tn.'^tate  reui'  n  the  number  of 
welLs  dnUed  this  year  is  down  12  percent 
and  the  number  of  rotary  riKs  active  is 
doun  16  percent  as  compared  uith  1959. 

This  decline  m  actr/ity  has  come  about 
becajse  of  two  factors — a  lack:  of  market 
outlet  and  a  rf^duction  of  income  due  to 
tiie  fact  that  the  crude  oil  prioe  struc- 
ture^ has  b«^en  seriously  VNeak^ned.  In 
Octooer  of  1957  the  price  per  baaTel  of 
crude  oil  was  $3  15.  Since  then  there 
has  be^n  gradual  erosion  of  t':.c  price  so 
tiiat  crude  us  now  selling  for  only  $2  85 
per  barrel 

This    price    deterioration    has    taken 
place   in    the   face    of    increasing   costs 
Every  major  item  in  the  cost  of  finding 
and   producmg  oil  is  up      For  example 
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since  1957  wages  have  increased  9  per- 
cent and  oil  well  casmg  prices  have  in- 
creased 6  percent. 

The  tristate  area  produces  about 
300,000  barrels  of  oil  daily.  A  decrease 
in  the  price  of  crude  oil  of  30  cents  per 
barrel  m  the  past  2  years  has  brought 
about  a  decline  in  income  of  about 
$90,000  daily,  a  serious  reduction  in  the 
total  income  to  producers  in  this  area. 

This  means  that  the  entire  economy 
of  the  triUfcte  area  has  suffered.  The 
effect  goes  far  beyond  the  oil  operators 
directly  affected.  The  grocer,  the  auto- 
mobile dealers,  the  department  store,  the 
hardware  merchant,  and  every  other 
facet  of  the  local  economy  is  adversely 
affected.  This,  of  course,  in  turn,  affects 
the  tax  revenues  of  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  these  depressed 
conditions  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  industry  in  Indiana,  nor  in  fact,  to 
the  tristate  region  It  is  nationwide. 
That  is  the  reason  this  matter  is  of  con- 
cern to  the  Congress.  I  strongly  believe 
it  deserves  our  close  attention. 

As  previously  mentioned,  there  are  two 
related  elements  here  that  confront  the 
operator.  One  is  price,  the  other  is  lim- 
ited market  outlet.  Singly  and  com- 
bined, they  reduce  the  income  of  oil  pro- 
ducers and  their  ability  to  do  the  explor- 
atory and  development  work  that  is 
needed.  They  are  making  serious  in- 
roads on  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
industry,  and  jeopardiz*  its  future. 
Caught  in  this  two-way  squeeze,  aggra- 
vated by  rising  costs,  it  Is  small  wonder 
that  the  industry,  regardless  of  the  pre- 
cise aiea  considered,  is  exhibiting  an 
alarming  weakness. 

Looking  at  the  indivstry  nationwide, 
for  the  4  weeks  ending  June  17  and  com- 
pared with  the  similar  period  of  1959. 
production  is  down  263.000  barrels  daily, 
or  3.7  percent;  the  total  of  wells  drilled 
this  year  to  June  17  is  off  3.260,  or  14.2 
percent  as  compared  with  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1959.  and  rotary  rigs  active  as  of 
June  20.  comparmg  with  the  same  date 
of  last  year,  are  off  23  percent.  Every 
other  Indicator  of  the  economic  health 
of  the  industo'  presents  a  similar  warn- 
ing. These  facts  are  prime  evidence  of 
the  deterioration  to  which  I  have  re- 
feiTed. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  Uiat  the  manda- 
tory import  program  instituted  by  the 
President  on  March  11  of  last  year  has 
been  constructive.  But  it  has  not  done 
the  job.  Total  oil  imports  for  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year  are  estimated  to 
average  approximately  1.800.000  barrels 
daily,  which  is  more  than  23  percent  of 
domestic  production. 

It  is  obvious  from  existing  conditions 
that  the  intent  of  the  mandatory  pro- 
gram, to  assure  a  healthy  and  progres- 
sive domestic  petroleum  industry,  is  not 
being  realized. 

Something  must  be  done  to  sujp  the 
economic  declme  of  this  vital  and  essen- 
tial ind'xstry  The  peacetime  well-being 
of  many  art^as  thr'^ugtiout  'he  Nati  m  is 
at  stake.  More  important,  ou:  defen."5e 
abilities  are  involved. 

In  my  judgment  the  .situation  calls  for 
an  immediat*>  review  of  the  import  lev^! 
penrii'V'd  under  '.he  pro«rram.    I  am  con- 


vinced that  it  will  be  found  that  import 
rates  are  excessive  and  constitute  a  prm- 
ci{>al  contributing  factor  to  the  demoral- 
ized conditions  of  the  domestic  petro- 
leum industry.  j — 

I  urge  upon  the  President  and-hls  sub- 
ordinates who  are  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  oil  import  program 
to  give  this  matter  their  early  attention 
to  the  end  that  a  substantial  and  mean- 
ingful reduction  is  made  in  the  permis- 
sible import  level. 

The  Congress,  in  the  national  security 
amendment,  has  clearly  expressed  its  in- 
tent and  delegated  sufiQcient  authority  to 
the  President  to  meet  this  problem. 
Nevertheless,  unless  early  corrective  ac- 
tion is  taken  by  the  executive  branch,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
again  act  in  this  regard.  I  hope  this  will 
not  become  necessary. 


PFTTER  LEO  BAHR  AND  OTTIERJS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  t>efore  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  Senate  bill 
2566. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <8.  2566 1 
for  the  relief  of  Peter  Leo  Bahr,  which 
were,  after  line  6,  insert: 

Sw:  2  Tot  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  John  Trevor  Jef- 
ferles.  Charmlan  Candy  Jefferlea,  and  Stephen 
Held  Jeffertes  ahaii  t>e  held  to  have  been  born 
In  Great  Britain. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Leo  Bahr 
John  Trevor  Jefferies,  Charmian  Candy 
Jeffcries,  and  Stephen  Reid  Jefferies." 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  on 
March  28,  1960.  t)ie  Senate  passed  S. 
2568.  to  enable  the  beneficiary  to  qualify 
for  a  visa  under  the  subquota  for  Hong 
Kong,  to  which  quota  his  wife  Is  charge- 
able. 

On  June  7,  1960.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  8.  2568,  with  amend- 
ments, to  enable  three  natives  and  citi- 
zens of  Au.stralia  to  qualify  for  v  sa.«; 
under  the  quota  for  Great  Britain.  The 
adult  male  beneficiary  Is  presently  cm- 
ployed  in  Sydney.  Australia,  as  a  senior 
research  scientist  by  the  Commonwealth 
Scientific  and  Indu.«ttrial  Research  Or- 
ganization. Division  of  Physics  Prom 
1958  to  1959.  while  on  a  leave  of  absence, 
this  highly  educated  alien  scientist  was 
present  In  the  United  States  and  col- 
laborated with  other  scientists  at 
Harvard  College  Observatory:  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Boulder,  Colo. 
Laboratory- :  Air  F>3rce  Sacramento  Peak 
Observatory,  and  the  High  Altitude  Ob- 
servatory, at  Boulder.  Colo. 

The  need  for  legislation  in  these  cases 
was  set  forth  In  a  letter  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
T'nder  Serre^.Trv  rf  rommerm  dated 
April  29,  1960  and  :r  a  similar  letter  ad- 
dres.-^ed  to  the  Vice  P:  ^^sid-nt —  inserted  in 
the    Record.     The    adult    male    benefi- 


ciary's services  are  to  be  utilized  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  Colorado  in 
supervising  research  in  the  growing  field 
of  high  temperature  and  standards, 
which  research  is  vital  to  the  U.S.  defense 
effort. 

I  was  privileged  to  introduce  similar 
legislation  in  behalf  of  this  family  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  House  amendments  to  S,  2566. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  a  statement  entitled 
"Statement  of  Need  for  and  Justification 
of  Draft  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  John 
Trevor  Jefferies.'  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST.^TEME^«T  or  Need  foe  and  Justification  or 
I>«Arr  Bill  "Kor  the  Relief  of  John 
T^EvoE    Jefferies" 

The  relief  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  In  seeking  enactment  ol  the  above 
identified  bill  Is  recognized  as  unusual.  The 
need  for  John  Trevor  Jefferies.  a  man  of 
unique  accomplishments,  to  carry  out  a  nec- 
essary program  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Is  equally  unusual  Tlie  admin- 
istrative actions  which  may  be  taken  under 
existing  law  to  accelerate  the  admission  of 
this  scientist  to  the  country  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (sees.  1153 
and  llM  of  title  8  of  the  United  States  Code) 
have  been  undertaken  but  would  apparently 
not  allow  for  his  entry  for  5  years. 

There  follows  a  summary  of  his  talents  and 
accomplishments,  together  with  needs  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  manner  In  which 
Mr.  Jefferies  will  fulfill  these  needs: 

John  Ttevor  Jefferies  Is  an  Australian  na- 
tional, born  April  2,  1925.  at  Kellerberrla. 
West  Australia:  married  to  Charmlan  Candy 
Jefferies.  who  was  born  April  11.  1928.  at  Mt 
Barker.  West  Australia;  three  children. 
Stephen  Reld  Jefferies.  born  1952  In  Aus- 
tralia; Helen,  born  In  1957  In  Alamagordo. 
N  Mex  .  United  States  of  America:  Thomas 
T..  born  In  1959  In  Alamagordo  Jefferies 
was  educated  In  Australian  public  schools: 
University  of  Western  Australia;  Cambridge 
University.  England  He  Is  employed  cur- 
rently as  senior  research  scientist  at  Com- 
monwealth Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 
search  Organization,  Physics  Division,  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  and  has  been  with  CSIRO 
since  1949,  with  the  exception  of  a  3-year 
period  spent  In  the  United  States:  1956-59 
at  Harvard  College  Observatory,  High  Alti- 
tude Observatory,  Boulder  Laboratories  of 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  Sacra- 
mento Peak  Observatory  Full  background 
investigation  completed  February  11.  1958. 
In  connection  with  guest  worker  status  at 
Boulder  Laixaratorles,  NBS. 

Jefferies  has  been  principal  scientific  col- 
laborator with  R.  O.  Glovanelll.  Chief  of 
Physics  Division  of  CSIRO,  Sydney,  on  a 
series  of  investigations  on  theoretical  prob- 
lems of  solar  physics,  atomic  physics,  and 
nonequillbrlum  statistical  mechanics  since 
Joining  CSIRO  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1956  at  the  invitation  of  Harvard 
Observatory  to  collaborate  with  R.  N. 
Thomas  of  the  observatory  staff  on  prob- 
lems of  solar  physics  and  nonequillbrlum 
statistical  mechanics;  the  visit  was  extended 
to  3  years  because  of  depth  and  breadth  of 
Jefferies"  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
Joint  group  on  solar  and  geophysical  studies 
embracing  Boulder  Lalwratorles  of  NBS  Sac- 
ramento Peak  Observatory  of  the  Air  Force 
Research  and  Development  Command,  and 
High  Altitude  Observatory  of  Colorado  Uni- 
versity. During  this  3-year  period.  Jefferies 
rotated  among  the  Institutions  within  this 
solar-geophysics  group,  serving  as  consultant 
and  scientific  collaborator  to  the  senior  sci- 


entific staff  at  each  institution,  advisor  and 
thesis-director  for  students  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Astrogeophyslcs  at  Colorado  Univer- 
sity, consultant  on  satellite -instrumentation 
design  for  Sacramento  Peak  Observatory,  and 
finally  as  consultant  to  the  director  of  the 
Sacramento  Peak  Observatory  In  his  last 
year.  During  these  3  years.  Jefferies  was 
author  and,  or  coauthor  of  some  10  published 
scientific  papers  produced  within  this  group. 
Particularly  since  World  War  n  has  Inter- 
est developed  in  setting  up  procedures  of 
diagnosis  with  respect  to  the  physical  state 
of  high  temperature  gases  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  necessary  physical  character- 
istics making  such  procedures  possible. 
Initially  there  was  only  a  limited  realization 
of  the  significance  of  these  problems  among 
physicists,  astrophysicists,  and  chemists, 
particularly  those  concerned  with  ultraspeed 
ballistics  and  solar-terrestrial  effects.  An 
example  would  be  those  scientists  working 
on  communications  where  outbursts  on  the 
Sun  caused  strong  effects  on  Earth's  upper 
atmosphere  which  were  not  understood. 
These  outbursts  take  place  in  pases  on  the 
Sun  where  temperatures  range  from  10,000 
to  10  million  degrees.  Long-range  ultra- 
speed  missiles  give  rise  to  the  same  problems. 
Because  of  the  novelty  of  the  field,  there  is 
a  twofold  duly.  lx)th  to  do  the  scientific  work 
which  is  necessary  and  to  train  fjersonnel 
In  the  growing  fields  of  astrophjrslcs,  geo- 
physics, ballistics-aerodynamics,  and  general 
hlgh-tcinp)erature  technology. 

Independently  work  was  started  along 
these  lines  In  Australia  and  In  1956  Mr 
Jefferies  came  from  there  to  collaborate  with 
scientists  at  Harvard  and  later  at  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  for  a  proposed 
1-year  stay.  Because  of  his  success  In  con- 
tributing toward  effective  results,  the  1  year 
stretched  to  3. 

During  the  last  3  years  In  particular  the 
NBS  has  l>ecn  making  intensified  efforts  with 
respect  to  high-temperature  research  and 
technology,  spurred  on  by  the  greatly 
awakened  national  Interest  In  this  area. 
Appropriations  were  made  for  the  Bureau  In 
an  amount  of  about  $1  million,  earmarked 
for  high -temperature  research  and  standards 
It  Is  necessary  to  develop  the  standards 
and  methods  to  use  In  interpreting  and 
analyzing  data  obtained  through  the  use  of 
satellites.  To  accomplish  our  ends  in  these 
fields.  It  is  necessary  to  have  someone  who 
can  lead  those  less  experienced  and  guide 
their  work  In  these  efforts.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  need  for  Mr  Jefferies  can  be  simply 
expressed  thusly : 

If  by  virtue  of  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  we  can  obtain  his  services  In  the 
immediate  future,  this  particular  program  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  will  have 
pained  a  keyman  and  the  program  will  pro- 
ceed smoothly.  If  he  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  Bureau  will  fall  fxirther  and  further 
behind  In  Its  responsibilities  in  the  program. 
As  you  can  see.  the  recruitment  of  Mr. 
Jefferies  Is  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
urgency  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
plasma  and  astrophysics  program  of  the  De- 
partment. We,  therefore,  urge  enactment  of 
this  legislation  and  hope  that  an  opportunity 
will  be  provided  In  the  near  future  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  NBS  to  advise  your  com- 
mittee In  person  of  the  Importance  of  this 
proposal  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Carroll  1 . 

The  motion  was  acreed  to. 


DEMOCRATIC     PARTY     CHALLENGE 
TO  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Mr.    CLARK       Mr     President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 


the  Senator  from  Utah  without  losing 
mv  right  to  the  floor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Utah 
recently  conducted  an  essay  contest 
open  to  all  college  undergraduates  on 
the  subject  "What  Challenge  Does  the 
Democratic  Party  Offer  the  College 
Student?" 

The  contest  was  devised  to  encourage 
the  young  college  men  and  women  of  the 
State  to  take  a  hard  and  thoughtful 
look  at  the  two  political  parties  of  the 
country,  and  see  which  one  offered  en- 
lightened and  motivated  youth  the  best 
opportunity  of  influencing  the  lives  of 
the  people  around  the^n  and  the  course 
of  human  events.  The  prize  offered  was 
a  $250  scholarship. 

The  winner  was  H.  Verne  Payne,  a  23- 
year-old  senior  at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity in  Provo.  Utah.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr,  Payne's  stimulating 
essay  be  carried  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  ^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What     Challenge     Does     the     Democratic 
Partt  Offer  the  College  Student? 

Government  in  the  United  States  has 
grown  and  multiplied  since  the  Founding 
Fathers  first  achieved  independence  for  our 
country.  Some  city  governments  are  as  com- 
plicated now  as  the  National  Government 
was  In  the  early  days  of  the  Nation.  In  like 
manner,  our  State  and  National  Govern- 
ments have  multiplied  In  their  complexity 
and  size  to  a  jx)lnt  far  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  or  imaginations  of  o\ir  forefathers. 

The  tremendous  growth  In  the  size  and 
complexity  of  Government  brings  the  neces- 
sity of  virtues  that  have  previously  been  un- 
important. Typical  of  these  much  needed 
virtues  are  increased  expertise,  better  un- 
derstanding of  people,  more  Integrity,  more 
dedication,  and  more  determined  leadership. 
The  only  means  for  achieving  these  Ideals  is 
through  the  political  parties  of  our  country, 
for  these  are  the  llfeblood  of  our  existence 
They  are  the  principal  avenues  for  stimula- 
tion to  action.  When  the  political  parties 
fall  to  do  their  Jobs,  the  entire  world  must 
bear    the  weight   of   their   irresponsibility 

With  the  understanding  of  these  needs  we 
might  ask.  "What  is  the  most  logical  ap- 
proach to  the  fulfillment  of  these  needs?" 
The  answer  is  simple.  An  enlightened  and 
motivated  youth. 

We  need  only  to  examine  history  to  see 
the  Influence  of  youth  up>on  society.  Not  all 
of  them  have  had  the  proper  motivation,  but 
nevertheless  the  effect  they  have  had. 
whetlier  following  good  or  bad  principles, 
is  evident.  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  for  the  fovindlng  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  was  only  21  years  of  age  when  he 
wrote  what  has  come  to  be  the  most  signi- 
ficant document  In  the  history  of  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere.  Nearly  all  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  of  our  Nation  were  young  men. 
Even  the  early  Christian  leaders  were  rela- 
tively young  men. 

We  can  also  see  the  unfortunate  Influence 
In  the  affairs  of  the  world  of  youth  who  have 
been  misled.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Russian  Revolution  and  the  rise  of  com- 
munism. In  like  manner.  Fidel  Ca-stro  with 
a  handful  of  youthful  associates  started  a 
movement  that  swept  them  to  the  control  of 
Cuba.     Such  examples  demonstrate   that   if 
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higii  pnuiiipled.  intelligent,  and  properly 
directed  individuals  do  not  assume  the  lead- 
ership of  the  afTairs  of  government,  others 
of  questionable  principles  and  motives  will 
Jump  at  the  opportunity  to  deprive  us  of 
our  liberties 

Drse  to  these  conditions,  the  Democratic 
Party  offers  a  tremendous  challenge  to  the 
youth  of  our  country.  Thia  challenge  can 
best  be  described  In  the  word  "opportunity". 
There  are  none  better  qualified  to  accept 
this  challenge  than  those  Individuals  who 
have  prepared  themselves  In  law.  politics, 
science,  languages,  or  any  other  of  the  many 
courses  offered  in  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  today. 

The  Democratic  Party  Itself  Un"t  the  end 
to  be  sought,  but  It  Is  the  means  through 
which  adequately  prepared  Individuals  can 
oest  Influer.ce  our  society  Even  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  does  not  offer  perfect  harmony 
'  and  unanimity  in  Its  programs,  for  there 
are  welcome  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  many  members  These  differences  are 
minor  and  provide  the  opportunity  for  Dem- 
ocratic Party  members  to  give  wider  con- 
sideration and  scope  to  the  problems  of  to- 
day. Because  of  this,  the  Democratic  pro- 
gram .3  flexible  and  capable  of  meeting  the 
changing  needs  of  a  changing  world.  Presh 
new  insights  offered  by  college  students  are 
welcome  and  they  are  readily  adopted  if  uiey 
will  Improve  the  service  of  the  party  to  the 
Nation. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  traditionally  the 
party  of  the  people.  It  challenges  youth, 
who  within  a  few  short  years  will  assume 
the  reins  of  leadership,  to  preserve  this 
status.  It  must  be.  and  remam  forever,  a 
party  of  action  or  our  country  will  become  a 
nation  of  protected  minorities.  Many  of 
these  minorities  are  presently  using  every 
stratagem  within  their  grasp  to  win  control 
of  the  forces  of  government  for  their  own 
benefit.  The  college  student  must  develop 
a  wide  scope  and  a  broad  understanding  of 
the  forces  of  our  society,  and  apply  this 
breadth  of  knowledge  In  protecting  our 
Nation  from  such  narrow  Interests. 

The  college  student  must  also  be  aware 
of  the  dilemma  of  the  entire  world  as  well 
as  the  problems  of  his  home  country.  They 
mu5t  rfTognlze  the  dearth  of  statesmen  In 
the  world  who  uphold  principles  of  freedom. 
They  must  arotise  the  complacent  citizenry 
of  the  entire  world  to  the  dangers  that  lurk 
to  engulf  the  unwary  f-«>-.  the  eyes  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Un!»p<1  --ates  have  been 
turned  to  an  emulation  of  private  enterprise 
and  away  from  the  democratic  principles  to 
the  extent  that  It  Is  dlfllcult  for  otir  age  to 
develop  the  statesmen  who  can  match  those 
who  founded  our  Nation.  In  short,  they 
'  cannot  see  •h'»  forest  for  the  trees.  The 
Democrat!-  Par  v  challenges  the  college  stu- 
dent who  w  uld  serve  hi.';  country  to  ignite 
the  spark  of  interest  In  these  who  .ileep. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  a  student  to  belong 
to  the  Youn?  Democrat-s  It  Is  not  enough 
for  a  s'udent  to  study  political  issues  and 
platrorm-s  It  is  not  enough  for  a  student  to 
vote  I:  the  liberties  that  have  been  so  gal- 
lantly *on  by  the  sacrifice  bloc<l.  tears,  and 
tribulations  of  our  f  irefathers  are  to  be  pre- 
served, we  mu-:  I'.itewlse  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price.  Coll^'ge  ^^■:ci''nts  must  accept  the 
challenge  of  dedication  to  the  principles 
that  have  made  our  country  great.  They 
must   become  emissaries  of  pKJlltical  truths. 

These  are  but  a  few  challenges  offerfKl  by 
the  Democratic  Party.  They  are  more  than 
temporary  answers  to  temporary  problems. 
They  are  challenges  that  If  answered  *U1 
provide  the  basis  for  the  solution  of  all  prob- 
iMns.  Housing  programs,  foreign  policy. 
nuclear  development,  taxation,  and  all  the 
numerous  and  sticky  problems  that  face  our 
present  Government  would  be  more  easily 
solved  Thomas  Jefferson  said.  '"Whenever 
the  people  are  well  Informed,  they  can  be 
trusted  with  their  own  government."  The 
Denn><ra*ic  Party  offers  to  the  college  student 


the  challenge  of  prodiiclng  an  Informed 
citiienry. 

To  this  point.  Ideals  have  been  discussed 
that  to  the  narrow  minded  would  seem  Im- 
prac'.co.;  h  t  tl'.*"  Democratic  Party  offers 
t.-ie  ci.  •- .fi.t-.-  -.-.1  .'portunlty  of  applying 
the  ideal  to  pracucal  situations  as  It  has 
done  so  many   times   In  Its  history. 

We  needn't  feel  that  these  principles  can 
only  be  utilized  in  Washington.  It  Is  the 
challenge  to  college  students  to  furnish  the 
impetus  in  applying  these  ideals  to  State 
and  local  situations,  for  they  hold  true  In  all 
levels  of  government. 

A  special  challenge  faces  the  college  stu- 
dent In  Utah.  He  is  living  in  a  State  that 
was  founded  by  pioneers  seeking  liberty. 
These  were  progressive  men  who  forged  their 
State  out  of  the  desert.  They  were  half  a 
century  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and 
of  the  world  in  their  planning  and  foresight. 
They  Introduced  previously  unknown  Irri- 
gation methods  to  the  world.  They  de- 
veloped a  balanced  economy.  They  left  a 
heritage  of  good  prograsslve  government. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  individuals  are 
now  willing  to  live  on  the  honor  and  glory 
of  their  pioneer  forefathers.  They  do  not 
demonstrate  the  same  fortitude,  dedication, 
and  progressive  thought  that  they  so  dili- 
gently laud  In  their  ancestors  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  offers  a  challenge  to  the  college 
student  to  rid  this  State  of  the  festering  sore 
of  complacency  through  vigorous,  active 
programs.  The  Democratic  Party  will  furnish 
the  spark  for  municipal  reforms,  planning 
for  the  inevitable  growth  that  will  come  to 
the  State,  and  the  necessary  determined 
leadership  College  students  can  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  help 
initiate  the  necessary  improvements  over 
the  status  quo.  or  they  can  see  the  govern- 
ment of  their  community  and  State  become 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of 
society. 

These  are  the  challenges  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  the  college  student  Will 
the  challenge  be  answered? 


WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  new  arith- 
metic about  the  size  of  our  truly  mas- 
sive water  p>ollution  problem  comes  to 
light  each  day. 

Yet,  the  Republican  administration 
continues  to  cling  to  completely  unreal- 
istic levels  of  both  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  Federal  grants-ln-add 
to  help  clean  up  pollution,  maintaining 
it  is  primarily  a  local  or  sectional  prob- 
lem, and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
very  much,  anyway. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  many  others, 
the  administrations  policymakers  and 
money  managers  are  ignoring  facts 
carefully  turned  up  by  one  of  its  own 
executive  agencies. 

Recently,  Dr.  Leroy  E.  Burney.  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  made  a  speech  on  "Water  Pol- 
lution Control  and  National  Health"  be- 
fore the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress. 

He  talked  about  the  importance  of 
searching  for  impi'oved  and  even  radi- 
cally different  methods  of  treating  sew- 
age and  industrial  wastes,  and  then 
stressed  the  urged  need  to  apply  what 
we  already  know,  'because  we  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  final  proof  before 
taking  action  " 

Then  Dr.  Burney  said: 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  an 
encouraging  rise  in  the  annual  rate  of  con- 
struction   of    municipal    sewage    treatment 

facilltie."? — from   ar.   ann-ial   average   exp<»ndi- 


ture  of  $222  million  during  the  period  1952 
56  to  an  annual  average  expenditure  of  $380 
million  In  1958  and  1959.  But  the  cold 
statistics  of  population  expansion  tell  us 
that  a  still  greater  annual  expenditure — 
In  the  range  of  tSTS  to  $600  million — will 
be   necessary   to   keep   pace  with   the   needs. 

What  Dr  Burney  did  not  say.  but 
what  is  well  known,  is  that  the  rise  in 
expenditures  came  after  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  660  in  1956,  which  made 
a  limited  program  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  available  for  water  pollution  treat- 
ment plants.  Under  thus  program  we 
have  simply  started  to  catch  up  with  the 
backlog  of  needs.  Although  we  have 
increased  construction  from  40  to  70 
percent  of  that  required,  we  must  double 
this  increase  to  reach  the  $575  million 
level  set  by  Dr  Burney  as  required  for 
effective  pollution  abatement. 

Recent  figures  indicate  that  over  3,000 
communities  still  discharge  untreated 
sewage  into  our  streams,  and  of  the 
7.500  existing  plants.  973  should  be  re- 
placed. 688  enlarged,  and  753  need  addi- 
tions. 

The  size  of  the  pollution  abatement 
problem  was  spelled  out  more  clearly  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  in  reports  on 
pollution  abatement  made  to  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

Based  on  its  1958  survey,  the  Public 
Health  Service  told  the  Water  Resources 
Committee  that  $4  6  billion  would  need 
to  be  expended  by  municifjalities  be- 
tween 1958  and  1965 — or  over  $600  mil- 
lion a  year  Tliis  would  merely  catch 
up  w  ith  existing  needs. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 
4.  Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  my  friend 
J  from  Utah  for  the  fine  statement  he  is 
making  in  support  of  pure  streams  and 
clean  water  for  our  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities. I  assure  him  this  is  no  re- 
gional problem.  I  know  of  no  State 
which  needs  Federal  assistance  more 
than  my  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Not  only  are  the  four  great  river 
systems  of  the  Commonwealth — the  Del- 
aware, the  Susquehanna,  the  Allegheny, 
and  the  Monongahela — being  polluted 
almost  from  the  source  to  where  they 
leave  the  Commonwealth,  but  many 
-smaller  streams,  on  which  many  of  the 
smaller  municipalities  rely  for  their  wa- 
ter source,  are  now  becoming  more  and 
more  polluted. 

The  resources  of  our  municipalitie.s 
and,  indeed,  the  resources  of  the  Com- 
monwealth itself  are  .so  badly  strained 
with  other  demand.^  for  public  service 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to 
clean  up  our  streams  without  substan- 
tial Federal  assistance.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  taking  the 
lead  in  this  most  important  matter. 

Mr  MOSS,  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  was  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  statement  about  this  being 
a  nationwide  problem  by  the  studies  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  National  Water  Re- 
sources Committee.  The  record  shows 
that  we  are  falling  seriously  behind  in 
America,  and  we  must  do  something  now 
to  move  forward  or  even  keep  up  with 
the  problem,  and  certainly  not  become 
further  involved. 


Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
SenaU)r  yield  further' 

Mr  MOSS      I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  CLARK  'ITils  l.s  one  matter  o:i 
which  I  am  ronficipnt  ihe  next  Pie.sider.t 
of  the  United  State.s  who,  I  am  confi- 
dent, will  be  a  DemrKTat  will  take  a  fa: 
different  attitude  liom  the  one  the  pres- 
ent Eisenhower  administration  takes,  I 
believe  that  the  new  Piesident  will  want 
to  accept  as  one  of  his  first  tasks  the 
remedying  of  the  obsole*;cf  nee  in  the 
iniblic  sector  of  our  economy  by  divert- 
injT  part  of  our  national  irross  product  to 
things  like  pure  water,  without  which 
American  civilization  would  be  impos- 
sible 

Mr.  MOSS  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania 

The  Public  Health  Service  further 
stated  in  its  report  to  the  committee  that 
an  additional  $600  million  should  prob- 
ably bo  .spent  on  industrial  wa.ste  treat- 
ment facilities  between  now  and  1965  to 
get  abreast  of  needs  in  this  field. 

The  Service  likewise  suggested  that 
about  $8  million  a  year  should  be  ex- 
pended by  all  levels  of  government  and 
private  industry  in  preparation  of  com- 
prehensive pollution-control  plans. 

In  view  of  these  recommendations  by 
Its  Public  Health  Service,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  this  administration 
can  Insist  that  Federal  leadership  and 
Fcdpral  financial  help  should  not  be 
strengthened.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's interest  In  pollution  problems 
should  be  most  intense,  because  of  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  Nations  nangable 
waterways  and  the  extent  to  which  pol- 
lution abatement  benefits  the  Nation's 
health 

If  the  problem  Is  massive  now.  con- 
.sider  what  it  will  be  in  the  future.  Dr. 
Burney  outlined  its  scope  in  these  state- 
ments to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress: 

We  are  already  In  the  age  of  the  metrop- 
olis. We  are  fast  approaching  the  age  of 
the  megalopolis — 6up>er  cities  stretching 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Boston  to 
Washington;  along  the  Pacific  coast  from 
San  Diego  to  Seattle;  along  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  and  the  southern  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Increased  population  and  urbanization 
po0e  a  double-t>arreled  problem  The  more 
people,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  hlgh- 
qiiality  water  must  be  delivered.  At  the 
same  time,  the  quantity  of  domestic  wastes 
which  must  be  dispiosed  of  Increases  propor- 
tionately In  most  parts  of  the  country,  the 
same  waterways  must  serve  both  as  sources 
of  supply  and  as  channels  of  waste  disposal. 

How,  I  ask.  can  this  broadly  based 
problem  be  dealt  with  on  a  local  or  even 
regional  level?  It  is  a  geographical 
problem,  and  a  national  problem.  Riv- 
ers and  lakes  are  interstate,  and  it  will 
serve  no  purpose  to  have  one  commimity 
construct  proper  waste-treatment  facili- 
ties when  another  community  upstream. 
and  perhaps  In  another  State  does  not 
"Sb  likewise.  The  overwhelming  eco- 
nomic differences  lietween  States  and 
municipalities  create  a  situation  where 
pollution  may  be  the  worst  in  the  very 
State  with  the  least  resources  to  do 
something  about  it 

I  have  t>een  heartened  by  the  number 
of  organizations  and  newspaper  editors 


with  access  tr>  the  facUs  who  are  work- 
ing to  awaKen  the  public  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Nation's  nvers.  lake-s, 
and  streams  aie  clocping  up  with  mu- 
nici;>al  and  industrial  wastes,  and  be- 
coming ominous  l.^^lth  l.azards  to  our 
people.  'Fixe  President's  veto  of  the 
Democratic-sponsored  bill  to  step  up 
grants-in-aid  for  pollution  also  ht  !ped 
focus  attention  on  the  issue 

As  a  result,  some  of  tho.se  who  voted 
against  H.R.  3610  have  been  making  the 
most  of  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion's inadequate  wat/^^r  pollution  con- 
trol measure.  The  news  stories  I  saw 
at  the  time  the  administration  bill  was 
introduced,  and  the  comments  which 
were  made  on  it.  made  it  sound  as 
though  it  was  the  answer  to  all  of  our 
water  pollution  control  problems  But 
examination  reveals  that  it  is  merely  an 
extension  for  5  years  of  our  pre.sent  in- 
adequate Federal  program. 

The  most  was  made  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  administration's  bill  in  the 
Salt  Lake  newspapers.  And  no  wonder. 
Only  the  day  before  the  Utah  l.ealth  de- 
partment had  reported  a  serious  decline 
in  the  safety  rating  of  the  public  water 
supplies  throughout  the  State.  The 
number  of  culinary  water  systems  which 
could  be  appro\ed  or  conditionally  ap- 
proyed  declmed  from  59  percent  in  1957 
to  only  40  percent  in  1959. 

Utah  is  a  State  which  draws  much  of 
its  municipal  water  froni  cl*-ar  inovintam 
streams  and  rivers.  If  less  than  half  of 
my  State's  public  water  supplies  could 
not  pass  approval  by  the  Utah  State  D-  - 
partment  of  Health,  what  problems  must 
be  facing  States  not  so  favorably  sit- 
uated. 

The  Deseret  News,  one  of  the  West's 
great  newspaiiers,  commented  editorial- 
ly the  next  day  on  the  fart  that  nearly 
two  out  of  three  public  water  supplies  m 
the  State  were  short  of  meeting  State 
health  standards,  and  pointed  out  that 
"most  of  these  had  previously  recorded 
unsafe  leveLs  of  bacteriological  contami- 
nation and  have  been  making  or  plan- 
ning improvements." 

TTie  editorial  suggested  that  a  town 
bond  or  users  a.ssessment  would  seem  a 
proper  move  for  these  communities.  I 
agree.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
meet  the  problem  at  the  local  level. 

However,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  this  is 
not  always  possible  to  do.  The  Deseret 
News  emphasized:  "Unfortunately  sev- 
ei-al  of  these  unacceptable  units  supply 
very  small  rural  townships  with  little 
fimds  for  maintenance  or  capital  im- 
provements." 

I  am  confident  that  the  Utah  commu- 
nities mentioned,  and  the  officials  con- 
cerned, will  stretch  their  resources  to  the 
utmost  to  purify  their  water.  So  will 
officials  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
where  local,  county  and  State  officials 
are  fighting  to  keep  abrea.^t  of  a  problem 
which  is  exploding  as  fast  as  the  papula- 
tion itself. 

But  the  question  is,  can  ihey  do  it 
without  financial  assistance?  For  40 
years  this  Nation  has  been  dumj^ing 
moi-e  pollution  in  our  surface  waters 
than  we  have  been  reinoving  with  waste 
treatment  plants.  The  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities have  proven  ag.iiM  and  again 


that  they  cannot  handle  the  problem,  or 
ue  would  not  be  m  the  jam  wlmch  we 
have  today 

I  understand  that  President  Eisen- 
hower has  requested  thai  a  National 
Conference  on  Wat^r  Pollution  be  held 
ti.is  December  to  discuss  the  vast  and 
complex  problem  Regardless  of  who  is 
elected  Pre.'^ident  surely  with  the  im{X'- 
tus  that  cx>me,s  from  this  conference,  and 
the  mountain  of  facts  we  now  have,  we 
can  enact  some  realistic  water  pollution 
control  legislation  next  session  Eco- 
nomically, financially  and  geographical- 
ly. wat€r  ixjllulion  control  is  a  Federal 
problem.  We  must  face  up  to  it  now,  or 
it  may  be  msurniountable  withm  a  fe-^- 
years. 

The  important  point  to  remember  is 
thLsi  If  we  do  less  than  keep  up  willi 
pollution,  we  are  putting  off  and  com- 
pounding expenditures.  We  will  pay 
much  more  in  Uie  long  run  and  jeop- 
ardize the  health  of  our  people  besides. 
Delaying  action  on  our  water  poUution 
problems  is  not  economy — it  is  poor  eco- 
nomics, poor  sanitation,  and  wasuiful  of 
Uie  taxpayer  s  dollar 


EQUITABLE     REPRESENTATION     IN 

ST.'^TE  I.EGISL.'^TURES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  I  mtio- 
duce.  for  appropriate  referral,  a  pro- 
I)oscd  amendment  to  tiie  Consuiution  of 
the  United  States  to  assure  equ.tiabie 
repre-sentation  of  the  people  in  State 
iegiislatures.  I  also  introduce  for  re- 
ferral two  bills  U)  facilitate  ratification 
of  Uiis  anieiidmen;  and  to  set  forth 
staiidards  of  equitable  representation 
and  methods  of  enf oi  cenient. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEJl.  The 
joint  resolution  and  bills  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  and  bills.  inti"o- 
duced  by  Mr  Clark,  were  received,  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  leferred  to 
the  Committ.ee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  fol- 
lows 1 

S.J  Res,  215  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  assure  equitable  represen- 
tation of  the  p>eople  In  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  Stales; 

S  3781  A  bill  to  make  further  provision 
concerning  the  ratification  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  conventions  in  the  several 
States;  and 

S  37S2,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  equitable 
representation  of  the  people  In  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  In  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United   States 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  the  1960 
decennial  census  will  shortly  establish 
what  we  already  know  to  be  true'  The 
United  States  has  become  an  urban 
nation.  Seven  out  of  10  Amt  ricans  now- 
live  m  cities  and  surrounding  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

These  residents  of  cities  and  their  sub- 
urban neighbors  are  presently,  and  liave 
been  for  years,  grossly  under  represented 
in  their  State'  legislatures.  Tliis  has  be- 
come so  familiar  a  fact  that  we  tend  to 
Ignore  and  even  to  accei>t  it  For  years. 
urban  citizens  have  been  denied  rights 
equal  to  those  possessed  by  people  living 
in  rural  areas     For  years,  minority  rule 
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'.a.'- 


be'Mi 


yea;>  our  Naiior.  ,s  proifs-^'Xl  .ti'-.t.  oi 
equ. cable  ;  t-pi  e.Sfi.tar.on  has  btvume 
:iiore  .noiioif-ti  :ii  lUs  b:>*ach  tr.a::  .n  lUs 
observa.ac"  .Arui  a.:  ^:  '.■..>  .A.p.erican 
urban  dwtuie:-  .'ua'.  ^  r...'n'-  ■"  acf-ppt  a-s 
a  ba,s;r  ev.:  .n  .^--^leiu^a:.  citir.jcracy.  an 
«'m!  abou:  Ahich  it  appeared  nothing 
cuiiici  be  di:.'r.f' 


W 


a' 


bioadei.  be' 


A  f   permitted  the  gap  to 
f  r.  democratic  theory  and 

u:id*-.T;( <■ ;  a r ;c  practices ? 

T..-  dn.-.vf^r  IS  that  we  do  not  realize 
the  f-x'ent  of  legislative  misrepresenta- 
tior.  vV.-.::e  many  are  aware  that  in 
our  o.vr.  State  legislatures  a  majority 
of  :>piesentatives  is  elected  by  a  mi- 
nor.:v  of  voters,  few  of  us  realize  that 
in..s:  ^-preven-a".  'H  is  not  confined  to  a 
few  ><:arte:>:d  Slates  or  a  particular  re- 
t;;or.  T'r.e  pattern  is  national  in  scope. 
D;.v  :>par.(  ;- >  between  population  and 
rep:— rr:-<r.  :.  have  widened  over  the 
vea."- 

Ir.adfqua'.f  r«pre.seiitation  in  State 
'.ee;-latu;e^  .v.  .America  today  is  as  wide- 
=;pr-ad  a--  it  was  in  the  British  House  of 
Coiv.:r.'  r\<  before  the  first  reform  bill  in 
183-'  We  have  plenty  of  homegrown 
rot*-;-:.  r^j:-ou2;hs." 


In 


;~p\r:t:e.s   in    st.\te    lecisljitttres 

lyjs      writing    in    the    Baltimore 
H    L    Mencken   observed 
)f  one  person  living  on  the 


Evenmtr  S\<n 
that  thf  \o'e 
lower  ea.^'eir.  snore  counted  as  much  as 
the  votes  of  12  Baltimoreans.  He  added 
tha'  .--uch  a  .situation  was  not  only  un- 
ust  and  undemocratic  but  also  absurd. 
It  cannot  last  he  concluded.  But  it  has, 
and  ::  is  ^^ftir.^-  worse,  not  better,  as 
population  n.o.  ►■<  from  the  farms  into 
the  cities  and  suburbs. 

Mr  Ben  Wr-t  rr.ayor  of  Nashville,  has 
described  a  rural  county  in  his  State:  It 
!ia.s  8  fSl  1  coA  .   4  739  pigs  and  horses,  and 
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3. 948  people — altogether  17.298  cows. 
pig>  r,.jn-,es,  and  people.  The  county 
has  one  representative  m  the  State  legis- 
lature, who  on  behalf  of  his  constituency. 
na-  one  vote  on  any  measure  which  came 
before  the  house  for  consideration. 
Mayor  West's  home  city  is  located  in  a 
county  which  has  seven  representatives 
in  the  house.  Since  his  county  has 
381.412  people,  but  not  much  livestock, 
each  representative  spealcs  for  54.487 
people,  but  very  few  cows,  horses,  and 
pigs.  Although  one  vote  should  count 
the  same  as  any  other,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  livestock  of  one  county  in  Tennessee 
has  three  times  more  representation  in 
the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  than 
do  the  people  of  another  county. 

The  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  is  un- 
fortunately little  better.  Like  Tennessee. 
Pennsylvania  fails  to  provide  equitable 
legislative  representation  to  all  its  citi- 
zens. Although  the  Pennsylvania  house 
was  reapportioned  following  the  1950 
census,  and  substantial  improvement 
was  made,  today  the  population  of  the 
smallest  county — Fore.st — has  15  times 
the  representation  per  capita  of  Indiana 
county  and  over  10  times  that  of  Phila- 
delvjhia. 

Wren  people  vote,  the  ballot  box  or 
voting  machine  shows  supreme  impar- 
tiality— all  the  ballots  are  equal  and  each 
person  marks  only  one  ballot.  But  after 
the  ballots  are  counted,  and  representa- 
tives gather  in  legislative  halls,  it  de- 
velops that  some  ballots  count  for  a  lot 
more  than  others. 

There  is  no  State  where  votes  for  legis- 
lators count  equally.  In  California  only 
12  percent  of  the  people  are  represented 
by  a  majority  in  the  State  senate.  In 
Nevada  as  few  as  12 '2  percent,  in  Rhode 
Island  only  13 '2  percent,  and  in  Mary- 
land about  15*2  percent  of  the  citizens 
are  represented  by  a  majority  of  State 


senators.  Majorities  in  the  senates  of  33 
States  represent  fewer  than  40  percent 
of  the  States  populations.  The  situation 
in  lower  chambers  of  State  legislatures  is 
about  the  same.  In  Kansas,  Delaware. 
Florida.  Vermont,  and  Connecticut,  ma- 
jorities represent  only  22 '2  percent,  19 '2 
percent.  17  percent.  12 '2  percent,  and 
9 '2  p>ercent  of  the  E>opulations,  resjjec- 
tively. 

In  only  six  States  is  the  most  p>opulous 
district  of  either  house  of  a  legislature 
less  than  twice  the  size  of  the  least  popu- 
lous. In  only  one  State  chamber — the 
Arkansas  Senate — does  the  variance  be- 
tween the  representation  of  the  largest 
and  smallest  districts  differ  by  50  percent 
or  less.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  ratio 
between  the  populations  of  the  largest 
and  smallest  districts  with  regard  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature was  about  682.  In  other  words, 
one  member  of  the  Connecticut  House 
represents  682  times  as  many  E>eople  as 
one  of  his  colleagues.  Yet  both  have 
equal  votes  on  issues  that  come  before 
the  legislature  for  decision. 

At  this  poiAt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  part  of  my  remarks,  two  tables  which 
readily  illustrate  disparities  in  State 
legislatures.  The  first,  compiled  by  Mr. 
George  B.  Meri-y,  a  staff  writer  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  shows  ex- 
tremes of  overrepresentation  and  under- 
representation  in  absolute  figures.  The 
second,  from  a  recent  publication  of  the 
bureau  of  public  administration  of  the 
University  of  California,  shows  the  per- 
centage difference  from  the  average 
number  of  constituents  per  member  in 
the  smallest  and  largest  constituencies 
of  the  several  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


.•<t.ite 


Alarta 

.*rl«ona 

.\rlDui.sax 

CmXUnmiM. 

(Vjlora'lo 

Connecticut 

I)«'I»warp... 

KlorUhi    

Of-onrii* 

Mafco 

Illinois 

In<tbn,) 

lowo 

KiUV^us  .   

Kemivkj  

Ix>ili.si:tlia 

Miiinr  

.Maryl.ind. 

.M  aa«H<-hu9«!<ta... 

Michiean.. 

Minn«"«}la 

Mis»i.<MpI)i 

MisivHui 

MoBtuna 

Nol»-iv.k« » 

NfVjMJa.  , 

New  Ilatinwhire. 

Svw  Ji'DW'y 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


.S'orth  r.'u-olina.. 
.North  I);ikota... 

Ohio 

Oklahotiia 


Lower  ho<i<« 


Total 
member- 
ship 


(1) 


106 
40 
M 

100 

80 
6.'5 

280 
35 
95 

205 
SO 

177 

100 

125 
100 
101 
151 
123 
MO 
IW 
131 
140 
157 
94 

"47' 

aeo 

60 
66 
150 
120 
113 
ISO 
131 


Average 
population 
per  repre- 
sentailve 

(2) 


28,884 
2,706 
9.367 

19.005 

i.-e.3a7 

20.386 

7.19b 

9.088 

29,171 

16.803 

9.976 

49.221 

39.342 

24.260 

15,  242 

29,448 

2r<,5a9 

6,1)51 

19,049 

19,644 

57,925 

22,767 

16,38.3 

26,189 

6,287 

"3.466 
1,336 

80.589 
12,385 
94.960 
:C.  849 
S,4H4 
60,303 
18,  4.57 


Smallest 
population 
jier  repre- 
sentative 

(8) 


9*^  footnote  at  ptir!  nf  tnh\f 


8.027 
I,  187 
6.402 

62.975 
9.362 
130 
1.321 
2.199 
2.494 
918 

39.809 

1.5,674 
H,753 
2.01(1 

12.  89(1 
6.244 
2.372 
6.136 
2.870 

32.  460 
7,290 
4.966 
4.777 
1,006 

614" 

16 

34.423 

3.013 

14,06(i 

5.048 

3,180 

io,7se 

4,509 


Larsest 
population 
per  repre- 
sentative 

(«) 


70.846 
3.9r2 
27.767 
32.614 
200.760 
27.843 
88.600 

.•«.7ea 

I6.\028 

l.i7.857 
17,866 
68,655 
6K.353 

113,005 
74.007 
.V).  373 
79.  1 18 
11.090 
44,894 
28,675 
94,994 

107.  246 
.^7.  235 
48.432 
10.366 

"""6.'637" 

2,179 

13.'..  910 

16.  186 

167.236 

71.220 

16.609 

98.020 

46.479 


Upper  h 


Total 

memhw- 

shjp 

(5) 


ao 

:« 

44) 

35 
36 
17 

» 
.14 
44 
.Vt 
.'lO 
50 
40 
38 
30 

n 
» 

40 
34 
67 
49 
34 
66 
43 
17 
24 
21 
32 
S8 
.■50 
40 
33 
44 


Averace 
population 
p*r  wnator 


(6) 


87.478 

5.412 

26.735 

54.367 

364,6.16 
37,860 
.15,  7,18 
18.711 
72.929 
63.788 
13.379 

l.'iO,210 
78,684 
.12.  421 
47.  (»1 
77.495 
6N.80R 
27.090 
80.793 

117.363 

187.405 
44.513 
44.468 

116,313 

10,664 

30,826 

9,417 

22.218 

230.254 
21.974 

244,887 
Kl,'239 
12,900 

240.807 
30,758 


SmallMt 
population 
per  senator 

(7) 


18. 018 

3.434 

4.672 

43,114 

14,014 

18,438 

24,309 

3,406 

10.  413 

16.237 

918 

17.063 

.19,503 

21. 173 

30, 018 

.'11.992 

2.1,326 

16.063 

12,272 

92.216 

61,008 

16,878 

17,860 

87,560 

1.036 

21,579 

614 

12,051 

34,423 

3.013 

146.666 

48,376 

5.405 

163.335 

IS,  89(> 


Lormt 
poponitlan 
per  aenator 


(8) 


5S«.«aR 

26,603 

16.1,986 

66.a«2 
1.161.687 

.16.  «rj 
ia.93i 

57.  179 
495,081 
473.  .172 

7(1.  649 
383.8113 
122.717 
226.010 
222.290 
104. -254 
).'W.236 

42,300 
360,362 
164.  .I'M 
396.001 
l.ia.  45.1 

96.  910 
136.687 

56,  H75 

40.9UM 

.10.205 

34,368 
90.1,949 

4.1.  673 
944.547 
197,052 

38,  7W 
306,551 
251.286 
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Lower  booae 

Upper  boa-« 

8ute 

Total 
ahip 

(1) 

Arerafn 
popolatloB 

per  rapra- 

.sentatlve 

(») 

Smalleat 
popolatian 
per  repre- 
sentative 

(3) 

I.«rj»st 
popuiation 

V>er  renre- 

14) 

Total 

BMmber- 

ahip 

(») 

\  vo-..rT 
po;>.i;  i\  i.  ifl 
per  sennt  ur 

(6> 

Smalleat 
pspulatloB 
per  senator 

(7) 

Larfest 

per  <iea&tur 

(8) 

I'ttniwylvanlai „.„ 

Rhode  Wand 

P^iith  OaroHna 

60 
210 
100 
134 

76 

90 
1.10 

64 
246 

Mn 
90 

ino 
100 

66 

».3K 
49,991 

7.910 
17.073 

8,703 
33.250 
61.408 
10.934 

1,505 
.13.  187 
24,030 
21.335 
34.346 

6,188 

12,740 

4,944 

732 

9.677 
4,046 

29.192 

364 

49 

19. 318 

12,904 

5,119 

18,840 

2,481 

48. 3U 

77,106 
14.810 
23.173 
21.044 
75,134 
100.837 
15,tt7 
33,1.15 
60.004 
39.381 
37.540 
61.6S7 
7,943 

W 

90 
44 

46 
35 
33 
31 
25 
30 
40 
49 
32 
S3 
27 

SO. 711 

209,960 

19,316 

46,022 

19.196 

»,748 

248.748 

27,554 

12.592 

82.967 

48.550 

62.672 

104, 07X 

11,174 

36.317 

74,181 

7S3 

t.sn 

K).450 
40.416 

13»"i.  756 

9.642 

.1.406 

5.'>.«37 

18,935 

30.646 

73.301 

2,481 

67.  362 
442.  .MG 

55.1160 
168,  1.12 

35,4iJ 

308.  2.1-1 

806,7(11 

I  t*l«         ,   . 

VermoDt . 

45,812 
17.027 

Vlrflnta 

135.449 

WaahtaKtM 

Went  Vlntinla. 

Wisconsin      

82.  7;i2 
119.  8H 
128.970 

23.831 

■  Netraaka  has  only  Senate. 

NoTB.— Flcnres  In  3d  and  6tb  eak.  riMnr  how  many  prople  woald  be  represented 
by  each  lectalator  If  Statea  were  evenly  apportkned  on  a  strict  populution  bta-is. 


This  theoretical  sitoatkn  beers  eeaipariaon  with  tbe  actual  nreaent-day  fiirures  in 
cuU.  3,  4.  7,  and  8,  sbowinit  extremes  of  overrepresi'ULiition  and  undcrnpresentttttou. 
All  statistics  are  based  on  the  1990  Federal  Census. 


SUiU  IrgUlaiuren   upper  and  lower  chambers:   Year  of  la*l  adjuttment,  number  of  members,  average  number  of  conslitiienls  per  member,  and 
ptrc^nl  difference  from  average  number  of  constituents  per  member  in  smallest  arid  largest  constituencies,  as  of  March  1959 


Upper  bouses 

Lower  bouses 

state 

OlkMt 

adjtist- 
ment> 

Number 
Of  mem- 
bers 

number  ot 
constitu- 
ents per 
member 

PeroeiU  diflerence  from 
average    number    of 
eoBstitnents      per 
member  • 

Year 
of  last 

adjost- 
meat  ■ 

Nunit>cr 
of  mem- 
bers 

Average 
numbiT  oC 
constitu- 
ent* per 
member 

rcroent  dUEterenoe  from 
average    nimiber    of 
constituents      per 
memtier  • 

Bmallest 

COIUktltU- 

ency 

Larfest 

coublilu- 
ency 

SmaUest 

constitu- 
ency 

LwfMt 

constttu- 
eiKry 

Alabama 

Al««k» 
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CONSEQUENCES    OF    LN EQUITABLE 
I  REPRESENTATION 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  in  Amer- 
ica, in  theory  ai  least,  all  men  have  equal 
political  r;jr.ts.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  a  House  of  Representatives 
elected  by  the  people,  and  the  17th 
amendment  provides  for  popular  election 
of  Members  of  the  Senate.  The  14th. 
15th.  and  19th  amendments  reinforce  the 
principle  of  equality  by  upholding  the 
right  to  Tote  without  restriction  as  to 
race,  color,  or  sex. 

The  rule  of  "one  citizen,  one  vote." 
has  been  widely  accepted.  But.  unfor- 
tunately, the  corollary  rule,  whereby 
each  vote  is  given  equal  weight,  is  less 
widely  accepted  and  seldom  achieved. 
Ekiuality  of  representation  remains  in  our 
lexicon  only  as  a  democratic  principle 
and  a  point  of  departure  for  legislative 
practice.  I  submit  that  to  the  extent  as 
this  principle  is  ignored  government  be- 
comes undemocratic  and  republican 
institutions  are  threatened. 

The  veo*  democratic  virtues — which 
are  allegedly  preserved  by  rural  domi- 
nated, misrepresentative  legislatures — 
are  those  which  most  suffer  as  a  result. 
Good  government  depends  in  large  part 
on  a  State  legislature  responsive  to  ma- 
jority demands  of  the  people.  But  these 
demands  are  smothered  by  a  distorted 
pattern  of  legislative  representation.  All 
sense  of  civic  responsibility  withers  if  a 
minority  can  dictate  or  negate  legislative 
action  Local  control  depends  on  the 
State's  willingness  to  satisfy  majority 
demands.  If  the  State  refuses,  then 
appeal  will  naturally  and  justifiably  be 
made  el.sewhere,  usually  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

With  a  representative  system  that 
gives  less  legislative  strength  to  urban 
areas  than  their  populations  warrant. 
often  a  minority  party  is  frozen  in  power 
in  the  legislature  no  matter  what  shifts 
in  public  opinion  and  population  take 
place.  Even  when  the  minority  party 
does  not  have  absolute  control  of  the 
legislature,  control  of  one  house  is  usu- 
ally enough  to  veto  policies  the  party 
opp)oses. 

This  situation  not  only  violates  the 
concept  of  a  democratic  two-party  sys- 
tem, it  undermines  the  very  effectiveness 
of  State  government.  When  a  statewide 
majority  elects  a  Governor  of  one  party 
and  an  overrepresented  minority  party 
consistently  controls  the  legislature,  or 
one  house  of  the  legislature,  the  result 
is  inevitably  stalemate.  We  need  only 
to  glance  at  the  situation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Michigan,  or  New  Jersey  to  con- 
firm this  statement.  Despite  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  citizens  vote  on  a 
statewide  basis  for  legislative  candidates 
of  the  Governor's  party,  a  gerrymandered 
legislature  frustrates  the  popular  will. 
In  these  States,  repeated  Democratic 
gubernatorial  victories  still  leave  Repub- 
licans in  control  of  one  or  both  of  the 
legislative  houses.  The  legislative  pro- 
,  gram  of  the  majority  is  thus  vetoed. 
The  same  result  has  followed  under  the 
one-party  system  in  Georgia  where  the 
county  unit  rule  prevents  Atlanta  and 
other  urban  areas  from  obtaining  badly 
needed  legislation. 


If  we  desire  a  party  system  which  af- 
fords us  the  means  for  providing  an  al- 
ternative set  of  political  leaders — in 
States  as  well  as  in  the  Nation — that 
can  be  voted  into  office  when  the  nor- 
mally dominant  leadership  becomes  dis- 
credited, then  we  are  presently  a  far  cry 
from  our  desire.  What  happens  when 
the  public  becomes  exasperated  with  its 
political  leadership?  In  too  many  States 
today  nothing  can  happen.  The  political 
rules  of  the  game  prevent  any  real 
choice.  'When  the  arrangements  are 
such  that  one  set  of  politicians  cannot 
be  simultaneously  thrown  out  of  both 
executive  and  legislative  ix)sts  without 
a  virtual  popular  uprising  democracy 
simply  does  not  work. 

The  effect  is  not  lost  on  those  citizens 
who  are  frustrated  in  their  efforts  to 
produce  change  when  change  is  needed. 
When  State  governments  refuse  to  adapt 
themselves  to  majority  needs,  the  peo- 
ple lose  confidence  Public  cynicism  and 
disillusionment  with  State  government 
is  the  inevitable  result.  Never  has  the 
prestige  of  the  States  been  as  low  as  it 
is  today. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  ironical 
result  of  legislative  misrepresentation. 
When  State  legislatures  refuse  to  enact 
programs  desired  by  a  majority  of  their 
voters,  they  are  bypassed.  The  alter- 
native route  to  action  has  been  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Underrepresentation 
plus  "egressive  State  tax  systems  are 
largely  resE>onsible  for  a  score  of  Fed- 
eral programs,  which  are  vitally  neces- 
sary but  which  the  States  refuse  to 
adopt.  As  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas  1  once  remarked: 

Those  who  complain  most  about  Federal 
encroachment  In  the  afTairs  of  the  States  are 
most  often  the  very  ones  who  deny  to  the 
urban  majorities  in  their  States  the  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  solve  their  problems  through  State 
action 

Evidence  of  urban  discontent  with 
State  capitals  and  consequent  appeal  to 
Washington  is  overwhelming.  Only  re- 
cently, at  their  annual  conference  in 
Chicago,  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors  called  for  the  establishment  in 
the  Federal  Government  of  a  Cabinet 
post  for  urban  affairs.  My  good  friend 
and  successor  as  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
Richardson  Dilworth.  went  so  far  as  to 
say  in  his  address  accepting  the  presi- 
dency of  the  conference  that  he  would 
take  the  many  proposals  for  aid  to  cities 
directly  to  the  presidential  candidates  of 
both  major  parties.  The  outgoing  presi- 
dent of  the  conference.  Mayor  Richard 
J.  Daley,  of  Chicago,  agreed  and  pointed 
out  that  an  important  reason  for  a  new- 
Federal  post  for  urban  affairs  was  that 
the  legislatures  in  nearly  every  State  are 
dominated  by  representatives  of  the 
rural  areas. 

That  there  is  an  intense  struggle  go- 
ing on  between  the  cities  and  the  State 
capitals,  that  cities  now  look  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  protector  and  de- 
fender from  legislative  neglect,  and  that 
State  governments  are  consequently  be- 
coming weaker  and  weaker  instrumen- 
talities for  social  progress  should  be  well 
recognized  by  Congress.  Mayors,  testi- 
fying before  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  in  1957,  were  al- 


most uniformly  critical  of  State  govern- 
ments. The  committee  reported  that  it 
was  surprised  and  even  alarmed  by  the 
extent  of  the  animosity  shown  toward 
State  governments  by  city  officials.  Its 
repKjrt  to  Congress  is  worth  quoting  in 
part: 

So  long  as  the  cities  are  deprived  by  State 
restrictions  of  the  opportunity  to  solve  local 
problems  and  are  denied  a  fair  voice  in  the 
determination  of  State  legislative  policies, 
they  will  continue  to  seek  Federal  assistance 
and  will  attempt  to  bypass  the  States 
through    direct    Federal-local    arrangements 

The  executive  branch  too  has  been 
cognizant  of  the  problem.  The  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
better  known  as  the  Kestnbaum  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, found  after  investigation  a  very 
real  and  pressing  need  for  the  States  to 
improve  their  constitutions.  Like  all  of 
us  who  have  given  attention  to  the  im- 
balance in  legislative  representation,  the 
Kestnbaum  Commission  found  that 
State  neglect  of  the  reapportionment 
problem  had  led  urban  governments  to 
make  direct  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Commission  report,  issued  in  1955, 
states: 

Paradoxically  enough,  the  Interests  of 
urban  areas  are  often  more  effectively  rep- 
resented In  the  National  Legislature  than  in 
their  own  State  legislatures  •  •  •  The  same 
shift  of  population  which  has  resulted  In 
Stato  legislatures  becoming  less  represent- 
ative of  urban  areas  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  United  States  Senate  more  rep- 
resentative of  these  areas,  because  Senators, 
elected  at  large,  must  depend  heavily  upon 
urban  voters,  even  in  predominantly  rural 
States. 

The  Eisenhower-appointed  Commis- 
sion concluded  that — 

The  more  role  of  the  States  In  our  system 
Is  emphasized,  the  more  Important  it  Is  that 
the  State  legislatures  be  reasonably  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  people. 

Congress,  the  executive,  groups  and 
organizations  such  as  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League,  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
American  Municipal  A.ssociation,  as  well 
as  others  recognize  the  unfortunate  con- 
sequences of  legislative  misrepresenta- 
tion Yet  arguments  for  malapportion- 
ment persist.  Facts,  historical  as  well  as 
contemporary,  belie  these  arguments, 
but  opponents  of  equitable  representa- 
tion cling  tenaciously  to  their  illogical 
straws. 

MTTHS    rO«     MALAPPORTIONMENT 

Thase  who  condone  inequitable  repre- 
sentation, sometimes  advance  the  propo- 
sition that  city  people  are  immoral  and 
incompetent  in  self-government.  The 
rugged  virtues  of  the  American  farmer 
are  extolled,  the  sins  of  "minority 
groups'  in  the  cities  deplored.  To  cite  a 
less  illustrious  protagonist  of  this  view, 
the  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards  said  several 
years  ago: 

Today  the  greatest  threat  to  democratic 
institutions,  to  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  ultimately  to  freedom  Itself, 
lies  in  our  big  cities.  They  are  populated 
for  the  most  part  with  the  mass-man,  de- 
void of  intelligence,  and  devoid  of  civic  re- 
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sponslblUty.  Our  one  hope  of  survival 
as  a  free  country  is  that  rural  and  semi- 
rural  areas  still  dominate  most  of  the  State 
legislatures  through  their  representatives. 
•  •  •  Our  best  hope  for  the  future  Is  to 
keep  it  that  way. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
dealt  with  this  group  can  testify  that 
they  represent  one  of  the  most  reaction- 
ary points  of  view  on  the  entire  free 
world.  Implicit  in  this  view  is  that  ur- 
ban legislators  tend  to  be  small  men  not 
given  to  statesmanship  but  adept  in  the 
arts  of  political  skulduggery.  Hence,  the 
greater  the  number  of  rural  legislators, 
the  better  governed  will  be  the  common- 
wealth. 'Whether  this  disparity  in  in- 
telligence and  civic  responsibility 
actually  exists  is  certainly  not  capable  of 
proof.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  to 
deal  with  State  legislatures  would  hesi- 
tate to  support  so  dubious  an  assertion. 
What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  this  argu- 
ment is  concerned  with  justifying  a 
status  quo  which  assures  some  people  a 
political  advantage  in  the  arena  where 
public  policy  is  made.  And  that  status 
quo  is  hurting  the  sound  development  of 
our  country. 

Were  it  not  for  the  agricultural  and 
rural  beginnings  of  this  Nation,  such  an 
argument  would  gain  little  currency. 
But  the  view  has  gained  support  lai*gely 
from  a  combination  of  those  who  have 
a  pastoral  nostalgia  for  a  dead  past, 
those  who  profit  from  the  status  quo  and 
refuse  to  accept  change,  and  those  who 
misread  history. 

Although  the  American  Revolution 
brought  in  its  wake  broad  acceptance  of 
the  theorj'  of  political  equality  and  the 
principle  of  representation  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  qualified  electors,  this 
theory  is  summarily  dismissed  by  those 
who  condone  misrepresentative  legisla- 
tures In  their  resistance  to  fair  repre- 
sentation for  urban  citizens  they  rely 
on  Jefferson's  praise  of  small  land- 
holders. Who  has  not  heard  quoted  Jef- 
ferson's statement: 

Those  who  labor  in  the  earth  are  the 
choeen  people  of  God,  If  ever  He  had  a 
chosen  people,  whose  breasts  He  has  made 
His  peculiar  depo&lt  for  substantial  and  gen- 
uine virtue. 

These  i>eople  forget  what  many  others 
recall — Jefferson's  views  on  representa- 
tion, a  subject  of  vital  significance  to  the 
democratic  theory  he  helped  develop. 
Representatives,  he  believed,  should  be 
apportioned  throughout  a  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  numbers  of  E>eople  in 
each  area.     According  to  Jefferson: 


Equal  representation  is  so  fundamental  a 
principle  in  a  true  republic  that  no  preju- 
dices can  Justify  its  violation  because  the 
prejudices    themselves    cannot    be    Justified 

Another  argiiment  compares  represen- 
tation in  State  legislatures  based  on 
geography  rather  than  people  with  equal 
representation  of  States  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  so-called  "balanced"  and 
"federal"  plans,  by  which  minority  pop- 
ulation areas  are  given  control  of  one 
house  while  the  other  more  directly 
represents  numbers,  are  said  to  be  pat- 
terned after  the  Federal  Legislature. 
This  is  asserted  to  be  a  useful  "check  and 
balance." 

While  a  comparison  of  a  State  senate 
with  the  U.S.  Senate  doubtless  has  per- 
suasive qualities,  its  validity  is  nil.  Such 
comparison  suggests  that  counties  within 
the  States  be  regarded  as  States  are  in 
the  Union.  However,  while  the  States 
are  sovereign,  and  are  so  represented  in 
the  Senate,  counties  are  merely  legal 
agents  which  the  States  themselves 
create  for  administrative  convenience. 
Each  State  is  unitary  rather  than  federal 
in  internal  makeup.  It  is  therefore  log- 
ical that  every  district  have  a  propor- 
tional share  in  the  selection  of  those  who 
govern  each  State. 

Historically  also  the  analogy  is  defi- 
cient. Not  only  is  the  federal  plan  not 
presently  applicable  to  the  States — it  was 
never  meant  to  be.  We  must  remember 
that  the  federal  system  was  the  result 
of  comprise  between  the  large  and  small 
States,  each  group  of  which  was  jealous 
of  the  strength  of  the  other.  At  first  it 
was  assumed  that  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress should  be  apportioned  in  the  same 
way.  but  the  small  States  wanted  repre- 
sentation for  each  State  as  such,  while 
the  large  States  desired  representation 
by  population.  It  was  only  after  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  on  the 
verge  of  collapse  that  it  reached  the  com- 
promise which  became  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  with  the  two  Houses  ap- 
portioned by  different  methods. 

Contemporary  practice  refutes  the 
analogy.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
intentions  of  the  Pounding  Fathers,  to- 
day, with  Senators  popularly  elected  and 
with  urban  concentrations  in  nearly 
every  State,  U.S.  Senators  represent  ma- 
jorities within  their  States.  No  Senator 
can  afford  to  ignore  the  interests  of  his 
urban  constituents.  This  is  not  the  case, 
however,  with  so  many  State  legislators 
whose  districts  are  entirely  rural  and 
whose  interests  are  completely  dissimilar 
from  those  of  their  urban  colleagues. 


Although  myths  for  malapportionment 
offend  reason,  they  are  persistently  cir- 
culated. Proponents  ignore  the  inequi- 
ties that  result  from  legislative  misrep- 
resentation; some  are  indifferent  and 
others  are  satisfied  that  by  a  process  of 
trial  and  error  a  perhaps  illogical  and 
inequitable  but  nevertheless  workable 
sort  of  system  has  evolved.  Others 
maintain  that  the  present  system  is  just 
and  correct.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
■whatever  their  arguments,  what  is  most 
important  to  these  vested  interests  is  the 
unfair  and  undemocratic  advantage  they 
gain  as  a  result  of  legislative  mis- 
representation. 

THE  ADVANTAGED    AND   THE   DISADVANTAGED 

At  first  glance,  the  most  important  rea- 
son for  unbalanced  representation  ap- 
pears to  be  that  State  constitutions  very 
often  provide  for  representation  of  area 
or  territory  rather  than  population.  For 
example,  in  New  Jersey  each  county 
elects  one  senator,  and  a  majority  of 
the  senate  may  be  made  up  of  senators 
from  counties  including  only  about  15 
percent  of  the  State's  population.  A 
number  of  States  are  less  explicit  in 
recognizing  land  rather  than  people; 
they  allocate  representation  among 
counties  in  accordance  with  population, 
but  their  constitutions  hasten  to  provide 
that  each  county  shall  be  entitled  to  at 
least  one  of  a  limited  and  fixed  number 
of  representatives.  In  North  Carolina 
and  Pennsylvania  for  example,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house  are  apportioned 
among  the  counties  according  to  p>opu- 
lation;  but  each  county  is  entitled  to  at 
least  one  representative.  This  gives  the 
populous  counties  less  than  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  legislative  seats. 
Some  State  constitutions  specifically 
limit  the  representation  of  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  State.  Georgia  is  a  good 
example.  Atlanta  is  substantially  short- 
changed in  its  representation  in  the 
State  legislature.  In  my  own  State,  no 
city  or  county  is  permitted  to  elect  more 
than  one  sixth  of  the  senators,  a  provi- 
sion adopted  and  maintained  to  limit  the 
Influence  of  Philadelphia. 

Two  tables  from  the  University  of 
California  publication  set  forth  the  basis 
of  representation  in  upper  or  lower 
houses  of  legislatures  in  every  State  ex- 
cept Hawaii.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  tables  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Body  responsible  for 

Frequency  ' 

Basis  of  reprewnlatton 

Requln^ 
men  Is 

for 
dlMriol- 

ing 

Pm virion  for 
iiikirwraent 

MBit- 

,\|>l>(>itk)nln^ 

Dislrk-tlnit 

10  years 

other 

Popula- 
tion' 

Pulitical  unit  > 

Authority:    Article    and 
section  of  con.xtitiuion 
or  statutes 

Mini- 
mum 

Mati- 
muin 

.\lahBma 

L«*islature 

CoosUtutton 

do 

Legislature 

Ooostitutloii ... 

X 

X 

X 

IV,  .W;  IX.  1«7,  VO.  301; 

XVin,  2M. 
VI,  7,  11. 
IV,  2.  1(1). 
Amendment  XLV. 
IV,  6. 
V   4&-4" 

Alaska 

(♦) 

Mandamus ' 

Ariiofw 

do 

X 

X 

ArkansM 

do.« 

do 

Ciilifomla 

LedaUtare 

do 

LeglaUture 

do.- 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Commission  • 

Colorado 

X 
X 

C'oime<li(nit do 1 do 

X 

.._..........._._._ 

ni,  4,  6. 

I 


Sc<-  foot  DO  tea  at  end  of  table. 
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Body  re^wnsible  tor 

Frequency  ' 

Basis  of  representation 

Require- 
ments 

toe 
district- 
ing 

I'ro vision  tor 
entoreeoient 

State 

Apportioning 

Districting 

10  years 

Other 

Popula- 
tion' 

ToUtlcal  unit  • 

Autfwrtty:    Article   and 
section  of  constitution 
or  statntes 

1 

Mhil- 
nram 

Maxl- 
main 

DflAware 

CooaUtotlon 

Legislature 

do -.. 

CousUtutloa 

do" 

Constitution 

n  2 

Florida 

Legislature 

do. 

Constttotlon 

do" .- 

L^lslature 

X 

6  yean 

X 

"f 

X 
X 

x 

X 

'x 

(') 

VII,  3,  4 

G«on!te 

Icteho 



III.  2. 

Ill   2 

IIKnols 

(IK) 

1". 

rv  8  7  S 

TnfliAruft            

Letrtslatnre 

do 

do 

do 

do... 

....do 

'x 

- 

IV,  4.  6.  «. 
111.34,37. 
II.  2:  X.  1-8. 
See  IS 

lowra      

do 

..      do 

X 

Kansas       

5  years 



Kentucky... 

do 

do. 

X 

X 
X 

}  .4llij44kn4i      .    .    , 

HI.  3.4.  A. 
IV.  pt.  11,  1. 
Ill  3  A. 

Maine 

(MW) 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

Xf^rviimd 

Constitution 

Letiislature 

Constitution 

I>epislature 

Coiuititution 

Commission  '*.    . . 

Coostitution 

Legislature 

Coaatitution 

Constitution 

do     

Legislature.- 

do -. 

Coostttation  i« 

<") 
(lit) 
(lit) 

"(T'iV.Vf 

'.'  .        husetu. 

Lejtislature 

Constitution 

L<tislatuTe 

Constitution 

County   govem- 
ment.'t 

I-eeislature 

Constitution 

Legislature 

Constitution 

do     

Legtatatnre 

do 

~.--.do 

Cummiasion  " 

Legislature. 

do 

X 

x 

"x 

"x~ 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

(") 

'(") 

'x 

'('"•) 

X 

X 

en 
"x 

X 
X 

(WW) 

AmcrwIfnMlt  I.TTI 

\'     •    -'in 

\'            <OtB 

ippi 

',■      .   iri 

-s^- 

:;:;;;:;;; 

New  com gi fasten  x.. 

V.2. 
IV.2,  M.  24. 

XIII.  3SA. 
Ill,  7   8. 

M.iUdJia 

Nebraska  " 

Nevada  

Kew  Hampiihire 

New  Jersey 

New  \(pTi«> 

X 

X 

x 

X 

X 

x 

X 
X 

V.  4:  VI.  4,  .v. 

I1I.&. 

IV.  S 

Pt.  II.  2ft.  26. 

IV.  ii.  1. 

rv,3 

Nfw  York 

(7.1.) 

C^iort  review* 

III    3   4. 

North  Carolina 

II    4 

North  Dakota 

do. 

Comndssion  " 

Legislature... 

do 

(') 

X 



11  an  29  34. 

Ohio 

XI.  »-ll. 

Oklahoma    





(TIW) 

Court  rerlew 

Supreme  court/ 
Secretary  ot  State. 

v.  •.  11. 
IV  ».  7 

Orreon 

Pennsylvania 

do do 

X 
X 
X 

X 

II.  18,  1*. 

Rho<le  Island 

do 

Con<«titutian 

do 

(') 

X 

X 

X 

A  rnAulmnnt  XIX 

South  Carolina 

Con5titntlon 

'x 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

ITL*. 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Te\!i5 

Utah  

Legisiature 

do _ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Legislutore 

do 

do 

Clttens'  eonnty 
coounittMi. 

Legislate** 

do 

do 

Coamisiion  » 

ComniiMiiun  ". 

in.  8. 

II.  4.  8. 

IIL  25,  28. 

IX.  J-4;  l't;ih  CodeAnn. 

Vermont 

(1987    sapp.)    see. 
36^1-1-36-1-4. 
11    IH 

Virginia. 

IV   4,'! 

W  .  ■  -.irton 

(') 

lnltiaU»o 

II,3,«. 
VI   4   f,   10 

W   ~    '^irjrinia 

\>»  ,N.  ■jii$ia 

IV.  2.  I.  .V 
III,  >-i.  47.  V 

Wyoming 

X 

'  Every  10  years  usually  means  after  each  Fe<leral  censiLs;  a  few  State  onnstifutions 
sperifv  -"  r,  ■«irMonment  after  a  State  censtis:  North  Dakota.  Utah.  Vermont,  and 
Wi-h,-  .-K  ■ 

■'  r  ir  ^.  'fr.ricany,  constitutions  that  provide  a  popuUition  ha.se  stipuUte  1  or 
\  :•.'  '•  •   ■  stiors  of  the  following:  (a)  relative  ef(iwllty;  <>>)  use  of  ration  to  be  set 

I  >      .  <    >      .::if  of  reapportionnient;  ie)  use  of  ratios  Oxecl  m  coiistitutioQ. 

'  I'Q'iilMMi  Luul  may  be  county,  township,  town,  city  war'l.  borough,  or  other 
political  subdivision.  "Minimum"  and  "maximum"  refer  to  number  of  leidslators 
V*r  'Hi it. 

'  -  Mate  districts  may  i<e  changed,  hat  their  appiortionmeat  and  approximate  per- 
.a-t  :■  rs  must  be  retaint'l. 

'  "Any  quaKlled  voter  may  apply  to  the  STiporior  fwirt  to  compel  tt>e  Oovemor 
by  man'lamas  or  otherwise,  to  perfann  Ms  reapportionnit'iu  duties  or  to  correct  any 
error  in  re-listrictine  or  »pt>oriionmfut."     \'l.  11. 

'  .\mendment  adopted  .Novembt-r  1956  "froze"  the  senate  districts  as  then  estab- 
bshod. 

■  County  lines  must  be  preserved  in  forming  legislative  districts.  No  county  may 
be  diviiled  unless  entit;. -l  to  more  than  one  lerislaiur 

'  Districts  mu-st  '  f    <.r;,  .weed  of  contipu    i^    ."-'.. r 

•  Lieutenant  1 1  .v.  r;,.^  ,  .Dntroiler.  Littor:.  .  i--  tai  ■..cretary  of  state,  and  gaper- 
tnten'lent  of  pub'.ir  l^^^t^l(■tion  apportion  on  failure  of  Itigislature  to  do  so.  In  either 
case.  apporti'Vin.ent  is  iwbject  to  refererKlnm. 

1    I)i>triiLs  nia-it  Ix-  compact  'or  convenient). 

"  .\men<lment  adopted  1U55  set  senate  districts  and  contained  no  provisions  for 
rtdlstrlrting. 

''  Male  iohabitants  over  21. 

n  Provision  made  for  "flotorlal"  districts  which  contain  contiguous  countlea 
having  insuflicient  population  to  be  entitled  to  a  single  representative  or  to  an  addi- 
tional representative. 

"  Excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 

"  Excluding  aliens. 

•«  Except  city  of  Baltimore,  which  the  legisiatore  from  time  to  time  may  redistrict 
on  basis  of  population  and  contiguity. 


■'  "Qualifl*!"  or  "legal"  voters. 

"  Appointe«i  by  Oovemor.  j  from  each  list  of  I'J  submitted  by  Ibo  2  major  (•oUtical 
parti>«. 

'*  If  a  county  is  entitled  to  more  than  one  senator,  coanty  government  (eoantyeoart 
or  rouncil)  rwltstricts  except  in  dty  of  St.  Loui.s,  »  hers  it  i»  done  by  board  of  ele<-iioa 
oonimissioners. 

>*  ropuliUlon  of  each  district  may  not  deviate  from  State  average  by  more  than  38 
pejcent. 

n  If  original  eommlssion  fills  t4)  reapportion  within  «  months  of  appointment 
seiuOors  are  elected  at  large,  and  a  new  commisvioa  Is  appointed  in  the  same  Manner. 

"  Unicameral  legislature. 

1  "From  time  to  time." 

**  Part-Urae  reoreaentatlon  on  pnpafaitlon  haw.  Provides  additional  reiiresenti- 
tion  for  fractional  entitleriient  by  varying  the  number  of  re(>resetitatlve-.  -v.'^ic-  <  d  to 
a  district  In  the  course  of  a  decaile. 

»*  J<<Tiator8  are  elected  fn)m  slngle-meinN-r  districts,  formed  according;  t.j  rirnount 
of  direct  taxes  paid.  No  town  or  uniucurporaled  area  may  bo  divided  to  form  a 
district. 

*  .Supreme  coort  review  snb)ect  to  roles  prescribed  by  leglslatnre. 
t^  (iovemor.  auditor,  secrutary  of  state,  or  any  2  of  them. 

"  Discretionary  after  any  presi<k'ntial  election. 

•  Uovemor,  superintendent  of  pnbHc  Instruction,  presiding  Judge  of  the  mprrme 
court,  attorney  general,  and  seeretary  of  state. 

■*  Lieutenant  flovemor,  spealuT  uf  the  bouse  of  repreaantalives,  atl<.  •  .  f  ^•r... 
eomptrolVr  of  puMle  accounts,  and  commissioner  of  general  land  olBct 

M  SenatedMrtctsarecomiioaedofaaiemhiy  4orrepreaentatlve)dlatnctswh,<h  ■}  iv 
not  be  diidded. 

•»  Eactadtng  members  of  the  .\rmed  Forces. 

Sources:  State  oonstitutlous  as  dted,  aud  inlurmation  received  from  the  various 
States. 
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Body  responsible  tor 

Frequency  • 

Basis  of  representation 

Require- 
ments 
tor 

district- 
ing 

Provision  tor 
enforcement 

Slate 

Apiwrtioning 

Districting 

10  years 

Other 

Popula- 
tion' 

PoUtlcal  unit  • 

Authority:    Article    and 
s»ftion  of  oonstiiiition 
or  statutes 

Mini- 
mum 

Maxi- 
mum 

Alabama 

T/eglslatiire 

Oovemor.    

(«) 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

(•) 
(•) 

X 

X 
X 

X 

x 

X 

(•) 
(1.11) 

IV,  50:  IX,  ige,  iw,  »i: 

XVIII,  284. 
VI.  1.  3-6.  8-11. 
1V,2.  1.  (■) 

Vrn,  1,  2.  4,  5;  amend- 
ment XLV. 

rv,  6. 

V   45-4" 

Aliiska 

Oovemor 

County  govern- 
ment. 
(<; 

4  years 

Mandamus  • 

Court  review  » 

Commission  " 

Arizona   

.Arkansas 

Secretary  of  St.ate  . 

B<iard  of  Ap- 
IKjrtionment.'' 

Legislature 

do 

<;aifomla 

Legislature 

do 

Constitution 

(II.) 

(1  IC  11) 

Colorado 



Coniiectleot 

Constitution 

do 

Legislative 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.i* 

.....do 

do 

do 

Constitution 

Legislature 

do 

do 

Constitutton 

Secretary  of  State. 

Legislature 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do    

Commission  »• 

Legislature 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

X 

"x 

X 
X 

X 

"x 

X 

III  3 

iK'laware 

Florida 

do 

(•) 

"x 

X 

"x 

x 

x 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

"x 

X 

"x 

X 
X 
X 

('•) 

X 
X 
X 
X 

(«•) 
"(") 

X 

(»•) 

^^ 

X 

X 
X 
X 

(») 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

(8) 

X 
X 

--.„..... 

(•  It  11) 
(UN) 

(•») 
......... 

"(■'•) 

('•) 
p.  11) 

(*) 
(») 
(••") 

(•  '•  ") 

Specisj  session  » 

Commi»ion  '' 

Commissfon  « 

11,2. 
VII,  3,  4. 
III.  3. 

III,  2;  Stats.  1»51,  c.  80. 

IV.  6-«. 
IV   4-6 

Creorgia 

(«) 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

w 

Legislature 

do 

do 

(♦) 

Legislature 

(•) 

legislature 

Con-stitution  >' 

County  govern- 
ment. 

County  govern- 
ment. 

lyeglslature    

Con.stitution 

County  govern- 
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'  Every  10  years  usimlly  means  after  each  Federal  census:  a  few  State  con.sf  Itutlons 
siK-dfy  reapportionment  after  a  Slate  wnsus:  Minnesota,  North  I>akota,  Utah,  and 
Washington. 

'  Characteristically,  con.st  Hut  ions  that  provide  a  population  ba.se  stipulate  one  or 
various  combinations  of  the  following:  (a)  relative  equality;  (b)  use  of  ratios  to  be  set 
\t\  law  at  time  of  reapportionment;  (c)  use  of  ratios  fixed  in  constitution. 

'  Political  unit  may  be  county,  town.ship.  town,  city  ward,  borough,  or  other  politi- 
™i  -sulxli vision.  ".Vlinimum"  and  "maximum"  refer  to  number  of  repn>sentatlves 
per  unit. 

•  Legislators  are  ai>portioned  to  political  units:  in  multimember  districts,  they  are 
elected  at  large. 

'  County  lines  must  be  preserved  in  forming  legislative  districts.  No  county  may 
lie  divided  unless  entitle<l  to  more  than  I  legi.=lator. 

•  Excluding  memliers  of  ilie  .\rme<l  Forces. 

■  Coast  It  utional  provisions  are:  tai  minimum  district  (lopuUttion  is  the  average 
number  of  constituents  jx-r  repi-es«'ntative:  (b)  each  district  Is  a  "relatively  integrated 
socio  economic  area";  and  (c)  consideration  may  be  given  to  local  government  bound- 
aries.    The  effect  of  (a>  Ls  to  .s«>t  a  minimum  deviation. 

•  Superior  coiU't  may  compel  tlic  Governor  by  mandamus  or  otherwise  to  perform 
bis  ajiportionment  duties. 

•  \  otes  c;i.st  for  Oovemor  at  last  prece<llng  general  election. 
'•  Districts  must  lie  com|>osed  of  oontiguous  territory. 

"  Districts  must  l>e  comjiact  (or  convenient). 

"  Oovemor.  secreiary  ol  state,  attorney  general. 

"  Sufiremc  court  may  Issue  man<l;inuLs  to  compel  board  of  api>ortiunmeut  to  act; 
uKso  may  rcvLs«>  any  arbitrary  action  or  abase  of  distiretlon  of  board. 

'*  Lieutenant  Oovemor,  controller,  attorney  general,  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction.     All  apjmrtionments  subject  to  referendum. 

"  Oovemor  to  oill  si>eciiil  session  Ut  sit  until  reapportionment  is  efTected,  durtnt 
which  no  other  subject  may  l>e  considered. 

"  "From  time  to  time." 

'"  10-member  commission  apixiinted  by  Governor  from  nominations  made  by  heads 
of  both  major  parties.  If  it  falls  to  act.  next  election  is  at  litfge.  Cycle  repeats  until 
reapitortionment  is  made. 

I'  -Male  inhabitants  over  21. 

'•  .\pplies  to  only  20  of  the  12.'>  seats;  remaining  seats  assigned  In  constitution. 

'"  Excluding  aliens. 


•'  Except  dty  of  Baltimore,  which  the  legislature  from  time  to  time  may  redistrict 
on  ha.sis  of  i>opuIation  and  contiguity. 

°  "Qualified"  or  "Iceal"  voters. 

"  State  lioard  of  canvassers— secrctarv  of  state,  treasurer,  commissioner  of  Stale 
land  office. 

•|  Exduding  Indians  not  taxed. 

'-  If  a  county  is  entitled  to  more  than  1  repre.sentative,  county  government  (county 
court  or  council)  redistricts  except  in  city  of  St.  Louis,  where  It  is  done  by  board  of 
election  commissioners. 

"  I'nicamenil  legislature. 

^'  Repre-vntatives  an-  apiKirtioned  to  towns  and  dty  wards,  with  a  provision  for 
part-time  representation  of  towns  with  insuffldent  population  for  full  representation; 
1  t>art-time  town  (repn-sented  1  session  out  of  5)  has  a  population  of  IL 

^  Part-time  representation:  Provides  additional  representation  for  fradional 
entitlement  by  varving  the  number  of  representatives  a,ssigned  to  a  district  in  the 
course  of  a  decade. 

"  Or  city  council  where  city  embraces  entire  county. 

»  Except  for  Hamilton  County,  which  is  attached  to  Fulton  County,  each  county 
Is  allotte*!  1  representative  regardless  of  population. 

"  Subject  to  rules  prescribed  by  the  legislature. 

»  Reiire.sentatlves  clecte<l  at  large  from  senatorial  districts. 

"  Governor,  auditor.  se<Tetary  of  state,  or  any  1'  of  them. 

"  In  practice  each  cvuniv  h:i,s  t>eeii  allotted  1  representative  regardless  of  |M>pu- 
lation. 

"  Discretionary.   - 

*  Provision  miuie  for  1  or  more  "lloloriul"  districts  which  contiiin  contiguous 
counties  having  insufficient  i>opulation  to  be  entitled  to  a  single  repre.senialivc  or 
to  an  additional  repres<'ntative. 

''  Governor,  sui>erinten<ieiit  of  public  instruction,  presiding  judge  of  supreme 
court,  attorney  general,  and  secretary  of  state. 

»'  l.iegl"lalive  redistrlcting  board— Lieutenant  Governor,  speaker  of  the  houa^ 
attorney  general,  comptroller  of  public  accounts,  and  commissioner  of  general  laM 
office. 

»  Assembly  districts  must  be  bounded  by  county,  precinct,  town,  or  ward  lines. 

Sources:  State  constitutions  as  cited,  and  information  received  from  the  various 
States. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mi.  President,  because 
of  population  shifts  since  their  enact- 
m-;.'.-  State  constitutional  provisions 
a:>  a;a.-'.ically  in  need  of  modernization. 
But  even  where  constitutional  provisions 
require  the  legislature  to  reapportion 
periodically,  that  is  seldom  done.  While 
many  State  constitutions  provide  for 
shifts  in  representation  to  keep  abreast 
with  changing  populations,  they  leave 
reapportionment  to  the  very  people  most 
affected  by  changes.  It  is  naive,  or  at 
best  optimistic,  to  think  that  the  job  will 
be  accomplished  by  legislators  who  are 
quite  satisfied  with  the  conditions  under 
which  they  themselves  were  elected. 
Unfair  rules  benefit  them,  their  con- 
stituencies, and  their  political  parties. 
Lattle  wonder  that  they  are  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  personal  advantage  to  give 
irban  a:'a.>  rightful  representation. 

V'  :  ;:  :;>  fin  oversimplification  to  main- 
tain that  the  conflict  is  solely  a  question 
of  urban  citizens  versus  rural  citizens. 
A  relative  newcomer — the  suburbanite — 
is  the  chief  victim  of  underrepresenta- 
tion.  While  only  two  of  the  Nation's 
14  largest  cities — excluding  Washing- 
ton— grew  proportionately  to  other  com- 
munities within  their  States  between 
1950  and  1959.  suburbs  have  been  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Too  many  legislators  have  vested  in- 
terests in  the  status  quo  Equally  im- 
portant is  the  iojct  that  too  many  pres- 
sure groups  are  unwilling  to  reconcile 
their  special  interests  with  the  general 
good  These  people  thrive  on  govern- 
mental stalemate.  With  at  least  one 
house  of  the  legislature  able  to  thwart 
the  Governor's  program,  passive  govern- 
ment benefits  those  who  have  special 
interests  in  the  status  quo. 

Nor  are  the  proponents  of  inequitable 
representation  all  from  rural  areas. 
There  ar^^  of  course  urban  interests 
whose  policies  are  quite  compatible  with 
the  general  outlook  of  rural  representa- 
tives. Many  urban  businessmen  defend 
inequitable  representation  for  their  own 
communities.  The  alliance  of  small- 
town lawyers  and  businessmen,  who  rep- 
re.sen:  rural  areas  in  their  State  legis- 
latuies.  and  city  groups  with  similar 
interests  to  protect,  helps  explain  why 
State  legislation  usually  tends  to  be  far 
more  conservative  than  policies  receiving 
public  support  in  either  Statewide  or 
national  elections. 

The  attempt  of  California  in  1948  to 
.^lc  ae  reapportionment  by  initiative  il- 
lu.-~t;are.s  ihe  power  of  those  who  oppose 
fq-.-'-ao.  ;  'p:e.sentation.  Main  support 
for  the  iniuative  came  from  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  while  opposition 
was  financed  by  conservative  groups  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  which 
would  have  lost  considerably  by  State 
senate  reapportionment.  The  campai-jn 
for  reapportionment,  in  face  of  a  skillful 
propaganda  barrage  and  a  hostile  press, 
ifailed  by  a  large  margin.  In  fact,  four 
of  the  most  populous  counties  voted 
against  reapportionment  by  two  to  one. 
Even  Los  Angeles  County,  the  most  un- 
derrepresented  one  of  all,  which  would 
have  profited  most  if  the  initiative  had 
been  successful,  defeated  the  initiative 
by  a  substantial  margin. 


It  is  clear  that  fo:  certain  groups  the 
status  quo  is  more  safely  ensured  under 
the  formal  control  of  the  It..-,  radical" 
country  legislators.  Thus  a:,  a.; .  .uitaged 
plutocracy  and  a  disadvantaged  democ- 
racy have  come  into  being,  the  former 
securely  ensconced  while  the  latter  seeks 
that  security  which  present  distored 
rules  of  representation  will  not  permit. 
Something,  then,  should  be  done  to  re- 
form the  rules. 

THE    RESPONSIBILITT    OF   CONOKZSS 

From  my  remarks,  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  failure  of  the  States  to  achieve 
equitable  representation  is  both  real  and 
serioas.  This  failure  has  been  chal- 
lenged in  both  State  and  Federal  courts. 
Nevertheless,  little  progress  toward  sig- 
nificant  reform    has   been   made. 

Surely,  where  there  is  an  obvious  po- 
litical wrong  there  must  be  a  political 
remedy.  If  there  is  no  popular  control 
so  long  as  the  lawmaking  body  In  a  State 
reflects  a  distorted  image  of  the  public, 
and  if  both  legislatures  and  courts  re- 
fuse to  set  right  what  is  wrong,  we  must 
look  for  another  avenue  of  reform.  We 
must  turn,  in  this  instance,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  as  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  provide  a  remedy  where 
none  presently  exists. 

Congress  is  the  body  which  must  initi- 
ate constitutional  change.  My  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  would  require 
each  State  to  provide  equitable  repre- 
sentation in  its  legislature.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  usurp  the  responsibilities 
of  the  State.  It  merely  requires  the 
States  to  live  up  to  their  responsibilities. 
It  cannot  be  adopted  unless  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  agree. 

It  makes  explicit  what  is  already  Im- 
plicit in  the  Constitution  under  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Few  would  deny  that  a  State  law 
giving  some  citizens  twice  or  three  times 
the  vote  of  other  citizens  would  offend 
that  equality  which  the  14th  amendment 
guarantees.  The  14th  amendment  in- 
sures the  right  to  vote.  The  right  to 
vote  includes  the  right  to  have  the  ballot 
counted,  and  it  also  includes  the  right 
to  have  the  vote  counted  at  full  value 
without  dilution  or  discount.  It  should 
be  clear,  then,  that  the  underrepre- 
sented  voter  is  as  effectively  disfran- 
chized as  the  voter  whose  ballot  is  de- 
nied or  whose  vote  is  not  counted  at  full 
value. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing, 
therefore,  departs  in  no  way  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.     It  provides: 

First.  That  such  reapportionment  and 
redistricting  as  may  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure equitable  representation  be  made 
when  the  amendment  Is  ratified  and 
thereafter  when  the  results  of  each 
decennial  census  are  announced. 

Second.  That  Congre.ss  shall  prescribe 
by  law  the  standards  and  manner  of  such 
reapportionment  and  redistricting. 

This  proposal,  no  matter  how  meri- 
torious in  principle,  would  have  little 
chance  of  adoption  if  it  were  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  consent  of  the  State 
legislatures  under  the  procedure  that  has 
been  most  often  used  in  amending  the 
Federal  Constitution.    I  have  little  doubt 


as  to  the  reactions  ,of  State  legislatures 
were  they  asked  to  ratify  this  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  the  amendment  speci- 
fies that  the  alternative  procedure, 
namely,  ratification  by  conventions  in 
the  States,  be  employed,  as  was  done 
when  the  21st  amendment  was  ratified. 
The  21st  amendment,  as  will  be  recalled, 
repealed  the  18th.  or  prohibition,  amend- 
ment. 

Parenthetically,  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  a  delegate  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Convention  which  repealed 
the  18th  amendment.  This  was  one  of 
my  first  ventures  on  the  political  scene. 

I  well  recall  the  solemn  circumstances 
under  which  our  group  met.  We  had 
been  duly  elected  by  the  voters  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  come  into  session  to  vote  to 
repeal  the  18th  amendment  by  ratifying 
the  21st.  A  spirited  fight  took  place  In 
that  election.  The  Anti-Saloon  League 
and  other  groups  which  favored  the 
18th  amendment  nominated  candidates 
pledged  to  reject  the  21st  amendment. 
Our  candidates  won  by  a  substantial 
majority. 

We  met  in  the  capitol  at  Harrisburg 
and  voted  to  repeal  the  18th  amend- 
ment. I  thought  it  was  an  excellent 
example  of  American  democracy  at 
work. 

The  same  procedure  would  be  applied 
in  connection  with  the  amendment  I  am 
now  introducing,  were  it  to  be  adopted 
by  Congress  and  submitted  to  the  States 
for  ratification. 

Since  Congress,  in  the  opinion  of  emi- 
nent constitutional  scholars,  has  sufB- 
cient  authority  to  provide  directly  for 
conventions  in  the  States.  I  introduce 
at  this  time  a  bill  to  clarify  the  conven- 
tion procedure.    This  bill  provides: 

First.  That  State  conventions,  called 
to  ratify  or  reject  constitutional  amend- 
ments, shall  be  composed  of  delegates 
elected  at  large. 

Second.  That  delegates  shall  be 
elected  at  the  next  general  election  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: and 

Third.  That  they  shall  meet  following 
their  election  and  shall  continue  in  ses- 
sion until  the  proposed  amendment  has 
been  ratified  or  rejected  by  a  majority. 

If  a  constitutional  amendment  sets 
forth  a  general  principle — that  of  equi- 
table representation — and  directs  Con- 
gress to  legislate  the  particulars,  we 
should  consider  what  measures  would  be 
fair  and  workable.  My  own  ideas  are 
included  in  another  bill,  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today.  Let  me  add,  paren- 
thetically, that  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment need  not  hinge  on  the  desirability 
of  specific  methods  for  achieving  the 
principle.  Equitable  representation  of 
people  in  State  legislatures  is  an  objec- 
tive that  is,  or  should  be,  universally  ac- 
ceptable; specific  means  toward  this  end 
offer  scope  for  debate. 

The  suggested  standard  takes  into 
consideration  problems  of  physical  to- 
pography, natural  community  bound- 
aries, and  political  boundaries  that  may 
exist  for  other  purposes.  The  enforce- 
ment procedures  are  purposely  left  to 
State  authorities.  The  bill,  which 
would  become  effective  upon  ratification 


of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
provides  specifically  for  the  following: 

First.  A  standard  of  equitable  repre- 
sentation whereby  in  either  house  of  a 
State  legislature  the  representation  of 
one  district  cannot  exceed  that  of  any 
other  district  by  more  than  50  percent. 
In  other  words,  no  legislator  would  be 
able  to  represent  more  than  one  and 
one-half  times  as  many  people  as  any 
other  legislator  in  the  same  house. 

Second.  This  standard  s  application  is 
left  to  the  individual  State.*;.  Initially, 
the  estabhshed  authorities — those  whicli 
normally  reappxartion  and  redistrict — 
would  be  expected  to  act  to  assure  equi- 
table representation  within  the  limits  of 
the  50  p)ercent  variation  standard. 

Mr.  President,  here  I  interpolate  the 
thought  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  each 
State  a  rea.sonable  amount  of  flexibility 
in  determining  how  the  exact  principle 
of  equal  representation  should  apply. 
There  will  be  many  situations  in  which 
geographical  or  other  reasons  will  make 
it  impractical  to  have  exactly  equal 
representation.  I  suggest  that  the  50- 
percent  leeway  provided  by  the  bill  will 
allow  adequate  flexibility  to  take  care  of 
cases  which  might  arise  in  individual 
States 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  my  friend  be  will- 
ing to  withiiold  his  questions  for  about 
5  minutt-s.  until  I  finish  my  presenta- 
tion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Third.  If  the  regular 
authorities  failed  to  act  within  2  years, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  would  be  re- 
sponsible, first,  for  appointing  a  board 
of  citizens  to  make  recommendations, 
and  then  for  prescribing  proF>er  re- 
apportioning and  redistricting. 

Fourth.  If  the  Governor  failed  to  act 
or  If  either  his  or  the  established  au- 
thorities' action  did  not  comply  with  the 
50 -percent  standard,  the  State's  highest 
court,  upon  r>etition  of  at  least  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  State's  qualified 
voters,  would  review  apportionment  and 
districting.  If  the  court  decided  that 
the  people  of  tlie  State  were  not  equi- 
tably represented,  it  would  by  man- 
damus or  other  appropriate  order  direct 
the  Goverrwr  to  perform  his  duties  and 
promulgate  a  plan  of  reapportionment 
and  redistricting  that  would  provide 
equitable  repre.sentation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  amendment  and 
the  two  bills  I  am  proposing  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  the  bills  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds 
of  each  Hou.'ie  concurring  therein).  That  the 
loltowlng  U  propoeed  as  an  amendmeut  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
8hB.ll  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purptjses  as 
part  or  the  Constitution  only  when  ratified 
by  conventions  in  three-fourths  of  the  States 
called  at  such  time  and  tubject  to  such  reg- 


ulations as  the  Congress  shall  prescribe  by 
law: 

"Akticle  — 

••Section  1.  Bach  State  shall  provide  for 
Its  people  equitable  representation  in  its  leg- 
islature. The  districts  established  from  time 
to  time  within  each  State  for  the  selection 
of  members  of  Its  legislature  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nearly  as  possible  of  contiguous 
and  compact  territory.  Representation  in 
the  legislature  shaU  be  allocated  among  such 
districts  substantially  In  proportion  to  their 
respective  populations.  Each  State  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  reapportionment  of  representa- 
tion In  Its  legislature  vipon  the  adoption  of 
this  article  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  and 
upon  the  announcement  of  the  results  of^ 
each  decennial  census  of  the  United  States. 

■"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
prescribe  by  legislation  the  manner  by  which 
the  several  States  shall  provide  for  compli- 
ance with  this  article  and  the  standards 
therefor. 

■•Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  conven- 
tions in  three-fourths  of  the  States  within 
five  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  to 
the  States  by  the  Congress.^' 


8    3781 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  (a) 
whenever  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  adopted  by  the  Congress,  and  such 
proposal  8F>€clfles  that  ratification  thereof 
shall  be  accomplished  by  conventions  In  the 
several  States,  the  convention  called  In  each 
State  to  consider  the  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  shall  be  composed  of  dele- 
gates elected  at  large  by  the  people  of  that 
State.  Unless  other  dates  are  specified  by  the 
Congress,  delegates  to  that  convention  shall 
be  elected  at  the  next  general  election  con- 
ducted within  that  State  for  the  election  of 
Members  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  The  delegates  so  elected 
within  any  State  shall  meet  in  convention 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  following  their 
election,  and  shall  conUnue  in  session  until 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  has 
been  ratified  or  rejected  by  the  convention 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
total  number  of  delegates  elected. 

(b)  Exoept  as  provided  by  this  section, 
delegates  to  each  convention  shall  be  elected, 
and  the  convention  shall  be  conducted  In 
each  State,  In  accordance  with  law  in  effect 
within  that  State. 


S.  3782 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«l  as  the  "State  Legislative 
Representation  Act". 

KEQUI&EMENT    TOR    X4UITABL.E    STATE    1.EGIS- 
LATITX   RKPRSSENTATIOIf 

See  2.  (a)  Upon  (1)  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  (2)  the  date  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  results  of  each  decennial  cen- 
sus of  the  United  States  occurring  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  each  State  shall 
determine  whether  the  representation  of  Its 
people  in  Its  legislature  conforms  to  the  re- 
quirements lmjx)sed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  legislative  representation  of  the 
people  of  any  State  In  Its  legislature  shall 
be  deemed  inequitable  if  the  legislative 
representation  of  any  district  of  that  State 
from  which  one  or  more  members  of  any 
house  of  the  legislature  thereof  are  chosen, 
as  defined  by  subsection  (c),  exceeds  by 
more  than  50  per  centum  the  legislative 
representation  of  any  other  s\ich  district  of 
that  State  in  that  house.  If  the  legislatiTc 
representation  of  the  people  of  any  State  in 


Its  legislature  is  inequitable,  such  State 
shall  reestablish  the  territorial  limits  of  Its 
election  districts  and  reapportion  the  legis- 
lative representation  of  those  districts  In 
such  manner  that  no  such  district  will  have 
legislative  representation  In  any  house  of 
Its  legislature  which  exceeds  by  more  than 
50  per  centum  the  representation  of  any 
such  district  In  that  house. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
legislative  representation  of  any  such  district 
In  any  house  of  the  legislature  of  any  State 
shall  be  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which 
is  the  number  of  members  which  that  dis- 
trict Is  entitled  tc  elect  to  that  house,  and 
the  denominator  cf  which  is  a  number  equal 
to  the  papulation  of  that  district  as  dis- 
closed by  the  moit  recent  decennial  census 
of  the  United  States. 

EXKCUTIVK    ACriON    FOR    COMPLIANCE 

Sec.  3.   (a)  If— 

( 1 )  any  State  fails  to  take  effective  action 
through  processes  established  by  State  law, 
within  a  period  of  two  years  after  any  of  the 
dates  described  In  subsection  2(a),  to  place 
the  legislative  representation  of  the  people 
of  that  State  In  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  2:  or 

(2)  any  action  so  taken  for  that  purpose 
within  that  period  Is  held  by  the  highest 
court  of  that  State  (or  by  any  other  cotirt 
of  that  State  pursuant  to  the  order  or  man- 
da'-e  of  the  highest  court  of  that  State)  to 
be  Invalid, 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  of  that 
State  to  establish  a  board  composed  of  citi- 
zens of  that  State  which,  within  ninety  days 
after  its  establishment,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Governor  a  report  which  shall  include  its 
plan  for  action  to  be  taken  under  subsection 
(b)  to  place  the  legislative  representation 
of  the  people  of  such  State  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 2.  In  appointing  members  of  the  board 
the  Governor  shall  provide  equitable  repre- 
sentation thereon  for  the  several  geographi- 
cal regions  of  the  State,  the  major  political 
parties  of  the  State,  and  the  legislature  of 
the  State  through  Its  leaders  The  chief 
election  officer  of  the  State  shall  serve  as  sec- 
retary of  the  board. 

(b)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  da3rs 
after  the  establishment  of  any  such  board 
within  any  State,  ttie  Governor  thereof  shall 
prescribe  by  executive  order  such  changes  In 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  election  districts 
of  that  State  and  in  the  legislative  repre- 
sentation thereof  in  its  legislature  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  required  to  bring  the 
legislative  representation  of  the  people  of 
that  State  into  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  2  Upon  the  promulgation 
of  any  such  order,  the  Governor  shall  pub- 
lish within  the  State  the  text  of  the  report 
submitted  to  him  by  the  board  established 
under  subsection  (a)  and  a  statement  of  his 
reasons  for  any  change  made  by  him  in  the 
plan   prepared  by  the  board. 

JUDICIAL    ACTION    FOR    COMPLIANCE 

Sec.  4  (a)  If  action  has  not  been  taken 
by  the  legislature  cw  by  the  Governor  of  any 
State,  within  three  years  after  any  of  the 
dates  described  In  subsection  2(a),  to  bring 
the  legislative  representation  of  the  people 
of  that  State  into  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  2,  the  highest  court 
of  that  State,  upon  the  Institution  of  suit 
therein  by  any  citizen  of  that  State,  shall 
determine  whether  such  legislative  represen- 
tation then  ccmiplies  with  the  requiremenU 
of  section  2. 

(b)  Whenever  action  has  been  taJcen  by 
the  legislature  or  by  the  Governor  of  any 
State  to  bring  the  legislative  representation 
of  the  people  of  that  State  Into  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  2.  the  high- 
est court  of  that  State  upon  the  insr:  ution 
of  suit  therein  by  any  citizen  of  that  State. 
shall  determine  whether  the  action  b<    tAken 
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doe«  bring  such  legislative  representation 
iTito  compliance  with  rhe  requirements  of 
section   2. 

(C)  If  the  highest  court  of  any  State 
determines  In  any  such  suit  that  the  legisla- 
tive representation  of  the  p>eople  of  such 
State  has  not  been  brought  into  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  2,  It  shall 
by  writ  of  mandamus  or  other  appropriate 
order  direct  the  Governor  of  that  State  to 
take  such  action  as  the  court  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  place  such  legisla- 
tive representation  In  compliance  with 
those  requirements. 

(d)  The  highest  court  of  any  State  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  any 
suit  instituted  under  this  section.  No  such 
suit  may  be  Instituted  in  any  State  unless  It 
Is  supported  by  a  petition  signed  by  at  least 
one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  that  State. 

ETTECT  'iNQ  TTMF   F  >P?':  ;  ATION  or  ORDEHS  FOR 

C'_mp:.:ance 

Sec  5  Any  executive  order  promulgated 
by  the  Governor  of  a  State  In  compliance 
with  section  3  -jt  section  4  of  this  Act  shall — 

(a)  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  within 
that  State,  subject  only  to  modification  by 
final  order  of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion: and 

(b)  take  effect  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  any  house  of  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State  on  the  date  of  the  first 
general  election  conducted  in  that  State  tar 
the  election  of  members  of  that  house 
which  follows  the  date  of  promulgation  of 
that  executive  order. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

SEC  6  Thia  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  on  which  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  requiring  the 
several  States  to  provide  for  their  people 
equitable  representation  in  their  legisla- 
tures shall  have  been  adopted  through  the 
ratification  thereof  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

Mr  CLARK  M:  President,  the  prob- 
lem I  have  ;u.>t  discussed  is  real,  and  the 
need  for  a  remedy  is  clear.  Let  us  aban- 
don the  myths  and  shibboleths  which  for 
so  long  have  discouraged  necessa:-y  ac- 
tion All  of  us  embrace  the  principles  of 
political  equality  and  majority  rule;  yet 
we  £;rant  to  some,  preferred  political 
riijhts:  and  we  ignore  in  practice  the 
principles  to  which  we  subscribe  in 
theory  We  fail  to  realize  that  when 
principles  and  reality  part  company,  the 
result  is  frustration,  stalemate,  disil- 
lusionment, and  cynicism.  The  price  we 
pay  for  inaction  is  one  that  no  society 
can  afford.  Misrepresentative  legisla- 
tures should  not — indeed,  cannot — be 
tolerated  in  a  democracy. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  there  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr  Geortre  B.  Merry,  which  appeared 
u\  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
October  2.  6.  9.  1.3.  and  16.  1958,  and 
an  article  by  Mr  Richard  Strout,  which 
appeared  in  the  November  1959  i-ssue  of 
Harpers  magazine 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SliNORiTT    Ritle:    Ch.allence   to    Democracy 
(By  George  B  Merry) 

Kvery  year  fewer  and  fewer  Americans  are 
•xerting  more  and  more  Influence  on  their 
State  governments.  While  skyrocketing 
State  budgets  and  soaring  taxes  grab  much 
of    the   spoUlght,   unequal   legislative   repre- 


sentation lurks  in  the  shadows  as  a  constant 
threat  to  good  government. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  the 
problem  Is  not  one  of  political  apathy,  where 
voters  fall  to  register  or,  having  done  so.  do 
not  go  to  the  polls;  It  is  the  wide  disparity  In 
population  represented  by  various  legislators 
within  the  same  State. 

Most  citizens  are  unaware  of  this  situation. 

The  principle  of  political  equality — one 
man.  one  vote — Is  gviaranteed  In  the  Federal 
Constitution.  But  the  correlative  democratic 
Ideal  that  all  citizens  have  nearly  the  same 
political  weight — one  vote,  one  value — many 
people  take  for  granted,  but  this  ideal  does 
not  necessarily  hold  true.  In  fact.  It  seldom 
does. 

Today,  majority  rule  through  elected  SUte 
legislatures  Is  nearly  as  scarce  as  dinosaurs 
or  three  dollar  bills. 

All  97  St^»e  legislative  branches  are 
weighted  in  such  a  way  that  a  minority 
of  the  citizens  ranging  from  9  59  percent, 
in  the  case  of  the  Connecticut  House  of 
Representatives,  to  48.76  percent,  in  the  case 
of  the  Massachiisetts  Senate,  can  elect  a  ma- 
jority of  the  legislators. 

Nationally.  51.584.504  or  only  34.2  percent 
of  the  150.697.361  population  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  1950  Federal  Census, 
live  in  districts  which  can  elect  a  majority 
of  the  senators  to  each  State  legislature 

At  the  same  time,  54.175.636,  or  only  35.9 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population,  reside 
in  areas  from  which  more  than  half  the  mem- 
bership of  each  of  the  State  houses  of  repre- 
sentatives can  be  elected. 

rural  overhepresentation 

For  the  most  part,  rural  areas  are  over- 
represented,  while  cities  and  surrounding 
metropolitan  sections  are  underrepresented. 

Legislative  malapportionment,  as  this  Is 
commonly  called,  can  stem  from  several 
causes.  Perhaps  the  most  common  of  these 
are: 

1.  Legislative  failiu-e  to  reapportion  Its 
seats  at  frequent  Intervals  In  accordance 
with  provisions  in  the  State  constitution  or 
election  laws.  Courts  are  usually  reluctant 
to  enforce  such  mandates. 

2.  Outmoded  or  unrealistic  apportion- 
ment formulas  which  fall  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration major  population  shifts. 

3.  Gerrymandering,  a  districting  device  by 
which  various  Interests  can  achieve  or  retain 
control  of  the  State  legislature. 

Only  50.  or  about  half,  of  the  State  legis- 
lative branches  have  undergone  any  sort  of 
a  change  In  apportionment  during  the  past 
10  years. 

With  few  exceptions,  however,  the  distri- 
bution   of    representation    was    altered    only 

slightly. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  least  27  legislative 
chambers  have  not  been  touched  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  fact,  some 
present-day  apportionments  and  legislative 
districts — Alabama,  senate  and  house;  Con- 
necticut, house;  Delaware,  senate  and  house: 
Maryland,  senate:  New  Jersey,  senate:  South 
Carolina,  senate:  Tennessee,  senate  and 
house;  and  Vermont,  house — are  over  50 
years  old. 

In  most  of  these  legislatures,  repre.senta- 
tlon  Is  based  on  specific  geographical  areas 
rather  than  population.  This  gives  rural 
areas,  which  have  consistently  grown  less 
populous  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  big 
advantage  over  cities  and  metropolitan  re- 
gions, .  now  holding  much  of  the  Nation's 
swelling  population. 

In  1900  at  least  60  percent  of  all  Americans 
lived  on  farms  or  in  small  rural  communities, 
and  less  than  40  percent  of  the  people  made 
their  homes  In  urban  areas.  Today,  about 
70  percent  of  the  people  are  city  or  subur- 
ban dwellers  and  the  rural  population  has 
shrunk  to  around  30  percent. 


Thus  every  cltiaen  who  moves  from  farm 
to  factory  or  office  usually  helps  add  to  the 
underrepresentatlon  of  his  new  community 
and  boosts  the  overrepresentatlon  In  the  area 
from  whence  he  came. 

GEORGIA    CONTRASTS 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  publicized  con- 
trast of  overrepresentatlon  and  underrepre- 
sentatlon  Is  in  Georgia  where  Fulton  County 
(Atlanta,  population  473.672)  has  one  State 
senator,  the  same  as  a  rural  district  compris- 
ing three  counties  with  a  combined  popula- 
tion of  only  16.237. 

Under  this  system  the  Atlanta  senator  rep- 
resents 39  people  for  every  person  represented 
by  his  colleague  from  the  three  sparsely  pop- 
ulated counties.  Georgia's  other  large  cities 
are  al.so  vastly  underrepresented  while  rural 
districts  are  alarmingly  overrepresented. 

And  the  situation  In  the  Peach  State  house 
of  representatives  Is  similar  Fulton  County 
is  given  three  legislators — each  representing 
approximately  157.867  citizens.  Rural  Echols 
County.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
has  one  representative  for  its  2.494  Inhab- 
itants. Under  this  arrangement  63  Fulton 
County  voters  equal  one  Echols  County  citi- 
zen. 

As  a  result  of  this  Imbalance  In  favor  of 
rural  districts,  only  26.9  percent  of  the 
Georgia  population  elect  a  majority  of  the 
State  senators  and  26.3  percent  actually 
choose  more  than  half  of  the  State  repre- 
sentatives. 

Sittiations  similar  to  these  are  widespread 
In  at  least  one  legislative  branch  In  most 
States.  In  fact.  In  43  of  the  97  legislative 
chambers — 23  senates  and  20  houses  of  repre- 
sentatives— a  majority  of  membership  is 
elected  from  districts  with  a  combined 
population  of  less  than  35  percent  of  the 
States  total. 

Unless  present  population  trends  are  re- 
versed or  the  bases  of  appwrtlonment  cur- 
rent!' employed  by  most  States  are  modern- 
ized, even  greater  unequal  representation 
seems  likely.  And.  State  legislatures  are 
resp>onslble  for  the  apportionment  of  con- 
gressional districts  Small  wonder  there  are 
often  great  disparities  within  most  States 
In  the  size  of  district*  from  which  members 
of  the  lower  branch  of  Congress  are  elected. 

Actually,  rural  dominance  of  State  legisla- 
tures is  nothing  new,  but  the  situation  is 
rapidly  worsening.  With  few  exceptions, 
rural  areas  contribute  a  smaller  proportion 
of  State  taxes  but  hold  the  balance  of  power 
In  determining  how  the  money  Is  to  be  spent. 

COLONIAL    AllIIUUX 

Rural  legislatures  are  often  reluctant  to 
give  cities  more  authority  and  are  frequently 
unsympathetic  to  the  urban  point  o*  view. 

This  attitude  dates  from  colonial  times, 
when  representation  was  apportioned  to  lo- 
calities on  an  equal  basis  regardless  of  their 
size  or  Importance.  Instead  of  along  popula- 
tion lines. 

During  the  19th  century  the  Idea  of  po- 
litical equality  gained  strength.  When  new 
States  were  added  and  the  constitutions  of 
older  ones  were  overhauled,  population 
rather  than  area  became  the  basis  of  appor- 
tionment 

As  cities  began  to  mushroom  and  spill  out 
over  the  countryside  during  the  late  19th 
century,  not  a  few  States  Inserted  provisions 
In  their  constitutions  restricting  the  number 
of  legislators.  In  either  or  both  houses,  to 
which  any  area  is  entitled  regardless  of  Its 
population. 

Growing  cities  were  quite  generally  looked 
on  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  and.  rather 
than  relinquish  a  larger  share  of  the  le^sla- 
tlve  reins  to  "city  slickers."  rurally  domi- 
nated legislatures  found  it  politically  ex- 
pedient to  leave  things  as  they  were  and  dis- 
regard their  constitutional  mandates  to  re- 
apportion periodically. 
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In  all  but  three  States — Delaware.  Mary- 
land, and  Montana — the  State  constitutions 
provide  that  one  or  both  legislative  branches 
should  be  reapportioned  at  regular  Intervals, 
usually  after  each  Federal  decennial  census. 

Other  legislative  branches  where  appor- 
tionment Is  frozen  by  the  State  constitution 
Include — Arizona.  Senate;  Connecticut. 
House;  Illinois.  Senate;  Michigan,  Senate; 
Nevada.  Senate;  New  Hampshire.  Senate; 
New  Jersey,  Senate;  South  Carolina,  Senate; 
Vermont,  House;  and  Idaho,  Senate. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  fre- 
quent reapportionments  do  not  necessarily 
result  In  fair  and  Inxproved  representation 
any  more  than  changing  JotM  has  to  result 
in  a  raise.  Sometimes,  exactly  the  opiXKlte 
thing  h.-ippen*  with  even  greater  Imbalance 
resulting. 

For  example,  the  Florida  Senate  has  been 
reapportioned  twice  in  the  past  25  years  but 
in  spite  of  this  the  percentage  of  popvUation 
electing  over  half  the  senators  has  shrunk 
from  a  poor  36  1  percent  in  1936  to  a  worse 
17.6  percent  today. 

The  Missouri  House  has  been  reappor- 
tioned twice  In  the  past  20  years.  During 
this  time  the  population  electing  a  majority 
of  State  representatives  has  dipped  from  29  4 
percent  to  a  less  democratic  23.7. 

As  Indicated  earlier,  there  are  two  distinct 
patterns — area  and  population — by  which 
most  legislative  houses  aie  apportioned.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  however,  for  a  combina- 
tion of  these  systems  to  be  used  In  fixing 
representation. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  only  12 
States— Colorado.  Indiana.  Massachusetts, 
Itflnnesota,  New  York.  North  Dakota,  Oregon. 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Virginia.  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin — have  both  houses 
apportioned  strictly  along  population  or 
qualified  voter  lines. 

Population  is  also  the  basis  for  appor- 
tionment In  Nebraska. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  six  of 
the  above  Stales  have  not  made  the  slightest 
changes  In  the  distribution  of  legislative 
seats  for  more  than  a  decade,  and  one  of 
them — Tennessee — has  not  had  a  real  reap- 
portionment for  more  than  50  years  despite 
population  shifts. 

Two  States— Delaware  and  Mississippi — 
base  representation  in  both  legislative 
branches  according  to  specific  areas  set  up 
more  than  40  years  ago. 

MIXTURE    REQUIRED 

The  remaining  34  States  now  require  a 
mixture  or  combination  of  population  and 
area  representation.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  to  be  based  on 
population  and  the  other  one  reflecting  areas 
such  as  counties  or  districts 

Of  the  17  most  representative  State  senates 
all  but  3  are  apportioned  strictly  on 
population.  At  the  other  end  of  the  pwle.  9 
of  the  12  so-called  least  representative  sen- 
ates are  apixjrtloned  according  to  specific 
areas  without  p>opulatlon  considerations. 

Meanwhile.  8  of  the  11  most  representative 
State  houses  of  representatives  are  appor- 
tioned solely  according  to  population.  Nine 
of  the  ten  least  representative  houses  utUlze 
area  as  the  exclusive  or  principal  base. 

But  even  when  legislative  seats  are  allotted 
according  to  population  there  Is  no  guaran- 
tee that  equal  representation  and  majority 
rule  will  follow.  In  not  a  few  States,  includ- 
ing California,  the  counties  are  used  as  the 
basic  unit  of  representation  Under  this  ar- 
rangement county  lines  cannot  be  crossed 
and  each  county  is  given  Its  quota  of  repre- 
sentation according  to  Its  total  population. 

This  has  resulted  in  Imperial  County 
wUh  only  62.975  inhabitants,  being  allowed 
one  full  representative  In  the  lower  house  of 
the  California  legislature  At  the  same  time 
San  Joaquin  Coimty,  population  200.750.  has 
the  same  representation.     And   the  average 


representative  from  Los  Angeles  County 
speaks  for  134.022  people. 

Thus  one  vote  In  Imi>erial  County  equals 
two  votes  In  Los  Angeles  County  and  three 
votes  In  San  Joaqiiln  County. 

In  some  States  two  or  more  counties  are 
often  grouped  to  make  up  legislative  dis- 
tricts from  which  representatives  or  senators 
are  elected,  the  only  reqiUrements  being 
that  districts  be  as  nearly  equal  in  popula- 
tion and  the  counties  so  grouped  be  con- 
tiguous and  compact. 

These  latter  provisions  are  designed  to 
prevent  gerrj-mandering — the  system  of  dis- 
tricting where  special  Interest  groups  within 
the  legislature  or  one  of  the  political  parties 
seeks  to  gain  permanent  control  of  one  or 
both  houses.  By  arranging  the  districts  In 
a  certain  way.  It  is  often  possible  to  form 
enough  so-called  safe  districts  from  which 
candidates  sympathetic  to  the  gerrymander- 
ing group's  point  of  view  can  be  elected. 

The  name  "gerrymandering"  dates  from 
1812  when  Gov.  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts planned,  or  at  least  sponsored,  a 
notoriously  jjartlsan  redlstrlcting  plan  in  his 
State.  One  of  the  resulting  districts  had 
the  shape  of  a  lizard  and  one  observer  lik- 
ened It  to  a  salamdnder. 

This  practice,  however,  goes  back  much 
further  than  the  Gerry  administration  and 
it  is  often  a  real  obstacle  to  fair  districting. 

Modern -<iay  gerrymanderers  are  often  so 
clever  in  their  districting  schemes  that  the 
population  balance  is  not  upset.  What  ap- 
pears to  be  an  esjieclally  representative  legis- 
lature may  not  work  out  that  way. 

iNEQurnxs  Exposed  in  State  Voting  Scales — 

RURAL  Ballot  Weighs  Most 

(By  George  B.  Merry) 

If  you  belonged  to  an  organization  where 
the  votes  of  certain  members  counted  more 
than  yours.  Just  because  they  lived  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Main  Street,  you  would  de- 
mand equal  rights  and  fight  vigorously  for 
more  democratic  procedures. 

Yet  within  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  right  In 
your  own  State,  an  unrepresentative  legis- 
lature, some  of  whose  members  you  helped 
elect  through  a  similar  Inequitable  arrange- 
ment, will  be  passing  laws  vital  to  you.  your 
community,  and  your  pocketbook. 

For  the  most  part  cities  and  surrounding 
metropolitan  areas  are  underrepresented  and 
farm  districts  and  other  r\iral  regions  are 
overrepresentated  In  both  houses  of  nearly 
all  State  legislatures. 

And  if  present  population  trends  con- 
tinue, greater  Injustices  can  be  expected 
unless  the  democratic  principle  of  political 
equality  can  be  reestablished. 

danger  spotlighted 

So  far  in  the  20th  century  there  has  been 
a  growing  disregard  of  the  basic  ideal  that 
all  votes  have  equal  value.  In  most  States 
legislatures  are  their  own  excltislve  appor- 
tioning agencies,  and  there  has  been  great 
reluctance  to  make  changes  which  might 
upset    the   prevailing    political    equilibrium. 

When  changes  have  been  made,  the  em- 
phasis has  been  in  favor  of  area  representa- 
tion, with  little  concern  for  the  more  pop- 
ulous places. 

T^ere  is  considerable  evidence,  as  brought 
out  In  1955  in  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
that  "If  States  do  not  give  cities  their  right- 
ful allocation  of  seats  In  the  legislature,  the 
tendency  will  be  toward  direct  Federal-mu- 
nicipal dealings. 

"One  result  of  State  nep:prt  ^f  the  r"- 
npportionment  problem  is  that  urban  r  v- 
ernments  have  b>-passed  the  State  and  made 
direct  cooperatives  arrangements  with  the 
National  Government  In  such  flp.d.«  as  h-^us- 
Ing  and  virban  developments 

"Although  necessary  In  sorr.p  ra.>;pF  the 
multiplication  of  national -local  relation«htps 


tends  to  weaken  the  State  s  proper  control 
over  its  own  policies  and  its  authority  over 
its  own  political  subdivisions. 

"The  Commission  has  come  to  tiie  con- 
clusion that  the  more  the  role  of  States  In 
our  system  is  emphasized,  the  more  im- 
portant it  is  that  the  Stale  legislatures  be 
reasonably  representatives  of  all  the  people." 

The  Commission,  headed  by  Meyer  Kestn- 
baum,  pointed  out  that  Slates  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  sure  that  representa- 
tion In  their  legislatures  is  "on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis." 

Now.  after  a  3-year  evaluation  of  the 
£Cestnbaum  findings,  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  once  more 
spotlighted  the  need  for  improved  represen- 
tation in  State  legislatures.     It  reported: 

"To  a  considerable  extent  the  growth  of 
ixederal  activities  has  taken  place  because  the 
States  by  constitutional  and  statutory  means 
have  restricted  their  own  powers  and  those 
of  their  subdivisions.  In  many  States  the 
populous  urban  centers  have  not  been  given 
adequate  authority  to  enable  them  to  solve 
pressing  local  problems. 

"In  addition,  they  are  often  denied  fair 
representation  in  State  legislative  bodies." 

Underrepresentatlon  of  cities  in  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  Is  well 
known,  but  similar  situations  In  other  States 
are  less  familiar. 

rural  areas  hold  xdcx 

As  a  result  of  legislative  Imbalance,  often 
in  both  houses,  cities  and  metroptolitan  areas 
paying  more  than  90  percent  of  the  taxes 
cannot  depend  on  equal  or  favorable  treat- 
ment from  the  legislatures. 

Rural  overrepresentatlon  is  quite  common 
in  many  State  senates,  including  Alabama. 
Arizona,  California,  Delaware.  Florida, 
Georgia.  Iowa,  Idaho,  Maryland,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico.  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina.  Texas.  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, and  Wyoming,  where  representation 
is  often  based  on  counties. 

In  fact,  15  State  constitutions  specifically 
guarantee  at  least  one  senator  a  county  re- 
gardless of  population. 

CallTarnia  restricts  each  county  to  one 
senator.  At  t^e  same  time,  the  number  oi 
smaller  counties  which  can  comprise  a 
senate  district  are  limited  to  three. 

Under  these  provisions  three  counties  in 
northern  California  with  a  combined  popu- 
lation of  14.014  elect  one  senator  and  popu- 
lous Los  Angeles  County  with  4.151.687  in- 
habitants and  San  Francisco  County  with  a 
population  of  775.357.  are  each  entitled  also 
to  one  senator. 

This  means  that  every  vote  cast  for  StAte 
senator  in  the  three  small  counties  Is  equal 
to  296  Los  AJigeles  County  votes  and  to  55 
votes  in  San  Francisco  County. 

Meanwhile,  in  New  Jersey,  eight  urban 
counties  have  foin--flfth6  of  the  State's  total 
population  but  are  entitled  to  only  eight 
State  senators,  while  the  13  smaller  counties, 
with  only  one-fifth  of  the  people,  are  en- 
titled to  13  senators. 

CHICAGO    percentage    ClTtX) 

In  nilnols.  the  city  of  Chicago,  with  a 
population  of  8,620.962 — about  42  percent  of 
the  State  total — has  only  18  out  of  the  58 
State  senators,  or  only  31  percent  of  the 
total.  At  the  same  time  the  so-called  down- 
state  districts  auwide  Cook  County,  with  a 
combined  population  of  4,203,384,  48  percent 
of  the  State  total,  have  nearly  59  percent  of 
the  State  senate  seats. 

Similarly,  a  senator  frorr.  Br  r.x  Ci^unty  In 
Nf»w  York,  n  part  of  New  Y ->rk  C'.'.y .  repre- 
sents 344.547  persons,  wh'.^e  one  of  his  col- 
leagrues  at  .Albany,  representing  Essex  War- 
ren ana  Saratoga  Counties,  hat  only  146  666 
ror.stUtients.  The  latter  speaks  for  less  than 
half  as  many  citizens  as  the  Bronx  senator, 
but  can  cancel  ou;  l.is  vote 
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Interestingly  enough,  the  average  New 
Yorlc  City  sens':?  district  has  298.000  cltl- 
Eens  compared  with  an  average  of  196.000 
In  all  other  parts  of  the  State  except  Erie 
County    I  Buffalo  1    where  it  is  293.000. 

In  Ohio  the  largest  single-member  senate 
district  Is  Lucas  County.  Including  Toledo, 
with  a  population  of  395,551  Hamilton 
County  (Cincinnati)  has  an  average  papula- 
tion of  241,317  a  senator,  and  populous 
Cuyahoga  County  (Cleveland)  averages  231,- 
&88  persons  a  senator.  Contrasted  with  this, 
the  smallest  Ohio  senatorial  district,  made 
up  of  Ave  counties  and  parts  of  two  others, 
has  a  population  of  163.335.  less  than  one- 
third  the  total  of  the  largest  district. 

BIG  CITIES  r.\RE  POORLY 

Other  senatorial  apportionment  inequities 
are  Harris  County.  Tex.  (Hoxiston).  whose 
population.  806.701.  equals  7  rural  coun- 
ties, population  136,756  In  voting  power; 
Dade  County.  Fla.  (Miami),  population 
495.084,  equals  rural  Jefferson  County,  popu- 
lation 10,413;  and  Baltimore  County,  Md.. 
population  269.362,  equals  rural  Calvert 
County,  population  12.272. 

Urban  tinderrepresentation  is  Just  as 
Harming  In  so-called  rural  States.  Polk 
County.  Iowa  (Des  Moines),  population 
326,010,  has  the  same  senate  representation 
as  2  rural  counties  with  a  total  of  21.173 
inhabitants. 

In  the  lower  legislative  chambers  popula- 
tion is  usually  a  more  Important  factor,  but 
again  most  urban  areas  are  shortchanged. 

Wayne  County.  Mich..  Including  Detroit, 
has  40  percent  of  the  Spate's  population  but 
only  27  percent  of  the  representation. 

Other  glaring  discrepancies  In  appyortlon- 
ment  can  be  found  In  Connecticut,  where 
Hartford,  population  177.397.  has  2  rep- 
resentatives— the  same  as  the  tiny  town  of 
Union,  population  261;  and  in  New  York, 
where  an  assemblyman  from  rural  Schuyler 
County,  population  14,066,  has  the  same 
■"weight"  as  a  colleague  from  Onondaga 
County  (Syracuse),  population  167.226;  and 
In  many  other  States 

Although  the  comparisons  cited  are  ex- 
tremes within  the  various  States.  It  Is  In- 
tfr»«itlng  to  contrast  the  voting  strengths. 
I:.  Connecticut.  1  vote  equals  681.  and  In 
New  York  1  equals  12— strange  arithme- 
tic any  way  you  look  at  It. 


RtTRAL-USBAN     IMBALANCE     AlREO    IK     LECISLA- 

TX,TIES 

(By  George  B.  Merry) 

Even  though  urban  areas  are  usually 
shortchanged  in  the  allotment  of  legislative 
seats  while  riu-al  representation  remains 
almost  untouchable,  the  real  conflict  is  not 
always   between    farmers    and    city    dwellers. 

Not  Infrequently  Individual  political 
parties  or  special-interest  groups  And  a  legis- 
lative system  based  upon  an  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  popular  strength  has  special 
advantages.  They  make  the  most  of  the 
urban-rural  difference  lest  someone  upset 
their  applecart. 

For  instance,  overrepresentation  In  the 
farm  rireas  puts  organized  agricultural 
groups  m  an  especially  powerful  position  at 
the  .'^-  i-«  legislature.  At  the  same  time 
varl  11-.  :-rj  m  Interests  such  as  labor  unions 
a.-»  k.  :  '   .;.  infavorable  position  because 

ri.-i.  -gi  :  ;•  i.-js  are  often  unsjrmpathetlc 
to  their  point  of  view. 

LOS    ANGELES  TKST  CTTED 

Legislative  imbalance,  how^ever.  does  have 
some  advantages  for  some  urban  Interests. 
Some  business  Interests  defend  unequal 
representation  In  their  own  communities. 
They  find  greater  support  for  their  point  of 
view  among  the  smalltown  lawyers  and 
businessmen  who  lisually  comprise  much  of 
the  rural  legislative  bloc. 

In  !948  •  r  ,s  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
.r.er  e       ;  ;    ■    .    a    constitutional    initiative 


designed  to  correct  urban  underrepresenta- 
tlon  in  the  State  senate.  Despite  the  fact 
that  its  provisions  would  have  Increased 
from  1  to  10  the  number  of  senators  from 
Los  Angeles  County,  it  failed  to  carry  even 
the  urban  counties. 

In  some  States  individual  political  parties 
support  or  at  least  ignore  legislative  im- 
balance especially  when  It  works  In  their 
favor  and  reapportionment  might  result  In 
losing  representation.  If  not  control,  of  one 
or  both  houses 

STATES    COMPAKXD 

For  the  most  part  the  Republican  Party 
has  the  most  at  stake  in  maintaining  the 
status  quo  In  many  States  in  the  North 
and  West  the  GOP  has  its  greatest  strength 
in  rural  areas,  whereas  the  Democratic  Party 
is  most  potent  In  cities  and  suburban  areas. 

In  some  border  States,  notably  Delaware 
Kentucky.  Oklahoma  and  Maryland,  Repub- 
lican support  is  weaker  In  rural  areas  than 
In  more  populous  regions 

In  Maryland,  for  example,  the  Governor, 
both  U.S.  Senators,  and  most  other  state- 
wide-elected officials  are  Republicans,  yet  the 
Democrats  control  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature with  a  21  to  8  advantage  over  the 
GOP  in  the  senate,  and  a  98  to  2S  majority 
in  the  house. 

Rhode  Island  presents  a  somewhat  oppo- 
site picture  Legislative  imbalance  here 
gives  the  Republicans  a  25  to  19  majority  In 
the  Senate,  while  the  Democrats  enjoy  a 
63  to  36  advantage  In  the  lower  house  and 
hold   all   statewide   elective   ofllcee. 

Both  Michigan  legislative  branches  are 
GOP  controlled  even  though  the  Governor, 
one  U  S.  Senator,  and  most  other  statewide 
officers  are  Democrats. 

If  sufficient  citizen  su[>port  is  aroxised  it 
Is  usually  possible  after  a  prolonged  struggle 
to  force  some  sort  of  legislative  apportion- 
ment. All  too  often,  however,  there  Is  only 
a  piecemeal  approach  and  uiu-eallstlc  district 
boundaries  are  not  appreciably  changed,  be- 
cause of  political  pressures. 

Another  subtle  reap{x>rtlonment  technique 
is  granting  more  populous  counties  Increased 
representation  in  one  bouse  by  adding  ad- 
ditional seats  rather  than  by  reducing  the 
size  of  the  rural  representation. 

In  43  States  the  legislature  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  reapportioning  the  member- 
ship of  one  or  both  of  its  branches.  The 
Delaware  constitution  makes  no  provision 
for  reapportioning  either  hoxise  while  Mary- 
land senate  shifts  are  not  provided  for  and 
house  membership  has  recently  been  frozen. 

There  Is  considerable  debate  today  as  to 
whether  a  legislature  should  be  a  self-ap- 
portioning agency.  Because  of  partisan 
views  and  area  Interests  It  Is  seldom  that  a 
satisfactory  redrawing  of  districts  can  be 
achieved  by  this  process. 

T7KITED  STAND  AIItEO 

Often  fair  reapportionment  means  that 
whole  districts  are  eliminated  or  reshaped 
In  such  a  way  as  to  make  It  difficult  for  in- 
cumbents to  win  reelection.  When  the  num- 
ber of  seats  in  an  area  is  reduced,  sometimes 
two  or  more  legislators  must  compete  for  the 
same  seat. 

Occasionally  political  parties  stand  to  lose 
voting  strength  if  apportionment  Is  brought 
in  line  with  actual  population. 

It  is  obvious  that  neither  individual  legis- 
lators nor  political  parties  are  anxious  to 
legislate  themselves  out  of  office. 

Therefore,  when  reapportionment  is  at- 
tempted it  is  seldom  accompanied  by  a 
wholesale  redistrictlug,  the  method  by  which 
equality   usually   can   best   be  achieved. 

But  redistrlctlng  can  be  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully If  Individual  citizens  and  civic  or- 
ganizations, business  groups,  and  labor 
unions  band  together  in  support  of  the  plan. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  success  stories 
on  the  side  of  redistrlctlng  comes  from  Wis- 
consin. 


After  30  years  without  any  sort  of  reappor- 
tionment, in  1951  the  State  legislative  council 
drafted  a  plan  to  bring  apportionment  up  to 
date  on  a  population  basis  in  accordance 
with  the  Wisconsin  constitution. 

INEQITmiS  STILL  EXIST 

Despite  vigorous  opposition  the  plan  finally 
was  adopted  by  the  legislature,  but  not  un- 
til an  amendment  was  tacked  on  calling  for 
a  referendum  at  the  November  1952  elec- 
tion to  change  the  State  constitution  to  base 
legislative  representation  on  area  as  well  as 
population 

This  referendum  was  defeated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  64.000  and  the  1951  redistrlctlng 
plan,  based  entirely  on  population,  went  Into 
effect  Later  efforts  on  the  part  of  rural  In- 
terests. Including  legislation  designed  to  give 
them  "a  veto."  were  unsuccessful. 

As  a  result  of  the  redistrlctlng  Wisconsin 
now  has  one  of  the  most  representative  legis- 
latures in  the  United  States.  What  few  In- 
equities now  exist,  due  to  State  constitu- 
tional restrictions  against  breaking  county 
lines,  do  not,  as  It  happens,  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  cities. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important  than  the 
redistributing  Itself  was  the  retention  of 
population  as  the  apportionment  basis  tn 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  Much  credit 
for  this  victory  belongs  to  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Wisconsin  who.  like  sim- 
ilar groups  in  other  States,  have  carried  the 
torch  for  majority  rule  and  fair  representa- 
tion. 

Battles  Waged  To  Reapportion   State  Lec- 

ISLATX7KCS — FEDEBAL    PLaN     FoLU>WXX>— ItXJ- 

Nois  Victory  Cited 

(By  George  B  Merry) 

After  years  of  comparative  calm  on  the  re- 
apportionment front  several  battles  have 
been  waged  In  recent  years  against  unrepre- 
sentative State  legislatures 

And,  as  In  most  prolonged  conflicts,  both 
sides  have  had  their  victories  and  setbacks 

In  Illinois,  for  instance,  the  legislature 
was  Anally  reapportioned  In  1955,  the  flrst 
time  In  more  than  half  a  century,  after  a 
vigorous  campaign  participated  In  by  the 
State  League  of  Women  Voters,  labor  grouf>s, 
and  many  other  organizations. 

The  Republican-controlled  legislature  had 
constantly  failed  to  reapportion  in  accord- 
ance with  State  constitutional  requirements, 
because  dowustate  GOP  regions  were  sure  to 
lose  representation  in  both  houses  to  heavily 
Democratic  Cook  County 

Court  rulings  through  the  years  stated  that 
the  legislature  was  required  to  apportion 
every  10  years  but  held  that  they  had  no 
power  to  force  action . 

Finally  after  much  debate  and  strong  back- 
ing by  various  civic  groupw  an  apportionment 
system  was  worked  out  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
promise State  constitutional  amendment. 
The  plan  was  approved  by  the  legislature 
In  1953  and  endorsed  by  the  electorate  in  No- 
vember  1964. 

popxtlation  basis 

Under  the  new  apportionment  setup,  house 
districts  are  based  strictly  on  population  and 
district  lines  must  be  redrawn  at  time  of  each 
reapportionment.  Now  Chicago,  with  42  per- 
cent of  the  State  population,  has  69  State 
representatives,  39  percent  of  the  total.  Pre- 
viously, the  entire  Cook  County,  including 
several  districts  outside  Chicago,  had  57  rep- 
resentatives, or  37  percent  of  the  total. 

The  Senate,  however.  Instead  of  being 
based  on  population  as  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be,  now  represents  areas,  and  no 
change  can  be  made  In  Senate  districts  ex- 
cept by  constitutional  amendment. 

Except  for  Wisconsin,  most  of  the  recently 
reapp)ortioned  State  legislatures  are  to  sc«ne 
extent  patterned  after  the  so-called  Federal 
plan. 


COMPARISON    HIT 

Under  this  arrangement  It  Is  usually  cus- 
tomary to  allocate  senate  seats  on  an  area 
basis  (one  member  per  county),  while  seats 
In  the  lower  chamber  are  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  population. 

Supporters  of  this  setup  emphasize  that  It 
results  In  a  kind  of  balance  between  the 
rural  and  urban  Interests  within  the  State 
since  each  faction  can  legally  control  one 
of  the  houses. 

They  point  out  that  a  similar  system  on 
the  national  level  has  worked  out  very  well 
and  results  in  good  government  with  all  In- 
terests fairly  represented. 

Opponents  of  the  Federal  plan  argue  that 
no  matter  how  logical  It  sounds,  compari- 
sons with  the  Congress  are  fallacious.  The 
Federal-State  relationship  is  far  different 
from  the  county-State  setup.  States  are 
formally  recognized  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  each  holds  a  semiautonomous  posi- 
tion within  the  framework  of  constitutional 
government. 

Counties  or  even  towns,  they  point  out. 
have  no  such  autonomous  status.  Instead, 
they  are  simply  an  administrative  instrument 
created  by  the  State  for  convenience  In  op- 
erating State  government.  The  State  leg- 
islatures can  create  or  destroy  county  bound- 
aries. The  Federal  Government  has  no  such 
power,  It  Is  pointed  out. 

It  is  further  argued  that  people  In  the 
more  populous  regions  pay  the  largest  share 
of  State  taxes  and  should  have  voting  power 
over    how    their    dollars   are    spent. 

Proponents  of  the  plan  counter  with  the 
old  theory  that  their  system  protects  smaller 
counties  from  dominance  from  the  larger 
ones  and  from  an  eventual  takeover  of  city 
hall  by  the  State. 

Despite  objections  to  the  so-called  Federal 
plan  by  certain  groups  an  Increasing  number 
of  States  In  recent  years  have  headed  In  this 
direction. 

Besides  Illinois,  both  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  have  reapportioned  along  these  lines 
since  1950.  At  the  same  time  civic  groups 
In  Indiana  and  Minnesota,  where  legislative 
representation  has  not  been  changed  for 
more  than  three  decades,  appear  ready  to 
accept  the  Federal  plan  as  a  compromise. 

REAPPORTIONMENT    FORCED 

Other  recent  victories  In  the  continuing 
warfare  against  legislative  Inaction  on  the 
reapportionment  front  were  scored  in  Ore- 
gon in  1952;  Michigan,  1952;  Wisconsin,  1951; 
and  Washington,  1956;  although  the  latter 
one  was  short  lived. 

In  Oregon  and  Washington  the  reappor- 
tionment was  forced  by  Initiative  campaigns. 
Oregon  had  not  previously  shifted  legislative 
representation  for  40  years  and  this  function 
had  been  neglected  in  the  Evergreen  State 
lor  25  years. 

Leading  the  campaign  In  both  States  was 
the  League  of  Women  Voters.  As  might  be 
expected,  once  the  campaign  was  rolling  and 
the  signatures  were  piling  up,  other  groupjs 
climbed  on  the  bandwagon  In  Oregon  with 
the  support  of  the  Grange,  labor  unions,  and 
both  the  Young  Republicans  and  the  Young 
Democrats,  the  result  was  an  overwhelming 
victory. 

T^e  Washington  League  of  Women  Voters 
almost  slnglehandedly  put  over  its  Initiative 
campaign  to  redraw  legislative  districts  along 
more  equitable  lines.  As  the  first  step  the 
league  obtained  the  necessary  50,000  signa- 
tures to  put  the  question  on  the  ballot  In 
November  1956.  The  redistrlctlng  plan,  con- 
sidered by  most  Impartial  observers  an  ex- 
tremely fair  one.  was  approved  by  the  voters. 

But  It  never  had  a  chance  At  the  1957 
session  of  the  legislature  It  was  drastically 
revised  and  some  districts  were  restored  to 
the  condition  prior  to  the  leagues  redis- 
trlctlng. 


NEW    LAW    UPHELD 

The  league  vigorously  but  unsuccessfully 
sought  to  block  the  legislative  redistrlctlng 
law.  Finally,  last  December,  the  State  su- 
preme court  upheld  the  new  law  on  the 
grounds  that  It  was  not  a  substitute  bill 
but  only  an  amendment  to  the  Initiative 
which  Is  within  the  powers  of  the  legislature. 
Prior  to  the  redistrlctlng  controversy  35.44 
percent  of  the  population  could  elect  a  ma- 
jority of  the  senators  and  33.87  a  majoritj^, 
of  the  representatives.  Now  the  percentages* 
are  40  38.  senate,  and  43.39  house.  Had  the 
league  plan  held,  it  would  have  taken  about 
47  percent  of  the  people  to  elect  a  majority 
in  each  house. 

Earlier  this  year  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  favoring  rural  areas  was  defeated 
in  Virginia.  It  called  for  a  shift  from  the 
present  population  basis  for  allocating  legis- 
lative seats  to  a  system  giving  equal  weight 
to  both  area  and  population. 

The  amendment  was  turned  down  only 
after  a  vigorous  battle  highlighted  by  a 
lengthy  filibuster  by  Representative  Harrison 
Mann,  a  member  of  the  house  of  delegates 
from  Arlington.  Just  across  the  Potomac 
River  from  the  Nation  s  Capital. 

Indiana,  Colorado.  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Louisiana  are  other  States  where  reappor- 
tionment hop>es  are  being  kept  alive  by 
Leagues  of  Women  Voters,  civic  groupjs,  or 
labor  unions.  But  Immediate  action  Is  un- 
likely for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

In  Indiana  there  Is  considerable  support 
from  the  league  and  other  groups  for  a  whole- 
sale reapportionment,  the  first  since  1921. 
Several  apportionment  bills  in  the  legislature 
last  year  lost  out.  Now.  due  to  a  constitu- 
tional technicality,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
consider  an  amendment  on  this  subject 
until   1961. 

Apportionment  of  seats  In  both  houses  of 
State  legislatures  on  a  population  basis  Is 
not  a  new  idea  at  all. 

One  of  the  early  and  most  vigorous  cham- 
pions of  equal  representation  for  all  citizens, 
was  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  openly  criticized 
the  unequal  distribution  of  legislative  seats 
in  his  State  of  Virginia. 

Instead  of  the  so-called  area  representa- 
tion setup,  so  prevalent  in  the  early  days 
of  our  Nation,  he  proposed  that  "the  number 
of  delegates  •  •  •  each  county  may  send  (to 
the  legislature)  shall  be  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  qualified  electors." 

Today,  23,  or  nearly  half  of  the  49  State 
senates  are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation or  qualified  voters.  Twelve  senates 
have  area  as  the  sole  basis  of  representation. 
Thirteen  States  employ  a  combination  of 
the  two  systems,  with  population  often  em- 
phasized but  with  some  restrictions  and  spe- 
cial area  representation  requirements  such 
as:  at  least  one  senator  for  each  county  or 
no  more  than  three  senators  per  county. 

In  addition,  one  State — New  Hampshire — 
apportions  senators  according  to  districts 
determined  by  the  amount  of  direct  State 
taxes  paid. 

Meanwhile  18  of  the  48  lower  State  leg- 
islative houses  have  papulation  or  qualified 
voters  as  the  exclusive  basis  of  apportion- 
ment. Four  States  utilize  the  area  system. 
The  remaining  26  employ  a  combination  of 
the  two  procedures  with  population  em- 
phasized In  all  but  three.  Nebraska  with  a 
single  branch  or  unicameral  legislature,  does 
not  have  a  State  house  of  representatives. 

More   States   Face   Up  to   Reapportionment 

RESPONSiBiLrriES — Minnesota  Watched 

( By  George  B.  Merry ) 

After  45  years  of  inaction  it  now  appears 

that  the  Minnesota  State  Legislature  finally 

will  be  reapportioned  early  in  1959. 

Repeated  efforts  to  shift  legislative  rep- 
resentation to  keep  pace  with  pxDpulatlon 
trends  consistently  have   met  with  failure. 


but  a  recent  ruling  by  a  three-Judge  Federal 
court  Is  expected  to  spur  the  Gopher  State 
legislature  Into  action. 

The  outcome  of  this  legal  battle  is  Im- 
portant not  only  for  the  voters  of  Minne- 
sota but  also  for  citizens  of  many  other  fair- 
apportionment-starved  States  which  through 
the  years  have  found  little  relief  from  State 
courts. 

The  plaintiffs  in  the  Minnesota  suit  were  a 
group  of  taxpayers  from  four  of  the  State's 
most  populous  counties.  They  argued  that 
as  voters  In  substantially  underrepresented 
legislative  districts  their  rights  under  the 
equal -protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  were  being 
denied. 

Although  the  Federal  tribunal  did  not  in- 
validate the  1913  State  legislative  apportion- 
ments under  which  elections  are  still  held. 
It  did  rule  that  "this  court  has  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  action  because  of  the  Federal 
constitutional    Issue   asserted." 

cotnrr  deters  decisions 

But  instead  of  taking  immediate  action 
the  court  decided  to  "defer  decisions  on  all 
the  Issues  presented  (including  that  of 
the  power  of  the  court  to  grant  relief)  in 
order  to  afford  the  legislature  full  opp>ortu- 
nlty  to  heed  the  constitutional  mandate  to 
redlstrict,"  in  Its  1959  session  beginning  In 
January. 

Should  the  legislature  fall  to  act.  Federal 
Intervention  Is  Implied.  This  has  not  been 
the  only  action  on  the  Minnesota  apportion- 
ment front. 

A  special  commission  to  study  legislative 
apportionment  and  make  recommendations 
to  assure  fairer  representation,  appointed  by 
Gov.  Orvllle  Freeman,  has  been  grappling 
with  this  knotty  problem  for  several  months. 

Serving  as  cochalrman  of  this  committee  Is 
Mrs.  Stanley  D.  Kane,  a  prominent  leader  in 
the  League  of  Women  Voters'  reappxjrtlon- 
ment  campaign. 

OKLAHOMA   PETITION    SLATED 

Meanwhile,  In  Oklahoma  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  is  readying  Itself  for  an  all- 
out  statewide  drive  to  procure  90,000  signa- 
tures of  an  Initiative  p)etltlon  to  be  circulated 
after  this  fall's  election.  If  approved,  this 
amendment  would  provide  for  mandatory  en- 
forcement of  constitutional  reapportionment 
requirements. 

In  the  event  of  legislative  failure  to  re- 
apportion, a  commission  comprised  of  the 
State  treasurer,  attorney  general,  and  secre- 
tary of  state  would  do  the  Job. 

The  amendment  Is  deemed  necessary  to 
assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  Sooner 
State  legislative  seats  In  accordance  with  the 
constitution.  Under  present  conditions,  no 
senate  apportionment  on  a  statewide  basis 
has  been  achieved  since  statehood. 

StTRPACX  VIEW  CITED 

The  house  has  realloted  seats  at  periodic 
Intervals,  but  In  recent  apportionments  has 
strayed  from  the  all-pxspulatlon  basis  spelled 
out  In  the  constitution.  Instead,  each 
county  now  Is  given  one  representative 
despite  differing  legal  provisions. 

On  the  surface.  It  mlght'seem  unnecessary 
to  establish  a  special  apportioning  agency  to 
act  In  the  event  the  legislature  falls  to  fulfill 
Its  constitutional  obligation  to  provide  fair 
representation  to  all  citizens. 

But  when  legislatures  ignore  this  mandate 
year  after  year  the  courts  seldom  can  be 
counted  on  to  force  action.  In  many  States 
they  have  held  that  they  lack  Jurisdiction 
to  compel  apportionment,  since  It  Is  a  legis- 
lative prerogative. 

MINNESOTA    RtTLlNGS    NOTED 

In  one  State — Illinois — the  courts  held 
that  to  act  on  this  problem  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  ■  the  sepmratlon-of-powers  doctrine 
long  cherished  as  an  Integral  p>art  of  Ameri- 
can democracy. 
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Twice  the  Minnesota  supreme  court  has 
ruled  on  this  question  but  in  both  Instance* 

It  was  decided  that  the  State  constitution 
Imposes  "a  duty  of  reapportionment,  ar.d 
that  the  duty  so  Imposed  continues  untU 
performed."  The  State  courts  thus  have  re- 
fused to  force  leg^lslatlve  action.  Now  the 
Pederml  courts  hare  been  brought  Into  the 
continuing  ccntf'  versy 

State  courts  quite  generally  hold  that  rp- 
apportionment  Ls  a  political  rather  than  a 
judicial  question  unless  granted  specific  au- 
thority by   the  State  constitution 

However,  in  ai'me  State-appx>rtlonment 
provisions  ccurts  are  brought  directly  Into 
the  picture  with  such  clarity  th^t  they  can- 
not f.iil  to  at  t  F'<r  .r.stance.  :n  .\rV.  i:..^as  the 
work  of  the  board  f  apportionment,  cun.- 
prlsed  of  the  Qovernor,  secretary  )f  state,  and 
attorney  general,  is  subject  to  review  by  the 
State  supreme  court. 

And  legislative  app«  rtJonm>^nt  '. n  N"w 
York  and  Or«^on  also  :s  subjf^ct  to  judlcl.!.! 
review 

OTHER    STATE.S     VIEWF.a 

Arkansas  U  not  the  only  State  where  the 
allocation  of  legLslatlve  seats  is  no  longer  a 
function  uf  the  traditional  lawmaJilng  bt^xlles. 
Dlotxlctlng  of  house  seats  :n  .Arizona  is  han- 
dled by  the  county  comm.^-si  >nt-rs  B<itri 
Ohio  houses  Are  app-  rtiwi-.Pd  oy  the  Gover- 
nor, audit*. r  ir.d  ^f'fir-.  f  -'ate,  with 
strict  ex  nsi.:  ^i.ur.iLi  „ru..LaUuu.-'- 

Ml3s<jurl  h  juse  seati  ar«'  app*  irtioned 
among  the  cour.ties  by  the  secrpta.ry  of  state. 
And  senate  represen'citlori  :s  determined  by 
a  12-member  bipartisan  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Guvernor 

Alaska  provides  for  regular,  automatic  f^- 
apportlonments  by  the  Governor  with  the 
advice  of  a  board  representing  each  of  the 
four  major  ^eographlca;  .^reis.  and  subject 
to  review  by  the  court.- 

I  AUiSKA     HXI-D     RSPWESfNTfTIVE 

It  Is  Interestir.g  ■:...  .^  *e  that  the  new 
Alaska  State  Le*?lslature.  which  -,akt<  S.>'  m 
January,  will  be  one  of  the  most  represent- 
ative In  the  Nation. 

Six  additional  States — Caljf  .rnia,  nUnois, 
Michigan  (hi'use  ^nly  i ,  Oregon.  South  Dako- 
ta, and  Texas — provide  for  special  commis- 
sions to  handle  reapp<jrtl..^nraent  In  the  event 
of   legislative   inaction. 

Ml  States  which  do  not  depend  entirely  on 
usually  slow-moving  legislative  machinery 
have  been  reapportioned  within  the  past  dec- 
ade. And  there  now  is  considerable  Interest 
In  other  States  to  change  constitutions  to 
give  nonlegislatlve  groups  primary  or  at  least 
secondary  authority  *-;  carry  out  periodic 
apportionments 

CSmCS     CA.-^E    st.\t:  D 

CHtlcs  of  this  Hrrangement  contend  that 
I>artlsan   statewide    or   county    officers   are    no 

more  qualified  to  work  out  equitable  repre- 
sentation than  are  the  legiSiUtora.  "No  ap- 
porUonment  Is  befer  than  malapportion- 
ment" la  their  mott.j 

One  suggestion  in  the  event  of  legislative 
inaction,  has  been  ..Sered  by  Richard  S. 
Chllds.  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Municipal  league  and  the 
father  of  the  city-manager  plan. 

It  calls  for  n  nine-member  apportionment 
comjnlsslon  comprised  of  three  members,  not 
an  of  the  same  party  chosen  by  the  chief 
justice  of  the  highest  State  court;  three 
members  agreed  upon  by  the  elective  officers 
of  the  largest  cities:  and  three  members 
chosen  by  the  governing  boards  of  the  least- 
populoMS  cour.tie."! 


Tke   Next   &.ErTioN   Is    Al.rfady    Ricged 
(By   Richard   Lee  Strouti 

Why  a  fair  ballot  has  become  impossible 
In  moet  State<i.  how  one  farmer  often  out- 
vote* 500  city  dweller?  and  why  cur  tx^lltl- 
clans  refuse  to  fix  the  political  breakdown 
which  ia  crippling  local  government,-!  > 


CorLsider  my  friends,  the  c:i.se  of  LouLs 
Cahoon.  He  represents  the  town  of  Vic  tor  v 
In  the  Vermont  Legislature  He  also  Is  the 
father  of  eight — tour  sons,  four  daughters — 
and  a  solid  citiaen  Prrmerly  he  was  select- 
man and  justice  if  Uie  peace  N<  w  he  La 
a  lister — the  Vern-iuni  term  for  appraiser"-  - 
tax  collector,  and  constable  If  you  live  In 
Victory,  be  can  .set  yctir  tax.  send  you  the 
Dili,   and   arrest   yt  u   If   you   d'>n't   pay    it 

If  you  ar"  driving  through  Vermont  you 
mav  have  a  I!*tle  tr  ,ubJe  finding  Victory. 
Befuire,  y  u  get  there  the  powerline  stops 
and  the  telephone  stop*  a:id  the  macadam 
gives  out  Mr  and  Mrr*  Calicxjn  read  by 
.-I-.-  ser.e  lamps,  so  do  the  47  other  inhabi- 
tants of  Victory.  But  they  have  their  own 
representative  in  the  State  legisliiiure  be- 
cause Vermont  j^a.e  each  town  i  seat  in  "he 
lower  house  in  1793^  and  hasn't  changed  the 
rules  since 

W  .►:.  Mr  Cihrx^n  t.s  serving  a.''  «  leelsla- 
Uir  he  sits  not  far  from  Joseph  Moore,  who 
represents  the  thriving  city  of  Burlington. 
Its  population  1.1  33.000  .Since  Vermont  Is 
stU!  op>eratine  under  a  sv>^tem  '>f  app')rtlon- 
ment  set  up  l'",6  years  ago,  Vict^)ry  and  Bur- 
•  i:i_-:  n  h  ive  ecjxial  reorefw-nta-.on  That 
mean^  that  one  r.ral  v  .te  la  equal  to  s*>nie 
600  city  V  'le.s  The  people  )f  Burlington 
are  not  mereiv  secona-cl.iss  citizens,  po- 
liticaily  speakirg  thev  are  the  poir  rela- 
tions of  Mr  Cahiion  md  iiin  Vic*  irlan 
neis^hbors  .^^5  everyone  knows,  the  farmera 
run  Vermont — and  under  this  setup,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how 

But  Vermont,  after  all.  Is  a  notori  usly 
conservative  State  All  over  the  country 
-Americans  ar^-  leaving  -he  farms  f..r  the 
cities  talcme  with  them  their  fond  folk 
mem'Tits  :f  un'ry  life  How  fortunate  for 
all  of  us.  they  are  probably  thinking  that 
Vermont,  at  lewst,  keeps  aHve  the  quaint  old 
custom  of  equating  a  tiny  village  with  a 
thriving  city. 

So,  by  way  of  contrast,  let's  «•?  how  they 
do  things  In  proi^efwlve.  up-to-date  Cali- 
fornia A  fairly  typical  California  pr.iiticlan 
Is  Charles  Brown.  He  runs  the  genera!  str^re 
at  Shoshone  and  serves  as  the  renresp-.^ati^e 
m  the  State  senate  of  the  14.014  r»>s!rier  ♦.■)  jf 
three  cow     ountles- -  Inyo    M<  no    and  A. pine. 

.And  ther*-  is  Dick  Richards,  a  prominent 
young  lawyer  with  p<:)lltlcal  aspirations  He 
sits  in  the  senate,  too.  represenUng  the  38th 
district.  The  38th — oh  thp.'>  the  county 
of  Los  Angeles.  It  has  a  population  of  4  - 
151,887.  It  gets  one  senaU>r.  just  like  Inyo. 
Mono,  and  Alpine  One  rural  vote  here  Is 
worth  300  ci'y  v  r>^^  r.,-.t  qu!>  as  bad  as 
Vermont  but  hirllv  wh.<»-  we  think  of  as 
dem'ocrarv  -a-^^t"  "-.-trv  man's  vote  Is  sup- 
posed t'-  b*-  Hs  ?■  «,r!  US  any   ither's. 

DI.SI-^..\N     H;.-,s:;,     AXD    SHOHTt:  h  ANCFD 

Th.s  kiri  !  of  political  deck  stacking  i*  not 
conn.^erl  to  the  coasts.  It  is  common  ,01 
tn.-.u?h  •.h^  :.,untry.  and  It  is  distorting  the 
whole  pouucai  process.  It  is  gr  .wing  worse 
as  more  and  more  people  move  •  >  tlie  clues. 
It  has  given  the  farmers  vastly  more  thai. 
their  fa.r  share  of  poiicicai  power  lA  fact 
which  helps  npiam  why  our  ndloulcja  and 
cobtly  scheme  of  farm  suosidies  caii  persist 
iKi  long  I  It  n&A  spread  to  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  where  ;<irm  treas 
now  have  from  20  to  30  more  seats  than  their 
population  entitles  them  Ui 

So  long  as  we  perm,;t  it  to  go  uncured  this 
warping  of  our  political  system  throws  the 
falrneas  of  every  election  in  doubt.  It  rigs 
the  result*  of  the  voting  far  more  effecUvely 
than  all  the  ballot  stuflftng  and  bribery  which 
went  on  in  the  bad  old  days  of  machine 
politics. 

The  most  astonishing  thing  about  I'  is  that 
•he  cities  do  not  revolt  What  prevent.*! 
them'' — that  Ls  the  mystery  Maybe  i..p 
answer  Is  that  mi>st  cUy  people  simply  don't 
know  how  badly  they  are  being  cheated 


Tiie  US  census  next  year  -9\'.'.  sh  u  7  out 
01  every  lu  Aiuerlcaus  living  In  u/b^Ji  area» — 
but  the  bahiitce  t.  f  political  power  still  resta 
witn  the  ci'untry  d.iitricLs  and  tite  small 
tuwns.  In  KansMS.  fur  exainpie  one-third  of 
'■-'■  population — the  m«*t  rui^i  purt  <an 
eiecl  a  majority  of  ti.f  State  senate  In 
Maryland  it  i.i  16  i<»-: '  'o.'  In  lU.  Kie  Island 
it  is  14  percent.  Indiana  has  six  counties 
■*hi(  h  cijiit-iin  almost  half  of  its  popula- 
tion— yet  get  onJy  a  third  of  the  seats  in 
twth  houses.  Mlchlgran's  voters  are  concen- 
trated largely  In  Detroit  and  its  subTtri.*. 
which  means  that  two-flftha  of  them  live  in 
Wayne  County:  but  th«y  can  elect  only  one- 
af th  of  the  State  senate.  This  fiwrt  underlies 
most  of  the  State's  recent  financial  troubles. 
The  upstat*  farmer^  with  their  bagful  of 
representatives  simply  arent  willing  to  vote 
the  tax  money  which  the  urban  majority 
thinks  It  needs  to  run  a  modem  community 

A  similar  situation  is  building  tip  In 
Florida  ets  It  becomes  InrreaFlngly  urbanized. 
TVo-thlrds  of  Its  people  live  In  nine  coun- 
ties; they  can  elect  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  legislature 

Nearly  every  State  constlttrtlon  begins  with 
a  sonorous  statement  of  the  basic  rule  of 
democracy — one  man  equals  one  vote — and 
goes  on  to  direct  regular  reapportionment  of 
the  legislative  seats  at  stated  Intervals  But 
the  rerord  shows  a  disgraceful  dlsret.ird  of 
these  constitutional  dlre<-*lveR  Only  14 
States  actually  carried  out  tueir  renllrK-atlnn 
of  seats  and  legislative  retii.-^trlrting  r n  the 
last  two  occasions  when  thev  were  required 
to  do  so  by  their  own  const. *uti<ir.«  And  in 
some  of  ttMse  States  the  adjustments  were 
minor  For  example,  the  Illinois  lieirtslature 
simply  Ignored  the  reapii>ortl<'nmen'  clause  In 
Its  con.-itltution  from  l<X)i  to  1954  thus  net- 
ting Its  people  a  bland  example  of  Piwless- 
neas  for  half  a  century.  Finally  in  l9.o3. 
after  suffering  outrageotM  underreprrsenta- 
tion  in  both  bouses  of  the  legisl.iture  frir 
years.  Chicago  agreed  to  have  this  injustice 
frocen  permanently  In  the  senate  In  exchar.k?e 
for  a  lalr  allotments  of  seats  m  li'ie  lower 
house 

In  much  the  .^anae  way.  New  York  City  is 
hobbled  In  A.bany  Eight  million  city  peo- 
ple elect  only  &0  metni>ers  of  the  assembly, 
while  7  million  upstaters  have  118.  The 
hostility  that  has  resulted  Is  one  of  the 
deep-seated  aspects  of  Empire  State  p< 41  tics. 

The  city's  budget  la  half  a  billion  dollars 
larger  than  New  York  State's  (and  larger 
than  any  State's  In  the  Union  1.  but  its 
f'fflclals  must  make  annual  trips  V>  Albany 
hat  In  hand  'I'here  the  metropf.lls  Is  treated 
like  a  reckless  !>tepchUd  which  can  be  trusted 
to  levy  only  certain  taxes  ai  d  only  on  a 
short-term  basis,  and  is  seldom.  If  ever, 
allocated  its  pro;K.irtlonate  share  i  f  State 
revenues 

In  Colormdo.  In  the  same  fashloro  the  :e«ris- 
hiture  doles  out  to  Den.ir  .;..y  t'J  3  mli.ion 
a  v»  ar  in  schr«)l  aid  for  90.000  children  Bi.t 
adjacent  seii.irurai  Jefferson  C'  unty  gt-is  a 
gf>ri.'r',u.'i  IJ  4  million  for  18  000  pupils.  In 
Pe.'..nsy ivanla  thf  letfislature  pays  (8  a  day 
f  >r  the  f  af  ■  ■  r  irnllgent  p«tlerl«  to  every 
nnr.sectarlan  liosfjltal  In  the  .'-t.T'e  eirept 
Philadelphia's  ruv-owned  Genera:  H<>5:pn«l 
The    exreptirjn   cftsls    vhe    rltv    $^'  .j    mil, Ion    a 

I  think  Philadelphia  Is  even  more  dl.s- 
liked  by  >.ur  State  leguiature  than  N»-w  York 
City  by  the  New  York  State  I-4gi.si;»ture." 
Mavor  Richardson  Dilworth  blurted  ut  at 
a  recent  c  ngression-il  hearing  "Every 
mayf>r  of  a  (ity  over  hail  a  nullion  has  re- 
portr<i  the  same  coivdition 

Only  a  political  Innocent  C"«u;d  miss  the 
meaning  ot  this  nauutiwide  feud  Outride 
of  the  South,  the  cities  are  generally  Ih-tt.  - 
cratlc  while  Republican  strength  f^nds  to  be 
concentrated  In  the  rural  areas  The  latter. 
of  course,  gain  from  the  Imbalance  in  repre- 
sentation. In  New  York.  Illinois.  Michigan, 
and  other  important  States,  the  upper  ch.un- 
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ber  of  the  legislature  has  been  given,  virtu- 
ally in  perpetuity,  to  the  Republicans.  It 
has  become  a  rural  conservative  fortress,  a 
kind  of  petty  House  of  Lords  almost  above 
the  swings  of  majority  rule. 

What  has  happened  to  the  normal  process 
of  democracy  when  Gov.  Mennen  Williams 
wins  popular  majorities  for  six  successive 
terms  in  Michigan  but  has  never  yet  won 
control  of  the  leglslatine?  When  New  Jer- 
sey shifts  regularly  between  the  parties  in 
national  and  gubernatorial  elections,  but 
the  State  senate  remains  forever  Republi- 
can? When  Adlal  Stevenson  won  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Illinois  by  670.000  In  1848  but 
faced  a  Republican  senate  throughout  his 
term  of  offlce?  When  there  has  been  a 
Democratic  Governor  In  Albany  during  25 
years  since  1920,  but  the  RepubVic&ns  have 
held  a  majority  of  the  senate  In  rH  but  8 
of  those  years  and  lost  control  of  both 
chambers  In  only  1  ? 

BACK-SEAT  DRIVERS  FKOM  THE  BACKWOODS 

Our  curious  system  of  misrepresentation 
has  Its  roots  down  In  the  counties  ■which  are 
the  home  bases  of  most  State  lawgivers. 
(In  New  England  It  is  the  township.) 
County  government  is  in  widespread  decay; 
most  counties  are  headless  and  disintegrat- 
ing This  obsolete  unit  of  government  sup- 
ports a  variety  of  strange  elective  offices  such 
as  the  sheriff  (descended  from  the  English 
•hire-reeve  who  preserved  the  shire's  peace) 
and  the  coroner  (a  Crown  officer  around  1194 
who  kept  his  eye  on  the  shire-reeve)  Today 
when  the  proud  voter  ppj-ades  to  the  polling 
place  In  a  county  election,  he  takes  his 
choice  between  a  couple  of  seedy  undertakers 
to  determine  whether  there  shall  be  Demo- 
cratic €«■  Republican  autopsies  in  the  next 
blennlum  There  are  3.057  counties  and 
they  are  the  dark  continent  of  American 
government. 

However,  jobs  on  the  county  payroll  and 
county  construction  contracts  and  pur- 
chases are  an  Important  source  of  nourish- 
ment to  the  rural  grassroots  of  our  political 
parties.  State  lawgivers  are  usually  picked 
by  the  county  oj-ganlzatlon  and  have  a  paro- 
chial outlook  StJite  legislatures  generally 
meet  for  only  a  lew  months  and  some  con- 
vene only  every  other  year  Many  of  the 
State  assemblymen  and  senators  are  first -rate 
men  But  Inevitably  they  look  askance  at 
the   teeming  problems  of  the  exigent  cities. 

This  does  not  i>revent  them,  however,  from 
being  inveterate  back-seat  drivers.  A  stop 
light  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Elm?  Let 
the  city  fathers  first  consult  State  officials. 
A  city  tax  on  cigarettes?  St  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis won  permission  for  such  a  levy  in 
1*49  from  the  State  legislature  which  then 
appropriated  the  money  for  the  State  budget. 

But  these  are  mosquito  bites  compared  to 
the  real  problem  In  the  United  States, 
great  supercltles  are  forming,  not  metrop- 
olises but  megalopolises.  Already,  one  vast 
urban  region  stretching  600  miles  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Washington.  DC.  holds  a  fifth 
of  the  country's  population  Similar  ag- 
glomerations will  run  from  Loe  Angeles  to 
San  Diego,  from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
among  the  cities  aUmg  the  St  Lawrence 
Seaway — Detroit  and  Toledo,  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  How  can  rviral  lawmakers— men 
who  never  nxle  ft  subway — denl  wuh  the 
supercltles'  staggering  transportation.  In- 
dustrial, housing,  and  other  social  problems'? 
In  fact,  they  don't 

Back  in  1953  President  Elsenhower  was 
determined  to  scale  down  centralized  govern- 
ment by  returning  more  functions  to  the 
States.  So  he  set  up  a  Commission  on  Inter- 
government  Relation."  headed  by  one  of  his 
special  assistants,  Mayer  Kestnbaum.  a  much 
respected  business  magnate.  The  Kestn- 
baum  report  proclaimed  facts  w'nlch  c<  liege 
professors  had  vainly  tried  tfi  tell  the  Nation 
for  years;  cities  are  bringing  problems  to 
Washington  because  State  legislatures  won't 
handle  them. 


"In  a  majority  of  the  States.  '  said  the  re- 
port, "city  dwellers  outnumber  the  citizens 
of  rviral  areas.  Yet  In  moet  States  the  rtiral 
voters  are  overwhelmingly  in  control  of  one 
legislative  house  and  overweighted  if  not 
dominant  In  the  other.  If  the  States 
do  not  give  the  cities  their  rightful  alloca- 
tion of  seats  In  the  legislature,  the  tendency 
will  be  toward  direct  Federal-municipal 
dealings." 

This  is  why  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  of 
Pennsylvania  last  summer  Intrcxluced  a  bill 
to  set  up  a  special  Federal  commission  on 
metropolitan  problems.  Such  a  device  might 
conceivably  help  the  city  voter  to  get  a  bet- 
ter shake  In  Washington,  but  the  odds  are 
heavily  against  them 

As  we  know  Nevada  with  160.000  people 
has  two  US  Senators.  Just  like  New  York 
with  Its  148  million.  But  the  House  was 
to  t)e  the  "grand  depository  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle"  with  membership  deter- 
mined proportionately  by  population.  It 
has  not  worked  out  that  way.  Rurally 
biased  State  legislators  draw  the  boundaries 
of  congressional  districts  and  have  been 
most  obliging  in  giving  Representatives 
from  the  hinterland  safe,  sparsely  popu- 
lated fiefs.  In  Texas  for  Instance.  8am 
Rayburn  8  district  has  a  population  of 
around  200,000  while  the  State's  lone  Re- 
publican, Bruce  Algix  of  Dallas,  has  nearly 
three  times  as  many  constituents.  Re- 
publican-dominated South  Dakota,  on  the 
other  hand.  spllUs  its  two  congressional 
seats  so  that  the  Democrat  has  494.000 
constituents,    tlie    Republican    150.000. 

Some  of  the  worst  inequities  result,  not 
from  positive  acts  of  Injustice  but  from  no 
action  whatever.  The  controlling  faction  in 
the  State  legislature  simply  does  nothing 
while  population  within  the  States  gravitates 
toward  the  cities.  This  is  the  "silent  gerry- 
mander" which  has  done  much  to  devalue 
the  city  dweller's  vote.  Partisanship  is  not 
alWys  a  factor  Thus  in  Ohio  the  3d  and 
15tn  districts  are  both  Republican,  but  the 
3d,  which  Includes  Dayton,  has  nearly 
double  the  population  of  the  semlrural 
15th.  This  follows  the  political  rule  that 
Republicans  where  pvossible  .shortchange 
Democrats,  and  Democrats  where  possible 
shortchange  Republicans,  and  both  short- 
change city  dwellers. 

THK    URBAN-MINDED    SENATE 

The  Irony  of  otir  present  situation  Is  that 
the  Senate  has  become  more  urban-minded 
than  the  House,  for  In  most  St.ates  Senators 
can  t  win  without  city  votes  Many  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  other  hand  come  from 
districts  that  don't  even  have  a  liirge  town. 
After  World  War  II  the  Senate  passed  public- 
housing  bills  three  times  before  one  got 
through  the  rural-minded  House  and  became 
law  Since  then  the  House  has.  repeatedly 
voted  to  reduce  or  eliminate  public  housing 
and  similar  appropriations  needed  by  the 
cities.  Slum  clearance,  tirban  renewal,  city- 
health  benefits  all  tend  to  fare  better  In  the 
Senate  than  the  House.  In  tK.)th  Houses,  the 
seniority  system  of  picking  committee  chair- 
men also  handicaps  city  dwellers  Congress- 
men from  one-party  districts  are  bound  to 
outlast  urban  Representatives  who  often  face 
fierce  competition  and  must  battle  every  2 
years  for  the  votes  of  a  huge,  constantly 
changing  constituency. 

Rural  overrepresentatlon  Involves  one  more 
thing — the  Constitution.  After  Congress 
passes  an  amendment.  It  goes  for  ratification 
to  the  State  legislatures.  How  representa- 
tive Is  this  jury?  The  fate  of  the  I8th 
amendment  might  have  been  very  different 
if  It  had  been  voted  on  by  the  f>eople  rather 
than  by  State  leglslattires  fearful  of  Wayne 
B.  Wheeler.  The  22d  amendment  limiting 
the  President  to  two  terms  (which  has  lost 
Its  glitter  for  some  of  Its  original  backers) 
also  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  conservative 
rural    leglslatcH-s    who    chronically    mistrust 


executive  power,  whether  the  Governor's  or 
the  President  6 

Now  the  Nation  faces  the  1960  census.  The 
scramble  to  reshuffle  congressional  seats  will 
be  the  biggest  in  years  States  expected  to 
gain  seats  are:  California  Seven;  Florida, 
four:  Michigan  and  Texas  two  each:  Arizona 
and  Hawaii,  one  each  ' 

Probable  losers  are:  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, three  each;  Massachusetts  and  Ar- 
kansas, two  each,  and  nine  other  States,  one 
each 

WHAT  MAKES  A  SAFE  DISTRICT'' 

Up  for  grabs  before  the  1960  election  is  the 
juicy  task  of  redrawing  a  couple  of  hundred 
congressional  districts.  Although  the  census 
win  require  the  redistribution  of  only  about 
three  dozen  seats,  most  of  the  other  districts 
in  the  affected  States  must — or,  at  least, 
should — be  remapped.  For  politicians  this  Is 
a  momentous  matter,  and  all  over  the  coun- 
try they  EU-e  laying  their  plans. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  State  which 
formerly  had  only  seven  Congressmen  will 
have  eight  next  year.  If  the  two  parties  hap- 
pen to  he  closely  matched,  this  is  a  particu- 
larly challenging  opportunity  for  the  domi- 
nant one  which  runs  the  State  legislature. 
Subject  only  to  the  Governor's  veto.  It  will 
try  to  slice  up  the  total  population  into  five 
or  six  safe  districts  for  its  side  and  leave 
Its  opponents  only  two  or  three  It  will  take 
care  to  give  Itself  the  sparsely  Inhabited 
safe  areas  and  let  the  other  side  have  the 
densely  populous  districts  The  same  game 
can  be  played  in  reverse  if  the  State's  repre- 
sentation is  shrunken  rather  than  increased 
by  the  census. 

Most  State  legislatures  go  about  redistrlct- 
Ing  as  though  they  had  "some  sort  of  popular 
mandate  directing  the  victor  to  monopolize 
the  spoils.'  writes  Dr  Gordon  E  Baker,  of 
the  University  of  California,  in  his  pamphlet, 
"Rural  Verstis  Urban  Political  Power.  '  In 
fact,  the  dominant  party  can  draw  any 
boundaries  It  thinks  the  public  will  stand 
for  without  gagging  Few  courts  will  inter- 
fere and  there  are  few  laws  to  restrain  It 

From  1842  to  1920  a  Federal  statute  did 
require  State  legislatures  to  make  congres- 
sional districts  compact  contiguous  and  rea- 
sonably equal  In  population  After  the  1920 
census,  the  House  and  Senate  couldn't  agree 
on  a  new  apportionment  act.  When  one 
finally  passed  in  1929.  It  omitted  the  old 
fair-app)ortlonment  clause,  although  Con- 
gress lacked  the  effrontery  to  repeal  It  ex- 
pressly. 'When  the  matter  was  brought  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  a  Mississippi  citizen 
In  1932.  the  Court  dryly  declined  t,<:'  inter- 
vene on  the  grounds  that  Congress  deliber- 
ately intended  U'>  drop  the  voters  saieeuard 
President  Trun^an  asked  Congress  to  restore 
It  in  a  special  message  in  January  1951  Al- 
most certainly  our  next  Presidei-t  Republi- 
can or  Democrat,  will  make  the  same  appeal 
In  January  1961.  Will  Congress  heed?  Not 
If  the  public  reaction  is  no  greater  than 
that  given  to  hearings  called  by  Chairman 
Emanuel  Clller  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Comn.ittee  He  h;v.s  been  trying  to  rouse 
interest  In  a  reform  bill,  but  has  stirred 
hardly  a  ripple 

Even  If  Congress  falls  to  act.  the  op- 
pressed city  dweller  could — If  he  chose  to  do 
so — bring  about  some  changes  The  chief 
weapons  at   his  disposal  are  these 

The  courts:  Until  very  recently  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  State  courts  generally  de- 
clined to  intervene  In  redistrlctlng  ques- 
tions However,  a  three-judge  Federal  court 
in  Minnesota,  July  10,  1958  required  the 
legislature  to  obey  the  State  constitution 
and  undertake  reapportionment  An  en- 
couraging precedent  has   thus  been    set 


Hawaii  elected  one  Representative  this 
fall  and  will  gain  another  by  the  census. 
Alaska  will  not  be  affected  by  the  census. 
Unless  new  legislation  Is  passed  there  v  ill  be 
a  total  of  435  House  seats  after  i960 
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Pre&sure  by  civic  groijjjs  Tiie  Leag'ie  of 
Wjmen  Voters,  \nr.z,  \v.  ar';ve  prop<jnpr;t  nt 
reform  in  several  Staces,  Is  ncrw  compiiing  >i 
nationwide  record  from  data  ollected  by 
iocai  ciiapters.  M;:ucipal  ors;ariiaauoD8  are 
<iiSO  awakening  to  the  pri/t>>m  Many 
greenbeU  sviburbs  (often  Repubiica:.  '  are 
now  irr  '-Air-.g  f.ister  than  parent  cities  (  usu- 
ally Democratic  This  t^ivea  -i  r.ew  r  - 
freshingly  bipartisa.n  impetus  to  •  ^>e  drive 
I  or  reform. 

Initiative  The  constitutions  of  20  States 
make  It  possible  to  force  legi^auve  reforms 
by  Circulating  petitions  an.ong  tiie  elector- 
ate. Initiative  has  been  iLsed.  In  recent  years, 
to  Increase  urban  representation  In  four 
States  Washington,  Colorado,  Oregon,  and 
Arkansas 

None  of  these  remedies  Is  easy  to  apply 
or  certain  of  .success  Attempts  at  reform 
have  been  known  U:  backfire  for  there  U 
a  powerful  vested  interest  in  preserving  mal- 
apportionment Strang  groups  withm  the 
Cities  themselves  xhich  are  content  wtuh  the 
status  quo  make  common  cause  with  con- 
servative rural  lawgivers-— they  are.  perhap^s, 
easier   to  manipulate   than  city  types. 

Consider  what  hapj>ened  In  California  m 
1948  K  bipartisan  group  with  labor  sup- 
port Initiated  a  peution  for  reapportion- 
ment There  was  little  dwubt  as  to  the  need. 
the  4  million  reside n:,-5  of  Los  Angeles  theii — 
as  cow-  had  ^:..y  a  bijitie  senator  In  Sacra- 
mer.  tu. 

But  the  reforr^i  was  fought  to<Jtn  and  nail 
by — of  ail  people — tne  Loe  .\ne:e»es  Chan.oer 
of  Commerce  which  had  backed  reappor- 
tlonn.ent  a  few  v.^.ir.=  --ir.i^r  Other  buil- 
nes*  groups  denounced  it  and  so  did  the 
metjopoiitan  press  almoti  witti<i\it  excep- 
tion (Less  surprisingly,  tne  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  Grange  were  opjKJsed  i  In  a  fren- 
zied attack,  the  petition  wa.s  called  a  labor 
plot,"  a  Conimunist  plot,  '  un-Amf rican.- 
an  effort  by  crackpots"  to  imprjjf  .-nj  -.oua 
taxacii  □  on  •'city  horr,-xiwner«  a-.d  wealth- 
producing  farm  areas  "  The  proje-t  *a=i  .v-^r- 
wheimed.  U  -^Udn  t  nrry  a  single  county 
B-.en  the  underreprf-sented  cities  voted 
against  ic 

All  oX  which  brings  u.s  back  to  our  rielnal 
question.  How  long  will  115  m;::i'.n  .-jtv 
suckers  stay  under  the  .jreen  thimh  r.f  5? 
million  country  slickers' 

M.iTbe  the  urr>an  vot.r  n»eds  a  rwy- 
^hlatrist  Flo«r;n«r  befrre  hl<<  tr;n«^  ev«>  Is 
the  Image  of  a  trim  white  farmhou^*^  a 
puri'^y  rymbol  .Vext  df^r  In  hi?t  'i'lbc'-^r;- 
sclous,  IS  the  ;rn\'y  haun'mc:  memory  nt 
ancient  .■\merlcan  munlr1r>a!  c^^mirv*:  .n 
labeled  Tammanv  Hall  Tr.f  rxv-hiaTl'!': 
might  try  to  explain  why  the  ih«e<^»K,'n  lin- 
gers on.  even  though  the  reform  ■•'.  '■n  m.-iny 
city  ^'overnment,-?  is  one  of  'he  )n<;plrlng  de- 
relopmen's    ^f   the    part    25    y^n.r'. 

Yet  the  bu"PTcup  myth  of  rural  superior- 
ity sur-7:ve<:  It  .sprouts  In  every  .American 
when  he  g-^^es  to  school  and  reads  "Tlie  Vil- 
lage Blacksmith"  and  "Snowbound  "  Along 
with  Jefferson  he  learns  to  mistrust  men 
who  dunt  tin  the  soil.  And  he  chertshes 
the  lost  simplicity  of  a  Vermont  farmhouse 
with  ptimp.  and  flakes  floaUng  down  that 
are  either  apple  petals  or  snow  Here  Is  the 
true  American  of  Longfellow,  w^.ftler.  and 
Robert  Prost.  A  lovely  im-i^e  The  only 
trouble  with  !t  is  tha-  :t  stinds  between 
the  rlty  dweller  and  ti.-  citj  s  new  sewage 
dlspc»ft;    plant. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  at  this 
ume  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ixjuisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvarua  on  his  excellent  sug- 
.'jestions 

I  am  curious  to  know  »riy  re  believes 
there  is  a  better  opportunity  to  gpt  thf 


States  to  ratify  t.'ie  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  than  there  would  be 
to  have  the  .'States,  on  their  own,  under- 
take to  set  their  hoiLse.s  in  order.  I  re- 
alize the  difBciIty  m  rf>medyinc;  this  sit- 
liatior.  in  Lhe  parishes  of  my  State  which 
are  overpopulated.  or  in  the  coLUiti<-s  in 
tiie  other  49  States. 

Mr    ri..\\iK      IncludinR  Iberia  Parish 
where  I  happen  to  be  a  ta.xpav'r    a.=^  the 
Senator  from  Lfiui.siana  wf>:!  knows 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Yf\s.  All 
thase  overrepresented  counties  and 
paiishes  hold  on  to  the  advantat^e.s  they 
have,  and  are  very  reluctant  to  turn  l;iem 
loose. 

I  know  that  in  Louisiana,  for  example, 
the  majority  of  the  pari.shes  are  over- 
represented,  on  a  population  basis. 

How  would  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania expect  to  get  the  amendment 
ratified  d  the  State  legislatures  are  made 
up  in  such  fashion  that  they,  themselves. 
would  not  be  willing'  tn  approve  the 
amendment^ 

Mr  CL.AF^K  My  answer  is  that  would 
be  don"^  through  the  convention  method, 
which  has  been  lised  only  once — In  con- 
nection with  ratification  of  the  21st 
amendment. 

For  irvstance,  in  my  own  .State,  every 
now  ai.d  t^ien  we  elect  a  IXmoeratic 
Governor  W-  have  done  that  three 
times  in  the  last  25  years— Georpe  Earle. 
in  1934  Oecrge  Leader,  in  1954:  and 
David  La'^rence,  in  1958.  All  three  of 
them  received  popular  majorities  in  the 
State,  but  they  did  not  ever  control  both 
branches  of  the  Slate  lepislature.  ex- 
cept for  2  years  during  George  E:arle'8 
term  f-om  1936  to  1938  As  a  result 
whenever  we  have  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor, his  program  is  stalemated,  be- 
cause one  or  the  other  house  of  the  legis- 
lature beinit  conseivative  and  being 
domuiated  by  the  rural  area.'^.  will  not 
permit  reapportionment:  and  the  Gov- 
ernor's program  simply  does  not  go 
through. 

Actually,  we  have  succeeded,  within 
the  limits  of  our  rather  obsolete  Con- 
siitution,  in  reapportioning  control  of 
the  lower  house,  be^-au.se  the  State  ron- 
.stitut.on  p^rmif;  t^at  But  the  upper 
hou.t;*'  ha.":  P'  t  b*"' n  r*- tpporti^ned  .sinr*' 

I  believe  that  if  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed to  a  constitutional  convention, 
and  if  the  deieiiates  were  elected  at  large 
throughout  the  .state.  a.s  was  d  me  m  C'  )n- 
nection  with  repeal  of  the  prnhirjition 
amendment  there  prf^Oably  would  be 
two  t:cket.«  nn>'  ticket  m  fav^r  of  rati- 
fication of  the  amendment,  and  tlie  other 
ticket  not  in  favv.;-  of  i \iLify.ng  it.  But  I 
believe  the  ticket  repit-sentini}  the  popu- 
lous areas  which  were  able  to  elect  the 
Governor,  but  were  not  abie  to  obtain 
control  of  the  legislature  would  pr  vail 
and  would  b^  able  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tlitn  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Per.n.-yl- 
vania  is  that  all  the  delegatt-.s  run  aad 
be  elected  ai  large? 

Mr  CUkHK     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  .So  that  all 
the  voters  in  U.e  State  would  vote  and 
'Aouid  df  termme  who  all  the  delegates 
•vould  be' 


Mr  CLARK  Yes,  just  as  for  many 
years  we  elected  the  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Conventiori — although  tliey  are 
now  appointed. 

Mr.  IX>NG  of  L/Ouisiana  lluw  many 
delegates  would  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  proix)6e  there  t)e  in  such  a  con- 
vention? 

Mr  CLARK  I  would  leave  that  for 
each  State  to  determine.  For  instance, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  smaller  States! 
such  as  Delaware  and  Rhode  I.">land. 
might  want  a  smaller  constitutional  con- 
vention, as  compared  to  the  conventions 
In  the  larger  States,  such  as  California 
or  New  Yoric 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the  con- 
vention would  be  limited  to  consideration 
of  the  one  proposal — namely,  the  ques- 
tion of  ratification  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK     That  Ls  correct. 


M PASSAGE  FROM  TTIE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
readme  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afftxed  his  signature  u>  ih»' 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion 

H  R.  2584.  An  act  for  the  reUeJ  erf  Oourgen 
H.  Assaturlan; 

H.R.  2665.  An  act  for  tha  relief  of  Brlcclo 
Carces  de  Castro; 

H  R  2C71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Autonla 
Martinez; 

H.R  2823  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  FtimJe 
Yoshloka; 

H.R.  3122  An  act  direcUng  th«  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  laaue  a  homestead  patent 
to  the  heirs  of  Prank  L.  Wlihelm. 

HR.  3291.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  medaia. 
H  R.  3534.  An  act  for  tiie  reUef  of  Kplfanio 
Truplano; 

Hit.  3788.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Preri,  .Ula 
V.    Corllsa    (nee   PrecloUta   Valeraj; 

HJi  3805.  An  act  for  tiie  relief  of  Religloea 
Lulgla  Frlzzo.  Rellgloaa  VlttorU  Oarsonl. 
Religlosa  Maria  Ramus,  Rellglosa  Ines  Per- 
rarlo,  and  Rellgloaa  Roberta  Clccone; 

B.SL  3923.  An  act  to  provide  fur  the  pree- 
entatlon  of  a  medal  to  peraons  who  have 
served  aa  members  of  a  UB.  expedition  to 
Antarctica, 

R-R.  4346.  An  act  to  aniend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  hrrat  the  use  of  falac  financial 
statements  as  a  bar  to  discharge; 

H  R.  4670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karuall 
Slngli  lilahal. 

H-R.  5568.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award  of  cer- 
tain medals  within  2  years  after  a  deteiml- 
naUon  by  tlie  Secretary  concerned  that  be- 
cause of  loss  or  inadvertence  the  recommen- 
dation was  not  processed; 

H  R  6108.  An  act  to  provide  for  tiie  estab- 
.aomeut  of   the  Arkansas  Post  National  Me- 
:>.  ■r\,\.\  In  U^e  State  of  Arkansas, 

H  R.  7726    An  act  to  amend  sectioi.  678  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U  S.C.  1078)  relating 
to    the    transmission    at    petttlon.*?.     notice* 
orders,  and  other  papers  to  the  Secretary  of 
*he  Treasury  In  chapter  XIII  proceedings; 

H  R.  783a.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
E    Dill: 

H  H.  75'tj5  A:.  '\r-  •..  amend  fe.»lnn  fl;2 
■f  title  <8  U  *-rl  .siAle*  ('<<le  to  lUtJir.rize 
•  uip«Uent  tre;itmei;t  incident  t*'  authorized 
.iOiitjltjC     ill'-  t'it  certain  veterajis; 

H  R  H-i\l  An  art  to  amend  tlUe  10.  United 
.'^^  (fps    '^i~^\f     with    respect    to   the  procedure 
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for  ordering  certain  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  to  actlre  duty  and  the  require- 
ments for  physical  examination  of  members 
of  the  Reserve  components,  and  fox  other 
purposes: 

H  R.  8253  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pierre  R. 
DeBroux; 

H  R  8740.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  leas- 
ing of  oil  and  gas  interests  tn  certain  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  the  State  of 
Texas: 

HR.  9142  An  act  to  provide  for  payment 
for  lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  as  a  basis  for  lieu  selections  from  the 
public  domain,  and  for  other  purposes; 

UR.  9201.  An  act  to  validate  certain  min- 
ing claims  In  California; 

H-R.  9541  An  act  to  amend  section  109 (g) 
of  the  Pederal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949; 

H  R  971 1  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L 
Stoermer: 

HR.  9751  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
IcUe  Helen  Hlnman; 

H  R.  10021  An  act  providing  a  uniform 
law  for  the  transfer  of  securities  to  and  by 
nduclarles  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

HR  10068  An  act  to  amend  section  303 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  to 
authorize  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances, and  transportation  of  dependents  and 
of  baggage  and  household  effects  to  the 
homes  of  their  selection  for  certain  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purpoaes, 

HR  11522.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  26.  1935.  to  permit  certain  real 
property  erf  the  United  States  to  be  con- 
veyed to  States,  municipalities,  and  other 
political  subdivisions  for  highway  purpoaes; 

H  R  11787  An  art  to  authorize  a  continu- 
ation of  flight  instruction  for  members  of 
the  Reserve  Officers"  Training  Corps  until 
August  1.  1964: 

HR.  12052  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  for  an 
additional  2  years: 

HR  12365  An  act  to  amend  Utle  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorise  certain  per- 
sons to  administer  oaths  and  to  perform 
notarial  acts  for  persons  serving  with,  em- 
ployed by.  or  accompanying  the  Armed 
Forces  outside  the  United  States; 

H  R  12346  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b) 
of  the  Pederal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Pederal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury: 

H  R.  12570.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(c) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by 
Imposing  certain  limitations  on  the  trans- 
portation of  household  effects;  and 

HJ  Res  627.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize appropriations  Incident  to  US.  participa- 
tion In  the  International  Bureau  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Industrial  Property. 


INTERNATIONA,!.  DEVEl  OPMENT 
ASSOCIATION  ACT 

Mr  P'ULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  call  up  and 
give  immediate  consideration  to  H.R. 
11001.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clitkk  .\  bill  (H.R. 
11001)  to  provide  for  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  International 
Development  Association. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
read  the  second  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  for 
parliamentary  reasons,  the  House 
adopted  H.R.  11001,  with  an  amendment, 
instead  of  S.  3074.  which  was  passed  with 
an  amendment  on  June  2.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  resE»ective  amendments, 
the  bills  approved  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  identical. 

The  amendment  to  S.  3074  inserted  the 
words,  "except  gifts"  at  several  places 
in  the  clause  in  section  5<c>  that  begins 
with  the  words  "except  that  loans". 
This  meant  that,  without  further  au- 
thorization. U.S. -held  excess  local  cur- 
rencies could  be  loaned,  but  not  donated, 
to  the  As.sociation  by  a  U.S.  agency  au- 
thorized by  law  to  make  loans  to  inter- 
national organizations.  The  amendment 
to  H  R  11001,  on  the  other  hand,  places 
a  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  clause 
in  section  5(C>  and  deletes  the  entire 
"except"  clavise.  This  amendment, 
therefore,  provides  that  no  funds  beyond 
those  authorized  in  the  bill  may  be  made 
available  to  the  Association  without  au- 
thorization by  Congress. 

Since  the  House  amendment  is  broader 
and  more  conclusive  than  the  one 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  I  am  certain  that 
it  is  highly  satisfactoiT  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  voted  for  the  amendment 
to  S.  3047.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
H.R.  11001.  as  amended,  is  acceptable  to 
the  administration  and  to  the  original 
supporters  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association  idea. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
adopt  H.R.  11001. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
all  of  his  colleagues  on  the  fine  job 
they  have  done  in  getting  the  IDA  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and.  I  hope,  by 
the  administration;  but  I  would  not  want 
the  Record  to  close,  and  I  am  sure  my 
friend  from  Arkansa,s  would  not  want  it 
to,  either,  without  paying  tribute  to  the 
magnificent  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY).  who  first  took  up  this  matter 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  who  convinced 
Eugene  Black,  of  the  International 
Bank,  that  this  was  a  sound  measure, 
who  convinced  Douglas  Dillon,  who 
persuaded  John  Foster  Dulles. 

So  finally,  at  the  end  of  a  long  chain 
of  events,  i-eaching  back  to  his  original 
efforts,  we  find  the  measure  finally  be- 
coming law. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Monroney]  should  be  commended 
by  all  of  his  colleagues  for  his  fine  work. 
In  saying  that,  I  do  not  intend  to  der- 
ogate one  bit  from  the  fine  work  done 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I  wonder  if  my  friend  would  not  feel 
some  regi^et  about  the  amendment  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  House. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do,  but  under 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  I  strongly 


recommend  that  the  bill  be  passed.  The 
matter  which  is  dealt  with  in  that 
amendment  may  be  dealt  with  In  a 
separate  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  it  is  already  under  way.  It  can- 
not be  passed  at  this  session,  but  I  talked 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
also  regrets  it.  and  I  am  sure  this  is  satis- 
factory with  the  administration.  In 
view  of  the  problem  we  had  on  the  floor 
here,  I  think  it  is  much  the  wiser  course 
to  pass  the  bill  and  then  rely  upon  a 
separate  bill  lo  remedy  what  needs  to  be 
taken  care  of. 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
take  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  but  I  wonder  if  this  will  mean 
1  years  delay  in  getting  the  provisions 
under  way. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Secretary  feels  that  If  we 
do  not  pass  this  biU.  it  will  delay  action 
It  provides  for  everything  which  was 
proposed  except  with  reference  to  use 
of  local  currencies.  The  Secretary  be- 
lieves, and  I  also  do.  that  very  little  could 
he  done  with  it  until  next  spring.  This 
bill  permits  the  organization  to  get  un- 
der way,  get  organized,  and  so  foith.  I 
do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  sub- 
stantial delay  in  the  procedure  of  getting 
the  matter  under  way. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  bill  has  our  con- 
currence, certainly,  and  I  am  sure  it  has 
the  concurrence  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  administration.  The  modifications 
made  by  the  House  vii-tually  make  moot 
the  sharp  differences  that  were  uttered 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  Wil- 
liams!, the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Aiken  I,  and  other  Senators.  This  bill 
has  been  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  amendment  IS  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question  is 
on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill   <H.R.   11001)   was  ordered  to 
a    third    reading,   read   the   third    time 
and  passed. 


ADJUSTMENTS  IN  ANNUITIES  UN- 
DER FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIRE- 
MENT AND  DISABILITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Senate  bill  1502. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  tS.  1502  >  to 
provide  for  adjustments  in  the  annuities 
imder  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
and  disability  system,  which  was.  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inseit: 

That  (a)  the  annuity  of  each  person  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  retired  who,  on  or  before 
July  30,  1962,  is  receiving  or  entitled  to  re- 
ceive an  annuity  from  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  ahaU  be  in- 
creased by  10  per  centtim. 

(b)  The  annuity  of  each  widow  survivor 
annuitant  who.  on  or  before  June  30.   1962 
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IS  recer.ir.g  a  sur.ivjr  uinulty  from  ri.e  F'  r- 
eign  Service  Retirenier:'  iUid  Disability 
Fund  IS  hereby  increased  by  l(j  per  centum, 
or  so  rriMc  h  m  excess  "hereof  as  will  enable 
any  ?ic;;  AidMW  :■..  receive  a  minimum  an- 
nuity    ;■  $-',400  per  .innum. 

ic)  No  inrrese  provided  by  this  section 
shall  be  com.;!-.i>d  )n  any  additional  annuity 
purchased  with  voluntary  contributions  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  881  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended 

(d>  The  Increases  provided  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 
on  the  conamenclng  date  of  the  annuity, 
whichever  is  later 

^Ec  2.  (a)  Section  5  of  Public  Law  503, 
E.=;h:. -fourth  Congress,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  foU  '"AS 

■'Sec  5  In  any  case  where  a  participant 
under  -ne  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disab;;;-v  Svs'em  ::;eri  before  August  29, 
J  954  .eavin^  i  -Aid  ,j.  j.  ho  is  not  entitled  to 
receive  an  :i:.;.  ;;•■,  under  the  System  and 
who  .s  n  .'  !-e  ■e;v.:.g  benefits  as  a  widow 
under     he  Fed--i:  Employees'  Compensation 


.\  *  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  authorised  and 
direi'ted  to  grant  such  widow  an  annuity  of 
J2,406  per  annum." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  thirty  days 
ar->r   "re  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  P.  -s.dpnt,  this 
bill  passed  the  Senate  la.-t  .-tpiember. 
and  has  just  now  tK>» n  ;)i^.sed  by  the 
House,  with  an  amendnitut  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  considered 
the  amendment  and  approved  it. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  Senate  bill 
1502. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  explain  the  nature 
of  the  House  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  sheet  which  shows  the  comparison  of 
the  Senate  bill  with  the  House  amend- 


ment. It  is  very  complicated,  but  the 
net  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  reach 
the  same  increase  provided  by  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  which  is  10  percent.  There  is 
no  substantial  difference  in  the  result, 
but  the  House  approaches  it  in  a  differ- 
ent way. 

The  sheet  which  I  have  in  my  hand 
shows  the  comparison  of  the  Senate  bill 
with  the  House  amendment.  I  shall  put 
It  in  the  Record  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

I  am  assured  by  the  experts  that  the 
House  amendment  does  not  in  any  way 
substantially  change  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill,  which,  in  effect,  is  to  in- 
crease annuities  of  retired  Foreign  Serv- 
ice employees  by  10  percent. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comparison  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  State  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


Comparison  of  S.J502  irith  th,  Hohhc  amiudmvnt,  lum  J,  19(10 
[Prppar»Ml   by   the  T^partment  of  State] 


Senate  bill 


8«th  Cong, 
1st  sesa. 


8.  1S02 


IN  THE  HOISE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.-^EPTKiiBEK  11,  19.'»-Ref»Trtyl  to  the  rommittep  on 
foreign  Affairs 

j  AN  ACT 

lo  provide  for  adjuatmenta  in  the  annuities  under  the 
Foreign  .^^orvice  rotirrraont  and  disahility  system. 


House 


86th  Cong, 
ad  sess. 


S.  l.'!02 
[Kept.  No.  1626) 


l!t  Uenaeltd  Of  Ike  Se»aU  mtui  Ihutr  oi  /^tpreMutulirei 
"rw  ""'^   St(Ue»  of  America  in   Cmtorefn  ait*rmbl(d 

I  hat  (»)  The  annuity  of  each  retirwl  offl«>r  who  on 
AuKu.'<t  1 .  19,%,  is  receiving  or  entitled  to  receive  (in  annuity 
from    the    Foreign   Service    Retirement   and    DLsabiljty 

hund,  bas.'<i  on  MTvipe  whicn  terminated  on  or  before 
July  31.  1959.  shnll  be  increased  hv  in  per  centum 

fb)  The  annuity  otherwl.se  payable  from  the  Foreign 
service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  to  each  survivor 
annuitant  who.  on  Augu.st  I.  1959.  is  receiving  or  entitled 
to  receive  an  annuity  ha.sed  on  service  which  terminated 
on  or  Uf..re  July  :il.  19.^9.  <<hall  he  iricrea.«»-d  by  in  i»r 
(•••ntiim 


IC-)  THe  increasM  provided  by  subse<-tions  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  tike  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  thirty  davs  after  the  date 
of  enactoient  of  this  Act. 


IN  THE  HOrsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

September  ll,  l»5»  -Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

May  18.  1860.  -  Rejiorted  with  an  amendment  com- 
mitted to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Iloiis«>  <>n  the 
Sute  of  the  I  nrion,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

ISfrike  o«it  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
iwrt  printed  in  italicj 

A\  ACT 

To  provide  for  adjustments  In  the  annuiliHi  under  the 
Foreign  .<ervicv  retirement  and  disability  system. 

Pt  Hrnaettd  bg  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rtprtufnlntiret 
Of  the  Lnited  Slattt  of  America  m  Contreu  auemtdtd 
1  hat  (a)  the-  annuity  of  each  f)erson  heretofore  or  lier*- 
after  retired  who,  on  or  before  June  30,  1962.  is  reoeivtnc 
or  entitled  to  n-ceive  an  annuity  fn^m  the  Foreign  Serv- 
lo-  Retirement  and  Disabilltv  Fund  shall  be  increaiied 
by  10  per  centum. 

fb)  The  annuity  of  each  widow  survivor  annuitant 
who,  on  or  tjefore  June  .■*!.  19»>2.  is  reiviving  a  survivor 
^f}""^ J™™  ^^  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  DLs- 
alilllty  fund  Is  liereby  increased  by  10  p»r  centum  or 
.so  much  in  excess  thereof  as  will  enable  any  such  widow 
to  receive  a  minimum  annuity  of  f2.400  per  annum 


Executive  bnuicii « 


nts  and  statT  nofat 


DiCBKASES  IS  OmrER  ANNUITIEa 

The  difTtnuMie: 

The  Senate  version  iner<«.<i««  the  annuities  of  retirwL 
offloers  by  10  iH-ritiit  b«a«d  on  serviiv  »hi<h  terminated 
on  or  l>efore  July  31,  lOSO. 

The  House  version  Increased  bv  l(k-perr»iif  iiinuitiM 
now  being  received  or  which  will  l>egin  on  or  b«-rore 
June  31).  196:.'. 

Executive  branch  {KMition: 

The  executive  branch  favors  the  House  vorsi;)n  for  the 
rciMon  that  it  Is  a  little  more  frtV(,r:«l)lr  in  that  it  will 
benefit  thase  offlors  who  must  or  will  r»tire  before  they 
have  had  the  opportunity  for  the  I9M  pay  ralae  to  be 
fully  reflpctifl  in  the  high-five  average  .salary  raU-  used 
for  com  [Ni  tilt  inn  of  :innuities 


(d)  The  mcreaaes  provide<l  by  this  section  shall  take 
eriect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  thirty  days  afU-r  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU 
■\Qt.  or  on  the  commencing  date  of  the  annuity,  which- 
ever is  later. 


INCBCtsE  !>■  flmviVOR  AXSriTIEa 

Tile  difference: 

The  .^naie  version  also  increases  survivor  annuitlaa 
>.v  10  (Krcnt  based  on  s«>rvlci-  which  termlnuled  oo  or 
liefore  July  31.  19.M». 

Ttie  Iloa<i«'  amendment  t>rovid«s  that  widow  survivor 
annultauLs  who  on  or  before  June  30,  I9b2.  are  reoeivinc 
a  survivor  annuity,  receive  a  10  [wrcent  Increase,  or  so 
much  in  e\tvss  as  wUI  enable  licr  lo  receive  a  minimum 
of  K2,400 

Department  of  ."^tate  pooltion: 

The  nou.se  amendment  will  guannU'c  that  no  widow 
will  receive  less  than  t2,«Ut.  This  is  compatible  witti 
sec  fi  of  the  .Senate  bill  antl  »ec.  2  of  tlw  IloiLse  amend- 
ment, which  provide  for  a  tt.^OO  grant  to  anv  widow,  re- 
gardless of  ii.'^d  or  remarriage,  wlio  Is  not  receiving  any 
annuity  un<ler  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  dlB- 
abllity  system  nor  any  benefits  under  the  Kmplovfee* 
C  ompensation  Kvx.  \s  a  matter  of  eijuity,  tl»e  Dei>art- 
ment  favors  the  House  venton  If  sec  2  of  the  House 
aniendment  and  sec.  B  of  the  Senate  bill  are  enacted 

» li'",?'"r"'''"'""'  ''**  •><*'  ^^^  cl«»re<l  with  tlie  Bui\-imi 
of  the  Hiidpet. 

ErrecTivt  n.^TE 

There  l.^  no  ess^.n  I  i;i|  ilifTenince  in  the  effective  date*  pro- 
vided  by  the  two  versions. 

The  Senate  version  sets  an  o»eralI  efTecflve  date  for 
irnmediate  increases.  The  Hou.se  amendment  do«B  like- 
wise. Both  versions  provide  an  elTective  date  tot  in- 
creasM    to    future   annuities    a*   "commencing  date  ot 
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Pec.  2.  The  annuity  of  each  ntlrw!  ofTlcer  who,  on  or 
after  Angurt  1,  19S«,  Is  receiving  or  entitled  to  receive  an 
lijinuity  lr<im  the  ForeitCQ  Bervice  Retirement  and  Dl»- 
at  ili'v  Fund.  1'a.v-d  on  scrvlw  whi<h  itrmlnated  on  or 
aftiT  August  I.  19«>.  shall  t>e  Inrrewscd  on  the  flr;t  day  of 
the  first  month  whlrJi  tjeglns  more  than  thirty  days  alter 
tlie  'i  ■  '  ,  Vn)e:il  of  this  Act  or  on  Vnk  commenting 
diit.  .,  wliichcvei  is  later,  in  accordance  with 

the  f... .-  .-vhedule: 

Annuity  shall  be 
If  annuity  comn;pDc<9  betwem—  liicreastd  by— 

Si-ptenilier  I,  lf'<9.  and  iune  30,  I960..  6  [x-r  centum 

July  1,  »9»»,  and  June  30,  1961 4  per  ouitimi 

July  1,  1961,  and  June  30,  19C2 2  per  trntuai 


SKC.  3.  Theaiuiuily  oJuuy  siusivoi  aonuiljint  who,  on 
or  after  August  1,  IWO.  Ls  n-ceiving  or  entitled  to  receive 
an  annuity  from  the  Foreign  Service  Ketlremmt  and 
Dlaability  Fund,  based  on  service  which  terminated  on 
or  after  Aaguat  I.  195U,  sliaii  t>e  utereAaed  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  moutti  which  'oegiivii  morv  tluui  thirty  days 
after  thedatcofenactment  of  this  .Kcx  or  on  thewrumenc- 
ing  «l«te  of  annuity,  whichever  is  lat<T,  in  accordance 
with  the  follow  Ine  .schedule: 

Annuity  shall 
be     Increased 
If  annuity  commences  between—  by— 

Peptetnher  1,  1999,  and  Jurx^  30,  1860.    6  pw  centum 

July  1,  1960.  and  June  30,  1961 4  per  centum 

July  1,  1961.  and  June  30,  1962 2  vet  centum 


I 


Sir.  4.  No  tnoreaae  i)rovi'J«il  by  the  foregoing  prnrl- 
slons  of  this  Act  stwll  be  computed  on  any  additional 
annuity  purcbaaed  with  voluntary  cuiiLributioos  pur- 
suant to  the  provl.slons  of  se<-tion  S»l  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Kc\  of  1946,  as  amendeil 

8kc.  S.  NoUiing  contained  in  Tubllc  Law  86-ff2  shall 
ooarate  to  iocrsaM  any  annuity  whtcb  caauneacea  on  or 
after  Sipt.  1.  l»5a. 


Sn-  6.  SectloB  6  ef  Public  I.wir  US.  Fighty-luurth 
Cottgraes,  l«  amended  to  reaid  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  In  any  case  where  a  participant  under  the 
Torelgn  tki  Tiee  retirement  and  atsahlhty  system  died 
belbre  Anguit  29,  1054,  leaving  a  wiilow  who  1^  not  «•- 
lUled  to  receive  an  stimuity  under  the  system  and  who 
Ls  not  r<'celvlng  benefits  uuder  the  Federal  Kmplo.vees' 
Compensation  Art,  the  Secretary  of  .-^tate  L<  authfriied 
and  directed  to  vrrant  siK*  widow  an  annuity  of  not  to 
eneed  >2,400  i><>r  annum." 

Paned  the  Senate  i>e|>tetnher  0  Oecislatlve  day,  Sep- 
tember S),  1950. 

Attest: 

FkLTON   M.JOHlWTOlt, 

Seereterir. 


House  amendment 


Corresponding  House  amendment  reflected  In  sec.  Ka).. 


Correepooding  House  ammdment  reflertoil  in  sec.  Ifh) 


(c)  No  lnerea,se  provi<le<l  by  lliis  section  shall  be  f  i 
pute<i  on  any  additional  annuity  purrhaseil  with  volun- 
tary contributions  (Mir.suant  to  thip  provisions  of  section 
8til  of  the  Foreign  Serviie  Act  of  lutfi,  as  iuueDdv<i: 

No  contspondinp  Honw  ainen«lnieot. 


Sec  2.  (a)  Section  S  of  Public  Law  601.  F.ighty-lourth 
Congress,  Is  ftinende<l  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sbc.  6.  In  any  case  where  a  participant  under  the 
Foreign  .Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System  died 
before  August  29,  1954,  leaving  a  widow  who  is  not  en- 
titled to  receive  an  annuity  under  the  System  and  who 
Ls  not  receiving  benefits  as  a  widow  under  the  Federal 
Kniplo.\ee*'  Corai>eii.sallou  Ad,  the  .'^Tetary  of  State 
i.«  authorired  and  directed  to  grant  such  widow  an  an- 
nuity of  t2.4fl()  per  annum." 

(b)  The  auien.lment  made  by  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Pass«'<l  hv  the  Pcn.^te  September  9  Qoglslativc  day, 
September  5).  1959. 

AtUst: 

Fbliok  M.  Johnston. 

Secrttart. 


Executive  brand!  comments  and  staff  tu>tes 


FlTTtBI  OmCEB  ANKTrnr  INCRKASn 

The  difference: 

The  Senate  version  provides  for  a  gradu^y  d«<Tea.s{ng 
scale  of  pereentage  inereasee  for  annuities  of  officers 
tiegiunln^  between  the  dates  Sept,  1,  1959,  and  June  30, 
1962. 

The  Hou-se  amendment  provid«w  a  lO-pcrcent  Incrcai^c 
to  annuitii«  which  begin  before  June  30,  1963. 

Executive  l>ninch  position: 

As  ."-t-ited  In  comuienli  pertinent  to  sec  l(a\  the 
execDtive  branch  favors  the  Ilouse  version  far  the  n^ason 
that  it  Is  a  little  more  favorable  in  that  it  will  bcncf't 
those  officers  who  must  or  will  retire  befiwe  they  h.iv.- 
had  the  opportunity  for  the  195^  pay  raise  to  l>e  fiiliy 
refiocti'd  in  the  high-five  average  saiary  rale  used  fcir 
computation  of  aimuitics. 

FVTVRE  srnvrvoB  Assvrrv  isxREAaeB 

The  differcnc-c: 

1  he  .-Senate  version  provicles  for  a  gradiialty  decreasing 
scale  of  percentape  Increases  to  annnities  of  survivors 
which  commence  l>etween  Sept.  1,  li»5«.  and  June  30,  1»C2. 

The  Mouse  amendmrnt  rirovidcs  a  10-perfpnl  Increase 
in  survivor  annuities  (or  so  much  in  exoess  ti  ereof  as  will 
make  the  luuiinjum  annuity  (2,4U>>  ahicti  oonuaenoe 
b<"fore  June  30.  i'j»:2. 

Departmen t  of  State  position; 

As  stale<l  in  comments  p>^rtment  l<i  sec.  1  (b^  the  House 
arcendinent  will  guarantee  that  no  widow  receive  less 
than  $2.4<«^i.  This  is  wmpetihle  with  sec.  6  of  the  Senate 
bill  and,  sec.  2  of  the  House  amendment,  which  provide 
for  a  t2.4O0  grant  to  any  widow,  regardless  of  netid  or  re- 
marriaffe.  who  is  not  receiving  anv  annuity  under  the 
Foreign  service  retirement  and  disability  system  nor  any 
lieneGlii  under  the  Employees'  Compensation  Act.  As 
a  m.itter  of  equity,  the  Department  fa\ors  the  liouse 
version  if  sec  2  of  the  Honso  amendment  aijd  sec.  6  of  the 
Senati  bill  ure  enacted. 

This  amendment  bas  not  been  dearod  with  tbe  Burcan 
of  the  budget. 

Amendment  idenUcal. 

xmcT  ox  rxBLic  lav  m  aw 

The  difTercnie; 

The  .'^«naie  version  would  nullify  Public  Law  n-8S2 
which  (oants  on  a  graduate*!  percentage  scale  inciaaaes  lo 
annuities  which  begin  before  June  30, 1962.  and  to  certain 
future  survivor  annuities  based  on  servioa  whicil  ter- 
minated prior  to  Jan.  31,  1958. 

The  House  versii>n  leaves  undisturbed  these  Increases 
and  provides  for  an  additional  10-peroent  increase  to 
apply  lo  annuities  whirh  tieeiu  before  June  30,  1962. 

Executive  liranch  position: 

The  eTC'-utive  tw-,inch  favors  the  more  liberal  treatment 
propast  1  in  the  Hrmsc  version,  since  it  will  be  effective 
for  a  temporary  period  anl  will  offer  some  relief  to  those 
persons  who  retire  before  they  have  had  the  opportunity 
for  tlM  195l>  pay  raLse  to  be  fully  refiectesl  in  tbe  hiKb-5 
aveniee  salary  rate  used  for  computation  of  annuities. 

OaAKTS  TO  VUKJirs 

The  difference; 

The  House  amendment  Is  Identical  to  the  ftwiafr 
Version  cxorpt  with  respect  to  effective  date.  The  Senate 
bill  had  net  specified  an  effective  date  pmspertlvply. 
Tbe  House  amendment  set.s  an  efleottve  date  to  agree 
w  iih  the  date  lor  immediate  increaaea  lo  annuities. 

Fxecutivp  branch  position: 

It  is  aiiniiulstnitively  desirable  to  provide  a  prospective 
effective  UaU  for  now  graau  and  Lncreaset:  lo  those  grants 
already  being  received;  therefore  the  executive  branch 
favors  the  Hcusc  verstoo. 


The  PR}-:siriiNfi  (iKi-icEii.  The 
question  is  or.  a »""<>•  :.-•  v>  t>  >  motion 
of  the  Senator  f:  ::.  .\k;. :■...-  lo  concur 
in  the  House  amendment. 

The  motion  'va.'  aprro-:!  to. 


ARTH".  ■}'    y    CULUNS 

Mr.  DIIlKi^EN.     .M.-.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 

mes.s;iKr  fr-  :;i  the  TT>u>e  of  Representa- 
tives o:.  H  K  4b26.  lui  uie  relief  of  Ar- 
thur E  Cilhns. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  CRR.  4826 1  for  the 
relief  of  Arthur  E.  Collins,  ar.u  rt-qu*  --i- 
ing  a  conferencf  with  the  Senate  on  uie 
disagreeing  v.>tcs  of  tt.e  two  H;,>u.'-es 
thereon. 


The  motion  w;.-^  a.  :'-t^d  to.  h.:\c.  th. 
Prrsuding  OfSC'  ;■  app  mu-,:  Mr.  East- 
L.A.M\  M.'  Ha-t  a:.d  Mr  Hri'ska  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate 


Mr.  DIRKtEN.     1  .t.  n  « 


:e  Sen- 


ate Insist  upon  Its  ajr-endn-enus  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  tie 
conferees  oi.  ire  pa:;  of  '.he  Senate 


TOMMY  TAD.4.YOPHI   SHVnrO 

'Tadayosh:  takeda 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-^k 
the  Chair  to  la.v  before  the  Senate  Uie 
amendment  of  th.e  House  u>  Senate  bill 
2384    and  the  amendment  oi  the  Hou.'^e 

to  S'^natJ"  bill  2'"4f' 
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T;.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  tr>:' 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
'S.  2334  fo'.-  the  relief  of  Tommy  Tada- 
yoshi  Shuto  Tadayash;  Takeda  ■  which 
was.  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That,  the  Attorney  General  ia  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
In  the  case  of  Tommy  Tadayoehl  Shuto 
iTadayoshl  Takeda).  Prom  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  said 
Tommy  Tadayoshl  Shuto  (Tadayoshl  Ta- 
keda I  shall  not  again  be  subject  to  deporta- 
tion by  reason  of  the  same  facts  upon  which 
such  deportation  proceedings  were  com- 
menced or  any  such  warrants  and  orders 
hav-e  Issued. 


JULIA  SUKK.\R 


The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <3. 
2740'  for  the  relief  of  Julia  Sukkar. 
which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding 
orders  and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
in  the  case  of  Julia  Sukkar.  Prom  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
said  Julia  Sukkar  shall  not  again  be  siibject 
to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts 
upon  which  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and 
orders    have   issued. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  on 
March  28.  1960,  and  May  26.  1960.  the 
Senate  passed  S.  2384  and  S.  2740,  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States  to  each  beneficiary. 
On  June  21.  1960.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  .?384  and  S.  2740, 
each  with  an  amendment  to  provide  only 
for  cancellation  of  outstanding  deporta- 
tion proceedings.  Under  each  amend- 
ment, the  beneficiaries  will  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  United  States,  but  they 
will  not  be  able  to  proceed  toward  United 
States  citizenship. 

This  has  been  cleared.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ments to  the  bills  S.  2384  and  S.  2740. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  au:rced  to. 


MRS     MING -CHEN    HSU    'NEE    NAI- 

YV   MO' 

Mr.  DIRKP.-^N  M;.  Pi-esident.  I  ask 
the  Chair  :  ;.i .  L- :ore  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2941. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  <S.  2941  >  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mmg-Chen  Hsu  (nee 
Nai-Pu  Mo',  which  were  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Ming-Chen  Hsu 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
Lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  September  12 
1948. 


And  i-()  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
An    act    for   the    relief    of    Ming-Chen 
H>'i 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  2,  1960,  the  Senate  passed  S.  2941, 
to  enable  the  wife  of  a  lawful  perma- 
nent resident  of  the  United  States, 
whose  status  was  adjusted  under  the 
provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953,  as  amended,  to  quali- 
fy for  nonquota  status.  This  was  the 
status  granted  to  other  alien  spouses 
and  parents  similarly  situated  whose  pe- 
titions granting  second  or  third  pref- 
erence status  were  approved  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1959.  under  legislation  enacted 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress. 

On  June  21,  1960,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  S.  2941.  with  amend- 
ments to  provide  that  an  adjustment  be 
granted  the  lawful  resident  alien  hus- 
band as  of  the  date  of  his  first  entry 
into  the  United  States,  thus  making  him 
eligible  to  petition  for  naturalization, 
after  which  he  would  be  in  a  position  to 
confer  nonquota  status  upon  his  spouse. 

To  prevent  further  separation  of  the 
family  involved.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments  to  S 
2941. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  record,  this  has 
been  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  wa.s  ,-         i  to. 


THE  NIKE-ZEUS  ANTIMISSILE 
MISSILE 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  a  num- 
ber of  months,  members  of  the  Michigan 
delegation  have  been  aware  of  the  im- 
pending basic  decision  with  regard  to  the 
Nike-Zeus  test  program.  We  held  a 
meeting  with  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Bi-ucker  on  May  9  to  discuss  the  impli- 
cations on  the  defense  of  this  Nation, 
as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  decision  on 
the  Chrysler  missile  operations  in  Ster- 
ling township. 

Following  the  meeting  with  Secretary 
Brucker.  we  asked  for  a  meeting  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  That  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Capitol  this  Monday 
June  27.  The  attached  letter  from  Sec- 
retary Brucker  substantially  sets  forth 
the  decisions  and  information  relayed  to 
us  at  that  meeting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,   the   letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  foUows: 

JUNX28.  I960, 
Hon.  Philip  A   Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 

De.\r  Sen.\tob  Hart:  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  asked  me  to  confirm  the  Informa- 
tion relative  to  his  decision  on  the  Nike- 
Zeus  test  program  which  he  outlined  for 
you  at  our  meeting  with  you  and  Congress- 
men Ford.  Chamberlain,  and  O'Hara  In  the 
Capitol  yesterday  afternoon. 

As  Secretary  Gates  Indicated  at  that  time. 
the  Nlke-Zeus  antlmlsslle-mlsslIe  system  is 
being  developed  under  a  top  national  prior- 
ity In  order  to  conduct  a  full-scale  test  of 
Its  effectiveness.  The  r>epartment  of  De- 
fense originally  approved  a  test  plan  calling 
for  the   use  of  Jupiter   missiles    fired    from 


Johnston  Island  as  targets  for  Nlke-Zeus 
mlasilea  flred  from  the  Installation  now  being 
constructed  on  Kwajaleln  Island.  The  ini- 
tial testing  was  to  be  conducted  with  inter- 
mediate-range ballistic  missiles  to  be  fol- 
lowed later  in  the  program  by  Jupiter  mis- 
siles modified  to  simulate  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  Fifteen  Jupiter  IRBM's 
were  ordered  from  the  Chrysler  Corp  ,  the 
Jupiter  contractor,  to  initiate  this  program. 
These  firings  were  In  turn  to  be  supple- 
mented by  Nlke-Zeus  firings  against  ICBM 
training  missiles  flred  from  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base  which  were  to  be  attacked  r« 
targets   of   opportunity. 

Earlier  this  year  Dr.  Herbert  P.  York,  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, proposed  that  the  construction  of 
launching  facilities  on  Johnston  Island  and 
the  Jupiter  target  missile  program  be  can- 
celed He  propt)sed  an  an  alternate  that 
Atlas  ICBM's  launched  from  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base  be  used  to  furnish  all  targets 
essential  to  the  full-scale  test  of  the  N'.ke- 
Zeus  system.  Dr  York  felt  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  satisfy  the  Nlke-Zeus  test  ob- 
jectives and  at  the  same  time  provide  val- 
uable training  for  Strategic  Air  Command 
ICBM  launching  crews. 

At  Secretary  Gates'  request,  the  entire 
question  of  the  Nlke-Zeus  test  program  was 
reviewed  last  month  by  a  special  committee 
of  scientists  convened  by  Dr.  George  Kls- 
tlakowsky.  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Science  and  Technology. 

As  Secretary  Gates   Indicated   during  yes- 
terdays   conference,    he    has    personally    re- 
viewed    Dr.     York's     recommendations,     the 
findings    of    the    hignly    qualified    technical 
committee    for    which   Dr     Klstlakowsky   as- 
sumed   responsibility,    and    the    overall    Im- 
pact   of    the    proposed    cancellation    of    the 
Johnston  Island  construction  and  the  Jupi- 
ter  target  missile   program   with   great   care 
As  a  result  of  this  revU-w.  he  has  concluded 
that   the   firing  of   Atlas   ICBM  target   mis- 
siles from  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  U  tech- 
nically preferable  and  has  therefore  directed 
the  preparation   of  a  new   test  program   for 
the  full-scale  test  of  the  Nlke-Zexis  system 
built  around  the  use  of  ICBMs  rather  than 
around   the  Juplters  as  previously  planned. 
In    accordance   with    this   decision,    the   De- 
partment  of   the  Army   will    cancel   existing 
plans   for   construction   on   Johnston   Island 
and  must  terminate  the  contract  with  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  for  the  production  of  15  Jupi- 
ter   target    missiles    at    the    Michigan    Ord- 
nance    Missile     Plant.     Sterling     Township. 
Mich.      In    connection    with    this    latter    ac- 
tion, the  Army  Is  currently  reviewing  care- 
fully  the  degree   of  completion  of   the   ma- 
terial   which    has   been   produced   since   this 
contract  was  signed  In  order  to  Insure  the 
best  possible  uses  of  the  materials  remain- 
ing.    As  Secretary  Gates  and  I  Indicated  to 
you  yesterday,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Intends    to   accomplish    the    termination    of 
this    contract    as    prudently    as    fei\sible    in 
order  to  obtain  all  possible  benefits  from  the 
•7  5  million   which  have  already  been  obli- 
gated under  this  program. 

I  assure  you  that  Secretary  Gates  and 
I  sincerely  regret  the  impact  of  this  deci- 
sion on  the  employees  of  Chrysler  and  have 
exhausted  without  success  every  avenue  to 
find  uses  for  the  Jupiter  missiles  in  support 
of  other  programs.  It  Is  proposed  to  make 
public  notification  of  this  decision  and  Ini- 
tiate implementing  action  shortly  after  your 
receipt  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wn.BER  M.  Brucker, 
Secretary  oj  the  Army. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the  let- 
ter reflects,  the  cancellation  of  these 
Jupiter  missile  orders  by  the  Army  Is 
bad  news  for  many  Michigan  families. 
It  is  little  consolation  for  them  to  know 
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that  there  has  been  persistent  bipartisan 
effort  over  many  weeks  by  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  efforts  to  insure 
every  possible  consideration  being  griven 
to  both  the  employment  impact  of  this 
decision  in  Michigan,  as  well  as  deter- 
mining if  this  was  a  correct  decision,  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  Nation's  defense. 
Secretary  Gates  informed  us  on  Mon- 
day that  the  President  wanted  the  Mich- 
igan delegation  to  know  that  he  had  re- 
viewed the  Secretary's  decision,  and  that 
it  wEis  to  be  taken  as  his  decision.  I  can 
only  hope  that  it  is  a  correct  decision. 

We  had  a  most  blunt  and  thorough 
discussion  with  the  Secretary  We  asked 
questions  as  to  the  future  usefulness  of 
the  Sterling  missile  production  facility  in 
our  national  defense  effort.  We  asked 
about  the  possible  implication  of  this  de- 
cision on  the  skilled  missile  manpower 
pool  in  the  Detroit  area.  We  asked  ques- 
tions whether  interservice  rivalry  would 
arise  and  affect  adversely  a  test  pro- 
gram run  jointly  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  sind  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  in  evaluating  this  vital  weapon, 
the  antimissile  missile.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  was  equally  frank  and  con- 
structive in  his  responses  to  our  ques- 
tions. 

There  will  be  no  letup  in  my  efforts  to 
see  that  new  defense  contracts  are 
brought  into  Michigan  and  the  Detroit 
labor-suiplus  area.  We  have  had  some 
successes,  as  indicated  by  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  production  of  the  M- 
60  tank  at  the  reactivated  Etetroit  Ar- 
senal, and  the  production  of  the  new 
aluminum  engine  for  the  M-113  armored 
personnel  carrier  at  the  Chrysler  Jeffer- 
son Avenue  plant. 

Overall,  todays  announcement,  more 
than  ever,  indicates  the  overriding  im- 
portance of  a  full  investigation  by  the 
Congress  of  the  economic  impact  of  our 
defense  program,  as  I  outlined  in  my 
proposed  Senate  Resolution  150.  last 
year.  Not  until  we  fully  understand 
what  are  the  forces  and  resultant  effects 
of  our  defense  effort  can  we  meet  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  release  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  the  Nike-Zeus  mis- 
siles to  be  fired  at  Atlas  targets  in  the 
Pacific  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NiKE-Zrus  Missiles  To  Be  Fired  at  Atlas 
Targets  in  Pacij-ic 

The  Department  of  Defense  announced 
today  that  Atlas  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  will  be  used  as  targets  to  t«st  the 
Army's  Nlke-Zeus  antimissile  system.  Under 
the  new  test  program.  Atlas  missiles  will  be 
fired  from  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Calif., 
over  the  Pacific  ocean  and  engaged  by  Nike- 
Zeus  missiles  fired  from  the  installation  on 
Kwajaleln.  (Kwajaleln  Island  is  about  4.800 
statute  miles  from  Vandenberg.) 

A  prototype  of  the  Nike-Zeus  system  Is 
being  Installed  on  Kwajaleln  Island  at  the 
present  time.  The  original  plans  to  test 
Nlke-Zeus  against  modified  Jupiter  inter- 
mediate range  ballistic  missiles  are  being 
dropped. 

Atlas  target  missiles  will  be  purchased  by 
the  Army  and  flred  from  Vandenberg  under 
Army  direction.  Tentatively.  18  Atlas  mis- 
siles will  be  purchased  for  this  purpose.    In 


addlUon.  Atlas  missiles  flred  as  part  of  reg- 
ular Air  Force  training  operations  from 
Vandenberg  will  also  be  used  to  test  Nlke- 
Zeus. 

The  original  plan  called  for  Jupiter 
IRBM's.  flred  by  Army  personnel  from 
Johnston  Island  in  the  Paclflc,  to  fill  two 
roles  in  the  Zeus  test  program.  First,  it 
was  planned  to  use  Juplters  to  test  the 
early  Zeus  system,  including  computers  and 
radars.  Later,  it  was  planned  to  use  Jupl- 
ters, modified  to  simulate  ICBM  trajectories, 
to  provide  full-scale  tests  of  the  Nlke-Zeus 
system. 

Dr.  Herbert  York.  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  earlier  this  year 
recommended  that  the  Jupiter  program  be 
dropped  and  that  an  Atlas  program  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Dr.  York's  decision  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  technical  considerations  con- 
cerning the  best  way  to  provide  a  thorough 
test  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Zeus  system, 
including  such  factors  as  reentry  velocity 
and  associated  reentry  phenomena,  and  pay- 
load  capacity. 

Dr.  York's  proposal  was  reviewed  and  en- 
dorsed last  month  by  a  special  committee  of 
scientists  set  up  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  by  Dr.  George  Klstlakow- 
sky. Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Science  and  Technology. 

Secretary  Gates  directed  revision  of  the 
target  missile  program  after  receiving  the 
endorsement  of  the  special  committee. 

Approximately  $7.5  million  had  been  ob- 
ligated toward  acquiring  and  using  Juplters 
in  the  Zeus  test  program  before  work  was 
suspended  p>cndlng  a  review  of  the  target 
missile  plan. 

Jupiter  missiles,  developed  by  the  Army 
and  later  assigned  to  the  Air  Force,  are  being 
produced  for  tactical  use  by  Chrysler  Corp.. 
Detroit.  Mich  Production  of  tactical  mis- 
siles Is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

i;rider  the  original  plan.  Chrysler  was  to 
begin  delivering  modified  Juplters  for  use 
In  the  Zeus  test  program  as  soon  as  tactical 
missile  production  was  completed.  Toward 
this  end,  the  Army  obligated  approximately 
$5  million  to  Chrysler  earlier  this  year  in 
order  that  Chrysler  could  begin  making  cer- 
tain components  with  long  manufacturing 
leadtlmes.  This  contract  Is  being  termi- 
nated in  accordance  with  the  revised  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  the  Army  Ordnance  Missile 
Command,  Redstone  Arsenal.  Huntsvllle. 
Ala.,  had  obligated  approximately  $1  million 
toward  the  manufacturing  of  Juplters  to  be 
used  In  the  Zeus  testing  program.  Another 
$1.5  million  has  been  obligated  in  prelim- 
inary work  toward  construction  of  Jupiter 
launching  facilities  on  Johnston  Island. 
Further  work  on  the  Johnston  Island  facili- 
ties has  been  terminated. 

Zeus,  the  only  defense  against  ICBM's 
now  under  development  in  the  free  world, 
is  an  extension  of  the  Army's  now  opera- 
tional Nike-Ajax  and  Nike-Hercules  air  de- 
fense systems.  Hercules  and  the  earlier 
Ajax  were  designed  primarily  to  defend  the 
field  army  and  large  population  and  indus- 
trial centers  throughout  the  United  States 
against  high  performance  Jet  aircraft. 
Hercules  has  been  Improved  In  recent 
months  to  a  point  where  It  is  now  capable 
of  Intercepting  and  destroying  short-range 
ballistic  missiles. 

The  Zeus  system  includes  very  long-range 
radars,  nuclear-tipped  missiles  and  ad- 
vanced electronic  computers.  The  system  is 
being  designed  to  protect  large  population 
and  Industrial  centers  throughout  the 
United  States  against  ICBMs  and  sub- 
marine-launched IRBM's. 

Zeus  radars  will  detect  incoming  missiles 
several  hundred  miles  from  their  targets. 
The  computers,  acting  on  the  radar  detec- 
tion, will  automatically  launch  and  guide 
the  defensive  Zeus  missiles  to  Interception. 


Zeus  missiles  are  three-stage  solid  pro- 
pelled vehicles.  The  first  stage,  with  a 
thrust  of  450,000  pounds,  is  the  most  power- 
ful single  grain  rocket  engine  in  the  free 
world.  The  great  thrust  gives  the  missile 
the  necessarj-  speed  to  cope  with  ICBM  and 
IRBM  targets  moving  as  fast  as  15,000  miles 
an  hour. 

Development  of  the  Zeus  system  has  re- 
quired breakthroughs  in  radar,  rocket  and 
computer  sciences.  The  Zeus  long  range 
acquisition  radar  employs  new  principles 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  system  to 
scan  the  sky  for  several  hundred  miles. 

The  Army  Rocket  and  Guided  Missile 
Agency.  AOMC.  Redstone  Arsenal,  is  overall 
Zeus  development  manager.  Prime  con- 
tractor Is  the  Western  Electric  Co  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Is  serving  as 
systems  manager.  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.. 
Thiokol  Co.,  and  the  Grand  Central  Rocket 
Co.  have  collaborated  in  developing  the  high 
performance  missile. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,   it   is  so   ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  two  measures  which  we 
can  proceed  to  consider  now,  which  I 
am  informed  are  not  highly  contro- 
versial and  are  very  important  to  my 
colleague  fnnn  Texas.  They  are  Orders 
Nos.  1684  and  1707.  which  have 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  am  in- 
formed that  Calendar  No.  1707  has  been 
reported  with  an  amendment. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 


DECLARATION  UNDER  PENALTY  OF 

PERJURY    IN    LIEU    OF    AN    .AFFI- 
DAVIT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1684  H  R 
3313. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  ^H.R. 
3313)  to  amend  section  200  of  the  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940  to  permit  the  establishment  of  cer- 
tain facts  by  a  declaration  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  in  lieu  of  an  aflBdavit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  op>en  to  amendment 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  be  stated. 
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The  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  Ac  the  end  of 
the  bill  It  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sbc  3  Section  1502;  c)  or  title  38  >.'  the 
ruined   States  Code   Is  amended   by — 

ill    striking     '-.he     word     "V >fatlonal"     in 
i>i.rag-iph      !      -ir.i    ::.f^r'::  i^   :;     ;..■■.;   thereut 
Except  as  pr^^'vided   m  pax  igr.iph     2    ,   v(.>ca- 
tiona;";    and 

i3i  redesii^natlng  parit^Tapha  '2.  ajid  i3) 
.'.3  paragraphs  3  and  i4i  resp«^~:,lvely.  and 
inserting  A^'er  parafTraph  I  *.ne  foil. 'Wln^ 
new.'  paragraph 

"(3(  V'_>cationai  rehabllltatlor.  nr;av  ..<■->  aT- 
forded  on  account  of  World  War  11  service 
beyond  the  termination  elate  otherwise  ap- 
plicable, but  not  beyond  July  25.  1965.  If — 
"[K)  the  veteran  wsb  unable  t<.  enter  or 
complete  a  suitable  course  -f  training  within 
the  period  otherwise  applicable  because  of 
one  of  the  reasons  set  forth  In  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (C)  of  paragraph  (1), 
or 

"(B)  the  veteran  was  In  the  pursuit  of  a 
course  of  training  under  this  chapter  on 
June  1    1960  •• 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  ls  on  agreemc;  to  the  ttmend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  wa-s  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  explanation  of 
HR  3313  with  r-spect  to  the  amend- 
ment just  a^'reed  to.  and  I  a^k  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beim  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUo-A-s: 

dTATXMRNT   OF   Scv^r  ;a   Halph   Yarbobouch 
RE  Amentme.nts  to  HJi.  3313 

T":;ese  amendments  are  Identical  In  sub- 
stance to  the  b!.;  S  3274.  which  has  been 
favorably  reporter;  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  L.abor  and  Pi. bile  Welfare  and  which  Is 
now  pending  on  the  calendar  under  Order 
No.  1707 

Briefly,  thfse  i.v  :.;lraents  have  the  effect 
of  p.'  ...  l;:.g  r.  d  ; ."lonal  5  years  during 
which  certain  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  of  World  Wax  IT  may  pursue  and 
complete  courses  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  All  of  the  veterans  affected  by 
this  extension  are  World  War  II  veterans 
with  service-connected  dUabilitles  who 
have  been  prevented  from  pursuing  such 
courses  because  of  circumstances  beyond 
their  control 

The  veteran.s  who  would  receive  the  bene(^ 
.It  of  t.-iis  extension  are  the  same  hardship 
cases  previously  excepted  from  the  generu. 
deadline  on  the  World  War  II  program — 
July  25.  1956.  These  hardship  cases  con- 
cern service-connected  disabled  veterans  who 
would  have  been  prevented  from  timely  en- 
tering  or  completing  courses: 

1.  By  reason  of  a  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition. 

2.  A  discharge  under  conditions  other 
than  honorable  where  such  discharge  was 
later    changed    by    appropriate    authority. 

3.  Failure  to  establish  timely  the  exist- 
ence of  a  compensable  service-connected 
disability 

The  vast  majority  of  veterans  covered  by 
this  extension  are  veterans  whose  failure  to 
train  earlier  was  due  to  long-term  physical 
or  mental  disability  but  who  now  have  re- 
covered to  the  point  that  rehabilitation 
training  is  feasible. 

As  introduced,  the  Senate  bUI  3.  3274 — 
which  I  have  previously  mentioned — pro- 
vided an  extension  tcyr  veterans  ciu-rently  in 
a  vocational  rehabilitation  training  status. 
Although  most  of  the  veterans  currently  In 
training  would  be  covered  by  the  5-year 
extension  for  the  three  hardship  categories 
preyiously    mentioned,    it    Is     theoretically 


possible  '-h.^t  some  few  of  them  might  not  be 
Accordingly  the  committee  dp<?med  it  de- 
sirable U>  lnr!i.de  a  provision  In  .S,  3274  au- 
thorizing ■  ..Tipletion  of  courses  by  individ- 
uals enro.led  m  training  on  June  1  of  this 
year.  The  onimlttee's  provision  on  this 
point  has  aiso  been  Included  In  the  pending 
.imendrr.eMs. 

The  vion';!or.a!  rehabilitation  program  for 
serv'.ce-c"nnec*eri  disabled  veterans  ha,>i  been 
demonstrated  to  be  a  mnf=.t  worthwhile  pro- 
i?rnm,  both  from  the  srandp.ilnt  of  the  Na- 
tion and  of  the  individual  veteran.  The 
purpose  of  the  program,  as  Senators  know. 
is  to  restore  the  employabiJlty  of  veterans 
whose  service-connected  handicap  has  re- 
duced or  eliminated  their  ability  to  follow  a 
t^alnful  occupation. 

Du.-'.ng  the  brief  history  of  the  World  War 
II  program,  more  than  600.000  World  War 
II  veterans  with  severe  disabilities  have  been 
restored  to  employablllty  and  returned  to 
the  productive  ranks  of  our  populace  The 
training  afforded  these  veterans,  being 
geared  to  Individual  needs  and  aptitudes, 
brought  all  types  of  schools  Into  the  re- 
habilitation program. 

Instittrtlons  of  higher  learning  trained 
153.000  World  War  II  veterans. 

Schools  below  college  level  trained  150.000 

Institutional -on -farm  courses  accounted 
for  another  676.000. 

And  on-the-job  apprentice  training  re- 
stored the  employablllty  of  236.000  veterans 

Because  of  the  valuable  training  afforded 
by  the  rehabilitation  training  program  these 
veterans  are  now  providing  adequately  for 
their  families  and  dependents  and.  in  addi- 
tion, are  making  an  Important  contribution 
to  our  total  national  product.  Without  this 
training.  Instead  of  being  productive  citi- 
zens, these  veterans  would  be  burdens  on 
their  families  and  on  society  generally. 

This  exterxslon  proposal  has  been  studied 
thoroughly  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs  and  all  aspects  fully  developed  in 
hearings.  Favorable  views  on  the  proposal 
were  presented  by  all  the  veterans  organiza- 
tions testifying  or  submitting  statements 
on  the  bin.  In  fact,  the  testimony  of  the 
veterans  organizations  greatly  aided  the 
committee  in  formulating  its  final  recom- 
mendations, which  are  now  contained  in  the 
pending  amendments.  Theee  veterans  cw- 
ganlzatlons  are:  AMVETS.  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  the  American  Legion,  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
r-ro.ssed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Senate  bill 
3274.  Order  No.  1707.  identical  in  sub- 
stance to  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
is  an  amendment  to  section  502' c)  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  certain  veterans  pursuing  courses 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  training  to 
continue  in  pursuit  thereof  for  such 
period  as  may  be  neces-sary  to  complete 
.'^uch  courses  The  time  will  expire  to- 
morrow, and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion recommends  this  measure,  which 
?'.ves  certain  veterans— amputees,  for  ex- 


ample— vocational  training  and  allow.s 
an  addi'ional  period  of  training.  The 
full  datfs  are  included  in  the  explana- 
tion which  ha-<;  bren  sent  to  the  desk 

Mr  President.  I  move  that  Order  No. 
1707.  S.  3274.  to  permit  certai;;  vt  t^^aiLS 
pursuing  courses  of  vocational  :eiiabi!i- 
tation  training  to  continue  in  pursuit 
thereof  for  such  period  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  complete  such  courses,  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  IN  PAYMENT  OF  FKUKKAL 
AID  FOR  SUPPORT  OP  UI.SARLED 
SAILORS.   AIRMEN.   AND  MARINES 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aiJc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1610,  HR.  10596. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LiGisLATiv*  Clerk.  A  bill  'HR. 
10596)  to  change  the  method  of  pa>-ment 
of  Federal  aid  to  State  or  territorial 
homes  for  the  support  of  disabled  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  after  line  7,  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  2  (a)  Title  38  of  the  United  Stetes 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  chapter  30 
the  following  new  chapter: 

■■CHAPTa    4  0 KDTTCATION      OT      VZmANS      WHO 

sravx  BBTwriN  jAi«x7AaT  »i,  lass,  amb  jult 

1.     1903 

"Subchapter  I — Definitions 

OvC . 

1908.  DeflnlUoD*. 

"Svbchapter  II — glifrihilitp 

"1910  Entitlement  to  education  or  training 
generally. 

"1911.  Duration  of  veteran's  education  or 
training  assistance. 

"1912.  0>nunencement;    time  limitations. 

"1913.  Expiration  of  all  education  and  train- 
ing. 

"Subchapter  III— Enrollment 
"1920.  Selection  of  program. 
"1921.  Applications;   approval. 
"1922.  Change  of  program. 
"1923.  Disapproval  of  enrollment  In  certain 

courses. 
"1934.  Discontinuance      for       unsatisfactory 

progress. 
"1925.  Period  of  operation  for  approval. 
"1926.  Institutions  listed  by  Attorney  Oen- 

eral. 

"Subchapter  IV— Payments  to  veterans 

1931.  Education  and  training  allowance. 

1932.  Computation  of  education  and  train- 

ing allowances. 

"1933.  Type  of  assistance;  grant  or  loan. 

"1934    hoans. 

"1935.  Actions  to  enforce  repayment  erf  loanjt. 

"1936.  Measurement  of  courses. 

"1937.  Overcharges  by  educational  Institu- 
tions. 

"Subchapter  V — State  approiing  affeneiet 
"1941.  Designation. 
"1942.  Appro«val  of  courses 
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"1943    Cooperation. 

"1944.  Use  of  OflJce  of  Education  and  other 

Federal  agencies. 
"1946.  Reimbursement  of  expenses. 

■Subchapter  VI — Approval  of  courses  of 
education  and  training 

"1981.  Apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job. 

"1952    Institutional  on-farm  trtilnlng. 

"1953.  Approval  of  accredited  courses. 

"1954.  Approval  of  nonaccredlted  courses. 

"1955.  Notice  of  approval  of  courses. 

"1956.  Disapproval  of  cotirses  and  discontin- 
uance of  allowances. 

"Subchapter    VII — Misccllaneoiu    provisions 

"1961.  AuthOTlty  and  duties  of  Administra- 
tor 
"1962.  Educational   and   vocational  counsel- 
ing. 
"1963.  Control  by  agencies  of  United  States. 
"1964.  Conflicting  Interests. 
"1965    Reports  by  institutions. 
"1966.  Overpayments  to  veterans. 
"1967.  Examination  of  records 
"1968    False  or  misleading  statements 
"1969.  Information     furnished     by     Federal 

Trade  Convmlsslon 
"1970.  Effective  date  and  retroactive  allow- 
ances. 

"Subchapter  I — Definitions 
"I  1908.  Definitions 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  veteran"  means  any 
veteran  who  Is  not  on  active  duty  and  who — 

"(A)  servsd  on  active  duty  at  any  time  be- 
tween January  31.  1955.  and  July  1.  1963; 

"(B)  was  discharged  or  released  therefrom 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable; 
and 

"(C)  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  (ex- 
clusive of  any  period  he  was  assigned  by  the 
Armed  Forces  to  a  civilian  InslltuUon  for  a 
course  of  education  or  training  which  was 
substantially  the  same  as  cstablUhed  courses 
offered  to  civilians,  or  as  cadet  or  midship- 
man at  one  of  the  service  academies) ,  or  was 
discharged  or  released  from  a  period  of  ac- 
tive duty,  any  part  of  which  occurred  be- 
tween January  31.  1955.  and  July  1,  1963.  for 
an   actual  service-connected  disability. 

"(2)  The  term  'program  of  education  or 
training'  meann  any  single  unit  course  or 
subject,  any  curriculum,  or  any  combination 
of  unit  courses  or  subjects,  which  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  necessary  to  fulfill  require- 
ments for  the  atuiUunent  of  a  predetermined 
and  Identified  educational,  professional,  or 
vocational  objective. 

"(3)  The  term  course'  means  an  organ- 
ised unit  of  subject  matter  In  which  Instruc- 
tion Is  offered  within  a  given  period  of  time 
or  which  covers  a  specific  amount  of  related 
subject  matter  for  which  credit  toward 
graduation  or  certification  Is  usually  given. 

"(4)    The  term  'dependent    means — 

"(A)    a   child   of   an    eligible   veteran: 

"(B)  a  pcircnt  of  an  eligible  veteran.  If 
the  parent  Is  In  fact  dependent  upon  the 
veteran;  and 

"(C)  the  wife  of  an  eligible  veteran,  or, 
in  the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  a 
woman,  her  husband  if  he  is  In  fact  depend- 
ent upon  her. 

"(5)  The  term  'educational  institution' 
means  any  public  or  private  elementary 
school,  secondary  school,  vocational  school, 
correspondence  school,  business  school.  Jun- 
ior college,  teachers  college,  college,  normal 
school,  professional  school,  university,  scien- 
tific or  technical  Institution,  or  other 
Institution  furnishing  education  for  adults. 

"(6i  The  term  'training  establishment' 
means  any  business  or  other  establishment 
providing  apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job,  Including  those  under  the  supervision 
of  a  college  or  university  or  any  State  de- 
partment of  education,  or  any  State  appren- 


ticeship agency,  or  any  State  board  of  voca- 
tional education,  or  any  joint  apprentice 
committee,  or  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
established  In  accordance  with  chapter  4C  of 
title  29.  or  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment authorized  to  supervise  such  training. 

"(7)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Canal 
Zone. 

"(8)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(9)  The  term  education  and  training 
allowance'  means  education  and  training 
allowance  made  on  the  basis  of  either  grant 
or  loan,  unless  othersi'lse  Indicated. 

"(b)  Benefits  shall  not  be  afforded  under 
this  chapter  to  any  Individual  on  account  of 
service  as  a  commissioned  oflQcer  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  or  of  the  Regular 
or  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

"(c)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
hereby  declares  that  the  veterans'  education 
and  training  program  created  by  this  chapter 
is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  vocational 
readjustment  and  restoring  lost  educational 
opportunities  to  those  service  men  and 
women  whose  educational  or  vocational  am- 
bitions have  been  Interrupted  or  Impeded  by 
reason  of  active  duty  between  January  31, 
1955.  and  July  1,  1963,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  such  persons  In  attaining  the  edu- 
cational and  training  status  which  they 
might  nornmlly  have  aspired  to  and  obtained 
had  they  not  served  their  country. 

"Subc^pfer  II — Eligibility 

"5  1910.  Entitlement  to  education  or  train- 
ing generally 

"Each  eligible  veteran  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  cliapter,  be  entitled  to 
the  education  or  training  assistance  as  pro- 
vided under  this  chapter. 

"J  1911.  Duration  of   veterans'  education  or 
training  assistance 

"(a)  Each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  education  or  training  assistance  as  pro- 
vlded  in  this  chapter  (either  on  a  grant  or 
loan  basis  as  provided  in  section  1933)  for 
a  period  equal  to  one  and  a  half  times  the 
duration  of  his  service  on  active  duty  be- 
tween January  31.  1955.  and  July  1,  1963, 
and,  with  respect  to  an  eligible  veteran  on 
active  duty  on  June  30,  1963.  service  on  ac- 
tive duty  after  such  date  until  his  first  dis- 
charge or  release  from  such  active  duty  after 
such  date  (or  to  the  equivalent  thereof  In 
part-time  training) ,  except  that — 

"(1)  In  computing  the  duration  of  such 
service,  there  shall  be  excluded  (A)  any 
period  of  active  duty  which  is  creditable  to 
an  eligible  veteran  In  determining  entitle- 
ment to  education  or  training  under  chap- 
ter 33  and  (B)  a  period  equal  to  any  period 
he  was  assigned  by  the  Armed  Forces  to  a 
civilian  Institution  for  a  course  of  education 
or  training  wlilch  was  substantially  the 
same  as  established  courses  offered  to  civil- 
ians or  served  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at 
one  of  the  service  academies; 

"(2)  the  period  of  education  or  training  to 
which  an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
under  this  chapter  shall  not.  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b),  exceed  thirty-six 
montlis  reduced  by  a  period  equivalent  to 
any  period  of  educational  assistance  afforded 
him  under  chapters  33  and  35  of  this  title; 
and 

"(3)  the  jjeriod  of  education  or  training 
to  which  an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
under  this  chapter  together  with  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  received  under  chap- 
ter 31  of  this  title,  and  education  or  training 
received  under  part  VIII  of  Veterans  Regu- 
lation Numbered  Ka),  and  section  12(a)  of 
the  Act  enacting  tills  title  shall  not.  except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b).  exceed  thirty- 
six  months  In  the  aggregate. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  period  of  er.titlemeiit 
to  education  or  training  under  this  chapter 
of  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  enrolled  in  an 


educational  institution  regularly  operated 
on  the  quarter  or  semester  system  ends  dur- 
ing a  quarter  or  semester  and  after  a  major 
part  of  such  semester  or  quarter  has  ex- 
pired, such  period  shall  be  extended  to  the 
termination  of  such  unexpired  quarter  or 
semester.  In  all  other  courses  offered  by 
educational  institutions,  whenever  tlie  pe- 
riod of  eligibility  ends  after  a  major  portion 
of  the  course  Is  completed  such  period  may 
be  extended  to  the  end  of  the  course  or  for 
nine  weeks,  whichever  Is  the  lesser  period. 
"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who  is  pursuing  any  program  of  education  or 
training  exclusively  by  correspondence,  one- 
fourth  of  the  elapsed  time  In  following  such 
program  of  education  or  training  shall  be 
charged  against  the  veteran's  period  of  en- 
titlement. 
"J  1912.  Commencement:   time  limitations 

"(a)  No  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  initiate  a  program  of  education  or  train- 
ing under  this  chapter  after  three  years  after 
his  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  or 
after  three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  chapter,  whichever  Is  later.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  sentence,  any 
otherwise  eligible  veteran  whom  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  to  have  been  prevented 
from  Initiating  a  program  of  education  or 
training  under  this  chapter  within  the  pe- 
riod prescribed  by  the  preceding  sentence 
because  he  had  not  met  the  nature  of  dis- 
charge reqtiirements  of  section  1908(a)(1) 
(B)  of  this  title  l>efore  a  change,  correction. 
or  modification  of  a  discharge  or  dismissal 
made  pursuant  to  section  1553  of  title  10. 
the  correction  of  the  military  records  of  the 
proper  service  department  under  section 
1552  of  title  10.  or  other  corrective  action  by 
competent  authority,  shall  be  permitted  to 
initiate  a  program  of  education  or  training 
under  this  chapter  within  three  years  after 
the  date  his  discharge  or  dismissal  was  so 
changed,  corrected,  or  modified,  or  within 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  chapter,  whichever  is  later. 

"(b)  The  program  of  education  and  train- 
ing of  an  eligible  veteran  under  this  chapter 
shall,  on  and  after  the  delimiung  date  for 
the  veteran  to  Initiate  his  program,  be  pur- 
sued continuously  until  completion,  except 
that  an  eligible  veteran  may  suspend  the 
pursuit  of  his  program  for  periods  of  not 
more  than  12  consecutive  months,  and  may 
suspend  the  pursuit  of  such  program  for 
longer  periods  if  the  Administrator  finds  that 
the  8U6p>€nslon  for  each  such  period  was  due 
to  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  eli- 
gible veteran. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  computing  the 
three-year  period  under  this  section  and  the 
eight-year  period  under  section  1913,  the 
date  of  an  eligible  veteran's  discharge  or  re- 
lease shall  be  the  date  of  his  discharge  or 
release  from  his  last  period  of  active  duty 
which  began  before  July  1,  1963,  but  no  pe- 
riod of  active  duty  performed  after  July  1, 
1963,  shall  be  Included  in  computing  such 
periods  unless  it  follows  a  break  in  active 
duty  status  of  more  than  90  days. 

"i  1913.  Expiration  of  all  education  and 
training 
"No  education  or  training  shall  be 
afforded  an  eligible  veteran  under  this 
chapter  beyond  eight  years  after  his  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty  or  eight 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  chapter, 
whichever  Is  later,  except  that  any  veteran 
who  is  eligible  to  initiate  a  program  of  edu- 
cation or  training  by  reason  of  the  second 
sentence  of  section  1912(a)  of  this  title  shall 
be  permitted  to  ptu3ue,  subject  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  such  program  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  five  yefirs  after 
the  date  of  initiation  thereof;  but  in  no 
event  shall  education  cm-  training  be  afforded 
under  t.hls  chapter  after  June  30.  1973.  un- 
less the  veteran's  date  for  initiating  his 
program  occurs  after  Jane  30    lf»68 
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Subcfiapte'  111 — Enrollment 
"5  1920    Selection  of  program 

■'Subject  to  the  provlsinns  ->:  '.his  r^h.ipter 
earh  eligible  ve'eran  may  "ieiect  a  pr-'igram 
of  education  or  training  :o  aaslst  him  in  at- 
taining an  educational,  profess!  nal  or  voca- 
tiunal  objective  at  any  ectuca'i'U.al  Institu- 
tion or  training  eatabllshmen:  selected  bv 
him.  whether  or  not  located  In  the  state 
In  which  he  resides,  which  w;!'  <i(. -p;,)'  hr.d 
retain  him  ai?  a  student  or  trainee  in  any 
fleld  or  branch  of  knowledge  which  such 
instltutlfjn  or  estfibllshment  rinds  him. 
I  ^allfied  to  mdertaXe  or  pursue  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section,  an  eligible  veteran  may  not  pursue 
1  prograiTi  of  edicatlon  or  training  at  an 
rducatlonal  institution  or  training  estab- 
lishment which  is  not  located  In  a  State, 
unlesa  such  program  Is  pursued  at  an  ap- 
proved educational  institution  of  higher 
iearnmg  The  Administrator  in  hU  discre- 
tion may  denv  or  discontinue  the  enrollment 
under  ih;s  chapter  of  ai.y  veteran  1:\  a 
foreign  educatlonai  institution  if  he  finds 
that  such  eiirollment  Is  n^t  for  th"  best  in- 
terest of  the  '.eteran  or  the  Government. 
■■}  1921     Applications     approval 

•'Any  eligible  veteran  who  desires  to  Initi- 
ate a  program  -,:  education  or  training  under 
this  chapter  sha.Il  submit  an  application  to 
the  Administritor  which  shall  be  Ln  such 
form,  and  ^;.:a.;.  <...h  information,  as  the 
Adni.niiur.it._.-  ^-i^..  ;r ascribe.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  approve  such  application  un- 
less he  finds  that  such  veteran  is  not  eligible 
for  or  entitled  to  the  education  or  training 
applied  for  ut  that  his  program  of  educa- 
tion or  trainiug  fills  to  meet  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  tills  chapter,  or  tiiat  the 
e.igibie  veteran  is  already  qualified,  by  rea- 
stjn  of  previous  education  and  training,  foa: 
tie  educatioruU,  pr  ifessional,  or  vocational 
objective  f  ir  wh.ch  the  courses  ci  the  pro- 
gram of  education  or  training  are  offered. 
The  .Administrator  shall  notify  the  eligible 
•  eteran  of  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  his 
application 

-5  1922.   Change  of  progr.-ira 

".ai  Subject  t>  the  provisions  of  section 
1321  of  this  title  each  e.igible  veteran  (ex- 
cept an  eligible  veteran  wno^je  program  has 
been  interrupted  or  discontinued  due  Uj  his 
own  misconduct  hi.s  own  neglf?cf  or  his  own 
lack  of  application  1  m.iy  at  \:.y  f^i.nie  before 
the  end  of  the  period  during  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  Initiate  a  progr-im  of  education  rvr 
training  under  this  chapter,  make  not  more 
than  one  change  of  program  of  education  or 
training 

■■  b)  Enr-y-  eligible  veteran,  who  has  not 
made  a  change  of  program  of  education  or 
tr.imlng  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
d-.irSng  which  he  is  entitled  to  Initiate  a  pro- 
gram of  education  or  training  under  this 
chapter,  may  make  not  more  than  one 
change  of  program  of  education  or  training 
with  the  approval  of  the  Administrator. 
The  Administrator  shall  approve  such  a 
Change  If  he  finds  that  - 

"(1)  the  eligible  veteran  Is  not  making 
satisfactory  prr>gress  In  his  present  program 
and  that  the  failure  is  not  due  to  his  own 
misconduct,  his  own  neglect,  or  his  owti  lack 
of  application,  and  If  the  program  to  which 
the  eligible  veteran  desires  to  change  is  more 
In  keeping  with  his  ap-ltude  or  previous  edu- 
cation and  training:  or 

"(2)  the  program  to  which  the  eligible  vet- 
eran desires  to  change,  while  not  a  part  of 
the  program  currently  pursued  by  him.  is  a 
oormal  progre.ssion  from  such  program. 

"(C)  As  used  la  this  section  the  term 
■change  of  program  of  education  or  training' 
shall  not  oe  deemed  Uj  .:;c;ude  a  change  frvxu 
tne  pijj-suit  A  v)De  pn.grain  to  pursuit  of 
another  wht-re  the  ftrst  pr-,grani  i.s  prerequi- 
site tj.  or  generally  required  f.:>r.  entrance 
Into  pursuit  of  the  second 


■5  1923  Disapproval  ot  enrollment  In  certain 
courses 

"a)  The  Admirustraior  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  ellgibie  veteran  In  any 
bartending  coiu-se  dancing  course.  f>r  per- 
sonality development  course 

■■(b  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran^ 

"(1)  In  any  photoerraphy  course  or  enter- 
tainment course:   c>r 

"(2)  In  any  music  o  .rse — instrumei.  •  .. 
or  vocal — public  speakm,;  course  or  course 
In  sports  or  athletes  sucli  as  hors«*bark  rid- 
ing swimming,  flshlng.  skiing  golf,  baseball, 
tennis,  bowling,  sports  omciating.  or  other 
sport  or  athletic  courses,  ex  ept  courses  of 
applied  music,  physical  education,  or  public 
speaking  which  are  orlered  by  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  credi:  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  program  leading  to  an  educational  ob- 
jective: or 

■•{3)  In  any  other  type  of  course  which 
the  Administrator  finds  to  be  avocatlonal  or 
recreation,!  1  in  character 

unless  the  eligible  veteran  submits  Jiistlflca- 
tion  showing  that  the  oou.'-se  will  be  of  bona 
fide  use  In  the  pursuit  of  his  present  or  con- 
tempU'ed  business  or  occupation 

"(ci  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  veteran,  not 
already  enrolled.  In  any  nonaccredlted  course 
below  the  college  level  ofTered  by  a  proprie- 
tary profit  or  proprietary  nonprofit  educa- 
tional Institution  for  any  period  during 
which  the  Administrator  finds  that  more 
than  eighty-five  per  centum  of  tha  studenta 
enrolled  In  the  course  are  having  all  or  any 
part  of  their  tuition,  fees,  or  other  charges 
paid  to  or  for  them  by  the  educational 
institution  or  the  Veterans"  AdmlrUstraUon 
under  this  chapter,  chapter  31  or  33  of  this 
title,  or  section  12(a)  of  the  Act  enacting 
this  title. 

"5  1924.  Discontinuance  for  unsatisfactory 
progress 
"The  Administrator  shall  discontinue  the 
education  and  training  allowance  of  an 
eligible  veteran  If.  at  any  time,  he  finds  that, 
according  to  the  regtUarly  prescribed  stand- 
ards and  practices  of  the  educational  Institu- 
tion or  training  est.-ibllshment.  the  conduct 
or  progress  of  such  veteran  Is  unsatisfactory. 

i  1923.  Period  of  operation  for  approval 

■■<a)  The  Administriitor  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  In  any 
course  offered  by  an  educational  Institution 
when  such  course  had  been  in  operation  for 
less  than  two  years. 

"(b)    Subsection    (a)   shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  any  course  to  t>e  pursued  In  a  public 
cw  other  tax-supported  educational  Institu- 
tion; 

"(3)  any  course  which  is  offered  by  an  edu- 
cational Institution  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  two  years.  If  such  course 
Is  similar  In  character  to  the  Instruction 
previously  given  by  such  Institution; 

••(3)  any  course  which  had  been  offered  by 
an  InsUtution  for  a  perlcxl  of  more  than  two 
years,  notwithstanding  the  Institution  has 
moved  to  another  location  within  the  same 
general  locality:  or 

"(4!  any  course  which  Is  offered  by  a  non- 
profit educational  Institution  of  college  level 
and  which  Is  recognized  for  credit  toward  a 
standard  college  degree 

"5  1926.  InsUtutlons  listed  by  Attorney 
General 
"The  .Administrator  shall  not  approve  the 
enrollment  of.  or  payment  of  an  education 
and  training  allowance  to,  any  eligible  vet- 
eran In  any  course  In  an  educational  Institu- 
tion or  training  establishment  while  It  is 
listed  by  the  -Attorney  General  under  section 
3  of  part  n  of  Executive  Order  9835,  as 
amended 

"Subchapter    IV^Piynx^-nt.^    to    vetpram 
"J  1931     EducaUon  and  training  allowance 

■•(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
el.glble    vett-r.L;.    Ah.j    l,   pi.Lrsuin^   a   pr-igrajn 


of  education  or  training  under  this  chiipter 
ai:<1  who  applies  theref  .r  an  education  and 
training  allowance  to  meet  in  piirt  the  ex- 
penses of  hU  subeisience.  tuition,  fff-s.  sup- 
plies, books,  and  equipment.  Such  allow- 
ance ahall  be  in  the  form  of  a  grant  or  k.«n, 
as  prescribed   by   section   1933. 

"(b)  The  education  and  training  allow- 
ance for  an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  paid,  as 
provided  In  secUon  1932  of  this  tlUe.  only 
for  the  period  of  the  veteran's  enrollment  as 
approved  by  the  Administrator  but  no  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid— 

"O)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  in  an  insU- 
tutlonal  course  which  leads  to  a  standard 
college  degree  or  a  course  of  Institutional 
on-farm  training  for  any  period  when  the 
veteran  is  not  purstUng  his  wjurse  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regularly  estabUehed  pol- 
icies and  regtilationa  oX  the  iniititutlon  and 
the  requirements  of  this  chapter; 

"(2)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  In  an  insti- 
tutional course  which  does  not  lead  to  n 
standard  college  degree  or  in  a  course  of  ap- 
prentice or  other  training  on  the  job  r  )r  any 
day  of  absence  in  excess  erf  thirty  davs  m  a 
twelve-noonth  period,  not  counting  '-.^  ab- 
sences weekends  or  legal  holidays  estas.iahecl 
by  Federal  or  State  law  during  which  the 
Instituuon  or  establlahmeni  is  not  regxUarly 
In  session  or  operation;   or 

"(3)  to  any  veteran  pursuing  his  program 
of  education  exclusively  by  oorrespoodencs 
for  any  period  during  which  no  lesaoru  were 
serviced  by  the  InsUtution. 

"(c)  No  education  and  training  allowance 
ahall  be  paid  to  an  eligible  veteran  for  any 
period  untU  the  Administrator  shall  have 
received — 

"(1)  from  the  eligible  veteran  (A)  In  Uie 
case  of  an  eligible  veteran  enrolled  in  an 
InstltuUonal  coiirse  which  leads  to  a  stand- 
ard college  degree  or  a  course  of  Institutional 
on-farm  training,  a  certlficaUon  that  he  was 
actuaUy  enrolled  In  and  pursuing  the  course 
as  approved  by  the  AdmlnUUator.  or  (B)  In 
the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  eiirolled  in 
an  Institutional  course  which  does  not  lead 
to  a  standard  coUege  degree  or  a  course  of 
apprenUce  or  other  training  on  the  Job.  a 
certlficaUon  as  to  actual  attendance  during 
such  period,  or 

"iC)  in  the  ca*e  of  an  eligible  veteran  en- 
rolled lu  a  program  of  ©ducaUon  or  training 
by  correspondence,  a  certlficaUon  a*  to  the 
number  of  lessons  actually  completed  by  the 
veteran  and  serviced  by  the  InsUtuUon;  and 
"(2)  from  the  educational  Institution  or 
training  establUhment.  a  certmcaiion.  or  an 
endorsement  on  he  veteran's  certificate,  that 
such  veteran  was  enrolled  In  and  pursuing 
a  course  of  education  or  Uainiug  during 
such  period,  and,  in  Uie  case  of  an  instUu- 
Llon  furnishing  educaUon  or  uainlng  to  a 
veteran  exclusively  by  correspondence,  a 
certification,  or  an  endorsement  on  the  vet- 
eran's cerUficate.  as  to  the  number  of  les- 
sons completed  by  the  veteran  and  serviced 
by  the  InstltuUon. 

Education  and  training  allowancee  shall  In- 
sofar as  pracUcable.  be  paid  within  twenty 
days  after  receipt  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  certifications  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion 

"}  1932.  Computation  of  education  and 
training  allowances 

"(a)  The  education  and  training  allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  who  Is  pursuing 
a  program  of  education  or  training  In  an 
educational  Institution  and  Is  not  entitled 
to  receive  an  education  and  training  allow- 
ance under  subsecUon  (b).  (c),  (di,  (c).  or 
(f)   ahall  be  computed  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  such  program  Is  pursued  on  a 
full-time  basis,  such  allowance  ahall  be  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  »110  per  month,  if  the 
veteran  has  no  def>endent,  or  at  the  rate  of 
»135  per  month,  if  he  has  one  dependent, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $160  per  month.  If  he  has 
more  than  one  dependent. 
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"(3)  If  such  program  U  pursued  on  a 
tlirse -Quarters  time  basis,  such  alu~>wajicc 
shall  be  computed  at  Uie  rate  of  $80  per 
month.  If  the  veteran  has  no  dependent,  or 
nt  the  ra'e  '■?  H  W)  per  m-'nth  if  he  has  one 
dependent,  or  at  the  rste  ,.'  tl20  per  month. 
IT   he    has   more   thsri   Tie   dependen* 

"(3 1  If  such  pr^.grsm  Is  pTir^;e<i  -n  a 
half-time  basis,  furh  alUrwanr-e  shnil  be  com- 
puted at  the  ruX4-  of  >M)  per  month  If  the 
veteran  hap  no  cle^>endent  nr  sf  the  rate  of 
$60  per  month  iT  he  hii.s  one  dependen*  or 
at  the  rate  of  »H0  p»'r  m'lith  If  )i«-  hat  more 
than  one  depender.t 

■■  ( b  I  TTie  educaticjn  »  od  'raining  allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  vetertin  who  U  pursuing 
n  fiiV.-tlme  prOKram  of  educntlon  and  train- 
ing which  consist*  of  Inst  itiitK-nal  courses 
and  on-the-j  >b  tralnmp  wr  h  thf  on-the-job 
training  portion  of  the  program  beirig 
strictly  ^upplemrni  il  to  the  Institutional 
p-irtlon.  shall  bf  rr  :r.p\)Ud  a'  t  tie  rpte  of  (J  I 
•90  per  m  mth  If  he  hat  no  de;.ei:aent  or 
(2)  $110  pT  monih,  if  he  hR.-i  one  aep>end- 
ent.  or  (3)  $130  per  month.  If  he  has  more 
than  one  dependent 

"(C)  The  education  and  training  allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  purhuing  ap- 
prentice fir  o'her  trainiuj-  .m  tt»e  Job  shall 
he  computed  .it  •  ue  rhU-  >  :  '!»  $70  per 
ni  .ntl  If  he  ha.*  n  depcndfiit.  or  (2)  $8S 
; T  inwnth  if  he  hi<s  'oc  d'jxndent,  or  i3l 
i  A\b  ;>er  month  if  ii-  i.,i.~  i:  /re  than  one 
dt-pPiKleiil.  excfpi  1  .nt  fw*  ec  ik  .nt .-..:.  and 
training  iiuO'AaiiC.  .>~ii«..  i"  ;  tH ;  ,j .  1 1.^  tl  tlie 
end  of  each  four -month  period  at  his  pro- 
gram progresses  by  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  basic  education  and 
training  allowance  as  four  months  bears  to 
the  total  duration  of  his  apprentice  or  other 
training  on  the  Job:  but  In  no  case  shall  the 
Administrator  pwy  an  educntlon  aiKl  training 
allowance  under  this  rutasectlon  in  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  to  the  veteran,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  approved  training  program,  for 
productive  labor  performed  as  a  part  of  hie 
course,  would  exceed  the  rate  of  $310  per 
month  Fnr  the  ptiTTXiee  of  eomp'iting  al- 
lowance? unrtT  th»<=  Fuheertlor.  the  durntion 
of  the  trnlntnp  of  sn  r'lglble  vt>t»T<'.r  'haU 
be  the  period  -specified  in  tli-  apor  ved  Rp- 
pllcntlon  as  the  i>er»od  durtni?  whl'-h  he  may 
receive  an  education  and  traminp  ^-..-Taance 
for  «■<*  training,  plas  fuch  ftodi'ional 
period.  If  any.  as  ts  necessary  to  make  the 
number  of  months  of  such  training  a 
multiple  of  four. 

"(d)  The  education  and  training  allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  Institu- 
tional on-farm  training  shall  he  computed 
at  the  rate  of  ( l'  $^5  pT  month.  IT  he  has 
no  dependent,  or  (2)  $110  per  month.  If  he 
has  one  dependent,  or  (8)  or  »1S0  per  month, 
IT  he  has  moo-e  than  one  dependent;  except 
that  his  education  and  training  allowance 
shall  be  reduced  at  the  end  of  the  third  and 
each  stitjscquent.  four-month  period  as  his 
program  progresses  by  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  t,o  $65  per  month,  if  the 
veternn  has  no  d''peT>c1en*  or  $R5  per  month. 
If  he  ha«  one  dcf-ndrnt  ■•  »l(X»  per  month. 
tf  he  has  more  than  one  depender.t  as  four 
months  bears  to  the  total  durst: on  of  such 
reterans'  Institutional  on-f«irm  training  re- 
duced by  eight  months  Ft  the  purpose  of 
computing  allowances  under  this  fiubsectlon. 
♦he  dwrstloTi  of  the  training  of  nn  eligible 
vptornn  shsUl  be  the  p^rvKl  s^c1fi<-d  In  the 
hppiro- (xJ  apr  llcntlori  as  *  he  per '  od  durme 
which  He  m«y  rr-cf^ve  an  educsti  >r,  ftr>d 
trai'ilnr  allowance  for  ruoti  traln'.ue  p'us 
f  I'-h  adflltlom.!  period  tf  any.  a»  is  neces- 
.sary  to  r'  .K'  •':.<■  •  .".-'■•f-r  if  surh  manthf  of 
such  fa-alntne  f\  mu  t.iple  of  fcnir 

"«ei  It»«  edurau  »ti  ami  trutntng  siit»w- 
ance  of  an  eiig;i>ie  veteran  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  educatio:;  -  tr;»liijng  enclusively 
by  correspond erice  shali  be  cunipuied  on  the 
basis  of  the  ebtabllshed  charge  which  the 
Institution  requires  nonvetea-an*  U.^  pay  for 
the  course  or  courses  pursued  by  the  e.igible 


veierap..  Such  aliuwance  shall  be  paid 
quarter'.)-  un  a  pru  rata  UasU  f^r  the  les^oiis 
completed  by  the  veteran  and  8er\'lced  by 
the  Institution  as  rertltied  by  the  InsUtu- 
tion 

'••''  Thf  etl'irnt.ior,  nnd  trnti. mg  allowance 
(,;,:.  (.,.•::  f  I  ■  »r.:  w  ;,o  ts  pursuing  a  pro- 
graiT^  o'  education  or  ij-ainii.g  under  thi.'- 
chapter  m  an  educst^unal  instmition  on  a 
les.-- than -tia  If -lime  ba-is  sliall  t)e  cf>mput«<l 
at  the  THXf  c'.  '  1  1  the  established  charges 
ffir  ti  lun:  u:  i  tees  vhich  the  instltifiun 
ri   ;  .  : .  -nilarly      circumstanced     nonvet- 

erf. :ii.  enr  >li'-d  in  the  same  course  to  pay  <  r 
■  1/1  $ii  pr  mor.th  for  a  fu.i-time  course, 
whichever  1*  tlie  lesser 

g  E;>ch  eligible  veteran  who  l.--  pursx  ing 
an  npprt  ved  course  of  flight  training  shall  be 
paid  an  education  and  training  aUowance 
to  be  cotnputed  at  the  rate  of  lb  pes  rentun. 
of  the  flMabUatoed  charge  which  similarly 
clrcunastaooed  nonveier  ins  enrolled  in  the 
same  flight  course  are  required  to  pay  for 
tuition  for  the  course.  If  such  vf  teran  s 
program  of  education  cr  training  consists 
exclusively  of  flight  training,  he  shall  not  be 
paid  an  education  and  training  allowance 
under  one  of  the  preceding  subsections  of 
this  secUon;  If  his  program  of  education  or 
training  consists  of  flight  training  and  other 
education  or  training,  the  allowance  payable 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  m  addlUon  to 
any  education  and  training  allowance  pay- 
able to  him  under  one  of  the  preceding  suh- 
secUons  of  this  section  for  education  or 
training  other  than  flight  training  Such 
allowance  shall  be  paid  monthly  tipon  re- 
ceipt of  certlficaUon  from  the  eligible  vet- 
eran and  the  institution  as  to  the  actual 
flight  training  received  by  the  veteran  In 
each  such  case  the  ellglhle  veteran's  p)erlod 
of  entlUement  shall  be  charged  (in  addl- 
Uon to  any  charge  made  against  his  enUtle- 
mcnt  by  reason  of  education  or  training 
other  than  flight  training)  with  one  day 
for  each  $1.25  which  Is  paid  to  the  veteran 
as  an  education  and  training  allowance  for 
such  course. 

~(h)  No  eligible  veteran  shall  be  paid  an 
education  and  training  allowance  under  this 
chapter  for  any  period  during  which  (1)  he 
Is  enrolled  In  arwl  pursuing  a  course  of  edu- 
cation or  training  paid  for  by  the  tjnlted 
States  under  any  provision  of  law  other  than 
this  chapter,  where  the  payment  of  such 
allowance  would  constitute  a  duplication  of 
benefits  paid  to  the  veteran  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  or  (2)  he  Is  pursuing  a  course  of 
apprenUce  or  other  irtilnlng  on  the  Job,  a 
course  of  InsUtutlonal  on-farm  training,  or 
a  course  of  education  and  training  described 
In  subsection  (b)  on  a  less  than  Xull-tlme 
basts, 
"i  1933.  Type  oi  assistance;   grant  or   loan 

••(a)  All  eligible  vetera!is  sha..  be  tntuied 
to  educaUon  aud  training  a,.uwances  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1932  on  a  gr^nt  ba*i5  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection    ^  b  . 

"(b)(1)  An  eligible  veteran  pursuing  an 
approved  course  of  education  In  an  Instltu- 
Uon of  higher  education  who  dCH'S  not  m  any 
school  year  attain  a  scholastic  average  s-afB- 
clent  to  pi.ice  him  In  the  upper  half  of  his 
ciass  for  such  year  shall  not.  during  the  Im.- 
mediately  succeeding  school  year  be  f  "iplble 
for  aUowances  under  section  1932  on  a  grant 
basis,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  such  aUow- 
ances on  a  loan  basis  If  he  so  elects  Any 
veteran  electing  to  receive  allowances  on 
a  loan  basis  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1934 

"(2>  In  any  case  In  which  an  ellglhle 
veteran  attains  a  scholastic  standing  suffi- 
cient to  place  him  Ln  the  upper  half  uf  his 
class  for  a  school  year  during  which  he  wita 
eligible  for  educaUon  and  training  allow - 
BJices  on  a  loan  basis  only,  the  Administra- 
tor, upon  appllcaUon  by  such  veteran 
shall— 

"  ( Aj    Cancel   the   amount    of    the    loan    or 
loans.    U    any.   made   to    the    \eteran    as    an 


education  and  training  allowance  for  such 
»cl,c»oI  year,  and 

"B  Pay  to  such  veteran  an  amount  rep- 
resenUng  the  dLfierence,  if  any,  between  the 
amount  received  by  such  veteran  as  educa- 
uoi,  ii.nd  training  allowances  ton  a  i'lan 
basli  during  such  ye.'ir  aJid  the  amount  he 
wouki  iihie  bf'en  entitled  to  receive  had  he 
U-f  .  p.i..;  pdw  ;  ti  :.  and  training  ftliow- 
sTices  on  a  grant  b«tsis 

•■(C)  Any  e.igib>  veteran  pursuing  an 
a.pp->\eQ  coiiiTj*  0/  eductuon  who.  on  liie 
basu  of  his  schJiatitii  su.ud.ng  Quring  any 
schcx>l  year,  faus  to  qualify  for  education 
and  traiiung  aliowarice*  on  a  grant  b.iJiis 
for  'he  imniediaueiy  succeeding  .--choc*!  year 
mjiv  q  laiify  for  6i.,ch  aUowances  on  a  grant 
t>asii-  !<>r  -riXiy  schcn'.  year  thereafter  whlcil 
IS  immediately  ervibs^^juent  U  a  school  year 
m  whicii  he  attains  a  pobola«:tic  standing 
sr.'liciei,'  lo  place  him  in  the  upper  half  of 
his  c.  uss  for  such  rear 

'  ;  ISJl^A    IjOfcns 

'Edi.caticvn  ard  t-ralning  assistance  pro- 
vloed    under    this    title   on    s    loan    baBi&— 

••ill  shall  t>e  mftde  without  security  ex- 
cept that  the  veteran  shall  execute  a  promis- 
sory ncvte.  or  note*  payeble  to  the  United 
State*": 

"  2i  shall  be  rensid  In  equal  or  grad- 
u&tea  j>f»n  xlic  instalimentp  in  accordance 
with  such  schedules  rts  :r...y  be  approved  by 
the  Administrator  over  such  period  of  time 
as  the  Adm,aistriti  r  shaii  prescribe  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  year-  beginning  one  veer  after 
the  daxe  o:.  w  t.  h  the  veteran  c^eases  u<  pur- 
sue his  p  >gran',  of  education  or  training. 
except  that 

■|A.  pen  "die  •.rist.ailme!;t*  may  be  read- 
Justed  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  if  the  .Ad- 
nunistr;it  .r  n:  is  that  a  reac'ustrnent  woukl 
t>e  In  thf  LM  St  :nt<'rest  of  the  vt-teran  and 
the  Cover  til:. fiiv      -nd 

'  (Bi  {H-rioc.  .nsuiUments  Tieed  not  be 
paid  during  any  ^^eru"^  ■ :  m  which  the  vet- 
eran IS  puj suing  a  f  I,;. -time  pr ognixn  of  ed- 
ucaUon or  training,  or  (ill  during  which 
the  veteran  is  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  if  such  >'eteran  is  recalled  tc  active 
duty  and  is  In  a  pay  grade  whicli  makes 
repayment  an  undue  burden,  as  determined 
bv  the  AdcmnlstraUH- 

•  (3 1  shall  be  Interest  free,  except  that  if 
such  loan  U  not  repaid  withm  the  prriod 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  interest 
shall  accrue  on  the  unpaid  principal,  be- 
g.iinlug  on  the  day  following  the  date  on 
which  the  last  payment  is  due.  at  a  rate  of 
2  per  centum  per  annum  If  a  veieran  fails 
to  make  payments  m  accordance  with  t)"ie 
schedule  of  repayment  prescribed  for  l.im 
by  the  Administrator ,  and  the  Administra- 
tor determir^s  that  adherence  to  the  pre- 
scribed schedule  would  not  constitute  an 
undue  hardship  on  the  veteran,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  declare  the  entire  remaining 
amount  of  such  loan  due.  and  interest  shall 
accrue  on  the  unpaid  prlrKtlpal  of  such  loan 
at  the  rate  of  2  per  centum  per  annum 
from  the  date  of  such  declaration: 

"  1 4 )  shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death  cf 
the  veteran,  or  IT  he  becomes  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  regtilatlons  of  the  Adminis- 
trator;   and 

"(5)  shall  be  subiecl  to  such  additional 
terms,  conditions,  and  requlremer-ts  as  the 
Administrator  may  determ.lnc  to  be  nec*- 
sary  to  protect  the  f.nancia'.  Interests  of  the 
United  P*T^Tep  and  to  carry  ov.t  the  purposes 
of  this  title 

5  :935  Arti,.<:-E.  to  enforce  repayment  of 
ioiin 
"la)  In  adaition  to  any  legal  a.tion 
brought  to  recover  a  loan  made  under  thiis 
Act.  the  Administrator  is  authorised  to  uu- 
'..ize  aU  other  resources  to  effect  recovery  of 
.■^uch  loans.  Inc'.udU.p  setoffs  of  such  ioaiis 
:igainst  veteran  benefits,  uatlonal  ser^■lce 
life  Insurance  dividends,  or  any  otiicr  Fed- 
eral funds  otherwise  payable  w  the  veteran. 
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"ibi  If  an  education  and  training  loan 
provided  under  this  title  Is  not  repaid.  It 
shri".:  be  lawful  for  the  Administrator  or  his 
delegate  to  collect  such  Indebtedness  In  the 
same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  iruso- 
far  as  applicable,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  collect  a  tax  xinder  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6331  of  the  Inrerna]  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954 

■  ic  In  addition  t<)  any  State  court  '>( 
competent  jurisdiction,  any  United  States 
district  court  for  any  district  wherein  the 
veteran  resides  or  was  resident  at  any  time 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  any  action  brought 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  recover  any  amount  payable  under  any 
promissory  note  executed  to  evidence  a  loan 
made  under  this  title.  No  legal  service  of 
any  knd  shall  be  required  to  be  m.ade  up<>n 
the  veteran  other  than  notice  of  the  insM- 
tution  of  such  action  stating  the  date  •  .f 
entr,-  and  name  of  court,  such  notice  sha;l 
be  sent  by  registered  mail  to  the  Uist-known 
address  of  such  veteran  as  Indicated  in  the 
records  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

id)  In  any  action  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  recover  any  amount 
payable  under  any  promLssory  note  executed 
t<^i  evidence  a  loan  made  \inder  this  title,  the 
fact  that  the  veteran  was  an  infant  at  the 
time  of  signing  such  promissory  note  shall 
not  be  a  defense. 

"5  1936.  Measurement  of    -.ilirses 

"(a I  For  the  purposes  >r  this  chapter  (n 
an  InsUtutlonal  trade  •  r  technical  course 
offered  on  a  cl  ><  k-hour  b,is:.s  below  the  col- 
lege level  Involvin:;  shop  practice  as  an  In- 
tegral part  there' f.  .shall  be  considered  a  full- 
time  course  when  a  minimum  of  thirty  hours 
per  week  of  attendance  la  required  with  not 
more  than  two  and  one-half  hours  of  rest 
periods  per  week  allowed.  i2)  an  institutional 
course  offered  on  a  clock-hour  basis  below 
the  college  level  In  which  theoretical  or 
classrxjm  Instructi^.n  predominates  shall  be 
considered  a  full-time  c^.urse  when  a  mini- 
mum -if  twenty-flve  hwurs  per  week  net  of 
ms'ructlon  ;s  required,  and  1 3 .  an  institu- 
tional undergraduate  course  offered  by  a 
colleee  or  university  on  a  quarter  or  semester- 
hour  basis  fnr  which  credit  Is  granted  toward 
a  sT^mdard  college  degree  shall  be  considered 
a  full-time  course  when  a  minimum  of  four- 
teen semester  hours  are  its  equivalent  Is 
required 

"ibi  The  Administrator  shall  define  full- 
time  training  in  the  case  of  all  types  of 
courses  of  education  or  training  other  than 
institutional  on-farm  training  and  the  typea 
''f  courses  referred  to  m  subsection  (a);  ex- 
cept that,  the  Administrator  shall  not  define 
full-time  apprentice  training  for  a  particular 
establishment  other  than  that  established 
as  the  standard  w  .rkweek  through  bona  flde 
collective  bargaining  between  employers  and 
employees 

"5  1937  Overcharges  by  educational  insti- 
tutions 
•The  Administrator  may,  if  he  finds  that 
an  institution  has  charged  or  received  from 
any  eligible  veteran  any  amount  in  excess  of 
the  established  charges  f.:,r  tuition  and  fees 
which  the  institution  requires  similarly  clr- 
cumsUnced  nonveterans  enrolled  in  the 
same  course  to  pay.  disapprove  such  educa- 
tional institution  for  the  enrollmenl  of 
any  veteran  not  already  enrolled  therein,  ex- 
cept that,  In  the  ca.se  of  a  tax-supported 
public  educational  institution  which  does  not 
have  established  charges  for  tuition  and  fees 
which  It  requires  nonveteran  residents  to 
pay  such  Institution  may  charge  and  receive 
from  each  eligible  veteran  who  is  a  resi- 
dent an  amount  equal  to  the  estimated  cost 
of  teaching  personnel  and  supplies  for  In- 
strucuon  attributable  to  such  veteran  but  In 
no  event  to  exceed  the  rat*  of  $io  per  month 
ror  a  full-time  course  Anv  educational  in- 
stitution or  training  establishment  dUap- 
proved  under  this  section  shall  also  be  dis- 
approved for  the  enrollment  of  anv  veteran 


not  already  enrolled  therein  under  chapter 
31  or  33,  or  for  the  enrollment  of  any  eligible 
person  not  already  enrolled  therein  und'r 
chapter  35. 

Subchapter    V — State   approving  agencies 
•  §  1941     Designation 

(ai  Unless  otherwise  established  by  the 
law  of  the  State  concerned,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  each  State  is  requested  to  create  or 
designate  a  State  department  or  agency  as 
the  State  approving  agency'  for  his  State 
for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

■  ibi(l)  If  any  State  falls  or  declines  to 
create  or  designate  a  State  approving  agency, 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  which  refer  to 
the  State  approving  agency  shall,  with  re- 
-spect  to  such  State,  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Administrator. 

"(21  In  the  case  of  courses  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Administrator  under  section 
1942  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  which  refer  to  a  State  approving 
agency  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
Administrator. 
■  s  1942.  Approval  of  courses 

I  a)  An  eligible  veteran  shall  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  chapter  while  enrolled  In  a 
course  of  education  or  training  offered  by 
an  educational  institution  or  training  estab- 
lishment only  if  such  course  Is  approved  by 
the  State  approving  agency  for  the  State 
where  such  educational  Institution  or  train- 
ing establishment  Is  situated  or  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Approval  of  courses  by  State 
approving  agencies  shall  t)e  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  such 
other  regulations  and  policies  as  the  State 
approving  agency  may  adopt.  Each  State 
approving  agency  shall  ftu-nlsh  the  Admin- 
istrator with  a  current  list  of  educational 
institutions  and  training  establishments, 
specifying  courses  which  It  has  approved! 
and.  In  addition  to  such  list,  it  shall  furnish 
such  other  information  to  the  Adminis- 
trator as  It  and  the  Administrator  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter.  Each  State  ap- 
proving agency  shall  notify  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  disapproval  of  any  course 
previously  approved  and  shall  set  forth  the 
reasons  for  such  disapproval. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  approval  of  courses  of  educa- 
tion or  training  offered  by  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  authorized  under  other 
laws  to  supervise  such  education  or  training. 
The  Administrator  may  approve  any  cotirse 
In  any  other  educational  InstltuUon  or 
training  establishment  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

•  ( c )  Any  course  offered  by  &n  educational 
institution  or  training  establishment  shall 
be  considered  approved  for  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  if  It  Is  In  an  approved  status  for 
education  or  training  under  chapter  33  of 
this  title,  and  has  not  been  disapproved 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"§  1943.  Cooperation 

"(a)  The  Administrator  and  each  State 
approving  agency  shall  take  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  definite  duties,  functions,  and 
responsibilities  are  conferred  upon  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  each  State  approving  agency 
under  the  veterans'  educational  programs. 
To  assure  that  such  programs  are  effectively 
and  efficiently  administered,  the  cooperation 
of  the  Administrator  and  the  State  approv- 
ing agencies  is  essential.  It  is  necessary  to 
establish  an  exchange  of  Information  per- 
taining to  activities  of  educational  institu- 
tions and  training  establUhments,  and  pttr- 
tlcular  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
enforcement  of  approval  standards,  enforce- 
ment of  wage  and  income  limitations, 
enforcement  of  enrollment  restrictions,  and 
fradulent  and  other  criminal  activities  on 
the  pyart  of  persona  connected  with  educa- 
tional institutions  and  training  establUh- 
ments In  which  veterans  are  enrolled  under 
this  chapter. 


"(b)  The  Administrator  will  furnish  the 
State  approving  agencies  with  copies  of  such 
Veterans'  Administration  informational  ma- 
terial as  may  aid  them  In  carrying  out  this 
chapter 

"J  1944.  Use  of  OfBce  of  Education  and  other 
Federal  agencies 
"(a)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  chapter,  the  Administrator  may  utilize 
the  facilities  and  services  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  utilize  the  services  of  the  Office 
of  Education  in  developing  coop>eratlve  agree- 
ments between  the  Administrator  and  State 
and  local  agencies  relating  to  the  approval 
of  courses  of  education  or  training  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  1946  of  this  title,  in  re- 
viewing the  plan  of  operations  of  State  ap- 
proving agencies  under  such  agreements,  and 
In  rendering  technical  assistance  to  such 
State  and  local  agencies  In  developing  and 
improving  policies,  standards,  and  legislation 
In  connection  with  their  duties  under  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  Any  such  utilization  shall  he  pur- 
suant to  proper  agreement  with  the  Federal 
department  or  agency  concerned;  and  pay- 
ment to  cover  the  cost  thereof  shall  (except 
In  the  case  of  the  Office  of  Education)  be 
made  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, as  may  be  provided  In  such  agree- 
ment Funds  necessary  to  enable  the  Office 
of  Education  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  chapter  are  authorlTed  to  be  appropri- 
ated directly  to  such  Office. 

'5  1945    Reimbursement  of  expenses 

"The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  or  agreements  with  State  and 
local  agencies  to  pay  such  State  and  local 
agencies  for  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  Siilary  and  travel  incurred  by  em- 
ployees of  such  agencies  In  (1)  rendering 
necessary  services  In  ascertaining  the  quali- 
fications of  educational  institutions  and 
training  establishments  for  furnishing 
courses  of  education  or  training  to  eligible 
veterans  under  this  chapter,  and  in  the 
supervision  of  such  educational  institutions 
and  training  establishments,  and  (2)  fur- 
nishing, at  the  request  of  the  Administrator, 
any  other  services  in  connection  with  this 
chapter.  Each  such  contract  or  agreement 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  compliance  with 
the  standards  and  provisions  of  this  chapter 

"Subchapter  VI — Approval  of  courses  of 
education  and  training 

'5  1951  Apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job 
"(a)  Apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job  shall  consist  of  courses  offered  by  train- 
ing establishments  whenever  such  courses  of 
training  are  furnished  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Any  training 
establishment  desiring  to  furnish  a  course 
of  apprentice  or  other  training  on  the  Job 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  State  ap- 
proving agency  a  written  application  setting 
forth  the  course  of  training  for  each  Job  for 
which  an  eligible  veteran  is  to  be  trained 
The  written  application  covering  the  course 
of  Ualning  shall  include  the  following: 

"(1)  Title  and  description  of  the  specific 
Job  objective  for  which  the  eligible  veteran 
is  to  be  trained; 

"(2)  The  length  of  the  training  period; 
"(3)  A  schedule  listing  various  operations 
for  major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be 
learned  and  showing  for  each.  Job  operations 
or  work,  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  ap- 
proximate length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each 
operation  or  task; 

"(4)  The  wage  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  of  training,  at  each 
successive  step  In  the  course,  and  at  the  com- 
pletion of   training: 

"(5)  The  entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  by 
the  establishment  tt>  employees  already 
trained  In  the  kind  of  work  for  which  the 
veteran  Is  to  be  trained,   and 
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••(6)  The  number  of  hours  of  supple- 
mental  related    Instruction  required 

"(bi  The  hppropriate  Siitte  approving 
a^ncy  ooay  appro vt  a  course  of  apprentice 
or  ottaAr  training  on  the  job  j--p>ecined  in  an 
application  submitted  by  a  i.rainu:K  estab- 
lishment in  aooordance  with  subsection  la) 
if  such  training  e«iabMshn.erit  is  lound  upon 
Investtgaiion  tu  have  met  ihe  f<<Uowmg 
crlterU: 

•(li  The  training  content  of  the  course 
is  adequate  to  qualify  the  eligible  veteran 
for  appointment  to  the  job  for  *hich  he  u  to 
be  trained. 

"(2)  There  Is  reasotiable  certainty  that 
the  Job  for  which  the  eligible  veteran  Is  to 
be  trained  will  be  available  to  him  at  the 
end  of  the  training  period 

"(3)  TTie  Job  Is  one  in  which  progression 
and  appointment  to  the  next  higher  classi- 
fication are  based  upfjn  skills  leam«>d 
through  organised  training  on  the  Job  and 
not  on  such  factors  as  length  of  ser\-lce  and 
normal  turnover. 

"(4)  The  wage«  to  be  paid  the  eligible 
veteran  Tor  each  successive  period  of  training 
are  not  less  than  those  customarily  paid  in 
the  training  establishment  and  in  the  com- 
munity to  a  learner  In  the  same  job  who  Is 
not  a  veteran 

•■(5>  T^e  job  customnnly  requlr^ti  r  period 
of  training  of  not  less  than  three  months 
and  not  more  than  two  fe»n  of  full-tlnie 
training,  excerpt  that  tht*  provision  shall  not 
apply   to   apprentice    training 

"(6)  The  leneth  of  the  t.raininc  period  is 
no  longer  thhi.  that  rxistomanly  r«M^  aired  by 
the  tralnl'iF  esTaViM-hmfnt  and  other  train- 
ing estab'iKi.mentF  in  the  communfy  to 
provide  an  fllc'.b;»"  vfi-ran  wltt.  the  re- 
qvUred  fsklUn  HTai.pe  f,>r  thp  arqulrine  of 
Job  Knowl'xir'  tooh;:lCHl  information  and 
other  rari«  whlrh  trie  -llB-'.'ole  veteran  v.  M 
ne«d  to  learn  iri  nrrler  to  bec'>m<^  competent 
on  the  Job  for  whirt.  he-  is  Ix^up  trmned 

"(71  ProvUi  >n  ;&  msuie  :  .r  r«ln;t-<-:  iii.'-vr.ic- 
tion  for  the  individual  eiigiMe  vettr;-. :.  w!i  i 
may  need  r 

■■(8)  There  U  in  the  tr amine  establish- 
ment adecjuat*-  space  eqvi.pnipiil  Inslruc- 
tlona:  matrn.ii  B.nd  instructor  personnel  to 
proviar   saLiKfii.-l  »rv    t  mining   on   the   Job 

"(9 1  Adequate  rec Td*  are  kept  to  show 
the  pnjgres.--  m.tde  tv  e*cti  eUclble  veteran 
toward  his  :  >*■>  ob.x-.  tive 

"(10)  Api'T  iprlate  credit  U  given  the  eli- 
gible veteran  for  previous  training  and  job 
experience,  whether  1b  the  military  servict 
or  el.s«  where  his  beglBnlwg  wage  adjusted 
to  the  level  to  w^Ocli  aueh  credit  advances 
him  ajid  liis  training  period  shortened  ac- 
cordingly, and  pr"vlslon  U  made  for  certi- 
fication by  the  training  est.iblishment  that 
such  credit  has  ixrn  granted  and  the  begin- 
ning whge  »UjU6'ed  accordingly  No  course 
of  training  will  t>e  considered  ixjiia  fide  if 
given  to  an  eligiiile  veti-ran  wliu  is  already 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  for  the 
Job  objective 

"(11)  A  signed  copy  of  the  training  agree- 
ment for  ea(  li  eligible  veteran.  Including  the 
tralnliig  program  and  wage  scale  as  approved 
by  the  State  approving  agency.  Is  provided  to 
the  veteran  and  to  the  Administrator  and 
the  State  approving  agency  by  the  employer. 
"(12)  Upon  completion  of  the  coxirse  of 
training  furnls-lied  by  tlie  training  esiAbli&h- 
ment  the  elijjibje  veteran  is  given  a  cerutiCiit-e 
by  the  einpU  ve-r  lud.cat.in(<  Ll.e  ieiigth  and 
type  of  tr-Uiiing  provid<-d  and  ttiai  the  e'A- 
glbls  veteran  lia*  i'»inp.ct<d  the  c.  u.'"se  of 
tralnlztg  on  the  job  satitJai.  torlly. 

"^13 1     That    the    .tjurse    nie*t.s   su   n   other 
criteria  tu>  may    be  esta bushed  by  the  btate 
a^lfKOflng  agency 
"I  1952    InjrtJt.itioaaJ  <>«i-farm  t-ralnlnc 

"(ai  An  elti^lble  veteran  8hall  be  entitled 
to  the  l^enefits  of  this  chapter  while  enrolled 
in  a  cjTirse  of  full-time  institutional  on- 
farm  training  which  has  Ijeen  approved  by 
the   appropriate  Stat*   approving   agency    In 


accordance  with  the  provUic>ns  of  this  sec- 
tion 

"(b>  The  State  ajtproving  agency  n^ay  ap- 
prove a  course  of  iLLktituUonai  on-fami  train- 
ing when  it  satisfies  the  following  require- 
ments: 

"(1)  The  course  combines  organized  group 
instruction  in  agricultural  and  related  sub- 
jects of  at  least  two  hundred  hours  per  year 
(and  of  at  least  eight  hours  each  month) 
at  an  educational  insutution.  wlUi  super- 
vised work  experience  on  a  farm  or  other 
agricultural   establishment. 

"(2 1  The  eligible  veteran  will  perform  a 
part  of  such  course  on  a  farm  or  other  agri- 
cultural  estnbliJhment   under   his   ccntr  .; 

"(3)  The  course  1b  developed  witli  due 
consideration  to  the  size  and  character  of 
the  farm  or  other  agricultural  establishment 
on  which  the  eligible  veteran  will  receive 
his  supervised  work  experience  and  to  the 
need  of  such  eligible  veteran.  In  the  type  of 
farming  for  which  he  is  training,  for  pro- 
ficiency in  planning,  producing,  marketing, 
farm  mechanics,  conservation  of  resources, 
food  confervatlon.  farm  financing,  farming 
management,  and  the  keeping  of  farm  and 
home  accounts. 

"(4  I  The  eligible  veteran  will  receive  not 
less  than  one  htindred  hours  of  Indivldu.i: 
instruction  per  year,  not  less  than  fifty  hours 
of  which  shall  be  on  ruch  farm  or  other  agri- 
cultural establishment  <w1th  at  leaFt  two 
visits  by  the  instructor  to  Fuch  farm  each 
month).  Such  individual  instruction  shall 
be  given  by  the  instructor  responsible  for  the 
veteran's  institutional  instruction  and  shall 
include  Instruction  and  home-Ftudy  assign- 
ments in  the  preparation  of  budgets,  inven- 
tories, and  rtatemerts  showing  the  produc- 
tion. tr>»e  on  the  farm,  and  sale  of  crops, 
Hvest'^rk.  and  livestock  products 

"(5\  The  eligible  reteran  will  t)e  assured 
of  control  of  ruch  farm  or  other  nrrlcul- 
tural  establtshment  <  whether  by  ownership, 
lease,  management  agreement,  or  other  ten- 
ure arrangement)  until  the  completion  of 
his  ccmrwe 

•"(8)  Such  farm  or  other  airriruHural 
establishment  shall  be  of  a  slee  and  char- 
acter which  (A)  win.  toeether  vrith  the 
group-instruction  part  of  the  rn\ir»e  occupy 
the  full  time  of  the  eligible  veteran  Bi  will 
pel  Hilt  inftructlon  in  all  aspect  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  farm  or  otliT  figrlcultural 
establishment  of  the  tvpe  for  v»hi<  h  the  elipl- 
ble  veteran  lo  belnp  trRlned  and  will  pr"- 
vide  the  eligible  veteran  ar.  opportvinit v  «o 
af)ply  to  the  nrwrntton  of  hi?  farm  '^r  other 
agricultural  establishment  the  major  p<.r- 
tlon  of  the  farm  practices  taurht  In  the 
group  instruction  part  of  the  course,  and 
(C»  will  assure  him  a  satlrfactx^ry  income 
for  a  reasonable  living  under  normai  condi- 
tions at  least  by  the  end  of  his  course 

"(71  Provision  shall  be  made  for  certifica- 
tion by  the  institution  and  the  veteran  that 
the  training  offered  does  not  repeat  or  dupli- 
cate training  previously  received  by  the  vet- 
eran. 

"(8)  The  institutional  on-farm  tralnli^g 
meets  such  other  fair  and  reasonable  stand- 
ards as  may  be  established  by  the  State  ap- 
proving agency 

"5  1953    Ajrproval  of  accredited  courses 

"(a)  A  State  approving  a^ncy  may  a;>- 
prove  the  cotirses  offered  by  an  educational 
Institution  when — 

"(\)  such  courses  have  beer  accredited 
and  appwoved  by  a  nationally  recogiiLzed  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association: 

"(2)  credit  for  such  course  is  apjiroved 
tay  the  State  department  of  education  for 
credit  toward  a  high  school  diploma: 

"(3)  such  courses  are  conducted  under 
sections  11-28  of  title  20    o<r 

"  (  4  I  such  courses  are  accepted  by  the  State 
department    >>f    education    for    credit    for    a 
teacher  s  oertificate  nr  a  teacher's  degree 
For  the   purpose?   of   this   chapter  the  Com- 
missioner shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 


recognized  accrediting  agencies  ai.d  a-ssocia- 

•:  ':i.>^  which  he  OfVermities  to  t>e  a  reliable 
autUoriiy  tis  lu  Uie  qiijtiHy  of  triuning  of- 
fered by  ati  educ<ii..on-».  ::.^t  itution  aiid  the 
S'uite  approving  ri^eiiCit-s  mny,  upon  &.-ncur- 
rence  utiiii'*  the  accreditition  of  f^ich  ac- 
crediuni:  astociatious  or  agencief  for  ap- 
pr  val  it  the  •'••  •ar^'s  sp.  C!^.ra:!y  accredited 
and  approved  by  such  accredii.ug  association 
or  agency.  In  making  app;;cation  for  ap- 
proval, the  institution  sha'.l  transmit  to  the 
State  approvliig  ttp-  ncy  copies  of  its  catalog 
or  bulletin. 

"lb)  As  a  condition  to  approval  under  this 
section,  the  State  approving  agency  must 
find  that  adequate  records  are  kept  by  the 
educational  Institution  to  show  the  progress 
of  each  eligible  veteran.  The  State  approv- 
ing agency  must  also  find  that  the  educa- 
tional institution  maintains  a  viTitten  record 
of  the  previous  education  and  training  of 
the  veteran  and  clearly  Indicates  thai  appro- 
priate credit  has  t>een  given  by  the  institu- 
tion for  previous  education  and  training. 
with  the  training  period  shortened  propor- 
tionately and  the  veteran  and  the  Admims- 
trator  so  notified. 
■J  1954    Approval  of  nonaccredited  c(  urses 

"(ai  No  course  of  education  or  training 
(other  than  a  course  of  Institutional  on-farm 
training)  which  iias  not  t>een  approved  by 
a  State  aj'proving  iigenr  y  pursuaiit  tc  secMon 
1953  of  U-.is  ttUe.  which  if^  i  tferea  by  a  public 
or  private,  protit  or  nonpront,  educational 
Institvition  ahali  be  approved  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  urilest  Uie  educational 
institution  offering  such  course  submits  to 
the  appropriate  State  approving  agency  a 
written  application  for  approval  of  such 
oourse  in  accordance  vntn  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter 

"(b)  Such  application  ahal!  be  accom- 
panied by  not  less  than  two  co;)»es  of  the 
current  catalog  or  bulletin  which  is  certified 
as  true  and  correct  In  content  and  polii^y  by 
an  authorised  owner  or  ofl^  lai  and  includes 
the  following. 

"(1)  Identifying  datA  such  as  volume 
niunber  and  date  of  publication: 

"(2)  Names  of  the  institution  r.nd  lU  gov- 
erning body.  ofRclals  and  faculty 

"i3i  A  calendar  of  the  iru^t:tutlr.n  show- 
ing legal  holidays.  t>eglnning  and  ending 
date  of  each  quarter,  term  or  semester,  and 
other  Important  dates: 

-•A'  Tnfitutlon  policy  and  repulatlons  on 
enrollment  with  respect  to  enrollment  dates 
and  specific  entrance  reqvr.renient?  for  each 
course 

•"(5)  Institution  policy  and  reeulations 
relative  to  leave,  absences,  clasp  cuts, 
makeup  work,  tardiness  and  interruptions 
for  unsatisfactory  attendance 

"(6»  Institution  P'licy  and  refiilatlons 
relative  to  standards  of  pm^esj^  required  of 
the  stvident  by  the  Institution  ithls  policy 
will  define  the  grridlne  system  of  the  Insti- 
tution the  minimum  grade?  consldf-ed 
Rhtl^^;^.^tJ  TV  condilior.s  for  int^'mipt^ori  for 
unKav.~T.;  -1  >rv  crada'^  or  progres.*  and  a  de- 
prnpt-i-^n  of  the  probntioni-.ry  penoc'.  If  any, 
allowed  by  the  institution  and  conditions 
of  ree;.*!-.i :. 'e  :'>r  tli">Ke  student*  di«:m1s«!ed 
for  ui.-atisf  HrT.orv  proere.*?*  .^  st.^teme:it 
will  be  made  r<Cfi.-diiiE  procrf.sKt  recrird.'  kept 
by  tlie  iiifatiii-i-iw:.  and  furnished  the 
student): 

"(7)  Institution  p<jllcy  i-.nd  regulations 
relating  to  student  conduct  and  conditions 
for  di.smis.'-al   for  unsatisfactory  conduct, 

•  .8  Detailed  schedvile*  of  fees  charges 
for  tuiTion.  bof  ks  supplies  tools,  student 
•«rtivltiPS.  laboratory  fee.";,  service  charges, 
rentals  deposit.*   and  all  other  charges 

"i9.  Policy  and  regulations  of  the  insti- 
tution relative  to  the  refund  of  the  un-.ised 
portion  of  tultlirm.  fees,  and  other  charges 
in  the  event  the  student  does  not  enter  the 
covirse  or  wlthdravirs  or  Is  discontinued 
therefrom: 
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"( 10 1  A  desortpUcMi  of  the  available  space, 
facilities,  and  eq\ilpment: 

"I  11  I  A  course  outline  f  ■:  r  each  course  f  )r 
"Which  approval  is  requested,  showing  sub- 
jects or  unites  In  the  course,  type  of  work  or 
skill  to  be  learned,  and  approximate  time 
and  clock  hours  to  be  spent  on  each  subject 
or  unit;   and 

"(12)  Policy  and  regulations  of  the  Insti- 
tution relative  to  granting  credit  for  pre- 
vious educational  training 

■■(C)  The  appropriate  State  approving 
agency  may  approve  the  application  of  such 
Institution  when  the  institution  and  Its 
nonaccredited  courses  are  found  upon  in- 
vpstigatlon  to  have  met  the  following 
criteria: 

li  The  courses,  curriculum,  and  In- 
struction are  consistent  In  quality,  content, 
and  length  with  similar  courses  In  public 
schools  and  other  private  schools  In  the 
State,   with  recognized  accepted  standards. 

■■i2i  There  Is  m  the  Institution  adequat.e 
space,  equipment,  instructional  material. 
and  lnstructf>r  personnel  to  provide  training 
of  good  quality 

■'i3i  Educational  and  experience  qualifi- 
cations of  directors,  administrators,  and  in- 
structors are  adequate. 

•'(4 1  The  Institution  maintains  a  written 
record  of  the  previous  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  veteran  and  clearly  Indicates 
that  appropriate  credit  has  been  given  by 
the  Institution  for  previous  education  and 
training,  with  the  training  period  shortened 
proportionately  and  the  veteran  and  the 
Administrator  so  notified 

"(5)  A  copy  of  the  course  outline,  schixi- 
ule  of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges,  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  absence,  grading  pol- 
icy, and  rules  of  operation  and  conduct  will 
be  furnished  the  veteran  upon  enrollment. 
"(6)  Upon  completion  of  training,  the 
veteran  is  given  a  certificate  by  the  Institu- 
tion indicating  the  approved  course  and 
indicating  that  training  was  satisfactorily 
conipleted. 

■'7 1  Adequate  records  as  prescribed  by 
the  State  approving  agency  are  kept  to  show 
attendance  and  progress  of  grades,  and  sat- 
isfactory standards  relating  to  attendance, 
process,    and   conduct   are  enforced. 

'■i8i  The  institution  complies  with  all 
local,  city,  county,  municipal,  State,  and 
Federal  regulations,  such  as  Ore  codes, 
building  and  sanitation  codes.  The  State 
approving  agency  may  require  such  evidence 
of  compliance   as   is  deemed   necessary. 

"(9)  The  institution  is  financially  sound 
and  capable  of  fulfilling  its  commitments 
for  training. 

••(10)  The  institution  does  not  utilize 
advertising  of  any  type  which  is  erroneous 
or  misleading,  either  by  actual  statement, 
omission,  or  Intimation.  The  institution 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  met  this  re- 
quirement until  the  State  approving  agency 

(A)  has  ascertained  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunisslon  whether  the  Commission  has 
Issued  an  order  to  the  Institution  to  cease 
and    desist    from    any    act   or    practice,    and 

(B)  has.   if  such  an  order  has  been  Issued 
given  due  weight  to  that  fact. 

"ill)  The  Institution  does  not  exceed 
Its  enrollment  limitations  as  established  by 
the  State  approving  agency. 

"(12)  The  institutions  administrators,  di- 
rectors, owners,  and  Instructors  are  of  good 
reputation  and  character. 

"(13)  The  institution  has  and  maintains 
a  policy  for  the  refund  of  the  unused  portion 
of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges  In  the 
event  the  veteran  falls  to  enter  the  course 
or  withdraws  or  Is  discontinued  therefrom 
at  any  time  prior  to  completion  and  such 
policy  must  provide  that  the  amount  charged 
to  the  veteran  for  tuition,  fees,  and  other 
charges  for  a  portion  of  the  course  shall  not 
exceed  the  approximate  pro  rata  portion  of 
the  total  charges  for  tuition,  feee,  and  other 
charges   that    the   length   of   the  completed 


portion    of    the    course    bears    to    Its    total 
length. 

I  14  I  Such  additional  criteria  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  State  approving 
agency. 

•■§  1955.  Notice  of  approval  of  courses 

"The  State  approving  agency,  upon  deter- 
mining that  an  educational  Institution  has 
compiled  with  all  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter,  will  issue  a  letter  to  such  Institu- 
tion setting  forth  the  courses  which  have 
been  approved  for  the  purjxjses  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  will  furnish  an  official  copy  of  such 
letter  and  any  subsequent  amendments  to 
the  Administrator.  The  letter  of  approval 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  cata- 
log or  bulletin  of  the  Institution,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  State  approving  agency,  and 
shall  contain  the  following  Information : 

"(1)  date  of  letter  and  effective  date  of 
approval  of  courses; 

••  ( 2 )  proper  address  and  name  of  each  edu- 
cational Institution  or  training  establish- 
ment; 

"(3)  authority  for  approval  and  conditions 
of  approval,  referring  specifically  to  the  ap- 
proved catalog  or  bulletin  published  by  the 
educational  Institution; 
"(4)  name  of  each  course  approved; 
"(5)  where  applicable,  enrollment  llmiU- 
tlons  such  as  maximum  numbers  authorized 
and  student-teacher  ratio; 

"(6)  signature  of  responsible  official  of 
State  approving  agency;  and 

"(7)  such  other  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
visions as  are  considered  necessary  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  approving  agency. 
"5  1956.  Disapproval  of  courses  and  discon- 
tinuance of  allowancee 
"(a)  Any  course  approved  for  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  which  falls  to  meet  any  of 
the  requirements  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
immediately  disapproved  by  the  appropriate 
State  approving  agency.  An  educatlonaJ 
Institution  or  trjilnlng  establishment  which 
has  its  courses  disapproved  by  a  State  ap- 
proving agency  will  be  notified  of  such  dis- 
approval by  a  certified  or  registered  letter  of 
notification  and  a  return  receipt  secured. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  discontinue 
the  education  and  training  allowance  of  any 
eligible  veteran  If  he  finds  that  the  course 
of  education  or  training  in  which  such  vet- 
eran is  enrolled  falls  to  meet  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  chapter  or  If  he  finds 
that  the  educational  Institution  or  training 
establishment  offering  such  course  has  vio- 
lated any  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  falls 
to  meet  any  of  Its  requirements. 

"(c)    Each    State    approving    agency   shall 
notify    the    Administrator    of    each    course 
which  it  has  disapproved  under  this  section. 
"Subchapter     VII — Miscellaneoiu    provi3ions 
"I  1961    Authority   and    duties   of   Adminis- 
trator 
"Payments    under    this    chapter    shall    be 
subject  to  audit  and  review  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  as  provided  by  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  and  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1&60. 
'•§  1962.  Educational    and   vocational    coun- 
seling 
"The  Administrator  may  arrange  for  edu- 
cational  and  vocational   counseling  to  per- 
sons   eligible    for    education    and    training 
under  this  chapter.     At  such  Intervals  as  he 
deems  necessary,  he  shall  make  available  In- 
formation   respecting    the   need   for   general 
education  and  for  trained  personnel  In  the 
various  crafts,  trades,  and  professions.     Fa- 
cilities of  other  Federal  agencies  collecting 
such  Information  shall  be  utilized  to  the  ex- 
tent he  deems  practicable. 
"§  1963.  Control  by  agencies  of  Urjlted  States 
"No  department,  agency,  or  officer  of  the 
United  States,  In  carrying  out  this  chapter, 
shall    exercise    any    supervision    or    control, 
whatsoever,  over  any  State  approving  agency, 
State  educational  agency,  or  State  appren- 
ticeship agency  or  any  educational  Institu- 


tion, or  training  establishment  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  any 
department,  agency,  or  officer  of  the  United 
SUtes  from  exercising  any  supervision  or 
control  which  such  department,  agency,  or 
officer  Is  authorized  by  law  to  exercise  over 
any  Federal  educational  Institution  or  train- 
ing establishment,  or  to  prevent  the  fur- 
nishing of  education  or  training  under  this 
chapter  In  any  Institution  or  establishment 
over  which  supervision  or  control  Is  exer- 
cised by  such  other  department,  agency,  or 
officer  under  authority  of  exUtlng  provisions 
of  law. 

"5  1964.  Conflicting  interests 

"(a)  Every  officer  or  employee  of  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration,  or  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  who  has.  while  such  an  officer  or 
employee,  owned  any  Interest  In.  or  received 
any  wages,  salary,  dividends,  profits,  gratui- 
ties, or  services  from,  any  educational  Insti- 
tution operated  for  profit  In  which  an  eligi- 
ble veteran  was  pursuing  a  course  of  educa- 
tion or  training  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
Immediately  dismissed  from  his  office  or 
employment. 

'  (b)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  any 
person  who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
State  appro\'lng  agency  has.  while  he  was 
such  an  officer  or  employee,  owned  any  inter- 
est In.  or  received  any  wages,  salary,  divi- 
dends, profits,  gratuities,  or  services  from,  an 
educational  institution  operated  for  profit 
in  which  an  eligible  veteran  was  pursuing 
a  course  of  education  or  training  luider  this 
chapter,  he  shall  discontinue  making  pay- 
ments under  section  1945  of  this  title  to  such 
State  approving  agency  unless  such  agency 
shall,  without  delay,  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  terminate  the  employment  of 
such  person  and  such  payments  shall  not 
be  resumed  while  such  person  Is  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  State  approving  agency, 
or  State  department  of  veterans  affairs  or 
State  department  of  education. 

"(c)  A  State  approving  agency  shall  not 
approve  any  course  offered  by  an  educa- 
tional Institution  operated  for  profit  and.  if 
any  such  course  has  been  approved,  shall 
disapprove  each  such  course,  if  It  finds  that 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, the  Office  of  Education,  or  the 
State  approving  agency  owns  an  Interest  In. 
or  receives  any  wages,  salary,  dividends, 
profits,  gratuities,  or  services  from,  such 
Institution. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may.  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  public  hearings,  waive 
m  writing  the  application  of  this  section  In 
the  case  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  or  of  a  State  approving  agency.  If 
he  finds  that  no  detriment  will  result  to  the 
United  States  or  to  eligible  veterans  by  rea- 
son of  such  Interest  or  connection  of  such 
officer  or  employee. 

"5  1965    Reports  by  Institutions 

"(a)  Educational  institutions  and  training 
establishments  shall,  without  delay,  report 
to  the  Administrator  In  the  form  prescribed 
by  him.  the  enrollment.  Interruption,  and 
termination  of  the  education  or  training  of 
each  eligible  veteran  enrolled  therein  under 
this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
educational  Institution  which  is  required  to 
submit  reports  and  certifications  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  chapter,  an  allowance 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  month  for  each  eligible 
veteran  enrolled  In  and  attending  such  In- 
stitution under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
to  assist  the  educational  Institution  In  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  preparing  and  sub- 
mitting such  reports  and  certifications. 
Such  allowances  shall  be  paid  In  such  man- 
ner and  at  such  times  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator,  except  that  If  any 
Institution  falls  to  submit  reports  or  cer- 
tifications to  the  Administrator  as  required 
by  this  chapter,  no  allowance  shall  be  paid 
to  such  institution  for  the  month  or  months 
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during  which    Fuch   reports   or   cprtlficatlons 
were  not  submitted  as  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator 
•■J  lP6fi    Overpayments   to  veterans 

"Whenever  the  Administrator  finds  th.it 
an  overpayment  ha*  been  made  to  a  veteran 
as  the  result  of  ( 1 )  the  willful  or  negligent 
failure  of  the  educational  Institution  or 
training  establishment  to  report,  as  required 
by  this  chapter  and  applicable  regulations,  to 
the  Veterans"  Administration  excessive 
absences  from  a  course,  or  discontinuance  or 
Interruption  of  a  co\u"8e  by  the  veteran  or 
(2)  false  certification  by  the  educational  In- 
stitution or  training  establishment,  the 
amount  of  such  overpayment  shall  consti- 
tute a  liability  of  such  Institution  or  estab- 
lishment, and  may  be  recovered  In  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  debt  due  the  United 
States.  Any  amount  so  collected  shall  be 
reimbxirsed  If  the  overpayment  Is  recovered 
from  the  veteran.  TTils  section  shall  not 
preclude  the  imposition  of  any  civil  or 
criminal  liability  under  thLa  or  any  other  law. 
"I  1967    Examination  of  records 

"The  records  and  accounts  of  educational 
Institutions  and  training  establishments 
pertaining  to  eligible  veterans  who  received 
education  or  training  undfr  this  chapter 
shall  be  available  for  examination  by  duly 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Govern - 
ment. 
"(  1968.  False  or  misleading  statements 

■  The  Administrator  shall  not  make  any 
payments  under  this  chapter  to  any  person 
found  by  him  to  have  willfully  submitted 
any  false  or  mlsleadliif;  claims  In  each  case 
where  the  Administrator  finds  that  an  edu- 
cational Institution  or  training  establish- 
ment has  willfully  siibmltted  a  false  or  mis- 
leading claim,  or  where  a  veteran,  with  the 
complicity  of  an  educational  institution  or 
training  establishment,  has  submitted  such 
a  claim,  he  shall  make  a  complete  report  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  appropriate 
State  approving  agency  and  where  deemed 
advisable  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United   States  for  appropriate  action. 

"I  1969  Information  furnished  by  Federal 
Trnde  Commission 
"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  keep 
all  State  approving  agencies  advised  of  any 
Information  coming  to  its  attention  which 
would  be  of  assistance  to  such  agencies  In 
carrying  out  their  duties  under  this  chapter 

"I  1970.  Effective  date  and  retroactive  allow- 
ances 
"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  take 
effect  as  of  July  1.  1960  In  the  event  this 
chapter  Is  enacted  subsequent  to  such  date. 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  regulations 
for  making  retroactive  payments  of  educa- 
tion and  training  allowances,  upon  applica- 
tion therefor,  to  eligible  veterans  for  edu- 
cation or  training  purp-aed  by  them  on  or 
after  July  1.  1960.  and  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  chapter  '" 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  title  is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  after 

"39.  Autxjmoblles  for  Disabled  Veter- 
ans  1901" 

the  following: 

"40.  Education  of  Veterans  'Who  Serve 
Between  January  31.  1966,  and  July 
1.    1963 1908". 

(c)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
erf  part  in  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  after 

"39  Automobiles  for  Disabled  Veter- 
ans  1901" 

the  following: 

•40  Education  of  Veterans  Who  Served 
Between  January  31,  1956,  and  Jtily 
1,    1963 1908". 

(d)  Such  title  Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  section  102'ai(2i  Im- 
mediately after  '  chapter  33"'  the  following: 
"or    40".    and    by    striking   out    'chapters    19 


and  33""  In  section   102  ib      and   inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  •chapters  19.  33    and  40"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  section  111(a)  "33 
or  36",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "33.  35   or  40'  , 

(3)  by  inserting  In  section  211(a)  after 
"1761,"  the  following    "1961."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  In  section  1662ibi 
"chapters  31  and  35'"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "chapters  31.  35  and 
40^; 

(5)  by  striking  out  In  section  1711  ibi 
"chapteir  31  or  33".  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "chapter  31,  33.  or 
40"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  In  section  1734(a) 
"chapter  31  or  33"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "chapter  31.  33.  or 
40"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  In  section  3013  and 
35"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "35.  and  40"; 

(8)  by  Inserting  after  "chapter  35"  In 
section  1611(a)  (2)  the  following:  "cw  educa- 
tion or  training  under  chapter  40";  and 

(9)  by  Inserting  In  section  1634  Inune- 
dlately  before  the  comma  following  "there- 
tn"  the  following:  "under  this  chapter  or 
chapter  40". 

(e)  Public  Law  85-857  (72  Stat  1264)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section 
12(a)  the  following:  "The  period  of  educa- 
tion or  training  to  which  a  veteran  Ip  en- 
titled under  part  VIII.  Veteran?.  Regulation 
Numbered  1(a)  as  saved  from  repeal  by  this 
subsection  together  with  educatloii  or  train- 
ing received  under  chapter  33  or  40  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Cfxle  shall  not  exceed 
forty-eight   months   In   the   .aggregate  '■ 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1502  a  >  of  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  it  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Every  veteran  who  Is  In  need  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  on  account  of  a 
service-connected  disability  which  Is.  or  but 
for  the  receipt  of  retirement  pay  would  be. 
compensable  under  chapter  11  of  this  title 
shall  be  furnished  such  \fx-atlonaI  rehabili- 
tation as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. If  such  disability — 

"(1)  arose  out  of  service  during  World  War 
II  or  the  Korean  conflict;  or 

"(2)  arose  out  of  service  elthM-  between 
July  25.  1947.  and  June  27.  1950.  or  subse- 
quent to  January  31.  1955.  and  is  rated  for 
compensation  purposes  as  30  per  centum  or 
more,  or  If  less  than  30  per  centum  is  clearly 
shown  to  have  caused  a  pronounced  em- 
ployment handicap."" 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  p.ora^rraph  i2)  of 
section  1502(c)  of  such  title  i.-:  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Vocational  rehabilitation  may  not  be 
afforded  a  veteran  on  account  of  p<jst-World 
War  II  service  after  nine  years  foll'.jwmg 
his  discharge  or  release:  excepi  vocatlonrU  re- 
habilitation may  be  afforded  to  any  person 
unUl — 

"(A)  Augtist  20.  1963.  If  such  person  was 
discharged  or  released  before  August  20 
1954;  or 

"(B)  nine  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1960  if  such  pers^in  is 
eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  by  rea- 
son of  a  disability  arising  from  service  prior 
to  such  enactment  either  between  July  25. 
1947.  and  June  27.  1950.  or  subsequent  to 
January  31.  1965." 

(c)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1502 ic)  of 
such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(3)  Vocational  rehablliiiition  may  not 
be  afforded  outside  of  a  State  to  a  veteran 
on  account  of  service  after  July  25,  1947. 
If  the  veteran,  at  the  time  of  such  service 
was   not   a   citizen  of   the  United   States  " 

(d)  Section  1502(d)  of  such  title  is  re- 
pealed. 

Skc.  4.  (a)  Chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  section  1817  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 


"5  1818    Veterans    who    serve    between    Jan- 
uary   31.    1955.    and    July    1      1!>63 

'  (ai  Each  veteran  who  served  on  active 
duty  at  any  time  between  January  31  1955. 
and  July  1  1963  shall  be  eligible  far  the 
benefits  "of  this  chapter  i  except  sections  1813 
and  1815.  and  business  loans  under  section 
1814.  of  this  title  I,  subject  to  the  provisions 
or  this  section.  If  his  total  service  was  for 
a  ;>fri:Ki  •:  more  thrvn  one  hundred  and 
eipli'y  days  or  if  he  w;i£  discharged  or  re- 
le^u'ed  fr'>m  a  perlixi  of  rictive  duty,  any 
part  of  which  occurred  between  J;.:iuary  31. 
1955,  and  July  1,  1963.  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability 

"•(b)  No  veteran  shall  be  eligible  for  ben- 
efits under  this  section  so  long  as  he  Is 
eligible  under  this  chapter  for  any  unused 
benefi-L*  derived  from  service  during  World 
War  n  or  tiie  Korean  conflict  Any  veteran 
who  is  eligible  for  benefits  under  this  section 
and  who  has  obtained  benefit,'  under  this 
chapter  by  reason  of  service  during  World 
War  II  or  the  Korep.n  conflict  shiU!  have  his 
benefits  under  this  section  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  benefits  previously  obtained 
under  this  chapter  Benefits  shall  not  be 
afforded  under  this  section  txD  any  individual 
on  account  of  service  as  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer of  the  Coast  and  Oetxletlc  Survey  or  the 
Regular  or  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

"(c)  Loans  may  be  puaranteed  under  this 
section  If  made  before  July  i  1973  If  a 
loan  report  or  application  for  loan  guarantee 
is  received  by  the  Administrator  before 
July  1,  1973,  an  additional  periixi  not  to 
exceed  one  year  will  be  allowed  for  disburse- 
ment of  the  loan  and  the  issuance  of  evi- 
dence of  guarantee.  'Direct  loans  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section   1811(h)    of  this  title 

"(d)  A  fee  shall  be  collected  from  each 
veteran  obtaining  a  loan  guaranteed  or 
made  under  this  section,  and  no  loan  shall 
be  guaranteed  or  made  under  this  section 
until  the  fee  payable  with  respect  to  such 
loan  has  been  collected  and  remitted  to  the 
Administrator.  The  amount  of  the  fee  shall 
be  established  from  time  to  time  by  the  Ad- 
minlstrat^or.  but  shall  In  no  event  exceed 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  loan 
amount  The  amount  of  the  fee  n,ay  b^ 
included  in  the  loaii  to  the  veteran  and  paid 
from  the  proceeds   thereof 

••ie)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Mortgage 
Guarantee  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Fund" I  which  shall  be  available  to  the 
Administrator  to  carry  rut  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  with  respect  to  all  transac- 
tions arising  from  the  guarantee  of  loans 
under  this  section  Fees  collected  by  the 
Administrator  under  subsection  idi  cxf  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  m  the  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  Fuiid  together  with  all 
other  mo:::eys  received  incl'udlr.g  those  from 
the  manaeement  or  sale  of  properties  or  the 
liquidation  of  any  security  acquired  as  a 
coiL-^equence  of  the  gua.rantee  of  loans  under 
this  section 

"if  I  The  guarantee  or.  any  loan  made  to  a 
veteran  which  is  guaranteed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  payable  to 
the  holder  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  without  regard  to  the  amount  on 
deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Administrator  in 
the  Fund  If  the  balance  In  the  Fund  is 
insufficient  at  any  time  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  with  respect  to 
transactions  arising  from  the  guarantee  of 
loans  under  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  use  funds  appropriated  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  under  the  heading  of  •Read- 
justment Benefits'  for  such  purpose,  and 
sums  sufficient  therefor  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  Reimbursenient 
to  the  appropriation  shall  be  made  of  the 
amounts  theretif  which  may  have  been  used 
by  the  Administrator  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Fund  when,  and  If.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  AdmlnistTBlor  the  baleuice  in  the  Furxl 
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Is  sufficiently  In  excess  of  ihe  probable  de- 
mands thereon  to  permu  such  relmburse- 
nien: 

"(gi  From  time  to  tlxsie.  but  not  earlier 
tiian  Ave  years  a'ter  the  termination  of  au- 
tiiority  to  g^aarantee  and  make  loans  under 
this  section,  the  Adminlstrati  r  shall  cause 
to  be  dep.jfii-.-ed  into  the  Treasury  ot  the 
United  States,  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous 
receipts,  such  vf  the  moneys  In  ?uch  F-ind 
as  ;n  his  Judgment  are  not  needed  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  provided 
When  ail  claims,  expenses,  or  losses  which 
may  arise  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter with  respect  to  transactions  arising  from 
the  guarantee  of  loans  under  this  section 
have  been  paid,  any  balance  remaining  In  the 
Fund  shall  be  deposited  by  the  Admin- 
istrator with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  mlscellaneotis  re- 
ceipts 

"  h)  Ml  r.eys  in  the  P.md  may  be  Invested 
by  the  Admlnlstrat^-^r  from  time  to  time  in 
obi:ga,tl<-ins  of  the  United  States  or  obliga- 
tions g-^irant^ed  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
by  the  United  States." 

ibi    The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of   chapter   37  of  such   title  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  below 
"1817  Release  from  liability  under  guaranty." 
the  f>-  ilowing: 

••1813    Veterans  who  serve  between  January 
j  31.  1955,  and  July  I,  1963. •' 

I   (c^    Section      1822 fa)      of     guch      title     Is 
ame^nded    by    striking    out    "or    1813".    and 

lr..5»*r'-.rg  in  M^u  thereof  "1813.  or  1818"". 

Src  5  Sertinn!^  3,  3  and  4  of  this  Act  shall 
be   known   aa   the   "Veterans"   Readjiistmcnt 

.V'K.s'i'in'^e  A-"t     f  '9»X)  ■ 

Mr  HART  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
ur.cierstandir.g  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  w.vs  successful  in  attaching  to 
th»  biJl  prp.^sently  und^r  consideration 
an  am-^ndm^nt  which  wotild  have  ex- 
tended the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  to  post- 
Korean  vptf  rar.i;  Am  I  correct  in  thaf 
Mr  YAR BOROUGH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  HART  I  knuw  the  leadership 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  has 
env^n  in  thi.s  effort,  and  I  have  been 
proud  and  happy  to  contribute  \vha*-pvpr 
I  could  •lo  thi.s  effort. 

Hn',vever,  I  feel  at  this  late  juncture  in 
the  session,  with  the  compelling  pres- 
sures we  attach  to  it,  that  to  continue 
this  amrndm-^nt  to  the  bill  would  jeop- 
ardize the  pa.5.sase  of  the  bill  itself.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  onsrinally  was  to  in- 
crease the  funds  available  to  many 
States  for  the  operation  of  veterans  fa- 
cilities, I  have  been  urged  strongly  by 
spokesmen  for  veterans  groups  in  Michi- 
gan to  suggest  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Texas  that  we  drop  the  extension 
of  the  OI  bill  from  this  bill,  and  he.  and 
nf.<t  y-vir  I,  will  a^'am  malce  an  effort  to 
obtain  tho.se  rights  of  education  for  vet- 
erans, which  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  wl:o!f    economy  of  America. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
H.R.  10596  as  it  passed  the  House,  was 
enacted  to  change  the  methixi  of  pay- 
ment of  Federal  aid  to  State  or  terri- 
torial homes  fur  the  s-ipport  of  disabled 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines  of 
the  United  States 

There  are  28  States  that  maintain 
soldiers"  homes,  maintaining  a  total  of 
33  such  homes.  They  are  listed  on  page 
3  of  the  report  that  accompanies  this 
measure. 

In  July  of  last  year  the  Senate  passed 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  by  a  vote  of  57  to 
31,  and  sent  it  to  th-  House.  It  has  b^en 
bottled  up  in  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 


Coaunitlee  evt  r  since,  for  mure  than  II 
months  now.  2ind  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  recently 
added  to  H  R  10596  the  basic  provision."^ 
of  the  GI  b.i;  of  rlL'ht.s.  it  bting  th»-' 
thou-'ht  at  that  time  of  many  supporters 
of  the  GI  bii:  of  rights,  that  by  this 
method  of  passage  in  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  a  House  bill  the  House 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
GI  bill,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives havin.g  been  denied,  up  to  this  point, 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  of  rights  bill.  I  personally  think 
that  the  cold  war  GI  bill  of  rights  Is  the 
most  important  legislation  directly  af- 
fecting veterans  that  could  come  before 
the  86th  Congress  either  last  year  or 
this  year,  and  the  most  important  vet- 
eran's legislation  since  the  Korean  GI 
bill  was  passed  years  ago. 

The  cold  war  GI  biU  embodies  two 
principal  areas  of  assistance  and  respon- 
.>ibi;ity  to  veterans  who  have  served  our 
Nation  well  in  the  past,  to  those  now 
serving  in  the  cold  war.  and  to  those  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  serve  during  the 
period  of  compulsory  military  service. 

The  first  section  provides  for  addi- 
tional payments  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  State  homes  for  care  of  disabled 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines. 
This  increase  is  made  necessary  by  rising 
casts  of  living  and  the  proposed  increase, 
from  $700  to  $912.50  a  year,  is  a  modest 
one. 

There  is  a  total  of  33  State  homes 
located  In  28  States  In  which  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Is  currently  mak- 
ing contributions.  Existing  law  limits 
the  amount  any  State  may  be  paid  to 
a  sum  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  each  veteran. 

I:  is  in  keeping  with  our  American 
tradition  with  precedent  dating  back  to 
1636.  when  the  Plymouth  Colony  passed 
a  resolution  that — 

Any  soldier  injured  In  the  defense  of  the 
colony  shall  be  maintained  competently  by 
tbe  colony  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

It  is  a  tradition  which  the  Congress 
has  since  adopted  and  followed  in  behalf 
of  those  who  maintained  America's  lib- 
erty through  all  conflicts. 

The  second  section  of  the  proposal  is 
identical  to  the  Cold  War  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  which  the 
Senate  passed  last  July  21.  1959,  by  a 
vote  of  57  to  3 1 .  Although  almost  a  year 
has  passed,  this  educational  bill,  which 
is  of  tremendous  importance  to  millions 
of  veterans  and  their  families,  as  well 
as  to  the  eflfort  to  develop  the  brain- 
power of  America,  has  not  yet  been  given 
the  chance  for  con'^ideration  by  the  full 
membership  of  the  House.  In  view  of 
the  expressed  intere.st  of  many  House 
Members  in  pa.ssage  of  this  far-reaching 
propo.'ial.  we  are  hopeful  that  once  the 
Senate  again  approves  it  that  it  will  be 
given  a  run  in  the  House. 

It  provides  for  educational  readjust- 
ment for  the  4V4  million  veterans  of  the 
post-Korean  cold  war — from  JanuaiT  31, 
1955.  termination  date  of  such  training 
under  the  Korean  GI  bill,  to  July  1,  1963. 
date  of  tcrmij-.ation  of  the  draft — who 
served  for  longer  than  6  months  at  a 
rate  of  1  ^2  days  of  schooling  for  each  1 
day  of   service,   not   to  exceed   3   years' 


fichoohng.  at  a  payment  of  $110  monthly 
for  single  veterans  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$165  per  month  for  a  married  veteran 
with  two  children.  It  also  provides  for 
euarantefd  home  and  farm  loans,  and 
fnr  vo<ati<inal  n-habilitation  for  di.sabled 
veterans. 

All  of  us  in  the  Senate  realize  fully 
that  the  cold  war  is  costing  America  a 
great  deal — a  great  deal  in  years  from 
the  lives  of  our  young  men  and  in  dol- 
lars from  every  citizen.  Of  our  $80- 
billion  budget,  57  percent  goes  for  na- 
tional defense—  Defense  Department, 
foreign  aid,  atomic  power.  Education 
and  other  readjustment  benefits  for  cold 
war  veterans  would  be  a  self-liquidating 
investment  of  less  than  one-half  of  1 
F>ercent  of  cold  war  costs. 

Some  people  call  our  ex-servicemen 
of  today  peacetime  veterans.  I  believe 
this  Is  in  error  t)ecause  they  are  really 
"cold  war"  veterans.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  cold  war.  which  Khrushchev  recent- 
ly redeclared,  many  of  them  would  not 
be  veterans  t>ecau.se  there  would  not  be 
any  compulsory  military  service. 

After  a  man  spends  several  years  of 
his  life  in  the  cold  war  defen.se  of  his 
country,  we  are  making  a  mistake, 
morally  and  economically,  if  we  do  not 
extend  him  an  opportunity  for  higher 
education  and  other  readjustment  as- 
sistance. This  does  not  mean  that  the 
cold  war  veterans'  service  is  as  hazard- 
ous or  difficult  as  we  faced  in  wartime, 
but  the  pjroposed  benefits  are  scaled 
down  with  that  factor  in  mind. 

I  believe  we  should  pa.ss  H.R.  10596 
and  establish  the  Cold  War  Veterans 
Education  Act  because — 

Rrst.  It  is  an  act  of  justice.  Only  45 
percent  of  our  young  men  serve  mili- 
tarily under  the  present  operation  of  the 
draft  law 

Second.  It  will  open  education  and 
on-the-job  training  assistance  to  some  4 
million  young  men  who  honorably  serve 
their  coimtry  during  the  period  of  the 
military  draft. 

Third.  It  will  help  develop  the  brain- 
power of  our  Nation — our  most  neglected 
national  asset — by  producing  many  of 
the  additional  doctors,  teachers,  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  others  whose  services 
are  critically  needed.  The  original  GI 
bill  educated  183,000  doctors,  nurses,  and 
medical  technicians;  113,000  physical 
and  research  scientists;  450,000  engi- 
neers; and  230  000  school  teachers. 

Fourth.  It  will  be  a  soimd.  self-liqui- 
dating investment,  for  such  training  will 
so  greatly  raise  veterans'  earning  power 
that  their  increased  Income  taxes  will 
more  than  pay  the  costs  of  the  propram 
within  a  few  years. 

Fifth.  It  will  equip  the  breadwinners 
of  over  2  million  American  families  to 
provide  a  better  living  and  to  t)ecome 
more  productive  and  useful  citizens. 

Extending  educational  and  other  re- 
adjustment benefits  to  cold  war  veterans 
is  an  act  of  justice  and  a  sound  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  this  mat- 
ter up  with  leaders  in  the  House,  and 
I  have  been  advised  that  on  the  ob- 
jection of  even  one  Member  of  the  House 
the  bill  would  have  to  go  to  the  Rules 
Committee.  We  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  so  much  essential  proposed  leg- 
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islation  that  has  been  referred  to  the 
Rules  Committee  In  the  House.  We 
know  that  the  chairman  of  the  Veterarus' 
Affairs  Committee  ha.s  told  t?roui)s  that 
he  will  send  the  bill  U)  the  Ru!e.<^  Com- 
mittee. I  have  checked  with  experienced 
Members  of  the  House  on  the  probable 
course  of  the  bill  in  that  committ^-e  In 
order  not  to  jeopardi/r  the  House  bill,  I 
shall  accept  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan,  so 
as  not  to  jeopardize  this  very  meritorious 
bill  for  payments  to  State  \etfran>;' 
homes,  but  I  accept  it  with  the  hope  th.at 
the  members  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  can  be  jarred  loose  from 
the  cold  war  GI  bill,  and  that  Congress 
will  have  an  opportunity  after  our  re- 
turn Auga'-t  8.  and  before  adjournment, 
to  vote  on  the  GI  cold  war  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  some 
of  the  many  requests  that  were  sent  to 
me  by  spokesmen  of  Michigan  and  na- 
tional veterans'  groups  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  I  do  exactly  what  we 
propose  to  do. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  1 

Batpobt.  Mich  ,  June  20,  1960. 
U  3.  Sknatok  Philip  A    Ha«t, 
Senafe  Officf  Building, 
Washinffton,    D.C.: 

Favorable  to  vote  H.R  10596  and  S.  1138; 
however,  urge  you  to  move  on  Senate  floor  to 
separate  the  two  bills  so  as  not  to  defeat 
HR   10598. 

Bernic*  C  McLxisH, 
Vice  chairman,  Amerxcan   Legion  Na- 
tional Legislative  Commission. 


EhcTRorr.  Mich..  June  20.  1960. 
Senator  Philip  Hart. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,    D.C.: 

Urge  your  acceptance  of  House  bill 
10596  which  would  Increase  Federal 
matching  fund  for  veterans  and  soldiers 
homes  but  feel  that  Senate  bill  No.  1138 
should  not  be  attached.  We  are  not  opposed 
to  provisions  of  Senate  bill  1138 
but  are  very  concerned  with  the  passage  of 
House  bill  10596  In  order  that  we 
can  better  aid  our  older  veterans  In  homes 
such  as  a  Michigan  veterans'  facility.  Grand 
Raplde. 

Andrxw  J.  Skxnder, 
Department  CommandCT,  AMVETS. 


DETRorr,  Mich.,  June  22,  1960. 
Hon    Philip  Hart. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.    D.C.: 

Please  exert  every  means  to  separate  H.R 
10596  from  S.  1138  and  press  for  the  subse- 
quent passage  of  HR  10596  substantially 
benefiting  Michigan. 

DOOOLAS  H    McGakritt, 
Commander,  Disabled  American  Veterans. 


Washington.  D.C,  June  24.  I960. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Ha«t, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.    DC 

Our  national  organization  with  Mitv*  de- 
partments In  47  States  earnestly  Bollelt8  yovir 
support  of  an  amendment  to  H.R  10596  to 
remove  the  educational  provisions  which  are 
endangering  the  passage  of  this  needed  leg- 
islation. 

Re«p>ectfully, 

F    B    Taylor. 
Executive   Secretary.   National    Execu- 
tive Legislative  Committee,  Veterans 
of  World   War  I  of  the   U.S.A.,  Inc. 


V,AS)!iNGTON.  D  C,  June  24.  1960. 
Hon.  Philip  A  Hart. 
US  Senate. 
Washington.  DC: 

Urge  your  support  of  amendment  that  will 
be  offered  to  eliminate  section  2  of  H  R 
10596  Section  2,  as  now  contj^iir.ed  in  the 
bill,  endangers  acceptance  of  program  aid- 
ing State  soldiers'  homes.  Since  peacetime 
veterans  education  bill  has  previously  passed 
Senate  and  is  now  under  study  by  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  staff  1  and  Is  ntit 
germane  to  the  soldiers'  home  propfjsai  1  it 
appears  that  further  action  by  Senate  Is  u^- 
appropriate. 

Miles  D  Kinnedt, 
Legislature  Director, 
the  American  Legion 


Washington  DC,  June  24,  1960. 
Senator  Philip  A  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  strongly  endorses  both  In- 
creased Federal  aid  to  State  homes  for  sup- 
port of  disabled  veterans  and  education  and 
training  benefits  for  veterans  who  have 
served  In  Armed  Forces  since  end  of  Korean 
conflict  as  contained  In  H.R.  10596.  It  Is 
noted  Senate  has  already  approved  educa- 
tion and  training  benefits  for  post-Korean 
conflict  veterans  when  It  approved  S.  1138. 
If  It  develops  that  H.R  10596  In  Its  present 
form  win  endanger  passage  of  either  of  these 
proposals,  the  VJ.W.  urges  your  assistance 
and  support  of  floor  action  to  separate  these 
two  proposals  and  consider  each  on  Its  own 
merits,  both  of  which  have  overwhelming 
approval  of  the  V.F  W 

Francis  W   Stover. 
Director,    National     Legi.'^lative     Sen-ice, 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

States. 

Mr.  YAR30R0UGH  1  have  talked  to 
some  of  these  veterans'  groups,  par- 
ticularly the  VFW.  which  in  its  great 
national  convention  in  Los  Angeles  in 
August  of  last  year  unanimously  en- 
dorsed the  GI  bill.  It  is  only  because  of 
the  situation  in  the  House  that  we  have 
agreed  with  the  veterans'  organizations, 
and  to  the  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  and  ac- 
cept the  amendment  that  has  been 
tendered.  In  so  accepting  the  amend- 
ment and  in  deleting  the  cold  war  bill  a.*; 
an  amendment  on  the  State  vet^'rans 
home  bill,  we  are  in  no  wise  withdrawing 
from  the  fight  on  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 
but  will  press  it  even  harder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  a."^  to  read 
"An  act  to  amend  section  200  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940  to  permit  the  establishment  of  cer- 
tain facts  by  a  declaration  under  ix^n- 
alty  of  perjur>'  in  lieu  of  an  affidavit,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  \^as 
agreed  to, 


ERROR  IN  NEWSPAPER  REPORTING 
OF  EVENTS  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  during  most  of  the  time  I  have 
been  m  what  is  called  public  life  I  have 
been  constantly  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
that  when  new.t  occu.''s  which  pertain.'^  to 
South  Dakota  it  has  frequently  been  at- 
tiibuted  to  North  Dakota  However,  to- 
aay.  when  North  Dakota  is  very  much 
in  the  news,  I  am  amused  by  a  nian- 
bites-GOg  news  story  earned  m  the 
Washington  Post  of  today  in  36  point 
type  across  3  columns,  m  2  lines,  stating; 
Davis  Holds  Slim  Lead  in  South  Dakota 
Race  " 

Since  this  is  a  rather  historic  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  South  Dakota  has 
arrived  at  the  consciousness  of  headline 
writers,  I  thought  it  should  be  preserved 
for  posterity. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  refers  to  a 
story  in  today's  Washington  Post  When 
I  picked  up  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  I  read  to  my  great  joy  that  one 
of  my  bills  was  passed  last  evening. 
However,  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Post  there  appeared  an  editorial  blasting 
the  bill  and  my  part  m  it  Tlie  edito- 
rial said  that  the  bill  had  been  consid- 
ered hastily  in  the  Senate.  This  must 
have  been  a  phantom  of  the  imagina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  editorial  writer 
since  the  bill  was  not  debated  at  all  m 
the  Senate.  I  thought  I  would  call  that 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator.  I  would 
have  been  delighted  if  the  account  of  the 
passage  of  my  rather  modest  wiretap  bill 
had  been  more  accurate 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  My  ref- 
ence  was  a  little  facetious  because  it 
gives  us  a  little  balm  for  some  past 
wounds,  that  North  Dakota  should  now 
be  referred  to  as  South  Dakota,  and 
this  will  be  heralded  with  Uttle  glee  m 
South  Dakota 

Mr.  KEATLNG  The  Senator's  face- 
tiousness  is  exceeded  only  by  my  own. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF  1960 

Mr   SMATHI-JiS  obtained  the  f^oor 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Pre.si- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  in  his  characteristically 
courteous  manner,  has  agreed  that  when 
unanimous  consent  is  asked  to  have  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  highway  bill,  he  will  yield  for  that 
purpose,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
Will  not  lose  the  floor. 

I  desire  Senators  to  know  that  it  is 
anticipated  that  we  will  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  the  highway  bill 
.shortly  and  that  we  expect  to  have  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Therefore.  Senators  who  may  be  prepar- 
ing for  evening  engagements  are  in- 
foi-med  that  their  presence  will  be  de- 
sired when  the  riu^cussion  on  that  bill  has 
been  complet^-d 

Mr  CHAVEZ  Mr  President.  1  ask 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  House  bill  10495.  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1962   and   1963   for  the  construction   of 
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highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Thi=  bin,  Mr.  President,  ha3  been  under 
consideration  for  some  time  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  handles  public  hichway  leeisiatlon 
is  the  Senator  from  Michigan  rMr 
McNam.ahaI.  a  lot  of  worlc  was  devoted 
to  the  bill  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  by  the  subcommittee 
itself  In  addition,  work  was  done  by 
the  full  committee  at  the  time  it  was 
being  prepared  prior  to  beins?  reported 
Hence,  I  yield  the  rest  of  mv  time  to  the 
Senator    from    Michigan     iMr     McN'^- 

M  >.R\     . 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
at  this  time  in  order  that  we  miL'ht  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr  KERR.  Doe.s  the  Senator  think 
there  are  enough  Republicans  here  to 
have  the  yeas  and   .nays  order^^d'' 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  r.^-^-d 
to  Rive  some  wamint:  to  t.h^^m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th^- 
Parliamentarian  advs.sps  'ha'  i\.r  bill 
has  no:  yet  been  laid  b«^fore  trie  Senate, 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
informatior.  of  the  Senate 

The  Legismttve  Clerk.  A  bill  I'H.R. 
10495'  t.j  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  f..scal  years  1962  and  1963  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Th.>  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  blip 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  Nt  con.^ider  the  bi!!. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr  President.  I  aik  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H  R    10495. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s  Ui.  :>• 
objection  '  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  McNAMARA  Mr  President.  H  R 
10495  continues  the  regular  Federal-aid 
hitrhway  program  for  the  A-B-C  sys- 
tems fur  an  additioxial  2-yedr  period, 
fiscal  years  19G2  and  1963.  under  the 
same  basic  pattern  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed for  a  number  of  years.  It  al.sfi 
mcludes  authori7atlons  for  roads  an 
Federal  '..ands  and  reservations  for  the 
same  C-vct:-  period 

-•*.;■;  rizaiinn  nf  i.jndsfor  fiscal  years 
:Gi6-'  and  lytij  fur  tne  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary and  .secondary  highway  systems 
and  th^■lr  e.xt.'n.s. ons  within  urban  areas 
is  necessary  at  this  time  to  permit  con- 
sideration of  Federal  appropriations  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  to 
permit  States  to  prepare  their  programs 
and  make  the  necessary  financial  ar- 
rantjeHienUs  for  matching  the  PVdera: 
funds. 

In  addition  to  authori.''at!on  of  $925 
million  for  the  ree;u!ar  Federal -aid  high- 
'Aay  systems  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963,  the  bill  mcludes  an  addi- 
tional authoriziitinn  of  $100  million  for 
each  of  those  fi.scal  year.s  for  expendi- 
ture on  the  ABC  systems,  primarily 
for  u.se  m  labor  surplus  and  depressed 
areas  These  additional  funds  would 
be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  so- 
called  D-funds  authorized  in  the  Fed- 
eral-.\id  Highway  Act  of  1958.  These 
vands  would  be  apportioned  to  the 
States  under  the  same  formulas  as  for 
the  regular  A-B-C  funds,  and  could  be 
u.sed  by  the  States  on  either  of  the  three 
systems,  on  a  two-thirds  Federal  one- 
third  State  matching  basis.  The  funds 
would  be  u.sed  within  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  authorized. 

The  funds  authorized  for  the  various 
categories  of  highway  in  H  R.  10495  are 
as  follows: 

A-B-C  highways,  $925  million  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963. 


Add.UuLal  D-iimds  for  the  A-B-C 
iuK^.v^aj^,  SlOO  mflUon  for  each  of  fiscal 
yeais  1962  and  1963, 

P<ire.st  hu'hways.  $33  million  for  each 
A  fi-sra^  year-,  1962  and  1963. 

Purest  development  roads  and  trails. 
$35  miihun  f  >r  :i.->cal  year  19C2  and  $4(1 
mil.ion  fur  fl.sca;  year  1963 

Park  roads  and  trails.  $18  milhon  for 
eacri  of  fiscal  years  1962  and  li>63 

Parkways,  $16  miUiun  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1962  and  1963. 

Roads  on  Indian  reservations  $12 
million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1962  and 
1963 

Public  lands  highways,  $3  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1962  and   1963 

A.S  reported  by  the  committee.  H  R. 
10495  amends  the  sliding  scale  for  Fed- 
eral participation  in  public  land  State.". 
to  Include  both  reserve  and  unreserved 
public  domain  lands  and  nontaxable 
Indian  lands.  Individual  and  tribal,  ex- 
clusive of  national  forests  and  national 
parks  and  monuments.  Instead  of  only 
unappropriated  and  unreserved  public 
lands  and  nontaxable  Indian  lands. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  an  Increase  in 
the  mileage  of  the  designated  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways by  300  miles,  from  41  000  to  41,300 
miles,  with  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
additional  300  miles  to  be  included  In 
the  estimates  of  cost  of  completing  the 
Interstate  System.  This  Increase  in 
mileage  is  added  to  permit  designations 
on  the  Interstate  In  the  new  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  bill  also  Includes  additional  minor 
amendments  and  certain  technical  and 
clarifying  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
tables  of  apportionment  to  the  States 
shown  on  pages  4  and  5  of  the  commit- 
tee report  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  l£  so  ordered. 


ApproxtmaU  apporttonmerU  of  $925,000,000  oj  Federal-aid  primary,  gecnrulary,  and  urban  hi^fhway  fundt  for  fiscal  years  loni  and  1963 

'pursuant  lo  H.R.  10405  ' 


[MlUlona  of  doUan] 


State 


Total. 


AHt)«m» 

Aliska 

Arizona .„_ 

ArlCiinsas 

Ctlifomta 

Colorwln 

Connecticut 

Delaware „ 

rtorfcia 

0«or?ia 

>r»waH 

Idaho 

niinoU 

Indiana 

loiro 

Kansas „ „. 

Kanfioky.. 

Ivmisiana.     . 

.Maine I" 

^far\!.'ln<l 

Ma.-wvrhtisetts 

Midi  rin    1,^2 

MUii:-sf)ta.     _ 

Mlwoorl "'" 


Apportionment 


Primary 


416.3 


8.4 

22.1 

6l0 

6.4 

10.0 

7,4 

2.7 

2.1 

6.5 

8.7 

2.1 

4.7 

15.5 

8,6 

8.3 

8.2 

7.3 

6.2 

3.2 

3.7 

&8 

1X4 

10.4 

ft.t 

11,1 


Seeondary 


277,5 


Urban 


231,2 


6.5 

3,0 

14.8 

.1 

4,0 

.» 

5.2 

1.3 

9,8 

20.5 

5.0 

1,9 

1,4 

4.5 

1.4 

.4 

4,2 

4.1 

7.5 

3.4 

1,4 

.7 

3  3 

.4 

8.4 

16.1 

6.6 

&5 

6.0 

2.8 

6.5 

2.2 

6.1 

2.4 

4.4 

3.4 

2.3 

1.0 

2.3 

3.8 

2.0 

8.6 

7.6 

10.7 

7.3 

3.8 

5.0 

1,3 

7.5 

5,7 

Total 


925.0 


17,8 

37,0 

10.9 

12.9 

48.3 

14,3 

8.<i 

3.C 

14.8 

20.6 

4.2 

8.4 

40,0 

21.7 

18.0 

17.9 

15.  S 

14.0 

6.6 

9.8 

16,8 

30,7 

21.5 

14.1 

34.3 


Stats 


Mont.ina 

Nebraaka 

.Vevada 

.Sew  Hampafalra 

.New  Ji-nvy.. __ 

Now  .Mexico _. 

N'ew  York    

.North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orfgon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island ^ 

South  Carolina 

.otolith  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Vhrtnla. 

VV'iseonsin 

Wvoraing 

District  of  Cohimbi* 

!'ucrt<j  Rifn. 


AppVtteuXMOt 


Prtmary 


7.7 
7.6 
4.6 
2.1 
5.5 
6.5 
19  ,■? 
i.9 
5.4 
14.1 
8,4 
6.6 
16.9 
Zl 
6.5 
5.« 
8.5 
28.  0 
4.6 
Zl 
7.6 
6.5 
4.4 
8.3 
6.0 
XI 
X2 


i.3 

5.4 

XI 
1.4 
1.9 
4.5 
7.6 
ik6 
3.9 
«.  5 
ft.1 
4.6 
X8 
1.4 
«.» 
4.2 
6.7 
16.7 
XO 
1.4 
6.0 
4.4 
Xf 
6.5 
X3 
1.3 
Z3 


Urb«n 


10 

to. 
a. 

n. 

2, 

1. 

17. 


.s 

1.3 

.3 

6 

I 

.8 

.8 

,0 

.4 

,3 

,6 

.8 

.4 

1.6 

1.6 

.4 

X4 

11.1 

1.0 

.3 

X6 

X5 

1.8 

4.5 

.3 

zn 

1.9 


Total 


1X6 
14.3 

7,9 

4.1 
17.5 
11.6 
87.7 
21,5 

U.7 
38  9 
17,0 
13,0 
43.8 

8.  I 
11.6 
ia4 
IS,  6 
5Z8 

xe 

X8 
17. 2 
14.4 

9,8 

ao.3 

8,6 

fi.  4 
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Approrimalf  apport\(mmeiit  oj  tpixni  $100  million  of  Pederal-avi  pr-iv.arv,  secondary,  and  urban  kifhtroh  fun^is  for  jix.a'.   pra-s 

ajid  19t:S  punuuiU  to  U.U.  lO^BO 


lTho»iaands  of  dr.llara; 

ftite 

I'rlJiarT    ' 

tUO.UUO 

I 
State 

1 
T'lmarv 

.'^eo>)n<iarv 

T'rh.ftn 

Total 

i.tunjno) 

AteteBk 

AlMka 

Aritona    ■ . 

•16 

Z4U 

6S3 

700 

1079 

808 

2»6 

22S 

707 

1,063 

228 

fi06 

i,aM 

1,0«8 

uon 

1.011 
780 
671 
XSl 
406 
<B0 

1.133 

757 

1.218 

839 

716 
1,614 
445 
660 
1,066 
636 
150 
150 
462 
818 
ISO 
359 
914 
723 
753 
711 
671 
488 
263 
248 
21 S 
823 
802 
641 
«24 
579 

338 
8 

86 

141 

2.236 

209 

487 

62 
461 
366 

85 

48 
1.788 

eoa 

200 

3se 

961 
105 

4r 

1.047 

1,170 

460 

130 

619 

SB 

1,861 
4,036 
1,196 
1.  410 
5.380 
1,553 
932 
427 
1.620 
2.246 
460 
915 
4.387 
ZS73 
Z073 
1.958 
1.731 
1,828 
709 
1,0S« 
1,842 
X349 
Z344 
1.637 
2.658 
1,477 

Nebraska 

Nerada 

New  riampdilre 

.New  Jersey .          

.Scv>  .\Uiioo _„ ._ 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklnboma                   

828 
508 

225 
603 
716 

ZUO 

1,0)6 
585 

1,S87 
922 
716 

1,804 

as8 

«t 

632 
990 

Z73S 
504 
225 
KM 
717 
478 

1,018 
841 
225 
237 

888 

MO 
180 

206 
4*2 
103 

936 
430 
181 
«Bi 

SOS 

1.074 
ISO 
400 
456 
732 

1,831 
334 
150 
(S2 
478 
420 
710 
367 
180 
24$ 

147 
19 
74 

1.101 

83 

XS61 

323 

42 

1,455 

275 

'MXi 

1.904 

180 

173 

48 

864 

1,205 

107 

38 

392 

879 

164 

492 

27 

217 

216 

1,560 
867 
448 

A rkftnaaa                ....   .... .. 

1.910 

C«iifcrala 

Ootorada    —       — . 

CamMcticut 

I>el!»wara —— 

Klorlda            .- 

1  291 
n.3(M 
Z34S 
1,057 
3.823 

( ieorria _ 

HawmU _ _ 

Idaho                            .  

1.860 

Orejrnn             .        ..... 

1,420 

PennrvlTftnla 

4.7S2 

nilnoli 

Indtena 

I  iwa 

Rhcle  Island 

585 

South  Dakota. 

1.2fi4 
1.137 

Kentucky  _._ ■■■  — 

Maine 

MarytaBd                            

Miehigw .iiimnii~n!-i 

MtnnaaoU 

MI^^Mppt 

Tennessee 

zoae 

Texas.- 

Utah 

\7«0 
948 

Vennoat — 

Virginia. — 

414 

1,878 

Wiiotiington 

West  Virginia. _ — 

Wiaoonsiii 

Wyoming - 

District  of  Columbia 

1,578 

1.062 

Z2I7 

835 

**-'*-^          

I'uerto  RIon             

701 

Mr  McNAM.'M-L^  Mr  Presid.nt, 
;he'<'  apporl;onment.s  are  approximate 
and  may  be  ,'^Mbf'rt  to  chan^'P  neK^cssi- 
talrd  by  nf*-  population  f.crurcs 

Mr.  Prui..d'.;Ul.  Liie  {  runary  and  sec- 
ondary In^-hways,  and  then  extensions 
within  urban  ai  t  as.  arr  the  nxjsl  impor- 
tant ruad.~  111  ou:  Nation  \n  thr  develop- 
ment of  our  economy  Thp,se  muds  com- 
prise almost  800.000  miles  and  px»»'nd 
into  every  county  in  the  United  States. 
They  now  carry  about  48  percent  of  all 
the  highway  traffic  in  the  Nation,  and 
this  is  expected  to  praclicaily  double  in 
the  next  10  years  In  addition  to  being 
our  far.'n-to-markrt  and  rural  roads, 
they  have  an  irinH>rt;i.nl  fuTiCtion  as 
feeder  road.-^  f(T  the  Inter'aate  System 

H.R.  10495  continues  and  canies  for- 
ward important  highway  programs  over 
the  entire  country,  in  our  national  for- 
ests, our  national  parks,  and  on  the  pub- 
Uc  domam.  These  highways  are  imixjr- 
tKit  to  our  economy,  the  development  of 
otrr  Nation,  and  accommodating  the  ve- 
hicle traffic  needs  of  our  citizens. 

Mr  BARIXETT  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yidd' 

Mr  McNAMAliA.  I  s-hall  bf^  f.appv  to 
yield   to  my   distiiuiuished   rr>',:»'!i.u'^ 

If  the  Scnato!'  will  wuhliolG  h..s  re- 
que.st  for  a  moment.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unajumo  i.s  co!is<^nt  that  t;)':'  committee 
amendments  be  considered  <  n  b.oc  and 
that  the  bill  a,-:  thus  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  new  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment 

The  Pli£SIL)INO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
r>biPction  to  tlie  i truest''  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  th^"  committee  amend- 
ments are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  as  rt<5ursted 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  after  line  6.  to  Inaert: 
"ADDITION  AL   Ai-rn''p,:7AT:"  .V   or   appt,    pp. i a tton 

or      rnJMLAL-iUD      PRIMAaT,      8mX)VtlM«T.      akd 
TTRBAN    rT'^NTW 

"Sec  3.  (a)  Amount  *Jf»  ArptiRT^ON- 
MXTTT  —  For  the  purf>u»e  uf  cajrylng  out  the 
provisions  of  title   23   of    the   United    Stiites 


Code,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Highway  Trurt  Fund 
the  sum  of  $100,000,000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  19C2.  and  the  sum  oX  $100.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscaJ  year  ending  June  30, 
1963,  In  addition  to  any  other  sums  author- 
ized for  such  flscal  years.  The  sum  herein 
authorized  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962.  shall  be  apportioned:  (A)  45  per 
centum  for  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary highway  system.  (B)  30  per  centum  for 
projects  on  the  Federal -aid  secondary  high- 
way system,  and  (C)  25  per  centum  for  proj- 
ects on  extensions  of  these  systems  within 
urban  areas,  ajnong  the  several  States,  Im- 
mediately upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
the  sum  herein  authorized  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1963.  shall  be  apportioned 
on  the  same  percentage  basis,  among  the 
several  States  not  later  than  August  1,  1961, 
In  the  manner  now  provided  by  law  and 
in  accordance  with  the  formulas  set  forth 
In  section  104(b)  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code, 

"(b)  AvAiLABiLrrr  for  ExPEKDrrmu:. — The 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  In 
section  3(a)  herein  for  the  fi.scal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1962.  shall  be  avaUable  for 
expenditure  pursuant  to  contracts  awarded 
or  wjrk  commenced  by  the  State  highway 
departments  prior  to  January  1,  1961,  for 
completion  of  construction  prior  to  January 
1.  1962.  and  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  In  section  3(a)  herein  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963.  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts awarded  or  work  comm^iced  by  the 
State  highway  departments  prior  to  January 
1,  1962,  for  completion  of  construction  prior 
to  January  1.  1963,  subject  to  delays  caused 
by  circumstances  and  conditions  beyond  the 
control  of.  and  without  the  fault  of  any  con- 
tractor on  such  contract* ,  and  delays  created 
by  act*  of  God.  Any  amounts  appcjrtloned 
;o  a  State  under  pr'vLsions  of  this  section 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  UJfi2 
remaining  unexpended  on  Janu.'iry  1,  1961, 
shall  lapse  Provided,  That  sicli  funds  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  exjx  nded  wnen 
covered  by  contracts  awarded  or  wurli  com- 
menced prior  to  January  1,  19C1,  ancJ  on 
account  of  which  formal  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  are  entered  Into 
prior  to  Pebriiftry  1.  19T  for  specific  proj- 
ects. Any  Rmoui,tp  ap[x3rti oned  to  a  State 
\Uider  ;  :  ■  :  .  jtik  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal 
year  en;l;ng  J  ;ne  30,  1P63,  remalnlnp  u:,- 
expended  on  January  1.  1962.  shall  lafise 
Proiided,  That  such  funds  shr/w   be  dc-eraed 


to  have  been  expended  when  covered  by  con- 
tracts awarded  or  work  commenced  prior  U'> 
January  1,  1962.  and  on  account  of  »}.:ch 
formal  agreements  with  the  Secret,'. ry  of 
Conunerce  are  entered  into  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary  1,   1962,  for  specific   projects 

"(C)  Expenditure  Without  Limitatics  a.s 
TO  Ststems. — Tlie  sums  apportioned  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  for  expend i- 
tiu-e  for  projects  on  the  primary  or  sec- 
ondary Federal -aid  systems.  Including  ex- 
tensions of  these  systems  within  urban  areas, 
without  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  any 
class  of  funds,  primary,  secondary,  or  urban, 
apportioned  for   projects  on   any  system, 

"(d)  Fkoekal  Share, -^ The  Federal  share 
payable  on  account  of  any  project  provided 
for  by  ftmds  made  available  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  exceed  66^/3 
per  centum  of  the  total  cost  thereof  plus.  In 
any  State  containing  nontaxable  Indian 
lands  individual  and  tribal,  and  public  do- 
main lands  (both  reserved  and  unreserved) 
exclusive  of  national  forests  and  national 
parks  and  monuments,  exceeding  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  area  of  all  lands 
therein,  a  percentage  of  the  remaining  33  Va 
per  centum  of  such  cost  equal  to  the  per- 
centage that  the  area  of  such  lands  In  such 
State  of  its  total  area:  Provided.  That  such 
Federal  share  payable  on  any  project  in  any 
State  shall  not  exceed  95  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  such  project. 

"(e)  CohTTEACT  AcTHOHiTT. — .^pproval  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  any  project, 
on  account  of  which  the  Federal  sliare  Is 
Increased  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  a  contractual  obliga- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  Increase  in  the  Federsil  share, 
and  Its  expenditure  shall  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(f)  Declaration  or  Intent. — It  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  sums  authorized  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  supplementary 
to,  and  not  in  lieu  of.  any  other  sum  here- 
tofore or  herein  authorized  for  exjjendlttire 
on  the  FederrU-aid  primary  or  seccndary 
systems.  Including  extensions  of  these  sys- 
tems within  urban  areas,  and  15  made  avail- 
able to  enable  and  encourage  the  States  to 
use  such  funds  for  the  construction  of  high- 
way projects  In  labor  surplus  areas,  and  on 
those  projects  of  greater  need  " 

On  page  6,  after  line  22,  to  Insert : 

FEDFEAL-AID      PARTlriPATION       IN      P'El-IC       L' NO 
blATES 

.-t.c    4,  That    secUon    120i&»    of   taUe    23. 
United   States  Code   Ls  herebv    amenaec:    ij- 
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striding  out  'Unappronrlateti  and  unreserved 
public  lands  and  nont<oca,tile  Ir.dltin  lands, 
ir.div.dual  and  tribal'  and  InserUng  In  lieu 
thereof  nontaxable  Indian  iands.  Individual 
and  tribal,  and  public  domain  lands  (both 
reserved  and  unreserved'  exclusive  of  na- 
tional forests  and  nationftl  parks  lUid  mon  i- 
ments  '  ■' 

On  page  7    a:'*er  ..:.e  5    *  >  :;:sert: 
Sec.   5    The   first    sen-e.-.-p   •  ,1   section    103 
(di   of  title  23    United  Suites  C   de    l.s  hereby 
amended  to  read  ,a^  f  lUo-*-? 

■■   The    Interstate    System    shall    be   desig- 
nated within  the  United  States  and  It  shall 
not   exceed    forty-one    thousand    three   hun- 
dred milf-s  in  total  extent" 
After  '.me  10.  *c,  insert 

PAYMrNTS    ON     TEDERAL-.^ID     PROJECTS    UNDER- 
^  TAKEN     BY     A     FEDERAL     AGENCY 

"Src  6  (ai  That  chapter  1  of  Utle  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serti:,g  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  a& 

foil  .'Ws  : 

"'§132  Paymer.s  ,n  Federal-aid  projects 
undertitken  by  a  Federal  agency 
Where  a  propoeed  Federal-aid  project  is 
to  be  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  between  a  State  and 
such  Feder^U  a^^ency  and  the  State  makes 
a  dep'<5it  with  .-r  payment  to  such  Federal 
agency  as  may  be  required  In  fulflllment  of 
the  State's  obligation  under  such  agreement 
for  the  work  undertaken  or  to  be  under- 
taken by  such  Federal  agency,  the  Secretary, 
upon  execution  of  a  project  agreement  with 
such  State  for  the  proposed  Federal-aid  proj- 
ect, may  reimburse  the  State  out  of  the 
appropriate  appropriations  the  estimated 
Federal  share  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  of  the  State's  obligation  so  deposited  or 
paid  by  such  State.  Upon  completion  of 
such  project  and  its  acceptance  by  the  Sec- 
retary, an  adjustment  shall  be  made  in  such 
Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  such 
project  based  on  the  final  cost  thereof.  Any 
sums  reimbursed  to  the  State  under  this 
section  which  may  be  in  excess  of  the  Fed- 
eral pro  rata  share  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title  of  the  State's  share  of  the  cost 
as  set  forth  In  the  approved  final  voucher 
submitted  by  the  State  shall  be  recovered 
and  credited  to  the  same  class  of  funds  from 
which  the  Federal  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion was  made 

"(bi    The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"  '132    Payments  on  Federal-aid  projects  un- 
dertaken by  a  Federal  agency.'  " 
On  page  8.  after  line  16,  to  insert: 

"APPROACH   ROADS    TO   FERHY   FACILnTES 

'Sec  7  (a)  Section  129  of  tiUe  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  subsection: 

"•(ej  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  301  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may 
permit  Federal  participation  under  this  title 
in  the  construction  of  a  project  constituting 
an  approach  to  a  ferry,  whether  toll  or  free, 
the  route  of  which  has  been  approved  under 
section  103  'bi  or  (c)  of  this  title  as  a  part 
of  one  of  the  Federal-aid  systems  and  has  not 
been  designated  as  a  route  on  the  Interstate 
System  Such  ferry  may  be  either  publicly 
or  privately  owned  and  operated,  but  the 
operating  authority  and  the  amount  of  fares 
charged  for  passage  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  H  State  agency  or  official,  and  all  rev- 
enues derived  from  publicly  owned  or  oper- 
ated ferries  shall  be  applied  to  payment  of 
the  cost  of  construction  or  acquisition  there- 
O^jtocludlng  debt  service,  and  to  actual  and 
fliWWiury  c'jsts  of  operation,  maintenance, 
repair,  and  repl.icement 

"(b)  The  caption  of  section  129  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
a«  follows:  'Toll  Road,  Bridges.  Tunnels, 
and  Perries. '  " 


On  page  9    after  Une  14,  to  insert: 

REPAYMrNT    or    rEDERAL-AU)    FUNDS 

Sec  8  a.  The  amount  of  all  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  paid  on  account  of  those 
sections  of  Federal-aid  Interstate  Route  95 
in  the  St-ates  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  from 
a  point  In  the  vicinity  of  Farnhurst,  Dela- 
ware, V.  ,1  p.jint  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pro- 
\K>sea  Wn:'.-rT,arsh  Interchange  in  Baltimore 
Coun-y  Mary,  u'.d.  proposed  as  the  location 
for  a  toll  express  highway,  shall,  prior  to  the 
collection  of  tolls  thereon,  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
amount  so  repaid  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  appropriation  for  "Federal-Aid 
Highways  (Trust  Fund)",  At  the  time  of 
such  repayment,  the  Federal-aid  projects 
with  respect  to  which  such  funds  have  been 
repaid  and  any  other  Federal-aid  project 
located  on  such  sections  of  said  Interstate 
Route  and  programed  for  Federal -aid  par- 
ticipation shall  be  canceled  and  wlthdra'wn 
from  the  Federal -aid  highway  program. 
Any  amount  so  repaid,  together  with  the 
unpaid  balance  of  any  amount  programed 
for  expenditure  on  any  such  project,  shall 
be  credited  to  the  unprogramed  balance  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  of  the  same  class 
last  apportioned  to  the  States,  respectively. 
The  amount  so  credited  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  or  supplemented. 

"(b)  Upon  the  repayment  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  and  the  cancellation  and 
withdrawal  from  the  Federal -aid  highway 
program  of  all  projects  on  said  sections  of 
Federal-aid  Interstate  Route  95,  as  provided 
m  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  such  sec- 
tions of  said  route  shall  become  and  be  free 
of  any  and  all  restrictions  contained  In  title 
23.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended  or  sup- 
plemented, or  in  any  regulation  thereunder, 
with  respect  to  the  imposition  and  collec- 
tion of  tolls  or  other  charges  thereon  or  for 
the  use  thereof." 

On  page  10.  at  the  beginning  of  line  23, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "8"  to 
"9".  and  on  page  11.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
11.  to  change  the  section  number  from  "4" 
to  "10". 

Mr.  McNAMAPLA  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

(Mr.   B.^RTLETTl  , 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  desire  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Michman  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee  for  bringing  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  which  will  give  more  and 
better  transportation  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion, the  population  of  which  is  increas- 
ing so  rapidly,  and  which  has  such  an 
urgent  need  for  more  and  better  high- 
ways. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  29  of  this 
year.  In  the  belief  that  an  up-to-date, 
realistic,  and.  in  fact,  long-overdue  re- 
vision should  be  madt-  to  the  formula 
regarding  public  land  State  matching 
of  Federal  funds  apportioned  und^-r  ibj- 
A-B-C  road  program,  Senators  Ander- 
son, Bible  Cannon,  Engle.  Grttcning, 
Jackson,  Macnuson,  Murray,  and  McGee 
joined  me  in  introducing  S,  3290,  The 
provision,s  of  that  measure  were  in- 
corporated by  the  committee  as  the 
amendment  to  H  R  10495  found  on  page 
6  of  the  reported  bill  under  "Federal- 
Aid  Participation  in  Public  Land  State.s." 
I  should  like  to  thank  the  member.s  of 
the  committee  for  their  endorsement  of 
the  proposed  revised  formula 

As  part  of  my  .-emarks,   I  a.sk  'anan;- 
mous  consent  thai  a  portion  of  the  com- 


mittee's  report  on  this  amendment  be 
included  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SLIDING  SCALE  RATIO  OF  FXDERAL-AID  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  PUBLIC  LANDS  STATES 

The  committee  approved  an  amendment 
to  H  R  10495  which  would  add  the  reserved 
lands  In  the  public  domain,  exclusive  of  na- 
tional forests,  national  parks,  and  national 
monuments,  to  the  lands  used  In  computing 
the  amount  ot  the  Federal  share  payable 
in  public  lands  States  for  Federal-aid  high- 
way projects  financed  with  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary, secondary,  or  urban  funds.  The 
amendment  would  not  be  applicable  to 
funds  apportioned  to  the  States  for  the 
Interstate  System 

The  Federal  Highway  Act  approved  No- 
vember 9.  1921,  provided  that  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  Federal-aid  proj- 
ects shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  construction,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  States  containing  unappropriated  and  un- 
reserved public  lands  and  nontaxable  In- 
dian lands,  the  Federal  share  is  Increased 
depending  upon  the  area  of  such  lands 
within  the  States 

This  amendment  would  result  In  increas- 
ing the  percentage  of  funds  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  affected  Fed- 
eral-aid projecu  In  the  13  public  lands 
States,  thus  decreasing  the  percentage  of 
funds  provided  by  these  States  The  com- 
mittee notes  that  the  Increase  would  be 
rather  small,  2  or  3  percent  or  less,  in  all  of 
the  States  except  Alaska.  Arizona.  Nevada, 
and  Utah  Its  principal  effect  would  be 
upon  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
highway  work  in  Alaska,  where  the  partici- 
pation of  Federal  funds  would  be  increased 
from  88.0©  percent  to  94  93  percent. 

The  original  provision  was  Included  In  the 
Federal  highway  laws  after  Inception  of  the 
Federal -aid  highway  program  when  It  be- 
came apparent  that  the  public  lands  States 
in  the  western  part  of  our  country  were  re- 
quired to  expend  large  sums  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  roads  cross- 
ing the  public  lands,  yet  the  large  areas 
of  such  Federal  lands  were  not  on  the  tax 
rolls  and  were  not  a  source  of  revenue  for 
the  States.  At  that  time  most  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  Eastern.  Southern,  and  Mid- 
western States  had  gone  Into  private  own- 
ership, had  been  Improved  and  developed 
and  were  on  the  tax  rolls  of  those  States, 
and  were  assUting  in  provision  of  funds 
to  match  Federal -aid  highway  funds  on  the 
required  50-50  basis. 

Under  the  present  public  lands  matching 
formula,  reserved  Federal  lands  are  not  in- 
cluded. These  reserved  lands  In  the  public 
lands  States  amount  to  millions  of  acres, 
none  of  which  are  on  the  State  tax  rolls! 
Most  of  these  reserved  lands  have  been  re- 
served since  1921  when  the  matching 
formula  was  established,  and  they  are  still 
being  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain 
for  many  purpoeea. 

Neither  the  existing  law  ncwr  the  proposed 
amendment  Includes  national  forests,  parks. 
and  monuments,  which  comprise  in  excess 
of  185  million  acres.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  landlord  of  this  vast  acreage 
and  has  Improved  the  property  by  building 
roads  into  and  through  such  area*  The 
Federal  Government  returns  25  percent  of 
the  receipts  from  the  national  forests  to  the 
States  containing  national  forest  land  for 
schools  and  roads  In  \9^9  the  amounts  re- 
tiirned  to  the  13  States  was  about  $25  mil- 
lion. 

Alaska  was  included  in  the  FVfleral-ald 
primary  and  secondary  highway  pn^Rrani,' 
for  the  first  time  In  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1966.  The  provision  of  an  iide- 
quate  transportation  system  hivs  been  a  dilB- 
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cult  problem  confronting  Alaska  in  its 
transition  from  territorial  to  statehood 
status.  Highway  construction  and  mainte- 
nance is  very  px;>eti8'. ve  Road  mTeage  In 
the  State  is  i.  ••  tx'i:.,s  ,  >  ..;  d  ::.any  of  Uie 
communlUes  are  still  U  lat^^  as  far  as  high- 
way connections  are  connriieo  The  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicles  in  the  State  is  rela- 
tively small,  and  the  State  Income  from 
highway  revenues  is  low.  As  additional 
highways  are  completed  the  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  will  increase.  It  appears  pos- 
sible that  Alaska,  as  well  as  certain  other 
Western  States  might  have  difficulty  in  the 
near  future  of  meeting  their  matching  re- 
quirements for  Federal -aid  highway  funds 
and  providing  adequate  maintenance  for  the 
completed  highways. 

The  committee  realizes  that  the  amend- 
ment will  not  require  the  expenditure  of 
additional  Federal  funds,  nor  divert  any 
Federal  fvuids  from  any  other  State.  The 
committee  was  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  In  decreasing  the  total 
amount  of  highway  work  which  could  be  ac- 
complished with  Federal-aid  funds  In  pub- 
lic lands  States  The  committee  considers, 
however,  t.^^ai  the  dmendmrnt  would  allow 
the  State  more  QexlblUty  in  the  expenditure 
at    State    funds    for    construction    of    State 


roads,  nmlntenance,  or  for  other  purposes 
The  question  of  application  ot  the  addi- 
tional revenue  available  to  the  State*  u  a 
State  matter,  and  might  result  m  cotittruc- 
tion  of  more  net  road  mileage  when  used  on 
State  roads.  It  Is  also  recognized  that  road 
construction  in  the  States  afiectea  bj  the 
amendment  is  much  more  expensive  than  in 
most  of  the  other  States. 

The  committee  understands  that  the  t^rm 
"public  domain  lands"  as  used  In  the  rec- 
ommended amendment  includes  only  lands 
which  tiave  never  left  Feder;U  ownership. 
and  does  not  include  acquired  lands  such 
as  land-utilization  land,  acquired  submar- 
ginal  land,  land  acquired  under  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act.  and  land  ac- 
quired for  military  reservations. 

The  committee  considers  it  eqxiitab'.e  and 
proper  that  the  public  lands  States  be  given 
recognition  for  Federal  lands  which  He  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  taxing  powers  of  such 
States,  a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxation  so  to 
speak,  and  that  the  credit  now  given  to 
States  for  unreserved  and  unappropriated 
public  lands  should  be  extended  to  Include 
reserved   lands    in    the   public   domain. 

The  following  tables  show  the  effects  of 
the  proposed  amendment  on  State  match- 
ing  requirements   under  existing   law. 


Sliding  $eaU  raJto  of  Ftdtral-aul  participation  in  public  lands  State*  (for  normal  50--'iO 
matching)  baaed  on  pretmt  legidalion  and  on  the  amendment 
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Reduction  in  Senate  matching  fund*  under  provisions  of  the  proposed  amendment 


1961  appor- 

tioniTwnt  of 

A-B-C  fund-s 

State  matching  funds  required  on  basis  of 

State 

Present 
lefdsUtion 

Amendment 

Difference 

AriaiMall"                    I       II            I                     
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J36,7f«.519 
10.613.418 
46.622,027 
13,461.726 

7.  961 .  569 
12,729.614 

7.791,113 
11.291, »tfl 
12,378,902 

9,871,273 

8.646,670 
13,596,329 

8, 189, 018 

$5.»40.877 
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33.  746,  921 

10.313.842 
6.039.027 
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7.690,801 
7.  972.  676 
2,959,598 

11.860.194 
4,533.273 

$1,963,725 
3. 220. 647 

30.663.982 

10. 023.  490 
4.  829. 130 
0,509.049 
897.538 
6,037.388 
6.902.910 
7.959.784 
2.430.284 

11.638.135 
4.140.871 

33.977.152 

V»35.612 

3,192.039 

Colorado 

T'lKh4>                

290.352 
509.907 

Vlontfuia                                  .................... . 

801.684 

•Nevada _ 

.New  Maxleo..    .       -      — 

ScTth  liakotaL       II"       . - ..... 

650.036 
6KS.63S 

787.7>>1 
12,892 

Utah                  ...        -    

529.  31 4 

Wa^lngtAn                                                    .                       

222,059 

Wyoniac      .    -                      

383,402 

Total         - — 

190,022,637 

112.304,488 

00.906.823 

12.  488,  666 

Mr.  BARTT.ETT.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  existing  fonnula  the  State 
matching  requirement  on  a  given  Fed- 
eral ruad  project  is  reduced  by  the  area 
in  that  State  lying  in  unappropriated, 
unreserved   status   plus   the   acreage   of 


nontaxable  Indian  lands.  Tht.s  amend- 
ment would  add  reserved  lands.  In  the 
13  Western  Statf.*^  some  106  million  acres 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  public 
domain  for  the  use  of  many  Federal 
agencies.     Not  an  acre  is  found  on  any 


of  the  lAxroils  of  iho.se  Statf,-;  These 
ri'serve-s — upon  whicli  the  .States  cannot 
levy  taxes  -should  be  counted  m  tiie 
matching  formula.  If  added  to  the  for- 
mula, those  lands  would  not  mclude  the 
more  tiian  175  million  acre.5  withdrawn 
for  national  forest,  park  and  naticinal 
mfiMument  purposes.  They  would  not 
mcludf  vast  acreages  of  acquired  lands 
v^hich  the  Federal  Government  has  ob- 
Uiined  from  private  and  local  govern- 
ment sources.  They  would  include  only 
those  lands  which  are  public  domain 
lands  subject  to  withdrawal.  Those  )  f  - 
serves  are  normally  created  by  the  stiuKe 
of  an  executive  pen.  One  day,  for  f  .x- 
ample.  500.000  acres  may  he  in  unre- 
served, unappropriated  status  counting 
toward  the  reduced  matching  formula 
The  next  day,  with  the  issuance  of  one 
executive  order  or  pubLc  land  order. 
that  acreage  can  be  placed  in  reserve 
status  and  up  goes  the  State  s  matching 
by  jr  number  of  dollars.  The  creation 
of  that  reserve  has  brouglit  not  one  dol- 
lar into  the  State  treasury  but  has 
placed  on  the  people  of  that  State  the 
burden  of  puttmc  up  i  r umber  of  dol- 
lars because  the  Pederal  G  vernn,- nt 
needs  the  land  for  some  purpose 

A  most  graphic  example  can  be  ciud 
here.  Last  week  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment sent  to  Congress  four  requests  for 
legislation  which  would  set  aside  1.486.- 
800  acres  of  land  in  Alaska  for  such  pur- 
poses as  training,  maneuvering,  and 
testing  areas  and  a  Nike  range.  Such 
withdrawals,  in  excess  of  5.000  acres, 
must  be  approved  by  acts  of  Congress 
under  a  law  passed  in  1958  With- 
drawals of  that  size — meritorious  as 
they  might  be  for  defen.se  purix)ses — 
would  cost  the  people  of  Alaska  a  few- 
dollars  short  of  $100,000  a  year  m 
matching  Federal  allocations  under  the 
ABC  program. 

Withdrawals  of  public  domain  for 
these  and  other  Federal  use.s.  such  as 
wildlife  refuges  and  ranges  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  purposes,  cost  the  W^estern 
States  $12,488,665  a  year  because  of  the 
Federal  reser\ed  lands  b'ing  witliin  ihei: 
borders,  exclusive.  a,s  above  stated,  of 
acquired  lands  and  national  forests, 
parks  and  monuments 

The  following  a^e  the  acres  cf  Fed- 
eral reserves  other  than  national  parks, 
forest,  monuments,  and  acquired  lands, 
by  State: 

New  Mexico  3.851,159. 

Alaska   66  36^  24.=> 

Arizona.  7.092  251 

CaUfomia.  4.875.335 

Colorado,  931.090, 

Idaho   2.671  313 

Montana.  1  432  416. 

Nevada.  8,938,517 

Orepon,  3,120.315, 

South  Dakota.  35.604 

Utah.  3.866,246 

Washington,  412  555 

Wyoming.  2.499  899 

ToUl.  106.111.945. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
not  affect  m  any  way  the  F'ederal  funds 
allocates!  to  each  of  the  50  States  and 
will  take  no  money  away  from  the 
Middlewestern.  Ea-st.em.  and  Southern 
States      The  Federal  apportionment   cf 
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the  total  ABC  Federal  money  is  appor- 
tioned on  the  bavSis  of  the  total  areas  of 
the  States,  their  population,  and  their 
rural  deliverv-  and  star  route  mileage 
The  pubhc  land  States  do  not  eet  one 
Federal  dollar  more  under  any  formula 
uhich  takes  Federal  lands  lyirm.  withm 
their  borders  into  account  for  matchmR 
purposes  But  because  the  fiaxing  power 
of  these  States  is  va.^tly  rsxiuced  by  the 
ver\'  existence  of  such  huge  Federal 
areas,  the  ability  of  the  States  to  find 
the  matching  funds  is  likewise  reduced. 
This  amendment  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Western  As.soc;at;on  of  State  High- 
way Officials  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent 
that  a  telegram  carr\'ing  that  endorse- 
ment be  included  m  my  remarks,  and 
should  also  like  to  include  a  letter  dated 
June  21  addre.s.sed  to  me  by  Gov  J.  J. 
•Jot''  Hickev.  of  Wyoming,  and  one 
dated  June  14  addressed  to  Gov  William 
A  Eg  an,  of  Alaska,  by  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Brown,  of  California,  both  in  support  of 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

JrsEw,  Alaska,  June  27,  1960. 

Hon     E    L.  B.^RTLETT. 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington.  DC 

The  Western  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials,  consisting  of  Alaska.  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado.  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Montana. 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Texas,  Utah. 
Washington,  Wyoming,  Forest  Service.  Park 
Service.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  officially  adopted  a 
resolution  which  expresses  strong  support  to 
your  amendment  on  Highway  Appropriations 
Act  to  remove  Inequities  in  matching  ratio 
and  give  Just  credit  for  reserved  public  lands. 
Your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  public  domain 
States  are  greatly  appreciated.  Copies  of 
resolution  will  be  sent  your  office. 
I  T.  D  Sherard, 

I  Secretary. 


WrOMING  EXECUTIVZ  DEPARTMENT, 

Cheyenne.  Wyo..  June  21,  1960. 
Hon   E   L   Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  I  have  reviewed 
the  material  received  with  your  letter  of  June 
15  with  reference  to  the  Inclusion  of  S.  3290 
as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  10495  which  has 
passed  the  House  and  proposes  to  extend  the 
ABC  progriun  for  2  years. 

Although  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  with  our  State  highway  com- 
mission, which  is  meeting  In  Portland.  Oreg., 
and  .since  I  am  leaving  for  the  Governors- 
conference  tomorrow,  I  wanted  to  get  thU 
letter  to  you  advising  that  I  am  In  full 
agreement  with  the  proposal  in  your  bill, 
S.  3290.  now  a  part  of  H.R.  10495.  The  pro- 
posal would  Include  nontaxable  Indian  lands, 
individual  and  tribal,  and  public  domain 
lands,  exclusive  of  national  forests  and  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments,  with  the  lands 
presently  used  in  computing  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  share  of  funds  payable  In  public 
land  States  for  Federal  aid  highway  projects. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J  J.    Joe    Hicket, 

Governor. 

State  or  Calitornia, 

Governor  s  Office. 

Sacramento.Calif.June  14   1960 
Hon.  William  A.  Egan, 
Governor  of  Ala.'ika, 
Juneau,  Alaska. 

Dr.AR  Bill:   Thank  you  for  your  letter   of 
May    2i.    I960,   enclosing   a  copy   of  S.   3290. 


amending  the  matching  formula  for  Federal 
aid  highway  funds  with  reference  to  public 
lands  and  a  statement  of  Senator  Bartlett 
of  Alaska,  to  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee endorsing  the  measure.  You  will  note 
that  Senator  Engle,  from  California,  Is  a 
coauthor  of  the  bill. 

While  the  bill  would  not  have  as  great  an 
effect  on  California  as  It  would  on  Alaska, 
its  enactment  would  be  advantageous  to 
thU  State  We  have  so  advised  Senator 
Engle  and  offere  any  assistance  we  can  give 
him 

It  was  Just  today  called  to  my  attention 
that  In  all  probability  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  will  act  favorably  upon 
the  suggestion  and  Include  It  as  an  amend- 
ment to  a  House  bill  that  Is  now  pending 
In  the  Senate 

Your  thoughtfulness  In  sending  me  the 
reference  to  the  bill  and  the  material  con- 
cerning it  is  greatly  appreciated 

With  best  personal  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  O    Brown, 

Governor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
amendment. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  accommodate  the  Senator.  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  he  made  a  fine 
presentation  of  the  facts  which  he  has 
just  recited. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wlD 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  fnend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  wish  to  second 
the  remarks  made  by  my  able  colleague 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  and  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  committee 
members,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavxz], 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Roads,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, for  the  excellent  amendments  they 
have  put  into  the  bill  regaraing  Alaska. 
I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  ques- 
tions about  the  amendment,  which  would 
add  300  miles  to  the  mileage  currently 
authorized. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  GRUENING  The  amendment 
found  in  section  5  of  H.R  10495.  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee,  covers  the 
mileage. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  adding  the 
additional  mileage  to  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  the  committee  was  very 
much  concerned  about  the  total  lack  of 
such  mileage  in  the  State  of  Alaska? 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  who  is  asking  the  question 
made  a  very  fine  presentation  before  the 
committee.  He  convinced  the  commit- 
tee there  was  a  justification  for  adding 
mileage,  which  demonstrates  our  con- 
cern about  the  lack  of  such  interstate 
mileage. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  So  the  interstate 
mileeige  was  added? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Yes,  the  interstate 
mileage  was  added. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  allocated  to  the  State  of  Alaska, 


such  mileage  may  be  used  anywhere  in 
the  State  agreed  upon  between  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  State 
of  Alaska? 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Exactly  as  is  done 
in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.    McNAMARA.     I    was    happy    to 
accommodate  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  concludes  his  statement.  I 
desire  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  so  that 
he  may  offer  an  amendment,  if  that  is 
his  desire  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Bartlett  in  the  chair  > .  I3oes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr  McNAMARA.  There  are  some 
questions  which  other  Senators  desire  to 
ask.  but  we  can  take  them  up  later.  So  I 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  yields  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President.  I  have 
been  interested  in.  and  have  been  un- 
dertaking to  interest  the  Forest  Service 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
which  have  to  do  with  the  control  of 
public  lands  in.  the  construction  of  a 
vitally  important  forest  road  in  my  State 
in  White  County.  Ga  In  the  local  area 
this  road  is  known  as  the  road  from 
Richard  Sims  to  Dukes  Creek  Falls. 

Mr,  President,  Dukes  Creek  Falls  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
attractions  of  nature  in  the  entire  Ap- 
palachian chain  of  mountains.  Due  to 
the  relatively  small  area  which  Georgia 
has  in  the  national  forests  I  have  been 
unable,  up  to  now.  to  get  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  Forest  Service  to 
launch  the  project.  Therefore.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  had  contemplated  offering 
amendments  which  would  make  some 
change  in  the  formula  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds.  In  fact.  I  had  prepared 
the  amendments. 

I  have  discussed  this  situation  with  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
KxRRj  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr  Case  I  who  are  great  author- 
ities on  all  phases  of  highway  legislation, 
including  the  construction  of  roads  and 
trails  in  forest  lands.  I  have  concluded, 
as  a  result  of  that  discussion,  not  to 
offer  any  amendment  which  would  ma- 
terially change  the  bill  from  the  form 
presented  by  the  committee  when  these 
gentlemen  wrote  this  vitally  important 
piece  of  proposed  legislation.  I  shall 
instead  undertake  to  amend  the  bill  as 
to  the  authorization,  in  order  that  we 
might  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  go 
ahead  with  this  project  which  is  vital  to  a 
very  important  area  in  my  State.  It  has 
been  estimated  it  will  be  one  of  the  great 
tourist  attractions  in  the  Eastern  United 
States,  if  the  area  can  be  opened  up. 

Mr  President.  I  therefore  offer  an 
amendment  on  page  3.  line  4.  to  strike 
out  the  figure  ■$3,000,000"  and  to  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  '$3,500,000"  in 
order  that  adequate  funds  may  be  avail- 
able to  enable  these  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment to  go  forward  with  the  project. 
Everyone  familiar  with  the  facts  knows 
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this  is  a  worthy  project  Merely  because 
of  the  limitations  to  which  I  have  ad- 
verted has  it  not  heretofore  been  placed 
under  construction?  It  should  not  be 
delayed  any  longer 

Mr  President .  I  offer  the  amendment 
and  urge  its  approval  by  the  Senate 

The  PRESiniNG  OFFICER  The 
aniendment  aiII  b''  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate 

The  Lecisl.\tivk  Clerk  On  page  3. 
line  4,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$3,- 
000.000"  and  to  In.-^ert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$3,500,000 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr  President,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRE.'^iniNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  yields  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  KERR  Mr  President,  I  have  dis- 
cu.sst-d  this  matter  with  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  the  Forest  Service,  and 
others.  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
project  has  been  under  consideration 
and  is  on  the  agenda  for  planning  and 
for  construction  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  project  can  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
authorization  provided  by  the  commit- 
tee 

However,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  question  about  the  matter.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  if.  between  now  and  the 
time  the  bill  goes  to  conference,  assur- 
ance can  be  given  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that 
the  project  to  which  the  Senator  ha.*: 
referred  can  be  taken  care  of  on  an  ap- 
propriate and  satisfactory  basis  from  the 
authorizations  as  provided  in  the  bill 
without  the  amendmeril.  consideration 
would  then  be  given  t-o  dropping  the  ad- 
ditional authorization  in  the  conference. 
Otherwise,  we  could  leave  it  in  the  bill, 
if  we  could  succeed  in  having  it  agreed 
to  by  the  Hou.se.  in  order  that  the  funds 
would  certainly  be  adequate  for  the 
project 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  The 
reason  I  offered  the  amendment  was 
to  be  sure  not  to  interfere  with  the  proj- 
ect of  anyone  else  which  has  already 
been  approved  and  undertaken.  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  in  a  position  of  interfer- 
ing' with  any  other  project  throughout 
the  Nation  which  comes  in  any  one  of 
these  categories 

My  State  shares  t-o  a  minute  det:ree 
in  any  of  the  forestry  and  public  lands 
appropriation  I  have  been  a  membt^r 
of  the  Appropriation  Committee  for  28 
years  I  am  certain  that  I  have  voted 
for  amendments  to  spend  tens  and  per- 
haps hundred.s  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
roads  and  trails,  though  relatively  none 
of  the  money  is  spent  m  my  State 

Knowing  some  of  the  difficulties  I 
have  had  in  undertaking  to  bring  this 
project  to  fruition  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment in  the  form  it  is  before  us  so  as 
to  be  sure  that  we  would  not  interfere 


with  any  other  project  which  has  here- 
tofore been  appioved 

Mr  McNAMARA  Mr  President,  if 
agreeable  t-o  the  Senat-or  from  Georciii 
and  the  .Senator  from  Oklahoma  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  I  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  under  the  conditions 
specified. 

Mr.  RUSSELL      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  me.  and  I  have  also  dis- 
cussed it  with  a  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  project  would 
be  ehgible  for  construction  in  the  normal 
course  of  events  either  from  forest  lands 
and  trails  funds  or  from  public  land 
funds.  However,  the  formula  under 
which  the  forest  fimds  are  allocated  and 
the  priorities  on  projects  heretofore  pro- 
gramed may  have  prevented  an  alloca- 
tion large  enough  to  make  a  practical 
project.  If  a  joint  project  is  made,  as 
suggested,  I  think  this  can  be  \\orked 
out. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr  Ru.ssell]  has  offered 
his  amendment  so  that  if  the  project  he 
has  in  mind  cannot  be  completed  with 
the  presently  authorized  funds,  his 
amendment  would  :ncrea,se  the  j^ublic 
lands  funds  by  $500,000  for  1  year  only 
On  that  basis  I  have  no  objection  to  it 

At  the  same  time  I  subscribe  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  said  in 
regard  to  the  situation  in  conference, 
and  assure  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  I  will  endeavor  to  carry  out  his 
wishes  by  urging  the  Hou.se  conferees  to 
agree  to  it  unless  the  matter  has  been 
satisfactorily  worked  out  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator I  am  grateful.  I  understand  if  the 
project  can  be  undertaken.  I  will  expect 
the  House  conferees  to  recede  from  the 
amendment 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA      I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Does  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  agree  that  we  from  New 
Mexico.  Washington,  and  Montana  have 
been  reasonable  in  requestme  that  pub- 
lic land  highway  money  be  used  for  the 
Gila.  Cooke  City  R-ed  Lodu'c,  and  Stair- 
case roads? 

Mr    McNAMARA      Yes 

Mr.  ANDER50N  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  it  would  be  proper  to  pro  rate 
about  $2  million  among  these  three  roads 
over  the  next  biennium? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  figure,  but  I  apree  that  the  Senator 
is  correct  in  hLs  statement. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  We  are  not  oppos- 
ing the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  great  friends  of  all  the 
West  for  many  years. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  endeavored  to  be 

Mr  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  not 
only  has  endeavored  to,  but  he  has  been 


I  am  only  trying  to  be  sure  that  the  three 
roads  I  mentioned  are  fully  protected 
in  the  bill 

Mr  McNAMARA  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  the  paragraph  on  page 
10  of  tlie  report,  where  those  p'O.iects 
are  described 

Mr  ANDERSON  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michuan  I  know  the  able 
senior  Senator  fiom  New  Mexico  (Mr 
Chavez!  has  been  alert  to  this  situation 
and  has  carefully  tried  to  protect  it  I 
merely  wanted  the  record  to  show  that 
those  pro.iects  were  being  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  At  the  bottom  of  page 
10  of  the  report,  it  is  stated: 

Specific  needs  of  roads  to  the  OU-mpic 
National  Park  in  Washington,  the  Gila  Cliff 
Dwellings  In  New  Mexico,  and  Yellowstone 
National  Park  in  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  believes  that  fund* 
for  public  lands  highways  could  also  be 
used  for  certain  of  these  approach  roads  to 
national  parks. 

Mr.  ANDER,SON.  I  tliank  tlie  able- 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  making 
the  point  clear  for  the  record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  one  or  two  questions  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MACNrsoN],  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  '  Mr  Morse"' 
in  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 

Fii-st,  am  I  correct  in  assuming  that 
the  committee  report  shows  that  over 
the  next  12  years  timber  purchasers  will 
be  expected  to  construct  $.564  million 
worth  of  roads  while  $719  600.000  m  ap- 
propriated funds  will  be  needed  for  simi- 
lar roads'' 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Yes  That  is  the 
approximate  figure  that  we  were  given  in 
the  committ-ee 

Mr  MCCARTHY  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me  under  what  authority  does  the 
Secret.ary  of  Agriculture  have  a  timber 
purchaser  construct  a  road"' 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Under  the  general 
authority  to  sell  timber.  It  is  in  the 
regulation. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Authority  to  sell 
timber  off  the  pubbc  lands "^ 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  Yes.  off  the  forest 
lands. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  a  general 
provision  of  the  regulation. 

Mr  McCarthy,  is  u  true  U\at  a 
timber  contract  built  road  is  fully  paid 
by  the  Goverriinent  because  it  reduces 
the  price  of  the  timber  sold  by  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  road" 

Mr  McNAMARA  Yes  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  in  other  words, 
that  is  taken  into  account  when  Uie  tim- 
ber is  sold  to  a  private  oF>erator'^ 

Mr   McNAMARA      That  is  correct. 
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Mr  McCarthy  Does  the  Senator- 
agree  that  the  Secretary  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  assure  that  these  roads  are 
buiit  to  the  standard  needed  by  ii\f- 
Government  to  manage  tr.est-  national 
forests  m  perpetuity  undfr  sustained 
yields  and  multipl'?  u.-k'' 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Yes.  I  d.  I*  a 
ix)ad  of  a  lower  standard  ..s  pu:;ios«-!v 
permitted  because  of  a  limber  contract 
for  Its  construction,  then  the  Secretar>' 
is  Ignoring  tlie  broad  responsibility  to 
manage  the  national  forests  in  the  tax- 
payers' inter'' .St, 

Mr,  CH-'WEZ.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHAVE:Z.  Not  only  would  there 
be  an  ianormg  of  broad  responsibility. 
but  also  If  any  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment insists  on  first-class  roads,  it  is  the 
Forest  Service,  because  they  are  de- 
pendent on  tho'^e  roads  not  only  for  the 
sale  of  ttmb':'r  but  also  to  protect  the 
forests,  to  get  the  timber  out,  and  for 
all  kinds  of  purposes. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  and  the  Forest 
Service  will  do  a  good  job.  They  haCve 
been  doine  a  cood  job. 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Me.xico  and  hope  that  this 
discussion  will  at  least  give  us  some  as- 
surance that  the  E)epartment  will  exam- 
ine the  Forest  Service  policies  to  see  that 
they  conform  to  the  point  of  view  which 
has  been  expressed,  and  which  I  under- 
stand is  in  the  law  or  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  th*^  law. 

Mr    McNAMARA.     That  is  conect. 
Mr.   MOSS.     Mr.    President,   will   the 
Senator  yield"' 

Mr  McNAMARA.  I  yit;d. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  one  aspect  of  the  road 
bill,  namely,  forest  roads  The  com- 
mittee lias  taken  several  significant 
actions. 

First,  it  has  made  the  most  substantial 
increase  in  the  level  of  funds  authorised 
that  has  ever  been  made.  This  increase 
is  less  tiian  should  be  provided,  but  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  administration 
made  no  recommendation,  thi.N  Congress 
can  take  full  credit  for  this  worthwhile 
step. 

Second,  it  has  expressed  its  concern 
that  at  least  40  billion  board  feet  of 
timber  are  tied  up  in  the  West  because 
acce.ss  has  not  been  obtained  over  pri- 
vate roads,  or  lands. 

Third,  it  has  directed  that  this  matter 
be  the  subject  of  exhaustive  inquiry. 

Fourth.  It  has  warned  the  timber  in- 
dustry of  the  consequences  that  will  fol- 
low If  this  timber  is  not  made  accessible 
for  public  use. 

Fifth,  it  has  told  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  proceed  to  vigorously  uti- 
lize its  authority  of  eminent  domain  so 
that  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield 
will  become  a  universal  reality  on  the 
national  forests. 

In  the  course  of  taking  up  this  biU  it 
was  my  privilege  to  suggest  to  the  com- 
mittee an  amendment  on  forest  roads 
designed  U)  solve  this  and  other  prob- 
lems on  behalf  of  Senators  Macntjson 
and  Hatden 


This  amendment  was  drawn  from 
S  2240,  a  forest  road  bill,  cosponsored 
by  21  Members  of  thus  body.  a.s  well  .i.s 
from  a  .sub-sti^ute  suggested  by  Secretary 
BcTLSun  on  F'bruary  24,  ly6U.  to  the 
chairman.  Senator  Chavez.  It  also  con- 
tamed  portions  common  to  S.  2240  and 
an  adminLstratiou  bill.  S.  1797.  which 
deals  with  easements  and  reciprocal 
hauling  rights. 

The  authority  contained  in  this 
amendment  would  have  provided  for  ap- 
plying a  poUcy  for  the  national  forests 
with  respect  to  granting  rights-of-way 
and  easements  similar  in  purpose  to  that 
applied  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment on  the  Oregon  and  California  tim- 
ber lands. 

The  amendment  had  these  purposes; 

First.  To  bring  into  a  concise  form  the 

authorities  for  forest  development  roads 

and  trails  administered  by  the  Secretary 

of  Agriculture. 

Second.  To  set  forth  the  policy  that 
these  roads  and  trails  will  be  constnicted 
for  maximum  long-term  economy  to  im- 
plement the  declared  policy  of  Congress 
that  the  national  forests  shall  be  ad- 
ministered for  multiple  use  and  sus- 
taif>ed  yield. 

Third.  To  provide  the  Secretary  with 
the  specific  authority  to  include  provi- 
sion for  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance in  contracts  for  the  sale  of  na- 
tional forest  products,  and  to  make  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  this  work  in  ar- 
riving at  the  appraised  value  of  the 
product  sold. 

Fourth.  To  grant  the  Secretary  the 
option  of  collecting  deposits  for  needed 
maintenance  or  construction  work  in 
heu  of  requiring  that  the  actual  work  be 
done  by  the  u.ser. 

Fifth  To  provide  for  use  fees  on  non- 
Federal  products  transported  over  forest 
roads  to  recover  the  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  road  estimated  not  attributable  to 
national  forest  purposes  and  to  permit 
the  appraised  value  of  national  forest 
products  to  be  set  so  as  to  provide  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  private  roads 
acquired  or  used. 

Sixth.  To  grant  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  grant  easements 
for  roads,  an  authority  presently  non- 
existent for  Weeks-law  acquired  national 
forests  and  now  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  national  forests 
created  from  the  public  domain. 

Seventh.  To  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  where  mutual  needs  exist, 
to  condition  the  grant  of  rights  or  per- 
mission to  cross  forest  lands  upon  re- 
ceiving rights  or  permission  to  cross  the 
lands  of  the  apphcant.  Where  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  value  between  rights 
granted  or  received,  provision  is  included 
to  make  or  receive  reasonable  compensa- 
tion. This  will  bring  into  harmony  the 
situation  on  the  national  forests  and 
other  federally  managed  forests. 

Eighth.  To  assure  the  disposition  of 
fees  and  other  deposits. 

Ninth.  To  provide  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  to  be  pub- 
hshed  in  the  Federal  Register. 

When  Senators  Hayden  a;id  Magnu- 
soN  presented  their  amendment,  they 
said: 

The  adoption  of  this  language  will  aasure 
balanced  and  coordinated  Implementation  of 


all  phases  of  the  naUonal  forest  program 
dependent  upon  rofwla  Recreation,  timber- 
ing, and  other  uses  will  be  advanced  Treas- 
ury revenues  will  be  measurably  advanced 

thereby  benefiting  the  Federal  and  local 
governmenta. 

I  think  I  should  also  point  out  that  in 
connection  with  the  fiscal  year  1960  and 
1961  budgets,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  which  Senator  Hayden  is 
chairman  and  Senator  Macnuson  a 
member,  has  called  attention  to  the  need 
for  modernized  forest  development  road 
and  trail  policy.  Their  report  for  the 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1961 
said: 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  ade- 
quate authority  should  be  granted  In  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  to  proTlde  for  full 
Implementation  of  the  'program"  (for  the 
national  forestB)  with  respect  to  roads. 

I  oJered  this  amendment  in  good 
faith,  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
the  big  landowning  segments  of  the 
timber  industry  and  their  spokesmen 
would  oppose  it.  They  did  and  the 
amendment  is  not  now  in  the  bill.  For 
this  result  they  should  receive  full  pub- 
lic credit.  Their  position  adds  up  to  an 
espousal  of  the  view  that  where  private 
roads  have  been  constructed  across  the 
national  forests  and  private  timber  Is 
moving  to  market  it  is  perfectly  alright 
for  the  public  timber  to  have  to  stand 
on  the  stump,  overmature,  and  rotting, 
prey  to  insects,  disease,  and  fire. 

In  my  judgment,  this  segment  of  the 
industry  made  a  serious  mistake  because 
a  contmuation  of  the  present  unsatis- 
factory situation  can  lead  only  to  a 
drastic    change. 

After  its  last  meeting  with  the  Forest 
Service,  this  is  what  the  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers  Association  states  Is 
the  industry  position: 

The  provlKion  in  present  law  under  which 
private  owners  are  permitted  to  rrotm  na- 
Uonal tore^t  land  to  permit  Ingress  and 
egress  to  and  from  their  own  lands  Is  fair 
and  eqiutable  and  consistent  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  common  law. 
It  should  not  be  repealed  or  limited  so  as 
to  destroy  existing  and  long  accepted  rights 
to  private  owners. 

The  present  law  is  a  "one-way  provi- 
sion "  to  use  the  description  given  by  the 
Forest  Service.  A  timber  company  can 
cro.-^  the  Government's  lands,  remove  its 
timber  and  otherwise  manage  its  lands 
while  it  denies  the  Government  the  right 
to  do  the  exact  same  thing. 

According  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, there  are  4  billion  board  feet  of 
national  forest  timber  so  tied  up  on  one 
national  forest,  the  Snoqualmie  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice supplied  our  subcommittee  with  data 
showing  40  billion  feet  tied  up  by  lack 
of  access  in  the  West.  These  figures 
represent  only  a  part  of  the  volume  tied 
up. 

I  say  to  the  timber  Industry  in  all 
sincerity  that  this  problem  must  be  met 
and  solved  speedily  and  with  a  greater 
respect  for  the  public  Interest. 

The  condition  that  exLsts  constitutes 
an  economic  sanction  of  no  smaU  dimen- 
sions on  many  western  communities 
By  law — and  properly  so — the  Forest 
Service  cannot  sell  its  timber  unless  the 
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conditions  of  the  sale  are  equal  to  all 
qualified  bidders.  Without  acce.ss  avail- 
able, the  Forst  Ser\ue  mu.st  withhold 
its  timber  from  sale  In  the  last  3  years 
the  Forest  Service  has  had  to  delay  or 
cancel  I'a  billion  board  feet  in  timber 
sales  in  the  West  because  access  was 
not  available.  This  is  a  staggering  loss 
to  the  economy  of  our  Nation — a  drag- 
ging depressant  on  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion for  wood.  It  denies  the  opportunity 
to  bid  upon  and  productively  utilize  a 
national  resource  to  those  mills  and 
their  workers  not  fortunate  enough  to 
own  vast  reserves  of  private  timber. 

If  marketed,  this  timber  would  add  500 
milUon  feet  annually  to  the  needs  of 
Western  mills.  It  would  build  10.000 
new  homes  annually.  This  timber  vol- 
ume is  equal  to  $50  million  in  payrolls 
and  expenditures  for  plant  equipment 
and  supplies  This  timber  could  mean 
close  to  $10  million  annually  in  addi- 
tional Federal  revenue  needed  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  It  could  mean  $2,500.- 
000  in  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  hard 
pressed  local  governments. 

The  local  governments  of  the  West  will 
commence  more  and  more  to  look  at  na- 
tional forest  allowable  cuts  and  actual 
cuts  and  they  will  be  guided  by  what  they 
see  As  a  major  local  taxpayer  in  many 
Western  communities,  the  timber  indus- 
try will  be  hard  put  to  convince  local 
government  that  their  taxes  should  not 
be  raised  to  prnvide  revenue  lost  from 
locked  up  Federal  tunber. 

The  Western  timber  industry  speaks 
of  the  rights  of  private  owners."  The 
laws  applicable  to  the  national  forests 
do  not  give  the  private  timbeiland  owner 
In  the  East  the  right  to  cross  the  national 
forest  while  he  bottles  up  pubUc  timber. 
This  right  exists  only  because  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  let  the  situa- 
tion develop  that  way  in  the  Western 
forests  created  from  the  public  domain. 

What  is  involved  here  are  not  rights 
but  res{X)nsibilities  The  private  citizen 
possesses  no  right  to  lock  up  public  prop- 
erty so  that  it  is  a  veritable  wilderness 
area.  One  of  the  major  groups  oppos- 
ing wilderness  legislation  is  the  timber 
industry  It  has  locked  up  more  com- 
mercial timber  to  waste  than  exists  in 
the  entire  wilderness  system  on  the  na- 
tional fore^^ts. 

Tlie  industry  spokesmen  say: 

Private  owners  want  to  retain  the  right  of 
court  determination  of  values  where  nego- 
tiations fall. 

Here  I  can  only  say  this  right  cannot 
be  taken  away.  When  negotiations  with 
the  Forest  Service  fall,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  accord  the  private 
party  the  right  of  having  the  value  of  his 
road  determined  In  court  under  an  emi- 
nent domain  proceeding 

The  industry  also  states: 

Private  nwnfrs  want  to  retain  the  right  to 
use  oflf-hlghway  equipment  on  these  sp>eclally 
designed  timber  access  roads. 

This  includes  the  privilege  of  escaping 
certain  fuel  and  license  taxes  and  high- 
way weight  limits. 

I  cannot  find  that  Congress  has  de- 
clared this  to  be  a  right  or  that  it  has 
even  accorded  this  the  proper  designa- 
tion— a  privilege.    There  is  no  right  in- 


volved.    Nothing  in  the  laws  governing 
the  national  forests  or  roads  acro.ss  it 
gives    any    right    to    use      ofT-highway 
equipment"  or  to  escai>e  any  taxes. 
The  industry  sums  up  its  position  with  : 

The  lumber  industry  cannot  agree  with  the 
proposed  legislation  which  would  condition 
the  granting  of  a  right-of-way  to  cross  na- 
tional forest  land  for  access  to  private  land 
upon  the  granting  to  the  Forest  Service  of  a 
right-of-way  or  road  use  across  the  private 
land  of  the  owner. 

This  Ls  hardly  the  language  of  a  group 
willing  to  negotiate. 

Urging  no  action,  they  close  by  saying: 

To  the  extent  that  problem  areas  may 
exist,  we  are  confident  that  they  can  be  re- 
solved through  further  discussion  with  the 
Forest  Service. 

Within  my  judicial  experience.  I  can 
only  say  tliat  I  do  not.  just  now  p)erceive 
the  groimds  upon  which  further  dis- 
cussion would  prove  useful  or  fruitful. 
This  Is  a  problem  that  must  be  resolved 
by  the  Congress  fairly  and  equitably  and 
I  hope  that  the  industry  will  take  a  new 
approach  and  a  new  look  at  what  needs 
to  be  done. 

I  think  it  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
the  p>oliCy  of  reciprocity  proposed  is  not 
a  new  or  untried  one. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  on 
the  Oregon  and  California  revested 
lands,  which  are  sustained  yield  timber- 
lands,  has  authority  and  does  require 
that  where  mutual  needs  exist  it  receive 
rights  needed  by  it.  Since  1950.  when 
these  regulations  were  promulgated,  it 
has  entered  into  1.864  various  types  of 
road  agreements.  Of  this  amount,  600 
cases  involved  situations  where  mutual 
needs  for  access  existed  and  agrc?ement.s 
were  successfully  concluded  In  555 
cases  no  mutual  needs  existed  and  the 
BLM  either  gave  or  secured  needed  rights 
without  an  exchange  of  right*  In  674 
cases  the  BLM  has  purchased  rielUs-of- 
way.  roads,  or  easements,  of  whicli  620 
are  in  perpetuity.  Only  35  cases  have 
resulted  in  condemnation  In  addition 
to  its  regulations  on  roads,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  had  other  regu- 
lations which  condition  the  ripht  to  cross 
public  lands  upon  granting  certain  rights 
to  the  Secretary,  The  right  to  so  condi- 
tion rights  lias  l>een  upheld  unanimously 
by  the  Supreme  Court  m  344  US  17,  the 
FTC  against  Idaho  Power  Co  ,  and  m  the 
U.S.  District  Court  in  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivmibla.  Civil  No.  4540-50,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  against  Idaho  Power, 

During  10  years  of  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  BLM  road  regulations,  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  negotiations  have 
had  to  be  solved  by  condemnation.  This 
record  indicates  that  such  regulations 
can  be  effectively  operated  with  but  Utile 
resort  to  the  courts,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, mainly  by  amicable  agreement 

In  this  period  prior  to  1950,  the  hai-\est 
of  timber  on  the  2  million  acres  of  Ore- 
gon and  California  revested  lands  aver- 
aged less  than  400  million  board  feet  of 
timber  annually.  By  1960.  the  cut  had 
climbed  125  percent.  The  Oregon  and 
California  lands  are  almost  completely 
checkerboarded  with  private  lands. 
Their  timber  sale  program  is  even  more 
largely  influenced  by  access  than  tliat  of 
the  Forest  Service  which  has  consider- 


able blocks  of  timber  in  Its  far  larger 
holdmgs  w-hich  are  in  solid  Federal  own- 
ership. Thus,  while  there  also  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  national  forest  timber 
.sales,  the  proper  cut  in  checkerboarded 
areas  has  not  been  attained  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  policy  of  reci- 
procity would  prove  as  highly  beneficial 
to  sound  national  forest  development  as 
It  has  on  the  Oregon  and  California 
revested  lands 

The  committee  has  decided  to  give 
this  problem  further  attention  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  told 
to  start  to  work  vigorously  unlocking 
the  forests  through  the  use  of  eminent 
domain.  This  wiU  convert  some  of 
these  roads  to  fully  public  roads  as  it 
should. 

The  committee  itself  will  make  an  ex- 
haustive inquiry  into  the  situation  I 
want  to  give  this  assurance  All  of  the 
contentions  of  various  groups  will  be 
given  careful  consideration.  There  w.ll 
be  public  lieanngs  at  which  witnesses 
will  be  expected  to  deal  with  realities. 
Constructive  legislative  suggestions  from 
anyone  will  be  welcomed.  The  forest 
products  industry  will  have  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  publicly  exhibit  the  degree  to 
which  it  may  be  capable  of  better  ful- 
filling its  responsibilities  to  promote  the 
national  interest. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distmguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee 

Mr  P.ANDOLPH  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  tl'ic 
subcommittee  and  now  I  reemphasize 
and  subscribe  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee's rep>ort  concerning  the  A-B-C 
program  and  the  action  we  took  in  m- 
cludmi:  an  additional  authorization  of 
SlOO  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963  for  the  A-B-C  systems, 
but  scheduled  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
so-called  D-funds  authorized  in  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958 

Tliese  sums  are  mcluded  in  tiie  bill 
upon  the  urging  of  the  semor  Senator 
from  Kentucky  Mr  Cooper  .  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Scott  , 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
who  now  addresses  you.  Most  helpful 
suggestions,  coun.sel.  and  support  were 
given  durinsj  subcommittee  deliberations 
on  this  matter  by  our  chairman,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  iMr. 
McNAMARA].  and  the  ranking  majority 
and  minority  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  and  tlie  full  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI.  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Mr. 
Case].  The  chairman  of  our  Pubhc 
Works  Committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  pave  his  usual 
helpful  assistance. 

Tliis  matter  drew  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  and.  as  the  report  sets  forth, 
the  committee  expresses  the  hope  that 
in  scheduling  construction  of  projects 
under  the  proposed  authorizations,  the 
States  will  give  favorable  consideration 
to  work  in  labor  surplus  areas  for  the 
relief  of  unemplo\-ment  and  the  allevia- 
tion of  economic  distress 
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^  Mr    SCOTT      Mr    President,  will  the 

^  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RAI^TX)LPH.  I  w;ll  be  delighted 
to  yield  if  I  have  the  ritrht  to  do  so 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Mr.  Pre.->ident. 
without  losing  my  r:^ht  to  the  floor,  I  am 
happy  to  yieid  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  It  i.^  a  pleasure  to 
vif'id. 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  .support  the  provision 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Wt-st  Vir- 
ginia has  addressed  him.self  We  in 
Pennsylvania.  p<-rhap8  have  as  many 
di.stressed  areas  a.s  :n.y  other  State.  If 
the  provision  :s  adopted  and  if  it  is 
applied  a.s  the  committee  intends  it  to 
b«'  applied,  with  primary  attention  being 
paid  to  labor  surplus  areas,  it  will  be 
extremely  useful  in  such  areas  as  Scran - 
ton.  Wilkes-Barre.  Uniontown.  and  Mc- 
Connellsville. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  u.^eful  on  the  Erie- 
Pittsbureh  Highway,  because  there  Ls 
not  a  eood  existing  highway  running 
north-south  in  thar  area. 

It-  spem.<^  to  me  that  the  provision  i.s 
one  measure  we  ought  to  adopt  in  order 
to  alleviate  this  unfortunate  chronic 
labor  surplus  situation  which  exists. 

I  certainly  commend  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  statement.  I  am 
very  glad  to  be  a.«sociated  with  him  and 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  we 
were  the  three  orierlnal  sponsors  of  the 
amendment.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Vir£:,nia  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Penn.vylvania  has  correctly  stated  the 
situation  p=pecial]y  as  it  exists  in  his 
Comm.^nw^alth  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciatmn  f^r  the  considered  judg- 
ment and  the  'sensible  approach  that  he 
has  shown  not  only  toward  the  amend- 
m.ent  bur  also  m  matters  of  an  orderly 
hi-huay  construction  program  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  and 
for  the  .strenethening  of  our  economy. 

To  supplement  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said,  there  is  no  re- 
quirement which  would  limit  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  funds  t^  labor  surplus  areas 
in  th^  34  States  listed  as  having  pockets 
of  chronic  un^mplo^inent.  The  commit- 
tee pmpha-i/es  that  it  is  cognizant  of 
the  favorable  experience  and  the  benefits 
derived  from  previous  D-fund  authori- 
zations. We  believe  that  a  similar  fund 
could  be  advantageously  utilized  in  a 
like  manner  for  the  fiscal  years  covered 
by  this  proposed  leeislation,  namely, 
1962  and  1963. 

r  should  be  noted  and  emphasized 
that  there  are  built-in  provisions  for  the 
prompt  expenditure  of  the  funds  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  program, 
especially  in  the  labor  surplus  areas. 

Otherwise,  the  bill  before  us  this 
evening  continues  the  regular  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  for  the  primary 
and  secondary  systems  and  their  exten- 
sions within  urban  areas  for  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1063  at  the  same  level  as  for 
fiscal  1961  and  under  the  same  basic  pat- 
tern as  heretofore  adopted  by  Congress. 
Mr  President,  the  so-called  D-fund 
addition  to  the  1962-63  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  urban  extension  system  au- 


thoruatiuiLs  constitutes  another  fur- 
ward -kx)  king  effort  to  place  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  pn>per  rule  of  helping 
States  accelerate  their  >e'^ondary  aiitl 
primary  hit^hway  activities  in  ar*-  i.- 
which  may  be  causing  them  abnormal 
problems  or  which  may  otherwise  be  of 
special  concern. 

The  Senate  has  reco!;mzed  this  prin- 
ciple and  has  taken  forthright  action 
concerning  it  on  numerous  occasions  in 
recent  years  on  aid  for  depressed  areas 
legislation,  commumty  facilities  meas- 
ures, and  others. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield,  in  order 
that  I  may  offer  the  aniendment  of  which 
he  is  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  for  myself,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  LuskI. 
and  the  Senator  frcm  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott!.  an  amendment  on  page  13. 
line  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

the  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  13, 
line  5.  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(g)  Subsection  (5)  of  subsecUon  (b)  of 
section  104  of  Utle  23.  United  State*  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  the  amendment  is  one  which  I 
understand  is  desired  by  the  officials  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  has 
been  administering  the  program.  The 
amendment  would  repeal  the  limitation 
on  the  cost  estimate,  so  far  as  the  1,000 
miles  is  concerned,  and  would  include  it 
in  the  total  cost  to  be  reported  to  the 
Commissioner  in  the  forthcoming  e.sti- 
mate  of  costs. 

I  understand  that  if  the  amendment  is 
not  satisfactory  to  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  it  will  be  dropped  in  confer- 
ence. 

i  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michiuan,  who 
I  understand  is  agreeable  to  accepting  it. 
M.-  MrN.AM.ARA  Speaking  for  the 
subcommittee,  and.  I  hope,  .speaking  for 
the  full  committee,  the  chairman  of 
which  is  present,  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment  with  the  proviso  stipu- 
lated by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
amendm.ent  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  it  will  be  dropped 
in  conference 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to 
Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  I  am 
appreciative  of  the  action  of  the  diligent 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  present- 
ing the  amendment.  I  feel  that  the  ac- 
tion jast  taken  is  important. 

The  amounts  recommended  for  addi- 
tions— $100  million  annually  for  fiscal 
1962  and  fiscal  1963 — would  be  available 
for  expenditure  and  could  be  under  con- 
tract 6  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fl.scal  year  for  which  authorized.  But 
any  apportioned  amoimts  remaining  un- 
expended would  lapse.  This  provision 
differs  from  the  regular  authorizations 


for  the  A-B-C  system  which  would  be 
available  for  expenditure  In  the  same 
manner  as  funds  for  these  highways  are 
made  available  under  present  law.  name- 
ly.  fur  2  years  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  funds  are  author- 
ized. 

It  should  be  emphasized  anew  that  al- 
though these  funds  would  assist  States 
like  West  Virginia  and  others  having 
chronic  labor  surplus  areas — if  their 
highway  administrations  alertly  plan  for 
their  usage  and  schedule  them  properly — 
the  fact  is  that  all  States  will  share 
under  the  same  apportionment  formula 
and  on  the  same  two  F'ederal  dollars  for 
one  State  dollar  matching  basis. 

I  urge  most  earnestly  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  £igree  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  in 
recommending  this  amendment  as  a 
part  of  the  bill  before  us. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
his  recognition  of  the  validity  of  this 
particular  matter  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  clear 
about  the  effect  of  the  sliding -scale  ra- 
tio of  contributions.  I  notice  on  page 
12  of  the  report  that  the  percentage  of 
contributions  by  States  which  receive 
these  funds  is  changed.  Could  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  explain  that  matter 
a  little  more  clearly? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  This  provision  re- 
lates to  the  sliding  scale  for  public  lands 
States.  They  are  spelled  out  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT  The  percentage  of 
contribution  is  changed.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  for  all  roads  in  Alaska, 
Alaska  contributes  only  3  or  4  percent 
of  the  cost?  Or  what  percentage  does 
Alaska  contribute? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  was  the  in- 
crease, I  believe,  in  the  amount. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  bill  changes  the  for- 
mula with  respect  to  the  requirement 
for  contributions  by  public-land  States. 
The  report  contains  the  formula  which 
sets  forth  the  amount  of  money  required 
to  be  contributed  by  each  of  a  number 
of  public-land  States. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  That  formula  Is  on 
page  14  of  the  report. 

Mr  KERR.  The  table  sets  forth  the 
amounts  to  be  contributed  by  the  re- 
spective States  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  receive  the  amounts  specified  to  be 
contributed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Alaska  will  receive  $36,768,519  in  the 
1961  apportionment  of  A-B-C  funds, 
without  considering  the  additional  $100 
million  in  the  D  funds.  Alaska's  con- 
tribution will  be  $1,963,725.  It  had  been 
$5,940,877. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
know  why  that  change  in  the  formula 
was  made. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  chairman  reply  to  the  Senator's  in- 
quiry. 
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Mr  FLTLBRIGHT.  It  was  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  contribution  al- 
ready, was  )♦.  not' 

Mr.  McNAMARA  It  was  changed  at 
the  retjuest  of  tht  Stnatur  from  .^la^ska, 
who  pointed  out  tiic  tif-mendoui  amount 
of  public  lands  in  Alaska  and  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  necessary  roads. 

Mr  ITILBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  how 
Alaska  can  have  many  problems.  If  I 
understand  the  problem  correctly, 
Alaska  gets  $41  million.  I  notice  that 
Arkansas  gets  about  $13500000  I  do 
not  see  how  Alaska,  having  a  population 
of  150  000  can  have  any  problem  if  it 
receives  $41  million.  With  that  amount, 
Alaska  ought  to  build  everybody  a  pri- 
vate road. 

V^liat  is  the  population  of  Alaska? 

Mr   GRUENING.     It  is  225,000. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  That  Includes  all 
the  military  isersonncl  who  are  stationed 
there  temporanU 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  may 
I  reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  .sliould  be  glad 
to  have  the  Senator  explain  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Ala.ska  had  been 
totally  exchid'xl  from  Federal  highway 
aid  imtil  1956,  although  it  paid  all  taxes. 
After  1956  we  were  included  on  a  re- 
duced basis  but  still  excluded  from  the 
Federal  aid  throughway  program. 

The  President  proposed  a  superhigh- 
way program,  the  throughway  program 
on  a  long-range  bonding  basis.  Congress 
agreed  to  the  program,  but  not  to  the 
method  of  financing.  Congress  provided, 
instead,  that  the  plan  should  be  a  pay- 
as-you-go  plan,  with  additional  taxes 
imposed  on  tires,  truck.":,  trailers,  and 
gas.  There  was  only  one  respect  in 
which  the  President  and  Congress 
agreed,  and  that  was  that  Alaska  should 
be  excluded  from  the  t>enefits  of  the 
program,  but  included  In  the  taxation. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Before  1956,  was 
Ala,«;ka  excluded? 

M-  ORUFNTNG  It  was  totally  ex- 
clud*x!  from  th'  F'ederal-ald  highway 
pro era m 

Mr  CH.A,\TEZ.  It  has  been  only  of  late 
that  Alaska  has  come  into  the  picture. 

Mr  FTTLBRIGHT.  I  realize  that 
Alaska  has  been  a  part  of  the  Union  for 
only  a  short  time,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  that  is  a  reason  for  Alaska 
to  get  $41  million. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Puerto  Rico,  which 
pays  no  Federal  taxes,  was  included. 
Hawaii  was  included.  Alaska  was  the 
only  area  discriminated   against. 

As  a  result,  if  the  Senator  goes  to 
Alaska — as  I  hope  he  will — he  will  find 
that  the  majority  of  commimities  are 
not  connected  by  highways  or  railways. 
I  cannot  imagine  such  a  situation  in 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  imder- 
stand  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to 
say  that  this  was  so.  I  hope  the  Record 
will  be  clear.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  agree  that  Alaska  was  ex- 
cluded completely? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  believe  the  record 
shows  that  appropriations  were  made 
for  Alaska  before  this  year  through  a 
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hignway  aikx  alion  of  somt  $80  miiiion. 
In  addition,  there  wa.^  appropriated  to  n 
special  highway  building  agency  Ui 
Alaska,  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior bill,  during  tlio.^-e  years,  about  $186 
million,  in  addit,  :.  t-  u.>-  ST5  miilion 
or  $80  million  which  was  allocated  M 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  thie  regular 
apportionments  in  whicii  all  States  par- 
ticipated. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr  KERR.  I  do  not  have  the  floor.  I 
am  just  answering  the  question  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  asked. 

So  either  prior  to  1959  or  imtil  1956, 
Alaska,  in  one  way  or  another,  aside  from 
the  $80  million  that  was  spent  on  the 
Alcan  Highway,  received  about  $260  mil- 
lion to  $275  million  in  hiehway  funds. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  Alaska  make 
any  matching  contributions  to  those 
funds? 

Mr  KERR.  I  think  that  in  that  pe- 
riod of  time  Alaska  provided,  as  match- 
ing, in  the  neighborhood  of  $20  million. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FLLBRIGHT.  Or  roughly  5 
p>ercent. 

Mr.  KERR.  Well,  according  to  the  re- 
lationship that  $30  million  bears  to  $270 
million  or  $280  million. 

Mr.  FL'LBRIGHT.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  Alaska  is  such  a  special  object 
of  concern  on  the  part  of  this  committee 
and  is  to  receive  such  speciaJ  benefits. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  B<-cause  Alaska  was 
an  object  of  discrimination  for  a  century. 

Mr.  FLT-BRIGHT.  But  this  measure 
provides  for  special  benefits  for  Alaska. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No.  Let  me  say 
that  on  page  13  of  the  report,  the  com- 
mittee states  that: 

The  committee  realizes  that  the  amend- 
ment win  not  require  the  expenditure  of 
additional  Federal  funds,  nor  divert  any 
Federal  funds  from  any  other  State. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  This  measure  does 
not  take  a  dime  away  from  anv  other 
State. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  Arkansas  pays 
taxe-j.  How  much  taxes  will  Alaska  pay 
to  the  Federal  Government  this  year? 
UTiat  would  the  Senator  estimate  the 
amoimt  to  be? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  amount  of  our 
Federal  income  taxes? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $50  million;  and  that  does  not 
include  all  the  taxes  paid  outside  of 
Alaska  by  people  who  obtain  their  profits 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  But  under  tliis 
bill,  Alaska  will  receive  $4  million  of  the 
total  of  $12  million. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  But  before  now, 
Alaska  did  not  receive  anything. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  before  now, 
Alaska  was  not  a  State. 

Mr.  GRLTINING.  Before  now,  Alaska 
was  not  a  foreign  country,  either.  If 
Alaska  were  now  a  forcicn  country,  no 
doubt  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
not  wish  to  have  a  nickel  cut  from  the 
amount  Alaska  would  receive.    But,  for- 


tunately, Alaska  if  under  the  American 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  from 
Of-luhoma  has  said  that  aside  from  the 
$80  million  spent  on  th.e  Aican  Hit;h\^ay, 
Alaska  received  approximate  '.y  $26C'  mil- 
lion or  $275  million  of  highway  funds 
But  does  the  Senator  deny  that  m  rela- 
tionship to  those  funds.  Alaska  paid  only 
a  very  small  amount  by  way  of  matching 
funds? 

Mr.  GRUF:niNG.  But  99  percent  of 
Alaska  is  Federal  domain;  and  all  of  that 
vast  area,  held  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government,  was  not  subject  to 
taxation  for  revenue-raising  purposes. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT  Of  course  not — 
but  not  because  it  is  held  by  the  Federal 
Government — but  because  it  is  covered 
by  ice  and  snow.     Is  that  not  the  reason? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  But  Alaska  cannot 
impose  taxes  on  the  99  percent  that  is 
in  the  Federal  domain. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  I  am  not  talking 
about  that. 

I  was  asking  the  chairman  why  Alaska, 
with  about  200.000  people,  is  to  receive 
$41  million  from  this  measure,  whereas 
Arkansas 

Mr.  McN.\MAI^  As  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain  

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT  But  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  formula. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  formula  is 
based  on  three  factors:  Area,  population, 
and  the  postal  miles  in  the  State. 

Mr.  FLT^RIGHT.    The  coastal  miles? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No.  the  postal 
miles. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  only  reason  for 
this  biU  is  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  includes  a  sliori  paragraph 
that — 

The  Congress  rtiall  have  pown*  •  •  •  to 
establish  post  offices  and  post  roads. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  How  r::any  miles 
of  jx").";t  roads  are  there  m  Alaska? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ     That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  are  not  5,000 
miles  of  roads  in  Alaska   all  told. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  H.w  n\3j:iy  miles 
of  postal  rnad.<;  a:e  there  m  .Alaska' 

Mr.  CIL'^VEZ  Whatever  the  amount. 
it  is  very  small.  But  the  area  of  Alaska 
is  greater  than  the  area  of  Texas 

Mr.  FLTLBRIGHT     I  understand  that. 

Mr  CH.'^VEZ  And  area  is  one  factor 
included  m  cinncctiou  with  the  formula. 

Mr.  FLT-BRIGHT.  The  area  of  t-he 
State? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Yes,  as  part  of  the  for- 
mula for  receiving  these  payments.  The 
formula  is  based  one-third  on  popula- 
tion, one-third  on  the  area  of  the  State, 
and  one-third  on  the  mileage  of  postal 
roads.  Of  those,  the  only  large  one,  for 
Alaska,  is  the  area  of  the  State. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Has  this  formtila 
been  in  effect  all  along? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Since  1916. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     I  yield. 

Mr  KERR  Tlie  formula  for  the 
A-B-C  money  allL>cat;on  li  bast<i  on  area, 
population,  and  p<;»sLal  roads.  But  m  the 
fonriula  there  is  a  provision  that  the  part 
of  the  ai-ea  of  a  Slate  whuch  is  public- 
land  area  or  pubUc-domai.n  area  .sliall  b< 
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compensated  for  by  having  the  Federal 
Government  provide  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  State  would  provide  if 
that  ar'='a  were  not  public  domain 

If  the  Senator  will  examine  page  14  of 
the  report,  he  will  see  the  difference  be- 
tween the  situation  under  this  amend- 
ment and  the  situation  under  exi.stin)^ 
law.  Under  existing  law,  before  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  Alaska 
would  have  received  the  same  amount  of 
money— $36,768.519 — for  her  A-B-C 
funds,  but  .she  would  have  pur  up 
$5,940,877 

Under  this  amendment  Alaska  puts  up 
only  $1,963,725  The  entire  group  of 
public  lands  States  would  have  gotten 
the  sum  of  $199  922.537,  but  under  pres- 
ent lecislation  would  have  put  up  $112  - 
394,488,  tom.at<;h  it 

Under  this  amendment  the  same  group 
of  States  will  put  up  $99,905  823 — or  a 
difference  of  $12,488,665  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  put  up  by  this  group  of 
States,  :n  order  to  secure  the  $199,922- 
537 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  drew 
my  attention  to  this.  This  formula  ap- 
pears to  be  designed  specificaUy  for  the 
benefit  of  Alaska,  Alaska  is  to  be  the 
biggest  beneficiary,  Alaska  will  save 
$3,977,000,  in  contrast  to  California, 
which  IS  of  quite  considerable  size.  But 
California  will  not  get  as  much  as 
Alaska  will  Why  is  that  so?  What  is 
the  reason  for  it  ' 

Mr.  McNAMARA  I  repeat  that  it  is 
because  of  the  large  part  of  Alaska  that 
Is  public  domain  owTied  by  the  Federal 
Government 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT  What  difference 
does  that  make"" 

Mr.  Mc-NAMARA,  The  formula  ap- 
plies equally  to  California  and  to  Alaska 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Why,  under  this 
amendment,  is  the  formula  changed?' 
Under  the  old  formula,  the  contribution 
would  be  a  little  more  than  10  percent 

Mr.  B.ARTLETT,  I  offered  the 
amendment,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain It. 

Mr,  FUTLBRIGHT  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Ala.^ka  on  2;etting  the  com- 
mittee to  adopt  :t, 

Mr.  B-\RTL£TT  I  think  It  \s  justi- 
fied. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Why  is  it  justi- 
fied^ 

Mr  BARTLE7T.  Because  it  is  not 
aimed  particularly  for  the  benefit  of 
Alaska, 

Mr,  FL-LBRIGHT,  Bit  Alaska  is  the 
pnncipal  beneficiary 

Mr-  B-ARTLETT.  Yes.  and  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  that.  The  amendment 
us  for  all  the  public-domain  States.  The 
rea-son  for  it  is  that  we  feel— and  the 
committee  agreed— that  when  land  is 
put  in  re.serve  status  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, from  the  public  domain,  and  thus 
IS  taken  away  from  constructive  use  and 
is  not  available  for  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  the  contributions  of  the  States 
for  matching  purposes  should  be  propor- 
tionately dimini.shed.  It  seems  to  me  it 
IS  eminently  good  .sense  to  do  that. 

Why  should  that  area  be  included 
withm  the  total  for  matching  purposes 
when  Uncle  Sam  has  taken  it  out  of  the 
public  domain,  and  has  dedicated  It  to 


the  use  of  the  Federal  Government 
There  should  be  compensation  in  that 
connection — a  sort  of  reverse  of  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes,  as  it  were  And 
that  IS  just  what  this  measure  proposes 
to  do 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  But  my  State 
matches  to  the  extent  of  50  percent— in 
other  words,  under  the  regular  formula — 
for  all  Its  contributions,  except  for  the 
very  small  amount  that  is  in  the  public 
domain 

Mr  BARTLETT  Long  ago  Congress 
decided,   with   reference  to  the   public - 

domain  States 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Not  on  the  basis  of 
this  formula  This  formula  was  de- 
veloped just  this  year. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Just  because 
Alaska   came   into   the   Union   just  this 

year 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  This  Is  just  for 
Alaska, 

Mr  McNAMARA  No,  it  Is  not.  It 
affects  all  the  public-domain  States 
which  are  listed,  and  is  not  just  for 
Alaska 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  But  Alaska  will  re- 
ceive one-third.  I  believe,  or  one-fourth 
of  the  total  amount.  Alaska  will  re- 
ceive $4  million,  in  round  numbers,  of 
the  $12  million  total. 

Mr.  McNAMARA     $12  500.000. 
Mr.    BARTLETT       Alaska    has    more 
public  domain  than  the  other  Western 
States  do 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  that 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  has  everything  to 
do  with  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA      This  formula  has 
been  in  effect  for  more  than  20  years 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Not  this  formula. 
Mr.     McNAMARA.       Yes.     the     same 
formula, 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes.  the  same 
formula.  It  is  now  apphed  to  Alaska 
because  Alaska  has  just  come  into  the 
Umon. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT  I  would  think  the 
old  formula,  where  there  was  only 
$5,900,000  out  of  $36  million,  would  be 
quite  favorable.  I  wish  we  could  get 
such  treatment. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  That  land  is  pri- 
vately owned  land  and  thus  has  reached 
a  tax  status.  We  carmot  hope  public 
land  to  return  taxes. 

Mr,  McNAM.ARA.  If  the  land  the 
Senator  is  referring  to  were  public  land. 
It  would  receive  that  kind  of  treatment, 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Nobody  is  hving 
on  it.  Most  of  it  is  uninhabited  land. 
It  would  not  pay  any  taxes.  It  would 
open  it  up  to  the  Eskimos.  How  much 
can  be  gotten  out  of  Eskimos  on  the  ice 
cap''  That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  relevant  factor. 

Mr,  McNAMARA.  The  Senator's 
point  goes  back  to  the  question  of 
whether  Alaska  should  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union.  It  is  a  little  too 
late  to  consider  that  question, 

Mr  FIT  BRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  If 
we  can  afford  to  have  them  come  into 
the  Union,  if  this  is  what  is  going  to  be 
done 

Mr  BARTLETT  No  Stat^'  is  going  to 
be  denied  a  dollar  of  road  money  by  this 
provision. 


Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr  Pres- 
ident, some  of  us  had  understood  there 
would  be  a  vote  at  about  8  o  clock  One 
Senator  on  this  side  hopes  to  catch  a 
plane  and  would  like  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  that  purix)se'' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  to  say  that  if 
Alaska  were  not  a  part  of  the  Union,  it 
would  get  foreign  aid.  Why  does  he  not 
apply  for  foreign  aid.' 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Becausr  we  prefer 
to  be  in  the  Union. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr  President,  w:ll  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  offer  an 
amendment? 

Mr  McNAMARA.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  .send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  which  I  ask  to 
have  stated.  I  wish  to  announce  that  I 
offer  this  amendment  for  myself,  my  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating].' 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr, 
Humphrey), 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators, will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  at 
the  end  of  the  bill,  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(gl  The  deflnltlon  of  the  term  "constj-uc- 
tlon"  In  section  101  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  1«  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  "construction"  means  the  super- 
vlslnt;.  Inspection,  actual  building,  and  all 
expenses  Incidental  lo  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  a  highway.  Including  locat- 
ing, surveying,  and  mapping  (Including  the 
establishment  of  temporary  and  permanent 
geodetic  monuments  In  accordance  with 
specifications  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey in  the  Department  of  Commerce),  costs 
of  rights-of-way  (Including  the  cost  of  relo- 
cation of  buUdlng  tenants),  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  hazards  of  railway  grade  crossings."" 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  proposes  to  equalize  the 
roads  program  with  other  Federal  Gov- 
ernment programs,  namely  the  urban  re- 
newal program  and  the  Federal  con- 
struction program  Where  we  have  al- 
ready decided  in  the  Senate  to  help  the 
local  communities  with  the  problem  of 
tenant  relocation  under  urban  renewal, 
the  United  States  participates  in  the  first 
$200  for  individuals  and  famihes.  where 
relocation  Is  necessitated  by  the  urban 
renewal  clearance  program,  and  the  first 
$3,000  for  business.  This  amount  Is  paid 
entirely  by  the  United  States.  The  rest 
is  part  of  the  project  cost. 

The  other  day  the  Senate  passed  S. 
2583,  providing  for  the  reimbursement  of 
tenants  for  moving  expenses  where  the 
United   States  itself  acquires   the   land. 

In  respect  to  the  road  projects.  I  have 
an  estimate,  which  is  a  little  dated, 
but  I  think  is  still  valid  in  terms  of  our 
problems  in  New  York.  For  example, 
more  than  9,000  families  must  be  re- 
located in  connection  with  projects  on 
the  Interstate  Highway  System.  The 
average  estimate  of  what  it  cosUs  to  re- 
locate such  a  family  is  somewhere  be- 
tween $200  and  $500. 

I  heard  the  discussion  between  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  about  who  pays  taxes 
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for  whom  I  call  hitention  to  Uie  fact 
that  the  people  of  Nev.  York  State  pay  20 
percent  of  the  \j&r.  load  That  is  some- 
thing of  a  neat  figure  of  $12  to  $14  bil- 
lion a  year.  So  we  do  pay  our  taxes. 
and,  of  course,  we  never  get  back  any- 
thing remotely  close  to  what  we  pay: 
nor  can  we.  At  the  same  time,  while 
we  are  glad  to  go  along  with  these  pro- 
grams which  are  so  beneficial  to  western 
areas  and  unsettled  areas  like  Alaska, 
we  also  want  recognition  of  our  prob- 
lems In  congested  places  like  New  York 
City,  where  families  are  displaced  and 
where  the  road  plan  Is  different  from 
the  other  plans  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  engaged. 

It  Is  for  those  reasons  that  I  offer 
the  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey],  unfortu- 
njitely.  is  not  in  the  Chamber  He  and 
I  had  an  agreement  that  if  he  were 
here  and  offered  the  amendment,  he 
would  offer  it  for  me:  if  I  were  here,  I 
would  offer  it  for  him.  My  colleague 
[Mr.  Keating!  joins  me,  having  suc- 
ceeded Senator  Ives,  who  was  on  Uiis 
proposal  with  me  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sim- 
ply want  to  add  to  the  very  fine  discus- 
sion mi"  colleague  (Mr.  JavitsI  has  made 
that,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  the 
families  who  are  displaced  as  a  result 
of  the  road  program  are  families  in  the 
low  or  modest  income  group,  who  are 
particularly  entitled  to  consideration 
under  the  bill. 

I  very  much  hope  the  committee, 
whether  or  not  it  has  thoro-oghly  di- 
gested the  amendment,  at  least  could 
take  the  bill  to  conference  in  order  that 
Uie  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  amend- 
ment and  consider  it,  because  it  is 
strictly  in  line  with  what  we  are  doing 
with  regard  to  the  housing  program. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    KEATING.     I  yield. 

\lr  f  .ASE  of  South  Dakota.  Let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  York  I  recognize  that  there  is  a  real 
problem  for  the  people  who  are  required 
to  move  and  who  do  not  have  fee  title 
in  the  property  that  is  acquired.  I  as- 
sume the  people  to  whom  the  Senators 
refer  are  largely  tenants  who  are  re- 
quired to  move. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  .Dakota.  I  doubt 
if  under  existing  law  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  authority  to  pay  them  for 
that  kind  of  leasehold,  if  they  are  ten- 
ants. There  is  provision  in  existing  law 
whereby,  if  property  is  acquired,  and  the 
leaseholder  has  fee  title,  he  can  receive 
some  compensation  for  moving  expenses. 

Personally.  I  have  no  objection  to  tak- 
ing the  amendment  to  conference,  in 
order  that  wc  may  explore  it.  or  I  would 
be  willing  to  agree  that  we  would  give 
the  matter  careful  consideration  and 
have  hearings  In  January,  when  the 
committee  will  be  considering  the  esti- 
mates for  cost  for  the  entire  Interstate 
Highway  System. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  con.'ideration. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  Mr.  President,  I  Uunk 
there  is  merit  m  tl.e  amendment  of  the 


Scnatcr  from  New  York.  However,  it 
brings  111  many  new  matters  I  thii^k  it 
is  worth  exploriru;,  and  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  F>ublic  Works  will  explore  it  early 
in  the  next  se.<;sion  I  shall  see  that 
complete  and  adequate  hearings  are 
held.  If  necessary-,  we  will  go  into  the 
field  itself  to  look  into  the  situation. 
But  I  do  not  believe  we  should  even  take 
it  to  conference  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  we  know 
full  well  that  unless  the  Senator  is  will- 
ing to  take  the  amendment,  it  will  be  re- 
jected. I  believe  it  is  so  unfair  to  reject 
it.  really,  when  we  consider  the  fact  it  is 
now  the  rule  in  other  programs  which 
are  called  demolition  programs,  where 
houses  are  torn  down,  as  m  urban  re- 
newal and  in  Federal  construction  and 
that  this  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  I 
would  rather,  if  the  Senator  will  give  me 
that  assurance,  which  he  has — and  my 
colleague  from  New  York  TMr  Keating' 
has  told  me  it  is  satisfactory  to  him — 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  feel  that  under  the 
circumstances  the  Senator  would  be  in 
a  preferable  position  to  carry  forward 
his  ideas  if  we  had  hearings  and  pre- 
sents a  brandnew  proposal. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  express  my 
personal  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  his  very 
fine  attitude.  I  have  full  confidence  we 
will  receive  an  adequate  hearing  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  session.  I  rely  en- 
tirely upon  that  assurance,  and  I  jom 
with  my  colleague  in  expressing  appreci- 
ation. 

Mr  CHAVEZ,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league and  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  all  fairness,  the  bill  h£is  been 
before  the  Senate  a  long  time.  There 
have  been  reports  from  the  various  de- 
partments of  Government  The  bill  has 
been  t>efore  the  committee.  We  would 
not  think  of  bringing  the  matter  up 
precipitously.  This  Is  the  first  time  we 
have  received  some  comfort  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  it  will 
really  be  given  thorough  consideration. 
I  am  so  confident  in  the  equity  of  the 
proposal  that  I  believe  we  will  pet  re- 
sults if  it  is  carefully  examined.  The 
situation  is  very  unfair,  as  it  .stands. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  proposal  will  be 
carefully  examined. 

Mr  JAVITS.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr,  President,  the 
committee  deserves  congratulations  for 
the  action  it  has  taken  with  respect  to 
forest  roads  although  it  did  not  act  as 
vigorously  as  I  believe  the  situation  war- 
rants. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  the 
increase  in  the  authorization.  This, 
coupled  with  the  committee  view  tliat 
additional  funds  may  be  sought  when 
condemnation  is  needed  to  .secure  access 
to  national  forest  timber,  will  be  helpful 
The  l>;>artment  of  Agriculture  should 
now  proceed  to  follow  the  committer  in- 


sti-uctions  and  vigorously  utilize  its  au- 
thority of  eminent  domain.  Unfortu- 
nately in  the  pa.'^t  the  Department  has 
rii-:  vigorously  apphed  its  authority  of 
eminent  domain 

The  Senator  from  Washington  Mr. 
MagnusonI.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
:  Mr.  Haydeni  the  Senator  from.  Wash- 
ington ;  Mr  JArKsoN  -  tlie  Senators  from 
Montana  1  Mr  MrRF.iv  and  Mr  Mans- 
field!, and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  have  .shown  real  leadership 
in  trying  to  provide  a  well-rounded 
forest  road  program 

Tlieir  efforts  over  the  last  several  years 
have  brought  about  a  growing  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  forest  roads  I  am 
pleased  that  the  commiit^e  lias  been 
partially  responsive  to  the  need. 

The  decision  to  have  the  committee  go 
into  the  situation  further  is  absolutely 
essential  if  the  unsolved  problems  are 
to  be  met. 

I  want  to  cite  a  i)ortion  of  a  report 
dealmg  with  the  national  forests  in 
Idaho  made  to  me  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Forest  Service: 

Access  road  problems  are  more  acute  on 
some  north  Idaho  forests  than  others.  The 
problem,  however,  is  common  enough  to 
merit  attention  on  a  regionwlde  basis. 

For  many  years  timber  harvesting  was 
Umlted  by  economic  necessity  to  the  moet 
accessible  timber  stands  containing  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  preferred  tree  species. 
Vast  blocks  of  timber  in  the  back  country 
remain  unroiided  rven  today  It  Is  to  these 
blocks  that  cutting  must  now  be  directed  if 
the  full  sustained  yield  capacity  of  the  btate  s 
national  forests  Is  to  be  realized. 

Large  well-financed  operations  can  Invest 
the  sums  of  money  required  to  construct  ex- 
pensive roads  in  advance  of  cutting.  This  Is 
not  true  of  many  of  the  medium-  and  Emall- 
slz^<i  operators  and  these  are  the  people  who 
are  ma=t  dependent  upon  national  forest 
timber  if  they  are   to  continue  in  business. 

Main  haul  timber  access  roads  built  with 
appropriated  money  would  allow  all  op>€ra- 
tors  to  bid  for  Umber  tracts  of  the  sizes  and 
character  best  suited  to  their  needs.  The 
cost  of  such  roads  is  self-liquidating  be- 
caxise  of  the  enhanced  timber  values.  Road- 
buildlng  by  operators  would  then  be  limited 
to  less  costly  sections  'Qece&sarv  to  harvest 
timber  stands  contiguous  to  main  access 
roads.  Construction  of  such  roads  is  gen- 
erally within  the  financial  abilities  of  even 
the  smallest  operators. 

Main  line  roads  in  place  also  oCfer  access 
to  the  many  other  resources  of  the  national 
forests.  Livestock  operations  are  facilitated. 
Big  game  harvest*  suited  to  herd  numbers 
are  more  readily  obtained.  Outdoor  recre- 
ation la  opened  up  to  Increased  numbers  of 
visitors  without  crowding 

In  fiscal  year  19,^9  the  Forest  Service 
sold  only  two-thirds  of  its  allowable  cut 
in  Idaho.  It  could  sell  up  to  931  million 
board  feet,  but  only  612  million  feet  were 
cut.  This  gap  between  volume  available 
and  volume  cut  is  an  econnmic  loss  to 
Idaho  If  this  additional  300  million 
board  feet  of  timber  were  available 
throuf:h  easy  access,  our  economy  would 
be  stimulated  by  5-25  million  or  more. 
Mills  which  may  be  forced  to  close  or 
curtail  operations  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  forest  timber, 

Tliere  would  be  increased  Treasury 
revenues  to  the  extent  of  jx'rhaps  $2'-.2 
million.  Our  local  governments  in  turn 
would  realizie  over  $600,000  m  added  pay- 
mentv"?  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
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The  Federal  Government  ha^>  a  direct 
responsibility  to  open  up  these  forests 
under  the  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield.  This  policy  was  re- 
affirmed and  expanded  by  P^jblic  Law 
86-517,  signed  into  law  on  June  12.  1960 
This  bill  defines  multiple  use  and  sus- 
tained yield  in  ->uch  a  way  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture must  act  with  vigor  t-o  imple- 
ment these  policies. 

I  can  speak  only  for  Idaho  and  its 
needs.  The  national  forests  in  Idaho 
must  have  acc^-ss  if  they  are  to  bring 
their  full  benefit  to  our  State's  economy. 
This  is  the  fourth  road  bill  upon  which 
the  administration  has  been  able  to  ex- 
press a  view  In  1954  the  authorization 
was  .S22'2  million  a  year  for  forest 
roads — in  the  bill  before  us  it  will  be 
$35  million  for  1962  and  S40  million  for 
1963.  Every  year  ch.s  admini.stration 
has  opposed  an  increase  ;n  the  author- 
ization. For  the  last  two  acts  the  ad- 
ministration ha-s  suggested  no  authoriza- 
tion oe  provided 

The  Democratic  Congres,';  has  shown 
lUs  determination  to  help  our  Forest 
Service  meet  its  responsibilities.  I  ap- 
plaud the  action  by  the  committee  The 
increase  provided  in  this  act  almost 
equals  the  total  increase  for  the  last 
three  acts  This  shows  our  willingness 
'  to  do  the  job  that  mu.st  be  done 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Nt'W  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  I  Mr. 
McN.-\M.^RA  i  m  regard  to  the  propo.sed 
road  legislation,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  was  assured  and  I  know 
this  was  done  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  Mr  Chavez  ,  that  the 
request  for  the  three  park  access  roads 
receiving  money  under  the  public  land 
authorization   was  reasonable  and  that 

about  $2  million  for  these  three  roads 

Cooke  City.  Mont. :  Oila.  Ariz, ;  and  Stair- 
case. Wash — would  be  and  could  be 
allocated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Public 
Roads;  is  that  correct^ 

Mr      McNAMARA      That     is     correct. 

The  money  is  available  to  the  Bureau  if 

.the  Bureau  wishes  to  allocate  it  in  that 

manner 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  McNam.ara] 
has  demonstrated  again  his  capability 
to  bring  before  the  Senate  a  bill  and  a 
report  wnich  endeavors  to  promote 
progress  This  he  has  achieved  in  the 
road  bill  and  I  extend  to  him  mv  warm 
congratulations  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr  McNamara,  is  a  mail  who 
places  the  public  interest  at  the  apex  of 
n;s  efforts. 

The  committee  ha,s  mentioned  the 
needs  of  thret'  roads  across  national 
forests  which  provide  essential  access 
to  national  parks. 

In  the  case  of  the  R<'d  Lodge-Cooke 
City  entrance  to  Yellowstone  Park,  the 
situation  is  acute.  This  road,  traversing 
national  forest  all  the  way.  goes  from 
Montana,  into  Wyoming,  then  back  to 
Montana  and  then  into  Yellowstone 
Park  TTie  road  does  not  4.rectiy  .serve 
Wyoming  s  lutcresUs.  and  therefore  that 


State  has  been  reluctant  to  put  its 
forest  highway  money  into  its  improve- 
ment 

Yet  It  IS  in  the  national  interest  that 
the  road  be  improved  for  it  is  an  out- 
standing entrance  to  this  wonderful 
park  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  two 
newspaper  articles  and  a  report  from 
the  Montana  Highway  Department  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Great  Palls  fMont.)  Tribune,  May 

29.   19601 
Red    Lodge-Cookk   Cttt    Roao    Rep.mr    Calls 

rOR    UNnXD    StTPPORT 

Perhaps  no  other  well-established  highway 
of  such  Importance  In  Montana  has  ever 
been  left  so  badly  In  the  lurch  MonUnans 
and  visitors  from  afar  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  have  thrilled  to  the  awe-lnsplring 
splendor  of  the  Red  Lodge-Cooke  City  route 
to  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Much  needed 
maintenance  and  repair  work  is  now  at  a 
standstill  due  to  the  Jockeying  of  four  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  avoid  responsibility 
for  upkeep  of  the  route.  In  which  each  rate 
a  technical  share. 

There  Is  perhaps  validity  In  the  reasons 
given  respectively  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Porest  Service,  the  Montana 
Highway  Commission  and  the  Wyoming 
Highway  Commission  for  ducking  the  whole 
maintenance  Job. 

The  National  Park  Service  and  the  Por- 
est Service  have  offered  to  put  from  tlSO.OOO 
to  $140,000  In  the  pot  for  maintenance  of  the 
road  by  either  the  Montana  or  Wyoming 
highway  department  or  both. 

So  far,  there  have  been  no  takers,  but 
we  believe  a  workable  financing  solution  can 
be  found  when  the  agencies  concerned  get 
together  on  a  positive  approach  with  the  view 
to  getting  the  Job  done. 

It  should  not  be  long  delayed. 


AGENCT    To    CONSIDE*   RoAD    MaINTXNANCI 

Thlrty-flve  miles  of  the  59 Ij -mile  route,  a 
spectacular  entrance  to  Yellowstone  Park, 
lie  In  Wyoming  and  20  miles  are  In  national 
forest. 

Wyoming  does  not  want  to  maintain  its 
part  until  another  road  is  completed  to  it 
through  Wyoming. 

The  National  Park  Service  presently  main- 
tains the  highway  but  the  NPS  claims  Its 
budget  will  no  longer  permit  maintenance. 

The  NPS  has  offered  to  make  $65,000  to 
$70,000  available  to  either  or  both  the  States 
for  the  maintenance,  and  the  Porest  Service 
ofTered  to  match  the  funds  made  available  by 
the  Park  Service. 

The  two  agencies  felt  this  amount  would 
be  adequate  to  carry  on  the  actual  mainte- 
nance and  would  leave  a  small  amount  avail- 
able for  restoration. 

The  profXJsed  agreement  would  be  Intended 
only  as  an  Interim  arrangement  until  such 
time  as  the  entire  route  could  be  recon- 
structed. 

Pkbbcakt  15.   1960 
Inter -Departmental     Memorandum,     State 
Highway  Commission  or  Montana 
cooKE  crrr-PARK  approach  highwat 

Prom     C.     J.      Thompson,      preconstructlon 

engineer. 
To    Fred    Qulnnell.    Jr.,    State    highway    en- 
gineer. 

Herewith  Is  a  tabulation  of  mileage  in 
national  forests  in  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
and  also  the  construction  sections,  which 
are  shown  on  the  straight-line  diagram. 

All  of  the  road  known  as  the  Cooke  City- 
Park  Approach  H!«hway,  59  659  miies  in 
length,  Is  I.>?ated  within   the  three  na'.lonal 


ATE  June  29 

forests,  Custer  and  Absarokee  in  Montana 
and  Shoshone  In  Wyoming,  and  thereby 
quallfles  for  Pederal  land  money 

This  section  of  road  starts  at  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  boundary  and  termi- 
nates at  the  west  end  of  forest  and  primary 
Route  No  28  at  about  8  7  miles  southwest 
of  Red  Lodge  in  the  proximity  of  Rlchel 
Lodge. 

MiUa 

Montana 34   147 

Wyoming 35.  512 

Total 59.  659 

Mr  Lon  Oarrlaon.  superintendent  of  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  stated  on  February 
2.  1960.  that  an  estimate  of  $40,000  per  mile 
had  l>een  made  for  resurfacing  the  entire 
section  of  60  miles  for  a  total  of  $2,400,000. 
This  would  not  Include  any  additional  con- 
struction nor  replace  the  deteriorated  guard 
rail  which,  he  stated,  is  In  very  bad  repair, 
some  of  which  has  been  removed,  and  other 
sections  may   fall   of   their  own   weight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  my 
senior  colleague  (Mr.  Murray]  deserves 
a  large  share  of  the  credit  not  only  for 
devising  this  solution  to  our  problem  but 
also  for  bringing  together  two  other 
similar  problems  in  New  Mexico  and 
Washington  and  urging  their  solution. 

He  could  have  elected  to  try  to  solve 
only  Montana's  problem,  but  that  is  not 
his  way.  He  has  always  endeavored  to 
work  cooperatively  with  his  colleagues 
whenever  a  common  Interest  exists. 

I  congratulate  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  for  another 
accomplishment — one  which  advances 
the  cause  of  conservation  and  w  ise  u.se  of 
public  lands. 

I  also  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
committee  for  agreeing  to  the  additional 
funds  provided  for  forest  development 
road.s.  This  increase,  which  will  pro- 
vide $35  million  in  1962  and  $40  million 
in  1963  is  the  largest  one  ever  made. 
Our  colleagues  in  the  House.  Repre- 
sentatives Buckley  and  Fallon,  and  es- 
pecially Representatives  Johnson  and 
Baldwin  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, are  to  be  congratulated.  I  would 
also  add  that  Representative  Lee  Met- 
CALr  did  an  outstanding  job  In  securing 
this  increase  in  the  authorization.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  Mossl  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  in  his  effort  to  se- 
cure improvements  in  the  forest  road 
program.  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
follow  through  on  the  committee  study 
recommendations  in  his  usual  fair,  ca- 
pable, and  thorough  manner. 

Mr  GRUENINO  Mr  President,  the 
seruor  Senator  from  Washington  IMr. 
Magnuson  ]  has  a  statement  in  regard  to 
the  bill.  H.R.  10495,  but  he  does  not  de- 
sire to  delay  the  vote  on  the  bill  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  before  the  vote  is  taken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

&t\TtMTOrT  BY  Senator  MAChrusoN 
The  Public  Works  Committee  has  brought 
before  us  a  bill  which  will  do  much  to  ad- 
vance our  rofid  program. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  subeUn- 
tlal  Increase  In  funds  for  forest  develop- 
ment, roads  and  trails  The  present  au- 
thorizaUon  of  $30  million  wUl  go  up  to  $35 
mllUon    in    1962    and    $40    million    In    1963 
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This  will  be  helpful  but  I  point  out  that  the 
increase  Is  modest  In  relation   to  the  need. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  an  amendment 
suggested  by  myself  and  Senator  Hatden  to 
r^und  out  the  roemX  authority  of  the  Porest 
Service 

Our  amendment  had  four  major  purposes. 

I.  It  would  require  that  the  criteria  of 
Ijng-range  economy  be  applied  to  forest 
ro<ids. 

2  It  would  properly  authorize  timber  pur- 
chaser road  construction. 

3  It  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  col- 
lect deposits  for  work  to  be  done  rather  than 
rely  solely  in  requiring  that  work  be  done. 

4.  It  would  permit  the  granting  of  ease- 
ments and.  where  mutual  needs  exist,  the 
conditioning  of  the  prlvUege  to  cross  the 
national  forests  on  the  receipt  by  the  United 
States  of  the  right  to  remove  Its  timber. 

In  the  last  Congress  extensive  hearings 
were  held  by  Senator  Oore  throughout  the 
West.  I  was  under  the  Impression  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  were  well  identi- 
fied. 

Certainly  the  position  of  the  large  timber 
companies  Is  well  known.  They  like  the 
situation  as  It  is. 

I  think  the  committee  should  have  acted 
positively  and  adopted  the  amendment  that 
we  offered.     It  did  not. 

It  has,  however,  done  two  things  which  I 
consider  worthy  of  commendation.  A  Sub- 
committee on  Forest  Roads  headed  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Utah  |Mr.  Moes]  has 
been  empowered  to  look  Into  the  forest  road 
problem  I  know  of  no  one  I  would  rather 
see  handle  this  task.  Senator  Moss  has  a 
Judicial  temperament,  a  passion  for  bard 
work  and  he  Is  a  fair  man. 

I  hope  that  his  subcommittee  will  go  right 
to  work  on  finding  a  solution. 

I  am  also  pleased  with  the  committee  re- 
port It  calls  attention  to  the  problem  and 
It — more  significantly — Instructs  the  Porest 
Service  to  proceed  to  the  full  limit  vigorously 
with  condemnation  where  public  timber  Is 
locked  up. 

In  order  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  of 
the  dimensions  of  this  problem,  I  refer  at 
this  point  the  pertinent  portions  of  a  March 
1960  audit  report  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral: 

"SUMMARY 

"Based  on  our  review.  It  is  our  opinion  that, 
generally,  progress  Is  being  made  In  the 
region  In  complying  with  central  office  In- 
structions aimed  at  correcting  the  deficien- 
cies set  forth  in  our  rep>orts  to  the  Con- 
gress on  prior  audits  of  the  Porest  Service. 
However,  on  one  of  the  matters  previously 
reported,  namely  the  need  to  obtain  rights- 
of-way  over  non -Federal  lands  to  liarvest 
national  forest  timber,  serious  problems  re- 
main to  be  solved.  Our  comments  on  this 
subject  relating  fpeclftcally  to  the  Snoqual- 
mie  National  Forest  and  on  certain  less  Im- 
portant matters  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing  sections   of   this   report. 

"need  for  solution  or  right-of-way  prob- 
lems     in       the      snoqualmie      national 

FOREST 

"Lack  of  rights-of-way  \o  build  roads 
across  privately  owned  lands  or  to  use  ex- 
isting privately  owned  roads  for  hauling 
national  forest  timber  has  forced  the  post- 
ponement of  planned  sales,  prevented  the 
attainment  of  annual  allowable  cut.  and 
prevented  the  liarvestlng  of  many  millions 
of  board  feet  of  overmature  and  blown-down 
timber  In  the  Snoqualmie  National  Porest 
Although  in  many  cases  negotiations  to 
obtain  rights-of-way  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful over  a  period  of  years,  the  region  has 
not  made  much  use  of  the  Government's 
right  of  condemnation.  ALso,  in  many  cases 
during  these  years  there  were  long  periods 
of  inactivity  during  which  negotiations 
were  not  conducted. 


"In  August  1959  the  Snoqualmie  National 
Porest  had  25  unresolved  right-of-way  cases 
In  various  working  circles.  Listed  below  are 
the  years  In  which  negotiations  commenced 
on   the  26  unresolved  cases: 

Numher  of  cases 

"1948.-- -- 1 

1951 1 

1954 ---  2 

1955 ---  2 

1966- 5 

1967 6 

1958 -. 3 

1959 _ 6 

Total 25 

"We  were  told  by  the  foreBt  supervisor 
that  lack  of  manp>ower  had  at  times  forced 
postponement  of  work  on  right-of-way  prob- 
lems In  order  to  perform  other  necessary 
work.  ' 

"Our  review  of  Porest  Service  records  in 
May  1959  Indicated  that  rights-of-way  were 
needed  to  gain  access  to  more  than  4  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  In  the  Snoqualmie  Na- 
tional Forest.  Of  this  total,  about  80  million 
board  feet  located  In  various  parts  of  five 
of  the  seven  working  circles  in  this  forest 
was  Included  In  the  timber  planned  for  sale 
from  the  forest  In  1958.  Sales  action  on 
this  timber  was  postponed  because  of  right- 
of-way  problems.  The  postponed  sales  had 
not  been  made  at  the  time  of  our  review  In 
May  1959. 

"In  two  working  circles — namely.  Cedar 
River  and  Green  River — allowable  cut  was 
not  being  achieved  because  of  unresolved 
right-of-way  problems.  The  extent  of  the 
undercut  In  recent  calendar  years  In  the 
Cedar  River  and  Green  River  working  cir- 
cles Is  shown  below   In   million   board   feet : 

|In  million  board  feet] 
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"TTie  cutting  In  recent  years  In  the  Green 
River  working  circle  was  done  primarily 
under  two  timber  sales  contracts  awarded 
In  1955  At  September  30,  1958.  no  timber 
remained  to  be  cut  under  these  contracts 
and  no  further  sales  had  been  made  from 
that  time  to  June  30.  1959. 

"Lack  of  rights-of-way  has  also  prevented 
access  to  blown -down  timber  in  the  Mineral 
working  circle  and  to  overmature  timber  In 
the  Green  River  working  circle.  In  the 
Mineral  working  circle,  about  50  million 
board  feet  of  timber  was  blown  down  in 
November  1958.  We  were  Informed  by  a 
forest  official  that  about  10  million  board 
feet  of  white  fir  and  hemlock  would  seriously 
deteriorate  If  not  harvested  in  the  next  2 
years  and  wouJd  be  virtually  worthless  In 
3  years.  The  Forest  Service  flies  Indicated 
that.  Ill  the  Green  River  working  circle, 
overmature  timber  is  badly  In  need  of  har- 
vesting to  prevent  loss  through  decay. 
There  are  about  11.5  million  board  feet  of 
overmature  timber  In  this  circle. 

"We  noted  that  a  new  position  was  estab- 
lished   at    the   Snoqualmie    National   Forest 


office  in  July  1959  and  that  one  of  the  prime 
duties  of  the  lncumt>ent  will  be  to  assist 
the  Forest  Supervisor  In  negotiating  solu- 
tions to  the  right-of-way  problems  We  be- 
lieve that  this  action  was  worthy  and  ur- 
gently needed  to  help  resolve  the  right-of- 
way  problems. 

"RECOMMENDATION    TO    FOREST    SERVICE 

"We  believe  that,  to  promote  greater  prog- 
ress In  effecting  planned  sales  of  timber  and 
attaining  the  full  allowable  cut  in  all  work- 
ing circles,  further  delay  in  resolving  the 
right-of-way  problems  In  the  Snoqualmie 
National  Forest  should  be  avoided  and  that 
effective  action  should  be  commenced  and 
continued  until  the  problems  are  settled.  II 
further  negotiations  fall  to  provide  satis- 
factory access  rights  within  a  reasonable 
time,  we  recommend  that  consideration  be 
given  by  the  Chief.  Porest  Service,  to  In- 
creased use  of  condemnation  procedures.  In 
acccM-dance  with  the  expressed  policy  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  condemn  when  negotia- 
tions are  unsuccessful." 

He  shows  that  on  one  national  forest  in 
my  State — the  Snoqualmie — 4  billion  board 
feet  of  timber  are  tied  up  by  lack  of  access. 
This  Is  twice  as  much  softwood  sawtlmber 
as  exists  in  the  entire  State  of  Kentucky. 
In  fact,  you  would  have  to  add  together  all 
the  softwood  sawtlmber  In  Oklahoma  and 
Kentucky  to  exceed  the  volume  of  softwood 
timber  tied  up  due  to  lack  of  access  on  this 
one  national  forest  in  Washington. 

One  access  problem  has  been  under  nego- 
tiation since  1948  and  it's  still  unsolved. 
Eleven  cases  have  been  under  negotiation  for 
from  4  to  12  years  Eilghty  million  board 
feet  In  planned  timber  sales  had  to  be  post- 
jxjned   In   1958  alone   due  to  lack   of   access 

In  one  working  circle.  50  million  board 
feet  of  timber  was  blown  down  In  1958  Ten 
mUllon  feet  Is  now  worthless — a  total  loss. 
The  amount  of  timber  blown  down  on  this 
one  working  circle  Is  three  times  as  much 
as  is  cut  in  the  national  forests  In  Kentucky. 

I  serve  notice  here  and  now  that  I  Intend 
to  make  certain  that  the  Porest  Service  user 
Its  right  of  eminent  domain  and  stops  this 
wastage  of  a  public  resource  by  those  who 
piously  deny  the  Government  access  to  its 
timber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  he  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee will  agree.  I  should  like  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  request; 
that  the  time  for  further  debate  on  H  R. 
10495  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  10  min- 
utes to  a  side,  with  10  minutes  allocated 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1 
and  10  minutes  allocated  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  I ;  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Senate  will  then  vote  upon  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Has  the  bill  been 
read  the  third  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  bill  has  been 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
make  such  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 
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Mr.  KERR  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— could  it  be  understood  that  at  the 
end  of  the  20  m.nules.  10  mmute.s  for 
each  side,  there  w;.l  be  a  quorum  call, 
precedm^j  the  yea-and-nay  vote'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed.  There 
will  be  a  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  IS  so  ordered 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recoL'uized 
for  10  minutes 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  :Mr,  McNam.^ra,  i5 
one  of  the  most  capable  men  m  the  Sen- 
ate The  road  bill  he  has  brought  before 
us  today  is  ample  proof  of  his  wide  and 
far-rancing  capabilities. 

This  bill  fullv  keeps  faith  with  the 
1356  Highway  Act.  In  that  legislatitn 
we  set  forth  the  policy  that  the  ABC 
roads  should  be  advanced  each  year. 
The  administration  has  opposed  this. 
By  the  decision  to  continu«^  the  ABC 
fund  at  $92.5  million  and  provide  $100 
million  in  the  --D"  fund,  the  net  effect 
will  be  to  keep  the  ABC  roads  on 
schedule. 

These  are  the  most  important  roads 
in  our  road  network  because  they  are  the 
roads  we  use  mOvSt  heavllv  It  is  on  the.se 
routes  that  the  school  bus  travels,  the 
local  and  interstate  trucks,  the  family 
going  shopping,  off  on  a  picnic  or  on  a 
vi^it  to  nearby  relatives.  These  are  the 
roads  that  enable  the  farmer  to  get  his 
produce   to  market, 

I  congratulate*  the  committee  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  do  have  some 
reservations  about  whether  the  formula 
and  procedure  of  the  "D"  fund  will  be 
fully  effective  m  solving  another  problem 
which  It  attempts  to  meet;  namely,  that 
of  labor  surplus  areas. 

Here  atrain  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
committee  and  the  Senator  from  Mich> 
gan  for  their  effort  to  meet  a  terrible 
problem  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  McN.AM.\R\]  has  not  stood  idly  by 
wringing  his  hands  and  saying  some- 
thing ought  to  be  dont  He  has  joined 
with  the  able  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr  R.\.voolph:,  to  d'>v-lop  within 
the  framework  of  the  road  bill,  a  device 
which  will  at  lea.st  partially  era.se  the 
blight  upon  our  economic  growth  caused 
by  chronic  unemployment  in  certain 
areas.  I  am  sure  we  will  all  watch  with 
interest  how  effectively  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  States  channel 
this  special  $100  million  authorization 
into  our  labor  surplus  areas. 

The  committee  has  acted  wisely  on 
another  vital  program— forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  traUs.  Faced  with  a 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  su-gestion  that  no 
authorization  at  a!!  be  written,  the  com- 
mittee has  acted  vigorously  It  has  m- 
creased  the  authorization  by  a  greater 
amount  than  ever  before  and  done  so 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  House. 
The  current  authorization  is  $30  million 
and  in  1962  it  will  be  $35  million  and  in 
1963.  $40  million.  When  this  adminis- 
tration came  into  power  m  1953  this  au- 
thorization *a.s   $17  500.000 

I    recall    that    I    was    instromentai    in 
raising  the  authorization  to  $22,500,000 


for  the  1954-55  fiscal  years  This  in- 
crease actually  occurred  ;n  the  1952  leg- 
islation and  %a.s  concurred  m  by  the 
Truman  admirustration.  Here  was  a  $10 
million  increase  for  a  biennium.  Since 
1954,  the  Eisenhower  administration  has 
had  the  responsibility  for  suggesting 
proper  authorization  levels.  In  1954, 
and  in  1956.  it  urged  no  increase.  None- 
theless, in  1954  Congress  raised  the  au- 
thorization by  $3  million  for  the  bien- 
nium fiscal  years  1956-57  In  1956.  the 
Democratic  Congress  raised  the  authori- 
zation by  $6  million  for  the  biennium 
fiscal  years  1958-59  In  1958  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  not  only  raised  the  au- 
thorization by  $6  million  for  the  fiscal 
years  1960-61,  but  also  provided  a  spe- 
cial $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1959.  This 
was  a  total  of  $11  million  and  the  ad- 
ministration had  ,said.  "Don't  write  an 
authorization,  we  will  have  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  take  care  of  this  great 
program  ' 

Now  auain  this  year  when  we  are  writ- 
ing tile  authorization  for  fiscal  years 
1962-63  we  find  the  same  blind  obsti- 
nacy to  sound  progress  exhibited  by  the 
administration.  In  contrast,  the  Con- 
gress has  granted  a  $15  million  increase 
for  the  biennium, 

I  can  assure  the  Congress  that  this  Is 
money  wisely  .spent.  The  committee 
fully  recognizes  this.  Let  me  cite  its 
report: 

Forest  development  ro&dB  and  trail*  arj 
thoBe  routes  of  primary  Importance  for  tlie 
protection,  administration,  and  development 
of  the  national  forests  and  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  resources  upon  which  commu- 
nities within  or  adjacent  to  the  national 
forests  are  dependent  These  roads  and  trails 
are  necessary  to  economical  marketing  of 
timber  on  a  sustalned-yleld  basis  from  the 
national  forests  and  other  Federal  land,  and 
constitute  an  Investment  by  the  Federal 
Government  that  will  return  to  th«  Tr«aaury 
many  times  their  cost. 

The  national  forest  system  comprising  an 
area  of  181  million  acres  Is  located  In  41 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  These  forests  are 
managed  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  the  concepts  of 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield.  In  order 
that  the  many  natural  resources  may  be  used 
and  enjoyed  for  all  time  by  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  These  forest  lands  are 
used  for  the  grazing  of  livestock,  healthful 
outdoor  recreation,  source  of  water  supply 
for  many  cities,  hydroelectric  development, 
ran^e  for  big-game  animals  flshlng  on  lakes 
and  streams  within  the  areas,  and  as  a  source 
of  timber  for  all  segments  of  the  lumber 
Industry. 

The  national  forests  are  now  a  self-sup- 
porting enterprise  with  receplts  from  the 
sale  of  products  exceeding  $122  million  an- 
nually Proper  management  of  these  forests 
require  an  adequate  system  of  roads  and 
trails  to  permit  economic  marketing  of  tim- 
ber salvage  cutting,  recreational  and  forage 
use.  and  protection  from  fire,  insects,  and 
disease.  Financial  losses  occur  every  year  to 
the  Federal  Government  through  Inaccessi- 
bility of  mature  timber  available  for  harvest, 
or  ability  to  promptly  and  completely  sal- 
vage damaged  timber  As  the  road  and  trail 
system  Is  expanded  the  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Increases,  primarily  through  ex- 
panded timber  sales. 

I  should  al.so  like  to  quote  a  brief  para- 
graph from  the  House  report. 

In  making  this  Increase  above  the  amounU 
presently  authorized,  the  committee  has  been 


persuaded  by  the  fart  that  every  cent  in- 
vested In  timber  access  roads  enhances  the 
value  of  the  Federal  forests  &jid  returns  In 
f\Ul  the  Investment  made  by  Uie  Federal 
Government.  The  committee  has  made  this 
Increase  In  order  to  assure  that  the  Forest 
Service  will  proceed  to  market  under  sus- 
tained yield  practices  the  timber  resources 
in  need  of  prompt  management,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rapidly  Increasing  recreational 
use  on  the  national  forest  system. 

Certainly  these  two  expressions  and 
the  record  of  the  last  five  Congresses 
should  erase  all  doubt  on  the  responsible 
interest  that  exists  in  our  national 
forests. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  commit- 
tee will  go  further  into  the  matter  of 
how  to  unlock  40  billion  board  feet  of 
national  forest  timber  which  Is  not  now 
being  marketed. 

The  able  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr 
Moss  1  has  earned  the  warm  thanks  of  all 
who  are  genuinely  Interested  in  forest 
conservation  for  his  efforts  to  improve 
the  utility  of  the  national  forests. 

I  congratulate  him  for  persuading  the 
committee  to  plan  on  holding  public 
hearings  on  forest  roads.  The  major 
subjects  set  for  Inquiry  are  the  presslnu 
issues.  There  can  be  complete  confi- 
dence that  the  Senator  from  Utah  will 
make  a  full.  fair,  and  extensive  review. 

The  committee's  instructions  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  its 
authority  of  eminent  domain  vigorously 
is  long  overdue. 

The  western  timber  In^  istry  is  divided 
into  two  parts — those  who  do  not  own 
timber  and  have  long  been  dependent  on 
public  timber  and  those  who  own  timber. 
largely  sufBcient  for  their  own  use  but 
far  too  rarely  managed  on  the  principle 
of  sustained  yield.    It  Is  this  latter  group, 
whose   holdings  are  often  intermingled 
with  the  public  timber,  who,  over  the 
years,    have    exhibited    such    a    narrow 
vision  that  they  have  assured  that  the 
general  public  will  know  that  the    robber 
barons"  of  old  are  real  and  still  with  us. 
The   clear   instructions  given   In   this 
report  require  no  second  reading  to  be 
understandable.    It  is  up  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  start  at  once  un- 
locking by  condemnation  those  national 
forest  areas  where  public  u.se  is  denied 
through  private  control  or  private  roads. 
This    procedure,    which    is    fair    and 
reasonable,    will    work    and    work    well. 
Nor  will  It  be  costly.     The  timber  un- 
locked will  t>e  sold  under  sustained  yield, 
returning  every  penny  Invested  in  these 
forest  roads. 

Of  even  greater  importance,  this  tim- 
ber will  preserve  the  economic  Ufe  of 
many  of  our  timber -starved  western 
communities. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mi  Mc- 
N,\MARAl.  his  colleagues,  and  especially 
the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss), 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  on  the 
road  bill  and  their  report, 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Unless  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  has  something  he 
wishes  to  say.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  back 
my  time, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY     Mr   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 
Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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Mr.  HUMPHIiiri'  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  statement 
which  I  had  prepared  relating  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr    JavitsI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Humphrey 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  which 
I  and  the  Senators  from  New  York  are  jointly 
sponsoring  Is  to  make  It  possible  for  tenants 
to  be  relocated  at  no  cost  to  themselves.  Un- 
der the  present  highway  law.  the  States  are 
reimbursed  on  a  90-10  btisls  for  the  costs  of 
construction.  The  current  legal  definition 
of  construction  Includes  the  Bup>ervl8lng.  In- 
specting, actual  building  and  all  expenses  in- 
cidental to  the  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  highway,  Including  locating,  survey- 
ing, mapping,  costs  of  right-of-way  and 
elimination  of  hazards  of  railway  grade 
crossings.  This  amendment  to  the  pending 
measure  would  broaden  the  definition  of  the 
term  "construction."  under  the  Federal-aid 
highway  laws,  to  Include  the  costs  of  relocat- 
ing building  tenants. 

It  Is  through  no  fault  of  the  homeowner 
or  businessman  that  he  Is  displaced  by  a 
Federal  construction  program.  He  may  have 
lived  or  done  business  at  the  same  location 
for  20  years  and  have  no  thoughts  of  moving, 
when  the  decision  Is  made  to  run  a  highway 
through  his  property.  A  fair  price  Is  offered 
to  the  man  for  his  property,  but  he  receives 
nothing  at  all  to  cover  the  cost — and  a  very 
expensive  cost  It  Is — of  moving  his  household 
goods  and  personal  effects 

The  businessman  who  Is  forced  to  move 
his  entire  business  to  a  new  location  Is  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  He  must  move  his 
entire  stock  and  relocate  it  This  takes  time, 
during  which  the  man  Is  not  in  business. 
This  becomes  a  costly  venture  for  him.  It  Is 
a  serious  matter  when  a  man  Is  put  out  of 
business  for  several  days — even  weeks — and 
still  has  to  pmy  the  expensive  costs  of  moving 
Into  his  new  location,  with  no  relmbiu-sement 
at  all. 

This  gap  In  the  law  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  by  Minnesota  businessmen. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  this  Is  not  the 
only  cost.  Losses  also  occur  In  Intangible 
factors.  Por  example,  relocation  means  a 
loss  in  established  trade,  and  a  time  lapse 
until  a  new^  trade  Is  established  comparable 
to  the  old. 

The  cost  of  moving  is  certainly  a  legitimate 
expenditure  Incurred  in  order  to  comply  with 
a  State  order.  The  displaced  tenant  should 
therefore,  be  able  to  receive  compensation 
for  so  costly  an  Item.  This  payment  should 
be  Included  In  reimbursable  costs  of  con- 
struction and  acquisition  of  rights-of-way. 
Surely,  we  can  help  to  minimize  the  hard- 
ship of  those  who  suffer  loss  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  additional 
statements  that  I  have  prepared  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmknt  by  Senator  Humphrey 
highway  act  of    1960   in  support  of  aid  to 

AREAS    or    HIGH     UNEMPLOYMENT 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Conunlttee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  for  adding  to  the  Highway  Act  of 
i960  an  extra  $100  mUUon  a  year  to  be  made 
available  to  States  with  high  unemployment. 
1  have  made  my  support  for  similar  legis- 
lation quite  Implicit 


Where  there  are  uJiderde\eJri5>e<l  urea.'- 
and  areas  which  due  to  techu  •:  >pic,ii;  ciuMi^e 
or  the  working  out  of  basic  resuurces  tuOer 
chronic  unemployment  or  economic  diEtre.«.f 
the  Federal  Government  must  cooperate  with 
the  States  In  providing  program*  Vl>  aid  these 
areas.  This  legislation  would  be  sut  h  a 
step — a  step  In  the  right  direction  A  pro- 
gram providing  $100  million  for  each  of  2 
years  to  be  used  by  States  with  high  unem- 
ployment would  slmvUtaneously  provide  sev- 
eral benefits.  The  Initial  benefit  would  be 
employment  In  these  areas  One  peripheral 
benefit  is  to  the  jseople  at  large,  who  will 
have  bigger  and  better  highways  on  which 
to  travel. 

There  are  many  parts  of  our  Nation.  In 
several  States,  where  these  areas  exist.  Once 
thriving  towns,  prosperous,  productive,  in- 
dustrial communities,  now  find  themselves 
In  serious  economic  difficulties.  It  is 
through  no  fault  of  the  local  government. 
labor,  business,  or  civic  organl25atlons  that 
these  situations  have  arisen.  These  groups 
have  tried  In  many  ways  to  attract  diversi- 
fied industry  and  to  extend  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  the  depressed  localities.  However, 
there  comes  a  time  when  greater  assistance 
Is  required. 

It  Is  up  to  us  here  today.  Mr.  President, 
to  provide  at  least  a  part  of  that  assistance. 
The  bin  before  us  as  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee Includes  a  sincere  effort  to  aid  these 
areas.  It  Is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  feel 
as  I  do,  and  will  favorably  approve  this 
piece  of  legislation. 


Statement  by  Senator  Humphrey 
przsesvz  historical  objects 

I  hope  that  In  the  highway  program  we 
will  provide  a  method  for  preserving  sites, 
areas,  buildings,  and  objects  of  national, 
regional,  and  local  historical  significance 
which  are  tlireatened  with  destruction  by 
programs  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Surely,  we  can  do 
this. 

As  the  result  of  large  Government  con- 
struction programs,  the  destruction  of  Im- 
portant historical  lands  and  buildings  has 
become  a  growing  concern  to  many  people. 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  reiterate  my  support 
for  these  construction  programs.  They  are 
Justified  and  necessary  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  our  great  country.  A  vastly  Im- 
proved system  of  4-,  6-.  and  8-lane  high- 
ways with  cloverleafs  and  overhead  bridges 
to  minimize  the  possibility  of  accident,  to 
provide  easy  access  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  to  provide  quick  trans- 
portation for  products  to  markets  all  over 
the  country  and  to  relieve  the  growing. 
but  even  now  acute.  traffic  problem 
throughout  the  Nation  Is  of  the  utmost 
Importance. 

However.  K  Is  important  that  we  be  sure 
that  In  the  course  of  such  needed  construc- 
tion we  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  destruc- 
tion of  historic  buildings  and  sites. 

May  I  suggest  that  upon  petition  from 
any  State  or  political  subdivision,  or  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  or  any 
other  organization  recognized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  as  being  concerned  with 
historic  preservation,  stating  that  a  site, 
building,  or  object  with  historical  signifi- 
cance Is  about  to  be  damaged  or  destroyed 
due  to  a  federally  financed  project,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  would  be  authorized  to 
conduct  public  hearings  to  determine  the 
significance  of  the  site  In  question.  The 
Secretary  may  then  order  a  halt  to  the  pro- 
gram and  deny  Federal  funds  to  a  State 
program  until  the  project  Is  satisfactorily 
modified  preserving  the  site  or  building. 

I  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
In  consultation  with  organizations  concerned 
with  historical  preservation,  make  a  contin- 
uing study  of  ways  to  promote  and  encourage 


xl:e  restoration  and  preservation  of  hlstor- 
irui  sites,  buildings,  and  antiquities  by  gov- 
eri.nient  private  organizations  and  indl- 
\  iduals. 

This  evidence  '  '  ■-•■■\r  lilstorit  p;i*i  i.^  Irre- 
placable.  Once  dejitr*  yed  there  it-  r.tthii.g 
anyone  can  do.  It  it-  asking  ;itt:e  tu  g;\e 
this  destruction  our  cunsideraii..:.  belore  we 
take  such  final  action.  This  Is  whatcmy 
suggestion  is  designed  to  do  It  will  benefit 
not  only  those  living  today  but  future  gen- 
erations of   unborn   Americans. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield']' 

Mr  McNAMARA  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  was  about  to  make 
an  observation  on  certain  amendments 
that  were  incorporated  in  the  bill.  I 
note  there  was  some  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  also  the  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior. I  have  conferred  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
IMr.  Casei  and  others,  and  I  am  quite 
confident  that  those  matters  will  be  fully 
adjusted  in  conference.  I  leave  it  at 
that  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  back  his 
time^ 

Mr  McN.AMAR.'^  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statement 
be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  Record.  I 
simply  wish  to  say.  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads,  that  I 
have  been  glad  to  work  with  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  particularly 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from.  Michigan  IMr. 
McNamara),  in  the  development  of  the 
bill. 

On  behalf  of  mj-self.  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virgmia  (Mr  Randolph], 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  ScoTTl,  we  subm^itted  an 
amendment  which  was  accepted  by  the 
committee  and  also  by  the  Senate,  which 
provides  an  additional  $100  million  to 
give  some  assistance  to  surplus  labor 
areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Roads  I  am  glad  to  have  had  a  part 
in  the  development  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Act  of  1960.  providing  funds  for  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  for  an  additional  2- 
year  period,  funds  which  will  be  available  to 
the  State  after  August  1.  1960.  and  August 
1.  1961. 

In  addition  to  that  sum  of  $975  million 
provided  for  each  year,  the  committee  ac- 
cepted an  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  |Mr,  Scott),  and 
myself,  authorizing  an  additional  allocation 
to  the  State  of  $100  million  annually  for  2 
years,  for  use  In  developing  roads  In  surplus 
labor  areas,  or  as  they  are  familiarly  called, 
depressed  or  underdeveloped  areas 

The  States  will  not  be  required  to  match 
these  funds  on  a  50-50  basis,  as  Is  required 
for  the  primary,  secondary  and  urban  sys- 
tems. In  the  case  of  the  HOC  mllHon  au- 
thorization the  States  would  be  required   to 
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contribute  one-third  of  the  amount  allocated 
to  the  State*  In  the  caae  of  Kentucky.  a{>- 
proximately     M  4     million    would    be    made 

available  to  Kentucky  from  this  additional 
allocation 

I  hope  that  It  will  be  used  In  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  a  part,  for  obviously  It  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  whf)le  coat,  of  a  basic  road 
system,  which  U  intended  to  be  developed 
in  eastern  Ker.tuckj 

This  will  provide  for  Kentucky,  with  50-50 
matching  on  Its  primary  secondary  and 
urban  systems,  approximately  $3i  6  from  the 
special  $100  miUi    r.  fund. 

Approximately  iJ  4  rr.illlon  In  addltl.t^  wV.; 
be  made  available  to  Kentucky  for  tne  I:.- 
lersUte  Highway  System,  and  It  will  par- 
ticipate In  the  authf  rlzailon  provided  in  the 
blU  for  forest  hit;hway  and  forest  devej-p- 
ment  roada  and  trails. 

I  contrratulate  the  chairman  the  S^r-a-^cr 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr  Chavez,,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  SenaVir  from 
Michigan  |  Mr  McN.\maRa  '  ,  and  t/.e  ^ibie 
ranking  mlr.  ;r!tv  member.  U\s  Sen.tt  r  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr  Ca^x;  and  my  cllpagues 
on  the  committee  for  presen'ing  thiS  Im- 
partial bin  t-o  the  Senate 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  abpsence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  wi;;  call  th^'  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roil,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.   263] 

AiXen  Engla  Mansfield 

Allotc  Ervin  Monroney 

Ai.clfTson  Fon5  Morse 

Bart  let  I  Frear  Morton 

Beall  Fuibrtght  Moss 

Bennett  Goldwater  Mundt 

Bible  Oore  Mu.-kie 

Bnirisdale  Orpfn  t*astore 

l^u.sh  Oruening  F-routy 

Bjller  H.ir:  I'roxmlre 

Eyr-l.  W   Va  Hihand  R  mdolph 

Cannon  Hru.-ka  r<   h»rt*on 

Capehitrt  Huiiphrey  H'.i'^seU 

Carroil  Jacrcson  Saltouatall 

Case.  N  J  J I  vita  Schoepijel 
Case.  S  Dak.        John.son.  Tex.      Scott 

Chavez  Johnston.  S  C.     Smathers 

Church  Jordan  Smith 

<^ar!c  Kcitlng  Symington 

Cooper  Kerr  Talmadge 

Cotton  K  irhe!  Thurmond 

cni.'tia  Lo:.<   Hawnu       Williams.  Del. 

D.rfcsen  L.  r.g,  L,^  'A'aUams.  N.J. 

Do«!'1  I 'i*k  Yarborough 

Dou^l;i3  McCu-thy  Young.  N   DBk. 

D-Aorshak  M  Oee  Young.  Ohio 

E.-i^'land  Mc.N'i.niara 

Mr.  MANSFIFLn  I  ann  iir.;e  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr  Bypd:, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  El- 
iendeh:.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
H.^RTKEl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
H.\YDENJ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  HiLLi,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  .Mr 
LauscheI.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnt'sonI  the  Senator  from  .Alt- 
kan-=;as  'Mr.  MrCLFXLAN!.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  Mr  MrR.HAYl  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  ,  Mr  Spa.rkman  ' .  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  :Mr  Sten- 
Nisi.  are  absent  on  ofScial  buiint-.ss 

I  further  announce  that  rhe  Senator 
from  Tennessee  'Mr  Kefactver],  the 
Senator  from  Massac husett.'=;  'Mr  Ken- 
nedy!, and  the  Senator  from.  Wyoming 
[Mr  O'Mahoney].  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr  Hennings;,  ls  absent  be- 
cause of  illnes.s. 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  TMr   Mafttv  '    Is  ab- 


sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  ofDcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges  1.  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson  1.  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr  Hickenlooper j ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wii.et!.  are 
detained  on  ofBcial  busmesa 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A 
quorum  is  present.  All  time  for  debate 
has  expired.  The  question  is.  Shall  the 
bill  pass''  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  th-^^  roll 

The  l"4:.>l.itive  clerk  called  tiie  roll 

Mr  MANSFIFXD  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  '  Mr  BypdJ, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  '  Mr  Ellen- 
DERl.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
HartkeI,  the  Senator  from  Aiiz^^na  Mr 
Hayden:.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
iMr  HtLLl  the  Senator  from  Ohio  :  Mr 
Lausctik!.  the  Senator  from  Wa.shmgton 
TMr  Macv'son'.  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
karj'a.s  Mr  McClell.^n;.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MrRRAYj.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spahkman"  t';e 
Senator  from  Mussissippi  ,  Mr  S:i...NMsl 
are  ab.^.ent  on  official  bu.siness 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tenne.ssee  'Mr  KefauverI,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy 1 .  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  OMahoney]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HennincsI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  farther  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden  1.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tenne.s.see  (Mr  Kefauver]. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ( Mr. 
Kennedy  1.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lacsche  .  tlie  Senator  from  Wa,shington 
[Mr.  Magnl'sonI.  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  'Mr.  Murray],  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  iMr.  OMahoney], 
the  Senator  fr^m  Alabama  i  Mr  Spapk- 
MANi.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  .Mr. 
Stenni.s  '   would  each  vote  yea 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  MyiRTiN]  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  ofScial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Nfw  Hampshire 
[Mr  Bridges],  the  Senntor  from  Kans.i.s 
(Mr.  Carl-sonI.  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKENLOoPERl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley'  are  de- 
tained on  ofBcial  bu.sine.ss. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hamp.shire  'Mr  BpinfiEs" 
would  vote  "yea  " 

The   result    was   announced — yea-s   30. 

navs  0,  as  follows: 
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TEAS — 80 

Bush  Chavea 

Butler  Church 

Bvrrl.  W  Va  nark 

Cannon  c  xjper 

C  p.pehart  Cotton 


Aiken 

AUott 

.Anderson 

Baxtiett 

Beall 


Bei»nett 

Bible 

Brjnadale 


Carroll 
Ca,se.  Njr. 
Case   8  Dak. 


Curt  la 

DirlLaen 

Drxid 


Douglaa 
L/worMhak 

Edstland 
Bng!» 
Kx-v'.a 
Fung 

FfHr 

F  ..Ijr.Kht 

Ooldwiiter 

Lrore 

CtT'  fn 

I  >:  -i.-i.mg 

Hart 

Holland 

H  niak  a 

Huinptirej 

J  a-  K,-«.ii 

J  a  v  • , 

Johnson.  Tex. 


Juhn-iton,  3  C. 
J  >rdaji 

K''<f.  :ng 
Kptt 
K  i  ichel 
L<nig.  Hawaii 
'.•  nt?.  t-a 

M'Tarthy 

M    N  iniH-H 

M  I.-;.. Id 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mortoo 

Mom 

Mundt 

Muakle 

Paatore 


Jitne  29 


Prouty 

I'roMmlre 

Randolph 

Roberuton 

Ruaseli 

SHilullMUtU 

Sc.».i^-ppfl 
.Sc'.tt 
Str.at  hen 
Sin  1th 
8'.  n.lngt.  .n 

I  LViriiadKe 

I  hurmoud 
WnUani.s.  Del. 
Wnllan.B    N  J 
Yiirboruugh 
Young    N    Diik. 
Young.  U»-.o 
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NATS — 0 

NOT  VOTINO — 20 

Hlckenlooper  Martin 

Hill  Mir'»y 

Kefauver  OM.ih.jnpy 

Kennedy  ypark:  an 

Lausche  .^'rnnia 

McClellan  W..fy 
Macnu.s<^>n 


Brtdcw 
Byrd,  Va 

Carliion 

Ellender 
HArtke 
Hayden 
Hennings 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  10495     was  passed 

Mr  McNAM.ARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.-?.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  its 
amendment  to  H.R  10495.  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  thp 
Presiding  Officer  tMr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  chair  >  appointed  Mr. 
Chavez.  Mr  Kerr.  Mr.  McN*m«ra,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  CooPKS,  and  Mr.  Scott  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  bill  10495 
iDe  printed  wtlh  the  Senate  amendmt  nts. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  In  the  chair  > .  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr. 
McNam-araI.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr  Case]  for  the  outstanding 
ability  they  have  demonstrated  In  con- 
nection with  the  handling  of  this  bill  In 
cooperation  with  the  leadership  and  In 
seeing  to  it  that  the  bill  was  passed.  I 
t.u.st  that  the  conference  committee  will 
meet  promptly  and  will  promptly  submit 
the  conference  report  before  we  conclude 
our  session  on  Saturday. 


MESSAGE  FROM    I  HE  HOUSE 

.\  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  19 >  to  provide  a  method  of  regulating 
and  fixing  wage  rates  for  employees  of 
Portsmouth.  N  H  .  Naval  Slupyurd. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  tlie 
committee  of  con f*'rpnce  nn  the  dl.safrree- 
Int?  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate   to  the  bill 


«HR  4049  Uj  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  m  order  Lo  aulhi  rize  free 
or  reduced-rate  transportation  for  cer- 
tain additional  person.s 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  >HR 
6597)  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  Dino- 
saur National  Monument  and  provide  an 
entrance  road  or  roads  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disapreelng  votes  of 
the  two  Hou.ses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
AsPiNALL,  Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Pfost,  Mr.  Saylob,  and  Mr.  Chenoweth 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  11135^  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  a  coordinated 
system  of  transportation  for  the  National 
Capital  region;  to  create  a  temporary 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency: 
to  authorize  necotiation  to  create  an  in- 
terstate agency,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan, Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia,  and 
Mr  Broyhill  were  apjxiinted  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  message  further  annotmced  that 
the  Hou.se  insisted  upon  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 44  to  the  bill  (HR  12232'  makintr 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961. 
and  for  other  purpose-^-;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr  Norfell  Mr  Ktr- 
WAN.  Mr  C^NNON,  Mr  Hor^n.  and  Mr. 
Taber  were  apixiinted  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL 
TOMORROW,  AT   11  AM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimoiLs  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  for 
today  it  adjourn  until  tomorrow,  at 
11  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.^.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  announce  that  we  plan  to  meet 
each  evening  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

We  plan  to  take  a  recess  on  Saturday 
evening  until  the  early  part  of  August. 

We  do  not  expect  any  more  votes  this 
evening.  There  will  be  explanations  of 
House  bill  10,  but  we  do  not  expect  any 
yea-and-nay  votes  this  everiing. 

Following  the  convening  of  the  Senate 
on  tomorrow,  at  11  am,  we  shall  have 
the  usual  morning  hour.  Following  that, 
we  shall  resume  the  consideration  of 
House  bill  10.  FYom  time  to  time  we 
shall  interrupt  the  coiLsideration  of  that 
bill  by  considering  conference  repwrts  or 
appropriation  bills  or  any  noncontro- 
versial  bills  on  which  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Senate  to  act. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand a  unarumous-con-sent  agree- 
ment ha^  been  obtained  with  respect  U> 

t;.'  St.itt  Justice,  and  Judiciary  appro- 
priation bill:  and  I  wi.'^h  to  a.sk  whether 
It  :.';  \:k(\y  that  that  biU  will  be  called  up 

tuIl.Ul  lOVk 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  It  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  Ukely.  We  are  writing  the 
report  on  the  bill.  There  is  nothmp 
controversial  about  it.  The  bill,  as  it 
will  be  reported  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, will  call  for  appropriations  $19  mil- 
lion under  the  budget.  W^e  have  restored 
the  Items  which  were  cut  out  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  winch  the 
administration  felt  were  absolutely  es- 
sential. The  subcommittee's  report  is 
imanimous,  and  the  full  committee's 
report  is  unanimous.  The  question  now 
Is  simply  to  allow  the  clerks  sufficient 
time  to  repare  the  report  and  to  have  the 
report  printed.  I  am  not  sure  when  the 
report  will  be  available  I  shall  give  the 
Members  advance  notice ;  and  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  any  preference  m 
the  matter,  I  shall  try  to  be  guided  by 
his  desires. 


CITATION      AND      CO^!MENCEMENT 
ADDRESS  BY  KARL  LOTT  RANION 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  two  of 
Maine's  colleges — Bowdoin  College  and 
Bates  College — recently  honored  one  of 
the  outstanding  foreign  service  career 
men  of  our  State  Department  Hon  Karl 
Lott  Rankin,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia,  at  separate  com.mencement 
exercises  on  the  same  day.  June  12.  1960. 
with  the  awarding  of  honorary  degrees 
to  him. 

As  an  honorary  alumna  of  Bowdoin 
College,  I  was  quite  proud  and  pleased 
with  the  honor  that  my  honorary  alma 
mater  awarded  to  this  outstanding  diplo- 
mat. I  was  personally  pleased  that 
Bates  College,  in  Its  citation  of  .Amba.s.sa- 
dor  Rankin,  accompanying  the  honorary 
degree  that  It  conferred  upon  him.  incor- 
porated by  credit  my  own  citation  of  his 
excellent  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
citation  and  his  commencement  address 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
and  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CrrATION    R£AO     BY     THE    DeaN     OF    BATES 

CoLLEaE,  June  12,  1960 

Mr.  President.  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
Mr  Karl  Lett  Rankin,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Yue;oslavla. 

Born  In  the  small  city  of  Manitowoc.  Wis  , 
only  child  of  a  Congregational  minister's 
family,  living  as  a  youth  In  several  midwest - 
ern  commtmltles.  and  eventually  establish- 
ing his  own  residence  In  South  Brldgton, 
Me.,  Mr.  Rankin  Is  deeply  rooted  In  Ameri- 
can mores  and  spirit.  His  academic  and 
professional  training  was  In  the  coemopoll- 
tan  atmosphere  of  half  a  dozen  great  uni- 
versities including  Federal  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  Zurich  and  Heidelberg  Univer- 
sity. From  Princeton  he  received  a  degree  In 
civil  engineering.  In  1927  he  entered  the 
diplomatic  service  which  has  constituted 
his  llfework.  A  great  part  of  his  career  has 
been  concerned  with  those  most  haslc 
8trand«  In  international  relations,  economic 
and    trade    Interests.      During    the    la^t    SO 


years  he  has  been  a  constructive  factor  k: 
inniunerable  criticit.  and  cumpiex  situations 
An  enumeration  of  the  nations  in  which  he 
has  served  with  the  American  diplomatic 
nusslon  recalls  the  tensiouh  which  he  hat 
helped  to  lessen  —  Greece.  A. ban. a.  Belgium 
Luxembourg,  Yugoslavia.  EgyiU.  .Austria,  and 
China.  During  the  w.ir  \t-a.rs  a  mission  to 
ManUa  resulted  In  the  Internment  by  the 
Japanese  of  Mr.  and  Mr.s.  Rankin  for  nearly 
2  years.  In  1953  he  became  an  Ambassador 
to  China  sharing  In  the  difficult  policy  de- 
cisions Involved  there,  until  i'iven  his  present 
appointment. 

For  upholding  In  many  places  and  at 
many  times  the  l>est  of  American  ideals,  for 
unselfish  devotion  to  exacting  duty,  for  un- 
flinching resistance  to  Communist  threat, 
for  steadiness  and  sound  judgment  when 
panic  would  have  been  easy  for  more  than 
30  years  of  what  our  own  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  called  excellent  work  Bates 
College  wishes  to  confer  upon  this  far-rang- 
ing citizen  of  Maine,  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws. 


Rr.MARKs  OF  Ambassador  Karl  Lott  Rankin 
AT  THE  Commencement  Exercises  at  Bates 
College.  Jtne  12.  1960 

President  Phillips,  men  anrt  ■women  of 
Bates  College,  ,'nends  nf  Bat<-''  tfxlay  I 
associate  myself  with  the  undergraduates. 
The  cl£iS8  of  1960  has  completed  its  work  in 
qualifying  for  degrees;  I  still  have  a  few 
minutes  to  go.  In  that  time  I  shall  review 
some  aspects  of  US.  foreign  policy. 

For  a  niunber  of  years  I  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  our  lndl8crlmlnat.e  use  of  the 
word  "policy "  In  the  sense  used  in  for- 
eign relations,  Webster  defines  policy  as  "a 
settled  course  adopted  and  followed  by  a 
government."  Tet  we  hear  and  read  that,  on 
a  given  Isstie,  American  policy  is  too  soft,  or 
too  hard,  or  unrealistic,  or  wrong,  or  even 
that  we  have  no  p^o'lcy.  Such  use  of  the 
word  not  only  Is  incorrect  and  misleading; 
it  breeds  confusion  and  undermines  confi- 
dence In  our  Nation,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  foreign  policy 
is  deperving  of  the  name  only  Insofar  as  It 
it  underst^->od  and  continuously  supported  by 
a  substantial  majority  of  the  public. 
Genuine  foreign  pwllcy  Is  relatively  un- 
changing. To  be  valid  It  must  survive  new 
and  radical  developments  throughout  the 
world  with  no  more  than  moderate  shifts 
of  emphasis.  And  these  usually  belong  In 
the  fields  of  political  strategy  or  tactics 
rather  than  of  basic  fxillcy. 

One  of  the  best  statements  of  foreign 
poUcy  I  have  ever  seen  was  not  drafted  by 
an  American  or  related  specifically  to  the 
United  States.  I  refer  to  the  Preamble  to 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
was  the  work  of  a  great  South  African.  Jan 
Chrlstiaan  Smuts.  Let  me  read  the  first 
part.  It  may  seem  long  for  a  single  sentence, 
but  there  Is  not  a  superfluous  word: 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
termined to  save  succedlng  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war.  which  twice  In  our  life- 
time has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  man- 
kind, and  to  reaffirm  faith  In  ftindamental 
human  rights.  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person.  In  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women  and  of  nations  large  and 
small,  and  to  establish  conditions  under 
which  Justice  and  respect  for  the  obligations 
arising  from  treaties  and  other  sources  of 
law  can  be  malntaliied.  and  to  promote 
social  progress  and  better  standards  of  life 
In  larger  freedom,  and  for  these  ends  to 
practice  tolerance  and  live  together  as  good 
neighbors,  and  to  unite  our  strength  to 
maintain  International  peace  and  security, 
and  to  Insure,  by  the  acceptance  of  princi- 
ples and  the  Institution  of  methods,  that 
armed  force  shall  not  be  used,  save  In  the 
common  Interest,  and  to  employ  Interna- 
tional machinery  for  the  promotion  cf  the 
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•conomic  and  s<3c1hI  advancement  of  all  peo- 
plae.  have  resolved  to  combine  our  effiirts 
to  accompll.sh  these  alms  " 

That.  I  submit.  Is  a  statement  of  f.>relgn 
policy  which  a  great  maj-.nty  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  understand  and  support  <us  a  set- 
tled course  for  our  GoverriTnent  It  haa  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  wii:  continue  to  do  so. 
Should  someone  suggest  that  the  phrasing 
Is  rather  general.  I  would  point  out  that  if 
Mlbstantlally  all  nations  followed  Its  clear 
lilicepts.  our  major  world  problems  w  ^uid 
be  well  on  the  way  to  solution. 

Having  an  accepted  foreign  policy,  how- 
ever. d<jes  not  permit  a  nation  like  the 
United  States  to  play  a  passive  role  In  In- 
ternational affairs  The  leadership  of  the 
civilized  world,  which  once  rested  in  Western 
Europe  has  passed  largely  Into  our  hands. 
This  waa  not  due  solely  or  perhaps  even 
largely  to  any  merit  or  Initiative  of  ours, 
but  It  Is  a  fact  nevertheless.  In  this  posi- 
tion, buttressed  by  our  great  economic  and 
military  resources,  we  have  inescapable  and 
worldwide  responsibilities.  We  face  the  im- 
perative of  maintaining  a  suitable  posture 
toward   the   current    International   scene 

I  pass  on  from  policy  to  what,  for  lack 
of  a  better  word.  I  shall  call  "strategy." 
Despite  !t.s  military  connotation,  the  word 
strategy  seems  preferable  to  "posture." 
which  might  suggest  Inactivity.  In  any  case, 
our  central  task  today  Is  to  confront  the  In- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  deter  further  aggression, 
direct  or  indirect  hence  to  prevent  war  If 
possible  without  sacrifice  of  basic  policy  or 
principle  In  so  doing,  we  strive  to  Improve 
the  relative  position  of  the  free  world  in 
such  degree  that  our  chief  opponents  even- 
ttially  will  find  it  In  their  own  Interest  to 
follow  the  precepts  of  the  United  Nations. 

American  strategy  la  manifest  in  regional 
defense  pacts  and  bilateral  defense  treaties, 
which  provide  for  the  collective  security 
foreseen  by  its  charter,  but  only  Imperfectly 
provided  for  as  yet  by  the  United  Nations. 
Our  country  reinforces  these  agreements  for 
mutual  defense,  as  necessary,  by  military 
and  economic  aid  We  uke  an  unprece- 
dentedly  active  part  In  international  bodies 
and  conferences,  supporting  the  interests  of 
the  free  world  If  and  when  the  Com- 
munist menace  is  removed.  .American  strat- 
egy can  be  modified  accordingly.  But  our 
fundamental  foreign  policy  will  remain 
valid. 

So  far,  in  terms  of  f>ollcy  and  strategy, 
I  have  outlined  what  a  large  majority  of 
the  American  people  accept  and  support. 

Only  when  we  come  to  the  narrower  but 
scarcely  less  important  realm  of  what  might 
be  called  tactics  do  we  And  significant  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  How  much  foreign  aid 
should  the  United  States  provide,  and  how 
should  be  It  distributed  and  expended?  On 
what  basis  should  we  participate  in  this  or 
that  international  conference"'  What  spe- 
cific limitations  on  our  Military  EstabMsh- 
ment  can  we  accept,  considering  both  eco- 
nomic factors  and  possible  equivalent  limita- 
tions a^eed  to  by  potential  opponents? 
Should  we  extend  economic  or  other  assist- 
ance to  a  given  country  with  which  we  are 
not  allied,  in  order  to  help  preserve  its  in- 
dependence and  promote  the  well-being  of 
its  people? 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  questions  such 
as  those  I  have  cited  in  the  field  of  tactics 
should  be  debated  freely  But  they  should 
not  be  confused  with  accepted  policy  and 
strategy  Rather,  we  must  go  back  repeat- 
edly to  oiu-  basic  position  In  determining  the 
tactics  best  suited  to  Its  support.  When  the 
Congress  adds  to  or  reduces  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  for  national  defense  or  for- 
eign aid  appropriations,  no  one  should  con- 
c.ude  that  American  policy  or  strategy  has 
changed  Such  action  simply  reflects  the 
norma^  democratic  process  of  attaining  rea- 


s.oriab;e  compromise  There  is  no  real  argu- 
ment ad  to  tlie  necessity  for  adequate  de- 
fense or  for  an  appropriate  arnouijt  >f  for- 
eign aid 

I  am  uncertiUn  Judt  when  the  word  "pro- 
gram' came  inUj  c(jmjmon  use  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations,  but  it  seems  to  date 
no  further  bsick  than  the  end  of  World  W;u- 
II.  Earlier,  except  in  wartime,  the  relief  of 
human  suffering  abroad,  the  investment  of 
American  capital  in  foreign  enterprises,  and 
the  exchange  of  professors,  scientists,  stu- 
dents, athletes,  and  artists,  normally  were 
handled  by  private  organizations  or  indi- 
viduals Now  our  Government  is  active  In 
these  and  other  fields.  Its  foreign  programs 
reflect  American  recognition  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  todays  world  problems,  of  the 
vital  Importance  of  Improving  the  lot  of 
man  and  of  strengthening  the  free  world 
before  the  peril  which  confronts  it  Recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  action  on  so  broad  a 
^ont  stems  from  our  policy  and  strategy, 
^t  the  details  of  operation  are  tactical. 
■^he  particular  aspect  of  foreign  relations 
in  which  I  have  been  engaged  for  more  than 
30  years  is  that  of  representing  the  US  Gov- 
eriunent  abroad.  We  start  with  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  representatives  of  numerous 
other  countries,  precisely  because  of  the 
character  of  basic  American  policy  We 
have  little  or  nothing  to  hide.  We  are  not 
fomenting  subversion.  We  want  all  peoples 
to  enjoy  a  better  life  In  peace  and  freedom. 
With  this  background,  our  primary  taak  of 
building  confldem-e  In  the  United  States  Is 
Immeasurably  facilitated. 

It  Is  a  popular  notion  that  diplomats  are 
frequently  if  not  continuously  engaged  In 
Intrigue,  based  upon  top  secret  Instructions 
from  their  governments.  I  assure  you  that 
this  does  not  apply  to  the  United  States. 
The  correspondence  between  our  Embassies 
and  Washington  is  confidential  or  otherwise 
classified  largely  to  avoid  premature  disclo- 
sure of  Information  Intended  to  be  made 
public  only  at  the  proper  time,  after  con- 
sultation with  all  concerned,  or  to  rel.-^y  re- 
ports of  which  we  may  question  the  accuracy 
and  completeness,  or.  perhaps  most  fre- 
quently, to  avoid  embarrassment  to  other 
governments  As  far  as  the  United  States 
Itself  Is  concerned,  I  am  sure  that  all  but 
a  minor  fraction  of  our  official  correspond- 
ence could  be  published  within  a  year  after 
it  was  written,  with  no  harm  to  American 
interests. 

Again   In   the  field   of  tactics.  U.S.   repre- 
sentatives   abroEid    should    and    do    enhance 
general   confidence    In   our   country   and   its 
policy   by  developing  a   personal   reputation 
for     honesty    and     frankness    always     tem- 
pered with  courtesy,  understanding,  and  dis- 
cretion     Beyond  this,  how  do  we  try  on  oc- 
casion   to   persuade   foreign  govemmenU   to 
modify   their  positions  so  as  to  agree  more 
closely    with   our   own?      Let    no   one    think 
this    easy   if    a   significant   Initial    difference 
U   involved.      Most   foreign   ministries   today 
are  staffed  by  Intelligent  and  well-informed 
officials.     It  Is  rare  Indeed  that  we  are  In  a 
position    to    Influence    their    actions    simply 
by  presenting  a   detailed  exposition,  or  be- 
cause our  eyes  are  of  the  right  color.     Ob- 
jectivity   Is    uncommon    in    foreign    affairs. 
Habitually  It  Is  dismissed  as  unrealistic    or 
as  a  luxury  which   only  a  great  power  like 
the    United    States   can    afford.      No   matter 
how  strong  our  case,   we  should  expect  the 
other   party    to    decide    on    the    basis    of    Its 
own   direct    national    Interests.      These   may 
be  tangible  economic  or  other  factors;   they 
may  be  Internal  or  external  political  constit- 
uents      Our    task    Is    to    convince    the   gov- 
errunent   in   question   that,   on   balance,  our 
position  is  also  In  its  best  Interest. 

It  Is  not  often,  however,  that  economic 
suasion  alone  U  sufficient  to  change  the 
position  of  other  nations  on  important  Is- 
sues.    National  pride  Is  strong,  and  the  gov- 
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ernment  of  even  the  smallest  and  poorest 
country  needs  to  retain  the  respect  of  its 
own  people  and  of  world  opinion.  There 
Is  also  universal  sensitivity  to  action  by 
any  naUon  which  suggests  meddling  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  another  On  this  point  In 
particular  the  American  record  is  so  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  Communist  bloc, 
and  so  valuable  an  asset  in  consequence  that 
we  must  guard  our  reputation  at  almost 
any  cost  But  we  can  and  do  offer  var- 
ious kinds  of  fxolltlcal  as  well  as  economic 
support  and.  If  circumstances  warrant,  this 
may  extend  to  military  assistance  as  well. 
In  sum,  we  try  to  persuade  a  government 
that,  on  balance,  sharing  our  position  or  at 
least  not  opposing  us  openly.  Is  to  Its  own 
net  advantage,  and  can  be  so  Justified  be- 
fore   domestic    and    foreign    public    opinion. 

An  additional  difficulty  arises  when  a  for- 
eign government  already  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion publicly  which  opp>ose8  that  of  the 
United  States  Again,  national  prestige  Is 
Involved  In  such  cases  we  must  seek  what 
the  Chinese  call  "steps  to  come  down  " 
Sometimes  a  strong  country  like  the  United 
States  may  assume  public  blame  for  a  re- 
versal of  position  by  a  small  nation,  which 
could  not  afford  to  do  so  on  Its  own  On  less 
Important  matters  an  American  official  may 
offer  to  take  the  responsibility  or  blame 
personally  to  obtain  a  desired  result,  even 
though  he  Is  In  no  way  at  fault  In  all  such 
negotiations  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  our  representative  abroad  should  exer- 
cise the  greatest  tact,  that  he  should  fully 
understand  the  foreign  government's  posi- 
tion, whether  he  agrees  or  not.  and  that  he 
should  explain  it  meticulously  to  Washing- 
ton. 

1  have  referred  to  the  responslblllUes  of 
our  representatives  abroad  In  enhancing  con- 
fidence In  the  United  States  and  Its  foreign 
policy  What  we  can  accomplish  in  the  tac- 
tical field  Is.  of  coxirse.  largely  dependent 
upon  what  Is  said  and  done  at  home 

International  communism  has  as  Its 
avowed  purpose  the  conquest  of  the  world 
In  many  respects  today  It  partakes  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  religion  than  a  practical 
political  philosophy.  For  the  foreseeable 
future,  therefore,  we  should  not  expect  pub- 
lic disavowal  of  an  article  of  faith  so  often  re- 
peated by  the  prophets  of  communism.  But 
we  should  and  do  demand  that  Its  practice 
must  be  changed,  that  force,  and  threats  of 
force,  and  subversion  directed  and  supported 
In  other  countries  by  the  Kremlin,  shall 
cease.  We  must  continue  to  Instill  confi- 
dence In  all  concerned  that  the  United  States 
understands  this  peril  and  intends  to  pursue 
Its  accepted  strategy  until  the  danger  Is 
removed 

We  have  Invaluable  advantages  on  our 
side,  the  side  of  the  free  world.  Some  of 
these  are  material;  the  more  Important  are 
moral.  No  one  knows  all  the  answers  to  the 
countless  questions  facing  us  today  But  If 
we  keep  the  precepts  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  If  we  stand  fast  beside  our  friends 
In  mutual  confidence,  we  cannot  go  far 
wrong  Our  opponents  will  recognize  one 
day  that  the  same  course  also  Is  best  for 
them.  But  we  must  not  be  lacking  In 
patience  and  understanding.  In  courage,  and 
determination.     We  must  deserve  to  win. 


SELF-EMPLOYED    E^DIVIDUAL    TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OP  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R  10)  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  individuals 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President,  the 
pending  measure  is  designed  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  voluntary  pen- 
sion plans  by  self-employed  individuals. 


Legislation  to  accomplish  this  purpo.'-c 
has  been  under  consideration  by  liie 
CoMKresfc  for  a  number  of  years.  Its 
ba-sic  purp'^e  ls  to  remove  a  fundamental 
tax  inequity  wliich  has  existed  for  the 
past  18  years.  Li  1942  the  Congress 
amended  tiie  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
encourage  employers  to  e^tabii.sh  quaii- 
fled  pension  aiid  profit ->lianng  plans  ft-: 
their  employees,  by  granLinv:  employers 
deductions  for  contiibutioiis  to  such 
plaiis  and  by  deferrm*.'  a  tax  on  the  em- 
ployees until  benelits  are  derived  under 
the  plans.  As  of  now.  there  are  approxi- 
mately 50,000  such  plans  in  existence 
covering  an  estimat<'d  20  million  em- 
ployees. To  date,  however,  nothii.^  oi  a 
similar  nature  has  been  done  for  the  ap- 
proximately 7  million  self-employed 
This  is  the  inequity  the  bill  before  us  is 
aimed  at  removing 

H  R  10  has  received  tiie  most  thor- 
ough and  i)aini.tak;r.t;  ie^dislatiVe  con.Md- 
eration  It  pas.s^xl  the  Hou.v-  on  March 
16.  1959.  by  almo.'^t  ur.an.raous  vote 
Thereafter,  it  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Comu,,iu»e  which  had  4  days  of 
hearings  during  the  summer  ')f  19,'j9 
Approximately  70  national  on; animations, 
representing  an  excellent  cross  section  of 
the  farm,  small  business,  and  profes- 
sional self-employed,  indicated  their 
support  for  the  prmciple  of  the  bill. 

Since  that  time  the  bill  has  been  sub- 
stantially improved.  As  it  came  from 
the  House,  the  bill  would  have  allowed 
self-employed  i>ersons  to  deduct  up  to 
10  percent  of  their  self-employment  in- 
come annually,  but  not  to  exceed  S2.500. 
for  purchase  of  an  approved  type  of 
insurance  or  annuity  contract  or  for 
de(>osit  in  a  trust. 

Mr.  President,  the  type  of  deductions 
to  which  I  have  referred  were  limited  to 
a  hfetime  ceiling  of  $50,000.  To  prevent 
indefinite  postponement  of  tax  on  sums 
invested  under  the  plan,  withdrawals 
would  have  been  required  to  commence 
not  later  than  age  70  and  would  have 
been  taxed  as  received  Any  withdraw- 
als before  age  65  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  certain  additions  to  tax  as  a 
penalty. 

The  Treasury  Department  objected  to 
the  bill  in  this  form  on  two  mam 
grounds.  One  was  that  the  revenue  loss 
to  the  Government  would  be  too  great. 
The  Treasury  estimated  this  potential 
loss  at  $365  million,  although  I  should 
add  that  other  qualified  sources  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  loss  under  the  House 
biU  would  have  been  no  greater  than 
$100  million.  The  other  main  objection 
of  the  Treasury  was  that  the  bill  m  this 
form  would,  while  eliminating  some  dis- 
criminations, create  new  ones,  primarily 
In  the  direction  of  permitting  the  .self- 
employed  to  establish  jjension  plans  for 
themselves  without  any  similar  provision 
for  their  employees.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee felt  this  latter  objection  was  a 
serious  defect  in  the  House  -  pa  .sed  meas- 
ure. 

After  the  close  of  the  h'^annijs.  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
quested the  Treasury  Department,  m 
cooperation  with  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Interna]  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, to  develop  an  approach  which 
would  eliminate  these  problems  as  seen 
In  the  bill  by  Treasur>-.     On  April  1  of 


tla.s  year,  Uie  Treas'ory  submitted  its 
alt-eniate  approach  Thereafter.  in 
May.  the  Finance  Committee  held  2  days 
of  iiearm^s  on  certain  aspects  of  this 
new  alternate  approach,  followed  by  a 
series  of  executive  .sessions  this  month. 

Consequently,  the  Finance  Committee 
ha.-^  subst.tuted  for  t.he  House  measuie 
an  approach  which  permits  self-em- 
pioye<l  individuals  generally  to  be 
treated  as  employees  for  retirement  plan 
i  ..nxxses.  Under  this  new  approach. 
.self-employed  individuals  who  have  em- 
ployees must  make  provision  for  the  re- 
tirement needs  of  those  employees  in 
order  to  obtain  retirement  privileges  for 
theniselves. 

As  a  result  of  this  Intensive  considera- 
tion and  study,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
represents  a  substantial  improvement 
over  the  House-passed  measure  It  still 
accomplishes  its  basic  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  self-employed  to  provide  for 
their  old  age  through  the  establishment 
of  voluntary-  pension  plains,  .so  that  it 
will  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  7 
million  self-employed  who  for  so  long 
have  been  denied  this  treatment.  At  the 
same  time,  it  meets  the  two  objections 
previoiisly  interposed  by  Treasury.  With 
regard  to  the  revenue  problem,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  loss  under  this  bill  will 
be  only  from  $150  to  $250  million  as 
compared  with  the  $365  million  pre- 
viously estimated  by  Treasury  under  the 
House  bilL  As  for  the  objection  that  the 
self-employed  should  not  be  covered  un- 
less their  employees  are  also  provided 
for,  the  bill  eliminates  that  problem 
completely. 

In  its  present  form,  the  bill  differs 
from  the  House  measure  in  three  basic 
respects.  First,  it  permits  the  self- 
employed  to  establish  qualified  pension, 
annuity,  and  profit-sharing  plans  for 
themselves  only  on  the  condition  that 
the  plans  are  OF>en  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  to  tjieir  employees,  if  any. 
Second,  it  brings  all  such  plans  under 
the  broad  reqiiirements  of  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
as  they  govern  qualified  plans  for  em- 
ployers generally.  Third,  it  tightens  up 
the  code  provisions  as  they  relate  to  cor- 
porate owner-manager  plans  so  as  to 
eliminate  certain  alleged  abuses  and 
loopholes  pointed  out  by  Treasurj'. 

To  demonstrate  the  great  care  which 
has  been  taken  in  drafting  this  bill  so 
as  to  remove  this  discrimination  against 
the  self-employed  that  has  so  long  ex- 
isted and  at  the  same  time  provide 
stringent  standards  to  prevent  abuse 
both  in  the  case  of  the  self-employed 
and  in  the  case  of  corporate  owner- 
employees,  I  would  like  to  outline  briefly 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  bill.  Iii  doing 
so.  I  shall  group  the  provisions  in  three 
categories — those  applying  to  both  the 
self-employed  and  corporate  owner- 
employees,  those  relating  only  to  the 
self-employed,  and  those  dealing  only 
with  corporate  owner-employees. 

Turning  first  to  the  restrictions  ap- 
pUcable  to  both  plans  for  the  self- 
employed  and  plans  for  corporate  owner - 
employees,  they  are  as  follows . 

First.  The  plans  cannot  contain,  as  a 
condition  for  eligibility,  a  period  of  em- 
ployment exceeding  3  years. 


Second.  Distributions  to  self-em- 
ployed or  c-orporate  owner-employees 
caJinot  be  made  prior  to  age  59*2  except 
m  the  ca.'^e  of  permanent  disability  or 
death.  Any  di.^tnbution  in  violation  of 
this  rule  wiii  give  rise  to  penalties. 

Third.  Disinbution.*-  to  self-employed 
.-.nd  corporate  owner-employees  mu.«t 
besrin  at  not  lat-er  th.an  age  70-2  Distri- 
butions to  all  other  employees  mast 
start  at  age  70 '2  or  retirement,  wluch- 
ever  is  later. 

Fourth.  Upon  the  death  of  a  self-em- 
ployed or  corporate  owner-employee  his 
iiitere.'^t  niu.-t  be  distributed  within  5 
years  or  used  within  that  period  to  pur- 
chase an  unmediate  annuity. 

Filth  A  bank  must  be  the  trustee  of 
any  trusteed  plan  covering  self-employed 
or  corporate  owner-employees,  estab- 
lished after  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Sixth.  Profit-sharing  plans  covering 
self-employed  or  corporate  owner-em- 
ployees must  provide  im.mediate  vested 
rights  for  all  covered  employees  and  have 
a  definite  formula  for  determining  con- 
tributions. It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  corporate  plans  the 
vestmg  requirements  are  not  to  apply 
until  January  1.  1964.  to  existing  plans 
or  plans  established  durmg  that  3-year 
period. 

Seventh.  Plans  covering  self-employed 
or  corporate  owner-employees  cannot 
take  credit  for  social  security  benefits 
payable  to  employees  for  purposes  of  the 
nondiscrimination  rales,  unless  the 
vested  contributions  for  other  employees 
are  at  least  twice  the  amounts  contrib- 
uted for  themselves. 

Eighth.  Self-employed  and  corporate 
owner-employees  with  no  covered  em- 
ployees cannot  make  nondeductible  con- 
tributions. Tho.se  with  covered  employ- 
ees can  make  nondeductible  contribu- 
tions at  the  same  rate  as  for  covered 
employees,  but  with  a  ceiling  of  the 
lesser  of  $2  500  or  10  percent  of  earned 
income. 

Ninth.  Loans  to  a  self-employed  or 
corporate  owner-employee  on  insurance 
and  annuity  contracts  are  treated  as 
distributions  for  all  purposes. 

Tenth.  A  new  type  of  Government 
bond  purchase  plan  would  be  authorized 
for  use  by  qualified  plans. 

Eleventh.  Stricter  prohibited  trans- 
action rules  would  be  applied  to  plans  of 
self-employed  and  corporate  owner-em- 
ployees who  own  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  business. 

The  restrictions  appliing  to  plans  for 
the  self-employed  are  as  follows: 

First.  They  could  of  course  establish 
plans  for  themselves  only  if  such  plans 
are  open  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  to 
their  employees,  if  any. 

Second.  The  deductible  contribution 
for  a  self-employed  owner-employee 
would  be  limited  to  the  greater  of  ^a) 
$2,500  or  10  percent  of  earned  income, 
whichever  is  less,  or  (bt  one-half  of  the 
deductible  contribution  vested  in  his 
other  employees. 

Third.  Tlie  deductible  contribution  for 
a  self-employed  owner -employee  would 
be  based  solely  on  earned  income.  Where 
both  personal  services  and  capital  are 
material       income-producing       lactors. 
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earned  income  is  defined  as  30  percent 
of  the  net  income  parned  from  the  trade 
or  business,  but  not  less  than  $2,500 

Fourth.  The  self-employed  individual 
would  be  denied  capital  eains  treatment 
on  lump-sum  distributions,  and,  mst'^ad. 
.such  distributions  would  be  tax^d  on  an 
averaffinar  formula 

F^fth,  The  self-employed  individual 
V. ould  bo  allowed  the  retirement  Income 
tax  credit.  Self-employed  individuals 
would  not.  however,  be  eli^'ible  for  the 
estate  and  sift  tax  exemptions,  the  55  000 
gift  tax  exclusion,  or  the  $100 -a- week 
siclc  pay  exclusion. 

The  limitations  applied  only  to  cor- 
porate owner-employees  are  as  follows: 

F^rst.  The  corporate  owner-employees 
would  be  defined  as  corporate  employees 
owning  more  than  10  p^'rcont  of  the 
stock. 

Second  The  deductible  contributions 
for  corporate  owner-employees  would  bt^ 
hmited  to  the  t^reater  of  ai  $2.50<D  or 
10  percent  of  earned  income,  whichever 
is  less,  ibi  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  deductible  contributions 
vested  in  the  other  employees,  or  'C  an 
amount  sufficient  to  finance  pensions 
equaling  20  percent  of  average  .salary  for 
the  last  10  years  immediately  preceding 
retirement.  A  corporation  with  a  more 
than  50  percent  owner  would  be  required 
to  provide  vested  rights  for  its  employees 
if  It  IS  to  use  either  'a'  or  <c>  test. 

Third.  In  the  case  of  existing  cor- 
porate plans,  the  bill  would  not  become 
effective  until  January  1  1964  the  pur- 
pose being  to  provide  a  transition  period 
for  the  many  owner-employee  plan,s  al- 
ready established  under  the  more  liberal 
rules  of  the  present  code  provisions. 
Additionally,  the  requirement  for  vest- 
ing contributions  to  other  emplovees 
would  not  apply  until  January  1.  1964. 
to  new  corporate  plans  set  up  during 
that  3-year  period 

Fourth.  Owner-employees  of  sub- 
chapter S  corporations  and  associations 
taxable  as  corpcirations  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  .-ame  limitations  as  the  self- 
employed,  except  that  again  these  re- 
quirements would  not  apply  to  existing 
plans  until  Januarv  1.  1964.  The  vesting 
requirements  would,  however,  apply  to 
new  plans  of  this  type  established  sub- 
sequent to  enactment  of  the  bill 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Sen:i:or  from  Florida 
yield'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr. 
H.ART  m  the  chair'  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana"' 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  vield 
to  my  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
on  the  Finance  Committee 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, let  me  ask  my  delightful  friend  why 
the  bill  requires  that  an  eniplovee  must 
work  for  3  years  before  he  will  be  ehtrible 
to  be  covered''  Why  not  require  that  all 
employees  be  covered^ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  There  are  many 
reasons.  But  to  summarize  it:  If  we  re- 
quired all  employees  to  be  covered  by 
these  programs,  they  would  then  cover 
all  employees  including  temporary  em- 
ployees who  worked  for  only  3  weeks  or 
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3  months  or  on  a  part-time  basis;  and 
then  the  paper  work  and  the  problems  In 
connection  with  .setting  up  the  pension 
programs  for  such  temporary  employees 
or  part-time  employees  would  obviously 
result  in  defeating  the  purpose  of  the 
pension  programs 

So  It  IS  necessarv  to  e.stablish  .some  rule 
&&  to  the  length  of  employment  in  order 
for  one  to  qualifv  and  to  fall  in  the  cate- 
gory of  an  employee  who  would  come 
under  the  approved  pension  program 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  other 
words,  that  means  that  a  soda  jerk  in 
a  drugstore  never  would  be  co\  ered  if  he 
did  not  work  for  3  years  or  longer^ 

M:  .SMATHERS,  In  order  to  be  cov- 
ered, he  would  have  to  work  for  3  years 
for    the    same    employer 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  f'-om  Florida  yield? 

Mi     SMATHERS      I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  a  secretary  employed  by  a  doctor  or 
a  lawyer  for  less  than  3  years,  who  then 
left  to  be  married,  and  who  stopped 
working  for  the  doctor  or  the  lawyer, 
would  not  be  cove&ed'' 

Mr  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct.  In 
fact,  under  present  law  an  employee  can- 
not be  covered  unless  he  works  for  5 
years 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Why  do  we 
not  do  somethin-  about  that  situation? 

Mr.  SMATHERS  So  we  have  pro- 
posed a  more  practical,  operable  basis, 
by  means  of  which  more  employees  can 
be  covered 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Would  not  it  be  well 
to  provide  that  in  order  for  a  private 
pension  plan  to  be  recognized  as  eligible 
for  tax  deductions,  the  benefits  must  be 
vested,  .so  that  for  each  years  work  the 
employee  would  be  entitled  to  a  certain 
amount  of  future  protection,  whereas  at 
the  present  time  one  must  reach  age  65. 
and  must  have  been  employed  by  the 
firm  for  20  years  or  so.  and  so  forth  and 
so  on.  with  the  result  that,  in  practice, 
only  a  .small  percentage  of  the  employees 
presently  are  really  included  under  the 
voluntary  pension  plans  and  really  re- 
ceive any  benefits 

M-  .-MATHERS  My  heart  goes  out 
to  them;  and  that  is  why  this  is  a  fairly 
good  bill,  because  by  m^^ans  of  this  bill 
for  the  first  time  we  shall  require  the 
vesting  in  the  employees  of  an  interest 
in  the  contributions  made — something 
which  never  has  been  done  heretofore 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  And  of  course  the 
self-employed,  with  each  payment  that 
they  would  make,  would  acquire  a  slice 
of  future  protection.  In  that  way.  they 
would  receive  protection  for  the  future. 
and  there  would  be  no  stringent  require- 
ments such  as  those  impo.sed  under  the 
private  plans 

So  by  means  of  the  bill  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  so  ably  ex- 
pounding the  self-employed  will  receive 
fully  vested  protection,  whereas  under 
the  pre'^ent  private  corporate  plans, 
only  a  small  percentage  receive  protec- 
tion—although the  Senator  from  Florida 
says  that  equal  protection  should  be  pro- 
vided. However,  his  bill  would  provide 
vastly  superior  protection  for  the  self- 
employed 


Mr  SMATHERS  We  have  been  all 
through  that  debate ^ I  >av  for  the  ediri- 
cation  of  Senators  who  do  not  serve  on 
the  Finance  Committee.  We  have  b^^en 
through  all  tho.se  arguments  several 
times:  and  I  doubt  that  any  explanation 
I  could  Rivf  would  cause  those  who  have 
been  opposed  to  the  bill  to  favor  it 

But  let  me  say  that  under  existing  law 
there  is  no  requirement  for  vestinL-— for 
instance,  m  the  case  of  the  General  Mo- 
tors program,  the  General  Electric  pro- 
gram, and  so  Torth — except  waydow  n  the 
road;  and  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  pointed  out  that  fact.  He  has  felt  — 
and  with  considerable  justification  and 
merit.  I  thinJc— that  in  all  these  plam 
there  should  be  .some  vesting 

However,  in  this  bill,  in  order  to  .set 
a  pattern  of  rectitude  and  righteousness 
pointing  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  wants  us  to 
go.  we  require  that  there  be  vesting  for 
the  employees  who  are  covered  by  this 
plan;  and.  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  Treasury,  we  close  another  loophole, 
and  go  further  In  the  direction  the  able 
Senaujr  from  Illinois  favors 

In  other  words,  we  require  vesting  with 
respect  to  the  appropriate  owner-man- 
agement plans — something  which  never 
has  been  done  before.  So  we  take  two 
steps  in  the  direction  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  favors. 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  like  as  to  go  all  the  way  at  once 
But  as  a  practical  matter,  that  would 
be  most  difficult,  because  today  20  mil- 
lion are  operating  under  private  pension 
programs,  and  all  those  contract.-?  would 
in  effect,  be  nullified. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  resum- 
marize  House  bill  10: 

Under  the  bill,  a  self-employed  indi- 
vidual will  be  permitted  to  make  de- 
ductible contributions  to  a  retirement 
plan  for  himself  and  his  empi.,vf»-.-,  u 
any;  but  benefits  received  under  the 
plan  will  be  taxable  at  the  time  when 
they  are  received 

The  basic  limitation  on  deductible 
contributions  to  a  retirement  fund  bv  a 
self-employed  individual  on  his  own  bo- 
half  is  10  percent  of  his  earned  income 
or  $2,500.  whichever  is  lesser.  This 
limitation  may  be  exceeded  if  the  self- 
employed  Individual  contributes  for  his 
employees,  substantial  amounts  in  w  hirh 
they  have  nonforfeitable  rights  In 
such  a  case,  he  may  contribute  and 
deduct  for  himself  up  to  one-half  the 
vested  amount  contributed  for  his  em- 
ployees. 

In  order  for  a  self-employed  individ- 
ual who  owns  more  than  50  percent  of  a 
trade  or  business  to  take  advantage  of 
the  basic  10  percent— $2,500  limitation, 
he  must  provide  immediate  vested  con- 
tributions for  his  employees  if  he  has 
any;  otherwise,  his  deductible  contribu- 
tion for  himself  will  be  limited  to  one- 
half  the  amount  contributed  for  em- 
ployees to  which  they  have  nonforfeit- 
able rights. 

The.se  limitations  are  based  on  earned 
income,  which  the  bill  defines  generally 
to  mean  income  for  self -employment; 
but  where  income  is  derived  from  a  trade 
or  business  in  which  capital  is  a  material 
income -producing  factor,  earned  income 


is  limited  to  30  percent  of  the  net  profits 
of  the  trade  or  business  or  $2,500.  which- 
ever Is  greater. 

The  bill  also  imposes  certain  restric- 
tions on  corporations  which  have  i>en- 
sion  plans  covering  a  stockholder-em- 
ployee who  owns  more  than  a  10-percent 
interest,  in  the  treatment  of  self-em- 
ployed Individuals  and  corporate 
owner-managers  substantially  similar; 
and.  second,  they  are  designed  to  elim- 
inate abuse  of  pension-plan  privileges 
which  may  occur  where  an  individual 
controls  a  corporation  Generally,  the 
new  limitations  on  corporate  retirement 
plans  will  apply  immediately  to  plans 
created  after  1960.  but  existing  corpo- 
rate plans  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
new  restrictions  until  1964. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  self-employed, 
the  basic  limitations  on  deductible  con- 
tributions to  a  retirement  plan  on  be- 
half of  an  owner-manager  of  a  corpora- 
tion are  10  percent  of  his  salary  or 
$2,500,  whichever  is  lesser.  This  basic 
limitation  may  be  exceeded  in  certain 
situations.  The  corporation  may  con- 
tribute and  deduct  on  behalf  of  its 
owner-managers  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  contributed  for  employees,  pro- 
vided the  result  is  nondiscriminatory ;  or 
it  may  contribute  and  deduct  the 
amount  necessary  to  fund  a  retirement 
benefit  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  owner- 
manager's  average  salary  for  the  10- 
year  period  before  retirement. 

After  1964.  the  basic  limitation  and 
the  20  percent  of  salary  limitation  will 
apply  in  the  case  of  an  owner-manager 
who  owns  more  than  a  50-percent  in- 
terest in  a  corporation,  only  if  he  makes 
nonforfeitable  contributions  for  his 
employees  Othei-wise.  the  deductible 
contribution  for  an  owner-manager  will 
be  limited  to  the  amount  contributed 
for  employees  which  is  nonforfeitable. 

Under  the  bill,  benefits  to  self-em- 
ployed individuals  and  owner-managers 
of  corporations  may  not  be  paid  before 
age  59 ';i.  except  in  the  case  of  death  or 
disability.  However,  benefits  must  be- 
gin to  be  payable  not  later  than  age 
70 'ij.  An  individual  who  withdraws 
amounts  from  a  retirement  fund  before 
he  reaches  age  59 '2  ^'iH  be  subjected  to 
a  penalty  tax  with  respect  to  those 
amounts  withdrawn,  and  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  participating  in  another 
retirement  plan  for  a  5-year  period. 

Although  your  committee's  bill  does 
not  permit  retirement  benefits  for  self- 
employed  per.sons  to  qualify  for  estate 
and  gift  tax  exemptions,  no  change  has 
been  made  in  the  present  law,  so  that  em- 
ployees, including  owner-manag'ers  of 
corporations,  who  qualify  as  employees, 
will  continue  to  qualify  for  the  estate 
and  gift  tax  exemption  witli  respect  to 
their  pension  benefits  under  the  bill. 
Similarly,  while  self-employed  individ- 
uals are  denied  capital-gains  treatment 
on  lump-sum  distributions  from  a  re- 
tirement plan  after  age  59' 2.  there  has 
been  no  cutback  in  the  capital-gain 
treatment  allowed  by  present  law  in  the 
case  of  employees,  including  owner- 
managers  of  corporations. 

As  an  alternative  form  of  investment, 
the  bill  permits;  establishment  of  quali- 


fied bond-purchase  plans.  These  plans 
will  not  require  a  tnistee,  but  will 
permit  investment  directly  in  a  spe- 
cial issue  of  Federal  bonds  which 
may  not  be  redeemed  prior  to  age 
591-2,  and  which  will  be  nontransferable. 
Although  these  bond."-  may  be  purchased 
by  anyone,  their  cost  will  be  deductible 
only  if  they  are  purchased  under  a  quali- 
fied bond  purchase  plan  or  under  a 
qualified  retirement  plan.  However,  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  redeemed  prior  to 
age  59 '2.  they  will  be  somewhat  unat- 
tractive to  ordinary  investors;  and  I  be- 
lieve none  other  than  those  under  the 
pension  program  wull  invest  in  it. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  merits  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Long  ago — in  1942 — the  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  basic  wisdom  of  granting 
tax  deferment  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  qualified  pension  plans,  and  thereby 
enabling  the  employees  of  our  country 
to  set  aside  funds  to  provide  for  their 
old  age. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose.  Congress 
gave  employers  full  deductions  for 
amounts  contributed  to  such  plans,  and 
deferred  the  tax  on  employees  until  such 
time  as  they  drew  retirement  benefits. 
The  employers  and  employees  were  quick 
to  respond.  By  1957,  such  plans  covered 
more  than  17  million  employees.  Em- 
ployer contributions  in  that  year 
amounted  to  $4  billion,  and  employee 
contributions  were  $680  million.  The 
revenue  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
was  in  the  area  of  $1.8  billion  Today 
there  are  approximately  50.000  such 
plans,  covering  an  estimate  20  million 
employees,  and  of  course  the  other  fig- 
ures are  correspondingly  higher. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  sound 
method  of  permitting  the  individual  to 
provide  for  his  needs  in  later  years  has 
to  date  been  confined  to  employees,  gen- 
erally employees  of  corporations  Al- 
though many  persons  have  for  years  rec- 
ognized the  unfairness  of  denying  sim- 
ilar treatment  to  our  7  million  self-em- 
ployed— along  with  their  more  than  11 
million  employees — nothing  has  as  yet 
been  done  about  it.  The  primary  rea- 
son, I  believe,  is  that  thus  far  no  one 
has  been  able  to  produce  a  reasonable 
plan  satisfactory  to  all  points  of  view. 
It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  this  bUl, 
which  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  con- 
sideration, along  with  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Treasury  Department,  does  pro- 
vide a  workable  and  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach. 

Our  form  of  government  is  founded 
on  the  philosophy  that  the  individual 
should  provide  for  himself  to  the  extent 
possible,  and  that  his  Government  should 
intercede  only  where  he  is  unable  to  do 
so.  That  w'as  the  philosophy  of  the  1942 
act.  That  is  the  philosophy  of  this  bill. 
The  millions  of  self-employed — the 
farmers,  the  small  businessmen,  the 
lawyers,  the  doctors,  the  aj-chitects.  the 
accountants,  the  artists,  the  singers,  the 
writers,  all  of  the  many  independent 
business  people  not  employed  by  cor- 
porations— want  to  be  able  to  care  for 
themselves  in  their  declining  years. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  list 
showing  a  cross-section  of  self-employed 
groups. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Cross  Section  or  Selt-Emploted  Groups 

Accountante,  actors,  architects,  artists, 
auto  dealers,  barbers,  beauty  operators,  cat- 
tlemen, chemists,  chiropractors,  consultants, 
dancers,  decorators,  dentists,  druggists,  en- 
gineers, farmers,  florists,  food  brokers,  fu- 
neral directors,  furniture  salesmen,  grocers, 
hotel  owners.  Industrial  designers.  Insurance 
brokers.  Investment  counselors,  lathers,  law- 
yers, merchants,  ministers,  musicians,  oph- 
thalmologists, optometrists.  osteopaths, 
painting  contractors,  physicians,  plasterers, 
plumbing  contractors,  radiologists,  realtors, 
restaurateurs,  retailers,  salesmen,  service 
station  proprietors,  shorthand  rep>orters,  taxi 
operators,  sugar  brokers.  tUe  contractors, 
veterinarians,  woolgrowers,  writers. 

Mr  SMATHERS,  They  do  not  want 
to  become  i.iublic  charges.  Yet  many 
of  them  cannot  take  care  of  themselves 
unless  granted  some  sort  of  tax  defer- 
ment such  as  this  A  great  majority  of 
the  self-employed  are  people  of  only 
modest  means.  They  cannot  understand 
why  they  should  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  m  qualified  pen- 
sion plans  while  a  great  multitude  of 
corporate  employees  many  of  them  with 
much  larger  incomes,  are  extended  this 
privilege. 

This  bill  will  answer  the  problem,  and 
in  a  way  that  is  eminently  reasonable. 
The  .self-employed  individual  will  be  en- 
abled to  participate  only  if  he  opens 
his  plan  to  his  employees  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis  His  contributions  for 
himself  are  carefully  circumscribed  and 
keyed  to  the  contributions  vested  m  his 
employees.  Tlie  revenue  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  kept  to  a  minimum 
In  short,  the  7  million  self-employed, 
along  with  their  11  million  employees, 
wnll  have  opened  to  them  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  qualified  pension,  annuity 
and  profit-sharing  system,  and  yet  on  a 
most  modest  basis  that  is  carefully  re- 
stricted to  prevent  any  abuse 

I  am  aware  there  are  those  who  are 
still  critical  of  this  measure,  despite  all 
of  the  painstaking  effort  that  has  gone 
into  developing  this  limned  approach  to 
an  obvious  need.  Their  primary  objec- 
tion, as  I  understand  it.  is  that  there 
are  still  others  who  are  not  covered 
by  qualified  pension  plans  and  who  need 
such  coverage  as  much  as  the  self-em- 
ployed group,  and  that,  m  addition,  the 
pension  system  needs  overhauling  In 
certain  respects. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  these 
arguments  I  would  not  deny  the  validity 
of  some  of  them.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  contentions  of  this  kind  miss  the 
point.  To  me.  these  arguments  are  based 
on  the  theory  that  one  improvement 
should  not  be  made  unless  others  are 
made  simultaneously,  one  inequity 
should  not  be  eliminated  if  another  re- 
mains, legislative  corrections  should  not 
be  adopted  until  perfection  can  be  accom- 
pli.^hed 

The  statutory  system  relating  to  quali- 
fied pension  plans  is  a  complicated  one 
which  has  been  develoF>ed  over  a  period 
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oi  years.  Perhaps  it  is  not  perfect  and 
requires  reconsideration  in  some  re- 
spects. But  that  Is  no  reason  for  con- 
tinuing the  obvious  inequity  that  has 
existed  for  almost  two  decades  in  the 
case  of  the  self-employed.  They  should 
not  be  required  to  wait  until  a  system 
perfect  in  all  other  respects  has  been 
developed.  They  should  be  criven  relief 
now.  and  other  problems  can  be  met 
a.s  answers  are  found. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  will  give  his  support  to 
this  long  overdue  correction  m  the  law 
relating  to  quaUfied  pension,  annuity 
and  profit-sharing  plans. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
the  very  clear  exposition  of  the  bill 
he  has  given.  The  Senator  from  Florida, 
alons  with  certain  other  Senators,  has 
been  the  main  driving  force  m  this  body 
for  passage  of  H.R.  10.  No  man  could 
have  served  a  poorer  c  \usp  better  tiian 
has  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  there 
was  a  minority  report  on  H.R.  10.  and 
several  expressions  of  Individual  views. 
Before  we  part  for  the  evening.  I  think 
It  might  be  well  to  put  into  the  Record 
the  joint  statement  filed  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy:,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Mr  Long!,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Gore  ' ,  who 
now  is  gracing  the  position  of  acting 
majority  leader  and  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

In  this  short  statement  of  opposition 
I  think  It  should  be  noted  that  we  all 
declared  in  our  judgment  H  R  10  should 
not  be  passed.  It  would  allow  the  self- 
employed  a  tax  deduction  of  10  percent 
up  to  $2,500  per  year  for  funds  set  a.side 
for  p)ensions. 

I  think  I  should  mAke  it  clear  that 
there  are  several  forms  of  tax  reduction 
which  are  contained  in  the  bil!  before 
the  Senate.  Even  though  it  Is  possible 
that  the  income  as  It  came  from  the 
fund  would  be  taxed,  it  would  be  taxed 
in  nearly  every  instance  at  lower  rates 
than  the  income  which  would  be  ex- 
empted from  ta.xation  would  have  been 
taxed 

In  other  words,  when  the  self-em- 
ployed make  their  contributions  to  the 
fund,  they  will  make  the  contributions 
at  a  period  of  time  when  their  incomes 
are  high.  Therefore,  the  taxes  which 
would  be  deferred  would  be  on  the  upper 
brackets  of  income,  which  in  th^  most 
productive  years  of  many  of  the  self-em- 
ployed would  be  at  a  considerable  per- 
centage. When  the  income  is  received 
from  the  fund,  the  mcomf"  of  the  recip- 
ient will  be  lower,  since  It  will  be  Income 
at  an  advanced  a«e  and  when  he  haa 
additional   deductiona.     Therefore,   the 


rate  of  taxation  will  be  lower.  This  is 
the  first  form  of  tax  favoritism  which  is 
contained  m  the  bill;  namely,  that  the 
ultimate  taxation  will  be  at  a  lower  rate 
on  amounts  withdrawn  from  the  fund 
than  on  amounts  put  in  the  fund.  If  such 
amounts  were  taxed. 

The  second  form  of  tax  favoritism  Is 
the  fact  that  the  interest  earned  by  the 
fund  during  the  perirxl  between  the  con- 
tribution of  the  premiums  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  benefits — in  other  words, 
earnings  during  the  entire  period- 
would  not  be  .'subject  to  taxation.  Un- 
der the  pre.=^ent  tax  laws,  interest  is  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  but  would  not  be  in  this 
case 

A  third  benefit  would  be  that  in  the 
case  of  the  self-employed  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  person  to  be  engagf^d  in 
a  number  of  busine.'^sos  and  to  set  aside 
funds  in  each  of  these  busine.s.ses  A  doc- 
tor, for  in.stance,  could  .set  aside  some  of 
his  income  as  a  doctor,  but  if  he  had  a 
clinic  whicn  was  incorporated  and  if  he 
were  the  head  of  the  clinic  or  m  a  man- 
agerial position  in  the  clinic,  he  could 
also  set   aside  additional  funds. 

If  at  the  same  time  he  owTied  a  farm, 
it  would  be  po.ssihle  for  him  as  a  farmer 
to  set  aside  further  additional  funds  In 
this  way  one  could  have  multiple  tax 
deferrals  thus  multiplyintr  the  tax  bene- 
fits gom?  tJT  any  one  person 

I  havf^  heard  it  stated  that  there  are 
persons  with  as  many  as  30  separate 
corpc  rations  of  which  they  are  owner- 
managers  If  that  were  true,  separate 
funds  could  be  set  up  in  each  of  the  30 
Corporations,  and  thus  a  large  total  per 
year  could  be  set  aside  on  which  tax 
favoritism  was  criven. 

A  fourth  type  of  tax  favoritism,  which 
is  not  ordinarily  taken  into  considera- 
tion, is  the  fact  that  at  the  age  of  59  4 
the  self-emplovod  person  can  withdraw 
these  suras  and  then  pay  only  a  capita' 
gains  tax.  which  would  be  not  more  than 
25  percent  under  any  consideration 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  this  measure 
would  give  Erreat  tax  favcrs  to  a  rela- 
tively limited  class  The  Treasury  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  would  range,  with 
the  amendments  that  have  been  made, 
somewhere  around  $250  million  a  year. 
We  have  had  experts  working  on  this 
subject,  and  it  is  their  conclusion  that 
this  Is  a  gross  understatement  of  the 
revenue  costs  which  will  immediately 
follow  from  this  bill,  that  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  self-employed  will  take 
advantage  of  the  great  benefits  given  by 
this  bill  than  tJie  Trea.sury  will  admit. 
and  we  e.stimate  that  at  a  minimum  the 
direct  revenue  lo.ss  will  be  somewhere 
around  $350  million  a  year. 

When  It  IS  borne  m  mind  that  we 
turned  down  a  cut  in  telephone,  tele- 
gram, and  transportation  taxes,  that  we 
continued  those  taxes,  and  that  the 
Treasury  fought  to  retain  them  t)ecause 
they  SAid  the  revenue  was  needed,  it  is 
certainly  extraordinary  tr)  have  the 
committee  propose  a  bill,  without  Treas- 
ury opposition,  to  make  this  propovsed  cut 
of  at  least  $350  million.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  few  days  ago  the 
Finance  Committee  also  reported  the  so- 
called  Du  Pont  bill,  upon  which  a  report 
is  being  made  today,  with  minority  views 


of    the    Senator    from   Tennessee    [  Mr 
GoREi  and  from  me 

In  those  views,  we  point  out  that  the 
revenue  loss  under  thai  measure  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  S650  million.  So 
I  would  say  that  if  we  pass  the  bill,  and 
if  we  approve  the  Du  Pont  measure,  we 
will  have  tax  rebates  directly  and  im- 
mediately of  $1  billion  to  a  relatively 
small  group,  in  one  case  one  family,  the 
EXi  Pont  family  of  Delaware,  and  the 
.stockholders  of  that  company,  and  In 
this  case  to  a  relatively  small  group  of 
professional  men — doctors,  lawyers. 
dentists,  accountants,  and  so  forth,  who 
certainly  on  the  whole  are  among  the 
comfortable  Income  groups  of  the  com- 
munity. 

I  am  afraid  that  these  measures  in 
turn  would  be  only  the  beginning.  The 
new  principle  In  this  bill  is  that  contri- 
butions to  pension  funds  on  the  part  of 
individuals  will  he  tax  exempt.  If  we 
make  the  contributions  of  the  self-em- 
ployed to  pension  funds  tax  exem.pt,  we 
can  be  quite  certain  that  a  similar  drive 
will  be  extended  to  other  classes  in  the 
community.  There  is  already  before 
Con„'ress  a  railway  retirement  bill,  which 
provides  that  the  contributions  which 
railway  employee  make  to  the  railroad 
retirement  fund  should  be  tax  exempt. 
If  H  R.  10  Is  passed,  one  cannot  in  justice 
deny  a  similar  right  to  the  railway  em- 
ployees, and  It  would  cost  $52  million  a 
year. 

Then  what  are  we  to  do  about  the  con- 
tributions which  employees  make  under 
the  private  voluntary  corporation  plans? 
At  present,  taxes  are  paid  upon  those 
contributions,  but  if  the  contributions 
of  the  self-employed  are  made  tax-free, 
we  can  be  quite  certain  tliat  the  contri- 
butions which  the  employees  make  in 
private  corporate  plans  will  also  he  made 
tax-exempt,  which  would  lose  to  the 
Treasury  $130  million  a  year. 

What,  then,  about  the  contributions 
made  by  the  employees  of  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments,  which  at 
present  are  subject  to  taxation?  It  will 
be  argued,  and  argued  correctly,  that  if 
those  favors  are  granted  to  the  self-em- 
ployed, they  should  be  granted  al.so  to 
civil  service  employees.  They  will  have 
to  be  provided  for.  which  would  lose  $312 
million  a  year  in  revenue. 

Then  what  about  the  contributions 
made  by  employees  under  the  social  se- 
curity system^  These  people  are  subject 
to  taxation  at  present,  and  if  the  contri- 
butions of  the  .self-employed  to  pension 
systems  are  made  exempt,  the  employee 
contributions  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  would  also  be  made  exempt,  which 
would  result  in  a  Io.s.s  of  $880  million  a 
year. 

The  total  of  all  losses  from  these 
sources  would  amount  to  $1,372,000  a 
year  But  even  then  the  list  is  not  ex- 
hausted. becau.se  tax  exemptions  for  em- 
ployees who  are  not  now  under  any  pri- 
vate plan  should  be  considered.  They  are 
in  an  employee  relationship,  but  their 
employer  does  not  have  a  private  plan. 
Are  we  going  to  deny  to  tho.se  employees 
the  rleht  to  take  out  individual  policies 
and  li'wf  them  the  benefits  which  are 
accorded  to  the  self-employed?  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  exclude  them.    They  will 
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be  brought  in,  £,nd  by  doing  .so  a  loss  of 
$1,628  million,  according  to  the  Treasury, 
would  result  These  figures  which  I  have 
given  are  Treasury  figures 

So  there  wovld  he  a  total  loss  of  $3 
billion  a  year  I  wish  to  say  that  if 
we  pass  H  R.  10  we  will  be  opening  a 
Pandora's  box,  and  in  the  familiar 
fashion  of  our  tax  structures,  if  we  open 
one  loophole,  it  Ls  expanded  to  many, 
many  other  loopholes. 

I  think  we  should  stop,  look,  and  listen. 
Even  this  is  not  the  end  because  it  wiU 
be  said.  "Why  thould  we  single  out  pen- 
sion plans  as  th?  exclusive  form  of  saving 
which  taxpayers  are  to  be  granted''" 

What  about  savings  to  buy  a  home? 
What  about  sivings  to  educate  ones 
children^  Whi.l  about  E-bonds''  What 
about  investments  in  industrial  corpo- 
rations? All  of  these  will  bt  made  tax 
exempt,  and  tl^e  losses  will  he  still  fur- 
ther billions  of  dollars 

What  will  fir  ally  happen  will  be  that 
the  income  tax  instead  of  beinp  a  tax 
on  income,  will  become  a  tax  upon  con- 
sumption Savings  will  be  exempt  from 
taxation.  We  ):now  that  the  higher  the 
income,  the  higher  both  the  ab.solute 
and  the  propo  tional  amounts  of  sav- 
ings The  ademption  of  this  measure 
would  throw  ai.  unfair  burden  of  taxa- 
tion upon  lower  incom.e  groups  or  upon 
those  who  can  afford  little  or  modest 
saving  and  would  brmg  great  tax  favors 
to  those  groups  who  can  aflord  to  save. 

The  proper  v-ay  to  proceed  would  be 
to  close  existim  loopholes  in  the  pension 
laws  rather  thiji  to  attempt  to  extend 
or  universalize  them,  and  I  have  an 
amendment  pr  spared  which  I  sent  to 
the  desk  and  a;  k  to  have  printed  which 
will  do  just  that 

It  would  pro\)de  that  before  the  ben- 
efits granted  to  employees  under  private 
pension  plans  are  allowed  to  be  deducted 
they  must  be  filly  vested  and  that  they 
would  not  bo  conditional  upon  the  per- 
formance of  a  prior  period  of  service  in 
the  employ  of  any  one  company:  that 
with  each  year  of  work  the  employee 
would  buy  a  shce  of  future  protraction. 
That  is  the  first  principle,  that  the  bene- 
fit should  be  fully  vested  in  the  employee 
before  a  tax  deduction  by  the  company 
can  be  taken.  Now  companies  take  tax 
deductions  for  contributions  which  em- 
ployees never  gj^t. 

Second,  it  v.ould  provide  that  the 
contributions  o)  the  employer  In  a  given 
year  would  be  c  remitted  as  income  to  the 
beneficiary,  and  hence  be  subject  to 
taxation 

If  this  were  cone,  the  advantages  now 
given  to  the  high  price-d  executives 
wlthm  the  private  coiT>orate  plans  would 
disappear  and  theie  would  be  no  argu- 
ment for  H.R.  1). 

If  this  IS  not  done,  and  if  a  persistent 
effort  IS  made  to  enact  H  R.  10,  simple 
justice  require;,  that  the  principle  be 
universalized,  t  lat  we  bring  in  those  in 
the  Railway  R<'tirement  Fund,  that  we 
bring  in  those  in  civil  service,  that  we 
bring  in  those  in  social  security,  those 
who  are  under  jjrivate  pension  plans  and 
who  make  employee  contributions  and 
individuals  not  now  under  any  plan  who 
choose  volunta.-ily  to  take  out  some  re- 
tirement plan   w'th  a  private  carrier 


I  would  expect  also  that  someone 
would  ask,  'Why  single  out  pension  plans 
for  special  treatment?  'Why  not  in- 
clude savings  for  education,  savings  for 
the  purchase  of  a  home,  savings  for  the 
purchase  of  a  farm,  the  purchase  of  Gov- 
erment  bonds,  the  puiThase  of  corporate 
bonds,  and  so  forth? 

So  this  principle  would  be  extended 
very*  greatly. 

I  hope  that  this  brief  summary  of  the 
case  will  enable  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  tomorrow  to  see  that 
the  objections  to  this  plan  outweigh  its 
merits. 

I  understand  that  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader  is  ready  to  make  a  motion 
to  adjourn. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESvS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  tran.'^acted: 


ADDITIONAL  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  foUowmg  additional  repwrt  of  a 
committee  was  submitted; 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa«,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  11666.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department*  of  State  and  Justice, 
the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  pxirpoees   i  Rept    No     1777). 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS   AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 

Additional  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
were  introduced,  read  the  first  time, 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   CLARK: 

S  3781.  A  bill  to  make  further  provision 
concerning  the  ratification  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  conventions  In  the  several 
States;  and 

S  3782  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  equitable 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  In  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above*  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separaie  heading.) 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Morton  i  : 

S.  3783.  A  bill  authorizing  an  emergency 
appropriation  for  prosecution  of  the  Barkley 
Dam  project.  Kentucky,  for  navigation  and 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr    CLARK 

S.J  Res  215.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  assure  equitable  representation  of 
the  people  In  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
Slates;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Clark  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolutlun  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


VOLUNTARY  PENSION  PLANS  BY 
SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GORE  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him   to  the  bill 


'  H.R.  10  '  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  voliintary  pension  plans  by  self-em- 
ployed individuals,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  House  bill  10.  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  he  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF   1960— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  'H.R.  12580'  to  extend  and  improve 
coverape  under  the  Federal  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  cisability  insurance  system 
and  to  remove  hardships  and  inequities. 
improve  the  f  nancmp  of  the  trust  funds, 
and  provide  disability  benefits  to  addi- 
tional indnidjals  under  such  system;  to 
provide  grants  to  States  for  medical  care 
for  aged  individuals  of  low  income;  to 
amend  the  pi.blic  assistance  and  mater- 
nal and  child  welfare  provisions  of  the 
Social  Securiiy  Act;  to  improve  the  un- 
emplo\Tnent  compensation  provisions  of 
such  Act ;  anci  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMEN"r  TO    11    A.M. 
TOMOFLROW 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  if  there 
IS  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow  at  11  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  tat  9 
o  clock  and  4:-;  minutes  p.m  '  the  Senate 
adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  tmtil  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  June  30,  1960,  at  11  o'clock 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Jime  29,  1960; 

Diplomatic  and  Poehcn  Sexvice 

Clare  H.  Timberlake,  of  Michigan,  a  For- 
eign Service  ofllcer  oi  class  1  x<:  be  Ambassa- 
dor Ei!Hraordln;iry  and  Pie nipoten nary  of  ihe 
United  States  of  America  v   the  Congo. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 
of  career  minister: 

Daniel  M  Braddock,  of  Michigan. 

Winthrop  G  Brown,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Everett  F.  Drumright,  of  Illinois. 

Norrls  S.  Haseiton,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

U  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California, 

Walter  P.  McConaughy.  of  Alabama. 

Edwin  M  Martin,  of  Maryland 

Francis  H    R:issell.  of  Maine 

Carroll  M  Terry,  oi  Alabama  new  ;t  For- 
eign Service  nPicer  of  class  2  and  a  secretary 
m  the  diplomatic  service  to  be  alsc  a  consul 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  m  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of   America: 

C.  Arnold   Fieshman.   of  Florida 

George  W    Landau,   of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  H  Stephens  of  Utah,  for  promo- 
tion from  Foreign  Service  ufflcer  of  class  5 
to  class  4 

Peter  W  Colm.  of  'Virginia  for  appoint- 
ment   as    a   Foreign    Service    officer    of   class 
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4,  a  cotisul.  and  a  secretary  In  the  dlploroaUc 
yervlce  of  Uie  United  States  of  America. 

The  followtng- named  p>ersoiiL8  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Serrlc*  oOlcerB  oC  clsrss  8, 
vice  ooasulB  of  career,  and  sccretarlM  In  tba 
cUploaxaUc  service  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America: 

Reese  A.  Lewis,  of  California. 

FranJc  \L  Schroeder.  of  lliciilgan 

The  following -named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers  for  promotion   from  class  8  Uj  class  7 

Norman  E.  B^rth.  Ckf  Illinois. 

wnuam  C  Mithoefer,  Jr  .  of  North  Ciro- 
Uii.i 

Richard  P   Nyrop.  of  Minnesota. 

The  following-named  persons  few  app)oliit- 
ment  aa  Foreign  Service  ofQcers  of  class  8. 
•--ice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Gustav  N    Anderson,  of  New  York 

James  E.  Baker,  of  Maryland 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Beshore,  of  Indlajia 

John  A.  Boyle,  of  New  York, 

Glenn  Richard  Cella.  of  New  York. 

Hovey  C   Clark,  of  New  Jersey 

R  Robin  DeLaB.^rre.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Ernest  Thomas  Greene,  of  Maseachusetts 

Robert  T.  Grey.  Jr  ,  of  Connecticut. 

Jerome  L.  Hoganson,  of  Wisconsin. 

Robert  W.  Holhday,  of  Texas 

H'oxnc;  A.  Horan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mark  C   Ll.'?.'<felt.  of  Pennsylvania 

Jjhn  B   M  KXly.  of  Georgia 

DonaJd  K   Patterson,  of  C.Uifuruia 

Douglas  K    Ramsey,  of  Nevada 

Robert  D   Randolph,  of  Pennsylvania 

George  L   Rueckert    of  W.sconsln. 

Piui  E.  Storing,  of  New  York 

The  following-named  Foreign  Sf^rvice  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuLs  of  the  Unl'ed 
3»ates  of  America 

Gordon  K.  Dibble,  of  Kansas. 

Blair  A.  Moffett.  of  Cailfornia. 

David  S.  Mor.iles,  of  California 

James  L.  O'Brien,  of  New  Jersey 

E.  Lewis  Revey,  of  M-i.ryland 

Charles  A   Shields,  of  Cornectlcut 

The  f*"  lI'TA'ln^-n  inr^cl  P' r«>!?n  .Sprv'.f'f>  pp- 
serve  officers  to  be  vice  cun.^uls  ot  the  Ur.!«:»»d 
States  of  America 

Dean  J  Almy.  Jr  ,  of  Massachu-setts, 

Darwin  O'Ryan  C^irtis.  of  I'linoi.s 

Paul  S  Flores.  of  Kansas. 

Paul  V   Lundy   Jr  ,  -f  Connecticut. 

Miss  Barbara  J   Mark>y,  of  California 
,    John  F  Mazlonl.'?,  of  W'..=;ronsin 
I    Richard  S  Welch,  of  Rhode  Island 

The  following -named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  in  the  dlplo- 
m;i*.f  servi.-e  of  the  United  St.i.«-es  of 
America 

I    William  H   Doyle   of  Michigan 
'    Theodore  L    .Squier    Jr      >f  Virginia. 

Thp  f  .r.owins-nampd  Porplcr.  S->rvice  ■^taJT 
officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  UnltfKl  States  of 
America 

Clifford  H    Adanv<    of  Florida 

Jay  W   Gllciner   of  Minnesota 

Roy  W    Joir:r.?(,i\.  of  New  Jersey. 

Geort^e   F    Killmer    Jr  ,  of   California. 

George  Byron  Wlnstead    of  Tpxas 

Promotions  in  thb  Reguxak  Armt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
U:.:ted  States  Code,  sections  3384  and  3299. 
A:1  officers  are  subject  to  physical  examina- 
tion required  by  law 

To    he    lieutenant   colonels 
Abbott  Lyale  I  .  034559 
Acker.^jc.  Duane  W  .  O45068. 
Acuff,  Johr.  N  ,  Jr  .  040637. 
Ad^^ms,  Gerard  C  .  044819. 
Adams    Will;-;  J     034197 
Adamson.  Kf-nneth  E.,  063575. 
Adcock,  Charles  W  ,  0^4287. 


Adjemlan,  George  B.,  033806. 
A^ee,  Henry  T  ,  045709, 
Agnrvr,  Robert  H,,  046102. 
Ahem,  Joseph  P  .  OS8881. 
Alcorn,  Jamas  P  .  044844 
Alexando-,  Arnold  W^  045aet. 
Alexander,  Charles  R..  087464. 
Alexander,  Joseph  P  ,  Jr  .  0344A1. 
.Aliotta   Michael  F  ,  023896. 
Ailen.  Charles  D.,  052630. 
Allen,  FTe<l  C    034104 
.A^mq-iist,  Elmer  H  ,  Jr..  024228. 
Ander?,  James  D    033475. 
Anderson.  Ben  L..  024816. 
Anderson.  David  L  .  025223. 
Anderson,  George  K  .  035057. 
.Anderson,  Richard  H  ,  083576 
Axidinu,  Jose  K  .  024575 
.\nareser.   Ciirroi:  W  .  034J88 
Andrew  Oe<»ree  3  ,  Jr  ,  034235 
Ar.cire-A-.'!    'Ih'^xl.  ire  H  .  033688 
.An^er.s,  Walter  J  ,  Jr    034677. 
Angwin.  Keith.  034741 
Antrim.  Harold  F  .  03371^3 
Apf>el,  J')hr.  O  ,  O40700 
Armor,  Marsh-Ul  H  .  Jr  .  045590 
.\.-mstrong,  Robert  P  .  O*i(;370. 
-A.-  n  tz ,  J '  J  h  r.  P  .  03  .♦  1 26 
Arthur.  J'. hri  E    Jr     0244.57 
Arvin.  Charles  R  ,  O83o77 
Asheribrenner.  Peter  J  .  060371 
Atk.ns,  P>^>bert  M  ,  Oj29l»i 
Atteberry,  Roy  L  ,  Jr  ,  023899, 
Austin,  Charles  F  .  045239 
Avery,  William  B    04i7u6 
Ayres.  Harold  B  .  034732. 
B  L_-j     '    ::,►-  C  ,  OJ41.32 
BciUcV.  C.a^dP  E  .  Jr..  024420. 
Bai.ey,  Frederick  J  ,  Jr..  033982. 
BaUey    John  A  .  Jr  ,  040602. 
Baker,  .■Vrthur  L  ,  (  Ho45'J. 
Baker,  PhUUp  H.,  024442, 
Balkman,  John  P    033766 
Ball,  Prank  E  ,  033^44 
Ballard.  James  L  ,  Jr  ,  024215. 
Balthls,  Jack  L.,  0347';6 
Bangert.  Athel,  02'j2"2 
Barco,  Ernest  T  ,  Jr  .  03  !938 
Barr.eld,  Th  )ma.s  H  ,  035425. 
Barnes,  Dear.  W  .  040745 
Ban.es,  WiUiam  W  .  024425 
Bsirney,  John  C.  Jr    023963 
Barnhart,  Norvel  H  .  034105 
Barrett,  William  S.,  034939 
Barrow,  Sam  H  .  024055 
B  irry.  James  P  ,  025283 
Barsantl.  Ollnto  M  .  034037. 
Barthle,  Robert  C,  024246. 
Barton,  Claude  D  ,  033«63 
Bauch,  Alfred  R    034401 
Bau'?    EdA-ar'^1,  Jr    Oi47,50 
BP'arii    William  V     079735 
Beatty   George  S  ,  Jr  ,  025288 
B-a  .rii  an  p.  H.  >Oer:  J  ,  044907. 
B?aumont,  Harry  C     035059. 
B»ck.   Harry  V.  024210 
B-  K-r   .Mir-hall  O  ,  024473. 
Becker,  William  A  ,  A24267 
Becker,  Wilfred  C  ,  034839 
Belser.  John  J,,  023rj25 
Bell.  John  A.,  033577 
Bellavance    Armand  I,     040484. 
Bellonbv    Emery  E     024441 
Bengel,  Lawrence  W     Oi4423. 
Bennett,  Robert  B  ,  044977 
Bennett,  Verde  W     034157 
Bens^jn,  John  S  .  033954 
BenV>n,  D   L     Jr    035022 
Bereuter,  Robert  L    024451. 
Berger,  Walter  P  ,  033579 
Bernard    Joseph  T  ,  045997. 
Berr:,-    John  T  ,  025284 
Bes.::."  ;::    Harry  C  ,  023725 
Bf^r    C".  r^e  W..  Jr.,  O25074. 
Bestor.  Richard  J  .  033972. 
BleOer.  Russell  S..  035424. 
Blerer.  Benjamin  Pv     .A33722. 
Bigger    Chester  H     024312. 
Biggs,  Richard  C  .  046688. 
Bingham.  Robert  H.,  034838. 


Bird,  ClayUn  A  .  O25048. 
Bird.  Daniel  C  .  035364 
Bird.  Vlron  E  .  024568 
Blrd.<5eye    Mortimer  B  ,  Jr  ,  023807 
Bird.s<i:.g,  Wuilam  H  ,  Jr  .  03394fi. 
Blackburn    Donald  D  .  033734. 
Blacker    Kernuei  K..  044!>66 
Blaketteld    Whllam  H  .  033927. 
Blaa.4ard    How  ird  r  ,  035453. 
B1U.U.  Ash.ey  A  .  03532^. 
Blt.ai,  .Ar-hur  R  .  079744 
Bl  .mgrei.    If  ilt^n  E     0449«4. 
Biisscn.    (Lar.e.st       Jr     045451 
Blount    Charles  E  .  045317 
Boatwright,  Lli.tun  .S  .  023968 
Bod.son.  Henry  K  .  A23788 
Bo^gs    .\dpU>€rl  U  ,  034569 
1'.  •rtr*.  WliUaxii  M  .  034U87 
B.jg:.er    Charles    033892 
lioi.e    O-  rgc  A  ,  OB  1890 
Boiiitas.  A!-sene  P  .  045437 
H'.'t;.     Fie<^1   A     079748 
fi..rT;i.L;.    liobert  C     023922. 
B.  rns    CI. aril*  K     03424,t. 
Ii.»weli,  Hei.ry.  Jr  ,  023913 
B<3ttom!y,  Raymond  V  .  Jr  ,  034071. 
Boucher,  Jeff  W.,  024173 
Boulger.  Jack  A  .  033935. 
Bowen,  Ralph  H  ,  O25069 
Bowen,  Thomas  J  .  0333.33 
Bowlby,  Lawrence.  045718 
Boyce,  Wilbur  C  .  Jr     O244fl0 
Boyer.  I>)nald  J  ,  Jr    034563. 
Boykln,  James  H  .   043^38 
Boyle,  Herman  B  .  Jr  .  O34O90. 
Bradshaw.  John  F  ,  044846 
BrakebUl,  James  H.  Jr     033840. 
Bramble.  PhUlp  H  ,  03334 : 
Brand.  William  F  ,  Jr    f>2532S 
Branlgln,  James  E  ,  0.53419 
Branson,  Boyd  L  ,  0252M 
Brink,  Johnnie  C,  034658. 
Bristol.  Delbert  L..  034340. 
Brodbeck,  William  D  .  034666 
Brookes,  Wythe  P     04544  7 
Brooks.  John  M.,  053449. 
Broudy.  Harold.  024134 
Brown.  Burnett  J  .  079758 
Brown,  Earl  V  .  O24044 
Brown,  Harry  C    033,,56 
Brown,  Horace  M    Jr    023886. 
Brown.  Jack  M    039 1 20 
Brown,  James  H  ,  02.S>i24 
Brown.  Joseph  T  .  023969 
Brown.  LeRoy  C.  033782 
Brown.  Robert  D  .  Jr     023832 
Browning,  James  M     <):-(5220 
Brumfleld    Hunter  M    <')2441S. 
Brummltt,  l/cBoy  D  .  O44087 
Hrunsvnid.  Rudolph  K     024201. 
Bryan.  William  C  ,  Ci34  !  50 
Buchanan,  Rirl  K  .  O24i.»80 
Buerschinger,  Harold  F.  rKOOlft. 
Buford.  Lanier  D.,  O39046 
Bunte.  Donald  W  .  039122 
Burgess,  Albert  F  ,  Jr..  035380. 
Burke.  James  L.,  035047 
Burke,  James  T  ,  034575 
Burkhart,  James  H  .  025018 
Burn,  Richard  C  .  03442fl 
Burner.  Charles  E  ,  03U34 
Burney,  Samuel  M..  034966. 
Burns.  Kenneth  P  .  025194 
Burns   Robert  W    05?aP7 
BurUhRell,  John  W  ,  023764 
Busbee,  Charles  M.,  Jr  .  O23950 
Bubh.  Harry  R  ,  053342 
Buabway.  Oollln,  083330 
Buttery,  Edwin  B..  023966 
Buttleman,  Leslie  L.,  079765. 
Byorum.  Henry  M  ,  080380. 
Callahan,  Donald  M  ,  034055. 
CallawRv   John  W  .  024081 
Cameroi..  I>)raid  N    Ot'4408, 
Camp.  John  H    023758 
Garnp,  Thomas  J    Jr  ,  O24603 
Campbell,  Raymond  P  ,  Jr  .  0338«1. 
Carelia,  Charles  J  ,  023885 
Cannady   Prej^Um  B  .  034101. 
Cannon.  Charles  A  .  Jr..  02S88S. 
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Can  troll    Fred  H.,  0252W5 
Caprino   Charles  T.,  O33808. 
Carlson,  Vincent  P.,  023694. 
Carpenter,  Irvin  P  ,  089112. 
Carpenter,  Jack  R.,  05345C. 
Carpenter,  bldney  C  .  060381. 
Carr  Prank  F  ,  0245i>4. 
Carrie    Hector,  Jr  .  033043. 
Carroll.  Charles  A  ,  025250. 
Carroll,  John  J  .  062996 
Carson,  Donald  G  .  053256, 
Carter,  George  W  .  024556. 
Carter,  Lamar  G  ,  079768 
Carter.  Washington  C  ,  035390. 
Cary.  Victor  L.,  024600 
Cason,  D'sane  S  ,  025334 
Castle.  Edmund,  035299 
Cathrae,  William  F  ,  O-24230. 
Cauble,  Gordon  B  ,  02423J 
Chamberlain.  ClifUm  H  ,  Jr.,  O56&07. 
Chandler,  Burton  B  .  024250. 
Chapman,  Daniel  T    OJ4086. 
Chapman,  Ernest  W  .  040704. 
Chapman,  James  R  ,  O407 1 1 . 
Charlton,  Georgo  F  ,  025107 
Charlton,  Jc^Ae  M  .  Jr  .  024543. 
Chenault,  Jamr^e  K  .  045678 
Chesley,  Jnim  W..  Jr     053264. 
Chrletzberg.  Abb.  03483fi. 
ChrlBtensen,  John  M    Jr  .  023856. 
Chrlstensen.  Ancher  E  .  Jr  .  045271. 
Clccolella    Richard  G  ,  0341 17, 
Clark,  Harry  A..  Jr  ,  033937. 
Clark,  H   ward  W  ,  023698. 
Clark    R.)b«rt  E,  023911 
Clarke    Fred  D    Jr..  045673. 
Clarke    Klti  hie  H  .  035  1T3 
Clayton,  George  A  ,  024196. 
Cleary,  Thomas  J  .  Jr  ,  023998. 
Clifford.  Wllll.un  E  ,  023853, 
Clinton.  Roy  J..  023774. 
Coakley,  R^jbert  J.,  023919. 
Cobb,  William  W    045651, 
Cochran    Harrington  W  ,  Jr  .  023731. 
Coe,  Merlon  S..  052876 
Coffey.  AUred  E  .  053220 
Coffey,  Charles  F  ,  Jr  ,  044998. 
Coffin,  Robert  E  ,  025234 
Coghlll,  Cornellu.-!  w    Jr    033938. 
Cogswell    David  O  .  033393. 
Coker.  Sears  Y     023697 
Cole,  William  R  .  033392 
Coleman.  Jejseph  L.,  034527. 
Colkltt.  Thompson  McC  .  083690. 
Collins.  Fred  W  ,  033425 
Collins   Matthew  R  ,  Jr  .  033550. 
ColUson,  Turn  D  ,  A23868 
Colon -Tlrado,  Joee  I  .  087493. 
Colquitt.  Rawlins  M  .  Jr  .  024189. 
Conaty   Francio  S  ,  Jr  ,  034968. 
^ndon.  Jack  G  .  045642 
Oonlne.  Robert  E  ,  024393. 
Connor,  John  E  .  Jr  .  033933 
Connor   Rx.beri  E  ,  033960 
Conover.  Charles  M    033686. 
Conroy,  Raymond  C.  033276 
Constance    Plilllp  W  .  0341 18. 
Converse   Peter  V  ,  039050. 
Cook.  Gordon  W  .  035454. 
Cooper,  Davtd,  033860 
Cooper,  Thomas  H  ,  0469T5 
Copley,  Winiam  McK  .  Jr  ,  039114. 
Cor  bin   Francis  J  ,  033399 
Corey.  Robert  R  .  084006 
Corley.  Laurence  J  .  Ov33360 
Cornutt,  Howard  LaV  .  046993. 
Cortez  James  J    063277 
Costabile.  Raymond  C  .  044814. 
Costigrin,  Charles  H    033338. 
Couch.  George  R  .  053463 
Coulter,  James  E    OSS386 
Coulter  John  A    033541 
Courtney.  Ralph  H    035198 
Covert,  John  R  M  ,  045998 
Cowan.  Alvln  E    034171. 
Cox.  William  E    025105 
Cox.  WilUain  H  ,  033751. 
Coykendall.  Frederick  W  ,  03S694. 
Cozad.  William  W..  024552. 
Crane,  Glenn,  046186. 
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Crawford.  Orover  L  .  Jr..  079784. 
Crawford,  Luther  S..  034iJ97. 
Crawford   Robert  N.,  035363. 
Crayton,  Robert  B.,  034683. 
Creek  Hoy  E  ,  039099 
Croiiinger,  Carl  P  ,  024507, 
Crosby,  Ralph  D„  033981. 
Cross,  James  C  .  039092 
Cross  Th   mas  R..  024610. 
Crow    R.  KxTt  D  ,  052746. 
Culhane,  R   Jerald,  O25083. 
CulUson,  George  B  .  025193. 
Culp.  James  L.,  045508 
Cumble,  Tliomas  A  ,  t>4054a. 
Cumlngs,  Charles  S  ,  Jr  .  025120. 
Cummins.  George  M  ,  024418. 
Cundiff,  Ellsworth,  034847. 
Curtis,  Claire  S  .  0333i*4 
Curtis,  CliSord  A..  033463. 
Curtis.  Elmer  P  ,  025028. 
Curtlss.  Worth  M    O53005. 
Cutter,  James  F    07y789 
Dahl,  NleU  M.,  024466 
DaUey,  Gerald  M    025249. 
Dal  Ponte,  Peter  L  .  034486. 
Dalrymple,  Robert  W  ,  025329, 
Dalton,  Ralph  L..  034488. 
Daly,  William  J  .  O250C1 
Darnell,  Richard  J  ,  024159. 
Darwin   George  H  ,  033779. 
Davldoff,  James  E     033460 
Davidson.  Richard  O  ,  033262. 
Davles.  Walter  J    053328 
Davis,  Art  H..  034693 
Davis.  Charles  W    O34046 
Davis.  Clarence  E     Jr..  063041. 
Davis,  Dan  R    O4062& 
Davis,  Don,  04.S687 
Davis,  Franklin  M  .  Jr    024481. 
Davis.  Gerald  W  .  033888. 
Davis,  Harry  J    Jr  .  034154. 
Davis,  Oscar  E  .  039136. 
Davis,  Paul  C,  025218 
Davis.  Robert  J  ,  033886. 
Davis.  Willi.';  H     034325 
Day,  Paul  C  ,  023866. 
de  Camarsi  Richard  P    034399. 
DeChow   George  H  .  024553. 
DeGooyer  D  uis  C  ,  045562. 
De  Lancf  y,  Raymond  W  .  079794, 
Le  Luca   Arthur  J    024400. 
DeNoya  Lolls  L  ,  053352. 
DePuy,  William  E.,  034710. 
DeYoung  Guy  O.,  Jr    038935. 
Dean,  John  W    Jr,,  035420. 
Dean,  Joseph  R  ,  044S77. 
Dean,  William  A  .  046007. 
Deane,  John  B  .  O24O40. 
Deason.  R-obert  H..  035323. 
Delaney  Richard.  023711. 
E)enby,'R*)land  E,.  034192. 
Denllnper   Martin  L,  033519. 
Denny.  Robert  M  .  033406, 
deSaussure  Edward  H.  Jr  .  O237&0. 
Desobry,  WiUlam  R,,  034363. 
Dexter,  Robert  B  ,  033838. 
Dickerson,  George  W  ,  034189. 
Dickson.  Ned  R  ,  034091 
Dlngeman,  David  R  .  053468. 
Dingle  Robert  S  .  Jr  .  080397. 
Divine   Robert  E  ,  045623. 
Dlion.  Robert  T    024035. 
Doherty,  Paul  K..  025212. 
Donley  Edwin  I..  034887. 
Donnei:   Francis  S  ,  033296. 
Dooley.  Richard  L..  024456. 
Dow,  Arden  W  ,  034591 
Downer  WiUlam  W  ,  034854. 
Downing,  Edward  P.,  033917. 
Drewes.  Carl  E  ,  024122 
Drewrv,  Guy  H  .  Jr.,  035274. 
Du  Pare   Jules  M..  024192. 
DuBols.  Edmund  L  ,  024265. 
DuckWRll   Richard  L  ,  O3906S. 
DudR,  Frank,  052768, 
Duffle   Johnnie  D.,  033474. 
Duke,  R4>btrt  W.,  083373. 
Dukes.  Dan  K.,  Jr..  034383. 
Duncan,  Jack  M..  034647. 
Dunlap.  Donald  D.,  034384. 


Dunn,  George  R  ,  034084, 
Dunn,  Jerrv  F.,  034342. 
Dunn,  Joseph  P..  024482. 
Durrenberger,  William  J..  025099. 
Dwan,  John  E  ,  2d.  025354. 
Dwight,  William  A    036305. 
Dver  William  B.,  063096. 
r>  Son   James  H..  033799 
Easlev  Claudius  M    Jr  ,  035056. 
Easoii,  Sidney  S  .  080403. 
Eastlake   Donald  E  ,  Jr.,  034879. 
Ebbs   Rcbert  R..  045116. 
Eberhardt    Leo  H,  053436, 
Eadv.  Dayton  W  ,  024565. 
Edger.  Robert  H.,  023921. 
Edraond   Emil  V    B  ,  034234. 
Edmondson,  Carl  C,  044982. 
EWwards   Bob  E  ,  033844 
Edwcirds.  Richard  A  ,  034116 
Edwards,  Spencer  P..  Jr  .  033990. 
Efnor,  Sam.  Jr  ,  034054. 
Eggleton,  Richard  E  ,  Jr..  052844. 
Eicher    R->ger  A  ,  O40665 
Emhaus    Gordon  M  ,  081895 
Eisimlnger,  Sterling  K..  040661. 
Elder.  John  H.,  Jr  .  053453. 
Elder,  John  W..  O25068, 
Eilers,  Conway  L.,  039051. 
Elliott    Dale  f  ,  025022, 
Elliott,  Glenn  P.,  040658. 
Ellis    Harold  B,.  025338. 
Ellis.  Harry  H.,  023958. 
Ellis.  Harry  Van  H  .  Jr  ,  023724 
Emerson   Kai-y  C  ,  033991. 
England.  Ge.jrge  W..  Jr..  023218. 
Erickson,  James  L     033597 
Erickson,   Kenneth   W  .  024474. 
Ernst,  Carl  J     079808 
Fabianich   Keith  P..  024161 
Fairbanks,  Russell  N.,  O40747. 
Farnell,  John  M  ,  034108. 
Parr,  Richard,  033737 
Farrar,  William  L,,  034053, 
Farreli,  Wilfred  F.,  033950. 
Faulkner    Lyman  S.,  023870, 
Fa  asset,  Louis  R.,  034421, 
Faust.  R.>bert  J  .  040641, 
Featherst^-m,  Howard  H.,  034S39. 
F^e,  Henry  J.,  034705 
Feen.an.  William  E  .  024343. 
Feichlm.  Howard  L    O24041. 
Pelter,  Jc^eph  H  .  053216. 
Perg-'oson.  Thomas  G..  0244ft4. 
Fernandes.  Harry  I.,  053 138. 
Ferrari.  Robert  S  ,  A44810, 
Pevereisen,  Paul  A.,  089089. 
Fneid.  Frederick  P..  045196. 
Finley,  Gibson  R  ,  034837. 
Finiey.  Glenn  S.,  Jr..  024117. 
Fischer,  Frank  O..  045413. 
Fisher,  Paul  A.,  053311. 
V^)!.    Robert  R  .  024614. 
Fitzpatrlck   Francis  C.  033927. 
Flanders    Charles  L..  024006. 
Flegeal,  Foster  P..  039118. 
Fleming.  Emer  P.,  Jr.,  038975. 
Fletcher.  Charles  W.,  02S839. 
Flint,  Bnlsford  P.,  Jr.,  034146. 
Flora  Marvin  W..  O34088. 
Floryan,  Thaddeus  P..  023340. 
Flynn.  Edmund  P  .  OS8360. 
Flynn,  Ralph  M  ,  039133. 
Forbes.  Robert  C.  034611. 
Ford   John  A.,  034497. 
Pord.  John  H  .  Jr  ,  033411. 
Ford,  John  M  ,  079818 
Forsyth    James  P..  024088. 
Forsythe.  Goor^  I.,  034610. 
Foes.  EMlng  J  ,  039137 
Foster.  Hugh  F  .  Jr  .  02S897. 
Poster.  William  W..  053803. 
Fowler,  James  D..  034003. 
Fowler.  Joseph  G.,  053218. 
Prance.  Douglas  C.  Jr.,  084967. 
Francis.  Gus  C  .  079816. 
Prank.  Henri  F  ,  046187. 
Franklin,  Wesley  C,  046568. 
Franks.  Bdward  R.,  0534S1. 
Fr&na,  Robert  W..  05S42&. 
Fraser.  Powell  A..  OM889. 
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Prassrand.  John  M     040621. 
Frazler,  Uouglas  P    046:}44. 
Freeman,  Robert  F    044«23. 
Freeman.  Wllscm.  024234 
Pren-h.  Uel  W  .  033218 
Prlectman.  Wiliiam,  024540 
FVoeschle.  Helmuth  O    035070. 
Gagarme.  AJexis  M  .  024153 
Galbreath.  D\irward  H    0'23255. 
Garay   Stephen  L  ,  0454I6 
Garbacz  Joseph  F  ,  040548 
Gardiner.  William  D  .  045  175. 
Gardner.  Glenn  H  .  a33665 
Garrett.  Leonard  E,  035307. 
Garrett.  Robert  W     023971. 
Gams.  Herbert  L    033872 
Gates,  Jaclc  R    05345" 
Gattis.  Floyd  D     0342f!(' 
Gauvreau,  David  G  .  .^23789 
Geer,  Donald  L    034675 
Gelse.  Jack  P  ,  025131 
Geldermann.  Edward  J    023803. 
Gendron.  Thomas  J  .  045776. 
Georgelas,  John  G    033978. 
Gerace.  PeU.x  J  .  023954 
Gerlg.  Frank  .\.  Jr  .  023701. 
Gibbons.  James  J  ,  025355 
GUchrtst.  Frank.  04581H 
Glle.  David  .\  .  024477. 
GUI.  Mark  J  .  045784 
Gillespie.  &agene  P  .  025320 
Gillespie.  Hubert  W  .  Jr    0242&4. 
GUroy   Eugene  M  ,  079826 
Girard.  Charles  J  ,  0341 10 
Girtman.  John  C  .  Jr    044951 
Glassen.  Chester  E  .  033932 
Gleason.  William  T  .  023956 
Glenn.  Donald  W  .  033931 
Glover    William  C  ,  034122. 
Goers    Melvir.  A  .  025265 
Goff.  Kenneth  J  .  07982« 
Gold.  Norman  H  .  034862 
Golladay    Huward  O    G25062 
Gompf.  Clayton  N  ,  084716 
Gonseth   Kenneth  M    024417, 
Goodm.an,  John  M  ,  033323 
Goodsell,  Leonard  J  .  024472 
Gcxxlsell.  Vincent  F  .  03348;^ 
Gordon.  Richard  O  .  024440 
G-irdon.  William  T  .  034397. 
Gottlieb.  Arthur  A    044972. 
Gould,  Harold  E  .  025174 
QoweH.  Gerald  E  ,  024174 
Grace   Denis  B  .  O237fci0 
Grady,  John  W  .  033940 
Graham.  Charles  R  .  024«(J5 
Graham.  Erwm  M  .  Jr    053182. 
Graham.  James  W  .  024064. 
Gray,  Asa  P  .  Jr  .  O3409'5 
Gray,  Gordon  D  ,  040596 
Gray   Paul   Jr     023935 
Greeley.  Donald  H    035144 
Green.  James  O  .  3d    023850. 
Green.  Robert  W  .  034332 
Greene.  Lawrence  V  .  023872 
Greene.  Michael  J   L    G23887 
Greer,  Howard  W  .  035426 
Gresham..  M.  >nsey  T    Jr  .  045076. 
Grlbble.  William  C    Jr    023695. 
Grlest.  Oliver  E..  034573 
Grlffln.  James  S    05309*^ 
Grlmsley.  Ralph  J  .  0391 19 
Grlnnell.  Richard  A  .  033260 
Grlsctl    Walter  E    034666 
Grove,  R<^>bert  N    O25104 
Gryglel   Jr>seph  S    023737 
Guerin.  Vincent  C    034062. 
Guest    James  W    024133 
Oundlach   Robert  L    035163 
Gunn,  Arthur  W  .  02424! 
Gunn.  Prank  L  .  034734 
G'orfein.  Joseph  I    023734 
Gurnee.  William  H  .  Jr    023974. 
Gustafson.  Karl  W  .  045560. 
Haley.  James  W     024244 
Hall   James  M  .  040692 
Hall,  Nnrm.ar-.  L     046208 
Halper.  Maurice  J    039072. 
Hamlll.  Jan~.es  P    G25342 
Hamilton   Robert  K    04M25 
Hanultun   R-jbert  M  .  024631. 
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Hammer   James  E    024599. 

Hand.  Robert  E    024395. 

Hanes.  Lloyd  LeR  .  024191. 

Hanklns,  Curtis  L  .  035190. 

Hanna,  George  T.,  052758. 

Hannah.  Paul  V  ,  024639 

Hansard.  Frederic  E  .  045303. 

Hansen,  John  C    034333 

Hanson,  Adellon  F  .  025301. 

Harback.  Herbert  D    044880. 

Harbert.  John  E    044833. 

Harden.  John  H  .  034977. 

Harper.  Earl  L  ,  035272 

Harp)er.  James  H  .  040735 

Harrington.  Patrick  W  .  033372. 

Harris,  Frederick  V  ,  033595. 

Harris.  James  P  .  Jr  ,  034242. 

Harris,  Moyer  D.,  025129 

Harris.  Thomas  A.,  053117. 

Harris.  William  N.,  040659 

Harrison.  Matthew  C  .  023875. 

Hart.  John  M     034665 

Hart,  William  F  .  Jr  .  045792. 

Harvey,  Glenn  M    046210. 

Harvey,  William  W  .  Jr  ,  024598. 

Harvle.  Chester  T  ,  025138. 

Hatch.  James  J  .  045096. 

Hatx;h,  Merrill  G  ,  033918 

Hathaway,  Edward  N.  025366. 

Hauser,  Auburon  P  ,  023908 
.  Havel.  Prank  L..  053180 

Hawkins.  James  J  .  Jr  .  045759. 

Hay,  John  H  .  Jr  ,  025290 

Hayes,  John.  053437. 

Healy,  Fru.k  C  ,  024412 

Healy.  James  O  .  023816 

Healy.  Richard  W  ,  025275. 

Heath.  Calvin  A  ,  024431 

Heatwole,  James  W  .  0352I5 

Hebbeler   J-uiies  A  .  024518. 

Heck    Donald    024157 

HefTelSr-eer.  Hign  W  .  046143. 

Hejti.i.  J  >hn  J  .  045033 

Heidreth,  Charles  H..  033382. 

Helena.  Cecil  C  .  053271. 

Hendersfjn.   William  H  .   Jr     045534 

Henline    Clair  G  .  045087 

Herrington.  Jay  W  .  034121. 

Heymont.   Irving,  025040 

Hicks.  Herbert  C  .  Jr  ,  040598 

Hicks,  Thomas  A  ,  Jr  .  053246 

Hidalgo   Stanley  P  ,  035049. 

Hlers.  Maurice  D  .  033715 

Higgln.s    Walter  A  .  025112. 

Hill,  Gaj-r«--o  I      033941. 

Hiller.  E;.)!.  L     045059 

Hilton.  Corson  L     Jr  .  024438 

Hilton.  Sidney  D     033413 

Hlnes.  Jack  G  .  046117 

Hlnkley.  Paul  P  .  040675 
Hinman,  John  M  .  033822 
Hislop,  Albert  H  .  034034 

Hitchcock.   Raymond   H  ,   034708 
Hoag,  Robert  E     084370. 
Hodges,  Arthur  W     024437. 
Hodgson.  John  A  .  083584 
Hoebeke,  Arnold  J    023930. 
Hoff.  Raymond  L  .  025140 
Hoffmelster.  Donald  E    033942. 
Hoge.  William  M  .  Jr  .  023894 
Hogoboom.  Dale  D  .  Jr    034085. 
Holle.  John  D.  033580 
Holbrook.  Charles  C  ,  033501 
Holcombe,  Prank  S  .  024218 
Holcombe,  James  H  .  045349. 
Holden,  Maurice  C  .  024534 
Holland.  Ear!  H    087795 
Holland.  James  G  .  Jr     024573 
Holley,  Joshua  L  ,  Jr  .  040612 
HolUman.  Earl  J     025298 
Hollingsworth,  James  F     O  H  1  55 
Holly.  Gleorge  J    Jr  .  O46075 
Holmes.  Eugene  J    033317 
Holmes.  William  E  ,  046227. 
Holochwost,  George  G  .  O81906. 
Holt.  Harvey  S    Jr    079859 
Homan.  Sammie  N    034279 
Homburg    .Mbert  H  .  Jr     035159. 
Hopkins.  Walter  G  .  Jr  ,  033551. 
Horton.  James  H     033609 
Hough    Piirkhurst  C  .  G33836 


Housman,  Walter  S  ,  053308. 
Howard.  Hugh  E  ,  045529. 
Howe.  Charles  P  .  045655 
Howell,  Harry  R  .  Jr  .  046248. 
Howton,  James  R.,  040613. 
Hubbard,  William  H  ,  034111. 
Hviffman.  Burnslde  E  ,  Jr  ,  023769 
Hughes.  Donald  C  ,  0251 14 
Hughes.  James  P  ,  Jr  .  033956. 
Hughes,  John  S  ,  034271 
Huglns.  Almon  L  .  024428. 
Hulsey.  David  D  .  024411, 
Hunnlcutt.  Cecil  P  ,  033442. 
Hunt.  James  W  .  079635. 
Hunt,  Milton  T  .  Jr  .  033057. 
Hurst.  Hudson  R  ,  053242. 
Hustead,  James  M  ,  2d,  024176. 
Ingerskl.  Jerome  A.,  040531. 
Inman,  Roy  L  ,  034102 
Irby.  Vernon  C  .  025251 
Irving.  John  W  ,  053276 
Irving,  Thurman  A  ,  07986C. 
Irwin,  Wllburt  J  .  024179. 
Irzyk.  Albln  P.  024158 
Iseman,  Joseph  D  ,  033798. 
Jaccard,  Robert  B  ,  045195. 
Jpnz.  Donald  H  .  024217. 
Jeffries.  Charles  C  ,  O34093 
Jeffries.  James  C,  Jr  .  025020. 
Jenkins.  Donald  L  ,  045935 
Jenkins.  Edward  N  ,  040581, 
Jenkins,  John  F  .  053168 
Jennings.  Edward  B  .  024251. 
Jennings.  Gregg  N  .  045454 
Jennings.  John  W..  Jr  .  024522. 
Jensen,  Allen,  023692 
Jensen,  Denmark  C  ,  044694 
Johnson.  Allan  O.  W  .  023769 
Johnson,  Charles  C  .  034950. 
Johnson,  Dan  W..  033426. 
Johnson.  Ployd  L.,  025336 
Johnson,  Gerald.  Jr  ,  025035 
Johnson,  Lynwood  M.,  Jr..  0351W. 
Johnson.  Malcolm  C.  023794. 
Johnson.  Robert  M.,  024498. 
Johnson,  Robert  P  ,  023926. 
Johnson,  Vern  E..  044959. 
Johnston,  Myron  T  ,  024525. 
Johnston,  Mont  S..  Jr  .  053160. 
Jones.  Albert  W..  033488. 
Jones,  Bruce  B..  034339 
Jones.  Bruce  DesB  .  034238. 
Jones.  Edwin  W    f>4os.3o. 
Jones,  OramtE  .  e>4o649 
Jones.  James  B  ,  034152. 
Jones,  James  O  ,  O34069 
JonM,  Laurence  W  .  045646. 
Jones.  Leo  B  ,  024255 
Jones,  Luther  G  .  Jr  .  040675 
Jones,  Morton  McD  ,  Jr  ,  023879. 
Jordan,  George  B  ,  03464/t. 
Joseph.  John  T  ,  033756. 
Joseph,  Vern  L  ,  053375. 
Kaiser.  James  L..  O24085 
Kane,  Leo  M.,  024569 
Kane,  Robert  W  ,  033492. 
Kane,  Roy  A  .  034140 
Kappel.  Carl  W..  033833. 
Karnosky,  Benedict  A  .  044878 
Karstedt.  Warren  H    03384tf 
Katherman.  Elliott  T  .  O53023 
Kaufman.  William  P.  061907. 
Keagy.  Robert  B  .  G24Q72 
Keeth.  Eugene  L     0349)|7, 
Keirsey.  Jim  D  .   034681. 
Keller.  Luclen  P  .  024399. 
Kelley.  Roy  S  .  023703 
Kelly.  James  B..  024490. 
Kelly.  James  C,  044863. 
Kemp,  Harry  M,,  039146 
Kennedy,  Chester  E  .  024242 
Kennedy,   Kenneth  W.   023716 
Kennedy,  William  D  .  Jr     035444 
Kennon,  William  U  .  079876 
Kent.  Harold  R  ,  034103 
Kent,  James  R  .  034678 
Kercher.  Ferris  A  ,  033456 
Kercheval.  Benjamin  B  ,  023933 
Kernan.  William  P     025023. 
Kerns,  Merlin  C,  087989 
Kerr,  Billy  H  ,  034655. 
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Kessler,  K   y  M  .  034723 
Right.  Harry   D  .  0&6904 
Klght.  Jonathan  M  .  044919. 
Killian.  John  J  .  033502. 
Klllilae,    Waiter.    025017 
Kimball,   Robert   E  .   0'24i>8« 
King,  Ernest  S  .  035147 
King.  James  H  .  023884 
King.  John  J     Jr  .  033329 
Kirkbride.   Max   V  ,  033485 
Klrkpatrick,   Byron    M  .   024257. 
Kislel,  Edwin  C     023984 
KJeldsen.  Donald   E  .  034326 
Klooe.  Edward  J  ,  0&3291 
Knight,  Orrllle  K  ,  02.5(>43 
Knowles,  Richard  T  .  03&418. 
Knowles.  Wendell  P  .  023963 
Knowlton.   Joseph   L,   023869 
Knox,  Jack  C  .  OI5402 
Kobayash!     Th  >ma.s    M      052745. 
Koepcke,  Heury.   Jr  .   024581 
Kolb.  Roland  L,  025184 
Koob.   William    L.   Jr      025132 
Kooken.  John  J    DeW  .  034743 
Kosmackl,  Leon  P,  024194 
Kovalevskv     Vit&ly,   024488 
Kralnlk.  Edw.vrd  B  .  033367. 
Kramer.  R/)bert  S..  023729 
Kramers.  John  T..  033890 
Krampltz.   Charles   T.,    033630. 
Krrager    Havmond   F.  0339I9 
KMo.'/er     H;    .'lard    B.    025037. 
K  ;fi-:i:»     J  imes   P,    081909 
K  ..-..  r    W;;,;,UT,  H  .  (XU6R3 
Kuhn.  Gev  rwe  W    S     Jr     <H48e2 
Kuzell.  Ra..  h   F     023766 
Kuznlcki   J   tin  F  .  083819. 
Kv:p   D..v!ri  M<V  .  0332G3 
1„,11  ;•  -p    W,:.iam  F  .  O-.M  !0€ 
L.^^ev    Petr  J     Jr  .  033668. 
Ladd.  Harley  W  .  r>5.-i513 
Lage.  Wilbur  J  .  033rtll 
Lalche,  Weldon  E     034295 
Lamond.  John  B  .  025309. 
Lancey,  William  S  .  033097. 
Land,  Leroy  C.  O25084. 
Lane,  James  W  .  053001 
Laney,  James  R  ,  Jr..  023942. 
Lang.  Clarence  J  ,  040705. 
Lang.  Francis  E  ,  045628. 
Langendorf,  Wlinr.m  H  045561. 
Langley .  William  C    '  -4  69 1 
Langpton.  Joe  V    024:R2 
Lanlgan,  Robert  E    criSfigf' 
Lanterman .  Job n  Vur.S    (13:^983 
Larson.  Robert  l     O24506 
Larson,  Robert  w    i.>45:.64. 
Lafh.  Frederick  F  .  04(i.-74 
Latimer.  Raymond  LaV    034a33 
Laudani.  Anpelo  A  .  C24033 
Lauterbach.  W  .'lai  .•  M  .  023810. 
Lavln.  John  J  ,  045613 
Lawrence.  Leon  S  .  034.86. 
Lawson.  Joel  W  ,  0:n298 
Lawson.  Mel vln  M    ( >45475. 
Lawson,  Roger  L..  0238.S2 
Layfleld,  Moody  B-.  Jr  .  023939. 
Leary.  Francis  X  ,  024427 
Leber,  Walter  P  .  025130. 
Lee.  Gall  B     033332. 
Lee,  James  H..  036428. 
Lee,  John  C  H..  Jr..  023688 
Lee.LynnC  ,0237!7 
Leency,  Lewis  W  .  ( >2520« 
Lent.  MorrU  A..  033469 
Leonard.  Theodore,  C>34124. 
LeRoy.  Robert  E    033a35 
Lewis,  Emmet  t  MrK  .  OU866. 
Lewis.  French  G  .  033676. 
Lewis.  Ray  C.  053181 
Lewis.  William  D  ,  ( >79894 
Lewltz.  Edward  R  .  045H25. 
Liebllch.  Jerome  F  .  ( »334(>S 
Uggett.  John  C  .  024410 
Ligon,  Lawrence  R  ,  036154 
Llnd.  William  J.,  O45230 
Lindjord,  Haakon.  O25340. 
Lindley.  Har   Irl  C  .  045614 
Llndmark    Marvin  L  .  034398. 
Lindner,  Kenneth  R  ,  034660. 
Linn,  James  W  .  034653 
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Linn,  Phillip  J    033395. 
Llnnell.  Frank  H  ,  O24089. 
Linton.  William  M.,  023728. 
Llpton,  Samuel  M  .  024398. 
Uttle,  Gerald  B  .  040554, 
Locke,  N  .rvi,l  M  .  0336U1 
Locksley.  Norman  M   G  .  025111. 
Lolselle.  Postford  A    03:i321. 
Long,  Glen  C..O24170 
Long.  Joseph  W    O34180 
Longino.  Mercer  P  .  024024. 
Looney,  Ned  I    040776 
Loop,  Paul  A  ,  045735 
Love,  James  W  .  034026 
Lucey.  George  A    024446. 
Lucree,  Morris  J  ,  O33401. 
Ludwlkosky.  John  P    034228 
Lunsford.  Jame?  N  .  Jr  .  033518. 
Lynch,  William  R  .  Jr  .  034268. 
Mabry.  George  LaF    Jr  ,  034047. 
MacPeeters  D   :.  ..d  W  .  025300. 
MacKenzle,  Stu  irt  A  .  O40618 
MacMlllan,  Latimer  W  .  Jr  ,  026100. 
Mackey,  Harold  V  .  02.5046. 
Madding,  Albert  S  ,  033680 
Madsen,  Archie  T.,  045806 
Magruder.  Samuel  B    023874 
Malxner,  Harold  V    024439 
Maldonado,  Jack  C    024447. 
Male,  Clinton  E  ,  O24078 
lAallne.  Paul  J  .  f  ;24402 
Mallng.  Robert  C  .  03474.=^ 
Manasco.  Raymond  O    O33608. 
Maness.  Lewis  B.,  039135 
Mantz,  WllUam  MrK    033403. 
Maples.  Herron  N  .  O45920 
Marchus.  David  E    Jr     079638. 
Marflng.  Thomas  E  .  0347K-, 
MarinelU,  Jack  LeR  .  034.331. 
Karkey,  Edward  W  .  036143 
Marks,  William  G  .  Jr    045395. 
Marriott,  Woodrow  W    033486. 
March.  Harley  T  .  Jr  .  O-'3901 
Martasin.  William  N..  044997 
Martin.  Charles  W  ,  088288 
Martin.  John  A  .  0244.53 
Martin.  Robert' A..  O24180. 
Mason.  John  P.,  044587 
MassogUa.  Martin  P..  052831 
Mataxls,  Theodore  C.  034U35. 
Mather,  Walter  E  .  023749 
Mathos.  Harry  G..  045077 
Matthews,  Clinton;  F    024503 
Matthews.  Jack  B  .  034  721 
Mausert.  Ryerson  N..  079913. 
Maxwell.  James  S..  053163. 
Maxwell,  Thomas  W.,  023988. 
Maynard,  Charles  D  .  023754. 
Mayo.  Joseph  B..  O46024 
McArthur,  Donald  E  .  052892 
McBride,  Edward  E  .  Jr    034347. 
McBrlde.  Francis  G..  03353P 
McBrlde.  William  E..  024  ,87 
McCachern.  William  Y    O25190 
McCaffery,  Benjamin,  Jr  .  023912. 
McCaffrey,  George  W..  025256 
McCalllster,  James  L..  Jr    OH5347. 
McCartney.  Robert  w  .  O39052. 
McCauley.  Clark  R  .  0406  .'3 
McCorkle,  Phlillp  H..  045867 
McCoy.  Jim  H..  052796 
McCrlllis,  Paul  LaV..  045768 
McCulloch,  Joseph  A  .  Jr  .  023786. 
McCullough.  Chris.  O4o6l  1 
McDannel,  Carlyle  F  .  033271. 
McDowell,  James  E  .  04ij674. 
McDowell.  WUUam  D.,  O35204. 
McElroy ,  James  E,  0239 1 7 
McGrane.  Edward  J,  Jr    O24027 
McGrath.  Vincent  J.,  07i>921 
McGraw,  Robert  E.,  O3.<i07 
McGregor,  Edward  W  ,  039096. 
McGulre,  Joseph  R  .  024  138 
McOuire,  Thomas  C  .  033296 
Mcintosh,  Charles  A..  Jr    045816. 
Mclntyre,  George  W..  023841. 
McKean.  Sterling  J    079924. 
McKee,  Gregg  LaR.,  0238U 
McKlnley,  James  F  .  Jr  .  023893. 
McKlnney.  Joseph  E.,  039090. 
McLanachan.  James  D..  046037. 


McMillan.  William  fi..  032703. 
McNamara    IXjnaid  Ct  .  039085. 
McQuaide    Joseph  T  ,  024347. 
McWatters,  John  A.,  034336. 
Meacham.  Joseph  R  ,  053374 
Meanor.  James  B.,  Jr  .  OS4981. 
Meconl,  Rocco  P..  033516 
Mecredo,  Henry  E  .  Jr  .  045091. 
Meeker,  Robert  J     033304. 
Meeks.  Wilberi  D  .  045109. 
MehaSle,  Louis  H.,  040761. 
Mels.  Emll  F  .  Jr  .  080454 
Merrill.  Clifford  H  .  079927. 
Merrltt.  Bruce.  046220 
Metcalf.  Robert  L..  Jr    053179. 
Metcalf,  Charles  G  ,  052749. 
Meyer.  Arthur  L..  023871. 
Michael,  George  P  .  040689. 
Mlckelson,  RoU  E  ,  045184 
Middle  worth,  Henry  V     024226. 
Mllano.  James  V..  046052 
Miller,  Crosby  P     034l5i 
Miller,  Donald  J  ,  045642. 
Miller,  Harley  N  .  053155 
Miller,  Joseph  C.    K    Jr  .  024286 
Miller,  Leonard  C  .  024623. 
Miller,  Maurice  G  .  023914. 
Mller,  Olaf  G..  053184 
Miller,  Robert  J  ,  033542 
Miller.  Walter  LeR,.  Jr    024495. 
Mllllkln.  John,  Jr..  023781 
Mitchell.  Burt  L..  Jr  .  024219 
Mitchell,  Fred  B  .  052633 
Mitchell,  Joseph  D     024286. 
Mitchell,  John  F  .  O24405 
Mltman,  Ployd  B  .  Jr  .  025330. 
Mlxon.  Sidney  T     034281. 
Moberg,  Weslev  O  .  044973, 
Mobley,  James  H  .  025053 
Moffitt,  Alfred  F  .  Jr     040630, 
Molesky.  Walter  F  ,  023857. 
MoUoy,  William  T  .  O8046I. 
Moody,  Alfred  J   F    02^685 
Moon.  Gordon  A  .  2d    025214 
Moore,  Pelton  H  .  034724 
Moore,  George  B  .  O23804 
Moore,  Harley  L  ,  Jr    040729 
Moore.  James  H     034735 
Moore.  Robert  S    025253 
Mor«n,  Edward  E    O39108. 
Moran,  Richard  C    O25027. 
Morgan,  Bernle  F    044899 
Morgan,   Charles   A      Jr      CH5520. 
Morgan,  Dale  L.,  045796 
Morgan.  John  J  .  035260 
Morgan.  Vernon  W  .  045837 
Morgan,  William  O    034049 
MorrlU,  Paul  M     024528 
McM-rls,  Harry  G.,  045665 
Morris.  Wlllard  W    025297. 
Moucha.  Mlroelav  F     023877 
Moye.  Ralph  G    060464 
Mueller,  Arndt  L  .  O34700 
Mueller.  Edmund  L  .  034292. 
Muggelberg.  Glenn  E    033812. 
MuL-,  John  E..  Jr..  033754. 
Mulr,  Robert  P..  039106 
Mullane,  Walter  R  .  023987 
Mulcahv.  James  P  .  024227. 
Muller,  Frank  M  .  034715 
Muller,  Henry  J  .  Jr    024508 
Muller.  John  K  .  024570 
Mundy.  Reuben  W  .  025063 
Munster,  Daniel  F  .  024467 
Murday.  Stanley  J  .  079940. 
MurphV,  Edward  R  .  052847 
Murphy,  James  O    034193 
Murphy,  Robert  E  .  034080 
Murrav,  George  A  ,  Jr  .  034  739. 
Murray,  John  F    T  .  023768 
Muzyk,  Alcxandf  r   F     024010. 
Myers,   Pr-anrls   J..   Jr  .   024073. 
Naselroad.  Wlnfred  C  .  035259. 
Nash,  Albert  M  .  033727 
Nathan.  Aubrey  P  .  O34270. 
Nawn,  Leo  J.,  Jr.,  053200 
Neary    Elmer  J.,  034964. 
Negron,  Rafael,  034115 
Nelson,  Alex  N.,  033528 
Nelson    Arthur  H  ,  023093. 
Nelson,  Harold  E.,  024487. 
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Nelson,  Jr^eph  W  ,  014692 
Nelson,  Kenneth  E  .  052T5« 
Nelson.  Ravmond  C  ,  052775 
Nesbitt.  Allan   P  ,   052782, 
Netterblad.  Alvm  T  ,  Jr  .  033971 
Neumann.  Richard  T  ,  039054 
Newell,  Robert  L..  035145. 
Newland.  Jess  E,  045793 
Newm-in     J-hn  T,   02428!. 
N>w:,i::     Albert    040742 
N:cely    Edward  LeR  .  053251. 
Nichols.   Edv.:n   A.  0251'*2 
Nieison,   Chester   D  .   033280 
NUes,   Gib.so:i,    023938 
Nllsson.  Paul  A  .  025274 
Nolan.  Hubert  L  .  0391!i 
Nolan.   M,irt;n   E  .  05327=. 
Northing-un    Hartsell  H     0 13275. 
Norton,  John.   023858 
Noseck.   Kenneth   A  ,   O4.5'34o. 
Nossaman.  Warren   E  .   025079. 
Nungesser.  William   L  ,   053150. 
O  Byrne.  John  C.  052910 
O'Connor,  Edward  F  ,  OH.3585 
Og  e.  Joseph  A.,  O2450U 
OhI.   William   C  .  034078 
Olliver.  Leonard   F  .  040686. 
Olson,  Gust  E.  046079. 
CNelll,  Richard   J  .  033536. 
Osgard.  James  L  .  035315 
Ostner.  Charles  F.  024271 
Ostrom,  Charles  D    Y  .  Jr  .  025331. 
Oswalt.  John  R  .  Jr  ,  023690. 
Oswalt,  John  W  .  046071. 
Packman.  James  L  .  034761. 
Palizza.  Maurice  J     0;33924 
Palmblad.  Frederic   H  .   034845. 
Palos,  Stuart  J  ,  052797 
Panell.  Marlon  R  .  080471. 
Panke.  Robert  E,  023831. 
Parker.  Harold  E     034951. 
Parker.  Jam°s  C     034123. 
Parker.  John   M  .   039U18. 
Parr,  William  R  ,  080473 
Parsons,  Albro  L  .  Jr  .  024259. 
Parsons,  Marcus  L     045699. 
Parzlale,  Charles  J     033829. 
Patchln,  John  W      040.537. 
Patrick.  Lester  R     045212. 
Patterson,  Douglas  H  .  034979. 
Patterson.  George  D  .  032702. 
Patton.  Gordon   B  .  024489. 
Paxton.  John   W.  024199 
Peabody.   Herbert  G  .   Q3»098 
Pealrs.   Douglas   D  .  t533479 
Pearsall.  Raymond   D     033548 
Pearson.  Raymond  L   V  .  034869. 
Peeples    Edward  T  .  024537. 

Pel.  Mark  O  .  079948. 

Penaon.  David.  033787. 

Penrkofer   Claire  B.  046282. 

P-pKe    D.  r.r.  R     025188 

Perry    Ernest  LeR     053324 

Petersen.  George  T  .  03377! 

Phf;:)s    R    her-   E  .  024165 

P:M;b;r.    T    ■■>:  ,.=  R  .  Jr  .  034406. 

Phllp.  J  ,h:i  F     053061, 

Phipps    Charles  H     039087. 

P.'kird    Andrew  D     034639. 

P; -kering    E!l!.s  E    053113. 

P;':-kett    Oe«  rge  B  ,  Jr  .  023932. 

Pierce,  Fred  A  ,  Jr  .  024172 

Pierce,  Henry  J  .  033989 

Pigue,  Paul  E    O23990. 

P::;a,  Angelo  E  ,  044989. 

P:;;sbury,  Glenn  T  ,  034125. 

P'.n.trd.  George  E    025172. 

Piper.  Robert  M  .  034674 

Pitt^,  George  T    Jr    034036. 

Plxton.  Allan  G  .  024137, 

Plant.  Ottis  M  ,  O407I4 

Poffenberger,  John  T  ,  045197. 

Poi.ly,  Jurgen  G  .  052934. 

Pol.ard.  J  jhn  S  ,  Jr  .  025291. 

Pr>i:ey   James  D  ,  3d,  039036. 

Pope.  Robert  F  ,  040672. 

Poppenburg.  Francis  F  ,  025090 

Porter,  Howaj-d  E  .  034480 

P'^'well,  Edwir.  I.  ,  Jr  .  023689 

Powell.  Marr-us  L    Jr     034558. 

Powell.  Rr«,:;  F     O?3Q80 
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Pratt,  John  B  ,  034186. 

Freer,  Carleton.  Jr.,  045567. 

Prendergast.  John  D  .  040599. 

Pendergast.  Joseph  T  ,  045327. 

Prewltt.  Daniel  W  .  033301. 

Prlbnow.  Andy  W  ,  025292. 

Prldgen,  Robert  B  .  053197 

Prusaltls.  Joseph  J  ,  Jr  ,  034402. 

Pryor,  Prank  D  .  Jr  ,  033316. 

Ptak.  Lloyd  J  ,  025216. 

Puetz.  WllUam  M  .  034654. 

Purdy,  William  A  .  023973. 

Purnell,  Sterling  E  .  044875. 

Quashnoc»c,  Emro  J.,  034321. 

Quick.  John  T.,  053006. 

Qulgley.  Hugh  E.,  046420 

Qulnlan,  Edward  W  ,  Jr.,  033359. 

Quirey,  WllUam  O  ,  039102. 

Raffaell.  Raymond  J  .  053170. 

Rahaeuser.  Charles  J  ,  034873. 

Jlall.  Lloyd  L..  040632. 

Ramee,  Paul  W.,  023704 

Ramey,  Stanley  M  ,  023726. 

Ramsey,  David  L.,  025072. 

Ramsey,  Lloyd  A.,  033352. 

Randall,  Bvur  J..  Jr  ,  035611. 

Raney.  Maynard  C.  024517, 

Rankin,  Walter  J  ,  024455. 

Ransone,  Alexander  L  ,  034142. 

Rasper,  Vincent  W  ,  O40615. 

Rastetter,  Richard  J.,  023770. 

Rayle,  Roy  E.,  Jr..  0251 13. 

Read,  Beverly  M..  046180. 

Rebentlsch.  Hamilton  S  ,  044991. 

Redden.  Donald  R  ,  033667. 

Reddlngton.  Thomas  C,  024401. 

RedXern.  Ira  C,  Jr..  034109. 

Redmon,  John  G.,  023802. 

Reed,  Keneth  O.,  053102. 

Reed,  Wilson  R.,  023824. 

Reld,  John  E  ,  025108. 

Reld,  Samuel  LaF  ,  O35160. 

Remele,  Jack  H  ,  024585. 

Renfro.  Charles  G.,  024567. 

Reynolds.  George  A  .  052852. 

Rice,  Arnold  E.,  045730. 

Rice,  E<lward  S  .  025119. 

Rice.  Irvln  M.,  024414. 

Rice.  Johnny  M.,  034094. 

Rich.  Arthur  A.,  Jr..  079966. 

Richardson,  Donald  J  .  025019 

Richardson,  Herbert.  Jr  ,  023748. 
Richardson,  Willard  D  ,  045380. 
Rlcheson.  Hugh  A  ,  034725 
Riddlck,  Willis  S.,  Jr  .  040570. 
Riede,  Reinhold  C,  045810. 
Riegle,  Charles  A.,  033325 
Riley,  Jacob  L.,  Jr  .  053161 
Riley.  Thomas  W  .  Jr  ,  033658. 
Rltter.  Prank  N  ,  033658. 
Roane.  Nathan  A  ,  Jr..  034156. 
Roberts.  Cecil  E..  035232. 
Roberta,  Paul  P..  033825. 
Robinson,  John  H  .  044984 
Rodeheffer.  Allen  W  ,  024602. 
Rogers,  Jack  A  ,  034572 
Rogers,  Maurice  A  ,  040555. 
Rollins.  Andrew  P  ,  Jr  ,  024237. 
Root,  Paul  C  ,  Jr  .  023979. 
Roper.  Willard,  033605. 
Ross.  Hezekia  J  .  Jr  .  034112. 
Ross,  Samuel  R  ,  034278. 
Roth,  Robert  C  ,  039095. 
Roton,  William  P  ,  023961 
Rountree,  Denton  C,  033797. 
Rowny,  Edward  L  ,  023744. 
Roy,  James  W  ,  023762 
Rubottom,  Donald  C  ,  035286. 
Rush.  Donald  L  ,  039076. 
Russl.  Gilbert  C  .  033264. 
Ruwet.  Vincent  L.,  024524 
Ryan,  Albert  J  ,  040631. 
Ryan,  Phillip  W.,  033328. 
Ryckaert,  Elmer  B  ,  079978. 
Sablltz,  Henry  H.,  040532. 
Sage,  Jerry  M  ,  035326. 
Sage.  Rex  R,  034061. 
St.  Clair,  Harold  J  .  025369. 
Sakas,  Julius  A  ,  033709. 
Salinas,  Daniel.  024012. 


Salisbury,  Lloyd  R.,  023797. 

Bailee.  Donald  L.,  033951. 

Samusson.  Ernest.  Jr..  024260. 

Samz,  Robert  W..  023750. 

Banden.  James  V..  024213. 

Banders.  Allen  W  ,  Jr  ,  025306. 

Sanders,  Cecil  M..  033923 

Saunders.  William  W  .  023296. 

Savage.  John  H  ,  024186. 

Savllla.  Roland.  040563. 

Sawbrldge.  John  J..  079987. 

Schaad.  Carl  W  ,  025087. 

Bchade,  Howard  O  .  033311. 

Schaf .  Prank  L..  Jr  .  045860. 

Schmedemann.  Keith  M  .  034742. 

Schmld.  Eldon  W  .  033627 

Schmidt.  Graham  E  .  034348. 

Schmlerer.  Elmer.  024531. 

Schnlttke.  Raymond  I  .  023693. 

Schofleld.  Carl  H  .  024505 

Schrelber.  William  L  .  O34043 

Schremp,  John  E  ,  023709 

Schuck.  Edwin  G  .  033606 

SchUler.  Richard  H  .  033414. 

Schulz.  Robert  H  .  025303. 

Schultz,  Albert  D  ,  025054. 

Schultz.  John  L  ,  024229. 

Schwelter.  Leo  H  .  034334. 

Schweitzer.  Theodore  P  .  052875. 

Scott.  Richard  P  .  023787 

Seaton.  Stuart  M  .  034760. 

Seltz.  Richard  J..  033979. 

Seneff.  George  P  ,  Jr.,  023738. 

Servls,  John  D.,  052747 

SetlUTe,  Truman  H..  024350. 

Sewell.  Harry  B  .  045491 

Sexton.  Luther  L  ,  045778 

Sexton,  Morrell  R  .  O34057 

Shadday,  Martin  A.,  024043. 

Shaffer,  William  K  ,  040639 

Shannort^Robert  McD  ,  Jr  ,  024486. 

Sharkey.  Thomas  W  .  023981. 

Sharp,  Paul  E  ,  035046 

Sharpe.  Granville  A  .  034986. 

Sharpe.  Thomas  J  .  024181. 

Shaver.  Wiley  P  .  Jr  .  024459. 

Shaw,  Clayton  A..  035451. 

Shaw.  Robert  C,  033626. 

Shea,  Gerald  H  .  034882 

Shemwell.  Victor  B  .  044395. 

Shepard,  William  McK  .  025110, 

Sherrets,  Donald  C  ,  044781. 

Shettle,  Charles  G  ,  040706. 

Shipley.  Alden  P  ,  D33699 
Shirley,  Jackson  E.,  033977 
Sidle.  Wlnant,  033651 
Slfford.  Wilson,  033920 
Sills.  Clarence  F  .  024463. 
SUman.  James  B  .  035048 
Simmons.  James  E  ,  024521 
Simmons.  Vernon  N  .  Jr  .  039063. 
Simpson.  Paul  A  ,  025368. 
Sims,  Charles  L  .  033345. 
Sims.  Ralph.  035435 
Slsak,  John  G  .  052751 
Skardon,  Beverly  N.,  033939. 
Skeath,  Elbur  J  ,  079997. 
Skinner,  William  O..  Jr  ,  053044. 
Skowronek.  Paul  G  ,  023622. 
Sloan.  Nicholas  E  ,  033117. 
Sloan,  William  N..  Jr  .  024235. 
Smith.  Albert  H  ,  Jr.,  034044. 
Smith,  Aley  L  .  035044. 
Smith.  BUI  O  .  053387. 
Smith,  Bradford  L  ,  O25086 
Smith,  Bradish  J.,  O24049. 
Smith,  Carroll  B  ,  045178. 
Smith.  Edward  L  .  034746. 
Smith,  Edwin  K  ,  Jr  .  045463. 
Smith.  Herbert  A  ,  Jr.,  O34081. 
Smith,  Herman  R  ,  Jr  .  033922. 
Smith.  Jack  D»  033260. 
Smith,  Jack  L  ,  033615. 
Smith,  Magnus  L.,  040698. 
Smith,  Phillip  R.,  035445. 
Smith.  Robert  B  ,  046241. 
Smith.  Walter  S.,  033424 
Smith.  Willard  A  .  034637 
Smith,  WiUlam  M..  Jr  .  O80493. 
Smith,  WllUam  If.,  Jr  .  O40724. 
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Smoak.  Robert  A  .  046267. 
Smyrl.  J.  T..  033732 
Snapp.  Elbrldge  L  ,  024P22. 
Snetzer,  Robert  E  .  035458. 
Snoddy.  Cecil  C    Jt    O346»0 
Snyder.  James  M  .  O2,''036 
Sobkc.  Llewellyn.  033529. 
Sparrow.  John  C  ,  024155. 
Speak.-^    R    hert  J     034196. 
Spencer.  H.    irk    (  i347;9 
Spencer.  'H:  ■r.-:^'-  F    024,550 
Splller   Bf.-.j '.ui::.  A     024023- 
SplUner    .--.ffc;-.  r.'-'i   H     O',53C)0. 
Spurrier    Janu-.';  K     <  )^    .'7r< 
SUfford.  Robert  .s    c»:i4   :>6 
Stanford.  Frederlik  C    <  r23812. 
Stanford.  Marvin  N    0:iMH2 
Starkey.  Arthur  W  .  026126 
Starr.  Jame.s  C    079640 
Starr.  WHiiani  F    023M3 
Stelchen.  Woodr'  w  J     0,14392. 
Stein.  William  H    033837 
Stern.  Herbert  I    023957 
Stevens   George  li  .  044872. 
St^-wart    Claude  H     033441. 
Stewart   Donald  B  .  O-23028. 
Stewart.  Lee  L    0341H4 
Stewart.  Nell  (i     033670 
8t<>wart.  Tliomas  .V     034712 
Stliiinan,  Richard  J     O25038 
8t<  lie    Frai.k  H     024.i '7 
Stone   Wiili.im  W  .  J:     O40712. 
Storey    H    !■.■.•■•  C     024433 
Stout.  Morrl.K  C  .  024166. 
Strain,  James  W  .  023719. 
Street.  Jack  B  .  034272 
Strickland    Zebulon  LaP  .  Jr  ,  024176 
Strlder,  Nicholas  S    04,5.5P« 
Strok.  Michael  J  .  052838 
Strong.  John  L  .  034'  -88 . 
Strother,  Tom  B    024429 
Strunk.  Robert  W  ,  04;i5fil. 
Stuart.  Parker  O  .  025055 
Sullivan,  John  L  ,  Jr     025299, 
Sullivan,  Martin  P.   025.i32 
Sullivan,  William  G  ,  O39097 
Sutherland,  James  W  .  Jr  .  024202. 
Swank.  Walter  D.,  023281 
Swearingen,  John  C,  03471i. 
Sweeney.  Francis  P..  034486. 
Sweeney,  Robert  L  ,  Jr     024494 
Swenson.  J.  Elmore    033380 
Swope.  Prancli*  A     032774 
Syron.  Darrell  L     O25034 
Tabb.  Jack  S..  033721 
Taber.  Robert  C  .  025270. 
Taib. .'. ;     ()r»;i.  c      024617. 
Tai.r.-r    R,m-,h1  K  .  080012. 
Ta:,    ■i.s    i'fcr  .'^     024067 
Tansey    r.,rr:,  k  H     Jr  ,  023915 
Tarbox.  R    ■  i-r-   M     023715 
Tarkenton.  Jianes  C  .  Jr  .  033283 
Taylor.  Claude  E  .  04531 6 
Taylor,  George  I     024209. 
Taynton,  Lewis  C,  O34007. 
Teir.  WUUam.  040701 
Tennesson,  Charles  E.,  Jr  .  024190. 
Terrell,  Cader  C  ,  034555. 
Terrell,  Joseph  S  .  Jr  .  053118, 
Terry,  James  K     033375. 
Thieme,  Leo  V  ,  033561 
Thomas,  Charles  R  .  Jr     045667 
Thompson    Frederic  C     035266 
Thompson    Howe!;  B  .  033385 
Thompson.  James  B  .  036635. 
Thompson.  John  R  .  O25047. 
Thompson.  Lowell  E.,  025252. 
Thomson.  Harry  K  ,  O24207 
ThreadglU,  Walton  O  .  025216. 
Tldmarsh.  Harold  A     023918, 
Tirey,  James  K  ,  033464 
Tobey,  Nelson  W..  033778. 
Todd.  Albert  A.,  033878 
Todd.  Walter  B     O2505: 
TolUver.  Edward  M  .  033856 
Tonettl.  Oscar  C     023864. 
Traver.  Paul  C  .  080505 
Traylor,  John  P  .  025060 
Trlplett.  Austin,  Jr  .  034030 
Troup,  Malcolm  G..  023862. 
Troup,  Paul  A  ,  Jr    O33306. 
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Tuck    \Ni.:uim  H  ,  024444. 
Tucker    Hei.ry  V     024232. 
Tunmi    :..'-    I>.i.i.ldD     046124. 
Tur-.fT    :.«'  .oard  C     033952. 
Ty.f    Max  (•     023809 
TjMT    Uiv-on  C  .  033640 
Underdahl.  Conrad  R  ,  033523. 
Unger,  Jame«  P  .  034056 
Unger,  Jes.'-  V     0237LHi 
Upton,  Raipfi  K     024U63 
Urban.  George   080021 
Urban,  Peter  L.,  U24163 
Vallery,  Joy  K.,  03424: 
Van  de  Voort,  Leo  D.,  O39071 
Van  Hoy.  John  W.,  Jr    023739. 
Van  Orne,  Ronald  W    O40725 
Van  Sandt,  WUllam  A    O40762 
Vanderpool,  Jay  D  .  O34570 
Vandervort.  Ralph  E  .  Jr    025337 
Varhol.  Michael  C  .  080022 
Vaughan  WllUam  J   D  ,  023978 
Vaught  Donald  O    O33308. 
Verheul,  Richard  H  .  025039. 
Via,  Harold  P.,  034635. 
Via.  James  B..  02fil21. 
Vldlak.  Prank  J  ,  046142. 
Vincent.  Dale  L.,  033948. 
Vlncl,  Anthony  J.,  045029. 
Vlnqulst,  Glenn  M  .  044867 
Vivian,  George  B    025272 
Vogel,  John  P..  033585 
Volhelm,  Herman  M  .  024593 
VoUendorff,  Robert  E    034398. 
Von  Schrlltz,  Dick  S  .  023944 
Vroom.  Guysbert  B  .  Jr    046019 
Vukslch.  Melvln  M  .  080514. 
Walker.  Archie  S  .  052915. 
Walker,  Glenn  D  ,  033282 
Walker.  John  K.,  Jr  ,  034744 
Walker  Lawrence  H  ,  Jr    034243 
Walker,  Norvell  McV..  034375 
Walker,  Philip  G.,  046287. 
Wall,  Thomas  O.,  033023. 
Wallace,  Victor  M  .  053124. 
Wallace,  Wlrvston  E  .  034786 
Walters,  Edward  E  .  O33710 
Walters.  Warren  E  .  024200 
Ward.  Donald  R  .  033646. 
Ward.  Kenneth  A  .  034415. 
Ward.  Linus  P  ,  053191 

Ward,  William  D    024208, 

Warden,  Irvine  D    05,3379. 

Warren.  Robert  E  ,  076845 

Warren.  Stanley  A    045337 

W. ..•->, I ngton,  William  R    034042 

\v.v.-7.>k  Edwin  J  .  035415 

WaOT-    Hi.b«'ri  L     O34720 

Wa>    ;.,   n.    n,;v,'  E     Jr  ,  024288. 

Waugh    Ed^-.ir  .-     033439. 

Webb.  W... .am  E    O34092. 

Weber.  Milton  J  .  Jr.,  053319 

Webster,  William  T  ,  033858 

Welch,  Lamar  A  ,  024391 

WeUems,  Edward  N  ,  024484 

Welles,  Gteorge  H.,  024086 

Wells.  Robert  B  ,  024275 

WeUs.  William  L  .  033641. 

Welsh.  Robert  J  .  O25096 

Werner,  Pranklin  A    033307. 

West,  Arthur  L    Jr     025269. 

West.  George  C    Jr    0451,53. 

West,  Roland  P.,  O34208 

Weston.  Henry  D..  02  5186 

Wetherell,  Lewis  G..  045147 

Weyand,  Frederick  C  .  033736 

Whall,  Winston  Q.,  034970 

Wheeler,  Sheldon  H  .  034949 

Wheelis,  Reuben  E  .  024184 

Whetstone.  Russell  E    0,53212 

Whltaker.  Ernest  J    023793 

White.  H  >yt  F    033889 

White.  UiX  H    Jr     CH5595 

White,  Stanley  W    035250 

Whltehorn.  Joseph  W   A  .  3d,  025277. 

Whltsltt.  Meiion  W  ,  031384. 

•Whltworth.  Thomaf  C  ,  Jr     035231. 

Wiklund   Anders  O    044597 

Wild   Edward  W039 142 

Wiley   WllUam  S  .  Jr     045927. 

Wi;iium.«=    Albert  C     033974. 

William.'    Flovd  D    039139. 


Williams   J.  .hnW    034107 
WiUian.!-   Marion  G    044841 
Williams.  Marvin  E  .  035386 
Williams,  Ralph  I    034960, 
Williams,  Trevett.  052845 
Williams,  William  J  ,  024394 
Williamson  Ellis  W  ,  034484 
WiUlamson,  Joeeph  M     024476. 
Wilson,  Eugene  A  ,  033818 
Wilson.  Frank  B     035162 
Wilson.  John  L    Jr     033268 
Wilson.  Leroy  B..  025106 
Wlltamuth,  Ralph  H     044817. 
Wlmberley,  Jerry  M     025049 
Winder,  Wajme  M    O34420 
Wltcover.  Henry  W     045522 
Witt,  Emltt  C     Jr     034027 
Wlttmann   Richard  C     025195. 
Wojclk.  Walt    r  K     033802 
Wood.  Edgar  C     O34051 
Wood    Harland  G     0241,54 
W  .  .o,.rd     Robert  L     034031 
W    ...cs     D..v;d   H  .  O2=)101 
W    n.riw.,.-cl     \V;::;..r!-.   H      023900 
Woolwine    '.V..:ter  J  .  023795 
Wooten.  Charles  A     Jr     044599. 
Wootton.  William  B     Jr     024261 
Wright,  James  F     Jr     O4j580 
Yamber,  WllUam  J     040656 
Yates,  Edison  E  .  03W47 
Yates,  Elmer  P..  023686 
Yoder,  Donn  W     034664 
York,  Dantes  -K     04  5549 
York,  Jerome  B     02.=.327 
Zals,  Melvii;    033471 
Zarger,  Glenn  W     045568 
Zeigler,  Robert  P    034726. 
ZUer,  WllUam  D    035412 
Zornlg,  Karl  H  ,  O25089 

To    be    lieutenant    cxilo-r,,  i<..    Womers    X'-mt 
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Fer^-uson,  MUdreii  M     L264 
Gardner.  Annie  V  .  L125 
McCormack,  Patricia  E     LU5. 
SuIUvan,  Mary  L..  LII8 
Wehrle,  Margaret  J  .  1^40. 

Ti'  be  rna  'or 

Oq»Ur«on,  Melvm  E    02  7693 

The  following -named  uffice.-E  for  promo- 
tion In  the  HeguTar  .V'-my  oi  the  United 
States,  under  the  prpx'isions  of  title  10 
United  St.ates  Code  sections  3284  and  3298 
All  officers  are  subject  to  physical  examina- 
tion rr-quired  by  law 

7"o  tif   *^-l  lieutenants 

Austin.  Ralph  A  .  Jr     087998 
Bagdanov.  James  Ia-R     078036 
Barbe.  Charles  D  .  088003 
Bay    Charle;^  H     0858*;9 
Beil.  Allan  A.,  075497 
Bivings,  Donald  F     oa5294. 
Clark    Dennis  J    089191 
Cook   Billy  G  ,  085310 
Cromartie    E^agene  R     080243. 
Crox.  John  F  .  Jr    085410 
Cummmgs.  George  P     Jr     087717 
Delvoach    Ray  B     080245 
DeMouche,  Louis   F    07798! 
Dickin.s<^n.  Roy  B,,  078052 
Dolby.  John  F    088659 
Dorchest-er   John  D    Jr     078055 
Prey   James  L    088261 
Friedman    R>bert  G     088067 
Gardr.er    William,  H     084989 
Ga.'mar.    Robert  T    068263. 
Gibs^.n,  James  O  ,  086184 
Haan   Ph:l;r  J     O 85 5 55 
Herrm.T:.:.    H*>ger  W     088394, 
Hvde.  Hertx-rt  K     073159 
lori.  Richard  A     089226 
Johnston.  Robert  P  .  087805 
Jones.  Eddie  H     087807 
Kinnison.  Harlen  W     089235 
Kondi,  Albert  J    088771 
Kuehr.  Kaj-1  P  .  087830 
Landry.  Gerard.  078596 
Lide.  Theodore  A..  Jr  .  08878a, 
Llewellyn   Marvin  D  .  088129. 
Lowe    John  M    078089. 
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Mattlng'.y.  Roger  K  ,  O78«00. 
Mayes.  Floyd  B  .  Jr  .  066619. 
McManiLS,  James  T..  077894. 
Meadows.  James  8..  067849. 
M,->rgan.  Jerry  D.  07S441 
Nathan.  Walter  R..  088457 
Neeiy.  Car:  C  .  Jr  .  068296 
VaJadlno   Vlto  W  .  087579 
Polo.  Richard  J  .  078610. 
Poor.  George  R  .  087587 
Prince.  Ted.  065641 
FMjol.  Elwray.  088478 
Reese,  Cleland  P  .  077925, 
Reese.  Thomas  D  .  088893 
Reh'osch.  Ker.neth  S  .  087896. 
Rlebel.  David  L..  078119 
Rundle,  Ralph  T    0867i)9 
Srhrader.  FYederlck  A  .  078612 
Schuetze.  Raymond  A  .  Jr    088918 
Sheinon   James  E    088927 
Shuff,  Thomas  K  .  3d,  075803. 
Slderius.  Robert  R..  089141. 
Slier,  ramuel  M  .  088934. 
Slsas.  James  C.  088938 
Spealrs.  PhllUp  M..  088210 
Stanborou^b.  Robert  MaoA..  088310. 
Stepp.  Robert  H  .  087629. 
Talt.  Thoma*  H  .  08793P. 
Takane.  James  N..  078622. 
Thomas.  Govan  C  .  067639. 
Thompson.  Ge'Tge  H.,  087641. 
Villarreal.  Julirin.  Jr  .  088514. 
Weary.  Sheron  E..  088317. 
Weems   Sarid^  S  .  .3d.  076736. 
White.  Lawrence  L    085699. 
Wlg;er   Leslie  T    076749 
Wyun.  Sidney  R..  07862y 

To  be  first  lieutenania.  JiTedrral  Service  Corps 

Moody,  Dan  D  ,  084230 
Reddy.  John  J   Jr  .  064253 

To  be    i'^f   heutf:n.anf    Arrv.y   Medical 
Spfcialistx   Cr-^f 
Hall.  Mary  S..  M10183 

The  foilowin^-n.'.nied  persons  for  apjjolnt- 
ment  In  the  Re^ralax  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  grades  speciried  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  Ui.'.ted  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 328t.   3286,   3287    3288 

To  bp  »ns/c^s 
Brooks.  Lawrence  PhlUip.  O!  338437. 
Freltag.  Horace  Victor,  01338938. 
HolUnon.  Thomas  Mi  nroe.  01631234. 
Undblom.,  Victor  Eugene,  02030987. 
Olsen.  Vincent  Irving,  013376:2. 
Suzuki.  George  Ed-wln.  01339675 
Waller,  Morgan  Lee,  Jr  .  Ol  186498. 

To  be  captanL3 
Blair.  John  Scott.  0990172 
Butler.  Millard.  Jr    02033563 
Pllbln,  Edward  Jerome.  02019018. 
Fitzgerald.  Edgar  Ray.  On41529. 
r.l.  Theodore  Cr-inmer   0987534 
Jones,  W.lli.^m  Jack,  02023567 
Kemp.  Robert  .■\ltken.  01886577. 
Leedom.  George  Addison,  0980610. 
Martin,  Paul  Emerson.  04002478 
McCune.  Bernard  James.  0962477. 
Miller,  William  Henry.  OI9 18823 
Newton.  .Aubrev  H.ixvey,  01919157. 
Payne   Delbert  -Samuel,  01887122. 
Rice,  Melvln  Cheslle.  01342396. 
Sebastian.  Niohoias  Harry,  016a4J«t(2. 
Spencer   EucieDwayne,  O2265096. 

Tj   b''   first  lieuti^nant^ 
Bearden.  Thom-a."!  K^jgene.  01879763 
Bell.  Dale  M:lt.on,  04030263 
Borer   R-obe.-"  SMney  04''7524? 
Charles,  George  Henry,  Jr     04075.554. 
C'-rley,  William.  Lawrence.  O4042993 
Danlell.  Joseph  .Anthony.  Jr  .  04064409 
Fe.d.  Philip,  04064352 
Praker.  John  Richard,  O4075926 
Keese.  Carl  Callaway    O4074R29 
Scott.  Edward  M.tynard,  04039343. 
Spencer.  Char.<-s  .Ashbv,  04012427. 
Stearns.  Peter  Day,  O407630I 
Stelne.  Joel  Itoger.  O40446ri 


Terry.  CUfTord  Prank,  O4017»40. 
Williams.  Clinton  Lowery.  Jr  ,  04024204. 

Wmg,  Thomas.  04052332 

To   be  sec'^-id  lieut'  nants 

Ady.  Samuel  Joseph,  04047214 
Barnes,  Jimmle  Estus,  O5402641. 
Basham.  H.irold  Ray  05304618 
Bohl,  Robert  Yitr.s.  0520827' 
Brosman.  Jan.e.s  .Alvm.  05301^36. 
Brown.  R.  y  EiS'^r.e    05,304764 
Buckbee.  Edward  O'Dell.  O.=:20e202. 
Burns.  George  King,  05302.585. 
Chllds,  Leo  Matthew.  05308792. 
Delaney,  Ronald  .Amy.  04085864. 
Deoss.  Dlster  Leroy  04084655. 
DeVeUls.  .Arthur  Vincent.  05005925. 
Draper.  StaoTord  Carson,  05702025. 
Edwards.  Charles  Russell.  Jr  ,  05301747. 
Grlffln,  Lowell  Baugh.  04070128. 
Hardle.  Sydenham  Knight.  Jr  .  05202883. 
Hauschlld,  John  Leroy.  05702966. 
Hayes,  John  Ernest.  05405134. 
Hermann.  James  Anthony.  05200770. 
King.  Jack  Edgar.  05505113 
Lambert,  Harold  Evans,  O550a368 
Lee,  Gordon  Kenneth.  Jr  ,  05205299. 
Lloyd,  Robert  Joseph.  05302626. 
Manning,  KenneUa  Brown,  05308846. 
McGulre.  Michael  Dennis,  05501242. 
Mills.  Harry  Lewis.  05303896. 
Myers.  James  Arue.  05502696. 
Nfizarenus,  Jaroes  Max.  05502733. 
Nelsen,  Ronald  Lewis.  05503930. 
O'Bryan.  Michael  Francis,  05205111. 
Pearce,  William  Loring.  05303002. 
Penrod,  James  Lewis.  Jr  .  RA15541357. 
Rafferty,  James  Richard,  O4085695. 
Robey,  Prank  Cover,  Jr.,  05202109. 
Salomon,  Leon  Edward,  06307135. 
Schlleper,  David  Peter,  04066213. 
Stalcup,  BlUy  Jack.  05300216. 
Stout,  Ralph  Larry,  06401388. 
Sullivan.  Robert  Francis,  04086032. 
Temples.  Coy  Hudson.  Oo3U3t)i8. 
Thomas.  Bobby  Frank   05206263. 
Thompson,  David  Edward,  05700250. 
Thurston.  Joe  Barry.  Jr  .  O5402786. 
Tomberlln,  John  Reaaon,  Jr  .  06303829. 
White.  Donald  Raye.  O5307807. 
White,  John  Darrell,  O57f>455o 
White,  Weldon  Earnest,  054029.55. 
Whltt.  Samuel  TUden.  O5202772. 
Wise,  Ronald  Terrf-:!.  O6305U74 
Yarbrough,  Ralph  Gene.  05411153 

The  following-named  ners^ns  for  app^lT^t- 
ment  In  the  Reguior  .Armv  of  the  t^nited 
States,  In  the  grades  and  corps  'perj.-^.pcj  .ip.. 
der  the  provisions  of  title  10  United  ."••I'e.s 
Code,  sections  328."  3286  3287.  3288.  3291, 
3292. 3294.  and  33!: 

To  be  major ,  M-dicai  Cor-pt 

Moncrlef,  John  Arthur.  O959037 

To  he  captain,  Army  ytrdU-ai  SpeciaLLit  Corps 

Kennedy.  Annie  Fearn.  R2306. 

To  be  captains.  Army  Sw^"  Corpr 

Cooper,  Jacqueline   L«j1.s,   N8(i5096. 
Plsher,  Virginia  M.ic.  N901681 
McGeough,  Helen  Catherine,   N9017a0. 

To  be  captain-t    Dentil  Corp.^ 

Bangert,  Sherman  Glen.  02270454. 
Trlbbett,  Charles  .Alexandf-r,  Jr  .  052G2391. 
Vatral,  John  Joseph.  04014782 
Wagner,  Allyn  George.  04022998. 

To  be  captains.  Mfdiral  Co^ps 

McGranahan,  GeorLje  Mar*i::    Jr  .  05407930. 
Odom,  Em  wood,  04034494 
Vazquez.    Ar.g*'!    Man  vie:     040705.36 
Waugh,   David    Ku^nue.    OI872963 

To   be  captain    M>'diral  Service  Corps 
Murata,  Sunao,  01886073 
To   be   first    lieutenants.    Armi/   Surse   Corps 
Snleszko.  Mary  Ann.  N9015I9 
Williams.  Joan  Loul«e.  N90T979 


To  be  first  lietttenants,  Dt^tal  Cn-rps 

Cesarinl,  Ronald  Joseph.  022a78Ja. 

Slnton,  Thomas  SpeiiC.-r 

Telch,  RlchardJaine-s   02.!U5427. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Jiulgr  Adi(j.  ate  Gen- 
eral's Corps 

Klnum,  John  Bingham.  02298158. 
Latta,  Thomas  Albert.  018H6575. 

To    be   first    lieutenants.    Mfdiral    Corps 

Abruzzlnl,  Lawrence  Le<jnard.  04049790. 
Byers,  Barton,  O4076518. 
Hail,  Robert  Karl. 
Hays.  Gerald  Chapman.  02296615. 
Kramer,  Joscpli  Francis. 
Milton,  Robert  Bwln.  O229S620. 
Newcomer,  Kermlt  Lee,  0229.Vt!4 
Painter.  Monroe  Borders,  02297972 
Poe,  Robert  Hllleary.  04035550. 
Preston.  David  Fletcher,  04086664. 
Rochester,  John  Crawford.  O4044746 
Struver,  Gerd  Paul 


i'.';i  Service  Corps 

<.H()()394«. 


To  te  first  lieutenantt,  Sf 

Marsh,  Raymond  Mlc.^  . 
McKaln,  Jerry  Lavln.  '  'JJ  '    r,  j 
Nelson,  Fred  Erntv-t  o   j^-.i^  4 
Paris.  Henry  Joaeph.  Jr  ,  o:i2774!3 
Tlmmens,  Jamea  Martin.  022892^2. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Veterinary  Corps 
Hunt,  Ronald  Dxmcaa,  02296120 
McNeills,  John  Oglethorpe,  03297820. 

To  be  second  lieutenant,  A'-my  Medical 
Specialist  Ccrrps 

Sampson,  Carol  B4arla,  R2295237. 
To  be  second  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Nattier.  Carolyn  Mae.  N54O7013. 
Villa,  Oeorglanna.  N5407140 

To  be  second  lieutenants .  .V  liu  ai  Servtm 
Corps 

Baker.  George  Donald.  O2290963 
Bardlll,  Donald  Ray.  02296364 
Bevllacqua,  Joseph  John.  02388510 
Boyer,  John  Wallace,  05702147. 
Delos  Santos,  Carloe.  Jr  ,  02298339. 
Dobson,  Benjamin  Francis,  04028806. 
Hale,  Arnold  Wayne.  02299079 
Henry,  John  Dunklin  O530l3:'8 
Hersey,  William  Joseph,  Jr  ,  02289663 
Jung,  Paul  Thonaaa,  06602323 
Lynden,  John  Ross,  III,  02308828. 
Pritchard,  Bob  Edwill,  O2309aa6. 
Roles,  Robert   H.  :iand.  02297442. 
Wright.  Wllbu.'  Ernest.  02297655. 

To   be  second   Ueutenant.   Women's  Army 

CorTi<! 

Lane,  Betty  Jane   L.2296373. 

The  following-named  dlstlngrjlshed  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  tn  the  grade 
and  corps  specified,  under  the  pro^dslons  of 
title  10,  TTnlted  States  Code,  sections  S286, 
3286, 3287,  and  3288 

To  be  second  lieutenants,  Me  iira!  Sr-rice 

Corps 
Lance  L  Barclay 
Thomas  Wood  Hill 
Leonard  Cullum  Schumacher 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  p-ade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3286 
3286, 3287. and  3288: 

Don  Robert  Alexander 

Charles  Larry  Campbell 

Leonard  Howard  ChiaHolm 

Patrick  Wayne  Cummlngs 

Robert  Victor  Del  Favero 

Jerome  Albert  DlebolU 

Lawrence  Leo  Dleker 

Thomas  Francla  DonateHl 

Richard  WUllam  Drlsko 

Harold  Thomas  Field*!  Jr 
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Getirge  Richard  Fnurson,  Jr. 
Louis  Wayne  Fix 
Homer  Jarreli  Olbbs 
Gall  Edward  Gocdloe  Jr. 
William  Joseph  Gunter 
Alan  Bates  Harriman 
Gordon  James  Hascnel 
Phillip  Eugene  Hoover 
Phillip  Prank  Hudson 
William  Jackson  Huff 
Kenneth  Arthur  Ingram 
Albert  Winiam  Jenrette 
Robert  August  Kaiser 
Stephen  John  Kasa 
Lee  Frederick  Kleese 
Frank  Ulrlch  Lahde 
Charles  Donald  Leamy 
Lawrence  Joseph  Logsdon 
Michael  Joseph  Lynch 
T.  J   Mawhorter.  Jr. 
BjTon  Arthur  McBrlde 
James  Patrick  McCormlck 
Ingram  Blair  Mcl^eod,  Jr. 
George  Edward  Meany 
George  William  Nelson.  Jr. 
Landy  Thomae  Nelson 
Thomas  Edward  Nevottl 
Charles  Goodwin  Pearcy 
Peteris  Prlkals.  Jr. 
Bruce  Allen  Restel 
Richard  Floyd  Rouse 
Ray  WUllam  Rowney,  Jr. 
James  Harold  Sang 
Shaun  James  Scanlon 
Norvllle  Herbert  Schock 
Charles  Jacob  Schrelner 
Thomas  Jefferson  Smith 
Tommy  Jan  Stacy 
William  James  Stephens 
Michael  Bernard  Stupka 
James  LeRoy  Stutesman 
Joseph  Albert  Tache 
Normand  Andre  Trudeau 
James  Patrick  Ward 
Gerald  Michael  Wharton 
Lewis  Harlow  Whltaker,  Jr. 
Wayne  Martin  Wicker 
Lyons  Hunter  Williams  III 
Jon  Lee  Woodslde 


We  offer  our  prayer  through  the  merits 

and  mt'dialion^  of  our  Saviour.     Amen. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WkDNK.sMV^.  .It  NK2t>.  I'.XUk 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  offered  the  followini:  prayer: 

Ephesians  6:  10:  Finally,  my  brethren, 
be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 
of  His  might. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  great  homing  instinct  of  our 
soul  which  constrains  us  to  seek  Thee  in 
prayer  for  Thou  art  the  source  of  our 
strength  and  hope  for  each  new  day. 

Grant  that  we  may  yield  ourselves  in 
faithful  obedience  and  unflinching 
loyalty  to  Thy  Holy  will  that  we  may  be 
pailakers  of  its  power  and  be  liberated 
from  those  temptations  and  tendencies 
which  thwart  and  defile  the  sanctity  of 
human  life. 

May  we  desire  and  choo.sc  decisively 
those  highest  value."  as  manifested  in  the 
teachings  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  hold 
them  with  unwavering  fidelity  at  any  cost 
and  to  the  very  end  of  all  our  days. 

Help  us  cling  with  ardent  zeal  to  the 
faith  that  will  make  us  victorious  and 
may  our  ch.nracter  and  conduct  alway.s 
coincide  with  our  creed  and  what  we 
profess  to  believe. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SETn'ATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  6108  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
liahment  of  the  Arkansas  Post  National 
Memorial  In  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  tlic  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1167.  An  act  to  provide  for  promo- 
tion of  economic  and  social  development  In 
the  Ryukyu  Islands; 

H.R.  3624.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Carolina  (Antonletta  Vallo),  Sister  Noemi 
(Francesca  Carbone),  Sister  Marta  (Sablna 
Gugllelml),  Sister  Rafaella  (Angela  Slcolo), 
Sister  Maria  Annunzlata  (Teresa  Carbone), 
and  Sister  Marlsa   (Carolina  Nutrlcatl); 

H.R  4386  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
destroy,  deface,  or  remove  certain  boundary 
markers  on  Indian  reservations,  and  to  tres- 
pass on  Indian  reservations  to  hunt,  fish,  or 
trap; 

H.R.  5040.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purfxjses; 

HJl.  5055.  An  act  to  change  a  certain  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  certain  real  property 
heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of  St. 
Augustine.  Fla.,  by  the  United  States; 

H.R.  5098.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation and  disposition  of  net  re\enues  fr<>m 
the  |X)wer  development  on  the  Grand  Valley 
Federal  reclamation  project.  Colorado; 

H.R.  6179.  An  act  to  grant  the  right,  title. 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Crawford,  Nebr.; 

H.R.  6656.  An  act  to  amend  subdivision  c 
of  section  38  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  ( 1 1 
use.  67c)  so  as  to  clarify  time  for  review 
of  orders  of  referees; 

H.R.  6597.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  Dinosaur  National  Monument  and  provide 
an  entrance  road  or  roads  thereto,  and  for 
other  purp>oses; 

H.R  7033  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Darwin; 

H.R.  9702.  An  act  to  amend  section  2771 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  payments  of  deceased  members  final 
accounts  without  the  neces.sity  of  settle- 
ment by  General  Accounting  Office: 

H.R.  10500.  An  act  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  in- 
centive  pay   for   certain   submarine   service; 

H.R.  11602.  An  act  to  amer.d  certain  laws 
of  the  United  States  In  light  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12200.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  reduction 
in  enlisted  grade  upon  approval  of  certain 
court-martial  sentences,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Tlie  messatie  also  announced  that  the 
Senate   had    passed   bills,    joint   re.sclu- 


tions.  and  a  concurrent  re.solution  of  the 
following  titles,  m  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  request^ed: 

S  1758  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  E 
Swift  and  his  wife.  Sally  Swift: 

S.  1701.  An  act  for  the  relief  (  .'  Hajime 
Aeato; 

S.  2201.  An  act  to  anund  sertion  601  of 
title  38.  United  Stales  Cude  w.:ih  respect  to 
the  definition  of  the  term  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities"; 

S.  2363.  An  act  to  provide  for  niore  effec- 
tive administration  of  public  assistance  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  make  certain  rel- 
atives resjxinslble  for  suppxjrt  of  needy  per- 
sons, and  for  other  purp>oses; 

S.  2429.  An  act  to  amend  the  asA  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trademarks  used  In  commerce, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  International 
conventions,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved July  5,  1946.  as  amended; 

S  2626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zlata 
Dumlljan  and  DJuno  (George)   Kasuer; 

S.  2757.  An  act  to  supplement  the  act  of 
June  14,  1926.  as  amended,  to  permit  any 
State  to  acquire  certain  public  lands  for  rec- 
reational use; 

S  2806  An  act  to  revise  the  boundarie.?  of 
the  C-oronado  National  Memorial  and  to  au- 
thorize the  repair  and  maintenance  of  an 
access  road  thereto,  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S  2872.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ennis  Craft 
McLaren; 

S  2914  An  act  to  authorize  the  purch.ase 
and  exchange  of  land  and  Interests  therein 
on  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
ways; 

S  2932.  An  act  to  amend  section  3568  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  few 
reducing  sentences  of  imprisonment  imposed 
upon  p>«-sons  held  In  custody  for  want  of  bail 
while  awaiting  trial  by  the  time  so  spent  in 
cust^)dy 

S  2959  An  act  to  clarify  the  ncht  o; 
States  to  select  certain  public  land?  subject 
to  any  outstanding  mineral  lease  or  permit; 

S.  3030.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlchlko 
(Hlral)  Christopher; 

8.  3076.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dn;=v  Pong 
HlTongU: 

S  3108  An  act  to  provide  for  public  hear- 
ings on  air  pollution  problems  of  more  than 
local  significance  under,  and  extend  the  du- 
ration of,  the  Federal  air  pollution  control 
law.  and  for  other  purpose; 

S.  3118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hadji  Ben- 
levi; 

S  3169.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edwiud  C. 
Tonsmeire.  Jr.: 

S.  3195.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Army  Distaff  Foun- 
dation: 

S  3212.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  convey  certain  public  and 
acquired  l^nds  in  the  State  of  Ne\  ada  to  the 
County  of  Mineral.  Nev  : 

S  3260.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  modify  certair.  leases  entered 
Into  for  the  provision  of  recreation  facilities 
in  reservoir  areas: 

S.  3264.  An  act  to  abolish  the  Arlington 
Memorial  Amphitheater  Commission: 

S.  3267.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 17.  1940,  relating  to  the  disposition  of 
certain  public  lands  in  Alaska: 

S.  3357  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Granduc  and  Grazia  Granduc. 

S.  3399.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  property  within  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park.  In  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward  W. 
Scott  III; 

S  3408  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Maria 
Gio\anna  Hopkins; 
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S  3416.  An  act  '.o  provide  Tor  t.he  rejiiora- 
tion  W3  the  United  States  of  amounts  ex- 
pended in  the  District  of  Columbia  In  car- 
rying out  the  Temp'-irary  L'nemployir.erit 
Compensation  Act  of  1958; 

S  3506  A;:  act  for  the  relief  of  Athanlsla 
G   Kor.moLi'sns: 

S  J558  An  art  '■  .authorize  and  direct  the 
transfer  of  certain  Federal  property  to  the 
G<)vemment  of  American  Samoa; 

S  3623  An  act  to  designate  and  establish 
that  portion  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park  on 
the  Island  of  Maul.  In  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
as  t.he  Haleakala  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purpose"^. 

S  3648  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  to  transfer  from  the 
United  States  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  title  to  certain 
real  property  In  said  District; 

S  3^50  .An  act  to  s-ipplement  and  amend 
the  act  of  June  30.  1348.  relative  to  the  Fort 
Hall  Indian  irrigation  project,  and  to  ap- 
prove an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Issued  under  the  act  of  June  22,  1936; 

S  3714.  An  act  to  authorize  adjustments 
In  accounts  of  outstanding  old  series  cur- 
rency, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3733.  -An  act  to  place  the  Naval  Reserve 
Officers'  rraining  Corps  graduates  i  Regulars) 
m  a  status  comparable  with  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  end'iites; 

S  J  Res,  68.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  New  Jersey  Ter- 
centenary Celebration  Commlsaion  to  formu- 
l»le  and  implen-.ent  plans  to  commemorate 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  ar^i  f  )r  of  her  purposes 

S  J  Res.  152  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  creation  of  a  commission  to  con- 
sider and  formuiate  plans  for  tlie  construc- 
tion In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  an  ap- 
propriate permanent  memorial  to  the 
memory   of   WoKlrow  Wil.^on; 

S  J  Res.  176.  Joint  re.solution  authoriz- 
ing the  preparation  and  printing  of  a  re- 
Tlaed  edition  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Sta'-es  of  .America- -An  iiys:s  and  I:.- 
ternr'-'a'l  n  p'lbli.^hed  In  13.5.J  as  -Senate 
Document  No.  170  of  the  82d  Congress: 

SJ  Res  lc"6.  Joint  res'  ;-;t:  )n  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  .«.rst  Tuesday  aft^r 
the  .Irst  Monday  in  N  .vember  of  each  year 
as    'National    Voters'   Day"; 

S.J  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  "commencing 
October  2.  1960.  as  "Natloaal  P-abllc  W>orks 
W--ek:  ■; 

SJ.  Res.  203.  Jol.nt  re.sol-:tion  t.  deslena'»> 
the  first  day  of  M.iv  eich  •.►>ar  .is  Law  Dav 
In  the  United  States  of  A.merjra; 

S.J  Res  209  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  estata:'...hmfn'  f  an  annual  NaUonal 
Forest  Products  Week;  and 

S.  Con.  Res  107.  Concirrent  resolution 
providing  for  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  C^-jmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary  addi- 
tional copies  ■!  certain  publications  of  its 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee; 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  asree.s  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  foiiou- 
ing  titles: 

8  1283  An  act  to  regula'e  the  Inter.'^tate 
distribution  and  sale  of  packages  of  hazard- 
ous substarices  Intended  or  suitable  f'-r 
hw_3.«ieh()!d  Mse: 

?  1386  An  .»ct  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  certain  re- 
broadcastlng  activities;   and 

S  747    .Kn    act   t-i   provide   for   the   convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  which  are  a  nart  of  the 
De«  Plaints  P^ibllc  HunMng  and  Refuge  Area 
and  t^e  Joliet  .Arsenil   MU;ta--v  Re,<5ervanon 
located  in  Will   County    Tl  .   to  the   Sta-e   of 


The  message  aI.<wD  announced  that 
the  Senate  disasret^s  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  2669' 
entitlt-d  "An  act  to  extend  the  period  of 
exemption  from  in.spection  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4426  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  granted  certain  small  ves- 
sels carrying  freight  to  and  from  places 
on  the  inland  waters  of  southeastern 
Alaska.  '  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr 
Engli,  Mr.  Bartlett.  and  Mr.  Buti.er 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senatf. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment*  to 
the  bill  H  R  11748'  entitled  An  act  to 
continue  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1961, 
the  suspension  of  duties  on  metal  scrap. 
and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to 
by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr  Kerr. 
Mr  Frear.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Cahlson.  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
4049  '  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
authorize  free  or  reduce-rate  trans- 
portation for  certain  additional  per- 
sons." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.   1961 
Mr     MA  HON      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  con.sent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until 
midnight  to  f.le  a  conference  report  on 
the  bill  'HR  11998'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  r>fense 
for  the  ft.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1961, 
and  for  other  purpo^e.s 

The  SPEAKER     Without  objection.  It 
is  -SO  ordered 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL    CH JVFJINMENT    AGFJMCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BHL   1961 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Hou.-e  may  havf  until 
midnight  tonitjht  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  ^HR  11:589'  makint-'  ap- 
propriations for  tr.e  E.xpcutive  Office  of 
the  President  and  .sundry  general  Gov- 
ernment ai:encips  for  the  fl.scal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  ;: 
:s  so  ordered. 

There  w<i.s  no  objection. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OP  CONGRESS  TO  HFJVR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  HIS  MAJESTY 
KING  BHUMIBOL  ADULYADP,J  OP 
TIL^ILAND 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives presided. 

At  12  o'clock  and  22  minutes  pjn. 
the  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  US.  Senate,  who  entered  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Vice  President  taking  the  chair  at 
the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  committee  to  escort  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Thailand  Into  the  Chamber,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
McCormack;  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  H.\lleck:  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Morgan;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  Mr   CHiPERfiEU) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  On  tlie  part 
of  the  Senate  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  escort  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  Mr  JormsoN:  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  Mr  Mansfield ; 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Mr.  Pul- 
bricht;  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
Dirksen;  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Wiley 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  fol- 
lowing guests  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  took  the 
seats  reserved  for  them : 

The  Ambasadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'AJTaires  of  foreign  govera- 
ments. 

The  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

At  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pm  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Thailand 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Thailand, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Represenutives.  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  stood 
at  the  Clerk's  desk.  [Applause,  the 
Members  rising  ] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  receive  m  this  Chamber  today 
the  head  of  a  government  whose  people 
are  gracious  and  friendly,  f::rnds  to  us 
We  want  him  to  know  that  in  this 
Chamber  where  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  Ame.-ica  are  repre- 
sented, he  is  welcome,  very  welcome 

I  present  to  you  His  xMajesiy.  Uie  King 
of  Thailand  LApplause.  tiie  Members 
rismg.  ] 


UllnoLs. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  declares 
a  recess,  .siibject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordmgly  vat  12  o  clock  and  4  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


ADHRFSS  BY  HIS  MAJESTY'  KLNG 
BHL-vnBOL  ADULYADEJ  OF  THAI- 
LAND 

The  KING  OP  THAILAND  Mr  Pie.s- 
Idcnt.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  M.mbers  of 
Congress,  it  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  address  you  in  this  stately 
buildmg.  which  is  the  scene  of  many 
grave  decisions  in  the  hiistory  of  your 
great  country  and.  I  may  even  sav  of 
tile  world. 

When  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States   kindly  Invited   me   to  visit  this 
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country  I  was  happy  to  accept:  and  was 
glad  to  travel  halfway  round  the  world 
in  order  to  be  here.  My  reason  is  three- 
fold I  would  like  to  mention  them 
briefly  to  you  and.  through  yoM  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States 

First.  I  have  long  desired  to  see  and 
learn  more  of  your  country.  When  I 
iMBi  of  inlolerance  and  oppre.ss:un  in  so 
nuiny  parts  of  U^e  world.  I  want  to  know 
how,  in  this  omntry,  nrnllion"^  of  people 
differing  in  race,  tradition,  and  belief 
can  live  t'lp-  ;her  freelv  and  m  happy 
harmony.  1  Applause.'  I  waiit  to  know- 
how  these  milliori.--.  .scatteied  over  a  large 
territory,  can  auree  upon  the  major 
issues  in  the  comphcattxi  afTairs  of  thi.«! 
world,  and  how,  in  short,  can  Ll.cy  tf.l- 
erate  each  other  at  all 

Second,  I  wished  to  bring  to  you.  in 
person,  the  greetings  and  C'Jod  will  of  my 
o'Aii  p<\)ple  'Applause  ■  Although  the 
Americans  and  tlic  Thai  live  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  globe,  yet  there  Is  one  thing 
common  to  them.  It  is  the  love  of  free- 
dom i  Applause  1  Indeed,  the  word 
"Thai"  actually  means  free  The  kind 
reception  which  I  am  enj(\viiit:  m  this 
country  enables  me  to  take  back  to  my 
people  your  fncndsliip  and  good  will. 
Friendship  of  one  tjovernment  for  an- 
other is  an  important  thing  But  it  Ls 
friendship  of  one  people  for  another  that 
a.ssuredly  guarai-'-tee.'-  pe:iri   and  pro;:ie.ss 

Third,  I  have  tlie  iiaiural  liuman  de- 
sire to  see  my  birlhplp.ee  1  Applause. 1 
I  expect  .some  ol  you  r.ere  ware  also  born 
\:\  BosU)n.  appla'.:.-;e-  or.  like  my  father. 
were  educated  at  Harvard,  i  Applause] 
T  hasten  to  congratulate  such  fortunate 
Ijeople.  I  am  .<;urc  thra  they  are" with 
vae  in  spirit  We  ':,\\si.rf^  a  sentiment  of 
deep  piidf  m  ihf  academic  and  cultural 
achievement;,  of  that  wonderful  city. 
I  Applause  I 

Jii.st  a.s  i:.  ai;rient  ri^iys  all  roads  led  to 
Rome,  so  today  thc-y  le.id  to  Washingttin. 
[Applause  1  And  now  that  I  am  here 
I  should  hki-  to  .say  .M^methint;  about  two 
subjects  which  are  fundamentally  im- 
portant to  my  country,  namely,  security 
and  development 

As  I  look  at  history  I  see  mighty  mili- 
tary empires  rise,  through  conquest  and 
.subjection  nf  al.eii  pi-npie.^  I  see  them 
decline  and  fall,  when  the  .■mbjeci 
peoples  threw  ofT  their  yoke  It  is  only 
in  this  present  century  that  we  find  a 
great  m.ilitary  power  refrain  from  wa: 
except  for  the  defense  of  right  and 
peace  I  refer  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  [Applause  i  Thi.s  signal  ex- 
ample IS  a  long  step  forward  toward  the 
security  of  mankind. 

You.  of  couri_><^  know  by  heart  all  the 
words  of  President  Lincoln'.s  address  at 
Getty.sburg  They  lay  down  basic  prm- 
ciples  which  should  in-spire  the  conduct 
of  all  nations  and  all  goven^ments.  One 
of  those  pruicipjes  is  contained  in  the 
following  words,  'a  new  nation,  con- 
ceived in  lib<  rty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  " 

In  accordanoc  with  that  broadminded 
pro^Kj.sition,  yojr  people  have  given,  by 
their  own  sovereign  will,  full  freedom 
and  quity  to  a  southeast  Asian  nation 
When  a  Par  Eastern  country  was  being 


overwhelmed  by  a  war  for  its  oppression. 
the  United  States  without  l"iesitaUon 
went  to  war  to  save  tlxat  country.  There 
Tliai  soldiers  fought  side  by  side  with 
your  GIs  (Applause  i  It  is  such 
prompt  actions  as  this  that  have  given 
great  encouragement  and  confidence  to  a 
small  cou2itr>-  like  mine.  Furthermore. 
V  '>  initiative  has  brouglit  forth  SEATO, 
the  international  alliance  which  is  the 
pillar  of  my  country's  security. 

When  a  country  feels  reasonably  con- 
fident of  its  own  &ecurit\.  it  can  devote 
more  attention  to  economic  develop- 
ment. As  you  are  all  aware,  my  country 
is  classified  as  underdeveloped  The 
avera;:e  iiK-ome  of  a  Thai  is  only  about 
SI 00  a  year  You  will  understand  what 
great  urgent  need  there  is  to  increase 
the  income  and  raise  the  livui.t'  standard 
of  my  people. 

One  of  the  liandicaps  of  countries  in 
our  region  is  the  lack  of  capital  and 
technical  know-how  It  is  at  this  pomt 
tlial  the  United  Slates  has  so  gener- 
ously come  to  our  assistance.  And  here 
I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  economic 
and  technical  cooperation  agreement 
between  our  respective  Government.^ 
Its  preamble  states  that  liberty  and  in- 
dependence depend  lar.k;t-ly  upon  sound 
economic  conditions.  It  then  goes  on  to 
say 

T'.it  C  >ngTes«  of  the  United  States  oi 
America  has  enacted  legislation  enabling  tiie 
United  States  of  America  to  furnish  assls'- 
ance  In  order  that  the  G*  \ernment  ol  Tl-.ai- 
land,  through  its  own  individual  efTorts,  may 
achieve  such  objectives. 

In  that  preamble,  there  is  one  concept 
Uiat  needs  to  De  cmplia&ized.  American 
assistance  is  to  enable  the  Thai  to 
achieve  their  objectives  through  their 
own  efTorts.  I  need  hardly  say  that  this 
concept  has  our  complete  endorsement 
Indeed  there  is  a  precept  of  the  Lord 
Buddlia  which  says  "Thou  are  thine 
own  refuge."  We  arc  grateful  for  Amer- 
ican aid;  but  we  intend  one  day  to  do 
w  ithout  it.      ;  Applause 

This  leads  me  to  a  question  in  whuch 
some  of  you  may  be  interested.  The 
question  is;  Wliat  do  we  Thai  think  of 
U.S.  cooperation^  I  .shall  try  to  explain 
my  view  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

In  my  country  there  is  one  widely"  ac- 
cepted concept.  It  1.'=  that  of  family  ob- 
ligations. The  members  of  a  family,  in 
the  large  sf  nse  are  expected  to  help  one 
anotlier  whenever  there  is  need  for  a.s- 
.';;.'^tanre  The  givmp  of  aid  is  a  merit 
In  itself  The  giver  does  not  expect  to 
hear  others  sing  his  prai.ses  everj-  day; 
nor  doo5  he  expert  any  return  The  re- 
ceiver is  nevertheless  grateful  He  too. 
in  his  turn   will  carry  out  his  obligations. 

In  giving  generous  assistance  to  for- 
eicn  countrips,  the  United  States  are.  in 
my  Thai  eyes,  appl.nng  the  old  concept 
cf  family  obligations  upon  the  largest 
.scale  The  nations  of  the  world  are 
being  taught  that  they  are  but  members 
of  one  big  family:  that  they  have  obliga- 
tions to  one  another;  and  that  they  are 
closely  interdependent.  It  may  take  a 
long  time  to  learn  this  lesson.  But  when 
n  has  been  truly  learned,  the  prospects 
of  world  peace  will  become  bright.  [  A^ 
plause  I 


Some  of  you  may  recall  that  my  great- 
grandfather. Kine  Montikut.  was  m  com- 
munication with  President  Buchanan 
during  the  years  1859  to  1861—100  years 
ago.  President  Buchanan  .sent  him  a 
letter  dated  May  10.  1859  with  a  con- 
."^ianraenr  ol  baoks  ui  192  volumes.  The 
li.ni:  wa.-:  very  pleased  with  the  books 
and  in  a  letter  dated  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary 1861,  he  sent  certain  presents  in  re- 
turn as  gifts  to  the  American  people  and 
an  offer  that  became  historic 

At  that  period,  there  was  much  de- 
mand for  elephants  in  our  and  neigh- 
boring countrie.«  Elephants  had  b'-en 
sei.t  to  Ceylon.  Sumatra  and  Java  and 
turned  loose  in  the  jungles  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  the  result  is  that  elephants 
are  plentiful  in  those  countries. 

In  the  pa;?t.  elephants  had  great  po- 
tentialities From  the  economic  point 
of  view,  they  could  be  used  m  the  timber 
mdu.'^try  for  hauling  big  loes  and  other 
heavy  materials,  like  tractors  do  in  pres- 
ent days.  As  tliey  could  go  through  tliick 
jungles,  they  w  ere  also  used  as  beasts  of 
bu.'-den  for  transport  purpo.ses.  And  in 
view  of  their  enormous  size  and  strength, 
in  time  of  war  t'ley  struck  awe  into  the 
( Demu^  Since  elephants  could  be  put 
to  such  variovis  good  uses  and  since  they 
were  available  in  larpe  number  in  our 
country,  as  a  friendly  ge.sture  to  a  friend- 
ly people,  my  great-grandfather  offered 
to  send  the  President  and  Congress  ele- 
phants to  t)e  turned  loose  in  the  unculti- 
vated land  of  America  for  breeding  pur- 
poses      A  p  pi  a  use  " 

That  offer  was  made  with  no  other  ob- 
jective than  to  provide  a  friend  with 
what  he  lacked  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  the  Amei  ican  aid  procram  is  like- 
wise offered  And  understanding  and 
appreciating  the  sentiment  underlying 
your  aid  program,  the  Thai  Government 
welcomes  the  program  and  is  grateful 
for  it      '  Applause  ^ 

Our  two  countries  have  had  the  best 
of  relations  They  started  with  the  com- 
ing of  your  missionaries  who  shared  with 
our  people  the  benefits  of  modem  medi- 
cine and  the  knowledge  of  modern  sci- 
ence. This  soon  led  to  oflBcial  relations 
and  to  a  treaty  between  the  two  nation* 
That  treaty  dates  as  far  back  as  1833 

It  can  be  said  that  from  the  beginning 
of  our  relation.ship  right  up  to  the  pre.s- 
ent  time  no  conflict  of  any  kind  has 
arisen  to  disturb  our  cordial  friendship 
and  understanding,  ;  Applause.]  On  the 
contrary  there  has  been  mutual  good  will 
and  clo'^e  cooperation  between  our  two 
countries  In  view  of  the  present  world 
tension  and  the  feeling  of  uncertainty 
apparent  everywhere,  it  Is  my  sincere 
feeling  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  even 
closer  cooperation.  It  will  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  we  are  one  in  purpose 
and  conviction,  and  It  can  only  lead  to 
one  thing— mutual  benefit. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  indulgence 
lApplaiJse,  the  Members  rising.' 

At  12  0  clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.  His 
Majesty   King   Bhumlbol  Adulyadej    of 
Thailand,  accompanied  by  the  commit 
tee  of  escort,  retired  from  the  Chambei 

The  Doorkeeptr  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 


I 


I 


I 


I 
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The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet 

The  Amba.ssadors.  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  meeting  of  ihe  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Thereupon  'at  12  o  ciock  and  55  min- 
utes p.m.'  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Cham^btM-. 


I  AFTER   RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Spealc-r  at 
1  o'clock  and  45  minutes  pni 


AUTHORIZATION     TO     PRINT     PRO- 
CEEDINGS   HAD    DURING    RECESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings had  during  the  recess  be 
printed  m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts^ 

There  was  no  objection 


AID   FOR   AGRICULTURE 
IMPERATr\'E 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress cannot  adjourn  until  it  has  done 
something  to  preserve  American  agri- 
culture. 

Every  man  who  works  m  America  to- 
day, no  matter  what  his  job,  whether  he 
works  m  the  countmghouse  or  digs  a 
ditch.  Is  receiving  not  less  than  three 
times  the  income  he  received  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  And  yet  every  farmer  who 
works  today— working  longer  than  any- 
body else — and  under  more  unfavorable 
conditions,  he  and  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren, working  from  dawn  until  dusk,  is 
receiving  less  than  one-third  of  what'he 
got  at  the  close  of  the  war 

An  hour's  labor  today  under  any 
schedule,  will  buy  more  and  better  food 
than  It  ever  bought  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  you  account  for 
this  remarkable  situation"'  Why  is 
everv-body  m  America  receiving  larger 
and  larger  incomes  these  yeai's  of  the 
Nation  s  greatest  prosperity— while  the 
farmer  is  receiving  less  and  less. 

The  answer  is  written  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
Transportation  is  charging  higher  rates 
by  virtue  of  laws  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  Labor  is  able 
to  fix  Its  wayes  by  reason  of  laws  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Finance  is  able  to  est-ablish  rates 
because  of  laws  passed  by  Congress. 
Every  class  and  profession,  without  ex- 
ception, IS  able  to  control  and  increase 
Its  mcome  through  the  operation  of 
artificial  supports  provided  in  special  in- 
terest legislation. 

The  farmer  is  the  oniv  exception  He 
alone  has  no  voice  in  adjusting  the  price 
01  what  he  buys  and  what  he  sells 


Why  has  this  House  in  this  session  of 
Congress — and  in  every  session  of  Con- 
gress— retularly  passed  bills  and  enacted 
laws  to  increase  the  income  of  millions 
who  are  already  paid  far  above  their  war 
incomes  whilr-  it  has  refu.sed  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  farmers  who  are  receiving 
less  than  a  third  of  what  they  got  dur- 
ing the  war? 

Mr.  Speaker  why  is  the  farmer  being 
thrown  to  the  wolves?  Every  man  here 
who  ate  breakfast  this  morning  sponged 
on  the  farmer — paid  half  for  his  break- 
fast and  charged  the  other  half  to  the 
fanner. 

The  fai-mer  is  subsidizing  the  break- 
fast table  of  every  family  in  America. 

The  consumers  of  the  Nation  are  rob- 
bing the  farmer  of  billions  of  dollars 
which  he  and  his  wife  and  his  children 
have  earned  by  backbreaking  and  heart- 
breaking work  and  disappointment — 
and  then  turn  around  and  charge  him 
$3  500  for  a  tractor  which  he  bought  for 
$1,500  when  he  was  getting  three  times 
what  he  is  getting  for  hogs  and  chickens 
today. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire.  Let  the  Members  of  the  House 
take  down  their  Bibles — and  dust  them 
off — and  observe  the  8th  Commandment 
by  enacting  legislation  that  will  do  for 
the  farmer  what  they  have  already  done 
for  every  other  segment  of  our  national 
economy. 

Mr  vSpeaker,  Congress  cannot  adjourn 
until  it  has  passed  a  farm  bill. 


CALENDAR   WEDNF^SDAY 

The  SPEAKER  This  is  the  day  for 
the  calling  of  the  calendar  of  commit- 
tees. The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  eligible 
committee. 

The  Clerk  called  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

Mr  BARDEN  The  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  pa.sses 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  Calendar  Wednesday 
proceedings  b^  dispfnsed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 


ECONOMIC    AND    SOCIAL    DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  THE  RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  -HR  1157'  to  provide  for 
promotion  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
cur m  the  Senate  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows. 

Page  2.  strike  out  all  after  line  17  over 
to  and  including  line  .3  on  page  4  and  insert: 

"Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  S6.000.000  In  any 
fiscal  year  for  obligation  and  expenditure  In 
accordance  with  programs  approved  by  the 
President,  for  (ai  promoting  the  economic 
development  of  the  Ryiikyu  Islands  and  Im- 
proving the  welfare  of  the  InhabltanU  there- 
of; (bi  reimburshig  the  Government  of  the 
Ryukyu    Islands  for   services    performed   for 


the  benefit  of  and  by  reason  of  the  presence 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  reimbursement  for  such  serv- 
ices In  the  fields  of  public  health  and  safety. 
In  annual  amounts  which  may  be  paid  In 
advance  to  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands;  and  (c)  emergency  purposes  related 
to  typhoons  or  other  disasters  In  the  Ryukyu 
Islands.  Preference  shall  be  given  to  pro- 
grams In  which  the  Government  of  the  Ryu- 
kyu  Islands  participates  by  sharing  part  of 
the  costs  or  contributing  other  resources." 

Page  4.  line  4.  strike  out  "6'  and  insert 
••5". 

Page  4.  line  10.  strike  out  ■'7'  and  Insert 

■  6". 

Page  4.  line  13,  strike  out  "8''  and  Insert 

••7". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendments  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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INTERNATIONAL   DKVEI.OPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  (H.R.  11001)  to  provide  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  movet  to  recommit  the  bill.  H.R. 
11001.  to  the  House  Committee  on  Bankli\g 
and  Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  had 
it. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  249,  nays  158,  not  voting  24. 
as  follows: 

(Roll   No.   1621 
YEAS— 249 


Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asptnall 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barr 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass,  N  H 
Bate.s 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett.  Fla. 
Bentley 


Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bolton 

Bowles 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Oa. 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Canfleld 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 


Clark 

Coffin 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Cook 

Corbett 

Cramer 

CurtU.  Mass. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Dom.  NY. 

Doyle 

D'wycr 

Evlns 

PaJlon 


FartwUsln 

FaaceU 

?  cii;haa 

F'no 

Flsxifl 

F'ogan.j- 

Foley 

Fnrand 

Ffjrd 

h     iiitaln 

Freii  iighuyaen 

FVip<Je! 

Pulton 

CiaUaCher 

tiilXIIUltZ 

Onrj- 

<  lathlnK* 

Oialino 

Gliben 

Olenn 

oooaoh 

Oranahah 

Grecti.  Oreg 

Orfpn   Pa 

Orir^n 

Ortfli-.lu 

Oub.ser 

Hfig«-ii 

H»;U-ck 

Haipern 

HarrUion 
Heuley 

H.  tWTt 

Hr..    hlf-r 

Heriotif 

Hps«< 

HiPRtand 

HoilHrid 

Hollzina-n 

Horaii 

Iic»rmpr 

Ikard 

I  noil  ye 

Irwlii 

Jurman 

JohTinor.    Coin 

Johnson.  Mrt 

Johxuiun,  Wi.s 

,1  ,f11 

K  -.r  Tu 

K.irtn 

Kast'tn 

Ku^tnimeler 

Kenras 

K.  .•'. 

Ke..> 

K!'.  iHirn 

Kiiday 

KilKore 

King.  Calif. 


Abhltt 

Aliernetijy 

Atlalr 

.Alexander 

Alger 

AUrn 

.^ndrews 

A.shmorc 

Bailey 

H..r::.p 

Bhs«.  Tpnn 

Bennett,  Mich 

Berr> 

Bptti. 

H;;u-h 

Bonner 

BOACb 

Bow 

Boykln 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks.  La 

Brook."!   Tex 

Brown    Mo 

Brown   Ohio 

BrovhUl 

Budpe 

Burleson 

runnou 

Casey 

Chelf 

Coad 

Colmer 

Coolr-y 

Cunningham 

Cvartin 

Dague 

Dent 

Denton 

Deroiinlan 

DerWiusti 

I>"V'ne 

I>)nohue 


Klarzynakl 

Kowalaikl 
Uaue 
Lanpen 
Linnkford 

Ixtsinski 
Uibonau 
Lindsay 
Mc'^ornjack 

McDowti; 

M'  l^^^ 

Mrc;    vern 

Macdonaid 

M»chro»lct 

Mark 

W  >i«.Klen 

MagtiuHou 

Ma  ii  lard 

Marshal! 

M..n.n 

.M,.:  thews 

Mny 

M'  iider 

Mcrr    w 

M.U-Hlf 

M'  ..'•.' 

l/l:'..fn.  '._1em 

Mi:'i-: 

( V'-  >rtrf    P 
Mil.er   K  Y 

M  .Ilh 

M  iijtt^KU 
M.  .'riie-id 
*•',    ■  c:.n 
Morrtaoii 

Mt»4h 

M  i.Vt-T 

M'.i-.phy 
Natc-ner 
>ielsen 
N.X 

Onr.cr.  H'. 
O  Hrirn    N  X. 
( '  Hiira  i  Ll 
o  H'^ru.  Mich 
(>  N'-:. 
■■  '■■•:   Pm 
Osterlaj! 
Fi-liy 

PfL-St 

PI  rule 
Porter 

Pow«ll 

Prloe 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

NAYS-    !M 

Horn,  ac 
1 1  'Wdy 

D 'Wiiirig 

l>  .-ham 

KJUott 

Everett 

Pf'iiton 

flaher 

Kynn 

f:>  nt 

Pc:  Tester 

;*avln 

GforKe 

Ora-il 

f  jray 

{ irons 

H.»iey 

Hardy 

Harmon 

Harris 

H'.ys 

Hfinphlll 

Hfi  Iprson 

H  jpveo 

H  .K:i»ar.    IK 

HjITriiRii,  Mich 

H  itTin 

HoliOeld 

H  ilt 

H  indlestou 

Hill 

Jrnnlnps 

Jensen 

Joh.'iuaen 

Jiihnstin,  Cailf 

Jonas 

Joiit'b.  Ala. 

J  )r.£'ji,  Mo 

Kef 

Kir  Will 
K-.ichin 
Knox 
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KatMUt 

Halna 

Randall 

Bay 

Reeoe,  Tenn 

Rtsuw 

Rhcxlea.  Pa. 

Klehlman 

Rtirera,  Aii*ska 

Kjduio 

Rogers.  Maas. 

RtKioey 

HooBevelt 

Ho&Leuk.ciwfiki 

Rouk!; 

Rutherford 

St   George 

i>hnl^U4;(.  io 

Hp.ylor 
tSchneebell 

:■.  ;.wi!»gel 
f»^(■'.  lev 

Biak 

Kmltii,  lown 

Smith   Misb 

.S:n:t;-..  V:i. 

^- pence 

Springer 

Steed 

Stubblefield 

3-.'.^  Ivan 

Taylor 

league.  Cal'.I. 

TeKer 

Th  iniR» 

Thiimprujn.  N  J 

'ni.'ir.[i!^n.  lex 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

LidaU 

UUnian 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Wainwr  ght 

\V.i  ^liau'vtT 

Wf-ifi 

W  dnali 

W.er 

W;i«^on 

Wright 

Yatee 

Y-.'ime 

7.a»-irK-kl 

Zr-ieiiXo 


Kyi 

Lafore 

I.u.rd 

l.ar.droai 

L,atta 

Lt-niion 

Lcve.'-.i.p 

I    p-icomb 

Ij-  )''er 

M   C.  .cxh 

-M    I:.;;re 

M'MI  ia.n 

Mk  ^ei 

M:.  shall 

M   filer 

M'Titoya 

M  io."e 

M  .rr.K.  N    Xi. 

M    uld* r 

M'lrray 

Nj'biHd 

O  Konskl 

0,;ver 

r.i.ssrnan 

P:arT,aa 

pf  rUns 

Pr,::bln 

P.: -her 

Pl-.l..!, 

P  jage 

P..tl 

Prp.'-t^3n 

R''f;s   Kai.s. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

liiUy 

Klvtrs,  S    C. 

Iviberts 

Hobison 

RoK'ers.  Colo. 

Rrveers,  Pla. 

Ropers.  Tex. 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Scott 


Belden 
iinipiey 
Short 
Slier 

Slri.pson 
Slack 

tomith.  Calll 
8ml  th.  Kajos 
Ht  ration 


Alford 
Aiidrmtm 

Mont 
AiiTuao 
Bactity 
Piirdlrk 
Carnahan 
I><ivi»    Gh 
I>,.w~    :. 


T«ber 

Tea«ue.  Tea. 
Tliomsun,  Wyo 
ToUeison 
Ttick 
Utl 

Vbti  ^aiult 
W  amp  lei- 
Watt* 


tVe-Bver 
WuBTiand 

Wliartor. 
White  L.ej- 
WhKten 
William* 
Wine  Lead 


NOT  VOTtNO      24 


i^mi-ndaun 
Frazler 
Jarkaon 
KfOKb 

Mii,;.:.ify 

MorrU.  Okia 

Mun.-Tia 


Norrell 
Stiggers 
Thjmpfion 
V  uisun 
Wi;.!.i 
Wi  throw 
y  ounger 


ra. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Clerk    annoiuiced    the    following 
pairs; 

On  this  vote; 

Mr    Younger  for    with  Mr    Maaon   apalnst 
S*'    T'.j-impsoc   cf   Loui.-iana   for.   with    Mr 
Mui'.inia  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

M.'    Ke-  gh  with  Mr    JarJtsoi^ 
Mr    Buckley  wit.^-.  Mr   Withr^w 

Mr.  SHIPLEY'  changed  hi5  vote  from 
"yea"  to'  nay; 

Mr.  PIRNIE  chanped  his  vote  from 
■  nay"  to  'yea  " 

The  result  of  the  votf  was  announced 
as  above  i-ecorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  doors  were  opened 

Mr  SPFINCE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'S.  30741  to  provide 
for  the  participation  of  ihe  United  States 
in  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acimg  clause,  and  insert  the  provl.<^lons 
of  thf  biii  iHH  11001'  to  provide  for  the 
parucipation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Development  Association, 
just  passed 

The  SPE.A.KKR  It  there  objection  to 
the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr    GROSS.     Mr   Speaker.  I  object 


SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  proceed  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  m^-  re- 
marks, and  to  include  the  amendment  to 
the  sugar  bill  which  will  come  before 
the  House  for  ron.^ideration  at  an  early 
date.     This  is  a  very  brief  explanation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tlicrc  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  Rules 
Comnuttee  today  cleared  for  House  con- 
sideration H  R.  12311,  the  bill  to  extend 
the  Supar  Act  in  modified  form.  The 
rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate and  permit-s  the  offering  of  only  one 
amendment  to  be  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 

So  that  the  Members  of  the  House  may 
be  thoroughly  aware  of  the  provLsions  of 
the  bill  including  the  proposed  committee 
amendment,  I  submit  here  for  the  Rec- 
ohD  a  brief  summary,  along  with  a  copy 
of  the  bill  amended,  as  follows: 

First  A  1-year  extension  of  the  act 
to  December  31, 1961. 


Second  Presidential  auUionty  to  es- 
tablish —whether  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion or  not — ^the  sugar  quota  lor  Cuba 
for  the  balance  of  1960  arwl  for  1&61  at 
such  level  a£  the  President  shall  find 
from  time  to  time  to  t>e  in  the  national 
interest,  but  in  no  event  in  excess  of  the 
Culjan  quota  under  present  law.  If  Uie 
President  sets  the  Cuban  quota  at  less 
than  present  law.  the  reduction  would  be 
reapportioned  as  follows;  <a'  An  amount 
equivalent  to  Cuba's  share  in  the  domes- 
tic deficit  may  t)c  assigned  exclusively  to 
the  domestic  area;  and  then  'b'  to  five 
nations  whose  quota  is  presently  be- 
tween 3.000  and  10.000  tons  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sugar  to  bring  each  of  them 
up  to  10.000  teas  These  nations  are 
Costa  Rica,  Haiti.  Panama  the  Nether- 
lands and  Nationalist  China;  and  then 
c  to  the  Philippine  Islands  15  percent 
of  the  remainder;  and  then  «d'  to  the 
full  duty  nations  having  quotas  under 
the  act — except  those  five  nations  men- 
tioned in  b'  above — the  remaining  85 
percent  m  amounts  prorated  according 
to  the  quotas  established  by  the  act;  and 
then  <e'  to  any  other  fo'-eign  nations 
without  regard  to  allocations. 

The  President  also  would  have  au- 
thority to  obtu.in  refmed  sugai-  if  raw 
su^ar  was  unavailable. 

Third  A  technical  amendment  recog- 
nizing Hawaii's  full  status  as  a  State 

Fourth  A  permanent  change  m  the 
law  which  gives  the  Secretary-  of  Agri- 
culture the  authority  to  reduce  for  the 
then  c'oiTent  calendar  year  the  quota  of 
a  foreign  nation  or  an  area,  if  that  na- 
tion or  area  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
meet  its  quota.  The  Secretary  could  re- 
duce the  nation's  or  area's  quota  by  the 
amount  of  tlie  deficit  declared  against 
It.  This  provision  would  prevent  a  coun- 
try- or  area  which  had  failed  to  fill  its 
quota  ivom  di.sorpanizing  the  US  market 
by  shippine  its  full  quota  after  a  deficit 
had  been  declared  against  it. 

Fifth.  A  provision  applicable  to  the 
1961  crop  only  which  awards  to  new  pro- 
ducers 75  percent  of  any  increase  in  pro- 
portionate ihares  due  to  reallocated 
deficits. 

HK    12311 

A  bill  to  extend  Tor  one  year  the  Sugar  Act 

ol   1948.   as   axnended 

Be  If  enacted  hi  the  Senate  nnd  House 
of  Rcprestntattve!-  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame^u-a  in  Concrrc$!<  a!,sembled  Tliat  section 
412  of  the  SxigKr  Act  ot  1948  (relating  to 
termination  of  the  powers  at  the  Secretary 
under  the  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'190^  ■  ::.  each  piace  It  appears  therein  and 
Inserting:  In  lieu  thereof  ■  196:* 

Set  2  Sections  4,=)01  i  c  >  and  6412  d  re- 
lating to  the  t^^.Tnlnatior.  and  refund  of  taxf-.<= 
on  sugar)  of  the  Interna!  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  are  an-.ended  by  striking  out  ••1961  In 
p:-.ch  p'.'.iCf  ;t  :i;,j.f-,xr.-  -.i.cri;:.  ;.:.d  In&ertlng 
m  lieu  thereof  ••1962" 

Sssc  3  Section  2'4ici  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
3  948  as  amended  (relating  tc-  p.-oration  of 
deficiui.  :s  amei.ded  by  striking  out  'shall 
;.  ••:  be  rcdu:  o^ii'  and  insert::, g  "may  be 
reduced". 

Sbc.  4  Section  302(bi  of  the  Sugar  .Act  of 
'.9^8  !is  amended  relating  to  Uie  establish- 
ment of  proportionate  .shares  for  farms  (  !? 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  nt  the 
end  of  the  flrst  sentence  and  InaertinR  a 
colon  and  the  following;  ProTtdefd  That  75 
per  centum  of  any  Increase  in  proportionate 
shares  In  any  area  where  restrictions  are  lu 
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efTec,  for  the  1961  crop  yeax  over  the  total 
o:"  restricted  proportionate  shares  established 
for  such  area  in  the  preceding  year,  less  any 
shares  arisUig  from  the  1960  growth  factor, 
shall  be  rtserved  for  new  producers. 

St-C.  5  Section  40S  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended  ( relating  to  suspension  of 
quotas),  is  amended  to  designate  such  sec- 
tion as  subsection  "lai";  and  to  add  a  new 
subsection  "(  bi "  as  follows: 

ibi  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
title  II  of  this  Act,  for  the  period  ending 
December  31.  1961: 

■■(1)  The  President  shall  determine,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  title  II, 
the  quota  for  Cuba  for  the  balance  of  cal- 
endar year  1960  and  for  calendar  year  1961 
in  such  amount  or  amounts  as  he  shall  find 
from  time  to  time  to  be  in  the  national 
Interest  Provided,  hoicever.  That  in  no  event 
shall  such  quota  at  ajiy  time  exceed  such 
amount  as  would  be  provided  for  Cuba  under 
the  terms  of  title  II  In  the  absence  of  the 
amendments  made  herein,  and  such  deter- 
minations shall  become  effective  immediately 
upon  publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of 
the  President's  proclamation  thereof: 

•  i2)  For  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  re- 
qu.rements  of  consumers  In  the  United 
States,  the  President  is  thereafter  authorized 
to  cause  or  permit  to  be  brought  or  Imported 
into  or  marketed  in  the  United  SUtes,  at 
such  times  and  frona  such  sources,  including 
any  country  whose  quota  has  been  so  re- 
duced, and  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  deems  appropriate  under  the 
prevailing  circumstances,  a  quantity  of 
su^ar.  not  In  excess  of  the  sum  of  any  reduc- 
tions in  quotas  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section: Provided,  however.  That  any  part  of 
such  quantity  equivalent  to  the  proration 
of  domestic  deficits  to  the  country  whose 
quota  has  been  reduced  may  be  allocated  to 
domestic  aseas  and  the  remainder  of  such 
quantity  (plus  any  part  of  such  allocation 
that  domestic  areas  are  unable  to  fill)  shall 
be  apportioned  in  raw  sugar  as  follows: 

•'I  I)  There  shall  first  b«  allocated  to  other 
foreign  countries  for  which  quotas  or  pro- 
rations thereof  of  not  less  than  three  thou- 
sand or  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons. 
ra-A-  value,  are  provided  In  section  202(c), 
such  quantities  of  raw  sugar  as  are  required 
to  permit  importation  In  such  calendar  year 
of  a  total  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  from  such  country: 

"(ii)  There  shall  next  be  apportioned  to 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  15  per 
centum  of  the  remainder  of  such  Impor- 
tation; 

"(ill)  The  balance,  including  any  unfilled 
balances  from  allocations  already  provided, 
shall  be  allocated  to  or  purchased  from  for- 
eign countries  having  quotas  under  section 
202(c).  other  than  those  provided  for  In  the 
preceding  subparaj5raph  ( i ) ,  in  amounts  pro- 
rated according  to  the  quotas  established 
under  section  2u2(c)  :  Proi'ided,  That  if  addi- 
tional amounts  of  sugar  are  required  the 
President  may  authorize  the  purchase  of 
such  amounts  from  any  foreign  countries, 
without  regard  to  allocation; 

"(3)  If  the  President  finds  that  raw  sugar 
Is  not  reasonably  available,  he  may,  as  pro- 
vided In  (2)  above,  cause  or  permit  to  be 
imported  such  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  form 
of  direct-consumption  sugar  as  may  be 
required." 

Sec  6  Sections  lOl(J) ,  203,  206(a) ,  209(a) , 
209(0,  and  307  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "The  Territory  of"  In  each  place 
where  they  appear  therein 


MEXICAN    F.ARM    L.^BOR    PROGRAM 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration   of    the    bill    (»Jl.    12759)     to 


amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  12759, 
with  Mr.  EviNS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Cooley  1  had 
14  minutes  remaining;  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HoevenI  had  9  minutes 
remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina   [Mr.  Cooley  I. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  ir.nutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  McPall). 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  in 
support  of  an  extension  of  Public  Law 
78,  the  Mexican  national  program,  and 
the  Pogarty  amendment  which  should 
fur^i;fiX_jmprove  the  administration  of 
the  program  to  prevent  its  use  to  depress 
wages  or  working  conditions  or  to  re- 
place domestic  fai-mworkers. 

The  Public  Law  78  program  is  essential 
to  California  as  a  supplement  to  the 
domestic  farm  labor  force  in  the  peak 
seasons  when  crops  ripen  at  the  same 
time  in  many  areas  and  there  simply  are 
not  enough  domestic  workers  to  do  the 
job.  This  is  the  situation  in  San  Joaquin 
and  Stanislaus  Counties  in  California, 
the  district  which  I  represent. 

It  is  important  that  we  take  aifiiTna- 
tive  action  now,  since  the  Public  Law  78 
program,  which  technically  runs  until 
June  30.  1961,  would  be  virtually  dead 
for  next  year  if  not  extended  now,  for 
two  reasons:  First,  the  farmers  must 
know  at  the  time  of  planting  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  of 
the  labor  required  to  harvest  the  crops; 
second,  the  Department  of  Labor  must 
know  now  if  the  program  is  to  be  con- 
tinued in  order  to  make  the  necessary 
budgetary  requests  for  funds  to  enforce 
the  program. 

Originally,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  considered  legislation  that 
would  do  three  things: 

First.  Extend  the  Public  Law  78  pro- 
gram for  2  years,  to  June  30,  1963. 

Second.  Divide  jurisdiction  between 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

Third.  Deny  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
authority  to  prescribe  regulations  to  pro- 
tect the  domestic  worker. 

The  committee  first  acted  on  a  meas- 
ure that  would  include  points  1  and  3. 
eliminating  point  2— the  joint  jurisdic- 
tion that  would  seriously  cripple  and 
perhaps  even  make  impossible  regulation 
of  the  program. 

Later  the  committee  reported  a  new 
bill,  calling  for  a  simple  2-year  extension 
of  the  program,  and  eliminating  the 
original  section  that  would  hamstring 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

This  is  the  bill  we  are  considering  to- 
day which  I  su-iport  with  the  amend- 
ments recommended  unanimously  by  a 
special  con.sultant  committee  to  in.s'ure 
that  the  program  will  not  be  operated  to 
the  detriment  of  the  domestic  worker 


It  is  my  information  that  these  recom- 
mendations are  substantially  in  accord 
with  the  thinking  of  those  who  adminis- 
ter the  program  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  but  no  clearance  has  yet  been 
received  from  the  administration  and  no 
formal  recommendation  will  be  made  to 
Congress  until  next  year. 

However,  if  we  are  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram at  this  time,  these  safeguards 
should  also  be  incorporated  now  to  in- 
sure that  the  Mexican  nationals  are  used 
only  as  unskilled  labor,  on  a  seasonal 
basis  and  not  in  competition  in  any  way 
with  our  American  worker. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  wrote  on 
June  24,  1960: 

There  Is  ample  evidence  before  the  De- 
partment including  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  independent  con- 
sultants who  have  studied  the  problem  that 
the  Mexican  program  legislation  needs  sub- 
stantial Improvement  In  order  to  avoid  ad- 
verse effects  upon  our  own  farmworkers 
My  view  remains  that  the  existing  law  should 
not  be  extended  until  such  time  as  Improve- 
ments can  be  Incorporated  in  It. 

The  citizens  who  studied  the  program 
and  recommended  the  amendments  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  are  Edward 
J.  Thye,  former  US.  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota: the  Very  Reverend  Monsignor 
George  C.  Higgins,  director  of  the  social 
action  department.  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference;  Glenn  E.  Garrett, 
chairman  of  the  Texas  Council  on  Mi- 
grant Labor;  and  Rufus  B.  von  Klein- 
smid,  chanc-Uor  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Their  recommendations,  which  are  to 
be  offered  today  as  an  amendment  by 
Congressman  Fogarty,  would  have  the 
following  efTect,  in  brief: 

No  worker  shall  be  supplied  under  the 
the  program  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  certifies: 

A.  SuflBcient  domestic  workers  who 
are  able,  willing,  and  qualified  are  not 
available  at  the  time  and  place  needed  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  foreign 
workers  are  to  be  employed. 

B.  The  employment  of  such  foreign 
workers  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  domes- 
tic agriculture  workers  similarly  em- 
ployed. 

C.  Reasonable  efforts  have  been  made 
to  attract  domestic  workers  for  such  em- 
plojfTTient,  including  independent  and 
direct  recruitment  by  the  employer  re- 
questing foreign  workers,  at  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  comparable  to 
those  offered  to  foreign  workers. 

D.  No  foreign  labor  is  to  be  imported 
except  for  seasonal  and  unskilled  jobs. 

Although  there  may  be  disagreement 
over  method  and  specific  language  in  the 
law,  I  feel  certain  that  our  growers  in 
California  have  no  quarrel  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  these  amendments,  that  is,  to 
protect  the  domestic  worker. 

I  have  been  told  time  and  time  again 
that  the  Public  Law  78  program  is  de- 
sired only  as  a  supplemental  labor  force, 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  farmer.*:  much  pre- 
fer to  hire  domestic  workers  if  they  are 
quahfied  and  available  in  sufficient  num- 
ber when  and  where  they  are  needed.  I 
know  this  to  be  true. 

My  growers  know  also  that  their  labor 
must  be  paid  a  fair  wage  equal  to  that  of 
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workers  in  other  .segments  of  our  econ- 
omy; certainly  the  con&umer  has  the 
ability  to  pay  a  price  sufficieni  to  yield  a 
fair  profit  to  the  farmer  and  a  fair  wage 
to  the  agriculture  worker.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Pogarty  amendments  will 
strengthen  Public  Law  78  by  spelling  out 
in  greater  detail  tJie  provisions  and  in- 
tent of  the  present  law.  thu.-^  providing 
the  opportunity  to  build  a  larger  domes- 
tic work  force  and  to  retain  the  neces- 
sary supplemental  latwr  supply  under 
fair  and  equitable  conditions 

Should  the  Pogarty  amendment  be  de- 
feated. I  would  support  the  bill  to  extend 
the  program  a..-  essential  to  a  supple- 
mental agncuitural  labor  supply. 

Mr  HOEVEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  vit'd 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Rhodfs  I. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill,  and  I 
hope  it  pas.ses. 

With  a  17-percent  increase  in  popula- 
tion in  the  Umted  States  during  the  past 
decade,  producers  of  the  Nations  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  supply  have  barely 
been  able  to  maintain  a  comparable  rate 
of  inciease  in  their  production  of  these 
commoditie.s.  In  other  words,  on  a 
countrywide  basis,  the  rate  of  population 
increase  is  outrunning  the  growth  in 
production  of  the  most  healthful  sector 
of  our  food  supply,  and  this  trend  prom- 
ises to  continue. 

However,  in  California  and  Arizona, 
the  situation  is  different;  during  the 
past  10  years,  production  of  vegetables 
and  melons  has  not  only  been  increased 
26  percent,  but  the  proportion  of  the 
national  fresh  food  supply  contributed 
by  these  two  States  was  increased  25 
percent  In  1959,  California  and  Ari- 
zona produced  37.5  percent  of  the  U.S. 
vegetable  and  melon  tonnage,  repre- 
senting 41.5  percent  of  the  value  of  crops 
in  this  category-.  This  record  was  ac- 
complished during  a  period  of  severe 
decline  in  the  domestic  labor  supply,  and 
only  with  the  assi.^tance  of  supplemental 
farm  labor,  which  was  made  possible  bv 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  No   78 

A  recent  economic  survey  of  the  Cali- 
fornia vegetable  industry  indicates  that 
on  the  basis  of  present  rate  of  produc- 
tion increase,  an  additional  200,000  acres 
of  vegetables  and  melons  will  be  har- 
vested in  1975.  making  a  total  harvest 
labor  demand  for  close  to  1  million  acres. 
This  acreage  will  be  needed  if  the  pres- 
ent trend  in  dependency  on  California 
and  Arizona  for  such  a  sizable  portion 
of  the  Nation'.s  fresh  foods  continues. 
Thu.s  the  continued  availability  of  sup- 
plemental farm  labor  in  this  area  as  well 
as  in  other  part.s  of  the  Nation  producing 
fresh  fruit.s  and  vecetables,  is  impera- 
tive if  the  food  needs  of  our  growing 
population  are  to  be  met 

The  domestic  farm  labor  supply  in 
these  two  Stat(  s  ha.s  been  drained  away 
by  the  rapid  nidustrlal  growth  of  the 
area  during  the  past  two  decades  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  work  in  the 
fields,  few  persons  employable  m  indus- 
try can  or  will  turn  to  so-called  stoop 
labor,  even  on  a  temporary  basis.  Fur- 
thermore, impartiai  studies  will  prove 
that  the  second  generation  members  of 
Arizona's   and   California's  onetime   do- 


mestic labor  supply,  have  been  educated 
away  from  this  type  of  work  The  ques- 
tion a.s  w  the  competition  of  supple- 
mentaiT  labor  with  domestic  labor  is 
largely  academic,  as  so  far.  no  domestic 
labor  supply,  adequate  in  numbers  or 
willingness  t-o  do  hand  labor  m  tlie  fields, 
has  been  made  available  to  fruit  and 
vetjetable  gix)wers 

Mechanization  does  not  offer  the 
vegetable  and  melon  grower  the  same 
labor  saving  possibilities  now  being  en- 
joyed by  .some  other  sectors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  agricultural  industiT 
This  is  a  point  that  need  not  l>e  stre.s,sed, 
for  everyone  realizes  that  the  very  nature 
of  these  commodities  make  it  virtually 
imr>ossible  to  mechanize  their  harvest. 
The  electronics  industrv'  has  performed 
wonders,  but  so  far  no  one  has  come  up 
with  a  machine  that  can  determine  just 
the  proper  maturity  of  vegetables  and 
melons  or  fruit,  then  proceed  to  pick 
them.  Even  the  smaller  grower,  limited 
in  the  amount  of  labor-saving  equipment 
that  he  can  buy,  must  have  additional 
hand  labor  during  harvest  peaks,  for 
vegetables,  melons,  and  fruits  aie  highly 
I>erishable  and  harvesting  cannot  be  de- 
layed. Thus,  the  arguments  as  to  family 
farm  versus  corporate  farm  have  no 
place  in  the  consideration  of  pre.sent 
legislation 

Seldom  has  the  Congress  been  faced 
with  the  consideration  of  such  contra- 
dictory and  misleading  statements  and 
statistics  as  those  which  appear  in  the 
hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony  on  farm 
labor  conditions  placed  before  this  law- 
making body  in  recent  years.  For  this 
reason,  decisions  based  on  social  and 
economic  equity  have  been  made  difficult 
for  fair-minded  legislators,  particularly 
those  who  realize  that  the  integrity  of 
the  American  food  supply  is  in  the  bal- 
ance, and  that  ultimately  the  consumer 
will  suffer  if  the  Congress  enacts  faiTn 
labor  legislation  which  violates  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  economics.  Obiective  re- 
.search  to  determine  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  is  the  only  ra- 
tional solution  to  the  problem 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Western 
Growers  Association,  representing  vege- 
table growers,  large  and  small  who  furn- 
ish 40  percent  of  the  American  supply 
of  these  commodities,  has  urged  the 
Congress  to  extend  Public  Law  78  and 
bring  to  an  end  bureaucratic  tinkering 
with  the  supplemental  labor  supply. 

Background  statistics  as  to  the  type 
of  crops,  acreage,  production,  and  value 
for  Arizona  and  California  are  shown 
below: 

Calitorkia-Arizona  Bow  Crops  Top  Nation 
Again  in  1959 

( By  Gerald  R.  Strauss,  editor.  Western 
Grower  and  Shipper) 

California -Arizona  growers  led  the  Nation 
once  again  last  year  in  acreage,  production, 
and  value  of  vegetable  and  melon  crops, 
according  to  figures  released  by  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  of  the  USDA  Agricultural 
Miu-ketlng  Service. 

Vegetables  and  melons  grown  in  the  two 
Western  States  during  1959  were  produced 
un  740,730  acres  (21.3  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  acreage  of  tliese  crops^ ,  totaled 
128,621.000  hundredweight  (37.3  percent  of 
the  totAl  US  production)  and  were  valued 
at  $437,043  COO  i41  5  percent  Of  the  total  U.S. 
value  1 . 


A*  In  years  pwist.  California  dominated 
the  rest  of  the  States  ranking  first  In  acre- 
age (22.1  percent  of  U.S  total ) .  first  in  pro- 
duction i33,5  percent  I  and  first  in  \aJue 
(40.1  percent)  of  veget.ab:es  &:id  meUi:i.s  pro- 
duced for  the  fresh  market 

The  Golden  Stat*  also  ranked  first  In  pro- 
duction (32  7  percent)  and  \a'iue  (26  4  per- 
cent) of  vegetables  and  melons  produced  for 
processing.  It  ranked  second  (14  2  percent) 
behind  Wisconsin  (15  3  percent)  in  acre6.ge 
planted  for  processing  of  these  commodities. 

Arizona,  too,  was  prominent  among  the 
Nation's  agricultural  States,  ranking  fourth 
In  acreage  (4.9  percent),  fourth  in  produc- 
tion (6.8  percent)  and  third  in  value  (6.4 
percent)  of  vegetables  and  melons  produced 
for  the  fresh  market. 

California  and  Arizona  potato  growers 
were  also  among  the  Nation  s  leaders  in  1959, 
producing  12  i  percent  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
duction on  7.6  percent  of  the  VS.  acreage  and 
accounting  for  16.8  percent  of  the  Nation's 
value  for  this  crop. 

The  bulk  of  the  California  potato  crop 
(14.625.000),  It  should  be  pointed  out,  was 
produced  in  the  late  spring  and  accounted 
for  more  than  half  the  Nation  s  late  spring 
potato  acreage. 

1959  California-Arizona  vegetable  and  melon 
crop  summary 

IFipircs  issued  by  Crop  Rcportine  Board,  USDA 
Agricultural  Marketing  S«rvioe] 


Artichokes 

Asp>arBSti9 

Beans,  grtien  lima. 

Beans,  snap 

Broccoli 

Bnwtels  sprouts 

Cabbajte 

Cantaloups 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Ctler) 

Com.  sweet  

Cucumbers 

Onrlic 

Uoneydews. 

Lettuce 

Onions   

I'eas,  pnvn 

Pei)f>er«,  preea 

Spinach    

Tumatoos   .    

\\'  at4>rmplon.» 

N'ot  broken  down  ' . . 

California  and 
Arlsona 
total 

U.S.  total 

Percent  of 
r.6.  total. 


Acres 


W,400 
77,800 
22,100 

8,200 
26,800 

4,800 
11.  GOO 
(V9, 100 
25,200 
14.400 
18,0£0 
2n.200 

6,200 

3,200; 

fi,4flO' 

179,800! 

16.«00| 

12.800 

4.600 

10.000 

164,100 

26.700 

i,aao 


Produc- 
tion 
(bondred- 
weight) 


Vsliie 


376.000 
1,867.000 

7,M,000 
1,  CM,  000 
1,654.000 

528.000 
2,600,000 
9, 219. 000 
6. 769. 000 
2.351,000 
8.663.000 
1..')2T.000 
1.242.000 

272,000 

1,131,000 

29.964,000 

5.M«,000 

444,000 

598.000 

1.530.000 

47.  506. 000 

4.325.000 

214.000 


740,730  128,621.000 
3,481.700  345.003.000 


21.3 


37.3 


$3, 410. 000 

21.005,000 

5, 426, 000 

9,  711,0lK) 

13, 004.  noo 

4.690,000 
6,372.000 

42. 553.000 

27,916,000 
7.375,000 

29,083.001 
6.970,080 
4,9(kS,000 
2,676,000 
6, 108, 000 
108.402.000 

12,488,aW 
3.069,000 
6,662,000 
2.023.000 
100.  7S3. 000 

11,239,000 
304.000 


437,043,000 
1,051,878,000 


41.6 


'  California  beets  for  canning,  California  sweet  com  for 
prooesslnR,  Arizona  cucumbers  for  pickles,  CalifomI* 
fall  spinacb  for  processing,  Arizona  tomatoes  for  prooea*- 

ing. 

1959  California-Arizona  potato  crop  summary 

[Figures  issued  by  Crop  Reporting  Board,  USDA 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service] 


Acres 

Produe- 

tkM 

(bundred- 

weigbt) 

V.iluo 

California  and  Ari- 
zona total 

U.S.  total.       

I06,aOol  29,478,000 
1,303.300343,996.000 

$83.r4.000 
405.734. 000 

Percent  of  U.S.  total. 

7.6 

12.1 

( 

16.8 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  ttie  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr   Barry  1. 

Mr.  B.^RRY.  Mr.  Chairman  T  rif^o  In 
.support  of  this  legislation  Although  a 
Ne'w-  York  Congre.ssman,  I  also  happen 
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to  be  a  farmer  from  southern  Calif oiTiia 
I  want  to  assure  Members  of  the  House 
that  on  my  farm  we  pay  $1  50  per  hour 
for  farm  labor,  and  still  cannot  get  it 

My  farm  is  in  the  district  represented 
by  Mr.  Sal'nd.  it  is  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley area.  The  farm  labor  that  comes  in 
from  Mexico  takes  care  of  this  vast  farm 
industry,  which  could  not  p<:)^iibly  sur- 
vive without  It. 

This  i.s  a  good  bill.  It  is  in  the  eco- 
nomic interest  of  the  Nation,  and  espe- 
cially the  farmers  in  this  highly  produc- 
tive area. 

Mr  HOEVEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutc-s  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan iMr  BEffTLPY!. 

Mr  BENTLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  those  older  Members  of  the 
Hoii^e  who  were  here  when  thia  bill  was 
passed  6  years  aeo  w:I:  understand  when 
I  say  I  never  come  on  the  Qixir  m  con- 
nection with  Public  Law  78  without 
some  apprehensive  glances  up  in  the 
galleries. 

Now.  we  have  H  R  127.59  before  us  pro- 
vidins;  for  a  straieht  2-year  extension  of 
Public  Law  78,  I  think  there  are  many 
reasons  whv  this  bill  should  be  passed 
without  amendment  or  without  change. 
In  the  first  place,  in  a  highly  industrial 
State  like  my  State  of  Michigan,  where 
we  have  a  substantial  amount  of  unem- 
ployment in  our  large  industrial  centers 
from  "ime  to  time,  and  where  we  still  use 
some  8.000  or  more  of  these  Mexican  con- 
tract laborers  a  year,  our  farmers  have 
found  it  absolutely  impo.ssible  to  get 
reliable,  SKilled.  trained  domestic  labor 
to  perform  many  of  these  so-calied  stoop 
labor  tasks  involving  the  thinning  of 
sucar  beets,  the  picking  of  pickles,  and 
the  har/esting  of  cherries,  apples,  and  so 
forth,  from  our  various  orciiards  and 
so  forth.  Of  course,  the  committee  is 
well  aware  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  not  certify  any  grower  for  Mexican 
contract  labor  unless  all  attempts  to 
find  domestic  labor  have  been  exhausted. 
Many  times,  however  our  growers  have 
been  certified  to  use  domestic  labor  with 
the  result  that  the  labor  is  unskilled  and 
the  particular  crop  is  damaged,  resulting 
In  practically  a  total  loss,  or  the  workers 
will  come  out  one  day  and  th^  boys  will 
get  an  hour  or  two  of  work  m  the  sun 
and  the  next  day  they  will  not  show  up, 
or  if  they  are  temporarily  laid  off  from 
the  automobile  plants,  many  times 
right  m  the  middle  of  the  crop  ,season, 
and  the  work  pick.-;  up.  the  boy.s  are 
called  back  to  the  factories,  and  there 
goes  that  crop  for  the  year  Our  farm- 
ers, just  like  the  farmers  in  other  parts 
osthe  country  that  use  this  Mexican  con- 
tract labor,  have  to  rely  on  a  steady, 
guaranteed,  skilled  source  of  supply,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  way  they  can  get  it 
except  under  a  continuation  of  this 
program, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  this  program  in  Mexico. 
I  was  down  there  in  1943  with  the 
US  Government  when  it  started  out. 
And,  I  know  what  the  feeling  is  among 
the  Mexican  people  to  a  great  extent. 
If  you  tamper  with  this  program  or  if 
you  terminate  it  or  do  anything  to  cut  off 
the  ability  to  recruit  Mexican  contract 
labor  in  Mexico,  you  are  gomg  to  have 


the  entire  Mexican- United  States  border 
crawling  with  lilegal  entrants,  the  so- 
called  AetDacks.  I  think  it  i.s  much 
more  advisable  to  have  tht^se  people  come 
m  as  they  do  now  under  contract,  with 
supervision  by  the  Immit; ration  people, 
so  that  when  their  employment  is  ter- 
mmated  they  will  go  back  to  Mexico  and 
not  come  up  a.s  illegal  immigrants  wiia 
the  problems  that  are  incident  thereto 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan    Mr    Hr  FFM^N  , 

Mr  HOhrMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia    'Mr,   BmleyI. 

Mr,  BAILEY,  I  will  a.sk  the  gentle- 
man, does  he  have  any  unomployed  peo- 
ple m  the  State  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Surely; 
we  have  them  on  unemployment  relief 
and  they  will  not  take  a  job  when  it  is 
offered, 

Mr.  B.AILEY.  Because  under  this  they 
could  not  ^et  a  job  for  more  than  about 
50  cents  an  hour. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No;  be- 
cause they  do  not  get  what  they  want. 
Some  families  make  as  much  as  $50  a 
day  picking  cherries.  These  folk.s  who 
are  on  urwmployment  relief,  many  of 
them  work  in  the  resort  industry  and 
then  when  Labor  I>ay  comes  and  many 
will  not  go  over  to  the  canning  factory 
on  a  job  until  they  have  exliuu^ited  their 
unemployment  compensation.  I  know; 
they  write  me  and  so  do  those  who  need 
employees. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  If  you  paid  them  a  rea- 
sonable wage  in  the  canning  plant,  they 
would  take  jobs  there. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  No  they 
will  not.  Not  until  they  have  used  un- 
employment and  they  go  hunting  and 
fishing  on  vacation.  The  canning  work- 
ers do  not  get  as  much  money  a,s  tiie 
gentleman's  coal  miners  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  own  a  bank  down  here  in 
Washington,  stock  in  others  and  have 
cash  deposits  and  a  welfare  fund,  John 
Lewis  fixed  that  by  making  evei-yone 
who  used  coal  pay  more  You  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  :,  wonderful  situation 
there;  you  have  a  wealthy  group  of 
United  Mine  Workers  and  then  you  have 
a  lot  of  people  who  are  on  relief.  How 
can  the  gentleman  justify  having  the 
two  classes.  That  is  what  John  Lewis 
did  down  there.  He  contributed  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to  Roose- 
velt's campaign — do  you  remember  thaf 
Where  did  he  get  that  money?  He  got 
It  out  of  the  miners. 

Sure,  we  have  Mexicans  in  Michigan, 
a  lot  of  them.  We  must  have  them  or 
we  could  not  get  the  crops  harvested, 
because  growers  cannot  afford  to  pay 
what,  some  of  these  people  demand. 
Our  Americans  will  not  work  at  that 
stoop  labor 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    HOFFMAN  of  Michigan      I  vi-'ld 

Mr  CrxoLEY  Do  I  understand  the 
5-entlpman  from  Michitran  i.s  in  favor  of 
the  enactment  of  this  bill^  Is  the  gen- 
tleman in  favor  of  the  bill  we  have  'ander 
consideration? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michi*<an.     Surfiy. 
Mr.      COOLEY.     That      ia      what      I 
thought. 


Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Can't 
the  ^'entieman  tell  from  what  I  am  .say- 
ing? 

We  all  know  that  is  the  situation 
fnir  American  workers  wiil  not  do  this 
work,  there  is  no  artruraent  about  it. 
The  work  is  what  Fred  C"rawford  used  to 
fall  stooi>  labor  Our  workers  Just  wont 
do  It  Go  ahead  and  raise  their  waees, 
and  as  the  two  gentlemen  from  Cal- 
ifornia said  yesterday,  you  will  pay 
more  or  go  without  the  farm  products. 

I  know  what  they  will  do.  They  will 
raise  the  price  of  oranges  so  that  many 
will  not  be  able  to  get  an  orange  peel, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pulp  inside  it. 
That  IS  what  will  happen  when  you  boost 
the  wage.  Are  not  prices  high  enough  to 
suit  you  now?  All  you  will  ever  get  out 
of  these  increases  is  the  opportunity  to 
handle  more  dollars  which  buy  less,  I 
will  say  to  my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr,  COOLEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    New   Mexico    [Mr.    Mon- 

TO  YA  1 . 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate having  a  few  moments  with 
respect  to  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  farm 
labor  program  I  am  speaking  of  the 
impact  which  the  importation  of  Mexi- 
can nationals — bracercs — has  had  on  the 
employment  of  domestic  workers.  There 
has  been  considerable  testimony  which 
would  'ead  one  to  believe  that  domestic 
workers  have  been  denied  employment 
because  of  the  employment  of  Mexican 
nationals.  Many  of  us  contend  that  this 
is  not  a  true  picture  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  inability  of  the  farmer  to  obtain 
domestic  labor  has  forced  him  to  rely 
on  the  Mexican  contract  worker. 

The  need  for  Mexican  nationals  is 
.simple.  They  are  needed  to  perform 
those  agricultural  activities  when  there  is 
not  a  sufBcient  number  of  domestic  labor 
available  In  many  areas  of  our  country 
there  has  been  a  year-round  shortage  of 
agricultural  workers  and  the  use  of  for- 
eign labor  to  relieve  this  shortage  is  as 
old  as  the  agricultural  industry.  Ehiring 
World  War  II  some  prisoners  of  war  were 
used  to  supplement  domestic  labor  but 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  78  made  it 
possible  to  legally  import  Mexican  na- 
tionals to  supplement  the  local  labor 
force. 

The  latest  survey  by  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  New  Mexico  State 
University,  indicates  the  present  outlook 
for  New  Mexico  farm  labor  as  being  an 
increase  in  demand  but  a  limited  supply 
of  available  domestic  workers.  Prox- 
imity to  labor  surplus  areas  in  Mexico, 
and  a  national  farm  labor  deficiency 
of  some  400.000  to  500,000  seasonal  work- 
ers annually,  leads  us  to  believe  that 
shortages  of  agricultural  labor  in  New 
Mtxico  will  have  to  be  met  from  the 
Mexican  nationals  source. 

Tlie  survey  further  shows  that  the 
composition  of  the  New  Mexico  labor 
force  has  been  changing  significantly 
in  the  pa*t  15  years.  The  total  number 
of  workers  in  agriculture,  including  reg- 
ular  and  seasonal  hired  wage  workers 
and  farm  operators,  declined  21  7  per- 
cent from  1947  to  1958  in  New  Mexico, 
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while  the  number  of  construction  work- 
ers employed  increased  by  98  3  percent 

In  1947  there  were  about  50  600  work- 
ers in  agriculture,  amountmg  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  labor  force  in  the  State. 
The  number  of  workers  ;n  aKriculture  de- 
creased to  39  600  IP  1958  and  made  up 
only  12  1  percent  of  the  labor  force 
Where  have  these  11.000  former  agricul- 
tural workers  gone?  Construction  work, 
one  apparent  field,  increased  by  11  800 
workers  during  thi.c  period  Probably 
not  all  of  the  ll.OCo  agricultural  workers 
joined  the  construction  trade  but  large 
numbers  have  made  this  shift 

In  the  past  few  year.s  con.^iderable 
local  unemployment  has  developed  in  the 
mining  communities  of  the  State  E^f- 
forts  to  recruit  unemployment  miners 
for  agricultural  work  have  been  disap- 
pointing One  labor  user  a.'-sociation  in 
southwestern  New  Mexico  made  a  vigor- 
ous effort,  through  the  employment  serv- 
ice office  and  through  newspaper,  radio, 
and  TV  announcements,  to  encourage 
unemployed  miners  to  come  to  the  em- 
ployment office  for  interviews.  On  the 
appointed  day.  four  workers  appeared 
for  an  interview  One  worker  promised 
to  accept  employment  but  actually  no 
workers  presented  themselves  at  the  con- 
tracting association  for  employment. 

A  second  association  was  able  to  re- 
cruit 11  unemployed  miners  from  Grant 
County,  N.  Mex  .  and  Morenci,  Ariz. 
Eight  of  these  workers  are  presently  em- 
ployed, three  having  left  a  few  days  after 
placement. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  no  farmer 
would  incur  the  expense  of  having  to 
imrKDrt  Mexican  labor  if  he  could  go  to 
town  and  have  the  labor  hauled  t-o  the 
farm  on  a  day-to-day  basis  In  addi- 
tion to  costs,  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  the  workers  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  standard  work  contract 
is  time  consuming  and  presents  addi- 
tional problems.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  farmer  is  willing  to  uti- 
lize local  labor  to  the  utmost  but  the  fact 
remain.'^  that  the  availability  of  this 
labor  is  hmlted  and  in  many  instances 
unreliable  Thus,  in  the  main,  the 
farmer  is  forced  to  depend  on  the  bracero 
lab(.>r 

P"'or  many  years  local  workers  have 
migrated  from  agricultural  em.ployment 
to  jobs  in  cities  and  t^wn,"^  acro.s,s  the 
United  State,*--  1  farmworker  now  pro- 
duces enoucli  food  and  fiber  for  approxi- 
mately 25  other  p<'rsons  whereas  m  1940 
1  farmworker  produced  only  enough 
for  hinxself  and  11  other  fX'r.sons  Agri- 
cultural productivity  pt»r  worker  has  in- 
creivsed  faster  than  population  since 
1950:  con.sequently.  fewer  v^orkers  are 
required  in  agriculture  Manpower  re- 
lea.sed  from  agriculture  has  made  pos- 
sible increasc-d  production  of  other  goods 
and  services. 

Expanding  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment in  nonagricultural  work  m  New 
Mexico  have  accompanied  the  economic 
growth  of  the  United  States  in  recent 
years  The  expansion  of  the.se  nonagri- 
cultural mdustrie.s  ha.s  taken  many  work- 
ers from  agricultural  jobs  and  forced 
farmers  to  seek  labor  outside  the  State 
and  or  to  mechanize  their  fanning  oper- 
ations. 


New  Mexico  ha.*;  experienced  tremen- 
dous prowth  in  the  building  of  h.omes. 
businesses,  highways,  and  militarv'  in- 
stallations. As  I  have  said,  a  large  num- 
ber of  former  agricultural  workers  have 
taken  .iob.'-  m  the  construction  trades  and 
also  111  servicing  busme.sses 

There  is  a  strong  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  workers,  although  unemployed. 
to  return  to  agricultural  jobs  upon  ter- 
mination of  their  nonat:ncultural  jobs, 
because  agricultural  work  is  no  longer 
appealing  to  them,  for  both  economic 
and  sociological  rea.sons  A  serious 
problem  exists  for  these  workers  and 
the  community.  When  a  slump  hits  the 
nonagricultural  sector  and  men  are  laid 
off,  they  are  presumably  available  for 
farmwork.  Ho'wever.  most  will  not  ac- 
cept jobs  on  farms  after  having  received 
higher  wages  in  nonagricultural  jobs. 
Often  when  such  men  return  to  agricul- 
tural jobs,  they  do  not  perform  satisfac- 
tory work. 

The  changing  attituoes  toward  work 
on  farms  and  opportunities  for  nonagri- 
cultural employment  along  with  the  dif- 
ferences in  wage  levels  between  agri- 
culture and  other  industries  have  had 
serious  effects  on  the  local  labor  force 
available  for  agricultural  employment. 
Farmers  have  not  been  in  a  position  to 
offer  wages  comparable  to  those  paid  in 
the  nonagricultural  industries  because 
they  have  no  way  of  passing  the  in- 
creased cost  of  labor  on  to  the  consumer, 
as  can  be  done  in  other  industries. 
Herein  lies  the  heart  of  the  problem  of 
rising  production  costs  to  the  farmer. 
Farmers  operate  on  a  very  competitive 
type  of  selling  market  and  buy  in  a  non- 
competitive type  market.  To  obtain  a 
dependable  source  of  workers,  farmers 
have  utilized  the  Mexican  national  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Public  Law  78. 

Now  you  may  ask,  'What  about  the  use 
of  migrant  workers?  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  farmers'  experiences  with 
migrant  workers  indicate  that  they  are 
not  always  reliable  farmhands  Em- 
ployment of  such  workers  has  also  proven 
to  be  expensive  for  farmers  since  the 
time  required  to  train  the  worker  prob- 
ably may,  and  often  does,  exceed  the 
length  of  time  the  worker  stays  on  the 
job.  These  migrant  workers  do  not  like 
to  stay  in  one  place  very  long  and  in 
fact  many  times  they  will  leave  before 
all  work  is  done  for  no  apparent  reason 
other  than  that  they  just  want  to  move 
to  a  new  area. 

New  Mexico  representatives  of  7  em- 
ployer association.'^  in  1958  recruited  on 
156  orders  for  382  worker.s  m  Oklahoma 
and  representatives  of  5  associations  re- 
cruited on  137  orders  for  223  m  Missouri. 
Out  of  the  hundreds  of  workers  inter- 
viewed. 160  indicated  they  would  accept 
the  jobs  offered;  but  only  58  actually 
reported  to  the  employer  and  started 
work  After  several  months,  only  15  of 
the  workers  remained  on  the  job  they 
had  come  to  New  Mexico  to  accept  A 
year  later,  only  two  were  still  on  the  Job 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  re- 
cruitment efforts  demonstrated  by  New 
Mexico  employers  of  Mexican  nationals 
indicates  willingness  to  hire  domestic 
workers.  However,  their  efforts  have 
been  costly  and  unsuccessful.     Foreign 


workers  have  increa.sed  in  Importance 
as  a  source  of  seasonal  agricultural  labor 
since  1954  although  they  have  dechnoa 
by  26  percent  in  numbers  employed  on 
farms  and  ranches  in  New  Mexico 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Coneress  of  the  Umted  States  to  extend 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  in  or- 
der to  fill  the  need  for  farmworkers  In 
many  areas  of  the  country:  areas  that 
cannot  otherwise  come  anywhere  near  tu 
meeting  the  pressing  problem.  All  of  us 
appreciate  the  many-sided  controversy 
but  we  must  be  objective;  we  mu.^t  6o  the 
best  we  can 

Mr,  COOLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommitt-ee.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas   :  Mr    Gathings]. 

Mr,  GATHINGS,  Mr  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Supplies.  Macliinery. 
and  Manpower  held  extended  lieanngs 
on  this  legislation.  We  repon-ed  out  a 
bill  that  bore  my  name  that  was  really 
a  committee  bill.  That  legislation  had 
two  parts.  One  incorporated  the  iden- 
tical language  earned  in  the  Sisk  bill 
which  would  extend  Public  Law  78  for 
a  period  of  2  years.  The  other  provision 
was  one  that  h.ad  to  do  with  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act.  which  was  passed  by  this 
Congress  in  1933.  and  the  regulations 
that  had  been  promulgated  under  the 
provisions  of  that  act  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor 

It  was  felt  in  the  dying  hours  of  this 
Congress  that  we  did  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  go  into  the  second  version  of 
that  legislation,  so  we  deferred  action  on 
that  until  the  next  session  when  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
that  phase  of  it 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texa.s, 

Mr  POAGE,  Am  I  not  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  subcommittee  and  later  the 
committ4?e  felt  that  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary and  unwise  to  bring  in  the  addi- 
tional provisions  inasmuch  as  it  was 
clearly  the  existing  law  and  that  the 
committee  felt  that  the  Secretary  liad 
no  power  to  exercise  the  powers  that  he 
claimed  to  have  a  right  to  exercise;  and 
since  he  had  no  power,  we  would  be  but 
doing  a  vain  thuig  to  ti-y  to  say  to  him 
that  he  could  not  have  this  power  that 
he  did  not  have, 

Mr,  GATHINGS  We  recognize  that 
he  does  not  have  that  power  to  issue 
these  regulations  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  since  the  legislative  branch 
gave  no  such  authority  to  liim, 

Mr,  POAGE  That  is  right.  We  til 
recognize  he  does  not  have  tliose  powers 
today.  I  want  it  understood  that  right 
now  we  are  advi.^mg  the  House  that  this 
IS  a  pa:t  of  the  legislative  history- 
Mr  BA^.^Y^  Mr,  Chairman,  wiil  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GATHINGS,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  West   Virgima. 

Mr.  BAILEY,  Are  we  to  understand 
that  you  are  going  to  put  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr  Mitchell,  on  record  as  be- 
ing for  this  legislation? 

Mr  GATHINGS  I  am  not  speakir^' 
for  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
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Mr.  BAILEY      I  am  savmg  :;^at  he  is 

not  for  this  ieRialation. 

Mr   GATHINGS      He  may  not  be  and 

he  may  be.  but  he  ha.s  been  supporting 
it  previously 

Mr.  BALLEY.  You  a;e  laking  awav 
from  him  authoruy  thai  he  already  ha.->, 
Mr  GATHING8.  I  will  not  yieid  any 
further  to  the  gentleman.  He  ha.s  as- 
sumed authority  that  does  not  exist. 
Congr'i'.'-s  is  the  legislative  branch  and  it 
has  exempted  the  farmer  from  th'- 
provisions  of  the  Pair  labor  Standard., 
Act  and  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act. 

Mr  McLVTIRE.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
under.suinding  that  the  subcommit'f-' 
that  corLsidered  this  legislation  had 
under  consideration  the  matter  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Wasner-Peyser  Act, 
and  that  alter  very  careful  consideration 
it  is  the  opiniOfi  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  that  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  doe.-^  not  grant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  the  authority  to  deny  the 
ase  of  Employment  Security  offices  to 
farmers  unless  they  comply  with  such 
conditions  sls,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
w.sh  to  impose'' 

Mr  GATHINGS.  It  dv)es  not  and  did 
not  trant  him  .such  authority.  That  is 
the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Atrriculture.  There 
were  only  three  dissenters  on  the  com- 
mittee which  !->  compcsed  of  33  members. 

Mr  McINTIRE.  The  fact  that  the 
condition.s  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
are  not  a  part  of  the  lesislation  now 
before  the  Committee  does  not  change 
the  position  of  the  subcomjuittee  in  re- 
lation to  o':r  understanding  of  Uie  pro- 
visions of  that  act? 

Mr  GATHINGS  Not  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
act  and  act  soon  on  this  .simple  exten- 
sion of  Public  Law  78.  It  is  highly  es- 
sential that  we  do  .?o  The  Department 
itself  must  take  up  the  budget  require- 
ments this  fall  and  be  ready  to  ask  for 
the  money  necessary  to  run  this  pro- 
gram next  year.  The  farmer  has  to 
make  his  financial  arrangement."^  for  the 
operation  of  h:.s  farm  m   1961. 

Mr.  BREEDING  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  GATHINGS  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kan.-a.'^-,. 

Mr  BREEDING  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  le-i.~lation  and 
a^rree  wholeheartedly  with  the  remark.s 
of  the  gentleman  from  .Arkan-sas. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  a  ff*-.v 
additional  remark.s  m  support  of  t/>' 
Mexican  farm  labor  pro<?ram  now  un- 
der di.scussion.  This  bill  would  extend 
for  2  years  the  Act  under  which  work- 
ers are  brought  into  the  United  States 
from  Mexico  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  to  a.ssist  in 
seasonal  farm  operations  m  thi.s  coun- 
try Thi.s  procram  ha,s  b>^n  of  tremen- 
dous valuf^  in  pi-oviding  seasonal  h<^:p 
to  farmers.  This  supply  of  experienced 
farmworkers  ls  very  definitely  required 
to  plant  and  harvest  our  crops.  At  the 
present  time,  such  commodities  as  sugar 
beets,  melons,  omons,   and  other  vege- 


tables can  only  be  grown  and  harvested 
with  th.e  a.s.sistance  render'-d  under  Pub- 
lic Law  78.  Ma.'.y  crops  dipend  upon 
labor  provided  under  this  jiroKram.  I 
feel  that  its  extension  ls  imperativ*'  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  produce  the.sr  com- 
ni>d.:;-  I  ui-ge  that  tnis  measure  be 
approv'xi  by  this  great  bo<ly 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  What  are  the  rea- 
sons for  the  extension  of  Public  Law  78'' 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  get 
supplemental  labor  to  harvest  food  and 
fiber  crops,  when  domestic  workers  are 
not  available.  The  act  has  almo.st  en- 
tirely eliminated  the  wetback  menace  in 
this  country.  Let  us  look  at  the  huures 
given  by  the  Immigration  Service  to  us. 
Per  instance,  in  1954.  1.475.168  swam  the 
river  and  came  into  this  country  and 
worked  on  the  farms  of  America  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  After  we  had  this  legis- 
lation on  the  statute  books,  the  figures 
show  in  1959  that  that  L475,168  had 
been  reduced  to  only  35,196  who  entered 
this  country  illegally. 

That  is  the  value  of  thi.s  legislation. 
It  also  benefits  the  Mexican  worker. 
Those  Mexicans  who  have  been  driving 
an  ox  cart  at  75  cents  a  day  will  make 
$7  or  $8  a  day  under  a  contract  to  do 
farmwr.rk  in  this  country  That  money 
goes  back  into  the  channels  of  trade  and 
it  helps  Mexico  in  trading  with  America. 
It  helps  our  factories.  Those  dollars 
come  back  to  this  country  in  export  trade 
and  it  keeps  our  factory  wheels  turn- 
ing and  our  labor  employed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Since  the 
adoption  of  this  Mexican  contract  farm 
labor  program,  we  have  fewer  Mexican 
farm  laborers  in  this  country  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  illegal  wetback  entries  have 
been  reduced  from  1  million  to  about 
30,000 -^ 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Yes  We  only  have 
now  coming  in  under  the  contract  some- 
thing less  than  500,000.  They  only  come 
in  when  it  is  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  you  cannot  get  this  labor 
from  any  other  source. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  vUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
mau  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Does  the  record  show 
there  are  only  30.000  wetback  Mexicans 
in  this  country,  when  the  figures  show 
tl:iat  we  have  millions'' 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  was  the  num- 
ber apprehended,  according  to  the 
record. 

xMr.  BAILEY      That  is  better. 

Mr  GATHINGS  This  program  is  a 
producer  of  dollars  to  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy. It  builds  good  will  across  the 
border. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  consultant's 
report  has  been  brou:-:ht  into  this  d>-bate 
by  the  senrleman  from  Rhode  Island 
He  has  introduced  what  is  known  as  th'' 
McGovern  b:ll,  or  a  good  part  of  that  bill 
i.s  incorporated  m  th^  amendment  of  thf 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Lsland.  Th^  con- 
sultanfs  report  was  before  our  comm.*- 
tee  and  we  studied  it  caj-efully  There 
is  an  advisory  committee  already  set  up 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  consistm- 
of  48  men.  It  was  created  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  the 


various  problems  that  might  arise  from 
time  to  time.  They  have  a  subcommit- 
tee known  as  the  Mexican  Labor  Sub- 
committee, composed  of  13  individuals 
Mr  Langenegger  of  Mexico  came  before 
our  committee  He  advised  tlie  subcom- 
mittee that  the  Department  of  Labor 
did  not  take  the  advice  of  that  13-man 
subcommittee  on  labor  at  all.  Now  they 
come  up  with  a  consultant  s  group.  Why 
should  this  Congre.ss  be  asked  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  consultant's  group  in 
this  instance?  They  said  what  we  need 
to  do  is  to  cut  down  this  program  20 
percent  each  year,  and  in  5  years  fold 
it  up.  If  that  Ls  done,  we  would  not 
have  an  ample  supply  of  food  and  we 
would  not  have  something  to  wear  on 
our  backs.  It  would  be  calamitous  to  be 
reducing  the  number  constantly  because 
you  have  a  different  situation  in  various 
areas  with  respect  to  weather  conditions 
In  the  Southwest  we  had  considerable 
rain  this  spring. 

As  a  result  our  fields  were  filled  with 
grass  and  weeds.  It  was  necessary  to 
get  a  supplemental  supply  of  labor.  In- 
stead of  the  6,000  we  had  a  year  ago  for 
spring  choppmg  at  this  time  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  in  more  than  11,000 
and  even  to  supplement  that  number  so 
that  now  we  have  better  than  12.000 
that  have  come  in  to  do  that  necessary 
work  in  our  fields.  So  weather  condi- 
tions do  play  an  important  part. 

The  report  states  that  this  is  a  low- 
wage  industry  and  they  cited  cotton 
wages  as  an  example.  Farmworkers  are 
entitled  to  good  wages;  all  of  our  work- 
ers are  entitled  to  good  wages;  they  are 
getting  good  wages.  We  are  all  in  favor 
of  giving  the  workingman  what  is  Just 
and  proper,  that  to  which  he  is  entitled 
Let  us  look  now  to  the  report.  This  re- 
port did  not  mention  the  increased  cost 
of  producing  a  crop.  This  report  did  not 
mention  the  decline  in  the  price  the 
farmer  receives  for  a  particular  com- 
modity. 

The  gentleman  from  Missis-sippi  i  Mr 
Smith)  put  information  in  the  Record 
obtained  from  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  State  of  Missis.sippi  showing  that 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton of  6  cents  a  pound,  or  $30  a  bale  from 
1951  to  1957.  That  report  further  states 
that  between  the  period  1940  to  1955  the 
co.st  rises  were  as  follows;  Wages  had 
advanced  200  percent;  machinery  prices 
were  up  115  percent;  land  price  was  up 
150  percent,  and  taxes  were  up  115  per- 
cent. 

This  report  indicates  tliat  what  we 
need  today  is  to  have  more  controls  and 
more  people  to  go  out  and  enforce  this 
particular  law.  A  police  force  from 
Washington. 

I  hope  and  trust  we  will  extend  this 
very  meritorious  law  and  vote  down  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 
all  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  wnll  read  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

B«  it  enacted  by  the  Srnat<'  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That   sec- 
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tlon  509  of  such  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30,  1961  '  and  inserting 
••June  30.  1963". 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr  Chairman,  1 
offer  an  amendm'^nt 

The  Clerk  read  iv*  foiiow.s; 

AmeiidrTT'Tir  ifTerfd  by  Mr  Focarty  Page 
1,  line  4  aikl  "uhe  fniio-winK :  •'Section  501  of 
ttie  Agricu;ii.r,ii  Act  uf  1(443,  aa  amended.  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  first  paragraph  and 
substituting  tberelor  the  following: 

"  Sic.  501.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
authorized  to  determine  whether  and  to 
what  extent  It  Is  necessary  to  augment 
the  agricultural  labor  force  In  the  United 
States  by  supplying  workers  from  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  Such  workers  shall  be 
supplied  pursuant  to  arrangements  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico only  if  the  Secretary  certifies  that  (A) 
sufTicient  domestic  workers  who  are  able, 
willing,  and  qualified  are  not  available  at 
the  time  and  place  needed  to  perform  the 
work  for  which  foreign  workers  are  to  be 
employed,  (B)  the  employment  of  such  for- 
eign workers  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  domestic 
agricultural  workers  similarly  employed,  and 
(C)  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
attract  domestic  woikers  for  such  employ- 
ment, Including  Independent  and  direct  re- 
cruitment by  the  employer  requesting  for- 
eign workers,  at  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  comparable  to  those  offered  to 
foreign  workers.  No  workers  shall  be  sup- 
plied pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
except  for  seasonal  employment  or  employ- 
ment requiring  no  specialized  skills. 

"  'In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorlaed — *. 

"(b)  Section  501  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (2). 
(3).  (4),  (5).  and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (4). 
(6).  (8).  (7),  and  (8|.  respectively,  and  in- 
serting after  paragraph  ( 1 )  the  following 
new  para^aphs: 

~  '(2)  to  nx  the  ratio  of  agricultural  work- 
ers from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  domestic 
agricultural  workers  which  may  be  employed 
by  any  employer,  when  necessary  to  assure 
active  cf)mj>etitlon  for  the  available  supply 
of   United  States  agricultural  workers; 

"(3)  to  establish  specific  criteria  for 
Judging  whether  the  employment  of  Mexican 
agricultural  workers  in  the  United  States  is 
adversely  affecting  or  will  adversely  affect 
the  wages,  working  conditions,  or  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  domestic  workers 
similarly  employed.  Such  criteria  shall  in- 
clude but  shall  not  be  limited  to  (a)  failure 
of  wage^  and  earnings  In  activities  and  areas 
using  Mexicans  to  advance  with  wage  in- 
creases generally;  (b)  the  relationship  be- 
tween Mexican  employment  trends  and  wage 
trends  In  areas  using  Mexican  workers:  (c) 
differences  In  wagp  and  earning  levels  of 
workprs  on  f^rni  using  Mexican  '.abcr  com- 
pared   with    nonuscrs;'. 

"(c)  Section  501  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  substituting  the  words  ■para- 
graph (51'  for  the  words  'paragraph  (3)' 
where  they  appear  In  paragraph  (6),  as  bo 
redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

•'Skc.  2.  Section  602(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  substituting  the  words  "sijction 
501(6)"  for  the  words  "section  501(5)" 
therein. 

"Sec  3  Section  503  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sbc.  603  No  workers  recruited  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
employer  unless  the  United  States  agricul- 
tural wcifkers  euipUjyed  by  such  employer 
are  paid  at  w.ige  rates  nut  less  favorable  than 
those  required  to  be  offered  to  Mexican 
workers  ' 

"Sft  4  Section  'a>6  of  such  Act  l.«  an.ended 
bv    deleting    the    word    'and'   at    the    end   ot 
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paragraph  (2),  striking  the  perlcd  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3',  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  ";  and',  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  pa-^a- 
graph: 

•"(4)  Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.' 

Mr.  FOGARTY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes 

The  CIIAIRM.^N  !■=  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  May  I  a.<;k  the  gen- 
tleman. IXies  the  amendment  which  he 
has  offered  contain  in  the  main  the  sub- 
stance of  the  McGovern  bill? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  The  amendment  con- 
stitutes all  of  the  McGovern  bill  with 
the  exception  of  the  phasing-out  section, 
the  last  section  of  the  McGovern  bill. 

Mrs  CHURCH  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
favors  this  amendment 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  does  favor  the  amendment.  The 
council  favors  the  amendment.  Piac- 
tically  every  church  t-roup  m  the  coun- 
try favors  the  amendment,  and  practi- 
cally every  other  group  that  has  some 
interest  in  the  domestic  farmworker 
favors  the  amendment  I  have  received 
a  number  of  communications  supporting 
the  amendment  from  church  groups. 
civic  organizations,  and  respected  indi- 
viduals. Typical  of  these  are  the  follow- 
ing letters  from  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation,  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  and  a  druggist  from 
Arizona ;  an  editorial  dated  June  20. 
1960.  from  the  Houston  Chronicle:  a 
newsletter  from  the  Religious  News- 
weekly;  and  a  telegram  from  produce 
growers  in  California  and  Arizona : 

Friewds  CoMMrmzT 
ON  National  LEcisiJi'noN. 
Washington.  DC.  June  27. 1960. 

Dear  Congkkssman:  Based  on  intimate 
contact  with  farm  labor  In  California  by 
field  workers  of  the  American  Friends  Service- 
Committee  over  a  period  of  several  years,  we 
believe  that  H  R  12759  rppxirted  to  the  House 
recently  should  be  amended. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  Importation  program  for  2  years  with- 
out any  control  of  wage  rates  or  working  con- 
ditions. It  completely  disregards  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  distinguished  group  of  Im- 
partial consultants  In  a  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  last  year. 

■We  believe  thnt  ma5.«  Imix^rt-^.tlon  of  Mexi- 
can farm  labor  without  adequate  ret'.ilatlon 
of  wage  rates  and  working  conditions  has 
far-reaching  adverse  effects  on  American 
farmworkers  and  family  farms — segments  of 
our  economy  already  in  serious  distress. 

Recognizing  that  basic  changes  in  the 
present  situation  cannot  be  effected  imme- 
diately and  that  some  importation  of  workers 
to  harvest  perishable  crops  will  continue  to 
be  needed,  we  urge  adding  sections  1.  2,  3, 
and  4  (.r  the  McC^.-vern  bill.  H.R.  11211,  to 
B.JB.  12759.  The  McGovern  bill  would  pro- 
Ude  protection  for  botli  domestic  and  ;m- 
}x,rted  farmworkers  by  giving  the  Secretary 
of  Lrfibor  anthortfy  t  i  detrrmlne  the  need 
and    set    standards    for    the   employment   of 


Mexican    workers    as    recommeuaed    by    the 
consultants  last  year. 
Sincerely  yours. 

B.  Ratmcnb  Wilson. 

National  Const' mers  League, 
Washington,  DC,  June  2S    I960. 

Hon.  JOHK  E.  FOGARTT, 

Hotme  of  Represent  at  •.vt.^ 
WcLshington.  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  PoGABT-r:  In  our  letter  of  June  7 
we  wrote  you  concerning  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  Importation  program  urging  your  op- 
position to  the  Gathlngs  bill  and  support 
for  the  McGovern  bill.  Since  then,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  obtained 
a  new  rule  replacing  the  Gathlngs  bill  by 
H  R.  12759,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Sisk.  The  Slsk 
bill  will  come  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  week.  We  urge  you  to  op- 
p>08e  It. 

The  Slsk  bill  differs  from  ttie  Gathlngs 
bill  In  only  one  respect — ;t  omlte  a  section 
which  would  have  forced  the  US  Employ- 
ment Service  to  recruit  domestic  farmwork- 
ers to  undercut  area  prevailing  wages  and 
working  conditions.  As  undesirable  as  that 
section  of  the  Gathlngs  bUl  was.  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
are  not  relieved  by  its  omlstion.  By  extend- 
ing the  Mexican  Importation  program  as  is 
for  2  years,  the  Slsk  bill  would  continue  all 
of  the  abuses  of  the  current  program  and 
thereby  continue  th&  basic  cause  of  the  de- 
plor.-^ble  wages  and  high  unemployment  of 
Ajnerican  farmworkers. 

We  therefore  urge  you  to  oppose  the  Slsk 
bill.  H  R  r2759.  unless  It  is  amended  to  in- 
clude protections  which  would  prevent  the 
use  of  Mexican  farmworkers  to  the  detriment 
and  impoverishment  of  American  farmwork- 
ers. Tliese  amendments  will  probably  be  of- 
fered by  Mr  John  Fogartt. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Vera  Walt;.i.\n  Mater. 

Gmcrai  Secretary. 


Vallet  DBrrc. 
Som^rton,  Ariz.,  June  27.  1960. 
Hon.  J.  E.  Fogartt, 
US  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D  C.  ~ 

Dear  Mr.  Fogabty  •  As  a  me.'chant  jr.  a 
town  that  has  been  wrecked  by  the  bracero 
plan.  I  beg  you  to  restrict  It  In  every  way 
jjossible.  "There  Is  no  Justification  for  any 
employer  to  use  braceros  on  a  year-round 
basis.  If  no  employer  were  allowed  to  use 
braceroe  In  more  than  8  months  during  the 
year,  then  the  employer  would  have  to  try 
to  find  citizens  for  the  fun-t:me  jobs.  There 
Is  no  attempt  to  find  such  employees  now. 

This  Is  one  of  the  a.^eas  where  braceros 
make  up  more  than  80  percent  of  the  farm 
labor  force  Since  the  farmwork  was  turned 
to  them  In  1953.  at  least  10  Main  Street  mer- 
chants In  Somerton  have  had  to  cloee  their 
businesses.  Odd  as  It  may  seem,  one  of  the 
few  attempts  to  Improve  conditions  is  a  ma- 
jor factor  In  the  decline  of  this  town  The 
Departmen'  of  Lab<ir  set  -up  minimum  hous- 
ing requirements  for  braceros.  but  Genera 
Swing,  of  the  Dep.irtment  of  Inimipratio: 
and  Naturalization,  offered  the  farmers  a: 
cut  He  decided  that  the  braceros  cou.d  live 
In  Mexico  and  commute  to  Jobs  here  Natu- 
rally, the  farmers  approved  of  this  because 
they  were  able  to  thus  avoid  all  housing 
regulations.  The  braceros  are  happy  wlt*~i 
the  setup  because  they  do  well  according  to 
the  standard  of  living  In  Mexico.  For  do- 
mestic ■workers  to  come  into  this  area,  they 
n'iUst  accept  a  wage  that  Eupports  the  Mexi- 
can standard  of  ilvLng.  On:>  by  lowering  our 
standards  to  theirs  can  we  conapete.  That  is 
why  over  80  percent  cf  the  Jobs  are  held  by 
braceros  The  law  as  written  never  Intended 
for  braceros  to  hve  In  Mexico  and  ccmn-.-.:;e 
Please  try  t<    put  an  end  to  this. 
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It  year-round  employment  Is  stopped,  com- 
muting dally  from  Mexico  Is  stopped,  and 
your  20-percent-per-year  reduction  In  the 
number  of  braceros  to  be  imported  Is 
adopted,  then  there  will  finally  be  an  end 
to  the  situation  m  sl?ht. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Jack  Pate 

Note  --It  might  Interest  you  to  know  that 
f.-i  ircemenc  has  been  so  liix  that  In  many 
cases  one  bracero  has  held  the  same  Job  for 
the  same  employer  for  5  years  or  more.  Each 
18  months  a  new  contract  would  be  Issued 
in  his  name      The  law  never  Intended  this 


|FYom.  the  H  jus  ton  Chronicle.  June  20.  19601 

Higher  Pat    Not  M^ss  Bracero  Program    Is 

Pr  PER  Solution 

Congress  15  \>  ■•  king  Into  the  problem  of 
the  migrant  farmworker — one  of  those  prob- 
lems we  always  have  with  us  and  of  which 
we  cannot  be  proud. 

A  House  resolution  would  continue  for  2 
years  without  change.  Public  Law  78  which 
provides  for  the  mass  Importation  of  Mexi- 
can farmworkers  or  braceros.  It  also  would 
deny  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  his  pres- 
ent authority  to  establish  standards  for 
wages,  transportation,  and  housing  for  farm 
workers  recruited  by  the  US.  Employment 
Service  TTie  National  Consumers  League 
calls  the  House  resolution  (No.  12176) 
thr.roughJy  bad.  particularly  In  that  it 
would  the  league  says,  permit  undercutting 
of  existing  area  wages  and  other  standards 
The  league  goes  on  from  there  to  assert  that 
Importation  of  braceros  should  be  eliminated 
over  a  5-year  period. 

The  bracero  program  has  worked  well  for 
the  imported  laborers  and  for  the  farm- 
owners  However,  it  has  worked  a  tre- 
mendous hardship  on  the  native  American 
farm  laborer 

Its  purpose  was  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  farm  labor  and  incidentally  stop 
the  evil  of  the  invasion  of  "wetbacks"  who 
often  were  exploited  and  were  constantly 
subject  to  deportation.  Its  purpose  was  not 
to  depress  farm  wages  or  to  drive  the  native 
I^m worker  out. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  the  theory  that 
the  bracero  depresses  wages.  He  certainly  Is 
too  tough  competition  for  the  native  mi- 
grant laborers  While  the  bracero  can  earn 
enough  money  in  3  to  6  months  for  his 
family  to  live  on  in  Mexico  for  twice  as  long, 
the  native  American  farm  worker  cannot 
live  in  this  country  on  the  50  cents  an  hour 
which  Is  the  usual  wage  the  bracero  gets. 
(Cotton  picking  generally  pays  a  little  more.  1 
The  result  is  that  each  year  as  the  harvest 
season  begins  there  Is  a  mass  exodus  of  Texas 
farm  workers,  mostly  Latin  Americans,  to 
points  in  the  North  and  Northwest  where 
they  can  get  better  wages  and  are  not  so 
directly  exposed  to  competition  from  their 
fellow  Latins  from  across  the  border. 

What  is  needed,  it  would  seem,  even  more 
than  a  program  of  phasing  out  the  Importa- 
tion of  bra-eros  over  a  period  of  years  is  to 
raise  farm  wages  In  Texas  and  other  States 
where  the  minimum  Is  anything  like  50  cents 
an  hour  Surely  %\  an  hour  is  little  enough 
for  that  hard,  back-breaking  work.  IX  wages 
were  raised  to  $1  an  hour  the  lot  of  the  native 
farm  laborers  would  be  greatly  Improved  and 
the  domestic  farmworker  supply  might  rise 
sharply,  making  the  Importation  of  anything 
like  400.000  or  500.000  braceros  each  year 
unnecessary. 


(PJ-om  the  Religious  Newsweekly.  New  York. 

N.Y..  June  14.   1960) 

Rhode  Isi.and  CotTNTCTL  Issitks  Call  rem. 

Action  on  Migrants 

The    legislative   committee    of   the   Rhode 

Island  State  Council  of  Churches  last  week 

issued     a    call    for    action    by     its    member 

churches    concerning    Public    Law    78      Thp 


law.  pa.ssed  by  the  8_'d  Congress  during  the 
last  ivar,  governs  'iu-  entry  of  farm  labor  fr'im 
Mexico  It  e.xpires  n  June  .30,  1961,  but  two 
bills  now  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  extend   and   amend   it 

"The  present  law."  says  the  r'>nim!ttee, 
"has  {permitted  Increasing  numbers  of  Mexi- 
can farm  laborers  to  enter  the  United 
States — one-half  million  in  1959 — to  the 
detriment  of  domestic  workers  who  have 
been  deprived  of  employment." 

The  committee  voices  its  support  for  H  R 
11211.  known  as  the  McGovem  bill,  which 
would  extend  the  present  law  but  with  a 
20-percent  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
Mexican  migrants  acimitted  yearly  until  Its 
abolition  in  5  years. 

Another  bill.  H.R.  12176.  the  Gathings  bill. 
is  supported  by  users  of  Mexican  labor  and 
some  farm  organizations,  the  committee 
points  out.  It  would  extend  Public  Law 
78  for  2  years  and  amend  it  to  prohibit  reg\i- 
latlons  to  protect  wages  and  employment 
conditions   for   U.S.   farmworkers 

The  committee  also  cites  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  general  board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  last  February,  which 
opposed  extension  of  Public  Law  78  In  Its 
present  form. 

'If  the  cause  of  the  voiceless  migrant 
workers  is  to  be  heard,"  says  the  committee, 
"it  must  be  presented  by  concerned  people 
with  a  Christian  conscience  who  are  willing 
to  speak  out  in  their  behalf." 

State  church  people  are  urged  to  contact 
their  legislators,  who  are  listed  In  the  call. 
Attached  to  It  was  the  Information  on  the 
issue  prepared  by  "the  distinguished  con- 
siiltants  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor" 
to  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Farm 
Labor. 

The  call  was  Issued  by  Mrs  Thomas  S. 
Kraft,  chairman  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee, and  Mrs.  p^ank  W.  Skoog,  chairman  of 
the  council's  migrant  ministry  committee. 
Executive  director  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
council  is  Dr.  Earl  H.  Tomlln. 


"In  regard  to  H.R.  12176.  the  undersigned 
grower  and  shipper  of  produce  both  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  is  of  the  opinion  that 
continuance  of  the  bracero  program  In  an 
unrestricted  manner  will  further  encourage 
production  of  sxu-plus  commodity.  The  con- 
tinuing growth  of  many  items  depending  on 
bracero  labor  Is  not  only  defeating  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program  but  creating  surplus 
and  depressing  the  market  Returns  to 
growers  are  lower  by  far  less  than  cost  of 
production  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  We  urge 
a  restudy  of  H.R.  12176  and  imposition  of 
limits  on  the  program  both  as  to  crops  and 
numbers  of  braceros  permitted  to  each 
grower.  Present  commercialization  and 
abuse  of  program  by  large  growers  and  ship- 
pers to  detriment  of  small  growers  Is  destroy- 
ing its  usefulness.  ' 

This  wire  sent  by  John  Norton.  Norton 
Produce  Co  ;  Chet  Johns  Produce  Co.;  Floyd 
Smith  Produce  Oo. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  in  addition  to  the 
large  number  of  church  groups,  con- 
sumers' groups  and  countless  mdividuak 
seeking  improvement  of  the  working  and 
living  conditions  of  migrant  farm 
laborers,  including  Mexicans,  this  gen- 
tlewoman representing  the  13th  District 
of  Illinois  also  hopes  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mr  Chairman,  on  yesterday  I  rose  and 
.said  that  I  intended  to  offer  the  so-called 
McGovern  bill  with  the  exception  of  the 
phasing  out  section  which  would  end  the 
program  in  5  years.     'When  this  bill  was 


first  enacted  into  law  I  opposed  it.  and  I 
have  opposed  it  ever  since.  Neverthe- 
less, sitting  on  the  Appropriation.^  Com- 
mittee I  have  insisted  that  we  provide 
suflBcient  funds  for  the  adnunistration  of 
thus  act.  We  are  now  ui  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  that  appropriation  bill 
Because  of  the  breakdown  of  conditions 
m  the  southwestern  section  of  our  coun- 
try, the  Senate  added  $60,000  or  $70,000 
to  take  care  of  this  particular  problem 
of  migrant  labor,  which  I  think  is  a  sign 
that  the  longer  this  program  goes  on  the 
worse  it  is  going  to  get  for  the  average 
domestic  farmworker  in  this  area. 

I  also  said  yesterday  that  this  is  a 
real  fight  for  survival  of  the  small  farm- 
er in  our  country.  Here  we  are  passing 
legislation  that  afTects  only  2  percent  of 
all  the  farmers  in  the  country;  51.000 
farmers  are  using  440.000  or  450.000 
Mexican  nationals  brought  in  under  this 
pros:ram. 

We  were  told  when  this  bill  was  first 
enacted  into  law  that  it  was  a  temporary 
war  emergency  measure  to  harvest  the 
increased  crops  at  that  time  and  that 
there  would  not  be  any  need  to  expand 
or  extend  it.  But  we  have  been  extend- 
ing and  expanding  it  ever  since. 

We  were  also  told  it  was  going  to  help 
the  farmers  in  general,  but  we  are  help- 
ing only  2  percent  of  the  farmers  and  the 
440.000  Mexicans  who  are  being  brought 
in.  Certainly  75  percent  of  those  440.000 
are  going  to  be  used  by  only  two  States  in 
the  Union.  To  me  that  is  class  legisla- 
tion. 

I  spoke  yesterday  of  how  this  bill  has 
affected  the  eastern  section  of  our  coun- 
try,  as  well  as  the  Northeast  and   the 
Northwest.     They  are  all  in  the  same 
boat.     In  the  Northeast  we  harvest  our 
crops  and  we  pay  for  it  ourselves.     We 
have   had   the   problem   of   getting    the 
necessary  labor  in  peak  periods  when  we 
import  Puerto  Ricans.     We  also  have  an 
agreement    with    Canada   on   Canadian 
help,  all  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers  or 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
The  farmers  in  the  Northeast  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  down  in 
Florida  where  they  compete  with  Cali- 
fornia in  some  products,  do  not  have  the 
same   advantages   that    southern    Cali- 
fornia enjoys  in  the  employment  of  these 
Mexicans  at  50  cents  an  hour.     Plonda 
farmers  make  agreements  with  the  West 
Indians  and  Puerto  Ricans  and  pay  for 
it  themselves.     So.  it  is  going   to   be  a 
growing    competitive    problem    between 
the  States.     And.  I  am  afraid  that  my 
friends    in    California    are    just    being 
lulled  into  complacency.     They  may  feel 
that  this  is  a  good  thing  forever,  but  I 
think  it  is  just  a  temporary  good  thing 
for  some  of  the  large  growers  in   the 
State  of  California,  because  they  pay  a 
little   higher  wages   in   California   than 
they   do   in   some   of   the  other   States 
using  this  Mexican  labor.    As  a  result, 
the  growers  In  California  are  going  to 
feel  this  competition  as  we  have  found  it 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example.     A  few 
years  ago  the  State  of  New  York  was 
producing  about  30  percent  of  the  can- 
ning tomatoes  in  our  country.    After  a 
study  made  by  the  imiversity  it  was  de- 
termined it  was  costing  $14  a  ton     But. 
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their  produ.Uai^  has  been  goiiig  down 
over  Uie  pa^t  3  ur  4  years.  They  iiave 
beeii  k..-iiig  tiiai  tomato  uiduslry  in  the 
State  ol  New  Yi  :k.  Axid.  :u  Caiiioniia. 
where  these  low-wa!.;e  Mexican  na- 
tionals are  bcin^;  pai<l  n<jw  at  a  pit  ce  rat^' 
tbat  Boineiiine.-,  yields  as  Utile  as  50 
cent*  an  liour.  the  productici:  of  toma- 
toes is  going  uj).  Thf>  incrLa.sf'd  their 
production  33  percent  over  la.st  year  in 
the  State  of  California.  By  the  admission 
of  the  growers  themselves,  they  siiy  ihcy 
can  grow  these  tom.atoes  at  $9  a  ton. 
The  reason  that  the  State  of  New  York 
has  lost  tills  industry  to  the  State  of 
California  is  because  they  are  using  in 
increasing  numbers  these  Mexican  na- 
tionais.  We  were  told  10  years  ago,  "Oh. 
we  will  not  need  many;  this  is  just  for 
the  peak  period."  Well,  in  the  first 
year  of  our  operation  we  Imported  about 
190.000.  This  year  we  are  going  to  im- 
port 450.000.  How  many  next  year  and 
the  year  after,  I  do  not  know.  If  we  let 
this  go  by  default,  I  can  see  it  going  up 
to  a  million  or  2  million  if  necessary, 
to  take  care  of  the  favored  2-percent  of 
the  farmers  of  our  Nation.  And  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  taxpayers  of  every 
State  of  the  Union  pay  taxes  into  this 
kind  of  a  protrram,  to  administer  this 
type  of  farm  labor  program,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  oirr  d^•me^5tlc  workers. 

E\'eryone  .speaking  from  the  well  says 
the  program  applies  only  U)  stoop  labor 
and  peak  periods.  We  would  not  be  con- 
cerned so  much  about  thi.'?  kind  of  leg- 
islation if  It  was  being  ii;sed  for  stoop 
labor  and  peak  periods,  but  that  is  not 
the  case.  Time  and  time  agam  we  have 
heard  of  people  who  are  not  living  up 
to  the  law.  Mexiran  national.s  are  driv- 
fRM  tractors,  they  are  driVxP.K  farm  nia- 
chlner>'  which  the  law  ;:f^\'^r  provided 
for.  and  as  lone  as  they  can  get  away 
with  that,  they  w:!!  keep  doinj:  it  day 
in  and  day  out  Instpad  of  ;-><  ak  pt  riod.s 
now.  we  have  examples  ■  f  .«<r>me  of  these 
larger  growers  hnvinp  Mexican  nationals 
on  a  year-round  basis  Yet.  right  down 
on  the  border  we  have  examples  of 
erower^  f-mploving  a.^  many  as  a  100 
m»n  ana  not  usme  one  Mexican  national, 
right  down  on  the  border,  not  one.  And 
they  arf  payinp  decent  wages  to  the 
American  larm  uork^r  They  are  giv- 
ing him  a  vacation  with  pay,  and  they 
are  making  mon*  y  at  it.  Then.  Loo.  we 
have  befn  given  examples  in  the  State 
of  -Ark ansa.*;  I'.nd  ^omr  nf  thn^^e  lower- 
paid  Statt^  where  the  domestic  farm- 
workers are  going  up  into  the  State  of 
Washington  from  that  area  to  pet  a  job 
And  then  we  find  these  growers  in  two 
States  asking  for  additional  Mexican  i.,.- 
tionals  to  come  In  and  do  the  work 
They  would  not  pay  the  domectic  farm- 
worker a  decent  hourly  wage  It  ha.'- 
been  reixjrted  to  us  that  .-^ome  growers 
are  phvinw  35  and  40  cents  an  hour  ir. 
sorr>'  of  Lhes«-  ai'ea.s.  and  that  is  why 
they  are  n, .grating  from  that  area  of  the 
country  up  into  \Va5hin<?tx->n  and  Oregon 
m  many  ca.'-f  s  b^-ing  paid  $1  an  ho'ir  fo; 
their  waces.  Tlmt  is  the  unfair  part  of 
thi.';  bill  a.-?  I  .see  it 

Mr     SISK       Mr     Chairman     will    the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  FXXiARTY      I   yield   to  the   sron- 
tleman  from  California. 


Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentleiaan 
yielding.  Of  course.  I  completely  dii>- 
agree  WiUi  most  of  wlxat  he  said,  because 
I  do  noL  Liuiik  he  is  uetung  his  mforma- 
tion  coiTect.  But  let  me  assume  for  the 
moment  that  \vhat  he  says  may  be  par- 
tially true.  What  will  the  amendment 
which  tlie  gentleman  introduces  do  aixiuL 
the  situation? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  These  amendments. 
or  these  studies  or  recommendations 
Liiat  iiave  been  made  by  Uie  con.>ultant,s 
committee,  will  tighten  up  the  proKi-cim 
It  will  help  insure  at  least  a  half -decent 
rate  for  the  domestic  laimwcrkers  of  our 
Nation.  If  we  adopt  the  legislation  with- 
out these  amendments  we  are  saying  to 
the  domestic  faimworkers  in  our  coun- 
\sy  that  they  are  third-cLass  citizens. 
That  is  what  you  are  doing.  If  you  vote 
for  this  bill  you  are  voting  to  make  the.se 
domestic  farmworkers  third -cla>s  citi- 
zens I  do  not  see  how  n\  iht  world  any 
of  us  can,  on  the  fivx  :  -';p;K,ri  a  mea-sure 
that  will  make  aii;.  .An^  •  .can,  uu  matter 
who  he  is,  a  third-class  citizen. 

There  is  no  room  in  this  coimti-y  for 
such  a  classification 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yit  Id? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  yield  l^..  Iht  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey, 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  find  myself  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman irom  Rhode  Island.  I  know  the 
tremendously  adverse  effect  that  this  has 
had  on  agricultural  workers  in  New  Jer- 
se^•  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  address 
himself,  if  he  has  the  time,  t-o  the  most 
important  issue  involved  here,  u^  the 
moral  issxie,  to  what  this  has  done  m 
terms  of  depressing  the  American  farm 
labor  situation  and  how  little  benefit  if, 
indeed,  any.  acciues  to  Uie  miported 
Mexican  worker 

Mr  POGARTY  By  statute  and  under 
standards  develop>ed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  we  are  guaranteeing  these  Mexi- 
can nationals  certain  things  that  we  do 
not  give  to  our  own  domestic  workei's. 

The  CHAIRMAN  1  he  time  of  the 
eeiitleman  from  Rhode  Island  i  Mr 
PoG^.RTY'   has  expired 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  object lor. 
to  the  request  of  the  rentleman  f.  om 
Rhode  Island'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman  why 
we  can  guarantee  Mexican  nationals  a 
mir.iinuin  waee  of  50  cents  an  hou: .  pro- 
vide ;.al'-dece::t  housing  for  them,  and 
then  deny  these  tilings  to  American  citi- 
zens who  art  to'lr:'  to  make  a  living 
who  are  hardly  existnig  on  tlie  number 
of  days  of  work  they  can  get  at  this  iimc. 
is  more  than  I  can  xm.apine. 

Mr  GURi^ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
FeiUleman  yield  ■• 

Mr  FO(  rARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fnim  California 

Mr  GUBSER  Mr  Chahnnan.  I  am 
an  old  tomato  grower,  and  have  had  ex- 
perience tn  it.  However.  I  got  out  of  the 
bu.'iiness  bi  cau."^  of  the  fact  that  I  could 
not  get  a;,  adequate  labor  supi)ty.    So 


there  is  no  conflict  of  luieresi  :n  wlia:  I 
say  here  today. 

The  gentleman  made  tiie  statement 
that  in  the  California  tomatv)  fields  they 
get  50  cents  an  iiour  and  that  the  to- 
matoes can  be  produced  for  $9  a  ton 
May  I  ask  what  is  the  gentlemans  ex- 
per;ence  m  actually  prowmg  tomatoes. 
ar.d  what  is  his  source  of  information  for 
those  two  statements?  Because,  from 
practical  experience.  I  can  tell  you  tiiat 
tie  gentleman  has  been  misinformed 
Who  pays  50  cents  an  hour  in  California 
to  pick  tomat')es?  Can  the  gentleman 
namp  one'' 

Mr  POGARTY  I  am  talkinp  about 
the  Mexcin  nationa'is. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  There  is  not  a  Mex- 
ican national  that  has  ever  picked  to- 
matoes at  the  rate  of  50  cent.5  an  hour 
in  California.  I  challenge  the  .eentle- 
man  to  prove  otherwise. 

Mr.  FOGARTY  The  statistics  given 
to  us  and  supported  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  by  the  consultants  group 
show  that  it  costs  $14  a  ton  to  produce 
tomatoes  in  New  York  and  S9  a  ton  to 
produce  them  in  California.  As  a  re- 
sult. California  ha=  beer^  taking  the  mar- 
ket for  the.se  tomatoes  from  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  If  the  centleman  will 
yield  further,  the  reason  California  has 
gone  ahead  in  tomato  production  is  be- 
cause within  the  last  10  years  we  have 
develor>ed  what  is  called  the  improved 
Pearson  seed.  We  now  direct -seed  them 
into  the  fields  instead  of  plantin  :  th-m 
in  hot  beds.  It  is  an  entirely  different 
concept  of  planting  You  pick  the  en- 
tire crop  in  two  pickings  That  is  the 
rea.'w^n  we  get  25  tons  to  the  acre  instead 
of  8  or  9  tons  to  the  acre.  That  is  the 
reason  California  leads. 

Mr.  MATTIfEWS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman  I  have  such  deep  af- 
fection for  my  dear  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island,  that  I  hesitate 
to  take  the  well  in  opposition  to  his 
amendment.  But  I  do  sincerely  want  to 
point  out  some  facts  that  I  believp  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  Committee. 

I  know^  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  i"^  .".'^t  as  sincere  a."  he  can  be, 
btit  the  amendment  he  offers  will  put  a 
burden  on  the  back  of  the  American 
f.Trmer.  the  little  fa'-mT  mnre  than  he 
Ci-.n  possibly  benr  Mav  I  remind  you 
that  all  of  th'  farm  labor  we  get  in 
America  is  difScult  to  obtain  It  is  al- 
most impos?:ib}e  to  get  stoop  labor.  TTie 
amendment  th'^  pentlemari  propose-^  will 
give  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  power 
of  a  tyrant,  a  dictator  Now  the  Secre- 
tary has  already  established  tyrannica" 
rules  under  existing  law.  The  present 
]TO?ram  has  ample  protection  i:.  it  for 
li.e  workers  who  work  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

We  in  Florida  admittedly  do  not  use 
^!ex)can  national';,  but  the  farmer  in 
Florida  has  difficulty  getting  stoop  labor 
at  any  price  and  the  farm  labor  supply 
in  all  of  America  is  important  to  him 
Let  me  make  this  ob.servation  In  the 
Eighth  District  of  Florida  watermelons 
now  are  brirnrinr  about  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  a  pound.  Down  in  the 
House    restaurant    today    I    bought    a 
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slice  of  wonderful  watermelon,  and 
I  believe  it  was  Eighth  District  of 
Florida  watermelon.  I  paid  50  cents  a 
slice  for  it.  That  would  mean  $4  for  a 
watermelon  for  which  the  farmer  in  my 
district  is  ^ettina;  20  cents  That  farmer 
has  to  get  labor  to  harvest  his  water- 
melons. That  is  true  in  California  and 
every  other  State  in  this  Union. 

I  say  to  you,  do  not  press  further  on 
the  back  of  the  farmer  these  rules  and 
reerulations  that  make  it  impossible  to 
get  this  labor  Look  at  the  house  where 
the  farmer  lives  as  well  as  you  look  at 
the  house  where  the  farm  laborer  lives 
Many  of  these  little  farmers  live  m  far 
worse  houses  than  the  laborers  who  work 
for  them.  Their  economy  ls  such  that 
they  just  have  t  j  do  it 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  otiier  day  .some  of 
us  helped  the  gentleman  get  an  amend- 
ment adopted,  and  he  very  rightly  got 
an  amendment  m  to  build  his  entomol- 
oey  laboratory  in  Florida 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  That  is  right,  and 
I  am  very  grateful, 

Mr  HAYS     As  a  friend  who  is  usually 
glad  to  help  the  gentleman.  I  want  to 
suggest.  Do  not  push  your  luck  too  far 
Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  that  I  have  enjoyed 
the  entertainment  he  has  furnished  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  hope  I  have  given 
some  factual  evidence,  too,  because  this 
is  a  very  important  bill 

Mr.  BAILEY  When  I  conducted 
some  educational  hearings  in  Florida  in 
the  field  of  migrant  farm  labor  I  found 
out  there  were  quite  a  few  Floridians  in 
that  field.  They  start  coming  north  m 
the  spring  of  the  year,  before  the  school 
session  is  over,  and  they  do  not  get  back 
until  after  school  has  convened  for  2  or 
3  months. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  We  are  trying  to 
correct  this  situation,  and  I  believe  we 
are  making  progress  The  mam  point 
is  do  not  put  on  the  back  of  the  farmers 
of  America  this  additional  burden  which 
I  do  not  believe  they  can  assume.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  proper  to  a,-k  them  to 
assume  it.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  will  be  a 
burden  that  the  farmers  of  America 
just  cannot  .stand. 

The    CHAIRMAN      The    time   of    the 
gentleman  from  Florida  '  Mr  Matthews 
has  expired. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  m  support  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Fogarty]  I 
dislike  to  take  issue  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  who  has  just  spoken,  not 
only  because  he  is  a  very  good  friend  of 
mme  but  because  he  has  reminded  us  of 
his  hazardous  combat  experience.  But 
the  gentleman  has  made  repeated  ref- 
erence in  his  remarks  to  the  necessity  of 
this  program  for  the  small   farmer      I 


would  like  to  approach  the  problem  from 
that  standpoint  It  was  the  welfare  of 
the  family  farmer  that  led  me  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  relieve  some  of  the 
depressing  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  continuation  of  this  program  m  its 
present  form.  There  are  only  about  2 
percent  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
who  use  bracero  labor. 

Last  week  we  had  an  important  agri- 
cultural measure  before  the  Congress 
that  was  designed  to  do  something  about 
depre,s.sed  conditions. 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wyommg.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McGOVERN     I  yield 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wyoming  Do  I 
imder-tand  the  gentleman  to  contend 
that  the  small  family  farmer  does  not 
benefit  from   this   legislation? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  saying  that 
only  2  percent  of  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, big  or  small,  use  bracero  labor.  The 
other  98  percent  do  not  benefit  from  the 
program  at  all.  I  would  like  to  explain 
that  it  is  actually  a  threat  to  the  other 
98  percent  of  our  farmers. 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  know 
that  in  our  State  and  in  other  areas  the 
small  farmers  producing  sugar  beets 
chiefly  on  reclamation  projects  are  the 
ones  who  employ  this  labor.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  their  operation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  amendment  be- 
fore us  does  not  terminate  the  bracero 
program  What  we  are  talking  about  is 
an  amendment  to  protect  the  American 
farmer  and  farmworker  from  foreign 
competition  that  undermines  our  do- 
mestic standards.  The  bracero  program 
has  actually  been  used  in  a  competitive 
manner  to  further  weaken  the  position 
of  those  farmers  who  do  not  use  imported 
foreign  labor. 

For  pxample.  we  have  the  statement 
from  Will. am  L  Batt,  .secretary  of  labor 
and  industry  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania I  want  to  quote  from  the  state- 
ment he  made: 

A-s  ^»^^rf.=iry  of  labor  and  Industry  In 
Penn5v:v;iii;a.  I  am  equally  concerned  with 
the  ciisadviintageo'.is  poeltlon  of  oxir  State's 
farm  employers  as  a  result  of  the  Mexican 
pro(?rani  For  Instance,  last  year.  Pennsyl- 
vania tomato  growers  paid  harvest  hands  a 
minimum  of  77  cents  an  hi>ur  while  their 
grower-competitors  close  t<3  the  Mexican 
border  In  the  Southwest  paid  harvest  hands 
50  cents  an  hour.  Obviously,  this  situation 
13  unfair  to  Pennsylvania  State  fiirmera 
since  both  Pennsylvania  and  Southwest  US. 
farmers  compete  In   the  same  markets 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  braceros 
are  needed  to  do  stoop  labor  that  Amer- 
ican workers  are  unwilling  to  do      But 
the    braceros   are    being    used    in    many 
cases  for   work   that  American   workers 
are  willing   to  do      They  are  not  being 
used  exclusively  for  stoop  labor      They 
are   being   used   to   drive   tractors,   they 
are  being  used  as  vegetable  packers,  they 
are  being  used  a,s  truck  drivers;  they  are 
being  used  to  handle  mechanical  equip- 
ment,   irrigation   equipment       They   are 
also  being  used  a.s  ranch  hands  in  some 
parts  of  the  Southwest  where  on  a  low 
wage  scale  they  are  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  ranchers  and  the  farmers 
of  my   part   of  the  country   who  must 
depend  on  their  own  labor 


Certainly  I  would  be  the  last  Member 
of  the  House  to  advocate  limitations  that 
would  in  any  way  further  weaken 
the  already  depressed  condition  of  the 
American  farmer.  I  think  it  Is  a  tragic 
thing  that  the  Hou.se  .saw  fit  last  week 
to  reject  the  bill  which  would  have  done 
much  to  Increase  the  income  of  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers  of  this 
country.  For  that  reason  it  may  t>e  diffl- 
cult  for  some  of  us  to  support  the  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  which  Is  sched- 
uled for  House  action  tomorrow  It  is 
difficult  for  those  of  us  from  agricultural 
areas  to  vote  for  legislation  that  would 
give  high  school  girls  working  as  clerks 
$1.25  an  hour  when  the  average  return 
to  the  farmers  of  America  last  year  was 
only  71  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Fogarty  1,  which  contains  the  core 
of  my  bill.  H.R.  11211.  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  Mexican  imported  labor 
from  imdercutting  the  American  farmer, 
the  American  worker  and  the  American 
conscience. 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  the  sin- 
cerity and  the  high  purpose  of  tlie  au- 
thor of  this  amendment  and  of  all  who 
support  it,  but  I  cannot  recognize  the 
correctness  of  their  Information 

I  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  any 
Mexican  bracero  Is  working  for  50  cents 
an  hour.  I  know  where  Mexicans  are 
working  for  50  cents  an  hour  and  less, 
but  I  know  of  no  Mexican  under  con- 
tract under  the  bracero  law  who  is  work- 
ing for  50  cents  an  hour. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  B  000  wet- 
backs in  the  United  States  at  tlie  present 
time.  That  is  down  from  about  :J00,000 
before  we  passed  this  bracero  law.  There 
may  not  be  a  wetback  working  in  the 
United  States  who  makes  50  cents  an 
hour  today,  and  certainly  there  was  not 
one  before  we  passed  this  bracero  law. 
As  I  say.  a  few  years  ago  there  were 
probably  200.000  wetbacks  in  the  United 
States.  Tliey  are  the  people  who  are 
here  illegally.  They  are  the  people  who 
crossed  the  river  or  the  border  force  un- 
der cover  of  darkness.  They  are  the  peo- 
ple who  are  here  in  violation  of  the  law. 
They  are  the  people  who  sleep  on  the 
canal  ditches.  They  cannot  appeal  ei- 
ther to  the  Mexican  consul  or  to  the 
American  authorities  because  tiiey  would 
be  sent  back. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAGE.  I  cannot  yield  at  the 
moment  but  I  will  try  to  yield  before  I 
get  through. 

It  is  my  belief  that  many  Members 
of  this  House  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
wetbacks  in  their  consideration  of  this 
bill,  and  not  in  terms  of  braceros  The 
operation  of  this  law  has  just  about 
cured  the  wetback  evil.  We  set  out  to  do 
It  and  we  have  just  about  done  it.  The 
wetbacks  have  been  cut  down  from  prob- 
ably 200.000,  or  a  quartt-r  of  a  million, 
down  to  an  estimate  of  8,000  last  year 
We  are  making  excellent  progress, 

Mr,  BAILEY,     Mr   Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  pouu.-* 
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Mr.  POAGE.  I  cannot  yield  just  now, 
I  want  to  make  my  point.  The  gentle- 
man has  interrupted  everybody  who  has 
spwken  and  has  not  asked  any  time  of  his 
own.  I  am  going  to  make  my  point,  and 
will  then  try  to  yield. 

The  wetback  evil  was  cut  down  by  this 
bracero  bill.  We  are  not  proud  of  the 
wetback  condition,  nobody  was,  and  I 
know  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island 
would  not  intentionally  do  anything  to 
throw  us  back  to  that  system.  The 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Islaxid  and  others 
who  seek  to  modify  this  law  live  a  long 
way  away  from  these  conditions. 

It  is  obvious  they  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  Mexican  worker  prob- 
lem. They  get  what  Is  happening  by 
reading  a  bunch  of  newspapers  about 
wetbacks.  Tliese  braceros  are  not  wet- 
backs. These  braceros  have  a  contract 
which  is  enforcible  in  the  United 
States.  The  braceros  have  the  power  of 
our  Government  and  of  the  Mexican 
Government  behind  them.  They  are  not 
homeless,  lost  people.  These  braceros 
are  well  cared  for.  They  are  people  who 
can  enforce  their  rights.  They  do  not 
bring  their  wives  and  children  Into  the 
Umted  States.  They  are  all  adult  male 
workers  who  must  pass  very  stringent 
physical  examinations. 

These  braceros  are  doing  all  right,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  sobbing  about  the 
bracero.  He  Ls  making  more  money  in 
a  few  months  here  than  he  could  make 
at  home  in  a  year.  If  you  rep)eal  this 
or  if  you  make  it  ineffective,  two  things 
are   going   to  happen. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  going  to  be 
a  stream  of  wetbacks  to  fill  all  of  the 
area  close  to  the  border.  They  may  not 
get  to  Arkansas,  they  may  not  get  to 
northern  California,  but  they  wUl  fill  all 
of  southern  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  most  of  Texas  Those  will 
be  wetbacks.  They  will  indeed  destroy 
the  wage  structm-e  of  all  agricultural 
works. 

Then  there  will  be  such  an  influx  of 
Mexican  immigration  as  this  country 
has  never  known. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  present  law 
allows  Mexicans  to  migrate  to  the  United 
States  without  limitation?  There  Is 
no  quota  on  the  Mexicans,  All  Mexi- 
cans who  c-an  meet  our  health  and  edu- 
cation standards  can  come  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  and  they 
will  come.  They  will  bring  their  fami- 
lies Instead  of  leaving  their  fanulies  in 
Mexico  where  they  can  live  on  a  few 
pesos  a  day.  They  will  bring  their  fam- 
ilies Into  the  United  States  and  they  will 
come  as  American  citizens  and  we  will 
have  to  support  the  whole  group  of  them. 
We  will  have  them  on  a  12-month  basis 
rather  than  on  a  60-day  basis.  What 
will  that  do  for  our  present  American 
citizens  who  do  agricultural  work^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   from  Texas  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PoAGE '  he  was  allowed  to 
proceed,  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr  Chainnan,  is  that 
what  you  want  to  do'^'  I  do  not  think 
it  Is  what  you  want  to  do,  I  do  not 
think  anybodv  wants  to  do  it. 


There  Is  one  other  phase  of  this  prob- 
lem I  want  to  mention,  and  I  will  then 
try  to  answer  some  questions. 

I  want  to  make  one  point,  and  the 
point  was  mentioned  here  a  while  ago. 
You  are  asking  an  impoverished  indus- 
try to  stand  the  cost  of  additional  ex- 
pense. Unfortunately  but  possibly  un- 
derstandable, it  is  largely  the  very 
Members  who  have  never  voted  to  in- 
crease the  earnings  of  our  farmers  who 
are  now  saying  that  they  want  by  law 
to  Increase  the  burden  and  expense  of 
our  farmers.  I  do  not  say  that  Is  true 
entirely,  but  very  largely.  The  very 
people  who  refuse  to  give  the  farmer  a 
fair  return  now  say  that  that  farmer 
must  take  out  of  his  poverty  and  pay 
a  wage  he  cannot  afford  to  pay. 
Throughout  our  whole  history  an  in- 
crease in  farm  prices  has  always  re- 
sulted in  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
wages  of  farmworkers. 

Under  this  amendment  If  one  individ- 
ual in  the  community  went  to  Chicago. 
advertised  and  ran  a  special  plane  down 
to  Lubbock,  Tex.,  to  carry  people  down 
there,  then  every  Individual  farmer  In 
the  plains  country  of  Texas  would  have 
to  run  a  sp>eclal  plane  down  there  before 
he  could  hire  any  braceros.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  provides.  It  provides 
that  no  farmer  can  employ  Mexican 
labor  unless  he  carries  on  the  same  type 
of  recrultmt  nt  which  any  farmer  In  that 
area  carried  on  to  get  domestic  labor. 
The  big  farms  can  carry  on  those  adver- 
tising campaigns,  but  there  Is  not  a 
small  farmer  In  the  United  States  who 
can  do  It.  and  you  know  it  I  am  sure 
that  this  amendment  was  not  so  meant. 
but  It  clearly  discriminates  agamst  small 
farmers. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  do  not  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  impugn  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota.  The 
quotation  from  the  labor  commissioner 
of  Pennsylvania  was  taken  from  t-esti- 
mony  before  my  committee  on  the  mi- 
grant labor  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  have  not  discussed  the 
statement  of  anybody  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  What  the  gentleman 
said  was  correct. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  have  not  discussed  a 
statement  by  anybody  m  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
should  make  one  particular  pomt  clear 
when  he  is  comparing  the  bracero  pro- 
gram with  the  wetbacks  that  come  in. 
Under  this  Mexican  contract  labor  pro- 
gram, these  Mexicans  are  admitted  onlj' 
after  a  most  careful  screening  and  ex- 
amination for  sanitation  and  health.  If 
you  have  a  lot  of  wetbacks  coming  in 
with  no  restrictions,  with  no  examma- 
tlons.  nothing  like  that,  you  can  well 
imagine  that  we  could  veiT  easily  have 
some  very  serious  epidemics  with  them 
coming  In  without  any  screening  at  all 


Mr.  POAGE.  We  certainly  could.  The 
program  has  been  working  so  well  that 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  tragedy  to  destroy 
the  program  that  has  done  so  well. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
PoAGE]  has  spoken  very  wisely  concern- 
ing this  amendment.  I  think  his  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  involved  was  actual- 
ly brilliant  and  should  be  Impressive  on 
the  Members  of  this  House 

There  is  a  surprising  degree  of  mis- 
understanding about  this  program  for 
using  Mexican  nationals  to  work  on  our 
farms  where  domestic  labor  is  not  avail- 
able. Knowing  that  this  program  has 
been  reviewed  and  renewed  year  after 
year,  you  wotild  assume  that  somebody 
on  the  floor  knew  a  little  something  about 
it.  The  bill  we  have  here  today  Is  only 
about  three  lines  in  length.  It  simply 
extends  the  act  now  in  operation.  I 
have  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Fogarty],  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI.  who  are 
sponsoring  the  amendment  pror>osing  a 
gradual  termination  of  this  Mexican  la- 
bor program. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 
(Mr.  McGovERN]  Is  a  highly  respected 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  He  is  one  of  the  most  able, 
active,  and  effective  friends  the  farmers 
of  America  have  in  the  Congress.  More- 
over, he  Is  a  conscientious  and  diligent 
worker  In  behalf  of  all  working  people, 
whether  on  our  farms  or  in  our  factories. 
He  has  espoused  and  urged  the  action 
that  now  is  proposed  in  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 
He  presented  the  proposition  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  ap- 
plaud him  for  urging  and  fighting  for 
what  he  believes  to  be  right. 

However,  our  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, after  long  hearings  and  thorough 
study,  concluded  that  the  continued  use 
of  Mexican  labor  on  our  farms  is  es- 
.sential  to  the  production  and  harvesting 
of  many  of  our  crops  which  are  essential 
to  the  well-being — the  diet  and  health — 
of  all  our  citizens.  Our  committee  was 
convinced  that,  by  proper  administration 
of  the  program  by  the  Department  cf 
Labor,  our  farmers  and  consumers  both 
would  be  benefited,  and  there  would  be 
no  adverse  effects  as  to  the  emploTnent 
wages,  and  working  conditions  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  wish  to  join  the  fa.'ni 
labor  force  I  regret  deeply  that  I  find 
myself  today  m  disagreement  with  my 
esteemed  friend  from  South  Dakota 
whom  I  admire  so  greatly 

Now  let  me  get  down  to  the  proposi- 
tion in  the  Fogarty  amendment.  I  think 
what  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
is  afraid  of  is  that  some  of  these  so- 
called  Mexican  braceros  are  going  to 
take  away  some  American  jobs.  Now. 
that  is  not  it.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
administers  this  program,  and  he  must 
solemnly  certify  that  there  is  no  local 
worker  available  for  a  job  before  it  may 
be  offered  to  a  Mexican  national. 

Now,  if  anyone  wants  to  impugn  any- 
body s  motives  in  the  operation  of  this 
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program,  then  impugn  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  motives.  You  cannot  hire  a  man 
from  Mexico  unless  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor says  so.  Now,  how  is  he  going  to  take 
away  a  Job  in  West  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  up  in  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  FOG  ARTY.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  COOLKy  I  know  you  did  not  say 
that,  but  I  know  your  friendship  for  or- 
ganized labor  in  America,  and  I  know 
that  you  must  have  some  regard  for  or- 
ganized labor.  If  I  thought  this  bill  was 
gomg  to  displace  sui  American  worker, 
I  would  vote  against  It.  But,  I  am  saying 
to  you  that  It  will  not  displace  an  Aiiier- 
ican  worker  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
a  man  of  honor  and  integrity. 

Mr.  POGARTY  I  never  complamed 
about  that. 

Mr.  CXXJLEY.  What  is  your  com- 
plaint? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  My  complaint  is  that 
the  continuation  of  such  a  program  is 
making  third-class  citizens  out  of  do- 
mestic farmworkers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  CXX)LEY.  That  is  just  a  lot  of 
bunk  and  you  know  it.  We  are  not  mak- 
ing third-class  citizens  out  of  the  domes- 
tic farmworkers.  These  a.'-e  Mexican 
nationals. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  I  a.Ti  talking  about 
the  domestic  farmworker. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  work  under  con- 
ditions that  are  better  than  the  condi- 
tions under  which  our  own  workers  work. 
and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  FOG  ARTY.  That  is  just  what  I 
have  been  complaining  about 

Mr.  COOLEY  Ail  right  We  first 
guarantee  that  they  must  come  up  to 
certain  health  standards:  we  guarantee 
them  subsistence,  a  certain  duration  of 
work,  medical  care,  even  burial  e.xpen.ses. 
Mr.  FOG  ARTY  But  you  wui  nt  t  do 
that  for  the  American  worker 

Mr.  COOLEY  Certainly  not.  'Hien 
you  would  be  going  far  afield. 
Mr.  FOG -ARTY.  WhV 
Mr.  COOLEY.  You  would  have  peo- 
ple running  all  over  the  counti-y  because 
they  would  want  to  come  m  under  a 
program  that  they  would  not  lit  into  at 
all. 

If  you  are  talking  about  improving  the 
conditions  for  our  own  American  farm 
people,  then  I  say  to  this  House  Join 
with  those  of  u.s  represfntm::?  rural  areas 
to  develop  public  policies  which  wilj  en- 
able farmers  to  command  decent  prices 
for  what  they  deliver  into  the  market- 
places, so  that  they  will  have  money  to 
pay  better  wages  and  then  to  earn  a 
rea.9onable  profit  for  tiiem  fives. 

I  emphasize  to  the  House  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  A^riculrure, 
the  hourly  pay  of  farm  workers  ;n  195i^ — 
for  owner-operators  and  labor  com- 
bined— was  only  71.5  cents  an  hour. 
while  the  average  wage  of  workeis  in 
factories  was  $2.22  an  hour.  Farm  op- 
erators actually  paid  their  workers  more 
than  they  showed  m  hourly  wages  for 
themselves. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  we  soon  again  may 
have  m  Washington  a  climate  more  sym- 
pathetic to  the  problems  of  our  farmers, 
and  that  we  may  then  re.store  to  ti.em 
the  opportumties  for  sharing  equitablv 
with  all  other  American-s  m  the  rewards 
of  our  free  enterpn.se  system. 


Now,  apeciflcally,  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  before  us,  I  submit  to  you 
this  analysis: 

One  provision  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment— subsection  'O  on  page  2,  hnes 
11  to  15  of  the  McGovem  bill  HR 
11211 — is  so  drastic  and  far  reaching 
in  its  effect  that  it,  alone,  is  sufficient 
reason  for  defeating  this  amendment 
No  legislative  provision  as  important 
and  complicated  as  this  amendment  is 
should  be  adapted  without  the  most  ex- 
haustive consideration  by  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  House  by  the 
executive  agency  involved,  and  by  the 
irxlustry  which  will  be  affected  thereby 

The  provision  I  refer  to  could  put  out 
of  business  every  small  fruit  and  vece- 
table  grower  in  the  United  SUtes  who 
depend.-,  upon  Mexican  or  otlier  migrant 
labor   to  harvest   his  cDps 

The  provision  reads: 

Such  workers  shall  b^  suppll«3  *  •  • 
only  If  the  Secrfaxy  certifies  tiiat  •  •  • 
(C)  rea««)nable  efforts  have  boen  made  U' 
attract  dome.stic  worfcers  for  svich  employ- 
ment Including  independent  and  direct  re- 
cnjltment  by  the  employer  request: lig  ior- 
elga  workers,  at  terms  aiid  condiUon  erf 
employment  comparable  to  thoee  fTered  to 
forel^  workers 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  tlie  import 
of  the  President's  con.sultants — ^nd  this 
amendment  is  stated  to  be  a  legi.slative 
expres.-»ion  of  tiie  recommendations  of 
those  consultants — this  provision  means 
that  if  one  employer  in  an  area  is  suc- 
cessful ui  recrurang  .seasonal  workers  by 
indt-pendent,  and  du-t-ct  recruitment" 
no  otiiL-r  farmers  m  tiie  area  will  be  per- 
mitted to  employ  Mexican  workers  un- 
less they.  too.  undertake  this  same  kind 
of  'independent  and  direct  recruitment." 

This  means  that  if  a  big  corporate 
farming  enterprise  advertises  m  the 
newspaper  m  Detroit  or  West  Virgmia 
and  is  able  to  meet  its  labor  require- 
ments by  an  extensive  and  expensive  ad- 
vertising and  recruiting  campaign,  and 
perhaps  by  bringing  the  workers  to  Cali- 
fornia or  Texas  m  a  chartered  airplane. 
no  other  farmer  in  the  area  will  be  eli- 
gible to  have  any  Mexican  workers  re- 
ferred to  him  unless  he  has  undertaken 
the  same  kind  of  recruitment  program. 

Obviously,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
the  small  farmer  to  imdertake  this  kind 
of  labor  recruitment. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
have  expressed  their  interest  in  the  small 
fanner  and  yet  this  one  sub.section  in  the 
proposed  amendment  would  do  more  to 
put  sm.all  fruit  and  vegetablp  farmers 
out  of  business  than  any  lf>trislation 
which  has  ever  been  enacted  by  this 
Congress. 

The  interpretation  I  have  placed  on 
this  is  by  no  m^-ans  fanciful.  Tlie  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  already  tried  to 
put  into  effect  regulations  involving  this 
same  principle  and  impo-sin^  on  fa.'-mers 
reqmrements  for  recruitment  compar- 
able to  those  I  have  just  described  The 
Labor  Department  has  not  bt-en  able  to 
put  these  regulations  mto  effect  because 
there  is  no  legal  justification  in  the 
present  law  for  them  It  seems  quite 
clear  that  if  this  Congress  were  to  give 
the  Department  of  Labor  the  legislation 
which  IS  now  here  proposed,  it  '.vju^i  be 


construed  and  mterpreted  In  regulations 
in  exactly  the  manner  I  have  described. 
I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia !  Mr  BailiyI  if  you  have  any  coal 
mmers  in  West  Virginia  you  want  to  put 
to  work  m  the  agricultural  fields  of 
America,  the  jobs  are  there  waiting  for 
them      But   they  will  not   take  them. 

Mr  BAn.EY  If  we  attempted  to  give 
tho,«;e  favors  to  our  own  farm  laborers 
that  you  are  giving  to  these  Mexicans, 
then  you  would  call  it  sociahsm 

Mr    COOLEY      But  you  could  not  get 
two  of  your   {)eople   to  go  out  to  Cali- 
fornia or  Arizona  and   take  these  jobs. 
Mr     HOPT?^.\N   of   Michigan      Or   to 
Michigan 

Mr  CrX)LEY  Or  to  Michigan,  or  to 
Minnt's^ua.  or  to  any  of  32  other  States 
of  the  Union 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Cooley;   has  f*xpirpd 

Mr  CiXyi.KY  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  cun.sent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  serious.  It  is  needed  in  30 -odd  States 
of  the  Union.  There  is  not  a  single 
Mexican  who  comes  to  my  State  or  to 
my  district.  I  have  no  personal  interest 
in  this.  I  have  only  a  general  interest. 
But  a  man  told  me  here  today  that  in 
Georgia,  for  instance,  in  thr»-e  counties 
in  his  district,  if  they  did  not  have  Qiis 
Mexican  labor  come  in.  they  could  not 
pick  the  cotton.  And  they  do  not  pay 
any  50  cents  an  hour.  They  are  paid 
by  the  hundred  pounds  they  pick — $3  a 
hundred.  And  some  of  them  pick  as 
much  as  400  and  500  pounds  a  day,  they 
teU  me.  They  are  not  underpaid  If 
they  were  underpaid,  that,  a::ain.  would 
be  the  fault  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  And 
when  they  pick  cherries,  they  pay  Uiem 
by  the  pound  or  by  the  carton. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  these  people  from 
Mexico  were  underpaid,  they  would  not 
come  here  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  appnjve  a  contract  to 
brinj?  in  slave  labor  to  work  ui  the  agri- 
cultural fields  of  our  country 

Mr.  POGARTY  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COOLEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  POGARTY  I  havo  never  made 
that  complaint.  I  said,  and  I  say  it 
again,  that  when  you  vote  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  law.  you  are  voting  to  keep 
down  the  American  citizen  who  is  trying 
to  make  a  living  on  the  farm  as  a  farm 
worker.  You  are  voting  to  keep  him 
down  .so  he  cannot  get  up.  You  want  to 
kick  him  while  he  is  down;  that  is  what 
you  w  ant  to  do. 

Mr  COOLEY  You  are  accusing  the 
Secretar>'  of  Labor 

Mr.  POGARTY,     No;   I  am  not. 

Mr.  COOLEY  If  he  performs  his 
duty  as  we  intend  him  to  perform  it.  you 
cannot  have  any  second-cla.ss  or  third- 
class  citizens;  you  cannot  have  any 
starvation  wages. 
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Mr  POGARTY,  We  do  not  have  a 
minimum  wage  for  the  faimworkers  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    COOLEY      I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDER.SEN  of  Minnesota.  Just 
last  week  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  voted  to  hold  down  the  farmers 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  has  voted  against 
the  farmers  every  time  he  has  had  a 
chance  to  vote 

Mr  POGARTY  I  voted  for  the 
farmers  until  I  .saw  the  light  When  I 
realized  what  your  committee  was  doiiig, 
loading  down  our  people  with  all  these 
programs  that  have  cost  the  people  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  taxes,  that  is  when  I 
changed 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
\G  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  BECKER  Mr  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
UttI, 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  asked  for 
this  time  in  order  to  answer  two  rather 
important  questions  posed  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  Question  No.  1: 
Can  you  cite  any  instance  where  the 
Mexican  national  has  been  helF>ed? 
And  secondly.  Can  you  cite  any  instance 
where  domestic  labor  has  been  helped 
by  the  program? 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
could  not  answer  those  questions,  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  the  facts. 

Mr.  PXXiARTY.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UTT.     I  yield. 

Mr  FOGARTY.  I  did  take  some  time 
to  go  out  and  have  a  look  at  some  of  the 
shacks  that  they  have  in  California 
which  hou.se  .some  of  the.se  domestic 
workers  I  went  down  through  south- 
em  California  and  watched  Mexican 
nationals  being  treated  like  cattle  while 
they  were  being  selected  for  employ- 
ment. I  remember  years  ago  gomg  to 
cattle  auctions  when  the  auctioneer  had 
a  cane  and  he  would  jab  the  cow  and 
move  her  around  to  see  how  lively  she 
was.  The  selection  of  these  Mexican 
nationals  reminded  me  of  the  auction- 
eer,    I  saw  that  with  my  own  eyes. 

Mr.  UTT.  I  want  to  answer  the  two 
que.stions  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  did  not  answer.  No  1,  What 
good  does  it  do  the  Mexican  national? 
I  spend  a  good  deal  of  my  time  in  Mex- 
ico. I  have  watched  braceros  come 
back  with  enough  money  to  buy  them- 
selves a  few  acres  and  go  into  business 
for  themselves.  It  has  been  the  best 
break  they  have  ever  had.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Mexico  they  have 
not  had  to  imix>rt  corn  or  import  beans, 
two  of  their  basic  products,  because 
these  braceros  have  come  back  with 
American  ideas  of  farming  and  they 
have  at  last  produced  enough  food  and 
fiber  in  Mexico  to  eliminate  the  short- 


age there  was  in  Mexico  prior  to  that 
time.  It  is  a  program  that  as  far  as 
Mexico  is  concerned  has  worked  out 
very,  very  well. 

The  second  question  is.  Where  has  it 
helped  American  domiestic  labor''  This 
is  important.  I  can  cite  many  instances 
There  is  one  instance  m  my  district 
where  an  employer  employs  20  domestic 
laborers  the  year  round  He  employs  40 
braceros  under  the  Mexican  program  in 
order  to  do  his  planting  and  harvesting 
If  that  supplemental  labor  is  taken 
away,  he  will  have  to  let  the  20  domes- 
tic laborers  go  whom  he  hues  the  year 
round,  and  reconvert  his  farm  from 
beans  and  other  special  crop>s  to  diT 
lima  beans;  he  will  have  one  man.  one 
tractor,  one  harvester,  one  thrasher,  and 
that  will  be  the  extent  of  his  operation 
because  he  cannot  support  the  domestic 
labor  he  hires  without  the  supplemental 
labor  from  Mexico. 

Mr  FOGARTY  I  agree  on  the  good 
it  has  done  in  Mexico,  but  one  of  the 
complaints  we  were  given  in  southern 
California  by  the  growers  w  as  that  there 
was  too  much  of  that,  and  pretty  soon 
they  will  be  coming  iry  here  and  asking 
you  p>eople  to  support 'Some  kind  of  tariff 
bill  to  support  the  importation  of  some 
of  these  crops  that  are  being  grown  right 
across  the  border. 

Mr.  UTT,  That  might  very  well  be, 
but  the  economy  of  Mexico  is  helped  by 
the  program. 

I  think  you  found  probably  what  you 
were  looking  for  in  certain  places,  but 
if  you  had  been  at  one  of  tlie  places  in 
my  district  you  could  have  gone  in  with 
your  family  and  had  one  of  the  best 
meals  you  ever  ate  in  a  good  hou.se  I 
know  where  you  traveled,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  you  found  what  you  were 
looking  for,  but  in  my  district  wr  have 
the  best  housing,  the  best  lood.  and  the 
best  progiam  for  the  braceros  that  I  ever 
saw  in  the  United  States 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  see  if  we  cannot  acree  on  a  limi- 
tation of  time  on  this  amendment 

Mr.  HOFPM.«iN  of  Michigan  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  we  quit  Ft  iday? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  vote  for  it,  but 
the  gentleman  will  have  to  ask  the  lead- 
ership about  that 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  was 
considering  you  as  a  leader 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  1  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  GUBSER  Tliis  is  only  on  the 
pending  amendment?  The  bill  would  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  t^entleman  is 
correct 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  1  Mr   Hagen  . . 

Mr  HAGEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  clarify  two  points  Apparently 
some   people   are   under   the   impression 


that  all  of  this  laacOUge  in  the  amend- 
ment is  new  to  the  iH'Msero  law  Actual- 
ly, most  of  it  is  sim.ply  a  restatement 
without  changing  substance  m  what  is  in 
the  law  now.  For  example,  under  the 
current  law  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  to 
determine  the  need  for  this  labor  He 
has  to  determine  that  this  employment 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  waizes  and 
working  conditions  of  donif^.'^tic  workers. 
There  are  a  few  additions  which  are 
poorly  drafted  and  for  that  reason  should 
be  rejected  They  increa.sc  the  respon- 
.'-ibility  of  the  Secretary,  and  have  not 
been  adequately  considered,  either  by 
the  employers  or  by  those  who  speak  for 
the  employees.  In  that  connection  1 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  r>osition  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr  Mitchell.  He 
sent  a  representative  before  our  com- 
mittee and  he  testified  with  respect  to 
these  amendments  before  you  which  are 
adopted  from  the  report  of  the  con- 
sultant's committee  appointed  by  him 
to  survey  the  whole  program,  and  he 
said,  "Responsible  and  informed  quarters 
have  rai.sed  que-tions  about  these  amend- 
ments Because  of  the  time  which  will 
be  necessary  to  carefully  explore  these 
questions,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  submit 
a  pioix)sal  fo:  action  m  this  session  of 
Congress" 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Poc.fRTY,  unless 
Mr  Mitchell's  position  has  changed,  he 
IS  neither  for  nor  against  these  amend- 
ments at  this  time,  but  he  asks  us  instead 
to  reserve  judgment  on  them  until  such 
time  as  they  can  be  carefully  explored 
and  analyzed  by  the  agency  which  would 
have  to  administer  them  and  the  Con- 
gre.ss  which  will  either  approve,  reject, 
or  change  them  on  the  basis  of  a  more 
informed  opinion 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California     Mr    Gubsef  ] 

Mr  GUBSER  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  time  allotted 
to  me  be  allotted  to  the  gentleman  from 
California     Mr.  Moss'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
Mahon  I. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman  I  regret 
to  find  myself  m  opposition  to  one  of  the 
finest  and  ablest  Members  of  the  Hou.se. 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island   (Mr. 

FOGARTY ) 

I  represent  a  farm  district  Like  him 
1  was  born  on  a  farm,  and  I  live  very 
close  to  the  problems  of  agriculture  I 
know  about  farmine  and  I  know  about 
braceros.  because  many  of  them  are  in 
my  district. 

I  have  observed  m  recent  years  a  gen- 
eral impro\ement  in  the  status  of  farm 
labor.  For  years  the  conditiorLs  under 
which  .some  segments  of  farm  labor 
has  worked  and  lived  have  been 
substandard.  The  braoero  law  has  re- 
sulted in  an  overall  improvement  of  the 
living  standards  of  farm  labor  The 
bracero  program  has  tended  t-o  help  not 
hurt  domestic  labor,  particularly  migrant 
labor,  becavi&e  it  has  tended  to  -Ai><f  ■)";' 
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prevailing  wage,  and  improve  living  con- 
ditions. These  braceros  have  done  re- 
markably well  and  usually  get  quite  good 


m 


pay. 

The  domestic  laborer  is  demanding 
and  getting  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
and  he  is  now  enjoying  a  higher  standard 
of  living  in  my  congressional  district 
than  he  otherwise  would  for  years  to 
come  as  a  result  of  the  bracero  program. 
They  have  to  provide  good  living  con- 
ditions. I  hop>e  you  will  continue  this 
program  in  its  present  form  under  this 
bill 

I  want  to  point  out  that  I  share  the 
views  expressed  here  today  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  Mr  Gathings  ;  He 
has  made  an  excellent  presentation 
Actually  the  Secretary  has  no  authority 
to  control  wages  and  housing  for  domes- 
tic workers.  He  has  far  overstepped  his 
legal  authority. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Gathings  bill 
substituted  for  the  pending  measure  but 
in  view  of  the  general  atmosphere  m  the 
House  of  Representatives  today.  I  real- 
ize that  this  IS  probably  impossible. 
Moreover,  the  Gathint^s  bill  represents  a 
restatement  of  existing  law  insofar  as 
the  authority  of  the  Secretar\  of  Labor 
Is  concerned. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  ti-ust  the 
House  will  defeat  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  and  pass 
the  2-year  extension  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [  Mr. 
Dekton ] 

Mr.  DENTON.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of   the   amendments    to   the 
extension  of  PubUc  Law  78   offered   by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island.     He 
is  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  which  deals 
with  the  appropriation  for  this  program. 
Nine  years  ago.  during  the  Korean  n-ar. 
when  there  was  a  shortage  of  labor  and 
a    need    for    additional    manpower    to 
produce  food,  Congress  enacted  this  law 
to  bring  Mexican  workers — braceros — to 
work   on   U  S     farms.     Durin?   the  first 
year  of  the  program,   192,000  Mexicans 
were   brought   into     this    country-.     Al- 
though there  are  4  million  p*>ople  unem- 
ployed today,  the  program  is  still  in  force 
and  instead  of    192.000    Mexicans,    ap- 
proximately   450.000    were   brought   mto 
the    United    States    Ia.=t    year 
i  There   has   been   considerable   di.scus- 
slon    in   our    subcommittee    about     the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program.     In  order 
to  find  out  more  about  it.  this  year  we 
traveled  throu-h  the  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  Mexicans  or  braceros  are 
employed.     They  work  on  huge,  corpor- 
ate-sized  farms   containmg    acres    and 
acres  of  crops— not  like  the  family  farms 
we  have  in  Indiana.     We  visited  the  re- 
ception   centers,    examined     the    places 
where  the  braceros  lived,  and  talked  with 
labor  oflQcials.  the  farmers  who  employed 
the    workers,     and    with     the     braceros 
themselves.     As   a   result   of   our  study 
mission,    the    following   conclusions   are 
inescapable. 

First,  this  program  has  a  depressiv.^ 
enect  on  American  labor.  In  areas 
where  Mexicans  are  employed,  there  is 
considerable  unemployment  among  do- 


mestic workers  and  their  wages  are  lower 
in  areas  where  there  is  widespread  em- 
ployment of  Mexicans. 

Second,  this  program  is  unfair  to  the 
majority  of  farmers  in  our  country'. 
Only  about  2  percent  of  American  farms 
use  Mexican  labor,  but  It  costs  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  about  $2.5  million  a 
year  to  enforce  this  program.  Thus,  the 
farmers  using  Mexican  labor  receive  the 
benefits  of  cheap  labor  and  that  gives 
them  an  unfair  advantaye  in  tlieir  com- 
petition with  family  farms,  which  em- 
ploy domestic  workers. 

In  this  connection,  many  Members  of 
Conpress  and  others  appeared  btfure  our 
subc<;nimittee  to  protest  the  fact  that  the 
SecretaiT  of  I..abor  had  issued  an  order 
which  empowered  himself  to  protect  do- 
mestic labor  employed  through  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  under  authority  of 
the  WaRner-Pey.ser  Act.  It  al-so  muht 
■>■  w-W  '')  point  out  that  under  the  treaty 
with  Mexico  and  according  to  Public 
Law  78.  Mexicans  are  not  supposed  to  be 
employed  except  in  cases  where  there  is 
no  domestic  labor  available. 

In  order  to  sliow  that  domestic  labor 
is  not  available,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  It  was  not  available  under  the  same 
conditions  as  Mexican  workers  and  that 
would  make  it  inevitable  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  should  issue  regulations 
giving  authority  to  the  Department  to 
protect  domestic  labor  in  the  siime  way 
as  Mexican  labor. 

We  were  told  that  Mexicans  are  being 
used  only  as  stoop  labor  in  certam  sea- 
sons of  the  year  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  domestic  labor  to  do  that  work 
However,  by  talking  with  the  parties 
involved,  we  found  that  there  are  no 
studies  or  surveys  that  show  how  much 
of  that  work  could  be  done  by  domestic 
labor  or  machines,  or  how  much  ciumestic 
labor  IS  available  for  that  pur^xise  A 
great  deal  of  that  work  could  be  done  by 
machines.  In  many  cases  Mexican  labor 
IS  used  for  work  that  is  classified  as  other 
than  stoop  labor 

Almost  every  religious  organization  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  AFL-CIO.  the 
United     Mine     Workers,     tlie     Railway 
Brotherhoods,  and   numerous  other  or- 
ganizations are  opposed  to  this  program. 
Because  of  the  many  complaints  about 
tins  program,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ap- 
pointed a  distinguished  is'roup  of  private 
consultants  to  study  the  program.    They 
told  him  that  the  Mexican  progretm  was 
aflecting    U.S     farmworkers    adversely, 
and  that  it  should  be  extended  only  if  it 
were  to  be  modified  substantially.     They 
have    recommended    that   a   number   of 
changes  be  made  if  the  program  is  to  be 
extended 

I  see  no  need  for  continuing  thLs  pro- 
gram. It  has  a  year  to  run  and  If  it  is 
to  be  extended,  it  is  better  that  Con- 
gress consider  this  matter  calmlv  next 
.session  when  it  is  not  pushed  by  the  rush 
for  adjournment. 

However,  if  it  is  necessary  to  continue 
the  program.  I  certainly  feel  that  Con- 
gress should  adopt  the  amendments  of 
the  gentleman  f.-fjm  Rhode  Island. 
These  amendments  are  the  same  ones 
which  the  consultants  recommend  a.s 
necessary  to  protect  domestic  labor  and 
to  insure  that  Mexican  labor  Is  used  only 


in  cases  where  Aniencan  labor  is  not 
available.  If  these  amendments  are 
adopted  I  inter;d  to  ."^Mpport  the  pro- 
gram Otherwise.  I  shall  vote  against  it. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes    U\>'    . '  litleman     from     California 

[  Mr    COHELA.N 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  McGovern  amendment 
and  I  should  like  at  this  juncture  to  take 
tills  opportunity  to  urge  members  of  the 
Committee  to  read  the  letter  by  Prof. 
Varden  Puller,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  Is  Inserted  in  the  hearing 
record  patre  293  I  shall  quote  a  para- 
graph or  two  if  time  allows 

All  of  this  legislation  has  direct  l)ear- 
ing  on  the  problem  of  mittrant  farm  labor 
and  the  incredible  and  disRustiug  condi- 
Uons  which  exist  today  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  talking  about  tlie  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  of  migrant  farm 
labor  families — no  one  knows  if  they 
number  400,000  or  a  half  million  or 
mure — who  work  in  the  fields  as  young  as 
7  and  8  years,  who  live  in  coops  and 
trucks  and  know  no  homes  who  live  in 
filth  and  disease,  who  attend  .school  onlv 
occasionally,  if  at  all 

I  am  talking  about  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  adult  American  citizens  who 
in  1957  worked  an  average  of  only  125 
days  per  year,  with  only  a  few  additional 
days  of  work  off  the  farm,  and  whose 
average  real  wa^e  ;>er  day  was  $4  91  and 
whose  average  total  annual  income  was 
$738  for  farm  work. 

These  figures  are  all  cited  Ln  the  hear- 
ing, and  I  would  urge  all  of  you  to  read 
them.  I^t  me  quote  from  Professor 
Puller's  testimony. 

2  According  to  the  Btatlatlca  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  th«  hired  farm- 
work  force  has  not  decllnfd  In  proportion  to 
declining  farm  labor  needs  and  Bveragp  farm 
employment  per  worker  has  fallen  Hence, 
as  the  Importation  volume  has  built  up 
wastefulness  In  utilization  has  grown  ever 
worse 

3.  Our  faUure  to  utilize  domestic  labor 
effectively  means  a  loss  to  the  individuals 
concerned  and  to  the  national  economy 
which  can  be  conserratlvely  estimated  at  nut 
less  than  a  billion  dollars  per  year  This  is 
a  substantial  ram  and  Is  especially  signifi- 
cant to  people  whose  opportunities  are  .so 
limited  that  they  spend  more  time  looking 
and  waiting  for  work  than  working  ai.d  are 
seldom  able  to  earn  as  much  as  $1  000  per 
year 

By  a  series  of  sututory  exclusions,  farm- 
workers are  made  the  most  defenselea*  major 
orcxipBtlonal  category  in  America  The 
farmworker's  Inherent  American  right  of 
self-dependence  and  self-determination  is 
further  Infringed  upon  when  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  National  0.jvemment  are 
Invoked  to  aggravate  his  defenseleae  position 
by  flooding  hla  labor  market  and  dlacrlmlna- 
torlly  subjecting  him  to  compeutlou  tbai  the 
more  powerful  and  better  situated  occupa- 
tional categories  of  the  American  labor  force 
do  not  hare  to  confront 

As  long  aa  alien  contract  Importation 
offers  a  temporary  solution  of  farm-labor- 
supplv  pn.blems  It  Is  unrpallstlc  to  expert 
that  any  progrefis  will  be  made  upon  basic 
and  fundamental  solutions.  Consequently 
It  U  important  that  an  afflrmatlve  and  fair 
agricultural  manpower  policy  be  adupt.ed 
Committing  the  present  Public  Law  78  pro- 
gram to  a  gradual  but  definite  termination 
IB  the  first  and  ln<1lRr)e.nsable  step  toward 
^MLa  objecti  v-e 
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Mr  Chaii-man  thf  fic\ires  I  quoted 
earlier  were  developed  from  U  S  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  .statistics  Unfortunately. 
there  are  statistics  and  more  statistics 
available  on  the  subject  of  migrant  farm 
labor,  and  virtually  all  of  them  are  in- 
complete. confu.sed,  and  duvrtcent.  This 
fact  itself  is  actually  symptomatic  of  the 
problem,  for  the  lives  and  condition.-;  and 
numbers  of  the  displaced  persons  who  are 
American  migrant  farm  laborers  are  ob- 
scure, ignored,  and  overlooked,  almost  as 
if  they  were  outside  society  altogether. 

The  long-range  effect  of  Public  Law  78 
has  been  to  create  a  surplus  of  cheap 
labor  by  the  importation  of  foreign  farm 
labor  from  Mexico.  Domestic  farm  la- 
borers have  been  driven  into  migrancy. 
leaving  their  homes  hunting  jobs  which 
pay  a  living  wage,  or  just  for  jobs  alone, 
regardless  of  Uie  pay  involved.  Elnacted 
as  a  temporary  measure  to  assure  against 
uncertainties  of  farm-labor  supply  dur- 
ing the  Korean  emereency.  it  is  still 
being  used  to  bring  more  and  more  Mexi- 
can labor  into  the  country. 

The  McGovern  bill  would  phase  out 
this  program  completely,  giving  em- 
ployers 5  years  to  adapt.  The  Sisk 
measure  would  continue  the  program 
as  is. 

Purthermore.  the  McGovern  bill  would 
authon/e  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  es- 
tablish standards  to  assure  that  no  Mexi- 
can braceros  will  be  used  to  cut  wages, 
conditions,  or  employment  opportunities 
of  domestic  farmworkers  during  the 
5-year  phase-out  period.  This  mea.ns 
that  with  strong  admmistrative  action 
we  can  exi:>ect  immediate  and  direct 
action  if  the  McGovern  biil  is  pa.ssed. 

In  contrast,  the  Si.sk  bill  does  nothing 
to  implement  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  more  black-and- 
white  issue  than  the  one  involved  here. 
I  urt'e  passage  of  a  measure  to  phase  out 
the  importation  of  Mexican  farm  labor 
and.  in  the  meantime  strengthen  admin- 
istrative authority  to  protect  American 
farmworkers. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimo'u-s  consent  tliat  the  time  allot- 
ted me  be  given  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  ;  Mr    Hoevkn  i  . 

The  CHAIRMAN  is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HOFT-'MAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairman.  I  a.-k  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  allott<»d  me  he  piven  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Iowa    I  Mr.   HoevenI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from 
Michigan^ 

There  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr 
BRFrnrpTcl . 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
over  an  hour  ago  I  had  limch  with  two 
beetgrowers  from  my  district  who  rep- 
resent the  SouUiwest  Irrigation  Associ- 
ation in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
and  in  oppa^ition  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  South  I>akota  IMr  McGovffni 
stated. 

These  gentlemen  told  me  that  the 
Mexican  nationals  who  come  into  their 


area  draw  approximately  a  little  over  $1 
I>er  hour  for  the  work  they  do.  because 
most  of  it  is  done  on  a  contract  basis.  It 
gives  them  a  little  over  $1  an  hour.  They 
are  not  allowed  by  rule  and  regulation 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  let  these 
men  operate  tractors  or  trucks.  They 
do  entirely  sto^p  labor.  They  are  also 
regulated  so  far  as  housing  accommo- 
dations arc  concerned,  which  are  set  up 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  asked  these  gentlemen  what  would 
happen  if  they  did  not  have  this  labor. 
"Well,"  they  said,  "we  would  quit  ship- 
ping Honeydew  or  Rocky  P'ord  melons 
to  the  East,  we  would  quit  shipping 
trainloads  of  onions,  we  would  quit  ship- 
ping sugar  beets  to  the  factories,  and 
certainly  a  lot  of  Irish  potatoes." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  and  I  am  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SantangeloI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Santangeloj. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendrix  nt 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Santangelo  at 
the  end  of  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Pogaxty   add   the   following   new   section: 

"Sec.  5.  That  section  501  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  ijnended  by 
deleting  the  first  par.igraph  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  following  section: 

"  'Sec.  501.  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  not  authorize  the  entry  of  Mexican 
nationals  for  farm  labor  except  for  the  cul- 
tivation and  harvest  of  food  supplies.'  " 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  supporting  the  Fogarty  amend- 
ment becau.se  I  think  it  is  a  protection 
for  the  domestic  worker.  The  joker  in 
this  bill  which  no  one  has  noticed  and 
which  nobody  has  seemed  to  talk  about 
IS  tlmt  the  Mexican  nationals,  or  60 
percent  of  the  braceros,  work  on  cotton 
farms. 

Since  thus  program  was  started  w. 
1949.  the  number  of  braceros  has  risen 
from  about  107.000  to  4:^7,000.  60  per- 
cent of  these  Mexican  nationals  arc 
working  on  cotton  farms  and  not  on  food 
farms  which  are  producing  our  pro- 
visions, not  on  those  fanns  which  arc 
producing  perishables. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  we  have  an  abundance  of  cotton 
stored  in  our  warehouses  We  have  over 
769  million  pounds  of  cotton  stored  in 
the  warehouses  of  the  United  States. 
Over  5  million  bales  are  owned  by  CCC 
We  are  giving  tliis  commodity  a  price 
subsidy,  we  are  also  trym.g  to  hold  the 
farmers  production  down  by  reducing 
the  number  of  acres  which  they  plant 
aiid  we  urge  them  to  reduce  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  which  they  are  pro- 
ducing. 

Now.  what  are  we  doing  by  this  pro- 
gram? We  a-ie  taking  cheap  Mexican 
labor  comiiig  uito  5  States  and  we  aie 
lettiruT  them  work  on  cotton  farms 
where  the  fanner  can  produce  more,  so 


that  we  can  subsidize  them  by  giving 
them  price  supports  and  paying  storage 
charges  for  cotton  winch  Uio  merchants 
now  have  m  warehouses. 

Let  us  look  at  the  5  States  that  are 
using  these  braceros:  Arizona,  Arkansas. 
California.  Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 
The  testimony  m  the  record  indicates 
tiiat  100.000  American  citizens  tied  in 
the  face  of  these  braceros  commg  in 
under  this  program  One  hundred  thou- 
."-and  American  workers  have  been  dis- 
placed by  tliis  program.  They  talk 
about  the  food  supply,  but  they  do  not 
talk  about  the  cotton  situation. 

I  wa';  looking  at  the  US.  News  L 
World  Report  and  I  noticed  that  Cali- 
fornia, which  has  been  most  vociferous 
in  opposing  the  Fogarty  amendment,  in 
the  last  10  years  increased  its  popula- 
tion by  over  4  million:  it  has  now  over 
15  million  people,  and  yet  they  say  there 
is  a  shortage  of  manpower  to  work  on 
♦he  farms  Arizona  mcrea.'^ed  its  popu- 
latior>  71  {>ercent :  Texas  increased  its 
by  23  percent,  now  over  9^2  million  peo- 
ple. These  are  the  States  tliat  are  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  these  braceros.  I  un- 
derstand that  in  connection  with  perish- 
ables It  might  be  necessary  to  have  for- 
eign workers  on  the  farms  m  many 
places  to  prevent  their  loss  but  it  is  dif- 
ferent with  respect  to  cotton,  because 
cotton  IS  not  perishable.  I  think  the 
amendment  is  unjustified  I  support  the 
Fogarty  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  :Mr 
Jones  j  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mis.'-oun.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  all  due  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  I  would  just  hke  to 
say  that  u  is  rather  typical.  I  think,  of 
many  people  who  have  been  opposing 
this  proeram.  It  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  most  of  the  people  who  oppose 
this  proeram  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  how  it  works.  They  have  been 
swayed  by  the  do-i:oodcr?  who  are  try- 
ing to  go  about  the  country  abusinp  a 
proeram. 

Now.  with  reference  to  cotton  1  want 
to  say  thiS:  I  come  fnm  a  section  where 
cotton  IS  the  principal  crop  This  year, 
if  we  have  a  normal  season,  we  wiL 
have  no  need  at  all  to  import  any  labor, 
despite  the  fact  that  within  the  last  10 
years  we  have  lost  8,000  population  in 
my  county.  8.000  m  the  adjoining  county, 
and  7.000  m  the  county  above.  Those 
three  counties  produce  over  half  of  the 
cotton  produced  in  my  district.  In  a 
norm^al  year  we  would  not  need  any  im- 
portation of  labor,  but  if  we  should  have 
a  wet  fall,  it  would  be  necessary  to  im- 
port labor,  because  the  labor  is  not  there 
I  think  you  would  be  doing  a  serious  m- 
lu.stice  to  the  farmers — and  they  are 
small  farmers — who  have  made  a  crop, 
who  have  put  their  time,  their  effort, 
their  money  into  the  planting  and  the 
fertilization  and  the  cultivation  of  it  and 
have  their  crop  made  and  then,  because 
we  are  unable  to  get  the  labor  to  harvest 
that  crop,  be  deprived  of  bringing  in 
people  to  it.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man intentionally  meant  to  do  that,  but 
you  would  be  doing  a  great  injustice  to 
a  large  number  of  people  who  are  en- 
tirely  dependent   upon   imported  labor. 
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and  I  do  not  think  the  i^entleman  woold 
want  to  have  that  injustice  done 
Therefore.  I  think  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentle-.voman  from  Oi-egon 
'  Mrs.  Green  : 

Mrs.  GREEN  af  Oregon.  Mr  Chair- 
man, my  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
this  pubhc  law  I  think  can  be  sum.med 
up  in  a  paragraph  m  a  letter  from  the 
National  Consumers  League: 

Thla  Is  a  shocking  and  Incredible  piece  of 
legislation  In  our  opinion.  It  would  con- 
tinue the  Importation  of  Mexican  farm 
workers — some  half  million  now  are  Unported 
efwch  year-despite  the  evidence  complied  by 
distinguished  citizens  that  this  program 
causes  severe  poverty,  unemployment,  and 
underemployment  among  domestic  farm 
workers 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
McGovern-Foearty  amendment.  I  think 
it  would  be  an  improvement  to  the  bill. 
If  I  may  comment  briefly  on  a  vLsit  I 
made  to  a  Mexican  labor  camp  last  fall: 
first  of  all,  there  wa.s.  in  my  opinion,  a 
violation  of  the  law.  The  law.  a.s  I  un- 
derstand It,  says  that  no  Mexican  na- 
tional may  be  brought  in  if  domestic  la- 
bor IS  available.  Yet.  two  days  previously 
they  .sent  back  the  Texas  domestic  work- 
ers and  retained  40  Mexican  nationals  at 
this  camp  I  thought  there  was  great 
exploitation  of  the  workers.  They  were 
charged  $1.75  a  day  for  their  food.  At 
noon  they  received  a  bologna  and 
cheese  sandwich,  which  is  not  in  the 
Mexican  d^t.  and  the  concessionaire 
then  sold  them  tortillas  (this  not  in- 
cluded in  the  daily  charge  of  .SI  75' . 

The  living  conditions  were  not  good; 
there  was  filth  all  round. 

Because  pay  was  on  a  piecemeal 
basis,  the  Mexican  nationals  claimed 
they  were  given  poor  places  to  pick  the 
fruit  and  they  could  not  earn  a.s  much 
as  the  domestic  workers  who  were  given 
better  trees 

!     It  is  my  contention  that   inherent  in 
this  program  is  -zross  exploitation 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say.  that  if  decent 
wages  were  paid,  there  would  be  plentv 
of  domestic  workers  and  there  would  be 
no  need  to  import  the  Mf^xican  nationals. 
I  oppose  the  extension  of  this  law  for 
2  more  years  or  even  1  more  year — if 
the.se  amendments  cannot  be  adopted. 

Our  State  labor  commissioner  and  his 
assistant,  Tom  Current,  have  made  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  migrant  workers — 
both  domestic  and  M^-xican  nationals 
In  a  hearing'  conducted  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell.  Commissioner  Norm  Nil- 
sen  had  this  to  say: 

We  m  Oregon  have  made  a  close  study 
of  the  conditions  of  migratory  farmworkers 
and  can  cite  them,  chapter  and  verse  How- 
ever, every  S'ate  m  which  any  study  has 
been  made  has  found  conditions  similar,  or 
worse,  to  those  found  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon. A  number  of  State  agencies,  at  the 
request  of  a  State  legislative  Interim  study 
committee,  conducted  the  extensive  survey 
m  1958  which  led  to  the  accumulation  of  a 
mountain  of  Information  on  conditions  In 
Oregon.  The  bureau  of  labor  Interviewed 
over  1.200  migrants  In  a  scientific  sampling 
of  this  Sutes  sizable  migrant  population 
In  doing  so,  staff  members  of  my  department 
worked  long  hours.  7  days  a  week  during 
many  week.s-they  lived  with  the  mli^anrs 
v  ,nced   m  the  fields  with  them  and  sought 


them  out  wherever  they  were — in  the  camps, 
in  the  fields,  even  in  the  railroad  jKDgles 
and  the  taverns  if  that  was  where  they  *-ere. 
Other  agencies  t<-X)k  assignments  relaced  to 
their  Jurisdiction 

In  Oregon  the  public  employment  service 
Is  not  under  the  bureau  of  labor  This 
separate  department,  therefore,  had  a  dif- 
ferent assignment  from  ours  The  State 
employment  service  interviewed  over  4,000 
growers  with  respect  to  their  problems  and 
their  viewpoint.  The  welfare  department 
talked  to  all  of  the  migrant  applicant*  for 
aid  during  a  2-month  period  throughout 
the  State  The  board  of  health  interviewed 
2,000  migrants  relative  to  their  health  and 
checked  the  sanitation  of  a  large  number  of 
camps  and  fields  The  industrial  accident 
commission  checked  over  500  trucks  and 
buses  for  safety. 

The  following  comments  relate  In  very 
brief  form  the  findings  of  these  agencies 
p>ertinent  to  the  three  major  areas  treated 
by  the  regulations  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  at  this  hearing. 
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The  Oregon  State  Board  of  Health  re- 
ported that  over  one-quarter  of  all  migrant 
housing  facilities  in  their  survey  sample 
were  In  a  condition,  or  of  a  type,  which  were 
so  unsatisfactory  as  to  be  menaces  to  the 
public  health  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  The 
board  of  health,  moreover,  showed  that 
many,  many  more  than  one-quarter  of  th« 
facilities  were  unsatisfactory  in  one  respect 
or  another,  conditions  which  also  would  be 
considered  as  unhealthful. 

The  bureau  of  labor  found  In  one  county, 
for  example,  14  percent  of  the  migrant  popu- 
lation had  no  shelter  other  than  bedding 
rolls,  tarp  and  stick  arrangements,  or  per- 
sonal automobiles.  This  14  percent  in- 
cluded many  family  groups  and  the  total 
migrant  population  at  the  time  in  this 
county  exceeded  3,000.  This  same  county 
housed  nearly  one-quarter  of  their  migrant 
population  in  tents,  some  of  which  were 
large  platform  tents,  but  many  of  which 
were    ordinary    camping    equipment. 

The  bureau  of  labor  found  throughout  the 
State  that  a  one-room  cabin  was  the  typical 
situation  for  a  family,  or  for  three  or  four 
single  migrants  Of  those  family  heads  and 
singles  In  buildings  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  our  survey  S£imple.  75  percent  were  in 
one-room  cabins.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the 
families  were  in  one-room  cabins.  We  found 
these  families,  approximately  650  rooms,  or 
an    average    of    4.7    people    per    room. 

We  took  no  average  measurement  Informa- 
tion on  the  size  of  the  cabins,  but  anyone 
familiar  with  migrant  housing  knows  that 
the  cabins  are  extremely  small.  In  this  one 
room,  the  parents  eat  and  sleep,  feed  and  bed 
their  children,  entertain  their  friends,  store 
their  belongings,  and  breed  and  bear  more 
children. 

Although  the  Oregon  Board  of  Health  sur- 
vey, even  more  than  the  bureau  of  labor  sur- 
vey, contains  conclusive  information,  the 
Oregon  State  Employment  Service  survey 
adds  insight  into  the  economic  context  upon 
which  we  must  focus  some  attention. 

One  thousand  and  seventeen  farm  oper- 
ators with  migrant  housing  answered  an 
employment  service  question  which  showed 
that  only  15  5  percent  of  their  family  units, 
and  14  6  percent  of  their  barrack  units,  have 
been  constructed  since  1952  There  is  con- 
siderable doubt  that  the  percentage  is  as 
high  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  work- 
ers acconamodated.  The  only  figure  avail- 
able on  proportion  of  workers  accommodated 
was  on  the  barrack  type  Of  the  barrark 
units  built  since  1952  (14  6  percent  of  the 
total  brjrracksi,  only  6  3  percent  of  the  total 
worker  capacity  was  accommodated.  (Table 
XVII  and  XVIII.  1958  Farm  Operator  Survey 
OSES  , 


These  statistics*  are  dramatized  by  the 
most  frequent  estimate  of  these  farm  oper- 
ators that  the  life  expectancy  of  their  mi- 
grant housing  was  between  10  and  14  years 
(table  XX).  With  86  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent housing  units  already  over  7  years  old.  it 
is  obvloiis  that  new  construction  was  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  need 

Furthermore,  of  the  4.273  farm  operators 
reporUng  (1.017  of  whom  had  some  hous- 
ing I .  only  63  were  planning  any  expansion 
(table  XXI). 

Since  this  is  the  housing  situation,  it 
would  appear  unjustifiable  for  a  Federal 
agency  to  sanction  ImportaUon  of  workers 
into  a  State  without  some  prior  InvesUga- 
Uon  of  the  adequacy  of  the  housing.  If 
such  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  housing 
Is  of  a  quality  below  decent  standards,  it  Is 
more  than  likely  that  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  Imported  workers  would  be  In- 
adequately housed 

Many  of  the  growers  In  Oregon  have  hous- 
ing of  which  they  can  be  proud,  and  of 
which  the  State  can  be  proud.  Most  Oregon 
farmers  have  accommodations  which  would 
meet  any  standards  likely  to  be  set.  It  U. 
however,  the  minority  of  the  growers  at)out 
whom  we  must  concern  ourselves,  and  It  is 
that  unfortunately  sizable  minority  who 
should  not  receive  the  benefit  of  farm  place- 
ment service  activity  until  some  improvement 
Ls  shown  in  their  housing. 

PXEVAILINO     WAGES TrTLK     SO.    CHAPmi    V, 

SECTION    603. a<C) 

In  our  survey  of  the  migrant  In  Oregon  In 
the  early  part  of  the  1958  season,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  found  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  male  migrant  to  be  $32  36  per  week. 
This  figure  was  corroborated  by  the  Oregon 
State  Employment  Service  study  of  payroll 
and  man-day  figures  supplied  by  the  growers 
themselves.  The  grower  figures  refiected 
average  pay  per  man-day  as  being  »5  37  In 
the  year  1957  for  all  seasonal  farm  workers. 
The  low  level  of  earnings  of  the  Individual 
cannot  be  Ignored,  even  though  the  earnings 
of  a  total  family,  often  cited,  might  reason- 
ably support  them  if  they  were  able  to  earn 
consistently  In  our  survey,  we  found  the 
average  family  earnings  to  be  »80  36  during 
the  sea«on 

The  regtilaUons  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
take  on  particular  Importance  for  the  State 
of  Oregon  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ards we  now  have.  Inadequate  as  they  are. 
Farm  earnings  in  Oregon  are  among  the 
best  in  the  country.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
tremely low  level  of  actual  earnings,  how- 
ever, we  certainly  should  not  permit  Gov- 
ernment funds  to  be  used  In  such  a  way  as 
might  undermine  wage  standards  already 
lower  than  necessary  to  maintain  a  mini- 
mum decent  standard  of  living. 
AVArLABirrrT    or    local    wobkzhs — Tm.m    20. 

CHAPTER  V,  section  602.9    (a)    AND    (bl 

The  problem  of  assuring  local  workers  of 
employment  opportunities  before  clearing 
an  order  for  out-of-state  workers  requires 
consideration  of  several  basic  problems  and 
concepts  The  most  prominent  basic  con- 
cept Involves  the  theoretical  benefit  to  the 
workers  of  improved  wages  and  condiUons  In 
their  local  area  as  a  shortage  of  workers 
improves  their  competitive  situation.  The 
automatic  brake  on  any  runaway  effect  of 
such  a  local  shortage  Is  normally  that  as 
wages  and  conditions  Improve,  outside  labor 
Is  attracted  to  that  area. 

These  homely  statements  apply  more  to 
industry  than  to  agriculture,  however,  be- 
cause heretofore  some  agricultural  Industry 
recruiting  practices  have  prevented  agricul- 
tural wages  and  conditions  from  keeping 
pace,  even  relatively,  with  industry  The 
agricultural  industry  has  demanded  that 
Government  supply  more  workers  to  meet 
labor  shortages.  Instead  of  Improving  wages 
and  conditions  to  attract  more  workers. 

While  I  am  not  desirous  of  hurting  the 
agricultural    Industry,    nor    of    shutting    off 
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services  lo  the  mrtu-stry.  nor  of  promoting 
sudden  changes  in  the  patterns  of  which  I 
complain.  I  am  certainly  in  accord  with  al- 
lowing basic  economic  forces  to  help  the 
situation.  Supplying  outside  labor  when  not 
absolutely  essential  to  prevent  rrievous  loss 
to  the  agTlci;ltur:-i!  industry  act^  as  a  re- 
straint oi!  ba-slc  economic  forces  to  the 
detriment  of   tiie  wages   and   ci-T.dltio.ns 

By  being  overanx.uus  lo  supply  foreign 
labor  to  the  Nation's  large  farms,  we  have 
allowed  a  vampire  bat  to  feast  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers. The  net  result  in  the  Western 
States  to  that  we  hare  two  tidal  waves  of 
workers  flooding  over  the  area  The  Mexi- 
can nationals  have  been  moved  into  the 
Southwestern  States  and  then  into  Cali- 
fornia 111  such  numbers  that  local  iajm- 
workers  have  not  been  In  much  demand, 
and  In  such  numbers  that  It  could  not  help 
but  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  wages  and 
conditions  which  would  have  Improved  more 
under  normal  economic  circumstances.  As 
the  foreign  tidal  wave  grew,  the  domestic 
labor  which  normally  lived  in  those  areas 
or  normally  served  those  areas  was  1  reed  to 
run  to  the  North  In  search  of  u  i^titer  cxjm- 
petltlve  situation.  As  thf-sf-  ,-;  rr..-^i,r  mi- 
grants moved  north  more  ri:.r:  n  •'<■■  pr'^'>  :res 
were  plared  on  the  comjjetitlvp  ■■?  :n-  •:  of 
local  farm  laKor  in  Oreron  and  ther  '-ti.tec 
deleterious  effect  of  this  sfcond  V.dtC  wave  of 
displaced  domestic  workers  has  further 
worked  to  limit  Improvement  in  f  arm  a  or k 
conditions. 

This  statement  does  not  propose  to  turn 
back  the  clock.  The  Nation  must  work  It- 
self out  of  this  situation  carefully,  respon- 
sibly, and  gradually  in  order  not  to  do  an 
injustice  t.o  either  our  workers  or  our  econ- 
omy N  ;.Pthe;es8,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  be  (>u:'p^>r;ed  m  me  pr'.<i;jUJgatlon  of 
such  regulations  as  are  here  propoaed  which 
will  act  to  curb  unnecessary  recruiting  of 
outside  labor. 

Even  while  avoiding  irreparab'.e  harm  to 
the  agricultural  industry,  there  must  still  be 
BuflSrlent  pressure  maintained  on  the  indus- 
try to  caufe  it  Vj  m  ire  energetically  seek 
answers  U)  the  problems  of  it*  employees 
In  any  event  CVovernment  funds  should  not 
be  spent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relieve  the 
industry  of  the  responsibility  and  the  need 
for  seeking  such  answers. 

conclusion 

T(j  all  thinking  persons  of  good  conscience. 
It  must  be  apparent  tiiat  there  Is  an  Illness 
In  American  economic  and  social  llie  result- 
ing from  the  conditions  under  which  our 
migrant  fiumworkers  live  and  work  The 
a^rricultxiral  industry,  perhaps  -hrough  no 
fault  of  its  own.  ha.s  not  been  able  to  solve 
even  the  uppermost  of  these  problems 
Since  migrants,  either  individually  or  collec- 
tlvely.  are  not  in  a  position  to  defend  their 
own  Interests,  and  since  we  cannot  realisti- 
cally expect  the  Industry  to  make  any  more 
substantl,^l  progress  than  it  has  In  the  past, 
It  is  Incumbent  upon  government  tt^  pr<.ivlde 
the  necessary  minimum  protections  for  these 
citizens  and  fellow  human  beings  In  our 
country. 

The  case  Is  so  strong  for  the  regulations 
as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that 
it  Is  clear  that  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 
How  can  anyone  argue  for  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  to  bring  workers  to  an  em- 
ployer who  Is  not  able,  or  will  not,  provide 
a  minimum  standard  of  decency,  either 
through  BUfBclent  wages  to  maintain  .-^uch  a 
standard  or  through  a  combination  of  wages 
and  housing  facilities  which  would  a<;.sure 
such  a  standard?  There  can  be  no  reason 
why  the  various  State  employment  services, 
supported  as  they  are  by  the  Federal  dollar. 
should  be  permitted  to  dispatch  to  any  farm 
employer,  any  labor.  Interstate  or  inuastate. 
U  the  bousing  of  that  employer  does  n  • 
meet  nUninium  standards  ol  san.tj.tion.  or  if 


the  working  conditions  and  wages  provided 
by  that  farmer  undercut  the  general  level  In 
tlie  area 

Actually,  the  proposed  regulations  will  r.ot 
make  a  subftantlaJ  contribution  to  the 
progress  'if  the  domestic  migrant  worker,  but 
they  are  important  in  any  e'vent  Substan- 
tial protrresB  remains  U,  be  made  and  should 
be  m:ide  tl. rough  legislative  and  community 
appr  »acnes  to  tlie  problem,  preferably  sup- 
p<jried  or  even  Jed  by  the  agricuiturhi  in- 
dustry. At  the  admirastratlve  level,  how- 
ever, certainly  these  regulations  as  proposed 
are  the  very  least  that  we  in  this  country 
should  exp)ect  of  a  public  ofncial  with  the 
power  and  responsibility  conferred  by  stp.tute 
upon    the    VS.    Secretary    of    Labor 

This  is  all  the  more  true  because  the 
standards  under  the  prr^posed  rci-ulatl  ns  wii; 
remain  in  most  States  fixed  at  a  level  con- 
siderably below  the  level  guajanieed  t  y  con- 
tract to  the  foreign  nationals  we  import  to 
the  competitive  disadvantage  of  c^ur  own 
workers. 

I  trust  that  we  are  belatedly  recognizing 
our  responsibility  as  a  nation  to  provide 
minimum  levels  of  prot.cctlon  for  our  farm- 
worker fellow  citizen? 

The  CHAIRM.^N  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  tMr, 

SiSKl. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  I  believe 
it  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  le.c;isla- 
tive  monstrc^ity  and  I  think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  administer  I  wanted  to 
ask  my  good  friend  from  Rhode  I.sland 
some  question.*;  about  it,  because  I  am  a 
little  curious  to  learn  whether  or  not  he 
could  actually  explain  any  way  in  which 
it  could  even  be  administered.  I  realize, 
of  course,  the  shortness  of  time  precludes 
that. 

I  again  reiterate  that  never  in  my  life 
have  I  heard  more  misinformation 
pas-sed  out.  I  appreciate  the  sincerity 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  made  state- 
ments on  this,  but  unfortunately  we 
seem  to  have  a  bunch  of  do-gooder  or- 
ganizations who.  believe  you  me,  are 
spreading  more  gobbledygook  around 
than  I  thought  existJed  m  this  country-. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  '.Mrs. 
Green],  for  whom  I  have  a  very  high 
regard,  just  mentioned  a  situation  which 
I  ki^ow  and  I  am  positive  .she  must  kiiow, 
must  have  been  a  \nolation  of  the  law,  if 
such  conditions  existed.  I  believe  they 
did.  becau.se  I  respect  the  statement  of 
the  ecntlewoman  from  Oregon.  But  I 
know  that  all  in  the  world  she  would 
have  had  to  do  was  call  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proper  authorities  and  it 
would  have  been  corrected,  because  what 
she  said  existed  was  comiJletely  in  viola- 
tion of  several  sections  of  Public  Law  78. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  geiitleman  yield? 

Mr  SISK.    I  yiPld  to  the  eentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Immediately 
after  this  visit  I  directed  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Mitchell  which,  at  the  proper 
time,  I  shall  ask  permission  to  put  in  the 
Record. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   tl.e 
gentleman  from  California    I  Mr.  Sisk 
has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Nebra*;ka  [Mr.  McGittlet]. 

Mr.  McGINLEY.  li^.  Chairman.  I 
a.sk  laianimouE  consent  to  yield  my  time 
lo  Hit:  geiilleman  from  CaMomia    [Mr. 


Sisk]  and  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  following  those  of  Mr.  Sisk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

TliCre  was  no  ob.lection. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  was  say- 
ing that  I  feel  most  of  the  mi-sunder- 
?tanding  by  a  threat  many  of  my  good 
fripnd.«  who  are  not  from  the  area  where 
thes-e  workers  are  used  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  thinking  about  the  old 
wetback  .situation  when  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers  were 
brought  in  here  illegally,  with  no  con- 
trols whatever,  with  no  pre\  ailing  wage 
rates  observed,  or  anything  else  We 
tried  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  with 
Public  Law  78  and  I  thiiik  w^  have,  be- 
cause these  people  may  not  work  as  long 
as  there  is  a  domestic  worker  available 
That  is  the  first  point 

Now  secondly,  they  may  r.ot  work  un- 
less they  get  prevailing  waces  They 
may  not  be  used  as  strikebreakers.  They 
may  not  be  used  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
pay  They  may  not  be  used  to  displace 
domestic  workers.  Any  contractor  em- 
ploying Mexican  nationals  mtist  srnd 
those  home  and  employ  domestic  workers 
if  domestic  workers  are  available 

The  CH.A.IR\LA.N  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Califorrua  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  'Mr   Thomson]. 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  Fogarty-McGovern  amendment 
and  ai  support  of  the  2-year  extension 
of  the  present  act  as  proposed  in  H.R. 
12759. 

According  to  the  Departnient  cf  Labor 
statistics.  1.140  Mexican  nationals  were 
employed  ii:  the  State  of  Wyoming  in 
1959  under  Public  Law  78.  In  Wyoming 
and  m  most  of  the  adjoining  States. 
these  people  are  used  exclusively  m  the 
production  of  sugar  beets.  Their  em- 
plo\'ment  in  this  activity  is  essential  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  domestic  farm- 
workers simply  will  not  do  the  stoop 
labor  which  they  are  employed  to  per- 
form. The  domestic  farmworker  has  not 
been  injured,  either  as  to  the  availability 
of  work  or  his  rate  of  pay. 

Much  confusion  has  been  evidenced  as 
to  what  the  present  law  that  is  being  ex- 
tended provides.  Mexican  workers  can 
be  used  only  in  areas  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  certifies  that  domestic 
workers,  able,  willing,  and  qualified,  are 
not  available  and  that  the  employm.ent 
of  Mexican  workers  "will  not  adversely 
affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  domestic  agricultural  workers  simi- 
larly employed.  " 

The  effect  of  tlie  proposed  amendment 
would  be  to  replace  the  general  findings 
of  unavailability  of  domestic  workers  by 
the  Secrelaiy  ci  Labor  with  the  require- 
ment that  the  individual  employer  must 
show  that  he  personally  was  unable  to 
obtain  domestic  workers  after  m.aking 
"fxjsitive  aiid  direct  recruitmient  efforts 
This  is  a  burden  which  the  smal!  sugar 
beet  farmer  could  not  assume,  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  assume  It 
would  really  operate  to  the  detriment  of 
the  small  farmer  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 
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The  season  of  high  emplosonent  of  the 
sugar  beet  producers  comes  at  the  same 
time  as  in  other  ranch  and  farm  work. 
At  this  time,  there  is  always  a  shortage 
of  domestic  farm  labor  for  haying  and 
other  farming  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  essential  for  our 
sugar  beet  farmers  that  this  act  be  ex- 
tended. Otherwise,  they  would  be  com- 
pletely unable  to  obtain  the  help  neces- 
sary to  their  operation. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty] 
and  others  that  the  small  farmer  does 
not  benefit  from  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program.  The  gentleman  is  simply  not 
correctly  informed,  as  this  pertains  :n 
our  area. 

These  sugar  beet  farmers  employing 
Mexican  nationals  in  Wyoming  are  al- 
most exclusively  on  reclamation  proj- 
ects. All  of  these  are  small,  family-size 
farms.  By  reclamation  law,  they  are 
limited  to  family-size  farms,  usually  of 
160  acres  or  less. 

This  is  a  key  crop  to  these  people's 
making  a  success  of  their  farming  opera- 
tions. It  is  further  a  key  crop  as  far  acv 
contributing  to  the  well-being  of  other 
phases  of  our  agricultural  economy.  As 
an  example,  it  provides  an  important 
source  of  feed  for  our  livestock  industry 
I  again  refer  to  the  effect  upon  domes- 
tic labor.  Bringing  in  these  Mexican 
nationals  to  perform  the  stoop  labor  es- 
sential to  our  sugar  beet  industry,  with- 
out which  the  industry-  could  not  survive. 
actually  is  of  great  benefit  to  our  domes- 
tic labor.  Domestic  workers  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  perform  other  opera- 
tions in  the  planting,  cultivation,  and 
harvesting  of  sugar  beets.  Payrolls  in 
our  sugar  beet  factories  alone  amount  to 
well  over  $2  million  each  year.  This  is 
particularly  of  assistance  to  the  domestic 
farmworker,  as  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
other  seasonal  employment  is  dropping 
ofT.  It  further  helps  the  small  farmer 
who  takes  employment  during  this  slack 
period  on  the  farm.  In  truck  driving. 
rail  transportation,  the  coal  industry. 
and  many  others,  jobs  are  created  by 
reason  of  the  basic  production  of  sugar 
beets. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  law,  the 
number  of  Mexican  wetbacks  ha.s 
dropped  from  over  1,075,000  m  1954  to 
only  30.196  in  1959.  Failure  to  extend 
the  act  would  simply  mean  a  return  to 
the  wetback  situation.  We  certainly  do 
not  want  that. 

The  extension  of  this  act  is  e.ssential 
It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer,  the 
domestic  worker,  the  public  in  general. 
I  urge  that  the  Fogarty-McGovern 
amendment  be  defeated  and  that  the  bill 
be  passed  as  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr 

OH.AR.A  : 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  succinctly 
stated  the  reason  for  the  amendments 
ofTered  by  the  aentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land iMr.  FoG.^RTYl  when  he  said  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  present 
program.  Mexican  nationals,  known  as 
braceros,  are  treated  better  than  domes- 


tic migrant  labor  That  is  exactly  the 
sitxiation  at  which  the  Fogarty  amend- 
ment is  aimed 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Fogarty 
amendment  does  not  kill  or  cripple  Pub- 
lic Law  78  Public  Law  78  is  extended 
for  2  more  years.  The  Fogarty  amend- 
ment, however,  also  clarifies  the  safe- 
guards of  existing  law  designed  to  pro- 
tect domestic  migrant  labor  These  pro- 
visions have  been  recommended  by  the 
committee  of  distinguished  Americans 
who  worked  for  9  months  la.st  year  study- 
ing the  operation  of  thLs  act  They  con- 
cluded that  these  clarifications  in  the 
provisions  protecting  domestic  migrant 
labor  were  needed  to  make  the  bracero 
program  work  effectively  Nothing  we 
have  heard  here  today  would  establish 
the  contrary 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  ( Mr 
George  P    Miller 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  Fogarty 
amendment,s  and  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  bill,  because  I  realize  that  without 
the  bill  American  agriculture  is  going  to 
find  Itself  in  a  plight  in  which  it  cannot 
sui-vive. 

In  1937  as  a  member  of  the  California 
Legislature  I  was  sent  into  the  "Grapes 
of  Wrath"  country,  and  what  was  recited 
in  that  book  was  true — all  too  true.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  a  fact  that  we  need 
Mexican  labor  now.  We  give  them  bet- 
ter conditions  under  which  to  work  and 
to  live  and  we  pay  them  more  than  we 
pay  our  own  people.  In  spite  of  what 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  says,  this  is  not  because  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  insl-sts  upon  it,  it  is 
because  the  Mexican  Government,  pro- 
tecting itvS  own  nationals,  insists  upon 
it  We  have  to  meet  the  conditions  set 
up  by  Mexico  as  a  condition  to  its  allow- 
ing its  nationals  to  work  in  the  United 
States. 

If  American  agriculture  is  going  to 
exist  it  has  to  get  away  from  its  de- 
pendence on  Mexican  labor  It  has  al- 
ways been  dependent  on  cheap  labor  from 
the  time  they  brought  in  slaves  to  the 
influx  of  Chine-se  and  Japanese  right 
down  the  line  If  you  pay  huh  enough 
wages  and  make  work  on  the  farm  at- 
tractive, you  will  get  Americans  to  work 
on  the  farm. 

Sooner  or  later  the  status  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  will  be  rai.sed  to  the  point 
where  their  Goveriiment  will  no  longer 
allow  them  to  come  here. 

My  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
UttI  has  told  you  of  the  progress  being 
made  in  this  respect. 

Should  we  not  take  a  long  look  at  the 
dependence  of  American  agriculture  on 
a  single  source  of  labor — a  source  of  labor 
.so  instable  as  this? 

A  wave  of  anti -Americanism  or  ex- 
treme nationalism  could  destroy  the  basic 
agriculture  m  this  country  and  drive  this 
country  into  chaos. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
'  Mr   Clem  Miller  ; 

Mr    MATTHEWS.     Mr.   Chairman.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Clxm  Millm  ] . 


The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.     Mr    Chairman 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 

I  rise  here  as  one  who  has  supported 
ever>'  bill  of  my  fellow  Congressmen 
from  the  cities,  who  has  gone  down  the 
line  for  the  liberal  program  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

I  rise  here  as  one  who  represents  noth- 
ing but  family  farmers,  and  a  lot  of 
them 

I  rise  here  as  one  who  has  worked  in 
the  fields  with  braceros,  side  by  side  with 
them,  not  5  years  ago;  one  who  has  hired 
braceros  him.self,  because  when  I  went 
into  the  towns  and  tried  to  find  Amer- 
ican workers  to  come  out  to  my  farm,  I 
could  not  find  any. 

What  is  the  Fogarty  amendment 
about?  This  amendment  sets  stand- 
ards. I  say  we  already  have  standards 
high  standards.  California  has  figured 
heavily  in  these  proceedings,  and  any- 
one who  does  not  believe  that  high 
standards  do  not  exist  in  Calif  orma  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  If 
there  is  any  doubt.  I  refer  you  to  page  44 
of  the  hearings.  Read  the  require- 
ments for  hiring  labor  that  are  set  forth 
there  Standards  of  housing,  transpor- 
tation, sanitation;  requirements  for  hir- 
ing domestic  labor  at  the  going  wage 
and  so  fourth. 

I  also  speak  as  one  who  not  2  months 
ago  called  a  meeting  of  my  farmers  to 
consider  this  legislation.  Over  250 
farmers  turned  out  to  tell  me  what  the 
situation  was  in  their  fields,  in  their 
housing,  and  in  their  conditions  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  high  requirements  for 
farm  labor  in  the  State  of  California. 
We  are  paying  in  the  First  District  of 
California  $1  25  an  hour  This  is  the 
going  rate.  This  rate  must  be  paid  to 
meet  the  high  standards  demanded  by 
the  State  of  California  for  Mexican 
laborers.  This  is  of  benefit  to  the 
domestic  laborer  becau.se  he  gets  that 
?1  25  in  cash,  whereas  the  Mexican  gets 
$1  15.  and  the  other  10  cents  goes  for 
administration.  So  actually  we  are 
benefiting  these  American  domestic 
workers  who  want  to  work  in  the  fields. 
becau.se  they  are  getting  10  cents  an 
hour  more  than  the  braceros  are  Far 
from  depressing  farm  labor  costs,  the 
braceros  program  is  boasting  the  wage 
scale  of  all  farm  workers.  I  say  we 
should  defeat  this  amendment.  I  say 
this  as  one  who  has  gone  down  the  line 
to  back  you  up.  I  am  askmg  you  for 
your  support  now. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  this 
dilemma  we  face  is  neatly  summed  up  in 
a  short  colloquy  between  myself  and 
Monsignor  Higgins.  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  advisory 
committee: 

Mr  Clem  Mii.lcr  I  represent  a  district 
which  Is  almoet  totally  composed  of  what 
you  would  call  family  farms.  All  of  my 
farmers  tremble  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy 

My  question  Is,  "How  do  you  solve  the 
farm-labor  problem  unless  you  have  solved 
the  problem  of  a  fair  price  for  the  farmers' 
products?" 

MoriAltfnor  Higgins  Well,  that  Ls  the  prob- 
lem that  I  presume  is  going  to  get  on  the 


front  pages  every  other  day  between  now 
and  the  election.  I  do  not  know.  I  would 
not  claim  to  know 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Rhodes  I 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  tl.is  amendment  is  adopted  you 
have  killed  the  Mexican  farm  labor  bill. 
Make  no  mistake  about  that.  These 
amendments  are  not  new.  They  repre- 
sent mainly  powers  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  l^bor  already  has  asserted  as 
far  as  control  of  this  program  is  con- 
cerned. Here  is  the  gimmick  in  this 
amendment,  and  you  read  clear  over  to 
page  4.  line  13.  before  you  get  it:  "Issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title." 

That  is  a  Uttle  strange,  because  this 
program  has  been  regulated  to  death  if 
any  program  ha.s.  Why  do  you  think 
the  Department  of  Labor  wants  us  to 
agree  it  has  a  right  to  make  rules  and 
regulations?  I  think  I  know.  I  think 
they  know  as  well  as  most  lawyers  know- 
that  they  do  not  now  have  the  rights 
they  have  asserted  because  they  were 
not  granted  by  Congress.  Now  they  are 
trying  by  subterfuge  in  this  amendment 
to  cause  the  House  of  Rcpre.sentatives 
to  say  they  have  and  by  implication 
have  always  had  the  rights  they  have 
asserted,  and  more  To  me  this  is  dis- 
honest. This  is  a  situation  in  which  we 
are  asked  to  ratify  the  greatest  usurpa- 
tion of  power  by  a  department  of  the 
Government  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Some  persons  in  this  Department  have 
done  everything  they  ix)ssibly  can  do  to 
kill  this  program  by  indirection,  and 
they  will  continue  to  tr\'  to  kill  this  pro- 
gram. If  you  take  this  amendment  you 
will  give  them  a  green  light  to  proceed 
to  administer  the  coup  de  grace.  Let  us 
vote  down  this  amendment,  and  show 
this  department  that  this  body  is  for  the 
farmer,  the  workingman.  and  our  good 
neighbor,  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Let 
us  show  those  people  who  assert  power 
they  never  had  that  we  know  how  to  re- 
claim and  recover  usurped  power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virt'inia     Mr.   Abbitt  i 

Mr  ABBITT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  pending  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  held  long  hearings  and  went 
thoroughly  into  this  bill  I  strongly 
favor  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  IMr.  GathingsI.  I 
favor  the  pending  bill.  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  the  amendment  becau.se  I 
think  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  already 
usurped  authority  that  it  never  had. 
This  will  turn  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  far  more  power 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  often  seen  an  attempted  seizure  of 
Its  constitutional  legislative  powers  by 
executive  departments.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  past  few  years  this  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  branch  has  been 
carried  to  greater  and  greater  extremes. 

Executive  departments,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  pay  political  debts,  or  in  their  fear 


of  facing  the  legislative  process  in  the 
Congress,  have  become  more  and  more 
contemptuous  of  the  constitutional  limi- 
tation on  their  authority  and  increas- 
ingly rely  on  administrative  rules  and 
regulations  havin.g  the  force  of  law.  and 
based  on  the  flimsiest  premises  of  legal 
authority  to  work  their  will  in  defiance 
of  the  Congress. 

In  my  many  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  I  cannot  recall  a  grosser  example 
of  the  preemption  of  the  legislative  func- 
tion by  an  executive  department  than  is 
done  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  regu- 
lations promulgated  November  20.  1959 
in  the  field  of  migratory  labor. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  in  this  in- 
stance, claims  authority  to  regulate  in 
the  field  of  wages,  hours,  housing,  and 
transportation  of  migratory  workers  un- 
der the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  passed  in 
1933,  and  which,  up  until  the  Secretary's 
action  in  1959,  performed  its  function  of 
providing  a  grant-in-aid  program  for 
the  maintenance  of  State  employment 
services  and  for  the  Federal  agency  to 
coordinate  the  program. 

After  all  these  years,  including  too 
many  in  which  the  present  Secretary-  of 
Labor  has  held  his  office,  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  has  functioned  as  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Congress  that  it  do. 

The  Secretary,  in  March  of  1959,  sud- 
denly decided  that  this  1933  statute  au- 
thorized him  to  enter  into  detailed  and 
extensive  regulation  of  farm  wages, 
housing  and  transportation.  I  challenge 
anyone  to  study  the  language  of  this 
statute  and  to  read  the  legislative  history 
thereof  and  to  find  therein  any  shadow 
of  intent  by  the  Congress  of  conferring 
such  powers  on  any  executive  depart- 
ment. The  Chief  of  the  .American  I«iw 
Division.  Library  of  Congress,  has 
summed  up  the  situation  most  clearly, 
and  I  quote: 

On  this  point,  we  have  scanned  the  re- 
ports and  debates  on  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
of  June  6.  1933  (48  Stat.  113:  S.  510,  73d 
Cong  ) ,  and  do  not  find  any  indication  that 
the  Members  sponsoring  or  debating  the 
measure  had  in  mind  that  the  Employment 
Service  was  to  exercise  any  substantive  con- 
trol over  the  working  conditions  and  terms 
of  employment  of  workers  recruited  by  the 
Service. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  based  the  va- 
lidity of  his  action  .solely  on  an  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General,  whose  legal 
logic  was  found  to  be  extremely  unsound 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  its 
favorable  report  on  H  R.  12176  Thus. 
one  Cabinet  member  authorizes  a  new 
encroachment  by  his  fellow  Cabinet 
member  and  presents  the  Congress  with 
an  accomplished  fact  and  with  a  further 
erosion  of  our  constitutional  position 
We  can  properly  establi.sh  a  value  on  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion  m  this  case 
by  asking  the  honorable  Members  of  this 
House  of  any  instances  that  they  recall 
in  which  one  branch  of  the  executive  de- 
partment denied  additional  power  to  an- 
other branch  of  the  executive.  We  thus 
have  an  absurd  situation  in  which  one 
executive  department  seeks  legal  author- 
ity for  lis  actions  from  another  execu- 
tive department,  and  the  Congress  too 
often  acquiesces  in  this  pirating  of  its 
legislative  responsibilities. 


The  unfortunate  consequences  of  the 
entry  of  the  Department  of  Labor  into 
agricultural  matters  are  already  begin- 
ning to  make  themselves  felt.  There  are 
reports  of  instances  of  favoritism  in  the 
recruiting  of  migratory  labor  by  the  Em- 
ployment Service  Individuals  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  agricultural  problems,  and  less 
sympathy  for  those  problems,  are  com- 
plicating the  agricultural  labor  situation 
with  unrealistic  regulations.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  sets  itself  up  as  a 
housing  authority,  as  an  arbitrator  of 
wages  and  transportation  practices,  and 
demonstrates  its  complete  disregard  for 
a  free  enterprise  economy  Why  would 
not  the  Department  of  Labor  bring  to 
the  Congress  specific  propo.sals  for  a 
mandate  to  proceed  as  it  has  done? 
Surely,  this  body  has  proven  itself  to  be 
sympathetic  to  any  legitimate  demand 
in  the  field  of  labor  relations 

Legislation  by  executive  decree  is  a 
foreign  doctrine  to  America  Only  the 
Congress  of  the  Unit^'d  .^tates  has  the 
necessaiT  sources  of  information  and 
the  diverse  viewpoints  which  can  pro- 
duce lecislation  reconciling  the  interests 
of  all  the  people  in  a  new  law 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Thompson 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  supp>ort  of  this 
amendment  not  only  because  of  the 
moral  questions  involved,  but  also  be- 
cause my  experience  might  be  entirely 
different  from  that  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  California  [Mr.  Clfm  Mil- 
ler I  The  experience  m  my  congres- 
sional district  which  is  composed  ol 
garden  and  truck  farms  to  a  very  large 
extent  is  that  because  of  the  importation 
of  Mexican  labor  the  New  Jersey  farmer 
whose  farm,  for  instance,  is  not  15  miles 
from  the  Campbell  Soup  Co..  the  largest 
consumer  of  tomatoes  in  our  area,  camiot 
compete  believe  it  or  not.  with  farms  m 
the  Southern  States  using  thLs  labor 
which  harvest  the  crop,  and  which  drives 
it  up  to  the  plant  in  New  Jersey  delivered 
there  at  a  price  less  than  that  obtained 
by  the  New  Jersey  farmer. 

I  realize  this  problem  has  a  broader 
scope  than  my  district;  I  realize  it  is  a 
national  problem,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
sound  unnecessarily  parochial  about  it. 
If  for  no  other  reason  I  would  be  in 
favor  ol  the  amendment  on  the  moral  is- 
sue, the  depression  of  the  farm  and  agri- 
cultural wages  and  standard  of  living  m 
my  area  and  m  many  other  areas  be- 
cause of  the  i^eculiar  benefits  enjoyed 
by  those  who  reside  near  the  .source  of 
this  cheap  labor  is  an  overwhelmingly 
I>ersuasive  rea.son  for  my  supporting  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Qrir.LEY   . 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIGI-EY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  In  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for 
mai^y  weeks  and  months  we  have  been 
considering  minimum  wage.  Not  long 
ago  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  [Mr. 
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RoosiVELTl  axKi  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr  Holt)  made  quite  a  tour 
of  tlie  California  area.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr  Roos«vd,t]  tells  me 
that  farmer  after  farmer  pleaded  with 
them  not  to  bring  farm  laborers  under 
the  minimum  wage  law.  These  farmers 
in  California  and  Arizona  said  they 
would  go  broke — they  could  not  stand 
it — it  would  ruin  them  if  they  had  to  pay 
them  the  $1  an  hour. 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  equate  that  with 
statements  being  made  this  afternoon 
that  fanners  in  California  are  paymg 
$1.25  an  hour  for  farm  laborers.  In  ad- 
dition it  seems  to  me  that  Inherent  In 
this  system  is  exploitation  of  the  Mexi- 
can nationala.  In  the  situation  I  re- 
ferred to  a  few  moments  ago  the  Mexi- 
can nationals  coming  m  were  not  being 
paid  even  as  much  money  as  the  domes- 
tic workers  were  when  they  were  work- 
ing along.side  of  them.  For  instance,  m 
the  pear  orchards,  which  was  piecemeal 
work,  the  Mexican  nationaLs  said  time 
after  time  chey  were  given  those  places 
where  the  fruit  was  sparse,  or  where  ic 
was  hard  to  get  at.  w^th  the  result  that 
they  made  considerably  less  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  So  there  are  many  inequi- 
ties m  the  operation  of  this  law.  I  would 
do  away  with  it.  but  if  I  cannot  do  that 
I  will  support  the  McGovem-Foparty 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  present  law 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
DrxoNi . 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr  Chairman,  if  we 
want  a  domestic  sugar-beet  industry. 
which  we  must  have,  and  we  will  find 
c>ut  tomorrow  how  desperately  we  need 
It,  we  mast  pass  this  bill  without  the 
amendment.  I  have  hundreds  of  let- 
ters against  the  spirit  and  the  conter.t 
of  the  amendment 

I  cited  an  experiment  whereby  we  kept 
Mexican  nationals  out  of  Utah  for  a 
week  or  two.  and  it  threatened  the  whole 
industry  That  was  at  a  time  when 
there  was  widespread  unemployment  in 
our  State 

Our  people  will  not  do  the  stoop  labor 
required   in  thinning  sugar  beets. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlen:an  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CLEM  MHiER.  In  answer  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  who  .said  a 
few  minutes  a^o  that  the  fai-mers  of 
California  were  not  willing  to  be  covered 
by  the  minimum -wage  law.  it  is  not  a 
question  that  they  are  not  paying  in 
excess,  it  merely  means  that  they  do  not 
want  the  redtape,  ret,'ulation.  and  so  on 
that  goes  on  in  connection  with  this  par- 
ticular labor  as  di.singuished  from  any 
other 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DIXON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cahforr.ia. 

Mr  GUBSEIR.  Nor  can  the  farmer 
who  hai-vests  en  a  .seasonal  basis  stand 
the  tirr.e  and  a  r.alf  provision  of  tiie 
minimum- w acre  law. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Vermont  IMr 
MmriR  1. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  economic  balance  :n 


America  we  have  to  raise  the  general 
overall  wage  rates  on  American  farms. 
Tt\i&  is  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer  him- 
self, and  in  the  interest  of  a  healthy 
agriculture  If  It  means  higher  prices 
for  farm  commodities  that  is  the  very 
thing  we  need  because  farmers  and  agri- 
culture are  comi^etin^  with  high  wage 
rates  in  the  steel  industry.  They  are 
comp>eting  more  or  le.ss  with  adminis- 
tered prices,  and  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  in  the  long  run  if  we  have  higher 
wage  rates  on  the  farm  it  is  m  the  in- 
terest of  the  family  farmer  and  Ameri- 
can agriculture  Basically  the  prime  net 
income  of  a  family  farm  is  labor  income 
and  should  improve  relatively  when 
farm  wages  approach  factory  wat'es.  It 
IS  unfair  to  e.xpect  to  have  cheap  food 
unless  the  farmer  receives  labor  income 
at  an  hourly  rate  that  Ls  in  balance  with 
the  hourly  rates  of  other  wnrtc^rs 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
Mr  Moss  i 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  had  not 
planned  to  ^pt-ak  on  this  particular  leg- 
islation. However,  I  have  listened  to 
the  most  confusing  statements  that  I 
have  heard  in  .i  long  time  on  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter 

An  examp.e  of  the  confusion  is  the 
charge  by  one  Member  that  domestic 
labor  gets  more  than  the  imported  Mex- 
ican labor,  on  the  other  hand.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  stated  that  the 
imported  labor  gets  less  than  the  do- 
m.est:cs.  The  fact  is  that  the  imported 
labor  gets  the  going  rate,  and  we  do  not 
import  them  unless  there  us  a  scarcity 
or  unavailability  of  domestic  labor.  He- 
member  we  are  not  talking  about  clieap 
labor  Imporuxl  labor  is  not  che-.tp  It 
costs  just  as  much  if  not  more  than  the 
domestic  labor,  if  it  were  available. 
But  it  is  not  available.  It  is  not  available 
for  the  small  farmer  in  my  district,  and 
my  district  is  a  district  characterized 
by  family-size  farms  with  tremendous 
diversity  as  to  crops 

We  cannot  tjet  labor  except  occasion- 
ally on  a  Monday  mornintr.  if  the  farmer 
wants  to  ?o  to  the  employment  service 
office  and  pick  up  a  few  men  who  have 
spent  the  weekend  in  the  drunk  ward  of 
the  jail.  They  can  get  a  few  to  work 
for  an  hour  or  two.  and  then  they  take 
off. 

It  is  not  fair  to  expect  us  to  harvest 
our  crops  with  labor  of  that  type.  Any 
person  from  any  part  of  this  country 
who  seeks  employment  at  agricultural 
labor  Will  find  it  readily  available  in  my 
district.     But  that  labor  is  not  available. 

Th.s  biil  would  impose  a  blanket  of 
frustrating^  bureaucracy  on  the  farmer 
and.  I  mi-!ht  add,  a  tremendous  cost  on 
the  Departm;^n:  of  I,abor. 

I  cannot  understand  the  purpose  of 
the  McGovern  or  I=V)carty  amendments, 
or  what  they  mean.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  criteria  called  for  is  to  be 
developed  pnor  to  the  certification  of 
the  scarcity  of  labor,  or  whether  the 
Secretary  is  to  study  the  import  expe- 
rience, and  then  determine  that  he 
should  certify  as  to  the  need 

It  is  a  confused  and  confusing  piece 
of  legislation,  and  it  certainly  would  not 
rai^e  one  iota  the  level  of  the  domestic 
a^mcultural  worker,  nor  improve  his  lot 


I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment*  and 
passage  of  the  .simple  extension  of  the 
present  procram. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
Mr  Bmlfy 

Mr  BAILI-Y  Mr  Clialrman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  transfer  the  time 
allotted  to  me  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California   (Mr    Shelley). 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rtque>l  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia'' 

There  wa<:  no  objection. 

The  f  HAIRM.\N  The  Chair  recog- 
nize.s  the  trentl»-man  from  California  (Mr. 

.^HFLLEY 

Mr  SHEIXJ-'Y  Mr  Chairman,  may  I 
first  of  all  thank  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  taking  the 
floor  today  to  shout  at  you,  to  scream  at 
you.  to  engage  Ln  emotional  pyrotechnics 
nor  to  entertain  you  with  the  story  of  the 
shooting  some  years  ago  when  this  bill 
was  on  the  floor  If  I  had  not  gotten 
under  the  table  as  fast  a.>  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr  M\t- 
THEWsh  I  might  not  even  be  here  today. 
.Although  I  got  under  in  less  than  1  sec- 
ond, it  took  me  5  minutes  to  get  out. 
There  was  a  bullet  hole  right  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  back  of  the  chair  in  which  I 
had  been  sitting 

Now.  let  us  clear  up  the  Issues.  I 
agree  with  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  fMr.  Moss)  with 
whom  I  seldom  disagree,  but  there  has 
been  great  confusion  presented  by  both 
sides.  First  of  all.  why  was  the  Fogarty 
amendment  offered  or  the  McGovern 
ionendment  offered^  Because  In  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  there  was  an 
attempt  to  challenge  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  asserts  Ls  a  right  he  has 
under  the  law  at  the  present  time  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-Pey- 
ser Act  in  this  bracero  law  The  Gath- 
ings  proposal  was  introduced  in  tlie  orig- 
inal bill  which  was  reported  out  of  the 
committee,  which  repealed  or  challenged 
any  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
As  a  result  of  this  challenge  the  conflict 
between  the  thinking  of  those  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  who  in  a  great 
manner  represent  the  thinking  of  agri- 
culture in  this  country,  and  properly  so. 
and  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  was  resolved.  Therefore,  the 
Pogarty  amendment  was  introduced  to 
clear  up  once  and  for  all  and  determine 
the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
apply  the  provisions  of  Wagner-Peyser 
to  the  importation  and  use  of  Mexican 
braceros.  That  is  the  answer  to  Mr. 
Rhodes'  comment. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  possible  that  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
cannot  make  up  its  mind  on  this  ad- 
journment or  recess  resolution,  but  that 
is  not  the  subject  at  the  moment. 

Now.  certainly  the  Pouarty  propf).sal 
u'lves  the  Secretary  the  authority  to  im- 
pose regulations  on  the  importation  and 
the  use  of  Mexican  labor  Nor  h.is  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  been  tlie  initial 
source  of  the  requirement  for  housing 
.md  other  provl.sions  in  the  pre.sent  law 
or  the  regulations  stemming  from  the 
law      These  were  put  in  at  the  request 
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of  the  Mexican  Government  seeking  to 
protect  its  nationals  whom  they  charged 
were  being  exploited  in  this  country. 

The  Pogarty  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  It  does  not  repeal  the  law,  nor 
does  it  make  it  ineffective.  To  the  con- 
trary, it  will  be  a  great  step  toward 
insuring  a  permanent  program  on  a 
decent  and  equitable  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  HoRANl. 

Mr.  HORAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  the  pending 
amendment,  and  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  measure  that  has  come  from  the 
committee  under  the  leadership  of  the 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
GathingsI. 

To  me  the  pending  amendment  is  too 
far-reaching  and  contains  the  tools  of  a 
regulation  of  free  labor  that  could  be 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  an  arbitrary 
Secretary  of  Labor  should  he  choose  to 
employ  them  at  some  future  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Kyl). 

Mr  KYL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanunous  con.st'nt  that  the  time  allotted 
me  be  yielded  to  the  gentleman  frcxn 
Texas  IMr.  Poace). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIRNL\N.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the   pentleman   fi-om   Texas    IMr. 

POAGE  I . 

Mr  POAGE  Ms.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman who  just  preceded  me  pointed 
out  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  con- 
fusion a'Dout  thi.s  measure  And.  in- 
deed there  has  Unfortunat-ely,  some  of 
tiie  fine.st  men  in  this  House  have  sought 
to  levislate  on  something  on  which  they 
have  no  back^-round  infoiTnation  The 
pentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  with  his 
farm  experience  in  Rhode  Island,  has 
still  never  had  any  exueiience  using 
braceros.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who  has  rendered  such  a  splendid 
contribution  to  our  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  has  proven  his  smcere  m- 
terest  in  agriculture  on  so  many  occa- 
sions has  no  conception  of  the  relation- 
ship of  these  crops  or  surely  he  would 
have  never  sought  to  deny  the  use  of 
bracero  labor  to  cottong rowers.  Cotton 
is  not  in  nearly  the  surplus  in  which 
some  other  crops  are  Surely,  no  fair 
man.  and  the  gentU^man  from  New  York 
is  always  fair  would  want  to  single  out 
one  legal  and  r.eeded  crop  and  discrim- 
inate against  it  .lUst  because  it  is  grown 
only  m  the  southern  half  of  oui  country 
I  feel  sure  that  the  pentlempji  does  not 
.seriously  want  w  deny  cottongrowers  the 
u.se  of  labor  which  would  be  lecally  avail- 
able to  the  growers  of  any  other  crop 
which  might  be  in  surplus  I  feel  sure 
that  the  uentleman  only  offered  this 
amendment  to  call  attention  to  our  sur- 
pluses and  not  with  any  idea  that  it 
would  or  should  be  adopted.  What  I 
have  said  is  olTered  in  no  spint  of  crit- 
icism, but  the  first  amendment  requires 
that  any  man  who  is  ^omg  to  use  these 
braceros  not  only  make  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  attract  domestic  workers  for 
such  emplojTnent.   but   tJiat   his  efforts 


should  include  independent  and  duect 
recruitment  by  the  employer  who  is  re- 
questing foreign  workers  and  under 
terms  and  conditions  of  emplo\-ment 
comparable  to  those  offered  to  foreis^n 
workers 

That  means,  of  course,  if  there  is  one 
individual  in  a  community,  or  one  large 
corporation,  who  can  spend  tliousands  of 
dollars  to  go  out  and  recruit,  go  to 
Chicago  or  MemphLs  or  some  other  dis- 
tant point  and  haul  people  across  the 
United  States,  that  then  every  little 
fanner  would  have  to  do  the  same  thing 
before  he  can  use  a  Mexican.  I  tell 
you  those  little  farmers  cannot  do  it 
This  is  a  big  farmers  amendment  regard- 
less of  what  I  know  to  be  the  author  s 
good  faith  effort  to  assist  small  farmers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Poage]  has 
expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  IMr  McGovern  i 

Mr.  MCGOVERN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
want  to  use  the  brief  time  that  has 
been  allotted  to  me  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  in 
substantial  agreement  with  the  tenns  of 
Mr.  PoGARTYS  amendment  and  is  op- 
posed to  extending  the  legislation  unless 
changes  along  the  line  we  are  recom- 
mending in  this  amendment  are  ac- 
cepted. In  a  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  me  on  June  24,  he  has  this  to  say : 

My  previously  expressed  opinions  in  this 
matter  have  not  changed  There  Is  ample 
evidence  before  the  Department,  Including 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  oT  in- 
dependent consultants  who  have  studied  this 
problem  for  me,  that  the  Mexican  program 
legislation  needs  substantial  Improvement  in 
order  to  avoid  adverse  eSects  upon  our  own 
farmworkers.  My  view  remains  that  the  ex- 
isting law  should  not  be  extended  until  such 
improvement*  can  be  incorporated  in  it 

That  is  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
McGovern  '  has  expired 

The  Chair  recoenizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  ;Mr  Gathings!. 

Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  U:>  advi.se  the  Committee  that  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  tliere  is  something 
that  almost  e.scaped  notice  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  under  this  program,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  makes  the  dtK-ision 
on  what  crops  these  workers  from  Mex- 
ico are  to  be  used  The  gentleman 
comes  in  here  now  and  says  that  you  can 
use  them  on  food  crops  but  you  cannot 
use  these  Mexicans  in  the  cultivation 
and  harvest  of  the  cotton  crop. 

I  want  to  say  to  this  Committee  that 
that  IS  highly  unfair  because  he  is  try- 
ing to  chop  the  law  half  in  two  that 
has  worked  so  well  in  this  country 

He  wanus  to  deny  the  cotton  farmers 
of  the  Nation  the  right  to  use  these  la- 
borers on  these  farms  Now,  there  was 
a  question  asked  before  tlie  committee 
of  Mr  Young  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council  about  the  offtake  and  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton.  Here  is  the  ques- 
tion and  here  is  his  reply: 

Do  you  ha\e  suiy  figures  on  the  produc- 
tion and  dtsappearaiice? 


Mr.  Young.  The  1959  crop,  Mr.  Gathings. 

was   approximately    14,750,000   bales. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  is  ttie  anticipated 
offtake? 

Mr.  Young.  The  anticipated  offtake  is 
almost  16  million  bales,  or  about  1  V*  nallllon 
bales   more    than    was   produced    in    1959. 

The  gentleman  wants  to  cut  off  all 
braceros  from  use  on  the  cotton  faims 
in  America. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  his  amend- 
ment will  be  vot-ed  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa   I  Mr. 

HOFVEN 

Mr  HOE\'EN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  personal  interest  in  this  legislation 
whatsoever.  It  does  not  affect  the  State 
of  Iowa.  I  think  we  had  some  75  Mexi- 
can laborers  in  the  entire  State  of  Iowa 
last  year. 

The  question  before  us  is  simply  this: 
Do  you  want  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
^' rowers  in  this  country  who  need  this 
t>T>e  of  labor  to  harvest  their  crops,  or 
do  you  want  to  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness'?' There  are  a  lot  of  farmers  who  are 
absolutely  dependent  upon  this  kind  of 
stoop  labor.  It  has  been  fully  disclosed 
throu.chout  the  hearings  that  this  type 
of  labor  will  not  be  engaged  in  by  Amer- 
ican labor.  The  bill  before  us  will  not 
displace  American  labor  The  law  pro- 
vides that  the  Department  of  Labor  must 
certify  that  American  labor  is  not  avail- 
able before  Mexican  labor  can  even  be 
made  available.  So  the  question  natu- 
rally arises  whether  you  want  an  exten- 
sion of  this  program  or  whether  you 
want  wetbacks  coming  into  the  country 
in  large  numbers     It  is  just  that  simple 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  work  out 
migrant  labor  agreements  with  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  It  takes  a  lot  of  nego- 
tiation. We  have  very  friendly  relations 
with  Mexico  today  You  can  imagine 
what  miiiht  happen  if  we  would  suddenly 
curtail  the  migrant  labor  prop  ram  I 
fear  it  would  result  in  thousands  of 
wetbacks  coming  into  this  country.  This 
would  be  de'  nmental  not  only  to  the 
agricultural  economy  of  this  coimtiy  but 
would  be  nther  detrimental  to  our 
friendly  relations  with  Mexico. 

Mr  GATH:3^GS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOEVl-ZN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arl  ansas 

Mr  GATHINGS  I  commend  the 
L'entleman  on  a  very  fine  statement,  and 
for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  meritori- 
ous legislation  It  has  been  said  in  this 
debate  that  only  2  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers of  .^merici  use  this  labor  That  may 
be  true,  but  m  the  Midwest  area  they 
grow  quite  a  lot  of  small  grains,  wheat, 
corn,  and  the  like,  and  it  is  not  neces.sary 
to  use  this  lal>or  m  growing  and  harvest- 
ing grain 

Mr    HOEVSN      That  is  true. 

Mr  GATHINGS  Only  2  percent  of 
the  farmers  use  this  labor  because  of 
the  fact  that  It  is  in  those  few  areas  in 
America  where  stoop  labor  is  necessary 
that  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  HOEVEN  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right.  I  am  not  concerned  as  to 
whether  it  is  1  percent,  2  percent,  or  10 
percent.  The  fact  is  that  when  the  small 
farmers  of  America  under  our  free- 
enterprise  system  want  to  harvest  their 
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crops  they  should  have  the  necessary 
labor  available  to  do  so.  When  American 
labor  cannot  be  provided  to  do  the  job, 
our  fanners  should  be  provided  with 
other  labor  to  harvest  their  crops.  If 
you  prefer  an  extension  of  the  present 
program  to  a  wetback  program,  then. 
you  should  vote  against  the  amendment 
that  has  been  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
frcm  Rhode  Island.  If  we  are  going  t-o 
have  a  wetback  prot;ram  in  thi.s  country 
with  all  the  implications  involved  w^?' 
should  do  so  with  our  eyes  open.  We  are 
keeping  up  our  good  relations  with  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  and  we  do  not  war.t 
to  disturb  them  at  this  time  when  we 
are  already  having  seme  difficulties  with 
Castro  and  Cuba. 

No  hearings  have  been  held  on  ti.e 
McGovern-Fogarty  amendment  There 
is  a  jurisdictional  fl^ht  between  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  which  should  be  fully  re- 
viewed by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
next  year.  The  sensible  thing  to  do  is 
to  extend  the  act  for  2  year.s,  as  proposed 
in  the  committee  bill,  and  then  give  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  an  opportu- 
nity to  fully  explore  the  entire  situation. 
Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr  Chairman,  w.U 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  nOEV-EN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr  McGO\'ERN  May  I  remind  U\e 
distinguished  gentleman  thiat  hearings 
were  held  on  this  legislation  and  testi- 
mony was  taken  by  the  committee,  and 
everyone  who  wi.shed  to  be  heard  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  HOEVEN  There  may  have  been 
general  hearings  on  the  overall  problem 
but  no  specific  hearin,;s  were  held  on 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  as  I  recall. 
Mr.  CCXDLEY.  The  amendment  was 
considered,  but  not  a  single  farm  or- 
ganization came  out  for  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  No  hearings  were  had 
on  ':he  McGovern  amendment. 

Th"  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
iientleman  ha.s  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  Mr.  Coolet  .  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  to  close 
debate, 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr  Chairman  I  wish 
to  reiterate  uhe  sUt'ir.fnt  I  made  jusi 
a  moment  ago  to  thf  effect  that  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection  no  farm  If  ad^-r  in 
America  endorsed  thi.s  p*>ndin.,'  am^nd- 
raent.  I  do  not  rw^all  that  anyb<Kly  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  endorsed 
the  pendmg  amendment.  The  bill  be- 
fore you  has  the  endorsement  of  all  farm 
organizations  It  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  The 
Secretajy  of  Labor  is  authorl^ed  to  re- 
cruit workers. 

No  workers  recruited  under  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  employment  in 
any  area  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  determined  and  certified  that,  first, 
sufflcient  domestic  workers  who  are  abie. 
willing,  and  qualified  are  not  available 
at  the  time  and  place  needed  to  perform 
the  work  for  which  such  workers  are  to 
be  employed,  second,  the  employment 
of  such  workers  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
domestic  agricuiturai  workers  similarly 


employed:  and  third,  reasonable  efTorta 
have  been  made  to  attract  domestic 
workers  for  such  employment  at  wages 
and  standard  hours  of  work  comparable 
to  those  offered  to  forelKn  workers. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     The    time    of    the 
gentleman    from    North    Carolina    IMr 
CooLEY  !  has  expired 
All  time  has  expired 
The    question    is   on    the    amendment 
offered  by  Mr  Sant*ngelo  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr   Pdcarty 

The  question  wa.^  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion demanded  by  Mr  Santangeio' 
there  were — ayes  :i3    noes  122 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected 

The    CHAIRMAN      The    question    re- 
curs on   t,he  amendment  offere<l  by  the 
gentleman     from     Riiode     Island     iMr 
Poc.arty). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr  Bailky  '  there 
were — ayes  ,51.  n'X"^  l,ia. 

So  the  ameri'im'i.t  was  rejfxrtefi 
Mr  GURSKi      Mr   Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  ia.>L  word 

\L-  CCXJLPTY  Mr  Chauinan,  will  the 
gentleman  yifid? 

Mr.  GUBSr'.R       I  vieid. 
Mr    COOLEY      Mr    Chairman.  I  ask 
unanunous  con.ont   that    all   debate  on 
the   pending    bill    and    all    iimcndments 
thereto  cio.~.e  m  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rcKiUf.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina'' 

Mr.  SHF.LLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I 
amend  my  reque.=;t  and  a-^k  that  all  de- 
bate on  the  bill  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection 
Thp      CHAIRMAN      The      gentleman 
from  Cahfornia  fMr    GttbsbuI  Is  reco^- 
ni7erl  for  5  minutes 

Mr  GUBSEIi  Mr  Chairnian  as  ha.s 
Ijeen  stated  repeatedly  on  the  floor  tins 
aftern-x>n.  a  great  deal  of  mi.Mnforma- 
tion  has  been  circulated  with  respf'Ct  U.> 
the  operation  of  this  pro<?Tam.  It  has 
been  repeaU^  in  good  faith  by  many 
Members 

I  w  >nler  ;.ow  any  one  of  us  would 
feel  if  we  had  our  life  s  .savings  and  all 
we  could  borrow  from  the  banks  .nvest^d 
m  an  apricot  orchard  in  Willows,  Calif  . 
at  this  very  monii-nt  and  v  e  could  go 
out  of  our  front  d(x>r  and  se<->  that  crop, 
on  the  ground — our  .savings,  and  our 
work  wasted  Thi.s  is  the  situation  this 
ir.oir.ent  in  Willows,  Calif  Fifty  jier- 
cent  of  the  crop  is  on  the  ground  in 
Brentw(X)d.  Calif;  25  percent  at  Los 
Banos  and  Tracy,  and  other  places  It 
IS  due  to  but  one  thing,  shortage  of  labor 
One  farmer  lost  $225,000  worth  of 
cherries  Just  a  month  ago  in  California 
Last  year  10.000  tons  of  cling  peaches 
rotted  on  the  ground  because  the  farmers 
could  not  get  labor  to  pick  them  This 
is  wasted  food.  This  raises  your  cost  of 
living. 

A  great  many  people  do  not  under- 
stand the  need  for  this  type  of  labor 


It  has  befn  rei>eat4»dly  stat^  that  do- 
mestic labor  Ks  available  The  fact  of 
tile  matter  i.s  that  domestic  labor  does 
not  want  employment  at  any  price  bi'- 
cau.se  of  the  physical  conditions  involved 
in  doing  the  w  )rk 

Week  after  week  I  have  been  placing 
an  article  in  the  Concressional  Record 
from  my  hometown  newspaper,  the  Gil- 
roy  Evening  Dispatch  It  is  a  weekly  re- 
port from  the  farm  labor  office.  Al- 
ways the  first  paragraph  of  that  article 
says  in  efTect:  "We  desperately  need 
cherrv'pif'kprs  and  berrypickers.  Come 
down  and  register." 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  para- 
graph of  that  same  article  says  there  are 
500  to  600  continuing  claims  for  unem- 
ployment insurance.  Some  of  these 
claims  are  from  housewives,  I  admit.  I 
talked  to  one  Member  of  Congress  yes- 
terday and  he  said.  "We  tried  to  get  stu- 
dents to  pick  our  strawberries.  They 
would  not  do  it.  But  my  wife  went  out 
and  picked  them  because  she  got  two 
baskets  for  every  four  she  picked,  and 
she  filled  the  freezer  with  them." 

Mr  Chairnuui.  if  picJcin^'  strawberries 
is  not  beneath  the  wife  of  a  Member  of 
Congress,  it  is  not  beneath  young  men  to 
go  out  and  do  the  .same  thing  A  great 
many  of  us  did  it  when  we  were  getting 
started.  We  learned  to  work,  we 
learned  to  earn  our  salt.  And  ;t  did  not 
hurt  any  of  us.  Not  today.  Very  few 
want  to  work  at  menial  and  stoop  tasks 
any  more,  and  I  will  not  blame  the 
American  people  But  because  the 
American  people  have  changed  in  their 
desires,  does  that  mean  that  the  farmer 
at  Brentwood.  Trao',  and  other  places 
should  have  his  years'  savings  go  on  the 
ground  and  result  m  utter  waste  because 
he  cannot  get  the  labor'' 

It  l^  stated  that  only  2  percent  of  the 
fanners  are  helped  But  let  us  nut  for- 
get that  two-thirds  of  the  Nation  s  acre- 
age is  in  feed  gnUns.  A  lot  of  it  is  m 
livestock.  When  you  sjjeak  of  this  2 
percent  you  are  speaking  of  only  2  per- 
cent of  10  percent  of  the  farmers,  who 
might  use  this  labor  This  places  the 
-Utement  in  an  entirely  different  light 
It  means  thai  L'O  p<^rcent  of  Ih'jsc  who 
have  the  need  fur  such  lab«jr  actuall-.  use 
them.  The  figure  of  2  percent  is  notliing 
more  than  distorted  propaganda  *  hich 
ha.s  be«'n  innocently  repeated  tliL*^  after- 
noon 

If  my  neighbo:  acrrvss  the  road  is  a 
corporation  farmer  and  I  am  a  yrnall 
farmer  it  is  to  my  arivantaire  that  he  cets 
braceros  When  his  needs  are  satisfied 
with  braceros  I  have  the  opportunity  of 
hiring  locals  Without  the  Public  Law  78 
program  my  rich  cpm[)e;;ujr  could  at- 
rract  locals  with  t)etter  offers  which  I 
could  not  matrh  and  I,  th-  small  farmer 
would  suffer  most 

Mr  Chairman,  the  argument  that  this 
program  only  helps  the  large  farmer  is 
just  not  true. 

It  Ls  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Mon- 
itor, the  official  newspaper  of  the  Cath- 
olic Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco,  has 
started  a  series  of  five  articles  giving 
the  growers  side  of  the  bracero  story.  I 
have  already  placed  the  hrst  article  ia 
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the  Recced  and  si  bmit  herewith  the  sec- 
ond article  which  was  puWished  June 
24 

The  Braclbo  3to«t     'I  P-um  Local  L.a»o». 
£;oT—  •' 

(By   Js-Ties    KHly) 
This  IS  thf  seconc    of  fire  artlci'*  on  "Tht 
Brawro  Story."  deal  ng  with  the  dlsp^t*  over 
iiirtng    )f  Mixican  nationals  to  harvest  Cali- 
fornia's crops 

TeKlnp  the  growrg'  side  are  Stephen  A 
DArrlgd  of  .Siji  Jiee.  Paul  A.  Mirlanl  of 
Cupertino,  aiid  Ger  ild  B  Hansen,  ttan  Jose. 
attorney  for  the  Pr  ij;res.«ive  Gr -wt-r^  A.sstx-la- 
tlon  Biark  dots  indicate  their  chief  claims, 
continued  from  \ns-  week 

Bracero«  do  not  deprcse  the  farm  wape 
scale  They  are  iilred  at  the  prevallli.g 
rate — right  now.  tl  an  h"ur  f  t  pickers  In 
the  Santa  Clara  Va  ley  The  growers  do  not 
set  thl«  rate.  Th  ■  State  farm  placement 
service  tells  them  >»  hat  to  pay. 

"Labor  accounts  for  the  Duik  of  a  grow- 
er's coeta  In  producing  Fome  crops,  up  to  85 
percent  In  strawt>CTTle«."  D'Arrigo  said  "He 
can  pay  just  s».i  mu-h  «S»'nout  losing  money 
In  fact  Salinas  has  t>een  f  jrced  out  of  carrot 
production  becaust  growers  there  could  not 
comf>ete  with  the  1  )wer  labor  coats  In  Texas 
"I  would  prefer  to  hire  domestic  labor  If 
I  could,  even  at  |1.2.^  an  hour,  because  it 
costs  me  $3.?  f.0  to  bring  a  bracero  up  from 
the  bordf^r  receptlo:i  station  and  return  him 
But  the  local  lab<jr  market  cannot  supply  me 
with  the  workers  I  need,  when  I  need  them  " 
Labor  costs  knocked  strawberry  acreage 
from  22.000  down  tD  12,000  this  year.  Mananl 
said.  D  Arrlgo  noted  be  has  only  500.  In- 
stead of  1.5CX),  acies  In  pole  b«an«  for  the 
same  reason. 

Housing.  f<x»d.  \nd  sanitation  at  bracerc 
camps  In  Callforn  a  are  above   reproach 

•TTiere  are  boun  1  to  be  some  abuses,  some 
vtoftatlons  of  the  -ules.  certainly."  attL-rney 
pan— 1  declared  But  these  are  few  and  far 
between.  Archblsl.op  Luceys  accusations  on 
this  score  may  be  true  In  Texas,  but  they 
don't  apply  here.  For  one  thing,  the  Inter- 
national agreemert  with  Mexico  spells  out 
In  detail  exactly  the  kind  of  conditions  a 
gioiw  has  to  mai'italn. 

"DlBOOTery  of  ai  abuse  means  the  grower 
looes  his  bracer(j8  With  the  labor  shortage. 
he  simply  cant  aJlord  to  risk  It." 

(The  Monitor  visited  a  camp  at  D'Arrlgo's 
Santa  Teresa  ranri  south  of  San  Jose  Bar- 
racks-type quartets  appeared  neat  and  clean 
with  steel  cots  and  linoleum  floors  Out- 
door privies  wen-  provided  with  running 
water  Surrounding  grounds  were  graveled 
and  well  drained  There  were  indoor  show- 
ers and  a  lean-to  waatirooiri,  all  clean.  The 
noon  meal  of  chcrlzo  and  frijoles — braceroe 
are  fed  Mexican- style  food  according  to  a 
daily  menu  outlined  In  the  Progressive 
Growers  .Association  handbook — was  being 
prepared  In  a  spctleas  kitchen  for  serrlng  In 
an  equally  clean  .-ness  hall. 

The  "corporatlou"  farms'  use  of  braceros 
la  not  ruining  the  small  family  farmer. 

•It's  not  braceros.  but  the  Increase  In  cost 
of  production,  that's  hurting  the  small 
farmer.     D'Arrlgo  pointed  out. 

"Eleh'y  thous»nd  acres  have  been  taken 
out  of  pn<luctlo'.  In  Santa  Clara  county  In 
the  past  10  yea-6.  No  new  farmers  have 
gone  inui  agriciature.  Actually,  the  only 
txing  keeping  California  farmers'  heads 
above  water  Is  not  returns  on  their  crops,  but 
capital  gains-  that  Is.  sale  of  their  property. 
"There  aro  penile  right  in  thl"^  co"anty  nld- 
timers  e5per«R!ly  making  a  bare  llTlnK  If 
th»t  from  their  crops  But  they  oou'.d  sell 
the  land  they're  sitting  cmd  tor  millions  of 
dciilars,  and  prei  tually  they  wUL  as  urban- 
Izaiiou  continues. ' 

This  IS  the  bx.L.-     .t  iry  as  seen  by  grow- 
ers.    D(->es   It  p.i  n;   a  {'.care  of  a  "gtiit&tly 
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racket."  an  i:isuU  to  the  Amenr&n  con- 
science? 

Marlani.  DAmgo,  and  Hansen  agreed  tiiat 
more  light  is  needed  on  the  big  and  basic 
social  problem  tltat  has  generated  the  whole 
bracero  issue 

That  problem  Ca:i  American  con.sumers 
be  educated  to  pay  substantially  higher 
price«  for  farm  products''  If  not,  who  will 
bear  the  cusi  of  the  kind  of  wages  required 
Vj  keep  .V.-nerican  farm  workers  ■  dowr;  on 
the  farm'"' 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  argue 
murals  let  ua  uunk  for  a  moment  of  the 
programs  benefits  to  underprivileged 
citizens  of  Mexico.  This  is  second  only 
to  tourism  as  a  source  of  outside  mcome 
u>  Mexico.  It  has  allowed  hundreds  of 
Mexican  families  living  at  starvation 
levels  to  assume  the  digruty  of  owing 
land,  being  in  business  for  themselves, 
and  unproving  their  .standard  of  living 
Our  Government  has  lidopied  the  policy, 
through  the  mutual  sc-curity  program  of 
helping  underprivileged  people.  This  is 
a  way  of  doing  this  and  at  the  same  time 
saMiig  crops  which   will  go  to   waste. 

Braceros  do  not  replace  domestic 
labor.  You  camiol  employ  them  while 
one  domestic  wants  a  job  and  doe.*^  not 
have  It.  It  is  well  regulated  and  clean 
living  aivl  working  conditions  are  as- 
sui-ed.  It  IS  necessary  and  wortliy  of 
your  support. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be 
given  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr   Shelley). 

The  CHAIRMAN.'  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There   was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimotis  con.'^enl  that  my 
time   be   given   to   the   gentleman   from 
California  fMr.  Shelley!  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SANTANGELO.     Mr   Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be 
given  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.   Shelley]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN      The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Shelley  1. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   ofTered   by  Mr    Shellkt:    On 
p»ige    1.    line   4.    after   "June   30"    strike   out 
•'1963"   and   Insert  "196'2." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Calif oriua  that 
I  a^^ree  witii  his  amendment.  I  had  a 
similar  amendment  to  offer.  I  should 
like  io  join  with  the  gentleman  in  his 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seiu  that  my  tune  be  given  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  IMr.  S«elley]. 


The  CHAIIU»^u\N  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virgima? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SHELLIY.  Mr  Chaii  man.  In 
the  first  place,  the  argument  has  been 
made  that  thos-^  who  proposed  tiie  pre- 
ceding amendment,  and  I  am  not  sur- 
prised It  was  defeated,  were  opposed  to 
this  program.  Nobody  has  offered  here 
uxiay  anything  i«  end  the  program. 
Nobody  has  made  one  suggestion  about 
terminating  it.  I  will  say  to  those  who 
support  this  lejnslation  that  there  are 
farm  areas  in  this  country  and  crops 
which,  if  the  c:  ops  are  to  be  harvesUnt 
need  outside  labor,  and  that  there  is  a 
drastic  shortag  ?  of  it.  There  have  t>een 
incidents  of  c  op  loss  over  the  years. 
This  bill  would  extend  the  present  law  2 
yeai-s  past  July  1,  19G1  Tlie  existing  act 
does  not  termirate  in  the  next  month;  it 
terminates  a  y<  ar  from  now. 

My  amendment  would  gi\e  a  new  ad- 
ministration the  opportunity  to  study  it 
for  a  year  and  come  in  with  a  program 
that  -Aouid  enc  the  confusion,  the  con- 
sternation and  the  conflict  that  exist 
and  have  existxl  throughout  the  period 
this  law  has  be  m  m  existence.  It  would 
extend  the  law  to  July  1.  1962 

Do  not  extend  tins  law  to  1963.  Let 
us  clear  up  th.s  confusion,  let  us  make 
a  contribution  to  the  needs,  the  require- 
ments and  the  demands  on  boUi  sides, 
and  let  us  be  fair 

I  say  this  is  ;.  fair  approach.  It  would 
give  a"  new  adniimstration  wnth  a  new 
view,  a  new  l^ok.  a  chance  to  study  it 
and  come  in  8i.d  make  recommendations 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr  Chairmf^n,  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  ado:>ted.  which  simply  cuts 
down  the  exp. ration  date  or  ext.ension 
from  June  30.  1963.  to  J'une  30.  1962. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gei  lleman    from    Iowa    iMr. 

Gross  J. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hoffman  " . 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Sure 
you  may  get  a  new  admmistration,  but 
v.iu  wii'i  ha\e  gotten  the  same  old 
growers  of  frv.it  and  farm  produce. 

You  have  t>een  yipplng  and  yelling 
about  second-class  citizens.  Wh&t  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  make  every- 
Ixxiv  who  own.?  an  acre  of  land  a  sec- 
ond-class Citizen  With  orpamzed  labor 
giving  the  orders  where  they  do  not 
represent  employees.    That  li.  what  it  is. 

I  cunnot  understand  why  the  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor  are  so  con- 
cerned when  none  cf  their  members  are 
employees  in  i  his  business.  Why  are  you 
yeUmg  about  the  Mexicans  when  they 
are  satisfied  and  the  farmer-ejnpioyer 
is  satisfied:  Why  shou'.d,  and  where 
does    oreaniz.='ri  labor  come  m? 

Mr.  SHEL-EY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOFFTVL^N  of  Michigan.  Did  you 
see  what  Mmhael  J.  Quill,  head  of  the 
Transport  Workers  Union,  said  today? 

Mr  SHELLEY  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gent'.emf.n  yield' 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigaii.  No;  I 
cannot  yield. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  Thp  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  i  Mr. 
Rhodes  1. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  bill  must  be  extended  for  2 
years.  Without  legislation  to  extend 
this  particular  bill,  it  will  be  almost  im- 
possible for  the  farmers  to  get  financing. 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  the 
farmer  to  plant  his  crop  The  farmer 
has  to  kno'A"  this  day  and  time,  the  situa- 
tion concerned,  under  which  he  will  grow 
his  crop.  Without  at  least  2  years  to 
determine  what  he  will  be  doing  when 
the  crop  is  planted,  when  the  crop  is 
to  b^  harvested,  all  of  the  imponderables 
wnich  a  farmer  must  face,  anyway,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
plan  and  conduct  his  busine.ss  in  the 
way  you  and  I  would  want  to  conduct 
ours. 

So,  I  ask  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  be 
voted  down  and  that  the  bill  be  passed 
as  it  was  reported  from  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  Mr  Cooleyj  and 
I  may  yield  our  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  ArkarLsas   ^  Mr    G.\things!. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia^ 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  i^entieman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Gathings  : . 

Mr  GATHINGS  Mr  Cha.rman,  I 
just  want  to  say  that  the  farmer  pays 
the  major  part  of  the  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  program:  that  is.  bringing 
up  the  labor  from  away  down  150  to  200 
miles  mside  Mexico  up  to  the  reception 
center  and  for  processing  that  bracero 
at  the  border  and  for  transporting  him 
to  the  farm  and  giving  him  an  insurance 
policy,  subsistence,  hot  lunch  en  route, 
and  then  returning  that  worker  right 
back  to  the  border  again.  It  costs  $42  60. 
as  the  record  rf  veals,  to  bring  a  man  up 
and  to  get  him  back,  that  is,  to  the  State 
or  Arkansas,  a  distance  of  about  1,000 
males  from  the  Mexican  border. 

Now,  that  S42  60  would  not  be  paid  by 
that  farmer  if  he  could  get  that  labor 
from  any  other  source;  he  would  not  do 
It.  because  it  is  not  recoverable.  Not  one 
nickel  of  that  money  is  reimbursed. 
$42  60  is  the  amount  paid  to  obtain  this 
labor  to  chop  or  to  harvest  his  crop. 

Now,  the  gentleman  would  want  to 
have  only  a  1-year  extension  of  this  act. 
It  has  alwavs  been  a  2-year  act  from  the 
very  beginning  In  1951  we  passed  a  2- 
year  act.  We  came  along  again  in  195:? 
and  extended  it  for  2  years.  We  have 
always  extended  it  mor^  than  1  year  all 
along  the  line  The  farmer  knows  what 
to  expect  It  would  be  a  hardship  to 
have  a  1-year  extension,  which  would 
require  the  farmers  to  come  back  to 
Washington  again,  at  heavy  expanse,  to 
a.sk  for  an  extension  of  this  act  after 
such  a  short  time 

Mr     COOLEY      Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr      GATHINGS      I      yield     to     the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  COOLFIY  I  would  just  hke  to 
point  out  that  when  we  have  hearings 
on  this  Mexican  labor  bill  people  come 
from  all  over  the  United  States  at  their 
own  exp^-nst' 

Mr.   GATHINGS      They   do. 

Mr  CCHDLEY  And  they  .stay  here  in 
hotels  day  after  day  to  pre.sent  their 
views  to  our  committee,  and  once  every 
2  years  is  often  enough  to  subject  them 
to  that  kind  of  tr^'atment. 

Mr  GATHINGS  Absolutely  I  agree 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  It 
is  very  expensive  for  the.se  farmers  to 
come  here  to  get  this  extension  approved 
by  the  Congress.  I  trust  that  the 
amendment  will  be  voted  down 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  FoGxRTY  ■ . 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
summarize  before  this  vote  is  taken.  I 
must  make  very  clear  and  explicit  what 
a  vote  for  H.R.  12759  really  represents. 

First  of  all,  a  vote  for  this  bill  would 
represent  a  vote  for  continuation  of  30 
to  50  cents  per  hour  wage  rates  for  our 
own  farmworkers — as  in  Arkansas  to- 
day. US.  farmworkers'  rates  do  not  go 
above  that  level  there  as  long  as  suflBcient 
Mexicans   are   available   at   50   cents. 

It  would  be  a  vote  for  continuation  of 
acute  underemployment  of  U.S.  farm- 
workers— which  holds  their  average 
earnings  to  under  $1,000  per  year — under 
$600  per  year  for  nonwhites. 

In  other  words,  this  would  be  a  vote 
for  impoverishment  of  our  own  farm- 
workers; ignoring  the  clear  need  to  im- 
prove the  protection  of  our  workers 
against  foreign  worker  comp>etition,  it 
would  be  a  vote,  instead,  for  weakening 
the  existing  protections  for  US  farm- 
workers. 

A  vote  for  this  bill  would  also  be  a  vote 
for  growing  dependence  upon  foreign- 
ers for  growing  our  foodstuffs.  Already 
more  than  80  percent  of  our  lettuce  har- 
vest is  in  the  hands  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals. 

It  would  be  a  vote  to  extend  a  special 
advantage  to  the  51.000  farmers — less 
than  2  percent  of  the  total— who  employ 
Mexicans 

It  would  be  a  vote  for  reduced  incomes 
for  the  family  farms  whose  markets  are 
being  steadily  undermined  by  the  out- 
put of  cheap  foreign  labor. 

It  would  even  represent  a  vote  to  in- 
crease the  burden  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury— for  continuing  subsidies  to  the 
growers  of  surplus  cotton  raised  with 
foreign  labor. 

And  this  is  something  I  did  not  know 
until  it  was  brought  out  today.  It 
would  represent  a  vote  to  increase  the 
burden  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  on  the 
taxpayers,  for  continuing  subsidies  to 
the  growers  of  surplus  cotton  raised  with 
foreign  labor  In  other  words,  60  per- 
cent of  those  450  000  Mexicans  are  going 
to  be  u.sed  to  pick  cotton  that  is  already 
in  surplus  and  which  is  costing  the  tax- 
payers millions  upon  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Storage  costs  alone  will  be  about 
$12  million  for  this  past  year. 

I  must  make  clear  to  the  House,  also 
that  a  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  to 
reject     the     unanimous     judgment     of 


the  Nation's  moral  leadership — the 
churches — who  advise  unequivocally 
that  the  present  bracero  program  is  un- 
acceptably  immoral.  Such  a  vote  is  a 
demonstration  to  the  undeveloped,  un- 
committed nations  of  the  world  of  how 
little  our  moral  preachments  mean 
when  the  selfish  interest  of  our  large 
landowners  are  involved. 

Such  a  vote  is  a  vote  also  for  ignoring 
the  objections  and  concern  of  the 
Mexican  labor  movement  and  of  the 
church  in  Mexico — an  attitude  on  our 
part  which  would  only  worsen  our  al- 
ready sensitive  relations  with  the  peo- 
ples of  other  Latin  American  countries. 

Those  who  wish  to  vote  for  permitting 
increasing  use  of  Mexican  contract 
workers  in  skilled  farm  jobs  and  as 
year  round  workers  should  vote  for 
this  bill. 

Those  who  wish  to  vote  for  ase  of 
permanent  immigrants  or  citizens,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  former  can  be  held 
on  the  job;  that  he  is  not  free  to  accept 
other  more  attractive  employment — a 
reason  that  is  openly  admitted — those 
should  also  vote  for  Mr  Gathings'  bill 

And  those  who  wish  to  continue  to  re- 
fuse U.S.  farmworkers  the  same  elemen- 
tary protections  and  guarantees  pro- 
vided Mexican  workers  should  also  vote 
for  this  bill.  For  under  that  bill,  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  not  authorized 
or  permitted  to  assure  equivalent  bene- 
fits for  US  workers. 

A  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  for 
acquiescing  in  an  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee effort  to  interpret  a  27-year-old  stat- 
ute for  which  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee never  has  had  any  responsibility — 
and  about  which  It  has  had,  apparently, 
little  knowledge. 

Such  a  vote,  also,  would  be  a  vote  in 
favor  of  Farm  Bureau  Federation  dicta- 
tion of  U.S.  labor  policy — dictation  in  the 
clear  interest  of  a  few  large  farmers  and 
against  the  clear  interest  of  most  of  the 
Farm  Bureau's  own  membership. 

Finally,  I  suggest  emphatically  to  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  a  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  for  ex- 
ploitation of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few.  Seldom  has  an  issue  been  more 
clear  cut. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr  Chairman, 
as  the  Representative  of  Long  Island  po- 
tato growers,  and  other  farmers.  I  can- 
not support  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  FogartyI 
to  eliminate  migrant  farm  labor  on  Long 
Island.  None  of  our  farmers,  nor  the 
Farm  Bureau,  has  contacted  me  in  re- 
gard to  this  bill.  However,  I  am  sure 
that  if  they  realized  that  Long  island 
migrant  labor  would  be  done  away  with, 
that  they  would  have  been  up  in  arms 
My  vote  shall  be  cast  for  a  continuation 
of  the  system  which  allows  migrants  to 
work  on  Long  Island  during  the  proper 
seasons  Failure  to  permit  this  will 
cause  our  farms  to  be  destroyed. 
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Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time-  of  the 
gentleman  hai.  expired.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  fen'leman  from  CRlifornla 
IMr  SHKi.;,ri" 

The  ame!.dmer.t  was  rcje-cted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Coniinittt'e  rises 

Accordingly  tl  c-  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  J:av.ng  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  F.viNS,  Cuaiiman  of  the  Comnuttee 
of  the  Whol»;  Ho  ase  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Commitu^e. 
having  had  under  can.';ideration  the  bill 
(H.R  12759 >  to  amend  title  V  of  the  At:- 
ricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purpo;*s,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  569  he  i  eixjrted  the  bill  back 
to  the  House 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered 

Tlie  question  li  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  wa-s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tliird  time  and  was  tlpxI  the 
tliird  time 

Mr.  HECKER  Mr  Speakt-r.  I  oJTer  a 
motum  to  recommit 

'111'*  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
l.->fd  U,  th.    b;I.'' 

Mr    BECKER      I  am,  Mr    Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  BtrKKK  i-.i'  '.(■:-  Uj  recommit  the  bill 
V.  li    :275ft  t     11. e  L   ,ii.::..V^e  on  Agrlcultiu-e. 

The  previous  queftion  was  ordered 

The  .^PELAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  rt^ommit 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill 

TTie  question  wa.s  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  aiin(junrc'd  Uiai  in  his  opinion 
tlie    ayes"  had  it 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
the  yea*  and  nays 

Thf"  ypft-s  and  nays  werr-  refu.sed. 

So  the  bill  was  pa:^sod 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


of  June  2i<.  liiib.  to  Uicfease  t^e  antbon-zt-d 
approprlaUon  tor  resident  teartung  grfcuifi 
tx3  land  grant  UisUtutiinis.  After  general 
debate,  uhlcii  shall  be  cuuflned  to  the  bill, 
and  fehaK  continue  n<>t  U^  exceed  one  hour. 
to  be  equally  divided  ar.u  c  i.iriiied  by  tlie 
chairman  and  rankme  minoritv  member  >; 
the  Cammlttee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  sIjkU 
be  read  lor  ameridiiieni  under  the  flve-mm- 
ute  rule.  At  the  ooriciuiioii  ol  the  cxiru-ldera- 
tiou  of  the  b,U  tor  .iineridinent,  the  Coniiait- 
U-f  bl....:  .'.xt  una  rt  ;>i.i:t  the  bill  to  the  Hi.>ufie 
wiUii  6u<-ii  .ui.ci.Uint-nu  rti.  may  hpve  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  quesUon  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  b:i:  arid  amend- 
ment«  thereto  to  final  passage  w.thout  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  COOI^Y  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
uiumimoui  cctfist-nt  tliat  all  Members 
have  5  letiiSiHlivv  days  in  »luch  u)  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  .SPEAKER  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


NORTH    ATLANTIC    TREATY 
NATIONS 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the 
CummiUee  on  Rules,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing privileged  resolution  >  H  Res  587, 
Rept  No  2037  1,  which  wa«  referred  to 
the  Hou.se  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed ; 

Retolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  oi  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Comm;ttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
tJulon  for  the  consideration  of  tlie  resolu- 
tion (S.  J.  Rea.  170)  to  authorize  the  parUcl- 
I>ation  In  an  International  Cijn\entlon  of 
represenlaUve  citizens  fr>.>aj  tiie  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  nauons  to  exaniine  how  greater 
political  and  economic  cooperiiL:.;in  aiJuHig 
their  peoples  may  be  promoted,  to  provide  for 
tlie  appointment  of  United  States  deiegai«s 
to  such  convention,  and  lor  otiier  purp.jses. 
Kl'jai  general  debate,  which  shall  be  cju- 
&ned  to  the  resolution,  aiul  sliall  continue 
not  to  exceed  oiie  hour.  U..  be  equui.y  divi'led 
and  oontrolled  by  the  ciiairmaJi  and  raiililng 
minority  member  of  i.^e  Con.aiittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  resolution  shrUi  be  read 
for  amendment  under  tlie  li-.e-m.nute  ru^e 
W.  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
sha.il  rise  and  report  the  reao'.ution  to  the 
Hooi-e  wltli  such  aniei;dment6  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previt)us  quesuon 
stial'i  t>e  considered  as  ordered  on  the  ref-oiU- 
tion  and  axriendmenus  thereto  l.o  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  eiccept  one 
mouon  to  reommii 


LAND  GRANT  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  reported  tlie  fol- 
lijwing  privileged  resolution  <H.  Res.  586, 
Rept.  No  2036 1,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
print«l : 

Resoli-ed.  TTiat  uf>f.n  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  Ckrder  to  move  that 
t;»e  H..>'ase  resolve  itself  Into  tiie  Commiltee 
of  the  Whoie  H.  .use  on  tlie  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  tlie  bill  'H  R 
10876!  to  amend  secuon  22  ( rel(iUn.g  to  tlie 
endowment  and  3upp<>rt  of  cuUegeB  of  agri- 
culture  and  the  meclianic   arts)    of  the  Act 
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EXTENSION  OF  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 
AS   AMENDED 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  foUowinc 
privileged  resolution  iH  Res  588.  Rept 
No.  2038 ' ,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  VSTiole  House  on  the  State  of  The 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  H  R 
12311)  to  extend  for  one  year  the  Sugar  Arx 
(if  li»48,  iis  an-,ended,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  blU  arc  liereby  waived  That 
after  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
t.  the  bin.  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mlnor- 
Hy  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
the  ln:i  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  axnei^dment  No  amendment-s  shaT. 
be  in  order  to  said  bill  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  said  amendments  shall  be 
m  order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  con- 
trarv  notwithstanding      Amendments  oflered 
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FEDERAL   EMPLOYEES    COMPENSA- 
TION ACT"  AMENDMENTS  OF  1960 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  call  up  House  Resolution  572  and  a.sk 
for  Its  immedi.ite  consideration 

Tlie    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows: 

Rewired.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  11  fhhl!  be  in  c«-der  tc  move  that 
the  House  rer.ol- e  itself  into  the  CommitLse 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH-R. 
12383  >  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees 
C-ompensation  Act  to  maWe  benefits  more 
reriUstic  in  term.'  of  present  wage  rates,  axid 
for  other  purposes  After  general  debate. 
whi^h  shall  be  cT.-.Jined  t(.  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hovir.  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  At  Da-  r-  nciusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  wth  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  ;is  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendment  tlierct.)  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yneld  to  the  centleman  fiom  Ohio  IMr. 
Brown  30  minutes,  and  yield  myself 
1  minute 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  Uie 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  12383.  re- 
po-rt«xl  unanimou.'^ly  by  the  Committee 
on  ?:ducation  and  Labor,  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  approved 
by  the  Na\T  Department.  There  is  no 
objection  to  it  from  any  source  that  I 
know  of. 

This  relates  to  a  revamping  of  t.he 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act. 
which  has  not  been  re\i.<ied  for  many 
years  and  has  some  things  m  it  that 
need  correction. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Smith  >.  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  has  explained  this  rule  and 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  very  well  I 
know  of  no  opix>sition  to  the  rule  on  this 
Side. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous coii.sent  with  the  approval  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  subcommittee 
the  genUeman  from  New  Jersey  ;Mr 
Fkelinghuysen  ;  and  the  gentlem.an 
from  New  York  LMr.  GooiwujlI,  Uiat  Uie 
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bill.  H.R.  12383,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Com.pensation  Act  to  make 
benefits  more  realistic  m  terms  of  pres- 
ent wage  rates,  and  for  other  purposes, 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  m  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

I  B"  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatu  e:i  of  the  United  Staters  of 
America  m  Congrp-is  a<iiembied .  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt»cl  as  the  '  Federal  EJmployees' 
Compensation  Act  Amendments;  ^f   I960'". 

TTTLE     I .SI.'BST\NT:\E     A  .VI  END  M  '  .NTS 

7ncT<>a.9e  in  mintynuTn  compensation  for  total 
di.<<abiUty,    attendants,   allowance,    m.ainte- 
1  nance    ichile    undergoing   vocational   reha- 
'  bilitation 

Sec  101  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' ComF>ensation  .Art  is  amended  by 
strticing  out  ■$75  '  in  para^aph  ( 1 1  of  sub- 
section ibi  and  Insertlne  in  lieu  thereof 
"$125":  by  strikine:  out  J.50"  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  ibi  and  uuserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$100":  by  striking  out  $112  50"  In 
subsection  (C)  and  In.^erting  in  Ueu  thereof 
'•$180'. 
I  Increase  in  death  benefits 

Sec  :02  Section  lOiKi  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  «150'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof "«240" 

ln/:'rea3e  in  burial  payrnents 
Sec     103    Section    11    of   the   Federal    Em- 
ployes    Compensation    Act    Is    amended    by 
striking    out    •'$400"    and    Inserting    in    Ueu 
thereof    $800". 

Tncease  of  compensation  base  where  injury 
occurred  before  January  1.  1958 

I  Sec  104  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act.  the  monthly  pay  upon 
the  basis  of  which  comp>€nsation  for  disabil- 
ity (.r  death  is  computed  under  the  PederaJ 
Kmp;.>yees'  Compensation  Act  shall  be  In- 
creased as  follows  If  such  employees  injury 
(or  injury  causing  death)  occurred  before 
January  1  1958.  but  after  December  31.  1950. 
such  eligible  employee's  "monthly  pay"  shall 
be  increased  by  10  p>€rcent:  If  such  employee's 
Injury  i  or  injury  causing  death)  occurred 
before  January  1.  1951.  but  after  December 
31,  1945  such  eligible  employee's  "monthly 
pay"  shall  be  increased  by  20  percent;  If  such 
employees  injury  i  or  injury  causing  death) 
occurred  before  January  1.  1946,  such  eligible 
employee  s  monthly  pay"  shall  be  increased 
by  30  percent:  Provided.  That  nothing  In  this 
or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  shall  be  con- 
strued to  make  the  increase  In  the  monthly 
pay  provided  by  this  section  applicable  to 
military  personnel,  or  to  any  person  or  em- 
ployee not  within  the  definition  of  section 
40(bi  (1)  or  (2)  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  permit 
the  amount  of  compensation  on  account  of 
an  employee's  disability  or  death  to  be  In- 
crea.'sed  more  than  10  percent  if  such  Injury 
(or  injury  causing  death)  occurred  before 
January  1.  1958.  but  after  December  31.  1950, 
nor  more  than  '20  percent  If  such  injury  (or 
Injury  causing  death)  occurred  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1961.  but  after  December  31,  1945.  nor 
more  than  30  percent  If  such  Injury  (or  In- 
Jury  causing  dea'h)  occurred  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  \94'l 

Liberalization    of    minimurn    and    nuiximurn 
compen-iation  for  emergency   relief  work- 
I  ers 

Sec  105  The  second  proviso  of  the  first 
section    of    the    Act    approved    February    15, 


1934  (5  use  796  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$100"  In  clause  lai  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$150",  and  by  striking  out  "$75"  In 
clause  (b  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$150- 

TTTTJ;     II       TECHNICAl,     AME.VDMENTS 

'^       Clarificauon  of  schedi,ifd   awards 

Sec  201  The  firs'-  sent-enre  of  sfCion  5(a) 
of  the  Fe<leral  Employees'  CompensHtion  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  ait*r  "body,"  the 
foUovving  regardless  of  whether  the  cause 
of  such  disability  originates  in  a  part  of  the 
body  other  than  such  member,". 

Eligibility  for  or  receipt  of  benefits  earned 
under  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  not  to 
preclude  payment  of  compensation  for 
scheduled  losses,  election  by  claimants  eli- 
gible to  receive  veterans'  benefits  for  same 
di3ability  or  death 

Sec  202  Section  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  la  amended  to 
read   as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  That  as  long  as  the  employee 
is  in  receipt  of  compensation  under  this  Act, 
or,  If  he  has  been  paid  a  lump  sum  In  com- 
mutation of  Installment  payments,  until  the 
e.xplratlon  of  the  period  during  which  such 
installment  payments  would  have  continued, 
he  shall  not  receive  from  the  United  States 
any  salary,  pay,  or  remuneration  whatsoever 
except  In  return  for  services  actually  per- 
formed, and  except  pensions  for  service  In 
the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  eligibility  for  or  receipt  of  bene- 
fits under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
shall  in  no  way  Impair  the  employees  right 
to  receive  compensation  for  scheduled  dis- 
abilities sjjeclfled  In  section  5(a)  of  this  Act: 
Proi-ided  further.  That  whenever  any  person 
is  entitled  to  receive  any  benefits  under  Uils 
Act  by  reason  of  his  Injxiry,  or  by  reason  of 
the  death  of  an  employee,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 40,  and  Is  also  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  United  States  any  payments  or  benefits 
(other  than  the  proceeds  of  any  Insurance 
policy  > ,  by  reason  of  such  Injury  or  death 
under  any  other  Act  of  Congress,  because  of 
service  by  him  (or  In  the  case  of  death,  by 
the  deceased)  as  an  employee,  as  so  defined, 
or  because  of  service  by  him  (or  In  the  case  of 
death,  by  the  deceased)  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  such  person  shall  elect 
which  benefits  he  shall  receive  Such  elec- 
tion shall  be  made  within  one  year  after  the 
mjtiry  or  death,  or  such  ftu"ther  time  as  the 
Administrator  may  for  good  cause  allow,  and 
when  made  shall  be  irrevocable  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  law." 

Medical  care  to  claimants  receiving  Civil 
Service  annuity 

Sec.  203  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(a) 
of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
Is  amended  by  msertlng  after  "arisen."  the 
following:  "and  notwithstanding  that  the 
employee  has  accepted  or  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act,". 

ConstdcrofJons  in  computation  of  icage- 
earning  capacity 
Sec  204.  Section  13(b)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  his  usual  em- 
ployment. "  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  of  such 
matter  stricken  out  the  foUowlng:  "his  age, 
his  qualifications  for  other  employment,  the 
avaUablUty  of  suitable  employment,  and  any 
other  factors  or  circumstances  In  the  case 
which  may  affect  his  capacity  to  earn  wages 
In  his  disabled  condition." 

Notice  of  injury  and  claim  for  compensation 
in  cases  of  latent  dLiability 
See.  205  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  the  i.rst  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "In  cases  of  latent  dis- 
ability due  to  radiation  or  other  causes,  the 
time  for  flUng  claim  shall  not  begin  to  run 
until  the  employee  has  a  compensable  disabil- 


ity and  Is  aware,  or  by  the  exercise  (jf  reason- 
able diligence  should  have  been  aware  of  the 
causal  relationship  of  the  compensable  dis- 
ability to  his  employment:  Provided.  That 
the  time  for  giving  noitloe  of  Injury  in  such 
cases  shall  begin  to  run  as  soon  as  the  em- 
ployee Is  aware,  or  In  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able diligence  should  have  been  aware,  that 
his  condition  Is  causally  related  to  his  em- 
ployment, regardless  of  whether  or  not  there 
Is  a  compensable  disability." 
Report  of  injuries 
Sec  20«  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec  24"  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  an  ofDcer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  making  the  rejxirts  speci- 
fied In  subsection  ( a ) ,  willfully  falls,  neglects, 
or  refuses  to  make  any  such  repjort  or  know- 
ingly files  a  false  report,  or  Induces,  com- 
pels, or  directs  an  injured  employee  to  forego 
filing  of  any  claim  for  compensation  or  other 
benefits  provided  under  this  Act  or  any 
extension  or  application  thereof,  or  willfully 
retains  any  notice,  rejwrt,  claim,  or  pajjer 
which  Is  required  to  be  filed  under  this  Act 
or  any  extension  or  application  thereof,  or 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

Gofernmenf  employees  required  to  appear 
as  parties  or  witnesses  in  ttie  prosecution 
of  third-party  claim-s 

Sec.  207  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
26  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "Any  employee  who  Is  re- 
quired to  appear  as  a  i>arty  or  witness  In  the 
prosecution  of  said  action  is,  while  so  en- 
gaged. In  an  active  duty  status." 

Additional  method  for  computing   compen- 
sation in  certain  cases 

Sec.  208.  Section  40(f)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  term  "monthly  pay"  shall  be  taken 
to  refer  to  the  monthly  pay  at  the  time  of 
the  Injury,  or  the  monthly  pay  at  the  time 
disability  begins,  or  the  monthly  pay  at  the 
time  compensable  disability  recurs.  If  such 
recurrence  begins  more  than  six  months  after 
the  Injured  employee  resumes  regular  full- 
time  employment  with  the  United  States, 
whichever  Is  greater,  except  when  otherwise 
determined  under  section  8(d)  with  respect 
to  any  period." 

Reimbursement    of    compensation    costs    by 
Federal  agencies 

Sec  209  Section  35  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Compensation  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Employees'  compensation  fund 
"Sec.  35.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Treasury  a  separate  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Employees"  Compensation  Fund  which  shall 
consist  of  such  sums  as  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  appropriate  therefor  or  trans- 
fer thereto  and  amounts  otherwise  accruing 
thereto  under  this  or  any  other  Act  of  Con- 
gress. Such  fund  including  all  addltiona 
that  may  be  made  to  it  shall  be  available 
without  time  limit  for  the  payment  of  the 
comjjensation  and  other  benefits  and  ex- 
penses (except  administrative  expenses) 
authorized  by  this  Act  or  any  extension  or 
application  thereof  except  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  this  or  other  Acts.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  stibmit  annually  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimates  of  ap- 
propriations necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of   the   Employees"   Compensation    Fund. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
prior  to  August  15  of  each  year,  furnish  to 
each  executive  department  and  each  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of   the  United  States  or 
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other  ef^tiibUshment.  having  ernjil'jyees  who 
are  or  may  be  entitled  to  cumpensaiiou 
benefits  under  this  Act  or  any  exten.^.ion  or 
application  thereof  (hereinafter  called 
•agency") ,  a  statement  showing  the  total  cost 
of  benefits  and  other  payments  made  from 
the  Employee's'  C  'nipen.'ation  Fund  during 
the  preceding  fl.scai  vour  nn  account  of  the 
injury  or  death  uf  emplovees  nr  persons 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  fiun  agency  occur- 
ring after  July  1.  1960  F,ach  agency  shall 
include  in  its  annual  budget  estimates  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  a  request  for  an  appro- 
priation In  an  amount  equal  to  such  costs. 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  such  request 
shall,  within  thirty  days  after  they  become 
available,  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  Employees'  Compensation 
Fund.  In  the  case  of  any  corporation  or 
other  agency  which  is  not  dependent  upon 
an  annual  appropriation,  the  dep)Oslt  to  the 
credit  of  the  Employees"  Compensation  Fund 
required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  ma<le  by 
such  agency  from  funds  under  Its  control. 
If  any  agency  or  part  thereof  or  any  of  lu 
functions  is  transferred  to  another  agency, 
the  cost  of  compeiU5ation  benefits  and  other 
expenses  paid  from  the  Employees"  Com- 
pensation Fund  on  account  of  the  injury  or 
death  of  employees  of  the  transferred  agency 
or  function  shall  be  Included  in  costs  of  the 
receiving  agency. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  contributions  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Fund  required  by  this  section,  any 
mixed  ownership  corporation  as  defined  In 
section  201  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  (31  US  C  856),  or  any  corpora- 
tion or  agency  (or  activity  thereof)  which  is 
required  by  law  to  submit  an  annual  budget 
pursuant  to,  or  as  provided  by,  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S  C. 
841-869) ,  shaU  pay  an  additional  amount  for 
Its  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  administration  of 
this  Act  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labc«-.  With  respect  to  said  agencies,  the 
charges  billed  by  fne  Secretary  of  Labor  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  Include  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  such  costs,  which  shaU  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury  as  mlBcellaneous  re- 
ceipts from  the  sources  authorized,  and  in 
the  manner  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion." 

Ejjective  date 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  s&ctlon  or  In  this  Act.  titles  I 
and  II  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  be  appU- 
cable  to  any  injury  or  death  occurring  after 
such  date. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
101,  102.  201.  203,  204,  and  208  of  this  Act 
to  sections  6(a),  6(b)(1).  6(b)(a).  6(c), 
8(a),  10(k).  13(b),  and  40(f)  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  cases  of  Injury  or  death  occurring 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  only 
with  respect  to  any  period  beginning  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
104  and  105  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
cases  of  Injury  or  death  occurring  before 
enactment  of  this  Act  only  with  respect  to 
any  period  beginning  on  or  after  the  first 
doy  of  the  first  calendar  month  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  section  202 
of  this  Act  to  section  7ia)  of  the  Federal 
Employees"  Compensation  Act  permuting 
the  payment  of  compensation  for  scheduled 
permanent  disabilities  In  addition  to  bene- 
flU  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  Injury  which  oc- 
curred within  three  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  tliis  Act  as  well  as  to  any 
Injury  occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 


(e)  The  amendment  made  by  section  202 
of  this  Act  to  section  7(a)  of  the  Federal 
Employeee"  Compensation  Act  requiring  an 
election  of  benefits  in  any  ca*e  in  which  a 
claimant  for  compensation  is  al6<T  eligible  to 
receive  certain  payments  or  benefits  from 
the  United  States  for  the  same  disability  or 
death  shall  be  applicable  to  any  Injury  or 
death  occurring  before  on,  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  but  .shall  not  de- 
prive any  person  of  any  benefits  awarded 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Art 

Mr.  'WIER  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill'.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  dispense  with  the  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  bill  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  be  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  ce:  - 
tain  committee  amendment,'? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments  offered  by  Mr 
Wiee:  On  page  9,  line  2,  strUce  out  the 
words    "the   Treasury"    .'Uid    insert     "Labor   " 

On   page  9,   line  6,  make   same   change 

On  page  9,  line  16,  strike  out  "July  1. 
1960"  and  insert  the  date  "December  1. 
I960."' 

On  page  10,  In  line  24,  change  section 
210  to  read  section  211  and  add  fi  new  sf>c- 
tlon  210  to  read  as  follows 

"Sec.  210  Section  42  of  the  Ff-derai  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  thereof." 

On  page  11.  line  4,  strike  out  the  word 
•'and'  and  following  the  number  '"208  '  in- 
sert "and  210"  and  in  Une  5  strike  out 
the  word  '"and"  and  following  the  number 
"■40(F) "'  Insert  ""and  42". 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr  Speaker,  these  are 
clarification  amendments.  Tlie  commit- 
tee made  a  mistake  in  callmii  the 
Secretarj'  of  the  Treasurj  instead  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  So  we  have  stricken 
out  '"Treasury"  and  inserted  "Labor." 

The  same  thing  (X^curs  in  line  6  We 
are  striking  that  out  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""Secretary  of  Laboi  ' 

In  line  16.  the  oncinal  date  of  this  bill 
was  to  be  July  1.  1960  We  have  stricken 
out  July  1  1960,  and  substituted  Decem- 
ber 1,  1960. 

The  amendments  that  the  Clerk  just 
read  on  page  11.  beginning  in  line  3.  are 
changes  in  the  present  law  to  make  pos- 
sible amendments  that  affect  Puerto 
Rican  nationalists  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  the  Depart^ient  of 
Labor  says  should  be  covered  by  thi.s  act. 
The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,'; 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WIER  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  this  afternoon  quit^  different  from 
the  original  bill  H  R.  10705  Our  sub- 
commitf^e  of  six  members  hnd  meetinc.s 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ani  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Our  subcommit- 
tee has  worked  out  a  bill  very  much 
reduced  from  the  orieinal  bill  Thi.'?  bill 
comes  to  you  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  the  Budget,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Mr,  McCauley    Adminis- 


trator of  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Bureau,  and  it  comes  to  you 
unanimou.'^ly  approved  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  unanimously  approved  by  the 
full  committee,  which  is  quite  excep- 
tional m  the  Hou.se, 

The  bill  does  this:  The  Federal  em- 
ployees compeiLsation  bill  is  a  bill  of 
quil^  long  siandint:  Tl:e  last  time  this 
bill  was  revLsed — and  that  is  what  this 
bill  calls  for  a  revi.«-ion  of  present  weak- 
nesses in  the  present  employees  com- 
l>ensation  bill — the  last  tune  this  bill  was 
revised  was  in  1949  Employees,  'both 
classified  and  Post  Office  employees  have 
and  are  now  receiving  their  benefits 
from  mjunes  or  sickness  due  to  service- 
connected  disability.  ba.'=ed  upon  the  pay 
received.  We  have  made  three  revisions 
in  this  field  We  can  take  John  Doe, 
a  Federal  employee  who  was  injured  in 
1948.  It  may  be  a  man  or  it  may  be  a 
woman.  At  the  tune  of  injury  and  eiit^i- 
bility  for  benefits,  tho.'-e  benefits  were 
derived  at  the  base  pay.  No  mcreases  at 
all  So  m  1949  we  made  some  little  re- 
vision but  we  d:d  not  pick  up  thase  peo- 
ple who  are  bedridden  cases  or  wheel- 
chau-  cases  or  seriously  affected  by  in- 
juries or  illness. 

Mr     GROSS.     Mr.    Speaker     will    the 
gentleman  yieW 
Mr  WIER      I  yield. 
Mr   GROSS.     Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  this  bill  will  result  in  any 
mcreii^'ied  cost? 

Mr  WIER.  Yes.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  entire  cost  of  the  bill  we  are  pre- 
senting to  you  will  be  about  S4  million 
a  year.  It  protects  all  employees  of  the 
Government.  There  arc  approximately 
106.000  people  who  draw  bt-nelits  each 
year  under  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  $4  million  a  year 
a  one-shot  proposition  or  is  it  a  con- 
tinuino:  increased  cost? 

Mr.  'V\1ER.  It  will  be  a  continuing 
proposition  of  about  $4  million  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mention  is  made  in  the 
bill  of  a  separate  fund  being  set  up  in 
the  Treasurj'-  Will  this  ca'use  addi- 
tional cost? 

Mr,  WIER  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is  that  it  will  not  The  proposal  is 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Mr. 
McCauley  of  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Bureau,  have  reque-st-ed.  after 
careful  study  and  review,  that  a  policy 
be  established  of  charging  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Government  for 
compensation  paid  to  their  injured  em- 
ployees, 

Tlie  SPE^^KER  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  lias  consumed  5  minutes 

tBy  unanimous  consent.  Mr  WiEr  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additioiial  min- 
utes. ^ 

Mr.  WIER  The  Department  of 
Labor  feels  that  a  great  saving  can  be 
accomplished  under  s'uch  a  poiicy. 
Each  year  each  department,  bureau,  or 
air;tncy  will  be  charged  for  the  benefits 
paid  its  injured  employees  under  the 
Compensation  Act.  and  that  agency 
will  be  compelled  to  repay  that  money 
out   of  their  appropriations 

Mr    GROSS      I  thank  tliC  gentleman. 
Mr,  FRELINGHUYSEN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
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Mr.  Speaicer,  as  the  gentlemaxi  from 
Minnesota  has  pointed  out,  this  bill  cor- 
rects certain  inequities  in  the  basic  law, 
the  Federal  Employees  Compensation 
Act,  to  bring  the  act  up  to  date. 

A  subcommittee  had  hearing.s  on  this 
-subject,  and  the  bill  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  represents  a  substantial 
compromise  on  the  amounts  originally 
proposed  in  this  area.  It  was  reported 
out  of  the  subcommittee  unanimously, 
and  out  of  the  full  committee  unani- 
mously, and  I  think  it  represents  a  rela- 
tively noncontroversial  proposal. 

Those  employees  who  were  injured 
prior  to  1945  are  paid  benefits  on  wage 
scales  that  are  substantially  lower  than 
they  are  now. 

I  know  of  no  substantial  objection  to 
the  bill  and  I  hope  :t  will  be  acted  on 
favorably. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  che  pro 
forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  this  bill 
came  from  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committ-ee  without  any  obj-x^tion. 
Because,  although  I  am  a  member  of  that 
committee.  I  have  found  \i  u.seless  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
made  up  as  it  is  in  membership,  to  op- 
pose much  of  anything:  That  does  not 
mean  that  I  favor  the  h.V. 

There  is  one  good  thing  I  know  about 
this  bill  There  i.-  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
about  that  This  money  that  will  be  paid 
out,  the  taxpayers'  money,  will  go  to 
people  at  home  My  friend  from  Iowa 
[Mr  Gross'  should  realize  that  this  is 
something  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
people. 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
recommendation  for  the  bill. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  who  prob- 
ably knows  a.s  much  or  more  about  this 
legislation  a.s  anyone,  said  it  is  a  bill  to 
correct  inequities.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
inequities  that  we  are  correcting.  Are 
we'' 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  In  some 
cases  the  amount  of  compensation  is 
presently  substantially  lower  than  it  will 
be  under  the  revi.sod  schedule.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  would  call  that  a  cor- 
rection of  mequitie.s  or  not. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  think 
I  understand  The  co-^t  of  living  has 
gone  up,  and  these  benefits  are  in- 
creased because  of  that.  That  is  the 
only  reason  it  is  not  right  to  say  in- 
equities 

As  I  get  the  situation,  the  cost  of  liv- 
in::  has  gone  up.  we  have  inflation  and 
every  dollar  that  you  take  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  tends  to  increase  that. 
I  remember  not  so  long  ago  we  were  told 
that  busines.s.  industry  and  labor  should 
hold  the  line  becau.se  any  addition  along 
these  lines,  either  to  prices  or  wages 
cau.=ed  inflation  But  I  was  also  told,  if 
I  r^^member  correctly,  that,  when  the 
Government  spent  money,  it  did  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  inflation.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  reconcile  those 
two  statements. 

I  assume  the  bill  will  pass  almost 
unanimously,  but  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention  to   the   fact    that    we   ourselves 


are  not  only  increasing  inflation,  we  a:e 
shoving  the  cost  of  living  up  and  up  Be- 
fore too  long  we  will  realize  what  we  are 
doing,  we  will  meet  what  inevitably  will 
happen.  You  will  have  a  depression 
that  will  shake  your  teeth,  if  they  are 
store  teeth,  right  out  of  your  head,  and 
some  of  your  natural  ones,  too 

That  IS  all  I  want  to  sav  I  just  want 
the  record  clear 

Mr  G(X)DELL  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  la.st  word. 

Mr  .<^peaker.  there  was  a  reference 
made  to  inequities.  It  sliould  be  pointed 
out  this  bill  does  a  good  many  things 
besides  raise  the  compensation  level  for 
our  Federal  employees.  There  is  quite 
an  inequity  presently  existing  in  the  law 
oetwecn  those  employees  who  were  in- 
jured prior  to  World  War  II  and  those 
employees  who  were  permanently  dis- 
abled subsequent  to  World  War  II 

In  the  5-year  period  starting  prior  to 
1921,  if  a  per.'^on  was  mjured  while  in 
Federal  employment,  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  and  he  was  permanently  and 
totally  disabled,  he  receives  today  $134  a 
month,  while  a  person  who  was  injured 
say,  for  example,  after  1959,  today  he 
receives  $270  for  the  same  permanent 
and  total  injury  This  bill  is  designed 
to  try  to  bring  these  groups  together  so 
that  there  is  less  difTerentiation  accord- 
ing to  when  you  were  injured.  Those 
who  were  injured  when  their  pay  scales 
were  at  a  lower  rate,  and  the  compensa- 
tion figures  at  two-thirds  of  your 
monthly  pay.  will  be  brought  closer  to 
tho.^e  who  were  injured  later. 

This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  inequity 
to  be  corrected  by  this  biU.  Those  who 
were  injured  prior  to  1946  will  receive  a 
30-percent  increase  in  their  compensa- 
tion rate  Those  prior  to  1951  will  re- 
ceive 20  percent,  and  those  prior  to  1958 
10  percent.  There  is  no  increase  for 
those  injured  after  January  1,  1958. 

There  are  several  other  features  in  this 
bill  of  a  technical  nature.  To  give  an 
example,  today  if  there  is  a  latent  injury 
while  an  employee  is  performing  his 
duties  as  a  Federal  employee,  he  has  60 
days  to  report  it  after  the  dat^  he  is 
injured.  Of  course,  if  it  Is  a  latent 
injury  he  does  not  know  he  was  injured. 
he  does  not  report  it.  and  he  Is  not 
eligible  for  compensation. 

We  are  amending  the  law  in  this  re- 
spect to  provide  that  he  must  report  It 
within  60  days  after  he  is  aware  or  by 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  he 
should  have  been  aware  that  he  was 
injured.  We  are  providing  a  charge- 
back procedure  so  that  each  one  of  the 
Federal  departments  will  be  responsible 
for  their  own  safety.  They  will  have  to 
charge  and  report  in  their  own  budgets 
the  amount  that  is  being  paid  out  of  the 
compensation  fund  for  employees  in  that 
department.  As  a  result,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  has  an  un- 
usually hieh  number  of  employees  that 
are  receiving  Federal  compensation  for 
disability,  will  be  put  on  notice  every 
year  and  have  to  include  this  in  their 
budget.  Presumably  this  is  going  to 
stimulate  some  further  interest  in  safety 
measures. 

We  do  require  a  criminal  penalty  for 
willful  failure  to  report  injuries  on  the 


part  of  the  various  employers,  the  various 
officers  and  employees  in  the  Govern- 
ment who  are  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 
I  think  generally  It  Is  an  excellent  bill. 
It  is  an  improvement  over  the  old  act. 
The  1949  revision  was  a  good  one  and  it 
should  have  been  revised  again  in  the 
Interim  It  Is  long  overdue,  and  I  urge 
the  support  of  the  Congress  for  this  bill 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELLl  and  to  indicate  my  support  for 
the  bill  under  consideration  which  will 
provide  equitable  adjustments  in  the 
rates  of  compensation  paid  to  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government — other  than 
military  personnel — who  are  injured  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  and  the 
dependents  of  those  who  died  as  a  result 
of  such  injuries. 

The  members  of  the  Safety  and  Com- 
pensation Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  deserve  the 
commendation  of  the  House  for  their 
diligent  and  able  work  on  this  legislation. 

The  bill  is  fair;  it  is  sound;  its  enact- 
ment Is  strongly  advocated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HomcAN  of 
Michigan:  On  page  2.  line  13,  strike  out 
"$800"  and  Insert  ••$600'. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  My 
amendment  is  offered  merely  to  em- 
phasize the  situation  as  it  actually  exists. 
There  is  no  question  of  equalization  here 
except  the  single  one  of  increasing  the 
benefits  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  Is  that  not  right,  I  ask  the  very 
distinguished  and  able  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Sl>eaker. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  this  section 
refers  to  death  benefits. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Yes,  I 
know  Well,  I  did  not  have  my  question 
quite  right.  The  bill  just  Increases  the 
benefits  to  meet  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  This  particular  amendment 
applies  to  the  burial  cost.  We  have  it 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  this 
is  after  the  grave 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  is  to 
equalize  the  benefit  now  with  what  it 
costs  to  bury  one;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  To  bring  it 
up  to  a  more  reahstic  figure  as  to  actual 
burial  expenses.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  WTER  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  might  mention  that 
I  oppose  the  amendment  and  I  want  to 
say  honestly  that  these  payments  are  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  administrator  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  HOFT^AN  of  Michigan.  Oh,  I 
know.  Everybody  wants  to  give  .some- 
body something,  especially  li  he  does  not 
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have  to  pay  f.-r  it  him.self  nie  only 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  day 
after  day  by  bill  after  bill  we  are  adding 
to  the  inflationary  trend. 

I  yield  bark  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr  Spt-aker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  .^Jpeaker,  the  rea.son  we  increased 
the  amount  a.s  we  did  to  $800  for  burial 
allowance  is  because  virtually  everyone 
today  who  is  covered  by  social  .security 
receives  $255  burial  allowance  from  so- 
cial security.  In  addition,  our  State 
compensation  program.^  allow  an  addi- 
tional burial  allowance  to  the  .social  se- 
curity allowance.  Our  Federal  employ- 
ees are  not  eligible  for  that  allowance 
and  this  is  for  the  employee  who  is  killed 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a 
Federal  employee  and  his  death  results 
from  the  injury  as  a  Federal  employee. 
It  is  to  pay  somewhat  near  the  total  cost 
of  his  burial  and  certainly  $400  today  is 
considered  an  inadequate  amount. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  centleman 
from  Michigan   I  Mr   HdFF.vfN  . 

The  ameiuimr nl  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordt-red  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  pas.si*d. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remaiks  on  the  bill  ju.st  passed 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  C'F  VETERANS'  GUAR- 
ANTEED AND  DIRECr  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  TRIMBLE  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Co'iimittee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  576  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
resolution.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Cormnlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl. 
7903)  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  veterans'  guaran- 
teed and  direct  loan  program  for  two  years, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived  That  after  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affnlrs,  the  bill  shall 
be  considered  as  havmg  beeji  read  for  amend- 
ment No  amendment  shall  be  in  order  t^D 
said  bill  except  amendmentp  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  sftld  amrndmentr.  Khali  be  In  order, 
any  rule  of  the  Hou.se  t^  the  rontrary  not- 
withstanding      Amendments    offered    by    di- 


rection of  the  Committee  on  Veteran*  Af- 
fairs may  be  offered  to  any  section  of  the 
bill  ht  the  conclusion  of  the  general  debate. 
but  said  amendnients  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
siwge  without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  TRIMBLE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  and, 
pending  that,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
tientleman   from   Ohio    IMr.   Brown  J. 

Mr  Speaker  House  Resolution  576 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
7903.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
veterans'  guaranteed  and  direct  loan  pro- 
gram for  2  years.  The  re.solution  pro- 
vides for  a  closed  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate 

The  veterarLs'  guaranteed  home  loan 
program  was  authorize  by  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944  and 
provides  that  veterans  of  World  War  II 
could  obtain  assistance  from  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  in  the  purcha.se  of 
a  home  by  obtaining  a  guarantee  on  a 
r>ortion  of  the  loan. 

The  program  was  authorized  for  a  pe- 
riod of  10  years  after  the  termination 
of  World  War  11:  the  program  wa.-^  ex- 
tended for  1  year  by  the  84th  Con^rre.vs; 
it  was  further  extended  by  the  85th  Con- 
gress for  a  period  of  2  years  and.  under 
present  law.  the  program  is  due  to  ex- 
pire July  25.  1960. 

To  date,  out  of  14,330,000  World  War 
n  veterans,  only  4.955.300  have  used 
their  entitlement  benefits — 35  percent  of 
the  total  nimiber  of  World  War  II 
veterans. 

It  will  take  some  time  for  the  recent 
interest  rate  increase  to  induce  lenders 
to  come  back  into  the  veterans'  guar- 
anteed loan  program.  It  is  felt  that, 
since  the  present  program  will  expire 
July  25,  this  does  not  give  the  qualified 
veterans  sufficient  time  to  use  their  loan 
benefits  and  that  an  extension  of  the 
program  is  necessary  to  assist  this  group. 

H.R.  7903  would  extend  the  pr  nrram 
until  July  25.  1962  so  that  a  vett  ran  who 
makes  application  on  or  before  that  date 
will  have  until  July  25,  1963,  to  close  his 
loan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urpe  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  576. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  'Mr 
Trimble!  has  explained  this  rule  and  the 
bill  which  it  makes  in  order.  The  bill. 
as  I  understand,  was  reported  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  It  would  extend  for 
2  years  the  veterans'  guaranteed  and  di- 
rect loan  program  in  areas  where  it  is 
impossible  for  veterans  to  get  loans 
through  other  sources. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  rule 

Mr  HOFFM.AN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
centleman. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  this 
strictly  a  loan  bill'' 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  No:  it  is  a  di- 
rect loan  or  exteixsion  of  the  veterans' 
direct  loan  program  on  housing  m  cer- 
tain areas  where  ex-servicemen  cannot 
get  loans. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
all  it  doe.s"' 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  That  ;s  right. 
It  extends  the  present  law  for  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule  and.  therefore.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  TRIMBLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  cort-ume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Massachusetts     :Mr. 

MCCORMACK    . 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  AND  PROGRAM 
FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourns  to 
meet  tomorrow  at  10  30  a.m. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.sachusetts? 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  will  be  the 
procram  for  tomorrow? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
believe  the  centleman  from  Indiana  ;Mr. 
Halleck  was  pomp  to  ask  me  that  ques- 
tion 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
f:entleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  GROSS  Yes:  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  eentleman 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
majority  leader  spoke  to  me  about  com- 
ing in  early  tomorrow,  suggesting  first 
of  all  10  o'clock.  I  .-suggested  to  him 
that  we,  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  have 
called  a  conference  of  our  Members  for 
9:30  m  the  morning.  So  the  hour  was 
fixed  at  10  30  for  the  House  to  meet  It 
was  also  di.scu.ssed  that  probably  the 
conference  report  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  would  be 
ready  tomorrow  and  perhaps  a  confer- 
ence report  on  another  appropriation 
bill,  the  general  government  agencies 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr  McCORMACK  And  the  Private 
Calender,  let  me  ^^ay 

Mr  HALLECK  It  was  heretofore 
arranged  under  unanimous-consent 
aErreement  to  call  the  Private  Calendar 
tomorrow  Then.  I  understand,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  call  the  minimum  wage  cov- 
erage bill,  and  we  would  hopve  to  follow- 
that  with  the  sugar  bill.  I  certainly 
hope  that  can  be  brought  to  passage  to- 
morrow becau.se  there  are  certain  cir- 
cumstances attending  that  which  would 
indicate  to  me  that  action  ought  to  be 
comt^leted  on  it 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  correct. 
The  rule  was  reported  out  this  morning 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Macomber 
called  me  on  the  telephone  and  I  as- 
sured him  I  would  cooperate  in  every 
way  possible  The  program  for  tomor- 
jow  certainly  shows  the  cooperative 
spirit  of  my  colleague 

Mr.  HALLECK  I  should  like  to  say 
further,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  at  this 
time,  as  all  through  this  session.  I  have 
tried  to  cooperate  in  expediting  the  work 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
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end  that  we  could  adjourn  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  certainly  am  going  to  con- 
tinue to  bend  every  effort  I  can  in  that 
direction. 

M.'-.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  certainly  has  cooperated. 
There  has  never  been  any  difScolty 
among  the  leadership.  The  leadership 
on  both  sides  understand  the  respor^si- 
bilities  of  leadership.  There  is  a  pro- 
found understandinti  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  fiom  Indiana  and  the  lead- 
ership on  tins  side.  A.s  far  as  the  leader- 
ship on  our  Side  is  concerned,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hal- 
leckI  and  the  former  Speaker  and  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Martin]  will  admit  that 
whether  we  are  m  the  minority  or  ma- 
jority we  always  cooperate. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

.Mr.  GROS  ^      I  yield. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Oh;o.  The  sugar  bill 
should  not  be  very  difficult  to  consider 
once  we  get  this  other  leai.siation  out  of 
the  'A ay.  b€'cau.>e  the  House,  I  t-hink. 
should  know  that  the  pending  sutjar  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  A::r:culture  — I  think  the  first 
unarumous  report  we  have  had  in  this 
Con:;ress  from  that  committee — and  it 
comes  here  under  a  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  The  resolution  provides  that  the 
raea.sure  .shall  be  considered  for  only  1 
hour,  under  a  sc-called  closed  rule  waiv- 
ing all  points  of  order.  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  much  debate  or  many 
amendments  .o  the  bill 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  will  take  up 
other  legislation  tomorrow,  and  that  will 
be  announced  later 

Mr.  GR06S  It  .-eems  to  me  that  the 
request  to  come  m  early  tomorrow  morn- 
ing also  involves  the  question  of  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress.  I  wonder 
if  the  major: ty  leader  can  give  us  any 
information  as  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  McCORM.\CK  I  cannot  say 
anything  as  to  that  yet,  except  to  say 
that  we  recognize  that  we  cannot  ad- 
journ sine  die  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
other  body  has  four  appropriation  bills 
that  have  not  been  acted  upon  and  it 
has  other  important  legislation  which  Ls 
yet  to  be  considered,  so  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  dispose  of  that  legislation 
there  between  now  and  the  Lime  the 
Democratic  convention  meets.  If  the 
President  siqns  the  pay  raise  bill  for 
postal  and  classified  employees  tomorrow 
that  would  be  very  helpful.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  vetoes  it.  and  if  the  vete 
message  comes  up  this  week,  it  will  then 
be  acted  upon,  and  a  resolution  will  be 
Introduced  providing  for  an  adjourn- 
ment starting  Saturday,  to  what  date  I 
do  not  know 

Mr  GROSS.  An  adjournment  or  a 
rece.ss? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
calls  it  a  rece.ss.  and,  of  course,  that  is 
what  it  would  be.  to  a  certain  time. 

Mr  GROSS  What  would  be  the 
dares'' 

Mr  McCORMACK  As  to  when  we 
would  adjourn  to' 

Mr.  GROSS.     From  when  to  when' 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  wUl  bt>  frank 
to  say  that  at  this  tune  I  am  unable  to 
do  so.  In  my  own  mind  I  have  a  date, 
but  I  would  rather  not  ."state  it  non-  be- 
cause it  is  a  matter  of  discussion 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  with- 
di-aw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gt-ntleman  from 
MassachusetUs  a.sks  unanimous  consent 
that  whtn  the  Hou.se  adjourns  today  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  10:30  o'clock  tomor- 
row.   Is  there  objection'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTE.NSION  OF  VETERANS'  GUAR- 
A.N'TEED  AND  DIRECT  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  wa^  ordered. 

The  resolution  wa>  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Te.xas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iHR.  7903)  to  amend 
chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  the  veterans'  guaranteed 
and  direct  loan  program  for  2  years. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7903.  with 
Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teacue] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  [Mrs. 
Rogers]  for  30  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teacue]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Thie  CHAIR.MAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  before  us  for  considera- 
tion H  R.  7903,  which  was  reported  by 
my  committee.  This  bill  pertains  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  home  loan  pro- 
gram. In  order  that  the  importance  of 
this  legislation  may  be  better  under- 
stood, I  would  like  to  re'vlew  the  history 
of  the  veterans"  home  loan  program 
from  its  inception. 

After  World  War  n  the  returning 
veterans  found  themselves  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  trying  to  purchase 
homes.  This  disadvantage  prevailed  be- 
cause they  had  no  money  for  downpay- 
ments  to  compete  with  the  defense 
workers  who  had  higher  paying  jobs 
and  who  were  therefore  able  to  accumu- 
late a  sizable  saving  for  a  downpay- 
ment  on  a  home.  Further,  homes  were 
scarce  and  builders  were  imable  to  ob- 
tain commitments  to  build  a  sufficient 
number  of  homes  to  be  financed  with 
conventional  financing  and  low  down- 
pa>-ments.  In  order  to  assist  the  re- 
turning veteran  to  readjust  to  civilian 
life.  Congress  passed  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944      This  act  in- 


cluded numerous  benefits,  such  as  the 
vast  educational  pn  t;rain.s  with  which 
everyb<xiy  ls  famuiar  unempioyment 
comp»•:l.■^at.wIi  a.nd  loan  guarantee  bene- 
fits. Tins  act  was  to  run  for  10  years 
after  tiie  date  of  termination  of  World 
War  II,  whicli  was  later  established  as 
July  25.  1947 

The  Veterans'  Administration  loan 
guarantee  program  originally  provided  a 
guarantee  to  a  pnvate  lender  who  was 
willing  to  finance  the  purchase  of  a 
home  for  a  qualified  veteran.  The  guar- 
antee could  not  exceed  $2,000.  The  loan 
was  to  be  at  4 -percent  interest  and  could 
run  for  20  or  25  years.  This  small 
amount  of  guarantee  was  used  to  guaran- 
tee the  downpayment  portion  of  the 
purchase  price  of  a  home.  A  combina- 
tion loan,  with  the  Veterans'  AdminLs- 
tration  guaranteeing  part  and  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  insuring 
the  remainder,  assisted  a  few  veterans  in 
purchasing  a  home  However,  the  down- 
payments  and  the  monthly  payments 
were  rather  high,  having  been  scheduled 
according  to  requirements  of  the  FHA 

This  type  of  loan  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory, both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
veteran  and  the  lender.  In  1960  Con- 
gress changed  the  law  providing  for  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  guaranty  to 
60  percent  of  the  sale  price,  or  $7,600, 
whichever  was  the  smaller  This  new 
act  proved  to  be  the  .solution  in  assisting 
veterans  in  purchasing  homes  and,  in 
addition.  It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  underwriting  steps  ever  taken 
in  the  mortgage  field  for  the  purchase  of 
homes 

By  1950  Congress  found  that  the  vet- 
erans living  in  our  rural  areas,  small 
cities  and  towns,  were  failing  to  obtain 
private  or  conventional  financing.  This 
was  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
large  lenders  refu.sed  to  make  loans  in 
outlying  areas  because  they  could  make 
all  the  loans  they  wanted  in  the  greater 
metroE>olitan  areas  where  service  was  no 
problem.  In  order  to  correct  this  in- 
equity. Congress  in  1950  authorized  the 
Veterans'  Administration  direct  loan 
proKTam.  This  program  provided  $150 
million  and  authorized  the  Administra- 
tor to  make  loans  directly  to  veterans 
living  in  the  rural  areas,  small  cities  and 
tow^ns  where  private  or  conventional 
flfiancing  was  not  available.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  for  a  direct  loan  was  set  by 
law  at  $10,000  The  program  immedi- 
ately stimulated  purchases  of  homes  In 
the  rural  areas  and  veterans  at  once 
began  making  application  for  direct 
loans.  The  first  appropriation  of  $150 
million  was  soon  used  up.  Since  1950 
each  Congress  has  extended  the  program 
and  authorized  additional  sums  of 
money  The  funds  authorized  have 
proved  to  be  insufficient  each  year,  and 
a  large  waiting  list  of  veterans  desiring 
direct  loans  has  been  constantly  in  exist- 
ence since  1950. 

In  1951  the  lenders  slowed  down  the 
making  of  guaranteed  loans,  claiming 
that  the  4-percent  interest  rate  was  not 
a  sufficient  yield  for  them  and  they  be- 
gan investing  their  money  in  other  fields. 
Testimony  was  received  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  the  effect  that 
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the  Interest  rate  must  be  increased,  or  the 
VA  loan  guarantee  program  would  be- 
come nonexistent.  This  was  the  first 
efTect  of  the  tight  money  market  on  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program.  Tlius,  in 
oi  dcr  for  veterans  to  continue  to  obtain 
financing,  the  VA  Administrator  con- 
sidered It  necessary  to  increase  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  Veterans  Administration  in- 
terest rate  to  4^^  percent.  This  author- 
ity was  provided  m  the  1948  amendment 
to  the  Servicemen  s  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  Immediately  after  the  ceiiing  was 
raised  to  4':^  percent,  the  lenders,  again 
finding  the  veu-rans  loan  att.'-active, 
made  ample  funds  available  for  loans  in 
the  metroiXilitan  areas. 

Even  this  increast*  m  interest  rale  did 
not  asfiui.  veteruns  iiviug  in  our  rural 
areas  to  obtain  private  flnancnn'.  and  the 
direct  loan  program  was  therefore  ex- 
tended, with  an  additional  autlionzation 
ol  $150  million 

Botli  the  (^uaranlt-ed  and  direct  loan 
programs  contmued  to  provide  homes  for 
veteians  unln  I'dbl  when  thie  tight  money 
biluat.on  madf  mortgage  funds  unavail- 
able for  a  veterans  4';) -percent  guaran- 
teed loan  T'Siimony  was  again  pre- 
sented to  liie  tommitttt  by  the  lenders. 
statmg  that  tulles';  the  interest  rale  was 
increased,  tiiey  would  be  unabie  to  make 
any  more  VA  loans  because  of  the  low 
yieM.  which  placed  thi  veteran's  loan  at 
a  disadvantage  with  other  available 
loans  paymg  the  lenders  higher  rates  of 
Interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  opposed  to  the 
ori,:inal  increase  m  Interest  rate  from 
4  to  4 '2  percent  because  I  felt  that  the 
veterans"  guaranteed  loan  had  many  ad- 
vantages for  lenders  over  other  tuaran- 
teed  or  insured  Government  heme  loans 
These  advantages  were — and  still  are — 
that  a  lender  making  a  veteran  guaran- 
teed loan  receives  his  claim  in  cash  upon 
foreclosure  Other  Government  insured 
loans  pay  oil  in  debentures.  F\u-ther, 
and  this  is  an  outstandmg  advantage,  m 
case  the  lender  is  unable  to  deliver  phys- 
ical possession  of  the  property  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  upon  fore- 
closure, tlie  VA  w  id  stiii  pay  in  cash  the 
lender's  claim.  Other  governmental  in- 
sured loans  demand  that  physical  pos- 
session be  given  before  a  claim  is  paid, 
and  even  then  the  claim  is  paid  o 
debentures.  Notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vantages, the  Congress,  caught  in  the 
tight-money  dilemma,  increased  the 
celling  on  the  interest  rate  again — from 
4'^  percent  to  4^4  percent.  This  law 
went  into  effect  on  April  1.  1958 — Public 
Law  85-364.  This  same  law  extended 
the  direct  loan  program  and  the  loan 
guaranty  program  for  2  years,  making 
the  expiration  of  btith  programs  July  25, 
19G0.  and  increased  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  direct  loan  from  $10  000  to 
$13,500.  It  also  gave  the  Administrator 
the  authority  to  process  aU  applications 
received  on  or  before  July  25.  1960— one 
additional  year  for  the  dosing  of  these 
loans. 

Mr  Chairman,  arain  when  the  inter- 
est rate  ceiling  wa,s  increased,  lenders 
flocked  to  the  program  and  made  funds 
available  for  PTiaranteed  loans  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  and,  as  they  had  in 


the  past,  failed  or  refu.sed  to  make  mort- 
gage f'onds  available  in  the  rural  areas. 

For  the  Uiird  time,  in  as  many  years, 
the  lenders  and  the  VA  officials  inform 
us  that  the  interest  rate  is  too  low.  We 
have  increased  tlie  interest  rate  ceiling 
from  4  percent  to  4'j  percent,  then  to 
4 ''4  percent,  and  last  year  to  5 '4  percent. 
I  say  the  interest  rate  is  now  too  high 
for  a  guaranteed  loan  to  our  \cterans 
and  I  am  opposed  to  mcreasm^^  the  ceil . 
Ing  above  the  pre.sent  5' 4  percent  I 
admit  that  lenders  are  charging  6  per- 
cent on  conventional  home  loans,  but 
they  have  an  element  of  risk  involved 
and  are  entitled  to  a  higher  yield  on 
account  of  the  risk.  But,  on  a  VA  ruar- 
anteed  loan  there  is  no  risk  on  the  part 
of  the  lender,  his  money  is  safe.  It  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Xh  and  at  5V4  per- 
cent. 

AU  of  which  brings  us  back  to  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today— HR.  7903. 
This  bill  will  extend  the  veterans'  guar- 
anteed loan  program  for  World  War  n 
veterans  for  2  years — until  July  25.  1962, 
and  extend  the  veterans'  direct  loan  pro- 
cram  for  both  'World  War  TI  and  K-  ^'f^an 
veterans,  for  2  years — until  July  25  1962, 
with  $150  million  a  year  for  each  of  the 
2-year  extensions. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  direct  loan 
program  was  first  authDrized  hy  the  ron- 
gress  in  1950,  because  it  was  found  that 
the  Veterar\s'  Administration  guaranteed 
loan  program  was  not  offering  an  equi- 
table opportunity  for  veterans  living  in 
rural  areas,  small  cities  and  towns  to 
obtain  home  loans.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  veterans  living  In  the  metropolitan 
areas  have  had  little  or  no  difficulty  until 
recently  in  obtaining  morteape  financing. 

My  committee  made  a  national  survey 
and  found  that  of  3.234.438  veterans  liv- 
ing in  1.635  rural  countie.s.  less  than  10 
p)ercent  had  obtained  a  loan  to  purchase 
a  home  This  compares  with  2  857,307 
veterans  residing  in  126  metropolitan 
counties  where  over  40  perc  nt  have  ob- 
tained a  guaranteed  loan. 

The  VA  guaranteed  loan  proLram  has 
assisted  over  5  million  v*Merans  in  ob- 
taining a  home  loan.  The  VA  direct  loan 
program  has  made  loans  to  only  152  793 
veterans.  This  .small  number  of  direct 
loans  to  veterans  in  the  rural  areas, 
smnll  citias  and  tow  ns  is  due  to  the  fact 
Congress  has  not  authorized  sufficient 
funds  for  the  program  to  meet  the 
demand. 

Public  Law  85-364  enacted  by  the 
second  session  of  the  85th  Congress,  ex- 
tended the  direct  loan  proLram  for  2 
years  and  authorised  $150  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960. 
At  the  time  tins  law  was  enacted  there 
were  about  13.000  veterans  on  the  wait- 
inc  list.  It  was  found  the  rea.s(m  so  few- 
veterans  throughout  the  country  had 
made  applications  for  a  direct  loan  re- 
sulted from  the  well-known  fact  that 
there  were  not  sufficient  funds  in  the 
direct  loan  program;  thus,  many  veter- 
ans w  ho  really  need  a  direct  loan  did  not 
bother  to  apply.  As  a  result  of  the  en- 
acunenl  of  Public  Law  85-364.  the  list 
of  veterans  wanting  a  direct  loan  grew 
and  grew  until  there  were  over  57  000 
veterans  on  the  waiting  list.    There  were 


28  972  veterans  en  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
Lstration  direct  loan  program  waiting 
Ik-.!  as  of  June  1    1960. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  the  mention  of 
over  28.000  veterans  being  on  the  wait- 
intr  list  today  for  a  direct  loan  in  luself 
does  not  really  carry  the  true  meaning 
(  the  V.^  direct  loan  waitung  list.  The 
I't-ai  meaning  back  of  this  condition  is 
tliat  we  have  many  more  than  28.000 
Vfterans  who  today  cannot  gel  a  VA 
guaranteed  loan  from  pnvate  lenders, 
and  unless  Congress  provides  adequate 
funds  for  the  direct  loan  program,  those 
veterans— in  ail  probability — will  never 
L>e  able  to  buy  a  home. 

I  might  add  that  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram IS  not  a  "gift"  to  the  veterans  of 
our  rural  areas;  it  is  a  profitable  in- 
vestment of  the  taxpayers'  money.  The 
money  authorized  for  the  VA  direct  loan 
program  will  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  Stales  with  interest 

I  am  pleased  to  be  abie  tc  repo:  i  u:-  you 
that  as  of  January  i.  1960.  the  direct 
loan  program  had  made  a  profit  to  the 
taxpayers  of  our  country  of  $57  million. 
This  profit  is  the  profit  after  the  monies 
have  been  repaid  to  the  Treasury  liiat 
Congress  autlionzed  for  the  direct  loan 
program,  plus  interest  to  liie  Treasury 
for  the  use  of  the  money  and  less  lo.^^ses 
due  to  defaults  en  the  direct  lo.ins  New. 
on  the  same  date,  January  1.  1960  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  had  a  loss  of 
$7  million.  This  is  a  wonderful  :  ecord 
of  mortgage  underwriting.  The  VA  has 
guaranteed  approximately  6  million  vet- 
erans' loans  in  the  amount  of  $49  bil- 
lion and  the  loss  is  only  $7  million  The 
two  programs — the  veterans  dirt^ct  loan 
and  guaranteed  loan  programs — have 
made  an  overall  profit  to  the  taxpayers 
of  $50  million. 

During  the  hearings  held  on  HR.  7903. 
the  officials  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion testilied  that  the  VA  guaranteed 
home  loan  program  was  almost  non- 
existent. Witnesses  stated  that  the  cur- 
rent VA  interest  rate  of  b'^4  percent  was 
not  realistic  or  competitive  on  to<iays 
mortgage  market  and  recommended  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  be 
given  authority  to  set  a  higiier  interest 
rate  They  said,  as  they  have  m  the 
past,  that  a  higher  interest  rate  would 
attract  mortgage  money  and  loans  on 
veteran  liomes  would  become  available 
immediately.  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  tliai  ep.ch  time  tiie 
interest  rate  ceiling  was  increased  it 
did  not  attract  ample  funds.  The  com- 
mittee heard  from  the  Home  Manufac- 
turers Association,  ih*  Natjonai  .A.ssocia- 
tion  of  Home  Builders.  Members  of  Coii- 
gress,  and  veteran  service  organizations. 
The  committee  also  heard  from  the 
AFT-  -CIO  and  trustees  of  peiision  funds. 

The  increase  in  interest  rate  approved 
June  30,  1959,  resulted  in  an  aaditionai 
cost  to  veterans  of  our  country  amount- 
ing to  many  millions  annually  Let  us 
take  an  example  of  a  $15,000  home  wiih 
a  25-year  loan.  The  added  cost  to  the 
veteran  is  $52.20  per  year,  due  to  the  in- 
creased .nterest  rate.  Over  the  hfe  of 
t.he  loan  this  would  mean  an  additional 
cost  to  the  veteran  of  $1,305  Using  Uie 
figure  of  300.000  veteran  home  loans   the 
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increase  m  interest  rate  will  result  in 
lenders  receiving  an  additional  $15,- 
660.000  for  their  loans  per  year  This 
amount  over  the  25-year  period  of  the 
loans  will  result  in  an  increase  to  the 
lenders  of  $391,500,000  I  am  of  the  firm 
opinion  that  the  interest  rate  is  already 
too  high. 

Another  increase  in  interest  rate  will 
not  only  cost  more  for  veterans  who  are 
able  to  qualify  for  a  loan,  but  will  aLso 
be  the  direct  cause  for  the  rejection 
of  many  veterans'  applications  due  to 
their  credit  ratms  or  insufficient  income 
to  pay  the  increased  interest  payments. 
Although  an  increased  mtere.^t  payment 
on  a  $15,000  home  would  be  only  $4.35 
per  month,  this  additional  $4  35  will  re- 
quire the  veteran  to  have  an  additional 
$20  monthly  take  home  income  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  loan.  Many  veterans 
who  are  today  ■borderline"  cases — 
credit  wise — for  a  5-4  percent  loan,  will 
not  be  able  to  obtain  approval  for  a 
loan  with  an  interest  rate  in  excess  of 
5U  percent. 

I  The  administration  is  opposed  to  the 
extension  of   the   guaranteed  loan  pro- 
g^ram  for  World  War  II  veterans,  as  well 
as  an  extension  of  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram, for  both  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rean veterans.     Th^y  st^.te  they  are  op- 
posed  to   an  extension   due  to   the   fact 
the   World    War    H   veterans    have    had 
13  years  within  which  time  to  use  their 
home  loan   benefit — m  other  words,  he 
has  had  ample  time.     I  take  issue  with 
the  conclusion  that  our  World   War  II 
veterans  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
Ret  a  VA  home  loan      The  administra- 
tion does   not   state   why   they  are  op- 
posed to  extending  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram   for    our    Korean    veterans.      As    I 
have  outlined  before,  the  World  War  II 
veteran  has  been  the  victim  of  the  pres- 
ent administration's  tight  money  policy. 
that  IS.  our  city  veterans.     Our  country 
veterans  have  not  had  ample  opportunity 
to  get  a  loan;  first,  because  the  lenders 
would  not  make  loan.>  in  the  rural  areas, 
and  .second,  because  Congress  has  never 
authorized  sufficient  funds  for  the  direct 
loan   program.     Now,   to  show   you  the 
World   War   II   veterans   have   not   had 
ample  opportunity  to  get  a  home  loan, 
we  have  today  over  15  million  World  War 
11    veterans.     Only    4  7    million    World 
War    n   veterans   have   obtained    a    VA 
guaranteed  loan      This  leaves   11  3  mil- 
lion World  War  II  veterans  who  have 
not  obtained  a  VA  guaranteed  home  loan. 
The  VA  officials  tell  us  one-third  of  all 
our  veterans  live  in   rural  areas,   small 
cities  and  town.<      This  means  we  have 
today  over  3  million  World  War  II  vet- 
erans living  in  our  rural  areas  who  have 
not    obtained    a    VA    home    loan— these 
veterans  live  where  mortgage  financing 
has  always  been  m  short  supply.     Now, 
about  the  Korean  veterans.     There  are 
4 '2    million   Korean    veterans   and    less 
than    1    million    have    obtained    a    VA 
guaranteed  or  direct  loan.     This  leaves 
3>j  million  Korean  veterans  who  have 
not  obtained  a  VA  home  loan.     Over  1 
million  of  these  Korean  veterans  live  in 
the  rui-al  areas  where  mortgage  financ- 
ing IS  in  short  ^upply      Therefore,  it  is 
very  necessary  that  both  the  guaranteed 
and  direct  loan  programs  be  extended 


Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  attempted  to 
give  a  clear  picture  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  7903.  If  this  bill  is  en- 
acted. It  will  still  fall  short  of  supplying 
mortgage  financing  to  the  veterans  in 
the  rural  areas,  small  cities  and  towns 
of  our  country,  but  this  bill  will  be  a 
great  help.  It  is  important  that  we  con- 
tinue to  provide  these  veterans  with  di- 
rect loan  funds  and  I  feel  confident  that 
my  colleagues  will  support  the  bill  now 
before  us. 

Mr  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  a.sic  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  at  this  time  to  express  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  .so-called  Long  amendment 
to  H.R.  11045,  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. The  original,  and  unamended 
bill,  I  approve.  Its  objectives  were  mer- 
itorious. The  Long  amendment,  how- 
ever, which  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Senate,  has  injected  an  element  into 
the  bill  which  makes  the  latter  unac- 
ceptable to  me 

This  amendment  would  reopen  the 
sale  of  national  service  life  insurance 
for  a  1-year  period  to  all  veterans  who 
.served  in  the  Armed  Forces  at  any  time 
oetween  October  8.  1940.  and  January 
1,  1957  I  certainly  have  no  objection 
to  the  Federal  Governments  providing 
national  service  life  insurance  to  veter- 
ans whose  insurability  has  been  impaired 
by  reason  of  service-connected  disabil- 
ities. Moreover,  I  understand  perfectly 
well  why  the  Government  has,  for  years. 
provided  insurance  to  all  nondisabled 
servicemen  contemporaneously  with 
their  period  of  service,  as  a  means  of 
making  armed  service  more  attractive. 
I  have  no  objection  to  such  practice  as 
a  matter  of  principle. 

I  cannot  ignore  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  very  presence  of  our  Government  in 
the  insurance  field  should  be  a  source 
of  concern  to  all  In  fact,  the  .same  is 
true  wherever  the  Government  finds  it- 
self competing  directly  against  private 
busine.ss  I  have  always  felt  that  such 
competition  was  an  anomaly,  and  was 
basically  inconsistent  with  our  American 
free-enterprise  system. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  statement,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopment There  may  aLso  be  other 
situations  of  an  unusual  or  an  emer- 
gency nature  m  which  the  basic  pre- 
cept of  nongovernmental  competition 
should  be  modified.  Moreover.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  question  the  right  or  pro- 
priety of  the  Government  to  sponsor  an 
insurance  program  for  its  own  employ- 
ees. 

In  the  case  of  the  bill  before  us,  how- 
ever, I  see  no  emergency,  and  no  special 
or  unusual  circumstances  What  I  do 
see  is  that  the  Government  finds  itself 
in  sponsorship  of  an  insurance  program 
m  direct  competition  with  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  private  life  insurance  companies 
which  are  perfectly  capable  of  writing 
their  own  policies,  at  competitive  rates 


Why  should  the  Government  provide 
insurance  for  an  able-bodied  young  man 
who  is  perfectly  able  to  procure  his  own 
insurance  from  a  private  company? 
Where  is  the  special  or  emergency  situ- 
ation which  requires  this"'  Even  tliough 
the  Crovemment-provided  life  insurance 
policy  may  be  underwritten  by  a  private 
company,  the  evil  of  government  com- 
petition is  still  there.  The  rates  offered 
by  the  Government  can  only  be  charac- 
terized as  "cut  rate."  Put  yourself  In 
the  pKDSition  of  a  life-insurance  .sale.sman 
calling  upon  a  prospect  If  the  latter 
should  say  to  the  former:  "I  can  get  in- 
surance from  the  Government  at  rates 
that  you  carmot  touch."  what  could  the 
former  reply?  The  only  thing  he  could 
do  would  be  to  agree  with  the  prospect 
that  private  industry  cannot  compete 
with  the  Government,  and  to  take  his 
hat  and  leave. 

My  feeling  Is  that  instead  of  expand- 
ing the  area  of  government-private  in- 
dustry overlap,  we  should  curtail  it  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Government  with- 
draw, as  fast  as  possible,  from  all  fields 
of  p>otential  overlap  in  which  It  cannot 
be  clearly  demonstrated  that  its  pres- 
ence is  needed.  Such  a  demonstration 
has  not  been  shown  in  the  instant  case. 

Insurance  is,  perhaps,  the  most  com- 
petitive business  m  America  For  that 
reason  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient,  and 
one  whose  benefits  to  the  consumer  have 
been  the  most  conspicuous.  Why.  then, 
should  we  inflict  upon  it  this  shocking 
and  uncalled-for  penalty? 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  voice  its 
objection  to  the  Long  amendment,  and 
to  defeat  the  bill  as  amended 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this 
bill.  I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the 
House  some  years  ago  myself 

This  bill  repre-sents  another  move  by 
the  Congress  to  extend  the  World  War 
n  loan-guarantee  program  so  that  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II  who  have  not  used 
their  eligibility  will  still  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  acquire  homes  with  the  aid  of 
the  guaranteed  loan  provisions  of  the  GI 
bill.  The  extension  of  this  program  for 
2  years  should  enable  many  of  them  to 
take  advantage  of  this  benefit  who  for 
varioas  reasons  have  not  already  done 
so 

The  importance  of  this  program  to 
date  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from  1944 
through  April  1960  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration had  guaranteed  or  insured 
more  than  5^4  million  loans  totaling  over 
$48^2  billion  to  veteians  of  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict  About  95 
percent  of  these  loans  were  home  loans. 
Some  35  percent  of  the  World  War  II 
veterans  have  used  their  GI  loan  en- 
titlement. ThLs  leaves  over  9  million 
World  War  11  veterans  in  civilian  life 
who  have  not  used  their  entitlement. 
Out  of  thio  large  number  there  will  no 
doubt  be  many  who  will  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  and  become 
homeowners  through  its  assistance  in 
the  next  2  years  if  thLs  bill  Is  enacted 
Economically  the  program  has  been  use- 
ful because  the  Government  has  made 
$50  million  on  it.  The  veterans  have 
been  remarkable  in  paying  back  the 
loans. 
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The  bill  also  extends  the  direct  loan 
program  for  2  more  years.  This  will 
apply  both  to  World  War  II  and  Korean 
veterans  who  live  in  rural  and  semirural 
areas  whfre  there  is  a  shortage  of  mort- 
gage money.  These  direct  loans  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  supplement 
the  guaranteed  loan  program,  which, 
for  various  reasons,  is  less  active  in  the 
nonmetropolitan  areas.  T.^ls  program, 
too  has  helped  many  veterans  in  these 
shortage  areas  to  acquire  homes. 

Elxpenditures  totaling  more  than  51  U 
billion  for  direct  loans  has  already  been 
made,  involving  something  hke  160.000 
direct  loans 

I  have  introduced  similar  bills  to  H  R. 
7903  and  feel  that  an  extension  of  this 
program  is  necessai-y  for  the  veterans  in 
the  small  towns  and  rural  areas  in  order 
that  they  may  have  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  loan  program 

Mr  Chairman.  I  jneld  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr    AyresI 

Mr  AVReS  Mr  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  a  RCKxl  piece  ol  legislation.  Basically. 
It  IS  an  extension  of  what  is  already 
existing  law  1  hoi->e  it  passes.  It  will 
give  many  veterans  of  the  country  an 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the 
loan  program  who  so  far  have  not  been 
able  to  do  f.o. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentkman  from  Indiana 
IMr    AnAiR' 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr  Chairman.  H  R  7P03 
■would  extend  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's home  loan  guarantee  program  for 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war  vet- 
erans for  2  yc-ars.  It  would  also  extend 
the  veterans'  direct  loan  program  to  the 
Korean  veterans. 

It  IS  impc'ttant  to  take  action  on  this 
bill  at  this  time  because  both  the  direct 
loan  and  the  guarantee  programs  expire 
on  July  25  of  this  year  The  need  for 
continuin.:?  the  programs  is  evident  when 
you  look  over  the  lists  of  those  who  are 
slill  in  need  of  Uiis  help.  Over  9  mil- 
lion World  War  II  veterans  have  not  used 
their  option  on  the  home  loan  programs 
and  3^2  million  Korean  veterans  have 
not  yet  used  their  options.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  many  thousands  of 
veterans  on  the  waiting  lists  for  these 
home  loans. 

The  mam  reason  that  the  direct  loan 
program  is  still  needed  is  becAu.se  about 
one-third  of  our  veterans  live  in  rural 
areas  where  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
get  any  other  tvpe  of  loans  These  men 
cannot  get  other  loans  because  many 
private  loan  c^impanies  do  not  need  to 
tiike  the  trouble  to  make  loans  in  .'scat- 
tered rural  areas  when  they  have  all  the 
busme.ss  they  can  handle  in  the  m.etro- 
politan  areas.  It  is  primarily  these  vet- 
terans  in  the  rural  areas  that  need  help. 

To  extend  tlie.se  programs  would  aLso 
be  a  b<io.st  to  our  Nation's  economy.  The 
homebuilding  industry  Is  second  only 
to  auto  manufacturing  in  size  and  scope 
About  5.000  difTerent  segments  of  our 
economy  are  connected  with  the 
homebuildlng  industry.     When  the  pro- 


gram was  first  started.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration loans  and  guarantees  accounted 
for  about  one-third  of  tlie  home  con- 
struction. To  show  the  size  of  Uic  pro- 
gram in  my  State  of  Indiana,  direct  loans 
have  helped  build  5.424  homes  represent- 
ing $38 '  2  million.  The  VA  guarantee  has 
helped  build  an  additional  106,000  homes 
representing  another  $738  million;  $775 
million  IS  indeed  a  shot  in  the  arm  for 
any  State's  economy. 

Now,  the  best  part  of  the  program  is 
that  it  is  making  the  taxpayers  money. 
Since  the  program  was  started,  the  loan 
programs  have  paid  for  themselves  com- 
pletely and  cleared  $57  million  profit 

With  all  of  these  advantages  and  with 
the  continued  need  for  these  programs.  I 
strongly  urge  the  extension  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  direct  loan  and 
guarantee  programs  for  an  additional  2 
years. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  program  has  proved  of 
great  value  to  the  veterans. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
SaylorI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr  Chairman,  H.R. 
7903  will  extend  the  veterans'  guaian- 
teed  loan  program  for  World  War  II 
veterans  for  2  years.  This  program  for 
the  World  War  II  veterans  will  expire 
July  25,  1960  The  bill  also  extends  the 
veterans'  direct  loan  program  for  both 
World  W^ar  II  veterans  and  Korean  vete- 
rans for  2  years,  and  provides  $150  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  2-year  extensions. 
This  prtKTram  will  expire  for  both  the 
World  War  11  veterans  and  Korean 
veterans  on  July  25,  1960 

The  direct  loan  program  was  first 
authorized  by  the  Congress  in  1950  be- 
cause it  was  foimd  that  tiie  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration guaranteed  loan  program 
was  not  olTering  an  equitable  opportun- 
ity for  veterans  living  in  rural  areas, 
small  cities  and  towns  to  obtain  home 
loans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  veterans 
living  in  the  metropolitan  areas  have 
had  little  or  no  difBculty  in  obtaining 
mortgage  ftnancme. 

My  committee  made  a  national  .survey 
and  found  that  of  3.234.438  veterans  liv- 
ing in  1,635  rural  counties,  less  than  10 
percent  had  obtained  a  loan  to  purchase 
a  home.  This  compares  with  2.857,307 
veterans  residing  in  126  metropolitan 
cotmties  where  over  40  percent  have  ob- 
tained a  guaranteed  loan. 

The  VA  guaranteed  loan  program  has 
assisted  over  5  million  veterans  m  ob- 
taining a  home  loan.  The  VA  direct 
loan  program  has  made  loans  to  only 
152.793  veterans  This  small  number  of 
direct  loans  to  vet^erans  in  the  rural 
areas,  small  cities  and  towns,  is  due  to 
the  fact  Congress  has  not  authorized 
sufErient  funds  for  the  program  to  meet 
the  demand, 

Public  Law  85-364,  enacted  in  the  sec- 
ond ses.sion  of  the  85th  Congress,  ex- 
tended the  direct  loan  program  for  2 
years  and  authorized  $150  million  for 
each  of  tiie  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960. 
At  tlie  time  this  law  was  enacted  there 
were  about  13.000  veterans  on  the  wait- 
ing list.  It  was  found  the  reason  so  few- 
veterans  throughout  the  country  had 
made  aijplication  for  a  direct  loan  re- 


suited  from  the  well-known  fact  there 
were  not  sufficient  funds  m  the  direct 
loan  program;  thus,  maui*  vetei-ans  who 
really  need  a  direct  loan  did  net  b<">ther 
to  apply.  As  a  re.sult  of  tiie  enactment 
of  Public  Law  85-364,  the  list  of  veterans 
wanting'  a  direct  loan  grew  and  grew 
until  there  are  over  45.000  veterans  on 
the  waiting  list.  Today  there  are  some 
28,000  veterans  on  the  VA  direct  loan 
waiting  list. 

Mr.  Chairman,  j'ost  the  mention  of 
over  28.000  veterans  being  on  the  wait- 
11^  List  today  for  a  direct  loan  m  itself 
does  not  really  cai^ry  the  true  meaning 
of  the  VA  direct  loan  waiting  list.  The 
real  meaning  back  of  Uiis  condition  is 
tliat  we  have  over  28,000  veterans  who 
today  cannot  get  a  VA  guaranteed  loan 
from  private  lenders  and  unless  Con- 
gress provides  adequate  funds  for  the 
direct  loan  program,  these  veterans,  in 
all  probability,  wUl  never  be  able  to  buy 
a  home. 

Ml-.  Chaunaan,  the  direct  loan  is  not 
a  gilt  to  the  ve'^raixs  of  our  riu-al 
areas — it  is  a  profitable  investment  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  The  direct  loan 
program  has  made  a  profit  for  the  tax- 
payers, after  moneys  have  been  repaid  to 
the  Treasury,  with  interest  to  the  Treas- 
ury, losses  deducted,  and  so  forth — a 
profit  as  of  January  1960  of  $57  million. 
I  might  add  at  this  point  that  the  VA 
guaranteed  loan  program  with  approxi- 
mately 6  million  loans  guaranteed  m  the 
amount  of  $49 '2  billion  has  lost  only  $7 
million.  This  is  a  wonderful  record  of 
mortgage  underwriting.  The  tw-o  pro- 
grams, the  V.\  guaranteed  loan  program, 
and  the  VA  direct  loan  program,  have 
made  a  net  profit  to  the  taxpayers  of  $50 
million. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  some  10  mil- 
lion World  ■'.Var  II  veterans  who  have 
not  used  their  veterans'  home  loan 
benefits  Many  of  these  veterans  have 
not  u.sed  tl  eir  benefits  beca-use  they 
could  not  ge,,  a  loan  due  to  the  present 
administration's  tight  money  pohcy. 
For  the  past  3  years  the  mortgage  money 
has  fiuctuat-^d  to  such  an  extent  tliat 
many  Vetera  ".s  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  loan  u  hen  they  needed  it.  Wlien 
they  found  a  house  they  wanted  and 
could  buy  there  were  no  loans. 

I  would  li<e  to  point  out  tliat  one- 
third  of  our  veterans  live  m  rural  areas 
of  our  coun.ry.  These  boys  have  not 
had  a  real  opportunity  to  get  a  loan. 
Up  to  1959  nost  city  veterans  had  little 
or  no  troub  e  m  getting  a  loan,  how- 
ever, during  these  last  2  years,  1959  and 
1960,  even  tie  city  veteran  is  having  a 
hard  time  m  getting  a  veteran's  guaran- 
teed loan  This  all  means  that  we  have 
today  over  3  million  World  War  11  vet- 
erans who  h.ive  not  obtained  a  VA  guar- 
anteed or  di  -ect  loan,  living  in  our  rural 
areas  where  mortgage  financing  lias 
always  been  in  short  supply.  It  also 
means  that  vv-e  have  today,  over  1  million 
Korean  veterans  living  in  our  rural 
areas  that  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  loan 
unless  the  direct  loan  program  is  ex- 
tended 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
support  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
which  would  extend  the  GI  home  loan 
program  for  World  War  II  veterans  for 
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2  years  and  which  would  continue  the 
program  of  direct  loans  for  our  veterans 
for  the  same  period. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  is  well  aware 
of  the  splendid  record  of  accomplishment 
under  these  programs  VA-guaranteed 
loans  have  helped  5 '2  million  veterans 
to  buy  their  own  homes  on  liberal  credit 
terms;  1.8  million  of  these  loans  were 
on  a  no-downpayment  basis  While 
there  were  some  who  had  doubts  about 
the  soundness  of  the  liberal  credit  teinis 
provided  for  under  the  GI  procram.  our 
veterans  have  amply  justified  our  confi- 
dence in  them.  Already  I'j  million  of 
these  loans  have  been  repaid  in  full 
Only  1  percent  have  ended  m  foreclosure 
and  the  dollar  loss  on  these  hon;ps  has 
amounted  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  I 
percent  of  the  total  amounts  We  can 
all  take  pride  in  this  record 

This  program  has  consistently  ac- 
counted for  a  hi^h  proportion  of  home- 
building  in  the  lower  price  ranges  and 
truly  serves  the  average  income  family. 
The  income  of  the  typical  GI  borrower 
last  year  was  $5,400.  almost  exactly  the 
national  average.  Moreover,  his  income 
was  one-fifth  below  that  of  the  typical 
home  buyer  under  the  FHA  program. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  the  program  be  extended  ai 
this  time.  If  the  Congress  allows  the 
entitlement  of  World  War  II  veterans 
to  expire  there  will  be  a  senous  gap  in 
the  housing  market  at  a  time  when  we 
can  ill  afford  it  At  present,  nonfarm 
housing  starts  are  nearly  one-fifth  below 
a  year  ago  with  much  of  the  decline  hav- 
ing occurred  under  the  GI  program. 
This  dropoff  threatens  to  undermine  our 
entire  econom.y  just  as  a  similar  decline 
in  residential  construction  was  a  major 
factor  leading  to  the  severe  recession  of 
1957-58.  In  the  interest  of  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  country  it  is  es'^ential 
that  homebuildinc  be  revived  The  GI 
home  loan  program  can  play  an  impor- 
tant part   in   that  recovery 

By  the  same  token,  the  drop  in  VA  ac- 
tivity over  the  past  year  has  prevented 
many  veterans  from  using  th^ir  entitle- 
m.ent  in  the  time  allowed.  The  adminis- 
tration's hard  money  policy  which  has 
raised  interest  rates  to  the  highest  level 
in  thr"e  decades  largely  choked  off  the 
flow  of  funds  for  these  loans  last  year. 
In  effect,  this  meant  a  prematiu-e  end  to 
the  program  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  the  South  and  West.  It 
is  only  fair,  therefore,  that  the  program 
be  extended  so  that  veterans  who  have 
been  deprived  of  loans  through  condi- 
tions beyond  their  control  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  which  the  Congres.s  intended 
they  should  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  uidgment,  the 
program  of  direct  loans  for  vet-eran.s  liv- 
ing m  rural  areas  is  particularly  deserv- 
ing. I  am  indeed  proud  to  have  been  an 
original  sponsor  of  this  program  in  the 
House  This  program  was  authorized  by 
the  Congre.ss  in  1950  m  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  private  funds  were  not 
available  for  these  loans  m  many  small 
towns  far  removed  from  financial  cen- 
ters. We  must  ke^p  m  mind  the  fact 
that  housing  problems  are  just  as  se- 
rious in  our  small  towns  and  r'lral  arpa.s 
as  they  are  m  larger  cities. 


A  primary  caiise  of  this  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  fimancmg  on  liberal  terms  from 
private  source.s  Reflecting  this.  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  veterans  living  m 
rural  counties  have  been  able  to  obtain 
home  loaiis  under  the  GI  program  in 
contrast  to  over  40  percent  of  those  liv- 
uig  m  metropolitan  coiintie.s.  The  di- 
rect loan  program,  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide equal  treatment  fur  all  veterans. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  subsidy  in  this  direct  loan  pro- 
gram These  loans  are  made  at  the  reg- 
ular interest  rate  on  guaranteed  loans 
which  is  5'4  percent.  This  is  well  above 
the  rate  at  which  the  Treasury  borrows 
funds  and.  as  a  result,  these  loans  return 
a  profi.t  to  the  Government. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TE.\GrEl,  and  the  members  of  that  fine 
committee  for  their  work  In  fashioning 
our  highly  successful  programs  for  vet- 
erans and  for  reporting  out  the  bill  now 
before  the  House.  I  .strongly  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  passage. 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairm.arv  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  tim^' 

The  CIL^IRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
bill  is  considered  as  read.  No  amend- 
ment is  in  order  except  committee 
amendments  Are  there  committee 
amendments? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texa5.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  one  committee  amendment 
consisting  of  four  parts,  which  is  a  per- 
fecting amendment  asked  for  by  the 
Veterans'    Administration. 

I  offer  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  after  line  12.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec  5  Section  1804(c)  ol  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  U  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section, the  provisions  for  certification  by 
the  veteran  at  the  time  he  applies  for  the 
loan  and  at  the  time  the  loan  Is  closed 
shall  be  considered  to  be  satisfied  If  the 
Administrator  finds  that  ( 1 )  In  the  case 
of  a  loan  for  repair,  alteration,  or  Improve- 
ment the  veteran  In  fact  did  occupy  the 
property  at  such  times,  or  (2)  In  the  case 
of  a  loan  for  construction  or  purchase  the 
veteran  intended  to  occupy  the  property  as 
his  home  at  such  times  and  he  did  in  fact 
so  occupy  It  when,  or  within  a  reasonable 
time  after,  the  loan  was  closed." 

"SBC.  6.  (a)  Chapter  37  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 1805  thereof  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"  ■§  1806.  Escrow   of   deposits   and   downpay- 
ments 

"  '(a)  Any  deposit  or  downpayment  made 
by  an  eligible  veteran  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  proposed  or  newly  con- 
structed and  previously  unoccupied  residen- 
tial property  In  a  project  on  which  tJfte  Ad- 
ministrator has  Issued  a  Certificate  of  Rea- 
sonable Value,  which  purchase  Is  to  be 
financed  with  a  loan  guaranteed.  Insured, 
or  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, shall  be  deposited  forthwith  by  the 
seller,  or  the  agent  of  the  seller,  receiving 
such  deposit  or  payment.  In  a  trust  ac- 
count to  safeguard  such  deposit  or  payment 
from  the  claims  of  creditors  of  the  seller. 
The  failure  of  the  seller  or  his  agent  to 
create  such  trust  account  and  to  maintain 
It    until    the   deposit   or  payment  has   been 


disbursed  for  the  benefit  of  the  veteran  pur- 
chaser at  settlement  or,  If  the  transaction 
does  not  materialize,  Is  otherwise  disposed 
of  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, may  constitute  an  unfair  marketing 
practice  within  the  metuilng  of  section 
1804(b)    of  thU  chapter 

"■(b)  If  an  eligible  veteran  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  a  property  In  a  project 
on  which  the  Administrator  has  issued  a 
Certificate  of  Reasonable  Value  and  such 
construction  Is  to  be  financed  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  construction  loan  to  be  guar- 
anteed, insured,  or  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter.  It  may  be  considered 
an  unfair  marketing  practice  under  section 
1804(b)  of  this  chapter  If  any  deposit  or 
downpayment  of  the  veteran  Is  not  main- 
tained In  a  special  trust  account  by  the 
recipient  until  It  Is  either  ( 1 )  applied  on 
behalf  of  the  veteran  to  the  cost  of  the  land 
or  to  the  cost  of  construction  or  (2),  If  the 
transaction  does  not  materialize.  Is  other- 
wise disposed  of  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  contract  ' 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
after    1806.  Warranties.'  the  following; 

"  "1806    Escrow    of    deposits    and    downpay- 
ment*.' 

"Swc.  7.  (a)  Chapter  37  of  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 1834  as  section  1825  and  Inserting  a 
new  section  1324  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '5  1834.  Loan  guarantee  revolving  fund 

"'(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolving 
fund  known  as  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Loan  Guarantee  Revolving  Fund  (hereinafter 
called  the  Fund). 

"'(b)  The  Fund  shall  be  available  to  the 
Administrator  when  so  provided  In  appro- 
priation acts  and  within  such  limitations  as 
may  be  Included  In  such  acts,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  all  loan  gfuarantee  and 
Insurance  operations  under  this  chapter,  ex- 
cept administrative  expenses. 

"  '(c)  There  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Fund 
(1)  by  transfer  from  current  and  future  ap- 
propriations for  readjustment  benefits  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  supplement 
the  Fund  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Fund,  and  (2)  all  amounts  now  held 
or  hereafter  received  by  the  Administrator 
Incident  to  loan  guarantee  and  Insurance 
operations  under  this  chapter.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  all  collections  of  principal 
and  Interest  and  the  proceeds  from  the  use 
of  property  held  or  the  sale  of  property  dis- 
posed of 

"  '(d)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
annually  whether  there  has  been  developed 
In  such  Fund  a  surplus  which,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, Is  more  than  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Fund,  and  such  surplus.  If  any. 
shall  immediately  be  transferred  Into  the 
general  fund  receipts  of  the  Treasury." 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  37  of  title  38 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"1824.  Waiver  of  discharge  requirements  for 
hospitalized  persons.'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof : 

"  '1824    Loan  guarantee  revolving  fund. 
"  '1825.  Waiver  of  discharge  requirements  for 
hospitalized  persons.  ' 

"(c)  This  section  shall  become  effective  as 
of  July  1,  1961." 

On  page  1.  strike  out  lines  7  and  8  and  In 
sert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:   "and  (3) 
by   striking   out    'before   July    26,    1961'   and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'after  such  date'  " 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  instructed  by  my  committee.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  H  R  7903  The 
amendment  is  in  four  parts  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 
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The  amendment  has  been  requested 
or  approved  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  will 

First  Provide  for  the  issuance  of  a 
guarantee  of  a  veteran  s  home  loan  by 
the  Administration  on  loans  in  cases 
where  the  veteran  did,  in  fact,  occupy 
the  home,  but  throufih  oversight  the  oc- 
cupancy certiflcatioMo  were  not  com- 
pleted as  required. 

Second  Require  a  veteran's  deposit 
or  downpayment  to  be  held  by  the  seller 
in  a  trust  account  until  the  loan  is 
closed,  to  safepuard  such  deposit  or 
downpayment  from  the  claiins  of  cred- 
itors of  the  seller. 

Third  Establish  a  revolving  fund  for 
the  Administrator  for  ease  in  his  opera- 
tions of  the  loan  guarantee  program. 

Fourth.  Eliminate  the  1-year  closing 
authority  on  loans  after  the  expiration 
date  of  the  benefit  This  is  deemed  nec- 
essary by  many  lenders  and  the  VA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  part  1  of  the  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  enable  some  of  the 
lenders  participating  in  the  veterans' 
home  loan  program  to  obtam  a  guar- 
antee on  veterans'  loans  that  were  closed 
without  first  getting  the  required  certi- 
fications of  intent  to  occupy,  as  re- 
quired by  law  In  numerous  cases  the 
lender  failed  to  get  the  veteran  to  cer- 
tify that  he  intended  to  occupy  the 
pruiH-rty  as  his  home,  before  the  loan 
was  closed.  Under  the  present  law.  even 
if  the  veteran  does  occupy  the  property 
as  his  home,  but  the  lender  failed  to 
obtain  the  required  certifications  of  in- 
tent to  occupy,  the  loan  is  not  eligible 
for  a  VA  guarantee.  This  would  make 
such  loans  eligible  for  a  VA  guarantee  if 
the  veteran  did  in  fact  occupy  the  home 
Mr.  Chairman,  part  2  of  the  amend- 
ment will  require  the  veteran's  deposit 
or  downpayment  on  a  home,  to  be  de- 
posited in  a  special  account  where  it 
cannot  be  attached  by  the  sellers  cred- 
itors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  part  3  t  stabiishes  a 
special  account  m  the  Treasury  for  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  This 
is  desired  by  the  Administrator  for  ease 
in  administering  the  veterans'  home 
loan  program  and  has  the  approval  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr  Chairman,  part  4  is  more  or  less 
a  technical  amendment  in  that  it  does 
not  take  any  benefits  from  our  veterans. 
It  only  changc-s  the  wording  of  the  pres- 
ent laws,  which  will  assist  lenders  and 
title  companies  The  veteran  can  still 
close  his  loan  after  the  expiration  date 
of  the  programs  pro\;ded  his  applica- 
tion is  received  by  VA  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration date 

The  CHAIRM.^N  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  I'nder  the  rule,  the 
Committee  ri.ses 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chau-. 
Mr  Bennftt  of  Florida.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  (-i  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  'HR  7903  ^  to  amend 
chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  extend  the  veterans'  guaranteed  and 
direct   loan   prot:ram    for    2   years,   pur- 


suant to  Hou.'^e  Re.solution  576,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
•nil  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
niittee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 

The   amendment   was   apreed   to 

The  SPEAKER  The  que.-^tion  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  orden  d  to  be  enpios.-^ed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill 

The  question  was  taken,  and  :he 
Si>eaker  announced  that  the  ayes  liad 
it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  397,  nays  1,  not  voting  32, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   163] 
YEAS — 397 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alger 

Allen 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Andrews 
.\nfuso 
A  rends 
Ashley 
Ash  more 
Asplnall 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Ban- 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass,  N.H. 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Bates 
Baunihart 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Fla, 


Bennett,  Mlcb.    Dent 


Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cahill 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfield 

Church 

Clark 

CofBn 

Cobelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 


Berry 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bo  land 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bosch 

Bow 

Boy  kin 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brock 

Brooks.  La 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Oa. 

Brown,  Mo. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Budge 

B  .Tki'    Ky 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa. 


Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donohue 

Doolev 

Dorn.  N.T. 

Dom.  S  C. 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

DuLskl 

IJvfc'yer 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Farbsteln 

PasceU 

Pelghan 

Fenton 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynn 

Flynt 


Pogurty 

Foley 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frelmghuysen 

Fnedel 

Pulton 

Oallagber 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Oaliilngf 

Gavin 

George 

Gialmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Greg 

Green,  Pa 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagen 

Haley 

Halleck 

Ha!  pern 

H;irdy 

Hart;la 

Harmon 

Harris 

Hiirrisoii 

Hays 

Ht;i  ley 

Herhier 

HPTiiphlll 

Henderson 

Htrlong 

Hess 

Hlfbtand 

Hoeven 

H  jSnian,  111. 

Hoffman   Mich 

Hogan 

HoUneld 

Hoiltind 

Holt 

Holtzmsn 

Ho  ran 

Hos.-ner 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

I:.>'uye 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jarnxan 


Jennings 

Jen.sen 
Joiiansen 
Juhnson,  Cal;:f 
Johnson.  Colo 
Johnson.  Md 
Joluison.  Wi!^. 
Jona.^ 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo 
Jucld 

Karth 

K;iseni 

K  ii.^;t-!.L':u:er 

Kc.ir:.> 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

KUbum 

Kllday 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif. 

King,  tJUh 

Kirwan 

Kitchln 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kowalski 

Kyj 

Lafore 

Lslrd 

Landrum 

Lane 

Liangen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Levering 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

MeCuiloch 

McDonough 

Mf'DoweU 

McPall 

MoGlnley 

McGovem 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mark 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Marshall 

Martin 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Met  calf 

Merer 

Michel 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller 
George  P 


Alford 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Auchlncloss 
Baker 
Barden 
Bentley 
Blltch 
Bowles 
Buckley 
Burdlck 


Miller,  NY 

MlU:ken 

MUlB 

Mii-^hall 

Moeller 

Mouagan 

Monujya 

Ml  ere 

M>;>or!".ead 

Murgnn 

Mom.'.  N   Mex. 

Mcis.'- 

Mouider 

M  alter 

Muri^.y 

MuTTuy 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

Norreli 

O  Brien.  ni. 

OBrien   NY 

OHara.  111. 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

ONelll 

Oliver 

Osniers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pfost 

PhUbln 

Pimle 

Poage 

Poll 

Porter 

Powell 

Preston 

Price 

Prokop 

puclnsid 

Qule 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Ray 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Ree>   Kans 

Ri  USS 

Rhodes-    Ariz 
Rhode-   Pa 
R'.ehlman 
R'.ley 

Rivers.  Alaska 
Riers    SC 
Roberts 
Ho  bison 
R  0-1  mo 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Ropers   Mass 
Rogers,  Tex 
Hi.>oney 
Roosevelt 
Rosler.kowskl 
Roush 
Rutherford 
St.  George 

NAYS— 1 
Walnwrlght 

NOT  VOTING — 32 


Santangeto 

Saund 

baylor 

Si' he  nek 

Scherer 

Scr.neebe'.'. 

i>chwerigei 

Scott 

t^elden 

SheUey 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Bikes 

Slier 

Simpson 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague  Tex 

Teller 

ThomiiS 

Thompson.  La. 

TTiompson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson   Wyo. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall 

Uliman 

Utt 
Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

Waiter 

Wampler 

Watts 

Wn.ver 

Wf  :s 

Westland 

Wharton 

WMtener 

Whiiten 

Wldnall 

Wier 

WlUiams 

Wll.son 

W;nstpad 

Wolf 

W  right 

Yates 

Young 

Zhblork: 


Camahan 
Coad 
Davis.  Ga. 

Durham 

Edrr.ond-ion 

Pallon 

Forand 

Frazler 

HPbert 

Keopi) 

M:iSon 


Mitchell 
Morris  Okla. 

Morrison 

M\imma 

Pllcher 

PiU'.on 

V'.nson 

Willis 

Wi  throw 

Younger 

Zeienko 


k 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Clerk   announced    the    following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr   Mason 

Mr    Hebert  with  Mr    Pillion. 

Mr    BowleE  with  Mr    Mumma. 

Mr.  AUord  with  Mr,  'Wlthrow. 

Mr   Burdlck  w.th  Mr   Younger 

Mr    Morrison  with  Mr    Auchlnclo.'iS. 

Mr   Vinson  with  Mr   Baker. 

Mr   Buckley  with  Mr.  Bentley. 
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I  The  result  of  the  voce  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  whs  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texa^i.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanmiou.s  consent  that  ai:  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Re'-opd  on 
the  bill  just  past 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  tientleman  from 
Texas? 

There  v^as  no  objection. 


I 


NATIONAL  SERVICE   LIFE 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  con.--»;'nt  to  take 
from  the  Speakers  table  thf>  b.Il  ..H.R. 
11045>  to  amencJ  .^eclion  704  of  title  38, 
United  State.-  Code  to  permit  the  con- 
version or  exchar-.^;--'  of  policies  of  na- 
tional servic^'  life  insurance  to  a  new 
modified  life  plan,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  consider  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  r-.-ad  tl>'  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  4.  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"Sec    2    That  subchapter  I  of  chapter   19 

6f  title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section . 

'■  J  725.  Umlted  period  for  acquiring  In- 
I  stirance 

■  "  Va)  (1)  Any  person  heretofore  eligible  to 
apply  for  pjartlclpatlng  national  service  life 
Insurance  between  OcNiber  8.  1940  and  April 
24,  1951.  both  dates  inclusive,  shall,  upon 
application  made  in  writing  within  one  year 
after  Juv.'ixry  1.  1961.  submission  of  evidence 
satlsfac^rry  to  the  Administrator  showing 
such  person  to  be  In  good  health  at  the 
time  of  =;uch  application,  and  payment  of  the 
required  premiums,  be  granted  Insurance 
under  the  same  term.s  and  conditions  aa  are 
contained  In  st.mdard  participating  policies 
of  national   service   life   instuance. 

■'•|2)  AU  premiums  paid  and  other  In- 
come received  on  account  of  national  service 
life  Insurance  granted  under  the  authority 
contained  In  this  subsection  and  on  any 
total  disability  Income  provision  which  may 
be  attached  thereto  shall  be  segregated  In 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Fund 
and.  together  with  Interest  earned  thereon, 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  liabil- 
ities under  such  life  and  dlsRblllty  instirance. 
"'(3)  NotwlthsUndlng  the  provisions  of 
section  782  of  this  title  the  Administrator 
Shan  determine  annually  the  administrative 
costs  which  In  his  Judgment  are  properly 
allocable  to  such  life  and  disability  Insur- 
ance and  shall  thereupon  transfer  the 
amount  of  such  costs  from  any  surplus 
otherwise  avcOlable  for  dividends  on  such  Ufe 
and  dlsabiUtv  insurance  from  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  F^ind  to  the  general 
fund  receipts  In  the  Treasurv.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs  is  directed  to 
submit  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  a  de- 
tailed report  on  additional  costs  occasioned 
by  issuance  of  new  policies  under  section  2 
of  this  bill. 

•••lb)  Any  person  heretofore  eligible  to 
apply  for  insurance  under  section  620  of  the 
N.^tional  Service  Ufe  Insurance  Act  of  1940 


as  ameadtid,  r  .subsection  laj  of  section  722 
ii  this  title,  shall,  n- <tw!thstandlng  any  Ume 
limitation  for  nu:ig  fipplicatlon  fir  Insur- 
ance c^^ntaliied  m  stich  sections  upj-in  appli- 
cation nuide  in  wri'.ir.i?  within  one  yeur  afer 
January  1  1961  be  gra::ted  insurance  undc' 
subse-'i  :;  ti  of  section  722  of  this  tlUe, 
subject  to  Uie  otiier  limita'itjns  and  c>indi- 
tlons  appiicuule  V'  such   UiiLir-uice. 

"■(c)  Any  person  heretofore  eligible  to 
apply  for  Insurance  under  section  621  of 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1340  as  amended,  shall,  upon  application  In 
writing  made  within  one  year  after  Janimry 
1,  1961.  and  suhmlmtiom  of  evidence  satls- 
i.ic-  ry  to  the  Administrator  ,^!.  .wing  such 
person  to  be  In  good  health  at  the  ume  of 
rvich  application  and  payment  of  the  re- 
quired premiums,  be  granted  Insurance  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  section  723  of  this  title 
subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions 
applicable  to  such  insurance,  except  that  (1) 
until  January  1,  1962,  limited  convertible 
term  insurance  may  be  Issued  but  not  re- 
newed after  the  applicant's  fiftieth  birthday. 
and  (2)  Uie  premiums  charged  for  such  In- 
surance and  for  any  total  disability  income 
provision  which  may  be  attached  thereto 
shall  include  an  additional  amount  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  as  determined  and  fixed  by 
the  Administrator  at  the  time  of  issue  Tht 
Admlnl8tr'»tor  is  authorized  to  transfer  an- 
nually an  amount  representing  such  admin- 
istrative costs  from  the  revolving  fund  to 
the  general  fund  receipts  in  the  Treasury. 

"'(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  782  of  this  tlUe.  a  medical  examina- 
tion when  required  of  an  applicant  for  Is- 
suance of  insurance  under  subjection  (a)  or 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  at  his  own  ex- 
jjense  by  a  duly  licensed  physician. 

"■(e)  No  Insurance  shall  be  granted  under 
this  section  to  any  person  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 107  of  this  title.'  •' 

Page  4.  after  line  6.  insert: 

"Sec  3.  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  19  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

•■  '725.  Llijolted   period   for   acquiring   Insur- 
ance.' ■' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  a  question  if  I  may.  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans Committee  can  tell  me  whether  or 
not  he  IS  for  or  opposed  to  the  amended 
language  which  the  Senate  placed  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
for  the  past  4  years  the  other  body  ha.s 
adopted  this  amendment  which  gives  aU 
the  veterans  certain  rights.  Our  com- 
mittee has  considered  this  bill  each  of 
the  last  4  years  and  has  turned  it  down 
each  time. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment,  and 
if  we  did  consider  it  I  would  oppose  it; 
but  the  fact  that  it  passed  the  other 
body  75  to  0  caused  me  to  promise 
the  author  of  the  amendment  in  the 
other  body  that  I  would  ask  that  it  be 
taken  up. 

Mr  SMITH  of  CaUfomia  Then  it  is 
true.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Hou.se  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee studied  the  substantive  language 
of  the  amendment  at  great  length  and 
unanimously  turned  it  down.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr    gMITH  of  California      It   ls  also 
correct  that  the   Veterans    .'>Ldmini.<-ira- 
tion    IS   decidedly    (.p[)o,sed    to    tins    bill, 
riie  committee  is  opposed  to  it  very  de- 
cidedly. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Tliat  is  r:^:ht 
Mr      SMITH      of      Cahfornia.        Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  'u  the  request. 


WAGE      RATES      AT      PORT  SNTCU'TH 
N.H.,   NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  bv  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  re.solution  <H  Res.  575 »  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thl.s 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  Uie  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie  State  of  Uie 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
<S  19)  to  provide  a  method  for  regulating 
and  fixing  wage  rates  for  employees  of  Ports- 
mouth. New  Hampshire.  Naval  Shipyard 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  cinflned 
to  the  btU,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  blU  to  the  House  with  Buch 
amendments  aa  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordexed  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  575  presides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (8.  19)  to  provide  a 
method  for  regulating  and  fixing  wace 
rates  for  employees  of  Portsmouth  N  H 
Naval  Shipyard.  It  is  an  open  rule  pro- 
viding for  one  hour  of  general  debate 

The  bill  S.  19  would  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  establish  an  hour- 
ly rate  of  pay  for  all  per  diem  employees 
of  the  Portsmouth,  N.H  ,  Naval  Shipyard 
at  the  same  hourly  rates  paid  to  em- 
ployees of  similar  classification  at  the 
Boston.  Mass..  Naval  Shipyard 

This  bill  came  before  the  House  in 
1958.  and  pa.ssed  the  House.  It  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  and  on  August 
12.  1958.  the  Senate  pa-s-sed  the  bill  over 
the  President's  veto  by  a  vote  of  69  to 
20.  On  August  13.  1958.  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  202  to  180  favored  enactment 
of  the  bill  over  the  veto,  but  this  vote 
was  not  suflRcient  to  override  the  veto 
and  the  bill  did  not  become  law. 

As  I  say,  this  bill  makes  mandatory 
that  the  same  rate  of  pay  for  similar 
work  be  paid  at  both  these  shipyards 
To  give  an  example  of  rates  In  effect  and 
the  disparity  In  wage  rate  of  these  two 
shipyards  in  1959,  I  call  attention  to  the 
following:  A  laborer  at  Boston  was  paid 
$1.96  an  hour,  at  Portsmouth  $1  70.  a 
disparity  of  26  cents.  A  machinist  was 
paid  $2.78  an  hour  at  Boston  but  only 
$2.61  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard, 
a  disparity  of  17  cents. 

There  is  great  disparity  in  the  wa«e 
scale  at  each  pay  level  between  the  Bos- 
ton and  Portsmouth  Ship%ards  and.  un- 
der  the  circumstances,   the  Committee 
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on  Armed  Services  again  iecomniend.s 
enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
eliminate  these  discrepancies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Hou.se  Re.solution  575 

Mr  ."-Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  tiie 
gentleman  from  Ohio  1  Mr.  Brown  ■  and 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr.  ONEILL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  some  emer- 
gency in  connection  with  thi.s  legislation 
that  It  must  be  considered  at  this  hour, 
late  in  the  day,  when  the  session  of 
Congress  will  be  resumed  in  August? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  this  bill  should 
not  have  been  carried  over"' 

Mr.  ONEILL.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  scheduling  bills  for  consideration. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS  Is  there  any  emer- 
gency? 

Mr.  ONEILL  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
am  sure  that  the  sooner  we  correct  dis- 
parities in  pay  by  the  same  employer  at 
different  shipyards  about  35  or  40  miles 
apart,  the  better  for  them.  I  cannot  see 
why  there  should  be  this  discrepancy 
when  a  worker  traveling  20  miles  one 
way  at  Boston  is  paid  a  higher  rate  than 
he  would  be  paid  If  he  traveled  20  miles 
the  other  way  to  Kittery.  Maine,  or 
Portsmouth.  N.H  ,  which  cities  are  oppo- 
site each  other 

I  may  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
passed  the  Senate  in  May  of  1959 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  might  ask  the  gen- 
tleman what  it  has  been  doing  in  all  the 
Intervening  time 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  could  not  give  the 
gentleman  an  answer  to  his  question. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  explained,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  S.  19  -under  an 
open  rule  providing  1  hour  of  debate 

S.  19  would  provide  that  the  wages 
paid  mechanics  and  other  Government 
workers  in  the  Portsmouth,  N.H  .  Ship- 
yard be  the  same  as  the  wages  paid  at 
the  Boston  Shipyard. 

In  1958  a  similar  bill  was  approved  by 
the  Congress  and  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  bill  failed  to  be  passed  over 
the  Presidents  veto. 

There  is  a  disparity  in  wages  between 
the  wages  E>er  hour  paid  Government 
workers  in  the  New  Hampshire  shipyard 
at  Portsmouth  and  the  wages  paid  in 
the  Boston  Shipyard.  As  I  understand  it. 
it  is  only  about  20  miles  between  the  two 
cities.  Many  of  the  workers  live  in  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  some  in  the  com- 
munity of  Salem. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio, 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Is  the  Kittery-  Point 
Shipyard  involved  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  O'NEELL.  It  is  the  same  ship- 
yard. 

Mr   BROWN  of  Ohio.    It  is  the  s^rae 
Mr.     ONEILL.      It    is    the    Kittery, 
Maine-Portsmouth  Shipyard. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  is  partly  in 
Maine  and  partly  in  New  Hampshire, 


Mr    MARTIN      Mr    Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  yield '^ 

Mr    BRO\\'N  of  Ohio.     I  yield  to  the 
i-'entleman  from  MassachusetU<;. 

Mr  MARTIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  .'^peak  in  favor  of  thi."-  bill  for  just 
a  moment  because  I  think  this  is  an 
economic  neces.sity.  These  two  yards  are 
only  about  60  miles  apart  and  they  draw 
their  labor  supply  from  both  sections 
You  have  a  competitive  sy.stem  up  there 
that  is  a  detriment  to  both  yards.  I 
think  as  a  matter  of  justice  the.'^e  two 
yards  should  operate  on  the  same  level. 
Mrs  ROGERS  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Sp>eaker.  I  hope  so  much  that  this  bill 
will  be  adopted.  We  have  a  Kood  many 
men  in  Massachusetts  and  from  my  own 
district  who  motor  every  day  to  the  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard  and  come  back,  and 
they  cannot  understand  why  they  are 
paid  less  than  the  other  .shipyard  work- 
ers are  paid.  It  is  rather  strange.  I  am 
fond  of  the  Navy,  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand their  action  in  regard  to  the  Kit- 
tery-Portsmouth  Nav>'  Yard. 

I  remind  the  House  that  the  work  at 
this  yard  is  very  skilled  and  often  very 
dangerous.  That  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  important  for  them 
to  have  good  pay  and  protection  on  ac- 
count of  their  wives  and  families.  The 
trips  to  the  shipyard  are  dangerous.  At 
midnight  I  saw  three  men  killed  and  one 
inj'ured  on  the  highway  going  to  work 
at  Portsmouth.  One  cannot  forget  those 
things.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  KiLDAY]  spoke  of  the  dangerous 
trips.     I  hope  this  bill  will  be  i>assed. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  in  favor  of  this  bill,  but  I  am  in- 
trigued by  the  number  of  people  who 
voted  against  the  farm  bill  a  while  back 
who  are  now  interested  in  the  wages  in 
these  two  yards.  The  people  involved  in 
the  farm  bill  were  a  lot  closer  than  35 
miles  of  each  other.  They  hved  in  the 
same  vicinity. 

Mr.   O'NEILL.     Mr    Speaker.   I   move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER     The  question  is  on  the 
re.solution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   KILDAY.     Mr,   Speaker,   I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  19)   to  provide  a  method 
for  regulating  and  fixing  wage  rates  for 
employees  of  Portsmouth,   N.H.,   Naval 
Shipyard. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con.sid- 
eration  of  the  bill  S.  19,  with  Mr.  Har- 
rison in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 


Mr  KILDAY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes 

Mr  Chairman,  a  good  deal  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  bill  has  been  pone  into  in 
tlie  presentation  of  the  rule  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  has  been  rather  ade- 
quately expressed  I  might  remark  th:it 
under  the  law  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  other  military 
departments  have  the  power  to  establish 
wage  board  areas  "Withm  tho-e  wai:e 
board  areas  these  boards  fix  the  hourly 
rate  of  pay  of  the  crafts  which  work  m 
il.e  Navy  Shipyards  and,  of  course,  in 
.^rmy  arsenals  or  m  Air  F;.rce  aepois 
and  things  of  that  kmd. 

Prom  1924  to  1947  the  Navy  regarded 
the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  and  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  as  being 
within  the  same  Wage  Board  area 
Throughout  that  i>enod  of  time  the  same 
hourly  wage  was  paid  to  the  various 
crafts  and  laborers  employed  in  those 
two  shipyards.  Whether  employed  m 
one  or  the  other  they  drew  the  same 
hourly  rate  of  pay.  For  some  reason  in 
1947  it  was  seen  fit  to  separate  the  two 
into  separate  Wage  Board  areas  and 
since  that  time  there  has  been  constant 
difficulty.  As  wa'^  evidenced  by  the  num- 
ber of  New  England  Members  who  ex- 
pre.ssed  an  opinion  under  the  rule,  they 
are  very  well  informed  on  this  matter. 
because  it  has  been  a  source  of  difficulty 
over  a  period  of  years.  If  I  am  not  cor- 
rect in  this  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts .Mr  B.A.TES),  can  correct  m.e. 
but  it  is  my  recollection  that  practically 
every  commanding  oiScer  at  Portsmouth 
has  recommended  in  the  past,  while  he 
was  commanding  there,  that  this  diffi- 
culty be  eliminated  by  putting  both  of 
these  shipyards  in  the  same  wage  area. 

It  seems  as  if  it  is  just  a  matter  of 
i.-tubbornness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
authorities  in  the  Navy  Department  that 
they  have  consistently  refused  to  do  it 
It  is  only  60  miles  between  Boston  and 
Portsmouth,  as  I  understand.  Men  liv- 
ing next  door  to  each  other,  in  the  same 
neighborhood  in  the  city  of  Boston,  some 
work  in  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  and  some 
work  in  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  and 
those  at  Portsmouth  are  traveling 
further  and  drawing  less  pay  than  those 
in  the  Boston  Shipyard. 

It  has  been  disclosed  here  that  in  1958 
the  House  and  the  Senate  passed  a  bill. 
The  President  vetoed  it,  and  then  the 
Senate  overrode  by  a  very  comfortable 
majority,  over  two-thirds,  and  the  House 
failed  by  a  few  votes  to  override. 

It  is  true  at  that  time  the  Secretary  of 
the  Na\T  took  action  to  adjust  some  of 
the  wage  rates  there.  It  did  not  cure 
the  difficulty.  It  still  left  the  disparity 
as  to  the  pay  of  various  crafts.  Actually 
the  action  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  took  in  adjusting  those  individual 
pay  rates  was  proof  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  justified  in  passing  the  bill  last 
year,  and  the  same  good  reasons  exist 
today  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  that  the  bill  will 
be  passed.  It  passed  the  Senate  last 
year  in  May.  I  believe,  and  it  is  now 
before  us.  I  trust  that  favorable  action 
will  be  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yitld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  other  Wa^e 
Board  employees  are  there  in  thi.s  area 
that  could  logically  come  m  and  a-ik  for 
the  same  treatment  if  this  treatment  is 
accorded  in  this  case"' 

Mr.  KILDAY.  As  far  as  I  know  these 
are  the  only  two  naval  shipyards  m  the 
area  that  could  be  affected.  The  bill  is 
coPiiined  entirely  to  the  rate  of  pay:  that 
the  PorU>mouth  Naval  Shipyard  rate 
shall  be  fixed  at  the  same  hourly  rate  a-s 
the  Boiton  Naval  Shipyard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  read  m  the  REcoRa 
this: 

P'orthermore,  l;  wiuld  be  >>rtren.e!v  cl'.!f, - 
cul'.  ir  not  ImpossiDle.  to  a.-^e  iogua.ly 
igainst  extensl.jn  of  the  same  principle  to 
other  Department  'f  Defense  activities 
located  In  labor  market  areajs  wlthm  a  60- 
mr.e  radius  cf  Bc.ston 

Mr  KILDAY.  The  gentleman  i.s  read- 
inj^  from  the  report,  but  he  is  reading 
from  the  objections  voiced  oy  the  Sec- 
retary: not  from  tiie  languafe'e  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GRX'SS.  Ti.en  he  aroes  on  to  say: 
"Should  such  extension  occur,  the  in- 
creased cost  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  be  about  $6  million  '  I.s 
that  correct^ 

Mr.  KILDAY.  TIip  bill  shows  it 
would  be  $17  mil!:on 

Mr  GROx'^S  But  :f  extended  to 
others  within  the  .same  wa?e  board 
area,  the  cost  would  be  $6  million. 

Mr  KILDAY  That  is  not  my  under- 
standine 

Mr    BATES      Mr    Chairman.  I  yield 

such  timp  a.s  he  mriy  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   N"-.v    Hampshire    [Mr.   Mer- 

ROW 

Mr  MERROW  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  19.  a  .Tie.i.sure  that  will 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\T  to 
establi-sh  an  hourly  rate  of  pay  for  all 
per  diem  employees  of  the  Portsmouth, 
N.H..  Naval  Shipyard  at  the  same  hourly 
rate  paid  to  employees  of  similar  classi- 
fications at  the  Boston,  Mass..  Naval 
Shipyard.  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  :,^reat  assistance  given  to 
us  by  the  most  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  FMr.  Vinson], 
and  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
KiLD.AYl.  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  who  reported  this  meas- 
ure. The  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  House  has  acted  favorably  upon  the 
proposed  legislation  on  two  occasions, 
a^d  I  am  grateful  for  their  consideration. 

iThis  bill  would  correct  a  grave  in- 
stice  that  is  being  done  to  the  workers 
at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  the 
first  submarine  yard  in  the  Nation.  The 
record  of  this  yard  is  long  and  distin- 
guished, m.ade  so  by  the  thousands  of 
workmen  who  are  employed  at  this 
great  naval  installation.  A  measure 
having  an  identical  purpose  to  S.  19 
was.  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  report  which 
accompanies  S.  19.  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  May  12.  1958;  approved  by  the  House 
on  July  21,  1958;  and  vetoed  on  August 
4,  1958.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1958 
by  a  vote  of  69  to  20.  the  Senate  overrode 
the  Presidential  veto  and,  although  the 


House  on  the  13th.  by  a  vote  of  202  to 
180,  failed  to  override,  tl^ie  fact  remains 
that  a  majority  of  this  House  h.is,  on 
two  occasions  approved  tins  legisiaLion. 
So  today  we  are  considering  a  bill  con- 
taining provisions  which  liave  three 
Umes  been  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
twice  approved  by  the  House  couiiting 
the  voies  on  the  veto. 

I  tiiuik  It  should  be  further  pointed 
out  that  between  the  time  the  Senate 
voted  to  override  the  veto  in  August 
1958  and  the  time  the  House  voted  on 
tiie  measure  the  next  day.  the  Navy 
made  an  adjustment  in  the  wage  rate 
a:  i::e  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  but. 
as  the  report  accompanying  this  meas- 
ure so  well  states,  "this  procedure  has 
afTorded  onlj-  a  partial  remedy  to  the 
problem." 

La  this  same  report,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  included  a  letter  addressed  to 
me,  under  date  of  August  6.  1959,  from 
Rear  Adm.  R.  E.  Cronin,  U.S.  Navy. 
Chief  of  Indiistrial  Relations,  which 
eloquently  pomts  out  the  growing  dif- 
ferences between  the  pay  rate  at  Bos- 
ton and  Portsmouth  for  identically  the 
same  work.  In  an  effort  to  bring  the 
wage  scale  up  to  date.  I  am  includmg  a 
letter  from  Admiral  Cronm.  under  date 
of  Jiuie  24.  1960.  giving  the  current  pay 
scale  at  the  Boston  and  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyards.  Both  letters  are  in- 
cluded. With  the  exception  of  three  in- 
stances, the  gap  in  compensation  be- 
tween Portsmouth  and  Boston  for 
similar  work  done  at  Portsmouth  con- 
tinues to  widen.  This.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  a  disparity  which  ought  not  to  exist. 
It  is  unreasonable;  it  is  unjust;  it  is  un- 
fair. 

Department  of  the  Navy. 
OrrrcE  of  Industrial  Relations. 

Wa.^hinffton.  DC,  August  6.  1959. 
Hon.  Chester  E  Merrow. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.'ihington,  DC. 

My  Dzar  Ma.  Merrow;  In  reply  to  a  tele- 
phone request  from  your  office  on  August 
6,  1959.  information  concerning  pay  scales 
at  the  Boston  and  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yards In  effect  In  August  1958  and  at  present 
are  pwovlded  below : 


Angnst  1958 

Anjmst  19S9 

Pay  level 

Bos- 
ton 

rate 

Ports- 
mouth 
rate 

Dir- 

fer- 
«iiee 

Bos- 
ton 
rat« 

Ports- 
month 
rate 

Dlf- 
frr- 
ance 

1 

SI.  77 
1.S3 
1.91 
2.00 
2.08 
2.15 
2X2 
2.20 

2.  an 

2.43 
2  .V> 

xm 

Z70 

2.  SO 
2.86 
2.92 

2.9S 

SI.  58 
l.«4 
1.72 
L79 
1.87 
1.96 
2.04 
2.13 
121 
X90 

2.3« 

2.52 

2.  .'59 

2.71 

LftS 

SO.  19 
.19 
.19 
.21 
.21 
.19 
.18 
.16 
.15 
.13 

12 
.15 

.18 

21 
.21 
.21 

.30 

SI.  90 

l.WI 
2.0.i 
2.14 
2.23 
Z3I 

2.aA 

2.46 

2.61 

2.M 
278 

2.89 

2.99 
3.05 
3.11 

3.14 

SI.  64 
1.70 
1.81 
1.91 
2.0? 
2.11 
2.19 
2.28 
2  37 
i4.> 

2  54 
Z8I 

2.68 

275 
2  81 

2  87 

283 

SO  26 
.26 
.24 
.23 
.21 
20 
.19 
.18 
.16 
.16 

.  14 

.17 
.21 

.24 

.24 
.24 

.31 

2  laborer 

3 

4 

5  helper 

6 

7 

g 

10 

n  ma- 
chinist.... 
12 

13 

14  tool- 
maker 

IS.    . 

16... 

Pattern- 
maker  

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  provides  the  in- 
formation you  desire. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R   E  Ctlottts, 
Rear  Admiral.  VSy, 
Chief  of  Industrial  Relations. 


Dkpa&xmemt  or  the  Kavy, 
OrricE  or  Industkial  Relations. 
Washington.  DC  ,  June  24,  1960. 
Hon   Chestkx  F  Mmtnow, 
House  of  BeprrtfT.  'atlO«3. 

My  .Jt.\ji  Mh  .\f;RHi  w  In  reply  to  your 
letter  ul  June  21,  19S0.  current  pay  acaies  at 
the  Boston  and  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard* 
are  Hated  below : 


2d  step  hourly 

rates 

Boslon 

Portfr 

DUTer- 

P  ly  ler*! 

area 

mouth 

aVBB 

encw 

,        

32.00 

SI.72 

SO.  38 

9  WAm^m* 

2  OH 

1  7g 

.38 
.30 

3 

2  14 

1.88 

4 _ 

233 

1.98 

.M 

5  helper 

230 

208 

.32 

a 

238 

117 

.31 

7 

2  45 

2  36 

.19 
.18 

a. 

253 

23* 

9 

260 

243 

.17 

10... 

3.W 

2JB 

.10 

11  machinist 

2  75 

2  87 

2  81 
209 

14 

13 

.19 

13... 

299 

2  73 

.24 

14  toolmaker 

3.11 

282 

.as 

15 ..„.. . 

3.17 

288 

.29 

16 _ 

3  23 

2  94 

.29 

Patternmaker 

3  34 

2  91 

.33 

Theae  rates  of  pay  were  authorized  by 
schedulea  of  wages  issued  April  27.  19«0. 
which  Is  the  only  change  since  my  letter  to 
you  of  August  6.  1959. 

Should  you  desire  any  additional  informa- 
tion that  I  can  give,  please  let  me  know. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  B.  Crowtw. 
Rear  Admiral.  VSS.  Chief  of 
Industrial  Relations. 

The  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  is  lo- 
cated approximately  80  miles  from  the 
Boston  yard  and.  as  I  have  repeatedly 
stated — and  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  state- 
ment before  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  when 
hearings  were  being  held  on  August  11. 
1959 — there  is  a  great  discrepancy  in  the 
work  scale  at  Portsmouth  with  Boston. 
For  the  same  type  of  work,  skilled  em- 
ployees at  Portsmouth  are  receiving  a 
much  lower  rate  of  pay  than  those  at 
the  Boston  yard. 

May  I  further  call  attention  to  the  re- 
ports made  by  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  2  years  ago  to  accompany 
S.  2266  which  bill  had  the  identical 
purpose  of  the  one  we  are  considering 
today  Prom  the  Senate  report  of  May 
8.  1958.  is  the  following  paragraph: 

In  making  this  recommendation,  the  com- 
mittee has  found  persuasive  the  sparslty  of 
representative  samples  of  wage  rates  from 
private  industry  In  the  Portsmouth  area. 
There  Is  no  other  shipbuilding  activity  In 
the  Portsmouth  area.  Determinations  of  the 
wages  to  be  paid  employees  In  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard  have  been  based  on 
samples  of  these  skills  employed  In  other 
than  shipbuilding  Industry.  Testimony  In- 
dicated that  In  the  Portsmouth  survey  for 
1957.  a  total  of  316  Job  samples  from  private 
Indvistry  determined  the  wage  rates  tor  6.351 
employees  In  the  shipyard.  Of  these  316 
samples,  only  179  represented  skUled  craft 
Jobs.  In  contrast,  from  the  Boston  wage  siu- 
veyfor  1956.  5.955  samples  from  private  In- 
dustry determined  the  rates  for  9,325  wage 
board  employees  Of  these  5.955  samples 
3.263  represented  skilled  craft  Jobe. 

In  the  House  report  of  July  1.  1958,  are 
the  following  words: 

The  disparity  in  rates  for  the  same  skills 
has  be«n  the  source  of  much  dlaiatisf action 
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at  Portsmouth  Corrip.aints  fcga:iisi  thLs 
policy  have  bet"  >  •-  ..i'-..-  •  .  -kp  attention  of 
licmbers  of  C«ji. gross  fr- ni  the  area  and 
these  Members  iia\p  a*  :^  rv.pted  to  secure  re- 
lief for  the  employees  hy  '»ppoals  for  admin- 
istrative adjustment  of  the  rates  under  the 
flexibility  provided  In  existing  law  UntU 
now,  theee  attempts  at  corrective  action 
have  been  unavailing 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommltt^^e  in  19.^8.  in  sup- 
port of  this  same  legislation,  I  said. 

The  Boston  and  Portsmouth  y-ircls  were 
considered  the  same  !ab<ir  ma.'kPt  area  for 
23  yeai-B  In  1»47  the  Drpartn-.ent  changed 
Its  procedure  and  started  to  conduct  wafte 
surveys  scparuiely  wi'.hin  the  Portsmouth 
area. 

The  tndusiries,  in  my  opinion.  In  the  area 
are  not  comparable  with  the  type  of  work 
tiiat  Is  being  carried  on  at  the  Portsmouth 
yard  and  to  continue  to  proceed  with  the 
present  meth^id  crtalnly  w-rks  a  hardship 
on  the  employees  of  the  Portsmouth  yard 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  act  of  July  16. 
1862  is  the  legal  authority  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Navy  determines  its 
wage  structure.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  for  over  20  years,  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard  had  the  same 
wage  scale  as  the  Boston  yard.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  could,  by  admin- 
istrative action,  put  these  two  areas  to- 
gether but  has  steadfastly  refused  to  do 
so.  Therefore,  the  necessity  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

We  face  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  imiquc 
situation.  These  shipyards,  as  I  have 
stated,  are  about  60  miles  apart  Com- 
pmrable  industries  for  setting  a  wage 
scale  in  the  Portsmoirth  area,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  are  certainly  insuffi- 
cient and  inadequate  in  determining  a 
wapp  s.ca]e  Fiirthermo'-e.  Portsmouth 
and  B<ist«n  were  considered  as  one  area 
for  wage  determination  for  over  20  years 
and  only  beneficial  results  followed 

Mr.  Chairman,  favorable  action  on 
this  measure  will  not  serve  as  a  prece- 
dent. Tliis  is  a  unique  situation.  An 
obvious  injustice  is  l>eing  done.  This 
has  t>een  a  burning  problem  for  years. 
Congre.ss  h.as  spoken  twice  on  the  mat- 
ter and.  in  view  of  the  adament  position 
tak--n  bv  the  Department  of  the  Navy — 
a  position  v.  hich.  in  my  opinion,  is  unfair 
to  the  employees  of  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard — I  hope  the  House  will 
act  favorablv  on  this  legislation. 

Mr  M  INTTRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  centl'^man  vield? 

Mr  MFPROW.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemar.  f'-om  Miine. 

Mr  MrlNTIRE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  and  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
everyone  who  has  taken  an  interest  in 
this  legislation.  I  supported  it  in  1958 
and  propose  to  support  it  at  this  time. 
I  think  thi.s  is  a  matter  where  there  is  a 
need  for  adjustments  in  order  to  get 
equity  in  the  wages  paid  in  these  two 
areas  I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  and 
others  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  hi.s  contribution.  Since  the 
Department  refuses  to  make  this  adjust- 
ment administratively,  this  is  the  only 
recourse  we  have. 
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M.-  B.ATE8  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
pucii  time  as  he  mp.y  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  ( .Mr.  Kyl  1 . 

M;  Kltl.  .Mr  Chairman,  th^  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  hopes  liis  colleagues  wi'.i 
forgive  Ins  taking  just  2  minutes  to  pomt 
out  that  some  of  the  pieces  of  the  picture 
are  bepinnmg  to  fit  tocelher  We  are 
talking  here  about  wage  discrimination. 
Tomorrow  it  is  understood  that  we  will 
talk  about  minimum  wages.  The  gen- 
tleman would  point  out  that  accorduiK  to 
the  latest  figures  the  Iowa  farmer."^  are 
averafjmp — and  these  are  the  people  who 
own  the  farm^  or  operate  ihem — from  58 
to  70  cents  an  hour,  not  SI  58  or  $1  90. 
but  58  to  70  cents. 

This  is  not  speakmt;  out  of  turn.  I 
would  point  out  becau.^e  we  do  have  a 
lot  of  ships  in  the  yards  which  are  filled 
with  grain  which  some  of  us  would  hke 
to  take  out  of  these  ships 

The  thint;  we  are  talkmp  about  in  the 
farm  business  is  not  a  minimum  wafie 
but  the  evident  maximum  wape  which  is 
paid  our  farnii  :>-  We  have  tajktxl  about 
return  on  mvesumem  We  iiave  to  poir.i 
out  that  the  average  return  on  invest- 
ment to  lov.a  farmers  aiid  other  Mid- 
west farmers  of  late  has  been  about  2 
percent  or  3  percent,  not  tl^e  hifiher  per- 
centage that  we  have  spoken  about 

Earlier  today  we  talked  about  Amer- 
icans not  wanting  to  do  hard  work.  In 
regard  to  this,  I  would  point  out  that 
in  our  State  today  the  average  age  of 
all  farmers  is  53  years;  not  because  tiie 
young  people  do  not  want  to  farm  or 
becaa.««  they  are  unwilUnfr  to  do  the 
work,  but  because  they  simi^ly  cannot 
make  a  living  on  the  farm. 

We  are  told  this  afternoon  that  we 
are  going  to  meet  again  in  August.  This 
means  that  we  do  have  time  to  act  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  I  point  out  that 
the  House  approved  last  week  as  part 
of  the  agriculture  prc^ram  a  measure 
which  would  remove  crops  from  storage. 
which  would  include  bushel  controls, 
which  would  include  crop  insurance  for 
farmers,  all  without  additional  expendi- 
ture by  the  Federal  Government.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  the  pattern  for  agricul- 
tural legislation.  The  House  has  ap- 
proved that  measure.  We  have  the 
time.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  thinks 
it  is  also  time  to  act  decisively  on  agri- 
cultural legislation. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr   Cofftn]. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  ."support  this  legislation.  It  is 
overdue 

Mr.  Chairman,  tiie  case  for  pas.sape 
of  this  bill  has  been  so  ably  put  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  K!LD.^Y^ 
that  any  extensive  remarks  by  me  would 
be  unnecessary'  and  inappropriate.  I  re- 
gret very  much  the  necessity  for  legisla- 
tive action.  Had  there  been  adequate 
recognition  by  the  ex^ciitivc  branch  of 
the  need  for  remedy  for  this  long  stand- 
ing problem,  we  would  not  be  here  today. 
But  there  has  been  no  such  adequate 
recognition. 

Can  the  Congress  be  so  ill  advised  that 
the  concerted  opinion  of  both  bodies. 
manifested  not  once  but  several  times, 
involving  not  only  the  two  great  Armed 


Seinices  Committees  but  tlie  member.ship 
on  bo^  sides  of  the  aisle,  is  worthy  of 
being  Tgnored?  1  do  not  think  so  The 
arguments  here  today  hare  repealed  no 
answer  to  the  charge  of  inequity  m  giv- 
ing workers  bving  m  what  today  more 
tlian  ever  must  be  classed  as  the  same 
^:eneral  community  a  substantially  dif- 
ferent wage,  determined  solely  by  the 
fact  that  tiicy  work  m  navy  yards  re- 
moved f re  m  each  other  by  53  miles. 

To  com;x)und  the  inequity,  the  Navy 
has  .louiTieyeo  85  miles  to  find  data  on 
uhich  to  base  a  rate,  while  a.s.'^rtmg 
that  a  distance  of  53  miles  justifies  an 
liourly  wage  differential  of  almost  20 
cents  an  hour.  It  seems  that  there  are 
two  u&t'S  of  distance.  Both  Ihe  greater 
and  the  smaller  distance  can  be  usee,  if 
tlie  result  is  to  justify  a  lower  wage  rate. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  body  has  recently 
liCted  to  rt-move  wage  uiequities  for  Fec- 
L-riil  employees  m  generaJ.  Here  is  a 
specific  inequity  wlucii  requires  a  specific 
rtmedy.  I  urge  passage  of  tins  long 
overdue  legislation. 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  m 
support  of  this  bill.  It  has  been  fully 
and  adequatley  debated  here  on  the  floor 
not  oiily  today  but  on  previous  occasions. 
We  have  had  extensive  hearings  on  it 
before  the  Committee  on  Ai-med  Services. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  restore  the 
same  rules  and  regulatioiis  that  prevailed 
from  1922  to  1947. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Cha-uman.  I  yield 
such  Ume  as  he  may  des.ie  to  liie  gen- 
tleman from  Mauie  iMr.  Oliver]. 

Mr  OLIVER  Mr  Chairman.  I  rL<.e  in 
support  of  tl'iis  urgently  needed  legisla- 
tion. It  IS  urgently  ne€<ied  to  correct  a 
long  continuing  injustice,  based  u5X)n 
wage  discrunmation  against  the  skilieu 
and  conscientious  employees  of  the  naval 
yard  located  at  Kittery,  Maine,  but  oes- 
ignated  by  tiie  Navy  as  tiie  Porusm.vuih, 
N.H..yard. 

The  detailed  explanation  which  has 
been  given  by  the  able  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Kilday  i  makes  unni<:essary 
further  explanation  by  me 

However,  I  do  want  tc  stress  to  the 
Members  of  this  Ho'ose  t.hat  existing  dis- 
parities in  wages  for  workers  who  do  the 
same  kind  of  work  in  Kittery  as  is  done 
;n  Lhe  Boston.  Mass  .  yard,  only  55  miles 
away,  is  nothiiik'  but  rank  discnmiriation. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  the  job  of  cor- 
recting tins  injustice  done,  administra- 
tively by  the  Na^'v  Consequently  for 
tiie  second  time,  we  are  askmg  this 
House  to  rectify  wage  disparities  which 
detrimentally  effects  morale  and  makes 
recruiiment  of  s;x-cially  skilltKl  crafts- 
men mcreas.ngh   dilTicult. 

Thoee  ol  us  who  have  lived  with  vns 
problem  for  the  past  several  years  and 
who  are  disturbed  becau-se  of  the  Na^T  s 
adamant  opposition  to  equalizing  Kittery 
wages  witii  Boston  wages  for  the  same 
work  depend  upon  the  fairness  and  jus- 
tice with  which  the  Members  of  this 
House  meet  discrimination  wherever  and 
whenever  it  rears  its  ugly  head. 

Whj  should  blue-collar  eniployees  in 
Kittery  suffer  the  disparity  cf  14  cents 
per  hour  in  the  bt  nch-mark  trades  while 
performing  equal  work  as  their  fellow 
employees  m  Boston? 
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Why  should  laborers  in  Kitt-ery  be 
penalized  wilh  a  disc nmina ton'  diffieren- 
nal  of  28  cents  per  hour  because  of  the 
obstinate  refusal  of  the  Navy  Industrial 
Relations  Board  to  rectify  the  same":* 

Why  should  patternmakers  m  Kittery 
sufTer  a  differential  of  33  cents  per  hour 
as  contracted  to  the  same  craftsmen  in 
Boston,  especially  when  there  is  no  com- 
parable trade  in  the  local  area  thusly. 
working  this  unjustified  injustice 
against  the  loyal,  skilled  and  conscien- 
tioas  naval  employees  upon  whom  the 
construction  of  our  vital  polans  subma- 
rines depend'' 

This  is  no  time.  Mr,  Chairman,  to  pro- 
crastinate and  continue  to  push  under 
the  rug  these  problems  which  are  crying 
for  settlement.  The  House  can  and  will 
act,  as  always,  in  the  lnt^:^rests  of  fair 
play  whenever  the  facts  are  disclosed. 

The  facts.  Mr  Chairman,  are  on  our 
side.  Justice  calls  for  action,  here,  to- 
night. I  feel  certain  that  you.  my  col- 
leagues, will  help  us  do  this  necessary 
job. 

Mr  KILDAY,  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  sentle- 
man  from  Ma^ssachusett^s   :  Mr    Lane'. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Chairman,  the  Bos- 
ton. Ma.=s  .  Naval  Shipyard  and  the 
Portsmouth.  N  H  ,  Naval  Shipyard  are 
only  some  60  miles  apart,  yet  the  em- 
ployees at  Portsmouth  are  paid  con- 
siderably less  for  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work  a.s  the  employees  at  Boston.  This 
is  unfair  t-o  them  and  detimental  to  their 
morale.  A  bill  to  correct  this  inequity 
was  passed  bv  both  the  Senate  and  the 
Hou=:e  in  1958.  It  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  The  veto  wa.s  overridden  in 
the  Senate  but  sustained  in  the  House. 

In  his  veto  messat;e,  the  President  took 
notice  of  the  alleged  infx:iuities  and  di- 
rected the  Secretary-  of  the  Navy  to  re- 
view the  entire  situation  and  to  make 
such  adiustment-  in  the  wage  rates  at 
the  Portsmr.uth  Naval  Shipyard  as  were 
warranted  bv  his  review  This  resulted 
in  some  compensatory  increases  that  af- 
forded only  a  partial  remedy  to  the 
problem.  Dis.satisfaction  among  the  per 
diem  employees  at  Portsmouth  con- 
tinues, and  with  justification. 

The  act  nf  July  16.  1862.  is  authority 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  Navy  deter- 
mines its  waie  structure  But  the  con- 
ditions of  today  are  vastly  different  from 
the  Civil  War  period  when  travel  was 
slow  and  difficult  and  the  living  costs 
at  Portsmouth  were  considerably  less 
than  tha^e  at  Boston.  The  spread  of  in- 
dustry and  the  mobility  of  trade  and 
commerce  lu  i960,  almost  100  years 
later,  have  leveled  out  the  living  costs 
in  the  two  areas  making  them  practically 
equal. 

The  Navy  should  face  up  to  these 
realities  and,  by  administrative  action, 
merge  these  two  areas  insofar  as  wage 
rates  are  concerned,  but  has  stubbornly 
refused  to  do  so  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  for  23  years,  the  Boston  and  Forts- 
mouth  yards  were  considered  to  be  the 
same  labor  market  area.  This  proved  to 
be  the  -.nost  satisfactory  method  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  including 
the  emergency  years  of  World  War  II 
In    1947.  however,   the  Department  .saw 


fit  to  turn  back  the  clock  to  separate  the 
wage  surveys,  even  though  the  two  areas 
were  practically  mdistingui.^-hable  from 
one  another 

The  purpose  of  S  19  is  to  modernize 
the  civilian  personnel  practices  of  the 
Navy  by  law  and  to  correct  an  injustice 
that  would  otherwise  impair  the  morale 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  at 
Portsmouth, 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
recommended  on  June  9  1960.  the  pas- 
sage of  S  19  which  will  establish  an 
hourly  rate  of  pay  for  all  per  diem  em- 
ployees of  the  Portsmouth.  N  H  ,  Naval 
Shipyard  at  the  same  hourly  rates  that 
are  paid  to  employees  of  similar  classi- 
fication at  the  Boston,  Mass.,  Naval 
Shipyard. 

The  act  of  1862  as  the  authority  by 
which  the  Navy  determines  its  wage 
structure  is  out  of  date.  It  violates  our 
belief  that  there  should  be  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  where  the  economic  environ- 
ment of  two  neighbormg  areas  is  not 
separate  but  the  same. 

The  workers  at  Portsmouth  deserve 
and  expect  that  S  19  will  achieve  this 
equality  for  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  establish  the 
hourly  rates  of  pay  for  all  per  dlcm  em- 
ployees employed  at  the  Portsmouth.  New 
Hampshire.  Naval  Shipyard  at  the  same 
hourly  rates  as  are  paid  to  employees  of 
similar  classification  resulting  from  area 
wage  survey  applicable  to  employees  of  the 
Boston.   Massachusetts,  Naval   Shipyard. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  still  have  no  answer 
to  my  question  or  the  question  that  arises 
from  the  statement  to  .  j  found  in  the 
report  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult.  If  not 
impossible,  to  argue  logically  against  the 
extension  of  the  same  principle  to  other 
Department  of  Defense  activities  located 
within  a  60-mile  radius  of  Boston.  I 
should  like  someone  who  supports  this 
bill  to  answer  those  questions. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  think  the  general 
answer  to  that  is  that  this  is  a  unique 
situation.  In  the  Portsmouth  area  there 
are  not  comparable  industries  to  set  the 
wage  scale  properly.  That  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again. 
There  are  data  in  the  various  state- 
ments to  show  that  there  is  insufficient 
industry  in  that  area  to  set  the  wages 
properly.  We  have  to  go  to  the  Boston 
area 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  not 
even  started  to  answer  my  question  as 
to  how  it  would  be  possible  to  stop  other 
wage  board  employees  from  going  to  the 
same  kind  of  deal. 

Mr  MP.RROW  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  is  a  particular  situation. 
When  It  is  acted  upon  it  will  not  affect 
other  areas.     The  Congress  in  consider- 


ing this  is  considering  a  special  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS  Why  cannot  Congress 
do  the  same  thing  for  other  wage  board 
workers  In  the  same  area? 

Mr  MKRROW  Because  this  is  a 
peculiar  situation  and  does  not  affect 
other  areas. 

Mr.  GROSS  There  are  other  wage 
board  employees  in  the  area,  are  there 
not? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  are  no 
other  wage  board  employees  in  this  dis- 
trict. This  applies  to  these  naval  em- 
ployees only.  It  has  no  application  else- 
where because  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  in  force  is  a  matter  that  is  pretty 
well  defined,  as  I  understand,  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  if  you  pass  this 
provision  are  there  other  organizations 
that  could  logically  ask  to  be  given  the 
same  treatment  because  they  are  located 
in  a  labor  market  area  within  60  miles  of 
the  shipyard  at  Boston? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  this  bill  applies  only  to  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand,  but  what 
about  other  wage  board  employees  who 
might  come  to  Congress  and  say  they 
want  the  same  treatment? 

Mr.  KIT  .DAY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KTLDAY  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  fhe  portion  of 
the  report  from  which  he  has  read  is  a 
portion  of  a  letter  written  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  by  the  Secretary.  He  is  not 
pointing  to  any  specific  situation  where 
this  condition  exists ;  he  is  citing  a  h>'po- 
thetical  case  where,  if  this  situation 
should  arise,  it  would  be  difficult  to  argue 
against  the  same  thing  being  done  in 
other  wage  areas. 

Mr  GROSS.    Exactly. 

Mr  KILDAY.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  only  two  installations 
subject  to  the  Wage  Board  are  Boston 
and  Portsmouth.  There  are  no  other 
employees  concerned  except  those  in 
these  two  shipyards.  There  is  no  other 
place  in  the  United  States  in  which  they 
have  a  comparable  problem  of  where 
from  1924  to  1947  the  two  installations 
were  regarded  as  being  within  the  one 
Wage  Board  area,  and  then  separated 
as  was  the  case  between  Portsmouth  and 
Boston,  While  the  Department  is  at- 
tempting to  point  out  a  hypothetical 
case  in  which  some  situation  might  arise, 
the  fact  is  that  there  is  not  any  instance 
anywhere  within  the  United  States 
where  a  comparable  situation  could 
arise 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing, then,  that  the  language  contained 
in  the  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  or  the  statement  contained  in 
the  letter  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  inaccurate  or  erroneous? 

Mr  KILDAY.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman should  put  it  that  way.  What  I 
am  saying  to  the  gentleman  is  that  it  is 
a  portion  of  an  argument  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily contend  that  it  is  incorrect,  in- 
accurate, or  untrua 
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The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  t].r 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes  ' 

Mr.  KILDAY  Ju.st  as  the  fact  that 
there  is  disagreement  between  the  gen- 
tleman and  myself  at  the  moment  does 
not  mean  tl:at  either  of  us  is  charging 
the  other  with  any  lack  of  pood  faith. 
I  do  not  charge  that  to  the  Secretary 
I  say  the  Secretary  has  done  the  best 
he  could  with  a  bad  situation  m  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  logical  argument  in  favor 
of  the  position  he  takes,  and  that  the 
argument  which  he  makes  is  not  justi- 
fied. 

Mr  GROSS  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  there  is  no  validity  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defcn.se? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  There  is  no  validity  to 
the  statement,  because  such  a  situation 
does  not  exist  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  and.  therefore,  that  result  could 
never  occur 

.Mr  GROSS.  And  Uiere  are  no  wage 
board  employees  w;tnin  60  mi.es  of  the 
shipyard  at  Boston  who  are  covered  by 
this  bill,  who  could  come  to  Congress  and 
say:  "We  want  In  on  this  same  sort  of 
thing"' 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Tliis  simply  requires 
that  the  employees  of  the  Portsmouth 
Shipyard  be  paid  the  same  wages  for  the 
same  category  of  employment  as  are  paid 
at  Boston.    That  is  all  that  is  involved. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS     I  yield. 

Mr  MEADER  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man read  the  next  paragraph,  para- 
graph (c>  : 

Immediate  costs  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  approxlnutte  •1.700.000.  •  •  •  Should 
such  an  extension  ocoir  increase  costs  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  be  about  $6 
million. 

Mr  GROSS  I  brought  that  out  a 
Willie  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  House;  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentlem/in  fr(  m  Iowa  has  a^ain  expired 

Undtr   Hit'  rule,   the  Conimittee  rises 

Accordingly,  the  Commitlee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harriso.n.  Chiiirman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  'S.  19'  to  provide  a  method  for 
regulating  and  fixing  wage  rates  for  em- 
ployees of  Portsmouth.  N  H..  Naval  Ship- 
yard, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  575 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 

The  SPKAKER  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  qufstuin  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  tlae  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT    TO    PECTTON    2771    OP 
'ITTLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr      KUTjAY.     Mr.    Speaker.    I     ask 
unanimous    con.sent    to    take    from    the 


Spe.ikers  desk  the  bill  H.R  9702)  to 
amend  section  2771  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  certain  pay- 
ments of  deceased  members"  final  ac- 
counts without  the  necessity  of  settle- 
ment by  General  Accounting  Office,  with 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
m  the  Sf  nate  amendment. 

The  Clerk   rt^ad   the   title   of   Uie   bill 
7he    Clerk    read    the    Senate    amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Line  6,  strike  out  "pyald"  a:.d  Insert     ir.ade"' 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  t-o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  THE  CAREER  COMPEN- 
SATION ACT  OP  1949  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  LNCE'NTIVE  PAY  FOR 
CERTAIN  SUBM.^RINE  SERVICE 

Mr.  KILDAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HR.  10500)  to 
amend  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  with  respect  to  incentive  pay  for 
certain  submarine  service,  with  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows; 

Line  9.  after  "commence"  insert  ",  and  duty 
as  an  operator  or  crew  member  of  an  opera- 
tional, self-propelled  submersible,  Including 
undersea  exploration  and  research  vehicles" 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fron^i 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  TO  ALrTHORIZE 
REDUCTION  IN  ENLISTED  GRADE 
UPON  APPROVAL  OF  CERTAIN 
COURT-MARTIAL   SENTENCES 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  take  from  tlie 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  'H  R.  12200 »  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  reduction  in  enlisted  grades 
upon  approval  of  certain  court-martial 
sentences,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The   Clerk    read    tlie    Senate    amend- 
ments, as  follows; 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  18  to  24.  inclusive. 
and  on  page  3  strike  out  lines  1  to  13.  in- 
clusive. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  title  10.  Unrt-d  ST.ites  Code,  to 
authckrlze  reduction  In  euiisted  grade  upon 
approval  of  certain  coxirt- martial  sentences." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Speaker  what  are  these  bills^ 

Mr  KILDAY  Mr  Speaker,  these  are 
several  bills  passed  by  the  House  and 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  There  were  slight  amend- 
ments by  the  Senate.  These  ha\  e  been 
cleared  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois i  Mr  ArfndsK  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
ScrMces  He  has  agreed  tr.at  these  may 
be  Uikcn  up  at  liiis  time 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Where 
IS  the  one  where  the  Senate  refused  to 
agree  to  the  provision  about  reporting" 
our  expenses' 

Mr  KILDAY  I  do  not  think  this  is 
one  of  the  bills 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  AND  CLARIFYING  THE 
REEMPLOYMENT  PROVTSIONS  OF 
THE  L^  N  I  V  E  R  S  A  L  MILITAHY 
TR.AINING  AND  SERVTCE  ACT 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  vH.R.  5040'  to 
amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military- 
Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  :n  the  Senate  n.mendment 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tiie  bill. 

The  Cierk  read  tiie  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

strike  out  ai;  after  Un?  ^  ov^t  to  and 
including  line  13  .n  page  5  and  insert: 

"(11  By  ;n«ertlne  In  paraer-iph  '  2  oT  sub- 
section gi  the  words  'and  other  than  for 
training'  aftfr  the  words  "phvp^ra!  fitness'  In 
the  parenthetical  phrase  thereof 

"2)  By  amencilne  parngraph  (3i  of  sub- 
section  ^g)    to  read  as  follows: 

■  '(3  I  Any  member  ol  a  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit>-d  States 
who  is  ordered  to  an  Inltia;  pen.xj  of  active 
duty  fvir  trair.'.ng  of  not  lesp  than  three  con- 
secutive months  shall,  ujvn  application  for 
reemployment  within  thirty-. -ne  days  after 
(A)  his  release  from  that  active  duty  for 
training  after  satisfucv  ry  bt-rwce,  or  (B 
his  discharge  from  hospltahzation  incident 
to  that  active  duty  for  training,  or  one 
year  after  iti.=  scheduled  release  from  that 
training  whichever  is  esrller  be  entitled  to 
a;;  reeniplc\ment  right.s  aii  i  benefit*  pro- 
vided by  this  section  for  persons  inducted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  tit.e.  exi.ept  that 
(.^1  any  person  restored  to  a  position  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  discharged  fr^m  such 
position  without  cause  within  six  months 
after  that  restoration,  and  (Bi  no  reemploy- 
ment rights  granted  by  this  paragraph  shall 
entitle  any  person  to  retention,  preference. 
or  displacement  rights  over  any  veterai:  with 
a  superior  claim  under  the  Veterans  Prefer- 
ence Act  of  1944.  as  amended  5  r  S  C  851 
and  the  following). 

"(3)  By  adding  the  following  new  psira- 
graphs  at  the  end  of  8Ut)8ection   ( g  i  : 

"  '{4)  Any  employee  not  covered  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  who  holds  a 
position  described  in  paragraph  i.Ai  or  (B.) 
of  subsection  (bi  of  this  section  shall  upon 
re<}ue«t    be    granted    a   leave    of   absence    by 
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h'.s  empioyer  for  t,he  period  required  to  re- 
piiTt  for  the  purpose  of  bein?  mducted  Into. 
enterrng,  determining  his  physical  fitness  to 
enter,  or  performing  active  duty  for  training 
or  inactive  duty  training  m  the  Armed 
Pcrces  of  the  United  States  Upon  his  release 
from  a  pericx]  of  such  active  duty  for  train- 
ing or  inactive  duty  training,  or  upon  his 
rejection,  or  Ufxsn  his  discharge  from  h<j8- 
pitalization  incident  to  that  training  or  re- 
jection, such  employee  shall  be  permitted  to 
return  to  his  position  with  such  seniority, 
status,  pay.  and  vacation  as  he  wovild  have 
bad  if  he  had  not  been  absent  for  such 
purposes  He  shall  report  for  work  at  the 
beginning  of  his  next  regular' y  smeduled 
working  period  after  expiration  of  the  last 
calendar  day  necessary  to  travel  from  the 
p;ace  of  rejection  or  training  to  the  place  of 
employment  following  his  rejection  or  re- 
lease, or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter 
If  delayed  return  is  due  to  factors  beyond 
the  employee  s  control.  Failure  to  report  for 
work  at  such  next  regularly  scheduled  work- 
ing period  shall  make  the  employee  subject 
to  the  conduct  rules  of  the  employer  per- 
taining to  explanations  and  discipline  with 
respect  to  absences  from  scheduled  work. 
If  that  employee  Is  hospitalized  Incident  to 
active  duty  for  training,  in  active  duty  train- 
ing, or  rejection  he  shall  be  required  to  re- 
port for  work  at  the  beginning  of  his  next 
regularly  scheduled  work  period  after  ex- 
piration of  the  time  necessary  to  travel  from 
the  place  ot  discharge  from  hospitalization 
to  the  placf-  of  employment,  or  within  a 
reasonable  time  thereafter  If  delayed  return 
Is  due  to  factors  beyond  the  employee's 
control,  or  within  one  year  after  his  rejec- 
tion or  release  from  active  duty  for  training 
ca-  inactive  duty  training  whichever  Is  ear- 
lier If  an  emplovee  covered  by  this  para- 
graph is  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  position  bv  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tained during  active  duty  for  training  or 
inactive  duty  training  but  Is  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  position  In 
the  employ  of  the  employer  or  his  successor 
In  interest,  he  shall  be  restored  by  that 
employer  or  his  successor  In  Interest  to  such 
other  position  the  duties  of  which  he  is 
qualified  to  perform  as  will  provide  him 
like  seniority,  status,  and  pay  or  the  nearest 
approximation  thereof  consistent  with  the 
circumstances  in  his  case 

■'  'i5i  For  the  purposes  of  para^aphs  (3) 
and  (4).  fun -time  training  or  other  full-time 
duty  perf'^rmed  by  a  member  of  the  National 
Ouard  under  secMon  316.  503.  504.  or  505 
of  title  32.  United  States  Code,  is  considered 
active  duty  for  training,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  paragraph  (4).  Inactive  duty  training 
performed  by  that  member  under  section  502 
of  title  32,  or  section  301  of  title  37.  United 
States  Oode,  is  con-slder^d  Inactive  duty 
training  ' 

"Sec  2  Section  262 .  f  i  of  '.he  Armed  Ftarces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as  amended  oO  U  S,C. 
1013(f)  1.  Is  rejjealed 

"Stc  3  This  Act  shall  'ake  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the  da'e  of 
Its  enactment  " 

'The  SPEAKER,  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  -Aas  corcurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  me.s.'^age  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr,  Carrell.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agree.s  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  Senate  amendment  No. 


51  to  thf  bill  HR  12232)  entitled  An 
act  makme  appropnatiorLs  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  fMr  the  fiscal  year  endmp 
June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  messa£;e  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  further  insLsts  on  its  amendment 
No.  44  to  the  above-entitled  bill  and  re- 
quests a  further  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disasreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appo.nts  Mr  Sten- 
Nis.  Mr  CnwEz.  Mr  Hwden.  Mr.  John- 
son of  Texas.  Mr  Bridges.  Mr  S.alton- 
sTALt.  and  Mr.  Allott  to  be  the  con- 
frt-ees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  without  amendment 
bills  of  the  Hoixse  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R  10596,  An  act  to  change  the  method 
of  payment  of  Federal  aid  to  State  or  terri- 
torial homes  for  the  support  of  disabled 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  of  the 
United  States. 

H.R  11001  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Development  Association. 


LEGISLATIVE   BRANCH    APPROFRLA- 

TION  BILL.  l&rJl 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  12232  >  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Ju-  e  30. 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  further  dis- 
agree to  Senate  amendment  No  44  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr  GROSS  M:  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  remains  in  disagreement? 

Mr  NORRELL  There  is  only  one 
amendment  unre.sf)lved  The  rest  of 
them  have  been  dLsposed  of 

Mr  GROSS,  Will  the  uentlcman  tell 
us  the  status  of  the  disclosme  amend- 
ment— amendment  No.  51,  regarding 
disclosure  of  travel  expenses? 

Mr  NORRELL  That  has  been  dis- 
posed of  The  Senate  has  agreed  to 
the  Hou.'ie  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  No  51 — the  dusclosure 
amendment. 

Mr  GROSS,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  NORRELL  That  subject  has 
been  disposed  of 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr. 
Speaker,   will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  NORRELI,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f:om  Mii>ne.soLa. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  I  am 
assured  that  tiie  gentleman  from  New 
York  Mr  T,\ber  ' .  is  in  full  agreement 
with  -Ahat  tile  t;entleman  from  Arkaiusas 
IS  doing 

Mr  NORRELL  That  is  so.  There  is 
only  one  amendment  still  open,  and  that 
has  to  do  with  restoration  of  the  old 
Senate  Chamber  and  the  old  Supreme 
Court  Chamber  They  provide  $400,000 
to  restore  the  Chambers  and  we  dis- 
agree to  that  here  That  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  m  conference. 


The  SPEAXEIR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
NoRRELL,  KiRWAN,  Cannon.  Horan.  and 
Taber. 


CRAWi-XJRD,   NKBR. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  6179 1  to 
grant  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  certain  lands 
to  the  city  of  Crawford.  Nebr ,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  W80  '  and  Insert 
"$600." 

Page  1.  strike  out  all  after  line  8  over  to 
and  Including  line  4  on  page  2  and  insert: 

"Starting  at  a  point  where  the  north  line 
of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Craw- 
ford. Dawes  County.  Nebraska,  intercepts  the 
east  line  of  the  tract  of  land  granted,  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions,  to  the  village  of 
Crawford.  Nebraska,  by  the  Act  of  June  25, 
l»Oe  (34  But  461).  and  rimnlng  thence  due 
west  a  distance  of  860  feet,  thence  due  nortli 
a  distance  of  660  feet,  thence  due  east  a 
distance  of  660  feet,  thence  due  south  a 
distance  of  660  feet  to  the  place  of  origin. 
containing  10  acres  more  or  less." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GRANT)  VALLEY  FEDERAL  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECT 

Mr.  ASPINAUL..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5098)  to 
provide  for  the  application  and  disposi- 
tion of  net  revenues  from  the  power  de- 
velopment on  the  Grand  Valley  Federal 
reclamation  project,  Colorado,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  "That  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
contract  between  the  United  States,  the 
Grand  Valley  Water  Users'  Association,  and 
the  Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado, 
dated  July  2,  1959,  the  Grand  Valley  Water 
Users"  AsBoclatlon  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  a  contract  or  contracts  for  a 
cumulative  totfiJ  period  of  not  to  exceed 
twenty-flve  years  for  the  sale  or  development 
of  any  power  or  power  privileges  in  the 
Grand  Valley  Power  Plant,  Grand  Valley 
reclamation  project:  Provided,  That  such 
sale  or  development  of  power  or  power  priv- 
ileges shall  be  without  expenditure  of  funds 
by  the  United  States  Any  such  contract 
shall  provide,  among  other  things,  that  an- 
nual net  power  revenues  from  the  plant, 
minus  the  annual  operation  and  mainte- 
nance cost  of  delivering  the  power  water,  will 
be  applied  In  the  following  order  and  man- 
ner: (a)  on  the  aggregate  of  the  annual 
sums  due  and  payable  by  the  Association  to 
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the  United  States  ae  provided  In  article  12, 
paragraphs  (c),  (di,  and  (ei,  and  article 
22(ai(ll)  of  contract  numbered  Ilr-644  be- 
tween the  United  States  nnd  the  A.sfwx'latlon. 
dated  January  27.  1945,  uiall  such  time  as 
the  obligation  under  said  ontract  hue.  been 
paid  In  full:  and  (bi  in  any  year  in  which 
the  net  power  revenues  exceed  the  aggregate 
of  the  annuaJ  sums  due  and  payable  under 
said  contract  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Association,  and  after  the  obligation 
under  said  contract  has  been  paid  in  full 
against  the  toted  obligations  Incurred  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  project  works  under 
contracts  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Association  now  or  hereafter  entered  Into: 
Provided.  That  such  application  shall  not 
reduce  the  annual  sums  payable  under  such 
contracts:" 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frMn  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


AMKND    LAWS    RKI^^TING   TO 
HAWAII 

Mr  ASPINAI,L  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HR  11602 >  to 
amend  certain  laws  of  the  United  States 
in  light  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  into  the  Union,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  4,  strike  out  lines  7  to  10.  Inclusive. 

Page  4,  line  12.  strike  out  "9"  and  In- 
sert "8". 

Page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  "10"  and  in- 
sert  "9". 

Page  5,  line  6,  strike  out  "11"  and  Insert 
"10". 

Page  5.  line  12,  strike  out  '12"  and  in- 
sert "ll". 

Page  6,  line  2,  strike  out  "13  "  and  insert 
•'12". 

Page  6,  line  8,  strike  out  "14"  and  In- 
sert "13". 

Page  6,  line  22,  strike  out  "15"  and  In- 
sert "14". 

Page  10,  line  23,  strike  out  "16  '  and  In- 
sert "15'. 

Page  11,  line  4,  strike  out  '"17"  and  in- 
sert "16". 

Page  11,  line  8,  strike  out  "18"  and  In- 
sert "17". 

Page  13,  line  18,  strike  out  "19"  and  in- 
sert "18  ". 

Page  15,  line  14.  strike  out  "20"  and  In- 
sert "19". 

Page  15,  line  18,  strike  out  "21"  and  In- 
sert "20". 

Page  17,  line  5,  strike  out  "22"  and  in- 
sert "21". 

Page  17,  line  18,  strike  out  "23"  and  in- 
sert •■22'". 

Page  17,  line  21,  strike  out  "24"  and  in- 
sert  '23". 

Page  18,  line  23,  strike  out  "25"  and  In- 
sert "24". 

Page  19,  line  4,  strike  out  "26"  and  In- 
sert ■•25". 

Page  19,  line  18,  strike  out  "27"  and  In- 
sert "26". 

Page  19,  line  24,  strike  out  "28"  and  In- 
sert "'27". 

Page  20,  line  17,  strike  out  "29"  and  In- 
sert "28". 

Page  20,  line  21.  strike  out  "30"  and  In- 
sert  "28". 


Page  22.  line  20.  sUlke  out  "Sr'  and  In- 
sert "30". 

Page  25.  line  22,  strike  out  ■32  and  In- 
sert "31", 

Page  26,  line  2.  strike  ou:  "33  '  and  In- 
sert '"32". 

Page  26,  line  6,  strike  out  ""34"  and  in- 
sert "33". 

Page  26,  line  12,  strike  out  "'35'"  and  in- 
sert "34", 

Page  26,  line  16,  strike  out  "36  "  and  insert 
"35". 

Page  27,  line  9,  strike  out  "37"  and  Insert 
"36'  . 

Page  27,  line  15,  strike  out  "38"  and  Insert 
"37". 

Page  27,  line  20,  strike  out  "39"  and  Insert 
"38". 

Page  28,  line  2,  strike  out  "40"  and  insert 
"39". 

Page  28,  line  6,  strike  out  "41"  and  Insert 
"40". 

Page  28,  line  14,  strike  out  "42"  and  Insert 
"41". 

Page  28,  line  20,  strike  out  "43"  and  Insert 
"42". 

Page  29,  line  4,  strike  out  '44  and  Insert 
"43". 

Page  29.  line  21,  strike  out  "46"  and  insert 
"44". 

Page  30,  line  8,  strike  out  "46  "  and  insert 
"45". 

Page  30,  line  15,  strike  out  "47"  and  Insert 
"46"" 

Page  30,  strtke  out  lines  20  to  25,  Incltisive. 

Page  31,  line  2,  strike  out  "'49  "  and  Insert 
"47". 

Page  33,  strike  out  lines  19  to  22,  Inclusive. 

Page  33,  line  24,  strike  out  "60"  and  insert 
"48". 

Page  34,  line  15,  strike  out  "51"  and  Insert 
"49". 

Page  34.  line  21,  strike  out  "52"  and  Insert 
"50". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DINOSALTR     NATIONAL    MONUMENT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'H.R,  6597»  to 
revise  the  boundaries  of  Dmasaur  Na- 
tional Monument  and  provide  an  en- 
trance road  or  road.s  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendment.^; 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, atnd  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Sp>eaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
what  monument  is  this? 

Mr.  ASPINALL  This  is  the  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  in  northea.-^t^rn 
Utah  and  northwestern  Colorado.  Re- 
cently the  House  gave  consent  to  en- 
large the  State  boundaries  of  the  park. 
The  amendment  that  is  proposed  here 
has  to  do  with  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  pc^ssible  future  water 
resource  development  within  the  park 
area.  We  are  in  disagreement  on  this 
matter  and  we  ask  for  a  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  this  does 
not  add  any  money  to  this  proposition? 


Mr     A.'=PINALL     The    gentleman    is 
absolutely  corrt-ct 

Mr,  GROSS.     Moneywise  it  is  as  it  left 
the  House:  is  that  correct' 

Mr   .A.'=PINALL      That  is  con  ect 

Mr.  GROSS      I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  abjection.  Mr  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  uf  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado?  Tlie  Chair  hear.'^  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs  Aspinall.  O'Brien  of  New  York 
Saylor,  Chenoweth,  and  Mrs   Prosi 


NAVAJO   TRIBE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'HR,  8295'  to 
authorize  the  transfer  to  the  Navajo 
Tribe  of  irrigation  project  works  on  the 
Navajo  Resers'ation.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  5,  after  "works  ",  Insert  ,  ex- 
cept the  Reservoir  Canyon  and  Moencopl 
Tuba  project  works,". 

Page  1,  line  6,  after  ""constructed".  Insert 
"or  under  construction". 

Page  2.  line  3.  after  "Tribe",  insert  ":  Pro- 
tHded  further.  That  the  exclusion  of  Reser- 
voir Canyon  and  Moencopl  Tuba  project 
works  from  the  scope  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  affect  in  any  way  present 
ownership  of  or  rights  to  use  the  land  and 
water  thereof". 

Page  2,  line  19,  strike  out  "Moupl"  and 
Insert  "Moqul" 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecnon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


STIMULATING  THE  PRODUCTION 
AND  CONSERVATION  OF  COAL 
Mr  ASPINALL  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  tlie  bill  'HR.  33T5'  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  the  pi-oduction 
and  conservation  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  through  research  and  develop- 
ment by  authonzme  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  contract  for  coal  re.search. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The   Clerk   read    the    Senate    amend- 
menus.  as  follows 

Page  1,  line  9  after  shrii:  in.'^ert  ■estab- 
lish within  the  Department  ot  the  Interior 
an  Office  of  Coal  Research,  and  through  such 
Oflnce  shall". 

Page  2,  after  line  19.  Insert: 
■Sec,  3.  (a)  Any  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  keep  minutes  of  each  meeting,  which 
shall  contain  as  a  minimum  1 1 )  the  name 
of  each  person  attending  such  meeting  (2) 
a  copy  of  the  agenda,  and  i3i  a  record  of 
all  votes  or  polls  taken  during  the  meeting. 
"(b)  A  copy  of  any  such  minutes  or  of 
any    report    made    by    any    such    committee 
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after  final  action  has  been  taken  thereon 
by  the  Secretary  shai!  be  available  to  the 
public  up>on  request  and  paj-ment  of  the 
coot  of  furnishing  such  copy 

"(c)  Members  of  any  advisory  conimltte* 
app<:)lnted  from  private  life  under  authority 
of  this  section  shall  each  receive  $50  per 
diem  when  engaged  '.n  the  actual  peri  >rm- 
ance  of  their  duties  as  n,  men:.ber  of  such 
advisory  committee  Such  members  shall 
also  be  entitled  to  travel  exppns«»8  and  per 
diem  m  ileu  of  subsistence  at  the  rates  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  t;.e  Adn..aistrative 
EStpeasea  Act  L-t  li*46  i5  U  SO  73b-2)  for 
all  persons  employed  intermittently  as  con- 
sultants or  experts  receiving  compensation 
on  a  per  diem  basis. 

■(di  Service  by  an  Individual  as  a  mem- 
ber of  such  an  advls-jry  committee  shall  not 
subject  hina  to  the  t>ro visions  of  section  1914 
of  title  18  of  the  Uruted  States  Code.  or. 
except  with  respect  to  a  particular  matter 
which  directly  involves  the  OCBce  of  Coal 
Research  or  In  which  the  OtBce  of  Coal  Re- 
search Ls  directly  interested  tri  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  28  1,  2S3,  or  284  of  that 
title  or  of  section  idO  uf  tne  Revised  o:,ituUib 
{5   U.3.C.  99  i   •• 

Pa^e  2.  after  line  19.  Insert. 
Sec  4  The  Secretary  may  appoint  a  Di- 
rector of  Coal  Research  without  reeard  to 
the  provi.^i.ins  of  the  civil  service  laws,  or 
the  Classification  Act  of  1946.  as  amended 
Section  lOTia,  of  the  Federal  Elxecutlve  Pay 
Act  -IS  amended  i  .5  USC.  2206(a)).  which 
pres'jribes  an  annual  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  S17  500  f  jr  certain  positions,  is 
amend«Mi  by  adding  at  tne  end  Iherecf  tl-e 
follow;. ng    ^<ira«?ra.ph 

"  ( 23 1  Director  ^.f  Cual  Research,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interl  ir' 

Page  2.  line  20  strike  out  "3"  and  insert 
••6-. 

Pat;e  2,  line  23.  strike  out  "4"  and  Insert 

Page  3.   line   12.  strike  out  "5"  and  Insert 
Page   3.   line   19     stri.-cf  out     '6"  and   insert 


•8 


h-':>''  objection  to 
s»^ntletnan     from 


Th^-  SPEAKER.  I., 
th?  reque.st  of  the 
Colorado'' 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  resprving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  a.sk 
thp  eentleman  if  the  appropriation  for 
this  purpo.se  was  increased 

Mr  ASPrN.-\LI.  The  appropriation 
w^s  not  increa.sed.  The  appropriation 
is  left  just  as  it  was. 

Mr  GROSS.  Wa.s  there  any  substan- 
tial change  in  the  bill ' 

Mr  AS  PIN  ALL.  No;  there  are  no  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  bill  One  of  the 
amendments  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  OfSce  of 
Coal  Research  This  simply  places  in 
the  law  the  requirement  already  at/reed 
to  m  earlier  communications  with  our 
committee 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  proposition  was  in 
the  biii  that  was  vetoed — what,  a  year 
ago^ 

Mr  ASPINALI..  No  The  gentleman 
is  mistalten  in  that  respect  The  bill  that 
was  vetoed  before  was  a  bill  that  .set  up 
a  sp'-'cial  cnmmi,s.s:on  Thi.s  bill  does  not 
set  up  a  special  commission  This  bill 
simply  states  m  the  Senate  amendment 
that  there  shall  be  v.ithin  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  a  special  officer 
chari^ed  with  thl.^  responsibility. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  st^.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  withdraw  my  re.servation  of  objec- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker 


The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 

the  reques-t  of  tiie  ^^[fntleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laiJ  on  the 
ta^le. 


AIRI.LVF   PPTVII-KOES 

Mr.  WII  IJAMS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  cor.f.'vnce  report  on  th'^  bill 
'HR.  4049'  to  amend  the  Federal  .Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced  rate  transportation  for 
certain  additional  persons,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFKiJll.VCE    RiPt  ST    (H     Rept     No.   2018) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
aniendmen'a  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
4049  I  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  o< 
1958  In  order  to  authorize  free  or  reduced- 
rate  transportation  for  certain  additional 
persons,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

Amendment  numbered  1  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows ;  Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  omit 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  on  page  2,  line  1. 
of  the  House  engrossed  bill,  immediately 
after  •"employees"  and  before  the  parenthesl.-;. 
Insert  the  following  "who  are  receiving 
retirement  benefits  from  any  air  carrier  or 
foreign  air  carrier";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lU  dl-agreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree 
t<o  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows- 
In  the  matter  propr.sed  to  he  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  Insert,  on  pa^e  1  line  5 
of  the  Senate  engrossed  <imendments.  im- 
mediately before  result',  the  following: 
direct",   and   tne  Senate  agree  to  the  sajme. 

Amendment  numbered  3 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dL^agreement  t-o  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  atjrpe 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "prescribe";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same 

J'-'HN    BFT.:.    Wtl.LMVf.S 
M     RG^ff     M      MotTLDrR 
JOHM    JaSMAN, 
STrVEN     B      OERfjrNI.IN 

J    AsTHtra  Y    ui«Gi», 
Manager-i  on  thr  Pirt  u'  the  house. 

MiKF    .M'jNRONET, 

Clair  Enc,  .► 
(By  MiKt  .M    .NaONKT), 

E   L    BABTLrrr 

.\>fDREW    P    >CUrTrPV-rL, 

ThbusT'jw  B    Mo«Tr,i» 
Manag>^s  on  t^f  Part  of  ttie  Senau. 


Statsmxkt 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  Totea 
if  the  two  Houses  on  ilie  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  4o49 )  to  amend 
the  Peder  U  Avlalli  n  Act  of  U';>a  m  order  to 
author. />-■  trt-e  r  reduced-rate  traixAporUi tion 
for  certain  a<1dltional  persons,  submit  the 
:oU«)w!:i»<  suinment  in  explanation  of  the 
>'ffe<  •  (jt  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
lerees  and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

Amendment  No  1 :  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided that  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  car- 
riers subject  to  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed b>  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  could 
furnish  free  or  reduced-rate  air  transporta- 
tion to  their  retired  directors.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  only  those  retired 
directors  who  had  served  as  directors  at  least 
5  years  could  be  furnished  such  free  or 
reduced-rate  transportation 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
limit  the  granting  of  free  or  reduced-rate  air 
transportation  to  thoce  directors  who  are 
receiving  retirement  benefits  from  any  air 
carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier. 

The  qualification  o*  receiving  retirement 
benefits  from  any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air 
carrier  will  also  apply  to  retired  officers  and 
employees. 

Amendment  No.  2:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  air  carriers  and  foreign 
air  carriers  could  furnish  free  or  f'  luc-ed- 
rate  air  transprjrtatlon  to  toe  wiuow. 
widower,  and  minor  child  or  children  of  any 
employee  of  any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air 
carrier  who  died  as  a  result  of  a  personal 
Injtu-y  sustained  while  In  the  performance 
of  duty  In  the  service  of  such  air  carrier  or 
foreign  air  carrier.  There  was  no  similar 
provision  In  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  modltlee  the 
Senate  amendment  by  providing  that  such 
free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  may  be 
furnished  only  if  the  death  of  the  employee 
concerned  Is  a  direct  result,  rather  than  an 
Indirect  result,  of  the  personal  injury  sus- 
tained by  such  employee  while  In  the  per- 
formance of  duty  In  the  service  of  the  air 
carrier  or  foreign  sir  carrier. 

Amendment  No.  3:  This  amendment  of 
the  Senate  is  technical  in  nature  and  con- 
forms the  language  of  the  House  bill  to  the 
language  of  existing  law     The  House  recedes 

Amendment  No  4  The  House  bill  provided 
that  any  free  air  transportation  for  pleasure 
or  vacation  travel  furnished  under  the  bill 
should  be  furnished  only  on  a  space-avail- 
able basis.  The  Senate  amendment  struck 
out  this  provision  and  Inserted  In  lieu  there- 
of a  provision  which  permitted  any  air 
carrier  to  furnl'^h.  to  military  personnel  In 
uniform  and  on  official  leave,  free  or  rediiced- 
rate  air  transportation  between  any  point 
In  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  a  point  In  any  of 
the  other  States 

The  conference  agreement  eliminates  the 
provisions  of  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment. 

John   Bdx    "Wn.LiAM*. 

MOKGAN    M      MOUUJEm. 

John  Jarman 

8"rrvrN    B     Dkroinian. 

J.     ARTHtJB     YOUWOER. 

Manofferi  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  con/erenne  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


aid  in  the  development  of  a  coordinated 
system  of  transportation  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region ;  to  create  a  tem- 
poraiT  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency :  to  authorize  negotiation  to  cre- 
ate an  interstate  agency;  and  for  other 
puiT>oses,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
apFHDints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs  M^MILL.^N,  Smith  of  Virginia, 
and  Broyhili. 


COORDINATED  SYSTEM  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION. NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
REGION 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimouB  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill    H.R.  11135>  to 


DECLARATION  OF  ESTIMATED  IN- 
COME TAX  BY  FISHERMEN 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1925'  to  extend 
to  fishermen  the  same  treatment  ac- 
corded farmers  in  relation  to  estimated 
income  tax,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HotLse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresn  asfirmbled.  That  (a) 
the  following  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  amended  by  Insert- 
ing '"or  fishing"'  after  ""from  farming"'  each 
place  It  af>pears: 

(1)  Section  6015(f)  (relating  to  treatment 
of  return  as  declaration  or  amendment). 

(2)  Section  6073(b)  (relating  to  time  for 
filing  declarations  of  estimated  Income  tax 
by  Individuals) 

(3)  Section  8153(b>  (relating  to  Install- 
ment payments  of  estimated  Income  tax  by 
Individuals  who  are  farmers). 

(4)  Subsections  (b)  and  (d)  (1)  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 6654  (relating  to  additions  to  tax  for 
failure  by  individual  to  pay  estimated  In- 
come tax ) . 

(b)  Section  6073(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Oodc  of  1954  (relating  to  time  for  filing 
declarations  of  estimated  Income  tax  by  Indi- 
viduals other  than  farmers)  Ls  amended  by 
striking  out  ""Individuals  not  regarded  as 
farmers  "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof:  "In- 
dividuals regarded  as  neither  farmers  nor 
fishermen"" 

(c)  The  headings  to  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  6073,  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  6153,  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  "oa  PisH- 
EaxEN'"  after  "Farmkhs"'. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  t>egtnnlng  after  Dec'.-mber 
31,  1958 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  3,  line  18,  strike  out  "1958"'  and  Insert 
I960'. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
HR.  1925.  which  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  extends  to  fishermen  the  same 
treatment  accorded  farmers  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  payment  of  estimated  income 
taxes. 


The  Congress  has  in  the  past  recog- 
nized that  farmers  have  peculiar  prob- 
lems compared  ic  other  businessmen 
with  respect  to  declarations  of  esti- 
mated income  tax  In  many  cases  farm 
income  is  not  known  until  late  m  tlie 
year  when  the  sale  of  a  fall  crop  is  com- 
pleted. In  other  cases  there  may  be 
substantial  income  earned  from  a  winter 
crop  which  would  be  on  hand  m  the 
early  part  of  the  year  which  would  pro- 
vide a  very  inadequate  basis  for  fore- 
casting what  would  be  the  income  and 
expenses  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  fishing  operations  are  very  similar 
to  farming  operations  in  this  regard  as 
well  as  others.  Fishermen  have  been 
well  described  as  the  "farmers  of  the 
sea."  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  in- 
come earned  in  the  first  part  of  the  year 
is  a  very  unsatisfactory  basis  for  fore- 
casting the  years'  income,  and  very  fre- 
quently no  income  will  be  realized  until 
very  late  in  the  year.  For  these  reasons 
the  committee  bill  includes  the  tenn 
"fishinB"  in  the  ssmie  provisions  relating 
to  the  estimated  income  tax  where  the 
term  "farming  '  appears. 

With  this  change,  this  special  rule  will 
apply  to  individuals  who  obtain  two- 
thirds  of  their  income  from  farming  or 
fishing.  In  lieu  of  the  regular  quarterly 
declarations  of  estimated  income  tax. 
these  individuals  will  be  permitted  to 
make  a  declaration  of  estimated  income 
by  January  15  following  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  when  they  are  on  the 
calendar  year  basis  of  reporting.  In 
addition  they  will  be  i->ermilted  to  file  a 
corrected  return  by  February  15  and 
have  this  return  treated  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  declaration  filed  on  Jan- 
uary 15. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  HR  1925  has  as  its  purpose 
the  extension  to  fishermen  of  the  same 
treatment  with  respect  to  estimated  in- 
come tax  as  is  accorded  under  existing 
law  to  fai-mers. 

Present  law  permits  those  who  derive 
two-thirds  or  more  of  their  income  from 
farming  to  have  certain  reiwrting  bene- 
fits with  respect  to  estimated  income. 
For  example,  a  farmer  may  file  an  esti- 
mate by  January  15  of  the  year  following 
the  taxable  year  and  pay  the  full  esti- 
mated tax  then  instead  of  making  an 
estimate  in  April  and  paying  quarterly 
installments.  The  principal  reason  for 
this  special  tax  treatment  is  that  income 
from  farming  is  particularly  difficult  to 
estimate  prior  to  the  end  of  the  taxable 
crop  year  or  at  lea.st  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  principal  crop  season  .Another 
important  factor  in  granting  to  farmers 
this  liberalized  tax  treatment  is  that  in- 
come receipts  tend  more  likely  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  in  the  case  of  farming  activity. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  its  consideration  of  this  legLslation, 
H.R.  1925.  found  that  the  reasons  for 
granting  such  special  tax  treatment  to 
farmers  also  applied  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals with  income  from  fishmti  For 
that  reason  it  was  the  decision  of  the 
committee  to  treat  fishermen  m  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  way  in  which  farmers 
are  treated  with  respect  to  reporting 
their  estimated  income 


The  bill  w  as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  t-o  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr  Byrnes',  the  au- 
thors of  the  various  bills  and  I  be  per- 
mitted t^  extend  our  remarks  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  passage  of  the  various 
bills  I  am  bringing  up 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREDIT  AGAINST  ESTATE  TAX  FOR 
TAX 

Mr,  MIIXS  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unar.i- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <HR  2397  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  to 
provide  a  credit  against  the  estate  ta.\ 
for  Federal  estate  taxes  paid  on  certain 
prior  transfers  in  the  Chse  of  docedenus 
dying  after  December  31.  1947.  which 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPE.AKER  I.-^  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  foUo'ws: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
814  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  Is 
hereby  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  ""December  31.  1951"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof    'December  31,  1949"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "wlUiln  two  years" 
wherever  appearing  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  such  section  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "after  December  31.  1947  and  within 
three   years";    and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (C) 
of  such  section  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)     REDUCTION       OF       CREDrr       IN       CERTAIN 

CASES. — If  the  transferor  predeceased  the  de- 
cedent by  more  than  two  years,  the  credit 
shall  be  80  percent  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  (1) 
and    (2)." 

Sec  2.  A  timely  claim  based  upon  a  de- 
duction for  property  previously  taxed  under 
section  812(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939  may  be  deemed  to  be  a  claim  based 
upon  a  credit  for  prior  taxed  property  under 
section  814  of  such  Act  as  amended  by  the 
first  section  of  this  .Act. 

Sec.  3.  No  interest  shall  be  allowed  or  paid 
on  any  overpayment  resulting  from  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr  MTLI^  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill. 
HR.  2397  which  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  e.-<tate  tax  for  Federal  e.state 
taxes  paid  on  certain  prior  transfers  m 
the  case  of  decedents  d.ving  attei  Decem- 
ber 31.  1947 

Section  812' c  of  tlie  Internal  Re\ - 
enue  Code  of  1939  provided  a  deduction 
in  com.putmg  estate  tax,  as  distinguished 
from  a  credit,  for  the  value  of  property 
left  to  a  decedent  within  5  years  of  his 
death  if  .<uch  property  had  been  taxed 
as  a  part  of  the  estate  of  the  donor- 
decedent  or  had  been  subject  t-o  s^ift 
tax.     However,     because    of    diCBcultit^s 
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presented  by  the  interrelationship  of  sec- 
tion 812'^c)  and  the  marital  deduction 
provided  by  section  812<e) .  no  deduction 
for  prior-taxed  property  was  allowed  to 
the  extent  that  property  in  question 
exceeded  50  percent  of  the  decedent's 
estate  and  had  been  acquired  from  the 
decedent's  spouse.  As  a  result,  double 
taxation  resulted  where  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  decedent's  estate  wa,s  ac- 
quired from  his  spouse,  because  no 
marital  deduction  had  been  allowed  to 
the  extent  of  the  exceJv;  over  50  per- 
cent. To  eliminate  this  double  t'lxatioR. 
the  1954  Code  in  section  2013  provided 
a  credit,  which  wa5  In  turn  extended  to 
estates  of  decedents  dyins:  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  19.51.  and  before  August  16.  19.54. 
by  Public  Law  417.  84th  Congress. 

H.R.  2397  will  extend  the  treatment 
provided  by  Public  Law  417  to  the  estates 
of  decedents  dym^  after  Decenib-T  31. 
1949  in  ca.ses  where  the  death  of  the 
husband  or  wife  of  tlie  decedent  occurred 
w.thin  3  years  of  the  decedent's  death 
but  after  Decem'oer  31,  1947  By  so 
dome.  H.R  2:i97  will  eliminate  cases  of 
hardship  which  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Way-  and 
Means  since  the  enactment  of  P-ablic 
Law  417. 

Mr  BYRNES  rf  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  H  R  2397  which  has  just  been 
approved  by  the  House  would  amend 
section  814  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939  pertaining  to  a  credit  against  the 
Federal  estate  tax  for  Federal  estate 
taxes  paid  on  prior  transfers.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  chanje.s  that  would  be  made 
by  the  bill  the  credit  for  tax  on  prior 
transfers  granted  by  section  814  would 
be  available  where  the  deaths  of  a  hus- 
band and  wife  occur  within  3  years  of 
each  other,  but  only  vv'nere  the  first  dece- 
dent died  after  December  31.   1947. 

During  tr.e  consideration  of  this  bill 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was 
informed  that  its  enactment  would  re- 
sult in  a  ne^U?ib!e  loss   >{  revenue. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

I 

AN-NUTTTES    TO    WIDOWS    OF     T.AX 
I  COURT  JUDGES 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr  Speaker.  I  a"^k  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con.sid- 
eration  of  the  bill  ^H  R  8732'  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
incorporate  therein  provisions  for  the 
pajTnent  of  annuitie-  to  widows  and  cer- 
tain dependents  of  tne  judges  of  th^-  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means, 

The  Clerk  read  tiie  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas' 

There   was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

B'  it  "V-art^fi  tyy  f>.ff  Sfnatf  (.nrt  H^a^f 
nf  R'VTo^.^n.t  itive.f  of  t'e  Vnitfd  Statrs  of 
Arn--T-iri  'Ti  Congrrpjs  a^'iembLed.  Th  it  .sub- 
chapwr  C  '  f  chH,pter  76  f  Uie  Internal 
Revenui"  O*;-  .r  1^54  reiating  to  the  Tax 
Court     of     tne     LiuteU     States;      U     hereby 


amended    by    addlnj?    Immediately   following 
section  7447  the  following  new  section 

"Sec.  7748  Annultlee  to  widows  and  certain 
dependents  of  Judges. 

"■ai  DiTTNmoMs — For  purp>ose«  of  this 
5ectl'>n — 

"il)  The  t«rm  'Tax  Court'  means  the  Tax 
Court  of  il.e  UnittxJ  States. 

"(2)  The  term  'Judge'  means  tiie  chief 
Judge  or  a  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court,  Including 
any  Individual  receiving  retired  pay  |or 
comp>ensatlon  In  lieu  of  retired  pay)  under 
section  7447  or  under  section  1106  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  C''>de  of  1939  whether  or 
not  performing  Judicial  duties  pursuant  to 
section  7447(C)  or  pursuant  to  section  1106 
(d)    of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  193B. 

■■i3i  The  term  'c'nief  judge'  means  the 
chief   judge   of   the   Tax  Covirt. 

"(4)  The  term  Judge's  salary'  means  the 
salary  of  a  judge  received  under  section 
7443(C),  retired  pay  received  under  section 
T447(d),  and  compensation  (In  lieu  of  re- 
tired pay)   received  under  section  7447(ci. 

■*(5)  The  term  'survivors  annuity  fund' 
means  the  Tax  Court  Judges  survivors  an- 
nuity fund  established  by  thla  section. 

"(6)  The  term  'widow'  means  a  surviving 
wife  of  an  Individual,  who  either  (A)  shall 
have  been  married  to  such  Individual  for  at 
least  2  years  Immediately  preceding  his 
death  or  (B)  is  the  mother  of  Issue  by  such 
mArrlage,  and  who  has  not  remarried. 

"(7)  The  term  'dependent  child'  means 
an  unmarried  child.  Including  a  dependent 
stepchild  or  an  adopted  child,  who  Is  under 
the  age  of  18  years  or  who  because  of  phys- 
ical or  mental  disability  is  incapable  of  self- 
support 

"(8)  The  term  'dependent  parent'  means 
a  surviving  father  or  mother  of  an  Individual, 
who.  at  the  time  of  such  Individuals  death, 
was  receiving  at  least  half  of  his  or  her  sup- 
port from  such   individual. 

"  I  b )  Election.— Any  Judge  may  by  written 
election  filed  with  the  chief  judge  within  6 
months  after  the  date  on  which  he  takes 
oCBce  after  appointment  or  any  reappoint- 
ment, or  within  6  months  after  the  date  upon 
which  he  Qrst  becomes  eligible  for  retirement 
under  section  7447(b),  or  within  6  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section,  bring 
hlm.self  within  the  purview  of  thla  section, 
except  that.  In  the  case  of  such  an  election 
by  the  chief  Judge,  the  election  shall  be  filed 
as  prescribed  by  the  Tax  Court  subject  to 
the  preceding  requirements  as  to  the  time  of 
filing 

*'(c)  Salary  DroTTCTToNs. — There  shall  be 
deducted  and  withheld  from  the  salary  of 
each  judge  electing  under  subsection  (b)  a 
sum  equal  to  3  percent  of  such  Judges  salary. 
The  amounts  so  deducted  and  withheld  from 
such  judge's  salary  shall,  in  accordance  with 
such  procedure  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
OimptroUer  General  of  the  United  States, 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  a  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  "Tax  Court  Judges  survivors  annuity 
fund  and  said  fund  is  appropriated  fc*  the 
payment  of  annuii(les,  refunds,  and  allow- 
ances as  provided^  by  this  section.  Each 
Judge  electing  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
deemed  thereby  to  consent  and  agree  to  the 
deductions  from  his  salary  as  provided  in 
this  subsection,  and  payment  less  such  de- 
ductions shall  be  a  full  and  complete  dis- 
"i.arge  and  acquittance  of  all  claims  and 
demancls  whatsoever  for  all  judicial  services 
rendered  by  such  Judge  during  the  period 
covered  by  such  payment,  except  the  right  to 
the  benefits  to  which  he  or  his  sttrvlvors 
shall  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this 
.^ec'.or. 

"(■'li  Deposits  i.v  St-rvivohs  Annittt 
FtrjTD  --  Sach  Judgp  electing  inder  subsection 
lb)  shall  deposit,  with  Interest  at  4  percent 
per  annum  to  December  31,  1947,  and  3  per- 
cent per  annum  there.if*er,  compounded  on 


i:>ecember  .^1  <  '.  earh  year  to  the  credit  of 
The  survivors  ai:riulty  fund,  a  sum  equal  to 
3  f>ercent  of  his  Judges  salary  and  <  f  l.is 
basic  salary,  pay,  or  compensatl  n  fir  prrvlce 
as  a  Senator,  Representative.  Delepatr  or 
Resident  Commissioner  In  Con^rp«-5  and  f  r 
any  '^ther  civilian  service  within  the  purview 
f  «?ectlon  3  of  the  Civil  Service  Rptlrement 
Art  (5  use  2253).  Each  such  Ju(it,'e  may 
plect  to  make  such  deposits  in  Installments 
during  the  continuance  of  his  service  as  a 
Judge  In  such  amount  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  determined  in  each  Instance 
by  the  chief  Judge.  Notwithstanding  the  fail- 
ure of  a  Judge  to  make  such  deposit,  credit 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  service  rendered,  but 
the  annuity  of  the  widow  or  dependent  parent 
of  such  Judge  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  such 
deposit,  computed  as  of  the  date  of  the  death 
of  such  judge,  unless  such  widow  or  depend- 
ent parent  shall  elect  to  eliminate  such 
service  entirely  from  credit  under  sub- 
section (n),  except  that  no  deposit  shall  be 
required  from  a  judge  for  any  year  with 
respect  to  which  deductions  from  his  salary 
were  actually  made  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  and  no  deposit  shall  be  re- 
quired for  any  honorable  service  In  the 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States, 

"(e)  Investment  or  Stravrvoas  Anncttt 
Fund. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
invest  from  time  to  time,  In  Interest -bearing 
securities  of  the  United  States  or  Federal 
farm  loan  bonds,  ruch  portions  of  the  sur- 
vivors annuity  fund  as  In  his  Judgment  may 
not  t>e  Immediately  required  for  the  payment 
of  the  annuities,  refunds,  and  allowances  as 
provided  In  thla  section.  The  income  de- 
rived from  such  investments  shall  consti- 
tute a  part  of  said  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  annuities  and  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (g),   (h),  and   (J), 

"(f)  CaxDrriNG  or  Diposrrs — The  amount 
deposited  by  or  deducted  and  withheld  from 
the  salary  of  each  judge  electing  to  bring 
himself  within  the  ptuvlew  of  this  section 
for  credit  to  the  survivors  annuity  fund 
sliall  be  credited  to  an  Individual  account  of 
such  judge. 

••(g)  Tkhmination  or  SsavicK. — If  the 
service  of  any  Judge  electing  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  terminates  other  than  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  7447  or  other  than 
pursuant  to  section  1106  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939,  the  amount  credited 
to  his  individual  account,  together  with  In- 
terest at  4  percent  per  annum  to  December 
31,  1947,  and  3  percent  per  annum  there- 
after, compounded  on  December  31  of  each 
year,  to  the  date  of  his  relinquishment  of 
office,  shall  be  returned  to  him.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  Uae  service  of  any 
Judge  electing  under  rub.sectlon  (b)  who  is 
not  reappointed  following  expiration  of  his 
term  but  who,  at  the  time  of  such  expira- 
tion, is  eligible  for  and  elects  to  receive  re- 
tired pay  under  section  7447  f  hall  be  deemed 
to  have  terminated  pursuant  to  said  section. 

"(h)  Entitlement  to  Annttttt — In  case 
any  judge  electing  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  die  while  a  judge  after  having  rendered 
at  least  5  years  of  civilian  service  computed 
as  prescribed  in  subsection  (n),  for  the  last 
5  years  of  which  the  salary  deductions  pro- 
vided for  by  sulasectlon  (c)  or  the  deposits 
required  by  subsection  (d)  have  actually 
been  made  or  the  salary  deductions  required 
by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  have 
actually  been  made — 

"(1)  If  such  judge  Is  siirvlved  by  a  widow 
but  not  by  a  dependent  child,  there  shall 
be  paid  to  such  widow  an  annuity  be>?lnnlng 
with  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  judee  or 
foUowing  the  widow's  attainment  of  the  age 
of  60  years,  whichever  Is  the  later,  in  aa 
amount  computed  as  provided  in  subsection 
(m) ;  or 
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~(2)  if  such  Judge  Lb  survived  by  a  widow 
and  a  dependent  child  or  children,  there 
shall  be  paid  to  such  widow  an  immediate 
annuity  in  an  amount  computed  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (m),  and  there  shall  also 
be  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  such  child 
an  immediate  annuity  equal  to  one-half 
the  amount  of  the  annuity  of  such  widow, 
but  not  to  exceed  »900  per  year  divided  by 
the  number  of  suc'n  children  or  t360  per 
year,  whichever  Is  lesser:   or 

"(3)  If  such  judges  leaves  no  surviving 
widow  or  widower  but  leaves  a  sitrvlvlng 
dependent  child  or  children,  there  shall  be 
paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  5uch  child  an 
Immediate  annuity  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  to  which  such  widow  would 
have  been  enUtled  under  jjaraigraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  had  she  survived,  but  not 
to  exceed  »480  per  year;  or 

"(4)  If  such  Judge  leaves  no  surviving 
widow  or  widower  and  leaves  no  surviving 
dependent  chUdren  but  leaves  a  surviving 
dei>endent  parent,  there  shall  be  paid  to  such 
parent  an  annuity  beginning  with  the  date 
of  the  death  of  the  Judge  or  following  the 
parent's  attainment  of  the  age  of  65  years, 
whichever  is  tile  later,  in  an  amotmt  equal 
to  the  annuity  of  a  widow  computed  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (m),  except  that,  where 
two  parents  are  so  entitled,  each  such  par- 
ent shall  be  paid  an  annuity  in  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  such  widow's  annuity. 

"The  annuity  payable  to  a  widow  or  de- 
pendent parent  under  tills  subsection  shall 
be  terminable  upon  s'ach  widow's  or  parents 
death  or  remarriage.  The  annuity  payable 
to  a  child  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
terminable  upon  (A)  his  attaining  the  age 
of  18  years.  (B)  his  marriage,  or  (C)  his 
death,  whichever  first  occurs,  except  that  If 
such  cliild  Is  incapable  of  self-support  by 
reason  of  mental  or  physical  dlsabUlty  his 
annuity  shall  be  tenninable  only  upon 
death,  marriage,  or  recovery  from  such  dis- 
ability. In  case  of  the  death  of  a  widow  of 
a  Judge  leaving  a  dependent  child  or  chil- 
dren of  the  Judge  surviving  her.  the  annu- 
ity of  such  child  or  children  shall  be  recom- 
puted and  paid  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  In  any  case  in  which 
the  annuity  of  a  dependent  child  or  parent 
is  terminated  under  this  subsection,  the  an- 
nuities of  any  remaining  dependent  child  or 
children  or  parent,  based  upon  the  service 
of  the  same  Judge,  shall  be  recomputed  and 
paid  as  though  the  child  or  parent  whose 
aruiuity  was  so  terminated  had  not  survived 
such  judge. 

"(1)     E>KTEaMINATION     Or     DEPENDENCY     AND 

Disability. — Questions  of  dependency  and 
disability  arising  under  this  section  shall  be 
determined  by  the  chief  judge  subject  to  re- 
view only  by  the  Tax  Court,  the  decision  of 
which  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  The 
chief  judge  may  order  or  direct  at  any  time 
such  medical  or  other  examinations  as  he 
shall  deem  necessary  to  determine  the  facts 
relative  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  disabil- 
ity of  any  dependent  child  who  is  an  an- 
nuitant or  applicant  for  annuity  under  this 
section,  and  may  susp>end  or  deny  any  such 
annuity  for  falliu-e  to  eubmlt  to  any  exam- 
ination so  ordered  or  directed. 

"(J)    Payments  in  Certain  Cases. — 

*■(!)    In  any  case  in  which — 

"(A)  a  judge  electing  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  die  while  in  office  (whether  in  reg- 
ular active  service  or  retired  from  such  serv- 
ice under  section  7447) ,  before  having  ren- 
dered 5  years  of  civilian  service  computed  as 
prescribed  In  subsection  (n) ,  or  after  having 
rendered  5  years  of  such  civilian  service  but 
without  a  survivor  or  survivors  entitled  to 
annuity  benefits  provided  by  subsection  (h), 
or 

"(B)  the  right  of  all  persons  entitled  to 
annuity  under  subsection  (h)  based  on  the 
service  of  such  Judpe  shall  terminate  before 
a  valid  claim  therefor  shall  have  been  estab- 
lished, 


the  total  amount  credited  to  the  i;idividui»' 
account  of  such  judge,  witli  interest  at  4 
percent  per  annum  to  December  31,  1947 
and  3  percent  per  annum  thereafter,  com- 
pounded on  December  31  of  each  year  to 
the  date  of  the  death  of  such  Judee  sha!; 
be  paid,  upon  the  establishment  of  a  vail 
claim  therefor,  to  the  person  or  persons  stir- 
vlving  at  the  date  title  to  the  payment 
arises,  in  the  following  order  of  precedence, 
and  such  payment  shall  be  a  bar  to  recov- 
ery by  any  other  person: 

"(1)  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
whom  the  Judge  may  have  designated  by  a 
writing  filed  prior  to  his  death  with  the 
chief  Judge,  excepjt  thai  in  the  case  of  the 
chief  Judge  such  designation  shall  be  by  a 
wTiting  filed  by  him,  pricw  to  his  death,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Tax  Court; 

"(11)  if  there  be  no  such  beneficiary,  to  the 
widow  of  such  judge; 

"(ill)   If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child  or 

children  of  such  Judge  and  the  descendants 

of  any  deceased  children  by  representation; 

"(Iv)    if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  parents 

of  such  judge  or  the  survivor  of  them; 

"(v)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly  ap- 
pointed executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  Judge:  and 

"(vl)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  such  other 
next  of  kin  of  such  Judge  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  chief  Judge  to  be  entitled  under 
the  laws  of  the  domlcUe  of  such  Judge  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Determination  as  to  the  widow,  child,  or 
parent  of  a  Judge  for  the  ptirposes  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  by  the  chief  Judge 
without  regard  to  the  definition  of  these 
terms  stated  In  subsection   (a). 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  annuities 
of  all  fjersons  entitled  to  annuity  based  upon 
the  service  of  a  Judge  shall  terminate  before 
the  aggregate  amount  of  annuity  paid  equals 
the  total  amount  credited  to  the  individual 
account  of  such  Judge,  with  Interest  at  4 
percent  per  annum  to  December  31,  1947, 
and  3  percent  per  annum  thereafter,  com- 
pounded on  December  31  of  each  year,  to  the 
date  of  the  death  of  such  Judge,  the  diSer- 
ence  shall  t>e  paid  upon  establishment  of 
a  valid  claim  therefor.  In  the  order  of  prece- 
dence prescribed  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 

"(3)  Any  accrued  annuity  remaining  un- 
paid upon  the  termination  (other  than  by 
death)  of  the  annuity  of  any  person  based 
upon  the  service  of  a  Judge  shall  be  paid 
to  such  person.  Any  accrued  annuity  re- 
maining unpaid  upon  the  death  of  any  per- 
son receiving  annuity  based  upon  the  service 
of  a  Judge  shall  be  paid,  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  in  the 
following  order  of  precedence: 

"(A)  to  the  duly  appointed  executor  or 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  such  person; 
"(B)  if  there  is  no  such  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator payment  may  be  made,  after  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  death  of  such  person,  to  such  individual 
or  Individuals  as  may  appear  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  chief  Judge  to  be  legally  en- 
titled thereto,  and  such  payment  shall  be  a 
bar   to  recovery  by  any  other  Individual. 

"(k)  Payments  to  Persons  Under  Legal 
DisABiLrrr  .^ Where  any  pajinent  under  this 
section  Is  to  be  made  to  a  minor,  or  to  a 
person  mentally  Incompetent  or  under  other 
legal  disability  adjudged  by  a  court  of  com- 
p>etent  Jurisdiction,  such  payment  may  be 
made  to  the  person  who  Is  constituted 
guardian  or  other  fiduciary  by  ttie  law  of  the 
State  of  residence  of  such  claimant  or  Is 
otherwise  legally  vested  with  the  care  of  the 
claimant  or  his  estate.  Where  no  guardian 
or  other  fiduciary  of  the  person  under  legal 
disability  has  been  appointed  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  residence  of  the  clalmtint, 
the  chief  judge  shall  determine  the  per- 
son who  Is  otherwise  legally  vested  with  the 
care  of  the  claimant  or  his  estate. 

"(1)  Method  OF  Payments  or  Annt-ittis  — 
AnnulUes  granted  undp."-   '.he   terms  of  this 


section  shall  accrue  monthly  and  shaU  be 
due  and  payable  In  monthly  ln6t.iillments  on 
Uie  hrsl  bus::-.es6  cay  of  the  month  f.  llow- 
;;ig  the  month  or  other  period  I  t  which 
tht  annuity  shal'.  ha^e  accrued  None  of  the 
moneys  mentioned  ;r.  thu^  sectijii  shah  be 
assignable,  either  in  Ihw  or  m  equity,  or  sub- 
ject to  execution  le^y  attachment,  giirnlsh- 
nieni.  or  other  leg:U  p.-ocess. 

"(m)  Compctation  of  ANKtrmEs — The 
annuity  of  the  widow  of  a  Judge  electing 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sura  of  (li  1  U  percent  of  the 
average  annual  salary  received  by  such  judge 
for  Jtjdicial  service  and  any  other  prior  allow- 
able service  during  the  last  6  years  of  such 
service  prior  to  his  death,  or  prior  t-o  his 
receiving  retired  pay  under  section  7447  d ) . 
whichever  first  occurs,  multiplied  by  the  sum 
of  his  years  of  Judicial  service,  his  years  of 
prior  allowable  service  as  s  Senator,  Repre- 
sentative. Delegate,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner In  Congress,  his  years  of  prior  allow- 
able service  i>erformed  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
years,  not  exceeding  fifteen,  of  prior  allow- 
able service  within  the  purview  of  section 
3  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5 
U£.C.  2253),  and  (2)  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent of  such  average  annual  salary  multiplied 
by  his  years  of  any  other  prior  allowable 
service,  but  such  annuity,  reduced  In  accord- 
ance With  subsection  (di,  if  applicable,  shall 
not  exceed  37 '2  percent  of  such  average  an- 
nual salary. 

"(n)  iNCLtTDiBLE  SERVICE. — Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  1  d  1 .  the  years  of 
service  of  a  judge  which  are  allowable  as  the 
basis  for  calculating  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nuity of  his  widow  or  other  dependent  shall 
include  his  years  of  service  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  and 
as  a  judge  of  the  Tax  Com-t.  his  years  of 
service  as  a  Senator,  Representative,  Dele- 
gate, or  Resident  Commissioner  in  Congress, 
his  years  of  active  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  years  in  the  aggregate  and  not 
including  any  such  service  for  which  credit 
Is  allowed  for  the  purposes  of  retirement  or 
retired  pay  under  any  other  provision  of  law, 
and  his  years  of  any  other  civilian  service 
within  the  purview  of  section  3  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U  S  C.  2253). 

"(O)  SlMTTI-TAVEOUS  ENTITLEMENT. — Noth- 
ing contained  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  widow  eligible  therefor 
from  simultaneously  receiving  an  annuity 
under  this  se<:tion  and  any  annuity  to  which 
she  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  any 
other  law  without  regard  to  this  section,  but 
in  computing  such  other  anniUty  service 
used  in  the  computation  of  her  annuity 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  credited. 

"(p)  ElsTiMATES  or  ExPENDiTi^ES. — The 
chief  Judge  shall  submit  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  annual  estimates  of  the  ex- 
penditures and  appropriations  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  sur- 
vivors annuity  fund,  and  such  supplemental 
and  deficiency  estimates  as  may  be  required 
from  time  to  time  for  the  same  purposes, 
according  to  law.  The  chief  Judge  shall 
cause  i>eriodio  examinations  of  the  survivors 
annuity  fund  to  be  made  by  an  actuary,  who 
may  be  an  actuary  employed  by  another 
department  of  the  Government  temporarily 
assigned  for  the  purpose,  and  whose  findings 
and  recommendations  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  chief  Judge  to  the  Tax  Court. 

"(qi  Transitional  Provision — In  the 
case  of  a  Judge  who  dies  within  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  after 
having  rendered  at  least  5  years  of  civilian 
service  comptited  as  prescribed  In  subsection 
(n),  but  without  having  made  an  election  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b).  an  annuity  shall 
be  paid  to  his  undow  and  surviving  dej>end- 
ents  as  Is  provided  in  this  section,  as  if  such 
Judge  had  elected  on  the  dey  of  his  death  to 
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ijr'.:;?  himself  within  the  •^m'-vipw  .)f  this 
aectlon  but  had  not  made  '  ;e  deixslt  pro- 
'/'.ded  for  by  subsection  'di  An  annuity 
shall  be  payable  under  th  s  sectir)n  com- 
puted upon  the  basis  of  the  actual  length  of 
service  as  a  Judge  and  other  allowable  serv- 
ice of  the  Judge  and  subject  to  the  reduction 
required  by  subsection  (di  even  though  no 
deposit  has  been  made,  as  required  by  sub- 
section I  hi  with  respect  to  any  of  such 
service 

"(D  Waived  of  Civil  Serviit:  Benettts  — 
Any  Judge  electing  under  subsection  ib) 
shall,  at  the  time  of  such  election,  waive  all 
benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Ac:  Such  a  waiver  shall  be  made  In  the 
same  nianner  and  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  a  waiver  filed  under  section 
7447ig) (3  I  . 

"(s)  AtrrHORizATiON  or  Appropriation  — 
Funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  may  be  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated " 

!  With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "and  cer- 
tain DEPENDENTS  '  and  Insert  "and  DEPENDEirr 
cm:  DREN". 

Pcige  3    strike  out  lines  8  to  11.  Inclusive. 

Pige  5,  line  8.  strike  out  "or  dependent  par- 
er. ' 

Page  5.  line  11.  strike  out  "or  dependent 
parent". 

Page  8.  line  2.  strike  out  "year;  or"  and 
insert  "year". 

Page  8.  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  13. 

Page  8.  line  14.  strike  out  "or  dependent 
parent". 

Page  8.  line  16.  strike  out  "or  parent's". 

Page  9.  line  2.  strike  out  "or  parent". 

Page  9.  line  4.  strike  out  "or  parent". 

Page  9,  line  6.  strike  out  "or  parent". 

Page  16.  line  17.  strike  out  "Act"  and  In- 
sert   "section". 

Page  16,  after  line  19.  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I 
of  subchapter  C  of  chapter  78  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•    Sec.    7448.  Annuities    to    widows   and   de- 
pendent children  of  Judges.'  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R  8732.  a-s  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  V/ays  and  Means,  is  to  pro- 
vi.:ie  a  system  of  annuities  for  the  surviv- 
mg  widows  and  dependent  children  of 
the  judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1953,  Congress  provided  a  retire- 
ment system  for  judges  of  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States — Public  Law  219. 
83d  Congress.  That  system  was  incorpo- 
rated in  what  IS  now  section  7447  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The  re- 
tirement system  in  question  was  enacted 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  was  inade- 
quate and  imsatisfactory  for  Tax  Coui-t 
judges,  since  the  particular  qualifica- 
tions for  appointment  require  that  they 
be  men  of  maturity  and  experience  prior 
to  entering  service,  which  would  result  in 
their  receiving  an  inadequate  civil  serv- 
ice annuity  in  the  usual  case.  The  re- 
tirement system  m  effect  since  1953  pro- 
vides that  a  judge  may  retire  after  18 
years'  service  or  after  reaching  the  age 
of  70  If  he  had  at  least  10  years'  serv- 
ice. Retired  pay  is  the  .-ame  as  active 
Pfty  if  the  judge  retires  after  24  years" 


service.  Retired  pay  upon  retirement 
with  less  than  24  years'  service  is  a  lesser 
amount  Retired  judges  may  be  re- 
called to  active  sen/ice.  for  which  they 
receive  full  pay. 

In  1956.  Congress  provided  a  survivor 
annuity  system  for  members  of  the  ju- 
diciary Generally,  including  judges  of  the 
district  courts  of  the  territories  who 
serve  for  a  term  of  years.  That  system 
includes  judges  of  the  courts  of  appeal, 
the  district  courts,  the  Court  of  Claims, 
the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals, the  Customs  Court,  and  the  Court 
of  MilitaiT  Appeals.  A  special  system 
covers  the  Supreme  Court.  Of  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  alone  remains  without  an  ade- 
quate system  of  survivorship  protection. 

Judges  of  the  Tax  Court  today  must 
depend  upon  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  for  survivorship  protection.  As 
in  the  case  of  retirement  protection,  this 
system  is  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
judges.  The  benefits  of  the  civil  service 
system  are  keyed  to  career  employees 
who  have  served  as  such  for  most  of 
their  working  lives.  Judges,  on  the 
other  hand,  typically  are  not  appointed 
to  the  bench  until  a  relatively  late  point 
in  their  professional  careers.  Thus, 
generally  they  are  unable  to  build  up  an 
adequate  level  of  survivorship  benefits 
under  the  civil  service  system.  Not  only 
is  the  present  absence  of  an  adequate 
survivorship  system  a  hardship  insofar 
as  the  judges  now  on  the  court  are  con- 
cerned but  it  also  imposes  .serious  prob- 
lems in  attracting  qualified  individuals 
to  accept  appointment  to  the  court. 

The  pending  bill,  which  was  introduced 
by  our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Honorable  Aime 
J.  FoRAND,  provides  for  judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  the  same  survivorship  protection 
as  is  already  in  effect  for  judges  of  the 
other  Federal  courts,  with  such  minor, 
technical  modifications  as  have  proven 
necessary  in  view  of  certain  differences 
in  the  situation  of  the  Tax  Court.  The 
amendments  adopted  by  the  committee 
eliminate  the  provision  of  annuities  in 
the  case  of  dependent  parents,  since  no 
provision  is  made  for  such  a  category 
of  dependents  in  the  existing  judicial 
survivorship  system. 

Under  the  bill.  Tax  Court  judges  may 
within  6  months  after  taking  oflQce — 
either  after  appointment  or  reappoint- 
ment— or  within  6  months  after  the 
date  of  becoming  eligible  for  retirement 
under  section  7447(b)  of  the  1954  code, 
or  within  6  months  after  date  of  enact- 
ment, elect  to  come  under  the  system. 
Once  such  an  election  has  been  made, 
contributions  of  the  judge  at  the  rate  of 
3  percent  of  salary  will  be  withheld  from 
his  salary  and  upon  his  death  his  widow 
and  surviving  dependent  children  will 
receive  annuities.  The  annuity  in  each 
case  will  depend  upon  the  years  of  pub- 
lic service  of  the  judge.  Provision  is 
made  for  deposits  into  the  Tax  Court 
judges  survivors  annuity  fund  by  the 
judge  with  respect  to  prior  years'  serv- 
ice. Such  deposits  will  be  based  at  the 
rate  of  3  percent  of  the  salary  received 
in  such  prior  years,  plus  interest.  In 
case  of  failure  of  a  judge  to  make  such 
deposits  with  re.spect  to  prior  service,  the 


bill    provides    for    a    reduction    in    the 
amount  of  the  annuity. 

The  maximum  annuity  payable  to  a 
widow  under  the  system  is  37 ':j  percent 
of  the  judge's  average  annual  salary  re- 
ceived during  the  last  5  years  prior  to  his 
death,  or  prior  to  his  receiving  retired  pay 
under  section  7447<d),  whichever  first 
occurs.  The  present  salary  of  a  Tax 
Court  judge  is  $22,500  per  annum.  Tlius, 
assuming  in  a  given  case  that  the  a  erage 
annual  salary  for  the  computation  of  a 
widow's  annuity  is  $22,500,  the  maximum 
widow's  annuity  will  be  $8,437  50  In 
order  to  attain  such  a  maximum,  the 
judge  will  have  to  have  had  at  least  30 
years  of  allowable  service  as  defined  in 
the  bill.  If  such  service  had  been  on  the 
Tax  Court  at  the  present  salary,  the 
total  contributions  of  the  judge  over  the 
30-year  period  at  the  3-percent  rat« 
would  be  $20,250,  without  regard  to  any 
interest  earned  over  the  period  involved 

The  bill  sets  up  a  Tax  Court  judges 
sui-vivors  annuity  fund  into  which  the 
deposits  of  the  judges  electing  coverage 
shall  be  made  and  from  which  the  an- 
nuities shall  be  paid,  and  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  funds  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  provisions. 

All  interested  Government  agencies 
favor  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  it  was 
reported  unanimously  to  the  House  by 
the  committee. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bUl  H.R.  8732  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  with  amendments  and 
is  Intended  to  provide  a  system  of  annui- 
ties for  the  surviving  widows  and  de- 
pendent children  of  the  judges  of  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  219  of  the  83d  Congress, 
approved  August  7,  1953.  established  a 
retirement  system  for  Tax  Court  judges 
This  system  allows  a  judge  to  retire 
after  18  years  service  or  after  reaching 
age  70  if  he  has  at  least  10  years  of  serv- 
ice. In  1956  Congress  created  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  system  for  members  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  generally.  This  sur- 
vivor annuity  system  includes  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals, the  Customs  Court  and  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals.  The  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States  is  the  only  Federal 
judicial  body  that  now  remains  without 
a  survivor  annuity  system. 

At  the  present  time  judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  must  rely  upon  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  for  survivorship  pro- 
tection. The  civil  service  retirement 
system  is  keyed  to  career  employees  who 
for  the  most  part  devote  most  of  their 
working  lives  to  Federal  service.  Judges 
on  the  other  hand  are  usually  unable  to 
build  up  an  adequate  level  of  survivor- 
ship benefits  under  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement because  their  appointments  to 
the  bench  typically  do  not  occur  until  a 
relatively  late  point  in  their  professional 
careers.  Thus  the  importance  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  become  apparent. 

I  will  not  undertake  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  how  the  survivor  annuity  sys- 
tem provided  under  this  legislation 
would  operate.  Such  a  detaUed  dis- 
cussion is  set  forth  in  the  committee 
report  accompanying  this  legislation     I 


would  say,  however,  that  H  R.  8732 
would  grant  survivorship  protection  with 
respect  to  judges  of  the  Tax  Court  in 
the  .same  manner  as  is  already  In  effect 
for  judges  of  t)ie  ether  Federal  co'urts 
with  certain  modiflcations  that  are 
nectj&sary  to  adjust  the  system  to  the 
differences  that  exi^i  m  the  Kituation 
of  the  Tax  Court 

Mr  .'^pfaker.  I  have  juinf^d  with  the 
dlstm-uished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  in  supporting 
the  Hou.se  p:i.s.sai;'^  of  H  R   8723. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cngro.ssed 
and  r^ad  a  third  time,  wa.*;  read  the 
third  time,  and  pasiscd.  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


REAL  ESTATE  IN\"ESTMENT 
TRUSTS 

Mr  MTI.I^^  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  tlie  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  H  R  12559,  t-o  amend 
the  Internal  R<n-enur  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  a  special  Ticlhod  of  taxation  for 
real  estate  in»\-stmeiu  trust.'-,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committ<?e 
on  Ways  and  Means 

Tlie  Cl'Tk  read  the-  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  SPE.^KEH  li  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  tf  enartrd  by  th"  S,nat^  and  House  of 
Reprearyitatir^t  of  thr  I'nitrd  States  of 
A^nmra  in  Cim^e.^s  a-i^rmhied .  That  sub- 
chapU-r  M  r.f  ch.ipter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  19&4  is  hereby  amended  a* 
follows : 
6ZCTION   1.  Tax   Twiatmint  or  Real  Estate 

iNVKSTMXNT   TRUSTS    AND    ASSO- 
CIATIONS, 

Subchapter  M  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
rep'ilaTf'd  lnT««tment  oompanlea)  U  amended 

by  adding  at  the  e-.d  therefif  the  foUowmg: 

"PART    II        RE'.L   ESTATE   INVESTMENT  TRUSTS 

"Sec  856  DennlUon  of  real  estate  Invest- 
ment trust 

-Sec  857.  Taxation  of  real  estate  Investment 
trusts  and  their  beneflclarles. 

"Sec  nr^n  Dividends  ptild  by  real  estate  In- 
vpRtinent  tru.st  after  close  of 
taxable  year. 

"Sec.    856.  DETiNrrioi*    or   Real    Estate    1n- 

TESTMENT  T^UST. 

"fa)  In  General. — For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  the  term  'real  estate  Investment 
trust'  meiuiB  au  unincorporated  trust  or  an 
unincorporated  association — 

"(1)  whici;  IS  managed  by  one  or  more 
trustees. 

"(2)  the  beneficial  ownership  of  which  Is 
evidenced  by  transferable  shares,  or  by 
transferable  certificates  of  oeneflclai  inter- 
eBt: 

"(8)  which  (but  for  the  provisions  of  this 
part)  would  be  t^txabie  as  a  domestic  cor- 
poration 

"(4)  which  does  not  hold  any  property 
primarily  for  sale  to  cusV^jmers  in  the  ordi- 
nary  course  of   Its   triide  or   business: 

"i6»  the  beneficial  ownership  of  which 
Is  held  by  100  or  more  persons; 

"(6)  which  would  I'.jt  be  a  personal  hold- 
ing company  (as  defined  in  section  542)  If 
all  of  its  groRs  Income  constiT\irf»r!  personal 
holding  company  Incime  ( a.»  defined  in  sec- 
tion 543)  ;  and 

"(7)  which  meets  :)ie  requirements  of 
subsection  (c) . 


"(b)  E>KTEaMtN ATiow  or  Status — T2.,e 
oondi'lon*  described  In  paragraphs  '  '  u> 
i4i.  UiCluBlve  of  subsection  (ai  must  be 
met  during  the  entire  taxable  year,  and  tlie 
<x»nditK>n  described  in  paj-a^rnph  (5)  muBt 
exut  diirliig  at  least  335  days  of  a  taxable 
yei-.r  of  ii  mouLh.s,  or  during  a  proportiii.'iate 
part  iif  a  taxuble  year  of  less  than  li 
months 

■(c)  LiJcrrATiONS. — A  trust  or  association 
sl.ail  not  be  considered  a  real  estate  invest- 
mf'M  trufat  for  any  taxabie  ye.ir  unless - 

"(li  It  flies  with  Its  return  for  the  lax- 
able  year  an  election  to  be  a  real  estate  in- 
vestment trust  or  has  made  such  election 
for  a  previous  taxabje  ye&r  which  began 
after  Decern t)er  31.   1960; 

"(2)  at  least  90  percent  of  lu  gn^ss  In- 
come Is  derived  from — 

"(A)   dividends; 

"(B)   interest: 

"(C)   rents  from  real  property; 

"(D)  gain  from  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  stock,  securities,  and  real  property 
(Including  interests  In  real  property  and  ir.- 
terests  In  mortgagee  on  real  property ) ;   and 

"(E)  abatements  and  refunds  of  taxes  oii 
real  property; 

"(3)  at  least  75  percent  of  Its  gross  In- 
come Is  derived  from — 

"(A)    rents  from  real  property; 

"(B)  Interest  on  obligations  secured  by 
mortgages  on  real  property  or  on  interests 
In  real  property; 

"(C)  gain  from  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  real  property  (including  Interests  In 
real  property  and  Interests  In  mortgages  on 
real  property); 

"(D)  dividends  or  other  distributions  on, 
and  gain  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition 
of,  transferable  share  (or  transferable  cer- 
tificates of  beneficial  Interest)  In  other  real 
estate  Investment  trusts  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  part,  and 

"(E)  abatements  and  refunds  of  taxes  on 
real  property; 

"(4)  less  than  30  percent  of  Its  gross  In- 
come Is  derived  from  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of — 

"(A)  stock  or  securities  held  for  less  than 
6  months,  and 

"(B)  real  property  (including  Interests  In 
real  property)  not  compulsorily  or  Involun- 
tarily converted  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1033,  held  for  lesa  than  4  years; 

"(5)  at  the  close  of  each  quarter  of  the 
taxable  year — 

"(A  I  at  least  75  percent  of  the  value  of  its 
total  assets  Is  represented  by  real  estate 
assets,  cash  and  cash  items  (including  re- 
ceivables),  and  Government  securities;    and 

"(B)  not  more  than  25  ix-rcent  of  the 
value  of  Its  total  assets  Is  represented  by  se- 
curities (other  than  those  includible  under 
subparagraph  (A) )  for  ptu-poses  of  Uils  cal- 
culation limited  In  resp)ect  of  any  one  Issuer 
to  an  amount  not  greater  In  value  than 
5  percent  of  the  value  of  the  total  assets 
of  the  trust  and  to  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  outstanding  voting  securities  of  such 
Issuer. 

A  real  estate  Investment  trust  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  at  the 
close  of  any  quarter  shall  not  lose  Its  status 
as  a  real  estate  Investment  trust  because  of 
a  dlscj-epancy  during  a  subsequent  quarter 
between  the  value  of  Its  various  Investments 
and  such  requirements  unless  such  discrep- 
ancy exists  immediately  after  the  acquisition 
of  any  security  or  other  property  and  Is 
wholly  or  partly  the  result  of  such  acquisi- 
tion. A  real  estate  investment  trust  which 
does  not  meet  such  requirements  at  the 
close  of  any  quarter  by  reason  of  a  discrep- 
ancy existing  Immediately  after  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  security  or  other  property  which 
Is  wholly  or  partly  the  result  of  such  acquisi- 
tion during  such  quarter  shall  not  lose  Its 
status  for  such  quarter  as  a  real  estate  In- 
vestment trust  if  such  discrepancy  Is  eUml- 


r.att-o  within  80  days  aftej  the  citise  of  cuch 
quarter  and  in  such  cases  It  shall  be  consld- 
fred  t-j  have  met  such  requirements  at  the 
cl.'se  t  f  Fwy.  qu.irter  for  jnin""S'Ps  of  apply- 
ing the  preceding  sentence 

•'(6i  For  purpose?  of  thl*  part — 

■  At  Tl^.e  term  value'  mean.«  w:th  respect 
t<>  Recun:ies  for  which  market  qu  ■*.-at;ons 
are  readily  available,  the  market  value  of 
s:^j':h  securities:  and  with  respect  Ui  other 
Be'".in',ie8  anci  a-ssets  fiilr  value  i\^  determined 
:n  good  faith  by  the  trustees  except  that 
'.r.  the  ca.'ie  of  securities  of  rea'.  estate  in- 
Testment  trurts  .such  fair  value  shall  not  ex- 
ceed market  value  or  asset  value,  whichever 
Is  hlgiier 

"iB)  Tl^t-  term  'rcaii  estat*'  assets  means 
real  property  iinciudmg  intere.'ts  in  real 
property  and  Interests  In  mortgages  on  real 
property)  and  shares  (or  transferable  cer- 
tificates of  beneficial  interest  i  in  ;  ther  reai 
est-'tte  Investment  trusts  which  meet  the  re- 
quirement* ol  this  }>&rt 

"lO  The  term  "interest  m  real  property' 
includes  fee  ownership  and  co-cwnership  of 
land  or  lmpro\ementf  thereon  and  lease- 
holds of  land  or  Imprcvtments  thereon,  but 
ti:>e^  not  Include  mireral  oil.  or  gae  royalty 
Interests 

"(D)  Ail  other  terms  shall  have  the  f.ijne 
meaning  as  when  used  in  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  194C'    as  ivmended 

••(d)  Rfnts  From  Real  Proptrtt  Dt- 
rrwED, — For  purposes  oi  paraera.phs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (b'.  the  term  'rents  from 
real  property"  Includes  rents  from  interests 
In  real  property  but   doe.s   n   t   include — 

"(1)  any  amount  received  '  r  acc-ued  with 
respect  to  any  real  property,  if  the  determi- 
nation of  such  amount  depends  in  uhoie  or 
In  part  on  the  income  or  profits  derived  by 
any  person  from  such  property  i  except  that 
any  amount  so  received  or  accrued  shall  not 
be  excluded  from  the  term  "rents  from  real 
property'  solely  by  reason  of  being  based  or. 
a  fi^ed  percentage  or  percentages  of  receipts 
or  sales ) ; 

"(2)  any  amount  received  or  accrued  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  any  fierson  if  the 
real  estate  Investment  trust  owns  directly 
or  indirectly — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  p>er6on  which  Is  a 
corporation,  srtock  of  such  p)erson  p-issessmg 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined 
voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled 
to  vote,  or  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  shares  of  all  classes  of  stock  of 
such  f>erson:  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  person  which  Is 
not  a  cwrporatlon.  an  interest  of  10  percent 
or  more  In  the  assets  or  net  profits  of  such 
person. 

"(8)  any  amount  received  or  accrued,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  with  respect  to  any  real 
property,  if  the  trust  or  association  furnishes 
or  renders  services  to  the  tenants  of  such 
property,  or  manages  or  operates  such  prop- 
erty, other  than  through  an  independent 
contractor  from  whom  the  trust  or  associa- 
tion lt«elf  does  not  derive  or  receive  anv 
Income  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term   "independent    contractor    means — 

•■(A)  a  person  who  does  not  own.  directly 
or  Indirectly,  m.ore  than  36  percent  of  the 
shares,  or  certificates  of  beneficial  Interest, 
In  the  real  estate  investment  trtist,  or 

"(B)  a  person,  il  a  Ci  rporati'  n.  not  more 
than  35  percent  of  the  t<.'ta!  con".bined  voting 
power  of  whose  stock  i  or  36  percent  of  the 
total  shares  of  ail  classes  ;.f  whose  stock  •■  or, 
if  not  a  corporation,  not  more  than  35  per- 
cent of  the  interest  in  whose  assets  or  net 
profits  Is  owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by 
one  or  more  persons  owning  35  percent  or 
more  of  the  shares  or  certificates  of  beneficial 
Interest  in  the  truf=t 

For  purposes  of  paragraphs  i2i  and  i?  the 
rules  presKTrtbed  by  sectJon  318  ai  for  deter- 
mining the  ownership  of  stock  shall  apply  in 
determining   the   ownership   of   stock     asset* 
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or  net  profits  of  any  person;  except  that  '10 
percent'  shall  be  substituted  for  '50  percent' 
;n  subparagraph  iCi  of  section  318(aW2). 

"Scr     357    TsxATiON  of  Rn.'kL   Rstate   Invest- 
ment  Trusts  and   Tufir    3eni;- 

I  fTCIARIFS 

■■(a)  Requirements  Applicable  to  F'.eal 
BsTATE  Investment  Trusts. — The  prcvisiMns 
•  >t  this  part  (Other  than  subsection  id)  of 
this  section  i  shall  not  apply  to  a  real  estate 
Investment  *:ust  for  a  taxable  year  unless — 

"il)  the  deduction  for  dividends  paid 
during  the  taxable  year  i  as  defined  In  section 
561.  but  without  regard  to  capital  gains 
dividends)  equals  or  exceeds  90  percent  of 
Its  real  estate  Investment  trust  taxable  In- 
come for  the  taxable  year  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  subsection  (b)(2i(CM.  and 

"(2)  the  real  estate  Investment  trust  com- 
piles for  such  year  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  actual  owner- 
ship of  the  outstanding  shares,  or  certificates 
of  beneficial  interest,  of  such  trust. 

ibi  Method  or  T.axation  of  Real  Estatk 
INVESTMENT  Trusts  and  Holdbhis  of  Sharks 
o«  CERTTF-ir\rF-      r   Bfnfficial  Interest  — 

"111  Imp  -:r:  -.  r  n  rmal  tax  and  sur- 
tax     ON      REAL      rST^r-r       ;%'ESTMENT      TRUSTS, 

There  Is  hereby  ;r  ^  --i  for  each  taxable 
year  on  the  real  estate  Investment  trust 
taxable  Income  of  every  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust  a  normal  tax  and  surtax  com- 
puted as  provided  In  section  11,  as  though 
the  real  estate  Investment  trust  taxable  In- 
come were  the  taxable  Income  referred  to 
In  section  11.  For  purix^ses  of  computing 
the  normal  tax  under  section  11.  the  taxable 
Income  and  the  dividends  paid  deduction  of 
such  real  estate  Investment  trust  for  the  tax- 
able year  (computed  without  regard  to  capi- 
tal gains  dividends!  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
deduction  provided  by  section  242  ( relating 
to  partially  tax-exempt   Interest). 

"(2)  Real  estate  investment  trust  t.\x- 
ABLE  INCOME. — For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  'real  estate  Investment  trust  taxable  In- 
come" means  the  taxable  income  of  the  real 
estate  Investment  trust,  adjusted  as  follows: 

"lA)  There  shall  be  excluded  the  excess. 
If  any.  of  the  net  long-term  capital  gain 
over  the  net  short-term  capital  loss. 

■  Bi  The  deductions  for  corporations  pro- 
vided In  part  VIII  (except  section  248)  of 
subchapter  B  (section  241  and  following, 
ralating  to  the  deduction  for  dividends  re- 
ceived, etc.)   shall  not  be  allowed. 

■■(Ci  The  deduction  for  dividends  paid  fas 
defined  In  section  561 )  shall  be  allowed,  but 
shall  be  computed  without  regard  to  capital 
gains  dividend?. 

■iD)  The  taxable  Income  shall  be  com- 
puted without  regard  to  section  443(b)  (re- 
lating to  computation  of  tax  on  change  of 
annual  accounting  period ) . 

"(El  The  net  operating  loss  deduction  pro- 
vided In  section  172  shall  not  be  allowed. 

"(3  I      CaPTTAL  GAINS. — 

"(A)  iMPOsmoN  OF  TAX — There  Is  hereby 
Imposed  for  each  taxable  year  In  the  case  of 
every  real  estate  Investment  trust  a  tax  of 
25  percent  of  the  excess.  If  any.  of  the  net 
long-term  capital  gain  over  the  stim  of — 
"(1)  the  net  short-term  capital  loss:  and 
"(11)  the  deduction  for  dividends  paid  (as 
defined  in  section  561 )  determined  with 
reference  to  capital  gains  dividends  only. 

P        TRFATMrNT   or   CAPITAL    GAIN    DIVIDENDS 

BY  -HARKH  -!  DER., — A  Capital  gain  dividend 
shall  be  treated  by  the  shareholders  or  hold- 
ers of  beneficial  Interests  as  a  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset  held  for 
more  than  6  months. 

'■(C)  DETINITION  of  CAPITAL  GAIN  DIVI- 
DEND —Por  purposes  of  this  part,  a  capital 
gain  dividend  is  any  dividend,  or  part  there- 
of, which  Is  designated  by  the  real  estate 
investment  trust  as  a  capital  gain  dividend 
111  A.  written  notice  mailed  to  lt«  sharehold- 


ers or  holders  of  beneficial  interests  at  any 
time  before  the  expiration  of  30  days  after 
the  close  of  Us  taxable  year  If  the  agi^e- 
gate  amount  so  designated  with  re.spect  to  a 
taxable  year  of  the  trust  (Including  capital 
^rain  dividends  paid  after  the  clo.se  of  the 
taxable  year  described  In  section  858 )  la 
greater  than  the  excess  of  the  net  long-term 
capital  gain  over  the  net  short-term  capital 
loss  of  the  taxable  year,  the  portion  of  each 
distribution  which  shall  be  a  capital  gain 
dividend  shall  be  only  that  proportion  of 
the  amount  so  designated  which  such  excess 
of  the  net  long-term  capital  gain  over  the 
net  short-term  capital  loss  bears  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  so  designated. 

"|4)  Loss  ON  SALE  or  exchange  OF  STOCK 
HELD    LESS    THAN    3  1    DATS.— If — 

(A)  under  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(3)  a  shareholder  of,  or  a  holder  of  a  bene- 
ficial Interest  In,  a  real  estate  Investment 
trust  Is  required,  with  respect  to  any  share 
or  beneficial  Interest,  to  treat  any  amount 
as  a  long-term  capital  gain,  and 

"iB)  such  share  or  Interest  Is  held  by  the 
taxpayer  for  less  than  31  days. 

then  any  loss  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  such 
share  or  Interest  shall,  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  be  treated  as  loss  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset  held  for 
more  than  6  months.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  rules  of  section  246(c)  (3) 
shall  apply  In  determining  whether  any  share 
of  stock  or  beneficial  Interest  has  been  held 
for  less  than  31  days:  except  that  '30  days' 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  number  of  days 
specified  In  subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
^46(c)(3). 

"(C)  Restrictions  applicable  to  divi- 
dends RECEIVED  from  real  ESTATE  INVESTMENT 

TRUSTS. — For  purposes  of  section  34(a)  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  dividends  received  by 
individuals),  section  116  (relating  to  an  ex- 
clusion for  dividends  received  by  Individ- 
uals) and  section  243  (relating  to  deductions 
for  dividends  received  by  corporations),  a 
dividend  received  from  a  real  estate  Invest- 
ment trvist  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  part  shall  not  be  considered  as  a 
dividend. 

"(D)  Earnings  AND  PROFTTS. — The  earnings 
and  profits  of  a  real  estate  Investment  trust 
for  any  taxable  year  (but  not  its  accumu- 
lated earnings  and  profits)  shall  not  be  re- 
dticed  by  any  amount  which  Is  not  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  In  computing  Its  taxable 
Income  for  such  taxable  year  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "real 
estate  Investment  trust'  Includes  a  domestic 
unincorporated  trust  or  association  which 
is  a  real  estate  Investment  trust  determined 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section ( a ) . 

"Sec.  858.  Dividends  Paid  By  Real  Estate 
Investment  Trust  After  Close 
OF  Taxable  Year 

"(a)  General  Rule. — For  purposes  erf  this 
part,  if  a  real  estate  Investment  trust — 

"(1)  declares  a  dividend  before  the  time 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  filing  of  Its  return 
for  a  taxable  year  (Including  the  period  of 
any  extension  of  time  granted  for  filing  such 
return ) .  and 

"(2)  distributes  the  amount  of  such  divi- 
dend to  shareholders  or  holders  of  beneficial 
interests  In  the  12-month  period  following 
the  close  of  such  taxable  year  and  not  later 
than  the  date  of  the  first  regular  dividend 
payment  made   after  such  declaration. 

the  amount  so  declared  and  distributed 
shall,  to  the  extent  the  trust  elects  In  such 
return  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be 
considered  as  having  been  paid  during  such 
taxable  year,  except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (  b)  and  (c) . 

"lb)  Receipt  bt  Shareholder. — Amounts 
to    which   subsection     la-      applies   shall    be 


treated  as  received  by  the  shareholder  or 
holder  of  a  beneficial  Interest  in  the  taxable 
year  In  which  the  distribution  Is  made. 

"(c)  Notice  to  Bhareholdees  — In  the 
case  of  amounts  to  which  subsection  (a) 
applies,  any  notice  to  shareholders  or  hold- 
ers of  beneficial  Interests  required  under 
this  part  with  respect  to  such  amounts  s^iall 
be  made  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  distribution 
la  made." 

Sec.  2    Technical  Amendments. 

(a)  Subchapter  M  of  chapter  1  Is 
amended^ 

(1)  by  striking   out  the   heading  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"SubchapteT  M — Regulated  investment  com- 
panies and  real  estate  investment  trusts 

"Part     I.  Regulated  Investment  companies 
"Part  n.  Real  estate  Investment  trusts 
"part  I — regulated  iNVESTMEjrr  companies"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  'this  subchapter"  in 
sections  852(a)  and  855(c)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "this  part ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""A  c.ipital  gain  divi- 
dend means"  in  section  863(b)(3)(C)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "For  purposes  of 
this  part,  a  capital  gain  dividend  is". 

(b)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  chapter  1 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "and  real  estate 
Investment  trusts'"  after  "Regulated  invest- 
ment companies". 

(c)  Section  11(d)(3)  (relating  to  Ux  on 
corporations)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
real  estate  Investment  trusus"  after  "regu- 
lated Investment  companies" 

(d)  Section  34(c)  (relating  to  credit  for 
dividends  received  b/  individuals)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "or""  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

'"(3)  a  real  estate  investment  trust  which, 
for  the  taxable  year  of  the  trust  in  which  the 
dividend  is  paid,  qualifies  under  part  11  of 
subchapter  M  (sec    856  and  following)."" 

(e)  Section  116(b)  (relating  to  an  exclu- 
sion for  dividends  received  by  individuals) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"'  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ";  or."  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  a  real  estate  investment  trust  which, 
for  the  taxable  year  of  the  trust  in  which 
the  dividend  is  paid,  qualifies  under  part  11 
of  subchapter  M   (sec    856   and   following)." 

(f)  Section  243(c)  (relating  to  deduction 
for  dividends  received  by  corporations)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  any  dividend  received  from  a  real 
estate  investment  trust  which,  for  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  trust  In  which  the  dividend 
Is  paid,  qualifies  under  part  II  of  subchapter 
M  (sec  856  and  following)  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  dividend." 

(g)  Section  318(b)  (relating  to  construc- 
tive ownership  of  stock)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4i,  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  pcu-agraph  (6»  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"'(6)  section  856(d)(2)  (relating  to  defini- 
tion of  rents  from  real  property  In  the  case  of 
real   estate   Investment   trusts)."" 

(h)  Section  443(d)  (relating  to  computa- 
tion of  tax  on  change  of  annual  accounting 
period)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(5)  the  taxable  Income  of  a  real  estate  In- 
vestment trust,  see  section  857(b)(2)  (D)." 

(I)  Section  1504(b)(6)  (relating  to  con- 
solidated returns)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  real  estate  Investment  trusts"  after 
Regulated    Investment    companies'. 
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Stxr  3  FFfr-nvF  Date  -TTie  amendments 
made  by  sii!jsect:<ins  (a)  and  (bi  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  of  real 
estate  Investment  trusts  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1960. 

With  the  following  coniniittee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4. 

Page  1,  line  7,  after  "chapter  1"  Insert  "of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954". 

Page  4,  line  16,  strike  out  "share"  and  in- 
sert "shares". 

Page  5.  line  3.  after  "years;"  insert  "and". 

Page  7,  line  12.  strike  out  "(b),'"  and  in- 
sert "(c) .". 

Page  7.  line  15.  after  "accrued"  insert  ", 
directly  or  Indirectly,". 

Page  8.  line  9  strike  out  "person."  and 
Insert  "person:  and". 

Page  8.  lines  11  and  12.  strike  out  "trust 
or  association"  and  insert  "real  estate  invest- 
ment trust". 

Page  8,  line  15,  strike  out  "or  association" 

Page  9.  strike  out  lines  6  to  11,  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

"For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 
the  rules  prescribed  by  section  318(a)  for 
determining  the  ownership  of  stock  shall 
apply  In  determining  the  ownership  of  stock, 
assets,  or  net  profits  of  any  person;  except 
that  10  percent'  shall  be  substituted  for  '50 
percent'  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  section  318 
(a) (2)." 

Page  13,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  18  on  page  14,  and  In- 
sert: 

"(c)  Restrictions  Applicable  to  Divi- 
dends Received  From  Heal  EIstate  Invest- 
ment Trusts. — For  purposes  of  section  34 
(a)  (relating  to  credit  for  dividends  re- 
ceived by  individuals),  section  116  (relat- 
ing to  an  exclusion  for  dividends  received 
by  individuals),  and  section  243  (relating  to 
deductions  for  dividends  received  by  cor- 
F>oratlons),  a  dividend  received  from  a  real 
estate  Investment  trust  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  part  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  dividend. 

"(d)  Earnings  and  Profits — Tne  earnings 
and  profits  of  a  real  estate  investment  trust 
for  any  taxable  year  (but  not  its  accumu- 
lated earnings  and  profits)  shall  not  be  re- 
duced by  any  amount  which  Is  not  allowable 
as  a  deduction  in  computing  Its  taxable  in- 
cocne  for  such  taxable  year.  For  purpKjees  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  real  estate  In- 
vestment trust"  includes  a  domestic  unin- 
corporated trust  or  association  which  is  a 
real  estate  investment  trust  determined 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (ai ." 

Page  16.  line  2,  after  "chapter  1'  Insert 
"of  the   Internal   Revenue  Code  of   1954  ". 

Page  16,  line  16,  after  "chapter  1"  insert 
"of  stich  Code  '. 

Page  16.  strike  out  lines  16  and  17  and 
Insert  "by  inserting — 'and  real  estate  Invest- 
ment trusts"  after — 'Regulated  Investment 
companies  "  " 

Page  16,  line  18,  after  "Section  llCdXa)** 
Insert  "of  such  Code". 

Page  16.  line  21.  after  "Section  34(c)"  in- 
sert "of  such  Code". 

Page  17,  line  8,  after  "Section  116(b)"  In- 
sert "of  such  Code"" 

Page  17,  line  18,  after  "Section  243(c)" 
insert  "'of  such  Code". 

Page  17.  line  21,  strike  out  "any"  and  insert 
"Any". 

Page  18,  line  i,  after  "Section  318(b)"  in- 
sert "of  such  Code". 

Page  18,  strike  out  lines  7,  8,  and  9,  and 
Insert : 

"(6)  section  8&6(d)  (relating  to  definition 
of  rents  from  real  property  in  the  case  of 
real  estate  investment  trtists) ." 

Page  18.  line  10.  after  "Section  443(d)" 
Insert  "'of  such  Code". 


Page  18,  strike  out  lines  13  and  14.  and 
Insert: 

"(6)  The  taxable  Income  of  a  real  estate 
Investment  trust,  see  section  857(bi  (2)  iDj    ' 

Page  18.  line  16,  after  "Section  1504(b)  (6;  ' 
insert  "of  such  Code"'. 

Page  18,  strike  out  line*  18  and  IP  and 
insert : 

"Sec.  3.  Effective  Date. 

"The  amendments  made  by  sections  1  and 
2   of  this   Act  shall   apply  with   respect  to". 

The  ccHnmittee  amenciments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.R.  12559,  which  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  provides  a  special  method  of 
taxation  for  real  estate  investment 
trusts  which  follows  the  pattern  of  the 
special  tax  rules  presently  applicable  to 
regulated  investment  companies  under 
section  851  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  This  bill  has  the  approval  of  the 
Treasury  and  Commerce  Departments 
It  was  introduced  by  our  colleague  on 
the  committee,  the  Honorable  Eugene  J. 
Keoch.  a  similar  bill  wa.s  also  intro- 
duced by  our  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Tom  Curtis. 

PRESENT    LAW 

Under  present  law.  there  are  certain 
real  estate  investment  trusts  which 
have  such  a  degree  of  centralized  man- 
agement and  transferable  certificates  of 
owTiership  that  they  are  treated  under 
the  tax  law  as  an  association  taxable 
as  a  corporation.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  income  earned  by  the  trust  is 
subject  to  the  full  corporate  tax  al- 
though the  principal  purpose  of  the 
trust  is  merely  to  hold  investment  prop- 
erty for  the  beneficiaries  of  the  trust. 
regitlated  investment  companies 

Under  present  law,  a  corporation  may 
be  organized  as  a  regulated  inve.-^tment 
company  under  subchapter  M  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  If  these 
regulated  investment  companies  hold 
diversified  stock  and  bond  investments 
and  if  they  meet  cei'tain  other  statutory 
requirements,  then  they  are  peimitted 
to  take  as  a  deduction  against  their  cor- 
porate income  the  amount  paid  as  divi- 
dends to  shareholders.  To  qualify  in  any 
year,  these  dividend  distiibutions  mu.'-i 
be  at  least  90  pei'cent  of  la.xable  iiicomt 
The  essence  of  the  various  statutory  re- 
quirements Is  that  the  regulated  invest- 
ment company  be  engaged  in  merely  a 
passive  investment  activity  and  not  in 
the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business. 
When  a  regulated  investment  company 
meets  these  various  requirements  it  does 
not  have  to  pay  the  corporate  tax  on  in- 
come which  is  to  be  distr]but.ed  t-o  shart- - 
holders.  The  income  is  taxable  m  then- 
hands  only. 

PROVISIONS   OF   BILL 

The  bill  essentially  permits  real 
estate  investment  trusts  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  regulated  in- 
vestment companies.  A  part  II  is  added 
to  subchapter  M  providing  specific  rules 
for  real  estate  investment  trusts  Tliese 
new  rules  apply  to  a  trust  or  an  associ- 
ation which  is  taxable  as  a  corporation 
provided  that  the   beneficial   ownership 


is  held  by  100  or  more  persons  and  pro- 
vided there  is  not  suflQcient  concentra- 
tion of  ownership  as  to  meet  the  per- 
sonal holding  company  definitioii  At 
least  90  percent  of  the  gross  income 
must  be  from  dividei:ids.  interest,  rents 
or  from  .sale  of  securities  and  real  prop- 
erty and  at  least  75  percent  of  its  gross 
income  must  come  from  real  estate  in- 
vestment. In  addition,  the  organization 
must  meet  a  test  requiring  that  at  least 
75  percent  ol  its  t-otai  assets  must  be 
represented  by  real  estate,  cash,  and 
Oovernment  securities. 

It  :s  made  clear  in  the  bill  that  an 
or.^anization  will  not  qualify  under  t}:ese 
provisions  if  its  rental  income  comes 
from  the  active  conduct  of  a  real  estate 
business.  The  organization  cannot  hold 
real  estate  for  sale  to  customers  in  the 
ordinary  cour.se  of  a  trade  or  business 
and  It  may  not  render  servicer  to  the 
tenants  of  its  real  property  other  than 
through  an  independent  contractor  from 
whom  the  organization  does  not  rece:vf- 
any  income 

It  is  provided  m  the  bill  that  the  real 
estate  investment  trust  will  be  taxable 
generally  as  other  corporations  except 
for  this  provision  for  a  deduction  for 
dividends  paid  to  beneficiaries  The 
.special  capital  gain  dividend  provisions 
applicable  to  regulated  investment  com- 
panies arc  also  applied  in  the  case  of 
real  estate  investment  trusts. 

REASONS    FOB    THE    BH-L 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  of  the  opinion  that  not  only  would 
this  bill  provide  equitable  treatment  of 
existiiog  real  estate  investment  trusts 
but  il  would  provide  a  reasonable  ma- 
chinery whereby  a  large  number  of 
small  investors  would  be  able  to  make 
real  estate  investments  A'lthout  incur- 
ring the  penalty  of  additional  income 
tax  at  the  corporate  level.  In  the  com- 
mercial real  estate  field,  the  size  of  iht 
required  investment  makes  it  difScult 
to  .secure  the  necessary  funds  from  one 
or  two  investors.  The  pooling  of  a  large 
number  of  investors  is  necessary  and  it 
IS  reasonable  to  provide  a  t-echnique  for 
this  pooling  of  investment  funds  without 
incurring  an  additional  level  of  income 
taxes. 

REVENVF   EFFECT 

As  applied  to  existiiig  trusts,  it  is 
estimated  by  the  Treasury  that  the  bill 
might  involve  a  revenue  loss  between 
S3  and  $7  million  If  m  the  long  i-un 
the  bill  substantially  slim'aiates  real 
estate  investment  activity,  there  would 
be  offsetting  rever.ue  gams. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  this  legislation  pertains  to  a 
legislative  matter  that  has  previously 
been  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  legislation  m  its  present 
form  is  acceptable  to  the  Treasurj'  De- 
partment. 

H.R.  12559  would  provide  substantially 
the  same  tax  treatment  m  the  case  of 
real  estate  investment  trusts  as  present 
law  extends  to  regulated  iiivestmeni 
companies.  That  is  to  say  that  a  'con- 
duit treatment"  or  "pass-through"  would 
apply  with  respect  to  ordinary  incomf 
of    real    estate    investment     companies 
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which  is  distributed  to  cheir  sharehold- 
ers so  that  the  distributee:  earnings  will 
be  taxf-d  only  to  the  shareholders 

The  provisions  of  the  bi.l  are  designed 
30  that  qualification  for  this  tax  treat- 
ment will  require  that  the  income  be 
c. early  passive,  that  is,  from  real  estate 
investments  as  distinpuished  from  in- 
come received  from  the  active  operation 
of  businesses  invoivinj;  real  estate. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  legislation 
Will  enco_irai,'e  the  availability  of  funds 
for  real  estate  purposes. 

Mr  KEOGH  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
enactment  of  H  I^  1^669.  which  I  have 
.ntroduced.  to  provide  a  special  method 
of  taxatr.n  of  real  estate  investment 
trusts  Similar  legislation  was  intro- 
duced by  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Representative  Cur- 
tis of  Missouri  and  the  late  Representa- 
tive S.mpson.  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  was  approved  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Treasury  D^^partment 
has  no  objection  to  its  enactment.  The 
primary  reasons  for  this  legislation  are, 
first,  to  remedy  an  inequity  in  existing 
law,  by  extending  to  real  estate  invest- 
ment trusts,  having  at  least  90  percent  of 
their  cross  mcome  from  purely  passive 
investment,  the  same  tax  treatment  that 
has  been  extended  since  1936  to  the  mu- 
tual funds  uhich  receive  and  distribute 
corporate  dividends  and  bond  interest. 
This  equality  of  tax  treatment  is  ac- 
complished by  providing  that  if  the  real 
estate  investment  trust  distributes  90 
E>ercent  or  more  of  its  taxable  income — 
other  than  capital  gains — to  its  share- 
holders the  tnist  will  not  be  subjected  to 
a  tax  on  su-h  distributed  income.  As  the 
com.Tiittees  report  states,  not  only  is  it 
dp<^irable  to  have  equality  of  tax  treat- 
ment "f  these  two  forms  of  poolins?  funds 
for  passive  investment,  but  it  is  also  de- 
sirablf^  to  remove  taxation  to  the  extent 
possible  as  a  factor  in  determining  the 
relative  size  of  Investments  in  stocks  and 
securities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  real 
estate  equities  and  niortt-ravtes  on  the 
other  This  bill  will  furnish  a  medium 
for  the  small  investor  to  put  his  savings 
into  rental  real  estate  and  real  estate 
mort9:ages.  by  pooling  his  funds  with 
those  of  many  other  investors,  as  he  may 
do  if  he  desires  to  invest  in  corporate 
stocks  and  bonds  throueh  the  medium 
of  buyin?  shares  in  the  mutual  funds. 
Such  a  method  of  real  estate  Investment 
is  not  open  to  the  small  investor  today. 
except  at  the  un.ittractiv^  return  caused 
by  the  lev\'ini<  of  a  corporate  tax  on  the 
income  of  the  real  pstate  investm'  nt 
trust,  which  cuts  the  net  return  ;n  half 

.■\nother  cogent  reason  for  enactment 
of  this  lesisiation.  clo-ely  allied  with  the 
first,  is  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  pri- 
vate capital  and  mortgage  mr  ney  for  in- 
dividual homes,  apartment  hou-ses.  of- 
fice buildin^js.  and  hotels.  The  result  of 
existing  law  is  to  keep  the  savings  of 
these  small  investors  out  of  investments 
of  this  type.  Openmg  up  a  new  source 
of  such  funds  should  oe  of  inestimabie 
value  m  the  urban  renewal  program  and 
in  assistance  to  economically  depressed 
areas. 

The  bill  h.as  been  carefully  drawn  to 
prevent  its  'a.se  by  .-^peculators  or  by  those 


who  might  try  to  use  it  to  get  this  pass- 
through"  treatment  for  mcnme  from 
active  business  operations,  as  contrasted 
with  passive  investment  income  The 
statutory  safeguards  in  this  respect  have 
been  §iven  careful  study  by  the  Treasury 
Department  which,  as  I  have  said,  indi- 
cates that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill  in  the  form  reported 
by  our  committee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


INFORMAL  ENTRIES  OF  IMPORTED 
MERCHANDISE 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iHR.  9240*  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  authorize  in- 
formal entries  of  merchandise  where  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  shipment  does  not 
exceed  $400.  which  v.  as  unanmiously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk   read   the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  many  such  $400 
items  does  the  gentleman  anticipate  will 
be  brought  in? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  bill  serves  the  purpKjse 
of  eliminating  an  awful  lot  *of  redtape 
rather  than  affecting  any  appreciable 
amount  of  imports  into  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  provision  in  existing 
law  for  the  importation  on  this  informal 
basis  of  merchandise  that  does  not  ex- 
ceed $250. 

The  bill  proposes  to  make  this  $400 
We  have  been  told  by  the  Treasury  that 
actually  in  the  process  of  doing  so  there 
would  be  no  effect  whatsoever  upon  the 
collection  of  duty,  that  in  reality  we  are 
saving  considerable  redtape  and  things 
of  that  sort  It  does  not  really  mean 
that  there  will  be  any  resulting  increase 
in  the  amount  of  impKjrts  that  would 
come  in  through  this  The  committee 
received  a  report  from  all  agencies  of 
Government  from  which  reports  had 
been  requested  and  those  reports  were 
favorable 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  be  surpri.sed 
to  see  favorable  reports,  coming  from 
this  administration  m  behalf  of  any  bill 
to  lower  the  tariffs. 

Mr  MILI/^  Here  is  the  whole  thing 
about  It.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury 
inder  this  bill  still  retains  the  rii.scretion 
to  establi.sh  a  lower  ceiling  This  ;s  the 
outer  limit.  They  can  i.et  a  lower  ceil- 
ing for  the  importation  of  these  Items. 

Mr  GROSS  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr   Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ctf  the  gentleman  from 
-Ai-kansas  ' 

There   was   no   objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows; 

To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  author- 
ize Informai  entries  of  merch.indlae  where 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  shipment  doee  not 
exceed  |4'X) 


Be  It  enacted  by  the  Seiuite  and  House  of 
He  preventatives  of  tfie  United  States  o/ 
Arnerica  in  Congre*»  asaembUd,  That  sec- 
tion 408(aMl)  Of  the  Taxltr  Act  of  1930,  &s 
amended  (19  D.S  C.  1948(a)  (1;).  Ifi  amended 
by  striking  out  ■•$250"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "MOO." 

Mr  MTLLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  9240  Is  to  amend  section  498  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  to 
permit  the  extension  of  the  informal  cus- 
toms entry  procedure  to  Import  ship- 
ments not  exceeding  $400  in  value. 

Section  498 'a)  a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  presently  provides  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  the  authority  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  for  the  decla- 
ration and  entry  of  merchandise,  im- 
ported in  the  mails  or  otherwise,  when 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  shipment  does 
not  exceed  $250,  The  Secretary  of  the 
TVeasury  is  authorized  to  establish,  by 
regulation,  ceilings  within  the  $250  limit 
for  different  classes  or  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise or  different  classes  of  transactions. 
Section  498 '  a  >  d  )  permits  informal  cus- 
toms entry  to  be  made  and  obviates  the 
requirement  In  section  484  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  for  formal  cus- 
toms entry.  Formal  entry  mast  be  made 
in  writing  by  the  consignee  or  his  agent 
and  must  generally  be  accompanied  by 
a  certified  invoice,  a  bill  of  lading,  a 
statistical  enumeration  of  all  the  goods 
in  the  shipment,  a  declaration,  and  other 
related  documents.  Informal  entries  re- 
quire a  shorter  written  form  and  less 
complicated   customs   procedures   apply. 

Section  498<a>(l)  originally  provided 
a  $100  limitation  uF>on  the  value  of  Im- 
pxjrted  merchandise  that  was  permitted 
informal  entry.  Section  16(d>  of  the 
Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1953  in- 
creased the  figure  from  $100  to  $250  and 
granted  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  discretion  to  fix  a  lower  ceiling  for 
different  types  of  merchandise  and 
transactions.  H.R.  9240  would  change 
the   $250  figure   to  $400. 

Under  the  informal -entry  procedure 
complex  and  cumbersome  procedures  are 
eliminated  for  small-value  importations. 
The  effect  of  the  pending  bill,  which  was 
introduced  by  oiu"  coUeag:ue.  the  Honor- 
able PxTER  F  Mack.  Jr  .  would  be  to 
lessen  the  administrative  burden  on 
business  firms  and  individuals  when  en- 
gaged in  ImpKJfting  goods  valued  up  to 
$400  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  retain  discretion  to  establish  a 
lower  ceiling  for  certain  tyjies  of  mer- 
chandise and  transactions  when  circum- 
stances warrant  his  doing  so.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  was  advised 
that  raising  the  limit  to  $400  would  not 
affect  the  amount  of  duties  collected 

Favorable  reports  on  this  legislation 
were  received  from  the  Departments  of 
State.  TreasiUT.  and  Commerce,  and  an 
informative  report  from  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  reported  the  bill  to  the  House 
unanimously 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  M: 
Speaker,  under  existing  law  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  given  authority 
pursuant  to  section  498fa»(l)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  declaration  and  entry 
of  merchandise  when  the  shipment  does 
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not  have  an  aggregate  value  in  excess  of 
$250  Within  the  $250  limit  prescribed 
by  statute  the  Secretary  i.v  aLso  author- 
ized to  establish  particular  ceilings  with 
respect  to  different  classes  or  kinds  of 
merchandise  or  different  classes  of  trans- 
actions. Under  this  statutory  authority 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  in- 
formal entry  of  certain  imported  mer- 
chandise. Such  informal  entries  require 
a  shorter  written  form  and  less  compli- 
cated customs  procedures  than  is  the 
case  with  resnect  to  formal  entries  which 
must  be  made  in  writing  by  the  consignee 
or  his  agent  and  accompanied  by  a  certi- 
fied invoice,  and  other  related  docu- 
ments. 

The  pertinent  section  of  the  Tariff  Act 
origmally  providc-d  a  $100  limitation  on 
informal  entries  and  this  dollar  figure 
was  increased  to  $250  by  the  Customs 
Simplification  Act  of  1953.  The  purpose 
of  H  R.  9240  is  to  increase  this  dollar 
figure  to  $400. 

Favorable  reports  on  this  legislation 
were  received  from  the  Departments  of 
State.  Treasury,  and  Commerce,  and  an 
informative  rcpwrt  was  received  from  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

I  join  in  urging  the  membership  of  the 
House  to  support  it-s  passage. 

Mr  MACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  bill.  H  R.  9240.  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  so  as  to  authorize 
informal  entries  of  merchandise  where 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  shipment  does 
not  exceed  $400. 

This  is  not  a  tariff  cutting  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker  It  could  be  accurately  de- 
scribed as  a  redtape  cutting  measure  for 
the  relief  of  small  businessmen. 

If  enacted,  this  bill  would  not  change 
the  amount  of  duty  collected  on  imr>ort- 
ed  merchandise  It  would,  however, 
eliminate  a  considerable  amount  of 
paperwork  for  jewelers  and  other  small 
businessmen  on  small  shipments  of  goods 
for  retail  sale  Tourists  and  travelers 
also  would  t>eneflt  from  a  higher  infor- 
mal entry  limit. 

The  Dei>artment  of  Commerce,  in  its 
favorable  report  on  my  bill,  explained 
that  informal  entries  are  distinguished 
from  regular  entries  in  that  a  short  w  rit- 
ten  form  and  less  complicated  customs 
procedures  apply  to  shipments  qualifying 
for  informal  entiT. 

The  original  ceiling  of  informal  en- 
tries was  $100  This  was  increased  to 
$250  by  the  Customs  Simplincation  Act 
of  1953  Although  my  bill  would  increase 
this  limit  to  $400.  it  is  certainly  true  that 
there  has  been  considerable  price  infla- 
tion since  1953  It  is  probable  that  a 
$400  limit  Would  p<-rmit  a  small  business- 
man to  use  the  informal  entry  method 
for  about  the  same  quantity  of  merchan- 
dise as  was  possible  under  the  $250  limit 
7  years  ago. 

The  informal  entry  method  is  par- 
ticularly useful  for  shipments  by  mail. 
Such  shipments  are  examined  by  cus- 
toms officers  and  the  amount  of  duty  is 
ascertained.  Then  they  are  delivered 
by  the  postal  service  to  the  addres-ee  who 
pays  the  duty  and  whatever  tax  may  be 
applicable  In  contrast,  shipments  over 
$250  are  mailed  to  th*^  customs  office 
nearest  the  addressee  The  addressee  is 
notified  by  mail  that  his  shipment  ha."- 


arrived.  He  or  his  authorized  agent 
must  appear  personally  at  the  customs 
office  to  file  an  entry  with  supporting  in- 
voice, entry  bond  and  any  other  neces- 
sary documents  Aft-er  payment  of  duties 
and  taxes,  the  shipment  then  may  be  re- 
leased. 

Besides  being  less  burdensome  to  the 
small  businessman,  the  informal  entry 
method,  is  much  less  expensive  Since 
many  of  the  retailers  affected  operate  on 
a  small  profit  margin,  the  difference  in 
importing  costs  is  often  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  or  loss. 

It  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  urge  the  House  to  follow  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  pass  this  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  CERTAIN  ELEC- 
TRON MICROSCOPES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11573)  to 
provide  for  the  duty-free  importation 
of  scientific  equipment  for  educational 
or  research  purposes,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sencite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  201  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
D.S.C.  1201)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"Par.  1824.  Subject  to  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe, 
any  scientific  Instrument  or  apparatus,  or 
part  thereof,  imported  by  any  college, 
academy,  school,  or  seminary  of  learning, 
any  society  or  Institution  established  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  arts,  science,  or  edu- 
cation, or  any  association  of  such  organiza- 
tions, if — 

"(1)  the  article  Is  Imported  by  such  or- 
ganization for  Its  own  use  and  not  for  sale 
or  for  any  commercial  use.  and 

"(2)  there  is  presented,  to  such  oCBcer  or 
employee  as  is  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury .  an  affidavit  of  a  responsible 
officer  of  the  Importing  organization  that 
like  or  similar  articles  of  equivalent  scien- 
tific value  are  not  manufactured  In  the 
United  States." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption,  after  March  31.  1960. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following: 

'That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  i.s 
authorized  and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  electron  microscope  Imported  for  the  u.se 
of  William  Marsh  Rice  University  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  and  one  electron  microscope  im- 
ported for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado Medical  Center,  Denver.  Colo  " 


Mr.  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  HR  11573.  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is  to 
permit  the  duty-free  entry  of  an  electron 
micro.scope  for  Uie  use  of  the  William 
Marsh  Rice  University  of  Houston.  Tex., 
and  an  electron  microscope  for  the  use 
of  the  L'^niversity  of  Colorado  Medical 
Center.  Denver.  Colo 

Each  of  these  two  institutions  has 
procured  from  abroad  a  highly  special- 
ized electron  micrascope  for  use  m  con- 
nection with  their  research  and  educa- 
tional activities  In  view  of  the  general 
public  interest  in  developing  and  advanc- 
ing scientific  research  and  inquiry,  and 
because  of  the  highly  technical  charac- 
ter of  the  research  undertaken  by  these 
two  institutions  which  necessitates  the 
employment  of  advanced  scientific  appa- 
ratus, the  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  institutions  should  not  be 
burdened  by  the  necessity  of  paying  sub- 
stantial import  duties  on  the  two  elec- 
tron microscopes  which  they  have  im- 
poi'ted  for  use  in  their  research  proi.;rams. 

This  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  our 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Honorable  Frank  Ikard.  was 
reported  by  the  committee  unanimously 
to  the  House 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.R.  11573.  would  permit  the 
importation  of  highly  sp>ecialized  elec- 
tron miscroscope  equipment  by  the 
William  Marsh  Rice  University  of 
Houston.  Tex  .  and  the  University  of 
Colorado  Medical  Center.  Denver,  Colo., 
for  u.se  in  connection  with  the  research 
and  educational  activities 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
in  this  instance  to  permit  the  duty-free 
importation  of  these  instruments 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  .'•o  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of 
an  electron  microscope  for  the  use  of 
William  Marsh  Rice  University  of 
Houston.  Tex.,  and  an  electron  micro- 
scope for  the  use  of  University  of  Colo- 
rado Medical  Center.  Denver.  Colo." 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MILI.S,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  engrossing 
the  bill  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to  cor- 
rect the  spelling  of  the  word  "micro- 
scope both  in  the  text  and  in  the  title 
of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The      committee 
agreed  to. 


amendment      was 


EXTENSION  OF  DUTY-FREE  ALLOW- 
ANCES TO  CREW   MEMBERS 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  'HR  8576'  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  extend  to  the 
residents  of  the  United  States  who  are 
crew  members  on  vessels,  aircraft,  and 
other  conveyances  arriving  in  the  United 
States,  within  specified  limits,  the  same 
exemptions  from  duty  on  personal  and 
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household  articles  as  are  granted  pas- 
sengers arriving  on  such  conveyances, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Dili  as  follows: 

Be  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  I'ri-.ted  Statei  of 
America  m  Cori'^e^.t  aa^'-'v.bied,  That  pAra- 
graph  1798,  ci  ut  ihe  Tar'.n  Act  of  193u  ^ 
amended  by  adding  at  the  e:id  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"Any  officer  or  crew  meniber  of  a  vessel 
aircraft,  or  other  vehicle  or  conveyance  ar- 
riving from  a  forelern  country  shall.  If  he  Is 
a  resident  of  the  United  States,  be  consid- 
ered for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph  as  a 
reti:rning  resident  arriving  in  the  United 
States  whether  or  not  he  Intends  to  reshlp 
or  otherwise  continue  In  service  on  a  vehicle 
or  conveyance  touching  at  foretgn  ports: 
but  the  aggregate  value  of  the  articles  with 
r»?pect  to  which  an  exemption  may  be 
claimed  by  any  such  officer  or  crew  member 
under  this  subdivision  (2)  solely  by  reason 
oi  tnis  sentence  In  any  calendar  year  shall 
not  exceed  $500." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  articles  declared  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  1,  after  "he"  Insert  "or  she". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
aereed  to 

Mr  MTLI^  Mr  Speaker  the  purpose 
of  H  R  8576,  as  amended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Mean.s.  is  to  extend  to 
off.cer.s  and  crew  members  of  a  vessel, 
aircraft,  rr  other  vehicle  or  conveyance 
arriving  from  a  foreign  country,  who  are 
residents  of  the  United  St'ites.  the  same 
exemptions  from  dutie.s  and  taxes  on 
personal  and  household  articles  as  are 
allowed  residents  of  the  United  States 
returnin?r  from  abroad,  whether  or  not 
they  intend  to  reship  or  otherwise  con- 
tinue in  service  on  a  vehicle  or  convey- 
ance touching  at  foreien  ports.  The  bill 
would  authorize  an  annual  duty-free 
allowance  of  5500.  which  is  similar  to 
the  duty-free  allowance  already  in 
existence  with  respect  to  all  other 
American  travelers  returning  from 
abroad. 

Under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
1798  c>  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
returning  to  the  United  States  from  a 
foreign  country'  is  permitted  duty-free 
entry  for  first,  all  personal  and  house- 
hold effects  taken  abroad  by  him  or  for 
his  account,  and  second,  articles  acquired 
abroad  but  not  exceeding  in  aggregate 
value  j200.  if  such  person  has  remained 
outside  the  United  States  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  48  hours  and  has  not 
claimed  such  exemption  within  the  30 
days  unmediateiy  preceding  his  arrival, 
and  $300  in  addition,  if  suca  person  has 
remained  outside  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  12  days  and 
has  not  claimed  such  exemption  within 
the  6  montlis  immediately  preceding  his 
anivaL 


The  Customs  Bureau  has  by  regulation 
provided  that  ere  members  and  officers 
of  vessels,  aircraft,  and  other  convey- 
ances arriving  in  tlie  United  States  are 
not  regarded  as  returning  residents 
when  their  arrivals  in  the  United  States 
are  only  incidental  to  further  foreign 
travel,  and  hence  are  not  entitled  to  the 
exemptions  applicable  to  returning  resi- 
dents under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
1793.  They  are  entitled  to  the  exemp- 
tions only  when  they  leave  the  earner  on 
which  they  arrived  m  this  country  with- 
out the  intention  of  reshippmy  on  a 
carrier  touching  at  foreign  ports,  or  re- 
main on  or  transfer  to  a  conveyance 
which  wiU  proceed  in  nonforeign  travel. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  an  officer  or  a 
crew  member  would  be  entitled  each 
time  he  arrived  in  the  United  States. 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  intends  to  re- 
ship  or  otherwise  continue  in  service  on 
a  vehicle  or  conveyance  touching  at 
foreign  ports,  to  bring  In  free  of  duty 
all  personal  and  household  effects  taken 
abroad  by  him  or  for  his  account  as  pro- 
^nded  for  in  paragraph  1798'C'<li.  In 
addition,  such  officer  or  crew  member 
would  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  pro- 
vided for  relating  to  the  duty-free  im- 
pori-ation  of  articles  acquired  abroad. 
The  bill  provides,  however,  that  with 
respect  to  these  privileges  such  officer  or 
crew  member  cannot  bring  any  articles 
free  of  duty  and  tax  in  aggregate  value 
in  excess  of  $500  in  any  calendar  year 
A  committee  amendment  was  adopted 
to  make  clear  that  the  provisions  of  the 
biU  will  be  applicable  to  female  as  well 
as  male  officers  and  crew  members. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  of  the  opinion  that  officers  and  crew 
members  of  vessels  and  aircraft  arriv- 
ing in  the  United  States  should  not  be 
discriminated  against  in  comparison 
with  other  returning  residents  with  re- 
spect to  their  ability  to  exercise  the  duty- 
free allowance  which  is  applicable  today 
to  all  other  Americans  returning  from 
abroad.  By  providing  tnat  such  officers 
and  crew  members  shall  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise this  privilege  to  the  extent  of  only 
$500  in  any  calendar  year,  abuse  of  the 
privilege  will  be  avoided  and  reasonable 
parity  of  treatment  will  be  accorded 
such  officers  and  crew  members.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  tfiat  tiie  maxi- 
mum allowance  accorded  under  the 
pending  legislation  is  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum allowance  that  is  possible  under 
existing  law  for  other  returning  resi- 
dents. 

Favorable  reports  were  received  on 
H  R.  8576,  which  was  introduced  by  our 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Honorable  Hale  Hoggs, 
from  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Commerce,  as  well  as  an  informative  re- 
;wrt  from  the  Tariff  Commission.  The 
com.mittee  reported  the  bill  to  the  House 
unanimously, 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  existing  law  and  pursuant 
to  Trea.'iury  regulations,  crew  members 
and  officers  of  vessels,  aircraft,  and  other 
conveyances  arriving  in  the  United 
States  are  not  re^rarded  as  returr.ing  resi- 
dents when  such  arrival  is  incidental  to 
further     foreign      travel.     The     conse- 


quence is  that  such  individuals  are  not 
accorded  the  same  exemptions  from 
duties  and  taxes  on  personal  and  hou.se- 
hold  articles  as  are  allowed  residents  of 
the  United  State.s  returning  from  abroad. 
The  purpose  uf  HR  8576  is  to  txtend 
to  officers  and  crew  members  m  the  cate- 
t^ory  I  have  previou.^Iy  described  an  an- 
nual duty-free  allowance  of  $500  which 
is  similar  to  the  allowance  already  in 
existence  for  all  other  Americans  return- 
ing from  abroad. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  should  be  en- 
acted. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CAPTI\'E  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  all 
dictatorships  are  bad  and  all  of  them, 
sooner  or  later,  become  the  curse  of  the 
people  they  dominate.  No  matter  how 
highly  motivated  and  well  meaning  they 
appear  at  their  start,  they  invariably  end 
up  by  causing  more  misery  and  mis- 
fortune to  helpless  people.  7  his  was  cer- 
tainly true  in  the  case  of  Fascist  and  Nazi 
dictatorships,  and,  as  we  are  learning 
today,  it  is  even  more  true  in  the  case  of 
the  Kremlin- inspired  Communist  dicta- 
torship. Perhaps  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  in  marking  Captive  Nations  Week, 
that  the  Communist  Soviet  dictatorship 
has  caused  more  suffering  to  more  mil- 
lions of  innocent  and  helpless  peoples 
than  all  other  dictatorsliips  known  in 
human  history.  I  am  saying  this  with 
clear  conscience  and  without  doing  any 
violence  to  sad  but  true  facts  The 
curse  of  Soviet  dictatorship  extends  to- 
day from  the  Baltic  to  Vladivostork.  to 
the  isles  of  northern  Japan  and  to  North 
Korea. 

Since  the  end  of  the  last  war  at  least 
100  miUion  people  have  been  placed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  the  Soviet 
dictatorship,  the  preponderant  majority 
of  them  bemg  in  Central.  Eastern  and 
Southeastern  Europe,  in  Estonia.  I^tvia 
and  Lithuania,  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany  and  Poland.  Albania.  Bulgaria. 
Hungary,  and  Rumania.  The  indus- 
trious, stout-hearted  and  liberty-lov- 
ing peoples  in  these  countries  were 
relatively  free  from  dictatorships  in  their 
homelands.  Many  of  them  had  regained 
their  freedom  at  the  end  of  tiie  First 
World  War.  and  they  all  were  content 
with  their  lot.  And  then  came  the  war. 
which  was  bad  enough,  and  in  which 
tliey  all  suffered  immeasurably,  in  a  de- 
gree beyond  our  imagination 

But  what  followed  aft^r  the  war 
proved  even  worse  Since  the  end  of 
the  war  these  countries  have  been  drawn 
tightly  wiUun  the  Soviet  domain,  be- 
hind a  veritable  Iron  Curtain,  and  there 
these  peoples,  in   tens  of  miUlons.  are 


captives  of  their  Communist  dictator- 
ships. Tlius  all  oi  them  constitute  the 
captive  nations. 

The  de-signation  of  thi»  week  as  the 
Captive  Nation*  Week  u  the  wish  of  the 
I)eople  of  UiL«  country,  as  enacted  by 
Congress  ana  as  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent It  WH^  my  pleasure  to  introduce 
last  vear'>  rp.sohitions  m  the  House  of 
Representti lives  We  shall  continue  to 
observe  the  third  week  of  July  each  year 
until  the  last  of  these  captive  nations 
are  free  and  ai-e  masters  of  their  own 
destiny.  I  consider  u  both  an  honor 
and  a  duty  to  raise  my  voice  once  moi-e 
on  behalf  of  these  captive  natioi\s,  lend- 
ing .support  to  their  struggle  ?,o  free 
them.selves  from  Communist  tctaLlarian 
dictatorship 


PROBLEMS  OF  AMERICAN  TEXTILE 

INDUSTRY 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  permi.s.sioii  to  address  tlie 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend    my    remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nortli  Carolina? 

There  uai  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr  Speaker  since 
coming  to  the  Congress  I  have  been 
greatly  intertsted  m  Lhie  problems  af- 
fecting the  Aniei  lean  textile  uidusUy 
As  I  re;>re.sent  a  district  m  which  is  lo- 
cated the  largest  concentration  of  tex- 
tile manufacturing  plant.'-  m  the  Nation 
I  have  been  i)articuiaiiy  interested  in 
the  effect  that  the  importation  of  textile 
products  IS  having  on  ooi  domestic  tex- 
tile ecoiiomy 

During  Uie  past  sfverai  years  we  have 
witiuiiised  a  steady  incjease  in  the  flow 
c»f  foreign  t^^xtik-s  to  the  United  States. 
While  some  tvJcliJc  products  have  come 
from  the  European  n&uous,  the  great 
bulk  has  come  from  J*ipun..  India.  Korea. 
Pakistan.  Hoiig  Koiig.  and  even  For- 
mosa The  flow  of  loiti'riii  textiles  to 
tins  country  lias  reached  an  alarming 
state  and  threatens  Uie  ver>-  existence  of 
our  domestic  texUli.'  uidusu  y 

I  was  gre-atly  distre.ssed.  tlierefore 
when  I  learried  ya'^terday  that  the  I'.S 
Tariff  CommK>sion  had  rejected  by  8 
vote  of  4  trj  2  the  petition  filed  on  June 
29,  1959.  by  the  National  Cotton  Coun- 
cil for  relief  from  cotton  textile  im- 
ports under  secticn  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tuml  Ad.7Tistment  Act 

Mr  Speakrr  it  i.«;  inronreivable  U:>  me 
that  the  TanfT  Commi.ssKm  should  fail 
to  take  action  to  protect  the  .'American 
textile  industry  During  the  past  year 
imports  of  cotton  cloth  have  increased 
from  164  million  square  yaids  to  497 
mallion  square  yaids.  During  tJie  same 
period  we  have  seen  cotton  yarn  import* 
increase  from  1  million  pounds  to  15 
million  {x>imds  There  has  be^n  an  in- 
crease dunng  the  past  year  of  $200  mil- 
lion in  the  value  of  all  textile  good^ 
brought  into  this  country. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  present  n&- 
tional  admlmstratioD  offers  no  hope  for 
adequate  relief  for  our  domestic  textile 
indu-stry  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  State?  to  a  great  extent  has  been 
based  upon  our  desire  to  trade  Ameri- 
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can  jirbs  and  American  industry  for  in- 
ternational political  considerations.  The 
time  has  come.  Mr  Sp>eaker.  for  tins 
country  to  stop  bartering  the  jobs  of 
our  people  for  questionable  intemationai 
political  considerations  That  ix>llcy  is 
bankrupt  for  we  have  only  to  observe 
what  lias  happened  in  Japan  recently 
We  have  given  Japan  the  most  favorable 
trade  relations  pwDssible  during  the  past 
10  years  and  I  regret  to  say  that  the  re- 
.sults  have  Deen  disappointing. 

It  IS  imperative  therefore,  that  the 
Congre.s.s  take  aTirmative  and  positive 
action  to  hall  the  increa.sinc  flow  of  tex- 
tile imports  While  many  other  of  our 
basic  American  industries  are  expericnc- 
in,u  extit  me  difficulty  by  leeison  of  for- 
eign competition,  no  niduslry  is  more 
ha:  d  pre*-..sed  and  more  likely  to  face 
pi>s.sible  liquidation  than  is  the  Ameri- 
can texule  industry  unless  the  Congress 
again  resumes  lU*^  constitutional  author- 
ity over  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States. 


AMERICAN    LEGION    POST    CITIZEN 
AW.ARD 

Mj     WALTER      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Per.nsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
several  days  ago  a  young  man,  Stephen 
Bayne.  of  Westbury.  N  Y..  refused  an 
American  Legion  Post  Citizen  Award 
to  attend  the  lot.h  Annual  Boys'  Nation, 
which  will  be  held  m  Washington.  DC, 
commencing  July  22  1960.  In  rejecting 
the  Leg^lon  honor,  young  Bayne  stated: 

Wait  •  *  *  I  rpTu.«e  to  accrpt  an  a^^ard 
from   an  organization   I   caj.not   respect. 

Immediately  thereafter,  the  leftwmg 
press  used  young  Bayne's  unfortunate 
statement  as  a  springboard  from  wliich 
to  launch  an  attack  against  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  In  my  own  hom.ctown  of 
Easton.  Pa  .  the  Easton  Express  edi- 
torially chastised  our  mayor.  Hon, 
George  S  Smith  because  Mayor  Smith, 
in  an  address  before  the  MiiitaiT  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart,  characterized  the 
Stephen  Bayne  incident  as  "regrettable." 

The  citizenry  of  my  hometown  of 
Easton.  however,  is  used  to  this  t.vpe  of 
an  assault  made  by  the  Icftwlng  Easton 
Express  against  any  patriot  who  ex- 
presses himself  on  issues  of  fundamental 
Americanism. 

Mr  Speak.-r  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  matter  by  Maurice 
Steinber.  department  adjutant  of  the 
American  Legion,  department  of  New 
York,  made  at  the  Nassau  County  Ccai- 
vention  of  the  American  Legion,  at 
Levittown  on  Saturday.  June  26,  ld60; 
Rfmahks  bt   MtiUTLXcr  Bttmbeji,   DrrAmwrrwT 

AD.rtTAWT  or  TTTE  Amertcaw  Lboion,  E>B- 
P.^RTMENT   OF    NrW    Y(3»K      MASK    «T  THE   Na»- 

RAr  CoTT?*TT  L'nrrvKtmon  or  thz  Axcxrican 
LECIO^f  AT  LrvTrrowN  on  8ati7W»at,  Junx 
25    !960 

There  is  a  segment  of  our  soclPty.  Includ- 
ing   a   few    coltimnlstfi    and    teenagers,   ■who. 


because  t.hey  are  uninformed  or  do  n  <  care 
to  learn  the  true  character  and  purposes  of 
the  Amer:cHri  Lepirm  occsisionaKy  break  into 
print  attacfclng  Uie  policies  oi  our  orgHr.tyri- 
tlon.  as  best  Illustrated  by  the  re>cent  inci- 
dent ttiat  look  plac«  in  Westbviry  here  in 
Nassau  County  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
a  lew  ci'lum.'.ist*  who  have  a  great  affinity 
for  defending  people  and  organizations  that 
we  regard  as  leftistB  seize  up^on  the  aoT.ion 
of  an  immatiire  youth  U)  make  a  Roman 
holiday  of  it  TJiey  should  be  reminded  that 
the  American  IjrgKin  it  au  orgKnii^tioc  of 
men  who  fc 'Ug.it  in  three  wars  to  maintain 
the  kind  o'  couriU-y  ir.  which  a  you:.gster 
can  spe.Jc  his  cwi.  numd  without  tear  ol  the 
Gestapo  Ti.e  American  system  which  guar- 
antees, the  right  to  speak  up  also  gives  the 
saxne  right  tC'  other  people  to  speak  their 
ow-n  mind  and.  if  anyone  has  e<u-ned  this 
right,  the  members  of  the  American  L^eg.an 
hare  done  so  They  certainly  des>er-\  e  a  Un- 
erant  attituae  on  the  part  of  (,»thers.  and 
gfKXl    manners.      That    i*    not    too    much    to 

In  coi.trast  to  this  group  there  are  a  great 
majority  of  people  maybe  not  hon  jir  stu- 
dents, but  peoj'iie  with  much  more  honor, 
whi.  gave  il.anks  that  there  were  ;uid  stiii 
are  men  who  believe  in  their  God  and  their 
country  and  have  joined  together  under  the 
name  of  the  AmeTicar.  Legion. 

The  Le^-ion  has  n<  ver  bee.n  prone  to  com- 
promise or  evasio!.  whether  m  time  of  war 
or  ,;neasy  peace  Tljere  Is  no  question  at  to 
wh«  re  ou-  ,>rpai.izat:'Tn  s  first  fwiegiance  hec 
or  where  it^  devotion  centers.  lus  loyalty  .s 
not  sub.lect  to  ofbate  for  it  is  attested  m  the 
soil  of  Khj  bhttjpGeids  and  piedged  m  the 
biood  of  thousanos  » ho  aied  on  them  Ws 
have  as  members  the  President  and  Vice 
President  f  f  the  Ur. ited  States.  6i  U.S.. 
tjen.itors  241  Members  of  the  House  oX  Rep- 
resentatives   arid  31   Governors  of  States 

The  American  Ijegion  includes  in  its  ranks 
more  disabled  veterans,  more  holders  of  ihe 
Congressional  Meidal  of  Honor  and  other 
decorations  tliaii  aii  other  orgaiuaa.tio:.E 
combined.  Yet  we  are  not  old  soldiers 
reminiscing  and  recuHlng  empty  shadee  of 
past  glories  There  does,  however,  exist 
umi'Ug  US  ati  unspoken  test  anient  that  we 
sh.i-1  keep  faith  with  the  comrades  we  have 
Kt". wn,  thfise  men  who  through  pain  and 
bitter  sacrifice  hn\e  learned  a  h.vd  lesson 
thnt  jx-rhspe  cnn  be  t.iueht  In  no  other  way. 
and  the  lesion  Is  this'  Th*  gre^at  battle  oS 
our  age  is  not  waged  on  land  or  on  sea  or  In 
the  air.  but  in  the  souls  of  men  and  Uie 
time  of  battle  is  not  fixed,  but  is  of  con- 
tinuing urgency 

It  follows  then  that  the  defense  of  our 
homeland  Is  basically  ancliorpd  in  the  moral 
strenpth  of  the  .Nation,  and  !t  i?  for  this  rea- 
son thftt  til*  L/egior;  mttrshalf  It*  energies 
In  the  prom  ■tion  of  a  sound  patrloUsm 
We  have  laid  ciown  a  direct  hard-hit ".np 
diagt.oeie  ^•'.  the  critical  pr.  blem  of  ovi-  time 
and  our  couiitj-y  and  this  problem  briefly  is 
the  gap  which  exiiiJts  between  the  free  world 
and  commutilszn  not  In  terms  of  armament 
and  material  achievement,  but  In  terms  of  a 
splrttnal  dedication  to  a  cause  Communism 
Is  a  faith  a  godless  one  It  has  Its  own  zeal 
and  lt«  own  spirit  of  sarrlfic«  and  the  qv.es- 
ti  •:,  tl.at  the  American  Legion  cor.staiitly 
poses  is  this  Can  we  counter  iheu-  faith 
with  oae  of  our  own?  A  faith  must  have 
ioi  objective,  it  must  be  huilt  upon  convic- 
tions If  the  object  of  ou.'  faith  Is  material, 
then  our  faith  differs  little  from  the  faith 
which  h.s.s  already  gripped  half  the  world  In 
chains  of  tyranny  If  on  the  contrary,  our 
faith  !.<:  pointed  tc»  the  God-given  dignity 
»  hlch  lifts  man  abore  beast,  then  there  existe 
a  barricade  which  can  never  be  ylebded  to  the 
eneray 

It  Is  the  American  Legion's  task  tc  build 
tliat  faith  or  rather  to  rebuild  For  we  had 
It  once  It  Is  wovpn  through  a  national  tra- 
thtloo  which  remembers  the  ragged  Ooionlal 
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Army  praying  in  *he  sru.w  and  a  somber 
Lincoln  proclaimlnt;  this  ^j  be  a  Nation  un- 
der Ood. 

Of  that  tradition.  The  Amerlran  Lefi;ion  Is 
the  heir  and  trustee  and  we  h^ve  fhe  moral 
'  courage  to  herald  that  tradition,  to  give  it 
continued  voice  and  to  pledge  t<j  it  an  un- 
ashamed loyalty  and  devotion, 

Pfjr  taking  strong  po.sltlons,  for  emphasiz- 
ing the  value  and  virtue  of  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism we  have  been  called  unkind  names 
and  otherwise  'ittAciced  But  neither  the 
violence  of  the  language  n^r  the  source  fr'^m 
which  It  em.anates  shall  deter  vis  fr  jm  our  be- 
lief. The  American  Legiiii  will  continue  to 
focus  attention  on  the  blessings  of  our  Na- 
tion's constitutional  form  of  Government. 
We  shall  continue  our  nationwide  oratorical 
pro^Tam  in  which  more  than  5  million  boys 
and  girls  have  participated  In  competition, 
In  which  knowledge  of  the  Nation's  Consti- 
tution is  the  requirement.  'We  shall  con- 
tinue our  aU-incIusive  magnificent  child 
welfare  program  wherein  last  year  we  spent 
aJone  over  $8  million. 

We  shall  continue  to  raise  our  voice  in 
strong  opposition  to  any  traffic  with  com- 
munism, with  lt,=;  denial  of  God's  existence 
and  its  complete  di'^regard  f.)r  human  dig- 
nity We  will  contit.ue  and  enlarge  our  great 
Boys'  State  program,  wherein  each  summer 
we  send  thousands  of  outstanding  high 
school  boys  to  college  campuses  and  other 
facilities  to  receive  an  interusive  training  in 
the  operation  of  our  form  of  government.  We 
will  always  concern  ourselves  wl'h  the 
problem  of  veterans'  rehabilitation,  feeling 
that  a  soldier  is  a  special  person,  and  de- 
spite the  sp')radlc  attacks  and  Incidents,  we 
shall,  as  members  of  the  American  Legion, 
strive  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
of  love  of  Cnxl  and  country  ThUi  Is  oxir 
purpfjee  This  is  our  challenge  No  one, 
but   no  one.  shall    swerve   us  from   It. 


PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  FIELD 
OP  FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  Hou.se  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  ;  Mr  Strat- 
TONl   is  recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.>k 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  the  full  time  allotted 
to  me  this  evening  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  hour  is  late  and  that 
Members  as  well  as  those  on  our  staff 
are  anxious  to  conclude  the  day's  work 

I  have  requested  this  time,  Mr 
Speaker,  simply  to  draw  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  House  as  well  as  the  Nation 
to  the  serious  problem  that  confronts 
us  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade 

The  announcement  was  made  recently 
that  the  United  States  is  Komg  to  sit 
down  to  tariff  negotiations  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1958  with  other  countries 
under  the  auspices  of  GATT,  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade: 
and  I  understand  the  Umted  States  is 
prepared  to  offer  concessions  informa- 
tion about  which  ha.s  been  released  to 
the"  public  and  comments  invited. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  this  event  is  par- 
ticularly inappropriate  at  thLs  time,  and 


I  know  that  a  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  agree  with  me.  because 
a  very  large  number  of  Members  have 
introduced  resolutions  identical  to  the 
one  introduced  by  myself.  House  Con- 
current Re.solution  524.  calling  upon  the 
administration,  expre.ssmir  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  any  further  tariff  reduc- 
tions should  not  be  made  in  the  forth- 
coming negotiations  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Trade  Agreement*  Extension 
Act. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  reason  for  that  is 
simply  because  of  the  very  serious  prob- 
lems foreign  Imports  have  raised  in  our 
own   economic    and   business   life. 

The  so-called  escape  clause  which  was 
designed  to  protect  domestic  industry 
simply  has  not  worked.  That  has  been 
proved  time  and  time  again.  Just  a  few- 
weeks  ago  the  glass  industry  failed  in 
their  efforts  to  invoke  this  provision  and 
were  told  by  the  Tariff  Commission  that 
there  just  was  not  any  ground  for  con- 
cluding that  they  had  been  hurt. 

Only  the  other  day,  Mr  Sp>eaker.  the 
case  of  Japan  came  to  our  attention.  We 
are  aware  that  the  Japanese  who  have 
probably  done  more  to  bring  about  the 
foreign  imp>ort  competition  that  is  ruin- 
ing our  markets,  were  participants,  and 
many  of  them  took  part  in  these  activi- 
ties, participants  in  riots  which  made  It 
impossible  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  his  good-will  visit  to 
Japan. 

I  do  not  go  so  far.  Mr  .'Speaker,  as  to 
say  we  ought  to  institute  a  boycott 
against  Japan,  although  .some  people  in 
my  district  have  been  suggesting  that, 
but  I  do  say  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  .should  take  a  long  look  at  our  trade 
situation  and  recognize  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  trade  policies  today 
are  actually  such  as  to  strengthen  and 
help  the  country  or  whether  they  are 
doing  preci.sely  the  opposite 

Mr  BERRY  Mr  .'Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  STRATTON.    I  yield. 

Mr  BERRY  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  taking  this  time  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
I  hope  more  Members  will  continue  to 
do  this  until  Congre.ss  recesses  or  ad- 
journs 

I  would  like.  Mr  Speaker,  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  about  10  days  ago 
the  South  Dakota  Stockgrowers'  Associa- 
tion passed  a  resolution  at  their  meeting 
calling  attention  to  the  large  imports  of 
beef  during  the  past  few  years  With  the 
gentleman's  indulgence  I  would  like  tb 
read  the  four  points  emphasized  In  this 
resolution  by  the  South  Dakota  Stock- 
growers'  A.ssociation: 

1  Express  Its  deep  concern  over  the  threat 
that  hangs  over  the  industry  from  Imports. 

2.  Asijert  the  need  for  a  remedy  under  the 
escape  clause  of  th"  Trade  .Agreements  Act 
that  Is  more  certain  and  efTertive  than  cur- 
rent   administration   of    the  clause   supplies; 

3  Deplores  the  IncKision  of  products  of 
the  cattle  Industry  In  the  list  of  Items  on 
which  the  United  States  offers  further 
tariff  reductions;  and 

4.  Calls  on  the  Congress  to  enact  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  512  or  Senate  Con- 
current Resfjlution  104  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  n.-  further  tariff  reductions 
should   b*»  m.ule  at  the  present  time. 


This  is  in  line  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  and  certainly  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  state- 
ments that  he  is  making 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota for  his  remarks.  I  appreciate  his 
support.  He  is  one  of  the  Members,  of 
course,  who  has  Joined  in  this  important 
legislation.  I  think  the  comments  he 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  problem  Uiat 
we  face  is  not  a  sectional  problem;  it 
Is  a  problem  that  affects  many  districts 
and   many  parts  of  the  Nation 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago. 
I  think  the  important  thing  today  is  to 
take  another  long  look  at  our  trade  poli- 
cies. No  one  Is  opijosed  to  foreign  trade 
itself,  but  obviously  we  cannot  carry 
out  foreign  trade  at  the  expense  of  our 
domestic  industries.  That  is  what  is 
happening  now,  and  the  existing  pro- 
cedure in  law  IS  inadequate  to  supply 
the  remedies  and  the  protection  which 
the  Congress  intended  should  be  incor- 
porated in  the  law. 

Fortunately,  I  think  the  remedy  is  at 
hand.  This  trade  agreements  matter 
is  going  to  be  up  for  reconsideration  in 
the  next  Congress,  and  I  feel,  therefore, 
that  the  proper  time  for  us  to  face  up 
to  these  problems  is  in  the  next  Con- 
gress when  the  legislation  is  before  us 
for  full  consideration  I  believe  that 
is  the  time  when  we  should  take  a  full 
and  a  complete  look  at   the  matter 

It  seems  to  me  highly  inappropriate 
that  prior  to  that  time  there  should  be 
any  action  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment which  would  complicate  the  .situa- 
tion and  result  in  further  threats  to 
domestic  industries  by  additional  con- 
cessions, and  I  therefore  urge.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  House  ado-ii  the  legis- 
lation which  lies  before  us  .so  that  the 
admini.stration  will  know  plainly  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  adlitional 
concessions  shall  be  granted  at  LItis  timr 
but  that  all  concessions  .should  be  de- 
ferred until  the  Hou.se  in  its  wisdom  can 
reexamine  the  old  situation  and  build 
in  a  tighter  set  of  protecting  rules  and 
regulations  for  American  jobs  for  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  and  for  American 
mdustry  which  is  cerUiinly  the  intention 
of  the  Congress,  but  which  unfortunate- 
ly has  not  been  the  practice  as  the  pres- 
ent law  has  been  carried  out 
(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  June  20,  1960) 
Challikok  to  us  RmciPROCAL  Trads  Policy 
(By  Nelson  A  Stltt,  Dlrect<.r,  United  States- 
Japan  Trade  Council  i 

The  recent  threat  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  to  boycott  Japanese  tex- 
tiles and  finished  garments  Imported  into 
the  United  States  poses  a  serious  challenge 
to  our  Governments  reciprocal  trade  policy. 
By  attributing  Its  decision  to  unfair  com- 
petition from  low-wage  countries  which  use 
sweated  labor,  the  union  has  raised  an  Lssue 
which  requires  clarification. 

Aa  Secretary  of  Labor  James  P  Mitchell 
said  recently  In  a  speech  before  the  R<jtary 
International  Convention  In  Miami  Beach 
"A  straight  hourly  wage  comparison  Is  a 
deceptively  simple  and  always  erroneous 
measure  of  our  competitive  p<Tfiltlon  "  The 
Secretary  went  on  to  point  out  that  fringe 
benefits  added  only  20  percent  to  the  United 
States  basic  hourly  wage  bill  as  agsUnst  45 
percent  In  Prance.  75  percent  In  Italy,  and 
somewhere  In  between  for  most  other  coun- 


tries He  cited  a  recent  study  which  sJiuwed 
that  while  United  -States  wage  rrttes  In  Bt<-el 
production  were  more  thitji  tbrt*  tlm«s 
hourly  wage  rutes  In  Western  Eumpean  coun- 
tries, when  all  production  costs  were  fig- 
ured In,  AmencHii  steet  was  prcduced  at  a 
total  ctjst  conapt-liLlve  with  the  totul  cost 
of  aii>    Weslerii  Europeaj;  .ountry 

A  country'!-  wages  mu.^t  neressarily  match 
the  purchasuiK  power  of  its  ciirrency  and 
the  general  pri>du'  tlviiy  of  ltj>  j^conomy 
Much  more  important  than  dtrwt  wage  cof-'s 
In  der-crmlnlnK  prlrcB  u  the  unit  cost  of 
productloi..  rhe  unit  cofit  of  production,  as 
e\ery  busliiessraan  knows  reeuite  from  va- 
rlab.es  (In  atlcluion  to  v.n^etit  s^-ch  as  cap- 
ital Investment  per  woriier,  niat.as'prial 
skills,  cost  of  raw  nuitenr.ls.  suppMe?  and 
power,  quality  oT  lr>.b^>:.  vo'iime  'tT  pr^^d^i'-- 
tlon.  etc 

It  does  not  fr.Ilow  that  hlph  ««pe?  n-.ean 
high  unit  c'>it.s  of  production  If  this  were 
true,  the  United  states  w<ai!d  not  be  com- 
petitive in  any  pr^wiuct.  rather  than  being, 
a*  we  are.  the  world's  leadli^g  exporter.  In 
fact,  our  leading  export  industries  pay  higher 
wages  than  our  Import  competing  Indus- 
tries. Higher  productivity  In  these  Indus- 
tries more  than  offset  high  wages 

CertalnlT  It  If  true  that  some  United  States 
iTidus'rles  do  not  eiitny  a  produrtintv  ad- 
vautagf  over  forcifirn  Industries  grc-at  ei.  >ugh 
to  compensate  for  kwer  J  reign  wfvges,  but 
to  retilrict  import*  on  tl.is  basis  Ifr  to  bac- 
rlflce  all  gains  from  International  trade, 
which  depends  on  the  principle  of  compar- 
ative  advantage 

Japanese  productivity  ranges  from  one- 
tenth  to  one-half  US  productirtiy,  depend- 
ing on  the  mdusiT-y  One  of  the  basic  rea- 
sons for  this  li,  scarcity  of  capital.  .Smaller 
Japanese  enterprises,  having  the  Isa&t  capi- 
tal to  invest,  are  the  least  efficient  and  have 
the  lowest  productivity 

Another  factor  which  raises  the  total  wage 
bill  for  the  Jftj-ianese  mHnufacturer  Is  the 
necesstty.  because  of  long -sanctioned  social 
custj~ims  of  carrying  unneeded  employees  on 
hl.s  payroll  .is  a  f  rni  of  unemployment  In- 
surance. Their  presence  adds  to  total  labor 
costs  and  reduces  productivity  High  trans- 
portation co6t«  of  needed  lmp<jrted  '■aw  ma- 
terials and  high  interest  rates  because  of 
shortage  of  capital  als*.-)  add  to  Japan(?se  pro- 
duction coPts  If  a;i  these  factors  are  com- 
bined, the  original  low-wage  advantape  of 
Japan  Is  ::irKely  discounted 

The  Japanese  Ooveriiment  has  fully  sub- 
scribed to  the  proposition  that  international 
trade  should  not  be  based  on  social  dump- 
ing It  agrees  that  imF>ortlng  countries  have 
ft  right  to  expect  that  goods  offered  to  them 
have  been  [Jrodiiced  under  working  condi- 
tions not  inferior  to  the  national  stand.'vrd  In 
the  exporting  country  To  this  end,  Japan 
ha*  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  codes  of 
labor  standards  and  social  welfare  iegis.ation 
In  the  world  In  cases  where  wages  In  a  par- 
ticular industry  In  an  exporting  country  are 
substandard  in  that  country,  remedies  cnn 
be  found  through  action  In  ILiO  or  GATT. 

Recognizing  that  a  sudden  large  InP.ux  of 
certain  Imports  can  have  ft  drimaglng  effect 
Japan  has  voluntarily  MmHed  export*  to  the 
United  States  of  textiles  and  textile  pr-vluct* 
to  quantities  which  are  a  small  percentage 
ol  US  dome«tlc  production. 

An  American  pnxlu.fr  'who  Is  traly  hurt 
or  threatened  by  Inw-cost  imports  can  In- 
voke the  p>r.it«  tion  o!  the  pscftf>e  clause  in 
our  TanH  Act,  vinuex  wl.ich  the  United 
States  can  modify  or  revoke  tarifl  conces- 
sions If  increased  Imports  r&sult  in  or  even 
threaten  aenoaa  injury  In  these  cases  all 
factors,  not  Just  foreign  wages,  are  taken  Into 
account.  Serious  Injury  Is  a  traditional  rea- 
son to  protect  U.S.  producers,  but  the  simple 
existence  of  low  wages  In  the  exporting 
country  Is  not  prima  facie  erldenoe  af  Injury 


Tnarn  RFi^ATiohfs  Cottwctl 

or  TH«  Ul«ITKB  Statks,  Iwc, 
Wa.-J'.  ir.gfi.n    D  C  .  June  23,  196^ 

HCM)     SAWtKL  S    SraATTON. 

US    Hoii&e  of  RepreiCiitattvc*, 
Wr.-h'.-ngum    P  C 

Deiar  Mr  .^TP..^TT,)^-  .As  you  prevlotisly  ex- 
pressed y  Lir  interest  in  some  aspwcts  of  our 
f<">re!gn  trade  [>-  I'cy  particularly  the  ad- 
Terse  effect  o!  1  >w-cc*t  Imftort*  or.  domestic 
Industry,  I  »ant  to  c.iU  your  [>ers!>nal  at- 
tention to  t)  e  attached  advertii>emeiil  pub- 
lished   by    this   council. 

Since  tlie  Congress  extended  the  Trade 
.\groements  .Act  In  1958  (the  statutory  frame- 
work of  our  foreign  trade  policy*,  dynamic 
chanees  nnd  shifts  ha\e  taken  place  in  inter- 
national trade  and  In  the  ©cnniimic  position 
of  the  United  States.  As  our  statement  in- 
dicates. Ej^ectacuiar  Increases  in  imports  are 
uccuriiiig  for  many  of  the  iteuii  listed  Ii^r 
further  tariH  reductions  Equally  Irtrge  1;.- 
creases  In  Imports  are  taking  place  for  prod- 
ucts on  which  Import  dutle?  have  been 
lowered  pre%'lously  The  deficit  in  our  Intrr- 
natlonal  balance  of  pa;mients  ha£  grown 
to  serious  proportions 

In  view  of  the  current  developments  brieiiy 
referred  to  above  and  the  prospect  of  addi- 
tional rapid  changes  In  the  near  future,  we 
believe  that  additional  tariff  reductions  by 
the  United  States  are  unwise  and  unneces- 
sary The  Government  might  we!!  concrn- 
trate  on  securing  full  reciprocal  benehtt 
Irom  countries  which  have  been  taklni;  lull 
advartage  of  our  tariff  reductions  on  an  un- 
restricted basis,  and  to  making  a  thorough 
assesment  of  the  impact  of  reduced  tartfTt 
and  imports  on  domestic  lr(dM<;»ry 

If  we  can  be  helpful  In  supplyinc  y  ju  with 
any  Bpeclflc  Information  on  this  subject 
please  call  on   me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  B.  McCoT. 

President. 


[Prom    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    June    20, 

1960] 

Slow,   Men  Workino — Caittiom.  Danckb 

Ahead 

(It's  only  common  sense  to  slow  down 
when  you  cant  see  the  road  ahead  And 
nobody  knows  what's  ahead  for  American 
Industries  on  the  road  to  tariff  reduc- 
tions  •    •    •    except    more    trouble  > 

Yes,  there's  trouble  ahead  for  m:Uiy  Ameri- 
can industries.  And  that  nieaii'^  troub.e  for 
the  people  who  depend  on  these  industries 
for  Jobs.  It  Is  trouble  In  the  form  of  new 
International  negotiations  for  more  cuts  in 
US  tariffs 

The  U.S.  Government  has  nist  published  a 
list  of  American  products  which  may  be 
placed  on  the  official  bargaining  list  when  we 
and  36  other  countries,  n^.  members  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tarilfi  and  Trade 
I  GATT),  get  together  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, early  next  year  for  another  round  of 
bargaining  over  tariffs  and  other  trade 
matters 

AR£      roXTR     INTERESTS     ArTECTED?      HERE'S     HOW 
TO    FIND    OXJT 

Get  a  copy  of  the  Government  list  without 
delay  (If  you  wish,  use  the  coupon  on  this 
pagp  )  Naturally,  Icxk  first  of  all  for 
products  that  you  make  or  sell.  And  be  care- 
ful. In  places  the  list  Is  not  specific.  Your 
products  may  be  hidden  In  a  "basket  clatise" 
lumping  together  a  group  of  products  under 
a  general  heading. 

After  examining  the  list.  If  you  cannot  be 
sure  if  your  Interests  are  affected,  get  In 
touch  with  expert*.  Put  your  problem,  in 
the  hands  of  .some(if.p  wpT.  \-frsf^d  It:  thf 
technicalltiea  of  tariff  barter  procedures-  the 
Trade  Relations  Council,  or  your  own  trade 
ast.ucihtion,   will   be  glad   to   help   yo'u. 

Remember,  the  burden  of  proofs  Is  on 
yon  Ifs  up  tn  you  to  (1)  find  out  U  a 
product  you  maite  or  sell  U^  tagged  for  tariff 


cuts,  and  (2>  jwesent  evidence  to  OcTern- 
ment  agetirles  that  the  prfposed  tariff  ad- 
.'tistmentt  threaten  harm  to  rour  con^.pany 
and   !t»    workers 

Of  course,  you  know  conditions  and  trends 
and  prospects  in  your  own  i:idu<:trv  bett<^ 
tlian  any  outsider  do€«.  and  you  know 
whether  your  industry  can  afford  V^  g;ve 
tariff  ri>nces."«lon5  In  today?  jftruggle  for 
market,*  Put  here  are  a  few  p'^tnt'-  yo\;  may 
want  to  keep  in  mind  If  you  agree  that  th:s 
is  a  gxxl  tune  to  make  haste  siowiy  m  t;iriff 
buJga.ning 

OTTB    TA.ETI-TS     ARF    ATF.EAI^T    AMONG    THE    1-OWEST 
IN    THE    WO&L£ 

Only  a  few  coui.tnes  have  lower  customs 
duties  tiiAn  we  uo  Mott  vjf  our  biggest 
trading  part:*LTi^.  Uit  at  highly  industrial- 
ized a,s  we  are  » liiiiiiks  tn  large  measure  to 
the  generosity  of  the  A-merlcan  taxpayer  via 
foreign  aid),  maintain  higher  tariffs  than  we 
do- -and  lots  of  other  trade  restrictions  as 
well. 

In  fact,  one  recent  study  identified  86 
different  ways — not  counting  tariffs — that 
Countries  can  discourage  foreign  trade  and 
block  unwelcome  Imports  According  to 
that  study,  no  less  than  62  countries  require 
Import  licenses;  46  require  export  licenses; 
aa  restrict  Incoming  capital  and  96  restrict 
outgoing  capital:  23  have  multiple  rater  of 
exchange;  and  21  engage  ai  preierenttal 
trading  systems. 

WE     CrVTE     A     LOT     AND     GET     SHORTCHANCED     IN 

RFTT-R.N 

Often  the  United  Stat.a6  has  reduced  Ita 
tariffs  If  other  countries  umply  agree  riot  to 
increase  theirs  Sometimes  I'ther  countries 
lower  their  tariffs  on  a  so-called  reciprocal 
basis — but  continue  using  other  'ype?  of  re- 
strlctK>ns  against  otir  goods  Here  s  how 
this  inequality  works; 

In  1959  Great  Britain  shipped  210  4«K  pas- 
senger cars  to  this  country  but  took  only  301 
frrjm  tis  West  Germany  sent  us  206  799 
cars,  and  took  only  417  of  ours.  Prance 
shlpp*^  us  1"1.2R5  cars  and  arx-eptec  666  in 
return  We  Imported  4f  '529  cars  fr^in  I*:aly. 
and  sent  643  over  there  .Adding  wp  It  rums 
out  these  countries  sent  tis  634.207  cars — 
and  look  2.027  US   cars. 

WE    ARE    ALKEAl  V     SPENDI.VC    CHEESEAS    $3-J4    BJL- 
UION     A     VEAi    M.iiLE    THAN     WE    TAKE    IN 

In  18  9  thf  Unltec  States  spent  t3  7  billion 
more  abroad  than  it  earned  In  1958  the 
deficit  amounted  to  *:•  4  billion  This  has 
upset  what  the  ecinomists  caII  our  balance 
of  payments,  drained  over  S3  billion  out  rrf 
our  C')id  rtf.r-rves  m  the  last  2  years  and 
raised  doubts  aro\ind  the  free  world  abiut 
the  soundness  of  t  f  A:r.fT:cis.n  dollar  Even 
our  foreign  friendi  acre*  ae  cannot  continue 
running  up  losses  like   this  indefinitely 

WE    STILL   don't    know    HOW    THE    NEW    TRADING 
BLOCS    IN    IT.-'ROPF    WILL    AFFECT    US 

The  free  nations  •  '  'West  Europe  are  split 

int.o  two  rival  trad;:itr  '^itiipf* — the  Common 
Market  and  the  PYee  Trade  .'vssocuitlon. 
Both  elve  fav  red  treatment  t.  tlieir  mem- 
bers B  >th  are  still  working  <  ut  internal 
k.ink>  and  will  be  for  a  .one  time  Both  are 
c  >::.;Krf^ed  lareely  of  G.K'VT  member  nations — 
but  the  tar.ff  advant  .eep  they  extend  tc  each 
other  discriminate  aeainst  rther  G.^TT  na- 
tions. mcludlKc  the  United  States 

The  question  is  How  best  can  the  United 
Stat«s  deal   with  these  rival  blocs' 

(l>:.i-  tiling  is  clear  We  can:. en  bfirgaln 
effectively  with  them  until  we  know  exactly 
how  their  tariff  policies  and  pr  icedures  will 
affect    us 

And  obviously  we  cannot  ije  expected  to 
m:.ke  a  lot  of  tariff  c^^nces8lonB  at  GATT's 
b;irt:;i;nini:  tab.e  simply  on  promises  that 
we  will  get  concessions  In  rettirn  at  soc.e 
vague  point  in  the  future,  after  the  new 
trade  alliances  have  ironed  out  ail  their 
Internal  difference* 
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In  short,  the  only  sensible  course  open  to  from  Nebraska   I  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM]   may  suMMExnrLD  violates  law 
lis  Is  to  wait  unii:  the  other  parties  decide  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  If  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958  had 
how    they     are     ^olng     t*j     pLay     the    game,  record  cnminal    penalties    for    violation,    Sum- 
Then— and  only  ther.--*nu  the  United  sutes  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  merfield  could  be  indicted  and  convicted. 
Sfce  iLu    ^^        ^eaust:cally  on  a  glve-and-  ^^.^^..^^   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^  ^^^^j^.  ^h^^  ^.^  j^^  prlmanly  designed  to  sep- 

LoGk  whats  already  happened  to  Imports  man  from  New  York''  aj-ate  the  public  service  costs  from  the 

of  some  or  the  products   )!i  the  tariff  barter  There  was  no  objection.  costs  that  should  be  charged  to  the  other 

hst     Are  American  C'mpai.ies  and  workers  Mr.    CUNNINGHAM.      Mr.    Speaker,  users.     What  the  law  requires  and  what 

who  maie  these   prcxiuct,=     expendable  ?  jj^g  gentleman  ha.s  done  a  real  service  Summerfleld   has  done  are   two  widely 

increate  in  value  of  imports.  1959  over  1954  to  the  country  in  making  his   remarks  different  things. 

[VS.  Government  statistics)  today.     I  would  join   with  him   in  his  Summerfield  told  me  in  a  hearing  re- 

Percent  sentiments.  cently  that  the  users  of  the  mail  should 

Automobiles 1.537  Earlier   this  year,  as  I  became  con-  not  have  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  rate  con- 

Carbon   tetrachloride 2,305  cemed  about  the  import  situation,  I  in-  cessions  granted  by  Congress  as  a  matter 

Cash  registers  and  parts 318  troduced  legislation  which  would  express  of  public  service     Even  so,  he  also  told 

Cotton  yarn 42  the  sense  of  Congress  that  there  be  no  re-  me  that  he  could  not  carry  out  the  pro- 

^^^o^!c=r'^.!fHT^;«',»; '      i^^  ductions  in  tariffs  at  this  time  and  that  a  vision  in  section  104  of  the  Postal  Policy 

Piles  and  ra"=;ps                    152  report  be  made  by  an  appropriate  agency  Act  that  requires  him  to  deduct  as  pub- 

Pishmg  tackle. "IIIIIIIIIII"""!"      333  on  Other  nations  and  their  limits  on  U.S.  lie  service  costs  the  loss  resulting  from 

Floor  and  wall  tiles 1,513  exports  SO  we  may  have  this  important  the  operations  of  the  star  route  system 

Fountain  pens 672  information  to  guide  us  in  the  future.  and  third-  and  fourth-class  post  offices. 

Hi-fl  equipment 1.085  As   one   who  is   concerned   about   the  He  had  not  done  It.     He  was  not  going 

Linoleum 1.964  export  of  U.S.  jobs   and   the  import  of  to  do  it.     He  -said  it  could  not  be  done 

formrngI°°'^    "^*'^*^    cutting    and        ^^  low-priced    foreign   goods    which    affect  These  were  an  integral  part  of  the  postal 

Needles       '.'.'"""" 376  ™ost  adversely  virtually  every  segment  system,  he  said. 

Paper  brx  machines'"  .rilllllllllllll      250  °^  American  industry,  I  hope  that  there  Yet   in   a  congressional   hearing   the 

Plate  g:as.« I      270  Will  be  no  reduction  in  US   tariffs  Department    had    testified    that    every 

R^yon  staple.- 75  general  leave  to  extsnd   remarks  time  it  closed  a  fourth-cla.ss  post  office 

Se^Tc'^ed  VDoVtVnV'^uin'rr;;;; «  lofl  Mr   STRATTON     Mr   Speaker.  I  ask  ^^    Government    saved    $1,400.     More- 

fhotg^ns"^       ^^  ^         U8  unanimous    con.>tnt    that    all    Members  over,    through    the    cost -ascertainment 

steel  beam's' ■a'nd'girders.rri" "11"!        91  who  desire  to  do  SO  may  have  3  legisla-  system  all  sorts  of  cost  allocations  are 

surzicai   instruments 69  tive  days  in  which  to  extend  their  re-  "lade  for  postal  operations. 

Synthetic  iron  oxide  and  pigments 90  marks  in  the   Record  on   the  subject   I  no  deocctions  roa  public  bcbvick 

Wire  rods 120  have  just  discu&sed.  These  costs,  however,  along  with  other 

Here  is  a  representative  list  of  American  '^^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr  costs,  such  as  the  total  cost  of  non- 
Industries  whose  products  appear  on  the  OBrien  of  New  York».  Is  there  objec-  profit — religious,  fraternal,  and  charl- 
barter  list.  Is  your  indusuy  among  them?  tion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  table — mail  were  not  figured,  as  the  law 
Abrasives,  agricultural  Implements,  air-  from  New  York?  required  nor  of  course  were  they  de- 
ftl?""  rfnf^'tV''  beverages,  alloy  and  tool  There  was  no  objection.  ducted,  as  the  law  required.    The  Post- 

steel,    antifriction    bearings,    apparel,    auto-  _      .       <-.  i.     ..j   «...           u  v. 

motive  equipment,  batteries,  bicycles,  bot-  master  General  s    deficit    would  be  con- 

tles  and  jars,  brass  and  copper,  brushes,  but-  SUMMERPIE1.D.   Cf  )NGRESS.  AND  Slderably   less   than   $608   miUlon   if  yoU 

tons,      candy.      carpets,      cattle,      ceramics.  I^*OvST.AL   R '\TES  took  out  the  admitted  $100  million  total 

chemicals,    clocks,    cordage,    cutlery,    dairy  rr-i,      o t^t^  .  Tj-r-T-.             !.                      -,.,    „  cost  of  nonprofit  second-  and  third-class 

products,  electrical  explosives,  fish,  flavoring  ^^^    SPEAKER    pro    tempore       Under  ^^^jj 

extracts,  fruit,  fur,  lurniture.  glassware,  gold  Previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  There   are    10  055   star   routes     13  142 

ttly.^J^'^uJ^''-  ""h";'-  ''°''  ^'^  '"^^Kl^^-  °^"^f;o°^^O^ego"lM'-  Po«TER]  isrecog-  third-class     post     offices.     and'li;912 

leather,   linen    machinery,  man-made  fibers,  nized  for  30  minutes.  fourth -class  DOst  offlres      Thespirrnrri 

meat,  metal   products,  meters,  mirrors,  mo-  Mr      PORTER        Mr     Speaker      Post-  ^^^^^^-f'^  I^s'^  o™ces^,^"PS^,  ^^^^ord- 

torboat^s,  musical  instruments,  nut^.  optical,  master     GeneTal     SummeSeld      blades  "^   ^  ^^  ^^^'^  ^'^   ^^^^''^  services  and 

padlocks,    paint,    paper,    pens   and    pencils  /?„;„      .  f           .     bummemeld     blames  ^re  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Treasury,  not 

pharmaceuu.ais,  pho'nogra'Jhs.photo^aphTc  Congress  for  not  increasmg  postal  rates  by   the  users  of   the  mail   through   in- 

gofxis.  playing  cards,  razors,  rubber,  scientific  ^"is  year,     tie  Claims  inat  his  Depart-  creased    rates.      Summerfield    has    not 

instruments  scissors  and  shears,  shoes,  soap,  ^ent  has  lo.st  $603  million  this  year.  figured  these  costs,  although  the  law  re- 

sofr  drinics.  sugar  textiles,  textile  machinery.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Post  OfBce  quires  him  to  do  so 

dmL""e;etabTer"e«LbTe'oir'wi^^^^  ciX  T"^  ^l"}^  Service  Committee  for  4  years,  of  the  39.000  post  offices  in  the  Nation. 

J^^  prXci.         ^               •  "^'^  "'°'^'  ^  *t"'  '^H^.^tv?^'^,"^^'''.'',"''^  ^°  "'w  ^  °"Jy  2.000  take  in  enough  revenue  to  pay 

^rm  STTT..  xo  ..»,                     ■  i  Ifi     ?  ^^^"^"^  ^^''""^  °"  ^"^  their   own   particular   costs.     In    other 

1  Get  a7o?v  r  rr  ,  .  .  Su"!"^^^^!^^.^  slippery  political  bax^k  words.  37.000  post  offices  do  not  pay  their 
«-  .               ,,    P    '      ^^    bargaining    list.  I  pause  to  interject  that  I  have  no  ob-  wav      You  can  be  sure  that   if   Drivftfc<> 

rnf^au^^r!'  'i^^^^rT^sSZT^'  ^^^  \°  ^o^  ^'^^r^^^'''''  '  S"'''  '^^^'  ^r^^^ot^luZ!  i'rvlce'  .^sThl 

Washington,    DC.,    or    contact    t?e    TYade  ^'^L^.v,^  *^k  °^^E*:^  ^  ^'^  ^'""^  scofflaw,  principle  on  which  the  postal  service  was 

Relations  Council.  to  his  thumbing  his  nose  at  Congress  and  operated,    many    of    »hese    post    offices 

2  Look  for  products  that   you  make  or  ^  ^^^  ^^°^^  *"^  intentional  misrepresen-  would  be  closed. 

sell     Learn     what     specific     products     are  Nations   of   the    postal    rate   and    deficit  Congress  cannot  responsibly  increase 

grouped  in  vague  •'basitet  clauses."    For  ex-  Picture  rates  if  the  Postmaster  General  refuses 

pert  assist ance^caii  on  your  own  trade  asso-  The   Postmaster   General    in   his   pre-  to  obey  the  law  and  suoolv   the  oublic 

Tir:Ja   oV:c:  TtTlT'''''\.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^°^^  ^^^  P°«^  °^^«  servlce^osts  which  mrt'nrstVsSS- 

stands   pr4nt  vour  vie^s  to^     "   ''   "°"  f^il  ?''^   ^"^''^    Committee   May    10.  tracted  before  fair  rates  can  be  calcu- 

The  V  3  Tariff  c<.mmis«ion   Eighth  and  E  J^^^'  demonstrated  that  he  was  aware  of  lated. 

Streets  NW    w.ashington.  D  c  ^"^  '^*'  °^  saying.  I  well  remember  how  Summerfield  vio- 

TTie   Committee  for   Reciprocity  Informa-  In   1958.  Congress  again  wrote  this  policy  lated  another  law  2  years  ago,  again  one 

*io"  Into  its  legislation,  stating:  "Postal  rates  and  also   without   any  penalty   clause    when 

Both  agencies  will  hold  public  hearings  In  ^ees  shall  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  he  intentionally  overspent  his  aDproDria 
Washington  starting  July  11.  Written  ap-  produce  the  amount  of  revenue  approxi-  tions  and  then  came  fj^  rnnprf.rQfhr*^at" 
plications  to  appear  must  be  filed  bv  June  mately  equal  to  the  total  cost  of  operating  eninB  to  rn^afl  TJf.o  .^  h  : 
27  Ask  your  trade  association  or  the  Trade  the  postal  establishment."  ^"'^^  ^J^.^^^l  service  if  he  was  not 
Relations  Council  to  explain  other  rules  ^  o  «  ,^  ,  v.  .  ^'^^"  additional  funds. 
governing  these  hearing'^  Then  Summerfield,  a  former  chaii-man  What  does  he  think  of  the  public 
4  Learn  how  the  Trade  Reiatiun^  Council  °^  ^^^  National  Republican  Committee,  service  aspect  of  his  Departmenf  He 
can  serve  you  in  many  Important  ways  declared,  'But  what  Congress  has  writ-  told  Martin  Agronsky  recently  on  NBC- 
Mr    RTT?A-TT-ov      >c      o        .         .      ,  ^^^^  ^  ^^"^^  *"^  ^'^^"^  ^'  ^^^  actually  TV: 

ftir.  ciKAiTON      Mr   Speaxer.  I  ask  done    in    these    postwar   years    are    two  -rhi-  r.„Ki.           .        .       .^ 

unanm^ous  con.sent  that  the  gentU^man  widely  different  thines  •'    ''^            "^^^    ^^^  ThU  public  service  gUnmlck.  really  what 

s<:iiti...;ctu  wiueiy  uiuerenc  inings.  it  amounts   to  substantially   te— well,   there 
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iB  some  public  service  nf  r^.urse  i*  that  it 
is  more  of  a  private  pubeldy  for  the  big  users 
of  the  malls  of  this  country  who  lise  the 
malls  principally  for  profit 

To  Summertleld.  public  service  ls 
mostly  gimmick  m  spite  of  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  of  1958  as  cited  above.  He 
does  admit  there  is  .^ome  public  service 
but  he  says  it  i.^;  more  of  a  private  subsidy 
for  profit-hungry  mail  users. 

REVIKW     or    TH«     EATX     srrUATICN 

Using  Summorfield's  highly  suspect 
cost  ascertainment  figures — no  others 
are  available^let  us  review  the  rate- 
situation.  Fir.st-class  mail  he  says  pays 
11  percent  of  its  allocated  costs,  but  he 
wants  to  raise  it  anotlier  cent  anyway. 
That  increase  would  bring  m  $400  mil- 
lion additional  revenue  out  of  the  ix)ck- 
ets  of  these  mail  u.ser.s 

As  for  .second-class  mail — newspapers 
and  maga2unes — according  to  Summer- 
field  they  will  be  paying  26  percent  of 
their  allocated  co.'^t.s  after  their  final 
rate  increa&r — as  provided  by  Congress 
in  1958 — January  1,  1961  I  filed  a  bill 
to  increase  .srcond-cla.'^.s  rates  but  when 
I  saw  how  the  Po.'Jtmu.'^ter  General  had 
refused  to  obey  the  law  and  we  had  no 
way  to  make  him  obey.  I  recognized  that 
no  responsible  rate  increaM?s  could  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion available. 

There  are  vast  differences  in  the  serv- 
ice given  various  categories  of  second- 
class  mail.  Any  res{X)nsible  rate  in- 
crease must  reflect  these  differences. 

As  for  third-class  mall — circulars — 
after  its  most  recent  rale  increase  July 
1.  1960.  it  will  be  paying,  says  Summer- 
field,  76  percent  of  its  allocated  costs 
There  are  260,000  holder.<=  of  bulk  third- 
cl;i,vs  mail  p':m:i,'=:  The  Postal  Policy 
Act  of  1958  rightly  says  that  we  must  be 
concerned  with  the  impact  of  rate  in- 
creases. The  fact  is  that  we  have  no 
good  information  on  this  subject,  even 
though  the  Department  of  Commerce 
submitted  an  extensive  report  in  re- 
sponse to  my  suggestion  last  year 

In  1958  the  Congress.  Summerfield 
miKht  recall,  raised  the  3-cent  stamp  to 
4  cents,  increa.'^ed  second-class  rates  60 
percent  and  third-class  rates  67  percent, 
for  a  total  of  $547  million  Third-class 
mail  in  8  years  ha''  had  its  rates  in- 
creased 150  percent. 

srMMERTTixD'S    SHORTCOMINOe 

Summei-field's  bookkeeping  is  sloppy, 
his  concept  of  public  service  dim  and 
warped,  and  hLs  contempt  of  Congress 
plain,  repeated,  and  generally  recipro- 
cated 

A  few  years  ago  he  suggested  that 
second-class  mail  receive  a  50-percent 
subsidy  on  the  historical  grounds  that 
the  distribution  of  printed  matter  wa.'; 
largely  and  historically  a  public  .service. 

He  also  suggested  that  third-class  mail 
pay  only  75  percent  of  its  allocated  costs, 
I  cite  these  suggestions  to  t^how  that 
Summerfield  .s  attitude  changed  when  he 
became  obse.ssed  with  the  idea  of  taxing 
the  mail  users  to  pay  for  the  public  serv- 
ice aspect  of  postal  service  an  aspect 
definitely  and  plainly  provided  for  by 
the  Congress  In  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of 
1958 

The  users  of  the  mail  should  be 
charged  for  the  service  they  receive,  not 


the  service  others  receive  becaase  Con- 
gress wants  to  help  them  for  some  reason. 
Only  an  arrogant  and  highly  political 
Postmaster  General  makes  it  impossible 
for  Congress  to  obtain  the  information 
we  need  for  our  computations. 

The  postal  sers'lce  right  now  receives 
in  revenues  85  percent  of  it.s  cost  far 
more  than  is  recovered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  or  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Yet  Summerfield  continues  to  hai-p  on 
his  phony  "deficit"  figures, 

NO  ECONOMY JUST  PIB'-.IC  REI.ATIONS 

Sununerfield  would  have  done  better 
to  abide  by  the  law  and  to  have  worked 
to  make  the  ix)stal  service^  more  efficient 
He  claims  operating  economies  of  almost 
5400  million  annually,  yet  budeeted  ex- 
penditures in  his  term  of  office  have  pone 
up  by  almost  $1  billion — so  where  could 
there  be  a  saving  of  $400  million?  The 
answer  is  that  there  is  no  such  savings. 
but  instead  there  are  25  public  relations 
employees — 22  more  than  when  Sum- 
merfield came — and  a  fat  contract  with 
a  Madison  Avenue  public  relations  fii-m, 
all  at  a  cost  of  $373  000  this  fi.scal  year 
Yesterday  on  the  telephone  I  asked  an 
executive  of  the  New  York  public  rela- 
tions firm  that  has  a  contract  with  the 
Post  Office  Department,  whether  the  firm 
had  done  any  political  work  for  Sum- 
merfield. His  reply;  "None  to  speak  of  " 
This  is  a  matter  where  the  laws  possibly 
violated  do  have  penalties.  An  investi- 
gation is  being  made. 

A.s  a  car  dealer  or  a  politician,  Arthur 
Summerfield  may  have  his  talents  but  as 
a  Postmat-t+^r  General  his  achievements 
have  been  small  and  his  .shortcomings 
massive.  The  Postmaster  General  can  be 
in  politics  but  he  is  not  above  the  law. 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
SEVENTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OF  LOUIf-LlNA 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  IMr  Thompson  1  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  THOMPPON  of  Louisiana  Mr. 
S[>eakPr.  I  deem  it  a  di.stinct  honor  to 
represent  the  people  of  my  district,  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Louisi- 
ana, in  the  U.S.  Congres.s  To  serve  with 
the  membership  of  this  House  the  past 
8  years  is  a  privilege  which  I  have  en- 
joyed very  much. 

I  feel  that  I  have  exerted  eveiy  effort 
in  the  development  of  proper  represen- 
tation of  the  people  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict during  m>'  four  term.s  as  their 
Congre.ssman,  I  have  received  every 
kind  consideration  from  the  member- 
sliip  of  this  body  and  through  my  efforts 
and  the  assistance  of  others,  much  has 
been  accomplished  for  my  people. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  membership  of  this  House 
for  its  generous  as.sistance  with  the  prob- 
lems on  which  I  have  worked  for  my  con- 
stituents; and  especially  do  I  want  to 
thank  the  Louisiana  delegation  for  the 
many  times  they  have  responded  un- 
selfishly with  both  time  and  effort  in  be- 
half   of    the    people    I    represent.      The 


theory  of  a  system  of  laws  and  not  of 
men  certainly  was  made  a  reality  by  the 
tireless  and  enlightened  actions  of 
patriots  such  a?  those  with  whom  I  have 
served  in  the  Congress. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  problems 
still  facing  us.  Some  of  them  are  local  m 
nature,  yet  of  national  importance:  and 
there  are  the  greater  problems  affecting 
our  very  existence  as  a  Nation  of  free- 
men, which  some  day.  with  the  help  of 
God.  we  hope  to  solve. 

Some  of  the  things  which  are  particu- 
larly pressing  at  this  time.  Mr  Speaker. 
insofar  as  my  people  are  concerned  and 
matters  on  which  I  shall  continue  to 
work  are  the  lowering  of  the  great  tax 
burden — which  is  now  higher  even  than 
the  taxes  on  many  of  the  peoples  we  are 
assisting  through  our  foreigm-aid  pro- 
grams. We  must  help  our  farmers  in 
order  that  they  may  take  their  proper 
place  in  our  overall  economy — without  a 
prosperous  farmer,  we  cannot  long  ex- 
pect a  prosperous  .America.  We  must 
continue  our  efforts  to  see  that  both  labor 
and  management  are  able  to  receive  re- 
turns commensurate  with  their  efforts. 
We  must  protect  that  great  segment  of 
our  economy  which  is  small  business. 
We  must  continue  to  conserve  and  de- 
velop our  natuial  resources  to  the  ends 
tliat  we  will  make  the  best  use  of  these 
God-given  bounties.  We  must  develop 
more  and  better  institutions  of  learning 
to  see  that  every  child  receives  the  maxi- 
mum of  education  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  day  when  lie  will  assume  our  respon- 
sibilities. 

My  8  years  of  .service  m  the  Congress 
have  not  been  without  accomplishments. 
As  a  result  of  my  constituency's  send- 
ing me  back  to  Congress  three  successive 
tei-ms  after  I  was  elected  to  the  83d  Con- 
gress in  1952,  I  am  now  m  a  position  of 
seniority  on  two  major  committees  of 
the  Congre.ss — the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries — to  which  bills  re- 
garding matters  vital  to  my  district  and 
State  are  referred  for  consideration.  Of 
the  22  Democrats  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  rank  No.  8  in  seniority. 
I  am  No.  4  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control,  No.  3  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Watershed  Development,  and  No. 
8  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the 
Pubhc  Works  Committee.  I  was  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Buildings  and 
Grounds  during  my  first  term  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee 

Of  the  20  Democrats  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
I  rank  No  5  m  .seniority.  I  am  No  2  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marme 
and  No.  5  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation  on  this 
committee.  Also,  I  have  been  chairman 
of  a  Special  Subcommittee  on  Ocean 
Freight  Forwarders  during  the  84th. 
85th  and  86th  Congresses. 

I  kr.ow  that  because  of  my  seniority 
on  these  important  committees.  I  am 
now  able  to  accomplish  much  more  for 
my  district  and  State  than  during  my 
first  terms  in  the  Congress,  and  as  my 
seniority  grows  on  these  committees.  I 
can  be  of   ever -increasing  value  to  my 
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dis:rict  In  my  fir-t  term  a>  a  mf>m- 
ber  of  the  aubcommutt'e  on  pLiuix 
Buildings  and  Groimd^  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  I  was  instrumental  in 
beginning  the  :.rst  projects  of  public 
buildm^s  Mndt-rtaken  since  the  begirmmg 
of  World  War  II  The  legislation  under 
which  this  nationwide  building  program 
\%a.s  authorized  was  originally  authored 
by  me  and  is  called  the  lease-purchase 
plan.  Because  of  my  efforts  in  these  re- 
gards. I  was  able  to  have  a  $2  million 
post  o£5ce  and  Federal  building  ap- 
proved for  Lake  Charles.  La.,  which  was 
the  first  such  project  In  the  United 
States  to  be  approved  and  built  since 
World  War  IT.  The  dedication  cere- 
monies for  this  building  were  held  in 
February,  this  year. 

My  district  and  our  State  of  Louisiana 
are  blessed  with  much  fresh  water  and 
many  lakes  and  navigable  streams. 
While  these  are  a  blessing  to  us  and  add 
to  cur  wealth  and  recreation,  they  also 
present  problems  in  Che  matter  of  flood 
control  I  have  worked  untiringly  for 
the  better  development  of  ports  and 
waterways  and  have  been  successful  in 
tlie  accomplishment  of  long-needed  flood 
control  a.nd  drainage  projects  for  our 
areas.  One  project  on  Bayou  Courta- 
bleau  alone  will,  no  doubt,  pay  for  itself 
by  savings  from  flood  damages  which 
would  otherwise  occur  In  connection 
with  this  project,  plans  are  now  being 
completed  to  enlarge  the  floodgates  at 
Port  Barre,  on  Bayou  Courtableau,  to  ac- 
complish a  more  effective  job  of  stopping 
the  flooding  These  floodgates  have 
helped  the  farmers  greatly  by  controlling 
the  water  so  that  they  may  have  water 
for  their  crops  in  dry  seasons.  This  area 
has  al.so  d'=vf>!o;x>d  '.nto  one  of  the  finest 
ft.shing  areas  in  thp  State. 

I  have  been  asked  by  many  to  make 
available  a  record  of  my  efforts  in  behalf 
of  mv  constituents  and  my  accomplish- 
ments during  the  8  years  I  have  been 
their  Congressman.  I  know  of  no  more 
factual  evidence  to  submit  th.an  some  of 
the  representations  whicii  have  been 
made  to  me  by  letter  and  telegram  from 
my  constituents  and  otiiers  who  know  of 
my  efforts,  and  quotations  from  editori- 
als which  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers of  my  district  and  State. 

The  fijiluwin^  will  give  an  indication 
of  the  general  reaction  to  some  of  my 
efforts  in  connection  with  matters  han- 
dled in  the  two  committees  of  which  I 
am  a  member 

V  :--    ?I  )--«E  CF  Rfpresentattves. 

June  22.  1960. 

Dear  T  a  I  carmoc  let  the  86th  Congress 
c;i-«e  with  ut  letting  you  know  how  much 
I  app.'-ecl.ite  'he  assistance  you  have  given 
to  me  and  to  the  committee  In  our  public 
worits  program. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  fine 
reocrd  made  by  the  subcommittees  on  which 
you  serve.  The  bla:ge8t  public  works  project 
In  U.S.  history — the  construction  of  41.000 
miles  of  new  mterst  i-e  superhighways  link- 
ing major  c:-;-  jlk.  'j(X)  miles  of  Sute  high- 
ways ar.d  5ud  'XO  n..;-s  of  rural  roads,  was 
ln::;'-«^l  .n  :>  :r  Subcnm-Tilttee  on  Roads  of 
whl  n  •.  ni  AT"  a  vaiufKl  member.  It  Is  gratl- 
fv.r.^  to  know  that  this  huge  new  road  pro- 
gram, which  was  the  result  of  our  commit- 
tee deiioeratli-iii,  will  help  to  bring  farmers 
closer  Uj  their   trading  centers,  give  new  op- 


portunities to  small  business,  and  enable 
vacationing  families  to  see  the  sights  of  the 
Nation  with  fewer  traffic  Jams  and  fewer  ac- 
cidents. 

Results  of  studies  now  under  way  will  fxir- 
nlsh  a  basis  for  futxire  Pederal-ald  highway 
programs,  and  I  look  forward  to  having  your 
assistance  in  these  matters  in  the  next  Con- 
gress 

Just  as  important  to  your  section  of  the 
country  Is  the  work  of  our  Subconunlttee  on 
F^ood  Control,  on  which  you  hold  member- 
ship, also.  You  made  the  fight  for  water- 
hyaclntli  control  In  Louisiana  and  were  able 
to  get  the  necessary  appropriations  to  get 
the  work  started.  Due  to  your  good  efforts, 
there  are  half  a  dozen  projects  In  Louisiana 
Included  In  the  pending  River  and  Harbor 
and  Flood  Control  Omnibus  Bill. 

It  was  through  your  persistent  efforts  that 
a  new  poet  office  and  courthouse  was  au- 
thorized for  Lake  Charles.  La. 

Other  Items  which  you  have  secured  for 
your  district  are  a  survey  Investigation  of 
Lake  Charles  deep  water  channel  and  a 
watershed  development  project  at  Upper 
Bayou  Nezplque. 

You  are  a  real  credit  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  district  you  represent  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  good  people  of  Louisiana  wUl 
see  that  you  are  reelected  In  November. 
Sincerely, 

ChaBLKS    a.    BuCKiET. 

Member  of  Congress,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


VS.  House  op  Rwresentativks. 

June  21.  1960. 
Dear  Colleagite.  As  this  session  of  the 
86th  Congress  draws  to  a  close.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  your  cooperation 
in  the  activities  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

You  have  given  generously  of  your  time 
and  actively  participated  In  all  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  and  Its  subcommit- 
tees. Your  services  are  needed  now  as  never 
before.  Your  leadership  both  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  In  behalf  of 
the  Interests  of  Louisiana  has  been  com- 
mended by  all. 

Your  cooperation  on  all  public  worka 
projects  has  contributed  to  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  commendable  record  of  legislative 
achievement. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Oborge  H.  Fallon. 
Member  of  Congress. 


U.S.  House  or  Representattves. 

July  17.  1957. 
Dear   Ashton:    I   am   Indeed    grateful    for 
the  support  you  gave  me  In  the  committee 
today.      I    will    always    be   mindful    of    your 
assistance.    Command  me. 
Sincerely. 

Bob. 

Robert  E.  Jones. 
Eighth  District,  Alabama. 

U.S.  House  of  Rspresentatives, 

June  11.  1960. 

Mt  Dear  T.  A.:  We  certainly  missed  you 
in  committee  today,  though  I  full  realize 
that  you  must  take  care  of  your  campaign. 

As  I  have  told  you  on  many  occasions,  we 
have  no  more  valuable  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  in  the  House  than  you. 
We  have  had  some  very  trying  sessions  to- 
gether, maiiy  complicated  and  serious  prob- 
lems to  resolve,  but  through  It  all  you  have 
contributed  substantially  to  all  of  our  de- 
liberations. 

I  am  proud  to  count  you  as  one  of  my 
close  friends.  During  the  20  years  and  more 
I  have  been  able  to  serve  In  Congress.  I  have 
seen  many  men  come  and  go.  It  Is  my  gen- 
uine and  sincere  wish  that  you  will  be  re- 


turned to  your  duties  here  by  a  greater 
majority  than  you  have  ever  received  in  prior 
races. 

If  I  could  add  a  tingle  word  to  your  con- 
stituents, which  would  be  helpful  to  you, 
I  would  gladly  respond. 

With  warm  good  wishes.  I  am. 
Very  slncerelv  yours. 

cim. 

Ci-iiroRD  Davi», 
Member  of  Congress  {Tennessee) . 

U.S.  House  op  Rxprxsentativxs, 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 

AND  Fisheries. 

June  23.  1960. 

Dear  T.  a  •  As  this  session  draws  to  an 
end,  I  want  to  write  and  thank  you  for  the 
cooperation  and  sup]x>rt  you  have  given  me 
as  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  Your  attention  to 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  outstanding. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  efficient  man- 
ner In  which  you  presided  over  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee  during  my  absence  on 
several  occasions  when  it  was  lmp>o68lble  for 
me  to  be  present.  Those  of  us  who  have 
observed  your  activities  here  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  know  that  you  have  consci- 
entiously performed  your  duties  with  a  high 
degree  of  statesmanship  and  efficiency. 

There  will  be  many  problems  before  the 
House  In  the  87th  Congress  and  I  shall  look 
forward  to  your  wise  counsel  and  assistance 
In  the  legislation  that  will  come  up. 

With  assurance  of  my  high  esteem.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Herbert  C.  Bonner. 

Ch.airman. 

VS.  House  op  Rxpresentattvxs, 

June  21.  I960. 

Dear  Asiiton:  As  the  86th  Congress  has- 
tens to  a  close.  I  want  to  commend  you  for 
your  fine  service  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  both  the  House 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  you  are  In  a  position 
of  exceptional  Importance  to  the  people  of 
your  native  Louisiana.  In  your  8  years  of 
congressional  service,  you  have  advanced, 
not  only  in  terms  of  seniority,  but  In  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  your  colleagues. 
Your  active  Interest  and  your  ability,  cou- 
pled with  experience  and  the  status  born 
of  seniority,  have  made  you  a  particularly 
effective  member  of  these  conimlttees  and 
the  House  as  a  whole.  I  know  the  people 
of  Louisiana  s  Seventh  District  recognlie 
with  gratitude  the  outstanding  representa- 
tion you  have  given  them. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  the  future,  I 
am. 


Sincerely. 


CAaL  Amjert. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Democratic  Whxp. 


U.S.  Senate. 
February  19.  1960. 

Dear  T.  A.:    •    *    • 

While  It  was  not  possible  for  us  to  partici- 
pate In  the  dedication  ceremonies,  we  are 
pleased  that  you  were  able  to  be  present 
and  to  make  a  brief  address.  Certainly,  T  A., 
you  deserve  great  credit  for  your  constant 
and  vigorous  flght  to  obtain  construction  of 
this  major  Federal  facility.  No  one  knows 
better  than  you  the  many  obstacles  which 
were  sought  to  be  placed  in  our  way  and  to 
further  prolong  administrative  procedures 
and  the  decision  on  the  ultimate  building 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Federal  Building  It 
Is  fortunate  that  the  people  of  the  art-u 
have  an  aggressive  Congressman,  particular- 
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ly  one  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sincerely  yoxira, 

Allen    J     Ei. lender. 

V  S    Senator, 
Russell  B    Long, 

U.S.  Senator. 


American  Association  op 

State  Highwat  Ofticials. 
Washington.  D.C  .  June  26. 1956. 
Dear  Sir:   We  wish  to  express  our  sincere 
gratitude  to  you  for  the  work  that  you  did 
in  connection  with  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956.  which  we  know  Is  a  certainty. 

Your  hard  work  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  highway  problems  helf)ed  obtain 
a  bill  that  is  administratively  good  and  ade- 
quate to  start  closing  the  wide  gap  between 
available  facilities  and  ever-increasing  traffic 
demands. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Your  action  In  authorizing  an  enlarged 
program  Is  a  public  service  and  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  perform  a  needed  public 
service.  The  problems  at  the  local  level  in 
building  the  highways  will  be  many,  but  we 
welcome  the  opportunities  and  challenges 
that  your  actions  afford  us. 

Again  we  thank  you  for  the  confidence  you 
have  expressed  In  the  highway  departments 
and  for  the  hard  work  that  you  have  contrib- 
uted in  getting  a  good  road  bill. 
Yours  very  truly. 

A.  E    Johnson, 
Executive  Secretary. 


.\merican  Trucking 

Associations,  Inc  , 
Wn->-:-igton.  DC  .  March  11,  1958 
My   DF.^R    Mr    Thompson;    I   certainly  ap- 
preciate juur  letter  of  March  5  with  reference 
to  the  bill,  HR    11085. 

Thank    you    so    much    for    your    Interest 
which  In  large  measure  was  responsible  for 
protecting  the  highway  trust  fund  from  this 
$3''i  million  diversion. 
Sincerely 

John  V.  Lawre.nce, 

Managing  Director. 


ViLLE  Platte.  La.,  October  14,  1957. 
Dear    Sir;    My    slncerest    appreciation    for 
your  help  In  behalf  of  the  Bayou  Nezplque 
watershed   protection  project.     I  am  sure   It 
will  be  a  big  help  to  the  community. 

The  best  of  luck  and  success  always  When 
you  are  In  Vllle  Platte,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  come  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  with 
me. 

Sincerely, 

Doxestan  Fontenot. 

Mamou,  La..  August  22,  1957. 
The  Rotary  Club  of  Mamou  offers  Its  con- 
gratulations and  gratitude  for  your  valuable 
efforts  on  behalf  the  Bayou  Nezplque  water- 
shed project. 

Rotart  Club  op  Mamott, 
AG  LaHate, 
Community  Service  Chairman. 


Ville  Platte.  La.,  August  21,  1957. 
Deeply  appreciate  your  fine  cooperation 
and  hard  work  In  getting  Bayou  Nezplque 
watershed  plan  approved  by  Public  Works 
Committee  of  House  and  Senate.  Realize 
without  your  untiring  efforts  this  project 
would  not  have  been  approved  Again  we 
express  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  the  fine  cooperation  and  hard  work  put 
forth  to  see  this  project  approved  for  con- 
struction 

Oneal  L.  Fontenot 

U.  G.  LaHaye. 

Earl  Fontenot. 

Rat  P  Breaux. 

W   I,   B?;T-Nr-R. 


[From    the    Alexandria     Daily     Town     Talk, 
Apr.     22,     1959,     and     the     Lake     Charles 
American  Press.   Apr    22,    1969 1 
Representative  T.  A.  Thompso.n  called   to- 
day for  a  study  to  determine  i'  parts  y.  the 
propoeed  Bayou  Nezplque  watershed  project 
In    Allen   and  Evangeline   Parishes.    La.,   can 
be  built  and  put  Into  operation  separately. 
•    •    •   Thompson  discussed  the  project  with 
D.  A.  Williams,  soil  conservation  service  ad- 
ministrator, at  a  hearing  before  the   House 
Public  Works  Committee,  of  which  Congress- 
man Thompson  is  a  senior  member. 


Lake  Charles,  La.,  August  16,  1957. 
Dear  T.  A.:  Personally  and  as  consulting 
engineer  for  the  port,  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  help  In  getting  approval  for  appro- 
priations to  reduce  the  backlog  of  deferred 
maintenance  existing  on  the  Lake  Charles- 
Calcasieu  River  and  ship  pass  channel. 
Many  thanks  for  your  effort  In  our  behalf. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Elmer  E    Shutts. 


[Prom  the  Lake  Charles  American  Press, 
June   19.   19601 

The  public  works  omnibus  authorization 
bill — which  Includes  $17  million  for  deep- 
ening and  widening  the  Calcasieu  ship  chan- 
nel— was  passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Friday 
night. 

Congressman  T.  A.  Thompson  said  In  Ville 
Platte  last  night  that  bill  would  go  Into  a 
conference  between  the  Senate  and  House 
subcommittees. 

"I  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
subcommittee,"  Thompson  said,  "and  he  as- 
sured me  that  the  channel  authorization 
would  go  through."  The  "hardest  part,"  the 
Congressman  said,  was  approval  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  which  came  earlier  In 
the  week. 

He  said  all  that  remained  now  was  a  "mere 
formality"  of  getting  the  bill  signed  by 
President  Elsenhower. 


U.S.  House  or  Representatives, 

July   22,   1958 
Dear  T.  A.:  I  was  delighted  to  receive  the 
news  of   the   approval   by  the   House   Public 
Works   Committee  of   my   resolution   calling 
for    survey    for    Twelve-Mile    Bayou.      Your 
most   able   assistance   is   Indeed    appreciated 
and  I  thank   you  on   behalf   of   myself   and 
all  the  people  in  the  Caddo  area. 
With  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Overton  Brooks, 
Member  of  Congress. 

HotTSTON,  Tkx.,  September  8,  1959. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson;  TTiank  you 
for  your  good  work  and  assistance  to  the 
forwarding  Industry  that  resulted  In  both 
your  committee  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approval  of  H  R  8382  in  the  past 
session  of  Congress.  Please  be  assured  that 
your  work  and  support  Is  appreciated  by  all 
of  our  members  We  are  sorry  for  not  thank- 
ing you  again  following  final  passage  by  the 
House,  but  we  have  been  Involved  with  try- 
ing to  get  the  bill  through  the  Senate  and 
also  deluged  with  accumulated  work. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

J.  P.  Harle, 
President,    Texas   Ocean   Freight  For- 
warders Association. 


Baton  Rouge,  La.,  August  22,  1957. 

Due  to   Illness  I  am  unable  to  appear  in 

person  with  Mr    Dumas  but  I  would  like  to 

take   this  means   of  thanking   you  for   your 

effort  In  behalf  of  the  Devil  Swamp  project, 

J.  C.  Bueche, 
Member  of  the  Greater  Baton  Rouge 
Port  Commission. 


Dear  Tommy:  Now  that  I'm  checking  out 
of  Government,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
it's  been  fun  w<M-klng  with  you  When  I 
was  a  frequent  visitor  before  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  you  were 
always  one  to  test  my  mettle,  and  I  think 
you  probably  caused  me  to  be  a  better  wit- 
ness as  a  result  of  your  Incisive  questioning. 
Good  luck  to  you,  and  warm  regards. 
Cordially  yours, 

Louis  S.  Rothschild, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 

Transportation. 


Lake  Charles.  La.,  February  27,  1599. 
Dear  T.  A.:  I  would  like  for  you  to  know 
that  your  participation  in  the  cornerstone 
ceremony  of  the  new  U.S.  post  office  and 
courthouse  at  Lake  Charles  was  greatly  aj>- 
preclated. 

We  should  like  for  you  to  have  these 
photographs  that  were  taken  during  the 
event. 

We  understand  that  your  personal  efforts 
have   been  very   Important  In   securing  this 
new  facility  for  the  community. 
All  best  wishes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  F.  Garst, 
President,  Association  of  Commerce. 


I  From    the    Lake    Charles    American    Press, 

Feb.  20.   19591 

Building  Called  Monument  to  U.S.  Services 
The  rising  structure  of  the  new  Lake 
Charles  post  ofPce  and  Federal  court  build- 
ing today  was  described  as  a  standing  monu- 
ment to  the  services  that  the  Government 
owes  the  people.  Voicing  these  sentiments 
was  Seventh  District  Representative  T  A. 
Thompson,  of  Vllle  Platte,  who  formally  set 
the  new   building's   cornerstone  in   place   at 

II  ajn.  today.  Congressman  Thompson  was 
one  of  the  principals  instrumental  In  secur- 
ing the  new  local  building.  Thompson 
noted  that  the  new  post  office  construction 
is  the  first  such  building  to  be  approved  and 
built  since  World  War  II.  "The  Lake  Charles 
post  office  and  Federal  court  building  is  the 
thing  I'm  proudest  of  since  I've  been  In  of- 
fice," the  official  said. 


(From    the    Lake    Charles    American    Press, 
Feb   10.  1960) 

The  Lake  Charles  Federal  buildine  and 
pHDst  office  was  dedicated  today  as  a  symbol 
of  the  rapidly  expanding  Industrial  capacity 
of  Lake  Charles.  Representative  T  A. 
Thompson,  principal  speaker  among  the 
platform  of  city  and  Federal  officials,  dis- 
closed at  the  ceremonies  that  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  promised  deepening  and 
widening  of  the  Lake  Charles  ship  channel 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  •  •  •  Congressman 
Thompson  told  the  guests,  "It  has  t^ken  us 
50  years  to  get  this  new  post  office  We  have 
had  wonderful  service  here  from  the  post 
office,  but  they  did  so  under  the  worst  possi- 
ble conditions.  This  is  the  first  major  post 
office  building  approved  by  the  Government 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Lets  hope 
now  that  the  Post  Office  Department  does 
not  raise  postal  rates.  We  should  all  demand 
more  and  better  postal  service.  I  hope  they 
never  make  a  profit  from  postal  operations, 
but  it  I  the  Post  Office  Department]  should 
be  self-sustaining."  The  Congressman  took 
note  of  the  Air  Force  trailer  used  as  a  speak- 
er's platform.  "This  was  the  same  platform 
we  had  for  the  ground  breaking  and  corner- 
stone ceremonies,"  he  said,  "and  I  hope  we 
can  still  borrow  It  from  the  Air  Force  5  or 
10  years  from  now."  On  Tuesday.  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Dudley  C  Sharp  Instructed 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  to  send  a  geo- 
logical team  to  Lake  Charles  to  see  If  Chen- 
nault  could  be  used  as  a  missile  site  They 
win,  also,  check  the  area  north  of  here  fcM" 


If 
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underground  missile  sUo  locatlorio."  In 
cloeir.g.  Thompson  noted  that  the  Genera: 
Services  Administration  had  "found"  the 
cash  to  pay  for  the  new  building  saving 
about  $500,000  Interest  under  the  old  lease- 
purchase  plan. 

(Pr'im    the   Times   Plcajrune,   Feb     7     l.i53; 
RenresentAtive     T      A      Thompson     of     the 


Seven-.h  District 


:>:r.  oer 


:he  House  Pua- 


l!c  W  rjcs  Committee,  h.ia  sent  out  a  kind  of 
SOS  jn  the  Interst.ite  highway  program  say- 
ing that  building  will  be  sharply  slowed 
unless  Congress  appropriates  money  directly 
or  the  gasoline  tax  for  the  trust  fund  la 
raised.  He  doesn't  say  what  course  he  ad- 
vocates to  get  the  speed-up  money 


lPr'.>m    the    Times   Picayune,    May    31.    1959] 

Thompson  s  Answer 

I  assure  you  that  Immediate  Increased 
taxes  or  appropriations  from  the  Treasury  to 
accommodate  the  stated  need  Is  far  from  the 
attitude  I  have  always  displayed.  I  was  one 
of  those  who  led  the  flght  against  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  corporation  to  Implement 
the  needed  construction  at  a  cost  of  exces- 
sive Interest  rates  on  revenue  bonds.  Even 
at  that  time.  I  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
starting  the  program  with  positive  planning 
and  providing  money  as  It  was  needed  for 
actual  expenditures.  I  can  assure  you  It  1b 
my  purpose  to  see  the  Congress  look  into 
tills  program  with  the  view  In  mind  of  ac- 
complishing the  much  needed  highways 
without  further  bixrdenlng  the  taxpayers 
unnecessarily. 


(Prom  thj  Times  Picayune.  June  28,  1959] 
Veto  of  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  really  got  under  the  slsln  of  Representa- 
tive T  A  Tho.mpson  of  the  Seventh  Louisi- 
ana District.  It  Is  unthinkable,"  said 
Thompson,  "that  President  Eisenhower  again 
should  have  vetoed  the  public  works  bill. 
If  Congress  does  not  override  this  unreason- 
able veto,  the  public  should  be  aware  that 
In  the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  there 
aj-e  nearly  100  new  starts  authorized  in  for- 
eign countries  for  the  protection  of  their 
reso'orces.  I  will  continue  my  flght  to  see 
that  the  public  works  bill  is  passed.  I  feel 
assured  our  people  have  nothing  to  worry 
about  In  the  matter  of  flood  control  and 
navigation  projects.  I  believe  we  will  be 
successful  In  this  third -round  battle."  The 
chief  item  of  Thompson's  concern  is  the 
1500  million  carried  In  the  bill  for  the  con- 
trol ..f  the  water-hyacinth. 

[Prom  the  De  Quincy  News.  May  IS,  ['Jb'd.  and 
the  De  Ridder  Enterprise.  May  29.  1959) 
Congressman  T  .\  Tho.mpson  sta'ed  today 
that  after  several  years  of  legislative  battle 
for  authorization  and  money,  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  now  proceeding  with  its 
fight  against  water-hyacinths.  •  •  •  All 
necessary  contracts  have  been  filed  to  instire 
coordination  of  efforts  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  as  provided  by  the  iT.  A  i 
Thompson  bill.  Thompson  stated  that  dam- 
ages incurred  by  water-hyacinths  adong  our 
streams  and  navigable  channels  have  cost 
Loulalanians  $30  milli.in  each  year.  This  po- 
gram  will  require  sih*  ut  5  years  of  intensive 
work  at  a  cost  much  l^ss  than  total  savings 
to  our  people 

'  Lake  Ch.arles.  L.'  ,  March  28,  1960. 

De.\r  T  a  Th.inic  you  for  telling  me 
about  the  decisions  in  Washington  author- 
ising the  State  department  of  highways  to 
proceed  on  the  bypruss  bridge  at  L^ike 
Charles. 

Your  endeavors  on  this  project  have  been 
greatly  appreciated 

YjUt  sincerely, 

W     J     Bot7DRE.\U, 

President.  A't'^o^-vit-o-i  of  Commerce. 


LamCh^kiks  L\  M  :y  9.  1960. 
DE.'ia  T.  A.:  I  was  highly  p. eased  •  •  • 
with  the  Information  with  reference  to  the 
approval  of  the  40  by  400  channel  by  the 
Board  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army  Again  w© 
are  indebted  to  you. 

With  all  best  wishes.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  E  Shu  its. 


[Prom  Port  of  Lake  Charles  magazine.  May 
1960] 

Congressman  T.  A.  Thompson,  of  Louisiana, 
recently  announced  that  approval  has  been 
given  for  a  proposed  new  bridge,  crossing 
Calcasieu  River  at  Lake  Charles  The  bridge 
win  cross  the  Calcasieu  ship  channel  near 
the  north  end  of  Prien  Lake  across  Indian 
Bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  system. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Calcasieu  River  bridge  project  had 
previously  been  disapproved.  Thompson  said 
that  Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  Muel- 
ler is  convinced  this  project  had  a  higher 
priority  than  any  other  on  the  Louisiana 
interstate  system,  and  this  led  to  the  final 
approval   of   the   project    in   March. 


[Prom  the  Shreveport  Journal.  Mar.  17,  1959] 

Representattvi  Thompson  To  Be  Speakeh  at 

RRVA  Meet 

Representative  T.  Ashton  Thompson,  of 
the  Seventh  District  of  Louisiana  will  be 
among  prominent  speakers  at  opening  session 
of  the  34th  annual  Red  River  Valley  Asso- 
ciation convention.  •  •  •  Thompson  will  be 
part  of  the  outstanding  speaking  program 
that  will  include  other  Members  of  Congress, 
national  figures  in  fiood  control,  water  use. 
business  and  industry  and  representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  other 
Government  agencies. 

[Prom  the  Shreveport  Times.  Mar.  31,  1959] 
He  criticized  the  Federal  Budget  Bureau 
for  cutting  appropriations  for  public  works. 
Accused  Bureau  of  usurping  congressional 
power  •  •  •  Criticism  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
was  led  by  Representative  T.  A  Thompson, 
from  Louisiana's  Seventh  District,  who 
charged  that,  if  the  Bureau  continues  as  It 
has  "our  public  works  will  dry  up  on  the 
vine.** 


New  Orleans,  La  ,  \fay  27,  1957. 
Dear    Mr.    Thompson:    Thank    you    very 
much  for  your  letter  of  the  24th. 

Our  board  of  port  commissioners  certainly 
appreciate   the   cooperation    you    have    been 
giving    us    and    I    want   to   thank    you    very 
much  for  all  that  you  have  done. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnJ.IAM   D.   ROUSSEL. 


GtJETDAN,  La..  March  7,  1957. 

Honorable  Sib:  I  am  happy  to  Inform  you 
that  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Corps  Just 
completed  the  much  needed  and  recently  re- 
quested clean  up  operations  of  the  Klondike 
Drainage  Canal  in  the  Parish  of  Cameron. 
La  ,  and 

On  behalf  of  the  Klondike  community,  per- 
mit me  this  means  to  thank  you  for  the 
personal  interest  you  took  In  this  matter 
and  In  our  community  problem.  Rest  as- 
sured that  your  interest  therein  Is  appre- 
ciated by  the  entire  community,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  writer. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  there  Is  anything  that  our  community 
c<in  do  tj  help  you  In  any  manner,  you  have 
but  Vj  write. 

W;th  kindest  friendly  regards,  and  best 
Wishes,  I  remain, 

Pkect  Dave) 


WXBTLAKE,  LA„  JuUC  22,  1960. 

Dear  Representattvb  Thompson:  Yoxip 
efforts  In  behalf  of  the  widening  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  Caloasleu  River  channel  and  pass, 
and  your  work  which  has  culminated  in  the 
approval  of  that  project  are  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

The  people  of  this  area  should  feel  very 
grateful  for  the  removal  of  a  bottleneck 
which  threatened  the  economic  growth  of 
this  area. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J   M   Jones. 
Manager.      Refinery      No,      3.      Con- 
tinental Oil  Co. 


I  Prom    the    Beaumont    Enterprise.    Dec.    18, 
1958] 

Louisiana  Intracoastal  Seawat  As80ciA"noN 
Meeting 

Pour  members  of  the  Louisiana  congres- 
sional delegation  pledged  their  support  of 
a  proposed  ship  channel  following  the  Intra- 
coastal Canal  during  an  areawlde  meeting — 
Thompson,  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  In  the  Lower  Chamber  (of  the 
U.S  Congress)  thought  the  waterway  was 
Justified  from  both  economic  and  national 
defense  angles.  Its  value  In  providing  Jobs 
for  people  forced  to  leave  the  farm  was  cited 
by  the  Congressman.  He  suggested  the 
group  compile  the  economic  study  and  work 
with  the  delegation  from  Louisiana. 
Thompson  estimated  that  a  resolution  from 
Congress  directing  an  engineering  study 
would  be  made  not  later  than  the  second 
year  of   the  next  Congress. 


Opelodsas.  La..  June  21, 1956. 
Dear  Congressman:  Since  I  seldom  find 
time  enough  for  personal  correspondence 
but  still  wanted  to  write  to  you  before  elec- 
tion time.  I  am  taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  let  you  know  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate your  good  work  and  service  to  the 
people  of  this  district  In  the  private  as  well 
as  the  public  realm. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Secondly,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
many  things  which  you  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  for  the  good  of  St  Landry  Parish 
and  the  district  as  a  whole  As  parish  engi- 
neer, I  can  fully  appreciate  the  effort  re- 
quired and  the  results  accomplished  In  get- 
ting the  flood  control  gates  for  Bayou 
Courtableau  in  such  a  short  period  of  time, 
comparatively  speaking.  In  this  and  many 
other  things  I  think  you  have  proven  your- 
self to  be  the  type  of  man  I  like  to  have 
representing  us  In  Washington,  and  will  bo 
Interested  In  doing  all  that  I  can  to  help 
keep  you  there.  You  can  count  on  my  full 
support  In  the  coming  election. 

With  best  wishes  for  success  and  highest 
personal  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MOROAN  J.  GotTDEAU,  Jr  . 

Parish.  Engineer. 

I  think  it  is  generally  IcnowTi  that  I 
have  waged  a  continuous  battle  for  our 
c(^ton,  rice,  sweet  potato  and  truck  farm- 
em  and  for  the  great  cattle  industry 
which  is  developing  in  Louisiana.  I  led 
the  fight  in  the  House  in  1955  and  was 
successful  in  getting  an  additional  39.000 
acres  for  our  rice  farmers  and  9.300  ad- 
ditional acres  in  1956.  I  was  able  to  have 
legislation  passed  in  1956  guaranteeing 
475.094  acres  for  rice  plantings  in  1957 
and  1958.  I  assisted  in  getting  an  addi- 
tional 4,835  acres  for  our  cotton  farmers 
in  1956  and  in  having  the  cotton  acreage 
frozen  so  that  the  farmers  would  know 
their  acreage  would  not  be  further  cut. 

My  district  Is  one  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural areas  of  the  State,  yet  many  of  our 
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small  farmens  have  suffered  under  the 
tyy>e  of  farm  legi.slatian  devr-loped  by 
those  who  do  not  understind  the  plipht 
of  our  Louisiana  farmcr.s.  I  have  con- 
stantly engaged  in  efforts  to  help  our 
fai"mers.  I  have  maiiaKfd  t*)  alleviate 
some  of  their  hard.ship  by  liavrng  several 
of  the  pari.^hi'  in  my  district  declared 
"disaster  area.s  '  when  crops  failed  be- 
cause of  lack  of  rainfall  or  because  of 
flooding  from  too  much  rainfall 
Through  my  efforUi,  thcmiiands  of  needy 
families  in  my  district  have  received  and 
will  continue  to  receive  .surplus  com- 
modities. Almost  50.000  jh  r.=wns  in  my 
di.stnct  received  grocene.s  and  other 
commoditie.s  which  were  available  a^  sur- 
plus in  May  of  this  year,  the  la.st  month 
for  which  records  could  be  obtained  by 
me. 

I  believe  that  a  rigid  price  support  of 
90  percent  of  parity  on  basic  commodities 
is  the  best  approach  that  has  been  sug- 
gested yet  t«  the  farm  problem.  Parity 
is  defined  as  meaning  what  a  farmer 
should  receive  as  compared  to  what  he 
must  pay  out.  and  90  percent  means  even 
le.ss  than  everyone  a^zrecs  ho  should  get. 
I  have  interested  myself  in  matters  of 
agriculture  because  I  feel  that  the  farm- 
ers are  the  real  backbone  of  our  Nation. 
If  the  farm  economy  fails,  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  will  surely  follow. 
The  result  of  this  is  unemployment  of 
not  only  lndu.«trial  workers  but  of  tha"^. 
alsi.  wh*^  cr>  from  t.'u  ftirms  t«  our  citie.s 
to  seek  a  means  of  livelihood  Rather 
than  cujlail  our  farm  production.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  .slrf  1,  faim  research  and  training 
In  order  that  the  ability  to  proc.ce  In 
sufR'^ient  quaniit!e:>  fr  r  the  fiiturf  is  pre- 
served 

I  think  we  .should.  r'..so,  .str.ve  to  de- 
velop more  and  ortt'  r  markets  for  our 
products  Too  mar.y  Lune.s  in  the  past 
our  own  markets  have  been  overlooked 
and  our  governmental  departments  have 
actually  paitinpated  ;n  arranging  sales 
and  deliveries  to  other  governments  from 
foreign  comp^'titors  in  the  face  of  a 
stated  desire  for  our  products.  I  have 
worked  with  others  to  obtain  more  funds 
for  the  various  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  as- 
sist our  farmers  and  I  i-YiaU  continue  my 
efforts. 

I  refer  you  to  the  f  )iiowmi?  with  refer- 
ence to  my  efforts  and  accomplishments 
for  our  farminsj   industry 
[Prom  the  Church  Point  News.  M.trch  1959] 

Congressman  T.  A.  Thompson  stated  to- 
day that  he  has  been  advised  that  the  rice 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
c\iltvire  will  hold  hearings  in  Washington  on 
March  11  12  to  determine  why  rice  move- 
ments under  Public  Law  480  have  been  slow 


I  Prom  the  Daily  World,  Opelousas,  La  ,  May 
8.19601 
Congressman  T.  A  Thompson  said  he  was 
very  glad  to  learn  today  that  the  Public 
Law  480  agreement  with  India  had  been 
signed  He  feels  tills  exchange  of  17  million 
tons  of  surplus  U.S  wheat  and  rice  for  $1.3 
billion  worth  of  Indian  rupees  over  the  next 
4  years  will  benefit  both  India  and  the 
United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Even  though  nea.'ly  luO  peri  ti.t  of  the 
rice  raised  in  LoiiLsiana  Is  stild  <.:.  '.he  niar- 
ket    and     is    not    phu'<>d    uisder    Guvernn'ient 


loan  I  knfiw  the  l>  ul.slsna  rloe  indus'ry  is 
happy  that  tni»  4-year  rice  purrha.se  agree - 
nier.-    with    India    ha«   been    fiuaJlsed. 


[Prom  the  T-.me.^  Picayune  Oct  19  '' 
Agriculture  Comn.iiifcloner  Sidi.ey  McCrary 
said  Saturday  hi*  uftice  is  taking  stepe  ic  ob- 
tain aid  for  V.iC  states  aiimg  6weti;^utato 
Industry.  •  •  •  McCrory  s;iid  1  have  also. 
been  advised  U.a;  tnru>igli  ul-.e  eCoru  -'  FU-p- 
resentatlve  T.  A  Thump.'>o.n  h  Fecp.'ii.  vffluia; 
from  Washington  wlU  makr  a  ju.'vty  of  the 
appropriate  areas  within  the  Immediate 
future."  The  district  Thompson  represents 
embraces  much  of  the  sweetpotato  produc- 
ing area 


I  Prom     Port     of     Lake     Charles     magazine, 
March- April  1955  1 

The  program  to  advertise  and  publicize 
rice  to  the  United  States  In  an  effort  to  raise 
the  national  consumption,  thereby  lowering 
the  huge  surplus  of  this  commodity,  received 
an  Important  assist  from  Louisiana  Con- 
gressman T.   A.  Thompson 

The  energetic  Representative  initiated  a 
one-man  public  relations  Job.  recently  In 
Washington,  to  educate  consumers  In  the 
Nation's  Capitol  In  the   UbC  of   nee. 


[Prom  the  Church  Point  New^:  Feb.  27  1959] 
Congressman  T.  A.  Thomi'S.  n  stated  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  killed  the  acre- 
age trading  plan  for  rice  and  cotton  by  a 
vote  of  15  to  14.  He  said  he  was  extremely 
sorry  that  more  consideration  was  not  given 
to  this  plan,  as  It  held  great  {xisslbllltles  for 
rendering  assistance,  especially  to  the  small 
cotton  farmers  who  have  suffered  from  2 
disastrous  crop  years.  "I  had  hoped  that  the 
committee  would  allow  us  to  work  out  a  plan 
whereby  the  small  cotton  farmer  who  was 
not  equipped  to  grow  rice  economically  could 
have  received  several  more  acres  of  cotton  by 
trading  the  rice  acreage  to  a  rice  fanner  who 
needed  more  rice  acreage  to  help  make  his 
operation  a  more  economical  one.  •  •  •  It 
Is  my  hope  that  one  day  we  will  be  able  to 
convince  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
the  problems  of  our  small  farmers  are  not 
the  same  as  those  of  the  large  Midwestern 
farmers  and  that  It  Is  Imperative  that  some- 
thing be  done  soon  to  help  them. 


[Prom  the  Crowley  Daily  Signal,  Mar.  4,  1955] 
Telegrams  have  been  dlFpatched  to  Senator 
Allem  J  ELLEKDni  and  Representative  T.  A. 
Thompson  by  the  Acadia  Farm  Bureau  In 
which  the  efforts  of  the  Louisiana  scions  to 
secure  added  rice  and  cotton  acreage  have 
been  applauded. 


[Prom    the    Crowlev    Dally    Signal,    May    7, 
i955] 

Sidewalk  Talk 
An  Increase  In  rice  acreage  allotments- 
no  matter  how  minute — will  be  a  big  help 
to  our  farmers.  We  take  off  our  hat  to  Rep- 
resentative T.  .*i  Thompson.  Senators 
BujEKDBS  and  Long,  as  well  as  other  Con- 
gressmen fur  their  work  on  this  worthwhile 
blU. 


[Prom  the  Crowley  Daily  Signal.  May  7. 
1955] 
An  outstanding  program  has  been  de^-el- 
oped  for  the  Rice  Millers*  Association's  3-day 
convention  in  the  National  Capital.  Pea- 
tured  on  the  p-  >fn-:iin  lire  S^'tiat.ors  Russilx 
B.  Long  of  Louisiana  and  J  W  Filbright 
of  Arkansas  two  of  this  country's  mo5t 
dynamic  yciung  Senators,  and  Congre.'^men 
Cl.\rk  W  rHoMP>.oK  of  the  Texas  Ninth 
District  and  T  .^shton  Tttompson  of  the 
Loui-siana  Seventh  District,  two  very  aggres- 
sive Cougresslunu'.  supporters  of  the  rice 
Industry 


[Prom    the    Crrwiey    Dally    Signal     May    10. 

(■  'i.prr-ssma::  T  A  Ti;i  mpson  trtdHv  ad- 
vised the  Crowley  Dr.Dy  Signal  thht  he  h.-.s 
been  ab;e  V'  secure  appro\'al  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Comnilttet  for 
an  Increase  In  funds  for  the  Rice  and  Grain 
Market  News  Ser\  ice  in  Louisiana 

The  total  amoiint  of  the  appropriation 
has  bp-n  rnisert  bv  $15. 500  to  fl9.5O0.  This 
figure  wi:i  be  n.atched  by  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment '>f  Aerieulture  for  the  op>eratlon 
of  the  market  news  service 

Representative  Thompson  r:%'.6  ).p  was 
continuing  his  efforts  In  this  matter  when 
the  bill  Is  considered  on  the  floor  and  later 
goes  to  the  Senate. 


[From  the  Time*  Picayune.  Apr.  IS,  1960] 
Parmers  In  St.  Landry  parish  are  eligible 
for  emergency  loans,  the  farmern  home  ad- 
ministration ruled  Monday  Heavy  .  >sses 
last  year  due  to  excessu  i-  ramfai;  .ind  insect 
Infestations  make  necessary  m  )re  r.nanclng 
than  the  local  banks  can  liand.e 

Bankers  In  St  Landry  parl.«.'.  ;  i.'*  ¥•  h-^ary 
felt  that  they  could  finance  tie  pla-^tir.g  of 
this  year's  crop.  Rpqnlrernents  proved  to  be 
greater  than  could  be  financed,  however. 
Representative  T  A.  Thompson  filed  a  re- 
quest for  emergency  loans  for  St.  Landry, 
which  request  was  approved  Monday 


[Prom    the    Times    Picayune,    May    7      ; 9561 
Iks    Signs    Bill    on     Rice    AratAcr 

It  Is  the  opinion  o:  Represent^tue  T  A 
Thompsow  who  lad  the  fight  f  r  this  ierls- 
lation.  that  this  will  correct  the  inequality 
resulting  from  the  original  allocation  fr. - 
der  this  act.  Louisiana  recelv<»f  ,s7  parent 
of    the    additional    acreage    siUowed  This 

aroused  opposition  In  other  rlce-growlng 
areas,  but  Thompson  was  able  to  satisfy  the 
other  Representatives  that  the  legislation 
was  necessary  to  cure  an  unintentional  in- 
justice. 

Speaker  }'..a^-blrw  gave  Thompson  the 
gavel  he  um-g  v.  hen  the  bill  passed  the 
House. 

It  Is  now  ki.i  wn  that  had  peanuts  been 
eliminated  from  tl\e  price-support  bill.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  strategy  of  the  opposition 
to  try  next  to  eliminate  rlre  fr<im  the  list 
of  basic  commodities 


LOtnSIAJfS  F*E.M     BVRtAU 
PEDEB.AT1U.N       I.Ni. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  t/ovembcr  :6  ;d64 
Dkas  Rcprxsemtativc  Thompson  On  be- 
half of  the  LiHii&lana  Farm  Bureai;  Federa- 
tion. I  want  to  express  our  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  your  cooperation  in  adjusting  >our 
busy  schedule  to  permit  tune  to  meet  w-.a. 
the  "engineers"  of  the  parish  farm  bureaus 
In  the  Seventh  District.  We  are  particularly 
grateful  that  you  were  able  to  reschedule 
your  se8,«;:-ir,  v.'h  us  from  Sattirday  to 
Wednesdfiy 

Again,  pie.^.se   rircept   our  thanks  for  your 
Interest   In    aiid    cooperation   with    our   farm 
bureau    members.      President    Lovell    and    I 
are  looking  forward  v    setting  you. 
Sincerely, 

R     J     BA.3SACX. 

Esc^uiiit  SecretATg. 


Caowunr.ljs  .  Srptrmhe-  ?    1959. 
DsAB     .\^ktoh:    1>Dda\     we    received 

telegram  advising  us  that  the  USDA 
kni>:ked  out  the  5  percent  re'-juu-ement  oo 
the  PIK  program  This  certainly  Is  vm^  good 
news  and  thank  you  f  >r  send.iig  us  :he  eti.-'y 
ad  \ ice . 

I  certainly  appreciate  e\  eryiJ-..nj;  il^:  j  •- 
did  to  help  our  industry  m  this  t^^tt.*  w.tJ» 


i 
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the  dry  corn  millers.     You  may  'eel  certain 
that  I  will  let  everyone  know  that  you  helped 
us  In  every  way. 
Once    again,   many,    many    thaiik.s 
Yours  very  truly 

The    riL'PREME:    Ri    e    Mjll, 
Gordon   E    Dori: 

The  City  of  Baton  Rougk 
AND  Parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge, 

May  27.  1957. 

Dkar  Co.n;(,ress.ma.n  Thompson:  Thank  you 
•  er .  :nirh  f  c  the  telegram  advising  me  that 
Pre.siclent  Eisenhower  signed  the  Are  ant 
bil.  I:  had  been  very  kind  of  you  to  keep 
rue  prf'rs^)nally  Informed  from  time  to  time 
t..'^  •  '  :he  progress  of  the  bill. 

On  bph.i;f  r  'he  people  of  this  parish.  I 
want  t  .  expf'ss  -.J  you  sincere  appreciation 
for  -r.f»  -pierid.ci  service  you  have  rendered 
the  6:.t->^  :  .V  I.' i  :he  successful  passage  of 
leg;-,..i-;  :.  o,  <  r.^r-ss  to  undertake  the 
nre  ,^.;.;  er^ci;  vt:.  i.  program  You  can  be 
assured  '.p.a:  •;:»  governing  body  of  this 
p.vTLsh  wii;  c<.<iperate  In  every  way  with 
agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  a  program  to  do  an  effective  Job 
In  controlling  and  eliminating  this  menace. 

I        Sincerely  yours. 

John  Christian. 

Mayor-President. 


Cameron.   La..  April  2,  1958. 

D.'^R  Co.vgre-s.sman  Thompson:  This  Is  to 
expres.<5  ur  appreciation  for  your  coopera- 
tion m  malcmg  surplus  corn  available  to  the 
needy  cattlemen  f  this  parish.  Some  16.000 
heads  of  cattle  were  fed  for  about  1  month 
and  a  half,  consuming  a  little  over  3  million 
pounds   of   c''):Ti 

I'  is  esnmat^'d  that  close  to  20  percent 
(<r  ■•.(-  i  JO)  heads  of  the  cattle  fed  would 
have  c!;ecl  had  the  feed  not  been  made  avail- 
able. Theref  .re  you  may  well  realize  how 
grateful  wp  tre  for  having  received  the  sur- 
plus gram 

Thanks  again  for  your  interest  and  cooper- 
ation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

D.    Y     DOLAND. 

President,  Cameron  Parish. 
j  Farm  Bureau. 

(  —   - 

The  White  Housi. 
Wt  ■'  'Tc;'  !r,  ;;  c  January  31.  1958. 
Df  \R  Mh  Thompson  I7i an k  you  very  much 
:  r  =.<=:. filr.^  rr.f  ^  carton  of  Louisiana  yams. 
I  an;  glad  '.u  be  introduced  to  this  par- 
ticular, and  I  am  sure,  superior,  variety  of 
the  sweet  potato  family 

I  was  interested  in  the  program  of  research 
that  you  ou*:;:;p  as  being  responsible  for  the 
present    pr^Kls.--       Congratulations    on     the 
modern  methrds  employed  to  revitalize  the 
indtistry  upon  which  .so  much  of  the  econ- 
omy of  your  district  depends. 
With  best  wishes. 
I      Sincerely. 
I  DwiGHT  Eisenhower. 


L-AHYfrrE.  La.  March.  24.  1958. 
Mi  iJt  ^R  r  .NOREssMAN  Quoted  below  is 
a:,  ex-.-i.  •  :.-,,in  the  minutes  cf  the  21st  an- 
i  ;  I.  .':i«  •••:;. g  of  the  Louisiana  Sweet  Potato 
A.s,so<:auon  held  March  15.  at  St  Francls- 
\  ille.  La. 

-Be  It  resolved.  That  the  Louisiana  Sweet 
Potato  Association  convey  Its  appreciation 
and  thanks  to  Congressman  T.  A  Thompson 
for  his  attendance  and  participation  In  the 
convention  and  to  commend  him  for  his 
efforts  in  promoting  Louisiana  yams  in  our 
National  Capitol." 

Yours  very  truly. 

I  Claitde  Arceneaux. 

\Seeretary. Treasury.    Louisiana    Sweet 

j     rotato  Association. 

Lakk  Providenci    La     .^ay  24    1960 
De-ar  Congressman  Thompson:  Thank  you 

s..   much  for  y.,ur  letter  of  May  20  relative 


to  your  efforts  with  Assistant  Secretary 
McLaln  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  getting  the  Department  to  modify  their 
decision  on  NATO  rice. 

You  are  to  be  commended  most  highly  for 
your  conscientious  and  persistent  efforts  In 
helping  to  get  the  prop>er  consideration  In 
the  USDA  for  our  rice  producers.  You  may 
rest  assured  that  rice  producers  appreciate 
your  efforts  most  highly.  They  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  work  you  have  already  done 
and  your  continued  efforts  In  their  behalf. 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation.  I  am 
Cordially  and  sincerely. 

C.  A.  Rose, 
County  Agent. 


Alexandria.  La..  March  5,  1957. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  I  would 
like  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
Louisiana  ASC  State  committee  to  you. 
Congressman  Willis,  and  Senators  Long  and 
Ellender  for  your  continued  and  effective 
efforts  in  having  Toro  rice  reclassified  for 
price  support  purposes.  This  was  a  long 
and  tedious  task  and  we  are  convinced  that 
It  would  never  have  been  accomplished 
without  your  continued  and  effective  efforts 
Individually  and  collectively 

Mr.  Chalkley,  who  was  chairman  of  our 
committee  during  the  time  this  subject  was 
under  discussion,  has  often  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  your  efforts  in  this  matter. 
If  he  has  not  previously  made  his  senti- 
ments known  to  you,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  means  of  transmitting  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clitpord  G.  LeBlanc. 
Chairman.  Louisiana  ASC 

State  Committee. 


Crowley   Grain   Drier.   Inc  , 

Crowley.  La..  March  27.  1957. 
Dear  .Mr  Thompson:  It  was  Indeed  kind  of 
you  to  keep  me  posted  as  to  the  progress 
being  made  with  the  Commodity  Stabiliza- 
tion Service,  relative  to  the  establishment  of 
Toro  rice  in  its  proper  support  price  posi- 
tion. 

Now  that  it  has  been  officially  announced 
that  Toro  has  been  placed  In  group  III,  I 
want  to  personally  thank  you.  Representa- 
tive Willis,  and  Senator  Ellender  for  your 
generous  efforts  In  helping  to  obtain  Toro's 
correct  position  under  the  price  support  pro- 
gram. I  feel  sure  that,  without  all  of  your 
help,  this  would  not  have  been  accomplished. 
I  can  speak  for  our  farmer  customers  when 
I  add  that  they,  too,  are  most  appreciative 
of  your  efforts  In  their  behalf. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Claud  Brewer.  Jr 


celved  no  assistance  from  PCD  A.  Red  Cross, 
or  otherwise  came  In  for  this  corn  and  were 
exceedingly   well    pleased. 

Thanks  again  for  your  usual  fine  coopera- 
tion. I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Haoley    a    Fontenot. 

County  Agent. 


[Prom    the    Beaumont    Enterprise.    May    24, 
19601 

Crowley,  La.— The  US  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  agreed  to  reexamine  all  data 
concerning  the  price  support  classification 
of  NATO  rice  before  announcing  the  final 
value  factors  for  this  years  rice  crop  ac- 
cording to  Information  received  in  Crowley 
Monday  from  members  of  the  Louisiana  con- 
gressional delegation. 

Senators  Allen  Ellender  and  Russell 
Long,  and  Representatives  Edwin  Willis  and 
T.  A.  Thompson,  reported  a  conference  with 
Assistant  Secretary  Marvin  McLaln  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  In  which 
they  made  It  clear  they  considered  the  lower 
support  rate  on  NATO  neither  fair  nor  Justi- 
fied at  this  time. 


Parkview  Baptist  Chtt«ch. 

Sulphur.  La.,  July  23,  1957. 
Dear  Mr  Thompson  :  Greetings  from  lovely 
Louisiana,  the  land  you  love  and  serve.  I 
do  want  to  say  I  appreciate  the  fine  Job 
you  are  doing  In  representing  our  people  in 
Washington. 

Secondly.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  ap- 
preciate the  assistance  you  have  given  our 
neighbors  in  Cameron  ParUh.  I  know  that 
you  will  continue  to  give  assistance. 

Thank   you    so   kindly    for    your    untiring 
service  to  the  people  of  our  district. 
Respectfully  yours. 

B    D.  Powell, 

Pastor. 


Cameron,  La  .  April  17.  1958. 
Dear  T  A  This  is  to  say  in  behalf  of  my- 
seU,  the  Disaster  Peed  Committee  and  the 
catUemen  of  Cameron  ParUh,  thanks  for 
your  assistance  in  helping  us  get  the  surplus 
corn.  It  served  a  very  good  purpose  In  saving 
cattle  as  Indicated  by  enclosed  article  Inci- 
dentally It  served  also  as  a  wonderful  morale 
booster      Some  of  the  people  who   had   re- 


Laxe  Chakles.  La.. 

August  14.  1958. 
On  behalf  of  all  concerned  with  Cameron 
Parish  Disaster  Fund  I  want  to  express  our 
thanks  for  your  successful  efforts  in  expedit- 
ing a  favorable  and  retroactive  ruling  on 
Income    tax    deductibility    of    contributions. 

John  N.  Carter. 

Lake  Charles,  La.. 

October  22.  1957 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  to  you.  both  my 
personal  gratitude  and  appreciation  and 
that  of  the  Calcasieu  police  Jury,  for  your 
assistance  in  expediting  the  approval  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  pay  accounts  Incurred  during 
Hurricane    Audrey. 

Without  your  help  in  this  matter,  it  is 
very  doubtful  that  the  advancement  of 
funds,  which  are  now  being  processed,  would 
have  been  received. 

Thanking    you    again,    in    behalf    of    the 
Calcasieu    Parish    civil    defense.    I    remain. 
Yours   very  truly. 

Larry  W.  Stephenson, 
Director,    Calcasieu    Parish    Civil    De- 
fense, Coordinator.  Target  Area  lit. 

The  American  National 

Red  Cross. 

SOtn-HEASTEEN    AREA. 

Atlanta.  Oa  .  December  27.  1957. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  As  1957  is 
drawing  to  a  close  I  want  to  thank  you  offi- 
cially and  personally  for  your  many  evidences 
of  support  of  the  American  Red  Cross  during 
the  past  year  Your  people  were  severely 
struck  by  Hurricane  Audrey  and  you  proved 
many,  many  times  your  interest  and  concern 
to  do  everything  possible  in  assisting  them  to 
recover. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  W    Stout. 

Deputy  .Manager. 

Lake  Charles,  La  ,  July  23.  1957 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson  :  Please  ac- 
cept my  thanks  for  your  very  kind  letter  of 
July  19th  concerning  Hurricane  Audrey  I 
appreciate  very  much  having  this  expression 
from  you. 

Let  me  at  the  same  time  express  to  you  my 
personal  appreciation  for  the  great  Interest 
that  you  have  demonstrated  in  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  southwest  Louisiana. 
Sincerely, 

Adolph  S    Marx. 


St.  Landry  Parish  Farm  Bureau. 

Opelousas,  La.,  July  16.  1957. 
Dear  Mr   Thompson:    I  wish  to  express  the 
thanks    and    appreciation    of    the    950    farm 
bureau  families  of  St    Landry  ParUh  for  the 
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procnptnaM  In  vhlch    you    att^r^df^    to   i.-ur 
appeal  to  fou  for  htt\p  in  the  re<  em  au>(tsier 
as  a  result  o/  Hurricane    Aud.-ey. 
Youra  very  truiy. 

Francis  Le  Doox. 
Secretary. 

}iiT-T<  Rouge,  La.,  July  21,  1958. 
Dear  RtPRr.sENTATTVE  Thompson:  We  were 
delighted   U)  learn   that   funds   for  an   addl- 
t.onal    tree   nurse:.  :    ]>■,:.    provided    for 

LouislAua  throutfii  t;.e  &•  .a  bfiuk  program. 
You  can  rest  assured  that  thousands  of 
Louialaiia  landowrer';  highly  approve  this 
allocation  of  fbu,:.i.    :  undx. 

Please  accept  my  per!>oiial  thanks  f.>r  the 
real  and  genuine  help  you  gave  ua  on  this 
matter.  We  hope  that  if  you  get  back  to 
Louisiana  this  time  next  year  that  \ie  can 
take  you  over  to  this  new  nursery  and  let 
you  see  a  wonderful  crop  of  young  pine 
seedlings. 

Yours  very  truly, 

James  E  Mixon, 
State     Forester,     Louisiana     Forestry 
Commission. 


The  Sevfuih  Dustrici  of  I>)Kisiar.fi  ls 
fortunate  in  havrntr  un'.:n:''Hi  »■.>,.,  .-ros 
of  oil  and  natural  ;h>  l  h:^^  \i^v'_-*hi'r 
with  our  navigable  uitprways  and  vast 
numbers  of  enlightened  people  available 
for  work.,  is  drawing  more  and  more  In- 
dustrie's to  southwest  Louiftiana.  Our 
tidelands  oil  alone  has  meant  more  than 
$100  million  to  Louisiana  already.  I  par- 
ticiptated  m  the  battle  waged  in  regard 
to  tidelands  ownership  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  may  yet  be  successful  in  extend- 
ing ownership  of  tidelands  to  the  10 '2- 
mile  historic  boundary.  As  you  know, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  recently  ruled 
against  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bama, but  gave  Texas  and  Florida  pos- 
session to  the  10»'2*-mile  boundary.  It  is 
ridiculous  and  discriminatory  to  give 
some  States  three  tunes  the  seaward  ter- 
ritory of  others. 

Many  have  found  employment  with 
the  great  oil  companies  which  have  es- 
tablished themselves  in  our  areas  and 
have  developed  our  oil  and  gas  resources. 
More  and  more  we  are  to  see  new  indus- 
tries come  into  our  areas.  To  get  new 
Industries  for  our  areas  requires  team- 
work, and  I  have  taken  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  which  has  come  my 
way. 

I  have  assisted  in  the  development  of 
civilian  airports  throughout  my  district 
and  State  and  helped  to  sponsor  ever- 
improving  air  service  for  our  people. 
I  have  helped  communities  to  obtain 
low-rent  housing,  loans  under  the  com- 
munity facilities  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  .sewerage  and  water  and 
flre-prevention  systems,  grants  under 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  for  con- 
struction of  sewaKe-trt-atment  plants  to 
assiire  an  adequate  supply  of  clean,  fresh 
water  for  future  generations.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  assist  communities  in  their 
problems  in  every  possible  way 

It  is  gratifying  that  these  efTurts  have 
been  noteo  and  hs  hv.  indiCHUon  uj  this 
bodv  thr  t  o;i:  n.stiti.enrv  is  avra:-e  of 
w!'  it  i.-;  2(>;np  -.n  :i:  Wa.'^hir.^non  I  should 
like  to  read  to  you  a  ff'w  of  the  com- 
munications T  hnvn  rpri'ivcd: 

iFYom  the  L,akt-  cu^rtttt,  .AruerJoan  P*ress.  M^r 

19.   lu;>yi 

Kevfv    Hr-NPoFn    ANn    Sixn-Toix    Thot's.and 

I>'i-UH  L«>AN  MAEt  r<  R  Cameron  UrrLmEs 

iiurncaue-damaged  public  facilities  li. 
Cameron  will  be  replaced  through  a  $764,000 


i')«r.  U>  t.'.r  pari.sh  by  the  Federal  O  mt;.  ■ 
ment  .-  L'  jmmniiiiy  Pa<  iliiip*  AumU.i.'-t ,'■;-.•  m!i 
Tne  ..«in  wus  »»■' ured  th.'-oiigh  t>enators  .^.llen 
J  KiJ.ENDEK  a:.d  Kl-s.-^eli.  B  Ljong  arid  Heprt-- 
.smative  T.  A  Th'.impson  Tiu  niaiie>  wi", :  gn 
toward  (onstrucuon  u'  a  wutfrw.'Ks  fl:i- 
prevention  JacUities.  ai:d  a  jewerau'e  sytLein. 
:  ..  h' h\  A\  d.,;i.;it,'('d  by  H  arncane  Audrey. 
J^:;'  .~  \i<:'  ;■;:(■  U'l.a  ;-jst  oi  the  p.'  ,jpct 
la  estimated  at  »841.000  and  n  JVT.OOo  (rr  tr.t 
has  been  made  by  the  PuS  .k  Heaiih  Service 
under  the  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act. 


Lake  Charles  Association 

of  Commerce. 
December  23,  1957. 
Dear  T.  A.:  On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Lake  Charles  Association  of 
Commerce,  it  Is  a  privilege  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  your  personal  efforts  and 
assistance  to  us  in  securing  the  new  Lake 
Charles  Municipal  Airport  which  soon  will 
become  a  reality. 

We  feel  that  without  your  personal  sup- 
port, this  development  could  not  have  been 
accomplished. 

Yours  sincerely, 

L  Lee  Welch, 

President. 


Alexandria.  La  .  Jul]/  18,  1958. 
Okas  Conckkssman  Thompson  :  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  telegram  of  July  17. 
letting  us  know  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  approved  additional  air  service  for 
Alexandria  and  other  points  on  July  17 

We  are  grateful  for  the  support  you  have 
glvrn    In    helping   secure   this    much-needed 
service  for  Louisiana. 
Sincerely. 

L  L  Walters. 
General  Manager.   Chamber   of   Com- 
merce   Alexandria-Pineville    Area. 


I  From  the  Derldder  Enterprise.  Mar.  4.  1960] 
Senators  Elxjendeb  and  Long  of  Louisiana 
and  Congressman  Thompson  advised  the 
Enterprise  Thursday  by  telegram.  "Federal 
Aviation  Agency  advises  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  fiscal  1961  program  of  that 
Agency  in  amount  of  MO.OOO  for  Beauregard 
Parish  Airport  to  acquire  aviation  easements 
for  N/S  runway." 


[From  the  Morning  Advocate,  Apr.  16,  1959] 
Representative  T  A.  Thompson  said 
Wednesday  liis  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  approved  an  expanded  water  pol- 
lution bill  while  beating  down  an  attempt 
to  add  bureaucrats  to  the  program,  a  pro- 
posal to  create  a  new  Office  of  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control.  He  noted.  "As  long  as  this 
program  is  successfully  doing  the  things  that 
need  to  be  done.  I  see  no  reason  for  creating 
another  costly  Federal  bureau  in  an  already 
much  too  large  system  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

Thompson  said  tiiat  in  future  years,  the 
saving  In  hospitalization  of  the  American 
people  would  more  than  pay  the  cost  of 
poUution  in  oontroiiing  our  fresh  witer 
supply. 


ABBK\nijc.  Lji..  September  29.  J9rs 
Dear  Representative  Thompson  :  I  wish 
to  take  Uiis  opportunity  to  thank  you  on 
my  behalf  as  well  as  oa  behalf  of  all  of  the 
other  parties  In  VermlUon  Parish  Interested 
In  the  above  matter  for  your  cooperation  and 
attendance  at  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Hoffman 
of  the  Btireau  of  Land  Management  of 
Thur!»day  of  last  week.  It  Is  Indeed  gratify- 
ing to  see  so  many  members  of  our  Loulsl- 
ar.a  delegation  coming  to  our  aid  In  con- 
nection with  this  problero  which  I  feel  is 
certainly  a  serious  pro]:>os:'ion  which  threat- 
en? ;!ie  welfare  f,;  so  n..iny  pe-  p'e  in  !»'->\i»h- 
wesi   I./TTil.';l:inn 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Rogke  C.  Eowakos. 


Ki  ;)F-  :.A  .V(  rmber  21.  1958. 
Dear  Sir:  "  w;h  •,.;>  tafce  thlF  opporttin'ty 
to  thank  ycu  :,<r  \  >ijr  part  it.  >;i!r)i:iE  ;he 
town  of  Kinder  to  secure  the  K»aK  !rom  tlie 
Housing  and  Home  Fins-nce  Agenry  tx)  be 
used  to  prepare  pia:.i  !o.'  .'-■.-.-pit  p:ivlng. 
Thank  you  again. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Lee  St.  Romain, 

Mayor. 

Lake  Charles,  La..  Jufy  13.  1JS9. 
DzKK  T.  A  :  I  appreciate  very  much  your 
wire  advising  that  the  urban  renewal  com- 
mission had  approved  a  •16  000  grant  for 
the  Oreater  Lake  Charles-Sulphur-Westlake 
Metropolitan  Planning  Commission. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  many  won- 
derful things  that  you  hare  done  to  assist 
In  the  growth  of  this  area.  We  are  all  deep- 
ly appreciative  of  the  fine  work  that  you 
are  doing  as  our  Representative 

With   kindest   personal   regards.   I   am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oliveh  P.  St  "-Kvr:.L, 

Attorney  at  Law. 


[Prom  the  Times-Picayune.  May  28.  1955) 
Representative  T  A.  Thompson  wants  his 
coni^eFsional  dLstrlct  to  be  prepared  if  It  is 
ever  hit  by  an  H-bc»nb  or  a  fallout  area 
from  one.  Accordingly,  he  said  Friday,  he  is 
mailing  10,000  copies  of  two  civil  defense 
administration  publications  to  constituents. 


Jeknings.  La.,  September  17.  1958. 

Deas  Congressman  Thompson:  Words 
cannot  express  the  appreciation  which  our 
community,  and  especially  the  Jennlnga 
American  Legion  Hospital  Board,  has  for  the 
fine  work  which  you  have  done  to  assist  us 
in    getting    the    HIU -Burton    funds. 

Martin  Arceneaux.  president,  and  the  en- 
tire hospital  board  has  requested  that  I  send 
these  personal  thanks. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  t>e  pj4*ible 
for  you  to  visit  with  us  during  Ode  construc- 
tion of  the  ho-^pltal.  If  not  before,  then  we 
certainly  hope  that  you  will  be  with  us  at 
the  dedication. 

With  sincercst  best  wishes. 
Cordially  yours, 

Minos  D  Milxer,  Jr. 


Takt  Charles.  La  <uc:.st  6.  1958 
Dear  I^^ept-ssewtattve  TH'  mpson:  Thank 
you  and  concra.,:  :.  n-  '  \  .ir  successful 
efforts  at  renan.;:..:  ;.,-.Kt  CJ.arles  Air  Force 
Base  for  the  late  Gi  i,  Claire  Lee  CheaaMtft. 
You  were  indeed  reprefentu.c  the  fecttas* 
and  wishes  of  the  people  locally  and  nation- 
ally by  that  action.  I  speak  as  cocmnaiMtar 
of  Louisiana  District  D,  Air  Ptorce  Aaaoda- 
tlon:  president  of  Lake  Charles  Clvttan  club 
and  as  a  private  citizen. 
Sincerely. 

Dr.  L.  R.  Savors.  OX). 

I  have  been  alert  to  the  problems  of 
our  veterans  and  boys  in  the  military 
service  and  their  families.  My  ofl&ce  is 
always  open  to  anyone  seekme  »ha;  is 
due  him  from  his  Government  AH  such 
requests  for  assistance  receive  prompt 
attention  by  my  office  and  I  have  been 
successful  in  seeing  these  requests  re- 
ceive careful  consideration  by  the  ap- 
propriate agency  ^r  department  of  the 
Government  Tiie  '0.. owing  give  an  in- 
dication of  the  response  to  my  eSoris  in 
these  cases: 

(  -R    w-  ET   La..  Map  2t    ltS9. 

Dear   Sir:    I    am   not   g<.  ::  i:    •       :  .  .ke   this 
long.  I'll  come  to  the  point     I    »^^^.   tc   tAke 
t>- If  -^pT^Tt'.in'.ty  to  ^h;»nk  v\>ii    ?■-»  :.'*  ■:-  ? 
and  eff'.rt  yi.  a  hav^  shown  !n  mv  twftjiJ 
Sincerely  yours. 


^' 
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S-N-^FT?   U\    May  24,  19ti7. 
Dear  Mr    Thomps'-  n     I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  thanfcs  t')r  vTiir  most  sincere  effort 
In   the  rase  or    •    •    •.     Your  prompt  atten- 
tion  M  this  ma-ter  was  greatly  appreciated. 
Thctr.km^  you  again,  I  remain, 
V-  ry  truly  yours, 

John  L.  Olivteb. 

Starks,  La  .  June  29,  1959. 
Dr_\?.   CoJiCEBSSMAN  THOMPSON:    I  received 
y  ;ur   wire  June  26,   •    •    •.     I   want   to  take 
this   opportunity  to  thank  you  for  everything 
you  have  done  for  me. 
Very  truly  yoxirs. 

Paxtl   J.    EXNICIOUS. 

VuLE  P:\TTF  T  "1  September  10.  1959. 
Dt.\r  T  a  ?.I.i.:  •.  •:.  :nks  for  your  excellent 
help  y-  the  ve'-rt;..-  ;  -*s  of  VUle  Platte 
with  regard  •^.  set  ur;:.^  i.Lank  ammunition 
t  r  ri'.;;itary  fur.eri.s  I  vm  sure  your  help 
will  be  called  i:.,  the  a*:e:.tlon  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  posts 

It  l3  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you, 
and  we  certainly  appreciate  your  wonderful 
cooperation  as  always. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Albert  Tate,  Jr.. 
First  Circuit  dywrt  of  Appeals. 

De  Ridder.  La  .  .Ma'ch  6.  1958. 

M"-;  Df.\r  Congressman  Thob«pson  :  Thank 
you.  so  much,  for  your  kind  letter  dated 
February  10,  1958.  I  am  enclosing  a  picture 
of  myself  In  the  motorized  wheelchair  which 
you  so  generously  helped  me  to  get  from  the 
VA.  Without  your  help,  I  would  not  have 
had  the  chair,  which  helps  me  so  much  to 
get  around  my  home  and  to  go  over  my 
property  It  Is.  Indeed,  a  privilege  to  have 
a  Congressman  like  you,  who  will  take  time 
to  help  each  of  us  who  has  a  worthy  cause; 
as  well  as  helping  all  of  us  collectively.  We 
can  always  depend  on  you  to  defend  the 
rights  and  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
a.l 

With   all  good   wishes  for  yotir  victory  In 
the  forthcoming  elections,  I  remain, 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

JOH>.    H    !^\SH. 


I  kkt.  Rice  Mill,  Inc., 
Lo!/c ■■  .4':-.  ur  La  February  3,  1960. 
De.^r  Congressman  Mr  John  P  Abshlre 
Joins  me  m  thanking  you  for  having  his 
National  Guard  situation  adjusted  to  con- 
form with  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case,  and 
therefore,  to   our  complete  satisfaction. 

Once  again  I  am  thankful  we  have  you  on 
the  Job  In  Washington.     If  we  ever  turn  the 
Xlsual   around,   and   we    be   helpful    to   you — 
please    let   us   know    because   we   would   ap- 
preciate the  opportunity. 
With  best  regards. 
Yours  very  truly, 
I  Jack  R.  Smith.  President. 


Sttlphur.  La.,  November  14.  1959. 
Df  .\a  Mr  Tho.vpson;  I  have  received  your 
letter  dated  November  10,  1959,  stating  that 
I  have  been  transferred  from  the  Active  Re- 
.serve  -o  the  4342  USAR  Control  Group  I  also 
received  verification  from  the  US.  Army  Mili- 
tary  District   of   Louisiana   to  this  fact. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  Interest  and 
cooperation  In  my  case. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Erne.tT  Bxrkate. 

'  l^^K■■  Ck.\rle.s,  La  .  May  29,  1959. 

Dear  Mr  Th  mpson:  You've  been  so  kind, 
so  thoughtful,  to'j.  Manv.  many  thanks  to 
you. 

Mrs   Earnest  Brown 

Lake  ^  hari  t.s,  L_^     y  .•  ^^ary  28.  1959. 
Dear    Congre.ssma.m    Ih  -mpson      I   want   to 
express    my    s.n  ere    thd.-.ic.s    to    you    for    the 


prompt  and  efBclent  manner  In  which  you 
handled  the  request  of  Sgt.  Cecil  O.  Hayes 
for  a  transfer  to  Chennault  Air  Force  Base. 
He  and  his  family  are  aware  of  your  efforts 
in  his  behalf  and  are  deeply  appreciative. 

When  you  are  in  Louisiana,  our  doors  are 
always  open  to  you.  It  Is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  people  of  Louisiana  have  In  you  a 
true  Representative  who  never  gets  too  busy 
to  lend  assistance  of  general  benefit  to  your 
constituents. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am  sin- 
cerely. 

Your  friend 

Harlet  McCai.l. 

Mamou,  La..  May  15.  1959. 

Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  We  have 
this  day  received  your  telegram  advising 
that  Mr.  Elvln  GuUlory's  application  for  dis- 
charge has  been  approved  and  that  he  will 
be  notified  to  report  to  New  Orleans  for 
discharge. 

We  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  great 
assistance  In  this  matter  and  we  are  sure 
that  Mr.  Gulllory  and  his  son  will  never 
forget  the  assistance  you  have  rendered 
them  In  this  matter. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pact.  C.  Tat«. 


Oberlin,  La..  June  5,1959. 

DzAB  Mr.  Thompson:  This  is  to  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me  In  re- 
gard of  getting  my  son,  Fred  N.  Gulllory, 
back  to  the  States  for  hospitalization  and 
examination.  He  la  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
now. 

If  ever  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you,  let 
me  know. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Ouuxort. 


VrLLE  Platte,  La.,  June  18,  1959. 
Dl.^r  Si?.  Thompson:  I  received  your  tele- 
gram advising  me  that  my  husband  would 
be  transferred  to  a  base  near  home.  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  all  the  trouble  you 
have  gone  through  for  \is  and  let  you  know 
that  we  never  will  forget  this. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Charus  Lofton. 


UNivERsrrr  or  Oklahoma. 
Norman,  Okla.,  February  2,  1959. 
Dear     Mr.    Thompson:     I    would    like    to 
thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  In  my  be- 
half.    If  I  may  help   you  In  any  manner  I 
would  be  honored  for  you  to  call  upon  me. 
Thanking  you  sincerely  for  eversrthlng  you 
have  done  for  me,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Olekn  Nolan  Jones. 


Opelousas,  La  .  July  6.  1959. 
Dear  Sir:  The  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
June  29,  telling  us  of  the  approval  of  our 
son's  hardship  discharge  and  that  he  should 
arrive  soon,  was  one  of  the  happiest  mo- 
ments of  our  lives,  and  we  want  to  thank 
you  with  all  our  hearts  for  what  you  have 
done  to  make  It  possible  for  his  discharge. 
May  God  bless  you  and  yours  always. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Alton  Joubert. 


Fr.ankft^rt,  Germany.  June  1, 1959. 
De-^r  Mr  Thompson:  I  am  sorry  that  I 
haven't  written  you  before,  thanking  you 
for  the  help  you  gave  me  In  getting  to  Eu- 
rope. I  am  enjoying  it  very  much,  and  It 
has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  .lee  places  I 
would  have  never  seen  otherwise  Two 
wppfcs   ;\go  I   took   another   n^eek  s    ieav    nr.d 


spent  It  In  Paris  which  I  enjoyed  most  of  all. 
Being  from  Vllle  Platte  and  French  speaking 
I  was  able  to  get  around  very  well. 

May  I  again  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done  for  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Norbert  Vidrine. 


Lakx  Charles.  La,, 

January  11,  1960 
Dear  Sa:  This  Is  to  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  my  family  and  me  for  the  courteous 
reception  of   our   recent   problem   In   re   the 
request  for  hardship  discharge  for   •   •   •. 

On  two  occasions  I  telephoned  yoxir  office, 
and  each  time  the  request  was  given  Imme- 
diate action  by  your  secretaries. 

Airman  was  discharged  and  arrived  home 
for  Christmas. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  able  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Richard  A.  Roberts. 


OPELOtreAs,  La.,  April  4.  1959. 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  In  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  March  16.  1960,  concerning  the 
action  taken  by  you  on  the  case  of  my  aon. 
Pvt.  Larry  Fontenot. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  the  prompt  and  kind  attention 
that  you  have  given  this  personal  matter.  I 
have  a  letter  from  his  commanding  officer 
stating  that  he  is  to  be  transferred  soon 
and  will  have  easy  work  that  he  will  be  able 
to  do  while  awaiting  the  outcome  of  his  case. 

Good  luck  to  you  on  all  of  your  under- 
takings. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gilbert  Fontenot. 

Vinton,  La  ,  August  27, 1959. 
Hon.     Thompson:      My     sincere      thanks 
goes  to  you  for  your  time  and  effort  In  hav- 
ing •   •   •.     Had  It  not  been  for  your  services 
this  undertaking  would  never  have  been  com- 
pleted.    It   Is    a   comfort    to   know    that   we 
have  people  such  as  you  who  are  willing  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  In  time  of  need. 
Once  again  may  I  say  thanks. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Eddie  Rot. 


De  Quinct,  La.,  August  29,  1958. 
Dear  Sir:  I  take  the  pleasure  and  drop  you 
a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  I  finally  got  the 
pension   through  and  I  do  thank   you   very 
much. 

Yours  truly. 

G,  E.  Yaw. 


Mamou,  La.,  March  IS,  1958. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  I  received  the  letters 
you  sent  me  with  the  Information  I  needed 
about  •    •    •.  I  can  find  no  words  to  express 
my  thanks  and  appreciation. 

•  •  t  •  • 

Thanks  again  for  everything  and  I  will  let 
you  know  If  ever  we  settled  this  case  as  you 
were  so  kind  and  generous  with  your  help. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  James  Jordan. 


February  24.  1959. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  •  •  • 
have  asked  me  to  convey  to  you  their  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  many  kind  .services  you 
have  rendered  for  them.  I  refer  especially 
to  your  latest  endeavors  In  rectifying  the 
situation  Involving  the  payment  of  nursing 
services.  For  your  Information  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  brought  up  to  date  the  pay- 
ments for  nursing  services  within  48  hours 
after  you  had  contacted  them. 
Yours  very  truly, 

P.  J.  Chappuis  n. 
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Hates,  La.,  April  13.  1959. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  I  want  to  write  you 
to  express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
you  •  •  •  I  have  received  the  check,  and  I 
do  want  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  because 
I  know  positively  that,  without  your  help, 
I  would  not  have  heard  anything  from  them. 
Any  time  you  feel  that  I  can  be  of  any  help 
to  you.  Just  let  me  know.  Thanks  again. 
Sincerely, 

Simon  E.  Breaux. 

I  have  given  spKJcial  attention  during 
my  8  yeai-s  in  Congress  to  obtaining 
belter  postal  service  for  the  people  of  my 
district,  and  especially  for  families  who 
live  in  the  rural  areas.  The  Post  OflBce 
Department  records  will  show  that  193 
exten.sions  of  rural  service  have  been 
authorized  in  my  district  since  June  30. 
1957.  These  extensions  increased  the 
iniral  routes  by  331  miles  and  provided 
improved  sei-vice  for  1.374  families.  I 
have.  also,  saved  many  of  our  small 
post  offices  from  closing  by  being  able  to 
convince  the  authorities  in  Washington 
that  these  offices  .serve  a  real  purpose  in 
that  they  are  the  center  of  activities  of 
the  comm'jnity. 

I  gave  every  assistance  I  could  in  hav- 
ing consideration  givtn  to  granting  a 
salary  increase  to  our  postal  and  Federal 
workers,  and  wc  were  successful  in  our 
efforts.  There  has  been  around  17  per- 
cent increase  in  mail  volume  in  recent 
years,  with  improved  service  and  effi- 
ciency. We  all  know  this  improved  serv- 
ice and  efficiency  is  attributable  to  the 
performance  of  more  and  more  work  by 
the  535.000  postal  employees.  It  was 
through  my  efforts  that  the  employees 
in  the  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Committee  offices  were  In- 
cluded for  the  salary  Increase  given 
other  Department  of  Agriculture  em- 
ployees. Some  of  the  expressions  to  me 
by  these  groups  follow: 

Lake  Charles,  La.,   September  24.  1958. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
Interest  and  work  on  the  civil  service  an- 
nuity bill,  which  was  passed  recently.  I  am 
one  of  the  widows  who  will  benefit,  and  It 
means  a  lot  to  me  and  to  many  others  like 
me. 

Again  thanking  you,  and  with  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Kathlixn  F.  Newland. 


The  Postal  Record.  October  1958  (taken 
from  a  story  about  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers  Convention  In  San  Fran- 
cisco) :  "The  principal  speakers  of  the  ses- 
sion were  Congressmen  James  H.  Morrison 
and  T.  Ashton  Thompson,  both  of  Louisiana 
and  both  leaders  In  Federal  legislation  for 
postal  and  other  Government  employees." 


Bishop's  House. 
Lafayette,  La.,  March  11, 1958. 
Mt   Dear   Mr    Thompson  :   Thank  you  for 
your   letter   of  March   5,   and   for  your  con- 
tinued   Interest    In    regard    to    the    postage 
rates  for  religious  publications. 
With  good  wishes.  I  am 

Sincerely  yoxxrs  In  our  Lord, 

Maurice  Schexnatder, 

Bishop  of  Lafayette. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  May  11, 1958. 

Dear    Congressman    Thompson:     Just    a 

little   note   to  let  you  know   how  much   we 

appreciate     your     attending     tlic-     I^-juisiana 

State  Convention.     It   Is  always   a   pleasure 


to  have  with  us  our  friends  who  work  so 
hard  for  our  men  In  grey^you  and  all  our 
other  guests  were  Just  wonderful.  Thanks 
a  million. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Joseph  V.  Housey    Jr. 


Lake  Charles.  La..  November  9.  1959. 
Dear  Congressman  :  As  I  was  unable  to 
personally  thank  you  at  our  recent  statewide 
meeting  In  Opelousas,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  your  strong  support  of  beneficial  postal 
employee  legislation.  I  am  sure  this  Is  the 
feeling  of  our  entire  membership  In  the 
Seventh  District,  though  some  of  them  may 
have  failed  to  thank  you,  as  It  Is  all  too  often 
that  we  respond  when  we  feel  a  need  but  fall 
to  show  the  proper  appreciation  when  the 
need  is  met. 

Sincerely  yours. 

L.  T.  Carter. 
Louisiana  State  Federation, 

Post  Office  Clerks. 


Dallas,  Tex.,  i4pnl  1,  1959. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson  :  Reference 
is  made  to  your  letter  of  December  23,  1958, 
and  our  reply  of  January  5,  1959,  in  regard 
to  an  extension  of  Rural  Route  No.  4,  Ope- 
lousas. La. 

Our  Investigation  regarding  this  has  been 
completed,  and  It  was  found  that  an  exten- 
sion of  rural  service,  as  requested,  was  war- 
ranted. Orders  have  been  Issued  according- 
ly, effective  April  18   1989. 

Your     interest    In     Improvements    to    the 
postal  service  Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Geo.  a.  Gray. 
Regional  Operations  Director. 

Post  Office  Department. 


Lake  Charles,  La  ,  April  3, 1958. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  thank  you  for  giving  of 
your  time  to  meet  with  the  Louisiana  State 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks  In  Vllle 
Platte,  La.  We  were  Indeed  honored  with 
your  presence  and  very  pleased  with  the 
inspiring  message  you  brought. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  and  the  other 
postal  workers  of  America  sincerely  appre- 
ciate the  Interest  you  have  shown  and  work 
you  have  done  for  us.  We  do  know  that  you 
are  our  friend  and  a  sincere  lawmaker  by 
your  efforts  and  achievements 


Again  I  say  thanks. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Truman  M.  Belt. 


Opelol^as,  La.,  June  21, 1957. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  This  Is  a 
means  of  thanking  you  for  your  fine  efforts 
In  securing  my  Increase  In  compensation  on 
my  contract  with  the  U.S.  Post  Office  I>epart- 
ment.  This  Is  really  appreciated  and  will 
be  remembered  In  the  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Raleigh  Vice. 


Lake  Charles,  La  ,  May  21. 1957. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  The  members  of 
Local  No.  223,  National  Federation  of  Post 
Office  Clerks,  and  I,  as  president,  wish  at  this 
time  to  thank  you  for  getting  the  discharge 
petition  (H.  Res.  249)  as  a  means  of  getting 
our  pay  raise  out  of  committee  and  on  the 
floor  for  action.  We  need  this  pay  raise  very 
much. 

I  again  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
support  In  the  past  and  hope  we  will  have 
your  support  In  the  future. 
With  best  regards,  we  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Llotd  F.  Soott, 

President. 


Lake  Charles.  La  ,  June  23,  1960. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  express  our  thanks 
to  you  for  your  help  in  passage  of  Federal 
Employees  and  ASC  Employees  pay  raise  bill, 
which  also  Includes  certain  benefits  for  ASC 
Employees. 

Please  express  our  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion to  other  Members  of  Congress  who 
helped  In  passage  of  this  bill. 

In    the    event    the    bill    Is    vetoed    by    the 
President,  please  do  your  utmost  to  see  that 
the  bill  becomes  law. 
Your  friends, 

Harold  P.  Istre, 
Edna    M.    Blackwell, 
Jot   S.   Babineaxts, 
Members    of    Louisiana    Association    of 
ASC     Parish     Office     Managers     and 
Employees. 


Pranklinton,  La  .  June  27,  I960. 
Hon.  T  A.  Thompson. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  first  battle  has  been  won.  We  and  our 
families  wish  to  express  our  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  your  efforts  In  our  behalf. 

W   P.  Greer. 
President,    Louisiana    Association     ASC 
Employees. 


(From  the  Dally  World,  Apr.  1.  1960] 
The  MelvUle-Krotz  Springs  star  route  will 
be  extended  to  serve   14  additional  patrons, 
Raoul  Meche.  Krotz  Springs  postmaster,  an- 
nounced today. 

The  extension  will  become  effective  April 
16.  according  to  notice  received  today  from 
Congressman  T.  A    Thompson. 

The  route  now  serves  70  box  holders. 


[From    the   Opelousas   Daily    World.    Apr    3, 
19591 

Rural  mall  delivery  will  be  extended  to  10 
families  on  Route  4,  Opelousas.  effective 
April  18.  according  to  Postmaster  Nathan 
Haas.  Haas  has  been  advised  by  Congress- 
man T  A  Thompson,  Seventh  District,  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  approved  the 
extension. 


Cameron.  La.,  June  15.  1960 
DE..R  Congressman  Thompson:  This  will 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  recent  letter  and 
letters  from  Senators  Russell  Long  and 
Allen  Ellender  advising  us  of  the  change 
made  by  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  In 
the  transporting  of  mall  from  Lake  Charles 
to  Cameron. 

In  behalf  of  the  Lions  Club.  I  wish  to 
thank  all  of  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter.  I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If 
you  would  advise  the  Dallas  Regional  Office 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  extending  our 
thanks  for  their  attention  to  the  matter. 
With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  J.  Dronet, 
President.  Cameron  Lions  Club. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record  June  15. 
1960] 
Mr.  Ceorge  p.  Miller:  "While  I  am  on  my 
feet,  I  would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  your 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
I  Mr.  Thompson  ] .  who  placed  this  petition  on 
the  desk.  Whenever  the  chips  are  down  and 
the  Federal  workers  need  assistance.  It  seems 
they  go  to  Louisiana,  to  you  or  to  Mr. 
Thompson  I  think  It  is  a  great  compli- 
ment to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that 
he  was  able  to  get  219  Members  of  this  House 
to  sign  that  petition.  It  Indicates  the  re- 
spect in  which  we  hold  him  and  the  high 
position  he  has  earned  In  the  House.  Dur- 
ing the  8  years  Mr.  Thompson  was  able  to 
work  with  people  and  coordinate  efforts.  I 
serve  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  with  him  and  I  know  the  great 
things  he  has  done  for  your  State  of 
Louisiana." 
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KiMDCR     I,*  ,    Junt-   27.    1960. 
Hon    T    A    Thompson, 
M-'m'^e-r    ot    Congre<   .    Wi'h'.'iQtnn      DC- 

Apprecia!>e    yoiir   z'xxl    worrc    or;    H  R    9883. 
posta;     pay    raise    and    ccntinued    worit    for 
override  ::;  :.t.se     '  P'-'sldentlal  veto. 
EiMER  D.  Smith. 
Secretary,    Sevith     District     Louisiana. 
R\':'.   '' -•"ir-r  i  /tssoetatton. 

I  have  given  attention  to  development 
of  rural  electrification,  rural  telephone 
service,  better  highways,  reforestation, 
assistance  to  our  trapping  and  fishing 
industr'.p.^;,  t>'tter  -A'-^ather  reporting  fa- 
cilities in  the  gulf  areas,  and  have  as- 
sisted in  development  of  better  recrea- 
tional areas. 

My  18  years  of  experience  in  State 
government  before  coming  to  Congress 
has  .=;erved  me  well  and  I  feel  it  went  a 
Ion.:  •'.  iv  toward  qualifying  me  to  engage 
in  a;:  facets  of  governmental  work  re- 
quired of  a  U.S.  Representative.  I  re- 
ceive n.any,  many  requests  for  various 
t.vpe.s  of  infonr.ation  and  for  assistance 
m  n;any  typo.>  of  problems.  My  activi- 
tie.'^  ;r.  'vV--i.=  hington  for  my  district  have 
been  many  I  have  been  active  in  our 
Loui.siana  State  Society,  which  each 
year  .^jporusors  a  Mardi  Gras  ball,  one 
purposp  of  'A-hich  is  to  -advertise  Louisi- 
ana The  ball  is  dedicated  to  a  different 
Loui.-iar.a  industry  each  year  and  the 
queen.s  of  our  Louisiana  agriculture  fes- 
tivals are  presented  and  are  members  of 
the  queen  of  the  Mardi  Gras  court. 

My  only  purpose  and  ambition  in 
Wsushington  is  to  continue  to  serve  the 
people  of  southwe.st  Louisiana  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  r-^flect  credit  upon  them 
and  gam  for  them  those  services  which 
a  deserving  people  should  receive  from 
their  Federal  Government.  I  submit  the 
following  to  you  as  evidence  of  my  ef- 
forts and  accomplishments  for  my  con- 
stituent,5: 

:.»KE  C•H^R:  E-,   La..  June  6.  1957. 

DE:\a  Mr  Tff  vipsr  ^  we  have  received  the 
letter  •  j  r.he  H  mr  tnie  .\mory  Houghton. 
mw  American  .^mb.^wad' r  !n  Par's,  and  yoxir 
letter  to  us.  We  appreciate  very  much  your 
time  and  consideration  In  writing  these 
letters  for  us. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  and  help, 
7>e  r?rr.ain. 


rero.y  yours. 


Iris  Mtttipht. 
LrcnxE  Leaton. 


V:i-LE  Plat  tx,  La.,  February  12,  1957. 

Dear  T  a  I  •*  int  you  also  to  know  that 
I  pers.  .lal.y  appreciate  what  you  have  done 
Tor  this  Duy  It  shows  you  have  reelings  for 
the  p»  r  a^  well  as  the  influential.  I  have 
told  rr.ar.y  of  my  friends  how  helpful  you 
have  been,  and  how  you  go  after  things  for 
jour  people,  and  I  am  not  trjrlng  to  throw 
bouqiet.s  at  you.  but  T.  A.,  you  are  doing  a 
good  Job  You  are  young,  energetic,  and 
willing  to  work  hard,  and  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  vou  In  Congress  to  represent  us. 

Miv  c;  <1  bless  you.     I  am  your  old  friend. 

Albert  T\rE,  Sr. 

Jenv^nqs  I  a  August  10.  1958. 
D?\«  _->:r  I  w;.sh  tri  pxpress  my  sincere 
gratitude  for  th->  p-  -::}•  and  courteous 
assistance  you  have  ^-iver:  .-ne  la  obtaining  my 
passp-jri  recently  when  I  was  called  upon  to 
join  my  sister  In  Prance 

Thar.ltin^  y  ;U  ag.ain  for  your  assistance. 
I  am. 

Sincerely  vcm.-p 

J    B    H'RGRooiR    MD 


[Prom  the  Lhu.y  W  r.d.  May  :7  Id'jO) 
In  a  talk  the  other  day  In  Cr^r.^r^---  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sliver  anniversary  vi  the  RJSA. 
Representative  T.  A.  Thompson  stated  that  In 
1937  In  Louisiana  only  1.7  percent  of  rural 
homes  and  farms  had  electricity.  Today,  23 
years  later,  through  13  REA-flnanced  co- 
operatives, 98  percent  are  electrified.  Look 
again  at  the  difference  In  Louisiana  in  less 
than  25  years;  from  17  percent  to  98  percent 
electrification  of  farms. 


(Prom  the  Beaumont  Enterprise.  Apr  9. 
1960] 

The  Beauregard  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.. 
has  been  notified  that  the  REA  has  ap- 
proved a  loan  for  new  telephone  service  to 
subscribers  and  for  Improved  telephone  serv- 
ice to  lines  already  In  use. 

'•The  loan  Is  In  the  amount  of  9605,000  to 
be  spent  In  Allen.  Beauregard.  Evangeline, 
and  Jefferson  Davis  Parishes.  This  loan  was 
to  Pour  State  Telephone  Co.  of  Brownwood, 
Tex.,  according  to  wires  from  Senators  Alxen 
J.  Ellender  and  Russell  Long,  and  Repre- 
sentative T.  A  Thompson. 

The  sum  will  furnish  first-time  service  to 
734  subscribers  and  improved  service  to  526. 


Jefferson  Davis 
Electric  Coopehativb, 
Jennings,  La.,  January  22, 1957. 
DiLA?.    T     A.:    Please    accept    not    only    my 
thanks  but  thanks  from   the  entire   South- 
west Power  Area  for  your  Interest  and  sup- 
port In  Intervening  with  the  Pederal  Power 
Commission  relative  to  the  new  rate  schedule 
filed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  a 
27-percent  rate   Increase.     Your  action   and 
Influence  will  have  a  tremendous  effect  and 
wUl  result  In  a  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars 
for  the  farm  cooperatives  to  say  nothing  of 
the  final  results  of  fairness  being  obtained. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J    S    ROBBINS. 


Ratnx,  La..  April  22.  1957. 
DsAR  Congressman:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  helping  me  and  Mrs.  Sonnler  get  our  pass- 
ports.    We  appreciate  your  cooperation  very 
much. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WiLLLAM  SONNIXK. 

ViLLE  Platte,  La.,  March  21,  1958. 

De.'.h  Mr  Thompson:  This  Is  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  correspondence  a  few 
days  ago,  and  also  to  advise  you. 

I  want  to  thank  you  so  much  for  the 
prompt,  earnest.  Interest  and  action  that  you 
devoted  to  my  case.  I  shall  be  ever  so  grate- 
ful to  you  for  your  help  In  this  matter. 

I  hope  I  can  see  you  In  the  not  too  distant 
future  to  personally  extend  my  thanks. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

CXJRLEY   I   \FljrUR 


St  Martinville.  La.,  September  18.  1958. 
Dear  Sir:  I  should  like,  belatedly  but  sin- 
cerely, to  express  my  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  the  Information  you  were  able  to  secure 
for  me  concerning  social  sec\u-lty  benefits. 
Your  letter  contained  the  most  detailed  In- 
formation I  have  received  concerning  the 
reason  for  the  refusal  of  those  benefits. 
Please  forgive  my  delay  In  writing  to  thank 
you  for  your  help  and  information. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs    JOTCE  BOUBCOGNX. 


[Prom   the   Opelousas   r>ally  World,  Sept    9 

19591 
Hope   Is   Held   ron.   Boat    Rr.oisTP.ATif)N-    Ij^w 
A  bill.  Introduced  in  Congress  by  Repre- 
sentative   T     A    Thompson,   has  pxassed   th« 


House  of  Representatives  and  gone  to  the 
Senate,  which  would  extend  the  April  l,  i960, 
time  limit  by  9  months  by  which  States 
could  pass  bills  allowing  them  to  collect  the 
fees  which  wiu  be  brought  in  by  the  boat 
registration  law  slated  to  go  Into  effect  next 
April  1.  Failure  to  pass  the  measure  will 
result  In  the  State  losing  between  HOO.OOO 
and    $600,000, 


I  Prom  the  Tlmes-Plcayune,  Jan.  1960) 
Louisiana  T  A.  Thompson  said  Friday  in 
Washington  that  the  Coast  Guard  will  delay 
Federal  registration  of  email  boats  In  the 
State  until  the  legislature  can  establish  its 
own  licensing  system. 


[Prom  the  Beaumont  Enterprise,  Mar.  22 
19601 
Congressman  Thompson,  Seventh  District 
of  Louisiana,  stated  Monday  that  a  recent 
press  release  that  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  would 
begin  plans  for  the  numbering  of  small  boats 
AprU  1,  1960,  Is  erroneous.  "The  numbering 
of  boats  \n  Louisiana  has  been  deferred  un- 
til July  1  to  allow  time  for  the  Louisiana  Leg- 
islature to  enact  adequate  legislation  for  the 
numbering  to  be  done  by  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana," Thompson  said. 


[Prom  the   VlUe  Platte  Oasette  and  Welsh 
Citizen,  May  28.  1969] 

Thompson  Protests  Draining  of  Duck 
Breeding  Grounds 

The  protest  was  lodged  with  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  "The 
prairie  'pot  holes"  region  of  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  Is  America's  finest 
waterfowl  habitat  and  breeding  ground," 
Thompson  said.  Thompson  said  that  he 
had  been  assured  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman  before  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill  was  passed  Wednesday  by  the  House 
that  full  cooperation  Is  expected  from  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at  all  levels  in  pre- 
serving these  wetlands  as  a  source  of  wild- 
life. 


[Proia  the  Lake  Charles  American  Press,  Apr 
2. 19591 

SoDTHWssT  Outdoors 
Representative  T  A.  Thompson,  replying 
to  the  Calcasieu  Rod  and  Gun  Clubs  letter 
regarding  funds  to  repair  Lacasslne  levees. 
said  in  a  letter  that  the  Interior  Department 
has  advised  him  that  $31,000  has  been  In- 
cluded In  the  budget  for  fiscal  1960  for  levee 
repair  Refuge  Manager  Jack  Perkins  said 
If  that  amount  is  approved  by  Congress.  It 
would  be  sufficient  to  avert  the  danger  of 
complete  loss  of  the  levees,  at  least  for  the 
present  time. 


[From    the    Lake    Charles    American    Press. 
Apr    29.  19601 

Southwest  Outdoors 
It  seems  that  we  have  something  in  the 
mill  to  correct  the  parking  problem  at  the 
new  boat  launching  site  near  Sabine  Refuge. 
A  telegram  this  week  from  U.8.  Representa- 
tive T.  A.  Thompson  said  tliat  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  Is  making  arrangements  with 
the  Cameron  or  Calcasieu  Parish  police 
Juries  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  a  parking  area.  According  to  Thompson. 
the  parking  area  Is  to  be  located  along  the 
canal  which  runs  between  Louisiana  State 
Highway  27  and  Calcasieu  Lake  The  park- 
ing area  will  be  about  600  feet  lonR  and 
v.rne  8('  ff.f't  widf  TTiIb  will  certainly  be 
we;  rrmed  newR  for  the  sportimen  who  fish 
;n   .'^abl.'-.e   •■'•fiige. 
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Lak£  Charles.  La  . 

June  8, 1960. 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  you  to  know  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Calcasieu  Rod  and  Gun  Club  a  few  evenings 
ago  Mr.  Jack  Perkins,  who  is  manager  of 
the  Lacasslne  Wildlife  Refuge,  reported  that 
the  Bureau  had  made  available  $2o,000  00  for 
levee  repair,  that  there  are  three  draglines 
presently  at  work,  and  that  vrtth  the  antic- 
ipated $31,000.00  for  the  purpose  which  has 
already  been  budgeted  by  the  Bureau  an 
adequate  completion  of  the  repair  Is  expect- 
ed 

Allow  me  to  take  this  means  of  thanking 
you  for  your  interest  and  effective  assistance 
In  this  connection,  and  for  your  kind  letter 
of  March  26. 

With  ail  good  wishes. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Dr.  V.  L    Wharton. 

Tidewater  Marine  Service.  Inc.. 
New  Orlearis.  La  .  August  18.  1958 
Delar  Mr  Thompson:  I  have  Just  received 
word  that  bill  S.  349,  amending  the  vessel 
admeasurement  laws  relating  tu  water  bal- 
last spaces,  has  been  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Those  of  us  affected  are  well  aware  of  the 
role  which  you  played  In  its  successful  adop- 
tion, and  this  Is  an  expression  of  our  ap- 
preciation for  same.  Our  entire  organiza- 
tion has  been  advised  of  yotor  help  In  this 
matter,  and  I  would  like  to  express  my  per- 
sonal gratitude. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  P.  Laboroe, 

President. 


Headquarters,  Air  Research  and 
Development  Command,  An- 
drews An  Force  Bask, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  14.  1959. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson    I  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  assistance 
in  obtaining  Information  relative  to  estab- 
lishing a  hunting  preserve  In  Louisiana, 
With  best  wishes,  and  thanks. 
Sincerely, 

Nkwton  M.  Richard,  Jr  , 

Colonel   VSAF 


[Prom    the    Lake    Charles    American    Press, 
Mar.  29,  1960) 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Allen  J  Ellender  and  Russell  B.  Long. 
and  In  the  House  by  T.  A  Thompson,  which 
would  set  up  country-by-country  quotas  for 
the  importation  of  shrimp,  In  a  move  aimed 
at  preserving  the  domestic  shrimp  Industry, 
Countries  that  know  in  advance  what  share 
of  the  U.S.  market  they  are  entitled  to  will 
be  able  to  plan  their  operations  accordingly. 
And  It  will  prevent  nations,  which  might 
have  an  abundance  of  shrimp  at  a  particular 
time  from  flooding  the  U.S.  market  and 
ruining  the  price  structure,  not  only  for 
domestic  producers,  but  for  foreign  producers 
as  well. 


LouLsiANA  Annual  Statt 
Pur  and  WnjJLiTE  Festival. 
Cameron.  La..  January  2,  1957. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  We  appre- 
ciate the  help  you  are  giving  us  in  putting 
over   this   second    Annual   Pur   and   Wildlife 
Festival. 

We  will  be  honored  by  your  presence  for 
the  occasion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Haolet  a   Pontenot, 

President. 

Louisiana  Cotton 
Ftsttval  Association,  Inc., 
Ville  Platte.  La..  July  23.  1957. 
Dear  Ashton:  I  am  really  ashamed  not  to 
have  acknowledged  sooner  your  terrific   as- 
sistance   to    the    Louisiana    Cotton    Festival 


in  obtaining  the  Air  Force  cooperation  in 
furnishing  us  the  exhibits  Involved,  as  well 
as  the  Army  assistance  from  Fort  Polk,  and 
the  Coast  Guard  assistance,  and  the  FBI 
assistance,  etc.  As  usual,  you  did  a  more 
than  excellent  Job. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Albert  Tate,  Jr. 


Ville  Platte,  La.,  December  3.  1958. 
Dear  Mr    Thompson:    Thank  you  for  the 
use  of  your  sound  truck  for  the  8th  annual 
Harvest  Ball.    We  deeply  appreciate  your  help. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jacku    M::  :  )  r 

iecrciary. 


Mamou,  La.,  September  7,  1957. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson;  I  received  the  letter 
Commissioner  C.  Schottland  sent  you  con- 
cerning •  •  •.  I  feel  sure  If  It  had  not  been 
for  your  help  she  would  never  have  received 
It.  I  am  afraid  we  took  advantage  of  your 
generosity.  I  know  you  have  lots  of  charity 
and  goodness  in  your  heart  and  well  never 
forget  it. 

Thanking  you  again  for  everything. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  James  Jordan. 
Mrs.  Alice  Ben.vett. 


Ville  Platte.  La.,  September  27,  1957. 
Dear  Ashton  :  I  also  wish  to  thank  you  for 

what  you  did  for  our  friend,  Mr. ,  and  I 

have  forwarded  on  to  him  your  letter  and 
the  Information  Involved.  I  know  he  will 
appreciate  it  very  much. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

AI.3ERT  Tate,  Jr. 


Ville  Platte,  La..  July  21. 1957. 
Dear  Ashton:  I  received  the  patent  in 
time  and  a  well  is  now  being  drilled  on  the 
Delta  P.  Z.  Pontenot  tract  Just  North  of 
Villa  Platte  and  trust  It  will  be  a  good 
product 

Thanks  a  million  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

E.  Hxrman  Guillort. 


Opklousa,  La.,  May  30, 1958. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  Since  talking  to  you 
over  the  phone  yesterday  morning,  I  have 
received  a  wire  from  Mr  Pancho  Scanlan  at 
Washlng^n,  advising  that  they  were  Issuing 
permit  covering  the  car  of  lumber  to 
Mexico. 

We   want   to   thank   you   most  kindly  for 
your    assistance    In    this    matter    and    with 
kindest   personal   regards,    t>eg   to   remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.   R.   Plonskt, 

Sales  Manager. 
Gantt  Nicholson. 


De  Ridder,  La  .  March  1958. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  Thank 
you.  so  much,  for  your  kind  message  re- 
garding my  election  to  membership  In  Girls 
State  of  Louisiana,  Inc.  We  are  grateful  and 
pleased  with  yovir  commendation  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary's  Girls  State  or- 
ganization. The  approval  of  our  Congress- 
man  lends  prestige  to  our   endeavor. 

We  wish  to  thank  you.  again,  for  your 
generous  assistance  to  our  civil  and  govern- 
mental projects  in  the  Seventh  District 
through  the  years 

With  warmest  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

Louise  McGee-Hanchet. 


Lake  Charles,  La..  June  9.  1960. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  We  are 
deeply  appreciative  of  your  efforts  on  our 
behalf  In  assisting  us  in  the  complicated 
procedure  Involved  in  negotiating  the  re- 
adjustment. Your  office  was  most  helpful 
and  encouraging  to  us  at  a  time  when  the 
need    was    critical.      Your    help    wa.'.    r^    fine 


example  of  public  service  by  an  elected 
official  coming  to  the  aid  of  his  constitu- 
ents. 

For  myself,   for  Mr.  Book  and  our  entire 
organization,    I    again    express    our    sincere 
thanks  to  you  for  your  invaluable  assistance. 
Very  truly  yours, 

P.  C.  GRirriN    Jr., 
President,  Book  Construction  Co. 


Danel-Ryder,  Inc.. 
General  Contractors, 
Opelousas,  La..  April  17,  1937. 
Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  telegram  re- 
ceived   this    date   advising    us    our    applica- 
tion lor  short  wave  radio  has  been  approved. 
We    realize    the    effort    and    consideration 
you    have    given    our    problem    and    would 
like   you    to   know   It   has    been    very    much 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  J.  Danel. 


J.  E.  HixsoN  &  Sons. 
Lake  Charles,  La..  August  14.  1957. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson  :  I  have  your 
letter  of  August  9  together  with  the  letter 
from  the  manager  of  the  Veterant  Hospital 
in  Alexandria.     I  am  grateful  beyond  words 
to  you  for  your  help  In  assisting  us  to  se- 
cure   the    propyer    ambulance    rate    for    our 
services    between     here    and     the    Veterans 
Administration  Hospital. 
Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Edlet  Hixson. 


New  Orleans,  La..  March  12.  1958. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  In  my  own 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Building  &  Construction  Trades  Council.  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  from 
your  busy  schedule  to  meet  with  the  Lou- 
isiana delegation  at  the  recent  legislative 
conference  in  Washington,  DC. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  evidence  of 
interest  in  our  problems  and  we  thank  you 
for  the  favorable  consideration  given  to  o\ir 
group. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  Piro, 
President.   Louisiana    State    Building    <Sr 
Construction  Trades  Council. 


(From    the   Southwest   Star.   Aug     18,    1959] 

A  sulfur  businessman  told  the  Star- 
BuUder  today  that  he  was  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Congressman  T.  A.  Thompson  in 
answer  to  a  query  relative  to  the  solon's  ac- 
tion concerning  what  Managan  termed  "im- 
proper activities  and  procedures  of  labor 
unions  and  officials  of  such  unions."  Via  a 
telegram.  Thompson's  answer  indicated  that 
he  Intends  "to  vote  adequate  legislation  to 
protect  workers  and  industry  alike."  It  is 
always  my  hope  that  legislation  will  be 
worked  out  that  will  help  us  to  preserve 
American  principles.  My  feelings  are  not 
antlanybody.  I  will  continue  my  efforts  for 
honest  and  proper  legislation. 


[From  the  Lake  Arthur  Sun.  May  31.   1960) 

Thompson    Asks   Aid   roR   Shrimp   Industry 

Congressman  T.  A.  Thompson.  Seventh 
District.  Louisiana,  has  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  for  Immediate  action  to 
protect  the  shrimp  industry  of  Louisiana. 

Mamou.  La  June  8  1960. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson  :  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  on  be- 
half of  the  Mamou  Mardi  Gras  for  your  as- 
sistance In  finding  accommodations  for  us 
and  In  the  many  courtesies  afforded  oiu- 
group  on  our  recent  visit  to  the  Capitol. 
Needless  to  say.  everyone  was  greatly  and 
favorably  impressed  by  your  solicitous  r*rs 
for  us  and  our  welfare  while  In  w.>^      .-• 
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Ag.i:-.  thanking  ftmtO^fOtir  very  efficient 
c..*a.;e  s:a:T,  and  with  lrii«!*Bt  personal  regards, 
I  .irr. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  C.  Taxi. 


MAJCOt7,  La.,  May  23,  1956. 

Dear  Ashton:  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  you  for  your  pjarticlpatlon  in 
our  Seventh  District  Young  Democrats  Con- 
vention in  Jennings  Sunday  and  also  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  yours  of  May  15,  1956, 
announcing  your  candidacy. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  the  seventh 
district  will  reward  your  fine  efforts  in  the 
past  by  reelecting  you  to  your  present  ofBce. 

I  hope  that  you  will  feel  free  to  call  upon 
me  for  any  assistance  which  you  feel  I  might 
remder  and  I  assure  you  that  I  will  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  consistent  with  pro- 
priety and  our  respective  positions. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

I  Tati  &  Tatk. 

I  have  constantly  engaged  in  a  battle 
for  more  economy  in  Government.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  United  States 
m'ai;t  live  within  its  income  and  must 
liquidate  its  indebtedness  if  it  is  to  sur- 
vive. In  these  trj'ing  times,  it  is  perhaps 
eas>-  lo  revert  to  a  practice  of  spending 
ourselves  out  of  our  world  problems.  My 
people.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  a  wise  people. 
In  repre.senting  them  and  my  own  con- 
science and  judgment.  I  must  reiterate 
that  we  must  not  spend  ourselves  into 
bankruptcy  in  attemptmg  to  save  other 
nation.s  from  the  same  fate.  We  must 
exercise  certain  economies,  but  let  us 
effect  these  savuigs  first  in  the  direction 
of  doles  to  foreign  countries. 

I  b<=^Iieve  that  nations,  like  people,  can 
best  be  helped  m  a  manner  that  will  not 
rob  ihem  of  their  self-respect  and  sense 
of  responsibility.  We  must  not  continue 
to  steal  from  other  nations  their  ambi- 
tions and  pride  by  the  giving  of  ever- 
flowint,'  grants  to  them  as  an  incentive 
not  to  develop  We  must  one  day  help 
the:,,  to  a.s.sume  their  responsibilities. 
We  must,  if  wp  are  :o  remain  strong,  look 
to  the  solving  of  the  many  problems  of 
our  own.  Instead  of  building  highways 
in  countries  which  ha-. »-  no  automobiles 
and  f!our  mills  m  countries  which  raise 
no  wheat,  we  should  spend  more  money 
at  home  to  develop  our  own  natural  re- 
sources. 

We  must  be  veiy  careful  to  preserve 
the  r-.ghts  of  the  individual  States  in  the 
develo;.ment  and  operation  of  their  own 
institution.s  Local  cost  controls  over 
schools,  along  with  local  decisions  about 
educational  requirements,  will  provide  a 
better  educational  system  at  far  less  cost. 
Studies  have  shown  that  the  chief  result 
of  a  subsidy  program  in  the  matter  of 
school  construction  would  be  to  take  tax 
dollar.^  away  from  areas  where  they  will 
certainly  be  needed  and  be.stow  them  on 
areas  with  far  less  need.  If  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  nation  of  freemen,  we  must 
not  fail  to  observe  the  responsibilities 
and  right.s  of  the  .sovereign  Stau-s,  W^ 
must  allow  the  National  Government  to 
be  reprp.sentative  of  the  collective  will  of 
those  States;  and  not  reverse  this  orig- 
inal concept. 

The  future  holds  for  our  areas  many 
great  thmgs.  My  8  years  of  service  give 
me  much  more  experience  and  influence 


to  accomplish  more  and  more  for  my 
district.  With  my  ever-mounting  sen- 
iority in  the  Congress,  it  is  my  hope 
that  I  can  play  a  part  as  their  represent- 
ative in  the  accomplishment  that  will  be 
ours. 


COMPARATIVE  ST.ATE  .AND  LOCAL 
TAXES  POR  A  FAMILY  Wmi  $i  000 
ANN-T-.\L  INCOME 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  GoodellJ  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  may  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gent/eman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr  Speaker,  on  May 
25,  1960.  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  com- 
parative tax  chart  to  Illustrate  how  dif- 
ferently a  family  of  four  with  a  $5,000 
income  would  be  treated  in  the  various 
States.  The  chart  was  submitted  In  the 
course  of  the  House  debate  on  the  school- 
construction  bill.  It  was  prepared  by  me 
and  my  staff  in  consultation  with  various 
experts  in  the  Census  Bureau  and  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

I  was  happy  to  note  in  the  Congres- 
sioN..\L  Record  for  June  27.  1960,  at  page 
14608.   that   the   gentleman   from   Iowa 
[Mr    Wolf]    had   devoted   some   of   his 
valuable  time  and  energies  to  a  refine- 
ment of  my  original  table.     I  am  also 
happy  to  note  that  the  table  prepared  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  confirms  the 
conclusion  reached   in  my  studies  that 
there  is  a  wide  divergency  in  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid  to  the  support  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  schools  through- 
out this  country.     Since  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  applies  somewhat  different  as- 
sumptions in  his  table,  the  tax  burden  in 
some  States  has  changed  rather  drasti- 
cally from  what  was  shown  in  my  chart. 
But,  interestingly  enough,  only  Arkansas, 
South  Carolina,  and  Washington,  of  the 
lowest  10  States  in  my  chart,  are  moved 
out  of  the  bottom  10.    West  Virginia,  for 
instance,  was  49th  in  my  tax  chart  while 
it  ranks  47th  in  the  chart  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.    Delaware  was  44th  on 
my  chart  and  is  moved  to  49th  on  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa's  [Mr.  Wolf]  rat- 
mg.     Texas   moves   from   41st   to   48th. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa's  [Mr.  Wolf] 
chart  clearly  underscribes  a  difference  in 
family   tax   of   $208.67   between  Florida 
at  the  top  of  his  chart  and  Delaware  at 
the  bottom. 

Since  considerable  interest  has  been 
evidenced  in  the  two  revised  charts 
which  I  have  thus  far  presented  to  the 
Congress.  I  appreciate  the  contribution 
now  being  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  can- 
not accept  most  of  his  revisions  in  my 
original  chart,  even  though  they  confirm 
my  conoiusions.  The  major  differences 
in  the  two  charts  arise  from  the  treat- 
ment of  State  income  tax  and  real  prop- 
erty tax 

As  to  the  real  property  taxes,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  flgiire,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  'used  a  t^HaJ  property  tax  revenue 
figure  which  mcludes  both  real  and  per- 


sonal property.  Personal  property  tax 
rates  are  generally  much  lower  than  real 
property  tax  rates.  Accordingly,  when 
the  combined  personal  and  real  property 
tax  revenues  are  applied  to  compute  the 
tax  on  a  $10,000  house,  the  apparent  tax 
comes  out  lower  than  it  actually  is.  The 
gentleman  appears  to  repeat  this  mistake 
in  computing  the  total  assessed  value 
subject  to  tax.  As  a  re.sult,  Mr.  Wolf's 
real  property  tax  rate  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  true  real  property  tax 
rate  for  a  given  State. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  In  comput- 
ing the  average  sales  based  assessment 
ratio,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Wolf  J  apparently  used  a  figure  which 
covers  all  classes  of  non-farm  residences, 
while  my  chart  refined  this  figure  to  re- 
flect the  average  assessment  In  the  given 
State  for  homes  selling  on  the  market 
for  $10,000. 

The  income  tax  figures  present  a  dif- 
ferent problem.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  apparently  has  itemized  certain  de- 
ductions in  compiling  State  income  tax 
returns.  None  of  the  States  permit  a 
taxpayer  to  take  a  standard  deduction 
plus  itemized  deductions.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
come tax  returns  take  the  standard  de- 
duction. In  trying  to  obtain  an  average 
situation,  it  appeared  that  it  would  be 
most  accurate  and  fair  to  take  the 
standard  deductions. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  makes  one 
other  major  criticism  of  my  tax  chart. 
This  is  my  assumption  that  our  family 
would  purchase  $800  worth  of  items  per 
year  subject  to  sales  taxes.    The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa   [Mr.  WolfI  feels  that 
$3,000  would  be  a  more  typical  figure  for 
a  family  making  $5,000.     I  will  not  go  in- 
to the  details  of  our  family  budget  at  this 
stage,  except  to  point  out  that  the  fam- 
ily with  a  $5,000  Income  spends  $416  on 
Federal  income  tax,  plus  State  and  local 
taxes.     We    have    assumed    $1,200    per 
year    for    groceries,     and     only    eight 
States  have  a    sales    tax    on    groceries. 
Some  of  the  States  which  do  tax  gro- 
ceries do  so  at  a  reduced  rate.     Life  in- 
surance for  a  family  of  four,  when  the 
husband   Is  30  years  old   and   took  the 
In-surance  out  at  the  age  of  21.  would 
amount  to  $114.70  for  $5,000.    Payments 
on  a  20-year  mortgage  for  the  $10,000 
home,     assuming     a     downpayment     of 
$1,000   and  a   loan  of  $9,000,   would   be 
$912  per  year.    Socal  security  taxes  would 
be  $168  per  year.     In  addition  to  all  of 
the  above  items  which  are  a  part  of  my 
family  budget,  a  number  of  other  Items 
must  be  included  which  are  not  subject  to 
a  sales  tax.     These  are  such  items  as 
haircuts,  incidental  school  costs,  auto  re- 
pairs,   home    upkeep,    newspapers    and 
reading  material,  entertainment  and  sav- 
ings.    In  brief,  it  is  possible  that  the 
$800  for  purchases  subject  to  sales  tax 
should  be  increased    somewhat,    but    I 
doubt  if  any  considerable  increase  would 
be  justified  in  this  family's  budget.     In 
any  event,  the  increase  in  the  sales  tax  is 
of  minor  importance  In  the  tax  chart. 

The  only  significant  changes  made  in 
amounts  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
are  attributable  to  real  property  and  in- 
come taxes.     As  indicated  above.  I  be- 
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Here  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  made 
some  crucial  errors  in  these  two  major 
items. 


The  newe.st  refinement  of  my  own  tax 
chart,  using  1959  rates  for  both  real 
property  and  income  taxes,  is  as  follows: 


Coftiparatic*  State  and  local  taxe*  for  a  family  vitk  $5,000  annual  income 


Sales 

Tobacco 

Oas 

Tangible 
property 

8Ut« 
Income 

Real 
property 

Total 

Ajxioant 

less  ttian 

Minnesota 

1.  MiDOtaoU 

None 

None 

SM 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

NODC 

None 
32 
24 

None 
16 

None 
24 
16 

ao 

34 
24 

None 
1« 
16 
24 
16 
24 

None 
24 
34 
34 
M 
34 
16 
16 
34 
16 
16 
34 

3i 

None 

94 

None 

None 

16 

16 

24 

16 

16 

16 

sao.07 

25.65 
18.26 
18.26 
18.26 
21.90 
.None 
18.26 
10.96 
29.30 
21.90 
10.96 
18.25 
18.25 
10.95 
18.25 
18.25 
14.60 
18.36 
18.25 
None 
18.25 
21.90 
1&.2S 
None 
10.96 
14.00 
None 
21.90 

7.30 
18.25 
10.96 
U.25 

7.30 
14.60 
14.60 
20.20 
21.90 
21.90 
39.20 
18.25 
10.96 

ia«5 

7.30 
21  90 
21.90 
10.95 
14.60 
18  36 

$."0.30 
43.29 
46.62 
83.30 
39.96 
36.63 
39.96 
39.96 
46.62 
39.96 
33.30 
a«.96 
30.96 
39.96 
30.96 
39  96 
39  96 
33.30 
46.62 
43.29 
39  96 
46.62 
30.96 
30.96 
30.96 
30.96 
46.62 
46.62 
46.62 
33.30 
46.62 
29.96 
43,82 
39.96 
33.30 
39  96 
46.62 
46.62 
43.29 
33  30 
46.62 
33.30 
46.62 
19  98 
39.96 
43.20 
39  96 
33  30 
4&62 

$114.90 
loaoo 

None 
None 
38.00 

Exempt 
132.00 
64.50 
None 
48.00 
.None 
54.00 
119.00 
•7.50 
60.00 
None 
None 
45.00 
None 
8.00 
52.00 

Exempt 
23.00 
None 

aooo 

None 
None 
76.00 

Exempt 
22.00 
None 
8.00 
2.V00 
40.  00 
None 
48.00 

Exempt 
27.00 
None 
None 
46.00 
.S3.  00 
28.00 
17.00 
21.00 
17.00 
None 
None 
None 

S312.31 

288.30 

316.17 

353.55 

31&66 

318.00 

192.40 

238.53 

296.20 

232.00 

234.30 

178.00 

122.90 

157.00 

172.70 

206.30 

201  70 

1.52.40 

170.  3U 

160.10 

162.80 

171.00 

150.10 

168.30 

162.00 

172.00 

180.60 

92.10 

138.60 

143.20 

142.70 

153.20 

110.60 

118.72 

146.50 

87.50 

106  00 

73.60 

100.30 

134.60 

60.10 

87.80 

116.30 

126.00 

74.80 

63.70 

03.70 

06.60 

61.16 

(480.18 
457.14 
406.04 
406.00 
404.87 
376.53 
364  36 
361.24 
363.77 
339.16 
321.50 
308.25 
300.11 
205.06 
283.61 
278.41 
275.91 

ansae 

250.07 
256.14 
254.76 
251.87 
250.06 
350.51 
247.96 
246.41 
241.82 
238.72 
232.12 
229.80 
229.57 
226.06 
223  67 
221.98 
218.40 
306.06 
203.57 
100.62 
107.30 
107  10 
104.07 
185.05 
170.62 
176.28 
173  66 
169.87 
150.61 
ISOlSO 
14Z03 

2.  Vemiont.„.. ...... 

$23.04 
75.  14 

3.   Maine 

4.  .New  Jersey 

75. 18 

6.  New  York 



75.31 

6.  MaasachusetU 

103.65 

7,  Oregon 

115.82 

8.  Wlsoonsin 

118.  94 

9.  New  HArapshire. 

126.41 

10.  Montana 

l.Sl.  02 

11.  IVnn.sylvania 

158. 6N 

12.   Mars-land 

$1.34 

171.93 

IX  Idaho 

180.07 

14.  Iowa .    

185.  12 

196.57 

16.  Rhode  LMand 

201.77 

17.  Sooth  Dakota 

204.27 

18.   ICansas      



214.88 

1ft.  Honda 

:::::::::: 

221.  11 

If).  Oeorjfla 

xso 

224.04 

21.  Virginia  .    .. 

225.42 

22.  Tennessee     

228  31 

2*.  Nortb  OakoU 

229  22 

24.  Micfairan 

25.  Colorado 

— 

229.67 
232.22 

2fi.  Connecticut 

233.77 

27.  Nebraska 

238.36 

SB.  North  Caroltaa 

241.46 

».  MKslaalppi 

30.  Arizona...    ...    

248.06 

250.38 

tl.  Ohio 

6.00 

250.61 

32.  CalUtomla. 

254. 12 

.r<    Ok^ti<?iM» 

356.51 

<M    District  of  Columbia. 

258  30 

35    Illiiiob 

261  78 

.VI.  liah       

274.  12 

3S.  Alabama        . 

5.76 
6.50 

276  61 
280.56 

3«    Washington 

4(t    Texas                 

282.79 

283  06 

41      S/n,»h  ParnMmi 

285.21 

42    Delaware 

295  13 

43    Krnluckv         ..... 

300  fiti 

44.  .Missouri 

3U3.  90 

Aft    N>w  Mexia»  .      ... 

306.52 

4«.  Arkanaaa 

47.  .Nevada.... 



310. 31 

830..';: 

48.  Wjrominf 

4t.  Heat  Vlrifinja 

320.68 
338.15 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  table  assumes  a 
family  Inoome  of  $5,000  to  support  a 
man,  his  wife,  and  two  ciiildren  The 
family  automobile  is  driven  10,000  miles 
a  year  and  gets  15  miles  to  a  gallon. 
The  family  smokes  a  pack  of  cigarettes 
a  day.  purchases  $800  worth  of  items 
.subject  to  sales  tax  each  year,  owns 
$1,000  worth  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty, own.s  a  house  which  has  a  market 
value  of  $10,000.  The  family  would  pay 
$416  in  Federal  income  tax  wherever  it 
lived  in  the  United  States.  As  the  fam- 
ily moved  from  State  to  State,  however, 
it  would  pay  the  tax  indicated  above  for 
the  support  of  public  schools  and  local 
and  State  governments.  It  is  the  same 
family  with  all  the  same  economic  ac- 
tivities, but  it  would  pay  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent tax  in  each  State. 


lative  program  and  any  si)ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  McCormack)  ,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for 
10  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland  '  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Stratton),  for  10  min- 
utes, on  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congkessional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Farbstein. 

Mr.  GuBSEF  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter,  the  remarks  he  made  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today  repard- 
ing  H.R.  127,59 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By   imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 


sence wa.'=  cranted  to: 

Mr    SiTTH  of  Iowa,  for  Friday, 
1,  on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimou.';  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followmp  the  legis- 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  A.ND  JOIN"!  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reixirted  that 
that  committ<^'e  had  examined  and  found 
tri.ly  e:, rolled  biU.^  and  a  joint  re.solulion 
of  the  Hou.se  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H  R.  2584  An  w  i  for  the  relief  ol  Gourgen 
U     Ai>&iklarLan, 


H  R  2666.  Ad  act  for  the  relief  of  Brtcclo 
Garces  de  Castro; 

H.R.  2671.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Antonta 
Martinez: 

H.R.  2823.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  F\imie 
Tosliloka; 

H.R.  3122.  An  act  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Issue  a  homestead  patent 
to  the  heirs  ol  Prank  L.  Wilhelm; 

H.R.  3291.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  medals; 

HJl.  3534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eplfanio 
Truplano: 

HJR.  3789.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Precidita 
V.   Corliss    (nee   Preciollta   Valera); 

H-R.  3805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reli- 
giosa  Liugla  Prizzo.  Rellgiosa  Vittoria  Gar- 
zoni,  Rellgiosa  Maria  Ramus.  Rellgiosa  Inea 
Perrarlo,  and  Rellgiosa  Roberta  Clccone; 

H.R.  3923.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
entation of  medal  to  persons  who  have  served 
as  meml>ers  of  the  UJS.  expedition  to  Ant- 
arctica; 

VLS..  4346.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  limit  the  use  of  false  financial  state- 
ments as  a  bar  to  discharge; 

H  R  4670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karnall 
Singh  Mahal; 

H.R.  5569.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award 
of  certain  medals  within  two  years  after  a 
determination  by  the  Secretary  concerned 
that  because  of  loss  or  inadvertence  the 
recommendation    was    not   processed; 

H.R.  6108.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Arkansas  Post  National  Me- 
morial, in  the  State  of  Arkansas: 

H.R.  7726.  An  act  to  amend  section  678  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  1078)  relat- 
ing to  the  transmission  of  petitioiis,  notices, 
orders,  and  other  papers  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  In  chapter  XIII  proceed: nsrs; 

H.R.  7932  An  act  for  the  relief  .  :  W;::iam 
E.  DuUn; 

H.R.  7965  An  act  to  amend  sec"„ior»£  6:2 
Of  title  38,  United  States  Code  to  authorise 
outpatient  treatment  incident  to  authorized 
hospital  care  for  certain  veterans; 

H.R.  8212.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  ttie  procedure 
for  ordering  certain  member.^  of  the  reserve 
components  to  active  duty  and  the  require- 
ments for  physical  examination  of  members 
of  the  reserve  compKDnents.  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R  8253  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pierre 
R    DeBroux; 

H.R  8740.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  leas- 
ing of  oil  and  gas  interests  In  certain  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  the  State  of 
Texas: 

H.R.  9142.  An  act  to  provide  for  payment 
for  lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  as  a  basis  few  lieu  selections  from  the 
public   domain,  and   for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9201.  An  act  to  validate  certain  min- 
ing claims  in  California; 

HJl.  9541.  An  act  to  amend  section  109 
(g)  of  the  Federal  Property  aiid  Adminittra- 
Uve  Services  Act  of  194ii. 

HJl.9711.  An  act  for  ti-e  relief  ol  Robert 
L.  Stoermer; 

H.R.  9751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Iciie  Helen  Hinnian. 

HR.  10021.  .^n  act  provid::ig  a  u:;lform 
law  for  the  transfer  of  securities  to  and  by 
fiduciaries    in    the    District    of    Columbia. 

H  R  10O68  All  act  \o  amend  section  303  of 
the  Career  Comp>ensati on  Act  of  1949,  to  au- 
thorized travel  and  triinsprrtation  allow- 
ances, and  transportation  of  dependent?  and 
of  baggage  and  household  efTects  t.o  The 
homes  of  the.:  ^i:<--'.  ;.  '  -  •:••.■.■,  men-.- 
bers  of  the  ui.;i  )rr:^.eG  ser-.-.n-j  aiic  '.or  .\':.<.' 
purposes; 

H.R  11522  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ol 
August  26.  1935.  to  permit  certain  re;. I  prop- 
erty of  the  United  .St^ites  to  be  conveyed  to 
States,  municipalities  and  other  political 
subdivisions  for  highway  purpjoses: 
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-,  *•*■  "^^  ^~  *«-"i  *.o  authorize  a  ron- 
;.;  iiv  :.i.-c.  :i  i:^.;  instruction  for  members 
■I     :-:-t    S^jvrtf   OflBcer?'   Training  Corps   un- 

S.  ?.  :  A\5J  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense 
^=^--v:  .,-.  r.  Ac;  f  1950,  as  amended,  for  an 
io:^: :,-.-.;   2  vears; 

HE  ;>265  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
Vr.;:ed  .States  Code,  to  authorize  certain 
persons  to  administer  oaths  and  to  per- 
'orm  notarial  acts  for  persons  serving  with. 
employed  by,  or  accompanying  the  Armed 
Forces  outside  the  United  States: 

H.R  12346  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b) 
:>f  the  Federa:  Reserve  Act,  r.^  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reser.e  bank.-;  to  purchase  US  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasur>-; 

H.R  12570  An  act  to  amend  section  303(c) 
of  the  Care*»r  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by 
Impoemtc  certain  limitations  on  the  trans- 
portatinr.  nf  .household  effects;  and 

HJ  R^  627  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropnatlons  incident  to  US  participation 
in  the  International  Bureau  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Industrial  Property 
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SENATE  BILLS.  .JOINT  FiESOLU- 
TIONS.  AND  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 

Bills,  joint  re-solutiorts.  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles  were  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er s  table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred 
a-s  follows: 

3.  1578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  E. 
Swift  and  his  wife,  Sallv  Swift;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

S.  1701  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hajlme 
Asato:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2201  An  act  to  amend  section  601  of 
title  38.  United  States  Cods,  with  respect  to 
the  definition  of  the  term  'Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities";  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs 

S  230.3  An  act  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive administration  of  public  assistance  In 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  make  certain 
relatives  responsible  for  support  of  needy 
persons  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  2429.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trademarks  used  in  commerce 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  international 
conventions,  and  for  other  purposes  "  ap- 
proved July  5,  1946.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2626  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zlata  Diun- 
lljan  and  DJuro  (George)  Kasner;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2757.  An  act  to  supplement  the  Act  of 
June  14,  1926.  as  amended,  to  permit  any 
fetave  to  acquire  certain  public  lands  for 
recreational  use:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2872  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ennls  Craft 
McLaren:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  '2914  .An  act  to  authorize  the  purchase 
and  exchange  of  land  and  interests  therein 
on  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
ways; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  29,32  An  act  to  amend  section  3568  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
reducing  sentences  of  imprisonment  Imposed 
upon  persons  held  in  custody  for  want  of 
bail  while  awaiting  trial  by  the  time  so  spent 
m  custody;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

States  to  select  certain  public  lands  subject 
t^  tS^  outsunding  mineral  lease  or  permit; 
2r^   Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular 

fhi^idic'i^r"       ■    ""   "^^  committee  on 


S  3076    An  act  '.   r  the  relief    .f  Daisy  Pong 
Hi  Tong  Li.    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S  3108  An  act  to  provide  for  public  hear- 
ings on  air  pollution  problems  of  more  than 
local  significance  under,  and  extend  the  du- 
ration of.  the  Federal  air  pollution  control 
law,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

S  3118.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    HadJl 

Benlevl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3.3169    An   act   for   the   relief   of    Edward 

C.  Tonsmelre.  Junior;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

S.3195  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Army  Distaff  Foun- 
dation; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colvunbla. 

S.  3212.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  convey  certain  public  and 
acquired  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to 
the  County  of  Mineral.  Nevada:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3260.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  modify  certain  leases  entered 
Into  for  the  provision  of  recreation  facilities 
in  reservoir  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

S  3267  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 17.  1940,  relating  to  the  disposition  of 
certain  public  lands  in  Alaska;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior   and   Insular  Affairs, 

S.  3357.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Granduc  and  Grazla  Granduc;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    the  Judiciary. 

S.  3399.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  property  within  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
W.  Soott  m;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S,  3408  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Glovanna  Hopkins;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3416.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  amounts  ex- 
pended in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.3506.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Athanlsla 
G.  Koumoutsoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  3558.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
transfer  of  certain  Federal  property  to  the 
Government  of  American  Samoa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  3623.  An  act  to  designate  and  establish 
that  portion  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park  on 
the  Island  of  Maul,  In  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
as  the  Haleakala  National  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3648.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  to  transfer  from  the 
United  States  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency,  title  to  certain 
real  property  in  said  District;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  3650.  An  act  to  supplement  and  amend 
the  act  of  June  30.  1948.  relative  to  the  Fort 
Hall  Indian  irrigation  project,  and  to  ap- 
prove an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior issued  under  the  act  of  June  22  1936- 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  3733.  An  act  to  place  the  Naval  Reserve 
Officers-  Training  Corps  graduates  (Regulars) 
in  a  status  comparable  with  United  States 
Naval  Academy  graduates;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

S  J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  New  Jersey  Ter- 
centenary Celebration  Commission  to  formu- 
late and  Implement  plans  to  commemorate 
the  three  himdredth  anniversary  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes'  to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 


S  J.  Res  152  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider 
and  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
Woodrow  Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

8  J  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  preparation  and  printing  of  a  revUed 
edition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America— Anal ysU  and  Interpreta- 
tion, published  in  1953  as  Senate  Document 
No.  170  of  the  82d  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

S  J.  Res  186  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  In  November  of  each  year 
as  "National  Voters'  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J,  Res.  202.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
October  2.  1960.  as  "National  Public  Works 
Week";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  J  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  first  day  of  May  each  year  as  Law  Day  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J  Res  209  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establUhment  of  an  annual  NaUonal 
Forest  Products  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S  Con.  Res  107.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  addi- 
tional copies  of  certain  publicaUons  of  Its 
Internal  Security  Suljcommittee;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  tiUes: 

H.R.  1844.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
approved  June  19.  1934.  as  amended  by  the 
AcU  of  July  2.  1940.  and  July   12.   1950; 

H.R.  4786.  An  act  declaring  certain  lands 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  of  South  Dakota; 

H.R  5888.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  transfer  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Port  Authority,  an  instrumentality 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  cer- 
tain lands  and  improvements  thereon  com- 
prising a  portion  of  the  so-called  E  Street 
Annex.  South  Boston  Annex.  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard,  in  South  Boston.  Mass..  in  ex- 
change for  certain  other  lands; 

H.R.  7966.  An  act  to  amend  section  601  of 
tiUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  furnishing  of  needed  services  of  optom- 
etrists to  veterans  having  service-connected 
eye  conditions; 

H  R  8315.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Army  to  lease  a  portion  of  Fort 
Crowder.  Mo.,  to  Stella  Reorganized  Schools 
R-1.  Missouri; 

H.R.  10108.  An  act  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment of  certain  Veterans'  Administration 
beneficiaries  and  their  attendanu  for  ferry 
fares,   and    bridges,   road,   and    tunnel    tolls; 

H  R.  10644.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  in  order  to 
change  the  limitation  of  the  construction 
differential  subsidy  under  such  title,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  10695.  An  act  to  provide  for  rotation 
in  overseas  assignments  of  civilian  employees 
under  the  Defense  Establishment  having 
career-conditional  and  career  appointment* 
in  the  competitive  clvU  service,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  11646.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
collect  and  publish  statistics  of  the  grade 
and  staple  length  of  cotton,  as  amended    by 


defining  certain  offenses  in  oonnectlon  with 
the  sampling  of  cotton  for  classification  and 
providing  a  penalty  provision,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  12263.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  for  the  Joint  con- 
struction by  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
of  a  major  international  storage  dam  on  the 
Rio  Grande  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  February  3.  1944.  with 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  12381.  To  Increajse  for  a  1-year  period 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  to  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  existing  corporate  nor- 
mal-tax rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12415.  An  act  to  lonend  section  6387 
(b)  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  definition  of  total  commissioned  serv- 
ice of  certain  officers  of  the  naval  service. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  7  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.), 
mider  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  June 
30.  at  10:30  o'clock  a  m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2306.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  OfBce  of  the 
President,  relative  to  plans  for  works  of  Im- 
provement relating  to  the  following  water- 
sheds: Franktown-Parker  tributaries  of 
Cherry  Creek.  Colo  ;  Upper  Josephine-Jack- 
son Creek.  Fla.;  Sandy  Creek.  Ga  ;  Walanae 
Iki  Walanae  Nul,  Hawaii;  French  Lick  Creek. 
Ind.;  Bentonia,  Miss.;  Upper  Gila  Valley  Ar- 
royos No.  1.  N.  Mex  .  East  Keechi  Creek. 
Tex  :  and  Beaver  Creek.  Va.,  pursuant  to  the 
Watershed  Pr>Xectlon  and  Flood  Prevention 
Aot.  as  amended  ( 16  U.S.C.  1006).  and  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10654  of  January  20.  1956;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2307  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  KxecuUve  Office  of  the 
President,  relative  to  a  i)lan  for  works  of 
improvement  relating  to  the  following  water- 
shed: Town  Pork  Creek.  NC.  pursuant  to 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act.  as  amended  (16  U.SC.  1005), 
and  Executive  Order  No  10654  of  January  20. 
1956:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2308.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  1,  1960,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  reports  on  Rye  Harbor, 
N.H..  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  WiTks,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  on  July  19,  195<5  (H  Doc, 
No.  439);  to  the-  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  Ulus- 
tratlon. 

2309.  A  letter  froni  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  13.  I960,  submitting  a  report,  together 
vith  accomptanyiug  pap>ers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  reports  on  Little  Sandy  River 
and  Tj'garts  Creek.  Ky  ,  requested  by  reso- 
lutions of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  July  22.  1950  and  June  27,  1950 
(H.    Etoc.    No.    440);    to    the    Committee    on 


Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 

2310.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  21.  1960,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanjrlng  papers  and  lllUEtrations, 
on  a  survey  of  Pearl  River  and  tributaries, 
Mississippi,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  approved  March  2.  1945,  and  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  July  24,  1946  (H  Doc. 
No.  441 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two  illus- 
trations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  12566.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  4004  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  require  that  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals render  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law  in  the  opinions  setting  forth  its  de- 
cisions on  appeals:  without  amendment 
( Rept.  No  2030) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  HJl  12653  A  bUl  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals  and  to  prescribe 
its  Jurisdiction  and  functions;  without 
amendm.ent  (Rept.  No  2031).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R  1319  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 13(h)(2)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944  so  as  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  property  conveyed  for  historic-monu- 
ment purposes  under  such  section  must  have 
been  acquired  by  the  United  States  on  or 
before  January  1.  1900:  without  amendment 
(  Rept.  No.  2032 1 .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Commltt<-e  on  Way?  and 
Means.  H.R.  12659  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a 
temporary  period  the  Import  duty  on  liep- 
tanolc  acid:  without  amendment  Rept  No 
2033)  Referred  to  the  CommiTtee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  OcMnmlttee  on  Apr.culture. 
HJR.  9732.  A  blil  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  AgrictUture  to  convey  certain  pro;)erty  in 
the  State  of  California  to  the  cour.ty  of 
Trinity;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2035). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hotise 
Resolution  586  Resolution  providing  f  jr  the 
consideration  of  H.R  loti76.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  22  (relaUng  to  the  endowTj^ent  and 
support  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts>  of  the  act  of  June  '29.  1935. 
to  Increase  the  authorized  appropriation  for 
resident  teaching  grants  to  land  prant  in- 
stitutions; without  a.Tiendmei.t  >  Heit  No 
2036).     Referred    to   Uie   House   Calendar 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Commntee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  587  Resolution  t yr  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Juini  RfstjlvUion  l7Ci 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  Uie  participa- 
tion in  an  International  convention  erf  repre- 
sentative citizens  from  the  North  Atianuc 
Treaty  nations  to  examine  how  greater  po- 
litical and  economic  cooperation  among 
their  peoples  may  be  promoted,  to  pnvide 
for  the  appointment  of  VS  delegates  to 
such  convention,  and  for  other  purposes, 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2037).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar, 


Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules  House  Resolution  588  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R  12311.  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2038).     Referred   to  the  House   Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDREWS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  11389  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Government  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2039),  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  11998.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  2040).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  CUMMITITIES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLLTTONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SAUND;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HH.  10154.  A  bill  to  vali- 
date a  certain  conveyance  of  land  In  River- 
side County,  Calif.,  made  on  September  28, 
1885,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
and  others:  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
2034).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 


PUBUC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII.  public 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows- 

By  Mr  ALBERT: 
HJR.  12870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  AgricuJ- 
tiu-al  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
and  the  Agriculttiral  Act  of  1949,  els  amended, 
with  respect  to  market-adjustment  and 
price-support  programs  for  wheat;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr    BROYHILL: 
H-R   12871     A    bill    to    amend    the   District 
of  Columbia  Teachers    S-ilary  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended;    to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    DONOHUE: 
UB..  12872.   A  bill  to  create  and   prescribe 
the   functions  of  a  Natior^al  Peace  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  INOUTE: 
"RR  12873  A  bill  to  designate  anc  estob- 
lish  that  portion  of  the  Hawa:;  Nat;  :.al 
Park  on  the  island  of  Mani  !n  the  S-ftt>>  rf 
Hawaii,  as  the  Haleakala  Nauonal  Park  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  t^.e  C^jnimii!.**  oa 
Interior   and    l.-^ular   Affairs. 

By  Mr  K.ASEM 
HR  1J874  A  bin  to  pro-\-lde  that  ctunpar 
CLiaches  slid»-in  cAblns^  and  other  artlelea 
s  m.ilar  or  related  In  use  to  house  trailers 
shall  not  be  subject  to  tiie  manufacturers 
excise  tax  on  motor  vehlcJes;  tc-  the  C^'Tn- 
m'.ttee  on   Ways  and  MeiUis 

By  M.'  M.ASON 
HR  12875  A  bill  relating  to  t-he  credit 
ae-slrist  the  estat^e  tAX  for  the  tonount  of 
p'.ft  UiH  jx'»:d  ox;  a  pift  of  property  which 
1.S  included  in  the  gross  eetAt«  of  a  decedent, 
Uj  the  Ck,n;m.;tt-ee  on  Ways  ana  Means 

By  M.'    MICHEL: 
H.R    12876    A  bin   to  amend  section   110  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  .\e:  of  1958  with  respect 
to  tlie  Illinois  ajid  Mississippi  Canai;   to  the 
Committee  on  P^ab:ic  Works. 

By  Mr  PORTER 
H  R  12877  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  the  LltH-arr  orf 
Congress  shall  conduct  additional  studies  of 
foreign  trade  Uiteretts  within  the  Unit^»d 
etatep;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Actir,:r.- 
Istrauon. 
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By  Mr    THOMSON  of  Wymmg: 
H_R    12878     A    bi;;    l>^    amend    section    7    of 
-he  Tride  .\^°emeii's  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  Uj  :he  Committee  on  Ways  and 
meai.i 

By  Mr    FLYNX 

H.R    12879    A   bli:    to    pr  >v;de   that    the    in- 
come  tax  on  individuals  shall   a  ^t  ext;eed  52 
percent  of  the  taxable  Income  for  the  taxable 
year;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    PUCINSKI 

H  R  1288(0  A  bi.i  Uj  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relit;  r.s  Act  to  make  it  an  unfair 
labor  prji-ct:ce  for  am  employer  or  a  labor 
organizAti-r.  -x)  discriminate  unjustifiably 
on  account  of  at;e;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lcibor. 
By  Mr    FULTON 

H  Con  Res  705.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tindlng  the  felicitations  and  best  wishes  of 
the  American  p>eople  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  on  the  occasion  of  Its  Tercentenary 
Celebration;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE   BILL,-   AND   FiKSOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1   of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  DIXON 
HR  12881  A  Ji.l  conierring  Jurisdiction 
on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  make  findings  with 
resi>ect  to  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
which  certain  individuals  are  entitled  as  re- 
Imbtirsement  for  damages  sustained  by  them 
as  a  result  of  the  cancellation  of  their  graz- 
ing permltB  by  the  UJS.  Air  Force,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  payments  of  amountB  so  determined 
to  such  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    IXjSOH'C'E. 
H  R   12882    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cornells 
Jacobus  Overbeeke:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY 
1-1  R   12883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
A.   2..ppas;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  GUBSER: 
H  R.  12884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lamberto 
Lencionl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.  12885.  A   bill   for    the   relief  of    Anna 
Stanlslawa  Zlolo;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR.  12886.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mln  Ja 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
HJl.  12887.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppa 
Slragiisa;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr  KASEM: 
H  R   12888.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of  David 
G.  Trueman;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   KILDAY: 
H  R   12889    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
O.  Wolff;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr   McDONOUGH : 
H  R.  12890    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pausto 
Baleares   Nonlsa.   Jr  ;    to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs  MAY: 
H  R.  12891  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women,  Educational 
Foundation,  Inc..  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr  MOORE: 
HR.  12892.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Kwong  Shul  Ylu;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H  R  12893    A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Maria 
Gronek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PETITION6.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

514  By  Mr  CANFIELD:  Reaolutlon  of  the 
New  Jersey  Rehabilitation  Commission  sup- 
porting the  principle  of  H.R.  4700  and  8  3503 
providing  for  medical  and  surgical  care  for 
the  disabled  and  aged  within  the  framework 
of  an  "Insurance  within  Insurance"  concept; 
to  the  Committee  on   Wavs   and  Means 

515  By  Mr  CUNNINGHAM:  Petition  of  the 
Nebraska  Water  Pollution  Control  Council 
concerning  nonreimbursable  public  values 
and  multiple  use  of  Federal  water  Impound- 
ment works;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

516  By  Mr  DOOLET:  Resolution  of  the 
Civic  and  Business  Federation  White  Plains 
(NY)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  Federal 
school  construction  financial  a.<<sl8tance  Is 
unneeded,  unnecessary,  and  undesirable,  and 
In  that  wise  It  wholly  and  fully  concurs  with 
the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Its  organ- 
ized effort  to  defeat  H.R.  10128  and  any  other 
proposed  legislation  of  like  nature  and  pur- 
port; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

517.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Arthur 
D  Woolaway.  State  chairman.  Republican 
Party  of  Hawaii.  Central  Committee.  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  relative  to  extending  thanka 
for  the  establishment  of  an  East-West  Cul- 
tural Center  In  Hawaii,  and  requesting  ade- 
quate appropriations  to  carry  out  the  opera- 
tlons  thereof:  to  the  Committee  on  Porelen 
Affairs.  * 
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Senator  McGee'i  "Senate  Summary' 

*  ■ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McNAMARA 

■F    m:    hic.\n 
IS   THE  SENAT-E   OF    THE   UNIIED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  29,  I960 

Mr,  M^N.AMARA  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNGREssioN.AL  Record  a  news  re- 
lease entitled  Senate  Suramary,"  issued 
by  the  office  of  ibx  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr  McGeeI.  This  partic- 
'.i;a:-  vf'iea.sp  is  da^ed  June  15.  1960.  and 
d.-cus.^es,  among  other  things,  many 
;  .   t.  e.-   of  our  foreign  relations. 

Thtie  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment A  .us  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RECORri   as  follows: 

-rsAT'^'R  Gale  Mm^r  s  3fN«rT  St-mmary 
Pell^x  Wv  rr.'.:.2-f=  luring  the  Memorial 
Day  recess  ;  -,.--  .-;,,.  rf,  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  tir.-i  B.;:l--rb?ri;  Conference  In  Bur- 
genstock.  .- .v:-2ct;  . :.  j  a  colleague.  Senator 
Hugh  Scott.  R<=-:  ^r.;. m  of  Pennsylvania 
and  I  were  the  Mf:;.-,vrs  of  the  Senate  at- 
tending. Members  from  the  parliaments  of 
the  other  NATO  countrlee  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, diplomats,  and  leaders  of  business  and 
industry  were  also  present.  Presiding  over 
the    ser;eo    uf    meetings    was    HRH     Prince 


Bernhard  of  the  Netherlands.  To  assure 
frank  and  uninhibited  discussion,  the  meet- 
ings were  closed  to  the  press,  all  comments 
were  off  the  record,  and  no  conclusions  were 
formalized.  The  transportation  costs,  more- 
over, were  paid  by  a  private  foundation 
rather  than  by  the  taxpayer.  It  was  felt 
that  only  In  these  ways  could  men  high  In 
the  governments  of  the  world  be  encouraged 
to  speak  blunUy  on  the  Issues  of  the  day. 

Coming  as  It  did  In  the  wake  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Paris  .summit  meeting,  our  de- 
liberations In  Switzerland  became,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  '•plck-up-the-pleces-  conference. 
While  there  were  no  group  conclusions.  It  la 
permissible  to  share  with  you  some  of  the 
Individual  and  personal  observations  picked 
up  In  private  conversations  with  persons 
from  10  or  a  dozen  governments  of  the  world. 

Almost  without  exception  there  was  agree- 
ment that  the  United  SUtes  had  stumbled 
badly  In  the  early  phases  of  the  U-2  Incident. 
Criticism  of  oiu-  handling  of  the  U-2  seemed 
to  center  around  three  aspects ;  ( 1 )  the  tim- 
ing of  the  U-2  flight  Itself.  (2)  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  take  fuU,  oersonal  respon- 
sibility, and  (3)  the  handling  of  the  news 
releases  of  the  incident  by  Washington. 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  may  have 
been  deeply  rooted  intelligence  reasons  for 
a  special  U-2  flight  as  near  the  summit  con- 
ference as  the  fateful  flight  of  pilot  Powers 
was.  the  thought  prevailed,  nonetheless,  that 
the  time  was  unfortunate  and  may  even  have 
been  an  unnecessary  risk  to  have  taken. 

In  regard  to  the  second  criticism.  It  was 
pointed    out    tliat    the    President's    personal 


assumption  of  responsibility  more  than  any 
other  single  development  provoked  the  in- 
excusable and  unfortunate  tirade  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  against  President  Elsenhower! 
The  consensus  was  that  espionage  Is  dirty 
business  at  best  and  necessary,  but  that 
the  head  of  state  can  never  afford  to  be 
personally  Identified  with  It.  To  do  so  calls 
Into  question  the  legal  and  ethical  position 
of  his  government  at  the  same  time  that  it 
places  tn  Jeopardy  the  treaty  relationship 
of  his  friends  and  allies.  For  example.  It 
will  now  be  increasingly  difficult  for  Turkey. 
Pakistan,  and  Norway  to  permit  our  con- 
tinued use  of  bases  on  their  territory  for 
our  own  purp>08es. 

And  criticism  regarding  the  handling  of 
the  news  releases  on  the  incident  In  Wash- 
ington centered  on  the  obvious  Ineptness  of 
the  bureaucrau  in  the  Capitol.  It  was  clearly 
a  case  of  the  left  hand  not  knowing  what 
the  right  hand  was  doing.  Quite  obviously 
there  was  no  one  minding  the  store  at  this 
critical  moment.  The  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Herter,  was  in  Turkey;  the  President  was  In 
Gettysburg;  and  In  Washington  there  was  a 
merry-go-round  of  conflicting  statemenU 
coming  out  of  the  NASA  (National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration),  the  CIA 
(Central  Intelligence  Agency),  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  White  House. 

What  disturbed  many  of  our  friends  wu 
the  thought  that  we  In  the  United  States 
were  attempting  to  hide  a  clearcut  mistake 
behind  a  facade  of  unity.  The  fear  WM 
expressed  also  that  we  were  dangerously  ex- 
ploiting the  loyalty  of  our  allies. 
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It  is  only  fair  to  say.  however,  that  while 
our  friends  and  allies  were  all  shook  up 
over  our  fumbling,  the  Incident  did  not  de- 
stroy their  basic  confidence  in  our  leader- 
ship. Their  one  desperate  hope  seemed  to 
be.  however,  that  somehow  we  In  the  United 
States  might  learn  from  this  experience. 
As  I  urged  upon  several  of  our  critics,  in 
the  American  system  of  government  we  are 
entitled  to  make  mistakes;  to  do  so  Is  not 
fatal  as  It  Is  in  a  dictatorship.  But  there 
is  a  corollary  to  that.  We  are  also  entitled 
to  learn  from  those  same  mistakes. 

The  events  preceding  and  following  the 
Paris  debacle  have  brought  into  focus  two 
serious  conseqviences. 

One  Is  the  freezing  of  the  public  mind 
in  America.  Because  of  the  unfortunate  turn 
of  events,  the  candidates  for  President  In 
both  parties  face  the  danger  of  being 
straltjacketed  by  public  opinion  on  mat- 
ters affecting  not  only  the  Russians  but 
great  questions  of  peace  all  around  the 
world.  Some  of  them  have  already  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  run  against  Mr. 
Khrushchev  Instead  of  for  a  positive  and 
constructive  program  for   peace. 

A  second  is  the  Inclination  to  vote  more 
and  more  military  funds  in  the  expectation 
that  we  will  thus  be  correcting  what  went 
wrong.  The  harsh  truth  Is  that  this  may 
only  aggravate  the  present  worldwide  con- 
dition of  unrest  and  antl-Amerlcanlsm. 
Nowhere  around  the  globe  can  It  be  said 
that  the  United  States  has  failed  to  project 
Its  military  Image.  But  there  Is  resil  reason  to 
believe  that  we  have  failed  to  project  a 
more  positive  national  profile.  Recent  riots 
In  our  own  hemisphere,  In  Africa,  and  In 
Asia  offer  dramatic  testimony.  What  we  are 
against  has  been  made  abundantly  clear; 
but  what  we  are  for  has  not  gotten 
through. 

Time  presses  America  for  a  larger  effort 
In  nonmllltary  fields  overseas.  Yet.  the 
net  effect  of  the  Impulse  to  Increase  military 
appropriations  Is  to  take  funds  away  from 
the  norunllltary.  While  we  cannot  afford 
to  slip  back  militarily,  neither  can  we  af- 
ford to  neglect  the  other,  more  constructive 
side  of  the  American  Image. 

By  way  of  a  postscript  to  the  discussions 
at  the  Bllderberg  Conference,  let  it  t>e  noted 
that  the  International  position  of  the  United 
States  has  further  deteriorated — dangerous- 
ly so.  In  a  matter  of  weeks  American  pres- 
tige has  suffered  a  succession  of  body  blows 

To  the  bungling  of  U-2;  the  Paris  fiasco, 
and  the  withdrawal  by  the  Kremlin  of  the 
Invitation  to  President  Elsenhower  to  visit 
the  Soviet  Union,  has  now  been  added  the 
humiliating  withdrawal  of  a  similar  Japa- 
nese invitation;  hostile  mobs  confronting  the 
President  In  Okinawa;  and  a  renewal  by 
Communist  China  of  bombardments  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  deliberately  timed  to 
further   embarrass  our  President. 

That  there  will  be  still  more  Incidents  is 
a  realistic  prospect.  Nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  approaching  Demo- 
cratic and  Republlcun  Conventions  may 
cause  the  Communists  to  suspend  similar 
psychological  attacks  Just  for  the  month  of 
July.  This  fact  thrusts  to  the  fore  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Congress  dare  be  away 
from  Washington  even  long  enough  to  nom- 
inate Presidential  favorltles  In  July.  If  the 
world  situation  has  slipped  as  badly  as  re- 
cent crises  suggest,  It  is  doubtful  wisdom 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  at  least  to  subordinate 
the  Nation's  foreign  policy  crisis  to  previous 
calendar  commitments  In  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago. 

Without  any  question,  greater  unity — at 
home  and  abroad — has  resulted  from  the 
Incidents.  But  the  harsh  fact  remains  that 
we  now  stand  uixlted  on  a  far  lower  level 
than  we  liad  a  right  to  expect  or  to  hope 


for  had  the  U-2  affair  not  triggered  the 
succession  of  Incidents  we  have  Just  ex- 
j>erlenced. 

This  brings  us  then  back  home  where  we 
in  America  have  to  decide  for  ourselves  how 
Important  it  is  In  a  democracy  to  encourage 
constructive  criticism  rather  than  to  excuse 
mistakes  behind  a  facade  of  unity. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  U-2  incident 
and  the  others  occurred  in  a  Presidential 
election  year.  Criticism  Is  now  too  often 
dismissed  as  being  political  when  In  all 
truth  something  basically  went  wrong  in  a 
most  vital  segment  of  our  national  security 
setup.  For  this  reason,  it  is  Imperative 
that  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  unite 
as  Americans  in  support  of  a  sober.  Intelli- 
gent, objective  assessment  of  this  whole 
episode  In  the  expectation  that  the  next 
President,  whomever  he  may  t>e  and  from 
whichever  party,  may  learn  the  lessons  that 
desperately  must  be  learned  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  risks  of  work  leadership  success- 
fully. 

To  err  Is  human,  but  to  err  repeatedly 
may  no  longer  be  one  of  ovr  permissible 
luxuries.  As  one  of  the  gres  .  statesmen  of 
Europe  put  it,  "You  In  America  are  on  the 
spot.  We  all  make  mistakes.  '  he  said,  "but 
your  mistakes  carry  a  special  weight  because 
of  the  gigantic  role  you  play  In  the  world. 
If  my  country  makes  a  mistake.  It  matters 
very  little  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  you 
In  America  are  like  Atlas  with  the  world  on 
your  shoulders.  When  you  stimible,  the 
whole  world  falls  with  you." 


Berlin    Must    Always    Be    Free 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDLANA 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  29. 1960 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
dianapolis Times  of  Sunday,  June  26, 
1960.  had  a  very  excellent  editorial  on 
Berlin.  This  editorial  stressed  the  neces- 
sity for  the  United  States  to  be  as  firm 
as  we  were  11  years  aso  during  the  Rus- 
sian blockade  of  Berlin  which  we  de- 
feated through  the  now  famous  Berlin 
airlift. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  West 
Berlin  last  year.  My  definite  impression 
from  conversations  I  had  then  with  of- 
ficials of  the  West  German  and  West 
Berlin  governments  is  that  they  want 
the  United  States  not  to  back  down  in 
the  face  of  Soviet  threats. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  I'r.iteti  .^tates 
I  made  some  comments  on  this  matter 
which  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

(From  the  Indianapolis  Times,  June  26,  1960] 
Berlin  Must  A:  wav-  P.r  Frfe 

U-S.  planes  sped  to  Berlin  witli  milk  and 
medicine  12  years  ago  today. 

The  shipments  were  unplanned.  It  was  a 
stopgap  measure. 

The  Russian  blockade  of  the  western  city 
threatened  21^  million  Berliners  with  starva- 


tion— Just  3  years  after  World  War  II  had 
ended. 

This  was  the  start  of  the  massive  Berlin 
airlift.  In  which  Allied  pilots,  mostly  Amer- 
ican and  many  Hooslers,  ferried  the  essen- 
tials of  life  to  a  courageous  city. 

Communist  rulers  still  hunger  for  Berlin. 

The  city's  magnet,  drawing  the  llfeblood 
from  the  Russians'  East  German  satellite 
surrounding  It.  is  more  powerful  than  ever. 

Swarms  of  refugees  still  reach  the  free  city, 
despite  tightening  travel  restrictions  within 
East  Germany. 

West  Berlin  by  no  means  enjoys  all  the 
prosperity  of  West  Germany,  but  It  keeps 
getting  healthier. 

Unemployment  has  been  whittled  down 
from  300.000  10  years  ago  to  about  30,000 
today. 

Buildings  keep  going  up.  Investments  are 
increasing. 

The  city  has  heart,  guts,  and  brains. 

The  people  are  closer  to  communism  than 
perhaps  any  others  in  the  West.  They  un- 
derstand It  better,  respect  Its  force,  and  live 
next  door  to  It  without  panic. 

Whenever  a  new  crisis  is  threatened  by  the 
Kremlin.  Berlin  Is  calmer  than  Washington. 

The  airlift  of  1948  was  so  effective  that  11 
months  later  the  Russian  blockade  was  given 
up  as  a  failure.  It  was  one  of  the  West's 
greatest  victories. 

Some  experts  today  believe  It  could  not 
happen  again.  They  believe  the  Elsenhower 
administration  would  cave  In  at  a  showdown. 
They  believe  the  Berllners  would  not  be  as 
tough  as  before,  after  11  years  of  material 
comfort. 

This  defeatism  must  not  be  accepted. 

Military  and  diplomatic  planners,  some- 
how, can  always  face  the  past  and  plan  for 
yesterday's  crises. 

Today  there  is  a  fleet  of  tioicks  In  a  U.S. 
military  compound  In  Berlin.  They  are 
never  used,  but  are  ready  for  airlift  duty. 

Today  the  city  officials  of  Berlin  have 
enough  coal.  food,  and  medicine  In  dumps 
and  warehouses  to  maintain  life  for  a  year. 

Today  the  Russians  have  radar  Jamming 
stations  surrounding  the  city,  so  the  planes 
couldn't  fly  In  every  minute. 

But  if  there  is  another  Berlin  crisis,  It  will 
not  t>e  the  same.  New  planning,  new  moves 
will  be  needed,  and  the  West  will  have  to  be 
just  as  tough,  resourceful,  flexible,  and 
united  as  It  was  10  years  ago 


Beri,in    as    I    See    It — The    Choice    Is    Not 

SURREMDEK    OR    WaB 

Berlin  is  the  place  on  the  world  map  where 
the  Soviet  Union  has  decided  to  test  the 
firmness  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world. 

As  Berlin  goes,  so  will  the  free  (and  the 
uncommitted)   world  go. 

West  Berlin  is  a  small,  Isolated,  indefensi- 
ble, outpost  of  freedom.  Its  2' 2  million  In- 
habitants are  free  only  because  the  West, 
and  In  particular  the  United  Slates,  has 
committed  itself  to  stay  there.  The  presence 
of  US.  troops  In  Berlin  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  burglar  alarm.  Any  military  attack  on 
Berlin  now  would  precipitate  a  military  re- 
action by  NATO  which  might  lead  to  all- 
out  war.  The  Russians  are  well  aware  of 
this,  and  this  Is  why  West  Berlin  Is  still  free 
today.  This  is  why  they  have  mobilized  all 
their  political,  psychological,  and  diplomatic 
reeoiirces  to  try  to  get  us  to  withdraw  from 
Berlin. 

It  might  be  asked  uhv  ;i  is  so  Important 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  that  2  =  2 
million  West  Berllners  should  be  kept  irom 
being  absorbed  by  the  East  German  Commu- 
nist regime.  After  all.  as  former  Secretary 
Dulle.s  niit^-d,  Berlin  is  militarily  indefen- 
sible. 


M. 
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It  is  true  that  we  h&vi»  a  m-Ctil  commlt- 
raeni  tu  the  Wes*  Ber;ir;ers.  but  we  nnve  a 
prior  mor*l  corrunltment  to  oirr  awn  peop>' 
Would  any  s*ae  American  advocate  that  we 
run  the  risk  of  events  which  miKht  lead  to 
Sov.et  nuclpiif  bombardment  of  the  UTiitf>d 
States  and  the  death  <-f  countless  mllllor.;, 
of  Americans  simply  ;a  order  to  try  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom — not  even  the  live* — of 
2'i   minion  foreli^ers'' 

Such  questions  whl^h  are  naturtw  car. 
only  be  aziswered  c-mvinringly  if  the  .swrie  of 
Berlin  is  seT.  ;r.   a  p;    •..f^r  rx^rsoective 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  recisor.  -a - 
must  be  prepared.  If  necesRary  Uj  remain  \u 
Ber'.ln  at  a.,  c  s's  rt'hfr  than  allow  our- 
Sfives  tx)  be  push«^  nit  or  be  a  party  -... 
dls^T-Used  cap'.tulauon  la  clear,  for  If  Khru- 
shchev believes  that  we  are  not  prepared  to 
fl?ht.  he  will  bring  Increasing  pressures. 
threats,  and  hiirassment  t<j  bear  on  the 
Western  poeitlon  and  arcess  rou'ea  In  orri^r 
to  bring  about  our  wlthdr  iwa!  from  3er!i::. 
through  some  form  >f  dipjomanc  rapitula- 
tlMi.      This  would  be  another  Munich 

Should  we  ever  i?1ve  up  our  position  In 
Berlin  (except,  of  course  as  part  of  an  -  v«>r- 
all  acceptable  settlement  u>  the  problem  of 
Germany),  we  wii;  surmltaneously  and  In- 
evitably have  given  up  our  security  posi- 
tions all  over  the  world  Tne  cement  of  the 
defense  of  the  fr»e  w.,r'.d,  which  cr  nsists  of 
trie  power,  the  rei^jlve  and  he  pied^eu  <*';rk 
of  the  United  States  of  America  wi..  uquify 
overnight  shou.d  we  allf^w  the  Russians  tu 
force  us  out  of  a  place  which  we  ourseiven 
have  proudly  built  up  and  protected  and 
committed  ..urselves  to  h  Id  .is  a  bastion  uf 
freedom. 

Berlin  Is  one  of  those  Issues  which  go  to 
the  heart  of  our  worldwide  sfcurity  poslUcn. 

There  Is  a  fateful  luik  b'-tween  the  main- 
tenance of  the  freedom  .f  the  West  Ber- 
Uners.  and  the  survivaj  of  xnJiUons  upon 
millions  of  our  fellow  cltlzena.  Here  is  how 
the  causal  sequence  might  run. 

1.  The  Soviets  succeed  In  driving  us  out 
of  West  Berlin  because  they  realize  that  we 
are.  m  the  Utst  resolve,  prepared  to  abandon 
West  Berlin  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  aU- 
out  war 

2.  The  handwriting  on  the  wall  then  at 
once  becomes  apparent  to  all  otir  allies  to 
all  the  countries  with  whom  we  have  mutual 
security  pact*,  and— Just  as  Important^to 
all  the  uncommitted  peoples  of  the  world. 

3.  The  foundations  of  our  present  defense 
and  security  policy  would  then  turn  to  sand 
under  our  feet  By  p»milttlng  the  Soviets 
to  win  the  battle  of  Berl'n.  and  showing  to 
the  w^rld  that  the  United  States  will  back 
down  rather  than  risk  war  with  the  S..viet 
Union  even  on  an  Issue  bl.xKlless  victory  of 
absolu-e   import     ,v.   the   worldwide   front 

4  Then  America  prr>cresslviy  becomies 
U..la-ed  poi-;,~allT  and  strategically,  as  the 
free  world  realizes  that  the  once  mighty 
deterrent,  backed  by  unsh>tkeable  resolve  no 
longer  exists 

5.  One  of  the  last  s'a^"s  is  ro-ich-^d  Ahen 
the  American  Governmen*:  and  peopt^  ^^p 
faced  with  the  decision  whether  to  ar  -op'  -he 
ex';nctl'>n  of  our  freedom,  or  v  n--r'-  •» 
^ause  we  believe  that  life  by  lt,'if.r  ,'^-Va'a'<^ 
f'om  *he  valu-s  bv  whl-h  w-  live  '  is  not 
w  -nh  livin? 

8  The  \asi  stage  of  al!  w^uld  bring  home 
l^'^'^J"'"  ''•''^''  a'^arenesR  f  the  relation- 
ship between  the  mam-enance  of  the  free- 
dom of  2' 2  million  W»st  Berliner^  and  fhe 
survival  of  countless  mi.li  ,r.s  A  Hooslers 
and  other  Americans. 
V  As  an  Illustration  of  the  significance  of 
Beran  t.>  >ther  par^,  ^^  ^he  world,  a  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  a  Western  European  c  nii'ry 
t!^""^.'^  . '^"^  ^'  '^'■'■^  '^^  o^'-  offlclala  that 
fheTr^  T'^i^  d-P<-nded  on  the  outcome  of 
the  struggle  for  Berllxx.     He  said  that  If  ^he 


United  States  and  tr,B  allien  -u^^ti  nrr?.  !n 
Berlin  per»din^  a  rfnurinable  fl.oal  *ettiement 
' ''.  the  German  or  b.^iTi  'r.e  -  nrl'lorK-e  of  the 
free  world  In  the  United  St.ite«  would  be 
strengthened  The  other  side  of  the  picture, 
he  said  w\p.  that  !f  the  United  States  aban- 
doned Berlin,  the  people  of  Japan  w;'.:  know 
that  their  turn  will  surely  come  ard  wil;  be 
guided  accord Inelv 

Thus  the  l.'^sue  be^for*  us  is  lnt<»'-apable. 
In  order  to  f^i  "  ■;'•>  i-v^m"  ^  i''^«»s.^rMlly,  It 
must  be  seen  In    :--s  pr    uer  i'e;.- 

The  choice  befr.re  us  is  r.  >',  between  giving 
up  Berlin  and  an-')Mt  wnr  If  w>  stand  nrm 
In  Berlin  and  convince  Khrushch^  of  otir 
determination  to  do  so  w»>  shall  not  have 
war  On  the  other  hand  If  we  abandon 
Berlin,  we  will  have  8tar»«^  a  "haln  of  events 
which  will  ultimately  bring  .ur  country  face 
to  face  with  the  awful  dilemma-  whether  to 
live  as  slaves  under  Communist  domination, 
or  die  .-ather  than  submit  to  slavery. 

Vakcx  Habtkk. 
U.S.  Senator,  Democrat,  of  Indiana. 


Social   Policies   for  the  Aged 
in  a   Democracy 

HON.  PAT  McNAMARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Wpdnf'.<idai/.  June  29    I960 

Mr     McNAMARA      Mr     Prisident.    I 
should    like    to     have    printed    in    the 
Congressional   Record   remarks   of   my 
brilliant  and  forthright  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Oregon.  W.ayne  Morse    on 
the  occasion  of  the  13th  Annual  ConJTer- 
ence   on  Aging,  held   at  the  University 
of  Michigan  this  week.     In  his  speech 
on  the  first  day  of  that  conference.  June 
27.     the     Senator     from     Oregon     (Mr 
Morse]     has    outlined,    in    his    typical 
scholarly  fa.shlon.  the  background  to  the 
emergence  of  the  aged  in  our  country  a£ 
a  national  matter,  and  not  merely  as  a 
group    with    the    same    ccjnditions    and 
problems  the   relatively   fewer  numbers 
of  senior  citizens  experienced  in  previous 
generations.     He  show.s.  too.  that  de.«:pite 
the  cries  of  alarm  by  Uie    standpatters" 
among  us.  the  Nation  can  afford  much 
more  than  it  i^  now  contributing  to  the 
dignity  and   well-being  of  our  growing 
numbers  of  retired  men  and  women. 

And  .Anally,  and  much  more  to  the 
immediate  isiue  before  us.  the  .Senator 
from  Oregon  Mr.  Morse,  remmds  us 
that  all  of  us.  young  and  old.  iiavv  a  oaKe 
in  the  decisioixs  that  must  'oe  m^tde  to- 
^^y — e.specially  concerning  the  protec- 
tion agaiTL'U;  medical  caro  cfjsf.s  duruig 
retirement 

There  being  no  ob.;tK;t: on,  ih^^  address 
wa^  ordered  to  be  pnnied  in  tiie  Record 
as  follows: 

Social  Poucies  fob  the  Aoed  in  a  Democracy 

'Rem.Tj-k5  of  Senaujr  Wayne  Mo»sr.  Uni- 
versity wf  Michigan,  nth  Annual  Confer- 
ence on  Agtng.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich  June  27 
1960) 

It  was  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  for  me 
to  receive  and  accept  your  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  Conference  on  Aging  at  the 
University  of  Michigan 


When  Clark  Tlbbltts,  of  the  I>-pnrtment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  fvint\cted 
me  about  this  conference  i  wa*  parti'-uiarly 
anxious  to  come.  Clark  ribburh  father-in- 
law  was  president  of  Reed  i  u-.-f  r>vit  in  my 
State  several  years  ago.  anc  [  fi  r.p  m^moriea 
of  many  pleasant  assoclatlona  with  his  fam- 
ily 

But  It  Is  pretty  hard  for  a  Mfmber  of  C  on- 
gress  to  try  to  tell  you  anjthing  about  this 
subject  matter  that  you  do  not  already  know 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
established  a  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of 
the  Aged  and  Aging,  under  the  outstanding 
chairmanship  of  my  good  friend  from  Mich- 
igan,  Senator   Pat   McNamara 

The  great  work  which  Senator  McNamara 
has  done  as  chairman  of  that  subcommittee 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  In 
Michigan  or  for  that  matter  to  anyone  In  the 
country  who  knows  Pat  McNamara  He  ts 
a  great  humanltartan  with  a  tender  but  real- 
istic understanding  of  human  welfare  prob- 
lems. He  meets  my  definition  of  ,  <<••  ^tl- 
tutlonal  liberal,  namely,  one  who  s»»ek.5  to 
translate  into  legislation  the  humH.-  rights 
guarantees  and  jMivate  property  guHrai.teeg 
of  the  Constitution. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  In  the  United 
States  before  we  can  say  truthfully  that  we 
have  lived  up  to  the  constitutional  liberalism 
of  the  great  liberals  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion We  should  never  forget  that  our  con- 
stitutional forefathers  made  clear  that  the 
primary  objective  of  our  system  of  self- 
government  Is  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
people.  They  taught  the  lesson  that  I  fear 
many  In  our  generation  need  to  learn,  namely. 
that  the  only  true  wealth  we  have  U  human 
wealth  The  most  precious  values  we  have 
are  human  values.  The  wealth  of  America 
Is  to  be  found  In  our  people,  not  In  our 
Wail  Street,  smokestacks,  factories,  mercan- 
tile empires,  and  other  material  thlnfrs 
They  are  but  Instrunrientalltles  with  which 
to  serve  the  general  welfare  of  our  people 
within  the  procedural  checks  and  balances 
of  our  constltutlona,!  system 

Pat  McNamara  understands  this  a:,d  as 
a  great  liberal  legislator,  seeks  to  put  It  Into 
practice  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
I  shall  always  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  I 
campaigned  for  his  election  In  19M  In  Mich- 
igan and  I  shall  always  stand  ready  and 
willing  to  be  of  any  further  asslstai.  e  that 
I  can  to  this  great  Uberal  from  Mlrhigan. 
He  must  not  be  lost  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
people  of  Michigan  will  share  that  point  oT 
view  In  November    19«0 

Likewise,  I  am  pleased  to  be  as8oclat«d 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Michigan,  Sen- 
ator Phu^ip  Hakt.  He  Is  another  forward- 
looking  liberal  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  my  pre- 
diction In  Ann  Arbor  tonight  that  as  the 
years  go  by.  he  will  make  a  great  record  for 
himself  and  Michigan  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United   States. 

I  have  followed  the  hearings  and  reports 
of  Senator  McNamara 's  subcommittee  very 
carefully,  and  I  am  impressed  by  the  extent 
to  which  It  has  called  upon  you  people  here 
today  for  Information. 

Of  cotirse.  some  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
looked  for  years  to  Wllber  Cohen  for  guidance 
on  social  security  matters;  we  still  do.  He 
Is  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  experts  In  the 
field  and  we  hardly  know  how  to  act  on  a 
social  security  matter  In  Congress,  without 
the  services  of  Professor  Cohen. 

Professor  Donohue  is  another  major  source 
of  light  and  guidance  to  Congress  on  prob- 
lems concerning  the  aged. 

So  if  I  were  to  report  to  you  on  the  hear- 
ings and  findings  of  this  parUcuiar  subcom- 
mittee. I  would  be  in  the  position  of  quoting 
back  to  you  many  of  your  own  words. 
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or  THE  aged  as  a  minority 

But  the  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aged  has  carefully  canvassed  the  Nation  In 
seeking  both  expert  opinion  and  personal 
experiences  concerning  the  pattern  of  life  In 
America  for  those  45  and  over. 

It  has  produced  the  most  comprehensive 
and  valuable  sxxrvey  of  this  subject  available 
to  Congress. 

The  very  establishment  of  this  subconunlt- 
tee  In  the  Senate  Is  part  of  what  the  sub- 
committee report  of  last  January  calls  an 
evidence  of  growth  In  national  Interest  In 
problems  of  the  aged.  The  meeting  you  are 
having  right  now  Is  an  evidence  of  it,  as  Is 
the  proposed  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  scheduled  for  next  year. 

Unlike  most  of  America's  minorities,  the 
aged  are  emerging  as  a  distinct  minority, 
rather  than  being  absorbed.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  the  social  and  economic 
changes  In  this  country  which  are  steadily 
separating  people  66  and  over  from  the 
younger  population.  This  development  is 
found,  as  our  subcommittee  report  notes, 
In  housing,  employment.  Income,  health 
needs,  and  In  a  kind  of  social  ostracizing  of 
the  aged.  Insofar  as  family  life  is  concerned. 

The  three-generation  family  Is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing In  America.  The  reasons  for  that 
are  an  Interesting  and  not  altogether  inspir- 
ing commentary  upon  our  values.  Among 
the  reasons  for  It  are  economic  and  medical 
technologies  which  of  course,  are  not  entirely 
subject  to  a  moral  Judgment. 

But  the  subject  I  am  here  to  talk  to  you 
about  concerns  a  social  policy  toward  the 
•iged  That  Implies  more  than  Just  an  ob- 
jective study  of  what  our  mores  arc  in  modern 
America  toward  the  aged;  It  calls  for  some 
thought  about  what  they  should  be. 

But  In  order  to  make  any  value  Judgments, 
we  first  have  to  know  what  the  facts  are. 
That  Is  why  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
Is  so  Indebted  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  similar  centers  elsewhere  in  the  country 
for  the  social  and  economic  Information  they 
can  bring  to  Congress  on  this  subject. 

A  second  factor  In  the  Increasing  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  of  aging  Is  the  simple 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  65  and  over 
From  4  percent  of  the  population  In  1900. 
the  65  and  over  group  was  almost  9  percent  in 
1958,  and  will  be  well  over  10  percent  of  the 
population  for  the  next  several  decades  The 
rise  In  their  numbers  has  coincided  with  the 
Isolation  of  the  aged  as  a  group. 

NATTJRE  or  THE  PROBLEM 

I  Would  like  to  summarize  for  you  some 
of  Uie  other  factual  situations  which  our 
subcommittee  has  found,  and  which  mu^t 
be  the  framework  of  any  future  policy  toward 
the  aged. 

Although  It  has  not  rated  first  In  the  at- 
tention given  It,  I  would  mention,  first,  the 
changing  employment  status  of  the  .labor 
force,  not  only  among  those  45  and  over, 
but  for  all  Americans  This  Is  the  rising 
participation  of  Americans  of  working  age 
In  the  labor  force  and  the  declining  partici- 
pation of  those  over  65.  A  higher  percentage 
of  people  under  66  and  especially  under  45, 
are  working  today  than  ever  before 

The  entry  of  women  into  employment 
largely  accounts  for  this  Increase.  But 
among  men  and  women  over  65  fewer  are 
working  than  ever  before,  and  It  seems  likely 
that  the  trend  will  continue.  In  1900.  37 
percent  of  this  group  was  working;  by  1950, 
only  26  percent  was  working;  and  by  1975. 
it  Is  estimated  that  17  5  million  men  and 
women  over  65  will  be  outside  the  labor  force 
and  only  4.5  million  In  It,  or  20  percent 
employed. 

Together  with  declining  employment  goes 
a  sharp  decline  In  Income  of  those  over  66 


Already  the  lowest  Income  group  Insofar  as 
age  Is  concerned,  their  Income  problem  Is 
likely  to  worsen  unless  some  6tep>6  are  taken 
to  do  something  about  It. 

As  our  subcommittee  pointed  out,  the  fact 
that  more  people  of  working  age  are  work- 
ing should  dispel  alarmist  views  about  the 
few  having  to  support  the  many,  since  the 
ratio  of  working  people  to  nonworklng  p>eo- 
ple  remains  favorable.  It  certainly  shows 
that  our  economy  can  sustain  measures  to 
aid  the  aged.  If  It  continues  Its  present  deter- 
mination not  to  employ  them  in  gainful 
occupations. 

With  the  drop  In  their  Income  goes  the 
change  in  housing.  In  medical  care,  in  social 
activities,  and  similar  shifts  In  living  pat- 
terns which  have  come  to  mark  the  over-65 
as  a  minority  group. 

WHAT  SHOULD  OUR  POLICY  BE? 

I  think  that  our  policy  toward  the  over-65 
minority  group  must  be  dictated  by  a  con- 
sideration that  there  are  some  respects  In 
which  this  group  wishes  to  remain  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Many  of  them  do  not  In  fact  want  to  work. 
To  some  extent,  this  desire  is  conditioned 
by  illness  or  some  disability. 

To  a  great  many  others — If  they  have  suf- 
ficient Income — retirement  Is  a  time  to  put 
aside  many  life-long  responsibilities  and  en- 
Joy  oneself.  Some  men  and  women  among 
the  over-65  group  prefer  to  remain  with 
others  of  their  own  age.  and  some  experi- 
ments In  housing  for  the  elderly  have  been 
notably  successful. 

Because  It  Is  Impossible  to  say  that  the 
elderly  have  a  unlfonrr  desire  to  be  re- 
absorbed Into  the  three  generation  family 
and  the  economic  patterns  they  knew  In 
their  own  youth,  we  miist  have  some  alterna- 
tive policies  for  the  aged. 

First.  I  think  It  Is  important  to  break  down 
the  barriers  to  their  gainful  employment,  for 
those  who  wish  to  be  employed.  Discrimi- 
nation due  to  age  Is  Just  as  unpleasant  and 
unjust  as  racial  or  religious  discrimination 
or  any  other  kind  which  Ignores  capability. 

Driving  people  out  of  the  labor  force  Is  an 
ugly  and  undesirable  thing.  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  that  my  State  of  Oregon  has  one  of 
the  seven  State  laws  aimed  at  curbing  dis- 
crimination based  upon  age.  We  need  more 
such  State  laws,  and  we  need  a  firm  Federal 
policy  to  knock  down  these  barriers  among 
employers  who  work  under  contract  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  short,  those  who  wish  to  continue  work- 
ing after  reaching  retirement  age  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

But  we  must  also  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  retire.  The  social  security  structure  of 
today  Is  still  tied  too  closely.  In  my  opinion, 
to  the  concept  In  which  It  was  originated. 
As  a  depression-born  Institution,  It  was  In- 
tended to  provide  a  minimum  subsistence 
to  the  elderly,  so  they  would  be  encouraged 
to  retire  and  make  room  for  younger  workers 
In  the  scarce  number  of  Jobs  available.  Its 
benefit  system  was  Inadequate  even  by  de- 
pression standards,  and  our  standards  of 
what  Is  a  desirable  standard  of  living  are 
much  higher  today. 

In  my  opinion,  social  security  should  now 
be  elevated  Into  the  kind  of  retirement  sys- 
tem on  which  people  65  and  over  can  live  In 
reasonable  comfort. 

Certainly  It  should  include  health  insur- 
ance. As  the  first  Senator  to  Introduce  a 
companion  to  the  Porand  bill  In  the  Senate. 
I  have  been  amazed  by  the  rapid  ascendance 
of  this  proposal  as  a  political  Issue. 

In  1958,  I  offered  my  bill  as  a  floor  amend- 
ment to  the  modest  boost  In  social  security 
benefits  which  was  passed  at  that  time  Only 
two  Senators  even  Joined  In  the  discussion 
of  my  amendment.     We  could  not  pet  :.  r   T- 


call  vote  on  It;  it  was  rejected  by  a  voice  vote 
with  only  a  handful  present. 

Two  years  later.  It  Is  at  the  head  of  every- 
one's list  of  domestic  Issues  in  the  1960  cam- 
paign. 

POWER    or    THE    POLLS 

This  brings  me  to  a  final  point :  The  most 
practical  way  for  the  aged  to  make  known 
their  views  Is  through  political  action.  It 
Is  fine  to  put  all  the  figures  together  In  com- 
mittee reports,  but  the  universal  language 
most  clearly  understood  by  most  politicians 
Is  not  the  language  or  facts  or  logic,  but  the 
language  of  votes. 

Had  not  the  enthusiasm  and  Interest  In  the 
Porand  bill  been  communicated  to  Members 
of  Congress  through  letterwrltlng,  poll  tak- 
ing, and  similar  means  of  expression,  it  would 
not  now  be  the  Issue  It  Is  even  though  the 
need  for  It  remained  the  same. 

I  have  pledged  on  many  platforms  that  I 
shall  see  to  It  that  the  voters  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  Senate  rollcall  on  the  Forand -Morse 
bin  or  on  the  McNamara  bill  before  the  No- 
vember election.  I  have  already  prepared 
my  original  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
House-passed  social  security  bill,  substitut- 
ing the  Insurance  plan  for  the  public  assist- 
ance plan  of  medical  care. 

WThen  we  have  had  a  vote  on  It  In  the 
Senate,  the  voters  will  be  In  a  much  better 
position  to  pass  Judgment  In  November.  Be- 
cause the  House  of  Representatives  was  un- 
able to  adopt  anything  more  than  the  public 
assistance  health  plan.  I  do  not  exp>ect  that 
our  Insurance  proposal  will  make  much 
headway  In  conference  with  the  House,  even 
If  It  Is  adopted  by  the  Senate  But  It  will 
provide  the  foundation  for  another  try  next 
year. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  "ham  'n  egg  " 
Issue  was  big  In  California,  and  possibly 
Florida,  but  not  elsewhere.  That  Is  no  longer 
true.  As  the  aged  have  emerged  as  a  dis- 
tinct minority,  their  power  at  the  polls  has 
also  become  greater. 

What  today's  young  and  middle-aged  citi- 
zens expect  out  of  life  In  their  own  declin- 
ing years  Is  also  a  factor  which  must  make 
itself  felt.  But  they  must  become  conscious 
of  the  political  connection  between  how  they 
vote  on  election  day  now  and  the  kind  of 
policy  which  they  will  live  under  in  their 
old  age. 

Adoption  of  a  progressive  and  enlightened 
social  policy  requires  both  education  and  po- 
litical action.  Education  on  the  subject  lias 
been  advanced  considerably  In  recent  years: 
I  hope  the  dav  of  political  action  is  not  far 
off. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTE.NSION  OF  REM.nRKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Jiivc  29   1960 

Mr.  FARE^STEIN  Mr  Syx^ke-  .•  will 
be  recalled  that  this  Congress  last  year 
passed  the  Captive  Nation<  Week  reso- 
lution and  that  the  Pre.<;iderit,  coiisistent 
with  the  p:ovi.';;on.<;  of  .'iaid  resolution. 
issued  a  proclamation  designating  the 
third  week  ;n  July  1959  as  Captne  Na- 
tions Week.  The  resolution  furlJier  au- 
thorized and  t-equested  the  President  to 
issue  a  similar  pr(.x"lan:ation  each  year 
until  such  rime  as  freedon-.  and  inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for 
all  the  cart:\r  nations  of  the  world 
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This  year  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  is  scheduled  for  July  17- 
23  and  in  connection  therewith  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  the  following  state- 
ment ; 

Capttvi;  Nations  Wetk 
We  the  jjeople  of  this  country  arc  :ig;air..s'. 
a::  fomxs  oX  dictatorships  and  ree.ird  them 
aa  the  worst  type  of  governm»»nta:  ma':-h!nery 
devised  by  men  At  the  end  of  the  ;a.st  war 
when  we  witaiesseU  the  sprejid  rather  than 
the  limltlni?  of  Communist  tyranny,  we  were 
rudely  awakened  from  our  wartime  opti- 
mism. The  6<jviet  Cr.ion's  treacherous 
methods  of  capturing  and  enslaving  the  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe  wa.s  the  most  s-un- 
ning  shock  to  us  For  more  than  15  years 
the  U  S  Government.  wr)rking  In  coopera')on 
with  other  governmente  of  the  West  has 
been  trvmc;  to  have  these  enslaved  pe.  :>•> 
these  captive  nations,  freed  from  v.v 
clutches  of  Communist  t>Tanr.y  By  estab- 
lishing and  proclaiming  the  third  week  of 
July  in  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Weefe. 
once  more  we  affirm  both  .ur  loyaltv  Uj  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  o\:r  dfsire  to  see  these 
freedom-lcvmg  peoples  relea-sed  from  Com- 
munist totalitarian  dictatorships  We  shall 
continue  t.)  ;bser-. e  Captive  Nations  Week 
until  the  last  of  all  ensla-.ed  nations  Is  free 
In  Its  homelai.d  I  am  glad  to  lend  mv 
wholehearted  support  for  their  freedom 


June  29 


The  Power  of  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

OF     MISSISSIPPI 

m  THE   SENATE  OP  THE   tL-NITED   STATES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1960 

Mr  STENNIS,  :..-.  President,  our 
collea?iie  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
LusKj  has  been  with  us  only  a  short 
time,  but  he  has  impressed  all  of  us  most 
favorably  with  his  fine  k:nowled-;P  of 
public  affairs,  his  profound  judijment. 
his  deep  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  hi.s 
wise  decisions.  Accordingly,  he  has  in- 
fluenced legislation  as  well  as  made 
friends  and  gained  the  utmost  respect  of 
all  of  his  colleagues. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  delivered  a 
most  impre.^sive  and  worthy  talk  to  a 
group  of  Senators  at  a  special  m.eei.ng 
this  morning.  His  remarks  have  been 
reduced  to  writing  and  should  be  shared 
with  our  colleagues  and  the  people  of 
the  Nation.  Accordin^':y,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mouB  consent  that  the  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk  Power   or  I>lL^Tla 

r  hare  taken  for  nrry  subject  this  morning 
The  P-iwer  rf  Praver,-  and   f.>r  ray  text  two 
paAsa,?es   from   Mark.      The   first   Is; 

■In  the  m-)rmi:g  rising  uu  a  great  whUe 
before  day.  He  wer.t  jut  and  deptu-^ed  to  a 
solitary  place,  and  there  prayed  '      Mark  I    35 

And  the  sec<'jnd 

'He  went  a  little  further  a;.d  fell  on  His 
face  and  prayed,  saying  O  my  Father  If 
It  be  poMible.  let  this  cup  pa«!  fn«n  me- 
r.everthexees  not  na  I  wUl.  tjut  as  Thou  wilt' 
^  ^  w*  '^"^^'•^'  ""■"«  "i«  didciptes  aiid  and- 
e-h  them  asleep  a^a  saith  unto  Peter,  'What. 


couid  you  not  watch  with  me  one  hour' 
Watch  and  pray,  'hat  ye  enter  not  Into 
temptation,  the  spirit  indeed  Ls  willing,  but 
the  apsh  Is  weak  "   '     Mark  36,  30-44. 

On  these  two  occasions,  as  on  others,  our 
Lord  taught  us  to  pr.iy  by  example  On 
another,  He  taught  us  how  to  pray,  when, 
m  iiiiswer  to  a  question  of  a  follower.  He 
recited  what  Is  known  as  thp  U.rd's  Praver— 
the  perfect  prayer,  it  may  be  .said,  because 
>-■•:  .ts  total  acknowledgement  of  man's  fealty 
■j  God:  'Thy  kingdom  come;  Thou  will  be 
done,  on  earth  a«  it  U  In  heaven."' 
Sonwone  has  written  that — 

Prayer  Is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  still- 
ness of  our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recol- 
lection, the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of 
our  cares,  and  the  calm  of  our  tempest; 
prayer  Is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  un- 
troubled thoughts;  It  Is  the  daughter  of 
charity  and  the  sister  of  meekness  '• 

The  question  arises — For  what  shall  we 
pray  For  material  success,  for  victory  In 
war,   for  our  eternal   salvation? 

Surely,  the  last  must  be  the  supreme  de- 
sire of  all  who  profess  belief  In  God  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  soul  And  so  little 
children  are  taught  to  lisp  at  their  mothers- 
knees.  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.  I  pray 
the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep." 

The  poet,  Tennyson,  has  the  dying  Klne 
Arthur  say:  * 

■  I  have  Uved  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have 

d  .ne 
May    lie    wiUun    himself    make    pure;    but 

thou, 
U  thou   shouldet   never  see  my  face  again 
Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought 

by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of. 
Wherefore  let  thy  voice 

Riae  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain 
i:    knowing    God.    they    lift    not    hands    of 

prayer 
Both    for    themselves    and    those    that    call 

them  frieud? 
f  ,T  sc  the  whole  round  earth  Is  everywhere 
a^und    by    gijid    chains   about    the   feet   of 

c;  d.- 

We  pray  for  good  health,  for  success  In  a 
business  venture,  for  a  safe  voyage  But 
some  pray  only  that  they  may  become  better 
men  and  women  Of  this  sort  Is  the  sublime 
prayer  of  St  Francis  of  Assist ; 

"Lord,    make   me    an    Instrument   of   your 

peace;    where    there    is    hatred,    let    me    sow 

love;    where   there   U   Injury,   pardon;    where 

there  Is  doubt,  faith;  where  there  Is  despair, 

h<  pe     where    there    Is   darkness,    light,    and! 

wh"re     there     is     sadness,     joy.       O     Divine 

Master    grant  that  I  may  not  so  much  seek 

to  be  comforted  as  to  comfort;   to  be  under- 

-••  .M     as   to   understand;    to   be   loved   as   to 

'■'■"     f   r   It   Is  In   giving   that  we   receive;    It 

Is  In  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned,  and  It 

is  in  dying  that  we  are  born  to  eternal  life." 

The    skepUc    scoffs    at    prayer    and    sneers 

that  prayers   are    never    answered,   that   the 

loved   one    for   whose    restoraUon    to   health 

we  pray,  dies;  that  so  many,  notwithstanding 

their  prayers,  fall   to   reach  the  goal   in   Ule 

upon  which  their  hearts  are  set,  but  Instead 

are    victims    of    poverty,     disease,     and     the 

thousand  and  one  Uls  that  flesh  is  heir  to 

But  If  one  who  is  not  a  theolf)glAn  may 
%-enture  an  answer  to  these  meii  of  Uttle 
faith.  It  might  be  said  that  their  objections 
are  based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
Christians  conception  of  God's  relationship 
to  man  We  beUeve  in  the  infinite  goodness 
and  wisdom  and  the  omnlp<.tence  of  God; 
that  he  Is  the  creator  and  we  the  creatures 
and  hence  that  his  will,  not  ours,  shall  be 
done  Prayer  Is  an  act  of  faith.  'Ilie  Lu- 
articuiate  major  premise  •  :  every  go<.xl  pruyfr 


I.-,  submission  to  the  wui  of  Ood;  and  the 
paradox  of  misery  in  the  world  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  Ood  of  Infinite  goodness  who 
created  the  world,  on  the  other.  Is  resolved 
by  the  Christian's  faith  that  obedience  to  the 
will  of  Ood  Is  the  greatest  of  all  good  In- 
deed, the  devout  prayer  of  the  Christian,  the 
himible  prayer,  such  as  that  of  the  publican 
who  stood  afar  off  and  beat  his  breast  and 
cried  out,  '"Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  " 
such  a  prayer  Is  Itself  a  good,  for  "Who  rises 
from  prayer  a  better  man.  his  prayer  U 
answered." 

The  birth  of  Christ  was  heralded  by  the 
angelic  choirs  singing  of  peace  to  mankind. 
The  word  "peace"  was  frequently  on  the  llpa 
of  the  Saviour.  But  there  Is  no  peace  In  the 
world  today  and  the  prayer  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  whether  uttered  or  not,  are  for 
peace,  for  the  warding  off  of  the  threat  of 
destruction  of  our  civilization  that  ha-v-s 
over  otir  heads  like  a  pall. 

It  was  to  secure  this  peace  that  the  United 
NaUons  was  organized  In  the  fond  hope  that 
It  wotild  provide  a  fortim  In  which  disputes 
among  the  nations  would  be  settled  without 
resort  to  arms.  It  Is  yet  to  be  demonstrated 
that  through  this  or  any  other  similar  ma- 
chinery peace  can  be  preserved.  In  the 
meantime  the  world  stands  armed  as  never 
before  In  history,  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  spend  their  substance  on  weapons  of 
unbelievable    destructive   power. 

The  philosopher  may  say  that  all  of  thU  Is 
tne  supreme  example  of  the  folly  of  mankind 
So  perhaps  It  Is.  But  we  are  caught  In 
the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance,  and  we 
must  deal  with  it;  and  no  more  fearful 
responslbUlty  ever  rested  upon  the  shoulders 
of  men  than  the  responsibility  of  sUtesmen 
and  leaders  of  peoples  to  avert  the  threatened 
dl.saster  and  to  set  otir  feet  upon  the  path 
that   leads   to   peace. 

We  say  that  the  enemy  U  Godless  and 
so  Indeed  are  the  leaders  of  the  enemy  but 
can  this  truthfully  be  said  of  their  people? 
We  boast  that  we  are  followers  of  Chrlat 
the  meek  and  humble  Christ  who  died  on  a 
cross  to  save  mankind,  but  should  we  not 
do  a  Uttle  soul  searching  to  find  If  our 
lives  match  our  professions.  If  our  faith  la 
a  living  thing,  a  thing  of  substance,  and  not 
mere  words.  The  King  in  Hamlet  knelt 
down  to  pray,  but  oould  only  despairingly 
exclaim:  *  •' 

"My   words  fly  up.  my  thoughts  sUy  down 
below. 

Words  without  though ta  never  to  heaven 
go." 

And  so  It  Is  with  too  many  of  ua.  If  not 
rworn  enemies  of  Ood.  we  are  too  often 
neutralists  We  do  not  believe  in  our  hearts 
in  the  providence  of  God. 

Christ  said.  "Ask  and  you  shall   receive  " 
May    I    suggert.    Is    not    this    an    acceptable 
time  to  storm  the  gates  of  heaven  with  our 
prayers  for  peace,  or,  rather,  should   I   Fay. 
for    the    means   of   achieving    peace?     There 
must  be  some  better  way  to  that  goal  than 
arming    for   war      Christ    In   the    Garden    of 
Gethsemane    said    to    his    disciples     "Watch 
and  pray  "     We  are  not  Indeed  called   upon 
to    bare   our    breasts    to    the    sword    of    our 
enemy      It  would  be  wrong  not  to  prepare 
to  defend  ourselves  against  aggression.     But 
while  we  watch  we  can  also  pray— pray  for 
the  turning  back  of  the  tide  of  Immorality 
that    tends    to   corrupt   our   society,    for    the 
Increase    of    understanding    and    the    spirit 
of  charity  among  us,  and.   for   our   leaders, 
that    Ood   may   open    their    haaru   and    en- 
lighten   their    minds    and    8trei»gthen    their 
handa    for   tke   stern    tasks    that    lie    ah^ad 
So  we  may  hasten  the  cfjmlng  of  tnat     one 
far    ot    dlvliM    eveci    to    which    the    whole 
cr&uUcKx  BMyvca.** 
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SENATE 

Tin  RSDAY,  JrNE3(),  IVMR) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  Shepherd  of  our  souls,  who 
dost  neither  slumber  nor  sleep,  we  come 
in  the  grateful  remembrance  that  Thy 
patience  outlasts  all  our  dullness  of  ap- 
prehension and  all  our  stupid  choices. 
In  spite  of  the  worst  things  in  us,  which 
we  despise,  Thou  seest  that  in  our  high- 
est hours,  our  deepest  desire  is  to  be 
true  servants  of  Thy  will  in  these  trou- 
blous times.  Teach  us  the  secret  of 
dwelling  in  a  world  full  of  hate,  and  yet 
not  becoming  hateful  persons.  Giving 
our  best  ability  to  the  people's  good,  may 
we  rise  above  all  bitteraess.  by  an  un- 
shakable belief  in  the  shining  splendor  of 
humanity.  One  by  one  in  our  weakness 
we  would  recharge  our  puny  f>ower  from 
Thine  infinite  reservoir  of  grace,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  stand  in  an  evil  day 
with  principles  never  compromised  and 
with  integrity  never  sullied. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  June  29,  1960,  was  dispensed 
with. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The      PRESIDENT      pro       tempore 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  June  30,  1960,  he 
had  signed  the  following  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolution,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

H  R.  2584  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oourgen 
H   Assftturlan; 

H  R  2665.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brlcclo 
Otirces  de  Castro; 

H.R  2671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Martinez; 

HJa.  3823.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pumle 
Yoshloka; 

H.R.  3122,  An  act  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Issue  a  homestead  patent 
to  the  heirs  of  PVank  L   Wllhelm; 

H  R  3291  An  act  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  medals: 

H.R.  3534.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Eplfanlo 
Truplano: 

H.R,  3789.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Preclollta 
V.  Corlliss  (nee  Preclollta  Valera); 


H.R.  3805  An  act  lor  the  reUef  of  Bell- 
giosa  Lulgla  Prlzzo.  Rellglosa  Vlltoria  Gar- 
zoni.  Rellglosa  Maria  Ramus,  Rellgloea  Ines 
Ferrario,  and  ReUgloaa  Roberta  Clccone; 

H.R.  3923.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
entation of  a  medal  to  persons  who  have 
served  as  members  of  a  U-S.  expedition  to 
Antarctica; 

HR.4346.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  limit  the  use  of  false  financial 
statements  as  a  bar  to  discharge: 

H.R.  4670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karnall 
Singh  Mahal; 

H.R.  5569.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award  of  cer- 
tain medals  within  2  years  after  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Secretary  concerned  that  be- 
cause of  loss  or  Inadvertence  the  recommen- 
dation   was    not    processed; 

H.R  6108  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Arkansas  Poet  National  Me- 
morial In  the  State  of  Arkansas: 

H  R.  7726.  An  act  to  amend  section  678  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UJS  C.  1078)  relaUng 
to  the  transmission  of  petitions,  notices, 
orders,  and  other  papers  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  chapter  XIII  proceedings; 

H.R  7932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
E  DuUn: 

HR..  7965.  An  act  to  amend  section  612 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
outpatient  treatment  incident  to  authorized 
hospital  care  for  certain  veterans; 

H  R.  8212.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  resp>ect  to  the  procedure 
for  ordering  certain  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  to  active  duty  and  the  require- 
ments for  physical  examination  of  members 
of  the  Reserve  components,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  8253.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pierre  R. 
DeBroux. 

H.R  8740  An  act  to  provide  for  the  leas- 
ing of  oil  and  gas  Interests  In  certain  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  the  State  of 
Texas: 

H.R.  9142.  An  act  to  provide  for  payment 
for  lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  as  a  basis  for  lieu  selections  from  the 
public  domain,  and  for  other  pvu'poses; 

HR.9201.  An  act  to  validate  certain  min- 
ing claims  In  California; 

HR.  9541.  An  act  to  amend  section  109(g) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949; 

H.R.  97]  1  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
Stoermer; 

HR  9751  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Idle  Helen  Hlnman; 

HJR  10021  An  act  providing  a  uniform 
law  for  the  transfer  of  securities  to  and  by 
fiduciaries  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

HM.  10068.  An  act  to  amend  section  303 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  to 
authorize  travel  and  transpwrtatlon  allow- 
ances, add  transpxDrtatlon  of  dependents  and 
of  baggage  and  household  effects  to  the 
homes  of  their  selection  for  certain  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR.  11522  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  26,  1935,  to  permit  certain  real 
property  of  the  United  States  to  be  con- 
veyed to  States,  municipalities,  and  other 
political  subdivisions  for  highway  purposes; 

HR.  11787.  An  act  to  authorise  a  continu- 
ation of  flight  Instruction  for  members  of 
the  Reserve  OfBcers"  Training  Corps  until 
August  1.  1964: 

H.R.  12052.  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  for  an 
additional  2  years: 

H  R.  12265.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  certain  per- 
sons to  administer  oaths  and  to  p>erform 
notarial  acts  for  persons  serving  with,  em- 
ployed by,  or  accompanying  the  Armed 
Forces  outside  the  United  Statea; 


H.R.  12346.  An  act  to  amend  section  14ib) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  tc  purchase  US.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury; 

H.R.  12570.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(c) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by 
Imposing  certain  limitations  on  the  trans- 
portation of  household  effects;  and 

H.J  Res  627.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize* appropriations  Incident  to  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  International  Bvireau  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Industrial  Property. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  severally  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  following  bills  of  the 
House: 

H.R.  5040.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  9702.  An  act  to  amend  section  2771 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  payments  of  deceased  members'  final 
accounts  without  the  necessity  of  settlement 
by  General  Accounting  OCace:  and 

HR  10500.  An  act  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  In- 
centive pay  for  certain  submarine  service. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  House: 

HR  3375.  An  act  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  contract  for  coal  research, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  5098.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation and  disposition  of  net  revenues  from 
the  power  development  on  the  Grand  Valley 
Federal  reclamation  project.  Colorado; 

H  R.  6179.  An  act  to  grant  the  right,  title. 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Crawford.  Nebr  , 

H  R.  8295  An  act  to  authcwlze  the  transfer 
to  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Irrigation  project 
works  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  for 
other  ptir poses; 

H  R.  11602.  An  act  to  amend  certain  laws 
of  the  United  States  In  light  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R  12200.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  reduction 
In  enlisted  grade  upon  approval  of  certain 
court-martial  sentences,  and  for  other  piir- 
poses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H  R.  1925.  An  act  to  extend  to  fishermen 
the  same  treatment  accorded  farmers  In  rela- 
tion to  estimated  Income  tax; 

H.R.  2397.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  estate  tax  for  Federal  estate  taxes 
paid  on  certain  prior  transfers  In  the  case 
of  decedents  dying  after  December  31.  1947; 

H.R  7903  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
veterans'  guaranteed  and  direct  loan  pro- 
gram for  2  years; 

H.R.  8576.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  extend  to  the  residents  of  the 
United    States    who    are   crew   znembers   on 
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■. esseis,  aircrart.  a;id  other  conveyances  ar- 
riving in  the  United  States  within  specified 
limits,  the  same  exemptions  from  duty  on 
personal  and  household  axtlcles  aa  aj-e 
gr.inted  pa^=y^e^.gers  arriving  on  such  con- 
veyance=; 

H  R  8732  A.n  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  Incorporate  there- 
in provisions  for  the  payment  of  annuities 
to  widows  and  certain  dependents  of  tlje 
judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States: 
H  R.  9240.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  authorize  Informal  entries  of 
merchandise  where  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
shipment  does  not  exceed  $400; 

H.R.  11573.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  electron  microscope  for  the  use 
of  William  Marsh  Rice  University  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex  .  and  an  electron  microscope  for  the 
use  of  the  University  of  Colorado  Medical 
Center,  Denver.  Colo.; 

H.R.  12383  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  to  make  bene- 
fits more  realistic  in  terms  of  present  wage 
rates,  and  for  other  pur{x>ses; 

H.R  12559  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  special 
method  of  taxation  for  real  estate  invest- 
ment trusts;  and 

HJl.  12759.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'H.R.  11001"  to  provide  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, and  it  was  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  sevemlly  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated 

HR  1925  An  act  to  extend  to  fishermen 
the  same  treatment  accorded  farmers  in  re- 
lation to  estimated  Income  tax: 

H  R  2397  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  estate  tax  for  Federal  estate 
taxes  paid  on  certain  prior  transfers  In  the 
case  of  decedents  dying  after  December  31 
1947: 

H  R  8576  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  extend  to  the  residents  of  the 
United  States  who  are  crew  members  on  ves- 
sels, aircraft,  and  other  conveyances  arriv- 
ing in  the  United  States,  within  specified 
limit*,  the  same  exemptions  from  duty  on 
persoiial  and  household  articles  as  are 
granted  passengers  arriving  on  such  convey- 
ances: 

H  R  8732.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  incorporate 
therein  provisions  for  the  payment  of  an- 
nuities to  widows  and  certain  dependents 
of  the  judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States: 

HR.  9240  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  authorize  Informal  entries  of  mer- 
chandise where  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
shipment  does  not  exceed  $400: 

H.R.  11573.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  electron  microscope  for  the  use 
of  William  Marsh  Rice  University  of  Hous- 
ton. Tex.,  and  an  electron  microscope  for  the 
use  of  the  University  of  Colorado  Medical 
Center.  Denver.  Colo  :  and 

H  R  12559    An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 

memod    of   taxation   for   real   estate   iil^st- 
«  o^^'"-   "^  '""^  Committee  on  Finance. 
H  R.  13383^  An  act   to  amend    the   Federal 
Employees    Compensation  Act  to  make  ben- 
efits more  realistic  in  terms  of  present  wage 


rates,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

HR  12759.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


DI.'^POSITION   OF  EXECUTIVE 
P.APEIiri 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Admin- 
istrator, General  Services  Administra- 
tion. Washington.  D.C..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States  on  a  list  of 
papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  in 
the  conduct  of  business  and  have  no 
perm»nent  value  or  historical  interest, 
and  requesting  action  looking  to  their 
disposition,  which,  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  was  referred  to  a  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Pa- 
pers in  the  Executive  Departments 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr  Johnston  of  South  Carolina 
and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PEllTIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc..   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,   or  presented,   and  referred   as 

indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore; 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  University  of 
Hawaii  Alumni  Association.  Honolulu.  Ha- 
waii, favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
provide  adequate  appropriations  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  East-West  Cultural  Cen- 
ter in  Hawaii;    ord^— i   •     lie  on  the  table 


RESOLUTION  OF  KANSAS  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Public  Health  Association  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  prohibition  of  carcinogenic 
chemdcals  in  foods  and  cosmetics. 

In  Kansas  there  is  great  interest  in  the 
matter  of  adding  chemicals  to  foods  with 
possible  harmful  effects  to  human  be- 
ings. 

The  Kansas  Public  Health  Association 
has  a  record  of  many  years  of  service 
in  behalf  of  the  health  of  the  people  of 
our  State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RESOHmON   ON  PROHIBmON   OF  CARCINOGENIC 

Chemicals  in  Foods  and  Cosmetics 

Whereas  the  incidence  of  cancer  has  In- 
creased until  it  is  predicted  that  it  will  cause 
the  death  of  one  person  out  of  each  four  now 
alive  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  cau.se  of  cancer  and  the  mech- 
anisms of  its  development  are  largely  un- 
known; and 

Whereas  It  is  known  that  certain  chemical 
substances  are  capable  of  causing  a  statically 
significant  increased  incidence  of  cancer  in 
tests  on  laboratory  animals;  and 

Whereas  f.t  this  time  tests  on  laboratory 
animals  afford  the  best  known  Indication  of 
possible  cancer-causing  action  in  man-  and 


Whereas  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time 
to  state  with  certainty  that  any  given  min- 
imum dosage  or  application  of  such  chem- 
ical substances  is  devoid  of  some  cancer- 
promoting  effect;  and 

Whereas  certain  food,  chemical,  and  cos- 
metic industries  wish  to  introduce  such 
chemicals  Into  the  public  food  and  cosmetic 
supply;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Kan- 
sas Public  Health  Association,  no  amount 
whateoever  of  any  chemical  known  to  pro- 
duce or  promote  cancer  by  virtue  of  lU  in- 
trinsic properties,  as  determined  by  animal 
and  other  testa,  should  be  permitted  in  the 
public  food  or  cosmetic  supply  under  any 
circumstances;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Representatives  of  Kan- 
sas in  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtcs  to 
guide  them  In  their  consideration  of  pend- 
ing legislation  on  artificial  colors,  and  to 
such  other  persons  as  the  executive  commit- 
tee deems  appropriate. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  basic  fact  about  the  recess 
which  was  announced  yesterday  is  that 
it  will  permit  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion without  having  the  leadership  under 
the  perpetual  threat  of  one-man  ability 
to  block  bills. 

By  coming   back    in  August,  we   can 
proceed  in  the  normal  course  without 
having  to  crowd  up  against  a  deadline 
which  all  too  frequently  means  a   loss 
of  important  legislation.     Furthermore, 
it  means  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
on    the    platform    committee    of    the 
majority  party  will  have  a  chance  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  that  committee 
next  Tue.sday.     That  date  was  set  long 
before  any  announcement  of  a  recess. 
In  view  of  the  consideration  that  has 
been  extended  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,   on   both   sides  of   the   aisle,   it 
seems  to  me  it  is  a  reasonable  request 
that  we  make,  when  we  say  we  think 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  who  are  members 
of  the  majority  party  platform  commit- 
tee should  have  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tend that  meeting. 

I  believe  there  will  be  corusiderably 
more  willingness  to  go  along  with  basic 
programs  following  the  conventions.  I 
think  it  is  a  healthy  thing  to  have  action 
which  rvill  be  submitted  very  soon  to  the 
judgment  of  the  electorate,  who.  after 
all.  are  the  governing  element  in  this 
country. 

I  can  well  imderstand  why  some  per- 
sons see  "deals"  in  everything  that  hap- 
pens,  simply  because  they  get  involved 
in  so  many,  themselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  give 
notice  that  at  the  appropriate  time  all 
Senators  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
register  their  views  on  the  recess  resolu- 
tion. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  after  conferring  with 
me.  and  after  I  had  had  a  chance  to 
confer  with  the  President,  announced 
a  number  of  bills  that  had  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  at  that  time  indicated  the 
probability  that  we  might  not  be  able 
to  conclude  prior  to  the  convention. 

I  would  remind  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  that  last  year,  when  we  had  no 
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conventions,  and  when  we  had  no  civil- 
rights  bill.  It  took  U.S  unlii  September 
15  to  finish  our  iei.:Lslaiive  workload. 

This  year  we  spent  2  month..';  on  civil 
rights.  This  year,  if  our  schedule  works 
out,  we  will  conclude  the  session  of  Con- 
gress at  least  a  week  earlier,  and  per- 
haps 2  weeks  earher.  than  we  did  last 
year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  time 
will  have  to  be  taken  for  the  conventions. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  work  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  the  dates — 
whether  they  will  be  August  1  or  August 
8  or  August  15,  or  September  1  or  Sep- 
tember 15.  But  I  remind  Senators  of 
this  fact:  Time  and  time  and  time  again. 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
plead  with  me  not  to  hold  evening  ses- 
sions, not  to  hold  Saturday  sessions,  not 
to  force  the  taking  of  votes,  because  of 
other  engagements.  Now  I  say  to  Uiem 
that,  as  good  Americans  and  as  patriotic 
Americans  and  as  fair  and  just  Amer- 
icans, it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume 
that  they  will  extend  to  others  the  same 
privilege  they  have  asked  for  themselves; 
and  when  we  have  a  considerable  number 
of  our  Members  on  the  majority  party 
platform  committee  which  meets  next 
Tuesday — and  that  meeting  was  an- 
nounced, without  my  knowledge  or  ap- 
proval, some  months  ago — I  think  we 
should  extend  to  those  Members  the 
same  consideration  that  we  extend  to 
Members  on  election  days  and  at  other 
times  when  they  have  obligations. 

Mr  M.ANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Upon  my  return 
from  Montana  yesterday  morning  I  saw 
in  a  newspap>er  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  a  F>ossibillty  that  we 
would  take  a  recess  .soon,  and  would 
come  back  after  the  conventions  were 
held.  I  was  surprised,  and  I  think  I 
used  the  word  "shocked"'  in  expressing 
my  feeling. 

However,  in  view  of  the  explanation 
made  yesterday  by  the  distlngnl.<^hed 
majority  leader  as  well  as  the  explana- 
tions madp  by  thi?  distingui-^hed  Senator 
from  Rhodp  Lsland  [Mr.  Pasture),  the 
di.s^;^.i:u■.■^!..•d  Seriator  from  Ter.nesspf' 
[Mr  G  iRe!,  and  others.  I  think,  despite 
my  own  personal  mi.splvlngs.  that  what 
Ls  si]gcf><;t/Hi  is  the  be^t  policy  to  follow. 

My  ft  ar  ..-  Vr.ai  if  we  have  a  reconven- 
ing (if  the  Convrpsa  between  the  conven- 
tions and  thf  election,  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber will  bf^come  a  ix)llticai  ccfckpit.  I 
would  hope  that  would  not  occur;  b',;t  I 
am  afraid  that  is  asking  a  great  deal. 

But  I  believe  that  if  we  have  to  come 
back — and  I  am  100  percent  bf-hind  the 
majority  leader's  supprstion — we  should 
return,  not  prepftr<"d  to  stay  for  3  weeks. 
4  weeks,  or  5  week,s  but  prepared  to  stay 
for  as  long  as  nrcpsscirs'  so  we  can  give 
the  important  bill.^  mriit:oneu  the  con- 
sideration they  demand  and  need. 

I  express  the  hope  that  we  would  not 
come  brick  for  tlie  iiurpose  of  considering 
legislation  purely  on  the  basis  of  issues, 
but  would  do  s<i  on  a  basis  of  res;x)n.s:- 
bUity  in  Uit  field  of  poutiCKl  merit,  and 
that  we  will  proceed  with  the  idea  that 
we  will  do  a  job  and  that  we  will  stay 
here  untU  U^at  Job  is  dune. 


I  agree  with  the  majority  leader  I 
think  his  course  is  sound,  arui  I  shall 
support  him  to  the  limit. 

Mr  J<  'HNSON  of  Texa.*;  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent.  I  have  talked  to  the  minority 
leader  about  this  matter.  He  has  had 
my  confidence  from  the  beginning.  I 
have  also  talked  to  the  adnuni.stration 
people  and  to  the  Members  of  the  other 
body,  and  to  the  Speaker,  and  I  assume 
he  has  talked  to  the  minority  over  there. 

I  think  some  people  are  trymg  to  make 
a  politcial  football  over  this  question.  I 
see  that  a  minority  group  in  the  House 
have  decided  that  they  do  not  want  to  go 
through  with  the  recess. 

I  predict  that  we  cannot  pass  the  ap- 
propriation bills  and  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  this  Congress  between  now  and 
the  conventions.  Any  person  who  de- 
sires to  keep  the  Members  from  going 
to  the  platform  committee  meeting  on 
next  Tuesday  can  make  that  effort.  I 
do  not  plan  to  be  there;  I  am  not  going. 
I  will  be  here.  But  I  have  extended 
courtesies  to  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, on  both  sides,  for  lesser  reasons  than 
the  formulation  of  the  platform  for  tlie 
national  convention.  Votes  have  been 
held  up  for  one  individual  or  two  indi- 
viduals, by  Members  who  were  willing 
to  talk  quite  a  bit.  to  avoid  a  vote. 

I  hope  that  a  proper  recess  resolution 
will  be  prepared  and  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate.  It  will  be  subject  to  any 
amendment  we  desire  to  make.  But  I 
hope  gentlemen  will  stop  trying  to  propa- 
gandize the  American  people  and  make 
them  believe  that  we  can  pass  a  mml- 
mum-wage  bill,  a  health  bill — althouuh 
there  have  not  even  been  heannps— a 
public  works  bill,  a  mutual  aid  bill,  a 
Sugar  Act.  and  all  the  other  important 
legislation  between  now  and  next  Thurs- 
day or  Friday,    when  we  take  a  recess. 

1  tliink  the  position  taken  by  some,  that 
we  can  do  that,  is  untenable;  and.  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  mislead  the  American  people 

If  we  follow  our  schedule  and  get  out 
of  here  by  Labor  Day.  notwithstanding 

2  months  we  have  spent  on  civil  rights, 
and  notwithstanding  the  time  taken  out 
for  the  conventions,  we  will  still  have 
completed  this  session  of  Congress  2 
weeks  earlier  than  we  completed  the  last 
session.  We  did  not  close  tnc  session,  in 
an  off -election  year,  oniil  September  15. 
The  reason  why  we  did  not  get  out  ear- 
lier, first  of  all.  was  that  we  had  a  long 
program  We  had  a  lot  of  conversation. 
too.  The  Record  will  show  who  does  all 
this  talkmt:.  Some  of  it  is  good,  and 
some  of  it  is  unnecessary.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  sins  of  the  few  ought  to  be 
visited  on  ail  thf  St  nators.  If  I  can  hold 
a  vote  off  on  Monday  for  people  to  ^ei 
back  on  Tuesday,  and  if  I  am  told.  "You 
cannot  vote  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
without  a  live  quorum,"  It  comes  with 
very  t-oor  grace  for  people  who  do  those 
things  tu  come  up  and  say.  We  can  fin- 
ish the  whole  thmg  m  a  matter  of  5  or  6 
davs  " 

M;-  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dt  ni,  vkwi  the  .Stnator  yield? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  no 
quarrel  wiUi  tiie  Senator  s  statement,  but 


I  submit  that  it  Is  as  llUptftBhl  to  have 
debate  to  deleat  bad  legislfttion  as  it  is  to 
^>ass  good  ltgi.siat;on.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor Will  agree  uial  Senators  have  a  right 
to  di.scu.s.s  legLslaiion  with  which  they  do 
not  agree,  and  will  be  tolerant  of  those 
who  debate  against  legislation  with 
which  they  do  not  agree 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Texas  is  always  tolerant.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  does  his  best  to  cooper- 
ate when  he  knows  where  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is.  and  he  usually  does. 
There  is  no  one  with  u  horn  I  desire  to  co- 
operate more.  I  thmk  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  although  he  has  not  been  ab- 
sent a  great  deal,  has  not  occupied  a 
great  deal  of  the  Senate's  time  So  far 
as  I  know,  the  shoe  would  not  fit  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  do  not  recall 
that  he  has  asked  that  votes  go  over.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  has  asked  that  voters 
be  held  up  for  several  days.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  put  a  pistol  to  any- 
body's head  and  said.  "You  have  got  to 
wait  until  Tuesday  until  3  o'clock"  be- 
cause a  certain  Senator  was  absent.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  has  said  he  is  going 
to  have  a  live  quorum  on  Friday  or  Sat- 
urday so  we  would  not  have  voUs  on  a 
controversial  bill.  But  certain  Senators 
have. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  only  make 
the  point  that  I  believe  a  Senator  is  per- 
forming a  public  service  j'a.'^t  a5  much  ^y 
endeavoring  to  defeat  a  bad  bill  as  he  is 
by  trying  to  have  a  good  bill  pa-ssed. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa^;.  There  Is  no 
question  about  i*  I  arr;  not  gomg  to  ar- 
gue with  the  Senator  from  L<3uisiana.  I 
have  too  'nuch  refipect  for  him  and  too 
much  affection  for  him.  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  to  arpue  with 
him  about. 

Mr  DII-LKSEN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  JOHNSO.N  of  TexKs  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  .-^  I  read  tlie  frag- 
ment from  the  ticker  which  I  have  in 
my  hand,  it  would  appear  there  is  op- 
position in  the  other  body,  if  I  may 
•make  so  bold  as  to  say  so,  to  any  re- 
ce.<^s:ng  of  the  Congress 

I  am  afraid  some  forget  Uiat  a  na- 
tional convention  is  a  pretty  solemn 
thing,  when  it  is  divested  of  all  the 
hoopla  and  the  banners  and  the  noise. 
But  what  the  political  parties  are  doing 
is  selecting  a  man  who  is  to  be  tli,e 
Cliief  Executive  of  the  country,  if  he 
gets  enough  votes,  and  Uiat  is  a  pretty 
solemn  undertaking,  because  whoever 
tlie  candidate  is,  if  he  is  successful,  he 
is  going  to  guide  the  destinies  and  di- 
rect the  affai.'-s  of  this  country  for  4 
years,  under  our  Constitution.  E-  eiT- 
body  is  interested,  and  particularly 
thase  who  are  in  public  service 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Senators  on 
this  side  will  be  delegates  to  the  Re- 
publican con%ention.  I  sliall  be  a  dele- 
gate. I  apprehend  Uiat  a  good  many 
will  be  delegates,  and  they  wiU  want  to 
go  to  the  convention.  Tliey  will  waiu 
to  participate  m  the  pi-oceedings.  Some 
Will  serve  on  the  credentials  commutee. 
Some  will  serve  on  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee.   The  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Connecticut  (Mr.  BushI  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  resolutions  committee  at 
San  Francisco  in  1956,  and  it  was  my 
proud  privilege  to  serve  under  him  as 
chainnan  of  the  subcommittee  on  civil 
rights  that  wrote  thf^  civil  rights  plank 
which  went  into  our  national  platform, 
which  then  became  a  pledge  of  our 
party  to  the  people  So  a  convention  is 
pretty  serious  business 

I  do  not  know  what  the  purport  of 
the  action  is  that  ;s  indicated  on  the 
ticker,  whether  it  is  that  we  forget  all 
about  our  national  conventions  A  na- 
tional convention  is  an  institution  that 
has  been  insinuated  into  American  poli- 
tical life  and  proceeds  on  certain  gijide- 
lines,  and  it  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 
when  we  are  dealing  with  the  selection 
of  a  candidate  to  become  the  leader  of 
180  million  people  in  what  we  regard 
as  the  greatest  free  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  If  that  is  what  it  por- 
tends. It  will  be  all  ni:{ht  with  me,  but 
I  will  not  let  it  be  considered  all  right 
wifcfaout  at  least  asserting  my  interest 
la  toe  matter  and  my  conviction  that 
at  the  convention  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility no  less  than  here. 

Now.  we  start  from  one  premise:  It  is 
impossible  to  finish  the  legislative  pro- 
u^ram 

Mr  JOHN.SON  of  Texas  Mr  Presl- 
den:.  wili  :he  Senator  yield  at  that 
poinf^ 

Mr   DIRKSEN     Yes. 
Mr    JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Did  we  not 
hear  from  one  Senator  of  the  minority 
what  I  wish  the  House  minority  would 
read:'     The   House   has   not  passed   the 
minimum   wai^re   bill  yet.   and   everyone 
knows  we  are  going  to  have  a  minimum 
wage  bill  passed  before  this  session  of 
Congress  adjourns     Yet  one  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  Members  in  the  Senate— 
the    ranking    minority    member   of   the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
W-lfare— said  he  had  22  amendments  to 
offer  to  the  bil:      i   ju.st  am  not  going 
to  come  out  here,  pretend  to  be  a  con- 
structive, responsible  leadtr  of  the  US. 
Senate,  a  deliberative  body,  and  say  we 
expect    to   jam    through    here    by    next 
Thur.^day    nisht    a    biU    on    which    the 
House  has  not  acted,  a  bill  that  was  not 
placed  on  the  calendar  until  Monday    a 
bill  on  which  nobody  has  had  a  chance 
to  read  the  report;  a  health  plan  bill  on 
which  no  hearings  have  yet  been  held. 
which  affects  every  American;   the  ex- 
tension of  the  Sugar  Act.  which  affects 
our  international  relations,  which  are  in 
a  ven-  serious  stat^  just  now;   and   10 
appropriation  bills     Anybody  who  pre- 
tends all  of  that  can  be  done  between 
now  and  next  Thursday  is  misleading  the 
Amencan  pt^ople 

Mr  DIRKSEN  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  wiU  yield  further  after 
looking  at  the  list  of  things  that  have 
to  be  done  between  now  and  the  date 
of  the  f^rst  of  the  national  conventions 
notwithstanding  whatever  may  be  said' 
I  proceed  on  the  theory  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  entitled  to  time  to  get 
to  their  convention  and  to  articulate 
their  -anctions  there.  I  uilked  to  three 
Senators  on  this  side  who  are  to  b*^  on 
che  p.atiorm  committee 
Mr    BUSH  rase. 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Repre.senta- 
tive  Bowles,  from  the  State  of  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Connecticut 

Mr.  BrsH  1 ,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  platform  committte  Mr 
Butler  set  up  this  convention.  His  peo- 
ple selected  the  date  for  the  convention. 
His  supporters  are  running  the  conven- 
tion, and  his  group  have  named  Mr. 
Bowles,  and  have  named  the  national 
committeeman  from  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Gravel,  as  cochairman  of  the  creden- 
tials committee.  They  are  in  charge  of 
the  proceedings,  and  they  have  set  the 
date.  I  suppose  if  I  had  not  suggested 
the  recess  they  would  have  said.  "Well, 
the  congressional  Democrats  are  trying 
to  keep  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
going  to  the  convention."  But  when  we 
do  suggest  a  recess  to  accommodate  them 
we  are  told,  "Well,  let  Mr.  Butler  and  a 
little  group  of  members  on  the  platform 
committee  go  on  and  proceed  without 
the  Senators." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  a  moment 
I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator.  I  can  an- 
ticipate the  Senator,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  him  speak  up  at  the  proper  time. 
but  I  am  talking  with  the  minority 
leader  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  bear  with  me  a  moment,  to 
carry  this  further.  I  shall  try  to  keep 
it  in  perspective.  I  think  that  has  to  be 
done. 

The  only  question  which  arises  is  this: 
When  do  we  recess  and  when  do  we  re- 
turn?    There  are  differences  of  opinion. 
We  had   a   meeting   of   the   Republican 
conference  this  morning,  and  even'body 
freely  expressed  himself  on  the  subject 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me.  be- 
fore he  proceeds?     Did  not  the  Senator 
recommend   to  me  the  other   day  that 
we  not  have  a  July  4  session? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  did. 
Mr.   JOHNSON   of  Texas.     Does  not 
the  record   .show  that  we   have   rarely, 
since  1789,  had  a  session  on  July  4? 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  asked 
me  about  the  matter.  He  said  it  did 
not  make  any  difference  and  that  he 
would  make  his  plans  accordingly,  but 
Senators  do  not  want  a  session  on  July  4 
Everybody  admits  that  the  platform 
committee  is  to  meet  on  Tuesday.  Most 
Senators  expect  to  go  to  their  home 
States  for  speeches  on  July  4.  Imagine 
a  man  going  to  Idaho,  or  to  Louisiana 
or  to  Montana,  or  to  Texas — I  am  not 
going  July  4 — or  to  Kansas,  and  making 
a  speech  on  Monday,  then  traveling  back 
to  Washington.  T>C  ,  on  Tuesday  to  try 
to  vote  on  some  bill  Wednesday,  and 
leaving  to  go  to  the  convention  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  complete  my  thought. 

This  is  a  case  of  keeping  the  matter  in 
perspective  These  conventions  are  pro- 
vided for  by  law.  We  .select  delegates  to 
go  to  the  conventions,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  my  own  State.  Other  States 
do  likewLse.  This  procedure  has  been 
formalized. 

I  return  to  my  original  query:  When 
are  we  to  recess  and  when  are  we  to  re 


turn?     There  are  sharp  differences  of 
opinion. 

Obviously  the  pohtlcal  note  intrudes 
itself.  If  it  is  said  that  we  ought  to  re- 
turn after  November.  I  thmk  if  I  were 
to  say  that  it  would  be  because  I  would 
hope  in  so  doing  we  might  get  a  little 
political  advantage  out  of  It.  That  Is 
being  a  little  selfish,  but  that  Is  natural 
in  such  matters. 

So  the  problem  before  us  is.  When  do 
we  recess  and  when  do  we  come  back? 

When  the  resolution  is  offered,  it  will 
be  debated.  It  will  be  amendable  I 
have  urged  our  Members  to  freely  speak 
their  minds  on  that  subject  when  the 
time  comes. 

I  return  to  my  one  premise.  We  can- 
not finish  before  the  conventions. 
Therefore,  a  recess  is  almost  inevitable, 
and  the  only  question  is.  When  do  we 
leave  and  when  do  we  come  back'' 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mi  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  I  should  like  for 
the  minority  leader,  if  he  cares  to  do  so 
to  associate  himself  with  it.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  understanding  i  had  yes- 
terday, and  I  ask  for  its  consideration. 
Then  I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  before  we  vote. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  for  the  inforaia- 
tlon  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  112)  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  two 
Houaes  shall  adjourn  on  Saturday.  July  2. 
1960.  ajid  that  when  they  adjourn  on  said 
day  they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday.  August  8,  1960. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution?  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  M:  f^iesi- 
dent.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  but  first  I  wish  to  make  a  sUte- 
ment. 

I  am  perfectly  wilUng  to  adjust  the 
date  to  August  1  or  to  August  15  or  to 
September  1,  if  that  seems  to  be  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
House,  but  so  that  we  will  know  what  we 
are  talking  about,  in  order  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  may  keep  his  agree- 
ment so  that  Senators  will  know  he  car- 
ries through  on  his  statements.  I  wish 
to  have  the  resolution  placed  before  the 
Senate,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  we 
made. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Illinois 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  queries  about  the  resolution.  It  will 
be  an  adjournment  and  not  a  recess' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
resolution  to  adjourn  to  a  day  certain  is 
not  debatable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Presiding  Officer 
says  the  resolution  is  not  debatable? 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
is  the  precedent 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
may  have  1  hour  on  each  side,  pro, 
and  con. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
tiiere  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  hears  none 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  said, 
"reserving  the  right  to  object." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  modify  my  request  to  make  it  1  '2 
hours  on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request,  as  modified?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  quite  finished. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  an  objection. 

Reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSFN  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
served the  rifciiii  to  object,  to  present 
two  inquiries. 

I  ask  the  majority  leader  when  he 
proposes  to  have  the  resolution  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  call 
it  up  as  soon  as  we  get  through  with  our 
colloquy 

Mr    DIRXSEN.     Now? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  soon  as 
we  have  a  quorum  call  and  notify  aU 
Senators. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  shall  have  a  live 
quorum  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Surely. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Secondly.  I  ask  the 
majority  leader  this  question:  If  we  ad- 
journ in  excess  of  30  days,  all  the  nomi- 
nations which  have  been  submitted  by 
the  executive  branch  would  automati- 
cally fall  under  rule  XXXVTII,  as  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation. 
Mav  I  be  advi.sed  as  to  that? 

I^e  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  think  it  would  be 
very  appropriate  for  the  majority  leader 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
status  of  those  nominations  be  preserved, 
because  it  would  recjuire  tlic  mechanical 
burden  of  a.ssombling  them  and  sending 
them  to  the  Conpre.ss  atzain. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  TVxas  I  should  be 
very  happy  to  attempt  to  evolve  some 
understanding  about  that  matter  before 
a  vote  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  I  desired 
to  have  the  Senator  yield  to  me,  because 
I  wish  to  associate  my.self  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  majority  leader  and  of  the 
minority  leader,  and  to  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  coming  conventions 
are  legal  requirements  under  our  form 
of  government.  Vor  the  Congre.ss  to 
take  the  conventions  as  lightheartedly 
as  some  seem  to  think  we  should,  and 
to  ignore  them   seems  to  me  to  be  abso- 


lutely  an   impossible   point   of   view   to 
sustain. 

There  will  be  dozens — probably  hun- 
dreds— of  Members  of  Congress  of  both 
parties  who  will  be  delegates  to  these 
conventions.  It  seems  to  me  ridiculous 
to  suggest  that  the  Congress  should  be 
in  session  when  we  have  the  quadren- 
nial conventions  of  the  two  great  legally 
constituted  parties  of  this  country. 

So  far  as  returning  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  concerned.  I  think  the  propased 
schedule  is  good.  We  should  return  on 
the  8th  of  August. 

I  will  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  dis- 
cuss pKJlitics  and  platforms  and  candi- 
dates. I  think  our  side  will  be  prepared 
to  do  that  as  well  as  the  other  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  believe  for  a  sec- 
ond that  we  are  going  to  lose  any  advan- 
tage by  returning,  so  far  as  politics  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  people  extend  their  low 
opinion  of  themselves  to  all  other  Mem- 
bers. I  do  not  refer  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  because  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  him. 

I  have  no  thought  that  the  Senate 
cannot  work  its  will  and  transact  the 
public  business  in  an  election  year.  We 
have  done  so  this  year.  We  can  do  so 
in  August     We  can  do  so  in  September 

This  Republic  can  still  function,  and 
it  is  made  up  of  patriotic  men  of  both 
parties. 

I  get  a  little  tired  of  seeing  articles 
and  columns  and  of  hearing  Members 
of  Congress  questioning  whether  or  not 
Senators  can  legislate  after  a  conven- 
tion. 

I  know  that  we  have  chairmen  of  the 
national  committees  who  must  perform 
their  functions.  The  job  of  the  chair- 
man is  to  play  politics.  The  job  is  to 
manage  a  campaign.  We  have  to  have 
these  chairmen.  That  is  a  part  of  our 
system.    We  expect  them  to  do  that  job. 

I  saw  a  release  last  night  which  some- 
one handed  to  me,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  my  beloved  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton] — and  he 
has  reacted  to  the  heat  of  the  camp>aign 
already — gave  out  a  statement  going 
into  the  alleged  details  of  alleged  deals 
I  had  made  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy]. Now.  we  have  not  had  any  op- 
portunity to  make  a  deal.  We  have  not 
talked  in  days — and  I  might  say  ix\ 
weeks.  If  we  had  we  would  not  have 
discussed  a  deal  in  front  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BUSH.  He  is  a  hard  man  to  get 
hold  of. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     He  hair  all 
he  can  take  care  of  in  North  Dakota 
He  put  out  this  statement  to  which   I 
have  referred. 

The  comment  I  made  thi.s  morning 
ought  to  be  preserved  so  that  people  can 
know  that  we  are  not  in  a  bad  humcr 
Senator  Morton  is  normally  a  verj- 
prudent  man,  but  his  st-aff  employees 
must  grind  out  mimeographed  news  re- 
leases in  order  to  justify  their  existence 
I    am    sure    Senator    Morton    did    not 


make  the  lemark  which  is  attribut-ed  to 
him.  I  appeared  with  him  in  Indiana  a 
few  nights  ago.  and  he  made  one  of  the 
finest  speeches  I  have  ever  heard.  It 
was  an  address  to  which  every  good 
American  could  subscribe  It  contained 
none  of  the  connotations  this  dirty  lit- 
tle press  release  embodies,  in  wh.ich  it 
is  reported  that  I  had  made  the  state- 
ment that  I  expected  Senator  Kennedy 
to  be  nominated,  and  that  I  had  made 
a  deal  with  Senator  Kennedy  and  tliat 
I  would  be  appointed  to  th.e  Cabinet. 
and  that  Mr.  Willi.^ms  was  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Cabmet.  Rrst.  Mr. 
Kennedy  must  be  nominated  and  then 
elected.  Then  he  must  select  his  Cabi- 
net. 

I  know  that  whoever  is  nominated  and 
elected  will  take  great  care  in  selecting 
the  Cabinet. 

Returning  to  Senator  Morton,  this  is 
my  comment  on  what  he  said : 

The  silly  season  is  on,  and  I  am  afraid  it 
is  affecting  people  who  would  otherwise  talk 
sense.  Of  course,  there  Is  nothing  to  It 
I  can  well  tinderstand  why  some  people  see 
deals  In  everything  that  happens  merely  be- 
cause they  get  involved  in  so  many  of  them 
themselves. 

I  agree  with  the  minority  leader  that 
this  question  is  simple.  If  the  Senate 
wishes  to  return  on  Tuesday  and  be  here 
Wednesday  and  leave  Thursday,  that  is 
well  and  good.  I  shaL  be  here  anyway, 
unless  I  change  my  plans. 

I  yield   to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.     I    associate    myself  . 
with  the  resolution.    It  will  be  debatable, 
and  every  Senator  will  have  an  opr>or- 
tunity  to  express  his  views. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  to  the  press 
gallery,  so  that  all  may  understand,  that 
this  is  not  a  Democratic  resolution  This 
resolution  has  been  discus.'^ed  with  a  pood 
many  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  days,  and  even  weeks  The 
minority  leader  i&sued  a  statemei:t  alter 
we  visited  the  White  House — after  he 
visited  and  aft^r  I  vLsited — and  we  talked 
about  the  program  for  the  year.  Much 
to  my  chaEnn  and  irritation,  the  state- 
ment announced  that  we  might  not  be 
able  to  get  away  in  time  I  wasted  to 
make  as  much  progress  as  I  could  That 
was  several  weeks  ago.  I  came  back  to 
the  Senate,  and  Senators  started  to  make 
announcements  on  the  floor.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  'Mr.  GoreI.  who  is 
a  great  parliamentarian,  who  religiously 
follows  the  custom  of  notifymp  the 
leadership  of  his  plans,  although  they 
are  not  always  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  the  leadership,  took  me  into 
one  of  the  cloakrooms  the  other  day  and 
reminded  me 

Mr  GORE      I  did  not  shake  my  finger. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  He  re- 
minded me  of  the  days  when  I  visited 
with  Senator  Connally  He  said  to  me, 
I  want  to  say  to  the  majority  leader, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Republic,  that  we 
should  give  consideration  to  this  legisla- 
tion " 

A  House  bill  has  been  sent  to  the 
Senate  that  provides  for  10  cents  per  per- 
son to  the  people  of  Tennessee,  and  pro- 
vides only  11  cents  per  person  to  people 
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in  Teicas.  I  thoughi  ihaC  Texa^  u  a*; 
north  more  than  11  cenis  per  person, 
and  that  »e  must  have  heariiigs  to  point 
out  ihose  varmtions. 

F\irthermore.  alchouLTh  I  do  r.ot  think 
the  Senator  from  lenn^ssee  i  Mr  Odre! 
pointed  the  period  of  umc.  the  v.at;e  and 
hour  biil  has  been  in  comirutLee  s::ice 
February  1959  Through  no  fault  of 
mine  it  has  not  been  reported  It  was 
placed  on  the  calendar  only  this  we^jt. 
and  no  request  has  yet  been  made  of  n\e 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub!;c 
Welfare  to  bring  it  up.  It  has  not  p;is.-.ed 
the  other  body.  That  bill  mu.~-t  be  con- 
siderca 

Ten  appropriation  bUls  must  be  con- 
.'-idered.  TYiere  a:-  l;i1!s  dealing  with 
mutual  aid.  the  Sugar  Act.  pubac  works, 
highway  approp nations,  and  H.R  10 
that  mu.^t  Vft  b*:-  c  .<n.s:dered. 

Any  Senator  who  thinks  that  such  a 
proEtram  can  be  completed  before  next 
Wednesday  ought  to  be  enlightened  by 
this  discussion. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  said  that, 
but  that  is  the  direct.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  considered 

The  next  mf^m-nc  I  '^aw  th^^  move- 
ment wa,>  ^-ainin^  I  .saw  that  the  .^ien- 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Clark 
rose  and  ai,ree  i  with  the  .Senator  from 
Tennes.see  l^O  percent  I  came  down  and 
talked  '.vith  some  of  my  colleagues,  who 
represented  two  vv^p;ints. 

One  ^'roup  said  v^^uaht  to  get  cut  of 
here,  pass  the  appropriati  >n  oills,  and 
junk  tne  rest  of  tn^  i^ro^ram.  do  nothing 
about  !t,  and  cone  bacK  under  the  new 
President. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  told  me 
that,  I  would  say  that  a  substantial 
eroup  of  Senators  do  not  want  to  do 
anytr^mg  Ttiey  are  not  in  the  major- 
ity, but  after  I  heard  that  statement.  I 
said  to  the  clerks,  Oo  to  each  Senator 
and  sav  to  h.m.  We  have  this  pr>oifm.' 
and  try  to  ascertain  their  opinion  and 
give  It  to  me  " 

They  went  to  ^1.5  Senators  and  .isked 
the  question 

I  talked  Mth  tne  minority  leader. 
We  talked  about  August  1,  September  1. 
and  we  even  talked  about  November.' 
Trie  tjenator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Keati.vg,   talktxl  about  November, 

Then  we  talked  with  Members  of  the 
HoUi.e 

After  talking  with  memorr.-,  of  the 
adrani.stration  and  gettui^^  tr.-.r  ideas 
as  to  measures  wtiich  they  felt  ought  to 
be  acted  upon,  such  as  the  Sugar  Act 
and  the  LBA  v.^-  concluded  that  the  ma- 
jority WL^hed  to  return  August  8. 

Some  Senator  may  cross  a  "t"  or  dot 
and  •i."  and  say.  I  want  to  be  individ- 
ualistic. I  want  to  make  it  tonight  " 
Others  will  say,  •'!  am  diflferent.  I  want 
to  make  it  tile  10th."  Others  will  say, 
•  I  think  it  should  be  the  15th." 
I  Co  not  care  about  those  details. 
The  .-^tuicitor  from  Connecticut  'Mr. 
Bush  w^nts  to  krio*  if  we  are  to  have 
a  session  on  the  Fourth  of  July  The 
answer  is  no.  if  the  leadership  can  pre- 
vail. So  all  Senators  can  now  make 
their  plans  accordin-,ly 

Other  Senators  w  nn:  to  kuow  i'  they 
ca-u  go  to  the  m  .::.:..  o:  ti^  platform 
committee,  a  n.n.b.r  of  them  plan  to 
go.     The  chairman  of  the  platform  com- 


m.ttee  i.s  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
rf.-f  r.trtt.-.  •  ^  Members  of  the  House 
Alan  \Aj  knovv  viiiat  to  expect 

Mr  CtReen  of  Phiiadeiphia  is  a  m«m- 
ber  of  tne  platform  comu.iltee  He  is 
leaving  and  plans  to  be  pr- >eiU  for  the 
m*  etint    un  liesday 

Mr  Bo'.vLEs  ii>  already  working  in  ad- 
vance ^-'ettin.;  ready  to  attend  the  plat- 
:    rm  committee  meeting 

I  do  not  .ay  that  they  mu-^t  remain 
here  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  setting 
the  date  of  the  convention,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  would  be  acting  in  the  national 
interest  if  I  tried  to  hold  Members  of 
Congress  here.  If  I  tried  to  hold  them, 
some  Senator,  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  or  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
would  rise  and  say  what  they  havf  said 
to  me  in  the  past.  'We  want  you  to  give 
consideration  to  the  needs  and  the  prob- 
lems of  Senators." 

I  spent  several  days  here  last  Septem- 
ber because  perhaps  I  acted  a  little  hast- 
ily m  connection  with  a  decision  I  made 
m  :--spect  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield "^ 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  T  wi.sh  to 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
Mr   Schoep^el! 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  think 
there  was  a  reservation  of  objection,  was 
there  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICtTl.  T^e 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  jield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DIRK-^^EN.  I  wish  to  speak  for 
only  one  purpose.  Under  the  resolution 
to  adjotrm  to  a  day  certain  the  status 
of  an  legislation  en  the  committee  cal- 
endars and  on  the  Senate  Calender  and 
all  crther  matters  Is  preserved  exactly  as 
it  stands  at  the  time  when  the  adjourn- 
ment becomes  effective 

I  suggest  to  the  majority  leader  now, 
so  that  the  value  of  this  discussion  will' 
not  be  lost,  because  other  Members  wish 
to  participate,  that  there  be  a  quorum 
call  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
yield  to  two  Senators  before  suggesting 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  then  the 
time  limitation  will  apply.  I  wish  to 
yield  first  to  my  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mi-  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
WLiih  to  saj  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the 
discussion  this  morning,  for  it  indicates 
that  we  are  facing  the  realities  con- 
fronting us  with  reference  to  the  imfln- 
ished  legislation  that  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate Whatever  has  been  done  or  not 
done,  whatever  time  we  have  lost  and 
the  reasons  for  it,  are  matters  of  yester- 
day. They  are  gone.  I  think  we  should 
rise  to  the  occasion,  and.  even  though 
some  of  us  are  in  political  campaigns  for 
reelection,  realize  we  have  unfinished 
business  to  transact. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  assure  the 
majority  leader.  a«  well  as  the  minority 
leikder,  tliat  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  ob- 
structing that  kind  of  approach. "  I  think 
it  IS  a  practical  approa^-h.  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  confuiTning  to  the  sug- 
fcsestiiju.  I  wiih  Senators  to  know  how 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  feels. 
There  may  come  a  time,  when  we  finally 


adjourn  after  we  come  oack  ^^hcn  the 
semor  Senator  from  KaiLsui  uiii  be  in 
Kansas  looking  after  hii,  owij  personal 
campaign,  and  on  those  occasion.s  i  am 
sure  the  majority  leader  and  tlie  m  nori- 
ty  leader  will  be  considerate  in  p<  rmit- 
ting  the  senior  Senator  from  KaiLsns  to 
spenil  some  time  back  home  I  slmll  go 
along  with  the  program  outlined  I 
think  it  is  practical.  I  think  it  would 
be  unfair  to  the  country  to  do  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
thusiastically support  the  majority 
leader  in  the  position  he  has  taken. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  propoaed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  the  ad- 
jourrjnent  re.solution  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
each  side"* 

Mr  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  resci-ving 

the  right  to  object 

Mr  PROXMIRE.     Reserving  the  right 

to  object 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said,  I  enthusiastically  support  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  position  he  has  taken 
in  this  procedural  matter.  He  has  dem- 
onstrated again  that  we  have  no  right 
to  leave  legislative  business  unfinished, 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  transact  the 
business  of  Congress.  We  can  set  It  aside 
for  a  few  daj's,  if  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  political  conventions,  and  to 
discuss  the  politics  of  the  country,  but 
we  have  the  job  of  taking  care  of  our 
statesmanship  responsibilities. 

The  majority  leader  has  my  complete 
support  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  Senator  who  has  said  that  we 
should  walk  off  ainl  leave  our  work  un- 
done. I  emphatically  disagree  with  the 
majority  leader.  It  is  certainly  my  feel- 
ing that  we  should  stay  here,  even  if  we 
have  to  stay  until  Chriatmas,  to  do  our 
job.  That  is  the  position  I  have  main- 
tained consistently,  m  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  now  an  attempt  to  erect 
this  strawman  and  to  batter  it  all  over 
the  Senate  floor.  My  position  is  that  we 
should  stay  here  until  the  convention, 
and  do  the  best  job  we  c€Ui. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  ma- 
jority leadOT  who  stated  on  June  20  tliat 
we  probably  could  iinuih  our  work  with- 
in 12  days  from  that  time  The  Senator 
from  Texas  knows  that  we  have  passed 
a  tremendous  number  of  bills  in  recent 
days.  The  study  I  have  before  me  shows 
that  in  the  last  10  days  we  liave  passed 
two-thiids  as  many  biUs  as  we  passed  in 
the  previous  5  months.  Think  of  it,  in 
10  days  we  have  done  montlis  of  work. 
^^Tiy?  Because  we  were  confronted  with 
the  discipline  of  a  deadline.  We  had 
the  work  to  do,  so  we  did  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  challenge  the  accuracy  of  the 
sUtement  the  Senator  has  made  I 
never  said  anything  to  him  or  to  anyone 
else  that  I  was  certain  we  could  conclude 
our  legislative  program  by  any  date  I 
do  not  so  state  now.  I  disapprove  of 
others  making  such  statements,  because 
if  that   is   done   there   Is  always  some 
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would-be  leader  who  is  determined  to 
see  that  that  prediction  does  not  come 
true.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  bad  prophet. 
Mr  Drew  Pearson  has  a  record  of  being 
89  percent  accurate.  Mine  is  not  quite 
that  good.  I  never  predict  exactly  when 
we  will  be  able  to  conclude  a  program. 

1  have  never  done  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  say,  at 
least  I  hope  I  did  not  say.  and  I  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  majority 
leader  predicted  that  we  absolutely 
would  finish  by  any  particular  date.  I 
used  the  verb  "could  "  When  I  talked 
to  him  about  it,  it  was  his  hope,  it  was 
his  expectation,  that  that  would  be  so; 
and  usually  the  majority  leader  is  very 
successful  in  realiziru^  his  expectations. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  had  hoped 
to  finish  by  yesterday.  I  could  have  done 
so  if  I  had  had  more  cooperation  from 
some  people 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  realize  that  I 
have  not  been  slavishly  cooperative  with 
the  majonty  leader  at  all  times.  How- 
ever, when  I  talked  to  the  majority  lead- 
er on  June  20,  he  thought  there  was  a 
possibility  of  our  getting  through  by  the 
2d  of  July. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  not 
an  accurate  statement.  I  did  not  say 
that  we  would  be  through  at  any  particu- 
lar time.  I  did  not  know  that  wc  would 
spend  2  days  on  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  did  not  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvama  would  have  us  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  tax  biil  for 

2  days.  I  did  not  know  that  Mj-  Bowles 
and  other  Members  of  the  House  would 
be  on  the  platfonn  committee  and  would 
want  to  attend  the  convention  1  or  2 
days  before  the  convention  opened.  Mr. 
BowuEs  cannot  be  in  the  House  and  in 
Cahfomia  at  the  same  time  I  did  not 
know  about  Senator  ERvrN,  or  that  Sen- 
ator Pastork  would  be  en  route  by  car  to 
the  convention,  perhaps  to  get  there  in 
time  for  the  convention.  We  considered 
all  these  things  We  considered  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 

Mr  PROXMltU-  If  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  simply  let  me  speak  for  about 
2  minutes.  I  will  sit  down,  and  then  we 
can  have  a  quorum  call  and  the  debate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  be 
happy  to  do  so 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  it  was  my  understanding  that 
the  majority  leader  on  June  20  felt  there 
wa.s  .«;ome  pro.spect  or  possibility  of  get- 
ting through.  Since  that  time  we  have 
dispased  of  the  defense  appropriation 
bill,  and  we  have  disposed  of  the  tax 
bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No:  we  have 
not  The  Hou.^e  has  not  acted  on  the 
conference  report  The  Senate  added 
$686  million  to  the  defense  bill.  I  am 
surpn.sed  that  the  Senator  believes  that 
we  have  dispased  of  the  $40  billion  de- 
fease appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  We  have  disposed 
of  the  tax  bill.    Is  that  right? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes;  but  of 
course  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign  it  It  still  must  be  signed 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  TTie  debate  on  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  hsus  been  con- 
cluded so  far  as  the  initial  bill  before 


the  Senate  is  concerned      We  now  are 
awaiting  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No ;  we  have 
not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  await  the  con- 
ference repKjrt. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  The  Marines 
have  been  cut.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  or  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  have  to  say 
about  that.  I  am  sure  it  will  cause  some 
debate.  Usually  a  conference  report  re- 
quires some  debate. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  we  ex- 
pect some  debate  on  conference  reports 
However,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
knows  far  better  than  does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  conference  reports 
usually  are  dLsp>osed  of  quite  quickly. 
certainly  faster  than  legislation  subject 
to  amendment. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are 
three  Senators  on  this  side  who  must  be 
in  Los  Angeles  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Platform  Committee.  However,  we 
usually  attend  to  the  business  of  the 
Senate  without  the  presence  of  some 
Senators  on  important  yea-and-nay 
votes.  Usually  a  minimum  of  10  Sen- 
ators are  absent,  and  on  the  average,  I 
suppose,  12  or  15  Senators.  But  we  can 
transact  the  business  of  the  Senate  even 
without  these  Senators  being  present. 

There  are  also  Members  of  the  House, 
like  Representative  Bowles,  who  have  to 
be  absent.  Throughout  the  session  some 
Senators  have  had  to  be  absent  at 
various  important  national  and  interna- 
tional conferences.  Others  attended 
conferences  in  their  States.  This  did  not 
close  down  the  Senate  We  transacted 
business.    We  had  rollcalls. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  When  Sen- 
ators are  absent  they  prevent  the  Senate 
from  transacting  business.  They  do  not 
necessarily  call  up  the  majority  leader; 
they  call  up  their  colleagues  and  say. 
"Do  not  allow  anything  to  happen  until 
I  get  back."  What  expectation  do  I  have 
that  we  will  be  able  tn  tran.sact  any  busi- 
ness on  Wedne.sday  or  Thursday? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  a  very  difficult  and 
onerous  job.  He  has  been  very  con- 
siderate with  other  Senators.  The  fact 
that  we  are  not  ready  to  adjourn  cer- 
tainly is  not  his  fault.  On  the  basis  of 
what  I  construed  to  be  the  Senator's 
t>est  judgment  on  the  20th  of  Jime.  there 
was  at  that  time  the  prospect  that  we 
would  get  through  in  12  days 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  am  not 
responsible  for  the  Senator's  construc- 
tion. I  do  not  confirm  that  statement 
at  all.  I  am  unable  to  tell  or  predict 
when  we  will  get  through  I  hope  we 
will  get  through  in  2  or  3  weeks  when  we 
return,  but  we  may  spend  2  or  3  weeks 
on  one  bill. 

Mr.  PROX.MIRE  I  should  like  to 
conclude  by  saying  to  my  L-ood  friend 
from  Texas  that  this  came  at  a  bolt  from 
the  blue  for  most  of  us.  I  was  ap- 
proached by  the  assistant  to  the  major- 
ity leader  a  couple  of  days  ago  and 
asked  if  I  wanted  to  adjourn  with  the 
job  undone,  or  if  I  wanted  to  come  back 
in  August  or  September  Those  wert- 
the  alternatives  that  were  offered  We 
were  not  given  the  alternative  of  stay- 
ing here  and  trj-ing  to  finish  the  job. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  desires  to  do  so.  he 
may  offer  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion. I  do  not  know  why  he  wants 
Senators  to  miss  the  meetings  of  the 
platform  committee  and  not  muss  the 
convention,  when  one  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  other 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
WLsconsin  does  not  want  any  Senator  to 
miss  either  the  convention  or  the  plat- 
form committee  meetings. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  not 
necessary,  if  the  Senator  will  follow  the 
leadership  plan.  The  Senator  can  at- 
tend both  and  still  do  his  job  here. 
Why  does  the  Senator  wish  to  stay  here 
until  the  5th  or  6th  or  7th  of  July? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yesterday  we  had 
a  colloquy  on  the  floor  before  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  announced  his  decision 
on  this  subject.  About  a  half  dozen 
Senators  participated  in  the  debate  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  they  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  The  over- 
whelming consen,sus  was  that  we  should 
try  to  finish  the  job  The  pMDsition 
taken  by  the  acting  majonty  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  M.ansfield], 
was  that  he  felt  that  that  was  the  better 
course  to  follow.  He  has  since  then 
changed  his  mind.  However,  yesterday 
he  said  that  he  was  shocked  to  hear  of 
the  plaL  to  go  over.  He  said  he  had 
had  no  knowledge  that  we  could  not 
finish  the  job  by  July  9. 

Of  course,  we  are  to  some  extent  at  the 
mercy  of  the  excellent  judgment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  would  not 
say  "mercy  ;  I  should  say  Senators  may 
have  the  benefit  of  my  judgment 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Very  well;  we  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator's  excellent 
judtrment;  and.  m  my  opinion,  we  are  at 
the  mercy  of  his  excellent  judgment  He 
is  in  a  position  to  say  we  cannot  possibly 
do  this  work  m  7  or  8  days,  or  that  we 
can  easily  do  it  m  7  or  8  days. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Does  the 
Senator  honestly  think  we  could  do  it? 
Let  the  Senator  be  frank,  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  All  right.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  respond  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. I  think  if  we  stayed  in  session  un- 
til midnight  tonight,  midnight  Friday, 
and  midnight  Saturday,  and  came  back 
on  Monday  and  worked  hard.  then,  on 
the  basis  of  what  we  have  done  at  the 
conclusion  of  every  single  session,  I 
should  say  we  would  have  an  excellent 
chance  to  finish. 

In  the  last  10  days  we  have  passed  180 
bills,  some  of  them  major  bills.  With 
the  deadline  f  acint:  us.  and  with  the  great 
incentive  of  possibly  bemc  able  to  finish 
our  work,  I  believe  it  could  be  done.  Un- 
der such  circumstances.  Senators  are 
much  more  lestrained  in  their  conversa- 
tion and  usually  more  willing  to  get  the 
job  done. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  will- 
ing to  have  the  Senator's  statement  stand 
so  that  historians  can  judge  his  judg- 
ment. 

If  anyone  thinks  we  can  pass  the  wage 
and  hour  bill,  which  has  just  been  re- 
ported, and  which  has  not  even  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives:  a  medical 
plan  which  affects  every  persori  in  the 
country;  a  social  security  bill;  and  the 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should  like 
to  speak  a  moment  about  the  social  secu- 
rity bill,  the  o;d-age  health  insurance 
bill,  and  the  minimum  wage  bill.  Sup- 
pose we  had  a  dt  adline  to  finish  our  busi- 
ness by  next  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 
Senators  should  realize  that  by  speaking 
20  minutes  or  40  minutes,  actions  can  be 
delayed,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
accept,  sometimes,  watered-down  pro- 
posals which  we  would  not  otherwise 
accept. 

These  are  bills  which  ought  not  to  be 
watered  down  smply  to  get  a  bill  which 
some  i>ersons  want  to  have  watered  down, 
or  they  ought  not  to  be  abandoned,  as 
some  persons  w  ould  like  to  have  them 
abandoned. 

I  have  Just  been  notified  that  a  White 
House  messenger  is  waiting  now.  and 
that  very  shortly  we  shall  have  a  veto 
on  the  postal  bJl.  Do  not  tell  me  that 
that  is  not  gc>ing  to  take  some  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  that  we  do 
not  dare  send  a  bad  bill  on  old  age  in- 
surance to  the  President,  because  if  we 
5;ent  a  bad  bill  there,  he  would  be  Justi- 
fied in  vetoing  it.  I  want  the  President 
able   to  work   his  will   on  a   good  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor;  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair) .  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  yield,  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  recei\e  a  message  from  the 
President? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  ;  yield  for 
that  purpose. 


MESSAGES   FKUM    i  HE    PRESIDENT 

Me.««ages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Ratchford.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tp.xas  has  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes,  I  have, 
but  I  retain  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  no  two  Senators  who  have  had 
more  experience  with  this  matter  tlian 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  Both  of  them 
concern  themselves  with  this  subject  a 
great  deal:  and  they  know  how  long 
these  bills  may  take,  and  their  judgment 
may  be  right.  But  I  submit  that  the 
Record  is  replete  with  examples  of  what 
can  be  done  by  the  Congres.s  in  the  last 
10  days  of  a  session.  During  the  clos- 
ing days  of  a  session  a  tremendoias  num- 
ber of  bills  are  generally  passed.  The 
Record  shows  that  again  and  again  it 
has  not  been  any  trick  for  the  Congress 
to  pass  6.  7,  8.  9  or  10  appropria- 
tion bills  and  a  number  of  other  very 
important  bills  in  the  L-^-sl  few  day?  of 
the  session. 


The  main  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  finish,  and 
that  Uierefore  this  excellent  legislation, 
which  both  he  and  I  support,  might  be 
killed.  I  have  never  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  we  should  walk  out  on  Friday 
or  Saturday  of  this  week  or  next  week, 
regardless  of  whether  we  finish.  What 
I  have  said  is  that  we  should  do  all  we 
can  now;  and  I  say  that  every  day  we 
work  next  week  will  be  worth  many 
times  as  much  as  a  day  in  August.  The 
fact  is  that  we  can  work  during  this 
week  and  next  week,  and  Senators  are 
now  willing  to  wnrk  from  early  morning 
mitil  midnight.  They  are  willing  to 
work  hard. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Just  a  minute, 
please. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
interject,  to  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  tried  to  get  Senators  to  work  until 
9:30  last  night. 

I  understood  there  was  considerable 
opF>osition  to  House  bill  10;  and  I  came 
on  the  floor  at  8  30,  and  I  came  back  at 
9:30.  but  I  could  not  get  Senators  to 
work  later.  I  asked  Senators  to  make 
speeches  then;  but  they  did  not  want  to 
work  later,  last  night. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  be 
able  to  get  them  to  work  later  than 
I  can  get  them  to  work.  If  so,  I  will  ap- 
point him  my  deputy ;  and  if  he  is  able  to 
get  Senators  to  work  until  late  in  the 
night,  that  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  can 
require  Senators  to  stay  and  vote  if  he 
wants  to  do  it.  Last  February  and 
March  he  was  successful  in  keeping  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor  all  night  for  weeks 
with  votes  and  quorum  calls  at  2  and  3 
in  the  morning.  Of  course,  we  will  work 
after  9 :  30  at  night.  All  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  to  do  is  give  the  Senate  a 
chance  to  work  all  out  to  conclude  its 
business  and  adjourn  sine  die  on  July 
8;  and  then  there  wUl  be  a  chance  to 
get  the  work  done,  and  Senators  will  get 
busy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. I  know  that  no  one  can  pass  these 
bills  that  ought  to  be  passed  and  give 
them  the  consideration  they  should  re- 
ceive and  end  the  session  by  July  8 ;  and 
I  think  every  other  Senator  knows  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  simply  finish 
my  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa by  saying  that  whether  we  can  get 
out  on  July  8  or  not — and  I  admit  that 
the  preponderance  of  educated  experi- 
ence is  on  the  other  side  on  this  matter — 
at  least  we  can  do  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  next  week  and  can  save  ourselves 
weeks  of  work  in  August,  when  the 
weather  is  verj'  hot  and  when  Senators 
have  commitments,  and  when  many  of 
them  will  be  able  to  plead  that  they  have 
other  commitments  and  that  there 
should  not  be  night  sessions,  or  Satur- 


day sessions,  or  votes  on  Mondays  or  Fri- 
days. So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
meet  next  week,  when  we  can  make  the 
■college  try"  and  can  try  to  get  through. 

Mr.  JOHN£>ON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  want  to  turn  the  Senate 
into  a  "collegt  try"  club. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  speaks  of 
all  the  speedy  action  that  can  be  taken 
in  the  next  few  days.  But  I  remember 
when  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  told 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  what  he  would 
do  on  the  Lake  Michigan  bill.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  the  Chamber, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  our 
generation  and  of  our  time. 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  can  receive  the  same 
consideration,  in  connection  with  the 
amendments  he  offers  and  the  speeches 
he  makes  on  the  minimum  wape  bill, 
that  the  Senator  from  Wii>consin  received 
on  the  Lake  Michigan  bill — and  that  was. 
as  I  recall,  an  opportunity  to  make  a  full 
and  detailed  explanation  of  all  the  merits 
concerning  that  project  and  all  the  de- 
merits: and.  as  I  recaU  it.  it  was  called  an 
educational  procedure.  If  a  bill  like  the 
Lake  Michigan  bill  can  tie  up  the  Senate 
for  hours  and  days,  and  I  puess  it  would 
have  tied  up  the  Senate  for  weeks,  and 
it  did  take  much  too  long  toward  the  end 
of  the  last  session,  because  of  the  threats 
of  a  fiilibuster.  imagine  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  had  a  July  8  deadline  and  i' 
we  had  to  pass  the  rmmmum  wa^e  bill 
before  tlien.  The  result  woold  be  that  it 
would  not  be  passed;  and  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  all  those  in  the  Press 
Gallery  know  that. 

In  that  event,  a  good  many  Senators 
who  opc)ose  that  biU  would  stay  here 
and  would  conduct  an  educational  cam- 
paign. Even  if  scane  Member  who  is 
familiar  witli  that  situation  wished  to 
make  the  attempt,  no  one  should  be 
naive  enough  to  think  that  a  bill  like 
that  one  and  all  the  other  bills  couid  be 
passed  in  time  to  F>ermit  us  to  er.d  the 
session  on  July  8.  But  even  if  Uiut  were 
to  happen,  the  Senate  would  Uieri  be 
depriving  the  Memt>ers  of  the  maority 
party  Platform  Comrmttee  of  the  upixir- 
tunity  to  discharge  their  re.-^pcinsibiluies; 
and  it  is  not  necessarj-  to  do  that  In- 
stead of  keeiJing  the  Senate  i:i  session 
for  3  more  days  in  July,  t-lae  Senate  could 
meet  for  3  days  in  Augiist.  Why  are  3 
days  in  July  so  holy,  whereas  3  days  in 
August  are  so  terrible?  That  i.«;  what 
I  cannot  understand.  It  doe.-~  provide  an 
alternative  viewpoint  and  a  clx);ce  of 
leadership  and  a  difference  of  judgment; 
and  some  people  thrive  on  that  But. 
Mr.  President.  I  submit  it  is  very  easy 
to  knock  down  a  bai-n.  but  it  is  a  httle 
difficult  to  build  one. 

We  have  tried  to  build  a  barn  here  by 
consulting  all  the  Members.  I  predict 
that  when  the  roll  is  called.  Senators 
will  find  that  the  time  we  have  taken 
now  has  laigely  been  wasted  because  in 
my  judgment  a  majority  of  the  Members 
will  follow  the  proposal  origiiially  sug->^' 
gested  by  the  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoREl. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,     I  yleid. 
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remaining  appropnauon  biils  by  next 
Wednesday,  with  the  SenaLe  not  sitting 
on  the  4th  of  July,  then  those  who  want 
to  follow  that  ludgment  can  do  so 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCEK  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest' The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  ls 
so  ordered  The  Cha;r  state.s  that  time 
IS  now  running  on  the  resolution. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr  MC)RSE.  I  desire  the  attention 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  actin.- 
mmonty  leader  I  completely  agree 
with  the  observation.-  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  with  respect  to  'he  mutual 
security  bill  and  the  minimum  wage  bill 
There  will  be  some  very  loni:  speeches  on 
both  subiects  Th'-^re  is  much  that  son.»- 
cf  us  will  have  to  say.  Action  on  neither 
of  these  bills  can  be  taken  in  les.*^  than 
several  days  per  bill 

Mr  President.  I  desire  to  brine  up  an- 
other matter  Yesterday  a  unanimou.s- 
consent  agrf^ement  was  f-ntered  into  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
meet  today  I  was  inalterably  nppos-'d 
to  that  proposal,  but  I  happened  not  to 
be  here  when  the  reque.st  was  made 
The  mafer  pendm^'  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Por'ugn  Relations  is  one  as  to 
which  1  am  a  major  advocate  in  re.spect 
to  some  amendments 

The  committee  was  unable  U)  meet  this 
morning,  not  having'  a  quorum  when  we 
reached  this  subject  matter  I  do  not 
believe  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  hav-- 
another  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  today  However,  I 
must  attend  the  met  tir.?  of  another  con- 
ference committee,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
be  caught  flatfooted  with  respect  to  the 
matter  ^efore  the  Committee  on  Forei^r. 
Relations. 

In  view  ot  the  fact  that  the  busme.ss 
will  mvolve  my  advocacy  m  respect  to 
the  subject  matter,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  of  vesterdav  ^ihat  'he 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
allowed  to  meet  todav  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCFTl  Is  *hete 
objection  ^ 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Pr^s.- 
dent,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  frf  m  Ore?on 
if  that  request  is  agreeable  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations'' 

Mr  MORSE  Oh.  I  am  certain  it 
would  not  be  acreeable  to  all  member-  of 
the  committee  I  think  the  chairman 
understands  that  any  attempt  to  have  a 
meeting  today  would  cause  me.  as  I  very 
emphatically  notifiod  the  com.mittee  this 
morning,  to  u.se  all  my  parliamentary 
right.=-  I  do  not  believe  the  chairman 
will  attempt  to  hold  another  meeting 
today 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  reserve  his  request 
until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  .speak 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committef^''  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  courtesy  I  will 
seek  to  notify  the  chairman  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  go  along  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  I  am  extremf^ly 
mxious  to  be  agreeable  u  ith  the  Senator 
from  Oregon 

Mr  MORSE  I  shall  not  go  to  the 
meeting  of  the  conference  committee 
until  we  hear  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


Mr.  MONRONEY      Mr    President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  ' 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas     I  yield 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  find  it  difflcuit  to 
disagree  with  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
lea^'ue  the  di.-tir.gui.siied  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  m  thus  case. 

The  PRESU)ING  OFFICER  How 
much   time  does   the  Senator   vield-" 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  niy.-ieif  as  much  time  as 
may  be  necessa:  y 

Mr  MONRi  jNFY  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  W;.->ci  n.siti  is  wrong,  from  any 
reasonable  calculation  based  on  ex- 
perience, m  ^aymg  th.at  we  could  have 
finished  our  work  before  the  conven- 
tions 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
n-.ay  vield  to  the  Senator  from  Okiaiioma 
without  the  time  being  taken  out  c^f  my 
time,  because  I  do  not  thmk  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  ought  to  start 
to  run  until  I  have  concluded 

The  PRESIDIN-G  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  what 
was  the  request ,' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  a.-.ked 
unamm.ous  con.sent  tiiat  I  might  yieid  to 
tne  Senator  from  Oklahoma  without  tiie 
time  being  cnarged  to  either  .side 

The  PRFSIIJINO  OFFICf:R  Is  ther-- 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  St-naU): 
from  lexas  >  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered 

All  Senators  will  resum.e  tiieir  seats 
and  desLst  from  conversation.  Basine.ss 
will  not  be  transacted  until  quiet  lias 
been  restored. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
have  speni  some  10  years  in  thi.s  body 
and  some  12  years  Ln  the  other  body  I 
thmk  I  know  the  relative  spet^ds  at  which 
we  can  act  and  carry  a  heavy  ie^isla- 
tue  load 

I  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice,  and 
Judiciary  Appropr;.;tions  has  re;>ort^'d 
to  the  full  c'lmmitief.'  a  bill  which  has 
not  even  been  acted  upon  by  the  full 
committee 

The  civil  fimctions  appropriation  bill, 
commonly  known  as  the  public  works 
bill,  and  handled  by  the  distmguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr  El- 
lender  was  reported  yesterday  by  the 
full  corr'.rriittee  It  iias  not  come  to  the 
f^oor  for  action  That  ls  a  very  impor- 
tant biil. 

The  mutual  .secuiity  appropriation 
bill,  which  I  know  intrigues  and  inter- 
ests greatly  the  distmguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  and  which  is  al- 
ways a  most  controversial  bill,  has  not 
even   been   marked   up  yet 

A  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  on 
which  budget  estimates  ai**  still  being 
received,  has  not  even  come  from  the 
House  to  be  con.sidfred. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
jaeW 

Mr.  MONRONEY     I  yield 

Mr  JOHN.SON  of  Texa*  I  had  two 
conversations  last  nieht  with  a  m«nber 
of  the  Cabinet    one  with  the  Secretary 


of  State  This  mornin!-'  I  have  their  new 
budgf  t  estimates  They  have  lust  been 
received  rh'\v  w.ll  require  hearings 
tx'fore  the  bill   is  acted  u|)on 

Mr  MoNRONI-:Y  The  Senator  i^ 
coiTect. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  have  In 
my  pocket  a  letter  from  tlie  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  of  the  Execu- 
tive Oftice  of  the  President,  explaining 
the  need  for  these  items. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  There  are  10  ap- 
propriation bills,  which  are  either  still 
in  conference  or  as  to  which  action  has 
not  been  fully  completed 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin strongly  supports  the  health. 
education,  and  welfare  appropriation 
bill  That  bill  is  tied  up  becau.se  of  a 
rather  difflcuit  problem  which  ha« 
arisen  between  the  HouKe  and  t)ie  Sen- 
ate toncerning  amendmtvius  which  the 
Senate  included  in  the  bill  and  which 
add  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  tills  approi)riation. 

In  addition,  the  hou.sing  bill  has  not 
b.»n  completed  The  House  Committee 
on  Rules  ha«  not  given  a  green  light  for 
' .  •  House  to  consider  the  school  con- 
struction and  teachers*  salary  bill,  in 
the  di.scusglon  of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  took  a  leading 
part 

There  is  also  t*ie  foreign  credit  bill 

The  highway  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  la.^t  night 

TTie  rivers  and  harbors  authorization 
bill  has  not  yet  come  before  the  Senate 

The  social  security  bill,  the  Sugar  Act 
renewal,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion loan  authorization,  and  the  saline 
water  conservation  bills,  are  bills  which 
must  be  considered 

I  consider  the  saline  water  con.serva- 
tion  bill  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  instru- 
ments we  have  to  offer  underdeveloped 
nations  to  enable  them  to  make  a  break- 
through in  technology.  That  bill  offers 
great  hope  for  arid  areas  which  lie  along 
the  seacoasts. 

Also,  there  is  the  minimum  wa'c  bill 
to  be  considered. 

To  summarize,  the  di . sting  ui. shed  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  feels,  a.s  i  do,  that  u 
would  be  a  very  grave  thing  for  Con- 
gress to  adjourn  this  session  even  with- 
out passing  the  necessary  appropnatmn 
bills  It  IS  always  very  costly  to  pass 
temjxjrary  extenders.  Still.  I  doubt  if 
ail  tho.se  bills  will  finally  be  passed  by 
Saturday  nighit  We  shall  not  be  in  ses- 
sion on  Sundav.  and  px'rhaps  aI.=io  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  That  would  leave  only 
Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  in 
anybody's  estimate. 

'Ilie  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  many  of  the  rest  of  as  who 
hit  ;n  tlie  back  row.  and  who  u.sed  some- 
times to  be  rebels  agamst  the  leadership 
on  certain  occasions,  want  desperately 
to  have  a  good  minimum  wage  kimI  hour 
bill  passed.  Wr  war.t  desiierately  to  have 
a  good  old-age  health  insurance  bill 
passed  We  want  de.sperate!y  to  have 
pa.*ted  a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill 
which  will  inn.ide  teachers    salaries 

Mr  ,'  IINSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  .Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  vield. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should  like 
to  speak  a  moment  about  the  social  secu- 
rity bill,  the  old-age  health  insurance 
bill,  and  the  minimum  wage  bill.  Sup- 
pose we  had  a  deadline  to  finish  our  busi- 
ness by  next  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 
Senators  should  realize  that  by  speaking 
20  minutes  or  40  minutes,  actions  can  be 
delayed,  and  It  would  be  necessary  to 
accept,  sometimes,  watered-down  pro- 
posals which  we  would  not  otherwise 
accept. 

These  are  bills  which  ought  not  to  be 
watered  down  simply  to  get  a  bill  which 
some  persons  want  to  have  watered  down, 
or  they  ought  not  to  be  abandoned,  as 
some  persons  would  like  to  have  them 
abandoned. 

I  have  just  been  notified  that  a  White 
House  messenger  is  waiting  now.  and 
that  very  shortly  we  shall  have  a  veto 
on  the  postal  bill  Do  not  tell  me  that 
that  is  not  going  to  take  some  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  that  we  do 
not  dare  send  a  bad  bill  on  old  age  in- 
surance to  the  President,  because  if  we 
sent  a  bad  bill  there,  he  would  be  Justi- 
fied in  vetoing  it.  I  want  the  President 
able   to   work   his  will  on   a   good  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louislsuia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor;  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Mansfield  in  the  chair  i .  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  yield,  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  receive  a  message  from  the 
President? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  ;  yield  for 
that  purpose. 


MESSAGES   FlaiM    HIE    PRESIDENT 

Me.ssages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Ratchford,  one  of  his 
secretaries 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGR.\M 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  yielded  to  me. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  I  have, 
but  I  retain  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Vir  President. 
there  are  no  two  Senators  who  have  had 
more  experience  with  this  matter  than 
the  Senator  from  Tex.is  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  Both  of  Uiem 
concern  themselves  with  this  subject  a 
great  deal;  and  they  know  how  long 
these  bilLs  may  take,  and  their  judgment 
may  be  right.  But  I  submit  that  the 
Record  is  replete  with  examples  of  what 
can  be  done  by  the  Congress  in  tlie  last 
10  days  of  a  .session.  During  the  clos- 
ing days  of  a  session  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  bills  are  generally  passed.  The 
Record  shows  that  again  and  again  it 
has  not  been  any  trick  for  the  Congress 
to  pass  6,  7,  8.  9  or  10  appropria- 
tion bills  and  a  n-.untjer  of  other  very 
important  bills  in  the  last  few  days  of 
the  session 
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The  main  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  as  I  understand  it.  was 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  finish,  and 
that  therefore  this  excellent  legislation, 
which  both  he  and  I  support,  might  be 
killed.  I  have  never  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  we  should  walk  out  on  Friday 
or  Saturday  of  this  week  or  next  week, 
regardless  of  whether  we  finish.  What 
I  have  said  is  that  we  should  do  all  we 
can  now;  and  I  say  that  every  day  we 
work  next  week  will  be  worth  many 
times  as  much  as  a  day  in  August.  The 
fact  is  that  we  can  work  during  this 
week  and  next  week,  and  Senators  are 
now  willing  to  work  from  early  morning 
until  midnight.  They  are  willing  to 
work  hard. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Just  a  minute, 
please. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
interject,  to  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  tried  to  get  Senators  to  work  imtil 
9 ;  30  last  night. 

I  understood  there  was  considerable 
opposition  to  House  bill  10;  and  I  came 
on  the  floor  at  8.30,  and  I  came  back  at 
9:30.  but  I  could  not  get  Senators  to 
work  later.  I  asked  Senators  to  make 
speeches  then;  but  they  did  not  want  to 
work  later,  last  night. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  be 
able  to  get  them  to  work  later  than 
I  can  get  them  to  work.  If  so,  I  will  ap- 
F>oint  him  my  deputy :  and  if  he  is  able  to 
get  Senators  to  work  until  late  in  the 
night,  that  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  The  Senator  from 
Texas  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  can 
require  Senators  to  stay  and  vote  if  he 
wants  to  do  it.  Last  February  and 
March  he  was  successful  in  keeping  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor  all  night  for  weeks 
with  votes  and  quorum  calls  at  2  and  3 
in  the  morning.  Of  course,  we  will  work 
after  9 :  30  at  night.  All  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  to  do  is  give  the  Senate  a 
chance  to  work  all  out  to  conclude  its 
business  and  adjourn  sine  die  on  July 
8;  and  then  there  will  be  a  chance  to 
get  the  work  done,  and  Senators  will  get 
busy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. I  know  that  no  one  can  pass  these 
bills  that  ought  to  be  passed  and  give 
them  the  consideration  they  should  re- 
ceive and  end  the  session  by  July  8 ;  and 
I  think  every  other  Senator  knows  it. 

Mr.  PROX^TIRE.  May  I  simply  finish 
my  colloquy  w;th  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa by  saying  that  whether  we  can  get 
out  on  July  8  or  not — and  I  admit  that 
the  preponderance  of  educated  experi- 
ence is  on  the  other  side  on  this  matter — 
at  least  we  can  do  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  next  week  and  can  save  ourselves 
weeks  of  work  in  August,  when  the 
weather  is  verj-  hot  and  when  Senators 
have  commitments,  and  when  many  of 
them  will  be  able  to  plead  that  they  have 
other  commitments  and  that  there 
should  not  be  night  sessions,  or  Satur- 


day sessions,  or  votes  on  Mondays  or  Fri- 
days. So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
meet  next  week,  when  we  can  make  the 
"college  try  ■  and  can  try  to  get  through. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  want  to  turn  the  Senate 
into  a  "college  try'"  club. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  speaks  of 
all  the  speedy  action  that  can  be  taken 
in  the  next  few  days.  But  I  remember 
when  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  told 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  what  he  would 
do  on  the  Lake  Michigan  bill.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  the  Chamber, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  our 
generation  and  of  our  time. 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  can  receive  the  same 
consideration,  in  connection  with  the 
amendments  he  offers  and  the  speeches 
he  makes  on  the  minimum  wage  bill. 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  received 
on  the  Lake  Michigan  bill — and  th.at  was, 
as  I  recall,  an  opporttmity  to  make  a  fuU 
and  detailed  explanation  of  all  the  merits 
concerning  that  project  and  all  the  de- 
merits; and,  as  I  recall  it.  it  was  called  an 
educational  procedure.  If  a  bill  like  the 
Lake  Michigan  bill  can  tie  up  th  ^  Senate 
for  hours  and  days,  and  I  guess  it  would 
have  tied  up  the  Senate  for  weeks,  and 
it  did  take  much  too  long  toward  the  end 
of  the  last  session,  because  of  the  threats 
of  a  fiilibuster.  imagine  what  would  hap- 
p>en  if  we  had  a  July  8  deadline  and  if 
we  had  to  pass  the  minimum  waire  bill 
before  then.  The  result  wouid  be  that  it 
would  not  be  passed;  and  every  Member 
of  the  Senate"  and  aU  those  in  the  Press 
Gallery  know  that. 

In  that  event,  a  good  many  Senators 
who  oppose  that  bill  would  stay  here 
and  would  conduct  an  educational  cam- 
paign. Even  if  some  Member  who  is 
familiar  with  that  situation  wished  to 
make  the  attempt,  no  one  siiould  be 
naive  enough  t^D  think  that  a  bill  like 
that  one  and  all  the  other  bills  could  be 
passed  in  time  to  permit  us  to  end  the 
session  on  July  8.  But  even  \i  tiiat  were 
to  happen,  the  Senate  would  then  be 
depri\'ing  the  Members  of  the  majority 
party  Platfonn  Committee  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discharge  their  responsibilities: 
and  it  is  not  nece&sarj-  to  do  that  In- 
stead of  keeping  Uie  Senate  m  session 
for  3  more  days  m  July,  tlie  Senate  couid 
meet  for  3  days  m  August.  Why  are  3 
days  in  July  so  holy,  whereas  3  days  :n 
August  ai-e  so  teifible?  Tliat  is  wiiat 
I  cannot  under.stand.  It  does  provide  an 
alternative  viewTS'int  and  a  clioice  of 
leadership  and  a  difference  of  judgment: 
and  some  people  thrive  on  that.  But. 
Mr.  President.  I  submit  it  is  very  easy 
to  knock  down  a  baiTi.  but  it  is  a  httle 
difficult  to  build  one. 

We  have  tried  to  build  a  barn  here  by 
consulting  all  the  Members.  I  predict 
that  when  the  roll  is  called.  Senators 
will  find  that  the  time  we  have  taken 
now  has  largely  been  wasted,  because  ir. 
my  judgment  a  majority  of  the  Members 
will  follow  the  proposal  originally  sug- 
gested by  the  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  or.  that 
point? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas      I  yieJd. 
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Mr  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  they  will 
follow  the  position  of  the  leadership  on 
procedural  motions.  I  expect  to  vote 
against  it.  but  I  expect  to  be  one  of  the 
few,  or  perhaps  the  only  Senator  to  vote 
against  it.  because  no  other  Senator  has 
spoken  against  it,  and  it  is  the  time- 
honored  custom  to  follow  the  leader- 
ship on  procedural  matters.  So  the  die 
is  cast. 

But  until  the  majority  leader  made  his 
decision,  virtually  every  Senator  who 
spoke  on  the  matter  was  opposed  to  that 
suggestion.  But  now  that  the  decision 
has  been  made  by  the  majority  leader, 
we  are  told  that  that  is  it,  and  any  effort 
A  »  make  to  change  the  situation  will  run 
into  the  stone  wall  of  the  majority 
leader's  power. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  say  that  is  a  very  in- 
accurate statement. 

Mr      PROXMIRE.     O,     the     Senator 
from  Texas  knows  it  is  true.     Of  course 
it  is  true. 
^      Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Just  a  min- 
'ute:  I  am  not  going  to  yield  now. 

I  am  goiHK  to  say  that  the  first  Sen- 
ator who  spoke  on  this  subject  was  the 
desk  mate  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Senator  who  is  sitting  to  his 
left.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
contend  that  his  desk  mate  spoke 
against  it?  He  is  the  one — the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI — who  advo- 
cated it.  And  about  two  desks  farther 
along  is  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark  1,  who  confirmed  it.  I  read 
it  in  the  Record.  When  I  read  it  in  the 
Record,  I  said  to  myself,  "We  have  a 
little  movement  going  on  now.  and  I  will 
look  into  it."  I  am  aware  of  suggestions, 
and   I  take  them  into  consideration. 

So  then  I  proceeded  to  canvass  the 
membership  of  this  entire  body,  and 
tried  to  a.scertain  in  my  own  humble  way 
w+iat  they  wanted  to  do. 

I  think  most  of  them  agree  that  we 
could  abandon  the  program,  or  we  could 
take  a  recess  until  after  the  conventions 
and  then  could  return  and  could  try  to 
pass  the  programed  legislation.  So  I 
believe  that  a  majority  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  believe  that  it  will 
be  in  the  national  interest  for  us  to  take 
a  recess  before  the  conventions,  in  time 
for  Members  to  perform  their  duties  at 
the  conventions,  and  then  return,  after 
the  conventions,  and  proceed  to  pass  the 
bills  on  the  program.  And  I  think  that 
is  what  we  should  do. 

Mr.  BUTLER      Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  speak  louder,  please' 
Mr   MONRONEY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 
Mr    JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 
Mr   MONRONEY.     Mr.  President,  the 
minimum  wage  bill  we  pass  must  be  a 
good  bill.    We  do  not  want  to  be  required 
to  act  in  such  haste  that  we  have  to 
limit  debate,   with   the   result   that  the 
debate"  on  each  committee  amendment 
might  be  limited  to  5  minutes  to  a  side. 
Senators  have  a  right  to  know  what  they 
are  voting  on. 

We  have  an  old  age  insurance  bill.  I 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  program  I 
want  to  see  established. 

There  are  many  good  programs  before 
us.  and  some  bad  programs  coming  from 


the  House  side.  We  cannot  pass  all 
these  bills  in  2  or  3  days.  If  we  passed 
bad  bills,  they  could  commit  us  to  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  worthless  ex- 
penditures. Perhaps  the  President  could 
save  us  by  means  of  a  veto.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  give  him  a  bad  bill,  for  him 
to  veto. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Jast  a  minute, 
please;  I  have  been  yielding  to  everyone. 

I  want  provisions  in  regard  to  teach- 
ers' salaries  included  in  the  aid-to-edu- 
cation bill,  along  with  provisions  for  the 
construction  of  schools.  The  House 
passed  that  bill  the  other  way  around, 
and  this  subject  involves  a  long  struggle 
in  the  Congress.  We  cannot  gain  by  at- 
tempting to  do  everything  in  a  few  days. 

Many  political  scientists  have  advo- 
cated legislative  rules  to  the  effect  that 
no  major  bill  can  be  passed  within  10 
days  of  adjournment,  or  perhaps  even 
longer  before  adjournment  than  that, 
because  the  days  close  to  adjournment 
are  the  time  when  unhealthy,  unwise, 
unsound  compromises  are  made,  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  to  the  calendar,  but 
not  to  accommodate  to  sound  legislative 
procedure. 

I  feel  that  those  of  us  who  want  to 
see  good  legislation  enacted — and  I  know 
the  Senator  does — feel  that  the  calen- 
dar has  outrun  us.  and  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  stop  until  after 
the  conventions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  call  for  order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair » .  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  not  proceed  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  best  thing  to 
do  is  stop  the  session  Saturday  night, 
come  back  with  a  fresh  look  and  a  fresh 
viewpoint,  charged  with  mingling  with 
thousands  of  Democrats  and  party  lead- 
ers, and  write  a  program  so  the  next 
candidate  for  President  will  have  a  real 
platform  to  run  on.  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows 
that  as  well  as  I  do.  I  think  the  leader- 
ship is  wise  and  sound  in  its  attitude  that 
the  Congress  should  conclude  its  busi- 
ness now  and  recess  on  Saturday  night. 
Even  though  it  will  inconvenience  us,  it 
will  not  inconvenience  the  American 
people,  millions  of  whom  look  to  us  for 
legislation  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  he  questioned 
my  assertion  when  I  said  yesterday  we 
had  on" the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  colloquy 
before  the  majority  leader  made  the  deci- 
sion that  we  should  adjourn.  The 
senior  and  junior  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating  J  sup- 
ported my  position.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  supported  me. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
M.AN]  said  he  thought  it  would  be  dis- 
mal if  we  had  another  session,  that  the 
extra  session  in  the  1948  election  year 
was   a   sad   flop.     The   acting  majority 


leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MANsriELD]  said: 

I  wa«  under  the  Impression  that  we  could 
finish  our  work  possibly  by  the  morning  of 
the  3d,  or  at  the  very  latest  on  the  8th  or  9th 
of  July. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

I  am  doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of  hold- 
ing a  session  after  the  conventions,  because 
I  believe  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  politics 
in  the  air  at  that  time,  and  that  the  Senate 
will  become  a  forum  for  p)olltlcal  candidates 
who  have  already  been  nominated,  and  who 
perhaps  might  be  more  Interested  In  Issues 
than  In  results. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  reversed  his  position  now.  but 
before  the  decision  had  been  made  by 
the  majority  leader,  many  Senators  who 
expressed  their  positions  disagreed  with 
the  majority  leader  and  felt  we  had  a 
conscientious  duty  to  stay  here  as  long 
as  we  possibly  could  before  the  conven- 
tion and  try  to  finish  our  work.  Then 
the  ax  fell. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  one  of  those  who  was 
anxious  to  have  us  conclude  our  work 
before  the  convention  started.  However, 
we  have  to  recognize  that  when  we  make 
a  decision  that  we  are  going  to  quit  as  of 
a  certain  date,  controversial  legislation 
is  stopped  dead  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana knows  a  controversial  measure  is 
not  going  to  be  passed,  because  one  Sen- 
ator can  stop  the  Senate  dead.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows  that  one 
Senator  can  have  his  way  on  such  a 
measure  once  it  is  decided  Congress  is 
going  to  quit  within  a  day  or  two 

The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
thought  we  could  perhaps  pass  the  social 

security  bill 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  yield  at  that 
point,  the  Senator  is  aware  that  is  what 
happened  to  the  Lake  Michigan  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  I  can 
recall  a  time  when  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  had  been  committed  to  a  bill  that 
I  personally  thought  was  unwise.  After 
I  opposed  it  a  day  or  two.  the  Senate 
majority  decided  to  drop  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  could 
happen  to  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  want 
to  do  something  substantial  for  the  aged, 
the  needy,  people  under  social  security 
and  public  welfare,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  do  more  than  give  them  a  little 
bit  of  an  eyewash  if  we  adjourn  for  the 
session  now.  Even  though  the  House 
bill  does  nothing  for  the  aged,  it  is  a 
long,  complicated  bill  that  will  require 
the  committee  itself  a  considerable  time 
to  understand  it.  I  am  a  member  of  that 
committee.  I  must  say  I  am  amazed  at 
how  complicated  something  can  be  that 
does  so  little  for  so  few.  At  the  same 
time,  we  need  to  study  that  bill.  It 
should  be  amended.  Amendments  will 
be  offered.  They  should  be  offered. 
Measures  like  the  health  plan  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara]  should  be  considered  by  the 
Congress.    He  has  been  proposing  it  for 
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more  than  a  year,  and  inviting  other 
Senators  to  go  along  as  cosponsors.  A 
similar  mpa."iuro  ofTored  by  the  Senator 
from  Tnine.s.'iep  .should  be  considered  If 
we  acree  we  are  going  to  go  home  by 
Wednesday,  it  means  these  matters  are 
dead  and  we  are  Roing  to  drop  them  and 
forget  them  and  go  on  home  In  vipw 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  some  prospect 
of  doing  something  about  these  matters. 
It  would  be  wl.se  to  come  back  and  see 
if  we  can  do  something  about  them 

I  know  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  Interested  In  doing  something  that 
amounts  to  substantial  good  for  persoios 
who  need  health  care  and  aged  persons 
in  that  category  He  is  also  anxious  to 
increase  welfare  payments.  If  we  come 
back,  we  might  have  a  chance  to  do 
something  about  it.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  try  to  rush  for  an  adjourn- 
ment date  by  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
and  not  come  back,  we  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  along  that  line,  because  one 
or  two  Senators  can  defeat  .such  a  meas- 
ure If  he  wants  to.  knowing  that  Con- 
gress is  going  to  adjourn  by  Wednesday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.«:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
■sylvanla  [Mr  Clark  1 

Mr.  CU^YiK  Mr  President,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  deci.sion  of  the  majority 
leader  with  respect  to  the  rece.«is  and 
comlnc  back  in  session  In  August  I  am 
flattered,  and  I  hope  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee  is  flattered,  that  he  should 
have  named  lus  as  particeps  criminis  in 
this  conspiracy  to  make  the  .'^nate  stAy 
with  its  nose  to  the  grindstone  until  It 
passes  bills  which  are.  in  the  opinion 
of  many  of  us,  in  the  national  interest. 

M-  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  will 
thi'  S»'n;itor  .vitld  at  that  point' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wi.'^on- 
sln  with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  the  fl   or 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  I  hope  the  Senator 
Is  not  implying  that  any  Senator  has 
argued  on  the  floor  that  we  should  ad- 
journ before  we  finishjour  work.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  Senator  has  argued  that. 
My  position  and  the  position  of  the 
Senators  whom  I  heard  speaking  out  on 
the  floor  before  the  Senator  from  Texas 
made  the  decision  on  this  question  is 
that  we  should  keep  our  nose  to  the 
grindstone  right  up  to  convention  time 
and  try  to  do  whatever  business  we 
could,  and  ;f  we  did  not  finish  we  should 
come  back  and  finish, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  permit.  I  want  to  say  in  public 
what  has  been  said  in  private.  A  num- 
ber of  Senators  have  advocated  that  we 
complete  action  on  the  appropriaticm 
bills  and  adjourn  sine  die.  I  will  say 
a  substantial  number  said  that — not  a 
majority,  but  a  substantial  number.  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  show  that.  I 
am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
was  not  so  informed,  because  I  stated 
that  yesterday  in  the  debate  and  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  says  this  Is  a  private  conversation, 
but  no  one 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No,  I  said 
I  am  going  to  state  publicly  what  was 
said  privately.    If  the  Senator  will  read 


the  Record,  I  said  yesterday  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Senators  thought  we 
ought  to  finish  appropriation  bill.':  and 
go  home.  Some  of  them  are  here  in  the 
Senate  now,  and  I  am  looking  at  some  of 
them. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  plead  guilty  to  that 
philosophy 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  plead  guilty  to  that 
philosophy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
plead  guilty  to  that  philosophy  also, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  meas- 
ures, like  the  road  bill  and  the  sugar 
bill  that  I  felt  we  could  work  in:  but  I 
think  it  would  have  been  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  country  to  do  tliat  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  part  of  my  phi- 
losophy was  my  complete  objection  to 
some  of  the  very  bills  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  think  are  of  importance  to 
the  country,  but  which  I  think  are  de- 
structive of  the  best  things  in  American 
life,  like  the  atrocious  minimum  wage 
bill,  which  proposes  to  break  down  for- 
ever the  distinction  between  interstate 
and  intrastate  commerce.  ai:id  to  center 
here  at  Washington  control  of  every 
business  in  the  country  and  control  of 
every  person  who  works  in  every  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  To  me.  that  is  an 
abominable  suggestion.  Certainly,  that 
bill  could  not  have  been  passed  in  the 
brief  time  remaining.  Since  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  leader  wanted 
that  measure  at  least  to  be  debated,  and  I 
am  always  willing  that  my  friends  who 
feel  differently  from  myself  have  their 
day  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  say  he  has 
made  the  only  decision  that  was  possible, 
I  am  one  of  those  who  would  have  much 
preferred  to  see  it  languish  and  die  as 
we  went  away  to  final  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment, in  time  to  get  to  Los  Angeles  with- 
out having  passed  anjiliing  but  the  ap- 
propriation bills  and  two  or  three  other 
bills  of  the  type  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator w  ill  pardon  me  a  moment,  does  the 
Senator  from  Maryl^uid  desire  to  have 
me  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  l..ui  i.ol  a^^^ked  the 
Senator  to  let  me  speaK.  on  thi.s.  but  the 
Senator  knows  how  I  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  E>oes  the 
Senator  wish  to  testify? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Senator  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  testify. 

I  agree  generally  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  .said.  In  addiuon. 
I  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
what  I  said  yesterday.  If  we  come  back, 
we  are  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  billions  of  dollars  unneces- 
sarily. That  is  what  we  arc  going  to 
do. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  if  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  permit. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  COTTON  If  we  are  already  on 
allotted  time 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.^.  No  we  are 
not. 


Mr  BUTLER  Tlie  people  at  the 
de.~k  I  bt'lievp  t.hink  we  are 

Mr  JOHN.-ON  of  Texas  Tt^c  con- 
.sent  granted  was  that  the  time  would 
start  when  I  finishexi  It  will  take  efT-Tt 
after  the  quorum  call 

Mr.  GK)'ldWATER  Mr  P:-esident,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.";  We  will  ask 
for  additional  time  if  the  Senator 
wishes  to  have  more 

Mr  COTTON.  If  we  are  on  allotted 
time.  I  was  going  to  make  an  observa- 
tion, but  I  do  not  wi.sh  to  take  up  time. 
If  we  are  not  on  allotted  time  I  would 
prefer  not  to  interrupt 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senator's  observation, 
whether  it  is  on  allotted  time  or  ^ot  on 
allotted  time, 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  great  respect  for  the  major- 
ity leader.  I  think  anyone  who  faces 
the  facts  knows  that  at  this  juncture  in 
the  session,  if  decisions  are  going  to  be 
made  with  respect  to  all  of  the  bills — 
.some  of  them  of  great  maxmit'jde — be- 
fore the  Senate,  those  decisions  cannot 
possibly  be  made  before  the  political 
conventions. 

I  will  say  also  that  if  we  are  to  recess 
and  to  return,  to  expect  an.v  rational, 
reasonable,  cool  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  these  measures — some  of  which 
I  favor — it  should  be  aft.er  the  ballot 
boxes  are  closed  on  election  day. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1948.  when  we  were  re- 
called into  session  in  the  midst  of  a  po- 
litical campaign.  It  was  a  Donnybrook 
of  politics  and  that  session  had  only  one 
matter  to  consider — price  control. 

This  will  be  infinitely  worse.  There 
will  be  more  time  consumed  and  more 
tears  shed  than  in  any  session  we  have 
knowTi.  I  hate  to  think  of  days  and 
nights  of  pure  campaign  oratory  which 
will  deluge  the  Senate  in  the  midst  of  a 
presidential  campaign. 

It  is  needless  to  lament  the  time  wasted 
during  the  months  bcliind  us  but  if  we 
must  return  let  it  be  after  election.  If 
we  are  going  to  handle  important  meas- 
ures let  VIS  take  them  up  when  the  Sen- 
ate can  act  with  dignity  and  decorum 
and  not  under  the  lash  of  a  hot  presi- 
dential campaign. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  COTTON.  For  that  reason  I  am 
going  to  be  compelled  to  vote  against  the 
particular  adjournment  resolution  be- 
fore Uie  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pie&i- 
dent.  I  wish  to  make  a  very  brief  obser- 
vation, if  the  Senator  from  Peiinsyh  ania 
w:ll  indulge  me  further. 

I  rather  doubt,  in  the  light  of  wh^i  i.as 
taken  place,  that  we  can  conclude  action 
on  all  the  appropriation  bills  before  we 
leave  here  on  Saturday  I  would  not 
think  anyone  would  want  to  have  those 
bills,  even  with  a  continuing  resolution, 
go  along  until  Novemt)er. 

I  would  think  that  anything  we  did 
after  November  would  be  largely  wasted. 
because  I  think  the  new  President  would 
desire  to  plan  his  own  procran:  and  to 
have  it  worked  out  with,  his  kno«  itvijre. 
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I  am  an  optimistic  man.  I  hope  that 
we  shall  not  repeat  the  errors  of  the  80th 
Congress.  I  was  a  Member  of  that  Con- 
gress. I  was  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
at  that  time  I  had  a  Republican  op- 
ponent, and  I  defeated  him.  I  do  not 
want  to  appear  braggadocio,  but  I  de- 
feated him  by  several  hundred  thousand 
votes.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  all  the  re- 
sult of  the  record  I  had  made,  but  a  good 
deal  of  it  was  the  result  of  the  record  of 
the  80th  Congress,  the  Republican  Con- 
gress. 

The  Congress  did  do  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  says.  I  think  the 
public  put  the  Congress  under  the  spot- 
light and  made  the  Members  pay  the 
price.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  80th  Congress  was  held  up  to  scorn 
throughout  the  land,  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  remarkable  victory  of  the 
then  President,  who  took  the  position 
that  the  Congress  should  do  its  job  and 
not  play  poUtics. 

I  am  going  to  appeal  to  my  colleagues, 
when  they  come  back  in  August,  to  get 
on  with  the  work.  I  think  we  have  to 
say,  in  August,  "Do  it'— in  September, 
"Do  it"— in  October,  'Do  it." 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CL-ARK  M:  President,  now  that 
various  Sena  cor s  have  publicly  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  soft  impeachment  of  wish- 
ing to  pass  the  appropriation  bills  and 
go  home,  I  reiterate  my  strong  support 
for  the  position  taken  by  the  majority 
leader.  I  think  there  is  important  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  country  which 
the  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  de- 
bate quietly  and  sensibly  and  to  vote  on. 

I  am  aware  that  most  Members 
across  the  aisle,  and  a  few  Members  of 
this  ,<;ide  of  the  aisle,  are  opposed  to  that 
proposed  legislation.  In  the  past  this 
bipartisan  group  has  frequently  consti- 
tuted a  majority  of  the  Senate.  I  hope 
it  does  no  longer 

The  election  of  1958  and  the  actions 
of  the  new  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  make  me  feel  quite 
confident  that  the  coalition  does  not  any 
longer  control  the  Senate. 

I  point  out  that  we  are  now  legislating 
under  the  shadow  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  and  under  the  shadow  of  our 
own  rules,  and  that  these  two  shadows 
give  undue  power  to  those  who  are 
against  proposed  legislation,  in  contrast 
to  those  who  are  for  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  stir  up  a  hornet's 
nest  in  connection  with  this  matter,  and 
I  shall  only  say  to  various  good  friends 
of  mine,  whom  I  see  in  the  Chamber, 
with  whom  I  have  diflfered  in  the  past, 
whose  friendship  I  treasure,  that  this 
is  an  occasion  in  which  we  must,  in 
good  humor,  differ  again.  From  where 
I  sit.  I  think  it  is  very  important,  first 
of  all  to  our  country  but,  secondly,  to 
the  Democratic  Party,  that  we  .should 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  pass  a  Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education bill,  a  housing  bill, 
a  minimum  wage  bill,  and  a  bill  extend- 
ing medical  benefits  to  our  elderly 
people 

I.  too,  had  planned  a  vacation  for  my 
family  in  August.  I  am  prepared  to 
%hcd  a-s  many  tears  as  any  other  Sena- 


tor over  having  the  vacation  go  down 
the  drain.  I  feel  in  the  national  interest 
and  in  my  party's  interest  we  should 
return  and  do  our  job 

I  wish  to  distinguish  the  comments 
made  by  some  from  those  of  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who 
I  know  desires  to  do  the  job,  too.  He 
simply  wants  to  do  it  in  a  little  different 
manner.    That  is  his  privilege. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair>.    The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.    The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania    will    suspend    lintil    the 
Senate  is  in  order. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  time  is  not 
running,  so  long  as  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addre^^sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may  proceed. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  said  everything  he  thinks 
pertinent,  and  yields  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SmathersI. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  light  of  the  discussion  as  to  how  long 
we  can  take  with  respect  to  various  legis- 
lative proposals — I  shall  appreciate  the 
majority  leader  giving  me  his  attention 
for  a  moment — before  the  conventions. 
I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader  has  given 
any  thought  to  asking  for  a  time  limita- 
tion with  respect  to  H.R.  10.  so  that  we 
may  at  least  have  a  vote  on  the  bill  some- 
time in  the  near  future,  perhaps  in  the 
next  day  or  two.  Has  the  majority 
leader  given  any  thought  as  to  whether 
he  will  ask  for  such  a  time  limitation  on 
debate? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  be  happy  to  ask  for  a  time 
limitation.  In  view  of  the  indication 
that  Members  desire  to  expedite  the 
business,  if  it  would  be  agreeable  I  should 
be  willing  to  suggest  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  we  have  an  horn- 
on  e^h  side  on  any  amendment  and  4 
hours  on  the  bill.  If  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  author  of  the  bill  and  if  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  the 
Senators  can  consider  it,  and  later  in  the 
day.  after  we  have  a  quorum  call,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  submit  such  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  if  that  is  the  desire 
of  both  sides. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  The  Senator  is  not 
proposing  a  time  limitation  noW  The 
Senator  wishes  to  have  us  think  about  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  the 
Senator  any  suggestions?  The  very  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  a  thoughtful 
man  and  has  always  been  very  helpful. 
I  will  be  glad  to  accept  any  modification 
which  might  bring  about  an  agreement 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  in  a  position  to  agree  on 
this  subject  It  is  rather  a  moot  ques- 
tion as  to  who  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  actually  is.  I  should  like 
to  find  out  before  I  agree  to  a  limitation 
how  many  Senators  understand  what 
they  are  considering  and  what  they  may 


commit  themselves  to.  I  am  somewhat 
distressed  to  hear  that  70  Senators  are 
committed  to  vote  to  pass  H.R.  10.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  70  Senators  know 
what  they  are  doing  with  respect  to  H  R. 
10  at  this  time,  because  H  R.  10,  to  which 
they  committed  tiiemselves.  wa.s  flist 
changed  in  the  House  and  then  it  wa.s 
changed  again  in  the  Senate.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  persuade  them  that  they 
should  vote  against  it,  it  should  be  only 
after  there  has  been  adequate  explana- 
tion of  the  implications. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  question  then 
is  how  lon«  jt  would  take  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  persuade  them.  That 
is  the  answer  we  would  like  to  know. 

Mr  McCarthy  I  would  state  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  if  Senators 
were  in  the  Chamber  to  listen  to  us,  I 
think  we  could  do  it  within  15  minutes. 
But  we  shall  probably  have  to  conduct 
the  debate  like  "My  Fair  Lady."  and  have 
a  different  house  every  hour  or  two  dur- 
ing the  day  in  the  hope  that  by  nightfall 
or  by  tomorrow  sufficient  consideration 
will  have  been  given.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  might  be 
agreeable  to  settmg  the  bill  aside  peri- 
odically during  the  day  to  take  up  other 
business:  and  we  had  hoped  that  as  the 
other  business  was  brought  up.  one  iseue 
after  another,  we  would  get  a  different 
house,  and  before  Senators  voted  they 
would  understand  the  provisions  of  H  R 
10  After  five  or  six  other  matters  had 
been  brought  up,  we  would  have  covered 
approximately  70  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  we  would  be  ready  to  vote,  with 
the  hope  that  those  70  Members  under- 
stood the  provisions  of  H.R.  10. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  say  to  my  very 
delightful  friend,  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  convince  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  about  6  days,  when 
they  were  virtually  locked  in  the  com- 
mittee room  and  could  hardly  leave  He 
was  unsuccessful  in  convincing  the  ma- 
jority of  Senators  as  to  the  validity  of 
his  position. 

However,  I  have  no  desire  to  limit  his 
opportunity  to  try  to  convince  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  merely  suggest  that,  if 
at  all  pos.sible,  so  that  we  might  expedite 
our  work  and  get  on  to  other  important 
legislative  matters,  in  which  I  know  the 
able  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  inter- 
ested as  are  other  Senators,  we  might 
have  some  reasonable  time  limitation 
and  proceed  to  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr  McCarthy.  I  think  the  amount 
of  time  which  has  been  suggested  by  the 
majority  leader  is  sufficient.  It  is  merely 
a  question  of  how  the  time  is  distrib- 
uted; that  is  what  bothers  me.  I  should 
like  to  see  it  distributed,  as  I  said, 
through  the  day.  with  other  matters  in- 
terspersed, which  might  bring  other 
Senators  to  the  floor  so  that  they  could 
hear  our  position. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  go  along  with 
our  suggestion,  under  the  rules  we  could 
have  a  quorum  call  before  the  vote  on 
each  amendment,  and  there  could  be  a 
live  quorum  call  before  action  on  the  bill. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  4  hours  will 
be  used.  I  would  be  willing  to  modify  it 
to  6.  or  whatever  number  of  hours  the 
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Senator  might  suggest,  if  there  is  any 
possibility  of  reaching  an  agreement. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  I  think 
the  subject  should  be  explored  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  in  no  position 
at  this  time  to  grant  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader,  although  I  hope  we  can 
have  action.  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Flonda  [Mr. 

SMATHERS  1. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  not 
yet  made  a  request. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to 
ask  one  further  question  before  we  leave 
the  subject.  Is  it  agreeable  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] that  later  this  afternoon  tliis 
question  be  taken  up  with  the  majority 
leader  to  see  if  at  a  later  date  we  might 
not  perhaps  obtain  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  which  would  be  related 
to  those  who  are  in  opposition  to  H.R.  10. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  the  authority  to  speak  for  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  my  able  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  as  an  advocate  of  the  bill, 
and  my  able  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  both  of 
whom  serve  with  distinction  on  the 
Finance  Committee,  to  explore  with 
their  colleagues  the  possibility  of  some 
kind  of  agreement  that  will  bilng  this 
measure  to  a  vote  sometime  between 
now  and  Satuiday  night,  or.  for  that 
matter,  if  the  Senate  wishes,  to  go  over 
to  July  7.  and  see  if  that  can  be  done. 
If  they  will  make  suggestions  to  me,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  consider  them. 

It  may  be  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  had  H.R.  10  in  mind 
when  he  indicated  that  we  could  not 
finish  all  the  work  before  the  Senate  be- 
tween now  and  July  7  or  8. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hold  in  my  hand  H.R. 
10.  First,  every  word  on  every  line  on 
the  first  32  pages  has  been  stricken  out 
by  amendment  as  the  bill  was  reported 
from  the  committee,  and  substituted 
therefor  are  62  pages,  each  page  of 
which  is  full  of  technical  draftsmanship. 
If  I  could  find  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, other  than  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  who  has  read  this  94-page 
document,  I  should  be  willing  to  enter- 
tain some  suggestions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  always 
found  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee 
cooperative  and  very  willing  to  arrive  at 
the  point  in  these  matters.  I  agree  that 
it  is  a  very  complicated  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. There  is  no  question  about  that. 
My  only  hope  Is  that  possibly  we  can 
begin  to  be  educated  on  each  of  these 
sections  as  we  go  along  by  having  some 
time  hmitation.  Certainly  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  knows,  as  we 
all  understand,  that  the  way  to  obtain 
better  attendance  of  Senators  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  is  to  have  some  kind 


of  time  limitation.  Senators  then  know 
at  the  end  of  an  hour,  or  some  otJier 
period,  they  will  be  required  to  vote. 

My  purpose  in  exploring  this  question 
is  not  to  cut  off  any  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  speak,  but  merely  so  that  we 
might  get  on  with  the  job  of  educating 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  on  the 
proposals  before  the  Senate.  The  fast- 
est way  to  accomplish  that  and  to  have 
the  greatest  number  of  Senators  present 
is  to  have  a  time  limitation.  That  is 
the  reason  I  have  made  this  suggestion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  this  observation:  I  think  it  is  im- 
f>ortant  that  we  point  out  that  there  is 
no  real  division  among  us  and  make  it 
clear,  lest  we  create  a  false  impression 
for  the  coimtry. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  in  the 
Senate  should  ignore  our  national  con- 
ventions. 

Our  national  conventions  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  Government.  They 
are  part  and  parcel  of  our  free  democ- 
racy. But  I  am  fearful  that  the  people 
of  the  country  may  conclude  that  when 
we  should  be  working  for  the  Nation. 
we  are  about  to  go  off  to  attend  a  po- 
litical affair.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
situation  at  all.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
intended  to  be  described  as  such  by  any 
Senator  who  has  spoken  so  far. 

I  am  reminded  as  I  speak  of  this  sub- 
ject of  the  looseness  with  which  people 
talk  these  days  and  the  damage  that  is 
done,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  our 
system  of  government.  "What  I  am 
thinking  about,  and  what  is  on  my  mind 
is  the  slur  that  was  cast  on  our  ma- 
jority leader  by  Governor  Williams,  of 
Michigan,  a  few  days  ago.  I  take  this 
very  seriously  as  an  American  and  as  a 
Member  of  this  great  body.  I  think  it 
does  all  of  us  a  disservice  when  a  Gov- 
ernor of  a  great  State  suggests  that  our 
majority  leader  threatened  to  block  the 
so-called  health  program  for  the  aged 
for  political  purposes.  Our  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson  ]  does  not  need  my  defense.  AU 
of  us  who  are  here  know  instinctively 
that  the  story  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 
Everyone  who  has  served  in  the  Senate 
knows  it.  as  does  anyone  who  has  ever 
been  near  the  Senate  or  had  any  con- 
tact with  it  or  had  any  opportunity  to 
observe  the  majority  leader  doing  his 
work. 

I  hope  I  am  not  embarrassing  the  ma- 
jority leader,  because  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  do  that.  He  does  not  know  what 
I  am  about  to  say.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  he  has  consistently  put  construc- 
tive achievement  ahead  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, frequently  including  his  own 
personal  best  interest.  I  believe  this 
ought  to  be  said,  and  it  ought  to  be  made 
a  matter  of  record.  I  am  happy  that 
the  Williams  statement — I  call  it  the 
Williams  slur — was  promptly  refuted.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  it  was  re- 
futed and  denied  by  a  great  American. 
Walter  Reuther,  the  president  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  who  was 
suppMjsed  to  have  been  the  man  involved 
in  this  alleged  threat.    Apparently  even 


Grovernor  Williams,  according  to  press 
reports,  is  now  disowning  his  own  false 
attack.  Yet  he  owes  the  United  States 
an  explanation  as  to  how  this  all  came 
about. 

The  majority  leader,  with  his  custom- 
ary dignity,  conducted  himself  with  re- 
straint in  denying  the  charge.  Person- 
ally, I  feel  Senator  Johnson  was  too  re- 
strained. Governor  Williams  had  ample 
time  to  check  the  facts. 

There  is  too  much  of  this  going  on  in 
this  country,  these  hit  and  run  tactics, 
these  smears,  these  swipes.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  unkindness.  It  is 
an  injustice  that  is  involved.  Men 
should  take  the  time  to  learn  the  truth. 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  before  they  make 
these  statements.  If  they  did  so.  we 
would  be  much  better  off. 

I  suppose  that  over  the  years  we  be- 
come accustomed  or  conditioned  to  the 
wild  stories  and  smear  incidents  as  we 
get  close  to  election  battles.  However,  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  these 
things  should  happen  and  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  regret  to  other  Americans  that 
this  sort  of  thing  should  go  on.  because 
these  slurs  sully  our  Government  and  our 
institutions. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  shall  yield  in  a  moment. 
I  have  in  my  hand  three  editorials,  cme 
from  the  Washington  Past,  another  from 
the  Evening  Star,  and  the  third  from 
the  Washington  News.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  them  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  June  28,  1960] 
Effect  of  the  Heat 

Governor  Williams'  very  serious  charge 
against  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  been  thrown  down — and 
thrown  down  hard — by  Walter  Reuther,  the 
man  best  qualified  to  Judge  its  validity.  The 
Governor  said  that  Senator  Johnson  had 
made  a  threat  to  Mr.  Reuther.  president  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  Union,  that 
he  would  block  the  Forand  bill  for  medical 
aid  to  the  aged  if  Mr.  WUllanas  announced 
support  of  Senator  Kennedy's  presidential 
candidacy.  In  a  statement  on  Monday,  Mr. 
Reuther  declared  categorically  that  this 
allegation  "has  no  basis  in  fact." 

Senator  Johnson  himself  has  denied  the 
charge  with  a  moderation  that  does  him 
great  credit.  "I  sometimes  think,"  he  said, 
"it  is  very  unfortunate  that  political  cam- 
paigns are  carried  on  in  the  summer  months 
when  the  heat  affects  some  people's  Judg- 
ment. •  •  •  As  I  said  last  night,  the  story 
is  untrue,  and  I  think  the  people  will  rec- 
ognize it  for  what  It  Is — the  usual  precon- 
ventlon  nonsense."  Governor  Williams  owes 
the  Senator — and  the  country — an  explana- 
tion. He  may  well  have  suffered  some  mis- 
understanding. If  so,  an  acknowledgment 
and  an  apology  would  become  him.  If  he 
has  hard  facts  still  undisclosed,  now  is  the 
time  to  produce  them.  The  best  antidote  to 
preconventlon  heat  is  a  touch  of  humility. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  June  29. 
1960] 

Not  a  Blackmailer 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  blames  the  sum- 
mer heat  for  Governor  "Soapy"  Williams' 
suggestion  that  the  majority  leader  had 
resorted  to  a  form  of  political  blacknxaU  in 
an  effort  to  win  the  Democratic  nomination. 
This  is  too  charitable  an  explanation. 
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Governor  V,':**v.r.:<  who  U  backing  Senator 
KgNNEDT  for  •.-.r'  nomination,  made  his 
accusation  on  Sunday  In  answer  to  a  press 
conference  question.  The  Governor  said  one 
of  Walter  Reuther's  lieutenants  told  him 
Senator  Johnson  had  threatened  to  block 
health  benefits  for  the  aged  if  the  Michigan 
Gcrvernor  were  to  announce  his  support  of 
Senator  Kennedy.  This  is  vicious  stuff — 
especially  so  since  Mr.  Reuther.  one  of  the 
Governor's  staunch  pwliticai  allies,  says  the 
accusation  has  no  basis  In  fact. 

Furthermore.  Governor  Willlam.s  cannot 
plead  lack  of  opportunity  to  find  out  whether 
his  charge  w^as  true.  For  he  said  on  Sunday. 
June  26,  that  he  told  Senator  KEa^NEDY  about 
this  alleged  threat  prior  to  June  2.  Why 
didn't  he  ask  Walter  Reuther  whether  it  was 
true  before  smearing  Senator  Johnson? 

This  Williams  effort  is  cut  from  the  same 
political  cloth  as  the  Insinuation  by  FYanklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  Jr.  during  the  West  Virginia 
primary,  that  Senator  H^-mphret  was  a 
slacker  in  World  War  II.  This  is  dirty 
politics,  and  it  Is  a  bit  surprising  that  the 
llb«rate  seem  so  xmdlsturbed  by  it.  If  Mr. 
NaoN  were  the  offender  their  roars  of  out- 
rage would  be  heard  from  Maine  to 
California. 


[PVom  the  Washington  Daily  News.  June  28, 
I  1960] 

1  Below  thi  Belt 

The  WilliamB  incident  marks  the  second 
time  that  partisans  of  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  have  hit  below  the  belt  in  the  cam- 
paign for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Preeident 

Thp  r-,;-.pr  •;:;:'•  was  when  F  D  Roosevelt. 
Jr  .  c  -.pait'  u.g  far  Senator  Kennety  in 
Wt«  V-.T:^::.  sliindered  the  wartime  record 
of  St:.„:v.r  Hubert  Humphrey.  This  has 
been  smoothed  over  with  apologies.  The 
amount  of  damage  such  loose  statements  did 
Senator  Hi-mphrey  is  hard  to  tell. 

Now  Gov.  G.  Mennen  "Soapy"  Willlamf.  of 
Michigan,  says,  or  at  least  Implies,  that  Sen- 
ator Lyndon  Johnson  was  resorting  to  politi- 
cal blackmail  to  delay  or  prevent  the  indorse- 
ment of  Senator  Kennedy  by  Governor 
Williams. 

Involved  is  legislation  providing  medical 
care  for  the  aged.  The  Implication  of  Gov- 
ernor Williams  was  that  Senator  Johnson 
was  threatening  to  scuttle  it  In  retaliation 
for  a  Kennedy  Indorsement  by  Governor 
Williams. 

Senator  Johnson  flatly  denies  sending  any 
such  messages  to  Governor  Williams  or  any- 
one else  and  the  whole  business  is  far  out  of 
character  for  the  Senate  majority  leader. 

If  Senator  Johnson  were  putting  presi- 
dential politics  above  everything  else,  he 
would  have  been  out  on  the  stump  months 
ago  with  the  other  candidates,  who  have  set 
records  for  absence  on  Senate  rollcalls.  In- 
stead, he  has  stuck  to  his  Job.  reftosing  even 
to  declare  himself  formally  as  a  candidate 
until  Congress  adjourns. 

We  trust  Senator  Kennedy,  whose  per- 
sonal attitude  toward  his  opponents  for  the 
nomination  has  been  uniformly  courteous 
and  correct,  will  be  prompt  to  disavow  this 
slur,  on  the  record  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  statement  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  read  the 
statement  that  came  from  the  Governors' 
conference.  I  thought  it  was  most  un- 
fortunate, most  uncalled  for.  and  most 
unju.stified.  I  am  delighted  that  subse- 
quent developments  have  established  the 
fact  that  it  actually  did  not  happen  as  it 
was  first  reported. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  q|  Texas.  I  should  like 
to  3ay.  first,  that  I  realise  more  than 


anyone  else  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  the 
high  tribute  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  expressed:  nevertheles.s  I  am 
very  grateful  for  it. 

Secondly.  I  should  like  to  say  that  when 
I  complete  this  year.  I  will  have  been 
in  Washington  30  years.  I  have  been  in 
many  political  campaigns,  from  the  days 
of  the  Hoover-Roosevelt  campaigns  on 
dowTi.  I  understand  the  heat  that  is 
generated  at  about  this  time  of  year. 

We  had  some  talk  some  years  ago  about 
a  practice  which  some  people  labeled 
"McCarthyi.sm."  and  about  rumors  and 
innuendos  and  attacks  upon  men  with- 
out evidence  to  support  them.  However. 
I  believe  I  have  never  seen  it  practiced 
more  diligently  and  yet.  I  might  say. 
with  greater  skill  than  I  have  seen  in  the 
last  month 

Two  days  before  the  State  convention 
in  Texas  people  were  stationed  at  all  the 
office  buildings  in  the  city  of  Houston, 
the  largest  city  in  my  State.  Many  peo- 
ple suspect  they  were  employed.  EX-ery 
person  who  came  out  of  the  office  build- 
ing heard  these  people  say:  "It  is  too 
bad  that  Senator  Johnson  died  this 
morning  on  the  Senate  floor."  That  was 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  had 
suffered  a  heart  attack.  That  was  sys- 
tenunatically  carried  on  in  Dallas  and 
Port  Worth.  How  low  can  anyone  get? 
I  was  called  to  the  phone  when  I  was 
on  the  Senate  floor.  It  was  the  third 
speech  that  I  was  making  that  day.  I 
was  trying  to  get  an  agreement  from  the 
Senate.  I  recalled  the  words  of  Mark 
Twain,  when  he  said,  "It  may  be  disap- 
pointing to  some  people,  I  am  sure,  but 
the  reports  of  my  death  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated."  I  said  that  I  had 
been  on  the  floor  all  day  and  would  fly 
all  night,  and  I  would  be  at  the  conven- 
tion the  next  morning. 

A  great  newspaper  reporter  in  this 
coimtry  was  called  in  and  told  that  I  had 
prevented  the  Labor  Committee  from 
meeting,  so  as  to  keep  the  minimum  wage 
bill  from  t)eing  reported  to  the  Senate, 
by  having  the  Senate  meet  at  10  o'clock. 
He  was  told  that  by  several  people. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Mansfield  1  will  bear  me  out  in  this.  In 
my  absence  on  Monday  from  the  floor,  a 
request  was  made  by  a  very  prominent 
Senator  that  we  come  in  early  the  next 
day  so  that  he  could  leave  early  and  see 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  dele- 
gates from  New  Jersey  that  afternoon, 
and  still  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  area  redevelopment  bill.  The  secre- 
tary to  the  majority  communicated  that 
request  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
He  is  always  accommodating.  He  said 
he  did  not  mind  having  99  Senators  com- 
ing in  at  10  o'clock  if  it  would  help  mat- 
ters.   That  request  was  granted. 

The  next  morning  the  request  was 
made  for  the  committee  to  meet.  There 
was  objection  to  it.  Then  I  got  the 
"business."  The  sources  that  had  made 
the  request,  or  people  associated  with 
them,  said  that  I  was  trying  to  keep  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  which  had  been  in 
committee  since  February  1959.  from 
being  brought  out  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  these 
things.  Then  came  the  'Williams  state- 
ment.    I  never  talked  to  Mr.  Reuther 


about  the  presidential  race.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  declined  to  do  .so.  I  was 
invited  to  the  great  State  of  Michigan, 
to  Detroit,  where  announced  presidential 
candidates  were  to  speak  at  a  Demo- 
cratic meeting. 

I  was  unable  to  go.  I  wa.s  later  invited 
to  attend  a  rally  in  connection  with  the 
Forand  bill,  where  Senator  Keknedy. 
Senator  Humphrey,  and  Senator  Sy- 
mington were  present.  I  did  not  go.  I 
was  later  invited  to  go  to  Grand  Rapids. 
I  did  not  go.  I  felt  I  had  to  be  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  had  to  miss  that  pleasure. 
I  have  never  discussed  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Reuther  who.  to  his  credit,  promptly 
said  that  it  had  no  basis  in  fact.  The 
facts  could  have  been  ascertained  before 
this  stor>'  was  spread  on  the  front  pages. 
It  originated  under  unusual  circum- 
stances. A  newspaperman  asked  Gov- 
ernor Willianxs.  and  Governor  Williams 
said  that  he  had  heard  the  stor>-.  When 
a  person  gives  circulation  to  something 
he  has  heard,  without  checking  on  it.  he 
participates  in  a  practice  that  some 
members  of  the  great  liberal  movement 
have  decried  from  time  to  time. 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  most 
prominent  reporters  in  Washington  said 
that  someone  had  told  him  I  was  with- 
drawing from  the  race  for  the  Presi- 
dency. I  have  not  even  announced  for 
it.  In  a  few  minutes  calls  came  from 
several  places.  Then  it  was  said— by  the 
same  source— that  I  was  going  to  take 
second  place  on  the  ticket. 

The  delegates  will  have  something  to 
say  about  who  takes  first  place  and  who 
takes  second  place.  Although  second 
place  is  being  dangled  around  all  over 
the  country.  Ea.^t.  West,  North,  and 
South,  I  should  think  that  no  decision 
has  actually  been  made  by  the  delegates 
as  to  who  is  to  get  either  first  or  second 
place. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make— and  I  com- 
mend the  Washington  Star  and  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald,  and  the 
Washington  Daily  News — is  that  in  these 
critical  times,  with  crises  abroad,  and 
difficult  problems  at  home,  we  mast  be 
extremely  careful  not  to  cast  reflections 
on  the  motives  of  our  colleagues  or  their 
conduct. 

I  hope  the  American  people  will  not 
be  misled  by  this  propaganda.  I  have 
found  that  temporarily  they  can  be 
swayed.  An  image  or  a  mirage  may  be 
created.  EmotioiLs  may  be  somewhat 
stimulated.  But  when  the  people  con- 
sider the  facts,  they  do  what  is  best  for 
their  country,  and  they  do  what  is  best 
for  their  State.  They  are  understand- 
ing. Somehow  the  truth  gets  to  them 
ultimately. 

I  appreciate  the  contribution  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  These 
actions  were  taken  without  my  knowl- 
edge or  consent.  I  had  hoped  to  forget 
the  matter  and  di-smiss  it.  I  want  the 
Senator  to  know  that  I  expect  to  be 
called  out  of  the  Chamber  as  soon  as  I 
finish,  and  to  be  given  a  new  rumor.  I 
want  all  Americans  to  be  aware  of  what 
is  transpiring. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  precisely  why  I 
spoke  and  why  I  said  what  I  did.  I  think 
it  is  time  that  somebody  said  to  the 
American  people;     Look  out  for  such 
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statements."  I  think  the  practice  is 
growing.  It  is  a  menace.  It  ought  to  be 
slopped. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  I  over- 
looked some  comments  published  in 
Newsweek  magazine,  which  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  before  him.  I  should 
like  the  country  to  judge  the  role  of  this 
magazine,  which  so  many  of  us  read. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  27,  1960.  issue  of  Newsweek,  on 
page  36.  contains  a  column,  one  para- 
graph of  which  reads  as  follows: 

Some  example  of  the  Johnson-Rayburn 
techniques: 

Representative  Lee  Metcalf.  of  Montana, 
winner  of  a  four-way  primary  race  for  the 
Senate  scat  being  vacated  by  retiring  Jambs 
E.  Murray,  was  planning  lo  announce  his 
support  of  Kennedy  for  President.  He  was 
summoned  to  Johnson's  office  and  lectured 
tor  2  hours.  It  was  made  abundantly  clear 
to  him  that  Johnson  controlled  the  purse 
strings  of  the  Senate  Democratic  campaign 
c(Mnnilttee.  Whether  Metcalf  would  persist 
in  his  plan  to  endorse  Kennedy's  candidacy 
was  now  uncertain. 

Mr.  President,  that,  of  course,  is  an 
unmitigated  falsehood.  Representative 
Metcalf,  on  last  Sunday,  issued  a  state- 
ment which  was  published  in  the  press 
of  Montana,  denying  this  statement  in 
toto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Metcalf 
Keeps  Presidential  Pick  Secret,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Great  Falls.  Mont.,  Tribune. 
The  article  contains  the  denial  by  Rep- 
resentative Metcalf  of  the  statement  I 
have  just  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MxTCALjr  Keeps  Pkesidkntial  Pick  Sechzt 

Helena. — Representative  Lee  Metcalf. 
Democrat  of  Montana,  in  eflfect  Saturday 
denied  he  was  committed  to  support  any  of 
the  candidates  seeking  the  1960  Democratic 
presidential  nomination. 

Metcalf  declined  to  announce  who  he 
supports  for  his  parly's  nomination.  He 
strongly  denied  a  story  in  a  current  weekly 
news  magazine  (Newsweek)  which  said  he 
supported  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy.  Dem- 
ocrat of  Massachusetts.  The  magazine  de- 
scribed what  It  called  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's.  Democrat  of  Texas,  "brass 
tactics"'  In  seeking  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion. 

Johnson.  Kennedy  and  Senator  Stuart  B. 
Symington  (Missouri)  will  arrive  In  Helena 
in  time  for  the  State  Democratic  convention 
which  begins  Monday. 

The  Newsweek  story  said: 

"Representative  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana, 
winner  of  a  fovir-way  primary  race  for  the 
Senate  seat  t>elng  vacated  by  Senator  Jamks 
E.  Murray,  was  planning  to  announce  his 
support  for  Kennedy. 

"He  was  svunmoned  to  Johnsons  office 
and  lectured  for  2  hours. 

"It  was  made  abtindantly  clear  to  him 
that  Johnson  controlled  the  purse  strings 
of  the  Senate  Democratic  campaign  cotomlt- 
tee. 

"Whether  Metcalf  will  persist  tn  his  plan 
to  endorse  Kennedys  candidacy  was  now 
uncertain." 

Metcalf  said: 

"I  have  never  had  a  personal,  political 
conversation  with  Senator  Johnson  in  the 
8  years  I  have  been  In  Congress  " 


Metcalf  refused  to  amplify  his  statement, 
saying  It  answered  Newsweek — "four- 
square." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. reser\'ing  the  right  to  object,  I  have 
never  discussed  the  Presidency  with 
Representative  Metcalf  either  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House.  He  has  never  been 
in  my  office.  I  recall  having  met  him 
only  socially,  and  then  briefly,  on  one  oc- 
casion, and  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  other  p>ersons. 

Mr.  MANSFIEJLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  statement  is  correct.  The 
majority  leader  may  have  met  Repre- 
sentative Metcalf  once  or  twice  before, 
but  certainly  in  an  informal  manner. 
There  was.  according  to  both  the  major- 
ity leader  and  Lee  Metcalf  no  such  meet- 
ing, no  such  pressure,  and  no  such  prom- 
ise. So  far  as  Representative  Metcalf 
is  concerned.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  in 
the  State  of  Montana  even  yet  knows 
which  candidate  he  will  support. 

However.  I  wanted  the  Record  to  be 
clear,  because  this  is  another  unfounded 
rumor,  just  like  the  others  published  in  a 
responsible  magazine.  It  is  just  like  the 
statement  made  by  Governor  Williams, 
which  was  denied,  I  understand,  by  Wal- 
ter Reuther,  to  whom  it  was  attributed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  read  the 
denial? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  do  so,  but 
I  do  not  have  it  before  me;  I  have  sent 
for  the  newspaper  which  contains  the 
article.  I  have  asked  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  article  contains  two  or  three 
more  unfounded  stories.     One  reads: 

Gov.  Herschel  Loveless,  of  Iowa,  a  Senate 
candidate  with  strong  Kennedy  leanings,  was 
waj-ned  that  he  would  indeed  be  loveless 
wlien  conunlttee  assignments  were  passed 
out  If  he  failed  to  back  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  admiration 
for  Governor  Loveless.  I  do  not  know 
how  he  stands  in  connection  with  the 
matter.  He  has  never  communicated 
with  me  about  it.  The  statement  in  that 
respect  is  inaccurate.  I  believe  Grovemor 
Loveless  denounced  the  article  as  a  lie. 

The  third  paragraph  reads: 

Abner  Larsen.  State  Democratic  chairman 
of  North  Dakota,  visited  Johnson's  ofSce  to 
solicit  help  on  legislation  and  received,  in- 
stead, a  stern  dressing  down  lor  his  support 
of  Senator  Kennedt. 

'I  am  not  sure  I  was  aware  of  his  sup- 
port. It  may  be  that  I  was.  I  see  many 
persons.  Some  of  them  tell  me.  when 
they  are  introduced,  whom  they  support. 
I  have  never  given  the  State  chairman 
any  dressing  down.  As  a  matt-er  of  fact, 
the  State  chairman  assured  me  that  he 
had  respect  and  r^pard  for  me. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  WHEAT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
session  of  Congress  will  not.  in  my  opin- 
ion, enact  legislation  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  wheat.  When  we  return  in 
August  to  conclude  this  session,  it  will 
be  too  late  in  the  year  to  enact  wheat 
legislation  that  would  have  an  effect  on 
the  wheat  production  in  1961.  Planning 
for   wheat   production   will   have   been 


completed  and  the  crop  of  winter  wheat 
will  have  been  planted  in  many  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

With  no  action  being  taken  this  year, 
it  means  that  the  problem  of  wheat  will 
be  further  aggravated  next  year  by  the 
production  of  a  very  large  crop  this  year. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  over- 
rapid  technical  advance  which  is  now 
going  on  in  agriculture.  Farm  tech- 
nological advances  are  cost-reducing  and 
are  largely  irreversible.  They  have  made 
possible  our  great  strides  in  increased 
efficiency  on  the  farm.  These  techno- 
logical advances  are  bringing  about 
great  changes  in  the  rural  communities 
of  this  Nation.  They  are  also  bringing 
about  economic  changes  of  great  impor- 
tance, not  only  in  the  rural  areas,  but 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

As  I  view  the  wheat  problem.  I  am 
becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that 
we  need  a  thorough  study  of  the  prob- 
lem from  a  production,  marketing  and 
economic  standpoint. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  fine, 
competent  technical  staff  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  we  have 
the  largest  staffs  on  record  in  our  land 
grant  colleges.  These  gi-oups  individ- 
ually and  collectively  can  get  us  this 
information. 

There  is  one  broad  phase  of  the  wheat 
industry,  however,  concerning  which  all 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  wheat 
problems  need  enlightenment.  I  refer 
to  the  relation  of  wheat  to  the  rest  of 
the  economy  through  all  the  stages  of 
growing,  transp>orting.  storing,  distribut- 
ing, milling,  processing,  and  wholesaling 
and  retailing. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  am  sug- 
gesting to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  have  written  the  Honorable 
Ezra  T.  Benson,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  a  research  study  be  made  that 
will  dissect  out  from  the  national  econ- 
omy for  everyone  to  view,  the  entire 
wheat  industry  in  all  its  ramifications. 
I  feel  that  this  information  will  be  of 
great  value  to  us  as  we  approach  the 
problem  of  wheat  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  to  Secretary  Benson  be 
made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

JxTNX  29,  I960. 
The  Honorable  Ezra  Tajt  Benson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  controversy  over 
wheat  programs  and  policy  seems  likely  to 
continue  for  some  time.  During  this  i>e- 
riod  when  national  policy  is  being  formu- 
lated it  is  important,  as  I  am  sure  you  agree, 
that  decisions  be  based  on  all  available  facts 
about  wheat  now  and  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

I  have  pointed  out  several  times  iny  belief 
that  agreement  could  be  reached  more 
quickly  and  easily  if  the  interested  parties  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  would  accept  without 
argument  such  facts  as  are  indisputable. 
Perhaps  this  Is  to  much  to  expect,  but  It 
would  help  to  limit  debate  to  the  twin  ques- 
tions of  wise  public  policy  and  the  long-time 
welfare  of  wheat  farmers. 

Most  of  the  facts  required  for  such  a 
rational  approach  are  already  available. 
The    Department    of    Agriculture    is    to    be 
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coiTtinended  for  iU  painstaking  work  through 
the  years  In  assembling  a  wealth  of  facts 
about  wheat,  and  many  of  Its  ramiflcations 
in  the  economy  of  the  UiUted  States  and  of 
the  world. 

There  is  one  broad  phase  of  the  wheat 
industry,  however,  concerning  which  all  of 
us  who  are  concerned  with  wheat  problems 
need  enlightenmenc.  I  refer  to  the  relation 
of  wheat  to  the  rest  of  the  economy  through 
all  the  stages  of  growing,  transportmg,  stor- 
ing, distributing,  milling,  processing  and 
wholesaling  and  retailing. 

It  would  help  all  engaged  In  the  debate 
about  wheat  policy  to  get  such  a  perspective 
on  wheat  as  an  Industry.  How  many  jobs 
depend  on  wheat,  all  the  way  from  wheat 
fields  to  consumers'  tables,  and  to  ocean 
ports?  How  many  jobs  does  wheat  provide 
in  the  firms  that  manufacture  and  supply 
machinery  for  growing,  milling,  processing, 
etc?  How  many  jobs  docs  wheat  provide 
in  the  farm  supply  helds  such  as  fertilizers 
and  chemicals''  Without  being  facetious,  it 
would  be  interesting  and  perhaps  helpful  In 
the  wheat  debate  to  know  how  many  Fe<^- 
eral.  State  and  county  jobs  are  partly  or 
wholly  concerned  with  wheat. 

Department  of  Agriculture  statistics  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  relative  importance 
of  wheat  to  total  farm  income  by  States,  but 
we  need  also  to  know  its  Importance  to  Main 
Street,  and  to  the  large  cities. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  research  study  that  will  dissect 
out  from  the  national  economy  for  everyone 
to  view,  the  entire  wheat  Industry  in  all  Its 
ramlflcaUons.  I  feel  that  gaining  such  a 
broad  perspective  woxjid  be  helpful  to  all  of 
us. 

You  have  expanded  marketing  research 
grear'.y  diinng  your  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculttire.  I  commend  you 
for  this.  j^ 

I  now  respectfully  request  that  you  ccm- 
sider,  with  a  view  to  action,  a  research  proj- 
ect on  wheat  along  the  rough  lines  I  have 
Indicated  above. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  Carlsos. 
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CUBAN  TRAGEDY  INTENSIFIES 

Mr  KEAnxCr  Mr.  President,  every 
day  •:.--  Go'Venuiient  of  Cuba  reveals 
inore  clearly  its  true  colc«- — Red.  The 
travesty  of  a  state  which  Pidei  Castro 
pretends  to  run  is  Red  through  and 
through. 

It  is  red  wrJi  th<»  blood  of  Cubans  who 
have  dared  To  pr-otest  its  totalitarian 
m€<hr<i.^  and  to  speak  out  for  freedom. 
It  K->  rt^:!  with  a  rage  bordering  on  insan- 
ity toward  this  country,  even  though  the 
United  States  has  gone  out  of  its  way 
to  support  the  desires  of  the  Cuban  j>eo- 
ple  for  a  better  deal  politically  and  eco- 
nomically. And,  above  all,  Cuba  today 
IS  Rfxl  with  the  infection  of  communism 
wiiich  is  spreading  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  body  of  the  Cuban  state. 

The  seizure  by  Castro's  institute  of 
petroleum  of  the  $26  million  oil  refinery 
in  Santiago  should  be  clear  evidence  that 
Russian  influence  i.s  already  forcing  Cas- 
tro's hand.  Because  the  Texaco  Co.  re- 
fused to  refine  Soviet  oil.  because  it  re- 
fused to  cut  out  cold  its  traditional  sup- 
pliers in  Venezuela,  it  has  been  seized, 
and  \^ill  no  doubt  be  set  into  operation 
on  Soviet  crude  oil. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  this  latest  out- 
raep  -f  ^h^  r-h"-.  Gov.rnment  coincides 
w-iLl;  d  :iev.  uiU. au'.--  on  the  part  of  the 
United      <iiiifs      In      ^crorcance     with 


views  expressed  by  many  of  us,  including 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  1, 
myself,  and  others,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  now  submitted  a  long  memo- 
randum to  the  Peace  Committee  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  pro- 
testing Cuba's  continual  violation  of  in- 
ternational law  and  describing  the 
country  as  "a  major  contribution  to 
international  tensions  in  the  area  of  the 
Caribbean  and  of  the  hemisphere  as  a 
whole." 

The  Communist  infection  in  Cuba  is 
dangerous  to  every  single  state  in  this 
hemisphere  where  representative  govern- 
ments, a  free  press,  and  human  dignity 
are  respected.  Already  Cuba's  barter 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  bloc  are 
aimed  against  the  economic  stability  of 
sister  Republics  in  Latin  America. 

What  the  next  step  will  be  becomes 
only  too  clear  in  view  of  reports  that  the 
new  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Havana  will 
be  Sergei  Kudryavstev.  Kudryavstev 
was  unquestionably  a  leader  of  the  vast 
Russian  spy  network  in  Canada  that 
broke  up  with  the  defection  of  Igor  Gou- 
zenk©  in  1945.  and  is  an  expert  at  es- 
pionage activities  all  over  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  will  certainly  try  to  build  up 
his  contacts  and  power  in  every  Latin 
American  Republic. 

His  appointment,  as  well  as  the  seizure 
of  the  oil  refineiT.  should  make  it  clear 
that  Castro's  Communist  revolution  does 
not  intend  to  confine  itself  to  the  repres- 
sion and  impoverishment  of  Cuba's  own 
unfortunate  people,  but  would  like  to 
seize  all  of  Latin  America  in  its  blood- 
thirsty maw,  with  the  full  aid  and  as- 
sistance of  Communist  Russia. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
should  weigh  carefully  the  evidence,  that 
is  now  before  it.  of  Castro's  aims  and 
method.s.  The  United  States  has  no  in- 
tention of  unilateral  intervention  in 
Cuba's  internal  affairs,  however  dis- 
tressing they  may  seem  to  free  peoples 
everywhere.  But.  together  with  the 
other  states  of  this  hemisphere,  we  will 
not  pei-mit  the  establishment  in  our 
midst  of  a  Russian  satellite  with  its  pan- 
oply of  propaganda,  espionage,  and  free- 
wheeling fellow  travelers 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  time,  under  the  order,  will  not  begin 
to  run  until  the. conclusion  of  the  quorum 
call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  bo 
ordered . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  265] 

Aiken  BeaU  Brumdale 

AUott  Beanett  B«sk 

Anderson  Rlble  Butler 

Bartlett  Brirt^es  Byrd,  Va. 


Bvrd.  W  Va. 

Hart 

Morton 

Cannon 

Hanke 

Moss 

Capehart 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Ciirl.son 

Hickenlooper 

Murray 

Carroll 

Holland 

Muskle 

Case.  N  J. 

Hru.»ka 

Pas  tore 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jackkua 

Prouty 

Chavez 

Javlu 

Proxmire 

Church 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Randolph 

Clark 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Robertson 

Cotton 

Jordan 

Ru<,seU 

Curtis 

Keaiuig 

Saltonstall 

Dirksen 

Kennedy 

Schoeppel 

Dodd 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Dworshak 

Ij.u8chp 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Long.  Hawaii 

Siennls 

EUertdeT 

Long.  La. 

Symington 

Engle 

LuHk 

Talniadgo 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Fong 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Prear 

MrGee 

Williams.  Del 

Fulbrlght 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Qoldwater 

Mugnuson 

Varborough 

Gore 

Mnn'fleld 

Young.  N   Dak 

Oreen 

Monroney 

Young  Ohio 

Oruenlng 

Morse 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
HtJMPHREY  I ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
fMr.  KErAuvER),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  O'Mahoney]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  HennincsI  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill  I  Is  absent  because  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  !Mr.  Martin]  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mj*. 
Scott  1  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The    Senator    from    Kentucky     I  Mr. 
Cooper  1  is  detained  on  official  business. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,     A  quo- 
rum IS  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  informed  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the 
only  Senator  of  whom  I  was  aware  who 
desired  time,  does  not  care  to  use  any 
time,  unless  other  Senators  do.  If  any 
minority  Members  would  like  to  use 
time,  they  can  do  so.  If  not,  I  think  we 
should  proceed  with  the  call  of  the  roll. 
We  have  had  a  hve  quorum  and  have 
notified  every  Senator. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  flfr. 
MiTSKiE  in  the  chair ».  Is  there  a  suffi- 
cient second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The      PRESIDING      OmCER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concuirent 
resolution, 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
of  the  opinion,  on  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
cussions we  had  this  morning  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  might  have  in 
mind  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  resolution.  In  aU  justice  and 
fairness  to  the  Senator,  I  should  not  like 
to  see  final  action  taken  until  the  Sena- 
tor has  had  a  chance  to  be  heard.  The 
Senator  is  momentarily  out  of  the 
Chamber, 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  every 
Senator  has  had  adequate  notice.  We 
a  live  timonmn.    I  am  perfectly  will- 
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ing  to  proceed.  I  would  not  want  to 
hold  up  the  entire  Senate  while  we  lo- 
cate one  Senator,  who  was  given  notice. 
I  would  not  make  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider, when  the  Senator  comes  to  the 
Chamber,  but  I  would  support  a  motion 
to  reconsider. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  now  entering  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  It  will  be  physically 
imp>ossible  for  the  Congress  to  discharge 
its  necessary  labors  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  by  the  time  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  opens  in  Los  Angeles. 
No  one  can  gainsay  that  fact. 

I  recognize,  whatever  the  exigencies 
of  the  session  of  Congress  subsequent  to 
the  two  conventions  may  be.  It  still  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  return,  accepting 
the  atmosphere  which  will  be  present 
here  this  summer.  Nevertheless,  as  best 
we  can,  we  need  to  make  the  best  ar- 
rangements possible  in  oraer  lo  pass 
judgment  on  all  those  important  issues 
thus  far  unre.solved 

I  recognize  aLso  that  each  of  us  needs 
to  determine  how  best  the  problem 
which  is  common  to  all  of  us  may  be  met. 
Speaking  for  myself  and  a  few  other 
Senators,  we  would  prefer  to  run  into 
next  week,  but  I  frankly  recognize  some 
of  the  practical  problems  that  are  in- 
volved, 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  dark  and 
ominous  cloud,  growing  in  intensity, 
which  hovers  over  the  cause  of  free- 
dom on  this  globe,  and  there  is  urgent 
business  remaining  before  us  which  can 
help  to  dispel  it.  High  on  the  list  of 
responsible  activity  for  the  Congress  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
are  such  important  measures  as  the 
sugar  legislation,  with  its  obvious  over- 
tones of  American  security,  mutual  se- 
curity legislation  and  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill.  I  have  been  given  to 
understand  in  conversation  with  the 
majority  leadership  that  the  sujzar  legis- 
lation, in  the  fashion  recommended  by 
the  administration  will  be  enacted  yet 
this  week  and  that  appropriate  interim 
arrangements  satisfactory  to  the  admin- 
istration will  be  made  by  the  Congress 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  adjournment 
resolution  now  pending  would  go  into 
effect.  Under  those  circumstances,  al- 
though, I  repeat.  I  would  prefer  that 
Congress  remain  after  Saturday  and  re- 
turn here  a  week  before  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, I  recognize  the  exigencies  which 
face  us.  Endeavoring  to  be  realistic  in 
all  the  circumstances,  and  with  the  as- 
surances which  have  been  given.  I  sim- 
ply say  that  we  have  little  alternative 
but  to  proceed  to  accept  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 


ment to  this  resolution  to  change  the 
date  from  August  8.  1960.  to  November 
14.  1960.  However,  I  have  talked  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  Senators  to  be 
convinced  that  such  an  amendment 
would  not  be  successful,  though  It  would 
be  supported  by  a  great  many  Members. 
There  are  many  here,  I  know  ,  who  share 
my  views  that  to  return  in  Augtist  to 
complete  our  work  would  be  dangerous, 
an  invitation  to  political  anarchy,  and 
an  open  door  to  legislative  chaos. 

It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  that 
an  atmosphere  of  frenzied  partisanship, 
which  is  bound  to  exist  after  the  two 
political  parties  have  had  their  con- 
ventions, is  no  atmosphere  in  which  to 
pass  on  legislation  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance. We  shall  be  operating  under 
the  politican  gun  as  election  day  looms 
in  the  immediate  future,  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  in  such  a  politicaUy- 
riddled  atmosphere  Congress  can  do  jus- 
tice to  the  tasks  which  remain  to  be 
done. 

There  are  many  bills  which  should 
have  received  action  before  this  time. 
There  is  a  mountain  of  legislation  un- 
attended to.  But  we  should  not  be  asked 
to  pass  upon  those  measures  in  the 
frenzied  rush  to  finish  now  or  in  the  hot 
and  humid  partisan  atmosphere  of 
August. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  Congress  in 
1948,  as  were  many  other  Senators, 
when  we  returned  here  after  the  con- 
ventions and  before  the  election.  There 
was  virtually  nothing  accomplished.  It 
was  purely  a  political  spectacle.  There 
was  politics  in  every  single  vote. 
Many  Members  were  absent  campaign- 
ing, as  is  necessary  pvarticularly  with 
the  Members  of  the  otlier  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  a 
sound  and  reasonable  alternative  to 
holding  a  session  in  the  poUtical  tinder- 
box  of  August.  That  alternative  is  sim- 
ply to  have  Congress  come  back  in  ses- 
sion in  November,  after  the  elections 
and  when  the  political  temperature  has 
dropped. 

Of  course,  such  an  arrangement  has 
its  drawbacks  also.  Some  Members 
will  be  lameducks.  A  new  President 
will  have  been  elected  and  a  new  admin- 
istration will  be  in  the  process  of  organ- 
ization. Members  of  both  bodies  and  of 
the  executive  branch  will  be  entitled 
to  vacations  after  long  months  of  poli- 
ticking. 

However,  the  explosiveness  which  is 
inevitable  in  an  August  session  would 
be  removed.  The  atmosphere  of  politi- 
cal frenzy  would  be  cooled.  Congress 
would  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
act  judiciously  and  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  statesmanship  on  the  important 
bills  which  remain  to  be  considered.  It 
would  without  question  be  a  much  more 
productive  session. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  we  should  wait 
until  November  to  return,  why  not  then 
wait  until  January?  The  an.swer  to  that 
question  is  that  obviously  we  are  part 
way  down  the  legislative  path  now,  and 
any  biU  which  has  started  on  its  course 
can  be  completed  and  acted  upon  in  Con- 
gress in  November,  whereas  if  we 
should  wait  until  January  before  we  meet 


again,  all  of  that  ground  must  be  re- 
plowed  and  all  the  work  done  on  bills  to 
date  goes  down  the  drain. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  resolution  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  presented.  I 
shall  not  at  this  time  offer  the  prop>osed 
amendment  to  change  the  date  because 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  traditionally  it 
has  been  the  prerogative  of  the  majority 
leadership  to  detennine  the  date  UF>on 
which  adjournment  will  be  taken,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  it  is  not  the  disposition 
of  the  Senate  at  this  stage,  at  least,  to 
depart  from  this  tradition.  Frankly, 
however,  if  I  felt  that  there  were  ma- 
jority support  for  the  p>osition  which  I 
have  asserted,  I  would  offer  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  can  only  protest  in  the  most  vigorous 
manner  p>ossible  to  a  session  in  August, 
which  is  bound  to  be  political  in  nature, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yesterday  I  stated 
my  position,  and  what  I  said  yesterday 
still  holds  today.  I  think  that  having  the 
Congress  return  prior  to  the  election 
would  lead  to  F>olitical  manipulation  of 
the  worst  type  and  would  not  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  countrj-.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  if  there  were  some  per- 
manent prohibition  against  Congress  be- 
ing in  session  in  election  years  after 
July  1.  We  then  would  be  free  to  act  in 
accordance  with  our  judgments  rather 
than  to  have  the  intimidation  that  will 
be  practiced  upon  us. 

Based  upon  what  I  said  yesterday,  and 
the  thoughts  I  have  expressed  todaj-.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  resolution  because 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  action  that 
might  imply  an  abandonment  of  my 
deep-seated  conviction  that  nothing  but 
hann  can  come  if  we  are  going  to  be 
here  on  September  15.  The  candidates 
will  abandon  the  thought  of  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  will  be  tliinking  cwily 
of  their  personal  election. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr,  CAPEHART  Mr  President.  I 
.shall  vote  for  the  resolution  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  are  dealing  with  a  reahty 
This  is  a  presidential  year,  A  Demo- 
cratic Convention  and  a  Republican  Con- 
vention will  be  held  within  the  next  30 
days.  We  must  recess  for  10  days  for 
each  convention.  That  means  20  days 
that  we  would  not  be  in  session. 

I  am  not  one  who  subscribes  to  the  be- 
lief that  either  party  will  get  an  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  in  returning  on 
August  8.  I  think  the  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage lies  with  the  individual  Sena- 
tors and  with  the  individual  parties  as 
to  what  they  do  when  we  return,  what 
we  vote  for,  what  we  vote  against,  and 
what  legislation  we  pass. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  recess, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Piesident.  I  yield 
to  myself  1  minute,  and  then  1  shall  yield 
back  the  remaining  time. 

I  shall  support  the  resolution  I  ;>:r. 
glad  to  cosponsor  it. 
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I  ca:.  on:v  say  as  an  individual  Sena- 
tor thac  I  am  subject  to  the  same  politi- 
cal temptations  as  is  any  other  Senator, 
but  I  would  not  Aish  to  confess  such 
weakness  that  I  could  not  rise  above  that 
temptation  in  dealing  with  the  public 
busmess.  So  I  am  confident  that  on  that 
high  ground  this  body,  of  which  I  am 
proud,  will  pursue  the  public's  business 
with  the  same  hi^jh  standard  that  it  has 
always  followed 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  minority  leader  having  given 
me  this  opportunity,  immediately  prior 
to  the  vote,  to  express  my  personal  fer.l- 
ins:  with  reference  to  the  advisability  of 
'he  Coii-rress  recessing  this  week  and  re- 
tunun«  in  August. 

I  shall  be  engaged  in  a  campaign  for 
reelection.  Naturally,  it  had  been  my 
plan  to  be  in  West  Virginia  during  the 
month  of  August  and  into  September, 
ar.d  .such  a  schedule  had  been  adopted 
oy  me  and  those  who  work  with  me  in  my 
candidacy  for  reelection.  I  would  be  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage,  being  unable  to 
wage  as  effective  a  campaign  as  I  would 
prefer  to  make  in  West  Virginia  in  a 
battle  which  I  know  will  be  a  vigorous 
one  not  only  on  my  part  but  also  by  my 
opposition. 

I  shall  vote  with  the  Senate  leader - 
-r.ip  m  this  matter,  even  though  realiz- 
ing thiat  my  individual  campaign  must 
be  curtailed  during  weeks  when,  frankly. 
I  had  planned  on  being  in  West  Vir- 
ginia But.  there  are  tasks  which  we 
have^  not  completed  during  this  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress.  There  is  im- 
:x)r-.ant  legislation  which,  in  my  opinion, 
IS  in  the  public  interest  and"  has  not 
been  enacted  into  law. 

Therf  fore,  even  though  it  places  me 
at  a  pf  rsonal  disadvantage,  I  shall  vote 
in  the  affirmative. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

M-  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  back 
thf  rt'mamdf'r  nf  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MuBKiB  in  the  chair*.  All  time  for  de- 
bate has  expired.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr    MANSFIELD.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  H.-vydenI, 
and    the   Senator    from    Alabama    [Mr! 
Hill    a.-p  absent  on  official  business. 

I  ii.-o  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mi.^-;uri  [Mr.  Hennings]  is  absent  be- 
cau>se  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HtTMPHREYj,  the 
Senator         from         Wyoming  [Mr. 

CM.^HONEY  1 .  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee M:  Kef.^uver]  are  necessarily 
absent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  '^nuld  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator fr  :n  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 
():.  •':/.>  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 
.sora  Mr  Humphrey!  is  paired  with  the 
Sf-nu-or  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ScottI. 
If  p:>'.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Minnesota  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr, 
H.^YDEN],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings].  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Kef.^uver],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin)  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  1  is  absent  on  official  business 
^The  Senator  from  North  r>akota  [Mr. 
^tiNSDALE].  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley!  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill).  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTT]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  If  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ScoTT]  would  vote  "nay."  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr,  Hum- 
phrey) would  vote  "yea."  If  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Brunsdale]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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YEAS — 63 

Anderson 

Prear 

Mansfield 

Bartletl 

Fulbrlght 

Monroney 

Bible 

Gore 

Morse 

Bush 

Green 

Moss 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hart 

Murray 

Byrd,  W   Va 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Cannon 

Holland 

Paatore 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Johnson.  Tex 

Robertson 

Carroll 

Jordan 

RusseU 

Case.  N  J 

Kennedy 

SaltonsUU 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Schoeppel 

Church 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Clark 

Long.  Hawaii 

Smith 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Lusk 

Stennls 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Williams.  N  J. 

Ellender 

McGee 

Yar  bo  rough 

Engle 

McNamara 

Young.  N   Dak 

Ervln 

Magnuson 
NAYS— 26 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Dworahak 

Lausche 

Allott 

Pong 

Morton 

Beau 

Ooldwater 

Mimdt 

Bennett 

Gruenlng 

Prouty 

Bridges 

Hlckenlooper 

Proxmire 

Butler 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Javlta 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Johnston,  B.C. 

WUilanu,  Del. 

Curtis 

Keating 

NOT  VOTING — 11 

Brunsdale 

Hill 

O'Mahoney 

Cooper 

Humphrey 

Scott 

Hayden 

Kefauver 

Wiley 

Hennings 

Martin 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  112)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conimerce. 
without  amendment: 

H  R.  3900  An  act  to  permit  the  admission 
to  registry  and  the  use  In  the  coastwise 
trade  of  certain  forelgn-bullt  hydrofoil  ves- 
sels (Rept.  No    1T78);  and 

H.R.  10511.  An  act  to  grant  an  additional 
benefit  to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  un- 
der the  Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of 
July  8.  1937  (Rept.  No.  1822). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments: 

HR  12533.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act  to  increase  the  penal- 
ties for  violation  of  that  act.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1779). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND  (for  Mr.  O-Mahonit) 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with- 
out amendment: 

H  J  Res.  606.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  preparation  and  completion  of  plans 
for  a  comprehensive  observance  of  the  176th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (Rept  No 
1780). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wlktorla 
Stefanla   Cranak    (Rept.   No.    1783); 

S.  3432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Brlgantl  (Rept.  No.  1784); 

H.R.  1422.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ales- 
sandro  Maraessa   (Rept.  No.  1786); 

H  R.  1493,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Mendez  Garcia  and  Palmira  Lavln  Garcia 
(Rept.  No.  1787); 

H.R.  1588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julius 
F.  Stelnhoff  (Rept.  No.  1788); 

HR.  1643.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Carozza  (Rept.  No.  1789) ; 

HR.  2117.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ireneo 
D.  Brodlt  and  Antonio  D  Brodlt  (Rept.  No 
1790); 

HR  2124.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Teruko  Terl  Miyamoto  (nee  Ikeda)  (Rept. 
No.  1791): 

H.R.  2705.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Paternoetro  (Rept.  No.  1792): 

H.R.  2716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Elisabeth   Hollander    (Rept.   No.    1793); 

H  R  2944  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Dl  Franco  (Rept.  1794); 

H.R.  3804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  RosoUna 
Cluferrl  (Rept.  No.  1796); 

H.R.  4555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anatoli Js 
Janltls  (Rept   No   1796); 

H  R.  4970.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hara- 
lambos  Groutas  (Rept.  No.  1797) ; 

H  R.  5647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Gee  Sing  ( Rept.  No.  1798) ; 

H.R.  6804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Elizabeth  Tlghe  Crespo  (Rept.  No.  1799); 

H.R.  7367.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CSileko 
Sakano  and  her  child.  Masao  Sakano  (Rept. 
No.  1800); 

H.R.  7425  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Humlko  Ross  (Rept.  No.  1801); 

H  R.  7551.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 

0.  Beskles  (Rept.  No.  1802) ; 

H  R.  8384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Otto 
Small  (Rept.  No.  1803) ; 

H.R  9042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Semechole  MarcoUna   (Rept.  No.    1804); 

H  R.  9610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Frances  Cabrtnl  (Virginia  Bilbao)  (Rem. 
No.  1805); 

H.R.  9960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tze 

1.  Chiang  (Rept.  No.  1806) ; 

H.R.  10002.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ida 
fcle  (nee  Ida  Sterlo)    (Rept.  No.  1807);  and 
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H  Con.  Res  660.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
laUug  to  the  statiis  of  certain  aliens  (Rept. 
No   1810). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  aniendment: 

S  3507.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Ernest 
M     ir.*  iin  (Rept.  No.  1785);  and 

H  J   !i<s  722    Joint    resolution    relating    to 
':      ••    •■'        r  certain  aliens  ( R«pt.  No.  1809). 
b  ,  Mr   E.*i.- TLAND.  fiom  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  708  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Gulon 
(Rept.  No    1781); 

S  1377  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blagoje 
Popadlch  (Rept  No  1782);  and 

HR  1037«  An  act  fnr  the  relief  of  Adolf 
B  Jochnick  (  Rept.  No.  1808) . 

By  Mr  DODD,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1689.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom  Com- 
mission for  the  development  of  the  science 
of  counteraction  to  the  world  Communist 
conspiracy  and  for  the  training  and  develop- 
ment of  leaders  In  a  total  political  war  (Rept. 
No.  1812);  and 

S.  2652  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  Internal 
security  of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No. 
1811). 

By  Mr  ALLOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H  R.  10548  An  art  to  amend  the  Helium 
Act  of  September  1,  1937  as  amended,  for 
the  defense,  security,  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  (Rept  No.  1814). 
By  Mr.  MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  insular  AfTairs.  without  amend- 
ment: 

HR.  8860.  An  act  to  ■tablllz*  the  mining 
of  lead  and  rlnc  by  small  domestic  pro- 
ducers on  public,  Indian  and  other  lands, 
and  for  other  purpones  (Rept    No    1813). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  R.  11931  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901,  with  respect  to  the  time 
within  which  a  caveat  to  a  will  mu^t  be  filed 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  1816); 
and 

H  R  12584  An  act  to  smend  the  Uniform 
Narcotic  Drug  Act  for  the  District  of  (Colum- 
bia (Rept    No.  1817). 

By  Mr.  HARTKK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 
S  3616.  A  bill  to  deny  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  suits  on  c!alms  arising  out  of 
the  negligent  operation  of  vehicles  owned 
or  controlled  by  It  and  operated  by  its  em- 
ployees In  the  performance  ol  their  official 
duties,  the  defense  of  governmental  Immu- 
nity, to  relieve  such  employees  of  liability  In 
such  cases  to  third  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1816). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, with  en  amendment: 

HR.  4546  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
P  Copln  (Rept   No.  1819). 

By  Mr  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment: 

H  R.  7379.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
27,  1956,  with  respect  to  the  detention  of 
mall  for  temporary  periods  in  the  public  In- 
terest, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No. 
1818). 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  12465.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  simpler 
method  of  determining  assessments  under 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and  for 
other  purp>oses  (Rept.  No.  1821). 

By  Mr.  HAYDEIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  345.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  "£xpoe6  of  Soviet  E.'^plonage." 


DISTRIBUTION  UF  .\L"I  O.MOBILF.S 
IN  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE—  RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMn^EE— INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS  >S   REin~   NO    18201 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pre.<^ident, 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  I  report  favorably, 
with  amendments,  the  bill  (S.  2151)  rela- 
tive to  the  distribution  of  automobiles 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  I  submit  a 
report  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed,  together 
with  the  individual  views  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina   [Mr.  ThurmondI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chain.  The  report  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma;  and  the  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


EXECrUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary ; 

Jacob  Mlshler,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York. 

By  Mr  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Frederick  W  PCaesj^  of  Michigan,  to  be  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Clare  H.  Tlmberlake,  of  Michigan,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Congo;  and 

Andrew  G.  Lynch,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Somali  Rrpubllc. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

Thomas  C.  Scalley.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  munici- 
pal court  for  the  District  of  Columbia:    and 

Randolph  C  Richardson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  mu- 
nlcip.-il  court  for  the  District  ol  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  Comjnlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Carl  J.  Stephens,  of  Iowa,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture. 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service : 

One  hundred  and  seventy  postmaster 
nominations. 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Robert  S  Rankin,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  F\Drelgn  Commerce: 

William  P  Hamm,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  permanent  appointments  in  the 
Coast  and  Oeodetlr  Snrvpr 


BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 
S.  3784.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal-State 
program  under  which  aged  individuals  with 
low  incomes  may  secure  (X>mprehensive  pro- 


tection against  major  medical  expenses,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (lor  himself,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr  Bible,  Mr   Rai^dolph, 
Mr.  Encle,   Mr    Babtlett,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr,  Moss)  : 
S  3785.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Small   Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  3786.  A  bin  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  dealing  with 
small  business  investment  companies,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Finance. 

By  Mr  HOLLAND: 
S  3787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commoditie* 
Act.  1930.  relating  to  practices  In  the  mar- 
keting of  perishable  agricultural  commodi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Agrtculttire  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S  3788    A    bill    lor    the    relief    of    In    Pil 
Chung,   In    Ae   Chung     In  Sook   Chung   and 
In    Ja    Chung;    to    the    Committee    on    tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PONG- 
S.  3789.  A  bill   to  authorize   the  appropri- 
ation  of  $200,000   for   use    toward    the   con- 
struction  of  a  U5Ja.  Arizona  Memorial;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pong  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heatilng.) 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 
S  3790.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  N. 
Kounlakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  3791.  A  bill  to  amend  section  205  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
tor  the  system  of  forest  development  roads 
and  trails  needed  for  the  utll'zation  and 
protection  of  lands  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MACinrsoN  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT : 
S  3792  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bum-Nal 
Eddie  Ham,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rai»i>olph,    Mr    Clark.    Mr    McGee. 
Mr.  LusK.  Mr    H.-iRT    Mr    Mansfield. 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  HuMPHHFT.  Mr.  Mm- 
RAT,   Mr.   Symington,   Mr.   Holland. 
Mr.   Smathers,   and   Mr.    Douglas)  : 
S.  3793.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment  of    a   senior    citizens  service    training 
program;    to   the   Committee   on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  cf  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  J.  Res.  216.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  construct  a 
modern  stern  ramp  trawler  to  be  used  for 
research  purposes  and  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  *► 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

ADJOURNMEN^T        OP         CONGRESS 

FROM  j;  LY   2   TO  AUGUST  8.  1960 

Mr.  JOH.NSON  of  Texas  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dirksen  i  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  112)  pro- 
viding for  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
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from  July  2  to  August  8.  1960,   which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Texas,  which  appears  under 
a  separate  heading.  > 


FEDERAL-^TAIE       PROGR.AM      FOR 
MFX)ICAL  CARE   F^'R  THE  AGED 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  establi.sh  a  Federal-State  pro- 
gram under  which  aged  individuals  with 
low  incomes  may  secure  comprehensive 
protection  against  major  medical  ex- 
penses. 

This  bill  contains  the  administration 
proposal.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  is  currently  studying  legislation 
m  this  field  and  only  yesterday  received 
testmiony  from  Secretary  Flemming.  In 
view  of  the  decision  for  Congress  to 
reconvene  m  early  August,  the  time  for 
proper   consideration   is  available. 

This  IS  a  realistic,  comprehensive  and 
practical  plan.  It  is  voluntary.  It  re- 
quires State  matching  funds  and  the 
participation  of  the  individual  and  is 
State  administered.  It  is  not  placed 
within  the  social  security  mechanism, 
the  Federal  share  being  supplied  from 
general  revenues.  I  urge  that  Congress 
give  it  close  attention  and  thorough  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3784'  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral-State program  under  which  aged 
individuals  with  low  incomes  may  se- 
cure comprehensive  protection  against 
major  medical  expenses,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Salton- 
sT.ALL.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  t-o  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


US.S-      ARIZONA      MEMORIAL 

M:  F^.NT;  Mr-  President.  I  intro- 
duce, lor  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $200,000 
to  complete  work  on  the  memorial 
shrine  over  the  tragically  rusting  hulk 
of  the  US.S.  Arizona,  where  1.102  of  her 
American  crewmen  have  been  entombed 
since  the  surprise  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  the  morning  of  December  7,  1941. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  that  the 
congressional  hour  is  late.  Yet  it  is  not 
nearly  so  late  as  the  establishment  of  a 
fitting  and  proper  memorial  to  the  sac- 
rifices of  the  men  entombed  these  past 
18 '2  years  in  the  WTeckage  of  the  battle- 
ship Arizona.  America  must  never  be 
allowed  to  forget  that  of  the  3.600  mili- 
tar>'  personnel  killed  in  the  sneak  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  1.102  still  lie  in  a  rust- 
incr.  watery  grave  in  what  remains  of  the 
once  proud  Arizona.  It  is  indeed  sad- 
dening to  look  out  at  this  grave,  just  off 
Ford  Island  in  Pearl  Harbor,  and  to 
know  that  so  many  Americans  gave  their 
hves  and  yet  have  been  given  no  suitable 
memorial.  Meanwhile  the  Arizona  itself 
is  visibly  eroding  from  the  ravages  of 
time  and  water. 

More  than  2  years  ago.  Congress  au- 
thorised the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
construct  a  memorial  shrine  in  tribute 


to  these  American  heroes.  This  au- 
thorization was  provided  in  Public  Law 
85-344.  approved  March  15,  1958.  Pre- 
liminary work  has  moved  forward  under 
the  competent  direction  of  the  Navy  and 
of  the  Pacific  War  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. Of  the  estimated  $500,000  required 
for  construction  of  the  memorial,  which 
has  already  been  approved,  almost  $300,- 
000  has  been  raised — approximately 
$250,000  from  public  donations  over  a 
10-year  period,  and  $50,000  appropriated 
by  the  Hawaii  Legislature.  Only  $200,- 
000  is  needed  to  complete  this  shrine,  a 
sorely  belated  memorial  to  the  first  dead 
of  World  War  II.  In  fact,  if  all  phases 
of  construction  can  proceed  without  in- 
terruption, it  may  be  E>ossible  to  save 
approximately  $20,000  in  construction 
costs. 

During  the  nearly  19  years  since  the 
Arizona  went  down,  her  colors  still  fly- 
ing, the  American  flag  has  continued  to 
wave  over  the  siinken  battleship,  and 
ships  that  pass  her  in  the  harbor  salute 
her  and  the  men  below. 

Public  attention  was  focused  anew  on 
the  Arizona  on  Memorial  Day.  1960, 
when  AMVETS,  the  American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  Korea,  dedicated 
a  carillon  aboard  the  remaining  hulk  of 
the  battleship.  The  chimes  now  sound 
out  each  evening  over  the  lagoon,  in  per- 
petual tribute  to  the  men  who  lie  en- 
tombed there.  The  AMVET  Memorial 
Carillon  of  the  Pacific  will  be  moved  to 
the  shrine,  when  it  has  been  completed, 
for  pemianent  installation. 

The  U.S.S.  Arizona  Memorial  will  have 
dual  significance  to  the  United  States, 
for  it  will  not  only  provide  appropriate 
tribute  to  the  deceased  men  of  the  Ari- 
zona but  it  will  also  stand  as  a  national 
memorial  to  eternal  vigilance  against 
the  dangers  of  surprise  attack. 

Until  now  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  not  been  asked  to  appropriate 
any  funds  for  construction  of  the  U.S.S. 
Arizona  Memorial.  So  that  the  plans 
for  its  construction  may  now  move 
ahead,  it  is  fitting  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provide  the  $200,000  still 
needed,  particularly  £is  the  men  en- 
tombed in  the  Arizona  represent  47  of 
our  50  States. 

Mr.  President,  completion  of  this  me- 
morial at  a  cost  of  only  $200,000  in  Fed- 
eral funds  is  certainly  an  equitable  obli- 
gation of  a  grateful  nation  to  these  1,102 
war  dead  who  came  from  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

I  therefore  urge  early  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3789)  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $200,000  for  use  toward 
the  construction  of  a  US.S.  Arizona  Me- 
morial, introduced  by  Mr.  Fong,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 


Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorise  conatruc- 
tlon  of  a  United  States  Ship  Arizona  Memo- 
rial at  Pearl  Harbor",  approved  March  15 
1958  (Public  Law  85-844;  72  Stat.  36),  1« 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"SBC  a.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
for  uae  toward  the  construction  of  such 
memorial  and  museum  the  sum  of  $200,000." 


DEVELOPMENl  ui-  FOREST  ROADS 
AND  TRAILS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  before 
it  S.  2240  which  would  both  provide  an 
enlarged  authorization  for  forest  roads 
and  trails  and  also  grant  additional 
needed  authority  for  forest  roads  and 
trails. 

Today  I  Introduce,  so  that  it  will  be 
before  the  Public  Works  Committee,  a 
revised  version  of  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3791  >  to  amend  section  205 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  for  the  system  of  forest  devel- 
opment roads  and  trails  needed  for  the 
utilization  and  protection  of  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr 
Macnuson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


AMENDMENT  TO  CONSTITUTION 
RELATIVE  TO  EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR 
MEN  AND  WOMEN— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  69  •  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  RELATING  TO  PROCEDURE  IN 
OBTAINING  A  LICENSE  AND  A  RE- 
HEARING 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Senate  bill  1898,  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  in  obtaining  a  li- 
cense and  for  rehearing  under  such  act, 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  committee 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill 
1898  be  reprinted  showing,  in  appropri- 
ate contrasting  type,  the  text  of  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESiSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. addres.ses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

Prize-winning  essay  entitled  'What  Rural 
Eiectrlflcatlon    Means    to    My    Community." 
written  by  Johanna  Wright,  of  North  Web- 
ster High  School.  Kosciusko  Coimty.  Ind. 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

Statement  by  him  relating  to  Senate  bill 
1689,  relating  to  Freedom  Academy  legisla- 
tion. 

By  Mr    HtJMPHREY 

Address  to  be  delivered  by  him  before  the 
20th  National  Convention  of  the  Townsend 
Clubs  of  America,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  4, 
1960. 

ByMr  JAVrrS: 

Statement  by  him  relating  to  Lassie 
Leaguers  in  New  York. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  HoiLse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  598.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony  Dl 
Giovanni: 

S.  1409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald  B 
Thurston  and  other  employees  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service: 

S.  1454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Keltha  L. 
Baker: 

S.  1600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  L. 
Patton; 

3.2113.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  K. 
Caldwell; 

S.  2277.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Geo. 
D  Emery  Co.: 

S  3548.  Au  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  C. 
Larson: 

S.  2689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwachll 
Lien; 

S  2744.  An  act  to  extend  the  term  of  de- 
sign patent  No.  21,053,  dated  September  22, 
1891.  for  a  badge,  granted  to  Ge<)rge  Brown 
Goode,  and  assigned  to  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution; 

S.  2817.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  R 
Paquette; 

S  2865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
Nicholson  Miller; 

S.  3105.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Y. 
Allen,  Jr.,  E>onald  Baldwin  Qulntero,  Johann 
Frledrlch  Stapelfeld,  and  Kenneth  Gordon 
Woods;    and 

S  3125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
William  Neal.  Robert  J.  Naumann.  Charles 
LeRoy  Van  Slyke,  and  Franklin  Jordan. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  2669)  to  extend  the  period  of 
exemption  from  inspection  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4426  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  granted  certain  small  vessels 
carrying  freight  to  and  from  places  on 
the  inland  waters  of  southeastern 
Alaska,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Gar- 
MATZ,  Mr.  BoYKiN,  Mr.  Clakk,  Mr.  Tol- 
LEFsoN,  and  Mr.  R^y  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7593)    to  provide  that  the  Civil  Aero- 


nautics Board  may  temporarily  author- 
ize certain  air  carriers  to  engage  in  sup- 
plemental air  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Moulder,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr. 
Springer,  and  Mr.  Collier  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  mossage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10495 > 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1962  and  1963  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purFKXses;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Fallon.  Mr.  Davis  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Scherer.  and 
Mr.  Cramer  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  11389*  making  appropriations  for 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
and  sundry  general  Government  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  and  for  other  puiposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
•  H.R.  11998"  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes:  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  26.  28.  and  58  to 
the  bill,  and  concurred  therein  severally 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


S.  2740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julia  Suk- 
kar; 

S  2941  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ming-Chen 
Hsu:  and 

S.  3179.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Labora- 
tory. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  19.  An  act  to  provide  a  method  for 
regulating  and  fixing  wage  rates  for  em- 
ployees of  Portsmouth.  NJH.,  Naval  Shipyard: 

S.  747.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  which  are  part  of  the 
Des  Plalnes  Public  Hunting  and  Refuge  Area 
and  the  Jollet  Arsenal  Military  Reservation, 
located  In  Will  County.  111.,  to  the  State  of 
Illinois: 

S  1283.  An  act  to  regulate  the  interstate 
distribution  and  sale  of  packages  of  hazard- 
ous substances  Intended  or  suitable  for 
household  use; 

S.  1502.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjustments 
In  the  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  system; 

S  1795.  An  act  relating  to  the  promotion 
and  separation  of  certain  officers  of  the 
Regular   components   of   the   Armed   Forces: 

S.  1886.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  certain  re- 
broadcasting  activities; 

S.  2384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tommy 
Tadayoshl  Shuto  (Tadayoshl  Takeda); 

S.  2566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Leo 
Bahr,  John  Trevor  Jefferles.  Charmlan  Candy 
Jeflferles.   and   Stephen  Reld   Jefferles: 


SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1960 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  10)  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  individuals. 


FEDERAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR 
THE   AGED 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
dawn  of  history,  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  has  looked  fearfully  to  that  last 
period  of  life  called  old  age.  Old  age  has 
traditionally  been  dreaded  as  a  time  of 
in.security.  a  time  of  dependence  upon 
others,  a  time  of  lost  contact  with  the 
main  stream  of  life  and.  above  all.  a  time 
of  failing  health,  suffering,  and  help- 
lessness. 

And  so  the  final  years  of  life  which 
Uiider  ideal  circumstances  could  be 
happy  years  of  serenity,  reflection,  and 
ease,  have  instead  been  years  of  sadness 
and  regret. 

So  it  has  gone  for  untold  millenniums. 
But  we  in  our  generation  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  change  this.  We  have  in 
.some  measure  risen  to  that  opportunity 
through  the  development  of  our  basic 
social  security  program.  With  all  its  in- 
adequacies, this  program  has  helped  to 
remove  many  of  the  fears,  the  shames, 
and  the  indignities  endured  by  the  agtd 
for  as  long  as  the  memory  of  man  re- 
cords.   But  we  have  so  far  to  go.  so  far. 

And  now  in  the  final  days  of  this  86th 
Congress,  we  have  another  opportunity 
to  make  another  fundamental  advance 
toward  the  realization  of  man's  age-old 
dream  for  a  secure  old  age. 

We  have  a  chance  to  write  into  our 
basic  social  security  system  a  program  of 
hospitalization  insurance  for  the  aged 
which  will  lift  the  pall  of  fear  and  priva- 
tion that  hangs  over  our  invalid  aged,  a 
program  which  will  enable  every  Ameri- 
can to  face  his  final  years  in  the  confi- 
dence that,  whatever  else  may  be  his 
difficulties,  he  will  receive  adequate  medi- 
cal care. 

There  are  four  reasons  which  make  the 
problem  of  medical  expense  for  the  aged 
an  acute  one,  a  problem  that  can  be 
solved  only  by  Government  action. 

First,  8  out  of  10  of  our  aged  are  the 
victim  of  clironic  illnesses,  including 
heart  disease,  arthritis,  diabetes,  kidney 
disease,  and  cancer. 

Second,  not  only  are  the  aged  subject 
to  more  illnesses  than  other  groups,  but 
their  illnesses  are  more  expensive,  their 
periods  of  ho.spitaUzation  are  longer  than 
those  for  younger  people. 

Third,  at  tlie  time  of  life  when  medical 
bills  are  a  cru.shing  burden,  the  aged 
person  must  iiet  along  on  an  income  that 
is  at  a  bare  subsistence  level.    Thus,  the 
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people  mo^t  in  need  of  expensive  medical 
care  are  ihe  people  least  able  to  pay  even 
for  routine  medical  treatment. 

Fourth,  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
average  aged  person  to  purchase  compre- 
hensive medical  insurance  from  private 
sources  because  the  cost  of  such  insur- 
ance is  almost  as  prohibitive  as  the  cost 
of  medical  care  itself. 

No  one  pretends  that  the  answer  to 
this  dilemma  is  easy,  but  an  answer  there 
must  be,  and  we  have  got  to  find  it.  "De- 
termine thai  ilie  thing  can  and  shall  be 
done,"  said  Lincoln,  'and  then  we  shall 
find  the  way." 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
have  determined  that  this  problem"<«hall 
be  solved,  and  in  the  proposals  of  Rep- 
resentative PoRAND  and  Senator  Mc- 
Nam.\ra,  I  think  we  have  found  the  way. 
That  way  is  through  a  national  pro- 
gram of  Government  health  insurance 
for  the  aged  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
social  security  system.  Such  a  program 
would  make  the  expense  of  adequate 
mpdical  care  for  the  aged  bearable  for 
a'.l  by  spreading  it  among  the  entire 
•V  .rkmg  population.  Such  a  program 
would  enable  the  individual  to  pay  his 
fair  share  over  the  period  of  his  work- 
ing life  for  the  medical  benefits  which 
he  would  receive  in  retirement. 

There  are  a  number  of  arguments 
against  Government  health  insurance 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss. 

The  first  general  argument  is  that  the 
aged  by  and  large  are  just  as  able  to  pay 
their  medical  bills  as  any  other  group. 
Their  income  may  be  lower,  but  so  are 
their  spending  needs  and  besides,  so  the 
argument  goes,  they  have  accumulated 
real  estate  and  liquid  assets  that  young- 
er people  do  not  have,  from  which  they 
can  draw  upon  to  pay  their  medical  ex- 
pen.ses. 

We  know  that  some  of  our  aged  are 
fortunately  situated.  Some  have  ade- 
quate incomes  and  some  have  extensive 
property  holdings.  Some  have  adequate 
private  health  insurance.  But  these  are 
a  distinct  minority. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  our  aged  have 
incomes  of  less  than  $20  a  week.  At 
least  8  million  of  our  aged  citizens  are 
living  at  what  can  only  be  described  as 
a  bare  subsistence  level,  and  millions 
more  are  doing  scarcely  better. 

What  about  so-called  liquid  assets; 
that  is.  any  belongings  that  can  readily 
be  converted  into  cash. 

At  least  half  of  our  aged  have  total 
liquid  assets  of  less  than  $500.  And  as 
for  income  from  stocks  and  bonds,  the 
1957  Social  Security  Beneficiaries  Survey 
points  out  that  41  percent  of  the  married 
couples  surveyed  had  no  income  at  all 
from  Uquid  assets  Of  those  who  did 
have  some  income,  the  average  was  only 
$180  per  year.  And  remember  that  cou- 
ples under  social  security  covered  in  this 
survey  are  in  a  more  favorable  financial 
situation  than  millions  of  our  aged  who 
are  not  covered. 

Even  if  we  were  to  accept  the  principle 
that  the  average  aged  person  who  is  ill 
should  ca.=;h  in  whatever  bonds  or  life 
insurance  or  valuables  he  might  have, 
as  an  alternative  to  Federal  health  in- 
surance, the  facts  are  that  by  doing  so 
he  would  not  even  have  enough  money 


to  pay  the  cost  of  one  major  illness,  let 
alone  the  cost  of  chrome  illness  over  a 
period  of  yeais.  to  which  8  out  of  10  of 
our  aged  people  are  subject. 

I  could  cite  other  statistics  to  prove 
the  financial  plight  of  the  aged  but  I 
don't  think  it  is  necessary.  All  of  us  in 
this  body  know  from  correscwndence, 
from  our  contact  with  our  con-stituents, 
and  from  our  general  observation,  that 
the  aged  retired  person  living  basically 
on  social  security,  millions  of  them  with- 
out even  this,  cannot  meet  the  cost  of 
serious  illness,  whether  it  be  hundreds 
of  dollars  or  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  proof  of  this  is  so  overwhelming 
that  there  are  few  people  left  who  deny 
the  basic  plight  of  our  aged  with  respect 
to  medical  care.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  society  cannot  longer  neglect  to  give 
our  older  i>eople  the  medical  care  that 
science  has  made  possible  and  there  is 
general  agreement  that  the  cost  of  this 
care  is  so  expensive  that  the  average 
aged  person  cannot  pay  for  it  by  him.self . 
But  there  are  many  who  believe  that 
the  answer  to  this  problem  is  through 
the  rapid  extension  of  voluntary,  pri- 
vately financed  health  insurance. 

I  am  sensitive  indeed  to  the  just 
claims  of  the  insurance  industry.  I 
represent  a  State  which  is  the  insurance 
center  of  the  world.  Many,  many  thou- 
sands of  my  constituetns  draw  their  live- 
lihood from  the  insurance  industry  and 
I  know  something  about  the  needs  of 
that  industry,  the  high  mindedness  of 
the  people  who  work  in  it  and  direct  it, 
the  great  achievements  of  private  insur- 
ance and  the  great  potential  in  its  fu- 
ture. 

For  this  reason  I  have  studied  the  ar- 
guments put  forward  by  sp>okesmen  of 
the  insurance  industry  with  care.  I 
have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
studying  this  matter  and  I  delayed  any 
final  decision  as  to  which  concept  or 
which  bill  to  support  until  I  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  many  letters 
and  pamphlets  and  briefs  submitted  by 
insurance  spokesmen. 

If  I  were  satisfied  that  private  insur- 
ance could  do  this  job.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  insist  that  it  be  given  a  fair  op- 
portunity.    But  I  am  not. 

The  fact  is  that  at  the  present  time 
only  about  one  out  of  three  of  our  aged 
people  has  any  private  health  insurance 
at  all.  The  fact  is  that  only  1  in  10  has 
private  insurance  that  is  an  any  way 
comparable  to  that  proposed  by  the  Mc- 
Namara  bill,  which  I  regard  as  the  mini- 
mum adequate  program. 

I  would  like  to  quote  some  statistics  to 
back  up  these  statements.  The  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  the  Problems  of  the 
Aged  and  the  Aging  tells  us  that  the  in- 
surance industry  itself  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide any  comprehensive  statistics  on  the 
number  of  people  covered  by  private 
health  insurance.  The  most  reliable  es- 
timate that  we  have  on  this  subject  is 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  who  says  that  of  more 
than  16  million  people  in  this  country 
65  years  old  or  over,  only  about  6  million 
have  some  kind  of  health  insurance  and 
about  10  million  have  none  whatever.  Of 
this  minority  of  aged  people  covered  by 
private  health  insurance,  only  27  percent 


had  policies  that  paid  for  half  or  more 
of  their  medical  bills,  according  to  a  re- 
cent survey  by  .social  security  analysts. 
Seventy-three  percent  of  this  minority 
with  private  coverage  had  plans  which 
covered  less  than  half  of  their  expenses 
for  the  period  surveyed. 

One  typical  plan  available  to  aged  cou- 
ples for  $13  a  month  provides  $10  a  day 
for  hospital  board  and  room  for  31  days, 
not  more  than  $100  for  miscellaneous 
hospital  expenses  and  not  more  than 
$200  for  surcery.  With  hospital  board 
and  room  rates  running  at  $25  to  $30  a 
day.  and  with  skyrocketing  miscellaneous 
ho.-'pital  e.xpenses  it  should  be  clear  to  all 
that  this  plan  is  completely  inadequate 
despite  the  fact  that  the  price  tag  of  $13 
a  month  is  so  high  ais  to  entail  a  real  bur- 
den upon  most  of  our  aged  couples. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  at  the  present 
time  the  private  in.surance  approach  has 
not  worked.  But  what  of  the  future? 
Insurance  spokesmen  point  to  the  rap- 
idly growing  number  of  workers  covered 
under  group  hospitalization  plans  and 
they  say  that  this  will  Inevitably  lead  to 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  aged 
I>ersons  who  will  convert  their  group 
medical  plans  to  individual  plans  upon 
retirement. 

Unfortunately  the  most  competent  ex- 
perts in  this  field,  the  staff  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wellare. 
do  not  concur  in  this  optimistic  assess- 
ment. They  estimate  that  by  the  year 
1965.  only  about  half  of  our  aged  citizens 
will  have  any  private  coverage  and  we 
have  already  pointed  out  the  glaring  in- 
adequacies of  most  private  plans  now 
offered  to  the  aged. 

The  reasons  for  the  difficulty  in  ex- 
tending private  coverage  to  the  aged  are 
simple  and  easy  to  grasp.  In  the  first 
place,  a  workers  group  insurance  is 
usually  canceled  whenever  he  leaves  his 
employer.  During  the  50  years  of  his 
working  life,  he  may  have  several  em- 
ployers, some  of  whom  offer  no  group 
insurance  at  all.  This  is  a  rather  un- 
certain basis  upon  which  to  plan  for  a 
person's  medical  insurance  in  his  old  age. 
And  even  presuming  he  retires  at  the 
age  of  65  from  a  company  which  has  an 
adequate  group  medical  Insurance  plan, 
the  subcommittee  has  pointed  out  that 
a  retired  person  who  seeks  to  convert  his 
group  policy  must  pay  rate  increases 
ranging  from  80  percent  to  300  percent 
if  he  seeks  to  retain  the  same  benefits. 
The  only  other  choice  open  to  him  is  to 
pay  slightly  higher  premiums  for 
severely  reduced  benefits.  This  offers  no 
solution. 

Other  information  brought  forward 
by  the  subcommittee  points  up  the  plight 
of  private  insurance  programs  that  seek 
to  care  for  the  aged.  The  experience  is 
cited  of  the  non-profit-making  group 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans  in  three 
States— Arkansas,  New  Jersey,  and 
Texas.  Each  of  these  plans  sustained 
very  heavy  lo.sses  in  their  attempt  to 
provide  hospital  coverage  for  the  aged 
at  reasonable  rates.  If  non-profit-mak- 
ing groups  like  Blue  Cross  cannot  make 
a  go  of  medical  insurance  for  older  peo- 
ple, how  can  we  expect  the  great  Insur- 
ance companies  to  do  it,  whose  exist- 
ence is  dependent  upon  profits? 
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There  is  therefore  every  reason  to  feel 
that  in  the  future  the  attempts  of  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  to  solve  this 
problem  will  run  into  mounting  diffi- 
culties. There  is  just  no  way  for  a  pri- 
vate, profit -making  organization  to 
supply  adequare  medical  insurance  cov- 
erage to  cover  the  great  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  aged  at  prices  which  the 
aged  can  afford  to  pay.  There  is  no 
practical  manner  in  which  insurance 
companies  car  offer  plans  by  which  a 
person  could  make  payments  for  a  life- 
time upon  a  hospitalization  policy  which 
would  not  beccime  effective  until  his  re- 
tirement. You  just  can't  sell  insurance 
on  that  basis  in  any  significant  amount. 
And  there  is  no  workable  way  that  a 
private  insurance  company  can  spread 
the  cost  of  medical  care  for  the  aged 
among  the  cost  of  care  for  all  others, 
since  that  re<3uires  the  younger  and 
healthier  F>erscns  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
the  aged  and  no  private  plan  which  must 
meet  the  rate  (X)mpetition  of  other  com- 
panies can  long  succeed  on  this  basis. 
Try  as  they  might,  therefore,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  insurance  companies  can 
handle  this  problem  unless  their  losses 
are  underwritten  by  the  Government. 

Only  the  ><;ocial  security  program, 
covering  all  working  Americans  on  a 
compulsory  bisis.  Is  set  up  to  handle 
such  a  tremendous  task.  It  is  the  ob- 
vious vehicle  lor  medical  insurance  for 
the  aged. 

I  believe  that,  the  McNamara  bill  would 
be  helpful  to  the  insurance  industry' 
despite  its  great  misgivings.  It  would 
remove  from  the  private  field  only  that 
insurance  which  is  unprofitable  on  a 
commercial  ba.sis.  It  would  leave  open 
to  private  insurance  supplemental  cov- 
erage which  can  be  offered  at  extremely 
low  rates  and  which  can  return  reason- 
able profits  to  the  insurance  industry, 
since  the  great  deficit-incurring  risks 
are  carried  by  the  Govermnent  plan. 
The  field  will  be  completely  open  to  pri- 
vate insurance  for  such  matters  as  insur- 
ance covering  doctors'  fees,  surgical  fees, 
catastrophic  illnesses,  income  insiu-ance 
for  those  who  are  ill,  and  many  other 
areas.  The  McNamara  bill  will  be  the 
basis  upon  which  a  profitable  private  in- 
surance system  can  be  erected,  just  as  the 
basic  social  security  system  has  been  the 
basis  for  private  life  insurance  and  pen- 
sion plans. 

Another  argument  offered  by  oppo- 
nents of  Federal  health  insurance  is  the 
argimient  that  no  American  is  pre.sently 
denied  adequate  medical  care  because  of 
financial  problems:  that  public  and  pri- 
vate charities  are  handling  the  prob- 
lem, and  that  there  is  no  real  need  for 
massive  intervention. 

What  about  this  claim? 

First  of  all,  no  one  can  tell  how  many 
aged  people  are  going  without  needed 
medical  care  for  lack  of  funds.  We  do 
know  that  the  number  is  very  large.  We 
all  know  older  people  who  go  without 
needed  medical  care  because  they  are 
unwilling  to  impose  upon  their  relatives, 
or  they  are  too  timid  or  too  proud  to 
approach  private  or  public  charities  for 
needed  help.     They  go  without. 

The  price  is  thus  paid  in  the  currency 
of  pain,  suffering,  needless  illness  and 


premature  death.  I  ask  the  American 
people  if  they  are  satisfied  with  this 
solution. 

Related  to  this  practice  of  going  with- 
out care  is  the  fact  that  charity  patients 
in  overcrowded  wards  frequently  do  not 
receive  adequate  medical  attention. 
Preventive  medicine  and  individualized 
care,  approaches  that  seek  to  prevent 
serious  illness  or  persist  in  its  treatment 
until  the  illness  is  cured,  are  almost  im- 
possible on  a  charity  basis. 

And  so  I  dispute  the  assertion  that 
sufficient  medical  care  is  now  being  pro- 
vided for  our  aged.  But  let  us  look  at 
the  manner  in  which  such  care  as  is 
being  received  is  financed  today,  and  let 
us  judge  whether  or  not  thLs  manner  is 
in  anyway  preferable  to  Federal  insur- 
ance. 

A  portion  of  the  cost  of  caring  for  the 
aged  today  is  met  by  relatives  of  the 
sick.  Here  again  there  is  the  great 
danger  that  the  aged  will  go  without 
care  rather  than  seek  help  from  their 
families.  And,  however  dutifully  or  gen- 
erously relatives  extend  care,  it  is  a 
burdensome  and  difficult  solution  alike 
for  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  This  is 
not  any  basis  ujwn  which  to  build  an 
intelligent  program  of  medical  care  for 
our  aged. 

A  portion  of  oiu-  present  medical  ex- 
penses for  the  aged  is  met  by  local.  State 
and  Federal  charity.  This  approach, 
with  its  humiliations,  its  means  tests, 
its  inadequate  funds,  necessary  and  be- 
neficent though  it  has  been  up  to  now, 
offers  no  real  solution.  Local  and  State 
governments  in  particular  have  just 
about  reached  the  breaking  p>oint  in 
their  capacity  to  carry  on  with  this  kind 
of  aid. 

Another  portion  of  the  present  cost  of 
caring  for  the  aged  is  met  by  the  hos- 
pitals themselves,  institutions  which  can 
least  afford  to  carry  this  burden.  The 
subcommittee  hearings  cite  the  typical 
case  of  the  Massachusetts  Greneral  Hos- 
pital which,  in  a  6-month  period  of  1958. 
reported  that  one-third  of  all  its  ward 
patients  were  people  65  or  over  and  that 
these  patients  accounted  for  about  one- 
third  of  that  hospital's  SI. 5  million  oper- 
ating deficit.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the 
cost  of  caring  for  all  aged  persons  in  that 
hospital  was  borne  by  the  hospital  itself. 
We  know  that  our  inadequately  financed 
hospitals  cannot  continue  to  shoulder 
this  expense.  And  we  know  also  that 
part  of  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  aged  is 
transferred  to  other  patients  in  the  form 
of  higher  charges  and  to  the  nurses  and 
other  hospital  workers  in  the  form  of 
inadequate  salaries  which  hospitals  are 
forced  to  pay  their  employees.  This 
again  is  no  way  to  pay  for  medical  care 
for  the  aged. 

Nor  is  the  suggestion  that  the  aged  in- 
valid sell  whatever  property  or  assets  he 
may  have — his  home  or  his  life  insur- 
ance, for  instance,  if  he  is  lucky  enough 
to  have  either. 

And  so  I  answer  those  who  argue  that 
somehow  or  other  adequate  medical  care 
is  being  financed  for  our  aged  by  say- 
ing to  them  that  an  inestimable  amount 
of  needed  medical  care  is  not  being  re- 
ceived because  of  lack  of  money;  that 
too  much  of  the  cost  is  being  borne  by 


hospitals,  by  charities,  by  public  assist- 
ance, and  by  added  charges  on  more 
fortunate  pa  tients.  Thus  these  costs  are 
being  met  in  the  most  inequitable,  in- 
efficient manner  imaginable  and  in  no 
sense  can  this  system  be  said  to  consti- 
tute any  sensible  approach  toward  the 
problem  of  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

We  seek  an  equitable  manner  of  fi- 
nancing comprehensive  medical  care,  a 
solution  fair  to  all  and  unduly  burden- 
some for  none.  And  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system  we  have  it. 

In  the  past  few  months  we  have  seen 
a  sudden  and  dramatic  indication  that 
the  American  people  have  faced  up  to 
this  problem  and  have  decided  that  it 
must  be  re.solved  in  terms  of  Federal 
health  insurance.  Suddenly,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, those  who  have  succe.ssfully 
opposed  this  sort  of  program  for  years 
have  gone  into  retreat.  From  all  sides. 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  has  come  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  that  there  must  be 
Federal  help  in  this  area.  The  fight  has 
shifted  from  the  ground  of  "Shall  we  do 
something  about  this?"  to  the  ground  of 
"What  kind  of  program  and  how  exten- 
sive a  program  shall  we  offer?" 

There  are  four  major  types  of  pro- 
grams now  before  the  Congress. 

The  first  is  the  bill  passed  recently  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  a 
rule  permitt;,ng  no  amendment  by  House 
Members,  which  would  provide  care  to 
a  group  of  about  1  million  indigent 
aged  person:,.  This  has  been  described 
as  a  "paupers'  bill"  by  Representative 
FoRANB.  the  leading  figure  in  the  long 
struggle  for  medical  insurance  for  the 
aged.  This  bill  provides  no  coverage  at 
all  for  95  percent  of  the  aged  people  of 
America,  and  thus  carmot  be  considered 
a  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  so  vast  a 
problem. 

The  second  approach  is  the  adminis- 
tration proposal,  belated  though  it  may 
be.  a  proposal  which  has  yet  to  be 
introduced  in  the  form  of  legislation.  In 
some  respects,  this  was  a  notable  pro- 
gram to  come  from  an  administration 
which  up  to  a  few  months  ago  was  com- 
pletely hostile  to  the  idea  of  direct  Gov- 
ernment hospital  insurance  for  the 
aged.  But  in  its  attempt  to  render  lip 
sei-vice  to  its  slogans  of  the  past,  such 
as  the  red  herring  of  socialized  medicine, 
the  administration  has  presented  a  plan 
which  is  in  many  respects  a  contradic- 
tory self-defeating  monstrosity. 

It  divides  the  aged  American  people 
into  three  groups;  providing  free  medi- 
cal care  for  one  group,  partially  free 
medical  care  for  the  second  group,  and 
no  medical  care  at  all  for  a  third  group. 

It  is  dependent  upon  adoption  by  each 
of  the  50  States;  it  calls  for  administra- 
tion by  the  States,  and  it  is  subject  to  re- 
vision by  the  States.  I  might  add  that 
the  States,  upon  which  all  depends  under 
the  administration  proposal,  have  shown 
a  complete  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  it. 

Should  it  be  passed  by  Congress,  its 
benefits  would  become  available  to  the 
people  of  some  States  and  would  remain 
unavailable  to  the  people  of  others  and 
we  could  have  as  many  as  fifty  different 
plans  in  operation. 
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The  administration  program  contains 
many  inconsistencies  and  abnormalities. 
It  would  pay  all  the  expenses,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  for  those  who  are  required  to 
make  no  contributions  to  it.  It  would 
pay  only  part  of  the  expenses  for  those 
who  are  required  to  make  the  $24  con- 
tribution annually*.  And  it  would  pay 
none  of  the  medical  expenses  for  another 
large  group  who  are  required  to  support 
the  program  through  the  taxes  they  pay, 
though  they  do  not  share  in  its  benefits. 

Even  the  person  who  qualifies  under 
the  bill,  who  meets  the  means  tests,  who 
makes  application  and  pays  his  $24  an- 
nually would  still  be  required  in  event  of 
illness  to  pay  the  first  $250  of  his  medi- 
cal expenses. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  admin- 
istration of  the  need  to  preserve  the  vol- 
untary principle  in  the  field  of  Govern- 
ment medical  insurance.  But  under  the 
administration  bill,  while  the  receipt  of 
benefits  may  be  a  voluntary  matter,  the 
individual  contributions  which  pay  for 
those  benefits  are  compulsory  in  the 
form  of  Federal  and  State  taxes  from 
which  few  are  spared. 

Such  a  plan  is  too  complicated,  too 
riddled  with  inequities,  too  filled  with 
deficiencies,  too  lacking  in  uniformity 
to  command  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  or  to  deserve  that  support. 

The  third  approach  to  this  problem  is 
the  original  approach,  the  Forand  bill. 
It  provides  the  basic  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem and  it  points  to  the  right  solution. 
The  Forand  bill  would  add  to  existmg 
social  security  coverage  a  provision  for 
medical  care  to  those  retired  men  over 
65  and  retired  women  over  62  years  of 
age.  It  i"  the  Forand  proposal  which  has 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  controversy  that 
has  raged  about  this  issue  for  years.  It 
i.'^  th-^  principle  of  the  Forand  bill  which 
ha.-  ;n  my  judgment,  won  the  over- 
'vr.-;."iing  support  of  the  American 
peiipie. 

In  some  of  its  particulars.  I  believe 
the  Forand  bill  is  deficient.  It  would 
not  cover  those  4  million  aged  Americans 
who  are  not  under  the  social  security 
system  and  who  are  the  most  in  need  of 
help.  And  I  feel  that  in  some  respects 
the  coverage  it  would  provide  is  less  than 
adequate.  But  its  deficiencies  are  tech- 
nicalities, details  which  can  and  will  be 
remedied.  The  basic  program  is  sound. 
And  the  author  of  this  proposal,  the 
great  Representative  of  Rhode  Island. 
AiMn  FoR.^ND.  will  be  deservedly  re- 
membered as  the  principal  figure  in  the 
winnin?  of  this  great  battle  for  humani- 
tarian principles  and  for  practical  prog- 
ress in  providing  against  the  scourge  of 
Ulness  in  old  age. 

The  fourth  approach,  the  McNamara 
bill,  is  the  one  which  I  support.  It  is 
best  explained  in  what  I  consider  a  great 
and  definitive  speech  made  by  the  dis- 
tir^uished  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McN.fMARA],  on  June  2.  I  wish 
every  Senator  would  read  this  brilliant 
analysis  of  the  whole  problem  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  based  on  years  of 
careful  study,  before  making  any  final 
judgment  on  this  question. 

The  McNamara  bill  would  provide 
Government  hospital  insurance  for  all 
retired  .>.  ,.  except  railroad  and  Federal 
retirees. 


The  McNamara  bill  would  cover  all 
people  under  the  social  security  system 
and  it  remedies  the  major  deficiency  in 
the  Forand  bill  by  covering  the  4  mil- 
lion people  who  are  not  presently  under 
the  social  security  system,  financing  this 
aid  through  Federal  grants. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  since 
the  social  security  system  has  now  been 
extended  to  virtually  all  occupational 
groups  in  this  country,  the  percentage 
of  aged  Americans  not  included  in  this 
system  will  be  a  steadily  diminishing  one. 
Almost  every  working  person  is  now  un- 
der the  social  security  system  or  under 
a  pension  plan  for  Government  and 
railroad  employees,  but  we  have  pres- 
ently this  problem  of  millions  of  aged 
who  are  not  covered,  which  has  its  origin 
in  the  fact  that  not  long  ago  large  num- 
bers of  the  working  force  were  outside 
of  the  social  security  system. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  already  puts  up  a  large 
amount  of  money  for  medical  care  for 
this  group  through  contributions  to  pub- 
lic assistance  programs,  and  under  the 
McNamara  bill  those  contributions  could 
be  diverted  into  the  Federal  health  in- 
surance program.  The  McNamara  bill, 
in  addition  to  providing  for  90  days  a 
year  hospitalization  expense,  also  pro- 
vides for  home  care  and  for  care  in 
skilled  nursing  homes.  It  provides  for 
such  outpatient  diagnostic  services  as 
laboratory  tests  and  X-rays. 

It  provides  for  the  person  who  needs 
nursing  home  care  after  hospitalization. 
It  provides  for  the  person  who  needs 
home  medical  care  rather  than  hospi- 
talization. It  provides  for  the  person 
who  needs  expensive  drugs  and  medi- 
cines. It  thereby  fits  the  basic  aim  of 
modern  medicine  which  is  not  alone  to 
provide  adequately  for  people  in  hos- 
pitals, but  also  to  keep  people  out  of 
hospitals  by  preventive  care  and  to  care 
for  them  properly  after  they  leave  hos- 
pitals so  that  they  need  not  return. 

The  McNamara  bill  contains  none  of 
the  inequities  or  inconsistencies  of  the 
administration  proposal.  No  one  will  be 
taxed  for  coverage  for  which  he  him- 
self Ls  not  eligible.  No  one  who  is  now 
working  will  receive  benefits  upon  retire- 
ment for  which  he  has  made  no  con- 
tribution. There  will  be  no  means  test, 
no  declaration  of  financial  status,  no 
complicated  application  system,  no  an- 
nual premium  for  the  aged  to  pay,  no 
annual  $250  deductible  provision  which 
they  must  pay  themselves  before  receiv- 
ing benefits,  no  dependence  upon  the 
action  or  inaction  by  State  legislatures, 
no  unwelcome  financial  burden  upon  the 
States. 

The  cost  of  the  McNamara  bill  can 
be  met  by  an  increase  of  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  in  the  payroll  deductions  paid 
by  workers  and  by  their  employers  into 
the  social  security  fund.  And  under  the 
McNamara  bill,  our  aged  people  will  re- 
ceive not  minimal  charity-tjrpe  care  but 
full  individualized  comprehensive  med- 
ical treatment  at  home,  in  nursing 
homes,  and  in  hospitals. 

There  will  be  no  interference  in  the 
doctor-patient  relationship  in  any  way. 
The  hospitals  that  care  for  these  pa- 
tients will  be  paid  in  full  and  thus  re- 
lieved of  the  staggering  burden  of  oper- 


ating deficits  stemming  from  free  care 
to  the  indigent  aged  which  haunt  almost 
all  of  our  hospitals.  And  our  local  and 
State  governments  would  be  relieved  of 
the  cost  of  providing  charity  care  for  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  aped  persons. 

The  financial  burden  upon  the  indi- 
vidual would  be  spread  over  his  working 
lifetime  and  would  thus  have  a  negligible 
effect  on  his  individual  budget. 

For  25  cents  a  week  our  workers  can 
purchase  a  full  measure  of  security  for 
their  old  age;  they  can  remove  the 
specter  of  medical  expense  now  hanging 
over  their  aged  parents;  they  can  erase 
for  themselves  the  future  prospect  of  be- 
coming a  burden  upon  their  relatives 
and  their  community  when  they  are  aged 
and  helpless;  and  they  can  lift  fi-om  the 
back  of  their  communities  and  hospitals 
the  crushing  expense  of  charity  treat- 
ment. 

The  Social  Security  System  provides 
the  administrative  facilities  and  the 
means  of  collecting  revenue  which  makes 
unnecessary  a  new.  complex,  competing, 
bureaucratic  system  as  envisaged  in  the 
administration  plan.  It  can  thus  handle 
this  program  for  a  minimum  of  admin- 
istrative cost  while  providing  a  maximum 
of  medical  care  for  each  dollar  spent. 
And  it  satisfies  the  logical  equation  that 
medical  care  for  the  aged  is,  of  its  na- 
ture, an  Integral  and  natural  part  of  any 
social  security  S3rstem. 

For  social  security  is  Just  an  empty 
phrase  unless  it  includes  adequate  med- 
ical care  and  dispels  the  fear  of  medical 
expense  for  those  who  are  at  an  age  when 
illness  is  a  frequent  visitor. 

Some  will  say  that  there  is  a  great 
joker  in  this  plan,  which  is  that  today's 
15  million  aged  will  be  receiving  benefits 
for  which  they  never  made  any  contri- 
bution. This,  they  say.  is  Just  the  old 
policy  of  something  for  nothing  and  there 
is  no  insurance  aspect  to  it  at  all;  It  is 
merely  another  giveaway  to  a  powerful 
pressure  group. 

But  It  would  be  imthinkable  to  set  up 
a  medical  insurance  program  for  the 
aged  and  leave  out  the  present  aged. 
Including  them,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  made  no  contributions 
for  this  specific  purpose,  is  in  keeping 
with  the  25-year  practice  we  have  fol- 
lowed whenever  we  have  increased  t>ene- 
fits  under  social  security  or  added  new 
groups.  And  there  is  a  justification  as 
old  as  the  Bible  for  the  proposition  that 
there  are  time  and  occasions  when  those 
who  enter  the  vineyard  at  the  11th  hour 
are  eligible  for  full  benefits  along  with 
those  who  have  borne  the  heat  of  the 
day. 

Remember  that  the  aged  of  today  are 
the  ones  who  built  this  country  and  the 
ones  who  have  preserved  it.  Without 
their  labors,  without  their  sacrifices, 
there  would  be  no  social  security  system 
or  any  other  system  that  means  any- 
thing. Most  of  them  contributed  to  the 
social  security  program  as  it  evolved 
over  the  years.  What  a  mockery  would 
be  any  medical  program  which  left  them 
out. 

The  administration  plan,  the  Forand- 
McNamara-type  proposals,  and  the  pres- 
ent hybrid  combination  of  local.  State, 
and  private  charity  all  operate  to  some 
degree  on  the  basis  of  charity  aid,  or 
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what  critics  like  to  call  "handouts." 
Charity  cannot  be  avoided  in  dealing 
with  the  needy,  nor  should  it  be  avoided. 

The  unique  thing  about  the  Forand- 
McNamara  approach  is  that  under  it 
the  dole  aspect  will  in  time  be  ended  and 
the  day  will  come  when  all  those  who 
receive  medical  benefits  will  be  receiv- 
ing their  just  due  from  a  fund  to  which 
they  have  contributed  over  a  lifetime. 
The  answer  to  those  who  cry  "handouts" 
and  "dole"  is  that  the  Forand-Mc- 
Namara  bill  will  end  for  all  time  the  u.se 
of  handouts  for  medical  care,  whereas 
the  defenders  of  the  present  system 
would  continue  the  dole  in  perpetuity. 

We  have  lived  in  an  age  of  scientific 
miracles.  The  dread  hand  of  disease  and 
illness  has  been  in  part  lifted,  in  part 
stayed,  by  the  incredible  developments 
in  medical  science  in  the  past  century. 
We  are  confident  that  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  even  greater  discoveries. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  must 
stand  in  awe  and  gratitude  before  the 
men  of  medicine  who  have  wrought  these 
wonders,  those  who  have  banished  so 
much  pain,  so  much  misery,  so  much 
needless  sufTering.  But  we  can  do  more 
than  this.  We  have  a  vital  part  to  per- 
form and  that  is  to  make  our  r>olitical 
system  equal  to  the  task  of  fully  exploit- 
ing the  discoveries  of  medical  science  and 
of  translating  those  discoveries  into 
available  medical  care  for  every  citizen 
that  needs  it. 

This  is  a  joint  task  for  the  private 
sphere  and  the  public  sphere  of  our 
national  life.  We  recognize  this  when 
we  appropriate  hundreds  of  milhons  of 
dollars  annually  which  is  given  to  private 
agencies  for  medical  research.  Now  we 
are  asked  to  recognize  it  again  by  voting 
for  a  program  which  will  provide  our 
aged  and  all  those  who  will  come  after 
them  with  a  simple  and  effective  means 
of  sharing  in  the  medical  miracles  of 
our  age.  of  enjoying  adequate  medical 
care  with  peace  of  mind,  without  shame, 
without  fear,  w  ithout  financial  ruin. 

The  Forand -McNamara  bill  shows  us 
the  way  to  do  this.  Regardless  of  the 
charges  that  have  been  made  against  it, 
this  bill  does  not  endanger  our  free  insti- 
tutions, does  not  cripple  initiative,  does 
not  socialize  the  medical  profession,  does 
not  endanger  the  high  standard  of  care 
of  which  American  medicine  is  justly 
prcdd. 

The  opportunity  to  play  a  decisive 
part  in  a  tremendous  advance  toward 
social  justice  does  not  come  often,  even 
to  a  U.S.  Senator. 

We  have  here  before  us  an  opportunity 
to  fill  a  great  human  need.  We  have  a 
chance  to  do  .something  that  is  morally 
right  as  well  as  practically  sound.  We 
have  a  chance  to  do  something  that  will 
make  this  Congress  a  Congress  to  be 
remembered. 

The  American  people  are  a.sking  us  to 
take  this  step.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  Congress  and  the  President  will 
answer  "yes." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
^y  friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Connecticut 


for  an  extraordinarily  able  and  analj-ti- 
cal  and  eloquent  speech.  In  fact.  I  have 
heard  a  good  many  addresses  on  this 
topic,  but  I  have  never  heard  a  better 
one. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  a  high  compli- 
ment, and  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  it. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  comes  with  special 
force  because  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut hails  from  the  private  insurance 
capital  of  America.  Hartford,  and  knows 
the  problems  of  that  industry,  and  has 
been  very  sympathetic  to  the  legitimate 
purposes  of  that  industry. 

I  hoF>e  that  the  r>opular  pressure  for 
some  such  measure  as  the  Senator  advo- 
cates may  be  as  strong  as  he  assumes. 
I  have  been  sitting  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance  during  the  last  2  days,  listening 
to  testimony.  I  would  .say  that  the  ob- 
stacles are  greater,  perhaps,  tian  we 
sometimes  believe.  However,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  made  a  speech 
which,  if  properly  popularized,  will  dis- 
pel a  great  many  false  fears,  and  aid  im- 
measurably in  the  achievement  of  the 
goal.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  very 
fine  address. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  am  partic- 
uarly  grateful  to  receive  such  a  high 
compliment  from  such  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  Senate,  for  whom  I  have 
such  high  regard. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  E>ODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  wish  fervently 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Connecticut  upon  a 
most  constructive  and  statesmanlike  ad- 
dress. I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
every  statement  he  has  made.  I  feel  he 
has  made  a  needful  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  aid  to  America's  aged,  who  are 
very  definitely  in  need  of  aid  from  their 
Federal  Government  at  this  time. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  next  August  the 
social  security  system  was  enacted.  As 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has,  indi- 
cated in  his  profound  address,  this  is  one 
of  the  great  imprints  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  has  left  upon  the  history  of 
this  Nation. 

While  serving  my  second  term  as  Rep- 
resentative at  Large  from  Ohio  in  the 
other  body  I  was  privileged  to  be  able  tj 
vote  for  the  social  security  law. 

Years  later,  when  I  was  serving  my 
final  term  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  Representative  at  Large  from 
Ohio,  along  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Carroll],  who  I  am  sure  is 
in  complete  agreement  with  ever>'thing 
the  Senator  has  said  today,  we  redrafted 
and  liberalized  and  extended  the  cover- 
age of  the  beneficial  provisions  of  the 
social  security  law. 

Now  again  the  time  has  come  when 
we  in  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  say  that  when  an  aflliction  or  catas- 
trophe comes  into  the  homes  of  the 
underprivileged,  particularly  when  it 
comes  to  the  aged  of  our  country,  over- 
whelming financial  burden  should  not  be 
the  penalty  which  such  persons  have  to 
pay  in  this,  the  richest  and  greatest 
country  on  earth. 


I  am  very  glad  and  happy  to  a.ssociate 
myself  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  Although  there  are 
not  very  many  Senators  on  the  floor  at 
this  time.  I  know  that  those  Senators 
who  are  busy  in  committee  and  else- 
where, will  read  his  address  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  the  American 
F>eople  will  profit  as  well. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  exceedingly  grateful 
to  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Ohio. 
I  know  well  of  the  struggle  that  he  par- 
ticipated in  to  help  us  enact  the  social 
.security  program  in  the  first  place.  I 
know  of  his  great  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  grateful  to  him  for  what 
he  has  said  about  my  remarks  todav. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  "will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  will  not  say  for  his  cour- 
age, because  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut is  always  courageous,  but  for  his 
having  worked  out  this  most  thorough 
and  thoughtful  report  and  study  and 
analysis  with  regard  to  the  problems  of 
the  aged  in  this  country,  and  for  having 
brought  to  us  recommendations  as  to 
what  Congress  should  do  to  meet  the 
problem. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Minnesota,  i 
can  only  say,  as  I  have  said  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  that  his  compliment  means  a 
great  deal  to  me.  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  ^^'ith  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
has  worked  in  behalf  of  great  progressive 
programs.  It  is  something  that  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  by  those  who  sen-ed 
with  him  and  by  the  people  of  this 
country. 
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SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  19«0 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10)  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension 
plans  by  self-employed  individuals. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
consideration  of  HJl.  10.  as  substituted 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance,  is  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  at 
the  present  time. 

H.R.  10.  in  my  judgment,  should  be 
further  amended,  or  defeated.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  as  noteworthy  that  at  least 
6.000  men  and  women  within  the  State 
of  Ohio  have  written  to  me,  as  their  Sen- 
ator, urging  that  I  support  the  passage 
of  H.R.  10.  Not  one  constituent,  to  my 
recollection,  has  written,  telephoned,  or 
telegraphed  me  asking  me  to  vote  against 
this  legislative  proposal. 

Those  thousands  who  have  written  or 
telegraphed  or  telephoned  me,  express- 
ing their  support  of  this  proposal,  asked 
it  in  the  naine  of  tax  equality.  The  fact 
is  that  they  are  seeking  a  sp>ecial  privi- 
lege. 

The  fact  is  that  H.R.  10.  which  they 
so  strongly  favoifvi  was  defeated  and 
shelved  in  the  Comnituee  on  Finance. 
Now  we  are  debatinii  an  entij-ely  new  bill, 
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containing  62  pages,  many  of  them  re- 
plete with  highly  technical  language 
which  has  been  substituted  for  the  32 
pages  in  H.R.  10  as  it  was  passed  in  the 
other  body. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  substitute 
bill,  because  it  is  complicated  and  very 
diflBcult  to  understand.  Either  it  should 
be  amended  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
in  the  Senate,  or  it  should  be  defeated. 

Many  of  the  self-employed  professional 
men  who  have  ui-gently  requested  my 
support  of  H.R.  10  as  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  personal 
friends  of  mine.  Some  are  members  of 
the  War  Veterans  Bar  Association,  of 
which  I  served  as  president.  Naturally, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  great  friendship  on 
my  part  toward  members  of  this  special 
sort  of  bar  association,  every  one  of  whom 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  his  coun- 
try in  war  time. 

In  addition,  hundreds  of  members  of 
the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association,  the 
Cleveland  Bar  Association  and  the  Cuya- 
hoga County  Bar  Association  have  urged 
me  to  support  this  bill.  I  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  last  named  bar  association, 
and  am  regretful  that  I  find  myself  in 
complete  disagreement  with  the  views 
they  have  expressed. 

Also,  in  addition,  hundreds,  if  not  sev- 
eral thousand,  of  Ohio  physicians  and 
surgeons  have  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  be  permitted  a  tax  deduction  of  10 
percent  up  to  $2,500  per  year  from  their 
earnings,  to  be  set  aside  for  a  pension. 
Many  of  these  physicians  and  surgeons 
have  always  opposed  the  social  security 
system  which  is  an  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  system  eminently  fair  to  all 
those  who  are  employed  or  self-employed. 
They  alone  of  all  the  professional  and 
self-employed  are  not  included  in  the 
beneficent  coverage  of  our  social  security 
system.  This  is  due  entirely  to  the  op- 
position of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which 
has  denounced  social  secixrity  as  state 
socialism.  Nevertheless,  two-thirds  of 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  my  State 
of  Ohio,  in  a  referendum,  voiced  an  af- 
firmative desire  to  be  included  under 
the  compulsory  coverage  of  social  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  ref- 
erendum taken  in  Ohio,  referendums 
among  physicians  and  surgeons  were 
taken  in  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey.  In  every  instance,  from  65 
to  68  percent  of  the  doctors  so  polled 
vodced  their  desire  to  be  included  under 
the  compulsory  coverage  of  the  social  se- 
curity system.  Yet.  while  opposing  social 
security  protection  for  medical  men,  the 
backward-looking,  reactionary,  and  non- 
representative  ruling  clique  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  is  spending 
money  lobbying  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  H.R.  10.  which  is  an  act  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  voluntary  pension 
plans  by  self-employed  individuals. 

They  desire  the  special  privilege  given 
to  self-employed  professional  men  and 
women,  namely,  that  the  individual  pays 
no  income  tax  on  the  money  he  sets  aside 
for  a  retirement  or  pension  plan. 

If  the  provisions  of  this  legislative 
proposal  were  extended  to  all  employed 
and  self-employed,  as  would  inevitably 


be  demanded,  our  Government  could  lose 
$3  billion  a  year  in  potential  income  tax 
revenue  which  should  come  from  the  tax- 
payers to  meet  the  cost  of  Government. 

H.R.  10  violates  the  sound  principle  of 
just  taxation  that  taxes  should  be  levied 
according  to  ability  to  pay. 

The  present  personal  tax  exemption  is 
only  $600  per  person  per  year.  Yet  if 
this  substitute  proposal  should  be  enact- 
ed, there  could  be  a  tax  deduction  of  10 
percent  of  the  individual  income  up  to 
$2,500  a  year.  Compare  this  benefit  with 
the  benefits  to  other  groups  who  pay 
taxes.  It  would  mean  that  if.  after  my 
term  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  I 
retired  and  became  a  self-employed 
lawyer  in  my  home  city  of  Cleveland.  I 
would,  as  a  self-employed  professional 
man.  be  entitled  to  a  tax  deduction  of 
$3,100.  instead  of  the  $600  exemption 
which  is  granted  to  other  persons  not  in 
this  category.  I  myself  do  not  want  the 
S3, 100  tax  exemption.  I  do  not  consider 
it  just.  I  will  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  bill  unless  that  provision  is  drastic- 
ally amended. 

We  should  realize  that  if  the  bill  should 
become  law.  then  the  revenue  lost  must 
necessarily  have  to  be  obtained  by  im- 
posing higher  taxes  on  those  who  do  not 
get  the  relief,  or  by  issuing  more  Gov- 
ernment bonds  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
revenue,  thereby  adding  to  the  national 
debt.  The  national  debt  already  has 
been  increased  sharply  since  General 
Eisenhower  became  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1953.  It  is  now  $293 
billion  a  year,  whereas  on  the  day  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  left  office,  the  na- 
tional debt  was  $265  bilhon. 

A  major  principle  of  taxation  is  at 
stake  in  the  consideration  of  this  com- 
plicated and  complex  bill.  The  bill 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  or  defeated 
unless  properly  amended. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  without  amend- 
ment, those  who  cast  an  affirmative  vote 
are  expressing  a  desire  that  more  favor- 
able treatment  be  accorded  to  self- 
employed  persons  than  is  presently  avail- 
able to  employees  covered  by  private 
pensions  plans. 

In  the  Nation,  at  present,  more  than 
40  million  men  and  women  are  not  cov- 
ered by  any  pension  plan  whatever.  The 
passage  of  the  bill  would  increase  the 
discilmination  against  these  millions.  It 
would  unduly  favor  self-employed  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  attorneys  at  law. 
and  other  self-employed,  giving  to  them 
a  special  tax  treatment  limited  to  those 
who  invest  their  savings  in  retirement 
programs. 

Many  assert  that  the  present  income- 
tax  law  is  inequitable  in  some  particu- 
lars, and  I  am  one  of  those  who  so  assert. 
The  fact  is  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  create  additional  inequities. 
It  does  not  apply  to  all  self-employed. 
It  provides  benefits  arising  from  financial 
investments  for  retirement,  from  annui- 
ties, insurance  policies,  stocks,  and  bonds. 
Small  businessmen  and  the  family 
farmers  of  my  State  are  properly  inter- 
ested in  further  investments  in  their 
own  businesses  and  in  their  farms,  with 
the  expectation  that  such  investments 
will  help  provide  a  comfortable  living  in 
retirement. 


Enactment  of  this  bill  would  discour- 
age reinvestment  in  small  businesses.  It 
would  discourage  those  who  wish  to  build 
their  small  businesses  or  family  farms 
and  increase  them  in  value  so  that  addi- 
tional income  will  result  in  rent  or 
profits,  or  by  sale  when  the  time  for 
retirement  has  been  reached. 

Surely.  Mr.  President,  farmers  or  small 
businessmen  are  entitled  to  as  favorable 
tax  consideration  as  that  being  sought 
here  by  self-employed  attorneys  at  law 
and  physicians  and  surgeons  and  other 
professional  men  and  other  self-em- 
ployed. 

Small  businessmen,  family  farmers, 
and  individuals  who  wish  to  provide  for 
their  old  age  by  investing  in  the  pur- 
chase of  homes  are  denied  reduction  in 
their  taxes.  But  if  this  legislative  pro- 
posal were  to  be  enacted,  perhaps  2  mil- 
lion of  7  million  self-employed  persons 
would  take  advantage  of  its  provisions. 
They  would  obtain  tax  deductions  esti- 
mated to  be  as  much  as  $J50  million  a 
year.  Theoretically,  that  might  be  a  tax 
deferment;  but  experience  shows  conclu- 
sively that  most  tax  deferments  result  in 
tax  reduction  or  tax  avoidance. 

Of  all  professional  men  and  women  in 
this  country-,  self-employed  physicians 
and  surgeons  are  in  receipt  of  the  largest 
incomes.  Probably  those  who  are  self- 
employed  lawyers  rank  next  in  pros- 
perity. 

Why  give  preferential  treatment  to 
those  self-employed  whose  earnings  are 
the  largest? 

The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  ( Mr. 
Douglas  1  has  wisely  and  properly  stated 
that  enactment  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  benefit  the  most  favorably 
situated  group  in  the  country,  and  would 
lose  the  Federal  Treasury  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year,  if  the  benefits  of 
the  bill  could  be  confined  only  to  the 
self-employed  individuals. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Ohio  said  "sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars."  He  must  have 
meant  several  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes.  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  and  the 
amount  could  grow — as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  is  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, has  so  wisely  stated— to  even  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  President  at  a  time  when  we  are 
properly  seeking  to  close  tax  loopholes, 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  create  a 
new  loophole  on  behalf  of  the  self-em- 
ployed, for  simple  justice  would  require 
giving  the  same  benefits  to  others,  and 
then  the  revenue  loss  might  be  as  much 
as  $3  billion  a  year— as  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long  I  has  .so  wisely  stated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  see  how  any  Member 
of  this  body  could  in  good  conscience  or 
fairness  or  justice  proceed  to  vote  to 
give  doctors,  lawyers,  druggists,  and 
other  self-employed  persons — most  of 
whom  are  in  the  high  income  brackets 
and  are  well  fixed  financially— the  bene- 
fit of  being  able  to  make  tax  deductions 
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for  all  the  money  they  set  aside  for  re- 
tirement, up  to  $2,500,  but  refuse  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  the  railroad  work- 
ers, when  the  railroad  workers  ask  that 
they  receive  the  same  advantage  that 
the  doctors,  the  lawyers,  the  dentists, 
and  the  other  self-employed  groups 
would  receive? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Senate  would 
do  anything  of  that  sort.  I  completely 
agree  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana.  And  with 
him  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  this 
body.  I  as.sert.  as  a  humble,  new  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  that  when  the  final 
vote  on  this  measure  is  taken,  the  sub- 
stitute bill  now  before  us  should  be 
drastically  amended  or  should  be  de- 
feated. I  feel  certain  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  agrees  about  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  served  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives before  he  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate; and  from  his  background  on  social 
security  legislation,  he  well  knows  that 
all  the  money  that  a  workingman  con- 
tributes to  the  social  security  fund  is 
taxable;  for  example,  if  a  workingman 
puts  $100  a  year  into  the  social  security 
fund,  he  pay.s  $20  taxes  on  that  $100. 

Mr.  YOXrUG  of  Ohio.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  see  how  we.  in  fair- 
ness or  justice,  could  vote  to  take  a  work- 
ingman on  the  money  he  puts  aside  for 
his  retirement,  but  could  vote  to  leave 
the  doctors,  the  lawTers.  the  dentists, 
and  the  druggists  tax  free,  so  far  as  the 
money  they  put  aside  for  their  retire- 
ment is  concerned?  How  could  we  pos- 
sibly vote  in  favor  of  a  bill  which  would 
enable  the  people  who  are  relatively 
well-to-do  to  receive  the  tax  advantages 
which,  by  means  of  the  same  bill,  the 
workingman  would  be  denied? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  completely 
agree  with  the  views  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  expre.ssed;  and  it  i.s  a 
matter  of  great  regret  to  many  of  us — 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana feels  the  same  way — that  at  this 
time,  in  the  closing  hours  of  this  ses- 
sion, this  bill  would  even  be  brought 
before  us  for  debate  and  vote.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  not 
responsible  for  its  beuig  brought  here 
for  debate  and  vote,  because  he  filed 
with  this  body  a  fine  statement  in  which 
he  expressed  his  views  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  Sen- 
ators who  would  vote  for  this  bill  could 
not  in  good  conscience  refuse,  on  proper 
occasion,  to  vote  to  have  the  same  tax  ad- 
vantages allowed  persons  who  are  less 
favored  than  those  who  would  be  favored 
by  this  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Certainly  that 
is  true;  and  as  surely  as  day  follows 
night,  those  persons  have  a  right  to  come 
before  the  congressional  committees  and 
request  that  they  be  given  the  same  con- 
sideration. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  Senators 
pursue  and  follow  through  in  good  con- 
.science,  by  voting  for  what  many  of  them 
have  committed  themselves  to  vote  for, 
in  connection  with  House  bill  10.  by  the 
time  they  got  through  voting  the  same 
tax  advantages  for  the  working  people, 
for  those  who  are  covered  by  Govern- 
ment retirement  programs,  for  those 
who  are  covered  by  railroad  retirement 
programs,  for  those  who  are  covered  by 
pension  plans  to  which  the  employees 
contribute  money  on  which  they  have 
paid  taxes,  and  by  the  time  those  Sena- 
tors got  through  voting  in  favor  of  all 
those  tax  advantages  for  everyone  cover- 
ed by  social  security,  the  cost  of  this  bill 
would  be  $3  bilhon. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  fully  agree 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  state  that  the  figures  I  have  just  now 
stated  did  not  originate  with  me.  They 
are  what  the  Treasuiy  Department  itself 
said  would  be  the  cost  if  we  were  to 
apply  this  principle  to  all  those  who 
have  the  greatest  right  to  ask  for  it, 
because  they  have  the  lowest  tax  in- 
comes and  they  need  such  tax  benefits 
the  most,  because  they  have  to  provide 
their  families  with  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  therefore  they  need  such  tax 
benefits  more  than  do  the  people  who 
would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana;  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  opposed  to  giving  self-employed 
persons  tax  benefits  which  very  few,  if 
any.  employees  are  able  to  obtain. 

All  of  my  adult  hfe.  up  to  the  time 
when  I  became  Senator.  I  have  been  self- 
employed.  So  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
I  object  to  this  proposal  that  would 
give  self-*mployed  individuals  a  vested, 
nonforfeitable  right  to  contributions  in 
their  own  behalf,  which  few.  if  any.  em- 
ployees have  under  the  present  law.  Itie 
self-employed  person  s  retirement  fund 
would  go  with  him  wherever  he  went, 
and,  subject  only  to  a  modest  penalty! 
would  always  be  available  to  him  to 
withdraw  and  use  at  any  time. 

For  the  year  1960,  we  can  only  esti- 
mate the  heights  to  which  the  average 
annual  income  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons have  risen.  In  1955.  that  annual 
income  was  $18,000;  and  that  of  family 
physicians  was  $15,000.  In  1954,  the 
avei-age  annual  income  of  lawTers  was 
$10,000.  In  1958.  the  average  annual  in- 
come of  senior  accountants  exceeded 
$8,000.  These  averages  are  much  higher 
this  year. 

Therefore,  why  pass  this  bill  which 
would  give  a  personal  exemption  of 
$2,500  plus  $600,  or  a  total  of  $3,100,  to 
these  persons  who  are  singularly 
fortunate? 

May  I  add  that  long  ago,  it  was  written 
in  that  Book  of  all  books,  "Enter  ye  m 


at  the  sti-ait  gate:  for  wide  is  the  gate, 
and  broad  is  the  way.  that  leadeth  to 
destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go 
in  thereat." 

The  gate  is  wide  and  the  way  is  broad 
that  leadeth  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  but 
let  us  not  enact  this  destructive  legis- 
lative proposal  into  law,  enabling  a 
favored  and  fortunate  group  of  self-em- 
ployed t-o  make  deductions  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  that  other  less 
fortunately  situated  taxpayers  are  not 
able  to  claim  and  deduct. 

It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  that  so 
many  hundreds  of  my  constitutents 
urged  me — in  personal  talks,  by  all  sorts 
of  pressure,  and  in  letters,  telegrams,  and 
telephone  calls — to  support  H  Jl.  10,  and 
to  my  knowledge,  not  one  constituent 
urged  me  to  vote  against  this  measure. 
Not  one  constituent  throughout  the  State 
of  Ohio,  with  more  than  nine  million 
people,  has  asked  me,  as  Ohio's  senant 
here  in  Washington  to  oppose  this 
measure.  Yet,  upon  making  a  careful 
study,  reading  the  statements  made 
by  distinguished  Senators  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Long],  I  could  not  in  good  conscience 
take  anj-  other  position  except  to  oppose 
it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  might  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  tl.at  nobody 
has  asked  me  to  vote  against  the  bill, 
either.  I  too  have  received  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  letters.  I  have  been  im- 
portuned by  I  do  not  know  how  many 
businessmen  to  vote  for  it.  Tlie  only 
thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  voting 
for  the  bill  is  the  conscience  of  some 
Senators  who  look  upon  this  proposal 
as  an  outrage.  Those  who  would  vote  to 
pass  a  bill  which  would  tax  people  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  are  those  who 
would  not  be  willing  to  vote  the  same 
thing  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  If 
this  is  good  enough  for  doctors,  druggists, 
and  dentists,  why  is  it  not  good  enough 
for  the  working  people?  But  we  know 
the  very  ones — and  they  are  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  vote — who  would  vote 
to  tax  the  people  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
wealthy  will  refuse  to  apply  the  same 
benefits  to  the  workers  of  the  countrj-, 
the  rank-and-file  people  across  the  land. 
My  theory  is  that  if  we  want  to  start 
by  giving  a  tax  advantage,  we  should 
start  from  the  bottom  and  work  up. 
rather  than  from  the  top  and  work 
down,  because  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  I  know  how  that  works.  Tliey  start 
at  the  top.  on  the  theorj-  that  the  prin- 
ciple should  apply  to  everybody,  and  they 
will  take  care  of  the  top  3  percent  and 
.■^top  there.  Then  a  new  program  will  l)e 
started.  They  will  start  at  the  top  again, 
work  down  a  little  bit.  and  stop  again. 
So  the  only  ones  who  will  be  paying  taxes 
will  be  the  workingman  and  the  one- 
horse  farmer. 

T^ese  people  never  stop  working. 
They  organize  well-paid  lobbies.  If  we 
give  them  this  one.  they  will  be  before 
us  with  another  proposal  next  year, 

lX)es  the  Senator  recall  the  million- 
aiies    amendment,    which    was    kickrd 
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around  here  for  a  long  time?  That  was 
a  proposal  to  give  tax  reductions  on  $11 
billion  in  such  a  way  that  1  percent 
would  get  $10  billion.  10  percent  would 
get  $1  billion,  and  the  remainder.  89  per- 
cent, would  not  get  a  red  copper  cent  out 
of  that  $11  billion. 

The  same  people  who  were  lobbying 
the  millionaire's  amendment,  until  we 
defeated  that  one,  are  in  here  now  trying 
to  put  this  one  over.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  millionaire's  amend- 
ment was  being  proposed  by  the  same 
kind  of  tactics  as  are  being  used  on  this 
measure.  The  only  people  who  knew 
anything  about  it  were  those  in  favor  of 
it.  They  went  down  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  Louisiana  and  pushed  it  through 
in  a  single  day.  It  called  for  a  request 
to  Congress  for  a  national  constitutional 
convention  to  propose  the  millionaire's 
amendment.  They  got  it  through  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  I  p)ersonally  wrote  a 
letter  to  every  member  of  the  State  legis- 
lature telling  them  what  they  had  done 
and  what  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
was  I  ,im  pleased  to  say  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  had  voted  for  it  by 
unanimous  vote.  100  to  0  in  the  house 
and  39  to  nothing  in  the  senate,  re- 
spectively, they  rescinded  it  by  the  same 
vote  by  which  they  had  passed  it.  namely, 
100  to  0,  and  39  to  0,  respectively. 

Once  the  rank  and  file  know  about  this 
proposal,  they  will  reject  it.  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  I  know  it  is  com- 
plicated and  difficult  to  understand.  The 
only  ones  who  are  asking  us  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  are  those  who  have  a  spe- 
cial ax  to  grind. 

The  Senator  is  familiar  with  the  hear- 
ings. I  suppose  all  of  the  witnesses  w^ho 
testified  before  the  committee,  and  the 
hearings  comprise  406  pages,  were  all 
special  pleaders.  They  were  the  folks 
who  would  get  a  special  tax  advantage, 
or  representatives  of  insurance  com- 
panies who  expected  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness and  make  more  money  than  the 
people  for  whose  benefits  ostensibly  this 
bill  would  be  for,  or  the  hired  professional 
lobbyists.  I  shall  be  interested  to  see  if 
anyone  who  testified  for  it  was  speaking 
for  the  general  public  interest. 

It  is  not  fair  that  the  rank  and  file, 
who  pay  the  great  majority  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  taxes,  although  they 
are  not  in  the  highest  tax  brackets, 
should  be  completely  ignored  in  legisla- 
tion intended  for  the  benefit  of  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  people. 

I  appreciate  the  fight  the  Senator  is 
making. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  completely 
concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  despite  the  pressures  of 
lobbyists.  I  accept  my  duty  and  respon- 
sibility and  do  oppose  this  bill,  which  I 
consider  will  result  in  a  raid  upon  the 
Pxiblic  Treasurj-. 

It  happens  that  in  the  past  I  served 
aa  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mc-ans  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  helped  draft  revenue  legisla- 
tion. It  appears  to  me  that  I  have  ac- 
quired years  of  experience  and  perhaps 
some  httle  skill  in  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment.    Therefore,  the  Junior  Senator 


from  Ohio  has  a  foundation  for  his  con- 
clusions about  this  bill,  which  I  have 
studied  closely,  in  addition  to  listening 
to  this  debate,  reading  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  studying  the  reports  of  various  Sen- 
ators who  served  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

If  a  U.S.  Senator  permits  himself  to  be 
governed  and  guided  solely  by  the  opin- 
ions, requests,  advice,  and  perhaps  de- 
mands of  his  constituents,  however  de- 
voted he  may  be  to  them  or  they  to  him. 
he  would  be  throwing  away  the  rich  re- 
sults of  experience,  preparation,  study, 
and  desii-e  to  render  real  and  needful 
public  service. 

He  would  simply  become  a  common- 
place exponent  of  popular  sentiment,  or 
the  willing  victim  of  pressure  appeal- 
all  of  which  might  change  within  a  few- 
months. 

Pursuing  such  a  course  would  dwarf 
and  stifle  any  man's  statesmanship.  It 
would  cause  the  vote  of  a  U.S.  Senator  to 
be  cast  simply  on  the  basis  of  pressure 
or  simply  echoing  current  opinion— re- 
sponding to  letters,  telegrams,  and  tele- 
phone calls  he  receives  from  constitu- 
ents in  his  home  State  and  from  citizens 
throughout  the  country. 

No  one,  I  am  certain,  has  ever  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  a  Senator  from  a 
sovereign  State  should  simply  be  an  ac- 
countant and  then  respond  as  such,  in 
accord  with  the  volume  of  mail  he  re- 
ceives or  the  power  of  pressuie  applied 
to  him.  and  by  his  vote  echo  that, 
rather  than  casting  a  vote  following  ma- 
ture deliberation  and  as  a  result  of  his 
conscientious  views. 

The  liberty  of  this  Nation  and  its  ex- 
pansion and  prosperity  will  never  be  se- 
cure if  its  Senators  and  Representatives 
become  mere  servants  to  do  the  bidding 
of  constituents  who  come  into  their  of- 
fices in  droves,  demanding  the  pa.ssage  of 
certain  legislation  or  the  defeat  of  other 
legislative  proposals— or  constituents 
who  could  not  have  the  means  of  know- 
ing all  the  facts,  but  who.  from  the  dis- 
tance, claim  full  knowledge  and  in  let- 
ters and  telegrams  exprees  their  strong 
views  and  wishes. 

Ifi  niy  humble  opinion  a  Senator 
should  be  a  representative  of  his  con- 
stituents and  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  His 
actions  should  be  based  only  on  the  fu- 
ture peace  and  prosperity  and  interests 
of  the  whole  country. 

Public  opinion,  while  quite  often  cor- 
rect, has  never  been  considered  a  sound 
principle  in  the  administration  of  justice 
since  2.000  years  ago  the  crowd  in  the 
marketplace  cried.  "Crucify  Him.  crucify 
Him."  and  the  greatest  Judge  who  ever 
trod  on  this  earth  was  crucified  between 
two  thieves,  as  a  result  of  the  inflamed 
public  opinion  of  that  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  excellent 
speech.  I  cannot  say  I  completely  con- 
cur in  the  conclusions  the  Senator  draws, 
but  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  no  Sena- 
tor— from  my  study  of  history  I  know 
of    no    Senator    historically— who    has 
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more  quickly  become  the  symbol  of  one 
who  speaks  his  mind  and  speaks  his 
conscience  under  any  circumstances,  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences 

Mr.   YOUNG   of   Ohio.     I   thank    the 
Senator. 
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INCONSISTENT  CRITICISM  OF 
PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

During  the  delivery  of  the  speech  by 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor  and 
provided  that  his  remarks  will  appear 
elsewhere  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  cour- 
tesy of  my  distinguished  colleague  is 
much  appreciated,  I  assure  him.  It  has 
been  so  ever  since  he  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate. He  always  was  of  that  type,  in 
spite  of  our  being  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  fence  politically,  we  continue  to 
smile  at  each  other. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  has  today  published  an  article 
entitled  "Elsenhower  Critics  Inconsist- 
ent :  Democratic  Senators  Who  Disagree 
With  Handling  of  U-2  Are  Scored,"  writ- 
ten by  David  Lawrence.  The  article 
begins : 

Haa  the  prestige  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  reached  a  new  low? 
The  Senate  has  Just  been  given  a  report  on 
the  U  2  affair  which  In  part  Is  concurred  in 
by  some  of  Its  Members,  while  others  dis- 
sent. It  lacks  coordination  and  con«l<«tency 
Ten  Senators — all  of  them  E>emocrat8.  in- 
cluding Senator  Kznnkdy— offlcially  put 
themselves  on  record  as  implying  that  the 
President  should  have  lied  to  the  world.  Six 
Republicans  and  one  Democrat  insist  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  President 
to  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  stimulat- 
ing column.  Tomorrow  I  shall  reply  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  who  spoke  the  other  day 
when  he  submitted  the  report.  Some  of 
the  ideas  contained  in  this  article  I  shall 
embody  in  my  speech. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  get  rid  of  Machiavellian  diplomacy, 
which  has  played  so  big  a  part  in  making 
possible  the  disagreements  among  na- 
tions. We  must  return  to  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  Great  Teacher,  that  the 
truth  will  make  us  free.  In  this  respect 
the  President  spoke  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Again.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  able  to  accommodate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ElSTNHOWER       CrJTICS       INCONSISTENT— DEMO- 
CRATIC     Senatoes     Who     Disagree     With 
Handling  or  U-2  Are  Scored 
(By  David  Laviaence) 
Has  the  prestige  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  reached  a  new  low?     The 
Senate  has  Just  been  given  a  report  on  the 


U-2  affair  which  In  part  is  concurred  in  by 
some  of  its  Members,  while  others  dissent. 
It  lacks  coordinaUon  and  consistency.  Ten 
Senators — all  of  them  Democrats,  including 
Senator  Kennedy — officially  put  themselves 
on  record  as  Implying  that  the  President 
should  have  lied  to  the  world.  Six  Republi- 
cans and  one  Democrat  Insist  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  President  to  tell 
the  truth. 

The  same  committee's  chairman.  Senator 
J.  Wii-LiAM  PtJLBHiGHT,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas, 
after  presenting  the  report  to  the  Senate,  al- 
leges that  the  administration  is  lying  now 
about  certain  aspects  of  the  Incident.  In 
a   speech    to   the   Senate,   he    says: 

"We  are  told  that  this  particular  flight  was 
In  a  special  category;  that  It  was  seeking  in- 
formation of  extraordinary  Importance  which 
might  not  be  available  later.  However,  we  are 
not  told,  even  under  condltluns  of  the  utmost 
secrecy,  what  that  Information  was  In  view 
of  the  sensitivity  of  some  of  the  other  things 
we  were  told,  this  reticence  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch  raises  the  question  of 
whether  the  information  sought  on  May  1 
was  In  fact  as  Important  as  it  has  been 
represented.  TTiere  is  ground  here  for  the 
conclusion  that  the  alleged  extraordinary 
importance  of  this  information  is  the  admin- 
istration's cover  story  for  Its  own  costly 
mistake  " 

To  accuse  one's  own  Government  of  lying 
to  a  Senate  committee  doesn't  seem  to  bother 
\  the  Senator,  who.  In  the  same  sj^eech,  also 
declares  that  President  Elsenhower  should 
have  refused  to  take  responslbUlty  for  the 
U-2  business  and.  Instead,  should  somehow 
have  evaded  the  truth.  For.  while  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower did  not  really  know  In  advance  of  the 
particular  flight  on  May  1.  he  did  give  general 
authorization  in  advance  and  said  so  to  the 
American  people  and  the  world.  Yet  Senator 
PtTLBRiGHT  says  to   the  Senate: 

"The  gravest  mistake  was  when  the  Presi- 
dent assumed  responsibility  for  the  flight." 

Senator  Alexander  Wilet  of  Wisconsin, 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  Senator  Frank  Lausche, 
Democrat,  of  Ohio.  In  a  separate  report  con- 
curred in  by  five  Republican  Senators,  re- 
butted   this   same    point    as   follows: 

"Oonditlons  following  the  May  1  flight  hav- 
ing developed  as  they  did.  It  was  unavoidable 
for  the  President  to  make  a  statement  with 
regard  to  It.  If  he  had  to  make  a  statement. 
he  had  to  state  the  truth.  Moreover.  If  he 
had  not  told  the  truth  by  avoiding  personal 
re.'=pon6lblllty,  the  four  demands  Khrushchev 
made  upon  him  In  Paris  would  not  have  been 
altered  " 

But  what  is  puzzling  are  the  contradictions 
In  the  main  report,  which  frankly  says  that 
"the  sort  of  information  provided  by  the  U-2 
is  of  enormous  value  in  assessing  Soviet  capa- 
bility to  mount  a  surprise  attack,  "  and  then 
argues  later  on  as  follows: 

"In  looking  back.  If  one  accept."!  the  con- 
clusion that  the  failure  of  the  mUsion  fur- 
nished an  excuse  for  Khrushchev's  wrecking 
of  the  summit  conference,  then,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  compelling  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  good  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
flight   should  not   have  gone." 

But  the  Secretary  of  Defense  savs  the  rea- 
sons were  compelling  and  the  Senate  major- 
ity report  Itself  concedes  the  great  value  of 
information  obtained  by  the  U-2  flights, 
which  were  needed  to  help  protect  the  Amer- 
ican people  against  surprise  attack  bv  the 
missiles  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Possibly  the  prize  example  of  inconsistency 
and  lack  of  coordination  among  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  Is  to  be  found  In  Senator 
Fulbrights  own  speech,  when  he  says: 

"In  any  event,  my  argument  is  not  that  the 
President  should  not  have  told  the  truth;  my 
argument  is  that  he  should  not,  as  the  head 
of  our  Nation,  have  become  personally  in- 
volved in  the  incident,  one  way  or  the  other." 
This  appear.*  to  be  one  of  those  distinctions 
without  a  difference.     For  the  query  will  be 


Immediately  posed  as  to  how  a  President  of 
the  United  States  can  keep  himself  from 
becoming  personally  involved  In  any  official 
action  taken  by  his  own  administration  One 
can  hear  already  the  outcries  from  the  Demo- 
crats demanding  an  investigation  of  why  the 
President,  assuming  that  he  did  blame  some- 
one else,  didn't  know  in  advance  what  was 
being  done  and  why  he  has  subordinates  who 
do  such  things,  and  so  on.  Indeed.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev would  not  have  been  satisfied  with 
such  a  patent  evasion  of  official  responsibility 
and  would  have  continued  to  demand  the 
removal  and  punishment  of  those  same  sub- 
ordinates. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  had  considerable  pres- 
tige Today  its  report  stands  as  a  glaring 
example  of  how  to  furnish  arguments  to  the 
Soviets  for  use  on  the  air  waves  to  try  to 
discredit  the  United  States  and  to  help  bring 
It  to  a  new  low  in  prestige — which  phrase  an 
American  Senator,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  uses  in  an 
Indictment  of  his  own  Government. 


DOCUMENTATION  OF  CONNOLE'S 
GREAT  AND  LONELY  FIGHT  FOR 
THE  FULL  PUBLIC  INTEREST  ON 
THE  FEDERAL  POWER  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
refusal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  reappoint  William  R.  Connole 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  still 
rankles.  Those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned to  maintain  the  inteprity  of  this 
independent  regulatory  agency  must 
continue  to  view  with  the  gravest  con- 
cern the  attitude  of  the  President  in  de- 
fending the  decision  not  to  reappoint 
when  he  said,  "I  think  I  can  get  a  better 
man.  that  i.s  all."  Better  for  whom? 
Here  is  a  classic  example  of  the  immense 
power  of  the  gas  and  oil  industry  in 
American  politics.  William  R.  Connole 
distinguished  himself  through  his  years 
on  the  Commission  as  the  one  man  who 
sought  to  perform  an  effective  job  of 
regulating  this  basic  industi-y  in  the 
public  interest.  Though  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  the  lone  defender  of  a  "con- 
sumer's interest,"  this  is  an  oversimpli- 
fication. Mr.  Connole's  main  contribu- 
tion lay  in  his  thoroughly  competent 
comprehension  of  the  questions  and  is- 
sues involved  in  the  production  and  reg- 
ulation of  natui-al  gas. 

Mr.  Connoles  clear-eyed  grasp  of  the 
gas  regulation  problems  frequently  led 
him  to  dissent  from  his  fellow  commis- 
sioners. But  like  another  "great  dis- 
senter" before  him.  the  late  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Connole's  reputation  for  insightful 
thinking  and  understanding  of  the  law 
derives  from  his  numerous  brilliant  dis- 
sents. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Connole's 
minority  view  has  been  implicitly  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  prece- 
dent-creating Catco  case,  where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  FFC  allowed  new  field  gas 
sales  worth  $1  bilhon  without  final  ap- 
proval of  the  rate,  the  Supreme  Court 
confii-med  Connole's  dissent,  by  uphold- 
ing the  contention  of  the  New  York  State 
Public  Service  Commission  that  the 
failure  to  set  firm  rates  did  not  suf- 
ficiently protect  the  consumer. 

Because  of  the  widespread  attention 
focused  on  Commissioner  Connole's 
numerous  dissents.  I  asked  the  Ameri- 


can Law  Division  of  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  prepare  brief  digests  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  cases  in  which 
there  was  a  dissent  entered  by  Mr.  Con- 
nole. This  has  now  been  completed,  and 
in  my  opinion  constitutes  a  thorough 
and  accurate  summary  of  his  dissents 
in  the  period  1955  to  1959.  For  the 
record,  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice states: 

Requested  brevity  of  the  digests  must  of 
necessity  present  an  inadequate  statement 
of  the  complex  factors  involved  in  such  cases 
and  at  times  may  fail  to  give  many  issues 
involved   in    the   decision  rendered. 

The  customary  modesty  of  this  dis- 
claimer should  not  detract  from  the  ex- 
cellence and  thoroughness  with  which 
this  research  has  been  perfonned. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  further  charac- 
terize Mr.  Connole's  dissents,  beyond 
stating,  in  my  opinion,  they  demonstrate 
clearly  that  the  recently  retired  Com- 
missioner understood  the  gas  business, 
facts  and  theory,  and  fought  a  careful, 
hard,  if  frequently  losing  battle  to  de- 
fend the  public  interest.  If  on  numer- 
ous occasions  this  put  him  alone  into 
the  camp  of  the  consumer,  this  is  be- 
cause his  fellow  Commissioners  clus- 
tered on  the  side  of  the  gas  industry. 
Fortune  magazine  quoted  a  high  official 
as  saying  that  four  out  of  the  five  Com- 
missioners did  not  believe  in  continued 
regulation  of  independent  gas  produc- 
ers. The  many  dissents  of  William  R. 
Connole  lend  impressive  substance  to 
this  charge. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  brief  digests  of  FPC  cases 
in  which  Commissioner  William  R.  Con- 
nole dissented  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digests 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobtd, 
as  follows : 

In  the  Matters  oj  American-Louisiana  Pipe 
Line  Co.  et  ill.  (15  F.P.C.R.  23  (1956)  ) 

This  case  Involved  applications  for  the 
issuance  of  additional  certificat.es  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  under  section  7  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  American  Louisiana 
and  Michigan  Wisconsin  Pipe  Line  Cos. 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  natural 
gas  facilities.  One  of  the  lines  called  for  in 
the  application  was  a  tie  line  between 
Payne,  Ohio,  and  Brldgman  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $8  million. 

Decision  of  Commission:  Certificates  is- 
sued. 

Commissioner  Connole:  Concurring  in  part 
and  dissenting  in  part. 

The  Commissoner  concurred  that  the  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  required  in  the 
Lssuance  of  the  certificates  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tie  line  between  Payne,  Ohio,  and 
Brldgman,  Mich.  He  found  it  precipitous 
and  unnecessary  to  authorize  this  consider- 
able expense  when  the  eventual  outcome  of 
the  entire  consolidated  proceeding  in  the 
future  might  aCect  Its  design,  or  even  render 
It  unnecessary  fit  all. 

In  the  Matters  of  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe 
Line  Co.  et  al.  (15  F.P.C.R.  46  (1956)  ) 
Among  other  things  in  this  case,  the  pre- 
siding examiner  would  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  to  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line 
Co.  authorizing  the  enlargement  of  10  laterals 
on  its  system,  on  the  condition  that  Pan- 
handle take  api)roprlate  action  to  eliminate 
the  discrimination  in  service  found  to  exist 
on     another     lateral.     Panhandle's     Liberty 
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lateral.  Ttie  condition  the  examiner  Imposed 
would  require  Panhandle  to  deliver  Increaaed 
•volumes  of  gas  to  Central  West,  which  would 
be  accomplished  by  certain  additions  and 
Improvement*  on  the  Liberty  lateral. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  AfBrmed  the 
Issuance  of  the  certiflcate.  but  reversed  the 
e<a.n!:ner'3  action  imfxjsliig  the  condition 
t_«.  :.ie  pounds  (1)  that  the  Commission 
;  .  K^  :.'ie  authority  under  the  Natural  Oas 
A  ■  Ui  condition  the  certiflcate  to  require 
the  enlargement  of  the  lateral  even  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination;  (2)  that  Central  West 
has  not  shown  the  prepensed  project  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Liberty  lateral  whereby 
the  discrimination  would  be  eliminated  is 
economically  feasible;  and  (3)  that  the  con- 
dition Imposed  Is  not  a  reasonable  one.  as 
?'""■*'.   n  7   o     of  the  act  requires. 

C'  .nmissioner  Connole:  Dissented  on  all 
t:~.r-e   founds. 

The  Connmissloner  said  that  the  Oonimls- 
&  :  i  ^s  have  the  power  and  authority  to 
j.r  -i-Mbf  conditions  designed  to  ellmiinate 
<i :.  1  p.-ev-:.:  ,,;.  ;ue  preference  and  prejudice, 
a  .  !  •;...--';i.-;..:.  tOle  differences  In  service  and 
'  .;;-;!^  There  Is  no  warrant  or  Justiflca- 
■  •:.  '.  r  requiring  the  party  wronged  to  es- 
i%r-,\\,\h  the  economic  feeislblUty  of  a  proj- 
e<-t  -o  eliminate  discrimination  If  It  does  not 
ir.ixe  .such  a  showing  The  majority's  con- 
<  ,  L^i  .r.  -i.dt  the  condition  the  examiner 
V.  -u  ;  i.i.p-  se  is  not  reasonable  Is  clearly  a 
n.  tft-  *■  ■  ght  and  requires  little  discussion. 
it^ri,\cTn  Natural  Gas  Co.  (15  PPC.R.  1634 
!  (1956)) 

This  is  on  reconsideration  or  order  Issued 
March  16.  1956.  which  denied  a  certiflcate 
C't  public  convenience  and  necessity  to  the 
Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.  authorizing  the 
construction  and  operation  of  natural  gas 
fsicUltles  to  serve  the  Black  Dog  power- 
generating  station  of  Northern  States  Power 
C^  on  an  Interruptlble  basis  for  use  as  boiler 
fue:  The  order  denying  the  certiflcate  was 
ba-std  upon  the  finding  of  the  presiding  ex- 
am, ner  that  the  Northern  Nattiral  Oas  Co. 
had  not  demonstrated  on  the  recc«-d  that 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  above- 
described  facilities  are  required  by  the  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Prior  order 
reversed  and  certificate  granted.  The  Com- 
mission found  that  the  facts  established  for 
the  proposed  authorization  do  satisfy  the 
conventional  and  basic  requirements  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  from  the  order  reversing  the  prior 
order.  He  argued  that  the  certificate  should 
not  b«  granted  because  the  Northern  Natural 
Gas  Co  failed  to  sustain  the  burden  of  show- 
ing that  tills  sale  will  be  at  a  rate  which  will 
recover  properly  allocated  cost.  It  Is  clear 
that  In  considering  the  question  of  issuing 
a  certiflcat*  of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity for  the  construction  or  operation  of 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  to  a  new  customer,  either  direct  or  resale, 
the  Commission  Is  fundamentally  concerned. 
In  the  exercise  of  authority  under  section 
7(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  with  the  effect 
of  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  on  the  com- 
pany's present  service  to  existing  customers. 
This  certificate  should  not  Issue  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  consumers  of  Its  area  and  in 
the  general  public  Interest. 

In  the  Matter  of  Houston  Texas  Gas  A-  Oil 
I         Corp  et  al.  ( 16  F  P  C.R.  118  (1956)  ) 

The  question  Ls  whether  under  section 
7(e)  of  the  NaturaJ  Gas  Act.  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  should  be 
issued  authortzlng  the  applicants  to  con- 
struct and  operate  Joint  pipelines  extending 
from  Texas  to  Florida,  for  the  transportation 
and  sale  of  gas  and  the  transportation  alone 
of  other  volumes  to  Florida  markets,  thereby 
making  natural  gas  service  available  to  con- 
sumers throughout  the  State. 


Decision  of  the  Commlaslcm:  Certificates 
granted. 

The  Commission  found  the  applicants  able 
and  willing  properly  to  do  the  acts  a:.i  to 
perform  the  service  proposed  by  tx.ei:.  vr.a 
to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Natu/al 
Oas  Act,  and  the  requirements,  rules,  and 
regulations  of  the  Commission. 

Commissioner  Connole  The  Commissioner 
dissented  on  the  ground  that  the  project  aa 
approved  requires  a  filing  of  a  rate  to  the 
users  of  60  percent  of  the  capacity  which  U 
unrealistic  to  expect  would  ever  be  accepted 
and  If  acQ^pted  would  be  used  for  a  very 
short  perlcw",  Considerations  of  public  policy 
or  national  defense  which  might  motivate 
acceptance  are  beyond  the  Jxirlsdlctlon  of  the 
Commission  to  consider  or  implement. 

AmeriraTi  Louisiana  Pipe  Line  et  al.  (16 
FPCR.  702  (1956)  ) 

The  Michigan  Pipe  Line  Co  submitted  fur- 
ther filings  In  the  case  (15  FPCR  23)  argu- 
ing that  ( 1 )  the  Commission  should  not 
authorize  the  H7-mUe  tie  line  between 
Payne,  Ohio  and  Bridgman,  Mich  ,  contend- 
ing that  It  is  not  needed,  at  least  at  the 
present  time;  and  (3)  that  the  case  (15 
P-P.C  R.  23)  improjjerly  authorizes  an  &I- 
locaUon  of  gas  to  Michigan  Consolidated  on 
a  different  basis  than  to  the  other  15  present 
utility  customers  of  Michigan  Wisconsin. 
Rehearing  was  asked  on  the  case 

Decision  of  (^mmisslon:  Rehearing  denied 
on  the  ground  that  the  further  flUngs  of  the 
parties  permitted  by  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission do  not  present  any  questions  of  fact 
or  law  which  either  were  not  fully  consid- 
ered by  the  Commission  when  It  adopted  Its 
opinion. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Com.mlssioner 
concurs  in  the  foregoing  order  except  to  the 
extent  It  is  Inconsistent  with  his  separate 
statement  In   (15  F.P.C.R.  23). 

-4mcre  Gaa  Utilities  Co..  et  al.   (16  FPCR. 

880    (1956) } 

This  is  an  application  for  a  rehearing  of  an 
order  Issued  June  30,  1956,  affirming  the  de- 
cision of  the  presiding  examiner,  who  con- 
cluded that  the  uniform  system  of  accounts 
prescribed  for  natural  gas  companies  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
as  amended  by  order  No.  171  relating  to  ac- 
celerated amortization,  should  be  further  ' 
amended  to  make  -Imllar  provision  for  liber- 
alized  depreciation. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Rehearing 
denied,  the  Commission  was  of  the  opinion 
that  questions  previously  considered  are 
merely  reargued  and  no  new  facts  or  prin- 
ciples of  law  not  previously  urged  and  con- 
sidered are  brought  forth. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented.  No  written  reasons  given  for  dis- 
sent. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co.   (17  FPCR    503 
(1957)) 

This  proceeding  was  to  determine  the  cor- 
rect rate  as  of  June  7,  1954,  for  the  sale  of 
natural  gas  by  Phillips  under  its  FPC  gas  rate 
schedule  No.  61.  This  Involves  four  general 
questions :  ( 1 )  correct  rate  for  sale  of  natural 
gas  under  the  August  16.  1956  order;  (2) 
whether  Phillips  is  to  be  permitted  to  revise 
its  billing  statement  and  charge  an  increase 
rate  therefor;  (3)  whether  Phillips  should  be 
required  to  decrease  the  charge  by  reason  of 
certain  price  adjustment  provisions;  and  (4) 
whether  the  record  should  be  reopened  to 
admit  evidence  of  speclfled  lease  agreements. 

Decision  of  Commission:  Reversed  the 
presiding  examiner's  irUtial  decision;  rejected 
the  revised  billing  statement,  and  denied  the 
reopening  of  the  proceeding  for  additional 
evidence. 

Commissioner  Connole;  The  CkDmmlssloner 
dissented  on  the  ground  that  ftindamentaJ 
principles   of   regulation   ix-escribe   that  th» 


effective  rate  U  the  rate  actually  binding  on 
the  parties  by  virtue  of  the  rate  schedule  or 
tariff  on  file  with  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  and  limits  a  regulated  company  to 
charging  this  flled  rate  and   no  other. 

Olin     Gas     Transmission     Corporation      (17 
FPCR  695  (1957)  ) 

This  Is  a  rate  case  arising  under  section  4 
of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  on  proposed  revlaed 
tariff  flllngi  and  Involves  proposed  Increases 
In  Clin  8  gas  rates.  The  presiding  examiner 
determined  that  the  rates  should  be  allowed. 
The  basic  question  presented  U  whether  the 
proposed  Increased  rates  are  Just  and  rea- 
sonable 

Decision  of  the  Commission;  Allowed  the 
rate  Increases. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Conunlssloner 
dissented  but  failed  to  file  a  written  dissent. 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company  { 17  FPC  R   779 
(1967)J 

This  Is  a  petition  for  a  rehearing  of  an 
order  Issued  April  5,  1957  (17  FJ».C.R.  503) 
which  reversed  the  Initial  decision  of  the 
presiding  examiner.  In  that  order  the  Com- 
mission held  that,  notwithstanding  that  an 
Increase  In  rates  proposed  by  Phillips  for 
sales  to  Panhandle  was  due  to  an  averred 
misunderstanding  of  the  contract  and  a 
claimed  consequent  undercharge,  Phillips 
must,  in  order  to  Increase  the  rates  It  was 
charging.  flUe  a  change  in  rates;  and  that 
the  mere  flling  of  a  revised  billing  statement 
did  not  suffice. 

Decision  of  the  Commission :  Held  that  the 
assignments  of  error  and  grounds  for  rehear- 
ing, aet  forth  no  few  facU  or  principles  of 
law  which  were  not  fully  considered  when 
the  above  order  was  made  and  the  rehearing 
is  denied. 

Commissioner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
dissented  but  failed  to  file  a  written  dis- 
sent. 

Continental  Oil  Company  et  al.  (17  FPCR. 

880  (1957)  ) 

This  Is  a  case  upon  application  for  a  re- 
hearing on  the  adoption  of  the  initial  deci- 
sion of  the  presiding  examiner  with  modifi- 
cations and  conditions. 

The  order  of  the  Commission  on  May  20. 
1957,  modified  an  earlier  order  issued  April 
22,  1955,  which  granted  temporary  certifi- 
cates for  Catco  to  sell  natural  gas  to  Ten- 
nessee Gas  from  Catco's  leases  In  Louisiana 
and  to  authorize  the  Tennessee  Oas  to  con- 
struct and  operate  additional  pipeline.  In 
the  certificates  there  were  conditions  relat- 
ing to  the  rates  to  be  charged  depending, 
etc..  upon  the  passage  of  a  natural  gas  bill  In 
the  Congress. 

Decision  of  the  Commission;  Order  af- 
firmed with  certain  modlflcatlons  as  regard 
to  the  rates. 

Commissioner  Connole'  The  Commissioner 
dissented  saying:  "The  manifest  unwilling- 
ness of  the  producers  here  Involved  to  sub- 
mit to  properly  constituted  public  authority 
the  prices  at  which  they  propose  to  make 
these  significant  sales  In  Interstate  commerce 
has  precipitated  a  crisis  for  constmaers  and 
the  Conunlsslon  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
Importance  of   the  Immediate  proceeding. 

•'This  proceeding  Is  another  example  of 
the  manner  In  which  the  skyrocketing  de- 
mand for  natural  gas  Is  severely  straining 
the  Industry's  price  structure.  Demand 
threatens  to  elevate  price  levels  beyond  the 
customer  tolerance.  As  a  result  each  pro- 
posed sale  at  new  high  price  levels  must  be 
evaluated  with  particular  care  " 
Southern  Natural  Gas  Comp.  et  al  (18 
FJ>.C.R.  38    (1957)) 

The  Southern  Natural  Oas  Co.  flled  a  peti- 
tion to  amend  the  order  of  the  Commission 
Issued  on  March  4.  1957.  which  granted  a 
certiflcate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity,   authorizing   the    Southern    to   change 
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and  not  construct  certain  facilities  hereto- 
fore authorized,  and  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate certain  additional  but  related  facilities. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Certificates 
affirmed  and  application  for  reconsideration 
denied. 

Commissioner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
dissented  saying  that  on  this  record  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  requires  the  sale 
of  these  volumes  of  natural  gas  at  the  pro- 
p>06ed  price  levels. 

Continental  Oil  Comp.  et  al.  (18  F.P.C.R.  169 

(1967)) 

The  appllcanU  flled  a  petition  for  a  re- 
hearing on  an  order  Issued  June  24,  1957 
(17  FPCR.  880).  In  that  order  the  Com- 
mission reversed  and  set  aside  previous 
orders  of  April  22  and  May  20,  1957,  and 
adopted  with  modifications,  the  Initial  de- 
cision of  the  examiner  granting  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  for  the 
sale  of  gas   from  offshore   platforms. 

Decision  of  Commission :  Denied  applica- 
tions for  rehearing  saying  that  the  applica- 
tions do  not  set  forth  any  contentions  or 
other  matter  that  was  not  prevlotisly  con- 
sidered except  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Co. 
objects  to  ovir  adopting  the  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusion  of  the  presiding  examiner 
In  certain  respects.  Upon  consideration  of 
this  matter  the  Commission  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  order  properly  stands 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  facts. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  without  flling  a  written  statement. 

Southern  Natural  Gas  Comp.  et  al.    (18 
FPCR    179  (1957)  ) 

The  petitioner  filed  an  application  for  a 
rehearing  of  the  orders  Issued  on  June  20 
and  July  12,  1957,  18  F.P.CJl.  38.  The  June 
order  denied  the  Intervention  of  the  peti- 
tioner In  the  proceeding  and  the  July  order 
dlsp>06ed  of  the  applications  Involved  upon 
their  merits  and  affirmed  the  June  20  order 
by  denying  the  petitioners  application  lor 
reconsideration. 

The  Intervention  was  based  upon  the  alle- 
gations that  the  gas  proposed  to  be  sold 
would  not  be  resold  or  consumed  In  New 
York:  that  the  Southern  does  not  sell  any 
gas  In  the  State;  and  the  sale  of  the  gas  at 
the  prices  proposed  could  have  serious  ef- 
fects upon  the  future  prices  of  gas  In  New 
York. 

Decision  of  Conunlsslon:  Order  denied  In 
part  and  dismissed  In  part  because  all  con- 
tentions and  objections  not  specifically  dis- 
cussed have  been  fully  considered  and  found 
either  without  basis  In  law  or  support  in 
fact. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  but  failed  to  file  a  written  state- 
ment. 

Kerr-McGee  Oil  Industries,  Inc.  (18  FPCR. 

593  (1967)  ) 

The  Kerr-McOee  Oil  Industries,  Inc  ,  flled 
a  motion  for  reconsideration  of  an  order  Is- 
sued on  August  30,  1967.  which  suspended  for 
1  day  a  profKjsed  Increased  rote  applicable 
to  sales  of  gas  to  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  On 
October  21,  1957,  a  supplement  to  the  afore- 
said motion  was  flled. 

Decision  of  the  Commission :  Denied  mo- 
tion for  reconsideration  on  the  ground  that 
the  motion  sets  forth  no  new  facts  and  no 
principles  of  law  which  either  were  not  fully 
considered  by  the  Commission  when  it  Issued 
its  order  of  August  30,  1957. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented.  He  related  that  the  question  In 
this  case  is  whether  the  rate  flled  by  Kerr- 
McOee  may  be  suspended  to  sales  of  natural 
gas  made  to  Phillips.  If  It  Is  an  Increase  In 
an  effective  rate,  then  clearly  It  Is  suspend- 
able.  On  the  other  hand.  If  It  operates  only 
to  correct  the  filing  already  made  to  show 


the  rates  In  effect  on  June  7.  1954,  together 
with  all  subsequent  changes,  then  It  may  not 
be  suspended.  On  the  facts  and  law  the 
Commission  should  hold  for  the  latter  posi- 
tion. 

American  Louisiana  Pipe  Line  Comp.  et  al. 
(18FJ».C.R.  632  (1957)) 

This  Is  a  motion  for  clariflcation  and  an 
appeal  from  the  examiner's  ruling  flled  on 
September  20,  1957. 

The  appeal  from  a  ruling  of  the  presiding 
examiner  was  made  with  the  respect  to  the 
admission  of  evidence  in  the  hearings  having 
a  relation  to  the  motion  for  InterpM-etatlon. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Motion  de- 
nied on  the  ground  that  no  useful  purpose 
could  be  served  by  reviewing  extensively  the 
details  of  all  appUcatloru,  which  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  hearing. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  but  failed  to  flle  a  written  dissent. 

Hope  Natural  Gas  Co..  et  al.  (19  PP.C.R.  405 
(1958)) 

Certlflcates  of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity were  sought  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  pipelines  for  the  sale  and  ex- 
change of  natural  gas.  The  main  question 
in  the  case  was  "What  evidence  of  prices  or 
rates  must  an  independent  producer-appli- 
cant introduce  In  order  to  sustain  a  finding 
that  the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
requires  a  sale  of  gas?" 

Decision  of  Commission:  Certificates 
granted. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  If 
the  applicant  proves  there  Is  a  market  for  the 
gas  at  the  proposed  price  and  that  the  proj- 
ect Is  economically  feasible  at  the  proposed 
price  that  it  has  sustained  Its  burden  of  go- 
ing forward  with  the  evidence,  and  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  showing  that  the  pro- 
posed price  or  rate  adversely  affect  the  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity,  the  applicant 
has  made  out  a  prima  facie  case,  and  a 
certiflcate  should  Issue  to  It. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  not  only  from  the  ground  that  the 
statutory  burden  has  been  met,  but  also 
from  the  failure  even  to  consider  whether  it 
has  been  met,  as  well. 

Seaboard  Oil  Co.,  et  al.   (19  F.P.CjR.  416 
(1958)) 

This  Is  an  application  for  certlflcates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Commission  Is  "Should  there 
be  Inserted  In  the  certlflcates  Issued  to  the 
Independent  producer-applicants  a  rate  con- 
dition that  the  Initial  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  gas  Involved  be  no  higher  than  a  certain 
price?" 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Certlflcates 
granted  without  a  rate  condition.  The  Com- 
mission asserted  that  this  record  sup>ports  a 
flndlng  that  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  demands  the  service  as  proposed. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented,  holding  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
Commission  weis  not  Justlfled  without  a  denr- 
onstration  by  the  applicant  wherein  and  how 
the  concept  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity that  Is  concerned  with  price  has  been 
satlsfled.  The  Commission  does  have  au- 
thority to  Impose  a  condition  in  this  In- 
stance. The  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity has  not  been  shown  to  require  this  sale 
at  this  proposed  price. 

Pan  American  Petroleum  Corp.,  et  al.  (19 
FP.C.R.  463    (1958)  ) 

These  proceedings  arose  upon  the  filing  of 
Increased  rates  for  the  sale  of  natural  gas. 
The  rates  were  Increased  and  then  suspended 
by  the  Commission  under  section  4  of  the 
Natural  Gkis  Act.  The  Pan  American,  etc., 
filed  motions  to  terminate  the  proceedings, 
challenging  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  stispend  the  Increased  rates.  The 
Commission  by  order  of  June  4.  1956  denied 


these  motions  finding  that  It  does  possess 
power  and  Jurisdiction  to  determine  the  law- 
fulness of  the  Increase  rates  flled. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Increased 
rates  approved  and  proponents  released  from 
refunds  of  moneys  collected  since  the  In- 
crease. 

Commissioner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
dissented  on  the  ground  that  these  rates 
should  not  be  permitted  to  become  effective, 
as  it  were,  by  default  of  the  respondent  to 
prove  its  case  one  way  and  by  default  of 
ourselves  to  disapprove  It  by  any  other. 
Whatever  means  are  settled  upon  to  demon- 
strate the  reasonableness  of  rates  the  starting 
point  must  recognize,  in  some  way.  tl^  costs. 
Including  capital  costs,  incurred  in  render- 
ing the  service  of  exploring  for,  flndlng,  re- 
ducing to  possession  and  delivering  to  a 
buyer,  the  mineral  resource  known  as  nat- 
ural gas. 

Columbian  Fuel  Corp.  (19  F.P.C.R.  479 

(1958)  ) 

The  presiding  examiner  Issued  a  decision 
granting  the  Columbian  a  certiflcate  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  authorizing  the 
sale  of  natiu-al  gas  In  Interstate  commerce 
for  resale.  This  case  Is  an  exception  to  that 
decision  flled  by  the  Commission  staff  coun- 
sel which  asked  the  Commission  to  certiflcate 
the  sale  only  if  a  rate  condition  Is  attacked 
fixing  the  rate  for  the  sale. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Certiflcate 
issued  without  rate  condition. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  on  the  ground  that  this  record 
contains  InsufJiclent  evidence  on  which  to 
base  a  flndlng  that  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity  has  been  shown  to  require  the 
sale  for  which  authority  Ls  sought  at  the 
proposed  price  level. 

Southern  Natural  Gas  Comp.  et  al.  (19  FJ. 
C.R.  559  (1958)  ) 

This  case  Is  for  the  Issuance  of  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  for  pro- 
posed facilities  to  enable  Southern  Natural 
to  procure  additional  supplies  of  nattiral 
gas  from  the  various  applicants  by  the  con- 
struction of  extensions,  laterals,   and  loops. 

Decision  of  the  Commission;  Certificates 
granted. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Conunlssloner 
dissented  because  he  claimed  that  the  cer- 
tificates were  issued  at  an  all-time  high  level 
for  sales  of  natural  gas  vsrlthout  testimony 
or  evidence  supporting  why  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  requires  the  sale  at 
this  price. 

Sunray  Mid-Continent  Oil  Comp.  et  al. 
(19F.P.CJI.  618  (1958)) 

This  Is  an  order  modifying  and  affirming 
an  Initial  decision  of  the  presiding  examiner. 
Involved  &Te  applications  for  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  to  author- 
ize sales  of  natural  gas  and  the  construction 
of  facilities.  The  presiding  examiner  held 
that  the  requirements  had  been  met  and 
that  the  certificates  should  be  Issued. 

Decision  of  the  Commissioner:  Decision  of 
the  presiding  examiner  affirmed  with  certain 
modifications. 

Commissioner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
concurred  In  part  and  dissented  In  part  on 
the  ground  that  the  prices  proposed  are  too 
high  and  that  the  applicants  have  failed  to 
show  that  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity requires  the  sale  at  the  high  price. 

Superior  Oil  Company  et  al.  (19  PP.C.R.  637 
(1958)) 

This  Is  a  review  of  an  Initial  decision  of 
the  presiding  examiner.  Involved  are  appli- 
cations for  certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  seeking  authority  to  sell  nat- 
ural gas  and  construct  facilities.  The  exam- 
iner held  that  the  certificates  should  be  Is- 
sued substantially  as  requested. 
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Dectsion  of  the  Commission;  Decision  of 
the  examiner  eifflrmed  with  modlflcatlona. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
concurred  in  part  and  dissented  in  part,  on 
the  gr  r.ci  nat  the  evidence  in  the  pro- 
ceeding dv^s  not  support  the  certificate  at 
the  price  proposed.  He  stated  that  during 
this  difficult  period  some  workable  practical 
deterrent  must  be  placed  on  the  rate  of  In- 
crease to  av  :d  permitting  prices  to  rise  by 
sheer  mon.f:.  •  u:n  to  unknown  altitudes 
where  they  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  survive 
the  test  of  reasonableness  when  It  is  devised. 

Amendment  of  Uniform  System  of  Accounts 
Prescribed  for  Natural  Gas  Companies  Re- 
specting Treatment  of  Deferred   Taxes  on 
:     /ncome  (19  P.P  CR.  826  ( 1958)  ) 

The  principal  purposes  of  the  proposed 
amendments  are  (1)  to  provide  the  accounts 
and  related  Instructions  whereby  natural- 
gas  companies  utilizing  deferred  tax  ac- 
counting can  account  for  and  report  tax 
deferrals  related  to  liberalized  depreciation 
and  (2)  to  harmonize  with  these  changes 
provisions  of  present  accounts  relating  to 
deferred  Federal  Income  taxes  arising  from 
accelerated  amortization  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1354. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Amendmentfi 
adapted. 

Commissioner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
refused  to  participate  because  the  order  pro- 
ceeds from  an  unsoiind  premise.  He  stated 
that  to  dissent  would  state  the  position  he 
■w--  ■:'.'!  take  assuming  the  premise  were  sound. 

A-"-  •iment  of  Uniform  System  of  Accounts 
Prescribed  for  Public  Utilities  and  Licens- 
ees  and  Annual   Report   Form   So.   1    Re- 
specting  Treatment  of  Deferred   Taxes  on 
IncoTne  ( 19  F.P.C  Jl.  837  ( 1958)  ) 
The    principal    purposes    of    the    proposed 
amendments  are  ( 1  >  to  provide  the  accounts 
and  related  Instructions  whereby  public  util- 
ities and  licensees  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act   utilizing    deferred    tax    accounting    can 
account  for  and  report  tax  deferrals  related 
to    liberalized    depreciation,    as   well    as    ac- 
count for  other  tax  deferrals  and  (2)  to  pro- 
Tide   the   accounts  and  related    Instructions 
whereby  such  public  utilities  and  licensees 
can  account  for  and  report  tax  deferrrvls  re- 
lated  to   accelerated   amortization. 

Deri^l,  r,  of  the  Commission:  Amend- 
mer  --is    ^  :  ipted. 

C  .T..T.:~s;oner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
refv;.  eel  '.  participate  because  the  order  pro- 
ceeds from  an  unsound  premise.  He  stated 
that  to  dissent  would  state  the  position  he 
would  take  assuming  the  premise  were 
aound. 

Amendment  to  Rules  Prescribing  the  Form 
and  Filing  of  Annual  Report,  FJ'.C.  Form 
No.  1,  for  Electric  Utilities  and  Licensees 
(Classes  A  d-  B)  Relating  to  Deferred  Taxes 
on  Income  Prescribed  by  Commission  Or- 
der No.  204.  Issued  May  29,  1958.  in  Docket 
No.  R~159  (19  FJP.C.R.84e  (1958)  ) 

Decision  of  Commission:  Amendment 
adopted. 

Commissioner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
refused  to  participate  on  the  groiuid  that 
the  order  proceeds  from  an  unsound  premise. 
He  stated  that  to  dissent  would  state  the 
position  he  would  take  assuming  the  premise 
were  sound. 

American  Lc  ■ 

<  i  J  i-'  P 
The  presiding  examiner  disposed  of  5  of 
20  applications,  holding  that  It  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  to  decide  them  now  and  that 
this  could  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the 
others.  Three  of  these  applications  Involve 
proposals  to  import  gas  with  no  evidence 
having  been  adduced  to  support  these  ap- 
plications, the  examiner  then  decided  tha: 
they   be   dismissed    and   the   other    two   ap- 


■■    P.oe  Line  Corp    et   al. 
a    '13  (1968) ) 


The  staff  counsel  flied  exceptions  to  defer 
consideration  of  the  examiner's  decision. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Order  for 
stay  granted. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  stating  that  he  would  adopt  the 
presiding  examiner's  decision  as  proposed 
to  be  modified  by  Permlan's  Exception. 

Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp.  et  al. 
(19FP.C.R.  924  (1958)  ) 

This  Is  a  petition  for  reconsideration  of  a 
previous  order  of  the  Commission  and  for 
fixing  time  for  filing  exceptions. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Denied  peti- 
tions for  reconsideration  finding  thai  there 
were  no  new  facts  presented  or  principles  of 
law  set  forth  which  were  not  fully  discussed 
and  considered  by  the  Commission  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  the  order,  or  which  now 
having  been  considered  warrant  any  change 
or  modification  of  the  order. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
concurred  In  part  and  dissented  In  part,  tak- 
ing the  view  that  the  order  for  reconsidera- 
tion should  be  granted  and  a  certificate  of 
convenience  and  necessity  issued  forthwith. 

United  States  Pipe  Line  Comp.  et  al. 
( 19  PJ>.C.R.  931  (1958)  ) 

The  presiding  examiner  Issued  &  decUlon 
determining  that  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  should  be  Issued  for 
sale  of  natural  ga.s.  The  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission filed  exceptions 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Decision  of 
the  presiding  examiner  was  adopted. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  holding  that  this  certificate  should 
not  Issue  without  consideration  of  the  effect 
of  this  particular  sale  will  have  on  the  gas 
supply  picture  nationally  and  because  this 
order,  without  price  condition,  certificates  a 
producer  sale  on  the  grounds  that  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  requires  a  price 
higher  than  any  price  on  file  as  of  October  15, 
1957.  in  the  area  and  more  than  twice  the 
average  vote  then  being  paid  by  the  United 
Oas  Pipe  Line  Company  In  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Comp.  (19  FPCR 
1012   (1958)) 

These  proceedings  arose  from  two  filings 
seeking  rate  Increases  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  After  suspension  of  the  rate  filings, 
the  presiding  examiner  dlsaUowed  the  major 
part  of  each  proposed  Increase.  Upon  the 
filing  of  exceptions  to  the  presiding  examin- 
er's decision  and  oral  argimient  the  matter 
is  before  the  Commission. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Decision  of 
the   presiding   examiner   is  modified. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
concurred  in  part  and  dissented  in  part,  on 
the  ground  that  the  allocation  urged  by  the 
majority  violates  sound  principles  of  cost 
allocation  and  regulatory  theory  without 
Justiflcation.  grants  an  undue  preference  to 
Its  customer,  contrary  to  the  expressed  pro- 
visions of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and  is  unduly 
discriminatory  against  interstate  commerce. 

Southern   Natural  Gas  Co.    (20  FPCR    229 
(1968)) 

Several  corporations  filed  a  petition  to  in- 
tervene in  a  gas  rate  Increase  proceeding  by 
Southern  Natural  Gas  Co. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Denied  peti- 
tions to  Intervene  on  the  ground  that  the 
petitioners  have  not  shown  that  they  have 
Interests  In  this  proceeding  which  are  not 
otherwise  adequately  represented  and  of  such 
nature  that  their  participation  Is  or  may  be 
In  the  public  interest. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
I;-"-  ■ -d  as  to  the  denial  of  two  of  the  com- 
panies No  written  statement  of  the  dissent 
was  filed. 


Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corporation, 
et  al.   (20  PP  CJl.  264  ( 1958)  ) 

This  Is  a  proceeding  for  certificates  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  f^r  an  extensive 
expansion  of  Its  pipeline  system  capacity, 
and  the  development  of  storage  fields.  The 
presiding  examiner  issued  his  decision  granu 
ing  certificates  and  exceptions  were  filed. 

Decision  of  the  Conunlsalon :  Affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  presiding  examiner  with 
certain  modifications. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Oommlssloner 
dissented.  His  position  is  that  the  Commis- 
sion falls  In  Its  responsibility  when  It  does 
not  require  compliance  with  a  statutory 
requirement  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity before  permitting  natural  gas  to  enter 
Interstate  commerce  at  new  high  prices  and 
that  compliance  with  the  standard  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  Is  a  matter  of  law. 
The  majority's  criteria  for  Imposing  condi- 
tions are  deficient  in  and.  even  If  rufllclent. 
prevent  the  Issuance  of  an  unconditioned 
certificate  here. 

Southern  Natural  Gas  Comp.  (20  PP.C.R  530 
(1»68)) 

TT.Is  was  an  application  for  rehearing  and 
reconsideration  of  an  order  issued  herein  on 
August  22.  1958  (20  PPCil.  229),  which 
denied,  among  other  thln^,  the  petlUon  of 
the  Association  for  leave  to  intervene  In  this 
proceeding.  In  denying  the  order  the  Com- 
mission stated  that  it  was  not  clear  who  the 
members  of  the  Association  were,  their  au- 
thority to  file  the  petition,  from  whom  they 
purchase  gas.  the  cost  effect  of  the  proposed 
liacreased  rates,  nor  why  they  were  not  al- 
ready adequately  represented  by  the  Georgia 
Public  Service  Commission. 

Decision  of  the  Conimlsslon:  Denied  re- 
consideration of  the  order. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented,  but  failed  to  file  a  written  state- 
ment. 

Tran.icontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp.  et  al. 
(20  F.P.CJl.  671    (1958)) 

This  case  Is  composed  of  applications  for 
a  rehearing  of  an  order  Issued  September  4. 
1958  (20  PP.CJR.  264).  In  the  proceeding 
new  ex])an8lon  of  natural  gas  facilities  was 
authorized.  This  rehearing  Is  requested 
solely  on  the  ground  that  the  Commission 
Improperly  refused  to  attach  conditions  to 
the  producer's  certificates  reducing  the  price* 
for  sales  of  natural  gas. 

Decision  of  Commission:  Order  for  re- 
hearing denied. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Conunls- 
sloner  dissented  but  failed  to  file  a  written 
statement. 

Trunkline   Gas    Co.   et   al.    (20   P.P  C  R    720 

(1988)) 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  New 
York  filed  a  notice  of  Intervention  In  con- 
solidated proceedings  on  November  3.  1958 
Examination  of  the  applications  filed  re- 
veals that  the  natural  gas  proposed  to  be 
sold.  Uansported  and  delivered  for  resale 
will  not  be  transported,  resold  or  consumed 
within  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that  none 
of  the  said  applicanu  pri  ently  own  or  op- 
erate natural  gas  faclllUcs  within  said  SUte. 

Decision  of  Commission:  Intervention  de- 
nied. The  Commission  stiited  that  good  and 
Bufflclent  cause  has  not  been  shown  that 
parUcipaUon  in  thU  proceeding  may  be  In 
the  public  Interest. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commis- 
sioner dissented  but  failed  to  file  a  written 
statement. 

Southern  Natural  Gas  Comp  et  al  (20 
PPCH.  737  (1968)) 
This  proceeding  was  for  the  adoption  of 
a  decision  by  the  presiding  examiner  who 
determined  that  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  should  be  issued  for 
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the  construction  of  facilities  for  natural  gas. 
The  Commission's  staff  excepted  to  one  sen- 
tence of  the  decision  to  the  effect  that  the 
applicants  '•show"  that  the  proposed  rate  Is 
"lalr  and  reasonable". 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Examiners 
decision  adopted. 

Commissioner  Connole:  TTie  Commissioner 
dissented  because  this  order  authorized  a 
sale  of  natural  gas  under  the  act  without 
making  a  finding  on  the  crucial  issue 
whether  so  much  of  the  concept  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  that  embraces 
producer's  prices  has  been  met. 

Natural  Gas  Pipe  Line  Comp.  i20  FPCR. 
839    (1958) ) 

This  Is  a  petition  for  reconsideration  of 
an  order  of  December  8.  1958.  which  denied  a 
motion  to  shorten  the  6Ufip>enslon  period  In 
a  proceeding  as  determined  by  an  August  21. 
1958.  order  suspending  proposed  revised 
tariff  sheets  and  deferring  Uieir  u-se  until 
January   25.   1959. 

Decision  of  Commission:  Granted  petition 
for  reconsideration;  vacated  order  denying 
motion  to  shorten  suspension  jaeriod;  granted 
a  shortened  suspension  i>erlod;  and  allowed 
the  substitution  of  revised  tariff  sheets. 

Conunlssloner  Connole:  Dissented  to  the 
first,  second,  and  third  parts,  but  concurred 
to  the  fourth.  No  written  statement  of 
dissent  was  filed. 

Natural  Gas  Pipe  Line  Comp.,  ct  al.  (20 
FPCR  859  (1958)  ) 

On  December  .2.  1958.  the  Commis.-^ion  Is- 
sued Its  "order  l^J-uing  temporary  authority" 
to  the  applicants  for  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  lor  operation  of 
natural  gas  facilities. 

Etecision  of  Commission:  Order  amended 
and  modified  as  to  some  applicants. 

Commii-sloner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  but  failed  to  file  a  written  state- 
ment. 

M'm.  T  Burton  Industries  (20  PP.C.R  863 
(1958) ) 

The  petitioner  filed  to  amend  the  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
granted  June  12.  1958.  This  certificate  au- 
thorized the  sale  of  natural  gas  in  interstate 
commerce  at  a  certain  rate  schedule.  He 
now  seeks  an  amendment  refiectlng  an  in- 
crease In  the  rate  schedule. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Accepted  the 
rate  schedule  for  ftiing. 

Commissioner  Counole;  The  Commissioner 
dissented  but  failed  to  file  a  wTltten  state- 
ment. 

Natural  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co  .  et  al.  (21  FP.C.R. 
ISl    (19591 ) 

Oklahoma  Natural  filed  an  "application 
and  petition  for  rehearing,  stay  of  order 
and  other  relief"  which  was  amended  on 
January  2.  1959.  It  claims  it  was  aggrieved 
by  orders  of  December  2,  1958  (20  FPCR. 
776)  and  December  19,  1988  (30  FPCR  859) 
which  Issued  temporary  certificates.  It  re- 
quests the  Commission  to  vacate  and  set 
aside  the  temporary  certificates.  It  objects 
that  such  authorization  should  not  have 
been  Ustied  and  if  Is.'sued  that  a  rate  ooiMll- 
tlon  should  have  been  Imposed  fixing  a  max- 
imum charge. 

Decision  of  Commission:  Request  denied. 
The  Commission  stated  that  upon  consid- 
eration of  all  the  allegations.  Justification 
has  not  been  shown  for  granting  the  request. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  saying  that  he  had  concurred  in 
the  original  decision  but  when  one  of  the 
producers  refused  to  accept  If  it  wotild  have 
required  the  company  to  make  the  sale  on 
terms  required  by  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity,  the  entire  transaction  was  cast 
in  a  new  mold  and,  therefore,  there  is  InsufB^ 


clent  basis  for  finding  an  adequate  and  as- 
sured gas  supply  here  and  for  authorizing 
this  service. 

Trunkline  Gas  Comp.  et  al.  (21  FP.C.R.  133 
( 1959 )  ) 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York 
filed  a  notice  of  Intervention  in  these  con- 
solidated proceedings.  On  November  14. 
1958  (20  P.P  CJl.  720 1 ,  the  Commission  Issued 
an  order  denying  intervention.  On  De- 
cember 12.  1958,  the  public  service  commis- 
sion filed  an  application  for  reconsideration 
of  the  order  denying  Intervention.  The  mat- 
ter is  now  on  reconsideration. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Permitted  the 
public  service  commlslson  to  participate  for 
limited  purpose  insofar  as  is  necessary  to  en- 
able it  to  make  a  showing  In  support  of  the 
allegations. 

Commissioner  Connole ;  The  Commissioner 
dissented  stating  that  In  his  position,  the 
public  Interest  would  be  better  served  by 
denying  the  intervention  of  the  public  service 
commission  and  holding  firm  to  a  policy 
which  will  tend  to  expedite  certificate  pro- 
ceedings rather  than  to  open  the  fioodgates 
and  permit  Intervention  of  this  kind. 

Pouer  Authority  of  the  State  of  New   York 
(21  FPCR.  146  (1959)  ) 

The  power  authority  was  Issued  a  license 
for  the  Niagara  Palls  project.  It  Involved 
some  of  the  lands  of  the  Tuscarora  Indian 
Nation.  The  Indian  nation  contended  that 
the  license  issued  would  Interfere  and  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  such 
reservation  was  created  or  acqviired. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  The  Com- 
mission found  that  the  license  Issued  to  the 
power  authority  Insofar  as  it  Includes  lands 
of  the  Tuscarora  Indian  Nation  will  Interfere 
and  will  be  Inconsistent  with  the  purpose  for 
which  such  reservation  was  created  or  ac- 
quired. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented.  He  thought  the  majority's  posi- 
tion failed  because  It  confuses  the  means  to 
achieving  the  end  for  which  the  reserva- 
tion was  created  with  the  end  Itself  and 
It  too  narrowly  construes  the  purpose  for 
which   the  reservation   was  created. 

American  Louv'iana  Pipe  Line  Comp.  et  al. 
(21  FP.C  11.218  (1969)) 

These  matters  are  before  the  Commission 
on  numerous  applications  for  rehearing,  filed 
with  respect  to  an  order  issued  December  19, 
1958  (20  FP.C.R.  851),  permitting  abandon- 
ment of  service  of  Panhandle  to  Michigan 
Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  a  certain  amount  of 
natural  gas. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Granted  a 
stay  of  order  pending  determination  of  the 
proper  allocation  of  gas  now  being  delivered, 
but  denied  reconsideration. 

Commlslsoner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
dissented  to  denial  of  reconsideration.  He 
stated  that  In  his  Judgment  the  records 
should  be  reopened  and  other  parties  sup- 
porting the  proposed  compromise  settle- 
ment should  be  permitted  an  opportunity 
of  Justifying  the  settlement  and  the  final 
order  should  reflect  careful  consideration  of 
the  record  as  so  expanded. 

Power  Autliority  of  State  of  N.Y.  (21  F.P  C  R. 
273    (1959)) 

Tills  Is  an  application  for  a  rehearing  by 
the  Power  Authority  of  New  York  with  re- 
spect to  the  opinion  Issued  February  2,  1959 
(21  FPCR.  146),  In  which  the  Commission 
found  that  the  license  issued  to  the  power 
authority  Insofar  as  It  includes  lands  of  the 
Tuscarora  Indian  Nation  will  interfere  and 
win  be  Inconsistent  with  the  purpose  for 
which  such  reservation  was  created  or  ac- 
quired. 


Decision  of  the  Commlslson ;  The  Com- 
mission denied  the  power  authority's  ap- 
plication for  rehearing. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
concurred  in  part  and  dissented  in  part.  He 
dissented  from  so  much  of  the  order  that 
filed  to  reconsider  the  earlier  action  of  the 
Commission  fur  reasons  set  out  in  the  earlier 
decision. 

Texas  Illinois  Natural  Gas  Pipe  Line  Comp. 
etal.  (21  FPCR.  396  (1959)) 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  New 
York  filed  a  noUce  of  intervention  in  the 
proceedings  on  March  16,  1959.  It  seeks  to 
intervene  upon:  (1)  applications  for  certifi- 
cates of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  for  construction 
and  operations  of  facilities  for  natural  gas; 
(2)  upon  application  for  an  order  directing 
additional  services  of  natural  gas;  and  (3) 
petitions  to  Intervene  in  the  nature  of  appli- 
cations. 

Decision  of  Commission:  Permitted  lim- 
ited participation  but  denied  intervention 
pending  further  order. 

Commissioner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
concurred  in  the  order  to  avoid  denial  of 
Intervention  by  operation  of  law  but  stated 
he  would  have  permitted  full  intervention 
on  the  record  made  by  the  pleadings. 

Middle  States  Petroleum    Corp.    (21   FP.C.R. 
49  (1959)  ) 

The  presiding  examiner  Issued  a  decision 
determining  that  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  should  be  Issued 
to  Mldstates  Oil  Corp.  The  Commission  Ini- 
tiated a  review  of  this  decision. 

Decision  of  Commission:  Upon  considera- 
tion of  the  record  the  Commission  adopted 
the  initial  decision  of  the  presiding  exam- 
iner. 

Commissioner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
dissented  but  failed  to  file  a  written  state- 
ment. 

Trunkline  Gas  Comp.  et  al.  (21   FP.C.R.  704 
(1959) ) 

This  proceeding  Involves  15  interrelated 
applications  for  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.  Trunkline  seeks  authority  to  pro- 
vide natural  gas  service  to  Consumers  Power 
Co.,  other  applicants  seek  authority  to  sell 
gas  to  Trunkline.  The  presiding  examiner 
in  his  Initial  decision  denied  all  of  the  appli- 
cations. 

Decision  of  Commisrinn:  Presiding  exam- 
iner overruled  and  certificates  granted. 

Commissioner  Connole;  The  ComnUssioner 
dissented  In  part  and  concurred  in  part.  The 
Commissioner  stated  that  his  difference  with 
the  majority  comes  not  in  the  major  prem- 
l.se  but  rather  in  the  minor  premise.  The 
Commissioner  did  not  think  tJiat  the  burden 
of  proof  to  whether  the  producer's  certificates 
of  meeting  the  standards  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  which  embraced  price 
had  been  sustained. 

American  Louutiana  Pipe  Line  Comp.  et  al. 
(22  FPCR.  91  (1959)) 

On  May  18.  1959  (21  FPCR,  688)  the  Com- 
mission issued  an  order  denying  a  petition 
to  Intervene  filed  by  Michigan  Consolidated 
Gas  Co.  On  June  17,  1959.  Michigan  Con- 
solidated filed  its  application  for  a  rehearing 
of  the  above  order  and  also  for  rehearing  of  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
rejecting  Michigan  Consolidated's  "motion  to 
cancel  designation  of  presiding  examiner." 
filed  May  15,  1959. 

Decision  of  Commission:  Rehearing  denied. 
The  Commission  held  that  the  assignment 
of  errors  and  grounds  for  rehearing  set  forth 
no  new  facts  or  principles  of  law  which  were 
sot  fully  considered  by  the  Commission  In 
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its  order  of  May  18,  1959,  or  which  having 
now  been  considered  warrant  any  change  or 
modlflcatlon  of  the  order. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  but  failed  to  file  a  written  state- 
ment. 

Trunkline  Gas  Comp.  et  al.   (22  F.P.CJi.  110 
(1959) ) 

On  June  22,  1959  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  New  Yorlc  filed  a  document  "re- 
newal of  application  for  rehearing  of  opinion 
and  Order  ?*».  321."  The  public  service  com- 
mission first  filed  notice  of  Intervention  on 
November  3.  1958.  The  Commission  denied 
Intervention.  On  December  8,  1958  the  pub- 
lic service  commission  filed  an  application 
for  reconsideration.  Reconsideration  weis 
granted  and  was  permitted  a  limited  appear- 
ance (21  F.PC.R.  133).  The  public  service 
commission  made  no  appearance  (21  P.P  CR. 
133).  The  public  service  commission  made 
no  apjjearance  at  the  reconvened  hearing  and 
the  record  was  closed  without  its  participa- 
tion. On  March  26.  1959  (21  PP.C.R.  394) 
the  FPC  denied  an  order  for  reconsideration 
and  rejected  its  oSer  of  proof  as  not  com- 
plyiug  with  the  provision  for  limited  partici- 
pation. The  presiding  examiner  then  Issued 
his  decision  on  April  1,  1959.  denying  all  ap- 
plications for  certificates  of  convenience  and 
'  necessity.  Exceptions  were  filed  and  21 
P.P.C.R.  704  the  Commission  granted  certifi- 
cates of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 
This  is  the  New  Yorlt  Commissions  renewal 
for  intervention  and  a  rehearing. 

Decision  of  Commission:  Denied  applica- 
tion for  Intervention  and  for  rehearing. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  on  the  ground  that  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission  la  an  aggrieved 
party  by  virtue  of  unlawful  denial  of  its 
statutory  right  of  intervention. 

Pacific  Northwest  Pipe  Line  Co.  et  al.  (22 
F.PC.R.  117  (1959)  ) 
This  case  is  upon  exceptions  filed  to  the 
decision  of  the  presiding  examiner  which 
Issued  certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
nev-esslty  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  with- 
out a  condition  as  to  the  Initial  selling 
price. 

Decision  of  the  Commission :    Decision  of 
,     the  presiding  examiner  adopted   because  in 
'     the  opinion  of  the  Commission  the  evidence 
,    did  not  show  that  a  rate  condition  waa  re- 
quired  by  the  public  convenience  and   ne- 
cessity. 

Commissioner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
dissented  on  the  ground  that  the  record  did 
not  support  a  finding  that  the  public  con- 
venience required  a  price  as  high  as  it 
charged. 

Teias  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.  et  al. 
(22  PP.C.R.  451   (1959)) 

On  July  23,  1959,  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  New  York  filed  an  application  for 
rehearing  of  (21  FP.C.R.  860)  which  granted 
a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity to  Texas  Eastern  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Rehearing 
denied,  holding  that  the  assignments  of  er- 
ror and  grounds  f->r  rehearing  present  no 
facts  or  principles  of  law  which  were  not 
considered  in  the  opinion  or  which  having 
now  been  considered  warrant  any  change  or 
modification. 

Commissioner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
dissented  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  to  be  in  the  public  interest  to  per- 
mit the  uncomfortable  thrust  of  alleged  in- 
satiable demand  to  goad  the  Commission 
into  approving  a  permanent  circumvention 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

Landa  Oil  Co.    (22   P.P.C.R.  470    (1959)) 
The  Landa  Oil  Co.  filed  a  gas  rate  sched- 
ule   proposing    an    Increase    in    rates       The 
Commission  suspended  and  deferred  use  of 


supplement  until  January  6,  1960,  and  until 
such  further  time  as  Is  made  effective  in  the 
manner  described  by  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
and  ordered  a  hearing  to  be  held  on  the 
lawfulness  of  the  proposed  Increased  rate 
On  August  6.  1959,  Landa  offered  an  offer  of 
settlements  which  was  agreed  to  by  Texas 
Eastern.  The  Commission's  staff  opposes  ac- 
ceptance of  the  offer  of  settlement,  on  the 
ground  that  there  has  not  been  submitted 
evidence  for  finding  the  suspended  rates  Just 
and  reasonable  and  lawful. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  The  Com- 
mission approved  the  offer  of  settlement  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  public  and  advantageous  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  but  failed  to  file  a  written  state- 
ment. 

Frank  W.  Michaux  et  al.  (22  FP.C.R   558 
(1959)) 

Michaux  filed  a  supplement  to  its  FPC  gas 
rate  schedule  proposing  to  Increase  its  rates. 
The  Commission  suspended  and  deferred  use 
of  the  supplement  until  such  further  time 
as  it  Is  made  effective  and  ordered  a  hearing 
to  be  held  on  the  lawfulness  of  tlie  in- 
creased rates. 

On  AugTist  24.  1959,  Michaux  tendered  an 
offer  of  settlement  which  was  agreed  to  by 
Texas  Eastern. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  The  offer  of 
settlement  was  approved  holding  that  the 
settlement  In  accordance  with  the  offer  of 
settlement  Is  desirable  In  the  public  Interest 
a»d  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

Commissioner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
dissented  but  failed  to  file  a  written  state- 
ment. 

The  Shamrock  Oil'and  Gas  Corp.  (22  FP  C.R 
636   (1959)) 

On  September  4.  1959,  the  MlnneapolU 
Gas  Co.  filed  an  application  for  rehearing  of 
22  PP.C.R.  205,  terminating  proceedings  in 
the  above  entitled  matter.  In  these  pro- 
ceedings Shamrock  seeks  a  rate  Increase  for 
natural  gas.  The  Commission  found  that 
the  rates  were  Just  and  reasonable  and  per- 
mitted the  filed  rates  to  remain  In  effect. 

Decision  of  Commission:  Rehearing  de- 
nied. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  but  failed  to  file  a  written  dissent. 

Au.^tral  Oil  Comp.  et  al.  (22  PP.C  R   658 
(196©)) 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  New 
York  filed  a  notice  of  Intervention  In  the 
above  entitled  consolidated  proceedings. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  applications  Is  not 
designated  for  resale  and  ultimate  consump- 
tion in  New  York  State  but  will  be  largely 
constmied  in  Michigan. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Intervention 
denied  holding  that  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  New  York  has  not  shown  good 
and  sufficient  cause  which  would  warrant  the 
granting  of  intervention. 

Conunlssloner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
dissented  but  failed  to  file  a  vnitten  state- 
ment. 

Sinclair  Oil  <fr  Gas  Co..  et  al.  (22  PPCR  70fl 

(1959)) 
The  Sinclair  Oil  Co..  for  Itself  and  for 
other  parties,  tendered  tor  filing  an  offer 
of  settlement  of  rate  sxispenslon  proceeding 
involved  in  the  above-entitled  matters. 
These  proceedings  concerned  Jurisdictional 
sales  of  gas. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Proceedings 
were  severed  and  offer  of  settlement  ac- 
cepted, the  Commission  finding  that  the 
offer  was  In  the  public  interest  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act. 


Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commis- 
sioner dissented  but  failed  to  file  a  written 
statement. 

Renappi  Corporation  et  al.  (22  F.P.CJl    823 

(1959)) 

Renappi  Corp  .  for  Itself  and  others  ten- 
dered for  filing  an  offer  of  settlement  of  the 
rate  suspension  proceedings  Involved  In  the 
above  entitled  matters. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Offer  of  set- 
tlement accepted,  the  Commission  finding 
that  the  proposed  settlement  of  these  rate 
proceedings  set  forth  In  the  offer  of  set- 
tlement is  in  the  public  interest  and  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commission- 
er dissented  but  failed  to  file  a  written 
statement. 

Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp.  et  al. 
(22  PPCR.  836  (I960)) 

The  presiding  examiner  Issued  a  decision 
granting  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  gas  facilities  with  certain  condi- 
tions. Exceptions  were  flled  to  the  exam- 
iner's decision. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Modified  and 
then    adopted   the    .'xaminer's   decision. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commission- 
er dissented  saying  that  this  record  does  not 
support  a  finding  that  the  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  has  been  shown  to  re- 
quire sales  of  gas  at  the  high  rate  allowed. 
Austral  Oil  Co.,  et  al.,  (22  PPCR  858 
(1959)  ) 

An  application  for  rehearing  and  recon- 
sideration of  an  order  (22  P.P.C.R.  658)  was 
filed  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
New  York.  In  that  order  the  Commission 
denied  PSC's  participation  as  an  Intervener 
stating  that  PSC  was  required  "to  set  forth 
with  specificity  Its  grounds  of  interest." 
ThLs  PSC  had  failed  to  do.  The  principal 
contention  of  PSC  in  Its  application  for  re- 
hearing Is  that,  as  a  State  commission  it  Is 
entitled  to  Intervene  as  of  right,  simply  by 
filing  Its  notice  of  Intervention. 

Decision  of  Commission:  Rehearing  and 
reconsideration  denied. 

Commissioner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
dissented  but  filed  no  written  statement. 

General  American  Oil  Co.  of  Texas  et  al. 
(22    PPCR.   860    (1959)) 

General  American  Oil  Co.  flled  a  supple- 
ment to  its  gas  rate  schedule  proposing  In- 
creased rates  and  charges.  The  Commission 
suspended  and  deferred  the  supplement  until 
further  notice  and  ordered  a  hearing  on  the 
lawfulness  of  the  proposed  Increased  rates. 
General  American  tendered  an  offer  of  settle- 
ment which  was  agreed  to  by  Texas  Eastern. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  The  Commis- 
sion accepted  the  offer  of  settlement  as  be- 
ing desirable  in  the  public  Interest  and  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act. 

Commissioner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
dissented  because  of  the  lack  of  finding  of 
Justness  and  reasonableness. 

E.  J.  Hudson  et  al.  (22  PPCR.  862  (1959)) 
Hudson  Gas  and  Oil  Corp.  tendered  for 
filing  proposed  increased  rates  and  charges 
for  Jurisdictional  sales  of  natural  gas.  On 
October  6,  1959,  offers  of  settlement  were 
submitted  which  were  concurred  in  by  Texas 
Eastern. 

Decision  of  Commission:  The  Commission 
approved  the  offers  of  settlement  as  being  de- 
sirable in  the  public  Interest  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provUlons  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  because  of  the  lack  of  finding  of 
Justness  and  reasonableness. 
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Shamrock  Oil  and  Gaa  Corp.  (22  F.P.C  R.  882 

(1959)) 

The  Commission  in  22  PPCR  636  denied 
the  application  of  the  Minneapolis  Gas  Co. 
for  rehearing  in  the  above  entitled  proceed- 
ing. The  increased  rates  were  suspended 
but  were  subs«^ucntly  permitted  to  go  into 
effect  under  corporate  undertakings  to  make 
refunds. 

This  case  is  the  opinion  on  the  denial  of 
application  for  rehearing. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  The  Commis- 
sion held  that  the  proposed  increased  pro- 
ducer rates  are  Ju*t  and  reasonable  because 
(1)  they  are  below  prevailing  area  prices:  (2) 
the  contract  provides  only  one  Increase  In 
20  years:  (3»  there  are  no  other  escalation 
clauses;  (4»  the  producers  costs  have  been 
and  are  Increasing.  Also  the  CommisRlon 
held  that  it  has  discretion  to  terminate  a 
proceeding  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  Just  as 
It  has  discretion  to  Initiate  such  proceedings. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commis- 
sioner dissented  holding  that  It  is  contrary 
to  the  order  of  the  Commission  and  the  stat- 
ute to  terminate  this  Investigation  of  pro- 
posed rates  without  a  decision  on  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  rates.  The  power  of  a  regulatory 
commission  to  terminate  an  Investigation 
which  It  commenced  itself  is  not  an  unlim- 
ited one. 

Mebert    Uofbacker    et    al.    (22    FP.C.R     897 

(1959)  ) 

Mosbflcker  flled  supplements  to  his  FPC 
gas  rate  schedule  proposing  increased  rates 
and  charges  for  Jvirisdlctlunal  sale  of  natural 
gas.  Later  he  filed  otlier  supplements  and 
also  tendered  an  offer  of  settlement  in  which 
Texas  Eastern  concurred. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Offer  of  set- 
tlement approved 

Comlmssloner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
dissented  because  of  lack  of  finding  of  Just- 
ness and  reasonableness. 

Paul  a.  Petcitt  (22  PP.C  R  977  ( 1959) ) 
Pewltt  tendered  for  filing  a  supplement  to 
his  FPC  gas  rale  schedule  prOfKXiing  a  fa- 
vored-nation rate  increase  for  Jurisdictional 
sales  of  gas  to  Texas  Eastern.  He  requested 
an  effective  date  for  the  increased  rate.  The 
Commission  suspended  the  increased  rate 
several  times  and  the  supplement  has  never 
been  put  Into  effect.  Concurrently  with  his 
latest  filing,  he  submitted  an  offer  of  settle- 
ment in  which  the  Texas  Eastern  concurred. 
Decision  of  the  Ci>nunlssion  :  The  Commis- 
sion accepted  the  otier  of  settlement  as  being 
desirable  in  the  public  interest  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act. 

Commissioner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
dissented  because  of  lack  of  finding  of  just- 
ness and  reasonablene.Ks. 

Texas  Illinois  Natural  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co.  et  al. 
(22  FP.CJl.970  (1959)  ) 

The  presiding  examiner  issued  a  decision 
authorizing  the  construction  of  necessary 
natural-gas  facilities,  without  the  imposition 
of  any  conditions.  Exceptions  were  flled  by 
the  Commission's  staff. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  Adopted  the 
decision  of  the  presiding  examiner. 

Commissioner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
dissented  in  part  and  concurred  in  part.  He 
dissented  because  he  contended  there  had 
been  an  inadequate  record  made  on  which 
to  conclude  that  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  requires  the  sale  at  the  prices  al- 
lowed In  the  area. 

Charles  T.  McCord,  Jr.,  et  al.  (22  FP.CJl. 
996  (1959)  ) 
McCord  filed  a  supplement  proposing  a 
rate  Increase  and  charge  for  his  Jurisdic- 
tional sales  of  natural  gas  to  Texas  Eastern. 
The  Commission  suspended  and  deferred  the 
use  of  the  supplement  until  May  21.   1958. 


It  became  effective  on  October  8.  1958.  upon 
the  filing  of  a  satisfactory  bond  pursuant 
to  the  Commissions  order  on  November  5, 

1958.  In  December  McCord  filed  a  supple- 
ment containing  a  proposed  periodic  rate  in- 
crease.    This  was    suspended  tintil  June  17. 

1959.  t/i  become  effective  upon  the  filing  of  a 
satisfactory  bond  pursuant  to  order  Issued 
August  3,  1959.  On  November  4.  1959.  en 
ofler  of  settlement  was  filed  in  which  Texas 
Eastern  concurred. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  The  offer  of 
settlement  was  accepted  by  the  Comml.sslon 
holding  that  It  was  desirable  in  the  public 
interest  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Natxiral  Gas  Act. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  because  of  lack  of  finding  of  Just- 
ness and  reasonableness. 

Tom  Cook,  Jr.,  et.  al.  (22  PP.C.R.  1010 
(1959) ) 

Cook  tendered  for  filing  supplements  to  his 
FPC  gas  rate  schedule  proposing  a  favored- 
nation  rate  Increase  lor  Jurisdictional  sales 
of  natural  gas  to  Texas  Eastern.  The  supple-, 
ments  were  suspended  and  none  allowed  to' 
become  effective.  Cook  submitted  an  offer  of 
settlement  in  which  Texas  Eastern  con- 
curred. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  The  offer  of 
settlement  was  accepted,  the  Commission  be- 
ing In  agreement  that  the  order  of  settle- 
ment Is  desirable  In  the  public  interest  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

Commissioner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
dissented  because  of  lack  of  finding  of  Just- 
ness and  reasonableness. 

Shelly  Otl  Company  (22  F.PC.R.  1033 
(1959)) 

Shelly  Oil  Co  tendered  for  filing  proposed 
increased  rates  and  charges  for  Jurisdictional 
ftales  of  natural  gas  to  Texas  Eastern.  Later 
an  offer  of  settlement  was  submitted  which 
was  concurred  in  by  Texas  Eat  tern. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  The  Com- 
missioner accepted  the  offer  of  settlement 
igreelng  that  It  was  desirable  in  the  public 
Interest  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Nattiral  Gas  Act. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  because  of  lack  of  finding  of  Just- 
ness and  reasonableness. 

C.  H.  Lyons,  Jr..  et  al.  (22  F.P.C  R.  1057 
(19591 

I  yons  tendered  for  filing  a  proposed  In- 
creased rate  and  charge  for  Jurisdictional 
sales  of  natural  gas  to  Texas  Kastem.  Later 
Lyons  submitted  an  offer  of  settlement  which 
was  concurred  in  by  Texas  Eastern. 

Decision  of  the  Commission :  The  Commis- 
sion accepted  the  offer  of  settlement  being  of 
the  opinion  that  It  is  desirable  in  the  public 
Interest  and  appropriate  to  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  because  of  lack  of  finding  of  Just- 
ness and  reasonableness. 

Joncs-OBrien,  Inc.,  et  al.  (22  F.P.CJl.  1151 
(1959) 

Glister  tendered  proposed  changes  In  his 
then  effective  rates  and  charges  for  sales  of 
natural  gas  to  Texas  Eastern.  Later  when 
title  was  changed  to  Jones-O'Brien  an  offer 
of  settlement  was  submitted  which  was  con- 
curred in  by  Texas  Eastern. 

Decision  of  Commission:  Accepted  offer 
of  settlement;  redesignated  proceeding,  al- 
lowed proposed  rates  to  take  effect;  and  ter- 
minated proceedings.  The  Commission  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  settlement  was  de- 
sirable in  the  public  interest  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act. 

Commissioner  Connole:  The  Commissioner 
dissented  because  of  lack  of  finding  of  Just- 
ness and  reasonableness. 


hfidivestern    Gas    Transmission    Co.    et    al 
(22  FP.C.R.  1157  (1959)  ) 

This  WPS  an  application  for  rehearing  of 
the  Commission's  opinion  (22  FP.C.R.  775). 
This  opinion  directed  the  sale  of  natural 
gas  to  Michigan  Gas. 

Decision  of  the  Commission;  Rehearing 
denied  but  order  modified. 

Commissioner  Connole :  Thf  Commission- 
er dissented  to  so  much  of  the  order  which 
denied  reconsideration  on  service  to  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  He  conclud- 
ed that  the  action  taken  in  the  prior  opinion 
makes  for  unlawful  discrimination  and 
should  be  eliminated. 

N.   C.   Ginthcr  et    al.    (22   F.P.CJl.    1175 
(1959) ) 

Ginther  tendered  for  filing  a  supplement 
to  his  FPC  gas  rate  schedule  p-oposmg  a  fa- 
vored-nation rate  increase  for  Jurisdictional 
sules  to  Texas  Eastern.  He  then  filed  an 
offer  of  settlement  in  which  Texas  Eastern 
concurred. 

Decision  of  the  Commission:  T^e  Commis- 
sion accepted  the  offer  of  settlement  being  In 
its  Judgment  that  the  settlement  is  desirable 
in  the  public  interest  amd  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act. 

Commissioner  Connole :  The  Commissioner 
dissented  because  of  lack  of  finding  of  Just- 
ness and  reasonableness. 

Gasoline  Production  Corp.  at  al.  (22  PP.C.R. 
1189    (1959)) 

The  Gasoline  Production  Corp.  tendered 
for  filing  a  supplement  to  Its  FPC  gas  rate 
schedule  proposing  increased  rates  and 
charges  for  Its  sales  of  natural  pas  to  Texas 
Eastern.  Later  an  offer  of  setilenaent  was 
submitted  which  was  concurred  In  by  Texas 
Eastern. 

Decision  of  the  Commission :  The  Commis- 
sion accepted  the  offer  of  settlement  being  of 
the  opinion  that  the  offer  Is  desirable  in  the 
public  interest  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Art. 

Commissioner  Connole;  The  Commissioner 
dissented  because  of  lack  of  finding  ol  Just- 
ness and  reasonableness. 


DENTIST  DEPLORES  EFFECT  OF  ILL- 
NESS ON  SENIOR  CITIZENS:  CALLS 
FOR  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  PROXl^nRE  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  this  Senator  to  receive 
letters  from  doctors  and  dentists  in  Wis- 
consin expre.";sing  conceiTi  for  the  plight 
of  elderly  who  are  suffering  the  com- 
bined curse  of  illness  and  incomes  too 
low  to  pay  for  medical  help.  One  of  the 
best  recently  came  from  a  dentist  who 
wrote  me  as  follows: 

I.  for  one.  feel  that  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  the  protection  of  eldwly  people  who  are 
in  danger  of  ha\ing  their  modest  life's  sav- 
ings entirely  wiped  away  by  a  moderately 
long  stay  in  a  hospital.  As  (people)  get 
older  they  usually  require  more  medical  axid 
hospital  treatment  and  it  is  Just  too  bad 
that  they  have  to  sacrifice  every  dollar  of 
their  life's  savings  in  order  to  get  that  very 
necessary  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

You  are  apt  to  receive  much  correspond- 
ence for  or  against  the  passage  of  HH.  4700. 
I.  for  one,  feel  that  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  the  protection  of  elderly  j>eople  wtio  are 
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m  danger  of  having  their  modest  Ule's  sav- 
ings entirely  wiped  away  by  a  moderately 
long  stay  In  a  hospital.  Hospitalization  is 
appallingly  expensive.  A  large  group  of  older 
people  are  not  able  to  buy  regular  insurance. 
As  they  get  older  they  usually  require  more 
medical  and  hoepltal  treatment  and  it  is  Just 
too  bad  that  they  have  to  sacrifice  every 
dollar  of  their  life's  savings  in  order  to  get 
that  very  necessary  care.  I  understand  that 
Sweden  and  some  other  countries  have  legis- 
lation along  this  line  and  that  it  is  quite 
satisfactory.  Hope,  and  feel  sure,  that  you 
will  do  all  you  can  to  further  such  legislation. 
Sincerely, 


i:merc;ing  .African  nations 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  these 
last  weeks  of  June  are  witnessing  a  polit- 
ical phenomenon  which  has  never  before 
taken  place  on  this  planet  and  may  never 
take  place  again.  By  the  Fourth  of  July, 
the  anniversary  of  our  own  independence, 
eight  brandnew  nations  will  have  come 
into  being.  Added  to  the  2  which  have 
already  become  independent  this  year 
and  the  5  which  expect  independence 
this  fall,  there  will  be  15  more  nations 
on  January  1,  1961,  than  there  were  on 
January  1. 1960. 

This  really  staggering  occurrence  is 
taking  place,  of  course,  on  the  continent 
of  Af;:?  I  -Ahere  more  states  are  emerg- 
ing irom  colonial  tutelage  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  Once  called 
'the  Dark  Continent."  Africa  will  soon  be 
bright  with  the  flags  of  many  nations 
and  rj ■.:...•  with  the  work  of  many  hands. 
What  does  this  change — the  magni- 
tude of  which  can  hardly  be  exagger- 
ated—mean for  the  United  States? 
What  are  American  interests  in  Africa? 
What  role  should  the  United  States  seek 
to  play  in  its  relations  with  new  African 
states? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
deep  and  difficult.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  discuss  some  of  the  most 
Important  problems  which  are  going  to 
arise  and  some  of  the  policies  we  can 
adopt  to  facilitate  their  solution. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  the  future  of  the  African  Continent 
Is  important  to  us.  Plemote  as  Africa 
may  once  have  been,  it  is  today  no  more 
than  a  day's  trip  by  jet.  Its  products 
are  in  our  houses  and  on  oui-  breakfast 
tables.  Its  diplomats  are,  or  soon  will 
be,  stationed  at  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York  City. 

Seventeen  million  Americans  have 
African  ancestry.  Although  they  did  not 
come  of  their  own  free  will,  they  have 
done  their  share  and  more  in  building  up 
this  country.  Their  interest  in  and 
sympathies  for  the  new  African  states 
are  another  cause  for  overall  American 
concern  toward  that  continent. 

Moreover.  Africa  itself,  with  its  220 
milhon  inhabitants,  thinly  scattered  over 
11  ^i  million  square  miles,  its  vast  and 
largely  untapped  natural  resources  and 
Its  strategic  location  on  the  periphery  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  may  one  day  come  to 
hold  the  balance  of  world  power  in  its 
nands. 

The  potential  wealth  of  Africa  i.<;  sta^-- 
?e:-.ng     to    the    imagination.      Akeady 


Airica  produces  much  of  the  world's 
uranium,  one-sixth  of  its  lead,  one-third 
of  its  chrome,  nearly  three-quarters  of 
its  cobalt,  almost  half  of  its  antimony, 
almost  a  seventh  of  its  tin,  more  than 
one-third  of  its  manganese  and  phos- 
phates, nearly  one-fourth  of  its  copper, 
almost  two-thirds  of  its  gold,  and  virtu- 
ally all  of  its  diamonds.  African  rivers 
will  one  day  produce  the  world's  cheapest 
electricity.  African  oil  wells,  still  in  their 
infancy,  are  expected  to  flow  generously 
in  the  future.  And  African  farming,  still 
in  a  highly  primitive  state,  may  one  day 
harvest  enough  to  feed  the  hungry  con- 
tinent of  Asia  as  well  as  its  own  in- 
habitants. 

Diplomatically.  Africa  will  also  be 
coming  into  her  own  in  short  order  and 
bringing  new  forces  into  the  interna- 
tional balance.  By  1961,  if  present  In- 
dications hold  true,  we  can  exF>ect  that 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  nations  repre- 
sented in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  will  be  African. 

The  key  to  the  long-term  future  of 
Africa  seems  to  'ie  in  the  newly  emerg- 
ing Negro  states  of  central  Africa  and 
it  is  of  these  new  states  and  their  prob- 
lems that  I  should  like  to  speak  par- 
ticularly. The  way  that  these  states  and 
their  leaders  face  the  new  status  of  in- 
dependence will  determine  the  future  of 
Africa.  I  firmly  believe. 

The  first  point  then,  that  must  be 
made  about  the  new  states  and  the  new 
African  citizens  within  them  is  that  they 
do  not  see  the  world  as  we  do — sharply 
divided  between  free  nations  and  Com- 
munist dictatorships.  For  them,  the 
big  division  is  between  rich  nations  and 
poor  nations,  between  developed  nations 
and  undeveloped  ones,  between  indus- 
trial nations  and  agricultural  ones. 
Without  exception,  the  emerging  African 
states  are  poor,  undeveloped,  and  agri- 
cultural. 

'rtieir  first  objective  Is  not  prosperity 
but  survival.  Independence  is  their 
greatest  treasure,  but  what  it  has  cost  in 
most  cases  is  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  funds  lavished  upon  them  in  the  last 
few  years  by  the  colonial  powers.  This 
is  especiaUy  true  of  such  countries  as 
Guinea,  where  the  national  vote  for  in- 
dependence angered  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  led  to  an  abrupt  stoppage  of 
all  financial  assistance. 

These  African  states  are  in  a  situa- 
tion very  similar  to  that  which  f.-wied 
the  Original  U.S.  Colonies  on  winning 
their  independence  from  Britain  They 
are  beset  by  internal  difficulties  and 
areas  of  great  indecision.  Economic 
progress  is  their  first  objective.  Diplo- 
matically, they  feel,  as  the  United  States 
rir?;t  did,  uncertain  and  inexperienced. 

We  will  not  be  doing  these  states  a 
favor  nor  indeed  will  we  win  their  good 
will  if  our  only  concern  with  them  is  to 
form  a  strong  alinement  against  com- 
munism. Just  as  George  Washington 
warned  the  American  States  to  avoid 
entangling  alliances  even  with  the 
French  Government  which  had  assisted 
in  the  struggle  for  independence  so 
virtually  every  new  African  leader  has 
tried  to  avoid  the  ties  both  of  the  free 
world  and  of  the  Communists. 


We  must  be  satisfied  to  accept  this 

nonalinement  policy  of  African  states  for 
the  moment.  We  can  only  hope  that 
time  will  show  the  African  neutralists 
as  it  is  beginning  to  show  their  counter- 
parts in  India  what  the  aggressive  aims 
of  internatiorml  communism  are.  The 
Communists  are  bound  to  reveal  their 
greed  and  self-interest  in  time.  African 
nationalists  are  no  more  anxious  to  lose 
their  new  freedom  to  communism  than 
they  would  be  to  return  to  colonial  servi- 
tude. We  can  take  some  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  no  African  states  have 
turned  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  assist- 
ance until  they  were  first  rejected  by  the 
West.  That  should  reveal  both  the  basic 
commonsense  of  the  African  leaders  and 
the  dangers  to  us  of  ignoring  African 
requests. 

In  a  realistic  appraisal  of  what  sort 
of  stand  we  can  expect  from  the  African 
states,  then,  we  will  probably  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  weaker  position  against 
communism  than  we  would  like.  But  I 
think  we  will  be  wise  to  recognize,  as  the 
most  moderate  and  most  capable  of  the 
African  leaders  do,  that  the  first  impor- 
tant problems  for  the  new  states  will  be 
internal  or  in  their  intercourse  with 
neighboring  states  rather  than  on  the 
stage  of  world  diplomacy. 

The  first  and  most  Important  internal 
challenge  that  must  be  faced,  of  course, 
is  the  establishment  of  representative 
governments  acceptable  to  the  peoples  of» 
the  new  sUtes.  We  of  the  West  nat- 
urally hope  that  these  governments  can 
be  democracies  where  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority can  prevail  through  orderly  proc- 
esses, but  where  the  white  minorities  will 
not  be  oppressed.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  our  own  type  of  government,  al- 
though well  suited  to  our  owti  needs,  may 
not  at  first  seem  so  readily  adaptable  to 
African  conditions. 

But  I  think  we  should  expect,  and  with 
the  passage  of  time  we  should  emphasize 
even  more,  the  need  for  certain  demo- 
cratic safeguards.  The  existence  of  a 
moderately  free  press,  the  right  of  free 
speech,  toleration  of  at  least  some  sem- 
blance of  opposition  opinion,  protection 
of  private  property— these  we  feel  are 
necessary  to  any  government  that  claims 
to  have  a  mandate  from  its  outi  people. 
With  these  outlets  for  popular  opinion 
and  openings  for  new  ideas,  a  strong  one 
party  government  can  carry  on  the  Im- 
portant work  of  unifying  the  country 
without  becoming  a  totaUtarlan  system 
like  the  Communist  monstrosity.  Within 
these  limits  able  and  ambitious  young 
leaders  can  pursue  the  dynamic  policies 
that  will  eventually  transform  Africa 
persuading  rather  than  persecuting  the 
backward-looking  tribesmen  of  the  re- 
moter areas. 

ParaUel  with  and  necessary  to  the  ma- 
turing of  democratic  institutions  in 
Africa  must  come  the  development  of 
sound  economic  bases  within  each  coun- 
try. Every  African  country,  with  the 
exception  of  South  Africa,  is  primarily 
agricultural.  There  are  few  industries 
and  those  that  do  exist  are  aimed  more 
at  export  than  at  domestic  markets. 
Moreover,  most  African  countries, 
whether  poor,  like  Nigeria,  or  relatively 
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rich  like  the  Rhodesia,  count  on  the 
oversea  sale  of  one  or  two  products 
for  virtually  all  of  their  foreign  ex- 
change. 

To  increase  the  revenues  of  these 
states  and  rai.se  the  per  capita  income  of 
Africans,  from  its  present  figure  of  about 
$70  per  year  to  a  level  approaching  that 
of  Emope  and  the  United  States,  tre- 
mendous efforts  are  required.  Diversi- 
fication of  production  must  come  first,  so 
that  the  economies  of  these  countries 
are  not  tied  to  world  prices  which  they 
cannot  control.  The  greater  indastriali- 
zation  must  follow,  the  development  of 
Africa's  hydroelectric  ix)tential  to  pro- 
duce cheap  power,  also  improvement  of 
Africa's  increcibily  backward  methods  of 
farming.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single 
facet  of  African  economy  where  prog- 
ress is  not  only  desirable  but  also  well 
nigh  imperative  if  the  new  states  are 
going  to  live  up  to  the  high  expectations 
of  their  optimistic  inhabitants.  These 
changes  cannot  take  place  unless  they 
are  underwrtten  by  the  industrial  na- 
tions of  the  West.  It  is  certainly  to  the 
interest  of  the  West  to  .see  that  they  do 
take  place.  For  without  economic  sta- 
bility even  linuted  forms  of  democracy 
will  find  it  hard  to  survive. 

Along  with  the  development  of  repre- 
sentative insti'  utions  and  economic  via- 
bility, there  is  another  trend  in  African 
politics  that  should  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  this  coimti-y.  That  is  the  organ- 
ization of  regional  groupings  to  prevent 
the  Balkanization  of  Africa.  We  all 
know  what  happened  In  the  Balkans 
when  states  were  set  up  that  were  too 
small  to  defend  themselves  economical- 
ly or  politicallj .  The  ensuing  boundary 
dispute.s.  tarifT  wars,  and  internal  rival- 
ries blinded  these  nations  to  the  threat 
first  of  Fascist  Germany  and  then  of 
Communist  Russia.  As  a  result,  they 
lost  the  very  independence  that  had  been 
so  precious  to  tliem. 

A  most  encouraging  development, 
therefore,  is  the  de.sire  expressed  in  many 
places  for  some  form  of  union,  whether 
political  or  merely  economic,  to  bind  the 
new  entities  together  for  a  constructive 
future.  The  Ma  li  Federation  has  already 
been  formed  out  of  the  foiTner  French 
territories  of  Senegal  and  Soudan. 
Ghana  and  Guinea,  although  geograph- 
ical separated  by  the  Ivory  Coast,  have 
announced  plans  for  cooperation.  The 
Federation  of  Nigeria,  initially  forged  by 
the  British,  will  become  independent  this 
fall.  With  a  population  of  30  million. 
Nigeria  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
strongest  states  in  Africa.  Other  federa- 
tion schemes  ar<>  under  active  considera- 
tion throughout  the  continent. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  principal 
problems  and  trends  to  be  seen  on  the 
continent  of  Africa.  That  the  United 
States  should  tactfully  and  tolerantly 
support  all  efforts  to  develop  demo- 
cratic insti tutio:is.  to  improve  economic 
prospects,  and  to  encourage  the  federa- 
tion of  small  states  into  larger  ones 
seems  nearly  self-evident.  But  how  can 
we  do  this?  What  policies  should  the 
United  States  best  adopt  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  African  people  and  thus,  in 


the  long  run.   of  the  American  people 
too? 

First  of  all,  the  United  States  should 
take,  even  more  unequivocably  than  we 
have  to  date,  a  stand  supporting  the 
desire  of  these  people  to  be  independent. 
Toward  Britian  and  France  such  pres- 
sure need  not  be  offensive.  The  British 
have  long  taken  the  lead  in  preparing 
their  colonies  for  .self-government.  But 
in  the  more  difHcult  areas  of  Kenya, 
Tanganyika,  the  Rhodesias  and  Nyasa- 
land.  the  British  have  not  faced  up  as 
sternly  against  the  demands  of  the  small 
settler  minority  as  most  Africans  would 
wish.  The  Africans  there  paradoxically 
look  toward  Britain  to  protect  them  from 
the  dictatorship  of  the  white  settlers. 
We  can  play  an  important  role  in  urging 
the  British  Government  to  move  faster 
in  these  areas  and  in  showing  to  the 
settler  communities  how  isolated  they 
ai-e  from  the  sympathies  of  the  rest  of 
the  free  world. 

General  de  Gaulle  has  already  per- 
mitted all  the  French  territories  in 
Africa,  except  Algeria,  to  choose  between 
closer  ties  with  the  metropole,  local 
autonomy,  or  complete  independence. 
Most  are  moving  rapidly  toward  inde- 
pendence in  a  French  "community."  The 
Algerian  question  will  soon  be  under  di- 
rect negotiation  between  the  French  and 
Algerian  rebel  leaders.  Here  again  we 
can  give  our  moral  support  to  the  mod- 
erate French  forces  seeking  a  fair  solu- 
tion and  make  it  clear  to  the  extremists 
in  Algeria,  who  have  long  been  the 
principal  obstacle  to  agreement,  that 
they  stand  alone  m  the  world. 

A  wholehearted  United  States  sup- 
port for  the  aspirations  of  black  Africans 
will  do  much  to  create  a  favorable  opin- 
ion of  the  United  States  in  Africa  and 
will  make  other  U.S.  policies  more  wel- 
come. The  United  States  should  stress 
its  own  tradition  as  a  state  which  once 
won  independence  from  colonial  rule. 

African  nationalists  should  be  encour- 
aged to  come  to  the  United  States  for 
their  education,  or  for  visits.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  not  only  visiting 
African  dignitaries,  but  also  American- 
born  Negroes  are  treated  with  the  re- 
spect that  is  due  to  fellow  humans  re- 
gardless of  color  or  place  of  origin. 

If  the  United  States  can  put  itself 
across  to  Africans  as  a  country  uncondi- 
tionally sympathetic  to  African  inde- 
p)endence.  then  a  big  step  will  have  been 
taken  in  counteracting  Communist  prop- 
aganda efforts.  Beyond  this.  I  think  we 
must  recognize  that  politically  we  have 
very  little  direct  power  in  Africa.  We 
cannot  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  African  nations  nor  would  we  wish  to. 
Neither  can  we  dictate  to  them  the  pol- 
icies they  should  puisue  in  international 
relations.  Any  pressure  along  these 
lines  would  win  us  enemies  rather  than 
friends. 

Where  we  can  play  a  very  important 
role,  is  economically.  Now  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  advocate  any  great  giveaway  pro- 
gram to  try  to  buy  these  countries  over 
to  our  side.  It  would  not  work  anyway. 
Nevertheless  there  are  a  great  many 
ways  in  which  we  can  promote  our  own 


interests  and  at  the  same  time  help  the 
Africans  to  help  themselves. 

Africa  is  a  wonderful  area  of  U.S.  pri- 
vate enterprise.  So  far  its  wealth  and 
its  markets  are  virtually  untouched. 
U.S.  investments  in  Africa  today  are  less 
than  $700  million  snd  nearly  half  of  that 
is  invested  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
the  policies  of  which  are  anathema  to  all 
of  Black  Africa.  Private  enterprise  can 
perform  a  dual  function,  first  in  bringing 
new  money  and  foreign  exchange  to  a 
country,  secondly  in  making  the  techni- 
cal know-how  and  experience  available 
to  local  people,  many  of  whom  have 
never  even  seen  a  factory,  much  less 
worked  in  one. 

There  will  be  diflBculties.  of  course,  and 
probably  th(?  immediate  financial  return 
will  not  be  as  high  as  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  world.  But  the  long-term  results 
will  undoubtedk-  be  profitable  to  us  as 
well  as  useful  to  Africa.  To  encourage 
private  industry  to  go  into  the  area,  the 
Government  should  provide  tax  and  oth- 
er incentives.  The  African  Governments 
should  themselves  encourage  and  de- 
liberately seek  a  wider  foreign  invest- 
ment not  only  in  the  extractive  indus- 
tries— where  returns  are  surer  but  where 
foreigners  are  unpopular — but  in  pro- 
ducing goods  for  local  use. 

Private  enterprise,  by  employing  as 
many  native  Africans  as  possible,  and  by 
practicing  a  policy  of  tact  and  tolerance, 
can  enjoy  an  inconspicuous  position  that 
is  frequently  difficult  for  Government 
agents.  By  practicing  free  enterprise 
in  such  areas  instead  of  just  preaching 
it  we  can  put  our  ideas  across  far  more 
effectively. 

There  is  a  role  in  Africa  for  American 
labor  to  play  as  well  as  American  man- 
agement. Up  to  now  the  Communists 
have  been  allowed  virtually  a  free  hand 
in  the  organization  of  African  trade 
unions.  As  a  result,  the  Communist- 
dominated  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  has  already  established  a  school 
for  African  unionists  in  Budapest. 

The  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  is  already  well  estab- 
lished in  Africa  with  a  total  membership 
well  over  a  million.  But  there  is  a  lot 
of  roc«n  for  closer  cooperation  between 
the  U.S.  union  movement  and  that  in 
Africa.  Africans  can  benefit  much  from 
the  experience  of  U.S.  unionists,  and  I 
daresay  U.S.  workers  can  learn  a  lot 
about  conditions  in  Africa.  The  labor 
movement  is  an  important  channel  of 
commimication  between  peoples.  We 
must  not  neglect  it.  Our  imions  should 
sponsor  more  exchanges  and  educa- 
tional programs  in  this  field. 

Education  of  all  sorts  is  really  the  key 
to  the  openirig  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
Missionaries,  institutions,  and  founda- 
tions have  already  taken  a  lead  in  this 
field.  But  the  need  is  immeasurably 
great  if  220  million  Africans  are  to  par- 
ticipate intelligently  both  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  ;n  the  economic  life  of  their 
comitries.  They  need  elementary- 
schools  and  universities.  They  also  need 
practical  training  in  techniques  of  com- 
merce, of  farming,  of  cattle  raising,  and 
above  all  of  manufacturing  their  raw 
materials  into  finished  goods. 
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.  liiow,  as  the  colonial  powers  are  pack- 
'  tag  up  to  leave,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
our  Go'.ernment,  by  and  with  the  coop- 
eration of  private  enterprise  interested 
in  Africa,  to  consider  what  type  of  ed- 
ucational assistance  can  best  be  pro- 
vided. 
I  The  proposal  has  been  made  to  estab- 
lish tho  r-q  r.valent  of  an  American  land- 
grant  I. n.', fixity  in  eastern  Nigeria  with 
U.S.  funds.  This  would  call  for  Afri- 
can. American,  and  British  cooperation. 
I  think  this  possibility  of  creating  re- 
gional umversities  throughout  Africa  to 
teach  the  technical  skills  that  are  most 
nee<:-<i  .:.  Africa  today  can  be  fruitful 
indeed,  Ii  would  strengthen  the  already 
existing  links  between  the  nations  and 
'  :.Hr.  th*'  way  for  new  coordination  on 
11. e  m.^i  practical  levels. 

What  is  needed  for  Africa  today.  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  regional  forum,  perhaps  on 
the  order  of  the  British -sponsored  Co- 
1  'Hir^.j  p^an  for  Asia,  where  the  nations 
!  -i-s.-;!. stance  and  the  nations  that 
!  :i)  - .  ■  •;'  it  can  get  together  and 
:  ^jrdmated  schemes.  The 
a:'  -^  is  not  the  only  free  world 
tr.a:  can  assist  undeveloped 
Mai.y  other  European  nations. 
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particui.i:  ly  :he  former  colonial  powers, 
are  resolutely  budgeting  in  order  to  con- 
tinue help  to  their  former  dependencies. 
Other  nations  like  West  Germany,  Can- 
ada, and  Japan  have  much  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  both  practical  and  financial 
assistance.  Even  little  Israel  is  busily 
helping  the  state  of  Ghana  with  the  re- 
sources and  know-how  acquired  during 
I^^rael's  own  recent  climb  up  the  ladder  of 
economic  progress.  A  place  where  all  of 
these  nations  could  come  together  with 
the  African  countries  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  progress  of  Africa  as  well 
as  to  the  mutual  understanding  of  the 
have  and  liave-not  nations. 

To  suin.Tx  trize.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  following  five  points  should 
constitute  the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  regards  encouraging  and  as- 
sisting the  emerging  nations  of  Africa: 
First.  We  should  demonstrate  whole- 
hearted supported  for  the  a.spirations  of 
the  Africans  by  taking  a  firmer  stand 
supporting  their  desire  for  independence. 
Second.  American  private  enterprise 
should  be  encouraged  to  invest  in  the 
new  nations,  employing  native  labor 
wherever  possible,  and  thereby  stimu- 
late their  economy. 

Third.  American  labor  unions  should 
sponsor  more  exchanges  and  educational 
programs  with  and  within  the  new  coun- 
tries. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  should 
assist  in  creating  regional  universities, 
providing  the  technical  knowledge  that 
Is  so  badly  needed. 

Fifth.  We  should  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regional  forum,  bringing 
together  representatives  of  the  free  world 
and  the  new  African  nations. 

Mr.  President,  1960  is  clearly  a  momen- 
tous year  for  Africa.  We  can  make  it 
even  more  momentous  by  inaugurating 
now  the  kind  of  carefully  planned  pol- 
icy, combining  private  enterprise,  labor 
union  experience,  Government  assist- 
ance,   and    international    coordination 


that  Will  speed  African  nations  along. 
What  we  wish  for  them — freedom,  eco- 
nomic stability,  and  responsibility — is 
nothing  other  than  what  they  seek  for 
themselves.  But  by  working  together 
the  free  world  can  benefit  Africa  just  as 
Africa  can  and  will  benefit  the  free  world. 


THE  ROLE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, it  was  my  great  pleasure  in  1958 
to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  Small  Bu.<;iness  Act 
of  that  year.  The  measure  has  proven 
helpful  to  the  Nations  independent 
businessmen.  It  has  strengthened  their 
role  in  the  national  economy,  a  role 
which  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  Americans, 
whether  they  are  .small  businessmen,  big 
businessmen,  farmers,  workingmen.  or 
housewives. 

In  this  challenging  new  decade.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  small  business- 
man has  an  even  more  vital  role  to  play. 
In  an  era  of  changing  technology  in  agri- 
culture and  busines-s.  the  place  of  the 
small  busine.ssman  becomes  a  rallying 
point  for  all  .segments  of  the  economy. 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  place  of  the 
small  independent  businessman  in  our 
changing  economic  picture  de.serves 
attention  from  other  segments  of  the 
economic  household.  It  deserves  this 
attention.  I  think,  because  there  lie  in 
this  important  sector  of  our  economy 
the  answers  to  some  of  the  problems  in 
other  segments  of  our  economy. 

In  areas  where  changing  agricultural 
technology  has  caused  difficulties  for  the 
fanner,  small  business  often  has  the  an- 
swer to  a  reordering  of  the  economy. 
Throughout  the  trsiditional  agricultural 
sections  of  the  Nation,  the  small  manu- 
facturer and  the  independent  operator 
of  processing  and  servicing  firms  are  the 
foundation  for  a  new  economic  vitality. 
In  the  industrial  and  natural  resource 
areas  where  changing  productive  tech- 
nology is  causing  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  population  migration,  small 
busine.ss  again  is  a  key  to  the  task  of 
providing  new  opportunity. 

These  developments,  it  seems  to  me, 
point  up  once  again  the  basic  strength  of 
our  highly  complex  economic  system,  the 
strength  of  the  individual  who  really  be- 
lieves in  the  American  dream  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  Through  the  years,  the 
small  independent  businessman  has  been 
on  the  firing  line  of  the  economy,  sow- 
ing the  way  of  opportunity  and  service. 
In  the  changing  times  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today,  the  small  busine.ssman  is 
small  only  in  the  size  of  his  operation. 
He  is  big  in  his  vision,  big  in  his  courage, 
and  big  in  the  role  he  Ls  playing  to  make 
the  American  economic  machine  work 
with  maximum  efficiency  and  minimum 
waste.  Nothing  is  more  important  to  our 
Nation  in  these  times  than  full  use  of 
our  potential.  I  believe  the  small  busi- 
nessman has  rendered  a  service  to  all 
parts  of  our  economy  by  showing  the  way 
to  a  full  realization  of  potential,  by 
pointing  up  how  the  American  dream  of 
opportunity  for  those  who  will  grasp 
it  can  be  made  reality. 


For  these  reasons.  I  wish  to  say  that 
small  business  deserves  continued  and 
sympathetic  attention  by  all.  Small 
business  has  proven  it  can  shoulder  the 
task  which  faces  it. 

We  here  should  ever  be  ready  to  turn 
an  understanding  ear  when  the  small 
busuiessman  speaks  of  his  problems,  or 
when  he  offers  constructive  advice  on 
how  Congress  can  help  in  the  big  job  of 
making  the  economy  run  at  full  effi- 
ciency. I.  for  one.  will  ever  be  ready  to 
do  this,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  by 
doing  so  I  will  be  serving  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation,  of  its  small  business- 
men, its  big  corporations.  Its  consumers 
and  workers. 


APPROPRIATION   FOR  CONGRES- 
SIONAL CEMETERY 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  since 
1812  the  Washington  Parish  Burial 
Ground,  popularly  known  as  Congres- 
sional Cemetery,  has  continued  under 
the  ownership  and  control  of  the  rector 
and  vestry  of  Washington  Parish — 
Christ  Church. 

Last  October  the  superintendent  of 
Congressional  Cemetery,  A.  R.  Johnson, 
by  direction  of  the  owner,  notified  the 
Department  of  the  Army  by  letter  that 
additional  funds  are  needed  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  806  Govern- 
ment-owned graves  In  the  Congressional 
Cemetery. 

Under  the  maintenance  service  con- 
tract— No.  83.  July  1.  1959 — due  to  expire 
today,  June  30.  1960.  the  Department  of 
the  Army  now  pays  $750  per  annum  to 
the  owner  of  the  cemetery  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  these  806  Govern- 
ment-owned graves. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  liostrumental  in 
obtaining  an  lncrea.sc  In  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  maintenance  and  care  of 
these  Government-owned  graves  In 
which  are  Interred  the  remains  of  many 
former  Members  of  Congress.  Other 
Chilian  personnel  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  also  Interred  there.  It  Is  not 
generally  known  that  the  remains  of 
three  Presidents,  John  Quincy  Adam.s. 
William  Henry  Harrison,  and  Zachary 
Taylor,  were  temporarily  laid  to  rest  In 
thi.s,  our  Nation's  first  national  ceme- 
tery. No  other  cemetery  In  the  country 
has  received  the  last  remains  of  so  many 
high-ranking  Government  officials.  I 
submit  and  a.-'k  that  there  be  included 
at  the  end  of  these  remarks  a  partial 
list  of  official  personnel  who.se  remains 
are  Interred  In  Congre.sslonal  Cemetery. 
In  addition  to  actual  remains  there  are 
also  about  100  monuments  honoring  de- 
ceased Senators  and  Representatives 
whose  remains,  formerly  Interred  there, 
are  now  Interred  elsewhere. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  In  report- 
ing H.R.  12326.  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fl.scal  1961.  has  con- 
curred in  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  Increased  the 
budget  estimate  of  $750  to  $2,100  for 
maintenance  of  the  Federal  graves  In 
the  Congressional  Cemetery.  This  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
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priatlons  merits  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Senate  In  keeping  with  the  re- 
spect and  honor  due  our  predecessors  in 
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the  Senate  and  House  whose  remains  or 
monuments  now  rest  in  Congressional 
Cemetery. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Remains  of  deceased  Senators  and  Representatives  >  now  in  Congressional  Cemetery,  1969 


BVLUS 


1-2 


1-2 
7-« 


e 
»-ll 

12  13 
14-15 

i»-ao 

21-22 
2»-20 
30^31 
32-33 
34-36 
36-37 
38-39 
4(M1 
42-43 
44-45 
46  H7 
4S-49 
54-55 
9ft- S8 
60-61 
62-64 
65-67 


9-10 
11-12 
13-14 


37-38 
61-53 
54-56 
66-68 

60-71 
72-73 


.Name 


Uriah  Tnicy. 
Ecn  \>Kthy.. 


State 


Frands  Malbone ..^,^t  .om^u 

Thomas  Blount   North  Carolina 


(alao 


Tllman  n   Parks. 
Elbridfe     Oerry 
Vice  President). 

Elijah  Brigham 

Richard  ."Unford.. 

Oeorite  .Mumford. ., 

David  WHlker 

Nathaniel  Hazard 

Jease  glociimh 

James  Burrlll.  Jr 
WUllam  A.  Trunbte  .. 

WilUam  Flnkncy 

WUllam  I..  Ball 

John  OalUard 

Christopher  Rankin 

Alexuuier  Smyth 

James  .Vohle 

Charles  C  Johaiston. 

George  E.  .Mitchell 

James  Jones 

James  Jackson " 

l*vt  Casev 

Philip  Do-ldridRe ' 


John  Pinilje 

John  Dawson...  . 
Samuel  A.  Otis  (S«cre-' 

tary  of  Senate.   1780- 

1814V 

Thoma.«  T.  Thicker 

Thomas  Iv  8iiigletoQ 

Tlmothv  J.  Carter.. 
Warren  R   Davis    . 

Littleton  P.  Dennis 

James  Blair 


Range  24 

Connecticut.. 
New  Jersey.. 


Range  25 
Rhode  Island . 


Sena- 
tors 


Repre- 
senta- 
tives 


Died 


Sites 


Range  29 

Arkansas 

Massachusetts. 


do 

North  Carolina 

do     

Kentucky 

Rhode  Island  . 
North  Carolina.. 
Rhode  Island . . . 

Ohio     

Maryland 

Virginia 

South  Carolina.. 

MKsis.<ippl 

Vlrtfioia  

Indiana 

Virginia 

Maryland 

Oeorsia 

do 

Sooth  Carolina 
Virginia 

Range  30 

Pennsylvania. . 

Virginia 

MHuchnaetta. 


X 
X 
X 


South  Carolina, 
do. 


Maine  

South  Carolina. 

Maryland 

South  Carolina. 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


May    4, 1800 
Jan.    27,1808 


June 
Feb. 


4.1800 
7. 1812 


X 

X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


Feb 

Nov. 

Feb. 
Apr. 
Dec. 
Mar. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

D<-c. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

June 

June 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Nov. 


12,1050 
23. 1814 

22, 1816 
0. 1816 
31. 1818 
1,1820 
17,1820 
20,1820 
25,1820 
13, 1821 
25,1822 
28, 1824 
26,1826 
14.1826 
17,1830 
26.1831 
17.1832 
28,1832 
11,1801 
10,1806 
3,1807 
10,1832 


Name 


Dec.  30, 1812 
Mar.  31. 1814 
Apr.  22.1814 


May 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Apr. 


2,1828 
25,1833 
14.1838 
20.1835 
14.1834 

1.1834 


43-44 

47-40 
60-52 
63-55 

66-58 

62-«4 


40-51 


104-106 
116-118 
110-121 
131-133 
153-155 


101-103 
107-100 
113-115 
140-142 
162-164 


101-103 
104-106 
137-130 


82-83 
84-86 
87-80 


67-50 
60-62 


Joseph  .\nderson 

Theodoriok  Bland , 

George  Holcombe 

Joab  Lawler 

Narsworthy    Hunter 

(Delegate). 
Jeremiah  Mcl.,ene 


State 


Mountjoy   Bayly   (Sen- 
ate Sergeant  "at  Arms). 


John  W.  Hombeck 

Henry  Frick 

William  Taylor 

Albert  O.  Harrison 

Benjamin  Thompson 


Francis  J.  Harper 

Edward  Bradlev 

Felix  O.  McC^nneU. 
Samuel  L.  Southard. 
William  ITptiam 


Range  31 

Tennessee.... 
Virginia 

New  Jersey.. 

Alabama 

Mississippi... 


Ohio. 


Sena- 
tors 


Rangp  50 

Maryland , 

Range  54 

Pennsylvania.. 

do 

Virginia 

Missouri 

Massachusetts. 


William  A.  Burwell. 

Daniel  Hiester 

Joseph  Lawrence 


John  M.  Thurston 

William  N.  Roach. 

Davidson  (House 

P^e). 


James  Gillespie 

Lemuel  J.  Bowden. 


Total. 


Range  55 

Pennsylvania. 

Michigan 

Alabama 

New  Jersoy... 
Vermont. 


Repre- 
senta- 
tlres 


X 
X 
X 


Died 


Rangr  56 

Virginia.. 

Pennsylvania. 
do 


Range  50 

Nebraska 

Maryland 


Range  60 

North  Carolina. 
Virginia... 


'  Includes  1  Secretary  and  1  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  Senate  sni  i  D. 


X 
X 


X 
X 


14 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


Apr. 
June 
Jan. 
May 

Mar. 


17.1837 
1,1790 

14.1828 
8,1838 

11,1802 


Mar.  10.1837 


Jan. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


16,1848 
1,1844 

17.1846 
7,1839 

24.1852 


X 
X 
X 


Mar.  18. 1837 
Aug.  5, 1847 
Sept.  10. 1846 
June  26.1842 
Jan.    14, 1863 


Feb.  16. 1821 
Mar.  8. 1834 
Apr.   17,1842 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


0. 1916 
7,1902 


11,1805 
2,1864 
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THE  PLIGHT   OF  THE   MIGRATORY 
WORKER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  went  to  Mas- 
sachusetts recently  to  talk,  to  a  large 
degree,  about  Florida.  Complicated  as 
that  may  sound,  it  nevertheless  makes 
much  sense. 

The  Senator  is  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr.  He  went  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
which  was  held  in  Boston  on  May  21,  to 
describe  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Migratory  Labor,  of  which  he  Is 
chairman. 

To  emphasize  his  basic  theme — that 
all  Americans  should  be  concerned  about 
the  problems  and  Injustices  facing  the 
men.  women,  and  children  who  help  pro- 
vide this  Nation  with  food  for  our  tables 
and  fiber  for  our  garments — the  Senator 
told  the  group  a  great  deal  about  the  ex- 
periences of  the  subcommittee  during  its 
hearings  and  a  field  trip  last  month  in 
Florida.  His  account.  I  believe,  gives 
all  citizens  much  to  think  about. 

He  also  described  the  work  facing  the 
subcommittee  and  the  bills  now  before 
It. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  address  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address,  Entitled  "Thl  Plight  or  the  Mi- 
gratory Worker"  by  Senator  Harrison  a. 
WiLUAMs,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey, 
AT  Annual  Meettnc  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  Mat  21, 
1960 

Tlie  work  on  the  subcommittee  has  been 
particularly  rewarding  to  me,  I  think,  be- 
cause It  comes  at  a  time  when  we  are  look- 
ing ahead.  It  comes  at  the  start  of  a  new 
decade. 

Like  the  man  who  makes  New  Year's  reso- 
lutions, we  feel  a  need  for  freshness  and 
change.  We  could  not  believe  It,  if  someone 
were  to  tell  us,  that  the  sixties  could  pass 
with  little  or  no  progress  on  the  problems 
to  be  described  here  In  the  next  2  days. 
The  fact  Is,  however,  that  someone  has  to 
work  hard  to  make  certain  that  progress  Is 
made,  and  we  are  part  of  that  force  of  "some- 
ones'"  who  must  do  the  work. 

This  first  year  of  the  sixties  is  a  year  of 
anniversaries.  It  Is  the  silver  Jubilee  of  the 
great  social  legislation  enacted  under  the 
leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Twenty-flve  years  have  passed  since  Con- 
gress enacted  laws  to  reduce  the  suffering 
and  distresses   caused   by   unemployment. 

Americans  watched  in  1935  as  Congress 
passed  the  Wagner  Act.  Here  was  another 
historic  cornerstone  In  the  structure  of  laws 
that  express  the  conscience  of  our  citizens, 
and  their  faith  in  Democratic  progress. 

The  thirties  brought  us  social  security. 
Federal  minimum  wage  legislation,  and 
other  bills  based  on  the  premise  that  no 
man's  comfort  or  profit  can  be  based,  even 
partially,  on  another  man's  suffering  or  ex- 
ploitation. 

All  this  happ>ened  decades  ago. 

And  so.  In  this  great  year  of  1960,  when 
we  are  assured  that  we  Americans  are  living 
in  a  happy  state  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
when  an  alltlme  record  of  64  million  em- 
ployed Americans  has  been  established,  and 
when  many  Americans  apparently  really  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
years  In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  it 
certainly  behooves  us  to  give  sf>ecial  thought 
to  the  more  than  1  million  migrants  who 
help  bring  food  to  our  tables  and  fiber  for 
our  garments. 

WORK    OF    the    subcommittee 

The  five-member  Senjtte  subcommittee,  as 
you  can  see,  has  its  work  cut  out  for  It.  But 
it  did  have  a  head  start  when  It  began.  It 
had  the  good  wishes  of  many  citizens  who, 
like  you,  believe  that  something  should  be 
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done  about  hardship  and  Injustice.  It  also 
had,  at  Its  very  first  hearing,  three  bills  to 
consider.  To  these  I  promptly  added  one 
more.  Let  me  describe  them  to  you  briefly, 
and  you  will  see  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  the  subcommittee  has  much  hard 
thinking  to  do: 

Take  the  minimum  wage,  for  instance. 
This  is  a  very  difflcult  legislative  field,  be- 
cause, in  devising  such  legislation,  I  think 
we  must  give  great  weight  to  the  fact  that 
the  piece-rate  system  of  payment,  in  many 
Instances.  Is  prized  more  dearly  by  the 
worker  than  by  the  employer.  In  addition, 
fringe  benefits  of  certain  kinds  should  be 
considered.  It  is  also  desirable  that  such 
legislation  produce  an  opportunity  for 
orderly  adjustment  of  the  wide  regional 
variation  in  farm  worker  wages.  And,  of 
course,  we  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the 
general  deterioration  in  national  farm  in- 
come. 

B^'en  though  there  are  substantial  prob- 
lems still  to  be  resolved  on  the  minimum 
wage  question,  I  believe  we  have  made  a 
good  beginning  in  our  study  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill  Introduced  last  year  by  Senator 
McNamara  of  Michlg-an.  Senator  McNamara's 
bill,  which  has  considerable  merit  in  my 
opinion,  would  apply  a  minimum  wage  floor 
to  employees  of  large  farm  enterprises. 

Under  its  terms,  farm  operators  employ- 
ing more  than  2.244  man-days  of  hired  farm 
labor  during  a  calendar  year  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  at  least  75  cents  an  hour 
This  minimum  would  be  adjusted  upw.vd  to 
*1  an  hour  within  3  years. 

Reasonable  men  may  disagree  as  to  detail. 
6uch  as  the  size  of  the  farm  enterprise  to 
which  this  law  should  apply.  But  1  believe 
that  the  principle  proposed  in  the  bill  is 
sound  and  should  be  enacted  Into  law. 

Two  bUls  before  the  subcommittee  would 
require  registration  of  crew  leaders.  You 
may  have  heard  stories  about  the  families 
who  work  all  season  only  to  find  that  after 
they  have  paid  their  debts  to  an  unscrupu- 
lous crew  leader,  they  have  earned  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  even  less  than  the  $«92 
per  year  which  is  the  average  annual  In- 
come for  all  migrants. 

Senator  Javits.  of  New  York,  Introduced 
the  administration  bill  for  crew  leader  regis- 
tration, I  have  introduced  a  more  compre- 
hensive bill  calling  for  greater  control  of 
these  labor  contractors. 

The  final  bill  now  under  consideration 
•ska  for  child  labor  protection  among  mi- 
grants. I  was  startled  last  week  when  a 
magazine  interviewer  said  she  had  heard 
from  Informed  sources  that  it  might  take 
10  years  for  such  a  bill  to  pass.  I  can't 
imagine  that  anyone  could  stand  for  such 
a  postponement    of  the   inevitable   and   the 
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t>,^®  'rj"  ***"^   ^  described   Just   now   are 
^=^   with  Which  the  subcommittee  began 

^i^^J^r  ^  V  ''^"^  °^'  ^y  through  the 
JUdwest  and  Eastern  States  it  becai^e  ob- 
Jflous,  I  thought,  that  we  had  to  do  more. 
too^  In  January  I  Introduced  two  bills  in- 
^.^t?  .  ^'^'P  improve  educational  cppor- 
tunitles  for  migrant  youngsters,  and  I  also 
Introduced  a  bill  to  h^lp  and  encourage  loca^ 
government,  growers,  and  nonproflt^grmS 
Tn^'°^!  housing  for  migratory  work^rV^ 
In  Florida  this  week,  at  the  first  public 
discussion  of  the  housirg  and  education  bills 
they  received  almost  unanimous  support' 
And  It  was  enthusiastic  support  too 
r«il^*^^^^  ^°  '*y  ^  *"  gratified  by  the 
hn'^=  r,J'*''^"'^  ^  *'*'^^^«  ti^at  these  three 
blhs  str  ke  at  several  of  the  root  proble,^ 
now  f.iclng  the  migrants 

th^%mng:"°"  ^"^'  '"^  '"^^«"'^^-  -°"'^  ^° 

beir  The  Z,^^V^^    Government    would    help 
bear  the  additional  cost  of  educating  these 


children  during  regular  school  sessioiis 
Poinds  would  be  provided  to  pay  75  percent 
of  the  State's  cost  of  educating  the  child 
for  each  day  of  attendance.  The  Federal 
share  of  75  percent  would  be  maintained 
for  the  first  2  year^.  Thereafter  the  Fed- 
eral share  would  be  50  percent  of  the  cost. 
Another  section  of  the  bill  would  help 
communities  pay  the  extra  expense  of  edu- 
cating migrant  youngsters  In  special  sum- 
mer school  sessions;  $300,000  in  grants  would 
be  available  annually  for  this  purpose  over 
a  5-year  period.  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation programs  would  be  eligible  to  sponsor 
a  summer  school  under  this  part  of  the 
program. 

II.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars annually,  for  5  years,  would  be  ear- 
marked for  State  planning  grants  to  en- 
courage interstate  cooperation  and  fact 
gathering  on  educational  programs.  In  other 
words,  if  Arizona  has  a  good  program,  Idaho 
and  New  Jersey  need  to  know  about  it. 

Not  only  would  this  program  encourage 
fact  gathering;  it  would  encourage  fact 
trading. 

Our  hearings  and  field  trips  have  convinced 
me  that  this  could  be  a  very  valuable  pro- 
gram. 

All  three  programs  proposed  In  this  first 
education  bill  would,  when  added  together, 
cost  only  about  $2  million  a  year. 

In  terms  of  missiles  or  farm  surplus  stor- 
age costs,  this  is  not  much  money.  In  terms 
of  positive  good  to  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zens, it  Is  an  impressive  sum.  Only  young- 
sters of  domestic  migrant  workers  would 
participate  in  this  program.  Braceros  live 
bachelor  lives.  Im  told,  and  do  not  have 
their  children  with  them. 

Youngsters  arent  the  only  ones  who  would 
benefit  from  better  education.  Adult  mi- 
grants can  profit  also. 

The  second  bill  I  Introduced  on  January 
20  Is  the  direct  result  of  talks  I  have  had 
with  growers,  public  health  officials,  and 
others. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  and  most  Justifiable 
complaint  expressed  by  growers  again  and 
again  is  the  one  which  I  11  paraphrase  like 
this: 

•Well.  I've  done  a  lot  of  things  to  im- 
prove the  welfare  of  mlgranU  on  my  farm. 
I've  built  them  new  housing,  put  In  toilet 
facilities,  new  showers,  cooking  facllltle*. 
nice  new  bedding,  plenty  of  garbage  cans, 
and  what  happens?  They  mark  up  the  walls, 
kick  holes  in  the  window  screens,  stop  up 
the  toilets,  pull  the  knobs  off  the  showers 
and  stoves,  tear  the  blankets,  and  tip  over 
the  garbage  cans." 

The  farmer  has  a  right  to  hurt  feelings 
and  his  resentment:  often  he  has  stretched 
his  thin  profits  a  little  thinner  so  that  he 
could  build  better  quarters.  Sometimes  the 
migrant  for  whom  the  facilities  were  built 
however,  didn't  even  know  what  the  facili- 
ties were  for. 

The  root  problem  here  !s  a  lack  of  educa- 
tion in  fundamentals  of  modern  living  And 
It  is  to  this  problem  that  the  second  bill  is 
directed.  It  would  authorize  »250,000  an- 
nually for  5  years  for  a  program  of  practi- 
cal education  tor  the  workers  themselves 
and  it  would  follow  the  path  so  successfully 
blazed  by  the  cooperative  extension  service 
which  now  combines  the  efforts  of  some 
11,000  county  extension  workers  and  1  2  mil- 
Uon  voluntary  local  leaders  to  provide  in- 
formation about  home  economics  and  agri- 
cultural methods  to  more  than  12  million 
persons 

You  know,  when  you  talk  about  educa- 
tion, you  sometimes  have  a  feeling  of  which 
came  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg. 

If  children  receive  proper  education,  wont 
child-labor  legislation  be  more  efrective'  Or 
is  It  the  other  way— if  a  child  does  not  have 
a  school  to  go  to,  what  does  It  benefit  him 
to  be  forced  from  the  fields?  The  same 
question  arises  about  minimum  wages     Un 


less  adults  are  given  some  Instruction  In  the 
benefits  of  gcjod.  healthful  living,  won't  he 
lose  some  of  the  advantages  that  extra  dollars 
tn  his  pockets  could  give  him? 

You  here  today  may  know  about  many  of 
the  State  schools  established  to  promote 
migrant  education— the  $50,000  pilot  plant 
in  Oregon.  Ohio's  $176,000  reimbursement 
program  to  school  dlstricu,  and  action  In 
New  York,  Florida,  and  in  New  Jersey,  I 
think  that  you  must  be  Interested  In  the 
3-year  study  of  si^eclal  educational  prob- 
lems under  way  In  Colorado,  with  the  help 
of  the  US,  Office  of  Education.  Texas  and 
Wisconsin  are  trying  to  find  a  good  way  to 
determine  the  educational  needs  of  each 
child  In  the  home  district  of  that  child  and 
then  transmitting  that  Information  to  an- 
other State.  Wisconsin  could  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, be  In  a  position  to  give  the  child 
the  educational  program  he  should  have 
when  he  arrives. 

These  and  other  efforts  point  up  the  need 
all  the  more,  I  think,  for  coordination,  ex- 
change of  Information,  and  encouragement 
from  Federal  levels  down  to  the  local  school 
board  level.  It  would  be  shameful.  In  this 
day  of  massive  emphasis  on  educational  Im- 
provement, if  We  were  to  permit  this  educa- 
tional lag  to  continue  among  large  numbers 
of  these  migrant  youth.  We  do  know  that 
the  lag  Is  there;  one  study,  for  example,  esti- 
mates that  more  than  50  percent  of  100,000 
school-age  migrants  are  from  1  to  4  years 
behind  In  school  by  the  time  they  reach  thp 
age  of  14. 

Tm    HOUSING    BILLS 

Encouraging  as  the  educational  Interest 
Is,  It  Is  only  part  of  the  picture.  We  need 
good  housing,  too.  but  who  is  to  provide  It? 
To  many  growers  the  migrant  Is  a  tempo- 
rary vUltor.  and  the  grower  frequently  be- 
lieves that  the  Investment  In  bousing  should 
be  kept  to  a  minimum,  often  a  very  bare 
minimum.  The  subcommittee  has  seen 
shacks  that  have  been  made  almost  livable 
by  the  migrants — In  one  wooden  frame  hut 
not  too  far  from  Princeton  University,  a 
woman  was  happy  when  we  met  her  because 
her  husband  had  Just  nailed  an  orange  crate 
to  the  wall,  thus  giving  her  a  new  shelf. 

And  the  subcommittee  has  also  seen 
fairly  good  buildings  which  have  been  al- 
most wrecked  within  one  growing  season— 
another  good  Illustration,  I  believe,  of  the 
need  for  the  education  bill  I  menUoned 
earlier. 

Growers,  of  course,  are  at  a  disadvantage 
when  they  try  to  finance  housing  for  mi- 
grants. Lenders  generally  dtu  t  regard  such 
housing  as  good  mortgage  security;  the 
farmer  might  discover  that  he  would  have  to 
mortgage  his  entire  farm  to  provide  shelter 
for  his  temporary  visitors— and  It  would 
take  many  arguments  to  persuade  him  that 
this  Is  a  wise  thing  to  do. 

To  help  deal  with  the  housing  question  I 
introduced  a  bill  on  Januru^  21  The  first 
section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  Insure  loans  up  to  $35  million 
a  year  for  migrant  homes.  Another  section 
of  the  bill  would  authorize  direct  loans  to 
farmers  associations,  and  State  or  countv 
governments.  ' 

or^f  ^'^.^  '"*"^  "^""'^  ^«  "»«1  for  non- 
profit  housing  of  migrants  and   they  would 

TT^fu'^''  •^^  ™""°"  revolving  fund  to  be 
^^  H^f^.  ^  congressional  appropriation. 
.^t  L  ^  '"t«Qded  to  help  the  farmers 
l^LV  y*"  *"°  them-who  try  to  provide 
good  housing  despite  slim  profit  margins  and 

vld.^?",?''  i^"'  '^«  competitor  will  pro- 
vide equally  good  housing 

whT.t^'''.'"rP^^^'  '"'•  "»*"'?•«'.  camps  In 
I^Ih^T^'^  "'''''"■  ""'''  "•^'^  provided, 
cnirr^  \'^"'*  "^"^  P^^"^^  ^  attractive 
new  w^n  ^"  *»^^*^^  sanitary  facilities  were 
new.  well  maintained,  and  adequate  One 
grower  told  us  that  his  model  camp  is  J 
-ource  Of  pride   to  him.     And  he  g^?e  one 
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practical  reason  for  being  so  proud.  He  said 
that  his  camp  helps  attract  a  steady  supply 
of  skilled  workers  to  his  farm  each  year,  thus 
cutting  down  his  turnover  rale  and  replace- 
ment costs. 

Other  growers  have  found  that  Improved 
educational  opportunities  have  the  same  ef- 
fect— workers  want  to  come  back  year  after 
year  because  they  have  found  something 
they  want.  Sometimes  that  something  Is  a 
feeling  of  growing  eelf-respect  and  self-un- 
derstanding. 

FLORIDA  AND  CITIZENS  INTXIIEST 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about  the  In- 
dividual bills  and  the  reasons  for  the  bills, 
but  right  now  I'd  like  to  live  up  to  my  billing. 
It  was  said  in  the  program  that  I'll  dis- 
cuss the  citizens  role  in  the  migrant  worker 
issue.  I'm  verv  glad  that  we  decided  on 
that  title  because  our  studies  In  Florida  have 
reinforced  my  conviction  that  we  are  not 
going  to  get  very  much  further  in  improving 
the  migrants'  lot  until  Americans  put  their 
Imaginations  to  work  and  try  to  visualize 
what  It  means  to  be  such  a  farm  worker  In 
many  areas  of  this  Nation. 

Government  programs  wont  end  hardships 
unless  we  have  citizen  interest  instead  of 
citizen  resistance  to  progress.  The  Florida 
visit  has  given  me  fresh  evidence  on  the  need 
for  legislation  and  it  has  also  given  me  even 
greater  appreciation  of  the  genuine  concern 
felt  by  most  private  citizens  when  they  have 
the  facts. 

What  kind  offsets? 

In  one  county  of  Florida  I  was  told  that 
two  youngsters.  6  and  7  years  old.  had  never 
attended  school  In  any  State  until  they 
were  registered  In  one  community  last  week. 
They  had  always  been  on  the  move  until  this 
month.  Now  they  may  receive  a  month  or 
two  of  school  training  before  moving  on  once 
more. 

One  clergj'man  told  us  that  social  workers 
have  found  children  working  in  the  fields 
Some  were  only  6.  7,  and  8  years  old  The 
social  workers  took  them  from  the  fields  and 
sent  them  home,  but  they  may  have  won- 
dered as  they  did  so  about  what  the  young- 
sters would  do  In  their  cheerless  quarters. 

We  saw  workers'  camp  shacks  where  entire 
families  lived  in  12-  by  12-feet  rooms — and 
these  were  among  the  best  quarters  we  have 
seen  In  the  States. 

A  hospital  superintendent  told  us  that  the 
hospital — established  for  all  citizens  of  the 
community — may  have  to  shut  down  eventu- 
ally because  migrants  have  many  Illnesses 
and  little  money  Most  of  the  time,  they 
simply  can't  pay  their  bills,  and  the  hos- 
pital faces  a  growing  deficit. 

Given  these  conditions  many  citizens  of 
Florida  are  responding  In  a  heartwarming, 
magnificent  manner.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
a  few  I  met  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week. 

There  was  Julian  Griggs,  a  tall,  quiet-spo- 
ken, and  deep-feeling  man.  He  Is  a  staff 
worker  to  the  Florida  Christian  Ministry  to 
Migrants.  We  met  first  at  a  lunch  prepared 
by  his  volunteer  helpers  at  a  work  camp 
auditorium  in  Belle  Glade — about  20  miles 
or  so  from  Lake  Okeechobee.  He  told  us 
about  men  and  women  who  launder  and 
dry  clothing  under  conditions  "In  which 
your  wife  or  mine  would  not  be  caught 
dead."  He  told  about  teenagers  who  take 
to  darkened  streets,  to  cars,  to  drive-ins 
because  their  one-room  family  quarters  are 
too  crowded.  He  described  mud,  mud,  mud. 
everywhere. 

And  yet,  he  also  told  us  this:  "This  year 
for  almost  the  first  time,  two  migrant  pa- 
rents have  talked  with  me  of  their  desire 
to  send  their  sons  to  college.  This  Is  a 
tribute  to  them  and  to  the  education  pro- 
vided these  boys  in  Osceola  Elementary  and 
Belle  Olade  Junior  High  and  High  School." 
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The  subcommittee  met  Prof.  George 
M.  Smart,  chairman  of  the  Dade  County 
Committee  on  Migrants.  He  told  us  how 
the  citizens  there  had  responded  this  year 
during  a  sudden  freeze  which  left  migratory 
workers  without  work  In  quarters  that  were 
never  meant  for  a  freeze.  His  words  de- 
scribe what  happened  there' 

'With  the  excellent  cooperaUon  of  the 
Surplus  Commodities  Division  of  the  Flor- 
ida State  Department  of  Welfare  and  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture  surplus 
commodities  were  brought  in  early  In  prep- 
aration for  the  unemployment  which  fol- 
lowed cleanup  In  the  fields.  The  coxmty 
welfare  department  was  again  authorized 
by  the  county  commission  to  administer 
the  program.  Interviewing  and  distribution 
of  commodities  were  carried  out  by  a  sUiff 
of  that  department  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Florida  State  Welfare  Department  and 
volunteers  recruited  and  supervised  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  More  than  15  tons  of 
canned  food  were  contributed  and  approxi- 
mately $3,500  of  volimtary  contributions 
have  been  uised  to  further  supplement  com- 
modities. 

"This  operation  has  been  as  efficient  as 
this  kind  of  effort  can  be.  It  has  revealed 
the  generous  concern  of  the  community  for 
the  plight  of  the  unemployed  migrant  work- 
ers. However,  an  emergency  voluntary  effort 
such  as  ours  should  not  be  considered  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  such  a  problem.  The  success 
of  our  plan  is  dependent  upon  the  continued 
willingness  of  a  nimiber  of  private  organiza- 
tions and  public  departments  each  to  pro- 
vide a  portion  of  the  effort  needed,  and  of 
private  citizens  to  make  cash  contributions. 
Failure  of  any  one  of  these  parts  at  any 
point  would  have  nullified  our  whole  en- 
deavor. Therefore  we  believe  that  a<lmlnls- 
tratlve  and  financial  responsibility  should 
be  fixed  somewhere. 

The  committee  regards  the  migrant  prob- 
lem primarily  as  one  requiring  national  and 
Interstate  attention.  Therefore,  it  believes 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  policy." 

As  you  can  see.  Professor  Smart  gave  the 
subcommittee  a  few  additional  things  to 
think  about  He  also  gave  us  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  citizen  reaction  to  a  problem 
not  of  their  making. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  Rev.  Paul 
M.  Cassen,  director  of  the  Florida  Christian 
Ministry  to  Migrants.  He  is  the  clergyman 
who  told  us  that  "We  take  the  attitude  that 
any  person  can  change." 

In  those  very  few  words  he  summed  up 
much  of  our  Florida  experience. 

He  expressed  the  faith  of  a  man  who  feels 
that  no  man's  problems  are  his  alone.  He 
made  us  believe,  by  his  words,  that  a  man 
who  turns  his  back  on  problems  cuts  his 
vision  by  half. 

In  Florida,  to  even  a  greater  degree  than 
we  had  found  In  many  other  States,  we  found 
many  people  who  do  not  believe  In  limiting 
the'r  vision.  They  are  concerned  T^ey 
want  to  know  what  was  happening  in  that 
shack  seen  from  the  highway.  Thf  v  arr  ^p- 
memberlng  the  forgotten  people.  :  :.pv  be- 
lieve that  "any  person  can  change  and  they 
are  working  to  bring  about  that  change. 

While  listening  to  their  testimony,  or  stop- 
ping In  at  their  camps,  I  found  myself  think- 
ing about  a  project  which  I'd  like  to  describe 
here  tonight  in  hopes  of  receiving  your  reac- 
tion to  it.  It  Involves  the  establishment  of 
a  kind  of  USO  for  migratory  workers. 
Yes,  I  said  USO. 

You  may  remember,  from  World  War  II, 
the  transient  servicemen  who.  In  the  few 
hours  he  had  away  from  his  training,  came 
to  your  hometown  in  search  of  some  touch 
of  his  hometown.  You  may  remember  how 
your  community  responded:  How  ho\i,««»wtrpf: 
made  gallons  of  punch,  how  muslr:  i:.s  grvve 


up    their    time,    how   some   citizens   became 
social  directors  or  dancing  Instructors. 

The  migrants.  In  many  ways,  are  like  that 
serviceman  of  World  War  IT. 

They  are  always  moving  on.  They,  how- 
ever, usually  seek  no  welcome  They  are 
strangers  from  the  wtwk  camps.  There  Is  a 
boundary. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  boundary  Is 
there  largely  because  no  one  has  taken  the 
trouble,  in  many  places,  to  remove  it.  If  the 
migrants  had  a  center — not  even  a  social 
center,  but  a  place  where  they  could  find 
lights,  comfortable  chairs,  some  laughter, 
and  some  cleanliness — If  they  had  such  a 
center,  they  could  take  the  first  step  on  that 
road  to  change.  They  could  break  the  bar- 
riers of  silence  and  of  near  stupefaction 
which  now  Is  the  lot  of  so  many  of  them. 

We  heard,  for  instance,  about  men  who 
spend  30  or  40  hours  each  week  Just  "laying 
around,"  as  they  call  it.  They  reed  no  books, 
they  don't  listen  to  radios,  or  watch  tele- 
vision.   They  "lay  around." 

A  social  center,  even  If  It  offers  only  a  few 
basic  conveniences,  would.  I  think,  do  much 
to  help  those  who  want  to  be  helped. 

Citizen  action  is.  of  course,  essential  if 
there  is  to  be  any  effort  of  this  kind. 

In  many  States  we  have  already  seen  the 
beginning  of  such  citizen  action,  and  these 
beginnings  are  a  source  of  Inspiration  and 
reassurance  to  us.  As  a  legislator.  I  believe 
that  we  must  make  laws  to  help  us  make 
social  progress.  And  so  we  on  the  subcom- 
mittee will  work  on  our  legislation,  aj.d  vf 
will,  I  think,  make  definite  progress  thii  \  -.^r 

But  there  is  no  one  Federal  program,  or 
group  of  Federal  programs,  that  will  end  the 
problems  affecting  the  migrants,  the  growers, 
and  the  citizens  whose  lives  are  affected  in 
one  way  or  another  by  the  unresolved  prob- 
lems of  the  migrant  work  force. 

To  make  the  programs  work — from  Wash- 
ington, from  the  State  legislatures,  from  the 
county  and  hometown  governing  bodies — we 
shall  need,  too,  those  citizens  who  have  a 
capacity  for  Indignation  and  hard  work. 
When  many  Americans  realize  that  all  Amer- 
icans have  a  stake  in  ending  the  injustice 
and  hardship  of  any  group  in  our  Nation 
then,  I  think,  we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way 
In  establishing  a  moral  basis  ioi  a  social 
goal.  You  here  are,  I  am  sure,  among  those 
who  are  helping  us  to  take  that  long  forwtird 
step,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  been  with  you 
tonight. 


REPEAL  OP  THE   CONN.^.LLY 
RESERVATION 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  Pre.'^ident,  I  n.-^e  to 
call  to  the  affention  of  the  Senate,  as 
it  is  about  to  recess  for  a  month  or  a  little 
more,  to  the  formation  of  a  committee  in 
New  York  headed  by  Judge  Learned 
Hand,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
leaders  of  the  bench,  as  honorary  chair- 
man, and  Robert  Dechert.  v,»,o  w.i.,=  re- 
cently General  Counsel  of  the  I^'  ''::se 
Department,  as  chairman,  to  ^'^  :k  to 
bring  about  the  repeal  of  the  so-called 
Connallj'  reservation  to  our  adherence 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

I  know  of  few  more  fruitful  subjects 
with  respect  to  foreign  policy  about 
which  our  legislators  can  think  during 
the  recess  than  this  one,  which  urgently 
needs  attention. 

A  vestige  of  isolationism  still  remains 
among  us,  as  every  Senator  knows. 
What  it  means  is  that  the  United  States 
does  not  invite  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  in  cases 
in  which  it  does  have  jurisdiction,  but 
preserves  to  itself  the  authority  to  refuse 
that  jurisdiction,  and  by  so  doing,  gives 
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to  everyone  who  might  have  a  case  the 
same   right.     It  works  out  very   badly, 
because  the  rule  of  law  is  very  important 
to  us  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world.     It 
could  have  helped  us  enormously  in  re- 
spect to  the  difficulties  about  the  U-2.    It 
could  help  us  enormously  with  respect 
to  the  brazenness  and   the  tyranny   of 
Mr.    Castro,    who    is    seizing    American 
property  in  Cuba  without  any  expecta- 
tion of  compensating  for  it,  according  to 
international    law.      That    is    an    issue 
which  could  be  taken  before  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  and  yet  Pre- 
mier Castro  can  frustrate  us  by  himself 
claiming  the  very  benefit  of  the  resena- 
tion  which  we  have  established. 

With  so  much  to  gain  and  so  little  to 
lose  in  terms  of  the  rule  of  law  against 
the  rule  of  force  to  be  invoked  not  only 
between  us  and  other  free  world  coun- 
tries but  between  us  and  the  Commu- 
nist countries  as  well,  it  seems  incon- 
ceivable that  we  should  maintain   this 
anachronism  upon  our  statutory  books. 
There  is  a  very  distinguished  body  of 
opinion  in  the  country  working  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Connally  reservation.     It 
has  enormous  support  from  members  of 
the    bar    and    from    the   organized    bar 
through  the  American  Bar  Association. 
I  hope  very  much  that  when  we  return 
after  the  recess  that  this  may  be  one  of 
the  high  priority  items  that  we  under- 
take. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in    my    remarks    an    editorial    entitled 
'■The  United  States  and  the  Court."  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


zen's  property."  Yesterday,  for  Instance, 
Premier  Castro  seized  the  Texaco  refinery 
in  Cuba  because  It  would  not  agree  to  refine 
Soviet  oil.  This  Issue  could  not  now  be 
taken  to  the  Interna  clonal  Court  because 
Cuba,  even  though  she  has  no  self-Judging 
reservation,  can  invoke  one  because  we  have 
such  a  reservation. 

In  the  broader  and  much  more  Important 
field  of  the  rule  of  law  among  nations  and 
the  example  which  the  United  States  tries 
to  set  for  the  uncommitted  nations  of  the 
world,  there  Is  a  vital  reason  for  rei>eallng 
the  Connally  reservation.  So  long  as  this 
reservation  exists  we  are  displaying  a  funda- 
mental distrust  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  Yet  It  Is  a  Uibunal  that  has 
proved  Its  high  quality  and  impartiality  over 
many  years.  Its  composition  Is  truly  Inter- 
national; Its  members  are  chosen  and  elected 
tlirough  the  United  Nations,  and  there  Is 
no  reason  to  fear  an  abuse  of  Its  power. 

In  any  circumstances,  matters  essentially 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  would  still  be  excluded  from 
the  consideration  erf  the  Court.  The  only 
difference  would  be  that  we  would  accept 
the  Judgment  of  the  Court  as  to  whether  an 
Issue  U  domestic  or  International.  This 
would  be  evidence  that  we  acknowledge  that 
In  International  as  In  national  affairs  the 
rule  of  law  must  operate  and  that  we  will 
accept  It.  In  some  ways  thU  is  a  small  thing 
for  Americans  to  be  asked  to  do,  but  the 
principle  is  a  grea- 


SEIJ^-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OP  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  10),  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  individuals. 


The  United  States  and  the  Cotjrt 
Isolationism  is  almost  dead  In  the  United 
States,  but  there  are  a  few  vestiges  left  One 
of  them  is  the  so-called  Connally  reserva- 
tion to  our  adherence  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  It  is  past  time  to  get  rid 
of  It. 

A  committee  has  Just  been  formed  to  work 
lor  the  elimination  of  this  seir-Judglng  res- 
ervation The  members,  headed  by  Judge 
Learned  Hand  as  honorary  chairman  and 
Robert  Dechert,  recently  General  Counsel  of 
the  Defense  Department,  as  chairman,  could 
not    be   more   distinguished.      They   deserve 

WKn'^'.^P?"  °^  ^'""y  thinking  American. 
While  it  i3  clearly  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  this  Issue  before  Congress  adjourns 
this  summer,  the  committee  is  going  to 
work  to  get  both  major  political  partl^  to 
put  a  plank  in  their  convention  platforms 
calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  Connally  amend- 
nent. 

♦K^^f  J^^^rvatlon  gives  the  United  States 
the  right  to  Judge  when  an  issue  submitted 
to  the  International  Court  comes  within  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Chily  8  of  the  38  nations  which  now  accept 
the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
have  such  a  reservation.  Of  these,  Mexico  Is 
W^rr.^'i^^  """I!  ^°"'^^'-y  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  France  and  India  had  such  a 
reservation  but  have  dropped  It.  Prance  be- 
cause  she    discovered   It   bad   a    boomerang 

thP'r^.^^^'^lK^  ^^^\  ^"^  ^y  ^'*P^^  involving 
«5f!t2^^  l^*  "***°"  ^*h  ^^^<^m  the  United 
SiTn'^iftV^  contending  would  hav^^e 


MEDICAL      INSURANCE     PROGEAM     roH     THE     AGED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
administrations  so-called  medicare  plan 
for  the  aged  and  the  inadequate  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  proposal  passed 
by  the  House  fail  to  meet  the  most  funda- 
mental requirements  for  financing  the 
minimum  health  needs  of  America's 
senior  citizens,  and  they  do  not  square 
with  the  economic  facts  of  life  in  Ameri- 
ca today. 

If  Congress  were  to  adopt  either  the 
administration  or  the  House  measure 
without  making  significant  changes  and 
additions,  we  would  be  guilty  of  helping 
to  deceive  the  people,  especially  our  aged 
citizens  who  desperately  need  financial 
assistance  in  order  to  have  the  excellent 
medical  care  our  society  is  capable  of 
providing.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
at  least  three  basic  defects  in  the  White 
House  proposal,  some  of  which  also  are 
reflected  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
plan.    They  are: 

First.  Direct  Government  subsidiza- 
tion of  the  insurance  companies  would 
not  materially  ease  the  financial-health 
care  plight  of  the  elderly. 

Second.  The  matching  formula  would 
make  it  impossible  for  many  States— al- 
ready hard  pressed  to  provide  adequate 
schools,  roads,  and  other  public  serv- 
ices—to participate  fully,  thus  discrim- 
inating against  their  elderly  citizens 

Third.  The  White  House  proposal  re- 
jects the  fundamental  principle  under- 
lying modern  medical  care,  which  em- 
phasizes preventive  medicine  and  early 
intensive  treatment,  and  provides  for 
speedy  rehabilitation  to  a  productive  life 


Lm-LE      HE1.P      UNDER      THE      DEDUCTIBLE      PLAN 

Under  the  deductible  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  to  accommo- 
date the  insurance  firms  and  keep  Fed- 
eral costs  down,  many  of  our  senior  cit- 
izens would  receive  practically  no  help 

in    meeting    their    medical    expenses 

much  less  be  able  to  seek  the  quality  of 
medical  care  they  actually  need. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  genial  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  know  that  in  Tennessee  the 
House  bill  would  make  available  10  cents 
a  year  for  each  aged  person?  Can  the 
Senator  tell  us  what  hope  there  is  for 
those  people  for  medical  care,  other  than, 
perhaps,  to  buy  a  single  package  of 
aspirin  tablets? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  replying  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  in 
the  presence  of  the  very  diligent  and 
effective  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
GoREl.  I  would  not  refiect  upon  the 
sturdy  folk  who  live  in  Tennessee.  How- 
ever, Tennes-see  is  certainly  included  in 
the  States  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my 
statement  which,  very  frankly,  would  be 
discrimiiiated  against  if  the  White  House 
proposal,  or  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  after  being  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  were  to  be 
the  so-called  answer  to  this  very  press- 
ing problem. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  Tennessee, 
all  that  could  be  provided  with  the  addi- 
tional 10  cents  per  person  would  be  a 
package  of  aspirin.  It  would  not  provide 
the  cost  of  a  doctor  to  determine  whether 
the  person  needed  something  else  be- 
sides aspirin. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  understated  the  cost  of 
aspirin.  Aspirin  cannot  be  purchased 
for  10  cents,  as  I  understand.  However, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  perhaps 
dramatized  the  situation  very  effectually 
in  his  statement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  In  Louisi- 
ana, the  House  bill  would  make  available 
the  generous  sum  of  $1  a  year  for  each 
aged  person.  Can  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  give  me  any  idea  of  what 
an  aged  person  could  do  with  the  extra 
$1  a  year? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  He  could  purchase 
a  ticket  to  a  motion  picture  theater  for 
a  first-run  movie  in  the  afternoon,  not 
at  night. 

While  we  are  engaging  in  pleasant  col- 
loquy, it  is  also  very  important  colloquy 
because  behind  those  words  is  the  Sen- 
ator's realization  of  the  problem  which 
he  has  so  often  expressed.  I  know  of 
no  other  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
philosophy  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  such  assistance  to  a  greater 
degree  than  has  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suppose 
that  today  one  bottle  of  patent  medicine 
's^e  best  we  could  hope  to  provide— 
a  bottle  of  Tichenor's  antiseptic  or  Had- 
acol--with  the  $1  per  per.son  provided 
m  the  House  bill  for  the  people  of 
Louisiana. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH  Hadacol  at  one 
time  was  a  product  which  was  purchased 
by  West  Virginians.  I  eim  not  certain 
why  any  West  Virginian  should  have 
purchased  Hadacol.  because  it  had  a  cer- 
tain volatility  which  moonshine  already 
possessed.  However.  Hadacol  had  its 
beginning  in  Louisiana,  and  I  presume  it 
was  a  good  product.  I  do  not  know 
what  happened  to  that  product,  but  ap- 
parently it  went  out  of  existence — at 
least,  on  a  large  scale. 

So  I  shall  not  say  what  type  of  patent 
medicine,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
suggested,  might  be  purchased,  except 
to  remark  that  absolutely  no  hope  for 
adequate  medical  care  is  provided  in  the 
proposal  of  the  White  House  or  in  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as 
Louisiana  is  concerned  the  White  House 
bill  or  the  House  bill  does  not  provide 
enough  money  to  pay  the  expense  of 
calling  a  doctor  to  diagnose  a  persons 
illness.  A  dollar  a  year  certainly  would 
not  pay  the  cost  of  calling  in  a  doctor  to 
make  an  examination  of  a  sick  person. 

One  dollar,  as  suggested,  might  be 
enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  purchasing 
a  bottle  of  patent  medicine  or  a  bottle 
of  mouth  wash  or  gargle.  But  if  a  per- 
son were  critically  ill  and  needed  the  ad- 
vice of  a  doctor,  the  $1  provided  by  the 
bill  would  not  pay  that  cost. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  men- 
tioned Hadacol.  It  is  no  longer  as  wide- 
ly sold  as  it  once  was. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  did  contain  a 
certain  volatility. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe 
sherry  wine  was  one  of  its  ingredients 

Mr.  RANTKDLPH.  For  medicinal  pur- 
poses, yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiaiia.  As  the  Sen- 
ator probably  knows,  the  originator  of 
Hadacol  was  Dudley  O  LeBlanc,  a  public 
service  commissioner  of  Louisiana  and  a 
former  State  senator  of  Loui.<;iana.  He 
lias  created  a  new  product  called  Carry- 
on.  He  sold  his  interest  in  Hadacol 
The  new  product.  Carryon.  is  supposed 
to  give  a  person  a  little  uphft. 

I  suppose  an  aged  person  mi^iht  buy 
a  bottle  of  Carryon  with  the  SI  which 
would  be  made  available  to  him.  But  so 
far  as  providing  any  real  medical  care 
for  him  is  concerned,  the  $1  p>er  year  per 
aged  person,  as  the  Senator  well  knows, 
would  be  of  no  help  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  famihar  with 
the  case  of  an  aged  person  who.  for- 
tunately, had  some  funds  available.  He 
was  very  ilL  His  family  spent  hundreds 
of  dollars  a  year  upon  him.  Yet  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars  a  year  is  to  be  made 
available  for  all  the  aged  persons  of  the 
whole  State. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  not  been  informed  that  the  potent 
Carryon  had  replaced  the  once  revered 
Hadacol.  and  I  am  not  sure  what  power 
it  possesses;  but  at  least  it  seems  people 
are  having  an  opportunity  to  imbibe  this 
medicine,  and  perhaps  in  that  connec- 
tion I  use  the  word  "imbibe"  in  its  proper 
sense. 

But  seriously,  the  dollar  juggling  and 
the  fiscal  finagling  in  connection  with 
the  proposals  i  have  mentioivd  wi;i  not 


suffice  as  we  approach  a  solution  to  this 
very  serious  problem.  Does  my  col- 
league agree  that  it  is  an  illusion  to  think 
that  these  measures  would  provide  the 
real  substance  which  is  necessary? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Indeed  so. 
If  it  would  appear  that  I  have  been 
somewhat  facetious  in  discussing  this 
House  bill,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  knds?^ 
of  any  bill  that  could  be  discussed  more 
appropriately  in  that  way.  because  this 
House  bill  is  a  joke;  in  terms  of  provid- 
ing adequate  medical  care,  it  is  simply  a 
joke.  It  is  a  joke  to  talk  in  terms  of  an 
additional  10  cents  a  year  a  person  for 
people  in  Tennessee,  or  an  additional  $1 
a  year  a  person  for  people  in  Louisiana. 
That  is  just  a  joke.  So  why  not  use  those 
terms  in  referring  to  such  a  proposal? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  used 
those  terms  properly  in  referring  to  the 
program  which,  as  I  have  indicated,  is 
insufficient  in  its  abortive  attempts  to 
provide  help  in  this  situation,  which  is 
a  serious  one  for  the  senior  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as 
the  House-passed  bill  is  concerned,  if  it 
were  of  benefit  only  to  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana, we  still  would  not  have  the  least 
interest  in  it,  because  if  we  could  not 
make  more  provision  than  that  for  our 
people,  the  bill  would  not  be  justified. 

I  suspect  that  so  far  as  Louisiana  is 
concerned,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
program  called  for  by  the  bill  would  ex- 
ceed any  benefits  the  people  of  Louisiana 
would  receive  from  It. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH  I  agree  with  the 
able  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  versa- 
tile Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  confirmed,  in 
testimony  given  on  yesterday  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  that  by  rea- 
son of  the  peculiar  formula  written  into 
the  House-passed  bill,  it  is  estimated  that 
four  States  would  receive  60  percent  of 
the  benefits,  and  44  States  would  receive 
benefits  approximately  equal  to  the  bene- 
fits which  one  State  would  receive.  I 
wonder  whether  the  able  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  reacts  favorably  to  that. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No.  my  reaction  is 
negative — a  natural  reaction,  shared  by 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. In  other  words,  not  only  is  there 
an  inadequacy,  but  a  discrimination  is 
built  into  the  House  bill.  Is  that  not 
true?  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  agree. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  vield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  course,  I  gladly 
yield  further  to  my  esteemed  colleague. 
Mr.  GORE.  Although  Secretary  Flem- 
mlng  endorsed  the  House  bill,  he  also 
said  it  was  inadequate,  and  recommended 
that  it  be  supplemented  by  a  proposal 
which  he  said  was  the  proposal  of  the 
administration — which,  insofar  as  I  am 
advised,  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 
But  I  am  sure  it  will  be  introduced,  be- 
cause I  offered  to  introduce  it  by  request. 


for  I  think  a  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tion, seriously  advanced  on  such  a  major 
problem  as  this  one,  deserves  to  be  in- 
troduced, in  order  that  the  committee 
may  give  it  full  and  careful  considera- 
tion and  in  order  that  Members  may  be 
advised  of  the  contents  of  the  bill.  Per- 
haps Secretai-y  Remming  has  in  mind 
having  someone  else  introduce  the 
bill,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  preempt 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  But  I  have 
volunteered  my  services  to  introduce  the 
bill — not  because  I  suppoit  it,  but  by 
request,  and  in  order  that  it  be  available 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  personal  opinion  that  we  could  have 
no  public  official  who,  from  the  stand- 
point of  intense  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  at  the  administrative  level,  would 
be  better  qualified  to  be  objective  in  this 
instance  than  Secretary  Flemming.  I 
believe  that  member  of  the  administra- 
tion— who.  the  Senator  has  indica^d. 
talked  over  the  matter  with  him — is  ca- 
pable of  doing  a  good  job  and  is  de- 
sirous of  doing  a  good  job.  But  he  is  con- 
stantly hedged  m.  We  know  that.  We 
know  it  in  regard  to  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, and  we  know  it  now  in  this  in- 
stance. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  when  I  say  Uiat 
the  proposal  which  I  hope  can  be  con- 
sidered here — the  administration  pro- 
posal— has  a  deductible  arrangement 
which.  I  say  very  frankly,  would  ac- 
commodate the  insurance  firms  and 
would  keep  down  the  Federal  costs;  but 
if  those  arrangements  were  in  effect, 
many  of  our  senior  citizens  would  re- 
ceive practically  no  help  in  meeting  their 
medical  expenses,  much  less  be  able  to 
obtain  medical  care  of  the  quality  they 
actually  need. 

Furthermore.  I  understand  the  White 
House  proposal  would  require  an  aged 
citizen  to  pay.  each  year,  the  first  $250 
of  medical-care  bills,  and  the  first  $400 
in  the  case  of  an  aged  couple.  But  al- 
most 30  percent  of  our  senior  citizens,  I 
would  remind  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, have  no  ready  assets;  and  more  than 
45  percent  have  less  than  $500  in  assets, 
according  to  best  obtainable  informa- 
tion. 

MEDICAL  CARE    AND    MEDICATIONS    COSTLT 

We  must  remember  that  the  costs  of 
medical  care  and  of  expensive  drugs — 
which  are  not  included  in  the  White 
House  proposal — constitute  a  significant 
part  of  the  total  bills  the  elderly  citizens 
of  our  country  must  pay  If  they  are  to  re- 
main alive. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  helpful  this  after- 
noon to  look  at  the  annual  income  figures 
In  order  to  see  how  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  really  affect  the  people  of  the 
Nation:  60  percent  of  those  over  65  years 
of  age  have  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000 
a  year;  20  i>ercent  have  incomes  between 
$1,000  and  $2,000  a  year:  and  5  percent 
have  incomes  of  $5,000  or  more  a  year. 
Thus,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr  Long],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  PastoreI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield],  who 
now  are  on  the  floor,  80  percent  of  our 
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senior  citizens  must  live  on  incomes  of 
less  than  $2,000  a  year — the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  on  considerably  less  than 
the  figure  of  $2,000  annually. 

For  those  persons,  according  to  the 
White  House  proposal,  just  paying  the 
$250  deductible  expense  would  consume 
12  to  24  percent  of  their  annual  income, 
leaving  them  a  frightfully  inadequate 
sum  with  which  to  pay  rent  and  utilities, 
buy  food  and  clothing,  and  provide  for 
other  necessary  expenditures. 

For  example,  supp>ose  an  elderly  mar- 
ried man  incurs  a  medical  bill  of  $500 
in  1960  Under  the  projxxsal  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  spo- 
ken— the  administration  plan — he  would 
be  required  to  pay  $444 — $400  deductible, 
S24  membership  fee.  and  20  percent  of 
the  remaining  $100.  or  S20.  So  the  total 
sum  of  $56  would  actually  be  contributed 
toward  his  health  care  costs  of  $500  in 
1960. 

In  terms  of  his  annual  income  and  the 
actual  aid  to  be  given  to  him,  this  scheme 
is  worthless,  and  it  needs  to  be  spoken 
of  in  such  vigorous  language. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  yield  again,  with 
pl»^.=^ure. 

M;  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  pleased 
to  ^.  V  that  in  Louisiana  we  have  a  very 
eli:  >:  ite  system  of  charity  hospitals. 
We  would  have  dispensed  with  the  name 
'charity"  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  a 
Catholic  organization  of  nurses,  who 
were  the  early  founders  of  the  hospital 
system  in  Louisiana  more  than  100  years 
ago.  But  with  that  elaborate  system  we 
provide  medical  assistance  for  the  indi- 
gent and  needy  who  are  unable  to  afford 
it.  We  provide  almost  half  of  the  cost 
of  the  hospital  days  spent  at  State  hos- 
pitals— in  fact,  more  than  half. 

THIRTY    YE.\RS   OF    LOtJISWN.\    EXPERIENCE 

As  one  who  comes  from  a  State  which 
had  a  program  of  that  sort  30  years  ago. 
It  looks  downright  ridiculous  when  the 
administration  brings  in  something  like 
this  and  talks  about  health  care  for  the 
aged,  when  we  in  Louisiana  are  spending 
probably  $20  million  to  provide  health 
care  for  indigents,  those  who  are  not 
able  to  provide  for  themselves — without 
P'K^  !  U  aid.  I  may  say.  To  talk  about 
a  F-  ;f  ral  program  and  providing  $1  per 
aged  person  per  year  seems  quite  amus- 
ing when  it  is  proposed  nowadays.  30 
years  after  we  established  our  program, 
completely  at  State  expense. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
L<3  iisiana  is  correct.  That  story  can  be 
told,  at  least  in  degree,  in  many  States 
throughout  the  country.  In  t'-  s  in- 
stance there  was  pioneering  in  Louisiana, 
where,  by  a  bold  frontal  attack  on  this 
problem,  a  considerable  amount  of  se- 
curity was  brought  to  the  senior  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  enormous  de- 
ception which  is  being  foisted  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  enor- 
mity of  the  deception  is  further  substan- 
tiated by  just  a  glance  at  the  pattern  of 
medical  costs  incurred  by  our  elderly 
citi/ens. 

In  recent  years  67  percent  of  the 
couples  receiving  social  security  benefits 


spent  from  $1  to  $399  annually  to  pay 
medical  bills.  Only  7  percent  had  what 
is  called  catastrophic  illness — an  illness 
costing  $1,000  or  more. 

This  means  that  the  administration's 
deductible  approach  would  be  of  practi- 
cally no  benefit  to  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  senior  citizens  of  this  Re- 
public. Their  small  reserves  of  ready 
assets  would  be  wiped  out  immediately 
in  paying  their  medical  expenses,  leaving 
no  resei"ves  for  other  emergencies  or  for 
future  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator,  in  saying  this,  realizes  what  a 
human  tragedy  it  is  for  such  a  person. 
I  have  seen  it  happen  to  people  whom  I 
have  known  very  well.  Persons  who 
have  somehow  managed  to  get  by  up  to 
the  age  of  65,  70,  71,  or  72,  and  have  a 
little^ money  saved,  who  somehow  man- 
age tb  have  some  little  hope  of  security, 
but  have  seen  a  single  sickness  wipe  out 
everything  they  had  managed  to  save  in 
their  lifetime.  All  of  their  money  was 
gone  as  a  result  of  a  single  illness.  As 
the  Senator  has  said,  it  may  not  sound 
like  much  to  have  $500  taken  away  from 
one.  but  if  that  is  all  one  has,  it  is  a 
human  tragedy  to  have  no  reserves  left 
after  a  single  illness. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  situations  of  that  sort  should  be 
provided  for,  if  they  can  be  provided  for 
reasonably  and  adequately,  by  an  insur- 
ance protection  program. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  the  Senator  has 
indicated,  there  is  a  certain,  understand- 
able fear  which  pKjssesses  a  person  of 
inadequate  assets  as  he  or  she  thinks  in 
terms  of  an  illness  which  could  wipe  out 
the  total  assets  of  that  man  or  woman 
with  just  one  period  of  illness, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  inform  me  what  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  do  about  a  second  ill- 
ness? I  tcike  it  the  administration's  pro- 
gram is  a  deductible  program.  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  study  it.  Suppose 
a  person  had  S500  net  savings,  and  it  was 
all  he  had  on  earth,  and  those  savings 
were  wiped  out.  On  the  deductible  pro- 
gram, the  Government  would  cover  the 
expenses  beyond  that  amount.  But 
what  would  happen  to  such  a  person 
when  he  fell  ill  the  second  time  and  did 
not  have  the  $500  "^ 

Ml-.  RANDOLPH.  The  probabilities 
are  that  his  second  illness  would  occur 
in  the  following  year — in  which  case  he 
would  again  have  to  pay  $24  enrollment 
fee  plus  $250  for  the  medical  bill,  plus  20 
percent  of  the  balance.  And,  as  you  im- 
ply, he  just  would  not  have  the  $500  left 
in  savings  to  pay  any  of  the  required 
amount. 

Ml-.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Are  we  to 
understand  that  no  aid  will  be  available 
to  them  when  the  second  illness  befalls 
them? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    That  is  correct. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.     If  they  do 
not  have  the  $500,  it  is  too  bad? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  right.  It 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  administration  pro- 
gram seems  to  envisage. 


ONLY    7    PERC1NT    WOULD    BE    HKLPSD 


Only  the  7  percent  of  these  citizens 
who  are  victims  of  extraordinarily  ex- 
pensive illness  would  be  helped  by  the 
administration  plan,  and  they  also 
would  see  their  available  assets  wiped 
out  before  they  were  eligible  for  even 
partial  assistance. 

An  equally  serious  objection  to  the 
White  House  medicare  plan  is  its  anti- 
quated approach  to  the  health  needs  of 
older  persons.  Modern  medical  care 
emphasizes  prevention  and  rehabilita- 
tion. But  this  proposal  and  the  House- 
passed  bill.  too.  actually  would  discour- 
age our  elderly  citizens  from  seeking 
medical  attention  before  they  are  ill  in 
bed.  Why?  Because  a  senior  citizen — 
under  the  administration's  proposal — 
would  have  to  pay  the  first  $250,  or  $400 
for  couples  of  such  expenses,  a  sum 
which  few  can  afford  to  pay  in  tenns  of 
their  small  annual  incomes. 

The  Commission  on  Chronic  Illness 
has  pointed  out  that — 

Prevention  of  chronic  disability  through 
early  diagnosis,  prompt  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation might  well  prove  to  be  the 
single  most  Important  step  toward  reducing 
the  number  of  problem  families  and  toward 
helping  those  now  hemmed  In  by  the  Inter- 
locking causes  and  effects  of  misfortune  to 
emerge  from  these  barriers. 

I  think  that  is  a  prophetic  statement, 
as  well  as  a  factual  statement. 

Moreover,  as  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana well  knows,  drug  therapy,  physi- 
cal therapy,  and  related  rehabilitation 
techniques,  many  of  which  do  not  re- 
quire expensive  hospitalization,  can  con- 
tribute much  toward  restoring  our  eld- 
erly citizens  to  self-care,  thus  reducing 
the  psychological  and  economic  strains 
on  themselves  and  members  of  their 
families. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  with  the  medical  care 
needs  of  our  aged  citizens  who  oppose 
the  administration  medicare  bill,  be- 
cause it  discourages — I  repeat,  discour- 
ages— early  detection  of  illness  and  dis- 
courages a  more  rational  and  efficient 
use  of  the  medical  care  dollar.  For  the 
same  reasons  we  consider  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  measure  unsuitable 
and  inadequate. 

M'NAMARA    bill    StrPPORT    TTBCCO 

Instead.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues, 
especially  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, to  support  the  key  features  of  the 
McNamara  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  with  23  other  Senators.  This  meas- 
ure recognizes  the  importance  of  pre- 
ventive and  restorative  medicine,  and 
rejects  the  inhumane  philosophy  that 
our  senior  citizens  should  be  helped — 
and  then  helped  ever  so  slightly — only 
after  they  become  patients  In  bed. 

Our  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  diagnostic  services  and  240  days 
of  home  care,  in  addition  to  90  days  of 
hospital  care,  or  180  days  of  nursing 
home  care.  And  the  first  two  provisions, 
which  emphasize  the  sound  principles  of 
preventive  and  restorative  medicine,  do 
not  first  require  hospitalization  in  order 
for  a  senior  citizen  to  qualify  for  them. 

For  these  and  the  other  excellent  rea- 
sons already  cited  by  my  colleagues  who 
are  supporting  the  McNamara  bill,  in- 
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eluding  the  able  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoddI,  who  spoke  earlier  to- 
day. I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  the 
plan  which  offers  our  aged  and  their 
hard-pressed  children — frankly,  that  is 
a  very  true  statement  these  days — who 
are  caring  for  their  parents,  the  hope 
of  a  new  dignity  and  a  new  lease  on 
life. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  an  agricultural 
Nation.  We  are  vastly  more  urbanized 
today.  We  now  are  a  Nation  of  huge 
populations  congested  into  compact,  but 
sometimes  sprawling,  cities.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  accentuated  because  of  our 
industrial  pattern.  In  the  South  there 
is  an  industrial  complex  which  has  been 
growing  substantially.  Frankly,  there 
has  been  a  dissipation,  to  a  degree,  of 
the  strength  of  the  rural  economy 
through  the  years,  at  least  from  the 
standpoint  of  productivity  of  the  fam- 
ily farm. 

There  is  a  hope  for  dignity,  and  frank- 
ly I  believe,  a  new  lease  on  life  which 
can  be  written  in  legislation  such  as  is 
provided  in  the  bill  which  I  have  indi- 
cated. It  needs  to  receive  the  favorable 
attention  of  the  Co^igress. 

It  was  Longfellow  who  said,  many 
years  ago,  a  truism  with  which  I  know 
,    we  agree  today: 

For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than    youth    Itself,    though    in    another 
dress. 

This  type  of  approach  recognizes  that 
there  is  still  opportunity  through  pre- 
ventive and  restorative  medicine,  instead 
of  the  requirement  that  financial  aid  be 
provided  only  when  a  person  literally 
has  had  to  go  to  bed.  The  therapies  can 
be  provided  for  our  .senior  citizens,  to 
give  them  an  opportvmity  for  a  relatively 
active  Ufe  even  though  they  may  be  in 
the  bracket  of  the  so-called  twilight  or 
declining  years. 

Now,  what  about  the  question  of  pri- 
vate insurance  and  medical  care  for 
the  aged?  What  would  be  the  impact 
of  our  bill,  for  example,  on  private 
insurance?  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
wild  rumors  being  circulated  as  so-called 
answers  to  these  questions. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  No.  1  priority  concerning 
the  aged  people,  and  as  ascertained  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Problems 
of  the  Aged  and  Aging,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  Also,  we  should  demonstrate 
clearly  that  such  legislation  as  is  en- 
visioned by  the  McNamara  propasal  does 
not  sound  the  deathknell  for  private 
health  insurance. 

PRIVATE     INSCTIANCE    WOULD    BENEnT,    TOO 

The  measure  actually  opens  new  pos- 
sibilities for  private  insurance  because: 

First.  S.  3503  provides  a  basic  core  of 
health  services  for  the  senior  citizens 
of  our  country. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  cash  benefits 
under  our  quarter-of-a-century-old  sys- 
tem of  old  age  and  survivor's  insurance, 
it  would  establish  a  foundation  upon 
which  great  progress  through  private 
means  could  be  accomplished. 

I  cite  only  a  few  of  the  supplemental 
benefits  not  covered  by  S.  3503,  but  which 
could  be  provided  through  an  expanded 
program  of  private  insurance:  the  range 


of  major  services  by  physicians ;  surgical 
costs;  costs  of  hospital  care  after  90 
days;  costs  of  nursing  home  care  after 
180  days;  private  room  in  hospitals; 
psychotherapy  and  related  services,  in- 
cluding mental  hospitals;  dental  care. 

At  least  one  major  insurance  company 
has  had  the  alertness  to  see  this  and  the 
courage  and  wisdom  to  remark  upon  it. 
as  witness  the  recent  policy  statement 
of  the  Nationwide  Insurance  Co.  I  quote 
from  that  company's  pronouncement: 

The  enactment  of  a  bill  providing  basic 
hospital  coverage  for  the  aged  will,  in  fact, 
open  up  markets  for  voluntary  insurance 
among  our  older  people  Private  Insurance 
companies  can  design  health  Insurance 
packages  to  meet  the  Important  supplemen- 
tal areas  of  medical  need  not  met  by  the 
existing  legislative  proposals. 

Second.  Without  a  widespread  floor 
of  basic  health  protection,  private, 
voluntary  insurance  programs  will  soon 
reach  —  if  they  have  not  already 
reached — the  absolute  maximum  of  cov- 
ering senior  citizens  with  truly  adequate 
protection  at  premiums  they  can  realis- 
tically afford. 

We  would  still  have  millions  of  aged 
not  covered  at  all  through  voluntary  in- 
surance or  covered  only  with  inadequate 
protection.  The  reason  is  clearly  stated 
in  a  portion  of  an  editorial  in  Business 
Week  magazine.  February  13,  1960,  as 
follows : 

If  the  Government  steps  In  to  provide  in- 
surance against  catastrophic  Illnesses  of  the 
aged.  It  will  not  be  moving  In  where  private 
Industry  can  do  the  job.  It  will  be  assvunlng 
responsibility  In  an  area  where  Industry  has 
found  It  cannot  offer  the  protection  needed 

Third.  As  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
such  a  bill  as  S.  3503,  voluntary  insur- 
ance programs  would  be  able  to  offer 
more  than  supplemental  health  benefit 
policies  to  the  elderly. 

They  would.  In  fact,  be  placed  in  a 
better  position  to  improve  the  programs 
they  now  offer  to  the  working  popula- 
tion of  this  coimtry.  There  is  absolutely 
no  question  about  this  in  the  case  of 
those  programs,  such  as  Blue  Cross  in 
many  communities,  in  which  community 
ratings  are  used.  Under  the  community 
rating  system  the  higher  costs  of  meet- 
ing the  health  needs  of  the  aged  are 
spread  over  all  age  groups  in  the  pro- 
gram, as  opposed  to  experience  ratings, 
in  which  high  risk  groups  assume  the 
entire  cost  of  financing  their  health 
needs.  Our  subcommittee  knows  that 
in  the  case  of  commimity  rating  pro- 
grams premiums  have  been  increased  for 
all  age  groups;  these  programs  fre- 
quently have  suffered  deficits  because 
of  the  higher  rates  of  illness  and  hospi- 
talization among  their  aged  policy- 
holders. 

TWOFOLD    ADVANTAGES    CITED 

Such  legislation,  therefore,  would  ac- 
complish at  least  two  desiiable  ends: 
First,  the  reduction  of  premiums  or  the 
increase  of  benefits  for  the  yovmger  and 
working  population:  and  second,  a  major 
alleviation  of  the  losses  otherwise  ex- 
perienced by  insurance  companies. 

For  these  reasons  and  many  other 
ones.  I  look  forward  with  real  anticijja- 
tion  to  the  day  when,  through  our  well- 
established  pattern  of  fruitful  partner- 


ship of  Government  and  private  means, 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  can  acclaim  the 
existence  of  a  national  program  of  ix>si- 
tive  and  dignified  medical  care  for  its 
millions  of  senior  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


THE  PLACE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA   IN 
OUR  FUTURE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  came  to  my  attention  a 
sp>eech  delivered  over  half  a  year  ago  at 
the  43d  annual  meeting  of  the  Florida 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Boesen  of  Lima.  Peru.  De- 
spite the  elapsed  time  since  the  SE>eech 
was  delivered,  I  am  today  introducing 
it  into  the  Record,  because  I  believe  it 
is  an  exceptionally  thoughtful  and  inci- 
sive statement  of  the  problems  in  United 
States-Latin  American  relations. 

Mr.  Boesen  is  a  U.S.  citizen  who  has 
practiced  law  in  Lima  for  the  past  13 
years.  Because  of  his  long  experience 
in  Latin  America,  combined  with  a  pro- 
found education  in  the  cultures  of  both 
North  and  South  America,  Mr.  Boesen  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  understand  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  these 
cultures  and  to  interpret  one  to  the  other. 
I  congratulate  him  for  a  superb  state- 
ment, and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  speech  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Place  of  Latin  America  in  Ottr  Futork 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Florida 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  when  we  speak  of  Latin  America 
we  speak  of  a  tremendous  region  that  Is  the 
only  major  area  of  the  world's  surface  that 
Is  connected  with  our  own  land  mass.  More- 
over, we  sp>eak  of  a  vast  segment  of  the  globe 
that,  because  of  Its  position  and  resources, 
will  have  an  Incalculable  effect  on  our  future. 
Yet  In  so  speaking,  we  refer  to  a  place  we 
hardly  know.  Latin  America  Is  a  mystery 
to  most  Americans.  Its  nattire,  Its  customs. 
Its  way  of  looking  at  things  are  unknown  to 
our  people. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  our  national  ig- 
norance of  It  and  Its  Inhabitants,  this  enor- 
mous territory  has  great  and  crucial  present 
and  future  Importance  to  our  national  wel- 
fare. This  Importance  is  of  two  kinds,  eco- 
nomic and  moral. 

Latin  America's  economic  Importance  to 
our  present  Is  great.  Its  Importance  to  our 
future  Is  Incalculable.  At  the  present  time 
It  Is  our  best  customer.  It  at>sorbs  billions 
of  our  annual  exports,  thereby  giving  em- 
plosmaent  and  livelihood  to  many  of  our  work 
force.  It  plays  a  major  role  In  suppljrlng  us 
with  raw  matJerlals.  Its  dynamically  expand- 
ing economy  buttresses  the  free  world  with 
growing  self-sufficiency. 

But  the  econoimlc  Importance  of  Latin 
America  to  our  future  will  be  even  more  pro- 
nounced than  to  our  present.  It  will  not 
only,  as  at  present,  be  of  great  weight;  It 
will  l>e  decisive  In  oiu-  affairs.  We  will  not 
be  able  to  maintain  our  present  standard  of 
living  without  access  to  one  of  the  earth's 
largest  untapped  supplies  of  raw  materials. 
Our  own  formerly  boundless  national  endow- 
mentiP  of  raw  materials  are  suffering  major 
depletion.  We  cannot  for  long  maintain  our 
material  way  of  life  with  the  component  In- 
gredients we  during  generations  have  found 
beneath  our  own*sol!      Whn*  was  seemingly 
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a  limitless  supply  has  at  last  run  low.  In 
the  future  that  Is  fast  approaching  we  must 
supplement  It  from  other  sources.  The  most 
practical  sources  for  us,  for  many  reasons. 
are  those  that  lie  In  the  sister  continent  that 
is  joined  to  ours. 

Latin  America's  moral  Importance  to  us 
is  likewise  immeasurable.  It  Is  shown  by  the 
bolstering  she.  as  an  entity,  has  given  our 
positions  before  the  United  Nations  and 
other  organizations  of  worldwide  Impact. 
Having  had  the  Latin  America  nations  stand 
with  US  before  world  opinion  has  given  us 
an  enormous  advantage  in  advancing  our 
views.  Its  support  gives  us  weight  in  In- 
ternational councils  we  would  otherwise  not 
have.  Without  Latin  America's  moral  back- 
ing, our  national  road  through  the  problems 
that  afflict  the  globe  would  be  inestimably 
more  difficult. 

It  Is  to  our  Interest  In  the  future  to  stand 
with  those  who  stood  with  us  in  the  past 
and  whose  destiny  and  ours,  by  virtue  of 
geographical  propinquity  and  Identical  na- 
tional goals  of  maintainance  of  liberty  and 
the  individual's  dignity,  are  Interlinked.  We 
must  have  the  help  and  support  of  the  rap- 
Idly  awakening  vast  sister  continent  that  des- 
tiny has  made  to  share  our  hemisphere  if  we 
are  to  have  any  real  hope  of  surtalnlng  the 
position  In  the  world  that  ♦ook  so  much 
blood,  sacrifice  and  aspiration  by  our  ances- 
tors to  create. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
natural  role  within  the  realm  of  our  best 
interests,  what  is  then  the  present  situation 
between  us  and  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors? Is  it  in  harmony  with  the  Impor- 
tance of  Latin  America  to  our  national  self- 
interest?  Unfortunately,  it  Is  not.  Our 
relations  with  our  closest  natiiral  ally  are 
not  good.  There  exists  only  surface  cordial- 
ity. Underneath  there  Is  almost  complete 
misunderstanding  between  us.  Our  Latin 
neighbors  do  not  know  us.  We  do  not  know 
them. 

We  lock  at  each  other  with  two  different 
mentalities,  through  two  different  sets  of 
emotions  that  reflect  two  different  histori- 
cal origins,  the  Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
We  do  not  understand  their  spiritual  and 
emotional  values.  Some  things  are  Impor- 
tant to  them,  not  to  us;  and  vice  versa. 

Perhap-  le  ci.ffpr  most  of  all  from  them 
In  the  Tf  .'.\'.\  t  gentleness  and  sensitivity. 
The  L.-\-  .r.  .\mencans  are  gentle  people.  They 
make  a.  ;e-.sr.  of  politeness  and  courtesy. 
There  are  no  varying  degrees  in  the  polite- 
nesa  they  observe  among  themselves.  The 
lowly  receives  from  the  highest  the  same 
politeness  the  latter  gives  his  own  kind. 
Consideration  for  the  feeUngs  of  others  Is 
deemed  a  major  virtue  The  one  who  does 
not  take  time  to  practice  it  does  not  receive 
the  respect  of  his  fellows. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  our  Latin  neigh- 
bors a  strangely  large  proportion  of  us  seem 
to  have  the  notion  that  gentleness  Is  soft- 
ne«8,  that  It  Is  unmanly  Instead  of  virile. 
This  Is  not  so.  Some  of  the  world's  most 
powerful  influences  have  been  character- 
ized by  their  gentleneM.  We  have  only  to 
realize  that  gentleness  Is  not  unvlrile  by 
thinking  of  Ghandi's  gentle  resistance  that 
brought  about  the  departure  of  a  long  and 
mighty  domination  of  his  land;  of  the  gentle 
religion  of  Buddhism  that  during  centuries 
has  p<jwerfully  Influenced  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions; of  Albert  Schweitzer  leaving  his  name 
Immortalized  from  the  African  Jungle  by 
gentle  ministrations  to  humble  human  be- 
ings ravaged  by  pestilence  and  disease;  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself  who  by  gentle  preach- 
ing created  the  faith  that  has  encompassed 
a  major  portion  of  the  earth  with  vigor  and 
power  for  2,000  years. 

nf^f'JTV^'^K  "'^^  ^^•^  unfailing  gentlenew 
of  the  Latin  American,  we  are  brisk,  at  times 
even  brusk  in  our  manner.  We  save  time  by 
"getnng  right  to  the  point."  We  think  that 
more   efBclent.     it   saves    time.     The   LaUn 


Americans  realize  we  come  over  life's  road 
but  once.  They  get  to  the  point  in  a  con- 
versation by  enjoying,  and  making  enjoyed, 
the  trip,  not  by  establishing  cold  efficiency 
and  speed  records.  Hence,  they  make  no 
attempt  to  save  time  by  bruskness  and  econ- 
omy of  speech.  They  habitually  tise  words 
and  time,  we  would  consider  unnecessary.  In 
being  polite  and  flowery  to  make  other  peo- 
ple,  regardless  of   station,  feel   better. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  clash  of  personalities 
between  their  slower  gentleness  and  polite- 
ness and  our  faster  bruskness  and  sharpness. 
This  is  one  of  the  major  sources  of  our  lack 
of  understanding  of  our  Latin  neighbors. 

The  Government  missions  we  have  sent 
down  have  not  thus  far  succeeded,  en  any 
appreciable  scale.  In  penetrating  through 
the  outer  surface  of  Latin  American  life 
dov^n  to  Its  Inner  reality.  It  Is  this  reality 
that  explains  how  the  Latin  American 
thinks.  Without  reaching  through  to  it.  the 
people  remain  strangers  to  us  that  it  Is  so 
important  for  us  to  know. 

Another  factor  that  spiritually  separates 
us  from  our  Latin  neighbors  is  that  they 
don't  understand  otir  trying  to  control  them 
by  money.  They  do  not  comprehend  our 
attempt  to  buy  their  goodwill  with  money. 
They  say  their  respect  has  no  price  tag  on 
It  and  therefore  Is  not  available  for  purchase. 
It  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  coin  of  the 
market  place  spent  for  the  purpose. 

They   consider   our    money    operations    to 
have  an  ulterior  motive  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  any  feeling  on  our  part  for  them 
as  persons  and  people.     They  feel  also  that 
this  ulterior  motive  to  benefit  ourselves  by 
crass    monetary    expenditures    for    goodwill 
Is    not   masked    by    the   sanctimonious    and 
empty  expressions  of  concern  for  their  wel- 
fare  with    which    we    habitually   accompany 
these  dubious  outlays.     They  consider  such 
a^ertions    a    hypocrisy    that    poorly    flta    In 
with   our   pious   claims   of   personal   Interest 
In  their  welfare.    They  feel  degraded  by  our 
transparent    endeavors    to    buy    their    inner 
sympathies    Instead    of    winning    them    by 
merits  and  closer  spiritual  afllnlty  with  them. 
Another  unhappy  fact  that  characterizes 
our    relations     with    our    Latin     American 
neighbors    is    their   lack   of   respect   for   us. 
The   reason   for   this    Is   simple,   but    basic. 
They   inwardly    do   not   respeci   us   because 
we  do  not  demand  respect  ior  ourselves  or 
the  symbols  of  ourselves.    They  do  not  un- 
derstand   why    we,    supposedly    the    world's 
mlerhtlest  nation,  lick  a  boot  that  kicks  xis. 
They  cannot  comprehend  why  we  are  timor- 
ous and  hesitant  about  upholding  our  na- 
tional dignity.    They  fail  to  see  why  we  per- 
mit humiliating   desecration  of  the  symbol 
of  our  nationhood., our  flag,  when  It  Is  pub- 
licly defiled   by   irresponsible   mobs,  as   has 
occurred  a  number  of  times  recently  in  Latin 
America,  without  any  semblance  on  our  part 
of  the  reaction  of  the  self  respecting  man 
whose  honor  has  been  insulted.     They  can- 
not   see    why    we    won't    fight    to    maintain 
respect  In  the  eyes  of  other  people  when  it  is 
callously    and    crudely    belittled.      To    the 
Latin  American  self-respect  is  next  to  godli- 
ness.    It  must,  therefore,  be  defended  with 
the  same  vigor  as  life  Itself.     Life  without 
honor  Is  not  life.    The  nation,  like  the  m;*n, 
that  does  not  insist  on  it  arouses  contempt. 
When  we  fail  to  react  in  proportion  to  the 
enormity   of    the  insult  to   us   as  a   nation 
from  the  numerous  dragglngs  In  the  dirt  and 
tearing  part  of  our  flag  that  have  recently 
taken  place  In  Latin  America,  we  lose   the 
respect    that    responsible    LaUn    Americans 
habitually    bestow  on   those   who  stand  up 
for  themselves  and   their  dignity.     We  can 
only  recapture  that  respect  by  conduct  that 
arouses  it.     We  will  not  regain  it  by  money 
pa3rment5    or  other    transparent   mercenary 
genure. 

Another  reason  thrre  is  a  wide  figurative 
chasm  between  us  and  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  is  their  feeling  that  we  did  them 


great  harm  and  slowed  down  their  progress 
toward  democratic  Institutions  and  liberties 
by  our  support  of  the  unprincipled  dictators 
that  oppressed  them  for  so  many  years. 
They  Judge  us  by  the  company  we  run  with. 
In  the  past  this  company  has  not  been  good 
from  their  eye?.  We  are  resented  by  mil- 
lions of  Latin  Americans  for  having  openly 
consorted  wltb  the  very  dictators,  who  with 
our  acquiescence,  if  not  actual  connivance, 
stole  the  executive  power  in  their  countries 
by  unconstitutional  means  and  then  visited 
every  imaginable  kind  of  cruelty  and  outrage 
on  them  while  holding  aloft  their  contempt 
for  the  equal  Justice  for  all  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  cherished  for  generations 
and  that  is  the  cornerstone  of  their  na- 
tional life.  For  doing  this  we  are  widely 
despised. 

During  the  years  of  the  dictators'  atroci- 
ties in  Latin  America,  the  Latin  Anierlcan 
masses  cried  out  to  us:  "If  you  believe  in 
the  Justice  that  your  forefathers  made  the 
foundation  of  your  Nation,  how  can  yoj  let 
these  unapeakable  Inhumanltes  that  are  be- 
ing visited  on  us  go  on  without  a  word  of 
protest?  Don't  you  know  that  by  merely 
condoning  them  you  are  making  them  pos- 
sible? "  It  Is  the  legacy  from  that  long  policy 
of  encouraging  evil  by  approving  of  it  that 
accounts  for  the  distrust  of  us  by  untold 
numbers  of  the  Latin  American  masses. 

Our  Latin  American  brethren  feel  we 
haven't  defended  principle  unless  It  was  ac- 
companied by  expediency.  They  consider 
our  unbacked-up  protestations  about  liberty 
and  democracy  empty  claptrap  and  hypocrisy. 
They  have  Judged  us  by  our  deeds  in  sup^wrt 
of  democracy  In  Latin  America,  not  our 
words.  They  remember  that  we  made  no 
effort  to  dlstlng\ilsh  between  the  good  and 
the  evil,  that  we  did  not  bother  to  take  sides 
against  the  barbarities  on  which  they  were 
being  wracked,  that  we  lent  no  support  to 
the  government  of  law  and  not  of  men,  that 
they  everywhere  seek,  that  we  welcomed  as 
comrades  on  an  equal  footing  with  ourselves 
the  dictators,  the  torturers,  the  thieves,  and 
the  swine  by  Immediate  diplomatic  reco^fnl- 
tion  of  them,  decorating  thera.  fraternizing 
cordially  with  them,  and  holding  tbem  up 
In  every  way  as  our  fellows  to  the  civilized 
world  who  had  difficulty  reconciling  th^s 
with  our  sanctimonious  and  long -asserted 
pretensions  to  a  superior  virtue. 

As  our  brothers  of  the  great  Latin  Ameri- 
can masses  see  It,  we  did  not  stand  up  for 
them  In  their  hour  of  agony.  This  they  now 
remember,  after  they  by  their  own  efforts 
have  at  last  In  niost  countries  managed, 
over  overwhelming  odds  and  against  the  very 
cannon  that  we  furnished  their  oppressors, 
to  throw  the  vermin  out  of  their  hou.se  and 
gain  the  liberty  and  freedom  that  Is  the 
aspiration  of  the  Latin  American  common 
people  everywhere. 

We  lost  one  of  the  greatest  moral  oppor- 
tunities   In    all    human    history    when    we 
turned  a  deaf  ear   to  the  Importunities  of 
the    Latin    American    people    during    their 
Gethsemane.     We  could,  by  a  little  common 
sense    and    a    little    standing    up    for    basic 
Christian    principles,    have    made    ourselves 
everywhere  loved  and  given  ourselves  an  In- 
fluence   and    a   standing    among   the    Latin 
American  people  against  which  the  Russians 
or  anyone  else  would  have   been  Impotent. 
Just     taking     a     vigorous     moral     position 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  do  It.    Now  that 
historic  opportunity  Is  gone.     We  muffed  It. 
There    exists    the    widespread    Impression 
In  Latin   America   that  we  In  our  relations 
with  their  countries  are  not  guided  by  moral 
principle.     Instead,    these   countries   wndely 
feel    that   expediency,   not    morality.    Is  our 
dominant  consideration.     They  believe  that 
every    step   we   take   among   them   Is   moti- 
vated   by   callous    expediency    and    nothing 
else.      Hence,    they    believe    the    money    we 
have    spent    by    the   millions    among    them 
has  been  expended  to  buy  their  love  In  the 
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same  way  as  that  of  the  harlot  is  bought, 
by  the  monetary  route.  Consequently,  our 
garguantuan  outlays  over  the  years  in  the 
pursuit  of  affection  and  esteem  In  these 
regions  have  produced  no  real  good  will. 
Our  "aid"  Is  taken  with  Iruier  contempt 
for  our  gullibility  In  giving  away  our  sub- 
stance for  nothing,  and  without  any  real 
supervision  over  how  it  is  spent.  They  have 
no  respect  for  us  for  doing  it.  In  view  of 
what  they  consider  our  motive,  and  wonder 
what  Is  the  matter  with   our  bralris. 

Now,  sad  as  is  the  state  of  our  present 
relations  with  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors, Is  there  any  solution  for  It?  I  think 
so.  I  believe  a  practical  solution  exists.  Ths 
remedy  would  be  made  up  of  several  dif- 
ferent things  that  could  be  done.  They 
would  combine  to  form  an  overall  solution 
to  this  problem 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  change  the 
present  adverse  moral  image  of  the  United 
States  In  Latin  America.  To  do  this,  we 
have  only  to  follow  recognized,  old-fashioned 
moral  principles  In  our  conduct  and  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America.  We  must  vigor- 
ously— not  lukewarmly — encourage  demo- 
cratic movements  and  Institutions  within 
the  Latin  American  countries.  We  must 
unmistakably  let  these  countries  know 
that  the  birth  of  any  Institutions  within 
them  that  tend  to  wider  diffusion  of  social 
well-being  among  their  macses  will  have  our 
most  vigorous  moral  support.  We  must 
likewise  avoid  any  future  aid.  either  tacit  or 
active,  to  anyone  within  these  countries  who 
seeks  to  get.  or  has  obtained,  political  dom- 
ination of  them  by  unconstitutional  means. 
Every  supp>ort  by  gesture  and  deed  must  be 
given  by  us  to  the  widening  and  strength- 
ening of  constitutional  processes  within 
these  countries  This  can  be  one  of  our 
greatest  contributions  to  their  attainment 
of  their  economic  and  social  potential.  Our 
doing  this  would  constitute  a  major  cor- 
nerstone for  their  erecting  a  national  sta- 
bility such  as  we  and  many  European  coun- 
tries know  and  take  for  granted. 

Consistently  following  such  a  policy  of 
constructive  moral  support  to  democratic 
mechanisms  of  all  kinds  within  these  coun- 
tries would  in  time  correct  the  present  ad- 
verse moral  Image  that  now  exists  of  us  In 
Latin  America  and  replace  It  with  one  In 
accordance  with  what  the  great  American 
people  In  fact  are. 

The  second  thing  we  could  do  to  Improve 
our  present  Latin  American  relations  would 
be  to  export  our  most  valuable  commodity, 
our  Anglo-Saxon  regard  for  the  rule  of  law 
and  the  equal  treatment  for  all  that  It 
brings.  This,  our  finest  heritage,  is  our 
greatest  asset.  We  could  exp>ort  our  moral 
support  for  the  rule  of  law,  and  thereby  give 
the  cause  of  equal  Justice  for  all  men  within 
these  evolving  regions  an  Immeasurable  up- 
ward boost.  For  generations,  groups  within 
each  of  these  countries  have  fought  a  battle 
against  tremendous  odds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  law  and  Justice.  We 
could  give  them  enormous  help  toward  their 
goal  by  oj)enly  and  vigorously  showing  where 
we  stood  by  their  side.  This  would  not  only 
purge  our  conduct  of  Its  past,  but  bring  us 
more  practical  benefit  than  decorating  and 
otherwise  giving  the  accolade  of  our  open 
approval  to  a  thousand  dictators,  whose  ca- 
pacity to  bestow  favors  are  fleeting  while 
that  of  a  system  of  law  is  never  ending. 

Yes.  export  and  spreading  of  our  time- 
honored  and  time-proven  notions  of  the  rule 
of  law  and  the  blessings  for  all  it  brings 
would  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  steps  we 
could  take  toward  gaining  the  inner  con- 
fidence of  the  Latin  American  masses  in  us 
and  our  views.  Our  support  for  the  rule  of 
law  they  have  struggled  for  so  long  would 
endear  us  to  them  as  few  things  we  could  do 
would. 

There  Is  another  thing  that  we  should  do 
to   Improve   our   Latin   American   relations. 


We  should  intensify  vigorously  the  process 
that  has  been  started  of  Improving  our  dip- 
lomatic corps  In  these  regions.  There  is 
urgent  need  for  this.  This  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  actions  of  embarrassingly  large 
segments  of  our  diplomatic  representatives 
In  the  past.  They  established  and  followed 
a  pattern  of  conduct  that  has  hurt  us. 
They  mixed  only  with  the  small  wealthy 
ruling  classes.  They  established  no  real 
general  contact  In  depth  with  the  other 
classes  In  the  countries  to  which  they  were 
accredited.  They  were  embassies  to  the  few 
and  not  to  the  many.  It  is  with  the  many 
that  our  future  In  these  countries  lies.  It 
is  they  who  will  be  ruling  them.  Present 
trends  clearly  show  that. 

We  must  therefore  take  steps  to  obliterate 
from  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion the  pattern  of  conduct  our  Embassies 
followed  in  the  past,  with  which  we  are  still 
widely  Identified,  of  having  contact  with. 
and  Interest  In,  only  the  few.  Otherwise,  we 
will  be  left  outside  the  new  ruling  classes 
that  are  everywhere  arising  in  these  regions 
of  such  economic  and  moral  Importance  to 
our  futiire. 

We  can  enormously  Improve  our  Latin 
American  relations  by  sending  here  practical 
and  earthy  diplomatic  representatives  who 
keep  their  feet  on  the  ground,  who  don't 
lose  their  sense  of  reality  and  the  ccanmon 
touch  before  the  glamor  of  pro<tocol  and  who 
•  refiect  by  their  everyday  conduct  here  an 
Image  of  what  the  ordinary  American  Is,  a 
friendly,  courteous,  fair,  hardworking  and 
moral  person  who  affects  no  snobbllsh  man- 
nerisms. We  could  do  few  things  that  could 
help  our  Latin  American  relations  more 
mightily  than  this. 

I  have  one  last  thought  for  Improving  re- 
lations with  oiu-  Latin  neighbors.  We  should 
do  everything  possible  to  encourage  visits  to 
Latin  America  by  private  groufw  and  organi- 
zations of  our  people.  These  should,  when- 
ever possible,  make  calls  on  their  opposite 
numbers  In  Latin  America.  They  would  be 
receU-ed  with  open  arms.  There  are  cham- 
bers erf  conunerce.  Lions  Clubs,  Rotary 
Clubs,  find  other  similar  organizations  with 
American  counterparts  throughout  Latin 
America  They  would  be  delighted  to  receive 
friendly  visits  from  their  American  col- 
leagues. Each  sister  group  would  then  find 
out  how  basically  worthwhile  the  other  was. 
They  would  find  they  would  get  along  fa- 
mously with  one  another.  They  would  also 
unconsclotisly  forge  a  warm  new  bond  of 
understanding  with  one  another  and  realize 
that  basically  underneath  they  were  the 
same  kind  of  human  beings.  This  procedure 
would  do  much  to  tw^ng  their  countries  and 
ours  closer  together. 

If  we  will  do  these  things,  our  relations 
with  these  rising  countries  of  the  dawning 
tomorrow  will  right  themselves  and  reach  the 
plane  of  brotherhood,  understanding,  and 
friendship  our  future  welfare  requires  they 
occupy. 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  CUBA 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
originally  prepared  for  delivery  in  the 
Senate  at  this  time  a  speech  chiding  the 
Department  of  State  rather  vigorously 
for  its  refusal  to  face  up  to  and  concede 
the  failure  of  its  F>olicy  with  respect  to 
Cuba. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  say  that 
such  a  speech  is  no  longer  necessary. 

The  Members  of  this  body  know  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban  affair 
some  18  months  ago  I  have  had  steady 
and  substantial  differences  with  the  De- 
partment of  State.  I  thought  the  De- 
partment had  leaped  too  hurriedly  to 
acknowledge   and    embrace   the    Castro 


revolution.  I  thought  the  Department 
fell  into  the  trap  of  thinking  that  be- 
cause a  particular  dictatorship  is  bad 
whatever  supplants  it  must  be  improve- 
ment. 

I  so  stated  many  times  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere.  The  results 
of  these  statements  in  those  days  was 
that  I  was  alternately  branded  as  a  dupe, 
a  jerk,  an  alarmist,  an  extremist,  and  one 
newspaper  went  so  far  as  to  say,  'This 
guy  does  not  think  clearly,  because  he  is 
a  pal  of  dictators."  Various  other  un- 
complimentary characterizations  were 
made  of  me  at  that  time. 

The  events  and  time  have  proven  that 
these  charges  were  not  anywhere  near 
the  truth. 

Prom  the  beginning.  I  argued  that 
wish -fulfillment  is  not  an  adequate  basis 
for  foreign  policy. 

History  is  dotted  with  the  wreckage  of 
imwarranted  hopes. 

However  it  soon  became  apparent  in 
Cuba  that  Mr.  Castro  and  his  friends 
were  not  the  democrats  they  declared 
themselves  to  be. 

The  cry  for  justice  soon  became  a  mob 
clamor  for  retribution. 

The  call  for  restoration  of  civil  lib- 
erties soon  became,  in  the  name  of  the 
revolution,  a  campaign  of  suppression. 

The  promise  to  restore  the  right  of  the 
Cuban  people  to  elect  their  leaders  freely 
soon  became,  in  the  fashion  of  dictator- 
ships everj-where,  the  right  of  the  leader 
to  declare,  by  some  mystical  process,  the 
will  of  the  ;)eople. 

The  deep-felt  need  for  land  reform 
soon  became  the  justification  for  collect- 
ing property  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  state. 

Promises  to  compensate  Americans 
whose  land  was  seized  went  unkept. 
Promises  to  distribute  the  farm  lands  to 
the  people  who  worked  them  were  quietly 
dropF>ed  from  the  program  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Promises  to  respect  and  further 
the  rights  of  the  Cuban  workme  man 
were  replaced  by  the  do-:r.a  :r.:;t  -.he  wel- 
fare of  the  worker,  as  emt'Xl.i  d  in  the 
revolution,  were  superior  to  his  rights. 

As  these  terrible  events  took  shape, 
although  I  am  not  much  of  a  historian, 
I  began  to  notice  the  emergence  of  a 
familiar  and  deadly  pattern.  As  the 
Mensheviks  were  forced  out  and  obli- 
t<^rat€d  by  the  Bolsheviks,  the  original 
moderate  adherents  of  Fidel  Castro  were 
being  forced  out  and  obliterated  by  a 
tight  little  cabal  which  alone  claimed 
the  privilege  of  speaking  for  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Death,  jail  and  exile  swallowed  up  the 
dissident.  A  revolutionary  tribunal 
was  at  work  and  a  reign  of  terror  was 
in  progress. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  I  began  to 
urge  some  time  ago  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  abandon  the  po.'=ture  of 
forbearance  which  it  had  assumed. 

Some  of  our  disagreements  were  rather 
bitter — notably  with  respect  to  the  re- 
turn of  Ambassador  Bonsai  to  Havana 
following  his  informal  recall. 

The  Department  urged  patience.  It 
did  not  wish  to  give  the  appearance  of 
bullying  the  Cubans.  It  wanted  to  give 
Castro  enough  rope  to  hang  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  other  Latins. 
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This  is  a  persuasive  argument.  It  is 
a  matter  of  opinion,  however,  at  what 
point  patience  trails  off  into  weakness. 
Personally.  I  thought  the  point  had  been 
reached  quite  some  time  ago. 

If  the  purpose  of  our  policy  was  to 
allow  Castro  to  identify  himself,  then  it 
must  be  added  that  the  last  person  this 
well  identified  was  Lady  Godiva. 

No  matter  now.  The  time  of  patience 
and  forbearance  is  officially  at  an  end. 

And  I  will  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  to 
support  the  Department  in  vigorous  pur- 
suit of  a  new  Cuban  policy. 

I  stre.ss  the  word  •"vigorous."  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  be  gained  from 
half -measures. 

I  ar:\  not  of  course  suggesting  military 
action  or  the  support  of  military  ac- 
tion Cuba's  domestic  policy  is  her  own 
I or.ce:  n.  and  we  have  no  cause  or  reason 
10  intervene. 

However,  while  we  cannot  and  should 
not  interfere  in  Cuba's  domestic  affairs, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  earthly  rea- 
son why  we  ought,  as  a  result  of  our  own 
policies,  to  support  Cuba's  Communist 
government  in  power. 

By  Presidential  directive,  we  have  cut 
orl  a  paltry  $200,000  in  aid  to  the  Cubans 
but  we  still  grant  them  a  sugar  sub- 
sidy of  $',87  million,  enabling  them,  in- 
cidental.y,  lo  sell  sugar  to  the  Soviet 
Union  at  below  the  world  market  price. 
Such  inconsistencies  are  more  than 
self-defeating.  They  hold  this  country 
out  for  a  fool. 

The  time  has  obviously  ..ome  for  ac- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  our  Western  Hemi- 
sphere neighbors  that  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Cuba  is  as  much  a  threat  to  their 
security  as  it  is  to  ours. 

If  there  were  any  doubts  about  the 
character  of  the  Cuban  Government 
they  have  now  been  removed. 

Only  a  week  ago.  Che  Guevara — who 
earlier  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
Cuba's  only  true  friend — declared  that 
all  the  instruments  of  pi-oduction  in 
Cuba  were  to  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  government  in  the  name  of  the 
people.  He  said  further  that  under  the 
Cuban  revolution  the  unions  of  Cuban 
workingmen  were  no  longer  to  have  any 
right  to  strike  for  higher  wages  or  in 
enforcement  of  other  grievances. 
Strikes,  he  explained,  were  outmoded — a 
capitalist  absurdity.  There  could  be  no 
strikes  against  the  government  of  the 
people. 

Surely  the  governments  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America  will  recognize  in 
this  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
in  undiluted  form. 

This  government  which  has  seized 
power  in  Cuba.  90  miles  from  the  Flor- 
ida shore,  welcomes  Soviet  and  Red 
Chinese  technicians  and  engineers:  it 
plans  home-and-home  visits  with  Nikita 
Khrushchev:  it  sends  out  missions  of 
its  own  to  spread  the  gospel  of  'hiunan- 
isms"  throughout  the  hemisphere:  and 
on  several  occasions  it  has  already  moved 
from  subversion  to  armed  aggression 
against  its  sister  states. 

Whether  or  not  Fidel  Castro  actually 
holds    a   Communist  Party   card   is   an 


academic  question.  The  evidence  is  un- 
mistakable that  Cuba  is  now  a  ready 
and  willing  participant  in  the  Soviet 
scheme  of  subversion  and  revolution. 

As  such,  it  is  direct  danger  to  all  the 
other  governments  of  this  hemisphere. 

Just  the  other  day,  I  was  privileged  to 
have  the  Prime  Mmister  of  Peru,  Dr. 
Pedro  Beltran,  appear  with  me  on  a  tele- 
vision program  which  I  conduct  for  sta- 
tions back  home.  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  we  ought  to  do  about  the  situ- 
ation in  Cuba.  His  answer  was  so  clear 
cut  and  so  vivid  and  eloquent  that  I 
want  to  quote  it  for  you  in  entirety. 

"The  first  thing."  he  said,  "is  to  close 
ranks  and  to  realize  and  bear  in  mind 
that  we  stand  or  fall  together." 

He  continued: 

There  Is  no  possibility  of  Individual  sur- 
vival in  this  part  of  the  world.  We  are  Just 
like  neighbors  who  live  in  the  same  block  of 
houses.  And  we  cannot  possibly  see  fire 
breaking  out  in  any  of  the  houses  without 
being  concerned  about  the  safety  of  the 
others.  Therefore,  I  think  that  that's  the 
first  thing  to  do — to  teach  the  people  at 
large,  to  make  them  realize  what  not  all  of 
them  see.  that  this  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, and  we  have  to  pull  together  and  see 
that  no  one  can  drive  a  wedge  that  would 
separate  us.  because  our  fundamental  inter- 
est is  to  be  together  and,  as  I  say,  we  stand 
or  fall  together. 

Mr.  President,  the  mechanism  for 
united  action  is  already  at  hand.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  Caracas  in  1954.  there  was 
adopted  a  'Declaration  of  Solidarity  for 
the  Pre.servation  of  the  Political  Integ- 
rity of  the  American  States  Against  the 
Intervention  of  International  Commu- 
nism." I  shall  read  it  for  the  edification 
of  the  Senate. 

The    IOth    iNTER-AMXKicAt^    Conferencb 

I 

Condemns  the  activities  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement  as  constituting 
intervention  in  American  afTairs; 

Expresses  the  determination  of  the  Amer- 
ican States  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
protect  their  j>olitical  independence  against 
the  intervention  of  international  commu- 
nism, acting  in  the  interests  of  an  alien  des- 
potism; 

Reiterates  the  faith  of  the  peoples  of 
America  in  the  effective  exercise  of  represent- 
ative democracy  as  the  best  means  to  pro- 
mote their  social  and  political  progress;  and 

Declares  that  the  domination  or  control  of 
the  political  institutions  of  any  American 
State  by  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment, extending  to  this  hemisphere  the  po- 
litical system  of  an  extracontinental  power, 
would  constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty 
and  political  Independence  of  the  American 
States,  endangering  the  peace  of  America, 
and  would  call  for  a  meeting  of  consultation 
to  consider  the  adoption  of  appropriate  ac- 
tion in  accordance  with  existing  treaties. 

Mr.  President,  after  we  examine  that 
language  and  consider  its  import  ob- 
viously there  can  be  no  possible  excuse 
for  further  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Department  to  go  before  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  in- 
voke the  particular  provisions  I  have 
just  read  to  the  Senate. 

The  United  State.s  should  immediately 
convoke  -such  a  meeting  of  consultation 
and  lay  before  it  the  voluminous  evi- 
dence which  now  exists  regarding  Com- 
munist penetration  of  Cuba. 


We  ought  also  to  lay  before  such  a 
meetmg  the  evidence  concerning  Cu- 
ban violation  of  the  civil  rights  of  its 
citizens  for  action  under  resolution  4 
of  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
foreign  ministers  in  Santiago  de  Chile 
in  1959. 

We  ought  also  to  lay  before  the  OAS 
the  evidence  concerning  Cuban  efifort.s  to 
intervene  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  its 
si.ster  republics  with  the  object  of  pro- 
moting revolution. 

The  evidence  on  all  three  counts  is 
overwhelming  and  we  ought  strongly  to 
recommend,  not  merely  a  resolution  of 
condemnation,  but  a  program  for  united 
action  against  the  menace  of  Cuban 
communism  and  dictatorship. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  American  initiative  in 
this  regard  would  be  welcomed  by  most 
if  not  all  the  Western  Hemisphere  re- 
publics excluding  Cuba. 

In  mid-April  I  received  a  cable  from 
President  Miguel  Ydigoras  of  Guate- 
mala.   His  message  said : 

From  Information  received  from  Caracas 
on  April  14  I  observed  that  Adlai  Steven- 
son proposes  Latin  American  disarmament, 
the  same  plan  you  proposed  a  few  months 
ago.  Guatemala  is  ready  to  reduce  army  and 
institute  a  constabulary  guard  suRicient  only 
to  conserve  order  and  peace  within  the  coun- 
try but  by  reason  of  constant  menace  from 
the  present  Cuban  Government  we  are  un- 
able to  do  this  and  ou  the  contrary  are 
forced  to  increase  our  tiny  army  to  defend, 
in  the  words  of  our  national  anthem,  "our 
country  and  our  home." 

Mr.  President,  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  to  export  revolution  to 
the  whole  of  Latin  America  are  weaken- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  hemisphere  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  problems  which  all  of  us 
recognize. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection.  I  be- 
lieve the  recommendation  which  I  made 
several  years  ago  for  an  OAS  Police 
Force  is  timely.  A  force  made  up  of 
trained  and  skilled  soldiers  from  every 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  act- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  OAS. 
could  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  en- 
tire area,  by  stopping  incursions  of  one 
country  again.st  its  neighbor,  tliercby 
giving  to  each  nation  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  a  feeling  of  security  which 
its  own  limited  defenses  cannot  justify, 
and  at  the  same  time,  and  more  imp)or- 
tantly,  allowing  each  nation  to  direct 
more  of  its  moneys  and  efforts  into  the 
channels  of  education  and  development, 
rather  than  into  armaments  that  are 
necessary,  but  which  remain  unproduc- 
tive and  debilitating. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  the  pros- 
pects of  possible  Communist  aggre.ssion 
in  that  area.  I  believe  that  our  sister  re- 
publics are  ready  to  respond  to  U.S. 
leadership  on  these  questions.  Indeed, 
they  are  asking  for  it.  and  I  believe 
they  would  welcome  it.  I  hope  the 
State  Department,  which  several  years 
ago  made  quite  a  lot  of  this  proposal, 
will  now,  too,  have  begun  to  see  the  wis- 
dom of  it;  and  I  hope  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  take  up  this  matter  before  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and 
will  push  it.  because  I  believe  that  in  the 
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final  analysis  it  will  be  the  one  stabiliz- 
ing factor  in  the  entire  Caribbean-Latin- 
American  area  on  which  we  can  rely  to 
keep  the  peace  and  to  stop  aggression. 

Let  us,  therefore,  move  to  the  offensive, 
and  cease  biddmg  others  to  do  our  work 
for  us. 

Every  delay  makes  it  harder  on  the 
governments  of  Latin  America  who  must 
contend  politically  with  pro-Castro  ele- 
ments at  home. 

The  time  has  come  to  unmask  this 
tyrant  before  the  peoples  of  the  hemi- 
sphere— to  brand  him  for  what  he  is. 
an  enemy  of  democracy,  who  destroys 
freedom  of  the  press,  who  destroys  free 
speech,  who  destroys  all  the  treasured 
liberties  which  many  who  now.  con- 
fusedly, raise  the  banner  of  "FidelLsmo" 
value  as  deeply  as  do  we. 

The  United  States  does  not  stand  alone 
in  the  battle  agamst  communism.  But, 
like  it  or  not.  we  are  the  leaders  of  the 
free  world  And  the  responsibility  and 
duty  of  a  leader  is  to  lead. 

We  must  recognize,  at  the  same  time, 
Mr.  President,  that  anticommunism  alone 
is  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  foreign  policy. 

Even  in  Europe,  among  nations  whose 
institutions  and  moral  traditions  are 
most  like  our  own.  the  policy  of  contain- 
ment of  communism  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded as  it  did  without  a  vast  and 
powerful  effort  to  eliminate  the  noxious 
conditions  under  which  communism 
breeds  and  prospers. 

Certainly  no  one  who  remembers  the 
chaotic  situation  of  Western  Europe  in 
the  immediate  p>ostwar  period  can  be 
foolish  enough  to  believe  that  the  incur- 
sions of  communism  were  halted  by  mili- 
tary strength  alone. 

Long  after  our  brave  stand  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  long  after  our  refusal  to 
accept  defeat  in  Berlin,  Communist 
power  and  influence  inside  Western  Eu- 
rope were  still  growing,  still  feeding  on 
the  economic  social,  and  political  rot 
left  over  from  the  war. 

It  was  not  containment  alone  which 
turned  the  tide  in  Italy  and  France.  It 
was  containment  plus  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  first  heat  in  the  race  between  de- 
mocracy and  revolution  was  won  by  de- 
mocracy, after  a  slow  start,  because  we 
acted  with  Imagination  and  resolution  to 
rebuild  the  economic  base  of  Western 
Europe. 

We  turned  the  analytical  edge  of 
Marxism  against  the  Marxists.  We 
smothered  communism  by  eliminating 
Its  breeding  ground— much  as  one 
smothers  fire  by  eliminating  oxygen. 

Mr  President,  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  including  Latin  America,  commu- 
nism still  finds  a  favorable  soil.  Anti- 
Communist  rhetoric  or  resolutions,  even 
anti-Communist  military  alliances,  will 
not  wish  this  fact  away. 

The  temptation,  of  course,  is  to  believe 
that  if  only  the  Communist  agitators  can 
be  silenced  or  evicted,  all  agitation  will 
cease.  It  would  be  easier  and  cheaper  if 
there  were  no  honest  grievances  In  the 
world. 

But  the  Cuban  revolution,  as  with  most 
revolutions,  was  prepared  by  what  came 


before  it.    There  is  a  famous  passage  in 
Charles  Dickens'  "Tale  of  Two  Cities': 

It  was  too  much  the  way  of  •  *  •  ortho- 
doxy to  talk  of  this  terrible  revolution  as  if  it 
were  the  one  only  harvest  ever  known  under 
the  skies  that  had  not  been  sown — as  if 
nothing  had  ever  been  done  or  omitted  to 
be  done  that  had  led  to  it — as  if  observers  of 
the  wretched  millions  in  Prance,  and  of  the 
misused  and  perverted  resources  that  should 
have  made  them  prosperous,  had  not  seen  It 
Inevitably  coming,  years  before,  and  had  not 
In  plain  words  recorded  what  they  saw. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  floor  and  else- 
where, time  and  again,  I  have  slated  my 
deep  belief  that  the  choice  does  not  have 
to  lie  between  Batista  and  Ca.stro,  be- 
tween reaction  and  revolution,  between 
the  bloodsuckers  of  the  right  and  the 
bloodletters  of  the  left. 

But  to  set  and  keep  the  footsteps  of 
Latin  America  on  the  center  pathway  of 
democracy  and  reform  will  require  not 
simply  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  anti- 
Communist  policy  laid  down  in  the  Ca- 
racas Resolution;  it  will  require  also  a 
broad,  affirmative  program  capable  of 
eliminating  the  deep-lying  sources  of 
discontent  in  Latin  America. 

I  shall  not  again  detail,  as  I  have  on 
nmnerous  occasions,  the  long  list  of  af- 
firmative steps  which  we  should  be  tak- 
ing in  Latin  America,  but  which  we 
are  not  now  taking.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
today  to  make  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment on  our  ix>licy  position  in  Latin 
America. 

My  objective  is  to  convince  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Congress  that 
we  must  come  to  grips  with  the  facts  of 
the  Cuban  crisis,  and  have  done  once 
and  for  all  with  the  thumbtwiddling 
and  the  pointless  hopes. 

Yet  I  would  be  untrue  to  my  own  con- 
victions and  dishonest  with  the  American 
people  if  I  left  the  impression  that  I 
consider  it  possible  to  guarantee  the  se- 
curity of  the  Western  Hemisphere  merely 
by  containing  Fidel  Castro  and  embargo- 
ing further  Communist  penetration. 

Communism  is  an  idea;  and  ideas 
cannot  be  suppressed  by  armies  or  shot 
down  by  a  bullet. 

Anti-Communist  solidarity  is  merely 
a  first  step.  It  must  be  supported  by  a 
broad-scale  effort  to  relieve  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  sources  of  discon- 
tent— the  absentee  landlord  system,  for 
example,  and  the  land  hunger  of  the 
peasants  who  live  like  serfs;  the  fester- 
ing urban  slums  which  foster  disease 
and  beget  moral  decay. 

Over  the  long  term,  such  conditions 
undermine  and  destroy  the  basis  for 
democracy.  We  cannot  be  secure  in 
this  hemisphere,  or  anywhere  else,  for 
that  matter,  while  they  continue  to  exist. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  our  task  is  three- 
fold. 

First,  to  unite  against  the  Communist 
penetrations,  in  the  realization  that  they 
threaten  the  liberties,  the  beliefs,  the 
lives  of  us  all.  As  Pedro  Baltran  has 
so  graphically  said. 

To  recognize  that  fire  has  broken  out  in 
the  block,  and  that  we  must  unite  to  stop 
It. 

Second,  to  move  forward  boldly  and 
with  vision  to  combat  and  o:im  nate  the 


conditions  which  lend  themselves  to  easy 
exploitation  by  the  Communists. 

Third,  to  develop  the  leadership — and 
particularly  as  we  need  that  here  at 
home — to  meet  the  challenges  of  these 
critical  hours. 


HEALTH  IN.'rURANCE  PLAN  FOR  THE 
AGED 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  significant  that  while  the 
Finance  Committee  was  meeting  yester- 
day to  discuss  the  matter  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged,  the  Governors'  conference 
meeting  at  Glacier  National  Park  ap- 
proved a  resolution,  the  text  of  which 
I  should  like  to  make  a  part  of  the 
Record.  I  also  wish  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  telegram  to  the  same  effect.  It  is 
addressed  to  me,  and  is  signed  by  23 
Governors. 

By  this  resolution,  the  Governors  of 
our  States,  by  a  vote  of  30  to  13.  urged 
the  passage  by  the  Congress  of  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  health  insurance  plan 
for  the  aged  to  be  financed  through  the 
contributory  plan  under  the  social  insur- 
ance approach. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  agree  that  this 
is  a  decisive  vote,  since  the  population  of 
these  30  States  represents  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  the  over- 
65  population  of  these  30  States  repre- 
sent more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  aged 
population  of  the  country. 

This  vote  of  30  to  13,  with  2  of  th-  13 
being  Samoa  and  the  'Virgin  Islands,  in- 
dicates once  more  that  the  States  cannot 
meet  the  problem  in  the  way  suggested 
by  the  administration's  proposal — which 
still  is  not  a  concrete  bill  in  the  Con- 
gress— or  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  bill 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  J.^vITS^. 

By  this,  I  certainly  do  not  mean,  nor 
do  the  Governors  mean,  that  they  there- 
by abdicate  responsibility  by  the  States 
in  the  vital  area  of  services  to  the  aged. 

What  is  really  meant  is  that  the  best 
way  of  financing  a  program  of  basic 
health  services  for  the  aged  is  throueh 
the  social  security  approach. 

Many  other  services  would  be  and  are 
the  proper  responsibility  of  the  States — 
and  will  be  fulfilled  more  effectively  by 
them. 

I  might  also  add  that  5  of  the  30  Gov- 
ernors approving  the  Governors'  con- 
ference resolution  are  Republicans.  By 
no  means  .should  the  issue  be  considered  a 
strictly  partisan  one. 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  case  when 
we  reconvene  in  August  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter once  and  for  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram and  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MaKT   GL\CrE«  HOTFL.   MOI'TT  . 

June  29.  1960. 
Senator  Pateick  V  McNamara. 
Senate    Office    Building.    Washington.   D.C.: 

Following  is  text  of  wire  sent  to  Senator 
Harht  Byrd  tihis  morning: 

"We  tiie  undersigned  attending  the  52d 
annual  Governors'  Conference  urge  that  you 
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and  your  committee  amend  H-R.  12580  to 
provide  health  benefits  under  the  provisions 
of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  In- 
siu"ance  system.  Such  a  program  would 
eiwble  the  citizens  of  our  country  to  con- 
tribute small  amounts  during  their  working 
lives  and  have  as  a  matter  of  right  a  paid 
up  health  Insurance  policy  to  protect  them 
during  retirement  years  when  their  medical 
needs  are  lllcely  to  be  greatest  and  income 
lowest." 

Governors  signing:  James  T.  Blair.  Jr  , 
Governor  of  Missouri;  Edmund  G.  Brown, 
Governor  of  California:  John  Burroughs. 
Governor  of  New  Mexico:  LeRoy  Collins. 
Governor  of  Florida;  Bert  Combs.  Governor 
ot  Kentucky;  Michael  V.  Di  Salle.  Goverm.r 
of  Ohio;  George  Docking.  Governor  of 
Kansfis;  William  A  Egan,  Governor  of 
Alaska;  Buford  Ellington.  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee; Orval  E.  Faubus.  Governor  of  Ar- 
kai^iis:  Orville  L.  Freeman.  Governor  of 
Minnesota;  Poster  Furcolo.  Governor  of 
Massachusetts;  Ralph  Herseth.  Governor  of 
ScKUth  Dakota:  Luther  H  Hodges.  Governor 
of  North  Carolina;  Herschel  C.  M.  Loveless. 
Governor  of  Iowa;  Steve  McNichols,  Gover- 
nor of  Colorado:  Robert  B.  Meyner.  Governor 
of  New  Jersey;  Gaylord  A.  Nelson,  Governor 
of  Wisconsin:  John  Patterson.  Governor 
of  Alabama;  Abrahani  A.  Ribicoff.  Governor 
of  Connecticxit;  Albert  D  RoselUnl.  Governor 
of  Washington;  Grant  Sawyer,  Governor  of 
Nevada;  G.  Mennen  Williams.  Governor  of 
Michigan. 


sylvania;  Hickey.  Wyoming;  Boss  (acting 
Governor),  Guam;  Munoz-Marin,  Puerto 
Rico. 


Text  of  Resoiution  Approved  by  Governors' 
Conference.  June  29.  1960.  on  the  Sxjbject 
'Problems  of  the  Aging  " 

Whereas  the  Governors'  conference  for 
many  years  has  been  acutely  aware  of  the 
growing  number  and  complexity  of  problems 
faced  by  our  increasing  population  of  senior 
citizens,  including  health  and  medical  care, 
employment  and  income  maintenance,  provi- 
sion of  suitable  housing,  and  enrichment  of 
leisure  time  activities;  and 

Whereas  the  most  pressing  of  these  prob- 
lems is  the  financing  of  adequate  health  and 
medical  care:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  S2d  annual  meeting  of  the 
Governors'  conference.  That  Congress  be 
urged  to  enact  legislation  providing  for  a 
health  instu-ance  plan  for  persons  65  years 
of  age  and  over  to  be  financed  principally 
through  the  contributory  plan  and  frame- 
work of  the  old-age  survivors  and  disability 
Insurance  system;    and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  States  support  and  par- 
ticipate actively  In  the  forthcoming  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  to  the  end  that 
public  and  private  agencies  be  stimulated 
and  encouraged  to  develop  approaches  to 
all    the   problems  of  the  aging. 

Voted  for  (30)  :  Patterson.  Alabama;  Egan. 
Alaska;  Fannin.  Arizona;  Faubus.  Arkansas: 
Brown.  California;  McNichols,  Colorado; 
Ribicoff,  Connecticut;  Collins.  Florida;  Dock- 
ing. Kansas;  Combs.  Kentucky;  Reed.  Maine; 
Furcolo.  Massachusetts:  Williams,  Michigan; 
FVeeman.  Minnesota:  Blair,  Missouri;  Aron- 
son.  Montana;  Brooks.  Nebraska;  Sawyer.  Ne- 
vada; Meyner,  New  Jersey;  Burroughs.  New 
Mexico;  Rockefeller.  New  York;  DiSalle,  Ohio; 
Edmondson,  Oklahoma;  Del  Sesto,  Rhode 
Island;  Herseth.  South  EVakota;  Ellington, 
Tennessee;  Daniel.  Texas;  Stafford.  Vermont, 
RosselUni.  Washington:  Nelson,  Wisconsin. 

Voted  against  (13)  :  Boggs,  Delaware:  Van- 
diver.  Georgia;  Smylle.  Idaho;  Stratton,  Illi- 
nois; Handley,  Indiana;  Powell.  New  Hamp- 
shire. Hodges.  North  Carolina;  Holllngs, 
South  Carolina;  Clyde.  Utah;  Almond  Vir- 
ginia; Underwood.  West  Virginia;  Coleman, 
American  Samoa;  Merwln.  Virgin  Islands. 

Absent  or  not  voting  (11)  :  Qulnn.  Hawaii- 
Loteless.  Iowa;  Davis.  Louisiana;  Tawes 
Maxyland:  Bamett,  Mississippi;  Davis  North 
Dakota;    Hatfield,  Oregon;    Lawrence    Penn- 


SENIOR   CITIZfcjNs   cjKRVICE  TRAIN- 
ING ACT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr  Piesident.  on 
behalf  of  my.self  and  Senators  Randolph, 
Clark,  McGee.  Lusk.  H.^rt.  Mansfield, 
Moss.  Humphrey,  Murray,  Symington, 
Holland.  Smathers,  and  Douglas.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S  3793'  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Senior  Citizens  Serv- 
ice Training  Program,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McNamara  'for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
while  many  of  the  bills  in  the  field  of 
aging  have  been  based  on  old  precedents, 
such  as  raising  the  benefits  under  social 
security,  or  changing  the  limits  on  out- 
side earnings,  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
is  a  new  departure. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aged  and  Aging  found  evidence  of  im- 
pressive numbers  of  older  citizens  will- 
ing and  able  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
munity life  of  their  localities,  especially 
in  health,  education,  and  welfare. 

At  the  same  time,  the  subcommittee 
recognized  the  vast  shortages  of  man- 
power in  these  fields  of  community  serv- 
ice. 

As  a  result,  one  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  the  subcommittee  was  the 
establishment  of  a  program  whose  ob- 
jective would  be  the  recruitment,  train- 
ing, and  placement  of  able-bodied  senior 
citizens  in  these  service  activities. 

With  imagination  and  participation  on 
the  part  of  older  Americans,  there  is  no 
end  to  the  types  of  occupational  roles 
that  could  be  performed  by  them,  in 
the  interests  of  progress,  in  the  fields 
of  health,  education,  recreation,  and 
related  programs. 

By  establishing  such  an  endeavor  in 
our  local  communities,  we  would  be  con- 
tributing to  the  restoration  of  morale 
among  our  older  Americans,  many  of 
whom  otherwise  feel  unwanted  and  use- 
less in  society,  despite  their  untapped 
potentials  and  talents. 

Hospitals,  senior  activity  centers, 
schools,  and  families  in  need  of  home 
health  services  would  all  benefit  if  oth- 
erwise retired  men  and  women  could  be 
called  upon  to  render  services. 

This,  of  course,  requires  a  program  of 
training  that  would  be  set  into  operation 
under  the  Senior  Citizens  Service  Train- 
ing Act. 

The  small  scale  of  initial  expenditures 
authorized  under  the  program  for  the 
next  3  years  constitutes  an  investment 
in  human  productivity  and  profitable 
contributions  by  older  men  and  women  to 
the  rest  of  their  fellow  citizens,  young 
and  old. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  brief  description 
of  its  contents  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
description  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TTfLB 

Section  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Senior  Citizens  Service  Training  Program 
Act." 

findings  of  fact  and  declaration  of  purpose 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that,  within  the  large  number  of  re- 
tired Americans,  there  are  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
make  significant  contributions  to  the  civic 
development  of  their  communities  and  Na- 
tion, and  who  constitute  a  vast  reservoir  of 
manpower  capable  of  being  trained  or  re- 
trained for  currently  unfilled  roles  in  the 
broad  area  of  occupations  which  obtain  In 
the  fields  of  health,  education,  and  welfare; 
that,  by  assisting  and  encouraging  retired 
Americans  to  perform  on  a  part-time  basis 
occupational  roles  (whether  presently  In 
existence  or  yet  to  t>e  created)  In  such  fields, 
the  Federal  Goverrment.  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  clvlc- 
mlnded  organizations,  cannot  only  greatly 
contribute  to  the  general  civic  development 
of  the  Nation,  but  also  to  the  restoration  of 
dignity  and  of  a  meaningful  life  to  our 
otherwise  retired  population. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  for  the  training  or  retraining  of 
retired  Americans  for  part-time  occupational 
roles  In  the  broad  area  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare  so  as  to  enable  them  to  lead 
more  active  and  meaningful  lives  and.  at 
the  same  time,  to  alleviate  the  existing 
shortage  of  personnel  in  this  area  of  com- 
munity service  occupations. 

MANPOWER  SUBVETS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  conduct  man- 
power surveys,  on  a  regional  basis,  within 
the  fields  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  kind  and 
extent  of  part-time  employment  opportuni- 
ties within  such  fields  which  are  available  to 
retired  individuals.  In  carrying  out  such 
surveys,  the  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  shall  have  au- 
thority to  utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
such  of  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  or  of  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government,  as 
he  deems  necessary  or  desirable. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  data  collected  by  or 
made  available  to  him  as  a  resvUt  of  such 
surveys  or  otherwise,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish and  disseminate  among  retired  individ- 
uals and  appropriate  officials,  groups,  agen- 
cies, and  organizations,  within  each  region 
of   the    United   States.   Information   relating 


( 1 )  the  kinds  of  positions  within  the  fields 
of  health,  education,  and  welfare  which  are 
available  within  such  region  to  retired 
Individuals; 

(2)  the  number  of  each  kind  of  such 
positions  which  are  so  available;   and 

(3)  the  training  required  to  qualify  for 
such  positions. 

training  programs 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  from 
time  to  time  and  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, establish  and  conduct,  within  the 
various  regions  of  the  United  States,  occu- 
pational training  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  qualify  retired  Individuals  living 
within  such  regions  for  locally  available 
positions  in  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare. 
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(b)  In  determining  whether  to  establish 
and  conduct  one  or  more  training  programs 
within  any  particular  region  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  shall  be  guided  by  the 
following  cousideratlons: 

(1)  the  number  of  positions  within  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 
(within  such  region)  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  retired  Individuals,  if  properly 
qualified: 

(2)  the  ntunber  of  retired  Individuals  de- 
siring to  participate  In  any  such  training 
program;  and 

( 3 )  the  typ>e  and  extent  of  training  re- 
quired to  qualify  such  Individuals  for  such 
positions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  conduct, 
wltliln  any  region  of  the  United  States,  any 
training  program  If.  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
data  available  to  him.  he  finds  that  the 
positions  for  which  training  of  senior  cltl- 
Eens  Is  provided  can  otherwise  be  filled  by 
full-time  Job  applicants. 

grants  to  NONPBOriT  organtzations 
Sec.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  training 
programs  provided  for  In  section  4,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, utilize  the  services  of  public  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  and  agencies. 
which  shall  be  reimbursed  for  their  services 
through  a  system  of  direct  grants  to  be 
created  and  administered  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  purpose. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to 
make  direct  grants  to  such  organizations  for 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  promote 
the  interest  of  such  organizations  In  under- 
taking the  training  and  recruitment  of  re- 
tired individuals  for  employment  within  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  and  welfare. 

APPROPRLATION 

3sc.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for  the  fii&cal 
year  commencing  July  1,  1960,  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  sum 
of  •5.000.000 


Ing  July  1,  1960,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  above  provisions. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  for  yielding  to  me.  We 
are  happy  to  have  him  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  his  bill  is 
meritorious,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  a  co- 
spnansor  of  it. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 


Memorandum  by  &cnator  McNamaba 
provisions  or  senior  citizens  ser\ace  train- 
ing program  bill 

Sections  1  and  2:  TTieae  sections  present 
the  findings  of  fact  and  the  purpose  of  the 
bill;  referring  to  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  constitute  a  vast  reservoir  of 
currently  unused  manpower  in  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare,  and  the  need  to  train  or 
retrain  these  retired  persons  for  part-time 
employment  in  such  fields. 

Section  3:  The  bill  calls  for  manpower 
surveys  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  to  determine  the  kind 
and  extent  of  part-time  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  fields  of  community  services 
on  a  regional  basis;  publication  and  dissemi- 
nation of  the  survey  results  on  the  kinds 
of  positions  suitable  for  senior  citizens;  the 
number  of  such  positions  available;  and  the 
training  required  for  these  positions. 

Section  4:  This  part  of  the  bill  establishes 
the  nature  of  the  tjaliilng  programs  required. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  HEW,  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  civic  or- 
ganizations would  conduct  training  pro- 
grams for  available  positions — guided  by  the 
number  of  positions  In  a  given  region;  the 
number  of  retired  Individuals  desiring  train- 
ing, and  limited  to  training  for  p<3sltlon8 
which  would  remain  otherwise  unfilled  by 
younger,  full-time  Job  applicants. 

Section  5:  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
use  the  services  of  both  public  and  nonprofit 
organizations  in  pursuance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  act;  and  to  make  direct  grants  to 
such  organizations  for  pertinent  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

Section  6:  The  bill  auUiorlzes  appropria- 
tion of  $5  mllllOD  for  each  of  3  yeurs,  start- 


FLOODS  IN  THE  WABASH  RIVER 
BASIN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  2  weeks  heavy  rams  have 
brought  serious  flooding  in  Indiana  along 
the  Wabash  River  and  several  of  its  main 
tributaries.  Unfortunately,  our  people 
have  become  used  to  this  annual  prop- 
erty loss  and  the  Nation  does  not  hear 
of  it  unless  the  flooding  is  of  such  pro- 
PKjrtions  as  to  claim  space  in  the  Nations 
newspapers  outside  of  Indiana. 

This  annual  flooding  is,  to  me,  the 
clearest  evidence  that  we  in  the  Wabash 
River  basin  need  the  commission  which 
would  be  created  by  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced, S.  3625.  The  damage  suffered 
by  Hoosiers  will,  I  hope,  hasten  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  The  Wabash  basin 
needs  an  overall,  comprehensive,  inte- 
grated, flood  control  and  water  resources 
development  plan — a  plan  that  is  the 
result  of  coordinated  action  by  both  the 
State  and  Federal  agencies  directly  in- 
volved with  the  problems  of  flood  control, 
water  p>ollution  abatement,  soil  conserva- 
tion, and  navigation. 

With  regard  to  S.  3625.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  page  17, 
and  part  of  page  18,  of  "Water  Resources 
Policy:  A  Report  by  the  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Water  Resources 
Policy,"  1955,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  jxjint  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

organization 

To  effectuate  the  foregoing  principles  and 
to  facilitate  proper  participation  by  all  of  the 
numerous  agencies  and  groupw.  some  with 
conflicting  interests.  In  water  resources  de- 
velopment. It  Is  recommended  that  an  organ- 
ization plan  be  adopted  substantially  as 
follows: 

1.  Water  resources  committees:  At  the  re- 
gional or  river  basin  level  water  resources 
committees  '  should  be  established  from  time 
to  time  for  such  purposes  and  duration  as 
required.  The  President  should  appoint  a 
permanent  nonvoting  chairman  of  each  com- 
mittee, giving  due  consideration  to  Indi- 
viduals proposed  by  the  Governors  of  the  par- 
ticipating States.  The  membership  of  the 
committees  should  Include  one  representative 
of  each  Federal  department  having  water 
resource  responsibilities,  each  appointed  by 
the  head  of  his  department,  and  one  qualified 
representative  of  each  affected  State,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  all  on  an  equal 
basis.  Advisory  participation  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  from  time  to  time  on  specific  prob- 
lems may  be  appropriate.     The  total  number 


'  For  purposes  of  this  report,  the  functions 
of  these  proposed  committees  are  limited  to 
water  resources.  Consideration  might  be 
given  to  broadening  their  scope  to  include 
all  natural  resoiurces. 


of  either  Federal  or  State  representatives  is 
regarded  as  Immaterial,  since  the  conflicts 
should  be  resolved  by  coop>eratlon  and  not  by 
voting  strength.  In  designating  members  to 
serve  on  the  water  resources  committees.  Fed- 
eral departments  and  States  should  recog- 
nize that  the  planning  task  is  Intricate  and 
time  consuming  and  cannot  be  carried  out 
effectively  by  a  staff  which  is  constantly 
changing  In  membership. 

The  water  resources  committees  should  be 
the  principal  and  continuing  medium 
through  which  the  various  departments. 
State  and  Federal,  coordinate  resources  plan- 
ning and  development  activities.  The  com- 
mittees should  serve  as  the  mechanism 
through  which  the  several  agencies  would 
prepsu-e  and  publish  Joint  plans  for  water 
resources  development.  Action  on  specific 
projects  of  Joint  plans,  however,  would  be 
taken  by  the  appropriate  agency  or  agencies. 
The  ctxnmittee  may  foster  studies  of  water 
resource  problems  not  otherwise  sponsored 
by  any  agency. 

Each  water  resources  commlttoe  should 
prepare  and  keep  up  to  date  a  comprehensive 
plan  which  will  best  serve  the  region  and 
the  Nation  in  the  development  of  water  and 
related  land  resources.  Under  the  general 
plan,  the  water  resources  committee  should 
recommend  an  annual  work  schedule  to  be 
reflected  In  the  budget  requests  of  each  coop- 
erating agency.  The  work  schedule  should 
Include  estimated  funds  needed  for  ( 1 )  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  basic  data;  (2)  investi- 
gation and  project  planning:  (3)  program  of 
construction;  and  (4)  maintenance  and 
operations.  The  committee  should  also  pre- 
pare an  annual  report  on  progress  in  the 
area. 

The  chairman  of  the  water  resources  com- 
mittees should  be  responsible  to  the  Coor- 
dinator of  Water  Resources  and  should  at  all 
times  be  guided  by  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures of  the  President.  Btech  chairman  will 
require  a  small  independent  staff  and  funds 
for  Independent  use. 

In  the  event  of  unresolved  disagreements 
the  matters  should  be  referred  to  the 
Coordinator  of   Water  Resources. 

2.  Interagency  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
sources: There  should  be  established  a  per- 
manent Interagency  Committee  on  Water 
Resources,  advisory  In  character,  and  com- 
posed of  the  head  (or  other  designated  prin- 
cipal policymaking  oflQclal  of  not  less  than 
Assistant  Secretary  rank)  of  each  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  involved,  namely,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture.  Army.  Commwce, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Interior, 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The 
Coordinator  of  Water  Resources  should  be 
the  permanent  Chairman  of  this  Committee. 
The  Interagency  Committee  should  be  the 
medium  for  coordination  of  the  Interrelated 
ftmctlo ns  of  the  several  agencies.  It  should 
also  be  the  channel  for  advice  between  the 
President  and  Federal  representatives  on  the 
water  resources  committees.  This  Commit- 
tee should  be  advisory  to  the  President  and 
should  have  authority  by  unanimous  action 
to  determine  finally  Interagency  relation- 
ships. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
statement  from  President  Eisenhower's 
Water  Resources  Committee  is  the 
framework  upKjn  which  S.  3625  is  built, 
and  I  cannot  stress  too  much  the  im- 
portance of  this  commission. 

I  might  also  F>oint  out  that  similar 
recommendations  can  be  found  in  the 
reports  of  President  Truman's  Water 
Resources  Policy  Committee  and  in  the 
reports  of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  must  plan 
for  the  future  water  needs  of  our  Nation. 
We  must  also,  however,  carefully  con- 
serve our  existing  resources  and  utilize 
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them  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
This  is  why  I  feel  that  planning  cooper- 
ation between  State,  local,  and  Federal 
agencies  is  most  necessary  and  that  it 
has  to  be  done  now.  This  Congress  will 
soon  close  its  session,  and  I  must  again 
express  my  hope  that  the  urgency  of 
meeting  this  problem  will  be  realized  by 
the  Congress  and  that  S.  3625  will  be 
passed  during  ''"•.     ^^^ssion. 


MEDICAL       CARE      FOR      ELDERLY 
I  CITIZENS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
lite  to  comment  briefly  on  the  fine  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamaraI  in  regard  to 
problems  of  the  aged.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  sit  in  the  Finance  Committee 
when  testimony  on  certain  bills  was 
taken  before  that  committee.  The  work 
done  on  problems  of  the  aged  is  not 
only  valuable  to  that  committee,  but  is 
also  a  study  in  depth  of  a  real  human 
problem. 

I  was  delighted,  also,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Mr.  Flemming, 
agreed  that  this  was  a  present  human 
need  which  must  be  met  on  a  national 
scope  now,  and  that  additional  studies 
were  not  necessary  before  legislation  was 
enacted.  Although  he  disagreed  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  as  to  the 
method  of  payment,  the  need  was  recog- 
nized by  both  the  national  administra- 
tion and  members  of  the  appropriate 
committee,  not  only  in  the  House  but  in 
Ihf'  .S'nate. 

I  would  point  out.  however,  the  unre- 
alistic approach  which  this  administra- 
tion has  taken  toward  meeting  a  present 
real  human  need.  When  he  was  pressed 
for  a  definite  answer,  the  Secretary 
stated  that  even  though  the  Congress 
would  embody  every  one  of  the  benefits 
needed  in  legislation — and.  frankly, 
there  is  no  bill  by  the  administration 
which  has  been  introduced  embodying 
those  benefits — and  provide  for  social 
security  or  payroll  deductions,  he  would 
strongly  object  to  such  a  bill.  That  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Governors" 
conference  adopted  a  resolution. 

This  was  brought  out  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  Flemming.  He  said 
this  was  a  method  of  the  States  avoid- 
ing their  own  responsibilities.  I  pointed 
out  that  35  States  today  are  not  fully 
participating  in  old  age  assistance  and. 
under  the  Secretary's  proposal,  the 
States  would  be  required  to  increase  by 
three  times  their  contributions  to  this 
kind  of  program,  and  that  they  did  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  meet  a 
very  real  present  human  need,  which 
the  Secretary  himself  said  must  be  met. 
Yet  he  inferred  he  would  oppose  the 
method  Congress  has  before  it,  simply 
because  we  have  not  gotten  down  on  our 
knees  and  adored  the  proposal  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his 
complimentary  remarks.  His  statement 
indicates  that  he  has  studied  the  pro- 
posal, and  I  certainly  agree  with  his 
conclusions. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION BY  CERTAIN  AIR  CAR- 
RIERS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  on  the  bill. 
H.R.  7593.  to  provide  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  may  temporarily  au- 
thorize certain  air  carriers  to  engage  in 
supplemental  air  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7593 »  to  provide 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  may 
temporarily  authorize  certain  air  car- 
riers to  engage  in  supplemental  air 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
Chair  apiX)int  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mon- 
ROKEY,  Mr.  Encle.  and  Mr.  Cotton  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


TERMS  OF  OFFILL  Ut  MEMBERS  OF 
CERTAIN    REGULATORY    AGENCIES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  on  the  bill 
(S.  1965)  to  make  uniform  provisions  of 
law  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  members  of  certain  regulatory 
agencies,  with  the  amendment  of  the 
House  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1965>  to  make  unifonn  provisions  of 
law  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  members  of  certain  regulatory 
agencies,  which  was.  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  second  sentence  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
792)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  each  for  a 
term  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  and  until  his  succes- 
sor is  appointed  and  has  qualified,  except 
that  he  shall  not  so  continue  to  serve  beyond 
the  expiration  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  said 
fixed  term  of  office,  and  except  that  any 
person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  terrri." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  4  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  f47  U.S.C.  154(b))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Commissioners  first 
appointed  under  this  Act  shall  continue  In 
office  for  the  terms  of  one,  two.  three,  four, 
five,  six,  and  seven  years,  respectively,  from 
the  date  of  the  taking  effect  of  this  Act,  the 
term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  their  successors  shall  be  appointed 


for  terms  of  seven  years  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  appointed  and  have  qualified, 
except  that  they  shall  not  continue  to  serve 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of 
said  fixed  term  of  office;  except  that  anf 
person  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
Commissioner  whom  he  succeeds." 

Sec  3.  The  fourth  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  4  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  use.  78  (d))  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Each  Commissioner  shall 
receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  920.000  a  year 
and  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  fl\e  years 
and  until  his  successor  Is  appointed  and 
has  qualified,  except  that  he  shall  not  so 
continue  to  serve  beyond  the  expiration  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress  subsequent  to 
the  expiration  of  said  fixed  term  of  office, 
and  except  ( 1 1  any  Commissioner  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  tl)e  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (2)  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  Commissioners  first 
taking  office  after  the  enactment  of  this 
title  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident at  the  time  of  nomination,  one  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  one  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
one  at  the  end  of  three  years,  one  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  title." 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT         OF         INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE    ACT.    RELATING    TO 
GRANDFATHER"  RIGHTS 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  the  bill.  S. 
1509.  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  "grand- 
father"  rights  for  certain  motor  carriers 
and  freight  forwarders  operating  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  within 
Alaska  and  between  Alaska  and  the  other 
States  of  the  United  States,  and  for  cer- 
tain water  carriers  operating  within 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  the 
amendments  of  the  House  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1509 »  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  "grand- 
father" rights  for  certain  motor  carriers 
and  freight  forwarders  operating  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  within 
Alaska  and  between  Alaska  and  the  other 
States  of  the  United  States,  and  for  cer- 
tain water  carriers  operating  within 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were,  on  page  2.  line  1.  strike  out  "amend- 
ment" and  insert  "paragraph":  on  page 

2.  line  7.  strike  out  "May  15."  and  insert 
"August  26.";  on  page  3.  line  6.  strike 
out  "1959"  and  insert  "1960";  on  page 

3.  line  16.  strike  out  "May  15."'  and  insert 
"August  26,';  on  page  4.  line  5,  strike 
out  "1959  '  and  insert  "1960";  on  page 

4.  lines  21  and  22.  strike  out  "amend- 
ment" and  insert  "paragraph";  on  paee 

5.  line  3,  strike  out  "May  15."  and  insert 
"August  26,";  on  page  6,  line  2,  strike 


out  "1959"  and  irisert  "1960  ';  on  page  6. 
line  11.  strike  out  "May  15."  and  insert 
"August  26.";  on  page  6.  line  24,  strike 
out  "1959"  and  Insert  "1960";  on  page 
8.  line  1,  strike  out  "May  15,"  and  insert 
"August  26,";  on  page  8,  line  15,  strike 
out  "1959"  and  insert  "1960 ';  on  page  9, 
line  4.  strike  out  "May  15."  and  insert 
"August  26.";  on  page  9.  line  16,  strike 
out  "1959"  and  insert  "1960";  on  page 
10,  line  3,  strike  out  "paragraph:"  and 
insert  "paragraphs:";  on  page  10,  line 
6.  strike  out  "May  15,"  and  insert  "August 
26.";  on  page  10.  line  22,  strike  out  "1959" 
and  insert  "1960";  on  page  11,  line  3, 
strike  out  "require." "  and  insert  "re- 
quire."; on  page  11,  after  line  3,  insert: 

(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the^ast 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
if  any  person  (or  his  predecessor  In  interest) 
was  engaged  In  service  on  June  27,  1959,  be- 
tween places  In  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and 
places  In  the  United  States,  and  between 
placas  In  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  which  serv- 
ice either  would  have  been  subject  to  this 
part  or  which.  In  conjunction  with  the 
services  of  other  carriers,  rc-sulted  In  the 
transportation  of  property  between  such 
places  whether  or  not  all  of  such  transpor- 
tation would  have  been  service  subject  to 
this  part,  and  has  so  operated  since  that 
time  (or  If  engaged  In  furnishing  seasonal 
service  only,  was  engaged  In  such  opera- 
tions In  the  year  1B59  during  the  season  or- 
dinarily covered  by  Its  operations,  and  ruch 
oi>cratlon8  have  not  been  discontinued),  ex- 
cept in  either  instance  as  to  interruptions 
of  service  over  which  such  person  or  his 
predecessor  In  Interest  had  no  control,  a 
permit  shall  be  issued  authorizing  such  op- 
erations without  further  proceedings  if  ap- 
plication for  such  permit  Is  made  as  provided 
herein  on  or  before  December  31,  1960.  Pend- 
ing the  determination  of  any  such  applica- 
tion, the  continuance  of  such  operations 
without  a  permit  shall  be  lawful.  Applica- 
tions for  permits  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Commission  In  writing, 
and  In  such  form,  contain  such  information, 
and  be  accompanied  by  proof  of  service  upon 
such  Interested  parties  as  the  Commission 
shall  require 

On  page  11.  line  8,  strike  out  "or";  on 
page  11.  line  10.  strike  out  "States."  and 
insert  "States  or  common  carriers  by 
water  operating  between  Hawaiian  ports, 
and  between  those  ports  and  other  ports 
in  the  United  States.";  and  to  amend  the 
title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended,  to  provide  grandfather"  riglits 
for  certain  motor  carriers  and  freight 
forwarders  operating  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  within  Alsiska  and  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  other  States  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  certain  water  car- 
riers operating  within  Alaska,  to  provide 
'grandfather'  rights  for  certain  freight 
forwarders  operating  between  Hawaii 
and  the  other  States  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1960 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill     ^m    lO-    to  encourage  the 


establishment     of     voluntary     pension 
plans   by   self-employed   individuals. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  say,  for  the  information  of  Senators 
present,  that  as  soon  as  the  able  Senator 
from  Delaware  concludes  his  presenta- 
tion I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quoi-um.  The  majority  leader  will  then 
come  to  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
Defense  Department  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  are  any  amendments  pending 
to  H.R.  10? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  no  amendments  pending,  other  than 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
designated  "6-23-60-C "  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.     On  page  94.  fol- 
lowing line  2,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the 
following : 
Sec    9    Other  Income  Tax  Chances. 

(a)  Section  613(b)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (relating  to  percentage  deple- 
tion rates)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  27 '/a 
percent  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  22  Va 
percent,  to  read  "22 '»  percent^-oll  and  gas 
wells." 

(b)  Section  1(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rates  of  tax  on 
individuals)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  In 
the  last  sentence  87  percent  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  60  percent,  to  read.  "The 
tax  shall  In  no  event  exceed  60  percent  of 
the    taxable    Income  for   the    taxable   year.  ' 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  9 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1960. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss 
the  amendment  at  this  time.  I  know 
Senators  wish  to  consider  the  conference 
report  on  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriation bill.  A  little  later  I  shall 
discuss  the  amendment,  and  I  shall  ask 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  first  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  reduce  the  present  depletion 
rates  for  oil  and  gas  wells  from  27 '2 
percent  to  22  V2  percent.  Based  uix)n  the 
Treasury  Department  estimate,  this 
would  bring  in  additional  revenue  of 
$140  million. 

The  second  section  of  the  amendment 
would  reduce  the  present  87-percent 
ceiling  on  the  effective  tax  rate  of  in- 
dividuals to  60  percent.  Based  upon  the 
Treasury  Department  1  :ir.  ite,  this 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  JiOO  million  of 
revenue. 

The  net  effect  of  the  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  be  to  bring  into  the  Fed- 
eral TreasuiT  an  additional  $40  million 
and  to  make  a  long  overdue  correction 
in  our  existing  tax  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fred  C. 
Scribner,  Jr.,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  which  he  gives  estimates  as 
to  the  amounts  of  revenue  loss  and  reve- 
nue gain  involved  in  changing  the  87- 


percent  ceiling  on  the  effective  tax  rate 
of  individuals  down  to  as  low  as  50  i>er- 
cent,  and  in  changing  the  27 '2 -percent 
rate  on  oil  and  gas  depletion  to  as  low 
as  15  percent,  each  estimate  having 
various  levels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Treasitkt  Department. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  18,  1960. 
Hon.  John  J.  WnxiAMS, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams;  Bough  estimates 
of  the  tax  proposals  specified  In  your  letter 
dated  January  4,  1960,  to  the  Secretary,  are 
shown  below: 

Approximate 

revenue  loss 

{million  dollars) 

1  Reduce  the  present  87-percent  celling 
on  the  effective  tax  rate  of  Individ- 
uals to: 

(a)  75  percent 10 

(b)  70  percent 20 

(c)  65  percent 40 

(d)  60  percent 100 

(e)  50  percent 400 

2.  Reduce  the   celling  on   capital   gains 

rates  for  individuals  from  50  per- 
cent to  40  percent  (I.e.,  reduce  the 
alternative  tax  rate  to  20  percent)  .  200 

Net  revenue 
gain 
{million  dollars) 

3.  Reduce  the  present  27  V-j -percent  rate 

on  oil  and  gas  depletion  to: 

(a)  25  percent 70 

(b)  22vi   percent 210 

(c)  20  percent 210 

(d)  17i'i   percent -  280 

(e)  15  percent 350 

The  estimates  in  item  3  su-e  net  of  the 
eventual  decrease  In  individual  Income  tax 
liabilities  because  of  decreased  corporate 
dividends,  and  refer  to  the  effect  on  domes- 
tic production  only.  We  feel  that  any  net 
gain  from  lower  rates  on  foreign  production 
could  t>e  quickly  nullified  by  the  foreign 
governments  Involved  or  through  foreign  tax 
credits  which  are  at  present  unused  (espe- 
cially in  the  Western  Hemisphere). 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  C.  Scribneb,  Jr.. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  later  when  more  Senators 
are  present.  I  shall  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

[No.  267] 

Aiken  Eastland  McOee 

AUott  Fong  McNamara 

Anderson  Goldwater  Morse 

Beall  Green  Pastore 

Bennett  Hartke  Prouty 

Bible  Hayden  Saltonstall 

Brunsdnle  Hlclcenlocper  Smathers 

Bush  Holland  Symington 

Chavez  Humphrey  Talmadge 

Clark  Jackson  Wiley 

Curtis  Johnston.  S.C.    Williams,  Del. 

Dodd  Keating  Tarborough 

Etouglas  Kuchel 

Dworshak  Lausche 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  M:  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).  A  cuorun;  :.<■  not 
present. 
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M:  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
tlidi  'd\e  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Bush,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr.  Capehart.  Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  Case  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Frear,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Grueninc,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Jordan.  Mr. 
Kerr.  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Long  of 


I.    V 

^;  - 

M 


aia.    Mr.    Lusk.    Mr.    Magnuson, 

-M  Carthy.    Mr.    McClellan,    Mr. 

Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Mundt,    Mr. 

v;,-     Mr.   Proxmire.  Mr.  Randolph, 

riOBERTSON,       Mr.       RuSSELL,       Mr. 

S  '  ppL,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Sparkman, 
M:  ::^:ennis,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
rum  is  present. 


A  quo- 


) 


UF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
BILL,      1961— CONFER- 


dep.a;;:m:-:: 

I'r::.-\TION- 

i-;Ncr:  report 

M.-  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  'HR.  11998 1  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
f- r.^e  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
m\,u\.::\i r i,  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sii'-ra';;;!:.    -:  -.'.p  report. 

The  PREdlDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today,  p.  15172,  Congres- 
sional Record.  ) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  rejxtrt. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  save  a  little  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  I  intended  to 
make  on  the  conference  report  together 
with  a  chart  showing  congres.sional  ac- 
tion on  the  appropriation  bill,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  chart  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Chavez 

The  conference  report  on  H.R.  12998,  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation  bill 
for  1961,  contains  a  total  of  •39.996.608,000. 
This  Is  $661  608.000  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate: *658.741,000  over  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  House:  and  $518,389,000  under  the 
a/nount  allowed  by  the  Berate.  Obviously, 
neither  the  House  conferees  nor  the  Senate 
conferees  were  able  to  secure  approval  of 
all  Items  their  respective  Houses  had  pre- 
viously approved.  However,  generally  speak- 
ing, I  believe  that  Senators  will  agree  that 
this  Is  a  strong  bill  and  one  to  which  you 
can  lend  your  support. 

Senators  have  on  their  desks  copies  of  the 
conference  report  containing  all  of  the 
changes  made  In  the  bill. 

In  title  I,  dealing  with  military  personnel, 
the  only  major  change  was  to  accede  to  the 
House  demand  to  maintain  the  Marine  Corps 
at  a  strength  of  175.000  rather  than  the 
Senate-approved  strength  of  200.000.  The 
conferees  also  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate 
restoration  for  travel  funds  needed  for  over- 
sea movement  of  troops  and  other  purp<5ses. 

In  title  II  of  the  bill  the  conferees  agreed 
to  most  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Senate 
in  across-the-board  cuts  made  by  the  House. 
An  additional  $5  million  was  provided  for  the 
technicians'  program  in  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  $11,291,000  for  the  Air  National 
Guard's  conversion  program. 

In  title  III.  "Procurement. "  the  conferees 
agreed  upon  $162,102,000  above  the  budget 
for  Army  modernizatlort  plus  the  utilization 
of  an  estimated  $120  million  of  MAP  reim- 
bursements for  shelf  items.  For  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  the  conferees  agreed  upon 
full  funding  in  the  amount  of  $293  million 
for  the  construction  of  a  conventionally  pow- 
ered aircraft  carrier,  the  inclusion  of  an  at- 
tack submarine  previously  provided  by  the 
House,  and  the  deletion  of  two  unbudgeted 
escort  vessels  added  by  the  House. 


For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  the 
conferees  agreed  on  an  appropriation  of  $190 
million  above  the  budget  for  the  B-70  weap- 
ons system  and  the  inclusion  of  $100  million 
for  F-106  aircraft. 

Should  this  $100  million  for  fighter  aircraft 
not  be  required.  It  was  the  consensus  of  „he 
conference  that  the  funds  could  be  shifted 
to  an  augmentation  of  the  B-70  program  If 
deemed  advisable.  A  total  of  $85  million 
above  the  budget  uas  approved  for  the  ex- 
panded airborne  alert  capability.  The  Sen- 
ate Increas*  for  the  F-27  aircraft  waa  tf'a- 
allowed. 

The  conferees  agreed  upon  the  Inclusion 
of  a  new  appropriation  title,  "Airlift  Modern- 
ization," amounting  to  $310,788,000  and  in- 
cluding $200  million  over  the  budget  for  air- 
lift aircraft.  In  regard  to  the  BOMARC  pro- 
gra(^,  $244  million  was  provided  In  1861  and 
prior-year  funds. 

In  one  other  action  the  conference  agreed 
to  the  House-proposed  3-percent  overall  pro- 
curement reduction,  with  the  hope  that  this 
will  give  impetus  to  better  procurement  con- 
tractual procedures. 

In  title  IV.  'Research.  Development.  Test 
and  Evaluation,"  the  conference  committee 
approved  $50  million  of  the  House  Increase 
over  the  budget  of  $100  million  for  anti- 
submarine warfare.  For  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  the  conferees  agreed  upt^n  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the 
Minuteman.  Discoverer.  Midas,  and  Samos 
programs,  but  allotted  the  $50  million  Sen- 
ate increase  for  Samos  to  be  spread  over  the 
four  program*  a«,  required  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

A  number  of  language  changes  were  agreed 
to.  Mandatory  strength  language  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  was  maintained  but 
that  for  the  Army  Reserve  was  deleted  on 
the  assurance  by  the  executive  branch  that 
the  average  strength  for  the  Army  Reserve 
during  fiscal  year  1961  would  be  maiiitained 
at  300.000. 

Amended  Hou.«e  limitations  on  mtlitary 
and  civilian  personnel  In  departmental  ad- 
ministration were  also  retained,  as  was  Uie 
House  limitation  on  congressional  liaison 
activities,  travel  expenses  and  night  pay. 

The  Senate-  .ponsored  amendment  pro- 
viding for  Uie  transfer  of  $150  million  for 
acceleration  of  missile  or  satellite  programs 
as  needed  was  retained. 

Before  I  close.  I  wish  to  thank  all  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee  who 
worked  together  Industriously  to  fashion 
what  r  consider  to  be  a  strong  defense  bill. 
which  will  not  only  provide  adequately 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  but  which  will  also 
lay  a  foundation  for  a  strong  military  pos- 
ture in  the  years  ahead. 


Congressional  action  on  H.R 


.  11998,  the  Department  of  Defense  appropriation  hill  for  f^ral  year  lOfit 
TITLE  I     MILITARY  TT.U^OWV.L 


lU-m 


Mlll».<iry  personnel.  Army 
Military  personnel.  .Vavy...! 

Military  personnrl,  .Marine  ('orpB 

Military  [>»TSonn«'l.  Air  Force 

hoMTvc  iiersonnfl.  Army 

K»-i«»-Vf  |)t'rs<mnel,  .\iivy 

Hcserve  personnel.  .Marine  Cora 

R«ser  ve  personnel  .Air  Kwce 

Niilicnuil  Uuard  personnel.  .Army 
NatiDnal  fJuard  personnel.  Air  Forw'  " 
Kolif.d  i«iy,  Liepartmciit  yf  Dcfeiue    '" 


.Appropriation.* 
1«W0 


'  M.  23.3.  0fi3.  000 

'  2.  47fi.  TOO,  (XX) 

»  ««),  fiOO.  fXMJ 

'  3.  !»m,  000,  000 

231,  700.  000 

»».000,(»0 

24,  300,  OIX) 

54,  000.  rXH) 

2:^.061.000 

4«.  000,  000 

TI.3,000,0«M) 


Burtppt  e^fi- 
mates.  I9G1 


Totnl,  title  I  Military  personnel....    ll,«44,324,0OO 
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25, 
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0<X).000 
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Ilonse  notion 
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'$3,244.  44R,  000 
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•  604,  577,  60<J 

'  4,  013,  460,  (WO 

23:4.  1 1.5.  000 

87,  If*,  000 

24,661,000 

.5.3,  7M.  (JflO 

229,903,00(1 

4.).  6W(.  000 

77.5,  000,  000 


I1,8I8.7CO,000 


.■Vnntr  art  ion 
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«  Z  5(»,  244,  000 
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24.  H31,00<J 

.54.  00r»,  0(H) 

230,277,00(1 

46,  UXI,  (J(M) 

775.  000,  (XJO 


Conference 
report 


11.866,804.000 


»$3.  247 

i  > . 
"  4.' 


MS,  000 


11,833,904,000 


ConfrrrnpT  report  compared  with  — 


BiKlret 

estimuU; 


-$13,452,000 
-19.7.56,000 

-2.M.0OO 
-10,  .324.  000 

+  33,998,000 

-4I^ooo 
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Honw  action 
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Senate 
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TITLE  II— OPERATIO.V  AND  MAINTENANCE 


Iteiri 


Operation  and  rn~'-' r^.  Army 

()|>en»tlon  an'l  ni  •  .  Navy 

i);>eratlon  uml  m  •  .  .Marine  Corps. 

(>|M-r:ilioii  Siid  ni  ■  .  Air  F'orce 

OlMMHtioii  and  ii.  ..,<«,  Army  Na- 
tional (iuard 

f>|M'ratlon  und  mainteoonre,  Air  National 
(iiiMrd       

National  ItoanI  for  the  Promotion  of  Klfle 

|',:,i'tii'>.     \r'iiv 

u,  nance,  Alaska  Cora- 

.\rmy 

.ImlcIiniU'  ..|i|)ro|>rlatlon  of  r*irelpt«).. 
Sulurl»w  and  ex[ieris<»s.  Swretarv  of  I  )efen9e 

Cf  .  •         ■    '  '  >efen9e 

c;  

Oi-. Olympic 

winter  ?ames  -Depnrtment  of  nefen.<*  . 
Salaries  and  eitwnses,  Court  of  Military 

.\p|i«als , 

Total,  title  II— Ofteration  and  maln- 
tenaiitr 


Approi>riutions, 
1V)60 


$3,075,390,000 

2,611,230,000 

175,  »r)0,000 

4, 195, 006, 000 

151. 700, 000 

169,000.000 

300,000 

.5,678,000 

(675.000) 

20,  .VM),  000 

15,000,000 

l^  500,000 

800,000 

4  A  000 

10.437,367,000 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1961 


$3,11 

2,  .'■' 

17:., :..'.. 

4,382,000,000 


House  action 


-1 If.     $3, 116,  ,Vi5, 000 

2.499,388.000 

174,  736,  000 

4,172,404,000 


157, 000, 000 

176.000,000 

300,000 

7,000,000 


30,000,000 
30.000,000 
16.  575, 000 


426,000 


10,  527,  300, 000 


1.56,827,000 

17.5,892.000 

300,000 

7,000,000 


18,000,000 
1.5,000,000 
16, 575, 000 


425,000 


10,353,002,000 


Senate  action 


$3, 132, 283. 000 

2,  .'.2.5,  3.54, 000 

180,  2y«>,  000 

4,240,732,000 

164,501,000 

187,291,000 

501,000 

7,000,000 


Conforenre 
ri'iwrt 


$3,120,022,000 

2,518,897,000 

174,086,000 

4,24:1,398,000 

162,001,000 

187,291,000 

501,000 

7,000,000 


19,300,000 
15,000,000 

16,  ,57.5,000 


18,075,000 
1.5,000,000 

16,  .57.5,  000 


425,000 


la  489, 258, 000 


425.000 


Conference  report  compared  with- 


Budget 
estimate 


+-$8,022,000 

-31.103,000 

-1.314.000 

-38,602,000 

-1-5.001,000 

+  11,291,000 

-1-301,000 


-1.025,000 
-15,000,000 


10, 464, 771 ,  000         -62, 529, 000 


House  action 


+-$3, 4«7. 000 

-1-19.  .509.000 

-40.000 

-1-70. 994, 000 

-1-5,174,000 

+  11,399,000 

+-201,000 


Senat«- 
action 


+-975,000 


-1-111,679,000 


-$12,261,000 
-6.  457, 000 
-5,610,000 
-1-2, 666, 000 

-2,500,000 


-325,000 


-24,487,000 


TITLE  III-PROCl'KEMENT 


}'rr>ctirement  of  equipment  and  mLssUes, 

.\r!ii  V 

Av  it,  N«vy .  . . 

I't  -iles.  Navy. 

Shi|il>uil.li!ni  1411.1  <»iivii.vion.  Navy 

other  J>r<n-ureiiieiit,  Nuvy 

Pr.  ■     Tit  ufordiiauer  and  ammunition. 


Pi  ■    Marine  C-orps 

A  leiit,  Air  Force 

.Kf  .tlon.         

Mlvs;!,.  i»riwurtn)ent.  Air  Force.... . .... 

Olber  prtmirtuu'nt.  .\ir  Force . 

Total,  title  1 1  J— Procurement 


$1,407,300,000 
1,901.644.000 

"i,  330. 7(10, 000 


.567.719.000 

133,850,000 

4,284.600,000 


2,  .540.  550. 000 
1, 109.  650,  MIO 


13,336.013,000 


$1.. 337.  000,000 


2,11.3.000,000 

2,032.000.000 
434.(KI(J.  000 


$1,371,102,000 


94.000.000 
•2,994.000.000 


3. 024. 000. 000 
1.057.000.000 


13.085.000,000 


2,141,760,000 

2. 080.  6.V).  000 
420,  9Sfi,  000 


91,180.000 

.  225, 056. 000 
359.288.000 

,378,440,000 
877,171.000 


12, 948. 027,000 


$1,589,202,000 


2.20fi,000,000 
2.331,000.000 

434,000,000 


94,000,000 
3,607,400,000 


2.821,000,000 
904.300,000 


13,988,911,000 


$1.49.5,352.000 


2,141,760,000 

2.:H6.3«0,000 
4Lfi.980.000 


91.180,000 
3,251.449.000 

310,788,000 
2,615,120,000 

877,171,000 


13,520,160,000 


+$158,352,000 


+-28.760,000 

+--284,360,000 

-13,020,000 


-2, 820, 000 
-(-2.57. 449. 000 
+310,788,000 
-408.880.000 
-179.829.000 


+435,  leO,  000 


+$121,250,000 

'+MS."7i6r666' 


+26.303,000 

-48,500,000 

+236.680,000 


+571,  533, 000 


-$83, 830, 000 


-66,240,000 

-14.640,a«i 
— 13,  020,  OfKi 


-2.  Ran,  000 

-3.V5.  960.  OOO 

+310.  788.  UK) 

-205.  880.  (n\ 

-27.  129.(((li( 


-468,7.51,000 


TITLE  r\'-RESEARCII.  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 


Rnearch,  devek>pment,  test,  and  evaltia- 
tten,  .\rmy 

Hesearch,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion. ,\'8vy 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tioa,  Air  Force .  

9«H'i»«  ■••.(  •••'—""-'  A.iv  •.i.^..-.|  Research 
I  of  Defense 

El  of  Defense. 

Total.  tItW  IV— Research,  devek>p- 
ment,  teirt,  and  evaluation 

Orand  toUl,  tlUc»  I,  II,  III,  and  IV. 


$1,036,715,000 

f,  01.5, 9211, 000 

1,1.59,900,000 

4.V5,0O0,000 
!•  1.50,000,000 


$1,041,700,000 

1,169,000,000 

1.334,000,000 

21.5.000,000 
'•  l.V).000,000 


3, 909,  700, 000 


$1,041,190,000 

1,368,530.000 

1.542,M8,000 

21.5.000,000 
"»  150,000,000 


4.217,388,000 
99.337,867,000 


$1,041,286,000 

1,210.510.000 

1,553.228,000 

21.5,000,000 
'•  150,  (WO,  000 


4,170,024.000 


40,514.997,000 


$1,041,286,000 

1, 218, 024, 000 

1,  552,  863, 000 

21.5,000.000 
'•  150,000.000 


4,177,773,000 
39,996.008,000 


-$414,000 

+49, 624, 000 
+218,863,000 


+268.073,000 


+661.  GOe,  000 


+$06,000 
-49,906,000 
+  10,195,000 


-30,615,000 


-f-658.741,000 


+$8,114,00(1 
-366,000 


+7,  7«,  000 


-518,389,000 


»  Includes  $130,400,000  which  llodse  hits  placed  under  new  iip|)roprii»tion  ".Airlift 
moderiU7.ation." 


'•  In  addition,  $1.50,f>00.(iOO  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  other  am>ropriations 
available  for  oi>lieations  in  the  n>s{H'ctive  fiscal  year. 


Mr.  CHAVEZ  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  conference 
rep>ort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CHAVEZ.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
conference  repiort. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee plan  to  make  a  statement? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  In  order  to  save  time, 
I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  that  my 
remarks  be  printed  in  place  of  my  own 
statement. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  express  my  support  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  conference  report      I  express  my 


thanks  to  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez],  who  has 
worked  so  diligently,  carefully,  and  in- 
telligently in  handling  the  biggest  ap- 
propriation bill  which  Congress  has  con- 
sidered. 

I  myself  did  not  attend  as  many  of  the 
hearings  as  I  desired  to  attend.  How- 
ever, I  spent  all  of  last  Saturday  with 
the  committee,  and  I  observed  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  demonstrate  great 
understanding,  patience,  and  persuasive- 
ness with  his  colleagues  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House.  Except  for  the  patience 
and  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  I  seriously  doubt  that  we 
would  have  the  fine  bill  which  is  before 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill 
that  has  been  reported  by  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees.  I  believe  that  the 
conferees  should  be  complimented  for 
tlie  outstanding  job  they  have  done  in 


settling  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills,  and  in  rejKirting 
a  bill  that  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
remedying  the  deficiencies  of  the  defense" 
program  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
January. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Chavez,  has  pointed 
out  that  in  terms  of  total  appropriations, 
the  defense  bill  recommended  by  the 
conferees  involves  appropriations  that 
are  $658,741,000  over  the  House  bill, 
$661,608  000  over  the  budget,  but  $518.- 
389,000  under  the  Senate  bill  These 
simple  figures,  however,  do  not  reveal 
the  positive  steps  taken  by  Congress  in 
remedying  the  deficiencies  in  the  key 
military  programs. 

On  June  16,  when  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  was  being  discussed  on  the 
Senate  floor,  I  reviewed  the  testimony 
that  had  been  given  to  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  and  other 
congressional     committees     concerning 
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the  areas  in  which  our  senior  military 
ofRcials  considered  the  defense  program 
to  be  inadequate.  I  do  not  intend  to  re- 
peat this  summary,  but  I  would  hke  to 
invite  the  Senators'  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  appears  on  pages  12795 
through  12797  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  16. 

During  the  floor  debate  I  made  the 
following  statement: 

I  do  want  to  mention,  however,  that 
the  full  story  is  not  told  by  the  simple  sta- 
tistic that  the  Senate  bill  would  appropriate 
$1,050  million  more  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  provides 
$1,581  million  above  the  budget  estimates 
for  12  key  programs  which  our  military  lead- 
ers advised  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Committee  and  other  congressional  commit- 
tees are  needed  for  our  national  security. 

The  bill  now  before  us  involves  total 
appropriations  that  are  $518  million  un- 
der the  Senate  bill  and  $378  million  un- 
der the  bill  originally  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
iYet.  the  conferees  have  done  their  job 
with  such  great  skill  and  care  that  no 
reductions  have  been  made  in  the  in- 
creases provided  for  the  key  programs 
mentioned  in  my  earlier  remarks.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  bill  recommended  by 
the  conferees  keeps  all  of  these  increases 
and  provides  additional  increases  of  $155 
million  for  the  key  programs.  The  bill 
will  also  compel  greater  efficiency  in  pro- 
curement, through  a  3  percent  reduction 
in  all  procurement  appropriations. 

I  would  like  to  list  the  increases  over 
the  President  s  budget  provided  by  this 
bill,  so  the  American  people  can  see 
clearly  exactly  what  the  Congress  has 
done  to  strengthen  Americas  defenses: 

First.  Additional  Army  modernization, 
S:6J  million. 

-f^cond    Additional    airlift   capability 
$-'00  million. 

Third.  Acceleration  of  the  Minuteman 
ICBM.  $27  million. 

Fourth.  Increase  and  acceleration  of 
the  Polaris  program,  $394  million. 

Fifth.  Increa.se  in  antisubmarine  war- 
fare programs,  $107  million.  This  is  an 
additional  $65  million  over  the  amount 
provided  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Sixth.  Acceleration  of  the  Samos  re- 
connaissance satellite  program  $84  mil- 
lion. 

Seventh.  Acceleration  of  the  Midas 
ballistic  mi.ssile  detection  satellite,  $76 
million. 

Eighth  Increase  in  the  Discoverer 
satellite  program,  $35  million. 

Ninth.  Acceleration  of  the  Atlas  ICBM 
program.  $136  million. 

Tenth.  Acceleration  of  the  ballistic 
missile  early  warning  system,  $35  million. 

Eleventh.  Development  of  the  B-70  as 
an  operational  weapons  system,  $190 
million  over  the  budget  has  been  specif- 
ically provided  for  this  program.  In 
addition,  $100  million  has  been  made 
available  for  additional  fighter  aircraft 
or  for  the  B-70.  If  these  funds  are  used 
entirely  for  the  B-70,  as  seems  likely 
this  would  provide  S290  million  above 
the  budget,  or  $5  million  more  than  was 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Twelfth^  Maintenance  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  strength  at  400.000  and 
the  Army  Reserve  strength  at  300  000 


instead  of  permitting  a  10-percent  cut, 
$105  million. 

Thirteenth.  Airborne  alert.  $85  million 
plus  blank  check  authority  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  spend  any  amount  he  considers 
necessary  for  an  airborne  alert. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
ferees truly  deserve  the  commendation 
of  the  American  people  for  their  skill 
and  statesmanship.  They  have  come 
in  with  a  bill  which  increases  the  budget 
by  $680  million  rather  than  $1,180  mil- 
lion— yet.  they  have  actually  increa.sed 
the  key  defense  programs  by  $1,736  mil- 
lion. This  is  $155  million  more  for  the.se 
programs  than  had  been  contained  in  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  In  addition,  the  con- 
ferees have  included  funds  for  a  highly 
important  new  aircraft  carrier. 

There  is  one  additional  matter  that 
I  WQuld  like  to  mention  briefly.  The  Sen- 
ate %ill  had  contained  language  which 
made  mandatory  the  maintenance  of  the 
strength  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve.  The  conference 
committee  deleted  the  mandatory 
language  pertaining  to  the  Army  Re- 
serve, on  the  basis  of  assurances  received 
from  the  White  House  that  the  Reserve 
would  be  maintained  at  300,000  if  the 
mandatory  language  were  deleted. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  this  decision,  Mr. 
President.  Frankly,  I  think  it  is  very 
unfortunate  to  find  a  situation  in  which 
the  Congress  ha*  to  insert  restrictive  and 
mandatory  language  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fear  that  the  executive 
branch  would  disregard  congressional 
intent. 

I  hope  that  the  e.xecutive  branch  will 
recognize  that  the  increases  provided  by 
the  Congress  in  this  appropriation  bill 
represent  a  careful  and  conscientious  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  our  most  vital  pro- 
grams. I  certainly  hope  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  not  let  some  budget 
clerks  willfully  disregard  the  expressed 
intent  of  the  Congress. 

I  make  these  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
because  I  have  received  some  indication 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  appar- 
ently intends  to  ignore  the  will  of  the 
Congress.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of 
a  memorandum  issued  on  June  9,  1960. 
by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense establishing  the  guidelines  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962  budget.  This  is  a  truly 
amazing  document,  Mr.  President,  and  if 
time  permitted  I  would  read  it  in  its  en- 
tirety here  on  the  floor.  In  order  to 
save  time,  however,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  insert  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord, because  I  feel  the  American  people 
should  be  aware  of  the  guidance  being 
issued  in  the  last  stages  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  for  Secretary  of  the  Army 
1.  The  above  subject  was  presented  at  the 
Cabinet  meeting  held  on  June  3,  1960.  The 
following  is  the  action  statement  from  that 
meeting  The  President  Instructed  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  and  agency  heads  to  pre- 
pare their  submissions  for  his  fiscal  year 
1962  budget  in  the  light  of  the  following: 
(a)  The  criterion  must  be;  what  Is  truly 
necessary  for  our  country's  existence  and 
safety  and  for  meeting  those  obligations  of 


Government  to  Its  citizens  which  result  from 
their  not  being  able  to  provide  certain  things 
themselves 

(b  )  Insofar  as  our  watchword  Is  the  "rtsk- 
taklng  responsibilities  of  free,  self-confident 
Individuals.'  we  will  be  true  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  developed  our  Nation; 
insofar  as  the  Nation  has  followed  "cradle 
to  the  grave  security."  we  have  dulled  our 
resistance  to  unwise  Federal  s{>endlng  and 
to  a  creeping  inflation. 

(c)  Increase  In  our  population  Is  not  per 
se  a  valid  argument  for  allowing  an  equiv- 
alent rise  in  the  curve  of  Federal  exi>endl- 
tures:  In  some  cases.  Indeed  they  ought  to 
be  decreased. 

(d)  For  the  fiscal  year  1962  submission, 
the  administration  will  use  as  a  guide  fiscal 
year  1961  in  the  aggregate,  recognizing  that 
there  are  no  hip-pocket  formulas  or  blanket 
prescriptions  to  balance  need  and  costs. 

(e)  Administration  leaders  must  rekindle 
and  mllltantly  restate  their  philosophy  and 
conviction  as  conservatives — meaning  by  this 
the  preserving  of  what  is  worth  while  in  our 
Nation  without  depending  unreasonably 
upon  the  Federal  Treasury  but  following 
policies  that  permit  growth.  Actual  dollar 
amounts  are  In  a  sense  secondary;  the  im- 
portant thing  Is;  what  are  we  doing  for  and 
to  our  country'' 

(f»  The  fiscal  year  1962  budget  present* 
the  Ideal  opportunity  for  each  department 
and  agency  head  to  "clean  house"  and  to 
blue-pencU  programs  or  activities  where 
their  experience  Indicates  the  wisdom  of 
doing  so. 

(g)  In  the  research  area,  that  which  seems 
visionary  should  be  neither  accepted  nor  dis- 
carded outright,  but  rather  searched  and 
Judged  In  the  light  of  the  principles  we  hold. 
(h)  None  of  these  budget  decisions  Is  to 
be  made  under  any  hysteria  or  fear  Neither 
should  they  be  Influenced  by  the  temptation 
to  seek  popularity  through  Increased  appro- 
priations. 'We  are  not  to  be  swayed  by  the 
prospect  of  unpalatable  political  battles. 

(i)  A  rigidly  honest  stand  on  appropria- 
tions which  are  not  needed,  as  well  as  on 
those  which  are.  results  In  Increased  respect 
from  the  Congress  as  well  as  heightened  In- 
ternal morale  and  discipline. 

(J)  If  the  Congress  makes  available  more 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1961.  than  are  requested, 
and  where  the  law  does  not  require  expendi- 
ture, agencies  should  reserve  the  increases 
and  carry  them  forward  to  the  maximum 
practical  extent  to  fiscal  year  1962. 

(k)  Our  personnel  goal  should  be  to  Im- 
prove the  use  of  our  existing  personnel  re- 
sources, to  Increase  efllclency,  to  heighten 
producUvity,  to  Improvise  If  necessary  rather 
than  accept  the  easy  way  of  simply  Increas- 
ing the  bureaucracy. 

(1)  Kfflclency  reports  on  individual  Federal 
personnel  should  be  forthrlghtly  honest;  can- 
dor which  has  been  omitted  or  compliment* 
which  are  faUe  only  end  up  by  saddling  the 
taxpayer  and  the  ExecuUve  with  employees 
who  are  Inefficient  but  undlschargeable 
funds  for  Inefficient  employees  should  be 
viewed  as  "robbing  the  pocket"  of  each  de- 
partments  resoiu-ces  for  truly  needed  pro- 
grams. 

(m)  The  remaining  days  of  fiscal  j-ear  1960 
give  an  opportunity  to  hold  down  yearend 
employment,  and  thereby  provide  a  low  base 
for  fiscal  year  1961. 

<n)  No  proper  means  should  be  overlooked 
to  explain  the  perspective  and  prlncfnles  of 
the  President  to  senior  agency  subordinates 
generally,  especially  to  those  Inclined  to  "axe 
grinding"  or  "end  running." 

(o)  To  a  compartmented  executive  branch 
we  must  apply  a  unity  of  thinking  and  better 
methods  of  cooperative  endeavor. 

(p)  The  President  commended  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Cabinet  an  article  by  Dr 
Henry  Wrlston  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  1  together  with  the  Journal's  editorial 
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2.  This  Item  Is  transmitted  for  your  In- 
formation. The  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Comptroller)  Is  assigned  responsibility 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
any  action  which  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  read  two  para- 
graphs of  this  document  to  Senators, 
since  it  appears — at  least  in  part — to 
have  been  drafted  as  a  campaign  docu- 
ment.   Thus,  paragraph  lib;  reads: 

Insofar  as  our  watchword  Is  the  "risk- 
taking  resf>onslbllltles  of  free,  self-confident 
Individuals."  we  will  be  true  to  the  principles 
which  have  developed  our  Nation;  Insofar  as 
the  nation  has  followed  "cradle  to  the  grave 
security."  we  have  dulled  our  resistance  to 
unwlae  Federal  spending  and  to  a  creeping 
Inflation. 

Another  paragraph  of  this  document 
is  very  pertinent  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  executive  branch  wiU  dis- 
regard congressional  Intent.  This  para- 
graph states: 

If  the  Congress  makes  available  more 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1961.  than  are  requested, 
and  where  the  law  does  not  require  expendi- 
ture, agencies  should  reserve  the  increases 
and  carry  them  forward  to  the  maxUnum 
practical  extent  to  fi^scal  year  1962. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  this  state- 
ment is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  as- 
surances received  from  the  White  House 
that  the  Army  Reserve  will  be  maintained 
at  300,000  if  the  mandatory  language 
were  removed  from  the  appropriation 
bill.  I  would  assume,  however,  that  it  is 
intended  to  make  a  practical  exception 
in  this  one  instance. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  final  ob.ser- 
vation  on  this  curious  memorandum.  I 
note  that  it  is  signed  by  Mr.  O.  M.  Gale, 
who,  on  June  9,  1960,  had  the  title  of 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  have  nothing  against  Mr. 
Gale  personally — frankly.  I  do  not  even 
know  him  except  by  reputation  as  the 
author  of  the  so-called  white  paper 
issued  privately  some  months  ago  to 
rationalize  the  administi-ation's  defense 
program.  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Gale 
is  no  longer  with  the  Department  of 
Defense,  since  he  has  transferred  his 
desk  to  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee where,  it  is  said,  he  will  head  a 
special  five-man  information  unit  to 
prepare  background  material  for  the 
campaign.  The  only  question  in  my 
mind  is  whether  this  June  9  memoran- 
dum, establishing  the  guidelines  for  the 
1962  budget,  was  meant  to  be  part  of  the 
Republican  campaign  material.  If  so. 
I  welcome  it  because  the  glib  slogans  it 
contains  rather  clearly  betray  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  drift  and  delay  that 
w-e  have  experienced  In  our  defense 
program. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  again  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  for  the  work  done 
by  the  conferees  on  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  appropriation  bill  and  urge  that 
it  be  adopted  by  this  body. 

Mr   CHAVEZ  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.   CHAVEZ.     I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  have  no  intention  of 
precipitating  a  long  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report.  I  .shall  vote  against  it 
because  I  do  not  believe  it  adequately 
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provides  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
take  me  more  than  15  or  20  minutes  to 
state  my  points. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  I  Mr.  S-^rurNCTON]  de- 
sires to  make  a  statement,  too.  I  simply 
thought  Senators  might  wish  to  know- 
that  there  will  be  some  debate  on  the 
conference  rejxirt. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  not  the 
only  patriot  in  this  body.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  is  comjwsed  of 
American  citizens.  I  think  they  mean 
to  do  just  as  much  the  right  thing  by 
their  country  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  may  say  to  my  liberal  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  that  I,  too.  am  a  liberal. 
I  am  one  who  believes  in  the  right  of 
disagreement.  So  if  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  wants  to  disagree,  there 
will  be  no  annoyance  whatsoever  on  my 
part. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  his  normally  gra- 
cious comment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  am  not  yielding  the 
floor  until  I  get  ready  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  a  state- 
ment to  make. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  Senator  can  make 
it  in  his  own  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ      That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  state  of  the 
situation  at  the  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
repKjrt. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr,  CHAVEZ.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  While  I  wish  that 
the  appropriation  for  added  national  de- 
fense were  at  a  higher  figure  than  the 
conference  committee  has  reported,  I 
desire  to  congratulate  the  committee  of 
conference  for  approving  the  3 -percent 
cut  on  procurement  features,  which  the 
House  had  p>assed,  which  should  effect 
a  saving  of  $400  million  a  year. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Without  impairing  in 
the  slightest  the  miUtary  security,  and 
indeed  the  necessary  funds  which 
should,  in  my  judgment,  be  used  for 
added  national  defense. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  if  this  does 
not  place  an  obligation  upon  the  I>e- 
partment  of  E>ef  ense  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
curement policy  more  effectively  and 
more  economically, 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  beheve  that  by  cut- 
ting the  $400  million  about  which  the 
Senator  speaks,  we  will  be  giving  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  notice  that  they 
should  follow  better  practices  in  making 
their  procurement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Should  it  not  mean, 
for  example,  that  there  will  be  fewer 
negotiated  contracts  in  the  Department 
of  Defense?  At  present,  86  percent  of 
the  dollar  volume  of  defense  purchases 


are  procured  through  negotiated  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  the  report,  he  will  notice  that  we 
call  attention  to  that  particular  matter 
about  securing  bids. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  this  is  a  mandate 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  to  have 
more  of  iUs  goods  supplied  by  competitive 
bidding. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  is  what  the  con- 
ferees had  in  mind. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  there  not  also  a 
mandate  upon  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  use  existing  supplies  before 
bu\nng  more? 

Mr.  CHA'VEZ.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  seek  recogni- 
tion tomorrow  to  indicate  that  this  prac- 
tice has  not  been  followed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  past.  Does 
it  not  also  indicate  that  there  should  be 
a  standardization  upon  items  concerning 
which  it  has  been  shown  that  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  can  be  saved? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one can  deny  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  this  is  a  mandate 
for  the  Defense  Department  to  act? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  It  is  intended  to  be  a 
mandate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  also  a  man- 
date that  they  should  integrate  procure- 
ment and  disposal? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  think  that  practice  should 
apply  wherever  possible. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  general,  should 
not  the  Department  of  Defense  carry  out 
an  integrated  supply  system  as  intended 
by  the  0"Mahoney  amendment  of  1952, 
in  which  I  had  some  share,  and  the 
McCormack- Curtis  amendment  to  the 
Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1958,  as 
is  well  stated  in  tne  conference  report? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Yes.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  page 
41.  the  procurement  and  supply  amend- 
ment : 

PKOCTTREMEN'T     AND     6CPPLT     MAHACEMEKT 

The  committee  notes  with  grave  concern 
the  numerous  and  admitted  examples  of 
waste  and  duplication  In  Defense  procure- 
ment which  have  been  reported  to  this  and 
other  congressional  committees.  The  audit 
reports  of  the  General  Accovuitiug  Office 
show  that  these  are  not  Isolated  examples; 
rather  they  underscore  the  urgency  of  Inte- 
grating the  "stipply  systems  and  service  ac- 
tivities" or  the  military  departments  as  re- 
peatedly expressed  as  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
Such  Integration  Is  provided  for  In  the 
OMahoney  amendment  to  the  1953  Defense 
Appropriation  Act  and  the  McCormack-Cur- 
tis  amendment  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  Reorganization   Act  of   1958. 

While  some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction.  It  has  been  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  committee  calls  upon  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  take  immediate  and  vigorous 
stepm  to  integrate  its  procurement,  supply 
and  service  activities  In  order  to  provide 
maximum  utUlzation  of  the  defense  dollar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Do  I  understand  that  the  cut  of  $24,300,- 
000  in  the  communications  senice  car- 
ries with  it  a  mandate  to  integrate  the 
long-lines  communication  service,  as  is 
stated  in  the  House  report? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  was  the  inten- 
tion. 
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Ml-  DOlCiLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  N!>'x.co.  While  I  wish  we 
might  have  iLcreased  the  strength  for 
the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Army,  and 
that  we  might  provide  other  items  such 
as  more  missiles,  submarines  and  weap- 
ons, nevertheless  I  think  the  conference 
committee  has  done  extremely  good  work 
in  the  field  of  supplies.  I  congratulate 
the  chairman 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^reems  to  the  conference 
report 

Mr  SYMINGT'  'N  Mr.  President,  the 
defence  appropriation  conference  report 
is  not  adequate  for  our  national  security. 
Nothma:  in  the  current  world  situation 
can  possibly  justify  the  United  States 
noA  appropriating  for  defense  a  smaller 
perceniat;e  of  its  gross  national  product 
than  m  any  year  since  just  before  the 
Korean  war. 

The  defense  appropriations  figure  now 
before  us  is  down  to  about  7  8  of  the 
country's  estimated  gross  national  in- 
come for  the  period  covered  by  this 
budget. 

In  this  connection,  I  point  out  that 
Mr.  Robert  Sprague,  who  refers  to  him- 
self as  a  conservative  Republican  claims 
to  know  .something  about  the  Nation's 
economy  as  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  in  Boston,  said  that  every 
year,  for  many  years,  the  Soviets  have 
been  putting  25  percent  of  their  gross 
national  product  into  defense.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  if  we  continue  to  spend 
$40  billion  regardless  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  or  the  percent  which  that  amount 
is  to  our  Erross  national  product,  we  will 
only  end  m  very  serious  trouble,  indeed. 
As  I  .said,  this  appropriations  figure 
represents  only  7.8  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product. 

Dunns,'  recent  years  we  have  continued 
to  adopt  policies  that  have  contributed 
to  our  relative  decline — economically  and 
militarily — as  compared  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Communist 
bl'MT  its  a  whole. 

.\  feA  years  ago.  the  Soviets  had  some 
175  combat  divisions,  equipped  primarily 
With  World  War  11  weapons.  At  that 
time  the  United  States  had  20  divisions. 
also  equipped  with  World  War  11 
vreapons. 

Today  the  Soviets  still  have  175  divi- 
sions, with  modernized  equipment;  but 
this  country-  has  further  reduced  its  force 
to  14  divisions,  most  of  which  still  have 
ob.solp.=;cent  World  War  II  equipment. 

The  Soviets  have  far  outdistanced  the 
United  States  in  the  production  of  long- 
range  missiles — the  so-called  ICBM.  We 
have  but  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ICBM's;  and  they  are  on  exposed  launch- 
ing pads. 

In  the  otherwise  excellent  statement 
by  Governor  Rockefeller,  of  New  York, 
the  day  before  yesterday — and  his  state- 
ment completely  supports  my  position — 
I  noticed  that  he  said  we  would  have 
approximately  50  operational  ICBMs  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  Governor  Rockefeller 
generally  is  accurate.  But  in  that  re- 
spect he  was  not,  as  we  will  not  have 


anything  like  50  operational  ICBM's  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

The  Soviets  have  a  modern  fleet  of 
submarines  which  is  at  least  four  times 
as  large  as  ours,  including  many  more 
long-range  submarines  than  this  country 
has.  They  also  have  more  missile 
launching  capacity  from  undersea  and 
surface  vessels. 

Despite  these  facts,  the  Senate  is  now 
being  asked  to  reduce  by  $518  milhon 
the  appropriations  provided  by  the  bill 
it  previously  passed.  When  the  Senate 
passed  the  bill,  apparently,  it  thought  it 
was  right. 

This  amount.  $518  million,  is  about 
one-third  of  1  day's  gross  national  in- 
come. In  fact,  it  is  less  than  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  that  our 
people  wiU  spend  this  year  on  new  swim- 
ming pools. 

Based  on  the  failure  of  the  summit, 
and  Japan.  Cuba.  Geneva,  and  all  the 
other  places  of  tension,  how  can  anyone 
justify  placing  a  lower  percentage  of  our 
income  into  national  security:  this  year, 
as  contrasted  to  the  amount  last  year  or 
the  year  prior  thereto  or  the  year  before 
that? 

In  a  recent  article  on  "National  Pur- 
pose," published  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  Life  magazine.  Albert  Wohlstetter 
stated: 

I  doubt  that  the  public  of  this  country 
was  ever  less  informed  on  matters  directly- 
affecting  Its  life  and  death.  On  the  con- 
trary at  each  great  crisis  the  public  has  been 
reassured  that  no  further  effort  Is  required. 

The  wisdom  of  these  words  speaks  for 
itself. 

Our  failure  to  maintain  defense  is  now 
being  clearly  reflected  in  the  series  of 
major  diplomatic  defeats  which  this 
country  has  suffered  during  recent 
weeks  and  months. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  vote  for  this  com- 
promise conference  report.  I  have  tried 
year  after  year  to  get  more  adequate  de- 
fense and  they  have  voted  for  compro- 
mise measures. 

I  do  not  believe  it  wise  to  further  com- 
promise with  our  security. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  aware  of  the  latest  action  by 
the  Air  Force,  coming  on  top  of  its  action 
just  a  few  weeks  ago  when  it  eliminated 
the  449th  Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron, 
the  entire  fighter  strength  at  Ladd  Field 
in  the  northern  part  of  Alaska — to  which 
it  has  now  added  the  total  abolition  of 
Ladd  Field,  our  northerrunost  base,  with 
its  entire  force  of  nearly  4.000  men  and 
the  airbase  under  our  fiag  closest  to  So- 
viet Russia? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Not  only  have  our 
fighter  squadrons  been  eliminated,  but 
we  are  now  going  to  eliminate  entire- 
ly the  base  at  Ladd  Field.  These  ac- 
tions are  being  taken  in  face  of  the 
knowledge  that  the  Soviet  Goverrmient 
has  made  unprecedented  developments 
of  air  power  directly  across  the  Bering 
Straits  from  Alaska. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  think  it  inconceiv- 
able, now  that  our  foreign  bases  are 
threatened  and  of  uncertain  tenure  more 
than  ever  before  by  the  administration's 
diplomatic  failure,  it  should  now  abolish 
our  northernmost  airbase  which  Is  near- 
est to  Soviet  Russia? 

Mr.  S'YMINGTON.  I  agree  without 
reservation     with     the     Senator     from 

A^l  Q  elf  Q 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
heartily  applaud  the  statement  which 
has  been  made  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri,  whom  I  consider  to  be 
more  expert  in  this  field  than  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  In  protest  at  the 
failure  to  provide  adequately  for  Alaska's 
defense  I  shall  follow  him  in  voting 
against  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  votes  on  the  conference  re- 
port, I  think  the  Senate  should  under- 
stand clearly  just  what  cuts  have  been 
made  in  our  national  defense  funds. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  the  courageous  and  forth- 
right statement  he  has  just  made. 

He  has  been  kind  enough  to  hand 
to  me  some  notes,  prepared  by  him,  on 
the  Defense  Department  appropriation 
bill  conference  report;  and  I  should  like 
to  give  the  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate information  which  thus  far  they 
have  not  been  provided,  as  to  just  what 
these  cuts  are. 

First,  the  Senate  added  $285  million 
above  the  budget  for  the  B-70  bomber 
program.  That  was  cut  by  $95  million 
by  the  conference  committee.  In  other 
words,  the  go-ahead  on  the  B-70's.  the 
most  modern  airplanes  on  the  drawing 
boards,  has  been  sharply  curtailed, 
thus,  in  my  judgment.  Imperiling  our 
deterrent  power  during  the  years  when 
the  missile  gap  will  continue  to  favor 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  next  cut  Is  In  Army  moderniza- 
tion. The  House  had  added  $37  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  committee  and  the 
Senate,  In  its  action  here  on  the  floor, 
added  to  that  $215  million,  as  a  result 
of  the  aggressive  action  taken  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson].  The  conference  committee 
cut  out  all  of  the  $90  million  which  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] was  able  to  have  put  into  the  bill, 
here  on  the  floor.  The  end  result  Is  that 
Army  modernization  funds  will  be  In- 
adequate In  the  fiscal  year  1961.  If 
there  Is  a  single  area  In  which  we  need 
to  recoup  our  defensive  posture,  If  there 
Is  a  single  area  which  Is  more  Important 
than  any  other  In  that  respect,  I  sug- 
gest that  it  Is  that  of  Army  moderniza- 
tion. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Missoiu-l,  dwelt  adequately  on  the  ques- 
tion of  our  defense  ix>sture  vis-a-vis 
that  of  Soviet  Russia.  He  did  not  un- 
dertake to  discuss  our  posture  with  re- 
spect to  that  of  Communist  China  or 
with  respect  to  our  obligation  to  suppK)rt 
our  allies  in  the  SEATO  Conference,  in 
southeast  Asia.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  friend  the  fact  that  it  is  far  more 
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likely,  than  not,  that  the  next  hot  war 
will  break  out.  not  in  Europe,  not  against 
Russia,  but  against  the  Communist 
Chinese 

Already  the  guns  are  thundering  over 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  The  belligerent 
statements  from  the  Communists  con- 
tinue at  an  Increased  pace.  To  fail  to 
provide  enough  funds  to  modernize  our 
woefully  inadequate  Army,  by  means 
of  this  appropriation  bill,  I  suggest  is 
lacking  in  wisdom  and  takes  an  un- 
necessary risk  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  next  point  is  that 
the  confererice  committee  cut  $125  mil- 
lion out  of  the  Bomarc  project.  Frankly. 
I  do  not  purport  to  be  an  expert  on  the 
Bomarc  project,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
that  cut  Is  justified.  But  we  were  r>er- 
suaded  by  our  own  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriatioiis  fur  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, when  it  was  dealing  with  this 
military  bud:ret.  to  make  a  restoration 
of  $294  million  and  the  addition  of  $75 
million  more,  for  a  total  increase  over 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  of  $369 
million  for  the  Bomarc  project.  We 
were  persuaded  by  our  subcommittee 
that  that  wsis  desirable  in  the  Interest  of 
our  national  security.  Now  I  note  that 
the  cut  goes  $50  million  below  even 
President  Eisenhower's  budget  estimate. 
I  suggest  that  this  is  taking  a  chance 
with  our  national  security. 

The  next  item  deals  with  the  Marines. 
The  Marine  Coi-ps  is  below  strength.  It 
Is  the  arm  of  our  national  defen.se 
which  win  be  called  first  Into  action  if  a 
brush  war  breaks  out  anywhere  in  the 
world,  particularly  m  the  Middle  East, 
the  Near  East,  or  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  point  I  wish 
my  colleagues  would  give  consideration  to 
is  that  it  is  very  easy  to  say  that  we 
have  a  certain  type  of  all-out  strategic 
deterrent,  and  that  therefore  we  do  not 
need  any  more.  But  when  the  Soviets 
have  the  initiative  and  a  variety  of 
methods  of  attack — which  they  do — the 
question  is  what  we  are  to  do  if  we  are 
subjected  to  a  surprise  attack.  We  do  not 
want  any  argument  with  anyone;  but  it 
is  hard  for  me  to  understand  how  the 
Senate  can  justify  each  year  putting  less 
of  its  gross  national  product  Into  our  na- 
tional defense,  while  the  nation  which 
states  that  it  wants  to  destroy  our  way 
of  life  continues  to  put  more  Into  its 
military  program.  One  hears  the  argu- 
ment that  there  is  no  practical  justifica- 
tion for  our  convictions,  because  there 
is  not  any  fighting  going  on.  But  this  is 
to  overlook  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
today,  in  the  places  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned and  I  have  mentioned.  This  is  to 
ignore  the  series  of  diplomatic  defeats 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  has  suffered.  Khrushchev 
and  the  p>eople  in  the  Kremlin  know  the 
situation.  Russia  has  175  divisions,  65 
of  which  are  mechanized.  Their  divi- 
sions have  been  modernized  once,  and  In 
many  cases  modernized  twice,  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n. 

One  may  try  to  reassure  himself  with 
the  thought  that,  because  we  have  nu- 


clear bombs  and  long-range  bombers, 
they  do  not  dare  to  attack  us.  That  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  As  Mr.  Wholstetter 
pointed  out.  every  time  we  have  a  diplo- 
matic crisis  in  the  world,  we  art  reas- 
sured. 

Tlie  truth  is,  and  everybody  in  the  Sen- 
ate knows  it.  that  day  after  day,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  the  United 
States  has  been  losing  its  CMDsition  in  the 
world.  Its  relative  position  has  been 
reduced.  The  Soviets  know  they  are 
petting  stronger,  and  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  become  more  and  more  aggres- 
sive In  their  negotiations,  just  as  they  did 
in  Paris,  as  they  did  more  recently  in 
Geneva,  and  as  they  do,  indirectly,  in 
countries  like  Japan. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  pointing  out  in  detail  why  it  is 
and  where  it  is  that  we  go  against  the 
advice  of  our  military  exr>erts. 

So  long  as  we  go  on  with  the  policy  of 
nickel  pinching  and  reducing  our  relative 
defense  strength,  we  are  going  to  pay  for 
it  in  the  future  in  the  diplomatic  field, 
as  we  have  done  In  the  past  and  are 
doing  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  helpful  interjection  in  the  debate.  I 
return  to  the  Marine  Corps  and  point  out 
that,  under  an  amendment  cospon.sored 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  myself, 
we  provided  an  extra  $40  million  to  bring 
the  Marine  Corps  up  to  strength,  so 
that  its  three  divisions  would  be  ready 
for  action  the  moment  war  broke  out 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Even  that  pro- 
vision was  eliminated  in  conference.  I 
say,  in  view  of  the  summit,  in  view  of 
what  happened  in  Japan,  in  view  of  the 
breaking  off  of  the  disarmament  nego- 
tiations, in  view  of  the  continuous  bel- 
ligerent statements  made  by  the  Chinese 
Communists,  it  is  unwise  indeed — to  put 
it  mildly — to  cut  the  strength  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  one  man  below  its  authorized 
strength. 

The  next  comment  I  want  to  address 
particularly  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
We  have  heard  about  Ladd  Field  and  the 
long  runways  that  are  being  built  across 
the  Bering  Strait,  in  Russia,  presumably 
for  a  bombing  attack  on  the  continental 
United  States,  including  Alaska.  The 
P-106  is  the  most  modem  fighter  we  have 
which  is  capable  of  halting  Rus.sian 
bombers.  The  House  had  provided  $215 
million  for  P-106's.  At  the  same  time 
it  cut  out  money  for  the  Bomarc.  The 
Senate  cut  out  the  $215  million.  The 
conference  replaced  $100  million,  which 
is  $115  million  below  the  House  figure. 

I  suggest  that  p)erhaps  one  reason  why 
they  are  closing  Ladd  Field  is  that  the 
administration  is  not  too  sure  we  sliall 
have  an  adequate  number  of  fighters  up 
there  to  protect  the  continental  United 
States  if  Russian  bombers  took  off  for 
this  country. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  >ield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  interested  in 
the  distinction  between  the  defense  of 
the  continental  United  States  and 
Alaska.  After  all,  Alaska  is  a  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.    So  I  stated. 


Mr.    GRUENING.    I    should    hke    to 

state,  in  listinc  the  various  failures  under 
tins  administration,  beguiiiing  with  the 
summit,  and  including  the  Japanese 
crisis,  we  have  a  situation  in  Cuba  now 
where  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  being  cir- 
cumvented and  being  breached,  and  Is 
likely  to  be  circumvented  still  further. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  point  out  that  if  the  Armed  Forces  were 
to  move  into  Cuba  in  the  national  se- 
curity— and  I  hope  and  pray  it  never  will 
be  necessary — whom  would  it  be  but  the 
U.S.  marines? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Of  course,  it  would 
be.  if  we  had  a  Maiine  Corps. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  make  no  objections  to 
the  cuts  In  procurement,  and  I  make  no 
specific  objection  to  the  other  changes 
made  in  the  conference  report.  I  point 
out.  however,  two  or  three  more  thing's 
which  should  be  pointed  out.  Fii'st.  the 
Rockefeller  Bros.  reix)rt.  as  long  ago  as 
3  years,  recommended  an  addition  of  $3 
billion  to  our  defense  budfzet  m  order  to 
insure  our  nationsd  security.  Those  ad- 
ditions have  not  been  mswle.  TTie  Sen- 
ate raised  the  President's  budget  by  a 
mere  $1  billion,  which  to  me  seemed  in- 
adequate. That  increase  has  now  been 
cut  almost  in  half.  I  point  out  tliat 
many  military  and  naval  leaders,  as  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  pointed  out. 
have  resigned  rather  than  be  faced  with 
controlling  our  Armed  Forces  with  the 
inadequate  money  which  is  made  avail- 
able to  them. 

I  point  out  that  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations, that  distingiiL'ihed  Amencan, 
Mr.  Mahon,  stated  an  additional  $2  bil- 
lion over  and  above  the  budeet  would 
be  needed  for  our  defense  I  point  out 
that  our  international  situation  is  far 
worse  today  than  it  was  then. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  Democratic  colleagues  a 
few  comments  made  in  a  little  pamphlet 
called,  "The  Decision  in  1960:  Tl.e  Need 
To  Elect  a  E>emocratic  President."  pub- 
lished by  the  Democratic  advisory  coun- 
cU: 

When  Mr  Truman  left  the  Presidency, 
America  was  the  preeminent  power  in  ttie 
world.  We  now  find  ourselves  outetrtpped 
by  the  Russians  in  important  forms  of 
modern  arm.ament. 

Can  anybody  deny  that?  Is  there  a 
Senator  on  the  floor  who  does  not  know 
that  we  have  been  outstripped  by  the 
Rassians  In  Important  forms  of  modern 
armament? 

According  to  the  Rdministratlons  own 
admission  on  present  expectations  the  next 
3  years  will  give  the  Riissians  a  superiority 
of  three  to  one  over  the  United  States  in 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  Even 
with  great  effort,  it  wiU  be  many  years  before 
we  can  exceed  the  current  huge  payloads  liie 
Russians  have  shot  Into  6p>ace. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  been 
telling  us  that  for  3  years.  "Wliat  are  we 
going  to  do?  We  are  going  to  agree  to 
a  bill  below  what  the  Senate  thought 
wise  a  few  days  ago. 

I  continue  to  read : 

And  our  capability  for  defense  in  limited 
wars  has  been  seriously  reduced. 
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Can  any  Senator  doubt  that?  I  do 
not  believe  he  can.    I  continue  to  read: 

We  have  been  cast  Into  this  grave  position 
because  the  Republicans  believe  money  to 
be  more  important  than  the  military  secu- 
rity of  OUT  country.  In  1953.  in  order  to 
make  possible  an  improvident  tax  reduc- 
tion promised  by  the  Republicans  in  the 
1952  campaign,  they  cut  $7  billion  from  the 
defense  moneys  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Truman  administration, 
most  of  which  cut  was  taken  from  funds 
for  the  procurement  and  development  of  new 
weapons.  The  Republicans  then  decided  to 
concentrate  their  defense  cuts  on  the  Army 
and  the  Marine  Corps. 

While  the  Republican  money  managers 
have  been  paring  vital  programs  in  the  de- 
fense budget,  the  Republican  managers  of 
public  op'nion  have  Ijeen  assuring  the 
American  people  that  our  defense  effort  is 
adequate.    Information  has  l>een  censored — 

Can  anybody  deny  that? 

books  have  been  banned,  misleading  state- 
ments have  been  made. 

Even  proven  shortcomings  have  been 
glossed  over  by  the  assurance  that  a  soldier 
in  the  White  House  would  never  let  us  fall 
behind  the  Soviets.  •  •  •  One  has  but  to 
read  the  testimony  of  distinguished  military 
leaders,  such  as  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  Adm. 
Arlelgh  Burke,  and  Gen.  Bernard  Schrlever, 
to  see  the  palpable  falseness  of  Republican 
claims  that  all  is  well  with  our  defenses. 

Mark  this  well.  Mr.  President — 
Two  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  Director  of  Research 
and  Development,  and  the  head  of  the  Red- 
stone Arsenal  have  asked  to  be  retired  rather 
than  be  charged  with  responsibilities  with- 
out the  means  to  execute  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
conference  report.  I  hope  at  least  a  few 
of  my  colleague.s  will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  long  with  reference 
to  a  bill  which  has  been  pending  now  for 
6  months,  and  which  I  think  is  well  un- 
derstood. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  made  a  contribution  to  the 
thoutrht  and  the  program  during  the  year 
with  reference  to  the  major  items  in  the 
bin.  I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  in- 
terest. I  agree  with  the  Senator  on  most 
of  the  points  he  made  in  the  debate  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  to  the  major  parts  of  this 
great  large  military  program. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
the  time  eventually  comes  when  we  must 
close  down  and  settle  on  some  figures. 

I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  have  the 
impression  left  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  or  by  anyone  else  that  the 
Senate  conferees  went  to  the  conference 
room  and  surrendered  on  major  pro- 
grams which  we  thought  were  essential. 
or  surrendered  any  substantial  part  of 
major  programs. 

One  man  does  not  write  a  bill  of  this 
kind.  These  bills  must  represent  a  com- 
posite judgment. 

There  are  items  in  the  bill  which  I 
think  are  too  large.  There  are  items 
in  the  bill  which,  in  my  judgment,  should 
be  larger. 

As  one  Senator  who  has  heard  many 
briefings  from  the  various  military  de- 
partments of  Government,  both  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  this  year 
I  think  we  have  a  fine  bill  before  us' 


which   represents   a   good,   strong   pro- 
gram. 

Some  items  have  been  added.  I  will 
not  go  into  detail  on  the  figures,  but 
there  has  been  provided  $85  million 
above  the  budget  estimates  for  an  air- 
borne alert.  Personally,  I  would  not 
have  added  any  money  for  that  item, 
but  others  thought  the  money  should  be 
provided. 

We  can  go  down  the  line,  particularly 
with  reference  to  Army  modernization. 
That  is  a  very  broad  term.  There  is  no 
exact  definition.  Generally  the  term 
means  providing  more  modem  weapons 
to  take  the  place  of  older  ones. 

There  is  now  provided,  above  the  budg- 
et estimates,  $162  million  in  hard  dol- 
lars and  possibly  another  $100  million 
which  will  come  from  reimbursements 
under  the  MAP  sales,  which  amounts 
will  certainly  put  any  program  well  on 
its  way  toward  being  rounded  out. 

The  same  is  true  with  reference  to 
the  airlift  program — airlift,  not  air  alert. 
The  airlift  program  will  really  take  our 
fighting  men  quickly  to  the  place  of 
trouble.  This  program  has  l>een  de- 
bated back  and  forth.  This  year  we 
really  provided  enough  money  in  the 
bill  to  carry  the  program  on.  I  think 
it  is  on  its  way. 

There  is  in  the  bill  now  a  $293  million 
aircraft  carrier  which  was  not  in  the 
House  bill.  That  was  gained  in  the  con- 
ference. 

There  Is  $190  million  more  for  the 
B-70  program,  an  essential  program, 
which  will  be  well  on  its  way.  There  is 
money  for  bombsights  and  all  the  added 
features  which  have  been  delayed.  Now 
this  becomes  an  executive  responsibility. 
Certainly  with  what  is  provided  in  the 
bill,  there  is  plenty  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary, and  plenty  of  strength  can  be 
added. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  especially 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez].  At  times  we  may  think 
the  Senator  is  a  little  "quick  on  the 
trigger,"  but  he  has  as  much  patience 
as,  and  perhaps  more  than,  any  other 
Member  of  this  body.  He  has  presided 
over  the  hearings  month  after  month, 
for  almost  a  year  at  a  time,  with  pa- 
tience, with  endurance,  and  with  the  ut- 
most consideration  to  the  witnesses,  with 
respect  to  all  the  problems,  carrying  the 
load  of  the  immense  bill  month  by 
month.  We  are  all  indebted  to  the  Sen- 
ator and  we  owe  him  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  also  mention 
in  the  same  breath  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall  1 ,  for 
he  has  done  an  enormous  amount  of 
work.  Many  other  Senators  have  worked 
hard.  Not  to  mention  the  others  is  not 
to  discredit  them  or  to  leave  them  out. 
I  simply  especially  commend  those  two 
Senators  for  the  long  and  difficult  work 
they  did. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Did  we  not  add  $100 
million,  which  could  be  used  for  fighter 
interceptors  if  the  administration  sees 
fit  to  do  so? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Or  if  desirable,  this  sum 
could  be  used  for  the  B-70  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  another  $100  million 
which  can  be  used  for  fighter  aircraft 
or  can  be  transferred  to  the  B-70  pro- 
gram should  new  developments  show- 
that  Is  necessary.  This  illustrates  again 
some  of  the  flexibility  of  the  provisions 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  next  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  add  my  words  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  have  said.  The  con- 
ferees on  this  bill  met  for  approximately 
9  hours.  I  believe  a  balanced  bill  came 
from  that  conference. 

There  were  substantial  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
also  with  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  administration. 

The  Army  gained  in  modernization 
approximately  $162  million  over  the 
original  January  budget  request.  The 
Navy  gained  an  aircraft  carrier,  which 
was  in  the  budget.  With  respect  to  the 
Polaiis  submarines,  the  Navy  gained 
what  we  call  the  flve-by-seven  program, 
instead  of  the  three-by-nine  program. 
In  other  words,  five  submarines  are  fully 
funded,  and  seven  have  the  long  leadtime 
items  funded  under  the  conference  bill 
compared  with  a  budget  request  for 
three  fully  funded  and  long  leadtime 
items  for  nine. 

We  increased  the  antisubmarine  war- 
fare submarines  from  one  in  the  revised 
budget  to  four,  so  the  H&vy  benefited  in 
that  portion  of  the  modernization  pro- 
gram. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  the  Air  Force  has  made 
progress.  There  is  a  great  question  con- 
cerning the  B-70  program.  We  provided 
a  substantial  amount  of  money,  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  go  forward  on 
a  full  development  program  of  the  B-70. 
as  opposed  to  the  prototype  B-70  aircraft 
only. 

We  put  back  some  Bomarc  money, 
which  was  requested  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, to  carry  out  our  agreements 
with  Canada  and  to  carry  forward  the 
defense  of  the  Northeastern  section  of 
the  country. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
pointed  out.  we  also  provided  for  $100 
million  for  fighter-interceptor  aircraft 
above  the  President's  budget,  and  we 
allowed  some  fiexibility  to  move  from 
that  program  into  the  B-70  program,  if 
that  is  believed  wise.  From  the  Air 
Force  point  of  view  the  Bomarc  is  in 
and  the  B-70  program  has  a  substantial 
amount  above  the  amount  recommended 
in  the  budget  estimates.  Airlift  mod- 
ernization also  has  been  provided. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  very  ably 
argued  the  question  with  respect  to  the 
airborne  alerts.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  said,  I  personally  did  not 
think  the  airborne  alert  money  was  nec- 
essary, because  the  President  has  discre- 
tion to  increase  our  airborne  alert  capa- 
bility even  though  the  necessary  funds 
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for  the  increase  may  not  be  in  the  ap- 
propriate defense  accounts.  He  may 
then  come  back  to  Congress  for  funds 
to  cover  any  costs  thereby  incurred. 

Members  of  the  House,  led  by  Mr. 
Mahon,  a  very  distinguished  and  well- 
infoi-med  gentleman  on  this  subject,  felt 
very  strongly  about  the  airborne  alert, 
so  we  increased  the  amount  the  Senate 
provided  for  that  item. 

Fiom  the  point  of  view  of  moderniza- 
tion as  well  as  procurement  for  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  the  bill 
in  my  opinion  is  substantially  better 
than  even  the  budget  estimates  orig- 
inally recommended. 

So  far  as  operation  and  maintenance 
and  personnel  are  concerned,  I  believe 
we  have  provided  adequate  amounts. 
We  left  in  the  mandatory  provisions  with 
reference  to  the  increased  National 
Guard  personnel  strength.  The  manda- 
tory provisions  with  reference  to 
strength  of  the  Reserves  are  not  in  the 
conference  agreement,  but  we  had  assur- 
ance from  the  Executive  that  the  Re- 
serves would  be  maintained  at  300,000. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
in  congratulating  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  upon  his  handling  of  this  bill 
not  only  before  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
but  also  in  the  conference,  where  he  sat 
through    the   entire   9    hours. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  patriotism,  the  effec- 
tiveness and  the  diligence  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Salton- 
stall] in  connection  with  the  bill.  No 
Senator  is  more  familiar  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  biU  than  is  he.  No  man 
contributed  more  to  what  is  in  the  bill. 
He  cooperated  with  the  chairman  at  all 
times.  I  think  he  should  be  commended 
for  the  very  fine  work  he  did. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  any  longer.  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  long  enough  to  know  that  no  one 
can  make  the  Senate  debate  if  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  wish  to  debate.  I  p>oint  out 
that  the  pages  have  only  now  finished 
placing  copies  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  desks  of  Senators.  I  point  out 
that  no  explanation  whatever  was  given 
to  us  of  what  the  items  in  the  conference 
rep>ort  provided. 

I  suggest  that  the  subject  involves  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  which  I 
think  we  all  agree  involves  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  I  regret  that  the 
Senate  is  ready  to  act  in  so  precipitate  a 
manner,  but  I  yield  to  the  will  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  this 
question  and  then  I  shall  have  finished. 
Is  it  not  true,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  earlier  today  decided  to  recess  on 


Saturday  and  to  come  back  on  August 
8.  that  the  deadline  for  passing  this  ap- 
propriation bill  is  not  as  acute  as  it 
otherwise  would  have  been?  I  recognize 
the  desirability  of  passing  appropriation 
bills  before  June  30.  but  actually  if  we 
were  to  reject  the  conference  report  and 
send  our  conferees  back  with  instructions 
to  insist  upon  certain  Senate  amend- 
ments, it  could  be  done  without  any  real 
damage  to  our  national  security,  could 
it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  answer  the 
Senator's  question  in  this  way.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  close  out  the  year  by 
passing  the  bill,  as  he  suggested.  Such 
action  is  certainly  not  absolutely  neces- 
.sary,  and  it  has  not  always  been  done 
that  way.  A  resolution  would  be  re- 
quired to  continue  present  expenditures. 
But  it  would  be  far  better,  so  far  as  the 
programs  that  have  been  emphasized 
here  are  concerned,  and  of  which  the 
Senator  sF>eaks,  if  they  were  started  as 
quickly  as  possible,  because  there  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  De- 
fense Department  can  absorb  all  the 
money  that  is  provided  in  the  bill  within 
the  12-month  period.  I  think  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  we  proceed  and  get 
projects  started. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  on  the  conference 
committee  were  13  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  5  Members  of  the  House? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  that  was  the  sys- 
tem that  was  used. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  examining  the  list 
of  Senators  on  the  conference  commit- 
tee representing  the  views  of  the  Senate 
I  find  that  eight  arc  Democrats  and  five 
are  Republicans.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor to  state  the  proportionate  represen- 
tation from  the  House?  Was  it  three 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  From  the  House  there 
were  three  Democrats  and  two  Repub- 
licans. I  do  not  believe  anyone  could 
tell  much  difference  between  them  dur- 
ing the  deliberations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  fact  is  that  of 
the  18  members  of  the  committee,  11 
were  Democrats  and  7  Republicans? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  assume  that  the 
Senator's  arithmetic  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  conference 
committee  of  that  political  complexion 
recommend  to  us  that  the  bill  now  pro- 
vides adequate  moneys  for  our  national 
defense  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1961? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  certain  that  not 
every  conferee  thinks  the  money  pro- 
vided is  adequate  for  every  individual 
program,  but  allowing  for  the  fact  that 
all  these  projects  are  contained  in  the 
program  for  the  coming  year,  I  person- 
ally think  it  is  a  balanced  program  and  a 
very  strong  program  as  a  whole.  I  speak 
only  for  myself. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  say  only  a  moment  ago 
that  in  some  categories  of  the  bill  he 
would  have  liked  to  increase  the  amount, 
and  in  others  he  would  have  preferred  to 
decrease  it,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  entire 


program,  he  feels  that  the  sums  allotted 
are  well  balanced? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beheve  we  were  for- 
tunate to  settle  for  the  figures  presented 
in  the  report,  as  I  see  it,  after  going 
through  all  the  hearings  and  every  ac- 
tivity that  I  have  been  engaged  in  this 
year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  whether  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  can  answer 
whether  in  his  opinion  doubts  have  been 
resolved  against  adequate  national  de- 
fense or  in  favor  of  adequate  national 
defense  and,  if  necessary,  excessive  na- 
tional defense? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  my  opinion,  doubts 
have  been  decided  in  favor  of  strength 
rather  than  against  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  entrusting  my  safety  to 
the  Congress,  would  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  say  that  I  ought  to  believe 
that  the  conferees  had  in  mind  attempt- 
ing to  insure  that  our  defenses  would  be 
adequate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Certanly  that  was  the 
general  purpose  I  had,  and  I  think  that 
was  the  thought  of  all  conferees.  We 
had  this  responsibility.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  regard  given,  except  by 
very  few,  if  any,  to  what  the  total  cost 
would  be.  We  were  concerned  about 
w-hether  some  of  it  would  be  spent  in 
some  of  the  programs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  constantly  hear  the 
argument  made  that  we  are  deficient  as 
compared  with  the  strength  of  Soviet 
Russia.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  should  understand 
that  we  have  accumulated  strength  that 
cannot  be  publicly  described  and  pub- 
licly told? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  could  not  fully  an- 
swer that  question.  I  certainly  do  not 
share  the  doubts  about  our  strength  that 
some  have.  But  I  think  as  of  now  we 
have  tremendous  striking  power  that  no 
nation  dare  challenge,  and  if  it  did,  it 
could  not  survive. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  confii-ms  the 
testimony  that  I  have  heard  from  nu- 
merous representatives  of  the  Defense 
Department.  The  words  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  practically  parallel 
that  testimony.  May  I  say  from  my  un- 
derstanding and  from  information  that 
I  have  acquired  I  know  of  strength  that 
has  never  been  di-^cussed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  merely  wish 
to  add  one  sentence  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  so  well  said. 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  based  on 
careful  study,  w-e  have  accumulated  the 
necessary  strength  today  and  we  are 
building  strength  toward  1961.  1962,  and 
1963. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  has  been  standing 
for  some  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  congratu- 
late the  chairman  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees,  the  Senator   from   New   Mexico 
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(Mr  Chavez],  for  all  the  long  and  ardu- 
ous work  he  has  done  on  the  bill  and 
aLso  tor  bringing  to  the  Senate  the  con- 
ference report.  He  has  been  diligent 
He  has  shown  a  great  understanding  of 
the  r.eed  of  the  defense  of  this  country 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  more  funds 
provided  m  certain  cases.  However.  I 
believe  that  the  conference  has  done 
everythme  that  could  be  done  to  uphold 
the  position  of  ihe  Senate,  and  I  am 
impressed  bv  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  the  conference  who  have  been  men- 
tioned are  well  versed  :n  the  defense 
needs  of  this  country  They  are  mem- 
bers w!io  traditionally,  do  everything 
they  can  to  provide  m  all  respects  for 
the  adequate  d^:>ft■r'l5e  of  this  country. 

The  one  thins  we  must  keep  in  mind 
IS  that  merely  because  we  appropriate 
money,  that  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
make  the  Executive  spend  it.  I  was  in 
Congress  some  years  ago  when  we  ap- 
propriated for  the  Air  Force  $500  mil- 
lion, which  President  Truman  was  un- 
willmi?  to  spend.  Then  along  came  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  the  best  planes  we 
had  were  very  small  in  number,  because 
the  President  had  impounded  that 
mioney  Only  a  few  of  the  latest  type 
that  were  bem^  constructed  at  that  time 
w'Tp  built  So  wh^n  w"  get  down  to  the 
real  situation,  we  find  that,  although 
we  may   be   going   over   the   President's 

budget  by  $,594  million 

Mr.  STENNIS  It  is  more  than  that,  I 
believe 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Even  if  we 
Insist  upon  appropriating  more  money. 
there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  compel 
the  President  to  spend  that  money,  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  he  would  not 
do  it  even  if  we  insisted  on  giving  him 
vast  additional  funds. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has 
summed  up  the  question  correctly,  I  be- 
lieve. The  question  is  whether  this 
money  will  be  spent  on  the  major  pro- 
grams, particularly  the  augmented  pro- 
grams. The  question  Is  not  whether  it 
is  enough,  but  whether  it  will  be  spent. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  will  be 
veiT  fortunate  if  the  administration 
spt'nds  the  adti.i.onal  money.  I  will  vote 
for  ti,e  couf-reuce  report  in  the  hope 
that  the  President  will  go  at  least  as  far 
fi3  the  conferees  went. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  hope  so. 
Mr.  CHAVEZ  I  should  Uke  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the  bill 
IS  $660  million  above  the  budget.  I  do 
not  kr.o-.v  whether  he  is  going  to  spend 
the  $660  million. 

Mr  SYMLNGTON.    Mr.  President,  will 
th-=  .-'■nator  yield? 

.\L-  STEISTNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTu.V.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  si;  juld  like  to  commend  my  good 
friend  from  Missis-sippi  for  the  diligent 
work  he  has  done  in  this  field,  and  also 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  very  able  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez),  for  his  work 
on  the  bill. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  the  Senator 
f!!?  ^^^sissippi  feels  that  there  is  no 
need  of  appropriating  any  more  money 
becau.-.e  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment *ai  not  spend  it,  or  because  he 


believes  the  amount  in  the  bill  is  the 
right  figure? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
M:  -ouri  has  asked  a  very  good  question 
arid  a  very  fair  question.  I  believe  that, 
generally,  the  bill  contains  enough  money 
on  these  other  programs  for  the  succeed- 
ing 12  months.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
spent,  particularly  on  Army  moderniza- 
tion and  on  the  airlift  and  on  the  B-70. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  very  firm  ideas  about  the  air  alert. 
It  is  on  only  a  few  items  that  I  have 
not  been  able_to  see  exactly  as  he  does 
with  reference  to  some  of  these  pro- 
grams. The  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
always  out  front.  He  is  always  pushing 
for  these  programs.  He  Is  usually  right, 
in  my  opinion. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Mi.ssissippi.  There  is  no  one  in 
the  Senate  from  whom  I  would  rather 
have  that  commendation.  We  have  a 
great  many  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  money  should  or  should  not  be 
spent  in  various  fields.  We  know  that 
our  situation  around  the  world  is  getting 
increasingly  tense.  I  believe  that  Is  a 
fair  statement,  and  that  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  believe. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Regardless  of  our 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  we 
should  have  more  or  less  for  the  Navy 
or  Army  or  the  Air  Force,  or  whether  the 
executive  branch  will  or  will  not  spend 
the  money,  what  justification  is  there, 
with  the  way  the  world  is,  for  spending 
a  smaller  percentage  of  our  gross  na- 
tional income  for  defense,  than  we  have 
any  other  year  since  just  prior  to  the 
Korean  war? 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  he  does  not  think  there  is 
some  locic  in  that  observation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  logic  in  what  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  said.  It  still  leaves  room 
for  disagreement  as  to  how  much  the 
increase  should  be.  I  do  not  see  any 
hope  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  that 
would  give  a  basis  for  luring  these  pro- 
grams or  letting  down  our  guard. 

I  believe  in  putting  the  money  on  the 
front  weapons,  and  I  share  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  the  idea  that  a  purely 
defensive  program  will  not  do  the  job. 
Certainly  we  must  keep  these  programs 
moving  forward.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  contributed  greatly  to  that 
thought  in  this  bill,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  as  much  as  h-^  wishes  it  would  be. 

Mr.  SYMrNCJiCiN  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  agree  with  me  that 
we  can  perhaps  cut  further  the  per- 
centage of  our  gro.ss  national  product  we 
devote  to  our  national  defense  and  still 
not  have  a  war.  But  it  is  knowa  that 
our  Army  is  much  smaller  and  is  not  as 
well  eqi^ipped,  and  that  we  do  not  have 
as  many  submarines  as  the  Russians 
have,  or  as  great  a  missile  launching  ca- 
pacity as  the  Russians  have.  These  facts 
are  known  to  Mr  Khrushchev  and  his 
colleagues.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  believe  that  these  deficiencies 
are  eoing  to  be  reflected  in  the  possi- 
bility of  our  success  or  lack  of  success  in 


so-called  summit  conferences   or  other 
conferences'' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  un- 
doubtedly correct.  It  is  a  matter  now  of 
negotiating  from  a  position  of  strength, 
and  increasing  the  strength  of  modern 
weapons,  rather  than  lessening  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS      I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    When 
the  Senate  enacted  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  it  approved  an  amendment 
providing    for    mandatory    competitive 
bidding  In  all  cases  where  it  would  be 
feasible  to  do  so.     Was  that  amendment 
retained  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  was  kept  in 
the  bill,  and  it  will  become  law  if  the 
conference  report  is  adopted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  thank 
the  Senator.  While  we  may  insist  up- 
on spending  $40  billion  for  defense,  the 
mere  spending  of  the  money  is  not  go- 
ing to  give  us  defense  if  we  continue 
the  practice  of  the  Defense  Department 
of  awarding  contracts  to  other  than  the 
lowest  responsible  bidders.  Instead,  it 
will  waste  money.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  pay  attention  to  the  fact 
that  It  Is  the  Intention  of  Congress  to 
award  contracts  in  all  cases  where  It  Is 
practical  to  do  so  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has 
correctly  stated  the  situation.  The 
amendment  has  been  retained  in  the 
bill,  and  the  words  are  "when  practica- 
ble." That  Is  a  wide  gate  Itself,  and 
perhaps  we  will  have  to  wTite  a  more 
modem  law  on  procurement  when  it 
comes  to  covering  Individual  cases. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Even- 
tually we  will  need  to  enact  corrective 
legislation.    Of  course  I  realize  that  In 
an  appropriation  bill  we  cannot  express 
it  exactly.    I  am  thinking  of  things  like 
mi.ssiles  and  new  type  vessels,  on  which 
bids  could  not  be  solicited.    However.  In 
the  procurement  of  standard  Items!  it 
is  expected   that   the   provision   of  the 
amendment  will  be  carried  out. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 
Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota       Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  r>akota.     As  one 
who  has  followed  the  so-called  great  de- 
bate of  this  year  on  our  defense  posture, 
both  in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices  and   in   the  Appropriations   Com- 
mittee for  the  defense  appropriation  bill. 
I  wish  to  say  that  a  good  job  has  been 
done.    It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  rec- 
oncile all  the  different  points  of  view 
or  various  programs  that  have  arisen. 
I   am   particularly   appreciative   of   the 
fact  that  expression  has  been  given  to 
the  things  that  would  Increase  the  ca- 
pacity   of    the    United    States    and    Its 
strength,  on  which  It  could  rely. 

I  have  In  mind  additional  funds  for 
the  B-70  program,  for  the  Polaris 
program,  for  the  submarine  program, 
for  the  aircraft  carrier.     They  are  in- 
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creases  in  strength  which  will  be  under 
our  own  control.  I  have  the  growing 
feeling  that  in  the  past  years  too  much 
of  our  defense  put  us  in  the  position 
where  it  rested  upon  the  availability  of 
bases  to  which  we  might  not  have  access 
in  case  of  need. 

I  think  the  several  items  I  have  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  the  funds  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  Army,  increase  our 
ability  to  the  E>oint  where  we  can  rely 
upwn  om'selves;  where  we  have  control 
of  the  materiel  and  weapons,  in  case  we 
want  to  use  them. 

I  think  our  mobility,  our  flexibility, 
and  our  posture  of  defense  are  improved 
by  the  features  of  the  bill  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  by  some  others  which 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  mention. 

The  preparation  of  the  rep>ort  required 
the  consistent,  intelligent  effort  of  all 
members  of  the  confei-ence  committee. 
I  express  my  appreciation  for  the  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  as  usual, 
has  made  some  excellent,  cogent  points 
In  summary,  especially  the  emphasis,  in 
which  I  agree,  on  the  positive  plans  and 
programs  which  will  be  under  our  con- 
trol, leaving  us  in  a  situation  In  which 
we  will  be  more  independent  of  foreign 
bases. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  in  view 
of  the  comment  made  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  LongI  a  mo- 
ment or  two  ago.  I  may  observe  that  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States  will 
take  office  in  January  and  will  have 
available  to  him  for  the  first  6  months  of 
his  term,  or  the  last  6  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  only  the  moneys 
which  we  appropriate  now,  unless  we 
pa.ss  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

I  think,  in  justice  to  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  whoever  he 
may  be — and  he  may  now  be  a  Member 
of  this  tKxly — we  ought  to  give  him  the 
fullest  amount  of  appropriation  avail- 
able to  secure  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  the  United  States. 

For  that  reason,  and  with  deep  re- 
gret, I  shall  vote  against  the  confer- 
ence rejwrt. 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
only  to  make  an  explanation  in  the 
Record  for  the  action  I  shall  take  in  not 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report.  I  do 
so  only  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the 
Record  on  the  vote  on  the  Jackson 
amendment  on  June  16,  at  page  12830 
of  the  CoNGRE.ssiONAL  RECORD.  The 
reason  has  to  do  particularly  with  ma- 
chine tools. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
while  I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Ap- 
propriations I  Mr.  Chavez  I  and  all  the 
other  Senators  who  represented  this  body 
in  what  I  think  is  a  veiT  excellent  piece 
of  work.  I  have  always  been  a  politician 
who  believes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  minor- 
ity and  also  the  duty  of  the  majority 
to  criticize,  when  criticism  or  opposition 
is  due. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  there  is  quite 
a  difference  between  opposition  and 
downgrading  the  United  States.  I  am 
becoming  a  little  sick  and  tired  of  hear- 
ing the  United  States  referred  to  as  a 


second-rate  power;  of  hearing  the 
United  States  referred  to  as  a  country 
which  has  lost  prestige  in  the  world.  I 
am  becoming  a  little  tired  of  reading 
it  in  the  morning  newspapers  and  the 
evening  newspapers,  and  listening  to  it 
on  the  Senate  floor.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  Senators  stiffen  our  backs  and 
try  to  help  our  country,  instead  of  taking 
it  downhill. 

I  refer  particularly  to  one  statement, 
repeated  day  after  day.  regarding  the 
.so-called  failure  of  the  summit  con- 
ference and  the  fact  that  that  caused 
the  United  States  to  lose  face  and  lose 
position. 

Have  we  ever  taken  the  trouble  to 
consider  what  Russia  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  admissions  of  Khrushchev  that 
the  U-2  was  flying  above  the  heartland 
of  Russia  for  4  years?  What  was  that 
admission?  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  ad- 
mitted to  the  world  that  Russia  cannot 
adequately  defend  herself  against  air  at- 
tack. I  think  that  in  itself  makes  of  the 
summit  failure  one  of  the  great  triumphs 
which  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  have  had  against  communism  since 
World  War  II. 

Since  1956  our  Air  Force  has  had 
fighter  planes  which  have  had  the  abil- 
ity to  shoot  down  the  U-2,  even  though 
it  could  fly  at  60,000  or  70,000  feet.  We 
have  aircraft  in  our  inventory  today 
which  could  attack  the  U-2  from  above. 
But  obviously  the  Russians  have  noth- 
mg  Uke  that.  They  have  no  aircraft 
which  could  zoom  and  attack  up  to 
60.000  feet.  Obviously,  they  have  no 
rocket  that  an  aircraft  could  carry 
which  could  be  launched  from  that  al- 
titude to  shoot  down  the  U-2. 

I  can  pictuie  the  complete  and  utter 
frustration  of  the  radar  operators  in 
Russia  as  they  watched  our  plane  travel 
across  their  skies  day  after  day  for  4 
long  years.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  on 
the  plus  side.  We  Americans  should  be 
proud  of  that. 

I  do  not  like  to  hear  American  manu- 
facturing ingenuity,  which  developed 
the  U-2;  American  courage,  which  flew 
the  U-2;  and  American  intelligence  in- 
genuity, which  conceived  of  the  whole 
project,  being  talked  down  and  laugh- 
ingly referred  to  as  an  incident  in  his- 
tory which  downgraded  the  United 
States  of  America.  That  abihty,  to  me, 
is  something  of  which  we  should  be 
proud;  something  we  should  boast 
about.  It  is  something  we  should  not  be 
ashamed  of.  I  look  upon  It  as  a  victory 
for  the  United  States,  not  as  a  defeat. 

I  am  one  who  says  that  the  only  sum- 
mit conference  which  will  ever  succeed 
is  the  one  which  we  do  not  hold.  So  I 
should  be  happy  over  the  fact  that  a 
summit  conference  was  not  held.  How- 
ever. I  am  extremely  happy  and  proud 
of  the  way  our  President  conducted 
himself  during  the  insulting  incident  in 
Paris.  I  am  proud  of  my  country  be- 
cause of  its  ability  to  produce  men  who 
can  produce  the  U-2  and  fly  it. 

This  evening,  on  the  floor,  we  have 
heard  repeated  references  to  the  per- 
centage of  our  gross  national  product  as 
compared  with  Russia's.  I  do  not  know 
what  Russia's  gross  national  product  is; 
but  it  is  far  below  ours.     It  is  normal. 


then,  that  a  gross  national  product 
which  is  below  ours  would  have  a  higher 
percentage  figure  spent  from  it  for  de- 
fense purposes.  I  can  recall  the  days 
during  World  War  II  when  the  United 
States  spent  42  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product. 

I  think  we  should  be  proud  of  a  coun- 
ti-y  which  can  have  a  gross  national 
product,  growing  at  the  rate  ours  is 
growing,  and  in  which  the  defense  budget 
represents  7.8  percent  of  our  current 
gross  national  product. 

I  am  growing  sick  and  tired  of  the 
talk  about  American  inefficiency,  Amer- 
ican boo-boos.  and  American  failures  at 
summit  conferences.  I  am  getting  tired 
of  Americans  who  will  not  recognize  that 
the  Communists  are  out  to  win  the  cold 
war.  and  that  we  can  exr>ect  more  and 
more  Japanese  incidents,  and  more  and 
more  Cuban  incidents.  I  think  we 
should  steel  our  backs  and  make  up 
our  minds  to  do  something  construc- 
tive. Let  us  not  sit  back  and  criticize 
our  countrj'  at  a  time  when  our  country 
needs  our  backing. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  Although  I  may  ap- 
proach this  matter  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  and  perhaps  we  may  differ 
upon  many  individual  details,  steps,  and 
positions  which  ought  to  be  taken.  I 
wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  not  agree  with  me  in  the  funda- 
mental thought  that  we  do  not  want  to 
convey  the  idea — because  I  have  reacted 
in  the  same  way  the  Senator  has — that 
we  do  not  like  people  to  say  we  are  weak 
and  that  our  prestige  is  low,  because  if 
it  is,  we  will  have  to  admit  it  and  find 
a  way  to  improve  it.  However,  I  think 
our  prestige  is  not  low.  Our  strength  is 
growing,  and  our  prestige  is  high.  We 
may  differ  very  seriously  about  how  to 
keep  it  there. 

All  of  us  know  that  this  particular 
defense  appropriation  bill,  whatever  little 
inadequacies  it  may  have,  whether  it  is 
$1  billion  or  $2  billion — and  I  voted  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  too,  just  a^  many  other  Sena- 
tors did — fits  into  the  general  context 
of  our  military  preparation.  It  be- 
speaks what  our  people  are  ready  to  do 
and  the  degree  of  sacrifice  they  are  will- 
ing to  undertake. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  idea 
of  writing  ourselves  down  and  saying 
that  we  are  not  strong,  that  we  are 
weak,  that  we  do  not  have  prestige,  that 
our  prestige  has  gone  out  the  window, 
is  hardly  calculated  to  get  from  the 
American  people  that  degree  of  sacri- 
fice and  support  which  I  think  wimiing 
the  cold  war  will  require. 

I  wanted  to  refine  the  point,  because 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Senator  feels 
as  I  do. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  could  not  agree 
more  wholeheartedly  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  helping  me  in  the  position  I  have 
taken.  I  hope  and  pray  that  more  Sen- 
ators will  take  the  same  pKJsition,  namely, 
that  the  United  States  is  not  weak.  The 
United  States  militarily,  is  the  strongest 
country  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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I  The  Russian  Air  Force  would  not  dare 
attack  the  United  States.  Our  Strategic 
Air  Command  and  the  whole  concept  of 
ooir  Air  Force  :.s  so  vastly  superior  to 
Russia's  that  Ras.-,ia  knows  it.  and  she 
will  not  engage  us  in  the  air. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  been  handed 
some  figures.  I  will  enter  them  in  the 
Record.  They  compare  Russia's  gross 
national  income  with  ours. 

In  1958,  Russia's  gross  income  was 
$:-i^;  bi'.lMrt    ours  was  $427  billion. 

In  196.5.  Russia's  will  be  $280  billion: 
ours  will  be  $614  billion. 

In  1970  R  ;  ..:a's  will  be  $370  billion; 
our?  '.vill  bf  ST65  billion. 

Mr  President/  there  is  no  weakness 
in  those  comparisons. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  y.eld^' 

Mr   G0LD\V.-\TER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
speaking  of  gross  national  product;  is  he 
not" 

Mr   GOLD'vVATER.     Yes;  lam. 

Mr  LAUSCHK  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr    GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Let  me  point  out  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  not  in- 
cluded in  the  figure  for  comparative  in- 
come or  gross  national  product  that  of 
our  allies.  When  that  is  added  to  ours, 
and  when  we  combine  the  figure  for  the 
5ros.s  na^i-na!  product  of  Soviet  Russia 
•A  'n  i\.M  :  :  Cummunist  China  and  the 
ri.:  .r^s  for  t.'.e  ^'r  .ss  national  products 
o:'  tiit'  other  c.^u:;iries  in  that  bloc,  the 
d.ff-rence  -s  further  accentuated. 

Mr  CrOLDWATER  The  Senator 
fr  'in  Ohio  is  corre-ct 

M-  LAUSCHE.  I  .subscribe  to  the 
S-r.at  ir-,'  reniarks — when,  in  the  course 
.>:  making  a  point,  he  stated  that  we 
sho  :ld  st-op  the  downgrading  of  our 
country — downgradmg  it  militarily  and 
from  a  diplomatic  standpoint — down- 
grading it  to  the  point  where  we  put  a 
halo  of  holiness  on  the  head  of  Khru- 
shchev. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered ;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YAP B" ROUGH  'when  his  name 
was  called  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distmguished  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  fMr.  Symington  1.  If  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  were  present  and 
votinET.  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bkight],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
r  Mr.  Httmphrey  ] .  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murr.\y1. 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr 
Symington]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  HenningsI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
OMahoney  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FuLBRiCHTl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy!. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  vote  'yea  '  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  HenningsI.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey!,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kefauver),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roneyI,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Murray),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahoney)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin)  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  ofBcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Scott  I  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  fMr. 
Cooper!  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges!  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  votinEr.  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  fMr  Bf.idces],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CoopkrI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83, 
nays — 3,  as  follows: 
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"TEAS— 83 

Aiken 

Engle 

McNamara 

Allott 

Ervln 

Magnuson 

Anderson 

Fong 

Mansfield 

Bartlett 

Frear 

Morse 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Bennett 

Gore 

Moss 

Bible 

Green 

Mundt 

Brun.'^dale 

Hartke 

Mu5kie 

Bush 

Hayden 

Piistore 

Butler 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

HIU 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

HoUand 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Jacknnn 

Russell 

Carlson 

JavlU 

Saltonstall 

Carroll 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Case.  N  J 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Smathers 

Case.  S  Dak 

Jordan 

Smith 

Chavez 

Keating 

Sparkman 

Church 

Kerr 

StennLs 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Cxirtls 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Long,  Hawaii 

Wiley 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Williams.  Del. 

Dougla.s 

Lu-sk 

Williams.  N.J. 

Dncrshak 

McCarthy 

Young.  N   Dak 

E.x.stland 
Ellender 

McClellan 
McGee 

NAYS— 3 

Young.  Ohio 

Clark 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Bridges  Kefauver  O'Mahoney 

Cooper  Kennedy  Scott 

Fulbrlght  Martin  Symington 

Hennlngs  Monroney  Yarborough 

Humphrey  Murray 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  its  action  on  certain 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  House  bill 
11998.  which  was  read  as  follows: 
In  the  House  or  Representativbs,  US. 

June  30.  I960. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  It* 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  17,  51.  and  52  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11998)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes."  and  concur  therein: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dlsagree- 
nient  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 26.  and  agre«  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert  "$174,- 
686,000". 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 28.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert  "H.243, 
398.000". 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dlsa^ee- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 58.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  line  1  of  said 
amendment,  strike  out  "534"  and  Insert 
"535". 

Mr.  CHA'VEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  Nos.  26,  28,  and  58. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BARTLETT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  voted  for  the  conference 
rer>ort  on  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  despite  the  fact  that  I 
am  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouii  [Mr.  Symington] 
and  those  who  joined  with  him  during 
the  debate  on  the  conference  report.  I 
am  far  from  convinced  that  in  the  area 
of  defense  we  are  making  the  effort  that 
these  times  and  these  circimistances 
should  demand.  We  are  expending  on 
this  proposition  of  national  survival  too 
little  of  our  national  product,  in  my 
opinion.  Quite  obviously,  it  seems  to 
me,  our  national  military  strength  does 
not  equate  with  our  national  commit- 
ments. I  thought  this  to  be  glaringly 
apparent  when  in  the  Far  East  in  1959. 
And  there,  as  in  other  areas,  the  situa- 
tion has  deteriorated  instead  of  being 
improved  during  the  intervening  months. 
We  are  strong  enough,  we  are  rich 
enough,  we  are  vigorous  enough,  we  are 
imaginative  enough  to  do  whatever  re- 
quires doing  so  that  no  potential  aggres- 
sor will  see  fit  to  tackle  us.  But  In  these 
times — and  for  the  first  time  in  history — 
there  will  not  be  opportunity  for  us  to 
prepare  after  the  fighting  starts  if.  un- 
happily, it  should  start.  We  must  be  in 
an  immediate  state  of  readiness. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  for  the  confer- 
ence report  despite  the  really  alarming 
announcement  yesterday  that  the  Air 
Force  has  decided  to  close  out  one  of  its 
three  operational  bases  in  Ala.'^ka.  Not 
long  ago  the  Air  Force  disclosed  an  in- 
tention to  strengthen  the  fighter-inter- 
ceptor squadron  at  Ladd  Air  Force  Base, 
near  Fairbanks.  A  few  weeks  later  the 
decision  was  completely  reversed,  and 
announcement  was  made  that  the 
squadron  was  to  be  withdrawn  entirely. 
My  Alaska  colleagues,  the  junior  Senator 
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[Mr.  Grueninc]  and  the  Representative 
in  the  House.  Mr.  Rivers,  and  I  protested 
this  decision,  but  unavailinply.  There 
was  no  remote  hint  then  when  we  met 
with  responsible  civihan  and  military 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  more  of  a  cut  at  Ladd  than  this  was 
being  planned.  It  must  have  been  un- 
der most  serious  consideration  then,  and 
for  all  I  know  was  even  made  at  that 
time.  I  think  it  is  shocking,  no  less, 
that  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  are  not  even  informed  of  such 
impending  events.  But  more  serious  by 
far  is  the  fact  that  this  strategic  area 
is  now  being  so  substantially  weakened 
in  a  mihtary  way.  The  lowered  guard 
we  shall  now  offer  is  dangerous,  danger- 
ous not  only  for  Alaska  and  Alaskans, 
but  for  all  the  other  States  and  their 
citizens.  No  matter  what  is  said,  Mr. 
President,  and  no  matter  how  loudly.  I 
remain  unshaken  in  a  belief  that  the 
closing  of  Ladd  Air  Force  Base  is  e.ssen- 
tially  budgetary.  That  is  putting  too 
high  a  value  on  dollars.  Dollars  are 
vital  to  the  purchase  of  security.  Se- 
curity is  more  important  than  dollars. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  can- 
not execute  laws.  The  Congress  cannot 
well  instruct  the  Air  Force  to  keep  a 
base  here,  there,  or  the  next  place.  And 
I  am  very  well  aware  of  the  additional 
fact.  Mr.  President,  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez] 
and  his  colleagues  worked  hard  on  this 
bill  over  a  period  of  months.  I  wish 
there  were  money  in  the  bill  for  Ladd — 
and,  indeed,  I  believe  the  Air  Force 
could  and  should  take  it  from  the  funds 
we  appropriate  today.  And  I  believe 
that  our  Army  units  in  the  Far  East 
should  be  strengthened  and  that  our 
capacity  to  airlift  troops  should  be  en- 
larged. All  of  this  will  be  expensive. 
Congress  has  to  have  coo{)eration  from 
the  executive  department  not  only  in 
making  available  needed  defense  funds 
but  in  informing  the  country  of  the 
need.  We  face  a  future.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  may  have  to  make  heavy  sacri- 
fices. None  can  be  too  great  for  us  to 
bear  if  they  mean  that  we  .shall  pre- 
serve for  ourselves  and  our  children  that 
which  we  have.  Very  sincerely  I  fear 
that  there  is  less  surety  of  that  than 
there  ought  to  be  when,  for  example,  a 
great  airbase  in  Alaska,  so  close  to  the 
Russian  threat,  is  abandoned  when  our 
relationship  with  the  people  so  close  to 
Alaska  across  Bering  Strait  has  deteri- 
orated so  alarmingly. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  express  grati- 
tude to  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  work,  their  devotion,  and  their 
dedication  and  to  expre.ss  a  wish — that 
next  year  they  will  have  before  them  a 
military  budget  completely  realistic  in 
terms  of  the  peril  we  face. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ACT  TO  PROVIDE 
CERTAIN  REFUNDS  OP  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  may  be  temporarily 


laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  S. 
2857. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee in  the  chair  •  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  'S.  2857*  to  amend 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to 
provide  for  refunds  of  contributions  in 
the  case  of  annuitants  whose  length  of 
service  exceeds  the  amount  necessai-y  to 
provide  the  maximum  annuity  allowable 
under  sucli  act,  which  were,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

That  (a)  section  11  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  (5  US  C.  22«1)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(h)  Any  amounts  deducted  and  with- 
held from  the  basic  salary  of  an  employee  or 
Member  from  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  after  he  shall  have  performed 
sufBclent  service  (exclusive  of  any  service 
which  the  employee  or  Member  elects  to 
eliminate  for  purposes  of  annuity  compu- 
tation under  section  9)  to  entitle  him  to 
the  maximum  annuity  provided  by  section 
9,  together  with  Interest  on  such  amounts 
at  the  rate  of  3  p>er  centum  per  annum  com- 
pounded annually  from  the  date  of  such 
deductions  to  the  date  of  retirement  or 
death,  shall  be  applied  toward  any  deposit 
due  under  section  4,  and  any  balance  not 
so  required  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  voluntary 
contribution  for  the  purposes  of  section  12." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  employees  or  Members  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2258ib|  )  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Any  Member  who 
Is  separated  from  the  service  after  completing 
twenty  or  more  years  of  service  (including 
ten  or  more  years  of  Member  service)  may 
be  paid  a  reduced  annuity  beginning  at  the 
age  of  fifty  years,  computed  as  provided  in 
section  9". 

(b)  Section  9(d)  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  (5  U.SC.  2259(d)  )  is  amended 
by  inserting.  Immediately  following  ■section 
6(f)",  the  following:  'or  the  third  sentence 
of  section  8(b  »  ". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  13(b)  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  (5  U.SC.  2263(bi  )  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "Any  such  annuitant 
whose  described  employment  continues  for 
at  least  five  years  may  elect,  in  lieu -of  the 
benefit  authorized  by  the  proviso  herein,  to 
have  his  rights  redetermined  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  upon  deposit  In  tlie  fund 
of  an  amount  computed  under  section  4(c) 
covering  such  employment." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  6(f)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.SC. 
2256(f)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
completes  twenty  years  of  service"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "and  ( 1 )  completes 
twenty  years  of  service  or  (2)  shall  have 
served  In  nine  Congresses". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  603(d)(1)(B)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  (5  U  S.C.  724).  Is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  "November  4.  1952"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "February  29,  1948". 

(b)  No  annuity  shall  be  payable  by  rea- 
son of  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  any  period  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  is  enacted. 


Sec  5  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  benefits  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
■  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  so  as  to  provide  for  disposi- 
tion of  contributions  in  the  case  of  an- 
nuitants whose  length  of  service  exceeds 
the  amount  necessary  to  provide  the 
maximum  annuity  allowable  under 
such  Act.  and  for  other  purp>oses." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  the  House  has 
amended  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1  is  an  expert 
in  this  field.    I  yield  the  floor  to  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  time  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  I  opposed  it  on  the  basis  that  it 
would  establish  an  entirely  new  prin- 
ciple in  the  retirement  field.  The  House 
in  amending  the  bill  has  improved  the 
situation  somewhat,  but  I  still  think  it 
embraces  the  same  proposition.  For 
that  reason,  I  shall  not  support  the  con- 
ference reixirt. 

The  new  principle  is  one  of  refunding 
to  the  retiree  the  amount  of  his  con- 
tributions which  are  paid  in  after  he  has 
established  his  maximum  eligibility.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  also  opposed 
the  bill  for  this  reason.  If  this  prin- 
ciple were  carried  through  on  the  entire 
civil  service  retirement  systems,  it  would 
inevitably  bankrupt  the  retirement  fund. 

As  it  is  this  bill  applies  only  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  legislative  em- 
ployees. 

Likewise,  if  the  same  principle  were 
extended  to  social  security  its  cost 
would  be  prohibitive,  because  under  both 
systems  the  contributors  must  pay  into 
the  retirement  fund  as  long  as  they  work. 
For  instance,  under  social  security  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  minimtim  num- 
ber of  quarters — 6  quarters  at  a  certain 
age,  20  quarters  at  another  age,  40  quar- 
ters at  another  age:  it  varies  as  to  what 
the  age  might  be.  But  once  the  person 
has  established  that  eligibility  by  paying 
into  the  fimd  for  the  minimum  number 
of  quarters,  he  is  not  relieved  of  the  re- 
quirement to  pay  into  the  system  as  long 
as  he  works. 

We  establish  the  same  rule  for  all  civil 
service  employees — who  are  under  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund. 

This  bill  contains  a  special  provision 
to  exempt  only  Members  of  Congress 
and  our  employees  from  these  payments. 
I  think  in  principle  the  provision  is 
wrong.  While  I  know  the  House  has 
modified  the  provision  somewhat.  I 
desire  to  have  the  Record  show  that  I 
still  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  amendments  of  the  House 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  it  concurred  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSIiNESS 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dcn:  I  elf  sire  Senators  to  be  on  notice 
that  1'  us  intended  to  call  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill.  Before  the 
conference  report  is  considered,  there 
will  bo  a  live  quorum. 

'HE-xy-^H  r.-\r:p.  i-or   ihe  aged 

Mr  MoPuDh.  Mr.  President,  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  entire  Democratic 
Congress  was  delivered  to  my  oEBce  be- 
cause it  came  from  Portland.  Oreg.  The 
Ar;ur  Mr  FI  D  Smith,  has  addressed 
to  tiit  Democratic  Congress  his  views  on 
health  care  for  the  aged.  So  that  all 
Senators  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
know  his  views.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  letter  be  prmted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a^  follows: 

I  Portland.  Oreg..  June  24,  1960. 

DtTnocratic  Congress. 

Gentlemen;  Why  aren't  we  doing  some- 
thing about  the  condition  our  pensioners 
and  low-income  groups  are  In? 

The  health  bill  that  Is  coming  up  before 
you  Is  Inadequate  and  a  disgrace. 

The  Government  has  permitted  prices  to 
rise  and  the  hospitals  to  charge  prices  far 
beyond  the  pocketbooka  of  the  low-Income 
groups,    much   less   the   people   on   pensions. 

We  have  wasted  money  in  China  ( under 
Chiang) .  Rhee  In  Korea,  Batista  In  Cuba,  and 
not  a  cent  of  the  money  helped  the  little 
people  as  It  should  have. 

That  Is  why  we  are  In  trouble  now. 

We  give  to  those  who  don't  need  help  but 
refuse  to  help  those  who  really  need  it 

Medical  care  should  not  be  In  the  form 
of  charity. 

The  Government  and  high  prices  nave 
robbed  the  elderly  people  of  their  little  nest- 
eggs.  Now  the  least  the  Government  can 
do  is  give  them  medical  care  to  ease  their 
pain  while  they  try  to  exist  on  our  so- 
called  social  security. 
Very  sincerely. 

H.  D    SmrrH. 


I 


SFIF  EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  to  House  bill  10  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy!, in  their  minority  views,  a  num- 
ber of  communications  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Oregon  express  opposition 
to  certain  sections  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's version  of  House  bill  10,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  discriminatory 
against  small  business. 

I  gather  that  insurance  companies  are 
objecting  to  the  requirement  that  there 
be  a  bank  trusteeship  over  any  pension 
plan  covering  self-employed  or  corpo- 
rate owner-employees,  but  not  the  big 
corporations. 

In  fact,  the  owner-employee  type  of 
ccBporation  is  alleged  to  be  discrimi- 
nated against  in  several  sections  of  the 
committee  bill 

The  objections  to  H.R.  10  in  the 
minority  report  boil  down  to  the  claim 
that  the  bill  creates  a  much  bigger  loop- 


hole than  it  closes.  It  permits  exclu- 
sion from  tax  of  10  percent  of  income, 
up  to  $2,500  a  year,  if  it  is  invested  in  a 
retirement  fund,  for  the  self-employed 
and  for  partners. 

The  tax  would  be  paid  when  the  in- 
dividual retired  and  began  drawing  on 
the  fund. 

But,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
points  out.  the  individual  would  be  pay- 
ing tax  on  a  much  lower  income,  and, 
therefore,  at  a  lower  rate.  For  em- 
ployees now  covered  by  regular  pension 
systems,  he  pays  a  full  tax  on  the  amount 
he  himself  contributes  to  the  pension 
fund,  but  not  on  the  contribution  of  his 
employer,  also  deductible  for  the  em- 
ployer. He  does  pay  on  the  latter  when 
he  draws  his  pension;  and,  of  course,  it 
is  at  a  lower  rate. 

But  most  blue-collar  workers  do  not 
stay  on  one  job  for  the  30  or  40  years 
necessary  to  quaHfy  for  its  retirement 
plan,  whereas  most  executives  do  stay 
longer  with  one  firm,  particularly  if  they 
are  part  owners  of  it. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  states  that 
it  would  be  better  to  tax  the  individual 
currently  for  the  contributions  to  his  re- 
tirement made  by  his  employers,  rather 
than  make  the  loophole  much  wider. 
Once  it  is  widened  this  way.  there  will  be 
more  demands  to  make  more  people  eli- 
gible for  it. 

What  the  bill  does  is  to  shift  the  in- 
come-tax base  from  one  of  current  in- 
come to  one  of  income  spent.  It  puts 
savings  in  a  tax-free  position,  even 
though  savings  of  10  percent  of  one's  in- 
come are  possible  only  for  the  upper- 
bracket  income  groups. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  communications  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
granis  and  the  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Portland.  Oreg 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C.: 

Item  4e.  H  R  10,  as  approved  by  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  which  will  be  re- 
ported to  Senate  this  week  should  be  amended 
before  enactment  to  remove  requirement  for 
bank  trusteeship  of  pension  plan  covering 
self-employed  or  corporate-owner  employee. 
Small  employers  with  few  employees  to  be 
covered  have  normally  used  Insured  plans 
with  individual  trustees  which  arrangement 
gives  absolute  guarantees  for  benefits  and 
keep>s  administrative  cost  at  minimum.  Em- 
ployers who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  H.R  10 
should  have  free  choice  of  bank  trusteeship 
or  individual  trusteeship. 

This  Item  to  our  knowledge  did  not  appear 
original  Treasury  alternative  H.R  10.  In- 
surance companies  would  not  have  agreed  so 
readily  with  Treasury  approach  had  this  item 
been  known  in  advance.  It  discriminates  un- 
fairly against  small  employer  who  must  keep 
pension  costs  at  minimum  and  also  against 
life  Insurance  companies  whose  plans  for 
small  employer  do  not  require  bank  trxistee- 
shlp  to  effectively  control  benefits.  Urge 
prompt  action  your  part  to  amend  bill  before 
enactment  to  remove  the  objectionable 
feature. 

Merrlfleld-Mltchell  Agency.  Connecticut 

Mutual   Life   Insurance   Co ,    Harry  B. 

Merrlfield.  Ted  H.  WlUhlte,  George  H. 

Bruse.   Ro>-«rt   L.  Mitchell.   Gordon   E. 

Wilson.   Robert   A.   Ellott.  Patrick   B. 

Carr.    Carrol.    P.    Williams,    Alton    P. 

Chamberland. 


Maier  &  Chatterton, 
Portland,  Oreg..  June  17,  1960. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  feel  Uiat  I  cannot  ade- 
quately express  my  apprehension  of  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  H.R  10  (see  my  let- 
ter of  June  14),  but  I  would  like  to  make 
a  further  attempt. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  tax 
legislation,  special  legislation  against  close 
corporations  appears  perilously  close  to  en- 
actment. Such  action  would  set  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  future  legislation  against  cloae 
corporations. 

Among  the  recommended  amendments  are 
numerous  restrictions  to  the  setting  up  of 
qualified  p>ension  and  profit-sharing  plans  by 
close  corporations.     For   Instance: 

1.  In  the  case  of  qualified  plans  established 
by  close  corporations,  a  bank  must  be  the 
trustee.  Freedom  of  choice  would  be  for- 
bidden to  close  corporations. 

2.  In  the  case  of  close  corporations  only, 
profit-sharing  plans  must  provide  linmedlate 
vested  rights  for  all  covered  employees  and 
have  a  definite  formula  for  determining  con- 
tributions. Large  corporations  have  long  re- 
duced costs  and  Increased  benefits  for  loyal 
employees  through  the  use  of  forfeitures 
occasioned  by  employee  turnover  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  Close  corporations  would 
have  to  pay  the  full  cost  for  every  eligible 
employee  Also,  what  possible  Justification 
Is  there  for  requiring  a  definite  formula  with 
respect  to  close  corporations  only? 

3  Aside  from  a  modest  minimum  permit- 
ted, a  corporate  owner -employee  of  a  close 
corporation  could  not  have  more  benefits 
than  are  contributed  (and  vested)  In  all 
other  employees.  This  would  apply  even  If 
the  owner  had  only  one  low-salaried  em- 
ployee. 

4.  Stricter  rules  with  respect  to  prohibited 
transactions  would  apply  to  close  corpora- 
tions. 

5.  In  the  case  of  close  corporations  only,  a 
plan  could  exclude  employees  for  3  years 
only.  Giant  corporations  can  Include  em- 
ployees for  5  years. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  some  of  the 
tax  privileges  for  qualified  plans  should  be 
altered.  The  question  Is  whether  it  Is  fair 
and  morally  right  to  attack  the  close  corpo- 
ration without  affecting  all  other  corpora- 
tions. 

At  the  end  of  1929.  there  were  but  110 
qualified  plans  In  operation,  covering  an 
average  of  13.200  employees  each.  Profit- 
sharing  plans  established  in  1959  cover  an 
average  of  less  than  42  employees. 

Small  corporations  have  Just  recently 
commenced  setting  up  qualified  plans  on  a 
large  scale.  The  delay  probably  has  been, 
to  a  large  extent,  their  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  law.  To  some  degree,  these  plans 
have  helped  small  business  compete  with 
big  business.  Are  we  now  to  let  a  monkey 
wrench  be  thrown  In  the  machinery  and 
frighten  close  corporations  away  from  taking 
advantage  of  favorable  tax  legislation? 
Very  truly  yours. 

Hasolo  W.  Chatterton. 


Maier  St  Chattibton. 
Portland.  Oreg.,  June  14. 1960. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse;  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  action  on  HR.  10  (self-employed 
Individual's  retirement  bill)  Is  a  direct  blow 
against  the  small  businessman.  I.e..  the  indi- 
vidual who  operates  a  business  In  which  the 
owner  himself  performs  the  majority  of  the 
services   and   has   a   few   employees. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  summary  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee's  action.  The 
discrimination   against    the    small    business- 
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man  Is  sprinkled  throughout  as  commented 
upon  below.  None  of  these  provisions  harm 
the  large  businessman  one  lota. 

For  instance : 

4ia).  A  bank  must  be  trustee  (for  all  re- 
tirement plans  of  small  businesses — not 
necefcsary  for  widely  owned  giant  corpora- 
tions). This  Is  not  only  discriminatory 
against  small  businesses  but  Is  special  privi- 
lege  legislation    for   the   banks. 

A{i)  and  4ig)  prescribes  special  limita- 
tions (and  added  costs)  on  small  business- 
men who  would  be  foolish  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  retirement  plan  If  this  became  law. 

5.  Small  businesses  have  a  special  limita- 
tion not  applicable  to  executives  of  large 
businesses. 

12.  Likewise.  strictly  discriminatory 
against    small    business. 

The  Finance  Committee  is  endeavoring 
to  discourage  the  establishment  of  retire- 
ment plans  by  small  businesses.  It  will  be 
another  hurdle  for  the  small  businessman 
In  his  attempt  to  compete  with  big  business. 

This  bill  would  protect  the  favorable  tax 
treatment  of  retirement  plans  for  large 
corporations  while  severely  limiting  the  same 
privileges   to  small   businesses. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  do  something 
to  prevent  this  inequity. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Harold  W.  Chatteeton. 


STRENGTHENIInu      iiiL     ATLANTIC 
AIXIANCE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  by 
passing  Senate  Joint  Resolution  170  the 
Senate  last  week  took  a  step  toward 
extending  and  strengthening  the  Atlan- 
tic alliance.  Like  many  other  modest 
beginnings  of  important  events,  this  ac- 
tion went  largely  unnoticed  in  the  Na- 
tion's press.  One  newspaper  which 
recognized  the  potential  importance  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  170  is  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  In  an  editorial  published 
last  Sunday.  June  19.  1960,  it  expressed 
hor>e  for  the  convention  proposed  by  the 
resolution,  and  hailed  this  meeting  as  an 
example  of  the  strength  which  free  cit- 
izens give  to  a  democratic  nation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commission  roa  NATO 

By  a  5I-to-44  vote,  the  Senate  has  taken 
an  important  step  toward  giving  NATO 
greater  meaning  as  an  alliance  of  free  peo- 
ples The  Senate  approved  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  would  a»>5lgn  to  private  citizens 
a  role  In  enhancing  the  8Coi>e  of  NATO.  The 
resolution — warmly  endorsed  by  the  State 
Department — would  create  a  United  States 
Citizens  Commission  on  NATO,  consisting 
of  20  private  citizens  who  would  meet  with 
comparable  delegations  from  other  NATO 
countries  in  order  to  achieve  greater  co- 
operation in  nonmilltary  matters  affecting 
the  alliance.  The  Commission  would  not 
officially  represent  the  U.S.  Government — 
instead,  it  would  be  an  informal,  unofficial 
channel  for  contacts  between  NATO  coun- 
tries. 

Some  Senators  feared  the  effect  of  con- 
flicting voices  that  might  result  and  this 
apprehension  I;,  reflected  in  the  close  vote. 
But  a  central  difference  between  a  free  and 
totalitarian  society  is  the  recognition  that 
the  state  is  not  a  monolith  and  that  a 
measxore  of  dissonance  is  a  source  of  strength, 
not  weakness.  For  this  reason,  we  hope 
that  the  House  will  also  approve  this  modest 
proposal  for  giving  private  citizens  a  greater 
stake  in  a  stronger  NATO. 


INTEREST  OF  SENATOR  MUNDT  IN 
SM.^LL  TOWNS  AND  RURAL  COM- 
MUNITIES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  on  June 
17.  1960.  the  Beatrice  Daily  Sun,  Bea- 
trice. Nebr..  paid  tribute  to  our  colleague. 
Senator  K.fRL  Mundt,  for  his  diligent 
work  in  the  Senate  recognizing  the  vast 
contribution  made  by  rural  people  to  the 
progress  of  America.  His  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  that  quality  of  character  in- 
herent in  those  who  live  on  our  farms 
and  in  our  smaller  towns  fully  deserves 
this  excellent  commendation. 

Tlie  article  reads  as  follows: 

Senator  Karl  Mtjndt.  of  South  Dakota,  has 
a  special  interest  in  small  towns  and  rural 
communities.  He  has  got  through  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  the 
problems  of  such  places.  His  State  doesnt 
hfive  any  big  cities:  has  only  a  few  large 
towns,  and  swarms  of  small  towns.  Senator 
MtJNOT  has  served  five  terms  in  the  House  and 
two  terms  In  the  Senate,  He  Is  up  for  re- 
election this  year. 

Whether  his  bill  gets  approval  or  not,  he 
will  win  6  more  years  In  the  Senate.  He 
has  the  confidence  of  his  people,  as  shown 
in  election  statistics. 

South  Dakota's  smalltown  and  rural  areas 
have  lost  population  in  the  pmst  10  years. 
He  has  noted  with  regret  this  shrink  and  ex- 
presses his  feeling  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord as  follows: 

•The  force  for  good  which  comes  from  the 
rural  towns  and  communities  is  almost  Im- 
mea-surable.  Every  group  dealing  with  pop- 
ulation problems  comes  to  recognize  that 
from  the  small  towns  comes  a  great  ground 
swell  of  moral  responsibility  and  strength. 
The  support  of  many  of  our  traditions  and 
institutions  comes  very  often  from  the  train- 
ing and  background  which  people  have  ac- 
quired in  a  rural  setting. 

Character  and  leadership  are  the  real  treas- 
ures of  the  Nation.  Nowhere  can  they  be  ac- 
quired better  than  In  a  smalltown  or  rural 
environment.  I  speak  of  these  things  to  in- 
dicate that  a  program  for  preservation  and 
advancement  of  the  small  town  has  some- 
thing more  Important  than  an  economic 
argument  to  support  it. 


FISCAL  POLICIES  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Fremont  <Nebr.>  Chamber  of 
Commerce  joined  to  state  "a  declaration 
of  indep>enclence  from  Federal  deF>end- 
ence."  This  declaration  was  widely  sup- 
ported and  received  national  recognition. 
It  reflected  a  public  concern  over  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Congress  which  was  again 
reflected  in  the  strong  support  given 
President  Eisenhower's  "economy  vetoes* 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Congress. 

Let  me  quote  a  portion  of  the  declara- 
tion which  calls  for  individual  freedom, 
a  free  market,  and  limited  government: 

To  avoid  being  deluded  by  glib  tongue, 
trite  phrase,  and  uneconomic  thinking  with 
promises  of  personal  and  financial  security 
through  the  bait  of  Federal  aid,  there  being 
no  Federal  aid.  since  Federal  aid  is  our  local 
money  less  the  high  cost  of  freight  for  politi- 
cal brokerage  on  its  long  trip  to  Washing- 
ton and  back,  returned  with  the  barnacles 
of  Federal  restrictions  and  bureaucratic 
controls. 

As  we  enter  the  final  days  of  a  session, 
wiUi  its  mounting  pressuics  for  more 
spending    and    expanded    authonty    m 


Washington,  I  hope  we  will  take  heed 
again  and  rededicate  ourselves  to  these 
principles  adopted  in  the  clear  and  com- 
posed atmosphere  of  a  typical  Nebraska 
community. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  38TH  NATION.\L 
CONVENTION  OP  THE  IZAAK  WAL- 
TON LEAGUE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  for 
me  to  address  the  38th  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  which  met  last  week  in  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  league  at  the  close  of  this 
convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  resolutions  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REsoLirrroN  1 — National  Watts  Pollittion 
Control    Program 

W^hereas  Public  Law  660.  passed  by  the  84th 
Congress  in  1956,  authorized  Federal  grants 
to  stimulate  the  construction  of  needed 
municipal  s<"wage   treatment   facilities;    and 

Whereas  4  years  of  op>erating  experience 
under  this  act  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
Federal  grants  have  greatly  stimulated  such 
construction:  and 

Whereas  studies  and  surveys  by  State  and 
Federal  agencies  clearly  indicate  the  need  for 
an  accelerat<?d  program  of  construction  to 
keep  pace  with  burgeoning  populations;  and 

Whereas  the  86th  Congress  passed  H  R. 
3610.  doubllEg  the  amount  of  Federal  grants, 
and  the  President  In  vetoing  H  R.  3610 
stated  that  'recommendations"  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  thi»  Congress  for  strengthening  the 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act;  and 

Whereas  t-le  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed'Jca- 
tlon,  and  Welfare,  Arthur  S.  Flemming.  in 
response  to  ITesldent  Eisenhower's  directive, 
has  announ<;ed  a  National  Conference  on 
Water  Pollution  in  Washington.  DC.  for 
December  12-14,   1960:  Tlierrfore  be  it 

Resolved.  ITiat  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  in  national  convention  assembled 
this  25th  day  of  June  1960  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn  ,    urges    Congress    to    enact    legislation 

1.  Increase  to  $100  million  the  annual  au- 
thorization to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
State-approved  municipal  waste  treatment 
facilities;  and 

2  Strengthen  the  enforcement  provision^ 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
to  abate  pollution  of  our  Nation's  waters; 
and  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  Ainerica  be  fully  represented  at 
the  National  Conference  on  Water  Pollution; 
and  be  it 

Resolved  farther.  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  the  President,  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Surgeon  General,  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  Governors  of  the  respec- 
tive States. 


RESOLtrrioN  2 — National  Aib  Pollution 
Program 

Whereas  tlie  air  we  breathe  is  necessary  to 
life,  and  answers  this  necessity  only  when  it 
Is  in  a  ptire  s-  ate:  and 

Whereas  the  4  pounds  of  food  and  5  pounds 
of  water  we  consume  each  day  must  pass 
Government  standard?  while  the  30  pounds 
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ol  a:r  we  breathe  Is  not  subject  to  any  sucn 
standards  and  cannot  be  rejected  even  If 
Impure  by  the  consumer:  and 

Whereas  the  pollution  of  the  air  by  a 
variety  of  harmful  substances  may  consti- 
tute a  threat  to  the  public  health  and  com- 
fort, and  causes  serious  economic  loss,  not 
only  adjacent  to  but  also  great  distances  from 
sources  of  such  pollution;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  It  creates  will  in- 
crease in  severity  with  expansion  of  popula- 
tion, urbanization,  industry,  transportation, 
and  other  factors  of  the  Nation's  accelerat- 
ing economy;  and 

Whereas  air  pollution  Is  often  a  local  prob- 
lem that  must  be  solved  locally  with  local 
ordinances  and  State  laws:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  in  national  convention  assembled  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  this  25th  day  of  June 
I960,  continue  its  policy  of  constructive  in- 
terest in  reducing  all  forms  of  atmospheric 
pollution,  as  adopted  by  the  1955,  1957,  and 
1959  national  conventions;  and  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  endorse  the  extension  and 
expansion  of  the  Federal  Air  Pollution  Act. 
specifically  by  recommending  elimination  of 
the  expiration  date  and  Increasing  its  appro- 
priation ceiling;  and  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  be 
urged  to  continue  and  expand  its  research  on 
(a)  existing  and  potential  sources  of  air 
pollutants;  (b)  the  health  and  economic 
aspects  of  air  contamination  by  various  pol- 
lutants that  are  known,  as  well  as  investiga- 
tion of  air  pollutants  that  we  breathe  over 
long  periods  of  time  in  small  doses,  which 
nruiy  be  harmful  without  any  physical  evi- 
dence to  the  human  senses  at  the  time  of 
exposure:  (c)  better  methods  for  the  detec- 
tion and  elimination  of  potentially  danger- 
ous air  pollutants,  including  radioactive  dust 
fallout  hazards;    and  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  there  be  continued 
and  Improved  cooperation  between  Govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  industry,  and  the  public  in 
the  dissemination  of  authentic  public  infor- 
mation and  in  the  study  and  solution  of  air 
pollution  problems  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities, and  that  the  several  States  be  urged 
to  reexamine  and  strengthen  their  laws  re- 
lating to  the  air  pollution  problem. 


REsoLtrriON  3 — DISPOs.^L  or  Radioactive 
Wastes 

Whereas  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica accepts  the  principle  that  conservation 
and  wise  use  of  natural  resources,  including 
all  the  waters  of  the  earth,  are  basic  to  the 
survival  of  man;  and 

Whereas  the  seas,  covering  70  percent  of 
the  earth  s  surface,  comprise  an  increasingly 
important  source  of  food;   and 

Whereas  the  seas,  when  conversion  proc- 
esses have  t>€en  perfected,  will  provide  an 
unlimited  supply  of  fresh  water  for  human 
uses;    and 

Whereas  the  coastal  seas  of  the  continents 
provide  a  recreation  resource  of  incalculable 
value;  and 

Whereas  the  capacity  of  the  seas  to  pro- 
duce these  values  in  perpetuity  must  seri- 
oxiBly  deteriorate  if  subject  to  systematic  con- 
tamination; and 

Whereas  the  seas,  in  the  polar  regions,  in 
the  deepest  valleys  of  their  floors  and  in  the 
coastal  and  offshore  waters  of  North  America 
are  being  suggested  as  places  for  continued 
disposal  of  radioactive  wastes:  Therefore  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  in  national  convention  assembled 
in  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  this  25th  day  of  June 
1960.  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  prevent  the 
disposal  of  radioactive  wastes,  or  other  dan- 
gerous materials,  in  coastal  and  offshore 
V.  J  -r=;  of  the  United  States. 


Kesolution  4 — On.  Well  Drilling  in 
Public    Waters 

Whereas  oil  well  drilling  facilities  have 
been  erected  in  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron 
which  threaten  contamination  of  the  water 
resources  essential  for  municipal  consump- 
tion, sport  and  commercial  flsherles.  and 
recreation  opportunities;  and 

Whereas  similar  oil  well  drilling  present- 
ing the  same  threat  of  contamination  may 
be  anticipated  in  other  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Inland  waters  of  the  United  States: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  The  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  in  national  convention  assem- 
bled In  Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  this  25th  day 
of  June  1960.  seek  Federal  legislation,  and 
through  its  State  divisions  seek  legislation 
by  the  several  States,  which  shall  prohibit 
the  drilling  of  oil  wells  in  public  waters, 
except  under  regulations  which  will  remove 
all  threat  of  contiimination  of  the  public 
waters. 


Resolution  5 — Consolidation  for  Improved 
Management  or  Federal  Public  Lands 
Whereas  during  the  historical  process  of 
settlement  and  development  of  the  Western 
States  the  more  productive  public  domain 
lands  were  generally  transferred  to  private 
ownership  through  operation  of  the  public 
land  laws;  and 

Whereas  this  largely  uncontrolled  system 
for  disposal  of  the  public  lands  has  left 
in  many  places  in  the  West  an  undesirable 
intermingling  of  private  and  public  lands; 
and 

Whereas  eflQcient  and  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands  in  the  public  In- 
terest requires  that  Federal  ownership  be 
consolidated  so  as  to  assure  public  access, 
public  recreation,  watershed  and  flre  pro- 
tection and  scientific  management  of  range, 
forest,  and  other  renewable  natural  re- 
sources; and 

Whereas  existing  land  exchange  proced- 
ures have  proved  to  be  largely  InefTectlve 
and  exchanges-of-use  agreements  promise 
only  temporary  solutions  at  best:  Therefore 
be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  In  national  convention  assem- 
bled In  Minneapolis,  Minn  .  this  25th  day 
of  June  1960,  urge  the  Federal  land  manage- 
ment agencies  to  improve  and  expedite  their 
land  exchange  programs,  and  further  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appro- 
priate adequate  funds  to  the  Federal  land 
management  agencies  and  take  such  other 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  es- 
sential land  exchanges  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  reiterates  Its  long  time  policy  of 
opposition  to  mass  transfer  of  public  lands 
to  other  ownership. 


Resolution  6 — 1960  Supplement  to  Colum- 
BU  River  Basin  Policy  Adopted  at  the 
37th  Annual  Convention 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
commends  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion for  progress  In  laying  the  groundwork 
for  agreement  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  for  mutually  beneficial  de- 
velopment of  the  power  and  flood  control 
resources  of  the  Columbia  River  system  In 
Canada,  and  urges  all  citizens  to  support, 
as  the  league  supports,  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  team  negotiating  with  a  Cana- 
dian group  on  terms  of  a  prop>06ed  treaty 
to  implement  and  fulfill  understandings  al- 
ready reached. 

The  league  urges  the  U.S.  negotiators  to 
bear  firmly  in  mind  these  factors  related 
to  the  U.S.  fishery,  both  commercial  and  rec- 
reational : 

That  two  dams  in  Canada  at  Mica  Creek 
and  Arrow  Lakes  could  provide  approxi- 
mately aa  much  usable  storage  for  flood  con- 


trol in  the  United  States  as  the  13  U.8. 
projects  recommended  by  the  Army  Corpa 
of  Engineers  In  its  major  water  plan 
(1958); 

That  the  Canadian  dams  could  provide  at 
least  1,500,000  kilowatts  of  firm  energy  In 
downstream  benefits  at  existing  Federal 
dams  in  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  Columbia 
River,  without  any  risk  to  salmon  and 
steelhead.  while  several  of  the  proposed 
U.S.  dams  would  certainly  deplete  the  re- 
maining fish  runs;  and 

Therefore,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  prays  for  the  early  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  with  Canada  providing  equitable 
and  mutual  advantages  to  both  countries. 
Including  the  preservation  of  remaining  sal- 
mon and  steelhead  runs. 


Resolution  7 — National  Aquarium 

Whereas  the  fresh  water  and  marine  fish- 
es, shellfish,  plants,  and  animals  comprise 
an  Increasingly  important  resource  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  programs  for  the  conservation, 
wise  use.  and  management  of  these  re- 
sources at  the  local.  State,  national,  and 
International  levels  will  depend  ultimately 
upon  having  an  Interested  and  Informed 
public;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  obligations 
and  responsibilities  to  foster  public  interest 
in  these  resources  and  encourage  education 
of  the  public  concerning  them;  and 

Whereas  living  exhibits  of  the  world's  fish, 
shellfish,  aquatic  plants,  and  animals  would 
excite  the  interest  of  the  public  and  pro- 
vide a  focal  point  for  educational  programs; 
and 

Whereas  the  existing  national  aquarium, 
located  In  the  basement  of  the  Department 
of  Conunerce,  while  excellent  for  its  size.  Is 
wholly  Inadequate  and  falls  utterly  to  rep- 
resent the  vast  aquatic  resources  of  the 
world,  their  importance  to  civilization  and 
America  s  fundamental  Interest  and  concern 
In  them;  and 

Whereas  the  Nation's  Capital  should  pro- 
vide an  aquarium  worthy  of  the  United 
States  and  comparable  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Smithsonian,  and  other  national  institutions 
which  long  since  have  proved  their  value  to 
all  the  people;  and 

Whereas  such  a  facility  would  serve  Im- 
portant scientific  purposes  and  essential  edu- 
cational and  cultural  purposes  for  the  mil- 
lions of  schoolchildren  and  others  who  visit 
Washington  each  year:    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Izaak  Walton  Leagtie 
of  America  in  national  convention  assem- 
bled In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  this  25th  day  of 
June  1960.  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  establish  in  the 
city  of  Washington  a  national  aquarium 
worthy  of  the  name,  with  the  responsibility 
for  lu  planning,  construction,  and  operation 
placed  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
shall  have  authority  to  cooperate  with  all 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  private  inter- 
ests which  are  concerned. 


Resolution  8 — Boating  on  Yellowstone 
Lake,   Yellowstone   National   Park 

Whereas  motorboatlng  on  Yellowstone 
Lake  In  Yellowstone  National  Park  has 
reached  such  magnitude  (approximately 
6.000  boats  during  summer  of  1959)  as  to 
constitute  a  serious  threat  to  essential  park 
values,  Including  the  wilderness  character  of 
the  upper  arms  of  the  lake:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  a  basic  tenet  of  the  1916 
National  Park  Act  that  mass  recreation  use 
may  not  be  permitted  to  develop  in  such  a 
way  as  to  destroy  the  natural  features  or  to 
abridge  the  enjoyment  of  the  natural  fea- 
tures, which  the  national  parks  were  estab- 
lished to  preserve;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Park  Service,  after 
full  Investigation  and  careful  analysis,  has 
determined   that  powerboats  should   be  ex- 
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eluded  from  the  three  upper  arms  of  the 
lake  in  order  to  prevent  destruction  of  nat- 
ural and  Irreplaceable  resources  and  to  as- 
sure opportunities  for  meaningful  and  con- 
templated enjoyment  of  such  resources  in 
the  best  long-range  interest  of  all  the  peo- 
ple :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  commend  and  support  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  It*  adherence  to  the 
basic  prlnclph's  of  Its  historic  mission  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  national  parks  in 
proposing  to  zone  Yellowstone  Lake  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  powerboats;   and  be  It 

Resolved  furt/ier,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  urged  to  support  fully  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  In  this  action. 


Rfsoiution  9 — Save  Our  Shorelines 

Whereas  investigations  by  Federal,  State. 
and  local  agencies  and  private  groups  reveal 
that  the  natural  scenic,  scientific,  biological, 
and  recreation  values  of  America's  shore- 
lines along  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  gulf 
coasts  and  along  the  Great  Lakes  and  Inland 
waterways  are  disappearing  in  a  tidal  wave 
of  Industrialization,  development,  and  urban 
sprawl,  or  otherwise  are  being  made  unavail- 
able for  public  access,  use,  and  enjoyment; 
and 

Whereas  thle  trend  will  Inevitably  acceler- 
ate under  the  pre««ures  of  population  In- 
creases and  an  expanding  economy  even  as 
these  same  presstires  multiply  the  total  pub- 
lic need  for  high  quality  shoreline  opportuni- 
ties: and 

Whereas  thi/;  dilemma  can  be  solved  only 
by  public  action,  at  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels,  to  Implement  a  coordinated  and  dy- 
namic national  program  to  save  our  shore- 
lines to  acquire  suitable  shoreline  areas, 
while  that  is  still  {xisslble.  for  dedication  to 
the  public  for  recreation,  scenic,  scientific, 
and  biological  purposes;  and 

Whereas  mo.'^t  of  these  areas,  though  not 
of  national  paik  caliber,  are  nonetheless  ur- 
gently require*!  to  meet  national  demands 
for  appropriate  and  seasonally  balanced 
forms  of  public  recreation.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  picnicking,  fishing,  boating, 
camping,  swimming,  hiking,  nature  observa- 
tion, and  the  hunting  of  migratory  water- 
fowl and  upland  and  big  game  species  con- 
sistent with  applicable  State  laws  and  regu- 
lations; and 

Whereas  the  grovlng  public  awareness  of 
the  problem  is  attested  by  a  considerable 
number  of  specific  legislative  proposals  now 
before  the  Congress,  and  by  publicly  an- 
nounced programs  of  action  developed  by 
several  States  and  now  under  consideration 
by  such  States:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  In  national  convention  assembled 
In  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  this  25th  day  of  June, 
1960.  commend  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  sponsors  of  shore- 
line legislation  In  the  Congress,  the  Senate, 
and  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, and  other  Members  of  Congress  for 
their  support  and  assistance  in  furthering 
such  a  national  shoreline  program;  and  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  commend  the  States  and 
State  officials  for  their  assistance  in  further- 
ing shoreline  objectives  at  the  State  level; 
and  be  it 

Resoli>€d  further.  That  the  Izaak  Walton 
Leagtie  of  America  urge  early  establishment 
by  Congress  of  the  Cape  Cod.  Padre  Island. 
Oregon  Dunes,  and  Point  Reyes  National 
Shoreline  Areas;  and  urge  an  cxi>edited  pro- 
gram of  study  by  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch,  in  coordination  with  the  States,  of 
other  suitable  shoreline  areas  for  establish- 
ment under  Federal  or  State  programs;  and 
be  It 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  lend  Its  full  support  at 
National,  State,  and  local  chapter  levels  to 
further  save  our  shorelines  objectives 
through  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs. 


Resolution  10 — PtsTicroES  Coordination  Act 

Whpreas  severe  losses  of  flsh,  birds,  bene- 
ficial Insects,  and  other  desirable  forms  of 
life  following  large-scale  application  of 
chemical  poisons  in  programs  participated  in 
by  the  Federal  Government  are  now  a  matter 
of  public  record;  and 

Whereas  such  large-scale  poisoning  pro- 
grams have  raised  serious  questions  as  to 
their  ultimate  effects  on  the  health  and  safety 
of  mankind  Itself;  and 

Whereas  official  hearings,  investigations, 
r.nd  other  Inquiries  make  It  clear  that  in 
these  programs  at  the  present  time  little  co- 
ordination exists  among  the  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  agriculture,  flsh  and  wildlife, 
public  health,  and  among  such  Federal 
agencies  and  concerned  State  agencies: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  In  national  convention  assembled  In 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  this  25th  day  of  June 
1960.  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  a  pesticides 
coordination  act  that  will  require  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  any  other  de- 
partment, to  confer  with  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  with  the  appropriate  State 
agencies  invited  to  participate.  In  advance  of 
any  major  projxwied  pesticldal  program:  that 
the  control  agency's  request  for  the  program 
appropriation  be  accompanied  by  a  Joint 
report  of  the  several  affected  agencies,  which 
explains  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed program,  the  hazards  Involved  and 
recommends  formulations,  dosages,  times, 
and  methods  of  application  of  the  poisons; 
and  that  the  affected  agencies  also  be  re- 
quired to  have  personnel  In  the  field  during 
spraying  operations  to  make  such  surveys  and 
investigations  as  are  necessary  to  determine 
that  the  public  health  and  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  are  fully  protected. 


Resolution    11 — Establishment    of    a    True 
Prairie  National  Park 

Whereas  the  National  Park  System  has 
been  established,  among  other  purpcvses,  to 
preserve  unimpaired  for  the  scientific,  cul- 
tural, and  recreational  benefit  of  future 
generations,  significant  samples  of  major 
plant  and  animal  ecological  associations 
native  to  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  no  such  national  park  area  has 
yet  been  established  to  preserve  a  sample  of 
the  true  (tall  grass)  prairie  and  its  associated 
fauna  that  stretched  westward  from  Indiana 
Into  Kansas  and  southward  from  Minnesota 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and 

Whereas  the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monu- 
ments has  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  true  prairie  national  park;  and 

Whereas  careful  studies  over  many  years 
by  competent  specialists  have  shown  that 
the  best  remaining  samples  of  this  once  vast 
grassland  are  in  Kansas;   and 

Whereas  the  few  remaining  areas  are  being 
lost  to  the  plow,  highways,  and  other  de- 
velopment so  rapidly  that  no  suitable  area 
will  remain  a  few  years  hence:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  TTiat  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  In  national  convention  assembled 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  this  25th  day  of  June 
1960,  support  establishment  of  a  true  prairie 
national  park  and  urge  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  make  an  Immediate  selection  of  a  suit- 
able area  acres  for  establishment  of  such  true 
prairie  national  park;  and  be  It 

Recolved  further.  That  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  urge  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  establish  the  true  prairie  national  park 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


waterfowl  and  other  migratory  species  of  the 
Pacific  flywiy;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  obli- 
gation to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and.  by  international  treaty  with  Canada 
and  Mexico,  to  protect  and  sustain  the  mi- 
gratory bird  resource;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  acres  of  habitat  In 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  River  Valleys  of  ma- 
jor Importance  to  ^-aterfowl  as  feeding, 
nesting,  and  wintering  areas,  and  also  val- 
uable for  public  hunting,  have  been  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  the  construction  of 
dams  by  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  loss  of  natural  feeding  grounds 
has  already  contributed  to  waterfowl  depre- 
dations on  agriculture  crops;   and 

Whereas  the  John  Etoy  project  will  destroy 
an  additioncil  several  thotisand  acres  of  habi- 
tat of  major  Importance  for  waterfowl  and 
public  recreational  hunting:  and 

Whereas  these  waterfowl  management  re- 
quirements can  be  replaced  In  part  by  a  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  program  of  land 
acqtiisition  and  development  in  the  John  Day 
project  area,  plans  for  which  are  under  con- 
sideration by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Izaa^  Walton  League 
of  America  In  national  convention  assembled 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  this  25th  day  of  June 
1960.  urge  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  US.  Fish  and'  Wildlife  Service  to 
complete  th.eir  plans  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  tf^ke  all  necessary  steps  to  imple- 
ment such  plans  as  authorized  by  the 
amended  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1939;  and 
be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  respectfully  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  recognize  en- 
hancement of  waterfowl  resources  as  a  pur- 
pose of  the  John  Day  project  and  take  such 
appropriate  action  as  may  be  necessary  for 
full  Implementation  of  the  plans. 

Resolution   13 — St.  Johns   River  Basin 

Whereas  the  water  resotirces  of  the  upper 
St.  Johns  River  Basin  of  Florida  are  ol  vital 
Importance  to  the  public  welfare,  for  human 
consiunption  and  other  purposes,  and  pro- 
vide in  natural  condition  a  highly  produc- 
tive habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife,  including 
waterfowl,  as  well  as  maintaining  an  equal- 
izing force  against  salt  water  intrusion;  and 

Whereas  current  Federal-State  proposals 
for  diversion  and  draining  of  such  water  re- 
sources would  damage  such  public  values  and 
additionally  threaten  serious  damage  to  fish, 
wildlife,  and  other  public  values  in  the 
Indian  River  and  adjacent  coastal  waters; 
and 

Whereas  proposed  measures  could  resvilt 
at  times  in  reversing  natural  fiow  with  re- 
sultant damage  to  agriculture  and  head- 
water marshes  and  further  compound  dam- 
ages from  diversion  Into  the  overburdened 
St.  Lucie  River  via  its  north  fork:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  In  national  convention  assem- 
bled in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  this  25th  day  of 
June  1960.  oppose  such  drainage  and  di- 
version measures  as  would  irreparably  dam- 
age public  values  of  the  St.  Johns  River  Ba- 
sin water  resource,  and  endorse  the  im- 
poundment areas  for  the  upper  St.  Johns  as 
proposed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Elngi- 
neers. 


Resolution     14 


Resolution  12 — John  Day  Dam  Project 
Whereas   the   Columbia   and    Snake   River 
drainages  are  primary  migration  routes  for 


-Lake     Okeechobee    Flood 
Control 

Whereas  unnatural  conditions  have  re- 
sulted from  Improper  execution  of  the  orig- 
inal Lake  Okeechobee  water  control  concept 
with  irreparable  damage  to  natural  re- 
sources; and 

Whereas  the  resources  of  the  everglades 
region  south  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  including 
Everglades   National    Park,   suffer   damaging 
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drought  during  dry  years  from  lack  of  water 
normally  provided  by  Lake  Okeechobee;  and 

Wherea.s  floodwaters  discharged  to  the 
ev,;  c-ia^i  through  the  St.  Lucie  River  cause 
extreme  damage  to  fresh-water  and  coastal 
Si.'.eries  and  other  public  values,  and 

Whereas  proposed  constructions  diverting 
excess  waters  via  the  Caloosahatchee  River 
to  Florida's  west  coast  areas  are  equally  un- 
sound and  damaging :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
~'.  America  in  national  convention  assem- 
b.-'.i  m  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  this  25th  day 
of  June  1960.  urge  the  appropriate  Federal 
authorities  to  explore  and  Investigate  every 
possible  means  whereby  a  third  outlet  or 
safety  valve  canal  on  the  south  side  of  Lake 
Okeechobee  can  be  constructed  so  as  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  life  from  flood,  rehabilitate  dam- 
aged lands  to  the  south,  restore  normal  and 
natural  waterflows  to  damaged  areas  to  the 
east  and  avoid  upsetting  the  delicate  nat- 
ural   resource    balance    to    the    west. 


RESOLtmoN   15 

Whereas  the  Snake  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, particularly  the  Salmon  River  of 
Idaho,  support  a  major  portion  of  the  re- 
maining anadromous  fish  runs  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin;  and 

Whereas  the  great«st  threat  to  the  perpet- 
uation of  these  runs  is  a  high  dam  proposed 
for  construction  at  the  Nez  Perce  site  on 
toe  Snake  River  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Salmon  River  which  would  block  all 
anadromous  fish  runs  above  that  point;  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  an  application  for  li- 
cense to  construct  such  a  high  dam  at  Nez 
Perce;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  also  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  an  application  for  license 
to  construct  as  an  alternative  to  Nez  Perce 
dam  the  High  Mountain  Sheep  dam  at  a 
alte  above  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon  River 
but  below  the  mouth  of  the  Imnaha  River, 
which  dam  would  have  adverse  effects  on 
fish  runs  Into  the  Imnaha  and  Upper  Snake, 
b  ■  -A-ould  not  affect  the  far  greater  and 
rr.  T"  Important  runs  Into  the  Salmon 
River:  Therefore  be  It 

R" wived.  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
.America  in  national  convention  assembled 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  this  25th  day  of 
June  1960,  reassert  Its  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  Nez  Perce  dam  or  other  hl^h  dam  on 
the  Snake  River  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Salmon  River  or  on  the  Salmon  River  itself, 
until  such  time  as  fisheries  experts  can  de- 
velop assured  means  whereby  such  struc- 
tures can  be  built  without  adverse  effect  on 
anadromous  fish;  reassert  its  hearty  support 
of  legislation  (such  as  the  Church-Neuberger 
bUl,  S.  2586  of  the  86th  Congress  i  which 
would  create  a  Salmon  River  sanctuary:  and 
reluctantly  support  High  Mountain  Sheep 
dam  as  a  highly  preferable  alternative  to 
Nez  Perce,  provided  the  best  and  moat  In- 
genious facilities  for  the  mitigation  of 
ajiadromous  flsh  losses  are  incorporated  in 
the  project. 

RrsoLunoN    15— Bm.KHE.\D   and  Fill    of 
Shoheune  Ariias 

Whereas  bays.  Inlets,  keys,  rivers,  marshes, 
mangrove,  beaches,  and  other  shoreline  areas 
are  of  vital  necessity  to  the  maintenance  of 
fish,  shellfish,  shrimp,  other  wildlife,  and 
bird  populations;  and 

Whereas  such  shoreline  areas  provide  the 
resource  base  upon  which  many  commercial 
fisheries,  and  a  wide  variety  of  public  recre- 
ation opportunities  wholly  depend;   and 

Whereas  such  shoreline  areas  are  the  prin- 
cipal target  of  the  developer  who  dredges 
and  fills  to  create  homesitea  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  such  shorelines  and  the  public  values 
they  produce;   and 

Whereas  the  long-range  values  of  such 
sioreUne  resources  will  be  far  greater  if  th^y 


are  maintained  In  a  natural,  productive  con- 
dition for  all  the  people  rather  than  dredged 
and  filled  for  real  estate  development  and  an 
advantage  of  the  few:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  in  national  convention  assem- 
bled In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  this  25th  day  of 
June  1960,  advocate  at  the  national  level, 
and  through  Its  State  divisions  at  the  State 
and  local  level,  policies  which  would  estab- 
lish bulkhead  lines  at  mean  high  water  mark 
beyond  which  no  filling  is  permitted,  except 
In  those  Instances  when  it  can  be  proved  that 
such  would  be  in  the  long-term  public  In- 
terest. 


RESOLtmoN       17 — Pertaining       to       Public 
Roads    Into   thi   Roadless    Areas   of   the 
SuPTP.ioR   National    Forest   or   Minnesota 
Whereas    there    has    always    been    opposi- 
tion to  the  construction  of  public  roads  Into 
boundary  waters  canoe  area  of  the  Superior 
National  Forest;  and 

Whereas  It  has  not  been  established  that 
construction  or  legalization  of  public  roads 
into  the  boundary  waters  canoe  area  of  the 
Superior  National  Forest  is  in  the  best  public 
interest  or  need;    and 

Whereas  requests  and  petitions  are  pres- 
ently before  the  county  boards  of  Cook,  Lake, 
and  St.  Louis  Counties  for  legalization  and 
construction  of  such  public  road;  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved.  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  In  national  convention  assem- 
bled in  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  this  26th  day  of 
June  1960,  reiterate  its  stand  in  opposing 
the  legalization  or  construction  of  public 
roads  into  the  roadless  area  of  the  Superior 
National  Forest  of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  any 
roads  of  access  to  the  roadless  area,  until 
all  private  lands  which  might  be  served  by 
such  {X)lnts  of  access  be  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Government. 


Resolution  18 — Memorial  Resolution 
The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  In 
38th  annual  convention  assembled  this  25th 
day  of  June  1960,  In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  ex- 
presses its  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow  at  the 
untimely  death  of  Richard  L.  Neuberger. 

As  a  writer  and  speaker,  as  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  Dick  Neuberger 
exemplified  the  highest  type  of  ciUzenshlp — 
Interested,  concerned,  ceaselessly  searching 
for  the  truth.  He  was  a  vigorous  member  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  and  gave 
unstlntlngly  of  his  time  and  abilities  to  fur- 
ther the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
League. 

His  death  Is  a  grievous  loss  to  his 
friends,  his  State,  and  to  the  United  States. 


Resoldtion  19 — Prospecting  Permit  on  Jet- 
ferson  National  Forest,  Virginu 

Whereas  application  has  been  made  for 
permit  to  prospect  for  iron  ore  on  the  Blacks- 
burg  Ranger  District  of  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Forest,  known  as  the  Dismal-No  Busi- 
ness Game  Management  area,  which  includes 
a  watershed  used  by  a  community  as  Its 
source  of  water,  and  an  area  u."?ed  extensively 
for  other  multiple  loses  including  recreation, 
picnicking,  timber  production,  and  a  coop- 
erative wildlife  management  area  which 
supports  one  of  the  two  remaining  elk  herds 
In  the  East;  and 

Whereas  the  best  scientific  information 
available,  the  ore  contained  In  this  moun- 
tain top  sandstone  deposit  is  very  low  grade 
and  a  strip  mining  operation  would  leave 
approximately  80  percent  waste  residue  on 
or  near  the  mountain  top;  and 

Whereas  consideration  and  evaluation  of 
the  available  facts  Indicate  prospecting  would 
be  conducive  to  the  exploitation  of  our  na- 
tional forest  in  conflict  with  the  best  Inter- 
^^*     '  ^'^  ^**^*^   number  of  people  using 


and  enjoying  this  great  national  forest,  a 
threat  to  health  and  welfare  by  pollution  of 
a  water  supply  source,  and  desuuctlon  of 
other  Important  surface  resources  of  sizable 
public  value:  Therefore  be  It 

r^csolved.  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  In  regular  national  convention  as- 
sembled this  25th  day  of  June  1960,  In  the 
city  of  Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  does  recommend 
that  the  Fwest  Service  not  grant  a  permit 
for  prospecting  on  the  aforesaid  area  because 
of  the  Jeopardy  to  the  presently  establlnhed 
and  recognized  multiple  use  vaJues  of  the 
Jefferson  National  Forest. 


RESoLimoN  20 — Rxsolution  or  Apfeeciatton 

Whereas  a  national  convention  requires  an 
untold  amount  of  planning,  hard  work, 
sweat,  and  even  tears;  and 

Whereas  this  convention  has  been  a  suc- 
cess In  a  land  of  handsome  efficient  men  and 
beautiful  intelligent  women:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  in  national  convention  assembled 
In  Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  the  25th  day  of  June 
1960,  commend  and  express  our  deep  appre- 
ciation to  National  Convention  Chairman 
T.  N.  Berqulst.  Cochnlrman  Mrs  Del  Lorlce 
Olson,  the  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  chapters, 
the  Minnesota  Division  chapters,  and  the  so 
often  unmentloned  national  staff,  and  the 
excellent  news  coverage  by  the  press,  espe- 
cially the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  reprinted 
in  Outdoor  America 


HEALTH  CARE   fX)R   THE   AGED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  very  interesting  letter 
from  the  daughter  of  an  elderly  couple. 
This  letter  strengthens  my  belief  Lhat 
Congre.ss  this  year  must  add  a  program 
of  medical  care  for  the  aged  to  the  social 
security  program.  We  must  make 
health  benefits  for  our  elderly  citizens 
a  matter  of  right,  not  a  matter  of  charity 
which  labels  the  recipients  as  paupers 
or  indigent. 

We  must  use  the  social  security 
mechani.<;m  to  provide  health  benefits  to 
our  elderly  low -income  citizens  so  that 
savmgs  acquired  during  a  hfetime  of 
earrungs  will  not  be  wiped  out  by  unex- 
pected illness  and  hospitalization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  I  have  mentioned  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows : 

Minneapolis,  Minn  , 

June  27,  1960. 

Hon.    HtTBrRT  H     HtTMPHHET, 

Senate  Chambers, 
Washington.  DC. 

Mr  Dear  SeXator  Hu.mphret:  There  is  a 
great  deal  being  said  now  about  health  crut 
for  the  aged,  and  apparently  work  Is  In 
progress  for  help  for  the  indigent.  I  wish 
something  could  be  done  about  the  many 
people  like  my  parents,  who  are  trying  so 
hard  to  keep  from  being  "Indigents." 

My  parents  are  in  their  seventies  Their 
only  Income  Is  a  total  of  $91  per  month  social 
security.  I  am  guessing  they  have  less  thsn 
•4.000  In  savings,  and  by  extremely  frugal 
living,  they  are  trying  to  make  this  last 
to  cover  all  their  emergencies  and  flnal  ex- 
penses.    I  provide  them  with  a  house 

They  have  carried  medical  Insurance  for 
many,  many  years.  The  cost  of  their  con- 
tract Increased  86  percent  in  1  year— from 
•2730    In    1958    to    •50  70    In    1959    for    two 
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single  contracts.  Now,  the  benefits  have 
been  decreased  considerably — they  now  must 
pay  20  percent  of  their  hospital  bill  instead 
of  only  the  first  925;  they  also  are  no  longer 
covered  for  any  hospitalization  necessary  for 
diagnostic  study. 

At  their  age,  they  don't  dare  discontinue 
their  hospitalization.  Still,  the  rates  have 
gone  up  steadily  in  the  past  and  we  can 
expect  the  rates  to  continue  to  increase  In 
the  future  With  an  Income  of  only  •91  a 
month,  they  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  a 
fifth  of  it  for  hospltali2jatlon  and  we  most 
certainly  can  expect  that  the  rates  will  in- 
crease even   higher   than  it  is  as  present. 

Recently,  on  radio  station  WCCO.  they  in- 
terviewed a  sociologist  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  who  conducted  a  research  pro- 
gram on  the  aged.  He  said  their  greatest 
worry  was  their  health  and  medical  expenses. 
The  sociologist  also  reported  that  60  percent 
of  the  aged  that  were  Interviewed  had  not 
made   any   provisions  for  their  old  age 

Every  decent  American  wants  to  remain 
independent  and  wants  to  keep  off  the  relief 
rolls.  Just  as  social  security  Is  not  a  relief, 
can't  some  healtli  and  medical  plan  t>e  de- 
vised for  the  aged  that  allows  them  their 
Independence  and  is  not  a  relief  project?  I 
am  so  afraid  that  if  a  bill  is  passed  giving 
medical  care  to  the  Indigent  nothing  will 
be  done  for  the  low-income  people  who  are 
trying  so  desperately  to  keep  from  going  on 
relief. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs. . 

Mr  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  I  have  received  thousands 
and  thousands  of  letters  from  private  in- 
dividuals urering  enactment  of  legislation 
to  provide  health  benefits  for  our  older 
people  through  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. 

I  support  such  legislation  and  I  hope 
this  Congress  will  act  soon  on  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  the  Porand  bill,  the 
McNamara  bill,  which  I  joined  in  spon- 
soi'ing,  and  my  own  proposal,  S,  1151.  to 
provide  hospital  and  nursing  home  care 
for  older  people  under  social  security. 

I  recently  received  communications  in 
supr>ort  of  my  position  from  the  follow- 
ing organizations: 

The  St.  Paul  Trades  and  Labor  As- 
sembly; the  Minnesota  Welfare  Confer- 
ence; the  School  of  Social  Work  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota;  the  Stearns 
County  Welfare  Board:  the  Clearwater 
County  Welfare  Boaid;  Local  1160  of  the 
International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers;  Bottlers  Local 
343  of  St.  Paul;  Ely  Local  386  of  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees;  and  St.  Paul 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union 
No.  29. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  messages  from  these  or- 
ganizations be  printed  at  this  point  in 

the    CONGRESSION.\L    RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Hxjbekt  Humphrey: 

The  St.  Paul  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly 
again  renews  its  request  for  legislation  pat- 
terned after  the  Forand  bill.  We  urge  you 
to  use  your  best  efforts  to  have  the  Senate 
pass  a  bill  to  provide  medical  care  for  our 
aged  citizens. 

E.    D.    MCKINNON, 

St.  Paul  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Minnesota 
Welfare  Conference  representing  1,900  mem- 
bers In  Minnesota  favor  prepaid  medical  care 
coverage  of  older  pensons  as  an  extension  of 
the  social  security  benefits. 

Minnesota  Welfare  Conference. 

University  of  Minnesota. 


We  strongly  urge  your  much  needed  sup- 
p>ort  for  this  type  of  legislation. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Ernest  A  Dargis. 
Fi7iancioJ  Secretary. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey: 

Urge  you  to  support  legislation  providing 
medical  coverage  to  aged  persons  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  social  security  principle. 
Mrs.  GiSELA  Konopka 
Acting  Director.  School  of  Social  Work, 
University  of  Minnesota. 


St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
Hon,  Hubert  Humphrey: 

The  Stearns  County  Welfare  Board,  St. 
Cloud,  firmly  suppjorts  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Minnesota  Welfare  Conference  in  en- 
dorsing legislation  which  provides  medical 
coverage  to  aged  persons  as  an  extension  of 
the  social  security  principle  of  coverage  for 
all  persons  under  OASDI.  Our  agency  serves 
an  area  of  over  80,000  population. 

L.  H.  Dahm. 

Director. 


Bagley,  Minn. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey: 

The  Clearwater  County  Welfare  Board 
supports  legislation  to  provide  medical  cov- 
erage to  aged  persons  as  an  extension  of  the 
social  security  principle. 

Clearmater  County  Welfare 
Department. 

Local  1160.  International  Union 
or    Electrical.    Radio    and    Ma- 
chine Workers. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  27,  1960. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deap.  Senator  Humphrey:  We  of  Local 
1160,  IUE  AFL-CIO  urge  you  to  vote  and 
support  the  Forand  bill.  Our  retired  mem- 
bers are  in  great  need  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely, 

Fred  Polkey, 
Recording  Secretary. 

Bottlers  Local  Union  No.  343. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  27,  1960. 
Mr.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Senator  :  On  behalf  of  Bottlers  Local 
No  343  I  wish  to  urge  you  to  support  the 
Forand-type  health-care  plan. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes.  I 
remain. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  H.  Wyant, 
Recording  Secretary. 


American  Federation  of  State. 

County  and  MtrNiciPAL  Employees. 

AJX.-C.I.O.. 
Ely,  Minn.,  June  21,  1960. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Local  386  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord to  urge  your  full  support  on  all  Forand- 
type  amendments  to  HH.  12580. 

Unless  Porand-type  amendments  are 
adopted,  12  million  aged  persons  will  not 
receive  medical  benefits  unless  they  are  so 
p)oor  as  to  be  classified  as  a  pauf>er. 

The  peace  of  mind  and  dignity  of  the  aged 
will  not  be  safeguarded  ncff  will  younger 
persons  be  assured  that  their  parents  will  be 
adequately  protected. 


St.  Paul  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants'  Union  No.  29. 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  June  21, 1960. 
Hon.  HtJBERT  H.  Humphrey, 
Senatorial  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  Needless  to  say 
there  is  an  obvious  need  for  the  passage  of 
a  health  care  bill  that  will  give  our  senior 
citizens  the  type  of  protection  they  are  en- 
titled to  in  their  retiring  years. 

At  our  regular  meeting  this  month,  our 
members  voted  unanimously  to  endorse  a 
Forand-type  bill,  and  Instructed  me  to  con- 
tact you  expressing  our  desire  to  have  you  do 
your  utmost  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  ana. 
Very  truly  yours, 

D.  Donald  Daly, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

.  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  from  a  group  of  distin- 
guished physicians  a  letter  in  support  of 
legislation  which  would  utilize  the  social 
security  system  to  provide  medical  in- 
surance for  the  aged. 

This  letter  urges  action  by  Congress 
on  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the 
Forand  bill,  H  R.  4700.  my  own  proposal, 
S.  1151.  and  the  McNamara  bill,  S.  3503, 
which  I  have  joined  in  sponsoring. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  and  the  list  of 
signers  of  the  letter  be  pi-inted  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  27.  1960. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  We  write  In 
support  of  legislation  which  would  utilize 
the  social  security  system  to  provide  med- 
ical Insurance  for  the  aged — the  principle 
contained  in  H.R.  4700,  sponsored  by  Rep- 
resentative Forand,  and  S.  3503,  sponsored  by 
Senator  McNamara. 

As  a  group  of  physicians,  our  support  for 
the  Forand  bill  is  dictated  by  a  belief  that 
social  insurance  against  the  costs  of  illness 
is  In  the  best  interests  of  the  patient  and 
the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  facts  about  the  Inadequate  income 
and  huge  medical  needs  of  older  people  have 
been  presented  In  detail  to  congressional 
committees  and  are  well  enough  known  not 
to  need  repetition  here.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  private  Insurance  plans  are  not.  and 
cannot  be.  suCQclent  to  meet  the  req\iire- 
ments  of  older  people  as  a  group.  We  have 
had  enough  experience  with  these  plans  to 
know  that  the  poor  risk  designation  of  this 
group  leads  Inevitably  to  Inadequate  cov- 
erage, exorbitant  premiums,  cancellation  Of 
Insurance,  or  a  combination  of  all  three. 

The  medical  and  hospital  costs  of  older 
people  can  be  made  self-supporting  only  if 
they  can  be  averaged  out  by  level  premiums 
over  the  adult  lives  of  the  insured  and  the 
risk  distributed  as  widely  as  possible.  For 
such  a  purpose,  the  OASDI  system  is  uniquely 
suitable.  Use  of  the  social  security  system 
Is  fair  and  equitable  because  no  person  can 
claim  Immunity  from  the  need  for  protec- 
tion against  the  Infirmities  of  age.  Illness, 
and  loss  of  Income. 
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Legislation  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion as  an  alternative  to  the  Porand  ap- 
proach Is  inadequate  and  Impracticable. 
These  measures  would  Impose  a  means  test 
as  a  prerequisite  for  coverage  and  would 
place  a  large  financing  burden  on  States 
unable  to  meet  it  The  difficulties  Imposed 
by  widely  dispersed  private  administration 
of  the  plan  and  the  need  to  negotiate  con- 
tracts with  a  multitude  of  Insurance  car- 
riers are  overwhelming  and  unnecessary. 

As  physicians,  we  approach  this  as  a  prob- 
lem of  health.  The  prime  objective  of  a 
health  program  for  any  part  of  the  popula- 
tion is  to  keep  people  well,  out  of  the  hos- 
pitals, and  to  meet  their  medical  needs  fully 
as  they  arise.  Under  present  conditions  of 
neglect,  patients  often  receive  attention  only 
in  emergencies  when  medical  treatment  may 
prove  least  effective  and  the  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  hospitals  is  a  serious  threat  to 
the  quality  and  availability  of  needed  serv- 
ices. 

In  this  respect,  the  hospital  coverage  pro- 
vided by  the  Forand  bill,  while  perhaps  a 
necessary  first  step,  is  by  no  means  an  ade- 
quate solution.  If  the  emphasis  is  to  be 
upon  preventive  medicine,  a  workable  pro- 
gram requires  the  inclusion  of  outpatient 
as  well  as  inpatient  services,  nursing  and 
personal  services  in  the  home,  and  measures 
for  rehabilitation.  Senator  McNamara's  bill, 
which  places  more  emphasis  on  preventive 
medicine,  thus  Is  to  be  preferred.  Invest- 
ment in  such  a  program  would  be  more  than 
repaid  in  Its  contribution  to  the  health  and 
human  resources  of  the  Nation. 

We  welcome  the  Porand-McNamara  meas- 
ures as  a  useful  first  step  in  meeting  a  para- 
mount problem  of  our  society,  and  we  urge 
you  to  work  for  their  passage.  We  feel  con- 
fident that  Congress  will  not  permit  Itself 
to  be  Immobilized  by  slogans  which  were 
outdated  when  social  security  became  a  fact 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 


List  op  Sicneks 
Herbert  K.  Abrams.  M.D  .  medical  director. 
Union  Health  Service    Inc  ,  Chicago,  111. 
E.  M.  Bluestone,  MD.  New  York.  NY. 
Morris  Brand.  MD  .  medical  director,  Sid- 
ney HlUman  Health  Center,  New  York,  NY. 
Allan   M.   Butler,   MD,   professor  of   pedi- 
atrics. Harvard  Medical  School,  chief  of  chil- 
dren's medical    service.   Massachusetts   Gen- 
eral Hospital.  Boston.  Mass. 

Martha  M  Eliot,  MD  ,  professor  of  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  emerlta.  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Prank  P  Furstenberg.  MD ,  medical  di- 
rector, out  patient  department,  Slnal  Hos- 
pital of  Baltimore.  Md 

Palmer  H  Putcher  M  D  .  Baltimore.  Md. 
Pranz  Croldmann    M  D  .  associate  professor 
of    medical    care    emeritus.    Harvard    School 
of   Public   Health.   New^York.   NY. 

Alan  P  Guttmacher.  MX> ,  obstetrician 
and  gynecologist  In  chief,  the  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  New  York. 

Manfred  Guttmacher.  MD  .  chief  jjsychla- 
trlst,   supreme   court   bench.   Baltimore,   Md. 
Ursula  M.   Hober.  MD  ,  chief,  department 
of  general  practice.  Woman's  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Philip    M.     LeCompte,    MD  ,    pathologist, 
Paulkner  Hospital,  clinical  assistant  profes- 
sor.   Harvard    Medical   School.   Boston.   Mass 
Louis     Lelter.    MD.     chief     of     medicine 
J  Montefiore  Hoepltal.  New  York.  NY. 

Edward   C.   Mazlque.   MD  .   president,   Na- 
tional Medical  Association,  Washington.  DC. 
Ra^Tnond  C  McKay,  M  D  ,  associate  clinical 
professor  of  medicine.  Western  Reserre  Uni- 
versity,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

James  Howard  Means.  M  D  .  professor  em- 
eritus. Harvard  Medical  School,  former  chief 
of  medical  services,  Massachusetts  O^^neral 
Hospital,  Boston.  Mass 


i'Tederlck  D.  Mott,  MD  .  executive  director. 
Community  Health  Association.  Detroit 
Mich. 

Ji411ton  I.  Roemer,  M  D  .  associate  professor 
of  administrative  medicine.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Leonard  S.  Rosenfeld,  M.D..  Metropolitan 
Hospital,  Detroit,  Mich. 

William  A  Sawyer,  MD  ,  medical  consult- 
ant. International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Washington.  DC. 

Alfred  S    Schwartz,   MD.  Clayton,  Mo. 

George  Sliver,  M.D..  chief  of  social  medi- 
cine, Monteflore  Hospital.  New  York.  NY. 

Benjamin  Spock.  M  D..  professor  of  child 
development.  Western  Reserve  University. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Park  J  White.  M.D..  St.  LouU.  Mo. 

Ernst  Wolff.  M  D..  senior  pediatrician. 
Mount   Zion   Hospital.   San   Pranclsco.  Calif. 

Harry  Zimmerman.  MD ,  chief  of  path- 
ology.  Monteflore   Hospital.  New   York.   NY. 

Martin  Cherkasky,  MD  .  director.  Monte- 
flore Hospital.  New  York,  NY. 

Richard  L.  RUey,  M.D.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Albert   I    Mendeloff.  MD.   Baltimore.   Md. 


ADMINISTRATION  FARM  POLICY 
HOLDS  BACK  GROWTH  OF  WHOLE 
NATION 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Minnesota  Union  Advocate  in  its  Wash- 
ington Window  column  of  June  2.  1960. 
draws  a  convincing  picture  of  the  great 
harm  to  the  economy  of  all  regions  and 
all  groups  in  our  Nation  which  has  been 
done  by  the  costly  and  ineffectual  farm 
policy  of  the  Republican  administration. 

The  combination  of  Benson  errors, 
the  editorial  points  out — 
cost  the  farms  over  $20  bUllon  in  net  In- 
come over  the  past  7  years.  It  also  cost  the 
workers  of  the  Nation  and  tiie  whole  na- 
tional economy  additional  huge  bums. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  most  practical  and  sensible  solution 
to  the  farm  income  crLsis  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  family  farm  bills  proposed 
in  the  House  by  20  Democratic  Repre- 
sentatives and  which  I  myself  have  of- 
fered in  the  Senate.  It  is  the  intent  of 
my  Family  Farm  Development  Act  and 
the  House  bill  to  lift  family  farm  in- 
comes while  cutting  the  terrific  costs  of 
the  Benson  plan  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. As  the  Union  Advocate  points 
out.  present  evidence  indicates  that  un- 
der my  Family  Farm  Development  Act 
and  the  House  proposal  net  farm  in- 
comes would  rise  about  20  percent  and 
costs  to  the  taxpayers  would  be  cut  by 
50  percent  or  more. 

It  should  be  obvious.  Mr.  President, 
that  these  figures  are  both  good  farm 
policy  and  good  general  economic  policy 
for  the  Nation.  Further,  coupling  this 
domestic  farm  program  with  the  food- 
for-peace  program  I  have  advocated,  as 
I  would  remind  the  administration,  since 
1953.  we  would  also  be  advancing  our 
foreign-policy  goals. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Window  of  the 
Minnesota  Union  Advocate  of  June  2, 
1960.  and  a  newsletter  which  I  prepared 
analyzing  my  Family  Farm  Development 
Act — which  I  call  a  charter  of  hope  for 
family  farmers — be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom     the     Minnesota     Union     Advocate. 
June  2,  19601 

Washington  Window 

THE    PEOPLI    AND    1980— ONE    OF    A    SDtttS ; 
THE     FAItM     ISStrS 

Net  income  for  farmers — their  take-home 
pay— dropped  $3  5  billion  between  1952  and 
1959.  Millions  of  farmers  are  burned  up 
about  a  drop  of  23  percent  at  a  time  when 
almost  everybody  else  In  the  Nation  has 
moved  uphill  a  little.  In  the  areas  produc- 
ing surplus  products  such  as  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  milk,  the  dropoff  was  even 
more  severe. 

This  decline  In  net  incomes  Is  a  political 
Issue  since  the  administration's  farm  policies 
have  increased  the  cost  of  farm  help  to  the 
taxpayers  by  $4.5  billion  over  1952  This  Is 
over  four  times  what  It  was. 

The  farm  crisis  has  hit  the  whole  Nation 
hard.  Heavy  decreases  In  net  farm  incomes 
mean  that  farmers  are  buying  less  from  the 
factories.  In  addition,  the  terrific  rise  In 
Government  costs  to  help  the  farmers  has 
snowed  under  needed  Government  Invest- 
ment in  depressed  areas,  schools,  and  hous- 
ing. 

The  farm  Issue  may  be  considered  a  re- 
gional one  A  handful  of  farm  States  can 
decide  the  presidential  election  On  the 
other  hand,  the  costly  and  Ineffectual  farm 
policy  has  held  back  national  growth  affect- 
ing every  State. 

What  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Tafl 
Benson  wanted  to  do  was  to  help  the  farm- 
ers to  sell  more.  Lower  prices  would  Increase 
sales,  he  said.  Then  farmers  would  make 
more  money,  and  be  more  free  from  Govern- 
ment help  and  would  cost  the  taxpayers  less. 
With  the  help  of  a  series  of  Presidential 
vetoes.  Benson  forced  Congress  to  lower  the 
prices  at  which  surplus  crops  were  support- 
ed. The  8upix)rt  consists  of  Government 
purchases  and  stockpiling  of  surpluses  in 
order  to  hold  up  prices  In  the  commercial 
markets.  There  Is  no  direct  help  to  farm- 
ers,  except   in  the  case  of  woolgrowers. 

This  did  not  work.  The  Increased  amounts 
bought  were  small,  and  the  price  cuts  were 
large.  The  more  prices  were  cut  each  year 
the  more  the  farmers  lost.  Benson  thought 
that  If  prices  were  low.  the  farmers  would 
produce  less  of  a  surplus  crop.  Th«"-  '.voii'd 
shift  to  something  else.  But  every  othor 
crop  was  in  surplus,  too,  so  they  could  not 
shift  successfully. 

Farmers  figured  out  that  at  lower  prices 
they  would  have  to  produce  more  to  break 
even.  They  broke  all  known  producUon  and 
productivity  records  on  less  land  and  piled 
up  bigger  surpluses.  In  1960  the  Govern- 
ment had  $9  billion  worth  of  surpluses 
stored  away,  with  storage  charges  running  $2 
million  a  day  In  1960  there  was  enough 
wheat  In  storage  to  feed  the  whole  Nation 
for  2  years  without  growing  another  bushel. 
Benson  argued  that  enough  farmers  would 
get  tired  of  low  prices  and  leave  the  farms, 
cutting  down  surplus  production.  In  Uie 
past  7  years  about  1  million  farmers  and 
farm  laborers  did  leave  the  farms  and  many 
of  them  have  tried  to  get  factory  Jobs  It 
did  not  help  the  surplus  problem.  Their 
land  was  sold,  usually  to  more  efficient  neigh- 
bors, and  they  produced  even  more  on  It 
than  before.     The  surpluses  still  piled  up 

The  combination  of  Benson  errors  cost  the 
farmers  over  $20  billion  In  net  Income  over 
the  past  7  years.  It  also  cost  the  workers  of 
the  Nation  and  the  whole  national  economy 
additional  huge  sums. 

A  group  of  20  Democratic  Congressmen, 
supported  by  the  Farmers  Union  and  the 
National  Grange,  have  been  offering  a  new 
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way  of  lifting  the  farm  economy  up  to  a 
level  with   the  industrial   and  serTlce  parts 

\  of    It.     They    tlvink    Uiat    they   can   lift   net 

^  farm  incomes  by  ab^jut  20  percent  and  cut 

the  costs  to  the  taxpayers  by  50  fiercent  or 
more.  Their  effort  Is  called  the  family  farm 
bill  of  1960  It  is  not  expected  to  pass  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

They  say  that  since  the  various  groups  of 
produceis  of  such  different  things  as  milk, 
corn,  cotton,  and  wheat  cannot  agree  on 
what  kind  of  help  would  be  best  for  all  of 
them,  each  group  can  democratically  choose 
the  form  it  prefers. 

If  Congress  and  two- thirds  of  the  producers 
agree.  It  goes  Into  effect  Any  form  of  help 
can  be  used.  Including  direct  payments,  but 
no  help  must  cost  the  Government  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
crop.  The  farmers  will  all  take  out  of  pro- 
duction one-tenth  of  their  cultivated  acres, 
and  are  free  to  take  out  up  to  40  percent  of 
them.  For  do.ng  this,  they  get  no  money  at 
all. 

They  will  get  supplies  of  crops  either  for 
use  or  sale  from  the  Government  stockpUe. 
two-thirds  as  much  as  they  would  have  pro- 
duced otherwise.  The  Cknernment  stockpile 
is  cut  down,  and  no  new  crop>s  can  be  put 
Into  It.  Smaller  crops  will  be  offered  for 
sale,  prices  will  rise,  and  with  them  farm  In- 
comes will  go  up.  It  Is  a  hopeful  short- 
term  program. 

"^  In  addition,  more  and  more  Senators  and 

Congressmen  are  coming  around  to  the  Idea 
that  surpluses  for  school  lunches  and  for 
needy  areas,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
should  be  Increased.  By  taking  those  sur- 
pluses off  the  commercial  U.S.  markets  farm 
prices  would  be  Unproved,  and  with  them 
farm  Incomes  Senator  Hdmphret  and 
many  others  Ixave  introduced  food  for  peace 
bills  to  do  this  Job 


Niwsi-rrTEB  From  the  Desk  or  Senatob 

HtBEar    H     Ht-'MPHRKY 

A  cHAE-rca  or  hope 

This  Nation  needs  a  national  food  and 
fiber  policy  that  will: 

1.  Determine  a  fair  price  for  farm  com- 
modities and  a  fair  income  standard  for 
farmers,  and  achieve  these  goals  through 
programs  designed  to  ease  tiie  tax  burden 
Instead  of  pushing  it  higher. 

2  Establish  agricultural  production  goals 
that  will  satisfy  the  true  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  commercial  export  mar- 
ket; provide  necessary  reserves  for  emer- 
gencies; and  strengthen  our  foreign  policy 
by  the  use  of  food  for  peace; 

3.  Establish  a  positive  agricultural  re- 
sources conservation  program  that  permits 
land  use  adjustments  designed  to  meet  cur- 
rent goals  and  at  the  same  time  safeguards 
our  agricultural  production  i>otentlal  for  the 
expanded  need?  of  future  generations;  and 

4.  Establish  employment  goals  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture  which  will  Insure  the  farm 
populat.  n  p« ;>"<-! ally  farm  families,  of  ade- 
quate ot'P'iT--  :?  ."''8  to  be  fully  and  usefully 
employed  Means  to  attain  these  goals 
would  Include  expanded  farm  credit  facil- 
ities and  farm  and  home  m'\nnepment  guid- 
ance services;  and.  In  «dd1tir>r.  p<lucatlonal 
and  employment  oppor mi.  •■»•:-  '  r  thoee 
within  the  farm  populatloi.  w.^o  wish  to 
transfer    to    other    occupations. 

PA  MILT     FARM     TRiX  RAM     DEVELOPMENT     \     T 

I  spelled  out  M.t-se  ^.,w.s.  and  guidelines  lur 
achieving  them  In  the  Humphrey  Family 
Farm  Program  I>evelopment  Act  which  I  in- 
troduced last  Augtist.     This  Is  a  "charter  of 

hojx  "   r  ■!■   ':i.!r."\    f:ir':-pr>= 

I:.  aluuii::u;  t.'iese  kfiiR:«  I  ;>fiieve  farmers 
themselves  should  hit\e  a  m.^;  ,■•  voice  in 
deciding  wtiat  kind  of  '.f^-.bLixV.^n  and  regu- 
lation they  need  to  bring  about  proper  sup- 
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ply  adjustments  In  commodities  produced  In 
excess  of  the  amounts  needed. 

If  farmers  are  enabled  by  law  to  work  out 
marketing  programs  that  will  provide  a  fair 
price.  I  know  they  are  willing  to  comply 
with  regulations  calling  for  land  retirement, 
soil  and  water  conservation — and  definite 
ceilings  on  the  total  of  commodity  loans  or 
pa>'ments  to  any  one  farm  producer. 

WHO  WOULD  BENEFIT? 

Such  programs  would  benefit  the  farmer 
by  protecting  his  Income. 

They  would  benefit  the  consumer,  who 
would  know  that  ample  supplies  would  be 
available  to  him  at  a  fair  price  and  that 
under  our  traditional  efficient  family  farm 
system  of  food  production  he  would  not  risk 
the  threat  of  high  prices  inherent  in  any 
system  of  corj>orate  monopoly  in  agriculture. 

Such  programs  would  benefit  both  con- 
sumers and  farmers  by  reducing  the  tax 
burden.  The  Federal  Government  would 
cease  to  be  a  major  market  and  warehouse. 

And  they  would  benefit  the  Nation's  In- 
dustries, and  those  who  work  in  those  In- 
dustries, by  keeping  farmers'  purchasing 
power  at  levels  that  would  keep  factories 
running  and   workers  employed. 

FARMER  THE  FORGOTTEN   MAN 

The  American  farmer  is  today's  forgotten 
man. 

Dairy  farmers  are  especially  aware  of  this. 
The  deliberate  Republican  policy  of  farm 
deflation  hit  dairy  farmers  e.'U-ly  and  hit 
them  hard  on  April  1.  1954,  when  dairy  sup- 
port prices  were  slashed  from  90  percent 
of  parity  to  75  percent. 

Dairy  farmers  led  the  downhill  parade. 
Year  by  year,  the  prices  and  income  received 
by  all  farmers  have  gone  down  the  sliding 
scale.  Today,  the  farmer  is  getting  only  37 
cents  as  his  share  of  the  dollar  spent  for 
retail  food,  the  least  he  has  received  in  20 
years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  almost  every- 
thing a  farmer  has  to  buy  to  keep  his  farm 
operating  has  gone  up.  Taxes  have  gone  up. 
Interest  rates  have  gone  up.  and  so  have 
cash  wage  rates.  Farm  machinery  and  im- 
plements, autos  and  trucks,  building  and 
fencing  materials — all  of  these  cost  much 
more  today  than  when  the  farm  deflation 
started. 

The  only  prices  that  have  gone  down  are 
for  those  items  farmers  buy  from  other 
farmers — feed,  and  seed,  and  feeder  livestock. 

Current  farm  policies  have  brought  about 
falling  prices,  falling  parity,  falling  income — 
and  failing  farms.  Neither  farmers  nor  the 
Nation  can  stand  for  the  continuation  of 
these  policies.  The  disastrous  end  result 
would  be  to  push  farmers  onto  the  free 
market,  to  force  farmers  to  stand  alone  as 
the  only  group  In  the  country  unprotected 
*rom  the  harsh  economics  of  supply  ai.d 
demand. 

ABUNDANT    PRODUCTION 

The  realistic  alternative  Is  the  kind  of 
farm  program  I  favor,  one  that  is  keyed  to 
efficient  and  abundant  production  that  will 
bring  a  fair  price  and  a  fair  Income  to  fam- 
ily fanners. 

The  American  mind  and  the  American 
conscience  are  not  suited  to  a  philosophy  of 
scarcity. 

We  must  plan  for  the  production  of  food 
and  flber  in  the  abundance  needed  to  supply 
all  commercial  markets,  at  home  and  abrojid 

We  must  plan  for  abundant  product uin 
that  will  feed  the  needy,  the  unemppiyeci 
and  those  unfortunates  among  us  wlio  dc 
not  have  the  strength  to  help  i.>ieinseive6 
and   whose   claims   are   ba.sed   u:,    hvmuvnity. 

We  must  plan  for  abunaani  pr'xlac-, ion 
that  will  be  used  as  part  of  n  d»  fiiiut  mtJ  r- 
natlonal  economic  aid  pr  .jp^iim  d.rect-ed 
toward  attainment  of  world  peace. 


We  must  plan  for  the  abundant  produc- 
tion that  will  be  needed  to  feed  our  future 
generations. 

Food  is  too  vital  to  our  individual  and  to 
our  national  future  to  permit  any  longer 
haphazard,  chance  production  that  fills  no 
need,  increases  taxes,  undermines  the  wel- 
fare of  farm  families,  wastes  soil  and  water 
resources,  and — a  needless  extravagance  we 
sometimes  forget — wastes  human  labor  and 
will. 

WHAT    WX  CAN  ACHIEVE 

I  believe  it  Is  plain  everyday  common 
sense  to  enact  a  farm  program  that  will 
achieve  the  goals  of  a  farslghted  food  and 
flber  policy.  Undoubtedly,  there  would  be 
some  mistakes  made  and  some  difficulties 
encountered  under  this  kind  of  program. 
There  is  no  magic,  overnight  solution  to  the 
tremendous  farm  policy  problems  that  have 
been  posed  by  advancing  agricultural  tech- 
nology— and  by  Inept  manipulation  of  cur- 
rent farm  programs.  But  such  a  program, 
being  based  upon  sound  and  worthy  objec- 
tives, would  be  self -repairing  Instead  of  self- 
defeating. 

It  would  bring  supply  and  demand  Into 
balance  at  the  highest  possible  levels.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  bring  them  Into  balance 
at  depressed  levels. 

This  program  is  a  "charter  of  hope  '  for 
family  farmers,  but  It  can  be  more  than 
that.  It  can  be  the  foundation  of  a  "charter 
of  hope"  for  the  free  w-^rli 


RESEARCH  AT  BOULDER    COLO. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate,  upon  a  motion  made 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado, 
passed  and  sent  to  the  White  House  for 
signature  an  amended  bill  making  it  pos- 
sible for  John  Trevor  Jefiferies  and  his 
family  to  reenter  the  United  States  as 
permanent  residents. 

As  I  said  in  a  statement  on  the  floor 
yesterday,  Mr.  Jefferies  is  an  Australian 
of  remarkable  attainments  as  a  physicist. 
For  3  years  ending  in  1959  he  worked  on 
special  problems  with  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatorj";  Sacramento  Peak  Ob.serva- 
tory;  the  Boulder.  Colo..  Laboratories  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards;  and 
the  High  Altitude  Observatory  of  the 
University  of  Colorado. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  help  with 
the  Jefferies  ca.'^e  because  men  like  these 
are  badly  needed  by  our  Cv-^iir.try  :r.  re- 
search of  great  value  and  in'.por'.uricc 
The  need  for  Mr.  Jefferies'  adnii.<^s.iou 
was  eloquently  put  forth  to  me  by  Dr. 
Fred  Brown,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  Laboratories  at  Boulder,  and 
by  Dr  Walter  Orr  Roberts  direct-or  of 
the  I'!..versiTv  of  Colorado  High  Altitude 
Ob.^r.-nT'.'    ;-v 

■!;.(.  Bo^.dtr  area,  during  the  last  few 
years — and  especially  during  the  Inter- 
national Of.  physical  Year — became  m- 
ternationaiiy  renowned  as  a  renter  of 
solar  and  astrophysical  research.  The 
work  being  done  in  and  around  that 
beautiful  university  c;ty  :::  the  foothills 
of  the  Rockies  holds  great  and  varied 
implications  for  man's  eventual  conquest 
of  the  mysteries  of  space  7  he  practical 
applicatioiis  of  that  knowledge  •will  be 
manifold 

One  ma.ior  application  of  this  research 
is  in  probing    the  earth's    ■weather    and 
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why  it  behaves  the  way  it  does.  Arti- 
culture,  industry,  transportation,  com- 
munications, and  many  other  areas  of 
human  pursuit  will  derive  enormous 
benefit  from  these  findings. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  recognition 
of  the  work  being  done  in  and  near 
Boulder  came  in  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Roberts  of  the  High  Altitude  Observa- 
tory to  the  directorship  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Center  of  Atmospheric  Research. 
We  of  Colorado  are  pleased  but  not 
startled  We  have  been  proud  of  Dr. 
Roberts  for  a  very  long  time,  and  we  are 
happy  to  know  that  others  are  giving 
his  talents  the  recognition  and  the  out- 
let which  they  deserve. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  tAo  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  27  and  a  commen- 
tary from  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of 
Denver  published  on  the  same  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  27,  1960] 
Unith)     States     Plans     Center     To    Study 

Weather — Allots    Funds    to    Universitt 

Group  To  Help  ORCANrzi  Small  Research 

Unit 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  June  26.— The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  has  taken  a  preliminary 
compromise  step  toward  establishing  a  na- 
tional center  to  promote  scientific  research 
Into  the  earth's  weather. 

Instead  of  establishing  a  large-scale  Na- 
■  tlonal  Institute  of  Atmospheric  Research,  as 
had  been  urged  by  advisory  groups,  the 
Foundation  announced  It  was  establishing  a 
small  center  to  "stimulate  and  supplement 
university  research"  on  the  weather. 

The  National  Center  of  Atmofepherlc  Re- 
search win  be  headed  by  Dr.^Sralter  Orr 
Roberts,  director  of  the  High  ^mitude  Ob- 
servatory of  the  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder,  Colo.  The  Foundation  also  an- 
I  nounced  a  grant  of  $50  million  to  the  Uni- 
versity Corporation  on  Atmospheric  Re- 
search— a  group  consisting  of  14  universi- 
ties— to  assist   In   establishing   the   center. 

FIELD    BELIEVED    NEGLECTED 

T":.a  Foundation's  action  represents  the 
firsr,  substantial  step  by  the  Government  to 
bolster  what  Is  commonly  regarded  among 
scientists  as  one  of  the  most  neglected,  un- 
explored fields  of  science — that  of  meteorol- 
ogy. The  step,  however,  was  less  bold  than 
what  scientific  advisory  groups  had  proposed 
and  what  the  Foundation  itself  had  for  a 
time  considered  taking. 

The  move  to  accelerate  research  In  me- 
teorology began  4  years  ago  when  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  established  a 
special  committee  on  meteorology,  headed 
by  Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  president  of  Associated 
Universities.  Inc. 

In  February  1958,  this  committee  urged 
expanded  meteorological  research  In  uni- 
versities and  the  creation  of  a  «50  million 
National  Institute  of  Meteorological  Re- 
search. 

Neither  the  NaUonal  Academy  of  Sciences 
nor  Associated  Universities.  Inc.  Is  a  gov- 
ernmental agency.  The  latter  was  formed 
by  several  eastern  universities  to  operate  the 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  at  Upton 
Long  Island,  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

*vJ^t  committee  report  was  turned  over  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  con- 
sideration. The  Foundation,  in  turn,  asked 
daf.nn^l      k""'  ^^^  '^o'^mlttee's  recommen- 

8?UU^  ^^®  ^  '■''''  ^^«  proposed  In- 


A  year  ago,  the  university  group  came 
back  with  a  report  to  the  Foundation  sec- 
onding the  recommendation  that  a  large  na- 
tional institute  be  established. 

At  one  point,  the  Foundation  seemed  ready 
to  adopt  the  recommendation.  Included  In 
this  year's  budget  was  a  $500,000  Item  for 
preliminary  study  and  design  work  and  for 
selection  of  a  site  for  an  Institute. 

It  is  this  $500,000  that  Is  now  being  used 
to  establish  the  center,  which,  at  least  at 
the  outset,  will  be  much  smaller  In  size  and 
concept  than   the  proposed   institute. 

BOARD    SPLIT   ON    PROPOSAL 

The  shift  from  a  large  Institute  to  a 
small  center  was  said  by  offlclals  to  have 
stemmed  from  opposition  encountered  with- 
in the  Foundation's  policymaking  board. 
Many  board  members  were  said  to  have 
been  reluctant  to  start  immediately  build- 
ing elaborate  facilities  for  a  naUonal  Insti- 
tute. 

Furthermore,  there  was  considerable  feel- 
ing, reflecting  a  longstanding  debate  over 
national  scientific  Institutes,  that  the  proper 
place  for  carrying  out  such  basic  research 
was  in  the  universities. 

The  counterargument  advanced  by  advo- 
cates of  an  institute  Is  that  the  atmosphere, 
by  Its  nature,  presents  too  big  a  research 
problem  for  one  university  to  tackle  A  co- 
ordinated university  effort,  centralized  In 
an  Institute  with  the  necessary  elaborate 
research  tools.  Is  essential,  according  to  this 
argument. 

It  is  still  p)06slble  that  the  center  a  com- 
promise between  the  university  and  Insti- 
tute approach,  will  evolve  into  an  InsU- 
tute. 

CALLS   INSTrrUTI   DESIRABLE 

Dr  Henry  G  Houghton,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  chairman 
of  the  University  CorporaUon  on  Atmosphere 
Research,  said  that  his  group  had  "not 
changed  In  any  way  in  its  conviction"  as  to 
the  necessity  of  an  institute.  He  expressed 
the  belief  that  as  the  center  develops  Its 
research  program,  "the  institute  will  come 
along  later." 

In  Its  announcement,  the  Foundation  left 
the  door  open  for  such  a  possibility  by  stat- 
ing that  center  would  "provide  facility 
management  for  what  may  become  large  and 
widely  dispersed  research  effort." 

The  Foundation  said  the  new  center,  whose 
permanent  location  has  not  been  esUb- 
Ushed.  "will  collaborate  closely  with  uni- 
versity scientists,  with  the  aim  of  stimulat- 
ing them  and  assisting  them  to  expand 
their  efforts." 

The  center  "will  also  plan  and  carry  out 
large-scale  research  projecu  Involving  sev- 
eral university  groups,  and  will  purchase  or 
rent  certain  specialized  atmospheric  sciences 
research  facilities  that  can  be  most  effec- 
tively managed   on   a  centralized   basis." 

For  example.  Dr.  Houghton  said  it  was 
expected  that  the  center  would  eventually 
acquire  a  small  fleet  of  Instrumented  air- 
planes, a  high-speed  computer,  and  radar 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  27,  1960) 

A  Keen  Eye  for  Weather— Walter  Orr 

Roberts 

Walter  Orr  Roberts  Is  a  scientist  who  be- 
lieves In  doing  something  about  the  weather 
and  he  doesn't  mind  going  outdoors  to  do  It. 

He  believes  meteorology  to  be  on  the 
threshold  of  an  enormous  revival.  He  thinks 
that  the  new  National  Center  of  Atmospheric 
Research,  of  which  he  was  named  director  for 
yesterday,  can  be  a  potent  factor  In  guiding 
that  revival  to  great  advances  in  man's  abil- 
ity to  understand  and  cope  with  weather. 

Although  Dr.  Roberts  uses  the  terms  "con- 
templative" in  discussing  some  of  his  re- 
search activities.  It  Is  doubtful  that  he  would 
settle  for  an  Ivory  tower  imless  it  had  a 
trout  stream,  a  ski  run,  and  poeslbly  a  tennU 
court  hard  by. 


IN    IVORT    Town    7     YEARS 

Early  In  his  professional  career  he  did 
choose  such  an  ivory  tower  and  stayed  there 
7  years.  He  took  his  bride  to  Fremont  Pass 
more  than  11.000  feet  up  among  the  peaks 
of  Colorado's  Rockies.  There  he  managed 
the  first  solar  coronograph  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

The  coronograph  Is  a  telescope  with  a  cir- 
cular disc  that  gives  the  viewer  the  effect 
of  an  artificial  eclipse  of  the  sun  It  is  used 
to  st'idy  the  sun's  outer  gaseous  envelope, 
called  the  corona. 

Dr  RoberU  was  Interested  then,  as  he  has 
been  since,  in  the  relationship  between  dis- 
turbances on  the  sun  and  the  course  of 
weather  on  earth.  By  training  he  Is  an 
astrophysicist  and  has  written  many  tech- 
nical papers  on  the  sun's  atmosphere  and  on 
solar-terrestrial  relationships. 

During  World  War  II  he  regularly  reported 
from  Colorado  to  Washington  on  solar  dis- 
turbances that  might  blank  out  shortwave 
radio  communications.  His  warnings  of  solar 
disturbances  helped  the  Armed  Forces  make 
the  best  use  of  their  communication 
facilities 

GREW    UP    ON     A    FARM 

Dr.  Roberts  was  Ixjrn  on  August  20.  1915. 
In  West  Brldgewater.  Mass.  Growing  up  on 
a  farm  outside  Brockton,  he  developed  a  love 
of  the  outdoors,  which  he  has  retained.  He 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  In  1938  and 
went  on  to  graduate  study  at  Harvard 

Early  In  his  Harvard  days  he  went  on  a 
date,  which  his  mother  had  arranged,  and 
thus  met  Janet  Naomi  Smock,  a  student  at 
Wheaton  College  They  were  married  in 
June  1940  and.  a  month  later,  left  for  the 
coronograph  station  at  Climax,  Colo. 

They  lived  on  the  edge  of  a  small  mining 
community,  where  snow  was  usual  from  Sep- 
tember to  early  June. 

retains  observatory  post 

Though  the  life  was  rugged  It  gave  plenty 
of  scope  for  the  Roberts  interests  In  reading, 
outdoor  sports  and  music.  They  still  open 
house  on  Sunday  evenings  for  friends  who 
enjoy  listening  to  their  records. 

In  1946  the  Climax  station  was  reorganized 
as  a  nonprofit  research  institution  called  the 
High  Altitude  Ol>servatory.  It  Is  now  affili- 
ated with  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Dr  Roberts  will  continue  as  the  director  of 
the  observatory  while  he  organizes  the  na- 
tional atmospheric  research  group. 

A  hard  worker,  he  bicycles  a  half  mile  to 
his  office  dally. 

He  does  his  "formal"  work  between  8.30 
am.  and  5:30  pjn.  He  likes  to  save  his  more 
creative  and  contemplative  work  for  the  eve- 
ning As  often  as  not  he  will  spend  part  of 
the  evening  at  his  office  because,  as  he  says; 

"Sometimes  it  is  not  very  contemplative 
in  the  house  with  our  four  kids  and  their 
friends" 

Dr  Roberts,  more  the  Individualist  than 
the  organization  man.  hates  to  do  business 
over  the  telephone  If  it  can  be  done  face  to 
face.  He  considers  men  rather  than  equip- 
ment the  crux  of  the  Institution  that  he 
will  organize  during  the  months  ahead 

He  will  consider  that  the  Job  Is  going  well, 
he  said,  if,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he 
has  gathered  a  dozen  or  so  creative  scientific 
minds  to  serve  as  a  nucleus.  Those  scien- 
tists, he  believes,  will  help  guide  and  set  the 
pace  for  the  revolution  In  meteorology  that 
he  sees  ahead. 


(From  the  Denver  (Colo.)    Rocky  Mountain 

News.  Jime  27.    1960] 

Dr.  Roberts  Good  Man  for  the  Job 

(By  Robert  L.  Chase) 

Maybe  the  old  line  about  the  neighbors 
turning  their  backs  on  a  prophet  when  they 
pass  out  the  kudos  and  the  medals  is  true. 

But  If  the  prophet  Is  a  solar  astronomer, 
a  world   famous  scientist  and   a   downright 
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wHrm  and  honest  human  being  named  Dr. 
Walter  Orr  Roberts  it's  no  go. 

All  the  neighbors  I  know  would  leave  the 
dishes  In  the  sink  or  the  paper  In  the  type- 
wTlter  any  time  for  a  chance  to  listen  to — 
or.  yes,  give  honor  to — Dr  Roberts 

He  Is  approaching  45 — his  birthday  is  in 
August — but  he  could  pass  for  a  graduate 
student  with  an  abiding  Interest  In  sun 
gazing,  satellites  lu  the  &ky.  the  weather, 
what's  happening  on  and  around  the  sun, 
and  what  people  are  thinking  about  In 
Boulder.  Colo  .  and  Washington. 

The  fact  that  he  has  Just  been  named 
director  of  a  newly  formed  National  Center 
of  Atmospheric  Research  Is  an  indication 
of  how  he's  ranked  In  that  field. 

This  center — to  which  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  made  a  $500,000  establish- 
ment grant — Is  to  stimulate  and  supplement 
university  research  and  provide  facility 
management  for  research  effort  in  the  at- 
mospheric sciences. 

Dr.  Roberts  will  continue  as  director  of 
the  High  Altitude  Observatory — an  activity 
he  has  sparked  at  Climax  and  at  Boulder  for 
20  years. 

He'll  use  Boulder  as  his  base  of  operations 
for  the  time  being  And  ever^'body  around 
here  hopes  that  a  Boulder  area  site  will  be 
chosen  for  the  national  center  and  that  hell 
be  kept  right  here. 

His  wife  and  four  children  bve  In  Boulder 
with  him  and  we  believe  this  high  altitude 
country  is  Just  exactly  right  for  him  to 
study  the  sun  and  the  weather 

Dr  Roberts  got  his  Ph  D  at  Harvard  and 
he's  been  an  Instructor  and  research  asso- 
ciate at  Harvard  and  Radcllffe  (as  well  as  at 
the  University  of  Colorado)  and  he  belongs 
to  a  long  llHt  of  scientific  organizations 
whose  names  I  cant  even  fathom 

But  It  Isn't  enough  that  he  understands 
about  cosmic  rays  and  explosions  on  the  sun 
and  how  and  why  these  thlnps  affect  o\ir 
weather  TTiat  also  brings  him  Into  the 
field  of  flood  and  drought. 

It  gives  hlra  tai  interest  and  understand- 
ing of  things  like  sputniks  and  what  they 
mean.  And  it  p'.ves  him  an  Interest  In  the 
people  and  their  activities  all  over  the  globe. 

Yet  he  can — and  the  point  Is  he  will — 
explain  to  an  ordinary  layman  (like  a  news- 
paper writer)  just  what  It  Is  the  eggheads 
are  up  to  anyway. 

And  he  can  also  talk  our  language  in  tak- 
ing a  look  at  educfitlon  and  some  of  the 
other  things  that  bother  us  from  time  to 
time. 

He  has  favored  an  "elite"  high  school  for 
those  who  could  use  It  and  subsidies  for  top 
students  to  go  as  far  as  they  can 

Hem  do  a  great  Job  In  his  new  spot.  too. 


SALUTE  TO   I  TIE  "TYPOS" 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  a  labor 
union  local  that  is  generally  believed  to 
be  the  oldest  in  my  State  of  Colorado 
is  celebrating  its  100th  birthday  this 
month,  and  I  rise  to  salute  its  excellent 
record  of  progress  and  stability. 

It  is  Denver  Local  No.  49  of  the  Inter- 
national T>TX>graphical  Union,  founded 
in  June  of  1860  when  Denver  was  a  group 
of  tiny  settlenaents  with  a  population 
composed  chiefly  of  goldscekers,  trap- 
pers, and  frontier  traders. 

A  brief  year  or  so  earlier,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  had  been  founded  there 
by  William  N.  Byers.  Six  of  his  em- 
ployees banded  together  to  form  what 
became  local  No.  49.  The  local's  mem- 
bership now  numbers  750  skilled  crafts- 
men and  women. 

Colorado  was  still  a  part  of  Kansas  at 
the  time  the  local  wsis  formed.  It  did 
not  become  a  territory  in  its  own  right 


imtil  1861.  and  did  not  achieve  state- 
hood until  1876. 

Organized  iabc-  in  Colorado  hsa,  liad 
Its  periods  of  trial  and  trouble,  but  hard 
working  men  and  womtn  wnh  faith  in 
their  catise  have  seen  it  through.  Tlie 
"Typos."  as  they  a.-'  affectionately  i.ick- 
named  by  their  ft.iow  unionisti^,  have 
been  true  and  steadfai-'.  pii  .leers  of  labor 
in  our  part  at  the  Wt-bi 

In  recent  years,  Colorado  has  been 
notable  for  its  calm  and  responsible  labor 
relations,  characterized  by  steady  prog- 
ress and  a  remarkable  absence  of  bitter- 
ness on  both  sides  Unions  like  this 
democratic,  mature  local  have  played  a 
great  part  in  building  this  enviable 
tradition. 

I  join  with  local  49s  many  other 
friends  in  wishing  it  another  century 
of  progress. 


EXTENSION  FOR  2  YEARS  OP  VET- 
ERANS' GUARANTEED  AND  DI- 
RECT LOAN  PROORAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  aside  temporarily  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
7903,  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  vet- 
erans' guaranteed  and  direct  loan  pro- 
gram for  2  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  HELIUM  ACT 
OP  MARCH  3.  1925— PRTNTINV-  op 
REPORT 

Mr.  CAPcROLL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  H.R.  10548.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Helium  Act  of  March  3,  1925. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  several  provisions  in  this  bill.  At 
my  insistence,  several  substantial 
changes  were  made  in  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee. Other  substantial  changes  sug- 
gested by  me  were  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  I  have  considerable 
interest  in  the  issue.  I  have  been  await- 
ing a  draft  of  the  majority  report  of  the 
committee  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  views  expressed  coincided  with  my 
own. 

I  now  learn  that  the  report  was  filed 
without  t)eing  circulated  to  the  commit- 
tee and  no  copies  are  available  for  other 
Members  to  examine. 

The  only  copy  of  the  repK)rt.  I  am  told, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  printing  of  this  report  be  held 
up  until  I  am  able  to  read  the  only  copy 
of  the  report  and  determine  whether  I 
desire  to  concur  w.th  il.e  majority  or 
file  separate  views, 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  Pre.siQt-r.l.  the 
able  Senator  from  Oregon  tMr.  Morse) 
has  said  on  many  occasions  that  one  of 
thf  most  important  thmgs  we  must  cc«i- 
sider  in  legislative  work  is  constitutional 
procedures.  Normally,  when  reports 
come  from  a  committee  of  either  House 
of  Congress,  going  to  the  Printing  Office 
to  be  printed,  those  reports  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  majority  of  the  committee. 
When  we  have  a  report  on  a  bill  involv- 
ing some  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to 
half  a  billicn  dollars  and  there  are  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  bill.  I  should 
think  any  committee  of  the  Congress 
would  want  its  members  to  see  the  repKjrt 
before  it  is  submitted  At  least  this  is 
true  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee; 
we  always,  meet  in  committee  and  dis- 
cuss the  reix)rt  and  give  the  minority  a 
chance  to  submit  minority  views. 

This  is  a  very  important  bill.  It  is  a 
bill  that  originated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, coming  origmally  from  the 
executive  branch — I  find  no  fauU  with 
the  basic  objective  of  the  bill — to  con- 
serve helium  gas,  which  is  part  and  par- 
cel of  almost  all  the  natural  gas  that 
goes  to  consumers.  1  think  the  objective 
of  the  bill  is  laudable.  But  let  me  tell 
the  Senate  what  I  found  in  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  House.  There  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  exempted  from 
FPC  regulation  tmder  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  all  gas  that  contained  helium. 

This  would  mean  that  all  the  gas 
which  comes  from  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas,  from  Oklahoma,  from  ELansas, 
and  from  ;ny  own  State  of  Colorado 
would  be  exempted  from  regulation 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  This  area 
produces  helium -bearing  gas.  Such  was 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gatchell.  the  Gen- 
ei-al  Counsel  for  the  Federal  Powder 
Commission. 

This  was  not  mentioned  in  the  debate 
in  the  Hou'^e  of  Representatives  at  all. 
There  was  rot  one  word  in  the  House  de- 
bate about  that.  The  bill  passed  on  a 
voice  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Fie  presenta  lives. 

When  the  bill  came  to  tlie  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs held  a  1-day  hearing.  The  jtmior 
Senator  from  Colorado,  looking  at  the 
record,  saw  no  testimony  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  The  jtmior  Senator 
from  Colorado  asked  in  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  committee.  "Why  was  not 
this  situation  brotight  before  the  com- 
mittee?" 

I  insisted  that  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission witnesses  be  brought  before  the 
committee.  When  the  witnesses  were 
brought  before  the  committee,  they 
gave  imequivocal  and  unqualified  testi- 
mony that  if  we  left  the  language  of  the 
House  bill  ;n  the.bill  t)eing  considered  by 
the  Senate  conunJttee,  we  would  exempt 
from  regulation  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  all  the  gas  which  contained  helium. 
This  is  an  issue  of  immense  importance 
to  the  consumers  of  the  Nation.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  great  national  politi- 
cal issues  in  recent  years. 

The  FPC  witnesses  said.  "It  is  very 
simple.    Tlie  bill  tmder  coxisideration  will 
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exempt  gas  containing  helium  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  M;-  LAU5CHE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President.  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
so  that  he  may  make  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request.  The  request  was  objected 
to.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
how  much  time  he  would  like  to  have, 
becau.se  I  believe  I  still  have  the  floor. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed with  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  will  say  to  my  able 
friend  from  Montana  that  this  is  a  very 
normal  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  understand. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  case  in  legislative  history  in  this 
body  in  which  a  member  of  a  commit- 
tee has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  majority  report.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, from  the  Parliamentarian. 
that  I  am  following  the  usual  procedure. 
I  asked  unanimous  consent  to  be  per- 
mitted to  read  the  report.  I  wish  to  read 
the  report  before  it  is  printed.  The  re- 
port was  sent  out  to  be  printed. 

I  made  a  further  unanimous-consent 
request  that  if  I  desired  to  submit  mi- 
nority views,  I  be  permitted  to  do  so.  It 
may  be  that  after  I  read  the  report.  I 
shall  not  wish  to  .submit  minority  views 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  could  answer  this 
point  in  a  short  time.  I  believe  I  can 
do  it  in  3  minutes.  I  think  I  can  make 
my  position  clear 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  shall  not 
lo.se  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  15  minutes 

The  PREPIDTXG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  yields  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  present  in  the  Chamber. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  filed 
the  report.  My  information  from  the 
committee  is  that  the  Senator  i^  the  only 
member  of  the  committee  who  has  seen 
the  report.  It  was  never  circularized 
among  the  committee  members.  No 
other  member  of  the  committee  ever 
saw  the  report. 

This  has  happened  in  the  hurry  of  the 
end  of  the  session  in  the  desire  to  com- 
plete action,  I  am  sure.  I  do  not  ascribe 
anv  evil  motives,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  not  one  other  member  of  this  im- 
portant committee  has  seen  the  report 
The  report  went  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado.  It  went 
from  the  Senator  to  the  printer,  I  know 
because  I  called  the  committee  and 
asked.  "May  I  see  a  copy  of  the  report?" 
I  was  told,  "There  are  no  copies  of  the 
report." 

All  I  am  asking  is  unanimous  consent 
that  the  printing  of  the  report  be  delayed 
until  I  read  the  report.  When  I  finish 
reading  the  report,  I  may  concur  in  the 
report.  If  I  do  not  concur  in  the  report 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  file  minority  views. 
I  Is  this  contrary  to  committee  pro- 
cedures^ ^ 


I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No,  the  Senator  will 
not  yield  to  me.  I  will  take  my  own  time 
in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  I  have  made 
a  very  grave  charge.  If  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  does  not  desire  to 
answer  it,  if  his  tongue  cleaves  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth  under  these  circum- 
stances. I  say  that  this  violates  all  legis- 
lative procedure.  I  think  it  is  a  violation 
of  one  of  the  most  fundamental  rules  of 
committee  procedure. 
I  ask  members  of  any  committee,  can 

any  Member  draw  upon  his  memory 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  floor,  as  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  object.  Unless  the  Senator  wishes 
to  enforce  a  rule  within  the  parliamen- 
tary procedures  of  this  body.  I  must  ask 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  adhere  to  my  re- 
quest that  I  be  allowed  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Carroll) 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  yielded  for 
3  minutes,  he  said,  and  the  3  minutes 
have  now  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  it  was  for  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  have  been  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  The  Senator  is 
within  the  time  limit.  To  that  extent 
he  has  a  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
this  time  is  not  being  taken  out  of  my 
time.  I  ask.  how  much  time  have  I  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  10  minutes  remaining  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  matter  which  aflfects  every  Senator. 
Any  Senator  has  a  right  to  flle  minority 
views.  A  Senator  who  wishes  to  file 
minority  views  is  entitled  to  read  the 
majority  report. 

We  are  now  talking  about  a  legisla- 
tive procedure,  under  the  Constitution. 
I  say  to  Senators,  neither  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  nor  any  other 
member  of  the  committee,  within  my 
knowledge,  has  seen  the  report.  The  re- 
port is  now^  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  I  asked  that  the 
printing  of  the  report  be  delayed  until 
I  could  come  before  the  Senate  and  ask 
for  unanimous  consent  to  withhold  the 
printing  of  that  document  until  I  have  a 
chance  to  read  it. 

I  may  approve  the  report.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  what  has  been 
done,  nor  has  any  other  member  of  the 
committee,  except  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado,  who  made  his  own  re- 
quest with  respect  to  the  report. 

It  seems  to  me  that  mine  is  a  reason- 
able request.  I  had  hoped  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  accede  to 
this  request,  because  this  could  be  done 
within  a  short  time.  If  the  report  is  de- 
livered   to   me    from    the    Government 


Printing  Office,  perhaps  within  this  very 
evening  I  could  take  a  look  at  the  report. 
Perhaps  I  would  say,  "I  find  nothing 
objectionable  in  the  report." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  question  which 
goes  to  the  very  roots  of  legislative  pro- 
cedure in  this  body.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said  about  it. 

In  all  fairness,  when  we  talked  about 
helium  gas.  when  we  mentioned  the  glar- 
ing defect  which  was  pointed  out  to  our 
committee  by  Mr.  Gatchell.  the  bill  was 
amended.  We  strengthened  the  bill.  We 
removed  what  may  have  been  a  very 
doubtful  is.'jue  passed  by  the  House 
However,  another  issue  arose  which  had 
to  do  with  cost  accounting.  A  very  tech- 
nical issue  arose  as  to  whether  the 
helium  should  be  allocated  to  cost  of 
service  on  a  volume  basis  or  a  relative 
market  value  basis.  In  the  hearing  the 
PPC  representatives  said  that  it  involved 
only  some  $500,000  per  annum,  to  the 
Nation's  gas  consumers  but  later,  in  a 
letter,  they  changed  their  testimony  to 
$1  '2  million  per  year  on  a  volumetric  al- 
location basis.  But  if  we  use  a  type  of 
cost  accounting  based  on  the  relative 
market  value  of  the  helium  it  may  be 
double  that  amount. 

We  discussed  the  bill  fairly  and  I  think 
intelligently  in  the  committee.  The 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  I  have  not 
seen  the  majority  report.  No  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  has  seen  the  report. 
It  was  sent  forthwith  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  I  say  this  is  not  a  prop- 
er legislative  procedure. 

I  do  not  ascribe  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  or  to  any  other  member 
of  the  committee  any  false  motive  at  all. 
I  think  this  was  done  under  the  pres- 
sures of  adjournment.  However.  I  think 
it  is  improper  procedure.  Based  upon  my 
owTi  experiences  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  it  is  a  procedure 
with  which  I  am  unaccustomed. 

I  leave  it  to  Senators'  judgments  as 
to  what  happens  on  the  committees  on 
which  they  serve,  and  as  to  whether  they 
would  stand  for  such  a  thing.  In  the 
Committees  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare or  Banking  and  Currency,  or  in  any 
other  committee,  if  a  member  desires  to 
see  a  report  before  it  goes  to  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  can  he  see  the  re- 
port? I  will  tell  Senators  the  procedure 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Every  time  a  report  Is  filed  by  a  subcom- 
mittee chairman  the  entire  committee 
passes  upon  it.  The  Chairman  asks  ap- 
proval to  have  the  report  printed.  The 
ranking  minority  member  very  often  will 
say.  in  such  an  instance— I  see  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Keating], 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, is  present,  and  he  can  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong— "We  desire  to  read 
the  report.  Give  us  an  opportunity.  We 
need  1  week,  or  perhaps  2  weeks,  to  de- 
termine whether  we  wish  to  file  minor- 
ity views." 

We  are  all  under  terrible  pressures. 
It  takes  time  to  read  and  to  analyze 
these  reports. 

In  the  instant  case  the  report  has  not 
been  presented  to  a  single  member  of  the 
committee  except  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  think  such  procedure 
is  highly  irregular.     For  that  reason  I 
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have  made  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  had  hoped  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  understand 
the  reason  for  the  request  and  would 
graciously  and  willingly  give  me  time  to 
read  the  report  and  then  permit  me  to 
determine  whether  or  not  I  wish  to  file 
minority  views. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  given  the  right  to  read 
the  report  before  it  is  printed.  In  the 
event  that  I  am  granted  that  E>ermission, 
within  a  very  short  time  I  may  say  that 
the  report  represents  a  fair  view.  How- 
ever, in  the  event  I  desire  to  file  minor- 
ity views.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  m 
view  of  the  action  taken,  that  I  may  be 
p>ermitted  to  file  such  views  within  a 
reasonable  time.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  may  set  the  time.  He 
may  set  2  days  or  3  days,  and  maybe 
even  a  shorter  period  than  that.  It 
seems  to  me  I  have  made  a  reasonable 
request.  I  shall  let  the  request  for  unan- 
imous consent  lie.  pending  the  remarks 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  se- 
nior Senator  from  Colorado  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  at 
a  great  loss  to  understand  the  outburst 
from  my  junior  colleague.  First.  I  wish 
to  correct  the  Record.  The  bill  we  are 
discussing  is  not  a  Senate  bill.  It  is 
H.R.  10,548.  a  House  bill.  The  Record 
should  be  corrc-cted  to  that  extent. 

I  object  in  this  Instance  only  because 
I  think  the  language  of  my  colleague  has 
been  intemperate  and  because  I  do  not 
think  the  .senior  Senator  frcwn  Colorado, 
under  any  circumstances,  should  be  re- 
quired to  bear  the  implications  of  the 
vilification  and  abuse  that  have  occurred 
in  the  past  few  minutes.  I  will  not 
tolerate  it ;  I  will  not  do  It. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  what  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado proposes  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Will  the  Senator 
grant  my  unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor.  I  will  not  yield.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  see  a  bill  of  such  great  national 
importance  Involved  in  such  petty 
bickering. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  has  been  under 
consideration  by  our  committee,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  15  or  16  months. 
Many  members  of  the  committee,  many 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  many  people  from  all  over 
the  country  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  toward  trying  to  develop  a  bill  that 
is  fair  and  equitable  to  the  industry  and 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Any  Sen- 
ator is  entitled  to  differ  with  a  par- 
ticular bill  which  we  have  finally  evolved. 
But  I  do  not  think  personal  recrimina- 
tions are  called  for. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  also,  that  we 
had  public  hearings  upon  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  I  see  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  on  the  floor,  and  he 
can  verify  these  statements. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  did 
not  attend  those  meetings. 


I  wish  to  make  clear  that  when  we 
had  an  executive  ctHnmittee  meeting  to 
mark  up  the  helium  bill  for  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado attended  and  raised  certain  ques- 
tions which  were  helpful.  If  necessary. 
I  shall  have  the  minutes  and  records  of 
the  executive  committee  placed  in  the 
Record  to  verify  what  I  am  about  to 
say.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
present,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  confiim 
my  statement.  It  was  upon  my  insist- 
ence that  the  bill  was  returned  to  the 
committee,  so  that  my  colleague,  who 
now  vituperates  so  bitterly  upon  the  floor 
on  the  Senate,  could  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  offer  such  amendments  as  he  de- 
sired, and  could  obtain  additional  infor- 
mation and  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  bill.  * 

If  there  is  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
present  who  wishes  to  differ  with  any 
statement  I  make,  he  is  welcome  to  in- 
terrupt me  at  any  time  he  desires  with 
respect  to  such  facts. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  sun  a  member  of 
that  committee  I  desire  to  interrupt 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  aver  that  I  have 
stated  an  untruth? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  did  not  say  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  had 
in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  said  that  I  would 
recognize  any  Senator  who  wished  to 
F>oint  out  that  I  was  misquoting  the  rec- 
ord. Until  then,  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  statement. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  believe  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  misquoting  the 
record  in  this  resi>ect 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Until  I  complete  my 
statement  I  desire  to  retain  the  floor. 
Have  I  the  floor,  Mr,  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  said  that  any  Senator 
who  is  a  member  of  the  committee  might 
inteiTupt.  I  am  a  member  of  the  In- 
terior Committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  junior  Sen- 
ator desire  to  correct  a  fact? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
regular  order  has  been  called  for.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  While  the  bill  was  not 
exactly  sent  back  to  the  subcommittee, 
by  mutual  consent  we  agreed  that  the 
committee  would  meet  again.  We  met 
all  of  one  afternoon,  or  for  2  or  3  hours 
of  one  afternoon.  The  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  pre- 
sided. My  colleague  was  there,  and  I 
was  present  a  good  portion  of  the  time. 
We  worked  on  the  bill.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  wished  to  submit  an 
amendment,  which  I  offered,  and  at  that 
time  I  thought  both  my  colleague  and 
the  Federal  Pow'er  Commission  were 
happy. 


The  bill  was  then  repKjrted.  Last  week 
the  full  committee  met  in  executive  ses- 
sion for  some  two  or  two  and  a  half 
hours,  at  which  time  this  bill  was  very 
thoroughly   ventilated   and   discussed. 

At  that  time  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  c>ffered  a  certain  amendment, 
to  my  recollection.  I  have  not  reviewed 
the  minut<^s,  but  my  recollection  is  that 
he  offered  an  amendment,  which  was 
voted  upon  at  that  time,  and  he  then 
raised  the  question  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  then  waived  the  suggestion. 
His  amendment  was  defeated. 

He  made  no  indication  at  that  com- 
mittee me<;ting  that  he  wished  to  file 
minority  views.  I  say  that  only  to  clear 
the  Record.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
objected  to  the  reporting  of  the  bill  or 
not,  but  my  recollection  is  that  he  did 
not. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  observation  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  AUXDTT,  If  the  Senator  dis- 
agrees with  my  statement  and  wishes 
to  correct  it.  I  shall  be  happy  to  have 
him  do  so 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  not  the  senior 
Senator  f  rr  m  Colorado  recollect  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  said  that 
unless  his  amendment  were  accepted  he 
would  vote  against  reporting  the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAIiROLL.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee  at  the  time  and 
he  is  present. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  said,  "That  is  correct."  I  do 
not  think,  in  the  final  analysis,  that  we 
took  a  formal  vote.     Did  we? 

Mr.  AI>roERSON.    Yes,  we  did. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  be  happy  to 
jield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  did  not  take  a 
rollcall  vote  on  reporting  the  bill  favor- 
ably. We  did  agree  to  poll  each  member 
of  the  ctvmmittee  on  the  proposed 
amendmen:  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado.  We  voted  to  report  the  bill 
out  by  voice  vote.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  said  that  we  could  rep>ort 
the  bill  sub.iect  to  the  poll  on  his  amend- 
ment. His  amendment  did  not  carrj-  in 
the  poll.  He  wanted  to  be  free  to  oppo.se 
the  bill,  and  said  he  would  opiX)se  it  if  his 
proposed  amendment  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect.    Then  a  poll  was  taken. 

Mr.  CARJIOLL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  quick  obsei-vation? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No :  I  reser\'e  my  right 
to  the  floor.  I  say  very  frankly  that  I 
do  not  like  to  be  castigat.ed.  and  then 
have  my  colleague  say  that  because  he 
has  the  floor  my  tongue  cleaves  to  my 
mouth.  We  might  as  well  clear  up 
this  matter  now.  I  raised  the  objection 
I  did  a  while  ago  to  his  holding  up  of 
the  printing  of  the  report.  I  do  not  re- 
call exactly  when  the  last  meeting  of  the 
committee  was  held.  It  was  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday  of  this  week,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection.  In  those  3  days  my 
colleague  has  not  communicated  with  me 
once  about  the  bill.  He  has  not  indi- 
cated to  me  that  he  wanted  to  file  mi- 
nority views.  Being  a  member  of  the 
minority  party,  it  was  not  within  my 
control  as  to  who  would  report  the  bilL 
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The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
knowing  that  I  had  done  some  work  on 
the  bill,  asked  me  to  report  it.  and  I  was 
happy  to  do  so,  and  honored  to  do  so. 
There  were  three  occasions  when  I  have 
in.sisted  on  my  colleague  having  an  op- 
portunity to  express  himself.  One  occa- 
sion was  in  executive  session;  later,  when 
we  went  back  to  have  heanngs  to  bring 
in  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  and 
then  in  executive  session.  The  record 
will  .show  that  I  insisted  that  we  take 
t.me  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  Views.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  need  have  any  kind  of  consent 
to  file  minority  views.  However.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  keep  him  from  filing  mi- 
nority views 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  this  one  p>oint  alone? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  How  can  I  file  mi- 
nority views  in  the  same  document  un- 
less I  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
report?  That  is  the  only  point  I  desire 
to  makp. 

Mr  ALIOTT.  The  Senator  makes  a 
vt-ry  gLKxl  point.  I  know  that  the  staff 
was  working  on  the  report  until  very 
late  this  afternoon.  I  have  raised  that 
quost'on  numerous  times  in  committees 
on  -.vhich  I  have  served,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  if  I  had  different  views  I  could 
file  them  simultaneously.  That  is  what 
I  had  to  do. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  the  floor.  I  will 
not  yield 

Til-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  declines  to  yield. 

M.-  CARROLL.  How  can  I  file  my 
•■.r-.vs  .simultaneously,  when  I  have  not 


read 


report? 


I      Mr   ALLOTT.    I  have  not  yielded.  So 

far  a.>  :  .v  .jnior  colleague  is  concerned. 
I  ha,  ■  al  vays  tried  and  I  will  always 
trv  to  treat  him  with  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy and  utmost  respect  for  his  office. 
I  do  not  care  if  he  files  minority  views. 
If  that  IS  his  desire,  if  that  is  his  con- 
•science.  that  is  what  he  should  do.  He 
can  file  them  tomorrow. 

I  do  object,  in  view  of  the  very  great 
emergency  nature  of  the  legislation,  to 
hi.s  holding  up  the  printing  of  the  re- 
port in  order  that  he  may  do  it  at  this 
late  date  when,  as  I  say  again,  since  we 
reported  the  bill  he  has  not  spoken  one 
word  to  me  about  the  bill;  nor  has  he 
made  any  request  of  me  or  informed  me 
that  he  wished  to  do  so.  I  do  not  have 
the  privilege  of  granting  that  right  to 
him,  and  Senators  know  it.  All  he  has 
to  do  is  inform  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  if  he  wishes  to  file  minority 
views.  He  has  just  as  much  access  to 
the  staff  and  to  the  work  the  staff  is 
doing  as  I  do,  and  perhaps  even  more. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  this  very  important  point?  I 
know  he  wants  to  be  fair.  The  truth 
is  that  yesterday  was  the  first  time  we 
knew  when  the  vote  was  had.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  staff  of  the  committee  or 
the  Senator's  own  staff— it  does  not 
make  any  difference  which  it  was— com- 
pleted the  report  within  the  past  24 
hours,  and  that  it  was  never  submitted 
to  the  full  committee? 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  liave  been  in  the 
Senate  for  only  6  years,  but  unless  a 
specific  arrangement  is  made  for  a  re- 
port to  be  referred  to  the  full  committee, 
I  have  never  had  a  report  referred  to  me 
unless  I  had  specifically  requested  it 
beforehand. 

To  conclude  this  matter,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  absolutely  no  objection  to 
my  colleague  filing  minority  views.  On 
at  least  three  occasions  in  open  meeting 
I  insisted  that  the  procedure  be  slowed 
down,  actually,  and  that  extra  heanngs 
be  held,  so  I  could  be  heard.  This  is 
going  to  be  my  position.  When  it  comes 
to  this  particular  critical  matter,  when 
3  days  have  elapsed,  that  will  be  my 
position.  I  do  not  recall  when  the  com- 
mittee was  polled.  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  the  committee  met  on  Monday,  and 
the  vote  must  have  been  on  Tuesday. 
The  vote  was  available  on  Tuesday.  To- 
day is  Thursday.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleague  could  have  shown  me  the 
courtesy,  if  he  thought  I  had  the  power 
to  control  matters — which  I  do  not  have 
the  power  to  do — of  telling  me  what  he 
wanted  to  do.  As  always  in  the  past,  I 
would  have  cooperated  with  him.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  all  that  I  need  to  say  at  this 
time.  I  merely  wish  to  add  one  more 
thought.  If  my  colleague  wishes  to  file 
minority  views,  he  is  entirely  welcome  to 
do  so.  He  can  wait  until  tomorrow,  if 
he  wishes.  If  he  wants  to  take  the  bur- 
den upon  himself  of  holding  up  the  leg- 
islation, that  is  for  him  to  decide.  But 
it  .seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  situation. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
been  on  the  floor  during  at  least  all  of 
my  part  of  the  statement,  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  him  here. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  unanimous-consent  requests  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIEI.D.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Colorado  object 
to  the  unanimous-consent  requests? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  May  we  have  them 
stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
were  stated.  The  Chair  desired  to  as- 
certain whether  there  was  objection. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  we  are  not  talking  to  the  i.ssue.  We 
will  debate  the  issue  later.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  a  simple  proposi- 
tion. I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  helium  bill  report.  I  wish  to 
read  the  report.  After  I  read  the  report, 
I  may  agree  to  the  report.  I  do  not  say 
I  will  file  minority  views.  I  wish  to  see 
the  report.  If  I  desire  to  file  minority 
views.  I  shall  do  so,  but  I  have  no  desire 
to  slow  up  the  legislation. 

Furthermore,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
constitutional  procedure.  It  could  affect 
the  legality  of  the  act  if  the  bill  were 
passed.  That  is  my  honest  opinion.  If 
the  report  is  not  circulated,  a  lawyer  on 
the  other  side  could  attack  the  law  on 
the  ground  that  this  was  not  a  proper 
constitutional  procedure,  because  I  have 
not  been  given  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  report  and  to  file  minority  views. 


Therefore,  I  renew  my  unanimous-con- 
.sent  requests  that  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  full  report  before  it 
is  printed,  and  that  I  be  given  a  reason- 
able time  to  file  minority  views,  if  I  de- 
sire to  do  so.  In  all  probability  the  re- 
port will  be  so  good  that  I  may  not  want 
to  file  minority  views,  although  I  may 
wish  to  resLst  it  on  the  floor. 

I  know  minority  views  are  not  too  im- 
portant, but  I  think  we  are  dealing  wiih 
a  situation  in  which  members  of  com- 
mittees are  entitled  to  read  the  reports. 
That  is  why  I  posed  the  question.  I  now 
a.sk  the  Chair  to  put  the  two  unanimous- 
consent  requests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requests  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  please  state  the  unanimous-con- 
sent requests? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Colorado  has  re- 
quested that  the  printing  of  the  report 
be  delayed  until  he  has  had  time  to  read 
it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  object  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Second, 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
be  given  the  privilege  of  filing  minority 
views  If,  after  reading  the  report,  he 
does  not  concur  in  the  report. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [  Mr.  Ander.son  1 .  I  have  not  been 
a  member  of  the  majority  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  what  the  situation  is.  However, 
am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  leave  to 
file  minority  views  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, or  is  it  in  the  Senate?  If  it  is  in 
the  Senate,  rather  than  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  shall  not  object  to  the  filing-  of 
minority  views.  I  shall  object  to  stop- 
ping the  printing  of  the  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  assert  that 
I  know  all  the  precedents  resp>eclinB 
committee  reports.  I  simply  said,  a 
moment  ago,  that  as  I  remember — and 
my  memory  is  subject  to  correction — in 
the  case  of  Hawaii  statehood,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  tMr.  O'MahoneyI 
was  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
Senator  Butler,  of  Nebraska,  was  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator  But- 
ler wanted  to  file  minority  views  but 
did  not  want  to  do  so  until  he  had  seen 
the  majority  report.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  refused  to  let  Senator  Butler 
see  the  report  because,  as  he  said,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  be  in  the 
position  of  starting  a  debate.  The  re- 
port could  be  torn  down  by  the  minority 
views,  in  which  case  the  majority  of  the 
committee  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  oppose  what  the  minority  said.  So 
the  matter  would  be  debated  back  and 
forth  endlessly. 

A  possible  solution  to  the  immediate 
problem  that  I  might  suggest  is  that  the 
report,  as  is  always  done,  be  filed  with 
the  Senate;  and  that  the  junior  Senator 
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from  Colorado,  who  has  made  many 
valuable  contributions  to  our  consid- 
eration of  the  helium  bill,  be  given  until 
midnight  tomorrow  to  file  minority 
views.  That  procedure  would  automat- 
ically delay  action  on  the  bill  until  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  had  had 
a  chance  to  examine  the  report  and  file 
his  own  minority  views,  if  he  wished. 
Does  not  that  appeal  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  This  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter  In  the  O'Mahoney 
situation,  a  report  had  been  made.  In 
this  case  there  has  never  been  a  report, 
because  there  has  never  been  a  meeting 
of  the  committee. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  such  action 
is  contrary  to  all  constitutional  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  completely  mis- 
taken. The  committee  authorizes  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  to  file  a  re- 
tx>rt.  We  do  not  bring  prop>osed  reports 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  full  approval  by  the 
committee.  Several  members  of  the 
Committee  are  on  the  fioor.  and  I  think 
they  will  say  that  that  is  the  correct 
procedure. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Who  authorizes  the 
filing  of  reports? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     The  committee. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  committee  did 
not  authorize  the  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
disagree  with  the  Senator.  A  meeting 
was  held,  and  the  bill  and  proposed 
amendments  to  it  considered.  A  deci- 
sion was  reached  that  the  committee 
would  report  the  bill  favorably.  I  re- 
quested the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, who  is  the  auUhor  of  the  Senate 
bill  on  helium,  to  file  the  report.  I  am 
certain  that  if  the  record  were  to  be 
brought  before  the  Senate,  it  will  con- 
firm what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  not  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  with  all  his  years  of 
experience,  admit  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  favorably  reporting  a  bill 
and  submitting  to  the  Senate  a  favor- 
able report?  All  I  ask  is  that  Members 
of  Congress  have  the  right  to  read  the 
report  and  then  express  their  views. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  want  to  restate 
what  I  think  is  a  completely  fair  pro- 
posal.    I  hoE>e  it  is  entirely  fair. 

I  suggest  that  the  report,  which  b.\- 
ready  has  been  filed,  be  printed.  It  will 
be  available  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 
I  further  suggest  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  have  vmtil  midnight  to- 
morrow to  file  minority  view-s,  if  he 
desires.  That  means  that  no  action 
would  be  taken  on  the  bill  until  Satur- 
day, at  the  earliest.  I  hope  that  might 
be  a  reasonable  solution. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  make  my  position  clear.  I  shall  not 
under  any  circumstances  object  to  my 
colleague  filing  minority  views.  I  hope 
he  will  show  me  the  same  consideration 
someday.  The  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  logical  one. 


I  should  like  to  correct,  partially,  what 
perhj4?s  was  a  misstatement  made  be- 
fore. I  originally  said  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  agreed  to  report- 
ing the  bill,  and  that  an  objection  was 
raised.  I  had  forgotten  the  facts.  Actu- 
ally the  fact  is  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  agreed  to  the  reporting 
of  the  bill  subject  to  a  poll  of  the  com- 
mittee UE>on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  he  did  reserve 
the  right  to  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  He  reserved  the  right 
to  oppose  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  In  this  case,  he  is  completely 
correct. 

In  my  opinion,  if  this  is  his  position, 
and  he  assumed  it,  he  retained  it.  I 
would  help  to  protect  him  in  that.  For 
that  reason,  I  shall  object,  as  I  have  done 
earlier,  to  delaying  the  printing  of  the 
report.  However,  I  certainly  shall  not 
object  to  any  Member  of  the  Senate  ever 
having  an  opportunity  to  file  minority 
views. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  me  a 
minute  or  two? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  us  consider  the 
legislative  situation.  With  tender  solici- 
tude, it  is  admitted  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  never  seen  the 
report.  Of  course,  I  voted  to  report  the 
bill  because  I  did  not  want  to  be  put  in 
the  position  of  blocking  it.  I  could  have 
blocked  it,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  knows,  because  a  quorum  was  not 
present.  But  I  said  I  wanted  to  be  rea- 
sonable about  the  bill  and  that  we  might 
poll  the  committee,  and  if  they  did  not 
agree  with  my  amendment,  the  bill  could 
be  reported.  However,  at  no  place  does 
the  record  show  that  I  ever  sought  to 
approve  the  report.  All  I  am  asking  for 
is  the  right  to  read  it.  I  am  simply  ask- 
ing for  the  right  to  read  the  report.  I 
may  agree  with  it.  If  I  disagree  with  it, 
I  am  simply  asking  for  the  right  to  file 
minority  views. 

What  is  the  situation?  What  is  the 
hurry  about  the  bill?  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  been  kind  enough  to 
propose  that  I  be  given  imtil  midnight 
tomorrow^  to  file  minority  views. 

We  have  considerable  pressure  on  us. 
We  shall  be  in  session  until  midnight  to- 
night. With  all  the  work  I  have  to  at- 
tend to,  I  am  now  to  be  given  the  priv- 
ilege of  having  until  midnight  tomorrow 
to  determine  whether  I  wish  to  file  mi- 
nority views. 

What  is  the  hurry  about  the  bill? 
What  is  the  great  emergency'?  Heliimi 
gas  has  been  escaping  for  years. 

Let  me  say  something  about  the  bill. 
It  is  what  I  brought  up  in  committee. 
The  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico  was 
present.  He  knows  what  I  did  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill.  He  commended 
me  for  it.  This  is  a  very  important  piece 
of  proposed  legislation.  That  is  why 
I  want  to  read  the  report.  That  is  why 
I  want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  file 
minority  views,  if  I  decide  to  do  so. 

If  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
objects  to  the  first  part  of  my  request, 
why  does  he  agree  to  giving  me  until 


tomorrow    midnight    to    file    minority 
views? 

We  will  be  back  in  a  month.  Helium 
gas  has  been  escaping  for  years.  Can 
we  not  wait  for  a  month  ?  Is  there  some 
particular  hurry  about  the  bill?  Is  it  to 
be  scheduled  and  rammed  tlirough  Con- 
gress on  Saturday?     Is  that  the  plan? 

I  had  hoped  I  would  be  given  at  least 
a  week.  I  am  a  delegate  to  the  Los  An- 
geles convention.  I  am  not  running  for 
President,  but  I  am  a  delegate.  I  would 
like  to  go  out  there.  I  have  many  mat- 
ters to  dispose  of  in  my  office  before  I 
go.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  cannot  be  post- 
poned for  30  days? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say — and 
my  statement  certainly  would  be  with 
no  degree  of  authority — that  it  is  quite 
unlikely  that  the  measure  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  next  day  or  so.  If  the 
Senate  recesses  on  Saturday,  that  might 
afford  the  delay  the  Senator  desires. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Montana.  Therefore,  why 
impose  a  time  limitation  on  me?  If  I 
cannot  agree  to  the  main  document,  the 
report  itself,  at  least  give  me  a  little 
time  to  study  it.  It  is  proposed  that  we 
shall  reconvene  on  August  8.  I  give  Sen- 
ators my  word — and  I  do  not  wish  to 
mislead  a  soul  in  the  Chamber — that  I 
may  not  even  file  minority  views.  It  is 
possible  that  the  report  as  drafted  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  proix>sed  legisla- 
tion, and  I  shall  reserve  my  right  to 
oppose  the  measure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  At  the  same  session 
in  which  the  helium  bill  was  before  the 
committee,  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Lusk]  discussed  a  bill  re- 
lating to  the  Dalles  project.  Only  eight 
Senators  were  physically  present  at  the 
time  the  vote  on  reporting  the  measure 
was  taken.  A  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee is  nine.  Technically,  since  I  was 
acting  as  chaii-man  at  the  request  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Murr.\y],  I  could  have  ruled  the  Dalles 
project  out  of  order. 

It  so  happens  that  I  finnly  believe 
that  the  E>alles  project  should  be 
adopted.  It  is  an  area  where  pumping 
is  now  taking  place;  but  the  courts  have 
ruled  that  the  fanners  must  stop  the 
pumping.  If  they  do,  they  will  lose  a 
tremendous  part  of  the  value  of  their 
farms  and  their  crops. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
carefully  counted  the  niunber  of  Sena- 
tors physically  present  in  the  committee 
room  at  that  time,  and  determined  that 
the  number  was  8,  but  announced  that 
a  quorimi  was  present.  A  quorum  was 
not  physically  present  at  the  moment, 
but  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mi*. 
Murray]  and  several  other  Senators  on 
the  committee  had  been  there,  and  had 
left  their  proxies.  In  accordance  with 
the  procedure  which  has  regularly  been 
followed  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  committee,  I  announced  that  a 
quorum  was  present;  and  then  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  order  the  bill  re- 
ported. 
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However,  I  point  out  that  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Lusk]  to  re- 
port the  bill:  and  I  believe  he  has  done 
so. 

Mr.  LUSK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  show  the  report  to  me? 

Mr.  LUSK.  No.  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  do  so.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  completely  correct.  We 
turn  over  to  the  committee  staff  the 
duty  of  drafting  a  report  and  submitting 
the  draft  to  the  Senator  whom  the  com- 
mittee has  designated  to  report  the  bill. 
When  the  Senator  reporting  the  bill  has 
reviewed  the  proposed  report  and  is  sat- 
isfied with  it,  then  the  bill  as  reported 
and  the  report  itself  is  filed  here  in  the 
Senate. 

With  respect  to  this  helium  bill,  I  have 
been  placed  in  a  most  unusual  situation. 
A  recent  newspaper  article  charged  me 
with  holding  up  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. There  was  no  justification  for  that 
newspaper  article.  It  was  asserted  that 
it  would  have  been  to  my  personal  finan- 
cial advantage  to  hold  up  the  bill,  but 
the  committee  records  show  that  I  was 
not  trying  to  delay  final  action  in  any 
way. 

In  the  committee — as  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr  Moss1  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  !  Mr.  LuskI  and  other  committee 
members  who  were  there  will  agree — I 
was  trying  my  best  to  get  the  bill  re- 
ported. 

With  respect  to  the  need  for  this  he- 
lium legislation.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  that  it  is  needed, 
and  needed  quickly,  to  prevent  continued 
waste  of  this  mineral  that  is  becoming 
so  valuable  for  defense  and  industrial 
purposes. 

My  reason  for  supporting  the  en- 
deavor of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr  Allott]  to  get  the  report  filed 
is  that  I  hope  Senators  will  then  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  reix>rt 
and  the  bill  so  that  they  may  understand 
the  urgency  of  the  problem  and  the 
committee's  proposed  solutions  to  it. 

How  long  it  would  take  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll]  to  file 
minority  views,  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
believe  he  could  file  minority  views  stat- 
ing, "I  do  not  concur  in  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  majority."  and  then  could 
bring  his  statistical  information  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  at  a  later  date. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  would  attempt  to 
rush  this  measure  through  the  Senate, 
nor  can  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  voted  to  report  favor- 
ably H.R.  10548.  as  amended  by  substi- 
tution of  the  text  of  the  Allott-Murray 
bill,  as  amended. 

During  the  past  2  weeks  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
voted  to  report  some  18  or  20  bills,  and 
I  do  not  think  a  single  one  of  the  re- 
ports on  these  bills  was  seen  by  a  Sena- 
tor other  than  the  one  reporting  it  un- 
til after  the  reports  were  filed  and 
printed. 


So  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  noth- 
ing unusual  about  the  procedure  in  the 
case  of  this  helium  bill.  I  can  see  no 
basis  for  the  suggestion  that  the  com- 
mittee report  was  not  properly  filed,  be- 
cause I  could  r>oint  out  that  the  rep>orts 
on  hundreds  of  bills  have  been  similarly 
handled  in  the  Interior  Committee. 

Let  me  say  that  in  the  83d  Congress. 
for  example,  T  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  filing  the  minority  views  on  the 
tidelands  bill,  but  I  did  not  insist  on  see- 
ing the  majority  report  before  going 
ahead  and  helping  present  the  minority 
views.  We  lost  the  tidelands  fight,  but 
we  did  not  worry  about  the  filing  of 
the  majority  report.  In  opposing  the 
bill  to  assert  title  in  the  States  to  the 
submerged  lands  seaward  of  their  shore- 
lines, I  was  doing  what  I  thought  was  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation.  How- 
ever, the  able  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
HoLL.^ND^  prevailed  on  the  Senate  to  ac- 
cept his  bill,  and  I  accepted  the  will  of 
the  majority. 

In  this  instance,  eight  members  of  the 
committee  felt  that  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Carroll  1  should  not  be 
adopted.  However,  those  present  took 
the  position  that  each  member  should 
be  asked  to  record  his  views.  The  poll 
showed  that  1 1  members  were  opposed  to 
the  amendment  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado,  and  3  members  were  in 
favor  of  it.    Three  members  did  not  vote. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Carroll!  has  a  perfect  right  to 
oppose  the  majority  report,  if  he  so  de- 
sires. I  hope  that  the  majority  report 
will  be  printed  in  accordance  with  our 
established  procedure,  and  that  such  ac- 
tion as  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
may  choose  to  take,  in  connection  with 
filing  minority  views,  will  be  taken 
promptly. 

Mr    MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me:' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  simple  suggestion  and  a  practical  sug- 
gestion to  make,  inasmuch  as  I  believe 
it  may  help  resolve  this  difficulty:  It 
would  take  only  15  or  20  minutes  to  go 
to  the  Government  Printing  Ofnce  and 
obtain  the  report  and  have  it  Thermo- 
Faxed.  and  then  bring  a  copy  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Then  the  printing  of  the  report 
could  proceed;  but  in  that  event  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
have  access  to  the  report,  and  could  Lhen 
prepare  his  minority  views. 

In  view  of  the  great  accumulation  of 
legislative  work  during  the  last  few  days 
of  the  session,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  House  bill  10,  a  very  important 
measure,  is  the  pending  busmess,  and 
we  wish  to  have  it  thoroughly  debated 
and.  if  possible,  acted  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate, it  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  com- 
mittee would  not  likely  clear  this  helium 
bill  for  action  at  this  time. 

So  I  wish  to  make  the  very  practical 
suggestion  that  the  request  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  be  complied  with, 
and  that  the  report  be  Thermo-Faxed. 
and  that  a  copy  of  the  report  then  be 


made  available  to  him.  Then  he  will 
be  able  to  prepare  his  minority  views; 
and  then  the  policy  committee  can  de- 
cide whether  it  wishes  to  schedule  the 
bill  for  floor  action. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  But  the  printing 
of  the  report  could  still  be  proceeded 
with,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Let  me  point  out  that  my  suggestion 
is  that  of  a  peacemaker,  and  of  course 
a  peacemaker  commonly  gets  into 
trouble.    I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
offers  a  simple  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  what  he  has 
suggested  should  not  be  done. 

If  it  is  possible  to  go  to  the  committee 
files,  and  there  obtain  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port, and  supply  it  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  would  be  glad  to  liave 
that  done.  However,  in  the  event  no 
copy  of  the  final  draft  as  approved  and 
filed  is  available,  then  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  report  supphed 
immediately  from  the  Govei-nment 
Printing  Office,  for  certainly  there  is 
nothing  secret  or  sacred  about  it. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr,  CARROLL.  Before  I  brought  up 
this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
was  very  careful  to  a.scertain  from  the 
committee  staff  whether  copies  of  the 
report  were  available  But  no  copy  was 
available:  the  only  copy  already  had 
gone  to  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

That  is  why  I  asked  to  look  at  the  re- 
port. If  we  can  get  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port, by  having  it  Thermo-Faxed,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  have  such  a  copy  given  to 
me  As  a  member  of  the  committee.  I 
simply  wish  to  read  the  report;  that  is 
my  first  point. 

Second,  after  I  read  it,  I  may  wish  to 
file  minority  views.  As  a  U.S.  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  have  certain  rights; 
and  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
I  may  wish  to  file  minority  views. 
If  I  choo.sc  to  exercise  that  privilege  and 
prerogative  of  a  Senator  and  of  a  com- 
mittee member.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
limited  to  filing  minority  views  by 
Saturday  night.    That  is  all  I  am  asking. 

In  view  of  the  heavT  workload  I  have — 
and  the  workload  of  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  is  extremely  heavy — 
I  believe  my  request  is  a  proper  one.  In 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  before  any  re- 
port is  made  from  the  committee,  it  is 
brought  before  the  committee,  and  the 
entire  committee  pa.sses  on  it.  Many 
times  I  have  heard  the  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  lUinots  [Mr.  DirksenI. 
say  he  wished  to  have  14  days  or  a  week 
or  some  long  period  of  time  in  which  to 
examine  a  report  before  it  was  filed.  I 
wish  to  have  time  to  prepare  minority 
views.  Why?  Because  I  wish  to  have 
the  minority  views  published  in  the  same 
document  with  the  majority  report. 

But  if  that  is  not  possible,  then  I  will 
accept  a  Thermo-Fax  copy  of  Uie  report. 
All  I  wish  to  know  is  what  is  going  on — 
in  other  words,  what  the  report  con- 
tains. Is  that  too  much  for  a  member  of 
the  committee  to  ask? 
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Of  course.  I  may  concur  in  the  ma- 
jority report.  If  I  do.  I  say  to  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  I  will  notify 
him  forthwith. 

But  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  right — that  the  bill  will  not  be 
scheduled  by  the  policy  committee  for 
early  consideration  by  the  Senate,  in 
view  of  all  the  important  measures 
w^hich  now  are  awaiting  action  by  the 
Senate. 

We  can  take  a  long  look  at  this  ques- 
tion come  August  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  as  modified  by  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr   MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  say  that  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas]  seems  wholly  rea- 
sonable to  me. 

Again  I  state  that  I  want  my  colleague 
to  have  ample  opjxDrtunity  to  file  his 
views. 

I  have  just  now  been  informed  by  my 
assistant — and  I  think  the  record  on  this 
matter  should  be  made  clear — that  he 
saw  the  report,  as  prepared  by  the  staff, 
for  the  first  time  at  10  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing; that  he  and  the  staff  spent  from 
10  o'clock  until  late  afternoon  revising, 
rewrltmg.  and  editing  the  repyort:  and 
that  no  copy  was  made  of  the  final  draft 
of  the  revised  and  edited  report.  Much 
of  it.  in  its  revised  form,  was  clipped  and 
pasted  together  with  interlineations  in 
r>encil.  as  reports  commonly  are  prepared 
under  pressure  of  time. 

That  is  how  it  happens  that  no  copy 
is  available. 

That  is  the  only  reason  why  there  is 
not  one.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  ref)ort  brought  up  here  and  let  my 
colleague  have  access  to  it.  The  only 
thing  I  object  to  is  holding  up  the  print- 
ing of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
order  that  the  record  may  be  clear,  it 
Is  my  understanding  what  has  been 
agreed  to  is  that  a  Thermo-Fax  copy  may 
be  made  of  the  single  copy  of  the  report : 
that  it  may  be  furnished  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado;  that  the  printing  will 
go  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTC'F.R  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  bill  is  not  on 
tl.e  calendar  and  is  not  before  the  policy 
committee.  What  will  happen,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate? 


EXTENSION  PCjr  2  YEAP^S  OF 
VETERANS  GU.ARANTEED  AND  Ul- 
RECT^  LOAN   PROGRAM 

The  PRFSIDTNO  OFFICER  Tl.e 
busine.s.';  before  the  Senate  i.s  House  b;ll 
7903 

'I'he  Senate-  ret-umt-d  the  coii.'-ideraUfir. 
of  the  b:ll  »H.R  7903'  to  aniend  chapter 
37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  to 
extend  the  veterans'  guaranteed  and  di- 
rect loan  program  for  2  yean,. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkican],  I  should  like 
to  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwaterI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Arizona 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President, 
the  veterans'  guaranteed  home  loan  pro- 
gram was  authorized  by  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944  and  provided 
that  veterans  of  World  War  n  could  ob- 
tain assistance  from  the  'Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  the  purchase  of  a  home 
by  obtaining  a  guarantee  on  a  p>ortion 
of  the  loan. 

The  program  was  authorized  for  a 
period  of  10  years  after  World  War  II 
was  deemed  to  have  terminated.  This 
10-year  period  was  extended  for  1  year 
by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  898,  84th 
Congress,  and  further  extended  for  2 
years  by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
85-364.  85th  Congress. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  passage  of  H.R. 
7903  because  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
longer  sufficient  justification  for  con- 
tinuing the  loan  guarantee  benefit  pro- 
gram for  World  War  II  veterans. 

Such  a  benefit  program  for  these  vet- 
erans can  only  be  justified  on  the  basis 
of  readjustment  assistance,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  veteran  has  not  yet 
had  sufficient  time  or  opportunity  since 
his  discharge  from  the  service  to  adjust 
to  civilian  life.  Fifteen  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
a  period  of  time  more  than  ample  to  pro- 
vide for  readjustment  to  civilian  life. 
These  veterans  now  average  more  than 
40  years  of  age  and  it  is  doubtful  that  at 
this  stage  in  their  lives  and  careers  the 
Governrojent  continues  to  have  a  special 
obligation  to  assist  them  in  acquiring 
homes,  businesses,  or  farms.  Moreover, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  disadvantages 
in  respect  to  homeownership  which  may 
have  resulted  from  interruption  of  ca- 
reers due  to  militan,*  service  have  in  fact 
been  overcome:  approximately  the  same 
proportion  of  veterans  as  of  the  general 
population  own  their  own  homes 

The  number  of  veterans  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  loan  guarantee 
program,  as  well  as  the  trends  in  loan.'= 
made  to  World  War  11  veterans,  also 
furnish  collateral  evidence  that  genuine 
readjustment  needs  have  been  met.  In 
13  years  since  the  proeram  began  ap- 
proximately 5  million  loans  have  been 
guaranteed  for  World  War  II  veterans 
It  is  significant  that  4^2  million  of  them 
were  made  during  the  first  10  years  In 
the  past  3  years  less  than  one-half  mil- 
lion loans  have  been  guaranteed,  and  m 
1959  loans  totaled  somewhat  less  than 
100,000.  Projections  of  demand  over  the 
next  5  years  Indicate  that  at  the  mo.'^t 
optimistic  estimate  the  1959  experience 
would  not  be  exceeded,  esjx^cially  when 
it  is  recognized  that  these  veterans  are 
of  an  age  substantially  beyond  that  when 
the  bulk  of  new  homes  are  purchased. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  crea- 
tion of  the  guarantee  program  was  the 
desire  to  create  a  special  low-cost  credit 
system  to  a.ssist  the  veteran,  who  :n  most 
cases  was  below  the  usual  age  of  home 
r"::  chaser,  by  allowing  him  special  credit 
ttrm''  for  the  purchase  of  a  home  on  a 


budget  which  would  not  normally  sup- 
port such  purchase.  Today  this  basic 
reason  is  no  longer  valid,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  creating  a  simple,  self-sustain- 
ing home  mortgage  credit  system  this 
special  operation  should  not  be  m. .:.- 
tained.  The  terms  for  FHA-msurcd 
mortgages  have  been  sufficiently  hberal- 
ized  to  offer  an  adequate  means  for  meet- 
ing the  mortgage  needs  of  veterans. 
PHA  financing  is  available  to  veterans 
at  reasonable  interest  rates  and  with 
modest  downpayments.  If  the  GI  loan 
guarantee  program  is  eliminated  and 
veterans,  like  other  citizens,  make  use  of 
FHA  home  financing  facilities,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  save  the  duplicative  ex- 
pense of  continuing  two  very  similar  in- 
surance programs. 

Because  of  variable  factors  on  the 
long-range  supply  and  demand  of  mort- 
gage capital,  the  exact  cost  to  the  'Vet- 
erans' Administration  of  an  extension  of 
this  program  to  July  25,  1962.  is  not 
known.  But  if  the  general  availability 
of  mortgage  money  for  the  program  is 
assumed,  it  Is  estimated  thai  there  would 
be  approximately  250,000  additionai  GI 
loans,  with  an  added  administrative  cost 
of  $10  million. 

Even  if  the  cost  alone  were  not  a  suf- 
ficient factor,  the  program  is  mechani- 
cally unsound.  As  the  program  is  pres- 
ently operated,  because  of  the  mirealistic 
ceiling  on  Interest  rates  which  has  been 
set  as  an  inflexible  figure  to  be  changed 
only  by  act  of  Congress,  very  little  money 
is  finding  its  way  into  the  GI  loan  guar- 
antee program.  It  is  Inconsistent  to 
single  out  this  program,  assigning  to  it 
a  rigid  Interest  rate,  while  at  the  .-^ame 
time  allowing  rates  to  seek  the  market 
level  on  FHA  loans.  Tliis  puts  the  vet- 
eran at  a  competitive  disadvantage  when 
seeking  a  mortgage  to  finance  h..'^  loan 

In  summary.  I  see  no  reason  for  con- 
tinuing this  program  which  was  not  be- 
fore Congress  when  this  bcxiy  determined 
to  dL'=<'ontinue  the  GI  education  and 
tramuig  program,  which  expired  en  July 
2o.  1956  I  feel  that  the  reasoning  gov- 
erning action  on  the  latter  program  is 
equally  applicable  to  this  one  and  it  too 
should  be  allowed  to  expire. 

I  should  like  to  a»sk  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Sr.'.RKMANi  if  my  informa- 
tion is  correct  that  the  House  mea.'^ure  is 
being  sub-- muted  for  tlie  Senate  meas- 
ure. 

Mr  SPARKMAN      IT.at  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  'V^lii'e  I  would 
still  be  opposed  to  it.  the  House  bill  is 
far  more  palatable,  because  the  House 
extension  is  for  2  years,  and  the  Senate 
extension  is  for  5  years.  I  think  if  a  bill 
must  be  adopted — and  I  see  no  rea.son 
why  it  should  be — the  2-year  extension 
i.'^  sounder,  because  it  will  enable  us,  in 
1962.  to  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
whether  it  is  further  neces.sary. 

Mr.   SP.ARKMAN      Mr    Pre.^ident 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FFARKM.^N.  Mr.  President, 
House  bill  7903.  as  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  correctly  stated,  extends  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  for  a  period  of 
2  years,  and  also  extends  for  a  period  of 
2  years  the  direct  loan  program. 
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Sometime  ago  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Yarborough] 
introduced  a  bill  to  extend  the  guarantee 
program.  I  introduce  a  bill  to  extend 
the  direct  loan  program.  The  Commii- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  reported 
the  bill  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr   Yarborough  I  had  introduced. 

When  the  omnibus  housing  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  at  the  request  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas,  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  to  include  the  provisions 
of  S.  3275.  and  that  was  done.  Conse- 
quently, the  omnibus  housing  bill  con- 
tained a  1-year  extension  of  the  VA  di- 
rect loan  program  and  a  4 '2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  guarantee  loan  program. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate. 
I  Personally,  I  would  have  liked  to  see 
both  proeram.-^  -  xtended  for  a  period  of 
4'2  year-,  mak:iK'  the  extension  period 
uniform.  I  believe  there  is  good  reason 
for  such  action. 
'  The  Hou.se  has  passed  a  bill  extending 
both  programs  for  a  period  of  2  years. 
The  desire  is  for  the  Senate  to  agree  to 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Pre,sident,  there  is  one  thing  I 
wish  to  point  out,  for  I  think  it  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona.  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
Senator  A  remarkable  record  has  been 
made  in  these  two  veteran  programs  over 
the  years.  I  am  not  going  to  burden  the 
Record  or  the  Senate  with  a  great  many 
.statistics,  but  during  the  time  the  direct- 
loan  proeram  has  been  in  effect — and  I 
say  this  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  be- 
cause I  was  the  sponsor  of  the  original 
measure  which  established  the  direct- 
loan  program — there  has  been  a  net 
profit  to  the  Government  of  $57  million. 
This  profit  is  after  all  costs  of  operating 
and  everything  connected  with  the  pro- 
gram have  been  deducted. 

In  respect  to  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram, which  is  a  much  larger  program 
which  has  been  in  existence  a  much 
longer  period,  and  which  has  helped  mil- 
lions of  veterans  during  the  time  that 
program  has  been  operating — I  think  this 
is  remarkable  also — the  total  loss  has 
been  a  net  $7  milhon.  If  we  put  the  two 
programs  together,  we  have  a  net  profit 
of  $50  million  from  these  programs. 
Thus,  the  programs  have  not  cost  the 
Federal  Government  any  money,  and 
they  have  done  a  tremendous  amount  of 
good  for  veterans  who  served  in  the  in- 
terests and  for  the  protection  of  our 
country. 

These  are  good  programs.  I  think 
both  programs  should  be  extended.  I 
earnestly  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
House  bill. 

Mr  Y.ARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  his  leadership  over  the  years 
in  this  field.  In  respect  to  the  original 
program  of  guaranteed  home  loans  for 
veterans  and  the  direct  loan  program, 
the  Senator  has  been  an  outstanding 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  home- 
buUders  of  El  Paso.  Tex.,  told  me  that 
2o  percent  of  the  homes  they  built  in  the 


past    year    were    veterans'    homes    built 
under  these  veterans'  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  bill  which  we 
are  considering  would  extend  both  the 
■VA  guaranteed  and  direct  home  loan  pro- 
grams for  a  period  of  2  years. 

I  believe  it  is  urgent  that  we  consider 
this  measure  at  this  time  because  the 
guaranteed  home  loan  program  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  will  expire  on  July 
25.  1960.  and  the  direct  loan  program  for 
all  veterans  will  expire  on  the  same  date. 
Since  it  is  now  planned  that  the  Con- 
gress will  adjourn  on  Saturday  until 
August,  it  seems  imperative  that  we  act 
upon  the  extensions  now.  if  it  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senate  of  continue  to  help 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict  to  avail  themselves  of  needed 
housing. 

Should  we  delay  taking  action  on 
these  extensions  until  we  return  in  Au- 
gust, both  programs  will  have  expired. 
Moreover,  even  though  we  do  enact  ex- 
tensions upon  our  return,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  confusion  would  be  caused  by 
the  delay.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  such 
matters  as  pending  applications,  out- 
standing commitments,  and  other  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Also  many  of  those 
presently  employed  in  the  VA  could  find 
themselves  in  the  grips  of  a  real  dilemma 
insofar  as  employment,  retirement  rights 
and  other  civil  service  matters  are 
concerned. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  go  into  any  lengthy  debate  of  the  bill. 
As  many  Senators  will  recall,  on  March 
24.  1960.  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  3275.  to 
extend  the  guaranteed  loan  program  un- 
til February  1.  1965.  At  the  same  time, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  intro- 
duced another  bill.  S.  3276.  to  extend  the 
veterans'  direct  loan  program.  My  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  while  my  colleague's 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  C'-rrency. 

Subsequently,    the    Subcommittee   on 
Veterans'  Affaus.  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, held  hearings  on  S.  3275.     There- 
after, the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  in  executive  session  on  June 
10,   1960.  favorably  reported  S.  3275  to 
the   Senate.     At  about   the   same  time, 
the  Banking    and    Currency  Committee 
reported  S.  3670  as  the  Housing  Act  of 
1960.     Since  this  measure  contained  an 
extension  of  the  VA  direct  loan  program, 
orderly  procedure  required  that  an  ex- 
tension of  the  guarantee  loan  program 
also  be  included  in  the  housing  legisla- 
tion     This  was  accomplished  at  my  re- 
quest by  an  amendment  to  extend  this 
veterans'  program  offered  and  cospon- 
sored  by  my  good  friend,  the  very  able 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 

R.ANDOLPHl. 

Thus,  the  Senate  has  already  con- 
sidered and  passed  earlier  this  session 
provisions  to  extend  both  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

In  advocating  the  extension  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  influenced  by  two 
primary  considerations.  First,  present 
records  In  the  Veterans'  Administration 
indicate  that  there  are  still  well  over  9 
million  World  War  II  veterans  who.  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  mortgage  money 


attributable  to  high  interest  rates  and 
other  reasons — have  not  taken  advantage 
of  their  eligibility  under  the  guaranteed 
loan  program.  In  addition,  there  are 
some  4.5  million  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  eligibility  under  the 
direct  loan  program. 

There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  many 
veterans  applying  for  guaranteed  loans 
have  had  their  plans  disrupted  by  the 
lack  of  mortgage  credit. 

Second,  we  all  know  of  the  outstand- 
ing performance  of  our  veterans  in  meet- 
ing obligations  to  repay  home  loans. 
Only  about  1  percent  of  the  5.5  million 
home  loans  have  resulted  in  claims,  and 
the  loss  on  those  has  been  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent.  The  claims  paid 
having  amounted  to  only  8  cents  on  every 
$100  of  the  original  principal  amount  of 
the  loans  guaranteed.  The  loss  that  the 
Government  has  sustained  has  been  in- 
finitesimal. And  about  1.5  million  of 
these   loans  have   been   fully  repaid. 

On  these  facts,  the  conclusion  is  in- 
escapable that  these  programs  must  be 
extended.  By  extending  these  programs 
as  provided  by  the  pending  bill,  our  vet- 
erans will  continue  to  receive  recogni- 
tion for  their  unselfish  service  and  at  an 
insignificant  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  In 
addition,  this  program  is  a  great  benefit 
to   our   general   economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama.  I  would 
prefer  to  see  the  programs  extended  for 
5  years.  The  fact  is  that  these  programs 
are  scheduled  to  expire  July  25,  1960, 
during  the  period  of  adjournment  and 
before  we  shall  return  in  August.  H  R. 
7903  would  extend  the  programs  only  2 
years,  but  rather  than  see  the  programs 
expire  on  the  25th  of  July,  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  2-year  extension  provided 
inHR  7903. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  explanation  of  the  House 
amendments  to  H.R.  7903. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  or  House  Amendments  to  H  R 
7903 
The  House  amendments  to  H.R.  7903.  now 
contained  In  sections  5,  6.  and  7  of  the  bill, 
were  requested  or  approved  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  brief,  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment*  will: 

1.  Provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a  ^arantee 
of  a  veteran's  home  loan  by  the  administra- 
tion on  loans  In  cases  where  the  veteran  did 
In  fact,  occupy  the  home,  but  through  over- 
sight the  occupancy  certifications  were  not 
completed  as  required 

2.  Require  a  veterans  deposit  or  down- 
payment  to  be  held  by  the  seller  in  a  trust 
account  until  the  loan  Is  closed,  to  safeguard 
such  deposit  or  downpavment  from  the 
claims  of  creditors  of  the  seller. 

3.  Establish  a  revolving  fund  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  ease  In  his  operations  of  the 
loan  guarantee  program. 

4.  Eliminate  the  1-year  closing  authority 
on  loans  after  the  expiration  date  of  the 
benefit  This  is  deemed  necessary  by  many 
lenders  and  the  VA. 

No,  1  above  Is  necessary  to  enable  some  of 
the  lenders  participating  In  the  veterans- 
home  loan  program  to  obtain  a  guarantee  on 
veterans'  loans  that  were  closed  without  first 
getting  the  required  certmcaUons  of  Intent 
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to  occupy,  as  required  by  law.  In  numerous 
cases  the  lender  failed  to  get  the  veteran  to 
certify  that  he  intended  to  occupy  the  prop- 
erty as  his  home,  before  the  loan  was  closed. 
Under  the  present  law.  even  If  the  veteran 
does  occupy  the  properly  bb  his  home,  but 
the  lender  failed  to  obtain  the  required  certi- 
fications of  Intent  to  occupy,  the  loan  Is  not 
eligible  for  a  VA  guarantee.  This  would  make 
such  loans  eligible  for  a  VA  guarantee  If  the 
veteran  did  In  fact  i^cupy  the  home. 

No.  2  will  require  the  veterans'  deposit  or 
downpavment  on  a  home  to  be  depokited  in 
a  special  account  where  it  cannot  be  attached 
by  the  seller's  creditors. 

No.  3  establishes  a  special  account  in  the 
Treasury  for  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Aflairs,  This  Is  desired  by  the  Admlnlstrat^^r 
for  ease  In  administering  the  veterans'  home 
loan  program  and  has  the  approval  of  the 
Treasury. 

No.  4  Is  more  or  less  a  technical  provision 
In  that  It  doe«  not  take  any  benefits  from 
our  veteran-s.  It  only  changes  the  wording 
of  the  present  laws,  which  will  assist  lenders 
and  title  companies.  TJie  veteran  can  still 
close  his  loan  after  the  expiration  date  of 
the  programs  provided  his  application  Is  re- 
ceived by  VA  prior  to  the  expiration  date. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend tlie  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr  SparkmanI  for  bringing  this 
bill  before  the  Senate  at  this  time.  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  the  bill  be 
passed,  in  order  that  the  loan  program 
will  not  expire.  This  program  has  ren- 
dered great  assistance  to  our  vet-erans. 
The  2-year  extension  will  give  us  plenty 
of  time  to  review  the  program.  I  urge 
that  there  be  early  approval  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yiold'' 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  SPAHKM.\N.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator realize.s  that  direct  loans  are  limited 
to  those  veterans  living  in  rural  and 
remote  areas.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  for  many  such 
veterans  this  progj  am  is  the  only  means 
by  which  they  are  able  to  get  decent, 
safe,  and  saiutary  housing. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  personally  re- 
ceived .several  letters  from  my  home 
State  urging  that  the  act  be  extended  so 
that  these  particular  veterans  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  have  decent 
housing.    It  is  very  important 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know  how- 
many  applications  there  are  pending  In 
the  State  of  Kansas,  but  there  are  at 
least  several  hundred  In  my  own  State. 
I  would  estimate  that  there  may  be  as 
many  as  1.000.  There  is  a  national 
backlog  of  29.000  applications  for  direct 
loans  at  present.  These  applications,  of 
course,  cannot  be  processed  unless  the 
program  is  extended. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENTS    TO    THE 
SOCIAL    SECURITY    BILL 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr  Pre.^^ident. 
jointly  with  the  two  Senators  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  Hcmphhey  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. I  submit  an  amendment  to 
the  social  security  bill.  H.R.  12580.  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  is  pending  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee- 
Mr.  President,  during'  the  pa.s:  several 
months,  there  have  been  many  proposals 


suggested  to  meet  a  pressing  national 
problem — the  health  care  of  our  Nations 
aged  citizens  Many  of  ihr.se  proposals 
have  similar  provisions  desij-ned  to  meet 
this  growing  social  need  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Uie  proper  care  of  our 
older  citizens  is  one  of  tht  primary  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  resporifiive  people. 
The  number  of  citizens  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  65  and  older  is  now  estimated 
to  be  between  14  million  and  16  million. 

The  ironical  thing  of  the  extended  life 
expectancy  in  our  society  is  that  the 
wonderful  medical  progress  which  has 
helped  extend  lives  is  so  expensive. 
Now.  in  the  golden  years  of  a  person's 
life,  when  the  need  for  medical  care  is 
perhaps  greatest,  the  resources  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  elderly  citizens  are 
not  at  all  adequate  to  pay  for  the  tjenefits 
which  they  should  have,  Fis^^ures  taken 
from  an  article  in  the  May  9  i.'^ue  of 
Time  magazine  indicate  that  almost  80 
percent  of  our  people  over  G5  have  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2  000  per  year 
Fifty -seven  percent  earn  less  than  SI  000 
a  year. 

In  this  age  of  the  highest  cost.s  of  liv- 
ing in  our  Nation's  history,  we  cannot 
turn  our  backs  on  the  aging  members  of 
our  population  who  have  contributed  so 
much  in  the  past  to  our  present  devel- 
opment. 

Our  amendment  does  not  chan'.e  the 
language  of  title  VI  of  the  Huu.^c  bill 
T?ie  House  Comm:ttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  labored  lonjr  and  hard  on  this 
bill. 

In  brief,  our  amendment  adds  basic 
health  benefits  to  the  old-age.  sur\'ivors. 
and  disability  insurance  system,  financed 
by  contributions  equaling  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  each  from  employers  and 
employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  the  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  Governors'  conference. 
June  29,  1960,  which  shows  that  the 
Governors  overwhelmingly  approve  the 
use  of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system  for  care  for  the 
aged.  Thirty  States  voted  for  the  reso- 
lution, 13  against,  and  11  were  absent 
or  not  voting.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  tabulation  of  the  States  be 
printed  In  the  Record  with  the  text  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  tabulation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Text  of  Resolution  Approved  bt  Governors' 
Conference,  June  29.  1960 

PROBLEMS   or  THE   AGING 

Whereas  the  Governors'  conferenc*  for 
many  years  has  been  acutely  aware  of  the 
growing  number  and  complexity  of  problems 
faced  by  our  Increasing  population  of  senior 
citizens,  including  health  and  medical  care, 
employment  and  Income  maintenance,  pro- 
vision of  suitable  housing,  and  enrichment 
of  leisure  time  activities;  and 

Whereas  the  most  pressing  of  these  prob- 
lems is  the  financing  of  adequate  health  and 
medical  care:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  S2d  annual  meeting  of  the 
Gov€Tnor$'  conference.  That  Congress  be 
urged  to  enact  legislation  providing  for  a 
health  Insurance  plan  for  persons  65  years  of 
age  and  over  to  be  financed  prlncljjally 
through   the  contributory  plan  and  frame- 


work of  the  old-age  stirvlvors.  and  di&ablllty 
Insurance  system;    and   be   It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  States  support  and 
participate  actively  In  the  forthcoming 
White  House  Conference  on  Agjng  to  the 
end  that  public  and  private  agencies  be 
.-timulated  and  encouraged  to  deveiop  ap- 
proaches to  all  the  problems  of  the  aging. 


List  of  States  Voting 
Vote  for.  30:  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Arkansas.  California,  Colorado.  Connecticut. 
Florida.  Kansa*.  Kentucky,  Maine.  Massa- 
chusetts. Michigan.  Minnesota.  Missouri, 
Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey. 
New  Mexico.  New  York,  Ohio.  Oklahoma, 
Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota.  Tennessee, 
Texas.  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin 

Vote  against.  13:  Delaware,  Georgia,  Idaho. 
Illinois.  Indiana.  New  Hampshire.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Utah.  Virginia. 
West  Virginia,  American  Samoa.  Virgin 
Islands. 

Absent  or  not  vot;r;c  11  Hawaii,  Iow.h, 
Louisiana.  Marylai.d  Mxssi.'«:ppi,  North  Da- 
kota. Oregon.  Pennsylvania  Wyoming. 
Guam   Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  Mr  President. 
Iowa  was  one  of  the  States  which  d:d 
not  vote.  The  Governor  of  Iowa  has 
sent  a  telegram  in  favor  of  the  social 
.security  approach  to  the  problem  I  am 
informed  that  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  also  written  m  favor  of  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  b€':eve  there  has  .sel- 
dom b^en  a  social  iropiam  which  ha."? 
worked  as  well  as  the  .'^ocial  security 
.•system  of  the  Umt-ed  St.ates  Thi.=  won- 
derful innovation  has  worked  remark- 
ably well  during  the  v^n  quarter  of  a 
century  to  allow  our  working  people  to 
insure  against  want  in  their  latter  years 
by  their  own  effort-s  The  tru.n  fund 
has  paid  benefits  over  the  years,  and 
now  has  a  $20  billion  surplus.  This  is 
one  of  few  surpluses  of  which  we  can  be 
proud.  Therefore.  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  any  real  plan  for  medical  care 
should  be  based  on  o'Jj  social  security 
system,  with  the  employees  ha\-ing  paid 
into  a  tnist  fund. 

This  proposal  co\t'rs  thase  who  now 
have  coverage  under  social  security,  in- 
cluding present  recipients.  The  provi- 
sion included  by  the  House  of  R.epre- 
sentatives  is  adequate  to  cover  those 
people  in  the  various  States  uho  are 
without  social  security  coverage  There- 
fore, the  amendment  is  compatible  with 
the  House  plan.  They  arc  designed  to 
supplement  each  other. 

Under  our  plan,  bene.'its  would  be 
payable  as  a  matter  of  right  on  July  1, 
1961,  to  9  million  persons  aged  68  or 
over,  and  in  later  years  would  provide 
protection  to  the  great  niajoiity  of  aged 
citizens.  We  have  selected  age  68  be- 
cause that  is  the  average  age  of  retire- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

No  means  or  income  test  would  be  re- 
quired, nor  any  contributions  after  re- 
tirement, thus  protecting  the  dignity  and 
the  meager  incomes  of  the  aged.  Social 
insurance  is  thus  utilized  as  the  first  line 
of  defense,  in  accordance  with  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  congressional  practice. 
The  burden  of  public  assistance  and  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  States  will  be  di- 
minished and  they  wiU  be  able  to  provide 
more  generous  aid  as  the  last  resort  of 
those  for  whorri  social  u^suraiice  is  un- 
available or  iiisufScient. 
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Following  is  an  outline  of  the  provi- 
sion-s  of  the  amendment: 

1      PSXSONS     EUGIBLK 

All  persons  eligible  for  OASDI  benefits 
who  are  aged  68  or  over  would  receive 
paid-up  protection  for  life.  Use  of  age 
68.  which  is  the  approximate  age  of  re- 
tirement would  eliminate  the  need  of 
using  a  complicated  retirement  test. 

2.    KXTENT  OF  BENKTITS 

•  a »  Hospital  care.  365  days  with  initial 
deductible  of  $75,  repeated  after  24  days. 

^b>  Skilled  nursing  home  recupera- 
tive care.  180  days. 

•  CI   Visiting  nurse  services,  365  days. 

The  total  cost  would  not  exceed  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  payroll  on  a  level 
premium  long-term  basis. 

3      EXPLANATION    OF    PROVISIONS 

^a  A  physician's  certification  of  the 
need  for  care  would  be  required  for  all 
types  of  benefits,  with  recertification  for 
extended  care. 

'b'  Hospital  care  would  include  not 
only  'osual  hospital  services  for  bed  pa- 
tients but  .such  special  hospital  services 
as  laboratory  and  X-ray.  private  nurses, 
and  physical  restoration. 

'  c  '  Skilled  nursing  home  recuperative 
services  are  strictly  defined  and  strict 
admmistration  is  anticipated,  with  a 
view  t-o  holding  down  costs.  The  serv- 
ices to  be  paid  for  will  largely  replace 
hospital  care,  and  must  follow  hospitali- 
zation. Visiting  nurse  services  means 
professional  nursing  care  in  the  individ- 
uals  home  provided  through  a  visiting 
nurse  agency. 

<d)  The  initial  deductible  of  $75  would 
help  meet  costs  and  yet  not  be  so  large 
as  to  -.vork  undue  hardship  on  most  pa- 
tients. It  would  help  satisfy  those  who 
would  otherwise  argue  that  overutiliza- 
tion  will  result.  The  second  deductible, 
after  24  days,  serves  a  similar  purpose. 
and  helps  to  justify  the  extensive 
amount  of  care  permitted. 

4       FINANCING 

a  Corr-ibution  rates  would  be  in- 
creased in  1961  to  meet  the  estimated 
cost  as  follows:  one-fourth-percent  in- 
crease for  employers  and  employees,  and 
three-eights-percent  increase  for  the 
self-employed,  on  earnings  up  to  the 
ceiling  of  $4,800.  These  increases  would 
fully  meet  the  costs  shown  which  are 
based  on  estimates  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

<b>  These  additional  contributions 
would  be  set  apart  in  a  separate  account 
in  the  OASI  trust  fund  from  which  all 
payments  for  medical  services  would  be 
made. 

5.    ADMINI.STRATION 

'a)  The  Secretary  of  HEW  would  con- 
sult with  a  representative  advisory  coun- 
cil before  making  regulations. 

<b)  Agreements  relating  to  the  provi- 
sion of  services  would  be  made  with  the 
hospital,  nursing  home,  or  visiting  nurse 
service  agency  or  with  its  authorized 
representative.  Any  qualified  provider 
of  services  would  have  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate, and  individuals  could  choose 
among  them.  The  method  of  determin- 
l"^  ^^^  amount  of  payments  would  be 
based  on  the  reasonable  cost  of  render- 
ing the  services. 


fo  Nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  give  the  Secretary  supervision 
or  control  of  the  practice  of  medicine  or 
the  manner  in  which  medical  services 
are  provided. 

td  I  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  undertake  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  relating  to  the  health  needs 
of  aged  individuals. 

Our  amendment  adds  basic  health 
benefits  to  the  old-age,  survivors  and 
disabUity  insurance  system,  financed  by 
contributions  equalling  one-fourth  per- 
cent each  from  employers  and  em- 
ployees. Payments  would  be  made  for 
365  days  of  hospital  care,  and  subsequent 
skilled  nursing  home  recuperative  care, 
and  for  visiting  nurse  services  in  the 
home.  These  alternative  forms  of  care, 
together  with  two  separate  $75  deduct- 
ible payments  by  the  beneficiary,  will 
help  to  provide  protection  in  long  con- 
tinued illnesses  without  overloading 
hospitals. 

No  means  or  income  test  would  be  re- 
quired, nor  any  annual  contributions 
after  retirement  to  secure  coverage,  so 
that  the  dignity  and  the  meager  incomes 
of  the  aged  would  be  protected. 

Benefits  would  be  payable  as  a  matter 
of  right  on  July  1.  1961,  to  9  million  per- 
sons  aped  68  or  over  who  are  eligible  for 
monthly  benefits  under  the  OASDI  sys- 
tem. Nearly  three  out  of  five  persons  65 
years  or  older  would  automatically  be 
entitled  to  the  new  benefits.  All  the 
other  aged  persons  would  of  course  po- 
tentially be  protected  by  whatever  im- 
provements in  public  assistance  are 
incorporated  in  the  final  legislation. 
Many  also  have  other  forms  of  insur- 
ance, including  0.5  million  under  vet- 
erans' compensation  and  pensions,  0.5 
million  aged  annuitants  of  the  railroad 
retirement  system,  and  0.2  million  aged 
annuitants  of  the  Federal  civil  service 
retirement  system.  Much  of  the  volun- 
tary health  insurance  in  existence  ap- 
plies to  the  people  between  65  and  68. 
especially  those  still  working.  The  more 
liberal  eligibility  requirements  of  H.R. 
12580  will  bring  350.000  aged  persons 
under  the  protection  of  OASDI. 

The  addition  of  health  benefits  to 
OASDI  would  presumably  be  accom- 
panied by  similar  benefits  under  other 
Government  systems.  Social  insurance 
would  thus  be  utilized  as  the  first  line  of 
defense,  in  accordance  with  a  quarter- 
century  of  congressional  practice.  The 
burden  of  public  assistance  and  general 
funds  of  the  States  would  be  diminished, 
and  they  would  be  able  to  provide  more 
generous  aid  as  the  last  resort  of  those 
for  whom  social  insurance  is  unavailable 
or  insufficient. 

For  the  first  10  or  20  years,  the  con- 
tributions collected  will  be  greater  than 
estimated  outlays  from  the  new  account, 
since  early  year  costs  are  estimated  at 
only  about  67  percent  of  level  premium 
costs,  such  as  would  apply  after  20  years 
into  the  indefinite  future. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  interest 
there  seems  to  be  in  this  proposal,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
two  Senators  from  Minnesota  and  my- 
self be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  for  himself.  Mr.  Humphrey. 
and  Mr.  McCarthy,  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  172,  after  line  18,  Inaert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"amendments  to  title  II 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  Title  n  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
225  the  following  new  section. 

"  'Medical  insurance  benefits 
"Sec.  226.   (a)(1)  Kvery  Individual  who— 
"■(A)(1)    has  attained  the  age  of  68,  and 
■■  '(B)    Is  entitled,  or  Is  deemed  entitled,  to 
monthly  benefits  under  section  202.  and 

■■•(C)  has  filed  an  application  under  this 
subsecUon.  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  medi- 
cal Insurance  benefits  during  his  benefit 
period  (as  defined  In  subsection  (b)(3)). 
Any  Individual  who  meets  the  conditions  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  met  the  condition  of  subparagraph 
(C)  upon  the  filing  of  an  application  In  ac- 
cordiince  with  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (A)    of  subsection   (b)(1). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"'(A)  an  individual  Is  deemed  entitled  to 
monthly  benefits  under  section  202  for  a 
month  If  In  such  month  such  Individual  Is 
not  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under  such 
section,  but  would  be  entitled  to  such  bene- 
fits (1)  had  he  filed  application  therefore  In 
such  month,  and  (11)  for  purposes  of  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  such  section  202.  had 
such  Individual's  spouse.  If  such  spouse  Is 
not  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  such  section  for  such  month, 
been  entitled  to  benefits  under  such  subsec- 
tion for  such  month  upon  the  filing  of  an 
application  In  such  month: 

"'(B)  an  Individual  shall  be  deemed  en- 
titled to  monthly  benefits  under  section  202 
for  the  month  In  which  he  died  If  he  would 
have  been  entitled,  or  deemed  to  be  entitled, 
to  such  monthly  t>enefit8  for  such  month  had 
he  not  died  in  such  month; 

"■(3)  Medical  Insurance  benefits  shall 
nwan  Inpatient  hospital  services,  slailed 
nursing  home  recuperative  services,  and 
visiting  niu^e  services  (as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion (d) ) . 

"(4)  No  application  filed  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (l)  prior  to 
the  third  month  preceding  the  month  In 
which  the  applicant  attains  the  age  of  68. 
shall  be  accepted  as  an  application  for  pur- 
poses of  such  subparagraph. 

"  'Payments  of  medical  insurance  benefits 
"'(b)(1)  Payment  of  medical  Insurance 
benefits  which  an  Individual  Is  eligible  to 
receive  durtng  his  benefit  period  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,   but   only   if — 

"'(A)  application  Is  filed- for  such  pay- 
ment In  such  form  and  In  such  manner  and 
by  such  person  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe,  and  such  application  Is  filed 
no  earlier  than  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  preceding  the  month  in  which  his 
benefit  period  begins  or  no  later  than  the 
last  day  of  the  twelfth  month  succeeding 
the  month  In  which  his  benefit  period  ends, 
and 

"'(B)  the  Inpatient  hospital  services, 
skilled  nursing  home  recuperative  services, 
or  visiting  nurse  services,  as  the  case  may  be, 
are  furnished  after  referral  by  a  physician, 
and  such  physician  certifies  In  writing  that 
such  services  are  or  were  required  for  his 
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medical  treatment,  except  that  sucli  referral 
shall  not  be  required  for  Inpatient  hospital 
services  In  case  of  an  emergency  which  makes 
such  referral  Impracticable;  periodic  recerti- 
fication ttiat  such  services  which  extend  over 
a  period  of  time  are  required  shall  be  a  con- 
dition of  the  continuing  payment  of  such 
benefits. 

■  '(2)  Payment  of  medical  Insurance  bene- 
fits which  an  Individual  Is  eligible  to  receive 
may  be  made  for  the  following  services  if 
furnished   In  the   United   States — 

•■  "(A)  Inpatient  hospital  services  furnished 
to  such  Individual  during  a  benefit  period 
on  a  total  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days:  Provided.  That  the  pay- 
ments made  with  respect  to  any  benefit  pe- 
riod of  an  Individual  shall  be  reduced  (but 
not  below  zero)  by  an  Initial  deduction 
equal  to  $75  In  the  case  of  continuous 
hospitalization  In  excess  of  twenty-four 
days  In  a  benefit  period  the  payments  shall 
be  reduced  by  a  further  deduction  equal  to 
$76. 

"'(B)  skilled  nursing  home  recuperative 
services  furnished  to  such  Individual  during 
a  benefit  jseiiod  on  a  total  of  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days:  except  that 
this  subfmragraph  shall  not  apply  unless 
such  services  are  furnished  to  such  individ- 
ual upon  transfer  from  a  hospital  to  a 
skilled  nursing   facility, 

■■  '(C)  visiting  nurse  services  furnished  to 
such  Individual  during  a  benefit  period  on  a 
total  of  not  more  than  three  hundred  and 
sixty -five  visits. 

"  '(3)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"'(A)  A  benefit  period  with  respect  to  an 
individual  shall  mean  a  period  (i)  beginning 
wflth  the  first  day  in  which  such  Individual 
both  is  furnished  Inpatient  hospital  services, 
skilled  nursing  home  recuperative  services, 
or  visiting  nurse  services  and  Is  eligible  to 
receive  medical  Insurance  benefits  and  (11) 
ending  with  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
fourth  day  following  such  first  day;  except 
that  if  any  of  such  services  are  being  fur- 
nished such  individual  In  a  continuous  pe- 
riod In  which  occurs  such  three  hundred  and 
sixty-fourth  day  and  the  succeeding  day. 
then,  for  purposes  of  determining  the  be- 
ginning of  a  benefit  period,  such  succeeding 
day  shall  be  the  first  day  tn  which  such  serv- 
ices are  furnished. 

"■(B)  A  continuous  period  during  which 
the  services  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A) 
Etfe  being  furnished  to  an  individual  for 
purposes  of  such  subparagraph  shall  mean — 

"■(1)  with  respect  to  Inpatient  hospital 
services  or  skilled  nursing  home  recuperative 
services,  a  consecutive  number  of  days  In 
which  such  services  are  fiunlshed;  and 

"■(11)  with  respect  to  visiting  nurse 
services,  one  or  more  visits  In  nhlch  such 
services  are  furnished,  but  only  If  the  num- 
ber of  days  elapsing  between  two  successive 
visits  In  which  such  services  are  furnished 
does  not  exceed  thirty. 

■'  'Evidence  and  determinations  of  eligibility 
"  "(c)  The  provisions  of  section  205  relating 
to  the  making  and  review  of  determinations 
shall  be  applicable  to  determinations  as  to 
(I)  whether  an  Individual  Is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive medical  insurance  benefits.  (11)  the 
number  of  days  of  services  or  visits,  as  spec- 
ified In  subsection  (b)(2).  for  which  an  In- 
dividual is  eligibile  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  and  (HI)  whetlier.  or 
the  extent  to  which,  the  cost  of  the  services 
furnished  to  an  individual  may  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  Medical  Insurance  Account  of  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  .Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  and  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment. 

"  'Description  of  medical  insurance  benefits 

"  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"■(1)    The  term  "Inpatient  hospital  serv- 

ices^'   means   the  following   Items  furnished 

to  an  Inpatient  by  a  hospital:   (A)  bed  and 


board  in  a  hospital.  In  semiprlvate  accom- 
modations unless  they  are  unavailable,  or 
unless  other  accommodations  are  required 
for  medical  reasons;  and  (B)  such  medical, 
nursing.  Interns',  laboratory  and  X-ray.  am- 
bulance, and  other  services,  and  such  drugs, 
supplies,  and  appliances  required  for  his 
care  and  treatment  in  the  hospital  or  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  surgery  which  In 
the  opinion  of  medical  authority  Is  medically 
necessary  (whether  furnished  directly  by  the 
hospital  or  by  arrangement  through  other 
persons) : 

"  '(2)  The  term  '•skilled  nursing  home  re- 
cuperative services"  means  the  following 
Items  furnished  to  an  Inpatient  In  a  skilled 
nursing  facility:  (A)  skilled  nursing  care 
provided  by  a  registered  professional  nurse 
or  a  licensed  practical  nurse  which  Is  pre- 
scribed by  a  physician  as  required  for  the 
recui>eratlve  care  of  the  patient;  (B)  med- 
ical and  other  services  required  for  his 
treatment  In  the  nursing  facility:  and  (C) 
bed  and  board  in  connection  with  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  skilled  nursing  care; 

"'(3)  The  term  "visiting  nurse  services" 
means  professional  nursing  care  In  a  place 
of  residence  maintained  as  an  Individual's 
home,  prescribed  by  a  physician  and  pro- 
vided through   a  visiting  nursing  agency; 

"(4)  The  term  "hospital"  means  an  In- 
stitution which  (A)  Is  operated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  In 
which  It  Is  located  pertaining  to  hospitals 
and  irr  accordance  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  authorities  responsible  for 
such  standards  in  such  jurisdiction;  (B)  Is 
primarily  engaged  In  providing  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  facilities  for  surgical  and 
medical  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  care  of  in- 
jured and  sick  persons  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  staff  physicians  or  surgeons; 
(C)  maintains  adequate  medical  records: 
and  (Dt  continuously  provides  twenty-four- 
hour  nursing  service  by  registered  graduate 
nurses.  The  term  "hospital"  shall  not  In- 
clude a  tuberculosis  or  mental  hospital; 

"(5)  The  term  "skilled  nursing  home" 
means  a  facility  which  (A)  is  licensed  to  pro- 
vide skilled  nursing  services  by  the  State  In 
which  it  Is  located:  (B>  has  beds  for  the  care 
of  patients  who  require  continuing  planned 
medical  and  nursing  care;  (C)  Is  under  the 
continuous  supervision  of  a  registered  nurse 
or  physician:  and  (D)  Is  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  a  hospital  or  has  medical  policies 
established  by  one  (m^  more  physicians  (who 
are  responsible  for  the  execution  of  such 
policies)  to  govern  the  skilled  nursing  care 
and  related  medical  care  and  other  services 
which  It  provides: 

■'  '(6)  The  term  "visiting  nurse  agency" 
means  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  op- 
erated in  accordance  with  medical  policies 
which  are  established  by  one  or  more  physi- 
cians (who  are  responsible  for  supervising  the 
execution  of  such  policies)  and  which  govern 
the  visiting  nurse  services  it  provides; 

"'(7)  The  term  "physician^  means  an  In- 
dividual (including  a  physician  within  the 
meaning  of  sec.  1101(a)(7)  licensed  to 
practice  surgery  or  medicine  by  the  State  in 
which  he  provides  surgical  or  medical 
services. 

"  'Agreements  tcith  providers  of  sertnces 

"•(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall,  at  the  request  of  any 
hoFpital,  skilled  nursing  facility,  or  visiting 
nurse  agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  a 
■provider  of  services"),  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  such  hospital,  facility,  or  agency 
for  the  i>a3mtient  of  costs  of  services  fur- 
nished to  Individuals  eligible  to  receive  med- 
ical Insurance  benefits.  Each  such  agreement 
shall  contain  such  provision,  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and 
such   provider   of   services. 

••'(2)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  shall  provide  that — 


'■  (A)  the  provider  of  services  will  not 
charge  any  Individual  eligible  to  receive  med- 
ical Insurance  benefits  or  any  other  i>er8on 
for  services  which  are  furnished  such  Indi- 
vidual and  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  subsection  (b).  and  that  if  any  charge 
Is  made,  necessary  action  will  be  taken  to 
cancel  such  charge  and  refund  any  payment 
made  by  such  other  Individual  or  any  other 
person   for   such  services; 

"■(B)  the  Secretary  will  pay  to  any  pro- 
vider of  services  the  reasonable  cost  of 
services  specified  in  subparagraph  (A),  but 
only  If  the  provider  of  services  furnished  such 
Information  with  respect  to  such  costs  on 
such  forms  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion require;  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
such  reasonable  costs  and  in  making  such 
determinations  Is  authorized  to  use  such 
method  or  methods  of  estimating  as  he  may 
by  regulation  prescribe: 

"•(C)  no  payment  will  be  made  to  any 
provider  of  services  for  any  Inpatient  hos- 
pital service  which  such  provider  Is  obli- 
gated by  a  law  of.  or  a  contract  with,  the 
United  States  to  render  such  service  at 
public  expense; 

"■(D)  where  a  provider  of  services  fur- 
nishes to  an  Individual  eligible  to  receive 
medical  Insurance  benefits  at  his  request 
services  which  are  described  In  subsection 
(d).  but  are  In  excess  of  the  service  usually 
encompassed  by  the  service  so  described,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  provider  of  serv- 
ices only  the  equivalent  of  the  reasonable 
cost  of  the  service  so  described  and  that 
the  provider  of  services  may  charge  such 
Individual  for  any  additional  cost  of  the 
service  furnished  at  such  request; 

■■  (S)  such  agreement  may  be  terminated 
by  (l)  the  provider  of  services  at  such  time 
and  upon  such  notice  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  public  as  the  Secretary  may  specify 
by  regulations  and  ( 11 )  the  Secretary  at  such 
time  and  upon  such  notice  to  the  provider 
of  services  as  may  be  specified  by  regulations, 
but  only  after  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  such  provider  of  services  is  not  comply- 
ing substantially  with  the  provisions  of  such 
agreement  or  that  such  provider  no  longer 
substantially  meets  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (di  and  has  notified  such  provider 
of  such  determination. 

"'(3)    Nothing  in  this  section  shall — 

"  "(A)  preclude  the  Secretary  from  making 
payment  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  services 
furnished  to  an  Individual  eligible  to  receive 
such  services  by  any  hospital  which  is  not  a 
party  to  an  agreement  under  this  subsec- 
tion but  only  If  (i)  such  services  were 
emergency  services  and  (11)  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  pay  for  such  services 
had  the  Secretary  and  such  hospital  entered 
into  an  agreement   under  this  section; 

"  '(B)  preclude  providers  of  services  to  be 
represented  by  any  individual,  association, 
or  organization  authorized  by  such  provider 
of  services  to  act  on  its  behalf; 

■'  (C)  be  construed  to  give  the  Secretary 
supervision  or  control  over  the  practice  of 
medicine,  the  manner  In  which  medical 
services  are  provided,  or  over  the  adminis- 
tration or  operation,  the  selection,  tenure,  or 
compensation  of  personnel  of  any  hospit.al. 
skilled  nursing  home,  or  visiting  nurse 
agency  which  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
under  this  section. 

'■■(4)  Where  an  agreement  under  this 
section  between  a  provider  of  services  and 
the  Secretary  has  been  terminated,  the  Sec- 
retary may.  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  enter  Into  another 
agreement  under  this  section  with  such  pro- 
vider but  only  If  such  provider  conforms 
to  the  standards  set  forth  In  subsection  (c) 
and  the  Secretary  determines  that  another 
agreement  with  such  provider  will  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  section 

•■'(5)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  determine   the   amount   to  be  paid  to 
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each  provider  of  services  under  an  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  services  furnished 
and  shall  certify  such  amounts  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  except  that  such 
amount  may  be  reduced  or  Increased  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  any  sum  by  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  the  amount  paid  to  such 
provider  of  services  for  any  prior  period 
was  greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which 
sr!0';:d  have  been  paid  to  it  for  such  period. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prior  to  audit 
or  settlement  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  shall  make  payment  from  the  Medi- 
cal Insurance  Account,  at  the  time  or  times 
fixed  by  the  Secretary.  In  accordance  with 
such  certlflcation. 

"  'Free  choice  by  patient 
'  "'(f)  Any  Individual  eligible  to  receive 
medical  Insurance  benefits  under  this  sec- 
tion may  obtain  Inpatient  hospital  services, 
sfcilled  nursing  home  services,  or  visiting 
nurse  services,  from  any  provider  of  services 
which  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  and  which  admits  such  in- 
dividual or  undertake  to  provide  him  serv- 
ices. 

"  'Medical  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory 
j  Council 

'"(g)   For    the    purpose    of    advising    and 
assisting  the  Secretary  In  the  formulation  of 
policy  and  the  promulgation  of  regulations  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  this 
section,    there    is   hereby  created   a   Medical 
Insurance  Benefits   Advisory  Council   which 
shall  consist  of  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security,    who    shall    serve    as    Chairman    ex 
oCBclo,  and  twelve  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary.     Not  less  than  four  of  the 
appointed  members  shall  be  representatives 
of  the  general  public,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  appointed  members  shall  be  persons  who 
are  outstanding  in   the  fields  pertaining  to 
hospitals    and    health    activities.      Each    ap- 
pointed member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  except  that  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the    expiration    of    the    term   for    which    his 
P'°^;°  p,  r,r  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for    :;;e    remainder    of    such    term,    and    the 
terms  of   oflBce  of  the  member   first  taking 
office  shall  expire,  as  described  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  time  of  appointment,  three  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  three  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  three  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  ard  three  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  after  the  date  of  appointment.    An  ap- 
pointed member  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve 
continuously  for  more  than  two  terms  but 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  If  he  has 
not    served    Immediately    preceding    his    re- 
appointment.    The  Advisory  Council  is  au- 
thorized to  app>olnt  such  special  advisory  and 
technical   committees   as   may   be   useful   In 
carrying  out  Its  functions.    Appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Council  and  members 
of  Its  advisory  or  technical  committees,  while 
serving  on   business  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  also  be  entitled 
to  receive  an  allowance  for  actual  and  neces- 
sary   travel    and    for    subsistence    expenses 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  places  of 
refildence.     The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet 
as  frequently  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary, but  not  less  than  once  each  year.    Upon 
request   of   four   or   more   members.    It   shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Advisory  Council. 

"  'Rulemaking  powers  of  the  Secretary 
"'(h)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power 
and  authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
and  to  establish  procedures,  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  which  are 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  such 
provisions,  and  shall  adopt  reasonable  rules 
and  regxilations  to  regulate  and  provide  for 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  proofs  and 
evidence  and  the  method  of  taking  and  f  ur- 


iiishing  the  same  In  order  to  establish  the 
right  of  Individuals  to  medical  insurance 
benefits   hereunder. 

"  'Certifying  and  disbursing  officers 
•"(U)(l)  No  individual  designated  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
under  this  section  as  a  certifying  officer  shall, 
in  the  at»ence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent 
to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable  with 
respect  to  any  payments  certified  by  him 
under  this  section. 

"'(2)  No  disbursing  officer  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States,  be  liable  with 
respect  to  any  pajrment  by  him  under  this 
section  if  it  was  based  upon  a  voucher 
signed  by  a  certifying  officer  designated  as 
provided  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) .' 

"medical  insurance  account 
"(b)  (1)  Section  201  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (b).  (c).  (d).  (e).  (X),  (g).  and  (h) 
as  (c),  (d),  (e).  (f).  (g).  (ij,  and  (J),  respec- 
tively. 

"(2)  Section  201  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  There  Is  hereby  created  in  the  Fed- 
eral Old -Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  an  account  to  be  known  as  the  Medical 
Insurance  Account.  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1961,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  out  of  moneys  appropriated  to 
the  Trust  Fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
there  shall  be  credited  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Medical  Insurance  Account  in  such  Trxist 
Fund,  amounts  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"'(1)  the  amounts  determined  by  multi- 
plying one-half  of  1  per  centum  by  the 
amounts  of  wages  (as  certified  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a))  paid  after 
December  31,  1960.  and 

"■(2)  the  amounts  determined  by  multi- 
plying three-eighths  of  1  per  centum  by  the 
amounts  of  self-employment  Income  (as 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  ) 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  I960.' 

"(3)  Subsection  (c)  (redesignated  as(d»by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsecUon )  of  section 
201  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
'Trtist  Funds'  in  paragraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing: '(including  the  operation  and  sUtiis  of 
the  Medical  Insurance  Account  In  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund)';  by  inserting  'or  the  Medical  Insur- 
ance Account'  after  'Trust  Funds'  each  time 
it  appears  in  paragraph  ( 3 ) ;  by  inserting  'or 
such  account,  as  the  case  may  be',  after 
"mist  Fund'  in  paragraph  (3);  and  by  In- 
serting 'and  the  Medical  Insurance  Account" 
after  'Trust  Funds'  each  time  It  appears  In 
the  sentence  immediately  preceding  the  last 
sentence  of  such  subsection. 

"(4)  Section  201  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (f )  (re- 
designated as  (g)  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection )  the  following  new  subsection : 

"'(h)(1)  After  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deter- 
mine the  average  of  the  amounts  In  the  Medi- 
cal Insurance  Account  during  such  year  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of  in- 
terest that  should  be  credited  to  such  Ac- 
count from  the  Interest  that  was  credited 
to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  during  such  fiscal  year. 
There  shall  be  credited  to  the  Account  from 
the  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
an  amount  for  Interest  which  Is  in  the  same 
ratio  to  the  interest  credited  to  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
for  such  fiscal  year  as  the  average  of  the 
amounts  In  the  Medical  Insurance  Account 
during  such  fiscal  year  is  to  the  average  of 


the  amounts  In  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Trust  Fund  during  such 
fiscal  year. 

"•(2)  The  proper  share  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of  any  obliga- 
tions In  the  Federal  Old -Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  which  are  credited  to 
such  Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to  the 
Medical  Insurance  Account.' 

"(5)  Subsection  (g)  (redesignated  a8(l)by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection)  of  section 
201  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  two  sentences  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'After 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  analyze 
the  costs  of  administration  of  this  title  In- 
curred during  such  fiscal  year  In  order  to 
determine  the  portion  of  such  costs  which 
should  be  borne  by  each  of  the  Trust  Funds 
( including  the  cost  which  should  be  borne  by 
the  Medical  Insurance  Account)  and  shall 
certify  to  the  Managing  Trustee  the  amount, 
if  any,  which  should  be  transferred  from  one 
to  the  other  of  such  Trust  Funds  ( including 
the  crediting  of  funds  in  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  to  tlie 
Medical  Insurance  Fund)  In  order  to  insure 
that  each  of  the  Trust  Funds  (Including  such 
Account)  has  borne  its  proper  share  of  the 
costs  of  administration  of  this  Utle  Incurred 
during  such  fiscal  year.  The  Managing 
Trustee  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  trans- 
fer any  such  amount  from  one  to  the  other 
of  such  Trust  Funds  In  accordance  with  any 
certification  so  made.' 

"(6)  Subsection  (g)  (redesignated  as  (I)  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection )  of  section 
201  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  preceding  the  f>erlod  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  the  following:  ';  pay- 
ment made  from  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  shall  Include 
moneys  credited  to  the  Medical  Insurance 
Account  In  such  amounts  as  the  Managing 
Trustee  determines  as  necessary  for  such 
Account  to  bear  a  proper  share  of  such  pay- 
men  ta.' 

"(7)  Subsection  (h)  (redesignated  as(J»  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection )  of  section 
201  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  'and  In  the  case  of 
payments  required  to  be  made  under  section 
226.  such  payments  shall  be  made  only  from 
the  funds  credited  to  the  Medical  Insurance 
Account." 

"Effective  date 
"(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  on  July  1.  1961.  on  the 
basis  of  application  filed  on  or  after  April 
1.  1961.  under  section  226  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  as  added  to  such  act  by  such 
subsection  (a);  any  such  appllcaUon  filed 
prior  to  July  i,  1961,  shall  be  deemed  filed 
on  July  1,  1961.  Payments  under  such  sec- 
tion 226  shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to 
hospital  services,  skilled  nursing  home  re- 
cuperative services,  visiting  nurse  services 
furnished  on  or  after  July  l,  i96i.  The 
terms  used  In  this  section  shall  have  the 
meaning  assigned  to  them  In  Utle  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act." 

Amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
or  1954 

CHANGES    IN    TAX    SCHEOtTLn 

Self-employment  income  tax 
Sec.  606.  (a)     Section     1401     of    the    In- 
ternal   Revenue    Code   of    1954    (relating   to 
rate  of  Ux  on  self-employment  Income)    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  1401.  Rate  of  Tax. 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  shall  be 
Imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  on  the  self- 
employment  income  of  every  Individual  a 
tax  as  follows — 
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"  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1959,  and  before 
January  1,  1961,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
4V2  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

••(2)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1960,  and  before 
January  1.  1963.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
4",  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1962,  and  before 
January  1,  1966,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  5*, 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1965.  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1969,  the  tax  shall  be  equal 
to  6^8  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment   Income  for  such   taxable  year; 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1968,  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  T'j  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  self-employment  Income  for  such 
taxable  year." 

Tax  on  employees 

(b)  Section  3101  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SBC.  3101.  Rate  OF  Tax. 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  Income  of  every  Individual 
a  tax  equal  to  the  following  percentages  of 
the  wages  (as  defined  in  section  3121(a)  )  re- 
ceived by  him  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment (as  defined  In  section  312(b)  )  — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1960,  the  rate  shall  be  3 
percent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1961  and  1962.  the  rate 
shall  be  3'i  percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1963  to  1965,  both  in- 
clusive, the  rate  shall  be  3*4  percent; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1966  to  1968,  both 
inclusive,  the  rate  shall  be  4 '4  percent."" 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1968.  the  rate  shall  be  4^4 
percent." 

Tax  on  employers 

(c)  Section  3111  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  employers  under  the  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act  i  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  3111.  Rate  or  Tax. 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  hereby 
imposed  on  every  employer  an  excise  tax, 
with  respect  to  having  individuals  In  his 
employ,  equal  to  the  following  percentages 
of  the  wages  (as  defined  In  section  3121(a)  ) 
paid  by  him  with  respect  to  employment  (as 
defined  in  section  3121(b))  — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1960,  the  rate  shall  be  3  per- 
cent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1961  and  1962,  the  rate  shall 
be  3>4  percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1963  to  1965.  both  Inclusive, 
the  rate  shall  be  3^4  percent; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1966  to  1968,  both  inclu- 
sive, the  rate  shall  be  4'/4  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1968,  the  rate  shall  be  4^4  per- 
cent," 

Study  of  health  needs  of  individuals 

Sec.  607.  Section  702  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after 
"702";  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection- 


"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing study  and  investigation  of  the  health 
needs  of  individuals  who  have  reached  re- 
tirement age,  and  the  means  by  which  such 
needs  nvay  most  effectively  and  efficiently 
be  met.  In  connection  with  such  study  and 
investigation,  the  Secretary  shall  institute 
and  conduct  appropriate  demonstration  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  health  needs  of  such 
Individuals  and  the  manner  and  means  by 
which  such  needs  may  be  fulfilled.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  such  research  studies  pertaining 
to  health  care  and  the  advisory  council  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  226(g(.  Such  re- 
search studies  may  be  carried  on  directly  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  by  others  under  contracts  nego- 
tiated for,  or  grants  made  by  the  Secretary 
for,  such  purpose." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
joined  on  this  particular  proF>osal  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  represents  a  very 
worthy  and  constructive  effort  in  the 
field  of  social  security  as  it  relates  to 
health  protection  for  a  group  of  our 
citizens  with  resp>ect  to  whom  the  need 
is  beyond  any  doubt  or  any  question.  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  to  be  recognized  that 
this  projxjsal  does  not  go  as  far  as.  let 
us  say.  the  Forand  bill,  but  it  is  within 
the  principles  of  the  Forand  bill.  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  recognized  that  this  pro- 
posal requires  an  individual  payment  up 
to  a  point  by  the  recipient.  Also,  of 
course,  the  financing  is  a  cooperative 
endeavor  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. It  represents  to  me,  as  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
could  tell  better  than  anyone  else,  what 
really  happened  in  the  beginning  of 
social  security. 

We  did  not  go  all  out  on  social  secu- 
rity when  we  started  the  opeiation  of 
the  law,  but  the  late  and  beloved  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  being  a  true 
political  leader  as  well  as  a  political 
realist,  with  a  great  sense  of  idealism 
for  the  p)eople.  established  a  social  secu- 
rity program  for  which  he  could  enlist 
supixirt.  In  other  words,  he  approached 
the  problem  in  terms  of  the  willingness 
of  Congress  to  go  along  and  give  its 
support. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  merits 
the  support  of  Conpress,  and  that  it 
should  be  given  a  fair  hearing,  which  it 
will  be.  If  we  shall  but  ponder  long 
enough  to  study  its  provisions,  every 
Member  of  this  body  could  support  it. 
because  it  is  not  a  radical  proposal.  It 
is  not  an  extravagant  proposal.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  basic  beginning,  a  primary  pro- 
p>osal.  By  that  statement  I  mean  that  it 
gets  at  the  problem.  I  think  it  will  offer 
help  to  those  that  need  it  the  most,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  have  been  permitted  to 
join  in  the  proposal. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  was  attracted  to  this  ap- 
proach was  that  the  States  seemed  un- 
able to  raise  the  amounts  of  money  which 
the    so-called    administration    proposal 


would  involve.  For  example,  the  State 
of  Michigan,  which  has  had  financial 
diflBculties,  would  have  to  contribute  $30 
million  for  1  year  at  a  time  when  they 
are  having  difficulty.  New  York  and 
California  would  have  to  contribute 
about  $75  million  each.  It  appeared  that 
the  States  would  not  be  able  to  meet  that 
requirement.  The  method  proix)sed  is 
an  easy  way  of  solving  the  problem,  and 
it  seems  a  sensible  way  to  initiate  the 
program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  also  the  fair 
way,  may  I  add,  because  it  is  based  on 
the  established  principles  of  social 
security,  which  is  a  cooperative  financing 
relationship  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator.  I 
believe  he  has  taken  the  step  that  has 
been  required  to  make  the  breakthrough 
in  this  impKortant  n-'  r 

EXTENSION  FOR  2  YEARS  OF 
VETERANS'  GUARANTEED  AND  DI- 
RECT LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  7903)  to  amend  chapter 
37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  the  veterans'  guaranteed  and 
direct  loan  program  for  2  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <H.R  7903)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  Cal- 
endar No.  1709.  Senate  bill  3275.  relates 
to  the  bill  that  was  just  passed.  I  move 
that  it  be  indefinitely  postp>oned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  <S  3275  >  is  indefinitely 
postponed. 

NATIONAL  INSTITLTTE  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  joint  resolution 
<S.J.  Res.  41 )  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute for  International  Health  and 
Medical  Research,  to  provide  for  inter- 
national cooperation  in  health  research. 
re.search  training,  and  research  plan- 
ning, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert : 

SHORT    title 

Section  1.  This  Joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "International  Health  Research 
Act  of  1960". 

PURPOSE    OF    RESOLUTION 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution— 

(1)  to  advance  the  status  of  the  health 
sciences  in  the  United  States  and  thereby  the 
health  of  the  American  people  through  co- 
operative endeavors  with  other  countries  in 
health  research,  and  research  training:   and 

(2)  to  advance  the  international  status  of 
the  health  sciences  through  cooperative  en- 
terprises in  health  research,  research  plan- 
ning, and  research  training. 
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ADTHORITT    OF    STTRGKON    GITNEHAI. 

Sec.  3.   Part   A   of   title    Ul   of  the   Public 
Health    Service    Act    (42    DSC.    ch.   6A»    is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after  sec- 
I  tlon  307,  the  following  new  section: 

"INTERNATIONAL    COOPZRATION 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
clause  ( 1)  of  section  2  of  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960.  the  Surgeon 
General  may,  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
under  this  Act  and  other  provisions  of  law 
to  conduct  and  support  health  research  and 
research  training,  make  such  use  of  health 
research  and  research  training  resources  In 
participating  foreign  countries  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  and  desirable. 
I  "(b)  In  carrying  out  his  respoiisibilltles 
■under  this  section  the  Surgeon  General 
may — 

"(1)  establish  and  maintain  fellowships  In 
the  United  States  and  in  participating  for- 
eign countries; 

"(2)  make  grants  to  public  Institutions  or 
agencies  and  to  nonprofit  private  institutions 
or  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  in  par- 
ticipating foreign  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  fellowships; 
"(3)  make  grants  or  loans  of  equipment, 
medical,  biological,  physical,  or  chemical  sub- 
stances or  other  materials,  for  use  by  public 
institutions  or  agencies,  or  nonprofit  private 
ilnstitutlons  or  agencies,  or  by  individuals, 
lln  participating  foreign  countries; 
I  "(4)  participate  and  otherwise  cooperate 
In  any  international  health  research  or  re- 
search training  meetings,  conferences,  or 
other  activities: 

"(5)  facilitate  the  interchange  between 
the  United  States  and  participating  foreign 
countries,  and  among  participating  foreign 
countries,  of  research  scientists  and  experts 
who  are  engaged  in  experiments  and  pro- 
grams of  research  or  research  training,  and 
in  carrying  out  such  purpose  may  pay  per 
diem  compensation,  subsistence,  and  travel 
for  such  scientists  and  experts  when  away 
from  their  places  of  residence  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  those  provided  in  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently;  and 
"(6)  procure,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  15  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  experts  or 
consultants;  Individuals  so  employed  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  in  excess  of  $50 
per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1948  (5  U.S  C.  73b-2) 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

"(c)  The  Surgeon  General  may  not.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  authority  under  this  secUon. 
assist  In  the  construction  of  buildings  for 
research  or  research  training  In  any  foreign 
country. 

j    "(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'health  research'  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  research.  In- 
vestigations, and  studies  relating  to  cauaes 
and  methods  of  prevention  of  accidents,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  highway  and 
aviation  accidents. 

"(2>  The  term  'participating  foreign  coun- 
tries' means  those   foreign   countries  which 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  carry- 
tag  out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 
I  AUTHORrrr  of  secretary 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
Clause  (1 )  of  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary") 
Jf^^Vi^^^^  exercise  of  his  responsibilities 
mider  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (29 
U.S.C..  ch.  4)   and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 


to  establish  in  the  Department  of  (Commerce 
and  Labor  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the 
Children's  Bureau",  approved  April  9,  1912. 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.,  ch.  6).  and  any  other 
provision  of  law,  to  conduct  and  support 
health  research  and  research  training.  In- 
cluding research  and  research  training  re- 
lating to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
cappjed.  make  such  use  of  health  research 
and  research  training  resources  in  partici- 
pating foreign  countries  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  desirable. 

(b)  To  carry  out  his  responsibilities  un- 
der this  section  the  Secretary  may — 

( 1 )  establish  and  maintain  fellowships  in 
the  United  States  and  In  participating  for- 
eign countries; 

(2)  make  grants  to  public  institutions  or 
agencies  and  to  nonprofit  private  institutions 
or  agencies  Ln  the  United  Statee  and  In  par- 
ticipating foreign  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  fellowships; 

(3)  make  grants  or  loans  of  ecjulpment, 
medical,  biological,  physical,  or  chemical 
substances  or  other  materials,  for  use  by  pub- 
lic institutions  or  agencies,  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate institutions  or  agencies,  or  by  individ- 
uals. In  participating  foreign  countries; 

(4)  participate  and  otherwise  cooperate  In 
any  international  health  or  medical  research 
or  research  training  meetings,  conferences, 
or  other  activities; 

(5)  facilitate  the  Interchange  between  the 
United  States  and  participating  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  among  participating  foreign  coun- 
tries, of  research  scientists  and  experts  who 
are  engaged  in  experiments  and  programs  of 
research  or  research  training,  and  in  carry- 
ing out  such  purpose  may  pay  per  diem  com- 
pensation, subsistence,  and  travel  for  such 
scientists  and  experts  when  away  from  their 
places  of  residence  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
those  provided  In  section  5  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  US  C  73b-2) 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  In- 
termittently employed;  and 

(6)  procure.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  15  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U  S.C.  55a) .  the  tem 
porary  or  Intermittent  services  of  experts  or 
consultants;  individuals  so  employed  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  in  excess  of  $50  per 
diem.  Including  travel  time,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b~2)  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  The  term  "health  research"  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  research.  In- 
vestigations, and  studies  relating  to  causes 
and  methods  of  prevention  of  accidents,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  highway  and  avia- 
tion accidents. 

<2)  The  term  "participating  foreign  coun- 
tries" means  those  foreign  countries  which 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

ACTHOErtT    OF    PRESIDENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  use  his  authority  under 
th  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  section 
2  of  this  Joint  resolution  and  In  accom- 
plishing such  purposes  ( l )  use  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable  foreign  currencies  or 
credits  available  for  utilization  by  the  United 
States,  (2)  enter  into  agreements  to  use 
foreign  currencies  and  credits  available  to 
other  nations  for  use  with  the  agreement  of 
the  United  States,  and  (3)  use  any  other  for- 
eign currencies  and  credits  which  may  be 
made  available  by  participating  foreign  coxm- 
tries. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
2  of  this  Joint  resolution  the  President.  In 


cooperation  with  participating  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  authorized  to  encourage,  support, 
and  promote  the  planning  and  conduct  of, 
and  training  for.  research  Investigations,  ex- 
periments, and  studies  in  the  United  States 
and  in  participating  foreign  countries  relat- 
ing to  the  causes,  diagnosis,  treatment,  con- 
trol, and  prevention  of  diseases  and  impair- 
ments of  mankind  (including  nutritional 
and  other  health  deficiencies)  or  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped. 

(c)  To  carry  out  his  res^Mnslbllltles  un- 
der this  Joint  resolution  the  Ptesldent  may — 

( 1 )  establish  and  malntaliv  fellowshlpe  In 
participating   foreign    count/les; 

(2)  make  financial  grants  to  establish  and 
maintain  fellowships,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  public  institutions  and  agencies  and 
to  nonprofit  private  institutions  and  agen- 
cies, and  to  Individuals  In  participating  for- 
eign countries,  or  contract  with  such  in- 
stitutions, agencies,  or  Individuals  without 
regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States; 

(3t  make  grants  or  loans  of  equipment, 
medical,  biological,  physical,  or  chemical 
substances  or  other  materials,  for  use  by 
such    institutions,   agencies,   or   individuals; 

(4)  furnish  technical  assistance  and  ad- 
vice to  such  institutions  or  agencies  and  in 
carrying  out  such  purposes  may  pay  the  com- 
pensation and  expenses  of  scientists  and  ex- 
perts from  the  United  States  and  other  par- 
ticipating foreign  countries; 

(5)  facilitate  the  Interchange  among  par- 
ticipating foreign  counUies  of  sclentlsu  and 
experts  (Including  the  payment  of  travel  and 
subsUtence  for  such  scientists  and  experts 
when  away  from  their  places  of  residence); 

(6)  cooperate  and  assist  In  the  pljmning 
and  conduct  of  research,  research  planning, 
and  research  training  programs  and  projects 
by  groups  engaged  In,  or  concerned  with,  re- 
search or  research  training  endeavors  in  the 
health  sciences,  and,  through  financial 
grants  or  other  appropriate  means,  assist  In 
special  research,  research  planning,  or  re- 
search training  projects  conducted  by  o-  un- 
der the  auspices  of  such  groups  where  they 
can  effectively  carry  out  such  acUvlties  con- 
templated  by   this   Joint   resolution; 

(7)  encourage  and  support  international 
communication  in  the  sciences  relating  to 
health  by  means  of  calling  or  cooperating  in 
the  convening,  and  financing  or  contributing 
to  the  financing  of  the  expenses  of.  Interna- 
tional scientific  meetings  and  conferences; 
and  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of. 
translating  and  other  services,  and  issue  or 
finance  publications,  leading  to  a  more  effec- 
tive dissemination  of  relevant  scientific  In- 
formation with  respect  to  research  con- 
ducted In  the  United  States  or  participating 
foreign  countries. 

(d)  The  activities  authorized  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  extend  to  the  support  of  pub- 
lic health,  medical  care,  or  other  programs 
of  an  operational  nature  as  contrasted  with 
research  and  research  training  nor  shall  any 
of  the  grants  authorized  by  this  section  In- 
clude grants  for  the  improvement  or  exten- 
sion of  public  health  administration  In  other 
countries  except  for  necessary  research  and 
research  training  In  the  science  of  public 
health  and  public  health  administration. 

(e)  The  President  Is  authorized,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  It  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  2  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, to  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  use.  55a),  and  create  a  com- 
mittee or  committees  to  be  composed  en- 
tirely of  persons  who  are  citizens  of  th6 
United  States  to  advise  him  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Joint  resolution:  individuals 
so  employed  and  members  of  committees 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not 
to  exceed  $50  per  diem.  Including  travel 
time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
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regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
m  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  use.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

(f)  The  President  may  delegate  any  au- 
thority vested  in  him  by  this  section  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  TTie  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  any  authority  which  is  dele- 
gated to  him  under  this  section,  and  may 
delegate  performance  of  any  such  authority 
to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  the  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  or  other  subordinates  acting 
under  his  direction. 

(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  2  of  this  Joint  resolution,  and  sub- 
ject to  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1953.  the  President  may 
use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  foreign 
nations  or  organizations  of  nations  to  use 
the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  or  which  are 
otherwise  available  for  utilization  by  the 
United  States  The  President  is  authorized 
to  agree  to  the  utilization  by  foreign  nations. 
for  programs  designed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  2  of  this  Joint  resolution  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States,  of 
amounts  deposited  in  special  accounts  pur- 
suant to  section  14:3ib)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  to  the  extent  that  the 
amounts  In  such  accounts  exceed  the  re- 
quirements of  other  programs  covered  by 
such  section  142(b).  Such  utilization  of 
amounts  in  special  accounts  shall  be  with- 
out regard  to  the  second  provlao  in  clause 
(Hi)    of  such  section  142(b). 

(h)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session,  a  report  summarizing  activities  un- 
der this  section  and  making  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(1)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "health  research"  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  research,  in- 
vestigations, and  studies  relating  to  causes 
and  methods  of  prevention  of  accidents.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  highway  and 
aviation  accidents. 

(2)  The  term  "participating  foreign  coun- 
tries" means  those  foreign  countries  which 
coojjerate  with  the  United  States  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

OTHEX     AtTHOmiTT 

Sfc.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Joint  resolution 
rtiall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  restrict  au- 
thority vested  In  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  any  other 
ofB-^r  or  agenc-y  of  the  United  States  by  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Pi'esidcnt,  the  House 
amendment  does  not  change  the  basic 
authority  originally  outlined  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  I  have  cleared  ttie  amendment 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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ADDITIVE      .-.MENDMENTS 
OF   19P0 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Seiialr  the  amendment  of  the 
Ilon.^e  of  Rrpir.si'ntativr.';  to  the  bil!   'S. 


2197)  to  protect  the  public  health  by 
amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  use 
of  suitable  color  additives  in  or  on  foods, 
di'ugs,  and  cosmetics,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribing  the  conditions 
(including  maximum  tolerances)  under 
which  such  additives  may  be  safely  used, 
which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Color 
Additive  Amendmenu  of  1960." 

TITLI    I AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    FEDERAL    FOOD, 

OXUG,    AND    COSMETIC    ACT 

Definitions 
Sec.  101.  Section  201,  as  amended,  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Paragraph  (s)  of  such  section  (defin- 
ing the  term  "food  additive")  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  clause  (3)  as  clause  (4).  and 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  clause  (4), 
as  so  redesignated,  the  following  new  clause : 

"(3)  a  color  additive;  or". 

(b)  Paragraph  (t)  of  such  section  is  re- 
designated and  otherwise  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  ( u )  The  term  'safe',  as  used  in  paragraph 
(s)  of  this  section  and  in  sections  409  and 
706.  has  reference  to  the  health  of  man  or 
animal.** 

(c)  There  is  Inserted,  immediately  after 
paragraph  (s)  of  such  section,  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(t)  (1)  The  term  'color  additive'  means  a 
material  which — 

"(A)  is  a  dye,  pigment,  or  other  substance 
made  by  a  process  of  synthesis  or  similar 
artifice,  or  extracted.  Isolated,  or  otherwise 
derived,  with  or  without  intermediate  or 
final  change  of  identity,  from  a  vegetable, 
animal,  mineral,  or  other  soiu-ce,  and 

"(B)  when  added  or  applied  to  a  food, 
drug,  or  cosmetic,  or  to  the  human  body  or 
any  part  thereof.  Is  capable  (alone  or  through 
reaction  with  othe^substance)  of  imparting 
color  thereto: 

except  that  such  term  does  not  Include  tuiy 
material  which  the  Secretary,  by  regulation, 
determines  Is  used  (or  intended  to  be  used) 
solely  for  a  purpose  or  purposes  other  than 
coloring. 

"(2)  The  term  'coIot'  Includes  black,  white, 
and  Intermediate  grays. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  subparagraph  (1)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any 
pesticide  chemical,  soil  or  plant  nutrient, 
OT  other  agricultural  chemical  solely  because 
of  Its  effect  In  aiding,  retarding,  or  otherwise 
affecting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  growth 
or  other  natural  physiological  processes  of 
produce  of  the  soU  and  thereby  affecting  Its 
color,  whether  before  or  after  harvest." 

Colors  or  colored  articles — When  deemed  to 
be  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods,  drugs, 
or  cosmetics 

Food 
Sec.  102.  (a)il)  Clause  (2)  (A)  of  section 
420(a),  as  amended,  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
food  deemed  adulterated  by  reason  of  un- 
safe additives)  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  matter  within  the  parentheses 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"other  than  one  which  is  (1)  a  pesticide 
chemical  in  or  on  a  raw  agricultural  com- 
modity: (ii)  a  food  additive:  or  (ill)  a  color 
additive". 

(2)  Section  402(c),  as  amended,  of  such 
Act  (relating  to  food  deemed  adulterated  by 
reason  of  uncertified  coal-tar  color)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  If  It  is,  or  it  bears  or  contains,  a  color 
additive  which  is  unsafe  within  the  meaning 
of  section  706(a) ." 

(3)  Section  403  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
the  circumstances  i;nder  wh.ch  f'>><1  i^ 
deemed  misbranded)    is  bmenSed   by  artdir.g 


at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(m)  If  It  Is  a  color  additive,  unless  Its 
packaging  and  labeling  are  in  conformity 
with  such  packaging  and  labeling  require- 
ments, applicable  to  such  color  additive,  as 
may  be  contained  In  regulations  Issued  under 
section  706." 

Drugs 

(b)(1)  Clause  (4)  of  section  501(a)  of 
such  Act  (relating  to  drugs  deemed  adulter- 
ated by  reason  of  uncertified  coal  tar  color) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(4)  If  (A)  It 
is  a  drug  which  bears  or  contains,  for  pur- 
poses of  coloring  only,  a  color  additive  which 
is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section  706 
(a),  or  (B)  it  Is  a  color  additive  the  Intended 
use  of  which  In  or  on  drugs  Is  for  purposes 
of  coloring  only  and  Is  unsafe  within  the 
meaning  of  section  706  (a).** 

(2)  Section  502  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  drugs  are 
deemed  misbranded)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(m)  If  It  is  a  color  additive  the  Intended 
use  of  which  In  or  on  drugs  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  coloring  only,  unless  Its  packaging  and 
labeling  are  In  conformity  with  such  pack- 
aging and  labeling  requirements,  applicable 
to  such  color  additive,  as  may  be  contained 
In  regulations  issued  under  section  706." 

Cosmetics 

(c)(1)  Section  601(e)  of  such  Act  (re- 
lating to  cosmetics,  other  than  hair  dyes, 
deemed  adulterated  by  reason  of  uncertified 
coal  tar  color)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  If  It  is  not  a  hair  dye  and  It  is.  or  it 
bears  or  contains,  a  color  additive  which  Is 
unsafe  witliin  the  meaning  of  section  706 
(a)." 

(2)  Section  602  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  cosmetics 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(e)  If  It  is  a  color  additive,  unless  its 
packaglne:  and  labeling  are  In  conformity 
with  such  packaging  and  labeling  require- 
ments, applicable  to  such  color  additive,  as 
may  be  contained  in  regulations  Issued  un- 
der section  706.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  packages  of  color  additives  which, 
with  respect  to  their  use  for  cosmetics,  are 
marketed  and  Intended  for  use  only  in  or 
on  hair  dyes  (as  defined  in  the  last  sentence 
of   section    601(a)  ).** 

Regulations   to  assure  safety  of  color  addi- 
tives for  foods,  drugs,  and  cosm,etics 

S»c.  103.  (a)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by— 

(1)  repealing  subsection  (b)  of  section 
406  and  striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)"  after  "Sec.  406.**  in  such  section; 

(2)  repealing  section  504; 

(3)  repealing  section  604;  and 

(4)  amending  section  701(e)  by  (A)  strik- 
ing out  "406  (a)  or  (b)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "406";  (B)  striking  out  "504.  or 
604.";  and  (C)  Inserting  the  word  "or"  after 
"501  (bi,". 

(b)  Section  706  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"LISTING     AND     CERTIFICATION     OF    COLOR     ADDI- 
TTVES    FOR    FOODS,   DRUGS,    AND   COSMETICS 

"When  color  additives  deemed  unsafe 

"Sec.  706.  (a)  A  color  additive  shall,  with 
re.'=pect  to  any  particular  use  (for  which  it 
is  being  used  or  Intended  to  be  used  or  Is 
represented  as  suitable)  In  or  on  food  or 
drugs  or  cosmetics,  be  deemed  unsafe  for  the 
purposes  of  the  application  of  section  402(c) , 
section  501(a)(4),  or  section  601(e),  as  the 
case  may  be.  unless — 

'■(1)(A)  there  Is  In  effect,  and  such  addi- 
tive and  such  use  are  In  conformity  »nth,  a 
regulation  issued  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section   listing  such   additive  for  such 
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use,  including  any  provision  of  such  regula- 
tion prescribing  the  conditions  under  which 
such  additive  may  be  safely  tlsed.  and  (B) 
such  additive  either  (1)  Is  from  a  batch  certi- 
fied, In  accordance  with  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  for  such  use,  or 
(11)  has.  with  respect  to  such  use,  been  ex- 
empted by  the  Secretary  from  the  require- 
ment of  certlflcation:  or 

"(2)  such  additive  and  such  use  thereof 
conform  to  the  terms  of  an  exemption  which 
Is  in  effect  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section. 

While  there  are  In  effect  regulations  under 
I  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  re- 
I  latlng  to  a  color  additive  or  an  exemption 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  with  respect  to 
such  additive,  an  article  shall  not.  by  reason 
of  bearing  or  containing  such  additive  In 
all  respects  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
I  tlons  of  such  exemption,  be  considered  adul- 
terated within  the  meaning  of  clause  (1) 
of  section  402(a)  If  such  article  Is  a  food, 
or  within  the  meaning  of  section  601(a)  If 
such  article  Is  a  cosmetic  other  than  a  hair 
dye  (as  defined  In  the  last  sentence  of  section 
601(a) ). 

"Listing  of  colors 
'  "(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
provide  for  separately  listing  coior  additives 
for  use  in  or  on  food,  color  additives  for  use 
I  In  or  on  drugs,  and  color  additives  for  use 
in  or  on  cosmetics.  If  and  to  the  extent  that 
such  additives  are  suitable  and  safe  for  any 
such  use  when  employed  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations. 

"(2)  (A)  Such  regulations  may  list  any 
color  additive  for  use  generally  In  or  on 
food,  or  in  or  on  drugs,  or  In  or  on  cosmetics. 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  additive  Is 
suitable  and  may  safely  be  employed  for 
such  general  use. 

"(B)  If  the  data  before  the  Secretary  do 
not  establish  that  the  additive  satisfies  the 
requirements  for  listing  such  additive  on 
the  applicable  list  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  or  If  the  prop>osal  Is 
for  listing  such  additive  for  a  more  limited 
use  or  uses,  such  regulations  mav  Mst  such 
additive  only  for  any  more  limited  vise  or 
uses  for  which  It  Is  suitable  and  may  safely 
be  employed. 

"(3)  Such  regulations  shall,  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  use  or  uses  for  which  a 
particular  color  additive  Is  listed,  prescribe 
the  conditions  under  which  such  additive 
may  be  safely  employed  for  such  use  or 
tises  (Including,  but  not  limited  to  sped- 
flcatlons,  hereafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  tolerance  limitations,  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  or  quantities  which  may  be 
used  or  permitted  to  remain  In  or  on  the 
article  or  articles  in  or  on  which  It  Is  used 
specifications  as  to  the  manner  In  which  such 
additive  may  be  added  to  or  used  In  or  on 
such  article  or  articles;  and  directions  or 
other  labeling  or  packaging  requirements  for 
such  additive). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  list  a  color 
additive  under  this  section  for  a  proposed 
u&e  unless  the  data  before  him  establish 
that  such  use,  under  the  conditions  of  use 
specified  in  the  regulations,  will  be  safe- 
Provided,  however.  That  a  color  additive 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  suitable  and  safe  for 
the  purpose  of  listing  under  this  subsection 
for  use  generally  in  or  on  food,  while  there 
is  In  effect  a  published  finding  of  the  Sec- 
retary declaring  such  substance  exempt  from 
the  term  'food  additive'  because  of  Its  belnjr 
generally  recognized  by  qualified  experts  as 
mie  for  Its  Intended  use,  as  provided  In 
Section  201(8).  ~    "i 

^f  iV,  '^'   ^^  determining,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  whether  a  proposed  u^of 

nnn^  h""  "^'''"""  '^  «^^-  the'^SeSetary  shall 

"f  f?U  ^°'^^  ^t^e'-  relevant  factors- 
relevint    .f^''*'''*'^^  consumption  of.  or  other 
relevant    exposure    from,    the    additive    and 
Of  any  substance  formed  In  or  on  food!  drS^ 


or  cosmetics  because  of  the  use  of  the  ad- 
ditive; 

"(11)  the  ctunulative  effect.  If  any.  of 
such  additive  In  the  diet  of  man  or  ani- 
mals, taking  Into  account  the  same  or  any 
chemically  or  pharmacologically  related 
substance  or  substances  in  such  diet; 

"(Hi)  safety  factors  which.  In  the  opinion 
of  experts  qualified  by  scientific  training 
and  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  of 
color  additives  for  the  use  or  uses  for  which 
the  additive  Is  proposed  to  be  listed,  are 
generally  recognized  as  appropriate  for  the 
use  of  animal  experimentation  data;   and 

'(Iv)  the  availability  of  any  needed  prac- 
ticable methods  of  analysis  for  determining 
the  identity  and  quantity  of  (I)  the  pure 
dye  and  ail  Intermediates  and  other  im- 
purities contained  In  such  color  additive, 
(II)  such  additive  in  or  on  any  article  of 
food,  drug,  or  cosmetic,  and  (III)  any  sub- 
stance formed  In  or  on  such  article  because 
of  the  use  of  such  additive. 

"(B)  A  color  additive  (1)  shall  be  deemed 
unsafe,  and  shall  not  be  listed,  for  any  use 
which  will  or  may  result  In  Ingestion  of  all 
or  part  of  such  additive.  If  the  additive  Is 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  induce  cancer 
when  Ingested  by  man  or  animal,  or  If  It  Is 
found  by  the  Secretary,  after  tests  which 
are  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
safety  of  additives  for  use  In  food,  to  Induce 
cancer  In  man  or  animal,  and  (11)  shall  be 
deemed  unsafe,  and  shall  not  be  listed,  for 
any  use  which  will  not  result  In  Ingestion 
of  any  part  of  such  additive.  If,  after  testa 
which  are  appropriate  for  the  evaluation 
of  the  safety  of  additives  for  such  use,  or 
after  other  relevant  exposxu-e  of  man  or  ani- 
mal to  such  additive,  it  Is  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  induce  cancer  in  man  or  ani- 
mal. 

"(C)(1)    In    any    proceeding    for    the    Is- 
suance, amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  regulation 
listing  a  color  additive,  whether  commenced 
by  a  proposal  of  the  Secretary  on  his  own 
initiative  or   by   a  proposal   contained   In   a 
petition,   the   petitioner,   or   any   other   per- 
son who  will  be  adversely  affected  by  such 
proposal  or  by  the  Secretary's  order  Issued  in 
accordance    with    paragraph    (1)    of    section 
701(e)  If  placed  In  effect,  may  request,  with- 
in the  time  specified  In  this  subparagraph, 
that  the  petition   or  order   thereon,   or  the 
Secretary's   proposal,  be  referred   to  an   ad- 
visory  committee  for   a   report  and   recom- 
mendations   with    respect    to    any    matter 
arising     under     subparagraph     (B)     of    the 
paragraph,   which   is  involved   in  such  pro- 
posal or  order  and  which  requires  the  exer- 
cise of  scientific  Judgment.     Upon  such  re- 
quest, or  If  the  Secretary  within  such  time 
deems  such  a  referral  necessary,  the  Secre- 
tary   shall    forthwith    appoint    an    advisory 
committee  under  subparagraph    (D)   of  this 
paragraph  and  shall  refer  to  It.  together  with 
all  the  data  before  him,  such  matter  arising 
under  subparagraph    (B)    for  study   thereof 
and  for  a  report   and  recommendations  on 
such  matter.     A  person  who  has  filed  a  pe- 
tition or  who  has  requested  the  referral  of 
a  matter  to  an  advisory  committee  pursuant 
to  this  subparagraph   (C),  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives   of    the    Department    of    Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  have  the  right 
to  consult  with  such  advisory  committee  In 
connection  with   the  matter  referred   to   It 
The  request  for  referral  under  this  subpara- 
graph, or  the  Secretary's  referral  on  his  own 
Initiative,  may  be  made  at  any  time  before 
or  within   thirty  days  after,   publication  of 
an  order  of  the   Secretary  acting  upon   the 
petition  or  proposal. 

"(11)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
such  referral,  or  within  an  additional  thirty 
days  if  the  committee  deems  such  additional 
time  necessary,  the  committee  shall  after 
independent  study  of  the  data  furnished  to 
it  by  the  Secretary  and  other  data  before 
it,  certify  to  the  Secretary  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendatlonf.  together  with  all  underlying 


data  and  a  statement  of  the  reasons  or  basis 
for  the  recommendations.  A  copy  of  the 
foregoing  shall  be  promptly  supplied  by  the 
Secretary  to  any  person  who  has  filed  a 
petition,  or  who  has  requested  such  referral 
to  the  advisory  committee.  Within  thirty 
days  after  such  certification,  and  after  giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  all  data  then  be- 
fore him,  including  such  report,  recommen- 
dations, underlying  data,  and  statement,  and 
to  any  prior  order  Issued  by  him  in  connec- 
tion with  such  matter,  the  Secretary  shall 
by  order  confirm  or  modify  any  order  there- 
tofore Issued  or.  If  no  such  prior  order  has 
been  Issued,  shall  by  order  act  upon  the 
petition  or  other  proposal. 
■•(ill)   Where— 

"(I)  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  haa  initiated 
a  proposal  to  remove  from  listing  a  color  ad- 
ditive previously  listed  pursuant  to  this  aec- 
tlon;  and 

••  ( II )  a  request  has  been  made  for  referral 
of  such  proposal  to  an  advisory  committee; 
the  Secretary  may  not  act  by  order  on  such 
proposal  until  the  advisory  committee  haa 
made  a  report  and  recommendatioiis  to  him 
under  clause  (11)  of  this  subparagraph  and 
he  has  considered  such  recommendations, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  emergency 
conditions  exist  necessitating  the  Issuance 
of  an  order  notwithstanding  this  clause. 

"(D)  The  advisory  committee  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  composed  of  experts  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  qualified  In  the 
subject  matter  referred  to  the  committee 
and  of  adequately  diversified  professional 
background,  except  that.  In  the  event  of  the 
Inability  or  refusal  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  act,  the  Secretary  shall  select 
the  members  of  the  committee.  The  size  of 
the  committee  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Members  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  receive  as  compensation  for  their 
services  a  reasonable  per  diem,  which  the 
Secretary  shall  by  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribe, for  time  actually  spent  In  the  work 
of  the  committee,  and  shall  in  addition  be 
reimbursed  for  their  necessary  traveling  and 
subsistence  expenses  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  places  of  residence.  The  mem- 
bers sliall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law  regarding  the  appointment  and 
compensation  of  employees  of  the  United 
States  The  Secretary  shall  furnUh  the  com- 
mittee with  adequate  clerical  and  other  as- 
sistance, and  shall  by  rules  and  regulations 
prescribe  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by 
the  committee. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  not  lUt  a  color 
additive  under  thU  subsection  for  a  proposed 
use  If  the  data  before  him  show  that  such 
proposed  use  wovUd  promote  deception  of 
the  consumer  in  violation  of  this  Act  or 
would  otherwise  result  In  misbranding  or 
adulteraUon  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 
"(7)  If,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
a  tolerance  limitation  is  required  in  order 
to  assure  that  a  proposed  use  of  a  color 
additive  will  be  safe,  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  shall  not  list  the  additive  for  such 
use  if  he  finds  that  the  data  before  him  do 
not  establish  that  such  additive.  If  used 
within  a  safe  tolerance  limitation,  would 
achieve  the  Intended  physical  or  other  tech- 
nical effect;  and 

"(B)  shall  not  fix  such  tolerance  limita- 
tion at  a  level  higher  than  he  finds  to  be 
reasonably  required  to  accomplish  the  In- 
tended physical  or  other  technical  effect. 

■•(8)  If,  having  regard  to  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  color  additive  lllcely  to  be  con- 
sumed In  the  diet  or  to  be  applied  to  the 
human  body,  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
data  before  him  fall  to  show  that  It  would 
be  safe  and  otherwise  permissible  to  lUt  a 
CO  or  additive  (or  pharmacologically  related 
color  additives)  for  all  the  uses  proposed 
therefor  and  at  the  levels  of  concentration 
proposed,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  determining 
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for  which  use  or  uses  such  additive  (or  such 
related  additives)  shall  be  or  remain  listed, 
or  how  the  aggregate  allowable  safe  toler- 
ance for  Evich  additive  or  additives  shall  be 
allocated  by  him  among  the  uses  under  con- 
sideration, take  into  account,  among  other 
relevant  factors  (and  subject  to  the  para- 
mount criterion  of  safety),  (A)  the  relative 
marketability  of  the  articles  Involved  as  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  uses  of  the  color 
additive  (or  of  such  related  additives)  In  or 
on  such  articles,  and  the  relative  dependence 
of  the  industries  concerned  on   such  uses; 

(B)  the  relative  aggregate  amounts  of  such 
color  additive  which  he  estimates  would  be 
consumed  in  the  diet  or  applied  to  the 
human  body  by  reason  of  the  various  uses 
and   levels  of   concentration   proposed;    and 

(C)  the  availability.  If  any,  of  other  color 
additives  suitable  and  safe  for  one  or  more 
of  the  uses  proposed. 

"Certification  of  colors 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  further,  by  regu- 
lation, provide  (1)  for  the  certification,  with 
safe  diluents  or  without  diluents,  of  batches 
of  color  additives  listed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  conforming  to  the  requirements 
for  such  additives  established  by  regulations 
under  such  subsection  and  this  subsection, 
and  (2)  for  exemption  from  the  requirement 
of  certification  in  the  case  of  any  such  addi- 
tive, or  any  listing  or  use  thereof,  for  which 
he  finds  such  requirement  not  to  be  neces- 
sary In  the  Interest  of  the  protection  of  the 
public  health:  Provided.  That  with  respect 
to  any  use  In  or  on  food  for  which  a  listed 
color  additive  Is  deemed  to  be  safe  by  reason 
of  the  proviso  to  paragraph  (4)  of  siibsec- 
tlon  (b).  the  requirement  of  certification 
shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  necessary  In  the 
interest  of  public  health  protection. 

"Procedure  for  issuance,  amendment,  or  re- 
peal of  regulations 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  701  (e), 
(f).  and  (g)  of  this  Act  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection 
(b)(5)  of  this  section,  apply  to  and  in  all 
respects  govern  proceedings  for  the  Issuance, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  regulations  under 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section  (In- 
cluding Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's 
action  in  such  proceedings)  and  the  admis- 
sibility of  transcripts  of  the  record  of  such 
proceedings  in  other  proceedings,  except 
that — 

"(1)  If  the  proceeding  Is  commenced  by 
the  filing  of  a  petition,  notice  of  the  proposal 
made  by  the  petition  shall  be  published  in 
general  terms  by  the  Secretary  within  thirty 
days  after  such  filing,  and  the  Secretary's 
order  (required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
701(e))  acting  upon  such  proposal  shall.  In 
the  absence  of  prior  referral  (or  request  for 
referral )  to  an  advisory  committee,  be  Issued 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  such 
filing,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  (prior 
to  such  ninetieth  day),  by  written  notice  to 
the  petitioner,  extend  such  nlnety-<iay  period 
to  such  time  (not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  filing  of 
the  petition)  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  study  and  Investigate 
the  petition; 

"(2)  any  report,  recommendations,  under- 
lying data,  and  reasons  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  an  advisory  committee  appointed 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (D)  of  subsection 
(b)  (5)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record  of  any  hearing  if  relevant  and 
material,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
7(c)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  sec.  l(X)6(c)  ).  The  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  designate  a  member  to  appear  and 
testify  at  any  such  hearing  with  respect  to 
the  report  and  recommendations  of  such 
committee  upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
petitioner,  or  the  officer  conducting  the  hear- 
ing, but  this  shall  not  preclude  any  other 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  from 
appearing  and  testifying  at  such  hearing; 


"(3)  the  Secretary's  order  after  public 
hearing  (acting  upon  objections  filed  to  an 
order  made  prior  to  hearing)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  section  409(f)  (2) ; 
and 

"(4)  the  scope  of  Judicial  review  of  such 
order  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  fourth 
sentence  of  paragraph  (2).  and  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  ( 3 ) ,  of  section  409  (g) . 

"Fees 

"(e)  The  admitting  to  listing  and  certlflca- 
tion of  color  additives,  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  under  this  Act,  shall 
be  performed  only  upon  payment  of  such 
fees,  which  shall  be  specified  in  surh  regula- 
tions, as  may  be  necessary  to  provide,  main- 
tain, and  equip  an  adequate  service  for  such 
purposes. 

"Exemptions 

*'(f)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
(Issued  without  regard  to  subsection  (d)  ) 
provide  for  exempting  from  the  requirements 
of  this  section  any  color  additive  or  any  spe- 
cific type  of  use  thereof,  and  any  article  of 
food,  drug,  or  cosmetic  bearing  or  contain- 
ing such  additive,  intended  solely  for  Investi- 
gational use  by  qualified  experts  when  In  his 
opinion  such  exemption  Is  consistent  with 
the  public  health." 

Confidentiality  of  trade  secrets 
Sec.    104.  Section   301  (J),   as   amended,   of 
such    Act.    prohibiting    disclosure    of    trade 
secrets,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  704" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "704,  or  706". 

CHANGES    IN    CROSS -RETERENCES    AND 
TERMINOLOGY 

Sec.  105.  Such  Act  is  further  amended 
by- 

(a)  striking  out.  In  section  301(1)  thereof 
(relating  to  forgery  or  unauthorized  use  of 
certain  Identification  devices).  "404,  406(b), 
504,  506.  607.  or  604"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•404,  506,  507,  or  706  '; 

(b)(1)  striking  out.  In  claiise  (3>  of  sec- 
tion 303(c)  (relating  to  color  manufacturer's 
guarantee),  the  word  "coal-tar"  wherever  it 
apf>ears  in  such  clause,  and  (2)  inserting 
after  the  word  "color  ".  wherever  it  appears 
in  such  clause,  the  word  "additive";  and 

(c)  striking  out  "harmless  coloring"  In  sec- 
tion 402(d)  (relating  to  nonnutrltive  sub- 
stances In  confectionery)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "authorized  coloring". 

TITLE   n ETTEcm'E    DATE.  TRANSTTTONAL    PRO^^- 

SIONS.   AND  ETFECT  ON   OTHER  LAWS 

Definitions 

Sec.  201.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"basic  Act"  means  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Ctosmetic  Act;  the  term  "enactment 
date"  means  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  and  other  terms,  insofar  as  also  used  In 
the  basic  Act  (whether  before  or  sifter  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  they  have,  or  had  when  in  effect, 
under  the  basic  Act. 

Effective  date 
Sec.    202.  This   Act    shall,    subject   to   the 
provisions  of  section  203,  take  effect  on  the 
enactment  date. 

Provisional  listings  of  commercially 
established  colors 
Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  The  ptirpose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  make  possible,  on  an  Interim  basis 
for  a  reasonable  period,  through  provisional 
listings,  the  use  of  commercially  established 
color  additives  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  public  health,  pending  the  completion 
of  the  scientific  investigations  needed  as  a 
basis  for  making  determinations  as  to  list- 
ing of  such  additives  under  the  basic  Act 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  A  provisional  list- 
ing (Including  a  deemed  provisional  list- 
ing) of  a  color  additive  under  this  section 
for  any  use  shall,  unless  sooner  terminated 
or  expiring  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, expire  (A)  on  the  closing  date  (as  de- 


fined In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection) 
or  (B)  on  the  effective  date  of  a  listing  of 
such  additive  for  such  use  under  section  706 
of  the  basic  Act,  whichever  date  first  occurs. 
(2 1  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "closing  date  "  means  (A)  the  last  day 
of  the  two  and  one-half  year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  enactment  date  or  (B),  with 
respect  to  a  particular  provisional  listing  (or 
deemed  provisional  listing)  of  a  color  addi- 
tive or  use  thereof,  such  later  closing  date 
as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
establish  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph.  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation, 
upon  application  of  an  interested  person  or 
on  his  own  Initiative,  from  time  to  time 
postpone  the  original  closing  date  with  re- 
spect to  a  provisional  listing  (or  deemed 
provisional  listing)  under  this  section  of 
a  specified  color  additive,  or  of  a  specified 
use  or  uses  of  such  additive,  for  such  period 
or  periods  as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section.  If  in  the  Secre- 
tary's Judgment  such  action  Is  consistent 
with  the  objective  of  carrying  to  completion 
in  good  faith,  as  soon  as  reasonably  prac- 
ticable, the  scientific  investigations  neces- 
sary for  making  a  determination  as  to  list- 
ing such  additive,  or  such  specified  use  or 
\ises  thereof,  under  section  706  of  the  basic 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  terminate  a  post- 
ponement of  the  closing  date  at  any  time  if 
he  finds  that  such  postponement  should 
not  have  been  granted,  or  that  by  reason  of 
a  change  in  circvunstances  the  basis  for  such 
postponement  no  longer  exists,  or  that  there 
has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with  a  require- 
ment for  submission  of  progress  reports  or 
with  other  conditions  attached  to  such 
postponement. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  section — 

(1)  any  color  additive  which,  on  the  day 
preceding  the  enactment  date,  was  listed 
and  certifiable  for  any  use  or  uses  under 
section  406(b).  604.  or  604,  or  irnder  the 
third  proviso  of  section  402 1  c ) ,  of  the  basic 
Act.  and  of  which  a  batch  or  batches  had 
been  certified  for  such  xise  or  uses  prior 
to  the  enactment  date,  and 

(2)  any  color  additive  which  was  com- 
mercially used  or  sold  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment date  for  any  use  or  uses  In  or  on  any 
food,  drug,  or  cosmetic,  and  which  either, 
(A),  on  the  day  preceding  the  enactment 
date,  was  not  a  material  within  the 
purview  of  any  of  the  pro>-lsions  of  the  basic 
Act  enumerated  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  or  (B)  Is  the  color  addlUve 
known  as  synthetic  beta-carotene, 

shall,  beginning  on  the  enactment  date,  be 
deemed  to  be  provisionally  listed  under  this 
section  as  a  color  additive  for  such  use  or 
uses. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  any  per5=on,  the 
Secretary,  by  regulations  issued  under  sub- 
section (d).  shall  without  delay.  If  on  the 
basis  of  the  data  before  him  he  deems  such 
action  consi5tent  with  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  provisionally  list  a  material 
as  a  color  additive  for  any  use  for  which  it 
was  listed,  and  for  which  a  batch  or  batches 
of  such  material  had  been  certified,  under 
section  406(b).  604.  or  604  of  the  basic  Act 
prior  to  the  enactment  date,  although  such 
color  was  no  longer  listed  and  certifiable  for 
such  use  under  such  sections  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  enactment  date.  Such  provisional 
listing  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  pub- 
lication. 

(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulations 
Issued  or  amended  from  time  to  time  under 
this  section — 

(A)  insofar  as  practicable  promulgate  and 
keep  current  a  list  or  lists  of  the  color  ad- 
ditives, and  of  the  particular  uses  thereof, 
which  he  finds  are  deemed  provisionally 
listed  under  subsection  (b),  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  color  additive  on  such  a  list  with 
respect    to    a    particular    use   shall,    in    any 
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proceeding  under  the  basic  Act.  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  such  provisional  listing  Is  In 
effect; 

(B)  provide  for  the  provisional  listing  of 
the  color  additives  and  particular  uses  there- 
of specified  In  subjection  (c) ; 

(C)  provide,  with  respect  to  particular 
uses  for  which  color  additives  are  or  are 
deemed  to  be  provisionally  listed,  such  tem- 
porary tolerance  limitations  ( Including  such 
limitations  at  zero  level)  and  other  condi- 
tions of  use  and  labeling  or  packaging  re- 
quirements. 11  any.  as  In  his  Judgment  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  pend- 
ing listing  under  section  706  of  the  basic 
Act: 

(D)  provide  for  the  certification  of  batches 
of  such  color  additives  (with  or  without 
diluents)  for  the  uses  for  which  they  are  so 
listed  or  deemed  to  be  listed  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  such  an  additive  which  is 
a  color  additive  deemed  provisionally  listed 
under  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  exempt  from  the  requirement  of 
such  certification  while  not  subject  to  a 
tolerance  limitation:  and 

(E)  provide  for  the  termination  of  a  pro- 
visional listing  (or  deemed  provisional  list- 
ing) of  a  color  additive  or  particular  use 
thereof  forthwith  whenever  in  his  Judgment 
such  action  is  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health. 

(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph iC)  of  this  paragraph,  regulations 
under  this  section  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  issued,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  Sec- 
retary without  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  the  basic  Act.  but  for  the  purposes  of  the 
application  of  section  706(e)  of  the  basic 
Act  (relating  to  fees)  and  of  determining 
the  availability  of  appropriations  of  fees 
(and  of  advance  deposits  to  cover  fees) .  pro- 
ceedings, regulations,  and  certifications 
under  this  section  shall  he  deemed  to  be 
proceedings,  regulations,  and  certifications 
under  such  section  706.  Regtilations  provid- 
ing for  fees  (and  advance  deposits  to  cover 
fees),  which  on  the  day  preceding  the  en- 
actment date  were  in  effect  pursuant  to 
section  706  of  the  basic  Act.  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  regulations  under  such  section  706  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  and  appropriations  of 
fees  (and  advance  deposits)  available  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  such  section  706 
as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  date  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  specified  In  such 
section  706  as  so  amended. 

(B)    If  the  Secretary,   by  regulation — 

(1)  has  terminated  a  provisional  listing  (or 
deemed  provisional  listing)  of  a  color  addi- 
tive or  particular  use  thereof  pursuant  to 
paragraph   (1)(E)    of  this  subsection:  or 

(ii)  has,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(C)  or 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection.  Initially 
established  or  rendered  more  restrictive  a 
tolerance  limitation  or  other  restriction  or 
requirement  with  respect  to  a  provisional 
listing  (or  deemed  provisional  listing)  which 
listing  had  become  effective  prior  to  such 
action, 

any  person  adversely  affected  by  such  action 
may.  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period 
specified  in  clause  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section,  file  with  the  Secretary  a  peti- 
tion for  amendment  of  such  regulation  so 
as  to  revoke  or  modify  such  action  of  the 
Secretary,  but  the  filing  of  such  petition 
shall  not  operate  to  stay  or  suspend  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  action.  Such  petition 
shall.  In  accordance  with  regulations,  set 
forth  the  proposed  amendment  and  shall 
contain  data  (or  refer  to  data  which  are 
before  the  Secretary  or  of  which  he  will 
take  official  notice ) ,  which  show  that  the 
revocation  or  modification  proposed  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  protection  of  the  public 
health.  The  Secretary  shall,  after  piftlish- 
ing  such  proposal  and  affording  all  inter- 
ested persons  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  thereon  orally  or  in  writing,  act  upon 
such   proposal  by   published  order. 


\C )  Aiiy  person  adversely  affected  by  an 
order  entered  under  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph  may,  within  thirty  days  after 
Its  publication,  file  objections  thereto  with 
the  Secretary,  specifying  with  particularity 
the  provisions  of  the  order  deemed  objection- 
able, stating  reasonable  grounds  for  such  ob- 
jections, and  requesting  a  public  hearing 
upon  such  objections.  The  Secretary  shall 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  such  objections 
and  shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced at  such  hearing,  act  on  such  objections 
by  published  order.  Such  order  may  rein- 
state a  terminated  provisional  listing,  or 
Increase  or  dispense  with  a  previously  es- 
tablished temporary  tolerance  limitation,  or 
make  less  restrictive  any  other  limitation 
established  by  him  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  only  if  In  his  Judg- 
ment the  evidence  so  adduced  shows  that 
such  action  will  be  consistent  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health.  An  order 
entered  xmder  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  in  accordance 
with  section  701(f)  of  the  basic  Act  except 
that  the  findings  and  order  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  sustained  only  if  based  upon  a  fair 
evaluation  of  the  entire  record  at  such  hear- 
ing. No  stay  or  suspension  of  such  order 
shall  be  ordered  by  the  court  pending  con- 
clusion of  such  Judicial  review. 

(D)  On  and  after  the  enactment  date, 
regulations,  provisional  listings,  and  certi- 
fications (or  exemptions  from  certifica- 
tion) In  effect  xmder  this  section  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  an 
article  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  the  basic  Act  by  reason  of 
its  being,  bearing,  or  containing,  a  color 
additive,  have  the  same  effect  as  would 
regulations,  listings,  and  certifications  (or 
exemptions  from  certification)  under  section 
706  of  the  basic  Act.  A  regulation,  provi- 
sional listing  or  termination  thereof, 
tolerance  limitation,  or  certification  or  ex- 
emption therefrom,  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  the  basis  for  any  presumption  or 
Inference  in  any  proceeding  under  section 
706  (b)  or  (c)  of  the  basic  Act. 

1 3)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  and  (C)  of  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  color  additives  deemed 
provisionally  listed,  he  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  enactment  of  this  Act, 
afford  by  public  notice  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  interested  persons  to  submit  data 
relevant  thereto  If  the  data  so  submitted 
or  otherwise  before  him  do  not.  in  his  Judg- 
ment, establish  a  reliable  basis  for  Including 
such  a  color  additive  or  particular  use  or 
uses  thereof  in  a  list  or  lists  promulgated 
under  paragraph  (1)  (A),  or  for  determining 
the  prevailing  level  or  levels  of  use  thereof 
prior  to  the  enactment  date  with  a  view 
to  prescribing  a  temporary  tolerance  or 
tolerances  for  such  use  or  uses  under  para- 
graph (1)(C),  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  temporary  tolerance  limitation  at  zero  level 
for  such  use  or  uses  until  such  time  as  he 
finds  that  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  to  in- 
crease or  dispense  with  such  temporary 
tolerance  limitation. 

Effect  on  Meat  Inspection  and  Poultry 

Products  Inspection  Acts 
Sec.  204.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  any  meat  or  meat  food 
product,  poultry  or  poultry  product,  or  any 
person  from  any  requirement  imposed  by 
or  pursuant  to  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of 
March  4,  1907.  34  Stat.  1260,  as  amended 
or  extended  (21  U  S.C.  71  and  the  following) 
or  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  451    and   the  following). 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Dirksen  I .    I  have  also 


cleared  it  with  the  secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER:  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


GOVERNMENT  PER  DIEM  ALLOW- 
ANCES FOR  EMPLOYEES  TRAVEL- 
ING ON  OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1791.  H.R  5196. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  "H.R. 
5196*  to  increase  the  maximum  rates  of 
per  diem  allowance  for  employees  of  the 
Goverrunent  traveling  on  offlcial  busi- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes,  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, with  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  belnR  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  com- 
mittee amendments  are  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  1,  after  line  5.  to  strike  out: 

•SBC.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Travel  Expense 
Act  of  1946  (5  use.  837)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '6  cenU"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '7  cents',  and  by  striking  out  '10 
cents'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "12 
cents'.'" 

At  the  beginning  of  line  10.  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "3'  to  "2";  on  page  2. 
after  line  3,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  3.  The  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall 
promulgate,  in  accordance  with  section  604 
(a)(7)  and  section  456  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  such  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  effectuate  the  in- 
creases provided  by  this  Act." 

After  line  8,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

•Sec.  4.  The  seventh  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Administrative  Provisions"  in  the 
Senate  section  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1957  (2  use.  eSb),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '»12'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$15"."' 

After  line  13,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

'"Sec.  5.  ( a )  Section  3  of  the  Travel  Expense 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (5  USC  836).  is 
hereby  further  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
the  words  "by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget"  appearing  before  the  first  pro- 
viso, and  by  substituting  therefor  the  follow- 
ing: "by  the  President  or  his  delegate  (who 
may  be  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  any  other  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment.' and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  proviso 
at  the  end  of  such  section  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  proviso:  'And 
provided  further.  That  where  due  to  the 
unusual  clrcum.stances  of  a  travel  assignment 
the  maximum  per  diem  allowance  would  be 
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much  less  than  the  amount  required  to  meet 
the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  the 
trip,  the  heads  of  departments  and  establish- 
ments may,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  pursuant  to  section  7,  prescribe  con- 
ditions under  which  reimbursement  for  such 
expenses  may  be  authorized  on  an  actual 
expense  basis  not  to  exceed  a  maximum 
amount  to  be  specified  in  the  travel  authorl- 
eation,  but  In  any  evogot  not  to  exceed,  for 
each  day  in  travel  status,  (1)  the  amount 
of  $26,  within  the  limits  of  the  continental 
United  States,  or  (2)  the  sum  of  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  allowance  plus  $10,  for  travel 
outside  such  limits.' 

•■(b)  Section  6  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946,  ap  amended  (5  USC. 
73b-2).  is  hereby  further  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  the  words  'by  the  I>lrector  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget'  appearing  before 
the  proviso,  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
proviso  at  the  end  of  such  section  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  proviso: 
'Prot>lded,  That  where  due  to  the  unusual 
circumstances  of  a  travel  assignment  the 
maximum  per  diem  allowance  would  be 
much  less  than  the  amount  required  to  meet 
the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  the 
trip,  the  heads  of  departments  and  establish- 
ments may.  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Travel 
Expense  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (5  USC. 
840),  prescribe  conditions  under  which  re- 
imbursement for  such  exjjenses  may  be  au- 
thorized on  an  actual  expense  basis  not  to 
exceed  a  maximum  amount  to  be  specified 
In  the  travel  authorization,  but  in  any  event 
not  to  exceed,  for  each  day  in  travel  status, 
( 1 )  the  amount  of  $25,  within  the  limits  of 
the  continental  United  States,  or  (2)  the 
sum  of  the  maximum  per  diem  allowance 
plus  $10.  for  travel  outside  such  limits  ' 

"(c)  Section  48  of  the  Alaska  Omnibus 
Act  (73  Stat  141:  48  USC.  note  prec.  sec  23) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section." 

On  page  4.  after  line  10,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"SBC.  6.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  30, 
1946  (22  U.S.e.  287o)  is  amended  so  that  the 
last  proviso  will  read  as  follows:  Provided, 
however.  That  he  may  be  paid  transporta- 
tion and  other  expenses  as  authorlSBed  by 
section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  as  amended  (5  USC.  73b-2) .'" 
After  line  16,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  7.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  30, 
1946  (22  use.  287q)  Is  amended  so  that  the 
sentence  relating  to  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  will  read  as  follows:  "The 
Department  of  State  may  pay  their  trans- 
portation and  other  expenses  as  authorized 
by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  as  amended  i5  U.S.C.  73l>-2),  for 
the  period  of  actual  attendance  and  of  neces- 
sary travel." '" 

And,  after  line  23,  to  Insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows : 

"Sic.  8.  Section  801  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (22  use.  1471)  is  amended  in  sub- 
section (6)  so  that  the  portion  following  the 
semicolon  In  the  last  sentence  will  read  as 
follows:  but  he  may  be  paid  his  transporta- 
tion and  other  expenses,  as  authorized  by 
section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (5  USC.  73b-2)."  " 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 


ment of  purpose  behind  the  bill  be  in- 
serted at  this  fKjint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Purpose 

Section  1  of  the  bill  proposes  to  Increase 
the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allowance  for 
employees  of  the  Government  traveling  on 
official  business  from  $12  to  $15  per  day. 

Section  2  would  permit  relmbxu-sement 
for  the  actual  cost  of  parking  fees  when 
incurred  by  Federal  employees  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  privately  owned  vehicles  when  en- 
gaged on  official  business. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  amended  bill  were 
included  so  as  to  bring  employees  of  the 
U.S.  courts,  and  Senators  and  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1  and  2. 

Section  5  provides  for  the  transfer  of  au- 
thority from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the 
President  or  his  delegate  for  establishing  the 
per  diem  rates  for  civilian  employees  travel- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  the  continental 
United  States.  Sections  5  through  8  «rould 
extend  the  provisions  of  sections  1  and  2  to 
all  persons  traveling  on  official  business 
either  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  except 
In  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Special  sUtutes  ap- 
pljrtng  to  per  diem  allowances  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  are  not  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


THE  GREAT  RIVER  ROAD 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  assistance  to  the  ten 
States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River  in 
the  construction  of  the  Great  River 
Road:  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin. 
This  road  would  follow  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  a  river  of  un- 
equalled length  in  our  land.  Rimning 
2,470  miles  from  Lake  Itasca.  Mirm.,  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  this  is  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  river  valleys.  This  road, 
cutting  through  the  heartland  of  our 
country  would  join  Canada  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Louisiana  and  would 
connect  with  Florida  in  the  East  and 
Texas  in  the  West. 

This  road  when  completed  ^^^ll  be  one 
of  the  most  important  arteries  in  the 
American  highway  system.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  less  difficult  and  much  more  his- 
torical, scenic,  and  cultural  rout^  by 
which  the  American  people  can  travel 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  the  breadth 
of  our  country.  This  would  also  be  a 
route  which  our  neighbors  will  find  eas- 
ily accessible  and  well  worth  traveling, 
thus  bringing  more  visitors  from  our 
nearest  lands.  It  is.  therefore,  a  road 
which  will  not  only  benefit  oiir  own 
people,  but  will  provide  an  opportunity 
to  promote  friendship  with  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  North  and  to  the  South. 


Originally,  the  Mississippi  River  Park- 
way or  Great  River  Road  was  conceived 
as  a  Federal  parkway  similar  to  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
ways. In  August  1949,  Congress  in- 
structed the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the  National  Park  Service  to  make  a 
survey  and  study  of  the  route.  A  joint 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Seci-etary  of  the  Interior  was 
presented  on  November  28,  1951.  entitled 
"Parkway  for  the  Mississippi";  a  new- 
idea  in  interstate  highway  development 
emerged,  the  Federal-aid  parkway. 
Utilization  of  existing  highways  which 
meet  the  standards  of  parkway  condi- 
tions, and  new  locations  under  favor- 
able conditions  are  chai-acteristic.  Many 
of  the  roads  need  only  widening  to  be 
adequate  for  foreseeable  traffic. 

The  general  locations  of  State  high- 
ways along  the  proposed  route  are  such 
that  it  is  possible  to  link  them  all  to- 
gether and  to  obtain  nearly  complete 
control  of  access  without  disrupting  the 
local  highway  patterns.  These  high- 
ways are  necessary  parts  of  the  highway 
system  in  each  State.  An  entirely  new 
highway  would  in  many  parts  duplicate 
existing  highways  which  could  be  made 
adequate  for  future  use.  Many  of  the 
most  scenic  routes  are  already  located 
on  the  present  highways. 

There  are.  however,  many  n.:les  of  land 
close  to  the  river  on  which  no  hig>;ways 
presently  exist.  Then,  too.  recreational 
use  of  the  parkway  will  increase  as  it 
becomes  better  known.  The  need  for 
adequate  land  and  facilities  is  as  neces- 
sary as  the  road  itself.  It  is  for  loca- 
tions such  as  these,  that  section  (b)  of 
my  bill  would  propose  an  appropriation 
of  $2  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1962  and  a  like  sum  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  These 
sums  would  be  used  to  purchase  rights- 
of-way.  to  construct  roads,  recreational 
facilities,  rest  areas,  paiking  areas  at 
historical  locations,  and  to  reconstruct 
roads  and  facilities  which  with  some 
work  can  be  adequately  used. 

Section  la*  of  this  bill  provides  that 
the  10  States  through  which  the  road  will 
pass  may  use  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
A-B-C  funds  already  allotted  to  each 
State  for  the  purchase  of  rights-of-way. 
construction,  reconstruction,  and  im- 
provement of  the  Great  River  Road. 

This  bill  was  drafted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Mississippi  River  Parkway 
Planning  Commission,  a  group  which 
has  been  working  very  hard  to  complete 
plans  for  the  road.  In  submitting  this 
bill,  I  realize  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  ses- 
sion to  expect  any  action  to  be  taken. 
But.  it  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
widely  circulated  and  sufficient  interest 
in  it  generated  to  make  possible  its  pas- 
sage in  the  next  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3794)  to  provide  assistance 
to  certain  States  bordering  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  the  construction  of  the 
Great  River  Road,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OP  ST.nTE,  JUSTICE 
AND  THE  JUDICT^RY  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.  1961 

y.-:  \!ANSFTKLD  M-  President,  I 
?,-'<  .nanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
:':x-'"d  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No,  1847,  H  R   11666 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate 

The  Lkgislat!',  -  Clf.=^k.  A  bii;  'HR. 
11666'  n:ak:ne  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Justice.  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fls- 
a'.  ■•  ar  endmg  June  30,  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes, 

T.-.f"  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obp'^'.   r.  ^o  '■.he  present  consideration  of 

the  :).:;•> 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  has 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Governm<^nt  Operations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr,  MANSFJy.LD  Mr  President,  I 
su.2p'='?t  the  a.':j  ■r.r"  'if  a   ;  ;>  T';m, 

Th'='  If -::«'.. i';-.-  c'.-'iK  p:■"""^-■••^ied  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendmf^r.'<  be  considered 
and  a^'reed  to  en  bl::>c. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  :t  :-s  %o  ord-r*"^! 

The  comm'.ttef"  am-;.'::."r;  ^nts  agreed  to 
f^n  b;oc  are  a.s  follo'.vs: 

Under  the  heading  "Title  I — Department 
of  State — Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs— Salaries  and  Expenses."  on  page  2, 
line  18.  after  the  word  "exce«l'".  to  strike  o\it 
•nine,  of  which  two  shall  be  for  replace- 
ment only"  and  Insert  "thirteen"',  and  on 
page  3,  line  18,  after  the  word  "aids",  to 
strike  out  •$113,500,000"  and  Insert  "#117.- 
377.000". 

Under    the    subhead    "Representation    Al- 
lowances"', on  page  4,  line  8,  after  ""(22  U.S  C. 
1131)",   to  strike  out  "$835  000"  and   insert 
•875,000". 

Under  the  subhead  'Extension  and  Re- 
modeling. State  Department  Building",  on 
page  6,  line  17,  after  the  word  "exfwnded". 
to  strike  out  "$225,000""  and  Insert  '  $596,200.  ' 

Under  the  subhead  "Missions  to  Interna- 
tional Organizations",  on  page  7,  line  12, 
after  the  word  "chauffeurs"',  to  strike  out 
'"$1,835,000"  and  Insert  "$1,865,000". 

Under  the  subhead  "International  Tariff 
Negotiations '.  on  page  8.  line  12,  after  the 
word  ""including"",  to  Insert  "purchase  of  not 
to  exceed  one  passenger  motor  vehicle, 
and":  In  line  13,  after  the  word  "exceed"",  to 
strike  out  '"$1.000"'  and  Insert  ■$5,000"".  and 
in  line  16,  after  the  word  "entertainment", 
to  strike  out  "$600,000'"  and  Insert  "$700.- 
000." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  binder  the  sub- 
head "Operation  and  Maintenance",  on  page 
10,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  strike  out 
"■$1  840.000"'  and   Insert  "$1,982,000"'. 

Under  the  subhead  "Construction  ",  on 
page  10.  line  18,  after  "'1944",  to  strike  out 
"$2,000,000"  and  Insert  "$9,000,000",  and  on 
page  11.  line  6,  after  the  word  "State"',  to 
Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  further.  That 
$5,000,000  of  this  appropriation  shaU  be  ef- 
fective only  upon  the  enactment  into  law  of 


HR.  12263,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  second 
session,  or  similar  legislation." 

Under  the  subhead  "Educational  Kx- 
change — International  Educational  Kxchange 
Activities",  on  page  14,  line  4.  after  the  word 
"amended  ■.  to  strike  out  '$23,210,000"  and 
Insert  "  $28,200.000".  and  In  line  7.  after  the 
word  "exceed  ".  to  strike  out  '"$1,437,500  '  and 
Insert   "$1,700,000". 

On  page  15,  after  line  17.  to  insert: 

"CENTER    FOB    CULTURAL    AND   TKCHNICiO.    INTm- 
CHANGE  BETWEEN  EAST  AND  WEST 

"To  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Center 
for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Be- 
tween East  and  West  Act  of  1960.  by  grant  to 
any  appropriate  agency  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii. $10,000,000."' 

At  the  top  of  page  16,  to  Insert : 

"PRESENTATION    OF    A    STATUK    TO    tJRUOUAT 

'For  expenses  necessary  to  provide  for  a 
statue  of  George  Washington,  to  be  presented 
to  the  people  of  Uruguay,  as  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  September  21,  1959  (Public  Law 
8&-345).  $18,000. "' 

On  page  16,  after  line  5.  to  Insert: 

"PAN  AMERICAN  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  BinLOING 
SITE 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  28.  1960  (Pub- 
lic Law  86-395)  authorizing  the  acquisition 
of  land  for  conveyance,  without  considera- 
tion, to  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion for  use  as  a  headquarters  site,  $375,000, 
to  be  transferred  to  the  General  Services 
Administration." 

On  page  16.  after  line  12,  to  Insert: 

"PAYMENT    TO   THE   GOVERNMENT   OT   JAPAN    FOR 
BONIN    ISLANDERS'    CLAIMS 

"For  payment  to  the  Government  of  Japan 
for  settlement  of  all  claims  of  displaced  resi- 
dents of  the  Bonln  Islands,  as  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  June  1,  1960  (Public  Law  86-486 1 , 
$8,000,000." 

Under  the  .subhead  "General  Provisions — 
Department  of  State'",  on  page  17,  after  line 
22,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  107.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
In  the  administration  of  section  414  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion or  reimportation  into  the  United. States 
(other  than  for  use  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States)  for  resale  of  firearms 
manufactured  for  the  armed  forces  of  any 
country,  or  parts  thereof  for  reassembly,  ex- 
cept those  which  are  curios  or  antiques  or 
weapjons  of  obsolete  Ignition  Incapable  of 
using  a  fixed  cartridge  or  fixed  shotgun 
shell."' 

Under^the  heading  "Title  II — Department 
of  Justice — Legal  Activities  and  General  Ad- 
ministration— Salaries  and  Expenses.  Gen- 
eral Legal  Activities'",  on  page  19,  line  2,  after 
"(31  use.  529)",  to  strike  out  ""$13,175,0O0"' 
and  Insert  "$13.375.000 ', 

Under  the  subhead  "Salaries  and  Expenses. 
United  States  Attorneys  and  Marshals",  on 
page  19,  at  the  beginning  of  line  13.  to  strike 
out  ■•$23.010. 180"  and  Insert  "$23,310,180". 
and  in  line  19,  after  the  word  "General "'.  to 
Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  further.  That 
of  the  amount  herein  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $200,000  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ment of  compensation  and  expenses  of  Com- 
missioners appointed  In  condemnation  cases 
under  Rule  71A(h)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procediu-e." 

Under  the  subhead  "Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Services — Salaries  and  Expenses", 
on  page  22.  line  25.  after  the  word  "Gen- 
eral", to  strike  out  ■$57,800,000  "  and  Insert 
'  $59,400,000". 

Under  the  subhead  "General  Provisions — 
Department  of  Justice",  at  the  top  of  page 
27.  to  strike  out: 


"Sec.  207.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  title  may  be  used  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  Commissioners  appointed  In  lands 
cases  under  rule  71A(h)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure." 

Under  the  heading  "Title  III— The  Judi- 
ciary— Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 
Miscellaneous  Expenses ".  on  page  27.  line 
20.  after  the  word  "approve",  to  strike  out 
■  $69.800""  and  insert   ■$87,000"". 

Under  the  subhead  "Care  of  the  Building 
and  Grounds",  on  page  28.  line  7.  after  "(41 
U.S.C.  ■>)  ".  to  strike  out  "■$287,200""  and 
insert  ■•i290,800"'. 

Under  the  subhead  "Courts  of  Appeals, 
District  Courts,  and  Other  Judicial  Serv- 
ices-Salaries of  Supporting  Personnel",  on 
page  30.  at  the  beginning  of  line  4.  to  strike 
out    "$22,035,520"    and    Insert    "$22,235,520". 

Under  the  subhead  'Travel  and  Miscel- 
laneous Expenses",  on  page  31,  line  11.  after 
the  word  ■Columbia",  to  strike  out  "$3,665.- 
OOO'^  and  Insert  '■$3.999.000". 

Under  the  subhead  "Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts',  on  page  31. 
line  20,  after  the  word  "elsewhere",  to  strike 
out  "$1,238,400"  and   insert  "$1,470,000". 

Under  the  subhead  "Salaries  of  Referees", 
on  page  31.  line  25.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$2,100,000"  and  Insert  "$2,150- 
000"". 

Under  the  subhead  'Expenses  of  Refer- 
ees'", on  page  32,  line  6,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "'$3,200,000"  and  Insert 
"$3  400.000". 

Under  the  heading  '"nUe  IV— Re- 
lated Agencies — United  SUtea  Information 
Agency — Salaries  and  Expenses",  on  page  35. 
line  14.  after  the  word  "organizations",  to 
strike  out  "$101,567,300'  and  Insert  "$103,- 
557.300".  and  in  line  17.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  •$90,000"  and  Insert 
••$  135,000', 

On  page  38.  after  line  14.  to  Insert: 

"  PHILIPFINK-AMXXICAN     CULTURAL     FOUNDATTON 

""For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  1011(d)  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  194«.  as  amended  (22  USC. 
1442(d)).  $1,365,740:  Provided.  That  this 
amount  shall  be  used  for  purchase  of  Phil- 
ippine pesos  from  the  special  account  for 
the  Informational  media  guarantee  pro- 
gram." 

Under  the  subhead  •Payment  Uj  Informa- 
tional Media  Guarantee  Fund",  on  page  39. 
line  4.  after  "(22  USC.  1442  i".  to  strike  out 
'$3,691,680'  and  Insert  "M.efll.esO'. 

Under  the  subhead  "Funds  Appropriated 
to  the  President — President's  Special  Inter- 
national Program",  on  page  39.  line  10.  after 
"1956"".  to  strike  out  "$6,935,848"  and  Insert 
'•$7,435,848',  and  in  line  12,  after  the  word 
"of  ",  to  strUte  out  "$25,000"  and  Insert 
"$70,700". 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  as  amended  be  regarded,  for  purp>ose 
of  amendment,  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of  agree- 
ment to  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  measure  is  noncontroversial. 

The  bill  before  us  today  represents  the 
unanimous  judpment  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  prudent  amount  to 
provide  for  the  State  Department,  the 
Justice  Department,  the  Judiciary  and 
related  agencies  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

In  considering  this  measure,  the  com- 
mittee was  deeply  conscious  of  the  heavy 
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responsibilities  that  are  imposed  upon 
these  agencies.  At  the  same  time,  we 
also  took  into  consideration  the  necessity 
for  preserving  the  Nation's  fiscal  po- 
sition. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings, 
oflBcials  of  the  State  Department  de- 
scribed their  agency  as  the  quarterback 
in  the  whole  field  of  foreign  policy.  And 
there  was  probably  never  a  time  in  our 
history  when  a  quarterback  of  the 
greatest  competency  was  more  urgently 
needed. 

In  consideration  of  the  current  world 
situation,  the  committee  recommended 
the  restoration  of  a  number — but  not 
all — of  the  cuts  voted  by  the  House.  We 
asked  the  State  Department  to  justify 
those  items  which  they  considered  abso- 
lutely essential  to  maintain  the  Depart- 
ment at  a  top  peak  of  eflBciency.  And 
where  adequate  justifications  were  made, 
we  approved  the  expenditures. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
the  bill  is  still  $15  million  under  the  total 
estimates  that  were  presented  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Executive. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  does 
not,  of  course,  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
field  of  foreign  policy,  nor  does  it  in- 
tend to  assume  such  jurisdiction.  It  is 
our  job  to  determine  whether  the  funds 
requested  to  carry  out  our  policies  are  too 
high  or  are  insuflScient. 

Such  a  determination,  however,  in- 
volves an  understanding  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Department.  We  went  into 
this  matter  exhaustively  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  depressing 
lack  of  new  ideas — and  what  is  even 
more  important,  a  search  for  new  ideas — 
in  the  Department's  operations.  I  think 
that  the  Agency  would  find  an  even 
greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  supply  funds  if  we  had  the  feel- 
ing that  these  funds  would  be  used  to 
pursue  new  and  intelligent  approaches 
which  might  help  us  regain  the  initiative 
in  the  struggle  against  communism. 

Certainly  we  are  not  going  to  regain 
that  initiative  if  our  only  reaction  is  to 
continue  the  routine  administration  of 
programs  which  may  be  commendable 
and  worthy  and  which  may  have  served 
an  excellent  purpose  at  one  time,  but 
which  are  not  sufficiently  dynamic  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  modern  world. 
The  briefest  review  of  the  events  of 
the  past  few  weeks  indicates  the  complex 
nature  of  the  threat  which  faces  our  way 
of  life.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  recall  the 
torpedoing  of  the  summit  conference:  the 
rioUs  in  Tokyo;  the  shelhng  of  Quemoy 
and  Matsu;  the  Soviet  suspension  of 
armis  control  negotiations;  the  threat  to 
West  Berlin:  and  the  bitter  anti-Ameri- 
can campaign  that  has  been  launched  on 
our  doorstep  in  Cuba. 

We  are  not  going  to  master  such  events 
merely  by  supplying  clerks  with  the  re- 
sources to  carry  out  standard  operating 
procedures.  Something  much  more  dy- 
namic and  much  more  dramatic  is  re- 
quired. 

The  bill  that  we  recommend  totals 
$718  mdllion.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$41  Vz  million  over  the  House  bill,  but  a 


decrease  of  $15  million  under  the  total 
budget  estimates. 

Details  of  the  changes  recommended 
by  the  committee  are  carried  in  the  re- 
port, which  is  on  each  Member's  desk. 
On  behalf  of  the  subcommittee  and  com- 
mittee, I  recommend  approval  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
good  friend  from  Texas,  whom  I  com- 
mend for  the  fine  job  he  has  done  in 
working  on  this  appropriation  bill  and 
bringing  it  to  the  floor,  whether  I  am 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
committe  has  restored  the  $400,000  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  dis- 
armament studies. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes:  that 
is  included  in  the  salaries  and  expense 
item,  and  we  restored  all  that  the  De- 
partment asked  for  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
that  action,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
if  the  bill  goes  to  conference  we  will  be 
able  to  maintain  that  item,  because,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  we  are  devoting  more 
than  $40  billion  to  defense,  and  it  occurs 
to  me  that  we  could  devote  $400,000  to 
disarmament  studies.  I  suspect  that  my 
good  friend  from  Texas  agrees  with  me 
on  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  share  the 
Senator's  view.  He  will  observe  that  this 
subject  is  dealt  with  on  page  4  of  the 
report.  My  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  has 
discussed  this  question  with  me  many 
times.  He  wrote  a  very  fine  statement 
which  the  committee  carefully  con- 
sidered. In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
State  talked  with  me  two  or  three  times 
and  expressed  his  hope  that  we  would 
deal  fairly  and  equitably  with  his  request 
in  this  regard.  The  Senate  committee 
was  quite  impressed  by  the  presentation 
made,  and  we  trust  that  our  conferees 
and  our  colleagues  in  the  House  will  be 
sympathetic  to  the  position  we  have 
taken. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  every  year  during  the  past  4  years 
while  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  handled  this  bill,  we  have  had 
a  little  colloquy  about  representation 
allowances.  I  suspect  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  the  greatest  protagonist 
among  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
of  providing  adequate  allowances  to  our 
representatives  overseas.  In  that  re- 
gard, I  have  always  been  happy  to  sup- 
port him.  I  note  with  approval,  on  page 
4  of  the  report,  the  statement: 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $875,000,  the  budget  estimate,  for 
representation  allowances  In  fiscal  year  1961. 
The  amount  recommended  Is  $50.(K)0  over 
the  1960  appropriation  and  $40,000  above  the 
House  recommendation. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  supporting  this  very  important 


adjunct  to  our  foreign  policy.  I  express 
the  hope  that,  come  next  year,  we  can 
do  a  little  better  than   we   did  before. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  comment  on  that  item.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  him  on  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  compliment.  I  agree  with 
the  viewpoint  he  expresses.  I  have 
thought  this  a  very  fine  investment  on 
the  part  of  the  national  interest,  and  I 
think  the  sum  involved  is  relatively 
small. 

If  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  we  shall  urge 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  to  accept  our 
viewpoint.  I  remember  with  satisfac- 
tion and  pleasure  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
been  a  good  influence  in  getting  the  com- 
mittee to  take  the  position  it  has  taken. 

While  I  am  not  a  globetrotter  and 
am  not  personally  familiar  with  all  the 
operations  of  our  great  Foreign  Service, 
I  have  been  abroad  three  or  four  times  in 
my  life,  and  I  have  been  in  a  good  many 
embassies  in  this  hemisphere.  I  have  al- 
ways observed  great  efficiency  and  pru- 
dence in  regard  to  the  allowances  which 
our  Government  has  permitted  those 
dedicated  public  servants  to  use  in  be- 
half of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  an  individual  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  certain  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  agree  that  the 
richest  Nation  in  the  world  ought  to  be 
able  to  afford  representation  allowances 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  a  number  of 
our   allies,   including   the   British. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes:  I 
think  we  have  been  very  shortsighted  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Finally.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  what  was  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  OfiBce  of  International  Trade 
Affairs,  as  to  which,  as  I  understand, 
the  House  cut  $688,500  from  the  request 
of  the  administration.  I  had  hoped  the 
subcommittee  could  restore  these  funds 
in  full. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  will  turn  to 
page  11  of  the  report,  he  will  see  that 
the  committee  recommended  an  appro- 
priation of  $7,435,000  for  this  program. 
That  is  $500,000  over  the  House  allow- 
ance. 

This  increased  sum  would  provide  for 
additional  trade  fairs,  trade  missions, 
economic  missions,  and  cultural  pres- 
entations during  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
The  committee  further  recommends  the 
sum  of  $70,700  for  the  representation 
allowance  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
gram, an  increase  of  $45,700  over  the 
House. 

The  net  effect  would  be  $570,000  above 
the  House  figure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  upon  the  excellent  work 
he  and  his  committee  have  done.  I 
wonder  if  he  would  object  to  my  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  I  di- 
rected to  him,  dated  June  22.  1960,  which 
appears  on  page  377  of  the  hearings,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.';  I  w  ould  be 
very  proud  to  have  it  included. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  a^ik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  may 
be  prmted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

U.S.   SiNATK. 

CoMMiTm  OK  Post  OmcE 

AND  Civn,  Sekvice, 

June  22.  1960. 
Hon.  Ltnikdn  Johnson, 

Chairman.    Subcommittees    on    the   Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Justice,  the  Judici- 
ary   and    Related    Agencies.    Committee 
on   Appropriations,    U.S.   Senate.   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Deas  Mb.  Chairman:    I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity   to   submit   a   brief  statement    to 
the   subconunittee    in    connection    with    lt« 
consideration  of  the  1961  appropriation  bill 
(H.R.    11666)    for  the  Departments  of  State 
and     Justice,     the     Judiciary     and     related 
agencies. 

I  will  limit  my  comments  to  thre«  specific 
Items. 

1.  Disarmament    studies:    The    action    of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  cutting  the 
State  Department's  request   for  $400,000   to 
conduct  and  contract  for  general  dlsarma- 
rr.f^;  -    =;-  idles,    appears   hard    to    Jvistlfy.      A 
nur..r>>r     f   the  U.S.   proposals   put  forward 
by  Mr    Predericlc  Eaton,  our  chlar  negotiator 
at  the  lo-natlon  disarmament  talks  in  Gen- 
eva,   call   for   studies    of    a    variety    of    arms 
control   and  surprise  attaclc   measures,   and 
our  lack  of  knowledge  In  this  area  Is  obvious. 
In  fact,  the  Department  would  appear  t' 
be  subject  to  criticism  for  not  having  sub- 
mitted  a    request    for   more   funds.      Discus- 
sions with  officers  In  the  Office  of  Disarma- 
ment and   Atomic   Energy  at  the  State  De- 
partment Indicate  that  three  times  the  sum 
requested  could   be  used  to  good  advantage 
by  the  Department  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
for  disarmament  studies.     It  stands  to  rea- 
son  that   the   $400,000   asked    Is    Inadequate 
when   one   considers    that    the   request   was 
formulated   In   the  fall  of   1958  for  submis- 
sion by  the   President  in   January   of    1959, 
and   that  since  that  time  there  have   been 
many  developments  Ln  the  field  of  general 
disarmament  resulting  In  the  present  gen- 
eral  arms   control    talks.      I   hope   that   the 
Department's   representatives  will   be   ques- 
tioned  cloeely  as  to  the  ability  of  the  De- 
partment    to     vise     more     funds     than     the 
$400,000  requested  for  disarmament  studies 
and  that  the  subcommittee  wUl  recommend 
appropriation  of  the  maximum  sum   which 
it  feels  would   be  used   to   good  advantage. 
2    Representation  allowances    The  budget 
estimate  called  for  $875,000  for  representa- 
tion  allowances   for   the   Foreign   Service    In 
fiscal    1961.      Th»    2r-'-s   Inadequacy  of  this 
request  Is  apparer:t  'r.')r.pn  one  recalls  that  a 
million  dollars  w  u-;  asked  for  representation 
allowances    In    fiscal    1J52.    the    last    year   of 
the  Tru.-n^t:.   rt^:;.inl3tration,  when   the  For- 
eign Service   ...ul  several  hundred  fewer  olB- 
•"^rs.      I    am   "sure   that  you  will   recall   that 
the    representation    allowance    study,    called 
for  bv  Report  Nj    303  of  the  81st  Congress, 
1st  session,  and  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  Jjuiuary  24.  1958.  showed  that  only 
$800,000   of    the   $946,000   actually   spent   by 
our    diplomaMc    representatives    were    reim- 
bursed   in   fiscal    1957.      It    Is  a  discredit   to 
our    Government    that    our    representatives 
abroad    ron^lnuf>    •lo    pnv    ^w    ' \r    rr.  '-<-    for 
repreeenta'lon    expenses    than    t.hev    are    re- 
i.'Tibursed. 

Wh*-:!  thes*"  f  tci3  ,\re  considered  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  acUon  of  the  House  In 
cutting  the  Department's  request  by  $40  OOO 
the  desir^ihi'.i'y  nt  refi^orln?  the  full  amount 
req\i-?sted  becomes  evident 

3.  Office  jt  I:iterna'ion,U  Trade  Fairs-  The 
-re'.i'^vi  .^--.ncl.-*  ■  budget  eet.rr.ate  r,,r  the 
Presid^T.'  s  -;:^:i.  ;:.-.er::atl  ,na.  pr  .erarr.  In- 
c.  ided  a  -«r-  ;..st  for  $4,100,000  for  the  nffl,-p 


of  International  Trade  Ftors.  The  House  cut 
the  OITF  by  $688,500.  and  I  urge  the  sub- 
committee to  restore  these  funds  In  full. 

The  Office  of  International  Trade  Fairs 
has  done  a  remarkably  effective  job  In  bring- 
ing to  millions  of  people  all  over  the  world 
a  challenging  and  vital  demonstration  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Recently  the  OITF  developed  a  U.S.  ex- 
hibit for  the  Casablanca  International  Trade 
Fair  which  showed  the  effective  way  in  which 
a  great  port;  namely,  the  Philadelphia  and 
other  Delaware  River  ports,  influenced  the 
economy  of  a  great  Industrial  area  and 
brought  about  Itsgrbwth. 

This  same  exhibit  Is  going  to  be  on  dis- 
play at  the  Izmir,  Turkey,  International 
Trade  Fair  for  several  weeks,  beginning  in 
mid-August.  While  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  this  U.S.  exhibit,  those  who 
have  report  that  it  Is  a  remarkable  presenta- 
tion and  should  be  seen  next  year  by  mil- 
lions of  people  In  many  other  parta  of  the 
world. 

The  modest  Increase  asked  for  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  for  this  program  would 
make  possible  Increased  showings  of  this  ex- 
hibit as  well  as  similar  ones.  The  exhibits 
will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  commerce 
and  trade  of  this  country  and  they  will  Im- 
prove the  knowledge  of  peoples  throughout 
the  world  of  what  life  Is  like  In  the  United 
States. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  S.  Claxk. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fvy.v.  Texas. 

-Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his  con- 
structive suggestion  and  for  his  coopera- 
tion in  connection  with  the  entire  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr    JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Texas,  particu- 
larly for  the  restoration  of  some  funds 
for  trade  fairs.  Some  time  ago.  in  New 
York,  at  the  Coliseum.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  describing  the  program  for  enlarging 
our  participation  in  trade  fairs.  I  hope 
very  much  that  this  program  may  yet 
come  to  f:-uition.  Certainly  the  favor- 
able attitude  indicated  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  toward  the  restora- 
tion, even  if  it  is  only  in  part  indicates 
that  an  auspicious  start  has  been  made 
toward  that  end. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  allow 
me  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
slaten^.ent  relating  to  the  trade  fair  pro- 
gram. I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropnatu.n.s. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa.^  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  Senators  interest  in  this 
.subject.  He  i.s  one  of  the  mast  respon- 
sible and  cooperative  Mem^bers  of  tiiis 
body  I  share  his  viewpoint  m  this 
regard 

Mr  J. WHS.  I  :r;<nik  tho  Senator 
frcrr.  T-xa.s. 

There  DL.ng  no  objection,  tiie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  u.  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Stateme.vt  or  Senatcr  Javits 

APPHOPRIATIONS    rOR    U.S. -GOVERNMENT- 
SPONSORED    TRADE    FAIRS    ABROAD 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  a  growing 
challenge  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  countrlea  In  the  trade  fair  ex- 
hibits program.     Not  only   are   these  Com- 


mimlst  countries  rapidly  expanding  their 
own  partlclptitlon  In  the  important  trade 
fairs  of  the  world  but  they  are,  spearheaded 
by  the  USSR.,  conducting  large-scale  solo 
exhibits  In  critical  areas  In  almost  every 
continent  of  the  world. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts.  It  la  of  the 
utmost  Importance  that  this  country  ex- 
pand now  the  trade  fair  program  so  that 
additional  exhibits  of  sufficient  size  and 
scope  can  be  planned  to  tell  the  U.S.  story 
more  completely  and  effectively  In  the  vital 
areas  of  the  world.  The  budget  request  In- 
cluded funds  for  17  trade  exhibits  In  fiscal 
year  1961  to  carry  out  this  purpose.  Consid- 
eration has  been  given  to  including  these  new 
locations  In  the  program  for  1961  within 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  House  by  sacri- 
ficing participation  in  other  locations.  This 
could  not  be  done  because  the  lose  of  im- 
pact and  prestige  In  these  critical  areas 
would  be  too  preat  to  consider  on  this  basis. 

The  trade  fair  program  is  sponsored  by 
the  President  and  augmented  by  special 
congressional  appropriations.  In  view  of  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  maintaining  the 
best  relations  with  our  Allies.  I  deplore  the 
prc^xwed  cut  Ln  appropriations  for  the  trade 
fairs  In  1960  and  1961. 

May  I  describe  the  background  of  this 
problem : 

As  a  result  of  House  action.  House  Report 
1467.  appropriations  for  the  President's  Spe- 
cial International  I»rogram  were  left  at  $7.- 
040.500.  The  budget  request  made  by  the 
President  was  for  $8,600,000.  The  difference 
between  the  request  and  the  sum  allowed  is 
$1,559,500.  The  Senate  Committee  restored 
$500,000  of  this  amount. 

The  proportion  of  these  figures  which  are 
concerned  with  the  program  on  trade  fairs 
are: 

Requested  by  the  President $4,100,000 

Allowed  by  the  House 3,411.500 

The  reduction,  restoration  of 
which  was  sought  In  the  Sen- 
ate  688.500 

The  cut  from  this  request  means  that  four 
crucial  points,  where  U.S.  trade  fairs  are 
being  planned,  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 
These  Include  Cairo.  Egypt;  Baghdad.  Iraq; 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil;  and  Rangoon.  Burma. 

Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  already  have 
exhibits  assembled  for  the  proposed  fair  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Russia  has  expressed  keen 
Interest  in  this  fair  and  Is  expected  to  par- 
ticipate and  has  already  sent  the  big  exhibit 
it  presented  In  New  York  last  summer  to  two 
countries  in  Latin  America— Mexico  and 
Cuba. 

The  Soviet  bloc  has  launched  an  Intensive 
propaganda  campaign,  through  the  medium 
of  trade  fairs  and  exhibitions,  to  promote 
tra<le  with  Iraq.  Baghdad  has  been  the 
scene  of  a  number  of  Oomxnunlst  bloc  ex- 
hibits In  the  pest  year  and  a  Soviet  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  was  recently  opened  there 
by  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Mikoyan. 

Cairo  Is  of  strategic  Importance  not  only 
as  the  capital  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
but  because  It  Is  the  focus  of  efforts  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  to  win  over  the  Arab  peoples. 
Consequently,  a  fair  hosted  by  Egypt  In  this 
highly  Important  location  would  undoubt- 
edly draw  participation  from  most.  If  not  all. 
of  the  Communist  countries.  Cairo's  Invita- 
tion to  the  United  States  to  participate  is 
an  opportunity  which  our  side  cannot  afford 
to  Ignore. 

The  Importance  erf  Rangoon  and  all  of 
Southeaat  Asia  has  vividly  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  recent  visit  of  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev to  this  area.  It  Is  believed  that  a 
small  Industries  exhibit  by  the  United  States 
In  Burma,  based  on  the  remarkable  success 
of  these  exhibits  In  India,  would  help  us 
tremendously  In  this  newly  developing  coun- 
try. 

A  trade  exhibit  In  Bogota,  sponsored  by 
the    United    States.    Is    considered    of    great 
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Importance  In  strengthening  our  good 
nelghtmr  relations  with  Colombia  and  In 
stimulating  effective  two-way  trade. 

The  objectives  of  the  trade  fair  program 
are  to  demonstrate  our  Industrial  accom- 
plishments and  related  social  and  cultural 
attainments,  and  the  ever-growing  strength 
of  oiu-  free  enterprise  sy.^tem  by  displaying 
the  products  of  America's  farms  and  fac- 
tories, and  making  this  presentation  to  the 
largest  possible  foreign  audience,  particular- 
ly in  Communl&t-domlnated  and  newly-de- 
veloping or  uncommitted  areas.  In  this  way 
the  program  Is  a  most  effective  tool  In  Im- 
plementing our  foreign  policy  objectives  by 
presenting  the  American  concept  In  a  positive 
way  and  thus  counteracting  the  propaganda 
efforts  of  the  Communist  bloc  countries  and 
the  Slno-Sovlet  economic  offensive. 

The  trade  fair  program  with  Its  5 -year 
record  of  accomplishment  today  faces  the 
sharp  challenge  of  Sino-Sovlet  economic  ex- 
pansionism. More  aggressive  efforts  to  meet 
Slno-Sovlet  competition  In  the  trade  field  are 
lmp)eratlve.  More  than  10  years  ago  the 
Communists  began  using  trade  fairs  for  their 
own  objectives.  Since  then  the  United 
States  has  successfully  demonstrated  the  use 
of  tills  technique  with  a  skill  that  appeals  to 
people  everywhere.  This  country's  exhibits 
have  been  tremendously  effective  In  creating 
better  understanding  of  America's  objectives. 
Its  strengths  and  Its  accomplishments.  It  Is 
a  program  reaching  dUectly  to  everybody. 

The  program  presented  for  1961  has  been 
carefully  planned  to  continue  the  impact  al- 
ready experienced  In  Important  areas  where 
the  United  States  has  exhibited  before,  to 
extend  the  firmly  established  success  of  the 
solo  exhibit  techniques  to  South  America 
and  southeast  Asia  and  to  participate,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  highly  ImpcwOant  trade 
fairs  now  being  planned  for  Cairo.  Baghdad 
and  Rlo  de  Janeiro.  The  schedule  of  fairs 
presented  In  the  budget  Justifications  Is  the 
result  of  the  best  possible  analysis  of  the  lo- 
cations where  this  country  can  make  Its 
greatest  Impact  within  reasonable  budget 
limitations  and  should  be  authorized  by  the 
necessary  appropriations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
4  of  the  report.  I  note  the  following: 

US.  Group,  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group:  The  commltte*  rec- 
ommends the  appropriation  of  an  additional 
$30,000  over  the  House  allowance  of  $1,835,000 
for  the  appropriation  under  this  head. 
Theee  funds  are  for  expenses  of  the  U.S. 
group  in  parliamentary  conferences  with 
Mexico  In  fiscal  1961,  as  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  86  -420,  approved  April  9,  1960. 

That  means  that  only  $30,000  is  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose,  and  not  Uie 
$1.835,000-plus  referred  to  in  the  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    The  Senator 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  beloved  friend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  On  page  8  of  the 
report,  I  note,  with  respect  to  the  appro- 
priation of  $23,310,180,  an  increase  of 
$300,000  over  the  amount  in  the  House 
bill.    The  report  reads: 

The  amount  recommended  permits  pay- 
ment of  services  performed  by  court-ap- 
pointed commissioners  in  condemnation 
caaee  under  rule  71A(h)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  ClvU  Procedure. 

I  have  received  many  inquiries  with  re- 
spect to  the  backlog  of  condemnation 
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cases  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  in 
order  to  employ  commissioners  to  reduce 
the  load. 

I  express  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  who  passed  on 
that  question.  It  is  a  most  constructive 
approach.  Cases  of  that  kind  have  been 
lagging  for  a  number  of  years.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  specific 
amount  placed  in  this  appropriation  bill 
is  an  amendment  to  cover  just  such  cases 
as  that,  within  the  discretion  of  the  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  correct.  The  At- 
torney General  wrote  a  strong  letter  in 
support  of  this  position,  and  a  very  wise 
and  eloquent  Federal  judge,  Judge  Camp- 
bell, of  the  city  represented  by  the  disin- 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minor- 
ity leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  testified  at 
great  length.  The  committee  shared 
the  viewpoint  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas.  We  hope  the  action  we  have 
taken  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  It  is  most  helpful. 
I  hope  the  members  of  the  committee, 
when  they  received  a  communication 
from  me  with  reference  to  this  item  a 
good  many  days  ago,  understood  that  I 
wanted  to  get  before  them  the  reflected 
opinion  that  has  developed  in  my  State 
with  reference  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  always 
appreciate  the  recommendations  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  There  is  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  is  more  highly  re- 
spected or  with  whom  I  enjoy  more  pleas- 
ant relations. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  During 
the  past  year  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  our  Government  has  no  official 
residence  for  t^  head  of  our  delegation 
in  so  important  a  capital  of  the  world 
as  Geneva,  Switzerland.  I  was  advised 
that  the  maximum  allowance  there  for 
the  rental  of  quarters  for  the  head  of  our 
delegation  was  $250  a  month.  This  made 
it  necessary  for  him  personally  to  rent 
rooms  or  parlors  at  a  hotel,  in  case  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  entertain  delega- 
tions or  receive  visitors  to  any  extent. 
For  $250,  in  a  city  like  Geneva,  it  is  im- 
possible to  rent  an  adequate  residence 
to  provide  for  entertainment  or  recep- 
tion of  ofiBcial  visitors. 

I  have  wondered  whether  the  commit- 
tees had  that  fact  called  to  its  attention 
and  had  allowed  funds  to  meet  this  situ- 
ation. I  wondered  if  anything  was  done 
to  get  away  from  the  limitation  which  I 
l)elieve  was  contained  in  a  House  report 
a  year  or  so  ago,  which  prevented  the 
pajTnent  of  more  than  $250  per  month 
for  the  residence  of  our  consul  general. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  always 
somewhat  reluctant  to  speak  from  mem- 
ory when  I  am  discussing  any  question 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
because,  having  worked  with  him  so 
long,  and  knowing  that  his  recollection 
is  always  so  fresh,  I  hesitate  to  attempt 


to  reconstruct  what  was  in  the  bill  last 
year. 

But  as  I  recall,  the  Senate  attempted 
to  make  an  api>roach  to  that  situation 
last  year.  But  the  conferees  insisted 
that  it  come  out.  No  testimony  on  it 
was  given  this  year,  so  far  as  I  recall. 
It  was  not  raised. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
looked  through  the  hearings,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  find  anj'thing  on  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  it  was 
raised,  it  was  raised  when  I  was  neces- 
sarily absent  from  the  chair. 

But  I  remember  that  we  thought  there 
was  merit  to  the  position  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota;  and.  as  I 
recall,  we  took  the  matter  to  conference. 
But  the  House  conferees  took  it  out.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  memory  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
is  correct;  at  least,  it  conforms  to  what 
I  have  been  told  about  the  matter. 

But  I  know  that  Geneva — of  all  capi- 
tals in  the  world — is  the  place  where 
many,  many  delegations  go;  and  the  de- 
mands upon  our  consul  general  there 
are  extraordinarily  heavy.  He  has  to 
receive  all  the  people  we  may  send  there 
to  various  international  organizations. 
Geneva  is  the  home  of  many  such  groups. 
It  has  the  headquarters  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  We  send  many 
delegates  to  Geneva  in  connection  with 
various  treaties  or  proposals  for  treaties. 
The  occasions  for  receptions  are  unusu- 
ally numerous.  We  should  not  be  in- 
adequately prepared  in  Geneva,  of  all 
places. 

I  wondered  how  the  matter  might  be 
approached.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  on 
page  7,  in  Une  13.  the  committee  amend- 
ment of  $1,865,000  were  increased  by 
$3,000  to  $1,868,000,  and  if  the  House 
conferees  would  agree  to  allow  the  addi- 
tional $3,000  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing an  additional  rental  allowance  for 
quarters  in  Geneva,  that  might  help  care 
for  the  matter. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  La^t  year 
the  committee  recommended  an  appiT>- 
priation  of  $1,959,000.  as  compared  to  the 
House  allowance  of  $1,900,000  and  the 
budget  estimate  of  $1,988,000.  The  in- 
crease of  $59,000  over  the  House  allow- 
ance would  have  provided  $14,000  for 
rental  and  maintenance  of  suitable  quar- 
ters for  the  U.S.  representative  to  the 
seven  international  organizations  hav- 
ing headquarters  in  Geneva.  Switzer- 
laiid,  and  for  increased  costs  of  housing 
for  the  staff. 

That  expressed  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Senate  committee  last  year. 

The  question  was  not  raised  this  year. 
The  additional  amount  involved  is  a 
very  small  one. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  fairness 
and  \^isdom  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  and  I  believe  his  knowledge  in 
this  regard  is  perhaps  superior  to  mine; 
and  therefore  I  would  be  glad  to  take  his 
amendment  to  conference,  and  to  try  to 
work  out  there  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  appre- 
ciate that  very  much  and  believe  this 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  President,  on  page  7. 
in  line  3,  in  the  Department  of  State 
item  for  "Administration  of  Foieign  Af- 
fairs— Missions  to  International  Or- 
ganizations"— I  sugEtest  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  of  $1,865,000  be  increased 
to  $1,868.000— which  is  an  increase  of 
$3,000. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  made  a  good  suggestion.  I 
am  not  as  familiar  with  the  need  as  he  is. 
But  I  wish  to  accept  that  amendment,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee;  and  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  will  give  me 
some  counsel  between  now  and  the  time 
wfien  the  conference  is  held,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  become  as  strong  an  advocate  of 
his  amendment  as  I  can. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  do  so,  and  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  courtesy  and  the  helpful 
attitude  and  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator   from   Texas  yield   to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes,  al- 
though I  previously  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  1 . 
Does  he  wish  me  to  yield  to  him  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    No. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Very  well; 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  As  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  handling  this  appro- 
priation bill  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  State  Department  has  requested  an 
appropriation  of  $900,000  to  take  care 
of  the  expenses  in  connection  with  send- 
ing a  delegation  of  151  persons  to  spend 
as  long  as  6  months  in  negotiations  at 
Geneva,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  tariffs, 
so  as  to  embarra.ss  American  industries 
and  to  cause  unemployment  in  the 
United  States. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Texas  state  his 
views  regarding  the  necessity  to  make 
an  effort  to  safeguard  American  indus- 
try at  a  time  when  it  is  being  subjected 
to  low-cost  competition  from  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  Mr. 
President.  I  heard  with  great  interest 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, in  connection  with  our  inter- 
national tariff  negotiations.  I  think 
there  is  much  merit  in  the  position  he 
takes  with  regard  to  reciprocity  being 
a  two-way  street  and  with  regard  to 
the  necessity  for  our  sending  forth,  as 
representatives  of  our  great  Republic, 
the  most  competent  men  we  can  enlist, 
who  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are 
the  spokesmen  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  who  must  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  best  minds  of  other  na- 
tions  which   have   assembled   there. 

I  feel  that  through  the  years  we  have 
been  somewhat  negligent  and  too  willing 
to  accept  mediocre  representation, 
rather  than  to  draft  the  finest  and  most 
competent  trade  people  who  are  avail- 
able in  our  Republic. 

The  Department  requested  $200,000 
more  than  the  conunittee  was  willing  to 
allow— not  because  we  felt  that  we  were 


desirous  of  effecting  a  saving  on  this 
particular  item,  but  because  we  wanted 
to  drive  home  our  belief  and  our  hope 
that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  reach 
out  and  get  the  best  equipped  men  in 
this  country  to  carry  on  our  negotia- 
tions; and  there  is  quite  a  difference  be- 
tween a  CAF-10  or  a  CAP-11  and  a  top- 
flight negotiator,  a  business  man  who  has 
met  a  payroll  and  who  understands  the 
economic  threat  that  faces  us  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  are  threat- 
ened from  all  corners  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  4  years  ago.  when  the  GATT  con- 
ference was  held  at  Geneva,  only 
$265,000  was  provided  for  the  expenses 
incurred  by  that  conference.  But  this 
time  S900.000  was  requested. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  It  is  not  essen- 
tially a  matter  of  dollars;  but.  rather,  it 
is  an  indication  that  GATT — which 
never  has  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress as  an  adjunct  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program — has  been  defying  the 
Congress,  has  been  ignoring  the  interests 
of  American  business  and  industry,  and 
constantly  has  been  subjecting  our  in- 
dustries to  the  low-cost  competition  from 
foreign  countries. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  agree 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is 
necessary  to  insist  on  a  two-way  recipro- 
cal agreement,  so  that  it  will  be  recog- 
nized that  American  industries  and 
American  workingmen  are  deserving  of 
equitable  consideration  by  the  officials 
who  represent  our  State  Department  and 
the  other  agencies  of  our  Government 
in  these  6-month  negotiations,  and  that 
we  cannot  longer  justify  making  con- 
tinual concessions  to  foreign  industries 
which  are  rapidly  and  constantly  taking 
business  and  trade  away  from  our 
American  industries? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  much  of  the  Senator's  state- 
ment, I  am  in  thorough  agreement.  I 
think  anything  our  Government  can  do 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  represen- 
tation is  highly  desirable.  I  think  trade 
is  highly  essential  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  country. 

I  do  think  we  must  take  a  good,  long 
look  at  the  quality  of  our  representation 
and  the  effect  of  our  present  legislation 
and  the  danger  that  faces  this  Republic 
as  a  result  of  some  of  the  practices  tak- 
ing place. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  once  more 
tome? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  Congress  should  be  watching  the 
developments  which  occur  at  Geneva  be- 
girming  next  September,  and  that  the 
legislative  branch  is  serving  notice  ur>on 
the  State  Department  tliat  the  time  has 
an-ived  when  we  will  no  longer  condone 


this  constant  erosion  of  the  interests  of 
American  industry  and  American  labor, 
and  that  we  will  be  extremely  critical  of 
any  concessions  which  are  made  at  the 
conference  under  the  supervision  of 
GATT. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  agree 
with  most  of  what  the  Senator  '^as  said. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  would  be  extremely 
critical  of  something  until  I  knew  what 
it  was.  But  I  do  know  Congress  must  be 
watchful  and  constantly  concerned,  and. 
as  the  committee  stated  in  the  report,  I 
think  the  Department  should  make  every 
effort  to  utilize  the  services  and  abilities 
of  the  very  best  minds  that  we  have  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  indicated  that 
It  is  his  opinion  we  can  no  longer  justify 
the  usurpation  of  the  legislative  author- 
ity by  the  State  Department  and  other 
executive  agencies  and  the  continuation 
of  these  negotiations  which,  over  the 
years,  have  proved  devastating  to  the 
interests  of  American  business  and 
American  workingmen. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  com- 
mittee stated  its  views  as  succinctly  as 
possible  on  page  4  of  the  report,  in  which 
we  stated  our  concern  with  the  fact  that 
no  real  effort  appears  to  have  been  made 
to  utilize  the  services  and  abilities  of 
highly  qualified  businessmen  at  these 
conferences,  and  we  expressed  our  very 
stronu'  feeling  that  in  the  use  of  this  ap- 
propriation, greater  utilization  should 
be  made  of  available  outstanding  busi- 
ness authorities. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  very 
strong  and  determined  and  able  expres- 
sion of  viewpoint  by  my  friend  from 
Idaho.  I  always  consider  his  opinions 
seriously,  and  I  know  he  has  given  great 
thought  to  this  subject,  and  no  member 
of  the  committee  is  more  interested  in 
it.  I  shall,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, try  constantly  to  remember 
his  admonition  in  this  field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  fMr.  CaseI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
only  one  comment  to  make  on  the  pend- 
ing bill,  and  that  is  on  the  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark  1 .  He  complimented  the  commit- 
tee on  an  increase  in  the  representation 
allowances,  and  I  compliment  the  com- 
mittee also 

The  matter  comes  to  mind  rather  in- 
terestingly enough  as  we  approach  In- 
dependence Day,  because  it  was  exactly 
5  years  ago  that  I  was  in  Thailand,  whose 
gracious  King  and  Queen  were  our  guests 
and  visitors  only  this  week.  At  that 
time  we  were  represented  in  Bangkok 
by  a  very  distinguished  American,  Jack 
Peurifoy.  He  was  not  only  popular  on 
the  Hill  with  the  committees,  but  he 
had  gained  a  great  reputation  for  candor 
and  knowledge  with  respect  to  his  busi- 
ness. I  was  in  Bangkok  as  his  guest  for 
about  a  week.  That  was  a  month  be- 
fore he  was  killed  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. 
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I  said.  "Jack,  this  business  of  repre- 
sentation allowances  has  given  me  a  lot 
of  concern  as  I  go  about,  and  so  I  make 
particular  inquiry  of  all  our  representa- 
tives everywhere  in  the  world."  He  said, 
"Well.  Dirksen.  I'll  tell  you.  I  think  one 
of  the  great  things  I  do  out  here  is  to 
have  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration."  He 
said.  "There  is  a  national  law  in  Thai- 
land apainst  fireworks,  but  we  have  a 
compound,  and  I  am  outside  the  national 
law.  So  on  the  4th  day  of  July  I  can 
have  a  great  celebration  with  all  the 
necessary  fireworks  to  impress  all  the 
people  here  as  to  what  Independence  Day 
means  to  the  American  people.  But." 
he  said.  "I  must  tell  you  that  that  one 
celebration  takes  one-third  of  my  entire 
annual  representation  allowanc-e." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  fun  with  this  item  in  the  House 
on  other  days.  I  remember  racing  up 
and  down  the  floor.  We  used  to  call  it 
the  whiskey  allowance  So  what?  A 
cocktail  party  cannot  be  had,  whether 
it  is  in  Turkey  or  Thailand  or  Calcutta, 
or  Buenos  Aires,  or  wherever  it  is,  un- 
less there  is  served  a  little  .spiritus  fru- 
menti,  whether  it  Is  in  the  form  of  high- 
ball or  cocktail,  bourbon  or  scotch.  It  is 
an  accepted  thing  everywhere  in  the 
world.  Our  representatives  must  enter- 
tain. And  the  be.«t  business  is  so  often 
achieved  v.hen  the  people  are  sitting  to- 
gether in  sweet  fellowship,  maybe  having 
a  little  drink,  but  representing  their 
country  constantly,  and  getting  to  an 
understanding  and  a  knowledgeable  basis 
with  representatives  of  other  countries. 

I  think  It  is  a  little  distressing,  as  I 
go  back  and  read  the  debate  in  the 
House,  to  learn  how  our  people  are  de- 
meaned when  the  consul  general  of  one 
country  in  New  York — one  consul  gen- 
eral, and  I  will  not  name  the  country — 
for  himself  gets  a  representation  allow- 
ance that  is  equal  to  112  percent  of  the 
entire  amount  for  that  purpose  in  this 
bill  for  the  whole  wide  world. 

I  hope  some  time  we  shall  appreciate 
some  of  these  facts  of  life.  Then  maybe 
our  diplomacy  will  not  falter  quite  so 
much. 

But.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the 
reason  I  rose.  I  have  an  amendment  to 
offer,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  39,  after  line  18,  to  insert: 

OrnCE   OF   THE   SBCRETART 

SuhscTi-ption   to   the   International  Develop- 
ment   Association 

For  payment  of  the  first  Installment  of  the 
subscription  of  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Development  Association.  $73.- 
666,700.  to  remain  available  until  exp>ended: 
Provided.  That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  upon  enactment  into  law  of  H.R. 
11001.  Klghty-slxth  Congress,  or  similar 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 


committee for  the  amount  that  was  allo- 
cated or  allowed  in  this  bill  for  the  arms 
control  studies. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  conunittee 
for  the  language  in  the  report  which  asks 
for  initiative  in  this  matter  and  practical 
studies  which  will  lend  themselves  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  inspection 
and  policing  and  control  problems  of  a 
disarmament  program. 

Also.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report  in  reference  to  the 
international  education  exchange  pro- 
gram, and  I  refer  to  pages  5  and  6  of  the 
report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
section  of  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTERNATIONAL   EDUCATION    EXCHANGE 

For  this  Item,  the  committee  recommends 
the  full  budget  estimate  of  «28J200,000.  This 
Is  an  Increase  of  $4,999,000  over  the  House 
allowance.  In  addition,  the  committee 
recommends  that  $6,600,000.  the  same 
amount  as  provided  in  the  House  bill,  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade.  Development,  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  for  certain  International 
educational  and  cultural  activities  as  stipu- 
lated In  sections  104(J»,  104(k),  104(o),  and 
104(p)  of  that  act.  The  committee  ftirther 
recommends  that  the  limitation  on  admin- 
istrative expense  be  increased  from  $1,437,- 
500  to  $1,700,000. 

The  committee  strongly  recommends  that 
this  program  l>e  adjusted  to  provide  for  a 
greater  exchange  of  scholarships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Far  Elast,  and  other  areas  of 
the  world  where  the  need  is  manifestly  the 
greatest  and  tiiat  exchanges  with  Western 
Europe  be  sharply  reduced. 

The  committee  was  r^uested  to  add  $185,- 
000  to  the  regular  appropriation  for  the  ex- 
ciiange  program  to  provide  funds  for  an 
American-Ru.";slan  language  student  ex- 
change to  take  place  in  the  summer  of  1961. 
If  adopted,  there  would  be  sent  to  Russia 
this  summer  75  American  college  graduates 
and  undergraduates  who  are  proficient  in 
the  Russian  language  to  study  2  months  of 
language  at  Russian  universities  and  3  weeks 
of  travel  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  exchange, 
75  Russian  students  and  young  teachers  of 
the  English  language  would  come  to  the 
United  States  for  the  same  type  of  program. 
The  appropriation  request  would  cover  the 
cost  of  one-half  of  the  program,  with  Rus- 
sia paying  the  other  half.  Such  a  program 
would  Implement  section  5,  paragraph  5,  of 
the  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
for  cooperation  In  exchanges  in  the  scientific, 
technical,  educational,  and  cultural  fields  In 
1960-61. 

While  the  committee  has  not  recommended 
additional  funds  for  this  purpose.  It  is  In 
complete  sympathy  with  the  proposal  and 
recommends  that  the  Department  work  out 
such  an  exchange  within  the  framework  of 
the  program,  since  the  funds  for  such  ex- 
changes could  be  reallocated  from  the  dis- 
proportionate share  being  devoted  to  ex- 
changes with  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President.  I 
wish  to  note  for  the  Record  that  the 
committee  recommended  the  full  budget 
estimate  for  the  international  education 
exchange  program,  which  in  my  mind  is 
one  of  the  most  important  programs  we 
have,  I  believe  it  has  done  more  to  fur- 
ther  international   understanding   than 


almost  any  particular  project  we  have 
undertaken. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Justice,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  Related  Agencies  for  re- 
storing a  substantial  amount  of  the  orig- 
inal request. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  com- 
mittee decision  to  restore  the  $400,000 
requested  for  disarmament  studies.  In 
the  past  2  years,  the  United  States  has 
participated  in  four  major  international 
conferences  dealmg  with  arms  control, 
and  we  have  not  been  prepared  for  any 
of  them.  1  know  of  no  responsible  offi- 
cial connected  with  the  conferences  who 
says  that  we  were  adequately  prepared. 
In  my  appeal  to  the  subcommittee  to 
approve  the  requested  funds  for  studies 
by  the  Department  of  State  on  arms 
control  I  underlined  the  fact  that  such 
funds  are  sorely  needed  for  study  and 
preparation  in  the  entire  field  of  dis- 
armament. 

Another  statesmanlike  act  of  the  com- 
mittee was  to  approve  the  full  budget 
estimate  of  S28.200.000  for  international 
educational  exchange.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  China  are  now  making  dramatic 
bids  to  take  away  our  lead  in  training 
the  future  leaders  of  foreign  countries 
particularly  the  underdevelop)ed  coun- 
tries, and  at  a  time  like  this,  we  can- 
not afford  to  reduce  our  effort,  while 
the  Communists  are  multiplying  theirs. 
I  hope  that  the  House  conference  com- 
mittee members  will  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ate recommendation. 

I  had,  in  a  letter,  proposed  to  the  sub- 
committee that  an  additional  $185.000 — 
above  the  administration  request — be 
appropriated  for  a  Russian- American 
language  student  exchange.  If  adopted, 
there  would  be  sent  to  Russia  in  the 
summer  of  1961.  75  American  college 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students 
proficient  in  the  Russian  language  who 
would  study  2  months  of  language  at 
Russian  universities.  In  exchange,  a 
like  number  of  Russians  would  come  to 
this  country  to  undergo^  a  similar  pro- 
gram. This  program  has  had  the  agree- 
ment of  officials  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Russian  authorities  have 
made  it  clear  to  our  exchange  negoti- 
ators that  they  would  be  glad  to  pay  for 
their  half  of  the  program.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  implement  section  5.  para- 
graph 5  of  the  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  for 
cultural  exchange.  It  is  more  vital  than 
ever  to  keep  the  line  of  communications 
open  with  the  Russians,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  line  of  com- 
munication seems  to  have  broken  down 
at  the  top.  Further,  we  are  in  desperate 
need  for  more  skilled  Russian  linguists. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
recommended  this  program,  in  light  of 
its  strong  interest  in  broadening  the  ex- 
change of  persons  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe.  However,  I  had 
hoped  that  the  committee  would  have 
granted  an  additional  $185,000.  rather 
than  taking  it  out  of  existing  State  De- 
partment program  plans. 

In  line  with  educational  exchange,  I 
commend  the  committee  in  its  appro- 
priation recommendation  of  $10  million 
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to  establish  in  Hawaii  a  center  for  cul- 
tural a:.d  •echnical  interchanae  between 
the  U:::tecl  States  and  Asia.  I  strongly 
support  th"  recopr.niendatlon. 

However,  in  two  items,  I  am  somewhat 
di.-;appoiuted  in  the  committee  recom- 
mendations. 

The  committee  recommended  S7.- 
435  848  for  the  President's  Special  In- 
terna ■rma!  Pir.d  which  is  for  trade 
fa;r.^.  tccnoniic  missions,  and  cultural 
presentations.  This  is  $500,000  more 
than  the  House  amount,  but  $1,164,152 
under  the  budget  request.  Even  the  re- 
quest ^l  thp  administration  is  a  timid 
one,  comp.Trpr;  to  the  great  needs  in  this 
area — and  particularly  compared  to 
what  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  is  doing  in  this 
sphere.  Last  year,  the  Sino-Soviet  block 
participated  in  200  trade  fairs.  The 
United  States  was  in  12.  The  Soviet 
Tnion  and  Communist  China  are 
blanketing  thf  world  with  cultural 
presentatiorus — which  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  tools  of  propaganda.  Our 
effort  is  like  puttinsc  up  a  penny  whistle 
against  76  trombones.  Thus,  I  would 
recommend  that  we  grant  the  full  ad- 
ministration rec}u^^^t,  which  is  modest 
indeed. 

As  we  know,  the  c-mmittee  approved 
an  appropriation  of  S103,.557,300,  which 
is  $2  million  over  the  House  allowance, 
but  $2,242,700  under  the  request.  Even 
if  the  House  agrees  to  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  the  cut  from  the 
request  will  constrict  the  African  pro- 
gram. USIA  must  OF>en  11  new  posts  in 
Africa,  necessitated  by  the  many 
countries  reaching  independence.  In  the 
current  period  of  2  weeks,  there  are 
nine — I  repeat,  nine — countries  in  Africa 
obtaining  their  independence. 

O'lr  Information  Agency  not  only 
should  be  active  in  Africa,  it  must  be  ac- 
tive. It  is  exactly  when  the  new  nations 
are  shakily  trying  to  ?rope  their  way  to 
democracy,  that  it  is  incumbant  upon 
us  to  share  our  democratic  experience 
with  them  and  to  make  available  in  book 
and  cinema  form  the  great  democratic 
classics. 

The  committee  report  states  that 
existing  personnel  in  Western  Europe 
should  be  shifted  to  Africa  and.  further, 
that  we  are  overstaffed  in  Europe. 
Nevertheless.  I  would  cite  these  figures: 

In  fiscal  1956,  there  were  356  Ameri- 
cans and  2,142  locals  employed  in  West- 
ern Europe  by  USIA.  The  fiscal  1961 
request  stipulates  238  Americans  and 
1397  locals,  or  a  33-percent  cut. 
Further,  the  1956  appropriation  for 
Western  Europe  was  $10,347,000,  as  com- 
pared to  the  1961  estimate  of  $7,800,000. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  1961 
estimate  must  operate  in  conditions 
where  there  has  been  a  15-20  percent  in- 
flationary increase  in  costs. 

Although  I  agree  with  the  committee 
that  more  emphasis  must  be  put  on 
Africa,  I  think  it  should  be  done  by  ap- 
propriating the  requested  funds  rather 
than  further  restricting  the  European 
procram.  We  certainly  cannot  pull  out 
of  Western  Europe,  as  there  is  Berlin. 
local  Communist  parties  with  which  to 
cont^end,  and  the  need  to  explain  Ameri- 


can policy  with  respect  to  trade  and  the 
expanded  economic  groupings. 

As  I  said  in  this  body  recently, 
winning  the  minds  of  men  is  the  most 
important  business  of  the  20th  century. 
And  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the 
country  with  the  worst  case  is  winning 
the  propaganda  war  and  the  country 
with  the  best  case  is  losing  it  is  that  the 
Soviets  spend  betw-een  15  and  30  times 
as  much  as  we  do  on  information  activi- 
ties. It  is  time  for  us  to  wake  up  to 
the  propaganda  challenge  and  stop  giv- 
ing the  information  effort  the  scraps  off 
the  budgetary  table. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  my  statement  on  the  need  for 
funds  as  printed  in  the  hearings,  and 
my  letter  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  in  re- 
gard to  the  appropriation  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

St.\tement  of  Senator  HrsERT  H.  Humphrey 

THE    NEED    FOR    FUNDS    FOR    ARMS    CONTROL    AND 
RELATED   MATTERS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  submit  to  this  subcommltee.  In  con- 
nection with  Its  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  appropriation  bill  for  1961, 
a  statement  on  the  need  for  $400,000  to  en- 
able the  Department  to  conduct  the  neces- 
sary studies  and  prepare  adequately  for  arms 
control  negotiations.  Last  year  you  had  a 
similar  request  from  the  Department  of 
State  for  about  $400,000  to  undertake  various 
studies  pertaining  to  disarmament.  Unfor- 
tunately at  that  time  the  Department  did 
not  present  you  with  a  convincing  case.  In 
fact,  I  believe  the  Department  actually  said 
that  funds  for  arms  control  studies  were 
not  in  a  category  of  high  priority.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  recommend  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Today,  the  committee  Is  again  asked  by 
the  Department  for  funds  for  arms  control 
studies.  I  wish  to  emphasize,  perhaps  even 
more  than  the  Department  Is  willing  to  do, 
the  urgent  need  for  these  studies. 

In  the  past  2  years  the  United  States  has 
participated  In  four  major  International  con- 
ferences dealing  with  arms  control:  (1)  The 
Conference  of  Experts  To  Study  Methods  of 
Detecting  Violations  of  a  Possible  Agreement 
on  the  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests;  (2)  the 
Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  Tests:  (3)  the  Conference  of  ESc- 
perts  for  the  Study  of  Possible  Measures 
Which  Might  Be  Helpful  In  Preventing  Sur- 
prise Attack;  and  (4)  the  Conference  of  the 
10  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  not  been  prepared 
for  any  of  these  conferences.  I  know  of  no 
responsible  individual  associated  with  them 
who  will  say  we  were  prepared.  In  Its  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee the  State  Department  finally  acknowl- 
edged the  seriousness  of  Its  lack  of 
preparation.  Mr.  Raymond  Hare,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of   State,  said: 

"What  Is  lacking  Is  a  sustained  study  effort 
concerning  the  effect  of  various  possible 
arms  control  agreements  on  United  States, 
allied,  and  Soviet  capabilities  together  with 
future  explorations  of  new  possibilities  of 
arms  control  which  naight  enhance  U.S. 
security." ' 

In  appealing  for  funds  for  studies  by  the 
Department  of  State  on  arms  control  I  want 


to  underline  the  fact  that  such  funds  are 
only  a  drop  In  the  bucket  as  to  what  is 
needed  to  cover  study  and  preparation  In 
the  entire  field  of  disarmament.  Members 
of  the  committee  may  have  read  where  the 
executive  branch  has  requested  over  $60 
million  for  next  year  for  research  on  the 
detection  and  Identification  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. This  request  comes  2  yecu's  after 
the  United  States  has  been  engaged  In  nego- 
tiations regarding  an  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests.  Should 
not  the  United  States,  at  least  some  of  the 
time,  conduct  Its  research  before  rather  than 
after  the  negotiations  are  well  along  their 
way  to  possible  conclusion? 

If  $60  million  Is  needed  for  research  on 
nuclear  weapons  test  detection,  much  more 
will  be  needed  eventually  on  such  problems 
as:  methods  to  control  a  cutoff  of  produc- 
tion of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons 
purposes;  methods  to  determine  that  armed 
forces  are  at  levels  stated  by  various  coun- 
tries; measures  to  guard  against  surprise 
attack;  and  control  systems  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  missiles  and  other  delivery  systems. 
There  are  so  many  unsolved  problems  in 
the  field  of  arms  control  that  I  have  pro- 
posed a  special  agency  be  created  to  deal 
with  them.  But  we  should  not  wait  until 
such  an  agency  Is  created.  Negotiations  are 
going  on  now.  The  Department  of  State 
must  have  the  funds  with  which  to  start 
the  most  Important  of  Its  studies  inunedl- 
ately. 

Efforts  for  arms  control  must  not  only 
keep  pace  with  but  must  outdistance  efforts 
to  advance  military  technology.  There  are 
signs  that  either  through  Inaction  or  In- 
ability we  are  permitting  the  weapons  devel- 
opment race  to  proceed  much  farter  than 
the  race  for  effective  means  of  control  As 
we  are  determining  scientific  means  of  de- 
tecting and  lnsp>ectlng  In  one  area  of  arms 
control,  a  countermeasure.  such  as  the  de- 
coupling theory  In  hiding  underground 
explosions.  Is  discovered  or  a  newer  and  more 
devastating  weapon  Is  produced,  thus  in- 
creasing the  scope  of  disarmament  prob- 
lems. 

I  rather  believe  that  these  discouraging 
facts  result  from  Inaction  Instead  of  Inabil- 
ity. Certainly  we  have  the  ability  In  terms 
of  resources,  scientific  genius,  and  drive  to 
amass  a  vigorous  project  for  arms  control. 

Before  us  today  Is  a  prime  opportunity  to 
make  headway  against  the  many  technical 
ob.«;tacles  and  perplexing  problems  strewn  In 
our  path.  We  have  a  chance  to  provide  the 
State  Department  with  the  means  of  erasing 
the  epithets  of  lack  of  planning,  lack  of 
study,  and  lack  of  depth  which  have  become 
attached — both  rightly  and  wrongly  In  some 
Instances — to  our  disarmament  efforts.  The 
Secretary  of  State  makes  a  stirring  plea  to 
Congress  when  he  says: 

"The  rapid  Increase  In  the  technical  prob- 
lems of  arms  control  makes  It  essential  for 
us  to  have  access  to  the  services  of  specialists 
outside  the  Government  If  we  are  to  make 
effective  use  of  our  negotiating  opportu- 
nities." = 

I  commend  to  this  committee  a  statement 
made  by  one  of  our  eminent  scientists  at  a 
recent  hearing  of  the  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee on  the  technical  problems  In  the 
Geneva  test  ban  negotiations.  I  think  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  who 
was  deputy  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
Technical  Working  Group  2  of  the  Geneva 
test  ban  conference  last  winter,  lends  great 
weight  to  the  budget  request  pending  before 
this  committee.     He  said: 

"There  does  not  exist  at  present  an  efficient 
enough  mechanism  within  the  Government 


'  Testimony   before   House   Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  Feb    11,  1960,  p.  111. 
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for  carrying  out  the  necessary  scientific  work 
to  back  up  the  constructive  aspects  of  these 
problems." 

The  Dlsarmsunent  Subcommittee  In  Its 
1957  and  1958  reports  made,  I  think  a  van- 
guard effort  to  encourage  such  studies  as 
those  now  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
State.  In  Its  1958  report  the  subcommittee 
voiced  Its  disappointment  "tlaat  the  State 
Department  has  not  seen  fit  to  create,  as 
recommended  previously  by  the  subcommit- 
tee I  In  Its  1957  report  1.  special  advisory 
groups  of  nongovernmental  experts  to  ex- 
plore specific  aspects  of  the  disarmament 
problem." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  Is  restricted 
in  what  It  can  do  to  affect  and  guide  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
main  responsibilities  It  has  is  to  provide  the 
funds  with  which  foreign  policy  Is  Imple- 
mented. Funds  for  arms  control  are  essen- 
tial and  are  needed  now 

The  Congress  can  demonstrate  a  convic- 
tion that  arms  control  Is  Important  by  ap- 
propriating a  small  but  significant  sum  to 
prepare  some  of  the  vital  studies  that  must 
be  made  to  assure  that  the  United  States 
Is  proposing  sound  and  workable  measures 
to  reduce  and  control  the  weapfjns  of  war. 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  address  my- 
self to  some  other  aspects  of  State  Depart- 
ment appropriations  request. 

It  is  extremely  Important  that  we  grant 
the  full  request  of  $2,900,000  for  cultural 
presentations.  The  House  cut  $485,000  from 
that  figure 

Cultural  attractions  play  a  very  significant 
part  In  the  worldwide  Ideological  war.  What 
they  do  Is  build  up  a  sympathetic  climate. 
A  reservoir  of  good  will  Is  established  when 
peoples  of  other  countries  hear  our  great 
artistic  offerings  like  Leonard  Bernstein  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Isaac  Stern. 
Van  Cliburn.  and  others. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  author  of  the  act 
which  In  1956  set  up  our  own  cultural  pres- 
entations program.  We  have  made  a  good 
start,  but  when  it  comes  to  volume,  we  are 
hardly  In  the  same  horserace  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Let  me  give  you  an  example:  Last 
year.  Iraq  held  a  massive  festival  holiday 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  accession  to  power  of  Premier  Kassem. 
Conspicuous  In  the  festival  were  massive, 
lavish  displays  and  acts  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Red  China,  Hungary.  Poland.  Bulgaria,  and 
Czechoslovakia  The  United  States  was  not 
even  represented. 

There  are  90  countries  which  are  clamor- 
ing to  see  and  hear  our  artists.  In  most 
cases,  our  State  Department  has  to  say. 
"Sorry,  not  this  year."  We  are  able  to  set  up 
cultural  exhibitions  at  one-fourth  of  the  In- 
ternational festivals  to  which  we  are  Invited. 
The  reason:  not  enough  money.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  less 
than  half  the  national  Income  that  we  do, 
will  never  be  seen  turning  down  an  Invita- 
tion to  participate  in  an  International  fair. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  commend  to  the 
sympathetic  attention  of  this  committee  the 
very  modest  request  for  cultural  presenta- 
tions. 

One  of  the  most  serious  cuts  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  made  was  In  edu- 
cational exchange.  Tlie  request  of  $28,200,- 
000  was  reduced  to  $23,210,000,  which  means 
a  cut  of  1,814  grants  to  foreign  students. 
What  Is  particularly  disturbing  Is  that  most 
of  those  students  would  have  come  from  the 
underdeveloped  countries — and  It  is  In  the 
emerging  areas  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
making  Its  greatest  Incursions.  As  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  probably  know,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  just  established  a  Univer- 
sity of  Friendship,  which  will  be  for  4,000 
students  from  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Those  students  will  receive  4  years  free 
tuition,  as  well  as  traveling  and  living  ex- 


penses and  spending  money.  Thus,  just  at  a 
time  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  making  a 
dramatic  bid  for  the  future  leaders  of  the 
new  nations,  we  are  turning  them  down.  I 
urge  this  committee  to  restore  the  necessary 
funds 

Another  matter  Is  the  urgent  need  for  lan- 
guage training  for  our  foreign  service  of- 
ficers. If  there  Is  one  area  In  whlfh  there  Is 
a  real  gap  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  It  is  in  the  area  of  language 
fluency,  particularly  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  languages  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

I  was  deeply  concerned  when  I  noticed 
that  the  House  had  cut  $663,607  from  the  $5,- 
228.000  request  for  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute. Most  of  that  exit  will  come  out  of 
the  urgently  needed  funds  to  teach  our 
diplomats  the  vital  languages  of  the  develop- 
ing nations. 

I  respectfully  urge  this  subcommittee  to 
act  favorably  on  the  proposed  amendment 
which  I  have  presented  here  today.  Permit 
me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  for  affording 
me  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on 
this   Important   appropriations   measure. 


Afar  will  be  won  or  lost  In  the  propaganda 
aroa.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  the 
committee  to  grant  the  modest  and  wholly 
justified  request  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 


Statement  by  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey 

Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity of  coming  before  your  committee  and 
testifying  on  behalf  of  the  full  appropria- 
tions request  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

As  you  know,  the  House  has  cut  $6,804,200 
from  the  USIA  request  of  $123,793,180,  and 
the  Agency  is  asking  that  $5,851,000  of  that 
be  restored.     I  fully  support  that  request. 

Particularly  Important  is  the  request  re- 
storing $4,242,700  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
which  would  involve  126  positions  Ten 
new  posts  are  prop)osed  In  Africa,  and  It  Is 
vital  that  USIA  go  ahead  with  this  expan- 
sion. Right  now,  within  a  period  of  2  weeks, 
10  countries  are  receiving  their  Independence 
In  Africa,  and  It  Is  predicted  that  by  1965, 
every  nation  In  that  continent  will  be  Inde- 
pendent. Thus,  there  Is  a  compelling  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  real  line  of  communica- 
tion with  the  emerging  peoples  of  Africa.  If 
we  default,  the  Soviets  will  certainly  step 
Into  the  vacuum. 

The  House  action  on  salaries  and  exp>enses 
Is  the  same  as  is  allotted  this  year,  and  this 
would  mean  an  actual  decrease  In  the  USIA 
operation  because  of  mandatory  Increases  In 
costs. 

The  Agency  request  also  takes  Into  account 
the  need  to  reach  broader  segments  of  the 
peoples  In  Latin  America.  In  light  of  de- 
velopments In  Latin  America  In  the  last 
several  years,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  about 
the  desirability  of  this  objective. 

Further,  part  of  the  Agency  request  would 
go  to  expand  the  overall  television  program. 
Since  most  communications  experts  agree 
that  television  Is  becoming  the  world's  most 
effective  medium,  this  Is  an  area  which  we 
cannot  neglect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  comparison  to  what  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  spending  on  propaganda,  we 
are  now  financing  a  penny  whistle  stacked 
up  against  Russia's  big  brass  band.  The 
Soviet  Union  spent  more  on  a  single  propa- 
ganda gimmick — the  Moscow  Youth  Festi- 
val— than  we  do  on  our  yearly  appropriation. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  Russia  spends 
anywhere  between  10  and  30  times  as  much 
as  we  do.  Since  winning  the  minds  of  men 
seems  to  l>e  the  most  Important  business  of 
the  20th  century,  it  Is  an  area  where  we 
cannot  come  out  second  best. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  country  with 
the  best  case  should  be  losing  the  propa- 
ganda war  and  why  the  country  with  the 
worst  case  should  be  winning  It.  We  now 
spend  a  sum  equal  to  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  defense  budget  on  our  informa- 
tion activities.    Yet.  it  may  be  that  the  cold 


U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

June  16.  1960. 
The  Honorable  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  of  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Related   Agencies.  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriatiorut . 
De:ar  Mr.  Chairman  :   I  would  like  to  pro- 
pose the  following  amendment  to  H.R.  11666 
which    is    before    your    fubcommittee.       On 
page  13,  line  22.  strike  out  "$23,210,000."  and 
Insert   "$23,395,000.   of  which    $185,000   shall 
be  available  only  for  Implementing  section  V. 
paragraph  5  of  the    Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet    Socialist    Republics    for    Cooperation 
In    Exchanges    In    the   Scientific,   Technical, 
Educational  and  Cultural  Fields  In  1960-61,' 
and." 

This  amendment  would  provide  funds  for 
an  American-Russian  language  student  ex- 
change, to  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1961. 
Seventy-five  American  college  undergrad- 
uate or  graduate  students  who  are  proficient 
in  the  Russian  language  and  young  teachers 
of  Russian  would  spend  the  summer  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  2  months  of  language 
study  at  Soviet  universities  and  in  3  weeks 
of  traveling. 

In  exchange.  75  Russian  students  and 
young  teachers  of  the  English  language 
would  come  to  the  United  States  for  the 
same  type  of  program.  Groups  of  25  each 
would  go  to  the  3  American  universities 
which  are  specially  prepared  to  give  Ameri- 
can study  programs  to  foreign  students — 
the  Universities  of  Michigan.  Columbia,  and 
Indiana. 

The  appropriation  request  covers  the  cost 
for  half  of  the  program  with  the  Russians 
paying  the  other  half.  An  average  of  $900  per 
student  would  cover  the  round-trip  trans- 
portation costs  of  the  Americans,  and  ap- 
proximately $1,500  per  student  would  take 
care  of  the  Russians  while  they  were  In 
this  country;  $5,000  In  administrative  sup- 
port is  also  Included  in  the  figure.  The 
Soviet  Government  would  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation of  their  students  to  this  country, 
and  they  would  take  care  of  all  the  expenses 
of  the  Americans  while  living  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Soviet  authorities  have  made  it  clear  to 
our  negotiators  in  the  educational  exchange 
program  that  they  are  enthusiastic  about 
this  kind  of  a  plan  and  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  pay  their  half  of  the  costs. 

Members  of  my  staff  and  I  have  conferred 
with  Ambassadors  William  Lacy  and  Charles 
Bohlen  and  other  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  USIA,  as  well  as  leaders 
In  the  academic  community,  and  this  pro- 
p>osal  is  supported  by  these  persons  as  a 
sound,  desirable,  and  worthwhile  project. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  suggesting  why  this 
program  is  of  particular  Importance: 

The  first  reason  is  that  with  the  breakdown 
of  the  summit  meeting,  it  is  all  the  more 
Important  to  keep  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion open  at  other  levels.  We  fall  to  do  so 
at  our  own  peril. 

The  75  Americans  would  be  selected  not 
only  on  the  basis  of  language  proficiency, 
but  also  on  the  basis  of  political  and  social 
maturity.  They  would  be  the  finest  type  of 
ambassadors.  Being  able  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage, they  and  the  Russians  could  com- 
municate In  the  real  meaning  of  that  word. 
There  are  real  tirglngs  for  more  freedom 
among  the  Soviet  students  today,  and  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  nourish  that  ten- 
dency. All  assessments  agree  that  the  most 
notable    feature   of   our    Moscow    exhibition 
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ia^;  sumn.tT  a  a.,  the  impact  ol  our  Russian- 
spciiiing  gu.des  The  group  that  I  am  pro- 
p.>sir.(?  wuu.d   Tui.e   a  similar  Impact. 

L.kewlse.  '-i-ere  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  .^..ivK.g  '..'.'^  75  Riissian  studenta  here. 
The  ?!-?at  drawback  with  respect  to  most 
visiting  Russian  delegations  Is  that  they  have 
to  speak — rather  formally  and  stiffly — 
through  Interpreters.  The  Russian  students, 
however,  would  all  be  able  to  speak  English. 
would  be  settled  In  one  university  commu- 
nity for  2  months,  and  would  be  able  to  talk 
to  Americans  on  an  individual  basis.  It  is 
in  face-to-face  situations  like  this  that  real 
communicating  la  done.  Further,  thta  would 
be  a  key  Russian  group  to  reach.  A  good 
percentage  of  them  would  return  to  be  Eng- 
lish teachers,  and  there  is  a  very  high  proba- 
bili".  -r.at  what  they  tell  their  students 
ar>j  -:  .\:nenca  is  going  to  be  much  kinder 
than  what  the  studenta  will  read  In  the  text- 
books. 

The  second  reason  is  that  this  country 
is  desperately  short  of  skilled  Russian  lin- 
guists. We've  all  heard  about  the  missile 
gap  and  the  Industrial  growth  rate  gap,  but 
the  widest  gap  of  all  is  one  that  we  seldom 
hear  about — the  language  training  gap 
L£ist  year,  it  was  estimated  that  for  every 
10,000  Russians  studying  English,  there  was 
1  American  studying  Russian.  There  are 
thousands  of  Important  Russian  documents 
piling  up.  simply  because  we  don't  have 
enough  slciUed  people  to  translate  them.  In 
short,  we  are  presently  so  far  behind  the 
Russians  In  lang^iage  training  that  this  type 
of  a  program  Is  all  to  our  advantage.  I  might 
add  that  there  Is  the  assumption  that  many 
of  our  young  people  In  this  program  would 
become  Russian  teachers,  so  that  there 
would  be  a  multlpUed  benefit. 

There  is  one  final  pc)lnt.  We  in  America 
pnde  ourselves  on  being  masters  in  the 
realm  of  free  competition.  Well,  the  first 
rule  for  a  competitor  Is  that  he  know  all  he 
can  about  his  opponent  Frir.kly,  there  are 
still  many  wide  gaps  In  o',-  -:  .  vledge  about 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  still  many 
things  we  have  to  learn  about  Russian  at- 
tktudes  and  motivations  as  well  as  its  eco- 
nomic development.  The  more  Russian 
speciali.sts  we  can  develop,  the  better  ofT  we 
are  in  this  cold  war  marathon  race. 

The  Investment  Is  small  in  view  of  the 
significant  benefit  of  this  educational  ex- 
change program.  I  respectfully  hope  that 
your  subcommittee  will  favorably  consider 
this  proposed  amendment. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

I  HtTBiaiT  H.   HUMPHEEY. 

M.-  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
tha:„<.  the  ci.a.rman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, because  I  know  the  bill  represents 
a  .substantial  improvement  over  the  ac- 
tion.s  of  other  years.  The  distinguished 
cha.rman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  ma- 
jor;iy  leader,  has  exercised  wise  and  pru- 
dent jud^rment  in  actions  on  the  items 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON"  if  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  com- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  a  little  mlsunderstandin;? 
about  the  amendment  I  offered.  I  shall 
sketch  the  background  and  explain  how 
the  misunderstanding  developed,  and 
then  the  Senate  can  work  its  will,  if  it 
desires. 

We  had  before  the  Senate  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  so-called  International  De- 
velopment Association — for  short,  I  call 


it  IDA  It  was  under  some  difficulty, 
because  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  objected  to  a  proviso  in  the 
bill,  and  likewise  did  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  Willi.\ms1. 
The  bill  went  to  the  House.  The  offen- 
sive or  objectionable  language  was 
stricken.  The  bill  was  put  in  order.  In 
the  last  2  days  the  authorization  biU 
was  completed. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  called 
up  to  say  that  the  people  who  will  be 
subscribing  to  the  capital  stock  from 
other  countries  will  be  coming  to  this 
city  in  August  and  September.  He  asked 
if  it  will  not  be  possible  to  get  an  initial 
installment  of  the  $320  million  subscrip- 
tion of  this  country  put  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill  before  we  recessed.  I  raised  the 
question  today. 

I  thought  perhaps  the  item  could  be 
put  in  what  I  referred  to  as  a  "bobtailed" 
supplemental  appropriation  bill;  that  Is, 
a  little  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
with  only  a  few  items. 

I  was  informed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  hearings  have  not  been  com- 
pleted on  the  pending  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  and  will  not  be  com- 
pleted until  we  return  after  the  recess. 

I  find  myself  in  an  awkward  position. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader,  who 
has  done  an  excellent  job  on  the  bill, 
says  he  does  not  want  to  accept  the 
amendment  in  the  State,  Justice,  Judi- 
ciary appropriation   bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  know  nothing  about  the  necessity 
for  or  the  justification  for  the  amend- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
earlier  today  expressed  the  hope  that  we 
could  Include  an  appropriation  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  talked  to 
me  about  it.  I  voiced  no  objection. 
That  is  the  proper  place  for  the  IDA 
appropriation.  It  is  as  foreign  to  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  as  a  fish  hatchery 
would  be. 

I  told  the  Senator  I  would  be  glad  to 
support  him,  relying  entirely  on  the  in- 
formation the  Senator  had,  because  the 
committee  has  none.  The  subcommittee 
had  no  evidence.  The  subcommittee  is 
not  in  a  position  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  matter,  but  I  told  the  Senator  I 
would  accept  the  Senator's  word  and 
support  the  Senator's  effort  in  connec- 
tion with  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  or  a  "bobtailed"  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  which  contained  only 
the  IDA  item  and  two  or  three  emer- 
gency items  we  might  have  to  consider. 

We  are  wasting  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
because  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for 
the  IDA  appropriation.  If  we  should 
put  the  item  in  the  bill,  we  would  carry 
it  through  the  door  and  drop  it  in  the 
conference,  because  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  other  side  will  recognize 
that  the  IDA  appropriation  is  as  foreign 
to  this  bill  as  an  agricultural  item  would 
be. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  poor  practice  to 
do  so.    I  think  it  is  not  the  proper  way 


to  legislate.  I  think  it  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  IDA.  I  think  it  would  in- 
jure the  whole  movement. 

I  revert  to  what  I  told  the  Senator 
earlier  in  the  day.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
support  the  Senator  eagerly  and  en- 
thusiastically in  the  proper  appropria- 
tion bill  and  at  the  proper  time.  This 
Is  not  the  proper  place.  If  the  House 
does  not  see  fit  to  send  to  the  Senate  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  and  if 
we  cannot  get  a  "tKjbtailed  '  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill.  I  shall  ask  the 
Senate — and  I  am  sure  if  the  Senate 
overrides  me  the  House  chairman  will  re- 
fuse to  accept  it — not  to  accept  the 
amendment,  because  this  is  not  the  place 
for  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

I  will  say  to  the  majority  leader  that 
he  is  a  fine  person  to  talk  about  wasting 
the  time  of  the  Senate.  For  3  hours  we 
had  a  political  tirade  today,  when  we 
could  have  used  the  time  for  better  pur- 
pose This  is  no  waste  of  time,  because 
the  amendment  was  brought  to  me.  I 
did  not  initiate  it. 

I  have  before  me  the  supplemental 
appropriation  hearings.  In  cormection 
with  my  remarks,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  data  on 
pages  224,  225,  226,  and  227  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  wish  to  support  the  appropriation 
request  for  •73,668,700  for  payment  during 
fiscal  1961  of  the  fint  installment  of  the  U.8. 
subscription  to  the  Intematlonal  E>eTelop- 
ment  Association.  I  urge  your  favorable 
consideration  of  this  Important  Item.  Funds 
for  four  additional  annual  Installments,  each 
of  »61, 655,826,  will  be  requested  In  the  fu- 
ture. All  together,  the  US.  subscription  to 
the  IDA  payable  over  the  6- year  period 
amounts  to  $320  29  million. 

The  President.  In  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  t'ebruary  18,  1980,  recommended 
legislation  authorizing  US  membership  In 
the  IDA  and  providing  for  payment  of  the 
subscription  obligations.  H  R.  11001  and  S. 
3074,  authorizing  the  President  to  accept 
membership  for  the  United  States  and  au- 
thorizing to  be  appropriated,  without  fiscal 
year  llmltaUon,  the  payment  of  the  U.S.  sub- 
scription, are  presently  being  considered  by 
the  Congress.  Pinal  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion is  expected  to  be  completed  In  the  near 
future.  The  requested  appropriations  item 
for  fiscal  year  1961  now  before  you  would 
not,  of  course,  become  effective  unless  this 
legislation  is  enacted. 

The  IDA  is  to  be  an  International  organi- 
zation, affiliated  with  the  International 
Bank,  to  provide  development  financing  on 
fiexlble  terms  for  its  less  developed  member 
countries.  Most  of  Its  Initial  resources  will 
be  provided  by  countries  other  than  the 
United  States.  While  the  U.S.  subscription 
Is  about  $320  million,  the  other  economically 
stronger  member  countries  would  provide 
about  $443  million  of  the  $763  million  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  economically  stronger 
countries  as  a  group.  The  total  subscrip- 
tions, including  those  of  the  less  developed 
countries,  are  scheduled  at  $1  billion. 

The  articles  of  agreement  will  enter  Into 
force  when  signed  on  behalf  of  governments 
whose  subscriptions  comprise  not  less  than 
65  percent  of  the  total  schedule  of  subscrip- 
tions; the  agreement  cannot,  however,  enter 
Into  force  before  September  15,  1960,  The 
U.S.  subscription  represents  about  32  percent 
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of  this  total.  We  are  confident  that  the 
agreement  will  enter  into  force  and  that  the 
IDA  win  begin  operations  this  year,  if  the 
Congress  at  this  session  approves  the  legis- 
lation necessary  for  U.S.  membership.  We 
have  been  informed  that  good  progress  Is 
already  being  made  on  legislative  action  in 
a  number  of  countries. 

The  IDA  would  provide  financing  In  such 
forms  and  on  such  terms  as  may  be  appro- 
priate for  a  particular  project  in  a  particular 
area.  It  could  provide  foreign  exchange, 
local  currency,  or  a  combination  of  various 
currencies  Repayment  terms  and  grace  pe- 
riods may  be  somewhat  longer  than  under 
conventional  financing.  Its  loans  may  be  at 
lower  Interest  or  intere.st  free.  Repayment 
may  be  made  In  hard  currencies  or  wholly  or 
partly  In  the  currency  of  the  borrower.  This 
flexibility  will  permit  the  IDA  to  operate  un- 
der circumstances  not  possible  for  conven- 
tional lending  agencies  It  will.  In  this  way, 
help  to  meet  Important  needs. 

To  assure  appropriate  safeguards  In  con- 
nection with  such  financing,  and  to  assure 
that  the  financing  provided  by  the  IDA  shall 
be  for  sound  projects  of  high  developmental 
priority,  for  whlcli  private  capital  on  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conventional  loans  are 
not  available,  the  close  affiliation  with  the 
International  Ban<  Is  especially  significant. 
The  President,  the  Board  of  Governors,  and 
the  Executive  Directors  of  the  International 
Bank  will  serve  In  the  same  capacity,  ex 
officio,  on  the  IDA.  In  being  able  to  call 
upon  the  experience  and  competence  of  the 
International  Bank's  staff,  the  IDA  will 
maintain  technical  standards  in  connection 
with  Its  operations  similar  to  those  main- 
tained by  the  Bank.  The  IDA  Is  to  be,  never- 
theless, a  separate  entity,  and  the  funds  of 
the  IDA  are  to  be  kept  separate  and  apart 
from  those  of  the  Bank. 

The  proposal  for  an  IDA  grew  out  of  con- 
sideration in  the  United  States  of  the  press- 
ing financial  problems  In  the  less  developed 
areas  and  the  lmi)act  of  these  problems  on 
the  entire  free  world.  At  the  same  time,  we 
were  convinced  that  additional  efforts.  In 
particular  by  the  other  economically  stronger 
countries,  were  needed  to  provide  more  of 
the  essential  capital  requirements  In  the 
less  developed  arena.  It  was  clear  that  sub- 
stantially greater  efforts  could  well  be  made 
by  these  countries.  An  Important  con- 
tribution to  this  thinking  was  made  by 
the  U.S.  Senate,  which  on  July  23,  1958, 
adopted  a  resolution  suggesting  that  prompt 
study  be  given  tc  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Development  Association  as  an 
affiliate  of  the  International  Bank.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  resolution,  the  study  was 
undertaken  by  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems.  Shortly  thereafter,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Pretldent,  Secretary  Anderson 
as  Chairman  of  the  NAC  began  a  series  of 
informal  discussions  on  the  prop>osal  with 
representatives  of  otlier  member  govern- 
ments of  the  International  Bank.  In  Oc- 
tober 1959  the  Bank's  Executive  Directors 
were  Instructed  to  formulate  articles  of 
agreement  of  an  IDA.  This  was  accom- 
plished, and  In  January  the  Directors  ap- 
proved the  agreement  for  submission  to 
member  governments. 

For  the  purposes  of  membership  In  the 
IDA.  the  68  countries  presently  members  of 
the  International  Bank  are  divided  Into  two 
groups:  Part  I  and  part  II  of  schedule  A 
of  the  IDA  agreement.  This  schedule  of  sub- 
scriptions, which  I  have  attached  to  this 
statement,  is  based  upon  subscriptions  in 
the  Bank.  Among  the  part  I  members  are 
those  economically  stronger  countries  which 
are  able  to  provide  significant  amounts  of 
capital  for  oversea  development  financing. 
The  less  developed  countries,  those  eligible 
for  IDA  financing,  comprise  part  II. 

Each  member's  subscription  is  divided  Into 
a  10-percent  portion  and  a  90-p>ercent  por- 


tion. The  part  I  members,  the  economically 
stronger  countries,  must  pay  the  10-percent 
portion  and  the  90-percent  portion  in  gold 
or  freely  convertible  currency  to  be  used  in 
Its  operations  by  the  IDA  without  restriction. 

The  part  II  members,  the  less  developed 
countries,  pay  only  the  10-percent  portion 
in  gold  or  freely  convertible  currency.  The 
90- percent  portion  of  the  part  II  members 
is  to  be  paid  in  their  own  national  currencies. 
These  latter  currencies  may  be  used  by  the 
IDA  In  connection  with  projects  within  the 
territory  of  the  subscriber.  In  addition, 
these  currencies  may  be  used,  to  the  extent 
agreed  by  the  subscriber  and  the  IDA,  for 
projects  located  in  the  territories  of  other 
members. 

I  have  prepared,  for  Insertion  into  the 
record  at  this  point,  a  table  which  shows 
the  breakdown  of  tlie  subscriptions,  to  be 
paid  by  the  part  I  and  part  n  members, 
respectively 

IDA     initial    subscription     by    membership 
group  and  by  business 

1 1  ):it:i  in  thousiiods  of  dollarsj 


Part  I 
coun- 
tries 

Part  II 
coun- 
tries 

ToUU 

meml)er- 

sbip 

1(»    percent    portion: 
Oold   or   convertible 
currency.-  .      

76,307 
686, 7«a 

23.6&3 

100,000 

9(1  (ier(t>nt  fK)rtlon: 
(!oM  or  convertible 
currencv  

fi8fi,7fi3 

.\:ilif»ri>il  currency 

213.237 

213. 237 

TotiU  .subscriptloM: 
(JolJ  or  convertible 
currency 

763,070 

23. «» 
213.237 

7811,76a 

.Nntlonal  currency.. 

213,237 

I'otal 

765,070 

236,030 

1,000.000 

Subscriptions  are  to  be  paid  In  by  the 
membership  in  five  annvial  installments. 
The  90-percent  portion  is  payable  in  equal 
installments.  "The  payment  schedule  re- 
quires, however,  that  one-half  of  the  10- 
percent  portion  be  paid  In  the  first  Install- 
ment; the  remaining  half  of  this  portion  Is 
to  be  paid  in  equal  Installments  over  the 
following  4  years  The  IDA  may  provide 
financing  from  these  subscribed  resotirces 
only  In  the  form  of  loans. 

The  US  subscription  obligations  will,  as 
I  have  said,  require  the  payment  of  about 
$74  million  as  the  first  llktallment.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  here  that  this  is  a  fixed 
amount,  established  in  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment as  are  the  subscriptions  and  the  in- 
stallments on  the  subscriptions  of  all  mem- 
bers. It  Is  essential  that  the  full  amovmt 
of  our  fir^t  installment  be  appropriated  to 
enable  us  tofeecome  a  member. 

The  agreement  specifies  that  the  first  in- 
stallment is  to  be  paid  within  30  days  after 
the  date  on  which  IDA  begins  operations, 
or  on  the  date  on  which  the  original  mem- 
ber becomes  a  member,  whichever  shall  be 
later.  For  the  United  States,  this  payment 
will  undoubtedly  be  timed  with  the  begin- 
ning of  operations,  since  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  the  IDA  could  begin  operations 
without  U.S.  membership.  The  agreement 
remains  open  for  signature  until  December 
31.  1960.  although  if  it  has  not  entered  into 
force  by  that  date  the  Executive  Directors  of 
the  Bank  may  extend  the  period  by  not  more 
than  6  months. 

The  agreement  permits  any  member  to 
Issue  nonnegotlable,  non-lnterest-bearlng 
notes  In  place  of  any  part  of  that  members 
90-percent  subscription  portion.  These  notes 
are  to  be  payable  at  par  value  on  demand 
to  the  IDA  when  required  for  Its  operations. 

Favorable  action  on  the  appropriation 
Item  now  before  this  committee  will  com- 
plete the  legislation  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  Join  the  EDA.  However,  as  I  have 
noted  earlier,  it  would  then  be  necessary  in 


the  future  to  re-quest  additional  funds  to  be 
appropriated  to  be  able  to  complete  the  pay- 
ment of  the  $320.29  million  U.S.  subscrip- 
tion. 

Periodically  during  the  coxirse  of  IDA'S 
operations,  the  adequacy  of  Its  resources  will 
be  reviewed  and  consideration  given  to  the 
desirability  of  general  increases  in  subscrip- 
tions, that  is,  beyond  the  $1  billion  of  initial 
subscriptions.  The  first  such  review  will  be 
undertaken  about  5  years  after  the  beginning 
of  operations.  In  addition,  individual  in- 
creases in  subscriptions  may  be  considered 
at  any  time,  but  only  at  the  request  of  the 
member  involved.  No  schedule  lor  future 
subscriptions  or  any  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  such  subscriptions  would  be 
paid  are  established  in  the  agreement. 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other 
member  of  the  IDA  would  be  committed  to 
increase  Its  subscription.  The  agreement 
expressly  requires,  however,  that  In  con- 
nection with  any  additional  subscriptions, 
each  member  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  subscribe  an  amount  which  will  enable 
It  to  maintain  Its  relative  voting  power. 
Further  legislative  authority  would  be  re- 
quired before  the  United  States  could  make 
any  subscription  beyond  the  $320  million 
currently  to  be  liuthorlzed. 

In  addition  to  the  schedule  of  Initial  sub- 
scriptions, there  are  specific  provisioiis  under 
which  IDA  may  receive  "supplementary  re- 
sources" from  c>ne  member  in  the  currency 
of  another  member.  We  anticipate  that  the 
United  States  will,  under  these  provisions, 
make  available  to  the  IDA  small  portions  of 
the  foreign  currencies  accruing  from  the 
sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
under  Public  L.iw  480  Separate  legislation 
is  now  before  the  Congress  for  an  amend- 
ment to  Public  Law  480  which  would  make 
explicit  authorization  for  the  transfer  of 
some  of  these  currencies  to  the  IDA. 

In  urging  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  appropriation  request  covering  the  first 
Installment  on  our  subscription  to  the  IDA. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  the  Importance  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  free  world  gen- 
erally of  this  new  institution.  Moreover,  I 
wL&h  to  stress  the  importance  of  early  action 
by  the  United  States  as  an  evidence  of  con- 
tinued leadership  in  an  endeavor  so 
thoroughly  and  carefully  worked  out  in  co- 
operation with  the  great  majority  of  the  free 
nations.  A  significant  aspect  to  the  United 
States  is  that  the  IDA  will  rely  upon  funds 
to  a  great  extent  provided  by  the  other  In- 
dustrial countries.  The  IDA  will  represent 
the  first  cooperative  approach  by  the  im- 
portant capital  exporting  nations  to  assist 
the  economic  development  of  other  nations 
by  providing  finance  on  flexible  terms.  De- 
pendence for  such  assistance  has  up  to  now 
been  upon  the  United  States  alone. 

The  Importance  of  the  objectives  of  the 
IDA  is  well  known.  As  President  Eisen- 
hower has  said.  "The  peoples  of  the  world 
will  grow  in  freedom,  toleration,  and  respect 
for  human  dignity  as  they  achieve  reasonable 
economic  and  social  progress  under  a  free 
system.  The  further  advance  of  the  less- 
developed  areaf;  is  of  major  Importance  to 
the  nations  of  the  free  world  and  the  asso- 
ciation provides  an  international  institution 
through  which  we  may  all  effectively  co- 
operate toward  this  end." 

Internationa-  Ditvelopment  Association 
Schedule  A — Initial  subscriptions 

[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars  '] 
Pt.  I: 

Australia 20   18 

Austria 5.  04 

Belgivim 22.  70 

Canada 37  83 

Denmark 8  74 

Finland 3.  83 

1  In  ternxs  of  U.S.  dollars  of  the  weight  and 
fineness  In  effect  on  Jan.  1,  I960. 
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IJXTJJINATIONAL     DEVILOPME>rr     ASSOCIATION 

Continued 
Schedule  A — Initial  subscriptions — Con. 

[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars  1 
Pt.  I :  — Continued  : 

France 52  96 

Germany 52  96 

Italy 18  16 

Japan 33.  M 

Luxembourg 1.  01 

Netherlands 27.  74 

Norway 6.  72 

Sweden 10.  09 

Union  of  South  Africa 10  09 

United  Kingdom 131.14 

United  States 320  29 

Subtotal —       763.07 

Pt.  II: 

Afghanistan 1  01 

Argentina 18  83 

Bolivia 1.  06 

Brazil -- 18.  83 

Burma 2.  02 

Ceylon 3.03 

Chile 3.  53 

China 30.  26 

Colombia 3.  53 

Costa  Rica 0  20 

Cuba __  4  71 

Dominican  Republic 0.40 

Ecuador 0.  65 

El  Salvador 0.30 

Ethiopia 0.  50 

Ghana 2.  36 

Greece 2.  52 

Guatemala o.  40 

Haiti 0.  76 

Honduras 0.  30 

Iceland 0.  10 

India 40.  35 

Indonesia n.  lo 

Iran 4.  54 

Iraq... 0.  76 

Ireland 3.  03 

Israel 1   ga 

Jordan 0.  30 

Korea 1.  28 

Lebanon 0.  45 

Libya __  i.oi 

Malaya 2  52 

Mexico 8.  74 

Morocco 3.  53 

Nicaragua 0.  30 

P:ik:stan 10.  09 

Panama 0.  02 

Paraguay 0.  30 

Peru 1   77 

Philippines 5.  04 

Saudi  Arabia 3.70 

Spain 10.  09 

Sudan '. 1.01 

Thailand 3.  03 

Tunisia 1   51 

T\u-key _  5  80 

United  Arab  Republic 8  03 

Uruguay 1.  oe 

Venezuela 7.  06 

Vietnam 1   51 

Yugoelavla 4,  04 

,  Subtotal 236.93 

Total 1,000.  00 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
ferred with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriatioas  Committee  before 
the  amendment  was  offered.  I  did  not 
draw  the  language.  I  did  talk  to  the 
majority  leader  in  his  office  this  after- 
noon. I  was  agreeable  to  having  the 
item  in  a  "bobtailed"  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  provided  wp  could  get 
it  passed  in  time. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  tJie 
Appropriations  Committee  r  Mr  Hayden; 
has  told  nif'    within  the  last  30  rr.inutes 


the  committee  will  not  finish  hearings 
on  the  bill,  and  there  will  be  no  sup- 
plemental before  we  adjourn. 

Now  I  leave  it  to  the  majority  lead- 
er to  answer.  I  came  here  in  good  faith. 
If  pride  prevents  the  Senator  from  ac- 
cepting the  amendment,  very  well,  he 
can  get  it  voted  down.  I  did  not  ask  for 
it.  A  distinguished  Texan,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  asked  for  it. 

Do  not  talk  to  me  about  wasting  time, 
because  I  was  present  when  all  this  po- 
litical flummery  was  going  on  on  the 
Senate  floor  for  3  hours  this  afternoon. 
I  came  to  the  Chamber  in  the  utmost 
good  faith.  I  had  the  word  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  that  the  hearings  would  not  be 
finished  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  people  who  are  interested  in  this 
item,  who  are  subscribers  to  the  capital 
stock,  will  be  coming  to  this  city  while 
we  are  in  recess. 

If  pride  stands  in  the  way.  very  well; 
then  vote  the  amendment  down,  if  that 
is  the  desire.  I  do  not  care.  I  have  no 
personal  interest  in  it.  I  did  it  for  a 
great  citizen,  who  called  me  twice  to- 
day, the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury.  who 
is  a  great  citizen  in  my  book.  I  did  it 
because  I  thought  I  was  serving  a  use- 
ful purpose. 

If  Senatois  want  to  vote  it  down  and 
vote  it  out.  that  is  OK;  it  will  be  all 
right  with  me;  but  do  not  talk  to  me 
about  wasting  time,  because  I  have  not 
taken  much  of  the  time  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

All  of  this  was  done  in  good  faith.  I 
am  going  to  let  it  stand  there.  If  the 
Senate  wishes  to  vote  the  amendment 
down.  OK.  but  I  ask  Senators  to  re- 
examine their  votes,  as  to  whether  they 
voted  to  authorize  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  and  whether  they 
wish  for  Bob  Anderson,  a  great  citizen, 
to  function  and  to  do  his  job,  when  the 
people  from  the  subscribing  countries 
come  to  this  city  and  lay  their  money  on 
the  line,  in  ordej;  to  get  this  interna- 
tional effort  started. 

I  leave  it  there.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  sorry  to  have  irritated  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  did  irri- 
tate me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  ob- 
vious. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  us  be  honest 
about  It. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  ob- 
vious. I  will  yield  further,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wishes. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  The  Senator  does  not 
have  to.     I  have  said  my  piece. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator.     May  I  proceed? 

Mr   DIRKSEN      Yes. 

Mr  JOHNSO.N  nf  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, notwith.'standing  what  the  minor- 
ity leader  ha^  said,  I  doubt  the  wi.^dom 


of  granting  the  request  of  even  a  great 
man  from  Texas  for  the  appropriation 
for  an  item  which  the  committee  has  not 
heard,  about  which  it  knows  nothing, 
which  does  not  belong  in  the  bill. 

I  agreed  with  the  minority  leader  that 
I  would  support  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  or  in  a  bobtailed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  this  item. 
No  one  asked  that  it  be  included  in  this 
bill.  I  have  not  conferred  with  the 
clerks  or  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  or  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  about  the  language  of  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  now  how 
much  is  involved.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  details  of  it.  or  the  purposes  for  which 
it  would  be  used. 

I  agreed  cheerfully  to  go  along  upon 
their  recommendation  if  Lhey  inserted 
the  provision  in  the  proper  place  at  the 
proper  time.  So  much  for  that  point 
Each  Senator  can  judge  for  himself. 
For  the  3  hours  spent  today  I  have  no 
apologies.  We  had  an  understanding 
that  during  the  recess  period  I  would  do 
the  best  I  could  to  justify  the  under- 
standing between  the  leadership.  There 
are  65  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
Five  do  not  agree  with  me  We  had 
some  disagreement  on  the  other  side. 
Through  no  fault  of  my  own,  the  minor- 
ity had  a  conference  and  raised  some 
serious  objections  from  their  point  of 
view.  Some  of  those  objections  were  ex- 
pressed by  Senators  on  the  floor.  I  had 
no  way  of  cutting  them  off.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  are  going  to  make 
any  headway  for  Mr.  Anderson,  for  the 
Government,  for  the  country,  for  IDA. 
or  anyone  else  by  going  helter-skelter 
through  an  amendment  of  which  the 
committee  has  never  heard,  never  con- 
sidered, upon  which  no  testimony  has 
been  taken,  but  one  which  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  is  willing  to  support 
as  a  supplemental  Item. 

I  am  willing  to  transmit  to  the  House 
tomorrow  what  I  said  to  the  Secretary 
today.  I  will  support  this  item,  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  accept  it  in  the 
pending  bill.  I  hope  Senators  will  not 
insist  upon  it.  because  I  do  not  belie\'e 
the  chairman  of  the  House  conferees 
will  accept  it.  and  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hke  to  hear  from  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  talked 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  about 
the  importance  of  havmg  available  our 
share  of  funds,  which  would  be  a  minor 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  available 
when  representatives  of  other  nations 
appear  here.  They  come  to  our  coun- 
try and  we  have  no  way  of  cooperating 
with  them.  The  fund  is  to  serve  while 
we  are  in  recess  to  take  care  of  any  such 
emergency.  The  bill  is  the  first  possible 
means  we  h^ve  had  to  take  care  of  the 
proposed  authorization.  If  we  refer  the 
matter  to  the  House,  that  is  another 
matter 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  have  in 
my  pocket  other  items  that  belong  in 
supplemental  bills.  The  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  never  dis- 
cu.ssed  the  item  with  me  until  the  bill 
was  reported. 
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I  discussed  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  today  the  ix>sfiibility  of  oper- 
ating with  supplemental  funds  I  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  minority  leader  I  do 
not  think  that  we  shall  make  progress 
by  bolting  this  item  through,  and  forc- 
ing it  in  a  bill  on  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  who  had  never  heard 
about  it,  because  of  some  private  conver- 
sation. 

I  hope  the  chairman  will  not  insist 
that  his  subcommittee  accept  the  item 
since  we  know  nothing  about  it.  If  we 
h£.ve  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
I  will  be  glad  to  go  along  with  it.  If  the 
House  will  submit  a  bobtail  bill  which 
includes  this  item  tomorrow  I  will  go 
along  with  it.  The  House  has  not  yet 
agreed  to  recess.  If  the  subject  is  of 
such  great  importance,  it  can  stand  the 
test  of  the  inquiry  that  is  necessary.  Not 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  knows 
anything  about  the  item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  divide. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk, 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  will  be  stated. 

The  Leci.slative  Clerk.  On  page  11. 
after  line  9,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new 
paragraph,  as  follows: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion". $256,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  to  be  available  for  the  leasing 
of  land. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
1.  in  his  message  to  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  recommended 
for  inclusion  In  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation the  Item  which  is  involved  in 
my  amendment.  In  support  of  the 
amendment  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  said : 

Ttils  proposed  supplemental  appropriation 
Is  for  the  construction  of  facilities  to  furnish 
protection  for  residents  of  the  United  States 
from  the  effects  of  Inadequately  treated  sew- 
age originating  In  Tijuana,  Baja  California. 
Mexico.  It  is  essential  that  remedial  action 
be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to 
provide  relief  from  critical  health  hazards 
and  monetary  losses  in  San  Diego  County. 
Calif. 

I  recommend  that  the  foregoing  propxfsed 
supplemental  appropriations  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress. 

I  have  previously  spoken  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  who  is  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

It  was  previously,  in  reduced  form,  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
which  will  not  now  be  acted  upon  vntil 
August.  Meanwhile  there  is  raw  sewage 
coming  from  Mexico  into  San  Diego 
County.  Calif.,  creating  an  Interna- 
tional problem.  The  beaches  in  the  San 
Diego  area  are  being  polluted,  and  be- 


cause of  the  need  for  immediuie  Federal 
action  I  asked  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  whether  what  had  previ- 
ously in  principle  been  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  what  had 
previously  been  approved  completely  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Presi- 
dent might  now  be  incorjxtrated  in  the 
present  appropriation  bill  under  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  the  Judiciary,  and  he 
most  graciously  and  generously  sug- 
gested that  he  would  be  glad  to  accept 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  observe 
that  on  page  8  of  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Judiciary  appropria- 
tion bill,  we  deal  with  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  House  has  previously  included 
in  another  measure  $225,000  for  the  In- 
ternational Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission. The  Senator  from  California 
nows  seeks  to  Insert,  in  lieu  of  the  pro- 
f>osed  appropriation  of  $225,000,  the 
amount  of  $256,000.  or  an  additional 
$31,000,  which  I  understand  is  for  land 
lease. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  item  be  Included  In 
the  bin.  The  very  able  Senator  from 
California  discussed  the  subject  with  the 
committee  earlier.  I  thirtk  it  is  desirable 
and,  so  far  as  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee is  concerned,  I  should  like  to 
accept  the  amendment  and  express  the 
hor)e  that  the  conferee.s  will  agree  to  it. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  furtlier  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hold  in  my  hand  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  24.  It  is  not  a  bill  of 
great  magnitude  so  far  as  appropria- 
tions are  concerned.  It  involved  $1.- 
500.000  for  the  Agricultural  Research 
Senice;  $500,000  for  the  entomology 
laboratory;  $150,000  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce:  $185,000  for  the  Weather 
Bureau;  $2,700,000  for  the  Metropolitan 
Area  Sanitary  Sewage  Works  Fund; 
$23,550  for  the  Department  of  General 
Administration  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; $18,650  for  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare;  $20,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings  and  Grounds:  S600,- 
000  for  personal  services  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
employees;  $545,000  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  debt  service;  $90,000  for  the 
Department  of  Highways  and  lYafBc . 
$25  million  for  the  Dulles  International 
Airport  sewer;  $1,816,000  for  the  Public 


Health  Service;  $26,700  for  the  Commis- 
sion of  Pine  Art?  S9  million  for  the 
Housing  and  Home  Rnance  Agency; 
$2,900,000  for  ihe  National  Park  Service; 
$200,000  for  the  support  of  the  United 
States  prisoners  in  the  Federal  Prison 
System;  $22,500  for  payment  to  the 
widow  of  the  late  Representative  Elliott; 
$5  million  for  the  House  Office  Building ; 
$720,000  for  the  Treasury  Department; 
111,250,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing;  and  $500,000  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mint. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  add  all  those  items 
together  and  consider  them  in  the  light 
of  the  $40  billion  appropriation  we  made 
this  evening,  we  find  a  very  small  amount 
to  be  In  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  which  is  in  committee.  We  are  going 
to  be  in  session  at  least  until  late  in  the 
evening  of  Saturday  of  this  week.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  and  eager  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  consider  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  items  that 
have  a  budget  recommendation  or  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  recommendation  of  any- 
one else.  These  itemis  belong  in  the 
supplemental  bill.  That  is  why  the 
House  passed  it.  It  is  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill. 

However,  to  lift  out  of  the  bill  whole- 
sale some  items  because  of  someone's 
telephone  call  and  put  them  in  a  bill 
where  they  do  not  belong,  when  there 
has  been  no  evidence  taken  on  those 
items,  is  not  an  act  of  responsibility,  and 
it  is  not  going  to  be  condoned  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  as  long  as  he  is 
managing  a  bill.  He  will  go  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  if  it  will  hold 
a  hearing,  and  he  will  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  IDA  request,  and  support 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  regardless  of  where  he  re- 
sides. As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  minor- 
ity leader  were  up  on  his  Republican 
Party,  he  would  realize  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  lives  in  Connecti- 
cut. I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  a 
wise  decision  for  him  to  make  to  move 
from  Texas  to  Connecticut  Hcwevrr. 
that  is  where  he  lives.  It  does  not  affect 
his  character  or  integrity,  or  the  wisdom 
of  his  recommendation  in  the  least. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  wili  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.     1  yield. 

Mr  BUSH.  There  has  been  some  feel- 
ing that  he  has  improved  considerably 
since  he  has  lived  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  not 
deny  it.  There  is  no  one  for  whom  I  have 
more  admiration  than  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  It  is  possible  that  he  has 
improved  of  late.  I  do  not  believe  tht-t 
his  residence  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
it,  however. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ■^ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of^Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wanted  to  im- 
prove his  condition  by  removal  from 
Texas,  the  only  course  open  to  him  would 
have  been  to  move  to  North  Carolina 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  am  sure 
that  anyone  who  has  observed  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
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would  agree  with  the  statement  he  has 
made. 

I  hope  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  consider  the  IDA  supplemen- 
tal appropriation.  The  moment  it  does, 
and  a  hearing  is  held  on  it,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  motion  it  up  in  the  Senate  and 
urge  its  adoption.  I  thank  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  for  the  confidence  they 
have  expressed  in  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr  HAYDEN  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYDEN  I  should  like  to  advise 
the  Senate  that  we  have  about  $50  mil- 
lion worth  of  supplemental  estimates 
that  have  been  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  which  are  not  in  the  bill 
that  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. There  have  been  no  hearings  held 
on  any  of  these  items.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  pcssible  to  hold  hearings  tomorrow 
and  cover  all  those  items  and  the  items 
in  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  it  is  difficult  to  hold 
hearings.  The  Senator  says  he  cannot 
act  upon  the  bill  because  it  involves 
$50  million.  A  few  moments  ago  we  were 
asked  to  act  on  an  amendment  that  In- 
volved $73  million,  without  a  hearing.  I 
submit  that  the  argument  the  Senator 
is  using  IS  just  as  applicable  to  the  $73 
million  for  IDA,  as  it  is  for  the  $50  mil- 
lion on  which  no  testimony  has  been 
heard  We  will  have  to  work  overtime 
tomorrow  and  the  next  day,  but  I  am 
willing  to  do  it. 

Mr  HAYDEN.  The  only  distinction  I 
make  is  that  so  far  as  these  items  are 
concerned,  which  have  been  submitted, 
it  would  not  make  much  difference 
whether  they  became  law  this  week  or 
next  week. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  have 
been  no  hearings  held  on  the  IDA  item. 

Mr    HAYDKN      I  agree. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  think  it  is  good  to  legislate  about 
$73  million  without  anyone  knowing  what 
it  IS  all  a bou •;■■■' 

Mr  AJKEN  .Although  I  agree  with 
th  ■  -r.t'or  from  Texas,  the  majority 
leaU^r.  ti.at  this  item  properly  belongs  in 
a  supplemental  bill,  because  it  is  not  a 
State  Department  item,  yet,  it  is  a  fixed 
commitment  of  the  United  States  for  a 
definite  amount.  For  that  reason  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
extensive  hearings  on  it,  because  it  is 
a  ft.xed  commitment. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  The  Sen- 
ator IS  usually  correct.  He  never  spoke 
the  truth  more  than  he  does  tonight. 
It  is  a  $73  million  item.  Hearings  could 
be  held  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  that  item 
could  be  put  in  the  supplemental  bill. 
If  the.se  extra  estimates  do  not  have 
hearings  held  on  them,  let  them  go  over 
until  August.  I  told  the  minority  leader 
that  I  would  advocate  that  procedure  on 
thi.s  supplemental  bill  or  on  a  bobtailed 
supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on    Appropriations    realizes    that    fre- 


quently executive  agencies  disregard  the 
mandate  of  Congress  and  exceed  their 
appropriations.  Then  they  come  to 
Congress  with  requests  for  supplemental 
appropriations.  In  this  instance  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  serve  notice  on  them 
that  they  can  live  within  their  income  at 
least  for  another  month.  If  they  need 
additional  appropriations,  let  them  come 
up  later. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  only  difference  is 
that  our  Government  made  a  definite 
commitment  to  match  funds  of  other 
nations.  The  time  to  do  the  matching 
is  now, 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  was  not  refer- 
ring to  this  specific  item.  As  a  general 
matter  I  realize  that  they  take  advantage 
of  the  Senate  and  ignore  the  other 
body,  where  appropriation  bills  originate. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  this 
item  came  up  in  the  amount  of  $73  mil- 
lion. In  House  Document  No.  403  for 
supplemental  appropriations  it  was  de- 
leted by  the  House  because  legislation 
authorizing  this  item  had  not  been  con- 
sidered in  the  House.  However,  there 
was  testimony,  as  I  pointed  out,  and  I 
shall  ask  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks That  testimony  is  in  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  was  released  on  the  20th  day  of 
June  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  had  advised  me  that  a 
supplemental  bill  was  not  to  be  reported, 
and  because  of  the  entreaty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  him  and  to  me 
on  several  occasions,  this  matter  was 
presented  tonight. 

Talk  about  testimony.     In  the  author- 
izing bill,  the  House  and  Senate  author- 
ized a  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of 
the   International   Development  Associ- 
ation  in   the    amount   of   $320   million. 
Other  countries  will  subscribe  $443  mil- 
lion.    The  Secretary  of  State  said  their 
representatives  will  be  here  in  August. 
They  will  be  here  with  their  subscrip- 
tions.    We   will   have   no   money   with 
which  to  subscribe,  and  therefore  cannot 
do  business.     If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  stated  to  me  that  the 
supplemental    appropriation   bill    would 
not   be   reported   before   we   went   into 
recess,  I  would  not  have  presented  the 
matter  after  it  had  been  handed  to  me. 
That  is  the  whole  story.     If  it  requires 
anything  else  by  way  of  testimony,  we 
need  only  to  look  at  all  the  pages  begin- 
ning with  paee  223  of  the  House  sup- 
plemental appropriation  hearings.     The 
House  had  as  witnesses  T,  Graydon  Up- 
ton.   Assistant    Secretary;    George    H. 
Willis,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Finance:   and  Harvey  A,  Leve. 
attorney   in   the   Office   of  the  General 
Counsel.    They  made  a  full  presentation 
of  the  whole  matter.    Since  it  is  a  fixed 
subscription,  I  do  not  care  if  a  thou- 
sand   pages    of    testimony    are    added. 
Nothing  more  could  be  added  to  the  rec- 
ord than  what  is  in  it  now.     I  am  con- 
tent to  leave  it,  if  that  is  the  way  it  is 
desired.     But  I  want  the  Record  to  show- 
that  I  was  in  the  corner  of  Bob  Ander- 
son, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  in  a 
most  entreating  manner  said  that  this  is 
an  emergent  situation. 


I  hope  the  matter  can  be  conisummated 
before  we  go  into  recess  or  adjournment. 
I  am  content  to  leave  the  case. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  want  to  ask  indulgence, 
but  if  the  Senator  wants  to  get  into  some- 
body's personal  corner,  like  the  corner 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  is 
all  right  with  me  All  of  us  would  hke  to 
be  in  Secretary  Anderson's  corner. 

The  Secretary  has  never  made  a  re- 
quest to  me  that  we  avoid  the  regular 
procedures  of  the  Senate.  No  human  be- 
ing a-sked  me,  until  I  heard  the  amend- 
ment reed.  It  is  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Department  appropriation  bill,  and 
it  has  no  busine.ss  there.  TTie  Secretary 
did  not  ask  for  it.  The  minority  leader 
did  not  ask  for  it.  The  clerk  of  the 
committee  did  not  know  about  it.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  did  not 
discass  it  with  me. 

Why  all  the  rush  to  get  this  item  into 
the  State  Department  appropriation  bill? 

Perhaps  this  proposal  might  appeal 
to  some  persons  and  impress  them. 
However,  I  want  to  read  from  the  budget 
justification: 

Members  must  be  able  to  pay  the  first 
Installmert — 

We  would  not  be  able  to  pay  it — 

on  the  subscription  in  order  to  Join  IDA. 
The  Intended  period  for  Joining  the  organ- 
ization runs  from  September  15  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1960. 

We  shall  be  back  on  August  8  The 
period  runs  from  September  15  to  De- 
cember 31.  I  agreed  to  have  the  item 
included  in  H,R.  12740,  which  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  bill  includes  a  few  minor  appropria- 
tions. All  of  them  together  amount  to 
but  a  few  million  dollars,  not  as  much 
as  the  $72  million  for  IDA. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
call  up  the  bill  in  the  morning  and  spend 
30  minutes  or  an  hour  with  the  wit- 
nesses, and  then  include  a  provision  for 
$72  million,  that  will  be  all  right  with 
me.  There  will  be  more  money  for  IDA 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
than  for  all  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government  put  together. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  H.R.  12740  when  the  bill  is 
reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, those  who  want  to  get  in  some- 
body's corner  can  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  tomorrow  morning 
and  ask  to  be  heard  for  30  minutes  or  an 
hour,  so  as  to  follow  the  orderly  procedure 
of  the  Senate  in  justifying  the  $72  mil- 
lion request. 

If  the  committee  reports  the  bill,  I 
will  call  it  up  on  motion  within  the  hour. 
Again,  we  will  save  time,  and  nobody's 
pride  will  be  hurt.  I  repeat  again  that 
the  period  for  joining  IDA  does  not  be- 
gin until  September  15. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
said;  but  he  forgets  that  the  committee 
has  a  large  number  of  other  budget  esti- 
mates which  deserve  consideration.    Are 
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we  to  utterly  ignore  them  and  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  Hou.se  has  held  hearings 
on  them?  We  could  have  them  adopted 
now,  without  approval,  but  I  cannot  hold 
heanntjs  on  all  of  them  within  an  hour. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texft.s  No:  I  am 
talking  only  about  IDA  TTiat  i.s  all  I 
understand  is  proix)sed  iiere  tonight. 
If  it  is  such  an  emergency  that  it  must 
be  taken  up  now,  I  will  call  it  up  on  mo- 
tion by  itself  in  connection  with  the 
supplemental  appropriation.  If  any 
other  items  can  be  Included,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  con.sider  them.  too. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  We  might  consider 
all  the  budget  estimates  sent  up  by  the 
department— $70  million — without  hold- 
ing hearings  at  all. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator desires  to  submit  the  estimates  on 
that  basis,  it  is  agreeable  to  me,  pro- 
vided he  puts  them  in  the  right  bills.  I 
do  not  want  him  to  bring  all  the  supple- 
mental requests  for  the  E>epartment  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Cc«n- 
merce,  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  put  them  in  the  State  Department 
bill,  without  any  notice  whatsoever  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Whenever  I  have  an  amendment  to 
offer  to  any  chairman's  bill.  I  tell  him 
about  it.  and  I  try  to  Justify  and  explain 
it. 

I  did  not  discuss  this  item  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  he  did  not  discuss  it  with 
me      L?  not  that  correct? 

Mr    HAYDEN      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  chair- 
man knows  this  item  has  no  business  in 
the  State  Department  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  am 
determined  to  round  out  the  Record.  I 
talked  with  the  majority  leadf^r  about 
this  Item  in  his  office  tliis  afternoon. 
We  sat  around  in  very  sweet  fellowship. 
When  the  majority  leader  talks  about 
being  in  somebody's  comer,  I  am  always 
glad  to  be  in  the  corner  of  the  distin- 
guished Texan  who  is  the  majority 
leader.  I  am  always  glad  to  be  in  the 
comer  of  another  distinguished  Texan, 
a  great  and  dedicated  citizen.  Bob  An- 
derson, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

We  have  discussed  the  matter.  We 
talked  about  a  bobtailed  supplemental 
bill.  But  talking  about  it  is  one  thing, 
and  getting  it  done  Ls  another. 

Then  when  I  discovered  that  there 
was  to  be  no  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  that  put  the  matter  in  an  en- 
tirely different  light. 

That  is  the  whole  story.  It  cannot 
be  denied.  I  do  not  care  about  the 
other  items.  If  the  majority  leader 
thinks  that  in  1  hour  he  ceui  have  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  re- 
ported, containing  items  for  tl.e  Panama 
Canal,  the  legislative  department,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ever\-thing  else,  all  I  ."^ay  is  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, will  be  a  miracle  worker  if  he 
can  take  testimony  aiid.  In  1  hour,  draft 
a  bill  and  report  it  to  the  Senate. 

I  have  not  served  on  the  Committee 
on  .Appropriations  for  nothing  for  17  or 


18  yeai-s.  I  know  what  the  business  and 
the  techniques  are.  I  am  no  novice  in 
the  business  of  the  committee  I  simply 
want  the  record  to  be  correct  tonijjht 
as  to  where  the  item  v>  a.'^  discussed  and 
what  the  situation  was. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  since  1945  tins 
country  has  spent  some  $75  biiiion  in 
other  nations.  The  pnmaiT  purpose 
has  been  to  gam  friends  Uirough  help- 
ing people  to  attain  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  The  success  of  our  efforts  is  in 
some  doubt.  Most  of  the  expenditures 
were  for  material  things,  with  the  main 
emphasis  on  armaments.  Most  of  our 
attention  has  been  directed  at  the  adult 
papulations  of  other  nations. 

Congress  has  now  approved  a  new  ap- 
proach. I  refer  to  the  East -West  Cul- 
tural and  Technical  Interchange  Centner 
authorized  by  chapter  VII  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1960  Pand.s  to  start 
this  project  are  included  in  the  pending 
bill  H.R.  11666.  As  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  states  in  its 
report  on  page  6 : 

The  oommltXee  strongly  feels  that  in  the 
present  state  oi  international  affairs,  such 
an  Institution  Is  highly  essential  and  can 
make  an  Important  long-term  contribution 
to  the  promotion  of  better  relations  and 
understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  the  nations  In  the  Far  East.  Such  an 
Institution  offers  a  unique  opportunity  In 
the  battle  Tor  men's  minds. 

The  potentialities  of  the  East -West 
Center  are  unlimited.  It  will  serve  as 
an  international  bridge  of  understand- 
ing between  the  East  and  We.'^t.  enabling 
Asian  youths  to  learn  the  truth  about 
America  and  American  intentions  by 
studj'ing  and  living  with  Americans  at 
the  center  in  Hawaii. 

There  is  no  way  of  measunne  the  pro- 
found effects  which  the  center  may  have 
UF>on  the  young  people  who  will  attend 
this  institution.  Many  of  them  will  be- 
come leaders  when  they  return  to  their 
native  lands.  Recent  events  in  Turkey 
and  Japan  underscore  the  importance  of 
educating  the  youth  of  the  world  about 
America, 

Ignorance  and  misunderstanding  are 
the  major  obstacles  to  world  peace.  The 
East-West  Center  will  be  an  effective  In- 
strument in  the  removal  of  those  ob- 
stacles. 

The  widespread,  bipartisan  support  for 
the  cent.er  in  Congress  has  been  most 
gratifying.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  point  out  to  the  Senate  the 
part  which  the  majority  leader.  Mr, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  has  played  in  making 
the  center  a  reality. 

The  original  legislation  was  introduced 
last  year  by  Senator  Johnson  and  Dele- 
gate Joh.n  Burns.  Becau.se  of  Senator 
Johnson's  vision  and  m.spiration.  this 
proposal  has  moved  forward  on  an  ef- 
fective and  substantial  basi.*;.  and  the 
funds  which  the  bill  provides  to  start  the 
center  are  largely  the  result  of  his  lead- 
ership. 

It  is  significant  however,  that  the  ef- 
fort to  establish  the  renter  l-.a,';  had  the 
active  support  of  many  Members  of  thi.^; 
Cor.ere.ss  and  of  civic  leaders  in  ever>' 
part  of  the  Nation  It  has  been  widely 
supported  because  of  a  conviction  that 


it  is  an  important  step  toward  the  ideal 
of  world  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass^  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  ,  Mr.  Chavezj, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  OrueningI.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr  Monronzy  : .  the  Senator 
from  Montana  Mr,  Murphy',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ge<ir^-ia  IMr.  Russell:,  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  Mr  Byrd] 
are  absent  on  oflBcial  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  HrNMNcs]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Teiiuessee  Mr  KEF»,rvEF\  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  !Mr  Ken- 
nedy L  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr,  OMaitonfy  ,  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Sfnat-or  from  Georgia  [Mr,  Rrs^-'ELL'. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay  " 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr  Ch.\vez1,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  Mr  GrtteningI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  IMr  Hennings',  the 
Senator  from  Massachu.sett.s  :Mr. 
Kennedy],  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa LMr.  Monfoney"  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KrcHEL,  I  announce  that  t*.e 
Serxator  from  Iowa  [Mr  M.^ETrN'  :s 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  oi;  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  on  official  busines.-; 

TTie  Senator  from  Kentucky  :Mr. 
Cooper]  is  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges'!,  the  Senator?  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr  Brcnsdali  and  Mr  Young  1, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wiscon.'^in  fMr  WiLrrL  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  ^VLr  Bridges", 
the  Senator  from  Kfntucky  Mr  Coo- 
per], the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  !Mr  Scott i, 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  10,  as  follows: 


[No.  269] 

TEAS— 70 

Aiken 

CSM.VJ. 

Green 

.'illott 

Case ,  S  Dak 

Hart 

Anderson 

Church 

Hartke 

Bartlett 

C.Urk 

Hayden 

Beall 

Cotton 

Hlckenlooper 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Holland 

Bible 

DlrKsen 

Hruska 

Bush 

Douglas 

Humphrey 

Butler 

Dwor&hak 

Jackson 

Byrd,  W,  Va. 

EUender 

Javlts 

Cannon 

Engle 

Johnson,  Tex 

Capehart 

Fong 

Keating 

Carlson 

Goldwater 

Kerr 

Carroll 

Gore 

Kttchel 
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"Ua  :  is<  h  e 

Morse 

Schoeppel 

Ix,r.=;    Hri-*-all 

Morton 

Smathers 

Lout-    I^i 

Moss 

Smith 

t,n--K 

Mundt 

Symington 

McCarthy 

Muskle 

Williams.  Del 

M.  C....<in 

Pastore 

Williams.  N.J. 

McOee 

Prouty 

Yarbo rough 

McN^ii-ara 

Proxmlre 

Young.  Ohio 

M.i^r. 'oson 

Randolph 

M.in^fleid 

Robertson 

NAYS— 10 

Kastland 

Johnston.  SO. 

Talmadge 

Krvln 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Prear 

Sparlunan 

Hii: 

Stennls 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Bridges 

Gruenlng 

O'Mahoney 

Brunsdale 

Hennlngs 

Russell 

Byrt.Va. 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cooper 

Martin 

Wiley 

Dodd 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Pulbright 

Murray 

So  the  bill    H.R.  11666  >  was  passed. 

Mr  JOHN.SON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  Pi-esident,  I  move 
lo  lay  thai  mution  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
ii::rPM?d  to. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon 
its  amendments  and  request  a  conier- 
eace  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon,  and  th^t  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointor;  Mr  Johnson 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Ellender  M:  Haycen  Mr. 
FuLBRicHT,  M:-  B-, ;dges,  Mr.  Salton- 
stall. and  Mr.  Hi.kenlooper  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMIS.SION      ON      NOXIOUS      AND 
OBSCEN-E    MATTERS    AND    MATE- 
i  RIAU< 

M.-  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Order  No  1822,  Sen- 
ate bill  3736 

The  PRESIDLN'G  '  I-TICER  M;  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair  > .  The  cleric 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
:?T  j6  creating  a  commission  to  be  kiiown 
oci  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and  Ob- 
scene Matters  and  Materials. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  able 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl  is  the  author  of  the  bill,  and  will 
make  a  statement  on  it. 

.Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
explain  my  bill  in  a  very  few  moments, 
because  it  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion for  a  long  while.  There  has  now 
been  a  complete  meeting  of  the  minds 
on  the  proper  approach  toward  the  prob- 
lem of  obscene  materials  being  sent 
through  the  public  mails  of  this  country. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  was  unani- 
mously reported  from  our  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  It 
stipulates  that  there  shall  be  created  a 
17-member,  high-level  presidential  com- 
mission which,  in  about  a  year's  time, 
will  take  testimony  and  evidence,  make  a 
study  of  this  problem  as  it  prevails  at 


the  county.  State,  and  national  levels, 
and  come  back  to  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations which  are  acceptable  and 
reasonable. 

Nobody  in  the  Senate  wants  anything 
to  do  with  censorship.  We  want  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  in  a  truly  Ameri- 
can fashion.  Because  this  bill  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  committee,  I 
think  I  .shall  not  delay  the  Senate  longer, 
unless  there  are  questions  to  be  asked.  I 
hope  we  can  approve  this  legislation  yet 
tonight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  is  very  brief,  so  there  will 
be  a  full  explanation  of  the  bill  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PmposE 

S.  3736  provides  that  a  commission  will 
be  established  to  explore  methods  of  com- 
bating the  traffic  In  obscene  and  noxious 
materials  and  to  ( 1)  seek  means  of  Improv- 
ing coordination  between  various  levels  of 
government  to  suppress  such  traffic;  (2) 
endeavor,  through  the  cooperation  of  various 
Information  and  communication  media,  to 
Inform  the  public  about  the  problem  and 
to  further  the  objectives  of  the  Conrunls- 
slon;  and  (3)  -eport  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  what  legislative,  adminis- 
trative, or  other  forms  of  action  need  to 
be  taken  to  combat  the  traffic  In  obscene  and 
noxious  materials. 

BACKGROUND    INFORMATION 

This  bill,  S  3736.  grew  out  of  recommenda- 
tions made  by  Senators  Scott  and  Mundt 
who  had  Introduced  legislation  dealing  with 
this  subject.  Both  Senators  agreed  that  this 
new  approach  was  necessary  If  an  effective 
program  were  to  be  Initiated  in  the  near 
future.  Twenty-eight  additional  Senators 
Joined  Senators  Mundt  and  Scott  as  co- 
sponsors   of   S.    3736. 

The  parent  bills,  out  of  which  this  present 
legislation  was  drawn,  had  certain  weak- 
nesses which  this  bill  corrects.  Senator 
Mundt's  original  bill.  S.  3325.  provided  for 
a  scientific  study  about  the  casual  relation- 
ship between  the  distribution  of  this  obscene 
literature  and  m^^aterlals  and  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. It  was  felt  by  the  committee  and 
sponsors  that  this  was  too  limited  a  scope 
of  study  for  the  Commission. 

Senator  Scott's  bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 160.  provided  for  a  national  conference 
of  State  and  community  leaders  to  study  the 
problem.  It  was  agreed  by  the  sponsors  and 
the  committee  that  this  would  be  too  large 
a  group  to  be  effective. 

This  new  bill,  S.  3736.  gives  wider  and 
more  far-reaching  objectives  for  the  Com- 
mission, ant'  the  Commission  sjrstem  of  study 
Is  retained  since  It  was  the  belief  of  the 
sponsors  and  the  committee  that  a  smaller 
group  of  experts  could  make  recommenda- 
tions   and   Initiate   action   more   effectively. 

The  Commission  Is  to  be  made  up  of 
persons  from  several  wallcs  of  life  who  have 
knowledge  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
and  the  many  legal  problems  connected  with 
suppression  of  the  traffic  In  obscene 
materials.  f 

The  Commission  will  study  the  need  for 
any  new  Federal  regulations  for  control- 
ling such  traffic,  as  well  as  the  general  need 
for  State  laws  or  local  ordinances  for  this 
purpose. 

Efforts  will  b«  made  by  the  Corrunlsslon 
to  alert  the  public,  especially  parents  and 
school-age  children,  about  the  seriousness  of 
this  pernicious  traffic  and  give  them  guid- 
ance In  suppressing  the  distribution  of  such 


lewd   and   obscene   matters,   or   in  bringing 
the  purveyors  of  filth  Into  court. 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

The  following  Government  agencies  will 
have  representatives  on  the  Commission: 
The  Post  Office  Department,  the  Department 
of  Justice  (including  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation),  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  There  will 
also  be  one  member  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  one  member  of  the 
Senate  on   the  Commission. 

Public  members  are  selected  from  groups 
knowledgeable  on  this  question  both  from 
a  moral  aspect  and  from  a  law  enforcement 
aspect.  These  will  Include  three  clergymen, 
a  secondary  school  official,  a  State  attorney 
general,  a  country  or  city  prosecutor,  and 
a  county  or  city  law  enforcement  officer. 

Representatives  from  the  Information  and 
communications  media  will  sit  on  the  Com- 
mission. One  memt>er  will  come  from  the 
moving  picture  Industry,  one  from  the  radlo- 
televlslon  Industry,  and  one  from  the  pub- 
lishing Industry. 

This  group  will  represent  all  segments  of 
the  papulation  concerned  with  the  problems 
resulting  from  distribution  of  noxious  and 
obscene  matters  and  materials. 

agency  comments 

The  Post  Office  Department  supports  this 
legislation    and    has    written    the    following 
letter   to  the  chairman   of   the  committee 
Office  of  the  Postmaster   General 

Wanhington,  DC.  June  2».  1960 
Hon.  John  L  McClellan, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. US    Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  You  have  requested 
the  views  of  this  Department  with  respect  to 
the  legislation  entitled  "Creating  a  Com- 
mission To  Be  Known  as  the  Commission  on 
Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials.  " 
which  combines  provisions  from  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  160  and  Senate  bill  S.  3325 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  this  Depart- 
ment's report  to  you.  dated  May  24.  1960, 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  IflO.  this  Deptirt- 
ment  preferred  that  measure.  However,  this 
Department  will  not  object  to  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  substitute  bill  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Commission  on  Nox- 
ious and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials, 
created  by  the  measure,  will  recognize  the 
continuing  and  basic  respKinsiblllty  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  Investigate  the  use 
of  the  malls  for  the  transmission  of  obscene 
matters  and  materials,  and  his  continuing 
and  basic  responsibility  to  purge  the  malls 
of  such  matter  and  materials. 

Diie  to  the  urgency  of  your  request  this 
report    Is    being  submitted    without    advice 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  E  Summerfield, 

Postmaster  General. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand, 
this  is  the  bill  which  was  a  compromise 
between  the  Scott  bill  and  the  Mundt 
bill.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  were  two 
separate  propo.sals  joined  together. 

Mr  MUNDT.  This  bill  derives  as  a 
result  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  who  said  he  sensed 
good  points  and  weak  points  in  both  bills, 
and  proposed  that  Senator  Scott  and  I 
get  together  and  eliminate  the  weak 
points  and  merge  the  good  points.  That 
we  have  done. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  S.  3736.  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
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sor,  and  which  was  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  on 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  a  Commis- 
sion of  17  members — Federal  and  State 
officials  and  representatives  of  industry, 
education,  and  the  clergy — to  coordinate 
nationwide  efTorts  to  curb  the  annual 
profit — conservatively  estimated  at  $500,- 
000 — earned  by  selling  obscene  period- 
icals, books,  and  other  material  to  our 
young  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  aiming  in  this 
proposal  at  the  full  exercise  by  Federal 
authorities  of  the  proper  constitutional 
authority  granted  them  to  curb  the  dis- 
tribution of  obscene  matter.  We  are 
aiming  at  appropriate  publicity  for  these 
Government  activities  so  that  parents 
and  young  people  around  the  Nation  will 
be  aware  of  existing  laws. 

We  are  aiming  at  enlistment  of  wide, 
general  cooperation  among  government, 
mass  media,  community  and  church 
leaders,  and  parents  in  halting  the  ille- 
gal profits  being  made  at  the  expense  of 
our  youth. 

A  previous  proposal,  of  which  I  was 
also  cosponsor,  called  for  a  Presidential 
conference  to  explore  means  of  control- 
ling the  traffic  in  obscene  matter.  The 
present  proposal  is  more  effective  be- 
cause it  would  provide  for  a  continuing 
Commission  with  a  permanent  staff. 

Cooperation  among  citizen  groups  and 
public  officials  scattered  across  the  Na- 
tion carmot  be  nurtured  overnight.  The 
present  proposal  will  allow  time  to  de- 
velop long-range  plans  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum public  support.  It  will  permit  con- 
tinuing study  of  current  and  proposed 
legislation.  It  will  p>ermit  testing  of 
methods  of  combating  the  traffic  In  ob- 
scene matt-er.  It  will  permit  further, 
deejjer  scientific  investigation  of  factors 
such  as  the  relationship  between  obscene 
periodicals  and  psychological  disturb- 
ances and  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  most  respon- 
sible parents  who  interest  themselves 
constantly  in  directing  their  children's 
desire  for  knowledge  into  the  most  posi- 
tive and  genuinely  educational  channels 
have  found  the  privacy  of  their  homes 
violated  by  dealers  in  obscenity  who 
have  illegally  circulated  such  matter 
through  the  malls.  Surely,  when  the 
American  home  is  not  safe  from  inva- 
sion, when  a  parent  is  powerless  no  mat- 
ter what  he  does  to  protect  his  home 
from  invasion,  then  greater  public  ef- 
forts are  required. 

As  a  means  of  coordinating  and  stim- 
ulating these  efforts  to  put  an  end  to 
the  traffic  in  obscenity.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  bill.  S.  3736. 
promptly. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MtmoT] 
for  bringing  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
I  think  it  is  well  worthwhile  to  bring  It 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time.  For  the 
Senator's  information,  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  been 
m.iking  a  study  along  the  same  lines 
Today  the  committee  ordered  a  bill  re- 
ported which  takes  care  of  .some  of  the 
matters  proposed  to  be  lr>okfMi  into  in  the 
Senator's  bill. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  "Very  good.  To  that  ex- 
tent it  will  diminish  the  job  requiied  to 
be  done  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  the  presentation  of  this  bill 
I  think  It  will  be  the  beginning  of  an  at- 
tack upon  a  problem  that,  from  the  do- 
mestic standF>oint,  is  as  grave  as  any 
other  confronting  us. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  also  like  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ohio  1  Mr. 
Lattsche]  for  the  brilliant  effort  he  made 
the  other  day  in  connection  with  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  country 
the  urgency  of  this  problem.  While  it 
did  not  seem  appropriate  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarian for  that  proposal  to  be  at- 
tached to  that  particular  bill,  I  know  the 
Senator  advanced  the  cause  by  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  some  of 
the  pernicious  conditions  which  are  ap- 
parent throughout  the  country,  and  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  having  been  Gov- 
ernor of  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President.  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  memorandum  in  the  cas^ 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  versus  Nico  Jaci 
ellis,  relating  to  the  trial  of  a  case 
fore  a  three-judge  court,  the  defendant 
having  waived  a  jury  trial.    The  deferid- 
ant  was  charged  with  exhibiting  a  lewd, 
obscene,  and  lascivious  motion  pictuni 
film.      The   moving    picture   was    "The^ 
Lovers."     I  think  it  is  a  French-produced 
picture.      It    was    shown    in    Cuyahoga 
County.     Charges  were  brought  against 
the  exhibitor,  and  the  trial  was  had.  as 
I  have  described.     These  three  judges 
found  the  defendant  guilty  of  the  charge. 

In  the  mail  yesterday  I  received  an 
excerpt  from  a  column  written  by  Milt 
Widder  in  the  Cleveland  Press.  In  that 
column  he  stated  there  are  reports  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  that  the  Art  Theater 
there  showing  "The  Lovers"  has  this  sign 
over  the  box  office:  "Children  under  12 
must  have  tickets — 35  cents  each." 

The  deceit  there  is  that  they  were  tell- 
ing the  children,  by  that  statement, 
"You  can  see  this  picture  'The  Lovers.' 
Buy  your  ticket  for  35  cents." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  picture 
shown  here  in  Washington  is  in  the  same 
form  as  the  one  that  was  shown  in  Cleve- 
land; but  if  it  is  the  same  picture — if 
the  three-man  court  in  Cleveland  was 
right — and  I  would  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  they  read  the  opinion  to- 
morrow in  order  to  observe  the  opinion 
of  the  court  on  the  picture — there  is  a 
challenge  facing  us  to  correct  what  is 
going  on  in  Washington. 

To  conclude,  a  week  ago  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  LMr.  Byrd],  who  is 
no^  in  the  chair  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
attended  a  breakfast  meeting  addres.^ed 
by  Reverend  Graham  Reverend  Graham 
stated  that  throughout  all  Africa  the 
word  which  he  received  was  that  the 
moving  pictures  and  literature  that  we 
were  shipping  into  Africa  were  doing 
more  damage  to  our  esteem  than  all  the 
e§teem  our  ambassadors  could  build  up 
for  us.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  1  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse  1  were  with  me  2  days  ago 
when  we  heard  a  monsi.emor  from  a 
South  American  nation  state  that  Holly- 


wood was  bringing  our  Nation  into 
disrepute  by  its  moving  pictures. 

Today  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  An  Assistant 
Secretary  testified  he  has  been  in  the 
State  Department  for  three  decades. 
When  he  was  through,  I  said.  "I  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  question  which  is  not 
germane  t«3  the  subject  of  discussion  to- 
day. Will  you  tell  me  if  you.  in  your 
long  career,  have  formed  an  opinion 
about  the  impact  that  we  are  making 
upon  the  people  around  the  world  with 
our  moving  pictures  and  the  literature 
we  are  sending  to  foreign  countries?" 
He  said,  "Yes,  I  have  an  opinion."  I 
asked  him,  "What  is  it?"  In  practically 
the  same  words  as  were  spoken  a  week 
ago,  he  said,  "All  of  our  Ambassadors. 
all  of  our  Foreign  Service  men,  cannot 
build  up  what  Hollywood  is  doing  in  the 
destruction  of  the  esteem  that  the  peo- 
ples around  the  world  have  for  oiu*  coun- 
try.' 

I  want  to  rei>eat  what  I  said  a  week 
ago.  ^There  is  no  problem  as  grave  as 
this  jbne  confronting  the  people  of  our 
try.  I  recognize  that  we  do  not 
want  censorship.  I  recognize  the  sig- 
nificance of  free  speech.  But  somewhere 
there  must  be  a  remedy  for  this  problem. 

I  repeat  my  commendation  of  the  work 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  copy  of  the  opinion 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas — Case  No. 
72175— Stat¥  or  Ohio.  PLAiNnrr  v.  Nico 
Jacobellis,  Di:rxNDAhrr — Memobandum 

Before  William  J.  McDermott,  P.  J.,  Boy 
F.  McMahon,  J.,  and  John  Pincura,  J..  (Pin- 
cura,  J.,  court  of  common  ple^£  (Lorain 
County)  sitting  by  designation  in  Cuyahoga 
County.) 

PER     CURIAM 

The  defendant  was  Indicted  on  two 
countB  under  the  provisions  of  section 
2905.34  of  the  Revised  Code  in  that  he  (1) 
unlawfully  and  knowingly  had  In  his  pos- 
session and  under  his  control  a  certain  ob- 
scene, lewd,  and  lascivious  motion  picture 
film,  to  wit:  "Les  Amants"  (or  "The 
Lovers"),  and  (2)  unlawfully  and  knowing- 
ly exhibited  a  certain  obscene,  lewd,  and 
lascivious  motion  picture  film,  to  wit:  "Les 
Amants"  (or  "The  Lovers" K 

At  the  request  of  the  defendant  the  case 
was  tried  before  a  court  of  three  Judges  un- 
der section  2945.06  of  the  Revised  Code. 
Waiver  of  trial  by  jury  was  made  in  open 
court,  in  writing,  signed  by  the  defendant, 
filed  In  this  case  and  made  a  part  of  the 
record,  all  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  2945.05  of  the  Revised  Code. 

In  the  motion  picture  "Les  Amants"  (or 
"The  Lovers")  the  dominant  theme  of  sex 
is  brought  Into  sharp  focus  early  In  th« 
film.  After  the  stage  has  been  set  and  the 
characters  have  assumed  their  relationships 
to  each  other,  there  is  evident  a  calculated, 
concentrated,  and  determined  effort  to  por- 
tray the  sexual  theme  basely  and  wantonly. 
In  a  tantalizing  and  increasing  tempo,  the 
sexual  appetite  Is  whetted,  and  lascivious 
thoughts  and  lustful  desires  are  Intensely 
stimulated.  The  apex  Is  reached  when  the 
wife  of  the  publisher  and  the  Itinerant 
archeologlst  engage  In  protract-ed  love  play, 
giving  full  vent  to  their  emotions,  and  In- 
dulge  themselves   in  sexxjal    activity.     Very 
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little  If  anything  la  left  to  the  Imagination. 
Lunci  details  are  portrayed  to  the  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing.  After  the  narrative  has 
reached  this  carefully  built  up  and  long 
iuiucipated  climax,  It  scurries  to  a  hasty 
conclusion. 

In  evaluating  this  motion  picture  the 
coxirt  has  been  ever  mindful  of  the  lllm 
taken  as  a  whole  and  Its  appeal  to  the  aver- 
age person  and  has  applied  contemjx>rary 
community  standards. 

It  Is  the  unanimous  finding  of  the  court 
that  the  motion  picture  film  in  issue  is  ob- 
scene, lewd,  and  lascivious  within  the  deflnl- 
tion,  description,  and  test  set  forth  In  Roth 
V.  United  States  (June  24.  1957),  354  US. 
478,  1  L.  ed  .  2d  1498.  77  S.  Ct.  1304.  "Les 
Amants"  (or  "The  Lovers"  t.  has  relation  to 
sexual  Impurity  and  has  a  tendency  to  ex- 
cite lustful  thoughts.  Again,  it  has  a  sub- 
stantial tendency  to  deprave  or  corrupt  Its 
viewing  audience  by  Inciting  lascivious 
thoughts  and  arousing  lustful  desires.  Fi- 
nally, the  dominant  theme  of  this  film,  when 
taken  as  a  whole,  to  the  average  person  ap- 
plying contemporary  community  standards. 
appeals  to  prurient  Interest.  It  Is  further 
found  that  the  defendant  acted  unlawfully 
and  knowingly  In  having  in  his  possession 
and  under  his  control  and  exhibiting  this 
motion  picture  film. 

Therefore,  the  Court  finds  the  defendant 
guilty  as  charged  in  both  counts  of  the  in- 
dictment. 

Will  I A  \r    T    McDxrmott, 

Presiding  Judge. 

Rot  p.  McMahon, 

Associate  Judge. 

John  Pinctura, 

Associate  Judge. 


Obscenftt 

Obs-PRity  is  defined  as  that  which  appeals 
to  the  "prurient  interest"  (that  Is,  tending 
to  execute  lustful  thought) .  A  work  is  ob- 
scene if  it  is  determined  that  it  is  calculated 
to  appeal  to  the  prurient  Interest  (I.e.,  to  be 
dirt  for  dirfs  sake ) ,  and  If  this  is  Its  domi- 
nant theme  (i.e.,  not  an  Incidental  passage 
presumptively  obscene  if  taken  out  of  con- 
text). 

Whose  prurient  Interest?  Not,  the  Su- 
preme Court  says,  that  of  "a  particular  seg- 
ment of  the  community,  the  young,  the  Im- 
ri  ■  .>■  -  the  highly  prudish  •  •  •  or  an- 
ctr.er  segment,  the  scientific  or  highly  edu- 
cated or  the  so-called  worldly  wise  and  so- 
phisticated." 

The  test  Is  "whether  to  the  average  per- 
son, applying  contemporary  community 
standards,  the  dominant  theme  of  the  mate- 
rial apj>eals  to  the  prurient  Interest." 

The  legal  yardstick  which  has  existed  a 
long  time  v.as  enunciated  with  definiteness 
in  a  Supreme  Court  decision  of  June  1957. 
Roth  V.  United  States,  354  U.S.  476. 

Obscenity  Is  therefore  a  matter  of  crimi- 
nality (there  are  written  laws  against  it  In 
aU  48  States,  as  well  as  Innumerable  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation  and  certain 
Federal  legislation  having  to  do  with  the 
malls,  etc. ) .  It  is  not  a  matter  of  a  real  free- 
dom said  Justice  Brennan  in  the  Roth  case: 
"Implicit  in  the  history  of  the  first  amend- 
ment is  the  rejection  of  obscenity  as  utterly 
without  redeeming  social  importance.  There 
are  certain  well-defined  and  narrowly  limited 
classes  of  speech,  the  prevention  and  pun- 
ishment of  which  have  never  thought  to 
raise  any  constitutional  problem.  These  in- 
clude the  lewd  and  obscene  •  •  •  it  has  been 
well  observed  that  such  utterances  are  no 
essential  part  of  any  exposition  of  Ideas,  and 
are  of  such  slight  social  value  as  a  step  to 
truth  that  any  benefit  that  may  be  derived 
from  them  Is  clearly  outweighed  by  the  so- 
cial Interest  in  order  and  morality." 

Ob-scenlty  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  ar- 
bitrary hsUng,  or  of  optional  acceptance  by 
a  purveyor.  Obscenity  is  Illegal,  violates 
criminal  law,  can  be  appreciated  as  such  by 


the  average   citizen   and  has   no  protection 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
the  chiefs  of  police  and  the  enforcement 
ofBcials  of  the  Nation  would  take  a  look 
at  this  decision.  It  may  be  the  basis  for 
a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  indeed  for  his  significant, 
very  persuasive,  intelligent,  and  effective 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


contribution. 

Mr.  ALLXXTT. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  comments  of  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  particularly  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
bringing  up  the  bill,  which  deals  with  a 
subject  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  some  months  ago. 

I  do  not  know  what  aflaicLs  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  we  can  permit  upon 
magazine  racks  and  in  our  moving  pic- 
ture theaters  stories  and  scenes  which 
could  only  be  described  by  a  consensus  of 
the  opinion  of  our  forebears  for  the  last 
600  years  as  salacious  and  overwhelm- 
ing to  the  moral  precepts  and  concepts 
of  our  country. 

To  me  the  real  solution  to  the  prob- 
blem  lies  in  our  willingness  as  adult 
Americans,  to  say  that  somewhere  we 
are  going  to  draw  a  line  and  we  are  not 
going  to  tolerate  this  sort  of  literature, 
these  sorts  of  pictures — sometimes  even 
these  sorts  of  shows — to  t>e  distributed 
and  made  available  to  our  children.  We 
cannot  raise  our  children  in  a  salacious 
atmasphere,  in  an  atmosphere  of  fornica- 
tion, without  expecting  the  children  to 
accept  it  as  commonplace  and  the  thing 
everybody  does. 

At  some  time  those  of  us  who  are 
adults  and  who  should  be  assuming  re- 
sponsibility have  to  take  action.  I  con- 
gratulate my  friend  from  South  Dakota 
for  bringing  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
I  hope  this  will  be  the  first  step. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  they  can  go  to  almost  any  drugstore 
and  see  on  display  Uterature  of  all  kinds 
and  types,  most  of  which  they  would  not 
permit  to  be  seen  in  their  own  homes. 
They  should  remember  that  we  are  pay- 
ing seven-tenths  of  the  cost  of  the  post- 
age for  distributing  this  literature  to  our 
children  and  to  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  the  first  step. 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  South  Dakota, 
along  the  way  of  stopping  this  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much,  indeed,  for  his  contribution. 

One  of  the  great  developments  which 
I  am  sure  will  flow  from  the  Commission 
is  the  creation  of  public  opinion  as  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  as 
to  the  extensiveness  of  the  problem. 

The  clergymen  and  various  church 
organizations  have  been  doing  a  won- 
derful job,  as  have  some  of  the  leaders 
of  women's  clubs  and  extension  clubs, 
but  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  bring 
about  a  complete  realization  that  not 
only  is  this  a  business  in  which  people 
get  profits  from  peddling  nith.  but  it  is 


also  a  business  which  in  some  areas  is 
actually  promoted  by  the  Communists, 
as  a  paJt  of  their  conspiracy  to  break 
down  public  morals  in  this  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  MLssissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
highly  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  his  colleagues  who  are  spon- 
soring the  bill.  In  the  rush  of  affairs, 
frankly.  I  had  overlooked  it.  I  did  not 
know  about  it  until  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  any- 
thing is  more  timely  or  more  necessary 
in  our  world  relations  and  in  respect  to 
our  domestic  problems  than  the  atten- 
tion which  this  Commission  would  be 
directed  to  give  to  this  problem. 

I  do  not  like  to  compare  the  situation 
in  Russia  with  the  situation  in  America, 
but  some  18  months  ago  I  spent  about  3 
weeks  in  Russia.  Among  other  tilings. 
I  had  a  very  earnest  conversation  with 
an  oflBcial  in  Russia  about  American 
films.  I  believe  that  by  distribution  of 
the  television  and  other  films  people  can 
learn  to  know  each  other. 

I  learned  that  our  films  were  popular 
with  the  people  in  Russia,  as  they  were 
shown.  The  Americans  were  urging  the 
Russians  to  use  more  films  and  to  show 
more  American  scenes  with  American 
people.  I  questioned  the  Russian  of- 
ficial as  to  why  the  Russians  did  not  use 
more  films,  and  I  was  finally  told,  "Well, 
the  truth  is  that  the  sexual  morality  of 
the  films  is  too  low.  We  can  change 
the  wording,  but  we  cannot  clean  up 
the  atmosphere,  the  sexual  morality  of 
the  films." 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  pub- 
licly stated  this  before,  because  I  have 
been  ashamed  of  it.  but  it  is  certainly 
something  which  stuck  in  my  mind. 
These  words  are  spoken  in  all  sincer- 
ity. I  think  this  typifies  the  impression 
some  of  our  films  leave  throughout  the 
world. 

I  commend  the  Senator.  I  wish  there 
were  more  debate  upon  this  bill,  rather 
than  to  have  it  passed  by  unanimous 
consent.  I  hope  Senators  will  empha- 
size the  importance  of  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
comments. 

I  wish  to  say.  while  the  majority 
leader  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  the  majority  leader  for  his 
splendid  cooperation  in  scheduling  the 
bill  to  be  considered  tonight,  in  the  clos- 
ing hours  as  we  near  adjournment,  be- 
cause there  is  hope  that  the  Hou.se  may 
still  act  upon  the  resolution  before  we 
leave  on  recess,  and,  if  not,  certainly  im- 
mediately after  we  return.  It  Is  impor- 
tant that  we  get  on  with  the  business 
of  cleaning  up  the  rackets  which  are 
trying  to  profit  frwn  the  demoralization 
of  American  youth. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  rose. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  sure  the  good  people  of 
South  Dakota  are  100  percent  behind 
my  senior  colleague  in  his  efforts  in  in- 
troducing the  proposed  legislation  and 
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his  endeavor  to  work  it  out  with  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
so  as  to  make  an  attack  upon  this  very 
grave  problem. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  STENNIS  ]  about  the  observations 
and  experiences  he  had  in  Russia,  and 
also  in  the  observations  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  concerning  the  films  which 
are  distributed  abroad  and  their  effect 
upon  the  people. 

I  myself  have  witnessed  in  many  cities 
of  the  world  the  extent  to  which  Ameri- 
can films  are  being  used,  and  the  kinds 
of  films  being  advertised  by  the  big 
posters  in  front  of  the  theaters. 

The  city  where  I  was  the  most  stag- 
gered— not  impressed,  but  staggered — by 
the  attention  which  a  certain  class  of 
film  received  was  Madrid,  Spain.  These 
were  obviously  Hollywood  or  American- 
produced  films, 

I  was  in  Madrid  on  a  Sunday  last  year, 
Mrs.  Case  and  I  had  asked  the  driver  at 
the  hotel  to  take  us  to  some  of  the  his- 
toric churches  in  Madrid.  We  visited  a 
few  of  the  historic  churches  on  Sunday 
morning  We  were  impressed  by  the 
people  who  attended  the  churches  in 
Madrid,  but  as  we  returned  to  the  hotel 
we  observed  long  queues  of  people  lined 
up  in  front  of  theaters  at  Sunday  noon, 
waiting  to  get  into  the  theaters,  which 
were  showing  a  certain  tjT>e  or  class  of 
picture  which  would  not  be  presented 
with  pride  by  many  of  the  theaters  in 
South  Dakota.  At  theater  after  theater 
in  Madrid,  on  that  particular  Sunday, 
there  were  featured  films  in  which  one 
star  in  particular  was  the  central  figure, 
which  typified  the  type  of  pictures  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Ohio  had  in  mind, 
when  he  spoke  about  the  impact  or  influ- 
ence of  those  pictures  far  outbalancing 
the  good  we  seek  to  do  in  creating  an 
honest  impression  of  America  abroad. 

I  hope  the  Commission  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  established  by  the  Senator's 
bill  is  broad  enough  in  its  power,  broad 
enough  in  its  responsibilities,  to  go  into 
the  question  of  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  salacious  Alms  as  well  as 
salacious  literature. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Indeed  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  the  power  described,  and 
indeed  it  should,  because  pictures  have 
great  power  and  great  capacity  for  good 
or  evil,  whether  shown  abroad  or  in  this 
country.  While  we  do  not  propose  any 
new  code  of  censorship  or  any  measure  in 
that  direction,  the  bill  will  bring  together 
around  one  table  and  in  one  Commission 
the  best  brains  in  this  country,  focusing 
on  the  problem,  which  I  am  sure  the 
Senate  and  the  country  is  determined  to 
solve  and  to  solve  it  in  a  truly  American 
manner. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I,  too.  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  first  for  his  initiative  in  attack- 
ing this  problem,  which  is  a  very  grave 
one  indeed,  as  our  colleagues  have  em- 
phasized tonight.  It  is  essential  that 
we  do  something  about  it. 


Second,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  presented  this  proposal 
to  us.  and  for  the  nature  of  the  proposal. 
I  hope  very  much  that  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  it.  either  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  or  in  any  other  quarter  of 
American  life.  I  am  now  thinking  of 
those  people  who,  like  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  are  concerned  with  civil  liberties 
in  a  deep  and  important  way,  because  if 
those  of  us  who  have  that  concern  do  not 
at  some  time  recognize  that  there  are 
evils  in  such  matters  as  filthy  and 
obscene  literature  which  the  people  will 
not  tolerate,  and  do  not  provide  reme- 
dies consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
our  civil  liberties,  then  the  people  will 
insist  that  remedies  which  are  not  con- 
sistent perhaps  with  those  liberties  be 
put  into  effect.  We  therefore  have  the 
great  responsibility  to  see,  first,  that  the 
job  is  done;  and.  second,  that  it  is  done 
in  the  right  way.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
toward  both  of  those  objectives  I  think 
is  a  truly  distinctive  one. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  He  makes  a  very  good 
point.  We  are  already  begirming  to  hear 
a  clamor  for  censorship  as  people  throw 
up  their  hands  in  finistration  and  say, 
"Something  must  be  done."  This  is  a 
determined  effort,  within  the  boundary 
lines  and  concepts  of  our  great  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  free  speech  and  free 
press,  to  meet  the  challenge  in  an  effec- 
tive maimer  and  to  meet  it  without  re- 
sorting to  a  cure  which  might,  in  fact, 
be  worse  than  the  disease. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  to  be  commended, 
for  something  along  this  line  is  cer- 
tainly needed. 

I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate  by  any 
lengthy  comment,  but  I  wonder  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  prop>oses  to 
do  about  court  decisions  in  connection 
with  the  questioned  publications?  It 
seems  to  me  there  have  been  substantial 
and  sincere  efforts  to  clean  up  some  of 
the  pornographic  and  salacious  litera- 
ture that  has  been  appearing  recently, 
and  those  who  have  attempted  to  make 
the  cleanup  have  run  afoul,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  reasonable  approach,  of 
some  rather  interesting  court  decisions 
which  have  blocked  them  from  making  a 
cleanup.  Apparently,  in  some  cases  the 
decisions  have  opened  up  the  newsstands 
of  the  country  to  pretty  free  distribution 
of  this  material. 

We  have  laws  on  the  statute  books  at 
the  present  time  that  are  p>ointed  along 
this  line.  I  refer  now  to  one  particular 
book  about  which  there  has  been  much 
controversy.  The  questionable  book 
was  finally  brought  to  court  and  was 
declared  to  be  a  high-class  piece  of  lit- 
erature— a  literary  gem. 

I  had  heard  about  the  book  for  many 
years.  Finally.  I  bought  it  just  to  see 
what  it  was  about.  I  should  not  com- 
ment upon  the  entire  book  because  I 
reswl  only  about  the  first  quarter  or  per- 


haps the  first  third  of  it.  It  was  such 
putrid,  pornographic,  salacious  litera- 
ture, with  literally  unacceptable  dialog 
in  description,  that  I  simply  did  not  go 
any  further  in  my  reading  of  the  book. 
Yet  the  court  said,  "That  is  a  great  piece 
of  literature.     It  is  art." 

I  wonder  how  we  shall  reach  that 
kind  of  situation?  If  any  book  should 
have  been  banned  from  the  reading  of 
the  American  public,  that  should  be.  In 
my  opinion,  frcnn  my  reading  of  the  first 
third  of  the  book,  it  is  utterly  indefen- 
sible from  any  standpoint  of  moral  pro- 
tection. I  do  not  know  about  the  la^t 
two-thirds.  Perhaps  that  should  be 
torn  out  and  given  to  the  public. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  think  we  have  a 
problem  of  the  interpretation  of  these 
subjects  that  come  under  the  guise  of 
liberty,  freedom,  literary  license,  the  pro- 
motion of  artists  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  A  problem  exists  in  addition  to 
the  laws  which  may  be  passed.  How- 
ever. I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  ef- 
fort. It  is  fine,  and  the  Senate  wHl  sup- 
port it,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  know  the  problem  of 
which  the  Senator  speaks.  In  the  first 
section  of  Senate  bill  3736,  vmder 
"Findings  of  Fact  and  Declaration  of 
Policy,"  appears  this  sentence: 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  find  more  effective  ways  of  pre- 
venting the  transmission  of  such  matters 
and  materials  through  the  instrumentalities 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  are  subject 
to  Federal  regulation. 

We  recognized  that  the  courts  have 
stepF>ed  in  and  made  some  decisions. 
There  is  a  twilight  area  of  indecision, 
vagarj'  and  uncertainty.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  high  type  of  Commission,  in 
making  an  analysis  of  the  problem,  will 
come  up  with  a  satisfactory  proposal.  I 
am  sure  its  recommendation  will  not  be 
held  to  be  unconstitutional,  a  procedure 
which  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  ap- 
prove; it  will  not  be  censorious  in  na- 
ture, but  can  be  made  effective  within 
the  limits  of  our  constitutional  concepts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  six  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion set  forth  on  page  6  of  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 9.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DtJTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Investigation,  Analysis,  and 
Recommendations. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission — 

(1 )  to  explore  methods  of  combating  the 
trafiQc  in  obscene  matters  and  materials  at 
the  various  levels  of  governmental  respon- 
sibility: 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  develbpment  of  a 
plan  for  improved  coordination  between 
Federal.  State,  and  local  oflQcials  in  the  sup- 
pression of  such  traflBc; 

(3)  to  determine  ways  and  means  of  in- 
forming the  public  as  to  the  origin,  scope, 
and  effects  of  such  traffic,  and  of  obtaining 
public  suppKjrt  in  its  suppression; 

(4>  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of 
leaders  in  the  field  of  mass  media  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(5)  to  formulate  recommendations  for 
such  legislative,  administrative,  or  other 
forms  of  action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  combat  such  traffic;  and 
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'  (8)  to  analyze  the  laws  pertaining  to  traf- 
fic In  noxious  and  obscene  matters  and 
materials,  and  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  for  appropriate  revi- 
sions of  Federal  laws  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  necessary  In  order  to  effectively  regu- 
late the  flow  of  such  traffic. 

(b|  Report — The  Commission  shall  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  as  soon  as 
practicable  and  in  no  event  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31.  1962.  The  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist  sixty  days  following  the  submission 
nf  it,=;  final  rpprift 

Mr.  ML'Niyr  One  of  those  is  specifl- 
cally  related  to  the  point  brought  up  by 
the   Senator   from   Iowa    [Mr     Hicken- 

LOOPERl. 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  Improved  coordination  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  in  the  sup- 
pression of  such  traffic; 

This  is  not  intended  to  foist  the  whole 
matter  over  on  a  patron  central  govern- 
ment, and  saying  everything  should  be 
done  only  in  Washington.  There  are 
local  community  responsibilities,  and  the 
co'x!  ciiizens  of  America  themselves 
havp  certain  responsibilities  in  seeing  to 
::  that  the  laws  that  we  now  have  are 
properly  enforced  and  interpreted,  and 
that  the  necessary  local  ordinances  and 
restrictions  be  passed  in  order  to  safe- 
guard the  youth  of  America. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield" 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  his  interest  in  this  field  of  activity. 
I  was  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  a  man  of  high  integrity  and  character. 
He  is  an  able  and  outstanding  Member 
of  this  body,  and  I  feel  that  the  work 
that  he  is  doing  along  this  line  is  most 
important  to  the  future  generations  of 
the  Nation.  Again  I  wish  to  congiatulate 
him  for  his  magnificent  service. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLL-A.ND.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late very  strongly  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.  I  think  he  has 
rendered  a  fine  service,  and  I  think  that 
the  bill  which  he  has  drawn  and  pre- 
sented is  a  much  sounder  way  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  than  was  his  first 
effort,  which  the  Senator  will  recall  was 
discussfd.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
rider  on  an  appropriation  bill  affecting 
provi.'sions  for  airports. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  seldom  in  error,  but  in  this 
case  he  is  because  it  was  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  who  proposed  that  rider  to 
an  appropriation  bill  and  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. At  any  rate,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  proceeded  from  that  point 
with  the  bill  as  drawn.  He  has  offered 
a  very  fine  bill  now.  I  was  glad  to  join 
him  as  a  cosponsor.  I  think  that  his 
effort  to  proceed  along  the  line  of  bring- 
ing a  sound  and  moral  climate  into  a 
field  that  should  be  educational  and  up- 


lifting is  something  that  is  sadly  needed, 
and  while  I  recognize  the  point  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  courts  have 
made  some  decisions  which  to  me  are 
incomprehensible.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  things  this  Commission  should 
study,  because  as  we  have  found  hereto- 
fore, courts  sometimes  change  their  di- 
rections by  appropriate  legislation.  I 
hope  that  the  Commission  sought  to  be 
appointed  under  the  bill  will  make  rec- 
ommendations, one  or  several  of  which 
no  doubt  will  concern  laying  down  dif- 
ferent rules  of  procedure  for  our  courts. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
appreciate  the  majority  leader's  putting 
the  bill  on  the  calendar  for  prompt  ac- 
tion tonight.  I  am  prepared  to  relin- 
quish the  floor  and  I  call  for  a  vote  on 
S.  3736. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3736>  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

FINDINGS   OF   FACT    AND   DECLARATION   OF   POLICY 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  traffic 
in  obsence  matters  and  materials  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  national  concern.  The  problem, 
however,  Is  not  one  which  can  be  solved  at 
any  one  level  of  Government.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  find 
more  effective  ways  of  preventing  the  trans- 
mission of  such  matters  and  materials 
through  the  Instrumentalities  which,  under 
the  Constitution,  are  subject  to  Federal  reg- 
ulation. The  State  and  local  governmenta 
have  perhaps  an  even  greater  responsibility 
in  the  exercise  of  their  police  powers  to  pro- 
tect the  public,  and  particularly  minors, 
from  the  morally  corrosive  effecu  of  such 
matters  and  materials.  Governmental  action 
to  be  effective  needs  the  support  and  cooper- 
ation of  an  Informed  public.  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  bring  about  a  coordinated 
effort  at  the  various  governmental  levels, 
and  by  public  and  private  groups  to  combat 
by  all  constitutional  means  this  pernicious 
traffic. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   THE   COMMISSION    ON    NOX- 
IOUS AND  OBSCENE  MATTEKS  AND  MATERIALS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  is  here- 
by created  a  Commission  to  be  known  a«  the 
CommLsslon  on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Mat- 
ters and  M.aterlals  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  In- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  wlih 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 281.  283.  284.  434,  or  1914  of  tlUe  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99). 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE   CX>MMISSION 

Sec.   3.  (a)    Number   and   Appointment. 

The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seventeen  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  follows : 

( 1 )   One  from  the  Senate; 


(2)  One  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

(3)  Two  from  the  Poet  Office  Department; 

(4)  Two  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation; 

(5)  One  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare; 

(6)  Three  from  the  clergy; 

(7)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  edu- 
cator in  the  field  of  secondary  education; 

(8)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  publishing  Industry; 

(9)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  motion  picture  industry; 

(10)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
senUtive  of  the  radio  and  television  Indus- 
tries: 

(11)  One  from  among  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral of  the  several  States; 

(12)  One  who  shall  be  a  chief  proeecutor 
of  a  city  or  county  government;  and 

(13)  One  who  shall  be  a  chief  law  enforc- 
ing officer  of  a  city  or  county  government. 

(b)  Vancanciks  — Any  vacancy  In  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(c»  Continuation  or  Mkmbersrip  Upon 
Chance  of  Status.— A  change  In  the  status 
or  employment  of  any  person  appointed  to 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  affect  hU  member- 
ship upon  the  Commission. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  lu 
members. 

quorum 

Sbt  5.  Nine  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

compensation  of  members  of  the 
commission 
Sec  «.  (a)  Members  of  Congress —Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Mfmbfrs  From  the  Execxttive 
Branch  —The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall   serve   without   compensation 

n  addition  to  that  received  for  their  serv- 
ices in  the  execuuve  branch,  but  they  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  In 
the  Commission. 

(c)  Members  From  Private  Life —The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
850  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission, plus  reimbursement  for  travel  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

staff  of  the  commission 
Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  as 
amended. 

EXPENSES    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

DirriEs  OF  the  commission 
Sec  9.   (a)   Investigation,    Analysis,    and 
Recommendations.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission — 
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(1)  to  explore  methods  of  combating  the 
traffic  in  obscene  matter  and  materials  at 
the  various  levels  of  governmental  responsi- 
bility; 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  Improved  coordination  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  in  the  sup- 
pression of  such  traffic; 

(3)  to  determine  ways  and  means  of  In- 
furmlng  the  public  as  to  the  origin,  scope, 
and  effects  of  such  traffic,  and  of  obtaining 
public  support  in  its  suppression; 

(4)  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of 
leaders  In  the  field  of  mass  media  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(5)  to  formulate  recommendations  for 
such  legislative,  administrative,  or  other 
forms  of  action  as  may  he  deemed  necessary 
to  combat  such  traffic;  and 

(C)  to  analyze  the  laws  pertaining  to 
traffic  In  noxloxis  and  obscene  matters  and 
materials,  and  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  for  appropriate  re- 
visions of  Federal  laws  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  necessary  In  order  to  effectively 
regulate  the  fiow  of  such  traffic. 

(b)  Report — The  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Conlgress  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  In  no  event  later  than  January 
31,  1962.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  sixty  days  following  the  submission  of 
Ma  final  report. 

POWERS    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sac.  10.  (a)  HsARiNGs  and  Sessions. — The 
Commission  or.  on  the  authorization  of  the 
CommLsslon.  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Art,  hold  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
administer  such  oaths,  and  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents  as  the 
Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may  be 
issued  over  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  of  such  subcommittee,  or 
any  duly  designated  member,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
Chairman  or  member  The  provisions  of 
sections  102  through  104  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  (2  U.S.C.  192-194) 
shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any  faUure  of  any 
witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of 
Uiis  section. 

(b)  Advuort  CoMMrrrKES. — In  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act.  the  Commis- 
sion (1)  may  constitute  such  advisory  com- 
mittees within  States  composed  of  citizens 
of  that  State,  and  (2)  may  consult  with 
Governors,  attorneys  general,  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  State  and  local  governments. 
and  private  organizations,  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. Any  advisory  committee  constituted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  carry  out 
its  duties  without  exi>cnse  to  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Obtaining  Official  Data. — The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumentality,  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  and  eaich  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  Instrumentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman, 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  pas.sed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  t^ble  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the 
Senate  give  early  consideration  tomor- 
row to  Calendar  1678.  H  R.  10,  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  voluntaiT 
pension  plans  by  self-employed  individ- 
uals. We  will  continue  the  debate  on 
that  bill,  which  is  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate. 

Also  we  expect  to  consider  Calendar 
1739,  S.  2587,  to  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress for  public  land  withdrawals  in  ex- 
cess of  5.000  acres  in  the  aggregate  for 
any  project  or  facility  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government. 

Calendar  1714,  House  Joint  Resolution 
397,  to  enable  the  United  States  to  pmr- 
ticir>ate  in  the  resettlement  of  certaih 
refugees. 

The  President's  veto  message  on  the 
Federal  employee  pay  bill  may  be  acted 
on  by  the  House.  If  the  House  overrides 
the  veto,  we  will  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  veto  message  tomorrow.  I 
hope  that  all  Senators  will  be  on  notice, 
and  I  hope  that  the  attaches  of  the 
Senate  will  inform  all  Senators,  in  case 
they  do  not  read  it  in  the  Record,  that 
in  the  event  the  House  overrides  the 
veto,  we  exp>ect  to  motion  up  the  veto 
message  tomorrow.  I  would  like  to  get 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  on  it. 
We  may  have  to  sit  late  into  the  evening 
or  early  morning  until  we  can  obtain  a 
vote  on  the  veto  message. 

Calendar  1679,  H.R.  9662.  making 
technical  revisions  in  the  income  tax 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  relating  to  estate  trusts,  part- 
ners, and  i>artnerships.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Calendar  No.  290,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 69,  proposing  an  amrndment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unit-ed  States 
relative  to  the  equal  rights  for  mm  and 
w^omen. 

I  have  been  notified  that  most  of  these 
measures  will  be  ready  for  discussion  to- 
morrow. I  should  like  to  ask  Senators 
to  be  prepared  to  present  their  viewpoint 
on  them,  if  they  care  to  do  so. 


SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF   1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10)  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  volimtary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  individuals. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  L-  there 
objection.  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
lines  11  and  12,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  "amounts  paid  by  htm  within  the 
taxable  year  as  retirement  deposits  '  and 
insert  the  following:  "an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  allowablt-  retirement 
deposits  paid  by  l.:m  wiihtn  t!.e  taxable 
year". 


On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  22. 
strike  out  all  through  line  5  on  page  3 
and  insert  the  following: 

( 1 )  Annual  limit. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amount  of  allowable  re- 
tirement deposits  for  any  self-employed 
Individual  for  any  taxable  year  is  so  much 
of  the  retirement  deposits  paid  by  him  as 
does  not  exceed  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)    $2,500,  or 

"(B)  15  per  centum  of  his  earned  Income 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (d)). 

On  page  6.  strike  out  lines  10  through 
20  and  insert  the  following: 

(d)   Earned  Income  Detined. — 

(1)  In  central. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "earned  Income"  means  the 
net  earnings  from  self -employment  (as  de- 
fined In  section  1402(a))  to  the  extent  that 
such  net  earnings  constitute  earne<l  Income 
(as  defined  in  section  911(b)  but  determined 
with  the  application  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection),  but  such  net  earnlogs  shall 
t>e  determined — 

(A)  without  regard  to  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  of  section  1402(c); 

(B)  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  is 
treated  as  an  employee  under  sections  3121 
(d)(3)  (A).  (C).  or  (D),  without  regard  to 
paragraph   (2)   of  section  1402(c);  and 

(C)  without  regard  to  items  which  are  not 
Included  in  gross  income  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  and  the  deductions  properly  allo- 
cable  to   or    chargeable   against   such   items. 

(2)  Earned  income  when  both  pebsonai. 
services  and  capital  are  material  incomx- 
PRODUciNG  FACTORS. — In  applying  section  911 
(b)  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  Is  engaged  In  a 
trade  or  business  In  which  both  personal 
services  and  capital  are  material  Income- 
producing  factors  and  with  respect  to  which 
the  Individual  actually  renders  personal 
services  on  a  full-time,  or  substantially  fuU- 
tlme,  basis,  so  much  of  his  share  of  the  net 
profits  of  such  trade  or  business  as  does  not 
exceed  $2.5(X)  shall  be  considered  as  earned 
Income.  In  the  case  of  any  such  individual 
who  is  engaged  In  more  than  one  trade  or 
business  with  respect  to  which  he  actually 
renders  substantial  personal  services,  if  with 
respect  to  all  such  trades  or  businesses  he 
actually  renders  personal  services  on  a  full- 
time,  or  sut>stantially  full-time  basis,  there 
shall  be  considered  as  earned  income  with 
respect  to  the  trades  or  businesses  in  which 
both  personal  services  and  capital  are  ma- 
terial income-producing  factors — 

(A)  so  much  of  his  share  of  the  net  profits 
of  such  trades  or  businesses  as  does  not  ex- 
ceed $2,500.  reduced  by — 

(B)  his  share  of  the  net  profits  of  any 
trade  or  business  In  which  only  personsi 
services  is  a  material  income  producing 
factor. 

The  preceding  sentences  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  reduce  the  share  of  net  profits 
of  any  trade  or  business  which  under  the 
second  sentence  of  section  911(b)  would  be 
considered  as  earned  Income  of  any  such 
individual. 

On  page  12,  line  2,  after  "shall"  insert 
"(to  the  extent  such  amounts  constitute 
income) ". 

On  page  12,  lines  19,  20.  aiu:  21  .strike 
out  'which  he  reasonably  b!.la\L.s  viiU 
be  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  such 
contributions"  and  insert  "with  respect 
to  which  he  reasonably  believes  a  de- 
duction under  section  217  v\  ;;i  be  allow- 
able". 

On  page  13,  strike  out  lines  19  aiic  20 
and  insert  the  following : 

(4)  Adjustments  to  basis  Proper  Ad- 
Ju-^tment  to  the  basis  of  an  interest  in  a 
restricted    retirement    fund    shall    be    made 
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for  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  retirement  deposits  paid  to  such  fund 
In  respect  of  such  interest  and  the  amount 
of  the  deductions  allowed  under  section  217 
for  such  retirement  deposits. 

On  page  26.  line  2.  strike  out  "de- 
ductible by"  and  insert  "with  jespect  to 
which  a  deduction  is  allowed  to". 

On  page  32,  line  8.  strike  out  '1958" 
and  in-sert  "igeo". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1  has  offered  a 
perfecting  amendment,  which  is  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Chair  to  consult  the  Parlia- 
mentarian and  advise  me  whether  my 
amendment  will  take  precedence  over 
the  Williams  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  been  advised  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana will  not  take  precedence  over  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  is  an  amendment  to 
the  House  bill.  The  Williams  amend- 
ment is  an  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  con- 
sult with  the  Parliamentarian  and  to  ad- 
vise me  whether  an  amendment  to  the 
Hou.^e  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  perfecting 
amendment  takes  precedence  over  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment 

I  advise  the  Chair  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  proceeds  to  strike  the 
whole  Hou.se  bill,  which  contains  30 
pages,  and  substitutes  60  pages  in  lieu 
thereof.  I  am  proposing  to  amend  page 
2  lines  11  and  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  an  amendment  to  the  House  text, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  precisely 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  is  offered  to  place 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  self-employed  per- 
sons on  the  same  basis  as  persons  un- 
der Government  retirement.  That  is  the 
best  that  lawyers  and  doctors  will  get. 
That  is  all  they  are  entitled  to  expect. 
It  seems  to  me  that  on  that  basis  they 
would  be  treated  most  favorably.  To  go 
beyond  that  point  would  afford  exem- 
plary treatment  to  a  very  limited  group, 
treatment  which  could  not  be  justified, 
unless  doctors  and  lawyers  were  placed 
on  the  basis  of  owners  and  managers  of 
corporations.  To  do  that  would  enable 
them  to  take  advantage  of  a  tax  loop- 
hole which  has  been  discovered,  and 
which  must  b?  closed  if  tax  uniformity 
is  to  be  observed  in  this  country. 

Doctors  and  lawyers  are  entitled  to  tax 
treatment  as  favorable  as  that  which  is 
accorded  by  ConE^ress  with  its  eyes  wide 
open,  to  anyone.  It  is  not  that  the 
amendment  would  discriminate  against 
lawyers  and  doctors;  it  simply  would  not 
afford  them  the  type  of  preferential 
treatment  which  Congress  never  intend- 
ed, but  which  corporate  owner-managers 
have  seized  upon  to  do  violence  to  the  tax 
structure,  to  the  benefit  of  per«?ons  in  the 
upper  tax  brackets. 

I  believe  the  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to.     I  hope  the  supporters  of  HR. 


10  will  accept  it.  If  they  will,  I  think 
there  is  some  possibility  for  the  passage 
of  H.R.  10.  If  the  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to,  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the 
bill  will  be  defeated.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Morse  amendment  2  years  ago, 
when  the  Senator  from  Oregon  said,  "It 
is  this  amendment  or  nothing,"  the 
amendment  was  not  accepted,  and  the 
doctors  and  lawyers  got  nothing. 

My  amendment  is  in  hne  with  the  prin- 
ciple which  Congress  adopted  when  it 
provided  a  Government  retirement  pro- 
gram. We  should  be  willing  to  treat 
doctors  and  lawyers  as  favorably  as  we 
treat  ourselves  and  all  Government  em- 
ployees, or  on  an  analogous  basis.  The 
half  which  could  be  attributed  to  the 
employer  would  be  tax-free  when  it  was 
placed  in  the  retirement  fund,  and  the 
half  attributed  to  the  employee  would  be 
taxable. 

If  the  amendment  were  adopted,  I 
would  be  willing  to  consider  H.R.  10 
favorably:  otherwise,  I  submit  the  bill 
will  be  defeated,  as  it  properly  should  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  ask  that  his 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  AM    TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  adjourn  until  10:30  am   tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


WIRETAPPING  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  carries  a 
correction  of  its  erroneous  news  accounts 
of  yesterday  concerning  Senate  consid- 
eration of  wiretapping  legislation. 

In  the  carryover  from  page  1  of  the 
news  story,  headlined  'Congress  to  Re- 
cess for  a  Month,"  on  page  A19,  today 
the  news  item  reads: 

Wiretap,  a  bill  legallzlrig  State  wiretapping 
laws  was  Incorrectly  reported  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  the  Associated  Press  Tuesday 
as  having  passed  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
took  no  action  and  Its  fate  Is  uncertain. 

Yesterday  morning,  many  of  us,  read- 
ing the  Washington  Post  before  break- 
fast, while  knowing  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  had  not  considered 
and  therefore  had  not  approved  any 
wiretapping  legislation  the  previous  day, 
found  ourselves  stunned  to  read  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  such  a  bill. 

I  believe  I  might  say,  very  good- 
naturedly,  that  when  the  Washington 
Post  makes  an  error,  it  is  a  lulu.  The 
completely  incorrect  news,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  wiretap- 
ping bill,  was  carried  in  four  places  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post:  as  an  in- 
sert in  the  front-page  news  story;  as  a 
phrase  in  an  otherwise  excellent  edi- 
torial ;  as  a  footnote  to  a  splendid  letter 
to  the  editor  from  the  American  Civil 


Liberties  Union;  and  in  the  brief  sum- 
mary of  congressional  activities  on  the 
page  opposite  the  editorial  page. 

As  to  the  proposed  legislation  itself, 
S.  3340,  sponsored  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr,  Keating),  I  want 
everyone  to  be  on  notice  that  I  am  em- 
phatically opposed  to  that  bill,  as  I  am 
to  all  wiretapping  proposals  as  uncon- 
scionable invasions  if  individuals"  rights 
of  privacy,  and  as  violations  of  the  spirit 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
following:  (a)  the  excellent  Washington 
Post  editorial  referred  to  above,  even 
though  it  contains  inaccurate  reference 
to  Senate  consideration  of  ^he  bill;  (b) 
the  ACLU  letter  referred  to  above 
signed  by  Lawrence  E.  Speiser.  director 
of  the  Washington  office  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union;  and  (c)  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  June  27.  1960,  on  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IFYom  the  Washington  Poet.  June  29,  1960) 
Local  Eavcsdroppinc 

Although  it  has  had  bills  to  permit  wire- 
tapping introduced  In  almost  every  session 
for  the  past  20  years.  Congress  has  never 
authorized  this  kind  of  Invasion  of  privacy 
by  any  law  enforcement  authorities.  Fed- 
eral, State  or  local.  Section  605  of  the  Ind- 
eral Communications  Act  adopted  In  1934 
still  stands  as  a  flat  prohibition  of  any  un- 
authorized Interception  and  dlvulgence  of 
telephone  communications.  Now,  however, 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  86th  Congress,  the 
Senate  has  approved  a  new-fangled  way  of 
circumventing  section  605 — a  bill  by  Senator 
Keating  which  would  grant  Federal  statutory 
permission  for  wiretapping  by  State  and 
local  officers  in  compliance  with  State  law 

Six  States  have  sUtutes  authorizing  their 
police  to  tap  telephones  In  defiance  of  the 
congressional  statute  forbidding  the  practice 
New  York,  where  most  wiretapping  takes 
place,  permits  the  practice  on  order  of  a 
State  Judge.  Embarrassment  over  the  con- 
flict with  Federal  law  has  led  several  New 
York  Judges  to  announce  recently,  however, 
that  they  will  no  longer  grant  police  wire- 
tapping requests.  ThU,  In  turn,  has  pro- 
duced pressure  from  New  York  police  and 
prosecutors  for  congressional  passage  of  the 
Keating  bill. 

The  Keating  bill  would  allow  State  law  en- 
forcement authorities  to  do  what  Is  forbidden 
to  Federal  law  enforcement  authorities.  It 
would.  In  consequence,  create  a  completely 
confused  as  well  as  completely  anomalous 
situation.  Telephone  lines  are  no  respecters 
of  State  boundaries.  Eavesdropping  would 
become  Indiscriminate  not  only  for  all  local 
users  of  a  tapped  telephone  but  for  all  per- 
sons at  the  other  end  of  the  line  In  another 
State  which  did  not  authorize  the  eaves- 
dropping. The  right  to  privacy— the  right 
which  Justice  Brandels  called  "the  most 
comprehensive  of  rights  and  the  right  most 
valued  by  civilized  men"— would  be 
diminished  all  over  the  country. 

This  newspaper  has  favored  limited  use  of 
wiretapping  by  Federal  authorities  In  espio- 
nage, treason  and  kidnaping  cases,  under 
strict  Judicial  safeguards.  Certainly  no 
more  lenient  policy  should  be  applied  to  the 
States.  The  Keating  bill  to  permit  local 
wiretapping  was  drafted  In  haste  and  has 
been  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
without  hearings  and,  we  think,  without 
adequate  consideration.  It  would  change 
the  atmosphere  of  American  life  far  too  dras- 
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tically  to  be  Jammed  through  In  its  closing 
days  by  a  Congress  Impatient  to  get  out  of 
Washington 


[From   the  Washington  Post,  June  29,   1960] 
Wiretapping;    Take  a  Sxcond  Look 

One  of  the  reciurent  criticisms  of  Con- 
gress is  that  In  its  headlong  rush  to  adjourn 
by  a  fixed  date,  often  much  legislation  is 
adopted  without  adequate  consideration  and 
study. 

A  prime  example  is  the  Keating  wiretap 
bill,  S.  3340,  which  would  authorize  the  ad- 
mission in  State  courts  of  evidence  obtained 
by  wiretapping  pursuant  to  a  State  court  or- 
der. This  would  change  the  Federal  law 
which  we  have  had  on  our  books  since  1934 
which  prohibits  the  Interception  and  dlvul- 
gence of  telephonic  communications. 

Last  Friday  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reported  out  the  Keating  wiretap  bill, 
even  though  no  hearings  had  been  held  on 
it.  The  suggestion  of  wiretapping  pursuant 
to  a  court  order  is  at  first  blush  an  attrac- 
tive one.  New  York  and  four  other  States 
have  laws  of  this  kind.  Yet  the  experience 
of  New  York  under  Its  law  has  not  been  a 
happy  one. 

In  1955.  Justice  Hofstadter  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York  County,  In  an- 
nouncing his  Intention  to  grant  no  further 
applications  by  law  enforcement  officials  to 
wiretap,  said: 

"A  tapped  wire  is  the  greatest  Invasion  of 
privacy  possible  •  •  •  A  telephone  Inter- 
ception Lb  a  far  more  devastating  measure 
than  any  search  warrant.  A  search  warrant 
is  confined  to  a  definite  place  and  to  specific 
items,  or.  at  least  to  Items  of  a  stated  class 
or  description.  Those  Ir  possession  of  the 
searched  premises  know  the  search  Is  going 
on.  and  when  the  officer  has  completed  his 
search,  whether  successfully  or  not,  he 
departs.  ' 

"Not  so  in  the  case  of  telephone  Inter- 
ception. The  Interception  order  Is  obtained 
ex  parte,  and  the  person  whose  line  Is  to  be 
tapped  Is,  of  course.  In  Ignorance  of  the  fact. 
The  tap  Is  maintained  continuously.  ,-tfSy~ 
and  night.  Everything  said  over  the  Kne  Is 
heard,  however  foreign  to  the  stilted  ob- 
jective of  the  law  enforcement  officers.  The 
most  intimate  conversations,  personal,  social, 
professional.  bu.«iness,  or  even  confidential, 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  persons  may  be 
laid  bare. 

"In  effect,  the  line  of  everyone  who  Is 
called  from  or  makes  a  call  to  the  tapped 
line  at  any  time  is  being  tapped  during  the 
maintenance  of  the  tap.  When  a  line  in  a 
public  telephone  booth  la  tapped  as  has  on 
occasion  been  done,  the  conversations  of 
people  having  no  relation  of  any  kind  to  the 
operator  of  the  place  in  which  the  booth 
Is  situated  or  the  jjerson  whose  line  is 
tapped  are  overheard." 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  also 
objects  to  wiretapping  on  the  ground  that 
the  results  are  so  inadequate  that  when 
balanced  against  the  enormous  Invasion  of 
the  right  to  privacy,  the  former  appears 
minute  In  comparison.  Here  again  It  Is 
pertinent  to  quote  Justice  Hofstadter: 

"The  application  now  made  follows  the 
general  pattern  of  like  applications  hereto- 
fore made  to  me.  which  also,  In  the  main, 
had  as  their  objective  the  detection  of 
gambling  In  some  fi.>rmB  •  •  •  Some  years 
ago  I  Instituted  the  requirement  that  •  •  • 
written  reports  of  the  resxilts  obtained  from 
any  interception  ordered  be  thereafter  sub- 
mitted to  me.  •  •  •  These  showed  some  ar- 
rests and  fewer  conviction*  and  then  rarely, 
if  ever,  for  a  heinous  offen««, 

"It  Is  melancholy  to  behold  (our  city) 
rife  with  violence,  an  admittedly  lawless 
community.  Its  Inhabitants  no  longer  safe  by 
night  or  day.  in  their  perP'^-n.'s  or  their  homes. 
To  be  redeemed  as  part  of  the  great  American 
community,  its  police  department  needs  ex- 
ternal   aid.    ie  ,    a    larger   force,   with   more 


pay  for  the  men.  and  a  renewed  spirit  from 
within    .    .   .   but  not   more   wiretaps." 

We  have  too  long  witnessed  the  fiagrant 
violation  of  a  Federal  statute,  not  only  by 
State  officers  but  by  Federal  officers  as  well. 
Nonetheless,  during  the  entire  history  of  sec- 
tion 605.  there  is  no  reported  case  of 
any  law  enforcement  official  having  been 
prosecuted  for  violating  that  section  not- 
withstanding the  common  knowledge  that 
wiretapping  Is  an  everyday  practice  of  police 
departments  throughout  the  country. 

In  considering  this  bill.  Congress  will  be 
confronted  with  the  clear  choice  of  decid- 
ing whether  to  sanction  invasion  of  the  right 
to  privacy  of  citizens  who  rely  on  their  tele- 
phones to  communicate  with  their  friends 
and  associates  with  the  same  confidence  with 
which  they  would  communicate  with  these 
people  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  District  Attorneys 
of  New  York  have  demanded  the  passage  of 
the  Keating  bill  does  not  mean  tliat  these 
demands  alone  can  ever  replace  the  necessity 
for  careful  and  considerate  study  by  Con- 
gress. 

We  recognize  that  such  a  procedure  may 
mean   the  death  of  the  bill   In  this  session 
because  of  lack  of  time.     However,  it  hardly 
seems    likely    that    such    pressing    demands 
have  arisen  in  the  past  few  months  since  the 
blU  was  introduced,  which  warrant  making 
a  major  change  In  our  law  which  has  stood 
for  24  years,  and  that  such  demands  could 
not  possibly  wait  until  the  next  session  of 
Congress  to  consider   and   determine. 
Lawsence  Speiseb, 
Director  Office  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  June  27. 

1960] 

An  Odious  Wiretap  Bilx 

Congress  would  sadly  diminish  "the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects"  If  it  adopted  the 
bin,  introduced  by  Republican  Senator  Keat- 
iwo;  erf  New  York,  to  legalize  wiretapping 
where  authorized  by  State  law.  Only  six 
States  now  permit  this  "dirty  business," 
Many  of  the  others.  Including  Missouri,  for- 
bid Interceptions,  and  so  does  section  605  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Act. 

The  Federal  courts  have  flatly  refused  to 
admit  evidence  so  obtained.  Several  Judges 
have  ruled  it  out  In  State  proceedings.  And 
a  number  of  Judges  in  New  York,  where  police 
may  tap  wires  If  authorized  by  a  court,  have 
refused  to  grant  such  authorization  on  the 
ground  that  it  violates  Federal  law. 

Yet  New  York  police  and  prosecutors  want 
unquestioned  freedom  to  t«p  wires.  They 
are  broadly  supported  by  the  prosecuting  of- 
ficials of  the  Nation,  although  Circuit  Attor- 
ney Eagleton,  happily,  opposes  such  legis- 
lation. His  opposition  is  firmly  based  on  the 
opinions  of  distinguished  Supreme  Court 
Justices   and   outstanding    legal    authorities. 

The  Constitution,  of  course,  does  not  spe- 
cifically forbid  wiretapping.  Such  eaves- 
dropping hardly  could  have  been  anticipated 
by  Congress  in  1789  when  It  submitted  the 
Bill  of  Rights  to  the  States.  Yet  the  In- 
sistence that  the  people  be  secure  In  their 
papers  and  effects,  together  with  the  rigid 
restrictions  placed  on  search  and  seizure, 
clearly  suggest  that  wiretaps  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Keating  and  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  sent  the  bill  to  the  floor, 
showed  scant  respect  for  the  right  of  privacy. 
Even  If  wiretapping  is  not  specifically  out- 
lawed by  the  Constitution.  Congress  between 
1912  and  1934  passed  five  laws  against  inter- 
ception of  messages.  Since  then  it  has  re- 
jected all  proposals  to  legalize  such  eaves- 
dropping. It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  it  wUl  con- 
tinue to  respect  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
by  denying  the  color  of  legality  to  a  practice 
which  decent  men  find  reprehensible. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  29,  1960] 

Congress  May  Quit  Friday  for   a  Month — 

Local  Eavesdropping 

Although  It  has  had  bills  to  permit  wire- 
tapping Introduced  In  almost  every  session 
for  the  past  20  years.  Congress  has  never 
authorized  this  kind  of  Invasion  of  privacy 
by  any  law  enforcement  authorities.  Federal. 
State,  or  local.  Section  605  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  adopted  in  1934  still 
stands  as  a  fiat  prohibition  of  any  unauthor- 
ized interception  and  dlvulgence  of  tele- 
phone communications.  Now.  however,  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  86th  Congress,  the 
Senate  has  approved  a  newfangled  way  of 
circumventing  section  605 — a  bill  by  Sen- 
ator Keating  which  would  grant  Federal 
statutory  permission  for  wiretapping  by 
State  and  loc.'il  officers  In  compliance  with 
State  law. 

Six  States  have  statutes  authoriziiig  their 
police  to  tap  telephones  in  defiance  of  the 
congressional  statute  forbldlng  the  prac- 
tice. New  York,  where  friost  wiretapping 
takes  place,  permits  the  practice  on  order 
of  a  State  Judge.  Embarrassment  over  the 
conflict  with  Federal  law  ha«  led  several 
New  York  Judges  to  announce  recently,  how- 
ever, that  they  vrtll  no  longer  grant  police 
wiretapping  requests.  This,  in  turn,  has 
produced  presstu'e  from  New  York  police 
and  prosecutors  for  congressional  passage  of 
the  Keating  bill. 

•The  Keating  bill  would  allow  State  law 
enforcement  authorities  to  do  what  is  for- 
bidden to  Federal  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties. It  would,  In  consequence,  create  a 
completely  confused  as  well  as  completely 
anomalous  situation.  Telephone  lines  are 
no  respecters  of  State  boundaries.  Eaves- 
dropping would  become  indiscriminate  not 
only  for  all  local  users  of  a  tapped  telephone 
but  for  all  persons  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  In  another  State  which  did  not  author- 
ize the  eavesdropping.  The  right  to  pri- 
vacy— the  right  which  Justice  Brandels 
called  "the  most  comprehensive  of  rights 
and  the  right  most  valued  by  civilized 
men" — would  be  diminished  all  over  the 
country. 

This  newspaper  has  favored  limited  use  of 
wiretapping  by  Federal  authorities  in  espio- 
nage, treason,  and  kidnaping  cases,  under 
strict  Judicial  safeguards.  Certainly  no  more 
lenient  policy  should  be  applied  to  the 
States.  The  Keating  bill  to  permit  local 
wiretapping  was  drafted  in  haste  and  has 
been  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
without  hearings  and,  we  think,  without 
adequate  consideration.  It  would  change 
the  atmosphere  of  American  life  far  too 
drastically  to  be  Jammed  through  In  its 
closing  days  by  a  Congress  impatient  to  get 
out  of  Washintgon. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  29,  1960] 

Rules  Unit  Snac  Seen  Forclng  August 

Session 

(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 

Democratic  leaders  at  the  Capitol  said 
yesterday  it  now  appears  probable  that  Con- 
gress can't  finish  Its  work  next  week  and  will 
have  to  come  back  In  August  for  a  p>ost -con- 
vention session. 

They  based  this  gloomy  outlook  on  the  fact 
that  two  key  bills — school  construction  and 
housing — are  stuck  in  the  Hoiise  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  that  medical  aid  to  the  aged, 
another  "must,"  may  take  more  time  than 
remains  before  the  presidential  convention* 
begin  July  11. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  pigeonholed    ^ 
the    housing    bill    yesterday    while    clearing 
minimum  wage  for  fioor  action  Thursday. 

An  August  session  has  been  talked  about 
for  weeks,  but  has  been  regarded  chiefly  as  a 
prod  to  get  Congress  moviiig.  It  may  still  be 
that,  but  It  was  louder  yesterday  than  ever 
before.  Leaders  will  take  a  reading  on  Fri- 
day and  if  they  can't  see  the  eud  in  sight  may 
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r^v'^s.s  -his  A-eelcend  until  August.  If  they 
should  come  back  and  the  candidates  run 
true  to  present  form,  the  Senate  would  be 
treated  to  an  unheard-of  confrontation  of  the 
two  presidential  candidates  facing  er.ch  other 
across  the  chamber 

There  were  these  major  actions  as  Con- 
e;ress  st.";2k'."i;  x;:h  the  big  bills  remaining: 

WL-e-.i;  p;:.;;  The  Senate  passed  a  bill  to 
pe.-r:..-  f>.:  ;-..e  thus  obtained  to  be  used  In 
Lr;;;u;..u  prosecutions  In  State  courts  If 
State  law  authorizes  wiretapping  by  police 
acting  under  a  court  order.  It  now  goes  to 
the  House. 


(Prom   the  Evening  Star,  June  29.   1960) 
Don't  Limit  It  to  States 

The  Senate  has  approved  a  bill  to  legalize 
the  use  of  wiretap  evidence  in  State  courts. 
We  heartily  indorse  this  proposal,  as  far  as 
It  goes.  But  It  does  not  go  far  enough. 
Why  should  the  privilege  of  using  the  valu- 
able wiretap  technique  be  restricted  to  State 
aut'-iorltles?  The  benefits  of  properly  con- 
trolled wiretapping  ought  to  be  fully  avail- 
able to  Federal  law  enforcement  eigencles. 
too. 

The  Senate  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Keating  of  New  York,  was  designed  to  meet 
what  New  York  police  described  as  an  emer- 
gency growing  out  of  a  Federal  court  ruling 
outlawing  wiretap  evidence  In  State  prose- 
cutions. The  effect  of  the  decision  was  w? 
nullify  a  New  York  State  law  permitting 
police  to  listen  in  on  wire  communications, 
with  court  permission.  The  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  held  that  the  State  act  was  In  con- 
flict with  the  1934  Federal  Communications 
Act  forbidding  "interception  and  dlvul- 
gence"  of  telephone  or  telegraph  messages. 

Congress  certainly  should  make  It  clear 
that  police  In  the  States  are  not  to  be 
shackled  by  an  absurd  wiretap  restriction 
In  their  war  on  major  criminals.  And  Con- 
gress also  should  give  similar  wiretapping 
privileges  to  the  FBI  and  other  Intelligence 
agencies,  under  court  safeguards — with  the 
right  to  use  any  evidence  thus  obtained  In 
prosecuting  spies,  kidnapers  and  other 
"public  enemies." 


self-emf'Lo\'f:)  i.vdividuals  tax 

RETIREMKN':    ACT  OP   1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I H  R.  10  •  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  individuals. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  action  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morse  :n  th-  rha;:  T:..  Chair  did  not 
understand  the  Senator 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  not  the  Chair 
put  to  the  Senate  the  question  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana':' 

Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President,  if  that 
request  is  pressed,  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  suKsest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr  rX)UGLAS  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Cha:r  will  put  the  question  on  the 
amendment,  so  that  we  will  not  have 
any  dilatory  tactics.  We  can  proceed  to 
act  at  once.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  ready  to  vote  on  the  amendment. 


pR'jpo.-LD  am:-:ndmknt  op  social 

SECUHriY   ACl 
M:      B\TID    of    Wf>t     Virginia.     Mr 
President,  yesterday  I  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance  on  behalf  of 


my  amendment  to  Hi-  12^80  My 
amendment  would  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit  men  to  receive  re- 
duced benefits  at  age  62  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  reduced  benefits  are  provided 
for  women  at  age  62  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Robert  C.  Eyed  or 
West  Virginia 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  your  distin- 
guished committee  in  behalf  of  an  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  to  H.R.  12580. 
My  amendment,  which  Is  cosponsored  by  18 
other  Senators,  would  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  permit  men  to  receive 
reduced  benefits  at  age  62  In  exactly  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  reduced  benefits  are  provided  for 
women  at  age  62  under  existing  law.  Un- 
der existing  law,  a  female  worker,  or  wife, 
who  Is  otherwise  qualified  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive actuarlaUy  reduced  benefits  at  age  62. 
and  any  widow  or  female  parent  who  Is 
otherwise  qualified  may  receive  full  bene- 
fits at  age  62.  My  amendment  would  treat 
men  workers,  husbands,  widowers,  and  male 
parents  In  exactly  the  same  way  as  their 
counterparts  of  the  opposite  sex  are  treated 
under  existing  law. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Chief  Actuary 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  Mr. 
Robert  Myers,  that  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  would  Involve  no  appreciable 
additional  coat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
advised  by  Mr.  Myers  that  the  net  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  social  security  system 
would  be  about  one-twentieth  of  1  percent. 
No  additional  payroll  tax  would  be  Involved. 
The  amount  of  additional  cost  Is  small 
enough  that  It  could  be  borne  within  the 
current  financing  of  the  system,  according 
to  Mr.  Myers. 

Under  my  proposal,  a  man  who  decides  to 
apply  on  his  62d  birthday  can  draw  social 
sectirlty  benefits  equal  to  eighty  percent 
of  the  amount  he  would  receive  were  he  to 
wait  until  he  reached  his  65th  birthday. 
He  would  have  the  option  of  receiving  a 
proportionate  Increase — five-ninths  of  l 
percent — for  each  month  he  delays  retire- 
ment after  age  62.  For  example,  a  man 
entitled  to  a  benefit  of  $100  per  month  at 
age  65  would  receive  $80  month  If  he  chose 
to  retire  at  age  62.  under  my  amendment. 
If  he  decides  to  wait  until  he  is  63  to  apply, 
the  benefit  he  would  receive  for  life  would 
be  Increased  to  $86.67  monthly,  if  he  ap- 
plied at  age  64.  his  monthly  benefit  would 
be  $93.34. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  provisions  which  were  adopted 
Into  law  with  respect  to  reduced  benefits 
for  women  have  occasioned  no  administra- 
tive difficulties.  In  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ence gained  from  the  years  in  wtilch  the 
lowered  eligibility  age  for  women  has  been 
in  effect.  I  think  one  could  be  confident 
that  the  adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
prove  to  be  similarly  beneficial  and  ad- 
visable. In  other  words,  the  1956  amend- 
ment has  worked  out  all  right  In  the  case 
of  women,  and  It  should  prove  to  be  the 
same  for  men.  At  the  time  the  1956  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  there  was  some  skepti- 
cism about  how  weU  It  would  work.  It  was 
charged  that  the  lower  retirement  age  would 
encourage  employers  to  lower  the  compul- 
sory retirement  age  for  women  employees. 
Opponents   maintained   that   It   would    dis- 


courage the  continued  employment  of  older 
women  workers  whose  potential  work  life 
would  thus  be  shortened.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  failed  to  bear  out  these  skeptical 
fears  and  the  average  age  of  retirement  for 
women  has  not  been  lowered  by  the  reduced 
annuity. 

I  realize  that  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  It  Is  desirable  policy  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  early  retirement  when 
the  science  of  geriatrics  Is  lengthening  the 
lifespan  of  men.  Yet,  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  only  about  half  of  the  women  eligi- 
ble for  retirement  at  age  62  elected  to  retire 
when  the  1956  amendment  was  adopted.  I 
think  we  can  properly  assume  that  not  so 
great  a  percentage  of  men  would  elect  to 
retire  at  62.  Many  of  the  women  who  took 
benefits  In  1956  had  been  working  during 
the  war  years  and  had  not  been  working 
Inamedlately  before  the  adoption  of  Senator 
Kerr's  amendment  Most  men  will  con- 
tinue to  work  until  age  65  or  somewhat 
thereafter  as  long  as  they  are  physically  able 
or  as  long  as  there  Is  employment.  More- 
over, Mr.  Chairman,  automation  Is  here  to 
stay  and  It  constitutes  a  growing  problem 
with  which  our  society  Is  going  to  have  to 
deal  more  and  more  In  terms  of  unemploy- 
ment. A  recent  study  of  automation  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Planning  Association 
points  out  that,  according  to  Census  Bu- 
reau estimates,  the  average  annual  Increase 
In  the  labor  force  Is  presently  700.000  to 
800.000  and  that,  by  the  year  1965.  It  will 
reach  the  figure  of  1  million  or  more.  It  U 
necessary  then  that  we  find  new  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  these  younger  workers  who  are 
annually  entering  the  work  force. 

Additionally,  the  problem  of  changing 
markets  poses  Itself  In  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  needed  Job  opportvuiltles 
will  appear  at  the  right  place  and  at  the 
right  time  The  rate  of  Increase  In  em- 
ployment In  some  of  the  Industries  now  be- 
ing automatized  does  not  begin  to  match 
the  Increase  Ln  productivity  made  possible 
by  new  processes.  For  Instance.  In  the 
chemical  Industry,  productivity  rose  53  per- 
cent between  1947  and  1954,  but  employ- 
ment rose  only  11  percent.  In  oil  refining, 
output  Increased  22  percent  since  1947,  but 
total  employment  fell  by  10,000.  Automa- 
tion has  made  lUelf  felt  in  the  mining 
areas  of  my  State.  Whereas  only  a  few  years 
ago.  135,000  miners  were  employed  In  West 
Virginia,  today  lees  than  40.000  are  em- 
ployed. A  continuous  mining  machine  op- 
erated by  6  workers  will  load  the  coal  orig- 
inally requiring  the  time  and  labor  of  40 
men.  The  problem  Is  not  peculiar  to  West 
Virginia.  The  textile  and  shoe  workers  in 
the  New  England  States  have  experienced 
the  same  sudden  shift  In  an  employment 
pattern  which  had  existed  for  over  100  years. 
Further  changes  will  create  catastrophic  dis- 
locations of  workers. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Kerr,  who  Is  a  member  of 
your  committee,  pointed  out  In  presenting 
the  1956  amendment  which  brought  about 
the  same  change  for  women  workers,  that 
the  privilege  of  electing  earlier  retirement 
with  proportionately  reduced  benefits  Is  one 
that  has  demonstrated  Its  effectiveness  In 
the  civil  service  retirement  system,  the  rail- 
road retirement  system,  and  in  many  private 
pension  plans.  The  principle  Is  one  which 
makes  possible  an  added  flexibility  to  the 
retirement  program  without  excessively  In- 
creasing the  cost  to  the  contributor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
my  amerdment  In  the  same  words  as  those 
which  were  spoken  by  Senator  Kerr  In  1956, 
and  I  will  only  take  the  liberty  to  substitute 
the  masculine  gender  for  the  feminine.  An 
important  consideration  In  connecUon  with 
my  amendment  Is  the  fact  that  the  choice 
of  the  date  of  retirement  is  voluntary.  No 
man    will    be   requU-ed   to   retire  at   age  62. 
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The  choice  will  be  his.  If  he  does  not  elect 
to  take  a  slightly  lower  beneflt  to  qualify 
before  age  65  and  Instead  decides  to  wait 
until  he  Is  65  years  of  age  to  apply,  he  will 
still  be  entitled  to  his  full  beneflt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  approximately  1.8 
million  men  who  potentially  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  retire  at  age  62  Immediately  If  this 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted.  They 
would  not  be  forced  to  retire.  The  choice 
would  be  an  optional  one.  and  It  would  be 
up  to  the  individual.  There  are  many — In 
fact,  a  majority.  I  would  assume — of  these 
men  who  would  prefer  to  continue  to  work. 
Yet.  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who 
would  want  to  retire  and  who  should  re- 
tire. There  are  many  Individuals  who  are 
not  physically  able  to  continue  working 
after  they  reach  the  age  of  62;  yet  they  are 
not  disabled  to  the  extent  that  they  can 
qualify  for  disability  benefits.  This  amend- 
ment would  permit  these  Individuals  to  re- 
tire and  make  room  for  younger  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  at  this  late  date 
In  the  session  I  would  be  very  reluctant  to 
ask  your  committee  to  accept  an  amendment 
of  a  controversial  nature.  However,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  presenting  to  you 
here  today.  If  I  may  summarize  Its  purpose 
and  effect,  merely  accords  to  men  the  same 
privilege  of  earlier  retirement  on  an  actuar- 
ially reduced  basis  that  has  been  available 
to  women  since  1958.  TTils  amendment 
would  Involve  no  appreciable  Increase  In  cost 
Xxi  the  social  security  Insurance  system 
Furthermore.  It  Is  not  envisioned  that  any 
great  percentage  of  eligible  men  will  wish 
to  avail  them.>^lves  of  the  election  which  it 
offers.  Still  this  amendment  Is  of  great 
importance  to  that  relatively  small  number 
of  men  who.  because  of  111  health,  unem- 
ployment, underemployment  or  other  per- 
sonal reasons.  And  It  Impossible  or  Ill-ad- 
vised to  continue  working  until  they  attain 
the  age  of  65.  Moreover.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  benefits  provided  by  the  social 
security  system  are  not  gifts  of  charity  or 
handouts  from  the  Federal  Government,  but 
nre  payments  actually  earned  and  paid  for 
by  the  worker  and  bis  employer.  Why  not 
then  make  It  possible  for  those  who,  per- 
haps for  adverse  reasons  beyond  their  con- 
trol, wish  to  receive  at  an  earlier  age  that 
which  Is  Justly  theirs  and  for  which  they 
themselves  have  paid? 

You  gentlemen  know,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, that  there  will  not  be  another  good 
opportunity  to  prer-ent  an  amendment  of 
this  nature  for  approximately  2  or  even 
4  more  years,  until  such  time  as  a  social 
security  bill  again  comes  over  from  the 
House,  and  whenever  a  social  security  bill 
does  come  from  the  House.  It  customarily 
reaches  the  Senate  at  a  late  date  In  the  ses- 
sion. The  situation  here  today  Is  no  differ- 
ent from  what  It  has  been  In  the  past  and 
probably  will  be  In  the  future.  Therefore. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  respectfully  urge  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  at  this  time. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  fH.R.  4386)  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  make  it  unlawful  to  destroy,  deface, 
or  remove  certain  boundary  markers  on 
Indian  reservations,  and  to  trespass  on 
Indian  reservations  to  hunt,  fish,  or  trap. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ^H.R.  8229)  to 


amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  exemption  from  in- 
come tax  for  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment benefit  trusts;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mn.LS,  Mr.  Forand,  Mr.  King  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


The  foregoing  resolutions  are  presented 
and  attested  to  by  the  chairman  of  the  res- 
olutions committee  of  this  convention. 


Respectfully  submitted. 

Anthont  p. 


TRANSACTIU.N     Ul-     ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE     BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


RESOLUTION  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
NEW  YORK  ITAUAN-AMERICAN 
WAR  VETERANS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES,    INC. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  New  York  Italian-Ameri- 
can War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  relating  to  the  acceptance  of  Red 
China  in  the  United  Nations,  and  so 
forth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REsoLtmoN  Adopted  by  the  Department  of 
New  York,  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans OF  the  United  States,  Inc. 

We,  the  Department  of  New  York,  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc  ,  In  convention  assembled  at  the  city  of 
Rochester,  NY..  June  17,  18,  and  19.  1960. 
after  careful  and  serious  deliberation,  do 
hereby  adopt  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  That  the  United  States  oppose  to  Its 
fullest  measure  the  acceptance  of  Red  China 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

2.  That  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
and  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter 
be  commended  on  the  manner  In  which  our 
foreign  policy  Is  being  maintained,  and  we 
express  confidence  in  the  President's  leader- 
ship with  especial  praise  for  his  exemplary 
conduct  during  the  recent  summit  confer- 
ence iM-eakdown. 

3.  That  Soviet  Ptemler  Khrushchev  be  con- 
demned for  his  vituperative  and  animalistic 
behavior,  and  for  his  knowingly  and  solely 
having  catised  the  summit  conference  to  be 
butchered  before  It  even  had  a  chance  to 
begin. 

4  That  a  program  of  public  education  be 
endorsed  which  will  include  complete  sup- 
ix>rt  financially  to  full-time  parochial 
schools. 

5.  That  the  Department  of  New  York  Is 
grateful  to  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  the 
State  senate  and  assembly,  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  laws  which  have  been  beneficial  to 
our  department  and  In  particular  for  the 
favorable  action  on  our  1960  national  con- 
vention bill. 

6.  That  the  injection  of  religion  Into  poli- 
tics as  a  qualification  for  any  political  office, 
high  or  low,  elective  or  appointive.  Is  con- 
trary to  the  Ideals  and  spirit  of  true  Ameri- 
canism. 

7.  That  a  rigorous  and  dynamic  campaign 
be   Initiated    to   stamp   out    the   sources   of « 
smut  and  obscene  Uteratxu-e  of  all  types. 

8.  That  suitable  legislation  be  enacted 
which  alms  to  study  all  facets  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  then  adopting  appropriate 
laws  which  will  eradicate  the  roots  giving  it 
birth. 


ClOFFI, 

Chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  additional  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  oa 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S  3324.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  part  of  lock 
and  dam  numbered  10,  Kentucky  River. 
Madison  County,  Ky.,  to  the  Pioneer  National 
Monument  Association  for  use  as  part  of  an 
historic  site;    (Rept.  No.  1823). 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R  6871.  An  act  to  amend  title  HI  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize 
project  grants  for  graduate  training  In  public 
health,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL   LXIXLTIVE  REPORTS 
OP  A  COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  additional  favorable  re- 
ports of  nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Col.  Frank  W  Berlin,  and  sundry  other 
officers  for  appointment  as  Reserve  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  US.  Air  Force,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general;  and 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  Gilbert  Cushlng,  and 
sundry  other  officers  for  promotion  as  Re- 
serve commissioned  officers  of  the  Army. 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 
An  additional  bill  was  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.3794.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  cer- 
tain States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 


RESOLUTION 


NAME   OF  PROPOSED  DISTRICT   OF 
COLUMBIA  STADIUIil 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  ifor  him- 
self, Mr.  DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Gold  water,  Mr. 
Beall.  and  Mr.  Prouty)  submitted  the 
following  resolution  (S.  Res.  347) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  requests 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  give  consideration  to  the  naming  of 
the  stadium  to  be  constructed  pursuant  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Stedliun  Act  of  1957 
the  "John  A.  Rellly  Stadium." 


VOLUNTARY  PLInSION  PLANS  BY 
SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  <H.R.  10)  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
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bv  ^p^f-f^mployed  individuals,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the   table  and  to  be 

printed, 

SOCIAL    SECURriY    AMFNDMENTS 

OF  1960— AM  LN  Laments 

M;  ANDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  McCarthy)  sub- 
mitted amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12580'  to  extend  and  improve  coverage 
under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system  and  to 
remove  hardships  and  inequities,  im- 
prove the  financing  of  the  trust  funds, 
and  provide  disability  benefits  to  addi- 
tional individuals  under  such  system;  to 
provide  grants  to  States  for  medical  care 
for  aged  individuals  of  low  income:  to 
amend  the  public  assistance  and  mater- 
nal and  child  welfare  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act:  to  improve  the  un- 
employment compensation  provisions  of 
such  Act:  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILL,:;  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  30.  1960,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  19.  An  act  to  provide  a  method  for  regu- 
lating and  fixing  wage  rates  for  employees 
of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Navad  Shipyard: 

3.  1283.  An  act  to  regulate  the  interstate 
distribution  and  sale  of  packages  of  hazard- 
ous substances  Intended  or  suitable  for 
household  use: 

3.  1502.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjustments 
In  the  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  system; 

S.  1795.  An  act  relating  to  the  promotion 
and  separation  of  certain  officers  of  the  regu- 
lar components  of  the  Armed  Forces: 

3.  1886.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  certain  re- 
braadcasting  activities; 

3. 2384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tommy 
Tadayoshl  Shuto  (Tadayoshi  Takeda); 

3  2566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Leo 
Baiir,  John  Travor  Jefferles,  Charmlan 
Candy  Jefferies.  and  Stephen  Reld  JefTerles; 

3  2740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julia 
Sukkar; 

S.  2941.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ming-Chen 
Hsu:   and 

S  3179.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  construction  of 
faculties  for  the  Oors'a.'i  Memorial  Labora- 
tory. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL     10:30     A.M. 
I  TOMORROW 

J«fr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  10:30  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m. )  the  Senate 
adjourned,   under   the   order   previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday    July  1 
1960,  at  10:30  o'clock  a  TT!. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  30, 1960: 

I  U5.    Aia    Force 

Cbl     Maurice    C.    H.irlan.    18858A,   ReguJar 
Air  Force,  dental,  for  appointment  to   the 


temporary  grade  of  brigadier  general  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 839,  Utle  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 
The  following  persona  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8384, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  lndlca.ted.  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force : 

To  be  major,  USAF  (dental) 
Ley  L.  Julius,  AO689060. 

To  be  captain,  USAF  (nurse) 
June  H.  Geringer,  AN792128. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  USAF  (nurse) 
Jane  E.  Andrews,  AN2232692. 
Paula  Frances -Cot  to,  AN3089471. 
Joanne  P.  Smith.  AN3076216. 

To  be  first  lieuteuant.  USAF  (medical 
specialist) 

Lillian  E.  White.  AJ3078070. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distMjgulshed  military 
graduates,  the  following  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  section  8284  of  title  10. 
Uaited  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Howard  P.  Denn 

George  R.  Offen 

Leon  R.  Schumacher 


HOUSE  OF  R£PR£SENTATI\IS 

Tin  RSDAV,  Ji  ne30,  I960 

The  House  met  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Acts  9:6:  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have 
me  to  do? 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  may  all 
our  aspirations  and  longings  during  this 
day  blend  into  one  supreme  endeavor 
to  live  up  to  the  dictates  and  demands 
of  Thy  holy  will. 

We  humbly  confess  our  failure  to  con- 
firm by  our  daily  life  that  we  are  se- 
riously striving  to  bring  our  minds  and 
hearts  under  Thy  wise  and  beneficent 
sovereignty. 

Grant  that  we  may  appreciate  more 
fuUy  that  it  is  the  very  wonder  and 
inspii-ation  of  our  life  that  we  have  been 
called  to  be  partners  with  Thee  in  the 
accomplishment  of  Thy  will  here  upon 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

May  Thy  hand  of  high  commission  be 
laid  upon  all  the  Members  of  this  legis- 
lative body  and  may  they  find  their  true 
vocation  in  doing  Thy  will  in  the  spirit 
of  loyal  dedication  and  devotion. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  Him  who  said, 
"I  came  not  to  do  My  own  will  but  the 
will  of  Him  that  <;ent  Me."    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 


House  that  on  June  29,  1960.  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  foUov/ing 

titles : 

H  R  1543.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
D'Agata  Nlcolosl; 

HR  2007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  May 
Hourani: 

H  R  3242.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Lee  Sage; 

H  R  5530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leila 
Bernstorff  Grauert; 

H  R  5738.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  transfer  to  the  Waukegan 
Port  District  the  commitment  of  the  city  of 
Waukegan.  111.,  to  maintain  a  public  wharf 
in  Waukegan  Harbor  on  land  conveyed  to 
the  city  In  1914,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5850.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
borough  of  Ford  City,  Pa.; 

H  R.  6149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wesley 
C.  N«»wcomb: 

H  R.  6456  An  act  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trust  land  on 
the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Reservation  taken  by 
the  United  States; 

H  R  6479.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  village  of  Highland  Palls,  NT; 

H  R  6498.  An  act  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trust  land  on 
the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation  taken 
by  the  United  States: 

HR.6529.  An  act  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trtist  land  on 
the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Reservation  taken  by 
the  United  States; 

H  R  7480.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  with  respect 
to  label  declaration  of  the  use  of  pesticide 
chemicals  on  raw  agricultural  commodities 
which  are  the  produce  of  the  soli; 

H  R.  7847.  An  act  to  make  the  uniform  law 
rel.itlng  to  the  record  on  review  of  agency  or- 
ders (Public  Law  85-791)  applicable  to  the 
judicial  review  of  orders  Issued  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  the  food 
additives  nmendment  of  1958; 

H  R.  9028.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
fund.s  shall  be  paid  to  the  Klckapoo  Tribal 
Council  of  Oklahoma; 

HR  10639  An  act  to  amend  section  3(b) 
of  the  act  of  May  9.  1958  (72  Stat.  105) ,  relat- 
ing to  the  preparation  of  a  roll  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Otoe  and  Mlssourla  Tribe  and  to 
p»r  cnpUa  distribution  of  Judgment  funds; 

H  R  10840.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
85-626  relating  to  dual  rate  contract  agree- 
ments; 

HR.  11161.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  pueblos 
of  Zla  and  Jcmez  a  tract  of  land  In  the  Ojo 
del  Esplritu  Santo  grant.  New  Mexico; 

HR  11613.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevcn- 
tlon  Act; 

HR.  11706.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  final  proof  under  the  desert 
land  laws  under  certain  conditions; 

HR.  11952.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of 
May  29.  195R.  which  authorized  and  directed 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to  pro- 
vide for  the  release  of  restrlcUona  and  reser- 
vations contained  In  an  Instrument  convey- 
ing certain  land  by  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Wisconsin; 

HR.  11985.  An  act  to  make  American  na- 
tionals eligible  for  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships authorized  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950: 

HR  12117  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  12705.  An  act  to  delay  for  60  days  in 
limited  ca.<?es  the  applicability  of  certain' pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  humane  slaughter 
of  livestock; 

H.J.  Res.  696.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  defilgnatlon  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1960,  as  "National  Wool  Month"':  and 
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H  J.  Res  765.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1960,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.3313  An  act  to  amend  section  200  of 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940  to  permit  the  establishments  of  certain 
facts  by  a  declaration  under  penalty  of  per- 
jury In  lieu  of  an  affidavit 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HR.  10495.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  McNamara.  Mr  Chavez.  Mr.  Kerr. 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr  Case  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Scott  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  4826'  entitled  An  act  for 
the  rehef  of  Arthur  E.  Collins, "  disagreed 
to  by  the  House:  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appHDints  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Hart. 
and  Mr.  Hruska  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  1502.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjustments 
in  the  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  syatem; 

3. 2384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tommy 
Tadayoshl    Shuto    (Tadayoshi    Takeda): 

S.  2566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Leo 
Bahr; 

S  2740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julia 
Sukkar;  and 

S.  2941.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Ming- 
Chen  Hsu  (nee  Nal-F\i  Moi 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  ^H.  Res. 
589 »,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  a  special  committee  of  five 
Members  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  investigate 
and  report  to  the  House  not  later  than 
January  3,  1961,  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing matters : 

( 1 )  The  extent  and  nature  of  expendi- 
tures made  by  all  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  connection  with  their 
campaign  for  nomination  and  election  to 
such  office. 


(2)  The  amounts  subscribed,  contributed, 
or  expended,  and  the  value  of  services  ren- 
dered, and  facilities  made  available  (includ- 
ing personal  services,  use  of  advertising 
space,  radio  and  television  time,  office  space, 
moving-picture  films,  and  automobile  and 
any  other  transportation  facilities)  by  any 
Individual.  Individuals,  or  group  of  Indi- 
viduals, committee,  partnership,  corporation, 
or  lat>or  union,  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  such 
candidate  in  connection  with  any  such  cam- 
paign or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
votes  cast  or  to  be  cast  at  any  convention 
or  election  held  in  1960  to  which  a  candidate 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to  be 
nominated  or  elected. 

(3)  The  use  of  any  other  means  or  Influ- 
ence (Including  the  promise  or  use  of  patron- 
age I  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  influencing 
the  nomination  or  election  of  any  such  can- 
didates. 

(4)  The  amounts.  If  any.  raised,  contrib- 
uted, and  expended  by  any  individual,  indi- 
viduals, or  grotip  of  Individuals,  committee, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  labor  union,  in- 
cluding any  political  committee  thereof,  in 
connection  with  any  such  election,  and  the 
amounts  received  by  any  political  committee 
from  any  corporation,  labor  union,  individ- 
ual. Individuals,  or  group  of  Individuals, 
committee,  or  partnership. 

(5)  The  violations.  If  any,  of  the  following 
statutes  of  the  United  States : 

(a)  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

(b)  The  Act  of  August  2,  1939.  as  amended, 
relating  to  pernicious  political  activities, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Hatch  Act. 

ic)  The  provisions  of  section  304,  Public 
Law  101,  Eightieth  Congress,  chapter  120, 
first  session,  referred  to  as  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  1947. 

(d)  Any  statute  or  legislative  Act  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  within  which 
a  candidate  is  seeking  nomination  or  reelec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Rpresentatlves.  the  vio- 
lation of  which  Federal  or  State  statute,  or 
statutes,  would  affect  the  qualification  of  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  the  meaning  of  article  I,  section  5, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  Such  other  matters  relating  to  the 
election  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  1960.  and  the  campaigns  of  can- 
didates In  connection  therewith,  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  to  be  of  public  Interest,  and 
which  in  Its  opinion  will  aid  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  enacting  remedial  legis- 
lation, or  In  deciding  contests  that  may  be 
liistituted  Involving  the  right  to  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(7)  The  committee  Is  authorized  to  act 
upon  Its  own  motion  and  upon  such  In- 
formation as  In  Its  Judgment  may  be  reason- 
able or  reliable.  Upon  complaint  being  made 
to  the  committee  under  oath,  by  any  per- 
son, candidate,  or  political  committee,  setting 
forth  allegations  as  to  facts  which,  under 
this  resolution,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  said 
committee  to  Investigate,  the  committee 
shall  Investigate  such  charges  as  fully  as 
though  It  were  acting  upon  its  own  motion, 
unless,  after  a  hearing  upon  such  com- 
plaint, the  committee  shall  find  that  the  al- 
legations In  such  complaint  are  Immaterial 
or  untrue.  All  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  before  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  shall  be  public,  and  all 
orders  and  decisions  of  the  committee,  and 
of  any  such  subcommittee  shall  be  public. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  to  hold  such 
public  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjourned  periods  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, to  employ  such  attorneys,  experts, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants,  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  corres- 
pondence, books,  pajjers,  and  documents,  to 
administer    such    oaths,    and    to    take   such 


testimony  as  it  deems  advisable.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee, or  by  any  member  designated  by  such 
chairman  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  any  such  chairman  or  member. 

(8)  The  committee  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  rejKjrt  promptly  any  and  all  viola- 
tions of  any  Federal  or  State  statutes  in  con- 
nection with  the  matters  and  things  men- 
tioned herein  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  in  order  that  he  may  take 
such  official  action  as  may  be  proper. 

(9)  Every  person  who,  having  been  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  by  authority  of  said  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  willfully 
makes  default,  or  who  having  appeared,  re- 
fuses to  answer  any  question  pertinent  to 
the  investigation  heretofore  authorized, 
shall  be  held  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by 
law. 

That  said  committee  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  file  Interim  rep>orts  whenever 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  or  of  a  subcommittee  conducting 
portions  of  said  Investigation,  the  public  in- 
terest will  be  best  served  by  the  filing  of  said 
Interim  reports,  and  in  no  event  shall  the 
final  report  of  said  committee  be  filed  later 
than  January  3.  1961,  as  hereinabove  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this 
subject  to  a  reservation  of  the  right  to 
object? 

The  SPEAKER.     It  is. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  it  had  not 
been.  I  would  have  yielded  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  ordinai-y 
resolution  that  is  used  in  each  election 
year?     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  this  resolu- 
tion is  going  to  be  necessary  this  year. 
If  we  are  going  to  come  back  and  stay 
into  September  and  perhaps  through 
October,  will  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
spend  any  money? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course  I  am 
unable  to  answer  that  question,  except 
to  say  that  this  is  the  ordinary  resolu- 
tion that  is  adopted  and  as  majority 
leader  I  am  the  conduit  through  which 
the  resolution  is  offered.  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  for  us  to  agree  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  going  to  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  unable  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  understand.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
this  resolution  the  same  in  its  terms  and 
purposes  as  the  ones  we  have  had  in 
previous  Congresses? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Noth- 
ing else  in  it? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  correct. 
It  is  the  regular  resolution  that  is  of- 
fered every  2  years. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
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I  There  was  no  objection. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

]|UDBiaNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  commit- 

June  29.  1960. 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburn. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Re presentatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  with  regret  that  I 
submit  herewith  my  resignation  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  honor  to  work 
with  the  many  fine  members  of  this  com- 
mittee d'oring  the  83d,  84th,  85th,  and  86th 
Congresses,  during  which  ,ime  it  formulated 
historic  legislation. 

My  association  with  this  committee  will 
remain  a  pleasant  and  enlightening  expe- 
rience. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edgar  W  Hixstand, 
Member  of  Conr^ess. 

The    SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  n^  oh'*""* '.'^n 


ELECTION  TO  STANDING 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HALI.ECK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  iH.  Res.  590-*. 
I  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  Herman  T.  Schneebelt, 
Pennsylvania,  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a 
member  of  the  following  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives:  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  resolutirin  v»r<;  ^j^ye-ed  to. 


PFaV.ATtJ   CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
calendar. 


JOHN  A.   oKLI.NANDORE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  285)  for 
the  relief  of  John  A.  Skenandore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
John  A.  Skenandore.  the  sum  of  $5,000.  in 
full  satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the 
United  States  for  compensation  for  perma- 
nent personal  injuries  which  he  sustained 
(lOiS  of  his  hand)  while  he  was  working  in  a 
United  States  Government  laundry  at  the 
Oneida  Indian  School.  Oneida.  Wis.:  Pro- 
lided.  Tliat  no  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
sejvices  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  vioi.iting  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sura  uot  exceeding  11.000. 


Mr.  ROBERTS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Roberts:  On 
page  1.  line  5.  after  the  word  "to"  Insert 
the   following   language:    "the  Estate  of". 

On  page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  the  word 
"his"  and  Insert  the  word  "the",  and  after 
the  word  "claim"  Insert  the  following  lan- 
guage: "of  the  decedent". 

On  page  1.  at  the  end  of  line  7,  strike  out 
the  word  "he"  and  Insert  "the  decedent". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Estate  of  John 
A.  Skenandore." 


KEIIHA  L.  BAKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  1454'  for 
the  relief  of  Keitha  L.  Baker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Keitha 
L.  Baker,  of  Portland.  Oregon,  an  employee 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Department  of 
the  Army,  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability 
for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
sum  of  $474.56.  representing  the  amount  of 
overpayments  of  salary  which  she  received 
during  the  period  from  November  12.  1950.  to 
February  12.  1955,  such  overpayments  having 
been  made  as  a  result  of  an  administrative 
error  in  granting  Keitha  L.  Baker  a  longevity 
step  increase  before  she  became  eligible  for 
longevity  pay. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Keitha  L.  Baker,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  her  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GEORGE  K.  CALDWELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2113  >  for 
the  relief  of  George  K.  Caldwell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cojigress  assembled.  That  (1)  the 
Postmaster  General  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  out  of  any  money  available  for 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  employees  In  the 
postal  field  service,  to  George  K.  Caldwell, 
of  10421  West  Coldwater  Road.  Flushing, 
Michigan,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  he 
would  have  received  as  compensation  had  he 
continued  in  his  employment  at  the  same 
rate  of  compensation,  less  any  amounts  re- 
ceived by  him  through  other  employment, 
as  a  career  substitute  carrier  in  the  postal 
field  service  from  April  2.  1957.  the  date  of 
his  suspension  froni  such  employment  pur- 
suant to  order  of  the  Seventh  United  States 
Civil  Service  Region,  to  November  13,  1958, 
the  date  on  which  he  was  restored  to  such 
employment  as  a  result  of  action  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  reversing  such  order,  and 
(2)  the  said  George  K.  Caldwell  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  all  purposes,  except  the  accumu- 
lation of  leave,  to  have  performed  service 
during  such  period. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


GEO    D.   EMERY  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2277 »  for 
the  relief  of  the  Geo.  D.  Emery  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.tembled.  That  (a)  the 
SecreUry^of  the  Treasury  Is  authori/.ed  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Geo.  D.  Emery  Company,  of  New  York.  New 
York,  the  sum  of  $20,000.  The  payment  of 
such  sum  shall  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  all 
claims  of  such  company  against  the  United 
States  for  relmburstment  and  compen.>=ation 
due  for  services  performed  by  such  company 
t)etween  1950  and  1953  in  cooperation  with 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
other  Government  agencies  in  connection 
with  a  project  to  establish  for  the  United 
States  an  eight-thousand-acre  abaca  planta- 
tion in  Ecuador. 

(b)  The  sum  appropriated  by  this  section 
is  the  amount  found  by  the  Court  of  Claims, 
acting  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  102.  Klghty-fotirth 
Congrcfs.  to  be  equitably  due  the  Geo.  D. 
Emery  Company  as  a  result  of  the  perform- 
ance by  such  company  of  the  services  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrau-y  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JOSEPH  R.  PAQUETTE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2817)  for 
the  relief  of  Joseph  R.   Paquette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Joseph 
R.  Paquette  of  Homer.  Alaska.  Is  hereby  re- 
lieved of  all  liability  to  repay  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $1,394.30.  representing 
travel  and  transportation  exiienses  incurred 
by  the  said  Joseph  R.  Paquette  in  traveling 
with  his  dependents  from  Annette,  Alatka. 
to  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  pursuant  to  travel 
order  numbered  558-6801.  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  June  25.  1957, 
authorizing  such  travel  In  accordance  with 
the  home  leave  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  section  7  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended", 
approved  August  31.  1954  (68  Stat.  1008). 
such  travel  order  having  been  erroneously 
Issued  by  reason  of  an  administrative  error. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Joseph  R  Paquette.  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  administrative 
error  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


H.     P.     LAMBERT     CO..     INC.,     AND 
SOUTHEASTERN  DRILLING  CORP. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7618) 
for  the  relief  of  H.  P.  Lambert  Co.,  Inc., 
and  Southeastern  Drilling  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  H.  P. 
Lambert  Company,  Incorporated,  of  New  Or- 
leans. Louisiana,  and  Southeastern  Drilling 
Corporation  of  Dallas,  Texas,  the  sum  of 
$3,690  46.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall 
be  In  full  settlement  of  all  the  claims  of 
H.  P.  Lambert  Company.  Incorporated,  and 
Southeastern  Drilling  Corpcwatlon  against 
the  United  States  for  refund  of  duties  col- 
lected upon  certain  articles  covered  by  con- 
sumption entry  numbered  2892,  dated  No- 
vember 10.  1955,  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
All  of  such  articles  were  of  American  origin 
and  not  subject  to  duty  but  owing  to  difficul- 
ties In  collecting  documentary  evidence, 
proof  of  American  origin  was  not  made  until 
after  liquidation  of  the  entry  had  become 
final:  Provided.  That  no  part  erf  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful, any  contract  of  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out   all  after   the  enacting  clause, 
and    Insert:     "That,    notwithstanding    final 
liquidation  of  entry  or  the  limitations  of  time 
set  forth  in  section  514  of  the  Tartff  Act  of 
1930,  H.  P.  Lambert  Company,  Incorporated, 
of   New  Orleans,  Louisiana,   and   Southeast- 
em    Drilling    Corporation    of   Dallas,   Texas, 
may.  Jointly  or  severally  In  behalf  of  each 
other,  file,  within  ranety  days  from  date  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  such  claim  or 
protest  with  the  collector  of  customs  of  New 
Orleans,  or  do  such  other  acts  as  will  enable 
them  to  submit  evidence  of  entitlement  to 
refund  of  duties  collected  from  them  upon 
certain  articles  covered  by  consumption  en- 
try numbered  2892,  dated  November  10.  1955, 
at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and   the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  -any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.     Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARTIN  A.  MAST  ANDRE  A 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR.  7792) 
for  the  relief  of  Martin  A    Mn.  tandrea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Martin  A.  Mastandree,  of  De<iham.  Mass., 
the  sum  of  $309.58.  Such  sum  represents 
reimbursement  to  said  Martin  A.  Mastandrea 
for  paying  out  of  his  own  funds  a  Judgment 
rendered  against  him  in  the  courts  of  Massa- 
chuaetts,  arising  out  of  an  accident  occur- 
ring on  June  16,  1951,  when  the  said  Mar- 
tin A.  Mastandrea  was  operating  a  Govern- 
ment vehicle  in  the  course  of  his  duties  as 
an  employee  of  the  Post  Office  Dep>artment; 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  he  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  L.  BERRYMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  8885 > 
for  the  relief  of  William  L.  Berrj'man. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OTIS  DRINKARD 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  "to  Otis  Drinkard, 
California."  and  following  the  figure  $10.- 
000"  Insert  "to  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of 
Otis  Drinkard,  of  California,  and  said  uustee 
shall  be  appointed  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of 
that  amount  In  the  best  interests  of  the  said 
Otis  Drinkard." 

Page  2,  line  1,  following  "That"  insert 
",  except  for  the  fees  approved  by  the  court 
relative  to  the  administration  of  the  trust 
contemplated  by  this  Act.". 

Page  2,  line  2.  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof." 

The  committ<?e  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  9715) 
for  the  relief  of  Otis  Drinkard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate   and   House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 

America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 

directed  to  pay,  out  of   any  money  In  the 

Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Otis 

Drinkard.    California,    the    sum    of    $10,000. 

The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full 

settlement   of   all   claims  of    Otis   Drinkard 

against    the    United    States    on    account    of 

the    loss    of    his    right    arm    approximately 

three  Inches  below  the  shoulder  Joint  as  a 

result  of  Injuries  sustained  by  him  on  April 

8,  1959,  while  he  was  operating  an  extractor 

in  the  Institutional  laundry  at  the  Federal 

Prison    Camp,    Tucson,    Arizona:    Provided, 

That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 

this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 

shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 

any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 

rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 

the   same   shall   be   unlawful,   any   contract 

to  the  conta-ary  notwithstanding.     Any  i>er- 

son  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 

be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 

conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  m  anv  sum 

not  exceeding  $1,000. 


MISS    ^L\RIE   E.    M.ARK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10152) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Marie  E.  Mark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treastrry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $5,838.81  In  full  settlement  of  her 
claim  a^inst  the  United  States,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  payable  under  section  2782 
of  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
Miss  Marie  E.  Mark  of  1230  Clayton  Street. 
San  Francisco.  California,  based  upon  the 
loss  she  sxistained  when  her  personal  prop- 
erty, stored  by  the  Army  In  a  warehouse  of 
the  Allen's  Mortng  and  Storage  Co..  San 
Leandro,  California,  was  destroyed  by  fire: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  "$5,838.81"  and 
insert  "$1,439.04". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FERDINAND    HOFACKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  11420) 
for  the  relief  of  Ferdinand  Hofacker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $700  to  Ferdinand  Hofacker.  route 
7,  Newark,  Ohio,  in  full  settlement  of  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  Injuries 
and  expenses  resulting    from    an    accident 
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whlcli  occurred  on  October  17.  1952,  when 
a  team  of  horses  driven  by  the  said  Ferdi- 
nand Hof acker  were  frightened  by  a  Gov- 
ernme:.*:  radiosonde  device,  serial  numbered 
50022.  which  descended  by  parachute  and 
fell  directly  In  front  of  the  team  of  horses 
causing  them  to  bolt  and  run  with  the  result 
that  the  said  Ferdinand  Hofacker  fell  across 
the  harrow  pulled  by  the  horses.  This  claim 
does  not  fall  within  the  class  of  clainas 
cognizable  under  the  Federal  tort  claims 
provUlons  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  since  it  has  been  ruled  that  it  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  exception  contained  in  section 
1680ia)  of  that  title  concerning  the  per- 
formance of  a  discretionary  function  on  the 
part  of  the  Government:  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  the  cimount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARITIME    MUSEUM    .\SSOCIATION 
OF  SAN  DIEGO 

T;..  c:- :k  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11562) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Maritime  Museum 
Association  of  San  Diego. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  R'-p'-^-^entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'-:---i  :  in  Congress  assembZeu..  That  the 
S»-  re:  i.'v  of  the  Treasury  la  authorized  and 
d. retted  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  823,000  to  the  Maritime  Museum  As- 
sociation of  San  Diego.  Such  siun  repre- 
sents 'r.e  cost  of  rerigglng  the  vessel  Star 
of  Ird- :.  and  payment  of  such  stma  shall 
be  in  ■:  .::  settlement  of  all  claims  against 
the  Ur::-ed  States  arising  out  of  damage 
done  by  the  United  States  Navy  to  the  maata 
and  riggings  of  the  Star  of  India  during 
World  War  11.  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in 
e.Kcess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  .r  i  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion there..'  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
tx  eed::.^    *1  000 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
trurd  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  wa^  laid  on  the  table. 


PAUL  BERNSTEIN 
The  Ovk  ca::Hci  the  bill  H.R,  11791- 
to  confer  juri.sd;cti  m  on  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claim.'^  \r>  :,-ar  detfTmme,  and  render 
jud-menr  or;  '.h-  claim  of  Paul  Bernstein 
a^'amsi  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

B-  it  '-nacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hottse 
of  Repr.^^er^.tatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Jiirls- 


dlctlon  Is  hereby  conferred  on  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Paul 
Bernatetn.  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  agadnst 
the  United  States  for  sick  leave  and  axuiual 
leave  earned  but  not  taken  by  him  as  an 
employee  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency. 
Works  Projects  Administration,  New  York 
City,  between  June  30,  1936,  and  November 
1,  1939,  before  his  retroactive  transfer  to 
an  agency  under  a  different  leave  system. 
Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  the  claim  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  may  be  insti- 
tuted at  any  time  within  the  1-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time,  any 
statute  of  limitations,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Proceedings  for  the  determination 
of  such  claim,  appeals  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ment of  any  Judgments  thereon,  shall  be  In 
the  same  manner  as  in  cases  over  which  such 
court  has  Jurisdiction  under  section  1491  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  admission 
of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  the  words  "sick  leave 
and". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLAUDE    L     WIMBERLY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12475) 
for  the  relief  of  Claude  L.  Wimberly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Claude  L.  Wimberly,  the  sum  of  »130,  in  full 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States,  for  the  loss  of  certain  of  his  per- 
sonal property  in  Baghdad,  Iraq,  on  or  about 
Aucust  21,  1958.  while  he  was  detailed  to 
duty  there  by  the  United  Stetes  Informa- 
tion Agency:  Prortded.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  siun  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOH-\  II.  L61KliLlSF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  12476) 
for  the  relief  of  John  H.  Esterline. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  F>ay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  app.r  .pn.it^r;  .q  John 
H.  Esterline,  the  sum  of  $1,461  06  in  ftail 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  a^Hin.Tt  the  United 
States,  for  the  loss  througii  damage  to  cer- 
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tain  of  his  personal  property  occvirrlng  either 
sometime  between  June  1956  and  October 
1956  while  such  property  was  being  packed 
and  crated  In  Colombo.  Ceylon,  or  some- 
time between  October  and  December  1956 
during  shipment  therefrom  to  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  authorization  by  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  of  which 
he  Is  an  employee;  Provided.  That  no  port 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  (^Im.  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANTHONY  DI  GIOVANNI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S  598)  for 
the  relief  of  Anthony  Di  Giovanni. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  (9) 
of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Anthony  Dl  Giovanni  may 
be  Issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  Lf  he 
is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided.  That 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion under  such  paragraph  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DONALD  B.  THURSTON  AND  OTHER 
EMPLOYEES  OP  THE  FISH  AND 
WILDUFE  SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1409)  for 
the  relief  of  Donald  B.  Thurston  and 
other  employees  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  the  person  enumerated  below  the  sums 
specified,  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
as  relmbiu^ement  for  personal  effects  lost  as 
a  result  of  a  boating  accident  on  July  23, 
1957.  on  the  Yukon  River.  Alaska.  whUe  on 
crfBclal  business  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior;  Donald 
B.  Thiirston.  $376;  Stuart  L.  Murrell,  $644; 
Jack  W.  Lentfer.  $330;  and  James  A.  Reeher. 
Junior,  $371.50:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  these  claims, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
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Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


and  a  motion  to  recon.sici'  r  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GRACE  L.  PATTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1600)  for 
the  relief  of  Grace  L.  Patton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Bz  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre.fentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Grace  L.  Patton.  the  sum  of  $3,595.16.  In 
full  satisfaction  of  her  claim  against  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  ( 1 )  for 
exi}ense8  Incurred  as  a  result  of  wrongful  re- 
moval from  her  position  as  a  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  to 
which  position  she  was  sulisequently  re- 
stored after  the  charges  against  her  were 
disproved.  Including  expeixsea  Incurred  in 
contesting  such  wrongful  removal,  and  (2) 
for  loss  of  Increases  In  the  salary  of  her 
position  during  the  period  of  such  wrongful 
removal  for  which  she  was  not  compensated 
upon  restoration  to  such  position. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HENRY  C    LARSON 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  <S.  2548)  for 
the  relief  of  Henry  C.  Larson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  money  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  to  Henry  C.  Larson, 
of  Cloquet,  Minnesota,  the  sum  provided  for 
in  section  2  of  this  Act.  Such  sum  shall  be  In 
full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  the  fald 
Henry  C.  Larson  against  the  United  States 
for  reimbursement  of  expenses  Inctirred  by 
him  IncldenUl  to  the  death  of  his  son.  David 
C.  Larson,  who  died  in  Paris,  France,  while 
studjrlng  at  the  Bcole  Normale  Sunerleure  in 
Paris,  France,  under  a  predoctoral  fellowship 
granted  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  2.  The  sum  payable  under  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  expenses  which  would  have  been  pay- 
able by  the  United  States  Incidental  to  the 
death  of  the  said  David  C  Larson,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3(e)  of  Public  Law  885  of 
the  Blghty-fourth  Congress,  second  session 
(70  Stat.  890) ,  which  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  prepar- 
ing and  transporting  to  their  former  homes, 
the  remains  of  persons,  not  United  States 
Government  employees,  who  may  die  away 
from  their  homes  while  participating  In  In- 
ternational educational  exchange  activities 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
SUte. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 


JOSEPH  LUE  FAN  AMj  AURA  JOAN 
LUE  i-AN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  2585)  for 
the  relief  of  Josephine  Lue  Pan  (also 
known  as  Josephine  Pook-Lau),  Joseph 
Lue  Pan  <also  known  as  Joseph  Lew- 
Fan  I ,  and  Aura  Joan  Luc  Fan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Josephine  Lue  Pan  (also  known  as  Jose- 
phine Pook  Lau).  Joseph  Lue  Fan  (also 
known  as  Jo.seph  Lew  Fan ) .  and  Aura  Joan 
Lue  Fan  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Ujxjn  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  the  required  n\unt>crs  from  the 
appropriate  quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  or  quotas  are  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Joseph  Lue  Fan  and  Aura 
Joan  Fan.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  minor  alien  children  of  King  Lue  Fan.  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Lue  Pan 
and  Aura  Joan  Lue  Fan." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HWACHII  LIEN 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  <S.  2689)  for 
the  relief  of  Hwachii  Lien. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Hwachii  Lien  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
November  17.  1954,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  followTs: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou-^c  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Brenda  Nicholson  Miller 
raSLj  be  issued  an  immigrant  visa  and  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admis- 
sible under  the  provisions  of  such  Act;  Pro- 
vided, That  if  the  said  Brenda  Nicholson 
Miller  is  not  entitled  to  medical  care  under 
the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat. 
250),  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  This 
Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclu- 
sion under  such  paragraph  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  Y.  ALLEN,  JR.,  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3105)  for 
tiie  relief  of  Wilham  Y.  Allen.  Jr.,  Don- 
ald Baldwin  Quintero,  Johann  Fiied- 
rich  Stapelfeld,  and  Kenneth  Gordon 
Woods. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre.^entativ<:s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  osseTnbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  current  approprlatior»s 
available  for  the  payment  of  severance  pay, 
to  William  Y.  Allen.  Junior,  Donald  Baldu-tn 
QxUntero,  Johann  Frledrlch  Stapelfeld,  and 
Kenneth  Gordon  Woods,  who  were  dis- 
charged from  the  United  States  Navy  on 
June  30,  1959,  amounts  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  (a)  the  amount  of  severance 
pay  which  would  have  been  paid  to  them 
upon  their  discharge  from  the  United  States 
Navy  if  the  computation  of  such  severance 
pay  had  been  based  upon  their  actual  com- 
missioned service  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  (b)  the  amount  of  severance  pay  ac- 
tually paid  to  them. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


BRENDA  NICIiOLSON  MILLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2855'   for 
the  relief  of  Brenda  Nicholson  Miller. 


ROBERT  WTLLIAM  NE,\L  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  3125)  for 
the  relief  of  Robert  William  Neal,  Robert 
J.  Naumann,  Charles  LeRoy  Van  Slyke, 
and  Franklin  Jordan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ised and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  the  persons  enumerated  below  the  sums 
specified.  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
npalnst  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
R'=  r-'lmbursement  for  personal  effects  dara- 
.".p-^G  or  lost  as  the  restilt  of  a  fire  on  Aug-a.-^t 
11    19^9   aboard  the  motor  vessel  Ranger  VIII, 
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at  Auke  Bay,  Alaska,  while  on  official  busi- 
ness with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  De- 
partment of  Commerce:  Robert  William 
Neal.  $13.98;  Robert  J.  Naumann  $26  04: 
Charles  LeRoy  Van  Slyke.  $56  5  f  -.-..a 
Franklin  Jordan,  $6:  Provided.  That  no  part 
of  the  amounts  appropriated  In  this  Ac' 
ahall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  these 
claims,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
t;;r:e,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
la'.d  on  the  table. 


CHRI-TINK    FAHRENBRUCH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5284 » 
for  the  relief  of  Christine  Fahrenbruch, 
a  minor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
legal  guardian  of  Christine  Fahrenbruch,  a 
minor,  of  Saint  Louis.  Missouri,  the  sum  of 
$33,000,  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  the  Injury  of 
said  Christine  Fahrenbruch  and  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rayniond  Fahrenbruch,  for 
permanent  loss  of  hearing  suffered  by  the 
said  Christine  Fahrenbruch  while  a  patient 
in  the  United  States  Army  Hospital  In 
Nilrnberg,  Germany,  on  and  about  April  28. 
1950.  and  for  special  educational  expenses 
necessitated  as  a  result  of  such  loss  of  hear- 
ing: Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  con^^ract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RAYMOND  BAURKOT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6767  i 
for  the  relief  of  Raymond  Baurkot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be!«  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  limitations  contained  In 
.•section  208  of  Public  Law  85-859  of  the 
Eighty-flfth  Congress  (72  Stat.  1432)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  Raymond  Batu-kot.  of 
Eiiston,  Pennsylvania,  may  file  a  claim  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  a  refund 
of  taxes  on  a  quantity  of  beer  condemned 
and  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  flood  on  August 
19,  1955,  within  six  months  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  and  that  claim  shall  be 
considered  In  accordance  with  the  balance 
of  the  provisions  of  said  section  208  and 
shall  be  paid  if  the  claim  is  found  to  qualify 
under  those  provisions. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HATTIE  AND  JOSEPti  PATRICK.  SR.: 
THE  LEGAL  GUARDIAN  OF  BETTY 
ANN  SMITH.  THE  LEGAL.  GUAR- 
DIAN OP  STANLEY  SMITH,  AND 
THE  LEGAL  GUARDIAN  OF  JAMES 
E.  HARRIS.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  7035) 
for  the  relief  of  Hattie  and  Joseph  Pat- 
rick, Sr..  and  for  the  legal  guardian  of 
Betty  Ann  Smith  and  the  legal  guardian 
of  Stanley  Smith,  and  for  the  legal 
guardian  of  James  E.  Harris.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $10,000  to  Hattie  and  Joseph  Patrick, 
Senior,  of  Port  Pierce.  Florida,  ns  the  mother 
and  father  of  Joseph  Patrick,  Junior,  de- 
ceased, in  full  and  final  settlement  of  their 
claims  against  the  United  States,  based  on 
the  death  of  the  said  Joseph  Patrick,  Junior. 
instantly  killed  In  the  explosion  of  a  United 
States  Army  nose  fuse  on  November  9.  1946. 
In  Avon  Park.  Florida.  This  claim  Is  not 
cognizable  under  tort  claims  procedure  as 
outlined  in  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  $10,000  to  the  legal 
guardian  of  Betty  Ann  Smith,  of  Avon  Park. 
Florida,  In  full  and  final  settlement  of  the 
claim  of  the  .said  Betty  Ann  Smith,  against 
the  United  States,  for  compensation  for  the 
permanent  Injuries  she  sustained  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  explosion  of  a  United  States  Army 
nose  fuse  on  November  9,  1946,  In  Avon  Park, 
Florida.  This  claim  is  not  cognizable  under 
tort  claims  procedure  as  outlined  in  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  1? 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  $5,000  to  the  legal  guard- 
Ian  of  Stanley  Smith,  of  Avon  Park,  Florida, 
in  full  and  final  settlement  of  the  claim  of 
the  said  Stanley  Smith,  against  the  United 
States,  for  compensation  for  the  permanent 
Injuries  he  sustained  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  United  States  Army  noee  fuse  on 
November  9.  1946,  In  Avon  Park.  Florida. 
This  claim  Is  not  cognizable  under  tort 
claims  procedure  as  outlined  In  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  p>ay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  $5,000  to  the  legal  guard- 
ian of  James  E.  Harris.  Junior,  of  Brooklyn. 
New  York,  in  full  and  final  settlement  of  the 
said  James  E.  Harris,  Junior,  against  the 
United  States,  for  compensation  for  the  per- 
manent Injuries  he  sustained  as  the  result 
of  the  explosion  of  a  United  States  Army 
nose  fuse  on  November  9.  1946,  In  Avon  Park, 
Florida.  This  claim  is  not  cognizable  under 
tort  claims  procedure  as  outlined  In  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  5.  No  part  of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  shall  be  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  the 
claims  covered  by  this  Act,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing   the    provisions    of    this    Act    shall    be 


deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of.  $7,500  to  Hattie  and 
Joseph  Patrick,  Senior,  of  Fort  Pierce, 
Florida,  as  the  mother  and  father  of  Joseph 
Patrick,  Junior,  deceased.  In  full  and  final 
settlement  of  their  claims  against  the 
United  States,  based  on  the  death  of  Joseph 
Patrick.  Junior.  Instantly  killed  In  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  United  States  Army  noee  fuse  on 
November  9.  1946,  In  Avon  Park.  Florida. 
This  claim  U  not  cognizable  under  tort  clalnis 
procedure  as  outlined  In  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

•'Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  $3,129  77  to  the  legal 
guardian  of  Betty  Ann  Smith,  of  Avon  Park. 
Florida.  In  full  and  final  settlement  of  the 
claim  of  the  said  Betty  Ann  Smith,  against 
the  United  States,  as  compensation  for  the 
permanent  Injuries  she  sustained  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  explosion  of  a  United  States  Army 
nose  fuse  on  November  9,  1948,  in  Avon 
Park,  Florida.  This  claim  Is  not  cognizable 
under  tort  claims  procedure  as  outlined  In 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

•  Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasiiry  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  $1,606.60  to  the  legal 
guardian  of  Stanley  Smith,  of  Avon  Park, 
Florida,  In  full  and  final  settlement  of  the 
claim  of  the  said  Stanley  Smith,  against  the 
United  States,  as  compensation  for  the 
permanent  Injuries  he  sustained  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  explosion  of  a  United  States  Army 
nose  fuse  on  November  9.  1946,  in  Avon 
Park,  Florida.  This  claim  Is  not  cognizable 
under  tort  claims  procedure  as  outlined  In 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"Sec  4  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  $543.50  to  the  legal 
guardian  of  James  E.  Harris,  Junior,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  full  and  final  set- 
tlement of  the  claim  of  the  said  James  E. 
Harris.  Junior,  against  the  United  States,  as 
compensation  for  the  medical  expenses  and 
pain  and  suffering  he  sustained  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  explosion  of  a  United  States  Army 
nose  fuse  on  November  9.  1946.  In  Avon  Park. 
Florida.  This  claim  Is  not  cognizable  under 
tort  claims  procedure  as  outlined  In  title  28 
United  States  Code. 

"Sec  5.  No  part  of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  shall  be  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
claims  covered  by  this  Act.  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  FlNj^ii  DELANEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12617) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  Pinley  Delaney. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he  Is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Robert  Flnley  Delaney  the 
sum  of  $3,000.  Such  sum  shall  be  In  full 
settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States  of  said  Robert  Flnley  Delaney  for 
personal  property  lost  In  an  accident  Involv- 
ing the  crash  of  an  Italian  Airlines  plane 
on  which  he  was  traveling  In  a  duty  status 
for  the  State  Department,  from  Paris  to 
Rome,  under  travel  authorization  1-23032, 
dated  November  17,  1950,  purchased  by  the 
State  Department's  travel  section  at  the 
BOAC,  Washington.  District  of  Columbia : 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  or^  *y '^  *nble. 


FAVORING  THE  SUSPENSION  OP  DE- 
PORTATION IN  THE  CASES  OF  CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  108)  favoring  the 
susp>ension  of  deportation  in  the  cases  of 
certain  aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  in  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  In 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)(5)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  214,  8 
UJSC.  1254(C)  )  : 

A-4337830,  Ballan,  Hetoum. 

A-3796156.  Cocchiara,  Francesco. 

A-6805886,  Diachuk.  Anton. 

A-3217992,  Dcnatl,  Dante  Joseph 

A-5957256.  Frlesen,  Jacob  T. 

A-10387234.  Goethals.  David. 

A-6683188.  Gustafson,  Elmer  Knute. 

A-5398546.  Hlng,  Lee. 

A-3753202,  Kirsch.  Helen  Ann  Hudson. 

A-4678924,  Knalfkv,  Alex 

A-2916574.  Kraslnskl,  Felix  Frank. 

A-1843781,  Kulesza,  Stanley. 

A-5062680,  Lebel.  Morris. 

A-4084621.  Leto.  Gaetano. 

A-3479810.  Loeb,  Harry. 

A-2278968,  Matuslak.  Walter 

A-5958294,  Morten.  William  Richard. 

A-3399434.  PadlUa,  Joe. 

A-5164925.  Parsln,  Nicholas. 

A-5761121,  Reyes-Perez.  Manuel. 

A-6953945,  Rosen.  Reuben. 

A-2833184,  Ventrera,  Rocco. 

A-4535016,  Vlahos,  Anastaslo. 

A-6948450.  Zarate,  Lorenzo. 

A-3785377,  VltagUano,  Feleclano. 

A-10949520,  Clcchettl,  Blagglo  John. 

A-6782673.  Vielkind.  Joseph  Rudolph. 

A-6401740.  Wlllumelt.  Otto  Albert. 

A-10087e28,  Cheung,  PatKwock. 

A-1853197.  Ignotls.  Leonas  Louis. 

A-5070555,  Kulakowskl,  James. 


A-5751283.  Lara.  Lupe  Rlncon. 
A-4454891.  Nestroy,  Joseph. 
A-3207150.  Plevlnsky,  John  J. 
A-10845906,  Woon.Huey  Glm. 
A- 129 1890.  Andrade-Marrero.  Francisco. 
A--2950893.  Blgras.  Norman  John  Leonard. 
A-8874149.  Hurtado.  Raymond. 
A-5206377,  Ketzenzls,  BasUlos  Demos. 
A-5175516,  McKay,  Julia  Elizabeth. 
A-3028956.  Moy.  Yee. 
A-8190474.  Nadzam.  John  Andrew. 
A-2561599.  De  Hernandez.  Angelina  Diaz. 
A-3183469.  Pagnozzi.  Joseph  Pepe. 
A-5652064,  Bagllore,  Frank. 
A-5731475,  Folkers.  Herman  Richard. 
A-11166168.  Guillen  Porras,  Marcos. 
A-3173438.  Herskovltz.  Lajos. 
A-1734315.  Yeargle.  Roy  A. 
A-5750516.  Deutsch.  Prank. 
A-2079872.  Glasser.  Charles. 
A-5480212.  Hiracheta -Rodriguez.  Anacelto. 
A-10198028,  Losa,  Prlmltlvo. 
A-4682905.  Russo.  Guy  Thomas. 
A-10432443,  Walter,  George. 
A-2323922,  Phlskunoff.  Peter. 
A-2753700,  Lopez,  Manuel. 
A-4963677.  Andrews.  Michael. 
A-5938328,  Hollander,  Per  Elrlk  Gunnar. 
A-5206147.  Stern,  Herman. 
A-2610759.  Alvanos,  BUas. 
A-10392830,  Leppa,  Michael. 
A-1090977,  Velasquez-Refugio,  Francisco. 
A-2539330.  Mikkelsen,  Hans  Christian  Gun- 
nar. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  strike  out  line  16. 
On  page  2,  strike  out  line  24. 
On  page  3.  strike  out  line  5. 
On  page  3,  strike  out  line  17. 
On  page  4.  strike  out  line  9. 


were 


The     committee     amendments 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAMEb  li    PRESLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2069) 
for  the  relief  of  James  H.  Presley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $1,633.34  to  Jtones 
H.  Presley,  of  Jonesboro,  Arkansas,  in  full 
'Settlement  of  all  claln^is  against  the  United 
States  for  additional  retired  military  pay 
erroneously  withheld  by  the  United  States 
Army  because  of  incorrect  interpretation  of 
the  dual  compensation  statute;  the  claim 
for  which  was  denied  by  reason  of  the  run- 
ning of  the  applicable  statute  of  limita- 
tion: Provided,  That  no  part  of  t^e  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdeameanor  and  up- 
on conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


MIKF  11    K'    STELAC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  6709) 
for  the  relief  of  Mike  H.  Kostelac. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $24,774.47  to  Mike  H.  Kostelac.  of 
Millstadt.  Illinois,  in  full  settlement  of  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  based  on 
losses  he  incurred  in  good  faith.  Including 
expenses  connected  with  legal  action  held 
by  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  to  have 
been  caused  solely  by  erroneous  and  untrue 
representations  of  fact  by  responsible  Gov- 
ernment personnel  in  connection  with  his 
bidding  on  a  contract  for  removing  kitchen 
waste  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  in  1946: 
Proinded.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  gxiilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upnin  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  "$24  774  47"  and  in- 
sert "$4,165.00". 

Page  1.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  "including  ex- 
penses connected  with  legal  action  held  by 
the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  to  have  been". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


CARMELO  SPAGNOLETT: 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10532) 
for  the  relief  of  Carmelo  Spagnoletti. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mj-.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.    HANS    J      V      riEDEMA^NN 
FAMILY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11128) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hans  J.  V.  Tlede- 
mann  and  family. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  and  Director,  Office  of  Alien  Prop- 
erty, Department  of  Justice,  be  and  they 
hereby  are  authorized  and  directed  to  re- 
turn to  Doctor  Hans  J.  V.  Tiedemann  all 
funds  vested  by  Vesting  Order  Numbered 
5296  (11  Federal  Register  2202.  February  15. 
1946),  the  principal  amount  of  such  funds 
having  been  deposited  In  1940  pursuant  to 
the  advice  of  the  American  Embassy  In 
Japan  by  Doctor  Hans  J  V  Tiedemann  on 
behalf  of  himself,  his  wife,  Erica  "P.etifmann, 
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and  nis  son  Peter  Tledemann,  before  he 
and  his  family  were  Interned  In  prison  campe 
by  the  Japanese  Government  as  proof  that 
he  and  his  family  wouJd  not  become  public 
charg-^s  after  they  had  eni;s:rated  from  Japan 
to  the  United  States  to  become  f>ermanent 
residents. 

With  '■he  fjilowiritr  committee  amend- 
ment 


'•^926 


s'jike  out  "5296"  and  Insert 


The  committee  amendment  v^-as  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  wa-s  ordered  to  he  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


chaunce:^'  a  aha:  t 

Th.e  Clerk  called  the  bill     H  R.  11327' 
for  the  relief  of  Chauncey  A  Ahalt. 
There   being   no  objection,    the   Clerk 

Tvad  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  \t  riait'd  bv  t-ii'  ■i'"\a'^  ai,!  House  of 
Representatives  uj  t/te  Cnued  States  of 
Arnerira  m  Congress  assembled.  That  Chaun- 
cey A  Ahalt,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  to  repay  to  the  UrUted  States 
a  sum  of  11.097  11,  which  waa  erroneously 
paid  to  him  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
F  rcp  u>  -  t.  .'7  ^)etween  September  26,  1954. 
ar.cl  J'.:  ;irv  23  1959.  In  the  audit  and 
sp-f>^,.-  -  .;  -np  \.count«  of  any  certifying 
t.r  a:.i.  .r^;:  ^  Seer  of  the  United  States. 
full  cred:'  -r.ar.  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  UciDi.iiy  Is  relieved  by  ttUs  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

P  i^e  1.  line  7.  strike  "1959"  and  Insert 
••:960- 

The  committee  amenum'jnt  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  v.  as  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
recon.-<idfr  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAMES  DELBERT   HODGES 

Th-  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH  R  11354) 
f  i:   the  relief  of  Jame.s  Delbert  Hodges. 

'It.  IH  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
r'.'ad  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  usseinbled.  That  sections 
15  through  20.  Inclusive,  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  are  hereby  waived 
In  favor  of  James  Delbert  Hodges  of  Wood- 
vllle,  Alabama;  and  h'.s  claim  for  compensa- 
tion and  disability  benefits  arising  out  of 
Injuri-s  iiieyM  to  have  been  received  by 
him  u^  \  re&ult  of  contact  with  mustard 
gas  ir.  M.rh  1943,  while  he  was  employed 
at  th->  H  i.i'svine  Arsenal,  shall  be  acted 
upon  .  :  r  ■.:.■-'  remaining  provisions  of  such 
A  t  ir  h^  ri.ps  such  claim  with  the  Bureau 
of  En.-./i'  v^-es"  Compensation,  Department  of 
l«i,n  .r  w;-.i;n  the  six-rr.  .:.T.  ;  »■:  <i  Ahlch 
&eg.:io  'li  uhe  ci-ite  j:  e:._vu".i:^e:, :  .a  this 
Act. 

With  the  following  c  rr-m.-it^e  amend- 
ment: 

On  pi^'  2,  line  2.  ai'er  Act;"  Insert  the 
following  ■rrnvided.  That  no  benefit*  shall 
accrue  by  rea.^on  '>t  the  enactment  of  thLs 
Act  for  any  perl  d  prior  to  I's  enactment, 
except  In  the  cafie  of  -such  me<1!cai  ,t  h(»- 
pr  iliiStttion  expend'.' ares  -j  niny  be  ^.eemed 
reimbursable  "' 


The  c  m.^l.t^e'■  ani'M.cim'-nt  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  Aa.s  ord^ifd  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.s.^ed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EDOUARD   E     PERI'ET 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H  R.  11460) 
for  the  relief  of  Edouard  F    Perret. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
Edouard  E.  Perret,  Dayton  Ohio.  Is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  to  repay  to  the  United 
States  a  mxm  of  $544  12  which  was  errone- 
ously paid  to  him  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  as  a  salary  Increase  In  1958.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  few  which  liability  Is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

PiJif  1,  line  4.  strike  "»544  12"  and  Insert 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  !a:d  on  the  table. 


ERWIN   i'    MiLSPAUGH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12398) 
for  the  relief  of  Erwin  P.  Milspaugh 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  thp  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Com- 
pensatton  Act  of  1955.  as  amended.  Erwin  P. 
MUsF>augh,  a  clerk  In  the  postal  transporta- 
tion service,  shall  be  placed,  effective  as  of 
September  6,  1958.  the  date  of  hU  reinstate- 
ment as  a  postal  transportation  clerk  from 
the  status  of  disability  retirement.  In  that 
step  of  the  salary  level  of  his  position  which 
Ls  less  than  one  full  step  above  his  previous 
highest  basic  salary  as  a  postal  transporta- 
tion clerk  Immediately  prior  to  such  dis- 
ability retirement,  augmented  by  statutory 
pay  Increases  applicable  to  his  position. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CAPT    LUCIEN    B.    CL.-UiK.   MEDICAL 
SERVICE  CORPS,  U.S.  ARMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  12471) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Lucien  B.  Clark. 
02051623,  MSC.  U.S.  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
prlT^i-d  ♦^^  '"nptaln  Lucien  B.  Clark,  02051623, 
U-.i*ed  .Sti.tes  Army,  the  sum  of  •162.72,  In 
lu,i   pavmer.'.    for   travel    performed    by  Cap- 


tain Clark  and  members  of  his  family  for 
travel  between  Fort  Lewis.  Washington,  and 
Fort  Mason.  California,  on  November  30,  and 
December  1,  1957  Prot^ided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  this  payment,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be   fined    In   any   sura   not   exceeding   tl.OOO. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  8.  strike  "Fort  Lewis"  and 
insert    "Port  Lawton." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  CATALINA 
PROPERTIES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  235. 

There   being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 

read  the  House  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (HJl.  6226)  enti- 
tled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catallna  Prop- 
erties. Incorporated",  together  with  all  ac- 
companying papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  court 
shall  proceed  with  the  same  tn  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  1 492  and  2609 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
report  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  equitable  against  the  United 
States,  and  the  amount  of  damages.  If  any. 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  strike  out  all  after  the  word 
"Claims'  on  line  4  and  insert  the  following; 
"pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code;  and  the  court  shsll 
proceed  expeditiously  with  the  same  and  re- 
port to  the  House,  at  the  earliest  practlrabl; 
date,  such  findings  of  fact.  Including  facta 
relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts  bearing 
up»n  the  question  whether  the  bar  of  any 
statute  of  limitation  should  be  removed,  or 
facts  claimed  excuse  the  claimant  for  not 
having  resorted  to  any  established  legal  rem- 
edy, and  conclusions  based  on  such  farts  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  Congress  whether 
the  demand  is  a  legal  or  eqxiltable  claim 
or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


EXTENSION  OF  PATENT  ASSIGNED 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY. 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2744) 
to  extend  the  term  of  desien  patent 
numbered  21,053.  dated  SeiUtmDrr  22. 
1891.   for  a  badge,  granted    tn   George 
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Brown  Groode.  and  assigned  to  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  a  cer- 
tain design  patent  issued  by  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  dated  September  22, 
1891,  being  patent  numbered  21,053.  Is 
hereby  renewed  and  extended  for  a  period 
of  fourteen  years  from  and  after  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act.  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  pertaining  to  the  same,  being 
generally  known  as  the  badge  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ERIC  AND  IDA  MAE  HJERPE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR  2074) 
for  the  relief  of  Eric  and  Ida  Mae 
Hjerpe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  TreMury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Eric  Hjerpe  and  Ida  Mae  Hjerpe,  of  Sunny- 
vale, California,  the  sum  of  $1,096  48  Such 
sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  their 
claims  agaliut  the  United  States  for  refund 
of  Income  taxes  erroneously  paid  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1952,  such  erroneous  payment, 
and  the  failure  to  make  timely  application 
for  the  refund  thereof,  both  being  solely 
attributable  to  the  serious  physical  disability 
of  Eric  Hjerpe:  Provided,  That  no  p)art  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwltlistandlng  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  11.000 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

tX). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table.  * 


sonal  injury  and  $383  50  lor  property  dam- 
age) rendered  against  the  said  J.  Butler 
Hyde  In  favor  of  Arthur  W.  Gendreau  on 
account  of  an  accident  involving  the  said  J. 
Butler  Hyde  and  Arthur  W.  Gendreau  on 
April  30.  1955.  at  the  intersection  of  West- 
ford  and  Chelmsford  Streets,  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts. Such  sum  of  $1,283.60  shall  be 
paid  to  the  said  J.  Butler  Hyde  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  said  J  Butler  Hyde  shall 
use  such  sum.  or  such  part  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  pay  In  full  the  amount  of 
his  indebtedness  to  the  said  Arthur  W.  Gen- 
dreau on  account  of  such  judgment;  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
or and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  8.  strike  out  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


J,  BUTLER  HYDE 


HARRY  KALOIAN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6084) 
for  the  relief  of  J.  Butler  Hyde. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
J  Butler  Hyde.  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  United 
States  mall  carrier,  the  sum  of  $1,283.50. 
Such  sum  represents  the  aggregate  amount 
of  a  judgment   (consisting  of  $900  for  per- 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  9417) 
for  the  relief  of  Harry  Kaloian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  tiny  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Harry  Kaloian.  of  Detroit.  Michigan,  the 
sum  of  $624.84.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  the  claims 
of  Harry  Kaloian  against  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  damage  to  his  automobile  as  a 
result  of  an  accident  which  occurred  while 
he  was  operating  It  on  official  business  on 
February  21.  1956.  This  claim  is  not  cogniz- 
able under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Proce- 
dure: Prortded,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill ,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
defendants  in  the  case  of  United  States  of 
America  against  Cato  Brothers,  Incorporated, 
and  others,  tried  In  the  United  States  IXs- 
trict  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, Richmond  Division,  are  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  to  the  United  States,  arising 
out  of  any  judgment  with  respect  to  such 
case.  In  excess  of  $20,000,  the  amount  which 
was  awarded  to  the  United  States  against 
such  defendants  In  such  court's  jvidgment 
dated  July  24,  1959  (Civil  Action  Numbered 
1841). 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clatise, 
and  insert  the  following:  "That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Cato 
Brothers,  Inc  ,  and  others,  the  sum  of  $40,000. 
as  remission  of  that  amount  in  excess  of 
$20,000  arising  out  of  a  judgment  recovered 
by  the  United  States  In  the  case  of  United 
States  of  America  against  Cato  Brothers, 
Incorporated,  and  others,  tried  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Virginia,  Richmond  Division." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  call  of 
the  bills  on  the  Private  Calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATO  BROS  ,  INC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH  R    11756) 
for  the  relief  of  Cato  Bros,,  Inc. 


CARMELO  SPAGNOLETTT 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  to  Calendar 
No.  639  and  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R,  105321  for  the  relief  of  Cannelo 
Spagnoletti. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be   it   enacte^   by   the   Senate   and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
Secretary    of    the    Treasury    be,    and    he    is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $1,000.  to  Carmelo 
Spagnolettl  of  St.  Clair  Shores,  Michigan,  in 
full    settlement    of    all    claims    against    the 
United    States.     Such    sum    represents    the 
amount  of  departure  bond  posted  ty  Carmelo 
Spagnolettl  for  Etomenlco  Spagnolettl  on  or 
about  November  29.  1954.  and  to  relieve  said 
Carmelo  Spagnolettl  of  all  liability  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  United  States  based  upon 
ass\irlng   against   Domenlco  Spagnolettl   be- 
coming a  public  charge,  and  that  the  said 
bond  Is  canceled  as  of  the  date  of  U«  execu- 
tion: Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or   received    by    any    agent    or    attorney    on 
account  of  services  rendered   In  connection 
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with  this  claim,  aiid  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
Jl.OOO. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments. 

Page  1.  line  10,  change  the  semicolon  to  a 
colon  and  strike  out  all  after  "1954"  on  lines 
10  and  11. 

Page  2,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  lines  1 
and  2. 

Page  2,  line  3.  strike  out  the  words  'of  1*3 
execution". 

The     committeee     amendments    were 
agreed  Uj 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
timp.  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 

s;d-'T  -.va.s  laid  on  the  table. 
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DEP.\RTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,   1961 

"Mr.  XL'^HON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  r-xW  -p 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  H  I'. 
11998'  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  th^-  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL   OF   THE  HOUSE 

M.'-.  KYL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
FKJint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SFEJ^YLFJi  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr  MrCORMAC'K.  NL-.  Speaker  I 
niuve  a  caii  of  ti.e  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.   164] 

Alford  Coad  Maaon 

Anderson.  Coffin  Metcalf 

Mont.  Davis.  Ga  Mitchell 

Barry  Edmond.=on  Morrl.s,  Okla. 

Bentley  Forrester  Powell 

BMtch  Hagen  Steed 

Brewster  Harmon  Taber 

Buckley  Hubert  Vanlk 

Burdlck  John.scn.  Colo.  Vlnaon 

Camahan  Keogh  Wlthrow 

Celler  Lindsay  Younger 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Three 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
wijth. 


DEPARTMENT  (  V  LEPEN3E  .A.PPRO- 

PRIATILN    LILL,    1961 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
ar^  a.=;  follows: 

CoNTEBENCi  Report  i  H.  Rkpt  No  2040) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  thp  two  Hfuises  on  the 
amendraenta  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11998)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  2,  4,  6,  7,  9,  11,  29,  32,  37, 
38.  40.  41,  43.  46,  53,  59,  and  60. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  3,  8,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16.  18.  19,  22, 
23.  33.  34,  47,  and  58.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsa^eement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  s\im  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■$606,746,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20 ;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  sald^jonend- 
ment  Insert  "$3,120,022,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
":  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  192.219.000 
of  this  amount  shall  be  available  for  depart- 
mental administration";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,518,897,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
":  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $107,085,000 
ot  the  funds  provided  In  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  departmental  admin- 
istration"; and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
" :  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $7,955,000  of 
this  amount  shall  be  available  for  depart- 
mental administration";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  samie. 

Amendment  numbered  30:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
":  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $91,379,000 
of  the  fimds  appropriated  In  this  Act  for 
the  Air  Force  shall  be  available  for  depart- 
mental administration";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$162,001,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the  Hous« 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$18,975,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$1,495,352,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree   to   the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmeiit.  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,316360,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,251,449,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  44:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"AtRLDT     MODEXICIZATION 

"For  development,  construction,  proctire- 
ment.  production,  and  modification  of 
transport  aircraft,  including  spare  parts  and 
accessories  therefor;  and  procurement  and 
installation  of  equipment,  appliances,  and 
machine  totals  In  public  or  private  plants; 
$310,788,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended :  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  funds 
provided  In  this  para^aph  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  procurement  of  aircraft  for  as- 
signment   to    scheduled    passenger    service." 

And    the   Senate   agree   to   the   same. 

Amendment  numbered  45:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  45, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendmt-nt  Insert  "$2,615,120,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$1,218,624,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  49:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  49,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  siom  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$1,552,863,000",  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  50:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  50,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$275";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54:  That  the 
Hotise  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  54,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$950,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  65.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  s&ld 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Stc.  533.  Not  to  exceed  $677,854,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  In   this  Act  shall   be 
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available  for  travel  expcn.ses  In  connection 
with  temporary  duty  and  permanent  change 
of  station  of  civilian  and  military  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  57:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  57,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
•  In  line  one  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  strike  out  "533"  and  Insert 
"534  ',  and  In  line  5  of  the  said  amendment 
strike  out  "99,362"  and  insert  "99,046";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  61.  and  a^ree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment.  &s  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  number  proposed  by  said 
emendment  Insert  "536";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  17,  26.  28, 
51.  52  and  58. 

George  Mahon, 
HAUtr  R.  Sheppard, 
Clarence  Cannon. 
Oexalo  R.  Ford,  Jr  . 

(Except  as  to  amendment 
No.  17  ) 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Taber. 
Dennis  Chavez, 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
Lister  Hill. 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Allen  J.  Ellen der, 
A.  Willis  Robertson, 
John  C  Stennis. 
Ltndcn  B   Johnson. 
Lr^ERETT  Saltonstall, 
Sttlks   Bridges. 
Milton  R.  YorNC. 
Margaret  CitASE  Smith, 
Harrt  F.  Btrd. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  «nendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  11998)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such   amendments,  namely : 

department  or  defense 
Title  I — Military  personnel 

Amendment  No.  1 — Military  personnel, 
Army:  Appropriates  $3,247,548,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  ln.stead  of  $3,244,448,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  This  amendment, 
as  well  as  amendments  numbered  3.  5.  8.  10, 
13.  14.  15.  16,  19,  20.  24.  26,  31,  33,  47.  and 
49,  reflect  agreement  with  the  general  reduc- 
tion In  tra\el  funds  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
In  addition,  amendment  No.  55  restores  the 
general  provision  proposed  by  the  House, 
establishing  an  overall  limitation  on  travel. 

Amendment  No.  2 — Military  personnel. 
Army :  Restores  language  deleted  by  the  Sen- 
ate regarding  departmental  administration. 
See  also  amendments  numbered  4,  6,  9.  21, 
25.  27.  and  30.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  that  amounts  as  re- 
duced by  the  House,  plus  75  percent  of  the 
restorations  proposed  by  the  Senate,  shall  be 
available  for  departmental  administration  as 
defined  in  House  Report  No.  1561  (86th 
Cong  ) .  It  Is  agreed  that  the  reductions  In 
force  Imposed  by  these  limitations  shall  be 
accomplished  by  December  31,  1960.  and  shall 
be  computed  from  the  numbers  of  employees 
on  the  payrolls  as  of  December  31,  1959. 

Amendment  No.  3— Military  personnel. 
Navy:     Appropriates    $2,508,244,000    as    pro- 


posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $2,507,055,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  4 — Military  personnel. 
Navy:  Restores  language  deleted  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  5 — Military  personnel.  Ma- 
rine C-orps:  Appropriates  $606,746,000  In- 
stead of  $604,577,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $639,646,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6 — Military  personnel.  Ma- 
rine Corps:  Restores  language  deleted  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7 — Military  personnel.  Ma- 
rine Corps:  Deletes  language  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8 — Military  personnel.  Air 
Force:  Appropriates  $4,019,676,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $4,013,460,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  9 — Military  personnel.  Air 
Force:  Restores  language  deleted  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10 — Reserve  p>ersonnel. 
Army:  Appropriates  $233,998,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $233,115,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  11 — Reserve  personnel. 
Army:  Deletes  language  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  committee  of 
conference  that  the  Army  Reserve  shall  be 
maintained  at  an  average  strength  of  300,000 
during  fiscal  year  1961.  and  that  the  $35.- 
000.000  of  additional  funds  provided  by  this 
appropriation  Item  shall  not  be  available  for 
any  other  purpose  In  deleting  the  strength 
floor  proposed  by  the  Senate,  the  committee 
of  conference  Is  relying  on  the  assurance  of 
the  executive  branch  that  the  strength  of  the 
Army  Reserve  will  be  maintained  at  an  aver- 
age strength  of  300,000  during  the  fiscal 
year   1961. 

Amendment  No.  12 — Reserve  personnel. 
Army:  Inserts  language  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13 — Reserve  personnel. 
Navy:  Appropriates  $87,584,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $87,168,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  14 — Reserve  personnel, 
Marine  Corps:  Appropriates  $24,831,000  as 
prop>osed  by  the  Sen.Tte  instead  of  $24,661,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  15 — Reserve  personnel. 
Air  Force:  Appropriates  $54,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $53,764,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  16 — National  Guard 
personnel.  Army:  Appropriates  $230.277.{X)0 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $229,- 
903.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  17 — National  Guard 
personnel.  Army:   Reported  In  disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  18 — National  Guard 
personnel.  Army:  Inserts  language  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  19 — National  Guard  per- 
sonnel. Air  Force:  Appropriates  $46,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $45,- 
609,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Title  II — Operation  and  maintenance 
Amendment  No.  20 — Operation  and  main- 
tenance, Army:  Appropriates  $3,120,022,000 
Instead  of  $3. i  16.555.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $3,132,283,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  This  amendment  and  amendments 
numbered  24  and  28  are  affected  by  general 
reductions  In  communications,  administra- 
tive use  of  aircraft,  rated  officers  (proficiency 
flying),  motor  vehicle  hire,  maintenance  of 
Wherry-Capehart  housing,  and  dependents' 
education.  The  committee  of  conference  Is 
In  agreement  that  reductions  In  communi- 
cations expenses  totaling  $24,300,000  are  not 
to  affect  the  construction  of,  or  installation 
of  equipment  for.  the  Sage,  Dewllne.  and 
BMEWS  systems.  Reductions  as  indicated  In 
Senate  Report  No.  1550  are  agreed  to  with 
respect  to  rated  officers  (proficiency  flying), 
motor  vehicle  hire,  and  maintenance  of  fam- 
ily housing.    Reductions  associated  with  de- 


pendents* education  are  governed  by  action 
on  amendment  No.  50. 

Amendment  No  21 — Operation  and  main- 
tenance. Army:  Restores  language  proposed 
by  the  House  but  provides  a  limitation  of 
$92,219,000  Instead  of  $89,084,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  22  and  23 — Operation 
and  maintenance,  Army:  Insert  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  24 — Operation  and  main- 
tenance, Navy:  Appropriates  $2,518,897,000 
instead  of  $2,499,388,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $2,525.354,(X)0  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No  25 — Operation  and  main- 
tenance. Navy:  Restores  language  proposed 
bv  the  House  but  provides  a  limitation  of 
$107,085,000  Instead  of  $102,690,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No  26 — Operation  and  main- 
tenance. Marine  Corps :  Ref>orted  In  disagree- 
ment. It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a  motion 
to  recede  and  concur  with  an  amendment 
appropriating  the  sum  of  $174,686,000  In- 
stead of  $174,726,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $180,296,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  27 — Operation  and  main- 
tenance. Miirlne  Corps:  Restores  language 
proposed  bv  the  House  but  provides  a  limi- 
tation of  $7,955,000  Instead  of  $7,625,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  28 — Operation  and  main- 
tenance. Air  Force:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  with  an  amendment  ap- 
propriating $4,243,398,000  Instead  of  $4,172.- 
404.000  as  prop>osed  by  the  House  and 
$4,240.732.0CK)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29 — Operation  and  main- 
tenance. Air  Force:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30 — Operation  and  main- 
tenance. Air  Force :  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  but  provides  a  limitation 
of  $91,379,000  Instead  of  $85,214,000  as  pro- 
posed by  tlie  House. 

Amendment  No.  31 — Operation  and  main- 
tenance. Army  National  Guard:  Appropri- 
ates $162,(X)l.(JOO  Instead  of  $156  82 7. (XX)  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $164, 501, (XX)  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  32 — Operation  and  main- 
tenance. Army  National  Guard :  Deletes  lan- 
guage prop>osed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  33 — Operation  and  main- 
tenance. Air  National  Guard :  Appropriates 
$1 87.291, 0(X)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $175,892,CXX)  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  34 — National  Board  for 
the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice.  Army:  Ap- 
propriates $501, {X)0  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  $300,(K)0  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  that  nothing  In  the 
lease,  of  facilities  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 
shall  be  construed  as  creating  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  lessor  to  construct  addi- 
tional buildings,  build  additional  roads,  lay 
additional  water  mains  or  pipes;  provide  ad- 
ditional sewers,  utility  lines,  or  facilities 
other  than  those  now  in  existence.  Fur- 
ther, the  appropriation  of  $501, (MX)  for  fiscal 
year  1961  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  com- 
mitment for  the  entire  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio. 

.Amendment  No.  35 — Salaries  and  ex- 
penses. Secretary  of  Defense:  Appropriates 
$18.975.0(X)  Instead  of  $18,000.0(X)  as  pro- 
pKJsed  by  the  House  and  $19,300,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Title  III — Procurement 

Amendment  No.  36 — Procurement  of 
equipment  and  missiles.  Army:  Appropriates 
$1,495,352,000  instead  of  $1,374,102,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,589. 202. OCX)  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.     The  conferees  are 
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In  :tgreenie:.t  that  tlie  funds  derived  from 
so-cAllea  shelf  sales  to  the  Military  Assist- 
ance PrDgram  of  Items  now  In  the  Inventory 
of  the  Army  which  will  not  require  replace- 
ment In  kind  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
Army  modernization  program.  The  conferees 
have  approved  a  reduction  of  3  percent  in 
each  procurement  appropriation  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  37 — Procurement  of 
equipment  and  missiles.  Army:  Deletes  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  38 — Procurement  of  air- 
craft and  missiles.  Navy:  Appropriates  $2.- 
141,760.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead 
of  $2,208,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  39 — Shipbuilding  and 
conversion.  Navy:  Appropriates  $2,316,360.- 
000  Instead  of  $2,080,650,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $2,331,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  conferees  have  approved 
the  construction  of  the  conventionally 
powered  aircraft  carrier  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  the  nuclear  powered  attack  sub- 
marine as  proposed  by  the  House  and  elimi- 
nated the  tw^o  destroyer  escorts  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40 — Other  procurement. 
Navy:  Appropriates  $420,980,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $434,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  41 — Procurement,  Marine 
Corpe:  Appropriates  $91,180,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Hoiise  Instead  of  $94,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42 — Aircraft  procurement. 
Air  Force:  Appropriates  $3,251,449,000  Instead 
of  $3,225,056,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $3,607.409  000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  conferees  have  approved  $265,000.- 
000  for  the  B-70  aircraft  instead  of  $360,000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  Senate,  and  $100,000,000 
for  additional  fighter  aircraft  Instead  of 
$215,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  for 
the  F  106.  The  conferees  are  in  agreement 
that  if  developments  In  air  defense  demon- 
strate that  the  additional  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  fighter  aircraft  are  not  required 
they  shall  be  available  only  for  the  B-70 
aircraft  program.  The  conferees  have  ap- 
proved $130.000  000  for  the  airborne  alert  in- 
stead of  %:■'■''  "■  -ij  as  projKjsed  by  the 
House  ar.d  J*:'  ^•<.  OO  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Funds  proposed  by  the  Senate  in 
the  amount  of  $10,000,000  for  the  F-27  air- 
craft are  not  approved 

Amendment  No.  43 — Aircraft  procurement. 
Air  Fo^ce:  Deletes  language  proposal  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44 — ^Alrlift  moderniza- 
tion: Restores  House  langxiage  proposed  to 
be  deleted  by  the  Senate  and  appropriates 
$310,788,000  Instead  of  $359,288,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  House  proviso  pro- 
hibiting assignment  of  aircraft  purchased 
under  this  authority  to  passenger  service  is 
modified  to  read  "scheduled  passenger  serv- 
ice." It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  of 
conference  that  the  funds  made  a'-allable 
for  modern  long-range  cargo  aircraft  be  ap- 
plied to  the  procurement  of  a  readily  avail- 
able turboprop  or  turbofan  aircraft  for  as- 
signment in  support  of  wartime  missions  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  or  the  Stra- 
tegic Army  Corps,  and  training  related 
thereto. 

To  further  advise  and  inform  the  Con- 
gress, the  Department  is  directed  to  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  Initial  programing  of  funds  under  this 
paragraph  as  well  as  the  customary  report- 
ing of  reprogramlng  actions  subsequently 
taken. 

Amendment  No.  45 — Missile  procurement, 
Air  Force:  Appropriates  $2,615,120,000  in- 
stead of  $2,378,440,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $2,821,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  have  approved  $244,- 
000.000   for   the    Bomarc   air   defense  missile 


instead   of   $3^.000,000   as   proposed    by   the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  46 — Other  procurement, 
Air  Force:  Appropriates  $877,171,000  as  pro- 
p>osed  by  the  House  instead  of  $904  300,000 
as  proposed   by   the   Senate. 

Title   IV — Research,   development,    test,  and 
evaluation 

Amendment  No.  47 — Research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation.  Army:  Appro- 
priates $1,041,286,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $1,041,190,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  48 — Research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation.  Navy:  Appropri- 
ates $1,218,624,000  instead  of  $1,268,530,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,210,510,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  amount 
agreed  on  Includes  $50,000,000  above  the 
budget  request  for  antisubmarine  warfare 
and  reflects  a  reduction  of  $376,000  In  travel. 

Amendment  No.  49 — Research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation.  Air  Force:  Ap- 
propriates $1,552,863,000  instead  of  $1,542.- 
668.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,553.- 
228.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  Is  in  agreement  that 
funds  for  departmental  administration  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  shall  be  reduced  by 
$365,000.  The  $50,000,000  recommended  by 
the  Senate  for  the  acceleration  of  the  Samos 
reconnaissance  satellite  program  shall  also 
be  available  for  the  acceleration  of  the  Dis- 
coverer and  Midas  satellite  programs  and  for 
the  Minuteman  mobility  program. 

Title  V — General  provisions 

Amendment  No.  50 — Section  505:  Provides 
limitation  of  $275  Instead  of  $270  as  pro- 
F>osed  by  the  House  and  $280  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  51 — Section  511:  Reported 
In  disagreement.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  current  operation  and  mainte- 
nance appropriations  may  be  reimbursed 
from  sales  proceeds  for  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion of  lumber  or  timber  products. 

Amendment  No.  52 — Section  523 :  Reported 
in  disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  53 — Section  530:  Restores 
language  proposed  by  the  House  and  deletes 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  54 — Section  530:  Provides 
limitation  of  $950,000  Instead  of  $900,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,650,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  55 — Section  533:  Restores 
language  proposed  to  be  deleted  by  the 
Senate,  and  changes  the  limitation  therein 
from  $660,000,000  to  $677,854,000. 

Amendment  No.  58 — Section  534:  Deletes 
language  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  57 — Section  533:  Inserts 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate,  changes 
the  figure  therein  from  99.362  to  99,046.  and 
changes  section  number  to  534. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  59 — Section  535:  Deletes 
language  proposed  by   the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  60 — Section  536:  Deletes 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  61:  Changes  section  num- 
ber 

George  Mahon. 
Harry    R.    Sheppard, 
Clarence  Cannon. 
Gerald    R.    Ford.    Jr., 
(Except  as  to  amendment 
No.   17.) 
John  Taber, 
M(i>iaaer.'>  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

M: .  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
conference  report  on  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill. 


It  could  be  argued  that  the  Communist 
threat  is  actually  no  greater  nor  more 
dangerous  today  than  it  was  on  January 
18.  when  the  President  submitted  his 
$39,335  million  defense  budget.  Of 
course,  in  a  sense  the  development  of 
modern  weaponry  makes  the  world  an 
increasingly  more  dangerous  place 
month  by  month.  Admittedly,  since 
January  the  atmosphere  has  changed 
but  in  my  judgment  the  objectives  of 
the  Communists  have  not  been  altered. 
The  menace  of  communism  was  no  less 
real  when  the  Soviet  spokesmen  used 
honeyed  phrases  a  few  months  ago  than 
now  when  they  use  vituperation  and  in- 
vective. 

We  all  know  that  for  several  years  we 
have  been  living  In  a  period  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  We  cannot  now  foresee  an 
end  to  or  a  major  change  in  this  situa- 
tion. Of  course,  there  is  a  greater  con- 
cern today  by  the  people  generally  about 
our  world  position  militarily  and  other- 
wise than  existed  last  January  when  the 
defense   budget   was  submitted. 

It  would  be  diflBcult  to  establish  that 
the  precise  degree  of  our  military 
strength  was  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  summit  conference  In 
Paris  or  the  loss  of  prestige  which  has 
resulted  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  in- 
vitation to  the  President  to  visit  Japan. 
Had  we  been  twice  as  strong  militarily, 
these  situations  would  probably  still  have 
arisen  In  Paris  and  Japan.  To  a  very 
great  extent,  the  causes  of  the  trouble 
were  other  than  military. 

At  times  such  as  the  present,  when  the 
latent  danger  to  our  security  is  drama- 
tized, we  naturally  tend  to  look  carefully 
at  our  military  capabilities  and  seek  to 
make  sure  we  are  doing  enough  in  the 
area  of  defense. 

Assuredly  It  Is  the  business  of  Con- 
gress to  keep  a  careful  and  constant 
watch  at  all  times,  lest  we  relax  our 
efforts  or  let  down  our  guard. 

The  defense  budget  as  submitted  by 
the  President  was  a  minimum  defense 
budget.  The  defense  appropriations  bill, 
which  passed  the  House  on  May  5,  was 
an  Improvement  but  was  still  a  minimal 
bin  for  the  defense  of  the  country. 
There  were  several  areas  where  addition- 
al funds  not  Included  in  the  bill  were 
seriously  considered  for  inclusion  in  the 
House  measure.  In  one  major  Instance  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  Hou.se  bill 
in  committee  was  defeated  by  a  single 
vote. 

By  and  large,  the  Members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  took 
the  position  that  the  defense  bill,  while 
not  extravagant  or  overly  fulsome,  was 
reasonably  adequate  to  maintain  a  mili- 
tary program  designed  to  deter  war  and. 
failing  in  this,  to  destroy  any  opponent 
who  might  dare  attack  the  United  States. 
That  was  my  position. 

The  total  dollars  provided  in  the 
original  House  bill  were  approximately 
the  same  as  the  budget  figure.  But. 
within  the  framework  of  the  total  dollars, 
the  House  made  significant  and  impor- 
tant changes  from  the  budget  which  have 
contributed  tremendously  to  the  strength 
and  timeliness  of  the  final  version  of  the 
defense  measure.    Reference  is  made  to 
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page  5  of  the  House  report  and  to  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  3. 

Members  of  the  House  can  take  pride 
in  the  original  House  bill  and  In  the  pres- 
ent version  of  the  defense  bill.  Most  of 
the  program  changes  hereafter  outlined 
in  this  statement  originated  in  the 
House. 

When  the  bill  went  to  the  other  body 
a  number  of  changes  were  made.  It 
added  the  sum  of  $1,177,130,000  above  the 
House  figure,  and  made  some  modifica- 
tions which  were  incorporated  Ln  whole 
or  in  part  in  the  final  version  of  the  bill 
which  is  being  presented  to  the  House 
today  in  the  conference  report. 

The  other  body  approached  the  prob- 
lem of  modifying  the  House  bill  with  con- 
siderable restraint.  It  did  not  go  over- 
board in  a  reckless  effort  to  drasticallj' 
increase  defense  spending.  It  ap- 
proached Its  task  in  the  same  serious 
way  in  which  the  House  approached  its 
responsibility.  I  believe  Congress  has 
done  a  reasonably  good  and  workmanlike 
Job  for  defense. 

We.  of  course,  took  the  President's 
budget  and  the  programs  submitted  to 
us  by  Defen'^e  officials  as  the  basis  for  our 
consideration.  At  the  moment  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  detail  the  contents  of 
the  President  s  defense  budget.  It  would 
be  more  desirable  in  view  of  time  limita- 
tions simply  to  give  the  highlights  of 
the  changes  and  improvements  which 
were  made  by  Congress  in  the  program 
which  was  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
executive  branch. 

We  have  made  some  very  significant 
and  Important  changes  In  the  defense 
program,  and  I  would  like  to  make  refer- 
ence to  some  of  them  in  connection  with 
the  presentation  of  this  conference 
report. 

I  shall  list  at  this  point  some  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  program  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  list  the  changes 
in  the  order  of  their  importance.  Some 
of  the  figures  which  I  am  about  to  give 
will  need  to  be  readjusted  somewhat  be- 
cause after  the  bill  had  been  agreed  UF>on 
an  overall  3 -percent  economy  reduction 
was  made  In  all  procurement  funds. 
Reasons  for  the.«5e  reductions  are  carried 
in  the  original  House  report  which  was 
submitted  to  the  House  under  date  of 
April  29.  Revelations  of  wasteful  con- 
tracting and  mismanagement  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  3-percent  cut 
In  procurement  money.  We  were  using 
the  best  means  available  to  us  to  compel 
greater  care  In  the  expenditure  of 
defense  dollars. 

ABMT 

First.  We  increa.sed  the  President's 
program  for  Army  modernization  in  the 
sum  of  $162,102,000.  In  addition  to  this. 
the  conferees  have  directed  that  $120 
million  in  anticipated  reimbursements 
from  off-the-shelf  sales  be  used  for  Army 
modernization. 

Second.  We  rejected  the  budget  re- 
quest for  a  reduced  program  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  provided  for  strengths  of  400.- 
000  and  300.000  respectively,  rather  than 
the  360,000  and  270.000  as  recommended 
in  the  budget. 


We  took  very  significant  actions  with 
respect  to  airlift  for  the  Army,  but  these 
funds  were  actually  provided  to  the  Air 
Force  for  procurement  and  will  be 
referred  to  later. 

Third.  We  provided  additional  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $5  million  for  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians. 

NAVT 

Fourth.  The  final  version  of  the  bill 
provides  $293  million  for  a  conventional- 
ly powered  aircraft  carrier  as  recom- 
mended in  the  budget.  The  request  had 
been  made  last  year  for  such  a  carrier, 
but  instead  Congress  provided  $35  mil- 
lion for  long  lead-time  Items  for  a  nu- 
clear-powered carrier.  These  funds 
were  'Withheld  from  expenditure.  Pro- 
vision for  the  aircraft  carrier  In  the 
pending  measure  was  not  a  unanimous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  conference 
committee. 

Fifth.  The  bill  increases  the  fleet  bal- 
listic missile  program — the  Polaris  sub- 
marine program — by  $241  million  above 
the  budget,  to  provide  for  five  fully 
funded  and  seven  partially  funded  sub- 
marines Instead  of  three  fully  funded 
and  nine  partially  funded  as  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  an  unoffi- 
cial budget  revision. 

Sixth.  The  bill  provides  for  a  total  of 
four  nuclear  attack  submarines.  This 
is  one  such  submarine  in  addition  to 
those  provided  in  the  budget  submitted 
in  January  and  three  more  than  were 
included  in  the  amended  program  which 
was  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  Congress  in  April. 

Seventh.  The  bill  provides  $50  million 
above  the  budget  for  antisubmarine  war- 
fare activity  in  the  area  of  research  and 
development.  In  view  of  the  submarine 
menace,  this  is  extremely  significant. 
AiK  force 

Eighth.  The  President's  budget  pro- 
vided $75  million  for  the  construction  of 
two  prototype  B-70  aircraft.  These 
funds  were  not  adequate  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  a  complete  weapons 
system  program.  The  pending  bill  pro- 
vides for  $190  million  above  the  budget 
for  the  B-70  program,  making  a  total 
of  $265  million  available. 

Ninth.  One  hundred  million  dollars 
was  added  above  the  budget  for  the  pro- 
curement of  fighter  aircrait.  If  these 
aircraft  are  not  procured,  then  the  funds 
become  available  for  the  further  funding 
of  the  B-70  program. 

Tenth.  Two  hundred  million  dollars 
above  the  budget  is  provided  for  airlift 
modernization.  Our  airlift  capability 
for  limited  war  and  for  general  war  is 
regarded  by  the  Congress  as  inadequate. 
The  additional  funds  are  designed  to 
make  it  possible  for  substantial  segments 
of  our  fighting  forces  and  their  equip- 
ment to  be  tran.'^ported  promptly  to  dan- 
ger areas. 

Eleventh.  Pinal  action  with  respect  to 
the  Bomarc  air  defense  missile  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  revised  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  was  for  a  nine-squadron 
Bomarc  B  program.  The  House  had 
eliminated  $294  million  programed  for 
Bomarc  B,  as  modified  L>    ihe  Depart- 


ment in  April.  The  other  body  add- 
ed $369  million  for  the  Bomarc  program 
atwve  the  House  amount.  The  final  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  restores  $244  million  above 
the  House,  or  a  reduction  of  $50  million 
in  the  revised  request  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  the  Bomarc  sys- 
tem in  April.  This  is  $125  million  less 
than  the  figure  in  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  other  body. 

The  House  conferees  reluctantly  agreed 
to  the  continuation  of  the  Bomarc  B 
program.  The  program  had  been  practi- 
cally eliminated  by  the  House  action. 
The  Department  of  Defense  felt  so 
strongly  about  the  matter,  following  a 
further  review  of  the  program,  that  a 
determined  appeal  was  made  to  the  oth- 
er body  and  funds  for  the  Bomarc  B 
program  were  included  in  its  version  of 
the  bill.  It  is  Impossible  to  establish 
conclusively  that  the  Bomarc  B  will  work. 
The  House  had  felt  that  the  procurement 
of  additional  fighter  aircraft  would  rep- 
resent a  safer  and  better  action  to  take; 
but  by  reason  of  the  insistence  of  the 
executive  branch  and  the  action  of  the 
other  body,  a  compromise  of  the  Bomarc 
B  program  was  agreed  upon.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  program  will  be  success- 
ful. If  it  docs  not  succeed,  or  should  be 
abandoned  after  additional  tests  of  the 
missile,  the  $100  million  heretofore  re- 
ferred to  will  be  available  for  the  pro- 
curement of  fighter  aircraft  as  a  partial 
substitute  for  the  Bomarc  B  program. 
Among  other  arguments  submitted  in 
the  consideration  of  the  Bomarc  prob- 
lem was  the  fact  that  recent  tests  which 
have  been  made  of  the  Bomarc  B  since 
House  action  have  been  much  more  en- 
couraging than  earlier  tests,  most  of 
which  had  resulted  in  failure. 

Twelfth.  The  budget  figure  of  $85  mil- 
lion for  the  preparation  necessary  to 
achieve  a  limited  airborne  alert  for  B-52 
aircraft  was  doubled,  and  the  bill  con- 
tains $85  million  above  the  budget  for 
airborne  alert.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
language  which  was  initiated  in  the 
House  bill  last  year  and  enacted  into  law, 
and  reenacted  in  the  bill  this  year.  This 
language  gives  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  incur  a  deficit,  if  necessary,  to  pro- 
vide airborne  alert  capability. 

The  purpose  of  the  language  and  the 
purpose  of  the  additional  fimds  provided 
for  airborne  alert  capability  is  to  give  us 
greater  security  against  surprise  attack. 
This  is  especially  important  during  the 
period  when  adequate  warning  is  not 
available. 

Thirteenth.  The  bill  contains  $145.- 
700.000  above  the  budget  for  Air  Force 
space  programs,  including  the  recon- 
naissance satellite.  Samos,  the  early 
warning  satellite,  Midas,  and  the  explor- 
atory satellite  program  known  as  Dis- 
coverer. These  funds  would  also  be 
available  in  part  for  application  to  the 
program  for  the  acceleration  of  mobility 
capability  for  the  Minuteman  solid  pro- 
pellant  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile. 

As  stated  earlier,  all  procurement 
programs  were  subjected  to  a  3 -percent 
dollar  cut.  and  this  cut  would  have  to 
be  applied  to  the  procurement  funds  re- 
ferred to  above. 
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The  original  budget  request  as  hereto- 
fore stated  was  $39,335  million.  The  final 
version  of  the  bill  provides  for  $39,996.- 
608,000.  This  is  an  increase  above  the 
January  budget  in  the  .^um  of  $661,608,- 
000.     This    i.s     S6-'8T4'.0O0     above     the 


House    bill   and   $518,389,000    below   the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body. 

Mr  Speaker,  prior  to  the  adjourn- 
mer.i  of  the  Congress.  I  shall  insert  in 
the  Record  a  more  extensive  statement 
in  regard  to  the  conference  report  and 


in  regard  to  the  actions  of  the  Congress 
on  Defense  appropriations  for  both  the 
1st  and  2d  sessions  of  the  86th  Congress. 
At  the  moment.  I  shall  insert  only  a  table 
of  comparisons  by  title  of  the  bill  and  by 
military  service. 


Congressional  action  on  fiscal  year  1961  Defense  appropriation  bill 

lAmounts  in  thousands) 


Title  I,  military  personnel-.. 

Title  II,  operation  and  main- 
tenance  

Title  III,  procurement 

Title  IV,  researcii,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation... 

Total,  titles  I.  II,  HI, 
and  IV 

Distribution  of  appro|iriatlons 
by  organizational  compo- 
neats: 

inny 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense 

Total,  Department  of 
Defense 


Appropri- 
ations, 
I960 


$11,644,324 

10. 437, 367 
13.336,013 

3,816,535 


39,234,239 


9, 375, 805 
11.006,503 
17,  478,  706 

1,373.225 


39.234.239 


Budget 

estimates, 

1961 


$11,813,000 

10,  527, 300 
13, 065, 000 

3,900,700 


39,335.000 


9,315,000 
11,816.000 
16. 997. 000 

1.207.000 


39,335.000 


Recom- 
mended 
In  House 
bill,  1961 


$11,818,760 

10. 353, 062 
12. 948, 627 

4. 217, 388 


39, 337, 867 


9,403,440 
11,900,675 
16. 843, 752 

1,100.000 


39.337,867 


House 
bill  com- 
pared 
with 
estimates, 
1961 


-t-$5,760 

-174.308 
- 136,  373 

-f  307, 688 


-t-2,867 


+88.440 

+84.  e7.5 
-1. S3,  248 

-17,000 


+2,867 


Recom- 
mended 
in  Senate 
bill,  1961 


$11,866,804 

10. 489. 258 
13.988,911 

4, 170. 024 


40,514.997 


9.646.696 
12,243,466 
17, 433, 636 

1.191,300 


40.  514, 997 


Increase  (+)  or  de- 
crease (—1.  Senate  hill 
comi»ared  with  — 


Estimates, 
1961 


+$53,804 

-38.042 
+903.911 

+200,324 


+1.179,997 


Hoiiae  hOl, 
1981 


+$48,044 

+  136.166 
+  1,040.284 

-47.364 


+  1,177.130 


j-rtii   ^•»','       +243.  l.Vi 
+342,790 

-ri  ■  +589,884 


-15.700 


+  1.300 


+  1.179,997    +1,177.130 


Conference 
l>iU 


$11,833,904 

10,  464. 771 
13,  520, 160 

4. 177, 773 


39. 996.608 


9.  ,S37, 985 
12.  109, 802 
17,157.756 

1.190,975 


39, 996.  fins 


Increase  (+)  or  decrenac  (—),  cooferenee 
bill  ram  pared  with— 


Approprl- 

at  ions, 

1960 


+$189..^80 

+27.404 
+  184.147 

+161,238 


+702,360 


+  102.180 

+  1.103,1 

-320,950 

-181380 


+702.  ao» 


Esti- 

mates, 
1961 


+$20,904 

-63.529 
+435. 100 

+308,073 


+601,006 


+222,985 
+3B8.892 
+  160,756 

-16.036 


+061.006 


Hutiae 
bill, 
1961 


+$15. 144 

+  111.679 
+  571.533 

-30.616 


+ft86.741 


+  1.'M.  !S45 
+319.217 
+314.004 

-H7S 


+068.741 


Senate 

bill. 
1901 


-$32,900 

-24.467 
-408,751 

+7. 740 


-AUkl 


-108.  fill 
-133.573 
-275.880 

-325 


-618.300 


M:  '.VOLF  M;  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
n-.an  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOIJ'\  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  the  funds  are  for  the  Nike-Zeus 
program? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  and  as  passed  by  the  Senate  con- 
tained the  original  budget  request  for  the 
Nike-Zeus  program  of  $287  million.  The 
3-percent  economy  cut  in  procurement 
will  affect  that  to  some  degree  but  a 
very  limited  degree.  There  was  no  dis- 
position either  to  reduce  or  to  increase 
the  funds  for  the  Nike-Zeus  program; 
the  Nike -Zeus  program,  of  course,  is  the 
program  to  develop  a  weapons  system 
to  combat  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile. 

Mr.  WOLF  I  noted  in  your  mimeo- 
graphed statement  some  comment  on 
the  Bomarc  program.  The  gentleman 
know>  that  I  have  not  been  enthusiastic 
about  this  program,  and  I  wonder  if  you 
might  want  to  develop  that  a  little  bit 
on  the  floor. 

Mr  MAHON.  Insofar  as  I  know,  no 
one  ;n  the  House  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  Bomarc  program.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  very  expensive.  It  has 
not  been  on  schedule.  It  is  a  program 
designed  to  enable  us  to  combat  an  at- 
tack made  upon  us  by  manned  aircraft. 
It  is  of  no  value  in  the  event  of  an  ICBM 
attack  on  this  country.  This  weapons 
system  is  becoming  increasingly  less  im- 
portant as  we  proceed  toward  the  missile 
age.  So  we  drastically  reduced  the  funds 
for  the  Bomarc  in  the  Hou.se.  We  cut 
$294  million  from  the  Bomarc  program. 
After  we  cut  out  these  funds  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  a  series  of  meet- 
ings. The  whole  program  of  the  Bomarc 
was  reconsidered  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StafT.  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense    in 


view  of  the  advice  and  the  determination 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  went  to  the 
other  body  and  insisted  that  that  body 
restore  the  money  which  had  been  de- 
leted for  the  Bomarc  program.  The 
other  body  did  restore  the  House  cut  and 
provided  an  additional  $75  million  not 
requested  by  the  Defense  Department. 
When  we  went  to  conference  with  the 
other  body  we  had  to  arrive  at  a  reso- 
lution of  this  situation.  The  House  was 
able  to  reduce  the  funds  voted  by  the 
other  body  for  the  Bomarc  by  a  total  of 
$125  million.  That  was  the  compromise 
arrangement  that  was  made. 

The  conferees  also  included  in  the  bill 
an  appropriation  of  $100  million  for  the 
procurement  of  fighter  aircraft  in  the 
event  this  should  become  desirable.  An- 
other reason  why  the  House  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  somewhat  on  the  Bomarc 
was  that  since  the  House  passed  the  bill 
the  Bomarc  missile  has  been  further 
tested.  Seven  of  the  first  eight  tests  of 
the  Bomarc  B  missile  resulted  in  failure. 
Two  recent  tests,  however,  have  been 
successful,  and  that  was  another  reason 
that  brought  about  the  compromise 
which  I  have  explained. 

Mr.  ANDEIRSEN  of  Miimesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  done  a  splendid  job  on  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill  and  I  per- 
sonally commend  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues for  their  work  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  their  ac- 
tion restoring  the  funds  for  an  additional 
aircraft  carrier.  In  the  first  place,  we 
urgently  need  the  mobile  bases  which 
only  aircraft  carriers  can  provide.     As 


we  enter  the  missile  age  we  are  com- 
pelled to  look  beyond  the  fixed-base  con- 
cept which  has  guided  our  defense  effort 
in  recent  years,  and  I  believe  the  carrier 
provides  the  answer. 

Although  you  may  take  with  a  grain 
of  salt  the  boastful  claims  of  the  Krem- 
lin, we  can  ill  afford  to  deny  that  they  do 
have  the  capacity  and  the  ability  to  zero 
their  missiles  In  on  many  of  our  bases 
on  their  periphery.  But  they  cannot 
zero  in  a  missile  on  an  aircraft  carrier. 
First,  they  have  to  locate  it  and  in  their 
process  of  doing  that  they  will  have  to 
conduct  overfiights  across  other  nations 
and  I  am  sure  the  Navy  and  incidentally 
the  rest  of  the  world,  will  know  what  they 
are  doing;  second,  the  sophisticated 
guidance  system  of  current  missiles  la 
such  that  the  time  lapse  between  locat- 
ing a  carrier  and  aiming  a  missile  at  it 
will  be  such  that  the  carrier  will  be 
someplace  else  when  the  missile  is  ready 
for  launching. 

The  mission  of  a  modem  carrier  is  so 
broad  that  I  believe  the  funds  provided 
in  this  bill  to  build  an  additional  carrier 
might  very  well  be  the  best  investment  in 
peace  we  make  this  year.  In  addition, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  carriers  are  relatively 
old  and  as  relatively  obsolete.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  we  need  the  new  carrier  as 
a  replacement  for  an  old  carrier  due  for 
retirement.  In  this  era  of  leapfrog 
technological  development  it  is  not 
enough  to  merely  maintain  what  we  have 
in  being,  and  we  must  be  prepared  as 
we  are  in  this  Joill  to  expend  the  funds 
for  new  construction  of  the  vital  defense 
instruments  needed  to  insure  world 
peace. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect to  the  carrier,  I  might  say  that  the 
Congress  deferred  for  2  or  3  years 
funds  for  an  additional  carrier.     Last 
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year  we  apprporiated  $35  million  for  long 
lead  time  items  for  a  nuclear-powered 
carrier.  These  funds  were  not  used  for  a 
carrier.  This  year  the  Department  of 
Defense  again  requested  a  convention- 
ally F>owered  carrier.  The  carrier  is  pro- 
vided in  the  conference  report.  This 
decision  was  not  a  unanimous  decision 
of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  ARENDS. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON. 
man. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
I  heartily  approve  the  action  taken 
under  very  difiQcult  conditions,  particu- 
larly with  relation  to  the  matter  of  the 
carrier.  I  am  pleased  we  have  that  in- 
corporated in  the  appropriation  bill.  I 
think  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  one  of  the 
best  things  we  have  done  in  the  matter 
of  national  defense. 

Mr.  MAHON.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.     BROOKS     of     Louisiana.    Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Sp)eaker,  I  want  to  Join  the  gentleman 
who  just  spoke  in  complimenting  the 
conferees  on  doing  an  excellent  job  in 
working  out  some  very  diCBcult  problems. 
I  should  like  the  chairman  to  say  a  few 
words  with  reference  to  the  B-70  pro- 
gram. I  note  in  your  report  you  have 
mode  an  addition  of  funds.  I  want  to 
express  the  hope  that  this  increase  in 
funds  will  permit  the  Air  Force  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  B-70  program  at  reason- 
ably high  speed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  development  por- 
tion of  the  B-70  program  was  rather  well 
funded  in  the  Defense  appropriation  bill 
of  last  year.  Those  funds  were  not  uti- 
lized. They  were  withheld  from  expendi- 
ture and  obligation  and  no  request  was 
made  this  year  for  funding  of  a  complete 
development  program  for  the  B-70  weap- 
ons system.  Seventy-five  million  dollars 
was  requested  for  two  prototypes  of  the 
B-70.  In  the  final  agreement  in  the 
conference  we  provided  $190  million 
above  the  budget,  which  is  not  all  the 
money  that  She  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  White,  has  stated  might  be  most 
desirable.  But  we  provided  these  addi- 
tional funds  to  enable  the  Air  Force  to 
go  forward  with  this  proposed  2.000- 
mile-r>er-hour  bomber  as  a  fighting 
weapon. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  BONNER  Mr  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall  that  in  early  April,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  appeared,  with 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  before 
the  gentleman's  committee  with  respect 
to  rumors  at  that  time  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contemplated  a  discon- 
tinuance of  utilization  of  commercial 
U.S.-flag  passenger  .«hips  in  the  trans- 
portation of  armed  sei-vices  personnel. 
The  gentleman's  committee  paid  a  great 


deal  of  attention  to  what  we  were  saying 
and  in  their  report  they  said  this: 

The  maintenance  of  a  strong  merchant 
marine  is  an  established  national  policy,  and. 
in  Ukct.  major  movements  of  military  troops 
and  hardware  cannot  be  accomplished  now 
or  in  the  foreseeable  future  without  basic 
reliance  on  seallft  capacity.  The  committee 
urges  that  the  Secretary  of  IJefense  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  problem  and 
that  he  assure  that  U.S -flag  carriers  are 
utilized  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent. 

Since  the  committee  wrote  that  report, 
the  Department  of  E>efense  has  issued  a 
directive  that  they  will  completely  cease 
using  our  commercial  passenger  ^ip>s  to 
transpKjrt  m.ilitary  personnel  and  de- 
pendents effective  September  1,  1960. 

Now  may  I  ask  the  gentleman.  Is  this 
decision  in  keeping  with  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee's  report  and  with  the 
desire  of  the  Congress  that  this  field  of 
American  merchant  shipping,  a  large 
segrment  of  which  is  subsidized,  that  is. 
private  industry  subsidized  by  the  Con- 
gress lor  national  defense  purp>oses.  be 
wholly  discontinued  for  utilization  by 
the  armed  services? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  action  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
made  reference  is  certainly  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  language  in  the  report  nor 
with  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee who  deal  in  this  field.  This  matter 
will  have  the  further  attention  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  BONNER  I  want  to  advise  the 
gentleman  that  since  this  directive  was 
issued  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  has  held  hearings 
and  had  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— LoRistics — and  others  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  there.  They 
still  say  that  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  is  necessary,  is  essential,  to  the 
transportation  of  the  armed  services,  yet 
they  give  all  their  transportation  of 
personnel  and  dependents  not  entirely 
to  the  scheduled  airlines  but  to  non- 
scheduled  lines.  An  instance  arose 
where  the  scheduled  and  nonscheduled 
commercial  air  carriers  withdrew  from 
an  area  during  the  Egyptian-Israeli  con- 
flict. The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Maritime  Administration  had  to  divert 
an  American  Export  Lines  passenger 
vessel  in  there  to  move  out  American 
citizens.  Tlie  air  carriers  had  no  choice, 
for  the  airport  was  under  bombard- 
ment.    The  only  escape  was  by  sea. 

Where  the  Department  of  Defense  al- 
locates all  the  oversea  transportation 
funds  in  this  bill,  which  they  do,  to  air 
transportation,  the  American  passenger 
shipping  industry  is  going  to  suffer  and 
as  in  past  wars  we  will  be  heavily  de- 
pendent on  foreign-flag  ships  for  service 
to  our  armed  services  and  their  depend- 
ents, and  we  will  just  simply  be  caught 
with  our  pants  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  early  April,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  I  appeared  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  to  inform  them  of  the 
Department  of  E>efense  attitude  concern- 
ing our  merchant  fleet. 


I  found  great  sympathy  and  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee  and  concern  was  ex- 
pressed about  the  po.ssibility  of  destroy- 
ing our  balanced  forces  concept  if  the 
Defense  Department  policies  continued. 
I  pointed  out  that  we  subsidize  our  mer- 
chant fleet  primarily  because  of  its  value 
to  national  defense  and  that  if  the  r>e- 
partment  of  Defense  fails  to  permit  our 
passenger  shijjs  to  participate  in  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  traffic  this  destroys 
our  subsidy  concept  and  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment more  rather  than  less. 

Based  on  the  understanding  of  this 
problem  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  commit- 
tee report  contained  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

The  maintenance  of  a  strong  merchant 
marine  Is  an  established  national  p>ollcy, 
and.  In  fact,  major  movements  of  military 
troops  and  hardware  cannot  be  accomplished 
now  or  In  the  foreseeable  future  without 
basic  reliance  on  sealift  capacity.  The  com- 
mittee urges  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  problem 
and  that  he  assure  that  U.S  -flag  carriers 
are  utilized  to  the  fuUest  practicable  extent. 

We  have  had  hearings  before  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  for  2  daj-s 
during  which  we  learned  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  they  will  com- 
pletely cease  using  our  commercial  pas- 
senger ships  to  transport  military  per- 
sonnel and  dependents  effective  Septem- 
ber 1,  1960. 

Is  this  decision  in  keeping  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee report? 

This  decision  is  in  defiance  of  our 
merchant  marine  policy  and  this  De- 
partment of  Defense  decision  completely 
ignores  the  lessons  we  learned  in  World 
War  I.  World  War  n,  and  Korea  when 
we  learned  the  value  of  having  a  meiv 
chant  fleet  in  readiness  to  serve  during 
emergencies.  Through  our  subsidy  pol- 
icy, we  have  several  passenger  ships 
which  meet  or  exceed  the  25-knot  speed 
requirements  of  our  military.  Not  a 
single  Military  Sea  Transportation  Serv- 
ice ship  approaches  this  speed.  Some 
of  these  ships  must  be  replaced  and  the 
companies  have  contracts  with  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  for  their  replace- 
ment. Unless  the  Department  of  Defense 
continues  to  use  these  ships  it  may  be- 
come economically  unfeasible  for  this 
replacement  as  Department  of  Defense 
passenger  revenues  amount  to  about  10 
percent  of  the  total  revenue  of  these 
companies. 

When  we  tried  to  get  answers  to  these 
and  other  problems  at  our  hearings  we 
were  given  double  talk  and  asstired  that 
Department  of  Defense  policy  recognizes 
the  importance  of  our  merchant  marine, 
yet  their  practices  are  contrary  to  their 
policy  expressions. 

Unless  action  is  taken  immediately  to 
change  this  Department  of  Defense  pol- 
icy directive,  severe  harm  will  be  done 
to  our  passenger  merchant  fleet.  This 
privately  owned  industry  is  i>art  of  our 
economic  and  military  strength  and  is 
fully  justified  in  plarming  on  Govern- 
ment agencies  as  customers  as  do  other 
industries  less  vital  to  our  national 
defense. 
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Mr.  Mahon.  I  wanted  to  briefly  call 
these  facts  to  your  attt-ntion  as  it  seem.s 
to  me  that  your  directive  in  your  report 
13  being  flagrantly  ignored. 

You,  and  the  Conj^ress,  may  rest  a.>- 
sured  that  I  wiU  continue  to  support  a 
strong  and  adequate  merchant  marirv 
to  serve  our  economy  and  our  defense. 
Mr  MAHON  This  problem  will  have 
the  fui^tiier  attention  of  the  committee. 
Mr  BONNER.  Yes:  but  I  want  to 
say  to  tiie  gentleman  that  this  matter 
becomes  effective  September  1 

Mr  MAHON.  Of  course  nothing  can 
be  done  m  the  conference  report.  We 
have  to  vote  it  either  up  or  down. 
There  is  no  language  in  the  bill  itself 
that  IS  pertinent  to  this  matter,  but  the 
comjnittee  wii;  be  ^\ad  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  matter  immediately. 

Mr  BONNER.  The  language  in  the 
bill  provides  that  funds  for  transporta- 
tion bo  used  for  air  transportation. 

Mr  MAHON.  The  funds  can  be  used 
for  air  transix)rtation  or  for  sea  trans- 
port. 
Mr  BONNER  It  does  not  say  that. 
Mr  MAHON  There  is  over  $600  mil- 
lion m  thi.s  bill  for  both  air  and  sea 
transportation 

Mr  BON'NER.  There  is  $80  million 
.specifically  for  air. 

Mr  MAHON  We  have  earmarked 
certain  fund.s  to  be  utilized  by  com- 
mercial air  carriers. 

Mr  BONNER.  In  view  of  this  order 
from  the  Defense  Department,  it  looks 
as  :f  none  of  the  transportation  will  be 
by  surface  carrier. 

Mr  MAHON.  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
fears  are  not  well  founded.  I  hope  some- 
thin?  can  b^  done  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion 

-NTr  EORD.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
Lren'leman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gen'ie- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr  FORD  I  should  like  to  give  an 
ans'.v«=r  to  the  question  being  discu.=;sed 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  In  the 
bill  there  is  over  $C70  million  for  travel 
by  passengers,  of  which  only  $80  mil- 
lion is  actually  set  aside  for  air  trans- 
portation, the  implication,  of  course, 
being  that  the  remainder  may  be  used 
for  any  other  kind  of  transportation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  $670  million  could 
be  used  for  travel  by  MATS  or  by  ships 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  HIESTAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  committee  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  handled  this 
conference  by  which  they  have  balanced 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  rather  than  put- 
ting all  the  eggs  in  one  basket.  The 
committee  has  confirmed  the  previous 
judgment  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  restoring  the  B-70  to  that  extent.  I 
wish  to  compliment  them  for  making  the 
measure  somewhat  flexible  and  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  although  missiles  are 
tremendously  important,  bombers  and 
interceptors  will  be  with  us  for  many 
years  to  come  and  we  must  have  a  bal- 
anced defense. 

I  appreciate  very  much  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  and  the  committee 
has  done. 


Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  BOW  I  am  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the 
American  Merchant  Marine.  I  am  quite 
concerned  about  this  -vord  we  have  re- 
ceived, and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  made  the  statement  he 
has.  I  hope  the  House  will  look  into 
this  matter  further  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  voicing  his  grave  concern 
about  the  recent  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  will  mean  dis- 
continuance of  the  use  of  American-flag 
passenger  liners  for  the  oversea  trans- 
portation of  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  understand- 
ably has  a  great  interest  in  any  matter 
bearing  upon  our  national  transporta- 
tion policy.  When  we  appropriate  f imds 
for  transportation,  we  naturally  expect 
that  they  will  be  used  by  the  agencies 
receiving  them  to  support  all  of  the 
forms  of  transportation  deemed  neces- 
sary to  support  our  normal  peacetime 
economy  and  adequate  as  a  wartime 
potential. 

It  is  most  surprising  to  me  that  the 
Department  of  Defense,  which  has  re- 
peatedly described  the  merchant  marine 
as  our  fourth  arm  of  defense,  should 
now  deny  the  American-flag  passenger 
lines  the  relatively  insignificant  degree 
of  support  they  are  seeking  in  the  over- 
sea carriage  of  military  personnel.  This 
not  only  violates  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  declaration  of  national  policy 
embodied  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  aiKl  of  section  212  of  that  act, 
their  action  is  also  in  complete  disre- 
gard of  the  recommendation  appearing 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations which  accompanied  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill. 
1961,  dated  April  29,  1960.  A  significant 
extract  from  that  recommendation 
reads; 

The  oommlttee  urges  that  the  Secretary 
ot  Defease  give  serious  consideration  to  a«- 
sure  that  US. -flag  carriers  are  utilized  to 
the  fullest  practicable  extent. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  such  a 
clear  admonition  of  a  congressional 
committee  should  be  so  flagrantly 
flouted  by  any  Government  agency. 
This  is  the  more  inexplicable  when  it  is 
realized  that  no  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  more  dependent  upon  the  mer- 
chant marine  than  is  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  times  of  national  emergency. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Matson 
Line,  which  is  engaged  In  domestic 
transportation  but  which  relies  heavily 
upon  military  traffic,  all  of  our  Ameri- 
can-flag passenger  lines  are  subsidized 
by  the  Government.  They  operate  on 
routes  detennined  by  the  Government 
to  be  essential  for  the  development  of 
our  foreign  commerce  and  to  our  na- 
tional security.  All  of  these  companies 
are  under  contractual  obligations  to  the 
Government  to  replace  their  ships  at  the 


end  of  their  statutory  life,  which  wiU 
entail  an  eventual  outlay  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Disregarding  all  of  these  considera- 
tions, however,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has,  In  the  name  of  economy,  em- 
barked on  a  dangerous  course  of  heavy 
reliance  upon  obsolescent  aircraft  pur- 
chased or  leased  by  operators  who  have 
no  plans  for  their  replacement.  De- 
pendence upon  this  course  now,  in  the 
interest  of  short-ranged,  so-called  econ- 
omy, at  the  expense  of  the  established 
transportation  systems  will  find  us  want- 
ing not  only  on  the  sea  but  in  the  air 
as  well,  as  these  secondhand  planes 
wear  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I 
intend  to  urge  that  we  examine  with 
the  closest  scrutiny  this  shortsighted 
and  wasteful  development  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  brought  to  light 
today. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  not 
possible  to  go  mto  all  the  facet*  of  this 
bUl  at  this  time.  I  shall  submit  fur- 
ther information  for  the  Record. 

I  now  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford]  whose 
able  leadership  and  cooperation  have 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  this 
bill  and  to  the  cause  of  defense  gen- 
erally' 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr  Speaker,  vi-ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr    LAIRD     I  would  like  to  state  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  FMr.  Mahon  1 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  fMr. 
Ford)    on    the    Defense    Appropriation 
Subcommittee   for   several   years.     The 
job  that  has  been  done  by  the  chairman 
of    our    subcommittee,    the    gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr  Mahon  1,  is  indeed  out- 
standing.    We  consider  him  as  a  prin- 
cipal  authority  in  the  area  of  defense 
matters  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
He  has  gone  into  detail  in  bud  pet  mat- 
ters of  the  three  services.     It  has  been 
a  real  pleasure,  as  a  younger  Member  of 
Congress,    to   have    an   opportunity   to 
serve  with  a  man  like  George  Mahon      I 
hasten  to  add  that  it  is  a  genuine  pleas- 
ure also  to  serve  with  our  very  able  and 
distinguished  ranking  minority  Member, 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     (Mr. 
PoRDl.     These    two    fine    citizens    have 
labored  many  long  hours  for  manv  days 
each  and  every  year  in  their  study  and 
analy.sis  of  defense  matters.     In  view  of 
recent  public  statements  to  the  effect 
that    defense    spending    should    be    In- 
creased thrpe  or  four  billions  of  dollars, 
I  think  this  House  Is  wise  to  pay  heed  to 
the  counsel  of  the  gentlemen  from  Texas 
and  Michigan.     Certainly  the  opinions 
of  these  gentlemen,  compounded  of  seri- 
ous study,  exhaustive  analysis,  and  long 
years  of  legislative  experience,  are  more 
significant    than     the    headlinemaking 
pronouncements  of  civilian,  nonlegisla- 
tive  self-styled  experts. 
Mr,  MAHON.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FORD.     xMr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird  I 
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and  I  heartily  agree  with  his  remarks 
with  reference  to  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  MahonI. 

When  this  bill  came  to  the  House  we 
had  added  $2,867,000  to  the  defense 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  in 
January.  Tliis  was  an  increase  of  seven 
one-thousandths  of  1  percent  The  Sen- 
ate added  $1,177,130,000  to  the  House 
figure  This  conference  version  which 
we  have  before  us  today  provides  a  figure 
of  $658,741,000  above  the  House  version. 
It  is  $518,389,000  below  the  Senate  bill. 
The  Increase  over  the  President's  Jan- 
uary budget  in  percentages  is  1.12  per- 
cent. 

The  principal  changes  from  the  House 
version  are,  first,  inclusion  of  the  con- 
ventionally powered  aircraft  carrier  for 
$293  million;  and  second,  the  inclusion  of 
the  Bomarc  air  defense  missile  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $244  million.  Those  two  princi- 
pal items  total  $537  million  out  of  a  total 
of  $658,741,000,  which  Is  the  increase 
over  the  House  version.  So  that  in  two 
items  we  have  increased  the  House  figure 
very  substantially. 

I  should  say,  however,  that  both  those 
items  were  in  the  President's  January 
budget.  The  carrier  to  the  extent  of 
$293  million  and  the  Bomarc  at  $294 
million,  for  which  we  now  include  $244 
million,  or  a  reduction  of  $50  million. 

As  our  chairman  indicated — and  I  will 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  him — this  Is 
a  good  conference  report.  It  will  provide 
fully  adequate  funds  for  the  continuation 
of  a  sound  and  constructive  military  pro- 
gram.    I  wholeheartedly  endorsed  it. 

Among  the  fine  House  conferees  there 
were  differences  of  opinion.  Several  of 
our  conferees,  although  they  did  not 
agree  to  all  the  individual  Items,  have 
signed  the  conference  report.  In  my 
Judgment  wc  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
these  Members  who  disagreed  with  some 
of  these  very  crucial  items  but  who  in  the 
spirit  of  unanimity  have  swallowed  their 
pride,  so  to  speak,  and  have  concurred 
with  the  judgment  of  the  majority. 

I  particularly  wish  to  compliment  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cannon  1,  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Taber],  They  deserve  a  tremendous 
amount  of  credit  for  working  out  these 
difficult  problems. 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FORD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  C7URTIS  of  Missouri.     I  want  to 
join  the  gentleman  and  the  others  in  ex- 
pressions of   appreciation   to   the   con- 
ferees for  a  very  splendid  job.     I  have 
some  specific  points  I  want  to  try  to  pin 
down  on  the  record  in  regard  to  the  inte- 
gration  of  the   defense  long -line  com- 
munications which  are  referred  to  in  the 
House  report  on  page  43.    I  understand 
you  put  back  $60  million  and  left  out  the 
$24,3  million  that  you  originally  cut. 
Mr.  FORD,     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CnjRTIS  of  Missouri.    The  House, 
*   of  course,  was  trying  to  bring  about  an 
integration  of  these  long-line  communi- 
cation systems,  but,  as  I  say,  in  here  you 
state  that  you  recognize  that  the  House 
action  really  went  beyond  that.    By  put- 


ting back  $60  million  you  do  not  intend 
to  lessen  the  movement  toward  this  in- 
tegration, do  you? 

Mr.  FORD.  At  the  time  the  House  took 
action  on  this  bill  there  was  a  proposal 
on  the  desk  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  the  integration  of  the  long-line  type 
of  communications  systems  of  all  three 
services.  We  made  some  reductions  in 
order  to  precipitate  action  in  that  regard. 
Since  the  House  action  on  this  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  signed  the 
necessary  documents  to  bring  about  this 
integration.  We  believe  that  our  action 
in  reducing  funds  has  been  helpful  in 
accomplishing  that  result. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  agree  with  him  that  I 
think  it  has. 

The  next  point — and  this  is  somethmg 
I  wish  to  congratulate  our  own  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  conferees 
on — is  the  pre.servlng  of  this  3 -percent 
cut  on  the  procurement  funds,  which 
amounts  to  about  $400  million. 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  committee  and  the 
conferees  that  this  cut  is  to  be  absorbed 
through  better  supply  management  in 
the  four  military  services? 

Mr  FORD.  That  was  our  Intent  when 
we  made  the  reduction.  It  is  still  our  in- 
tent based  on  the  action  of  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees.  We  think  there 
have  been  improvements  in  procure- 
ment, but  we  also  feel  that  this  3 -percent 
reduction  will  be  a  further  stimulus  to 
better  procurement  practices. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  take  It 
that  p>osltive  steps  will  be  taken  to  in- 
tegrate duplicative  services,  that  inven- 
tories will  be  taken  of  common  items 
which  will  be  made  available  for  all 
agencies  to  use  before  more  purchases 
are  made.  Integration  of  supply  systems, 
merging  of  overlapping  depots  and  fa- 
cilities, engaging  in  more  competitive 
and  less  negotiated  bidding  and  other 
long -recommended  reforms  in  supply 
management. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  and  the 
conferees  on  this  action.  Does  the  com- 
mittee intend  to  ride  herd  on  this  mat- 
ter to  see  that  this  Is  accomplished? 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  certainly  our  intent 
to  pursue  our  investigations  which  we 
have  made  in  the  past.  I  think  they 
have  been  helpful  and  we  expect  to  have 
similar  ones  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  In  the  con- 
ferees' view  there  is  ample  authority  in 
existing  law,  namely,  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment  of  1952  and  the  McCormack- 
Curtis  amendment  to  the  I>epartment  of 
Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1958  to 
accomplish  these  purposes. 

Mr,  FORD,  Those  particular  provi- 
sions, I  think,  do  provide  the  necessary 
tools  to  accomplish  most  if  not  all  of  the 
purposes  which  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
say  at  this  time  that  I  appreciate  the 
deep  Interest  of  the  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr, 
McCoRMACKl  in  this  subject.  He  and  I 
have  worked  together  for  some  time  on 
it. 

One  final  point.  I  was  happy  to  see 
in  the  Senate  report,  even  though  it  did 


not  have  the  3-percent  cut,  on  page  41 
they  did  refer  to  the  problem  of  supply 
management.    It  is  stated : 

While  some  progress  has  been  made  In  this 
direction,  It  has  been  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  committee  calls  upon  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  take  Immediate  and  vigorous 
steps  to  integrate  its  procurement,  supply, 
and  reserve  activities  in  order  to  provide  max- 
imum utilization  of  the  defense  dollar. 

Although  they  did  not  use  the  cut 
formula,  they  went  on  record  to  try  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose,  I  believe 
when  their  conferees  acceded  to  the 
House  action  they  definitely  put  their 
stamp  of  approval  on  this  method  of  try- 
ing to  bring  about  better  procurement 
procedure. 

Mr.  FORD.    That  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pired, 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  conferees  on  their  action  in 
reference  to  the  carrier.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
regarding  the  $310  million  for  air  trans- 
port aircraft.  That  mission  assigned  to 
the  Air  Force  has  in  the  past  been  very 
severely  neglected.  I  feel  that  perhaps 
this  amount  of  money  could  be  so  utilized 
in  the  Pentagon  primarily  to  beef  up 
some  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
equipment  rather  than  actually  being 
used  for  airlift  to  serve  the  requirements 
of  the  Army  and  other  services  for  the 
airlift  that  Is  so  badly  needed  in  these 
times  to  make  them  effective  fighting 
units. 

Is  there  going  to  be  some  kind  of  con- 
trol on  that,  some  kind  of  enforcement  on 
the  Air  Force  to  discipline  them  so  they 
actually  go  out  and  use  this  money  to  buy 
airlift  tjT^e  of  aircraft  that  is  needed  to 
carry  their  roles  and  mission  in  service 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  service? 

Mr.  FORD.  In  my  opinion — and  I 
believe  this  is  shared  by  the  House  con- 
ferees unanlmous>v — the  procedure  we 
have  used  In  the  airlift  area  will  accomp- 
lish precisely  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  desires.  We  have  set  up  a 
separate  paragraph  and  we  have  added 
$200  million  to  the  budget  proposal. 
We  have  said  that  these  plans  are  to  be 
used  for  SAC  and  for  the  Strategic 
AiTny  Corps.  We  certainly  Intend  they 
should  be  utilized  by  the  Marine  Corps. 
These  planes  that  are  anticipated  wall 
be  the  extended  range  C-130-B's,  and  in 
addition  turboprop  or  turbofan  air- 
craft for  cargo  carrying  or  troop  carry- 
ing utilization.  This  is  a  new  approach 
w'hich  I  think  will  accomplish  precisely 
what  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
in  mind. 

Mr,   HOSMER.     I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  FORD  I  yield  to  the  g'-ntlen.an 
from  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
comm.ittee    on    Defense    Appropriations. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr  Speaker,  al- 
though I  have  served  on  this  defense 
subcommittee  for  many  years,  it  was 
not  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  conferee. 
But.  I  do  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  for  the  excellent  job 
they  have  done  in  resolving  a  very  im- 
portant program  which  is  so  vital  to 
our  national  security. 

I  think  we  can  be  proud  of  the  pro- 
gram as  it  has  come  back  to  us,  and  I 
do  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  able  leadership  and  great 
work  that  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr,  Mahon],  has  done  and 
also  the  outstanding  contributiOTi  that 
has  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr  Ford  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Congress  has  provided 
adequate  funds  to  maintain  a  strong  and 
powerful  Military  Establishment  and  one 
that  is  capable  of  retaliating  decisively 
if  need  be.  Certainly,  it  is  composed  of 
military  might  sufficient  to  deter  attack. 

I  concur  in  the  statement  of  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Makon],  that  our  military  strength  or 
capability  is  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  summit  conference  or 
the  loss  of  prestige  resulting  from  the 
withdra<s-al  of  the  invitation  to  the 
President  to  visit  Japan.  As  has  been 
stated,  these  difficulties  would  have 
arisen  even  if  we  had  twice  the  strength 
or  ?.\ze  or  capability  that  we  possess 
today. 

I^-t  me  state,  Mr  Speaker,  that  the 
military  program  as  reflected  in  the  De- 
fen.-e  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1961.  has  been  measurably  improved  by 
virtue  of  the  considerations  of  our  sub- 
committee and  subsequently  approved  by 
the  House,  And  I  consider  the  changes 
and  the  agreements  reached  in  confer- 
ence add  improvement  and  strength. 
N'C'w  Wf-9;.x)n.'^.  modfTnization  and  re- 
search and  development  call  for  such 
considerations  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  will 
do  much  to  improve  our  defense  posture. 
Mr  L.AIRD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  LAIRD.  In  this  conference  re- 
port, the  mandatory  strength  floor  which 
was  placed  on  the  National  Guard  by  the 
Senate  is  continued,  but  the  mandatory 
floor  which  was  included  in  the  Senate 
bill  on  the  Army  Reserve  was  deleted. 
I  wioh  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
would  explain  to  me  the  differences  and 
the  reasons  why  this  different  approach 
was  taken  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  indicated,  we  do  have 
in  this  conference  report  a  floor  of  400  - 
000  for  the  Army  National  Guard  but  no 
floor  for  the  Army  Resei-ves.  The  Sen- 
ate had  included  a  floor  of  300,000  for 
the  Army  Reserves.  The  difference  is 
that  in  the  case  of  the  suard  it  is  a  State 
organization  whereas  the  Army  Reserve 
is  a  part  of  the  Federal  mihtary  organ- 
ization.   I  think,  personally,  it  is  a  dis- 


tinctiun  without  a  difference,  I  did  not 
agree  with  this  differentiation,  but  an 
argument  c&n  be  made  that  the  guard 
IS  m  a  different  category  than  the  Army 
Reserve.  It  seems  to  me  ail  minimum 
strength  floors  are  bad  That  is  why 
I  reserved  on  this  item 

Mr.  CHENOWTS-I  H  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr,  CHENOWETH.  I  would  like  to 
inquire  about  amendment  No,  42,  and 
specifically  the  F-I06  program  The 
House  bill  had  $215  million  for  this  pro- 
gram, and  $100  million  is  m  the  confer- 
ence report  for  additional  fighter  air- 
craft instead  of  the  $215  million  con- 
tained in  the  original  House  bill.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  this  $100  million 
will  be  used  to  continue  the  F-106  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  $100  million  which  is 
included  in  the  Air  Force  for  procure- 
ment of  fighter  interceptors  could  be 
used  for  the  procurement  of  any  fighter 
interceptor,  the  F-106,  the  P-102,  or 
others  such  as  are  now  in  the  inventory. 
We  did  not  '  ;ant  to  make  a  firm  deter- 
mination ouselves.  We  put  the  money 
in  the  bill  and  we  have  given  the  Penta- 
gon the  leew  ay  to  make  the  choice  if  they 
so  desire. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  This  money  can 
be  used,  then,  for  the  continuation  of  the 
F-106  program? 

Mr  FORD.  That  money  can  be  used 
for  the  continuation  of  the  F-106  pro- 
gram. 

Mr,  CHENOWETH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Flood  1. 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Now,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  do 
not  like  to  be  the  skunk  at  the  lawn 
party,  but  this  is  not  satisfactory  to  me. 
I  am  a  member  of  this  subcommittee. 
All  the  compliments  that  have  been 
paid  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr,  Kmrd).  and  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr, 
PoRDl,  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon],  I  am  in  accord  with. 
However,  there  is  much  in  this  bill  that 
I  do  not  like,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  I  would  like  to  see  in  it  that  is  not 
in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appalled  that  this 
conference  report  breathes  life  into  this 
dead  pigeon  Bomarc.  This  is  going  to 
amount  to  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  when  this  one-wing  bird  is  op- 
erated, to  the  extent  of  about  $3  biUion. 
How  in  the  world  they  ever  made  a  deal 
to  put  Bomarc  back  into  this  I  will  never 
know.  I  can  guess,  but  let  us  not  go  into 
that  now.  However.  I  do  want  you  to 
know,  if  you  are  interested,  that  there  is 
no  new  money  in  this  bill  for  Bomarc. 

The  President  asked  for  $421.5  miUion 
in  January.  Then  one  day.  out  of  the 
clear  blue  sky,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense came  up  to  oi^  committee,  with- 
out submitting  it  through  the  President, 
simply  because  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et is  running  the  whole  defense  show, 
that  eight-star  general  who  directs  the 
Budget— now,  get  this— the  Defense  De- 
partment voluntarily  cut  back  the  Bo- 


marc program  $381  million  from  $421  5 
million,  leaving  only  $40.4  million  in  the 
Bomarc  program.  That  is  how  much 
they  thought  of  It. 

Well,  we  cut  the  old  money  that  was 
around — there  is  a  lot  of  old  money  lying 
around  down  there — $253,6  million.  So 
the  total  of  the  House  cut  was  $294  mil- 
lion. 

The  Senate  restored  that.  The  Senate 
put  that  back.  They  put  back  all  we 
cut  plus  $75  million  that  they  probably 
had  under  the  rug  somewhere,  so  they 
came  to  a  figure  of  $369  million  for  Bo- 
marc, believe  It  or  not. 

The  conferees  cut  that  $125  million, 
just  to  show  that  they  looked  at  it.    So 
there  is  $244   million.     But   this  is  old 
money,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.     It  is 
not  fresh  appropriated  money.    At  least 
you  should  know  that  much.    But  I  will 
bet  you  one -half — the  right  side  of  my 
mustache — and  that  is  going  pretty  far — 
this  is  a  sham,  this  is  a  fake:  it  has  never 
worked  yet,  and  it  never  will  work.    And 
if  by  a  miracle  it  ever  does,  on  the  day 
it  does.  3  years  from  now.  it  will  be  obso- 
lete anyhow.    And  how  do  you  like  that^ 
Well,  it  is  in  the  bill  now.     There  is 
something  else  I  do  not  like.    I  did  not 
introduce  an  amendment  in  the  House 
when  this  bill  was  before  the  House  to 
restore   25,000    marines    to   the    Marine 
Corps  because  I  understood  the  Senate 
would  put  it  in.     The  Senate  did.     You 
have  only  175.000  marines.    Actually  you 
need  225.000.     That  is  what  you  should 
have     So  the  Senate  put  back  25,000  ma- 
rines.    The  conference  report  struck  it 
out.    This  I  do  not  agree  with,    I  would 
also  restore  the  Army  to  1  million  men 
with  full  modernization.    So  much  for  a 
bill  which  Ls  far  from  perfect. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood  1 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Massachusetts    [Mr.    Bo- 

LANDl. 

Mr,  MAHON  Mn  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  I  Mr  Burk«1. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  arise  to  support  the  conferees 
report  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  to 
commend  the  Honorable  Clarenci  Can- 
non, of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able George  Mahon,  of  Texas,  for  the 
part  they  played  in  the  restoration  of  the 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarine  in 
this  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  for  1961. 

I  also  commend  the  other  members  of 
the  conference  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  House  who  aided  In  the  restoration 
of  the  nuclear-powered  attack  sub- 
marine. 

The  development  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  and  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile is  one  of  the  most  effective  steps  this 
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Nation  has  taken  in  recent  years.  We 
should  be  building  more.  Soviet  Russia 
with  a  submarine  force  of  450  subs,  al- 
most 10  times  the  sub  force  Hitler  had 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  n.  pre- 
sents a  threat  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  and  in  the  other  areas  of  the 
world.  We  must  be  ready  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

It  Is  well  that  Members  of  Congress 
paid  heed  to  the  advice  of  men  like  Adm. 
Arleigh  Burke  and  Adm,  Hyman  C  Rick- 
over.  These  great  leaders  recognize  the 
importance  of  a  strong  Navy. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr  RrvERsl. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
should  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  opening  line.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  report  we  have  today  is: 

It  iB  doubtful  that  the  Communist  threat 
Is  any  greater  or  more  dangerovis  today  than 
It  waa  on  January  18. 

Of  course  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that 
statement.  Obviously,  in  my  opinion  at 
least,  the  Communist  threat  has  been 
magnified  many  times  since  January  1. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  impelled  to  make  some 
comments  on  the  language  in  the  con- 
ference report  relating  to  the  procure- 
ment of  presently  available  aircraft  for 
the  interim  modernization  of  the  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Service. 

Earlier  this  year  I  had  the  honor  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Armed  ServiceB 
Committee  to  investigate  the  adequacy, 
or  inadequacy,  of  the  national  military 
airUft  This  included  the  total  military 
capability  as  well  as  the  total  civil  air 
capability  to  provide  strategic  airlift  to 
meet  the  wartime  requirements  ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Prom  January  29  until  May  10,  when 
the  subcommittee  issued  its  report,  my 
subcommittee  worked  constantly  and 
diligently  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
problems  and  develop  a  couise  of  action 
which  would  be  calculated  to  overcome 
any  deficiencies  which  we  could  discover. 
Our  deliberations  were  encompassed  in 
more  than  2,000  pa«es  of  testimony, 
much  of  which  was  classified  because  it 
involved  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  Uie  wartime  plans  which 
they  had  approved. 

I  mention  these  things  in  order  that 
the  Members  will  understand  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter.  Having  gone 
through  such  a  comprehensive  and  ex- 
hausting experience  on  tliis  subject,  I 
trust  it  is  not  unseemly  for  me  to  say 
that  I  can  speak  to  the  subject  w.th 
more  than  passing  knowledge. 

Now  let  me  direct  your  attention  to 
the  language  in  the  conference  report 
which  deals  with  the  procurement  of 
available  aircraft  for  the  interim  mod- 
ernization of  our  strategic  military  air- 
lift. The  conference  report  says  that 
the  funds  made  available  for  this  pur- 
pose are  to  be  applied  "to  the  procure- 
ment of  readily  available  turboprop  or 
turbofan  aircraft." 
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I  find  no  disagreement  with  that  ex- 
pression of  intent.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  almost  exactly  what  I  recommended 
to  the  subcommittee  of  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon],  on  March  28,  1960,  In  my 
recomnxendation  on  the  procurement  of 
jet  aircraft,  I  recommended  the  C-135 
type  of  aircraft.  I  did  so  because  that 
was  the  mihtary  recommendation.  I  did 
so  because  it  is  the  cheapest  jet  air- 
plane currently  available  that  would 
meet  the  military  mission,  and  it  would 
be  the  quickest  available  from  a  produc- 
tion standpoint.  Since  the  age  of  the 
current  MATS  fleet,  particularly  the  C- 
124's  which  are  the  backbone  of  that 
fleet,  now  varies  from  8  to  10  years  of 
age  and  have  an  expected  useful  service 
of  only  about  5  more  years.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  time  was  important  and 
we  ought  to  get  the  most  readily  avail- 
able airplane.  According  to  the  best  in- 
formation I  could  get  from  the  Air  Force, 
the  addition  of  a  turbofan  engine  will 
cost  about  $400,000  more  for  each  air- 
plane. Admittedly,  a  turbofan  engine 
will  increase  the  capability  of  the  air- 
plane about  15  percent  in  economy  of 
operation,  lift  capability,  and  the  length 
of  runway  takeoffs. 

I  do  not  intend  to  quarrel  with  the 
Conference  Comjnittee  for  their  action 
In  requiring  a  turbofan.  But  I  think  it 
pertinent  to  point  out  exactly  what  the 
requirement  produces  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased cost  as  against  increased  capa- 
biUty. 

Now,  I  want  to  turn  to  the  remainder 
of  the  language  In  the  conference  re- 
port on  this  procurement.  After  stating 
the  typ>e  of  available  aircraft  to  be  pro- 
cured, the  conference  rep>ort  contains 
additional  language  which  relates  to  the 
assignment  of  these  aircraft  to  military 
missions.  The  language  says: 

For  assignment  In  support  of  wartime 
missions  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
and/or  Strategic  Army  Corps,  and  training 
related  thereto, 

I  take  the  jxtsition  that  unless  this 
language  is  clarified  and  explained  on 
the  floor  today  that  it  is  most  harmful. 
In  explanation  of  that  statement.  I 
want  to  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
the  only  justification  for  a  strategic  air- 
lift capability  is  to  meet  the  wartime 
requirements  approved  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff, 

Since  this  subject  involved  war  plans, 
the  presentation  to  my  subcommittee 
was  top  secret.  But  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  elements  of  all  of  our  military  serv- 
ices are  involved  in  those  requirements. 
In  addition.  General  White  and  General 
Lcmnitzer  have  had  under  discussion  for 
many  weeks  the  inclusion  of  additional 
requirements  on  the  part  of  the  Army, 
But  these  requirements  remain  to  be 
officially  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

The  thing  that  distiirbs  me  about  the 
conference  report  is  the  knowledge  that 
all  of  the  services  are  involved  in  the 
JCS-approved  plans  for  strategic  mili- 
tary airlift;  but  the  conference  report 
indicates  that  these  new  airplanes  which 
are  to  be  bought  for  interim  moderniza- 
tion must  be  assigned  only  to  the  Stra- 


tegic Air  Command  and  or  the  Stra- 
tegic Army  Corps.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  SAC  and  Strac  must 
and  will  be  supported  with  strategic 
military  airlift.  But  what  about  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  the  Na\T,  and  the  Tac- 
tical Air  Command?  The  conference  re- 
port is  silent  as  to  these  important  ele- 
ments. And  I  want  to  particularly  point 
out  that  the  Tactical  Aii-  Command  has 
a  most  important  strategic  airlift  mis- 
sion to  perform,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  movement  of  Army  troops  or 
the  support  of  SAC. 

I  believe,  and  I  sincerely  hope,  that 
in  the  use  of  the  language  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  conference  committee 
was  simply  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  strategic  airlift  in  support  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  and  the  Strategic 
Army  Corps.  It  is  my  further  belief 
and  sincere  hope  that  the  conference 
committee  did  not  intend  to  exclude  the 
airlift  requirements  of  the  Na\T.  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Tactical  Air  Command. 
In  order  that  we  may  fully  understand 
the  intent  of  the  conference  committee 
I  would  now  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr,  Mahon.  who  has  both  my 
gratitude  and  respect,  as  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  this  language, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  that 
I  think  our  objective  here  is  to  secure 
airlift.  Our  airlift  presently  does  not 
have  the  capability  to  support  either 
limited  or  general  war.  Airlift  ha?  had 
low  priority  with  the  Air  Force  and  with 
the  Army,  and  consequently  It  has  suf- 
fered. So  we  put  $200  million  in  a  sepa- 
rate appropriation  account  in  the  bill 
in  order  to  get  airhft  that  will  effectively 
serve  us  instantly  in  the  event  of  major 
war  or  limited  war.  We  do  not  want 
these  plane.":  tn  be  u.'^rd  just  in  the  rou- 
tine trafiBc  of  MATS  acros.':  the  seas  be- 
cause that  would  not  cive  us  the  instan- 
taneous airlift  which  i.<;  desired  On  the 
other  hand,  the.se  plane<^  no  doubt  would 
be  assigned  through  M.^TS  to  the  o;>era- 
tion  of  the  hard-core  mission  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  they  would  be 
available  and  should  be  available  to  the 
Marines  and  the  Na\T  and  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Army. 

This  is  airhft  for  the  United  States 
in  time  of  emereency.  and  I  want  it  un- 
derstood that  while  the  lanruare  in  the 
report  i.'?  .somewhat  limited  it  neverthe- 
less was  intended  to  cover  all  emergency 
airlift  requireTnent.s 

Mr.  RJ\'T:k,'=  of  South  Carolina,  I 
did  not  want  any  lanruaire  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  hard-core  mi.ssion  as 
delineated  and  defined  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  to  be  barred  for  these  aircraft. 
This  is  vital. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has 
been  verj-  much  intere.^^ted  In  this,  and 
he  has  made  a  tremendous  contribution. 
I  thank  him  for  that  contribution. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr,  RR'ERS  of  South  Carolina  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
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Mr  FORD  I  do  not  think  MATS 
should  get  the  unpression  that  these 
aircraft  are  for  the  kind  of  missions  they 
have  been  performing  for  years  on  a 
routine  basis.  These  are  not  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  for  the  hard-core 
mission  of  SAC.  the  Army  and  the  Ma- 
rines: primarily  having  general  and 
limited  war  troop  responsibilities. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  And 
tramin.:;  them  in  peacetime  for  the  capa- 
bilities which  are  responsive  to  those 
vital  missions.  You  know  that  I  know 
what  is  meant  by  hard-core  missions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  again 
expireKl. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Brooks  : . 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  through  the  report  there  is 
reference  to  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  space  progra  n.  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  need  of  those  funds. 
Thi.s  provide.s  for  tiie  military  applica- 
tion for  the  space  program.  This  morn- 
ing the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  approved  a  report  which  is 
about  60  printed  pages,  showing  the 
practical  value  and  the  practical  appli- 
cauon  generally  of  the  overall  space 
program.  Those  manuals  will  be  for 
th^^  information  of  the  Members.  I 
commend  this  report  to  the  Members  to 
take  home  and  study.  It  deals  with 
practical  space  application  in  medicine. 
economics,  indu.-^try,  labor,  agriculture, 
and  education.  It  shows  the  practical 
application  of  research  and  development 
In  space  to  daily  living  and  working 
conditions  of  America.  We  hope  to 
have  8.000  copies  available  and  I  hope 
that  our  membership  makes  use  of  this 
document. 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  express  my  in- 
ten.se  gratitude  to  the  committee  that 
has  brought  in  this  great  national  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  their  work 
on  It,  especially  for  making  available 
the  money  for  the  building  of  the  great 
new  earner,  which  is  so  necessary  for 
our  national  defense.  My  deep  feeling 
for  our  national  defen.se  is  well  known 
to  each  and  every  one  of  the  Members 
of  this  Hou.^e  I  am  especially  grateful 
to  Mr  M.^iHONv  \Tr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Taber, 
Mr.  Sheppard,  Mr  Ford,  and  all  those 
that  helped 

Mr  CANFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pre- 
sentmg  the  conference  report  on  the 
defense  appropriation  bill,  my  good 
friend  and  able  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  began  with  these  words: 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  Communist 
threat  is  any  greater  or  more  dangerous 
today  than  it  was  on  January  18  when 
the  President  submitted  his  $39,335  mil- 
lion defense  budget." 

Since  January  18,  Mr.  Khrushchev  has 
wrecked  the  summit  conference  and  in- 
sulted our  President,  Red  China  has  en- 
gaged in  new  miUtary  threats.  Commu- 
nists in  Japan  have  caused  their  gov- 
ernment to  postpone  our  President's 
good  will  trip,  the  Castro  government 
in  Cuba  has  moved  closer  to  the  Krem- 


lin and  furthered  anti-American  moves, 
and  there  have  been  newly  shown  weak- 
nesses in  the  governments  of  friendly 
nations  elsewhere. 

I  believe  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  FYooD], 
that  the  Communist  threat  has  increased 
in  the  last  5  months  and  every  possible 
effort  must  be  made  to  make  certain  our 
military  strength  is  not  even  shaded  by 
the  Soviets  in  any  defense  category. 

The  House  was  in  a  cutting  mood 
3  years  ago  when  billions  were  cut 
from  the  Defense  appropriation  bill.  In 
a  few  months  when  the  Russian  sputnik 
hit  the  skies  there  were  reappraisals  and 
reappraisals.  While  in  no  like  mood  to- 
day. June  30.  1960.  the  bill  before  us 
gives  us  no  reason  to  feel  cocksure.  The 
time  calls  for  constant  reappraisal  and 
immediate  closure  of  any  gaps  that  de- 
velop. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
moving  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  conferees  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  11776)  have  until  midnight  to  file 
a  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  402.  nays  5.  not  voting  24. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.   165) 
YEAS — 402 


Abbltt 

Bosch 

Curtis.  Mass 

Abernethy 

Bow 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Adair 

Bowles 

Daddarto 

Addonlzlo 

Boy kin 

Dague 

Albert 

Brademas 

Daniels 

Alexander 

Bray 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Alger 

Breeding 

Dawson 

Allen 

Brewster 

Delaney 

Andersen. 

Brock 

Dent 

Minn. 

Brooks.  La 

Denton 

Andrews 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Derounlan 

Anfuso 

Broomfleld 

Derwlnskl 

Arends 

Brown,  Ga 

Devine 

Ashley 

Brown.  Mo. 

Dlggs 

Ash  more 

Brown  Ohio 

Dingell 

Asplnall 

Broyhlll 

Dixon 

Auchlncloss 

Budge 

Donohue 

Avery 

Burke,  Ky. 

Dooley 

Ayres 

Burke,  Mass 

Dorn, N  Y 

Bailey 

Burleson 

Dom.  S.C. 

Baker 

Byrne,  Pa 

Dowdy 

Baldwin 

Byrnes,  WU. 

Downing 

Barden 

Cahlll 

Doyle 

Baring 

Canfleld 

Dulskl 

Barr 

Cannon 

Dwyer 

Barrett 

Casey 

Bliott 

Barry 

Cederberg 

Everett 

Bass,NJJ 

Celler 

Evlna 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Chamberlain 

Fallon 

Bates 

Chelf 

Farbsteln 

Baumhart 

Chenoweth 

FasceU 

Becker 

Chlperfleld 

Feighan 

Beckworth 

Church 

Fenton 

Belcher 

Clark 

Pino 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Coffin 

Fisher 

Bennett,  Mich 

Cohelan 

Flood 

Bentley 

Collier 

Flynn 

Berry 

Colmer 

Plynt 

Betts 

Conte 

Pogarty 

Blatnik 

Cook 

Foley 

Boggs 

Cooley 

Forand 

Boland 

Corbett 

Ford 

Boiling 

Cramer 

Forrester 

Bolton 

Cunningham 

Fountain 

Bonner 

Curtln 

Frazler 

ni 

Mich 


FrcUnghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Gannatz 

Gary 

Ga  things 

Gavin 

George 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Grifflths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagen 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halp>ern 

Hardy 

Hargls 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hess 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Hoffman 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Heard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala 

Jones,  Mo 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kllburn 

Kllday 

KUgore 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kitchln 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kowalskl 

Kyi 

Lafore 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 


Leslnskl 

Levering 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

MrFall 

McGovem 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Macbrowlcz 

Mack 

Madcen 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

MaiUlard 

Martin 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P 
Mllllken 
Mills 
Mln.shall 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N  Mex 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Mumma 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
Norrell 
OBrlen,  m. 
O'Brien.  NY 
O  Kara.  Ill 
O'Neill 
Oliver 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Palman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Phllbin 
PUcher 
PlUlon 
Plmle 
Poage 
Poff 
Porter 
Powell  - 
Preston 
Price 
Prokop 
Puclnski 
Qule 
Quigley 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Randall 
Ray 

Reece.  Tenn 
Rees.  Kans. 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes.  Pa. 
Rtehlman 

NAYS— 5 


June  30 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roberta 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

St.  George 

Santangclo 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

SheUey 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Slkea 

Slier 

Slmp.«o 

aisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith.  Miss 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thomson,  Wyo 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall 

nilman 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Walnwrlght 

Wallhauaer 

Walter 

Warn  pier 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weis 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wler 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson 

Winstead 

W I  throw 

Wolf 

Wright 

Tates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Harmon 
Johnson.  Colo. 


Marshall 
Meyer 


OlConskl 


NOT  VOTING — 24 


Alford 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Blitch 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Carnahan 
Goad 
Davis,  Qa, 


Durham 

Edmondson 

Hubert 

Jackson 

Kasem 

Ke<igh 

McGlnley 

Mason 

MetcaU 


Miller.  NY. 

Morris.  Okla. 

OHara.  Mich. 

Steed 

Vanik 

Vinson 

Younger 
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So  the  conference  report  wa.s  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr    Keogh  with  Mr    Jackson. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Mason 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr    Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  AUona  with  Mr.  Younger. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ciei  k  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  17:  Page  6,  line 
15.  Insert  ":  Provided  further.  That  the 
Army  National  Guard  shall  be  maintained 
at  an  average  strength  of  not  less  than 
400.000  for  the  flscaHrear  isei". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  In  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No  26:  Page  12.  line 
25.  strike  out  "» 174,726.000"  and  insert 
••$180.29«.000". 

Mr.  M.MION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hu'v.i.se  recede  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 

Thr  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  lis  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nurr.bered  26.  and  concur  in  the 
sajne  with  an  amendment  ac  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  ••$174.686,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No  28:  Page  14.  line  24.  strike 
out  ••$4.172.404.000"  and  Insert  "$4,240.- 
732.000". 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amr ndment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»4,243,398,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  51 :  Page  36.  line 
6,  after  '•materiel,"  Insert  "and  for  all  ex- 
penses of  production  of  lumber  or  timber 
products   pursuant   to   section   2665   of   title 

10,  UnHxMi   State.s   Code". 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  am^^ndment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follo'A-s: 

Senate  amendment   No    52:    Page   43,   Une 

11,  Insert  "Provided  however.  That  none  of 


the  Ju:.d.s  appn. printed  In  this  Act  shaH  be 
used  excei-'t  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  all 
contract*  shall  be  awarded  n  a  r  ,,mpeti;ive 
basis   to   the   lowest   resp   i^lble    bidder 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  m  the 
Senate  ame:idment 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  58:  Page  47,  line 
13   Insert: 

"Sec.  534  During  the  ciirrent  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  should  he  deem  It 
advantageous  to  the  national  defenae  to  ac- 
celerate any  strategic  or  tactical  mlasUe  or 
satellite  program,  may  transfer  under  t^e 
authority  and  terms  of  the  Emergency  F-and. 
an  additional  $160,000,000  for  the  accelera- 
tion of  such  mlseile  or  satellite  program  or 
programs:  Provided,  That  the  transfer  au- 
thority made  available  under  the  t^rms  of 
the  Emwgency  Fund  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  is  hereby  broadened  to 
meeiC  the  requirements  of  this  section:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  SecreUixy  of  Defense 
shall  notify  the  Ap^>ro{>rlatlons  Committee* 
of  the  Congress  promptly  of  all  transfers 
made  ptirsuant  to  this  authority." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  No.  58,  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  line  : 
of  said  amendment,  strike  out  "534"  and 
Insert    "535". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

.\  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote.'^  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table 

Mr.  M.AHON  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk  that 
all  Members  speaking  on  the  conference 
report  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HIGHW.AY  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  FALLON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10495  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1962  and  1963  for  the  con.'=t ruction 
of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate 

The  Clf :k  rrad  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.-^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland?  [After  a  pause.!  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs  Fallon.  Davis  of  Ten- 
nessee. Blatnik,   Scherek,   and   Cramer 


SAI.ARIE.'^  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES—VETO MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
SIATES    H    DOC.  NO   442  > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  follow  aig  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States; 

To  the  Hovse  of  Representativ-es: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, H.R.  9883,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  Federal  employees 

Whenever  I  have  been  presented  with 
legislation  providing  for  increases  m  Fed- 
eral salaries  that  were  ju.'Jtifled  and  w  ar- 
ranted,  I  have  unhesitatingly  given  m^' 
approval  to  such  lepislation — and  I  would 
gladly  do  .so  again. 

H  R  9883,  however,  is  indefensible  by 
any  light.  This  hastily  drawn  bill  vio- 
lates every  concept  of  fairness,  everv-  rule 
of  reason  and  logic.  Were  this  measure 
to  become  law,  the  already  con5picuous 
lUifairness  and  discrimination  in  our 
antiquated  Federal  pay  system  would  be 
greatly  intensified  Instead  of  making 
progress — by  improving  the  Federal  pay 
structure — we  would  actually  be  taking  a 
long  step  backward. 

The  money  cost  of  all  this  retrogres- 
sion— not  to  mention  its  intanpible 
costs — would  impose  an  annual  burden 
on  the  American  taxpayer  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars,  and  the  money 
would  not  be  wisely  spent  Such  fiscal 
and  legislative  irresponsibility,  and  par- 
ticularly the  bills  basic  unfairness  and 
the  discrimination  it  would  perpetuate, 
offend  all  thinking  citizens.  Federal  em- 
ployees amonf:  them,  and  make  this 
legislation   entirely  unacceptable. 

More  .'specifically,  H  R  9883  is  defective 
in  the  following  respects: 

1.  The  bill  totally  ignores  the  recog- 
nized precept  that  the  only  sound  basis 
for  Setting  Federal  salaries  is  reasonable 
comparabihty  to  rates  paid  for  simalar 
work  m  private  industry  Judged  by  this 
standard  there  is  reason  t-o  t)elieve.  from 
such  information  as  is  now  available, 
that  a  number  of  Federal  salaries  al- 
ready exceed  private  rates  of  pay  for 
similar  work  and.  conversely,  that  other 
Federal  .salaries  are  below  cor:  espondmp 
private  compensation.  H.R.  9883  in  no 
respect  adGre.s,ses  itself  to  the.'^e  dispari- 
ties and.  m  fact,  actually  perpetuates 
and  intensifies  them 

Furthermore,  m  the  haste  to  pass  s^jme 
kind  of  pay  legislation  m  this  particular 
year,  the  national  salary'  sur\'ey  cur- 
rently beiiig  made  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  a-scertain  the  comparability  of 
Federal  salaries,  prade-by-grade.  with 
tliose  paid  m  private  business  wii^  com- 
pletely ipnoresj — notwithstaiidmp  that 
the  Congress  itself  appropriated  $o00.000 
to  finance  it.  Tliis  survey,  which  will  be 
cumrleted  iii  September,  was  intended  to 
provide  a  sound  and  defensible  basis  for 
adjustments  in  the  Federal  pay  stioic- 
ture — and  it  still  will.  To  that  end,  such 
recommendations  as  are  indicated  by  the 
survey  and  other  relevant  evidence  will 
be  made  to  the  Congress  m  January. 

2.  The  inequities  already  present  in 
our  Federal  pay  structure  would  be 
sharply  accentuated  by  H.R.  9883.  It 
increases    by     the    largest    percentages 
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those  salaries  which  are  already  appai-- 
ently  m  excess  of  compensation  rates 
for  similar  work  in  private  industry.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lowest  percentage  in- 
creases are  accorded  those  who  appear 
to  be  underpaid  in  relation  to  their 
counterparts  in  private  business.  To 
thus  heighten  the  present  distortion 
would  be  grossly  unfair  and  highly  dis- 
crim.;natoiT. 

3,  Even  within  itself  H.R.  9883  is  man- 
ifestly unjust.  For  a  large  number  of 
employees  it  would  increase  salaries  by 
nearly  9  percent,  but  for  others  perform- 
ing exactly  the  same  work  the  increase 
would  be  only  slightly  over  IV2  percent. 
Farther,  employees  in  the  poetal  field 
service  would,  in  general,  be  given  larger 
percentage  increases  than  those  pro- 
vided for  nearly  t^vice  as  many  persons 
who  aj-e  compen.sated  under  the  Classi- 
fication Act  and  other  statutory  pay 
schedules. 

4  The  claim  by  proponents  of  the  bill 
that  the  pay  increases  it  would  provide 
are  justified  by  a  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  is  utterly  without  foundation  in 
fact.  Since  June  of  1958,  when  a  10  per- 
cent pay  increase  for  Federal  employees 
wa.s  approved,  the  cost  of  living  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Consumers'  Price  Index  has 
advanced  2.1  percent.  More  impor- 
tantly, since  the  beginning  of  this  ad- 
ministration in  January  of  1953,  Federal 
civilian  employees  have  received  two 
general  pay  adjustments,  increai.ing 
averasre  salaries  17 '2  to  20  percent  in 
the  aergregate,  while  during  the  same 
period  the  Consumers'  Price  Index  has 
advanced  less  than  11  percent. 

5.  By  not  providing  off  .setting  revenues 
for  the  $248  million  a  year  it  would  add 
to  Post  Office  Department  costs,  the  bill 
stands  in  complete  disregard  of  the 
policy  which  the  Congress  itself  estab- 
lished in  1958  that  postal  revenues 
should  approximately  equal  postal  costs 
less  those  costs  deemed  attributable  to 
the  performance  of  public  services.  The 
consequences  of  this  disregard,  were 
HR  9883  to  become  law,  would  be  to 
increa.se  the  postal  deficit,  which  must 
be  met  by  the  American  taxpayer,  to 
$651   mil' ion   a  year. 

6.  The  bill  would   unwarrantedly  ex- 
tend   Federal    retirement    and    life    and 
health   insurance  benefits  to  employees 
of   locally    elected    county    stabilization 
and   conservation   committees   who   are 
not  Federal  employees  because  not  ap- 
point pd   or   supervised    by   Government 
officers.      The    Federal    system    should 
apply  only  to  Federal  employees.     The 
legitimate    needs    of    these    people    for 
5uch    retirement   and   insurance  oppor- 
tunities should  be  met  and  the  Drpart- 
ment    of    Agriculture,    accordingly,    has 
for   .<:ome   months   now    been   exploring 
means  by  which  the  Government  might 
appropriately    act.      I    have    asked    the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    to    expedite 
these  efforts. 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress, in  accordance  with  my  recommen- 
dation of  last  Januarv.  promptly  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  make  per- 
manent the  2I2  percent  temporary  sal- 
ary increase  accorded  pastal  field  service 
employees  2  years  ago  in  1958.  That  in- 
crea.se   is   now   scheduled    to   expire   m 


January  of  next  year,  so  action  prior  to 
adjournment  of  the  current  session  is 
advisable. 

With  regard  to  general  pay  legislation, 
I  am  convinced,  as  I  have  indicated,  that 
it  is  not  presently  required  and  should 
not  be  enacted  until  we  can  at  the  same 
time  intelligently  modernize  our  pay  sys- 
tem. Evidently,  however,  this  view  is  not 
shared  by  the  Congress.  In  an  effort  to 
resolve  the  difference,  therefore.  I  would 
be  willing  at  this  time  to  approve  a  mod- 
est Increase  reasonably  commensurate 
with  the  percentage  rise  in  the  Consum- 
ers' Price  Index  since  the  last  general 
pay  increase  became  effective.  This  is 
the  only  increase  that  could  possibly  be 
justified  under  present  circumstances. 
In  fairness  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
however,  new  postal  revenues  should  be 
provided  sufficient  not  only  to  offset  the 
cost  of  any  such  increase  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  but  also  to  eliminate 
the  current  postal  deficit. 

1  must  preface  my  following  remarks 
on  another  aspect  of  this  legislation  by 
emphasizing  that  I  have  an  abiding  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  the  great  mass 
of  those  who  work  in  the  Government 
service.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 
Uved  and  worked  with  them,  in  Wash- 
ington and  throughout  the  world,  for 
half  a  century.  They  deserve  and  right- 
fully expect  fair  and  enlightened  treat- 
ment, in  personnel  matters,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  At  the  same  time, 
with  regard  to  their  remuneration,  they 
desire  only  that  the  accepted  principles 
of  reward  for  merit,  length  of  service, 
and  especial  competence  be  followed.  I 
bear  all  of  this  in  mind  in  what  I  am 
about  to  say  and  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  remarks  which  follow  are  di- 
rected only  to  a  small  minority,  and  in 
particular  their  leadership,  of  what  are 
in  the  main  a  fine  and  outstanding  group 
of  public  servants. 

The  other  aspect  of  this  legislation  to 
which  I  refer  is  unrelated  to  its  merits 
and  is  to  me  deeply  disturbing.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  enactment  of  H.R.  9883 
was  attended  by  intensive  and  uncon- 
cealed political  pressure  exerted  fla- 
grantly and  in  concert  on  Members  of 
Congress  by  a  number  of  postal  field 
service  employees,  particularly  their 
leadership. 

I  fully  respect  the  legal  right  of  every 
Federal  employee— indeed  of  all  our 
citizens — to  petition  the  Government. 
But  the  activity  of  which  I  have  been 
advised  so  far  exceeds  a  proper  exercise 
of  that  right,  and  so  grossly  abuses  it, 
as  to  make  of  it  a  mockery. 

I  am  further  informed  that,  in  antici- 
pation of  my  disapproval  of  this  bill,  it  is 
planned  to  resume  these  deplorable  tac- 
tics, to  an  even  greater  degree. 

That  public  servants  might  be  so  un- 
mindful of  the  national  good  as  to  even 
entertain  thoughts  of  forcing  the  Con- 
gress to  bow  to  their  will  would  be  cause 
for  serious  alarm.  To  have  evidence  that 
a  number  of  them  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice, led  by  a  few.  have  actually  sought 
to  do  so  is.  to  say  the  least,  shocking. 
Were  the  pressure  tactics  surrounding 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  apparently 
further  intended  in  the  event  of  its  veto 
widely  known  to  the  American  people' 


their  indignation  and  outrage  in  all  its 
power  would  be  quickly  felt — and  rightly 
so. 

DwicHT  D  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  June  30.  1960. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of 
the  President  will  be  spread  at  large 
upon  the  Journal,  and  the  message  and 
bill  will  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  con- 
sideration of  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent be  postponed  until  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  obje<^ion. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  r>oint  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
earnestly  commend  to  the  attentlMi  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  informative, 
factual  statement  regarding  HR  9883 
made  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion: 

The  Civil  Service  Commlsalon  tcxlay  Bald 
that  It  greatly  regretted  numerous  Inac- 
curate sUtements  that  have  been  made 
about  the  effect  of  the  7 '/a  percent  pay  bill 
on  Clasfiiflcatlon  Act  salaries.  In  stating  the 
Commissions  views  that  the  legislation  will 
have  many  Inequitable  results.  Chairman 
Roger  W  Jones  said  : 

"1  Legislation  now  pending  at  the  White 
House  Is  not  a  flat  7'i  percent  Increase  for 
all  grades  and  steps  within  grade  under  the 
Classification  Act.  The  raises  actually  range 
from  8  3  percent  for  the  top  longevity  step 
In  grade  OC-1  to  5  7  percent  for  grade  GS 
18.  Furthermore,  within  all  grades  through 
grade  G8-10,  the  average  Increase  Is  7  7  per- 
cent, with  the  range  running  frcim  7  5  per- 
cent to  8  percent  or  over.  The  greatest  In- 
creases, In  many  case«,  will  be  given  In  Jobs 
where  Government  pay  already  is  comparable 
to  that  In  business  and  Industry. 

"2    Not    only    is    the    effect    of    the    new 
schedule    unequal,    but    It    also    further    In- 
creases  the   lacK    of  consistency   among   the 
different    pay    systems    of    the    Government 
At  the  same  time  discrimination  is  Increased 
In  numerous  types  of  positions  in  which  the 
Government  under  one  of  Its  salary  systems 
already  pays  salaries  In  excess  of  those  paid 
in   private   Industry.     A   typical   example  of 
this  result  may  be  found  In  the  case  of  gen- 
eral stenographed      Data  thus  far  collected 
by    the    Bureau    of    Labor    Statistics    In    30 
areas  show  a  national  average  annual  salary 
today    for    general    Etenographers    of    $3,849 
Differences    already    existing   are   Illustrated 
by  comparing  this  figure  with  the  Classifica- 
tion   Act    and    postal    stenographers    whose 
average    salary    is   at    the     fourth     steps     In 
Grade    GS-3     ($3,780)    and    level    4    of    the 
Postal    Field    Service    ($4,455 1        Under    the 
salary  bill   now  pending  the  GS-3  rate  will 
advance  to  $4,075  and  the  Postal  Field  Serv- 
ice rate  to  $4,825.  thus  compounding  exist- 
ing discrepancies. 

-3.  A  precedent  for  further  imbalance  and 
Inequity  under  the  Classification  Act  is  set 
in  connection  with  the  application  of  in- 
creases in  the  salary  system  of  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  A  7', -percent  Increase  Is 
granted  In  the  top  salary  for  a  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director,  thus  setting  that  salary  above 
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the  statutory  salaries  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'.  Affairs  and  the  Deputy  Admini- 
strator of  Veterans'  affairs. 

'•4.  The  Commission  also  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  dangerous  precedent  set 
by  a  provision  in  the  bill  which  not  only 
Increases  the  pay  of.  but  gives  to  some 
15.000  employees  of  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  County  Committees 
the  benefits  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  the  Federal  Employees  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act,  and  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959.  Tliese  county 
committee  employees  are  not  Federal  em- 
ployees in  any  sense.  They  are  hired  and 
supervised  by  committees  of  farmers,  elected 
by  other  farmers,  who  are  not  Federal  em- 
ployees. These  employees  are  not  under 
Federal  appointment,  they  take  no  oath  of 
office,  they  are  not  supervised  by  a  Federal 
officer,  they  are  not  subject  to  any  of  the 
laws  relating  to  tenure,  hours  of  work,  sal- 
ary and  conditions  of  work  which  regulate 
the  conduct  of  Federal  employees.  It  is  not 
fair  to  almost  1  million  Classification  Act 
employees  to  select  this  group  of  private 
citizens  for  this  highly  preferential  treat- 
ment because  the  Federal  Government  has 
some  connection  with  their  work.  It  opens 
the  door  for  claims  of  vast  numbers  of  other 
citizens  whose  work  Is  also  of  concern  to  the 
Oovernment." 


EXEMPTION  I'ROM  INSPECTION 
FOR  SMALL  VESSELS  CARRYING 
FREIGHT  IN  INLAND  WATERS  OF 
ALASKA 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  <S  2669*  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  exemption  from  in- 
si>ection  under  provisions  of  section  4426 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  granted  certain 
small  vessels  carrying  freight  to  and 
from  places  on  the  inland  waters  of 
southeastern  Alaska,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  (After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Garmatz.  Boykin. 
Clark,  Tollefson,  and  Ray. 


GENERAL   GOVERNMENT   MATTERS 
APPROPRIATION    BILL.    1961 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  rep>ort  on  the  bin  (H. 
R.  11389)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Government  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  conference  reixjrt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
object  to  the  statement  being  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report? 

Mr.  GROSS  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  not,  I 
assume  the  gentleman  will  give  us  an 
explanation  of  what  happened  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  appropriates  funds  to  the  Executive 


Office  of  the  President  and  sundry  Gov- 
ernment agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
The  bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference 
provides  total  appropriat  10115  of  $14,207.- 
500;  this  amount  is  above  the  House  bill 
by  $420,000.  but  it  iis  $393,000  less  than 
the  Senate  bill.  The  increase  over  the 
Hou.se  bill  includes  $195,000  for  supple- 
mental estimates  which  were  submitted 
to  the  Senate  after  the  House  had  acted. 
Tile  total  amount  appropriated  is  $420,- 

000  less  than  the  total  amount  of  the 
budget  estimates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  state 
briefly  where  the  increase  went  above 
the  figures  in  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  AJ'TDREWS.  One  agency  was  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  another  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission,  an- 
other the  fund  for  expenses  of  manage- 
ment improvement,  and  another  the  Ad- 
visoiT  Committee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  "management  im- 
provement" is  the  gentleman  talking 
about  the  hiring  of  consultants  and  that 
sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  This  is  an  item  that 
the  President  is  very  much  interested  in. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
men, was  the  pay  of  these  consultants 
increased  from  the  $50  a  day  in  the 
House  bill? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  No.  the  Senate  bill 
provided  for  an  mcrease  to  $75  but  the 
House  bill  provided  for  a  maximum  of 
$50  and  the  conferees  accepted  the 
House  figures. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

1  am  glad  the  conferees  held  to  the  $50 
figure. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  While  it  is  true  the  $50 
maximum  is  in  the  bill,  apparently  the 
maximum  that  the  Congress  fixes  in  this 
respect  has  absolutely  no  effect  whatever 
because  the  Comptroller  General,  after 
the  enactment  of  a  general  law  on  this 
subject  back  in  1946,  issued  a  niling  that 
it  did  not  apply  to  a  contract  entered  in- 
to by  a  Department  with  a  firm  of  con- 
sultants. In  other  words,  a  Department 
or  Agency  of  the  Government  if  it  em- 
ploys a  consultant  is  limited  by  the  gen- 
eral law  or  by  specific  provisions  in  its 
appropriation  act,  but  now.  apparently, 
those  consultants  are  not  employed  indi- 
vidually by  the  Department.  The  De- 
partment enters  into  a  contract  with  a 
firm  of  consultants.  The  ruling  of  the 
Comptroller  General  seemingly  is  that 
under  such  an  arrangement  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  limit  whatever  to  the  amount 
that  can  be  paid  for  these  consultants. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  it  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Treasury  Post  Office 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  in  one  contract  the  Post 
Office  Department  had  been  billed  for 
$400  a  day  for  consultants.  Our  sub- 
committee held  a  hearing  with  respect  to 
this  contract,  and  we  found  out  that  not 
only  did  the  Post  Office  Department  have 
a  number  of  these  contracts — only  one, 
however,  that  provided  for  the  $400  per 
day,  but  several  of  them  paying  more 
than  the  maximum  fixed  by  law.     We 


also  found  out.  however,  that  was  true 
of  practically  every  department  of  Gov- 
ernment, We  felt  there  should  be  a  gen- 
eral investigation  of  this  entire  matter. 
Our  subcommittee,  being  limited  in  its 
jurisdiction  to  the  Treasury-  and  Post 
Office  Department,  decided  that  the  in- 
vestigation should  be  turned  over  to 
some  other  subcommittee,  with  general 
jurisdiction,  and  so  recommended  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

It  is  my  understanding  it  has  now  been 
referred  to  the  General  Government 
Matters  Subcommittee,  which  is  going 
to  inquire  into  the  matter  and  has  sched- 
uled a  hearing  for  tomorrow  afternoon. 

We  have  also  written  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  asking  for  a  clarification 
of  the  previous  opinion  and  whether  or 
not  in  his  opinion  the  ruling  issued  by 
his  predecessor  in  1946  applies  to  the 
contracts  that  are  being  entered  into  to- 
day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  am  well  aware  of  the  contract 
which  he  mentions — the  unbelievable 
contract  that  he  mentions — and  it  was 
because  of  that  and  because  of  this  wild 
hiring  of  consultants  throughout  the 
Government  that  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  assumed  that  was  the 
reason  the  gentleman  made  the  inquiry, 
and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  am  under- 
taking to  answer  it  and  to  tell  him  why 
the  limit  has  little  if  any  effect  now,  and 
that  if  the  Comptroller  General  says  that 
this  opinion  still  applies,  we  must  adopt 
some  other  legislation  to  limit  the  pay- 
ments under  these  contracts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  almost  unbelievable 
that  a  department  of  Government,  any 
department  or  agency  of  Government, 
would  hire  consultants  at  the  rate  of 
$400  a  day  for  approximately  7  hours  a 
day.  That  is  simply  out  of  this  world 
and  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  GARY.  It  was  a  revelation  to  our 
committee,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are 
going  into  it.  Certainly,  if  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  back  in  1946  is  correct, 
then  it  is  legal  for  the  departments  to 
pay  any  amount  under  these  contracts, 
but  it  is  certainly,  in  my  judgment,  cir- 
cumventing the  intent  of  the  Congress, 
if  not  the  law  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  agree. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrERENCi:  Report  (H.  Rept  No.  2039) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11389)  making  appropriations  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  and  sundry 
general  Government  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  eifter  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  1. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  aniend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
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to  the  same  •*•::;]  an  arr.er.dment.  as  follows: 
In  ileu  ol  tiie  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '♦5.000,000";  and  the  Senate 
a^rree   to   the  same. 

Arr.er.dment  numberetl  3;  That  the  House 
recede  from  I'-s  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
men*  of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree  to 
the  san.e  wl'h  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  cf  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "ties.OOO";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

.\mendment  numbered  4  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  l:eu  or  the  .sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment uisert  J!  15  (yoO";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

.\mer.drr.ent  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  :ieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •$340,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  sa-Tie. 

George   A.ndrews. 
H.\RRY   R.   Sheppakd, 
Clarfnce  Ca.vnom, 
Ivor   D    Penton, 
John  Tabes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Warre.v  M.\gnuson, 
Lister  H:ll, 
AlXEN    J     Ellentjer, 
a.    wuxis    robektson, 
Gordon  Allott. 
Leverett  SaltonstaLL, 
Milton  R.  Yoxtng, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  11389)  making  ap- 
pr^^prl.atlons  f^r  the  Executive  OfBce  of  the 
President  and  sundry  general  Government 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
p>:^rt  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
nam*'';.' 

Tm-E  I 
£^f':--utive  Office  of  the  President 
I  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment   No.   1 :    Provides  a   limitation 
of  $50  per  diem  for  consultants  as  proposed 
by  t;he  House  Instead  of  $75  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $5,000,000 
Instead  of  $4,900,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House    and    $5,100,000    as    proposed    by    the 

Senat<?. 

F-a.id.s  Appropriated  to  the  President 
Expenses  of  management  improvement 
Arr.°:idment   No.   3:    Appropriates  $165,000 
Instead  of  $40,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
aiid  $350,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
I  Relations 

Salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment  No.  4:    Appropriates  $115,000 
Instead     of     $175,000     as     prop>06ed     by     the 
Senate. 

Fc«-elgn  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

Salaries  and  expen.ses 
.Amendment    No.    5:    Appropriates    $34  000 
instead  of  $260,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $360,000  as  pyroposed  by  the  Senate. 
Gforce  Andrews, 
Harrt  R.  Sheppard. 
Clarence  Cannon, 
Ivor  D.  Penton, 
John  Taber, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr  FOUNT.^IN  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  my  disappointment  and  regret 
that  the  conferees  have  reduced  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  AdvLsoi-y  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  from  the 
$175,000  recommended  by  the  President 
and  the  Senate  to  $115,000.  Unfortun- 
ately, this  appropriation  was  handled  in 
an  unusual  way  which  did  not  permit  a 
hearing  on  this  matter  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  House  conferees  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  full  information  on 
the  Commission's  program  and  budget 
requirements.  I  am  appreciative,  how- 
ever, that  the  Hoase  conferees,  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  which  I  fur- 
nished the  distinguished  chairman,  sup- 
ported an  amount  sufficient  to  enable 
the  Commi.NSion  to  function  effectively 
until  the  Congress  can  act  further  in  this 
matter. 

In  the  interest  of  expediting  the  work 
of  the  House  prior  to  recess.  I  .shall  not 
oppose  the  conference  report.  However. 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  Public  Law  380  establishing  the 
Commission  was  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported and  passed  last  year,  I  had  pre- 
pared a  minimum  budget  estimate  for 
the  guidance  of  the  House.  That  esti- 
mate was  $179,850  for  fiscal  1961,  sub- 
stantially in  agreement  with  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  President. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  Com- 
mission is  to  encourage  the  strengthening 
of  State  and  local  government  and  to 
facilitate  economical  and  efficient  work- 
ing relations  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Even  a  small  amount  of  accomplish- 
ment toward  these  objectives  will  be 
worth  many  times  the  modest  amount  re- 
quested. The  budget  for  this  important 
agency  should  be  viewed  as  an  invest- 
ment, not  an  expense.  To  impair  the 
work  of  the  Commission  by  a  $60,000  cut 
is  not  only  shortsighted  economy  but  is 
unfair  to  the  Governors,  mayors,  county 
officials  and  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  actively  devoting  their  time  to  the 
Commission  without  compensation.  I 
submit  that  it  will  be  most  unfair  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission  to  expect 
them  to  serve  without  adequate  staff  as- 
sistance. I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  restore  the  $60,000  by  a 
supplemental  appropriation  when  the 
Congress  returns  after  the  recess. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  fMr.  Fountain),  in 
expressing  regrets  that  the  conferees 
have  recommended  a  reduction  from 
$175,000  to  $115,000  in  the  administra- 
tion request  for  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

It  is  especially  disturbing  because  I 
know  of  no  item  in  the  entire  budget 
where  the  return  per  dollar  in  terms  of 
research  and  recommendations  in  major 
areas  of  Federal-State-local  relations  is 
so  high.  As  a  nonpaid  member  of  the 
Commission,  I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that 
its  budget  was  prepared  on  the  most 
conservative  possible  basis.  If  the  re- 
duction is  permitted  to  go  into  effect, 
the  work  of  the  Commission  will  be 
seriously  handicapped. 


Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  neither 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  nor 
the  Whole  House  has  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  consider  this  budget  item.  For  tliis 
reason,  I  hope  the  committee  will  agree 
to  consider  a  supplemental  request  for 
restoration  of  the  $60,000. 

The  House  has  found,  year  after  year, 
plenty  of  cases  of  budgetary  extrava- 
gance. I  cannot  imagine,  however,  any 
item  less  extravagant  than  this  one. 
This  Commission  is  now  in  a  position,  I 
believe,  to  make  a  major  contribution  to 
improved  intergovernmental  procedures. 
The  cost  to  taxpayers  is  remarkably 
small. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  wm  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FAIR    LABOR    SiANL>ARD.S    AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1960 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  581  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fel- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reaolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R. 
12677)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  coverage 
for  employees  of  large  enterprises  engaged 
in  retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  In  actlvltlea  affecUng  com- 
merce, to  Increase  the  minimum  wage  under 
the  Act  to  11.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
ranking  nUnorlty  member  thereof,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read  and 
open  at  any  point  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
consider,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
point  of  order,  the  text  of  the  bill,  H  R  12853. 
as  introduced  under  date  of  June  28,  1960. 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  HR  12677' 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  shall 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
structions. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
isnotpre.sent. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  166) 
Alford  BUtch  Coad 

Anderson,  Brown.  Mo.  Davis.  Oa. 

Mont  Buckley  Durham 

Auchlnclo«         Burdlck  Bdmondson 


Bentley 


Camahan 


Fniiton 
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H.bert 

Miller.  N  Y 

Steed 

Keogh 

Morris.  N   Mex 

Vinson 

King,  Calif. 

Morns,  Okla 

WldnaU 

Klrwan 

Pillion 

WlUia 

MitUllard 

Powell 

Younger 

Mason 

Scherer 

Metcalf 

Smith,  Calif. 

The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION BY  CERTAIN  AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'H.R.  7593)  to 
provide  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
may  temporarily  authorize  certain  air 
carriers  to  engage  in  supplemental  air 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate, 
-The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? [After  a  pause  i  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs  Williams,  Moulder. 
Jakman,  Springer,  and  Collier. 


PAIR    LABOR    STANDARE>S    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1960 
The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  iMr   Smith]  is, recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia'T  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  which  you  have 
before  you  today  is  one  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  day  before  yester- 
day. It  provides  for  the  consideration  of 
the  so-called  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  otherwise  known 
as  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  It  makes  in 
order  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  I^abor,  and  also  makes 
in  order  as  an  amendment  or  substitute, 
the  bill  reported  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kitchin],  known  as 
H.R.  12853.  as  an  amendment. 

Under  the  rule,  when  the  debate  of  2 
hours  is  concluded,  then  the  committee 
bill  is  considered  as  read  and.  likewise, 
under  the  rule,  as  soon  as  that  is  done 
it  will  be  in  order  to  offer  the  Kitchin 
bill  as  an  amendment  or  substitute  to 
the  committee  bill.  You  will  note,  there- 
fore, that  this  rale  gives  every  tjT^e  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  and  to  be  voted  on.  Tliose 
who  like  the  committee  bill  can  vote  for 
that;  those  who  like  the  substitute  can 
vote  for  that.  Then  when  you  get 
through  everybody  ran  vote  for  or 
against  whatever  is  adopted,  as  they  see 
fit.  I  know  of  nothing  that  could  be 
more  democratic  or  fairer,  and  I  hope 
the  rule  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  talk  a  little 
about  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It  seems 
to  have  gotten  to  be  sort  of  a  national 
pastime,  certainly  a  pastime  here  in  the 
House,  to  talk  about  that  committee.  A 
good  inany  things  are  said  from  time  to 
time   about  the   Committee  on  Rules. 


You  will  note  I  very  rarely  say  anything 
about  the  committee  of  which  I  happen 
to  be  at  the  moment  chairman.  But 
the  time  does  come,  1  think,  when  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  begin  to  criticize  the 
committee  in  a  severe  manner  without 
reference  to  the  facts  involved  in  a  situa- 
tion, for  someone  to  mention  certain  of 
the  facts  and  some  of  the  hardships 
under  which  the  Committee  on  Rules 
operates.  A  great  many  Members  who 
have  been  here  a  long  time  understand 
the  situation.  There  are  some  who  come 
here  and  in  their  first  year  quite  natur- 
ally get  impatient  with  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  impatient  to  get  their  ob- 
jectives accomplished.  Sometimes  they 
are  prone  to  make  statements  that  per- 
haps on  second  thought  they  would  not 
have  made.  I  am  going  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  statements  that  have  been  re- 
cently made. 

First,  let  me  say  to  you  that  the  chief 
complaint  is  that  the  Rules  Committee 
does  not  function  or  did  not  function  or 
does  not  function  as  fast  as  some  people 
would  like  it  to  function.  So  I  have  had 
the  record  of  that  committee  for  this 
year  checked  into. 

Well,  here  is  the  performance  of  that 
committee.  The  committee  has  had  140 
requests  for  rules  on  bills.  Of  those,  8 
were  passed  under  suspension  and  the 
committee  held  hearings  on  121  bills. 
They  granted  rules  on  107  of  those  121. 
You  never  hear  anything  about  that. 
They  denied  five  rules  and  laid  four  bills 
oh  the  table.  Nine  bills  did  not  get  rules 
out  of  the  107.  That  is  a  record  of  over 
90  percent.  And,  if  there  is  any  other 
committee  of  this  House  that  has  a  rec- 
ord of  90  percent  favorable  reports  on 
bills  referred  to  it.  I  have  not  heard 
about  it  yet.  As  I  say,  sometimes  people 
get  impatient  and  they  make  up  stories. 
I  remember  last  year  I  got  a  letter  from 
out  West,  away  out  in  the  Mountain 
States,  from  a  gentleman  who  sent  me  a 
weekly  letter  of  a  certain  Member  of 
Congress  who  had  been  interested  in  a 
wheat  bill.  And.  you  know  wheat  bills 
do  not  move  very  fast  around  here,  and 
Members  interested  in  their  constituents 
who  are  raising  wheat  get  impatient, 
and  the  easiest  thing  to  do  is  to  say  that 
"the  old  Committee  on  Rules  did  not  give 
us  any  rule,  and  they  tie  eveiything  up 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
they  do  not  function."  So,  this  man 
writes  a  letter  to  his  constituents  in 
which  he  says  that  he  had  exerted  his 
influence;  he  had  worked  day  and  night 
to  get  this  wheat  bill  through,  and  this 
old  Rules  Committee  would  not  give  him 
a  nile. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts?  The  fact  is 
that  the  bill  was  never  before  the  House 
any  great  length  of  time.  The  facts 
were  that  when  the  gentleman  wrote  his 
letter,  according  to  its  date,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  had  already  given  notice  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  a  date 
in  the  very  near  future  on  which  their 
bill  would  be  considered,  and  if  was  con- 
sidered and  a  rule  was  granted.  Now, 
the  gentleman  himself  had  never  evinced 
any  interest  in  it.  I  do  not  know  if  he 
was  interested  in  wheat,  but  I  was  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  and  yet  he 
goes  along  with  a  long  complaint  about 


this  Rules  Committee  refusing  to  act  on 
the  wheat  bill  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  had  already  acted  on  it,  and  he  did  not 
even  know  it. 

Well,  that  was  one.  There  was  an- 
other wheat  bill  around  here  this  year, 
and  I  happened  to  hear  a  Member  on 
the  floor  here  complain  that  the  wheat 
bill  was  being  held  up  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  this  old  Rules  Committee 
would  not  give  him  a  iTile.  The  facts 
were  that  the  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Rules  Committee;  t'  ey  asked  for  a  hear- 
ing; we  gave  them  a  prompt  hearing. 
We  did  not  complete  it.  We  issued  notice 
for  another  hearing.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  could  not  come  that  day. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  was  so 
very  much  engrossed  in  the  sugar  legis- 
lation they  could  not  get  there.  But, 
as  soon  as  they  got  there,  the  committee 
gave  them  a  rule.  It  happened  to  be  de- 
feated, but  that  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  Once  in  a  while 
somebody  goes  a  little  too  far. 

Nov.- 1  am  going  to  read  to  you  from  a 
transcript.  And  I  notified  the  gentle- 
man that  I  was  going  to  reply  to  these 
threats,  and  that  relates  to  this  bill  that 
we  have  here  today.  It  is  a  transcript 
of  a  portion  of  Congressman  Gerald  T. 
Flynns  remarks  on  the  Steve  Allison 
radio  show  Monday  night.  June  27.  And 
please  bear  in  mind  the  date.  Tliis  took 
place  on  Monday  night.  11  the  geiitle- 
man  had  knowTi  what  was  going  on 
around  here,  I  do  not  think  he  would 
have  made  the  statement.  I  am  going  to 
read  it  to  you,  because  I  do  not  think 
Members  ought  to  make  this  kind  of 
statement,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  if  he  had  given  it  some 
mature  thought,  would  not  have  made 
such  a  statement. 

I  think  the  House  will  agree  with  me 
that  he  would  not  have  made  such  a 
statement,  after  they  hear  it  read;  and 
I  am  going  to  take  the  time  of  this 
House  to  read  it  to  you.  He  says,  in  this 
radio  broadcast: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  study  group — 

Whatever  that  is — 

I  come  from  the  Midwest.  In  the  Midwest  we 
are  sound,  we  are  practical,  we  are  not  radi- 
cal, but  we  are  progressive.  We  will  accept 
a  new  Idea  and  try  It.  We  don't  turn  some- 
thing down  just  because  It's  new.  I  served 
In  the  State  senate  and  I  was  recognized 
there  as  one  of  the  most  conservative  Demo- 
crats, or  the  most  conservative  Democrat 
there.  But  you  know  the  Republicans  who 
served  In  our  State  senate  back  In  Wiscon- 
sin were  radicals  compared  with  the  Dlxle- 
crats  here  In  Congress.  You  know,  the 
combination  of  the  Dlxlecrats  and  Republi- 
cans to  stop  progressive  legislation  In  the 
Interests  of  the  people — forward-looking 
legislation — that's  wrong  and  It  Is  this  com- 
bination In  the  Rules  Committee  that  Is 
blocking  new  Ideas,  blocking  programs, 
blocking  legislation  In  the  Interests  of  the 
people — the  small  people — the  people  out  In 
the  hinterland — the  people  who  need  these 
things  done,  and  they  are  doing  so  because  of 
an  archaic  system  of  rules  formulated  many 
years  ago  and  carried  on  where  the  chairman 
and  a  few  people  on  the  Rtiles  Committee 
can  stifle  this  legislation  and  can  hold  It 
back.  So  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
fearful.  They  are  afraid  to  stand  up  In  a 
battle  with  leadership  and  demand  a  change. 
Those  who  have  been  here  6  or  8  years  do 
not  want   to   Irritate   leadership. 
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I  d.d  not  know  anybody  around  here 
wanted  to  irritate  the  leadership. 

They  are  afraid  of  their  committee  ap- 
pMDlntments,  their  advancements,  and  so 
forth,  but  the  people  who  elected  me  sent 
me  down  here  to  flght.  I  am  only  one  and 
I  cant  do  it  in  1  year,  but  they  sent  me  down 
here  to  see  in  10  or  20  years.  They  sent  me 
down  here  to  Join  with  others  and  I  am 
going  to  see  that  those  rules  are  changed. 
And  the  members  of  that  committee  don't 
have  to  answer  to  we  In  Congress,  they 
have  to  answer  to  the  American  people. 

We  have  to  do  what  the  American  people — 
the  American  voters — sent  us  here  to  do. 
and  they  are  sick  and  tired  and  they  are  fed 
up  with  the  Rules  Committee  and  the  powers 
they  have  of  stifling  the  forward-looking, 
prc^ressive  legislation  that  they  are  stifling. 

Here  is  the  reason  I  am  reading  this 
to  you: 

Per  instajice.  in  not  giving  a  hearing  to 
the  minimum  wage  bill.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  Calendar  Wednesday  this  week  to  try 
to  take  care  of  the  minimum  wage  bill.  They 
wont  give  those  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  country  who  are  trying  to  get  •1.25 
an  hour  for  their  services  a  chance  to  have 
a  hearing.    Now  what  are  they  afraid  of 

Why  don't  they  bring  it  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world 
and  leave  us  debate  it  and  leave  us  argue  it? 
Why  bring  it  up  in  the  flnal  days  and  hotirs 
of  this  session  with  an  inadequate  amount 
of  time  to  consider  a  matter  of  that  great 
importance  to  so  many  people?  I  am  defi- 
nitely opposed  to  it  and  I  don't  care  how 
many  leaders  or  how  powerful  they  may  be 
or  whether  they  get  mad  at  me  for  saying 
that. 


Now  the  concluding  sentence  to  which 
I  ask  your  particular  attention: 

The  day  Is  coming  when  those  rules  will 
be  changed  and  I  am  ashamed  of  our  lead- 
ership In  both  parties  who  have  been  and 
still  are  opposing  a  change  In  the  rules  and 
I'll  fight  right  down  the  line  until  the  last 
dog  is  hung  to  get  those  rules  changed. 

I  did  not  know  about  this  study  group. 
I  do  not  belong  to  it.     A  lot  of  these 
things  around  here  I  do  not  get  to  know 
about.    I  am  a  good  Joiner,  but  nobody 
has  invited  me.     I  do  not  know,  but  I 
do  not  like  this  expression  here,  "Until 
the  last  dog  is  hung."   He  has  been  talk- 
ing about  the  leadership.     If  we  hung 
the  ledaership  of  both  parties  in   this 
House  we  would  be  in  a  pretty  bad  fix, 
I  can  tell  you  that.    But  I  am  sure  the 
good  people  of  the  great  State  of  Wis- 
consin did  not  send  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  down  here  to  start  a  lynching 
bee.    I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin favor  lynching  bees,  just  like  the 
people  of  my  district  do  not  favor  ly-nch- 
ing  bees.     But  I  am  quite  apprehensive 
a,s  to  who  is  going  to  get  hung  as  a  result 
of  this  dire  threat. 

Now.  s^imetimes  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  some  f?.cts.  They  are  very  useful 
at  times.  I  find  them  useful  at  this  time 
in  the  Ught  of  these  charges  that  are 
about  to  get  me  or  somebody  hung  I 
find  it  is  necessary  in  my  defense  to  state 
the  facts,  the  facts  about  how  this  bill 
known  as  the  fair  labor  standards  bill 
gets  here  under  a  rule. 

The  gentleman's  broedcast  which  I 
have  just  read  to  you— if  the  Members 
enjoyed  it.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  you  some  pleasure— was 
delivered  on  the  evening  of  Monday  of 
this  last   ^^■ef^k      "What  were  the  facts' 


He  said  that  this  horrible  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  not  going  to  give  them  any 
rule  on  the  bill,  and  we  have  held  it  up, 
and  so  forth.    The  facts  were  that  last 
Friday  afternoon  late  there  came  to  the 
oflBce  of   the   Rules   Committee — and   I 
have  gotten  this  from  the  records  of  the 
Rules  Committee — to  the  clerk  of  our 
committee  there  came  a  request  in  writ- 
ing from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education   and   Labor  for   an   early 
hearing  on  this  bill  that  the  gentleman 
complains    about.      That    was    Friday. 
That  was  at  the  end  of  the  week.     We 
do  not  normally  have  hearings  on  the 
weekend.     But  we  did  have  hearing  set 
on  an  important  bill  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  Tuesday 
morning,  so  that  the  first  available  day 
was  Wednesday.    On  Monday  morning  a 
notice  was  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Conynittee  on  Education  and  Labor  that 
that  bill  would  be  heard  on  Wednesday 
morning.    If  the  gentleman  had  known 
what  was  going  on  up  here  around  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  would  have 
known  that  the  committee  had  been  noti- 
fied and  that  a  time  had  been  set  to  hold 
the  committee  hearing. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
hurry  about  that.  As  the  committee  fin- 
ished on  Tuesday,  we  made  a  hurried 
call  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and.  instead  of  taking  it  up  on 
Wednesday,  we  took  it  up  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  late,  in  a  special  se.ssion. 
Everything  was  peaceful  and  harmo- 
nious. Nobody  accused  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  holding  the  thing  up,  nobody 
threatened  to  hang  the  Rules  Committee 
or  the  leadership  of  the  House.  Every- 
thing was  lovely.  Within  an  hour  that 
rule  was  granted  without  any  particular 
objection  that  I  can  recall,  and  that 
nlpht  I  reported  that  rule  in  under  spe- 
cial leave  to  have  until  midnight  to  re- 
port. That  was  Tuesday  evening.  And 
on  Thursday  morning,  here  we  are  con- 
sidering the  bill. 

As  far  as  the  Rules  Committee  is  con- 
cerned. I  just  want  to  say  this  in  conclu- 
sion, that  there  is  one  thing  about  this 
House  of  Representatives  that  nobody 
should  ever  forget  and  nobody  should 
ever  let  it  be  done  away  with,  and  that  is 
that  notwithstanding  the  leadership  on 
either  side  or  both  sides,  notwithstanding 
the  Rules  Committee  or  anybody  else,  if 
the  majority  of  this  House  want  to  vote 
on  a  bill  the  rules  of  this  body  give  them 
that  opportunity. 

There  are  three  ways  of  doing  it.    One 
is  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  where 
they  must  have  a  two-thirds  vote.    That 
is  sometimes  more  expedient,  but  it  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  vote.     You  have  a 
right  to  walk  down  to  this  desk  and  sign 
a  petition  to  discharge  not  only  the  Rules 
Committee   but  any   committee   in   this 
House.    If  a  bill  languishes  in  commit- 
tee and  the  majority  of  this  House  wants 
to  vote  on  it,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
come  down  and  sign  the  petition  and  it 
becomes  a  privileged  matter.     If  you  do 
not  want  to  pursue  that  course    every 
Wednesday,    under    the    rules    of    this 
House  is  Calendar  Wednesday,  and  this 
cannot  be   done   away   with  except  by 
unanimous  consent  or  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.     If  a  bill  languishes  in  the  Rules 
Committee  or  in  any  other  committee  on 


that  day  the  committee  can  bring  that 
bill  up  and  have  it  considered  in  the 
House.  If  a  majority  of  the  House  wants 
to  consider  it.  they  can  consider  it. 

So  do  not  let  anybody  ever  tell  you 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  ever 
governed  by  a  minority  group. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  have  a.sked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  because  I  happen 
to  be  the  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee that  listened  personally  to  the  broad- 
cast to  which  the  chairman  alluded  a 
few  minutes  ago.  I  was  so  incensed  by 
it  that  I  called  It  to  the  attention  of 
the  Rules  Committee  the  next  morning 
and  we  obtained  the  full  text  of  the 
radio  statement.  I  know  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  has  just 
stated  is  absolutely  factual. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  confession  to 
this  House,  if  I  may  at  this  time.  At 
one  time  I  did  participate  in  some  sort 
of  legislative  legerdemain  to  block  the 
reporting  of  a  rule  for  consideration  of 
a  bill  from  the  Rules  Committee.  It  was 
either  2  or  4  years  ago.  A  Member  of 
the  House  came  to  me  and  said  he  had 
a  very  difficult  primary  confronting  him; 
and  that  if  this  particular  bill  was  re- 
ported out.  and  he  had  to  vote  upon  it 
before  the  primary,  that  whichever  way 
he  voted  he  would  be  defeated  for  re- 
nomination.  So,  trying  to  be  helpful.  I 
said  I  would  endeavor  to  get  the  Rules 
Committee  to  defer  action  until  after 
his  primary. 

A  short  time  later  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  lady  in  the  gentleman's  district 
just  giving  me  "holy  hades."  She  said' 
"I  know  you  are  blocking  consideratiori 
of  H  R  so-and-.'^o.  I  can  prove  It  by 
the  enclosed  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  my  own  Congressman."  It  was 
written  and  dated  2  days  after  he  had 
asked  me  to  hold  up  the  bill,  it  read 
"Dear  Madam.  Your  letter  in  support 
of  H  R.  so-and-so  has  been  received  It 
will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  vote  for  this 
bill  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
damnable  Rules  Committee  has  been 
blocking  consideration  of  the  bill." 
Thank  God  he  was  renominated 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Let  me  say 
the  way  I  got  a  copy  of  this  broadcast 
was  that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
when  I  called  for  it.  very  courteously 
had  his  secretary  take  it  off  of  the  tape 
and  copy  it.  and  sent  me  a  copy  I  ap- 
preciated it  and  I  wanted  to  state  that 
in  justice  to  him 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again 
expired.  «»«ai" 

T  ^u--  ^^Jt^^  ""^  ^"^^^^'^^  ^^^-  Speaker. 
1  think  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
membership  of  this  body  certainly  con- 
curs in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]. 

I  have  served  on  the  Rules  Committee 
for  24  years,  and  irrespective  of  what 
the  left-wing  newspapers,  particularly 
the  Washington  left-wing  newspapers 
say  about  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
chairman,  I  say  here  and  now  that  no 
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greater  American,  no  greater  legislator  is 
in  this  body  than  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  and  I  think  every  Member  of 
this  body  knows  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoff- 
man 1. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  oi  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  course,  we  can  all  find  fault 
with  the  Rules  Committee  when  it  does 
not  do  what  we  want  it  to  do;  but  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Rules  Committee  to 
direct  the  membership,  we  would  be 
swamped  with  bills  which  lack  merit. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  said,  we 
have  two  ways  of  getting  a  bill  to  the 
floor  other  than  through  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  this  present 
situation  dealing  with  Federal  wage-and- 
hour  legislation.  It  is  my  understanding 
it  grew  out  of  the  deslie  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  workers — to  pro- 
tect employees  from  exacting  employ- 
ers— from  sweatshops.  What  we  are  do- 
ing, of  course,  in  all  these  bills — it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  that  com- 
mittee since  1940 — is  to  try  to  give  bene- 
ficial legislation  first  to  one  group  and 
then  another,  sometimes  forgetting  the 
welfare  of  all.  We  are  trying  to  protect 
the  weak  from  the  more  powerful.  This 
present  bill — although  I  have  not  at- 
tended all  of  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee— as  I  understand,  the  committee 
bill  and  the  substitute,  is  to  exempt  first 
one  group  and  then  another  in  order  to 
get  support  for  some  bill  which  is  made 
in  order  by  the  rule.  Apparently  the  bill 
reported  out  did  not  get  quite  enough 
supr>ort  to  insure  passage,  so  the  Rules 
Committee  permitted  a  vote  on  a  sub- 
stitute which  includes  more  exemptions, 
covers  less  employees. 

I  cannot  willingly  go  along  with  the 
principle  of  wage-and-hour  legislation  of 
this  type,  because,  in  my  judgment,  it 
does  not  answer  the  problem.  It  may  be 
we  are  slack  with  legislation  of  this  type, 
but  there  is  danger  to  all  when  we  create 
special  benefits  to  the  members  of  a 
single  segment  of  our  population.  Ein- 
ployment  cannot  exist  unless  the  em- 
ployer has  hojje  of  a  profit;  hence,  price 
fixing  naturally  follows,  and  that,  his- 
tory tells  us,  is  the  end  of  a  free  p>eople. 
If  we  could  do  away  with  natural  laws, 
if  we  could  get  out  from  under  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation might  work. 

As  I  listened  to  supporters  of  this  kind 
of  legislation,  I  noticed  that  most  of 
them  are  champions  of  some  union  or- 
ganization whose  members  almost  in- 
variably draw  two  or  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  minimum  wage  fixed  by 
the  bill.  The  thing  that  appeals  to  me 
is  this :  Letters  come  lu  from  people  who 
want  to  work,  and  yet  today  In  our  com- 
petitive system  cannot  earn  the  mini- 
mum wage,  but  they  can  earn  something. 
For  example,  take  my  own  case.  Sup- 
pose I  did  not  have  anj-thlng  except  this 
job,  and  my  constituents — v/Lsely,  let  us 
say — said  I  could  not  come  back,  yet 
there  is  some  work  I  can  do  where  I  can 
earn  a  wage  less  than  the  minimum 
wage — which  I  would  be  delighted  to  do. 
The  gentleman  from  California  the  other 
day  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 


wife  went  out  and  picked  strawberries. 
Well,  in  our  country  we  prow  cherries. 
Mayt>e  I  can  earn  something  picking 
cherries,  maybe  I  could  make  more  than 
the  minimum  wage,  and  I  am  satisfied 
I  could,  now  that  they  pay  by  the 
pound;  but  if  I  could  not.  am  I  to  be 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  Little 
something,  no  matter  what  it  may  be? 

Maybe  I  could  mow  lawns,  maybe  I 
could  get  50  cents  an  hour,  maybe  I 
could  improve  my  health  in  doing  that. 
At  least.  I  could  assert  my  independence. 
I  could  insist  upon  my  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  my  own  support.  Oh,  you 
say,  this  does  not  apply  to  that  kind  of 
work.  No;  it  does  not.  But  as  the  years 
go  on  and  these  various  groups  which 
because  of  their  political  power  today  get 
exemption  from  the  law.  will  be  brought 
under  it  and  ultimately  we  •will  have 
everyone  under  wages  and  hour  legisla- 
tion. Then  what  is  the  answer?  There 
is  only  one  answer  to  that  situation.  If 
we  intend  to  fix  wages,  we  will  have  to  fix 
prices.    Who  wants  that? 

That  is  my  rea.son  why  I  do  not  favor 
efforts  toward  Government  control  of 
activities  which  in  the  end  are  controlled 
by  natural  law — by  supply  and  demand. 
It  may  be  that  we  are  stuck  with  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind — we  should  at  all  cost 
protect  those  needing  protection  from 
exploitation — from  the  more  powerful — 
but  we  should — we  must  guard  against 
legislation  which  but  tends  to  lessen, 
employment.  We  should  move  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  living — that  cannot  be 
done  by  just  raising  the  minimum  wage. 
Less  spending  by  the  Government  will 
help. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  FYvnnI. 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appear 
before  you  this  morning  as  a  freshman 
Member,  fully  cognizant  of  the  i^ules  of 
the  House,  the  high  dignity  of  this  body, 
its  past  history  and  the  glory  of  what 
I  con.sider  to  be  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world.  Certainly  as  a  fresh- 
man. I  do  not  rise  in  a  rash  manner,  to 
impose  my  views  on  my  senior  colleagues 
and  on  the  older  Members  of  this  House. 
I  am  willing  to  wait  and  bide  my  time 
and  i>erform  years  of  service  before  I 
attempt  to  tell  anybody  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity what  shall  be  done.  You  will  not 
hear  me  down  in  the  well  of  the  House 
or  talking  intemperately  or  irrationally. 
However,  the  people  of  my  district 
elected  me.  and  they  are  entitled  to 
representation. 

One  of  the  issues  in  my  recent  cam- 
paign in  Wisconsin  was  the  question  of 
what  can  be  done  with  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  which  is  all-power- 
ful and  which  has  been  granted  powers 
that  the  American  public  believes  are 
far  beyond  those  which  any  committee 
of  Congress  should  have.  The  power 
not  only  to  stifle  legislation,  but  to  kill 
legislation,  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  bills,  bills  which  have  a  great  effect 
on  the  lives  and  the  future  of  American 
citizens,  the  younger  generation,  and  the 
people  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Yet,  it  may  be  that  only  7  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  bills  coming  before  the  Rules 
Committee  that  are  denied  a  hearing  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives, but  it  is  in  this  10  percent  area 

that  the  impwrtant  bills  affecting  the 
public  and  the  people  of  this  country 
lie. 

I  yesterday  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  distinction,  and  I  told 
him  that  I  had  said  nothing  derogatory 
on  the  Steve  Allison  radio  program,  I 
did  not  refer  to  any  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  nor  did  I  use  the  name  of  any 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

In  this  letter  I  stated : 

la  my  radio  transcript  there  is  nothing 
personally  derogatory  of  any  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  In  fact.  I  believe  all 
the  members  of  this  committee  are  men  of 
great  Integrity  and  ability  and  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  leaders  of  this  Congress.  The 
mere  fact  that  I  or  any  other  Congressman 
may  differ  with  them  as  to  what  the  func- 
tion of  their  committee  is  or  as  to  changes 
which  should  be  made  in  the  powers  of 
this  committee  does  not  mean  we  do  not 
resi>ect  Individual  members.  They  are  aU 
men  of  honor  and  some  of  them  are  close 
personal  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  that  state- 
ment. 

I  feel  that  in  my  campaign  and  in  the 
campaigns  of  many  of  you  gentlemen, 
particularly  those  from  the  Midwest  and 
West,  an  issue  in  the  last  campaign  and 
an  issue  in  the  coming  campaign  is: 
What  are  you  going  to  do  to  curb  powers 
that  a  committee  has  that  are  in  excess  of 
which  they  should  have?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  to  curb  two  Southern  Demo- 
crats and  four  Republicans  on  the  Rules 
Committee  for  combining,  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
by  holding  the  bill  enabling  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  aid  in  building  class- 
rooms for  the  schoolchildren  of  our 
Nation,  after  such  a  bill  has  been  pa.ssed 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  Should 
I  apologize  for  stating  that  these  six 
men  on  the  Rules  Committee  have  too 
much  power.  I  think  they  should  vol- 
untarily make  a  change  in  the  rules  that 
they  have.  I  say  that  there  are  two 
Democratic  members  on  the  commit- 
tee who  have  consistently  been  voting 
with  four  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  to  stifle  the  type  of  legisla- 
tion, the  forward-looking  legislation, 
about  which  I  sp>eak.  I  refer  to  the 
school  construction  bill,  a  bill  of  vital 
importance  to  millions  of  Americans,  to 
communities  all  over  this  country,  who 
believe  that  in  this  20th  century,  with 
the  exploding  population  and  the  ever- 
growing amount  of  students  in  schools, 
that  we  should  have  some  Federal  aid 
to  build  classrooms  for  these  schools. 
And,  I  do  not  apologize  to  any  Member 
of  this  body  when  I  say  that  the  Rules 
Committee  has  too  much  power  when 
they  and  they  alone  can  say  that  this 
bill  shall  not  have  a  full  hearing  and 
shall  not  go  to  conference.  That  is  too 
much  power  for  any  six  men  to  be  able 
to  wield  when  it  affects  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States. 

Now,  what  has  happened  to  the  hous- 
ing bill?  Wh>'  did  they  hold  up  the 
housing  bill  in  committee,  a  bill  of  equaK 
importance  to  the  American  people,  and 
refuse  to  let  it  come  down  w  the  floor 
of   the   House?     Yes,  I   have   a   lot   of 
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drui-'gists  in  my  district  who  have  writ- 
ten me  hundreds  of  letters  about  the 
fair  trade  bill.  What  can  I  tell  them? 
And  what  can  you  tell  your  druggists 
when  you  go  home  as  to  why  this  bill 
did  not  come  out  on  the  floor,  so  that 
the  affected  people  could  be  heard,  so 
that  they  could  at  least  have  a  hearing, 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  merit  to 
this  blip  Yes.  I  am  a  freshman.  And, 
I  am  as  humblt  as  one  can  be,  but  I 
do  say  that  I  am  not  elected  to  keep 
quiet  when  six  men  on  a  committee  com- 
bine to  defeat  action,  and  the  will,  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  Should  we 
agree  to  go  home  without  doing  some- 
thing about  it?  I  say  ''No.'  When  I  talk 
on  a  radio  program  I  have  every  right 
and  every  duty  to  talk  of  these  things 
that  exist  and  the  abuses  that  exist  and 
to  recommend  constructive  changes  that 
are  being  demanded  by  the  American 
public. 

Yes.  and  how  about  the  depressed  area 
bill.  Why  is  the  Rules  Committee  hold- 
ing It  and  denying  you  elected  Repre- 
sentatives an  opportunity  to  discuss  it 
and  vote  on  it? 

Now,  the  Committee  on  Rules  are  not 
answerable  to  me  or  to  any  Member 
of  this  House.  They  are  answerable  to 
the  American  public,  and  the  American 
public,  which  elected  all  of  us,  are  de- 
manding— and  I  say  this  without  fear 
that  I  can  be  successfully  contradicted — 
they  are  oemanding  that  there  shall  be 
changes  made  in  the  power  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  I  do  intend  to  join  with 
any  group  such  a.s  the  Democratic  study 
group  that  will  fight  openly,  cleanly, 
sincerely,  and  honestly  to  amend  and  to 
change  and  to  curb  these  powers  so  that 
this  7  percent  or  10  percent  of  the  legis- 
lation that  the  Rules  Committee  ap- 
pears annually  to  be  defeating  without 
debate  on  this  floor  has  a  chance  for 
debate  and  possible  passage. 

I  picked  up  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  and  I  read  an  article  by 
Peter  Edson.  I  will  read  but  one  col- 
umn: 

One  principal  reason  for  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  quit  on  time  Is  the  aforemen- 
tioned Representative  Smith  of  Virginia.  As 
head  of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  he  has 
been  abie  to  bottle  up  school  construction 
bills,  new  funds  for  housing  programs,  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged  and  other  high  prior- 
ity measures  which  already  have  been  ap- 
proved by  other  Senate  or  House  committees. 

What  are  you  going  to  tell  the  public 
when  you  go  home,  when  you  tell  them 
that  Congress  will  come  back  to  Wash- 
ington in  August':'  What  reason  can  we 
give  why  unpassed  important  legislation 
has  not  had  final  action  in  these  7 
months  that  the  Congress  has  been  in 
session?  Many  editorials  throughout 
the  country  have  been  critical  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  its  chairman  for 
a  long  time,  and  it  is  a  cry  that  has  been 
made,  that  this  Congress  before  long 
will  have  to  heed.  I  care  not  for  the 
moment  that  I  possibly  am  in  the  minor- 
ity. All  fights  start  with  a  minority  and 
prow  to  majority,  reaching  the  period 
when  the  minority  becomes  the  major- 
ity, and  I  say  that  this  minority  in  the 
not  too  far  distant  future  will  be  the 
majority.     And.  I  do  not  apologize  for 


any  remarks  that  were  made  in  this 
radio  broadcast.  There  were  no  dis- 
paraging personal  remarks  made  about 
any  Member  of  the  Congress,  other  than 
the  forthright  statement  that  now  is  the 
time  for  a  change  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee so  that  these  six  men  in  the  Nation 
do  not  have  plenary  power  to  bottle  up. 
kill,  and  stifle  legislation  that  is  vital  to 
the  American  people.  When  I  talked 
about  the  minimum  wage  bill,  the  Rules 
Committee  had  not  voted  it  out.  I  ad- 
mit they  only  had  it  a  few  days,  but  it 
was  common  talk  in  Congress  that  it  was 
not  coming  out.  The  Rules  Committee 
was  reported  to  be  marshaled  against 
it.  Its  proponents  did  considerable 
work  to  bring  it  up  on  Calendar  Wednes- 
day, and  the  morning  after  my  speech 
the  Rules  Committee  decided  to  bring  it 
out,  but  that  does  not  change  the  situa- 
tion that  existed  the  night  before  over 
the  radio. 

I  said  that  the  little  people  of  this 
country  are  interested  in  knowing 
whether  they  are  going  to  get  $1  or  $1.25 
an  hour  as  a  minimum  wage.  They 
want  us  as  their  Representatives  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  debate  that 
issue.  And  when  I  spoke  I  said  nothing 
but  the  facts.  The  fact  that  the  Rules 
Committee  did  vote  it  out  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  it  was  generally 
conceded  here,  around  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  preceding  day  that  it  was 
not  coming  out,  that  it  was  going  to  meet 
the  same  fate  as  did  the  housing  bill  and 
the  other  bills  that  I  mentioned. 

I  thank  you  ver>'  much  and  appreciate 
the  time  that  has  been  given  me  to  an- 
swer the  charges  of  Hon.  Howard 
Smith  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  coasideration 
of  the  bill  iHR.  12677)  to  amend  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  tracJe  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  activities  affecting 
commerce,  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12677,  with  Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  wTth. 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  IMr.  LandrumI. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  about  time  we  got  down  to 
talking  about  the  business  of  the  day, 
which  is  the  question  whether  we  shall 
increase  the  amount  of  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  and  whether  we  shall  extend 


the  coverage  into  many  areas  of  busi- 
nesses not  now  covered. 

There  are  two  issues,  and  two  issues 
only,  presented  in  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. First,  Shall  we  increase  the  mini- 
mum wagC  And,  second.  Shall  we  ex- 
tend the  coverage  into  presently  ex- 
empted areas? 

On  the  matter  of  a  wage  increase,  let 
us  set  the  record  straight  quickly.  By 
virtue  of  increases  in  the  cost  of  living, 
to  deny  the  validity  of  a  wage  increase 
would  amount  to  an  untenable  position 
The  Labor  Department  has  stated  on 
numerous  occasions  that  a  moderate 
increase  in  the  wage  is  justifiable  and 
can  be  economically  sustained.  There  is, 
therefore,  little  basis  for  the  argument 
by  anyone  that  a  reasonable  wage  in- 
crease is  not  appropriate. 

Further,  I  think  we  should  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  on  one  other  thing  that  is 
involved  here,  and  that  is,  that  we  have 
minimum  wage  legislation.  We  have  a 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  We  have  had 
it  for  22  years,  and  whether  I,  or  any 
other  Member  of  this  body,  approve  of 
that  legislation  or  not,  we  may  as  well 
recognize  the  fact  that  today  we  have  it, 
and  are  going  to  continue  to  have  it:  and 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  membership 
of  this  body  I  doubt  that  we  are  going 
to  see  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
stricken  from  the  statutes  of  this  coun- 
try The  problem  here  is  how  best  to 
amend  it.  if  we  are  going  to  amend  it  at 
all;  see  how  best  to  amend  this  law  so 
that  it  will  support  the  general  welfare  of 
all  the  people  of  this  country.  The  argu- 
ments here,  involve  a  reasonable  rate  in- 
crease and  the  manner  in  which  we 
extend  the  wage-hour  coverage  under 
these  proposed  bills.  Traditionally, 
wage-hour  coverage  has  been  on  an  em- 
ployee basis.  The  committee  bill  would 
add  another  test  of  coverage  based  on  the 
volume  of  business  done  by  the  enter- 
prise, a  complete  departure  from  the 
principles  upon  which  the  original  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  was  found  consti- 
tutional. Whereas,  now  it  rests  on  the 
principle  of  an  employee's  being  engaged 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  Interstate 
commerce  or  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, the  committee  bill  proposes  to 
extend  the  coverage  on  an  enterprise 
basis,  on  whether  or  not  it  does  a  large 
or  small  volume  of  business. 

A  reading  of  the  definition  of  the  term 
"enterprise"  indicates  clearly  the  extent 
to  which-  coverage  may  be  extended. 
The  committee  bill  proposes  under  the 
definition  of  "enterprise"  and  the  named 
tests,  to  scoop  up  the  corner  drugstore, 
the  corner  grocery,  and  all  other  local 
businesses  on  the  Main  Streets  of  the 
small  towns  of  America. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  instead  of  doing 
it  in  that  direction,  if  we  are  going  to  do 
it,  we  ought  to  extend  the  coverage  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  be  reasonably 
connected  with  the  original  principal  of 
interstate  commerce. 

There  is,  I  understand,  to  be  offered 
today  a  substitute  bill  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kitchin] 
which  proposes  to  extend  coverage  on 
that  basis  alone,  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  size  of  an  enterprise.  The  substitute 
bill  seeks  to  accomplish  this,  by  covering 
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those  employers  engaged  in  commerce, 
or  the  production  of  good.s  in  commerce, 
who  have  five  or  more  retail  establish- 
ments, operating  in  two  or  more  States. 
Tiaditionally  also,  the  wage  and  hour 
division  in  the  Department  of  La'oor  has 
made  a  distinction  between  retail  and 
service  establishments.  Retail  estab- 
lishments, as  distinguished  from  service 
establishments,  are  the  only  establish- 
ments sought  to  be  covered  by  this  pro- 
posed substitute. 

In  the  committee  bill,  as  well  as  in  the 
proposed  substitute,  there  are  also  two 
specific  amendments,  about  which  I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly. 

The  first  in  each  of  the  bills  is  an 
amendment  to  the  definition  of  "agricul- 
ture," which  would  encompass  within 
that  definition  the  shade-grown  tobacco 
for  use  as  cigar  wrapper  tobacco,  by 
Agricultural  employees  in  the  growing, 
harvesting,  and  processing  of  such  to- 
bacco, prior  to  the  stemming  process. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  re- 
store the  agricultural  exemption  relating 
to  the  processing,  prior  to  the  manufac- 
turing process,  of  shade  grown  cigar 
wrapper  tobacco.  The  exemption  is  lim- 
ited to  shade-grown  tobacco,  handle<l  by 
agricultural  employees  employed  in  the 
growing  and  harvesting  of  such  grade 
tobacco  prior  to  this  stemming  process, 
the  actual  beginning  of  the  manufactur- 
ing process.  This  amendment  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  correct  a  decision  by 
our  courts,  known  as  the  Mitchell  against 
Hudd  decision.  350  U.S.  473.  That  deci- 
sion has  been  construed  as  denying  the 
exemption  in  the  processing  of  such  to- 
bacco. Although  in  the  vicinity  where 
the  tobacco  was  grown.  The  amendment 
would  restore  the  exemption. 

The  second  amendment,  which  I  would 
like  to  discuss.  Is  tl-iat  relating  to  em- 
ployees of  radio  and  television  stations. 
the  major  studio  of  which  is  located  in  a 
city  or  towm  of  less  than  100,000  popula- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  give  some  relief  to  the  .small  radio  and 
television  station  from  the  many  prob- 
lems which  they  have  had  in  trying  to 
adjust  their  unusual  operatirig  circum- 
stances to  the  overtime  provisions  of  the 
law. 

Many  radio  and  television  stations 
have  studios  located  In  towns  of  Ic-^s  than 
100.000  population.  However,  all  com- 
petitors in  the  same  market  shall  be 
treated,  under  the  same  rules,  as  a  sta- 
tion located  in  a  city  or  town  of  less  than 
100,000  within  the  boundarie.-;  of  the 
larger  metropolitan  areas  shown  to  be 
covered  by  this  exemption.  This  applies 
to  section  7  of  the  law. 

Now  let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
the  present  law.  There  are  12  general 
exemptions  written  Into  the  basic  law. 
Among  the  12  are  retail  establishments. 
The  committee  bill  proposes  to  remove 
mo.st  of  those  12.  or  parts,  of  most  of  the 
12  general  exemptions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Lakdrttm] 
has  expired. 

Mr,  HARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LANDRUM  The  committee  bill 
proposes  to  extend  covera^-e  first  by 
bringing  in  all  retail  and  service  enter- 


prises doing  business  of  $1  million  or 
more  per  year.  That  means  stores,  res- 
taurants, service  stations,  hotels,  laun- 
dries, farm -equipment  bu.sinesses.  and 
many,  many  hundreds  of  others.  Can 
you  imagine  what  a  ridiculous  situation 
we  can  find  ourselves  in.  when  we  have 
a  staff  going  about  the  countiT  to  deter- 
mine what  enterprise  has  done  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  business  and  which  has 
not,  and  to  tell  the  employer  this  year 
you  met  the  test  and  you  are  covered, 
and  next  year  you  do  not  meet  the  test 
and  you  are  not  covered.  Or  if  the  em- 
ployer on  one  side  of  the  street  is  part 
of  an  enterprise  doing  a  million  dollars 
or  more,  and  one  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  under  exactly  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, is  part  of  an  enterprise 
doing  $999,000,  and  therefore  not  cov- 
ered. 

Moreover,  if  I  can  use  an  illustration 
in  this  immediate  locality  to  shov  the 
ridiculousness  of  that,  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  14th  Street  Bridge  across 
the  Potomac  River,  and  the  restaurant 
just  across  the  bridjge.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  that  restaurant  would  not  be 
covered  unless  it  did  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  business,  and  I  am  told  it  does 
not;  yet  100  yards  away  on  the  same 
road,  but  on  the  opposite  side,  is  an 
establishment  performing  the  same  kind 
of  service,  a  motel,  w  hich  docs  more  than 
a  million  dollars  a  year  and  w  hich  would 
be  covered.  That  is  a  quick  illustration, 
if  you  will  F>ermlt  me,  of  how  ridiculotis 
tills  thing  can  be. 

All  the  substitute  bill  proposes  to  do  is 
to  Increase,  first,  the  amount  of  the 
minimum  from  $1  to  $1.15.  and  extend 
coverage  only  to  those  retail  establish- 
ments having  five  or  more  outlets  in  two 
or  more  States,  clearly  keeping  it  within 
the  interstate  commerce  principle.  To 
show  you  how  this  committee  must  have 
realized  what  the  impact  would  be  on 
newly  covered  business,  they  have  pro- 
vided an  escalator  clause  for  bringing 
the  wage  increase  first  to  $1  an  hour, 
then  to  $1.15  an  hour,  then  $1.20,  and 
then  $1.25.  Moreover,  the  overtime  pro- 
vision will  be  brought  into  effect  by  an 
escalator  down.  For  Instance,  the  newly 
covered  business  wUl  not  have  to  pay 
overtime  the  first  year  under  48  hours, 
the  second  year  under  46  hours,  and  the 
third  year  under  44  hours,  and  it  will  be 
5  years  before  It  will  have  to  pay  over- 
time over  40  hours,  a  clear  recognition  of 
what  a  terrific  Impact  this  would  have 
by  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  main 
street  of  the  small  towns  of  America. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  give  clear  and  careful  thought 
today  In  our  deliberations  as  to  whether 
we  are  going  to  abandon  the  principle 
upon  which  this  law  was  made  consti- 
tutional, and  go  into  another  area 
entirely.  That  would  create  chaos 
throughout  the  economic  and  business 
establishments  of  this  countrj-.  It  sim- 
ply Is  not  fair  to  call  on  the  corner  gro- 
cery store  In  a  small  town  wherever  it 
may  be  to  go  on  a  40-hour  week  basis. 
It  simply  is  not  possible  to  think  that  we 
can  put  the  retail  and  the  service  estab- 
lishments In  this  countr>-  on  a  factory 
assembly -line  production  method.  Let 
us  keep  this  thing  on  the  interstate  com- 


merce principle.  Let  the  sukatttute  be 
adopted  to  stay  within  constitutional 
principles  and  not  go  wandering  off  into 
an  area  that  will  a-eate  in  this  country 
economic  conditions  which  could  cause 
great  harm. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  legislation  of 
this  complicated  design  in  such  a  short 
time.  It  is  a  very  sensitive  area,  but  I 
hoF>e  you  will  eive  it  your  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleniar;  irum  Georgia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Ayres],  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  A'^RES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  so- 
cailed  Minimum  Wage  Subcommittee  for 
nearly  4  years.  Three  years  ago  last 
January  when  I  went  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  late  Mr.  Kelly  was  chairman 
On  his  death  the  gentleman  from 
CJeorgia  [Mr.  Landrum]  became  chair- 
man. I  know  of  no  experierice  m  my  10 
years  in  the  Congress  where  committee 
hearings  have  had  the  impact,  at  least,  I 
speak  for  myself,  that  these  hearings 
have  had. 

We  have  not  only  conducted  extensive 
hearings  here  in  Washington,  but  we 
have  gone  around  the  country  and  car- 
ried the  committee  to  the  grassroots  We 
heard  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses. 

In  going  through  the  hearinp?  I  find 
that  up  until  January-  of  1960,  80  per- 
cent of  all  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
committee  presented  some  definite  prob- 
lem they  would  have  If  we  started  ex- 
panding the  coverage  and  increasing  the 
hoiniy  rate  under  the  present  law. 
Since  January  of  1960,  90  percent  of  the 
witnesses  have  come  before  the  commit- 
tee presenting  problems  they  would  be 
confronted  with  if  we  were  to  adopt  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Roosevelt  bill. 
And  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
gentleman  from  California.  He  has 
worked  long  and  hard  on  his  bill  and,  in 
my  judgment,  has  done  a  good  job  in 
presenting  what  his  basic  philosophy  is 
in  this  field.  However,  from  my  own 
point  of  view  the  longer  the  hearings 
went  on  the  more  I  became  convinced 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  chance  for 
the  first  Roosevelt  bill  to  become  law  or 
to  receive  the  favorable  approval  of  our 
oubcommittee  or.  for  that  matter,  the 
full  committee. 

What  caused  these  changes  of  opinion 
to  be  brought  about?  The  first  thing 
that  was  called  to  my  attention  by  wit- 
nesses was  the  fact  that  In  two  major 
service  Industries,  in  the  restaurant  field 
and  in  the  hotel  field,  dozens  of  contracts 
had  been  negotiated  between  labor  and 
management  which  are  less  than  even 
the  SI  minimum  that  we  have  at  the 
present  time.  The  reason,  of  course,  is 
that  those  industries  have  not  been  cov- 
ered. Union  organizers  went  in  and  were 
able  to  have  an  election  and  negotiate 
a  contract  with  management.  The  fig- 
ures are  as  low  as  70  cents  on  up  to  85 
cents,  and  some  more  than  a  dollar.  We 
also  found  even  in  the  hotel  field,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  pointed  out.  a 
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small  percentage  of  those  people  are  now 
making  less  than  $1.15  an  hour.  There 
are  those  making  less  than  $1.  They 
are  not  cn%ered  up  until  now.  However, 
under  the  substitute  bill  those  working 
for  employers  operating  five  or  more 
establishments  in  two  or  more  States 
would  come  under  the  act  in  the  retail 
field 

I:  :^  .nt^".'  -ting  to  note  the  testimony 
o:  Ma.K  G:>enberg.  president,  Retail, 
Wholesale  i;  Department  Store  Union. 
When  he  wd.s  being  questioned  before  the 
committee,  he  brought  in  two  witnesses, 
one  a  lady  who  worked  in  Indiana,  and 
another  lady  who  worked  in  Gadsden, 
Ala. 

During  the  course  of  the  questioning 
ho  admitted  that  he  had  negotiated  a 
contract  in  Alabama  for  one  figure  and 
a  contract  .n  Indiana  for  another  figure. 
WTien  Eu-^icecl  why  he  did  not  do  better, 
he  sa:d  he  just  could  not  get  any  more: 
in  other  words,  that  was  all  that  the 
economy  in  that  area  would  stand.  This 
is  an  exact  quote  from  the  record.  Mr. 
Green'oer^  testified,  and  the  two  ladies 
were  there.  Mr.  L.andrcm  asked  this 
question. 

Mr  L.1NDRUM  I  would  ask  one  question  If 
members  of  the  committee  would  Indulge  me 
for  one  moment.  Do  I  understand  the  min- 
imum wage  In  your  store  in  Indiana  to  be 
above  *1  2,5'' 

Mrs.  Bammerlin.  No.  There  are  some  at 
75,  80.  a;    1  ^  )     ents;  and  $1,  $1.25,  and  •1.50. 

Mr.   I  ■  ■.     :    M.  Your  wage  Is  rbove  that? 

Mrs.   Bam.vilrlin    Yes. 

Mr.  Landri  M  Did  I  understand  your  wage 
to  be  «1  SP 

Mrs    Ba.mv'-p.lin.    Yes. 

Mr.  I  '■  =<•  vt  Your  minimum  wage  from 
Alabam.i.  .s  A...<tt? 

Miss  TwiLLET.  Seventy  cents. 

Now,  here  is  the  same  union  negoti- 
ating the  same  type  of  contract,  and 
Mr.   Greenberg   was   very   sensible,   ap- 
parently, in  saying  that  70  cents  was  all 
he  could  have  gotten  in  Alabama,  be- 
cause that  was  all  the  traffic  would  bear. 
And    Mr   Greenberg  is  a  fine  gentleman 
and.  I  may  add,  a  very  good  union  ne- 
gotiator.   So  this  confusion  arose  at  that 
point.     And   then   it  became  apparent 
that  the  subcommittee  was  going  to  cut 
down  considerably  on  the  Roosevelt  bill 
which  originally  would  have  covered  an 
estimat-'i  7  million  or  8  million  people. 
So.  in  the  filial  analysis  we  left  ourselves 
with  sort  of  a  hodgepodge  bill.    We  were 
going   to  exempt  certain  employees  in 
the  service  industries  who  were  eligible 
for  tips;   we  were  going  to  cover  other 
employees.     Then  we  cut  down  on  the 
laundries,   but   the    committee   bill   still 
would  cover  approximately  128,000  people 
m  the  laundry  field,  operating  strictly 
intrastate,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  so 
that  the  committee  bill  as  it  was  approved 
by  the  committee  would  cover  approxi- 
mately 3.513.000  people,  whereas  the  sub- 
stitute bill  would  cover  approximately 
1. 400.000  in  the  retail  trade  field  who 
would  be  interpreted  as  being  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Now,  what  is  the  basic  principle  that 
we  are  deviating  from  if  we  adopt  the 
committee  bill?  As  a  small  business- 
man, I  have  always  felt  that  we  should 
encourage  expansion.  You  cannot  have 
employees  if  you  do  not  have  employers 


And.  what  makes  this  country  great  Is 
the  expansion  of  small  business  where 
the  employer  is  able  to  hire  more  em- 
ployees. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  putting  a  penalty  on  ex- 
pansion. We  are  saying  to  the  business 
people  of  this  country  that  if  you  reach 
$1  million  in  gross  sales,  even  though 
you  are  oi^erating,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  said,  on  Main  Street,  the  big 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  reach  in  and  tell  you  how  much  you 
will  pay  your  employees,  what  type  of 
a  contract  you  will  negotiate  with  them 
as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
concerned.  We  here  in  Washington  are 
going  to  tell  the  man  who  does  $1  mil- 
lion worth  of  business  that  we  are  going 
to  cover  you  under  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Act  and  you  will  do  it  the  way  we  tell 
you.  Now,  I  know  how  a  lot  of  business- 
men in  this  country  feel.  They  do  not 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  inter- 
vene any  more  than  they  are.  W^en 
they  see  that  their  gross  sales  are  reach- 
ing perhaps  the  figure  of  $950,000,  they 
will  say,  "We  will  fix  that;  we  will  not 
have  any  work  for  a  couple  of  weeks ;  we 
will  just  slow  up  a  little  bit."  And,  I 
do  not  think  that  that  is  at  all  basic  as 
far  as  what  the  intent  of  the  original  act 
was.  We  were  going  to,  under  the  orig- 
inal act,  cover  those  engaged  in  com- 
merce, in  interstate  commerce.  Under 
the  committee  bill  that  whole  concept 
would  be  changed  and  we  would  be  .say- 
ing. You  will  be  covered  on  the  basis  of 
your  gross  sales  rather  than  on  the  fact 
that  you  are  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  DENT.  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
the  bill  any  business  operating  four 
stores  is  exempt,  but  if  they  operate  five, 
they  will  be  covered? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Not  at  all.  If  they  are 
operating  in  two  or  more  States  and  have 
five  or  more  units,  and  that  covers  98  per- 
cent of  the  chain  operations  in  this  coun- 
try, they  have  still  to  operate  on  the  in- 
terstate basis  or  they  are  not  covered  un- 
der the  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.  . 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  have  been  following 
the  g^tleman  closely.  As  I  understand 
the'  criterion  is  there  must  be  at  least 
five  outlets  in  two  or  more  States. 
Mr.  AYRES.  In  the  retail  field. 
Mr.  AVERY.  That  was  my  next  ques- 
tion. Are  we  no  longer  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  services  and  a  retail 
outlet  or  are  we  confining  the  substitute 
bill  strictly  to  a  retail  store? 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  substitute  bill  is 
confined  strictly  to  retail;  the  service  in- 
dustries would  enjoy  the  same  exemption 
they  now  enjoy.  During  the  course  of 
the  hearings  it  became  quite  apparent 
that  we  could  not  cover  the  service  in- 
dustries under  the  same  type  of  act  as 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  AYRES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LOSER.  I  notice  In  the  gentle- 
man's bill  on  page  2  beginning  with  line 
15.  it  provides  for  an  increase  from  $1 
to  $1.15  per  hour  in  those  businesses 
covered  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  AYRES.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LOSER.  And  the  additional  cover- 
age provided  in  the  gentleman's  bill  has 
to  do  with  five  or  more  retail  establish- 
ments doing  business  in  two  or  more 
States. 

Mr.  AYRES.     That  is  included  in  Mr. 

KiTCHIN'S  bill. 

Mr.  LOSER.  The  question  I  want  to 
ask  is  this.  In  the  gentleman's  bill  and 
in  the  Kitchin  bill,  both  bills  being 
identical,  the  provision  that  any  em- 
ployee employed  by  any  retail  or  service 
establishment,  more  than  50  percent  of 
which  establishments  annual  dollar  vol- 
ume of  sales  of  goods  or  services  is  made 
within  the  State  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment is  located,  is  an  exemption  on 
retail  or  service  establishments,  is  it  not? 

Mr  AYRES.  Based  on  the  50  percent 
figure. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Annual  gross  sales.  My 
question  is:  Service  stations  that  retail 
petroleum  products,  are  they  exempt 
under  the  provisions  of  the  gentleman's 
bill? 

Mr  AYRES  Yes.  They  are  classified 
and  listed  as  a  service  industry.  We  are 
not  covering  any  of  the  service  indus- 
tries. This  is  confined  to  the  retail  trade 
operation. 

Mr.  LOSER.  One  further  question,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  Clause  (2)  of 
section  13(a)  is  the  exemption  section  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  AYRES.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LOSER.  And  the  language  in 
your  bill  and  in  the  Kitchin  bUl  with 
reference  to  clause  '2)  of  section  13(a> 
are  identical  with  the  present  law? 

Mr.  AYRES.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel,  as  I  tMnk  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hiestand),  and  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  majority  side  do,  that 
we  could  spend  much  time  in  going 
over  these  classifications  and  studying 
this  bill  further  for  consideration  before 
we  take  this  drastic  move? 

Mr.  A'YRES.  I  think  we  can  handle 
the  situation  by  adopting  the  substitute 
that  will  be  offered.  However,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  think 
extended  hearings  would  ever  change 
the  basic  principle  on  which  we  are  op- 
erating; that  is,  if  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  amending  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  we  should  confine  it  to  those 
areas  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
and  leave  the  intrastate  commerce  out 
of  Federal  Government  control. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  That  is  a  very  good 
statement;   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  I  Mr.   Roosevelt). 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  at  the  outset  pay  my  tribute  also  to 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  and  par- 
ticularly to  our  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  LandrumI,  and 
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I  include  in  that  both  the  minority  and 
the  majority  members  I  believe  they 
did  labor  long  and  hard  on  a  very  diffi- 
cult subject,  one  that  Is  very  technical 
and  that  has,  therefore,  given  great 
cause  for  misunderstanding  as  to  what 
is  in  this  bill.  I  trust  that  those  mis- 
understandings will  be  cleared  up  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  general  debate  and 
when  we  go  into  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

May  I  first  in  discussing  the  bill  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Lan- 
drumI that  I  think  he  made  an  excel- 
lent statement  when  he  said  that  we 
must  all  recognize  that  the  time  has 
come  to  know  beyond  any  question  that 
it  is  inliuman  to  try  to  live  on  less  than 
a  dollar  an  hour,  but  then  he  would  turn 
right  around  and  ask  you  to  support  a 
bill  which  would  continue  asking  many 
American  citizens  to  do  exactly  that 
under  the  preten.se  of  some  legality. 
How  can  we  truthfully  say  that  we  know 
that  it  is  right  to  raise  the  amount  from 
a  dollar  to  Si.  15  for  those  who  are  pres- 
ently covered  and  then  turn  around  in 
the  next  breath  and  ."^ay  that  you  would 
ask  those  people  who  do  not  have  today 
the  protection  of  this  minimum  wage 
law  to  struggle  along  as  best  they  can 
under  what  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
clearly  stated  was  an  unmoraliy  low 
wage. 

I  think,  too,  that  we  should  get  to  the 
question — and  I  want  to  answer  it  di- 
rectly before  it  is  passed  by — of  why 
there  is  a  cutoff  in  this  bill  of  $1  million 
and  I  should  say  that  it  was  originally 
m  my  bill  $500,000.  We  raised  it  for 
very  specific  reasons  in  order  to  give  to 
the  small-business  community  a  greater 
opportunity  to  become  adjusted  to  the 
changes  which  are  required  under  the 
bill. 

Why.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  if  he  thinks  it  is  so  unfair  to 
have  a  cutoff  point,  why.  then,  in  the 
Landrum-Grlflfin  bill  last  year  did  we 
turn  around  and  vote  under  his  leader- 
ship to  say  that  companies  that  do 
$500,000  worth  of  business  may  have  the 
protection  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  in  labor  disputes,  but  if  they 
do  not  do  that  amount  they  will  be  de- 
nied the  protection  of  that  law? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  the  labor  law  en- 
acted last  year  did  not  draw  an  arbitrary 
dollar  line,  but  rather  the  Congress  said 
that  if  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  declines  to  assume  jurisdiction 
over  any  labor  dispute,  there  will  not  be 
a  no  man's  land — the  States  will  take 
jurisdiction?  Is  tliat  not  a  proper  state- 
ment? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  think  we  explic- 
itly approved  the  practice  of  the  NLRB 
in  having  that  $500,000  cutoff.  Then 
we  said  that  if  they  still  do  not  do  any- 
thing about  it  we  leave  it  to  the  States 
to  do  it.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  I 
have  disagreed  on  that  point  for  a  long 
time. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  the  original 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  T-rFwr-v  in 


the  other  body  and  by  myself  in  this 
body,  H.R.  4488,  went  a  lot  further  in 
covering  Americans  who  need  coverage 
under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
We  proposed  that  8  million,  approxi- 
mately, have  this  protection.  But  as  the 
result  of  a  hearing,  and  yes,  very  frankly 
in  order  to  try  to  answer  those  who  said 
that  we  should  not  take  all  of  this  jump 
at  the  same  time,  we  whittled  down 
little  by  little,  trying  to  help  those  who 
seemed  to  have  the  best  case  at  this 
time.  They  said.  "Leave  us  alone  at 
least  for  the  time  being."  We  granted 
them  continued  exemption.  We  even 
went  so  far  as  to  give  further  exemp- 
tions in  one  or  two  instances,  where  they 
were  able  to  show  in  a  relatively  small 
manner,  but  to  them  important,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  give  them  more  time  to 
reach  a  minimum  wage  level. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairaian.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  seven  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Roosevelt]  will  proceed. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  As  I  was  saying 
when  the  point  of  order  was  made,  it 
seems  to  me  unrealistic  not  to  recognize 
that  in  many  of  the  laws  of  this  land  we 
place  a  cutoff,  and  that  it  might  appear 
to  be  arbitrary.  But  it  is  the  only  way 
to  make  it  practical.  We  also  do  it  in 
our  income  tax  laws.  We  have  a  grad- 
uated scale.  We  set  an  arbitrary  figure 
at  which  the  graduation  takes  effect. 
It  may  be  claimed  that  is  not  fair  in 
every  instance,  but  nevertheless  it  is  the 
only  way  to  make  the  law  work  in  prac- 
tice. I  think  we  can  also  say  that  it 
does  not  have  verj'  many  instances 
where  it  produces  an  unfair  situation. 

Now,  I  think  you  will  see,  if  you  exam- 
ine the  bill,  that  we  have  retained  many 
exemptions  which  were  particularly 
asked  for  by  some  of  those  Members 
who  are  now  coming  here  asking  that 
you  support  a  substitute  which  would  in 
effect  deny  all  coverage  to  everybody 
that  is  not  presently  covered  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  I  think  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  we  have  tried  to  be 
realistic  in  certain  instances,  such  as 
the  case  of  people  who  work  for  a  com- 
mission. We  well  know  the  difficulty  of 
applying  the  law  to  a  man  who  earns 
his  money  under  a  commission  basis.  So 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  we  adopted 
a  provision  which  would  exempt  from 
the  overtime  provision  anybody  who 
makes  one  and  one-half  times  his  base 
pay  and  who  at  the  same  is  earning  at 
least  50  percent  of  this  total  increment 
from  commissions.  This  will  definitely 
take  care  of  the  situation  of  the  auto- 
mobile salesman.  It  will  take  care  of 
the  mechanic  working  in  the  automobile 
dealer's  shop  who,  as  you  know  in  many 
instances  is  working  on  the  basis  of 
so  much  per  lob  or  so  much  percentage 
of  what  he  may  sell  In  the  way  of  goods. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  on 
the  left  that  their  administration  came 
before  the  committee,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has.  time  after 


time,  asked  for  legislation  extending  the 
coverage,  and  in  the  administration  bill 
the  amount  is  3  milliCHi  persons.  But 
in  the  substitute  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  if  you  take  it  at  face  value,  he  has 
reduced  it  to  1,400,000 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr  Chi. -:Tn>n,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSE\'ELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  administration  saw 
the  same  kind  of  light  that  you  did  when 
you  cut  your  bill  do^Ti. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  have  not  heard 
the  administration  endorse  the  gentle- 
man's bill,  or  back  down  from  their  bill. 
I  do  not  think  you  can  quote  any  ad- 
ministration spokesman  as  saying  so. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  do  not 
object  to  the  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  Pi  esident  should  speak 
for  themselves  once  in  a  while. 

I  now  particularly  address  my  friends 
on  the  right  who  perhaps  have  been  a 
part  of  what  sometimes  is  known  as  a 
coalition. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  bill 
which  is  made  in  order  as  a  substitute, 
a  bill  introduced  by  the  gentlei^uin  from 
North  Carohna.  is  really  the  bill  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
bill,  word  for  word:  it  is  not  changed  at 
all.  but  it  was  considered  expedient  to 
try  to  get  a  Democi-at  to  also  introduce 
it  in  order  to  re-create  the  longtime  coali- 
tion 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Can  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  yield  me  some 
more  time? 

Mr  BARDEN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  A'YRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman   1   additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the 
gentlemen  for  their  courtesy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  plead  with  my 
friends  on  the  Democratic  side  who  come 
from  the  South  to  realize  that  we  are 
members  of  the  same  political  party. 
Our  party  has  become  known  through- 
out the  Nation  as  the  party  that  stood 
for  the  rights  and  the  welfare  particu- 
larly of  the  little  man.  In  this  bill  we 
have  protected  the  little  man.  the  small 
businessman.  We  have  given  him  an  ex- 
emption, an  exemption  which  will  insure 
that  none  of  the  little  stores,  the  little 
drug.stores,  for  instance,  will  be  dis- 
turbed in  their  operation.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  done  what  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  so  clearly  said  must  be 
done,  recognized  that  the  little  people  of 
this  country  who  are  not  making  even 
a  dollar  an  hour  could  not  possibly  live 
under  any  kind  of  a  decent  way  of  life. 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  I  hope  and  pray 
that  he  will  not  send  out  to  the  country 
word  that  they  have  joined  the  opposi- 
tion in  this  move  to  cut  down  this  cover- 
age. And  I  would  ask  my  Repubhcan 
friends  on  the  other  side,  do  you  honestly 
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feel  that  vou  xant  to  go  into  this  elec- 
tion period ivhen  m  essence  you  are  deny- 
ing coverage,  particularly  overtime  cov- 
erage to  the  little  people  who  work  for 
48  hours  a  'j.'^k  without  any  extra  coui- 
pensatur..  D-  you  really  want  to  go  into 
this  campaign  with  that  kind  of  issue 
to  defend  on  your  side?  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve you  do  not. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AYRES.  This  will  ncl  be  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  It  may  be  the  last 
session  for  some. 

M-  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  it  probably 
\^  .\:  ■:.»-•  .:  t.-.e  gentleman  insists  on  his 
amendment 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  am  going  through  with 
it.  Congress  will  be  in  session  again,  and 
after  we  see  the  impact  the  legislation 
makes  we  can  certainly  pa.ss  additional 
legislation.     No  one  is  closing  the  door. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  do  not  have  to 
leave  a  door  open  forever  to  feel  a  draft 
coming  through  it.  and  this  draft  has 
been  existing  for  a  long,  long  time,  and 
something  needs  to  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LOSER.  I  would  like  to  ask  about 
the  exemption  section  of  the  bill  H.R. 
12677.  page  15.  I  notice  there  in  clause 
2  an  exemption  for  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  which  is  not.  or  is  not  part 
of,  an  enterprise  engaged  in  an  activity 
affecting  commerce,  and  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  such  establishment's  an- 
nual dollar  volume  of  sales,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth.  Do  you  understand  that  to 
exempt  service  stations  where  petroleum 
products  are  sold  at  retail? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No.  sir.  If  you 
will  read  farther  in  the  bill  you  will  find 
the  section  which  deals  with  franchises. 
Under  that  section  an  independent  dealer 
that  is  not  under  control  of  his  supplier 
is  specifically  exempted;  and  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  agreed  to 
accept  an  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  to  exempt 
specifically  gasoline  retail  dealers  in 
order  that  that  may  be  clear. 

Mr.  LOSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  have  one  further  question. 
Under  tho  present  law  these  retail  serv- 
ice stations  selling  gasoline  and  what- 
not have  been  exempt  over  the  years 

^^r   ROOSEVELT.     Yes. 

M:  LOSER.  The  provision  the 
gentleman  refers  to  in  his  bill  covers 
these,  but  he  has  very  courteously  agreed 
to  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct      I:   ■.v;ll  continue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Califoinia  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  two  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Bow.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  morn- 
ing I  received  a  breakdown  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  so-called  Roosevelt 
bill,  H.R.  12677,  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
the  so-called  Kitchin  bill.  H.R.  12853. 
I  have  a.sked  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  AyresI.  who  introduced  an  identi- 
cal bill  to  the  Kitchin  bill,  H.R.  12822. 
to  give  me  an  explanation  on  the  break- 
down given  to  me  by  Mr.  Jacob  Clayman: 

1.  The  committee  bill  provides  for  em- 
ployees presently  covered  a  minimum  of 
$1.15  an  hour  the  first  year,  $.20  an  hour  the 
second  year,  and  $1  25  an  hour  the  third 
year,  effective  November  1,  1900.  1961.   1962. 

The  A^-res-Kltchln  bill  proTldes  only  a  flat 
$1.L3  minimum  for  presently  covered,  with 
no  subeequent  stepupB,  effective  January  1. 

1961. 

Ayres'  reply  tome: 

The  analysis  Is  correct.  However,  If  the 
Congress  deems  It  advisable,  the  minimum 
could  be  raised  to  $1  25  In  1961.  We  must 
see  what  the  Impact  will  be  and  not  attempt 
to  predict  what  the  economy  will  be  In  1962. 

The  Clayman  breakdown: 

2.  The  committee  bill  provides  a  minimum 
wa^e  for  newly  covered  employees  as  follows: 
*l  the  first  year.  $110  the  second  year.  $1.20 
the  third  year,  and  $1  25  the  fourth  year. 

The  Ajres-Kitchtn  bill  provides  only  a  $1 
minimum  for  newly  covered  employees,  with 
no  future  stepups  to  eventually  bring  them 
up  to  par  with  others. 

Aypes'  reply  to  me: 

The  substitute  bill  provides  for  the  $1 
minimum  for  newly  covered  employees. 
Again,  the  Congress  can  bring  them  up  after 
seeing  what  effect  the  new  minimum  has. 

The  dayman  breakdown: 

3.  The  committee  bill  provides  overtime 
for  newly  covered  employees  as  follows:  first 
year,  after  48  hours;  second  year,  after  46 
hours;  third  year,  after  44  hours;  fourth 
year,  after  42  hours:  fifth  year,  after  40 
hours.  "Phus,  the  Committee  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  delay  of  5  years  before  newly  cov- 
ered imployees  would  receive  the  same  over- 
time protection  as  presently  covered  em- 
ployees. 

The  Ayres-Kltchln  bill  gives  even  the  few 
newly  covered  employees  no  overtime  pro- 
tection whatsoever. 

Ayres'  reply: 

This  isn't  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
The  next  Congress  can  consider  bringing 
the  newly  covered  employees  under  the  over- 
time provisions  of  the  act. 

The  Clayman  breakdown: 

4.  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa:  The  committee  bill  provides  a 
15  percent  minimum  wage  increa-se  the  first 
year  and  additional  5  percent  increase  In 
each  of  the  next  2  years,  subject  to  review 
by  industry  committees  in  hardship  caaes. 

The  Ayres-Kltchln  bill  provides  no  mini- 
mum wage  increases  whatsoever  for  pres- 
ently covered  employees  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin    Islands    and    American    Samoa. 

Ayres'  reply: 

Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
America  Samoa  have  entirely  different  prob- 
lems than  do  the  States.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  those  areas  from  handling  their 
problems  locally.     Moreover,  the  present  act 


already  provides  industry  committ«es  which 
study  the  facts  and  make  wage  determina- 
tions for  Puerto  Rico. 

The  ClajTnan  breakdown: 

5.  The  committee  bill  eztands  the  coverage 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  about 
3,513.000  employees  as  follows: 

(a)  Enterprises  having  retail  or  service 
establishments  whose  annual  aggregate  vol- 
lume  of  sales,  excise  taxea  excluded,  Lb  $1 
million  or  more.  (However,  motion  picture 
theaters;  restaurants  and  lunch  counters 
which  are  not  In  hotels,  department,  drug 
or  variety  stores,  etc  ;  employees  of  hotels 
and  motels  whose  earnings  consist  in  sub- 
stantial part  of  tips;  and  amusements  and 
recreational  establishments  operated  on  a 
seasonal  basis,  are  not  covered.  Employees 
50  percent  of  whnse  earnings  come  from  oom- 
misstons,  and  whose  regular  rate  of  pay  is  at 
least  14  times  the  minimum,  are  not  cov- 
ered  by   the  overtime  provisions  ) 

(b)  Laundering,  cleaning,  and  repairing 
enterprises  having  annual  sales  volume  of 
$1  million  or  more   (excise  taxes  excluded). 

(c)  Transit  enterprises  having  annual  sales 
volume  of  $1  million  or  more  (excUe  taxes 
excluded) . 

(d)  Telephone  operators  (except  those  em- 
ployed by  companies  having  fewn*  than  750 
telephone  stations) . 

The  AjTes-Kltchln  bill  extends  coverage 
to  only  about  1.400,000  additional  workers — 
those  retail  chains  with  five  or  more  stores 
operating  in  two  or  more  States.  (Even  a 
chain  retailer  could  escape  this  coverage  by 
Incorporating  local  units  separately  In  dif- 
ferent States.) 

-  Ayres'  reply: 

It  U  the  Intent  of  the  sub&tltut*  bUl  to 
confine  the  extended  coverage  to  the  retail 
chains  who  are  operating  In  interstate  com- 
merce. The  Federal  Government  has  no 
business  becoming  Involved  under  the  wage- 
hour  law  in  strictly  intrastate  operations. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HlESTANDl. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California:  Ulti- 
mately you  hope  to  bring  everyone  tmder 
this  type  o.'  legislation,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  of  course  I  do  not  hope 
to  do  it  imder  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  By  simi- 
lar legislation? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  hope  the  day  will 
come  when  no  American  will  have  to 
live  on  less  than  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  HOFPMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
nothing  new.  It  is  the  desire  of  every- 
one. Does  not  the  gentleman  think  it 
will  also  be  necessary  to  fix  prices  to  bring 
that  about? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No.  The  reason  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  that  in  the  case  of 
prices  you  have  the  workings  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  under  our  system. 
They  do  not  apply  to  this  kind  of  labor. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  most  of  these 
employees,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  even 
when  they  can  negotiate  at  times,  can 
get  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  had  always  assumed 
that  the  price  of  an  article  was.  in  some 
degree,  determined  by  the  wage  paid  in 
its  production. 
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Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mi  Ciiairman,  this 
subcommittee  uc>on  which  I  happen  to 
have  the  honor  of  serving  has  been  as 
conscientious  and  as  faithful  and  as 
hard  working  as  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  which  I  ever  knew.  We 
worked  hard  and  long,  and  we  considered 
every  phase  of  a  bill  which  we  thought 
at  first  would  be  quite  simple.  We  foimd 
it  to  be  very  complicated  in  its  ramifica- 
tions. Literally  himdreds  of  witnesses 
came  in  to  depict  the  plight  of  their 
btisinesses.  not  so  much  on  behalf  of 
their  businesses  as  their  employees. 
That.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  theme  upon 
which  I  shall  dwell. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  in  my  Judgment,  would  defeat  the 
purported  objectives  of  the  bill,  namely, 
to  help  the  lower  income  and  marginal 
workers.  It  would  in  my  judgment, 
severely  hurt  them. 

First,  by  being  highly  inflationary, 
raising  the  cost  of  production  and  hence 
the  cost  of  living,  most  cruel  to  the 
marginal  workers.  Everyone  knows  that 
when  the  cost  of  production  goes  up  the 
lower  income  people,  being  the  most 
ntmierous.  get  hurt  the  worst,  and  they 
pay  this  cost  at  the  store  cash  register 
rather  than  to  the  tax  collector.  The 
bill,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
numerous  witnesses,  including  a  unan- 
imity of  union  witnesses,  would  raise 
the  scale  of  other  workers  all  the  way 
up  the  line  by  the  same  amount  that 
the  basic  wage  was  raised.  That  would 
put  on  a  considerably  added  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  would  raise  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, because  it  has  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

Second,  it  has  this  built-in  escalator 
clause  which  guarantees  a  continued  in- 
flationary impact,  increasing  over  the 
years,  and  with  each  lift  in  the  original 
minimum  will  go  added  lifts  all  the  way 
up  the  line. 

Third,  it  would  force  increased  pro- 
duction costs,  thus  taking  us  farther  out 
of  worldwide  competition.  Now,  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  discussion  on  this  floor  re- 
cently about  competition  from  abroad 
and  we  had  a  lot  of  testimony  before 
the  committee.  Even  members  of  the 
union,  who  were  discussing  the  matter 
are  concerned,  because  we  are  in  effect 
importing  unemployment  just  sis  well  as 
we  are  importing  the  makings  of  a  de- 
pression and  the  trend  is  steeply,  even 
tragically  upward.  If  we  force  ourselves 
further  out  of  that  competition,  be  it 
only  by  a  httle.  and  a  Uttle  bit  more  later, 
this  is  a  very  serious  thing,  and  it  can 
cause  a  lot  of  unemplojTnent.  This  un- 
emploj-ment.  I  may  say,  hurts  the  margi- 
nal workers  the  most. 

Now.  this  bill  is  discriminatory  in  many 
ways.  This  cutoff  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed, in  effect,  penalizes  success.  It 
penalizes  the  man  who  works  extra  hard 
and  extra  hours  to  build  a  business  and 
he  gets  it  up  over  the  million-dollar  basis. 
He  and  his  associates  become  penalized. 
Do  we  want,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
to  penalize  success  and  the  expansion 
and  the  creation  of  new  jobs?  Every 
Member  of  this  House  knows  that  in  the 
1960s,  the  decade  coming  up,  we  are  go- 
ing to  need  hundreds  of  thousands,  yes. 
millions  of  new  Jobs.    Are  you  going  to 


get  them  by  penalizing  success,  kt-epmg 
down  employment,  crimping  exparusion 
and  the  creation  of  new  jobs?  I  do  not 
think  so.  Certainly  this  is  a  wrong 
principle.  This  whole  principle  of  p>e- 
nalizing  success  or  penalizing  initiative, 
energy,  and  ambition  is  un-American  in 
every  sense  and  it  will  hurt,  again,  the 
marginal  worker. 

More  importantly  than  all  of  these 
others,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  cause  severe 
unemployment  among  many  low-income, 
marginal  workers,  many  of  whom  are 
older  workers.  Our  evidence  showed  us 
that.  There  are  many  students,  of 
course,  that  carmot  get  other  jobs, 
trainees,  semihandicapped  workers,  some 
even  partly  blind.  These  people  need 
work  desi>erately.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  people  are  hurt  the  worst  because 
they  can  get  no  other  jobs.  If  we  want 
to  help  the  marginal  worker,  the  low- 
income  worker,  this  is  the  worst  way 
to«do  it.  This  bill,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  defeated.  It  is  a  bad  bill  in 
every  way. 

The  substitute  measure.  I  would  like 
to  invite  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  based  upon  an  entirely  differ- 
ent principle,  a  principle  upon  which  we 
have  a  right  to  legislate,  namely,  inter- 
state commerce.  And  there  and  only 
there  I  think  we,  since  we  have  already 
a  minimum  wage  law.  can  well  legislate. 
I  would  like  to  tell  the  committee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  each  of  the  provisions 
of  the  substitute  bill  was  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  testimony  and  in  the  hear- 
ings and  in  executive  sessions  of  the 
committee  bill.  They  were  offered  as 
amendments.  They  were  voted  down, 
but  we  still  feel  that  the  House  as  a 
whole  would  like  to  work  its  will.  Most 
of  the  witnesses.  Mr.  Chairman,  appear- 
ing before  us  were  fairly  frantic.  They 
saw  ruin  for  their  business  and  their 
employees. 

That  is  why  this  is  such  a  .serious 
matter  and  one  to  which  I  think  we 
should  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
that  we  should  consider  very  carefully 
before  we  do  a  broadcast  job  such  as 
raising  wages  all  the  way  across  the 
board  without  regard  to  merit,  and  with- 
out regard  to  disastrous  consequences. 
I  think  the  committee  bill  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  about  time  we  talked  about  some 
of  the  features  of  this  bill  instead  of 
getting  into  the  heat  of  philosophy.  I 
do  not  believe  we  could  ever  agree,  not 
all  of  vis  at  lesist,  that  this  or  any  other 
piece  of  legislation  that  comes  before  us 
is  the  kind  we  all  want.  However,  there 
was  some  question  raised  as  to  the  auto- 
mobile retailing  industry'.  After  many 
conferences  with  representatives  of  the 
retail  industry  an  amendment  was 
worked  out  that  has  been  accepted  by 
both  the  automobile  dealers  as  well  as 
those  who  work  for  them.  This  amend- 
ment goes  beyond  the  automobile  shop. 
It  is  an  amendment  conceived  in  the 
simple  basic  philosophy  that  if  a  man 
happens  to  be  in  a  type  of  employment 
where  liis  hours  are  tmcontrollable,  so 


far  as  his  earnings  are  concerned .  he 
should  not  be  put.  tl:erefore.  under  a 
maximum  hours  law.  It  is  based  uE>on 
facts  that  were  brought  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

For  instance,  if  an  individual  works 
in  a  dry  goods  store  and  happens  to  be 
in  a  department  selling  draperies,  he 
works  on  the  basis  of  a  flat  workweek 
salary  plus  commissions.  An  enteipris- 
ing  clerk  will  stop  at  a  new  house  that 
is  being  built,  go  in  and  try  to  get  the 
prospective  owners  to  let  him  submit  a 
bid  for  the  work  to  be  done.  Or  a  furni- 
ture salesman  will  go  to  someone  who 
is  going  to  buy  new  furniture  and  say, 
"Will  you  let  me  give  you  a  bid?'  They 
might  do  that  on  Saturday,  they  might 
do  that  after  hoiu^,  they  might  do  it  on 
Sunday  or  any  time  they  find  conven- 
ient as  between  themselves  and  the  pros- 
pective customer. 

So  we  worked  out  some  simple  lan- 
guage that  any  p>erson  could  understand 
who  wants  to  understand.  We  say  that 
if  an  individual  earns  a  wage  on  a  basis 
of  1  month  of  1^2  times  the  legal  mini- 
mum wage  and  50  i>ercent  or  more  of 
that  income  comes  from  commissions  in 
the  sale  of  goods  or  services,  then  that 
person  is  exempt  from  the  hours  feature 
of  this  law. 

What  did  we  do  with  the  maximum 
hours  features  of  this  law?  We  started 
with  a  48-hour  period.  How  many  in 
this  room  know  of  any  basic  employment 
today  in  America  where  there  are  more 
than  six  8-hour  days  demanded  of  a 
worker?  And  so  we  start  on  the  premise 
that  those  48  hours  shall  remain  in  for 
1  year.  Then  we  come  down  to  the  40- 
hour  week  in  4  years.  We  do  the  same 
in  the  increase  in  the  wage  scale.  We 
start  out  with  SI. 15  and  we  work  into 
$1.25  in  a  3-year  period.  Under  new 
coverage  we  do  it  in  4  years. 

In  this  legislation  as  in  all  legislation 
there  must  be  compromise.  Those  of  us 
who  started  out  wanting  a  lot  more  than 
is  contained  in  this  bill  have  compro- 
mised at  every  turn  of  the  road,  but  those 
who  started  out  wanting  less  than  is  con- 
tained in  this  bill  have  not  compromised 
one  iota.  Compromise  is  a  two-way 
street.  Every  person  in  this  room  knows 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]  in  all  of  the  work  he  has 
done  on  this  bill  has  listened  to  every 
person  who  had  a  complaint,  and  where 
the  complaint  was  justified  on  the  facts 
received  by  the  committee  the  issue  was 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  complainant. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gerrtleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  should  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  as  the  foitner 
speaker  of  the  senate  in  Pennsylvania 
and  also  majority  leader  there,  but  does 
the  gentleman  realize  that  many  of  the 
ramifications  of  this  bill  may  put  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  out  of 
business  if  we  cannot  compete?  How  are 
you  going  to  answer  your  constituents 
when  you  go  home  when  you  price  us  out 
of  the  labor  market? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  have  been  answering  my 
constituents  for  26  years,  and  they  evi- 
dently like  the  answer.     I  am  still  in 
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oitce.  However,  do  not  worry  too  much 
about  the  competition  from  the  49  other 
States.  Pennsylvania  will  take  care  of 
itself.  It  has  a  minimum  wage  law.  You 
worry  about  the  competition  from 
foreign  shores. 

H.R.  12822  and  H.R.  12853  have  been 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill  rec- 
ommended by  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  The 
substitute  bill  is  shockingly  inadequate. 
We  are  considering  the  first  congres- 
sional action  on  minimum  wages  in  5 
years.  This  is  no  longer  the  time  for 
minor  or  token  adjustment. 

The  substitute  bill  is  a  transparent 
effort  to  head  off  needed  and  warranted 
minimum  wage  improvements  by  offering 
minor  adjustments  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  mistakenly  be  accepted  as  adequate. 
It  is  designed  to  give  the  appearance  of 
positive  action  on  minimum  wage  needs 
while  In  fact  providing  for  very  little 
substantial  improvement.  I  urge  you  to 
reject  this  effort  to  water  down  the 
sound  recommendations  of  the  Labor 
Committee  majority. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  the  separate 
major  features  of  this  substitute.  The 
principal  provision  is  for  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  to  $1.15  in  place  of  the 
three-step  increase  to  $1.25  provided  by 
the  committee's  recommended  bill. 

The  justification  for  limiting  the  in- 
crease to  $1.15  is  that  $1.15  would  affect 
approximately  as  many  low-paid  work- 
ers as  did  the  last  adjustment  when  the 
minimum  was  raised  to  $1.  But  even  if 
we  are  to  accept  as  a  guide  the  idea  that 
the  increase  in  the  minimum  should  be 
limited  to  about  the  same  impact  as  the 
last  increa.'=e  in  the  minimum,  the  $1.15 
is  too  little. 

The  sponsors  of  the  substitute  neglect 
to  point  out  that  the  raises  provided 
workers  affected  by  .$1.15  would  be  much 
sm. ;'.:■!■  ':.  n  the  raises  provided  by  the 
$1  minimum.  Specifically,  an  increase 
to  $1.15  will  provide  an  average  increase 
of  9  cents  as  compared  to  15  cents  when 
the  minimum  was  raised  to  $1. 

The  most  direct  and  appropriate  com- 
parison is  the  impact  on  payrolls.  The 
$1.15  would  require  an  increase  of  only 
four-t«nths  of  1  percent  of  payrolls  of 
covered  workers.  This  is  only  half  the 
impact  of  the  $1  minimum  for  the  $1  re- 
quired an  increase  of  eight-tenths  of  1 
percent. 

In  other  words,  if  we  want  to  provide 
an  increase  now  having  roughly  the 
same  impact  on  industry  as  the  $1  min- 
imum had  in  1956.  an  impact  which  was 
readily  taken  in  stride  by  industry,  the 
minimum  would  have  to  be  increased. 
not  to  $1.15.  but  to  $1.20  immediately  in 
one  step,  for  $1.20  would  require  an  in- 
crease of  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
payrolls,  the  same  impact  required  by 
the  $1  minimum. 

On  extension  of  coverage,  the  substi- 
tute bill  would  take  only  one  exceedingly 
limited  step.  It  would  cover  only  multi- 
state  retail  chains  with  five  or  more 
outlets,  and  even  for  them  it  would  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  only  $1  and  no  hours 
protection  whatever.  Such  chains  could 
of  course  act  to  escape  even  this  token 
coverage  by  reorganizing  to  reestablish 


themselves  as  separate  smaUer  chains  of 
four  or  fewer  outlets  or  as  separate  cor- 
porate chains  in  separate  States. 

The  substitute  bill  would  ignore  all 
other  areas  in  which  protection  of  the 
act  is  needed.  It  would  do  nothing 
whatever  on  coverage  of  large  depart- 
ment stores  and  other  sectors  of  retail 
trade.  It  would  do  nothing  whatever  on 
service  establishments.  It  would  do 
nothing  whatever  on  coverage  of  laun- 
dry and  cleaning  enterprises.  It  would 
do  nothing  whatever  on  coverage  of  tran- 
sit enterprises.  It  would  do  nothing 
whatever  on  coverage  of  excluded  tele- 
phone operators.  Even  the  modest  ad- 
ministration measures  recognized  the 
need  for  extension  of  coverage  in  each 
of  these  areas. 

Finally,  the  provision  of  the  substitute 
bill  on  minimum  wages  for  Puerto  Rico 
provides  for  no  adjustment  whatever  in 
Puerto  Rican  minimums.  This  would 
give  a  further  competitive  advantaat  to 
certain  Puerto  Rican  industries  over 
competing  employers  on  the  mainland,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  garment  industry,  for 
example.  This  encouragement  of  a  fur- 
ther widening  of  the  gap  between  wages 
of  Puerto  Rican  workers  and  workers  on 
the  mainland  is  unsound  and  should  be 
rejected. 

ESCALATION  PROVISION  OF  H.E.  12677 

The  bill  before  us.  H.R.  12677.  would 
increase  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25.  but 
would  do  it  in  three  steps  a  year  apart. 
Only  $1.15  would  be  made  effective  the 
first  year.  The  minimum  would  go  to 
$1  20  a  year  later  and  to  the  $1.25  the 
year  after  that. 

This  step-up  arrangement  is  a  com- 
promise which  has  been  accepted  by 
many  of  our  colleagues  who  would  pre- 
fer to  have  the  entire  $1.25  made  effec- 
tive immediately. 

Some  other  Members  of  the  House, 
however,  have  criticized  this  spreading 
of  the  increase  over  several  years.  Be- 
cause the  bill  provides  for  future  effec- 
tive dates,  they  have  called  it  "anticipa- 
tory legislation"  and  oppose  it  on  that 
ground. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  why  the  bill  Is 
not  anticipatory.  The  criticism  is  based 
on  a  misconception  of  the  bills  purpose 
and  approach.  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  mislead  anyone  as  to  what  is  actually 
involved. 

What  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  found,  when 
they  examined  the  bases  for  adjusting 
the  minimum  wage,  was  that  an  increase 
to  $1.25  was  warranted  at  this  time. 

In  the  5  years  since  the  minimum 
wage  was  last  adjusted  by  Congress,  the 
cost  of  living  had  increased  by  10  per- 
cent, the  economy's  productivity  ad- 
vanced by  some  15  percent,  and  most  of 
the  Nation's  workers  had  received  quite 
substantial  wage  increases  A  reason- 
able updating  of  the  old  $1  minimum 
wage  to  take  account  of  these  basic 
charges  requires  at  least  $1.25  today. 

However,  some  Members  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  contended  that  this 
may  be  too  large  an  increase  for  some  in- 
dustries to  adjust  to  in  one  step.  There- 
fore, in  an  effort  to  ease  industry  adjust- 


ment, the  bill  provides  that  the  increase 
to  $1.25  shall  be  in  several  steps  rather 
than  all  at  once. 

The  provision  for  several  steps  is  not 
anticipatory.  The  step-up  to  $1  25  is 
not  based  on  speculation  or  anticipation 
of  future  economic  trends.  It  is  based 
wholly  on  past  economic  movements 
which  now  justify  a  $1.25  minimum. 

Let  me  repeat  this  in  other  words: 
The  minimum  wage  has  not  been  tied  to 
any  index  which  would  require  automatic 
adjustments  in  the  future. 

The  bills  provision  for  progression  to 
$1.25  in  several  specific  steps  is  simply 
a  delaying  of  part  of  a  currently  Justi- 
fied increase. 

This  approach — the  spreading  of  an 
Increase  in  the  minimum  over  several 
steps — is  hardly  unusual.  Indeed,  this 
approach  is  the  very  basis  on  which  Con- 
gress first  proceeded  on  minimum-wage 
legislation. 

When  the  Pair  L^bor  Standards  Act 
was  adopted  in  1938.  it  provided  for 
gradual  increases  In  the  minimum  at  spe- 
cific dates  in  Just  the  manner  which  H  R. 
12677  is  now  following. 

You  will  recall  that  the  original  act 
provided  for  a  minimum  of  25  cents,  with 
an  increase  of  5  cents  to  be  effective  a 
year  later — note  that,  although  only 
5  cents,  this  was  a  percentage  Increase 
of  fully  20  percent.  In  addition,  provi- 
sion was  made  for  a  further  increa.se  of 
10  cents  6  years  later,  but  to  be  rearhed 
as  soon  as  passible  on  an  individual  in- 
dustry basis  as  determined  by  review 
committees.  This  step- up  pattern  of 
the  original  act  was.  of  course,  not  an- 
ticipatory legislation,  but  rather  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  apply  warranted  in- 
creases on  a  gradual  basis.  This  is  the 
example  being  followed  by  the  bill 
before  us. 

We  have  found  that  updating  of  the  $1 
minimum  requires  an  increase  to  $1.25. 
If  we  provide  for  le*NS.  we  will  be  short- 
changing the  Nation's  less  fortunate 
workers.  Still,  the  increase  should  not 
be  greater  than  can  be  absorbed  by  In- 
dustry without  undue  difficulty.  That 
is  why  the  bill  provided  for  the  Increase 
on  a  gradual  basis. 

In  simple  justice  to  the  low-paid  work- 
ers, we  cannot  make  the  i>ostponpment 
of  the  $1.25  Indefinite.  Putting  off  the 
$1.25  minimum  deprives  low-paid  work- 
ers of  protection  they  deserve  now.  But 
the  2-year.  3-step  schedule  is  not  an  un- 
rea.sonably  long  delay.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  delay  for  workers  is  offset  some- 
what by  assurance  that -the  $1.25  will 
become  effective  at  a  fixed  and  not  too 
remote  date. 

This  compromise  is  reasonable  and 
desirable  in  another  vital  respect  as  well. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  certainty.  Em- 
ployers and  workers  alike  know  just 
where  they  stand  under  this  gradual  but 
definite  approach  to  the  $1.25. 

The  2-year  time  allowance,  the  fixed 
dates,  plus  the  fact  that  each  step-up  is 
relatively  small,  all  encourage  and  enable 
employers  to  plan  in  advance  for  ad- 
justment to  the  upcoming  increases. 

Through  this  gradual  step  approach, 
the  bill  achieves  equitably  the  basic  ob- 
jectives both  of  Justice  to  workers  and 
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avoidance  of  too  large  an  adjustment 
burden  at  one  time  for  industry. 

The  bill  applies  the  same  principle  of 
gradual  adjustment  to  newly  covered 
workers.  For  thera,  however,  the  in- 
crease to  $1.25  is  spread  over  a  longer 
period.  Inasmuch  as  some  of  them  are 
now  p)ald  even  less  than  $1. 

To  ease  the  transition  to  new  coverage, 
the  minimum  for  the  newly  covered 
workers  is  set  initially  at  $1.  with  the 
$1.25  postponed  for  4  years  under  a  step- 
up  schedule  specifying  $1.10  in  the  sec- 
ond year  after  the  bill  a  effective  date. 
$1.20  in  the  third  year,  and  $1.25  in  the 
fourth  year. 

On  overtime  pay  protection  too.  ap- 
plication of  the  acts  40-hour  workweek 
standard  to  newly  covered  workers  will 
be  spread  over  a  period  of  .several  years. 
The  maximum  workweek  for  them  will 
be  set  Initially  at  48  hours,  with  2-hour 
reductions  at  yearly  intervals  until  the 
40-hour  standard  is  reached  after  4 
years. 

PROPOSAL  TO  LIMIT  COVnL\GE  TO  RETAIL  AND 
SERVICE  ENTERPKISES  THAT  OPERATE  IN  MORE 
THAN    ONE    STATE 

HR.  12677,  the  committee-reported 
bill  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  and  ex- 
tend coverage  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  cf  1938.  would  extend  cov- 
erage of  the  act  to  employees  of  retail  or 
service  enterprises  that  have  one  or  more 
retail  establishments  whose  aggregate 
annual  sales  volume  (exclusive  of  exci.se 
taxes*  is  $1  million  or  more.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  add  to  this  sales 
test  of  coverage  an  additional  test,  re- 
quiring retail  or  service  enterprises  to 
operate  In  more  than  one  State. 

The  proposed  amendment  Is  objection- 
able for  these  rt  asons : 

First.  The  amendment  would  exclude 
from  coverage  many  cf  the  largest  retail 
and  service  enU-rprlses.  most  notably  de- 
partment store? .  which  typically  operate 
on  a  one-State  basis.  These  enterprises 
are  no  different  in  character  or  size  than 
similar  enterprises  which  may  have  units 
in  more  than  ore  State. 

Second.  Under  this  amendment,  em- 
ploj'ees  of  single-unit  retail  companies, 
such  as  most  large  department  stores, 
and  employees  in  retail  or  service  chains 
with  outlets  concentrated  in  one  State, 
would  be  unfa;rly  and  discrlmlnatorily 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  act, 
while  employee?  doing  identical  work  in 
other  retail  or  service  enterprises  having 
as  few  as  one  unit  in  another  State 
would  be  covered  by  the  act. 

Third.  The  amendment  would  encour- 
age and  enable  easy  evasion  of  coverage 
through  reorganization  of  multistate 
enterprises  into  separate  corporate  en- 
terprises functioning  In  separate  States. 

1.     MINIMim      WAGE     rOR      PRESENTLT     COVERED 
EMPLOTEES 

The  Pair  1  abor  Standards  Act  now  ex- 
tends minimum  wage  protection  to  23,- 
700,000  employees  employed  in  the  fol- 
lowing industries: 

Manufacturing 14.  238,  000 

Mining 626.000 

Wholesal©   trade 1,784,000 

Construction 1.  273,  000 


Finance.  Insurance,  etc 1,413  000 

Transportation,    ccHnmunlcatlon, 

and    uUlltles 3,166.000 

Other 1,  223,  000 

The  minimum  wage  for  these  em- 
ployees was  increased  from  40  to  75  cents 
an  hour  in  1949  and,  in  1955,  from  75 
cents  to  $1  an  hour  effective  on  March 
1.  1956.  In  the  5  years  since  Congress 
acted,  there  have  been  substantial  in- 
crea.ses  in  the  level  of  wages  in  the  econ- 
omy refiecting  gains  in  productivity  and 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  Workers 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  pay  scale  who  are 
paid  at  or  near  the  minimum  wage  have 
not  participated  in  this  upward  move- 
ment of  wages.  Of  the  23.7  million  pro- 
tected workers,  1.3  milion.  or  5  4  p>ercent. 
were  earning  less  than  $1.05  an  hour  in 
June  1959. 

The  number  and  proportion  of  em- 
ployees being  paid  at  the  statutory  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1  an  hour,  or  within  5 
certts  of  it.  are  more  than  double  the 
number  and  proE>ortion  in  1955  who  were 
being  paid  at  the  then  statutory  rate  of 
75  cents,  or  within  5  cents  of  that.  At 
that  time,  about  550.000  workers,  or 
2  3  percent,  were  being  paid  less  than  80 
cents  an  hour. 

Thus  a  very  large  number  of  workers 
whose  wages  were  increased  to  $1  an  hour 
by  the  1955  enactment  have  not  in- 
creased their  hourly  earnings  m  the  in- 
tervening years.  The  result  has  been  a 
deterioration  in  the  standard  of  living  of 
millions  of  workers.  The  conditions  of 
the  workers  in  the  low  wage  industries 
are  even  worse. 

A  survey  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
showed  that  in  June  1959,  17  percent  of 
the  covered  workers  in  13  low  wage  In- 
dustries were  paid  less  than  $1.05  an 
hour,  30  percent  were  paid  less  than 
$1.15,  and  41  percent  were  paid  less  than 
$1.25. 

During  this  same  period  when  the 
earnings  of  these  several  millions  of 
worlters  remained  virtually  static,  con- 
sumer prices  have  risen  by  10  percent 
and  as  a  consequence  real  income  of 
these  workers  has  declined  drastically. 
Nor  did  these  workers  share  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  increases  in  pro- 
ductivity which  amounted  to  15  percent 
between  1955  and  1959. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  in- 
dustries in  which  these  workers  were 
employed,  however.  Increased  markedly 
during  this  same  period,  reflecting  the 
success  of  organized  labor  in  protecting 
the  earnings  of  the  union  workers. 
Thus,  the  average  hourly  earnings  in 
manufacturing  Increased  by  22  percent 
from  $1.88  In  1955.  to  $2.29  In  March 
1960.  In  construction  the  increase  was 
25  percent  and  in  wholesale  trade  it  was 
20  percent. 

There  has  thus  been  an  ever-widening 
gap  between  the  prevailing  wages  in  in- 
dustry generally  and  the  wages  of  those 
workers  who  must  rely  on  the  statutory 
minimum  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  for  the  protection  of  their  lates 
of  pay.  In  1955,  when  the  minimum 
wage  was  increased  to  $1  an  hour,  there 
was  a  gap  of  88  cents  between  that  mini- 
mum and  the  avera^f  hourly  earnmp.s  in 


manufacturing.      Today    this    gap    has 
increased  to  .$1.29. 

In  summary,  it  appears  clear  that 
the  dollar  an  hour  minimum  wage  of 
1955  has  fallen  far  behind  the  upward 
movement  of  wages,  the  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  rise  in  the  cost  <3f 
living. 

2.    MINTMtJM    WAGE    LEVEL 

In  recommending  the  increase  in  the 
SI  an  hour  minimum  wage  for  presently 
covered  employees,  the  com^mittee  has 
considered  (a)  the  effects  on  these  work- 
ers of  the  iiicrease,  since  1955., in  the 
cost  of  livinji,  and  In  productivity,  and 
in  prevailing  wages  In  the  Industries  in 
which  they  fire  employed;  (b)  the  pres- 
ent day  requirements,  as  estimated  by 
suggested  budgets,  to  maintain  the 
minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well- 
being  of  workers;  Cc)  the  cost  impact 
on  affected  Industries  of  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage;  and  (4) 
the  estimattxi  effects  on  emploj-ment 
and  earning.s  of  the  proposed  Increase. 

After  due  dehberatlon  and  weighing  of 
all  of  these  factors,  and  in  view  of  prac- 
tical considerations,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  minimum  wage  for 
employees  now  covered  by  the  act  be 
mcreased  by  15  cents  an  hour  during  the 
first  year  after  enactment  and  by  an  /• 
additional  5  cents  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing 2  years,  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
present  minimum  wage  of  SI  an  hour  to 
$1.25  an  hour  by  1963. 

In  the  committee's  judgment  there  is 
a  sound  basis  for  these  mmimum  wage 
levels  even  if  only  the  following  iwo 
factors  are  c<msidered:  First,  the  adjust- 
ment to  the  10-percent  mcrease  in  the 
cost  of  living,  which  would  require  a 
minimum  of  $1.10  merely  to  provide  the 
same  real  wages  as  the  dollar  minimum 
did  at  the  tine  it  went  into  effect;  and, 
second,  adju.stment  to  reflect  the  15-per- 
cent mcrease  in  productivity,  which  re- 
quires that  the  $1.10  be  raised  to  $1  265. 

Thus,  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  changes  in  productivity  alone 
would  justify  a  Federal  minimum  wage 
of  at  least  $1.25  Immediately.  The  com- 
mittees  reccimmendations  of  a  15-cent 
increase  in  ^le  minimvun  wage  on  the 
effective  date  and  a  5-cent  increase  in 
each  of  the  following  2  years  is  neces- 
sarily on  the  conservative  side  in  the 
light  of  practical  considerations.  This 
is  Indeed  a  "modest'  Increase  In  the 
minimum  wage.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
committee  to  perceive  any  basis  for  op- 
position to  the  15-cent  increase  imme- 
diately; the  additional  5-cent  Increase 
in  each  of  the  following  2  years  will 
barely  keep  pace  with  the  ordinarily  ex- 
pected changes  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
productivity  during  each  year. 

The  average  annual  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity Is  about  3  percent  and  the 
average  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living, 
excluding  the  periods  of  high  inflation- 
ary change,  is  about  1  Vj  percent  a  year. 
In  the  last  few  montlis,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  continued  to  increase  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  forecast  a  con- 
tinuation in  the  months  ahead.  Based 
on  past  experience  there  is  little  reason 
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to  believe,  unfortunately,  that  this  trend 
w.ll  not  continue  Thos.  in  April  1960. 
the  cost-of-'.ivin.:  index  chmbed  to  126.2, 
a  0  4-percent  mcrea.se  over  March 
When  these  figures  are  applied  to  the 
$1  15  nunimum  that  will  be  prevailing 
after  the  effective  date  of  these  amend- 
ments and  to  the  $1.20  minimum  that 
will  be  prevailmg  the  following  year, 
they  yield  a  figure  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  5  cents  each  year. 

The  above  factors  are  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  increasing  the  present  mini- 
mum wage  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mittees  recommendations.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  same  factors  were 
used  as  the  basis  for  establishing  the 
level  of  the  minimum  wage  in  1949  at 
75  cents  an  hour  and  in  1955  at  $1  an 
hour.  And  these  same  factors  were 
speciflcally  singled  out  by  the  Congress 
for  the  Secretary  to  consider  in  evaluat- 
ing the  statutory  minimum  wage  level 
and  in  making  recommendations  with 
respect  to  minimum  wage  legislation. 
Thus,  section  4<d)  of  the  act  states  in 
part  as  follows: 

In  making  such  evaluation  and  appraisal. 
the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration 
any  changes  which  may  have  occurred  In 
the  cost  of  living  and  In  the  productivity 
and  the  level  of  wages  In  manulacturing. 
the  ability  of  employers  to  absorb  wage  In- 
creases, and  such  other  factors  as  he  may 
deem  pertinent. 

But  reliance  need  not  be  placed  on 
these  factors  alone.  Further  justifica- 
tion for  the  increases  the  committee  rec- 
cmmends  can  be  found  in  a  comparison 
of  the  proposed  minimum  wage  with  es- 
timated budgets  needed  at  the  present 
time  to  provide  the  "standard  of  living 
necessary*  for  health,  efficiency,  and  gen- 
eral well-being  of  workers"  which  is  the 
objective  sought  by  the  act. 

A  review  of  various  budgets  to  provide 
the  barest  of  subsistence  leads  to  the 
incontrovertible  conclusion  that  many 
workers,  including  those  now  covered  by 
the  $1  minimum  under  the  act,  live  in 
want  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 
Such  workers  and  their  families  must 
therefore  be  provided  with  public  relief 
and  private  charity  to  supplement  their 
meager  earnings.  This  Ls  true  not  only 
in  those  sections  of  our  country  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  low  wage  stand- 
ards; it  is  true  also  in  our  greatest  cities 
and  our  most  prosperous  States. 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  it  is  stated 
that— 

At  the  present  time  44  3  percent  of  the 
families  to  whom  relief  In  the  city  of  New 
York  is  extended  include  wage  earners  whose 
incomes  are  being  supplemented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare. 

These  payments  represent  a  subsidy  by 
the  taxpayer  and  by  the  whole  commu- 
nity. The  burden  falls  on  the  commu- 
nity and  its  relief  rolls  and  the  com- 
munity al.so  bears  the  incalculable  cost 
of  the  waste  of  human  resources,  the 
loss  of  human  dignity,  and  the  intoler- 
able social  and  economic  evils  that  prey 
upon  the  underpaid  workers,  upon  his 
children  and  upon  his  neighborhood. 

Even  if  an  employee  received  $1.25  an 
hour  and  worked  a  full  40 -hour   week 


every  week  throughout  the  year,  his  in- 
come of  $50  a  week,  $216  a  month,  and 
$2,600  a  year,  would  still  be  below  the 
barest  budgets  set  for  relief  clients  by 
many  States  and  substantially  below  the 
statutory  objective  of  maintaining  "a 
minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well- 
being." 

For  example,  the  Social  Security  Act 
provides  for  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
States  for  assistance  to  the  needy  aged, 
the  blind,  the  disabled  and  the  children 
deprived  of  parental  support  and  care. 
The  level  of  living  that  is  recognized  in 
determining  an  individual's  eligibility  for 
assistance  under  this  program  is  defined 
by  each  State.  In  July  1958.  the  States 
published  such  minimum  subsistence 
budgets  for  a  family  of  an  incapacitated 
father  and  mother  and  a  boy  of  11  and 
a  girl  of  7.  This  minimum  subsistence 
budget  w£is  higher  or  within  10  percent 
of  the  full  year's  wages  of  the  worker 
in  the  most  favorable  case  cited  above, 
in  20  States  of  our  Union. 

The  barest  minimum  budget  for  health 
and  safety  which  is  used  by  the  New  York 
City  E>epartment  of  Welfare  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  free  school  lunch 
is  $52  a  week  for  a  family  of  two.  $62 
a  week  for  a  family  of  three,  and  $74  a 
week  for  a  family  of  four.  All  of  these 
budgets  are  in  excess  of  a  $1.25  mini- 
mum wa£(e  that  a  worker  would  receive 
for  a  full  workweek  of  40  hours. 

Even  when  we  examine  the  budget  for 
a  single  woman,  we  find  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  States  a  $1.25  wage  is  instifficient 
to  provide  the  minimum  essentials  for 
her  maintenance  assuming  that  she  re- 
ceived not  less  than  $1.25  an  hour  for  40 
hours  a  week,  in  every  week  of  the  year. 
In  a  number  of  other  States,  she  would 
just  about  make  it.  For  example,  in 
Pennsylvania  the  estimated  annual  cost 
of  a  budget  for  an  employed  woman  in 
May  1957,  was  $2,942  a  year  and  in  Ari- 
zona in  February  1954.  over  6  years  ago, 
the  estimated  budget  was  $2,527.  In 
Colorado  in  September  1955,  it  wa.s  $2,380 
and  the  budget  was  substantially  higher 
in  such  States  as  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Washington. 

Needless  to  say.  for  a  family  bread- 
winner a  $1.25  minimum  at  the  present 
time  would  still  be  below  a  subsistence 
wage.  In  October  1959,  the  Community 
Council  of  Greater  New  York  set  a  budg- 
et for  a  family  of  four  at  $93.12  a  week. 
A  family  breadwinner  on  that  basis  would 
have  to  earn  well  over  $2  an  hour. 

The  committee's  recommendations  for 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  is 
prompted  by  the  knowledge  that  3.600,000 
Americans  in  industries  protected  by  the 
act  are  earning  less  than  these  minimum 
subsistence  budgets.  The  committee's 
action  in  recommending  an  extension  of 
the  coverage  of  the  act  is  prompted  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  situation  is  even 
worse  among  the  over  20  million  Ameri- 
can workers  who  have  no  protection  at 
all  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
Thus,  more  than  half  of  the  workers  in 
the  retail  trades  earned  less  than  $1.25 
an  hour  in  October  1956:  more  than  1  out 


of  4  earned  less  than  a  dollar  an  hour; 
and  more  than  1  out  of  10  earned  less 
than  75  cents  an  hour. 

These  wages  do  not  provide  even  mini- 
mum food,  clothing,  housing,  and  medi- 
cal care  When  wages  reach  the  depths 
of  75  cents  an  hour  and  even  50  cents 
an  hour,  as  brought  out  in  testimony 
before  the  committee,  the  entire  com- 
munity is  paying  too  high  a  price  for 
cheap  labor.  The  first  victims  are  those 
who  through  dire  necessity  must  accept 
such  pitiful  wages.  But  ultimately,  the 
community  must  pay  the  price  through 
higher  welfare  .services,  and  the  costs 
associated  with  slum  conditions  and  the 
evils  attendant  upon  them. 

It  is  apparent  that  someone  must  pay 
the  difference  to  maintain  these  people. 
The  question  is  whether  industry  which 
employs  these  workers  can  meet  the  costs 
of  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  and 
whether,  assuming  they  have  to  pass  all 
the  costs  on  to  the  consumer  In  higher 
prices,  it  will  result  in  inflation.  These 
questions  are  examined  below. 

In  considering  these  questions  the 
committee,  although  in  full  accord  with 
the  sentiments,  has  chosen  not  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  persuasive  arguments 
of  many  thoughtful  persons  that  the 
fear  of  the  possibility  of  some  increase 
in  prices  is  not  a  sound  argument  against 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  and 
the  exten.sion  of  coverage  and  that  the 
American  consumer  is  willing  to  pay  fair 
prices  for  his  goods  and  .services  and 
does  not  want  to  be  subsidized  by  un- 
derpaid workers.  Rather,  the  commit- 
tee has  chosen  to  analyze  the  cost  im- 
pact of  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  in  dispassionate  eco- 
nomic logic. 

3     COST   IMPACT    Or  THI   PHOPOSrD   INCHKASZ    TK 
THE    MINLMUM    WAGE 

The  committee  has  weighed  the  cost 
of  increasing  the  minimum  wage  to  the 
recommended  level  and  is  satisfied  that 
the  economy  can  safely  absorb  these  in- 
crea.ses  without  "curtailing  employment 
or  earning  power"  and  without  a  per- 
ceptible increa.se  in  prices.  In  this  re- 
spect the  committee  feels  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  proposed  increases  with 
the  increase  from  75  cents  to  the  easily 
absorbed  $1  an  hour  in  1955  is  very 
instructive. 

Table  1  shows  a  comparison  of  the 
impact  of  the  increase  in  1955  to  $1  and 
the  increases  propo.sed  in  the  bill.  As 
will  be  noted  from  this  table,  the  15 
cents  increase  proposed  by  the  bill  would 
mean  an  increase  of  $452  million  or 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  annual 
wage  bill  of  the  presently  covered  em- 
ployees. In  contrast,  the  25  cents  In- 
crease in  1955.  from  75  cents  to  $1.  was 
twice  as  high,  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  wage  bill  of  the  covered 
employees.  The  15-cent  increa.se  would, 
however,  benefit  2.4  million  workers  who 
are  now  earning  less  than  $1,15  an  hour 
and  who  would  receive  an  increase  of  9 
cents  an  hour  on  the  average.  The  25 
cents  increase,  in  1955,  affected  2.1  mil- 
lion employees  but  required  an  average 
increase  of  15  cents  an  hour  per  worker, 
or  almost  twice  as  much. 
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T.\BLE   I.—  Impact  of  minimum  wage  increase  to  $1.15,  $1.20,  and  $1.25  and  eompariaon 

with  increase  in  1066 
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The  committee  believes  tliat  the  small 
increases  of  5  cents  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing 2  years  L'5  so  eminently  justifiable 
that  it  need  not  be  belabored.  As  has 
been  jxiinted  out  above,  these  increases 
are  barely  sulBcient  to  keep  pace  with 
the  ordinarily  expected  annual  incre- 
ments in  the  cost  of  living  and  in  pro- 
ductivity. The  table  of  comparisons 
with  the  1955  increase  further  illustrates 
that  the  cost  jnpact  of  these  additional 
increases  are  virtually  negligible. 

It  should  tx?  kept  in  mind,  moreover. 
In  makmg  these  comparisons,  that  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  increases  are 
overstated  because  the  table  is  based  on 
1959  data  and  does  not  reflect  the  gen- 
eral upward  movement  of  wages  in  the 
past  year,  nor  does  it  attempt  to  project 
the  wage  changes  through  1961  and 
1962.  aiter  wh-ch  the  proposed  additional 
increases  wall  go  into  effect.  For  ex- 
ample, it  does  not  reflect  recent  wage  in- 
creases which  have  been  particularly  sig- 
nificant in  textiles,  one  of  the  major  low- 
wage  industries. 

But  even  If  we  consider  the  com- 
parisons as  shown  by  the  1959  data  in 
the  table,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the 
proposed  increases  will  be  easily  ab- 
sorbed since  studies  have  shown  that  the 
much  larger  increase  in  1955  was  easily 
absort>ed  by  the  economy  "without  sub- 
stantially curtailing  emplov-mcnt  or  earn- 
ing power"  and  without  any  perceptible 
increase  in  prices. 

The  Labor  Department  undertook  a  3- 
year  program  of  studies  to  determine 
the  economic  effects  of  the  $1  minimum 
wage  and  its  conclusions  as  well  as  the 
studies  are  available  to  the  Congress. 
Some  of  the  highlights  and  conclusions 
of  these  studies  are  particularly  signifi- 
cant in  evaluating  the  probable  effects 
of  the  incresLses  proi>osed  by  the  commit- 
tee. These  are  taken  directly  from  the 
studies  and  the  reports  as  follows: 

First.  Two  general  conclusions  can 
now  be  drawn  as  to  effects  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  did  not  have.  First,  the  min- 
imum wage  increases  had  not,  by  De- 
cember 1956,  resulted  In  any  substantial 
changes  In  the  economic  situation  of  the 
Nation  sis  a  whole,  as  measured  in  terms 
of  trends  in  employment,  unemployment, 
price  levels,  and  other  economic  indi- 


cators. Second,  it  had  not  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  hourly  earnings  of  high- 
paid  employees  proportionate  to  the  in- 
crease in  earnings  of  workers  previously 
paid  less  than  $1  an  hour — 'Studies  of 
the  Ekronomic  Effects  of  the  $1  Minimum 
Wage."  March  1957.  page  4. 

Second.  None  of  the  basic  series  sum- 
marized above — "The  Economic  Indica- 
tors. 1954-56."  including  trends  in  hours, 
earnings.  emplojTnent.  consumer  prices, 
and  so  forth — appears  to  have  been  af- 
fected substantially  by  the  increased 
minimum  wage.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  minimum  wage  did  not  have  any 
effect  on  trends  in  the  various  economic 
factors  which  are  reflected  in  this  series; 
rather,  these  effects  were  of  too  small  a 
magnitude  relative  to  overall  economic 
activity  to  be  discernible  in  the  statistical 
series. 

Third.  Total  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment increased  between  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  dollar  minimum  wage 
and  the  first  part  of  1957 — "Studies  of 
the  Economic  E!ffects  of  the  $1  Minimum 
Wage,"  1959.  page  2. 

F\3urth.  The  effects  of  the  minimum 
wage  on  unemployment  "were  not  suf- 
ficiently large  to  be  descemible  in  the 
overall  estimates  of  unemploj-ment." 

Fifth.  In  15  low-wage  industries  in- 
cluded in  the  study,  the  data  revealed 
that  between  1955  and  1957,  the  first 
impact  period  of  the  dollar  minimum, 
employment  increased  in  some  of  the 
industries  and  decreased  in  others. 
Overall,  there  was  a  decline  of  62.000 
workers  or  3  percent  of  the  2  million 
workers  included  in  the  survey.  It  is 
speculative  how  much  of  this  small  de- 
cline was  due  to  the  minimum  wage  or 
to  other  economic  factors.  Moreover, 
following  a  subsequent  decline  In  em- 
ployment during  the  1958  recession,  the 
work  force  in  these  industries  increased 
by  119,000  in  1959,  thus  bringing  total 
employment  back  to  the  preminimum 
level.  It  is  particularly  significant  that 
average  weekly  hours  in  these  15  low- 
wage  industries  remained  virtually 
stable  throughout  the  period  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  dollar  minimum  wage. 

Sixth.  The  Department's  study  delved 
even  deer>er  into  the  effects  of  the  dollar 
minimum  by  selecting  12  low- wage  in- 


dosti-y  segments  which  employed  400.- 
000  workers.  60  percent  of  whom  were 
bemg  paid  less  than  $1  an  hour  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  dollar  minimum 
wage.  Yet  even  here,  the  change  in  to- 
tal employment  between  the  premini- 
mum period  and  the  first  postminimum 
period  was  only  4  percent.  As  noted 
above,  it  is  not  certain  how  much  of  this 
decline  was  due  to  the  effects  of  the  dol- 
lar minimum  wage. 

Seventh.  A  community  study  provides 
a  broader  view  of  the  impact  than  the 
study  of  companies  directly  affected. 
The  Department  studied  six  small  local- 
ities includmg  both  industries  subject  to 
the  act  and  noncovered  industries.  The 
Department  found  that  during  the  2 
months  immediately  following  the  man- 
datory wage  increase,  emplojTnent  in 
the  covered  industries  declined  in  two 
communities,  rose  in  one,  and  remained 
virtually  imchanged  in  the  others.  But 
by  June  1959.  3  years  later,  emplojTnent 
in  these  six  localities  had  increased  by 
20  percent  in  the  group  of  industries 
covered  by  the  act  and  by  14  percent  in 
the  noncovered  group.  It  is  particu- 
larly significant  that  the  increase  in 
employment,  though  large  for  both 
groups,  was  substantially  larger  for  the 
covered  industries  which  had  to  absorb 
the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 

4.    INDIRECT    IMPACT 

The  cc.Timittee  frequently  heard  com- 
ments during  its  consideration  of  the  bill 
regarding;  the  indirect  effects  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  on  the  wages  of 
employees  receiving  in  excess  of  the  min- 
imum. Some  opposed  the  increase  in  the 
present  minimum  wage  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  act's  coverage,  on  the  ground 
that  any  statutory  increase  iii  the  wages 
of  the  low-paid  employees  will  require 
an  increase  in  the  wages  of  all  employees 
even  those  now  earning  well  in  excess 
of  any  proposed  minimum.  The  com- 
mittee frequently  heard  the  comment 
that  "wages  would  have  to  be  rau«;ed  all 
along  the  line." 

While  the  committee  believes  that  this 
argimient,  even  if  correct,  cannot  in  good 
conscience  be  accepted  as  a  reason  for 
depriving  the  lowest  paid  workers  in  our 
economy  of  a  decent  minimum  wage,  the 
fact  is  that  there  is  widespread  mis- 
understanding of  the  extent  of  the  in- 
direct effects  of  a  statutory  minimum 
wage  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate its  import. 

In  commenting  on  this  question,  Sec- 
retarj'  Mitchell  stated  as  follows: 

The  4(d)  rep>ort  ("Studies  of  the  Economic 
Effects  of  the  $1  Minimum  Wage"),  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  Indicate  as  to  the  allega- 
tion that  there  Is  an  upward,  forward  move- 
ment Immediately  corresponding  to  the  wage 
Increase,  that  experience  has  shown  that  this 
does  not  happen.  For  example,  the  last  In- 
crease In  the  minimum  wage  was  33 '3  per- 
cent effective  March  1.  1956,  from  75  cents 
to  $1.  Yet.  within  the  next  2  years  fol- 
lowing 1956.  the  average  hourly  earnings  In 
all  manufacturing  Industries  combined  had 
Increased  by  only  17  cents  or  9  i>ercent,  as 
compared  to  the  33  percent  Increase  In  the 
mlnimium  wage,  and  the  average  annual 
Increase  during  these  years  was  about  the 
same  as  the  average  annual  increase  during 
the  past  10  years. 
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JIven  In  the  low-wage  industries,  workers 
paid  $1  or  more  prior  to  March  of  1956  did 
not  receive  Increases  proportional  to  those 
received  by  workers  paid  less  than  |1,  so 
that  I  do  not  think  It  Is  true  that  an  In- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  Is  Immediately 
reflected  In  an  increase  of  the  same  kind  In 
all  other  levels  In  our  wage  scales.  (Testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
Standards,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  House  of  Representatives,  April  21, 
1960.) 

The  Secretary's  conclusions  are 
further  implemented  by  the  report  on 
the  study  of  the  six  small  localities 
which  found  that  the  extent  of  concen- 
tration of  employees  who  were  being 
paid  at  the  minimum  wage  level  was 
more  than  two  times  greater  in  June 
1959  than  in  February  1956.  This 
means  that  the  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  to  $1  did  not  result  in  a  compa- 
rable increase  in  the  wages  of  the  work- 
er whose  earnings  were  above  $1  an 
hour.  There  was  instead  a  greater  clus- 
tering of  workers  at  or  near  the  statu- 
tory minimum — "Studies  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Effects  of  the  $1  Minimum 
Wage,"  1959.  pasies  22-26. 

The  same  study  also  demonstrates 
that  the  outward  effects  of  the  $1  min- 
imum on  the  earnings  of  workers  in  the 
noncovered  industries  were  quite  limited. 
Thus,  in  February  1956,  before  the  $1 
minimum  became  effective.  48  percent 
of  the  workers  in  the  nonsubject  indus- 
tries were  paid  less  than  80  cents  an 
hour.  Of  course,  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  resulted  in  raising  the  rates 
in  the  covered  industries  to  $1  an  hour. 
However,  as  late  as  June  1959,  36  per- 
cent of  the  workers  in  the  noncovered 
industries  were  still  being  paid  less  than 
80  cents  an  hour. 

Further  comments  regarding  the  indi- 
rect impact  on  the  wages  of  higher  paid 
workers  from  the  Department's  studies 
are  a.s  follows: 

The  Division's  studies  of  the  effects  of  the 
$1  minimum  wage  Indicate  that  higher  paid 
workers  did  not  on  the  average  receive  as 
large  an  increase  In  earnings  as  did  low 
paid  workers.  Thus,  there  was  a  compres- 
sion of  earnings  differentials. 

In  the  high  impact  plants  (those  with  a 
high  number  of  below  minimum  wage  em- 
ployees] an  immediate  effect  of  the  increase 
In  the  minimum  wage  to  $1  an  hour  was 
to  bring  the  average  wage  of  workers  In 
the  lowest  wage  group  closer  to  the  average 
wage  of  the  higher  wage  group.  In  subse- 
quent years,  the  average  wage  of  workers 
In  the  lowest  wage  group  of  occupations 
tended  to  Increase  less  than  the  average 
wage  for   the  highest  wage  group. 

Independent  studies  of  the  effects  of 
the  $1  minimum  wage  generally  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusions.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  study  by  Prof.  Paul  A. 
Brlnker,  chairman,  department  of  eco- 
nomics. University  of  Oklahoma.  Pro- 
fessor Brinker  studied  the  impact  of  the 
$1  minimum  in  15  Oklahoma  industries, 
including  companies  which  had  to  raise 
wages  because  of  the  statutory  increase 
in  the  minimum  and  companies  in  the 
same  industry  which  were  already  above 
the  minimum.     His  study  found  that 

The  firms  paying  below  $1  an  hour  [ended 
up  with)  a  better  record  of  employment  than 
th«  nrms  already  paying  all  employees  over 


$1.  The  firms  paying  below  $1  an  hour  were 
stimulated  to  Incretise  production  more,  add 
more  machinery,  and  Increase  efBclency.  Be- 
cavise  these  companies  had  to  raise  their 
wages.  Professor  Brlnker  states  that  they  be- 
came a  more  d>^lamlc  group  of  entrepreneurs 
who  were  able  to  expand  business  even  in  the 
face  of  Increased  wages  (Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view. September  1957.  p.  1093). 

5.    CONCLUSION 

The  committee  is  confident  that  no 
serious  adverse  effects  will  follow  the 
adoption  of  the  minimum  wage  proposed 
in  the  bill.  Whatever  doubts  existed  on 
this  matter  should  be  dissipated  by  the 
bills  gradual  approach  in  reaching  the 
$1.25  minimum  over  a  3-year  period. 
Rather,  it  seems  to  the  committee  that 
the  consequences  should  be  beneficial  to 
the  entire  economy  by  providing  needed 
purchasing  power  to  millions  of  addi- 
tional workers  who  will  be  directly  af- 
fected by  the  bill,  thereby  relieving  the 
burden  on  the  community  and  its  relief 
rolls  and  restoring  a  measure  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  dignity  to  these  workers 
now  employed  at  substandard  wages. 
The  enactment,  by  eliminating  compe- 
tition based  on  subminimum  wages, 
should  also  be  of  assistance  to  the  fair- 
minded  employers  who  desire  to  pay  a 
higher  minimum  wage  without  incurring 
competitive  disadvantages. 

NEW    COVERAGE-  BETA U.    THADES 

Section  3<t)(l)  of  the  bill  will  cover 
employees  in  retail  or  service  enterprises 
which  have  annual  gross  volume  of  sales 
of  $1  million  or  more-exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are  sep>a- 
rateiy  stated.  Retail  and  service  enter- 
prises with  less  than  $1  million  in  annual 
sales  will  continue  to  be  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  at  the 
present  time  exempts  from  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions  retail  and 
service  establi-shments  more  than  50  p>er- 
cent  of  who.se  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  is  made  within  the  State  in  which 
the  establishment  is  located.  A  "retail 
or  service  establishment"  is  defined  in 
section  13<a)(2)  as  an  establishment 
"75  percent  of  whose  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  (or 
both)  is  not  for  resale  and  is  recognized 
as  retail  sales  or  services  in  the  particular 
industry." 

Section  13(aU4)  of  the  act  further 
provides  for  the  exemption,  under  cer- 
tain specified  conditions,  of  employees 
employed  in  such  retail  establishments 
who  make  or  process  goods  for  sale  at 
the  establishment.  In  addition,  section 
13'a)a3»  provides  an  exemption  for 
certain  employees  operating  small  tele- 
graphic agencies  in  such  establishments. 

As  a  result  of  the  narrow  scope  of  cov- 
erage and  the.se  exemptions,  the  present 
act  covers  only  about  250,000  out  of  the 
7^4  million  employees  employed  in  the 
retail  trades.  Those  covered  are  em- 
ployed in  mail-order  houses  and  in 
central  offices  and  warehouses  of  retail 
chains.  Somewhat  over  7  million  em- 
ployees are  not  covered  or  are  specifically 
exempt  from  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions. 

When  the  law  was  enacted  in  1938. 
the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  supported 
the  exemption  for  retail  establishments 


as  one  which  would  exclude  local  retail 
merchants,  such  as  the  small  corner 
grocer,  small  drugstore,  barbershop, 
beauty  parlor,  and  the  like.  The  broad 
language  of  the  exemption  htiS  enabled 
large  mercantile  establishments  and  na- 
tional systems  of  chainstores  to  find  im- 
munity from  the  minimum  fair  labor 
standards  of  the  law.  Their  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  local  retail  merchants  rests 
solely  on  the  fact  that  they  distribute 
and  sell  goods  at  retail  although  they 
commonly  buy  at  wholesale  and  operate 
in  many  States  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  bill  would  cover  such  large  retail 
enterprises.  It  would,  however,  continue 
to  exempt  the  small  retail  enterprises  In 
accordance  with  the  Intent  of  the  orig- 
inal sponsors  of  the  legislation. 

The  present  exemption  for  retail  and 
service  establishments  In  section  13fa> 
'2 1  of  the  act  is  retained  by  the  bill,  lim- 
ited, however,  to  those  establishments 
which  are  not  in  enterprises  with  $1  mil- 
lion or  more  In  annual  sales.  Thus,  the 
bill  will  continue  to  exempt  over  97  per- 
cent of  all  retail  enterprises  and  about 
4  mUlion  employees  employed  in  about 
900.000  retail  establishments.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  600.000  retail  establish- 
ments which  have  no  employees  and 
which  are  therefore  also  not  affected  by 
the  act. 

The  bill  also  retains  the  existing  ex- 
emption in  13ia><4«  for  the  employees 
of  exempt  retail  establishments  who 
make  or  process  on  the  premises  the 
goods  sold  at  the  retail  establishment. 
as  well  as  the  exemption  In  section 
13  <  a)  1 13)  for  employees  and  proprietors 
In  such  establishments  operating  small 
telegraphic  agencies. 

The  underlying  rationale  for  excluding 
retail  trade  from  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  rests  on  the  concept  that  re- 
tailing is  purely  local  in  nature.  This 
belief  is  contrary  to  the  structure  of 
pre.sent-day  retail  trade  in  the  United 
States  and  is  based  on  a  nostalgia  for  the 
simple  agrarian  economy  of  our  early 
days  as  a  Nation,  when  the  general  store 
was  a  social  center  as  well  as  a  place  to 
purchase  goods.  Retailing  is  now  dom- 
inated by  giant  chains  with  outlets 
spread  throughout  the  50  States.  In 
food  retailing  the  neighboring  store  is 
fa.st  disappearing.  When  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  adopted  in  1938 
supermarkets  accounted  for  less  than  a 
fifth  of  the  total  food  retail  sales:  at 
present  more  than  half  of  the  doUar 
volume  of  food  is  sold  by  supermarkets. 

Retailing  can  be  considered  as  local 
in  character  only  if  it  is  viewed  from  a 
narrow  technical  approach  limited  to 
the  fact  that  sales  of  an  individual  store 
are  generally  restricted  to  a  given  local- 
ity. But  a  realistic  approach  must  also 
consider  the  origin  of  the  goods  and  the 
structure  of  retailing  ased  to  sell  the 
goods.  There  is  nothing  local  about  re- 
tailing which  purchases  goods  from  vari- 
ous States  of  the  Union  and  from  foreign 
markets.  One  of  the  chainstores  is  the 
worlds  largest  purchaser  of  coffee,  fresh 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  Further,  man- 
agement is  centralized;  prices  are  set 
uniformly  on  a  national  basis,  regardless 
of  local  conditions;  mail  orders  are  so- 
licited from  the  same  catalogs  all  over 
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the  Nation,  and  even  local  advertising  is 
frequently  directed  by  out-of-State 
sources. 

The  committee  recommends  the  test 
of  annual  gross  sales  volume  of  $1  million 
as  the  basis  for  determining  coverage  in 
the  retail  trade  industry,  as  well  as  in  the 
retail  service  industry  and  in  the  laundry 
industry.  Proposals  for  coverage  in 
other  bills  have  been  based  on  the  receipt 
of  merchandise  directly  across  State  lines 
of  $1  million  or  more  a  year,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  100  or  more  employees  In  the 
enterprise  or  on  both. 

In  considering  the  merits  of  a  volume- 
of-business  test  or  an  emplojinent- 
size  test,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  size 
of  establishments  in  the  retail  industry 
varies  greatly  in  different  kinds  of  retail 
businesses,  whether  measured  by  number 
of  employees  or  by  annual  dollar  volume 
of  business. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  recognized  the  serious  dif- 
ficulties with  the  proposals  which  base 
coverage  on  the  volume  of  merchandise 
received  directly  across  State  lines. 
Thus,  in  his  testunony  on  April  21.  1960, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
Standards  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  the  Secretary  stated,  with 
respect  to  such  a  test  in  H.R.  7490— the 
companion  bill  to  S.  1967; 

You  are  bringing  to  light  one  of  the  diffi- 
cult administrative  problems  in  this  proposal. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  enterprises  which 
might  be  covered  by  our  propoeal  (direct  re- 
ceipts across  State  lines  of  11  million  or 
more  a  year)  could  get  out  from  under  cover- 
age by  establishing  warehouses  In  a  State 
which  they  then  would  use  for  supplies  This 
la  poeslble  under  a  strict  Interpretation  of 
our  propoeal. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when,  as  I  said 
In  my  statement,  the  Congress  might  well 
consider  all  of  these  proposals  and  arrive  at 
something  that  is  feasible  and  practical. 

The  million-dollar-sales  standard 
which  the  bill  establishes  as  the  test  for 
coverage  in  the  retail  trades  is  based  on 
precedent  followed  in  other  Pederat labor 
legislation,  and  the  committee  believes  it 
is  both  feasible  and  practical. 

Thus.  $500,000  in  annual  sales  is  the 
standard  established  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  for  taking  juris- 
diction over  labor  disputes  in  retailing — 
Carolina  Supplies  and  Cement  Co.  ( ( 1958. 
112  NLRB  17.  43  LRRM  1060)  ;  Siemons 
Mailing  Service  (1958.  122  NLRB  13,  43 
LRRM  1056 »  :  see  also  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  et  al.  v.  Fairlawn  Meats, 
Inc.  (1957.  353  U.S.  22,  39  LRRM  2571  •  ) . 
Congress  expressly  sanctioned  the 
Board's  standards  for  interstate  jurisdic- 
tion, including  those  for  retaihng.  in  the 
so-called  no-man's  land  provision  in  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959  'Public  Law  86-257, 
73  Stat.  519.  sec,  701' A'  ).  Congress  has 
already  recognized  that  retail  firms  doing 
business  of  more  than  one-half  million 
dollars  a  year  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  interstate  commerce 

Wage  rates  for  newly  covered  em- 
ployees in  retailing:  Because  wages  in 
th?  retail  and  service  industries  are  rela- 
tively low  and  the  working  hours  are 
relatively    long,    the    bill    proposes    to 


cushion  the  effect  in  these  Industries  by 
a  gradual  application  of  minimum  wage 
and  maximum  hours  standards.  Under 
the  bill,  the  minimum  wage  for  newly 
covered  employees  will  be  $1  an  hour 
during  the  first  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  1960  amendments  and  no 
overtime  requirements  will  apply  to  such 
employees  during  that  year.  Beginning 
the  second  year  after  the  effective  date, 
the  rate  will  be  $1.05  an  hour  and  over- 
time rates  will  be  required  for  work  in 
excess  of  44  hours  a  week  During  the 
third  such  year,  the  minimum  rate  will 
be  $1.15  an  hour  and  overtime  will  be 
required  after  42  hours  a  week.  Not 
until  the  fourth  year  after  enactment, 
beginning  January  1,  1964,  will  the  statu- 
tory level  of  $1.25  an  hour  and  the  40- 
hour  week  be  reached  for  such  em- 
ployees. 

This  gradual  approach  should  permit 
industry  to  adjust  without  substantial 
Impact  on  labor  costs  or  prices  and  with- 
out curtailing  employment  or  earnings. 

Of  the  3  5  million  employees  in  the 
retail  trades  who  will  be  covered  by  the 
bill,  600,000  are  receiving  less  than  $1  an 
hour.  It  is  estimated  that,  to  bring  these 
workers  up  to  the  dollar  minimum  will 
require  an  increase  of  2.2  percent  in  the 
annual  wage  bill  of  all  newly  covered 
employees  in  this  industry.  It  is  the 
committee's  belief  that  this  increase  can 
be  absorbed  by  these  large  enterprises 
and  chains  without  any  increase  in 
prices.  But  even  if  all  the  direct  costs  of 
this  increase  were  passed  on  in  higher 
prices,  it  would  only  come  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  on  ever  dollar  of  sales. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  estimate  is 
based  on  average  figures  and  that  the 
impact  will  vary  in  different  trades.  The 
labor  cost  ratio  varies  In  different  lines 
of  business  in  the  retail  trades  from  7 
percent  for  food  stores  to  21  percent  for 
eating  and  drinking  places.  But  even  in 
the  latter  case,  however,  the  direct  im- 
pact of  the  increase  to  $1  an  hour  would 
on  the  average  amount  to  less  than  one- 
half  of  a  cent  on  every  dollar  of  sales. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  to  a  dollar  an  hour  will  mean 
an  average  increase  of  18  cents  an  hour 
to  approxmately  500.000  workers  who 
will  provide  a  market  for  the  goods  of 
tl»ese  as  well  as  other  retail  and  service 
establishments.  The  small  cost,  even  if 
all  the  direct  increases  are  passed  on  in 
higher  prices,  appears  to  be  a  good  in- 
vestment in  the  well-being  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker  and  indeed  in  the  well-being 
of  the  entire  economy. 

Hours:  As  ix)inted  out  above,  the  over- 
time requirements  for  retailing  will  not 
be  imposed  during  the  first  year  after 
the  enactment  of  the  bill.  This  is  done 
In  consideration  of  the  relatively  long 
hours  prevailing  in  this  industry.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  the  smaller 
stores,  which  are  not  affected  by  this 
bill,  generally  tend  to  work  the  longer 
hours  and.  because  such  stores  employ 
a  small  number  of  employees,  they  can- 
not as  readily  as  large  establishments 
employ  part-time  help  to  reduce  the 
number  of  working  hours  of  individual 
employees.  The  large  firms,  however, 
have  in  many  cases  already  demon- 
strated the  ability  to  adjust  to  a  shorter 


workweek.  The  views  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  on  this  subject  are  particularly 
significant  because  of  his  experience  in 
the  retail  industry.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
Standards,  on  April  21.  1960,  the  Secre- 
tary stated  as  follows : 

It  Is  true  that  many  of  the  larger  depart- 
ment stores  particularly  In  metropolitan 
cities  have  come  to  a  40-hour  week  and  still 
maintain  the  store  opening  hours  of  6  days 
and  ojjening  at  night,  and  so  on.  This  has 
been  done  in  large  measure  by  the  employ- 
ment or  the  tapping  of  employee  markets 
In  those  areas  of  part-time  workers,  stu- 
dents and  housewives  and  others,  teachers, 
who  do  not  want  to  work  more  than  p>erhaps 
3  or  4  hoTirs  a  day  5  days  a  week. 

P<?rhaps  this  could  be  approached  on  a 
graduated  scale  for  the  futvue  but  certainly 
an  Increase  in  the  minimum  for  these  work- 
ers in  covered  employment  and  al  the  same 
time  in  retailing,  an  imposition  of  a  40-hour 
week,  I  think,  would  be  too  great  an  eco- 
nomic shock  for  the  industry  to  bear  at  this 
time 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  So  that  actually  the  com- 
ing of  the  40-hour  week  into  retailing  In- 
stead of  hurting  the  so-called  part-time 
worker  has  actually  helped  him,  has  it  not? 

Secretary  Mitchell.  Well,  It  has  opened 
up  employment  opportunities  for  many  peo- 
ple who  choose  voluntarily  to  work  part 
time.  For  example,  as  I  recall  the  figures  in 
the  larger  department  stores  of  the  country, 
about  one -third  of  total  employees  are  part- 
time  workers. 

In  ixxstponing  the  imposition  of  the 
overtime  requirements  until  1  year  after 
enactment  of  the  bill,  and  thereafter  ap- 
proaching the  40-hour  week  on  a  gradu- 
ated scale  over  the  following  3  years,  the 
committee  has  adopted  the  Secretary's 
suggestion  in  this  respect.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  with  the  gradual  ap- 
proach to  this  problem,  the  adjustment 
to  a  standard  workweek  should  be  possi- 
ble without  serious  economic  or  man- 
agerial impact. 

CONSnTUnONALITT  OF  COVERAGE  OF  RETAIL  AND 
SERVICE     ENTERPRISES 

The  committee  has  no  doubt  about  the 
constitutionality  or  the  propriety  of  this 
basis  of  coverage.  Adequate  precedents 
for  this  exist  in  other  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  such  as  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  of  1935  '29  U.S.C.  151  et 
seq.)  ;  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947  <29  U.S.C.  101  et  seq.>  ;  and 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959.  Public  Law  86- 
257.  82d  Congress,  1st  session.  In  all 
these  cases  the  Congress  chose  similar 
statutory  language  as  the  basis  for  cov- 
erage to  assure  the  equal  application  of 
the  law  in  the  area  in  which  it  sought 
to  legislate. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  covers  only  those  employees 
who  are  'engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce." 
Under  this  provision  an  employer  is  re- 
quired to  pay  an  employee  in  accordance 
with  the  act's  requirements  only  if  the 
Individual  employee  himself  is  engaged 
in  an  activity  which  is  commerce  or 
which  constitutes  production  of  goods  for 
commerce.  Thus,  the  fact  that  the  es- 
tablishment, business,  or  industry,  in 
which  the  employee  is  employed,  is  en- 
gaged in  interstate  activities,  i5  not  a 
consideration  in   determining   coverage 
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under  existiiiS  act  Rather,  the  question 
of  coverage  turns  on  the  activities  of 
each  individual  employee 

This  narrow  concept  of  coverage  re- 
sults in  wage  and  hour  protection  for 
some  employees  while  their  fellow  em- 
ployees workir.^'  in  the  same  establish- 
ment, or  enterpr;.-,e  are  not  covered.  This 
concept  of  coverage  is  far  short  of  the 
full  reach  of  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  has  been  consis- 
tently applied  in  comparable  Federal 
statutes  in  the  f.eld  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations- 

Despite  this,  the  present  act  attains 
substantially  complete  coverage  In  some 
fields,  such  as  producing,  manufactur- 
ing mining,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, and  communication  in  commerce. 
However,  in  other  fields  such  as  the  dis- 
tributive and  service  industries,  coverage 
is  negligible  although  the  goods  being 
distributed  have  been  produced  for  com- 
merce or  have  moved  in  commerce  or 
the  activities  affect  commerce. 

The  mequities  inherent  in  this  differ- 
entiation would  only  be  intensified  by 
the  elimination  *rom  the  act  of  some  of 
the  existing  exemptions  for  certain  re- 
tail and  .service  establishments  and 
others.  Th'jj;,  the  coverage  under  the 
existing  narrow  definition  in  the  act 
would  still  leave  the  vast  majority  of 
e:u;)Ioyees  :n  these  enterprises  and  es- 
tablishments outside  of  the  act's  pro- 
tection, unless  a  different  basis  of  cover- 
age ts  provided,  such  as  is  provided  by 
the  bill. 

Only  broader  covera::e  language  than 
contained  in  the  prf'sent  act  would  serve 
to  correct  these  inequities  In  this  re- 
spect the  bill  which  bases  coverage  on 
"an  activity  affecting  c'^rr.n'.''r'"e."  adopts 
the  concept  of  coverage  employed  in 
other  labor-management  legislation. 
'Hius.  section  2^7'  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  defines  "af- 
fecting com^mprce"  as  meaning  "in  com- 
merce, or  burdening  or  obstructing  com- 
merce or  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  or 
having  led  or  tending  to  lead  to  a  labor 
dispute  burdening  or  obstructing  com- 
merce or  the  free  flow  of  commerce"  (29 
U.S.C.  152i7»,). 

Section  501' 1 1  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  defines  "industry  affecting  com- 
merce" a5  meaning  any  industry  or 
activity  in  commerce  or  m  which  a  labor 
dispute  would  burden  or  obstruct  com- 
merce or  tend  to  burden  or  obstruct  com- 
merce or  the  free  flow  of  commerce"  (29 
U.S.C.  501 ( 1)  ). 

Section  3<c)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  defines  "industry  affecting  com- 
merce" as  meaning  "any  activity,  busi- 
ness, or  industry  in  commerce,  or  in 
which  a  labor  dispute  would  hinder  or 
obstruct  commerce  or  the  free  flow  of 
commerce"  and  as  including  "any  ac- 
tivity or  industry  'affecting  commerce' 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  as  amended, 
or  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended" — 
Public  Law  86-257.  86th  Congress,  1st 
session,  section  3<c). 

The  definition  in  section  3<s) ,  will  thus 
assure  that  all  employees  engaged  in  the 
"related  activities"  comprising  the  "en- 
terprise" defined  in  section  3(r)   will  be 


covered  by  Lhe  act  ;f  such  an  enterprise 
falLs  within  one  of  the  specific  categories 
;n  section  3«t) . 

Employees  employed  by  .■-uch  an  "en- 
ie;pr..se  '  will  oe  cove!>-d  if  the  er.terpnse 
engages  in  any  activity  in  comm^^rce  or 
necessary  to  commerce  or  nece.>sary  to 
the  production  of  rixkIs  for.  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  in,  commerce.  They 
will  also  be  covered  if  the  enterprise  con- 
stitutes a  business,  or  Is  within  an  in- 
dustry, in  commerce  or  necessary  to 
commerce  or  to  the  production  of  goods 
for,  or  the  distribution  of  goods  in. 
commerce. 

The  distribution  of  goods  in  commerce 
includes  the  receipt,  purchase,  shipment, 
transportation,  handling,  sale,  or  in  any 
other  manner  working  on  goods  which 
move,  or  have  moved,  in  commerce. 

The  impact  of  the  bill  on  the  areas 
marked  out  by  section  3't)  may  be 
measured  in  terms  of  experience  under 
the  NLRA.  and  the  other  statutes  which 
have  a  substantial  body  of  interpretative 
case  law. 


NEW  COVERAGI 


-RKTAIL  SEBVlCE  TKADCS 

HOTELS 


Retail  service  trades:  The  test  for 
coverage  of  the  retail  service  enterprises 
is  the  .>ame  as  for  retail  sales  enterprises. 
The  bill  brings  under  the  coverage  of  the 
act  only  those  retail  service  enterprises 
which  have  annual  gross  volume  of  sales 
of  $1  million  or  more,  exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  at  the  retaU  level  which  are  sepa- 
rately stated. 

In  the  retail  service  trade  there  are 
approximately  2' 2  million  workers — ex- 
clusive of  laundries — nearly  all  of  whom 
are  either  not  covered  or  exempt  under 
the  present  law.  Only  about  230.000  of 
these  workers  are  now  protected  by  the 
pay  provisions  of  the  act. 

Because  the  establishments  in  the  re- 
tail service  trades  are  relatively  smaller 
and  not  ordinarily  chain  operated,  the 
bill  would  bring  in  only  an  estimated 
242,000  of  these  workers  employed  in 
2,684,  or  1  5  percent,  of  the  total  estab- 
lishments in  these  trades.  The  newly 
covertd  workers  are  employed  primarily 
in  hotels  which  account  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total.  Thus.  2'4  million 
workers  and  98.5  percent  of  the  estab- 
lishments in  the  retail  service  trades  wjll 
not  be  covered  by  the  bill  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  specifically  exempt. 

The  bill  also  exempts  motion  picture 
theaters,  and  employees  in  hotels  and 
restaurants  who  are  employed  in  oc- 
cupations in  which  tips  customarily  con- 
stitute a  substantial  part  of  the  compen- 
sation for  employment. 

Hotels  and  motels:  Hotels  and  motels 
are  now  exempt  from  the  act's  pay  pro- 
visions if  they  meet  the  test  for  exemp- 
tion as  retail  and  service  establishments 
in  section  13<a»  (2i  of  the  act.  The  bill 
will  bring  under  the  act  hotel  and  motel 
enterprises  with  $1  million  or  more  in 
annual  sales.  Hotel  and  motel  enter- 
prises with  less  than  $1  million  in  an- 
nual receipts  will  continue  to  be  exempt. 
The  bill  also  specifically  exempts  certain 
employees  who  receive  tips. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  bill  will  bring 
under  the  act  167,000  employees  in  about 
2  percent  of  all  the  establishments  in  the 


hotel  and  motel  industry.  Almost  all  of 
the  newly  covered  employees  are  em- 
ployed In  hotels.  The  bill  would  affect 
only  ai>proximately  1.000  out  of  the 
estimated  29.000  hotels  in  the  industry 
in  195d,  almost  all  of  which  are  in  chain 
systems. 

Moreover,  even  most  of  the  hotel 
chains  will  not  be  affected  by  the  bill 
since  the  bill  brings  under  the  act  only 
about  3 '2  p>ercent  of  aU  hotels,  whereas 
9  percent  of  all  hotels  were  operated  by 
chain  systems  in  1954, 

Hours  and  earnings  in  hotels ;  The  bill 
establishes  minimum  wages  and  hours 
for  newly  covered  employees  in  the  hotel 
and  motel  industry,  on  the  same  sched- 
ule as  for  otlier  retail  trsules.  as  follows: 


OverUme  WUr- 


Ist  year  after  enactmrat. 

3(1  year  alter  aoactintnt. 
3ii  year  after  enactment. 
4th  year  and  thereafter. . 


N'o  oTertUae  re- 

nulrenMOts. 
48  hours  a  wmk. 
44  hours  a  week. 
40  hours  a  week. 


Under  the  bill,  the  reasonable  cost 
of  meals  and  lodging  furnished  employ- 
ees by  their  employer  may  be  counted 
as  wages  toward  meeting  the  minimum 
wage  requirements. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor, average  weekly  earnings — exclusive 
of  tips,  meals,  lodging,  and  other  per- 
quisites— for  nonsupervisory  employ- 
ees of  year-round  hotels  were  $45  77  in 
October  1958,  average  weekly  hours  were 
39.8  and  average  hourly  earnings  were 
$1.15.  No  difficulties  are  seen  in  the 
ability  of  the  large  hotel  enterprises  to 
adjust  to  the  statutory  standards.  In 
13  States,  both  large  and  small  hotels 
are  already  covered  by  a  $1  minimum 
wage. 

NOTSB  ON  OOVntAGK  OP   LAtTNMtlSB 

First.  The  bill  recommended  by  the 
House  Labor  Committee  majority — H.R. 
12677 — would  extend  coverage,  not  to  all 
of  the  laundry  and  drycleaning  indus- 
tries, but  only  to  the  largest  launderers 
and  cleaners,  those  which  do  $1  million 
or  more  annual  business. 

Second.  The  $1  million  test  of  cov- 
erage would  effectively  exempt  well  over 
95  percent  of  all  laundry  and  dryclean- 
ing establishments.  The  small  local 
home  laundries  and  the  neighborhood 
drycleaners  would  not  be  covered,  for 
they  do  far,  far  less  than  $1  million  an- 
nual business. 

Third.  About  10  percent  of  laundry 
workers  are  already  covered  by  the  act. 
These  are  the  workers  employed  by  in- 
dustrial launderers  servicing  interstate 
businesses.  'What  the  Roosevelt  bill — 
H.R.  12677 — would  do  Is  extend  coverage 
to  other  large  commercial  and  Industrial 
laundries  and  cleaners,  those  who  meet 
the  $1  million  sales  test. 

NEW     COVERAGE — LAUNDRIES     AND     DRTCLEANTNC 
ENTERPRISES 

Home  laundries  and  most  linen  supply 
companies  are  now  exempt  from  the  pay 
provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  provided  that  50  percent  or  more  of 
their  receipts  are  derived  from  sales 
made  within  the  State  and  not  more  than 
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25  percent  of  their  annual  receipts  are 
derived  from  sales  to  customers  engaged 
in  a  mining,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion, or  communications  business. 
Cleaning  and  dyeing  establishments  are 
exempt  under  the  same  provision.  Ap- 
proximately 48,000  employees  in  indus- 
trial laundries  and  some  linen  supply 
firms  are  now  covered  by  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions.  Clean- 
ing plants  generally  meet  the  exemp- 
tion tests  and  are  therefore  generally 
excluded  from  the  pay  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Section  3't>*2>  of  the  bill  will  bring 
under  the  act  employees  in  laundries 
and  drycleaning  enterprises  with  gross 
annual  sales  of  $1  million  or  more  'ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  stated  separately),  on  the 
same  wage  and  overtime  scale  as  retail 
and  service  enterprises. 

Of  the  total  448,000  workers  in  ap- 
proximately 64,000  plants  in  the  indus- 
try, the  bill  brings  under  the  act  an  ad- 
ditional 150.000  workers  employed  In 
1,800  plants  In  enterprises  with  $1  million 
or  more  in  annual  gross  receipts.  This 
represents  approximately  25  percent  of 
the  employees  and  2  8  percent  of  the 
establishments.  The  remainder,  300,- 
000  employees  and  62.000  plants,  about  97 
percent  of  the  total,  will  continue  to  be 
specifically  exempt.  Because  cleaning 
plants  are  predominantly  single  unit, 
small  plants,  the  bill  will  affect  relatively 
few  establishments  in  that  industry. 

Wage  levels  in  laundries:  Average 
hourly  earnings  in  December  1959  were 
only  $1  19  in  laundries  and  $1.39  in  clean- 
ing and  dyeing  plants.  National  aver- 
age prevailing  wages  in  1959  in  the 
laundry  industry  vary  from  86  cents 
an  hour  for  the  lowest  skilled  workers  to 
$1  45  an  hour  for  the  highest  skilled. 

State  laws  have  not  provided  reason- 
able protection  for  these  workers. 
Twenty-one  States  have  no  minimum 
wage  standards  for  laundry  or  dry- 
cleaning  workers.  Ten  States  provide  for 
rates  as  low  as  16  cents  to  75  cents  an 
hour.  Most  of  these  laws  apply  only 
to  women  and  minors.  It  is  notable, 
however,  that  nine  States  require  a 
minimum  of  $1  an  hour,  demonstrating 
that  the  industry'  can  adjust  to  reason- 
able standards. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  bill  is  lim- 
ited to  the  large  enterprises  with  $1  mil- 
lion or  more  in  annual  sales,  and  that  the 
bill  takes  a  gradual  approach  to  the  stat- 
utory minimum  wage  and  hour  stand- 
ards of  the  act,  the  committee  believes 
that  this  is  an  essential  step  in  provid- 
ing a  measure  of  protection  to  an  addi- 
tional 150,000  laundry  workers. 

This  bill  also  adds  a  specific  provision 
dealing  with  a  situation  where  a  present- 
ly exempt  laundry  or  drycleaning  estab- 
lishment, with  $250,000  or  more  in  annual 
sales,  competes  substantially  in  the  same 
metropolitan  area  with  another  laundry 
or  drycleaning  establishment  which  is 
not  exempt  under  section  13(a)  (3)  of  the 
act  because  it  derives  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  its  annual  receipts  from  sales 
made  within  the  State,  one  of  the  re- 
quirements for  exemption  under  that 
section. 


The  amendment,  contained  In  a  pro- 
viso added  to  section  13(a)  (3)  of  the  act, 
would  treat  both  of  these  competing 
laundries  or  drycleaning  establishments 
alike  and  neither  would  be  exempt. 

Whether  the  establishments  are  in 
"substantial  competition"  with  one  an- 
other will  depend  upon  all  of  the  facts; 
however,  they  will  be  considered  to  be  in 
"substantial  competition"  where  they 
both  bid  or  seek  to  obtain  the  same  busi- 
ness from  the  same  customers  within  the 
same  metropolitan  area  where  such 
business  would  constitute  a  substantial 
part  of  their  annual  receipts. 

EFFECT     OF     ROOSEVELT     BILL     ON     H.R.      12677  — 
WORKERS   ON    PAYROLL    IN    PENNSYLVANIA 

Improvement  of  the  wage-hour  law- 
would  benefit  significant  numbers  of 
low-paid  citizens  in  virtually  every 
State. 

In  Pennsylvania,  an  increase  In  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1.15  for  workers  now 
covered  and  extension  at  a  $1  minlmimi 
of  coverage  to  unprotected  workers,  as 
provided  by  the  Roosevelt  bill  reported 
by  the  House  Labor  Committee,  would 
require  raises  for  an  estimated  160,000 
low-paid  workers. 

The  required  increase  in  total  wage 
and  salary  payrolls  in  Pennsylvania 
would  be  slightly  over  two-tenths  of  1 
percent. 

Although  small  as  a  prop>ortion  of  total 
payroll,  the  increase  would  be  a  consid- 
erable addition  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  State's  lower-Income  families.  In 
dollar  terms,  the  Increase  in  purchasing 
power  for  Pennsylvania's  low-income 
workers  would  be  an  estimated  $24  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan  (Mr.  Griffin]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  Chairman,  al- 
though I  am  not  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee I  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
[Mr.  Landrum],  and  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  worked 
so  hard  and  so  diligently  for  so  many 
months  on  this  complex  and  difficult  leg- 
islation. 

Having  said  that,  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  a  remark  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt] when  he  referred  to  the  labor  law- 
passed  last  year  and  stated  that  Con- 
gress adopted  a  $500,000  cutoff  in  that 
legislation. 

Mr.  QLTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ChdiiT  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety-four 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quor\am. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  167] 

Alford  Baker  Buckley 

Anderson,  Bentley  Bxirdlck 

Mont.  BUtch  Camahan 

Auchlncloss  Bowles  Casey 


Celler 

Jackson 

MltcheU 

Clark 

Judd 

Morris.  Okla. 

Cramer 

Keogh 

Pillion 

Daniels 

Kilburn 

Powell 

Etevls,  Ga. 

King.  Utah 

Preston 

Dawson 

Laird 

Prokop 

Dixon 

Latta 

Spence 

Edmondson 

McDowell 

Steed 

Gavin 

Macdonald 

Taber 

Henderson 

Mason 

Thompson.  N  J 

Horan 

Metcalf 

Younger 

Irwin 

Minshall 

>  The  estimates  presented  here  are  rough 
approximations  calculated  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Department  of  Research  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tional and  regional  data  applied  to  Penn- 
sylvania  employment  and  payrolls. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  SiJeaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr,  Harris.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H  R,  12677,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  w-hen  385  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  quorum  call  I  made  reference  to  a 
remark  by  the  gentleman  from  CaUfor- 
nia,  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  effect,  he  stated 
that  in  the  labor  law  last  year  we  drew 
a  coverage  line  of  $500,000,  The  Con- 
gress did  not  draw  such  a  dollar  line  In 
fact,  we  made  it  clear  that  while  NLRB 
could  not  retreat  from  such  jurisdiction 
as  it  has  occupied,  the  Board  is  free  to 
expand  Its  jurisdiction  and  handle  any 
and  all  labor  disputes  which  affect  in- 
terstate commerce.  We  wrote  into  the 
law  the  principle  that  States  may  as- 
sume jurisdictions  over  labor  disputes 
w-hich  the  NLRB  does  not  handle;  we 
made  it  clear  that  there  would  no  longer 
exist  a  no  man's  land. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Rck)sevelt]  also  indicated  his  opinion 
that  those  who  support  the  administra- 
tion position  should  support  his  bill  be- 
cause it  comes  close  to  the  administra- 
tion views.  I  should  like  to  take  issue 
w-ith  him  on  that  point. 

The  Roosevelt  or  committee  bill  differs 
in  two  very  material  respects  which 
make  it  very  different  from  the  admin- 
istration approach. 

First  of  all,  the  administratioi^,  speak- 
ing through  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell, 
indicated  that  only  a  moderate  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage,  from  $1  to  $1,10 
or  $1,15,  could  be  justified  at  this  time 
without  a  serious  Impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy. 

Also,  another  important  difference  be- 
tween the  committee  bill  and  the  admin- 
istration position  is  the  fact  that  the 
committee  bill  applies  the  overtime  pro- 
visions to  newly  covered  employees.  The 
administration  view  is  that  Congress,  at 
this  time,  should  extend  minimum  wage, 
but  not  overtime,  coverage  into  the  retail 
and  service  field. 

The  committee  bill  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  mmimiun  wage  of  15  cents 
on  Noveniber  1.  and  further  contains  an 
escalator  clause  under  which  the  mini- 
mum wage  would  go  up  automatically 
5  cents  a  year  thereafter,  and  another  5 
cents  a  year  thereafter  to  $1.25. 

The  House  should  keep  in  mind  that 
section  4'd'  of  the  present  act  requires 
the  Department  of  Labor  each  year  to 
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reevaluate  and  rTport  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  impact  and  effect  of  the 
wage-hour  law  to  provide  a  basis  far 
congressional  consideration  of  any 
changes  which  mi^'ht  be  appropriate. 

Mr!  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  original  Pa:r  Labor  Standards  Act 
passed  in  1938  had  just  this  type  of 
escalator  provision  in  it? 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  would  agree  with  the 
gen'l'^man  that  the  original  act  did  have 
an  escalator  provision. 

Mr.  PUCINStri  I  'hank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  The  question  we  have 
before  us  now  is  whether  or  not  an 
escalator  is  wise,  and  to  what  extent  we 
can  legislate  ftn  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum was'e  at  this  time.  The  Congress 
that  acted  before  may  have  had  dif- 
ferent facts  and  circtimstances  before  it 
which  m  their  judgment  justified  the 
action  taken. 

I  .sho'ild  lik-  •'  ^,  lote  from  a  Depart- 
ment of  L;a'oor  .-  p'lrt  analyzing  the  com- 
mittee bill  before  us  now: 

Unless  tcononiic  condition*  are  very  fa- 
vcw^ble,  the  substantial  increases  In  rates 
pwovided  by  the  (committee)  bill  might  well 
result  In  substantial  curtailment  of  employ- 
ment. This  danger  would  be  especially 
eermane  to  newly  covered  Indiistries. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  then  that  we  cannot  look  to 
the  economic  future  of  America  with 
any  degree  of  confidence? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  tiiat  this  should  not  be  a 
matter  for  speculation.  As  long  as  we 
prov.de  in  the  law  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  shall  report  to  the  Cong:ress 
each  year  on  the  effect  of  the  act.  I 
believe  we  should  take  advantage  of  its 
evaluation  and  report  and  review  the 
Law  periodically. 

In  a  year  or  two,  Congress  should  take 
another  look  at  the  economy  and  see 
whether  it  is  po-sible  and  reasonable  to 
mcrt'asr  the  rrunimum  waee  still  further 
to  $:  25 

One  who  reviews  the  philosophy  of  the 
act  as  oriy;inally  enacted  w^ill  find  good 
rta.-.on  to  be  cautious  about  extending 
coverage  beyond  the  presently  covered 
industnes.  In  the  original  act  Congres,i 
wisely  limited  the  application  to  indus- 
tries whxh  are  engaged  in  commerce 
or  producing  goods  for  commerce. 

I  shiould  like  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  a  statement  by  former  Senator 
Black,  now  Mr.  Jusuce  Bi.ic k  of  \lxe  U  S. 
Supreme  Court,  who  Ad^  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  Federal  u'age-bour  les^xv^ia- 
uon.  In  193T,  he  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  txxiy. 

I  bf-lieve  1"  was  the  preTalUng  sentiment 
of  the  committee.  If  not  the  unanimous 
sentiment  of  the  oniinittee,  that  buaiaeaaae 
of  a  purely  1  >cai  type  which  serve  a  particu- 
lar .^cii  ci-riiinurL;-.y.  and  which  do  not  send 
their-  products  Into  the  stream  of  Interstate 
coounerce  ca.i  better  be  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  ihf  '•nvr.rr.nr.-.Ti'^  and  of  the  States 
lu  "^hich  t.^r  bviPlaefs  \irA*.^  operate. 

It  should  be  kept  m  mind  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  t».  age-hour  legis- 


Uuon  was.  and  is,  to  regulate  the  pro- 
duction of  ?oods  which  compete  in  inter- 
state commerce.  In  Michigan,  for  ex- 
ample, a  State  which  has  much  manu- 
faotunnii.  we  are  concerned  about  the 
w^  e  If.  el  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  other  States,  particularly  in  the 
South,  because  the  products  manufac- 
tured in  southern  plants  compete  with 
the  products  produced  in  our  Michigan 
factories.  Accordingly,  there  is  good 
reason  for  Federal  minimum  wage  regu- 
lation of  industries  which  compete  in 
interstate  commerce.  But  the  same  rea- 
soning does  not  apply  to  a  local  drug- 
store. Is  it  reasonable  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  regulate  a  local  drug- 
store when  it  is  competing  with  the 
drugstore  a  block  down  Main  Street. 
The  operator  of  a  local  drugstore  is  not 
in  competition  with  a  drugstore  in  Min- 
nesota   or    Mississippi    or    California? 

I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of 
the  consequence  of  applying  the  over- 
time provisions  to  retail  or  service  es- 
tablishments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grit- 
finI  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Unless  one  is  a  law- 
yer who  has  practiced  in  this  field,  or 
is  otherwise  an  expert  concerning  this 
legislation,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  technical  is  the  tenninology.  "time 
and  a  half  the  regular  rate."  If  the  law 
called  for  "time  and  a  half  the  minimum 
rate."  everybody  would  know  what  the 
law  meant,  but  use  of  the  phrase  "time 
end  a  half  the  regular  rate"  opens  up  a 
great  many  problems.  For  example,  in 
the  retail  field,  what  about  bonuses  that 
are  paid  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  at  the 
end  of  a  year?  Are  bonuses  included  in 
the  "regular  rate"  on  which,  time  and 
one-half  should  be  paid?  The  answer  is 
"Yes"  and  "No."  Bonuses  would  be  In- 
cluded unless  they  meet  certain  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  Wl;iat  about  commissions  that 
are  paid?  Are  they  included  In  com- 
puting time  and  a  half?  Yes;  they  are. 
What  about  the  value  of  insurance  pre- 
miums which  are  paid  by  the  employer 
for  the  benefit  of  the  employee?  In  some 
cases  such  premiums  would  be  included 
and  in  others  they  would  not  be  included. 
What  about  profit-sharing  arrangements 
which  are  made,  whereby  the  employer 
agrees  to  share  profits  with  his  em- 
ployees? Does  he  include  such  payments 
in  the  "regular  rate"  on  which  overtime 
is  based?  In  some  cases,  yes.  The  over- 
time provisions  of  the  legislation  can  be 
a  "strait jacket."  We  would  do  well  to 
consider  very  carefully  befcHre  applying 
the  overtime  provisions  to  retail  and 
service  establishments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  PttcinskiI. 

Mr.  PUCINSia.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  proceed  for  one  brief  moment  out 
of  order.  I  would  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  IMr.  Btrs- 
dickJ.  who  has  ju&t  entered  the  House, 


for  his  success  in  the  primaries  yester- 
day. I  am  sure  all  Members  of  the 
House,  especially  the  Democrats,  are 
most  proud  of  him. 

But  to  come  to  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration and  the  problem  before  us,  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  asked  why  we  are 
so  insistent  on  extending  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  beyond  the  scope  of  those 
now  covered.  I  think  we  in  Congress 
ought  to  t«ke  cognizance  of  the  tremen- 
dous change  that  has  occurred  in  recent 
years  in  the  employment  complex  in  this 
country.  In  1938.  when  the  original  bill 
was  written.  Congress  most  wisely  and 
properly  excluded  the  retail  and  service 
trades  from  this  legislation,  because  in 
those  years  when  the  act  was  originally 
adopted,  60  ijercent  of  the  American 
labor  force  was  employed  in  production 
and  40  percent  was  employed  in  services. 
In  1949  the  figure  had  changed,  and  57 
percent  of  the  American  labor  force  was 
employed  in  production,  and  43  percent 
in  services.  Today,  accordmg  to  figures 
from  the  Labor  Department,  -^0  p>ercent 
of  the  American  labor  force  is  employed 
in  production  and  60  percent  of  the 
American  labor  force  is  employed  in  serv- 
ices. We  have  completely  reversed  the 
complex  of  our  American  labor.  There- 
fore it  is  certainly  loKical  tiiat  this  Con- 
gress must  take  cognizance  of  this  in- 
dustrial revolution  we  have  undergone  in 
the  last  20  years  and  make  some  effort 
at  least  to  extend  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  this  vast  segment  oi  Ameri- 
cans today,  most  of  whom  are  employed 
In  retail  and  service  trades,  and  brin« 
them  under  the  act's  coverage. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we  now 
have  24  million  people  covered  by  the 
existing  act  out  of  a  65  million  work 
force  In  America.  Forty-one  million 
Americans,  therefore,  do  not  get  any  cov- 
erage. Of  that  41  million,  8  million  are 
today  earning  less  than  $1  an  hour.  The 
bill  H.R.  12677,  the  bill  reported  by  my 
committee,  would  extend  coverage  to  less 
than  10  percent  of  those  now  uncovered. 

Let  us  make  one  thing  clear:  while 
the  committee  bill  would  cover  3.500.000 
additional  people,  actually  it  would  affect 
Immediately  less  than  800.000 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
change  which  has  occurred  in  our  labor 
force  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
are  not  registering  stifflclent  economic 
growth  in  this  country.  We  are  adding 
people  to  the  labor  force,  but  we  are  not 
letting  them  share  sufflclently  in  the  re- 
muneration that  should  be  theirs  for 
their  labors. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
during  the  consideration  of  the  bill  thus 
far  about  the  little  businessman,  the 
little  gas  station  owner,  the  little  re- 
taller.  I  hope  every  Member  of  this 
Hotise  will  realize  that  we  have  made 
tremendous  concessions  In  our  commit- 
tee when  we  wrote  this  bill,  and  we  have 
come  up  with  a  formula  that  u-ill  ex- 
clnde  from  this  legi.«?latlon  97  percent  of 
all  retail  and  service  in.'»titutlon.'?  and 
establishments  in  this  country  So  when 
they  state  that  we  are  h;tt;ni?  the  little 
man.  the  man  who  is  making  unrier  a 
million  dollars,  we  are  not  We  have  ex- 
cluded them  from  total  coverage  of 
this  bill.    We  have  actually  itif-cled  only 
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3  percent  of  the  retailers  in  this  coun- 
try, but  this  is  the  figure  that  you  want 
to  keep  in  mind,  for  the  3  percent  we 
have  covered  does  70  percent  of  the  re- 
tail business  in  this  country.  So  if  you 
really  have  a  concern  for  the  little  busi- 
nessman, if  you  really  are  concerned 
about  Mr.  Main  Street  himself,  you 
should  vote  to  support  H.R.  12677,  be- 
cause this  is  the  bill  that  is  going  to  give 
him  the  greatest  degree  of  protection. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  that  we  want  to  penalize  success. 
No  one  in  this  country  wants  to  penalize 
success,  but  I  think  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  will  recognize  that  with 
success  goes  responsibility,  and  no 
American  wants  to  condone  success  that 
is  built  on  the  exploitation  of  the 
American  worker. 

We  had  before  my  committee  testi- 
mony showing  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  there  are  people  earning  as 
little  as  28  cents  an  hour.  40  cents  an 
hour,  and  50  cents  an  hour. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  would  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  for  those  now 
covered  from  $1  an  hour  to  $1.15 
an  hour.  It  would  also  extend  coverage 
to  an  additional  three  and  a  half  million 
people  not  now-  covered  and  assure  them 
a  minimum  wage  of  $1  the  first  year. 
This  legislation  excludes  all  those  retail 
and  service  enterprises  which,  according 
to  testimony  of  their  spokesmen  before 
our  committee,  would  suffer  hardships 
under  this  legislation.  I  believe  the  bill 
my  committee  has  recommended  to  the 
House  repre.sents  a  sincere  and  honest 
effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in 
this  country  for  at  least  a  .small  segment 
of  those  now  working  for  deplorably  low- 
wages.  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  adopted. 
I  am  certain  we  can  resolve  any  dif- 
ferences w-hich  may  exist  through 
amendments,  but  I  believe  as  you  study 
the  measure,  you  will  find  the  commit- 
tee has  given  careful  con.sideration  to 
all  testimony  and  has  presented  you  w-ith 
a  measure  worthy  of  your  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  nobody  doubt  that  the  bill 
which  we  consider  today  has  a  tremen- 
dous impact  not  only  on  smaU  business, 
not  only  on  the  laboring  man,  but  also 
on  the  entire  economy  of  this  country. 
This  legislation  began  back  in  1938.  The 
first  minimum  w-age  was  25  cents  an 
hour.  There  was  an  escalator  clause  to 
bring  the  minimum  wage  up  to  40  cents 
an  hour  by  1945  In  1938  when  the  first 
minimum  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour  went 
into  effect,  the  cost  of  living  index  was 
60.3.  Today  the  cost  of  living  index  has 
gone  up  to  126.3,  or  a  raise  of  109.5  per- 
cent. 

What  has  happened,  though,  to  the 
minimum  wage?  It  does  not  take  much 
figuring  to  show  that  if  you  take  25 
cents,  the  1938  minimum  wage,  and 
compare  that  w-ith  the  minimum  wage 
today  of  $1.  minimum  wages  have  gone 
up  400  percent.  In  that  time  the  cost 
of  bving  index  has  gone  up  109.5  per- 
cent. 


If  you  compare  this  with  $1.15,  which 
would  be  the  immediate  result  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  the  raise  is  460  per- 
cent. If  you  compare  it  to  $1.25,  which 
is  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  bill,  the 
raise  is  500  percent  during  a  time  in 
which  the  cost  of  living  index  has  gone 
up  109.5  percent. 

If  you  compare  the  present  $1  with  the 
40  certs  minimum  wage  which,  after  all. 
w-as  the  ultimate  to  be  enacted  in  1938. 
you  would  get  an  increase  of  150  per- 
cent. $1.15  is  a  187.5-percent  increase 
and  $1.25  would  be  212  percent  increase. 

So  sometimes  we  wonder  exactly 
where  we  are  going;  in  other  words,  w-e 
wonder  if  we  have  departed  from  the 
philosophy  of  the  original  bill. 

What  was  the  philosophy  of  the  origi- 
nal bill?  I  refer  you  to  page  19  of  the 
committee  report.  Section  2(a)  of  the 
bill  states: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  exist- 
ence, in  industries  engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  of 
labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  minimum  standard  of  living 
necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  general 
well-being  of  workers — 

So  the  original  idea,  when  this  fair 
labor  standards  bill  was  enacted,  was  to 
take  care  of  the  minimum  standards  for 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being. 

Have  we  gone  beyond  this?  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  perhaps  we  have.  If 
the  minimum  wage  of  30  cents  an  hour 
in  1938  accomplished  that  result,  then 
a  comparison  of  the  cost-of-living  in- 
dexes of  1938  and  1960  certainly  indi- 
cates that  the  minimum  wage  even  of 
today  does  more  than  that.  Here  we  are 
seeking  to  do  still  more. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  increase  of 
the  minimum  wage  usually  breeds  gen- 
eral wage  increases.  Thus,  the  level  of 
the  minimum  wage  is  impKjrtant  to  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining.  In  fact 
it  is  being  used  as  an  adjunct  and  an  aid 
to  higher  wage  efforts  throughout  the 
economy. 

I  beheve  in  collective  bargaining.  I 
believe  in  wage  increases  where  they  are 
justified  by  increased  production.  But 
I  submit  that  artificial  wage  Increases 
are  detrimental  to  the  economy,  to  labor, 
to  management,  to  the  consumer,  and 
benefit  no  one.  We  should  not  be  guilty 
of  legislating  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
or  stimulate  such  artificial  increases.  In 
the  opinion  of  many,  the  minimum  wage 
is  being  used  as  such  a  stimulant.  I 
share  this  opinion. 

I  certainly  would  not  try  to  indicate 
that  I  think  the  minimum  standards 
which  prevailed  in  this  country  in  1938 
are  the  ultimate  as  far  as  desirability  is 
concerned;  neither  do  I  intend  to  indi- 
cate that  pei'sons  making  $1  an  hour  are 
living  the  way  I  would  like  to  see  them 
live.  However,  the  cold  facts  are  that 
this  bill,  along  w-ith  many  other  pieces 
of  legislation  which  we  consider,  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  attempt  to  either  re- 
peal or  modify  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. In  passing  legislation  of  this 
kind,  we  do  tinker  with  the  economy,  so 
we  are  affecting  everybody  that  is  affect- 
ed by  the  American  economy,  and  that  is 
everybody  in  the  world  today. 


One  of  the  reasons  we  have  difficulty 
with  this  particular  piece  of  legislation 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  figure  which 
w-e  put  in  the  law  as  far  as  the  minimum 
wage  is  concerned.  The  overtime  pro- 
visions, melded  with  the  minimum  wage 
provision,  have  created  a  situation  where 
many  businessmen  find  it  very  difficult 
to  get  along  or  even  to  survive.  Many 
of  them  pay  wages  far  in  excess  of  the 
minimum.  Their  businesses  are  of  a 
nature  in  which  overtime  work  must  be 
performed.  Yet,  increased  rates  for 
overtime  will  cause  these  people  to  in- 
crease prices  because  of  necessity  and 
perhaps  price  their  products  or  services 
out  of  the  market.  This  may  cause  seri- 
ous and,  I  submit,  unnecessary  unem- 
ployment. 

I  feel  that  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  should  conduct  a  full-dress 
study  of  the  unfavorable  impact  the 
overtime  provisions  of  this  law  has  in 
many  instances  on  the  general  economy, 
the  public,  the  employees,  and  the  em- 
ployers. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GR.^Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12677,  the  Roosevelt  bill 
to  grant  3,509,000  additional  employees 
minimum  wage  coverage  and  to  even- 
tually raise  to  $1.25  the  minimum  wage 
for  all  covered  workers.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  legislation  is  badly  needed  and  is 
long  overdue.  We  have  millions  of 
Americans  working  today  who  are  not 
receiving  adequate  wages  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families.  They 
should  have  come  under  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  argu- 
ments here  today  that  this  bill  will  force 
a  hardship  on  small  business.  Let  me 
say  that  a  business  doing  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  business  a  year  isn't  very 
small.  I  believe  the  exemptions  provided 
for  in  the  bill  before  us  take  care  of 
any  hardship  cases  that  might  exist.  We 
wiU  also  hear  the  argument  from  the 
President  and  others  that  to  grant  work- 
ers a  meager  increase  is  inflationary.  I 
believe  it  will  have  the  opposite  effect 
because  the  person  who  doesn't  make  but 
$1  per  hour  wiU  spend  any  increase  on 
consumer  goods  and  services  he  needs  in 
his  everyday  living:.  This  will  help  the 
worker,  the  small  businessman  who  sells 
the  goods,  and  the  manufacturer  who 
makes  the  product.  This  will  mean  more 
taxes  for  the  Federal  Government  and 
will  put  more  money  into  circulation,  in 
addition  to  raising  the  standard  of  living 
for  millions  of  Americans.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  me  this  makes  sense,  both  cents 
and  sense.  I  urge  the  committee  to  pass 
this  bill  and  give  new  hope  to  millions 
who  earn  a  living  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York    IMr.  I"ELLER]. 
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Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
question  has  been  raised  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  proposed  wage-hour 
law  because  of  the  fact  that  insofar  as 
concerns  the  new  industries  covered  in 
the  bill  which  are  now  exempt,  the  defl- 
"  nition  of  coverage  is  rated  to  the  con- 
cept of  ■afTecting  commerce"  as  distin- 
"  guished  from  the  original  definition  of 
coverage  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
A<A,  that  is  to  say,  "in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce. ' 
Now.  I  think  we  ought  to  understand 
that  insofar  as  those  industries  or  em- 
ployees now  covered  by  the  act  are  con- 
cerned, the  definition  remains  the  same. 
Only  those  industries  or  employees  are 
covered  which  are  in  commerce  or  pro- 
duce goods  for  commerce.  It  is  only  as  to 
these  newly  covered  industries,  retail. 
and  service  establishments,  that  the  new- 
concept  of  'afTecting  commerce"  is  in- 
troduced. 

This  concept  of  "affecting  commerce" 
is  not  new  in  our  law  but  has  been  im- 
plemented by  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Wagner  labor 
relations  law.  We  all  have  a  good  idea 
what  it  means.  It  applies,  in  general,  to 
intrastate  businesses  which  either  ship 
goods  in  interstate  commerce  or  receive 
goods  from  interstate  commerce,  and 
businesses  of  like  character.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  the 
constitutionality  of  this  now-accustomed 
language  as  used  in  the  Wagner  Act  of 
1935  and  carried  forward  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  the  Landrum-Griflin 
Act. 

Substituting  "affecting  commerce"  for 
"in  commerce  or  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce"  would,  under  the  full 
definition  of  these  terms,  mean  that  all 
employees  of  the  covered  industry  would 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act.  not 
simply  thoi.e  who  work  on  the  goods  in 
preparation  for  their  shipment  into  com- 
merce. Why.  indeed,  should  this  not  be 
so?  Why  should  some  but  not  other 
employees  of  a  covered  industry  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  act?  If 
differences  there  are.  they  do  not  turn 
on  the  question  of  commerce. 

Another  question  that  has  been  raised 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  clarify  has  to 
do  with  the  definition  of  the  word  "en- 
terprise." In  section  3'q)  of  the  bill, 
"enterprise"  under  the  bill  is  defined  as 
follows : 

(q>  "Enterprise"  means  the  related  ac- 
tivities performed  (either  directly  or  in- 
directly through  unified  operation  or  com- 
mon control  or  otherwise)  by  any  person 
for  a  common  business  purpose  of  providing 
goods  or  services,  or  the  products  thereof, 
or  a  combination  of  them,  to  others,  and 
Includes  all  such  activities  whether  per- 
formed in  one  or  more  establishments  or  by 
one  or  more  corporate  or  other  organiza- 
tional units. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  pur- 
pose of  those  who  favor  this  bill  is  to 
regulate  the  corner  diiigstore.  That  is 
not  my  purpose,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  purpose,  now  or  ultimately,  of  those 
who  favor  the  bill.  But  when  you  have 
a  large  business  enterprise  entering  into 
so-called  franchises  or  lease  agreements 
which  conceal  the  fact  that  the  so-called 


lessee  or  franchise  holder  is  really  an 
agent  or  servant  of  the  large  business  en- 
terprise, then  I  think  there  is  rational 
ground  for  holding  that  all  these  fran- 
chise holders  or  leaseholders,  or  what- 
ever device  is  used,  should  be  held  to  be 
part  of  a  single  business  enterprise,  at 
least  for  some  purposes.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  about  this.  The  courts  have 
considered  this  problem  for  many  years, 
and  in  the  majority  of  the  decisions 
which  have  dealt  with  this  problem, 
where  people  who  have  been  injured  have 
tried  to  hold  the  large  business  enter- 
prise liable  on  the  common  law  theory 
of  resFKjndeat  superior  or  vicarious  li- 
ability, that  in  the  majority  of  these  de- 
cisions throughout  this  country  the 
courts  have  held  that  the  large  enter- 
prise, such  as  an  oil  company,  is  respon- 
sible for  accidents  which  occur  on  the 
premises  of  a  so-called  leaseholder;  the 
leaseholder  is  held  in  reality  to  be  a  serv- 
ant of  the  oil  company. 

So  that  on  both  these  scores  the  bill  is 
rational,  it  is  constitutional,  and  it  Is 
sound. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TELLER     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing that  the  committee  bill  is  intended 
to  cover  service  stations,  locally  owned 
service  stations,  which  operate  under  a 
franchise? 

Mr.  TELLER.  It  would  depend  upon 
the  contract  the  service  station  has.  If 
under  the  contract  the  service  station 
does  not  own  its  own  trucks,  has  to  sell 
merchandise  at  a  certain  price,  has  to 
keep  accounts  in  a  certain  way  in  trust 
for  the  oil  company,  does  not  have  title 
to  the  oil  which  it  gets  and  otherwise 
shows  such  a  complete  subservience  to 
the  oil  company  as  in  fact  to  constitute 
itself  a  servant,  although  called  an  in- 
dependent contractor,  then  the  greater 
number  of  courts  hold  and  this  bill 
properly  says  he  should  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  main  business  organization 
of  which  the  dominant  creature  is  the 
oil  company. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Teller! 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TELLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  TELLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  For  the  most  part, 
the  gentleman  has  been  telling  us  how 
the  courts  apply  the  common  law  and 
interpret  existing  statutes;  but.  of 
course,  we  are  going  to  be  faced  in  this 
particular  statute  with  new  language. 
This  bill  provides  that: 

"Enterprise"  means  the  related  activities 
performed  (either  directly  or  Indirectly 
through  unified  operation  or  common  con- 
trol or  otherwise). 

Unless  service  stations,  or  locally 
owned  bu.<=inesses  are  saved  by  the  pro- 
viso in  section  3(q).  the  "otherwise" 
can  be  a  very,  very  important  word. 
Anyone  who  is  particularly  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  the  committee  bill 
on  small  locally  owned  businesses  oper- 


ating under  franchises  should  look  very 
carefully  at  pages  6  and  7  of  the  re- 
port. The  committee  report  quotes  from 
a  memorandum  provided  to  the  chair- 
man by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

For  example,  the  report  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

Most  exclusive  distributorships,  for  exam- 
ple, require  the  dealer  to  sell  no  product 
competing  with  the  manufacturers'  product. 
This  type  of  control,  accompanied,  for  exam- 
ple, by  ar*y  restrictions  as  to  labor  policy  or 
such  other  control  of  his  method  of  opera- 
tion as  sub«tantlally  to  limit  his  inde- 
pendence of  judgment,  would  tend  to  indi- 
cate that  the  dealer  is  in  fact  part  of  his 
franchisor's  enterprise. 

I  might  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion. What  about  a  situation  where  a 
manufacturer  utilizes  a  fair  trade  law. 
in  a  State  where  such  a  law  is  consti- 
tutional, to  require  a  local  Rexall  drug- 
store or  a  local  retail  store  to  abide  by 
a  minimum  price?  As  I  read  the  inter- 
pretation by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
a  local  retail  .store  might  not  be  exempt 
regardless  of  its  annual  volume  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  TELLER  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  whom  I  highly 
respect,  particularly  in  this  field,  that  if 
he  has  concern  over  the  survival  of  the 
small  businessman  then  he  ought  to  be 
for  this  bill.  It  w  ill  compel  some  of  these 
large  business  companies,  like  oil  com- 
panies, to  give  the  people  who  sell  their 
merchandise  a  greater  measure  of  inde- 
pendence so  as  to  get  out  from  under 
because  of  this  provision.  But  I  wish 
to  say  further  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  see  no  authority  here  for 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  adopt  any 
regulations  under  this  provision:  and  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  so  we  have 
no  legislative  interpretation  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  authority  to  issue 
regulations.  This  is  a  matter  for  the 
courts  under  the  bill.  The  proviso  here 
is  very  narrow.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
very  much  in  the  proviso  to  help  the 
situation  and  the  language  is  broad. 

I  concede  that  this  will  require  a  large 
measure  of  judicial  interpretation  over 
a  period  of  years,  but  I  think  it  is  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  a  problem  as 
complicated  as  this,  to  express  a  concept 
that  unless  you  are  dealing  independ- 
ently you  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  business  for  the  purpose  of 
social  legislation  like  this  but  as  part  of  a 
larger  business. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  conclude  under  the 
argument  presented  by  the  able  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  the  holder  of 
the  franchise  is  going  to  be  covered  un- 
der this  committee  bill  whether  or  not 
he  does  $1  million  worth  of  business.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TELLER.  If  the  enterprise  as  a 
whole  does  more  than  $1  million  worth 
of  business  it  does  not  matter  how  much 
business  the  holder  of  the  franchise  does 
if  in  reality  under  the  contract  his  so- 
called  franchise  is  notliing  but  a  sham 
and  he  is  nothing  but  an  employee  of 
the  oil  company  or  other  company. 
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Mr.  LANDRUM.  Likewise,  to  hold  out 
to  him  that  he  would  be  exempt  with  the 
$1  million  cutoff  is  a  shiam,  is  it  not? 

Ml-.  TELLER.  It  is  a  sham  to  hold  out 
to  him  that  he  is  exempt  from  this  act 
if  his  so-called  business  is  a  sham,  a 
cloak  to  conceal  what  is  in  reality  an 
employer-employee  relationship. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  establishing  a  very 
effective  point  of  le^rislative  history.  I 
think  he  has  effectively  established  it. 

Mr.  TELLER.  I  do  not  know  what 
point  the  gentleman  refei-s  to,  but  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  Goodell  ! . 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as- 
suming that  the  minimum  wage  law 
should  be  extended.  I  think  the  greatest 
concern  to  all  of  us  today  is  just  how 
far  we  are  extending  it  inside  the  States. 
Once  a  principle  is  breached  there  Ls  no 
defense  thereafter.  Today  I  think  we 
have  to  consider  what  principles  we  are 
going  to  extend  or  breach  in  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

The  original  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  in  1938  rcQUired  that  any  business 
that  was  to  be  covered,  any  wages  that 
were  to  be  required  to  meet  a  minimum 
under  a  Federal  standard,  had  to  be 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  pro- 
ducing goods  that  would  be  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  Since  that  time 
that  principle  has  been  retained. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  accept  a  new 
concept,  a  new  organization  that  is  call- 
ed an  enterprise.  "Enterprise"  is  defined 
in  the  Roasevelt  bill  as  any  activity 
w  hich  "affects  commerce." 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Teller]  so  very  eloquently  stnd 
thoroughly  pointed  out,  "affecting  com- 
merce" is  a  phrase  which  has  been  in- 
terpreted by  the  courts.  When  we  dis- 
cussed this  in  the  committee  somebody 
asked  the  qeu.stion,  "What  is  an  activity 
affecting  commerce?  Just  how  far  does 
this  go?"  They  further  asked.  "Suppose 
we  have  a  man  getting  <'ti  a  bu-  a  local 
transit  bus,  down  in  AtlHi.ia  (ia  How 
does  this  affect  interstate  commerce? 
How  does  it  affect  commerce?" 

The  answer  that  was  given  to  this 
question  was.  "Well,  if  the  man  is  get- 
ting on  in  Atlanta,"  and  this  is  para- 
phrasing it.  "and  he  lives  there,  perhaps 
it  does  not  affect  commerce,  but  if  some- 
body flies  into  Atlanta  and  gets  on  that 
bus  with  a  suitcase,  this  affects  inter- 
state ccMnmerce.  Therefore,  because  one 
man  from  interstate  commerce  may 
board  the  bus,  the  entire  local  transit 
activity  affects  commerce  and  is  under 
Federal  jurisdiction." 

By  the  same  extension  of  thinking, 
virtually  every  activity,  the  shoeshine 
man  in  your  town,  the  corner  drugstore, 
the  grocery  store,  every  one  of  these  ac- 
tivities affects  commerce.  This  is  very 
well  established  under  the  law. 

But  we  temporarily  get  around  that 
impact.  We  put  a  $1  million  exemption 
in.    If  we  are  going  to  start  now  by  ac- 


cepting the  allegation  that  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  only  the  right  but  the 
responsibility  to  move  into  a  local  situ- 
ation, purely  intrastate,  and  regulate  the 
wages,  we  are  going  to  destroy  the  di- 
versity which  is  the  basis  of  our  Federal 
system  in  this  country.  You  can  start 
with  a  million  dollars  and  then  play  a 
new  numbers  game.  In  a  few  years  it 
will  be  a  question  of  a  new  amount 
again,  until  we  reduce  it  to  $900,000  and 
then  $500,000,  and  ultimately  it  will  be 
eliminated.  Every  one  of  the  local  en- 
.  terprises  will  be  included  and  wages  reg- 
ulated by  the  Fedei-al  Government. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man, insofar  as  the  million -dollar  ex- 
emption for  service  establishments  is 
concerned,  has  got  that  phase  of  the  bill 
mixed  with  the  definition  of  "enter- 
prise," because  they  are  in  two  separate 
categories.  I  concede  that  the  definition 
of  "enterprise"  is  not  as  clear  as  it 
should  be  in  the  bill,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt] will  accept  an  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  to  make  it  very 
clear  and  broaden  the  definition  of  "en- 
terprise" and  make  it  clear  that  filling 
stations  are  not  covered,  as  has  been  in- 
sinuated by  Members  this  afternoon. 
There  is  some  doubt  under  the  present 
language. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. But  the  gentleman  is  in  error. 
We  are  accepting  here  a  definition  of 
"enterprise"  which  includes  a  $1  million 
gross  business  provision.  The  phrase 
"affecting  commerce"  clearly  includes 
\irtually  everything  in  our  country. 
Then  we  add  the  million-dollar  exemp- 
tion. Next  we  add  other  exemptions  for 
specific  purposes  to  make  the  whole 
thing  more  palatable.  But  in  the  proc- 
ess we  abandwi  the  strong  principle  that 
a  person  has  to  engage  in  interstate 
commerce  to  be  subject  to  Federal  wage 
control.  Under  this  bill  you  do  not  have 
to  be  substantially  or  directly  involved 
in  interstate  commerce,  as  under  the  ad- 
ministration bill  or  the  Kitchin  substi- 
tute. Everyone  is  first  covered  and  then 
temporarily  given  a  reprieve.  I  favor 
increasing  coverage  and  raising  the  min- 
imum, but  not  for  the  price  of  shatter- 
ing such  a  vital  principle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QuiE]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  from  a  number  of  speakers  who 
have  really  stressed  the  main  objections 
to  this  bill.  I  hope  that  all  of  you  were 
here  when  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  LANDRUM  ] .  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  AyresI,  spoke  and  pointed 
out  specifically  what  was  wrong  with  the 
committee  bill  and  why  the  substitute 
bill  which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  ;  Mr.  Krr- 
chin],  will  be  a  far  superior  piece  of 
legislation. 


Tlie  two  major  objections  are:  First, 
it  is  unwise  to  legislate  for  future  Con- 
gresses. The  decision  was  readied  by 
the  committee  in  their  thorough  studies 
that  $1.15  minimum  is  acceptable  this 
year.  We  can  make  the  decision  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  to  $1.15.  as 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  com- 
mittee have  agreed  our  economy  can 
absorb,  but  we  sliould  look  at  the  situa- 
tion a  year  from  now  aiid  2  years  from 
now.  to  see  then,  whether  $1.20  and  $1.25 
can  then  be  established. 

The  second  objection  to  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  a  philosophical  difference,  but 
it  is  important.  We  are  not  just  extend- 
ing the  coverage.  We  are  making  a 
change  in  the  pliilosophic  concept  of 
Federal  wage  and  hour  law  if  we  pass 
the  committee  bill.  Tiie  use  of  a  dollar 
volume  of  business  to  determine  whetiier 
an  enterprise  is  in  interstate  commerce 
or  not  would  surely  in  many  cases  be 
a  Federal  infringement  on  strictly 
intrastate  business.  Some  strictly  intra- 
state enterprises  in  my  district  do  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  business.  One. 
for  instance,  sells  automobiles  and  farm 
equipment,  and  services  that  equipment. 
He  does  over  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
business,  and  he  does  most  of  his  busi- 
ness within  a  radius  of  25  miles  around 
him.  He  definitely  is  not  in  interstate 
commerce.    He  is  strictly  inti-astate. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  States  to 
pass  minimum  wage  laws  affecting  the 
businesses  in  the  States  which  businesses 
are  strictly  intrastate  in  character.  We 
do  that  in  Minnesota,  and  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  other  49  States  to  do 
likewise.  We  should  not  let  Federal  leg- 
islation intrude  in  this  field,  for  that  is 
conti-ary  to  my  philosophy  as  it  must  be 
to  the  philosophy  of  your  party,  the 
part>-  of  Jefferson,  which  stresses  this  so 
strongly. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

I  believe  the  minority  views  in  the 
committee  report  very  effectively  show 
the  need  for  the  Kitchin  substitute,  as 
reading  them  as  follows  shows: 

M.\JOH    OBJECTIONS  TO   THB   BU-L 

More  speclflcaJly.  the  bill  Is  defective  for 
the  following  principal  reasons: 

1.  The  bill's  fundamental  concept,  its  very 
basis  for  extension  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  retail  and  service  indiistrles, 
namely,  engagement  of  enterprises  In  an 
activity  affecting  commerce  represents  a 
sharp  and,  we  believe,  an  undesirable  de- 
parture from  the  interstate  commerce  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  original  act  was  based. 
Coupled  with  the  bill's  dependence  upon  an 
annual  dollar  volume  of  business  bb  a  cri- 
terion for  coverage  or  exemption,  the  bill. 
In  many  Instances,  would  be  harmful. 

2.  The  bill's  so-called  escalator  pro\-islons, 
applying  to  the  proposed  increase  In  the 
mlntmum  rate  both  for  existing  coverage 
and  for  newly  covered  Industries,  are  un- 
wise. Furthermore,  we  believe  It  would  be 
bad  legislative  policy  for  the  Congress  to 
enact  anticipatory  legislation  of  this  sort — 
2  to  4  years  ahead — t>efore  getting  the  facts 
about  the  economic  consequences  of  such 
action. 

EfT'ECTb  OF  THE  BH-L 

The  coverage  In  the  bill  of  any  activity, 
biisiness,  or  ind\istry  necessary  to  commerce 
or  to  the  production  of  goods  for,  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  in.  commerce  would  In- 
clude an  extremely  wide  range  of  activities. 
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For  fxam.  le.  It  would  include,  among  other 
things,  activities  In  which  employees  are  en- 
gaged or  employed  In  selling,  processing. 
ha.ndling.  using  as  materials,  or  otherwise 
•worfcmg  on  goods  that  have  been  moved  in 
or  pr  xluced  for  conmierce  by  any  person,  or 
lu  providing  or  furnishing  services  or  facili- 
ties in  aid  of  the  travel  of  persons  or  the 
transportation  of  things  or  the  communica- 
tion of  Information  across  State  lines  or 
other  services  or  faculties  for  commerce  or 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce. 

It  would  appear  that  if  an  enterprise  Is 
engaged  in  an  activity  affecting  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3(r)  and  has 
one  or  more  retail  or  service  establishments 
which  meet  the  test  prescribed  In  section 
3(s)(l).  all  other  establishments  which  are 
a  j*irt  of  the  enterprise  would  come  under 
the  new  coverage  provisions  of  the  act. 
Thus.  If  a  manufacturer  sells  his  products 
throvigh  his  own  retail  outlets,  both  the  em- 
ployees in  the  retail  outlets  and  the  em- 
ployees in  the  factory  woxild  appear  covered. 
Including  those  employees  who  might  not 
be  engaged  in  commerce  or  producing  goods 
for  commerce,  If  the  aggregate  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  of  the  retail  outlets  Is  %\ 
million  or  more. 

With  respect  to  laundries,  if  an  enterprise 
has  one  or  more  laundries  and  the  enterprise 
as  a  whole  meets  the  receipts  test,  then  all 
of  the  employees  of  that  enterprise  would 
come  under  the  expanded  coverage  provi- 
sions. For  example,  if  a  hotel  operates  a 
laundry  or  cleaning  establishment  that  fur- 
nishes services  to  the  hotel  and  the  hotel 
enterprise  as  a  whole  has  $1  million  or  more 
In  annual  receipts,  then  all  of  Its  employees 
would  be  covered 

As  another  example  of  the  effects  of  the 
bill,  the  retail  establishment  or  laundry  with 
an  annual  volume  of  $1  million  is  brought 
linder  che  law  while  a  competitive  retailer 
or  laundry  with  $900,000  or  $700,000  remains 
exempt.  This  is  contrary  to  the  basic  con- 
gressional intent  and  purpose  underlying 
Federal  wage-and-hour  regulation,  as  well 
as  the  Intent  of  the  law's  original  sponsors 
to  exclude  local  business  from  the  act.  Orig- 
inally, Congre.ss  felt  that  the  matter  of  reg- 
ulating the  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hours  of  local  retail  and  services  establish- 
ments should  be  left  to  the  States,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  extremely  wide  variation, 
all  over  the  Nation.  In  the  op>eratlng  prac- 
tices of  such  establishments  (81  Congres- 
SIOKAL  RicoRD  7648.  See  also  H.  Doc.  225, 
75th  Cong..  1st  sess.).  Moreover,  the  States 
have  been  making  progress  In  this  connec- 
tion. For  example,  during  the  past  year 
Maine.  North  Carolina,  and  Washington  en- 
acted minimum-wage  laws.  Alaska  and  Ver- 
mont raised  their  mlnlmiun.  In  all,  some 
27  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
wage-and-hour  laws  regulating  the  retail 
Industry. 

The  dollar  volume  test  for  determining 
coverage  of  the  retail  and  service  Industries 
raises  many  troublesome  questions.  Em- 
ployees of  a  local  business,  which  does  an 
annual  volume  of  $1  million  are  likely  to 
have  the  same  working  conditions  as  em- 
ployees of  a  local  business  which  does  a 
smaller  annual  volume,  so  that  there  is  no 
real  basis  upon  which  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  two.  But  tmder  the  bill,  the 
Independent  establishment  doing  an  annual 
volume  under  $1  million  will  find  itself 
exempt,  while  another  one  in  the  same  busi- 
ness across  the  street,  which  does  an  annual 
volume  of  $1  million  will  find  Itself  not 
exempt  and  subject  not  only  to  a  $1.25  mlnl- 
mtim  but  also  to  the  overtime  provisions  of 
the  ill  and  all  the  bookkeeping  and  paper- 
worlc  that  goes  along  with  it. 

The  bi:i  would  have  many  other  conse- 
quences XI t a  respect  to  retail  and  service 
enterprises      Thus,    the   new  coverage   con- 


cepts apply  only  to  those  employees  of  the 
enterprise  who  are  presently  exempt.  As 
for  employees  who  are  not  presently  exempt, 
central  warehouse  and  office  employees,  for 
example,  they  would  be  treated  like  any  other 
presently  covered  workers  and.  under  section 
5ia)  of  the  bill,  get  $1  15  per  hour  immedi- 
ately, $1.20  per  hour  a  year  later,  and  $1.25 
2  years  later  and  immediately  be  entitled  to 
overtime  after  40  hours  of  work  in  a  week. 
This  would  be  true  whether  the  enterprise 
did  more  or  less  than  $1  million  business 
annually.  Hence,  the  bill  would  give  rise 
to  the  peculiar  and  discriminating  situation 
under  which  some  of  an  establishment's  em- 
ployees would  be  entitled  to  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage  than  others  In  the  same  estab- 
lishment. 

Still  other  effects  should  be  noted.  A  re- 
tall  enterprise,  for  example,  doing  an  annual 
volume  of  $1  million  ostensibly  is  brought 
under  the  law  on  a  slldlng-scale  basis  for 
newly  covered  employees.  This  means  it  has 
its  minimum  wages  gradually  Increased  from 
$1  to  $1.25  and  Its  maximum  hours  gradual- 
ly reduced  from  48  to  40.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  retail  enterprise,  which  does  just 
under  $1  million  of  business  annually,  and 
which  several  years  later  has  its  volimie  In- 
creased to  $1  million,  will  find  Itself  sub- 
jected to  a  $1  25  minimum  and  a  40-hour 
week   Immediately   and   not  gradually. 

IMPACT  OF  THK   ESCAt.ATOR  PROVISIONS 

The  bill's  provision  for  mandatory  In- 
creases In  the  minimum  rate  from  $1  per 
hour  in  the  newly  covered  Industries,  and 
from  $1.15  under  existing  coverage,  to  $1  25 
through  annual  progression,  almost  certain- 
ly would  result  In  considerable  luiemploy- 
ment  and  extensive  economic  dislocation.  It 
would  work  harm  on  many  marginal  em- 
ployees, workers  trying  to  supplement  fam- 
ily Incomes,  and  the  physically  handicapped. 
The  consequences  would  be  particularly  felt 
in  the  industries  being  subjected  to  the  im- 
pact of  the  wage-hour  law  for  the  first 
time. 

In  1955  when  the  minimum  wage  was  in- 
creased from  75  cents  to  $1  with  no  exten- 
sion of  coverage.  2.1  million  workers,  or  8.4 
percent  of  all  the  then  covered  workers, 
were  paid  less  than  $1  and  received  wage  In- 
creases. 

In  contrast,  the  reported  bill  would,  of 
cotirse,  both  extend  coverage  and  increase 
the  minimum  wage.  With  relation  to  the  24 
million  workers  now  covered  by  the  act.  the 
bill  would  require  wage  Increases  In  the  first 
year  for  2,420,000  workers,  or  10  2  percent  A 
year  later  the  wages  of  these  2.420.000  work- 
ers and  of  an  EiddlMonal  583,000  workers  paid 
between  $1.15  and  $1  20  would  be  Increased 
to  $1.20.  At  the  end  of  2  years  the  wages 
of  these  3.003.000  workers  would  be  raised  to 
$1  25  as  would  the  wages  of  an  additional 
597,000  workers  paid  between  $1  20  and  $1.25. 
The  total  number.  3.600.000.  whoee  wages 
would  be  raised  represent  15.2  percent  of  all 
workers  now  under  the  act. 

Department  of  Labor  reports,  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  4(d)  of  the  act.  show  that 
It  took  over  3  years  to  make  a  reasonably 
complete  adjustment  to  the  Increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  from  75  cents  to  $1.  Even 
after  3  years,  the  extent  of  concentration  of 
workers  at  the  $1  level  was  much  greater 
than  it  had  been  when  that  rate  was  enacted, 
although  only  84  percent  of  the  covered 
workers  had  been  affected.  Obviously  an  In- 
crease affecting  152  percent  of  the  workers, 
nearly  twice  the  percentage  affected  by  the 
1956  increase,  would  result  In  extensive 
economic  dislocation,  causing  unemploy- 
ment. 

With  relation  to  those  workers  who  woula 
be  covered  for  the  first  time,  the  eeoalatcM- 
clause  Is  even  leas  defensible.     For  example. 


of  the  3  miUion  workers  lu  retail  trade  who 
would  be  brought  under  the  act  by  this  bill. 
600.000.  or  20  percent,  would  receive  Increases 
to  $1  The  wages  of  these  600.000  workers 
and  of  an  addltlotul  171,000  would  be  raised 
to  $1.10  a  year  later.  After  2  years  these 
771.000  workers  and  an  addiUonal  316,000 
would  bo  raised  to  $1.20.  At  the  end  of  3 
years  a  total  of  1,351,000  workers  In  retail 
trade — 46  percent  of  the  number  brought 
under  the  act  for  the  first  time — would 
receive  Increases  to  $1.25. 

Just  to  raise  to  $1  15  per  hour  the  wages 
of  the  2.420.000  presently  covered  employees 
who  are  now  paid  less  than  $1  15  would  re- 
quire a  direct  Increase  In  wage  costs  of  $452 
million  annually.  To  raise  to  $1  the  wages 
of  the  700,000  workers  who  are  now  paid  less 
than  that  amount,  and  who  would  be  covered 
for  the  first  time  by  the  bill's  provisions, 
would  require  a  direct  increase  In  wage  costs 
of  $240  million  annually.  Together  this 
amounts  to  nearly  $"00  million  per  year, 
without  any  escalation.  This  is  a  serious 
impact  on  the  segments  of  the  economy  most 
directly  affected.  To  effectuate  the  bill's 
"escalators,"  together  with  the  overtime  pro- 
vision on  the  newly  covered  industries, 
would.  In  our  Judgment,  cause  widespread 
hardship  not  Jn  keeping  with  either  the 
intent  of  the  act  or  sound  public  policy 

Accordingly.  It  Is  apparent  to  us  that  the 
Congress  should  not  now  set  the  minimum 
rates  In  excess  of  $1  for  the  newly  covered 
nor  at  more  than  $115  for  the  presently  cov- 
ered levels  which  appear  to  be  economically 
feasible  at  present — and  rely  on  the  pro- 
cedures contemplated  under  section  4(d)  of 
the  act  If  and  when  any  further  Increases 
might  be  contemplated. 

Section  4(d)  provides  an  effective  method 
of  adjusting  minimum  wage  rates  as  eco- 
nomic conditions  warrant.  In  contrast,  the 
proF>oeed  escalator  provisions  would  become 
effective  at  a  predetermined  time,  without, 
regard  to  economic  conditions  at  that  time, 
or  to  changes  which  have  occurred  in  wage 
levels.  In  the  cost  of  living,  or  In  ability  of 
employers  to  adjust  to  higher  minimum 
wages.  Instead,  these  escalator  provisions 
would  negate  the  basic  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress In  adopting  section  4(d)  of  the  act. 

CONCLUSION 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  we  Intend  to  sup- 
port on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  substitute 
proposal  which  avoids  effects  such  as  out- 
lined above  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
would  provide  for  new  extension  of  minimum 
wage  coverage  to  the  truly  Interstate  retail 
chain  enterprises. 

The  proposal  would  distinguish  between 
the  Interstate  chains  and  the  truly  local  re- 
tall  enterprises,  thus  effectuating  the  under- 
lying pxirposc  of  Federal  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation to  regulate  "Industries  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce"  and.  at  the  same  time,  avoiding 
the  possible  constitutional  infirmities  Inher- 
ent In  a  dollar  volume  test. 

Only  in  this  way,  we  believe,  can  we  enact 
legislation  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  act 
to  additional  employees  In  the  retail  industry 
and.  at  the  same  time,  avoid  wide  depar- 
ture from  the  basic  Interstate  concept  of  the 
act  and  minimize  adverse  economic  conse- 
quences. 

Mr  KEARNS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minute.s  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  CrR-nsl. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr  Chair- 
man, first  I  want  to  commend  the  sub- 
committee and  the  committee  for  a  very 
good  .study  and  also  thank  them  publicly 
for  permitting  me  to  testify  on  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  this  minimum  wage- 
hour  legislation. 
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The  minimum-wage  feature  is  an  eco- 
nomic tool  to  try  to  achieve  certain 
economic  results  I  was  very  sorry  to 
hear  the  gentleman  from  California  ( Mr. 
Roosevelt]  take  it  away  from  the  kind 
of  tool  that  it  really  is  and  try  to  pre- 
sent it  as  though  it  were  a  different  kind 
of  tool. 

This  is  not  an  argument  of  one  side 
being  for  the  little  man  and  the  other 
side  against  him  as  is  so  often  attempted 
to  be  presented;  this  is  an  issue  as  to 
how  do  we  best  achieve  economic  ad- 
vancement for  our  people.  A  lot  of  eco- 
nomic implications  are  involved  in  this 
legislation.  In  my  testimony  I  sought 
to  set  out  some  of  the  guidelines  that  I 
think  will  always  have  to  guide  us  if  we 
are  going  to  use  this  economic  device  in 
proper  fashion.  I  happen  to  feel  that  it 
is  a  good  economic  tool  and  has  served 
us  well. 

Let  me  point  out  a  statement  I  quoted 
on  page  1247  of  the  hearings  of  Mr.  N. 
Arnold  Toles.  a  Cornell  University  econ- 
omist: 

When  we  come  to  assess  the  results  of 
these  minimum-wage  laws  and  regulations, 
we  need  to  remind  ourselves,  once  more,  of 
their  very  special  objectives.  In  the  United 
States  (and  in  Great  Britain),  legal  mini- 
mum-wage regulation  has,  by  and  large,  been 
devoted  to  the  limited  purpose  of  raising  the 
wages  of  the  lowest-paid  workers,  constitut- 
ing a  small  minority  of  the  whole  body  of 
employees. 

In  other  words,  the  theory  is  that  of 
what  I  would  call  a  rippling  effect.  The 
intention  has  never  been  to  have  a  com- 
plete coverage.  We  would  have  to  change 
the  tool  or  the  philosophy.  The  philos- 
ophy is  to  cover  a  large  or  substantial 
group  of  employees  and  from  that  we 
gain  the  rippling  effect,  because  it  indeed 
does  ripple  out  and  affect  the  whole 
economy  to  an  extent.  We  are  talking 
about  minimum  wages  in  industrj,'  where 
the  average  industrial  wage  was  $2.22  an 
hour  in  the  year  1959 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  What  does  the  gen- 
tleman feel  about  the  inflationary  rami- 
fications this  step  will  mean  to  this  Na- 
tion in  4  or  5  years? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  There  is  no 
question  I  think  it  will  have  such  an 
effect,  if  we  were  to  extend  it  beyond 
$1.15;  however,  in  my  judgment.  $1.15. 
if  our  calculations  are  not  wrong,  should 
not  do  real  damage  in  this  area.  Other- 
wise we  might  do  damage  to  the  very 
people  we  are  talking  about  helping. 
There  has  been  real  advancement  In  the 
United  States  in  the  past  decade  in  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  people. 

Table  C-%  prepared  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  in  the  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President.  1959.  shows  the 
percentage  of  families  earning  under 
$2,000  per  year  and  those  over  $2,000. 
In  1947.  17  percent  of  the  famihes  were 
under  $2,000.  In  1958,  it  was  reduced  to 
14  percent. 

Then,  to  move  to  another  area.  47 
percent  of  American  families  were  under 
$4,000.  in  1948,  38  percent.  In  other 
words,  not  only  was  the  wealth  of  this 


country  increasing  but  we  were  also  get- 
ting a  better  spread  among  our  people. 

I  think  the  minimum  wage  law  has 
had  its  influence  through  this  rippling 
effect.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  Committee 
in  its  consideration — and  I  happen  to 
think  that  the  substitute  is  by  far  the 
better  of  these  bills — to  remember  this 
is  an  economic  tool.  Do  not  let  your- 
selves be  put  in  the  position  of  thinking 
it  does  not  have  an  effect  throughout  all 
our  wage  scales. 

But  these  things  have  to  be  balanced, 
and  I  believe  they  can  be  balanced. 

One  final  point  that  is  very  disturbing 
to  me  is  this  figure  in  the  bill  which 
tries  to  put  a  million-dollar  limitation 
on  the  basis  of  gross  income  in  the  retail 
or  service  field.  Depending  on  what  kind 
of  business  you  are  in  you  could  have  a 
million  dollars,  and  another  one  have 
only  $200,000,  and  yet  be  quite  similar. 
For  example,  in  the  automobile  industry, 
your  gross  is  going  to  be  large  while,  in 
some  other  selling  game  where  your 
product  is  a  smaller  unit  cost,  you  will 
have  a  less  amount. 

I  suggest  this  is  an  unconstitutional 
provision  of  classification  because  it  is 
based  upon  a  purely  arbitrary  and  mean- 
ingless money  figure. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  most 
intelligent  debate  here  today.  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  presented 
their  views  in  an  eloquent  manner  They 
have  debated  the  issues  in  good  faith 
according  to  their  convictions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking  member 
on  my  committee,  I  expect  to  support 
the  sub.stitute.  However,  I  want  to  serve 
notice  that  in  the  event  the  Roosevelt 
bill  does  prevail,  I  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit,  with  instructions  to  substitute 
my  bill,  H.R.  12847. 

The  provisioas  of  this  bill  are  that  on 
January  1.  1961.  we  will  increase  the 
minimum  wage  from  $1  to  $1.15.  The 
problem  of  coverage  will  be  studied  by 
the  committee  and  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  House  no  later 
than  January  3,  1962.  When  a  thorough 
study  has  been  made  by  an  authoritative 
committee  of  the  House,  and  a  staff  of 
economic  experts,  of  the  far-reaching 
ramifications,  and  ix)ssible  effects  on  our 
national  economy,  of  extended  coverage, 
then  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  support 
the  committee's  recommendations  and 
rest  the  decision  of  whom  should  or 
should  not  begin  to  pay  the  minimum 
wage  rale  with  the  good  judgment  of  this 
great  body. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  the  substitute  pre- 
vails; if  not,  that  you  will  support  my 
motion  to  recommit  and  substitute  my 
bill,  H.R.  12847 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Elliott). 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12677.  the  committee 
bill  which  is  generally  known  and  spoken 
of  here  as  the  Roosevelt  bill. 

This  bill  would  raise  the  minimum 
wage  from  the  present  $1  an  hour  to 
$1.25  an  hour. 


This  bill  would  extend  the  coverage  of 
the  wage-hour  law  to  SVz  million  more 
American  workers. 

This  bill  is  a  compassionate  approach 
to  the  problems  it  seeks  to  solve.  It 
takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
businesses  that  are  newly  covered  by  the 
bill  will  reasonably  need  some  time  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  and 
adjustments.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

This  bill  covers  employees  who  work 
in  stores  that  sell  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  merchandise  a  year. 

This  bill  covers  employees  who  labor 
in  laundries  that  wash  or  clean  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  wearing  apparel  a 
year. 

This  bill  covers  employees  of  those 
hotels  that  do  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  business  a  year. 

It  covers  other  service  establishments 
that  do  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  busi- 
ness a  year,  but  does  not  include  res- 
taurants. The  committee  felt  that  there 
were  special  problems  connected  with 
restaurants  at  this  time  and  voted  not  to 
cover  them. 

The  bill  makes  many  specific  exemp- 
tions all  of  which  are  set  out  in  the  bill. 
It  exempts  the  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
ning industry,  the  logging  and  pulpwood 
gathering  industries,  the  taxicab  indus- 
try and  several  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  business  that  does  a 
million-dollar  volume  a  year  is  not  a 
small  business.  Generally  speaking,  I 
feel  that  the  larger  businesses,  with  p>er- 
haps  a  few  exceptions  should  be  covered 
by  the  law. 

I  get  tired  of  hearing  the  South  pro- 
moted as  a  low-wage  section.  Southern 
workers  are  as  good,  efficient,  and  pro- 
ductive as  they  are  anywhere.  The  new 
southern  industries,  and  the  old  ones  for 
that  matter,  are  generally  doing  well. 
They  are  doing  well  at  least  in  part  be- 
cause their  employfes  are  good. 

When  I  see  a  worker  in  my  home  town 
being  paid,  let  us  say.  70  cents  an  hour 
for  doing  the  same  job  that  a  worker  in 
a  northern  or  midwestern  city  is  being 
paid  SI. 25  an  hour  to  do.  I  do  not  like  it. 
This  is  especially  true  if  both  people 
work  for  the  same  company. 

The  minimum  wage  law  has  been  good 
for  the  South. 

The  raise  in  the  minimum  provided  by 
this  bill  will  be  good  for  the  South. 

Southern  workers  will  benefit  by  it; 
southern  stores  and  shops  will  benefit  by 
it  because  the  increased  wages  will  move 
right  into  the  channels  of  trade  and  help 
to  build  a  stronger  market. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  great  faith  in 
the  South  and  in  its  people  I  have  faith 
in  the  southern  worker.  I  have  faith  in 
the  southern  businessman.  The  genius 
of  our  people  who  believe  in  giving  a 
good  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay,  the  God- 
given  advantages  of  raw  materials  and 
climate  that  we  enjoy  all  combine  to  as- 
sure the  continued  growth  of  the  South. 
Our  real  shortage  now  is  one  of  capital. 
That  has  been  true  for  a  long  time.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  develop  our  south- 
ern market.  I  am  sure  we  cannot  develop 
southern  capital  without  reasonably 
good  wages.  I  support  the  committee 
bill,    and   congratulate    its    author,    the 
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gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt I  for  bringing  a  reasonable  bill  to 
the  floor      

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  Chairman,  the 
substitute  bill  offeied  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carohna  'Mr  Kitchin 
would  extend  minimum  wase  coverage 
to  certain  retail  estabiu-hments,  but  not 
to  sei'vice  establishments. 

The  statements  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  and  the  gen- 
tleman fr  -m  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres;.  who  in- 
-rcd'ict'd  an  identical  bill.  H  R.  12822. 
concerning  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the 
word  'retail,  '  a.s  used  in  their  legislation, 
will  be  vtry  important  as  legislative 
history. 

I  should  like  to  state  that  their  ex- 
pressed intent  accords  with  my  interpre- 
tation Such  bu.sinesses  as  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  service  stations  are  under- 
stood to  be  service  establishments,  rather 
than  retail  establishments,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  substitute.  Such  an  in- 
terpretation IS  both  reasonable  and  sup- 
portable by  authorities  already  estab- 
lished For  example,  in  a  leading  case 
involvaig  the  wage-hour  law,  Consoli- 
dat^-d  Timber  Co.  v.  Woviack  (132  F. 
Jd      101.  106',  the  Court  said: 

W«  r,hir.lc  It  quite  generally  underst<xxl  by 
tHjch  lawyer  and  layman  that  an  ordinary 
restaurant  or  eating  place  "renders  a  serv- 
ice" rather  than  "makes  a  sale."  and  that 
a  restaurant  Is  a  "service"  rather  than  a 
"retail"  esi-abllshment. 

The  above  rule  is  well  established  in 
the  common  law  and  under  the  Uniform 
Sales  Act,  on  the  ground  that  service  is 
the  predominant  element  of  the  trans- 
action and  the  transfer  of  title  to  the 
food  consumed  is  merely  an  incidental 
feature  thereof — Pappanastos  v.  State 
Tex  Commission  1 177  So.  158,  235  Ala 
50  :  Child's  Dinina  Hall  Co.  v.  Sicmgler 
'197  A  105  112  173  Md.  490';  West  v. 
Katsa.ranas  '16J  A.  685,  107  Pa.  Super. 
118'  ;  O  Connor  V.  Smith  '49  S.E.  2d  310. 
188  Va  214'  ;  Albrecht  v  Rubinstein  (63 
A.  2d  158.  135  Conn  243  >  ;  Merrill  v.  Hod- 
son  '91  A.  533.  534,  88  Conn.  314 ». 

It  might  also  be  observed  that  under 
its  original  interpretative  bulletin  deal- 
ing with  the  retail  exemption  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Listed  as  examples  of 
service  establishments  the  following* 
restaurants,  hotels,  laundries,  garages, 
barberships,  and  beauty  parlors. 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  Con- 
gress is  given  the  power,  under  the  third 
clause  of  section  8  of  our  Constitution, 
to  "regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes." 

Now  I  am  not  one  to  consider  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  dead  hand  of  the  past  laid 
upon  our  proper  concern  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  necessary  problems  of 
today.  Nor  do  I  think  that  we  should 
seek  to  inteiT>ret  it  in  a  totally  inelastic 
manner,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  vision 
of  the  men  who  drafted  this  unique  and 
wonderful  document  was  necessarily 
limited  by  the  scope  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  Nevertheless,  I  do  be- 
lieve, with  utmost  conviction,  that  the 
passage  of  time  has  firmly  established 
and  proven  the  wisdom  of  the  principles 
with  which  they  dealt,  and  that  for  us 


of  this  generation  to  depail  farther 
from  those  principles  than  we  already 
have  would  be  most  unwise  and  dftr.- 
mental  to  the  tieneratiorus  of  frf-e  Amer- 
icans who  may  follow  us. 

For  so  long  as  we  are  mere  humans. 
unable  to  communicate  with  one  an- 
other except  through  the  mediimi  of  the 
spoken  and  written  word,  there  will  al- 
ways be  dispute  and  dissension  over  the 
true  meanmg  behind  those  words.  It 
has  been  ever  so  with  respect  to  the 
interpretation  of  this  so-called  com- 
merce clause  of  our  Constitution.  This 
is  a  most  important  clause,  serving  a 
twofold  purpose.  It  is  the  direct  source 
of  the  most  important  powers  which  the 
Federal  Government  exercises  in  time  of 
peace,  and  except  for  the  due-process- 
of-law  clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  it 
is  the  most  imE>ortant  limitation  im- 
posed by  the  Constitution  on  the  exer- 
cise of  State  power.  For  one  to  follow 
the  attempts  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
through  the  years,  to  lay  down  guide- 
lines for  constitutional  legislative  ac- 
tion within  the  framework  of  the  prin- 
ciple expressed  by  those  simple  15  words 
of  the  "commerce"  clause  is  a  fascinat- 
ing experience.  From  it,  one  can  gain 
an  insight  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
function  as  well  as  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  gradually 
been  expanded  and  enlarged  into  the 
sphere  of  influence  It  enjoys  today. 

If  you  W.11  follow  that  process,  you 
will  note  that,  through  judicial  interpre- 
tation, the  problem  of  applying  this 
clause  has  slowly  shifted  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  operation  as  a  curb  on 
State  power  to  its  operation  as  a  source 
of  national  power  Thus,  In  the  some 
1.400  applicable  cases  to  reach  the  Su- 
preme Court  prior  to  19C0,  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  those  cases  had 
only  to  do  with  protecting  commerce 
against  State  interference  and  stemmed 
from  State  laws.  The  importance  of  the 
word  regulate"  remained  in  the  back- 
ground. However,  the  balance  began  to 
incline  the  other  way  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of 
1887.  and  since  then,  paralleling  the  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  is  only  an  enabling  docu- 
ment that  we.  as  citizens,  can  stretch 
even  in  prmciple  as  well  as  in  specifics 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  changing  times, 
have  come  in  rapid  succession:  Federal 
invasions  into  the  highway,  railway,  and 
hydroelectric  power  regulatory  fields  and 
such  broader  laws  as  the  Sherman  Act, 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act.  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act.  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  and  .so  on. 

While  there  are  many  other  more  re- 
cent examples  of  the  exercise  of  congres- 
sional power  to  broaden,  p>erhaps  far 
beyond  the  intent  of  the  Pounders  of  this 
Republic,  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  to  "regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  States,"  the  one  we  are  most 
concerned  here  with  today  would  be  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  The 
idea  of  minimum  wage  legislation  orig- 
inated with  the  States,  Massachusetts 
being  the  first  to  pass,  in  1912.  a  mini- 
mum wage  law.  Eight  more  States  fol- 
lowed suit  in  1913.  and  six  more  by  1923. 


in  which  year  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that   a  District  of  Columbia  minimum 
waKe  law  enacted  in  1918  was  unconstitu- 
tional.    Prom  then  on.   until  Congress 
acted  in  1938,  most  such  State  laws  were 
unenforced     Coinciding  with  Federal  ac- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  upheld,  in  1937, 
a  State  of  Washington  minimum  wage 
law,   and,   to   date,   there   are   some   33 
States  with  some  form  or  other  of  legis- 
lation of  this  type,  affecting  some  4  mil- 
lion  workers   not   presently   covered   by 
the  act  of  1938.     My  own  State  of  New 
York  this  year  passed  its  first  statewide 
minimum  wage  law.  to  become  effective 
on  October  1  of  this  year,  adopting  a  $1 
per  hour  minimum.     All  of  this  is  In- 
dicative, I  think,  of  progress  on  the  State 
level,  in  that  the  majority  of  our  several 
States  have  acknowledged  their  own  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  field  where,  in  my 
opinion,  their  own   knowledge  of  their 
own  peculiar  economic  problems  serves  to 
make  their  action  more  appropriate  to 
their  locale  and  therefore  more  effective. 
I    think    it    is    accurate    to    say    that 
through  the  years  we,  as  a  people,  have 
moved  away  from  the  original  constitu- 
tional principle  of  a  limited  Central  Gov- 
ernment.    Since  one  cannot  turn  back 
the    legislative   clock,    I    would   suppose 
that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  explore  now 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  this  trend 
has  been  a  wise  one.     Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  is  a  fact. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all 
of  us  must  now  subscribe  to  the  idea 
that,  having  fallen  so  far  off  a  standing 
wagon  without  too  much  of  a  bump,  we 
can  safely  now,  and  with  ju.stiflcation, 
try  an  even  more  spectacular  leap  from 
the  moving  wagon  of  a  guardianship 
form  of  government,  no  matter  how  some 
of  our  partisan  supporters  might  ap- 
plaud. 

Those  who  urge  us  to  do  so.  In  pro- 
moting what  they  obvlou.sly  think  is 
a  wholly  inadequate  measure — H.R. 
12677 — as  "watered  down"  by  the  com- 
mittee in  an  effort  to  find  an  acceptable 
compromise,  speak  to  us  from  a  strong 
humanitarian  point  of  view,  echoing  the 
declared  purpose  of  the  1938  act  itself. 
That  act  stated  that  its  intent  was  to 
correct  and  eliminate  "conditions  detri- 
mental to  the  maintenance  of  the  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  necessary  for 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being 
of  workers."  Its  other  purposes,  as  de- 
veloped by  debate  on  that  act  and  by  ad- 
mmistration  statements  at  the  time,  in- 
cluded such  aims  as  spreading  employ- 
ment through  the  penalty  overtime  pay 
provisions,  increasing  mass  purchasing 
power  and  eliminating  unfair  competi- 
tion ba.sed  on  substandard  wages. 

These  are  certainly  all  laudable  aims, 
as  are  the  aims  expressed  by  the  sp)on- 
sors  of  the  legislation  presently  before 
us.  For  instance.  I  quote  from  a  pam- 
phlet issued  la.st  year  by  the  joint  mini- 
mum wage  committee,  AFL-CIO,  out  of 
its  Washington  office,  that: 

The  Nation  has  largely  lost  sight  of  this — 
minimum  wage — problem.  It  has  been 
glossed  over  by  surface  prosperity  and  the 
continuing  gains  by  organized  work- 
ers. •  •  •  As  long  as  miUlons  of  Americans 
earn   less   than   enough    to   cover  food    and 
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shelter,  the  most  impressive  apparent  pros- 
perity rests  on  a  rotting  foundation.  The 
expanding  economy  essential  to  full  employ- 
ment requires  that  all  wage  earners,  not  Just 
a  bare  majority,  must  be  guaranteed  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  In  keeping  with 
American  standards.  •  •  •  We  are  democ- 
racy's showcase  (and)  the  grim  drabness  of 
American  life  for  those  who  earn  $1  an  hour, 
and  millions  mcwe  who  earn  even  less  •  •  • 
Jays  us  open  to  the  charge  that  In  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  In  the  Soviet  Union,  there 
Is  a  class  society  In  which  the  lowest  are 
condemned  to  grinding  poverty. 

Now  that  is  strong  and  compelling 
language,  but  I  happen  to  think  that 
there  are  equally  strong  and  compelling 
reasons  why,  in  the  interests  of  these 
very  people,  and  their  children  and  their 
children's  children,  we  here,  today,  must 
seek  to  preserve  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  hmited  Government  and  the 
States  rights  bulwark  against  the  fur- 
ther encroachment  of  mdividual  free- 
dom by  big  government,  which  bulwark, 
in  the  words  of  Senator  Goldw.^ter.  has 
been  "fast  disappearing  under  the  piling 
sands  of  absolutism." 

I  am  not  prepared  to  argue  the  wis- 
dom of  the  original  enactment  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  nor 
of  the  subsequent  amendments  thereto 
which  have  caused  the  minimum  Federal 
wage  to  climb  from  25  cent.s  an  hour  to 
$1  an  hour  in  slightly  le.ss  than  18  years, 
while  the  maximum  work  week  has 
dropped  from  44  to  40  hours.  I  will 
leave  it  to  others,  better  qualified  than 
I,  to  argue  the  effect  as  well  as  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  attempt  to  have  wage 
rates  and  hours  set  by  an  all -wise  gov- 
ernment in-stead  of  by  the  competitive 
forces  at  play  in  a  free  economy.  I  am 
even  willing  to  concede,  despite  some 
question  as  to  the  eventual  inflationary 
result,  that  there  is  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  now  raising  the  present  $1  an 
hour  Federal  minimum  to  $1.15.  But.  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  utterly  opposed  to 
any  legislation  that  will  de-stroy  the 
interstate  commerce  principle  upon 
which  the  1938  act  was  based. 

Such  would  surely  be  the  effect  of  H.R. 
12677's  enterprise  coverage  approach,  as 
a  shift  from  the  present  employee-by- 
emoloyee  coverage  basis,  coupled  with 
the  completely  unrealistic  annual  dollar 
volume  test.  Both  are  symbolic  of  the 
thinking  of  the  proponents  of  a  planned 
economy  which,  in  my  judgment,  could 
as  surely,  though  more  slowly,  destroy 
our  way  of  life  than  the  nuclear  bombs 
we  now  seek  to  prepare  a  defense 
against. 

The  substitute  to  the  committee  bill 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  IMr,  Kitchin] 
under  the  title  of  H.R.  12853,  raises  the 
present  Federal  minimum  wage  on  work- 
ers now  covered  under  the  1938  act,  as 
amended,  from  $1  an  hour  to  $1.15  an 
hour.  As  I  have  said,  I  believe  there  is 
justification  for  this.  In  addition,  it 
avoids  the  unsound  escalator  provisions 
of  H.R.  12677.  which  would  set  addi- 
tional raises  at  predetermined  times 
without  regard  to  what  economic  con- 
ditions might  then  prevail.  I  can  see  no 
justification  for  such  escalators  what- 
soever.    Congress  will  be  in  session  next 


year,  and  the  next,  and  if  further  in- 
creases can  then  be  justified  we  can 
then  act.  Also,  by  that  time,  we  should 
have  the  benefit  of  such  studies  as  will 
be  made  as  to  the  economic  effect  of  the 
presently  contemplated  jump  to  weigh 
against  the  infiationary  dangers  in- 
herent in  any  further  increase. 

The  substitute  also  junks  the  unwork- 
able and  unsound  changes  prop>osed  by 
H.R.  12677  in  the  criteria  for  coverage 
under  the  Federal  act  which,  in  time, 
would  engtilf  virtually  every  enterprise 
in  our  economy,  from  the  corner  grocei-y 
store  to  the  family  pharmacy,  in  the 
tangled  web  of  Federal  bureaucracy.  In 
fact,  judging  from  the  unhappy  recep- 
tion given  H.R.  12677  in  its  present  form, 
both  by  its  original  sponsors  and  its 
ardent  supF>orters  outside  of  Congress,  it 
would  almost  seem  that  that  very  result 
is  their  eventual  aim,  and  that  should 
H.R.  12677  become  law  it  would  serve  as 
their  means  to  that  end.  In  such  a  proj- 
ect. I  will  not  play  a  part.  As  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, I  am  already  aware  of  the  difficulty 
that  the  small  business  community  now 
faces  merely  to  survive  in  this  era  of 
bigness,  whether  we  are  talking  about  big 
business  or  big  government.  I  believe  it 
to  be  vitally  important  that  we  not  add 
to  their  problems. 

The  Kitchin  substitute,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  extend  new  coverage  to  some 
1.4  million  employees  in  the  truly  inter- 
state retail  chain  enterprises  which  op- 
erate 5  or  more  retail  establishments  in 
2  or  more  States.  Thus  it  preserves  the 
interstate  principle  on  which  we  have 
previously  acted,  as  well  as  the  constitu- 
tional concept  of  States  rights  and  a 
limited  central  government.  It  would 
provide  a  new  minimum  of  only  $1  an 
hour  for  these  newly  covered  employees, 
but  would  not  yet  subject  them  to  the 
overtime  provisions  of  existing  law.  It 
would,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  the 
existing  minimum  wage  exemptions  en- 
joyed by  hotels,  restaurants,  motion- 
picture  theaters,  amusement  parks, 
laundries,  and  other  establishments  en- 
gaged in  retail  servicing  as  distinguished 
from  retail  selling. 

It  is  a  reasonable  and  justifiable  exten- 
sion, and  it  represents  a  responsible  legis- 
lative action  in  the  face  of  strong  elec- 
tion year  pressures.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  the  substitute,  but, 
should  it  fail,  I  also  urge  them  to  vote 
down  the  committee  bill  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  not  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port a  $1.25  minimum  wage.  I,  there- 
fore, support  the  committee  bill. 

We  have  learned  much  since  1938,  and 
many  of  the  ghosts  which  haunted  our 
house  of  economic  order  have  disap- 
peared in  these  last  22  years.  This, 
however,  has  not  dispelled  the  contro- 
versy. 

Voluminous  statistics  are  available, 
and  each  industry  presents  shadings  to 
the  question.  Obviously,  no  one  uni- 
ver.-jal  solution  is  applicable  to  all  indus- 
tries. There  is  also  the  omnipresent 
question  of  the  basis  for  Federal  inter- 
vention. 

There  was  a  time  when  wage  regula- 
tions were  designed  primarily  to  estab- 


lish and  maintain  socioeconomic  status. 
Each  wage  earner  fitted  into  a  class 
strata  commensurate  with  the  social  ac- 
ceptance and  need  for  his  occuc>ation  or 
trade.  The  industrial  revolution,  cou- 
pled with  the  emergence  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  new  methods,  produced  great 
change.  The  status  factor  diminished, 
and  laissez  faire  preempted  all  the  theo- 
ries of  economic  welfare.  A  free  market 
with  unrestricted  methods  of  competi- 
tion became  the  mode  of  regulation.  The 
position  and  welfare  of  low -wage  earners 
were  established  by  the  demands  on  in- 
dustry. Government  did  not  interfere. 
The  free  market  deteimined  labor  de- 
mand and  the  availability  of  labor  deter- 
mined wages. 

In  the  United  States  we  soon  discov- 
ered that  this  would  not  and  could  not 
work.  A  cheap  labor  market  composed 
largely  of  untrained  and  unskilled  im- 
migrants would  take  any  wages  avail- 
able. Competition  for  employment  was 
based  solely  on  the  willingness  of  the 
labor  force  to  work  for  lower  wages.  The 
availability  of  such  a  force  became  a 
detriment  to  the  entire  wage  structure. 
Economic  deterioration  prevailed. 

Without  minimum  standards,  either 
self-imposed  or  governmentally  estab- 
lished, an  atmosphere  of  cut-throat  com- 
petition prevailed.  One  industry  could 
literally  destroy  another  by  utilization 
of  the  lowest  wage  earners  to  gain  com- 
petitive advantage.  This  could  cast  out 
the  employer  attempting  to  provide  his 
employees  with  a  means  for  a  minimum 
standard  of  living  and  commensurate 
with  the  services  rendered  The  pre- 
mise that  minimum  wages  provoked  by 
market  demands  would  seek  their  own 
level  and  provide  improved  wage  scales 
did  not  work.  Government  action  fol- 
lowed, which  was  proper  and  right. 

Minimum  wage  laws  should  not  be 
thought  of  as  a  method  for  government 
regulation  of  mdustry.  It  is  not  a 
vehicle  for  such  intervention  nor  should 
it  be.  The  goal  of  any  minimum  wage 
legislation  should  be  to  afford  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  and  a  healthy 
atmosphere  for  competitive  industry 
without  turning  loose  the  long  tentacles 
of  government  that  could  strangle  the 
efforts  and  ingenuity  of  a  free  economy. 

I  support  the  committee  bill  which 
provides  for  a  step  increase  to  $1.25. 
Few  can  deny  the  existence  of  low -wage 
areas — cheap  labor — that  make  for  un- 
fair competiT^ive  advantage.  Not  only 
this,  but  it  creates  an  unhealthy  atmos- 
phere in  the  area  itself. 

My  own  city  of  New  York  provides  a 
significant  case  in  point.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  largest  concentration  of 
the  so-called  "sweatshop  industries" 
existed  in  New  York  City.  These  in- 
dustries have  been  notorious  for  low 
wages,  tenement  housing,  unfair  com- 
p>etition  and  ;?reat  turnover.  Still  today 
much  of  the  work  is  seasonal  and  the 
demand  for  the  goods  produced  in  un- 
predictable. In  New  York  City  the 
highly  seasonal  apparel  industry  ac- 
counts for  mofe  than  one-third  of  the 
employment  in  nondurable  goods  manu- 
factured in  New  York  City.  This  in- 
dustry employs  more  workers  than  all 
the  durable  goods  industries  combined. 
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In  December  1959.  the  apparel  industry 
a'.one  m  New  York  City  employed  over 
275,000  people.  In  that  same  month  the 
average  weekly  wage  of  this  group  was 
S71.97  per  week.  In  the  same  period 
new  hires  in  this  industry  were  2  9  per 
100  employees  while  the  number  of  sep- 
arationf  per  hundred  was  7.9;  4.5  were 
layoffs. 

To  this  industry  and  the  others  in 
New  York,  mimmum  wage  is  vital.  The 
garment  industry  is  most  competitive. 
Competition  dictates  the  working  con- 
ditions. Unfair  competition  has  been 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  Such 
unfairness  takes  place  in  terms  of  wage 
levels.  This  is  an  industry  which  re- 
quires low  capitalization.  The  usual 
factory  employs  between  25  and  50  em- 
ployees d'=?pending  on  seasonal  market 
demands.  The  employer  works  on  a 
contract  basis  and  it  is  no  great  loss  to 
him  to  close  down  and  move  away  to 
start  anew.  When  cheaper  labor  is 
available  elsewhere  he  may  readily  do  so 
because  his  competitive  posture  is  based 
on  cheap  labor.  What  occurs  to  the 
employees  so  stranded?  Certainly  they 
are  affected,  the  industry  suffers,  and 
lastly  but  most  importantly  the  com- 
munity suffers.  Much  of  the  loss  of  in- 
come is  absorbed  by  welfare  funds — a 
drain  on  the  community.  Purchasing 
power  diminishes  and  all  of  the  conse- 
quential social  maladies  spring  forth. 
^n  New  York  City  in  December  of  1959 
more  than  167.000  people  claimed  un- 
employment benefits. 

A  realistic  Federal  minimum  wa'Je  can 
be  of  great  help.  Competition  based  on 
substandard  wages  will  be  reduced. 
Less  efiBcient  businesses  will  seek  to  off- 
set labor  costs  by  improvment  of  pro- 
duction methods.  Greater  productivity 
will  increase  purchasing  power,  relieve 
localities  of  unemployment  claims  and 
go  a  long  way  toward  enabling  the  low 
level  wage  earner  to  gain  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living. 

It  does  not  hold  water  to  argue  that 
the  impact  of  a  minimum  wage  increase 
will  create  havoc  in  our  economic  struc- 
ture. The  history  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  does  not  bear  out  such  a 
contention.  The  increased  labor  costs  to 
the  employers  have  been  adequately  off- 
set by  other  internal  improvements 
geared  to  greater  production.  This 
benefits  the  employer  and  the  employee. 
Higher  minimums  in  the  past  have  not 
increased  unemployment. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  average  hourly 
pay  for  industrial  workers  has  gone  up 
by  more  than  80  cents  but  the  minimum 
has  been  frozen  at  SI.  We  are  long 
overdue  f  ::■  a  minimum  watre  level  con- 
sonant with  1960  and  not  1938. 

A  reaii.s:.c  minimum  wage  will  help 
reduce  runaway  industry.  This  is  seri- 
ous in  New  York  and  it  is  equally  serious 
in  many  sectors  of  the  Nation,  We  can- 
not continue  to  provide  a  climate  that 
produces  less  than  minimum  standards 
of  livin?.  reduced  purchasing  power, 
nmaway  industry,  unfair  competitive 
advantage  and  heavy  drains  on  local 
communities  for  welfare  assistance.  We 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  improving 
*hese  condlMons  by  enactment  of  a  sound 
minimum  wage  bill. 


The  time  to  check  the  malignancy  is 
now  and  the  prescription  has  been 
vrritten.  Let  us  resolve  our  differences 
on  coverage  extensions  and  provide  the 
ingredients  for  a  healthier  economic 
atmosphere  by  enacting  this  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
House  report  on  H.R.  12677,  on  page  12. 
the  committee  states  that  section  13<a» 
t.5',  being  the  seafood  catching  and 
processing  exemption  in  the  Act.  was 
amended  to  sp>ecifically  spell  out  the  in- 
clusion of  employees  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  the  stated  operations. 

According  to  the  committee  report 
the  reason  for  this  amendment  is  to  re- 
affirm congressional  intent  in  the  orig- 
inal seafood  exemption  of  including  all 
employees  involved  in  the  operations, 
whether  physically  essential  or  not. 

The  committee  report  states  that  the 
case  of  Mitchell  v.  Stinson  i217  P.  2d 
210).  which  case  attempted  to  distin- 
guish between  various  categories  of 
work,  did  not  correctly  reflect  the  orig- 
inal or  present  intent  of  Congress  in 
this  matter. 

The  case  of  McComb  v.  Consolidated 
Fisheries  Co.  (174  P.  2d  74'  in- 
terpreted the  seafood  exemptions  as  in- 
cluding all  employees  employed  in  the 
operations  even  though  the  employee  In 
question  did  not  participate  directly  in 
any  one  of  the  operations  particularly 
mentioned,  if  in  fact  their  services  are 
nonetheless  "necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  those  operations." 

It  is  this  language  taken  from  that  de- 
cision which  is  incorporated  in  the  com- 
mittees  amendment  to  section  13<a>  (5) . 

Through  an  oversight.  I  am  informed 
the  language  was  not  included  in  the  sea- 
food canning  exemption  of  13(b»'4)  In 
H.R.  12677.  although  the  two  exemptions 
have  always  been  uniformally  inter- 
preted. In  fact  the  Mitchell  against 
Stinson  decision  disapproved  in  the 
House  report.  Involved  fish  canning  un- 
der 13'^b)(4)  although  its  impact  would 
be  equally  applicable  to  processing  under 
13fa)(5). 

A  correcting  amendment  is  necessary 
to  correct  the  committee  oversight  and 
continue  the  uniformity  of  the  seafood 
exemption. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kitchin]  suc- 
ceeds and  the  language  of  the  committee 
bill  is  changed  by  action  of  the  House  so 
as  to  include  the  language  of  H.R  12853 
no  correcting  amendment,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  will  be  necessary.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Kitchin  substitute  would 
leave  the  law  with  uniform  exemptions 
of  any  employee  employed  in  the  catch- 
ing, taking,  harvesting,  cultivating,  or 
farming  of  any  kind  of  flsh.  shellfish,  and 
so  forth,  and  if  any  employee  employed 
in  the  canning  of  any  kind  of  fish,  shell- 
fLsh.  or  other  aquatic  forms  of  animal 
or  vegetable  life,  and  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  under  the  Kitchin 
amendment  the  law  would  follow  the 
past  and  present  intent  of  Congress,  as 
spelled  clearly  in  the  House  committee 
report  on  H.R.  12677  on  page  12.  and  re- 
affirmed therein  to  say  that  all  em- 
ployees involved  in  the  operations. 
whether  physically  essential  or  not  In 


seafood  catching  and  likewise  in  seafood 
canning,  are  exempt. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Federal  legislation  in  the 
form  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  was  required  to  establish  a  25- 
cent  minimum  hourly  rate,  or  $11  a 
week  on  the  basis  of  a  5^2  day  week. 
The  point  was  th-xt  many  employers 
were  paying  less,  and  would  continue  to 
exploit  their  employees  but  for  the  con- 
.«;cience  and  good  sense  of  the  American 
people  who.  through  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  insisted  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  minimum  wage  that 
would  not  be  too  far  below  subsistence 
levels. 

The  minimum  wage  has  been  in- 
creased in  piecemeal  fashion  several 
times  since  1938.  although  Its  effective 
application  has  been  diluted  by  the  large 
number  of  occupations  exempted  from 
its  coverage.  Since  the  1955  adjust- 
ment to  $1  per  hour,  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  by  more  than  10  percent. 
If  we  had  an  escalator  clause  attached 
to  the  present  minimum  wage.  It  would 
have  gone  up  automatically  some  time 
ago. 

But  to  get  back  to  $40  a  week,  how 

can  a  single  person  possibly  pay  for  the 
simple  necessities  of  food,  clotliing  and 
shelter  on  this  economical  wage?  Ex- 
cuse me  I  made  a  mistake.  It  is  not 
$40  a  week,  but  $40  minus  income  taxes, 
social  security  taxes.  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Sliield  deductions,  and  so  forth.  Thirty- 
odd  dollars  a  week  is  not  a  very  attrac- 
tive advertisement  for  the  American  way 
of  life. 

And  the  millions  not  covered  by  the 
minimimi  wage  who  get  less  show  that 
something  is  wrong  with  our  method  of 
distributing  the  fruits  of  production. 
Even  though  they  work,  these  people  are 
hardly  in  a  position  through  severely 
curtailed  purchasing  power  to  swell  the 
tide  of  customers  upon  whom  the  whole 
American  economy  depends. 

Failure  to  raise  the  wages  of  those  at 
the  bottom,  while  all  other  groups  are 
sharing  in  our  national  progress,  would 
inhibit  the  growth  which  is  essential  to 
the  security  of  a  free  society. 

It  is.  in  part,  to  correct  this  drag  on 
our  development,  that  we  propose  an 
extension  of  coverage,  and  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage.  To  neglect  hu- 
man resources  in  the  world  of  today,  is 
to  invite  other  and  expensive  programs 
to  make  up  the  deficit. 

H.R.  12677.  by  providing  for  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  minimima  wage  by  three 
easy  stages  until  it  reaches  $1.25  per 
hour  in  the  third  year,  will  enable  in- 
dustry to  adjust  itself  smoothly  to  these 
inevitable  changes,  while  the  extension 
of  coverage  to  several  million  more 
workers  will  strengthen  the  foundation 
of  fair  labor  standards. 

Too  many  Americans  suffer  from  the 
deflationary  effects  of  a  less-than-living 
wage  in  a  country  that  mu.st  produce 
and  sell  more  goods  and  services.  This 
bill  Ls  in  step  with  the  realities  of  1960. 
It  reflects  the  increase  in  the  j)roduc- 
tivity  of  our  economy,  and  is  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  all  workers,  and  espe- 
cially those  in  underpaid  Jobs,  are 
worthy  of  a  more  substantial  retuin  for 
their  labors. 
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Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12677  .^nything 
less  than  the  minimums  proposed  in  this 
bill  and  the  extension  of  coverage  uould 
be  unfortunate  It  is  a  re;usonabie  bill 
and  although  1  would  have  liked  lo  h.ive 
seen  the  extended  coverage  made 
broader  as  in  the  legLslation  which  was 
offered  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor,  its 
passage  will  be  of  great  benefit  lo  some 
600.000  low-paid  wace  earners  who  are 
included  within  Its  provisions — almost 
a  million  workeis  will  get  increases  and 
at  least  3,500,00(i  more  will  now  be  cov- 
ered by  its  provisions. 

The  step-up  wage  increase  formula  is 
another  moderate  feature  of  the  bill 
which  de.serves  commendation.  Such 
provisions  are  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  problems  confronted  by  small  busi- 
nessmen with  the  public  policy  of  pro- 
viding decent  wage  standards  for  the 
American  workingman. 

In  1959  there  were  some  20  million 
American  workers  not  protected  by 
minimum  wage  standards.  Many  of 
these  have  incomes  far  below  the  $2.20 
national  average  In  industry  and  below 
the  $1.25  figure  in  the  bill.  As  a  con- 
sequence their  standards  of  living  are 
necessarily  depreciated.  At  the  same 
time  their  lack  of  income  restricts  their 
consuming  power  which  in  turn  acts  as 
a  check  on  the  American  economy.  An 
Increase  in  their  take-home  pay.  even  if 
not  great,  will  yet  create  a  market  of  con- 
siderably expanded  prc>;>>rT:.>T.'^^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arguments  on  be- 
half of  minimum  wage  legislation  have 
been  advanced  time  and  again  They  re- 
late to  national  economic  growth,  na- 
tional economic  self-interest,  basic  hu- 
manitarian con-iiderations,  and  national 
advancement  toward  the  objectives  of 
the  American  ideal.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly appropriate  and  relative  in  our 
deliberations  on  this  bill.  I  fervently 
plead  that  this  House  approve  the  bill 
overwhelmingly  and  defeat  any  attempt 
to  weaken  or  emasculate  it. 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  the  Fede  al  Crovernment  has  no 
constitutional  authority  to  set  wages. 
Therefore  I  opjose  minimum  wage  laws. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  urge  uninimous  approval  of  this 
bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Laoor  Standards 
Act  by  increasing  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1.25  per  hour,  extending  such  coverage 
to  millions  not  now  included  and  other- 
wise providing  progressive  changes  in 
the  present  act.  Although  this  measure 
does  not  prov;de  the  wage  benefits  as 
quickly  or  extensively  as  some  of  us  may 
desire  it  is  a  step  forward  in  national 
economic  progress  and  It  appears  to  be 
about  all  that  can  be  legislatively  ac- 
complished under  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

Primarily  I  urge  approval  of  this  bill 
because  it  is  clearly  another  advance  to- 
ward fulfillment  of  the  declared  policy 
of  the  original  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  "to  correct,  and  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable, to  elminate  labor  conditions 
detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  health,  efllciency  and  general  well- 
being  of  workf  rs." 
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According  to  a  study  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  amonp  34  cities 
in  the  country,  the  basic  budget  required 
for  a  minimum  .'Standard  of  livuig.  for  a 
family  of  4,  varied  fiom  $3,812  to  $4,454 
Even  with  these  admutedly  low  budget 
ligures  and  estimates  it  would  require  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1.91  per  liour  to  earn 
enough  to  meet  the  barest  needs  for  a 
decent  standard  of  bving  as  defined  by 
this  study.  It  is  quite  apparent  then 
that  the  raise  projjosed  in  this  measure, 
while  it  is  a  progressive  step,  may  too 
soon  prove  inadequate  for  the  national 
economic  growth  that  these  comp>etitive 
times  and  challenges  demand. 

In  dwelling  UE)on  this  problem  let  us 
not  forget  the  most  impressive  lesson  of 
the  unfortunate  depression  of  the  early 
1930's.  that  lack  of  purchasing  r>ower  in 
the  hands  of  our  lowest  income  families, 
who  necessarily  spend  the  most,  brings 
about  widespread  unemployment  hard- 
ships and  economic  stagnation.  It 
profits  us  nothing  to  posse.s.s  the  greatest 
industrial  production  potential  in  the 
world  if  low  wages  and  low  consumer 
income  prevent  millions  of  Americans 
from  buying  these  products. 

I  am  also  intensely  concerned  about 
another  asp)ect  of  this  minimum  wage 
problem  so  disastrously  affect mc  a  great 
many  distressed  industries  in  my  home 
area  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England. 
An  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  would 
tend  to  revitalize  these  industries,  dis- 
criminated against  as  they  are  by  the 
operation  of  our  so-called  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  not  only  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  decent  wage  structure  but 
also  in  market  stability,  as  well  as  being 
a  just  and  timelj-  rebuke  to  unfair  com- 
petition. It  would  discourage  tlie  seduce- 
ment  of  industry  to  cheap  labor  locali- 
ties by  subsidies.  It  would  further  serve 
to  place  a  little  more  hiiidrance  upon 
unscrupulous  employers  moving  their 
businesses  into  other  areas  and  there 
setting  up  plants  with  the  clear  purpose 
of  openly  exploiting  the  local  labor  mar- 
ket, thus  escaping  their  moral  and  eco- 
nomic responsibilities  of  providing  de- 
cent wages  and  working  conditions  for 
American  employees.  Of  course  a  clear 
distinction  must  be  kept  in  mind  between 
legitimate  expansion  of  industry  into 
new  areas  and  the  purposeful  relocation 
of  industrial  operations  for  the  sole  ob- 
jective of  avoiding  the  normal  working 
standards  of  our  American  society.  It  is 
this  latter  situation  that  must  be  dis- 
couraged if  we  are  to  encourage  increas- 
ingly higher  standards  of  living  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Christian  policy  of  our 
original  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  obligated 
to  enact  laws  designed  to  assist,  not 
hinder,  all  those  who  are  patriotically 
and  conscientiously  trying  to  be  fair, 
honest  and  decent  m  their  emplo.vment 
obligations  and  indu.'^trial  operations. 
We  are  here  obligated  to  enact  laws  pri- 
marily designed  to  advance  the  eeneral 
welfare.  In  compliance  with  and  in  the 
spirit  of  that  high  duty  I  urge  you  all 
to  approve  this  minimum  wage  raise 
legislation  now.  while  we,  at  the  same 
time,  pledge  ourselves  to  be  continuously 
and  conscientiously  concerned  with  the 


further  advancement  of  American  living 
standards  and  national  economic  prog- 
re.'^s. 

Mr.  MACK  Mr  ChaiiTnan,  I  am  a 
great  advoc-ax"  oi  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation and  I  am  pk-ased  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  ai:id  Labor  has  re- 
ported a  bill  during  th;.'-  ses.^ion  of  Con- 
gress. 

My  late  father  advocated  a  national 
minimum  wage  law  for  many  years  be- 
fore it  was  enacted. 

I  believe  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 
ihat  fair  lab3r  standards  will  raise  our 
standard  of  iivmg  and  contribute  to  the 
health  and  w  elfare  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Ciiair:nan,  I  want  to  take  this 
opix)r  unity  '.-o  coir.mend  the  author  of 
this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoosEVKLT]  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
who  worked  .>o  iiard  m  drafting  this  bill 
and  arranging  consideration  m  tlie 
House  of  Rtpresentatives,  They  tned 
to  write  a  good  biU  which  would  not 
place  an  undue  hardship  on  any  of  our 
citizens.  They  have  indicated  they  would 
not  opjxise  amendments  which  would 
further  prot<?ct  the  small  businessmen 
and  correct  any  inequities  existing  in 
this  proposal. 

While  I  agree  in  principal  with  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  I  find  it  necessary 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
pro\1de  equal  irt?atment  for  hotels  under 
the  provision  of  this  act. 

Under  tJie  provisions  of  tins  bill  any 
hotel  or  reta.-!  establishment  would  come 
under  the  p:-o\-rsions  of  tlie  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  if 
the  aggregate  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  of  such  establishments  were  more 
than  $1  million.  Tins  provision.  I  am 
sure,  was  net  intended  to  include  those 
businesses  vvho  had  an  annual  dollar 
volume  from  hot^l  revenues  of  less  than 
$1  nailhon,  but  which  exceeded  this 
aniount  when  revenues  from  restaurants 
were  included 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  coiTPCt  this  inequity  and  the 
sponsor  of  this  bill  has  indicatec'  that 
he  would  accept  my  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  prcide  that 
in  determir.ing  the  aggregate  annual 
dollar  volume  of  a  hotel,  sales  by  res- 
taurants and  other  eating  places  oper- 
ating in  connection  with  such  hotel 
should  not  be  considered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  approxi- 
mately five  hotels  in  downstate  Illinois 
which  would  be  affect-ed  by  Uais  amend- 
ment. It  would  liave  the  effect  of  elim- 
inating most  of  the  hotels  m  communi- 
ties of  less  than  100.000  population.  It 
would  pro\ide  equal  treatment  for  all 
of  the  hotels  in  these  smaU  communities. 

Without  this  amendment  we  would 
find  that  small  hotels  witli  large  res- 
taurants would  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tlie  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
while  larger  hotels  with  small  restau- 
rants would  be  exempt. 

In  fairness,  I  believe  eveiTone  will 
agree  that  all  hotels  of  similar  size 
shotild  receive  the  same  treatment.  I 
am  certain  this  was  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  m.embers  of  the  committee 
and  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  they  are 
willing  to  accept  my  amendment 
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Mr  BARDflN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time  on  this 
side 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  working 
with  this  problem  of  wage  and  hour 
legislation  for  many  years.  Prom  its 
very  beginning  much  of  the  law  we  wrote 
back  there  has  stood  unscathed,  much 
has  been  done  to  it  by  interpretation  and 
administrative  rulings  and  court  rulings 
but,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  done  some  good. 
Much  of  it  has  stood. 
I  Something  has  been  said  about  the 
origin  of  this  bill.  When  the  original 
matter  was  up.  I  said  at  that  time — and 
this  was  said  before  the  committee  this 
year  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
California  recalls  it — that  in  view  of  the 
short  term  and  in  view  of  the  tremen- 
dous problem  involved,  when  you  begin 
to  try  to  spread  coverage  into  various 
fields  which  requires  so  much  knowledge 
about  the  operation  of  the  many  bu.si- 
nesses  involved,  it  was  my  hope  that  the 
committee  would  at  this  time  come  out 
with  a  reasonable  raise  of  the  minimum 
wage  and  then  confine  the  coverage  to 
something  that  we  were  very  sure  of  and 
that  the  House  would  approve.  So.  if 
you  want  to  put  the  onus,  or  whatever 
it  is.  on  me,  OK.  That  was  my  state- 
ment. 

Now.  something  has  been  said  about  a 
Republican  bill  and  a  Democratic  bill. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  legis- 
lating for  all  of  the  people  and  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  begin  to  separate  peo- 
ple on  this.  I  have  sense  enough  not  to 
make  a  political  issue  out  of  labor  and 
labor  problems.  I  have  seen  it  tried 
many  times,  and  I  have  seen  many  fingers 
burned.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
there  are  two  things  we  ought  to  lay  off 
of  in  politics.  One  is  labor  and  the 
other  is  education.  The  minute  we  try 
to  throw  those,  either  one  or  both,  into 
politics,  someone  is  in  for  a  lot  of  grief. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  substitute 
bill  is  timely.  I  think  it  is  the  best  bill 
for  the  situation  we  now  confront,  I 
think  it  extends  coverage  to  a  group  that 
needs  it  worse  than  anybody  I  know,  be- 
cause I  have  had  some  experience  in 
obsei-ving  it.  There  is  not  any  question 
about  it  in  my  mind.  My  sympathies 
have  been  with  these  people  who  work 
for  the  chains,  the  five  and  dime  stores 
and  such  as  that,  because  I  know  what 
they  pay  them  in  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try and  I  know  what  they  pay  them 
farther  north.  I  know  what  they  charge 
for  the  goods  in  the  North  and  I  know 
what  they  charge  down  my  way ;  exactly 
the  same.  Now,  my  sympathies  go  then 
to  them. 

1  I  might  say  this,  the  substitute  bill  ex- 
tends this  coverage  and  preserves  the 
traditional  concept  of  interstate  com- 
merce that  started  out  to  be  a  part  of 
the  original  wage-hour  bill  and  has  re- 
mained, even  though  there  have  been 
many  attempts  to  chip  it  away.  , 

Now,  I  know  there  is  already  a  rumor 
circulating  that  they  are  going  to  see  if 
they  cannot  get  an  amendment  to  knock 
out  the  cafes,  to  knock  out  the  hotels, 
and  to  knock  out  the  filling  stations,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  else  they  are  going 
to  try  to  knock  out  before  they  get  out 


of  this  scramble.  If  they  keep  on,  I  hope 
they  will  wind  up  just  exactly  where  the 
substitute  bill  is.  There  are  millions  of 
people  involved,  and  unquestionably, 
when  you  take  five  places  of  business  in 
two  or  more  States,  there  is  not  much 
defense  you  can  put  up  on  the  inter- 
state commerce  question  there.  So.  that 
does  not  offend  my  sense  of  law  or  my 
ideas  of  the  Constitution. 

But,  I  want  to  say  this  to  you.  and  I 
can  read  you  one  line  and  a  half  in  this 
committee  bill  that  will  cause  you  to 
ponder.  In  the  definitions.  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  We  all 
know  that.  Now.  in  this  wholesale  ex- 
P£insion  movement  they  have  found  a 
new  word — "enterprise." 

"Enterprise"  means  the  related  activi- 
ties performed  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly through  unified  operation  or  com- 
mon control  or  otherwise. 

I  brought  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  and  there  was  not  a  living 
soul  on  the  committee  who  would  even 
attempt  to  define  it.  So  I  called  on  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  He.  I  understand, 
drew  that  definition  and  wrote  the  law 
pertaining  to  it.  He  came  back  with 
about  four  pages  and  went  all  around  the 
mulberry  bush  and  wound  up  in  effect 
saying.  "It  will  mean  what  I  decide  and 
the  courts  approve  "  And  that  is  about 
all  anybody  can  tell  you  right  now. 

I  do  not  like  that  kind  of  legislating; 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  What  it  will 
mean  is  this.  It  will  mean  25  times  or, 
I  would  say  100  times,  the  trouble  to  go 
all  over  this  country  checking  your 
cafes,  your  hotels,  and  everything  else. 

Not  only  that  it  will  be  25  times  as 
much  trouble  to  the  business  people. 

You  and  I  know  that  when  you  get 
into  the  big  hotels,  the  bell  captain 
makes  more  money  than  any  one  of  us  in 
this  Hall.  We  know  that.  And  if  a 
bellboy  did  not  make  over  $1.25  an  hour, 
he  would  not  come  back  to  work  the  next 
day.  Becau.se  now  it  co.sts  about  50  cents 
to  75  cents  if  he  takes  your  suitcase  to 
the  room,  and  the  same  price  to  bring  it 
down.  Then  the  doorman  carries  it  to 
the  door,  and  he  gets  the  same  price,  and 
the  cab  driver  puts  it  in  the  cab  and  he 
gets  paid  for  that,  too. 

So  I  cannot  see  at  this  time,  when  we 
are  not  so  sure  about  our  economy,  why 
we  should  do  this.  It  is  easier  to  raise 
the  price  of  these  things  than  it  is  for 
the  businessman  to  absorb  the  raise  and 
provide  in  his  business  increased  income 
to  take  care  of  the  increased  cost. 

I  think  the  prevailing  opinion  in  this 
House  right  now  is  that  at  the  present 
time  15  cents  is  all  our  economy  can  take. 
I  have  not  found  anybody  who  disagrees 
with  that  opinion;  and  I  have  talked  to 
a  lot  of  people. 

Increase  your  coverage  to  these  op- 
erations that  are  five  or  more  in  number 
in  two  or  more  States;  that  is  a  lot  of 
»  coverage,  and  "don't  you  think  it  isn't." 
Then  pass  the  bill.  This  Congress  will 
be  in  session  next  year  and  it  will  be  in 
session  the  year  after  and  the  year  after 
that,  I  hope. 

When  you  get  to  the  point  where  you 
are  writing  into  law  an  escalator  clause 
that  says  $1.15  next  year,  $1.20  the  fol- 


lowing year,  and  $1.25  the  year  after, 
supEKJse  we  find  ourselves  along  about 
the  time  you  hit  the  second  year  from 
now  with  our  economy  going  in  one  di- 
rection and  our  cost  of  operation  going 
in  another,  by  law.  Then  your  econ- 
omy bumps  into  that  statute  law  and 
what  happens?  It  is  a  case  of  an  ir- 
resistible force  coming  down  against  an 
immovable  object,  because  that  statute 
is  there. 

The  next  Congress  will  assume  its  re- 
sponsibility if  it  feels  as  I  think  the 
overwhelming  number  of  people  of  this 
country  now  feel,  that  15  cents  is 
enough,  or.  if  it  is  made  20  cents,  they 
will  go  for  20.  I  remember  the  first  bill 
that  was  passed.  We  have  gradually 
taken  it  up  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
trouble,  I  think,  and  I  hope  a  minimum 
amount  of  damage.  This  extra  cover- 
age that  we  bring  in  is  fixed  at  $1 
That  is  what  our  economy  has  been 
going  on.  You  might  say.  "Why  don  t 
you  make  it  $1.25.  * 

To  do  so  we  would  have  to  disregard 
our  economic  condition,  we  would  have 
to  disregard  the  fact  that  we  have  made 
no  investigation  along  that  line,  we 
would  have  to  disregard  those  things 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  ought  not 
to  disregard.  When  we  are  legislating 
for  every  section  of  this  country,  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  every  part  there- 
of, show  me  the  Member  of  Congress 
who  will  tell  me  that  he  knows  what  the 
economic  situation  will  be  2  or  3  years 
from  now  and  that  he  knows  that  that 
raise  would  be  justified,  and  I  will  tell 
you  that  I  am  listening  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  that  I  think  is  pretty  irre- 
sponsible. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  ask  the 
chairman,  is  there  very  much  difference 
between  the  right  of  the  Congress  at  any 
time  to  change  a  law  and  the  necessity  of 
having  to  come  back  even  though  the 
economic  conditions  do  justify  $1.20  or 
$1.25,  and  then  having  aflBrmatively  to  go 
over  it,  whereas  the  other  way  if  the 
economic  conditions  did  not  justify  it  we 
could  come  back  and  change  it  then 
and  there?    I  cannot  see  the  difference. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  On  the  gentleman's 
theory  there  is  no  sense  in  the  Congre.ss 
meeting  but  once  in  3  years.  Why  not 
have  Congress  meet  just  once  in  3  years, 
then? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  We  do  act  on  this 
bill  only  about  once  in  an  average  of 
about  every  7  years. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  I  have  worked  on  it 
and  it  has  worked  on  me  every  year 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  and  I 
have  been  around  here  a  long  time. 
Every  Congress  it  comes  up  in  one  form 
or  another. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  KEARNS.  I  should  like  to  say 
at  this  point  I  think  the  Eighty-sixth 
Congress  and  the  preceding  Congresses 
have  had  the  advantage  of  the  services 
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of  the  gentleman  from  Noi-th 
(Mr.  BardenI,  whir):  I  think  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  centos  But  I 
would  say  that  when  we  take  this  par- 
ticular step  today,  if  u^  do  not  pass  the 
substitute,  we  are  going  int-j  field.s  and 
Into  industries  and  saying,  "You  can  do 
this  and  you  cannot  do  that."  I  do  not 
think  we  as  Membere  of  Congress  have 
the  right  to  go  in  and  say.  "You  can  do 
this,  but  you  canjiol  do  that."  I  compU- 
ment  my  chairman. 

Mr.  BARDEN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  I  am  willing  to  go  in 
and  do  what  I  think  the  condition  justi- 
fies. It  is  not  always  pleasant,  but  I 
think  the  Congress  just  ordinarily  and 
normally  ha.s  to  confront  ttiose  things. 

I  know  this  is  a  campaign  year.  As  far 
as  that  is  concerned.  I  know  the  demands 
of  the  different  minority  groups  I  know 
the  urge.  But  you  know  you  will  be  look- 
ing at  your  people  all  next  year,  and 
you  see  these  special -interest  boys  only 
when  Congress  is  in  session.  They  can 
give  you  a  lot  of  advice  and  tell  you  a  lot 
of  things  to  do  as  long  as  the  responsibil- 
ity rests  on  you  and  not  on  them.  If  it 
does  not  work  out  they  say.  "The  nut 
ouKht  to  have  had  better  sense  than  to 
do  that " 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
real  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  men  and 
"women  of  this  House  is  that  we  raise  the 
wage  to  $1.15  and  then  give  the  coverage 
that  I  admit  is  due  and  can  be  justified 
legally,  constitutionally,  and  otherwise. 
I  will  tell  you  another  thing,  if  this  bill 
is  adopted  I  intend  to  vote  for  it.  That  is 
sure,  because  I  think  it  will  do  good.  I 
think  it  will  do  a  minimum  amount  of 
harm.  But  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for 
that  committee  bill  with  such  monkey 
business  in  It  as  this  provision  and  then 
just  spread  it  wide  open  so  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  can  have  control  over 
anything  in  this  country.  I  do  not  like 
that. 

I  have  never  like  to  give  him  authority 
to  make  deci.sion.s  and  write  these  laws. 
That  Is  our  business.  That  is  our  re- 
sponsibility. What  is  the  use  of  hammer- 
ing away  and  trying  to  shape  up  and 
make  a  good  bill  out  of  one  that  is  im- 
possible to  begin  with?  I  just  do  not 
think  you  can  do  it.  I  think  the  sub- 
stitute bill  does  exactly  what  this  House 
wants  to  do  and  exactly  what  we  know 
will  not  hurt  our  Congre.'^s;  exactly  what 
I  believe  my  F>^ople  can  live  with,  and  I 
believe  it  will  not  be  harmful  to  anybody. 

Mr,  GIAIMO.  li;  it  not  true  that  there 
are  various  featuies  in  the  committee 
bill,  such  as  restaurant  provision.s  and 
hotels,  such  as  automobile  indubines, 
and  some  of  those  where  there  ha.s  born 
considerable  discussion  in  the  commu- 
tee — is  it  not  the  gentleman's  feeling  that 
we  should  bring  those  up  before  the 
House  so  that  the  House  could  determine 
whether  or  not  they  sliould  be  amendt^l 
and  changed?  If  they  were  then  would 
the  chairman  be  for  the  committpp  bill' 

Mr.  BARDEN.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man about  that  c<Mnnxittee  bill  with 
such  a  defmition  of  enterprise.  It  i.'^ 
like  the  farmer  who  drove  iiis  Ford  up 
to  the  filling  staiion  and  );e  .said,  '  Wliat 
can  I  do  to  improve  thi.s  car?  The  at- 
tendant said,   "The  only   thing   I   kno^!f 
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would  1^  to  jack  up  the  radiator  cap  and 
run  a  new  car  under  it." 

This  word  "enterprise"  is  written  into 
virtually  every  paragraph.    This  floor  is 
not  the  place  to  do  that  kind  of  work 
The  place  to  do  that  is  in  committee. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  BARDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  What  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  is  if  the  committee  bill  became 
a  bill  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  would 
the  gentleman  then  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  BARDEN.    In  its  present  sha;>e'' 

Mr,  GIAIMO.  No;  with  certain 
changes. 

Mr.  BARDEIN.  If  you  will  let  me  pro- 
vide the  changes.  I  will  vote  for  it,  but 
if  you  do  not  I  certainly  will  not  vote  for 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered 
as  read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point.  It  is  Ui  order  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  text  of 
the  biU  H.R.  12853. 

The  bill  Is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  ©/  the  United  States  o/ 
Anierica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1060." 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Bec.  2.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  aa  amended  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Act") ,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  a  new  sub- 
section (b) ,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
existence,  In  retail  trade  or  service  and 
other  Indiistrles  engaged  in  activities  affect- 
ing commerce,  of  labor  conditions  detri- 
mental to  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum 
standard  of  living  necessary  for  health, 
efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers, 
has  the  effects  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) ." 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  relettering  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c) , 

DEFINmONS 

Sec,  3,  (a)  Paragraph  (f)  of  section  3  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Act.  as  amended ) ."  the 
following;  "the  processing  of  shade-grown 
tobacco  for  use  as  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  by 
agricultural  employees  employed  In  the 
growing  and  harvesting  of  such  tobacco, 
which  processing  shall  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  drying,  curing,  ferment- 
ing. bulXlng.  rebulklng,  sorting,  grading, 
aging,  and  baling,  prior  to  the  stemming 
process,". 

(b)  Paragraph  (m)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act,  defining  the  term  wage."  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

".m)  'Wage'  paid  to  any  employee  Ir, - 
eludes  the  reasonable  cost,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  to  the  employer,  of  fur- 
nishing such  employee  with  board,  lodging, 
or  other  faclUUes,  if  such  board,  lodging,  or 
other  facilities  are  customarily  furnished  by 
such  employer  to  his  employees:  Provided. 
T\\&X  the  cost  of  board,  lodging  or  'ither 
facilities  shall  not  be  l:icliided  as  a  f.ixt  of 
thp  wage  paid  t<i  any  employee  to  tJie  ex- 
u>r.t  It  is  excluded  therefrom  undpr  the 
t<'rm.s  cf  a  !>  na  fide  coKectlve  bareiiiiimp 
aKreeme:it  applicable  to  the  particular  em- 
ployee- P-  nridi  1  further.  That  the  Secretiiry 
Is  a:.th  >rlz^  to  detemilnp  the  fair  value  o' 


such  facilities  for  di  nned  CKSses  if  en:.- 
ployees  and  In  defined  areas,  basf-d  on  aver- 
age cost  to  the  employer  or  to  pr  ups  of 
employers  similarly  situated,  or  a.erage 
value  to  groups  of  empioyees.  or  i,-.i.er  ap- 
propriate measures  of  fair  value  Such  eval- 
uations, where  applicable  and  pertinent, 
shall  be  used  In  lieu  of  actual  measure  of 
cost  in  determining  the  wage  paid  to  any 
employee,  except  tliat  where  an  employer 
and  an  employee  agree  upon  a  reasonable 
valuation  of  the  facilities  so  furnished,  such 
agreed  upon  valuation  shall  be  tised  in  de- 
termining the  wage  paid  any  employee.  In 
lieu  of  either  the  valuation  so  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  actual  measure  of 
cost." 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(p)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor 

"iq)  'Enterprise'  means  the  related  activi- 
ties performed  (either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  unified  operation  or  common  con- 
trol or  otherwise)  by  any  person  for  a  com- 
mon business  purpose  of  providing  goods 
or  services,  or  the  products  thereof,  or  a 
combination  of  them,  to  others,  and  In- 
cludes all  such  activities  whether  performed 
In  one  or  more  establishments  m-  by  one  or 
more  corporate  or  other  organizational 
units:  Provided.  That  within  the  meaning 
of  this  paragraph  a  locally  owned  and  con- 
trolled retail  or  service  establishment  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  other  than  a  separate 
and  distinct  enterprise  solely  by  reason  of 
an  agreement  (1)  that  It  will  not  sell  any 
goods  competing  with  the  goods  specified 
by  a  particular  manufacturer,  distributor, 
or  advertiser,  or  (2)  that  It  will  Join  with 
other  locally  owned  and  controlled  concerns 
In  the  same  Industry  for  the  purj>o6e  of  col- 
lective purchasing; 

"(r^  "Activity  affecting  commerce'  In- 
cludes any  activity,  business,  or  Indus: ry  In 
commerce  or  necessary  to  commerce  or  to 
the  production  of  goods  for,  cw  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  In.  commerce: 

"(s>  'Enterprise  engaged  :n  an  activity 
affecting  commerce"  mean.^  an  enterprise  en- 
gaged In  an  activity  affecting  commerce 
which — 

"(1)  has  one  or  more  retail  or  service  e.*;- 
tablishments  (as  defined  in  section  13  (a1  (2^ . 
if  the  aggregate  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  of  such  establishments  (excliislve  of 
excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are 
separately  stated)  Is  not  less  than  $1,000,000; 

"(2>  has  one  or  more  establishments  en- 
gaged In  laundering,  cleaning,  or  repairing 
clothes  or  fabrics  If  the  aggregate  a:  ntiBl 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such  enterprise 
(exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separatelv  stated)  Is  not  less  than 
$1,000,000;  or 

"(3  I  Is  engaged  in  the  business  of  operat- 
ing a  street,  suburban,  or  Interurban  elec- 
tric railway,  or  local  trolley  or  motor  bus 
carrier,  if  the  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
of  such  business  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes 
at  the  retail  level  which  are  separately 
stated)  is  not  less  than  $1,000,000: 
Provided,  That  such  term  shall  not  Include 
any  retail  or  service  enterprise  In  which 
the  only  employees  are  the  owner  of  such 
enterprise  and  persons  standing  In  the  rela- 
tionship of  parent,  spouse,  or  child  of  such 
owner;  Provided  further.  That  the  term 
'annual',  as  used  In  this  subsection,  means 
the  four  preceding  calendar  quarters,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  a 
shorter  period  (which  may  not  be  less  than 
one  calendar  quarter)  in  the  case  of  a  new 
enterprise  or  one  which  results  from  a 
merger." 

SPECIAL     INDCrSTRT      COMMTTTEES     FOR      PrERTO 
BICO  AND  TH«  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Sec.  4    Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  stich 
Art  is  amended  by  inserting  art«-r  the  words 
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■productl  >n  of  goixls  for  commerce",  wher- 
ever the/  appeax.  the  following:  "or  em- 
ployed In  an  enterprise  engaged  in  an  ac- 
tivity affecting  commerce". 

MINIMTTM     WAGES 

Sec  5.  lai  Paragraph  il)  of  subsection 
(at  of  section  6  >f  such  Act  Ifl  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

•ili(Ai  during  the  first  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1960  not  less  than  $1.15  an 
ho',;r.  iBi  during  the  second  year  from 
such  date  not  less  than  $1.20  an  hour,  and 
(C  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
3-;ch  date  not  less  than  $1.25  an  hour;'" 

b  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b>  I  Every  employer  shall  pay  wages 
at  the  rates  provided  in  ptiragraph  (2)  to 
each  of  his  employees  who — 

(A)  is  employed  in  an  enterprise  en- 
gaged in  an  activity  affecting  commerct.  and 
is  not  an  employee  to  whom  subsection  (a) 
applies,  or 

"(B)  is  an  employee  to  whom  subsection 
(a)  applies  solely  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ments to  section  13  made  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1960. 

"[2)  The  rate  of  wages  for  employees  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)   shall  be — 

"(A)    not    less    than    $1    an    hour    during 

the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendment*  of  1960; 

Bi    not  less  than  $1.10  an  hour  during 

the  second  year  from  such  date; 

"(C)  not  less  than  11.20  an  hour  during 
the  third  year  from  such  date;  and 

"(D)  not  less  than  the  rate  effective  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  after 
the  expiration  of  three  years  from  such 
date." 

(C)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(CI  Except  as  herein  provided,  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
superseded  In  the  case  of  any  employee  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  or  Ameri- 
can Sajnoa  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
prrKluction  of  goods  for  conamerce  or  em- 
ployed In  an  enterprise  engaged  in  an  ac- 
tivity affecting  commerce  only  for  so  long 
as  and  Insofar  as  such  employee  is  covered 
by  a  wa^  order  heretofore  or  hereafter 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee •  appomted  pursuant  to  section  5: 
Provxded,  That — 

"(1)    In    the    case    of    any    such    employee 
t<)    whom   subsection    (a)    would    otherwise 
apply,  beginning  sixty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive    dnte     of     the     Pair     Labor     Standards 
Amendments  of    1960  or  one  year  from   the 
effective  date  of  the  most  recent  wage  order 
applicable  to  such  employee  theretofore  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendations  of   a  special    industry   com- 
mittee appointed  under  section  5.  whichever 
is   later,   every  such   employee   shall   \>e  paid 
not  less  than  the  minimxim  wage  rate  ap- 
pUcable  to  such  employee  under  such  wage 
order  increased  by  the  percentage  by  which 
the  rate  effective  under  clause  (A)   of  para- 
graph I  1 )  of  subsection  (a),  as  amended  by 
such    amer.dn^ents,    exceeds    the    rate    pre- 
scribed   by    such   paragraph    prior    to    such 
amendments;  and,  beginning  one  year  after 
such  lat^r  date,  not  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  rate  applicable  to  such  employee  un- 
der such  wage  order  increased  by  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  rate  prescribed  under 
clause    (B)    of  paragraph    (1)    of  sut>sectlon 
(a),  as  amended  by  such  amendments,  ex- 
ceeds the  rate  prescribed  by  such  paragraph 
prior    to   such   amendments  and,   beginning 
two    years    after    such    later    date,    not    less 
than    the    minimum    wage    rate    applicable 
to    such    employee    under    such   wage    order 
Increased    by   the   percentage   by  which  the 
rate    prescribed   under  clause    (C)    of   para- 
graph   il      of    subsection    (at,    as   amended 


by  such  amendments,  exceeds  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  such  paragraph  prior  to  such 
amendments; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  such  employee  to 
whom  subsection  (b)  would  otherwise  ap- 
ply, beginning  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1960,  every  such  employee  shall  be 
paid  not  less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate 
or  rates  applicable  to  such  employee  under 
a  wage  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendations  of  a  special 
industry  committee  which  he  shall  appoint 
to  investigate  conditions  in  any  industry  or 
industries  to  which  subeection  (b)  appliee 
and  to  recommend  to  him  the  highest  mini- 
mum wage  rate  or  rates  for  any  such  in- 
dustry (not  in  excess  of  the  applicable  rate 
prescribed  in  subsection  (bt)  which  it  de- 
termines, having  due  regard  to  economic 
and  competitive  conditions,  compiles  with 
the  standards  prescribed  in  section  8; 

"(3)  the  minimum  wage  rates  prescribed 
in  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  may  be  su- 
perseded effective  on  the  dates  such  rates 
would  otherwise  apply  by  the  minimum 
wage  rate  or  rates  prescribed  in  a  wage 
order  issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
recommendations  made  in  conformity  with 
section  8  by  a  special  Industry  committee 
which  he  may  appoint  pursuant  to  section  5, 
but  only  if  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve, on  the  basis  of  financial  and  other 
information  contained  in  a  written  applica- 
tion for  appointment  of  such  a  committee 
filed  with  him  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1960  by  any  industry  or 
group  of  employers  employing  a  majority 
of  the  employees  employed  in  such  indus- 
try, that  compliance  with  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection  will  substantially  curtail  employ- 
ment in  such  industry; 

"(4)  in  the  event  a  special  Industry 
committee,  appointed  pursuant  to  the  fore- 
going clause,  has  not  made  any  recommenda- 
tions for  minimum  wage  rates  to  supersede 
the  percentage  increases  In  minimum  wage 
rates  authorized  by  this  subsection  prior  to 
the  effective  date  under  clause  (1)  of  the 
first  such  percentage  Increase,  such  percen- 
tage Increase  shall  be  effective  unless  there 
has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  an  under- 
taking by  each  employer  signing  such  ap- 
plication with  a  surety  or  sureties  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  for  payment  to  his 
employees  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate such  employees  for  the  difference 
between  the  wages  they  actually  receive  and 
.  the  wages  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
this  subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  be  em- 
powered to  enforce  such  undertaking  and 
any  sums  recovered  by  him  shall  be  held  in 
a  special  deposit  account  and  shall  be  paid, 
on  order  of  the  Secretary,  directly  to  the 
employee  or  employees  affected.  Any  such 
sum  not  paid  to  an  employee  because  of 
inability  to  do  so  within  a  period  of  three 
years  shall  be  returned  to  the  employer. 

The  appointment  of  a  special  industry 
committee  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  in  addition  to  and  shall  not  take  the 
place  of  any  special  industry  committee  re- 
quired to  be  appointed  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  lectlon  8,  except 
that  no  special  industry  committee  ap- 
pointed for  any  Industry  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  8 
shall  hold  any  hearing  within  one  year  after 
a  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  for  such  in- 
dustry shall  have  been  fixed  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee appointed  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of 
this  subsection.  The  minimum  wage  rate  or 
rates  prescribed  by  this  subeection  shall  be 
In  effect  only  for  so  long  as  and  insofar  as 
such  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  have  not 
been  superseded  by  a  wage  order  fixing  a 
higher  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  (but  not 
in  excess  of  the  applicable  rate  prescribed 
in  paragraph   (1)   of  subsection  (a)   or  sub- 


section (b))  hereafter  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a 
special  industry  committee  appointed  under 
section  6. ' 

MAXIMUM     HOT7BS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  designating  such 
subsection  as  subsection  (a)  ( 1 )  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
( a )  ( 2 ) ,  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  No  employer  shall  employ  any  of  his 
employees  who  (At  is  employed  in  an  enter- 
prise engaged  in  an  activity  affecting  com- 
merce, and  is  not  an  employee  to  whom 
paragraph  (1)  applies,  or  (B)  is  an  em- 
ployee to  whom  this  section  applies  solely  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  to  section  13 
made  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1960 — 

"(I)  during  the  first  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1960.  for  a  workweek  longer 
than  forty-eight  hours; 

"(ii)  during  the  second  year  froox  such 
date,  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty-six 
hours; 

"(ill)  during  the  third  year  from  such 
date,  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty-four 
hours; 

"(Iv)  during  the  fourth  year  from  such 
date  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty- two 
hours;  or 

"(v)  after  the  expiration  of  four  yean 
from  such  date,  for  a  workweek  longer  than 
forty  hours,  unless  such  employee  receives 
compensation  for  his  employment  in  excess 
of  the  hours  specified  above  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  the  regular  rate 
at  which  he  is  employed." 

<b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "forty  in  a  workweek"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following  "In  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  workweek  applicable 
to  such  employee  under  subsection   (a)". 

(c)  Paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "forty  hours"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  maximum  work- 
week applicable  to  such  employee  under 
subeection  va)  )  "• 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "forty 
hours"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
maximum  workweek  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee under  subsection  (a)",  (2)  by  striking 
out  "section  6(8)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  6 
(whichever  may  be  applicable)",  and  (3) 
by  striking  out  "forty  In  any"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  maximum". 

(e)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "forty  hours" 
both  times  it  ap(>ears  therein  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  maxi- 
mum workweek  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee under  such  subsection". 

(f)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  by 
employing  any  employee  described  in  such 
paragraph  for  a  workweek  In  excess  of  the 
applicable  workweek  specified  therein,  If 
(1)  the  regular  rate  of  pay  of  such  em- 
ployee is  in  excess  of  one  and  a  half  times 
the  minlmima  hourly  rate  applicable  to  him 
under  section  6(b)(2),  and  (2)  more  than 
half  this  compensation  for  a  representative 
period  (not  less  than  one  month)  repre- 
sents commissions  on  goods  or  services." 

WAGX     ORDXXS     IN     PTTXRTO     BICO     AKD     THK 
VntCIN     ISLANDS 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"production  of  goods  for  commerce"  wher- 
ever they  appear  the  words  "or  In  an  ac- 
tivity affecting  commerce". 
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CHILD     LABOK     PHOVISIONS 

Sec.  8.  Subeection  (c)  of  section  12  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  conuna  and  the  following: 
"or  In  any  enterprise  engaged  In  an  activity 
affecting  commerce." 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  13  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  beginning  there- 
of the  following  center  heading:  "exemp- 
tion", and  by  amending  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to — 

■  ( 1 )  any  employee  employed  In  a  bona  fide 
executive,  administrative,  professional,  or  lo- 
cal retailing  capacity,  or  in  the  capacity  of 
outside  salesman  (as  such  terms  are  defined 
and  delimited  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) :  Provided.  That  Insofar  as  this  clause 
( 1 )  pertains  to  employees  employed  in  a  local 
retailing  capacity,  such  clause  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  employee  employed  In  an  enter- 
prise engaged  In  an  activity  affecting  com- 
merce: or 

"(2)  any  employee  employed  by  any  retail 
or  service  establishment  which  is  not.  or  is 
not  part  of.  an  enterprise  engaged  In  an  ac- 
tivity affecting  commerce,  and  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  such  establishment's  annual 
dollar  volume  of  s-ales  of  goods  or  services  Is 
made  within  the  State  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment is  located.  A  'retail  or  service  es- 
tablishment' shall  mean,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subeection  and  section  3(")(1),  an  es- 
tablishment 75  per  centum  of  whose  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services 
(or  of  both)  is  not  for  resale  and  is  recog- 
nized as  retail  sales  or  services  In  the  particu- 
lar industry;  or 

"(3)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment engaged  in  laundering,  cleaning,  or 
repairing  clothing  or  fabrics.  If  such  estab- 
lishment is  not,  or  Is  not  part  of.  an  enter- 
prise engaged  In  an  Indiistry  affecting  com- 
merce and  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  services  by 
such  establishment  is  made  within  the  State 
In  which  the  establishment  is  located:  Pro- 
vided, That  76  per  centum  of  such  establish- 
ment's annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such 
services  Is  made  to  customers  who  are  not 
engaged  in  a  mining,  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation, or  communications  business;  or 

"(4)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  qualifies  as  an  exempt  retail 
establishment  under  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section and  Is  recognized  as  a  retail  estab- 
lishment in  the  particular  industry  notwith- 
standing that  such  establishment  makes  or 
processes  at  the  retail  establishment  the 
goods,  that  it  sella;  Provided,  That  more  than 
85  per  centum  of  such  establishment's  an- 
nual dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  so  made 
or  processed  is  made  within  the  State  in 
which  the  establishment  Is  located;   or 

"(6)  any  employee  employed  in  or  nec- 
essary to  the  conduct  of  the  catching,  taking, 
harvesting,  cultivating,  or  farming  of  any 
kind  of  fish,  shellfish,  crtistacea,  sponges,  sea- 
weeds, or  other  aquatic  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  Including  the  going  to  and 
returning  from  work  and  Including  employ- 
ment in  or  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the 
loading,  unloading,  or  packing  of  such  prod- 
ucts for  shipment  or  in  propagating,  process- 
ing (other  than  canning),  marketing,  freez- 
ing, curing,  storing,  or  distributing  the  above 
products  or  byproducts  thereof;  or 

"(6)  any  employee  employed  In  agricul- 
ture or  in  connection  with  the  operation  at 
maintenance  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs, 
or  waterways,  not  owned  or  oi>erated  few- 
profit,  or  operated  on  a  share-crop  basis,  and 
which  are  used  exclusively  for  supply  and 
storing  of  water  for  agricultural  purposes,  or 


"(7)  any  employee  to  the  extent  that  such 
employee  is  exempted  by  regulations  or  or- 
ders of  the  Secretary  issued  under  section  14; 
or 

"(8)  any  employee  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of  any  weekly, 
semiweekly,  or  daily  newspaper  with  a  cir- 
culation of  less  than  four  thousand  the  ma- 
jor part  of  which  circulation  is  within  the 
county  where  printed  and  published  or  coun- 
ties contiguous  thereto;  or 

"(9)  any  employee  employed  in  a  motion 
picture  theater;  or 

"(10)  any  individual  employed  within  the 
area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) ,  engaged  in  handling,  packing,  storing, 
ginning,  compressing,  pasteurizing,  drying. 
preparing  In  their  raw  or  natural  state,  or 
canning  of  agricultural  or  horticultural  com- 
modities for  market,  or  in  making  cheese  or 
butter  or  other  dairy  products;  or 

"(11)  a  telephone  switchboard  operator 
employed  In  a  public  telephone  exchange 
owned,  operated,  or  controlled,  through 
stockownership  or  otherwise,  by  an  individ- 
ual, group,  association,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, or  holding  company,  having  a  combined 
total  of  less  than  750  telephone  stations  in 
the  one  or  more  exchanges  thus  owned,  op- 
erated, or  controlled;  or 

"(12)  any  employee  of  an  employer  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  operating  taxicabs; 
or 

"(13)  any  employee  or  proprietor  In  a  re- 
tail or  service  establishment  as  defined  In 
clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
whom  the  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7 
would  not  otherwise  apply,  engaged  in  han- 
dling telegraphic  messages  for  the  public  un- 
der an  agency  or  contract  arrangement  with 
a  telegraph  company  where  the  telegraph 
message  revenue  of  such  agency  does  not 
exceed  $500  a  month;  or 

"(14)  any  employee  employed  as  a  sea- 
man; or 

"(15)  any  employee  employed  In  planting 
or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or  fell- 
ing timber,  or  in  preparing  or  transporting 
logs,  or  other  forestry  products  to  the  mill, 
processing  plant,  railroad,  or  other  trans- 
portation terminal  If  the  number  of  em- 
ployees employed  by  his  employer  In  such 
forestry  or  lumbering  operations  does  not  ex- 
ceed twelve;  or 

"(16)  any  employee  of  an  establishment 
primarily  engaged  In  the  preparation  or  of- 
fering of  food  or  beverages  for  human  con- 
sumption who  Is  employed  In  connection 
with  the  preparation  or  offering  of  food  or 
beverages  for  hviman  consumption  either  on 
the  premises  of  the  establishment  where  such 
employee  is  employed  or  by  such  services  as 
catering,  banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb  or 
counter  service  to  the  public,  or  to  em- 
ployees or  to  members  or  guests  of  members 
of  clubs;  or 

"(17)  any  employee  described  In  section 
6(b)(1)  who  Is  employed  in  a  hotel  or  mo- 
tel In  which  tips  regularly  received  are  rec- 
ognized in  the  industry  as  constituting  a 
substantial  part  of  the  compensation  for  em- 
ployment as  defined  and  delimited  by  the 
secretary;  or 

"(18)  any  employee  employed  in  an 
amusement  or  recreational  establishment 
that  operates  on  a  seasonal  basis 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  any  employee  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
power  to  establish  quallflcatlon.<;  and  maxi- 
mum hours  of  ser\'ice  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act,  1935;  or 

"(2)  any  employee  of  an  employer  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act;  or 

"(3)  any  employee  of  a  carrier  by  air  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Rall- 
wav  Labor  Act    or 


"(4)  any  employee  employed  in  the  can- 
ning of  any  kind  of  fish,  shellfish,  cw  other 
aquatic  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  w 
any  byproduct  thereof;  or 

"(6)  any  individual  employed  as  an  out- 
side buyer  of  poultry,  eggs,  cream,  or  milk.  In 
their  raw  or  natural  state;  or 

"(6)  any  employee  employed  by  a  radio  or 
television  station  the  major  studio  of  which 
is  located  in  a  city  or  town  of  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  people,  according  to  the 
latest  available  decennial  census  figures  as 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Census,  except  where  such  city  or  town  Is 
part  of  a  standard  metropolitan  area  as  de- 
fined and  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  Cen- 

EtlS." 

effective  date 

Sec.  10.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
November  1.  1960. 

(b)  Where  the  application  of  an  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act  to  section  7(a)  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  would 
result  in  a  conflict  with  the  terms  of  a  bona 
fide  individual  contract  or  an  agreement 
made  as  a  result  of  collective  bargaining  by 
representatives  of  employees,  which  Is  In 
writing  and  was  entered  into  more  than 
thirty  days  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  such  amendment  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive until  the  expiration  of  the  contract  or 
agreement. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.    ^T:    Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  fellows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kitchin: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12853.  as  fol- 
lows: "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Pair  Lat>or  Standards  Amendments  of  I960.' 

"definitions 
"Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (f)  of  section  3 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Act'),  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  'Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act,  as  amended),'  the 
following:  "the  processing  of  shade-grown 
tobacco  for  use  as  cigar  wrapper  tobacco 
by  agricultural  employees  employed  in  the 
growing  and  harvesting  of  such  tobacco, 
which  processing  shall  include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  drying,  curing,  fermenting, 
bulking,  rebulklng,  sorting,  grading,  aging, 
and  baling,  prior  to  the  stemming  process". 

"special     industry     committees     fob     PT7EBTO 
SICO     and     tTHB     VIBGIN     ISLAITOS 

"Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
'production  of  gcxxis  for  commerce',  wher- 
ever they  appear,  the  following:  "or  em- 
ployed by  any  employer  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  described  in  section  6(b)'. 

"minimum   wages 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$1'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$1.15'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  E^ery  employer  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  who  has  five  or  more  retail  es- 
tablishments (as  defined  in  section  13(a) 
(2) )  and  who  operates  such  establishments 
In  two  or  more  States  shall  pay  each  em- 
ployee employed  by  any  such  establishment 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  $1  an  hour.  The 
minimum  waige  rate  so  specified  shall  apply 
in  lieu  of  the  minimum  wage  rate  specified 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  an  employee  described  In  section 
13(a)  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  Act.  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendment^;  of  1960  and  not  Included  In 
any  exemption  provided  by  section  13(a)  as 
amended    bv   such    amendments.' 
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"id  S;osecii<in  (c)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  13  amended  by  m.^ertlng  the  words  'or 
Amencan  Sami  a  aXter  'Virgin  Islands' 
wherever  thev  ;t--:tea.r.  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon,  and  adding 
the  roUowmg;  Provided  further,  That  In  the 
cAse  C)f  an-  employee  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  or  American  Samoa  to  whom 
subsection  (b)  would  otherwise  apply,  be- 
ginning Sixty  days  alter  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1360,  every  such  em.ployee  shall  be  paid 
u'  less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate  or 
rates  applicable  to  such  employee  under  a 
wage  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  recommendations  of  a  special  indus- 
try committee  which  he  shall  appoint  to  In- 
vestigate conditions  In  any  industry  or  In- 
dustries to  which  subsection  (b)  applies  and 
to  recommend  to  him  the  highest  minimum 
wage  rate  or  rates  for  any  such  Industry 
(not  In  ex':-ess  of  the  applicable  rate  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  ib))  which  It  deter- 
mines, hav:ne  cJiif  reenrd  u>  economic  and 
competitive  condit.ons  complies  With  the 
standards  prescribed  in  section  8.' 

"WAGE   ORDERS   rN    PVERTO  RICO   AND  THE   VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

■  Sec.  5  Sectu  n  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  ui^rtin^  after  secUon  6(a)'  wherever 
3.1  h  words  appear  the  following;  'or  In  sec- 
tion 6(b),  whichever  may  be   applicable.'. 

"KXEMPnONS 

I  "Sic.  6.  (a)  Clause  (1)  of  section  13(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'(1)  any  employee  employed  In  a  bona  fide 
executive,  administrative,  professional,  or 
local  retalUne  capacltv  or  In  the  capacity 
of  outside  sa    -snin  us   ^  .ch  terms  are  de- 

fin«>d  and  d  ■'.ii:  ited  Pv  :  •^■i^ulationfi  of  the 
Secrf-arvi  p^nvicUd.  That  Insofar  as  this 
Cirtuse  lii  pt-ruaiis  to  employees  employed 
In  a  local  retailing  capacity,  such  clause 
shall  not  apply  to  any  employee  employed 
by  an  establishment  to  which  the  exemp- 
tion provided  In  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion is  inapplicable.' 

"(b)  Clause  i2)  of  section  13 fa)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows;  "(2)  any 
employee  employed  by  any  retail  or  service 
establishment,  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
which  establishment's  annual  dollar  volume 
of  sales  of  goods  or  services  Is  made  within 
the  State  in  which  the  establishment  Is  lo- 
cated; Provided,  That  the  exemption  pro- 
vided by  this  clause  (2)  shall  be  Inapplic- 
able to  any  retail  establishment  If  such  es- 
tablishment Is  operated  by  an  employer  who 
(A)  has  five  or  more  retail  establishments 
and  iB)  operates  such  retail  establislunents 
in  two  or  more  States.  A  "retail  or  service 
establishment",  as  used  in  this  Act,  siiali 
mean  an  esiablLshment  75  per  certum  of 
whose  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods 
or  services  (or  of  both)  Ls  not  for  resale  and 
Is  recognized  as  retail  sales  or  services  in  the 
particular  industry.' 

"(c)  Clause  (5)  of  section  13(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the  words  *or 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of'  both  after  the 
words  'employed  in'  and  after  the  words 
'employment  in". 

"(di  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following-  ';  or 
(6 1  any  employee  employed  by  a  radio  or 
television  station  the  major  studio  of  which 
is  located  in  a  city  or  town  of  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  people,  according  to  the 
latest  available  decennial  census  figures  as 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  except  where  such  city  or  town  Is 
part  of  a  standard  metropolitan  area  with  a 
total  population  of  one  hundred  thousand 
or  more  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Ceiisus;  or  (7)  any  employee  employed  by 
any  retail  establishment  ae  defined  in  clause 
j(2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  more 
than    50    per    centum    of    which    establish- 


ment's annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of 
goods  or  services  Is  made  within  the  State 
m  which   the  establishnaent  la  located  . 

"effective  date 
"Sec  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1991,  except  that  where  the  appli- 
cation of  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
to  section  6(b)  or  6(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  would  result  in  a  con- 
flict with  the  terms  of  a  bona  flde  Individual 
contract  or  an  agreement  made  as  a  result 
of  collective  bargaining  by  repreeentatlves 
of  employees,  which  is  In  writing  and  was 
entered  Into  more  than  thirty  days  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  such 
amendment  shall  not  take  effect  until  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  the  contract  or 
agreement  or  January  1,  1962,  whichever 
date  Qrst  <x:curs." 

Mr.  KTTCHIN  <  internipting  the  read- 
ing of  the  qjnendmentt .  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  ask  unaniinbus consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  substitute  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  CaroUna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Ls 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendinent. 

Mr.  KITCHJN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
trust  I  will  not  take  all  the  5  minutes 
allotted  to  me  at  this  time. 

In  presenting  this  jjartlcular  amend- 
ment ■which  is  proposed  as  a  substitute, 
I  am  net  professing  to  be  an  ext>ert  in 
the  line  of  wase  legislation  or  rate  legis- 
lation 01  hour  legislation  or  any  legisla- 
tion that  is  going  to  be  of  a  technical 
nature.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  accepted  this  particular  duty 
on  my  own,  after  premeditation  and  con- 
sultation With  no  one  as  to  the  possibili- 
ties, but  I  did  it  because  basically  and 
philosophically  I  believe  it  is  what  is  right 
for  the  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment of  this  United  States. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  this 
afternoon  in  general  debate. 

You  have  heard  the  explanation  of 
the  substitute.  You  have  heard  a  very 
logical  explanation  of  both  sides  of  the 
matter  we  are  presenting  to  you  today. 
You  have  heard  a  discussion  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  all  the  ramifications  that 
will  be  involved  in  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion should  it  become  the  law.  You  have 
heard  a  very  fine  and  explicit  discussion 
of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  substitute 
that  I  have  offered  here  today. 

Let  me  say  this,  and  I  would  like  to  get 
it  into  the  Record  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity, that  the  substitute  bill  in  its  es- 
sential elements  only  does  one  or  two 
main  thing'-:  It  extends  to  51.15  those  in- 
dustries now  covered  under  the  law  and 
those  that  are  being  newly  brought  in 
under  the  constitutionaJ  principle  of  in- 
terstate commerce,  that  is  in  two  or  more 
States  having  five  or  more  outlets  brings 
it  into  the  rule  of  the  $1  minimum,  and 
that  simply  is  what  the  substitute  does. 
It  does  not  change  the  present  law  as  to 
overtime  for  those  retail  establishments 
brought  under  the  law.  It  does  not  at- 
tempt to  define  a  "retail  establishment." 

But  I  want  to  get  into  the  Record  ex- 
actly what  the  intent  of  this  particular 
sutctilute  is.  the  mtent  of  the  author 
of  the  bill,  and  the  intent  of  its  propo- 


nents. It  is  the  positive  intent  on  the 
Fmrt  of  the  proponents  of  this  substitute 
that  all  of  the  businesses  heretofore  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  the  act — 
service  establishments  as  distinguished 
from  a  retail  establishment,  such  as  ho- 
tels, restaurants,  service  stations,  laun- 
dries, and  so  forth — shall  continue  to  be 
exempt  under  this  substitute. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.KITCHIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LOSER.  I  have  lustened  very 
carefully  to  the  gentleman's  statement 
and  I  am  wondering  if  he  imderstands 
that  service  establishments  retaining  pe- 
troleum products  are  exempt  under  the 
present  law.  and  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  that  they  shall 
remain  exempt  under  the  substitute  if  it 
becomes  law  ^ 

Mr.  KITCHIN  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  effect  that  I  understand 
service  stations  have  been  exempted  un- 
der the  initial  law  and  it  Is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
that  they  remain  so  classified  as  service 
establishments. 

Mr.  LOSER.  And  your  substitute. 
Mr.  KITCHIN,  And  my  subsUtute. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  R006EVELT  Is  it  not  the  fact, 
however,  that  there  is  no  such  ruling  at 
the  present  time  and  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment considers  a  gasoline  station  to 
be  a  retail  station  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  sells  many,  many  other  items 
comonly  known  as  TEA  items  at  retail 
and  that  what  Ls  known  as  a  retail  gaso- 
line station  could  not  po.ssibly  be  exempt 
under  the  terms  of  the  gentleman's  bill? 
Mr  KITCHIN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  cannot  answer  his 
question  specifically  since  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  decisions  of  the  Labor 
Depaitment  in  that  regard.  But  I  do 
say  that  if  they  liave  chan^jed  their  in- 
terpretation of  senrice  establishments 
under  the  provisions  of  the  sub.stitute 
the  intent  is  for  them  to  be  exempt  and 
the  Department  will  have  to  go  against 
such  intent.  No  one  can  tell  exactly 
what  a  service  establisliment  is  at  the 
present  time,  especially  in  a  lot  of  these 
areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [  Mr.  Kitchtn  1  may 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KITCHIN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  intend  to  use  the  additional  5  min- 
utes in  trying  to  answer  technical  ques- 
tions on  this  particular  law. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  KITCHIN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  might 
consult  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
AyresI  if  he  has  any  doubts. 
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Mr.  KITCHIN  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow,  I  will  certainly  choose  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  body  to  whom  I  would 
refer  these  questions  and  use  my  own 
prerogative  on  that  point. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Certainly  it  was  my  in- 
tention that  the  gentleman's  substitute 
is  the  main  bill.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that 
service  stations,  restaurants,  hotels, 
laundries  and  other  operations  that  have 
been  exempt  in  the  past  will  be  exempt 
under  the  provisions  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. That  is  certainly  the  position  of 
all  those  who  are  proposing  this  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  many 
discussions  here  today,  and  reference  is 
made  to  probable  difference  in  party 
alinement,  difference  in  political  philos- 
ophy and  so  forth.  The  gentleman  from 
California  raises  the  question  that  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  who 
introduced  this  substitute  is  perhaps 
joining  the  opposition  as  a  coalition.  Let 
me  say  after  the  gentleman's  colloquy 
with  the  gentlemsm  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Hoffman]  wiierein  he  says  that  it  is  his 
philosophy  that  all  wage  earners  eventu- 
ally, not  by  this  legislation  but  eventu- 
ally, shall  be  brought  under  a  minimum 
wage  control  by  the  Federal  Government, 
that  I  do  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
in  political  philosophy. 

Mr.  R00SE:VELT.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KITCHIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  did  not  say  that. 
What  I  said  was  it  was  my  hope  that 
because  of  this  type  of  legislation  the 
day  would  come  when  everybody  in 
America  would  receive  at  least  a  mini- 
mum wage:  whether  it  was  done  by  the 
States  or  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  done  voluntarily  was  not  my 
PKjint.  The  point  was  that  in  order  to 
get  any  recognition  of  any  minimum 
wage,  both  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  have  had  to  act  in  the  past. 
We  hope  we  would  not  have  to  do  that 
in  the  future  and  that  eventually  by 
voluntary  method  every  employer  in 
America  would  pay  at  least  a  minimum 
wage. 

Mr.  KIT  CHIN  Up  to  a  certain  point 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
I  have  been  favoring  a  State  minimum 
wage  for  a  long  time.  My  State  of 
North  Carolina  enacted  a  minimum  wage 
law  But  I  think  the  gentleman  .should 
agree  with  me,  and  this  may  be  the 
difference  in  philosophy,  all  of  the  ele- 
ments taken  in  by  the  committee  bill 
on  the  slim  excuse  of  affecting  interstate 
commerce,  under  the  definition  of  what 
constitutes  an  enterprise,  Ls  definitely 
a  State  prerogative,  and  we  get  into  the 
intrastate  feature.  The  States  have  the 
responsibihty  in  this  regard.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  should  have-  a  realis- 
tic minimum  wage  law  so  that  the  wage 
earners  will  be  getting  at  lea,st  a  mini- 
mum wage. 


Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  With  reference  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
said  in  his  exchange  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  what  the  commit- 
tee does  actually  is  to  destroy  the  min- 
imum wage  now  existing  in  the  various 
States.  For  iristance.  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  a  minimum 
wage  law,  the  State  minimum  wage  law- 
there  provides  a  different  wage  scale 
for  cities  such  as  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh; but  as  the  size  of  the  cities  and 
towns  decrease  and  go  down  the  size 
of  that  minimum  wage  goes  down, 
which  is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
local  legislators,  the  State  r>eople,  that 
their  economy  in  these  small  towns  will 
not  stand  the  sort  of  legislation  that  is 
being  crammed  down  our  throats  by  this 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  clarify  one  point.  The  gentle- 
man has  discussed  the  interstate  aspects 
of  the  business  to  be  regulated  and  his 
own  p>ersonal  dislike  for  regulation  of 
any  business  that  is  not  actually  operat- 
ing in  interstate  commerce.  The  gen- 
tleman did  not  imply  that  this  body  is 
without  power  to  regulate  businesses 
that  are  properly  intrastate  as  long  as 
they  affect  interstate  commerce,  is  that 
correct  "^ 

Mr.  KITCHIN  It  would  depend  en- 
tirely on  how  you  interpret  "affecting 
interstate  commerce." 

Le^me  say  this  to  the  gentleman  The 
illustration  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  drew  about  the 
man  getting  on  the  loc&l  bus.  if  he  is 
going  home  from  his  office,  is  not  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Under  that  illustra- 
tion I  think  the  gentleman  said  it  was 
discussed  in  the  committee  that  .^^hould 
a  man  get  off  of  an  airplane  and  take  a 
local  bus,  that  that  would  be  afTectinp 
interstate  commerce.  Now.  how  far  are 
you  going  to  take  such  an  illustration? 
You,  in  your  own  office,  as  an  attoiTiey, 
receive  correspondence  through  the 
U.S.  mail  ever>-  day.  and  ;t  is  just  as 
ridiculous  to  take  the  illustration  drawn 
atwut  the  bus  driver  as  it  is  a  housewife 
receiving  a  communication  from  the 
mailman,  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
going  to  the  mailbox  to  pet  that  mail.  It 
would  be  just  as  ridiculous  that  that 
housewife  can  be  controlled  in  the  wages 
she  pays  to  her  domestic  maid  or  cook  as 
under  the  illustration  given 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  Whatever 
our  private  views  may  be  as  to  the  proper 


scope  of  the  commerce  power  under  the 
Constitution,  are  we  not  in  agreement 
that  under  the  existing  doctrine  of  the 
Su:jreme  Court  that  regulation  in  the 
form  contained  in  the  Roosevelt  bill  is 
within  the  power  of  this  Congress  to 
enact? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  As  to  the  original 
concept  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt],  or  the 
concept  in  the  committee  bill,  if  it 
reached  the  Supreme  Court,  I  agree  with 
y-)U  it  would  be  held  to  be  constitutional 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT,  Mr.  Cha;mian, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Just  to  substan- 
tiate that  the  courts  have  pa.ssed  on  the 
legality  of  this,  in  the  committ-ee  reF>ort. 
page  52.  I  drew  attention  to  the  case  of 
J  L.  Hudson  Co.,  NLRB  against  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co..  and  the  citation  is  put  there 
in  full.  The  Hudson  Co.  is  a  large  retail 
department  store  in  Detroit  and  almost 
all  of  its  business  is  with  customers  in 
Michigan.  But,  it  buys  very  large  quan- 
tities of  goods  in  other  States.  The  court 
rejected  the  argument  that  Congress 
either  could  not  or  did  not  cover  this  re- 
tail store  under  Pedei^aJ  law  Then, 
again,  in  the  Akron  vicinity:  The  Meat 
Cutters  against  Pairlawn  Meats,  Inc  .  in 
Akron,  Ohio.  Pairlawn  ran  three  meat 
markets  in  the  Akron  vicinity  The  Meat 
Cutters  tried  to  organize  F*airlawn.  and 
the  Ohio  courts  enjoined  picketing  and 
other  organizational  efforts,  because  the 
business  was  purely  local  in  character. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
however,  held  that  Ohio  had  no  busir.ess 
enjoining  the  Meat  Cutters,  because  Pa:r- 
lawn's  volume  of  business  was  large 
enough  to  affect  interstate  commerce 
"ubstai.tially.  And.  I  think,  that  is  ex- 
actly the  point  here, 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
men the  date  of  that  decision"' 

Mr.  R.OOSEVELT.      1957 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  thought  so.  It  goes 
back  to  the  proposition.  a.«;  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  the  Supreme  Court  would 
probably  go  along  under  the  premise  of 
the  committee  bill 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KITCHIN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia 

Mr.  LANDRUM  In  regard  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  has  said 
in  reading  the  decision  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  in  justifying  the  size  of  a 
bu.'^iness  as  it  affects  interstate  com- 
merce, this  is  a  case  which  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  wage?  and  hour.*^  It 
is  a  case  in  which  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Administrator  has  never  had  an  op- 
portunity or  even  the  obligation  to  justify 
anything  on.  This  decision  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  quoting  is 
a  decision  arising  under  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  commonly  known 
as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  relating  to 
labor-management  relations  and  not  to 
wages  and  hours  or  not  to  overtime  or 
not  to  the  amount  of  wages  paid 

Mr.  ROOSE\-EI.T  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  obviously  the 
point  that  was  argued  here  was  the  right 
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of  the  Federal  Gov^^rr-ment  to  have  juris- 
diction because  of  the  size  of  business 
done  by  a  local  concern  in  the  sense  that 
.1  was  not  doing  business  outside  any 
State  line  In  this  particular  case  I 
ohmk  the  course  :>  ver\'  clear. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fr.m  North  Carolina  has 
aeam  explr^•d, 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  e.xtend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  :n  the  Retord. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssouj-r'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MOLT-DEH^.  Mr  Chairman,  ac- 
accordm^-  to  Hor  a  ath  k  Horwath,  ac- 
countants for  the  hotel  industry,  the 
earmn^'s  of  the  Nation's  hotels  declined 
last  year  for  the  third  consecutive  year. 
E:arn:ngs.  before  tax»s,  for  the  year  of 
1959  were  equal  to  only  5  59  percent  of 
the  -fair  value"  of  hotel  properties.  The 
ratio  of  earninss  to  property  value  was 
the  lowes-t  since  1941,  The  downward 
trend  :n  room  occupancy  has  persisted 
for  the  third  consecutive  year.  Average 
occupanc.'S  were  the  lowest  reported 
s.nce  befnr:>  World  War  11. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
assures  us  that  the  provisions  of  his  sub- 
stitute bill.  H.R.  12853.  Will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  excluding  hotels,  motels,  and  cer- 
tain category  of  merchants. 

It  la  my  undfrstandms;  that  the  com- 
mittee bill.  H.R.  12677.  does  exclude 
restaurants  but  not  hotels  and  motels. 
The  commut^:H^  bill  exempts  all  food 
service  workers  in  restaurants;  however, 
the.se  same  employees  are  included  by 
b<jth  the  wa^e  and  hour  provisions  of 
the  bill  if  they  work  at  the  same  kind  of 
employment  in  hotels  or  motels.  This 
certainly  is  mequitable  and  discrimina- 
tory 

Mr.  Chairman,  coverage  of  hotel  and 
motel  employees  under  the  proposed 
minimum  wa-^e  and  hour  laws  would  re- 
quire hotel  owners  and  operators  to  in- 
crease menu  prices  and  room  rates  by 
more  than  one-third.  It  should  be  ob- 
vious that  no  hotel  or  motel  could  re- 
main in  business  if  it  were  forced  to 
increase  its  rates  by  one-third,  unless  all 
of  its  competitors  faced  this  same  wace- 
co.'-t  increase.  Hotels  and  restaurants 
compete  with  each  other  on  a  strict  price 
basis  in  the  sale  of  group  luncheons, 
banquets,  and  even  conventions.  This 
is  not  fair  to  hotels. 

Between  30  and  40  percent  of  the 
sales  price  of  food  in  hotels  and  restau- 
rants is  paid  out  in  wages.  In  addition, 
the  employees  receive  free  meals  and 
tips.  I  am  sure  the  employees  do  not 
want  to  exchange  or  sacrifice  their  meals 
and  tips  for  $1.15  per  hour. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill  which 
are  unfair  to  retail  business  enterprises, 
such  aus  automobile  dealers,  merchants, 
and  filling  station  operators.  In  fact, 
many  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  harm- 
ful to  the  working  people  and  does  not 
include  many  that  should  be  included  if 
the  bill  is  to  be  enacted  into  Law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  substitute  bill 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Kitchin]  is  not  adopted, 
then  I  have  several  amendments  to  the 


committee  bill  which  I  will  offer  to  elim- 
inate the  unfair  and  discriminating  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  hotels,  motels,  fill- 
ing stations,  and  merchants. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move   to  strike  out   the   last   word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  is  faced 
with  a  rather  unusual  situation  We 
have  before  us  now  a  substitute,  a  sub- 
stitute that  would  eliminate  any  of  the 
escalator  clauses,  that  would  simply,  in 
effect,  raise  those  presently  covered  un- 
der the  Minimum  Wage  or  Fair  Stand- 
ards Act  from  $1  to  $1.15.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  would  bring  any- 
oody  else  under  coverage  because  it  says 
that  you  must  have  five  or  more  stores 
and  you  must  operate  m  two  or  more 
States.  I  know  of  specified  instances 
where  department  stores  have  specifi- 
cally gone  out  and  established  in  each 
State  a  local  State  corporation.  And 
you  can  see  that  every  chamstore  would 
immediately  go  out  and  operate  in  each 
State,  with  its  own  separate  corp>oration 
and  there  would  be  nobody  covered  tin- 
der further  extended  coverage. 

I  do  not  think  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee  want  to  see  that 
happen  because  it  has  been  admitted, 
not  only  by  my  subcommittee  chairman. 
that  very  distmguished  gentleman,  but 
by  many  others  here  today  that  there 
Ls  a  need  to  help  these  people.  I  am, 
therefore,  faced  with  the  problem  or 
with  the  need  of  trying  to  explain  some 
of  the  problems  which  individual  Mem- 
bers have  brought  forth. 

One  of  them  has  to  do  with  the  so- 
called  automobile  dealers.  Are  automo- 
bile dealers  going  to  be  hurt  because  we 
are  going  to  force  their  salesmen  and 
the  people  who  are  doing  repair  work  in 
their  shops  into  a  situation  of  beingj)aid 
overtime  for  their  work?  The  answer  to 
that  is  "no."  Under  Mr.  Dent's  amend- 
ment, if  they  work  on  a  commission  basis 
and  50  percent  of  theu-  entire  income 
comes  from  commi.ssions.  they  are  spe- 
cifically eliminated  from  the  overtime 
provisions  of  the  Act.  So  I  think  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  automobile 
dealers'  problem  has  been  solved. 

The  next  question  which  has  come  up 
is  this: 

Mr.  IJVNDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  I,ANDRUM.  With  regard  to  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  labeled 
as  Mr  Dents  amendment,  he  said  that 
if  he  earned  commissions  of  a  certain 
amount  he  would  be  exempt  from  the 
overtime.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
language  in  the  bill  which  provides  two 
conditions  before  he  may  be  exempt 
from  the  overtime.  As  I  interpret  it 
thase  two  conditions  are  these,  that  the 
employee  must  be  paid  first  the  regular 
rate  in  exce.<^.s  of  1 '  2  times  the  minimum 
hourly  rate;  that  is.  if  he  is  employed 
now  he  must  be  paid  at  least  $60  a  week 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  hour. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  And  I  think  he  knows  that 
every  automobile  salesman  gets  far  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  But  you  go  further 
and  say,   'and" — not  "or" — 'and  more 


than  half  of  his  compensation  for  a  rep- 
resentative period — not  less  than  1 
month — represents  commissions  on 
goods  and  services."  As  I  interpret  that 
the  salesman  must  meet  both  of  tho.se 
conditions,  not  one  of  them,  before  he  is 
exempt. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  What  the  gentle- 
man says  is  true.  He  must  be  getting 
at  least  $60  a  week  and  out  of  that  he 
must  be  earning  at  least  $30  on  com- 
missions. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  That  is  not  the 
question  which  I  a.sked  the  gentleman  to 
agree  to.  The  question  is.  He  must  be 
earning  $60  a  week  under  the  present 
minimum  and  he  must  also  eajn  more 
than  half  of  his  compensation  for  1 
month  by  commissions.  For  example, 
he  earns  $60  a  week;  that  is  $240  a 
month.  He  must  earn  more  than  half 
of  his  compensation  from  commi.ssions. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  or  more. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman's 
mathematics  are  correct. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  That  makes  him 
have  to  earn  $361. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     No. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  When  he  earns  $361 
he  has  to  earn  more  than  half  of  that 
in  commissions. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No.  the  gentleman 
is  wrong.  I  will  accept  any  amendment 
the  gentleman  wants  to  write,  though, 
if  he  thinks  he  can  take  care  of  that 
problem.  If  the  man  makes  $240  a 
month  total  salary,  if  half  of  that  or  $120 
plus  1  comes  from  commissions,  he  is 
exempt  from  the  overtime  provisions. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  He  must  be  paid  at 
the  regular  rate  one  and  one-half  times 
what  the  minimum  is.  That  gives  him 
his  $240.  If  he  Is  paid  one  and  a  half 
times  the  minimum  he  is  paid  $240. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  says  if  he  earns 
half  of  that  in  commissions. 

Mr.   LANDRUM.     No. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman 
and  I  obviously  cannot  read  the  EInglish 
language  the  same  way  and  get  anything 
out  of  it.  But  it  is  my  intention  and 
I  am  sure  it  would  be  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman  that  one-half  of  the  $240 
or  $120  he  would  be  paid  he  would  have 
to  earn  in  commissions  to  be  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  am  certain  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  frcrni  California  de- 
sires and  I  am  sure  that  is  what  I  want, 
but  I  am  equally  certain  the  wage-hour 
administrator  would  not  look  at  it  that 
way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Chelf.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
permitted  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  There  are  two  or 
three  other  things  about  which  some  of 
the  Members  seem  to  be  quite  concerned. 
One  is  in  connection  with  the  restaurant 
business  of  hotels.  It  was  our  intention 
to  try  to  clear  this  up  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way  we  could  by  exempting  the 
tipped  employees  of  hotels.    We  did  this 
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in  order  that  they  might  be  put  on  a  fair 
competitive  basis  with  other  restaurants 
that  are  exempted  under  the  bill. 

There  Is  some  feeling  that  this  bill 
has  not  gone  far  enough  and  that  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  which  would 
go  somewhat  further  in  this  line.  While 
I  would  not  ordinarily  be  happy  about 
this  amendment,  rather  than  take  this 
so-called  substitute  if  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  offer  it  I  will  not  resist  it  too 
extensively  because  I  believe  that  it 
might  make  it  possible  for  some  of  the 
Members  here  to  answer  the  problems 
which  are  clear  to  them  or  problems  in 
their  districts 

I  have  already  indicated  also,  of  course, 
that  we  will  take  care  of  the  problem  of 
the  retail  gasoline  dealer,  although  again 
in  this  Instance  I  think  we  have  done  it. 
because  we  have  said  that  any  franchise 
dealer  shall  be  exempt;  in  other  words, 
the  individual  who  is  running  the  rtsk 
of  gain  or  loss  in  his  business  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  bill.  That  would  take 
in  all  of  the  gasoline  retailers  with  the 
exception  of  those  dealers  who  are  ac- 
tually working  for  the  big  owner-or>er- 
ated  oil  company  stations.  They  come 
up  to  about  2  percent  of  all  of  the  sta- 
tions. In  order  to  be  clear  on  what  we 
mean,  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment,  provided  the  sub.stitute  is 
not  accepted,  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bass]  to 
exempt  all  of  the  retail  gasoline  sta- 
tions. I  think  it  would  be  proper  to 
do  so. 

The  other  great  problem  seems  to  be 
with  the  escalator  clauses,  the  $1.15  and 
then  two  jumps  to  $1  25.  and  then  the 
$1  15  and  up  to  $1.25  for  those  new  peo- 
ple. I  think  a  fair  compromise  should 
be  worked  out  on  this.  I  must  submit 
that  if  you  are  going  to  raise  it  to  $1.15 
you  certainly  over  a  period  of  years 
should  al.^  provide  that  the  newly  cov- 
ered people  should  get  that  same  $1.15. 
If  an  amendment  is  offered  on  that  basis 
I  would  seriously  consider  accepting  it 
becaiise  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise under  the  circumstances.  So  we 
have  tried,  then,  to  meet  the  honest  ef- 
forts here.  I  think  we  have  tried.  I 
think  we  have  proven  this  is  a  consti- 
tutional bill.  I  think  the  questions  of 
economics  have  been  answered,  and  I 
hope  with  all  my  heart  that  the  sub- 
stitute will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr  Roose- 
velt] has  expired. 

Mr  HARDEN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  see  if  we  cannot  come  to  some 
agreement  about  closing  debate  on  thLs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  ail  debate  on  thLs  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  20 
minutes 

The  CHAlli.\L\N.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  25  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 


The  motion  was  agreed   to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recoe- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois   LMr. 

PUCINSKll  . 

Mr.  PUCINFKI  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  lo  H  H   128.3. 

Mr.  WOLP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Kitchin  amendment,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous con-sent.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  time 
may  be  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  F^uclnskiI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
simply  point  out  that  if  anybody  in  this 
Chamber  is  interested  in  the  small  busi- 
nessmen of  America,  he  will  reject  this 
substitute  measure.  H.R.  12853,  which 
never  saw  daylight  in  our  committee. 
This  bill  was  not  printed  until  the  day 
after  the  Rules  Committee  acted.  It  was 
hurriedly  drawn  up  to  scuttle  the  com- 
mittee bill.  If  you  really  want  to  help 
the  small  retail  dealers  of  America  sur- 
vive, you  should  vote  this  substitute 
measure  down.  This  substitute  measure 
will  not  stop  these  big  supermerchan- 
dising  syndicates  that  are  moving  into 
your  town  and  my  town  and  all  these 
areas  and  smothering  the  little  business- 
man. Nothing  will  stop  those  s>-ndicates 
from  having  only  four  stores  in.'^tead  of 
five,  and  setting  up  a  phony  corporation 
for  the  fifth  store  to  evade  coverage  un- 
der this  act.  If  you  want  to  help  the  lit- 
tle businessman,  I  suggest  that  you  sup- 
port the  committee  bill  and  reject  this 
substitute. 

The  committee  bill  has  been  thorough- 
ly considered,  carefully  considered.  We 
have  set  a  $1  million  gross  maximum  and 
anyone  doing  less  would  be  excluded. 
In  the  original  bill  we  started  at  $500- 
000,  but  the  businessmen  came  in  and 
said:  "Look,  this  is  not  going  to  help  us 
any."   We  accepted  $1  million. 

This  committee  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  little  businessman,  but  if  you 
accept  the  substitute,  what  you  are  really 
doing  is  saying  that  you  want  to  encour- 
age the  tremendous  growth  of  bi£i  chains 
in  this  country  that  are  driving  even'  one 
of  these  small  busine.ssmen  out  of  busi- 
ness. Testimony  before  our  committee 
has  demonstrated  that  the  little  busi- 
nessman who  really  builds  his  success  on 
personal  service  is  already  paying  his 
employees  substantially  more  than 
chainstore  competitors. 

I  hope  the  substitute  bill  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
for  me  to  give  my  full  support  to  this 
bill.  I  feel  that  I  must  offer  the  three 
following  amendments : 

SERTICK    STATION    orEE.\TORS 

On  p£ige  18,  line  2.  delete  the  word  or" 
and  add  the  following  "and  any  enterprise 


primarily  engaged  in  the  ret: 
line  and  lubricating  oils." 


s.'iie  o.    ga.'i<>- 


HOTELE 

On  page  19,  strike  out  lines  II  through  19 
up  to  the  semicolon  on  line  19  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"(16>  any  employee  of  an  employer  en- 
gaged primarily  in  the  preparation  and  oiler- 
Ing  of  food  or  beverages  for  human  con- 
sumption either  on  the  premises  of  the  es- 
tablishment where  such  employee  Is  em- 
ployed or  by  such  services  as  catering, 
banquet,  box  lunch  or  curb  or  counter  serv- 
ice, to  the  public,  to  employees  or  to  members 
or  guests  of  members  of  clubs;  and  services 
In  connection  therewith;  or  any  employee 
of  a  hotel  employed  In  connection  with  the 
preparation  or  offering  of  fcxxl  or  beverages 
for  human  consmmption  and  services  in  con- 
nection therewith." 

RESTAfRANTS 

On  page  5,  line  23.  after  'merger"  in.'-ert  the 
following : 

":  Protyided  further,  That  in  determining 
the  aggregate  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
of  a  hotel  for  the  purposes  of  this  definition, 
sales  by  restaurants  and  other  eating  places 
operated  In  connection  with  such  hotel  shall 
not  be  considered." 

In  private  discussions  with  the  Gentle- 
man from  California.  Con>ire.s.sman 
Roosevelt,  the  author  of  the  bill.  1  have 
his  assurance  that  we  will  accept  these 
three  amendments.  I  will  state  further 
that  if  some  other  Member  pets  recogni- 
tion ahead  of  me  and  offers  amendments 
similar  to  these,  I  shall  support  ihem. 
The  gentleman  from  California,  Con- 
gressman Roosevelt,  substantiated  my 
discussions  with  him  v>  hen  he  stated  on 
the  floor: 

There  are  twn  or  Three  other  thme?  ;.h<-.;;t 
which  some  of  the  Members  seem  to  be  quite 
concerned.  One  Is  In  conr.ection  v,nh  the 
restaurant  business  of  hotels.  It  was  otir 
intention  to  try  to  clear  this  up  in  the  best 
possible  way  we  could  by  exempting  the 
tipped  employees  of  hotels.  We  did  this  in 
order  that  they  might  be  put  on  a  fair  com- 
petitive basis  with  other  restaurants  that  are 
exempted  under  the  bill. 

There  is  some  feeling  that  this  bill  has  not 
gone  far  enough  and  that  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  which  would  go  somewhat  further 
in  this  line.  While  I  would  not  ordinarily 
be  happy  about  this  amendment,  rather  than 
take  this  so-called  substitute  If  the  gentle- 
man is  going  to  offer  it  I  wir.  not  resist  It 
too  extensively  because  I  believe  that  Jt 
might  make  It  possible  for  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers here  to  answer  the  problrms  which  are 
clear  to  them  or  problems  in  their  di5tnct*. 

I  havo  already  ludicated  also,  of  course, 
that  we  will  t;  fi.e  ca;*'  of  the  problem  of  the 
retail  gi\solinp  dealer,  vlthough  again  In  this 
Instance  I  think  we  tave  done  it,  because  we 
have  said  that  v;-'v  franchise  dealer  shall  be 
exempt;  In  other  word?,  the  Ir.divlduril  who  is 
running  the  risk  of  gain  or  loss  in  his  busi- 
ness shall  be  exempt  from  the  bill.  That 
would  take  In  all  of  the  gasoline  retailers 
with  the  exception  of  those  dealers  who  are 
actually  working  for  the  big  owner -operated 
oil  company  stations.  They  come  up  to 
about  2  percent  of  all  stations.  In  order  to 
be  clear  on  what  we  mean.  I  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment.  I  think  it  would 
be  proper  to  do  so. 

The  other  great  problem  seems  to  be  with 
the  escalator  clauses,  the  $1.15  and  then  two 
Jumps  to  $1.25,  and  then  the  11.15  and  up  to 
$1.25  for  those  new  people.  I  think  a  fair 
compromise  should  be  worked  out  on  this. 
I  must  submit  that  if  you  are  going  to  raise 
it  to  $1.15  you  certainly  over  a  period  of 
years  should  also  provide  that  the  newly 
covered  people  should   get  that  same   $1.15. 
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It  an  amendment  Is  ofTered  on  that  basis  I 
w.iild  seriously  consider  accepting  It  because 
I  think  It  Is  a  reasonable  com.promise  under 
the  circumstances  So  we  have  tried,  then, 
to  meet  the  honest  efforts  here  I  think  we 
have  tried  I  thir  k  we  have  proven  this  is  a 
constltutiur;a;  bil.  I  think  the  questions  of 
economics  have  been  answered,  and  I  hope 
with  all  my  heart  that  the  substitute  will  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Wv  GpifftnI  is  recog- 
nized. 

By  unanimou.s  con.-er.\  Mr.  Hoffman 
of  Michi-^an,  and  Mr.  Ayres  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Griffin.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Michi.ijan  Mr  Griffin]  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfornia  '  Mr.  Roose- 
velt I  made  the  argument  that  a  chain- 
store  employer  might  evade  application 
of  the  substitute  bill  by  organizing  a 
number  of  new  corporations.  I  do  not 
agree  that  the  law,  if  amended  by  the 
substitute,  could  be  so  easily  avoided. 
The  substitute  bill  bases  coverage  on  the 
word  •employer."  Section  3idi  defines 
the  term  employer"  as  including  "any 
person  acting  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  interest  of  an  employer  in  relation 
to  an  employee"  This  definition  has 
been  very  broadly  construed  by  the 
courts  and  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
For  example,  it  has  been  held  that  a 
company  which  controls  a  subsidiary's 
board  of  directors,  manages  its  internal 
affaii's.  and  fLxes  wage  rates  and  directs 
the  work  of  the  subsidiary's  employees 
is  the  employer — along  with  the  subsidi- 
ary— of  the  subsidiary's  employees — 
Dolan  V  Day  and  Zimmerman  (65  F. 
Supp.  923  'D  Mass.)  ). 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  decisions 
which  define  the  coverage  of  the  em- 
ployer-employee relationship  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  are  persuasive  in  the 
consideration  of  a  similar  coverage  un- 
der the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act — 
Rutherford  Food  Corp.  v.  McComb  <^331 
US.  722  >.  In  this  connection,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  a  case  in  February 
of  this  year  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
entitled  \LRB  v  Deena  Artware,  Inc. 
(45  LRRM  2697',  holding  that  even 
though  an  employer  sets  up  separate 
corporations,  the  corporations  together 
may  nonetheless  constitute  one  employ- 
er within  the  meaning  of  the  legislation. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  under 
the  substitute  bill,  coverage  is  based  and 
turns  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  "em- 
ployer "  which  has  long  been  defined  in 
the  act  and  has  been  interpreted  many 
times.  Coverage  under  the  committee 
bill  would  turn  on  the  meaning  of  a  new 
term:  "enterprise". 

Each  member  should  satisfy  himself 
concerning  the  answer  to  this  question: 
Would  a  locally-owned  Frigidaire  dealer 
be  exempt  under  the  committee  bill 
even  though  he  grossed  less  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars?  Would  the  local  Rexall 
drugstore  be  exempt  imder  the  commit- 
tee bill  even  though  it  does  less  than  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  business  a  year? 
Would  a  loc  il  ice  cream  store  that  has  a 
franchise  to  handle  one  particular  kind 


of  ice  cream,  and  is  required  under  the 
franchise  agreement  to  paint  its  store  a 
certain  color,  and  to  engage  in  a  coop- 
erative advertising  program,  be  exempt 
under  the  committee  bill  if  he  does  less 
than  a  million  dollars  business? 

Each  member  should  read  page  7  of 
the  committee  report  very  carefully. 
The  report  quotes  an  interpretative 
memorandum  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  which  reads  as  follows: 

In  our  opinion  •  •  •  most  of  the  kinds 
of  arrangements  which  are  considered  to 
be  franchlsed  operations  would  fall  within 
the  definition  (of  "enterprise")  unless  they 
are  excluded  by  virtue  of  the  proviso. 

At  another  point,  on  page  7,  the  re- 
port reads: 

If  the  franchisor  also  controls  the  per- 
sonnel policies  of  the  local  dealer,  (or)  de- 
temflnes  the  sales  prices  of  goods  the  dealer 
sells,  (or)  retains  title  to  the  goods  tintU 
sold,  or  otherwise  limits  the  independence 
of  Judgment  or  operation  of  the  dealer,  it 
would  appear  likely  that  the  courts  would 
hold  that  the  franchisor  rather  than  the 
dealer  controlled  the  operations  and  that 
they  were  part  of  the  same  enterprise. 

Each  member  should  study  this  ques- 
tion carefully.  There  is  grave  doubt 
whether  the  local  Rexall  drugstore 
would  be  exempt  under  the  committee 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hiestand!  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  most 
of  the  people  who  were  appealing  t>e- 
fore  our  committee  frantically  for  the 
existence  of  their  businesses,  small  busi- 
nesses, yes,  were  app>ealing  in  behalf  of 
their  employees. 

I  wish  the  committee  could  consider 
for  a  minute  the  plight  of  the  marginal 
worker.  The  marginal  workers,  many 
thousands  of  them  would  be  put  out  of 
work  under  the  committee  bill  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  Because  of  the 
raising  of  the  minimum,  regardless  of 
the  appeal  for  small  businessmen,  and 
so  forth,  many  employees  would  be  put 
out  of  jobs.  The  tragedy  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, those  marginal  workers  cannot 
get  other  jobs. 

It  was  said  that  the  great  chainstores 
would  organize  separate  corporations  in 
various  cities.  They  have  never  done 
that  in  the  past.  History  has  not  shown 
that  to  be  so.  They  did  not  do  it.  and 
they  will  not  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  as  to  what  would  hap- 
pen under  this  bill,  that  grocery  stores 
are  not  in  it,  that  ice  cream  parlors  are 
not  in  it.  Anybody  who  would  try  to 
make  the  House  believe  that  they  are 
covered  is  not  telling  the  truth  in  any 
way  you  spell  "truth." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  every  Member  of  this  House 
in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  to 
work  for  80  cents  an  hour,  and  find  out 
how  the  underpaid  workers  live  as  com- 


pared to  the  way  and  the  standard  lived 
by  the  Members  of  the  House.  There  is 
a  big  difference 

We  spent  in  this  House  last  year  141 
days.  We  were  paid  $159  60  a  day.  We 
spent  528  hours  in  this  House,  therefore 
we  received  $42.88  an  hour. 

There  is  an  awful  lot  of  dlfTerence  be- 
tween what  we  are  getting  and  those 
workers  who  are  asking  us  to  give  them 
$1.15  per  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
ZelenkoI. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  my  time  be 
given  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  McCORMACKl 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  froirt  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'HaraI. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
time  t>e  given  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr   McCormackJ. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan"' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr   Whitener  i 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  time  allotted  me  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roosevelt]  and  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
KrrcHiN  1 

On  page  3  of  the  report  we  see  the 
words: 

In  addition,  premium  pay  for  overtime  is 
not  required  for  employees  of  certain  rail- 
roads,  certain  employees  of  motor  carriers. 

We  also  see  above  that  a  reference  to 
transit  company  employees.  I  am  won- 
dering how  these  two  proposals  would 
affect  the  present  law  on  those  subjects. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  believe  under 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  they  would 
maintain  their  present  exemption. 

Mr   KITCHIN     Yes;  that  is  so. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Under  my  bill 
those  over-the-road  transit  operations 
that  are  presently  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Interstate  Comemrce  Com- 
mission would  be  exempt. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Certain  employees 
of  that  type  of  carrier  would  be  exempt 
as  they  are  today? 

Mr.  ROOSETVELT.  They  are  already 
exempt,  as  they  are  today.  The  local 
transit  companies  would  only  be  exempt 
if  their  volume  of  business  w  as  a  million 
dollars  or  less. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell  1. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
administration  proposal  would  give  new- 
coverage  to  about  3.5  million  people.  In- 
terestingly enough,  it  would  have  ex- 
tended coverage  Just  to  activities  which 
substantially  and  directly  affect  those 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  it 
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still  would  have  reached  3  5  nui'.u'n  peo- 
ple more  than  are  presently  covered 

Now,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  .side 
the  gentleman  f:om  CaUfornia  (Mr 
Roosevelt  I  and  the  others  that  iiave 
been  so  enthusiastic  for  th!.s  bill,  have 
been  very,  very  reasonable  u.  making 
concessiorus  and  adding  exempiioiis. 
They  want  to  get  the  bill  throu^rh.  I 
mast  .say  I  suspect  that  the  rea.son  they 
are  doing  it.  i.s  that  Lheir  b.li  for  the 
first  time  e.siablishes  in  thi.s  Contrress 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  move  into  any  enterpn.se  which 
is  engaged  m  an  activity  affecting  com- 
merce. That  IS  so  imixjrtant  to  them 
that  they  are  willing  to  concede  almost 
anything  to  get  it.  It  would  establish 
that  we  have  a  right  and  u  respon.sibil- 
ity— I  rejx'at,  a  re.sp<iiisibilily — to  con- 
trol wattes.  Then  we  go  back  and  give 
them  a  million  dollar  exemption  to  re- 
duce the  immi  .,],.>:♦*  impact  But.  if  we 
break  tliat  i.:...>  .pii  :,,,;,:  here,  and  say 
that  Coru:t  ,s  iias  such  a  responsibility 
to  invade  pure.y  local  .<^ituations.  we  will 
have  no  defense  from  F"ederal  invasions 
in  rhiv  f!.:  !  hr->  i-ifter. 

It..'  (  H.MliMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Kitchin].  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  Marshall  Field 
in  Chicago  docs  not  havf;  five  branches 
under  the  same  corp>oration  operating  in 
two  States.  Would  it  be  covered  by  your 
biU? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.     No. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  told 
Macy's  does  not  have  five  branches  in 
the  same  corporation  operating  in  two 
States.  Would  it  be  covered  under  your 
bill? 

Mr  KITCHIN.     No. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Gimbel's. 
would  they  be  covered?  That  is  one  of 
the  largest  stores  in  the  country.  Would 
they  be  covered  by  your  bill? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.     No. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  There  is  a 
large  store  in  my  city  of  Portland  that 
does  over  a  million  dollars  worth  of  busi- 
ness. It  does  not  have  five  branches 
operating  in  two  States.  Under  your 
bill,  it  is  entirely  free  of  coverage.  Nie- 
man-Marcus  of  Texas  would  not  be  cov- 
ered. If  I  ever  saw  anything  that  is  un- 
fair, it  is  this  kind  of  a  bill.  One  Re- 
publican said  he  didn't  want  the  com- 
mittee bill  because  it  would  affect  the 
little  store.  It  is  obvious  he  does  not 
want  a  bill  that  will  cover  the  big  stores. 
Under  the  substitute  bill,  a  corporation 
with  20  retail  outlets  in  one  State  would 
not  be  covered.  I  say  this  is  a  fraud  on 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentlewoman  will  yield,  I 
would  like  to  give  one  type  of  example 
of  a  department  store  not  covered,  in  the 
State  of  CaUfornia.  The  Emporium 
Capwell  department  store  does  a  gross 
business  of  $108  million  a  year  with 
4,500  employees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Daniels;. 


Mr  DANIELS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimou.'^  con.'^nt  to  yield  the  time  al- 
lotted me  to  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssa- 
chu.setts    !  Mr.  McCormacki. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
t-o  the  request  of  the  gpntleman  from 
Nev.  Jerse>  '' 

There  wa.<=  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  lecop- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr 
BrademasI. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  support  of  tl:e  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25 
an  hour  and  extend  coverage  to  many 
workers  not  now  covered  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  believe  there  is  strong  ."-uppoit  by 
the  American  people  for  such  an  im- 
provement in  the  minim.um  wage  law 
and  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Members  the  results  of  a  poll  taken 
in  the  Third  District  of  Indiana  in  which 
the  questions  of  increasing  the  amount 
and  extension  of  coverage  were  raised 

In  April  of  this  year  I  mailed  question- 
naires to  some  160,000  registered  voters 
in  my  district,  a  farm -factory  district  in 
northern  Indiana  which  is  often  de- 
scribed as  a  representative,  cross-section 
district.  I  received  and  had  tabulated 
23.485  replies  and  I  would  like  to  report 
the  replies  to  the  questions  concerning 
the  bill  we  are  now  discussing  on  the 
floor. 

The  first  question  was.  "Do  you  favor 
raising  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  an 
hour? ' 

Seventy  percent  of  the  repUes  said 
"Yes."  25  p>ercent  said  "No"  and  5  per- 
cent gave  "no  answer." 

A  substantial  majority  of  every  voter 
group.  Democrats.  Repubhcans,  and  In- 
dependents said  they  favored  raising  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1.25  an  hour.  Here 
is  the  breakdown  on  this  question:  Dem- 
ocrats: 7,801,  "yes;  "  1,145,  "no;  "  397. 
"no  answer," 

Republicans  voted  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $1,25  an  hour  as  follows: 
3,126,  "yes;  '  2.171.  "no;"  331,  "no  an- 
swer." 

Independents  voted  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $1.25  an  hour  as  follows: 
5,451.  "yes;  '  2,515,  "no";  548,  "no  an- 
swer." 

Of  tlie  23.485  replies  in  all,  the  vote 
for  $1.25  an  hour  minimum  wage  was 
as  follows:  "Yes."  16,378:  "no."  5,831; 
"no  answer."  1,276,  and  to  repeat,  the 
respective  percentage  figures  were  70 
percent  "yes";  25  percent  "no";  and  5 
percent  "no  answer." 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  even  higher  per- 
centage of  these  23.485  voters  favored 
extending  the  coverage  of  the  minimum 
wage  law  to  workers  not  now  covered. 
The  question  put  to  them  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire was:  "Uo  you  favor  extending 
coverage  to  workers  not  now  covered?" 
The  replies  were  as  follows:  "Yes," 
16,620  or  71  percent;  "no."  4.011  or  17 
percent;  and  "no  answer."  2,844  or  12 
percent. 

Mr,  Chairman,  finally  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  a  majority  of  all  voters. 
Democrats.  Republicans  and  Indei>end- 
ents,  indicated  they  favort-d  exleii.'^ion 
of  the  law  to  workers  not  now  coveied 


Democrats  favored  extension  of  cover- 
age as  follows:  Yes,"  7.533,  '  no,  '  832; 
■  no  answer,"  968. 

Repubhcans  called  for  extension  of 
coverage  as  follows:  'Yes."  3.449;  no," 
1,507.  "no  answer."  672, 

Independents  favored  extension  of 
coverage  as  follows:  Yes."  5.638:  "no," 
1,672;  "no  answer."  1,204. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  hope  the  committee 
bill  on  this  issue  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  millions  of  .American  working 
mfn  and  women  is  adopt*'d. 

-Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  the  re- 
ma;::cei-  of  :]-.,-  time  allotted  me  to  the 
j^'entleman     from     Massachusetts      IMr. 

McCORM,«irK 

The  CHAIRMAN  L<  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  .s^entieman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  con.-^ent  to  yield  the  t.me 
allotted  me  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Roosevelt 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bailey 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
today  that  you  are  facing  a  legislative 
coup,  and  word  is  spelled  "c-o-u-p." 
similar  to  the  one  used  less  than  a  year 
ago  on  the  labor  legislation,  and  we  got 
the  Landnmi-Griflan  bill  as  the  result 
of  it.  I  want  every  one  of  my  colleagues 
to  know  the  Kitchin  bill  as  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  CaroUna 
is  the  Ayres  bill  introduced  several  days 
earlier,  but  they  did  not  want  to  ap- 
proach it  under  a  Republican  trade- 
mark. I  would  like  to  express  the  hope 
that  this  suggested  substitute  be  voted 
down,  because  I  do  not  think  the  Demo- 
crats would  have  any  advantage  what- 
ever in  following  a  Republican  proposal 
on  minimum  wages. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Smith  V 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  SMrrH  of  Mis- 
sissippi: On  page  6  add  a  new  paragraph  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Section  13,  paragraph  10,  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  to  read  a* 
follows: 

"Any  individual  employed  within  the  area 
of  production,  which  shall  Include  all  of  each 
county  In  which  an  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural commodity,  including  livestock  and 
poultry,  is  produced  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties, except  that  it  shall  not  include  the 
corporate  limits  of  a  city  or  municipality 
having  a  population  In  excess  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  as  reported  In  the 
1960  census " 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  amend- 
ment adequately,  for  it  is  an  attempt  to 
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correct  an  inequity  in  the  present  law.  I 
shdli  offer  it  to  the  substitute,  and  to 
the  committee  bill,  if  the  committee  bill 
is  considered 

Under  the  present  growth  of  popula- 
tion in  the  small  towns,  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  e.xemption  of  these  agricul- 
tural processing  industries  has  been  lost, 
because  a  ereat  many  establishments, 
such  as  cotton  ?ins  in  my  area,  are  now 
within  1  mile  of  a  town  that  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2  500  or  more.  If  the  gin  is  1 
mile  and  a  quarter  away  it  is  exempt.  If 
it  is  within  a  mile,  it  is  not  exempt.  If 
the  population  is  2,450  it  is  covered;  if  it 
is  2.449,  it  is  not  covered. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr  LANDRU.M  M:  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  LANDRUM  What  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  does  is  this.  It  really 
points  up  what  the  Wage-Hour  Adminis- 
trator can  do  in  interpreting  the  law  to 
go  against  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  be  adopted  regard- 
less of  which  bill  is  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smith!. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Arends 

Mr,  KEARN6.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  LMr. 
Arends  I . 

Tf.o  CH.MF^.MAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.-i  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  '! 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  represent  one  of  the  fin- 
est agricultural  districts  in  the  country. 

I  want,  therefore,  to  address  myself 
particularly  to  you  who  also  represent 
a  farm  constituency.  This  measure  be- 
fore us — to  increase  the  prescribed  min- 
imum wage  rate  and  to  extend  the  cov- 
erage will  have  to  very  serious  effect  on 
our  farmers. 

Surely  we  all  recognize  that  we  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  confronted 
with  a  grave  farm  problem.  The  farmer 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  caught  in 
a  price  squeeze.  The  passage  of  the 
committee  bill,  as  reported,  would  fur- 
ther increase  this  price  squeeze. 

The  Congress  has  ignored  the  Presi- 
dent's appeal  for  reasonable  farm  leg- 
islation. Notwithstanding  that  our 
major  domestic  problem  is  with  respect 
to  agriculture,  it  appears  that  those  in 
control  have  no  intention  of  bringing 
before  us  a  comprehensive,  constructive 
faiTii  program.  And  so,  surpluses  con- 
tinue to  accumulate  and  commodity 
prices  continue  to  be  depressed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  prices  the  farmers  must  pay 
for  his  farming  needs  and  the  necessities 
of  life. 

I  repeat,  we  now  have  before  us  a  bill 
which  will  result  in  making  the  price 
squeeze  on  the  farmer  still  tighter.  By 
this  measure  we  will  be  adding  to  the 


cost  of  the  things  the  f arnu  r  must  buy. 
While  nothing  is  done  to  help  the  farmer 
with  what  he  has  to  sell,  it  is  here  pro- 
posed that  we  increase  the  prices  of  the 
things  he  must  buy.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  if  we  increase  wages,  as 
provided  by  this  bill,  with  yearly  ad- 
vances under  the  escalator  clause  of  the 
committee  bill,  the  manufacturer  and  re- 
tailer will  pass  the  cost  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  measure 
will  have  a  very  great  impact  on  the 
small  businesses  on  Main  Street  through- 
out the  country. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  speak  for  the 
small  towns,  for  the  small  businesses, 
for  the  little  merchant,  and  for  the 
farmers.  Those  of  us  who  represent 
agriculture  districts  certainly  cannot 
support  this  measure. 

Vote  for  this  substitute;  otherwise, 
vote  against  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  first  point  out  that  under  the 
substitute  that  has  been  proposed  it 
would  be  possible  for  anyone  to  have 
10  or  12  stores  within  one  State  and  es- 
cape coverage  under  this  bill.  In  my 
own  State  of  California  there  are  sev- 
eral such;  for  instance,  the  Pep  Stores, 
and  various  others  that  would  escape 
with  no  coverage  whatsoever.  And  the 
gentleman's  figure  of  1.400,000  would 
shrink  to  practically  nothing. 

May  I  also  point  out.  in  respon.se  to 
what  somebody  else  said  about  the 
franchise  agreement  that  on  page  8  of 
the  report  we  state  without  any  question 
that.  "The  test  is  to  be,  rather,  whether 
the  business  is  'locally  owned  and  con- 
trolled.' which  means  that  the  local  in- 
dividual or  organization  is  standing  the 
risk  of  loss  and  has  the  opportunity  for 
gain  from  the  operation  of  the  estab- 
lishment." 

So  that  any  locally  owned  Rexall 
store  or  locally  owned  business  of  any 
kind  at  all  with  a  national  name,  as  long 
as  it  is  standing  the  risk  itself  of  the 
gain  or  loss,  will  be  definitely  exempt. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  want  to  correct 
the  Record.  It  was  stated  here  a  short 
time  ago,  naming  a  lot  of  national  de- 
partment stores,  that  they  would  not 
be  covered  under  the  substitute  bill. 
They  will  all  be  covered  under  the  sub- 
stitute bill  by  reason  of  their  incorpora- 
tion and  their  variety  of  outlets. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  They  are  all  in 
one  State,  therefore  they  would  not  be 
covered. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  The  gentleman  is 
completely  mistaken.  Those  named  are 
in  several  States. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT,  The  gentleman  is 
not  Mistaken.  The  gentleman  says  they 
must  be  in  two  or  more  States.  They 
are  all  in  one  State.  If  you  can  show  me 
in  the  bill  where  any  group  of  stores  in 
one  State  will  be  covered  I  will  be  glad 
to  vote  for  the  bill. 


The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

[Mr    McCORMACKl. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Chairman,  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  substitute  bill 
as  far  as  coverage  is  concerned  Is  a  leg- 
islative mockery.  The  coverage  of 
course  will  affect  very  few. 

It  is  also  very  evident  that  the  bill 
was  introduced  by  the  Republican  Mem- 
ber after  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  had  wrestled  for  many  weeks 
with  this  problem  and  after  It  had 
brought  out  a  bill,  when  those  who  op- 
posed the  legislation  were  hopeful  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  bring  a  bill 
out  of  committee.  The  only  reason  the 
substitute  is  here  as  far  as  the  $1.15  an 
hour  is  concerned  is  that  they  were  un- 
able to  defeat  the  bill  in  committee,  and 
to  prevent  any  bill  coming  out. 

My  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Arends  1 
for  whom  I  have  a  very  strong  regard, 
made  an  appeal  which  I  hoped  I  would 
never  hear  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  made  a  direct  appeal  to  those 
representing  farm  dLstricts,  In  other 
words,  he  was  arraying  you  and  me  as 
representatives  of  the  American  people 
along  economic  lines  That  is  the  Ben- 
son plea  that  I  have  referred  to  on  sev- 
eral occasions  during  the  past  several 
years. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Having  men- 
tioned my  friend's  name,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Is  there  anything 
wrong  with  pleading  the  case  of  the 
American  farmer  today?  He  is  an 
American,  too 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes;  but  when 
the  gentleman  makes  the  plea  he  did 
he  separates  the  farmer  from  the  rest 
of  the  American  people.  He  tries  to  make 
a  vote  along  economic  lines.  He  is  try- 
ing to  make  an  appeal  that  will  bring 
division  along  economic  lines. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois 
that  I  place  my  record  on  agriculture 
against  his.  I  have  a  better  voting  rec- 
ord on  agricultural  legislation  than  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  I  will  place 
my  voting  record,  coming  from  a  dis- 
trict where  there  is  not  a  farm  located 
therein,  against  anybody  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  representing  an  agricultural 
district.  I  view  this  country  nationally. 
I  am  with  the  farmers  when  I  think  they 
are  richt.  I  am  not  responding  to  sec- 
tional appeals.  I  voted  for  the  Colorado 
River  project,  the  Trinity  River  project, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  I 
voted  for  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act  years 
ago:  in  fact.  I  spoke  for  it. 

I  am  down  here  in  the  well  speaking 
for  legislation  that  from  a  political  angle 
I  would  be  better  off  voting  against. 
But  because  I  consider  legislation  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
50  States  of  the  Union.  I  do  not  think  I 
should  vote  strictly  along  sectional  lines. 

Let  us  look  at  the  substitute.  The 
substitute  does  only  one  thing.  Increase 
the  wage  to  $1.15.  when  JJiey  did  not 
want  to  do  it,  and  they  did  It  only  after 
the  bill  was  reported  out  of  committee, 
when  they  were  forced  to  do  it. 
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Now  let  us  look  at  the  committee  bill. 
Even  my  friend  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Lan- 
DRUM 1 .  whom  I  respect,  I  am  sure 

Mr  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  had  not  gotten 
to  you  yet. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  You  just  did.  The 
gentleman  said  we  were  forced  to  report 
the  bill  out.    We  were  no  such  thing. 

We  reported  the  bill  out  in  changed 
form. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Wait  a  minute.  1 
said  the  substitute  bill  was  forced  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  committee. 
Now  let  me  say  further  to  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrxjm], 
whom  I  respect  very  deeply,  a  man  who 
has  honest  views  and  I  think  he  will 
agree  to  this — the  subcommittee  with 
diverse  views  approached  it  from  a  con- 
structive angle.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr,  LandrumI  will  agree  that 
there  were  understanding  minds  dealing 
with  the  subject.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Landrum],  who 
opposes  the  committee  bill,  will  agree 
that  there  were  honest  attempts  to  make 
reasonable  compromises.  The  commit- 
tee bill  represents  a  compromise,  a  com- 
promise reached  on  reasonable  terms.  I 
think  the  committee  bill  does  not  go  8is 
far  as  some  would  like  It  to  go,  and  it 
goes  further  than  others  would  like  to  see 
it  go.  but  I  think  In  the  light  of  the  cir- 
cumstances the  subcommittee,  no  mat- 
ter how  they  considered  the  legislation 
and  the  provisions,  approached  it  from  a 
constructive  angle  and  brought  forth  a 
reasonable  and  justifiable  program. 

I  hope  the  substitute  will  be  defeated 
and  the  committee  bill  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr,  BardenI,  is 
recognized  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
substitute  wins — and  I  hope  it  does — we 
will  be  through  and  we  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  get  .some  supper.  If  the 
other  bill  is  adopted  with  all  the  amend- 
ments I  hear  are  going  to  be  offered  to 
it,  we  will  be  here  until  after  the  con- 
vention. 

I  am  sorry  there  have  been  any  poli- 
tics in  the  debate.  I  do  not  parade  my 
E>olitics.  I  have  been  a  Democrat  all  my 
life  and  I  was  beating  my  heart  out 
working  for  Democrats  for  President 
when  the  rest  of  you  were  talking  up  for 
something  else.  Let  us  keep  politics  out 
of  this  thing. 

This  is  for  the  American  people.  It 
is  going  to  affect  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats, Socialists  and  what  have  you, 
affect  them  alike.  I  have  been  working 
on  this  bill  with  that  thought  In  mind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired, all  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina   [Mr.  Kitchin}. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr  C>v..;iTnaii,  I  a.'^k 
for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  Uie  Chair 
appointed  a-  t.iiers  Mr.  KirriiiN  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt 

The  Committ.ee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — aye.';  197 
noes  141. 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  12677)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
provide  coverage  for  employees  of  large 
enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade  or 
service  and  of  other  employers  engaged 
in  activities  affecting  commerce,  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  under  the  act 
to  $1.25  an  hour  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  581,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Kil'CHiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Is  the  vote  which  has 
Just  been  ordered  by  the  Chair  a  vote  on 
the  Smith  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  or  is  it  on  the  substitute? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  as  amended. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  this  substitute 
is  defeated,  is  it  then  in  order  for  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  to  be  made? 

The  SPEAKER.  A  motion  to  recommit 
is  provided  for  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  And  following 
that,  if  that  should  be  defeated,  then  the 
vote  would  recur  on  the  original  com- 
mittee bill :  is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary*  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  then  the  vote  occurs  on  the  bill 
as  amended  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.    That  is  correct. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  211,  nays  203,  not  voting  17. 
as  follows: 

IRollNo.  168] 
YEAS — 211 


Abbltt 

Barden 

Bray 

Abernethy 

Barry 

Brock 

Adair 

Bass.NB 

Brooks,  La. 

Alexander 

Baumhart 

Broomfleld 

Alger 

Becker 

Brown,  Ga. 

Allen 

Beckworth 

Brown.  Ohio 

Andersen, 

Belcher 

BroyhlU 

Minn. 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Budge 

Andrews 

Berry 

Burleson 

.^rendB 

Betts 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

A.-.hmore 

Bolton 

Casey 

AuchlncloBS 

Bonner 

Cederberg 

Avery 

Bosch 

Chamberlain 

Ayres 

Bow 

Chelf 

Baker 

Boykln 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfield 

Church 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Dague 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Dorn,  S.C. 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Durham 

Everett 

Evlns 

Penton 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazier 

FYellnghuysen 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

Goodell 

Grant 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Halev 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

H.'bert 

HemphUl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hess 

Hlestand 

Koeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hoff.Tian,  Mich. 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 


Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Bailey 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barr 

Barrett 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Bates 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Brown,  Mo. 

Burdlck 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CahlU 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

Celler 

Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 

Cohelau 

Collier 

Conte 

Cook 

Corbett 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 


Jackson 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo, 

Judd 

K  earns 

Kllbum 

KUday 

KUgore 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Kyi 

Lafore 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lenuon 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCulIoch 

McDonough 

McGlnley 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McSween 

Mahon 

MarshaU 

Martin 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

liflchel 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Miniken 

Mills 

MlnshaU 

Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex, 

Mumma 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

NorreU 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Pellv 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poff 

NAYS — 203 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn,  NY. 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Elliott 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fino 

Flood 

Flynn 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Forand 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

George 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Ha  gen 

Hal  pern 

Hargls 

Harmon 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 


Preston 

Qule 

Ray 

Beece,  Tenn. 

Hees,  Kans. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

RUey 

Rivers,  S,C. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rutherford 

St,  George 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Eelden 

Short 

Slkes 

Slier 

Simpson 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Kans. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stubblefleld 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wyo. 

Thomberry 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wainwrlght 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whltten 

WUUams 

Willis 

Wilson 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Young 


Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalskl 

Lane 

Lankford 

Leslnskl 

Levering 

LI  bona  tl 

Lindsay 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McPall 

McGovern 

Macdonald 

Machrowlca 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

MaUliard 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Moss 


Moulder 
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Multer  1 

Rains 

Stratton 

Murphy 

RandaU 

Sullivan 

Natcher 

Beviss 

Taylor 

NIX 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Teller 

O  Brten, 

i:i           Rivers.  Alaska 

Thomas 

O  Brien. 

N  Y.      Roberta 

Thompson,  La. 

OHara,  ] 

tU.           Rodlno 

Thompson,  N.J. 

O'Hara,  Mich.      Rospr=i  rnio 

Toll 

OKonskl               Ro-    r     Ma-ss. 

ToUefson 

O'Neill 

Ro._;.-j  . 

Trimble 

Oliver 

Roosev.>  • 

Udall 

Osmers 

Roster. k  /wski 

Ullman 

Perkins 

Roush 

Vanik 

Piost 

Santangelo 

Wallhauscr 

Phllbln 

Saund 

Walter 

Porter 

Shelley 

Wampler 

Powell    1 

Shipley 

Wldnall 

Price       1 

SLsk 

Wler 

Prolcop 

Slack 

Wolf 

Puclnskl 

Smith.  Iowa 

Yates 

Qulgley 

Spence 

Zablockl 

Rabaut 

Staggers 

Zelenko 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

A'-T-d 

Buckley 

Morris.  Okla. 

A    .    I-TSO 

r.,             Carnahan 

Sheppard 

Mo:;:. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Steed 

Bentley 

Edmondson 

Vinson 

Blltch 

KeoRh 

Wlthrow 

Bowles 

Mason 

Younger 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  arjiounced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  thi.^  votp- 

Mr  Ber.:;cy  .'  .-  Aith  Mr.  Sheppard 
against. 

Mrs.  Blltch  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Darls  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr.  BucSJey 
against. 

Mr.  Mason  for,  with  Mr    Bowles  acjainst. 

Mr.  Younger  for,  with  Mr.  Edmondson 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

>.^-    a:'   rd   -xr'-i   ^T^    Wlthrow.  , 

Mr  .^CHW:-:NG:-.L  changed  his  vote 
f;  .m  'r.ay"  t'.)    :•  ■■:i" 

Tv.e  result  of  tiiC  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPFAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  en:irossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

lT;e  bi!!  was  ordered  to  be  enerrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  HIES!  an:)  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recLmru.:. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HIESTAND      I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

\'-  HiayrAND  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(HR.  12677)  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Ml-.  H.AIXECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  341,  nays  72,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1    not  voting  17,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  160] 
I  YEAS— 341 


Adair 

AddorUz;o 

Albert 


.Mexander 

.\nfuso 

Astaley 


VsplnaH 
A  ichinclQss 
Avery 


Avres 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barden 

Baring 

Barr 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass.  N.H. 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Baumhart 

Becker 

Berkworth 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bosch 

Bow 

Boykln 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks.  La. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

BroooaSeld 

Brown,  Mo. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Bxirdlck 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahlU 

Canfield 

Cannon 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis,  Mass. 

CurUs,  Uo. 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwinski 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dorn.  N  Y. 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Durham 

Dwyer 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Fino 

Flood 

Flynn 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

FonuKi 

Ford 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frelinghuysen 


Frl«del 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

a«ry 

Oatblngs 

Gavin 

George 

Olaimo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Ooodell 

Oranahan 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

OrlfUn 

Onfflths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagen 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hardy 

Hargls 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

K.asem 

K;vstenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

KUday 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kltchln 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kow«.lskl 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Levering 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCviIloch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mallllard 

Marshall 

Martin 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Mever 

Michel 


Miller,  Ciena 

Miliar 

M..>r,  N  y. 

MlllUken 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Moeller 

M.     ^.' in 

M  ,a 

Moore 

Moor  head 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morrison 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Mumma 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

NorreU 

OBrlen,  111. 

O'Brien,   NY. 

O'Hara,  Bl. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'KoDski 

O'Neill 

Oliver 

OEoaers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Phllbin 

PiUlon 

Plrnle 

Porter 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Rains 

RandaU 

Ray 

Rees,  Kans. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Ro  bison 

Rodlno 

Rof?er8.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

RoBtenkowakl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Scijwengel 

Sclden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slier 

Simpson 

SUk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Srwnce 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Udall 

Ullmaa 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 


Van  Zandt 

Walnwrlght 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Waapler 

Watts 

Weaver 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Alfcrr 

AllPn 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Andrews 
Arenda 
Ashmore 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Broclc 
Brown.  Oa. 
BroyhlU 
Budge 
Bturleson 
Casey 
Chlperfleld 
Colmer 
Dawson 
Dorn.  S.C. 
Fl.iher 
For 
Grant 


Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

White  ner 

WldnaU 

Wler 

WUlls 

NAYS— 72 

Harmoa 

H.  b»Tt 

Henderson 

Hess 

Hlestand 

Hoffman.  Ill 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Xkard 

Jackson 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johanaeu 

Kllburn 

KUgore 

Lafore 

Langen 

McOluley 

McGovern 

MrMlIlan 

McSween 

Mahou 

Mlnshall 

Murray 

PUcher 

Poaga 


WUson 

Wolf 

WrtKht 

Yates 

Toung 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Poff 

Preston 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Rfiodea,  Arlj;. 

Riley 

Rivers,  S  C 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Bcherer 

Scott 

Short 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Karta. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Taber 

Teacue.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

T\»ck 

Utt 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wlnstead 


AifSWERED  -PRBSENT'— 1 
PoweU 


NOT  VOTTNO— 17 


Alford 
Anderson, 

Moot. 
Bentley 
Flitch 
Bowles 


Buckley 

Camahan 

Davis,  Oa. 

Edmondson 

Kcogh 

Mason 


Morris,  Okla. 

Sheppard 

Steed 

Vinson 

Wlthrow 

Younger 


So  the  bill  was  pa.ssed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  DavU  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  VLnson 
against. 

Mr.  Keo^  for.  with  Mr.  Mason  against 

Mr.  Buckley  for.  with  B4r.  Bentley  against. 

UnUl  further  notice: 

Mr.  Ciu-nahan  with  Mr.  Wlthrow. 

Mr.  BAILEY  and  Mr.  HOEVEN 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
provide  coverage  for  employees  of  Inter- 
state retail  enterprises,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1.15  an 
hour,  and  for  other  purposes." 


GENERAL  Li:.A\  iL    lO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grievously  disapp)ointed  in  the  final  re- 
sults of  minimum  wage  legislation.  The 
Ayres-Kitchin  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee-approved Roosevelt  bill,  which 
passed  the  House,  is  compietely  inade- 
quate and,  in  vay  oipinion,  has  been  cor- 
rectly labeled  a  "political  fraud." 
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The  House  had  before  it  for  consid- 
eration H.R.  12677,  the  Roosevelt  bill 
entitled  the  "Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1960."  This  protected 
the  little  man,  the  small  businessman.  I 
favored  its  passage,  free  from  crippling 
amendments,  maintaining  that  anything 
less  than  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
House  Labor  Committee  would  be  com- 
pletely unacceptable  to  me  and  to  the 
many  millions  who  depend  upon  us  for 
meaningful  wage-hour  legislation  this 
year.  Futile  political  gestures  and  pre- 
tenses of  rehef  are  a  betrayal  of  the  mil- 
lions of  workers  of  our  nation  who  are 
not  only  deserving  of,  but  entitled  to,  the 
benefits  propo.sed  in  the  Roosevelt  bill. 

.^fter  lengthy  hearing.<;  and  thorough 
consideration,  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  reported  a  sharply 
scaled  down  Roosevelt  bill.  It  repre- 
sented a  compromise  but  was  fair  and 
reasonable.  Although  it  did  not  iJrovide 
as  much  protection  to  as  many  low-in- 
come workers  as  quickly  as  I  had  hoped 
for,  it  did  provide  greatly  needed  im- 
provements in  the  present  law.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  a  direct  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1.25  per  hour,  H.R. 
11080.  The  committee  bill  provided  for 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1.25  an  hour  over  a  2 -year  period  for 
employees  already  covered  by  the  law  and 
over  a  3-year  period  for  newly  covered 
workers.  Also,  the  bill  extended  cover- 
age to  some  3.5  million  low-wage  work- 
ers in  large  busine.sses.  These  millions 
have  been  in  dire  need  of  protection  for 
many  years;  their  sad  plight  can  no 
longer  be  ignored;  it  was  the  duty  of  this 
House  to  take  cognizance  of  the  hard- 
ships suffered  by  our  underpaid  workers 
and  to  give  them  the  relief  provided  in 
the  committee  bill. 

Consider  the  high  E>ercentage  of  our 
Nation's  workers  who  receive  as  little  as 
60  cents  an  hour.  Consider  the  new  high 
we  have  reached  in  living  costs;  in- 
creases in  food  prices,  medical  and  den- 
tal care,  necessities  such  as  medicines, 
household  needs,  clothing.  How  can  a 
worker  take  care  of  his  own  needs,  much 
less  the  needs  of  a  family  or  family  ob- 
ligations on  a  wage  of  60  cents  per  hour? 
He  barely  exists;  substandard  living  is 
his  portion.  The  minimum  wage  for 
wage  earners  now  covered  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  is  inadequate  and 
detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well- 
being  of  workers. 

I  hof>ed  that  this  body  would  come  to 
the  rescue  of  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves,  who  look  to  us  for  fair  ac- 
tion in  their  behalf  and  assistance  in 
their  present  desperate  state. 

I  consider  the  tactics  involved  in 
bringing  the  substitute  measure  before 
the  House  deplorable  and  the  entire 
procedure  highly  objectionable.  During 
the  debate  on  the  substitute  bill,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  stated:  "This  substitute 
measure  never  saw  daylight  in  our  com- 
mittee. The  bill  was  not  printed  until 
the  day  after  the  Rules  Committee  acted. 
It  was  hurriedly  drawn  up  to  scuttle 
the  committee   bill."     Members  of  the 


House  had  insufficient  time  to  study  it 
before  being  called  upon  to  vote.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  President  and  Vice 
President  favored  the  substitute  measure 
and  that  the  administration  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  killing  of  the  moderate 
Roosevelt  bill  as  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  voted  against  substitution  of  the 
Ayres-Kitchin  measui'e  for  the  Roose- 
velt bill.  I  regretted  the  necessity  of 
finally  having  to  vote  for  the  substitute 
measure,  which  provides  for  a  fiat  in- 
crease to  only  $1.15  per  hour,  and  which 
greatly  cuts  down  the  coverage  as  pro- 
posed in  the  committee  bill  and  contains 
other  objectionable  features.  I  voted  for 
the  substitute  bill  only  because  I  had  no 
other  choice  and  because,  in  the  light 
of  the  great  hardships  now  suffered  by 
our  underpaid  workers,  a  tenth  of  a  loaf 
was  better  than  none. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  welfare  of 
our  workers  at  heart,  can  only  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  vote  out  a  bill  at  least 
as  fair  as  the  House  committee  bill.  I 
look  forward,  with  confidence,  to  the  day 
when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  pass 
a  minimum  wage  bill  providing  for  an 
increase  in  minimum  wage  to  at  least 
$1.25  per  hour,  and  adequate  coverage 
for  the  many  millions  of  workers  not 
now  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  as  amended. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILITARY   CONSTRUCTION   APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT.   1961 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ..  k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  12231,  the  Mihtary 
Construction  Appropriation  Act,  1961. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  iO  CONSIDER 
CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  MAK- 
ING TEMPORARY  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  tomorrow  to  consider  a  House 
joint  resolution  making  temporary  ap- 
propriations. This  is  the  continuing  res- 
olution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RIVER  AND  HARBOR  AND  FLOOD 
CONTROL  PROJECTS 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence rep>ort  on  the  bill  H  R  7634.  au- 
thorizing the  construcliun,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  work.s  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  MEETS   AT   11    A.M. 
FRIDAY.  JULY  1 


ON 


Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Hou.se  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
tomorrow  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser^ang 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  the  program  is  for  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Tomorrow  there 
will  be  the  veto  message  and  following 
consideration  of  the  veto  message  there 
will  be  several  bills.  There  is  a  Theodore 
Roosevelt  memorial  bill  and  the  Chan- 
tilly  Airport  reimbursement  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  second 
bill? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  Chantilly 
Airport  reimbursement  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  is  "must"  legislation? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  the  gentleman 
going  to  object? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  would  have  to 
object  if  that  is  what  we  are  going  to 
come  in  early  for 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reque.^i  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUGAR  ACT  OF   1948 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  58fi  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12311)  to  extend  for  one  year  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  That 
after  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  bin  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ments shall  be  In  order  to  said  bill  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  said  amend- 
ments shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  may  be  offered  to 
any  section  of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  general  debate,  but  said  amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
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amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit,  with  or 
withovit  instructions. 

^:.-  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Budge],  and  at 
this  time  I  yield  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  a  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  treatment  of  the  expiring 
Sugar  Act.  The  resolution  you  will  find, 
when  it  is  presented,  is  rather  simple,  but 
in  view  of  certain  conditions  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  that  this  bill  come  to 
the  floor  under  a  closed  rule.  That  is 
what  has  happened. 

The  resolution  provides  for  1  hour  of 
debate,  and  under  the  closed  rule,  as  is 
usual,  the  bill  will  be  subject  to  commit- 
tees amendments  only.  Those,  in  turn, 
will  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 

It  will  carry  the  usual  right  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

Mr.  BUDGE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  tmie  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  coinmend  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  its  unani- 
mous report  on  this  bill.  I  am  happy 
that  the  act  is  being  extended  at  this 
time,  and  I  hope  that  the  other  body  can 
take  action  on  the  bill  prior  to  leaving 
Washington. 

By  a  pec'i'.iar  Tiirk  of  law  Mr.  Castro 
would  oe  rewaid'-d  with  an  additional 
quota  of  150.000  tons  of  sugar  consumed 
in  this  country  if  the  act  is  not  extended 
pnor  to  the  time  we  get  away  from 
Washington. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  rule. 

>.::■  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Mills  • .  Tlie  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12311  •  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12311,  with  Mr. 
Anfuso  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Riveks]. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  Saturday  last  in  a  special 
order  which  I  had  at  that  time  I  ad- 
dressed my  respects  to  the  government 
of  one  Castro  and  his  domination  and 
enslaving  of  Cuba  under  Communist 
rule. 

I  have  received  so  many  letters  on 
this  subject  I  have  been  unable  to  an- 
swer them.    This  is  today's  quantity. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Record  one 
of  the  letters  which  I  received  from  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Florida. 


In  my  special  order  the  other  day,  among 
other  things  I  said  that  we  should  im- 
pose immediate  strong  sanctions  on 
Castro. 

This  sugar  bill  today  may  be  the  be- 
ginning— God  knows  the  American  {peo- 
ple hope  so — our  people  hope  for  action, 
not  protests — they  want  leadership, 
not  fellowship.  Let  us  begin  today — let 
us  rebuild  the  image  and  respect  for 
America. 

We  should  issue  a  proclamation  tell- 
ing him  what  this  Nation  proposes  to  do 
if  he  keeps  on  blackmailing  and  vilify- 
ing our  President  and  our  people  and 
taking  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  We  should  reassert  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  We  should  threaten  Castro 
with  blockade.  We  should,  if  necessary, 
and,  if  conditions  demand  it,  occupy 
Cuba.  My  colleagues,  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  course.  The  responses  I 
have  received  from  the  American  peo- 
ple on  this  subject  have  been  enormous. 
In  the  colloquy  between  me  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  which  occurred  with 
my  SE>eech,  I  mentioned  the  various 
things  that  were  happening  down  in  that 
i-sland — the  pre.ss  associations  carried  the 
story.  Here  are  the  responses  I  received. 
Himdreds  of  letters  from  Americans  beg- 
ging for  action. 

Now,  here  is  a  letter  dealing  with  a 
conversation  between  the  writer  and  a 
dentist  in  Honduras.  Here  is  what  the 
Honduran  says : 

You  people  as  a  whole  are  stupid.  Ill 
give  you  two  reasons  why  I  say  this:  No. 
1,  you  tax  yoiu-  citizens  heavily  so  as 
to  have  money  lex  your  so-called  foreign  aid 
when  we  both  know  much  of  It  Is  wasted 
and  that  moft  loans  are  really  gifts.  My  In- 
come runs  between  $25,000  and  $50,000  per 
year.  The  maximum  rate  I  pay  is  10  per- 
cent and  that  is  only  on  what  I  earn  over 
$25,000.  Why  should  we  tax  ourselves  heav- 
ily when  all  we  have  to  do  Is  to  have  our 
Ambassador  in  Washington  put  up  a  poor- 
mouth  story  and  you  people  fall  over  back- 
ward, to  hand  us  a  gift?  No.  2,  an 
even  more  Important  reason  for  saying  you 
people  are  stupid  Is  the  attitude  of  jour 
State  Department  with  regard  to  your  na- 
tionals and  US.  properties  in  our  countrle.s. 
I  am  older  than  you  and  can  remember  when 
Mr.  Coolidge  was  your  President.  During 
his  time  we  made  sure  nothing  happened  to 
any  of  your  citizens  or  U.S.  properties  in  the 
event  of  troubles  in  our  countries.  We  knew 
Mr.  Coolidge  would  land  marines  and  pin 
our  ears  back  if  trouble  did  occur.  Then 
Mr,  Roosevelt  and  his  good  neighbor  policy 
came  along.  What  has  happened  to  your 
standing  in  our  countries  since  then?  Tou 
and  I  both  know  it  has  deteriorated.  Sup- 
pose several  of  your  nationals  are  thrown  in 
jail  or  get  killed,  what  happens?  Your  State 
Departm.ent  protests.  Who  is  afraid  of  pro- 
tests? It  Is  bullets  we  are  afraid  of  when 
the  men  behind  them  have  the  guts  to  back 
them  up.  We  may  not  have  loved  you  in 
Mr.  Coolidge's  day  but  at  least  we  respected 
yuu.    Today  we  neither  love  nor  respect  you. 

I  .say  to  you.  this  is  one  time  when  you, 
my  colleagues,  can  write  news  to  Castro 
that  he  will  understand.  Let  us  take  this 
step  today.  Let  us  revise  our  sugar  quota 
and  take  the  next  step  tomorrow,  and 
probably  the  ultimate  step  will  be  to  oc- 
cupy that  island  to  save  those  people. 
Let  us  take  that  step.  Our  stature  is 
dwindling.  Let  us  build  it  up  while  time 
remains. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
feel  it  is  inconceivable  that  today  and 
yesterday  we  heard  of  American  prop- 
erty being  confl.scated  because  they 
would  not  refine  the  crude  oil  from  Com- 
munist Russia? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Think  of  such  a  thing.  Think  of  what  is 
happening — Castro's  commimism — both 
must  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  BOW.  And  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thincr  about  it.  Our  State  Department 
as  of  this  date  has  not  yet  said  what 
they  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Of 
course  not. 

Mr  BOW.  And  it  is  high  time  we  tell 
them. 

Mr  RTVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Let 
us  take  a  little  of  the  Rivers'  venom  and 
stiffen  up  their  backbone.  That  may 
help.  They  need  to  know  what  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  think  The  policy- 
makers are  out  of  step  with  the  people 
of  America.  American  feeling  has  no- 
txxly  to  tell  Castro  how  we  feel.  God 
save  America. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  may  be  the  only 
opportunity  the  House  will  have  to  ex- 
press itself  on  the  Cuban  sugar  situation, 
and  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  record 
rollcall. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H  R.  1231' ,  the  committee  sugar  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  work  out  a 
bill.  The  bill  before  the  Hou.se  today  is 
the  unanimous  result  of  that  effort. 

The  committee  bill  is  in  many  respects 
similar  to  my  substitute.  H  R.  12624. 
which  I  introduced  on  June  14.  Like  my 
sub.stitute  this  bill  extends  the  act  for 
1  year,  grants  Presidential  authority,  and 
contains  several  similar  minor  provisions. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  my  substitute  is  on  the 
windfall  to  Cuba.  My  bill  would  have 
automatically  prevented  Cuba  from  re- 
ceiving any  further  increa.ses.  My  bill 
would  have  required  this  Cuban  wind- 
fall to  go  to  domestic  growers.  The  com- 
mittee bill  allows  that  windfall  go  to 
domestic  growers.  In  addition  my  bill 
would  have  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  pretty  much  in  his  own  dis- 
cretion to  obtain  elsewhere  in  the  world 
the  nece.«!sary  amounts  of  sugar.  The 
committee  bills  delegates  this  power  to 
the  President  and  sets  forth  in  detail 
where  any  such  redistribution  is  to  go. 
My  bill  gave  the  President  authority  to 
act  only  when  the  86th  Congress  was 
not  in  session.  The  committee  bill  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  act  whether 
Congress  is  in  session  or  not  up  to  De- 
cember 31.  1961. 

The  committee  bill  is  by  and  large  a 
compromise,  but  it  is  a  good  one.  The 
President  will  have  authority  to  deal 
with  Mr.  Castro  as  is  necessary  in  our 
national  Interest.  At  the  same  time  Con- 
gress retains  its  historic  control  over 
sugar  quota  allocations. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this  leg- 
islation now  is  the  time  element  in- 
volved. Mr.  Chairman,  time  is  of  the 
essence.    Congress  must  give  the  Presi- 
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dent  the  authority  to  deal  with  Mr.  Cas- 
tro before  either  recessing  or  adjourning 
for  two  vital  reasons. 

The  first  is  that  unless  Congress  gives 
the  President  the  authority  to  cut  Cuban 
quotas  soon,  any  such  authority  will  be 
meaningless.  Cuba  has  a  1960  quota  of 
approximately  3.120.000  tons  under  the 
act.  So  for  this  year  she  has  sent  us 
2,245.000  tons.  That  leaves  875.000  tons 
which  can  still  be  brought  into  the 
United  States  from  Cuba.  Unless  we  act 
rapidly,  Castro  will  have  shipped  his  en- 
tire quota  to  us  before  the  President  can 
act.  We  have  received  a  report  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  in  the 
48  hours  following  the  action  of  our 
committee  on  Monday  of  this  week,  Cu- 
ban authorities  have  chartered  ship 
space  for  75,000  tons  of  sugar  to  be  sent 
to  the  United  States.  This  clearly  shows 
that  Castro  Ls  acting  as  quickly  sis  he  can 
to  get  his  sugar  up  here.  Needless  to 
say.  these  shipments  will  tend  to  depress 
east  coast  sugar  prices  simply  because  a 
year's  supply  of  Cuban  sugar  will  be 
dumped  into  the  United  States  during 
an  8-month  period. 

The  second  reason  that  time  is  of  the 
essence  is  that  to  keep  the  smooth  and 
effective  administration  of  the  act,  the 
Department  must  soon  allocate  the 
Puerto  Rican  and  Hawaiian  deficits. 
Under  present  law.  156.000  toiis  would  go 
to  Cuba  as  a  windfall  and  the  balance  of 
some  263.000  tons  would  go  to  U.S.  beet- 
growers  and  some  81.000  tons  would  go 
to  mainland  cane  producers.  The  De- 
partment faces  a  legal  dilemma  under 
present  law.  It  cannot  allocate  the  defi- 
cits to  U.S.  farmers  without  giving  Cas- 
tro 156.000  tons  and  it  cannot  postpone 
indefinitely  the  allocation  of  this  defi- 
cit without  disrupting  domestic  market- 
ing patterns.  This  bill  must  be  passed  if 
the  serious  situation  facing  our  country 
Ls  to  be  met. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legis- 
lation is  necessary  in  order  to  safeguard 
consumers  in  the  United  States  from 
possible  interruptions  in  the  supply  and 
fluctuations  In  the  price  of  sugar.  It 
would  be  extremely  irresponsible  to  let 
the  act  expire.  If  the  act  were  allowed 
to  expire  on  December  31  of  this  year. 
Castro  would  not  only  receive  this  year's 
windfall  but  he  would  line  up  his  ships 
and  dump  sugar  into  the  United  States 
from  January  1.  1961,  until  the  time 
Congress  comes  back  and  acts  on  the 
bill.  In  the  meantime,  our  domestic 
growers  would  be  bankrupt. 

The  committee  bill  is  a  soimd  bill  and 
should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BECKER  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  said  in  his  explanation 
of  the  bill  that  time  is  of  the  essence. 
But  we  have  waited  imtil  a  very  late 
hour  to  receive  a  bill  from  the  committee. 
Now  Castro  is  in  a  position  to  choke  us 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  sugar. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  bill  has  been  before 
the  committee  some  time.  This  is  a 
compromise  which  has  been  worked  out 
after  giving  due  attention  to  many  pro- 
posals. 


Mr.  BECKER.  All  I  had  in  mind  was 
the  President  asked  for  this  months  ago. 
Here  it  is  on  the  very  last  day  of  June 
when  we  get  a  bill  and  the  gentleman 
tells  us  here  tonight  that  they  have 
already  arranged  to  ship  something 
more  than  75.000  tons  of  their  backlog 
and  that  we  will  have  to  take  it  if  they 
ship  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY  M.'v  Chainnan.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida   IMr.  SikisI. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  able  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
for  their  action  on  the  sugar  bill.  The 
considerations  involved  are  obviously 
mast  complex.  Not  only  do  the  issues 
involve  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  but  at  the  same  time  involve  a 
compromise  of  many  of  the  legitimate 
interests  concerned  with  sugar.  I  favor 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  conferring  au- 
thority upon  the  President  to  determine 
the  Cuban  quota  during  this  year  ana 
next.  When  permanent  legislation  is 
enacted  it  should  resolve  Important  ques- 
tions which  necessarily  could  not  be 
concluded  in  the  time  available  to  get 
this  bill  before  the  House.  I  think  we 
must  face  up  to  the  problem  raised  by 
Castro  in  Cuba.  The  present  situation  is 
intolerable.  In  the  next  bill  I  feel 
strongly  that  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  improve  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  some  of  \\&  pocd 
friends  in  Latin  America  who  are  not 
now  given  a  sugar  quota.  I  think  do- 
mestic consumption  also  should  be  ex- 
panded. 

Let  me  point  to  the  fact  that  five  good 
Latin  American  friends  of  the  United 
States  who  are  not  presently  included 
in  the  U.S.  sugar  program  have 
requested  that  they  now  be  included  for 
a  quota.  These  coimtries  are  Brazil, 
Colombia.  Ecuador,  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala.  While  I  am  sj-mpathetic  to 
the  needs  of  the  countries  presently 
coming  under  the  quota  system.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  important  and  equi- 
table to  consider  the  needs  of  these  five 
cotmtries  whose  interests  are  likewise 
legitimate  and  likewise  essential  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Possibly 
there  are  others. 

The  great  State  of  Florida  can  tremen- 
dously expand  its  sugar  production  and 
so  can  other  States.  This  can  be  very 
impKjrtant  to  our  domestic  economy  and 
should  be  permitted. 

Surely,  the  interests  of  our  own  States 
and  of  the  major  Latin  American  friends 
of  the  United  States  are  too  important 
not  to  be  considered.  In  this  bill  this 
is  not  done.  None  of  the  good  friends 
of  the  United  States  are  mentioned  by 
name.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the  be.st 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere  if  our  own 
States  and  some  of  our  good  friends  were 
designated  for  a  specific  quota  under  any 
sugar  legislation  which  is  to  be  enacted 
in  this  Congress.  However  I  recognize 
the  problem  qf  time  which  now  governs 
our  actions. 


It  is  essential  that  we  demonstrate  no 
favoritism  among  our  friend.^  by  consid- 
ering the  legitimate  needs  of  some  and 
excluding  the  legitimate  needs  of  others. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  fulfill  the  total 
requests  of  the  new  countries  in  the 
complicated  fabric  of  sugar  compromise, 
but  at  least  as  a  minimum  their  needs 
should  be  met  in  part.  In  this  way  they 
can  be  assured  that  they  are  not  the 
forgotten  friends  and  allies  of  the  United 
States. 

I  favor  this  legislation  but  I  urgently 
hope  that  the  changes  I  have  suggested 
will  be  incorporated  by  the  other  body  or 
in  later  legislation.  It  is  es,<^er.tial  that 
legislation  on  this  subject  be  enacted 
and  that  the  present  intolerable  situa- 
tion be  corrected  as  rapidly  as  pos-sible. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
I  think  it  is  past  time  for  us  to  do  some- 
thing on  the  Cuban  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  to 
be  considered  by  the  86th  Congress. 

Not  only  is  it  important  to  our  domes- 
tic sugar  Industry  but  the  rapidly  de- 
teriorating state  of  our  relations  with 
the  Communist-studded  Castro  govern- 
ment has  resulted  in  sugar  becoming  a 
political  pawn  in  the  hemispheric  wait- 
ing game  we  have  been  playme  When 
sugar  Ls  mentioned,  we  no  longer  think 
in  terms  of  a  common  hoiLsehold  com- 
modity but  rather  our  thoughts  turn  to 
Cuba,   Castro  and   communism 

Cuba  is  the  world's  largest  producer 
of  sugar  and  the  United  States  is  the 
largest  consumer.  For  many  years  now, 
Cuba  has  occupied  a  preferred  position  in 
the  American  su.car  importntion  .struc- 
ture. This  has  resulted  from  a  sincere 
desire  on  our  part  to  secure  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between  our  two  countries 
by  aiding  in  stabilizing  Cuba's  one-crop 
economy.  With  each  succeeding  exten- 
sion of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  Cuban  sugar 
industry  has  fared  very  well,  more  so.  on 
occasion,  than  our  own  sugar  industry. 

Now  that  the  time  has  come  to  again 
consider  extension  of  the  act.  we  find 
that  the  political  complexion  of  Cuba 
has  experienced  violent  change.  The 
friendly  attitude  which  has  prevailed 
down  through  the  years  has  been  sup- 
planted by  one  featuring  the  Communi.st 
"big  lie"  technique.  Castro  and  his 
henchmen  have  accused  us  of  everything 
from  "economic  imperialism"  to  actually 
plotting  an  armed  invasion  of  Cuba,  evi- 
dently hoping  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  world  away  from  their  apparent  ob- 
jectire  of  communizing  Latin  America. 

The  seizures  of  American  investments 
in  Cuba — the  indignities  and  insults 
heaped  on  the  United  States  by  spokes- 
men of  the  revolutionary  government  of 
Cuba  are  public  knowledge  and  need  not 
be  recounted  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
our  attempts  to  cope  with  the  rapidly 
developing  crises  in  Cuba  through  a  pol- 
icy based  on  patience  and  forbearance 
have  resulted  in  sad  failure. 

It  is  in  this  atmosphere  of  tension,  dis- 
cord and  hostility  that  we  are  consider- 
ing this  legislation  today.     Castro  warns 
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that  any  cut  in  the  Cuban  sugar  quota 
-.vill   result  in  wholesale  confiscation  of 
American-owned  business  and  property 
in  Cuba.     To  this  threat  we  mitiht  logi- 
cally answer  that  almost  $500  million  in 
American  investments  have  .u:  -  adv  :>-n 
confiscated  with  no  hint  vl  r-.-paymt-nt. 
It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  all  American  properties 
in  Cuba  will  be  seized,  sugar  quota  or  not. 
This  bill,  described  by  Castro  as   'im- 
moral, stupid  and  criminal."'  would  pro- 
vide an  effective  answer  to  Castro's  in- 
solent challenge     We  have  seen  by  now. 
I  am  sure,  that  things  are  not  going  to 
get  any  better.     We  have  been  patient 
and  forbearm?  far  beyond  wha*  might 
be  expecte<',  of  reasonable  men.    In  truth, 
we  have  b.icked  up  just  about  a.s  far  as 
we  can  go.     We  do  not  have  any  more 
cheeks  to  turn,  consequently  we  have  no 
alternative   left   but   to   take   a  positive 
stand 

Since  suiiar  has  become  such  an  im- 
portant instrument  of  our  foreign  policy. 
control  over  its  importation  is  properly 
within  the  province  of  the  executive 
branch.  Should  the  President  determine 
that  a  suRar  quota  can  be  allotted  to 
Cuba  without  endant:erins  our  national 
interest,  this  legislation  gives  him  that 
prerogative  Should  the  President  set 
the  Cuban  quota  at  less  than  is  provided 
for  in  the  present  law.  this  reduction 
under  the  bill  would  be  apportioned  to 
domestic  areas,  the  five  nations  with 
quotas  of  less  than  10,000  tons,  the  Phil- 
ippines, to  full-duty  nations  which  have 
quotas  under  the  Sugar  Act  and  to  for- 
eisrn  nations  without  regard  to  allocation, 
in  that  order. 

Under  pre.sent  law.  any  nation  against 
whom  a  deficit  has  been  declared,  may 
ship  into  the  United  States  its  full  quota 
notwithstanding  the  declared  deficit. 
This  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary-  to 
reduce  the  quota  of  any  nation  or  area 
unwilling  or  unable  to  supply  its  quota 
by  the  amount  of  the  declared  deficit 

Other  than  these  changes  and  one  or 
two^  technical  amendments,  this  bill 
would  simply  extend  the  present  Sugar 
Ac:  to  December  31.  1961 

Mr  Chairman,  for  obvious  reasons,  it 
IS  difficult  to  tell  at  this  time  what  effect 
this  bill  will  have  on  our  domestic  beet 
and  cane  sugar  industry  A  simple  1- 
year  extension  of  the  present  act  under 
the  conditions  imposed  by  thi.s  bill  while 
It  may  not  lend  certainty  nor  permit 
long-range  planning,  is  nevertheless 
necessary-  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  have  seen  a  provision 
added  which  would  allow  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  domestic  sugar  industry 
by  providing  quotas  for  new  domestic 
areas  much  the  same  as  provided  m  the 
sugar  bill  proposed  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida.  Some  provision  is  made 
for  new  producers  uiid^r  this  bill  but  in 
my  opinion  it  is  not  sufficient  to  establish 
a  foundation  on  which  to  base  a  success- 
ful operation. 

I  would  like  to  have  seen  a  provision 
added  to  this  bill  to  grant  to  domestic 
producers  a  fixed  amount  of  the  tradi- 
tional Puerto  Rican  deficit.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  domestic  areas  share  in  this 
deficit  in  an  amour.t  dependent  on  the 
size  of  the  deficit  I  feel  that  it  is  not 
unreasonable  for  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
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dustry  to  request  a  fixed  amount  of  this 
deficit  in  view  of  the  certainty  and  sta- 
bility such  provision  would  lend  to  its 
operations. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee  will  give  every  consideration  to 
expanding  and  enlarging  our  domestic 
sugar  industry  when  it  considers  the 
sugar  bill  next  year.  I  hope  that  the 
conditions  and  tensions  which  exist  now 
and  which  have  given  rise  to  this  legis- 
lation in  its  present  form  will  have  eased 
somewhat  by  that  time.  We  have  seen 
what  can  happen  when  we  permit  any 
one  nation  a  virtual  monopoly  on  U.S. 
unports  of  a  commodity  and  I  feel  sure 
that  the  committee  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  this  fact  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  In  my  opinion,  the  na- 
tional interest  dictates  that  the  Cuban 
quota  should  be  cut  and  I  hope  that  the 
President  will  exercise  the  authority 
which  he  requested  and  which  is  pro- 
vided m  this  bill.  If  we  are  leaders  of 
the  free  world,  we  cannot  sit  idly  by 
exercising  patience  and  forbearance  in 
the  face  of  threats  made  by  a  Communist 
puppet.  Castro  has  delivered  the  chal- 
lenge—I  say.  let  us  call  his  bluff. 

Let  us  be  prompt  to  take  whatever 
positive  steps  as  are  necessary  whether 
they  be  economic  sanctions  or  actions 
through  the  Organization  of  American 
States  such  as  I  have  proposed  by  reso- 
lution. Let  us  be  quick  to  meet  Castro's 
challenge  as  leaders  should. 

Mr.  COOLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley). 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  think  it  Is 
long  overdue.  I  think  this  is  a  step  we 
should  have  taken  months  ago 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  years  ago  for- 
eign policy  was  of  little  concern  to  the 
average  American.  It  was  left  to  a  few 
specialists.  But  two  World  Wars.  Ko- 
rea, a  continuing  cold  war.  and  our'mul- 
tibillion  dollar  programs  to  rebuild  the 
world  have  changed  that. 

I  think  foreign  policy  now  has  become 
too  important  to  he  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  experts  The  American  citizen  who 
votes  for  his  officials  needs  to  know  about 
foreign  policy.  a.s  he  does  about  domestic 
issues,  and  every  official  must  speak  out 
on  both 

I  am  concerned  today  bv  matters  of 
foreign  policy  which  may  seem  small 
potatoes  to  an  administration  wrapped 
up  in  global  and  superterrestrial  policies 
of  the  nuclear  .space  age.  but  which  it 
seems  to  me,  are  of  utmost  immediate 
importance. 

It  would  be  fal.->e  to  say  that  I  am  not 
concerned  by  long-range  problems  of  for- 
eign and  space  policy  But  I  do  not 
think  that  in  concern  for  the  distant  fu- 
ture, we  can  afford  to  forget  the  imme- 
diate future.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  am  alarmed  about  our  policies  with  re- 
gard to  Cuba. 

My  mail  indicates  that  the  people  of 
my  district  are  rightfully  concerned 
about  this  propo.sal.  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced m  leeLslation  introduced  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 


I  also  am  concerned  about  it  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  should 
take  this  step. 

As  to  Cuba:  I  do  not  like  to  disagree 
with  able  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  I  emphatically  be- 
lieve we  must  act  now  to  show  Castro 
we  will  not  be  imposed  upon.  We  must 
use  hard  economic  sanctions— and  in 
the  sugar  field  they  are  powerful— to 
show  we  will  not  be  clobbered  by  a  tiny 
nation  made  free  by  us.  its  freedom 
guaranteed  by  us  in  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. 

Our  kid-glove  approach  to  Castro's 
seizure  of  American  property  has  cost 
us  prestige  all  over  the  world,  but  par- 
ticularly in  Latin  America.  I  think  we 
must  make  the  Monroe  Doctrine  apply 
to  todays  technique  of  cold  war  enemy 
infiltration,  as  much  as  it  originally  did 
to  armed  enemy  invasion  of  our  neigh- 
bors, and  that  we  must  stop  the  enemy 
in  Cuba,  not  by  bullets,  but  by  hitting 
Castro  where  it  hurts— in  the  pocket- 
book. 

If  we  fail,  we  are  in  danger.  Already 
the  Republic  of  Panama  is  showing  its 
muscles  against  us  A  few  days  ago  the 
House  acted  to  keep  the  Panamanian 
flag  from  flying  from  our  flagpoles  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  Republic  was  in- 
dignant at  this  mistreatment. 

There  was  no  mistreatment,  of  course 
The  move  to  fly  the  Panamanian  flag  In 
our  Canal  Zone  Is  nothing  more  than 
the  first  step  in  an  effort  to  nationalize 
the  canal  and  create  another  Suez  crisis, 
and  perhaps  another  Nasser  I  pray 
that  the  Senate  will  stand  firm  beside 
the  House  in  this  issue,  despite  diplo- 
matic and  other  pressures  from  within 
and  without. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Confess  has  finally  decided  to  do 
something  effective,  or  at  least  lay  the 
groundwork  for  effective  action,  about 
Pidel  Castro's  Cuba.  I  said  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  I  thought  the  time  had  come 
to  deal  with  Castro  by  hitting  him 
where  it  hurts :  In  the  pocketbook  The 
President's  proposal  that  he  control 
sui?ar  quotas  would  open  the  door  to 
doing  that. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
the  White  House  request  for  discretion- 
ary control  over  sugar  quotas  goes  quite 
far  enough  in  letting  Castro  know  that 
this  country  means  business.  But  even 
the  moderate  plan  suggested  has  run 
into  some  opposition,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  more  than  the  President  asked 
could  be  approved. 

For  myself.  I  would  like  some  assur- 
ances that  the  President  would,  if 
granted  discretionary  authority  over 
quotas,  use  that  authority  to  make 
drastic  reductions  in  the  Cuban  sugar 
quota  whenever  U.S.  investments  in 
Cuba  are  seized.  If  that  course  should 
be  followed,  then  we  really  would  be 
hitting  Castro  where  it  hurts. 

In  my  own  personal  opinion,  we  would 
be  doing  more  than  that.  We  would  be 
stopping  Castro  cold  in  his  tracks  I  be- 
lieve. 

I  think  this  little  Cuban  dictator  must 
be  stopped  with  certainty,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  U.S.  citizens.  I  am 
told,  have  $3  billion  invested  in  Cuba. 
and  many  of  these  investors,  inciden- 
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tally,  are  FloridianR.  I  certainly  would 
not  have  thi.s  countrv  take  iuiy  rash  and 
abrupt  action  but  the  time  comes  when 
a  nation  must  ha\e  th'*  >  ourace  to  pro- 
tect its  own  \M^o\  \c  ami  it-;  owi;  equitv. 

If  the  lime  has  n<  •  vet  com.  when 
this  country  must  di.v;'lav  tiiat  courage, 
the  day  when  it  mu.st  do  so  certainly 
is  fast  approaching  Apjroval  of  the 
President's  request  for  discretionary  au- 
thority would.  It  serms  to  me  put  our 
Crovernment  in  a  ;•  isiticjn  to  jtrotect  our 
people  and  our  equities 

Some  will  object  that  such  a  procram 
might  endanger  this  country's  sugar 
supply — tliat  the  United  States  cannot 
deal  harshly  with  Castro,  even  to  pro- 
tect its  own  interests,  because  we  must 
have  assurance  of  Cuban  sugar  in  event 
of  war.  I  think  this  argument  is.  in  the 
main,  nonsense.  In  the  first  place.  I 
do  not  think  Castro  would  even  think  of 
losing  the  U.S.  sugar  market — tough  ac- 
tion would  call  his  bluff.  But  in  the 
second  place,  there  is  no  reason  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  set  up  a  trading  cor- 
poration to  buy  sufur  on  the  world 
market,  at  less  than  we  r>ow  pay  for 
Cuban  suRsr. 

I  am  told  by  some  experts  on  thl5  mst- 
ter  that  such  a  corporation  not  only 
could  acquire  all  the  .>;i)pnr  we  nt^ed.  even 
in  emergency,  but  could  make  a  profit  of 
$125  million  a  year.  Thi.«  profit,  inciden- 
tally, could  be  used  to  reimburse  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  lose  properties  In  Cuba. 
I  think  such  a  pLin  i  >  deserving  of  can- 
.Mderation. 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr  CT, airman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  dcsiie  to  use  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  fMr. 
Gallagher  1 

Mr  GALLAGHER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  legislation 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  14.  1980.  I 
introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  11138  t^  ex- 
tend the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  and  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  reduce  thi  sugar 
quota  to  Cuba  where  n^M^esasry  to  pro- 
tect the  national  interest.  Two  da^-s 
later  the  administration  requeiied  a 
similar  mpa.-^ure. 

Aj^  I  st.ited  then  and  feel  more  strongly 
now  that  the  plan  proposed  in  my  bin 
was  the  prrx^iuct  of  my  concern  with  the 
folly  of  :iut^>matic?.ily  renewing  the  pres- 
ent Suear  Act  in  view  of  Castro's  charges 
that  this  act  was  en.slavmg  the  Cuban 
people.  I  was  also  concerned  that  in 
eliminating  Cuba  from  the  Sugar  Act 
we  may  be  creatincr  additional  hardships 
for  the  Cuban  r>eoi:!e.  which  1;;  not  the 
desire  of  anyone  in  the  United   States. 

I  feel  that  the  fiexlbility  of  pe'-mif^ing 
the  President  to  adjast  or  elimir.  itr  :hf' 
Cuban  sugar  quota  at  ar.v  time  c  \:-\:v 
the  life  of  the  bill  if  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  national  interest  is 
a  vital  necessity.  We  must  adopt  a 
realistic  attitude  in  view  of  the  new  chal- 
lenges presented  to  us  by  the  irrc'ixin- 
sible  conduct  and  policies  of  Castro 

Cuba,  becnuse  of  Its  natural  advan- 
tages as  a  su.gar  producer,  has  a  large 
excess  capacity  and  must  therefore  regu- 
late Its  own  production.  In  addition  to 
providing  an  assured  market  for  over 
half  of  lt5  annual  production,  the  U.S. 
quota  for  Cuban  sugar  also  allows  Cuba 
to  benefit  from  the  highest  U.S.  price  on 
the  commodity.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 


disproportionate  share  of  th.  U  S.  quota 
is  in  the  hands  of  Cuba,  arid  has  enatded 
her  to  use  the  nremnun  p:ud  by  U  S? 
consumers  to  su:»idize  ^ales  tn  the  .so- 
viet Union  and  other  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries at  prices  beneath  the  world  market 
price 

I  believe  that  we  have  d.'moru^t rated 
great  pjetierice  toward  the  outrageous  ac- 
cusations made  by  Castro  a^-'ainst  the 
United  States.  We  have  acted  with 
dignity  and  maturity  in  this  v.  y  difficult 
situation.  I  believe,  however,  that  we 
must  show  our  friends  and  those  not  so 
friendly  that  we  can  act  with  dignity, 
and  patience,  but  at  the  sam.  time  with 
firmness. 

I  do  not  feel  that  merely  because  we 
are  strong  and  powerful  we  miist  con- 
stantly a.ssume  a  bovine  postuTe  when 
.some  irresponsible  leader  of  a  .small  na- 
tion challenges  our  national  integrity. 
Because  we  are  a  great  freedom  loving 
nation  we  have  greater  r^\';]x>n.sibiUies 
and  obligations  in  the  exercise  of  under- 
standing toward  the  less  fortunate. 

This,  howerer.  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  the  ba.sic  premise  of  every  hostile 
planner  seeking  to  undermine  the  pres- 
tige or  power  of  the  United  States  for 
they  interpret  this  as  a  hole  in  our 
armor  rather  than  a  virtue  in  our  na- 
tional character.  We  should  not  allow 
our  enmity  to  become  a  greater  advan- 
tage than  our  friendship.  The  opinion  of 
our  enemies  whether  voiced  directly  or 
indirectly  should  never  outweigh  our  o^n 
good  sense  of  doing  what  we  think  is 
right.  Dependent  on  our  sense  of  right 
is  the  real  hope  for  freedom  everrwhere 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  a5  he  may  desire  to  use  to 
the    gentleman    from    Louisiana     [Mr. 

McSWBBWl. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12311  We  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  have  worked  on  this 
leg-tslation  for  several  months.  When 
the  committee  first  reported  a  bill  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  supported  the  proposal 
to  give  the  President  certain  authority 
to  protect  the  best  interests  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  am  happy  that  the  bill  now 
before  us  contains  this  Presidential  au- 
thority, as  reix)rted  this  week  by  the 
committee. 

Under  the  circumstances  and  con.'^:d- 
ering  the  demagogic  and  insultmp  and 
defiant  conduct  of  Rdel  Castro,  this  is 
a  proper  bill  to  pass  The  1-ycar 
pxt.en5!on  is  not  wholly  satisfactory. 
Producers  are  thereby  handicapped,  be- 
cause you  cannot  plan  sugar  production 
ahead  on  the  basis  of  a  1-year  law. 
However,  perhaps  the  air  will  be  cleared 
*-!v  next  year,  when  it  is  hoped  that  a 
new-  .sugar  act  with  the  traditional 
4-year  term  can  be  enacted. 

Today,  this  is  the  best  solution  to  this 
most  difficult  problem  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage 

Mr.  COOLER'  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr   O'Hap.a'. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  Is  to  me  a  matter  of  regret  that 
both  in  Cjba  and  in  our  own  country 
provocative  words  of  ancrer  tl^.at  make  no 
contribution  to  mutual  respect  and  un- 
derstanding have  been  too  frequent. 
They  do  not  add,  whether  spoken  here  in 


this  Chamb»-r  or  m  the  beautiful  .slar.d 
^n  cloR«'  to  our  shores  and  hi.'-t.oncallv 
imbixlded  in  t  ur  afTertion.  to  the  .spirit 
c»f  h>misph'  iic  solidarity.  Nor  do  ihey 
reflect  the  friendship  that  has  existed  in 
all  the  yr.irs  of  th'  past,  that  is  rvider.t 
:r>dav  ai.d  that  wil'.  enaurt  forever  be- 
Twein  ihe  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  pecple  of  C-;ba.  lliat  is  a 
friendship  I  confe.ss  very  dear  to  nte  be- 
cause of  the  circumstances  of  my  ycwith 
and  ir.y  a.-.^iciation  with  both  .American 
and  Cuban  soldiers  in  the  ctmmtin  cause 
of  frredom 

Wt  are  iiviiu'  :r.  a  v  or  Id  of  change  with 
peoples  evt  rywher.  rpachin::  for  higher 
plateaus  ol  c. ..:..;>  i.^n-.ar.  wcllare.  and 
spiritual  contentment.  These  cannot  be 
pained,  and  the  higher  plateaus  once 
ascended  thereafter  held  as  the  bases  for 
ascent  to  still  higher  plateaus,  unless 
tl:iere  are  orderly  governments,  soiuid 
and  expanding  economies  and  the  work- 
ing together  of  nations  of  goodwill. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  in  ti.i^  world  of 
change,  even  though  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  a  violence  we  would  not 
wish,  something  as  eruptions  of  a  voi- 
cano,  our  countiy  will  continue  m  toler- 
ance, understanding,  and  true  friendslaip 
to  fulfill  its  mission  as  the  exemplar  of 
government  under  God  and  of.  for,  and 
by  the  peof^.  It  is  not  for  us  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
nation.  It  is  inevitable  that  we  will  lose 
good  will  even  by  liie  appearance  of 
interference  with  that  which  is  in  the 
sole  determination  of  the  people  of  an- 
other nation.  Good  neighbors  do  not  ^ 
invade  their  neighbors'  homes  to  set 
things  right  according  to  their  concepLs 
and  their  own  standards.  Rather  tliey 
content  themaelTca  with  setting  a  good 
example,  knowing  that  one  well-ordered 
and  happy  home  can  change  the  enure 
tone  of  a  community  far  beyond  th.e 
possibility  of  scoldings  and  angry  words. 

I  would  have  wished  that  the  matter  of 
the  sugar  quotas,  with  their  repercus- 
sions upon  the  economies  of  a  number 
of  countries,  including  Cuba  as  well  as 
that  of  our  own.  but  sugar  areas,  could 
have  been  marked  out  by  the  able  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  a  less  emotional 
climate,  I  trust  that  the  power  the 
President  has  asked  will  be  administered 
without  punitive  design  and  in  sole  con- 
sideration of  what  in  has  judgment  is 
just,  wise,  and  necessary  for  the  nations 
of  the  American  hemisphere,  includirig 
our  own. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  'Mr  McDowri-Ll. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  C!:a:rman,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  begun  facing  up  to 
the  failure  of  its  policy  of  patience  and 
forbearance  where  the  Government  of 
Cuba  is  concerned.  The  Slate  Depart- 
ment has  submitted  a  memorandum  to 
the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee, 
an  organ  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  accusing  the  Government  of 
Cuba  of  a  systematic  campaign  of  slan- 
der and  hostile  propaganda  against  the 
Goremment  of  the  United  States. 

Pt  irr.c  Mini.-^ter  P^del  Ca.'^tro  sei2?ed  one 
cf  tlie  two  *jneri  can -owned  oil  refiner- 
ies in  Cuba  after  telling  a  mass  meet- 
ing that  he  T<-n.«  ready  to  take  over  the 
fwoperty  of  all  Americans  in  Cuba. 
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The  seizure  order  against  the  Texaco 
Oil  Co  s  plane  m  Cuba  foUowed  its  re- 
fusal to  handle  crude  oil  imported  by 
the  Oovemment  of  Cuba  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  exchange  for  sugar 

The  Cuban  Prime  Minister  accused 
Texaco,  in  a  formal  resolution,  of  vio- 
latmg  a  1938  law  that  directs  all  re- 
fineries m  Cuba  to  refine  state-owned 
Oil  at  the  orders  of  the  government. 

The  Associated  Press,  m  a  report  from 
Havana  dated  June  29,  said: 

Hoarse  with  ir.cer  Castro  told  his  follow- 
ers t^.«'  United  ^':  ttes  was  decadent  tuid 
called  the  new  Sue^r  AC  being  deliberated 
by  Ooneress  immoral,  stupid,  and  crim- 
inal. 

In  his  anti-Amerlcan  attack  last  night. 
Castro  warned  that  for  every  pound  cut  by 
the  United  States  from  Cuba's  sugar  quotas, 
his  government  will  take  one  of  the  36 
American-owned  sugar  mills  here.  The 
American  mills  which  produce  a  third  of 
Cuba's  sugar,  are  valued  at  from  $100  million 
to  $300  mllllou, 

American  citizens  are  no  longer  se- 
cure m  their  persons  in  Cuba,  just  as 
American  property  is  no  longer  safe  from 
seizure 

One  of  the  most  recent  instances  was 
the  case  of  two  American  women  whose 
husbands  were  attached  to  the  American 
Em.bassy  m  Havana, 

Accordin:;  to  the  United  Press  Inter- 
national report  of  June  28  their  diplo- 
matic status  made  little  difference  to  the 
agents  who  brandished  rifles  and  tommy- 
guns  in  attempting  to  arrest  them. 

The  UPI  report  said: 

T.ie  nieti  fr 'm  Premier  Pldel  Castro's  in- 
telligence I  DIER I  organization  tried  to  ar- 
Tfst  them  for  snapping  souvenir  photographs 
of  a  clock  'ower  and  of  a  heavily  carved 
wooden  dr  ^r  ii  the  suburban  Mlramar  sec- 
tion  of   H  iv:  na 

Certa  ■•:'  the  increasing  aggressions  in 
Cuba  have  not  been  provoked  by  the 
US  Government,  or  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States 

Our  relations  with  Cuba  have  been  of 
the  friendliest  kind  thxough  many  dec- 
ades. 

But  one  thing  is  clear,  it  seems  to  me 
The  Cuban  economy  is  based  on  sugar. 
Without  the  continuing  purchase  of  the 
3  million  tons  which  Is  taken  up  by  the 
American  market,  the  Ctiban  economy 
will  founder. 

It  IS  high  time  that  the  bluff  of  the 
Cuban  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues 
was  called 

The  Sov'.t't  Union  now  takes  a  million 
tons  of  Cuban  sugar. 

The  United  States  would  be  better  off 
if  we  cut  down  on  our  sugar  consump- 
tion, and  It  is  lugh  time — in  any  event — 
to  cut  down  on  our  consumption  of  Cuban 
sugar. 

Let  the  Cuban  Government  find  an- 
other customer  or  an  entire  group  of 
customers  who  can  buy  sugar  in  the  vast 
amounts  which  the  United  States  con- 
sumes. 

The  Oaban  Prime  Minister  is  addicted 
to  long  speeches. 

Let  us  give  him  a  short  answer,  one 
that  ooth  he  and  his  colleagues  can 
understand,  an  answer  that  is  direct  and 
to  the  point 

I  have  today  introduced  a  House 
Resolution   which    is   m   siom    the    only 


kind    of    an    answer    that    the    inflated 
leaders  of  Cuba  today  can  understand. 

My  House  Resolution  states  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  as  the  directly 
rlected  representatives  of  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  that  serious  consider- 
ation should  be  given  by  the  President 
and  his  advisers  to  the  withdrawal  of 
diplomatic  recognition  of  the  present 
Goverrunent  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Perhaps  the  new  found  friends  of 
Cuba  in  the  Soviet  Union  can  buy  the 
Cuban  sugar  which  the  United  States 
has  purchased  for  so  long. 

But.  my  belief  is  that  they  will  not 
find  Cuban  sugar  suflBciently  important 
to  them  or  to  their  economy  to  take  the 
place  of  the  United  States  as  the  largest 
consumer  of  Cuban  sugar  in  the  world. 

If  Cuba's  splendid  people  understand 
that  they  must  sell  their  sugar  or  their 
economy  will  be  destroyed  they  will 
themselves  find  the  way  to  deal  with  the 
present  misleaders  and  fomenters  of 
hatred  who  have  seized  the  Government 
of  this  proud  young  Republic  by  force 
of  arms  and  revolution, 

Mr.  COOLEY,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr,  PtrciNSKi]. 

Mr,  PUCINSB:!.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  heard  a  lot  of  statements  here 
about  Cuba  and  Castro  and  a  lot  about 
the  extension  of  the  act.  but  will  the 
gentleman  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
what  this  bill  does? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  going  to  do  that 
in  just  a  minute 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  I  thought  we  were 
getting  ready  to  vote  on  this. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall] 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
congratulate  the  committee  on  having 
brought  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
satisfactory  bill  under  the  circumstances 
before  the  House.  I  am  glad  to  support 
it.  I  shall  vote  for  this  legislation  to 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  for  1  year  and  to 
give  the  President  the  authority  to  fix 
Cuban  sugar  quotas. 

As  all  of  the  Members  know,  the  pres- 
ent Sugar  Act  legislation  expires  Decem- 
ber 31,  1960  As  we  consider  this  legis- 
lation today,  the  only  alternative  to  ex- 
tension of  the  Sugar  Act  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  no  action,  which  would 
result  in  utt-er  chaos  in  this  very  im- 
portant domestic  industry,  not  to  men- 
tion the  disruptive  effect  such  a  course 
would  have  on  the  world  market. 

Given  these  alternatives,  a  Member 
has  little  choice  but  to  support  this  legis- 
lation as  reported,  with  amendments,  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  in  considering  this 
legislation  the  committee  has  had  to 
face  extremely  complex  problem.s  affect- 
ing our  relations  with  the  volatile  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba,  and  I  appreciate  the 
work  the  committee  has  done  in  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

It  is  regrettable,  however,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  brought  to  the  floor 
earlier,  when  more  time  would  have  been 
available  to  give  to  these  problems  the 
careful  consideratioa  that  is  necessary. 

It  IS  also  regrettable,  in  my  opinion. 
that  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  rec- 


ommend only  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
act.  I  think  this  would  have  been  a 
much  better  bill  II  the  committee  had 
recommended  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
act.  rather  than  a  1-year  extension. 

I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  this  legislation 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  the  prob- 
lems Involved  are  complex  and  contro- 
versial. It  Is  time  for  a  thorough 
review  of  the  Sugar  Act  legislation  and 
its  related  problems.  In  its  report  on 
the  bill  the  committee  itself.  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  recognizes  this.  The 
committee  report  says,  in  part: 

The  fact  that  the  act  Is  by  this  bill  ex- 
tended for  only  1  calendar  year  (through 
Dec  31.  1961 )  Is  to  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  congressional  policy  that  this  U  not  an 
appropriate  time  for  another  i-year  exten- 
sion but  that  the  whole  act  should  be  re- 
viewed and  reconsidered  next  year  In  the 
light  of  conditions  in  sugar-producing  areas 
at  that  time. 

It  would  have  been  much  more  logical, 
in  my  opinion,  for  the  committee  to 
recommend  a  2-year  extension,  so  that 
a  thorough  study  could  be  made  in  the 
first  session  of  the  87th  Congress  and 
legislative  action  based  on  that  study 
could  be  taken  in  the  second  session  of 
the  87th  Congress. 

I  am  afraid  that  with  a  1-year  exten- 
sion we  are  going  to  come  up  to  the 
closing  days  of  the  first  session  of  the 
87th  Congress  and  be  faced  with  much 
the  same  situation  we  have  here  today. 
Again,  we  will  have  to  consider  this 
legislation  on  a  rush  basis.  Anyone 
would  have  a  difiQcult  time  convincing 
me  that  in  the  first  session  of  a  new 
Congress  it  is  going  to  be  any  other  way. 
There  simply  will  not  be  enough  time 
next  year  to  give  this  program,  and  Its 
related  problems,  the  thorough  study 
that  is  needed  and  then  come  up  with 
legislation  based  on  such  a  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  itself  in  a  committee  report 
on  legislation  to  extend  an  exLsting  pro- 
gram, the  farm  labor  program,  argued 
most  persuasively  for  a  2-year  extension. 

1  find  it  difQcult  to  understand  why  the 
committee  has  chosen  not  to  apply  its 
own  highly  logical  reasoning  to  the  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  today,  so  that 
the  Congress  would  have  a  full  term  in 
which  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
revision  of  the  basic  legislation  rather 
than  being  forced,  once  more,  to  act 
hastily  in  the  closing  days  of  a  session. 

I  should  like  to  add  that,  in  my 
opinion,  a  1-year  extension  rather  than 

2  years  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  farmers  who  grow  sugar  beets  or 
sugar  cane.  Farmers  need  to  be  able  to 
plan  their  operations  for  the  ensuing 
year  with  some  degree  of  certainty  as  to 
what  the  situation  may  be.  and  a  1-year 
extension  of  tlie  Sugar  Act  does  not  meet 
that  need 

Mr.  COOLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  on  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  McINTIRE  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
in  support  of  this  bill  It  is  a  compro- 
mise, and  long  overdue,  in  that  for  too 
long  a  time  have  we  been  giving  eco- 
nomic aKsl."=tance  to  Cuba  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Sugar  Act  The 
authority  this  bill  gives  to  the  President 
is  very  much  needed  due  to  the  present 
situation  in  Cuba, 

I  believe  that  early  consideration  to 
this  act  in  the  next  Congress,  and  care- 
ful thought  must  be  given  to  the  im- 
portance of  our  east  coast  refining  in- 
dustry as  the  legislation  is  revLsed. 
Careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  There  must 
be  an  appropriate  balance  between  the 
east  and  west  p&rls  of  the  country  as  to 
price  and  supply 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  a 
very  heavy  resr>onsibllity  as  it  considers 
sugar  legislation  in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr'^  ST  GEORGE.  Mr  Chairman, 
and  Member.s  of  the  Committee,  the 
present  bill  has  been  given  deep  and 
searching  thought  by  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  Unfortunately,  they 
have  come  up  with  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  once  more  does  something  that 
we  In  the  Congress,  of  late,  are  far  too 
prone  to  resort  to,  namely,  we  are  passing 
the  whole  problem  on  to  the  Executive, 
without  very  many  guidelines  of  any 
kind,  and  merely  shifting  re.sponsibihty 
that  we  should  assume  ourselves  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  introduced,  and  would  like  to 
present  as  an  amendment.  HR  9376. 
This  bill  would  merely  prohibit  the 
United  States  from  paying  a  bonus  to 
Cuba  for  its  sugar. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are  in- 
terests in  this  country,  namely  sugar 
producers,  who  themselves  favor  this 
agreement  because  it  boosts  the  price  of 
their  own  commodity  by  paying  a  bonus 
to  Cuba  for  their  sugar  I  do  not  feel 
that  under  the  present  conditions  this 
should  be  considered  a  valid  reason  to 
subsidize  the  enemies  of  our  country. 

I  have  received  a  bulletin  sent  out 
through  the  Cubpui  EmVii.^ -.  which  is 
highly  critical,  not  to  -ay  :n:m;i,al,  to  the 
United  States  and  all  its  policies.  Here 
is  a  quotation  from  the  bulletin: 

Cuba  has  aJreaxiy  sold  6f\  percent  of  its 
world  market  suprj-  quota  of  which  1.340.000 
tons  were  sold  before  February  6.  Reports 
from  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  show 
that  75  percent  of  the  quota  for  sale  or  re- 
lease, amounting  to  995.143  tons,  has  also 
been  sold.  After  the  announcements  that 
the  USSR,  has  bought  575,000  tons,  the 
United  Arab  Republics  76.000.  and  Poland 
and  Socialist  China  60,000  tons,  the  Minis- 
ter of  OoDimerce.  Dr.  Oepero  Bonilla,  stated 
that  "this  year  the  sugar  warehouses  will  be 
cleaned  up." 

Therefore,  the  Republic  of  Cuba  is 
really  in  no  need  to  .send  any  more  sugar 
to  the  United  States.  As  we  all  know,  the 
United  States  is  well  able  to  pet  the 
neces.'-ary  sugar  for  its  own  use  without 
paying  any  bonus  to  Cuba  or  any  other 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  of  course  are  always 
jealous  of  the  rights  of  others,  particu- 
larly If  they  are  revolutionists  or  if  they 
are  more  or  less  affiliated  with  the  Soviet 
Republic.    I  should  like  to  call  your  at- 


tention to  a  fact  which  is  noted  in  many 
newspapers,  notably  the  Wall  .'^treet 
Journal,  which  on  its  front  page  earned 
this  item : 

Cubans  are  enslaved  by  the  3  million  tons 
of  sugar  the  United  States  buys  annually 
from  the  Island  at  prices  well  above  the  world 
market.  Ernesto  Ouebara.  Castro's  chief 
economic  adviser,  made  this  cheirge  In  a  tele- 
vision address  at  Havana.  These  purchases, 
he  said,  had  made  Cuba  dependent  on  sugar 
and  kept  the  country  in  a  seml-colonlal 
state  until  Castro's  revolution.  He  made 
clear,  however,  the  Castro  regime  Is  not  ready 
to  give  up  the  $150  million  a  year  bonus  the 
United  States  pays  for  Cuban  sugar. 

I  pensonally  would  like  to  introduce  as 
an  amendment  my  bill.  HR  9376,  which 
merely  prohibits  the  paying  of  a  bonus 
on  Cuban  sugar  and  would  force  its  im- 
r>ortation  simply  at  the  world  market 
price.  According  to  the  fulm: nations  of 
the  Cubans  themselves,  this  would  be  en- 
tirely acceptable  to  them.  They  claim 
we  have  made  them  a  one-crop  economy. 
They  also  claim  very  ^reat  delight  at  do- 
ing business  with  the  US  S.R.,  the  latter 
paying  simply  the  world  market  price  for 
their  sugar  and  apparently,  in  some  in- 
stances, buying  it  through  a  barter 
system. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  bill  that  I 
propose  to  offer  as  an  amendment  would 
in  no  way  curtail  or  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  Cuban  sugar. 

Mr,  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  action  against  Cuba  is  long 
overdue.  Why  subsidize  your  enemy? 
W^hy  delay  responsible  action  as  we  have 
done  up  to  this  point '^  'Why  has  the 
House  Democrat  leadership  delayed  so 
long  in  programing  this  bill  before  com- 
mittee and  Congress.  As  we  face  a 
recess  adjournment  instead  of  adjourn- 
ment sine  die.  I  am  reminded  once  again 
of  the  failure  of  Democrat  leadership 
to  provide  leadership.  As  for  Cuba  and 
Castro,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  House 
should  relinquish  its  traditional  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  trade  policy  Obviously 
.something  must  be  done  and  done  now 
to  stop  this  expensive  subsidy  to  Cuba 
Meanwhile,  we  can  release  our  domestic 
producers  to  provide  this  sugar  and  also 
buy  from  friendly  allies, 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  express  my  agreement  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SncEs].  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  demonstrate  here  that 
we  are  sensitive  to  the  importance  of 
our  relations  with  our  good  f rends  m 
Latin  America,  not  only  with  the  ci^un- 
tries  list«l  In  the  Committee  report  but 
with  the  other  sugar- producing  countries 
of  Brazil.  Colombia.  Guatemala,  Ecua- 
dor, and  El  Salvador,  I  recognize  the 
inevitable  complexities  of  legislation 
which  in  effect  exercises  economic 
sanctions  as  an  instnjment  of  foreign 
policy.  As  has  been  points  out  it  is 
essential  to  consider  the  legitimate  needs 
of  Latin  American  countries  and  to 
weigh  their  interests  mast  carefully. 
Brazil  is  as  large  as  the  Unit.ed  States 
and  is  the  third  largest  sugar-produc- 
ing country.  She  Is  prepared  to  supply 
substantial  tonnage  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. Guatemala,  as  we  know,  has 
dramatically  throwm  off  the  threat  of 
Communist  domination  and  l'^  prepared 


to  supply  quantities  of  sugar.  Even 
thougli  her  contribution  may  be  rela- 
tively modest,  this  is  of  great  economic 
imp<-M-tance  to  her  and  her  participation 
should  therefore  be  of  importance  to  us 
The  other  three  countries  I  have  named 
can  make  modest  contributions,  a:s  well. 
It  will  take  considei-ation  and  restraint 
to  insure  that  a  proper  balance  L<  main- 
tained in  this  measure  to  place  curbs  on 
those  Vtho.'^'  actions  are  inimical  to  the 
Unit«<l  St.ates  and  to  see  at  the  same 
time  that  our  fnends  are  not  in  any  way 
damaged  or  endangered. 

Mr,  COOLEY,  Mr  Cliairman,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes 

Mr.    HOFT?^!AN    of    Michigan.       M: 
ChaiiTiian    will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  COOIJIY      I  yield. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michi.can  Why  can 
we  not  vote  z^ov." 

Mr.  COOLEY  One  Member  asked  mr 
abc>ut  that  a  moment  aeo.  but  I  want 
to  make  a  statement  about  this  bill  now. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  He  can 
read  it   in  the  Record  tomorrow. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  simple  proposition,  and  I  assume 
most  Members  know  what  we  are  voting 
on.  a  l-year  extension  of  the  sugar  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successfully  operated  programs  we  have 
had  for  agriculture  at  any  time  during 
the  time  I  have  served  m  Congress. 

I  have  served  on  the  committee  for  26 
years  and  have  participate  in  the  prep- 
aration and  passage  of  all  the  s'ag:ar 
legislation  which  has  been  enact.ed  dur- 
ing the  time  I  ha\e  served  on  tlie  com- 
mittee. 

No  one  rushed  us  to  open  up  the  quota 
provi.sions  of  this  complicat^ed  sugar  leg- 
i.slation  during  the  entire  first  session 
of  this  Congress  and  no  one  has  rushed 
us  to  open  it  up  during  this  .session,  so 
we  have  not  had  any  hearings. 

However.  I  commend  to  your  attention 
this  very  fine  and  comprehensive  report 
which  we  have  filed,  which  contains  some 
very  good,  factual  information  concern- 
ing the  program  and  how  it  has  operated 
and  what  it  has  meant  to  the  people  of 
America,  both  producers  and  consimiers. 
It  is  vital  to  the  welfare  not  only  of  our 
producers  but  also  to  our  consumers  in 
this  country.  Without  this  program  all 
of  the  producers  of  this  country  would 
be  facing  financial  difficult.es. 

The  committee  did  take  it  upon  itself 
to  revise  the  quota  pro\  isions  applicable 
to  tlie  small  countries  like  Haiti  Pan- 
ama, Costa  Rica,  Formosa,  and  maybe 
one  other  country.  There  are  other 
countries  that  should  be  included, 

I  should  like  very  much  to  see  some 
of  the  other  smaller  coimtries  like  Ecua- 
dor. Guatemala,  Colombia,  and  El  Sal- 
vador included  in  this  program.  When 
we  open  the  hearings  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress  and  go  into  the  quota  pro- 
visions. I  want  to  assure  everyone  inter- 
ested in  the  sugar  legislation  that  they 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
We  know  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing.  We 
had  hearings  in  1956.  We  held  exhaus- 
tive hearings  The  bill  passed  the  House 
at  that  time  without  opposition.  Fortu- 
nately we  are  presenting  a  bill  here  that 
has  the  unanimous  support  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Commltt.ee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 
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Mr.  GABY  Mr  Chairman,  wiii  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLER'.  I  yield  u>  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  it  true  that  we  are  pay- 
ing Cuba  approximately  2  cents  more  per 
pound  for  sugar  than  Russia  is  paying 
them  for  the  same  kind  of  sugai"' 

Mr.  COOLEY'  I  am  quite  certam  tliat 
the  gentleman  is  approximately  correct 
m  his  statement.. 

Mr.  GARY.  Ls  it  also  true  that  we  .-ire 
paying  them  approximately  a  cent  cuid  a 
half  more  than  the  world  market  on 
sugar;* 

Mr.  COOLEY  I  do  not  know  just 
what  the  difference  is  between  th-  world 
market  and  what  we  are  paying,  but  we 
are  paying  Caba  somethmg  more  tiiar. 
the  world  market. 

I  want  to  say  this:  This  bill  wa^  not 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  any  off- 
shore producing  area,  it  was  enacted 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  Ame'-ican  producers  of  .^ucar,  in- 
cluding the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Puerto 
Rico.  It  has  accomplished  that  pur- 
pose.    We  have  protected  our  producers. 

Unfortunately,  our  pr'^>ducers  do  not 
compete  in  price  with  other  sugar-pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  world.  The  gentle- 
man talks  about  Russia  getting  Cuban 
sugar  more  cheaply  than  we  get  Cuban 
sugar,  but  that  does  not  mean  anythmg 
to  the  housewife  in  Russia  because  the 
Russian  housewife  is  not  paying  what 
the  American  housewife  i.>  paying,  she 
is   paying   30   cent^  a  poimd   for  sugar 

Mr.  GARY.  It  means  a  lot  to  Castro. 
I  for  one  am  not  willing'  to  pay  Cuba 
any  more  for  sugar  than  they  are  charg- 
ing Russia  as  long  as  Ca„«tro  is  at  the 
head  of  the  government  I  wiU  go  along 
with  this  legislation,  but  I  hope  that 
somebody  will  offer  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit to  fix  the  price  at  not  to  exr';^f'd 
t^iat  being  paid  by  Russia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  COOLEY'.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
want  to  agree  that  this  legislation  should 
be  extended.  Under  the  emotional 
strain  that  exists  tociay  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  this  is  no  time 
to  revise  the  Sugar  Act.  However.  I 
would  ask  the  gentltman  from  North 
Carolina  if  he  does  not  feel  that  we 
shotild  have  a  study  in  depth  by  a  .sp*^- 
cial  subcommittee  or  by  the  Commit  fee 
on  Agriculture  itself  pertammg  to  'he 
entire  Sugar  Act. 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  can  a.ssur-  my  friend 
that  the  sugar  legislation  should  be  care- 
fully considered  and  studied  either  by  a 
special  subcommittee  set  up  for  that 
purpose  or  by  one  of  the  regular  stand- 
ard subcommittees  of  th^-  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Will  tlie  gentleman 
a^ree  that  anything  in  this  act  will  not 
be  considered  as  a  precedent  in  the 
future  ^ 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  we  have  .set  no 
precedent  here  at  ail  except  I  think  we 
have  given  consideration  to  the  little 
countries.  I  doubt  that  we  will  ever  be 
willing  to  take  away  what  we  iiavp  given 
them  here.     As  I  said  a  momrnt  ago  I 


would  ii.-ce  to  have  included  some  other 
small  producing  ctxantries 

Mr.  JENNINGS  I  quiU-  agree  with 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Cliiurman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  COOIEY.      I  yield. 

Mr  GROvSS  What  would  be  tne 
situation  if  this  bill  w^re  n(.it  u^  be 
adopted  "^ 

Mr.  COOLEY'.  The  Sugar  Act  would 
expire  on  Decemb<,>r  31  and  cliaos  would 
eiiaue  in  the  sugar  markets  of  America. 
Our  producers,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines, 
Puerto  Rico  could  face  bankruptcy. 
Then  if  Cuban  sugar  were  to  come  m,  the 
market  would  be  absolutely  demoralized, 
and  it  would  ruin  al!  phases  of  the  sugar 
industry.  So  far  I  have  not  discussed 
the  bill  t^>  any  extent,  but  I  shall  go  more 
into  detail. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  s'entlfrnan  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  tx>  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.s.sachui;ett.^. 

Mr  MrCORMACK.  If  this  bill  does 
not  pass,  it  will  enable  the  Castro  regime 
to  manipulate  sugar  and  sugar  prices  at 
our  expense.  He  could  hold  txack  sugar. 
he  could  manipulate  prices,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  of  the  last  few 
months,  it  seems  that  this  is  the  most 
satisfactory  way  to  approach  the  present 
situation. 

Mr  COOLEY  As  the  gentleman  says, 
by  withholding  sugar  he  could  force 
prices  up;  by  bringing  sugar  into  the 
market  he  could  force  prices  down. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr    COOLEY      I  yield. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  in 
h.is  remark..-,  stated  that  no  hearings  were 
held.  It  seems  to  me  I  recall  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  being  before  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr  COOLEY.  He  did  appear  at  the 
hearings  to  talk  about  the  policy  phases 
of  it,  not  about  the  allocation  of  sugar. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  This  Ls  my  concern. 
I:  would  seem  to  me  that  this  all  wUl 
and  could  affect  sugar  policy,  but  I  am 
wondering  whether  we  are  confusing 
su^^ar  policy  with  foreign  policy. 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  have  said  all  along 
through  the  years,  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  very  unfortunate  to  use  a  farm 
bill  for  p<jlitical  purposes,  as  this  might 
oe  u.sed.  But  in  the  legislation  we  trust 
the  President  to  fix  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  coimtry.  He  cannot  give  Castro  a 
ton  of  sugar  unless  he  afBrmatively  finds 
tiiat  it  is  in  the  public  interest  or  na- 
t.ional  intere.st  to  do  .so. 

Mr.  COHELAN  If  tiie  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  is  there  any  coordi- 
nation, can  tlu-  gentleman  tell  me,  be- 
tween this  committee  in  matters  of  thia 
kind  and  the  Foreign  Affair.s  Committee 
of  tiie  House. 

Mr.  COOLi'lY  There  has  been  no 
collaboration  between  the  two  commit- 
tees We  called  Mr  Herter  m  to  tell  us 
what  the  pohry  of  the  State  Department 
was. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr,  COOLEY'.     I  yield. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  if  there  is  anything  in  this  act  about 
Castro's  withholding  sugar?  A  Ut  has 
been  said  about  what  might  happen  if  he 
withheld  sugar.  Is  there  anything  m 
this  act  which  would  keep  him  frum 
withholding  sugar  if  he  wanted  to? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     No. 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    C(JOLEY      I  yield. 

Mr.  JENSEN  I  understand  we  pay 
Cuba  about  150  or  155  ixTcenl  of  punty 
for  sugar.  Is  that  about  right,  that 
percentage  of  their  parity? 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  Cuban  parity. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  You  will  find  that  is 
about  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  .supixjrt  sugar 
prices  above  parity  in  this  country,  that 
is  true. 

Mr.  JENSEN  We  pay  Cuba  at  least 
150  percent  of  her  parity  for  sugar  we 
buy  from  her  but  we  refuse  to  pay  our 
own  farmers  90  percent  of  parity  for  the 
things  the  Government  buys  from  our 
farmers,  or  to  help  them  get  a  better 
market  for  their  products. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  Cuba  receives  favored  treat- 
ment in  the  price  of  sugar. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  It  is  correct,  is  it  not. 
that  under  this  bill  which  extends  the 
Sugar  Act  for  1  year,  standby  powers 
are  specifically  granted  to  the  President 
whereby  if  Castro — we  aU  have  quite 
mutual  feelings  about  him — .should  fail 
or  refuse  to  honor  commitments,  or  in 
an  emergency  the  President  may  act. 
and  we  do  have  this  economic  big  stick 
in  the  bill.  That  is  one  of  its  magnifi- 
cent provisions.  In  my  opinion  That  is 
correct.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  WILLIS  I  would  like  to  know 
about  Castro  withholding  Cuban  sugar 
from  this  country. 

Mr  COOLEY.  He  can  do  that  now. 
but  under  the  bill  if  he  does  withhold 
it  we  can  cut  his  quota  down. 

Mr  HAYS  That  is  all  for  the  good. 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  i.s.  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  witii- 
holding     He  is  the  boss  about  that 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Right  now  that  Ls  true, 
but  if  we  pass  the  bill  the  President  can 
go  anywhere  to  get  the  sugar. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts 

Mr  McCORMACK  If  Castro  with- 
holds the  sale  of  sugar,  the  President 
can  buy  from  friendly  governments  in 
South  America  and  elsewhere:  Ls  that 
right? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  Is  right  If  he 
withholds  it  from  us  the  President  can 
exercise  the  authority  given  to  him  under 
this  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

-Mr  COOLEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Elinols 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  puzzled  as  to 
why  we  are  spending  $65  million  in 
sugar  subsidies  for  the  producers  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  COOLEY  I  do  not  know  where 
the  gentleman  gets  the  $65  million.  This 
bill  has  been  oF>erating  for  over  20  years. 
We  have  received  and  we  are  holding  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  $400 
million  plus  over  and  above  the  amount 
of  payments  that  have  gone  out  to  pro- 
ducers, $480  million  profit,  if  you  want 
to  call  it  that,  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

The  gentleman  says  it  is  a  subsidy. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  subsidy  but  it  is  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  producers  of  American  sugar- 
cane and  sugar  beets  all  the  way  from 
Hawaii  to  Piaerto  Rico 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  present  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  and  amendment  before 
us.  along  with  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  sugar  program,  including  statistical 
data. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  con- 
tains the  following  provisions: 

First.  A  1-year  extension  of  the  act  to 
December  31.  1961. 

Second.  Presidential  authority — 
whether  Congress  is  in  session  or  not — 
to  establish  the  sugar  quota  for  Cuba  for 
the  balance  of  1960  and  for  1961  at  such 
level  as  the  President  shall  find  from 
time  to  time  to  be  in  the  national  m- 
terest.  but  in  no  event  in  excess  of  the 
Cuban  quota  under  present  law.  If  the 
President  sets  the  Cuban  quota  at  less 
than  present  law,  the  reduction  would 
be  reappHjrtioned  as  follows,  (a)  An 
amount  equivalent  to  Cuba's  share  in  the 
domestic  deficit  may  be  assigned  ex- 
clusively to  the  domestic  area;  and  then 
(b)  to  five  nations  whose  quota  is  pres- 
ently between  3  000  and  10,000  tons  a 
suflQcient  quantity  of  sugar  to  bring  each 
of  thMn  up  to  10,000  tons.  These  na- 
tions are  Costa  Rica.  Haiti,  Panama,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Nationalist  China;  and 
then,  <c)  to  the  Philippine  Islands  15 
percent  of  the  remainder;  and  then,  <d) 
to  the  full  duty  nations  having  quotas 
under  the  act — except  those  five  nations 
mentioned  in  <'b>  above — the  remaining 
85  percent  in  amounts  prorated  accord- 
ing to  the  quotas  established  by  the  act; 
and  then,  (e»  to  any  other  foreign  na- 
tions without  regard  to  allocations. 

The  President  also  would  have  au- 
thority to  obtain  refined  sugar  if  raw 
sugar  was  unavailable. 

Third.  A  technical  amendment  rec- 
ognizing Hawaii's  full  status  as  a  State. 
Fourth.  A  FX?nnanent  change  in  the 
law  which  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  authority  to  reduce  for  the 
then  cuiTent  calendar  year  the  quota 
of  a  foreign  nation  or  an  area,  if  that 
nation  or  area  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
meet  its  quota.  The  Secretary  could  re- 
duce the  nation's  or  area's  quota  by  the 
amount  of  the  deficit  declared  against 
it.  This  provision  would  prevent  a  coun- 
try or  area  which  had  failed  to  fill  its 
quota  from  disorganizing  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket by  shipping  its  full  quota  after  a 
deficit  had  been  declared  against  it. 

Fifth.  A  provision  applicable  to  the 
1961  crop  only  which  awards  to  new 
producers  75  percent  of  any  increase  in 


profwrtionate  shares  due  to  reallocated 
deficits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  is 
relatively  simple.  It  extends  for  1  cal- 
endar year — through  1961 — the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948, 

The  committee  amendment  also  is 
quite  simple.  It  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  the  Sugar  quota  for 
Cuba  for  the  balance  of  this  calendar 
year,  and  for  the  calendar  year  1961,  at 
any  level  he  finds  to  be  in  the  national 
interest  that  is  not  in  excess  of  the  quota 
Cuba  would  have  received  under  the  reg- 
ular operations  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act. 

The  committee  amendment  also  stipu- 
lates the  sources  to  which  the  President 
is  to  turn  for  sugar  which  he  may  decide 
not  to  obtain  from  Cuba.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Cuban  quota  consists  of  deficits 
in  domestic  area  quotas  which  have  been 
reallocated  to  that  country,  any  cut  in 
the  Cuban  quota  would  be  reallocated  to 
domestic  producing  areas.  It  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  this  would 
amount  to  approximately  156,000  tons 
during  the  current  calendar  year. 

Any  amount  above  this  would  be  allo- 
cated to  foreign  countries.  There  would 
first  be  allocated  to  five  of  our  smaller 
foreign  suppliers  enough  sugar  to  bring 
their  quotas  up  to  10,000  tons  each. 
These  countries  are  Haiti.  Netherlands. 
Formosa,  Panama,  and  Costa  Rica.  The 
remainder  will  then  be  apportioned  to 
other  foreign  cotmtries  now  participat- 
ing in  our  sugar  program,  with  15  per- 
cent being  allocated  to  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  and  the  balance  divided 
pro  rata  among  the  other  foreign  coun- 
tries which  have  sugar  quotas. 

If  any  of  these  countries  are  unable 
to  fill  this  augmented  quota,  and  let  me 
say  that  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  them 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so  if  the  alloca- 
tions are  of  any  substantial  size,  the 
President  may  then  go  outside  our  quota 
system  and  obtain  sugar  from  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  has  it  to  sell. 

The  powers  that  the  committee 
amendment  authorizes  the  President  to 
exercise  are  very  broad.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, for  example,  that  he  should  assign 
Cuba  all  of  its  quota  at  one  time.  The 
bill  authorizes  him  to  make  the.se  deter- 
minations "from  time  to  time"  and  it 
would  be  entirely  within  his  authority  to 
assign  Cuba  only  a  relatively  small  quota 
at  the  start  of  1961.  for  example,  and 
then  increase  that  quota  from  time  to 
time,  as  conditions  might  warrant. 

Nor,  is  it  necessary  for  him  to  assign 
for  reallocation  to  other  areas  under  the 
formula  provided  in  the  amendment,  at 
any  one  time,  all  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  quota  he  has  established  for 
Cuba  and  the  quota  which  Cuba  would 
have  under  the  regular  operation  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  This  quantity  too,  may  be 
made  available  for  allocation  to  other 
countries  from  time  to  time  and  in  such 
overall  quantities  as  the  President  deems 
desirable. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
in  this  bill  and  the  committee  amend- 
ment a  real  instrument  for  peace  and 
stability  in  this  hemisphere.  Under  the 
authority  of  this  legislation,  the  Presi- 


dent can,  if  he  chooses,  negotiate  with 
the  Government  of  Cuba  about  its  share 
in  our  sugar  market.  Any  agreement 
that  is  reached  would  be  reached  on  the 
basis  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
privileges  and  obligations  of  both  parties 
to  the  contract.  There  is  no  requirement 
in  this  legislation  that  one  single  pound 
of  sugar  be  cut  from  Cuba's  quota.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  require- 
ment that  we  should  accept  delivery  of 
one  single  pound  except  that  for  which 
certificates  of  entry  have  been  issued  at 
the  time  this  bill  becomes  law. 

I  would  hope  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  cut  the  Cuban  quota — that 
negotiators  for  our  Government  would 
sit  down  with  negotiators  for  the  Cuban 
Government  and  reach  a  sensible  agree- 
ment as  to  the  responsibilities  of  both 
contracting  parties  which  would  permit 
delivery  of  the  entire  Cuban  quota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  sugar  program  has 
been,  up  to  this  time,  one  of  our  most 
successful  agricultural  programs — both 
for  producers  and  consumers  of  the 
United  States  and  for  our  neighboring 
countries.  I  fervently  hope  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  this  kind  of  a  program. 
Because  this  is  such  an  important  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Chairman,  and  because  there 
is  such  wide  interest  in  it  at  this  time, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  by  including  an  ex- 
planation, including  some  statistical 
material,  of  our  sugar  program  and  how 
it  works. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  insert  at 
this  F>oint  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
sugar  program: 

NATIONAL    POLICY 

For  many  years  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Government — for  defense  and  stra- 
teglc  reasons — to  preserve  within  the  United 
States  the  ability  to  produce  a  substantial 
p>ortlon  of  our  sugar  requirements.  This 
has  been  done  because  sugar  Is  an  essentiaJ 
and  Yttal  food  product  needed  by  American 
consumers,  the  supply  of  which  on  a  world- 
wide scaJe  has  been  marked  by  periods  of 
alternating  scarcity  and  surplus. 

A  large  portion  of  the  world's  sugar  is 
grown  in  tropical  countries  where  cheap 
labor  is  abundantly  avaUable.  An  addi- 
tional large  portion  of  world  production  is 
in  countries  which,  like  the  United  States, 
provide  protection  or  subsidy  lo  their  sugar 
producers. 

It  is  unlikely  that  a  significant  amount  of 
sugar  would  be  grown  In  the  continental 
United  States  If  American  producers  had  to 
compete  on  the  open  world  market  with 
sugar  produced  with  cheap  tropical  labor 
or  under  subsidy  In  other  countries. 

For  years,  protection  was  afforded  to  our 
sugar  producers  solely  tiirough  the  tariff. 
Although  the  tariff  did  assist  domestic  pro- 
ducers, it  still  left  them  exposed  to  the 
price  fluctuations  of  the  world  sugar  market. 
It  also  Increased  the  price  of  sugar  to  con- 
sumers In  the  United  States  without  assvir- 
Ing  them  of  adequate  foreign  sources  of 
supply. 

A  quota  system  which  prorated  domestic 
consumption  among  producers  In  the  United 
States  and  a  number  of  foreign  countries 
was  developed  and  enacted  as  law  In  1934. 
The  quota  system  was  revised  In  1937  and 
again  In  the  present  act  which  became 
effective  in  1948.  Since  Initiation  of  the 
quota  system,  the  tariff  on  sugar  has  been 
reduced  75  percent  and  now  represents  only 
supplementary  protection  to  the  sugar  in- 
dustry. 
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fkftm.j^  .}■'  i  .<;>-!'  m     •ri.urwntal  UniUd  Slater  from  all  arean,  I'JOO  to  dale 
[1,000  &bort  tons,  raw  value] 


June  30 


Year  ' 


190C.. 
1901- 
1963.. 

1903  . 

i  'A 

i906.. 
1907.. 
1968.. 
1969.- 

1910.. 
1911  . 
1«12-. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
191.1. 
191'^  . 
!•'!:  . 
\'\- 
ivl '.. 
1920.. 
1921.. 
1922  . 

1924.. 
192.').. 
1926.. 
1927.. 
1928.. 
1929.. 


Total 

2,413 
2,963 
2,574 
3,143 
3.023 
3,  118 
3,350 
3.701 
3.331 
8.730 
3,7W 

Coottamtel 

United  States  * 


Miln- 
Beet    I    land 
can* 


Hawaii 


Pwrto 

Rico 


Vlrglii 


Pbillpr 


■'■s     pine* 


3.^-1 

3,  yj7 

4.382 
4.431 
4.718 
6.000 
4,808 
4,430 
5,352 
6.337 
5.412 


02 

198 
233 

3.<.'. 
518 
496 
4V 

M'^ 
04<. 
Pr42 

742 
7b4 
773 
93.5 
878 
819 
«14 
777 
1,165 
1,091 


0.  Nil 

M.i 

6,  4fi3 

1,  itj»5 

6,934 

97-: 

7.024 

960 

6.809 

1.170 

6,691 

1.135 

7.587 

1,088 

312 

VA 

3-i 

S*^ 
\-  '. 

273 
304 
415 
02 
.^65 
361 
163 
301 
247 
130 
311 
246 
286 
122 
176 
327 
296 
172 
90 
142 
48 
72 
136 
218 


252 

■MS 

MM) 

i'»7 

4:0 
373 
411 
539 
511 
555 
506 
603 
643 
557 
640 
560 
581 
640 
579 
550 
541 
568 
519 
677 
765 
747 
777 
878 
882 


36 

(') 

60 

(•) 

92 

(') 

113 

9} 

130 

Yl 

136 

<• 

205 

(') 

204 

(') 

235 

(') 

244 

(') 

285 

(') 

323 

(') 

367 

(') 

383 

<'^ 

321 

(•) 

294 

(') 

425 

(') 

489 

6 

336 

4 

364 

10 

413 

13 

460 

6 

360 

6 

342 

2 

303 

2 

600 

11 

660 

6 

574 

6 

674 

11 

607 

3 

36 
2 
6 

3? 

39 

36 

13 

19 

42 

88 

115 

318 

102 

S8 

163 

100 

134 

87 

88 

146 

165 

276 

238 

330 

493 

380 

531 

675 

711 


Cuba* 


363 

550 

4sa 

1.198 
1,410 
1,020 
1.391 
1,618 
1,155 
1.431 
1,756 
1,674 
1,603 
A  156 
2,463 
2,392 
2,575 
2,335 
2. '280 
3,343 
2,881 
2,590 
1527 
3,426 
3.692 
3.923 
4,280 
3.650 
3,249 
4,149 


Ottaer 

foreign 

COUII- 

tries 


1,343 

1,435 

1,018 

900 

410 

773 

564 

565 

512 

flEZ2 

206 

180 

241 

113 

12 

156 

133 

198 

84 

60 

903 

223 

S3 

180 

104 

33 

44 

29 

33 

as 


Year  I 


ifiao.. 

1931.- 
1982.. 
1983.. 
1934-. 
1036.. 
1096.. 
1937.. 
1938.. 
198»„ 
1»40.. 
IMl.. 
1942.. 
1943.. 
1944.. 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1947.. 
1048.. 
194B.. 
19S0.. 
1961.. 
1063.. 
1068.. 
1064.. 
1966.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1060.. 


Total 


6,688 

6.727 
6.303 
6,331 
6,574 
6,277 
6.838 
6,860 
^619 
7,486 
^443 
8,000 
6,565 
6,466 
6,942 
6,997 
6,657 
7,759 
7.084 
7,588 
8,279 
7.758 
7,001 
8,282 
8,340 
8,396 
8,992 
8,916 
9,076 
•.MO 


CoDtliientai 
Unhed  State* » 


BMt 


1,388 
1,343 
1,319 
1,366 
1.563 
1.478 
1,364 
1,245 
1,448 
1,809 
1.6U 
1,062 
1,703 
1.624 
1,155 
1.043 
1,379 
1,574 
1.666 
1.487 
1.749 
1,730 
1,560 
1,748 
1,802 
1,797 
1,965 
2.066 
2,340 
2,341 


Malo- 
land 


315 

206 
160 
31S 

268 
319 
400 
481 

440 
587 
408 

411 

*"' 
^'• 

417 
445 
383 
458 

557 
S23 
457 
579 
613 
601 
600 
601 
636 
680 
678 


,  Puerto 
(Uwaii      Kico 


868 

088 
1,048 
080 
948 
927 
1,083 
986 
906 
966 
841 
003 

"■;i 

■»<2 
740 

6a 

843 

714 

769 

1,145 

941 

972 

1,087 

1.040 

1.052 

1.001 

1,037 

630 

877 


800 

786 

940 

788 

807 

788 

907 

806 

815 

1.126 

798 

993 

836 

643 

743 

903 

867 

860 

1.013 

1.091 

1.053 

960 

983 

1.118 

1.082 

1,080 

1,135 

912 

833 

808 


Vlrfln 
Islands 


U 
10 
10 
U 
1< 
6 
U 


PhlWp- 
pinaa 


7»4 

872 

1.028 

1.248 

1.088 

017 

«6 

801 

981 

080 

081 

856 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

363 

525 

474 

706 

800 

883 

874 

877 

082 

906 

980 

880 


Cub** 


2.8U 
3.483 

1.791 
1.673 
1.866 
1.830 
2.102 
1166 
1.941 
1.930 
1.780 
3.700 
1.796 
Z867 
8,618 
2,808 
2.383 
3.0U 
2.927 
3.103 
3.364 
2.946 
2,980 
ITtW 
2,718 
2,862 
3.080 
3.  127 
3,438 
3,215 


Other 

toretim 

oouo- 

Ulet 


S3 

38 
12 
40 
80 
11 
30 
88 
75 
62 
17 
190 
39 
114 
106 
87 
46 
46 
62 
63 
61 

u 

61 
111 
113 
118 
126 
217 
279 
279 


i  Data  on  fiscal  year  baMa  1900-18;  calendar  year  basts  1919  to  date. 
»  Crop  year  f)roductlou  1900-30. 


»  Eidodea  swar  Imported  lor  forelm  flalmants  as  MIows:  1942,  144.000  tOM;  1943. 
446,000  tons,  1944,  262UX)0  tons;  1945,  337,000  tons;  194&  8881000  tons;  1947,  230,  Ou6  tons. 


T  \BT  F  2  —Bogie  and  adjusted  sugar  quotas,  1954-59 
[Short  tons,  raw  valae] 


At  i 

Basic  quotas— Final 

Adjusted  Quota*— Final 

i 

1 

i        

1954 

I95S 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1060  t 

1964 

1966 

1908 

1967 

1868 

19081 

■D6 

I 
J 

"Xjrr.e^Uc  Nvt 

1,800.000 

500.000 

1,052,000 

1,080,000 

12,000 

1,800,000 

600,000 

1.052,000 

1,080.000 

12,000 

1, 9.53, 952 

601,250 

1,090,496 

1,140,263 

15,649 

1, 948, 357 

599,528 

1,087,373 

1,136,987 

15,505 

1,998,717 

615,024 

1,116.479 

1, 166, 375 

15,905 

2,021,098 

621.913 

1.127,970 

1,179,437 

16,083 

1.803,009 

500,861 

1.043.000 

1,081,850 

10,800 

1.800.000 

100,000 

1,052,000 

1,080,000 

13,000 

1,  956,  401 

601,006 

1,091.306 

1,141,008 

13,000 

2,070.804 
687,172 

1,060,000 

090,000 

11768 

2.202.488 

720.808 

700,000 

818.000 

6,100 

.{.i,iil..in.i  .^iiie 

2,228,364 

Hl*H.      

F  ;.:•/)  Rico 

\':r?;n  I-.iiand3. 

681738 

977.970 

900,875 

1^406 

Total,    -Ic-esUc 
•reas 

■eign: 

hilippines 

4.444.100 

4.444,000 

4,  901,  600 

4, 787, 750 

4,911,500 

4.966,500 

1438,318 

1441000 

1801.800 

17031,619 

1531398 

1870,240 

Foi 
P 

974,000 

2,718,720 

113,280 

977,000 

2,850,840 

119,180 

980,000 

3,088,760 

128,740 

980,000 

2,993,«97 

213,353 

980,000 

3,060,475 

248,026 

980,000 

3.090,0r>5 

363,436 

971000 

2,723,401 

113,380 

977,000 

2,8iW,840 

119,160 

980,000 

3,080,760 

128,740 

980.000 

3,  127, 028 

215,353 

880,000 
3,437,583 

'379,804 

■  1 

C 
C 

uba 

880.000 

ther  foreign 

3,186.816 

Total,  foreign  areas.. 

363,435 

3,806,000 

8^tM^00O 

4.198,600 

4,  187, 250 

4,288,500 

4,333,500 

3, 810, 681 

3,956,000 

1188,800 

1272,881 

>1006,8M 

1438.761 

Grand  total 

8,280,000 

8,400,000 

9,000,000 

8,975,000 

0,200,000 

•k  800, 000 

8,360.000 

8,400,000 

9,000,000 

8,975,000 

•9,231.279 

9,800,000 

I  As  announced  Sept.  3,  1959. 
>  This  is  31.279  tons  largfir  than  "basic,"  above,  because  Peru  acceded  to  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Sugar  Agreement  In  November  1968.    This  entitled  Pern  to  enter  Its  full 


baric  proraUon  for  the  year  even  thoajth  the  dIfTerenoe  between  her  basic  proraUon 
and  tbe  naixmemb«r  limit  pursuant  to  the  acraament  bad  bean  proratad  to  other  full 
duty  oountrlea  be/ore  her  accession  occtirred. 


T  ^  H-  E  2(a).— Sto^u*  of  1959  sugar  quotas  as  of  Dec.  SI,  1959 


Area 


Domestic  beet 

Mainland  cane 

llawaU »     WW 

Puerto  Rico  ' \ 

Virgin  I.-il.inds  '. "" 

Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Cuba ", 

Other  foreign  countries 

I     Total 

Details  of  other  foreign  oountries- 

Peni 

Dominican  Republic I 

Mexico mil 

Nicaragua. II""" 

Bee  footnotes  at  end  of  table 


Quota 


Credit  for 

drawback 

of  duty 


Charge  to  quota  and  ofTset  to 
drawback  of  duty  ' 


Total 


Direct 
consumption  * 


Unfilled  balance 


Total 


Direct 
oonsomption 


Short  tons,  raw  value 


2,267.666 
697,783 
977,970 
968,878 
12.406 
980.000 

3. 215. 457 
278.846 


0.400.000 


96.527 
81.467 

64.809 
14.027 


0 
3.266 
2,144 


6.410 


.107 

903 

83 

0 


3.242,000 

600,000 

976.852 

«  9.57, 580 

12,302 

960,0110 

3,  218. 723 

380, 8U 


9.268.269 


96,684 
83,880 
64,892 
14,027 


21,674 
138, 918 


31,464 

r5,ni 

66,748 


633,476 


10,094 

8.983 

16.341 

10,778 


25,665 

97,788 

1,118 

12,396 

108 

0 

0 

177 


137,141 


1,118 
242 


•0 

•0 

177 


1.537 


0 

0 
0 
0 


1960 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD --  HOUSE 

Tabli  2(a). — Status  of  1959  sugar  quotas  as  of  Dec.  SI,  1959 — Continued 


1S237 


Area 

Quota 

Credit  for 

drawback 

of  duty 

t 

Charpe  to  quota  and  ofTset  to 
drawback  of  duty  ' 

Unfilled  balance 

Total 

Direct 
consumption  ' 

Total 

Direct 
oon.'^umplion 

Details  of  other  foreign  ooantrles— Contlnaed 

Haiti    

7.014 

3,731 

3.624 

3.624 

3,616 

631 

516 

182 

84 

3 

11 
0 
0 

40 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6.862 

3.730 

3,611 

3,664 

3,616 

631 

516 

182 

84 

3 

3.515 

3,730 

3,611 

3.664 

3.616 

631 

516 

182 

84 

3 

188 

1 
U 

0 

163 

Netherlands   . . 

•1 

China 

I'iiiiuma         ....  ......*.        .... ... -.    .... 

•13 

0 

Cdsta  Kica 

('liIlli<lA . . . 

1  iiittHl  Kingdom 

0 
•0 

li.  Ijinm    

I<r1ti»^  "'liana    .   . 

Hong  Kong 

*0 

Total - - 

278.846 

2,144 

280,  «12 

•66.748 

177 

177 

Wine  gallons  of  72  percent  total  sugar  oonttnt 

I.l<iuld  nigar: ' 

7.970.568 
830,894 
300,000 

7.970.558 

830,894 
0 

•0 

0 

300,000 

Domiulnui  Republic 

llnUsh  Wt*t  IiKllcs 

1  i\...^,  ,!„(T  tnclndr  th*-  fo'.iowinif:  lai  Domestic  b<'<'t  and  mainland  cane  sugar 
p:ul  ■  >1;  and  (6)  a!!  other  stig:ir  f-nterrd  as  of  Dec.  11,  19.59. 

I  |r,  .w  sugar  for  dir«><-t  oori.-.urii|iti(.n  from  (^ui>a,  16.236;  Hawaii.  62;  Repub- 

lic of  ll«-  riiilippitu-^,  6,792;  Puerto  Rico,  16;  Haiti,  3,51.5;  Peni,  43;  total.  26,6»>4. 

>  De.spite  ilrfu-it  declare<l,  full  quotiv*  remained  available  as  follows:  Hawaii 
l,14fl.4«2;  Puerto  Rico,  l,lV2,4tA;  Virein  Islands,  16,261. 

•  in  addition,  117  tons  of  raw  .nijg;»r  viiro  ini|K->rt<-<l  for  processing  and  return  to 
I'ucrlu  Riiu. 


•  .Sugar  held  in  Cu.sloms  custody  f>endinR  availabilitv  of  quota:  Cuba,  5.551; 
Netherlands,  3.462;  Canada.  641;  Hong  Kong,  42;  China,  214;  PhUippines,  8,936; 
Cuban  liquid.  «7.(l92  gallons. 

•  Inder  sec.  212{1»  charges  to  quotas  exclude  the  1st  10  tons  entered  from  Vest 
Germany,  (Juat^'mala,  Japan,  and  from  eneli  country  listed. 

'  Lnder  sec.  2I2(3>  13,072  gallons  were  entered  from  the  Inifed  Kingdom  and  900 
gallons  from  .\uslralia. 


A  tax  of  0.5  cent  per  pound  Is  Imposed  on 
all  sugar  nianufactured  or  Imported  into  the 
United  States.  Payments  are  made  to  do- 
mestic producers  of  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets 
at  a  rate  which  ranges  from  80  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  recoverable  sugar  pro- 
duced on  small  farms  to  as  little  as  30  cents 
per  hundredweight  of  production  In  excess 
of  30.000  tons  of  sugar  on  large  farms.  To 
qualify  for  payments  under  the  program, 
producers  must  comply  with  production  re- 
strictions, pay  fair  wages  to  workers,  and 
not  employ  child  labor  and.  If  they  are  also 
processor*,  pay  fair  prices  for  sugarcane  or 
sugar  beets. 

Income  to  the  Oovernment  from  the  tax 
on  sugar  has  t)een  very  substantially  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  disbursed  as  payments  to 
domestic  growers  during  each  of  the  years 
under  the  program.  In  recent  years  the  in- 
ccwne  from  the  tax  has  approximated  890 
million  annually,  while  payments  to  grow- 
ers  have   approximated   $65    million. 

Since  1937  there  has  been  a  net  return  to 
the  Treasury  of  over  8400  million  In  the 
difference  between  collections  on  the  sugar 
excise  tax  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  stabili- 
zation program. 

BASIC  PURPOSES  OF  THE  SUGAK  ACT 

Basically,  the  Sugar  Act  is  intended  to  do 
three  things:  (I)  Make  it  possible,  as  a 
matter  of  national  security,  to  produce  a 
sutwtantlai  part  of  our  sugar  requirements 
within  continental  United  States  and  to  do 
this  without  the  consumer-penalizing  de- 
vice of  a  high  protective  tariff;  (2)  assure 
U.S;  consumers  of  a  plentiful  and  stable 
supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices;  and 
(3)  permit  nearby  friendly  foreign  countries 
to  participate  equitably  In  supplying  the 
U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  double  purpose 
of  expanding  international  trade  and  assur- 
ing a  stable  and  adequate  supply  of  sugar. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  been  notably  success- 
ful in  attaining  all  three  of  these  major 
objectives.  Under  Its  protection,  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  our  total  consumption 
of  sugar  is  produced  by  growers  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and 
total  domestic  production  (including  Ha- 
waii. Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands) 
fills  53  percent  of  our  sugar  quota.  The 
Sugar  Act  has  given  us  this  security  In  sup- 
plies and  at  the  same  time  has  done  so  at 
a  minimum  cost  to  the  consumer  and  tax- 
payer.    Retail   sugar   prices   in   the   United 


States  have  been  remarkably  stable  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Up  to  the 
present,  our  Sugar  Act  has  been  nearly  as 
successful  in  attaining  Its  third  objective — 
the  sharing  of  part  of  our  market  equitably 
among  nearby  friendly  nations.  Cuba  fur- 
nishes about  one-third  of  our  needs  and  the 
Philippines  about  11  p>ercent.  About  3  per- 
cent is  Imported  from  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Table  3. — Sugar  Act   tax  collection,  1938  to 
date 


Ktseal  year 


l't3« 

1«3» 

IVHO 

liMI 

11*42 

l'M3 

1V44 

U»45 

li»4« 

1H47 

Iit48 

1949 

1000 

19S1 

ly.vz 

iw.-a. 

1954 

1955 

l«.Vi 

19.17 

ly-SS  

1959 

19«J0 -- 


Sogv  tax  collections  ' 


Kxci.se 
Ux' 


68. 
74. 
68. 
.S3. 
68, 
73. 
56. 
50. 


71. 
7fi, 
71, 
80. 
7S. 
78. 
73. 
78. 
82, 
86, 
85. 
86, 


.V.9,  130 
414.0.S8 
U.S.  3.S8 
834.838 
229,8(13 
.VM.777 
788.910 
2<t3,966 
731.986 
151.922 
24<-..  834 
174.  356 
188.  029 
191.  S84 
473.191 
l.***.  860 
885.000 
512.000 
894.000 
091.000 

ou.ntn 

378.000 


Imi>ort 
tax* 


$2.  rJiO.  298 

3.  4'.M.  627 

5.  4. v..  2117 

4.  NSy.  760 

4.  OS-S,  9l)3 
3.  .S.\l.  0<V4 

6,  CM7, 940 
3,  .522,414 
3,231.592 

5.  U.S.  447 
3.  284.  502 
4. 698,  8<M 
4.091,  155 
3.  iMi.  479 

3.  021.  210 
5. 005.  959 
1498.368 
1177,097 

4.  aOC.  321 
4.3II.S.  501 
4.  957.  798 
5.683,187 


Total 


$33,  249. 428 
fkS.  tfOX,  S8.S 
73.601,565 
7M.  694,  .soy 
72,  318,  7«i 
57.(171.841 
73.886,850 
76.  816.  380 
59. 963.  578 
64.  2f.7.  3«» 
74,531.33*1 
80. 873. 223 
75.279.184 
83.  805.  3<a 
82. 094.  401 
83,135.819 
78.  'iXi.  3t« 
82,  689.  097 
87,  700.  321 
90.  396.  501 
90.  8«i8.  798 
92,061,187 


I  Imposed  at  a  rate  of  0.465  cent  per  pound  on  sugar 
testing  V.'  surar  deiireo.s  and  for  each  additional  sugar 
degrc<  0.00875  pent  per  pound  additional  (equivalent  to 
0..S0  and  o.,S35  cent  jx'r  i>ound  on  sucar  testing  96  and 
U)0  sugar  degrees,  resi>oetively).  On  sugar  testing  W>s,s 
than  ifJ  sugar  degnt^s  the  rate  is  0.5144  cent  piT  pourui  of 
the  lolnl  sugar  content. 

«  C'olle(te<l  by  the  Infernal  Revenue  Perviec  on  all 
sugar  prores,<f<l  or  rffine<i  in  the  Tnited  States. 

>  Collected  by  the  collector  of  customs  on  direct 
consumption  sugar  imported  into  the  United  Slat^-s. 

StrpPLT 

Table  1  shows  how  the  various  sup- 
plying areas  have  participated  In  the  U.S. 
sugar  market  from  1900  through  1959.  It 
will  be  noted  that  since  1948,  all  areas  have 
shared  equitably  in  the  expanding  sugar 
market  in  the  United  States.  The  lower 
figures  for  some  areas  In  the  past  2  or  3  years 
have   resulted   from   production   difflculUee. 


Table  2  shows  the  manner  In  which  quotas 
have  been  distributed  among  the  various 
producing  areas  In  the  past  6  years.  Table 
2(a)  shows  the  final  quotas  fcH-  1959  and 
unfilled  balances.  If  any.  Final  quotas  of 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
reflect  adjustments  for  deficits. 

CXJST 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  objectives 
of  the  Sugar  Act  have  been  attained  at  a 
minimum  of  cost  to  the  consumer  and  the 
taxpayer.  The  program  is  financed  by  a 
tax  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  raw  value 
on  all  sugar  processed  in  the  United  States 
and  on  all  Imported  refined  sugar.  This  tax 
has  been  offset  by  more  than  $400  million, 
the  total  of  all  payments  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers plus  the  cost  incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  administering 
the  Sugar  Act.  Table  3  shows  the  total  of 
such  collections  by  years  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Sugar  Act  In  1937.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  collections  do  not  include 
tariff  duties,  which  amount  to  approximately 
$37.5  million  per  year,  but  only  collections 
from  the  tax  above  referred  to.  Table  4 
shows  the  payments  which  have  been  made 
under  the  act  to  the  various  domestic  areas. 

PRICES 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
program  is  the  price  stability  It  has  brought 
to  our  domestic  sugar  market.  Although 
there  are  fiuctuatlons.  they  are  within  a 
rather  narrow  range — reducing  uncertainties 
and  Inventory  problems  for  consumers.  In- 
dustrial users  of  sugar  are  not  compelled  to 
carry  excessive  sugar  stocks  as  a  hedge 
against  a  sudden  large  price  rise,  nor  do 
they  fear  that  the  value  of  the  working 
stocks  they  have  on  hand  will  suddenly 
shrink.  Similarly,  the  American  housewife 
can  reach  for  sugar  on  her  grocer's  shelf  with 
confidence  not  only  that  it  will  be  there  but 
also  that  the  cost  will  continue  to  be  a  negli- 
gible Item  In  the  family  food  budget.  Both 
the  Industrial  user  and  the  homewife  know 
that  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is 
not  only  stable,  but  it  is  also  reasonable  by 
any  fair  standard  of  measurement. 

This  has  not  always  been  the  case,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  table  5,  which  shows  the 
retail  price  of  refined  sugar  from  1913  until 
shortly  after  the  effective  date  of  the  1937 
Sugar  Act.  In  June  1920,  sugar  reached  a 
price  of  26.7  cents  per  pound,  and  the  whole 
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perifxl  '.913  20  wis  marked  by  steady  In- 
cre^ises  ;:.  s:g  ir  p-;  -~  combined  with  violent 
fluctud':!  'Hs  F;;c:uj,tlon3  continued  during 
the  192U.S  with  a  generally  descending  trend 
1:1  IT.  '^s  hu"  -viCh  prices  for  the  first  7  years 
s  ;:jj*,t:.-:  u.y  above  a  reasonable  level,  as 
compared  to  the  general  price  structure  and 
the  price  of  other  foods.  It  will  be  noted 
also  that  even  In  the  depression  years  of 
the  early  1930s,  sugar  prices  did  not  respond 
downward  along  with  all  other  prices  and 
the  price  of  sugar  was  relatively  high  com- 
pared both  to  the  general  price  level  and  con- 
sumer income. 

Table  6  shows  the  price  behavior  of  sugar 
since  the  efifectlve  date  of  the  1937  Sugar 
Act.  Prices  shown  here  are  wholesale  prices 
for  refined  sugar  in  New  York.  Column  1 
shows  the  actual  cash  price  of  refined  sugar 
which  Increased  from  4  48  cents  per  pound 
in  1938  to  9  14  cents  per  pound  in  1959. 
Columns  2  and  3  show  the  index  of  prices 
of  all  foods  and  of  per  capita  disposable  in- 
come, respectively,  and  it  will  be  noted  that 
both  of  these  categories  have  increased  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  price  of  siigar. 
Column  4  shows  that  in  comparison  to  the 


Table  5. 


Table  4. — Sugar  Art  paymentn.  by  areas,  1937  lo  date  ' 


Crop  year 


1937. 

li«8. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942 

1943. 

1<M4 

1945 

1946. 

1947- 

1948 

1949. 

1950. 

1951. 

1952- 

1953. 

1954. 

1955. 

1956. 

1957. 

1958. 

1956. 


Suicar  beet 


$17, 136.  etn 

22,  073,  34,'> 


1-    ■■ 

29.770.91)9 
17.602,914 
18,  632.  477 
22.911,«lfi 
27. 735,  230 
32,259.930 
23.206,938 
26.581.945 
33.744.012 
25.  899,  riT.l 
24.  735.  741 
29.  974.  245 
33.  224.  r,56 
29.101.754 
31,  287,  9H9 
36.  355.  435 
*  36.  300.  000 


Mainland 
cane 


«5. 355. 774 
rt.  311, 779 
5.448.583 
3,887.750 
4.561.504 
6.955.080 
7,392.119 
6.«V46.061 
6,839.763 
6.536.104 
6.360.340 
7,302,755 
7, 087.  434 
7.836.663 
6.467.908 
7.  977.  490 
8.607.  186 
8.a5l.204 
7.  607,  634 
7,330.603 
7,258.246 
7, 397.  473 


Hawaii 


$4. 174.  sno 

8.  .V94.  431 
X.  975,  616 
8,85I,.M2 
8,504.533 
8. 147,  494 
H,  2S0.  816 
8,  310,  656 
8,066.079 
6.  574.  44s 
X.  109.124 
7,628.611 
8.437,619 
H,  471,  294 
9.143.041 
9.398.138 
10.  156.  590 
9.932.469 
10.  535.  921 
10.  179,  146 
10.062,121 
7,430,239 


Puerto 
Rico 


10. 502. 123 

H.  M71,n84 
10.  017.  743 

9.  .566,  735 
11.231.588 
13.122,990 
12,214.038 
13.061,053 
13.371.349 
15, 060.  ,Vi2 

15,  492.  292 
17. 667. 677 
17.  531.  629 
17.148.914 
18.938,168 

16,  960,  951 
16,608.919 
16,230,834 
15,  053,  468 
14.683,650 
13,  516. 077 
14.873,738 


Vtntin 
lalauds 


$26,330 

56,362 

41.380 

56.027 

66.758 

43,684 

64.142 

65.666 

138,510 

07,776 

145,130 

170,844 

127.750 

135.758 

167, 144 

103,311 

134.000 

163,873 


Total 


«BMaB,368 
45.  MO.  SIB 

46,413.730 
45,  56M.  .Wi 
43.  37«.  ,S.M 
58, 022.  7«3 
45.516.  -MW 
4«,5Ul.ii<l7 
61.144.034 
55. 973.  (m 
63.166,370 
55.770,  123 
50,  704.  J>3 
67,  329,  393 
aO.  536.  554 
SO.  217.  440 
U^  600,784 
S7, 556,003 
03,334.536 
03,64M.><1I 
07,375.  190 
60,135,439 


>  Includes  abandonment  and  deficiency  payments. 
3  Estimate. 


-Refined  sugar,  retail  price  per  pound,  by  months,  1913-40 
[Cents  per  pound] 


YeM- 


1913. 

1014. 

1015. 

1916. 

1017. 

1918. 

1919. 

1030. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923 

1924. 

1925. 

lOJO. 

1927. 

1928. 

1020 

1030. 

1031. 

1083. 

1033. 

1034. 

1035. 

1036. 

1037. 

1038. 

1030. 

1940. 


January 


5.8 
5.2 
0.0 
6.7 
8.0 
0.5 
10.8 
17.8 
0.7 
6.2 
&1 
10.0 
7.0 
6.5 
7.4 
7.0 
6.6 
6.5 
5.8 
Sl3 
&.0 
5.4 
5.4 
6.7 
5.0 
5.5 
S.2 
S.4 


February 


&5 
5.2 
6.5 
6.9 
&1 
10.6 
10.7 
1&8 
8.0 
6.4 
&5 
10.1 
7.5 
6.0 
7.3 
7.0 
6.5 
6.4 
5.8 
5.3 
4.0 
5.4 
6.4 
6.6 
5.7 
5.6 
5.1 
5.3 


March 


AprU 


5.4 

6.1 
6.0 
7.5 
8.8 
9.2 
10.6 
1&7 
9.7 
6l5 
10.0 
10.2 
7.4 
0.5 
7.3 
7.0 
6.3 
0.3 
5.7 
5.2 
6.0 
5.4 
6.4 
6.5 
6.7 
6.5 
5.1 
6.3 


6l4 

5.0 
6.7 
8.0 
0  6 
9.1 
10.6 
20.2 
0  7 
6.7 

ia3 

0  7 
7.3 
6l5 
7.1 
7.0 
6.3 
6.2 
5.6 
6.0 
6.0 
6.4 
5.4 
5.5 
6.7 
5l4 
5.1 
5.3 


May 


5.4 
6.0 
6.8 
8.6 

10.1 
01 

10.6 

25.4 
&4 
6.6 

10.9 
00 
7.0 
6.6 
7.1 
7.1 
6.3 
6.2 
6.5 
4.0 
6.2 
6.4 
S.0 
6.6 
6.7 
6.4 
6.1 
5.2 


June 


6.3 
5.1 
0.9 
8.7 
04 
9.1 
10.6 
20.7 
7.8 
7.1 
10.9 
8.1 
6.9 
&8 
7.3 
7.1 
0.3 
&0 
6.4 
4.8 
6.3 
6.4 
6.7 
5.6 
6.0 
5.3 
5.2 
5.2 


July 


S.5 
5.2 
7.0 
8.8 
0  2 
0  2 
M).0 
30.6 
7.1 
7.0 
10.3 
&3 
&8 
0.8 
7.3 
7.1 
0.3 
0.0 
6.5 
4.0 
6.4 
5.7 
5.8 
5.7 
6.6 
5.3 
6.2 
5.2 


August 


5.0 

7.0 

0.7 

&6 

10.0 

0  3 

11.1 

22.0 

7.5 

8.1 

04 

ao 

6.8 
6.8 
7.1 
6.0 
6.6 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
5.6 
5.7 
5.8 
5.7 
5.5 
5.3 
5.2 
5.1 


September 


5l7 
8.0 
0.6 

7.7 
09 
0  6 

no 

18.3 
7.3 
7.9 
0  4 
&4 
6.8 
6.8 
7.1 
6.9 
6.6 
5.8 
5.6 
6.0 
5.6 
5.7 
6.8 
6.6 
5.7 
5.1 
6.4 
5.1 


October 


i.6 
7.2 
6.1 
&3 
0  8 
10.6 
11.4 
13.0 
&0 
7.0 
H).4 
&6 
6.6 
7.0 
7.1 
0.8 
6.6 
6.7 
5.5 
6.1 
5.0 
6.7 
6.8 
5.6 
6.8 
5.1 
0.3 
6.1 


November 


6.4 

6.3 
0.0 
&• 

00 
10.8 
12.5 
12.8 
0.7 
&1 
10.0 
&0 
0.4 
7.0 
7.0 
0.7 
6.0 
&S 
6.6 
6.0 
S.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.5 
6.0 
6.3 
5.8 
5.1 


Decern  be 


5.4 

0.1 
0.8 
&3 

0  6 
10.8 
14.6 
10.6 

6l6 

as 

10.2 

&6 
&0 

7.1 
7.0 
iO 
0.6 
5.8 
6.4 
6.0 
6.5 
6.6 
6.8 
6.6 
5.0 
6.3 
6.0 
6.1 


Annual 
»v»a«e 


8l6 
6.9 
0,0 
&0 
OS 
0  7 
11.3 
10  4 
&• 
7.3 
00 
00 
7.0 
618 
7.2 
0.0 
0.4 
0.1 
6.6 
6.0 
5.3 
6.6 
5.7 
6.0 
6.0 
6.3 
6.4 
6.3 


Table  6. —  Wholesale  prices  of  sugar  {actual  and  adjusted),  prices  of  all  goods,  per  capita  disposable  income,  and  sugar  distribution 


Year 


1«I8.. 

loao.. 

1940.. 
1041., 
lOtt.. 
1043.. 
1044.. 
1945.- 
1040.. 
1047.. 
1948.. 
1949.. 
1«50.. 
1951., 
1963.. 
1903.. 
1954., 
1065.. 
1066.. 
10S7.. 
1068., 
1099.. 


(1) 


Sui;ar  price, 

net  cash. 

New  York 

(cents  per 

pound) 


4.48 
4.88 
4.33 


6.34 
8.12 
7.60 
7.81 
7.84 
8.21 
8.46 
8.55 
8.55 
8.42 
8.50 
8.97 
9.08 
9.14 


(2) 


Prices  of 

all  foods 

(wholesale) 

(index 

numbers, 

19S5-39- 

100) 


93 

80 
90 
105 
126 
136 
133 
134 
165 
206 
222 
202 
307 
232 
229 
219 
218 
212 
212 
218 
230 
219 


(3) 


Per  capita 

disposable 

Inoome 

(index 
numbers, 
1935-39- 
100) 


(4) 

Suicar  prices  adjusted 
for  cbance  in— 


98 
105 
112 
130 
160 
190 
200 
'209 
'221 
230 
251 
247 
266 
287 
296 
308 
308 
323 
339 
350 
354 
368 


Prices  of 

aU  foods 

(oents  per 

pound) 


4.82 
5.15 
4.81 
4.60 
4.33 
4.07 
4.11 
4.02 
3.84 
3.94 
3  42 
3  87 
3.79 
3.54 
3.60 
3.90 
3.92 
3.97 
4.05 
4.11 
3.95 
4.17 


Per  capita 
dlspoeable 

Income 
(cents  per 

pound) 


(5) 

Sufar  distribution 


4.67 
4.36 
3.87 
3.«3 
3.22 
'2.80 
2.66 
2.58 
Z87 
3.53 
3.03 
3.16 
2.06 
2.86 
2.86 
2.78 
2.78 
2.61 
2.63 
2.66 
2.56 
2.48 


Total 

(1,000  short 

tons,  ra\ 

value) 


6,0tt 
6,808 
6,801 
8.060 
6,466 
6,336 
7,147 
0.041 
5,621 
7,448 
7.343 
7,580 
8,270 
7,737 
8,104 
8.486 
8,307 
8,380 
8,904 
8,734 
9,030 
9,182 


Per  capita 

(pounds, 
raw  value) 


m 

iOt 

104 
<  121 
>81 
93 
103 
80 
80 
103 
100 
102 
109 
100 
Mt 
MM 
101 
102 
106 
102 
104 
103 


w^^'a^iu^l^c-Jn^'umo'dS';  1M2^        "*"  """^^^  '"  ^""'^'"^  "^  °'  ">*  "^^'«'^'«"  "^PP'^  '^'^  ^.^ 


m  i»i2  and  a  oonsideruble  amount  of  sugar  distributed  during  1941 


1960 
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price  of  all  foods,  and  oX  disposable  income, 
sugar  la  BUbstantially  cheaper  today  than  it 
waa  at  the  start  of  the  sugar  quota  program. 
Belated  to  the  price  of  all  foods,  sugar  was 
4  82  cents  per  pound  in  1938  and  only  4  17 
cents  per  pound  in  1969  Related  to  dispos- 
able j>ersonal  Income,  sugar  waa  4.57  cents 
per  pound  in  1938  and  is  down  to  2.48  cents 
per  pound  in  1969. 

A  comparison  of  cxirrent  retail  prices  in 
the  United  States  wltii  thofie  in  other  coun- 
tries points  up  the  fairness  of  sugar  prices 
to  American  consumers  and  the  effective- 
nesa  of  our  program  under  the  Sugar  Act. 
Such  a  comparison  of  prices  is  Included  in 
a  study  recently  published  by  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  its  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural 


Bconomlcs  and  Statis'tics  for  Jai  ua.'-v  ::'6( 
This  report  shows  that  the  average  retail 
price  of  sugar  in  the  United  State's — :i  cents 
a  pound  in  1957,  when  the  study  was  begun — 
is  nearly  5  cents  below  the  median  price  in 
121  nations  around  the  globe. 

Measuring  the  retail  price  of  sugar  on  the 
basis  of  wage  rates,  sugar  prices  in  the 
United  States  are  the  lowest  in  the  world. 
Two  independent  studies,  one  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  and  one 
by  the  FAO,  referred  to  above,  show  that 
an  American  workman  needs  to  spend  less 
time  at  hla  job,  than  a  workman  in  any  other 
nation  in  order  to  earn  enough  money  to 
buy  a  pound  of  stigar.  Table  7  is  from  the 
study  conducted  by  the  FAO.  It  shows  that 
in   1946,  a   bricklayer  In   the  United   States 


r.ffcec  u  ui.rk  .i.iy  4  minutes  to  buy  1  kilo- 
gram (2.2  pounds)  of  sugar.  In  contrast, 
a  kilo  of  sugar  took  20  minutes'  work  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  24  minutes  In  FVance,  34 
minutes  of  work  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
82  minutes  of  work  in  Italy.  Not  shown  on 
the  table  Is  the  U.SJSJl.,  where  it  takes  an 
estimated  324  minutes  of  work  to  buy  a 
kllogran:     f     ;:.    r 

THE  WOR.  r     M\F.KrT    .«..ND   WORLD  PRICE  OF  SUGAR 

With  the  recent  Interest  that  has  focused 
on  the  Sugar  Act,  there  is  obviously  a  wide- 
spread and  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
about  the  price  paid  for  Cuban  Btlg.^J•  and 
domestic  svigar  on  the  U.S.  market,  and  the 
price  of  stogar  on  the  so-called  world  market. 
The  very  use  of  the  terms  "world  price"  and 


Table  7 

— Su{jar- 

-Workti 

me  cost  0 

/  sugar 

and  order  of 

consumption,  vcorktime 

cost  and 

money  cost,  in  specified 

countries,  1956 

Currcncy 

October  1966 

Wwk- 
tlme 
east 
(min- 
utes) 

Con- 

sump- 

tkn 

order  ' 

Work- 
time 
cost 

order 

Money 

OOBt 

order 

(U.S. 

dollars) 

Countries 

Currency 

OctoberlOSO 

Work- 
time 
cost 

(mln- 
ut^) 

Can- 
sum  p- 

Uon 
ordw> 

Work- 
ttme 
cost 
order 

Countrti>t 

Hourly 

wage  for 
brtck- 
layen 

Retail 
price  of 
sugar  in 
national 
currency 

Hourly 
wage  for 
brick- 
layers 

Retail 
price  of 
sugar  to 
naticHial 
currMkpy 

Money 
cost 
order 

(U.B. 
dollars) 

UnltadStatM... 
Canada 

Dollars... 
...do 

3.06 
3  26 
6.74 

sato 

078.00 

7.20 

21  81 

113.00 

1,178.00 

22.00 

75.00 

1.59 

115 
7Z30 

3.17 
61.50 
40  00 

4.20 

130.00 
10.00 

262  00 
33.00 
23.58 
3&30 
44.00 

113.00 
£31 

175.00 
Z41 

0.233 
.205 
1.18 
11.02 

106.50 

1  18 

3  59 

30.13 

270.00 

5.04 

16  00 

.40 

.56 
19  47 

.04 

15  43 

16.53 

L43 

43.60 

4.00 
NO.  00 

0  92 
10  85 
13.04 
31.40 
68.00 

1.24 
0100 

L33 

4 

5 
7 
8 

9 
10 
10 
11 
13 
13 
13 
16 

15 
16 
18 
18 
20 
30 

22 
24 
>4 
36 
27 
38 
30 
31 
33 
32 
33 

53 

60 
49 
42 

56 
51 
57 
64 
30 
38 
45 
36 

40 
52 
47 
48 
43 
55 

29 
33 
36 
35 
28 
21 
37 
25 
27 
34 
31 

1 

I 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
30 
21 
23 
33 
34 
25 
36 
27 
28 
29 

38 

27 

40 

8 

13 
17 
33 
21 
11 
1 
41 
36 

10 
35 
43 
16 
3 
28 

2 

6 
46 

S 
30 
23 

7 
22 
47 
43 
19 

Netherlands 

Finland 

florin 

markka... 

Cent 

Plaster... 
Centavo.- 

Cent. 

Franc 

Schilling.. 

Dollar.-.. 

...do 

Lr 

164  00 

60.00 

100.00 

25.00 

66  00 

116.20 

7.45 

5.  SO 

1.10 

£0.40 

12.00 
5.44 

27.50 

13.80 

18.00 

18.30 

125.00 

193.00 

9.87 

41.00 

38.00 

6.60 

.69 

6.43 

35.00 

Z15 
.57 

.78 

MO.  40 

32.00 

66.00 

17.40 

46.00 

02.00 

5.96 

4.50 

.97 

53.50 

11.00 

5.30 

26.50 

14.00 

18.74 

19.86 

137  33 

263  00 

14.50 

60.00 

60.00 

11.00 

L21 

U.56 

74.00 

4.63 
1.48 

37 
38 
30 
42 
42 
47 
48 
49 
53 
54 

55 
68 

58 
00 
02 
65 
66 
82 
88 
88 
05 

100 
105 
106 

127 

129 
156 

46 
44 

32 

23 
41 
20 
39 
12 
24 
<) 

13 

16 

22 

16 

1 

6 

14 

17 

6 

7 

2 

3 
10 
11 

4 

8 
19 

30 
31 

32 
33 
34 

36 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 

G2 
53 
64 

55 

66 
67 

24 

67 

Pweden ...  . 

Krona.  .. 
PsDce 

•f«.._... 

Krone 

...do 

rmcm 

Pratot 

Panca 

Franc 

FJorlns.... 

Peso 

Pence 

Fraac 

Penre 

cent 

shillUig... 

P«» 

...do 

fcmc» 

pence 

Iranc 

piaster 

C«Bt» 

...do 

mark 

franc 

shlUlngi.. 

Orenada.. 

Lebanon 

(rtutemala. 

Mauri  tiiLS 

Tunisia 

20 

Union  of  South 
Africa. 

Daiunark 

Norwav 

29 

15 

4 

42 

Irel;vnd 

Austria 

36 

Australia      

Taiwan  

25 

lumi 

Hong  Kong 

14 

Malta. 

French  West 
Africa. 

Spain 

Portugal 

St.  Lucia 

Paraguay 

Nigeria 

Franc 

Pe-"!eta 

Esnido 

Cent. 

OuaranL.. 
Pence 

...do 

Yen  > 

Lire 

piaster 

franc 

...do 

...do 

rupee  " 

drachma., 
franc 

baht 

rupee* 

48 

New  Caledonia.. 
Netherlands 
Antilles. 

T'njpuay 

New  Zealand 

Bwltterland..  . 

45 
18 
12 
9 
31 

Ireland 

British  Otiiana 

8ierra  Leone 

Japan 

37 

62 

Inlted  King- 
dom. 
Chile         — 

Italy    

55 

Vlstnam 

Madagascar 

Cameroons 
(French  sd- 
minL'tration). 

Belgian  Congo.. 

Pakistan 

Qreeoe 

64 

51 

Argentina 

France 

50 

FIJI       

Belgium  ... 

32 

Cypnis    .. 

44 

Trinidad 

53 

Malaya  

Germany,  West. 
Morocoo 

French  Equato- 
rial Africa. 

Thailand_ 

Ceylon 

60 

80 
40 

>  Includtat  nonwntrlftigal  sugar  at  60  percent  of  the  actual  weight  for  Malaya, 
Guatemala.  Taiwan,  Japan,  Vietnam.  Pakistan,  and  Thailand. 

>  Carpcnten. 


I  Transport  drivers. 
*  The  relation  of  brii  , 

from  those  in  almost  all  other  countries;  this  makes  the  data  questionable 


*  The  relation  of  bricklayers'  wage*  t*  other  wage*  In  Ceylon  seems  to  be  different 
,hei 


Table  8. — Stocks  of  centrifugal  sugar,  beginning  of  new  grind,  in  selected  countries,  seasons  1950-51  to  1959-60 

[1,000  short  ton.s.  raw  value] 


Country 

Date' 

Sugarmaklng  season 

1060-51 

1061-62 

1963-63 

1963-64 

1964-55 

1066-66 

1956-67 

1057-58 

1058-60 

1000-00 > 

Indonesia 

May  1 
May  1 
June  1 
June  1 
July   1 
Oct.    1 
Oct.    1 
Oct.    1 
Oa.    1 
Oci.    1 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 

0 

64 

23 

286 

132 

38 

18 

54 

33 

46 

40 

235 

266 

76 

«  1,671 

3 

112 

3S 

46 

ir2 

256 

188 
39 
74 

256 
49 
85 

147 
68 

268 

53 

2,142 

1 

117 

40 
46 

219 
255 
135 

21 

14 
225 

24 
173 
103 
689 
347 

71 

1,786 

5 

87 

39 

SO 

107 

180 

158 

24 

21 

103 

34 

148 

158 

663 

150 

176 

«727 

3 

143 

29 
34 

62 

441 

19S 

15 

25 

7« 

91 

82 

20 

MO 

295 

116 

«852 

1 

05 

25 

74 

24 

424 

157 

24 

33 

88 

80 

98 

03 

408 

337 

83 

«777 

3 

120 

so 

rnk>ii  of  South  Atrlcs 

» 

20 

64 

118 

308 

Brarll _ 

Australia.. 

ISO 

107 
61 
7 
61 
00 
35 
11 

106 
03 

•66 

sr 
1 

70 

160 

119 

29 

8 

63 

89 

36 

30 

219 

161 

•36 

322 

1 

MS 

184 

104 

55 

14 

136 

45 

30 

38 

604 

217 

66 

i322 

2 

9h 

823 
180 

Helgium 

Denmark 

France       .      .  

41 

130 
147 

Netherlands            ...  .  ....... ..... 

160 

PhUipplnei 

232 

Domini«m  Republic    . 

aoe 

Talwan.".lll"""""™™.-I 

Cnba 

Haiti         

180 
500 

154 

•1,555 

8 

Peru 

00 

Total                              

1,133 

1.401 

3,959 

3,007 

3,070 

4,240 

2,884 

2,961 

2,852 

4,736 

«  AU  eUtdk  carryover  dates,  except  for  Jan.  1,  ^ply  to  the  1st  year  mentioned  at  the 
bead  of  eaefe  ootumn. 

»  Preliminary. 

» Probably  Oct.  1.  ^  „  . 

«  Cuba  stocks  include  prior  shipmeiif.«;  under  bond  in  the  United  States  for  quota 
charge  in  the  following  calendar  years  as  follows:  1953-64,  31,000  tons;  1960-57,  24,000 
tone;  1967-58,  102.000  tons;  1066-69,  174,000  tons;  1959-00,  306,000  tons. 


Soiu-oe:  Foreign  Agrtcultaral  Service — prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistic?  of  foreign  prvemments,  other  foreign  soirrre  materials,  reports  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural  attachf."  ii;:d  Kijreigii  >«tvvcc  oCTicers.  results  o{  oflut>  rf.>iearL!i  aad  related 
inforniation 
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Table  U. — Quota  premiums  and  discounts:  Comparison  of  Cuban  price,  per  pound,  of  sugar  for  shipment  to  United  States  and  world 

market,  annual  average,  1934-4^ 


0* 

[Cents] 

U.S.  price, 
c.l.f.  basis. 
New  York 

Freight  and 

Insurance, 

Cuba  to 

New  York 

Price  for  shipment  to — 

Difference, 

U.S.  priiv 

from  world 

price 

Year  I'ld  month 

I'.S.  price, 
c.i.r.  basis. 
New  York 

New  Ywk 

Price  for  shipment  to— 

DiflereiKi', 

U.S.  pn.f 

M  tar  nnd  month 

United 
SUtee 

World 
market 

Unit«^ 

SUtes 

World 
market 

from  worl<l 
prlee 

19S5 
1036 

1937 
1938 
1930 
1940 

1.50 
2.33 
2.69 
2.54 
2.04 
1.91 

0.13 
.12 
.13 
.19 
.14 
17 

1.37 
2.21 
2.56 
2.35 
LOO 
1.74 
1.67 

0.01 

.88 

.88 

1.13 

1.00 

i.a 
1.11 

0.48 
1.3S 
1.68 
1.22 
.90 
.31 

1041 

2.48 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.86 
6.46 

0.30 
.51 
.63 
.40 
.36 
.44 
.40 

2.00 
2.48 
X46 
X80 
2.66 
3.42 
4.97 

1.46 
189 
2.60 
2.60 
3.14 
4.34 
6  03 

.63 
—  21 

10(3  

1043 

-.23 
—   10 

1044 

1945 

-.40 

-.W 
-.06 

[                                              

1946   

[ 

1.  89  !                -22 

.56 

1  1947 

1 

"world  market"  is  a  misleading  vise  of  words. 
Only  about  12  percent  of  the  world's  sugar 
production  Is  traded  on  the  misnamed 
"world  market."  This  Is  essentially  un- 
wanted stigar  and  the  trading  In  thl£  small 
part  of  the  world's  sugar  supply  cannot  and 
does  not  establish  a  true  world  price  or  re- 
flect the  actual  value  of  sugar. 

World  consumption  of  sugar  now  amounts 
to  about  52  million  tons  a  year.  Of  this 
amount,  some  38  million  tons  are  consumed 
in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced.  In 
nearly  all  instances,  as  in  the  United  States, 
because  of  the  essentiality  of  the  product 
It  is  produced  under  some  kind  of  national 
control,  bounty,  or  subsidy  system.  This 
leares  14  million  tons  to  be  consumed  out- 
side the  countries  of  production.  Of  this  14 
million  tons.  8  million  tons  are  traded  under 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  special  systems, 
including  the  British  Commonwealth  sugar 
system,  the  French  sugar  program,  and  the 


U.S.  sugar  program.  This  leaves  only  6  mil- 
lion tons  for  trading  in  the  so-called  world 
market. 

In  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  this  sugar 
is  homeless  sugar;  it  has  no  specific  place  to 
go.  It  is  traded  on  a  "residual  mur>:et." 
Since  it  is  a  residual  market,  and  since  world 
production  usually  tends  to  exceed  wcwld 
consumption,  it  is  also  normally  a  very  de- 
pressed market  However,  because  of  the 
very  character  of  this  so-called  world  market 
it  Is  an  extremely  volatile  market  reacting 
violently  to  International  tensions  or  to 
changes  in  supply  and  demand.  For  exam- 
ple, dvu-lng  the  disturbed  situation  brought 
on  by  tJie  Suez  crisis  and  the  events  in  Hun- 
gary 3  years  ago,  the  price  on  this  market 
nearly  doubled  in  60  days.  Throughout  the 
latter  half  of  1950  and  almoet  all  of  1951 
this  so-called  world  price  waa  higher  than 
the  U.S.  price,  reaching  a  differential  above 
the  U.S.  price  of  1.85  cents  per  pound  In 
Jute  1951.     A  similar  situation  prevailed  in 


the  1957  period,  above  referred  to,  when  the 
world  price  went  from  $2.07  per  hundred 
pounds  below  the  U.S.  price  In  October  1956 
to  $1  34  above  the  U.S.  price  in  April  1957. 
The  assumption,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  could  buy  Its  sugar  cheaper  on  the 
world  market  than  It  is  obtaining  It  under 
the  Sugar  Act  Is  not  necessarily  valid.  Not 
only  would  American  consumers  be  the  vic- 
tims of  the  wild  price  fluctuations  and  sup- 
ply uncertainties  of  the  world  sugar  market, 
that  market  might  very  well  be  higher  than 
the  existing  American  price  under  our  quota 
system  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Our  domestic 
sugar  production  would  drop  substantially 
(possibly  even  disappear)  without  the  pro- 
tection and  benefit  of  the  Sugar  Act;  and 
(2)  our  annual  consumption  of  sugar  is 
greater  than  the  normal  residual  In  the  so- 
called  world  market  and  the  competition  of 
the  United  States  In  this  world  market  would 
almoet  inevitably  result  In  a  very  sharp  In- 
crease In  the  so-called  world  price. 


T.\BLE  10. — Quota  premiums  and  discounkt — Comparison  of  Cuban  price  of  raw  sugar  for  shipment  to  I'nited  States  and  to  urorld  markets, 

f.a.s.,  Cuba,  cents  per  pound 


Year 


1048.. 
19401.. 
1060.. 
106U. 
1082;. 
1053:. 
1064.. 
1955.. 
1066;. 
1957,. 
1958.. 
1969;. 


1948;. 
1949.. 
lOSO.. 
1051.. 
1053.. 
1963.. 
1064.. 
1065.. 
1056.. 
1057.. 
1068.. 
1066.. 


1048 

1»(0 

1050, 

1061, 

1952, 

1953, 

1954, 

1065. 

1966; 

1967 

1968, 

1950,.. 


January 


February     March    i     April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Septcm- 


October 


Novem- 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 


Monthly 
a  Venice 


For  shipment  to  United  States 


4. 68 
4.78 
4.(11 
5.12 
4.82 
5.19 
,5.1.') 
5.01 
4.93 
.V  31 
5.31 
5.27 


4.57 
4.72 
4.75 
4.95 
4.79 
5.31 
.1.18 
5.0O 
4.94 
5.07 
5.31 
5.13 


4.90 

4.77 
4.70 
4.02 
5.18 
5.45 
5.29 
4.91 
6.  CI 
5.15 
5.18 
4.97 


4.45 
4.73 
4.68 
4.86 
5.33 
5.45 
5.28 
4.91 
5.01 
5.12 
5.36 
5  01 


4.25 
4.89 

4.87 
5.38 
5.29 
5.46 
5.22 
.1.04 
5.01 
.1.41 
5.41 
5.38 


4.44 

4.97 
4.05 
5.56 
5.53 
5.52 
5.28 
5.10 
.1.01 
5.59 
5.41 
5.41 


4.87 
6.05 
6.39 
5.03 
6.58 
6.55 
5.23 
6.06 
6.10 
5.24 
6.42 
5.51 


4.78 
5.20 
5.40 
5.02 
6.67 
5..'<9 
5.14 
5.02 
5.11 
5.30 
5.62 
5.65 


4.77 
3.21 
6.41 
4.04 
5.72 
5.57 
5.11 
5.03 
5.31 
,1.36 
5.50 
'5.66 


4.m 


6.48 


4.76 
4.04 
6.30 

4.78 
5.17 
5.15 
6.02 
4.87 
5.34 
5.30 
6. 66 


4.64 

4.94 
6.00 
5.07 

5  35 
5.1  J 
6-21 

6  00 
6.10 
6  30 
6.41 


For  shipment  to  workl 


3.96 

4.24 

4.00 

3.95 

4.62 

4.47 

5.22 

4.96 

4.54 

4.38 

3.  ,15 

3.52 

3.30 

3.39 

3.17 

3.17 

3.26 

3.28 

5.83 

5.80 

3.74 

3.55 

3.27 

3  11 

4.26 
4.17 
4.44 
5.48 
4.30 
3.27 
3.28 
3.22 
3.34 
6.17 
3.42 
3.05 


4.43 

4.09 


3.31 
6.46 
3.  45 
2.88 


4.27 
4.04 
4.21 
&62 
4.24 
3.65 
3.32 
3.38 
3.36 
6.02 
3.47 
2.94 


4.06 
4.08 
4.21 
7.41 
4.17 
3.62 
3.27 
3.28 
3.36 
6.12 
3.42 
2.81 


4.10 
4.13 
4.80 
6l75 
4.16 
3  60 
3.13 
3.22 
3.40 
5.27 


3.50 
2.66 


4.41 
4.20 
5.83 
6.61 
4.06 
3.13 
3.  IS 
3.22 
3.34 
4.13 
3.46 
2.78 


4  30 

4.19 

.1.88 

5.52 

4.00 

3.20 

21 

27 

24 

.15 

48 


3.00 


4  32 
4.33 
5.84 
5.28 
4.01 
3.16 
3.25 
3.28 
3.24 
4.03 
3  41 
'3  14 


4.27 
4  33 
5.58 
4.83 
4.00 
3.10 
3  28 
3.10 
3.03 
3.63 
3  42 


4.03 
4.30 
5.36 
4.84 
3.84 
3  27 
3  19 
3.16 
4.77 
3.87 
3.64 


4.33 

4.16 
4  06 

5.67 
4.  17 
3.41 
3.26 
3.24 
3.48 
5.16 
3.  .10 


Difference— U.S.  price  from  world  price 


-I-.72 

-(-.78 

-J-.29 

-.10 

+.28 

-H.64 

-hi.  85 

-1-1.84 

+1.67 

-.52 

+  1.57 

+Z00 


+.33 

+.n 

+.28 

-.01 

+.41 

+1.79 

-I-I.79 

+  1.83 

-(-1.66 

-.73 

+  1.76 

+  2.02 


+.24 

+.60 

+.26 

-.56 

+.88 

+2.18 

+2.01 

+1.60 

+  1.67 

-1.02 

+1.76 

+1.93 


+  .02 

+  .64 

+.31 

-.71 

+  1-03 

+2.07 

+  1.92 

+  1.60 

+  1.70 

-1.34 

+  1.90 

+2.13 


-.02 

+.85 

+.68 

-1.34 

+1.05 
+  1.81 
+  1.90 
+1.66 
+1.65 
-.61 
+1.94 
+2.44 


+.38 

+.80 

+.74 

-1.85 

+  1.36 

+  1.00 

+2.01 

+  1.84 

+  1.65 

-.53 

+  1.99 

+2.60 


+.80 

+  .83 

+.33 

-1.46 

+  1.45 

+  1.96 

+2.19 

+  1.86 

+  1.70 

+.25 

+  J.93 

+2.75 


+.46 
+.85 
-.44 

-.58 
+1.53 
+3.02 
+2.05 
+1.84 
+1.76 
+  1.11 
+  1.96 
+2.73 


+.30 
+  1.01 

-.48 

-.50 
+  1.67 
+2.30 
+1.93 
+  1.75 
+1.87 

+.76 
+2.04 
+2.  .16 


+.45 

+  .88 

-.43 

-.34 

+  1.71 

+2.43 

+  1.86 

+  1.75 

+  2.07 

+1.33 

+2.18 

+2.62 


+  ..13 

+  .79 

-.30 

+.15 

+  1.55 

+2.19 

+  1.99 

+  1.75 

+  1.42 

+  1.64 

+2.04 


+.73 

+.55 

+.03 

-.06 

+1.33 

+1.88 

+1.83 

+  1.71 

+.57 

+  1.43 

+1.01 


+.41 

+.76 

+.11 

-.60 

+  1.18 

+2.03 

+  1.96 

+  1.76 

+  1.62 

+.14 

+1.01 


1st  15  days. 


1960 
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Table  8  shows  how  thin  this  so-called 
world  market  is.  It  shows  the  total  carry- 
over of  sugar  in  all  major  producing  areas 
from  one  crop  to  the  next  for  the  past  10 
years. 

THE     "QUOTA     PREMIUM" 

The  difference  between  the  so-called  world 
price  and  the  US.  price  has  on  occasions 
been  called  the  quota  premium,  or  more 
popularly  the  subsidy  In  our  sugar  pro- 
gram. This  approach  is  carried  even  further 
to  say  that  the  amount  of  protection  or 
subsidy  Involved  in  the  American  sugar  pro- 
gram Is  the  amount  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  prices,  multiplied  by  the 
amount  of  sugar  purchased.  This  is  an  ex- 
aggerated statement  of  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  Sugar  Act  and  Is  such  an 
oversimplification  of  a  basically  complicated 
economic  situation  as  to  be  misleading.  It 
is  obvious   that   the  amount  of   quota  pre- 


mium c«-  subsidy,  If  one  cx-.s.ij-  it  not  the 
difference  between  the  U-S  price  and  the 
so-called  world  price  with  the  Sugar  Act  in 
effect,  it  Is  the  difference  bot-wren  the  price 
received  by  supplying  area>  '.  :  their  sugar 
now  and  the  price  they  would  receive  if  we 
had  no  sugar  prog;ram. 

Even  under  the  orderly  marketing  system 
brought  about  by  our  Sugar  Act,  It  lis  ob- 
vious that  this  so-called  quota  premium  has 
not  been  a  one-way  street.  The  U.S.  price 
has  not  always  been  above  the  so-called 
world  price  for  Cuban  sugar  but  our  sup- 
plies have  continued  uninterrupted.  Table 
9  shows  this  relationship  on  a  yearly  aver- 
age basis  from  1934  through  1947.  Table  10 
shows  the  same  relationship.  In  slightly  dif- 
ferent form,  by  months  for  the  year  1948^  59. 

During  the  war  and  Im^medlate  postwar 
years  of  the  1940's,  the  United  States  pur- 
chased virtually  the  entire  Cuban  sugar  pro- 


duction. As  is  indicated  by  the  last  col- 
umn on  table  9,  we  obtained  this  sugar 
(and  also  the  sugar  purchased  from  domes- 
tic producing  areas)  at  substantially  less 
than  the  world  price.  Table  10  shows  the 
months  during  the  Korean  conflict  and  dur- 
ing the  Suez  incident  when  the  world  price 
was  higher  than  the  U.S.  price. 

BENEFITS    TO    DOMESTIC    PRODUCERS 

Table  11  shows  the  details  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  Sugar  Act  has  achieved  one 
of  its  three  basic  objectives — that  of  assur- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  national  seciirity.  the 
production  of  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
sugar  requirements  in  domestic  areas.  This 
table  shows,  by  areas,  for  the  years  1955 
through  1958  the  acreage,  production,  and 
deliveries  of  sugar,  the  extent  to  which  the 
various  areas  have  filled  their  assigned 
quotas,  and  the  rat«  of  Sugar  Act  payments 
to  producers  in   those  areas. 


Table  11. —  Selected  data  for  domestic  sugar  producing  areas,  on  acreage,  production,  quotw,  and  payments,  1955-GO 

(All  tons  are  raw  valae) 


Domestic  area  and  crop  yeor 

Acreage  ' 
harvested 
lor  sugar 

Yields  sugar 

per  acre 

harvested 

Pro<luction 
of  sugar 

QuoU 
charges 

UnflUeti  quota 

Jan.  1  effec- 
tive inven- 
tory 

Rate  of  Sugar 
Act  pav- 

Basie 

Adjusted 

ments  per 
ton  of  sugar 

Suinr  beet: 

1066 

TlumMandt  of 
aere» 

744 
780 
883 
805 
001 
950 

367 
2tS 

389 
283 

290 
310 

361 
363 
363 
333 

364 
3,14 

106 
107 
107 
84 
110 
110 

5 
5 
6 
4 
4 
4 

1,483 
1,487 
1,615 
1,560 
1,680 
1.728 

Ton* 
2.33 
2.60 
2.61 
2.47 
2.57 
2.53 

2.14 
2.30 
2.05 
2.28 
2.11 
2.28 

3.23 
3.26 
2.73 
2.80 
2.98 
2.97 

10.75 

10.28 

10.17 

9.10 

8.86 

8.86 

2.14 
2.60 
3.  OB 
1.36 
2.96 
1.90 

8.11 
3.22 
2.90 
2.87 
3.00 
2.97 

7%Mumni*  of 
tont 

1.730 
1.971 
2.213 
2.214 
2,313 
2,400 

572 
557 
531 
578 
612 
700 

M,165 

•  1, 152 

990 

934 

1,067 

1,050 

1,140 

l.ino 

1,085 

765 

975 

075 

10 
13 

16 

6 

12 

8 

4,617 
4,703 
4,834 
4.497 

4.999 
5.133 

Tont 

1.797.327 
1.955.252 
2.065.687 
2,239.852 
2.242.188 

Tom* 
2,673 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Tont 

2,673 

149 

5,007 

'102,636 

26.477 

T\ou»andt  of 
tont 
1,628 
1,547 
1.620 
1,609 
1,640 
1,709 

398 
466 
346 
344 
140 
176 

163 

138 
44 

6 

7 
8 

6 
49 
14 
18 
114 
80 

DoOart 

J16  82 
15.87 
IS  43 

19S6. , 

19S7  ". 

1966 

16  t1 

19S0 

16  36 

1080  est  ImaU 

16.36 

Mainland  sucar  •;«»: 

1966 

499,623 
601,369 
635.  Sv. 
680.552 
578,217 

377 

0 

0 

0 

50,682 

377 

327 

1.4S7 

40.253 

110.586 

13  30 

1966. 

13  16 

1967 

13.67 

1966 

12  78 

1960 „ 

1060  estimate 

13.40 
13  40 

Puerto  Rico: 

1954- .15 

1,079.562 

1,134.769 

91Z  571 

823,034 

057,580 

438 

5.484 
224,416 
343,341 
234,018 

438 

6,320 

7,429 

0 

13,296 

13  Qfl 

1055-56 

13  85 

1056-57 

14. 83 

1967-68 

14  47 

106fr-60 

1^  6A 

1980-80  estimate 

14  14 

HswsU: 

1966 

1.052,004 

1.091.282 

1.036,763 

630.175 

976.862 

0 

0 

,10,  610 

636.300 

215,646 

0 

23 

38.237 

89.826 

1.116 

0  24 

1966 

9.35 
9.36 
9.71 

1667 

196B 

1990 

1080 

9  25 

Vlr?ln  Islands: 

19,15      

9,942 
12.635 
14.753 

6,003 
12.3(12 

2,058 
3.014 
752 
9.812 
3.050 

2.058 

0 

0 

7 

103 

13.28 

1958 

12  97 

1967 

13  80 

1958    

20  16 

1950 

13.  11 

IveOesUmate 

13  05 

A 11  domestic  areas: 

1955    

4.438,468 
4.795.207 
4,665,459 
4,  379.  706 
4,  767,  139 

5.542 

6,293 

122,291 

531.794 

254,  361 

5.  .142 

6.293 

37,160 

'204,687 

158,550 

2.193 
2,199 
1,933 
1,937 
1,901 
1,972 

13  77 

1068 

13  54 

1967 

14  IS 

19SB 

14  41 

lOSO      

14  O'' 

1060  estimate    

14  15 

'  National   acn-ipe   a! 
scrcsges  planted  in  pu 
(T9S);  1986,  850  (8i3':  1 
land  cane  sugar  tD-a  m 
(2M'.  195S,  292  CrP  ;  1 


in   years   when   prodtiction   was  restricted   with 
.*  ere  as  follows:  Domestic  beet  sugar  area:  1955,  860 

■    ""^'   "35  (927):  1959,  925  (92 P;  1960,  986.     Main- 
1965.  2W  (285);  1956,  259  (253);  1957,  296 
■•■     336  (33f,i. 


'  50,000  tons  reallotted  to  Cuba.  Nov.  13.  1958.  but  included  in  this  figure. 
'  Individual  farm  proport  ionato  shiin-  est  iblished  in  hundredweight  of  siipar  totaled 
1,214,000  tons  for  iy,M-55  crop  and  l.l'ii.ria  tons  for  1955-56  crop. 


Mr.  DIXO.M.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  DIXON,  There  is  one  point  I 
think  the  gentleman  should  clear  up. 
With  Cuba  selling  a  million  tons  to  Rus- 
sia for  less  t  lan  3  cents,  and  possibly  a 
half-miUion  tons  to  Red  China,  and 
other  sales,  with  the  possibility  of  Cuba 
having  a  reduced  production  of  about  a 
million  tons,  is  not  our  concern  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  more  sugar  for  our  own 
consumption  here? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why.  certainly.  This 
bill  would  adequately  protect  the  con- 


sumers of  America  and  we  can  be  as- 
sured of  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at 
all  times  if  this  bill  passes  and  at  rea- 
sonable price.^ 

Mr,  DIXON  It  would  pfiiriit  us  to 
buy  sugar  from  other  ii(  ic'nb' rs  who  are 
very  kind  to  us? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes:  a:;ri  I  would  like 
to  see  us  buy  some  from  the  other  coun- 
tries, but  we  gave  preference  to  the 
countries  named  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIXON.  It  would  enable  us  to 
produce  more  domestically  to  protect 
ourselves? 

Mr.  COOLEY      Ye.s. 


Mr.  DIXO^.  Mi.  Chairman,  as  you 
are  very  much  aware,  the  present  4-year 
Sugar  Act  expires  at  the  end  of  this  year 
and  so  action  must  be  taken  ixnmedi- 
atelj'  to  extend  the  act.  One  of  my  ma- 
jor objectives  in  this  Congress  has  been 
getting  the  Sugar  Act  extended.  Sugar 
legislation  this  year  is  clouded  by  the 
unfortunate  events  occurring  in  Cuba. 
The  kind  of  law  enacted  in  this  Con- 
gress must  reflect  our  considered  judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  best  for  the  interests 
of  tiie  United  States  in  the  international 
fif  Id    a,<;  weW  a.*;  in  domestic  affairs. 

.Ai;iy  d:,'^  u.>.s;or,  of  our  sugar  program 
must  gwv  recOf-T.iU..)!-.  to  tr;e  world  sugar 
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situation.  Probably  no  other  commod- 
ity IS  produced  and  marketed  under  such 
widespread  national  and  international 
controls  as  is  sugar  The  reason  is  that 
thLs  Vital  commodity  is  of  such  deep 
concern  to  the  economic  and  physical 
vell-bem?  of  nations  throughout  the 
world 

Our  own  system  was  deviled  with 
three  main  objectives  in  m.md: 

First.  To  assure  American  consumers 
an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Second.  To  encourage   foreign   trade. 
Third.  To  provide  a  healthy  economic 
climate  for  a  competitive  domestic  sugar 
industry. 

These  fundamental  purposes  have 
been  kept  m  mind  by  the  Congress 
through  all  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  m  the  mechanics  of  the  law 
to  fit  the  changing  needs  of  changing 
t.mes  during  the  la.st  quarter  century. 
During  all  this  time  the  U.S.  sugar  pro- 
gram has  indeed  fulfilled  the.se  objec- 
tives. 

Never  once  have  American  housewives 
or  the  great  industrial  users  of  sugar  had 
to  fear  that  there  would  be  no  sugar 
available  for  them  or  that  prices  would 
suddenly  pkyrocket  out  of  reach.  These 
factors  have  contributed  immeasurably 
to  the  stability  of  the  sugar-consuming 
uidustries  which  now  require  approxi- 
m.ately  65  percent  of  all  the  sugar  ustd 
in  the  Unired  States. 

The  US.  sugar  program  has  been  ad- 
ministered with  the  interests  of  con- 
sum.ers  a  prime  consideration.  At  the 
reta.l  level  the  price  of  sugar  has  trailed 
beh  r.d  the  averatje  rise  in  the  prices  of 
all  fjods  occurring  in  our  expanding 
economy  during  the  last  quarter  century. 
Our  foreign  trade  has  been  enhanced 
by  provisions  in  the  Sugar  Act  which  re- 
serve more  than  40  percent  of  our  huge 
annual  sugar  market  for  foreign  sup- 
pliers. There  is  no  other  legislation,  to 
my  knowledge,  which  specifically  re- 
senes  such  a  huge  American  m.arket  for 
foreign  countries.  Obviously  the  natiorxs 
which  sell  sugar  to  us  obtain  dollars 
which  help  to  make  tha'^.e  countries 
prime  markets  for  our  own  exporting  in- 
dustries. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  successive 
eras  of  feast  and  famine,  of  prosperity 
and  depression,  of  profit  and  loss,  which 
plagued  the  domestic  sugar  industry  be- 
fore 1934.  the  stability  maintained  by  the 
Sugar  Act  ha.s  helped  to  provide  a  satis- 
factory climate  for  a  healthy,  competi- 
tive U  S.  sugar  industry.  The  Sugar  Act 
has  encouraged  efBciency  of  production. 
Certain  segments  of  domestic  producers 
have  no  peer  eLsewhere  in  the  world  in 
the  amount  of  sugar  produced  per  man- 
hour  of  human  labor  or  per  vmit  of  land 
resources — acre  or  hect<are — used  for 
growung  the  crop  T^.e  domestic  beet 
sugar  industry,  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar,  last  year  produced  more  than 
2.300,000  tons  of  sugar  from  ?ugar  beets 
harvested  on  906,000  acres  of  land.  In 
r33;3  the  year  before  the  sugar  program 
was  first  initiated.  983,000  harvested 
acres  were  required  t-o  produce  1,700,000 
ton.s  of  sugar  Thus,  during  the  course 
of  the  act,  we  have  learned  to  produce  35 
percent  more  sugar  from  8  percent  fewer 
acres  of  land. 


During  the  last  10  years  suga.-  b<;'f't 
growers  have  on  the  average  reduced  by 
more  than  25  pt-rcent  the  amovmt  of  hu- 
man labor  required  in  the  beet  fields  to 
produce  tiie  raw  material  for  a  ton  of 
sugar.  In  our  scientific  laboratories,  in 
our  experimental  ploUs  of  ground,  and 
in  our  research  greenhoiLses.  are  new  de- 
velopments which  will  result  in  still  fur- 
ther gams  m  production  efSciency.  I 
refer  to  such  advancements  as  new 
strains  of  monogerm  seeds  which  con- 
tain the  potential  of  a  further  15  to  20 
percent  gain  in  production  efficiency 
above  present  high  levels.  These  seeds 
are  now  coming  into  widespread  com- 
mercial planting  for  the  first  time  this 
year. 

Coincidental  with  such  outstanding 
developments  in  the  fields  of  genetics 
are  similar  advancements  in  the  fields 
of  mechanical  engineering  and  chem- 
istry. Together  they  will  result  in  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  labor  required  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  and  eventually  complete 
mechanization  of  sugar  beet  production. 
Ingenious  mechanical  thinners  with  re- 
volving blades  now  do  much  of  the 
spring  and  summer  work  which  human 
hands  form.erly  had  to  perform.  The 
sugar  beet  harvest,  another  operation 
formerly  performed  by  hand,  now  is  100 
percent  mechanized. 

Remarkably  well  though  the  sugar 
program  has  worked.  Castroism  has  de- 
liberately sought  to  disturb  American 
public  opinion  about  it.  Not  only  has 
Castro  arrogantly  issued  slanted  propa- 
ganda, which  he  has  had  the  effrontery 
to  distribute  to  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, but  he  has  entered  into  sugar  deals 
with  his  comrades  in  Russia  which  will 
result  in  exploiting  the  Cuban  people  for 
Russia's  benefit. 

It  should  be  realized  that  there  is 
virtually  no  such  thing  as  a  true  free 
market  for  sugar  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  current  rate  of  sugar  production  in 
the  world  today  is  about  55  million  tons 
a  year.  Of  this  amount  approximately 
38  million  tons  are  consumed  or  stored 
in  the  countries  of  production.  Another 
11  million  tons  are  exported  und.^r 
preferential  marketing  arrancrements 
such  as  the  British  Commonwealth  sys- 
tem, the  French  community  system,  and 
the  U.S.  sugar  program.  Marketing  of 
nearly  all  of  the  remaining  6  million 
tons  is  aflfected  by  the  International 
Sugar  A^eement.  to  which  the  35  major 
exporting  and  importing  nations  in  the 
world  adhere. 

The  sugar  which  finds  its  way  to  the 
so-called  world  market  is  in  reality 
homeless  surrar  Since  .sugar  production 
in  the  world  normally  exceeds  sugar 
consumption,  the  so-called  world  mar- 
ket is  usually  a  depressed  market.  The 
so-called  world  price,  therefore,  is  in 
reality  a  dumping-ground  price  and 
carmot  truthfully  be  said  to  reflect  the 
true  value  of  sugar.  When  Mikoyan 
completed  his  deal  with  Castro  at  the 
sp-called  world  market  price,  some 
months  ago.  he  was  therefore  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Cuban  people,  buying 
sugar  at  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  price  at  which  raw  sugar  Is  pro- 
duced or  purchased  has  little  relation- 
ship in  many  countries  of  the  world,  to 


the  retail  price  of  sugar  to  the  house- 
wife According  to  information  I  have 
recently  obtained,  the  Russian  house- 
wife Is  not  receiving  any  of  the  benefit 
of  Mikoyan's  raw  sugar  deal  with  Castro. 
In  Moscow  and  other  major  cities  of  the 
U.S.S.R..  the  retail  price  of  sugar  aver- 
ages about  4.27  rubles  per  pound  At 
the  official  rate  of  exchange,  four  rubles 
for  $1,  this  would  put  the  price  of  sugar 
to  the  Russian  housewife  at  $1  06,  Amer- 
ican money,  per  poimd.  At  the  more 
generous  10  to  1  tourist  rate  of  ex- 
change, the  price  of  sugar  to  the  Russian 
housewife  is  42.7  American  cents,  nearly 
43  American  cents  per  pound.  This 
contrasts  with  the  current  price  to  the 
American  housewife  of  about  11  cents 
a  pound  at  her  neighborhood  super- 
market. 

This  contrast,  of  course,  is  evidence  of 
two  things;  one  Is  the  way  the  lords  of 
the  Kremlin  administer  prices  of  con- 
sumer goods  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Russian  people.  The  other  is  the 
demonstration  of  the  efBciency  of  the 
American  producing,  refining,  and  mar- 
keting system.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment bought  sugar  from  Cuba  at  less 
than  3  cents  a  pound,  f.o.b.  Cuba. 
Currently  our  American  refineries  pay 
about  5  cents  a  pound,  fob.  Cuba.  Yet 
the  Russian  housewife  pays  42  cents  to 
$1  06  a  p)ound  while  the  American  house- 
wife pays  only  about  11  cents  a  pound. 

In  terms  of  wages,  of  course,  sugar  is 
a  still  greater  bargain  for  the  American 
than  It  is  for  the  Russian.  An  American 
workman  need  labor  at  his  land  for  only 
about  3  minutes  to  earn  enough  to  buy 
a  pound  of  sugar  while  a  Russian  work- 
man must  work  for  nearly  2 '2  hours  to 
buy  a  pound  of  sugar. 

It  would  seem  that  our  responsibilities 
should  be  to  continue  the  demonstrated 
benefits  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program,  while 
Instituting  such  Important  changes  as 
these  uncertain  times  require. 

The  committee  bill  wsis  developed  after 
long  consultation  with  members  of  both 
political  parties  in  the  Congress,  with 
representatives  of  the  leading  domestic 
sugar  producing  groups  and  with  the 
civil  servants  in  the  Government  who 
have  made  the  study  of  sugar  their  life 
work.  DifTerences  among  committee 
members  were  reconciled  and  we  voted 
for  the  sugar  bill  unanimously.  There- 
fore. I  submit  that  the  basic  principles  of 
this  legislation  are  sound. 

An  important  feature  of  the  committee 
bill  is  that  it  would  permit  the  President 
to  prorate  Hawaiian  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
deficits  among  domestic  growers  insofar 
as  they  are  able  to  supply  this  deficit 
sugar. 

Under  the  present  deficit  procedures 
Cuba  would  gain  a  windfall  of  approxi- 
mately 156  tons  of  sugar  beyond  her 
regular  quota.  This  would  amount  to  a 
contribution  of  something  of  a  general 
magnitude  of  $16  million  to  the  Cuban 
economy. 

It  is  imixjrtant  that  we  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  deny  Cuba  this 
windfall. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  bill 
Is  the  provision  which  would  permit  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  reduce 
Cuba's  sugar  quota  if  he  should  find  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  protect  our 
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national  interests  or  to  protect  sugar 
supplies  for  American  consumers.  Ob- 
viously this  provision  is  cs.sential  because 
of  the  unpredictable  dangerous  Inten- 
tions of  Fidel  Castro. 

The  reason  why  such  action  might  be 
necessary  In  the  national  interest  is  al- 
most self-evident.  It  would  provide  the 
President  with  an  economic  tool  which 
he  could  use  in  case  Castro's  rantings 
were  followed  by  still  more  vicious  overt 
actions  against  the  United  States.  There 
have  already  been  examples  of  such  overt 
actions.  A  Cuban  gunboat  has  fired 
upon  an  American  submarine  In  neutral 
waters  on  the  high  seas.  American 
pror>erty  has  been  seized  without  due 
process  of  law.  even  Cuban  law.  In  utter 
disregard  of  International  law.  without 
pretense  of  adequate  compensation  and 
in  flagrant  violation  of  human  rights. 
Diplomatic  notes  and  protests  of  our 
official  representatives  in  Cuba  have 
served  only  to  stir  up  still  more  anti- 
American  harangues  and  actions.  Short 
of  calling  out  our  Armed  Forces  the  Pres- 
ident is  powerless  to  take  effective  action 
now.  The  Presidential  power  authorized 
in  this  bill  would  arm  him  with  a  mini- 
mum tool  which  he  so  obviously  needs. 

The  recent  scuttling  of  the  summit 
conference  by  the  Russian  Communist 
leaders  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  us 
concerning  Cuba.  It  ever  becomes 
plainer  that  the  Castro  government  fol- 
lows the  Communist  Party  line — In  deed 
as  In  word.  The  Communist  Party  line 
is  antl-Amerlcan.  The  world  could  take 
as  an  endorsement  of  or  at  least  as  an 
acquiescence  to  communism  any  action 
by  the  Congress  which  would  continue  to 
give  today's  Cuba,  without  any  reserva- 
tions, not  only  her  present  huge  share  in 
the  American  sugar  market  but  also  an 
automatic  increase  in  .successive  years. 
Yet  that  Is  what  the  Congress  would  be 
giving  to  Castro's  Cuba  If  we  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  without  change.  Even  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  present  act  with- 
out change  would  give  to  Castro's  Cuba 
the  privilege  of  marketing  nearly  50.000 
tons  more  sugar  In  the  American  market 
in  1961— her  share,  under  the  present 
law.  of  anticipated  growth  In  the  market 
next  year — added  to  her  present  huge 
quota  of  more  than  3,100.000  tons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  urging  puni- 
tive action  against  a  friendly  neighbor 
nation.  In  the  first  place,  Castro's  Cuba 
plainly  is  not  friendly.  In  the  second 
place,  the  action  I  urge  Congress  to  take 
is  not  punitive.  I  am  asking  merely  that 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States 
be  equipped  with  a  nonmilitary  tool  that 
he  could  use — if  the  urgent  need  to  do  so 
should  arise — to  protect  us  against  a 
Communist  menace  at  our  very  door. 

Mr  HOLT.  Is  it  not  true  that  Mexico 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  have  enough 
sugar  to  make  up  the  deficit? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  There  is  not  so 
much  raw  sugar  around  the  world  as  I 
thought.  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
Mexico  haul  approximately  a  million  tons. 
Actually  we  were  told  they  had  not  over 
50,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  500,000  tons 
of  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  HOLT.  You  cannot  use  the  re- 
fined sugar? 


Mr.  COOLEY.  You  can  use  It,  but  our 
refineries  want  to  buy  raw  sugar  rather 
than  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Are  we  not  giving  Castro 
a  half  a  loaf? 

Mr  COOLEY.  No.  We  are  leaving 
it  in  the  President's  hands.  He  asked 
for  flexibility.  Mr.  Herter  came  before 
our  committee  and  asked  for  this  power. 
I  might  say  that  we  rather  reluctantly 
gave  it  to  him,  but  I  think  this  power 
must  be  used  carefully  and  cautiously 
because  we  are  dealing  with  something 
that  Is  of  far-reaching  impwrt. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  committee  did  not 
give  It  to  him  reluctantly.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  I  Introduced, 

Mr.  COOLEY  May  I  say.  I  gave  it  to 
him  reluctantly,  because  I  thought  It 
should  be  carefully  used.  This  could 
precipitate  trouble  far  beyond  anything 
related  to  sugar.  I  do  not  know  that 
anyone  condones  what  is  going  on  in 
Cuba,  but  this  is  not  the  instrumentality 
we  must  use. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  To  clear  up  the  mat- 
ter, so  far  as  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned. I  can  assure  the  House  that  the 
administration  and  the  Department  of 
State  are  In  accord  with  the  bill.  Time 
is  of  the  essence,  and  this  bill  should  be 
passed  without  delay. 

Mr.  COOLEY  I  do  not  know  o^  any- 
body who  Is  against  the  bill.  > 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QuiEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  3 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
I  have  never  seen  them  work  more  dili- 
gently together  on  a  matter  where  they 
completely  gave  up  their  personal  In- 
terest for  the  best  Interests  of  the  coun- 
try. There  was  a  great  divergence  of 
views  to  begin  with,  but  we  came  out  of 
there  with  agreement,  and  we  worked 
hard  and  deliberated  deeply  to  make 
certain  we  could  get  a  good  bill.  We  have 
got  a  good  bin  out  of  that  committee. 
If  we  could  do  the  same  thing  working 
the  same  way  with  wheat  legislation.  I 
think  the  Congress  could  go  back  home 
with  a  proud  record. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  there  was  no 
member  of  that  committee.  Republican 
or  Democrat,  that  was  soft  on  Castro, 
was  there? 

Mr.  QUIE.     There  was  not  one. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mirme- 
sota  [Mr.  Andersen]. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  a  question. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  put  title  n 
onto  this  very  meritorious  bill  and  put 
the  green  acres  in  that  title?  Would  that 
be  possible? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  take  green  acres  out. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  IMrs.  MayI. 
Mrs.  MAY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
join  with  other  Members  on  my   side 


in  commending  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  passing  such  well  worked 
out  and  sound  legislation  at  a  time  when 
It  Is  so  badly  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Sugar  Act  is 
an  ideal  example  of  an  effective  and 
desirable  Government  program,  there 
can  be  no  dispute.  Twice  since  World 
War  n  the  Sugar  Act  has  saved  the 
American  housewife  and  industrial  user 
from  sugar  shortages  and  excessive 
prices.  Following  the  outbreak  of  fight- 
ing In  Korea  in  the  summer  of  1950.  and 
again  following  the  uprising  in  Hungary 
in  the  fall  of  1956,  demand  and  prices 
rose  in  the  world  market  Thanks  to 
the  powers  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  the  Sugar  Act  and  to  the 
cooperation  of  the  Cuban  Government 
on  both  occasions,  supplies  for  our  mar- 
ket were  safeguarded.  The  American 
consumers  were  kept  from  getting  into 
a  price  war  with  consumers  in  other 
countries  which  would  have  put  more 
push  behind  the  infiationary  forces  that 
were  then  operating  in  the  world  market. 

The  present  Sugar  Act  terminates  on 
December  31  of  this  year.  Termination 
of  the  act  would  be  disastrous  to  our 
domestic  sugar  industry  and  to  domestic 
consumers  as  well.  Certainly  no  one  in- 
terested in  American  agriculture  would 
wish  to  destroy  this  imE>ortant  segment 
of  our  agricultural  economy. 

Today  we  are  again  in  a  period  of 
world  tension,  with  any  accurate  fore- 
cast of  international  developments  im- 
p>osslble.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  whims 
of  Dr.  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba  and  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  Into  detail  over  his 
verbal  and  unwarranted  attacks  against 
the  United  States  at  this  time. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  realistically  recognizing 
the  need  for  a  number  of  adjustments 
in  the  Sugar  Act  in  view  of  the  uncer- 
tainties in  the  world  sugar  situation. 

First.  Under  the  terms  of  H.R.  12311 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  will  have  the 
abiUty  to  deal  with  emergencies.  Pres-. 
Identlal  authority  to  act  in  the  national 
interest  in  adjusting  downward  the 
Cuban  quota  is  spelled  out  in  the  legis- 
lation before  us. 

Second.  If  the  President  sets  the 
Cuban  quota  at  less  than  present  law. 
the  method  of  reapportionment  of  the 
deficit  is  also  defined. 

Third.  Hawaii  Is  recognized  as  a  State, 
rather  than  a  territory. 

Fourth.  A  provision  in  the  bill  grants 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  author- 
ity to  reduce  for  the  current  year  the 
quota  of  a  foreign  nation  or  any  area,  if 
that  nation  or  area  does  not  meet  Its 
quota.  This  reduction  could  be  by  the 
amount  of  the  deficit  declared  against 
the  nation  or  area,  and  would  prevent 
a  country  or  area  which  had  failed  to  fill 
its  quota  from  disorganizing  our  U.S. 
market  by  shipping  Its  full  quota  after  a 
deficit  had  been  declared  against  it. 

Fifth.  The  bill  contains  a  provision  ap- 
phcable  to  the  1961  crop  which  awards 
to  new  producers  75  percent  of  any  in- 
crease in  proportionate  shares  due  to 
reallocated  deficits. 

I  wish  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
highly  gratified  that  the  committee  bill 
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recognizes  the  needi  of  our  domeiuc 
growers,  ard  particularly,  our  new  pro- 
ducers who  have  long  expressed  a  desire 
'o  participate  in  the  provisions  of  the 
S  :gar  Act 

V.'hile  the  committee  bill  is  but  a  I- 
vf-ar  extension,  rather  than  the  usual 
4-year  extension  of  the  act,  this  shorter 
extension  period  is  another  recot:nition 
of  the  present  world  tensions  and  the 
particular  uncertainties  m  the  sugar 
situation. 

I  I  believe  it  is  most  urgent  that  this 
legislation  be  adopted  by  the  Congress 
and  enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  Mr  HOEVEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Thomson! 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  essential  that  we  take 
action  on  the  Sugar  Act  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible There  has  already  been  too  much 
delay  Although  this  bill  is  not  all  I 
thmlc  it  should  be.  it  is  obviously  the  best 
that  we  can  obtain  at  this  time,  and  I 
urge  Its  immediate  pa.ssage. 

This  is  essential  for  two  reasons — 
first,  to  cope  with  the  current  situation 
of  the  Ca-stro  government  in  Cuba,  and 
second,  to  discharge  our  responsibilities 
to  the  domestic  producers  and  refiners, 
who  cannot  make  any  plans  with  an  Act 
that  expires  December  31.  1960.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  improve 
upon  this  bill,  as  it  is  submitted  to  us 
under  a  procedure  which  does  not  permit 
amendment  in  the  House. 

I  repeat  that  there  has  already  been 
too  much  delay  and  it  has  been  contrary 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  country  On 
October  29.  1959,  I  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  a  copy  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  as  follows: 

Cheyenne,  Wto.,  Ocfober  29,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Christian  A.  Hebtzh, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department   of   State. 
Wa'^hington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  SECRET.\Ry  As  both  your  prede- 
ces.sor  and  other  people  In  the  Department 
know.  I  am  extremely  interested  in  the  sugar 
legislation.  My  Interest  stems  not  merely 
from  the  importance  or  the  crop  to  Wyom- 
ing, which  I  represent  In  the  Congress,  but 
equally  because  of  what  I  consider  to  be 
basically  right  and  wrong  as  far  as  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  and  trade  policy  ts  con- 
cerned. 

For  every  good  reason,  the  Sugar  Act 
should  have  been  extended  last  year.  How- 
ever, when  the  Cuban  situation  developed 
we  who  represent  sugar  producing  States  in 
the  Congress  consulted  with  th©  Industry  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  the  Industry  are  Ameri- 
cans first,  and  sugar  producers  second  Be- 
cau.se  of  your  problems,  thev  voluntarily 
asked  us  to  defer  pushing  the  legislation. 
When  this  was  done  we  well  realized  that  we 
must  have  action  in  January  or  February 
of  the  next  Congress,  due  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  planting  season  in 
some  of  our  milder  climates. 

I  have  read  and  listened  with  disgust  to 
the  recent  statements  of  Fidel  Castro  Ob 
vlously,  a  bad  situation  Is  deteriorating 
Who  is  this  individual  who  speaks  with 
scorn  and  vile  words  of  oiu-  country  and 
calls  us  liars?  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
Cuba  lives  off  our  sugar  purchases  With 
this  situation.  I  am  convinced,  and  I  sneak 

^^^^  ^°^  "'^^^^^-  *^*^  "  ^«  ""le  to  apply 
Teddy  Roosevelt  s  policy  of  "speak  softly  but 
carry  a  big  stick".  It  is  again  my  own  opin- 
ion  that   we  should  sav   t^,   Mr.  Castro  that 


we  do  not  propose  to  trf.ic.e  anythliig  away 
from  him,  that  we  will  let  him  f~<'>nunue  to 
se:i.  until  we  see  which  direction  he  Is  g'>i;ig, 
sugfu-  at  the  level  of  the  19.59  piirchasefi: 
but  that  until  we  do  see  hnw  tilings  are  ^'■- 
ing  Cubti  s  share  of  the  i.'.creased  consump- 
tion will  be  allotted  to  the  domestic 
producers 

This  Is  fair  in  another  way.  In  that  It  will 
permit  our  domestic  farmers  to  regain  some 
small  share  of  the  market  which  they  lost  to 
Cuba  while  they  and  their  sons  were  absent 
from  the  farm^.  fighting  the  dictators  of  the 
last  decade  As  you  know,  during  this  period 
Cuba  stayed  home  and  produced  sugar 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  would  get 
through  to  Fidel  Castro  or  not,  but  I  think 
It  might  get  through  to  the  Cuban  people, 
who  I  think  are  basically  our  friends,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  unless  we  permit 
Castro  to  woo  them  the  other  direction. 

I  have  thought  this  over  carefully,  and  am 
therefore  releasing  the  proposal  to  the  preas. 
As  a  combat  veteran  of  World  War  II.  who 
saw  a  lot  of  fine  American  boys  left  In  Eu- 
rope. I  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  Just  listen 
to  Mr  Castro.  I  hope  you  will  give  the  sug- 
gestion serious  consideration. 

At  this  point.  It  Is  only  a  suggestion  be- 
cause I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  fine 
way  in  which  you  have  been  conducting  our 
foreign  affairs,  and  this  Is  In  no  way  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  lack  of  confidence  In  you 
or  in  our  great  President. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Keith  Thomson. 


On  January  13,  1960,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  convening  of  this  session  of 
Congress.  I  introduced  H.R.  9595,  to  carry 
out  the  proposal  made  in  the  letter.  On 
January  14,  I  directed  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  requesting 
him  to  "schedule  the  bill  for  considera- 
tion and  action  by  the  Committee  on 
AEjriculture  at  an  early  date." 

Because  of  further  deterioration  in  the 
Cuban  situation,  on  January  25,  1960,  I 
introduced  a  second  sugar  bill.  H  R.  9901. 
which   would   have   reduced   the   Cuban 
sugar  quota  by  500,000  tons.     This  was 
based  upon  the  amount  of  sugar  which 
I  was  informed  domestic  producers  could 
produce  and  domestic  refiners  could  re- 
fine, without  requiring  new  plant  invest- 
ment,  and   the  additional   500,000   tons 
would  have  been  allocated  to  the  domes- 
tic sugar  producing  areas.    This  legisla- 
tion  further   carried   the  authority  for 
the  President  to  make  further  adjust- 
ments in  quotas  between  foreign  produc- 
ers as  he  determined  necessary  in  the 
best  interests  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
diplomatic  and  foreign  policies  of  this 
country  and  the  general  public  interest. 
Both   of   these    bills   would    have   ex- 
tended  the  act   indefinitely,   with   it  of 
course    being    expected    that    Congress 
would  take  further  action  on  the  Cuban 
quota  as  the  situation  indicated. 

I  was  advised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
conamittee  on  January  29  that  'as  soon 
as  possible,  hearings  will  be  held  on  all 
of  the  sugar  bills,  and,  of  course,  yours 
will  be  considered  at  that  time." 

I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
such  a  course  of  action  was  not  followed 
I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  had  taken 
early  action  to  limit  Cuba's  imports  to 
their  1959  quota  of  approximately  3  mU- 
lion  tons,  that  it  would  have  had  a 
marked  effect  to  prevent  subsequent  un- 
fortunate developments  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Chairman,  irrespective  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Cuba,  I  think  that  the 


domestic  producers  should  be  allowed  a 
greater  portion  of  the  market  and,  in  any 
event,  of  the  increased  consumption. 
After  what  we  have  just  been  through, 
I  need  not  remind  anyone  that  we  have 
a  serious  agricultural  situation  That 
situation  is  one  of  overproduction.  Sugar 
is  one  of  the  few  agricultural  crops  of 
which  we  produce  much  less  than  we 
consume. 

The  situation  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
might  seem,  however.  There  is  the  ques- 
tion of  marketing  areas,  refinery  invest- 
ment, the  type  of  sugar  existing  plants 
are  equipped  to  process,  the  question  of 
maintaining  price  to  the  grower  the  need 
of  giving  a  quota  to  new  producers,  the 
necessity  for  additional  acreage  by  pres- 
ent growers,  and  many  other  compli- 
cated questions  involved.  Hearings 
should  be  held  to  determine  these  ques- 
tions. After  the  answers  are  obtained, 
additional  quotas  should  be  allocated  to 
the  domestic  producers. 

If  things  should  straighten  out  in 
Cuba,  which  I  sincerely  hope  they  will. 
not  only  in  the  best  interests  of  our- 
selves, but  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  Cuba,  additional  domestic 
quotas  could  be  obtained  from  the  in- 
creased consumption.  In  the  event  that 
there  are  any  cuts  m  the  Cuban  quota 
by  reason  of  the  actions  of  the  Castro 
regime,  then  our  domestic  producers 
should  be  the  first  ones  to  be  considered. 
The  bill  imder  consideration  fails  to  do 
this  and  should  be  amended  to  so  pro- 
vide. 

Wyoming  is  not  one  of  our  largest 
sugar  producmg  States.  To  give  you  an 
idea,  however,  of  how  important  this 
crop  is  to  the  agricultural  economy  and 
the  general  economy,  I  cite  some  facts 
with  respect  to  the  industry  In  Wyo- 
ming with  which  I  am  familiar. 

The  farmer  in  Wyoming  received  ap- 
proximately  $7,500,000   for   his   crop  in 
1958.     For  other  contributions  of  sugar 
beets  to  our  economy,  we  need  only  to 
look   to   the   fact   that   the  payrolls   of 
sugar    factories    in    Wyoming    *eie    up 
to  about  $2,700,000,    and    freight    pay- 
ments  in   Wyoming   were   up   to   about 
$2,200,000.     A  total  of  $3,599,000  is  the 
estimate  the  industry  has  provided  me 
for  sugar  refinery  purchases  for  coal  and 
other   industrial    supplies.     Thus,    the 
total  value  of  these  considerations  alone 
IS  $15,900,000.    Some  of  these  figures  are 
necessarily  based  on  estimates  of  past 
crop-year  activity.    There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  actual  total  will  be  in- 
creased. 

One  fact  worth  noting  here  is  that 
according  to  the  sugar  refining  industry 
in  Wyoming,  14  percent  of  the  irrigated 
acreage  on  the  North  Platte  River  proj- 
ect is  used  for  beet  cultivation  and  this 
returns  about  41  percent  of  the  gross 
income  from  irrigated  crops  in  that  area. 
This  would  apply  generally  to  reclama- 
tion crops  in  the  State,  I  am  informed, 
which  points  up  the  product  s  extreme 
importance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  earlier  action  has  not 
been  taken  to  limit  Cuba's  quota  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion.    I   think  it   is   unfortunate   that 
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hearings  were  not  held,  t  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  extension  is  for 
only  1  year,  and  that  the  many  basic 
problems  confronting  tis  are  not  ade- 
quately taken  care  of. 

I  sincerely  hopK;  that  at  the  very  first 
of  the  next  session,  general  hearings 
will  be  called  on  sugar  legislation.  Until 
this  can  be  done,  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
tervening situation  I  urge  the  passage 
of  this  bill  as  a  minimum  measure. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Chknoweth]. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  This  is  a 
very  important  biU  for  the  economy  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  extends  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  which  will  expire  on 
December  31  of  this  year.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  present  law  be  continued, 
and  I  commend  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture on  bringing  in  tiiis  biU  at  this 
time.  I  think  everyone  has  been  agreed 
that  the  law  must  be  extended,  and  the 
proixjscd  extension  was  urged  last  year 
by  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  both 
cane  and  beet. 

Except  for  the  injection  of  the  Castro 
element  I  believe  the  act  would  have  been 
extended  for  a  longer  period  than  1  year. 
However,  under  the  circumstances  I  feel 
that  the  1-year  extension  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

I  am  interested  particularly  in  the 
beet  sugar  industry,  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  economy  of  Colorsido,  and  other 
sugar  beet  States.  This  act  has  been 
satisfactory  to  all  elements  of  our  sugar 
industry,  and  has  operated  most  suc- 
cessfully. 

I  am  In  favor  of  giving  the  President 
the  authority  to  determine  the  quota  for 
Cuba,  ais  provided  in  this  bill  No  one 
can  predict  what  Castro  is  going  to  do 
next,  but  it  is  obvious  he  is  no  friend  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  gomg  to 
have  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  Interests,  and  this  bill  gives  the 
President  authority  to  take  what  action 
i.s  necessary  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  representing  a  district 
intensely  interested  in  the  raising  of 
sugar  beets.  I  am  indeed  happy  to  see 
this  legislation  before  us  today.  This  bill 
should  have  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  LANGEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
supp)ort  of  the  legislation,  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  is  unusually  important  to  a 
large  segment  of  agriculture  throughout 
not  only  the  State  of  Minnesota  but  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  I  think  it  is  tmfor- 
tunate  that  this  legislation  has  to  be 
discussed  and  considered  in  the  light  of 
scrutiny  by  such  an  unscrupulous  person 
as  Mr.  Castro.  I  hope  in  another  year 
we  wiU  be  able  to  give  the  time  and  con- 
sideration to  the  establi-sliment  of  a 
Sugar  Agreement  Act  that  will  offer  to 
American  sugar  producers  a  ju.st  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  sugar  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  renewal  of  the  Sugar 
Act  now  is  one  of  the  "must  '  pieces  of 
legislation  still  facing  this  session  of 
Congress.  It  is  needed  not  only  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  present  act  expires 
on  December  31  of  this  year,  but  also 
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because  of  its  meaning  to  the  many  agri- 
cultural areas  of  this  Nation  I  have 
emphasized  before  the  importance  of  its 
renewal  to  my  congressional  district,  and 
I  know  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  other 
sugar-producing  areas.  We  cannot 
stress  enough  the  fact  that,  in  view  of 
the  present  agricultural  problem  existing 
in  the  Nation,  there  is  not  any  measure 
which  offers  the  opportunity  for  im- 
provement to  the  extent  that  does  the 
production  of  sugar  beets  and  cane. 

While  our  desire  would  have  been  that 
a  more  permanent  and  more  definite 
reallocation  of  quotas  might  have  been 
achieved,  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  light 
of  the  international  sitixation,  the  bill 
which  has  been  written  is  the  best  which 
could  be  accomplished  at  this  time. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  provisions 
of  the  bill,  the  fact  tliat  it  gives  to  the 
President  the  authority  to  establish  the 
Cuban  quota  in  the  national  interest  is 
noteworthy,  in  that  it  fills  the  need, 
caused  by  the  irustability  and  uncertainty 
in  Cuba,  for  flexibility  in  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  provision  which  awards  to  new 
producers  75  percent  of  any  increa.se  in 
proportionate  shares  due  to  reallocated 
deficits  will  be  welcomed  by  the  many 
applicants  for  allotments  who  have  been 
making  requests  for  many  years  without 
success. 

For  these  reasons,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  Congress  will  speedily  approve  the 
extension. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  committee  bill.  I  believe  it 
Ls  high  time  that  we  increase  the  sugar 
quotas  of  our  friends  such  as  Mexico,  the 
Philippines.  Costa  Rico,  and  some  of  the 
other  sugar  producing  countries  and  de- 
crease the  quotas  from  Castro  and  the 
rest  of  his  henchmen  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  wake  of  the  ever- 
increasing  insinuations  against  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  States,  perpetrated 
by  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba,  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  express  my  revulsion  and  to 
suggest  that  certain  action  has,  at  last, 
become  feasible. 

The  United  States  has  been  very 
patient  and  understanding  toward 
Castro,  his  movement  and  goveniment. 
We  extended  our  good  will  when  he  as- 
sumed power.  Ind'^ed,  we  have  con- 
sistently tiled  evei-y  gesture  of  diplomacy 
and  restraint  to  assure  that  the  tradi- 
tional ties  of  fiiendship  between  the 
Cuban  people  and  our  Nation  would  not 
be  broken.  However,  in  the  light  of  what 
has  happ>ened  in  the  past  year,  it  is 
plainly  evident  that  we  seem  to  have 
made  little,  if  any,  headway.  The 
situation,  rather,  has  grown  worse. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be 
coerced  by  the  use  of  the  commodity  of 
sugar  into  a  position  where  we  must 
compromise  our  honor  and  continue  to 
accept  undiplcmiatic  insults.  American 
investments  have  been  confiscattd  in- 
discriminately by  the  use  of  tactics 
which  carmot  be  said  to  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  honest  or  sane  business  ethics. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  attacks  have 
grown  to  a  vilification  of  our  Chief 
Executive    and    other   members   of   the 


Government  and  now,  the  integrity  of 
these  United  States  is  being  impugned 
by  accusations  of  sabotage  and  alleged 
attempted  murder. 

Our  friendship  with  Latin  .America 
has  been  amicable.  I  respect  the  Cuban 
people  in  their  desire  for  social  and 
economic  progi'ess.  Moreover.  I  am  noi 
a  vindictive  man  nor  do  I  believe  that 
we  should  base  our  policy  toward  Cuba 
on  a  spirit  of  revenge. 

But  I  cannot  fail  to  note  that  Castro 
has  employed  strategems  which  indicate 
that  he  is  not  interested  in  doing  business 
with  us  in  the  normal  maimer  expected 
of  mature  nations  engaged  in  interna- 
tional trade.  He  has  gone  even  so  far  as 
to  conclude  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  using  the  very  same  com- 
modity, sugar,  which  he  accuses  us  of 
employing  as  a  lever  for  so-called  do- 
mestic interference. 

This  agreement  not  only  does  not  call 
for  the  payment  by  the  Soviets  of  the 
premium  which  Castro  so  blandly  charges 
the  United  States,  but,  what  is  even  more 
humiliating,  it  allows  them  to  purchase 
sugar  for  less  than  the  world  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  patient  man, 
but  I  am  also  an  American.  I  cannot 
allow  my  country  to  continue  to  suffer 
the  constant  humiliations  and  oppro- 
brium heaped  upon  her  in  an  irrespon- 
sible manner.  What  is  more  important, 
under  the  present  sugar  quota  and  sys- 
tem of  premium  payments  we  are,  in 
effect,  supporting  the  rapid  growth  of  in- 
ternational communism  at  our  very  door- 
step. 

It  has  always  been  my  contention  that 
friends  are  more  important  than 
enemies,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  should 
turn  for  our  sugar  needs.  I  believe  that 
we  should  give  greater  consideration  to 
our  domestic  producers,  and  also  to  those 
countries  that  we  count  as  friends  such 
as  Costa  Rica,  the  Philippines  and  our 
own  Puerto  Rico. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  earnestly 
believe  that  this  biU  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desiic  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Brooks  1. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  Mr. 
Chairmaii,  the  island  of  Cuba  is  only  90 
miles  from  U.S.  territory.  My  own  State 
of  Louisiana  lies  opposite  the  island  of 
Cuba,  both  being  shored  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Conditions  in  the  island  of 
Cuba  are   going  from   bad   to  worse. 

All  doubt  that  Cuba  has  gone  Com- 
munist has  now  disappeared.  It  is  now 
moving  into  advanced  phases  of  the 
communistic  type  of  state  where  the 
government  means  everjthiiig  and  the 
people  mean  nothing,  save  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  government.  Rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  daily  being  \iolated  by 
the  Casti-o  government.  Over  $300  mil- 
lion in  American  property  has  already 
been  seized  and  this  dictator  says  he  is 
going  to  seize  all  the  i-emainder  of 
American  property  in  Cuba.  American 
citizens  have  been  arrested  for  no  suf- 
ficient reason  and  they  are  being  rapidly 
and  cc«npletely  driven  from  tliis  island. 

These  things  are  normally  bad  enough. 
More  than  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  fills  me 
with  great  apprehension  to  read  of  the 
Soviet  activities  in  this  area.     Arms  are 
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being  purchased  by  the  Castro  govern- 
ment, airports  are  being  built  by  the 
Soviets  and  I  have  read  of  submarine 
activities  unloading  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  in  the  Caribbean  area.  These 
things  are  all  directed  aeainst  this  coun- 
try and  against  democratic  types  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Econom.ic  measures  are  in  order.  Fa- 
vored treaty  arrangements  with  this  is- 
land should  be  abandoned.  Our  sub- 
sidy of  SI. 50  million  per  year  on  the 
Cuban  sugar  crop  should  be  withdrawn 
and  the  Cuban  people  should  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  transgressions  of  Fidel 
Castro.  These  things,  m  fact,  should 
have  been  done  a  year   ago. 

With  the  coming  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  m  the  Caribbean  area,  it  is 
time  that  our  Government  become  alert. 
SufBcient  patrols  m  the  international 
waters  of  the  gulf  should-,  be  in  opera- 
tion to  give  us  full  intelligence  on  Soviet 
submarine  activities.  Moving  in  arms 
under  such  circumstances  is  certainly  a 
violation  of  the  se-curity  of  this  country. 
By  treaty,  a  n'omber  of  years  ago.  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  apparently  aban- 
doned by  this  country  It  .should  be  re- 
instated and  a  firmnes^s  against  aggres- 
sion in  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
European  and  Asiatic  powers  should  be 
shown  Unles.s  some  action  is  taken 
soon,  serious  developments  which  may 
occur  almost  within  sight  of  our  gulf 
coast  ports  may  lead  to  actual  fighting. 
Mr  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  tim.e  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kan.sas     Mr    Breeding) 

Mr  BREEDING  Mr  Chairman.  I 
want  t*.)  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  for  the  fine  work 
that  they  have  done 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr  MrCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
notice  the  bill  says  there  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  other  foreign  countries  and  so 
forth  Can  the  gentleman  give  the 
House  an  idea  what  the  other  foreign 
countries  are' 

Mr.  COOLEY  If  the  Pre.sident  is  un- 
able to  obtain  adequate  sugar  from  the 
countries  named  in  thf>  bill,  he  is  then 
free  to  go  to  other  places,  such  as  Brazil 
or  other  countries  that  are  not  named 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK     I  assume  it  is  in- 
tended  that   he   should    not   go   to   un- 
friendly foreign  countries. 
NL-    COOLEY      Oh.  no. 
Mr    McCORNLACK      While  I   am  on 
my  feet,  may  I  .say.  Mr    Chairman,  that 
the  rule  on  this  bill  came  out.  as  I  re- 
member,   ypsterday:    is   that   correcf 
Mr    COOLEY.     That  is  right. 
Mr    MrCORNL^CK      And   the  bill   is 
up    today      The   Dfmocratic   leadership 
was  requested  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  later  by  a  message  from  the 
White  Hou-se  to  try  to  get  this  bill  up 
today   becau.se    of    the    urgency   of   the 
situation.     And.  that  is  the  reason  why 
the    Democratic     leadership    was    very 
anxious  to  get   the  bill  up.  in  order  to 
cooperate   with    the   President   and   the 
State  Department. 
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Mr  HOEVEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ,' 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   Iowa 

Mr  HOEVEN  Has  thf  di.stinguished 
majority  leader  any  idea  what  may  hap- 
pen in  the  Senate?  Will  they  act  on 
this  legislation  before  we  recess? 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  that,  but  we  wanted  to  get  this 
through  today  rather  than  wait  until 
tomorrow  because  of  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  be  acted  upon. 
And  I  assume  that  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department  will  zealously 
pursue  efforts  in  the  other  body,  as  they 
did  here  So  I  am  sure,  with  the  under- 
standing minds  of  the  leadership  of  the 
other  body  there  wiD  be  that  coopera- 
tion 

Chairman,  may  I  make  this  fur- 
observation?  I  do  not  attribute 
this  to  my  Republican  friends,  but  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr  Miller], 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Republican  con- 
gressional committee,  made  a  very  in- 
temperate statement  the  other  day.  and 
one  of  the  other  Republican  members, 
in  response  to  my  question,  made  a  very 
courteous  and  gentlemanly  ariswer.  I 
do  not  want  to  provoke  anything,  but 
when  we  start  talking  about  Americans, 
whether  Democrats  or  Republicans,  be- 
ing soft  on  this  or  that,  we  should  be 
very  careful.  I  think  that  upon  reflec- 
tion the  gentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr. 
Miller),  if  he  wanted  to  do  the  proper 
and  decent  thing,  would  make  an  apology 
or  retract  the  statement  that  he  made 
with  reference  to  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  agree  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  majority 
leader;  not  that  I  have  a  very  thin  skin 
not  that  I  am  offended  or  injured  in  any 
way.  But  now  we  have  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  whom  we  have  del- 
egated plenary  power  over  sugar  and 
sugar  quotas  so  far  as  Cuba  is  concerned. 
Certamly  no  one  would  suggest  that  Mr. 
Eisenhower  would  be  soft  on  commu- 
nism if  he  restored  the  entire  quota  im- 
mediately upon  signing  this  bill.  It  is 
left  entirely  in  his  discretion.  I  think 
it  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  state- 
ments were  made  which  reflected  upon 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  voted 
for  the  original  committee  bill. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  COC^LEY  I  yield. 
Mr  JENSE3^.  Does  the  President 
undervjithe  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
authority  to  allocate  more  sugar  to  our 
Territory  of  the  Virgin  Islands  than  they 
are  now  getting?  If  the  Virgin  Islands, 
which  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  main- 
land money  every  year  could  have  an 
additional  10.000  tons  of  sugar  alloca- 
tion, or  some  amoimt  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, under  the  Sugar  Act,  that  Terri- 
tory would  be  self-supporting. 

I  hope  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  look  into  that  matter  and 
allocate  more  sugar  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 


Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi !Mr    Abernethy  ! 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
not  that  I  have  any  particular  pride  of 
authorship  in  the  language,  subsection 
<1>  of  section  5  of  the  bill  that  will  be 
before  us,  when  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  offered,  was  presented  by  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  :  Mr.  Junes] 
and  myself.  It  was  adopted  in  the  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  33  to  0  This  sec- 
tion is  the  heart  and  backbone  of  the  bill. 
I  know  how  the  Members  of  the  House 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  feel  in  this 
critical  hour  toward  Castro.  However, 
this  in  my  judgment  Is  not  the  place  for 
us  to  establish  policy  t)etween  our  Gov- 
ernment and  Castro.  That  will  be  estab- 
lished by  authorities  at  the  executive 
level  of  our  Government.  Our  part  Is 
to  provide  that  which  may  be  an  appro- 
priate tool  in  establishing  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  thLs  bill  is  not  designed  to  do 
anything  for  Mr.  Castro.  It  is  not  the 
desire  of  any  of  us  to  aid  him  in  any 
shape,  manner,  or  form  In  listening  to 
the  debate  there  seems  to  be  some  who 
have  a  feeling  that  this  legislation  might 
be  a  contribution  in  some  manner.  shap>e, 
or  form,  to  the  Castro  Government.  As 
one  who  assisted  in  preparing  the  draft 
and  who  is  very  materially  concerned 
about  the  Castro  Government  and  the 
situation  in  Cuba.  I  want  to  assure  every 
Member  of  the  House  that  the  object  of 
the  bill  is  certainly  anything  but  to  mtike 
a  contribution  to  the  Castro  Govern- 
ment.    It  makes  none  at  all. 

I   might   go  further  and  say  that  in 
reality  it  takes  away,  for  the  present  at 
least,  that  which  his  government  now 
enjoys  most  at  the  hands  of  our  Gov- 
ernment.   Of  course.  I  have  reference  to 
the  Cuban  sugar  quota.     When  and   if 
this  bill  is  passed  and  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Cuba  has  no  sugar  quota,  neither 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  nor  for 
all  of  next  year     We  do.  however — and 
I  think  this  should  be  stated  very  clearly 
for  the  record  so  that  we  all  may  under- 
stand,  so  that  the  Cuban   Government 
will  understand  and  that  our  President 
and  others  will  understand — we  do.  how- 
ever, give  the  President  the  authority  to 
authorize  the  importation  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts 
as  the  President  deems  In  the  national 
interest,    but   not    to    exceed    the    total 
amount  now  authorized   by   title   II  of 
the    act.      In   other    words,    the    Cuban 
sugar  quota  will  be  completely  suspended 
and  restorable  in  such  amounts  and  at 
such  times  as  the  President  shall  decree. 
Mr.   Chairman.   I  think   these  points 
should  have  been  placed  in  the  record. 
They  are  important.    They  will  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  anyone,  including 
Castro,  of  the  contents  of  this  legislation. 
It  deserves  your  unanimous  support. 

As  we  take  this  step.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  us  do  so  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  for  scores  of  years  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States  and  Cuba  have  been 
the  warmest  of  friends.  We  deplore  the 
fact  that  some  Cubans  have  been  misled 
and  fired  to  a  state  of  hard  feelings 
against  us.    We  know  the  time  will  come 
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when  these  feelings  will  be  complettiy 
dispelled  and  that  nothing  but  the  best 
of  relationships  will  again  exist.  May 
God  speed  the  day 

Mr.  COOLEY  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendments  are  in 
order  to  the  bill  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

Mr.  COOLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  I  offer  a  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coolit  :  On 
page  2.  after  line  3,  Insert  the  following: 

■Sbc.  3  Section  204(c)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  aa  amended  (relating  to  proration 
of  deflclta) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'shaU 
not  be  reduced'  and  inserting  "may  be  re- 
duced". 

•'Sec.  4.  Section  302(b)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  (relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  proportionate  shares  for  farms ) , 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  a 
colon  and  the  following :  Prortd^d,  That  75 
per  centum  of  any  Increase  In  proportionate 
shares  In  any  area  where  restrictions  are  In 
effect  for  the  1961  crop  year  over  the  total 
of  restricted  proportionate  shares  established 
for  such  area  In  the  preceding  year,  less  any 
shares  arising  from  the  1960  growth  factor, 
shall  l>e  reserved  for  new  producers. 

"Sec  5  Section  408  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended  (relating  to  suspension  of 
quotas),  is  amended  to  designate  such  sec- 
tion as  subsection  '(a)';  and  to  add  a  new 
subsection  Mb)'  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwlttistandlng  the  provisions  of 
title  II  of  this  Act,  for  the  period  ending 
I>ecember  31,  1961 : 

"■(1)  The  President  shall  determine  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  title 
II,  the  quota  for  Cuba  for  the  balance  of 
calendar  year  1960  and  for  calendar  year 
1961  In  such  amount  or  amounts  as  he  shall 
find  from  time  to  time  to  be  In  the  national 
Interest;  Provided,  however,  That  In  no  event 
shall  such  quota  at  any  time  exceed  such 
amount  as  would  be  provided  for  Cuba  under 
the  terms  of  title  11  In  the  absence  of  the 
amendments  made  herein,  and  such  determi- 
nations shall  become  effective  inunedlately 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
the  President's  proclamation  thereof; 

"  '(2)  For  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  consumers  In  the  United 
States,  the  President  Is  thereafter  authorized 
to  cause  or  permit  to  be  brought  or  Imported 
Into  or  marketed  In  the  United  States,  at 
such  times  and  from  such  sources.  Includ- 
ing any  country  whose  quota  has  been  so 
reduced,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  deems  appropriate  under  the 
prevailing  circumstances,  a  quantity  of 
sugar,  not  In  excess  of  the  sum  of  any  re- 
ductions In  quotas  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection:  Provided,  however.  That  any  part 
of  such  quantity  equivalent  to  the  proration 
of  domestic  deficits  to  the  country  whose 
quota  has  been  reduced  may  be  allocated  to 
domestic  areas  and  the  remainder  of  such 
quantity  (plus  any  part  of  such  allocation 
that  domestic  areas  are  unable  to  fill)  shall 
be  apportioned  In  raw  sugar  as  follows: 

"'(1)  There  shall  first  be  allocated  to 
other  foreign  countries  for  which  quotas  or 
prorations  thereof  of  not  less  than  three 
thousand  or  more  than  ten  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  are  provided  In  section  202 
(c).  such  quantities  of  raw  sugar  as  are  re- 
quired to  permit  Importation  In  such  cal- 
endar year  of  a  total  of  ten  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  from  such  country; 

"'(11)  There  shall  next  be  apportioned  to 
the    Republic    of    the    Philippines    16    per 


centum  of  the  remainder  of  such  importa- 
tion; 

"  '(ill)  The  balance.  Including  any  unfilled 
balances  from  allocations  already  provided, 
shall  be  allocated  to  or  purchased  from  for- 
eign countries  having  quotas  under  section 
202(c),  other  than  those  provided  for  In  the 
preceding  subparagraph  ( 1 1 .  In  amounts  pro- 
rated according  to  the  quotas  established 
under  section  202(c)  :  Provided,  That  If 
additional  amounts  of  sugar  are  required  the 
President  may  authorize  the  purchase  of 
such  amounts  from  any  foreign  countries, 
without  regard  to  allocation: 

"'(3)  If  the  President  finds  that  raw 
sugar  Is  not  reasonably  available,  he  may  as 
provided  in  (2)  above,  cause  or  permit  to  be 
Imported  such  quantity  of  sugar  In  the  form 
of  direct-consumption  sugar  as  may  be  re- 
quired.' 

"Sbc.  6.  Sections  101  (J).  203.  205(a),  209 
(a),  209(c).  and  307  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  the  Territory  of  in 
each  place  where  they  appear  therein." 

Mr.  COOLEY  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment).  Mr.  ChaiiTnan, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
disF>ensed  with.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  I  think  everybody  under- 
stands it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carohna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  iMr  Mills) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr  ANFtrso, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  havinp  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  ■  H.R  12311 ) 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  On  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  396,  nays  0.  answered  "pres- 
ent" 0.  not  voting  36.  as  follows: 

I  No.  170) 
YEAS — 396 


Abbltt 

Ashmore 

Becker 

Abernethy 

Asplnall 

Beckworth 

Adair 

Auchlncloss 

Belcher 

AddonlzU 

Avery 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Albert 

Ayres 

Bennett,  Mich 

Alexander 

Baldwin 

Berry 

Alger 

Baring 

Betts 

Allen 

Barr 

Boggs 

Andersen, 

Barry 

Boland 

Minn. 

Bass,  N  H 

Boiling 

Andrews 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Bolton 

AnfUBO 

Bates 

Bonner 

Arends 

Baumbart 

Bosch 

Bow 

Boykln 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brock 

Brooks.  La. 

Brooks.  Tex 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Oa. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Budge 

Burdlck 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

B>Tne,  Pa. 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 

Coheian 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Cvirtls.  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Denton 

IDent 

Derounlan 

De.-wlnskl 

Devine 

DlggB 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donohue 

Etooley 

Dorn,N.Y 

Dorn.  S.C. 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dovle 

Dulskl 

Durham 

Dwyer 

EUott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynn 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Forand 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Prazier 

Prellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

George 

Gialmo 

Gilbert 

GkKxlell 

Granahan 

Grant 

Green.  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 


Grosa 
Gubser 
Hagen 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpem 
Hardy 
Hargis 
Harmon 
Hams 
Harrison 
Hays 
Healey 
H'bert 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hess 

Hlestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman.  111. 
Hoffman.  Mich 
Hogan 
Hollfield 
Holland 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddles  ton 
Hull 
Ikard 
Inouye 
Irwin 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson,  Md. 
Johnson,  Wis. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Judd 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kasem 
Kastenmeler 
Keams 
Keith 
Kelly 
Kllbum 
KUday 
Kllgore 
King.  CaUf . 
King,  Utah 
Klrwan 
Kltchln 
Kluczynskl 
Knox 
Kowalskl 
Kyi 
Lafore 
Laird 
Landrum 
Lane 
Langen 
Lankford 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lesinskl 
Levering 
Llbonatl 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
Loser 

McCormack 
McCuUoch 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McPali 
McGlnley 
McGovern 
Mclntlre 
McMillan 
McSween 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Marshall 
Matthews 
May 
Meader 
Merrow 
Metcalf 
Meyer 
Micnel 
Miller,  Clem 
Miller. 
George  P. 


M.Uer.N  y. 

MillUcen 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Mitchell 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N  Mex. 

Morrison 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Mumma 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

Norrell 

OBrien,  ni. 

OBrlen   N.Y. 

O  Hara.  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

ONeiU 

Oliver 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Felly 

Perkins 

Pfo«t 

PhUbln 

PUcher 

Pillion 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Porter 

Powell 

Preston 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Ray 

Reece,  Tenn 

Rees,  Kans. 

Reuss 

Rhode-:.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riehlman 

RUey 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Short 

Slkes 

Slier 

Simpson 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  KaTiS. 

Smith,  Mlsb 

Smith   Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taber 
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Taylor 

UUman 

Whltener 

Teague.  Caur. 

Utt 

Whltten 

Teague,  Tex. 

Vanlk 

Widnall 

Teller 

Van  Pelt 

Williams 

Tbomas 

V.iP.  Z.mdt 

Willis 

Thompson,  La. 

Wamwrlght 

Wilson 

Thompson,  Tex 

Wallhauser 

Wlnstead 

Thomson.  Wyo 

Walter 

Wolf 

Thornberry 

Wampler 

Wright 

Toll 

WatCi 

Yates 

ToUefson 

Weaver 

Young 

Trimble 

Wel3 

Zablockl 

Tuck 

West  land 

Zelenko 

Udall 

Wharton 
N.\YS — 0 

ANSWERKl  >  "PRESENT- —0 

NOT  VOTING — 36 

AUord 

Brown,  Mo. 

Keogh 

Anderson, 

Buckley 

Martin 

Mont. 

C&rnahan 

Mason 

Ashley 

Chiperfleld 

Morris.  Okla. 

Bailey 

Davis.  Ga. 

Sheppard 

Baker 

Dnwson 

Spence 

Harden 

Edmondson 

Steed 

Barrett 

Glenn 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Bentley 

Gray 

Vinson 

Blatnlk 

Jackson 

Wler 

Blltch 

J  arm  an 

Wlthrow 

Bowles 

Kee 

Younger 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.    AJford   with    SI:     .Martin. 

Mr.  Bowles  with  Mr   BaJter. 

Mr.  Camahan  with  Mr  Chiperfleld. 

Mr    Edmondson  with  Mr.   Glenn. 

Mr   .^^.  lersrn  of  Montana  with  Mr   Mason. 

M--  :  :r.:  son  of  New  Jersey  w'.th  Mr. 
W;-.-. r  •J.- 
Mr    v.r.son  wl*h    Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr   Der.t  with  Mr   Younger. 

Mr    Birre':':  with  Mr    Bentley. 

The  :e.>ult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENTDING  CERT. UN  LAWS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  LIGHT  OF 
THE  ADMISSION  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  HAWAII  INTO   THE    UNION 

Mr.  ASPINALI.  xMr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
%  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con.  Res. 
7W)  and  ai.k  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  in  the  en- 
rollment of  the  bill  (H.R.  11602)  entlUed 
"An  act  to  amend  certain  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  light  of  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  into  the  Union,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," the  Clerk  of  the  House  be.  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the 
following  corrections  In  the  House  engrossed 
bill:  On  page  9,  line  7,  strike  out  "1960."  and 
insert  "1950.";  on  page  15,  line  15,  strike 
"1960"  and  insert  "1950";  on  page  31,  line  2, 
strike  out  "15(a)"  and  Insert  "14fa)";  on 
page  31.  line  3,  strike  out  "24(a),"  and  Insert 
"23(a),";  on  page  31,  line  4.  strike  out  "3 
of  section  30(d) , "  and  insert  "(3)  of  section 
29(d),";  on  page  31,  line  5.  strike  out  "sec- 
tion  31,"   and  insert    'section  30,";    on   page 

31,  line  6,  strike  out  "section  21(b)"  and  in- 
sert "section  20(b) ";  on  page  31,  line  12, 
strike  out  "?l(a)"  and  insert  "30(a)";  on 
page  31,  line  24.  strike  out  "section  15"  and 
insert  "section  14  ';  on  page  32,  line  2,  strike 
out  "section  15(a)"  and  insert  "section  14 
(a)";  on  page  32,  line  8,  strike  out  "section 
15(a)"  and  insert  "section  14(a)";  on  page 

32,  line    10.    strike    out    "section    31(c)(1)" 
and  insert  "section  30(c)(1)";    on  page  32, 


line  15,  strike  out  "section  15,  by  section  21 
(a)."  and  Insert  "section  14,  by  section  20 
(a),";  on  page  32.  line  16,  strike  out  "24(b)," 
and  Insert  "23(b),":  on  page  32,  line  17. 
strike  out  "section  30,"  and  Insert  "section 
29.";  and  on  page  32.  line  18,  strike  out  "sec- 
tion 31"  and  insert  "section  30." 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OP   1954 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  8229)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  exemption  from  in- 
come tax  for  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment benefit  trusts,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate' 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  apE>oints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Mills.  Porand,  King 
of  California,  Mason,  and  Byrios  of 
Wisconsin. 


BOUNDARY    MARKERd    ON    INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 

Mr  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4386)  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  make  it  unlawful  to  destroy,  deface, 
or  remove  certain  boundary  markers  on 
Indian  reservations,  and  to  trespass  on 
Indian  reservations  to  hunt,  fish,  or 
trap,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  14.  after  "fishing"  insert 
"thereon". 

Page  2,  line  15.  after  "flsh"  insert  "there- 
from". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COORDINATED  SYSTT  M  r.p  TRANS- 
,     PORTATION    FOR    IHE    NATIONS 
CAPITAL 

Mr.  McMillan  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  11135>  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  a  coordinated  system  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  National  Capital  region:  to 
create  a  temporary  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency;  to  authorize  ne- 
gotiation to  create  an  interstate  agency; 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES.  SPECIAL 
AND  SELECT  COMMITTEES.  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1960 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

KousK  RcsoLtmON  582 

Resolved,  That,  to  the  extent  necessary, 
authorized  salaries  and  expenses  of  special 
and  select  committees,  fiscal  year  1960,  may 
be  paid  from  the  Item  "Miscellaneous  Items." 
contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  briefly  what  this  is 
all  about? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  This  Is  simply  a 
bookkeeping  matter.  It  has  precedent. 
We  have  done  it  a  number  of  times  in 
the  past.  It  permits  the  disbursing 
office  to  pay  salaries  and  exp>enses  of 
special  and  select  committees  out  of  the 
iniscellaneous  fund,  when  the  contingent 
fund  for  that  specific  purpose  is  ex- 
hausted. 

The  legislative  committee,  just  a  few 
days  ago.  provided  that  because  of  the 
deficit  in  that  fund  right  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  these  expenses  may  be 
paid  out  of  the  miscellaneous  fund  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  It  takes  about 
10  days  to  do  it  and  this  is  the  last  day 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

As  I  said,  it  simply  permits  these  ex- 
penses for  these  special  and  select  com- 
mittees, including  salaries  and  expenses, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  miscellaneous  fund. 
It  is  actually  a  bookkeeping  transaction. 

Mr.  GROSS  Strictly  a  bookkeeping 
transaction? 

Mr    BURLESON.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  this  matter  was  cleared  with  me  and 
members  of  the  committee  on  our  side  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  think  it  Is 
something  that  needs  to  be  done. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in  the 
Chamber  when  the  last  rollcall  vote  was 
started,  but  was  called  out  and  was  not 
able  to  get  back  until  after  the  rollcall 
was  completed.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the  sugar  bill. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
called  out  of  the  Chamber  when  the  roU- 
call  vote  on  the  sugar  bill  was  being  had. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

DRESDEN,   ILL  ,   ATOMIC   POWER- 
PLANT  AT  FULL  POWER 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  8  p.m., 
central  daylight  saving  time,  on  Wednes- 
day, July  29.  1960,  America's  largest 
atomic  powerplant,  the  Dresden  nuclear 
power  station,  located  47  miles  south- 
west of  Chicago,  demonstrated  full  power 
operation  for  the  first  time. 

Almost  18  years  after  the  atomic  age 
dawned  in  Illinois  under  the  stands  of 
Stagg  Field  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
on  December  2,  1942,  Dresden  is  send- 
ing 180  000  kilowatts  of  electricity  over 
transmission  lines  of  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co  into  homes,  farms,  and  fac- 
tories in  Chicago  and  the  northern  part 
of  the  State. 

This  plant,  which  was  under  construc- 
tion 3  years — and  completed  within 
the  original  schedule,  will  be  one  of  the 
prime  sources  of  Information  on  the 
op>eration  of  large  nuclear  electric  plants 
for  the  next  4  years,  as  it  will  hold  the 
distinction  of  being  the  Nation's  largest 
operating  nuclear  power  reactor  for  at 
least  that  long. 

At  full  pwwer  Dresden  produces  enough 
electricity  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  city 
of  more  than  200,000  population. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  designed 
and  built  I>resden  for  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co.  and  the  Nuclear  Power 
Group,  Inc.,  which  contributed  funds  for 
research  and  development  expense. 

The  Nuclear  Power  Group  consists  of 
Commonwealth  Edison.  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Service  Corp.,  Central  Illinois 
Light  Co.,  Illinois  Power  Co..  Union  Elec- 
tric Co.  of  Missouri,  and  the  Bechtel 
Corp.,  engineer-constructor  of  the  plant. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  to  those 
who  have  made  Dresden  a  reality  today. 
It  is  a  symbol  of  accomplishment  and  In- 
dustrial atomic  leadership  of  which  Illi- 
nois and  the  Nation  can  be  proud. 


DRESDEN    F.EACTOR 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 


Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman,  becau.se  I  know 
he  means  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Dresden  reactor,  and  I  wish  to  express 
my  own  pride  that  this  honor  has  come 
to  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentlewoman  is 
correct. 

I  wanted  merely  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Dlinois  I  Mr.  Price!  on 
calling  our  attention  to  this  magnificent 
project  that  was  started  yesterday  just 
45  miles  south  of  Chicago.  We  in  Illinois 
are  extremely  proud  of  this  Dresden 
plant. 

I  think  the  House  should  know  Lliai 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price  1 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  in  many  ways  been 
extremely  helpful  in  making  this  project 
possible,  because  the  committee  has  en- 
couraged those  who  for  many  years 
worked  on  this  project.  I  think  the 
gratitude  of  all  the  people  of  Illmois 
should  go  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Price]  for  his  cooperation  and 
guidance. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remsu-ks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  704  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments, was  considered,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  .■Af- 
fairs asked  unanimous  consent  to  take 
this  bill,  H.R.  11405.  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  consider  it  with  certain  Sen- 
ate amendments  which  permits  the  ap- 
plication of  any  person  originally  eligible 
to  apply  for  national  service  life  insur- 
ance. 

One  would  make  a  new  application 
within  1  year  after  January  1.  1961,  upon 
submission  of  evidence  of  good  health  at 
the  time  of  such  application,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  required  premiums,  and 
thereupon  be  granted  such  insurance. 

An  objection  was  heard  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  SMrrn  ) ,  a 
member  of  our  subcommittee  During 
the  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  this 
gentleman  stated  that  the  subcommittee 
studied  the  legislation  at  great  length, 
and  unanimously  turned  it  down.  He 
asked  if  this  was  correct,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  was  only  one 
meeting  of  this  subcommittee.  All 
members  were  present,  along  with  staff 
counsel.  There  was  a  short  discussion 
on  the  reopening  of  national  service  life 
insurance.  It  was  brought  out  by  the 
staff  counsel  that  Senator  Long  from 
Louisiana,  would  again  attach  an  amend- 
ment onto  a  Senate  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide for  this  reopening.  It  was  then 
agreed  unanimously  to  defer  further  ac- 


tion at  that  time  since  the  Senate  amend- 
ment v,A^  forthcoming. 

I  am  in  favor  of  reopening  national 
service  life  insurance  privileges  because: 
First,  it  does  not  provide  a  new  right; 
second,  it  does  not  expand  an  old  right; 
third,  it  is  not  a  Government  subsidy; 
fourth,  it  will  not  jeopardize  private  car- 
riers; fifth,  it  will  not  unduly  inconven- 
ience the  Veterans'  Administration;  and. 
sixth,  it  does  not  violate  government-in- 
business  principle. 


MAINE  DESPERATELY  NEEDS 
QUODDY 

Mr.  OLIVER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Maine 
and.  in  fact,  all  six  States  in  the  New 
England  region  have  traditionally  re- 
sisted multipurpose  river  basin  develop- 
ment projects  such  as  those  which  have 
processed  into  btneficial  use  the  valuable 
resources  of  the  Tennessee.  Col'ombia. 
and  other  great  rivers  of  Anienca. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  resistance 
can  only  be  explained  in  terms  of  the 
self-serving  greed  and  the  misguided 
judgment  of  the  electric  power  interests 
of  the  region.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  see  the  forest  of  public  mterest  be- 
cause of  the  trees  of  their  selfi.sh  mter- 
ests. 

The  long-considered  and  completely 
surveyed  Passamaquoddy-Rankin  Rapids 
power  project  can  be  and  eventually  will 
be  the  one  effective  solution  for  the  in- 
dustrial stagnation  of  Maine  and  to  a 
substantial  degree,  a  stimulus  for  the 
entire  northern  New  England  area. 

Nevertheless,  we  find  the  same  old 
worn-out  records  of  resistance  being  re- 
played. This  time,  it  is  a  weekly  news- 
paF>er,  published  in  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine, 
ironically  called  the  Enterprise.  I  use 
the  word  "ironically"  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause the  basic  policy  of  this  publication 
is  far  from  that  of  ent^erprise. 

The  special  column  devoted  to  an  at- 
tack on  the  Quoddy  project  and  a  con- 
clusive reply  to  the  same,  adequately  tell 
the  story  of  what  is  wrong  with  Maine. 
AFTAms  OF  State 
(By  Preston  Gurney) 

Not  long  ago,  in  the  remoter  area  served 
by  the  Maine  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Aroostook  County  a  significant  engineering 
device  was  Installed,  known  simply  a?  r  pow- 
er plant,  but  to  be  designated  by  engineers 
In  various  technical  terms.  Its  purpose  was 
to  give  the  p>ower  service  that  last  extra 
wallop  known  as  peak  of  load.  The  event 
drew  some  local  Interest.  Possibly  you  never 
heard  of  it. 

Well,  an  electric  power  company  Is  the 
only  public  utility  that  ever  attempted  to 
be  ready  in  rush  hours  If  everybody  In 
town  turns  all  his  appliances  on  at  once, 
the  power  company  is  expected  to  send 
enough  Juice  over  Its  wires  to  keep  the 
stoves  cooking  supper,  the  lights  on,  the 
milking  machine  going,  and  every  refrigera- 
tor cool.  The  telephone  company  doesn't 
do  it — If  cvervbodv  in   town  tries  to  dial  at 
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or.ce  i  as  occasionally  happens)  the  busy  sig- 
nals .'::.=:  ;  •;  1  and  clear.  The  railroads 
never  d;d  it — it  500  people  show  up  for  one 
Buddlmer  :.':.'•:■'  is  irouble.  Steamboats  can 
leave  peop>'  r.  xharves.  But  the  power 
coaipar.ies  "  .p  "  il:/-^  -heir  total  installations 
so  thpy  ::i:.  a^     :v.rr.     i.ite  the  peaks  and  the 

This  IS  why  the  town  of  Rangeley  Is  get- 
ting power  from  Rumford.  Last  year,  with 
the  A-iter  down  in  Kennebago  Stream  and 
the  d.esei  auxiliaries  eicting  up,  there  were 
times  the  power  company  there  covildn't 
give  to  everybody.  They  divided  the  area 
into  sections,  and  gave  power  to  one  sec- 
tion at  a  time  so  freezers  could  be  charged. 
Come  night,  light  dimmed,  voltage  dropped 
off.  So.  they  drove  a  line  down  through  to 
Rumford,  plugged  into  the  Central  Maine 
system,  and  Rangeley  this  summer  will  have 
all  the  power  it  needs.  The  telephone  oper- 
ator may  tell  you,  however,  that  her  cir- 
cuits are  busy,  or  you  may  have  trouble 
finding  a  bus.    So  it  goes. 

The  reason  for  this  primer-like  explana- 
tion Is  by  way  of  showing  the  basic  fault  in 
the  Passamaquoddy  Tidal  project — which 
altogether  too  few  people  understand  at  this 
late  date.  The  tide,  which  ebbs  and  flows 
twice  In  24  hours,  does  not  keep  time  with 
the  hands  on  the  clock.  The  cycle  Is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Quoddy  engineers  as  a  24.85- 
hours  matter.  The  varying  pool  levels  and 
the  varying  tide  changes  would  bother  no 
end  In  any  program  of  continuous  power. 

Prom  this  situation,  in  all  directions,  stem 
the  reasons  why  Quoddy  is  anything  but  the 
feasible  project  It  has  been  called.  For  one 
thing,  the  "swings"  in  generation  would  give 
a  firm  output  of  95.000  kilowatts  from  an 
Installation  of  345,000  kilowatts  of  genera- 
tors. To  use  the  water  available,  they'd 
have  to  put  in  all  that  equipment,  but  they 
couldn't  get  that  load  out  of  It.  This 
minimum  generation  would  occur  periodi- 
cally at  the  time  they  needed  peak,  and  con- 
Tersely,  the  peak  would  occur  at  periodical 
times  when  they  had  no  use  for  it.  The 
output  would  match  the  demand  only  at 
those  times  when  the  tide  coincided  with 
man's  customary  habits. 

It's  as  simple  as  that.  The  Quoddy  tidal 
project,  if  built,  would  occasionally  be  meet- 
ing the  demand,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  time 
It  would  be  making  less  than  was  needed,  or 
more  than  they  could  sell.  This  led  to  the 
next  step  In  the  engineer's  plans — an  auxil- 
iary hydroelectric  plant  somewhere  else 
which  could  take  up  the  slack.  The  favorite 
turned  out  to  be  the  Rankin  Rapids  dam. 
which  would  have  an  installed  capacity  of 
460,000  kw  more  than  Quoddy)  and  would 
run  full  blarst  when  the  tide  was  out,  and 
slack  off  when  the  tide  was  propitious.  An 
ordinary  person,  feeling  his  way  In  the 
mounta'nous  total  of  the  Quoddy  plan. 
mleht  well  ask  why  Quoddy  needs  to  be  built 
:f  R  :  sin  R.aplds  can  supply  more  power  in 
the  .'irst  place. 

■What  an  ordinary  person,  at  this  point, 
neglects  to  assess  in  the  pioneering  spirit 
of  those  engineers  who  would  like  to  try 
and  see  If  they  can  make  the  thing  go. 
Quoddy  Is  such  a  tremendous  Idea  that  it 
inspires  the  imagination  and  beguiles  the 
normal  Judgments.  These  engineers  did  a 
good  Job  In  their  international  report,  and 
actually  brought  their  Inspired  enthusiasms 
Into  the  shadow.  They  said  it  was  "feas- 
ible," and  left  us  to  chew  on  that  word, 
without  emphasis  on  the  numerous  other 
things  they  said  about  It.  They  referred  to 
novel  and  untried  problems,  the  challenge 
of  huge  land-mov.:.^  Jobs,  the  question  of 
successfully  closl r.a:  .i  gap  in  the  tidal  surges. 
the  electrochemical  problems  with  salt 
water — all  of  uhlch  are  vast  conundrxuns 
which  an  engineer  would  like  to  play  with. 
»n  r,f-f  If  he  could  do  It.  They  plainly  said 
thdC   the  scope  of   the  Job  Intrigued  them, 


and  spoke  of  scale  models  to  try  out  first — 
before  the  true  feasibility  could  be  deter- 
mined. 

However,  no  amount  of  their  bright  en- 
thusiasm could  overrate  the  plain  eco- 
nomics. The  low  "head"  of  their  water,  the 
depth  of  the  bays,  the  huge  gates  and  locks, 
everything  made  the  cost  of  Quoddy  power 
excessive.  Arithmetic  went  crazy.  The 
Cousins  Island  steam  plant  of  the  CMP  rates 
a  cost  of  1210  per  kw;  Quoddy  would  go  to 
95.600.  Rankin  Rapids  would  cost  »338  p>€r 
kw — but  the  entire  cost  of  Quoddy  would 
have  to  be  applied  since  Rankin  Rapids 
would  not  be  built  except  to  firm  up  Quod- 
dy. How  would  you  compute  It?  Rankin 
Rapids  Is  slated  to  produce  83  percent  of 
the  firm  capacity  of  Quoddy— but  the  num- 
erous millions  would  be  spent  on  Quoddy 
instead  of  Rankin  Rapids.  All  of  which 
says,  In  a  complicated  way.  exactly  what 
was  said  at  Rangeley  when  the  lights  dim- 
med, and  what  was  said  in  the  Maine  Public 
Service  conference  room  when  they  decided 
to  put  in  an  auxiliary  plant  The  only  dif- 
ference being  that  electric  light  companies 
operate  within  their  capitalization.  They 
do  not  have  free  tax  money  to  doodle  around 
with,  and  they  have  to  be  reasonable  They 
can  not  make  thousand-dollar  watts  and  sell 
them  for  2  cents  apiece.  Quoddy.  because 
It  would  be  made  with  free  tax  money,  and 
because  it  Is  so  all-fired  complicated  It  en- 
flames  the  Imagination,  could  and  did  pro- 
pose such  absurd  arithmetic  and  still  seemed 
wise  to  some  people.  There  are  those  who 
can  read  all  this  and  say.  "We  knew  that." 
But  a  great  many  people  do  not  yet  realise 
these  things,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  ele- 
mentary. V.  e  have  dared  to  explain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  letter  from 
a  longtime  fighter  for  Quoddy,  Mr  Ros- 
coe  Emer>',  of  Eastport.  Maine,  con- 
clusively answers  the  uninformed  and 
prejudiced  attack  of  the  so-called 
Eiiterprise: 

Eastport.  Mainb,  June  28.  1960. 
EnrroR.  The  ENTxapRisK, 
Lisbon  Falls.  Maine. 

Deab  Mr.  EDnon:  While  your  editorial  at- 
titude to  the  Quoddy-Rankln  project  will 
probably  not  be  changed  much  by  any 
presentation,  however  valid.  In  view  of  your 
various  connections  you  may  feel  that  ordi- 
nary fairness  demands  that  the  following  re- 
ply to  the  article  In  your  Issue  of  June  16 
under  the  byline  of  Mr.  Preston  Ourney 
should  be  allowed  space  in  yovir  publication. 

The  essence  of  Mr.  Giirney's  case  seems 
to  be  that  the  Quoddy  project  by  lt«elf  is 
not  economic,  and  that  the  comparatively 
low-cost  Rankin  Rapids  project  was  tied  In 
with  It  solely  to  Justify  the  favorable  re- 
port on  the  combined  projects  by  the  Inter- 
national Passamaquoddy  Engineering  Board. 
He  also  threw  in  figures  on  comparative 
costs  of  power  installations,  and  a  sugges- 
tion or  two  that  the  engineers  were  Just 
after  something  to  experiment  with  and 
wanted  to  play  around  with  Government 
funds  without  regard  to  getting  value  there- 
for. 

The  report  he  caIIs  into  question  was 
made  after  3  years  of  Intensive  study  by  en- 
gineers of  distinguished  ability,  long  ex- 
perience, and  established  integrity,  many  of 
them  members  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  whose  record  with  public  works 
In  this  country  speaks  for  Itself.  We  asked 
that  the  survey  be  comprehensive.  Impartial, 
and  authoritative.  That  Is  the  kind  of  a 
avixyey  they  made,  and  we  believe  It  repre- 
sents the  truth  about  the  combined  projects 
as  nearly  as  it  can  be  established  in  ad- 
vance by  any  human  agency.  Mr.  Gurney 
has  taken  on  quite  a  respcnsiblllty  In  urging 
his  personal  Judgment  against  theirs. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  no  present  or 
Immediate  prospect  that  any  Maine  utility 


could  or  would  develop  the  Rankin  Rapids 
power,  no  matter  how  cheap  it  may  be  per 
kilowatt.  It  would  cost  $146  million  to 
build:  It  has  no  visible  local  market  for  its 
power;  and  It  Is  essentially  an  International 
project,  probably  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Joint  Commission,  since 
after  leaving  Maine  It  swings  off  Into  New 
Brunswick,  where  Its  power  potential  would 
be  multiplied  sevenfold  by  the  Rankin  stor- 
age. 

In  the  second  place  not  only  would  Rankin 
firm  up  Quoddy  but  Quoddy  would  firm  up 
Rankin,  where  the  power,  like  all  of  that  on 
rivers.  Is  variable.  It  Is  not  as  variable  as 
tidal  power  but  It  Is  still  definitely  variable — 
witness  the  scanty  flow  of  Maine  rivers  In 
1947,  and  the  loss  of  power  on  the  Oolumbia 
River  In  the  drought  of   1950-51. 

In  the  third  place,  both  Quoddy  and  Ran- 
kin are  worth  more  in  combination  than  the 
sum  of  their  benefits  If  developed  separately, 
and  neither  wlU  probably  be  built  without 
the  other.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  those 
who  propose  separate  development  for  Ran- 
kin have  the  slightest  Intention  or  desire  to 
bring  about  Its  construction.  On  the  other 
hand.  Judging  from  the  somewhat  phony 
campaign  to  "Save  the  Allagash"  there  la 
some  reason  to  believe  they  don't  want  it 
ever,  built  with,  or  without  Quoddy.  Cana- 
dians would  of  course  want  It  for  the  dcwn- 
rtream  benefits  It  would  make  available  to 
them  For  Americans.  Its  desirability  is  ap- 
parently limited  to  lU  connection  with 
Quoddy. 

Those  who  argue  that  Rankin  with  a 
benefit- to-cost  ratio  of  1  75  would  be  waat«d 
if  combined  with  Quoddy  "to  make  a  proj- 
ect look  good"  Ignore  the  fact  that  Quoddy- 
Rankin  would  produce  SI  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  as  compared  with  1  2  billion  or  less 
for  Rankin  alone.  Quoddy  supplying  1.9 
billion  as  Its  contribution  The  total  kilo- 
watt-hour cost  of  Quoddy -Rankin  power  la 
7.2  mills,  which  Is  less  than  that  of  steam- 
produced  power  on  this  side  of  the  border, 
and  very  close  to  the  average  American - 
Canadian  steampower  cost.  Although  Cana- 
dian coal  is  subsidized  by  the  government, 
the  cost  per  kllowatt-hoiir  Is  the  thing  to 
consider.  EXoes  Mr  Ourney  question  that,  or 
the  desirability  of  3.1  billion  kilowatt- hours, 
available  to  meet  our  rapidly  Increasing  need 
of.  and  demand  for,  power? 

In  the  fourth  place.  Quoddy-Rankln 
wouldn't  cost  the  Government  a  penny  In 
the  long  run.  Its  benefit -to-cost  ratio  on  a 
50-year  basis  of  amortization  is  181  which 
means  that  it  would  pay  for  Itself  completely 
in  that  time.  Juat  as  TVA  is  paying  for  It- 
self, besides  raising  the  standard  of  living 
in  its  area,  producing  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  In  income  taxes.  Increased  recrea- 
tional. Industrial,  and  commercial  activity, 
and  constituting  a  growing  asset  to  the  Na- 
tion at  large  Why  should  Maine  look 
askance  at  a  gift  like  this? 

There  Is  another  and  deeply  disturbing 
side  to  this  whole  situation.  How  can  any 
Maine  resident,  sincerely  interested  in  the 
prosperity  and  growtii  of  his  State,  oppose 
the  expenditure  of  $687  million  in  Maine  to 
produce  an  ample  supply  of  power,  which 
we  do  not  now  have  and  which  would  release 
power  which  must  now  be  committed  to 
other  purposes,  to  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment we  so  urgently  need? 

How  can  he  reject  the  booming  uplift  It 
would  give  our  economy,  and  the  thousands 
of  new  Jobs  It  would  create?  What  possible 
Justification  can  there  be  for  stich  an  act  of 
civic  masochism?  In  any  other  State,  wreck- 
ers, and  objectors  of  such  projects  would  be 
ostracized  or  driven  "underground"  where 
they  belong,  especially  If  like  most  of  the 
kind  we  have  here,  they  have  opposed  Fed- 
eral expenditures  no  where  else  but  In  their 
home  area.  Billions  of  Federal  funds  have 
been  spent  in  the  south,  southwest,  and 
northwest,  without  a  word  of  protest  from 
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them,  for  irrigation,  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, and  power,  all  contributing  massively 
to  the  economy  of  the  areas  concerned:  and 
not  by  any  means  all  self-llquldatlng  as  the 
Quoddy-Rankln  project  would  be.  Is  this 
their  advice  to  the  Federal  Goveriunent. 
"Spend  what  you  will  elsewhere  In  this 
country  and  abroad  for  public  works,  but 
not   here?" 

The  Maine  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  adopted  as  a  slogan  "Keep  Maine  grow- 
ing." Should  that  be  changed  to  "Keep 
Maine  from  growing"? 

In  this  connection,  attention  may  well 
be  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
10  years.  Maine  has  gained  only  55.000  in 
population,  most  of  which  can  be  credited 
to  various  military  Installations.  Seven  of 
our  sixteen  counties  lost  population  In  that 
decade,  and  of  the  others,  only  Penobscot, 
Aroostook  and  Cumberland  made  anything 
like  significant  gains,  which  would  probably 
be  greatly  reduced  or  eliminated  altogether 
if  the  military  InstaUations  referred  to  were 
discontinued.  Maine  has  not  been  progress- 
ing. A  Bowdoln  professor  of  economics.  In 
addressing  recently  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Council  of  Maine,  pointed  out  that 
Maine's  economic  growth  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  national  average  growth,  and  that 
the  personal  per  capita  Income  In  Maine  is 
$350  below  the  national  average.  The  Port- 
laud  Press  Ueritld  in  a  recent  editorial  said 
unemployment  In  this  State  is  well  above 
the  national  average,  and  is  costing  the  State 
$45  million  annually  In  wage  losses;  and  that 
candidates  for  public  office  might  well  con- 
centrate on  finding  a  remedy  for  It. 

The  only  remedy  In  ."^Ight  thus  far.  and  by 
far  the  best  and  most  effective  one,  la  the 
Quoddy-Rankln  project.  Mr.  Editor,  Isn't 
your  true  policy,  as  a  professed  booster  of 
Maine,  to  promote  Maine  prosperity  by 
promoting  Quoddy-Rankln,  rather  than  to 
Join  with  wreckers  and  objectors  In  opposing 
It? 

Tours  very  truly. 

R   C.  Emery 


PROTECTION  FOR  LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCERS 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wj-oming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  which  is  most 
essential  to  provide  protection  for  pro- 
ducers and  feeders  of  livestock  when 
they  show  that  the  increased  import  of 
meat  or  meat  products  causes  or  threat- 
ens serious  injury  to  their  industiT- 

My  bill,  HJl.  12878.  has  been  referred 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  it  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  vaiious  responsible  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  will  be  asked  to  ex- 
pidlte  their  reports  so  that  action  can  be 
taken  on  the  bill  in  this  session  if  there 
is  a  recess  as  appears  will  be  the  fact 
or  at  least  very  soon  after  the  new  Con- 
gress convenes  next  January. 

It  is  extremely  vital  that  we  deal  with 
this  problem  in  light  of  a  4-to-2  decision 
on  June  1  of  the  majoritj*  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission.  The  Commission 
held  that  producers  and  feeders  of  sheep 


and  lambs  were  not  entitled  to  relief 
under  the  escape  clause,  even  if  they 
could  show  serious  injury  or  tlireat  of 
injury  from  increased  imports  of  carcass 
lamb  and  mutton.  The  four  members  of 
the  Commission  held  that  for  producers 
or  feeders  to  be  entitled  to  relief,  they 
must  show  increased  import  of  live  sheep 
and  lambs  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause 
or  thieaten  serious  injury  to  their  in- 
dustry. The  Commission  held,  in  effect, 
that  any  objection  and  showing  of  in- 
jury as  far  as  imports  of  carcass  or 
frozen  meat  products,  would  have  to 
come,  not  from  producers  and  feeders, 
but  from  the  packers. 

The  impact  of  this  decision.  Mr. 
Speaker,  upon  the  entire  livestock  in- 
dustry and.  for  that  matter,  agriculture 
in  general,  is  apparent. 

The  finding  of  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  that  the  rapid  increase  in 
imports  did  not  cause  or  threaten  seri- 
ous injury  to  our  domestic  industry  was 
most  disturbing  to  the  producers  and 
feeders  and  to  those  of  us  who  had 
joined  in  working  hard  on  the  presenta- 
tion before  the  commattee.  The  impact 
of  their  decision  that  producers  still 
would  not  be  entitled  to  relief  even  if, 
in  the  futui-e.  they  made  a  satisfactory 
showing  of  injury  from  imports,  is 
devastating. 

It  must  be  corrected. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  will 
overturn  such  an  interpretation  in  the 
f"uture  and  provide  that  the  producers 
and  the  feedei's  of  the  live  animals  shall 
be  considered  interested  parties  under 
any  escap>c  clause  investigation,  and  are 
included  within  the  definition  of  "domes- 
tic industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products." 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  finding  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  this  escape 
clause  proceeding  was  a  4-to-2  decision. 
The  two  minority  Commissioners,  with 
whom  I  am  in  complete  accord,  stated: 

We  can  think  of  no  valid  reason  why  the 
Commission  should  not  now  recognize  pro- 
ducers of  lambs  and  sheep  as  an  interested 
party  In  an  escape  clause  proceeding  to  re- 
strict imports  of  lamb  and  mutton. 

These  two  Commissioners  also  found 
a  threat  of  serious  injury  and  recom- 
mended that  relief  be  exterided.  They 
very  clearly  pointed  up  the  necessity  for 
the  type  of  legislation  which  I  have  in- 
troduced when,  in  their  statement,  they 
said: 

As  for  the  enigmatic  view  that  raisers  of 
sheep  and  lambs  are  not  part  of  the  Industry 
that  produces  lamb  and  mutton  and  hence 
are  not  even  an  Interested  party  for  the 
major  purposes  of  this  Investigation,  we  ob- 
serve only  grim  paradox:  those  who  have 
demonstrated  the  most  Interest  and  have 
the  most  at  stake  (the  raisers  of  sheep  and 
lanvbs)  do  not  qualify  as  an  Interested 
party;  but  those  who  have  shown  virtually 
no  Interest  and  have  little  at  stake  ( the 
slaughterers  of  sheep  and  lambs)  do  so 
qualify — despite  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  not  find  It  practicable  to  identify 
those  slaugrhterers  as  constituting  a  separate 
Industry  eligible  for  escape  clause  relief 
under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  at  stake  is  quite 
clear. 

I  trust  my  bill  can  be  given  thorough 
and  favorable  consideration  by  the  Ways 


and  Means  Committee  and  that  it  can  be 
enacted  into  law  to  correct  this  serious 
inequity. 


COMMITTEE     ON     MERCHANT     MA- 
RINE   AND   FISHERIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  tomorrow  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  ACT  OF  1959 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  LMr.  Buckley  J  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoiu). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  the  splendid  accomplishments  of 
the  Pubhc  Buildings  Act  of  1959  •  Public 
Law  86-249  t .  This  act  is  also  known  as 
the  Jones  Act  since  it  was  authored  and 
championed  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league on  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Jones ]. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation  im- 
der  the  Jones  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959.  the  Public  Works  Committees  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  approved  proposals  for 
the  construction  of  76  new  buildings  in  40 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  committees  have  also  approved  ma- 
jor alterations  to  28  existing  Federal 
facilities. 

Basically  the  Jones  Act  establi.«;hed  a 
uniform  method  for  the  orderly  meet- 
ing of  Federal  space  requirements  by 
purchasing  existing  buildings,  altering 
and  modernizing  Goverrmient-owned 
buildings,  and  constructing  new  build- 
ings. It  places  in  the  General  Sen-ices 
Administration  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  a  continuing  survey  of  Fed- 
eral space  requirements  throughout  all 
the  States. 

From  its  surveys,  GSA  selects  projects 
based  upon  the  comparative  need  for 
each  building  with  due  consideration 
given  to  the  equitable  distribution  of 
projects  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  projects  are  then  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  advice  as  to 
conformity  of  the  required  expenditures 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 

Thereafter  GSA  submits  a  detailed 
prospectus  on  each  project  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Repre^sentatives.  respec- 
tively, for  consideration.  The  approval 
of  both  committees  is  GSA's  authoiity 
to  request  appropriations  and  proceed 
with  the  projects. 

To  permit  advance  planning  and  or- 
derly programing,  GSA  requesu^  funds 
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for  the  acquisition  of  sites  and  the  design 
of  buildings  in  advance  of  funds  for  con- 
struction. This  assures  prompt  con- 
struction of  the  project  as  soon  as  funds 
are  provided  for  this  purpose 

Buildings  are  located  on  sites  whuch 
will  contribute  to  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  Government  operations.  If  a 
suitable  Government-owned  site  is  not 
available  for  an  approved  project.  GSA 
is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  for  use  as 
sites  or  as  additions  to  sites  by  purchase, 
condemnation,  donation,  or  exchange. 

Generally,  the  projects  are  designed  by 
private  architects  and  engineers  from  the 
general  locality  of  the  project,  with  pro- 
fessional competence  the  basis  of  selec- 
tion. 

In  awarding  construction  contracts. 
GSA  encourages  the  widest  possible  com- 
petition through  the  use  of  publicly 
opened  sealed  bids  Awards  go  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder  in  conformity 
with  GSA's  plans  and  specifications 

The  Jones  Act.  therefore,  has  provided 
workable  legislative  authority  which  will 
go  far  toward  a.NSunng  the  development 
of  well-balanced  construction  programs 
necessary  to  reduce  the  huge  backlog  of 
Federal  space  requirements  and  has  es- 
tablished the  basis  on  which  coordinated 
programs  can  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  light  of  national  space  re- 
quirements and  e.xisting  budgetary  con- 
ditions. 

A  list  of  the  projects  approved  by  both 
committees  as  of  June  28  follows: 
State,  Citt,  and  Project 

Alabama.  Decatur,  post  office  and  Federal 
oflSce  building 

Alaska,  Juneau,  post  office  and  courthouse. 

.\rlzona,  Nogales.  border  station  (exten- 
sion) . 

Arkansas,  Camden,  poet  office,  etc. 

California,  Bakersfleld,  Federal  office  build- 
ing: Los  Angeles,  customhouse  and  Federal 
office  building;  San  Francisco,  courthouse 
and  Federal  office  building. 

Colorado.  Denver,  courthouse  and  Federal 
office  building.  OSA  stores  depot. 

Connecticut,  Hartford.  Federal  office  build- 
ing: Walllngford.  US.  post  office,  etc. 

Delaware.  Wilmington,  courthouse,  cus- 
tomhoxose.  and  Federal  office  building. 

Washington.  DC.  Federal  office  building 
No.  8;  Federal  office  building  No.  9:  Federal 
office  building  No.  10:  Government  Printing 
Office  field  plant:  Court  of  Claims,  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  (and  possi- 
bly the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States) . 

Florida.  Gainesville,  post  office  and  court- 
house; Miami,  Federal  office  building;  Tampa. 
Federal  office  building. 

Georgia,  Statesboro.  post  office,  etc.; 
Thomasvllle.  post  office  and  courthouse; 
Winder,  U.S.  post  office,  etc. 

Hawaii.  Honolulu,  post  office  and  court- 
house;  quarantine  station  and  clinic. 

Idaho,  Boise,  courthouse  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Ellnols,  Chicago,  courthouse  and  Federal 
office  building;  Federal  office  building. 

Indiana,  Seymour,  pxjst  office,  etc. 

Maine,  Augusta,  poet  office  and  Federal  of- 
fice building;  Jackman,  border  station;  Van 
Buren.  border  station;  Vanceboro.  border 
station. 

Maryland.  Baltimore.  Federal  office  build- 
ing 

Massachusetts.  Boston.  Federal  office  build- 
ing: Webster,  post  office. 

Michigan.  Detroit.  Immigration  and  Na- 
turalization Service  Center  (extension)- 
Wyandotte,   post   office,    etc.    (extension) 

ICsslssippl.  Clarksdale.  post  office  and 
covuthouse;  Tupelo,  U.S.  post  office  etc 


Missouri,  Kansas  City,  Federal  office 
building. 

Montana.  Billings,  courthouse  and  Federal 
office  building;  Sweetgrass,  border  station. 

Nebraska.  North  Platte,  post  office  and 
courthouse. 

Nevada,  Reno,  courthouse  and  Federal  of- 
fice building. 

New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  OS  A  stores  de- 
pot annex,  courthouse,  and  Federal  office 
building;  Santa  Fe.  post  office  and  Federal 
office  building. 

New  York.  N.Y  .  customs  court  and  Fed- 
eral office  building. 

North  Carolina.  Bryson  City,  post  office  and 
coiu^house;  Hickory,  post  office,  etc  (exten- 
sion); Thomasvllle.  post  office. 

North  E>akota.  Bismarck,  pxist  office  and 
courthouse;   Pembina,  border  station. 

Ohio.  Clncirmatl,  Federal  office  building; 
Cleveland,  Federal  office  building;  Toledo. 
Federal  office  building. 

Oklahoma,  Tulsa,  post  office  and  Federal 
office  building. 

Oregon,  Medford,  post  office,  etc. 

Pennsylvania.  Johnstown.  U.S.  post  office, 
etc.  (extension);  Lebanon.  US  post  office, 
etc.;  Philadelphia,  post  office  and  coxu-thoxise 
(extension) ;  Pittsburgh.  Federal  office  build- 
ing. 

Rhode  Island.  Westerly,  post  office,  etc. 

South  Carolina.  Charleston,  Federal  office 
building. 

South  Dakota.  Pierre,  post  office  and  court- 
house; Sioux  Falls,  post  office,  etc. 

Tennessee,  Dyersburg.  post  office,  etc.; 
Memphis,  courthouse  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Texas.  Austin,  post  office  and  Federal  of- 
fice building;  El  Paso  (Cordova  Island), 
border  station. 

Utah.  Ogden.  courthouse  and  Federal  of- 
fice building. 

Vermont.  Derby  Line,  border  station  No. 
2;    Montpeller.   poet  office  and  courthouse. 

Washington.  Dayton,  post  office,  etc.;  Rich- 
land, post  office  and  Federal  office  building. 

Wyoming.  Cheyenne,  post  office  and  court- 
house. 


PORTLAND  REGIONAL  POST  OFFICE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  was  informed  by  the  Postmaster 
General  of  his  plan  to  arbitrarily  move 
the  regional  operations  office  of  his  De- 
partment from  Portland,  Oreg..  to  Se- 
attle, Wash.  I  am  shocked  at  the 
abruptness  of  the  decision,  dismayed  at 
its  consequences  for  the  people  of  my 
State  and  congressional  district,  and  de- 
termined that  the  Congress  shall,  at  the 
very  least,  have  an  explanation  and  an 
opportunity  to  give  this  decision  more 
careful  thought  than  has  been  evidenced 
by  the  Postmaster  Generals  announce- 
ment. 

In  his  letter  to  me  on  June  28.  Mr 
Summerfield  concludes  by  saying: 

Your  support  of  this  program  •  •  •  is 
greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Postmaster  General's 
appreciation  is  somewhat  premature. 
Without  being  shown  further  justifica- 
tion for  this  decision,  I  shall  not  only 
find  it  impossible  to  support  it,  but  I  shall 


be  constrained   to  oppose   the  transfer 
with  all  my  energy. 

The  Postmaster  General,  in  his  letter, 
offers  the  usual  explanation  for  the 
transfer  of  a  Post  Office  Department 
office  from  one  city  to  another — "Effl- 
ciency.  "  The  explanation  certainly  begs 
the  question.  What  is  inherently  more 
efficient,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  operating  a 
regional  post  office  in  Seattle  than  in 
Portland?  One  hundred  and  eighty 
families  of  career  employees  of  the  re- 
gional office  have  made  their  homes  in 
Portland  These  p>eople  will  join  the 
long  list  of  "displaced  persons"  who  have 
been  put  in  the  dilemma  of  choosing 
between  leaving  their  homes  or  leaving 
their  jobs  because  of  the  arbitrary  deci- 
sions of  the  Postmaster  General  to  "in- 
crease efficiency"  by  transferring  or 
abolishing  departmental  offices.  An  ex- 
cellent case  in  point  was  the  abolition  of 
several  district  transportation  offices  2 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  in  spite  of  the 
strongest  representations  by  Members  of 
Congress,  by  postal  employees  and  by  the 
general  public,  some  of  these  offices  were 
abolished.  Many  postal  employees  in- 
volved were  first  assured  that  their  jobs 
and  their  hopes  of  remaining  in  the 
communities  where  they  had  made  their 
homes  would  both  be  safeguarded.  In 
the  end.  of  course,  neither  could  be 
assured. 

What  is  involved  in  this  move.  Mr 
Speaker?  First,  we  would  all  agree,  is 
the  actual — not  sp>eculative — efficiency 
of  the  postal  service.  The  Postmaster 
General's  letter  asserts,  without  support- 
ing evidence,  that  the  move  would  make 
the  service  more  efficient.  It  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  see  how  this  would 
be  accomplished.  Certainly,  the  Post- 
master General's  announcement  does 
not  even  attempt  to  discuss,  much  less 
prove,  this  point.  It  is  a  point  in  which 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  involved, 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  would  certainly  be  interested. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral can  find  the  time  to  explain  the 
overriding  reasons  which  compel  this 
move  to  the  Members  and  the  commit- 
tees. I  have  some  information  on  the 
question  of  efficiency  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  pertinent.  The  Portland  regional 
office  now  has  the  use  of  some  30.000 
square  feet  of  space,  furnished  to  it  rent- 
free  by  GSA.  The  move  to  Seattle  would 
involve  the  cost  of  rental  of  30.000  square 
feet  at  an  estimated  rental  of  $4  to  $8 
per  square  foot.  The  cost  of  moving  the 
equipment,  the  files,  and  the  employees 
and  their  families,  is  conservatively 
estimated  at  $500,000.  These  obvious 
expenses,  it  seems  to  me.  detract  from 
the  alleged  "efficiency"  of  this  proposed 
move.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  estimate 
the  real  costs  of  the  delays,  the  confu- 
sion, and  the  slowdown  of  service  which 
inevitably  accompany  the  transfer  of  a 
regional  office  from  one  city  to  another. 
Nor  have  I  included  the  costs  of  the  IBM 
equipment  which  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral suggests  will  be  used  in  the  Seattle 
location. 

What  else  is  involved  In  this  trans- 
fer. Mr.  Speaker?  One  hundred  and 
eighty  career  postal  employees  and  their 
families.  These  people  are  good  citi- 
zens of  Portland.     They  are  taxpayers 
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and  parents.  A  majority  of  them  are 
homeowTiers.  These  people  will  be  ex- 
pected to  sell  their  homes,  or.  as  an  al- 
ternative, to  leave  the  jobs  to  which  they 
have  given  years  of  faithful  and  under- 
paid service.  The  estimates  I  have  at 
hand  are  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment will  lose  50  percent  of  these  180 
career  people.  They  will  not  sell  their 
homes  and  move.  That  does  not  add  up 
to  "Increased  efficiency"  to  me.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

A  payroll  estimated  at  a  million  dol- 
lars v'ill  be  removed  from  Portland.  And 
I  might  add  that  the  city  of  Portland 
and  the  State  of  Oregon  have  had  just 
about  enough  payrolls  vanish  in  recent 
years  from  Republican  administration 
policies  and  decisions. 

In  the  Postmaster  General's  letter 
there  is.  absolutely  no  justification  for 
this  move,  beyond  the  unsupported  con- 
tention that  greater  efficiency  would  re- 
sult. In  oral  conversations.  I  under- 
stand one  of  the  reasons  which  will  be 
brought  forth  to  justify  this  transfer  is 
the  admission  of  Alaska  as  a  State  and 
hence  the  need  for  a  regional  office  in 
Seattle.  Mr.  Speaker.  Alaska  existed  as 
a  territory  and  we  did  not  increase  the 
number  of  post  offices,  or  postal  patrons, 
when  it  became  a  State.  I  should  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska,  would  be  getting  a  little  tired 
of  having  the  onus  for  every  rash  ad- 
ministration decision  placed  on  the  fact 
that  we  have  made  a  change  in  the 
status — not  the  location.  Just  the 
status — of  Alaska. 

I  am  further  told  that  the  transfer 
rests  on  the  contention  that  Seattle  al- 
ready has  several  regional  offices  of  other 
departments  I  had  not  realized  that 
the  administration's  pet  motto — "Them 
that  has,  gets",  had  been  made  a  part 
of  the  operating  code  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

There  may  be  other  reasons  for  this 
decision.  Mr.  Sf>eaker.  I  am  most  cer- 
tainly unaware  of  them ;  the  people  of 
my  District  and  State  have  not  been 
made  aware  of  them.  The  employees  of 
the  regional  office  have  not  been  told 
of  them. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  will  see  fit 
to  immediately  schedule  hearings  on 
this  proposed  transfer.  I  hope  that  the 
Postmaster  General  will  see  fit  to  give 
his  reasons. 

Many  employees  of  the  regional  of- 
fice, and  several  other  leading  citizens 
of  that  city,  have  wired  me.  indicating 
their  distress  at  this  decision.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  completely  with  their 
comments  on  the  transfer,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  wires  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

Portland,  Oreg  ,  June  29,  1960. 
Congresswoman  Edith  Green, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Am  shocked  at  Postmaster  General's  an- 
nouncement to  move  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's Regional  Operation's  Office  from 
Portland  to  Seattle.  Many  disadvantages 
with  no  apparent  benefits.  Portland  more 
centrally  located  for  most  offices  In  Idaho. 
Montana.  Oregon  and  eastern  Washington. 
Seattle    space    costs    higher;    Portland    oiBce 


Government  owned.  Many  trained  people 
owning  homes  not  moving  to  Seattle.  Avail- 
ability trained  people  not  as  good.  Seattle 
would  Involve  uprooting  families,  create 
chaotic  postal  service.  Urgently  protest  this 
unwise  and  costly  move.  Urge  reconsidera- 
tion. 

Joseph  C.  Landbud, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  June  29,  1960. 
Hon.   Edith   Grezn, 
House  Office  Building,   Washington,  D.C.: 

Postmaster  General  Summerfield 's  order 
to  relocate  the  Regional  Operation  Director's 
Office  In  Seattle  is  a  severe  setback  to  Ore- 
gon. Please  do  all  you  can  In  preventing 
this  order  from  becoming  effective.  The 
transfer  appears  to  be  unnecessary  and  will 
inconvenience  over  170  persons,  many  of 
whom  have  families  and  homes  established 
in  the  Portland  area.  Any  help  you  can 
give  win  be  appreciated. 

Dorotht  E.  Gosneix. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  June  29,  1960. 
Hon.  Edith   Green, 
House  Office  Building,   Washington,   B.C.: 

Would  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  to 
prevent  the  moving  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's Regional  Office  from  Portland  to 
Seattle.  This  move  would  work  a  hardship 
on  me  and  my  co-workers  and  will  mean  a 
loss  to  Oregon  of  a  $1^^  million  annual  pay- 
roll. 

Gladts  Clemens. 


Portland.  Oreg.,  June  28, 1960. 
Hon    Edith   Green, 
House   Office   Building.   Washington,   D.C.: 

Please  help  us  fight  to  keep  the  Regional 
Controller's  Office  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment In  Portland.  Protest  exorbitant  cost 
to  Government  and  hardship  imposed  on  235 
famlUes. 

Joe  Heisel. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  June  29,  1960. 
Hon.   Edith   Grexn, 
House  Office  Building,   Washington,   D.C.: 

Please  use  your  Influence  to  stop  move  of 
Portland  Regional  Office,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, to  Seattle.  Commonsense  will  not  re- 
quire 170  postal  employees  to  quit  their  jobs 
or  sell  their  Oregon  homes  and  move  to 
SeatMe  when  no  good  purpose  other  than 
political  will  be  served. 

Donald  Trinklein. 

Milwaukie,  Oreg. 


Portland,  Oreo.,  June  29,  1960. 
Representative  Edith  Green. 
House  of  hepresentatives ,  Washington,  D.C: 

As  an  employee,  and  homeowner  I  protest 
moving  of  Portland  regional  office  of  Post 
Office  Department  to  Seattle.  Urgently  re- 
quest you  use  your  Influence  to  rescind  this 
move. 

A.  J.  Tonsing. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  June  28,  1960. 
Representative  Edith  Green, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

Protest  Post  Office  regional  office  move 
from  Portland  to  Seattle.  Please  exert  in- 
fluence to  rescind  Postmaster  General's  order. 

R.    SWAHTZ. 


Portland.  Oreo.,  June  29,  1960. 
Edith  Green. 
U.S.  Representative,  Washington.  D.C: 

Employees  all  vitally  concerned  over  pro- 
posed move  to  Seattle  of  Post  Office  regional 
office  as  it  would  result  In  loss  of  Jobs  for 
many.  Move  also  would  cause  disruption  In 
operations  and  be  wasteful  of  tax  money. 
Urgently  request  your  assistance  In  prevent- 
ing it. 

LORNE    RESTAU. 


Portland    Oeec     June  28,  1960. 
Congresswoman  EDrrn  Green. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washingtor.    D  C 

1  protest  moving  regional  office  POD  to 
Seattle. 

Margartt   M    Inglesbt. 

Portland.  Oreg     June  28,  1960. 
Representative   Edith   Green. 
House   Office  Building,    Wo-s'.ingto-n     DC 

As  an  employee  of  the  repior.ai  office  Post 
Office  Department,  family  ni^xu.  and  home- 
owner I  hereby  render  a  p.'te.tt  to  moving 
this  office  to  Seattle.  Wash. 

A.    M.    W£1.1.ZNS. 

Portland,  Orko. 


Portland,  Oreg  ,  June  28,  I960. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 
House  Office  Building.  Washinffton,  D.C: 

Urge  all  possible  effort  to  keep  Post  Office 
regional  office  in  Portland. 

BtTRTON   K    Nei.sfn 
Portland.  Oreg. 


Portland,  Oreo.,  June  28, 1960. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  assistance  vitally  needed  to  cancel 
order  to  move  Portland  regional  head- 
quarters of  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
Seattle.  The  Post  Office  Department  will 
lose  Its  centrally  located  headquarters. 
Hundreds  of  loyal  employees  will  lose  their 
Jobs  or  move  to  Seattle  and  Oregon  wUl  lose 
a  multi-million -dollar  payroll. 

Donald  H.  Acton. 

Portland   Oreg  ,  June  28,  1960. 
Representative  Edith  Green, 
HoiAsc  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  an  employee,  taxpayer,  homeowner  I 
urgently  protest  move  of  Portland  regional 
office.  Post  Office  Department,  to  Seattle. 
Please  use  your  Influence  to  rescind. 

N.  J.  Blydenstein. 


Portland,  Oreo.,  June  28,  1960. 
Hon.  Edith  Grken, 
House  of  Repre'^entatives. 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  taxpayer  and  registered  voter  I  pro- 
test moving  regional  post  office  from  Port- 
land to  Seattle.  This  will  not  only  mean  in- 
creased Government  exp>ense  but  will  Involve 
financial  loss  to  the  employees  concerned 
and  to  the  city  of  Portland.  Please  use  your 
Influence  to  rescind. 

M    Barnhart. 


Portland,  Oreg    ,/une  28, 1960. 
Congresswoman  Edith  Green, 
Hou^e  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urgently  protest  move  of  Portland  re- 
gional office.  Post  Office  Departmsnt,  to 
Seattle.  Many  families  needlessly  uprooted. 
Protect  the  Interest  of  Oregon,  and  mine  as 
homeowner  and  taxpayer. 

Richard  Herold. 


Portland,  Oreo.,  June  28, 1960. 
Congresswoman  Edith  Green, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

1  protest  move  of  regional  office.  Post 
Office  Department,  from  Portland  to  Seattle. 
Please  exert  your  influence  to  cancel  Post- 
master General  s  order  dated  June  28. 

Leslie  E   Nelson. 


Portland.  Oreo.,  June  28, 1960. 
Representative  Edith  Green, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Protest  move  of  regional  post  olIlM 
Portland  to  Seattle.  As  employee  and  tax- 
payer I  request  your  assistance  in  rescinding 
this  order 

M   E.  Carstens. 
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PriBTIiiw,  Okkc.,  June  28,  1960. 
Representative  BnTR  Qtam. 
Washington.  D  C 

Protest  order  to  move  regional  poet  office 
from  Portland  to  Seattle.  Ask  your  aselBt- 
ance  In  reeclndtng  order. 

LoTTTSE  I.  Harper. 

Postal  employee. 


PoRTT.AND   Orxg  ,  June  29,  1960. 
Ck>nfirrt»=--*  r,r.-\n  Edit.h  Green, 
House  Office  Building, 
WojMngton.  DC  : 

Your  district  will  lose  payroll  of  $1'4  mil- 
lion unless  Immediate  action  Is  taken  to  re- 
verse Postmaster  Generals  order  moving  re- 
gional postal  headquarters  to  Seattle.  As 
regional  cost  ofBcer  I  know  the  move  will 
be  very  costly  for  the  taxpayers  and  seriously 
Inconvenience  almost  200  loyal  workers. 

Dale  Hilts. 


.A  XN'OUNCEM  FNT 


Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bowles  J  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoko. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
I  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOWLES  Mr  S-v  iker.  the  wed- 
ding or  rrv  :;  tak:r.-  t).,u-p  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  Washington,  will  pre- 
vent me  from  casting  my  vote  tomorrow 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Federal  paj'  raise. 

I  supported  and  voted  for  the  original 
pay  bill  before  it  was  trimmed  to  7.5 
percent  While  T  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed thai  I  cannot  be  present,  I  am 
heartened  by  the  wide  bipartisan  support 
for  this  bill— so  crreat  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  arrange  a  pair  to  record  my 
vote  to  override  the  veto. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
;f  I  cn-iid  be  present  here  tomorrow  I 
would  vote  to  override. 

I  f^el  that  the  bill  is  a  modest  and  rea- 
sonable one,  and  that  the  President's 
veto  message  fails  completely  to  deal  with 
the  crucial  problem  of  effective  Govern- 
ment administration. 

To  attract  and  to  keep  the  best  possible 
people  in  Government  service  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  salaries  be  com- 
parable with  those  in  private  industry. 

Government  salaries  today  are  not 
comparable,  and  this  veto,  which  I  am 
confident  we  will  override,  is  a  senseless 
and  unjust  one. 


THE     ANSWER     TO     AN    EDITORIAL 
I  QUESTION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  RabautI  may  ex- 
tend  hi.s   rrn-iarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Th.  .^-PFAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obj^c-.io:,  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

.There  was  no  objection. 

'Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
will  recall,  the  House  last  Monday  passed 
by  a  record  vote  of  348  to  35  the  bill.  H,R. 
8697,  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Act  of  1945.  There 
appx-ared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  yes- 
terday, June  29,  1960,  an  editorial  con- 


cerning that  action  by  the  House  on 
Monday.  This  editorial  alleges  that  the 
348  Members  of  the  House  who  voted 
"aye"  on  the  bill  did  not  know  what  they 
were  doing.  I  have  taken  issue  with 
this  editorial  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  Washington  Post.  I  consider  this  to 
be  a  matter  of  sufficient  importajice  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Therefore,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  introduce  the  text  of  my  letter  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  and  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record.  I  would  also  like 
to  use  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  and  thanks  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  supported  the  bill  and  to 
assure  them  that  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  they  knew  well  what  they  were  do- 
ing. 
The  letter  follows: 

June  30,  1960. 
Mr  Robert  H.  Estabrook, 
Editor,  Editorial  Page.  Washin{iton  Post, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Sir:  I  have  Just  seen  your  editorial 
of  June  29  entitled,  "348  Votes  for  What?" 
Now,  I  am,  ot  course,  aware  that  your  paper 
has  been  opposed  to  my  bill  changing  the 
urban   renewal   setup    In    the   District   since 

1  flrst  Introduced  It.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered your  opposition  to  be  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  and  sincerely  taken.  I 
think  I  am  right.  You  think  I  am  wrong. 
That  Is  fine,  as  opposition  always  breeds 
greater  Interest  and  that  is  what  the  people 
of  the  District  have  not  had  enough  of  con- 
cerning urban  renewal  In  this  city.  Public 
apathy  paves  the  way  for  abuses  of  power 
and  of  personal  rights. 

For  these  reasons  I  was  not  surprised  to 
see  your  editorial.  However,  because  of  the 
reportorlal  Integrity  of  which  yoiu  paper  la 
so  proud  and  In  fairness  to  your  reading 
public,  I  would  like  to  offer  some  comments 
on  your  editorial.  To  me.  the  editorial  Is 
more  notable  for  what  it  does  not  say  than 
for  what  It  says.  There  are  evidently  some 
facts  concerning  the  city's  urban  renewal 
operation  of  which  your  paper  Is  unaware 
First,  though,  let  me  say  that  I  have  many 
times  been  told  editorially  by  your  paper 
that  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing  That 
is  one  thing,  but  for  you  to  say  that  347  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  dont  know  what 
they  are  doing  Is  absurd.  Consider  that  the 
vote  of  348  to  35  In  favor  of  my  bill  is  only 

2  votes  short  of  being  10  to  1.  Not  many 
pieces  of  legislation  pass  by  a  10  to  1  margin. 

I  must  say  that  the  bulk  of  your  editorial 
shows  more  than  anything  else  that  the 
writer  did  not  take  the  Ume  to  read  the 
committee  report  on  the  bill  or  the  General 
Accounting  Office  report  to  the  Congress  on 
Its  audit  of  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
or  perhaps  even  the  bill  Itself. 

Concerning  the  halting  of  any  new  proj- 
ects until  60  percent  of  the  Southwest  is 
completed,  you  neglect  to  point  out  that  the 
delay  In  Southwest  has  now  stretched  out 
to  8  years  And  did  you  know  that  Mr. 
Searles,  of  RLA,  In  testifying  on  my  bill, 
stated  that  It  would  be  another  4  years  be- 
fore 70  percent  of  the  Southwest  would  be 
finished  and  that  it  would  probably  be  an- 
other 4  years  after  that  before  the  whole 
project  would  be  finished.  That  all  adds 
up  to  16  years  to  rebuild  one  section.  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  same  mon- 
strous delay  could  very  well  characterize 
any  new  projects.  So  why  not  require  a 
good  percentage  of  compleUon  in  Southwest 
before   moving   Into   other   areas? 

Concerning  the  transfer  of  planning  re- 
sponsibility to  the  District  Commissioners, 
there  U  a  point  which  does  not  appear  In 
your  piece  although  I  and  my  office  have 
tried  from  the  beginning  to  make  It  clear 
to   your  representatives.     F^irthermore,  this 


point  was  explained  carefully  to  one  of  your 
editors  no  later  than  Tuesday,  June  28.  EMd 
you  know  that  the  provision  transferring 
this  planning  responsibility  speclflcAlly  per- 
mits delegation  of  the  preparation  of  the 
plans  to  any  Federal  or  District  employee? 
And  did  you  know  that  the  committee  re- 
port on  the  bill  explicitly  states  that  we  en- 
vision that  the  whole  thing  will  be  dele- 
gated to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
nusslon  "In  view  of  the  experience  of  that 
body"?  (I  quote  from  the  committee  re- 
port.) 

I  am  glad  that  you  concede  the  need  for 
more  public  housing  But  did  you  know 
that  National  Capital  Housing  Authority — 
which  Is  responsible  for  building  public 
housing  here — had  a  backlog  of  4.795  ap- 
plications at  the  end  of  April  from  people 
waiting  for  such  housing?  And  did  yuu 
know  that  no  more  public  housing  units  are 
contemplated  or  planned  for  In  Southwest? 
With  National  Capital  Housing  continually 
between  the  devil  and  the  zoning  commis- 
sion, what  would  become  of  the  people  who 
would  be  displaced  by  new  urban  renewal 
projects'' 

I  am  also  glad  to  note  yoiu-  agreement  that 
a  new  approach  to  middle -Income  housing 
Is  needed.  To  this  I  can  only  say:  What 
middle-Income  housing?  Where?  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  the  final  product  In  the  South- 
west project  will  be  a  composite  of  HjuIm 
and  Olympus,  with  low-rent  public  housing 
at  one  end  and  luxury  apartments  at  the 
other  and  nothing  In  between.  There  is  no 
middle  ground.  The  one  apartment  that 
ha-s  been  completed  Is  of  the  high-rise,  luxury 
type.  The  apartments  that  are  planned  or 
are  under  construction  are  also  luxury  types 
with  rentals  In  the  luxury  class.  All  of  these 
are.  as  you  know,  termed  "low -density" 
housing.  But.  as  you  also  know,  what  this 
means  in  pracUcal  terms  is  no  families  Peo- 
ple who  h.ive.  perhaps  lived,  and  made  their 
homes  In  the  Southwest  all  their  lives,  only 
to  be  uprooted,  most  certainly  cannot  afford 
to  move  back  mto  these  places,  places  where 
accommodations  suitable  for  moderate  to 
large  families  will  cost  up  to  $285  per  month. 
Your  statement  that  concentration  of  au- 
thority In  the  DUtrlct  Commissioners  wiU 
cavise  more  "buckpasslng  "  and  bureaucratic 
delay  puzzles  me  Since  when  has  the  cen- 
tralization of  all  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity in  one  place  led  to  greater  Inefficiency? 
Perhaps  the  most  wondrous  aspect  of  your 
editorial  Is  that  you  take  lamie  with  me  for 
paying  attention  to  the  property  owners  who 
have  been  affected  by  the  Southwest  project. 
Certainly  I  am  Interested  In  the  property 
owners  and  what  they  have  to  say.  His- 
torically, hvmaanely.  and  constitutionally  the 
property  right  has  been  one  of  the  most 
basic  and  sacred  of  human  personal  rights. 
It  has  always  been  protected  by  the  courts 
with  the  greatest  care  and  circumspection.  A 
mans  right  to  own  property  and  to  do  with 
It  as  he  wishes  has  been  eternally  recognized 
on  all  quarters  But  many  of  the  situations 
In  the  pursuance  of  the  Southwest  redevel- 
opment project  seem  to  me  to  have  Involved 
the  most  unbelievable  and  flagrant  abuse  of 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of. 

Lastly,  you  mention  the  opposition  to  my 
bill  by  the  public  agencies  concerned  and 
by  certain  "knowledgeable  private  groups." 
I  only  wish  you  could  see  the  multitude  of 
letters  from  private  citizens  and  resolutions 
of  support  from  citizens  and  civic  organiza- 
tions that  have  come  to  me  on  my  bill. 
Nowhere  in  the  country  do  citizens  have  less 
recourse  in  grle\ances  of  such  a  local  nature 
than  they  have  In  this  city.  Practically  the 
only  way  the  local  citizenry  has  to  voice 
their  opinions  and  objections  over  matters 
affecting  them,  their  homes  and  their  prop- 
erty Is  through  the  citizens  organizations 
and  civic  organizations  that  they  have 
formed  here.  Would  you  have  me  turn  a 
deaX  ear?     Turn  them  away  from  my  office? 
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Well,  I  happen  to  think  they  deserve  to  be 
heard,  and  helped.  If  possible.  This  Is  not 
a  political  thing  with  me  Not  one  of  these 
people  can  cast  a  vote  In  Detroit  for  me.  I 
feel  this  way  and  I  am  doing  these  things 
because  I  believe  In  people  and  the  dignity 
of  man.  And  when  this  dignity  Is  sacrificed 
to  the  abuse  of  governmental  p>ower,  it  Is 
well  nigh  time  that  somebody  does  some- 
ttilng  about  It. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Louis  C.  Rabaut, 
\f^r,^h,rr  of  Congress. 


GOLDEN    WEDDING    ANNIVERSARY 
OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  C.  ULLMAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  UllmanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  thrill  to  congratulate  a  couple 
on  their  golden  wedding  anniversary. 
It  is  a  special  thrill  for  me  to  congratu- 
late my  parents  in  Salem.  Oreg.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Ullman.  who  are  celebrating 
today  the  50th  anniversary  of  their 
marriage.  For  them  and  my  colleagues. 
I  insert  the  following  verse  from  a  lovely 
poem  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley  in  the 

Record: 

A  Golden  Wedding 

Your  golden  wedding! — Fifty  years 

Of  comradeship,  through  smiles  and  tears! 

Through  summer  sun,  and  winter  sleet. 

You  walked  the  ways  with  willing  feet; 

For,  Journeying  together  thus. 

Each  path  held  something  glorious. 

No  winter  wind  could  blow  so  chill 

But  found  you  even  warmer  still 

In  fervor  of  affection — blest 

In  knowing  all  was  for  the  best; 

And  so,  content,  you  faced  the  storm 

And  fared  on,  smiling,  arm  In  arm. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  FOF.KIGN  POLICY 
RECORD— SWEEPING  LNTERNA- 
TIONAL  ISSUES  UNDER  THE  RUG 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Wolf]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
may  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  pen- 
etrating analysis  was  made  by  Mr.  Drew 
Pearson  in  his  column  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  of 
the  continuously  superb  camouflage  job 
which  has  been  carried  forward  by  the 
Republican  administration  to  cover  up 
its  failures  in  the  field  of  international 
politics  for  the  past  8  years.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Pearson  that  it  is  time  the 
American  people  removed  the  rose-col- 
ored glasses  which  the  administration 
has  placed  before  their  eyes  and  that 
they  look  at  the  world  situation  in  the 
black  and  white  perspective  in  which 
It  really  exists.     I  commend  Mr    Pear- 


son's   article    to    the    attention    of    all 
thoughtful  citizens : 

Opponents    Treat   President    Gently 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

It  was  significant  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  carefully  refrained  from 
a  single  word  of  criticism  of  President  Elsen- 
hower regarding  the  summit  failure  though 
vigorously  criticizing  the  moves  of  his  ad- 
ministration which  led  to  that'  failure. 

It  was  also  significant  that  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  In  Issuing  his  unprecedented 
criticism  of  our  defense  and  foreign  poli- 
cies, carefully  omitted  any  criticism  of  the 
man  responsible  for  those  policies. 

Furthermore,  during  the  past  7  years,  the 
I>emocratlc  leadership  of  Congress,  expressly 
Senator  Ltndon  Johnson  and  Speaker  Sam 
Ratburn,  have  treated  the  President  with 
kid  gloves  while  simultaneously  lampooning 
his  policies,  his  execution  of  those  policies, 
and  almost  everything  he  does. 

In  past  administrations  this  was  never  the 
case.  In  the  past,  Harry  Truman,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Herbert  Hoover,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son were  held  responsible  for  their  policies, 
and  neither  the  press  nor  the  politicians  ever 
dealt  lightly  with  them  This  custom  of 
holding  the  President  of  the  United  States 
responsible  has  been  generally  true  of  our 
entire  history,  from  George  Washington 
down — with  the  notable  exception  of  Mr. 
Elsenhower. 

DEFEATS     are     VICTORIES 

As  far  as  criticism  Is  concerned  he  has  led 
an  almost  charmed  life.  This  Is  due  in  part 
to  the  extraordinary  genius  of  Jim  Hagerty 
and  the  Madison  Avenue  techniques  he  has 
used  to  set  the  President  apart  from  his 
policies;  In  part,  to  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
B.D  &  O.  advertising  agency  which 
has  been  retained  for  7  years  to  glorify  Ike; 
In  part,  to  the  overwhelming  financial — and 
political,  contribution  of  the  TV  network 
executives  to  Eisenhower. 

For  the  moment,  however,  we  are  not  so 
much  concerned  with  the  reasons  for  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  sacrosanct  position,  but 
rather  Its  effect  on  our  eroded  foreign  policy. 

That  effect  has  been  that  when  there  oc- 
curred a  serious  error  In  foreign  policy  the 
error  was  hailed  as  a  victory.  And  the  ad- 
ministration's propaganda  techniques  have 
been  so  skillful  that  until  recently  the 
American  public  generally  believed  that  each 
defeat  was  a  victory. 

It  Is  only  now  when  a  lot  of  sick  chickens 
have  been  coining  home  to  roost  that  the 
public  Is  beginning  to  realize  that  black 
clouds  on  the  foreign  affairs  horizon  were 
really  black  after  all,  not  the  rosy  sunrises 
White  Hotise  statements  made  them  out  to 
be.  Only  recently  has  It  been  possible  to 
criticize  the  President  without  being  de- 
nounced as  unpatriotic  and  un-American. 
Even  last  month,  Adlal  Stevenson  and  Sen. 
Stuart  Sjrmlngton  materially  hurt  their 
chances  of  being  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  pinning  the  blame  for  the  summit 
failure  on  President  Elsenhower. 

SWEEPING  UNDER  RUO 

The  real  fact  Is.  however,  that  the  pro- 
posed summit  conference  and  the  proposed 
visit  to  Japan  were  sweeplng-under-the-rug 
op>eratlons  They  would  have  passed  on  *o 
Ike's  successor  a  lot  of  difficult  problems. 
They  would  not  have  solved  anything.  And 
the  unfortunate  fact  is  that  the  Elsenhower 
foreign  policy  has  been  chiefly  one  of  sweep- 
ing difficult  problems  under  the  rug. 

Now  that  the  rug  has  been  pulled  back 
by  Khrushchev  and  the  U-2  Incident  and  by 
Japanese  riots  In  Tokyo,  a  lot  of  these  prob- 
lems have  been  found  that  the  American 
public  dldnt  know  were  there. 

The  sweeplng-under-the-rug  operation  be- 
gan with  the  Korean  truce  6  months  after 
IkP  ^roK  office     Everv'^ne  In  the  White  House 


and  the  State  Department  knew  that  the 
Korean  truce  didn't  solve  anything.  Korea 
was  still  divided.  The  North  Korean  Com- 
munists were  fully  armed  and  belligerent 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  38th  parallel. 
They  are  still  there. 

The  President,  campaigning  for  election  in 
1952  on  a  platform  of  "communism,  corrup- 
tion, and  Korea,"  had  promised  to  go  to 
Korea  and  settle  the  war  He  did  go — for  a 
few  hours  only.  Then  he  came  back  and 
refused  to  let  the  truce  talks  really  worry 
him.  Certainly  it  did  not  Interfere  with  his 
golf. 

On  one  spring  day  In  1953,  the  President 
was  sununoned  from  the  Burning  Tree  golf 
coiu-se  by  a  phone  call  that  an  Important 
decision  had  to  be  made  In  the  Korean  truce 
talks.  He  finished  the  ninth  hole,  drove  back 
to  his  office.  On  hearing  the  proposal  he 
slammed  a  book  across  the  room,  exclaimed: 

"This Korean  war  has  been  with  us  2 

years.  It's  going  to  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time.  I  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with 
these  details." 

Finally  It  was  settled — on  terms  which 
President  Trtiman  says  were  offered  him  but 
rejected  as  meaningless.  Immediately  this 
rugsweeplng  operation  led  to  more  problems 
In  the  Far  East.  For  the  Red  Chinese,  re- 
lieved of  pressures  in  the  north,  shifted  part 
of  their  troops  to  French  Indochina.  And 
In  Indochina  we  took  another  defeat  which 
again  was  hailed  as  a  victory. 


CAPTIVE  NATION.'^   WEEK 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  LMr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out America  this  forthcoming  July  17  to 
23,  Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  ob- 
served. 

It  is  right  that  we  set  aside  a  time, 
during  the  year,  to  remind  the  world 
and,  esF>ecially  the  enslavers,  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  those  nations  held 
captive. 

We  are  witnessing  the  birth  of  new 
states  almost  daily,  and  we  welcome 
them  into  the  great  family  of  nations. 
Yet,  it  is  strange  that  there  are  nations 
which  must  remain  anonj-mous  on  our 
maps  because,  against  their  wills  and 
desires,  they  are  held  in  a  bondage 
which  prevents  them  from  asserting 
self-determination  and  national  iden- 
tity. 

The  Communists  would  have  the 
world  believe  that  the  captive  peoples 
are.  really,  voluntarily  joined  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  stratagem  of  deceit 
must  not  go  unnoticed 

If  we  ever  forget  or  fail  to  proclaim 
before  the  world  the  obvious  fact  of  the 
captive  nations,  then  we  will  destroy  the 
last  thread  of  hope  those  oppressed  peo- 
ples possess.  That  is  vjhy  I  felt  it  im- 
perative that  I  address  this  distinguished 
body  about  this  observance. 

As  long  as  we  of  the  free  world  remain 
conscious  that  certain  nations  are  being 
held  captive,  involuntarily,  then  the  hope 
remains  that  someday  we  shall  be  able 
to  assist  and  witness  the  fruition  of  their 
right  to,  once  again,  be  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  nationhood      I  am  certain  that 
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those  enslaved  peoples  are  keeping  alive 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence 
against  overwheLming  pressure  to  de- 
stroy it.  Our  gesture  of  recognition  re- 
asserts their  inherent  rights  and  gives 
them  the  boost  in  morale  which  will  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  in  their  magnif- 
icent yet  silent  struggle. 

Our  tribute  to  those  courageous  peo- 
ple who  are  suffering  untold  horrors  by 
the  Red-stained  hands  of  those  whose 
perverted  desire  is  to  exterminate  them. 
I  assure  the  captive  nations  that  Amer- 
ica shall  not  forget  them  and  that  we 
will  never  waver  from  our  determined 
course  to  see  that  all  men  are  entitled 
to  the  inalienable  rights  endowed  them 
by  the  Creator 


JEDNOTA 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fiom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mumma]  miay 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  East- 
ern District  of  the  First  Catholic  Slovak 
Union  held  their  annual  picnic  on  Sun- 
day. June  26,  1960.  at  the  Jednota 
grounds  in  Middletown.  Pa.  They  had  a 
wonderful  turnout. 

Having  been  invited  to  be  their 
speaker,  my  talk  was  all  prepared  but  I 
came  down  with  an  infection  and  could 
not  personally  be  there.  Leonard  Pliska 
of  my  office  made  arraii^'ements,  at  my 
request,  to  be  there  and  represent  me 
last  Sunday. 

My  talk  follows  herewith,  preceded  by 
the  introductory  remarks  Mr.  Pliska 
made  on  the  occasion; 

Dr  Pauco,  honored  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  Congressman  Mumm.^i  was  to  be 
your  speaker  today  but  he  Is  unable  to  be 
here  because  of  a  slight  kidney  Infection. 
He  had  his  talk  all  prepared  and  he  said; 
"Leonard,  how  about  you  going  to  Jednota 
on  Sunday  and  reading  my  message  to 
them." 

However,  before  going  on  any  further,  be- 
ing of  Polish  extraction  myself,  permit  me 
to  extend  the  day's  greetings— and  I  know 
you  will  understand  me — in  the  native  lan- 
guage of  my  folks — "Dzien  Dcbry  Panstwo." 

Now  here  is  what  Congressman  Mumma 
wanted  to  tell  you  today: 

'•In  my  official  capacity  as  Congressman 
for  the  16th  Pennsylvania  Dlatrlct.  I  am 
most  happy  to  be  here  and  personally  extend 
best  wishes  to  all  of  you  from  the  Eastern 
District  of  the  First  Catholic  Slovak  Union. 
Not  all  of  you  are  from  my  district — as  I 
understand  there  are  guests  here  from  the 
area  that  takes  in  as  far  as  Bethlehem 

"My  talk  will  be  In  two  parts — first,  I  wish 
to  make  some  remarks  to  you  as  Slovaks, 
and  then  I  will  tell  you  something  about 
this  area  from  my  recollection  of  boyhood 
days  here. 

"It  Is  wonderful  that  you  have  kept  In 
existence  traditions  and  customs  brought  to 
this  country  from  Slovakia.  Yoiu-  newspaper 
here  on  these  grounds  plays  an  Important 
part  m  your  culture  and  in  Philip  Hrobak 
you  have  a  good  man.  My  Impression  of  him 
Is  that  he  is  a  dedicated  man.  well  Informed, 
and  a  hard  worker.  The  Jednota  and  the 
ground.s  here  are  a  testimonial  to  that  fact 
Whenever  I  have  any  thoughts  of  you  peo- 


ple, however.  I  feel  a  trifle  envious — most  of 
you  picked  up  your  knowledge  of  the  Slovak 
language  through  family  usage  and  helped 
it  along  or  maintained  it  with  something 
like  the  Jednota  here — now  on  the  other 
hand,  for  me  to  learn  your  language,  I  would 
have  myself  a  chore.  I  do  not  need  to  im- 
press up>on  you  how  nice  it  is  to  t>e  good  at 
more  than  one  language — especially  in  this 
day  and  age  when  the  world  has  grown 
smaller  than  'all  expectations. 

•It  is  unfortunate  though  that  the  coun- 
try containing  your  deep  family  roots  from 
where  you  brought  your  Slovak  traditions. 
is  at  the  present  time  under  the  heel  of 
cdmmunistic  oppression.  It  is  quite  natural 
for  all  Americans  of  Slovaklan  extraction  to 
pray  earnestly  for  the  day  that  oppression  of 
Slovakia  will  cease  to  exist  and  a  free 
Slovakia   could   rise    in   rightful    glory 

"Communism  thrives  on  the  unwary. 
Vice  President  Nixon,  I  thought,  sized  up 
this  communistic  threat  and  the  way  to  deal 
with  It  quite  thoroughly.  This  statement  he 
made  shortly  after  the  collapse  of  the  sum- 
mit conference  during  an  Interview  on  his 
personal  reaction. 

The  Vice  President  stated — and  I  quote 
him:  "We  recognize  that  concessiona  do  not 
lead  to  peace  when  dealing  with  a  dictator, 
but  they  pave  the  way  to  war.  They  only 
whet  his  appetite.  They  never  satisfy  it.' 
"Then,  he  stated  further:  'While  we  are 
firm  in  our  principle  we  must  be  nonbel- 
ligerent in  our  attitude.  It  Is  this  kind  of 
leadership  America  must  have  in  these 
critical  years  ahead.' 

"I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  have  living 
blood  relatives  still  in  Slovakia.  Dr  Pauco. 
I  believe,  is  one  of  our  most  recent  acquisi- 
tions of  the  United  States  as  I  understand 
he  came  to  us  in  the  1950's.  His  Is  a  name 
known  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  to 
that  committee  as  a  private  individual  and  of 
the  giving  of  his  time  and  his  knowledge 
so  that  we  all  as  Americans  may  better 
understand  Communist  designs  and  opera- 
tions in  Slovakia  He,  like  so  many  in- 
terested in  keeping  America  free  and  strong. 
Is  active  at  it. 

"There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  en- 
slaved people  of  Slovakia  look  upon  a  free 
and  strong  America  as  the  light  of  the  world 
and  their  only  hope  for  a  new  and  free 
Slovakia. 

"Then  when  that  day  is  reached,  Slovakia 
will  not  only  rejoice  but  call  upon  some  of 
you  for  material  help — Just  as  Slovakia  gave 
America  the  Reverend  Stephen  Purdek — 
Americans  of  Slovaklan  extraction  will,  I  pre- 
dict, repay  In  kind  or  In  services — like  the 
old  country  gave  to  the  new.  the  new  shall 
do  likewise  in  return. 

"Before  I  go  on  to  a  discussion  of  early 
Middletown  in  my  boyhood  days,  I  would 
like  to  conclude  this  part  of  my  talk  with 
a  wonderful  quotation  of  what  President 
Elsenhower  had  to  say  when  he  recently  ad- 
dressed the  graduates  of  Notre  Dame.  It  Is  a 
quotation  that  is  so  appropriate  to  the  think- 
ing of  every  Slovak  in  our  Nation.  We.  here 
in  Pennsylvania,  have  a  good  share  of  Slovak 
people  and  I  believe,  more  than  any  other 
State  of  the  Union.  In  fact,  the  eastern 
part  of  our  State  has  a  large  concentration 
of  people  of  Slovak   extraction. 

"Not  only  should  the  moral  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  be  uppermoet  In  tlie  minds 
of  every  Slovaklan.  but  since  we  are  all 
bound  by  a  common  cause  in  the  United 
States — that  common  ground  being  the  love 
of  freedom— we  can  all  take  stock  of  our- 
selves and  every  one  of  us  should  remember 
what  the  President  .so  eloquently  stated — 

"  "Human  progress  In  freedom,"  said  the 
President,  'is  not  something  inscribed  upon 
a  tablet— not  a  matter  to  be  shrugged  off  as 
a  worry  to  others.  Progress  In  freedom  de- 
mands from  each  citizen  a  dally  exercise  of 
the  will  and  spirit,  and  a  fierce  faith;  It  must 


not  be  stagnated  by  a  philosophy  of  collec- 
tivity that  vainly  seeks  personal  security  as 
a  prime  objective  ' 

"Mow  to  give  ycm  my  personal  recollections 
of  this  area  from  my  boyhood  dajrs: 

"You  know,  these  days  there  Is  very  little 
mention,  even  with  that  big  military  in- 
stallation at  Middletown.  that  the  grounds 
now  occxrpled  by  the  Air  Force  Base,  the 
Odd  Fellows  Home  and  Jednota.  were  more 
or  less  all  Included  in  a  camp  that  was  es- 
tablished at  Middletown  for  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  It  was  called  Camp  Meade, 
""It  was  entirely  a  tent  camp — none  of 
the  Improvements  like  you  find  at  Indian- 
town  Gap — barracks — each  equipped  with 
toilets,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  etc.  We 
had  things  in  those  days  called  real  latrines 
They  were  mostly  cold-air  Jobs.  There  were 
occasional  hydranu  at  different  points  and 
I  don't  remember  ever  seeing  anything  that 
bordered  on  a  bath  or  shower.  The  camp 
rose  from  the  pike  along  which  the  trolley 
ran  up  over  the  hill  and  the  parade  ground 
was*  down  by  the  river.  Theee  troops  never 
saw  any  actual  service,  according  to  my 
recollection,  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 
but  the  camp  was  there 

"And  It  does  seem  strange — the  transition 
from  that  somewhat  primitive  camp — about 
the  only  thing  I  can  rememt>er  about  It. 
t)eing  around  8  years  old  at  the  time,  was 
that  it  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  diversion  on 
the  part  of  my  mother  and  father,  to  take 
the  three  of  us  boys  down  to  Middletown  with 
a  basket  of  cookies  for  the  soldier  t)oy». 
This  was  not  only  done  by  the  Mumma  fam- 
ily, but  Sunday  afternoon  was  a  big  day 
down  there.  The  families  in  the  surround- 
ing territory,  of  course,  participated,  and 
each  one  seemed  to  have  a  soldier  for  his 
very  own,  I  dont  remember  what  this  sol- 
dier's name  was,  or  his  buddies  that  we  u.sed 
to  take  these  cakes  to.  but  I  do  remember 
one  word  for  the  rest  of  my  Ufe.  the  word 
artificer' — a  skilled  worker — a  mechanic  or 
craftsman  plying  a  specialized  trade,  etc. 
It  has  never  meant  anything  to  me  but  did 
make  a  deep   Impression  on  my  mind. 

"Another  thing  that  made  a  deep  Impres- 
sion on  my  mind  was  that  In  those  days 
they  had  dirt  roads  through  the  camp. 
When  it  rained,  they  were  awful  muddy  and 
when  it  didn't  rain,  they  were  dusty.  Com- 
pare that  with  the  completely  paved  streets 
they  have  in  the  modern  camps  of  today. 

"After  the  war.  Camp  Meade  disappeared 
and  the  area  was  given  back  to  farming 
mostly,  but  in  the  flats  which  now  make  up 
the  depot.  I  remember  that  Heinz  grew  a  lot 
of  tomatoes. 

"Along  about  1918.  there  was  a  project 
developed  to  build  a  huge  State  fair  and 
the  ground  at  Middletown.  now  Olmsted 
Field,  was  acquired  for  that  purpose.  There 
was  quite  a  campaign  to  sell  stock.  To  show 
progress,  they  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
race  track  and  a  friend  of  mine  from  Leba- 
non. Bill  Randall,  secured  the  contract,  was 
working  along  on  it,  when  all  at  once  the 
money  ran  out,  and.  by  the  way.  the  State 
fair  committee  blew  up,  and  my  friend.  Bill 
Randall,  was  left  holding  the  bag. 

'"There  was  one  thing  that  in  light  of  pres- 
ent day  developments  seemed  very  funny. 
Bill,  in  his  fight  to  get  paid  for  the  work 
ho  did  down  Uiere,  was  offered  that  whole 
tract  of  ground  which  they  had  acquired 
for  $14,000.  Now  he  was  a  bright  young 
businessman  and  was  quite  Interested  in 
such  projects  as  a  stock  market.  But  Bill, 
despite  hts  good  Judgment,  made  the  mU- 
take  by  saying  no'  to  this  fl4,000  deal  for 
that  stretch  of  land. 

"Then  when  World  War  I  came  along,  the 
Army  acquired  this  tract  at— I  don't  know 
what  price — and  they  started  to  build.  At 
that  time.  I  was  In  the  cement  business  and 
still  remember  that  I  had  sold  them^a  con- 
tractaig  firm  from  St.  Louis — the  first  car- 
load of  cement  that  they  used  down  there 
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and  many  of  the  others  that  followed.  I 
don"t  think  the  Government  paid  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  land  but  I  believe  a 
million  dollars  tor  that  tract  of  grovmd  today 
would  be  very  low  priced. 

'"I  would  certainly  like  to  have  had  some 
of  It  for  the  sand  and  gravel  alone  that  ran 
underground.  The  coming  years  are  going 
to  see  more  development  around  Jednota  In 
the  housing  and  highway  construction. 
Presently  their  plans  down  at  the  main  gate 
of  Middletown,  take  in  developing  a  bridge 
across  the  railroad  find  a  cloverleaf,  taking 
In  the  road  to  Harrlsburg  and  Lancaster  and 
also  connecting  with  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike. This  will  l)e  more  or  less  of  a  project 
especially  valuable  If  there  should  be  an- 
other world  conflict.  In  that  event,  of 
course,  the  turnpike  running  practically 
across  the  country  would  become  Invaluable. 

"So  then,  here  we  are  today  In  the  midst 
of  all  the  tremendous  development  that  has 
occurred  all  around  us  since  the  "good  old 
days,"  and  as  we  visit  here  with  our  friends 
today,  we  will  know  a  little  more  about  Its 
bfu:kground  to  the  early  days  of  Camp 
Meade." 


NICAR.\GUA  CANAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood] 
is  recognized  for  60  mmutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this 
day  introduced  a  bill  calling  ifor  Uie  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation 
of  an  interoceanic  canal  at  Nicaragua. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  untenable  political  situation  in 
Panama  and  the  violent  anti-American 
tone  of  many  officials  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  This  taken  with  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  our  position  in  the  Car- 
ibbean area  and  the  shocking  conduct 
of  the  Communist  dominated  Castro 
government  in  Cuba  make  It  essential  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  world  commerce,  security,  and  peace 
that  a  second  canal  bring  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  together  at  some 
other  point  closer  to  the  United  States 
than  Panama. 

The  Increase  In  sea  traffic  in  our  part 
of  the  world  has  created  grave  concern 
on  the  limitation  of  canal  ser'^lce  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  ultimate  potential 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  Is  imperative 
that  another  site  for  a  second  canal  be 
determined  All  of  the  field  engineering 
done  recently  was  done  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  or  by  the  company's 
own  staff — no  indep>cndent  study  has 
been  made  of  the  several  Nicaragua 
sites — this,  of  course,  should  be  done  at 
once — there  should  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  all  of  the  facts  up  to  date  re- 
lating to  the  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  a  canal  at  Nicaragua  to- 
gether with  all  basic  engineering  data 
used  in  connection  with  said  study. 

A  series  of  studies  have  been  made, 
one  report  filed  June  1,  1960,  with  refer- 
ence to  improving  the  Panama  Canal  in 
various  ways  and  mentioning  certain 
other  sites  including  Nicaragua  Of  vi- 
tal importance  and  not  mentioned  is  the 
recent  history  of  instability  and  violent 
anti-American  mob  action  in  Panama. 
Revival  of  totally  unfounded  claims  by 
Panama  of  .sovereienty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  would  make  it  utterly  undesirable 
to   attempt  any  work  on   the  Panama 


Canal  which  would  entail  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations with  Panama — such  di-scus- 
sions  would  inevitably  mean  revL-^ion  of 
the  existing  treaty,  outrageou.'^  den:iand 
on  the  United  States,  and  blatant  and 
violent  attacks  on  the  United  States — 
and  any  government  in  Panama  which 
would  not  lend  Itself  to  thL«;  blackmail 
would  be  overthrown  by  violence — mob 
rule  in  Panama  is  the  custom  now  if 
the  canal  is  an  issue. 

Clearly,  the  fact  that  a  second  canal 
at  Nicaragua  may  cost  even  twice  as 
much  as  one  at  Panama,  the  Panama  site 
is  out  of  the  question  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

The  economic,  geological,  and  engi- 
neering advantages  of  the  Nicaraguan 
route,  plus  the  close  friendship  of  the 
Grovemment  and  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
for  the  United  States  of  America  taken 
together  dictate  the  second  canal  be 
over  Nicaragua  territory. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  historic  rival 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  is  the  canal  at  an- 
other location  most  likely  to  receive 
strong  political  and  technical  support. 

In  approaching  this  problem  it  should 
first  be  noted  tliat;  the  original  decision 
for  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  was  arrived  at  only  after  an  ani- 
mated congressional  debate  in  1902.  the 
Panama  Revolution  of  1903,  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty, 
and  the  1906  controversy  as  to  type  of 
canal.  Though  the  ramifications  of  this 
history  are  highly  complicated,  they  show 
that  the  decision  to  construct  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  instead  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  was  based  on  many  curious  cir- 
cumstances. 

Today,  many  technical  limitations  of 
earlier  days  do  not  apply.  Engineering 
questions  of  construction  have,  in  the 
main,  been  solved,  and  marine  opera- 
tional problems  are  better  understood. 

The  advantage  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
most  frequently  propounded  by  its  ad- 
vocates, is  its  more  favorable  location  for 
intercoastal  sailing  distance  via  a  Nic- 
aragua Canal  would  be  4,741  nautical 
miles  as  compared  to  5.219  via  Panama. 
a  saving  of  478.  Allowing  23  hours  for 
the  transit  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and 
8  for  the  Panama  Canal,  this  would  ac- 
cording to  the  1931  Sultan  report — House 
Document  No.  139,  72d  Congress — reduce 
the  voyage  time  for  10  knot  vessels  via 
the  Nicaragua  route  by  2^^  days  between 
New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco. 

First  unsuccessful  efforts  made  to  find 
a  strait  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans  in  the  16th  century  gave  rise 
to  the  idea  of  a  ship  canal  across  some 
part  of  the  Central  American  Isthmus. 
Since  that  time,  many  potential  routes 
have  been  investigated  including  one 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantef>ec  in 
Mexico,  and  Mexico  is  now  seriously 
studying  a  canal  at  this  point,  eight 
various  routes  across  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica,  six  across  Panama,  and  oth- 
ers across  Darien  and  Colombia. 

Hasty  and  incomplete  investigations 
led  to  strange  claims  for  each  of  the 
various  routes.  However,  by  the  end  of 
the  19th  centurv-,  sufficient  information 
had  been  developed  to  permit  narrowing 
the  probable  routes  of  a  transisthniian 


route  to  two.  The.«;e  were  the  routes  now 
occupied  by  the  Panama  Canal  and  an- 
other traversing  Nicaragua  via  the  Pan 
Juan  River  and  Lake  Nicaragua  from  the 
vicinity  of  Greytown  on  the  Caribbean 
to  Brito  on  the  Pacific.  The  latter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  to 
be  advanced  and  since  its  first  emergence 
as  a  proposed  route  for  a  canal  in  1522 
various  companies,  governments,  and  in- 
dividuals, have  from  time  to  time  inter- 
ested themselves  in  constructing  such  a 
canal.  The  United  States  first  became 
interested  in  1826  when  it  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  new  Republic  of 
Central  America.  No  tangible  results 
followed,  but  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  this  route  has  persisted  to  this 
day. 

A  private  company,  the  American  At- 
lantic 1-  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Co.,  se- 
cured a  contract  from  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua  for  construction  of  a  canal 
and  carried  out  the  first  instrument  sur- 
vey of  the  route  in  1850  to  1852.  No  con- 
struction was  undertaken,  and  the  con- 
tract was  terminated  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Government. 

The  Interoceanic  Canal  Commission 
was  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
March  1872  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  canal  possibilities  in  Central  America. 

The  report — Senate  Executive  Docu- 
ment No.  57,  43d  Congress,  1st  session — 
contained  a  detailed  survey  of  the  Nic- 
aragua route. 

The  route  was  again  examined  in  1 874 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  made 
a  favorable  report,  published  in  Senate 
Executive  Document  No.  46,  52d  Con- 
gress, 2d  session.  At  the  same  time,  sur- 
veys were  made  of  canal  routes  across 
the  isthmus  at  Tehuantepec.  Panama, 
and  Darien.  After  consideration  of  all 
these  reports  the  Interoceanic  Canal 
Commission  concluded,  in  1876.  that  the 
Nicaragua  route  was  the  mo.'^t  advan- 
tageous of  any  of  the  routes  con.^idered. 
The  report  of  the  Commission  wa.=:  pub- 
lished as  Senate  Executive  Document  No. 
15,  46th  Congress.  1st  session,  following 
its  presentation  to  the  Congress  in  April 
1879. 

During  1885.  a  civil  engineer,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Na\y.  surveyed  a  part 
of  the  Nicaragua  route  not  previously 
investigated — Senate  Executive  Docu- 
ment No.  99.  49th  Congress.  1st  sessiciv 
The  same  engineer,  AS.  Menocal.  act- 
ing as  engineer  of  the  Maritime  Canal 
Co.,  started  an  unsuccessful  att<?mpt  to 
construct  a  Nicaragua  Canal. 

A  number  of  detailed  surveys  were 
made  and  a  few  miles  of  canal  were 
actually  excavated  near  Greyto^vn.  but 
the  entire  venture  was  soon  abandoned. 
A  final  report  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Co. 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  De- 
cent ber  I89i'  and  was  published  as  Sen- 
ate Executive  Document  No.  5,  51st  Con- 
gress, 2d  session. 

An  act  of  Congress  established  the 
Nicaragna  Canal  Board  in  1895  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  route  proposed 
by  the  Maritime  Canal  Co..  or  any  modi- 
fication it  deemed  advisable.  The  report 
of  this  Commission  of  the  survey  made 
by  tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  wa,";  made  \:\ 
November  1895  and  was  jHiblished  as 
House  Document  No.  279.  54th  Congre.ss. 
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1st  session.  In  it  was  the  statement 
that  the  proposed  canal  was  feasible,  and 
further  investigations  were  reconi- 
mended.  Pursuant  to  the  recomm'.'rida- 
tions  Congress  authorized,  in  1897.  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  Commission,  and  the 
President  appointed  Adm.  John  G. 
Walker.  U.S.  Navy.  a.>  president,  to  re- 
port on  the  proper  route  for  a  canal 
across  Nicaragua,  its  feasibility  and  cost. 
The  work  of  the  Corrunission  was  com- 
pit'tf'd  and  ;t^s  report  was  submitted  to 
the  President  on  May  9,  1899.  It  was 
not  printed. 

During  the  same  year,  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  Congi-ess,  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  was  organized  to  in- 
vestigate any  feasible  Isthmian  Canal 
route.  After  extensive  surveys,  this 
Commission  reported  in  November  1901 
and  recommended  the  Nicaragua  route. 
During  its  investigations,  the  Commis- 
sion had  been  approached  by  the  French 
interests  then  engaged  in  construction  of 
a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
with  the  idea  of  selling  its  rights  to  the 
United  States  Admiral  Walker  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Commission  con- 
sidered the  price  too  high  and  recom- 
mended the  Nicaragua  route.  However, 
the  French  Canal  Co.,  reduced  its  price 
and  its  rights  and  properties  were  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  and  the 
Panama  Canal  was  completed  by  the 
United  States. 

In  1912.  when  the  Panama  Canal  was 
nearing  completion,  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  indicated  its  desire  to  give  the 
United  States  the  right  to  construct  a 
canal  across  Nicarauga  territory.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Bryan-Chamooro  Trea- 
ty— or  convention — was  signed  on  Au- 
gust 5.  1914.  and  ratified  in  1916.  By 
this  treaty,  for  the  payment  of  $3  nail- 
lion,  the  United  States  gained  the  follow- 
ing rights:  First,  exclusive  proprietary 
rights  in  perpetuity,  necessary  and  con- 
venient to  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  interoceanic  canal;  and  sec- 
ond, a  99-year,  renewable  lease  on  the 
islands  known  as  Great  Corn  and  Little 
Com  in  the  Caribbean;  and  the  renewa- 
ble right,  for  a  like  period,  to  establish, 
operat-e,  and  maintain  a  naval  base  at 
such  place  on  the  territory  of  Nicaragua 
bordering  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  as  the 
United  States  may  select. 

Completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  commerce  utilizing 
it  led  Congress  to  authorize  an  investi- 
gation and  survey  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  practicability  of  con- 
struction and  maintaining  additional 
locks  and  other  facilities  at  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  also  to  investigate  the  prac- 
ticability and  probable  cost  of  construct- 
ing an  interoceanic  canal  across  the  Re- 
public of  Nicaragua.  An  interoceanic 
canal  board  was  appointed  and  under- 
took the  survey  of  Nicaragua  while  the 
expansion  of  Panama  Canal  faciUties 
was  explored  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  final  report  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 10.  1931,  and  was  published  as  House 
Document  No.  139,  72d  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion. 

There  now  is  strong  sentiment  for  con- 
struction of  a  transisthmian  canal  by 
way    of    Nicaragua       It    is    realized,    of 


course,  that  tlie  limitativ.-ris  of  the  pres- 
ent Panama  Canal  prevt-nt  the  passage 
of  some  of  the  Nations  largest  ships  and 
that  It  IS  vulnerable  to  attack  from  the 
sea  and  from  the  air.  However,  the  last 
Study  made  of  the  problem  in  1947  re- 
vealed some  doubt  as  to  the  security  of 
a  third  set  of  locks  at  Panama. 

The  outstanding  geographic  feature  of 
Nicaragua  is  the  chain  of  two  fresh- 
water lakes.  Lake  Nicaragua  and  Lake 
Managua,  situated  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  Pacific  coast  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  country,  and  draining  into 
the  Caribbean  by  way  of  the  San  Juan 
River.  Lake  Nicaragua,  with  a  water 
surface  generally  about  104  feet  above 
sea  level  has  a  length  of  about  100  miles 
and  a  width  of  about  45  miles  and  is  of 
vital  importance  to  any  proposed  canal 
route  through  Nicaragua  Its  water 
area  of  about  3.000  square  miles  and  its 
total  drainage  area  of  about  12,400 
square  miles  provides  a  dependable 
source  of  water  for  canal  operation.  It 
also  would  provide  many  miles  of  open 
water  navigation,  requiring  little  exca- 
vation. Lake  Managua,  to  the  north, 
and  in  the  same  watershed  would  aug- 
ment the  water  supply  but  not  be  utilized 
by  the  most  preferred  canal  route. 

The  San  Juan  River  and  its  valley 
form  a  natural  route  for  a  canal  from 
Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Caribbean,  a 
direct  line  distance  of  80  miles.  The 
larger  tributaries  of  the  San  Juan,  the 
San  Carlos,  and  Araquipi,  rise  in  Costa 
Rica  and  flow  into  the  San  Juan  from 
the  south.  A  number  of  smaller  trib- 
utaries enter  the  river  from  the  south. 
Below  the  confluence  of  the  Saraqulpi. 
the  San  Juan  enters  a  coastal  plain 
filled  with  extensive  swamps  and 
lagoons,  and  divides  into  two  branches, 
the  lower  San  Juan  and  the  Colorado, 
to  finally  enter  the  Caribbean. 

Important  to  construction  of  a  canal 
in  this  area  is  the  height  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide.  The  main  Continental 
Divide  lies  in  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
separating  Lake  Nicaragua  from  the 
Pacific.  The  lowest  gap  in  this  divide 
is  east  of  Brito  near  the  headwaters  of 
the  Grande  River,  at  a  height  of  153 
feet  above  sea  level.  On  the  east  side  of 
Lake  Nicaragua  the  divide  is  broken  by 
the  San  Juan  River.  In  order  to  fol- 
low a  more  direct  line  to  the  coast  down 
the  valley  of  the  Deseado  River  a  pos- 
sible canal  route  would  diverge  from  the 
San  Juan  to  the  northeast  and  cross  the 
divide  at  a  height  of  400  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  total  length  of  the  most  pre- 
ferred route  is  somewhat  over  170  miles. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  pro- 
ix>sed  Nicaragua  Canal  would  have  an 
average  of  430  nautical  miles  between 
Gulf-Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports.  About 
the  same  savings  could  be  made  between 
Gulf-Atlantic  ports  and  the  Orient. 
This  would  amount  to  about  1>2  days' 
sailing  time  for  a  10-knot  vessel. 

Among  those  closest  to  the  problem,  it 
is  felt  that  now  is  the  time  for  a  full 
evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the  atomic 
bomb  on  the  future  of  such  structures 
as  interoceanic  canals  and  the  use  of 
modem  nuclear  science  in  expediting 
the  excavation  of  a  canal. 


I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  above 
information  to  C.  Frank  Keyser,  analyst 
in  conservation  and  natural  resources. 
Economics  Division,  Library  of  Congress] 
Legislative   Reference   Service. 

I  intend  to  press  for  this  canal  with 
every  resource  at  my  command  and  will 
have  much  more  to  say  on  the  subject 
from  time  to  time.  Nothing  will  ever  be 
attempted  if  all  possible  objections  must 
first  be  removed 


THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  INDUSTRY 
OF  MARYLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  John- 
son 1,  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  27th  of  May  there  ap- 
peared in  the  financial  section  of  the 
Washington  Star  an  article  by  one 
Donald  B.  Hadley  with  the  shocking 
black  headines:  "Savings  and  Loans 
Urged  To  Warn  Public  of  Maryland 
Phonies." 

This  article,  published  under  the  guise 
of  "news,"  virtuously  identifies  the  "Sav- 
ings and  Loans"  in  the  headlines  as  the 
members  of  the  District  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  League,  assembled  at  that  time 
in  convention  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.  The 
"Maryland  phonies"  so  broadly  referred 
to  are  the  427  independent  savings  and 
loan  associations  chartered  In  the  Free 
State  of  Maryland. 

Such  headlines  are  shocking  because 
of  the  categorical  smear  of  the  entire 
Independent  savings  and  loan  Industry 
of  my  State.  And  even  more  shocking 
is  the  fact  that  a  great  newspaper  such 
as  the  Washington  Star  should  publish 
this  unwarranted  generalized  slander. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  nearly  100  years 
Maryland's  independent  savings  and 
loan  associations  have  served  tens  of 
thousands  of  small  investors.  They  have 
encouraged  home  ownership  with  many 
nxillions  of  dollars  of  loans  to  Maryland 
citizens.  And  at  the  end  of  1959  their 
combined  assets  amounted  to  more  than 
$1,300  million. 

In  these  headlined  charges,  however, 
there  was  no  editorial  qualification  of 
any  kind.  Only  in  the  body  of  the  news 
story  itself  was  a  feeble  attempt  made 
at  justifying  the  malicious  phony  char- 
acterization by  quoting  the  District  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  League's  princi- 
pal speaker,  who  declared  that  several 
Maryland  associations  had  been  prose- 
cuted for  mail  fraud  and  misrepresenta- 
tion in  ths  last  year. 

What  are  the  true  facts?  Let  me  point 
out  again  that  there  are  over  400  inde- 
pendent savings  and  loan  associations 
doing  business  in  Maryland,  and  exactly 
three  of  them  have  been  indicted  and 
none  convicted. 

I  personally  do  not  know  any  of  these 
indicted  institutions,  nor  any  of  the 
circumstances  leading  to  their  respec- 
tive indictments.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
any  of  them  one  way  or  another.  But 
I  do  submit  that  under  our  democratic 
processes  of  justice  an  indictment  is  one 
thing,  conviction  another;  and  guUt  is 
not  implied  by  indictment. 
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Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  fact  that 
only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  is  in  jeopardy,  over  99  percent  of 
the  Industry  is  held  up  to  public 
suspicion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  special  subcommittee 
of  this  House  under  the  chairmanship  of 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Mossl,  is  now 
conducting  a  hearing,  which  began 
nearly  4  weeks  ago.  on  the  activities  and 
management  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  which 
it  supei-vises.  It  is  from  these  agencies 
that  the  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations derive  their  labels  as  "Federal" 
and  "federally  insured."  It  Ls  frcwn  these 
Government  instrumentalities,  created 
by  the  Congress  26  years  ago  in  an  emer- 
gency, that  savings  and  loan  associations 
which  have  chosen  to  do  so,  are  granted 
this  so-called  insurance  of  their  deposi- 
tors' savings  up  to  $10,000  for  each  ac- 
count. The  Federal  associations,  in 
turn,  advertise  to  the  public  that  such 
savings  are  "insured  by  a  permanent  in- 
strumentality of  the  U.S.  Government." 
Of  course,  tliat  Ls  a  pood  merchandising 
technique;  and.  most  certainly,  the  im- 
pression has  been  created  in  the  public 
mind  that  such  savings  accounts  are 
actually  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment itself.  This,  I  am  told,  is  not  a 
fact  by  statute  or  by  any  other  legal 
provision. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to 
analyze  at  this  time  the  legislation,  reg- 
ulations, or  lack  of  them  pertaimrig  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
CcHT>oratlon.  But  since  this  newspaper 
article  to  which  I  am  addressing  myself 
does  emphasize  the  factor  of  "Federal 
insurance  "  as  further  justification  for 
an  attack  on  the  independent  institu- 
tions of  Maryland  which  are  not  "fed- 
erally insured."  I  am  constrained  to  deal 
with  the  subject.  I  present,  therefore, 
the  following  statements  for  the  record. 

F^rst.  let  us  hear  what  this  Washing- 
ton Star  article  reports  the  District  Fed- 
eral Savings  L  Loan  League's  principal 
speaker  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  in- 
surance.    He  says,  and  I  quote: 

During  the  past  few  monUiB  all  of  lu  have 
recelve<l  or  have  been  advised  ol  mailing 
pieces  sent  out  by  these  Maryland  associa- 
tions which  purport  to  be  commercially  In- 
sured and  which  advertise  cc«nparatlvely 
high  rates  of  dividends. 

And  a  little  further  down  in  the  story 
he  declares: 

I  believe  one  of  our  primary  responslbUl- 
tles  to  the  public  is  to  Inform  them  by  every 
means  available  of  the  significance  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration and  what  It  represents. 

That  is  what  the  spokesman  for  this 
trade  association  of  the  District  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  had  to 
say  in  behalf  of  their  own  advantages 
of  "Federal  insurance"  in  this  article  in 
the  Star. 

Now  let  us  hear  a  ix>rtion  of  what  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  King],  had  to  say 
on  this  subject  in  a  speech  to  tliis  body 
on  the  19th  of  May  under  the  heading 


"False  Confidence  in  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,"  and 
I  quote: 

Over  Its  26  years  of  operation,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  has 
oniy  about  $305  million  reserves  to  Instu-e 
over  »50  billion  of  savings.  Of  this  $305 
million,  the  Insurance  Corporation  has  com- 
mitted over  25  percent  to  cover  a  false  emer- 
gency created  by  Its  own  unwarranted  acts, 
leaving  three-quarters  of  Its  assets  to  pro- 
tect the  remaining  nearly  4,000  savings  and 
loan  associations.  Its  own  reserves  at  the 
most  are  less  than  three-quarters  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  Insured. 

I  might  add.  Mr  Speaker,  that  not 
one  single  line  of  Mr  Kings  remarks 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Star, 
or.  for  tliat  matter,  in  any  District  news- 
paper. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at  this 
point  we  may  reveal  the  real  theme  of  the 
story  behind  most  of  these  vicious  at- 
tacks on  Marj'land's  independent  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry.  The  remarks  of 
the  Federal  League's  speaker  which  I 
have  quoted  spell  out  the  word  ■compe- 
tition" in  letters  even  larger  than  the 
Stars  misleading  headlines.  For  exam- 
ple, he  uses  the  phrase,  and  I  quote, 
"these  Maryland  associations  which  pur- 
port to  be  commercially  insured  and 
which  advertise  comparatively  high 
rates  of  dividends."  And  next  he  extols 
the  virtues  of  so-called  Federal  insur- 
ance. He  says,  in  effect,  and  I  quote: 
"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  pay  our 
depositors  less  dividends  than  some 
Maryland  indei>endents.  we  are  federally 
insured,  and  they  only  claim  to  be  in- 
sured, and  commercially  insured  at  that. 
That's  bad.    Lcx>k  out." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  tliis  trade 
association  advocate  of  Federal  in- 
surance does  not  know  that  .vjme  of 
these  Maryland  associations  which  pur- 
port to  be  commercially  insured  are, 
indeed,  commercially  insured 

Furthermore,  what  is  wrouc  with 
paying  citizens  as  much  return  on  their 
invested  savings  as  good  management 
can  pay?  What  is  wrong  with  com- 
mercial insurance?  It  has  been  with 
us  for  a  long  time.  The  inference,  of 
course,  is  that  Maryland's  independent 
savings  and  loan  associations  are  shady 
operators  Instead  of  well-managed  small 
businesses,  and  that  commercial  insur- 
ance, devised  and  underwritten  by  free 
enterprise,  is  less  attractive  than  this 
so-called  Federal  insurance. 

I  ask  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
what  imaginable  circumstances  in  any 
State  of  this  Union  would  any  kind  of 
a  commercial  insurance  company  be 
permitted  to  operate  for  a  single  day 
if  its  reserves  were  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  1  i>ercent  of  the  amotuit? 
Insured?  And  yet  this  spoke.sinaiij^^jr 
the  Savings  &  Loan  Ia-.-.v-w.  J.  Ids  up 
to  public  suspicion  the  .:.;<.j.iy  and 
bona  fides  of  commercial  insurance. 

On  June  2,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  King],  who  has  studied  sav- 
ings and  loan  and  other  governmental 
financial  operations  for  many  years,  and 
whose  committee  investigations  have 
brought  about  legislation  correcting 
abuses  and  mismanagement   m  ct-rtAin 


of  these  executive  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, made  another  statement  on  this 
floor  on  the  conduct  of  this  "Federal 
insurance"  business,  and  I  quote: 

How  any  savings  and  loan  association 
manager  can  face  the  public  and  assure  the 
Investor  that  the  conduct  of  the  Boanage- 
mcnt  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  Is  a  safeguard  to  their 
savings  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

At  last,  then,  we  have  still  another 
chapter  in  this  cunous  ston,-  of  competi- 
tion between  the  large  Federal  associa- 
tions in  the  city  of  ""A'ashington  and  the 
small  independents  doing  business  for 
the  most  pan  in  67  small  towns  through- 
out Maryland. 

In  order  that  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  this  terminology  of  insur- 
ance as  it  has  been  used  here,  however, 
let  me  ix)int  out  that  whereas  the  Fed- 
eral type  represents  that  it  insures  lit- 
erally the  savings  of  depositors — the 
liquidity  of  an  association,  in  other 
words — the  commercial  insurance  re- 
ferred to  Is  designed  to  protect  an  as- 
sociation's mortgage  portfolio  as  to 
principal,  interest,  and  foreclosure  costs. 

Thus  we  have  a  situation  of  competi- 
tion, pure  and  simple.  Competition  be- 
tween big  business  and  small  business. 
And  today  there  is  greater  competition 
in  the  money  market  throughout  the 
Nation  and  the  world  than  ever  before. 

I  submit  that  the  healthy  effects  of 
honest  competition  are  no  less  today 
than  they  were  some  100  years  ago.  But 
I  decry  the  tactics  of  federally  nurtured 
big  "ousiness  which  are  calculated  to  stifle 
competition  and  to  destroy  ultiu.ately 
hundreds  of  small  businesses,  and  to 
confuse  small  investors  in  niv  district 
and  in  my  State  of  Maryland. 

Unfortunately  for  the  public  ffv^-  of 
the  facts  of  this  deplorable  fc:tuatioa 
upon  which  I  have  touched  so  briefly  are 
ever  publicized.  I  have  been  told  that 
most  Washinpton  daiiy  newspapers  will 
not  even  accept  paid  advtrtujiug  from  a 
Maryland  mdependent  savmgs  and  loan 
association.  And  this.  I  fui'ther  under- 
stand, extends  to  the  major  racio  and 
television  staiion*  as  wtll. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Ijave  --.outiu  si  these 
remarks  to  be  entirely  objective  with 
respect  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  this 
situation.  In  this  defen.'^e  of  a  basic 
and  honorable  industry  of  my  district 
and  my  State  I  have  endeavorcxi  to  pre- 
sent facts  and  figures. 

It  I.';  my  sincere  hope-  thai  on  ti.r-  basis 
of  these  facts  the  newspai^er.'^  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  will  have  a  care  before 
participating  again  m  any  such  irre- 
sponsible effort  t/5  create  public  doubt 
as  to  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  so 
many  good  neighbors,  business  establish- 
ments and  citizens  alike. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  Mary- 
land's First  District,  and  it  was  in  this 
district  that  the  Free  Stat«  was  first 
settled  in  1631.  Maryland  is  the  sev- 
enth of  the  Original  13  Colonies  to  form 
these  United  States.  We  are  proud  of 
our  heritage  of  fair  play  and  tolerance 
in  Maryland.  We  expect  no  more  in  re- 
turn from  anyone.  We  can  settle  for 
no  less. 
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D  C     TRANSIT 


1  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  1  Mr  Rogers  1,  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  and  tables 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  A  Texas  Mr  Speaker. 
the  issue  'A-hich  I  will  treat  today  is 
whether  or  not  the  holder  of  a  highly 
subsidized,  tax  exempt,  legal  monopoly, 
to  wit,  the  D.C.  Transit,  shall  be  allowed 
to  continue  practices  and  procedures  in 
the  operation  of  the  transit  system  that 
are  effectively  destroying  legal,  taxpay- 
■.ng  competitors  and  overburdening  and 
encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  users 
of  the  mass  transit  system  through  un- 
justified fares. 

I  have  sought  to  develop  this  matter 
through  information  from  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  the  District.  The 
replies  that  I  have  received  from  that 
body  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  of  the 
past  8  or  9  months  would  indicate  to  me 
very  loose,  lax.  and  irregular  practices 
and  administration.  I  have  not  under- 
taken to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  any  deliberate  wronctdoing,  but 
I  might  say  that  the  evidence  gathered 
so  far  would  indicate  that  taxpaying 
competitive  bu.-messes  and  transit  riders 
are  being  victimized  by  the  practices  and 
procedures  that  have  been  followed 

Discrepancies  between  the  information 
furnished  me  and  with  information  filed 
by  the  DC  Transit  officials  before  our 
committee  and  the  Congress  indicate  a 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  PUC 
officials  that  is  inexcusable  In  the  proper 
protection  of  the  rights  of  small  business 
and  the  transit  riders. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  explain  the  sit- 
uation as  briefly  as  possible,  but  to  in- 
clude as  many  specific  doctimentations 
a.'^  time  will  permit 

HR  481.5  will  confine  the  use  uf  DC 
Transits  ass<^-ts  and  personnel  to  the 
field  m  which  the  Congress  intended 
the  company  to  concentrate:  mass 
transportation 

Public  Lav  7i7  is  legislation  resulting 
from  a  crisis,  caused  by  a  prolonged 
strike  which  had  shut  down  the  opera- 
tions of  streetcars  and  buses  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Negotiations  between 
the  Capital  Transit  Co.  and  its  employ- 
ees were  stalemated,  and  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  84th  Congre.ss  was  immi- 
nent. Mr.  O.  Roy  Chalk  submitted  a 
proposal  to  create  the  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tems. Inc  ,  if  special  privileges  were 
granted  to  him  in  the  way  of  tax  con- 
cessions. Tlie  Congress  did  not  have 
sufBcient  time  to  consider  the  possible 
damaging  effect  that  those  benefits 
could  have  on  numerous  small  businesses 
rendering  charter,  sightseeing,  limou- 
sine, and  Government  contract  services. 
Nor  could  the  Congress  foresee  DC. 
Transit's  mi.suse  of  such  benefits  for  in- 
vasion of  other  industries. 

Unquestionably,  when  the  Members  of 
Congress  voted  out  the  franchise,  they 


believed  that  the  privileges  they  be- 
stowed upon  DC.  Transit  System  would 
be  used  for  the  betterment  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  mass  trans{X)rtation 
system  under  private  enterprise  and 
certainly  not  for  the  creation  of  a  cor- 
poration that  would  project  itself  from 
a  tax  subsidized  monopoly  in  mass  tran- 
sit into  competition  with  taxpaying  busi- 
nesses. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because: 

There  are  indications  that  DC.  Tran- 
sit, with  its  large  resources  and  its  spe- 
cial monopoly  mass  transportation  posi- 
tion, may  well  destroy  competition  in  the 
local  sightseeing,  charter,  and  limousine 
fields,  as  well  as  other  fields,  if  appro- 
priate remedial  legislation  is  not  passed. 

In  August  1956.  the  Congress  granted 
D.C.  Transit  a  legal  monopoly  m  mass 
transportation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, plus  special  privileges  which  include 
exemption  from  certain  District  of  Co- 
lumbia taxes  amounting  to  about  $1  mil- 
lion annually. 

Hence,  for  almost  4  years.  D.C.  Transit 
by  use  of  these  special  privileges  has 
made  tremendous  inroads  into  the 
charter,  sightseeing,  and  limousine  in- 
dustries in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area.  This  has  been  accomplished, 
in  part,  through  cut  rates,  some  as  much 
as  40  percent  below  those  of  competi- 
tors, raiding  personnel  of  competitors. 
huge  advertising  expenditures,  excessive 
commissions  to  hotels,  motels,  and  other 
agents,  and  otherwise  using  the  large 
resources  of  its  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem to  promote  and  develop  its  sightsee- 
ing, charter,  and  limousine  business. 

For  example,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  August  31,  1957,  DC.  Transit  had 
charter,  sightseeing,  and  limousine  reve- 
nue totahng  $452,000.  and  it  spent  $235.- 
000  for  advertising  and  promotion,  or 
over  50  percent.  Of  course,  each  year. 
DC  Transit  has  sustained  losses  averag- 
mg  from  $133,000  to  $200,000  on  its 
charter,  sightseeing,  limousine,  and  Gov- 
ernment contract  services. 

D.C.  Transit,  in  engaging  in  competi- 
tive fields,  has  unfair  advantages  which 
it  can  and  does  use  in  competing  for 
business.  The  advantages  are  largely 
two- fold: 

First.  The  tax  exemptions  granted  to 
the  company  by  the  Franchise  Act. 

Second.  The  large  resources  of  Its 
monopoly  mass-transportation  system 
which  are  available  to  it  for  carrying  on 
sideline  operations. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  large 
resources,  which  DC.  Transit  has  avail- 
able to  it  by  virtue  of  its  monopoly  mass- 
transportation  system,  are  U-sed  by  it  for 
carrying  on  unfair  competition  in  com- 
petitive fields. 

Numerous  witnesses  have  testified  as 
to  the  active  competition  which  DC. 
Transit  has  been  giving  them  since  DC. 
Transit  took  over  the  franchise  in  1956. 
Many  asserted  that  such  competition  has 
resulted  in  lost  business  to  them. 

In  calendar  year  1959.  DC.  Transit's 
revenue  from  charter,  sightseeing,  limou- 
sine, and  Government  contract  services 
totaled  $1,089,525.  Capital  Transit's 
revenue  from  charter  and  sightseeing 
services  was  about  $250,000  annually 


There  is  no  authority  in  section  6  of 
the  Franchise  Act  for  DC.  Transit  to 
engage  In  limousine  service,  airport 
service,  taxicab  service,  or  other  sidelines 
which  the  company  has  entered  into 
or  has  proposed. 

Yet.  DC.  Transit  has  interpreted  Its 
franchise  to  mean  that  it  could  enter 
any  field  it  chooses  to  enter,  from  its 
privileged  monopoly  base. 

DC.  Transit  already  competes  in 
charter  and  sightseeing,  limousines.  Gov- 
ernment contract  services,  suburban 
routes,  office  space  rental,  and  printing; 
it  has  rendered  service,  at  cut  rates,  be- 
tween Washington  and  Friendship  Air- 
port in  competition  with  other  operators: 
it  seeks  authority  to  render  service  be- 
tween Washington  and  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport:  it  has  used  its  assets  and 
personnel  in  a  road-construction  venture 
in  competition  with  road-construction 
firms;  it  seeks  authority  to  operate  a 
daily  limousine  service,  at  cut  rates,  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York  in  com- 
petition with  existing  common  carriers, 
such  as  bus  operators,  the  railroads,  and 
airlines;  it  seeks  authority  to  operate  a 
hehcopter  service  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  in  competition  with 
existing  companies;  it  seeks  authority  to 
operate  a  limousine  service  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  competition  with  the 
taxicabs;  it  has  proposed  truck-leasing 
services;  it  plans  a  terminal  office  build- 
ing which  will  comp>ete  with  similar  en- 
terprises; it  has  proposed  a  hotel-motel 
and  a  shopping  center;  and  a  sister  com- 
pany. T.C.  Broadcasting  Corp..  has 
sought  a  radio  station  in  College  Park, 
Md. 

As  regards  the  application  of  T  C  A. 
Broadcasting  for  a  radio  station.  If  that 
company  were  to  enter  the  radio  field  and 
the  pattern  of  the  past  is  followed,  the 
comi)any  would,  no  doubt,  be  com- 
pletely intermingled  with  DC.  Transit, 
with  exF>enses  of  personnel  and  other 
operating  expenses  bemg  charged  to  D.C. 
Transit. 

Obviously,  no  independent  small  busi- 
nessman in  competitive  fields  can  com- 
pete with  D.C.  Transit's  Indiscriminate 
use  of  its  monopoly  resources  and  tax 
exemption. 

Unless  the  Congress  enacts  this  legis- 
lation. D.C.  Transit  will  knock  out  nu- 
merous small  businessmen  In  competitive 
fields,  and  will,  in  due  course,  achieve 
monopolies  therein. 

It  is  the  height  of  irony  that  D.C. 
Transit  System,  by  invading  competi- 
tive fields,  has  done  exactly  what  we  ob- 
jected to  in  the  proposed  Public  Author- 
ity back  in  1956.  The  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  objected  to  the 
"sweeping  jurisdiction  and  powers  of 
the  proposed  Authority."  House  Report 
No  2034.  84th  Congress.  2d  session,  states 
as  follows  on  p>age  6: 

3.  Sweeping  Jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the 
proposed  Authority:  The  autocratic  position 
the  new  Authority  would  have  In  the  rate- 
making  field  is  further  enhanced  when  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  sweeping  Jurisdic- 
tion over  transFKWtatlon  facllltlee  given  to  It 
In  other  portions  of  the  bill.  In  the  event 
the  Authority  should  operat*  In  such  fashion 
as  to  produce  substantial  net  revenues,  there 
Is   no   provision   to  Insure   that   the   riding 
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public  would  reap  the  advantage  of  this 
operation  through  lower  fares.  Indeed,  the 
scope  of  the  Authority's  poxrers  would  be 
such  that,  without  fiirther  ado.  It  could  ac- 
quire or  build,  and  could  operate,  toll  bridges, 
airports.  hellcoptir  service.  turnpikes, 
wharves  and  harbor  facilities,  or  any  facility 
what«)ever  used  In  the  transportation  of 
passengers  for  hire  (with  the  exception  of 
taxicabs  and  sightseeing) . 

Testimony  before  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  indicates  that  DC.  Transit's 
activities  have  already  caused  hardship 
and  that  eventually  widespread  hardship 
will  result.  We  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  somber  realities  of  rate  cutting. 
huge  advertising  and  promotion  expendi- 
tures resulting  from  tax  exemptions,  and 
monopoly  power  advantages  will  even- 
tually kill  off  many  of  DC  Transit's 
competitors.  One  of  the  complainants 
testified  that  his  company  had  lost  about 
$500,000  in  business  to  DC.  Transit  and 
named  the  accounts  that  were  lost.  A 
number  of  other  concerns  have  also  been 
hard  hit.  One  of  them  lost  85  percent 
of  his  total  business  to  D.C.  Transit  at 
the  very  time  our  hearings  were  being 
held — record,  pages  401-402. 

Certainly,  the  public  interest  is  not 
served  if  we  wait  until  the  patient  is 
dead  before  providing  relief.  Surely,  we 
have  the  responsibility  to  anticipate  the 
obvious  results  of  DC.  Transit's  com- 
petitive activities  before  allowing  them 
to  happen  For.  it  will  be  too  late  when 
DC.  Transit's  competitors  are  out  of 
business. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  it  is 
the  plan  of  the  DC  Transit  System  to 
harass  those  competitors,  who  will  not 
join  the  company  or  sell,  until  they  are 
forced  to  join  or  sell  out  to  DC.  Transit. 

Another  complainant  has  written  me 
that,  after  27  years  as  an  independent 
sightseemg  guide  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, he  had  to  seek  emplo.vment  with 
DC.  Transit  in  1958.  He  says  he  had  to 
do  this  because  his  business  suffered 
when  DC  Trarosit  slashed  rates  and 
placed  its  sightseeing  guide  salesmen  on 
the  streets  to  compete  with  him  and 
hundreds  of  others,  who  earn  their  living 
in  the  same  way. 

Said  complainant  asserts  that  he  re- 
signed from  DC.  Transit  in  1959,  and 
resumed  work  as  an  independent  sight- 
seeing guide.  He  alleges  that  "DC. 
Transit  has  since  been  applying  pres- 
sure" to  prevent  him  from  working  as  a 
guide  in  an  area  adjacent  to  one  of  DC. 
Transit's  sightseeing  stands,  and  states, 
in  part,  as  follows ; 

I  am  not  a  disgruntled  former  DC.  Transit 
employee.  I  merely  want  to  be  able  to  etu-n 
a  living  In  the  field  I  know  beet.  I  left  DC. 
Transit  because  I  have  been  an  Independent 
sightseeing  guide  for  27  years  and  wasn't 
happy  working  for  a  large  company. 

Officials  of  DC.  Transit  have  complained 
to  congressional  comxruttees  that  other  sight- 
seeing operators  have  most  of  the  hotel 
stands  In  the  EWstrlct  of  Columbia,  and  that 
this  Is  unfair  Yet.  DC.  Transit  has  been 
responsible  for  the  ousting  of  small  opera- 
tore  In  certain  hotels  aiid  motels  throiogh 
offering  greater  Inducements  to  those  estab- 
lishments. It  has  not  offered  to  share  those 
stands  with  thoee  operators  I  will  be  glad 
to  set  up  shop  at  any  hotel  or  motel  where 
D.C.  Transit  has  a  charter,  sightseeing  and 
limousine  stand. 
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This  complainant  is  now  back  work- 
ing for  DC.  Transit. 

This  alleged  pressure  re.sembles  the 
allegations  made  by  independent  sight- 
seeing guides  before  tlie  House  Select 
Committee  on   Small   Business   in   May 

1958.  Mr.  Paul  A.  Swan,  president, 
Washington  Sightseeing  Operators  As- 
sociation, and  a  partner  in  Federal 
Sightseeing  Tours,  accused  DC.  Transit 
of  using  "goon  squad"  tactics — record. 
page  5.  On  May  19.  1958.  he  submitted 
an  affidavit  to  the  cx)mmittee.  which 
charged  that,  following  his  t^.-^timony  be- 
fore the  committee  on  May  12.  1958,  D.C. 
Transit  stationed  guide-salesmen  in 
front  of  his  sightseemg  stand  at  the 
Commodore  Hotel  in  order  to  divert 
r>otential  customers — record,  page  118. 
The  sightseeing  stand  at  the  Commodore 
Hotel  was  subsequently  acquired  by  DC. 
Transit.  This  forced  Mr.  Swan  out  of 
business.  He  had  previously  lost  the 
Stratford  Hotel  to  DC.  Transit— record, 
pages  4-6. 

In  September  1959.  one  of  DC  Tran- 
sit's suburban  and  charter  competitors, 
Inter-County  Transit  Corp.— formerly 
Suburban  Transit  Co.— a  wholly  owned 
subsidary  of  W.M.A.  Transit  Co,  ca- 
pitulated to  D.C.  Transit.  Mr.  D.  Jay 
Hyman.  counsel  for  W.M.A.  Transit  Co., 
testified  before  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on  June  2. 

1959,  in  support  of  H.R  4815 

The  following  tells  the  ston.-  from 
newspaper  accounts : 

July  30,  1958,  Washington  Post:  "James  H 
Flanagan,  vice  president,  DC.  Transit,  denlee 
plan  to  grab  suburban  buslines  " 

August  7,  1958,  Washington  Post  '  Mr 
Chalk  offers  to  finance  the  *50.0OO-»l00.uO0 
study  of  suburban  Maryland's  transit  needs, 
provided  a  single  company  Is  permitted  to 
supply  the  area's  transit  requirement*.  If  the 
survey  shows  such  a  need." 

August  20.  1958.  Washington  Star:  "Mr. 
Lester  E.  Pierce,  president,  WMA.  Transit 
Co.,  assails  Chalk  on  transit  study  offer.  Mr, 
Pierce  described  Ktr.  Chalk's  offer  as  a  re- 
version to  the  law  of  the  Jungle  where  the 
stronger  prevail  •  •  •  In  this  case,  the  an- 
alogy being  that  a  su{>erflnanced,  super- 
publicized  transit  operation  would  be  al- 
lowed to  squash  less  wealthy  public  ultltles." 

October  17.  1958.  Washington  Poet:  "The 
Maryland  Public  Service  Commission  granted 
DC  Transit's  request  'for  extension  of  bus 
service  to  Wheaton  and  Kensington.  Both  re- 
quests were  opposed  by  the  Suburban  Transit 
Co.  an  Independent  Montgomery  County 
line,  on  grounds  that  It  would  compete  with 
Its  own  service."  " 

January  10.  1959,  Washington  Star:  "Inter- 
County  Transit  Corp  ,  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary of  W.M.A.  Transit  Co.  buys  Sub- 
urban Transit  Co." 

January  14.  1959,  Washington  News;  "Mr. 
Chalk  announced  that  'he  Is  filing  an  ap- 
plication with  the  Maryland  Public  Service 
Commission  to  operate  all  of  the  routes  now 
operated  by  the  Suburban  Transit  Co.'  " 

January  15.  1969.  Congressional  Record: 
"Messrs.  D.  Jay  Hyman  and  Earl  M.  Foreman, 
counsel.  W.M.A.  Transit  Co..  addressed  a 
letter  to  Congressman  Wright  Patman  as- 
sailing DC.  Transit's  monopolistic  practices. 
They  pointed  out  that  suburban  carriers 
are  being  hurt  by  DC.  Transit's  expansion 
into  suburban  areas,  and  the  State  of  Mary- 
land Is  losing  revenue.  'ABsumlng  that  DC. 
Transit  Co.  would  purchase  Its  gasoline 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  where  It  Is 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  gasoline  taxes, 
the  State  of  Maryland  could  be  deprived  of 


approximately  $70,000  per  year  of  revenue 
obtained  from  said  taxes.  By  losing  this 
revenue,  the  road  programs  of  construction 
and  repair  of  the  State  of  Maryland  would 
have  to  suffer  unless  the  general  taxpaying 
public  were  to  make  up  the  difference.'  " 

March  2-6.  1959,  Washington  Post:  "The 
Maryland  Public  Service  Commission  holds 
hearings  on  Inter-County  Transit  Corp.'s 
purchase  of  the  Subxirban  Transit  Co.  The 
DC.  Transit  System  bitterly  opposee  Inter- 
County's  application" 

May  2,  1959.  Washington  Star:  "A  Joint 
board  of  the  ICC  filed  a  report  recommend- 
ing denial  of  DC.  Transit's  application  for 
new  routes  In  Maryland.  'The  routes  sought 
are  those  formerly  operated  In  Montgomery 
County  and  from  there  Into  the  District  by 
the  Suburban  Transit  Co  '  " 

June  2,  1959:  Mr.  D.  Jay  Hyman,  counsel, 
WMA  Transit  Co.,  appjeared  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  In  support  of  HR  4815.  Mr 
Hyman  testified  that  many  .^mall  companies 
In  the  area.  Including  W  M  A  Transit  Co. 
and  Suburban  TransU  Corp  (now  Inter- 
County  Transit  Co.),  have  been  "adversely 
affected"  by  DC  Transit's  use  of  its  monop- 
olistic power  and  the  tax  advp.ntapes  "  (See 
hearings,  pp.   199-202  t 

September  25,  1959.  Washington  Star:  "The 
Maryland  Public  Service  Commission  ap- 
proved the  sale  of  Suburban  TYanslt  Co.  to 
Inter-County  Transit  C<jrp  ,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  W  M  A.  Transit  Co.  'The  action 
was  taken  after  D  C  Transit  withdrew  Its 
opposition  to  Inter -County's  petition.'  " 

September  30.  1959.  Washington  Post:  "Mr. 
Chalk  announced  that  he  has  completed  ne- 
gotiations to  purchase  assets  of  Inter-Countv 
Transit  Corp." 

Regarding  unfair  competition,  the  rec- 
ord cf  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  contains  a  reference  to  a  May 
6.  1958,  letter  of  complaint  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  from  Mr  O  Roy 
Chalk,  president,  Trans  Caribbean  Air- 
ways, Inc.  At  that  time.  Mr  Chalk  com- 
plained about  the  fares  of  Pan  American 
and  Eastern  Airlines  between  New  York 
and  San  Juan.  PR  He  charged  that 
Pan  American  and  Eastern  had  a  pric- 
ing pohcy  of  high  fares  on  some  routes 
and  low  fares  on  their  runs  betw  een  New 
York  and  San  Juan.  P.R  ,  in  competition 
with  Trans  Caribbean  Airways  Mr 
Chalk  described  the  pricing  practices  of 
Pan  American  and  Eastern  as  unfair 
competition  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  The  followinp  por- 
tions of  Mr  Chalks  letter  of  May  6, 
1958,  to  the  CAB  express  his  views  on 
rate  cutting — record,  paf^es  152-154: 

It  appears  only  too  clear  from  the  sequence 
of  the  filings  and  actions  taken  by  Pan 
American  and  Eastern  that  the  increase  In 
the  upper  class  fares,  followed  by  a  recently 
filed  reduced  fare  In  the  third  "class,  after 
the  Increase  was  approved,  together  consti- 
tutes undue  discrimination  and  unfair  com- 
petition contrary  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  and,  at  least,  the  spirit  of  the  antitrust 
laws:  that  Pan  American  and  Eastern  are 
seeking,  through  discriminating  against  the 
patrons  of  the  upper  classes  of  ser\'lce,  to 
subsidize  their  combined  competition  against 
and  with  Trans  Caribbean  in  the  third  class. 

A  fair  analysis  of  the  circumstances  must 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  whether  or  not 
the  antitrust  laws  have  been  literally  vio- 
lated as  a  matter  of  law.  the  fare  and  pricing 
practices  of  Pan  American  and  Eastern  above 
discussed  are  unfair  competition  and  repre- 
sent the  type  of  competitive  evil  which  has 
been  banned  by  the  antitrust  laws. 
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It  has  been  held  that  In  order  to  prohibit 
discrimination  It  Is  enough  that  It  may 
Injxire  competition. 

A  pricing  policy  which  calls  for  reduced 
lares  directed  against  one  competitor  In  one 
class  of  service  only,  by  discriminating 
through  higher  prices  In  other  classes  of 
service,  not  only  violates  the  ratemalting 
standards  of  sections  404  and  1002 le)  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  but  also  does  violence 
to  established  principles  of  fair  competition 
under  section  411  of  the  act.  Such  a  policy 
represents  at  least  the  type  of  evil  in  com- 
petition to  which  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
Acts  have  been  directed. 

ThPTf  IS  a  striking  similarity  between 
Mr.  Chalk's  complaint  of  unfair  competi- 
tion ara:r.  ^  Pan  American  and  Eastern 
Airlines  and  the  complaints  of  business- 
men a^'a;n.-t  DC.  Transit. 

The  policy  of  the  DC.  Transit  man- 
ayy^r.er.t  •  em.-  to  be  to  make  its  money 
m  the  Dirr.rt  of  Columbia  and  spend  it 
elsewh'^r'^  I  h-  W.ishington  Star  of  De- 
cember 17,  ly59,  indicates  that  D.C. 
Transit  is  banking  almost  $1.5  million 
cash,  without  interest,  in  New  York  City 
bank'^  I>jrinsr  calendar  year  1958,  the 
curp;rat;i)ii  paid  $242,206.82  for  insur- 
ar.  ■  to  L>aniel  Cole  &  Co..  New  York  City. 
F  ..-iher  the  company  uses  a  New  York 
advertising  agency,  Leonard  Wolf  Asso- 
ciates, which  received  $139,524.65  from 
DC.  Transit  in  calendar  year  1958.  Mr. 
Wolf  is  also  employed  as  sales  director  of 
D.C.   Transit  at  $15,000  per  year. 

Accordmg  to  the  Washington  Star  of 
March  3  1960,  the  PUC  has  not  only 
given  DC.  Transit  a  25-percent— 
5 -cent — fare  increase  but  it  has  granted 
the  company's  repeated  request  for  a 
change  in  its  profit  formula.  In  deter- 
mining the  new  schedule,  the  PUC  said 
it  had  used  a  gross  operating  revenue 
ba.se.  rather  than  a  tangible  property 
valuation. 

I  This  m'-ans  that  beginning  this  year 
the  PUC  has  figured  the  6'2-percent 
return  on  DC.  Transit's  gross  operating 
revenue,  which  is  about  $27  million.  The 
return  earned  is  after  including  the 
motor  fuel  tax  as  an  operating  expense. 
Thus,  it  would  seem  that  the  D.C.  Tran- 
sit- System  will  need  a  net  operating  in- 
come of  $1  75  million  before  be'ng  liable 
for  motor  fuel  tax.  It  now  seems  un- 
likely that  DC  Transit  will  pay  a  motor 
fuel  tax  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  motor  fuel  tax  exemption  aver- 
aged $360,000  to  $375,000  annually  during 
1957  and  1958.  Moreover,  DC.  Transit 
enjoys  the  use  of  the  money  for  a  full 
year,  free  of  interest,  even  if  It  should 
have  sufficient  earnings  to  require  pay- 
ment of  the  tax.  If  DC.  Transit's  com- 
petitors, however,  need  money  for  Uie 
conduct  of  their  businesses,  they  most 
borrow  and  pay  ^oing  rates  of  interest. 
Additionally.  DC  Transit  has  pro- 
tri'ed  the  paym-nt  of  the  motor  fuel  tax 
of  5331.719  due  for  the  ij  months  ended 
Au-:ust  13  1959  AlthouKh  the  corpora- 
tion paid  the  tax.  plus  penalty  and  in- 
terest. It  did  so  under  protest  and  has 
taken  the  matter  into  the  district 
court —Washington  Post,  Pebruarv  2 
1960.  ' 

The  penalty  for  late  filing  was  for- 
given by  PUC.  The  amoimt  was  approx- 
imately $81,000. 

For  calendar  year  1959.  D.C.  Transit 
has  reported  net  income  of  $575,906,  a 


gain  of  29.3  percent  over  1958— Wash- 
ington Star,  February  16.  1960.  This 
profit  is  now  greater  because  the  cor- 
poration has  recently  been  refunded  an 
$80,924  penalty  by  the  PUC,  for  not 
paying  the  motor  fuel  tax  on  schedule. 

Dividends  paid  by  DC.  Transit  in 
1959  amounted  to  $450,000,  making  a 
total  of  $1,265,000  paid  for  the  period  of 
August  15,  1956  to  April  1.  1960.  Mr. 
Chalk's  total  cash  investment  in  DC. 
Transit  is  $500,000. 

D.C.  Transit's  management  has  stated 
that  the  company  needs  sideline  enter- 
prises in  order  to  keep  fares  down.  Dur- 
ing almost  4  years  of  operations,  D.C. 
Transit  has  engaged  in  sideline  ventures 
without  restriction,  and.  despite  this.  It 
has  recently  received  its  second  fare  in- 
crease since  August  15,  1956.  And,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  14,  1960.  the  company  has  sug- 
gested a  third  fare  increase  for  1961. 
The  fare  is  now  25  cents.  The  highest 
fare  in  the  Nation  is  Pittsburgh's  fare 
of  27  cents. 

It  is  difQcult  to  reconcile  the  need  for 
sideline  ventures  and  fare  increases  with 
D.C.  TrEinsit's  practice  of  banking  $15 
million  in  cash,  without  interest,  in  New 
York  City  banks — Washington  Star, 
December  17,  1959. 

Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
D.C.  Transit's  loss  enterprises  in  charter, 
sightseeing,  limousine  and  Government 
contrEict  services  can  produce  lower 
fares. 

The  PUC  takes  the  position  that  the 
present  situation  with  respect  to  the 
sightseeing,  charter,  smd  limousine  op- 
erations of  the  DC.  Transit  System.  Inc., 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  un- 
changed. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  does  not  agree  with  this  po- 
sition. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  has  not 
acted  effectively  with  respect  to  tight- 
ening and  policing  DC.  Transit's  ac- 
counting methods  and  procedures. 

The  Commission  has  a  resident  ac- 
countant at  DC.  Transit's  office,  and 
the  company  is  required  to  use  subac- 
count or  job  sheets.  Yet,  after  3 '  2  years 
and  four  congressional  hearings,  the 
Commission  has  difficulty  furnishing 
breakdowns  of  revenue,  expenses,  and 
other  items  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
char'ies  and  countercharges,  so  that 
Members  of  Congress  can  form  sound 
conclusions. 

Beginning  October  9,  1959,  I  have  di- 
rected numerous  inquiries  to  the  PUC, 
in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  the  facts  regard- 
ing DC.  Transit's  operations.  It  took 
the  CcMnmifision  5  to  6  months  to  answer 
.Tiost  of  them. 

Corre.spondence  between  DC.  Transit 
and  the  Commission  indicates  that  it 
took  the  Commission  3  years  to  issue  di- 
rectives to  D.C.  Transit  with  respect  to 
the  intermingling  of  the  company  and 
it^  affiliates.  Despite  the  several  con- 
=^ress:onal  hearings,  the  Commission  did 
not  act '  n  DC.  Transit's  operations  until 
June  li.<  )9 

At  present,  we  can  only  speculate  as  to 
whether  D.C.  Transit  is  adhering  to  the 
directives  of  the  Commission. 


The  company  keeps  pleading  for 
higher  fares  and  more  subsidies.  Yet. 
there  has  been  such  a  thorough  inter- 
mingling of  DC.  Transit  and  its  affiliates 
that  D.C.  Transit  has  been  bearing  much, 
If  not  all.  of  the  expenses  in  certain  In- 
stances. Unquestionably,  the  ctnnpany 
could  gamer  considerable  additional  rev- 
enue by  making  proper  charges  to  the 
affiliates  for  services,  rent,  et  cetera. 

The  elimination  of  waste  and  extrava- 
gance would  also  improve  D.C.  Transit's 
profit  picture.  For  example,  the  PUC 
has  consistently  allowed  D.C.  Transit  to 
charge  the  bus  and  trolley  riders  with 
over  $3,000  annually  for  "identifiable" 
expenses  connected  with  Mr.  Chalk's 
limousine  and  chauffeur.  Mr.  Chalks 
Cadillac  limousines,  which  have  cost 
$8,000  to  $11,000,  are  Included  as  com- 
pany investments  in  automotive  equip- 
ment, when  the  PUC  determines  DC, 
Transit's  motor  fuel  tax  liability  and 
fare  Increases.  The  chauffeur  and  lim- 
ousines seem  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  Florida  and  New  York, 

Furthermore,  when  the  PUC  has  Is- 
sued directives  to  D.C.  Transit,  which 
ordered  the  company  to  charge  the  af- 
filiates for  services,  rent,  et  cetera,  such 
directives,  if  they  were  made  retroactive 
at  all,  were  only  retroactive  to  January 
1.    1959   or  for   even   shorter  periods. 

I  shall  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the 
"free  rides"  that  the  company's  affiliates 
are  getting,  at  the  expense  of  D.C.  Tran- 
sit. 

On  October  30,  1959.  the  PUC  wrote 
DC.  Transit  as  follows: 

Tour  propoeal  for  settlement  of  Inter- 
company accounts  on  a  quarterly  basis  Is 
acceptable,  provided  that  settlement  Is  made 
for  the  net  balance  as  of  September  30, 
1959.  In  all  Intercompany  accounts,  and 
further  provided  that  current  setUement  Is 
made  at  ttoe  end  of  any  month  during  any 
quarter  wtoen  the  net  amount  due  from  an 
affiliated  company  exceeds  (30.000. 

An  examination  of  the  monthly  bal- 
ance sheets,  which  D.C.  Transit  submits 
to  the  PUC  discloses  that  three  Chalk 
companies — Transportation  Corp.  of 
America,  formerly  Trans  Caribbean 
Airways,  Inc  — D  C.  Transit  System.  Inc.. 
of  Delaware,  and  T.C-A.  Corp,  con- 
struction division — have  owed  D.C. 
Transit  substantial  amounts  of  money 
for  long  periods  of  time.  From  Febru- 
ary 1958  to  November  1959,  none  of  these 
companies  had  settled  up  their  debts  to 
DC.  Transit.  The  debts  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Transportation  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica (as  of  Oct.  81,  1959)  (for- 
merly Trans  Caribbean  Air- 
ways, Inc  ) $42,086.37 

DC.     Transit     System,     Inc.     of 

Delaware  (as  of  Oct.  31.  1969)        7,228.70 

TCA.   Corp.,  oonstructlon.  dlrl- 

«lon   (a«  of  Oct.  31,   1959) 14  04fl  21 

On  March  28.  1960, 1  wrote  the  PUC  aa 
follows : 

Please  submit  names  of  afllllated  com- 
panies and  the  amounts  that  each  of  them 
owed  D  C.  Transit  at  the  end  of  each  month 
beginning  August  1959  through  February 
1960.  Wliat  peymenu  of  debts  to  D.C. 
Transit  were  made  by  affiliated  oompanles 
during  calendar  year  1959?  Name*  of  cotn- 
panles?  Dates  of  payments?  Ani.nin.t  of 
payments? 
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On  April  19,  1960.  the  PUC  sent  me  the 
list  of  debts.  An  examination  of  the 
debts  shows  that,  despite  the  PUC  direc- 
tive of  October  30,  1959,  the  T.C.A.  Corp., 
construction  division,  owed  D.C.  Transit 
S22.567  on  January  31.  i960,  and  $23,- 
861.78  on  Febmary  29,  1960. 

Correspondence  between  the  PUC  and 
DC.  Transit  discloses  that  the  company 
was  being  charged  for  expenses  of 
affiliates  as  far  back  as  1957.  On  May 
8.  1957.  Mr.  J.  W.  P^alk.  chief  accountant 
of  the  PUC,  wrote  Mr.  J.  H.  Flanagan, 
vice  president.  D.C.  Transit,  as  follows: 

There  Is  ev<»ry  indication  that  printing  and 
duplicating  work  is  being  performed  for  the 
parent  companies  and  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  DC.  Transit  System.  Inc.  You  are 
requested  to  Initiate  the  necessary  procedure 
to  see  that  all  labor  and  material  costs  In- 
curred for  the  benefit  of  the  parent  compa- 
nies are  billed  to  these  companies  and  to 
make  necessary  adjustments  for  such  work 
performed  In  the  past. 

It  was  not  until  March  1958  that  names 
of  debtor  affiliates  and  amounts  they 
owed  began  to  appear  in  the  monthly 
balance  sheets  which  DC.  Transit  sub- 
mits to  the  PUC.  Such  names  and 
amounts  were  shown  in  DC.  Transit's 
balance  sheets  from  March  1958  through 
July  1959.  Beginning  August  1959.  the 
balance  sheets  no  longer  list  names  of 
debtor  affiliates  and  amounts  they  owe 
DC.  Transit.  The  debts  are  merely 
identified  as  "Accounts  receivable — affiU- 
ated  companies."  And,  of  course,  it  was 
not  until  October  30.  1959.  that  the 
PUC  issued  a  directive  to  D.C.  Transit 
regarding  payment  of  debts  by  the  affili- 
ated companies. 

Moreover,  the  PUC  has  expressed  ig- 
norance of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
affiliated  companies.  In  fact,  the  Com- 
mission advised  me  on  April  19  that  it 
does  not  have  the  addresses  of  these  affil- 
iates; it  cannot  furnish  their  profit-and- 
lo.ss  statements  and  balance  sheets:  it 
does  not  know  what  types  of  products  are 
sold  by  White  Motor  Sales:  nor  can  it 
inform  me  as  to  what  companies  own  the 
affiliates. 

Yet.  on  June  29.  1959.  the  PUC 
queried  D.C.  Transit  regarding  the  com- 
pany's high  inventories  of  White  Motor 
Sales  bus  parts. 

The  TCA.  Corp  ,  construction  divi- 
sion— formerly  Transportation  Corpo- 
ration of  America — is  another  example 
of  thorough  Intermingling  with  DC. 
Transit.  According  to  the  1959  Annual 
Report  of  Transportation  Corporation  of 
America,  the  construction  division  of 
TCA.  Corp.  engages  in  road  construction 
and  paving.  Contract  awards  for  1959 
totaled  $2,784,290.  Of  this,  projects 
amounting  to  $756,329  were  completed. 

Aside  from  owing  substantial  sums  to 
D.C.  Transit,  the  TCA.  Corp  ,  construc- 
tion division,  has  utilized  DC.  Transit's 
equipment,  personnel,  and  assets  in  its 
road-paving  activities.  In  fact,  TCA. 
Corp..  construction  division,  and  D.C. 
Transit  are  so  intermingled  that  the 
PUC  finally  issued  a  directive  on  August 
11.  1959,  as  follows: 

Transportation    Corp.    of     America    shall 
hereafter  be  billed  for  a  proportionate  share 
of   the   salaries    of  officers    and    supervisory 
employees  of  DC    Transit  System.  Inc..  who. 
perform   services    direct   for    Transportation 


Oorp.  of  America  and  do  not  receive  a 
salary  from  the  said  company  for  such 
services. 

The  PUC's  directive  was  made  retro- 
active to  September  1,  1959.  However, 
the  retroactivity  to  September  1,  1959 
did  not  affect  the  proportionate  part  of 
the  salaries  of  officers  and  supervisory 
employees  of  DC.  Transit,  who  had 
been  performing  services  for  Transpor- 
tation Corp.  of  America  on  the  repav- 
ing  of  New  York  Avenue  and  other 
District  of  Columbia  streets  since  early 
1959.  The  repaving  of  New  York  Ave- 
nue was  completed  on  December  22, 
1959, 

The  letter  of  May  8,  1957  also  reveals 
that  DC.  Transit's  accounting  practices 
were  somewhat  irregular  as  far  back  as 
1957.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
said  letter: 

Bank  statements  covering  deposits  and 
disbursements  of  funds  In  the  New  York 
bank  accounts  In  some  Instances  have  not 
been  available  for  audit  purposes.  There 
is  also  Indication  that  funds  are  disbursed 
from  the  New  York  bank  accounts  without 
entries  being  recorded  at  the  same  time  in 
the  records  at  the  general  office.  You  are 
requested  to  have  bank  statements  with 
supporting  canceled  checks  or  charge  slips 
available  for  examination  In  the  general 
office  promptly  after  receipt  from  the  banks, 
and  to  Initiate  the  necessary  procedure  in 
order  that  disbursemenu  of  funds  from  the 
New  York  bank  accounts  are  recorded  in  the 
records  of  the  company  as  such  disburse- 
ments are  made  In  order  that  the  records 
will  disclose  the  true  amount  of  cash  assets 
at  any  given  time. 

Another  example  of  a  "free  ride"  at 
the  expense  of  D.C.  Transit  revolves 
around  the  rental  of  the  company's  old 
northeastern  carhouse. 

B.C.  Transit  rents  out  33,380  square 
feet  of  floorspace.  including  improved 
office  space,  in  its  old  northeastern 
carhouse  for  $14,916  a  year. 

The  company  rents  out  72,470  square 
feet  in  its  old  central  bus  garage  for 
$97,786  a  year. 

It  rents  the  former  to  another  O.  Roy 
Chalk  company,  the  T.C.A.  Corp. 

It  rents  the  latter  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  striking  comparison  can  be  made 
between  the  rental  of  the  old  north- 
eastern carhouse  and  the  central  bus 
garage. 

The  garage,  at  Georgia  Avenue  and 
V  Street  N  W.,  brings  in  $1.35  per  square 
foot  from  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  northeastern  carhouse,  at  Fourth 
and  T  Streets  NE..  brings  in  about  45 
cents  per  square  foot  from  the  T.C.A. 
Corp.  for  the  fioorspace. 

This  low  rental  to  TC-A.  Corp.  has 
the  same  effect  as  if  D.C.  Transit  loaned 
money  to  the  T.C.A.  group. 

Last  year,  the  PUC  reprimanded 
Mr.  Chalk  for  allowing  DC.  Transit  to 
make  $450,000  of  "upstream  loans"  to 
the  parent  company.  At  the  time, 
everyone  agreed  that  this  was  a  bad  pol- 
icy for  a  regulated  utility,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  some  States  have  laws 
against  it. 

The  PUC  apparently  feels  that  there 
is  a  distinction  between  "upstream 
loans"  and  "upstream  rentals." 

When  Mr.  Chalk  was  protesting  the 
forced    conversion    from    streetcars    to 


buses,  he  complained  that  the  retire- 
ment of  usable  streetcars  would  cause 
the  "operating  system"  a  heavy  loss. 

Is  not  the  old  northeastern  carhouse 
also  a  property  that  was  forced  out  of 
"or>erating  service"  by  the  conversion? 

Since  DC.  Transit  has  been  allowed  to 
take  losses  on  the  retired  streetcars, 
should  not  it  be  required  to  get  as  much 
profit  as  possible  out  of  the  carhouse? 

Moreover,  the  T.C.A.  Corp.  has  built  a 
cement  mixing  plant  on  the  carhouse 
property,  but  the  PUC  advises  me  that 
it  does  not  know  when  it  was  installed 
or  the  cost  of  construction. 

Apparently  the  PUC  is  not  concerned 
with  matters  such  as  D.C.  Transit's  rent- 
ing of  property.  This  is  hardly  sound 
reasoning,  since  the  franchise  obligates 
D.C.  Transit  to  convert  to  an  all-bus 
system  by  1963,  if  possible.  This  means 
that  DC.  Transit  must  buy  additional 
buses:  hence,  it  can  put  to  good  use  more 
revenue  from  rental  of  the  carbarn  prop- 
erty. This  does  not  eliminate  taxpay- 
ing  businessmen.  And,  needless  to  sav. 
General  Motors  will  gladly  accept  non- 
operating  dollars  as  payment  for  buses. 

In  this  connection.  District  officials 
have  been  urging  D.C.  Transit  to  accel- 
erate its  bus  conversion  program.  They 
have  maintained  that  bases  are  cheaper 
to  operate  and  do  not  hinder  tra.ffic  as 
much  as  streetcars  do.  On  February  2, 
1958.  Commissioner  McLaughlin  said: 

Our  position   on  streetcars  Is  forged  on  a 
very  definite  basis.     I  dont   think   the  Dis- 
trict Government  Is  Interested  In  subsidiz- 
ing   streetcars.     (Washington    Poet     Feb    3 
1958). 

Although  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  record  discloses 
that  Mr.  Chalk  had  employed  $450,000  of 
D.C.  Transit  funds  for  "upstream  loans" 
to  affiliated  companies  in  1958.  the  PUC 
has  advised  me  that  profit  and  loss 
statements,  balance  sheets  and  other  in- 
formation regarding  the  affiliates  are  not 
available  to  the  Commission. 

Trans  Caribbean  Airways.  Inc.,  has  a 
sales  office  at  DC.  Transits  sightseeing 
terminal  at  1125  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.  DC.  Transit's  employees  sell 
Trans  Caribbean  tickets  there.  Yet, 
Trans  Caribbean  has  not  been  charged 
any  rent  for  the  use  of  the  terminal. 

Trans  Caribbean  Airways  has  been 
using  the  inside  and  outside  of  DC. 
Transit's  buses  and  streetcars  for  ad- 
vertising. Such  advertising  is  valued  at 
many  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 
Yet,  Trans  Caribbean  has  not  paid  for 
this  advertising  at  any  time  since  August 
15.  1956. 

On  April  5.  the  PUC  wrote  me  that 
D.C.  Transit  had  received  no  revenues 
from  Trans  Caribbean  or  other  Chalk 
enterprises  for  advertising  in  D.C. 
Transit's  streetcars,  buses.  teiTOinals.  or 
other  facilities  since  the  company  began 
operations  in  August  1956.  The  Com- 
mission also  stated  as  follows: 

By  letter  to  the  Commission,  dated  January 
29,  1960,  the  company  advised  that  all  such 
advertising  has  been  discontinued  In  the 
streetcars  and  buses.  We  believe  this  to  be 
true  based  on  observations  of  the  staff  since 
January  1,  1960.  It  Is  not  proposed  to  require 
any  retroactive  billing  for  the  use  of  space 
in  the  vehicles  during  prior  periods. 
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ihe  Commission's  directive  of  August 
6,  1959.  did  not  specify  that  Trans  Carib- 
bean w'^s  to  be  charRed  for  advertising 
its  name  on  the  outside  of  DC.  Transit's 
vehicles  Hence,  the  name  "Trans 
Caribbean  Ainj(--ays.  Inc.,"  still  appears 
on  the  outside  of  the  vehicles,  at  no 
chars^e  The  number  of  exposures  on 
these  movmy  vehicles  are  countless. 

Amon^  the  complaints  received  by  me 
is  that  D  C  Transit  has  been  charging 
charter  and  sightseeing  busdrivers" 
overtime  wages  to  the  mass  transit  op- 
eration. One  complainant  says,  "This 
reduces  the  loss  on  charter  and  sightsee- 
ing, and  increases  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  mass  transit  operation,  thus  en- 
abling DC.  Transit  to  plead  increased 
operating  expenses  as  justification  for 
fare  increases." 

With  respect  to  allegations  that  DC. 
Transit  has  been  inflating  the  operating 
costs  of  its  mass  transit  operation  by 
charging  it  with  charter  and  sightseeing 
expenses,  it  would  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  by  Commissioner  Mc- 
Laughlin, on  May  20,  1959.  that  even 
he  suspected  this  was  going  on: 

Mr.  McLaughlin  IX  there  are  Incidental 
advantages  in  connection  with  the  D.C. 
Transit  System  oi>eratlon.  that  advantage  Is 
t»  such  an  extent  that  It  can  gradually  ad- 
vertise more  and  do  a  lot  of  things.  For  in- 
stance •  •  •  these  Independent  companies 
oertalnly  have  to  pay  for  their  own  repair 
bills  on  their  business,  and  so  forth.  Now. 
maybe  that  Is  getting  charged  over  to  the 
mass  transportation  op>eration  here,  and  not 
equitably  charged  against  the  other  opera- 
tion And  the  net  result  cf  it  all  may  be 
Chat  DC  Transit  may  gradually,  by  more 
advertising  and  all  these  things,  tend  to 
monopolize  the  business  by  drawing  the 
business  In.  ( Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  record,  p  98.) 

i  The  foregoing  allegation  seems  to  have 
a  kinship  with  other  unsound  practices 
of  D.C  Transit.  Correspondence  t)e- 
tween  DC  Transit  and  the  PUC  di- 
vulges that,  sometime  during  1958.  DC. 
Transit  besan  to  charse  the  mass  transit 
operation  with  expen&es  of  charter  bus- 
drivers'  "layover  time."  It  was  not  un- 
Ul  April  23,  1959  that  the  PUC  issued 
a  directive  to  D  C  Transit  to  prohibit 
thl.s  practice 

On  April  5,  1960.  the  PUC  advised 
me  that  "charter  hours  for  the  period 
January  1959  to  April  1959  should  be 
33.634  hours,  as  revised,  instead  of  6.264 
hours."  as  reported  by  DC.  Transit  in 
Its  March  1959  statement  to  the  Com- 
mission. Hence,  it  would  appear  that 
DC.  Transit  had  charged  27.370  hours— 
the  difference  between  the  two  figures — 
of  charter  bus  "layovertime"  to  the  mass 
transit  operation.  This  would  mean 
that,  based  on  DC.  Transit's  lowest  1959 
wage  of  $2  14  per  hour,  the  company 
had  charged  no  less  than  $58,000  in  char- 
ter bus  wages  to  the  mass  transit  opera- 
tion during  January  1959  through 
March  1959 

As  the  PUC  pointed  out  in  its  letter 
of  April  23.  1959.  to  DC.  Transit: 

Charter  hours  are  the  basis  for  certain  al- 
locations to  charter  operations  In  rate  pro- 
ceedings, and  possibly  In  other  determina- 
tions. 

Under  DC.  Transit's  method  of  shift- 
ing wages  to  mass  transit,  the  wage  sd- 


locations  to  charter  operations  would  be 
substantially  reduced. 

In  the  past,  DC.  Transit's  requests  for 
higher  fares  have  been  based,  to  a  large 
degree,  on  increased  labor  costs.  Thus, 
the  wages  that  DC.  Transit  claims  it 
pays  to  its  busdrivers  have  a  very  real 
effect  on  busfares. 

By  letter  dated  December  17.  1959,  I 
asked  the  PUC  to  "submit  breakdowns 
of  straight-time  and  overtime  wages 
paid  to  DC.  Transit's  busdrivers  and 
the  number  of  hours  involved"  for  each 
class  of  bus  and  limousine  service  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1958,  12  months  ended 
August  31.  1959.  and  each  month  of  1959. 
The  breakdowns  requested  were  to  cover 
D.C.  Transit's  charter  and  sightseeing 
service,  regular  route  bus  service,  inter- 
state express  service.  Government  con- 
tract service  and  limousine  rental  serv- 
ice 

At  long  last,  on  April  12,  1960,  the 
PUC  furnished  me  with  breakdowns  for 
the  periods  requested,  except  that  the 
month  of  December   1959  was  omitted. 

A  comparison  of  the  wages  and  hours 
submitted  to  me  by  the  PUC  on  April 
12,  and  the  wages  and  hours,  which 
PUC  and  DC.  Transit  have  presented 
at  other  times,  discloses  some  startling 
differences.     For  example: 

Regular    route    and    interstate    express    hus 
drivers'  hours  and  wages 


Tor  12  months  ended  Aug.  31,  1960 

Hours 

Waces 

Total  hours  an«l  wages  submitted 
to  me  by  the  PIT  on  Apr.  12, 
1960 

3,7OA.360 
2. 124. 128 

18.  749. 857 
6,802.703 
6.838,340 

6.2f0.436 

Ti'tal  hour:<  and  wages  which  ap- 

vx^r  in  l^.C.  Trnn-Mfs  monthly 

reports  to  the  pre 
Ji'iAl  wages  which  appear  in  the 

PLC  (ras  Ux  fiodinK^  of  Not. 

13,  1959 

Total  wages  which  appear  In  the 

PlCs  forecast  of  h.C    Trans- 

i,'.-     (,,...,.,     !■■•■■    ■■^ratine     ei- 

rne  on  Apr. 

-■      -     -    -          1.-.S9  IM8.103 

'      -•  iil.-rnlKT  i»a9; 



ended  August  31.  1959.  In  these  find- 
ings, the  PUC  lists  regular  route  and 
interstate  express  bus  drivers'  wages  of 
$6,838,349  for  the  12  months  ended  Au- 
gust 31.  1959. 

Still  other  figures  were  presented  by 
the  PUC  on  April  19,  1960.  when  it  sent 
me  its  forecast  of  DC.  Transit's  future 
bus  operating  expenses  for  calendar  year 
1960.  Those  figures  indicate  that  $6,- 
260,436  was  the  total  amount  of  wages 
paid  to  DC  Transit's  regular  route  and 
interstate  express  busdrivers  during  the 
12  months  ended  August  31,  1959. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  these 
figures  were  arrived  at.  According  to 
the  monthly  hours  and  wages  reported 
to  the  PUC  by  DC.  Transit,  2,124.128 
hours  cost  the  company  $6,802,703  in 
wages  to  regular  route  and  interstate 
express  busdrivers  during  the  12  months 
ended  August  31,  1959. 

DC  Transit's  lowest  wage  for  bus- 
drivers  was  $2.09  per  hour  during  1958- 
59.  Hence,  how  could  an  additional 
1.584,241  hours — th'  difference  between 
3.708.369  hours  and  2.124,128  hours- 
cost  the  company  only  $1.947.154— the 
difference  between  $8,749,757  and  $6,- 
802.703 — more  in  wages  during  the  12 
months  ended  Augvist  31.  1959''  This 
would  mean  that  the  additional  1.584.241 
hours  had  cost  the  company  about  $1.23 
per  hour. 

Charter  and   sightseeing   bus   drivers'   hours 
and  wages 


Here,  we  have  two  different  figures 
on  hours  and  four  different  figures  on 
wages  for  the  12  months  ended  August 
31.  1959.  which  have  been  presented  by 
the  PUC  and  DC  Transit  at  various 
times.  The  blank  spaces  re  hours  indi- 
cate that  those  figures  are  not  on  hand. 

For  the  12  months  ended  August  31. 
1959.  the  hours  and  wages,  which  the 
PUC  submitted  to  me  on  April  12.  show- 
that  DC.  Transit's  regular  route  and 
interstate  express  bus  drivers  worked 
3.708.369  hours  and  were  paid  $8,749,857 
in  wages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  monthly  hours 
and  wages  reported  to  the  PUC  by  D.C. 
Transit  show  that  the  company's  regu- 
lar route  and  Interstate  express  bus 
drivers  worked  2,124.128  hours  and  were 
paid  $6,802,703  in  wages  during  the  12 
months  ended  August  31.  1959. 

Thus,  the  regular  route  and  interstate 
express  bus  drivers'  hours  and  wages, 
which  the  PUC  sent  me  on  April  12,  are 
greater  than  those  in  DC.  Transit's 
monthly  reports  to  the  PUC  by  1.584.241 
hours  and  $1,947,154  in  wages  for  the 
12  months  ended  August  31,   1959.  ' 

Another  set  of  figures  was  presented 
by  the  PUC  on  November  13.  1959,  when 
it  issued  its  findings  regardir.K  DC. 
Transits  gas  tax  liability  for  12  months 


For  12  months  enile<l  Aaft.  31,  I960 

HOUTB 

Wecee 

Total  hours  and  wafM  submitted 
to  me  by  the  I'UC  on  Apr.  12, 
IWJO 

111.603 
90.736 

>3IA,W7 
301,711 
301  711 

Total    hours    and    wagen    which 
api>ear      In      DC.      Transit's 
monthly  reports  to  the  PUC 

Total  wanes  »hi<h  appear  in  the 
PUC  KM  Ui  flndlmtsofNov.  13, 
1069 

Total  waces  which  appear  in  the 

PIT  alUx-atlons.  nibmitted  to 
me  on  Nov   l«.  196V 

301,711 
393.867 

Tot*l  wiwres  which  appear  in  the 
I  Ur>  forecast  of  DC  Transit's 
future  bus  operittInK  ex|>«nje(, 
^li'   iiltte')  to  inc  on  Apr.  19, 1960 
VK.1.14^  lew  ♦li,fi7W  far   Sep- 
Umber  196B) 

Here,  we  have  two  different  figures  on 
hours  and  three  different  figures  on 
wages  for  the  12  months  ended  August 
31,  1959.  which  have  been  presented  by 
the  PUC  and  DC  Transit  at  various 
times.  The  blank  spaces  re  hours  indi- 
cate that  those  figures  are  not  on  hand. 

For  the  12  months  ended  August  31. 
1959.  the  hours  and  wages,  which  the 
PUC  submitted  to  me  on  April  12,  show 
that  DC.  Transit's  charter  and  sight- 
seeing bus  drivers  worked  11.602  hours 
and  were  paid  $316,097  in  wages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  monthly  hours 
and  wages  reported  to  the  PUC  by  DC. 
Transit  show  that  the  company's  charter 
and  sightseeing  bus  drivers  worked  90.735 
hours  and  were  paid  $301,711  in  wages 
during  the  12  months  ended  August  31. 
1959. 

The  PUC  used  this  same  figure. 
$301,711,  in  its  gas  tax  findings  on  No- 
vember 13,  1959  and  in  the  allocations 
it  submitted  to  me  on  November  16,  1959. 

Thus,  the  charter  and  sightseeing  bus 
drivers'  hours  and  wages,  which  the 
PUC  sent  me  on  April  12,  are  greater 
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than  those  in  DC.  Transit's  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  PUC  by  20.867  hours  and 
$14,386  in  wages  for  the  12  months  ended 
August  31,  1959. 

Still  other  figures  were  presented  by 
the  PUC  on  April  19.  1960.  when  it  sent 
me  its  forecast  of  DC.  Tran.sifs  future 
bus  operating  expenses  for  calendar  year 
1960.  These  figures  indicate  that 
S292.567  was  the  total  amount  of  wages 
paid  to  DC.  Transit's  charter  and  sight- 
seeing busdrivers  during  the  12  months 
ended  August  31.  1959. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  these 
figures  were  arrived  at.  According  to 
the  monthly  hours  and  wages  reported  to 
the  PUC  by  D.C.  Transit.  90,735  hours 
cost  the  company  S301.711  in  wages  to 
charter  and  sightseeing  busdrivers  dur- 
ing the  12  months  ended  August  31, 
1959. 

D.C.  Transit's  lowest  wage  for  charter 
and  sightseeing  busdrivers  was  $2.54 
per  hour  during  1958-1959.  Hence,  how- 
could  an  additional  20.867  hours — the 
difference  between  111,602  hours  and 
90.735  hours — cost  the  company  only 
$14.386— the  difference  between  $316,097 
and  $301.711 — more  in  wages  during  the 
12  months  ended  August  31.  1959?  This 
would  mean  that  the  additional  20,867 
hours  had  cost  the  company  about  69 
cents  per  hour. 

The  limousine  drivers'  hours  and 
wages,  which  the  PUC  submitted  to  me 
on  April  12,  show  no  overtime  for  such 
drivers.  People  in  the  Industry  maintain 
that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  overtime  for 
a  full  year  in  limousine  service,  since 
the  drivers  work  a.s  directed  by  the  cus- 
tomer. 

In  limousine  service,  we  have  two  dif- 
ferent figures  on  hours  and  three  differ- 
ent figures  on  wages  for  the  12  months 
ended  August  31.  1959.  which  have  been 
presented  by  the  PUC  and  D.C.  Transit 
at  various  times. 

The  limousine  drivers'  hours,  which 
the  PUC  sent  me  on  April  12.  are  greater 
than  those  in  DC.  Transit's  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  PUC  by  2,448  hours.  Yet. 
the  limousine  drivers'  wages,  which  tiie 
PUC  sent  to  me  on  April  12.  are  smaller 
than  those  in  DC.  Transit's  monthly 
reports  to  the  PUC  by  $2,678. 

In  the  Government  contract  bus  driv- 
ers' hours  and  wages,  wc  have  two  differ- 
ent figures  on  hours  and  three  different 
figures  on  wages  for  the  12  months  ended 
August  31.  1959.  which  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  PUC  and  D.C.  Transit  at 
various  times. 

The  Government  contract  bus  drivers' 
hours,  which  the  PUC  sent  me  on  April 
12.  are  greater  than  those  in  D.C.  Trans- 
It's  monthly  reports  to  the  PUC  by 
3.768  hours.  Yet,  the  Government  con- 
tract bus  drivers'  wages,  which  the 
PUC  sent  me  on  April  12,  are  smaller 
than  those  in  DC.  Transit's  monthly 
reports  to  the  PUC  by  $6,682.  Over- 
time is  not  a  factor  in  this  differential, 
because  overtime  wages  in  the  Govern- 
ment contract  service  only  amounted  to 
$518  during  the  12  months  ended  August 
31.  1959. 

Judging  from  stories  in  the  'Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  20,  1960,  and  the 
■Washington  Star  of  the  same  date,  the 
PUC  had  informed  the  press  that  the 
Commission's  accountants  had  "turned 


down  Chalk's  request  to  allow  his  D.C. 
Transit  System  to  pay  $20,619  toward 
the  $68,000  costs  of  redecorating  his 
suite  of  ofiBces  in  New  York  City" — 
"Washington  Post,  March  20.  1960. 
Also,  the  PUC  seems  to  have  told  the 
newspapers  that  the  Commission  had  re- 
fused to  permit  D.C.  Transit  to  pay 
$376.41  of  the  New  York  ofiQce's  $2,625 
rent  per  month. 

Apparently,  the  PUC  failed  to  tell 
the  newspapers  that  the  Commission's 
directive  of  February  25,  1960.  w-as  effec- 
tive January  1.  1960.  and  that  the  direc- 
tive did  not  prohibit  D.C.  Transit  from 
reimbursing  Transportation  Corp.  of 
America  in  the  amount  of  $1,129.23  for 
3  months  rent  covering  the  period  of  Oc- 
tober 1959  through  December  1959.  and 
in  the  amount  of  $20,620.63  for  redec- 
orating Mr.  Chalk's  New  York  suite  of 
offices. 

The  Commission  pointed  out  in  its  let- 
ter of  April  19.  1960,  to  me  that — 

Adjustment  will  be  made  In  any  future 
rate  proceedings  or  tax  determinations  to 
disallow  the  amounts  shown  as  Improper 
charges  to  operating  expenses.  Under  the 
directive  no  similar  charges  shall  be  re- 
corded on  the  books  subsequent  to  January 
1.  1960. 

This  means  that,  even  though  these 
expenses  may  be  charged  "below  the 
line"  at  some  future  rate  proceeding  or 
gas  tax  determination,  the  D.C.  Transit 
System  has  $21,749.85  less  in  its  bank 
account  with  which  to  buy  buses  so  it 
can  meet  the  bus  conversion  obligation 
of  its  franchise. 

Nor  did  the  PUC  inform  the  press 
that  it  had  issued  the  following  directive 
on  August  6,  1959: 

No  portion  of  the  costs  Incident  to 
equipping,  operating  or  maintaining  the  of- 
fice of  Trans  Caribbean  Airways.  Inc  ,  In  New 
York  shall  be  charged  to  the  operating  ex- 
pense or  fixed  capital  accounts  of  DC.  Tran- 
sit System.  Inc.,  provided,  however,  that  DC 
Transit  System.  Inc..  may  be  charged  for  rent 
of  space  and  equipment  or  for  services 
rendered,  upon  proper  showing  of  the  rea- 
son.ibleness  of  such  charges. 

Moreover,  the  PUC  has  still  not  re- 
plied to  my  request  of  February  16.  1960. 
for  a  breakdown  of  expenses  charged  to 
DC.  Transit  for  equipping  and  oper- 
ating said  New  York  office  during  cal- 
endar year  1958.  12  month.s  ended  Aupu.^t 
31,  1959.  and  calendar  year  1959 

I  cannot  see  how  these  conveniences 
for  Mr.  Chalk  in  New  York  will  help  im- 
prove the  transit  system  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  maintain  reasonable 
fares.  I  am  opposed  to  having  taxpay- 
ing  transit  riders  pay  for  items  from 
which  they  derive  no  benefit. 

On  March  28.  1960. 1  asked  the  PUC  to 
submit  the  following: 

First.  Copies  of  DC.  Transit's  monthly 
financial  and  statistical  statements  for 
each  month  of  1957  and  January  1958 
through  August  1958. 

Second.  Copies  of  DC.  Transit's 
monthly  statement  of  income  and  sur- 
plus and  balance  sheets  for  each  month 
of  1957.  1958.  and  1959,  certified  by  an 
officer  of  D.C.  Transit. 

On  April  11,  1960,  Mr.  George  E.  C. 
Hayes,  Chairman,  PUC,  replied  to  me  as 
follows : 

I  am  forwarding  under  separate  cover 
copies  of  the  company's  monthly  financial 


and  statistical  statement  for  each  month 
of  1957  and  January  through  August  1958. 
The  statements  •  •  •  include  statements 
of  income  and  surplus  and  balance  sheets 
for  each  of  the  stated  f>erlods  *  '  '.  We  do 
not  require  that  these  monthly  financial  re- 
ports be  certified  by  an  ofBcer  of  the  com- 
pany. The  cumulative  figures  for  each  cal- 
endar year  set  forth  In  the  report  for  the 
month  of  December  are  the  same  as  calen- 
dar year  figures  Included  In  annual  reports 
filed  with  the  Conunlssion  which  are  certi- 
fied by  an  officer  of  the  company.  These  an- 
nual reports  are  available  in  our  offices  but 
we  do  not  have  copies  for  distribution. 

Yet,  the  certified  balance  sheets,  as  of 
December  31,  1958.  and  December  31, 
1959,  which  D.C.  Transit  submitted  to 
Hon.  Sam  Raybuhn  and  Hon.  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  differ  from  those  which  appear  in 
the  company's  December  1958.  and  De- 
cember 1959,  monthly  reports  to  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission. 

For  example,  the  certified  balance 
sheet  submitted  to  the  Congress  shows 
total  assets  which  are  higher  than  those 
in  the  report  to  the  PUC  by  « 144.070.39 
as  of  December  31.  1958 

As  of  December  31,  1959,  the  certified 
balance  sheet  shows  total  assets  greater 
than  those  in  the  report  to  the  PUC  by 
$156,913.54.  Total  current  habilities 
shown  in  the  same  certified  balance 
sheet  are  higher  than  those  in  the  report 
to  the  PUC  by  $76,332.82. 

DC    TRANSIT'S  EATE  CUTTING 

The  PUC  and  DC.  Transit  offlcials 
testified  before  our  committee  that  DC. 
Transit  w-as  adhering  to  its  rates,  which 
have  been  on  file  at  the  PUC  since  Jan- 
uary 1959 — hearings,  pages  88.  91,  and 
232.  Nevertheless,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  DC  Transit  has  substan- 
tially reduced  such  published  rates.  One 
source  is  D.C.  Transit's  financial  state- 
ment for  December  1959.  submitted  to 
the  PUC.  This  statement  shows  char- 
ter-bus revenue  of  $P64  4P9  for  calendar 
year  1959.  According-  tc  the  «ame  state- 
ment, there  were  97,604  hours  of  charter- 
bus  work  during  that  period  This  is  an 
average  of  $8.86  per  hour.  Yet  the  group 
slphtseelng  rate  on  file  at  the  PUC  is 
$14  30  per  hour  plus  tax.  During  our 
hearing,  some  of  the  complainants  re- 
peatedly stated  that  D  C  Tran.sit  did  not 
charge  it.s  published  rate.« 

D.C.  Transit's  financial  statement  of 
April  1960.  which  was  submitted  to  the 
PUC.  shows  charter-bus  revenue  of  $244.- 
353  for  the  first  4  months  of  1960  The 
same  statement  shows  32.354  hours  of 
charter-bus  work  during  that  period. 
This  i.s  an  average  cf  $7  per  hour 

For  the  12  months  ended  August  31. 
1959,  based  on  allocations  prescribed  by 
the  PUC,  DC  Transit's  net  operating 
loss  before  income  taxes  was  $133,965  on 
limousme.  charier  and  sightseeing,  and 
Government  contract  operations. 

The  DC.  Tran.'^it  System.  Inc— Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — joined  with  Trans 
Caribbean  Airways.  Inc..  and  other  af- 
filiated companies  in  filing  consolidated 
Federal  income  tax  returns  for  the  years 
1956,  1957,  and  1958. 

On  September  8  1959.  and  again  on 
October  28.  1959  the  PUC  asked  DC. 
Transit  to  make  available  t-o  the  Com- 
mission's staff  copies  of  the  consolidated 
Federal  income  tax  returns  for  the  years 
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1956,  1957,  and  1958.  The  PUC  stated 
that  D  C  Transit  had  only  permitted  the 
Commis.-ion's  staff  to  examine  copies  of 
income  tax  returns  prepared  by  the  com- 
pany on  a  separate  basis,  and  that  "ac- 
cess to  the  consolidated  income  tax  re- 
turns of  Transportation  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica— formerly  Trans  Caribbean  Airways, 
Inc.— for  the  years  1957  and  1958  will  be 
necessary  for  a  proper  determination  of 
whether  or  not.  and  to  what  extent,  DC. 
Transit  System.  Inc..  is  entitled  to  share 
in  any  savings  from  filing  a  consolidated 
income  tax  return  ' 

On  October  2.  1959.  D  C  Transit  wrote 
the  PUC  a.s  follows: 

The  uiXAb.f-  Income  of  DC.  Transit  Sys- 
tem, Inc  ;.  a  sepcirate  company  basis,  els 
included  m  the  consolidated  tax  returns  for 
the  years  1956,  1957,  and  1958.  was  $116,632.44, 
•1.0©5,022.30,  and  $733.280  41,  respectively. 
Such  amounts  are  Identical  to  the  amounts 
reported  to  the  parent  company  and  com- 
puted on  a  separate  company  basis. 

The  Income  tax  return  of  DC  Transit  Sys- 
tem, Inc.,  for  the  years  1956.  1957.  and  1958 
have  not  been  examined  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  the  date  of  this  letter. 

On  November  30  1959.  DC  Transit 
informed  the  Commission  tiiat  the  com- 
pany's "top  parent  compaiiy,  Tran.sp>or- 
tation  Corp  of  America,  will  not  consent 
to  submittmi?  it.s  tax  returns  for  the 
years  reque.'^ted  " 

On  January  6.  I960,  four  citizens' 
groups  opposing  a  DC  Transit  fare  in- 
crease petitioned  the  PUC  to  subpena 
the  company's  consolidated  Federal  in- 
come tax  retu:-ri.s  The  citizens'  groups 
were:  DC  Federation  of  Civic  Associa- 
tions, Fnend.^hip  Citizens'  Association. 
CJouncil  of  Defen-ie  Lodges,  and  Ameri- 
can Federatiun  of  Government  Em- 
pioyees. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission  did  not 
issue  a  subpena  for  the  tax  returns;  on 
March  2  it  ordered  a  fare  increase  to 
take  effect  on  March   6     1960 

On  FebruaiT  2,  1960.  ard  March  28, 
1960,  I  queried  the  PUC  .-PL-a;-:!;:-.-'  'he 
consolidated  income  tax  matter  The 
following  are  .-ome  of  the  questions  I 
raised  in  letters,  and  the  answers  sent 
to  me  by  the  Commission  on  April  5  and 
April  11.  1960 

My  question — February  2.  1960 : 

Does  the  Commission  plan  to  subpena  said 
tax  returns' 

The  PUC  answer — April  5,  1960: 

The  Commission  has  made  arrangements 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
to  inspect  the  consolidated  Income  tax  re- 
turns of  Trans  Caribbean  Airways,  Inc..  and 
affiliates  for  the  years  1956,  1957.  and  1958. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  no  plans  for 
issuing  a  subpena  on  the  company  for  these 
records. 

My  question— March  28,  1960  : 
Did  the  Commission  request  access  to  the 
consolidated  income  tax  returns  of  Trans- 
portation Corp.  of  America  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  years  1957  and  1958?  If  so.  what  was 
DC.  Transit's  response? 

The  PUC  an.vA-er— April  11.  I960: 
No  formal  request  was  made.  The  re- 
turns were  requested  by  the  staff  of  the 
Commission  and  the  matter  wa«  the  subject 
of  consideration  by  the  Commission.  DC 
Transit  took  the  position  that  the  Juris- 
diction  of    thlB   Commission    extended   only 


over  the  operations  of  DC.  Transit  System. 
Inc..  and  that  we  were  accordingly  not  en- 
titled to  examine  the  consolidated  returns. 
This  matter  will  be  the  subject  of  further 
consideration  by  the  Commlslson, 

My  question — March  28.  1960: 

How  much  Income  tax  did  DC.  Transit 
System,  Inc.  (District  of  Columbia)  pay  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  each  of  the 
years  1957,  1958.  and  1959?  On  what  dates 
did  DC  Transit  make  Income  taxpayments 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  each  of  those 
years? 

The  PUC  answer— April  11.  1960: 

Payments  of  Income  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government   for    the   years    1957,    1958,   and 
1959   were   made    on    the   dates   and   In    the 
amounts  shown  below: 
Year  1957: 

Mar.  6.  1958 

June  10.  1958 


$312, 500  00 

251.^411   60 


Total 563.911.60 


Year  1968: 

Dec    2.  1958- 85.400.00 

Mar.  9,  1959 100.000.00 

Aug.  31.  1959 190.405.81 


Total 375.  805.  81 


Year  1959  estimated  tax: 

Sept    14.    1959 207,  000  00 

Dec    15,   1959-. 207,000.00 


Total  to  date 414.000.00 

All  checks  were  made  payable  to  the  Dis- 
trict Director  of  Internal  Revenue  and  carry 
the  proper  endorsement  thereon.  The  pay- 
ments shown  for  1959  are  on  an  estimated 
basis,  as  an  extension  of  time  has  been 
granted  for  filing  the  final  return  for  this 
year. 

To  date,  the  PUC  has  not  advised  me 
as  to  whether  or  not  its  examination 
of  the  consolidated  income  tax  returns 
has  indicated  that  DC.  Transit  is  enti- 
tled to  share  in  any  savings  from  filing 
such  a  return. 

On  April  25.  1960,  I  asked  the  PUC 
to  submit  D.C.  Transit's  monthly  billing 
to  Transportation  Corp.  of  America — 
DC.  Transit's  parent  company — for  the 
use  of  space,  equipment,  and  supervisory 
services  at  D.C.  Transit's  general  office 
in  'Washington.  DC.  during  January 
1959  through  January  1960. 

On  May  2,  1960.  the  PUC  sent  me  the 
following  summary  of  such  billings: 


Month 

Direct  labor 
cfavge 

in  f)«rcent 
added 

1950— Feb.  16-28' 

$823.00 

3.  591.  59 
3, 727.  52 
Z,709.«2 
3,374.23 
3,342.33 

'  7. 752. 63 
4.16&87 

4.  OR?  33 
4.093.83 
4. 850.  41 
4, 513.  41 
4.340.67 

March     

-\pril 

May 

June 

July 

AuftUSt 

416.88 
408.  7."; 
409  38 
4»5.  95 
451.36 
434  07 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1960— Januarj- 

February 

Total 

51,884.44 

5. 188  49 

'  Includes  retroartive  blllinp  to  Feb.  ir,  for  sur^ervLsory 
services  of  Donald  K.  Lewis  in  the  amount  of  $3  .S25 

» Incluiles  $1,806.83  representlnR  retroactive  blllinR  of 
10  pertent  on  direct  labor  charpes  for  the  m  >nths  Tcbru 
ary  throuph  July 

On  May  4.  1960.  asked  the  PUC  to  sub- 
mit the  dates  on  which  DC.  Transit 
billed  Transportation  Corp.  of  America 


for  the  above  amounts,  and  the  dates  on 
which  Transportation  Corp.  of  America 
paid  said  amounts. 

On  May  10,  1960.  the  PUC  advised  me 
that^- 

Charges  to  TransporUtlon  Corp.  of 
America  for  8up>ervlsory  services,  space  and 
equipment,  were  billed  as  follows: 


Period  ooTsred 

Month  hlUsd 

AjMont 

Febnury-AoKust 

Auitut  1990 

M.MS.00 

1900. 

Septembsr  IBM 

OrtoherlWW 

SepUmber  IftSfi 

November  I9M 

December  1950 

do.. 

February  1960 

March  i960 

416.80 

40S.  75 
409  38 
4X5.  95 
45!  3f. 
434  07 

N..%.Miib«r  19M 

I'.-..:;,  her  1950 

January  1960... 

February  1«0„ 

There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  dif- 
ference between  the  figures  submitted  on 
May  2  and  those  submitted  on  May  10. 
Also,  the  Commissions  letter  of  May  10 
does  not  indicate  the  specific  dates  on 
which  Transportation  Corp.  of  America 
paid  the  charges. 

On  November  16,  1959,  the  PUC  sub- 
mitted breakdowns  of  the  following  DC. 
transit  operations  to  me,  based  on  allo- 
cations prescribed  by  the  Commission  for 
the  12  months  ended  August  31,  1959: 
Limousine  operations,  charter  and  sight- 
seeing operations,  and  Government  con- 
tract operations. 

Said  allocations  show  net  operating 
income  as  follows: 

Loss  before  income  taxes 

Limousine   operations $40,852 

Charter  and  sightseeing  operations. -H  65.  545 
Government  contract  operations 27,  568 

Some  of  the  allocations  are  totally  un- 
realistic and  others  have  simply  been 
omitted  by  the  Commission.  For  ex- 
ample: 

LIMOUSINE    OPKXATIONS 

First.  There  is  no  allocation  for  super- 
intendence of  plant  and  equipment. 

Second.  There  is  no  allocation  for 
garage,  and  so  forth,  rent.  I  understand 
that  a  fair  estimate  of  such  expense 
would  be  $25  to  $30  per  vehicle  per 
month.  Hence,  rent  for  12  or  13  limou- 
sines would  run  at  least  $3,600  per  year. 

Third  There  is  no  allocalioi.  for  tires 
and  tubes. 

Fourth.  Parts,  body  and  mechanical 
repairs,  mechanics  services,  gas.  and 
washing  attendants  are  all  a  necessity. 
The  total  allocation  for  these  appears  to 
be  $5,011.  I  understand  that  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  such  expenses 
would  be  $12,000  to  $15,000  annually— 
1  mechanic.  1  gas  attendant.  1  washer, 
plus  parts  and  repair. 

Fifth.  There  is  no  allocation  for  su- 
perintendance  of  operations. 

Sixth.  The  $560  allocated  to  salaries  of 
"general  officers"  is  totally  unrealistic. 

CHAITZR    AND    SIGHTSEEING    OPEEATIONS 

First.  One  of  the  fanciful  allocations 
here  is  the  $2,403  allocation  to  salaries  of 
general  officers,  when  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  revenue  from 
charter  bus  operations  was  $787,070. 

THE    ARGUMENT    THAT    H.R.    4815    IS 
TTNCONSTITtrnoNAL 

The  answer  to  this  allegation  Is  clear- 
ly stated  in  the  report  of  the  Interstate 
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and   Foreign   Commerce   Committee   re 
HR.  4815.  as  follows: 

It  has  been  alleged  that  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  so  impair  rights  granted  to 
DC  Transit  by  the  1956  act  that  It  would  be 
unconstitutional  TTiose  who  make  this  con- 
tention apparently  assume  that  section  6 
of  the  1956  act  gave  to  D  C.  Transit  a  vested 
right  to  engage  in  sightseeing  and  charter 
operations  under  conditions  and  upon  terms 
wholly  unchatiged  by  .'iubsequent  legisla- 
tion— even  legislation  that  Congress  might 
find  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  policy.  Such  a  conten- 
tion Is  unconvincing  in  the  face  of  the  clear 
and  specific  language  of  section  6.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  Interpret  the  reference  to  ap- 
plicable laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
section  6,  as  meaning  only  those  laws  which 
were  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  1956  act.  There  Is  no  evidence  that 
Congress  relinquished  or  renounced  Its  power 
to  legislate  when  It  enacted  the  1956  act. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in 
June  1959.  the  opposition  of  the  PUC 
to  H.R.  4815  was  based,  in  part,  on  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  that — 

Enactment  of  the  bUl  would  constitute 
discriminatory  legislation  and  would  result 
In  the  taking  of  private  property  In  viola- 
tion of  constitutional  safeguards.  (Hear- 
ings, p.  146.) 

One  must  assume  that  the  Commission 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  bill  be- 
fore rendering  an  opinion  as  to  its  con- 
stitutionality Vet.  by  letter  dated  Oc- 
tober 5.  1959,  the  PUC  queried  the  com- 
plainants as  to  the  purposes  of  H.R. 
4815.  and  the  most  appropriate  means 
and  methods  for  accomplishing  these 
purposes.  This  would  appear  to  be  an 
inconsistency. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4815  is  stated 
clearly  in  the  heading  of  the  bill:  "To 
insure  effective  regulation  of  DC.  Tran- 
sit System,  Inc.,  and  fair  and  equal  com- 
petition betwern  D  C.  Transit  System. 
Inc.,  and  its  competitors." 

An  example  of  the  ineffectiveness  of 
PUC  regulation  is  contained  in  DC. 
Transit's  monthly  financial  statements  to 
the  PUC  for  the  12  months  ending 
August  31.  1959.  The  corporation's  pas- 
senger revenue  for  thi.^;  fiscal  year  shows 
an  increase  of  $1,324,944.  The  signifi- 
cant fact  is  that  the  PUC  granted  the 
DC.  Transit  System  a  fare  increase,  ef- 
fective September  1.  1958,  in  order  to 
produce  an  increase  in  gross  revenues  of 
$791,486  from  systemwide  mass  trans- 
portation operations — see  PUC  Order 
No.  4480.  page  8,  paragraph  6.  and  page 
9,  paragraph  1  and  paragraph  4.  In- 
stead of  $791,486.  the  corporation  has 
come  up  with  $1,324,944.  a  difference  of 
$533,458  as  shown  by  the  following  fig- 
ures. This  has  not  resulted  in  lower 
fares  for  the  riding  public.  Indeed,  a 
second  fare  increase  has  already  been 
granted. 

DC.  Transit  total  passenger  rev- 
enue for  12  months  ended 
Aug.  31.  1959 $26,643,381 

DC.  Transit  total  passenger 
revenue  for  12  months  ended 
Aug.  31.  1958 25,218,437 


PUC  estimate  of  additional 
gross  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  higher  fares  for  12 
months  ending  Aug.  31,  195©. 


791.486 


Total. 


633,  458 


Total. 


1,  324.  944 


Another  example  of  the  PUC's  in- 
effective control  of  DC.  Transit  revolves 
around  the  company's  removal  of  rec- 
ords from  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
New  York. 

It  seems  that  the  public  utilities  law 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  requires  D.C. 
Transit  to  give  the  PUC  advance  notice 
of  removal  of  company  records  from  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Nevertheless,  on  December  2,  1959. 
DC.  Transit's  general  ledger  and  certain 
supporting  records  of  original  entry  for 
the  period  of  August  15  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1956.  were  removed  to  New  York 
City,  without  any  advance  notice  to  the 
PUC.  in  connection  with  an  examina- 
tion of  D.C.  Transit's  Federal  income  tax 
return.  The  Commission  discovered  this 
about  February  1.  i960.  Said  records 
had  not  been  returned  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  of  April  14,  1960. 

Judging  from  testimony  at  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
and  from  correspondence  between  myself 
and  the  PUC,  both  the  PUC  and  Price. 
Waterhouse  &  Co.,  D.C.  Transit's  audi- 
tors, only  make  test  checks  of  DC. 
Transit's  records,  despite  efforts  of 
Messrs.  Chalk  and  Flanagan  to  convey 
impressions  to  the  contrary. 

The  following  is  colloquy  between  the 
late  Congre.ssman  Alvin  R.  Bush.  Repub- 
lican, of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Barnie 
DeVos,  partner  in  Price.  Waterhouse  & 
Co.,  at  the  House  Commerce  Committee 
hearings  on  June  2.  1959— record,  page 
223: 

Congressman  Bush.  Do  you  make  annual 
audits  or  do  you  make  monthly  audits  of 
the  DC   System? 

Mr  DeVos.  We  audit  the  accounts  an- 
ually. 

Congressman  Bush.  Therefore,  you  take 
the  figures  that  are  furnished  to  you  by 
the  DC.  Transit  System  and  audit  those 
figures  and  their  books? 

Mr.  DeVos.  That's  right;  we  audit  their 
financial  statements. 

Congressman  Bush.  And  you  have  no  part 
in  supervising  the  bookkeeping  setup  of  the 
D.C.  System's  operations  during  the  year? 

Mr.  DeVos.  You  are  quite  right. 

But  Mr.  J.  H.  Flanagan,  vice  president 
and  comptroller  of  DC  Transit,  testi- 
fied as  follows  at  the  House  Conmierce 
Committee  hearing  on  June  2.  1959: 

And  speaking  of  auditing,  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  has  an  auditor  In  my  quar- 
ters In  the  offices  there  every  day,  Just  as 
many  hours  as  I  spend  there,  and  every 
voucher,  every  cash  entry  one  way  or  the 
other,  every  Journal  entry.  Is  scrutinized. 

It  Isn't  auditing.  It  goes  far  beyond  the 
regular  audit,  and  It  Is  done  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  regulatory  commission. 

At  the  same  hearing,  on  June  11,  1959, 
Congressman  Torbert  Macdonald,  Demo- 
crat, of  Massachusetts,  expressed  con- 
cern to  Mr.  Chalk  over  "the  possibility 
that  in  certain  charges  that  you  might 
have  as  operating  expyenses  for  one  com- 
pany, that  the  bookkeeping,  et  cetera. 
would  get  so  involved  that  no  one  in- 
cluding our  Public  Utilities  Commission 


here,  would  be  capable  of  doalmp  with 
it  without  expending  a  good  deal  of  the 
taxpayers'  money" — record    page  332 

Mr  Clialk  answered  as  follows — rec- 
ord, page  332: 

Mr.  Macdonald.  let  me  aU*y  your  fears  on 

that  subject.  We  have  the  most  dilligent 
representative  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
our  place  supervising  and  auditing  every 
voucher  that  Is  Issued. 

I  would  say  he,  or  his  predecessors,  have 
been  doing  that  for  maybe  100  years  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  has  been  the 
way  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  has 
policed  the  operations  of  the  transit  system. 
It  Is  well  policed.  I  could  not  do  as  well  a 
Job  if  I  were  sitting  there  myself. 

It  Is  policed,  not  only  by  the  direct  rep- 
resentative of  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion in  there,  but  the  entire  legal  depart- 
ment of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission. 
And  Mr.  Harrison  Is  right  In  the  room  right 
now.  the  directing  man  of  that  legal  depart- 
ment. He  even  questions  the  legality  of 
every  single  expenditure.  He  makes  certain, 
and  this  is  not  Intended  as  a  reflection  on 
what  we  are  doing,  but  this  Is  the  way  it 
has  always  been  done,  and  It  Is  their  duty, 
and  properly  so.  to  watch  every  expenditure. 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  we  are 
well  watched  right  now.  There  Is  nothing 
that  could  be  added  to  it  to  make  It  more 
effective. 

And  Incldently,  Price,  Waterhouse,  who  are 
our  Independent  auditors,  also  police  us, 
because  they  are  a  very  responsible  organi- 
zation and  they  place  their  signature  on  our 
statement  every  year. 

Then  the  following  colloquy  ensued: 

Mr  Macdonald.  Is  that  the  company  that 
had   a   representative  testify? 

Mr.  Chalk.  That  Is  correct,  that  was 
Price,  Waterhouse. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  And  who  did  not  under- 
stand, on  a  direct  Inquiry  from  me,  any- 
tlUng  about  your  tax  structure?  He,  al- 
though supposedly  responsible  for  It.  had  to 
turn  to  Mr.  Flanagan  to  find  out  how  much 
was  being  paid  on  this  gasoline  tax.  So  I 
take  it  with  a  little  grain  of  salt,  how  dili- 
gently Price,  Waterhouse  Is  protecting  the 
public  interest. 

Another  example  of  misleading  testi- 
mony revolves  around  H.R.  2322  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  May  11, 
1959.  H.R.  2322  exempts  "certain  com- 
mon carriers  of  passengers"  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  mileage  tax  and 
from  certain  other  taxes.  The  latter 
are :  The  gross  sales  tax.  the  compensat- 
ing use  tax.  the  excise  tax  upon  the  is- 
suance of  titles  to  motor  vehicles  and 
trailers,  and  the  tax  on  tangible  per- 
sonal property.  Said  caiiiers.  number- 
ing a  half  dozen  or  so,  are  already 
exempt  from  all  of  these  but  the  mileage 
tax. 

Yet,  Commissioner  Kertz  informed  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health.  Educa- 
tion, "Welfare,  and  Safety  that  H.R.  2322 
"would  give  the  competitors  in  the  sight- 
seeing and  the  charter  field  the  same  tax 
benefits  as  D.C.  Transit  now  enjoys — 
record,  page  62. 

Other  opponents  of  H.R.  4815  have 
also  tried  to  create  the  impression  that 
H.R.  2322  gives  the  sightseeing  com- 
panies the  same  tax  benefits  as  D.C. 
Transit  has.  They  have  failed  to  point 
out  that  H.R.  2322  does  not  include  ex- 
emption from  the  motor  fuel  tax  and 
from  real  estate  taxes.  For  the  12 
months    ended    .•^urust    31      1958     D.C. 
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Transit's  exemption  from  motor  fuel  tax 
amounted  to  over  $361  OOO. 

They  have  also  failed  to  poinl  out  Lhd.t 
H.R.  2322  only  applies  to  common  car- 
riers whom  the  District  of  Columbia 
licenses  'under  subparagraph  'b)  of  par- 
agraph '31'  of  section  7  of  the  act  ap- 
proved July  1,  1902,  as  amended — Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  47-2331 1  b ' .  Such 
common  carriers  are  fixed  route  carriers. 
principally  W  V  &  M  Poach  Co..  A.B  & 
W  Tran>;t  Co.  and  W.M.A.  Transit  Co. 
Th''  '  x^  riiptions  would  amount  to  $6,000 
'.  J  53  OiJO  annually  for  each  of  those  com- 

The  sightseeing  companies  and  in- 
dividuals, who  do  not  operate  on  fixed 
routes,  are  licensed  under  subparagraph 
<c)  of  paragraph  (31)  of  section  7  of  the 
act  approved  Julj'  1.  1902.  Hence,  they 
will  not  benefit  from  H.R.  2322. 

The  following  is  information  vvhich 
the  PUC  has  not  as  yet  submitted  to 
me,  despite  the  fact  that  all  of  it  was 
requested  months  ago: 

First.  Detailed  breakdowns  of  D.C. 
Transits  revenue  and  expenses  re 
charter  and  sightseeing,  limousine  and 
Government  contract  services,  during 
calendar  years  1958  and  1959.  I  asked 
for  this  on  October  9.  1959. 

Second.  Detailed  breakdowns  of  D.C. 
Transit's  advertising  and  promotion  ex- 
penses re  charter  and  sightseeing,  lim- 
ousine and  mass  transit  ser\ices.  during 
calendar  year  1958,  12  month;  ended 
August  31,  1959.  and  calendar  year  1959. 
Also,  similar  breakdowns  for  each  month 
of  September  1959  through  December 
1959.  I  asked  for  this  on  November  10. 
1959. 

Third.  Breakdown  of  DC.  Transit's 
charter  bus  revenue — charter,  sightsee- 
ing, racetrack,  and  so  forth — for  calen- 
dar years  1958  and  1959.  I  asked  for 
this  on  November  10.  1959. 

Fourth.  Breakdown  of  D.C.  Transit's 
charter  bus  hours — charter,  sightseeing, 
racetrack,  and  so  forth— for  calendar 
year  1958.  12  months  ended  August  31, 
1959.  and  calendar  year  1959.  I  asked 
for  this  on  February  16.  1960. 

Fifth.  Breakdown  of  number  of  miles 
and  hours  operated  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  by  each  class  of  DC.  Transit 
bus  and  limousine  service — regular  route, 
interstate  express,  charter  and  sight- 
seeing, limousine  and  Government  con- 
tract— during  the  12  months  ended 
August  31.  1959.  I  asked  for  this  on 
February  1,  1960. 

Sixth.  List  of  hotels  and  motels  at 
which  D.C.  Transit  sells  its  charter, 
sightseeing  and  limousine  services,  and 
amoimt  of  rent,  commission  percentage, 
or  other  remuneration  received  by  each 
establishment  from  DC.  Transit.  I 
asked  for  this  on  February  16.  1960. 

Seventh.  Commissions  paid  to  D.C. 
Transit  by  Trans  Caribbean  Airways  for 
selling  of  Trans  Caribbean  tickets,  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1958,  12  months  ended 
August  31,  1959,  and  calendar  year  1959 
I  asked  for  this  on  February  1.  i960. 

Eighth.  Names  of  officers  and  super- 
visory employees  of  D.C.  Transit  who 
have  performed  services  for  aflfiliated 
companies  since  September  1,  1959  and 
portions  of  their  salaries  charged  to'  D  C 


Transit  and  to  the  affiliated  companies. 
I  asked  for  this  on  Februaiy  1,  1960. 

On  April  5.  1960,  the  PUC  advised  me 
that  it  had  asked  D.C.  Transit  for  this 
information  by  letter  dated  March  22, 
1960. 

Ninth.  The  dollar  value  of  White. 
General  Motors.  Mack,  and  other  types 
of  bus  parts,  which  DC.  Transit  pur- 
chased from  Transportation  Corp.  of 
America.  'White  Motor  Division,  during 
each  of  the  years  1958  and  1959.  I  asked 
for  this  on  March  28.  1960. 

Tenth.  The  dollar  value  of  DC.  Trans- 
it's inventory  of  White,  General  Motors, 
Mack,  and  other  t>-pes  of  bus  parts  as  of 
February  1958,  January  1.  1959.  May  1. 
1959.  and  January  1.  1960.  I  asked  for 
this  on  March  28,  1960 

Eleventh.  Breakdown  of  expenses 
charged  to  D.C.  Transit  for  equipping 
and  operating  the  New  York  ofHce  of 
Transportation  Corp.  of  America,  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1958,  12  months  end- 
ed August  31.  1959,  and  calendar  year 
1959.  I  asked  for  this  on  February  16 
1960. 

Twelfth.  Breakdown  of  straight-time 
and  overtime  wages  paid  to  DC.  Trans- 
it's busdrivers  and  the  number  of  hours 
involved  during  December  1959.  I  asked 
for  this  on  Febi-uary  1.  1960. 

Thirteenth.  Breakdown  of  commis- 
sions paid  to  hotel  agents,  niotel  agents, 
travel  agents  and  others  re  charter! 
si  ht.seeing  and  limousine  services  dur- 
ing the  last  4  months  of  1959.  I  asked 
for  this  on  February  1,  1960. 

The  PUC  has  advised  me  that  the  fol- 
lowing information,  which  I  had  re- 
quested, is  not  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion: 

First.  Names,  addresses  and  State  of 
incorporation  of  all  companies  owned  bv 
Transportation  Corp.  of  America  iDC. 
Transit's  parent  company) ;  the  amount 
of  stock  and  the  percentage  of  total  stock 
that  Trani;portation  Corp.  of  America 
owns  in  each  of  them. 

Second.  Names,  addresses,  and  State 
of  incorporation  of  all  companies  owned 
by  Trans  Caribbean  Airways,  Inc.;  the 
amount  of  stock  and  the  percentage  of 
total  stock  that  Trans  Caribbean  Air- 
ways. Inc..  own.s  in  each  of  them 

Third.  Names,  address,  and  State  of 
incorporation  of  all  companies  owned  by 
DC.  Transit  System,  Inc.— Delaware; 
the  amount  of  stock  and  the  percentage 
of  total  stock  that  DC.  Transit  System, 
Inc.— Delaware — owns  in  each  of  them. 

Fourth.  Names,  addresses,  and  State 
of  incorporation  of  all  companies  owned 
by  T.C.A.  Corp.;  the  amount  of  stock  and 
percentage   of   total   stock   that   T.C  A 
Corp.  owns  in  each  of  them. 

Fifth.  Names,  addre.sses.  and  State  of 
incorporation  of  all  companies  owned  by 
TCA.  Broadcasting  Corp.;  the  amount 
of  stock  and  the  percentage  of  total  stock 
that  TCA.  Broadcasting  Corp.  owns  in 
each  of  them. 

Sixth.  Names,  addresses,  and  State  of 
incorporation  of  the  company  that  owns 
White  Motor  Sales;  the  amount  of  stock 
and  the  percentage  of  total  stock  that 
said  company  owns  in  White  Motor 
Sales;  the  types  of  products  that  are  sold 
by  White  Motor  Sales. 


Seventh.  Name,  address,  and  State  of 
incorporation  of  the  company  which  was 
once  known  as  "Transportation  Corp.  of 
America,  construction  division";  name, 
address,  and  State  of  incorporation  of 
the  company  that  owns  the  firm  which 
was  once  known  as  "Transportation 
Corp.  of  America,  construction  division," 
and  the  amount  of  stock  and  the  per- 
centage of  total  stock  that  said  company 
owns  in  the  firm  which  was  once  known 
as  "Transportation  Corp.  of  America, 
construction  division." 

Eighth.  Date  on  which  the  top  hold- 
ing company  of  the  Chalk  Enterprises 
became  known  as  Transportation  Corp. 
of  America — formerly  Trans  Caribbean 
Airwaj-s,  Inc. 

Ninth.  Statements  of  Income,  retained 
earnings  and  capital  surplus,  and  bal- 
ance sheets  of  the  following  companies 
for  the  year  ended  December  31.  1959: 
Transportation  Corp.  of  America,  Trans 
Caribbean  Airways.  Inc ,  DC  Transit 
System.  Inc  —Delaware.  TCA  Broad- 
casting Corp.,  T.C  A.  Corp.,  'White  Motor 
Sales. 

Tenth.  Names  of  the  borowers.  names 
of  the  lending  institutions,  dates  and 
amounts  re  any  notes  of  Chalk  Enter- 
prises which  have  been  guaranteed  by 
DC.  Transit  System.  Inc —Delaware- 
or  its  predecessor.  TCA.  Investing  Corp. 
Eleventh.  Profit  and  loss  statement 
and  balance  .sheet  for  the  Construction 
Divi.sion  of  Transportation  Corp.,  of 
America. 

Twelfth.  Names,  salaries  and  other 
remuneration  of  officers,  directors,  and 
special  consultants  of  affiliates  of  DC. 
Transit. 

Thirteenth.  Information  as  to 
whether  any  of  the  officers,  directors 
and  special  consultants  of  the  affiliatea 
are  cormected  with  Chalk  enterprisea 
other  than  the  affiliates. 

Fourteenth.  Information  as  to 
whether  or  not  Leonard  Wolf,  sales  di- 
rector of  DC.  Transit,  has  rendered  any 
services  to  Chalk  enterprises  other  than 
DC.  Transit  during  calendar  year  1958. 
fiscal  year  ended  August  31.  1959,  and 
calendar  year  1959.  If  he  rendered 
services  to  such  companies,  what  was 
his  salary  and  other  remuneration  for 
suchservice.s? 

Fifteenth.  Information  as  to  when 
the  T.C_A.  Corp..  built  the  cement  mix- 
ing plant  on  DC.  Transit  property  at 
the  Northeastern  Carhouse.  4th  and  T 
Streets,  NE.,  and  what  the  cost  of  con- 
struction was. 

Sixteenth.  Copies  of  DC.  Transit's 
monthly  statements  of  income  and  sur- 
plus and  balance  sheets  for  each  month 
of  1957.  1958,  and  1959,  certified  by  an 
officer  of  the  company. 

The  following  is  information  which 
Commissioner  McLaughlin  has  not  as  yet 
submitted  to  me: 

First.  The  amount  of  penalty  that  the 
District  Government  imposed  upon 
Transportation  Corp.  of  America,  be- 
cause the  company  was  2  months  behind 
schedule  in  completing  the  repaving  of 
New  York  Avenue.  I  asked  for  this  in- 
formation on  February  1.  1960. 

The  repaving  of  New  York  Avenue  was 
finished  on  December  22.  1959.  whereas 
the  contract  called   for  completion  on 
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October    19,    1959.     Accordmg    to    the 
Washington  Post  of  December  17,  1959: 

Under  the  penalty  clause  In  the  firm's 
$663,912  contract  with  the  EMstrlct.  TCA  could 
be  billed  $150  for  every  calendar  day  past 
the  October  19  deadline  This  would  total 
approximately  $8,500. 

Second.  A  detaile-d  explanation  of  the 
$80,924  refund  to  DC.  Transit,  which 
had  been  assessed  for  late  payment  of 
the  motor  fuel  tax.  I  asked  for  this  on 
June  7,  1960.  On  June  8,  Commissioner 
McLaughlin  wrote  me  that  a  detailed 
reply  would  be  sent  to  me  with  in  48 
hours.  On  June  14.  he  informed  me  that 
such  detailed  reply  will  not  be  completed 
prior  to  the  early  part  of  next  week. 

THE  ABGUMENT   THAT   H.B.    4815    SEEKS  TO    TAKE 
AWAT  D.C.  TRANSIT'S  EIGHT  TO  OPERATE  CHAl- 
AKD   SICHTSEZINC    SERVICES 


The  Prospectus  of  the  D.C.  Transit 
System.  Inc..  of  Delaware,  dated  April 
16.  1959.  states  as  follows  on  page  13 
under  "Pending  Legislation": 

The  bills.  If  passed,  would  not  prevent  DC. 
Transit  from  engaging  in  the  charter,  sight- 
seeing, and  related  serrlces  but  would  only 
require  a  separation  of  assets  and  personnel 
used  therefor. 

This  Is  quite  different  from  statements 
made  by  opponents  of  H.R.  4815  to  the 
effect  that  the  bill  deprives  DC.  Transit 
of  the  right  to  engage  in  such  services. 

THE  ARGUMENT  THAT  THE  USE  OF  DC  TRANSIT'S 
EQtnPUEWT  AlTD  PIHSONNEL  IN  COMPETITrVE 
ACnVTTTES  IS  CONFINED  MAINLY  TO  OFT-PXAK 
HOURS 

DC.  Transit  sightseeing  tours  or>erate 
throughout  the  day — during  rush  hours 
as  well  as  during  nonrush  hours. 

In  fact.  I  would  like  to  read  a  news 
item  from  the  Washington  Post  of  April 
30.  1960.  It  is  titled  "Old  Buses  Stir 
Criticism  of  Transit  Group,"  and  reads 
as  follows : 

The  Citizens'  Transit  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation last  night  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  seeing  womout  buses  on  regular  transit 
runs  while  shiny,  new  ones  serve  sightseers. 

The  group  resolved  to  ask  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  and  DC  Transit  Sys- 
tem "to  assure  no  new  equipment  be  used 
for  charter  runs  while  overage  buses  are  In 
transit  service". 

At  8  ajn.  on  May  11,  there  were  12 
D.C.  Transit  new  buses  waiting  for  a 
sightseeing  group  in  front  of  the 
Meridian  HUl  Hotel  at  16th  Street,  NW. 
and  Kalorama  Road. 

A  subsequent  press  report — Washing- 
ton Post,  June  5,  1960 — states  that — 

The  PUC  Is  examining  DC.  Transit  Sys- 
tem's assignment  of  alr-condltioned  buses  to 
sightseeing  and  charter  service. 

The  transit  company  has  supplied  data 
from  a  PUC -chosen  test  week,  Mon- 
day, March  28,  through  Friday,  April  1. 

It  dLscloses  that  between  7  and  12  of 
the  267  air-conditioned  coaches  were 
diverted  from  mass  transit  during  the 
morning  rush.  The  range  during  the 
evening  rush  was  between  7  and  15. 

Certainly,  the  Commissioners,  who 
chose  the  test  week  of  March  28-April  1. 
should  know  that  the  busiest  weeks  of 
the  year  in  charter  and  sightseeing  are 
from  April  1  to  May  1,  not  before. 
Hence,  more  equipment  would  be  in  use 
subsequent  to  April  1.  In  fact,  there 
were    several    days    during    April    1960 


when  D.C.  Transit  used  as  many  as  250 
buses,  including  most  of  the  new  equip- 
ment, for  sightseeing  throughout  the 
day,  beginning  7:30  a.m. 

THE  ARGUMENT  THAT  DC.  TRANSIT  IS  JUSTIFIED 
IN  RENDERING  CHARTER  AND  SIGHTSETING 
SERVICES  BECAUSE  CAPITAL  TRANSIT,  THE  PRE- 
DECESSOR   COMPANY.    DID    so 

D.C.  Transit  officials  have  tried  to 
make  much  of  the  fact  that  Capital 
Transit,  the  predecessor  company,  also 
engaged  in  charter  business  throughout 
its  history.  But,  these  officials  have 
failed  to  point  out  that  Capital  Transit 
did  not  enjoy  D.C.  Transit's  tax  exemp- 
tion and  other  privileges.  Moreover, 
Capital  Transit  only  engaged  in  the 
group  tour  business;  it  did  not  sell  sight- 
seeing on  an  individual  basis;  nor  did 
Capital  Transit  engage  in  rate  slashing. 
Nor  did  Capital  Transit  compete  in  lim- 
ousine services,  routes  to  the  airp>orts, 
Government  contract  services,  the  print- 
ing business  and  other  competitive  fields, 
as  D.C.  Transit  is  doing.  Capital  Trans- 
it's average  annual  revenue  from  its 
charter  business  was  only  about  S250.000, 
which  IS  substantially  less  than  DC 
Transit's  $864,469  for  1959.  Yet,  Capital 
Transit  showed  substantial  profits  with- 
out tax  exemptions.  From  1951  through 
1955.  Capital  Transit's  tax  paymenU";  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  on  taxes  from 
which  D.C.  Transit  is  exempt,  were  as 
follows:  1951,  $790,251,  excludinq  real 
estate  taxes  of  $126,035;  1952,  $934,137, 
excluding  real  estate  taxes  of  $127,751; 
1953,  $994,843,  excluding  real  estate  taxes 
of  $125,697;  1954.  $1,020,487.  excluding 
real  estate  taxes  of  $125,458;  1955, 
$999,782,  excluding  real  estate  taxes  of 
$127,388. 

Moreover,  as  Mr.  Chalk  stated  before 
the  New  York  Society  of  Security  An- 
al.vsts  on  July  15,  1959,  his  company  en- 
joys the  unique  position  of  being  the 
only  company  in  the  annals  of  business 
in  the  United  States  tliat  has  been  as- 
sured by  public  act  of  Congress  that  it 
should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
earning  such  return  as  to  make  the  cor- 
poration an  attractive  investment  to 
private  investors,  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a  return  of  at  least  6'2-percent  net 
after  all  taxes  properly  chargeable  to 
transportation  operations,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  income  taxes,  on  either 
the  system  rate  base  or  on  gross  operat- 
ing revenues. 

THE  ARGUMENT  THAT  D.C.  TRANSIT'S  CHARTER 
AND  SIGHTSEEING  SERVICES  ARE  JUSTIFIED  BE- 
CAUSE FOUR  LOCAL  TRANSIT  COMPANIES  A1£0 
ENGACX   IN    CHARTER    AND    SIGHTSEEING 

This  is  not  a  fair  comparison.  DC. 
Transit  has  monopoly  in  mass  ti-ans- 
r>ortation  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
while  the  four  companies  refeired  to  are 
common  carriers  holding  no  monc^x)ly 
whatsoever.  The  latter  are  common 
carriers,  who  merely  hold  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity.  Nor 
do  the  four  companies  have  D.C.  Tran- 
sit's tax  exemption  or  sell  individually 
ticketed  sightseeing  tours. 

THE  ARGUMENT  THAT  D.C.  TRANSIT  IS  JUSTIFIED 
IN  RENDERING  CHARTER  AND  SIGHTSEEIK6 
SERVICES  BECAUSE  TRANEIT  COMPANIES  IN 
OTHER    CITIES    DO    THE    SAME 

There  are  few,  if  any  comparable  sit- 
uations throughout  the  country.  The 
situation  in  the  District  of  Columhia  is 


unique.  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
tourism  is  a  major  industry.  Thus,  the 
lack  of  restraints  on  D.C.  Transit  can 
affect  the  welfare  of  numerous  companies 
and  thousands  of  employees.  Identical 
regulation  may  not  be  required  in  other 
communities. 

As  for  the  alleged  practice  of  mass 
transportation  companies  in  other  cities 
using  their  assets  and  p>ersonnel  in  sight- 
seeing and  charter  operations  or  other 
sideline  enterprises,  the  main  question 
that  arises  is  whether  such  companies 
enjoy  D.C.  Transits  privileged  position, 
with  a  legal  monopoly  in  mass  transpor- 
tation and  large  tax  exemption. 

In  June  1959,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Utilities  Commission  prepared  a 
questionnaire  for  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health.  Education,  Wel- 
fare, and  Safety  to  be  sent  to  a  group  of 
public  utilities  commissions  that  were 
selected  by  the  PUC.  However,  said 
questionnaire  which  wfis  mailed  out  by 
the  subcommittee,  lacked  pertinent 
questions  relating  to  tax  exemption,  legal 
monopoly,  volume  of  sideline  businesses, 
et  cetera. 

Therefore,  in  January  i960,  the  Senate 
subcommittee  sent  out  a  ."iecond  ques- 
tionnaire containing  such  questions. 
Seven  out  of  nine  commissions  answered 
the  subcommittee's  second  questionnaire, 
at  least  in  part. 

The  replies  indicate  a.'^  follows : 

First.  Only  two  of  the  seven  cairiers 
enjoy  a  legal  monopoly  in  mass  trans- 
portation, as  well  as  some  tax  exemption. 

The  two  carriers  both  render  charter 
services,  but  only  one  of  them  renders 
scheduled  sightseeing  services  as  well  as 
charter  services. 

The  1958  combined  charter  and  sight- 
seeing revenue  of  the  two  carriers  was 
$309,393.  or  about  1.2  percent  of  their 
combined  total  operating  revenue  of 
$25,326,149. 

By  way  of  comparison,  DC.  Transit's 
1969  charter,  sightseeing,  limousine,  and 
Government  contract  services  produced 
revenue  of  $1,089,525,  or  about  4  percent 
of  its  total  revenue  of  $27,853,557.  Ac- 
cording to  the  PUC,  all  of  these  services 
have  been  rendered  at  a  substantial  loss, 
ranging  from  $133,000  to  $200,000 
annually. 

Second.  None  of  the  seven  carriers 
renders  limousine  services. 

Third.  Only  one  of  the  seven  carriers 
renders  service  to  airports. 

Fourth.  Only  two  of  the  seven  car- 
riers render  scheduled  sightseeing  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  charter  service. 

THE  ARGUMENT  THAT  THE  COMPETITIVE  SITUA- 
TION WOULD  BE  EQUALIZED  IF  TAX  EXEMPTION 
WERE  GRANTED  TO  DC.  TRANSITS  COMPETITORS 

Do  the  opr>onents  of  H.R.  4815  mean 
that  each  time  D.C.  Transit  enters  a 
competitive  field,  its  competitors  be 
granted  exemption  from  District  of  Co- 
lumbia taxes?  That  would  include  the 
Greyhound  Corp.,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  a  dozen  or  so  others  with  whom 
D.C.  Transit  would  be  competing  in  its 
proposed  limousine  service  to  New  York. 
Also,  DC.  Transit  has  an  application  be- 
fore the  PUC  to  provide  a  type  of 
limousine  service  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  would  be  in  competition 
with    taxicabs.    If    the    PUC    approves 
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DC.  Transit's  application,  will  the  Com- 
mission  then  recommend  tax  exemption 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  taxicab 
industry  '^ 

The  PUC  suggests  that  tax  relief  can 
be  used  as  a  partial  remedy  to  offset  the 
inequities.  Yet.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Mc- 
Laughlin, president.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Board  of  Commissioners,  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  that — 

He  was  stire  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
would  not  be  In  favor  of  the  extension  of 
tax  exemption  to  other  sightseeing  busi- 
nesses.     (Record,  pp    195-160  ) 

THE  AaCUME?rT  THAT  DC.  TRAKSTT'S  ACKEEME^TT 
TO  PAT  MOTOK  rcn.  TAX  ON  CHAKTDl.  SIGHT- 
SKKINC   AND   GOVXaNlCXNT   CONTaACT  SESVTCIS 

WrLL    EQr.\LIZE    THE    COMPrilTIVE    SmTATION 
IS    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUICBIA 

This  IS  a  red  herring  which  only  di- 
verts aiter.'.ion  from  the  main  problem. 
Jame.s  M  Flanagan,  comptroller  of  the 
DC.  lYansit.  testified  before  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  that  this  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  DC  Transit  would 
only  cost  it  about  S4.000  to  $5,000  an- 
nually— Its  total  gasoline  tax  exemption 
■jn.  1958  was  over  $361,000,  The  testi- 
mony t)efore  the  committee  revealed  that 
D  C  Transit  s  management  is  even  op- 
posed to  having  Congress  make  this 
small  amount  of  $4,000  to  $5,000  com- 
puI.M):":.-  Pi_irthermorf  this  so-called 
:r.!.cfs.>ion  does  not  affect  DC.  Transit's 
ao.liiy  uj  use  the  revenue  and  assets  of 
Its  ma^s  trarLsportation  monopoly  to 
enter  competitive  fields. 

DC  Trari.s:t  .s  tax  exemption  of  $1  mil- 
lion annually  and  fare  hikes  to  match 
each  wage  increase  are  decided  advan- 
tages. 

On  the  other  hand.  DC.  Transit's 
competitors  pay  Uxes  from  which  DC. 
Transit  is  exempt 

Tlie  following  is  part  of  a  colloquy  be- 
tween Congressman  William  M.  McCul- 
loch  and  Marvin  E  Walsh,  vice  presi- 
dent. Safev-ay  Trails.  Inc  .  regarding  DC. 
Transit's  proposed  cutrate  limousine 
service  between  Washington  and  New 
York,  in  competition  with  bus  carriers, 
airlmes.  and  railroads — House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business: 

M.-  McCuixocH.  And  the  proposed  route 
13  over  Interstate  highways  from  here  to 
the  destination  in  or  about  New  York? 

Mr  Walsh.  Tea,  sir.  It  parallels  the  Safe- 
w-av  Trails,  Inc  ,  operations  every  foot  of  the 
way 

Mr  McCtlloch  Would  I  be  proper  in 
concluding  from  the  testimony  that  has  al- 
ready been  submitted  here  that  there  would 
be  no  gasoline  tax  payable  by  the  DUtrlct 
Transit  Co.  on  that  kind  of  an  operation  If 
their  gasoline  was  all  bought  In  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr  Walsh.  Up  until  this  time,  on  cross- 
examination  by  Mr.  Kahn  to  Mr  Chalk,  he 
stated  that  he  wa«  not  planning  to  have  a 
separate  corporation.  So.  in  my  experience 
It  would  be  paid  out  of  the  DC.  Transit 
system,  Inc  .  funds  "     (Record,  p    73.) 

Mr  McCtlloch  Of  course.  Mr  Chairman, 
one  of  the  reasons  I  am  interested  In  the 
questions  that  I  have  Just  been  asking  you 
wm  recall  that  we  passed  a  highway  bill 
within  the  last  year  or  two  and  levied  cer- 
tain taxes  which  take  on  sizable  propor- 
tions, the  taxes  which  go  Into  a  trust  fund 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  these  interstate  gvs- 
tems. 

Mr    Walsh     Yes    ^r 


Mr  McCtTLXocH  As  I  .--ecall,  the  theory  was 
that  the  taxes  were  borne  in  accordance 
with  the  use.  and  I  am  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  user  pay  those  taxes. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir  My  company  will 
operate  approximately  10  million  miles  this 
year,  and  that  cost  on  a  highway  bill,  that 
money  to  earmark  cm-  to  put  in  trust, 
amounts  to  almost  2  cents  a  mile  for  my 
company,  and  we  are  paying  It.  (Record, 
p-  74  I 

On  May  13,  1958,  Mr.  J.  William  Palk, 
chief  accountant  of  the  PUC.  wrote  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  that 
gasoline  purchased  by  DC  Transit  m 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  tax 
exempt  even  though  it  was  used  in  in- 
terstate    charter     bus     service — record. 


page  23. 

itn.  rRIEDEL  S  ARGCMENT  THAT  THE  COMMrT- 
TEE  S  INTEKIM  KZPOBT  STATED  THAT  •WO 
CHANCE    IN    THS    STATUTE    IS     NEEDED  ' 

This  quote  has  been  taken  out  of  con- 
text. As  can  be  seen  on  pages  11 — last 
paragraph— and  12 — first  paragraph— of 
the  report,  the  committee  was  referring 
to  the  request  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  that  Congress  "clarify  its 
intent  with  respect  to  the  tax  status  of 
the  special  charter  and  sightseeing  ac- 
tivities of  DC.  Transit  System.  Inc." 

Clarification  of  the  tax  status  of  DC. 
Transit's  charter  and  sightseeing  serv- 
ices would  not  equalize  competition  be- 
tween DC  Transit  and  the  independent 
businessmen  Mr  J  'William  Palk. 
chief  accountant.  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission, testified  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  that  subject- 
ing DC.  Transits  charter  and  sightsee- 
ing operations  to  the  gas  tax,  the  mileage 
tax.  and  title-issuance  fee  would  cost  the 
company  only  $12,748  per  year,  a  small 
part  of  its  total  tax  exemption  of  ap- 
proximately $1  million  annually. 

TTie  views  Mr  Friedel  expresses  in  his 
minority  report  differ  greatly  from  the 
views  he  expressed  during  the  hearing 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  The  following  indi- 
cate Mr.  Friedel's  sentiments  at  the 
hearing : 

Mr.  Friedel.  Did  you  mean  It  was  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  they  could  go  into  the 
sightseeing  business  and  limousine  service, 
get  all  the  benefits  they  are  allowed  under 
the  Mass  Transportation  Act,  and  then  drive 
the   Independent  man  out  of  business? 

Commissioner  McLaughlin.  Do  you  say 
that  do  I  think  that  was  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  FsizDEL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  McLaughlin.  I  don't  per- 
sonally think  that  wm  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Friedel.  I  dont  think  bo  either 
(Record,  p.  84  ) 

Commissioner  McLaughlin.  What  I  mean 
to  say  was  I  don't  think  It  was  tie  Intent  of 
Congress  that  they  should  hiave  this  vast  ad- 
vantage. 

However,  the  bare  wording  of  the  statute, 
as  we  say  in  our  report  here,  leaves  It  open 
to  interpretation  or  perhaps  lends  a  great 
deal  of  color  to  that  interpretation. 

Mr.  Friedel.  You  were  to  sot  up  rules  and 
regulations  and  evidently  you  dldnt  It 
doesn't  seem  right  that  the  Capital  Transit 
Co.  can  run  sightseeing  buses  at  a  reduced 
rate  because  of  the  tax  advantage  under 
the   mass   transportaUon    blU.   and    compete 


with  the  Independent  sightseeing  driver*  or 
the  limousine  services 

I  thought  that  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions you  had  enforced  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress and  told  the  Capital  Transit  Co 
(Record,  p.  86.) 

Mr.  Pbikdkl.  What  I  am  trylnit  to  bring  out 
Is  the  advantages  that  DC  Transit  Co  has 
over  the  other  sightseeing  operators  and 
limousine  services      (Record,  p.  222.) 

Mr.  Friedel  I  am  not  against  big  business 
and  I  like  to  see  it  expand,  but  I  don't  want 
to  see  It  expand  by  driving  little  business 
out  of  business.  There  ought  to  be  some 
way  to  separate  those  two  systems  I  think 
it  is  far  from  the  Intent  of  Congress  for  the 
DC.  Transit  System  to  expand  in  other 
fields  under  the  charter  it  was  granted  by 
Congress      (Record,  p.  223.) 

•  •  .  . 

Mr.  Friedel.  You  have  a  great  advantage 
of  buying  sightseeing  buses  and  limousines, 
out  of  the  capital  of  the  DC   Transit  Co 

Mr.  Chalk  I  don't  consider  that  an  ad- 
vantage, sir 

Mr  Friedel.  If  your  company,  for  the 
sightseeing  and  limousine  buses,  was  separate 
and  distinct  from  mass  transportation,  that 
would  be  one  thing,  but  it  U  not  so  you 
have  advantages  In  buying  equipment. 

Mr  Friedel  I  am  saying  that  you  have 
the  advantage,  better  advantages  than  the 
small  man  has  I  would  like  to  see  him 
have  the  same  advantages  so  that  he  could 
buy  new  equipment  and  have  some  other 
company  pay  for  It,  but  I  can't  Jo  that 
(Record,  p    227  ) 

Mr  Friedel.  Your  charter  is  for  mass 
transportaUon  and  does  not  authorize  you 
to  go  into  these  sidelines  and  run  the  little 
man  out  of  business  That  is  the  point 
that  I  am  making        (Record,  p    228.) 

Mr  Friedel.  You  say  you  are  not  under- 
cutting the  little  businessman,  and  yet  you 
advertise  a  »2  charge  to  the  (Friendship) 
airport,  when  such  a  price  is  not  practical. 
Then  the  cost  of  advertising  your  limou- 
sine service  Is  charged  off  to  the  DC  Transit 
Co      (Record,  p   260  ) 

Mr.  Friedel  Do  you  think  It  Is  fair  for  the 
assets  of  the  Capital  Transit  System  to  be 
invested  in  real  estate  and  helicopter  serv- 
ice and  I  heard  a  riunor  as  to  taxlcabs?  I 
dont  know  whether  they  are  going  Into  that 
line  or  not  I  know  that  the  DC  Transit 
System  would  oppose  anyone  wanting  to 
come  In  on  their  franchise,  and  they  are 
trying  to  do  the  same  thing  by  going  In 
where  other  people  have  a  franchise  at 
Baltimore's  Friendship  Airport  and  Wash- 
ington National  Airport 

They  are  advertising  at  the  expense  of  the 
riding  public,  making  it  unfair  competition. 
(Record,  p   298  ) 

Mr  Friedel  How  do  you  feel  about  these 
airports  where  someone  else  has  a  franchise? 
The  point  is  this  Can  they  offer  the  service 
at  the  rates  that  they  have  been  advertUing 
or  is  this  low  rate  Just  to  run  out  competi- 
tion and  then  later  on  increase  their  rates' 
Is  it  fair  for  them  to  come  In  and  use  the 
assets  of  DC  Transit  System,  then  take 
away  the  franchise  by  imderblddlng  or  what- 
ever is  being  done? 

Mr  Nathan  I  think  that  Is  perfectly  legi- 
timate. Now  if.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  any 
evidence  that  this  company  seeks  to  utilize 
its  resources,  its  proffts,  to  undercut,  drive 
somebody  out  and  then  put  the  prices  up 
higher,  that  cletu-ly  Is  contrary  to  principle 
(Record,  p    298  ) 

Mr.  FRncDEL.  But  we  can't  tell  until  after 
they  drive  them  out  of  business  and  then 
they  have  the  advantage  •  •  •  I  think  we 
can  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  wc 
want  to  prevent  this. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  wouldn't  object  If  Mr.  Chalk  himself 
wanted  to  go  Into  the  sightseeing  business, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
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lumbia.  not  with  the  assets  of  the  D.C.  Trans- 
It  System.  That  is  my  objection.  (Record, 
p.  299.) 

The  following  are  views  expressed  by 
Commissioner  McLaughlin  and  Mr. 
Kertz  before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  Yet,  they 
oppose  enactment  of  H.R.  4815. 

Commissioner  McLaughlin  stated  as 
follows  before  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee: 

I  have  never  felt  that  It  was  the  Intent 
of  Congress  by  this  provision  in  section  6, 
to  give  this  company,  or  put  It  In  a  position, 
rather,  to  attain  a  monopoly  in  the  sight- 
seeing business      (Record,  p.  94.) 

I  feel  that  there  should  be  a  rather  exten- 
sive Investigation  into  what  are  the  fringe 
benefits  that  this  sightseeing  service  of  the 
DC.  Transit  System  enjoys,  because  those 
fringe  benefits  can  break  the  back  of  the 
competitors,  possibly.     (Record,  p.  99  ) 

They  are  building  up  something  very  big 
here,  and  something  that  the  Congress  dldnt 
contemplate,  I  am  sure,  at  the  time  the 
Franchise  Act  was  passed.  (Record,  p.  100. 
par.  2  ) 

They  (DC  Transit]  dont  have  to  run  It 
economically;  they  can  lose  fl50,(jOO  a  year. 
(Record,  p.  102.) 

On  May  20,  1959,  Commissioner  Kertz 
told  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee: 

In  other  words,  under  section  9.  the  bene- 
fits they  (DC.  Transit)  derive  under  section 
9,  compensate  for  the  losses  they  have  suf- 
fered In  their  sightseeing  operation. 

The  following  is  testimony  of  Com- 
missioner McLaughlin  and  Representa- 
tive Charles  H.  Brown,  at  the  hearings 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness in  May  1958: 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Well,  sir,  I  think  that 
they  (DC.  Transit)  are  not  likely  to  have 
any  very  strong  competition  from  new  com- 
panies, and  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  I  think  this  quite  monopolistic 
I  think  this  situation  that  exists  will  even- 
tually certainly  drive  competition  out  of 
the  field.     (Record,  p  27.) 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Apparently  while  any  al- 
locations— proper  allocations — in  a  rate  case 
might  be  made  and  certainly  would  be  mtide 
by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  there  is 
such  a  great  difference  between  the  volume 
of  business  done  by  the  mass  transit  sys- 
tem and  the  sightseeing  business  that  it 
probably  would  not  affect  rights  legitimate- 
ly arrived  at  by  the  computations  of  the 
rate  making  process  on  mass  transit.  It 
seems  to  me  as  though  unless  there  is 
some  sort  of  rather  rigid  regulation  of  the 
sightseeing  business  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, that  a  monopoly  would  result  from 
this  legislation  (Public  Law  757.  the  fran- 
chise) .     (Record,  p.  28.) 

Mr.  Brown.  It  appears  to  me  as  if  in  this 
Instance  we  have  a  regulated  public  utility 
competing  with  privately  owned  sightsee- 
ing tour  business,  is  that  right? 

Mr.   McLaughlin.  Yes,   sir,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  I  am  drl\-lng  at  Is  as 
long  as  that  part  of  the  btislness  stays  out 
from  under  any  regulation  of  any  kind  h«-e 
is  a  monopoly,  a  legalized  monopoly  that 
can  almost  at  will  under  certain  circum- 
stances engage  in  discriminatory  pricing, 
and  the  Congress  Is  on  record  historically  as 
being  against  any  discriminatory  price  at- 
tempt that  has  the  effect  or  tends  to  elimi- 
nate competition.  Now,  these  people,  these 
small  operators  are  being  hurt  almost  to  the 
point  of  elimination  by  a  regulated  monop- 


oly that  is  not  being  regulated.    Am  I  right 
on  that? 

Mr,  McLaughlin.  Yes.  sir.  (Record,  p. 
50.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Under  paragraph  4  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  Act,  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission may  and  is  charged  with  requiring 
public  utilities  to  comply  with  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  applicable  to  them. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  as  though  since  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  Act  is  expressly 
supposed  to  be  construed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  sec- 
tions of  law  pursuant  to  the  Constitution 
as  relating  to  Interstate  commerce,  which,  of 
course,  the  antitrust  laws  are.  it  seems  to  me 
as  though  the  PUC  has  the  Jurisdiction 
there  to  issue  orders  of  the  nature  of  anti- 
trust court  orders.  I  mean  issuing  orders 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  restraining 
DC.  Transit  System  from  actions  which  are 
monopolistic  In  nature    (Record,   p.   160.) 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  members  of  the 
drafting  group  realized  that  there  was  dis- 
crimination present  In  this  provision  (sec. 
6).  •  •  •  I  feel  there  is  discrimination  here. 
We  have  recognized  that  all  the  time.  But 
we  have  had  a  statute  to  administer.  (Rec- 
ord, pp.  18-19.) 

I  note  that  the  District  Commissioners 
have  proposed  a  $8  3  million  tax  increase 
for  next  year.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
tax  increases  with  the  District  govern- 
ment's recent  refund  of  $80,924  in  pen- 
alties to  DC  Transit.  This  penalty  had 
been  assessed  because  of  the  company's 
late  pajmnent  of  the  motor  fuel  tax  — 
Washington  Star.  June  3.  1960. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  additional  rev- 
enue by  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  D.C.  Transit  enjoys 
a  tax  subsidy,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  not  only  enact  this  legislation, 
but  we  should  request  the  assistance  of 
experts  and  aids  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  in  a  sincere  effort  to  investi- 
gate and  study  D.C.  Transit's  operation. 
Such  an  investigation  would  lay  bare  any 
instances  of  wsiste  and  mi.smanatiement 
in  the  D.C.  Transit  System,  and  would 
determine  the  things  that  are  wrong 
with  the  operational  structure  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  PUC.  Twice  in  1959. 
the  Comptroller  Generals  office  has  crit- 
icised severely  the  accounting  system  of 
various  departments  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government. 

Unquestionably,  the  DC  Transit  Sys- 
tem could  increase  its  earnings  and, 
hence,  its  tax  payments  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  if  it  had  a  more  acute 
awareness  of  costs  and  economy 

This  is  only  the  surface  story  of  the 
l<X)se  manner  in  w'hich  the  D  C.  Transit 
is  being  watched.  The  transit  rider  and 
the  D.C.  taxpayer  are  entitled  to  much 
more. 


LONG   ISLAND'S   AIRWAYS   NOISE 
PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  !  Mr. 
Halpern],  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
incomparable  "Pai-adise  Lost,"  John  Mil- 
ton appreciatively  acknowledges  that, 
"midnight  brought  on  the  dusky  hour, 
friendliest  to  sleep  and  silence" 


Milton's  ecstatic  tribute  to  sleep  and 
silence  at  night,  unshattered  by  tumult 
and  thunderous  din,  is  an  objective  that 
has  been  the  fervent  hope  of  millions  of 
residents  of  Long  Island,  New  York,  for 
many  years. 

Night  and  day,  the  pi  eat  commercial 
airliners  that  arrive  and  depart  from 
La  Ouardia  and  Idlewild  Airports,  shat- 
ter, with  their  jet-screams,  the  sleep 
and  peace  of  mind  of  the  millions  who 
live  near  these  airfields. 

For  years,  window  panes  have  rattled 
and  children  have  awakened  in  tears  in 
"jet  alley,"  that  part  of  central  Queens 
County  over  which  the  roaring  luxury 
liners  sweep  in  fiight. 

Promises  from  regulatory  agencies, 
proposed  plans,  studies  and  investiga- 
tions have  all  been  made  and  off^ered  and 
yet  the  situation  remains  unaltered. 

Recently  the  FAA  has  proposed  regu- 
lations to  reduce  the  noise  but  they  fall 
far  short  of  the  need.  We  have  waited 
a  long  time  for  the  report.  We  have  all 
made  strong  representations  to  the 
Agency  about  the  problem.  We  have 
anticipated  the  proposal  of  really  con- 
structive remedies.  Now  what  do  we 
have?  A  series  of  rules  on  flylnp  heiphts 
and  patterns  that  do  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

Congress  has  been  urged  to  adopt 
legislation  aimed  at  ameliorating  the 
conditions  giving  rise  to  the  ear-splitting 
din  from  the  skies  but  it  thus  far  has 
taken  no  action  to  assure  that  the  noise 
over  the  distant  cities  will  be  reduced. 
How  diflferent  it  was  when  the  sound  of 
steam  hammers,  employed  to  assist  in 
the  erection  of  the  extension  of  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol,  disturbed  the  de- 
liberations of  the  House  last  year. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
(Queens  [Mr.  Bosch],  has  been  seeking 
adoption  of  his  reasonable  bills  on  air- 
plane flying  heights  and  noise  reduc- 
tion for  several  years,  but  the  only  per- 
ceptible silence  has  been  that  of  the 
Interstate  and  Poreipn  Commerce  Com- 
mittee where  the  bills  have  been  referred. 

A  year  ago,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Congressman  Bosch,  supported  by 
the  Members  of  the  Long  Island  delega- 
tion to  Congress,  appealed  to  the  Rules 
Committee  for  a  rule  on  his  resolution  to 
establish  a  select  committee  in  the  House 
to  look  into  the  matter  and  recommend 
a  solution  to  the  unrewarding  and  bar- 
ren jurisdictional  controversy  between 
the  FAA  and  the  New  York  Port  Author- 
ity about  the  question.  The  granting  of 
a  rule  was  deferred  c>ending  action  by 
the  Interstate  and  FVareign  Commerce 
Committee  on  the  Congressman's  bills. 
A  year  has  gone  by  and  the  continuing 
silence  in  this  regard  is  the  only  answer 
that  has  been  received. 

There  is  yet  time  in  these  closing  days 
of  the  86th  Congress  for  legislation  to 
be  reported  out  and  enacted,  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  those  in  the  New 
York  area,  but  for  all  who  live  adjacent 
to  huge  metropolitan  airports. 

Why  is  such  legislation  needed?  Be- 
cause thus  far  administrative  remedies 
have  fallen  far  short  of  achieving  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 
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Or.^  r«^.-or.  for  this  is  the  fact  that  no 
clear  ri-"!:r:eat;or!  of  jurisdictional  au- 
thor:ty  has  been  determined  as  between 
the  Federal  agency,  the  F.AA.  and  the 
local  acrencies.  Until  and  unless  this  is 
done,  measures  taken  by  any  agency  at 
either  level  of  £?o\ernment  promise  le>3 
than  full  relief  to  the  suffering  residents 
of  the  area. 

In  the  New  York  are:'  b<^n  the  TAA 
and  the  New  York  Port  A  i^r.  >nty  hiave 
adopted  a  series  of  regulations  aimed  at 
r^ducin?  the  noise  problem — those  of 
tr  •  PAA  are  subject  to  reexammatkHi 
>:-■  r';'.- — but  the  condition  st;n  remainf. 
Uni;l  the  junsdxtional  question  is 
settled,  half  measures  are  all  that  can 
be  hoped  for. 

In  addition  to  the  jurisdictional  ques- 
tion, there  s  a  difference  in  the  stand- 
ards to  be  adopted  to  gorem  adminis- 
trative regulations. 

The  PAA  has  premised  its  regulations 
on  flying  heights,  flying  patterns,  and 
preferential  use  of  runways.  This  is 
good,  b',*  not  2ood  enouch  since  it  does 
not  taice  .;.:o  account  such  factors  as 
noise  loierancfs  over  neighboring  com- 
murnti.  >.  night  taJ-tr-rffs.  and  jet  engine 
warmup  sessions.  There  is  al&o  some 
question  aooui  the  efficacy  of  the  riinway 
use  pro;>j-_i:- 

The  port  authority's  regulations  at- 
tempt to  conform  noite  at  the  airports  to 
accepted  tolerances  and  they  Limit  jet 
flights  at  night  to  the  two  runways  at 
Idlewild  that  hes.^  out  a\  er  the  waters  of 
Jamaica  Ba-  They  also  attempt  to  re- 
strict ;et  iak>x>fr  noises  to  standards  of 
perceived  no..=^e  decibel.s  that  will  not  be 
exc^f^e<^.  a.-,  measured  on  the  ground  in 
the  communities  rie.shboTing  the  air- 
port 

These  measuies  constitute  forward 
steps  but  unfortunately  are  insufficient. 
What  then  can  be  done''  First,  the 
problem  of  jurLsdiction  can  and  should 
be  solved  ..o  that  every  aspect  that  might 
help  m  noise  abatement  can  be  utilized 
by  both  the  FAA  and  the  port  authority. 
Secondly,  stiifer  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  noise  reduction  regulations 
should  be  erucud.  These  might  include 
stifTer  fines,  or  suspension  of  flights,  per- 
haps on  a  point  sy-siem.  and  could  be 
authorized  by  Congress  I  have  intro- 
duced legislaUon  in  this  respect. 

As  for  the  noise  itself,  it  is  educational 
to  look  at  measures  that  other  nations 
have  ad  'pted  m  this  regard.  For  in- 
stance, the  following  are  controls  that 
have  been  put  in  force  at  the  London 
Airp^jrt . 

Fj-st.  Scheduled  services  are  permitted 
only  bet%-een  the  hours  of  7  a  m  and 
10  p.m. 

Second.  It  is  the  practice  to  agree  op- 
erational procedures  for  takeoflf  and 
landing  with  each  airline  before  permis- 
sion for  scheduled  services  is  given. 

Third.  AH  jet  operations  are  moni- 
tored to  check  the  adherence  of  opera- 
tors to  the  restrictions  applied  and  cases 
of  noncompliance  with  the  agreed  pro- 
cedures are  taken  up  at  once  with  the 
airline  concerned 

Fourth.  Jet  aircraft  are  required  to 
use  a  specified  height  and  to  reduce 
power  before  crussiny  over  the  nearest 
major  built-up  area  in  line  with  the  par- 


ticular nmway  In  use  and  this  height 
can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  differing 
amounts  of  noise  created  by  different 
aircraft.  At  the  moment,  this  "fence" 
is  set  at  a  height  of  1,000  feet  for  Uie 
majority  of  jet  aircraft  since  they  have 
very  similar  takeoff  performances. 

Fifth.  Control  has  been  placed  on 
ground  running.  London  Airport  is  a 
major  maintenance  base  and  as  such  an 
appreciable  amount  of  ground  running 
of  engines  Is  essential.  Except  where  tt 
La  operationally  necessary,  no  ground 
running  of  any  engine  is  permitted  at 
night  and  jet  engines  can  be  run  at  full 
power,  even  m  daylight,  only  when  fitted 
with  mufflers.  Operators  with  mamte- 
nance  areas  at  London  Airport  are  being 
required  to  build  noise  barriers  in  the 
form  of  walls,  earthbanks  or  buildings 
to  shield  the  main  residential  areas 
from  the  noise  inseparable  from  main- 
tenance areas. 

These  precautions  could  be  adopted  at 
the  Queens  airports  in  deference  to  the 
millions  of  weary,  red-eyed,  suffering 
citizens  whose  slumbers  are  disturbed 
every  night  of  the  year. 

In  particular,  after  the  jurisdictional 
problem  has  been  determined,  a  lower- 
ing of  the  noise  level  ceilings,  the  ban- 
ning of  jet  takeoffs  at  night,  the  ban- 
ning of  jei  warmups  at  night  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  and  the  mandatory 
construction  of  ikoise- abating  jet 
warmup  facilities  would  all  contribute 
immeasurably  to  easing  the  sufferings 
of  the  residents. 

In  addition,  noise  baffles  such  as  the 
planting  of  thick  groves  of  trees  along 
the  outskirts  of  the  airports  could  also 
be  undertaken  to  help  lessen  the  sound. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  studies  and  promises 
have  been  made  and  given.  It  la  time 
now  that  both  Congress  and  the  regula- 
tory agencies  took  action  and  effected 
measures  such  as  those  suggested,  to  re- 
diice  the  unhealthy  din  that  has  dis- 
turbed the  residf  .Its  of  Long  Island  for 
far  too  long. 

Pasitive,  con.structive  suggestions  have 
been  made  by  many  sources.     They  need 
only  be   put   mto  effect   to  protect   the 
health,  the  lives  and  property  of  those 
who  live  within  a  wide  radius  of  modem 
airports.     I  fervently  urge   the  respec- 
tive   committees  of   Congress    to  report 
the  legislation  that  is  so  vitally  needed, 
and  plead  most  earnestly  to  the  PAA  to 
revise  its  regulations  and  add  the  rec- 
ommendations ofifered  so  as  to  remedy 
the   situation  once  and   for  all     I   be- 
lieve that  such  action  will  provide  im- 
measurable relief  to  the  long  suffering 
residents    of    Long    Island    and    other 
areas.     Only  then  will  they  be  able  to 
enjoy,  in  the  words  of  the  English  poet 
Wordsworth,  "The  silence  that  is  in  the 
starry  sky. " 


COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  FOR  GEN. 
JOHN  J    PERSHINQ 

The  STREAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gwi- 
tleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Rahmll]  is 
recocntzed  for  5  minutes, 

Mr  IiA>fL)ALI  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
today  for  a  few  mm  rtes  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  C-^nfe-ress  and,  m  partic- 


ular, the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  to  a  few  pertinent  facts 
relating  to  Gen.  John  Joseph  Pershing. 
one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  modem 
times. 

One  hundred  years  ago  on  next  Sep- 
tember 13.  this  great  man  was  born  in 
Linn  County.  Mo.,  in  the  little  toun  of 
Laclede,  where  he  grew  up  and  where  his 
boyhood  home  may  still  t)e  seen. 

Pursuant  to  the  good  work  of  our  col- 
league, the  gentlemen  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Hinj.1.  House  Joint  ResoiuUon  640 
was  passed  and  became  Public  Law  86- 
483.  which  has  as  its  purpose  to  "author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  is.?ue  a 
proclamation  in  connection  with  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  birth  of  the  General  of 
the  Armies,  John  J.  Pershing."  This 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  June 
1.  I960.  The  birthplace  of  General 
Pershing  is  m  the  Sixth  Missouri  District 
and  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  fMr.  HtrrLl.  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  timely  action. 

Today  at  the  previous  request  of  the 
commander  of  the  American  Legion.  De- 
partment of  Missouri,  who  is  a  constit- 
uent of  the  Fourth  Missouri  District, 
and  at  the  further  instance  of  the  na- 
tional chief  of  staff  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  USA.  Inc  .  under 
the  direction  of  its  national  commander, 
I  nse  to  call  the  attention  ot  the  Con- 
gress and  all  others  interested  in  the 
commemoration  of  this  centennial  to 
what,  up  to  this  time,  seems  to  be  an 
omiasicti  in  the  proper  and  complete 
commemoration  of  the  birth  of  General 
Pershing.  I  say  today  that  it  is  appro- 
priate and  fitting  that  September  13.  the 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  General 
Pershing,  be  further  honored  by  the  is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp.  Going  back  to  the  proclamation 
which  states: 

All  Americans  should  pay  honor  and  re- 
spect to  the  General  of  the  Armies.  John  J. 
Pershing. 

Surely  this  should  Include  the  Post 
OflBce  Department,  but  11  that  is  not 
plain  enough,  in  section  2  it  states: 

All  department*  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  hereby  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  any  civic  and  patriotic  organization 
which  may  be  conducting  ceremonies  In  com- 
memoration. 

There  cannot  possibly  be  any  doubt 
about  the  American  Legion  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A..  Inc.. 
as  such  patriotic  organizations.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  wording  of  section  2.  all 
departments  and  agencies."  should  cer- 
tainly Include  the  Poet  Oflice  Deptirt- 
ment  and  influence  its  decision  to  issue 
a  commemorative  stamp. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  As- 
sistant Secretary'  of  Defense  has  issued 
a  memorandimi  containing  Instructions 
for  the  coordination  of  plans  and  ar- 
rangements for  all  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary service  to  honor  this  great  man 
next  September  13.  The  Department  of 
Defense  will  work  in  coordination  with 
various  civic  and  veterans'  organizations 
both  in  this  country  and  overseas.  I 
would  Uke  to  take  a  mtoment  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
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the  U.S.A..  Inc.,  in  Louisville,  Ky..  in  Sep- 
tember 1959.  a  mandate  was  passed  di- 
recting the  oflQcers  of  this  organization 
to  endeavor  to  have  a  commemorative 
stamp  issued  by  the  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment honoring  these  World  War  I  vet- 
erans" commanding  general  and  leader. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  letter  in  my 
files  over  the  signature  of  the  present 
national  chief  of  staff  and  by  direction 
of  the  national  commander  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A..  Inc., 
that  on  Saturday.  June  25.  1960,  in  con- 
versation with  the  Postmaster  General, 
that  it  had  been  decided  not  to  issue 
such  a  stamp  as  it  was  not  considered  to 
be  warranted.  AccordLng  to  this  letter, 
the  national  chief  of  staff  of  this  organ- 
ization was  unable  to  obtain  any  con- 
cession or  statement  regarding  this  de- 
cision not  to  issue  such  a  stamp.  I,  for 
one.  deplore  this  decision  and  respect- 
fully urge  its  reconsideration  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  First,  because  I 
think  the  spirit  of  Public  Law  86-483, 
and  the  President's  proclamation  which 
followed,  wananted  and  justified  the  is- 
.suance  of  such  a  commemorative  stamp, 
and.  second  I  see  in  this  decision  to  omit 
such  an  issuance,  unless  it  is  reconsid- 
ered, the  same  pattern  of  the  apathetic 
attitude  existing  in  the  various  agencies 
of  our  Government  toward  the  aging 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  de- 
pendents I  have  no  choice  but  to  men- 
tion in  this  connection  the  wording  of 
Report  No.  237  dated  May  3.  1960.  and 
addressed  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, and  signed  by  Sumner  G  Whittier. 
Administrator,  in  which  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
objected  to  H.R  9336.  when  that  report 
stated  categorically: 

In  my  opinion.  It  [pension  for  World  War 
I  veterans)  goes  beyond  the  Government's 
pension  obligation  for  these  veterans. 

Today  I  say  whether  a  pension  for 
World  War  I  veterans  is  to  be  $100  F>er 
month  or  in  whatever  amount  the  Con- 
gress works  its  will,  all  of  us  should  well 
rememt)er  that  the  average  age  of  these 
men,  according  to  estimates  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  is  past  66  and 
they  are  today  departing  this  life  at  a 
rate  of  over  500  a  day.  many  of  them 
without  adequate  medical  attention  and 
in  some  cases  without  adequate  nutrition 
to  provide  for  their  bodies.  In  my  OQxn- 
ion.  these  men  could  not  be  greatly  criti- 
cized if  they  were  to  become  completely 
disillusioned  and  maybe  even  somewhat 
bitter  when  they  see  such  strong  evi- 
dence to  convince  th«n  that  they  are 
the  forgotten  veterans  of  the  armed 
services  of  this  country. 

As  I  said  heretofore,  the  only  reason  I 
mention  this  again  is  to  show  that  the 
omission  of  a  commemorative  stamp  is 
but  another  evidence  of  the  apathetic 
attitude  by  all  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment toward  these  aging  veterans. 

We  all  realize  our  Nation  today  faces 
great  problems,  externally  and  inter- 
nally. Notwithstanding.  World  War  I 
veterans  are  men  who  were  good  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines,  and  do  not  wish  to 
create  a  great  issue  during  the  closing 


days  of  this  session  of  Congress.  If  my 
interpretation  .is  accurate,  they  are  will- 
ing once  more  to  patiently  accept  the 
facts  as  they  are  in  the  sincere  hope  and 
confidence  that  the  next  Congress  and 
the  next  administration  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent attitude  toward  their  pension  leg- 
islation. Certainly  they  have  demon- 
strated great  patience  and  admirable  re- 
straint time  and  time  again  when  their 
legislation  has  been  passed  over  year 
after  year. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  they  do 
make  one  reasonable  request — do  not 
overlook  our  general.  They  all  say  col- 
lectively and  in  the  strong  voice  of  com- 
plete unison,  'At  least  honor  General 
Pershing  by  a  commemorative  Ewstage 
stamp."  And,  my  colleagues,  h&re  is 
something  else  all  of  us  should  consider 
and  well  remember:  It  is  conceivable 
that  within  some  30  years  from  now,  this 
precedent — if  there  is  no  stamp  issued 
now — may  be  repeated  in  the  case  of 
General  Eisenhower.  I  am  sure  the  men 
who  served  under  him  in  both  wars  will 
want  to  see  him  so  honored.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  want  to  see  him  commemo- 
rated as  the  General  of  the  Armies  of 
World  War  n,  which  he  led  so  brilliantly. 

But  now,  this  very  year  is  the  time  to 
honor  the  great  victorious  general  of 
1917-18.  At  the  close  of  that  war,  a 
grateful  Government  created  a  rank 
never  before  held  by  any  soldier,  General 
of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Postmaster  General,  I  respectfully  im- 
plore you,  please  reconsider  your  previ- 
ous decision — issue  &  stamp  for  Septem- 
ber 13,  1960,  to  honor  not  only  one  of 
the  greatest  soldiers  of  modern  times, 
but  also  to  honor  all  his  now  aging  com- 
rades in  arms — Veterans  of  World 
War  I. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  SIGHTSEEING 
IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BE- 
ING DESTROYED  IN  FAVOR  OF 
MONOPOLY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission's  replies  to  Mr. 
Walter  Rogers'  numerous  inquiries,  re- 
garding regulations  of  the  DC.  Transit 
System.  Inc..  disclose  weak  administra- 
tion, if  not  worse,  in  the  Commission.. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  any  wrongdoing  in  the  PUC. 
we  can  assume  that,  if  the  Commission's 
methods  are  careless  in  one  direction, 
the  same  carelessness  exists  in  other  di- 
rections. 

The  Commission's  answers  to  some  of 
Mr.  Rogers'  inquiries,  its  delaying  tactics, 
and  general  lack  of  cooijeration  suggest 
inferior  accounting  methods,  irregulari- 
ties in  accounting,  and  tailoring  of  PUC 
inquiries  to  D.C.  Transit  in  order  to  mis- 
lead the  public  and  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

There  is  buckpassing  within  the  Com- 
mission;  there  is  neglect,  or  worse,  in 


oversight  duties:  and  top  oflBcials  express 
ignorance  of  what  is  going  on. 

In  the  name  of  creating  additional 
work  for  D.C.  Transit  busdnvers.  the 
PUC,  the  District  Commissioners  and 
D.C.  Transit  seek  to  dismember,  weaken 
and  ultimately  eliminate  taxpaying 
small  businessmen. 

D.C.  Transit's  competitors  in  charter, 
sightseeing  and  limousine  services  are 
in  quite  a  fix.  D.C.  Transit  gets  business 
by  rate  cutting  and  huge  advertising 
expenditures,  and  by  offering  outsize 
commissions  or  rent  to  hotels,  motels, 
and  so  forth,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
sources  of  sightseeing  business.  Hence, 
D.C.  Transit's  competitors  are  caught  in 
a  two-way  squeeze.  If  they  meet  D.C. 
Transit's  cut  rates,  they  lose  money  and 
will  be  headed  for  bankruptcy:  if  they 
have  to  raise  their  commissions  or  rent 
to  hotels,  motels,  and  so  forth,  they  in- 
crease their  operating  costs,  and  must 
raise  sightseeing  rates,  thus  running  the 
risk  of  pricing  themselves  out  of  busi- 
ness. I  understand  that  D  C  Transit 
has  offered  certain  hotels  33^3  percent 
more  for  sightseeing  stand  leases  than 
the  hotels  are  receiving  from  other 
operators. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission.  At  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
hearing,  in  May  1958.  Commissioner 
McLaughlin  stated  that  D  C,  Transit 
would  ultimately  drive  out  competition 
and  that  section  6  of  the  franchise  was 
discriminatory — record,  page  27  and 
pages  18-19. 

Yet,  on  May  20,  1959,  Commissioner 
McLaughlin  testified  before  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee that  the  Commissioners  were 
opposed  to  the  legislation — record, 
page  82.  He  suggested  that  section  6  of 
the  franchise  be  amended  so  that  D.C. 
Transit  would  not  be  exempt  from  taxes 
on  charter  and  sightseeing — record, 
pages  83-84.  He  did  not  mention,  how- 
ever, that  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  J.  William  Palk.  chief  accountant 
of  the  PUC.  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  this  would  cost  D.C. 
Transit  only  $12,748  annually  out  of  its 
$1  million  tax  exemption — record,  pages 
22-23. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  col- 
loquy between  Commissioner  McLaugh- 
lin, and  Everette  Maclntyre.  counsel, 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  at 
the  hearings  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  in  May  1958 : 

Mr.  McLAUGHLrN.  Well,  sir,  I  think  that 
they  (DC.  Transit)  are  not  likely  to  have 
any  very  strong  competition  from  new  com- 
panies, and  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  I  think  this  quite  monopolistic.  I 
think  this  situation  that  exists  will  even- 
tually certainly  drive  comp>etltlon  out  of  the 
field  (record,  p.  27) . 

Mr.  MacInttrz.  Commissioner  McLaugWln, 
you  stated  your  view  that  this  was  monopo- 
listic. Is  that  based  on  the  advantage  that 
D.C.  Transit  Is  having  In  the  form  of  tAX  ex- 
emptions and  other  benefits? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MacInxyrk.  Part  of  tiiat  woxild  be 
stemming  from  the  fact  that  It  is  able  to 
use  the  vast  resources  of  the  DC.  Transit 
System,  wouldn't  It? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir. 
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A:  the  same  hearing,  Mr.  J.  W.  Fctlk, 
chief  accountant,  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mi5sion  of  thf  District  of  Columbia, 
testified  that  he  knew  of  no  other  public 
utility  in  the  EKstrict  of  Columbia  that 
spend-  50  r^rcent  of  its  annual  revenue 
for  advert;.>:n?  and  promotion — record, 
pa:--  85 

Th-^  DC.  Transit  System  is  exempt 
frcni  :he  payment  of  some  seven  District 
of  Columbia  taxes.  During  calendar 
year  1958,  the  gross  receipts  tax  exemp- 
tion was  $501,000  and  for  12  months 
end'^d  August  31.  1958,  the  motor  fuel  tax 
exemption  was  $361,962.18.  Hence,  D,C. 
Transit's  exemptions  on  only  these  two 
taxes  total  $862,962.18. 

In  addition,  the  corporation  will  be  ex- 
em -^t  from  real  estate  taxes,  to  take  effect 
at  such  time,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
PUC  the  DC.  Transit  System  has  sub- 
.^:a:;t:aHy  completed  its  bus  conversion 
program.  Testimony  submitted  by  PUC 
and  D  C  Transit  officials  at  the  school 
fare  sub.^idy  hearings  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  indicates  that  this  ex- 
empt.on  will  become  effective  in  1960  or 
1961.  See  House  District  Committee 
transcript,  dated  March  12.  1959,  pages 
192-194.  In  1958.  DC  Transit's  real  es- 
tate tax  totaled  $130,296.53. 

Testimony  submitted  to  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on 
June  2.  1959.  states; 

D  C  TYansit  13  leasing  out  office  irpace  and 
garages  in  competition  with  simUar  enter- 
prises In  LtLose  fieLds. 

It  was  also  P'.-^Lpd  out  that — 

Thr  corporation  will  not  be  required  to 
pay  real  estate  taxes  on  a  terminal-office 
buildir.?  eve.".  thout;'n  it  leases  out  space  to 
outside  tenants   (record,  p.  31.) 

A.s  PUC  officials  have  pointed  out,  D.C. 
Transit  s  charter,  sightseeing  limousine. 
and  Government  contract  services  have 
consistently  sustained  large  losses — Rec- 
ord, pages  96.  97.  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee 

Ln  1957  and  1958,  D  C  Transit's  adver- 
tising, promotion  expenses  suid  bus- 
driver.-,'  wages  in  charter  bus  OE)erations 
were  con-iderably  in  excess  of  its  gross 
charier  btis  operating  revenue.  At  the 
hearing  of  Liie  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  in  May  1958.  Mr.  J.  WUliam 
Falk  chief  accountant  of  the  PUC,  tes- 
t^ied  that  O  C.  Transit  was  losing  $189.- 
000  annually  on  charter,  sightseeing,  and 
limou^sme  services— record,  page  84. 

Bt-cause  of  its  huge  tax  exemptions, 
D.C.  Transit's  charter  and  sightseeing 
advertising  and  promotion  expenses  have 
run  as  high  as  60-70  percent  of  its  an- 
nual charter  and  sightseeing  revenue. 
In  fact,  th^'  company's  advertising  and 
promotion  ^ xp*  ::ri.:  ;:  during  the  year 
1958  was  ab^^T  ?'^c)o  nr,o,  or  78  percent 
of  the  $500,000  original  equity  invest- 
ment of  Mr   Chalk. 

The  PUC  and  the  District  Commis- 
sioners fail  to  recognize  the  rights  of  D.C, 
Transit's  competitors.  The  attitude  of 
the  PUC  a:.d  the  Commissioners  appears 
to  be  that  the  problems  of  those  com- 
petitors will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  melt 
away  automatically  and  disappear. 

Commissioner  Kertz  has  even  sug- 
gested that  consideration  should  be  given 


to  exempting  the  DC.  Transit  System 
from  Federal  income  tax — House  District 
Committee  hearing  on  school  fare  sub- 
sidy, March  10.  1959,  pages  45-46. 

Thus,  the  PUC  and  the  Commissioners 
leave  the  Congress  no  choice  but  to  enact 
HR.  4815. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEPTINSE  MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
<H.R.  12231)  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES,  ETC..  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL— CONFER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr,  THOMAS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11776)  making  appropriations  for  sun- 
dry Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies, and  offices,  for  this  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  AND  FLOOD 
CONTROL  ACT 

M:  rru"l3  of  Tenne^sf'f  .submitted 
a  cr  :- "  'ce  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  li'ti.  7634  >  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of 
c^-.'a.n  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr     Randall,    for   5    minutes,   today. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  NTa-s.sachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PiiiLBiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McSwEEN  and  to  Include  an  ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  QuiE,  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  his  remarks  on  the  minimum  wage 

bm. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dbvine.  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Dague. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr  Albert  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing: ) 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  'Wampi  er 

Mr.  MoRRi.i  of  .New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Ikard. 

Mr    DENTffV. 

Mr.  Mi"KPUv. 


Mr  Multer  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anfuso. 
Mr.  Rodino. 


SENATE    BILL    REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  3714.  An  act  to  authorize  adjustments 
tn  accoxmts  of  outstanding  old  aeries  cur- 
rency, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED    LilLL    SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  rec>orted  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  fovmd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HR  11001  An  act  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the  Inter- 
national Development    Association. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGN'ED 

The  SPEIAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S  19  An  act  to  provide  a  method  for 
regulating  and  fixing  wa^e  rates  for  em- 
ployees of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Naval  Ship- 
yard; 

S.  747.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  which  are  part  of  the 
Des  Plaines  Public  Hunting  and  Refuge  Area 
and  the  Jollet  Arsenal  Military  Reservation, 
loc»»ted  tn  WUl  County,  111.,  to  the  State 
of  Illliiote; 

8.  1283.  An  act  to  regulate  the  Interstate 
distribution  and  sale  of  packages  of  hazard- 
ous substances  Intended  or  suitable  for 
household  use; 

S.  1502.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjtistraents 
in  the  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  system; 

8  1795.  An  act  relating  to  the  promotion 
and  separation  of  certain  officers  of  the  regu- 
lar componentfi  of  the  Armed  Porcea; 

3.  1888.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  n?8pect  to  certain  re- 
broadcastlng  activities; 

8.  2384  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tommy 
Tadayoahl    ShuU)    (Tadayoshl    Takeda); 

S.  2566  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Leo 
Bahr.  John  Trevtx'  Jeflerles.  Charmlan  Candy 
Jefferlcs,  and  Stephen  Reld  Jefferles; 

S  2740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julia 
Sukkar; 

8  2941,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ming- 
Chen  Hsu;   and 

8.3179.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authorisa- 
tion for  appropriations  for  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  G' '■'.'^'=  Mt*^   rial  Laboratory, 


BILLS  AND  JO LV I  ItESOLUTION  Pi:E- 
SENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Hoase 
of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  2584  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oourgen 
H.  Assaturlan: 

HR.  2866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brlcclo 
Oarces  de  Castro; 

HR  2671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An  tenia 
Maj-tlnez; 

HR.  2823.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pumle 
YoahlolLa; 
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HH.  3122.  An  act  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Issue  a  homestead  patent 
to  the  heirs  of  Frank  L   WUhelm; 

H  R  3291  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  medals; 

H  R.  3534  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eplfanlo 
Truplano; 

H  R  3789.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  PrecloUta 
V    Corliss  (nee  PrecloUta  Valera); 

H  R  3805  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rell- 
glosa  Llugla  Prlzzo,  Rellglosa  Vlttorla  Gar- 
zonl.  Rellglosa  Marie  Ramus.  Rellglosa  Ines 
Ferrardlo,  and  Rellglosa  Roberta  Clccone; 

HR  3923  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
entation of  medal  to  persons  who  have  served 
as  members  of  the  U.S.  expedition  to  Ant- 
arctica; 

HR.  4346.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  limit  the  use  of  false  financial  state- 
ments as  a  bar  to  discharge; 

HR  4670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karnall 
Singh  Mahal; 

HH  5569.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award 
of  certain  medals  within  2  years  after  a  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  concerned  that 
because  of  li:>s8  or  inadvertence  the  recom- 
mendation was  not  processed; 

H  R  6108  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  tht  Arkansas  Post  National  Me- 
morial In  the  State  of  Arkansas; 

H  R.  7726.  An  act  to  amend  section  678  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (II  U.S.C.  1078 »  relat- 
ing to  the  transmission  of  petitions,  notices, 
orders,  and  other  papers  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  In  chapter  Xin  proceedings; 

H  R.  7932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUUam 
E.  DuUn; 

HR.  7965.  An  act  to  amend  section  612 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
outpatient  treatment  Incident  to  authorized 
hospital  care  for  certain  veterans; 

HR  8212  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  reepect  to  the  procedure 
for  ordering  certain  members  of  the  reserve 
components  to  active  duty  and  the  reqtUre- 
ments  for  physical  examination  of  members 
of  the  reserve  components,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR  8253.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pierre 
R  DeBroux; 

H  R.  8740.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  leasing 
of  oil  and  gas  Interests  In  certain  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  the  State  of 
Texas; 

HR  9142.  An  act  to  provide  for  payment 
for  lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  as  a  basis  for  lieu  selections  from  the 
public  domain,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  9201.  An  act  to  validate  certain  min- 
ing claims  in  California; 

HJl.9541.  An  act  to  amend  section  109(g) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949; 

H  R.  9711  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Stoermer; 

HR.  9751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Idle  Helen  Hlnman; 

HR.  10021.  An  act  providing  a  uniform 
law  for  the  transfer  of  securities  to  and  by 
fiduciaries  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

HR  10068.  An  act  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  to  au- 
x^horlze  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances, and  transportation  of  dependents  and 
of  baggage  and  household  efl^ects  to  the 
homes  of  their  selection  for  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR,  11001.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association; 

HR.  11522.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  26.  1935,  to  permit  certain  real  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  to  be  conveyed  to 
States,  municipalities,  and  other  political 
subdivisions  for  highway  purposes; 

H.R.  11787.  An  act  to  authorize  a  con- 
tinuation of  flight  Instruction  for  members 
of  the  Reserve  Officers"  Training  Corps  un- 
til August  1.  1964; 


HR.  12052.  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  a«  amended,  for  an 
additional  2  years; 

HR.  12265.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  certain 
persona  to  administer  oaths  and  to  perform 
notarial  acts  for  persons  serving  with,  em- 
ployed by,  or  accompanjflng  the  Armed 
Forces  outside  the  United  States; 

HR.  12346.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury; 

H.R.  12570.  An  act  to  amtfnd  section  303(c) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by 
Imposing  certain  limitations  on  the  trans- 
portation of  household  effects;   and 

H.J.  Res.  627.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  Incident  to  US.  participation 
In  the  International  Bureau  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Indtistrlal  Property, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr,  RANDALL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  lat  8  o'clock  and  14 
minutes  p.m.),  the  House,  pursuant  to 
its  previous  order,  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  July  1,  1960,  at  11 
o'clcxk  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2811  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  records  proposed  for  disposal  under 
the  law;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

2312.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  16.  1960.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  an  Interim  report  on  Farmlngton  River 
Basin,  Conn,  and  Mass.,  requested  by  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
US.  Senate,  adopted  on  September  14,  1955. 
It  Is  also  In  final  response  to  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  on  June  13,  1956 
(H.  E>oc.  No.  443);  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed— with 
two  Illustrations.  X^^       ) 

2313.  A  Iptter  from  the  Asslst^^  Sdcuetary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Loglstlc\)(,  transmit- 
ting reports  on  Army,  Navy,  anoVAlr  Force 
prime  contract  awards  to  small  ^Bd^_other 
business  firms  completed  during  the  month 
of  April  1©60,  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Ctomnslttee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  super- 
sonic air  transports  (Rept.  No.  2041).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Nineteenth  report  on  military 
supply  management  (Rept.  No.  2042).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


M.'  D.i.WSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  11539.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to  re- 
lease the  recapture  provisions  contained  In 
the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property  to 
the  city  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2043).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  3053.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2054).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  S  68  An  act  to 
provide  for  continued  delivery  of  vater  un- 
der the  Federal  reclamation  laws  to  lands 
held  by  husband  and  wife  upon  the  death 
of  either;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2055).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARDEN:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HR.  12699  A  bill  to  cancel  a 
deed  of  trust  to  the  United  States  from  the 
predecessor  In  name  of  Gallaudet  College 
and  any  evidences  of  Indebtedness  related 
to  the  same  transaction,  to  quiet  the  col- 
lege's title  to  property  belonging  to  it.  and 
for  other  purposes:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2056).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HARDEN:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  12458  A  bill  to  Increase 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  work  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Emplojrment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2057).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  12208.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3568  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
reducing  sentences  of  Lmprisorunent  Im- 
posed upon  persons  held  In  custody  for 
wan^  of  ball  while  awaiting  trial  by  the 
time  so  spent  In  custody;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2058).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  9523.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  payment 
of  certain  miscellaneous  judgments  and  the 
payment  of  certain  compromise  settlements; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2060),  Re- 
ferred to  the  Commltee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  McMillan  :  Committee  of  confer- 
ence. H.R.  11135.  A  bin  to  aid  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  unified  and  Integrated  sys- 
tem of  transportation  for  the  National  Cap- 
ital region;  to  create  a  temporary  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency;  to  authorize 
creation  of  a  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Corporation;  to  authorize  negotiation 
to  create  an  Interstate  transportation 
agency;  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
2061 ) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD:  Committee  of  confer- 
ence. H.R.  12231.  A  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961.  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses. (Rept.  No.  2062).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  11776.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Indepxendent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept  No. 
2063) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  of 
conference.  HR.  7634.  A  bill  authorizing 
the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purpxoses.  (Rept.  No.  a064).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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EFFORTS  OV  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLLTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  ni'.e  XIII.  reports  of 
rorrurutt^^s  were  deUv^rf^d  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a^  follows: 

Mr  L.\N'E  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HP.  9041  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Starlcer:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2044). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Naman 
Louis;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2045). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11380  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Joe 
J.  Parmer,  vtnthout  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2046).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  11757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  A. 
Combs:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2047). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  KASEM:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  8166.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Crum- 
McKlnnon  Building  Co..  Billings,  Mont.: 
with  amendment  (Rept  No.  2048) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Resolution  585.  Resolution  providing 
for  sending  the  bill,  H  R  11905.  with  accom- 
panying papers,  to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No  2049).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2369  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sach- 
iko Kato:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2050).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 
S  2388.  An  act  relating  to  the  separation 
and  retirement  of  John  R  Barker;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  2051)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  2353  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col.  John 
A.  Ryan.  Jr  :  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2052).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2770  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Borlnquen 
Home  Corp  ;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2053).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary' H.R.  1464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Josephine  L.  Go  and  Dr.  Welles  P  Go;  with 
amendment  ( Rept.  No  2059 1  .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and    severally    referred    as    follows: 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
"H  R.  12894.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601(a) 
and  section  901  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  rules 
and  regulations   pertaining   to   the  elimina- 
tion or  minimization  of  aircraft  noise  nui- 
sance and  hazards  to  p>ersons  or  property  on 
the  ground,  and  to  provide  for  penalties  for 
the   violation   thereof;    to  the  Conomittee  on 
Intersti:*'  n.cl  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv   M.-    KOWALSKI; 
HP.    IJ-;;'^    .\   bill   to   amend  the  National 
Labor   Relations  Act  to  provide  that  under 
certain   circumstances  it  shall   be  an  unfair 
labor    practice   for    an   employer    who   moves 
his  operations  to  a   new   location   to  refuse 
employment    to    his    former    employees    who 
are  qualified  to  perform  work  done  at  such 
new  location;   to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  BAILEY: 
HR.  12896    A  bill   to  amend   the  National 
School    Lunch    Act    to    provide    for    a    more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  funds  available 
under    such    act,    and    for    other    pvirposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    ANFUSO: 
H.R   12897    A  bill  to  prohibit  the  transfer 
to    the    General   Services    Administration    of 
custodial  employees  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice;   to    the    Committee   on    Post   Office   and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  FLOOD 
HJl.  12898.  A  liiU  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  an  in- 
teroceanlc  canal  over  Nicaraguan  territory; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr    HALPERN: 
HJi.  12890.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the    US.    Commission    on    the    Aging    and 
Aged;    to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  12900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment of  employees  after  30  years  of  serv- 
ice without  reduction  In  annuity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

HR  12901  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
cost  of  all  medicine  and  drugs  for  the  tax- 
p>ayer  and  his  spouse,  rather  than  only  the 
excess  over  1  percent  of  adjusted  gross  In- 
come as  otherwise  provided,  may  be  In- 
cluded In  computing  the  medical  expense 
deduction  where  such  taxpayer  or  spouse  Is 
65  or  over;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  McDOWKLL : 
HR     12902    A    bin    to    assist    in    the    pro- 
motion of  economic  stabilization  by  requir- 
ing the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  con- 
nection   with    extensions    of    credit;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Bv  Mr    SHORT: 
Hit.    12903    A  bill   to  adjust   the  rates  of 
compensation    of    employees    in    the    postal 
field  service,  to  establish  a  temporary  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Civilian  Employees  Com- 
pensation Policy,  and  for  other  piirposes;   to 
the    Committee    on     Post    Office     and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 
H  J    Res    775.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon    the    people    of    the    United    States    to 
commemorate    with    appropriate    ceremonies 
the    100th   anniversary   of  the   admission   of 
the  State  of  Kansas  into  the  Union;    to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  AVERY: 
H  J  Res.  776.  Joint   resolution    authorizing 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon    the    people    of    the    United    States    to 
commemorate    with    appropriate    ceremonies 
the    100th   anniversary   of   the   admission   of 
the  State  of  Kansas  Into  the  Union;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HALPERN: 
H.J.  Res  777.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  a  conference  consisting  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  officials,  and  members  of  public  and 
private  groups  or  organizations   to  consider 
and   propose  methods  of.  and  to  coordinate 
action  for,  combating  the  traffic  In  obscene 
matters  and  materials;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H  Res  591.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
seriously  consider  the  withdrawal  of  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  PHILBIN: 
H.  Res.  592.  Resolution     extending     greet- 
ings and  felicitations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to   the   people  of   Gardner.   Mass., 


on  the  occasion  of  the  178th  anniversary  of 
their  community;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  requesting 
an  appropriation  to  Implement  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  (ch  1025, 
Public  Law  1016,  84th  Cong),  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BOLAND: 
H  R  12904  A  bill  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
present  a  gold  medal  to  Robert  Frost,  a  New 
England  poet;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency 

By  Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R  12905  A  bill  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  to  pre- 
sent a  gold  medal  to  Robert  Frost,  a  New 
England  poet,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr  DENT: 
H  R   12906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Antonelli;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  DONOHXJB: 
H  R   12907    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Perkins  Peng  Keng  Chang;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mrs    KELLY: 
H.R  12908    A   bill    for  the  relief  of   Irene 
Kemeny;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    LIPSCOMB 
H  R   12909    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Edvlge 
Clanclulll;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   RABAUT: 
HR  12910    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlnlcio 
Ferrettl;  his  wife,  Vlvete  Ferrettl;  and  their 
minor  child.  Maria  Ferrettl;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    RAY: 
H  R   12911    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Juan 
Antonio  Oomlnguez-Aboroa;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    ZELENKO: 
H  R   12912    A   bill    for    the   relief  of   Mad- 
dalen  Haas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

518  By  Mr  GEORGE  P  MILi.ER  Petition 
of  309  persons  urging  the  withdrawal  of  the 
congressional  mandate  of  the  House  Dn- 
Amerlcan  Activities  Committee  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules 

619.  By  Mr  VANIK:  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  memorializing  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  designate  the  first  Monday 
In  November  of  each  year,  conunenclng  with 
the  year  1960,  as  "Woman's  Right  to  Vote 
Day"  and  to  establish  said  day  as  a  national 
legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

520.  By  The  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Harold 
Elsten,  New  York.  NY.,  relative  to  the  case 
of  Harold  Elstein.  Petitioner  v.  the  Uriitrd 
States  of  America  and  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Inc.:  Iti  Legislative 
Goal  and  Progress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  WAMPLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HE!  !.F>E.\  :  A  nVES 

Thursday,  June  30, 1960 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
15  and  16,  1960,  it  will  be  my  extreme 
pleasure  to  attend  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  oflQcers  and  membership  of 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Inc.,  Depart- 
ment of  Indiana,  where  I  will  be  honored 
to  participate  as  a  principal  speaker  t>e- 
fore  this  exceptionally  praiseworthy  or- 
ganis^ation,  an  organization  dedicated  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation's  veterans  of 
the  First  World  War. 

At  that  time  it  is  my  full  intention  to 
convey  to  the  Department  of  Indiana 
membership  of  Uie  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  legislative  progress  made  thus  fai 
with  regard  to  the  major  legislative  goal 
of  the  organization,  namely:  proposals 
which  would  provide  World  War  I  Vet- 
erans with  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
justifiable  monthly  pension  of  $100. 

I  shall  also  endeavor  to  predict,  within 
the  framework  of  reasonably  anticipated 
legislative  procedures,  prospects  for  final 
enactment  of  the  legislation. 

As  I  stated  on  January  19,  1960,  the 
date  of  the  introduction  of  my  bill  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  H.R. 
9746,  I  am  sharply  aware  of  the  glorious 
deeds  and  hiii^ly  grateful  for  the  heroic 
sacrifices  ;  .:  World  War  I  Veterans, 
to  whom  all  America  points  with  rever- 
ence and  pride. 

My  measure,  H.R.  9746,  provides  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  of  $100  per 
month  to  each  veteran  of  World  War  I 
who  served  for  90  days  or  more,  or  who 
was  discharged  or  released  from  service 
for  a  service-connected  disability,  or  who 
served  for  a  period  of  90  consecutive  days 
or  more  and  that  service  ended  during 
World  War  I. 

My  bill  calls  for  $100  monthly  pension 
payments  without  regard  to  the  veteran's 
annual  income,  whether  derived  from 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits,  or  other  annuities  or  pensions, 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation  real- 
izing fully  that  in  order  to  maintain 
individual  social  and  economic  status 
and  dignity,  this  Nation's  World  War  I 
veteran  warriors  must  have,  and,  indeed, 
richly  deserve  and  merit  supplemental 
monthly  funds. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  my  bill, 
and  similar  measures,  would  receive 
scant,  if  any.  congressional  attention 
during  the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, a  parliamentary  procedure,  known 
as  a  discharge  p>etltion.  was  initiated  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Ulti- 
mately,   this    parliamentary    procedure 


would  discharge  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation,  after  a  ma- 
jority of  219  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  affixed  their  names 
to  the  petition. 

On  the  very  day,  June  2,  1960,  that  the 
discharge  petition — No.  7 — was  filed  in 
the  House,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  one 
of  the  very  first  to  sign.  Since  that  time, 
because  of  my  publicly  stated  and  well- 
known  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
our  country's  World  War  I  veterans,  I 
have  worked  diligently  to  generate 
among  other  Members  of  Congress  an 
interest  sufficient  to  activate  their  sup- 
port for  the  $100  per  month  pension  leg- 
islation to  the  extent  that  they,  also, 
would  find  it  justifiable  and  reasonable 
to  add  their  names  to  the  discharge 
I>etition. 

I  most  assuredly  shall  continue  to 
strive  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  promote 
the  economic  and  social  betterment  of 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  cause  which 
I  consider  to  be  fully  just  and  meri- 
torious. 


Justice  for  United  States  in  Cuba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•  y 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

.f    M.^ss.^CHusET-rs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'TES 

Thursday.  June  30.  1960 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
expropriation  of  American  property  in 
Cuba  has  become  a  reality,  this  Nation, 
in  my  opinion,  cannot  afford  further 
delay,  in  its  own  interest  and  in  the  irh- 
terest  of  freedom  and  justice  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  in  taking  prompt 
action.  I  have  felt  and  said  that  we 
should  have  taken  action  long  ago. 

Nothing  is  ever  gained  by  compromis- 
ing with  Marxists  or  waiting  for  them  to 
change  their  tactics.  The  fact  that  we 
have  temporized  with  Marxism  over  a 
period  of  time  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  trouble  that  exists  in  the  world 
today.  However,  that  io  a  different 
story,  and  a  long  story,  and  I  will  not  go 
into  it  now.  It  constitutes  a  sad, 
pathetic  chapter  as  history  will  attest. 

The  Congress  has  been  beside  itself 
passing  measures  to  expedite  and  ac- 
celerate foreign  investment.  What  good 
will  this  do,  I  inquire,  if  American  invest- 
ments overseas  and  American  property 
in  foreign  countries  face  ruthless,  il- 
legal, confiscation  and  expropriation? 

The  sanctity  of  human  rights,  prop- 
erty rights  and  contractual  rights  lie  at 
the  very  basis  of  Western  civilization 
and,  indeed,  should  be  a  necessary  part 
of  any  civilization.  No  worthwhile  gov- 
ernment can  operate  successfully,  do- 
mestically or  externally,  that  does  not 
recognize  contractual  rights  and  is  not 
willing  to  protect  valid,  legitimate  prop- 
erty rights.     No  self-re.<;pectinp,  decent 


government  will  repudiate  its  solemn 
treaties  and  legal  commitments. 

By  its  harsh,  arbitrary  action,  the  Cu- 
ban Government  has  indicated  that  it 
intends  to  pursue  expropriation  of  Amer- 
ican property,  and  perhaps  other  prop- 
erty as  a  national  policy.  That  being  so, 
this  Nation  has  no  choice  but  to  protect 
itself  against  this  kind  of  brigandage  and 
theft,  and  if  we  do  not  do  so,  we  will 
become  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world. 

I  again  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
Organization  of  American  States  be  im- 
mediately convened  to  discuss  not  only 
expropriation  of  property  by  Cuba,  but 
also  the  existence  of  a  dangerous,  aggres- 
sive Communist  conspiracy  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  that  constitutes  a  pres- 
ent danger  and  dire  threat  to  the  peace, 
security,  and  liberty  of  our  Western 
World. 

This  action  should  be  taken  immedi- 
ately, and  without  further  delay.  It 
should  have  l>een  taken  long  ago. 

Furthermore,  the  Congress  and  the 
Government  should  move  immediately  to 
apply  such  economic  sanctions  as  we 
have  available  to  us — and  they  are  very 
persuasive — designed  to  mitigate,  if  that 
be  possible  which  I  doubt,  the  severity  of 
the  vicious  anti-American  campaign  in 
Cuba  and  the  ruthless  expropriation  of 
American  property  in  that  land. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  measures 
should  f  r  il.  we  should  boldly  map  out  and 
adopt  other  more  extreme  measures  that 
will  definitely  insure  the  protection  of 
American  interests  and  rights  in  Cuba 
and  keep  our  great  country  and  this 
hemisphere  from  being  infected  with  the 
malignant   virus   of  communism. 


Lassie  Leaguers  in  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  RFM.^RKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

F      NT W      V      RK 

IN  THE  SES^ATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  30, 1960 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement, 
by  me.  relating  to  Las.sie  Leaguers  in 
New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  these  times  of  intense  work,  it  Is  both 
refreshing  and  rewarding  to  take  note  of  an 
organization  devoted  simply  to  recreation — 
the  Lassie  Leagues.  Lassieball  Is  similar  to 
baseball.  Indeed  It  Is  a  part  of  baseball.  It 
gives  girls  aged  10-15  a  chance  to  play  a  game 
organized  on  the  national  level.  Nearly 
10,000  girls  are  now  playing  the  game  across 
the  country.  In  Albany.  N  Y.,  alone,  500 
girls  are  playing.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
girls  play  In  the  two  leagiies  at  Rochester, 
and  new  leagues  undoubtedly  will  be  formed. 
New  York  Is  proud  to  see  such  great  interest 
In  Lassie  Leagues  within  the  State.  Oppor- 
tunity for  physical  training  Is  important  to 
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a  young  persons  education,  and  the  Lassie 
League  provides  Just  this  opportunity.  Fit- 
ness has  always  been  a  desirable  goal  for  the 
men  of  this  country,  btit  it  is  equally  vital 
for  women  as  well.  In  playing  Lassieball. 
girls  can  work  toward  fitness  while  gaining  a 
sense  of  the  excitement  of  winning  and  the 
acceptance  of  being  a  good  loser.  I  think 
we  need  to  recognize  more  the  value  of 
athletics  in  recreation  and  to  salute  the 
Lassie  Leagues  for  helping  our  youth  to  do 
so. 


R 


earview 


Brink 


manship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  P.AUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF    FKWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Thursday.  June  30. 1960 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  critics 
of  the  late,  great  John  Poster  Dulles  con- 
stantly belabored  him  for  his  •brinkman- 
ship" without  ever  coming  up  with  an 
alternate  plan  that  would  keep  the  Com- 
munists on  the  defensive,  as  his  unyield- 
ias  stand  unquestionably  did.  Today  we 
are  seeing  a  display  of  another  type  of 
•■brinkmanship"  by  some  of  Mr.  Dulles' 
former  censors  who  are  walking  to  the 
very  edge  of  criticizing  the  President  for 
the  U-2  incident,  the  collapse  of  the  sum- 
mit meeting,  and  the  Japanese  fiasco,  but 
refrain  from  an  all-out  attack  upon  Ike 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  sense 
that  the  American  people  are  in  no  mood 
to  tolerate  open  assault  on  their  beloved 
President.  Indeed,  there  is  much  evi- 
dence that  the  people  resent  domestic, 
partisan  attacks  on  Mr.  Eisenhower  even 
more  than  they  do  the  rantings  of  Mr. 
K.  or  the  Japanese  commies,  since  they 
feel  that  the  latter  are  outside  the  family 
and  are  following  an  expected  pattern. 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  there 
are  certain  highly  placed  partisans  who 
conveniently  forget  that  it  has  been  only 
a  few  short  months  since  they  were  urg- 
ing Ike  to  do  the  very  things  in  which 
they  now  find  .so  much  to  criticize.  They 
are  now  saying — looking  into  their  rear- 
view  mirrors — that  we  should  have  sus- 
pended the  U-2  flights  prior  to  the  Paris 
conferences.  But  they  wholly  ignore  the 
fact  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  K.  would  have 
become  aware  of  our  having  called  off 
our  aerial  surveillance  for  the  duration 
of  the  talks  he  would  have  strung  out 
the  conference  interminably,  all  the 
while  preparing  his  nuclear  weapons  for 
attack.  And  they  forget,  too,  that  dip- 
lomatic negotiation  was  the  very  device 
that  Japan  used  to  cover  up  her  plans  for 
the  assault  on  Pearl  Harbor.  In  other 
words,  it  is  illogical  that  we  should  have 
let  down  our  guard  for  a  single  moment 
and  I  can  only  hope  that  steps  are  being 
taicen  to  come  up  with  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute  for   our  suspended   flights. 

As  for  the  charge  that  Mr.  Eisenhow- 
er should  have  ignored  or  denied  our 
aerial  reconnaissance  after  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  Russians  had  one  of  our 
planes  is  simply  to  say  that  Ike  should 
have  maintained  a  lie.  And  recogniz- 
ing that  innuendo  and  untruth  are  the 
ti;aditional  tools  of  diplomacy  is  still  no 


reason  that  Americans — and  especially 
their  President — should  depart  from  our 
time-honored  trait  of  "telling  the  truth 
and  shaming  the  devil."  Yes.  we  have 
come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are 
given  to  criticizing  the  President  simply 
because  he  refused  to  be  branded  a  liar. 

The  President  in  his  rep>ort  to  the 
people  on  his  Far  Eastern  tour  has.  I 
think,  put  things  in  their  proper  per- 
spective. He  emphasized  that  his  trip 
was  a  good  will  journey  and  not  a  dip- 
lomatic mission.  He  also  underscored 
the  fact  that  he  was  invited  to  visit  sev- 
eral countries  and  was  royally  received 
in  all  but  one.  That  the  invitation  in 
the  case  of  Japan  was  withdrawn  was 
definitely  a  slap  at  the  United  States 
but  certainly  not  at  the  prospective 
guest.  And  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Japa- 
nese people  are  now  mortified  to  an  ex- 
tent greatef  than  that  which  they  expe- 
rienced when  they  lost  the  war. 

There  is  ever-increasing  evidence  that 
the  one  thing  the  Communists  fear  more 
than  anything  else  is  the  winning  per- 
sonality of  our  great  American  President 
and  the  way  of  life  he  represents  and 
F>ersonifies.  Indeed,  their  violent  dem- 
onstrations are  ample  testimony  to  that 
fact. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
never  been  stronger  than  in  this  hour 
when  we  have  proved  that,  in  balance, 
we  are  superior  in  deterrant  power  to 
the  strongest  potential  aggressor  and 
that,  also  in  balance,  due  to  the  peaceful 
missions  of  our  President  we  have  more 
admiring  friends  around  the  world  than 
ever  before  in  our  history. 


Tribute  to  th«=  Hopirable  Ai.Tie  J.  Fo'jnJ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  IKARD 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30,  1960 

Mr.  IKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  beloved  and  able  colleagues.  An«E  J. 
PoR.AND.  of  Rhode  Island,  has  announced 
his  retirement  at  the  end  of  this  session 
of  the  86th  Congress.  After  serving  with 
great  honor  and  distinction  for  more 
than  22  years,  a  total  of  11  Congresses, 
as  Representative  of  the  First  District 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Aime  has 
decided  for  personal  reasons  that  he  will 
not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  regret  that  my 
good  friend  Aime  has  reached  this  deci- 
sion. I  wish  him  the  very  best,  of  course, 
and  a  happy  and  a  well-deserved  rest. 
However,  Aime  will  be  greatly  missed  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
in  this  House. 

Aime  For.^nd  and  I  have  served  togeth- 
er onH^i^  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
for  6  years.  He,  of  course,  was  a  senior 
member  of  the  committee  when  I  was 
first  elected  to  the  committee.  He  was 
generous  with  his  advice  and  counsel  to 
new  Members  who  sought  it  from  him 
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and  I  may  say  that  he,  through  the  years, 
has  assisted  me  in  this  regard  on  many 
occasions.  His  service  on  the  committee 
has  been  marked  by  great  accomplish- 
ments in  Uie  area  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
tlie  committee,  resulting  from  bills  which 
he  introduced  and  his  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  other  legislative  matters  be- 
fore the  committee.  I  know  of  no  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  past  or  present, 
who  has  had  a  more  intense  interest  in 
the  area  of  social  security  than  Aime 
FoRAND,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
devoted  more  time,  effort,  and  full  capac- 
ity to  accomplishments  in  this  field  than 
has  Aims.  We  have  not  always  agreed 
on  particular  legislative  matters,  but  our 
area  of  disagreement  has  been  much 
smaller  than  our  area  of  agreement. 
Much  of  the  legislation  In  the  area  of 
social  security  is  due  to  his  diligent  and 
conscientious  efforts  on  the  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  this  body. 

Another  facet  of  our  jurisdiction  to 
which  Aime  has  made  great  contribu- 
tion Is  that  of  Federal  excise  taxes.  As 
Members  of  this  House  will  recall,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1956 
established,  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years,  three  sutxrommittees  to  pursue 
special  areas  of  Jurisdiction — namely, 
exci."^e  taxes,  income  taxes  and  tariffs  and 
trade  matters.  Aime  Forand  as  a  senior 
member  of  the  committee  was  made  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Excise 
Tax  Technical  and  Administrative  Prob- 
lems. He  applied  himself  with  great 
energy  and  diligence  to  the  task  before 
the  subcommittee  and  as  a  result  of  his 
efforts  during  the  84th  Congre.ss.  and  in 
subsequent  Congresses  as  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  on  the  same  .subject,  the 
first  revision  of  the  excise  tax  structure 
in  30  years  took  place.  The  Excise  Tax 
Technical  and  Administrative  Act  of 
1958  will  serve  for  many  years  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  able,  efficient  and  energetic 
efforts  of  Aime  Forand.  Members  of  this 
Hou.':e  appreciate,  and  may  I  say  partic- 
ularly members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  appreciate,  the  difficult 
and  complex  problems  which  always  at- 
tend any  effort  to  revise  any  substantial 
part  of  our  tax  structure.  To  have  ac- 
complished the  first  technical  revision  In 
over  30  years  in  the  excise  tax  area  is  in- 
deed a  distinct  honor. 

Aime  Forand,  of  course,  brought  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  to 
this  House  a  vast  amount  of  experience. 
When  he  first  became  a  Member  of  the 
House,  he  had  served  for  many  years  in 
the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  and  in  ad- 
ministrative and  other  public  capacities 
In  his  own  State.  HLs  prior  services  In- 
cluded not  only  the  foregoing  but  also 
service  here  as  a  secretary  of  the  man 
whom  he  succeeded  as  Representative 
of  the  First  District  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  mentioned  briefly 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  Aime 
Forand  since  he  has  been  a  Member  of 
this  body,  but  I  could  not  close  these 
remarks  without  expressing  my  deep 
feeling  al>out  the  personal  qualities  of 
our  admired  and  beloved  colleague. 
Aims  is  one  of  those  individuals  who 
stand  out  from  the  crowd  because  of  the 
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many  personal  traits  wliich  we  all  ad- 
mire and  indeed  envy.  He  is  a  kindly 
man.  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity,  a 
man  devoted  to  his  country,  family, 
church  and  friends.  He  is  one  who  has 
always  sought  to  be  helpful  to  others.  I 
have  noticed  that  he  was  a  man  who  Is 
always  thoughtful  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  committee  and  of  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  Aime 
Forand  has  decided  for  reasons  of  his 
own  that  he  will  not  he  a  candidate  for 
reelection  and  therefore  will  not  be  a 
Member  of  this  body  next  year.  We  will 
sorely  miss  him  as  a  fellow  Member,  but 
we  all  hope  that  he  will  .see  fit  to  visit 
with  us  often  during  his  well-deserved 
years  of  retirement.  I  wish  him  the 
very  best. 


Hun  Ray  J  .Madden  To  Head  Indiana 
Delegates  to  Nationai  ( (..nvf  ntion  at 
Loi  .Angelas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON    WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

kjF     INDIAN' 

IN     THE     HOUSE     OP     REPKEKENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30. 1960 

Mr  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Ray  J.  Madden,  of  Indiana.  First 
District,  has  been  twice  honored  by 
Indiana  Democrats  during  the  month. 

On  June  21,  he  served  as  permanent 
chairman  of  the  Indiana  State  Demo- 
cratic Convention  and  on  June  26,  he 
was  elected  to  head  the  Indiana  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Convention  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hereby  submit  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Gary  «Ind.>  Post  Tribune 
reporting  the  caucus  of  the  Indiana 
delegates  last  Sunday. 

I  also  include  a  paragraph  from  Con- 
gressman Madden's  .speech  as  permanent 
chairman  at  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention. This  excerpt  from  his  sp>eech 
should  be  followed  in  every  State  dur- 
ing the  coming  election.  The  State  or- 
ganizations too  often  overlook  the  im- 
p>ortance  of  building  their  campaign 
strategy  around  the  congressional  and 
State  legislative  candidates  in  the  vari- 
ous congressional  districts. 

MADDEN     To     LtAD     OCMO     DELfGATION- -PICKED 

To   Hkad   eS-MEMBiK  State   Group  at  Na- 
tional Parley 

Indianapolis. — Representative  Rat  J.  Mad- 
den, of  Gary,  veteran  First  District  Congress- 
man, will  serve  as  chairman  at  Indiana's 
68-member  delegation  to  the  Democratic  na- 
tional convention  starting  In  Los  Angeles 
July  1 1 . 

Madden  was  elected  by  a  37-26  margin  over 
Third  District  Chairman  Marshall  P  Kizer. 
Plymouth,  at  the  delegation's  organizing 
session  Sunday.  The  vote  was  then  made 
unanimous  on  Klzer's  motion. 

Kizer  Is  cochalrman  of  Kennedy's  Indiana 
campaign.  But  Madden,  who  was  in  Wash- 
ington, comes  from  a  district  where  the  or- 
ganization   also    is    considered    pro-Kennedy. 

Madden  was  nominated  by  his  district 
chairman.  Mayor  Walter  M.  Jeorse  of  East 
Chicago.  Kizer  was  nominated  by  Fourth 
District  Chairman  James  L    Koons.  Avilla. 


Here  Is  the  list  of  officers  and  representa- 
tives on  national  convention  committees 
chosen  at  the  organizational  meeting  in  the 
Claypool  Hotel : 

C^ialnnan:  Hepresentatlvt  R.' v  J  M.\lidi.n. 
Gary. 

Vice  Chairman:  Margaret  Affli£  Juhnston. 
Indianapolis. 

Secretary:    Richard    Inskeep,    Fort   Wayne. 

Platform  and  resolutions  committee:  Mad- 
den  and   Mrs.   Kenneth   J.  Luckett,   English. 

Credentials  committee:  D.  Emmett  Fer- 
guson. Lafayette,  and  Mrs.  Johnston. 

Committee  on  permanent  organization; 
Mayor  Frank  McDonald.  EvansviUe,  and  Mrs 
Lawrence  Arnsman,  Lebanon,  State  vice 
chairman. 

Committee  on  rules  and  order  of  business: 
Eugene  B  Crowe,  Bedford.  State  committee 
treasurer,  and  Fannie  Mae  Hummer,  Kokomo. 

Committee  on  notification  of  presidential 
nominee:  Mayor  Edward  F.  Voorde,  South 
Bend. 

Committee  on  notification  of  vice  presi- 
dential nominee:  Sheriff  Gresham  Grimm, 
EvansviUe. 

Honorary  vice  president  of  convention: 
State  Auditor  Albert  A.  Steinwedel,  Seymour. 

lauds   madden 

Mayor  George  Chacharls,  of  Gary,  said  to- 
day that  Lake  County  Democrats  are  happy 
because  Representative  Ray  Madden,  of  Gary, 
has  been  chosen  as  chief  of  the  Indiana  dele- 
gation to  the  Nationai  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. 

"We  feel — like  the  rest  of  the  State  dele- 
gates— that  Madden  can  do  more  to  unify 
and  solidify  the  Indiana  delegation  at  the 
nationai  convention,"  said  Chacharls.  "He 
Is  well  liked  by  delegates  throughout  the 
State  and  this  was  indicated  by  his  selection 
yesterday." 


Ninetefn  Hundred  Snrrr  Campaign  in  Con- 
gressional Districts 

The  Indiana  Democrats  won  a  great  vic- 
tory 2  years  ago  in  the  election  of  six  new 
Democratic  Congressmen  and  Senator  Vance 
Habtke  by  a  majority  of  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  million  votes.  We  Democratic  candidates 
have  barren  campaign  funds  but  we  are 
rich  in  Issues  and  accomplishments  for  the 
people  Our  r&cord  of  public  service  must 
serve  Instead  of  dollars.  This  great  victory 
was  accomplished  because  of  the  concentrat- 
ed work  in  the  various  congressional  districts 
throughout  the  State.  The  voters  realized 
the  necessity  of  enacting  legislation  that 
will  Improve  our  economy,  increase  employ- 
ment, and  bring  more  security  for  the  Amer- 
ican home.  We  did  not  have  the  prestige  of 
a  National  Presidential  or  Governor's  contest 
to  aid  us  In  the  1958  campaign.  Victory  in 
1958  was  accomplished  by  emphasizing  na- 
tional legislative  issues  and  also  the  neces- 
sity of  electing  Democratic  Congressmen, 
State  representatives,  and  State  senators  in 
order  to  implement  laws  that  would  be  bene- 
ficial for  the  prosperity  and  security  of  farm, 
labor,  and  small  business. 

It  is  time  that  the  Democratic  Party  In 
Indiana  realizes  that  the  Republicans  have 
concentrated  in  the  past  by  educating  the 
voters  in  the  various  congressional  districts 
on  the  necessity  of  electing  Representatives 
and  Senators  both  National  and  State,  be- 
cause these  officials  play  such  an  Important 
part  in  the  economic  welfare  of  the  mil- 
lions of  average  Americans.  It  is  time  for 
Democratic  State,  district,  county,  and  city 
chairmen,  including  all  Democratic  precinct 
committeemen,  to  know  that  the  average 
voter  can  only  be  enthused  and  become  an 
active  worker  in  the  campaign  if  he  knows 
a  candidate  or  a  party  has  a  platform  or  a 
program  that  will  aid  the  Nation's  economy 
and  help  his  business,  job  or  future  security 
for  his  family.  Historically,  the  Democratic 
Party  has  been  the  only  instrument  through 
which  the  millions  of  working  men  and  wom- 


en, farmers  and  small  business  could  make 
an  appeal  for  aid  and  cooperation.  Their 
requests  for  Just  recognition  in  the  operation 
of  our  Government  can  only  come  through 
the  halls  of  Congress  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures of  our  Nation.  After  the  various  pro- 
grams are  acted  upon  legislatively  in  our 
National  Capitol  or  In  the  statehotises.  it 
is  highly  important  that  we  must  have  a 
Democratic  President,  Democratic  Go\ernor 
and  State  officials  to  carry  out  the  legislative 
programs  which  a  Democratic  Congress  and 
State  legislature  enacts. 


Independence  of  the  Belgian  Congo 


^  EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  fVIURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30. 1960 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
June  30,  the  Congo  gains  its  independ- 
ence from  Belgium.  This  is  an  event  of 
enormous  importance  in  the  lightning 
changes  which  are  sweeping  across  the 
face  of  Africa. 

But  a  short  15  years  ago — at  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War — only  four  na- 
tions, Liberia,  Egypt.  Ethiopia,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  on  the  entire 
continent  of  Africa  were  independent. 
Independence  for  other  countries  of 
Africa  was  considered  a  problem  for  the 
far,  far  distant  future.  But  3  vears  ago 
the  first  of  the  sub-Sahara  countries. 
Ghana,  gained  its  independence  from 
Great  Britain.  In  the  last  3  years  Africa 
has  been  literally  transformed  until  to- 
day it  is  the  remaining  dependent  coun- 
tries which  are  in  the  minority,  with 
independent  or  near-independent  na- 
tions dominant  on  the  continent. 

This  emergence  of  an  independent 
Africa  will  be  a  factor  of  ever-increasing 
importance  in  our  foreign  relations.  We 
have  felt  but  the  first  tremors  of  the  new- 
eruptions  in  Africa.  For  long  our  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  "mother"  coun- 
tries in  Europe  have  largely  sufficed  for 
the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  Africa, 
but  they  will  not  sufQce  for  long  in  the 
future.  We  are  going  to  feel  a  pressing 
need  to  build  a  new  structure  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  new  nations  of  Africa, 
whose  Interests  and  Inclinations  In  some 
degree  and  part  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  European  "mother"  coun- 
tries. Not  the  least  important,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Nations  will  be 
transformed  as  numbers  of  independent 
African  nations  join  together  with  us 
in  that  organization. 

The  future  for  independent  Africa 
holds  both  exceptional  promise  and  ex- 
ceptionally difficult  problems.  Hardly 
anj'where  in  Africa  is  this  combination 
of  promise  and  problem  so  sharply  pres- 
ent as  in  the  Congo. 

The  Congo  Is  blessed  with  both  the  re- 
sources and  the  beginnings  of  Industry, 
Its  economic  future  is  bright  and  it 
should  not  be  plagued  by  the  continuing 
and  almost  insoluble  economic  diflQcul- 
tles  which  beset  many  a  Nation  emerg- 
ing to  independence  under  less  favorable 
conditions.     The  Congo   will  need    r.cw 
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capital  and  new  skills  from  the  world 
but  it  needs  these  to  fully  develop  and 
use  its  potentialities,  not  in  desperatiorr 
to  meet  acute  economic  problems.  It 
now  provides  an  attractive  setting  for 
private  investment  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  this  will  not  become  even  more 
attractive  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  Congo's  most  serious  prob- 
lems is  its  acute  shortage  of  skills  and 
experience.  Few  Congolese  are  ready 
to  take  over  the  business  of  running  an 
independent  economy.  And  even  fewer 
Congolese  have  any  experience  in  the 
highly  complicated  affair  of  running  a 
goverrunent.  The  Congo  has  not  had 
the  benefit  of  a  long  period  of  transition 
during  which  rule  was  gradually  shifted 
from  the  representatives  of  the  "mother" 
country  to  those  who  will  soon  govern 
the  new  nation.  Instead,  in  the  Congo, 
independence  has  burst  suddenly  upon 
the  scene 

The  Belgians,  in  my  mind,  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  moving  rapidly  to 
Congo  independence  once  the  signs  be- 
came clear  But  for  the  independent 
Con^'o.  finding,'  both  skilled  men  to  do 
the  day-to-day  work  of  government  and 
the  exceptionally  wise  and  experienced 
leadership  which  transforms  a  multitude 
of  tribes  into  a  great  nation  will  remain 
among  the  foremost  concerns. 

In  differing  degree,  these  promises  and 
problem.^  confront  the  whole  continent 
of  Africa.  There  are  many  bright  spots 
for  the  future  of  the  economies  of  these 
nations.  Brighte.^t  of  all  is  the  future 
when  Africans  will  be  the  masters  of 
their  own  destinies,  able  to  stand  in  com- 
plete equality  and  dignity  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time 
Africans  must  find  solutions  to  some  ex- 
ceptionally difficult  problems,  which 
range  from  building  true  nations  out  of 
di.^parate  elements  tied  together  only  by 
the  common  experience  of  a  colonial 
paot,  to  selecting  a  course  for  their  na- 
tion'^ role  in  the  wider  world,  ever  more 
complex  and  beset  by  pressing  prob- 
lem.-; These  are  African  problems  and 
promi.ses.  The  United  States  can  do 
little  to  solve  them.  But  it  can  help 
Africans  in  their  solutions  by  extending 
wi.se  and  sympathetic  understanding. 


The  National  Convention  of  the  Polish 
Falcons  of  America 
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HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 


IN  THE  HOL'-E  f>P    KI-t'r.fc.-ENTATIVES 
I  Tkur<d  IV  June  ZO.  1960 

Mr.  RODi:;0  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  diref't  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  the  Pohsh  Fal- 
cons of  America  have  chosen  to  hold  this 
year's  national  convention  in  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent. 

This  IS  a  great  tribute  to  the  vitality 
and  achievement  of  Nest  104,  our  locaJ 
chapter  of  Falcons,  and  an  honor  for  all 


of  the  people  of  Newark  and,  indeed,  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  vmderstand  that  this  Is  the  first  time 
in  88  years  that  the  national  conven- 
tion has  taken  place  in  Newark,  N.J. 
Some  4,000  delegates  have  gathered  here 
for  a  weeklong  schedule  of  tournaments 
and  other  events  which  will  culminate 
in  a  banquet  at  the  Polish  Falcon  Hall 
on  Sunday. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  bid  them  a  warm  welcome,  and  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  they  have  had  such 
a  successful  week  that  they  will  come 
back  to  us  again  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  activities  of  the  Polish  Falcons 
are  well-knowTi  and  highly  regarded 
throughout  the  country.  The  very  name 
•Falcon"  suggests  vigor,  strength,  vitality 
of  mind,  and  soundness  of  body.  It  is 
these  goals  which  the  Polish  Falcons 
have  pursued  for  almost  a  century. 

A  large  part  of  the  Falcon  program 
is  focused  on  youth  activities  and  on 
physical  development.  This  emphasis 
on  youth,  and  on  diverting  youthful  en- 
ergies to  sound  and  wholesome  purposes 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  appre- 
ciate its  significance  today,  as  we  t)ocome 
more  and  more  concerned  with  the 
frightening  statistics  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  with  the  general  aimlessness 
of  many  of  our  youngsters  who  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  find  their  way. 

These  are  problems  which  do  not 
worry  mothers  of  young  Falcons,  or  Fal- 
conettes.  They  know  that  their  young- 
sters are  engaged  in  worthwhile  pur- 
suits and  are  building  their  characters 
and  bodies  for  a  bright  and  happy 
future. 

The  importance  of  physical  fitness  Is 
too  often  forgotten  in  this  coimtry. 
President  Eusenhower  himself  expressed 
distress  at  this  fact  in  a  recent  press 
conference.  The  problem  began  to  re- 
ceive increased  attention  with  the  on- 
set of  the  draft,  as  we  realized  what  a 
large  proportion  of  our  young  men  have 
been  unable  to  meet  tiie  physicsil  re- 
quirements of  the  armed  services. 

And  yet,  physical  fitness  is  vital  to 
our  strength  as  a  Nation.  'We  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  grow  soft  in  any 
regard,  if  we  are  to  remain  the  vigorous 
and  energetic  people  we  have  always 
been  in  the  past.  By  its  £u;tivities  the 
Polish  Falcons  are  doing  a  service  not 
only  to  Falcon  members,  but  to  the  en- 
tire country.  There  is  no  greater  pa- 
triotism than  helping  to  build  up  the 
strength  and  human  resources  of  this 
Nation. 

The  Falcon  program,  it  is  important 
to  note,  is  based  in  the  context  of  Polish 
tradition  and  culture.  Their  young  peo- 
ple grow  up  learning  of  their  national 
origins  and  taking  pride  in  their  herit- 
age. They  thus  become  fine,  outstand- 
ing American  citizens,  enriching  the 
American  scene  by  their  unique  contri- 
bution and  adding  to  that  great  diver- 
sity of  culture  of  which  America  is  justly 
proud. 

There  is  a  similar  Falcon  organiza- 
tion which  exists  In  Poland  today.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  contact  there  is, 
or  is  permitted  to  be.  between  the  Polish 
Sokolstwo  and  the  Polish  Falcons  of 
America.     But  I  do  know  that  the  very 


existence  of  this  flourishing  organiza- 
tion In  this  country  cannot  but  give 
heart  and  courage  to  the  members  In 
Poland  who  have  suffered,  and  continue 
to  suffer,  under  the  yoke  of  Communist 
oppression.  We  all  know  that  the  hope 
of  the  Polish  people  for  eventual  libera- 
tion has  never  been  extinguished .  I  am 
confident  that  that  hope  is  nurtured  and 
Inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can Falcons  who  live  in  liberty  and  free- 
dom. 

The  Falcons  have  always  concerned 
themselves  with  the  trials  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Polish  people.  They  have 
focused  attention  on  the  cause  of  Po- 
land, and.  by  .so  doing,  have  furthered 
the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 

I  should  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
Nest  104.  the  Falcon  chapter  in  Newark, 
and  to  John  Byk  as  well  as  to  the  other 
officers  and  leaders,  many  of  whom  I 
have  come  to  know  personally.  The  fact 
that  Nest  104  has  been  selected  as  the 
hosts  of  the  Falcon  convention  Is  elo- 
quent testimony  of  the  effectiveness  of 
Nest  104's  thriving  and  successful  pro- 
gram. 


Imnii^r.ihon  of    Orientals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON    FR.ANCIS  E    WALTER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  30,  1960 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Jumt  14.  I960. 
Hon.  Hiram  Fong. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

E>KAR  Senator  Fong:  You  were  kind  enough 
to  favor  me  with  a  copy  of  your  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Honolulu  AdvertUer.  and 
which  you  Inserted  In  the  CoNa&xasiONAL 
RxcoRO  of  June  1.  1660.  Your  article  dls- 
cusees.  In  the  main,  what  you  refer  to  as 
discriminatory  features  of  our  Immigration 
laws  affecting  orlentlals. 

Assuming  that  jout  purjxjB©  In  Inviting 
my  attention  to  your  article  was  to  elicit  my 
comments  thereon,  I  am  willing  to  oblige  In 
the  spirit  of  frankness  and  fairness 

Your  article  contains  several  errors  as  to 
facte.  This  Is  said  not  for  the  purpose  of 
embarrassing  you  personally.  I  believe  that 
you  have  been  misled  by  those  who  supplied 
you  with  information  dealing  with  matters 
of  considerable  complexity  and  a  wide  legal 
and  historical  background. 

The  following  Is  submitted  for  the  purpose 
of  correction  and  clarification : 

1.  Soon  after  the  cessation  of  hOBUlltles — 
In  1946,  to  be  ex£urt — a  few  of  us  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  originated  an  effort  to 
repeal  the  exclusion  clauses  based  on  race 
then  effective  under  the  1917,  1924,  and  1940 
immigration  and  nationality  laws.  Our  ef- 
forts were  partially  successful  when.  In  1948, 
we  succeeded  in  removing  from  our  "suspen- 
sion of  deportation"  statute  the  racial 
restrictions  applicable  to  orientals. 

Further  attempts  to  delete  from  our  Immi- 
gration and  nationality  laws  the  main 
oriental  exclusion  clauses  resulted.  In  1949, 
In  the  passage  by  the  House  of  a  bill  which, 
unfortunately  encountered  delays  in  the 
Senate. 

2.  Having  enlisted  the  support  of  the  late 
Senator  McCarran  of  Nevada,  I  succeeded  in 
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providing  for  the  final  and  definitive  rep>ea] 
of  the  oriental  excliulon  clauses  by  the 
Walter-McCarran  Act,  enacted  In  1952. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  an  Immigration  and  national- 
ity law  contained  a  sentence  which  was 
unanimously  praised  as  the  "Magna  Carta" 
for  oriental  Immigrants  and  their  descend- 
ants. The  sentence  reads  as  follows:  'The 
right  of  a  jserson  to  become  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  because  of  race  or 
sex  •  •  •"  etc.  (sec.  3U  of  the  In:imigra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act).  By  virtue  of  'he 
same  law.  ineligibility  to  naturalization  be- 
cause of  race  wtis  abrogated  as  a  bar  to  im- 
migration. All  countries  of  A.sla  and  the 
Far  East  have  been  assigned  immigration 
quotas  pursuant  to  the  Walter-McCarran 
Act. 

3.  The  late  Senator  McCarran  and  myself 
have  been  rather  lavishly  praised  and 
awarded  honors  which  I  do  not  Intend  to 
list,  by  several  countries  of  the  Far  East 
and  by  organizations  of  American  citizens 
of  oriental  descent.  My  personal  files  and 
records  are  replete  with  the  most  touching 
expressions  of  gratitvide  and  appreciation  for 
what  the  Walter-McCarran  Act  has  done 
with  respect  to  Immigration  and  naturall- 
Batlon  of  orientals. 

4  The  results  of  the  repeal  of  the  ori- 
ental exclusion  clauses  are  clearly  indicated 
In  the  statLstical  reports  published  annuaUy 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  While  In  the 
last  prewar  decade.  1931-40.  the  total  im- 
migration from  Asia  amounted  to  15,344  per- 
sons, there  were  42.385  Asians  admitted  into 
the  United  States  as  Immigrants  in  the  first 
5  years  following  the  enactment  of  the 
Waiter -McCarran  Act.  (This  figure  Is.  of 
course.  Inordinately  large  due  to  the  fact 
that  during  those  years  there  occurred  a 
sizable  Influx  of  "war  brides'  and  '  GI 
fiances.") 

However  the  long-range  effects  of  the 
Walter-McCarran  Act  on  Inamlgration  from 
the  Orient  remains  readily  ascertainable  in 
the  statistical  figures  published  annually  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Here  are  some  abstracts  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  reports  for  the  years  1956- 
69.  pertinent  to  the  erroneous  assertions 
of  your  article. 
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Immigrants  admitted: 
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Since  uve  enactment  of  th«  Walter- 
McCarran  Act.  total  admissions  of  Immi- 
grants from  Asia  were  as  follows: 

1953   8.029 

1964 - - --    11.  761 

1955. - - 12.  131 

1956 — 17.  538 

1957 23,  102 

1958 -    19.  867 

1959  -- 24,313 

5.  Tou  have  devoted  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  your  article  to  deploring  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  does  not  admit  a 
sufficient  number  of  immigrants  from  such 
countries  as  Burma,  Cambodia,  Maiaya.  Laos, 
Nepal,  Vietnam,  and  Thailand. 

I  wish  to  Invite  your  attention  to  a 
report  of  the  Department  of  State  dated 
April  1.  1960.  In  which  It  Is  stated  that  the 
immigration  quotas  for  all  the  above-listed 
countries  are  open  and  Immigrant  visas 
thereunder  are  Inunedlately  available  for 
qualified  applicants. 

Sincerely   yours. 

FRANCU  E.   WALTS31, 

ChaiTinan. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■  r 

HON    K.4RL  E.  MUNDT 

I      ^  .  ■  TH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  30, 1960 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement, 
prepared  by  me,  relating  to  Senate  bill 
1689,  to  create  a  Freedom  Commission 
and  Freedom  Academy  charged  with 
undertaking  a  development  and  train- 
ing program  aimed  at  developing  an  in- 
tegrated cold  war  operational  science 
and  training  Grovernment  personnel, 
private  citizens  and  foreign  students  in 
this  science. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Mcndt 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee  approval  of 
the  Freedom  Academy  bill  may  well  be  his- 
torically marked  as  the  turning  point  upon 
which  this  Nation's  fight  for  freedom  In  the 
cold  war  struggle  against  communlEm  began 
to  yield  the  returns  of  victory  through  the 
erosion  and  eventual  demise  of  the  Red  con- 
spiracy's drive  for  world  domination. 

While  those  who  have  carried  en  the  cam- 
paign for  the  Academy  would  have  preferred 
to  have  such  a  program  of  counteraction  in 
operation  long  before  now,  nevertheless,  the 
committee  action  comes  at  a  most  propi- 
tious time,  for  the  echoes  of  Communist  suc- 
cess in  fomenting  the  riotous  acts  of  a 
minority  of  Japanese  stUl  ring  In  our  ears. 

The  riots  In  Japan,  unfortunately,  are  an 
excellent  demonstration  of  Cr.mmunl.st  tech- 
nique*— developed  in  the  hard  schools  of  po- 
litical warfare  over  a  period  of  40  years — 
which  have  led  to  the  conquest  and  sub- 
^gatlon  of  nearly  a  billion  people. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  with 
final  enactment  of  this  leglflatton  establish- 
ing the  Freedom  Academy  as  a  permanent 
weapon  in  our  cold  war  arsenal,  our  Nation, 
as  leader  of  the  free  world,  can  svistaln  a 
systematic,  coordinated  economic,  political 
and  psychological  campaign  which  can  per- 
haps be  one  of  the  most  Important  factors 
for  attaining  permanent  world  peace  The 
Freedom  Academy  can  be  of  substantial  force 
in  bringing  to  an  end  despotic,  tyrannical  op- 
pression by  the  architects  and  practitioners 
of  an  Ideology  that  Is  a  disease  of  the  mind 
in  building  false  hopes  of  materialistic  suc- 
cess when  at  the  same  time  it  destroys  the 
fruits  of  such  success  by  wiping  out  the 
fundamental,  moral  foundation  of  dignity 
and  freedom  of  the  individual. 

The  two  broad  objectives  of  this  bill,  I 
believe,  provide  this  Nation  with  the  organ- 
izational means  to  meet  our  cold  war  de- 
velopment training  needs  In  such  manner 
as  to  bring  the  full  strength  of  our  tremen- 
dous moral,  spiritual.  Intellectual,  and  physi- 
cal capMiclty  to  bear  in  this  struggle  for 
survival. 

These  objectives  as  outlined  In  the  com- 
mittee report  are: 

1.  To  develop  an  Integrated  operational 
science  for  our  side  which  wlU  meet  the  en- 
tire Soviet  pHDlltlcal-economlc  attack  and 
work  toward  our  national  objectives  In  a 
systematic  manner,  utilizing  all  potential 
means  In  the  public  and  |wlvate  sectors 
which  are  In  accord  with  the  ethics  of  free 
men   faced  with  a  b»  v)et-type  chanfr..-e 

2.  To  train  Goveri:;..  :a  pert  )unel.  private 
citlzena,  and  foreii,..  £-  -at..»-  .;.  •>-iii&  &cieiK;e. 


The  cold  war  In  which  we  are  engaged 
has  been  clearly  defined  In  an  editorial  by 
Life  magazine  (February  18.  1959)  when  It 
said,  in  presenting  arguments  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  Freedom  Academy: 

"The  gap  (in  the  range  of  weapons  with 
which  we  are  fighting  the  cold  war)  lies  be- 
tween our  military  preparedness  at  one  end 
and  our  conventional  diplomacy  at  the  other. 
On  this  wide  and  surging  central  front  we 
presently  deploy  a  few  smidgens  of  propa- 
ganda, economic  aid  and  covert  Intelligence 
;ictlvlties.  To  the  Communists,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  is  the  most  Important  front  of 
all.  Throughout  it.  and  In  depth  they  de- 
ploy all  those  techniques  of  political  wr-.r- 
fare.  both  overt  and  covert,  which  are  the 
day-and-night  work  of  the  world's  Commu- 
nist Parties  and  which  were  known  to  Lenin. 
their  inventor,  as  the  organizational  weapon. 
"The  weapon  with  and  without  the  help 
of  military  threats,  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
all  the  gains  the  Communists  have  made 
since  World  War  IT  It  becomes  more  po- 
tent with  their  rising  capacity  for  economic 
and  technical  and  cultural  exports.  Neither 
the  Red  Army  nor  straight  Marxist  propa- 
ganda, with  all  their  power,  coult  alone  ha\e 
created  student  riots  •  •  •  frustrated  the 
parliamentary  system  of  Italy,  won  an  elec- 
tion In  the  most  lit«r;ite  State  of  India  •  •  • 
retained  key  footholds  In  the  British  a? id 
American  labor  movements  •  •  •  da.- /led 
the  opening  mind  of  Africa,  or  pots^  v.f-ci 
strategic  corners  of  press  and  unlver-iiv 
opinion  from  Paris  to  Tokyo  These  t.re 
organizational  successes,  the  fruit  of  .  .-.c 
and  rlgorotis  training  of  dedicated  Indivio- 
uals  in  a  conspiratorial  teclmique.  " 

Life's  editors  said:  "Given  the  will,  the 
Communist  political  war  can  be  countered 
by  open  and  ethical  methods  which  will  up- 
hold the  values  as  well  as  the  Institutions  of 
freedom"  I  think  these  meti>od.s  can  b« 
found  In  a  program  such  as  Is  contemplated 
in  the  Freedom  Academy  legislation. 

America  has  learned  the  lessons  of  hot 
war.  Today  we  have  a  Defense  Establish- 
ment in  a  state  of  such  combat  readiness 
that  It  prompts  Russian  Premier  KhrnihcheY 
to  say  that  his  Moscow  comrades  would  put 
him  in  a  straltjacket  If  he  thought  of  waging 
war. 

But  it  took  generations  of  experience — 
some  of  It  bitter — to  reach  the  position  of 
military  readiness  which  now  exists  and  to 
complete  a  system  of  hot  war  training 
schools  such  as  our  military  academies,  or 
the  National  War  College,  for  example. 

The  cold  war  which  confronts  us  Is  as 
deadly,  If  not  more  so,  than  a  hot  war. 
While  we  are  prepared  to  meet  and  defeat 
any  enemy  on  any  front  In  a  hot  war,  v.e 
have  yet  to  develop  a  coordinated  program 
to  attain  similar  success  in  the  cold  war. 
This,  of  course.  Is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand, for  until  the  cold  war  vras  thrust 
upon  us  after  World  War  n,  never  had  we 
been  faced  with  the  tyi>e  of  conflict  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged. 

The  crash  of  the  summit,  the  riots  in 
Japan,  and  the  monstrous  propaganda  at- 
tacks coming  from  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains  leave  little  room  for  mis- 
understanding the  determination  of  com- 
munism to  capture  the  world.  With  any 
lingering  doubts  removed  as  to  the  Inten- 
tions of  the  Communists,  It  seems  to  me  the 
opportunity  ts  at  hand,  as  the  committee 
points  out.  to  Implement  this  program  to 
develop  an  Integrated,  operational  science 
for  our  side  which  will  meet  the  entire  Com- 
munist attack  and  work  toward  our  long- 
range  national  objectives  In  a  coordinated 
manner,  utilizing  every  area  of  potential 
strength. 

To  those  who  question  the  wisdom  of  look- 
ing to  new  methods  and  new  approaches  In 
the  struggle  against  communism,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  report  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee.     While   the  porUon 
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I  cl-*  :s  brief.  I  thinic  the  report  developed 
in  part  from  Central  Iiite:Ugence  Agency 
testimony  reveals  the  extent  and  depth  to 
which  the  enemies  of  the  free  wurld  have 
gone  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  institu- 
tions of  freedom 

In  substance,  the  rep>ort  outlines  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  are  operating  an  extensive 
system  of  political  warfare  training  schools 
and  devel'jpment  center?  at  M  >6c<:!w  Lenin- 
grad, Tashkent,  Pragu*".  and  el.sewhere  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  S<:>me  '4  theae 
schools,  like  the  Lenin  Insti-.:'f>  of  Political 
Warfare,  beg-an  operating  i:-  '-he  mld- 
twenties  The  cen'er  at  p-ig.e  .-^pev-;  i..zfs 
In  training  Latin  Americ<ir..s  .aii-J  A:ri'  i:..s, 
■A-hlle  the  school  at  Tashkent  trains  Com- 
munists from  the  Islamic  countries.  The 
top  schools  m  Russia,  China,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia are  not  narrow  trade  schools,  but  com- 
prehensive training  centers  giving  detailed 
instruction  in  the  vast  field  of  p<:)lltlcal  war- 
fare and  supporting  subjects,  with  courses 
often  running  2  or  3  years  In  length. 

Significantly,  the  training  of  Latin  Ameri- 
'^ans  wa5  stepped  up  In  1956  and  in  that  year 
Red  China  began  operating  a  parallel  system 
of  schools  for  l^tln  American  Communists 
And  with  the  harangues  of  the  Cuban  Red 
Dictat<or  Fidel  Castro  slapping  us  In  the  face 
nearly  every  morning  as  we  pick  up  our 
newspaper,  the  cnmmittee  comment  that 
"one  lone  Freedom  Academy,  costing  a  frac- 
tion of  the  Cuban  sugar  subsidy,  can  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  major  breakthrough" 
is  even  more  revealing  as  we  consider  what 
can  be  a  positive,  direct,  forceful  step  toward 
launching  an  oflfenslve  that  can  strengthen 
the  free  world  alliance,  raise  anew  the 
hopes  of  mankind  everywhere,  and  dash  for- 
ever the  ambitions  of  ix>wer-mad  rulers 
who  threaten  to  bury  us 

I  am  hopeful  that  despl':e  the  few  remain- 
ing days  In  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  will  bring  this  Im- 
portant, vital  legislation  to  a  vote. 
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World  Refuge*  Year — Success  or  Failure? 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 

•  If 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI\T:S 
Thursdajj.  June  30.  1960 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  it  l->  just 
a  matter  of  hours  until  World  Refugee 
Year  becomes  history  This  year — dedi- 
cated to  alleviating  the  plight  of  the 
earth's  uprooted  peoples — is  due  to  end 
on  midnight,  June  30 

Some  70  nation.^  of  the  free  world 
joined  in  proclaiming^  World  Refugee 
Year  under  the  auspices  of  a  United  Na- 
tion's General  A.-sembly  resolution 
adopted  in  December  1958 

According  to  the  United  Nation's  res- 
olution the  World  Refugee  Year  was  to 
have  the  following  aims:  "To  focus  in- 
terest on  the  refugee  problem;  to  en- 
courage additional  financial  contribu- 
tions from  £,'overnments,  voluntary 
agencies  and  the  general  public;  to  en- 
courage additional  opportunities  for 
permanent  refugee  solutions  through 
voluntary  repatriation,  resettlement  or 
integration  on  a  purely  humanitarian 
basis," 

It  Ls  too  early  to  assay  the  general  im- 
pact of  World  Refugee  Year  upon  the 
total  problem  toward  which  it  was  di- 
rected.   Indeed,  it  is  hoped  that  this  im- 


pact will  not  cease  to  be  felt  with  the 
passing  of  World  Refugee  Year,  but  that 
the  increased  efforts  and  the  solutions 
that  were  found  during  the  year  will 
continue  to  be  applied  as  long  as  world 
refugee  problems  remain  to  be  overcome 

There  is  no  single  world  refugee  prob- 
lem. There  are  many  of  them.  Some- 
one has  said  that  the  refugees  are  not  a 
stagnant  pool  but  a  running  stream  of 
humanity.  New  peoples  are  constantly 
joining  their  ranks,  others  gradually 
leaving  them. 

It  IS  not  an  easy  task  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lemis  throughout  the  world.  A  complex 
of  economic,  social,  political  and  hu- 
manitarian considerations  are  involved. 
These  considerations  vary  with  each 
group  of  refugees  and  with  each  individ- 
ual within  a  group  They  do  not  all 
need,  nor  do  they  want,  the  same  type 
of  assistance.  They  do  not  all  wish,  for 
example,  to  be  moved  once  more  and 
resettled  in  a  strange  and  foreign  land. 
Some  do  Most,  at  one  time  or  another, 
are  m  need  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and 
medical  care  Others  need  rehabilita- 
tion and  training  to  make  them  self- 
sufficient  in  the  environment  of  their 
asylum.  An  unfortunate  few  will  never 
be  totally  self-sufficient  again. 

I  believe  that  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished  during  World  Refugee 
Year  that  is  worthwhile.  At  the  same, 
the  high  expectations  for  this  even:  were 
to  a  large  extent  unfulfilled  No  one.  of 
course,  expected  that  all  of  the  prob- 
lems would  be  cleared  away  within  the 
year.  But  there  were  many  thmgs  that 
might  have  been  done  that  were  not. 

There  has  certainly  been  a  quickening 
of  the  public  awareness  in  the  United 
States  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
refugee  problems.  This  was  brought 
about  by  the  publications  of  the  United 
-Nations  and  through  the  use  of  mass 
media  by  private  organizations  .such  as 
the  U.S    Committee  for  Refugees. 

There  have  been  increased  contribu- 
tions for  refugees  by  private  individuals, 
both  in  money  and  the  basic  necessities. 
.'^uch  as  food  and  clothing.  Here  again 
the  private  voluntary  refugee  agencies 
are  to  be  credited  with  having  provided 
the  stimulus  that  sparked  these  drives. 
Substantia!  contributions  were  made  in 
thi,s  field  by  other  private  organizations 
such  a.s  the  fraternal  and  benevolent 
.societif.s.  church  groups,  and  the  like. 
that  aie  not  normally  engaged  in 
refugee  activities. 

The  U.S.  Government  increased  its 
contribution  to  the  various  activities 
benefiting  refugees.  Over  $70  million 
was  spent  on  these  programs  by  the 
United  States  This  included  approxi- 
mately $40  million  for  the  regular  refu- 
gee programs.  $25  million  m  surplus 
foods  distributed  under  Pubhc  Law  480. 
and  over  $5  million  of  the  $10  million 
fund  .specially  earmarked  for  World 
Refugee  Year  activities. 

The  one  area,  in  my  opinion,  in  which 
we  in  this  country  failed  to  live  up  to 
our  capabilities  is  refugee  legislation. 
The  Congress  alone  is  responsible  for 
th;s.  What  better  occasion  could  we 
have  had  to  enact  a  substantial  refugee 
bill,  or  even  to  revise  our  ba,sic  immigra- 


tion law  so  that  more  of  the  world's 
refugees  could  be  accomjnodated  within 
its  framework? 

I,  for  one,  am  sadly  disappointed  with 
what  we  shall  have  to  settle  for  as  our 
legislative  contribution  to  World  Refu- 
gee Year.  This,  as  it  turns  out,  is  House 
Joint  Resolution  397,  which  at  best  can 
be  expected  to  allow  about  5,000  refugee- 
escapees  to  enter  the  United  States  in 
each  of  the  next  2  years.  This  Joint 
resolution  passed  the  House  in  April  and 
was  amended  and  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  last  week.  I  hope 
it  will  clear  both  Houses  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  Senate  committee's  amendments 
to  the  joint  resolution,  I  believe,  im- 
proved it  in  several  particulars  but  did 
not  broaden  it  very  much  in  scope. 
These  amendments  added  a  provision 
committing  us  to  accept  up  to  500  "dif- 
ficult to  resettle"  refugee-escapees  In 
doing  this  we  will  join  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  and  a  number  of  other 
countries  that  have  already  taken  in 
hardcore  refugees,  whose  needs  are  the 
most  urgent  of  all.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee also  amended  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 397  by  tacking  onto  it  the  provisions 
of  H  R  10419  which  had  already  passed 
this  House.  These  provisions  extend  the 
alien  orphan  adoption  program  under 
section  4  of  the  act  of  September  11. 
1957.  for  1  year  until  June  30,  1961,  and 
the  Azores  and  Dutch  Indonesian  refu- 
gee programs  for  2  years  until  June  30, 
1962. 

One  of  the  shortcomings  in  the  general 
provisions  of  House  Joint  Resolution  397 
is  that  they  apply  only  to  refugees  under 
the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  refugees  That  is. 
only  European  refugees  can  come  in  un- 
der them  Refugees  In  the  Near  and  Far 
East  are  completely  excluded  from  these 
provisions. 

Another  shortcoming  is  that  the  legis- 
lation provides  that  the  United  States 
shall  accept  only  25  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  refugees  resettled  outside  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  the 
free  world's  wealthiest  and  most  power- 
ful nation,  is  thus  put  in  the  position  of 
being  a  follower  rather  than  a  leader  in 
resettling  refugees. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  less  need  for 
this  country  to  enact  special  refugee  leg- 
islation if  its  basic  immigration  laws 
were  not  tied  to  the  national  origins 
quota  system.  The  best  way  to  provide 
permanent  refugee  relief  would  be  to  re- 
place this  antiquated  and  discriminatory 
sy.'^tem  with  one  that  would  determine 
immigration  on  the  basis  of  need. 

Congress  has  had  before  it  a  bill  for 
such  a  system  since  1955,  This  is  the 
Celler  bill  first  introduced  in  1955  and 
reintroduced  in  each  Congress  since  tiiat 
time.  Along  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  my 
colleagues  I  introduced  in  the  present 
Congress  a  companion  bill  to  that  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Commdttee. 

This  bill  is  a  comprehensive  omnibus 
proposal  which  would  completely  rewrite 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
In  addition  to  abolishing  the  national 
origins  quota  system  it  would  enact  other 
needed  reforms  in  our  immigration  and 
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nationality  laws.  These  Include  grant- 
ing increased  due  process  protections  in 
deportation  and  exclusion  procedures; 
eliminating  second-class  citizenship  pro- 
visions for  naturalized  citizens;  and  pro- 
viding greater  efticienc>'  in  administering 
the  law  by  an  independent  commission 
in  place  of  the  dual  administration  by 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  State 
Department  that  the  present  law  re- 
quires. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  all  the 
details  of  the  substitute  provided  for  in 
the  bill  in  place  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system.  The  substitute  system 
would  be  a  unified  quota  system  with 
certain  percentages  going  to  five  differ- 
ent classes  of  immigrants  from  any 
country  in  the  world. 

These  classes  are: 

First.  Family  reunification,  which 
would  include  close  family  relatives  of 
residents  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  Aliens  whose  skills  are  ur- 
gently needed  in  the  United  States. 

Third.  Tho.se  whose  admission  would 
help  solve  economic  problems  of  friendly 
nations.  The  Dutch  Indonesian  refugees 
are  a  good  example. 

Fourth.  Those  fleeing  religious  or  po- 
litical persecution. 

Fifth.  A  fifth  class  would  include  those 
who  do  not  fit  Into  any  of  the  four  pref- 
erence groups. 

No  one  nation  would  receive  a  pre- 
ponderant share  of  immigrant  visas,  as  a 
percentage  limitation  would  apply  within 
each  of  the  five  classes  of  immigrants. 

The  United  States  can  be  justly  proud 
of  its  efforts  to  assist  the  millions  of  dis- 
placed p>ersons  and  refugees  resulting 
from  World  War  n  and  ensuing  events. 
During  the  past  15  years  oui-  Govern- 
ment has  spent  well  over  a  billion  dollars 
for  these  purposes.  The  big  intergovern- 
mental agencies — the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration,  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  and  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency— would  hardly  be 
able  to  operate  without  this  country's 
financial  support.  More  than  700.000 
displaced  persons  and  refugees  were  set- 
tled in  this  country  since  World  War  II. 

This  proud  record  only  adds  to  my 
disappointment  over  our  lack  of  greater 
accomplishments  during  World  Refugee 
Year. 


Greetings  to  Townsend  Ciubs  of  America 
20th  National  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  Hl'MPHREY 

y    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  30, 1960 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
20th  National  Convention  of  the  Town- 
send  Clubs  of  America  will  begin  on 
Monday  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  I  have 
been  at  several  of  these  national  meet- 
ings and  I  regret  I  cannot  join  these 
fine  people  for  this  meeting. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  message  which  I  sent  to  the 


Townsend  Clubs  convention  outlinintj 
my  plan  for  a  broad  proe^ram  t^  achieve 
social  Justice  for  America  .s  16  million 
senior  citizens.  This  is  a  practical  plan 
which  we  in  this  body  ought  to  adopt 
now  not  because  of  political  con.Mde ra- 
tions but  because  we  ha\  e  a  ir.oral  obli- 
gation as  a  nation  to  see  that  justice  is 
done  for  all  our  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  mes- 
sage to  the  20th  National  Convention  of 
the  Townsend  Clubs  of  America  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  Lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Hubkrt  H.  Hxrhirunrr — Messact  to 
Townsend  Clttbs  or  Amkbica.  Indianapolis. 
Ind.,  Jult  4.   19<J0 

Dr.  TownA<?nd.  delegates,  and  visitors  to  the 
20th  national  convention  ol  ttie  Towneend 
Cluba  of  America.  I  deeply  regret  that  I  can- 
not be  with  you  at  this  convention  as  I  have 
been  at  several  of  your  national  meetings. 
I  have  many  good  friends  among  you  and 
know  your  organization  well.  It  is  a  fine* 
patriotic  organization  of  good,  Ood-Iovtng 
people.  I  like  It.  I  have  considered  It  a 
privilege  to  work  side  by  aide  with  you  in 
the  eflort  to  win  a  place  of  respect  for  the 
elderly  men  and  women  of  America. 

I  want  to  pay  Uibute  to  Dr,  Townsend  and 
hla  son.  Robert,  for  their  farslghted  leader- 
ship and  to  your  Washington  legislative  rep- 
reaentaUve.  Mrs.  Pord.  for  her  hard  working 
day-ln  and  day-out  devotion  to  the  needs 
of  elderly  Americana.  It  la  an  h<Hiar  to  pay 
tribute  to  them  and  to  erery  member  of 
the  Townsend  Clubs  of  America  for  your 
unswerving  defense  of  the  rights  and  best 
Interests  of  our  senior  citizens  and  the  cause 
of  social  JusUce  lor  all  Amerlcins. 

You  and  1  believe  that  when  any  American 
U  a  second-class  citizen — when  any  Ameri- 
can cannot  walk  In  dignity  and  self-respect — 
we  all  are  hurt  and  our  country  Is  hurt.  As 
a  full  measure  of  dignity  and  self-respect 
for  our  senior  citizen*  Is  achieved,  our  whole 
Nation  Is  better 

In  the  record  of  achievement  for  older 
men  and  women  In  America,  the  Townsend 
Clubs  have  a  special  place.  You  have  earned 
an  Immense  share  of  the  credit  for  keeping 
the  goal  of  social  Justice  for  all  In  the  public 
eye  and  awakening  sympathy  for  this  goal  in 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  Americans.  Tour 
determined  spirit  made  possible  many  of 
the  past  achievements  under  ovir  social  se- 
curity program. 

There  may  be  no   Federal   law   that   bears 
the   name.   Townsend    plan,    but   your   goals, 
because  you  convinced  bo  many,  became  na- 
tional  goals;    and    many    were    written    into 
law.     Do    you    know    why   they   became   na- 
tional goals?    Because  you  worked  constantly 
In  all  the  communities  of  America  to  show 
your  fellow  citizens  that  your  objectives  were 
actually    theirs.      You    did    not    speak    only 
through  a  large  corps  of  Washington  lobby- 
ists.    You  relied  on   the  good  sense   of  the 
American  people  and  took  your  plea  directly 
to  them.    This  Is  why  social  security  and  all 
kinds    of    legislation    which    maintains    the 
dignity    of    older    Americans    is    one    of    the 
best  known  and  best  understood  Issues  today. 
Even    the    present    administration,    which 
sometimes  has  a  difficult  time   hearing   be- 
cause  its    closest   friends    are   shouting    too 
loud  for  special  Interests,  has  heard  the  de- 
mands of  the  American  people  of  aU  ages  for 
Justice  for  more  than  16  million  senior  citi- 
zens.     But  the   administration   has   Its  own 
idea   of   what  justice   Is— what    dignity    I* — 
for  tlieee  16  million.     JusUce.  as  close  as  I 
fpn  figure  It  out,  from  the  plan  for  medical 
care  prefcnted  by  this  administration  Is  not 
total  destruction  of  the  ^>ecter  of  unexpected 
and   costly   Ulness.     Justice   Instead   is   Just 
that  amount  of  medical  care  and  other  social 


^-e^ur1ty  benpflt.s  wrapped  un  In  a  soothing 
explanatkn  and  a  clever  label  that  the  ad- 
min Irtrstlon  hopes  the  voters  will  not  check 
up  on   before   November 

But  you  and  I  know — becaiipe  we  have 
talked  to  the  American  people  ab-  ui  ll.eir 
hopes  and  fears  for  their  later  years  that  If 
they  are  told  honestly  that  the  admini<=rra- 
tlon  p>€kckage  Is  really  a  limited.  Ineffective 
pauper's  oath  plan  of  medical  and  hospital 
cttre,  they  will  demand  real,  honest  Justice, 
not  administration  self -Justification. 

That  goal  of  real  Justice,  real  security, 
real  dignity  Is  what  I  am  going  to  be  think- 
ing of  every  minute  that  Congress  may  meet 
this  year — Just  as  I  have  thought  about  It 
every  day  erf  my  12  years  in  the  Senate. 

And  I  am  not  going  to  stop  at  thinking — 
but  I  am  going  to  continue  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  put  my  action  program  fr>r  senior 
cttiBens  Into  law. 

My  program  has  six  major  points: 
First.  Americas  older  men  and  women 
want,  need,  and  ought  to  have  health  inrur- 
ance  benefits  that  give  adequate  protec- 
tion agaJnst  the  heavy  costs  of  illness  and 
provide  necessary  medical,  hospital,  and 
nursing  home  care  throagh  the  Boclal -secu- 
rity system. 

Second,  otir  senior  citizens  need  and  oueht 
to  have  an  Increase  In  retirement  and  pen- 
sion benefits  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living 
now  and  in  the  future.  I  have  recommend- 
ed that  the  minimum  social  security  benefit 
payment  be  increased  by  SO  percent. 

Third,  we  need  a  realietlc  limit  on  the 
amount  older  workers  may  earn  for  them- 
selves before  they  lose  social  Bectirity  bene- 
fits. Older  men  and  women  have  valuable 
skills  which  can  help  our  Nation,  but  they 
cannot  be  asked  to  give  up  benefits- that  they 
have  eftmed  o%-er  the  years  because  of  a  maxi- 
mum-earnings formula  designed  for  another 
era. 

We  need  more  opportimltles  for  employ- 
ment of  older  workers.  1  have  proposed  a 
tax  credit  for  employers  who  hire  older  work- 
ers as  a  means  of  eruxitiraglng  emjAoyers  to 
use  this  wonderful  fund  of  skill,  knowledge, 
and  experience.  If  the  elderly  want  to  work. 
My  fifth  proposal  would  put  an  end  to 
the  inequities  and  injustices  of  old-age 
assistance  programs.  It  would  make  Indi- 
vidual people,  not  statistics,  tlie  overriding 
concern  erf  assistance  programs.  It  would 
set  minimum  Federal  standards  for  State 
assistance  programs  and  abolish  public 
shame  lists. 

Finally  my  six-point  program  calls  for 
effective  Federal  assistance  In  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  housing  for  the  elderly.  This  pro- 
posal was  adopted  recently  by  the  Senate. 

But  action  on  social  security  law  Improve- 
ments and  on  medical  and  ho^ital  care  Is 
up  to  the  Senate.  The  House  sent  the  Sen- 
ate a  long,  long  bill  which  would  revise 
some  aspects  of  present  legislation.  The 
House  sent  us  a  great  many  words,  some 
technical  Improvements,  and  not  very  much 
else. 

One  Townsendite  proposal — payment  of 
disability  benefits  regardleee  of  age  U  in 
the  bill.  Beyond  that  there  is  little  to  In- 
dicate that  social  secvirity  is  a  program 
adapted  to  meet  the  1960'e. 

Our  social  security  program,  splendid  In 
intent  and  as  a  framework  for  meeting  some 
of  the  needs  of  retired  and  disabled  men  and 
women  must  be  constantly  and  courageously 
reevaluated.  We  cannot  rest  with  provi- 
sion* designed  for  the  thirties,  forties  or 
even  the  fifties — however  excellent  tiiey 
were.  We  must  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
1960s  and  future  decades — the  challenge  of 
assuring  all  .A,mericans  a  retirement  Income 
for  their  retirement  needs  We  cannot  tie 
the  dignity  of  human  beings  to  an  out-dated. 
rigid  formula. 

I  shall  continue  •  '  pr-'fie  for  six  amend- 
ments to  the  1960  Bociai  security  bill  Four 
are  part  of  my  six-point  program— a  medical 
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and  hospital  care  plan  through  social  secur- 
ity; an  increase  in  the  maximum  earnings 
limit  to  at  least  $1,800  a  year,  reniaval  of 
Inequltie?  in  pubUc  assistance  and  a  tax 
credit   to  employers  hiring  ulder  workers 

I  shall  continue  to  press  for  two  other 
amendments.  First.  I  want  to  transfer  the 
respons.bility  for  distribution  of  our  food 
.ibundance  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture—  who  refuses  to  believe  that  there  are 
Americans  who  are  going  hungry — to  the 
Secretary  of  Heal'.h.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Many  of  ^ur  elderly  citizens  are  with- 
out adequate  dieus  -which  is  outrageovis  In 
our  generally  pr'jsperiug  economy.  I  want 
to  see  that  the  Ciderly  and  the  needy  get  the 
food  that  Ls  available  and  w.ll  be  wasted  If 
not  used 

P.naily.  full  disability  payments  for  the 
blind  are  a  must.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
Justify  discrimination  against  the  blind 
when  It  comes  to  these  benefits 

That  LS  my  pri>gram  fir  16  million  senior 
citizens  It  IS  a  prac'.ical  program  which 
r,).n.  and  ought  to  be  adi.pteU  :.  >■«  I  assure 
you  that  I  will  keep  y.\  d.'ing  everything  I 
can  to  see  that  it  is  adopted.  I  look  to  you 
Townsendites  for  the  same  wonderful  co- 
operation m  achieving  this  program  which 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  a  realistic, 
just  retirement  pnigram  for  all  Americans — 
a  universal  retirement  and  pension  program. 
I  know  you  have  always  given  wonderful 
cooperation  to  all  programs  which  will  really 
be:iefit  .America's  senior  citizens. 

I  myself  pledge  to  y  jU  that  I  will  continue 
to  wor.<  Side  by  side  with  you  for  Justice 
for  seiiior  citizens  and  all  Americans. 


Keep  the  Bookmobiles  Rolling 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 


OF    NIW    MEXIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30.  1960 

Mr  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  considered  and  favorably 
report-ed  H  R  12125  to  amend  the  Li- 
brarv-  Services  Act  in  order  to  extend  for 
5  years  the  authoriiiation  for  appropria- 
tions under  the  act  The  bill  wa.s  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  committee 
without  amendment 

There  are  but  a  few  remaining  days 
for  this  86th  Congress,  yet  the  question 
of  the  extension  of  the  Library  Services 
Act  has  not  been  resolved  by  this  body. 
In  view  of  the  time  in  which  we  must  act. 
and  the  very  positive  need  for  the  enact- 
ment of  H  R  12125.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
■should  be  considered  under  suspension  of 
the  rules. 

As  I  have  said.  H  R  12125  would  extend 
for  5  additional  years  th-'  provisions  of 
Public  Law  597.  the  Library  Services  Act. 
passed  in  1956.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  Library  Services  Act.  you  will  recall, 
was  to  stimulate  the  States  in  providing 
better  pub.ic  library  services  for  rural 
areas  The  act  was  designed  to  assist  in 
eliminating  a  serious  deficiency  in  the 
educational  program  of  the  Nation,  the 
lack  of  adequate  public  library  services 
in  towns,  villages,  farming  communities, 
and  other  nonurban  areas.  Federal 
funds  under  the  act  could  be  used  for 
books,  library-  materials  and  equipment. 


salaries   and   other    operating   expenses, 
but  not  for  constiuction 

This  program  of  federal  assistance 
proved  to  be  just  the  spark  needed  to 
stimulate  State  efforts,  and  there  is  to- 
day an  abundance  of  evidence  supp<:irnng 
Its  success.  We  know,  for  example  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  vSpecial  Education 
held  extensive  hearings  on  more  than  50 
bills  which  provide  for  the  extension  of 
the  Rural  Library  Services  Act.  Accord- 
ing to  a  report  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  testi- 
mony from  persons  representing  every 
section  of  the  country,  was.  without  ex- 
ception, in  favor  of  the  expansion  of  the 
Library  Services  Act.  Favorable  testi- 
mony indicating  progress  under  the 
library  services  program  was  presented 
by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Moreover,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
presented  clear  evidence  of  the  value  of 
continuing  the  program  The  Office  of 
Education  summed  up  this  need  for  ex- 
tension of  the  act  in  its  report  which 
stated  in  part: 

We  recommend  that  the  act  be  extended 
for  an  additional  5  years,  to  June  30.  1966. 
An  excellent  Investment  has  been  made  In 
building  State  programs  for  rural  public 
library  development  to  maxlmtim  effective- 
ness. An  extension  of  the  act  will  enable 
many  more  rural  areas  still  without  library 
service  or  with  Inadequate  services  to  ex- 
perience new  or  improved  service  and  to 
benefit  directly  by  a  cooperative  State-local- 
Federal  library  development  project. 

We  can  hardly  read  the  p>ages  of  the 
high-caliber  newspapers  of  this  country: 
or  pick  up  one  of  our  well-known, 
widely  circulated  magazines;  or  listen 
to  an  address  by  learned  authorities  in 
the  field  of  education;  or  listen  to  the 
-Statements  of  our  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber,  without  hearing  again  and 
ucam — a  plea  on  behalf  of  intellectual 
pursuits  and  the  development  of  a  more 
highly  informed  and  more  learned  so- 
ciety Moreover,  we  know  that  through 
books  freemen  may  expose  their  minds 
to  the  progress  of  the  past,  to  the  teach- 
ings of  great  men.  to  the  prophecy  of 
modern  philosophers,  and  to  pertinent 
explanations  of  the  phenomenal  tech- 
nology of  this  fascinating  and  complex 
era.  To  insure  that  all  citizens  enjoy 
the  same  opportunity  for  the  intellectual 
challenge  of  good  books,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  assist  those  rural  areas  in  need 
of  assistance  in  the  expansion  of  their 
library  protjrams. 

Mr.'^  P  L  Bull,  legislative  chairman, 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  spoke  to  this  general  point 
when  she  testified  before  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  in  support 
of  an  extension  of  the  Library  Services 
Act     Mrs.  Bull  said,  in  part; 

At  the  end  of  each  school  year  we  receive 
reports  from  all  the  52  State  congresses. 
The  most  recent  of  these  Indicates,  almost 
without  exception,  that  the  Federal  aid  re- 
ceived from  the  Library  Services  Act  has 
been  a  tremendous  stimulant  and  Incentive 
for  expanding  and  Improving  good  library 
service  In  rural  areas.  The  reports  indicate 
the  changing  attitude  of  the  general  public 
toward  library  development  Is  most  encour- 
aging and  wholesome,  as  they  have  learned 
what  good  library  service  Is  and  what  It 
means  to  the  economic  as  well  as  the  cul- 
tural welfare  of  the  community. 


Studies  of  the  effect  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act  upon  children  are  emphasizing  what 
book-loving  parents  have  always  urged — that 
the  surest  way.  the  most  effective  way,  to 
build  up  in  children  the  sound  values  which 
are  a  defense  agalr\st  trash  and  obscenity  is 
to  steep  the  children  In  good  reading. 

Our  PTAs  recognize  libraries  of  an  essen- 
tial factor  In  education.  We  no  longer  think 
of  education  and  learning  In  terms  of  years 
In  school,  but  as  something  that  continues 
and  must  be  made  available  to  everyone, 
and  particularly  to  those  in  the  more  re- 
mote areas. 

Under  the  Library  Services  Act  more 
than  5  million  books  have  been  pur- 
chased; large-scale  buying  and  catalog- 
ing systems  have  been  made  possible 
which  have  cut  costs  of  operation  and 
opened  new  plans  for  op)eratlons;  and 
the  movement  toward  larger  administra- 
tive units  for  efiBciency  and  economy  of 
State  library  operation  has  been  greatly 
stimulated. 

Of  particular  significance  to  me.  is  the 
fact  that  200  new  bookmobiles  have  been 
added  to  those  already  serving  people. 
These  bookmobiles  are  in  actuality — 
taking  the  WTitten  word  to  the  people — 
a  task  of  importance  in  library  service 
to  rural  communities  where  families  are 
sparsely  settled. 

There  are  almost  25  million  people  in 
the  United  States  without  access  to  local 
public  libraries.  More  than  250  counties 
do  not  have  a  single  public  library  In 
1961.  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
22  million  rural  Americans  without  ac- 
cess to  public  library  services.  18  million 
more  with  inadequate  service,  and  150 
counties  without  any  service.  Moreover, 
the  costs  of  books,  periodicals,  and  book- 
mobiles have  increased  significantly. 
For  example,  one  study  reports: 

That  from  1947  to  1958  the  price  Increase 
[of  books  in  13  different  subject  fields) 
ranged  from  47  to  58  i>ercent 

In  the  area  of  U.3  periodical  prices,  the 
average  cost  of  periodicals  In  the  field  of 
agriculture  In  1947-40  was  $1  77,  and  In  1958 
the  average  cost  was  $2  48. 

Before  1946  few  boolcmoblles  were  being 
manufactured.  Converted  buses  and  trailers 
were  In  use  In  some  areas.  In  1947  a  book- 
mobile carrying  1,000  to  1,400  books  cost 
alx>ut  tagOO.  In  1959  a  bookmobile  carry- 
ing 1,600  books  cost  about  »7.600  (and  this 
Is  for  the  smallest  standard  model  available 
today].  Other  models  and  sizes  show  ever 
greater  Increases  In  costs. 

According  to  Information  obtained  from  a 
leading  library  supply  hotise,  there  has  been 
a  38-percent  overaU  Increase  In  all  items 
since  1950. 

Unquestionably.  States  have  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  the  assistance  which  an 
extension  of  the  Library  Services  Act 
will  afford.  And  this  need  is  not  because 
State  efforts  in  this  area  are  lacking.  On 
the  contrary,  such  efforts  have  been  com- 
mendable. Again  turning  to  the  House 
report,  we  learn  that  ••  •  •  over  the 
4-year  period  the  act  has  been  in  opera- 
tion less  than  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  act  has  been  appro- 
priated. Over  the  same  4-year  period 
State  and  local  matching  funds  have 
Increased  over  300  percent — from  $4,373- 
826  in  1957  to  $13,176,916  In  1960  State 
appropriations  for  rural  library  service 
have  increased  54  percent  between  fi.scal 
1956  and  fiscal  1960  and  local  library 
funds  have  increased  45  percent  during 
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this  time."    I  agree  with  the  committee 
that  this  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  resF>onse  of  State  and  local  efforts  to 
the  stimulation  of  Federal  aid 
It  was  further  pointed  out  that — 

Although  Slate  and  local  support  has  in- 
creased remarkably  since  the  beginning  of 
the  act.  the  flnanclai  assistance  they  are 
able  to  provide  is  still  Inadequate. 

I  share  the-  belief  that  since  State  and 
local  communities  have  seen  whst  ade- 
quate library  service  means  to  their  cul- 
tural and  informational  life,  they  will 
provide  even  more  support  We  must 
not  let  these  people  down  at  this  time 
w  hen  such  encouraging  efforts  are  every- 
where evident. 

In  conclusion,  we  might  well  take  our 
guide  to  favorable  action  on  the  bill  to 
extend  the  Rural  Library  Services  Act 
from  these  famous  words  by  Milton — 

A  good  book  is  the  precious  Ufeblood  of  a 
master  spirit,  Imbalmed  and  treasured  up  on 
purpose  to  life  beyond  life. 


Catholics   on   the    Fourth   of    July 


EXTENSION  OF  HEM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    MTW    TOiUC 

IN  THE  HOU^-E  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  30,  1960 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
liisert  int.^)  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dre.ss  which  I  delivered  rec'ently  at  an 
Independence  Day  celebration  of  the 
I^jng  Island  treiieral  a.s.sembly  of  the 
Kmghus  of  Columbus  at  Fro.spect  Park. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.: 
Addrcsjs  bt   C'Ncbk-ssmaj*  Victor  L.  ANTtrso, 

iNDEpr.VljF.Ni  E        IJ.\Z        CKLXBRATION,        LONG 
I.SI.A.ND      OKNSaiAL      A,SSrMBLY        K  NIGHTS      OF 

C"  .1  ••MBUs,  PaosPK  r  Pakk.  BRi".K.LyN.  NY. 

Mr  Chairman,  reverend  clergy,  my  fellow 
members  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  It  is  indeed  a  real  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  here  today  and  to  participate 
In  this  celebration  At  a  time  when  our 
Nation  Is  on  the  de'e-.-  r  in  many  rtpas  of 
the  world.  It  is  go-  ■<!  t-  see  proud  and  pa- 
triotic citizens  get  :._•»>•  her  on  this  occasion 
to  celebrate  our  Nai;    :.  s  independence  Day. 

May  I  first  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  to  Its  capable  and 
patriotic  leaders  for  sponsoring  this  annual 
celebration.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  such  an  organization  I  wish  many 
others  would  follow  your  fine  example  on 
this  day 

Prom  Its  earliest  befrtnntngs.  America  has 
been  a  land  of  Immigrants  of  various  na- 
tional origins  and  religious  faiths.  All  of 
us  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  these  peo- 
ple brought  with  them  to  this  country  the 
rich  heritage  of  their  national  culture  and 
religious  beliefs,  along  with  their  passionate 
love  for  freedom  and  human  dignity.  They 
have  helped  build  America,  physically  and 
spiritually,  to  Its  present  greatness. 

For  Catholics,  this  Independence  Day 
Bhould  be  an  occasion  for  Joy  and  celebra- 
tion. Up  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
of  1776.  Catholics  were  prohibited  from  vot- 
ing and  holding  ofHce  In  every  one  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies.  They  were  forbidden  to 
worship  publicly,  except  In  Pennsylvania. 
They  were  often  the  target  of  the  most  Insult- 
ing epithets  hurled  in  their  direction      And 


yet,  when  the  struggle  for  America's  Inde- 
pendence began,  they  were  not  only  loyal  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  but  were  among  the 
first  to  rally  almost  as  a  unit  to  the  patriotic 
cause. 

The  names  of  many  Catholics  associated 
with  that  struggle  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion at  this  time.  Let  me  but  add  that,  ac- 
cording to  authentic  records,  about  38  per- 
cent of  the  men  in  Washington's  armies 
were  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Furthermore, 
Catholic  France  came  to  the  aid  of  the  pa- 
triots by  sending  money,  supplies  and  arms, 
as  well  as  a  substantial  part  of  her  military 
and  naval  forces  under  the  leadership  of 
LaFayette.  Rochambeau.  and  De  Grasse. 
From  Catholic  Poland  came  two  great  mili- 
tary leaders:  Pulaski  and  Kosciusko,  while 
from  Catholic  Spain  came  money  and  arms 
Without  all  this  aid,  victory  would  have  been 
Impossible  and  freedom  would  have  been 
delayed  In  this  country  perhaps  for  many 
decides. 

Let  us  remember  these  facts  on  this  great 
day.  Let  us  recall  the  role  played  by  Catho- 
lics In  helping  to  win  our  Independence.  In 
founding  our  Nation,  and  In  defending  Its 
unity. 

George  Washington  was  aware  of  this  aid 
throughout  the  Revolution.  In  fact,  in 
years  later  as  F^resldent  Washlngt-on.  he 
wrote  to  American  Catholics 

"I  presimie  that  your  fellow  citizens  of 
all  denominations  will  not  forget  the  pa- 
triotic part  which  you  took  in  the  accum- 
pUshment  of  our  Revolution  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  Government,  or  the  impor- 
tant assistance  which  they  received  from  a 
Nation  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
iB  professed." 

One  of  the  cherished  historic  relics  of 
those  historic  days  Is  the  Liberty  Bell,  which 
can  stli:  be  seen  In  Independence  Hall  In 
PhUadelphia.  It  was  that  bell  that  pro- 
claimed the  Declaration  of  Independence  on 
Jul;  4.  1776 — Just  184  years  ago  today  On 
that  bell  is  Inscribed  a  very  famous  passage 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  is  still  very 
clear  and  readable  today:  ■Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof." 

That  inscription  shows  the  close  relation- 
ship that  existed  In  those  days  between 
freedom  and  moral  responsibility,  and  the 
concern  they  had  then  for  religious  duty 
and  public  virtue.  They  understood  that 
God  gave  them  their  freedom,  and  they  cher- 
ished this  freedom. 

There  is  no  Incompatibility  between  the 
teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
concepts  of  liberty  and  responsibility  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
or  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
In  our  catechism,  which  Is  used  as  the  bafis 
for  religious  instruction  of  Catholic  children 
In  this  country,  we  find  this  statement: 

"A  citizen  must  love  his  country,  l>e  sin- 
cerely Interested  In  its  welfare  and  respect 
and  obey  its   lawful   authority  •' 

In  thU  way,  the  church  expresses  Its  views 
on  the  obligations  of  citizenship  the  aoncern 
for  the  country's  welfare  and  the  citizen's 
obedience  of  lawful  authority  which  c<>mes 
from  God — the  source  of  all  authority 

As  we  look  upon  America  today,  we  see 
that  Its  face  is  that  of  a  Land  which  enjoys 
vast  material  blessings,  a  land  of  plenty,  of 
tremendous  agricultviral  and  industrial  pro- 
ductivity, of  great  scientific  achievement-? 
It  is  a  land  which  has  reached  the  greatest 
peak  not  only  In  economic  progress,  but  also 
in  political  liberty  and  religious  freedom.  In 
the  long  and  turtxulent  history  of  mankind 
there  has  been  no  equal  to  It 

But  the  face  of  America,  iv-  we  k.iow  it 
today,  was  made  possible  only  by  its  people, 
by  Its  own  humjm  resources,  by  the  labor 
they  put  into  It,  by  their  sweat,  toll,  and 
tears,  by  their  confidence  In  themselves — 
but,  moert.  Important  of  all.  by  their  confi- 
dence In  America  and  in  its  futtire.    We  and 


otir  children  do  not  want  the  face  of  Amer- 
ica   marred    or    overshad<iwed    by    any    other 

ctnicepts  or  ftM-elgn   Ideoioeiee 

There  Is  a  very  interesting  aXfyry  told  about 
LeonriXdo  da  Vinci  the  famous  Italian  paint- 
er, sculptor,  and  scientist  of  the  15th  and 
early  16th  century  When  Da  Vinci  decided 
to  paint  the  "Last  Supper.  '  he  threw  all  his 
energies  into  the  work.  He  labored  day  and 
night  He  studied  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament  where  the  sacramental  feast  Is 
described.  In  order  to  fully  grasp  and  re- 
produce the  menciorable  scene  At  last  his 
work  was  finished  and  Da  Vinci  invited  a 
few  close  friends  to  see  It.  They  gazed  at- 
tentively at  the  painting,  and  then  one  of 
them  spoke  up  with  greet  admiration  of  a 
golden  chalice  shown  on  the  table  where  the 
Lord  and  his  disciples  sat 

"The  sh^>e,  the  color,  and  the  size  of  this 
chaiice  are  perfect,"  he  said  1:  Is  the  most 
beautiful  object  In  the  picture 

When  Leonardo  da  Vinci  heard  what  he 
said,  he  took  a  brush,  dipped  It  in  black 
paint,  and  smeared  It  over  the  whole  can- 
vas. He  then  said  to  his  astonished  friend: 
"If  what  you  tell  me  Is  true,  that  the 
chalice  is  the  most  beautiful  object,  then 
my  painting  Is  a  failure.  I  meant  my  Mas- 
ter's face  to  be  the  chief  and  most  beautiful 
object. 

In  a  way.  each  of  us  is  painting  a  picture 
of  life,  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  not 
so  good.  In  painting  this  picture  of  our  UJe. 
some  of  us  will  often  make  the  trifles,  the 
petty  things,  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
on  the  canvas.  The  great  majority  of  the 
I>eople,  however,  are  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  trifles  and  the  important  things 
m  life. 

If  our  country  Is  richer  and  stronger  today. 
If  the  face  of  America  Is  that  of  a  land  en- 
Joying  many  blessings.  It  Is  due  In  great 
measure  to  the  efforts  and  the  hard  labor 
on  the  part  of  all  these  p«>ple  who  preceded 
us.  It  Is  due  also  to  the  infasion  of  their 
ideals,  their  culture  and  their  religious  tra- 
ditions. All  of  these  have  been  blended  with 
American  democratic  life,  to  give  it  greater 
substance,  harmony,  and  unity  of  purpose 
America  ou-es  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
these  rellgiovis  groups,  who  have  Joined  their 
destinies  with  those  of  America  in  order  to 
make  It  truly  a  land  of  freedom  and  a  leader 
among  nations.  I  ask  you.  m.y  friends  where 
but  in  a  land  such  as  ours  could  people  of 
various  national  origins  and  religious  beliefs 
get  together  at  a  public  meeting  like  this? 
The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  "as  a  man 
t.hmketh  in  his  heart  sc.  Is  he  "  This  Biblical 
admonition  reminds  us  that  we  cannot  think 
in  terms  of  failure,  and  then  hope  to  suc- 
ceed, we  cannot  think  in  terms  of  weakness 
and  hope  to  be  strong — ajiy  more  than  we 
can  think  in  terms  of  doubt,  and  then  have 
faith  We  mvist  think  in  terms  of  faith  In 
G^Td.  faith  in  our  fellow  men.  and  faith  in 
America.  We  must  think  In  terms  of  a 
strong  America,  an  America  that  has  suc- 
ceeded m  the  past  and  will  succeed  alsc'  In 
the   future. 

This  is  a  time  of  responsibility  which  finds 
us  at  the  cr^Ts^roads  of  human  afTalrs — 
where  one  road  leads  to  higher  destiny  the 
other  to  horrible  destruction.  This  Is  also 
an  heroic  period  In  the  annals  of  human 
history  which  requires  heroic  efforts  Just  as 
July  4,  1776,  was  in  the  early  days  of  our 
Republic  We  have  the  opportunity  to  help 
lift  the  impoverished  and  underno'irlshed 
nations  U";  a  better  life  But,  ir.  addition  to 
the  great  hui.pet  f  .^r  f'»d  and  sustenance, 
there  is  an  even  greater  hunger  in  the  world 
today  for  freedom   and   equa'.ity. 

Here,  in  the  United  States,  we  fotipht  a 
revolution  to  attain  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. Yet,  we  cannot  understand  the  surge 
for  freedom  In  other  nations.  We  call  It 
Oommunlst-lnsplred  We  are  wrong  It  may 
be  encouraged  by  the  Oommunists,  but  the 
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uaspu-a.tii'Q  and  s'ars;e  f')r  freetiom  axid  in- 
dependence exisw  tn  td\  pe<TC>;es — whether 
b.acfc,  yeUow,  or  white  When  we  under- 
stand  tliu  we  will  liave  th^ewe  pe<:>ple«  as  our 
friends  and  prevent  the  influence  of  com- 
ir.u:.i.sm — and   on.y    then. 

Let  tile  world  learn  fr  >:n  --he  Catholic  faith 
tjecause  u  has  ^>een  this  faith,  more  than 
anjr-hin^  else,  wluch  h.xs  •. r. w.u- '^ed  the  effort* 
of  Comman^t  .eaders  t.)  ^a;n  world  domi- 
nation. 

May  God  ?ive  ils  the  stren^h  of  faith  to 
carry  oii  •yux  crusade  for  peace  and  rellgloua 
freedom  th-oughout  the  world. 


One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Anniver- 
sary of   Gardner,   Matt. 


EXTENSION  OF  RFM.ARKLS 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF     M-\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEINTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  30,  1960 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr  Speakt-r,  I  am 
privileged  and  honored  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  HoiL=;e  that  the  city  of 
Gardner,  Ma.ss.,  in  my  district  is  cele- 
brating this  week  its  175th  anniversary 
with  an  impressive  protjrarn  of  activities 
to  commemorate  this  ouistanding  event. 
In  recogrution  of  this  anniversary.  I  am 
introducing  an  appropriate  resolution 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  which 
extends  ?re<^tings  and  congratulations  to 
the  commiunity  on  the  occasion  of  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
as  a  town  of  Gardner,  Mas.= 

It  was  on  June  27,  1785.  tiiat  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  approved  the  petition  of 
some  30  citizens  to  incorporate  the  town- 
ship of  Gardner,  named  after  the  great 
hero  of  Bunker  Hill.  Col.  Thomas  Gard- 
ner, from  portions  of  the  surrounding 
towns  of  Winchendon,  Ashbumham, 
Westmaister,  and  Tcmpleton.  At  the 
tixne  of  incorporation,  Ciardner  had  a 
population  of  about  375.  made  up  of 
some  60  families  mc-tly  enea-;ed  in 
farmine. 

Located  in  an  area  of  Ma.-sachusetts 
which  was  settled  by  pioneer  colonists 
in  the  early  days  of  American  history, 
Gardner  has  grown  from  this  sm.ail  be- 
guining  into  a  thrivmg  and  active  coni- 
m'onity  of  some  20.000  people.  Tfxlay. 
Gardner  is  a  busy  manufacturing  center 
known  as  the  Chair  City  of  the  World, 
symbolic  of  its  fame  as  a  furniture  mak- 
ing center.  Tne  mianufacture  of  fine 
furniture  m  Gardner  goes  back  to  1805 
and  the  community  takes  pride  in  the 
fact  that  its  artLsans  and  craftsmen  have 
made  the  name  of  Gardner  synonymous 
with  that  of  quality  furniture. 

Furniture  making  is  Gardner's  chief 
industry  with  some  100  factories,  big  and 
5;mal!,  makinu;  home  furnishings  of  all 
j^kmds.  Among  the  largest  furniture 
makers  is  the  well-known  Heywood- 
Wakefteld  plant,  one  of  the  oldest  furni- 
ture manufacturers  in  America.  It  re- 
mains under  the  active  management  of 
direct  descendants  of  the  five  Heywood 
brothers,  who  founded  the  company  in 
1826.  There  are  other  outstanding  con- 
cerns too  numerous  to  recite  here. 


In  these  brief  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  not  possible  for  me  to  recount  in  full 
the  story  of  this  historic  Massachusetts 
community,  but  I  would  like  to  pay  richly 
deserved  tribute  to  the  early  settlers  of 
Gardner  who  helped  to  build  this  great 
country  of  ours  with  their  magnificent 
sacrifices,  struggles,  and  accomplish- 
ments. The  record  of  their  superb  work 
and  contributions  lives  to  this  day.  and 
Gardner  can  take  justifiable  pride  in  the 
remarkable  legacy  it  now  possesses. 

Efforts  to  form  the  separate  township 
of  Gardner  first  began  in  1781.  With  the 
help  of  neighboring  towns,  this  became  a 
reality  on  June  27,  1785.  when  Gardner 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  from  parts 
of  four  neighboring  towns.  Gardner 
took  about  6,000  acres  from  Westminster. 
2,800  acres  from  Ashbumham,  4.500 
acres  from  Winchendon,  and  700  acres 
from  Templeton. 

For  some  50  years,  farming  was  the 
m^in  occupation  and  those  few  first  in- 
dustries were  those  which  met  the  needs 
of  farmers.  Chairmaking  had  its  start  in 
1805  when  James  M.  Comee  began  the 
manufacture  of  chairs  in  his  home.  This 
work  was  done  by  hand  except  for  the 
legs  which  were  turned  by  a  lathe.  His 
product  was  well  received  in  such  cities 
as  Worcester,  Springfield,  and  Boston 
and  it  soon  became  necessary  for  him  to 
hire  workmen  to  meet  the  demand. 

From  this  small  enterprise  grew  the 
great  Gardner  furniture  industry  of  to- 
day and  diversified  manufacturing  enter- 
pnses  from  baby  and  doll  carriages  to 
industrial  time  recorders. 

I  am  prompted  on  this  occasion  to  say 
a  word  about  the  leadership  and  the 
people  of  Gardner  with  special  emphasis 
on  this  generation. 

Like  most  New  England  communities, 
Gardner  originated  in  travail,  pains- 
taking work  and  bitter  sacrifice.  The 
early  founders  meant  business.  They 
were  not  confounded  by  the  grandiose, 
economic  schemes  and  social  ventures 
that  confront  us.  They  were  a  devout 
and  patriotic  people.  They  placed  their 
faith  in  their  God  and  their  reliance  in 
the  developing  strength  of  their  free  In- 
stitutions and  their  courageous  fellow 
countrymen. 

First  of  all.  they  established  places  of 
worship,  meeting  houses,  schools  and 
libraries.  The  rows  of  stone  walls  which 
cover  so  much  of  the  New  England 
countryside  are  silent,  but  impressive 
testimony  to  their  industry  and  laborious 
work.  They  zealously  pursued  the  arts 
of  agriculture  and  husbandry  and  wrung 
out  of  the  stubborn,  rock-strewn  soil  and 
rugged  hills  of  colonial  lands  a  meager, 
hard-earned  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families  that  nurtured  a  whole- 
some, loyal  family  life. 

They  encouraged  learning,  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  diligently  embraced 
education  as  a  means  of  securing  better 
leadership  and  developing  their  re- 
sources, and  lifting  the  levels  of  knowl- 
edge, intelligence  and  know-how. 

Their  patriotism  was  not  only  a  watch- 
word ;  it  was  an  all-embracing,  con- 
stantly felt  resolution  to  defend  and  de- 
velop their  sacred  birthright. 

Present-day  Gardner  has  many  out- 
standing leaders  imbued  with  this  devo- 


tion to  basic  values  and  fundamental 
Irvstltutions  I  know  of  no  other  Ameri- 
can community  that  can  boast  of  better 
leadership  in  Its  Industrial,  civic,  and 
political  activities.  Labor  and  manage- 
ment, banking  and  manufacturing, 
artisan  and  professional  man,  banker 
and  religious  leader,  worker  and  teacher, 
every  class  and  group  of  Gardner's  so- 
ciety, work  hand  in  hand  to  promote  the 
common  interest  of  the  city. 

Thus,  an  enviable  esprit  de  corps  has 
been  built,  animated  by  strong,  capable, 
public-spirited  leaders,  drawing  sus- 
tenance from  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  people,  who  are  quick  to  recognize 
not  only  what  is  in  the  Interests  of  the 
city,  but  what  squares  with  the  rules  of 
humanity  and  justice. 

I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  this  great 
city  with  its  superb  leaders  and  loyal 
people.  It  is  without  question  one  of  the 
cleanest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  Amer- 
ican cities,  and  It  could  never  be  ex- 
celled in  its  civic  spirit  and  patriotic 
fervor. 

Gardner  is  Indeed  a  queen  and  a  gem 
among  the  cities  of  the  Nation,  and  on  its 
175th  anniversary.  I  am  highly  privileged 
to  hail,  salute,  and  heartily  congratulate 
the  leaders  and  the  people  of  this  hard- 
working, warm-hearted,  dignified,  and 
charming  city. 

Gardner  marches  into  the  future  with 
the  vibrant  confidence  bom  of  Its  il- 
lustrious heritage  and  past  successes,  in- 
spired by  a  most  able  and  vigorous  lead- 
ership, and  sustained  by  a  loyal  and  de- 
voted people. 

Gardner,  working  harmoniously  for  the 
advancement  of  the  community,  will 
move  ahead  in  growth  and  progress  In 
these  years,  and  in  the  years  to  come, 
ever  growing  stronger  in  a  material  sense 
and  ever  preserving  and  enhancing  that 
quaUty  of  spiritual  dedication  for  which 
it  is  noted  and  which  will  continue  to 
engender  In  its  citizenry  those  close  ties 
of  loyalty,  respect,  and  affection  which 
are  so  essential  to  American  community 
hfe  and  so  valuable  in  safeguarding  the 
fountainhead  of  American  enterprise 
and  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  observance  of  its  175th 
anniversary.  Gardner  has  arranged  a 
varied  program  of  events  extending  from 
June  27  to  July  4  which  should  long  be 
remembered  by  northern  Worcester 
County.  Among  the  highlights  will  be 
a  general  reunion  of  all  Gardner  High 
School  classes,  which  promises  to  be  the 
largest  class  reunion  ever  held  at  the 
school,  a  huge  civic  parade,  reportedly 
the  biggest  since  Gardner  celebrated  its 
150th  anniversary  25  years  ago.  an  out- 
standing NEAAU  swimming  meet,  and 
finally  on  July  4  as  the  grand  finale,  an 
old-fashioned  mammoth  fireworks  dis- 
play with  every  indication  it  will  be  the 
most  spectacular  in  central  New  England 
on  that  date. 

In  addition,  a  Founder's  Day  program 
will  be  held  on  July  2  under  the  direction 
of  the  Honorable  M.  Alan  Moore,  district 
court  judge,  which  will  review  Gardner's 
history  and  growth.  Representatives  of 
neighboring  towns  from  which  Gardner 
was  formed  will  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. 
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Also  on  July  2,  there  will  be  held  a 
general  class  reunion  at  Gardner  High 
School,    the   largest    gathering    ever   of 
alumni  of  this  outstanding  school,  which 
will    fumi.sh    dramatic    and    convincing 
proof  of  this   school's   contributions   to 
the  growth  and  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity.    Several  thousand  will  attend  the 
special  program  planned  at  Stone  Field. 
Gardners  175th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion program  opened  on  Monday  of  this 
week    with    a    special    proclamation    by 
Mayor  Cyrille  P.  Landry.     This  procla- 
mation so  fittingly  sets  the  general  char- 
acter of   the  Gardner   observance  that 
under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
text  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Gardner   (Ma«s.)    News,  June  27, 
19601 
Proclamation 

Gardner's  175th  annlrersary  celebration 
gets  underway  today  with  a  proclamation  by 
Mayor  Cyrille  P  Landry  offlctally  setting 
aside  the  week  of  June  27-JuIy  4  for  the 
cltjrwlde  observance.  The  proclamation  fol- 
lows: 

CITT    OF    GARONEK     BY     HIS     HONOR.    CYRILLB    P. 
LANDRT,    MATOa,    A    FaOCLAMATION,     1960 

In  the  "History  ol  the  Town  of  Gardner" 
written  by  the  Reverend  William  D.  Her- 
rlck  and  others  (November  1877-July  1878) 
the  following  statement  appears:  'According 
to  the  most  accurate  lu/onnatlon,  which  we 
are  able  to  obtain,  regarding  the  initiatory 
steps,  taken  for  the  incorporation  of  this 
town.  Mr  John  Glazier,  then  a  citizen  of 
Westminster,  in  May  1785,  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Maaaachusetts  Legislature,  bear- 
ing about  30  slguaXures.  praying  t^iat  body  to 
erect  certain  portions  of  Winchendon,  Ash- 
bumham. Westminster,  and  Templeton,  In- 
to a  township,  called  Gardner." 

Acting  on  the  above  petiticin  the  general 
court  oi  Maasachueetts  on  June  27.  1785. 
created  the  town  of  Gardner,  securing  the 
neceMary  land  from  the  westerly  part  of 
Westminster,  the  southwesterly  part  of  Ash- 
burnham,  the  southeasterly  part  of  Win- 
chendon. and  the  easterly  part  of  Templeton. 
In  the  county  of  Worcester. 

The  history  referred  to  above  tells  us  that, 
as  far  as  is  known,  Gardner  had.  at  Its  in- 
oorporatlon  as  a  town,  "a  population  of  only 
about  375.  embraced  in  about  60  famUles." 
The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
during  the  first  20  years  following  the  in- 
corporation, was  farming.  At  the  present 
time  Gardner — having  become  a  city  Janu- 
ary 1.  1923 — has  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 20,000  and  has  become  a  manufacttir- 
Ing  center  whose  products  are  known 
throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  only  fitting  that  we  celebrate  the 
175th  birthday  of  our  fair  city  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  those  who  helped  to  make  It  a  reality. 
Now,  therefore,  I,  CjTUle  P.  Landry,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Gardner,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
period  from  Monday,  June  27,  1960,  through 
Monday.  July  4.  1960.  for  the  175th  anniver- 
sary celebration  and  request  that  these  days 
be  observed  by  appropriate  events,  exercises, 
and  ceremonies  throughout  our  city  In  com- 
memoration of  Gardner's  Incorporation  as  a 
town  and  her  rich  heritage  since  that  time. 

Given  at  the  office  of  the  mayor,  this 
15th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
1960. 

Ctrille  p.  Lakdrt. 

By  His  Honor  the  Mayor. 

Gemia  J.  Pacocbca. 

City  Clerk. 

Through  the  effective  help  and  kind 
cooperation  of  Rear  Adm.  Fdwln  J.  Ro- 
land, commander  of  the  First  U.S.  Coast 
Guard    District    with    headquarters    at 


Boston,  Gardner  has  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  renowned  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy  Band,  which  will  be  fea- 
tured at  three  celebration  events:  the 
175th  anniversary  ball  at  the  National 
Guard  Armory,  a  band  concert  on  July 
3  at  Greenwood  Pool  during  the  NEAAU 
swim  meet,  and  participation  in  the 
July  4  parade. 

The  anniversary  program  of  events 
follows : 

June  27:  Proclamation  by  the  mayor  open- 
ing anniversary  week. 

June  28:  Coast  Guard  totor  for  leading 
citizens,  10:30  a.m..  aboard  Coast  Guard 
cutter  in  Boston  Harbor. 

June  29:  Gardner  Junior  Olympic  Day. 
track  and  field  comi>etltlon  for  city  youth, 
1  p.m. 

June  30:  Rotary  luncheon,  address  by 
Coast  Guard  official.  12:15  p.m  .  Colonial  Ho- 
tel: Gardner  High  School  Band  concert,  8 
p.m    Blckford  Playground. 

Jtily  1 :  Softball  game  between  Coast 
Guard  Academy  and  Napoleon  Club,  6:30 
p.m.,  OvUa  Case  Playground. 

July  2:  NEAAU  swimming  meet.  10  am.. 
Greenwood  Memorial  Pool :  Founders'  Day 
program.  2  p.m.,  Pearson  Auditorium;  Gard- 
ner High  School  general  class  reunion.  4:45 
p.m  ,  Stone  Field;  comedy  safety  boating  ex- 
hibition. 6:30  pm..  swimming  meet  finals,  8 
p.m..  Greenwood  Memorial  Pool;  175th  An- 
niversary Ball,  music  by  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy  Recruiting  Band,  8:30  p.m.,  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory. 

Juiy  3:  Anniversary  church  services,  morn- 
ing, city  churches;  NEAAU  swimming 
meet.  12:15  p.m..  Greenwood  Pool;  car  ex- 
hibition, sports,  classic,  antique,  and  vintage 
divisions,  2  p.m.,  Indvistrlal  Foundation 
Building;  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  band 
concert.  6  pm..  Greenwood  Pool;  swimming 
meet  finals.  6:16  pm  .  Greenwood  Pck^I. 

July  4:  Little  League  exhibition  game,  10 
a.m.  Little  League  Field;  anniversary  pa- 
rade. 3  p-m.,  streets  of  Gardner;  band  con- 
cert. 8  p.m..  fireworks  display.  9:45  pjn.. 
Gardner  Airport. 

This  well  rounded  program  of  anni- 
versary activities  is  being  met  with  the 
enthused  and  wholehearted  cooperation 
of  the  entire  Gardner  community.  In 
addition,  Gardner  will  be  host  to 
thousands  of  visitors  over  the  holiday 
weekend  since  the  celebration  is  one  of 
the  main  attractions  in  central  New- 
England  during  the  July  Fourth  holiday 
period. 

Elspecially  noteworthy  is  tlie  Fo imders' 
I>ay  program  planned  for  this  Sat  jrday 
at  Pearson  Auditorium  which  will  signaJ 
an  unusually  busy  weekend  of  anniver- 
sary activities.  Chairman  of  this  event 
is  the  Honorable  M.  Alan  Moore,  learned 
and  distinguished  Massachusetts  jurist 
who  presides  over  the  Gardner  district 
court.  Judge  Moore  directed  the 
Founders'  Day  program  during  Gard- 
ner's 150th  anniversary  in  1935.  The 
100th  anniversary  of  Gardner  in  1885 
was  presided  over  by  his  grandfather, 
the  Honorable  John  M.  Moore. 

Under  Judge  Moore's  direction,  a 
simple  but  eloquent  ceremony  will  set 
the  theme  of  the  Gardner  anniversary 
celebration — the  development  of  the 
community  from  a  small  settlenicnt  of 
some  60  farming  families  to  the  bu.^y  in- 
dustrial and  trade  center  the  city  is  to- 
day for  northern  Worcester  County. 
The  exercises  will  be  op>ened  by  greet- 
ings extended  by  Gardner's  mayor,  the 


Honorable  CjTille  P.  Landry.  In  turn, 
greeting*  and  best  wishes  to  Gardner 
will  be  extended  by  visiting  selectmen 
and  other  town  officials  from  the  four 
neighboring  towns  from  which  Gardner 
was  formed. 

The  Honorable  George  C.  Sweeney,  a 
native  of  Gardner  and  former  mayor, 
now  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  at  Boston,  will  address  the  group. 

The  exercises  will  also  feature  three 
historical  sketches  by  Dr.  Marie  Gearan, 
Mary  I.  Burch  and  Esther  Oilman  Moore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  Introduce  today  in  the  House  a  sF>ecial 
resolution  bringing  attention  to  the 
175th  anniversary  of  Gardner,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  extending  the  congratulations 
of  the  House  to  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Whereas  the  year  1960  marks  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  city 
of  Gardner,  Mass.,  as  a  town  on  June  27, 
1785;  and 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  Its  settlement 
in  1740  the  people  of  Gardner  have  figured 
conspicuously  in  the  founding,  growth,  and 
defense  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  the  175th  an- 
niversary of  Gardner  is  being  celebrated 
June  27  through  July  4.  1960,  with  Impres- 
sive community  ceremonies,  large  public 
gatherings  and  widespread  participation  of 
Massachusetts  citizens  and  visitors  from 
other  States  and  places:  and 

WTiereas  Gardner  Is  a  beautiful  commu- 
nity rich  in  historic  Interest,  well  known 
for  its  patriotic  contributions,  noted  for  Its 
many  famous  sons  and  daughters  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  In  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor and  many  facets  of  American  civili- 
zation: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  its  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  people  of  Gardner,  Mass  .  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  175tii  anniversary  of  this  com- 
munity and  the  House  of  Representatives 
further  expresses  its  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  services  rendered  to  the  Nation  by 
the  cltizenis  of  Gardner  during  the  past  175 
years. 


Annual  Meeting  of  Valley  Electric  Mem- 
bership Cooperative,  Natchitoches,  La., 
June  25.  1960 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  B.  McSWEEN 

OF     :     TIS1AN,\ 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  FIEPKESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  30,  1960 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  on  Saturday,  June  25.  1960, 
to  address  the  members  of  the  Valley 
Electric  Membership  Cooperative  at 
Natchitoches,  La.  I  appreciate  the  privi- 
lege of  inserting  this  speech  in  the 
Record: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  Invitation  to  be  on  your  program  today 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  Valley  Electric 
Membership  Cooperative.  I  am  particularly 
glad  to  be  able  to  have  a  role  in  celebrating 
the  sliver  anniversary  of  the  REA  loan  pro- 
gram. 1935  to  1960. 
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Jiotwlthstandlng  the  popularity  of  this 
great  program  which  has  done  so  much  for 
rural  America  In  the  last  25  years  I  find  that 
many  persons  would  like  to  know  n-.jre 
about  It 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adnnini.stration 
Is  a  lending  agency  of  the  I'  S  Depiirtnient 
of  Agriculture  It  makes  l.";ans  T'.  r,:..t.'.e 
electric  systems  and  telephone  ser.  ;>■  ;n 
rural  arei^  Congress  annually  determines 
the  amount  if  f-inds  that  REA  may  lend. 
In  this  regard  I  :un  happy  to  report  that 
there  will  be  a  carryover  from  the  current 
flscal  year  to  next  fiscal  year  which  begins 
next  month  of  ?110  million  which  has  not 
been  needed  for  REA  loan  applications  dur- 
ing tr.e  past  P-sral  year.  We  in  Congress  have 
appropriated  an  additional  $190  million  plus 
a  :;•;:. g^^r.cy  fund  of  an  additional  $120 
m.;..jn.  if  needed,  to  meet  loan  applications 
during  next  fiscal  year.  1961. 

REA    ESTABLISHED    IN     1935 

Eistabiished  in  1935  by  Executive  order  of 
the  President.  Congress  gave  REA  permanent 
status  In  1936  as  an  independent  agency. 
The  program  was  extended  indefinitely  in 
1644.  REA  has  been  an  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  since  1939.  when 
Congress  made  this  change. 

WHAT     REA     DOES 

For  rural  electrification  PEA  may  make 
loans  to  qualified  borrowers.  Loans  cover 
the  full  cost  of  constructing  powerlines  and 
other  facilities  to  serve  persons  in  rural 
areas.  These  loans  bear  2-percent  interest 
and  are  repaid  over  a  maximum  period  of 
35  years 

The  REA  telephone  loan  program  is  oper- 
ated much  in  'he  same  way. 

REA  it.^e.r  perates  no  electric  facilities. 
Its  main  functions  are  to  lend  money  and 
assure  repajTnent  through  appropriate  loan- 
sur  :  ..-'uig  activities.  Loans  are  repaid  from 
ij>ri:;ng  revenues  of  the  locally  owned,  lo- 
caiiy  managed  systems  it  finances.  Part  of 
each  consumer  s  monthly  payments  for  elec- 
tricity goes  to  pay  off  the  Government  loans. 
In  short,  your  Federal  Government,  through 
the  REA  agency,  operates  as  a  bank  to  assist 
rural  electric  power  fa'^illties. 

GROWTH     or     F\RM     ELECTRtTICATION 

The  first  central  electric  generating  sys- 
tem In  America  went  Into  service  in  1882. 
When  REA  was  created  In  1935  only  11  per- 
cent of  all  farms  had  electric  service.  Now 
98  percent  of  all  farms  are  electrified;  98 
percent  in  Louisiana.  More  than  half  of 
these  farms  get  power  from  REA-financed 
systems. 

About  93  percent  of  REAs  electrification 
loans  have  been  to  cooperatives.  These  co- 
operatives, such  as  the  Valley  Electric  Mem- 
bership Cooperative,  are  local,  independent, 
private  enterprises.  It  should  be  made  clear 
to  all  that  this  is  not  public  power;  this  Is 
not  socialism,  although  some  misinformed 
persona  confuse  cooperatives  with  public 
power.  In  fact,  some  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association's  officials  of- 
ten confuse  the  public  by  using  the  coopera- 
tives" money  to  support  public  power  and 
fight  private  power  In  my  humble  Judgment 
this  Is  a  mistake  which  hurts  the  cause  of 
the  co-ops  and  of  rural  consumers.  I  know 
full  well  that  co-op  members  and  rural  elec- 
tric consumers  in  Louisiana  are  believers  in 
private  enterprise  and  that  they  are  opposed 
to  socialism. 

As  of  January  1  of  this  year.  REA  had 
approved  over  $4  billion  in  loans  to  1.085 
borrowers.  They  included  984  cooperatives. 
50  public  districts.  27  other  public  bodies! 
and  24  electric  companies.  These  borrowers 
are  serving  over  4  7  million  consixmers  in  46 
States,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  monthly  average  power  consumption 
per  farm  is  now  350  kilowatt-hours,  more 
than  double  that  of  1950  Electricity  Is  a 
production  tool  for  farmers.  There  are  now 
more    than   400    farm    u.ses   for   electricity 


BKCORD         F     P.El'^  YM  F.NTS 

As  of  January  1  of  this  year  electric  bor- 
rowers had  paid  to  the  Government  a  total  of 
more  tl-.an  $1  2  billion  on  their  loans.  This 
includes  $669  million  repaid  on  principal, 
$397  million  paid  in  Interest,  and  $154  mil- 
lion paid  ahead  of  schedule.  One  borrower 
was  overdue  In  payments  amounting  to 
$97,600. 

You  can  thus  see  that  the  record  of 
REA  and  of  REA's  borrowers,  such  as 
VEMCO.  Is  tin  impressive  one  It  is  a  rec- 
ord to  build  on.  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
next  25  years  of  the  REA  program  will  be 
even  more  outstanding. 

ACRICULTtJHE    COMMITTEE 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  which  has  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  farm  credit  programs,  such 
as  the  Farm  Home  Administration.  Federal 
Lajid  Bank,  and  REA  The  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  have  the  best  inter- 
ests of  farmers  at  heart.  I  was  interested 
to  learn  that  I  am  the  first  Loulslanlan  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
since  the  late  Congressman  James  B    Aswell. 

HtrMPHRET-PRICE    BILL 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  there 
was  before  us  a  legislative  proposal  dealing 
with  REA.  known  as  the  Humphrey-Price 
bill.  It  was  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Melvtn  Price,  of  Illinois,  and 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Hitbetit  HtJMPHRrr. 
of  Minnesota  It  was  a  reorganization  bill. 
It  proposed  to  leave  REA  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  but  dip  the  wings  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  not  permit- 
ting him  to  have  the  authority  to  review 
the  loan  applications.  This  proposal  would 
have  created  a  hybrid  situation,  leaving 
REA  half  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  half  out  It  would  be  best  either  to 
leave  REA  like  it  Is  and  has  been  since  1939 
or  take  it  completely  out  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  make  it  an  Independent 
agency  as  It  was  before  1939. 

I  voted  against  this  Humphrey-Price  bill. 
The  fact  that  only  four  of  vis  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Psirty  voted  against  it  suggests  that 
It  was  3  party-line  Issue.  It  was  a  political 
slap  at  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which 
I  personally  did  not  feel  Justified  in  support- 
ing. My  party  had  not  been  able  to  beat 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  farm  com- 
modity questions.  Because  of  the  popularity 
of  the  REA  program  it  was  felt  that  an  REA 
bill  could  gather  the  number  of  votes  suffi- 
cient to  embarrass  him.  I  felt  that  It  was 
a  shame  to  carry  the  farm  fight  to  the  REA 
battleground  and  a  shame  to  get  REA  Into 
politics. 

When  the  President  vetoed  this  bill  I 
voted  to  sustain  his  veto  for  the  same  rea- 
son. ( Later  last  session  I  voted  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  the  public  works  ap- 
propriations bill,  which  had  in  It  money  for 
all  of  our  fiood  control  and  drainage  proj- 
ects.) 

Because  of  my  vote  on  this  bogus  Issue, 
I  received  both  praise  and  criticism.  I  was 
disappointed  to  receive  criticism  from  the 
hands  of  the  LECA  new8pai>er  i  which  you 
help  support),  which  said  that  my  vote  was 
a  vote  against  REA  But  I  was  proud  to 
receive  commendation  for  this  vote  from 
many  rural  electric  consumers,  who  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  I  was  willing  to  use  my 
Judgment  and  not  follow  the  mob.  If  my 
vote  was  a  vote  against  REA.  how  can  it  be 
explained  that  the  REA  program  has  had 
its  greatest  success  and  growth  under  its 
present  organizational  structure — In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture — which  was  recom- 
mended by  President  Roosevelt  and  passed 
by  Congress  In  1939? 

STATES    SIGHTS 

Individuals  are  often  right,  while  assocla- 
tlons  and  pressure  groups  are  often  wrong. 


I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  ire  for  States 
rights  and  believe  that  It  should  be  the  ;,,w 
of  the  land  I  certainly  believe  in  .states 
rights  and  shall  fight  for  it  as  long  as  I 
have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  representing 
you  in  Congress.  Let  me  tell  you  about  an- 
other bill  we  had  t>efore  us  last  session.  It 
was  a  States  rights  bill,  called  H.R  3.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the  power 
of  the  US.  Supreme  Court  by  overruling  a 
decision  which  gives  Federal  laws  the  pre- 
emption over  SUte  laws.  Under  this  Su- 
preme Court  decision  It  was  impossible  for 
States  to  try  seditlonlsts  under  State  laws. 
I  was  a  strong  and  active  supporter  of  H.R. 
3.  It  passed  the  House,  but  did  you  know 
that  Mr.  Clyde  Ellis,  the  manager  of  your 
parent  cooperative  organisation,  NR«CA. 
opposed  this  States  rights  bill?  This  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  associations  and  pres- 
sure groups  can  be  wrong 

Before  I  close  I  should  like  to  mention 
briefly  several  other  important  legislative 
matters  and  serious  problems  facing  our 
Nation. 

It  seems  as  if  the  entire  world  is  in  a  state 
of  turmoil.  The  riots  in  Japan.  Turkey, 
Korea,  and  in  Africa  have  been  most  serious! 
And  there  are  revolutionary  causes  and  plots 
brewing  In  many  other  nations  at  this  very 
minute. 

BLASTS    CASTBO 

The  most  serious  question  facing  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time,  however. 
is  Just  off  the  coast  of  Florida  on  the  island 
of  Cuba,  where  a  young  dictator  has  ridden 
to  power  dishonestly  on  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  liberty  Fidel  Castro  Is  nothing  but 
another  Latin  American  demagog  I  take 
that  back  He  is  more  than  a  demagog 
He  Is  also  a  Communist,  who  has  tossed 
aside  over  60  years  of  friendship  and  good 
relations  between  the  peoples  of  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  He  la  now  making  alli- 
ances with  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  that 
are  detrimental  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere In  fact  the  prospect  of  the  possibility 
Ity  of  Russian  missile  bases  located  in  Cuba 
Is  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  security  of 
this  Nation  In  all  our  history  It  is  high  time 
that  we  take  off  our  gloves  and  deal  with  this 
despicable  Communist  dictator  In  any  way 
that  may  be  necessary. 

OI»PO.SES    rOlEICN     AID 

Speaking  of  trouble  In  the  world,  we  do 
not  seem  to  be  accomplishing  much  with  our 
extravagant  foreign  aid  program.  As  you 
know.  I  have  opposed  foreign  aid  at  every 
turn;  the  authorization  bills  as  well  as  the 
appropriation  bills.  In  opposing  foreign  aid 
I  have  advocated  that  our  foreign  policy 
be  recast  In  the  light  of  disappointing  re- 
sults of  this  costly  program  for  over  10  years 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  have  recovered, 
and  they  are  beating  us  over  the  head  with 
their  cheap  imports  Nevertheless.  Congress 
has  Just  appropriated  almost  $4  billion  again 
for  foreign  aid.  but  not  without  a  fight  from 
many  of  us  who  do  not  believe  In  It.  We 
shall  continue  to  fight  this  outdated  pro- 
gram, and  our  ranks  are  Increasing  every 
year 

TOLEDO    DAM 

Let  me  say  a  word  to  you  at>out  the 
Toledo  Bend  Dam  project  on  the  Sabine 
River.  As  one  of  the  Louisiana  and  Texas 
Congressmen  bordering  on  the  Sabine  River 
who  was  contacted  In  Washington  last 
by  the  Sabine  River  Authority  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  I  have 
cooperated  In  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment step  up  its  study  of  the  Sabine  River 
In  the  event  the  asslsUnce  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  desired  in  the  development 
of  this  project.  Moneys  have  been  provided 
as  requested. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  mailed  a  newsletter  to 
the  residents  of  Vernon  and  Sabine  Parishes 
giving  complete  facts  on  thU  project  In  an 
effort   to  answer   the  many   Inquiries  about 
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the  scope  of  this  project  that  I  have  recently 
received.  In  this  newsletter  I  pointed  out 
the  great  value  that  this  project  could  have 
for  western  Louisiana. 

Sponsors  of  this  project  hare  been  reluc- 
tant to  have  the  Federal  Government  build 
It  for  several  reasons,  such  as  the  ownership 
of  the  shoreline,  use  of  the  water  rights, 
control  of  the  electric  power  project  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  loss  of  water 
to  Texas  If  the  project  should  be  built  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Because  of  the  excellent  progress  being 
made  during  this  session  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  it  appears  that  the  Toledo  Dam 
project  Is  now  nearer  to  reality  than  ever 
before.  The  members  of  the  Sabine  and 
Vernon  Parish  delegations  to  the  legislature 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  excellent 
work  as  Is  Governor  Davis  and  the  State 
administration  for  supporting  It. 

I  note  that  certain  political  candidates 
are  now  embracing  this  popular  project,  al- 
though they  hare  never  before  now  ever 
lifted  a  finger  themselves  to  do  anything 
about  It. 

I  thank  you  again  for  this  privilege  of 
being  with  you  today  I  extend  to  all  of 
you  my  very  best  wishes  for  another  suc- 
cessful year. 


H  R.  S70.  To  Abolish  Capital 
Punishment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

K     n:  w    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRISENTATTVES 
Thursday,  June  30,  1960 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  privilege  on  May  25,  1960,  to  appear 
before  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  support  of 
my  bill.  H  R  870.  to  abolish  capital  pun- 
ishment. 

My  testimony  was  as  follOT*s: 

STATEMENT     OF    THE     HONORABLE     ABRAHAM     J. 

MuLTER,    A    Representative    in    Congress 
Pkom  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  Mti,TEH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you 
for  that  very  kind  Introduction.  It  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  appear 
before  you  and  your  distinguished  colleagues 
and  present  my  views.  Even  though  some- 
times we  are  In  disagreement  it  Is  always  an 
agreeable  disagreement  and  looking  toward 
getting  the  best  legislation  on  the  subject 
presented. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing before  you  in  presenting  my  bill, 
HJl.  870.  which  would  abolish  the  death  pen- 
alty under  all  laws  of  tbs  United  States 
enacted  by  the  Congress  except  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice. 

My  bill  does  not  touch  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  I  thought  it  did  not  touch  any  of  the 
espionage  acts.  It  certainly  was  not  in- 
tended to  do  so.  If  It  does,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  committee's  amending  It  In  that 
respect  or  in  any  other  respect,  for  that  mat- 
ter, to  meet  with  the  will  and  Intent  of  the 
Congress. 

If  HR.  870  is  enacted,  then  the  extreme 
punishment  under  our  Federal  laws  would  be 
life    Imprisonment    Instead   of   death. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  bill 
does  not  seek  to  Invade  States  rights  and  It 
will  not  In  any  degree  affect  or  change  either 
the  statutory  or  common  law  of  any  one  of 
the  50  States.  Every  one  of  these  50  States 
will  continue  to  have  the  sovereign  right  to 
determine  the  basic  question  for  Itself. 


It  Is  generally  agreed.  I  believe,  that  there 
are  three  basic  purposes  X)f  punishment  In 
our  society  today.  These  three  basic  pur- 
poses are  to  prevent  crime,  to  mete  out  jus- 
tice, and  to  rehabilitate  the  criminal.  We 
automatically  preclude  rehabilitation  of  the 
criminal  when  we  impose  the  Irrevocable 
punishment  of  death. 

That  leaves  for  our  consideration  the  other 
two  basic  purposes  for  capital  punishment. 
It  Is  around  those  two  alone,  then,  that  the 
strongest  arguments  for  the  retention  or 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  revolve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  Important  ques- 
tion here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  whether  we  can 
justify  the  death  penalty  on  the  ground 
that  It  prevents  or  deters  crime.  For  If  this 
unique  deterrent  of  death,  as  it  Is  sometimes 
called,  does  not  clearly  serve  this  purpose 
of  prevention,  then  we  are  left  with  only  the 
purpose  of  meting  out  justice  or  retribution. 
Some  say  that  Is  merely  demanding  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  a  life  for  a  life.  But  in  some 
cases  we  demand  a  life  for  an  injury,  for 
of  the  31  executions  carried  out  under  Fed- 
eral laws  since  1930,  only  15  were  for  murder. 
Two  were  for  rape,  one  was  for  armed  rob- 
bery, five  were  for  kidnaping  and  eight  for 
espionage. 

Let  us  look  at  the  deterrent  purpose  of 
the  death  penalty.  Is  the  death  penalty  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose  of  preventing  crime. 

There  have  been  studies  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  death  penalty  clearly  de- 
ters crime.  One  of  the  most  authoritative 
of  such  studies  was  conductd  by  Great  Brit- 
ain's Royal  Commission  on  Capital  Punish- 
ment. This  commission  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  capital  punishment  in  many  coun- 
tries, Including  the  United  States.  Their 
report,  issued  In  1953,  concluded  "that  there 
Is  no  clear  evidence  In  any  of  the  figures 
which  we  have  examined  that  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  has  led  to  an  Increase 
In  the  homicide  rate,  or  that  its  relntroduc- 
tlon  has  led  to  a  fall." 

Sir  Ernest  Oowers.  chairman  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Capital  Punishment,  later 
wrote  a  book  entitled  "A  Life  for  a  Life,"  and 
began  his  book  by  writing.  "Before  serving 
on  the  Royal  Commission,  I.  like  most  other 
people,  had  given  no  great  thought  to  this 
problem.  If  I  had  been  asked  for  my  opin- 
ion. I  should  probably  have  said  that  I  was 
in  favor  of  the  death  penalty,  and  disposed 
to  regard  abolitionists  as  people  whose  hearts 
were  bigger  than  their  heads.  Four  years  of 
close  study  of  the  subject  gradually  dispelled 
that  feeling.  In  the  end  I  t)ecame  convinced 
that  the  abolitionists  were  right  In  their 
conclusions." 

In  the  light  of  the  conclusions  of  this 
Royal  Commission,  one  very  Interesting  point 
was  made  by  a  participant  In  the  debate  In 
Great  Britain  when  he  questioned  where  the 
burden  of  proof  shoiild  He — with  those  who 
would  retain  the  death  penalty  or  with  those 
who  would  abolish  the  death  penalty.  In 
answer  to  the  argument  that  It  should  be 
clearly  established  that  an  alternative  to  the 
death  penalty  offered  a  deterrent  to  crime 
and  satisfied  the  public  conscience  before 
we  abolish  the  death  penalty,  this  witness 
answered,  "Is  not  that  really  putting  the 
onus  In  the  UTong  place?  If  we  start  from 
the  assumption  that  there  is  a  practice  that 
Ls  inherently  barbaric,  and  which  everjbody, 
deeply  and  profoundly,  feels  ought  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  If  it  possibly  can  be.  Is  not  the 
only  Justification  for  Its  retention  convincing 
and  irrefutable  proof  that  without  It  society 
would  be  seriously  harmed?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive studies  of  capital  punishment  and 
the  value  of  the  death  penalty  in  the  United 
States  was  published  in  the  '1952  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science."  The  conclusion  of  this  study  of 
the  death  penalty  as  a  deterrent  to  homlcMe 
in  the  United  States  was  stmimarlzed  as  f^- 
lows:   "Statistical  findings  and  case  studies 


converge  to  disprove  the  claim  that  the  death 
penalty  has  any  special  deterrent  value.  The 
belief  in  the  death  penalty  as  a  deterrent  is 
repudiated  by  statistical  studies,  since  they 
consistently  demonstrate  that  differences  In 
homicide  rates  are  In  no  way  ccsrelated  with 
differences  In  the  use  of  the  death  penalty. 
Case  studies  consistently  reveal  that  the 
murderer  seldom  considers  the  poeslble  con- 
sequences of  his  action,  and  If  he  does,  he 
evidently  Is  not  deterred  by  the  death  pen- 
alty. The  fact  that  men  continue  to  argue 
in  favor  of  the  death  penalty  on  deterrence 
grounds  may  only  demonstrate  man's  ability 
to  confuse  tradition  with  proof,  and  his  re- 
lated ability  to  Justify  his  established  way  of 
behaving." 

I  think  also  that  we  need  only  to  look  at 
the  murder  and  nonnegllgent  manslaughter 
rate  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
imposes  a  mandatory  death  sentence  for  first 
degree  murder  to  see  the  weakness  of  the 
argument  that  the  penalty  of  death  deters 
crime.  The  most  recent  report  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  shows  that  In  1958, 
Washington.  DC,  had  a  rate  of  murder  and 
nonnegllgent  manslaughter  per  100,000  that 
was  as  high  or  higher  than  most  other  stand- 
ard metropolitan  areas  of  comparable  size. 
Washington,  DC  with  a  rate  of  6.1  murders 
and  nonnegllgent  manslaughters  per  100.000 
population  had  an  even  higher  rate  than 
Chicago,  ni..  with  a  rate  of  59.  or  the  New- 
York -Northeastern  New  Jersey  area  with  a 
rate  of  3.3. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  we  are  not  Jus- 
tified in  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  the 
death  penalty.  There  Is  no  valid  case  for 
the  death  penalty  as  the  most  effective  deter- 
rent of  crime.  On  the  contrary,  the  invalid- 
ity of  this  argument  is  upheld  by  each  mur- 
der committed. 

We  must  then  defend  the  other  purpose 
of  punishment  as  it  applies  to  the  death 
penalty;   I.e.,  to  mete  out  Justice. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  It  has  often 
been  pointed  out  that  it  Is  not  so  much  the 
threat  of  the  death  penalty  Itself  which  has 
served  as  a  deterrent,  but  rather  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  being  carried  out.  The  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
cently testified  before  a  House  District  Sub- 
committee that  the  mandatory  death  sen- 
tence here  In  the  District  of  Columbia  actu- 
ally hinders  the  administration  of  Justice. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  have  been  only  12 
first  degree  coijvlctlons  in  104  indictments 
over  the  past  7  years  and  only  1  of  these 
convictions  has  resulted  In  execution. 
Abolishing  the  death  penalty  In  the  Dis- 
trict would  Improve  rather  than  hinder  the 
administration  of  Justice. 

That  hearing  was  held  this  very  month. 
This  Is  the  most  current  testimony  that  Is 
available  on  the  subject.  At  that  time  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  was  con- 
sidering a  bill  which  would  make  the  death 
penalty  instead  of  mandatory,  discretionary 
with  the  Jury. 

I  believe,  also.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
Is  a  moral  question  Involved  In  the  Justice 
of  capital  punishment.  This  Is  especially 
I>ertlnent  to  this  punishment  because  the 
death  penalty  Is  absolute  and  final.  It  per- 
mits no  correction  of  error.  We  know  that 
Innocent  men  have  been  executed.  How 
can  we  Imixise  a  penalty  as  absolute  as  death 
when  our  knowledge  cannot  be  absolute  In 
Imposing  It?     Juries  do  make   mistakes. 

If  we  hold  that  life  Is  sacred,  then  what 
moral  right  does  society  ha\'e  to  demand  a 
life  for  a  life?  One  of  the  best  answers  to 
this  question  was  given  by  a  man  who  had 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  judicial  process. 
Bvelle  J.  Younger,  judge  of  the  Municipal 
Ctourt  of  Los  Angeles,  when  he  wrote  that 
"no  human  Instrumentality  Is  fit  to  pro- 
nounce and  execute  an  Irrevocable  Judg- 
ment. Oiriy  God  with  His  Infinite  wisdom 
and  charity  should  wield  that  awful  jwwer." 
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These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  hope 
this  committee  will  see  fit  to  report  favorably 
on  my  bill,  for,  as  Albert  Camus,  the  Nobel 
Prize  winner  wrote.  The  death  penalty  Is 
:o  '.ne  Dody  politic  what  cancer  Is  to  the  in- 
dividual body,  with  perhaps  the  single  dif- 
ference that  no  one  has  ever  spoken  of  the 
necessity  of  cancer  "  I  hope  that  we  will 
remove  the  cancer  of  capital  punishment 
from  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  you  will  hear  much  more  from 
other  witnesses  in  support  of  this  measure. 
May  I  conclude  my  comments  by  directing 
your  attention  to  the  wealth  of  data  which 
I  have  accumulated  from  time  to  time  In 
support  of  my  position  and  which  I  have 
placed  In  the  Congressional  Recobo.  They 
are  not  so  much  In  the  order  of  Importance 
but  rather  in  the  order  in  which  they  ap- 
pear In  the  Record.  They  are  as  follows: 
With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  have 
these   Items  made   part   of   your   record. 

(The   Information    referred   to   follows:) 

■June  2.  1959.  article  from  the  New  Jersey 
State  Bar  Journal  by  Daniel  M  Berman  en- 
titled The  Ca.=e  Against  Capital  Piinlsh- 
meni 

"June  3.  1959,  statement  of  New  York  Board 
of  Rabbis  entitled  'Capital  Punishment  ' 

March  4,  1960,  article  from  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  by  Victor  Wilson  entitled 
"Capital  Punishment  In  the  United  States.' 

"March  7,  1960,  testimony  of  Dean  Donal 
E.  J  MacNamara  before  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

March  7.  1960,  article  from  Vassar  Alum- 
nae magazine  by  Prof.  C  Gordon  Post  en- 
titled  'On   Capital   Punishment." 

"March  8.  1960,  article  from  New  Republic 
magazine  by  Gerald  W.  Johnson  entitled 
'Chessman's  Challenge.' 

"April  12.  1960.  article  by  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 
entitled  'Capital  Punishment.' 

"April  13.  1960,  article  from  United  Syna- 
gogue Review  entitled  'A  Shameful  Blot  on 
Society.' 

"May  2,  1960.  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  entitled  'When  the  State  Takes  a 
Life  ' 

"May  2,  1960.  article  by  Dr  William  F. 
Graves  entitled  'A  Doctor's  Ordeal  Along 
Death  Row  ' 

"May  3,  1960.  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  entitled  "The  Sanctity  of  Life." 

'May  10.  1960.  news  story  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  by  Robert  J.  Donovan 
entitled  Governors  Against  Death  Penalty — 
Oppxjse  It  17-8  In  Poll;  Others  Are  Non- 
committal.' 

'"May  12.  1960,  article  from  Reader's  Digest 
by  Ernest  H^ivemann  entitled  'Capital  Pun- 
Lshment  Is  Not  the  Answer  ' 

"May  18.  1960.  editorial  from  Bulletin  of 
the  East  Mldwood  Jewish  Center  entitled 
'Prom  Where  I  Stand.' 

"May  24.  1960,  article  from  the  Progressive 
magazine  by  Daniel  M.  Berman  entitled  'Cap- 
ital Punishment  Is  on  the  Way  Out." 

Mr  MuxTER.  I  will  also  leave  with  the 
committee  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Issues  of 
Conscience — Man's  Right  to  Life"  written 
by  Ruth  Leigh  for  the  Commission  on  Social 
Action  of  Reform  Judaism  and  published  by 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions, a  national  organization  representing 
reform  Jews.  I  understand  you  will  hear 
Miss  Leigh  later 

Thank  you.  Mr    Chairman. 

Mr  Lane  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
t.i.<e  that  list  which  I  presented  you? 

Mr  MfLTER    I  have  it  here.  sir. 

Mr.  Lane  Would  you  take  up  separately 
each  of  the  items  on  that  list  and  tell  ua 
whether  or  not  It  Is  the  Intention  of  your 
bill  to  remove  the  death  p>enalty  in  thoee 
vau-ious  statutes  outlined  there  by  counsel  of 
the  committee  ^ 

Mr  MuLTEH  I  wonder  If  It  would  serve 
your  purpoee  !f,   Instead  of  taking  this  sec- 


tion by  section,  and  your  staff  has  done  a 
careful  Job  on  It.  there  are  what  appear  to  be 
some  18  to  20  different  items  of  reference.  If 
I  said  to  you  without  trying  to  take  the  time 
to  refer  to  them  item  by  item,  that  it  is  not 
my  Intent  to  include — my  bill  waa  prepared 
for  me  by  a  congressional  draftsman — if  the 
draftsman  Included  any  reference  to  an  Es- 
pionage Act.  Atomic  Energy  Act,  or  to  the 
U.S.  Code  of  Military  Justice,  it  should  be 
deleted. 

I  did  not  Intend  by  my  bill  to  cover  any  of 
those  items  or  to  eliminate  the  death  pen- 
alty in  any  of  those  cases. 

You  might  ask  why.  I  am  opjxjsed  in 
principle  to  Imposition  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  any  case.  I  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  be  a  practical  legislator,  however. 
I  do  not  believe  that  In  the  atmosphere  that 
prevails  today  that  the  country  would  ap- 
prove repealing  the  death  penalty  in  courts 
martial  proceedings  or  In  espionage  cases. 
Therefore  I  would  like  to  amend  the  law  as  to 
each  of  the  other  crimes.  There  I  think  the 
country  is  ready  for  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment. 

If  it  is  agreeable  to  you  I  will  review  each 
of  these  items  as  against  the  sections  and 
submit  to  you  a  supplementary  statement  to 
Indicate  which  of  these  sections  should  be 
deleted  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  will  be  most  helpful  to  the 
committee  if  you  do  that. 

What  would  you  say  about  treason? 

Mr.  MuL-rER.  I  did  not  say  treason  spe- 
cifically. I  believe  It  comes  within  the  same 
category  as  espionage  and  should  be  treated 
the  same  way  and  excluded  from  my  blU 

Mr.  Lane.  If  you  prefer  to  go  Into  it  fur- 
ther and  report  to  the  committee  that  will 
be  agreeable. 

What  would  you  say  In  a  case  such  as 
this,  where  a  man  has  committed  murder 
and  Is  serving  a  life  sentence  In  Alcatraz, 
and  while  he  Is  there  serving  in  Alcatraz  he 
plans  and  plots  the  murder  of  one  of  the 
guards  for  some  ptu-ticular  reason  and  does 
murder  the  guard  while  he  is  there  as  a 
prisoner?  How  will  you  take  care  of  such 
a  case?  You  cannot  give  him  any  more  Im- 
prisonment. He  already  has  life  imprison- 
ment. 

What  do  you  think  in  such  a  case? 

Mr  MuLTER.  In  that  case  we  must  direct 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the  criminal  has 
been  enabled  to  commit  a  murder  or  a  sec- 
ond murder  for  which  he  can  get  no  greater 
punishment  than  that  already  Imposed.  We 
should  address  ourselves  to  the  administra- 
tion of  that  prison.  If  this  man  Is  in  prison 
for  life  there  is  something  radically  faulty 
with  the  management  and  operation  of  that 
prison  If  that  person  can  be  put  In  a  posi- 
tion where  he  can  commit  murder  on  an 
imnate  or  a  guard.  The  principle  still  re- 
mains the  same  in  my  mind.  The  fact  that 
such  a  man  might  be  faced  with  the  death 
penalty  will  not  deter  him  from  committing 
that  crime.    It  never  has. 

Mr.  Lane.  It  would  make  no  difference  in 
the  world  If  you  had  the  best  warden  in  the 
world  in  those  institutions.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  always  are  scheming  or  plotting  to 
do  damage  to  somebody  else  or  to  get  out. 
It  is  one  of  those  things  they  cannot  easily 
detect.  We  may  have  the  best  administra- 
tors in  those  Institutions. 

Mr  MxTLTER.  The  violent  prisoner  should 
be  confined  so  he  cannot  be  violent.  Cer- 
tainly every  prisoner  before  he  enters  the 
prison  is  stripped  of  everything,  everything 
he  might  use  to  commit  a  crime,  even  taking 
away  his  shoe  laces. 

If  despite  all  that  kind  of  care  a  prisoner 
still  will  commit  murder  upon  an  inmate 
or  upon  a  guard,  capital  punishment  will 
not  deter  that  man  from  doing  It.  We  need 
better  administration  to  prevent  that  possi- 
bility. 

Mr   L.ANF.  That  has  been  said  and  done. 


Mr.  MuL-rxx  I  have  not  bad  too  much  ex- 
perience with  the  administration  of  prisons. 
It  seems  to  me  the  man  who  Is  violent 
should  not  be  in  Jail  but  in  the  psychiatric 
ward  and  should  be  getting  treatment  there. 

What  do  we  do  in  the  psychiatric  wards 
where  we  have  violent  patients  who  are  con- 
fined because  It  is  believed  that  these  people 
have  murderous  tendencies?  We  hold  to  a 
very  minimum  commitment  of  murder  on 
the  part  of  a  potentially  violent  patient. 

If  that  can  be  done  in  a  hospital  why  can 
It  not  be  done  In  a  prison? 

Mr.  Hjcndceson  The  argument  you  make 
concerning  abolition  of  mandatory  death 
penalty  In  the  District  of  Columbia  appears 
to  be  an  excellent  one.  However.  It  does 
not  quite  follow  that  that  Is  an  argument 
for  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  uni- 
versally, it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Mtn-TEX  Is  life  worth  any  more  or  anj 
less  In  the  District  of  Columbia  than  it  la 
anywhere  else  in  the  world? 

Mr  Henderson  I  refer  to  the  mandatory 
death  p>enalty.  That  Ls  what  you  are  faced 
with  In  the  District  of  Columbia  According 
to  your  argument  and  according  to  the  argu- 
ment of  many  it  has  in  itself  interfered  with 
the  administration  of  Justice  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

However,  that  argument  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  that  the  discretionary  use  of 
the  death  penalty  would  hamper  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice. 

Mr  MuLTEB  I  cannot  argue  with  you.  I 
miist  concede  that  in  those  cases  where  the 
death  penalty  Is  discretionary  with  the  Jury 
or  with  the  court  there  is  more  likelihood  of 
the  Jury  to  convict  where  the  sentence  might 
be  the  death  penalty,  while  In  those  States, 
and  New  York  is  one  of  them,  where  in  cer- 
tain crimes  if  the  Jury  brings  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty  In  the  first  degree  the  death  penalty 
is  mandatory.  There  is  no  choice  with  the 
court.  The  only  relief  then  is  to  seek  a 
commutation  or  pardon  from  the  Governor. 

In  thoee  cases  New  Tork,  as  the  District 
of  Columbia,  where  the  Jury  is  confronted 
with  no  choice,  either  murder  In  the  first  de- 
gree and  the  automatic  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty,  or  acquittal,  they  have  too 
many  times  acquitted.  Many  times  a  man 
has  gone  free  where  certainly  the  least  that 
should  have  been  done  with  him  was  to  im- 
prison him  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  that  resp>ect,  you  might  write  into  this 
bill  a  provision  as  to  what  you  mean  by  life 
Imprisonment,  so  as  to  provide  that  nobody 
convicted  of  one  of  these  heinous  offenses, 
who  Is  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  can 
be  released  until  he  has  served  a  minimum 
of  20  years 

Mr   Hendersow.  That  Is  all  I  have. 

Mr  Lane  I  have  before  me  a  report  from 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. Mr.  Robert  McLaughlin. 

In  that  report  he  makes  this  stateqaent: 

"While  the  Commissioners  express  no  opin- 
ion on  the  provisions  of  H  R.  870,  not  directly 
related  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  the 
belief  of  the  Commissioners  that  sections  13 
and  14  of  the  bill  abolishing  the  death  pen- 
alty in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  not  de- 
sirable at  the  present  time  and,  accordingly, 
the  Commissioners  do  not  favor  their  enact- 
ment. 

"Instead  the  Conunissioners  prefer  the 
Congress  to  enact  S  2083  of  the  Seth  Con- 
gress or  H.R.  11263  of  the  86th  Congress, 
each  of  which  would  abolish  the  mandatory 
death  penalty  for  murder  in  the  first  degree 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  vest  discre- 
tion in  the  trial  court  and  Jury  to  Impose 
either  death  penalty  or  life  imprisonment." 

Mr  MuLTER.  I  conunend  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  attitude  they  take  in  going  as 
far  as  they  do,  but  I  must  disagree  with  them 
and  lu-ge  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 
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They  are  addressing  themselves  there  to 
the  administration  of  Justice  in  the  District 
in  the  hope  there  will  be  more  convictions  of 
criminals  Indicted  for  these  heinous  offenses; 
criminals  now  go  free  because  the  only 
choice  with  the  Jury  is  death  or  acquittal 
They  imply,  in  taking  their  position  that 
a  Jury  should  have  rt'iscretlon  In  Imposing 
the  death  penalty,  that  the  death  penalty 
is  a  proper  punishment  That  is  the  basic 
difference  between  us. 

Mr   Lane    Further  questions? 
Mr   Kastenmeier.  I  would  like  to  ask  this: 
I  understand,  then,  you  regard  this  primar- 
ily  as   a   practical   jjollUcal    problem   rather 
than  a  moral  problem? 

Mr  MuLTER  Oh,  no.  I  say  this  is  basically 
a  moral  problem  I  take  the  position  that 
governments  are  mere  aggregations  of  men, 
and  the  morality  we  require  of  men  must 
be  required  of  nations  if  the  nation  is  to  be 
moral,  and  this  is  definitely  a  moral  prob- 
lem. 

If  I  as  an  individual  have  no  right  to  take 
the  life  of  another,  the  Government,  which 
I.  together  with  my  fellow  men.  have  set  up. 
has  no  right  to  do  as  a  nation  or  as  a  state 
that  which  I  have  no  right  to  do. 

Mr.  KLABTENMEiEm.  Then  it  is  a  rather  di- 
visible morality.  For  example,  you  preclude 
capital  punishment  in  courts-martial  cases. 
In  other  words,  if  a  soldier  falls  asleep  while 
on  gutu-d  duty  or  deserts  you  would  permit 
execution  in  those  cases  Apparently  you 
do  not  oppose  capital  punishment  in  thoee 
cases. 

Mr.  MuLTEP  I  do  oppose  It  in  principle 
It  is  not  Included  within  the  terms  of  this 
bill  because  I  am  afral(  we  could  not  get  a 
bin  enacted  which  also  affected  courts-mar 
tlal  proceedings  and  treason  cases  I  oppos* 
it  even  In  those  cases,  but,  as  I  said  before, 
I  am  a  practical  enough  legislator  to  believe 
that  a  bill  that  would  try  to  atwllsh  it  In 
all  those  spheres  would  not  today  have  pub- 
lic acceptance  in  our  country 

Mr.  Lane.  You  say  there  have  been  only  31 
of  these  cases  in  the  last  30  years? 

Mr.  Mtn-Tm.  Yes  That  Is  the  Information 
given  to  me  by  the  Library  of  Congress  after 
some  very  exhaustive  research  of  the  matter. 
Eight  were  for  espionage 

Mr  Lindsay.  I  should  like  to  oonunend 
our  distinguished  colleague  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  testimony  and  presentation 
on  a  very  important  subject. 

I    was    interested    in    the    Congressman's 
answer    to    Mr.    Kastenmeier's    question.     I 
take  It  you  do  not  make  any  distinction  In 
principle  to  the  death  penalty  with  respect 
to  espionage  and  other  crimes. 
Mr.  Multer.  I  do  not.  sir 
Mr    LiNDSAT.  If  your  fM-inciple  is  good  for 
one  it  is  good  for  all.     Is  that  true? 
Mr  MxTLTER.  That  is  my  feeling. 
Mr  Lindsay.  I  press  this  because  I  have  de- 
bated this  question  at  great  length  with  my 
friend.  Mr    James  Bennett.  Director   of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.     I  know  he  will 
not  mind  my  putting  this  in  the  record  be- 
cause It  is  generally  known   that  he  makes 
exception   to  his  generaJ   disapproval   of   the 
death  penalty  in  the  c^e  of  espionage  and 
the  killing  of  Federal  officers  in  the   course 
of  duty.     He  Is  thinking,  of  course,  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

I  consider  Mr  Bennett  one  of  the  world's 
experts  on  this  subject.  I  have  never  quite 
been  able  to  rationalize  in  my  own  mind  the 
reason  for  the  difference.  If  the  argument 
Is  good  in  one  It  Is  good  In  the  other. 

If  you  accept  the  fact  there  is  no  real 
deterrent  value-  any  longer,  if  there  ever  wtis. 
in  the  death  penalty,  then  it  should  ex^nd 
acre  ss  the  board.  ^ 

Mr.  Mtn,Ti».  I  agree. 

Mr.  Lindsay  I  think  you  are  absolutely 
correct  in  not  uyiag  to  Include  in  your  bill 
the  iirmed  services.  In  the  first  place  I  am 
afraid  t.hBt  subject  matter  would  have  to 
come  before  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 


Second,  it  is  complex.    There  Is  no  distinc- 
tion, however.    The  Army  continues  to  carry 
out  death   penalties   whereas  the   Navy   and 
Air  Force  have  not  executed  a  man  In  some- 
thing like  30  or  40  years.    There  is  no  reason 
for  the  Army  to  continue. 
Mr.  MtTLTKR.  I  agree. 
Mr  Lindsay    You  have  done  a  good  Job. 
lAi.  Mm-TER.  I  am  aware  of  Mr.  Bennett's 
opinions  and  I  respect  them  and  him.    With- 
out trying  to  evaluate  who  is  the  man  who  Is 
more  to  be  respected  or  the  greater  expert  in 
the  field,  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the 
opinions   of  our  own  former  Warden   Lawes 
of  the   Sing   Sing  Prison   in  New  York   who 
takes  the  opposite  position  to  Mr.  Bennett. 
He  says  capital  punishment  accomplishes 
no  purpose  and  should  be  abolished. 

Certainly  he  is  and  was  rated  as  a  fore- 
most penologist 

Mr  Lindsay  There  is  no  doubt  but  what 
the  mandatory  death  penalty  at  times  makes 
bad  law.  We  had  a  terrible  battle  in  the 
Congress  over  the  subject  of  the  so-called 
Mallory  bill.  There  are  those  who  argue  that 
if  the  death  penalty  in  the  District  were  not 
mandatory  the  conviction  never  would  have 
been  reversed. 

In  other  words,  the  courts  find  ways  to 
avoid  convictions  where  there  Is  a  mandatory 
death  penalty.  As  Congressman  Henderson 
pointed  out  there  are  clear  grounds  for  re- 
moving the  mandatory  asp>ect.  at  least.  If 
Congress  takes  action  on  nothing  else,  it 
should  do  this  much. 

How   many   Federal   laws   are    there   where 

the  death  penalty  is  in  nature  mandatory? 

Mr.  MuLTER.  Murder  in  the  first  degree  is 

one.  of  course.    Murder  In  the  covirse  of 

Mr  Lindsay  Is  there  a  Federal  crime  of 
murder  In  the  first  degree? 

Mr  Mui-TER.  They  may  not  call  It  murder 
In  the  first  degree,  but  premeditated  murder 
carries  the  death  penalty  under  Federal 
statutes 

Rape  carries  with  It  the  death  penalty  un- 
der the  Federal  statutes. 

Kidnapping  carries  the  death  penalty  un- 
der Federal  statutes 

Unintentional  killing  during  the  course  of 
the  commission  of  a  felony,  such  as  armed 
robbery,  carries  the  death  penalty. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  All  of  these  crimes  are  crimes 
which  occur  on  Federal  property,  I  suppose? 
Mr.  MuLTER.  Yes 

Mr.  Lindsay  In  each  of  those  cases  is  the 
penalty  of  death  mandatory  or  are  there  dis- 
cretionary powers  within  the  Jury,  within 
the  Judge,  or  both? 

Mr.  MtTLTER.  On  the  Federal  level? 
Mr    Lindsay    Yes. 

Mr.  MuLTER.  I  believe  It  Is  the  same  as  It 
is  in  New  York  State.  It  is  mandatory.  The 
Jury  determines  merely  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. It  cannot  find  the  defendant  guilty 
of  a  lesser  crime.  U  It  finds  the  defendant 
guilty  of  that  crime,  the  court  must  Impose 
the  death  penalty. 

Mr   Lindsay    It  Is  required  to  do  so? 
Mr    MtJLTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  In  those  statutes  does  the 
Jury  have  the  power  to  recommend  a  penalty 
less  than  death? 

Mr.  Mm-TEH.  On  the  Federal  level,  I  think 
not.     I  am  not  certain. 

Mr  Lindsay.  Counsel  has  pointed  out  in 
title  18,  section  108(2).  the  crime  of  murder, 
the  statute  reads:  "Whoever  Is  guilty  of 
murder  In  the  first  degree  shall  suffer  death 
unless  the  Jury  qualifies  its  verdict  by  add- 
ing thereto  'without  capital  punishment."  in 
which  event  he  shall  be  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment for  life." 

I  suppose  there  would  be  an  Improvement 
on  that  language,  in  your  mind,  if  the  Judge 
also  had  the  power  to  make  an  adjustment 
in  the  event  the  Jury  did  not  recommend 
life  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Mttltkr.  I  very  strongly  believe  that 
the  imposition  of  the  punishment  should 
always  rest  with  the  court,  and  In  every  case 


the  court  should  have  discretion  as  to  the 
punishment  to  be  imposed  It  .should  not  be 
left  to  the  Jury.  Every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  a  lawyer  and  has  practiced  law  be- 
fore coming  here,  and  some  of  us  are  still 
practicing  law.  We  know  how  a  Jviry  can 
become  emotional  about  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. When  it  comes  to  Imposing  the  death 
sentence,  or  any  other  sentence,  for  that 
matter.  I  think  if  there  is  a  lapse  of  time 
between  the  bringing  in  of  the  verdict  by 
the  Jury  and  the  coiu^  has  the  probation  re- 
port before  it  and  has  time  to  consider  the 
matter  and  then  lmp>ose6  the  sentence, 
there  may  be  less  emotion  Involved  and  more 
adherence  to  Justice  and  right. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Did  you  submit  figures  as  to 
the    nximber    of    Federal    executions    which 
have  taken  place  In  the  past  decade  or  so? 
Do  we  have  that  In  the  record? 
Mr.  Lane.  Thirty-one. 

Mr.  MtJLTEB.  Thirty-one  by  Federal  coxirts. 
Mr.  Lindsay.  Can  you  bring  that  down  to 
date  a  little  more?     Do  you  have  the  flgiu-es 
for  the  last  10  years  of  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral executions  for  nonmllitary  crimes? 

Mr.  Mtjltee.  I  shall  try  to  get  that  infor- 
mation for  you.  I  think  I  can  get  it  very 
readily,  although  I  do  not  have  it  at  the 
moment.  These  31  cases  were  since  1930.  a 
30-year  period  Of  oovirse  it  would  be  con- 
siderably less  If  we  take  the  last  10-year 
period. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  would  stispect.  without 
knowing,  that  it  is  a  declining  scale;  that 
the  graph  goes  down;  that  within  the  past 
10  years  there  have  been  very  few.  Has 
counsel  that  information? 

Mr.  Multer.  I  will  get  that  information  for 
you,  sir.  I  think  you  are  quite  right  in  what 
you  say.  I  am  looking  at  the  statement  with 
reference  to  the  District  of  Columbia  alone, 
where  of  course  the  rate  has  been  going 
down,  too.  In  the  last  7  years  there  have 
l>een  only  12  first-degree  convictions  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  out  of  104  Indictments 
In  other  words,  here  we  have  approximately 
92  defendants  who  went  free.  I  do  not  say 
all  of  them  were  guilty  or  that  all  of  them 
should  have  been  convicted,  but  I  venture 
to  guess  that  of  the  92  who  went  free — 
Mallory  is  a  tjrplcal  Incident  which  comes  to 
mind — many  should  have  heen  convicted  of 
some  crime.  They  should  have  been  im- 
prisoned. Again  without  trying  to  pass 
Judgment  on  Mallory.  I  think  from  what  we 
know  about  the  Mallory  case,  that  Is  a  typi- 
cal Instance  of  where  there  should  have  been 
a  conviction  for  some  crime. 

Mr.  Lank.  Any  further  questions,  gentle- 
men? 

Mr.  Henderson.  One  further  question 
In  your  opinion.  Mr.  Multer.  does  society 
have  the  provision  for  capital  punishment 
as  a  deterrent  to  crime,  as  a  method  of  pun- 
ishment for  the  guilty  offender,  as  a  part  of 
the  provision  of  the  principle  of  an  eye  for 
an  eye.  or  a  carryover  of  the  barbaric  prin- 
ciple of  revenge? 

Mr.  MuLTEH.  I  think,  sir,  It  Is  defended  on 
the  basis  of  all  three  I  say  not  one  of  the 
three  reasons  for  it  are  logical  or  reasonable 
or  should  be  followed  any  longer.  The  best 
Illustration  of  the  eye  for  an  eye  dea  and 
the  emotionalism  involved  is  the  action  of 
a  lynch  mob.  A  mob  carrjrlng  out  a  lynch- 
ing Is  doing  what  they  think  is  enjoined  by 
the  Old  Testament,  an  eye  for  an  eye.  but 
their  emotions  are  running  away  with  them 
It  is  an  emotional  reaction  which  causes 
them  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
and  to  speed  the  imposition  of  the  punish- 
ment, which  should  be  done  only  by  a  court. 
They  Justify  it  on  the  ground  that  a  court 
would  do  it  anyway.  The  court  should  not 
do  it  anyway.  The  court  should  not  do  it 
at  all. 

May  I  refer  to  the  Old  Testament  reference 
to  an  eye  for  an  eye.  In  those  days  it  was 
usually  a  rabbinic  court.     A  rabbinic  court 
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which  '-nee  .a  To  years  :■  .rK!*"!!,:,---!  i  defend- 
ant to  death  -am  referred  to  as  ,i  rr.uriier  jus 
court.  We  are  incaned  to  ■>•. -r.  -<-■.<  ti--  '  v^:: 
that  even  in  those  days  the  eye  for  an  eye 
injunction  was  circumscribed  by  so  many 
Ifs.  ar.d  s  .i:.d  b  .:  ■,  tx.  it  *  waa  rarely.  If 
ever,  Iniposed  I:  cuine  :u  be  isnown  not  lit- 
erally as  an  eye  for  an  eye.  but  a  theory  of 
corr.r'T.s.i*;  ;n  for  the  injury  done. 

Mr    Cmh::     M  .;.    I    v.^k  one  more  question. 

Under  your  i nougats.  Congressman  Mtn.- 
TER.  would  a  person  who  is  convicted  of  a 
major  crime  and  is  sentenced  to  life  Im- 
prisonment ever  have  the  possibility  of  being 
rt-:-  i.-pf!   f'    :r.   rr.son? 

Mr  M-r^.R  My  bill  does  not  touch  the 
£U-    ef. 

Mr  Ckhi'^:  What  is  your  thought  on  that? 
I  Mr  M';  rfR  I  think  If  the  bill  is  enacted. 
it  should  have  a  provision  in  it  defining  what 
we  mean  by  life  imprisonment,  with  a 
minimum  number  of  years  that  the  defend- 
ant must  serve  before  his  sentence  can  be 
c:::  rr.  ."ed  or  he  may  be  released. 

Mr  Cahill.  Do  you  feel  that  there  should 
be  the  possibility  of  commutation  and  re- 
lease where  a  person  is  sentenced  to  life 
Imprisonment? 

Mr.  MuLTEH.  After  a  minimum  of.  say,  20 

years  of  service.     If  you  recall.  I  think  here. 

j  too,  we  have  the  famous  Loeb-Leopold  case. 

Mr.  Cahill.  That  is  what  I  am  thinking  of. 

Mr.    MuxTEH    The    court    said    these    boys 
,  must  remain  In  prison  for  the  rest  of  their 


natural  lives  and  should  never  again  be  re- 
leased to  society.  One  of  them  died  as  a 
result  of  a  murder  In  Jail,  and  the  other  was 
more  recently  released.  Those  who  have 
followed  that  case  I  think  will  all  agree  that 
this  man  has  been  rehabilitated  and  he  de- 
serves another  chance.  He  is  making  good. 
The  chances  of  this  man  ever  committing 
another  crime  of  any  kind  are  nil. 

Mr.  Cahill.  That  is  my  question,  along 
with  the  chairman's  question.  Let  us  as- 
sume a  person  is  sentenced  to  life  Imprison- 
ment and,  on  the  basis  of  prison  conduct,  is 
released,  and  then  immediately  upon  release 
commits  a  major  crime.  What  would  be  the 
punishment? 

Mr  MuLTER  The  punishment  upon  convic- 
tion again  would  be  life  Imprisonment.  If 
"you  write  into  It  a  minimum  of  30  years,  it 
would  be  a  minimum  of  20  years.  No  case 
comes  to  mind.  I  do  not  say  they  have  not 
happened,  because  I  am  sure  they  have,  but 
I  can  recall  no  case  of  a  man  having  been 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  life  Imprison- 
ment who.  upon  release,  committed  another 
crime  for  wtiich  he  could  have  been  con- 
victed and  sent  to  Jail  for  life  again  or  upon 
whom  the  capital  punishment  could  have 
been  Imposed.  There  may  be  such  cases, 
but  I  have   not  come  across  them. 

Mr  Lane  I  think.  Mr.  Multer.  I  could  cite 
you  a  case  where  a  man  had  life  In  an  in- 
stitution and  murdered  one  of  the  guards  in 
the  institution  while  he  was  there. 


Mr.  Ml'lter.  There  have  been  such  cases, 
yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  know  of  one  particular  State 
where  a  life  sentence  for  murder  means  only 
that  at  the  end  of  13  years  he  may  apply  for 
his  parole  and  may  be  released. 

Mr  MuLTER  I  think  this  committee,  if  It 
looks  upon  this  bill  with  favor,  should  write 
into  the  bin  the  minimum  of  what  it  believes 
a  life  sentence  should  be — 16,  20,  2S  years. 
It  should  b.  written  Into  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lake.  Any  further  questions,  gentle- 
men? 

Mr  Lindsay.  There  is  one  point  which  is 
interesting,  raised  by  Mr.  Cahill.  When  you 
get  to  the  nuestlon  of  whether  or  not  a  Fed- 
eral court  can  Impose  a  life  sentence  not  sub- 
ject to  commutation,  you  run  into  tricky 
questions  as  to  the  power  of  the  Executive. 
It  is  the  same  question  whether  or  not  the 
Executive  can  commute  a  death  sentence  to 
life  imprisonment  on  the  condition  that 
there  be  no  later  commutation  or  lessening 
of  the  sentence  There  you  have  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Executive  has  power  to 
bind    his   successor. 

Mr  Multer.  It  is  a  nice  question  whether 
or  not  you  can  take  from  the  Executive  his 
right  to  pardon. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Right. 

Mr  Lane  If  there  are  no  further  ques- 
tions. Congressman  Mvlter,  we  again  thank 
you  for  your  appearance  here  this  morning. 
You  are  always  so  helpful  to  our  committee. 
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SENATE 

Fkiday,  Ji'LY  1, 1960 

The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Senator  Mike 
Mansfiild,  of  Montana. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  searcher  of  hearts,  may  those 
here  commissioned  by  this  free  Nation 
to  find  the  truth  alx)ut  this  ailing  world 
not  evade  the  truth  about  themselves. 

We  confess  that  with  all  our  survey- 
ing of  national  and  world  problems  we 
dread  to  know  our  own  hearts  with  their 
strange  deceptions.  As  for  this  moment, 
we  look  away  from  our  mundane  tasks  to 
Thee,  Thou  Judge  of  all  men.  Strip  us 
of  our  illusions — create  in  us  clean 
hearts,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  us. 

May  we  lengthen  our  brief  working 
day  by  intensity  of  living,  filling  swift 
hours  with  mighty  deeds.  Let  us  hasten 
to  speak  that  which  Is  within  us.  If 
there  is  any  kindness  we  can  show  may 
we  not  neglect  or  defer  it,  seeing  that 
we  pass  this  way  but  once.  If  there  is 
any  word  we  can  sr>eak,  as  we  strike  a 
blow  for  righteousness  and  freedom,  un- 
fetter our  lips. 

So  may  our  imperfect  service  express 
something  of  Thee  t)efore  life's  little  day 
ebbs  out  and  the  night  comes  down  and 
our  work  here  is  done. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  1,  I960. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Mike  Mamstieu),  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempwre. 


THE  JOriiNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnsoh  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  30,  I960  wa."  d:sp<-nsed 
with. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  June  30.  1960.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
A  Ives  de  Carvalho; 

S.  2089.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  K. 
Lee  (Hyun  Kul) ; 

S  2106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emlko 
Nag  amine; 

S.2528  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Llpset; 

S.  2639.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mo  Tong 
Lul; 

S  2646  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Uoyd  C. 
Klmm; 

S.  2681  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yl  Young 
An: 

S  2768.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Prederick 
T.  C.  Yu  and  his  wife,  Alice  Slao-Pen  Chen 
Yu; 

S.  2822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Low  Wing 
Quey  (Kwal); 

S  2886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlkollja 
Lazlc; 

S.  2918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Borts 
Priestley; 

8. 2942.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Eugene 
Storme; 

S.  2964.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kang  Sun 
Ok; 

S.  2991.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ah  See  Lee 
Chin: 

8.  3016.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter  P. 
Beecroft; 

S.  8019.  An  act  to  provide  for  certain 
pUotage  requirements  In  the  navigation  of 
U.S.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  other 
purixjses; 

S.  3088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung  HI 
Pak: 

S.  3049.  An  act  for  ttie  relief  of  Oh  Chun 
Soon; 

S.  3072.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  effect  the  payment  of 
certain  claims  against  the  United  States; 

S.  3091.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Mir  a; 

S.  3106.  An  act  to  change  the  title  of  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey; 

S.3117.  An  act  to  treat  all  basic  agricul- 
tural commodities  alike  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  remeasuring  acreage;  and 

8.3235.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Cedlla 
Rublo. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  sr5^.<=ion 

The  ACTING  PRESIDKXT  pi'o  lem- 
p>ore  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  Umted  States 
submitting  several  nomination.s,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

<For  nomlnation.<:  th..<;  dav  rf^cp-.vfHi, 
see  the  end  of  Senatr  p-x'^f^dines.) 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  INCOME  TAX 
FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  USEMPUDY- 
MENT  BENEFIT  TRUSTS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8229)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  income  tax  for  supplemental  un- 
employment benefit  trusts,  and  request- 
ing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Frear,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SUGAR  ACT 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  by  record  vote  of  390 
yeas  to  no  nays  the  House  passed  H.R. 
12311  to  extend  for  1  year  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  as  amended.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  permission  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  that  legislation  when 
and  after  it  is  received  from  the  House. 

The  ACTING  PR  ES  ID  EXT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE     COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESTDEXT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 
Report  on  Armt,  Navt,  and  Air  Force  Priics 

Contract    Awards    to    Small    and    Othbi 

Business  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  repcH^  on  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract  awards  to 
small    and    other   business    flrms.   completed 
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durtng  the  month  of  April  1960  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

JiVTDTT  Report  on  Hudson-Champlain  Ch-e- 
BRATioK    Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Hudson-Cham- 
plaln  Celebration  Commission,  May  1960 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Crovernment  Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  or  Foreign  Service 
Institute 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute,  Department  of  State, 
fiscal  years  1957-59  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

'       Report  on  Mann  Creek  Project,  Idaho 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Mann  Creek  project,  Idaho 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(Adjustment  or  Immigration  Status  or 
Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  relating  to  the  adjustment 
of  Immigration  status  of  certain  aliens  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Pactort  Inspection  and  Drug  Amendments 
or  1960 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  propKJsed  legislation  to  protect 
the  public  health  by  amending  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  existing  inspection  author- 
ity thereunder;  require  manufacturers  of 
new  drugs  to  keep  records  of,  and  make  re- 
ports on.  clinical  experience  and  other  rele- 
vant data  bearing  on  the  permissibility  of 
such  drugs;  require  that  drugs  be  prepared 
or  packed  under  adequate  controls  to  insure 
proper  identity,  strength,  purity,  and  qual- 
ity, and  otherwise  insure  their  compliance 
with  the  act;  and  extend  to  all  antibiotics 
the  certification  provisions  of  the  act  now 
limited  to  certain  antibiotics  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


I        PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 


I  By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 

tempore : 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  at  Boston,  Ii£ass.,  on  May 
24,  1960,  relating  to  civil  rights,  and  so  forth; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OF  DIREC- 
TORS OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
I    MERCE  OF  SALINA.  KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bar  Association  of  Northwestern  Kansas, 
at  its  annual  meeting  this  year,  adopted 
resolutions  urging  the  creation  and  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  court  facilities  for 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  Kansas  at 
Salina,Kans. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  more 
than  one-quarter  of  a  million  citizens 
who  are  not  served  by  any  U.S.  district 


court  facility  nearer  than  Topeka,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  and  Wichita  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Salina.  at  its 
regular  meeting  on  June  22,  urged  that 
plans  be  prepared  and  construction 
started  for  the  establishment  of  facilities 
for  the  holding  of  court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  are  presently  residing  In 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Kansas  more  than 
250,000  citizens  who  are  not  served  by  any 
U.S.  district  court  facility  nearer  than  To- 
peka. Kans.,  and  Wichita,  Kans.;  and 

Whereas  Salina,  Kans.,  is  now  and  for 
many  years  has  been  a  statutory  place  for 
the  US.  District  Court  for  Kansas  to  sit 
and  hold  court;  and 

Whereas  Salina  is  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing city  In  the  State  of  Kansas  of  compar- 
able size  or  larger  and  Is  now  the  fourth 
largest  city  In  Kansas;  and 

Whereas  notwithstanding  the  aforesaid 
facts,  Salina  has  remained  without  any  court 
facilities  for  the  U.S.  district  court  to  use 
at  Salina;  and 

Whereas  the  Bar  Association  of  North- 
western Kansas,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
1958  and,  again,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
1960,  tidopted  resolutions  Immediately  to 
urge  the  creation  and  establishment  of  Fed- 
eral court  facilities  for  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  Kansas  at  Salina  and  stating  said 
bar  association's  wholehearted  support  of 
such  project;  and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  such  court  faclUtlee 
at  Salina,  Kans.,  subjects  the  people  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
to  undue,  unfair,  and  burdensome  expense 
in  the  handling  of  their  b\isiness  In  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Kan- 
sas; and 

Whereas  the  need  for  such  court  facilities 
at  Salina,  Kans.,  Is  continuously  growing 
more  acute;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Judiciary  CoDunltte« 
has  recommended  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion for  a  third  Judge  for  the  UJS.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Salina, 
in  regular  meeting  assembled  this  22d  day 
of  June  1960; 

A.  This  board  urges  each  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, U.S.  Congressmen  for  the  State  of 
Kansas,  and  the  Judges  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas  immediate- 
ly and  forthwith  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  cause  appropriatons  to  be  made,  plans 
to  be  prepared,  and  construction  to  be  ac- 
complished for  the  establishment  of  facili- 
ties for  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas  at  Salina.  Kans..  and  the  im- 
plementation of  provisions  for  holding  reg- 
xilar  terms  and  sessions  of  said  court  at 
Salina,  Kans. 

2.  Each  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  City  of  Salina,  Kans.,  Is  hereby 
urged  to  lend  his  full  support  and  assistance 
to  said  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Judges 
to  accomplish  the  matters  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 1  hereof. 

3.  Each  citizen  of  Salina,  Kans.,  and  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Kansas  is  hereby 
urged  to  give  his  full  support  to  said  Sena- 
tors, Representatives,  and  Judges  to  accom- 
plish the  matters  set  forth  In  paragraph  1 
hereof;  and  it  Is  hereby  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  to  each  of 
said    U.S.    Senators.    Representotlvee.     and 


Judges,  and  Ui  e<tch  of  the  civic  organizations 
of  the  city  of  Salina  and  to  each  of  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  of  said  geographical  area  of 
Kansas. 

The   Chamber   or   Commerce   or 
THE  Cmr  or  Salina. 
By  C    O    ScoTT.  President. 
J.  M.  Cranor.   Secretary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted  : 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment : 

H.R.  11516  An  act  to  create  a  Judicial  offi- 
cer for  the  Post  Office  Department  (Rept. 
No.  1825). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  R.  12483.  An  act  to  amend  section  801 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a 
code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia," 
approved  March  3,   1901    (Rept.  No.   1824). 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  675.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
physical  therapy  by  registered  physical  ther- 
apists In  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No. 
1827);  and 

S.  2979.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  make  grants 
In  cash  and  land  to  the  Convalescent  Hos- 
pital of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
Inc  ,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  corpora- 
tion to  establish  a  convalescent  and  chronic 
disease  hospital  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Rept.  No    1828)  . 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  frcMn  the  Committee 
on  Inf^rstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with- 
out amendment: 

H  R.  5436.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  register 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce  In  which 
shall  be  listed  the  names  of  certain  persons 
who  have  had  their  motor  vehicle  ^oper- 
ator's  licensee   re\-oked    (Rept.   No.    1826). 

By  Mr.  BEAI.I,,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  10952.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Society  Daughters  of  the  American 
Colonists  to  use  certain  real  property  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  national  head- 
quarters of  that  society  (Rept.  No.  1830). 

By  Mr.  BEALL,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  3727.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  bond- 
ing of  persons  engaging  in  the  repair,  re- 
modeling, alteration,  conversion,  or  modern- 
ization of  residential  property;  to  Impose 
limitations  on  the  assertion  of  mechanics' 
Hens  where  payment  has  been  made  for  work 
In  connection  with  the  repair,  remodeling, 
alteration,  conversion,  or  modernization  of 
residential  property:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1829);  and 

H  R  10921.  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
chapter  III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the 
District  of  Colvimbla  (Rept.  No.   1831). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  make  certain  adJ\istmenU 
In  the  sugar  quotas  for  foreign  countries 
(Rept.  No.  1833). 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  to  which  was  referred  for 
examination  and  recommendation  a  list 
of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
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that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WiLET,  and  Mr.  Hruska)  : 
8  3798.  A  bill  to  prescribe  a  Federal  Code 
of  Administrative  Practice  to  govern  admin- 
istrative proceedings  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bush)    (by  request)  : 
S.  3796    A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  Mutual 
Savings  Banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spakkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  3797.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ok  Hi  Shin 
and  Tae  Soo  Chung;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   HARTKE: 
S.  3798.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Borlvoje 
Ilic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  3799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Solos; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH: 
S.  3800.  A    bill    to    provide   a    method    for 
regulating    and    fixing    wage    rates    for   em- 
ployees   of    Portsmouth,    NJI..    Naval    Ship- 
yard;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  3801.  A  bill  to  authorize  tht  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  in  Harris  County.  Tex.,  to 
the   State   of    Texas;    to   the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  earlier  in  the  day 
I  introduced  the  bill  'S.  3801)  to  author- 
ize the  conveyance  of  certain  lands  in 
Harris  County,  Tex.,  to  the  State  of 
Texas.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3801  >  to  authorize  the 
conveyance  of  certain  lands  in  Harris 
County.  Tex.,  to  the  State  of  Texas,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  convey  by  quit- 
claim deed,  without  consideration,  to  the 
State  of  Texas  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  certain  lands 
adjacent  to  the  San  Jacinto  Battleground 
Park  located  In  Harris  CJounty,  Texas,  con- 
taining approximately  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  acres,  and  more  sf>eclflcally  de- 
scribed as  lots  numbered  26  and  27  on  scheme 
III  of  the  land  planning  map  of  the  Gen- 


eral Services  Administration  showing  the 
San  Jacinto  Ordnance  Depot  property,  Harris 
County,  Texas. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  ( 1 )  shall  provide  that  the  lands  so  con- 
veyed shall  be  used  for  public  park  pur- 
poses, and  that  in  the  event  they  ever  cease 
to  be  used  for  such  purposes  the  title  to 
such  lands  shall  revert  to  the  United  States, 
which  shall  have  the  immediate  right  of 
reentry  thereon,  and  (2)  shall  reserve  to 
the  United  States  all  mineral  rights,  includ- 
ing gas  and  oil,  in  the  lands  so  conveyed. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959,  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Piiblic 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCAaTHT)  : 
S.3803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  assistance  to  commu- 
nities. Industries,  business  enterprises,  and 
individuals  to  facilitate  adjustments  made 
necessary  by  the  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    HRUSKA    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Curtis,   Mr.   Aiken,   and   Mr.  Dirk- 
sen) : 
S.  3804.  A   bill   to  designate   the   reservoir 
formed  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  across 
Red  Willow  Creek  in  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
as  Hugh  Butler  Lake;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JORDAN: 
S.  3805.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Teruko 
Tenman  and  Janice  Tenman;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    BENNETT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Smathers.    Mr.   Long   of   Louisiana, 
Mr.    EixiNDER,    Mr.    Talmadge,    Mr. 
Holxand,       Mr.       Mansfield,        Mr. 
Macnuson,    Mr.    Dihkstn.    Mr.    Ku- 
ciiEi.,  Mr.   Aiken,  Mr.   Murray,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.    Schoeppel,    Mr.     Church,    Mr. 
Dworshak,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr.    Case     of    South     Dakota,     Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Brunsdale,  Mr.   Bart- 
lett,    Mr.    Curtis,    and    Mr.    Jack- 
son) : 
SJ.  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  make  certain  adjustments 
In   the  sugar  quotas  for   foreign   countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


RESOLUTIONS 


COMPETITIVE  BIDDING  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  348)  relative  to  the  award- 
ing of  Government  contracts  for  sup- 
plies or  services,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Proxmire, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


USE  OF  CERTAIN  EVIDENCE  IN  POS- 
SESSION OF  THE  SENATE  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  STATE  OF  INDIANA 
AGAINST  TOMMY  MORGANO 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  349)  authorizing  the  use  of 
certain  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommitte  of  the 


Committe  on  Government  Operations  in 
connection  with  the  case  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  against  Tommy  Morgano,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McClellan, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


FEDERAL    CODE    OF    ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PRACTICE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  session  I  introduced  a  bill  prescrib- 
ing a  Federal  Code  of  Administrative 
Practice  to  govern  administrative  pro- 
ceedings in  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  invited  com- 
ments for  improving  the  bill.  Since  that 
time  a  number  of  excellent  suggestions 
have  been  received  and  they  have  been 
incorporated  along  with  the  basic  text 
of  S.  2849  in  a  new  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing, on  behalf  of  Senators  Wiley 
and  Hruska,  for  appropriate  reference  at 
this  time. 

The  bdsic  changes  which  have  been 
made  strengthen  the  independence  of 
the  various  departments  and  agencies 
in  the  conduct  of  their  proceedings.  The 
bill  proposes  that  the  terms  of  agency 
members  be  lengthened  to  15  years  and 
that  they  be  then  ineligible  for  reap- 
pointment. It  also  provides  that  any 
rules  or  policies  which  they  properly 
issue  shall  be  binding  on  the  findings 
made  by  a  hearing  commissioner  and 
that  the  agency  may  review  his  conclu- 
sions of  law. 

On  the  other  hand  the  bill  provides 
that,  where  a  matter  is  not  heard  by  the 
agency  but  referred  to  a  hearing  com- 
missioner, the  findings  of  fact  by  the 
commissioner  shall  be  final  except  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  not  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  or  are  contrary  to 
duly  promulgated  rules  or  policies. 

The  same  standard  of  review  applies 
where  one  department  or  agency  reviews 
the  decision  of  another  agency.  In  that 
case  as  well  the  findings  of  fact  of  the 
subordinate  agency  are  subject  only  to 
a  limited  review  while  the  conclusions  of 
law  are  subject  to  complete  review.  The 
desire  has  been  to  reemphasize  the  au- 
thority which  an  agency  has  for  inde- 
pendent judgment  and  yet  to  clearly 
place  on  it  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
cisions which  it  reaches. 

A  provision  has  also  been  added  to  pro- 
vide for  more  adequate  public  informa- 
tion on  the  decisions  issued  by  an  agency 
and  for  their  publication  if  it  appears 
desirable. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  commis- 
sion to  annually  review  this  code  of  prac- 
tice and  to  recommend  to  Congress  and 
to  the  President  changes  in  it  includ- 
ing changes  in  the  proceedings  which  are 
excepted  from  it. 

I  feel  that  with  the  study  which  S. 
2849  has  received  and  with  the  very  help- 
ful suggestions  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted with  respect  to  it,  this  new  bill 
will  provide  a  much  improved  system  of 
handling  administrative  matters.  I  am 
introducing  it  at  this  time  even  though 
it  is  late  in  the  session  in  order  that  it 
will  be  available  for  consideration  and 
comment  between  now  and  the  time  that 
the  next  Congress  begins. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  ( S.  3795 »  to  prescribe  a  Fed- 
eral Code  of  Administrative  Practice  to' 
govern  administrative  proceeding  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dirksen  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wiley,  and  Mr.  Hruska),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


FEDEJIAL  MLTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK 
ACT 

Mr.  SPA;;k::AN.  Mr.  Piesident.  for 
the  Senaior  irom  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  and  myself.  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  by  request,  a  bill  to 
authorize  Federal  mytual  savings  banks. 

Mutual  savings  banks  have  rendered 
an  excellent  service  wherever  they  have 
operated  in  helping  to  make  home- 
mortgage  money  available.  The  indus- 
try believes  that  a  system  of  federally 
chartered  mutual  savings  banks  will  en- 
able it  to  do  an  even  better  job. 

Leaders  in  the  industry  have  asked 
us  to  introduce  such  a  measure,  so  that  a 
study  and  discussion  of  its  merits  can 
be  held.  While  we  have  an  open  mind 
regarding  the  proposal,  our  introduction 
of  It  does  not  imply  our  complete  ap- 
proval of  its  provisions. 

In  order  to  carry  out  more  effectively 
its  responsibilities  to  the  Nation  for  the 
promotion  of  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power,  the 
Congress  must  facilitate  and  encourage 
an  increased  flow  of  real  savings  to 
finance  housing  and  other  capital  for- 
mation on  a  sustaining,  noninflationary 
basis.  Furthermore,  the.se  increased 
savings,  which  are  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  individual,  as 
wf>::  a-  f.)  those  of  the  Nation,  should 
be  p:  ■. .  ir-d  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible '.vithin  the  private  institutional 
frameAork  of  our  competitive  economy. 
Attair^Tient  of  the  objective  of  in- 
crpa.sed  capital  formation  through  thrift 
car.  be  advanced  by  mutual  savings 
bar.k.s 

The  new  banks  which  the  bill  would 
authorize  would  be  privately  managed, 
federally  supervised  and  insured  insti- 
tutions, organized  to  supplement  the  ef- 
forts of  State-chartered  mutual  savings 
banks.  Like  their  State  counterparts, 
these  banks  would  specialize  in  the  en- 
couragement of  thrift,  and  would  chan- 
nel savings  for  investment  in  private 
home  financing.  Government  securities, 
redevelopment,  and  other  capital  forma- 
tion. The  bill  is  being  introduced  at  the 
end  of  this  session,  so  that  between  now 
and  the  next  session,  interested  groups 
and  the  public  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  proposal. 

Banking  in  the  United  States  has,  in  a 
sense,  emulated  our  Federal  system  of 
Government,  by  evolving  along  two  sep- 
arate lines — State  and  national.  This 
dual  banking  system  has.  as  much  as  any 
other  single  factor,  contributed  to  the 
vitality  of  our  financial  institutions.  We 
have  State  commercial  banks  and  State 
national  banks.  We  have  Federal  and 
State  savings  and  loan  associations.    The 


dual  chartering  system  extends  to  credit 
unions,  as  well.  Mutual  savings  banks 
alone  exist  as  State  institutions  exclu- 
sively, and  are  chartered  in  only  17 
States. 

Mutual  savings  banks  have  encouraged 
thrift  in  States  where  these  banks  now 
exist.  All  the  17  mutual  savings  bank 
States  are  included  in  the  25  States  with 
the  highest  per  capita  holdings  of  thrift 
accounts.  Since  mutual  savings  banks 
exist  in  only  17  States,  some  general 
comments  in  explanation  of  mutual  sav- 
ings banking  would  be  helpful  in  con- 
sidering this  bill. 

Mutual  savings  banks  are  organized 
without  stockholders.  The  effect  is  that 
all  earnings,  after  provision  for  ade- 
quate reserves,  are  distributed  to  deposi- 
tors as  interest  on  their  deposits. 

Traditionally,  mutual  banks  have  not 
accepted  checking  accounts  and  have 
not  made  commercial  unsecured  loans. 
This  sole  function  is  to  encourage  thrift 
and  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  savings  into 
productive  investments. 

Management  is  by  boards  of  trustees. 
Members  of  these  boards  are  generally 
prohibited  by  law  and  the  trustee  tradi- 
tion from  commercial  dealings  with  their 
banks.  The  organizers  of  a  bank  usual- 
ly constitute  the  first  board,  which  there- 
after elects  new  members  as  vacancies 
occur.  The  board  establishes  bank  poh- 
cies.  elects  officers,  determines  interest 
rates,  and  supervises  investments. 

Fir.st  organized  in  the  United  States 
in  1816,  mutual  savings  banks  are  the 
Nation's  oldest  type  of  thrift  institution. 
They  were  formed  originally  by  philan- 
thropic, public-spirited  men  who  saw  a 
need  to  provide  safe  depositaries  for  the 
savings  of  people  of  moderate  means 
whom  the  larger  banks  were  not  inter- 
ested in  serving. 

The  mutual  savings  bank  industry  has 
an  outstanding  record  of  safety  to  de- 
positors. It  has  survived  wars,  depres- 
sions, bank  panics,  and  the  "booms  and 
busts"  of  nearly  a  century  and  one-half. 

Although  operating  in  only  17  States, 
these  banks  today  serve  over  22  million 
accounts,  and  have  more  than  $35  bil- 
lion on  deposit.  Although  they  are  au- 
thorized to  make  diversified  investments, 
they  hold  $25  billion  in  mortgage  loans. 
An  estimated  $5  billion  of  these  loans  is 
on  properties  in  States  other  than  the 
States  where  mutual  savings  banks  are 
located.  For  instance,  there  are  no  mu- 
tual savings  banks  in  California,  Mich- 
igan, or  Georgia;  but  mutual  savings 
banks  hold  well  over  $1  billion  in  loans 
to  California  homeowners,  about  $300 
million  to  Michigan  homeowners,  and 
over  $200  million  to  Georgia  home- 
owners. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  permission  to 
have  the  bill  and  the  brief  explanation 
of  it  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  explanation  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  fS.  3796)  to  authorize  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Sp.^RKMAlf  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btjsh)    (by  request),  was  received,  read 


twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ilouxe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrertx  asaemhled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pederal  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  Polict. — The  Con- 
gress declares  that,  to  carry  out  more  cfTec- 
tively  Its  responsibility  for  promoting  max- 
imum emplo>Tnent,  productloa,  and  pur- 
chasing power  In  the  national  economy.  It 
must  facilitate  and  encourage  an  Increased 
flow  of  real  savings  to  finance  new  housing 
and  other  capital  formation  on  a  sustainable 
noninflationary  basis.  The  Congress  further 
declares  that  the  Increased  savlnp^s  necessary 
to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  Individ- 
ual as  well  as  to  the  Nation  should  be  pro- 
vided within  the  private  Institutional  frame- 
work of  our  compeUtlve  economy  and  within 
the  dual  banking  system.  Theae  objectives 
will  be  advanced  by  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  privately  managed  federally  su- 
pervised mutual  savings  banks.  Consistent 
with  these  objectives,  the  Congress  recog- 
nizes the  continuing  need  for  maintaining 
and  strengthening  the  vitality  of  our  State- 
chartered  banking  system  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  v.irlous  State  banking  depart- 
ments. Federal  mutual  savings  banks,  to- 
gether with  State -chartered  mutual  savings 
banks,  will  bring  to  Individuals  In  all  States 
the  opportunity  of  having  mutual  banks  of 
deposit  available  to  them  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  encouraging  the  practice  of  thrift, 
thereby  Increasing  the  total  flow  of  volun- 
UuTT  savings  In  the  economy.  The  record  of 
mutual  savings  bank  over  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  of  providing  safety,  ready  avail- 
ability of  deposits  and  reasonable  returns  on 
these  deposits.  Indicates  that  new  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks  will  stimulate  addi- 
tional savings  In  the  areas  In  which  they  are 
located.  The  record  further  Indicates  that 
these  In&Uiutlons  wlU  devote  the  bulk  of 
th«ir  Bcctimuhited  saTlngs  to  the  sound,  eco- 
nomical, fiuanclng  of  housing  and  home 
ownership.  Moreover,  additional  funds  will 
become  available  to  support  local  business 
enterprise,  xuban  redevelopment,  and  gov- 
ernmental capital  outlays.  The  welfare  of 
the  public  will  be  enhanced  not  only  be- 
cause economic  growth  will  be  fostered  by 
capital  formation  but  also  because  the  earn- 
ings of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks,  after 
expenses  and  provision  for  necessary  reserves 
for  safety  of  deposits,  will  be  distributed  en- 
tirely to  depositors. 

Sec.  3    DmwrnoNs. — As  used  Jn  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Mutual  Savings  Bank  Commission 
created  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  "conventional  loan"  means 
a  loan  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  or  deed 
of  trust  on  real  property  or  a  leasehold  es- 
tate other  than  a  loan  guaranteed  or  Insured 
by  a  Federal  agency. 

(c)  The  term  "financial  InsUtutlon" 
means  a  thrift  Institution,  a  commercial 
bank,  a  trust  company,  or  an  Insurance 
company. 

(d)  The  term  "mutual  bank"  means  a 
Federal  Mutual  Savings  Bank  chartered 
under  this  Act. 

(e)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(f)  The  term  "thrift  Institution"  means 
a  Stat«-chartered  mutual  savings  bank,  a  co- 
operative bank,  a  homestead  association,  a 
mutual  savings  and  loan  association,  a  mu- 
tual building  and  loan  association,  or  a 
mutual  bank. 

Sec.  4.  Federa*,  Mtjtdal  Savings  Bank 
Commission.— (a)  The  Federal  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Bank  Commission  hereby  established  as 
an  Independent  agency  shall  consist  of  three 
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members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  for  Initial  terms  of  two.  four,  and  six 
years,  respectively,  and  thereafter  for  terms 
of  six  years,  unless  sooner  removed  for  cause 
by  the  President,  in  such  manner  that  tiie 
term  of  not  more  than  one  member  will  ex- 
pire In  any  two-year  period.  Any  vacancy 
may  t)e  filled  In  like  manner  for  the  unex- 
pired term.  From  time  to  time,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  of  the  members  as 
Chairman.  In  whom  shall  be  vested  the 
power  of  managing  the  Internal  affairs  of 
the  Commission,  and  another  member  as  vice 
chairman  to  perforin  the  duties  of  the  Chair- 
man during  the  absence  of  the  latter  or  his 
Inability  or  failure  to  perform  his  duties. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
each  member  shall  hold  ofBce  until  his  suc- 
cessor shall  have  been  appointed  and  quail- 
fled.  No  more  than  two  members  shall  be- 
long to  the  same  poUtlca.1  party  at  the  time 
of  their  appointment. 

(b)  Each  meml>er  shall  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  business  of  the  Commission  and 
shall  receive  a  salary  equal  to  that  received 
by  equivalent  grades  or  classifications  under 
the  Executive  Pay  Act  of  1949.  No  member 
during  his  tenure  of  office  shall  hold  office  or 
serve  In  any  capacity  In  any  financial  insti- 
tution. 

(c)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Commission  may.  In  its  discretion,  establish 
branch  offices  In  any  State. 

Sec.  5.  Commission  Powers — For  the  pur- 
poses of  performing  Its  functions  under  this 
Act,  the  Commission — 

(1)  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  manner  In 
which  Its  business  shall  be  conducted  and 
may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules  &ad 
regulations  deemed  by  it  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  civil  service  laws  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion thereunder,  such  officers,  attorneys  and 
employees  as  may  be  neceseary  or  desirable 
for  the  conduct  of  Its  business,  may  define 
their  authority  and  duties,  may  delegate  to 
them  such  of  the  powers  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission as  It  may  determine,  and  require 
bonds  of  such  of  them  as  it  may  designate 
and  may  fix  the  penalties  and  pay  the  pre- 
miums on  such  bonds; 

(3)  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States  malls  in  the  same  manner 
and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  the  Execu- 
tlce  Departments  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; 

(4)  shall  determine  the  need  for  and 
character  of  its  obligations  and  expenditures 
and  the  manner  In  which  they  shall  be  in- 
curred, allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  pro- 
visions of  law  specifically  applicable  to  Gov- 
ernment corporations;  and 

(5)  may  take  such  other  action  as  It  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  conduct  of 
its  business. 

Sec.  6.  CHABrERiNO  or  Mpttjal  Banks — (a) 
Upon  written  application  by  five  signatories 
from  amoni?  not  less  than  twenty-one  Indl- 
vlduals  acting  In  the  capacity  of  qualified 
corporators  named  In  said  application,  the 
Commission  may  from  time  to  time  Issue  a 
charter  for  a  mutual  bank. 

(b)  Such  a  charter  shall  be  Issued  when- 
ever the  Commission  finds  that  a  mutual 
bank  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  In  the  com- 
munity In  which  It  Is  propxjsed  to  be  estab- 
lished, that  there  Is  reasonable  expectation 
of  Its  financial  success,  and  that  its  ojiera- 
tlon  will  not  unduly  Injure  existing  thrift 
Institutions. 

(c)  Any  mutual  bank  shall  Include  the 
words  "Federal",  "Mutual",  and  "Savings"  In 
Its  title. 

(d)  Any  mutual  bank,  upon  being  char- 
tered, may  become  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  the  district  in  which  It 


Is  located,  or  If  convenience  shall  require 
and  the  Commission  approve,  may  t>ecome  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 
an  adjoining  district.  Mutual  banks  shall 
qualify  for  such  membership  In  the  manner 
provided  In  chapter  11  of  title  12,  U.S.C, 
with  resF)ect  to  other  members. 

Sec.  7.  Corporators. —  (a)  Bach  corporator 
of  a  mutual  bank  shall  be  an  Individual  of 
financial  responsibility  and  good  character 
and  shall  never  have  been  adjudged  a  bank- 
rupt, and  shall,  within  such  time  after  his 
election,  and  in  such  form  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe,  file  proof  of  his  compli- 
ance with  these  requirements  with  the 
Conamlsslon.  Without  In  any  way  limiting, 
by  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  general 
regulatory  power  granted  the  Commission  by 
this  or  any  other  Act.  the  Commission  Is 
hereby  expressly  authorized  to  prescribe 
standards  of  conduct  for  corporators,  pro- 
vided that  any  such  standards  shall  be  no 
more,  and  may  be  less,  restrictive  than  those 
set  forth  for  trustees  In  section  8(e)(1)  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  a  corporator  of  a 
mutual  bank  who  Is  not  a  resident  of  the 
State  In  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
mutual  bank  Is  located,  except  that  one  less 
than  half  of  the  whole  board  of  corporators 
may  be  residents  of  other  States. 
4^(c)  At  their  organizational  meeting,  the 
corporators  shall  adopt  rules  governing  the 
conduct  of  their  business  and  may  amend 
them  from  time  to  time.  Such  rules  shall 
set  forth  the  ntiml>er  of  corporators  and 
shall  prescribe  that  any  number  not  less 
than  one-quarter  of  those  at  the  time  in 
office  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  business.  At  such  organiza- 
tion meeting,  or  any  adjournment  thereof, 
the  corporators  shall  divide  the  total  num- 
ber of  corporators  Into  three  classes  of  equal 
size,  one  class  to  serve  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  one  class  to  serve  for  a  term  of  seven 
years,  and  one  class  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
ten  years,  so  that  at  each  election  of  cor- 
fwrators  following  the  first  meeting  an  equal 
number  of  corp>orators  shall  be  elected.  The 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  satis- 
fled  If  the  number  of  corporators  In  any 
class  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  one  the 
number  of  corporators  In  any  other  class. 
Thereafter,  each  corporator  shall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  ten  years,  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor is  elected  and  shall  have  qualified. 
Successor  and  additional  corporators  shall 
be  elected,  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  by  a  majcwlty  vote  of  the  cor- 
porators. Including  those  whose  terms  are 
expiring,  present  at  a  duly  constituted  meet- 
ing. Any  corporator  may  be  removed  from 
office  for  cause  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  corpora- 
tors. 

Sec.  8.  Trustees. —  (a)  The  board  of  trus- 
tees of  a  mutual  bank  shall  be  elected  by 
and  frc«n  the  corporators  and  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five.  No  person  shall  be  a  trustee  of  a  mu- 
tual bank  who  Is  not  a  resident  of  the  State 
In  which  the  principal  office  of  the  mutual 
bank  Is  located,  except  that  one  less  than 
one-half  of  the  whole  board  of  trustees  may 
be  residents  of  other  States.  The  corpora- 
tors shall,  by  majority  vote  of  those  present 
at  their  organization  meeting,  elect  a  board 
of  trustees.  In  three  classes  In  the  following 
manner:  one-third  for  a  term  of  one  year; 
one-third  for  a  term  of  two  years;  and  one- 
third  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Thereafter 
trustees  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  The  requirements  of  this 
section  shall  be  satisfied  If  the  number  of 
tnistees  In  any  one  class  does  not  exceed  by 
more  than  one  the  number  of  trustees  In 
any  other  class.  The  office  of  any  trustee 
shall  become  vacant  if  he  shall  cease  for 
any  reason  to  hold  office  as  a  corporator. 

(b)  The  management  and  control  of  the 
affairs  of  a  mutual  bank  shall  be  vested  in 
the     trustees.      The     trustees     may    adopt. 


amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  governing  the  af- 
fairs of  the  mutual  bank. 

(c)  No  person  acting  as  trustee  of  a  mu- 
tual bank  shall  hold  office  as  trustee,  direc- 
tor, or  officer  of  another  thrift  institution. 

(d)  The  office  of  a  trustee  shall  become 
vacant  whenever  he  shall  have  failed  to  at- 
tend regular  meetings  of  the  trustees  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  unless  excused  during 
such  period  by  a  resolution  duly  adopted  by 
the  trustees. 

(e)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
trustee — 

(A)  to  receive  remuneration  as  trustee  ex- 
cept reasonable  fees  for  attendance  at  meet- 
ings of  trustees  or  for  service  as  a  member  of 
a  committee  of  trustees; 

(B)  to  borrow  funds  other  than  piu-suant 
to  section  13(a)  (9)  (B)  or  In  any  manner  be- 
come an  obligor  for  funds  borrowed  from  the 
mutual  bank  for  which  he  is  trustee; 

(C)  to  make  a  profit,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
from  any  property  sold  to  or  services  per- 
formed for  the  mutual  bank  or  In  connection 
with  any  loan  made  by  the  mutual  bank  for 
which  he  Is  a  trustee. 

Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  (e) 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  or  In  any  way 
limit  any  righ  of  a  trustee  who  Is  also  an 
officer  of  or  attorney  for  the  mutual  bank 
from  receiving  compensation  for  services  as 
an  officer  or  attorney. 

(2)  upon  application  by  a  mutual  bank, 
exceptions  may  be  granted  to  any  prohibition 
contained  in  subsection  (e)  following  a  de- 
termination by  the  Commission  that  the 
exception  sought  is  equitable  and  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  depositors  of  the  mutual 
bank. 

(3)  The  Oommisslon  may  from  time  to 
time  grant,  by  regulation,  exceptions  of  gen- 
eral application  to  the  prohibitions  contained 
in  subsection  (e) . 

(f)  No  mutual  bank  shall  deposit  any  of 
Its  funds  except  with  a  depositary  approved 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  trustees  of  the 
mutual  bank,  exclusive  of  any  trustee  who 
is  an  officer,  partner,  director,  or  trustee  of 
the  depositary  so  designated. 

Sec.  9.  Commencement  of  Operation. — No 
mutual  bank  may  commence  operations  ex- 
cept upon  approval  by  the  Commission,  which 
shall  not  be  granted  prior  to  qualification  by 
such  mutual  bank  as  an  Insured  bank  under 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  Any  mu- 
tual bank  may  so  qualify  In  the  same  general 
manner  as  Is  provided  for  a  State  nonmember 
bank  under  said  Act.  No  mutual  bank  shall 
continue  operations  if  it  shall  at  any  time 
cease  to  be  so  qualified. 

No  mutual  bank  may  commence  opera- 
tions untU  there  shall  have  been  advanced  in 
cash  to  the  credit  of  such  mutual  bank,  as 
an  expense  fund,  such  sums  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  require.  Any  such  sums  so  ad- 
vanced shall  be  evidenced  by  transferable  de- 
ferred payment  certificates.  Outstanding 
certificates  may  have  such  terms  and  may  be 
repaid  pro  rata  in  such  Installments,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  interest  at  such 
rate,  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Commission. 

Sec.  10.  Resehvi  Fund. —  (a)  Prior  to  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  a  charter  for  a 
mutual  bank,  the  Commission  shall  require 
that  there  be  advanced  In  cash  to  the  credit 
of  such  mutual  bank  not  less  than  $50,000, 
which  shall  constitute  the  Initial  reserve 
fund.  All  sums  so  advanced  as  the  initial 
reserve  fund  shall  be  evidenced  by  trans- 
ferable deferred  payment  certificates.  Out- 
standing certificates  may  have  such  terms 
and  may  be  repaid  pro  rata  In  such  install- 
ments, and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  in- 
terest at  such  rate,  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Commission. 

(b)  As  soon  &s  practicable  following  the 
close  of  each  of  its  first  ten  fiscal  years,  each 
mutual  bank  shall  credit  to  the  reserve  fund 
an  amount  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  its 
net  earnings  before  Interest  for  such  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  and  at  the  close  of  each 
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fiscal  year  following  the  first  ten  fiscal  years 
shall  credit  to  the  reserve  fund  such  pro- 
portion of  Its  net  earnings  for  such  preceding 
fiscal  year,  not  exceeding  10  per  centvim.  as 
the  Commission  may  by  regulation  prescribe: 
Provided.  That  credits  to  the  reserve  fund 
shall  be  required  only  when  the  reserve  fund 
shall  not  equal  12  per  centiun  of  deposit 
liabilities.  A  mutual  bank  may  credit  such 
further  amounts  to  the  reserve  fund  as  It  may 
determine. 

(c)  The  reserve  fund  of  an  operating  mu- 
tual bank  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  losses. 

Sec.  11.  Borrowing. — A  mutual  bank  may 
borrow  funds  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  12.  DEPOsrrs. —  (a)  A  mutual  bank  may 
accept  any  savings  deposit. 

(b)  Each  mutual  bank  may  (1)  reject  any 
sums  offered  for  deposit:  (2)  repay  any  de- 
posit at  any  time:  and  (3)  classify  and  dif- 
ferentiate among  deposits  on  such  bases  as  It 
may  determine. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  a  mutual  bank  may  pay  Interest  on 
deposits  from  net  earnings  and  undivided 
profits  at  such  rates  and  at  such  Intervals 
as  shall  be  approved  by  its  trustees. 

(d)  A  mutual  bank  may  at  any  time  by 
resolution  of  Its  board  of  trustees  require 
that  up  to  90  days'  advance  notice  be  given 
to  It  by  each  depositor  before  the  withdrawal 
of  any  deposit  or  portion  thereof;  and  when- 
ever the  board  of  trustees  shall  adopt  such 
resolution,  no  deposit  need  be  paid  until  the 
expiration  of  the  notice  period  applicable 
thereto  In  accordance  with  such  resolution. 
A  mutual  bank  shall  notify  the  Commission 
In  writing  on  the  day  of  adoption  of  such 
resolution.  Notwithstanding  adoption  of 
such  resolution,  a  mutual  bank  may.  In  its 
discretion,  permit  withdrawal  of  all  or  any 
part  of  all  deposits  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  notice  period  prescribed  by  such  reso- 
lution. Any  such  resolution  may  be  rescind- 
ed at  any  time. 

Sec.  13.  Investments — (a)  A  mutual  bank 
may  Invest  in  the  following: 

1 1 )  obligations  of  the  United  States  and 
those  for  which  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  Is  pledged  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  and  principal  and  obligations 
of  any  agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  obligations  of  any  State  of  the  United 
States  and  those  for  which  the  faith  of  any 
State  of  the  United  States  is  pledged  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
principal; 

(3)  obligations  Issued  by  a  city,  village, 
town,  or  county  in  the  United  States  or  by 
a  department,  agency,  district,  authority, 
commission  or  other  public  body  of  the  ' 
United  States,  or  of  any  one  or  more  States, 
but  in  so  doing  shall  exercise  the  same  degree 
of  care  and  prudence  that  persons  prompted 
by  self-Interest  generally  exercise  In  their 
own  affairs; 

(4)  any  property  Improvement  note  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Tltl6  I  of  the 
National  Housing  Act; 

(5)  obligations  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
or  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
payable  In  United  States  funds; 

(6)  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  which  are  secured  by  properly 
registered  and  recorded  first  mortgages  or 
deeds  of  trust  upon  real  property.  Including 
leasehold  estates,  provided  the  security  for 
the  loan  is  a  first  lien  upon  said  real  prop- 
erty or  leasehold  estate,  and  subject  to  the 
following : 

(A)  no  Investment  in  mortgages  executed 
by  any  one  mortgagor  shall  in  the  aggregate 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  assets  of  the 
mutual  bank  at  the  time  the  Investment  is 
made  or  $25,000.  whichever  is  greater; 

(B)  no  investment  In  any  one  mortgage 
shall  exceed  2  percent  of  the  assets  of  the 
mutual  bank  at  the  time  the  Investment  Is 
made,    or   $25,000,   whichever    Is   greater    or 


more  than  80  percent  of  the  appraised  value 
of  a  1-  to  4-famlly  residence  securing  a  con- 
ventional loan  or  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  appraised  value  of  such  a  residence  con- 
structed within  not  more  than  10  years 
before  the  mtiklng  of  the  loan,  or  more  than 
75  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  any 
other  real  property  securing  a  conventional 
loan: 

(C)  no  Investment  shall  be  made  In  a 
conventional  loan  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
a  1-  to  4-family  residence  unless  the  mort- 
gaged property  is  located  either  within  the 
State  in  which  the  mutual  bank  has  its 
principal  office  or  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles  of  Its  principal  office  and  unless  the 
mortgage  has  a  maturity  of  not  longer  than 
thirty  years  from  the  date  the  loan  Is  made: 

(D)  no  investment  shall  be  made  In  a 
conventional  loan  If  the  aggregate  unpaid 
principal  of  all  conventional  loans  exceeds 
80  per  centum  of  assets; 

lE)  »  mutual  bank  may  (1)  participate 
with  one  or  more  financial  institutions, 
trusts  or  pension  funds  In  any  bond  or  note 
or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  secured 
by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  which  such 
mutual  bank  is  authorized  to  Invest  In  on 
its  own  account,  provided  that  the  partici- 
pating Interest  of  such  mutual  bank  is  not 
subordinated  or  inferior  to  any  other  par- 
ticipating interests;  and  (11)  participate  In 
the  same  securities  with  other  than  finan- 
cial institutions,  trusts  or  pension  funds 
provided  that  the  participating  interest  of 
such  mutual  bank  is  superior  to  the  partici- 
pating Interests  of  such   other  participants 

(P)  no  Investment  shall  be  made  In  a 
mortgage  upon  a  leasehold  unless  (1)  the 
principal  amount  of  the  mortgage  loan  is 
not  In  excess  of  70  per  centum  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  leasehold,  and  (11)  pro- 
vision is  made  for  complete  amortization  of 
the  loan  prior  to  the  expiration  of  80  per 
centum  of  the  remainder  of  the  term  by 
periodic  payments  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe. 

(G)  nothing  contr.lned  In  this  section  13 
(a)(6)  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  Invest- 
ment by  a  mutual  bank  In  any  bond,  note 
or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  guaran- 
teed or  Insured  by  a  Federal  agency,  or  for 
which  a  commitment  to  guarantee  or  insure 
has  been  Lssued  by  a  Federal  agency. 

(7)  bankers'  acceptances  eligible  for  pur- 
chase by  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

(8)  corporate  securities,  but  In  so  doing 
shall  exercise  the  same  degree  of  care  and 
prtidence  that  persons  prompted  by  self- 
interest  generally  exercise  In  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  subject  to  the  following  further 

.  conditions: 

(A)  no  mutual  bank  shall  Invest  in  any 
corporate  obligation,  other  than  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (9),  that  (1)  will  mature 
by  its  terms  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  its  Issuance,  or  (11)  it  issued  or  made  in 
series,  or  repayable  In  installments,  will 
have  an  average  maturity  as  of  the  date  of 
issuance  of  less  than  one  year; 

(B)  no  mutual  bank  shall  Invest  In  stocks 
an  amount  greater  than  5  per  centum  of  its 
assets  or  100  per  centum  of  its  reserve  fund 
and  undivided  profits,  whichever  is  the 
greater. 

(9)  promissory  notes,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing restrictions: 

(A)  any  promissory  note  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  mutual  bank  which  is: 

(1)  secured  by  one  or  more  mortgagee  in 
which  a  mutual  bank  may  Invest,  if  the 
amount  so  invested  in  any  such  note  shall 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  principal 
sum  secured  by  such  mortgage  or  mortgages. 
The  assignment  of  every  mortgage  taken  as 
security  for  any  such  note  shall  be  recorded 
or  registered  in  the  office  of  the  proper  re- 
cording officer  of  the  county  In  which  the 
real  property  described  in  such  mortga^  is 
located,  unless  such  mortgage  or  mortgages 
have  been  so  asslgnpd  by  a  i;.  ;iua.I  bank; 


(II)  secured  by  any  of  the  stocks  and 
bonds  in  which  a  mutual  bank  may  Invest: 
or 

(III)  secured  by  a  life  Insurance  policy,  to 
the  extent  of  such  policy's  cash  surrender 
value; 

(B)  any  promissory  note  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  mutual  bank  which  Is  secured 
by  the  assignment  of  a  deposit  or  share  ac- 
count In  any  thrift  institution.  If  the  amount 
of  the  Investment  In  any  such  note  Is  not  In 
excess  of  the  amoxint  of  such  deposit  or  share 
account. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  grant  mutual 
banks  authority  to  make  Investmpnts,  sub- 
ject to  such  limitations  as  It  may  Impose, 
without  regiird  to  the  restrictions  contained 
In  the  foregoing  subsection  (a),  but  In  no 
event  shall  the  investment  powers  of  mutual 
banks  be  subjected  to  restrictions  more 
stringent  than  those  therein  contained 

Sec.  14  Branches. —  (a)  A  mutual  bank 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
establish  and  operate  one  or  more  branches 
In  the  State  in  which  its  principal  office  Is 
located,  but  nnly  if  and  to  the  same  extent 
that  any  financial  Institution  accepting 
funds  from  savers  on  deposit  or  fhart  ac- 
counts and  chartered  by  such  State  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  operate  branches. 

(bi  Before  approving  establi.shment  and 
operation  of  a  branch  office  by  a  mutu^il 
bank,  the  Ojmmlsslon  shall  make  with  re- 
spect thereto  the  findings  required  prior  to 
the  granting  of  a  charter  to  a  mutual  bank 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  a  mutual  bank  resulting  from  conver- 
sion, consolidation  or  merger  may  retain  and 
operate  any  one  or  more  offices  in  operation 
on  the  date  of  such  conversion,  consolida- 
tion or  merger,  and.  In  addition,  may  retain 
any  and  all  unexercised  branch  rights  or 
privileges  enjoyed  prior  to  such  date,  but 
only  If  Burh  office  Is  situated,  or  such  branch 
right  or  privilege  was  exercisable,  within  the 
State  In  which  the  principal  office  Is  located. 

Sac.  15  CONvrasiON — (a)  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  any  thrift  Insti- 
tution other  than  a  mutual  bank  may  con- 
vert Itself  Into  a  mutual  bank  upon  the 
affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  try  those  entitled  to  vote 
upon  the  affairs  of  such  thrift  Institution  at 
a  meeUng  duly  cnlled  and  held  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  shall  thereupon  possess  the  powers 
of.  and  be  subje.-t  to,  the  duties  Imposed  upon 
mutual  banks  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  provided  that  any  such  conversion  shall 
not  be  In  contravention  of  the  laws  of  the 
SUte  under  which  the  converting  thrift  In- 
stitution Is  organized. 

(b)  TTie  minimum  requirements  of 
twenty-one  corp>orator8  and  seven  trustees 
prescribed  by  section  6(a)  and  section  8(a) 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  thrift  Insti- 
tution making  application  to  convert  to  a 
mutual  bank. 

(c)  Before  approving  any  such  conversion, 
the  Commission  shall  find  that  the  thrift 
institution  seeking  conversion  has  the  abil- 
ity to  discharge  the  duties  and  conform  to 
the  restrictions  upon  mutual  banks  and  has 
previously  so  conformed  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  the  Commission.  However,  such 
Institution  may  retain  and  service  all  ac- 
counts lawfully  held  by  It  on  the  date  of  Its 
conversion. 

(d)  Any  mutual  bank  upon  the  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  Its  corporators  may 
convert  Itself  Into  any  type  of  thrift  In.stl- 
tutlon  organized  pursuant  to  Federal  law 
or  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  Its  principal 
office  Is  located,  but  any  such  conversion  of 
a  mutual  bank  shall  be  subject  to  requisite 
approval  of  any  regulatory  authority  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  creation  of  the  thrift 
institution  Into  which  the  mutual  bank  seeks 
to  convert,  and  no  such  conversion  of  a  mu- 
tual bank  shall  take  place  unless  under  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  such  mutual  bank 
Is  located  the  type  of  thrift  Institution  Into 


which  the  mutual  bank  is  seeking  to  con- 
vert may.  without  approval  by  any  State  au- 
thority, convert  into  a  mutual  bank  under 
limitations  or  conditions  no  more  restrictive 
than  those  contained  in  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  conversion  of  a  mutual  bank 
Into  such  a  thrift  institution. 

Sk:.  16.  Mescek  and  Consolujation. —  (a) 
Any  two  or  more  mutual  banks  having  their 
principal  offices  In  the  same  State  or  any  one 
or  more  mutual  banks  and  one  or  more 
State-chartered  mutual  savings  banks  hav- 
ing their  prlr.cipal  offices  in  the  same  State, 
may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission 
where  the  svu-vlvlng  or  consolidated  Institu- 
tion is  a  mutual  bank  or  with  the  approval 
of  the  appropriate  State  authority  where  the 
surviving  or  consolidated  Institution  is  a 
State-chartered  mutuaj  savings  bank,  and 
upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  corporators  of  each  such 
mutual  bank,  and  where  applicable,  upon 
compliance  with  the  procedure  prescribed  by 
the  State,  enter  Into  an  agreement  of  merger 
or  consolidation  Thereafter,  the  merger  or 
consolidation  shall  be  effective  In  accordance 
with  tlie  terms  of  such  agreement. 

No  mutual  bank  may  participate  in  a  mer- 
ger or  consolidation  when  the  surviving  or 
consolidated  institution  is  to  be  a  State- 
chartered  mutual  bank  unless  under  the  law 
of  the  State  in  which  the  mutual  bank  Is 
located,  State-charterod  mutual  savings 
banks  may  participate,  without  approval  by 
any  State  authority,  and  under  limitations 
or  coudlUons  no  more  restrictive  than  those 
contained  In  this  sect'on,  in  a  merger  or 
oonaolidatlon  in  which  the  surviving  or  con- 
solidated institution  is  to  be  a  mutual  bank. 

(b)  Before  approving  a  merger  or  consol- 
idation the  Commission  shall  give  consider- 
ation to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the 
prospects  of  the  rurrlvlng  or  consolidated 
mutual  bank  for  flnanclai  success  and  its 
ability  to  discharge  the  duties  and  conform 
to  the  restrictions  Imposed  upon  a  mutual 
bank. 

(c)  Upon  such  a  consolidation  or  merger, 
the  corporate  existence  of  each  of  the  con- 
stituent institutions  shall  be  merged  into 
and  continued  In  the  surviving  or  consoli- 
dated Institution,  which  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  same  corporation  as  each  of  the  con- 
stituent Institutions 

(d)  All  rights,  franchises  and  property  In- 
terests of  the  merged  or  consolidating  mu- 
tual bank  or  bants  or  State-chartered  mu- 
tual savings  bank  or  banks  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  in  the  surviving  or  con- 
solidated Institution  by  virtue  of  the  merger 
or  consolidation  without  the  requirement 
under  this  Act  of  any  deed  or  other  Instru- 
ment of  transfer:  and  the  surviving  or  con- 
solidated institution  shail  be  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise all  right.s  and  pri\i.p^es  of  the  merged 
or  consolldatliig  ni  ;:'.i;»:  b.i;,k  or  banks  or 
State-chartered  n  .t;;  ^  -^  . Mngs  bank  cw 
banks  In  accordaiice  wiiU  the  terms  of  the 
merger  or  consolidation  agreement. 

(e)  The  surviving  or  consolidated  institu- 
tion shall  be  responsible  for  all  debts  and 
obligations  of  the  merged  or  consolidating 
mutual  bank  or  banks  or  State-chartered 
mutual  savings  bank  or  banks,  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  merger  or  consolida- 
tion agreement 

Sec.  17.  Oener.\l  Poweks  -  ;a)  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act,  a  m\itual  bank 

(1)  shall  have  li. definite  succession; 

(2)  may  adopt  and  use  a  seal; 

(3)  m^ay  sue  and  t>e  sued; 

(4)  may  adopt.  r*me:id.  and  repoa!  rules 
and  regulations  g'^vrrning  the  manner  In 
'.vh!rh  it.s  hnainew  may  be  conducted  aiid  the 
jv 'Wprs  vf>*!tf>d  In  .:  rnnv  b<-  ♦•xerrjsed. 

(5)  tnav  make  and  cnrrj  out  such  con- 
tracts and  a*rreenient8  provtrie  such  benefits 
to  its  personnel  arid  take  such  other  sutiotx. 
as  It  uuij  deem  neceassLry  or  desirable  in  the 
conduct  of  116  business. 

(6)  may  service  mori.gage8  for  others; 


(7)  may  j^jpoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers,  attorneys,  and  employees  as 
may  be  desirable  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness, define  their  authority  and  duties,  re- 
quire bonds  of  such  of  them  as  the  trustees 
may  designate  and  fix  the  penalties  and  pay 
the  premiums  on  such  bonds; 

(8)  may  acquire  by  purchase  or  lease  such 
real  property  or  Interest  therein  as  the 
trustees  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business,  and  sell,  lease,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  such  real  property  or 
interests  therein; 

(9)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
or  any  other  act  or  regulation,  a  mutual  bank 
shall  have  authority  to  exercise  those  powers 
as  defined  by  the  Commission  which  are 
generally  possessed  now  or  hereafter  by 
State-chartered  mutual  savings  banks;   and 

( 10)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
or  any  other  act  or  regiUation.  a  mutual  bank 
shall  have  authority  to  exercise  all  the  pow- 
ers possessed  now  or  hereafter  by  any  mutual 
savings  bank  chartered  by  the  State  in  which 
the  mutual  bank  is  located. 

(b)  The  foregoing  enumeration  of  powers 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  exclude  other  Incl- 
dentai  powers  appropriate  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  a 
mutual  bank  under  the  provisiona.  of  this 
Act;  and  a  mutual  bank  may  provide  for  the 
exercise  of  such  other  powers  in  its  by-laws, 
rules,  and  regidations,  with  the  approval  of 
tiie  Commission. 

Sec  18.  Ai«NUAL  Repoet. — The  Commission 
shall  submit  at  the  beginning  of  each  regu- 
lar session  to  the  President  for  transmission 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  of  Its 
operation  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  19.  Examination. — The  Commission 
shall  conduct  an  examination  at  least  once 
a  year  Into  the  affairs  and  management  of 
each  mutual  bank  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  such  bank  is  being  operated 
In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  any  rules  and  regtilatlons  promulgated 
hereunder,  and  sound  banking  practice: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Commission  may 
accept,  for  any  year.  In  lieu  of  ruch  exami- 
nation of  any  mutual  bank,  an  examination 
of  the  mutual  bank  In  such  year  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corjxjratlon. 

Sec  20.  Taxation.— No  State,  terrltortal. 
county,  municipal,  or  local  taxing  authority 
shall  impose  any  tax  on  such  mutual  banks 
or  their  franchise,  deposlis.  assets,  reserve 
funds,  loans,  or  Income  greater  than  that 
imposed  by  such  authority  on  other  similar 
local  mutual  or  cooperative  thrift  and  home 
financing  institutions. 

Sec.  21.  AuTHOHrrT  To  Appoint  Con- 
SEBVATOBs  AND  RECEIVERS — (at  The  Commis- 
sion may,  in  its  discretion,  forthwith  take 
possession  of  the  business  and  property  of 
any  mutual  bank  and  appoint  a  con- 
servator or  receiver  for  such  mutual  bank 
whenever  it  shall  app>ear  that  such  mutual 
bank: 

(1)  has  violated  any  provision  of  this  Act; 

(2)  is  conducting  its  business  In  an  un- 
authorised, unsound   or   unsafe  manner; 

(3)  is  in  an  unsound  or  unsafe  condition 
to  transact  its  business; 

(4)  has  neglected  or  refu-'t-d  up(  n  prof>er 
demand  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  any 
order,  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Commission, 
or 

(5)  has  refused  to  submit  Us  record.';  and 
affairs  for  in.'pection  by  the  Commission  or 
the  Federal   Deposit  Insurance  t'orporation: 

I  b )  The  Commission  sliall  appoljit  only 
the  Federn!  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  as 
recelvjr  for  any  mutual  bai.k 

T'  At  ar.y  time  within  ten  davfi  ^vfter  the 
Coinm..si.jon  hfu=  t.aken  possest-ion  of  the 
property  and  bu?;nejis  of  any  mutual  bank 
any  officer  of  such  mutual  bank  may  apply  t<:' 
the  United  '  tates  District  Court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  whivh  the  mutual  bank  has  its  prin- 
rljxil  office  f.  .r  an  order  requiring  the  Com- 
mission to  show  cause  whv  it  should  not  b« 


enjoined  from  continuing  such  possession 
and.  if  a  conservator  or  receiver  has  been 
appointed,  why  such  appointment  should 
not  be  vacated,  and  the  District  Court  Is 
hereby  granted  Jtirisdlctlon  to  hear  such 
cause,  to  grant  such  Injunction,  to  direct  the 
Commission  to  surrender  such  p>ossession.  to 
vacate  such  appointments,  and  to  take  such 
other  action  as  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Any  such  proceeding  in  the  District  Court 
shall  be  given  precedence  over  other  cases 
pending  therein,  and  shall  be  In  every  way 
expedited. 

Sec.  22.  Sepaeabii-ity. — If  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  any  person  or  circumstance  shall  be  held 
invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  other 
person  or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Sec.  23.  Right  To  Amend. — T'he  right  to 
alter,  amend  or  rep>eal  this  Act  is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Sparkman  is  as  follows: 

Th»   Federal   Mtttual   Savings   Bawk    Act — 
Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
The  following  i^a  presentation  in  outline 
form  of  the  more  basic  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mutual  Savings  Biink  Act. 

SECTION   1 — title 

The  bin  is  entitled  the  "Federal  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  Act." 

SBCnON  2 DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

The  legislative  purpose  of  establishing  a 
system  of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks  Is 
to  promote  thrift  and  uUllze  the  accumula- 
tion of  thrift  deposits  for  home  financing 
and  other  Investments. 

section  3— definitions 

Certain  terms,  such  as  "financial  institu- 
tion" and  "thrift  institution."  which  have  a 
special  significance  In  the  act,  are  defined  In 
this  section.  "Financial  institution"  In- 
cludes a  "thrift  Institution"  and  also  com- 
mercial banks,  trust  companies  and  insur- 
ance companies.  "Thrift  institution  '  in- 
cludes State-chartered  mutual  savings 
banks,  cooperative  banks,  homestead  associa- 
tions, and  mutual  savings  (building)  and 
loan  associations,  and  Federal  mutual  banks. 

SUCTION  4 — THE  FEDKRAL  MTTTUAL  SAVING^  B.^^rK 
COMMISSION 

This  new  independent  Governmpnt  agency 
would  consist  cf  3  member.'  &ppoint«-d  by 
the  President  for  staggered  verms  of  6  years 
The  Commission  would  supervise  il>e 
chartering  of  Federal  niutmU  savings  banks 
and  their  subsequent  operation.  Each  mem- 
ber would  be  required  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  business  of  the  Commission  and 
would  be  prohibited  during  his  term  of  office 
from  serving  In  any  capacity  In  any  f.nnnclal 
Institution.  No  more  than  2  members  of 
the  Commission  could  belong  to  tlie  same 
political  party  at  the  time  cf   app...;ntment. 

section    5 COMMISSION    PO^VHIS 

Th.t  Commission  wouid  be  empowered  by 
this  section  to  adopt  and  amend  nuog  and 
regulations  for  its  own  i.;)eration  and  for  the 
operations  of  member  banks  of  the  system. 
This  section  contains  a  general  grant  of 
power  and  Is  further  supplemented  through- 
out the  bill  by  various  speclfio  powers 

SECTION  6 CHABTEELN'G  OF  MUTUAL  BANKS 

Application  for  a  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  charter  would  be  required  to  be  sub- 
scribed to  by  5  signatories  from  a  minimum 
of  21  corporators.  Tliis  minimum  wouid  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  the  conversion  of  a  pre- 
existing thrift  institution.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  en-.powered  to  grant  a  charter 
after  finding  that  a  Federal  m.utua!  savings 
bank  w(jnid  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the 
community  that  there  was  reasonable  ex- 
pectation    of     Its     success,     and      that      its 
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operation  would  not  unduly  injure  existing 
thrift  institutions.  All  Federal  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  would  be  required  to  Include  the 
words  "Federal."  "mutual,"  and  "savings"  in 
their  title  Federal  mutual  savings  banlts 
would  be  permitted  but  not  required  to  be- 
come members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System. 

SECTION  7 CORPORATORS 

The  ultimate  authority  in  a  Federal  mut- 
ual savings  bajik  would  be  the  board  of  cor- 
porators. Corporators  would  be  divided  into 
three  classes  of  equal  size  and  would  be 
elected  for  staggered  terms  of  10  years.  The 
Commission  would  be  empowered  to  pre- 
scribe standards  of  conduct  for  corporators. 
The  board  would  not  be  charged  with  the 
actual  management  of  the  bank:  Its  prin- 
cipal function  would  be  the  election  of  the 
trustees. 

SECTION    8 — TXUSTEIS 

The  board  of  trustees  of  a  Federal  mutual 
savings  bank  would  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  policy  management  of  the 
bank.  Trustees  would  be  elected  from  among 
the  corporators  for  staggered  terms  of  3 
years.  No  person  acting  as  trustee  of  a  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  bank  would  be  allowed 
to  hold  office  as  a  trustee,  director  or  officer 
of  another  thrift  institution.  Trtistees  would 
be  prohibited  from  receiving  any  remunera- 
tion as  a  trustee  except  fees  for  attendance 
at  meetings  or  for  serving  as  a  member  of  a 
committee.  Further  they  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  borrowing  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  bank  unless  the  loan 
were  secured  by  the  assignment  of  a  de- 
pf)6U  or  share  account  In  a  thrift  institu- 
tion Finally,  these  trustees  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  making  any  profit  from  any 
property  sold  to  or  services  performed  for 
the  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  loan  made  by  the  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank  The  Commission 
would  be  empowered,  In  equitable  circum- 
stances, to  make  exceptions  from  the  re- 
strictions on  trustees 

SECTION  9 COMMENCEMENT  OF  OPERATION 

No  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  would  be 
permi'ted  to  commence  r.peratlons  until  it 
had  qurUifled  as  an  Insured  bank  under 
the  Federal  Deposit  In.surance  Act  No  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  bank  would  be  permitted 
to  continue  operations  if  It  should  at  any 
time  cease  to  be  so  qualified.  Prior  to  com- 
mencement of  operations  an  expense  fund 
would  be  required  to  be  advanced  in  cash  to 
the  credit  of  the  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  Contributions  to  this  expanse  fund 
would  be  evidenced  by  deferred  payment  cer- 
tificates which  could  be  repaid  in  such 
installments  and  at  such  interest  as  the  Com- 
mission approved.  The  expense  fund  would 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  operating  ex- 
penses until  such  expenses  could  be  paid  out 
of  the  bank's  earnings. 

SECTION    10 RESERVE   FUND 

In  addition  to  the  expense  fund  which 
would  be  utilized  for  operating  expenses  of 
the  Federal  mutual  savings  bank,  a  reserve 
fund  would  be  required  to  be  advanced  In 
cabh  to  the  credit  of  a  Federal  mutual  sav- 
ings bank  and  would  be  available  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  meeting  losses.  The  mini- 
mum amount  of  the  Initial  reserve  fund 
would  be  $50,000.  The  actual  size  of  the 
reserve  fund  would  depend  on  Commission 
standards  and  also  on  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Each  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  would  be 
required  to  add  to  this  reserve  ftmd.  Sums 
advanced  to  the  initial  reserve  fiind  would 
be  evidenced  by  deferred  payment  certifi- 
cates and  would  be  repayable  in  such  in- 
stallments and  at  such  Interest  as  the  Com- 
mission provided. 


SECTION    11 — BORROWING 

A  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  would  be 
empowered  to  borrow  funds  subject  to 
Commission  regulation. 

SECTION  12 DEPOSITS 

A  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  could  ac- 
cept any  savings  deposit,  could  reject  sums 
offered  for  deposit,  could  repay  deposits  at 
any  time,  and  could  classify  and  differentiate 
among  deposits  on  such  basis  as  It  deter- 
mined. Interest  on  deposits  could  be  paid 
from  net  earnings  and  undivided  profits.  A 
Federal  mutual  savings  bank  would  be  em- 
powered to  require  advance  notice  of  with- 
drawal. 

SECTION   13 INVESTMENTS 

A  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  would  be 
empowered  to  Invest  In  Government,  State 
and  local  obligations,  obligations  of  agencies 
of  the  United  States  and  the  States.  Cana- 
dian obligations,  title  I  notes.  In  conventional 
mortgages  subject  to  certain  restrictions 
such  as  loan-to-value  limitations  and  total 
aggregate  Investment,  Insured  mortgages, 
and  secured  promissory  notes.  Corporate 
securities  Investment  would  also  be  subject 
to  certain  restrictions,  such  as  minimum  ma- 
turity and  total  aggregate  Investment. 

In  addition  to  the  Investment  powers  spe- 
cifically set  forth,  the  Commission  would  be 
empowered,  by  regulation,  to  grant  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks  authority  to  make 
further  Investments,  but  the  Commission 
would  not  be  empowered  to  restrict  Invest- 
ment powers  to  limits  more  stringent  than 
those  set  forth  In  the  bill.  The  types  of  in- 
vestment specifically  mentioned  In  the  bill, 
therefore,  represent  a  minimum  grant  of 
power. 

SECTION   14 — BRANCHES 

With  the  approval  of  the  Commission,  a 
Federal  mutual  savings  bank  could  establish 
one  or  more  branches  in  the  State  of  Its  prin- 
cipal office,  but  only  to  the  same  extent  that 
any  State-chartered  financial  institution  ac- 
cepting funds  from  savers  was  authorized 
to  establish  branches.  Before  approving  any 
branch  application  the  Commission  would 
be  required  to  make  the  same  findings  as 
provided  for  in  the  ca.se  of  a  charter  applica- 
tion. Branches  and  offices  operated  as  of 
conversion,  merger,  or  consolidation  could  be 
continued  In  operation.  Rights  to  branches 
or  offices  could  also  be  retained. 


SECTION   15- 


:ON  VERSION 


Any  thrift  Institution  could  convert  Itself 
Into  a  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  provided 
that  such  conversion  was  In  accord  with  the 
laws  under  which  the  converting  thrift  In- 
stitution was  organized  and  providing  also 
that  the  Commission  approved  Before  ap- 
proving any  such  conversion,  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  required  to  find  that  the  In- 
stitution seeking  conversion  had  the  ability 
to  discharge  the  duties  and  to  conform  to 
the  restrictions  upon  Federal  mutual  saving 
banks  and  had  previously  so  conformed  to  the 
extent  required  by  the  Commission.  The  in- 
stitution would  be  empowered  to  retain  and 
service  all  accounts  lawfully  held  by  It  on 
the  date  of  Its  conversion.  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks  would  be  empowered  to  con- 
vert into  any  type  of  thrift  Institution,  but 
such  conversion  would  be  subject  to  approval 
of  any  regulatory  authority  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  type  of  thrift  Institution  into 
which  the  Federal  mutual  savings  bank 
sought  to  convert.  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  would  not  be  permitted  to  convert  un- 
less the  State  laws  applicable  to  the  thrift 
Institution  into  which  the  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks  without  approval  by  any  State 
reciprocal  conversions  to  Federal  mutual 
savings  bank  sought  to  convert  permitted 
authority.  The  approval  of  the  Commission 
would  not  be  required  for  the  conversion  of 
a  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  into  another 
type  of  thrift  institution. 


SECTION    16 MERGER    AND    CONSOLIDATION 

Any  two  or  more  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  or  any  one  or  more  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks  and  one  or  more  State-char- 
tered mutual  savings  banks  would  be  per- 
mitted to  merge  or  consolidate.  The  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  would  be  required 
where  the  surviving  or  consolidated  insti- 
tution was  to  be  a  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  and  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
State  authority  would  be  required  where  the 
surviving  or  consolidated  Institution  was  to 
be  a  State -chartered  mutual  savings  bank. 
However,  no  Federal  mutual  savings  bank 
would  be  permitted  to  merge  or  consolidate 
when  the  surviving  or  consolidated  Insti- 
tution was  to  be  a  State-chartered  mutual 
unless  under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  was  lo- 
cated. State-chartered  mutual  savings  banks 
could  participate  In  mergers  or  consolida- 
tions without  approval  by  State  authority 
when  the  surviving  or  consolidated  Institu- 
tion was  to  be  a  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank 

SECTION    17^-CENEKAL   POWEKS 

Federal  mutual  savings  banks  would  be 
granted  certain  operational  powers  and  in- 
cidental powers  appropriate  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  a  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  bank.  Further,  a  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  bank  would  have  the 
authority  to  exercise  all  the  powers  pos- 
sessed now  or  hereafter  by  any  State-char- 
tered mutual  savings  bank  chartered  by  the 
State  in  which  the  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  was  located.  A  Federal  mutual  sav- 
ings bank  would  also  have  the  authority  to 
exercise  powers  defined  by  the  Commission 
as  generally  possessed  now  or  hereafter  by 
State-chartered   mutual   savings    banks. 

SECTION    18 ANNUiU,    REPORT 

The  Commission  would  be  required  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
for  transmission  to  the  Congress. 

SECTION    19 EXAMINATION 

The  Commission  would  be  required  to 
conduct  an  annual  examination  of  each  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  bank  provided  that  the 
Commission  could  accept  for  any  year  in 
lieu  of  such  examination  an  examination  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

SECTION  20 TAXATION 

No  state,  territorial,  county,  municipal,  or 
local  taxing  authority  would  be  permitted  to 
Impose  any  tax  on  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  greater  than  that  Imposed  by  such 
taxing  authority  on  other  similar  local  mu- 
tual or  cooperative  thrift  and  home  financ- 
ing Institutions. 

SBCTION  21 — ADTHOamr  TO  APPOIWT  CONSCXVA- 
TORS    AND    RCCEIVERS 

The  Commission  would  be  empowered  to 
take  possession  of  a  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  and  appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver 
whenever  it  appeared  that  such  Federal  mu- 
tual savings  bank:  (1)  Had  violated  any  pro- 
vision of  the  act;  (2)  was  conducting  Its 
business  in  an  unauthorized,  unsound,  or  un- 
safe manner;  (3)  was  in  an  unsound  or  un- 
safe condition  to  transact  Its  business;  (4) 
had  neglected  or  refused  upon  proper  de- 
mand to  comply  with  the  terms  of  any  order, 
rule,  or  reg^ulatlon  of  the  Commission;  (5) 
had  refused  to  submit  its  records  and  affairs 
for  inspection  by  the  Commission  or  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  If 
the  Commission  determined  to  appoint  a  re- 
ceiver It  could  only  appoint  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation.  In  the  event 
the  Commission  took  possession  of  a  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank,  any  officer  of  such  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  bank  would  have  10 
days  to  apply  to  the  local  U.S.  district  court 
for  an  order  requiring  the  Commission  to 
show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  enjoined 
from   continuing   possession   and   If   a  con- 
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servator  or  receiver  had  been  appointed,  why 
such  appointment  should  not  be  vacated. 
The  district  court  would  be  granted  Juris- 
diction to  hear  such  caute  and  to  grant  ap- 
propriate relief. 

SECTION  22 SCPABABILITT 

If  any  provision  of  the  act  or  the  applica- 
tion Of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance should  be  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  act  and  the  application  of 
such  jH-ovision  to  any  other  person  or  cir- 
cumstance would  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SECTION  23 RIGHT  TO  AMEND 

The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the 
act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
may  add  that  in  connection  with  the  bill 
and  the  statement  I  have  made  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Bush],  I  believe  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  look  into  the  future  and 
consider  what  will  be  some  of  the  re- 
quirements in  order  to  meet  the  home- 
mortgage  demands  of  the  country  over 
the  nfxt  dpcadf  and  trie  commp  years. 

Within  the  la.'^t  few  dHy<:  I  read  a  very 
Interesting  article,  wr-.tten  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Upgrrn,  a  mcmb<  r  ff  the  stafT  of 
the  Minneapolis  Siar,  and  formerly  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  tlie  School  of 
Economics  at  the  University  of  Alabama, 
and  later  at  the  Univei-sity  of  Minnesota. 
He  has  written  a  very  interesting  article 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  outstanding 
economist  who  Is  peering  into  the  future. 
I  think  the  article  will  impress  upon 
those  who  read  it  carefully  the  need  we 
shall  have  to  be  prepared  to  meet  in 
the  coming  years. 

Therefore,  I  believe  every  moans  by 
which  we  can  encourage  thrift,  savings, 
and  the  use  of  those  savings  to  help  pro- 
vide decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hou.sing 
for  American  families  should  l>e  used.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
written  by  Mr  Upgren  be  pnnted  at  ihla 
point  m  Liie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Past  Trends  Indicate  Crifis  in  Seventies — 
UicADz  or  VnvsVAi,  Fmcal  Attlvenct  Ap- 
pears IN  Store  fob  Dnited  States 

(By  Arthur  Upgren) 
How  affiuent  will  the  sixties  be?  The  best 
answer  is  that  they  wUl  be  affluent.  They 
will  be  very  aiffluent  In  fact,  and  our  problem 
will  be  more  how  wisely  to  use  the  affluence 
than  how  to  achieve  It. 

The  American  economy  first  produced  $100 
billion  of  total  output  of  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  1929.  Then  came  the  depression  and 
we  were  11  long  years  getting  back  again  to 
that  $100  billion  level  of  gross  national 
product  (ONP). 

But  from  1940  forward  our  GNP  Increased 
•  100  billion  every  5  years  into  1960.  That 
pace  will  continue  through  1970. 

Thus  the  forward  march  of  GNP  brought 
the  economy  to  a  »200  billion  level  in 
1945  and  a  $300  blUlon  level  In  1950. 
During  that  period,  however,  the  price  level 
advanced  sharply,  so  the  large  gain  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  Inflation  of  prices. 

From  1950  on.  we  continue  the  $100  bil- 
lion gain  every  6  years,  so  that  the  annual 
rate  of  GNP  was  $600  billion  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1960  And  In  these  past  10  years  the 
rate  of  advance  in  prices  has  not  been  one- 
fifth  of  the  rate  of  price  advance  that  took 
place  from  1940  to  1948. 

So  the  present  rate  of  GNP  gain  is  largely 
real  gain  In  output  without  much  puffery  due 


to  rising  prices.  In  fact.  In  the  past  2  years 
total  output  has  Increased  $70  billion  and  of 
this  onlj  about  $7  billion  is  due  to  the  in- 
crease In  prices. 

And  in  the  sixties  this  pare  of  a  $!00- 
bllllon  gain  in  total  output  will  continue, 
bringing  us  a  $700  billion  GNP  In  1970. 
Actually,  this  is  an  extremely  conservative 
forecast:  I*resldent  Elsenhower  has  suggested 
that  we  vein  reach  a  $750  billion  level  in  1970, 
and  Prof.  Walter  W.  Heler  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  estimates  that  we  will  have  a 
total  production  reaching  $1  trillion  In  1978. 
The  effect  of  all  this  on  family  incomes  and 
total  spending  will  be  remarkable.  In  1947 
family  Income  was  a  little  over  $4,000.  Aver- 
age family  Income  last  year  was  $6,520. 

In  1965  it  will  be  about  $7,500  and  in  1970 
about  $8,500. 

These  rates  of  gain  both  in  GNP  and  in 
average  family  Incomes  are  attainable  upon 
the  basis  of  the  present  price  level.  That  is. 
none  of  these  gains  requires  any  degree  of  in- 
flation whatever. 

The  sharp  rise  In  family  Incomes  will  spell 
remarkable  gains  In  sales  f  -r  many  indus- 
tries and  businesses.  An  AFTr-CIO  source 
estimates  that  Just  a  little  less  than  $4,000 
of  income  a  year  wiU  provide  the  minimum 
American  standard  of  living — subsistence 
Items,  a  secondhand  car,  tobacco,  gasoline, 
and  very  modest  living  quarters. 

But  from  that  income  level  upward,  things 
begin  to  skjTOcket.  because  all  the  excess  of 
Income  over  $4,000  can  go  Into  finer  things — 
new  cars,  new  homes,  many  durable  goods, 
travel,  lake  cottages,  etc. 

The  effects  of  our  affluent  sixties  upon 
government  will  be  clear.  Every  time  GNP 
rises  $100  bUUon  the  Federal  Government, 
on  the  basis  of  existing  tax  rates,  takes  In 
almost  $25  billion  more  In  revenues.  This 
Increase  we  can  devote  to  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt  a  little,  to  increasing  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  to  Increase  defense  as  It 
is  needed,  and  perhaps  a  small  share  can  also 
go  for  the  tax  reduction. 

For  municipalities  the  going  will  be  hard- 
er. Their  needed  Increase  In  capital  expen- 
ditures In  the  decade  will  be  about  $100  bil- 
lion. (This  amount  does  not  Include  high- 
way outlays.)  So  they  need  many  new  reve- 
nue sources,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  preempted  so  many  sources  with 
its  great  taxing  powers,  developed  to  meet 
the  qeed  of  two  great  wars. 

But  about  1970  we  shall  be  fully  ready  for 
some  trouble.  On  the  basis  of  trends  of  the 
last  20  years,  it  can  be  predicted  that  we  shall 
then  run  out  of  money. 

On  six  occasions  in  the  60  years  from  1873 
to  1933  we  ran  out  of  money.  This  estab- 
lishes the  rule  that  If  we  wont  do  some- 
thing about  It,  we  always  run  out  of  money. 
Now,  of  course,  we  could  do  something 
about  it.  And  an  Important  group  is  al- 
ready at  work  on  the  problem.  It  Is  the 
commission  on  money  and  credit  originally 
set  up  by  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment (CED).  No  mc«^  Important  re- 
port for  our  welfare  will  be  written  in  this 
decade.     It  will  be  out  In  a  year  or  two. 

We  must  develop,  actually  for  the  first 
time  In  our  country's  history,  a  really  ade- 
quate banking  mechanism,  one  that  vrtll  not 
break  down  under  the  strain  Imposed  by  our 
growing  economy.  It  U,  after  Russia  and 
peace,  our  greatest  national  problem. 


DESIGNATTCN  (jF  RF:.SERVOrR  ON 
RED  WILLOW  CREEK.  NEBR..  AS 
THE  HUGH  BLm^ER  LAKE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
day  is  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  de- 
cease of  the  Honorable  Hugh  A.  Butler, 
who  served  as  a  Member  of  this  U.S.* 
Senate  for  almost  14  years,  and  who  was 


my    immediate    elected    predecessor    in 
this  body. 

It  IS  to  acoord  a  tribute  and  honor  to 
his  memory  that  I  introduce  a  bill  which 
will  name  after  him  the  lake  which  will 
be  formed  above  the  dam  which  will  soon 
be  built  across  the  Red  WiUow  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Republican  River,  near 
McCook,  Nebr. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  Fourth,  just  a 
few  days  hence,  near  the  city  of  McCook, 
Nebr.,  groundbreaking  ceremonies  for 
the  Red  Willow  Dam  and  Reservoir  will 
be  held.  These  ceremonies  will  be  spon- 
sored by  the  city  of  McCook,  its  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  the  Republican  Valley 
Conservation  Association.  This  day  has 
long  been  anticipated  by  the  people  hv- 
ing  m  the  Republican  River  Valley, 
which  cuts  across  the  southwestern 
quarter  of  Nebraska. 

The  ceremonies  for  this  Independence 
Day  mark  the  culmination  of  more  than 
20  years  of  careful  planning  and  labor 
by  these  folks  to  control  one  of  the  worst 
r.ood  offenders  in  the  upper  RepubhciUi 
watershed. 

By  construction  of  a  dam  on  Red  Wil- 
low Creek,  about  9  miles  north  of  Mc- 
Cook, a  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of 
about  88.000  acre-feet  will  be  formed. 
The  top  50,000  acre-feet  of  capacity  will 
be  devoted  to  flood  control,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  ser\-e  other  community 
needs.  Thus  the  lake  which  is  im- 
pounded will  make  possible  opportunities 
for  reclamation,  irrigation,  and  recrea- 
tion, affecting  a  three-State  area. 

Now  15  a  highly  opportune  tune.  Mr. 
President,  to  name  this  reservoir  after 
Nebraska's  beloved  Senator  Hugh  Butler. 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  rav- 
ages of  Red  Willow  Creek,  He  was 
reared  at  nearby  Cambridge.  Later,  he 
owned  a  farm  which  repeatedly  suffered 
heavy  damages  from  the  floods  that 
came  from  Red  Willow  Creek  But 
apart  from  these  personal  experiences, 
the  close  contact  which  he  maintained 
with  the  community  throuehout  his  life 
kept  him  apprised  of  the  misery  and  loss 
that  came  by  the  alternating  draughts 
and  floocL';. 

The  intense  interest  in  reclamation 
and  its  benefits — irrigation  and  flood 
control — which  Senator  Butler  ex- 
pressed throughout  his  distiriguished 
career  in  this  body,  developed  from 
his  awareness  of  the  problems  created 
each  season  by  the  course  of  the  Re- 
publican River  The  desire  to  protect 
the  soil  and  crops  and  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  lives,  homes  and  businesses,  the 
inevitable  aftermath  of  a  devastating 
flood,  occupied  him  so  completely  that 
he  became  one  of  the  stanchest  pro- 
ponents of  reclamation  and  flood  con- 
trol serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  quotation  from  a  speech  Senator 
Butler  delivered  on  this  floor  in  1947 
serves  to  illustrate  the  importance  he 
attached  to  the  subject  of  conservation: 

I  have  told  the  reclamation  people  of  my 
State  that  irrigating  an  additional  million 
acres  of  land  means  more  to  the  State  than 
the  discovery  of  oil.  If  we  can  continue  with 
the  sound,  progressive  development  of  our 
water  resources  along  the  lines  charted  by 
reclamation,  then  we  will  be  adding  |to  the 
State's]  permanent  wealth,  safety  and  re- 
sources. 
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I  These  views  on  an  orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  are  esr>e- 
cially  significant  today.  We  are  deeply 
committed  to  a  vast  program  of  public 
works  projects.  This  program  has  ex- 
panded tremendously  in  the  past  8  years. 
The  best  evidence  of  the  extent  of  this 
commitment  can  be  found  in  the  pro- 
gressive enlargement  of  appropriations 
each  year,  not  only  for  work  in  progress, 
but  also  for  new  starts  that  are  author- 
ized. 

The  growing  number  of  flood  control 
and  reclamation  projects  are  vitally 
needed.  We  recognize  that  in  this  field 
much  remains  yet  to  be  done.  We 
should  not  lose  sight,  however,  as  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  timely  cautioned, 
of  the  necessity  for  an  orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  resources  within  our  Na- 
tion's fiscal  ability.  We  face  the  hard 
task  of  scheduling  these  construction 
programs  according  to  a  priority  dic- 
tated by  their  urgency. 

I  This  sound  principle  governed  Sena- 
tor Butler  while  serving  first  as  a  mem- 
ber, and  later  as  chairman,  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee.  The  result: 
The  Red  Willow  Dam  and  Reservoir  now 
is  underway,  with  the  total  assurance 
that  the  project  will  be  successfully 
completed  m  rapid  and  good  order. 

It  is  natural  for  Nebraskans  to  recall 
the  career  of  Senator  Butler,  when 
speaking  of  projects  such  as  the  Red 
Willow  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Likewise, 
we  would  pay  honor  to  his  memory  by 
naming  the  reservoir  "Hugh  Butler 
La.ke  " 

My  friend.  Perry  Phillips,  of  Cam- 
bridge. Nebr.,  has  sent  me  a  resolution, 
recently  adopted  by  his  city  urging  that 
this  be  done.  The  resolution,  signed  by 
Paul  Minnick.  mayor  of  Cambridge,  ex- 
emplifies the  warmth  and  affection  with 
which  Senator  Butler  is  still  remem- 
bered by  the  people  of  his  State. 

Other  folks  m  the  Republican  River 
Valley  who  have  long  been  active  in  the 
conservation  of  its  natural  resources 
have  expressed  similar  sentiments.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  joins  with 
them  most  gladly.  By  affixing  Senator 
Butlers  name  to  this  noteworthy  accom- 
plishment that  so  amply  reflects  his 
great  service  to  Nebraska,  we  pay 
homage  to  a  great  citizen  of  our  State 
ar.d  a  highly  respected,  deeply  revered 
former  colleague.  I  now  introduce.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and 
Senator.s  Ctrtis.  Aiken,  and  Dirk.sen,  a 
bill  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printPd  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

T>.M  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  iS.  38041  to  designate  the 
reservoir  formed  by  the  construction  of 
a  dam  across  Red  Willow  Creek  in  the 
State  of  Nebra-ska  -u"  Hugh  Butler  Lake. 
introduced  by  Mr  Hptska  <for  himself' 
Mr  CcRTis  Mr  Afken.  and  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen),  wa.s  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 


lic Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
reservoir  formed  by  the  construction  of  a 
dam  across  Red  Willow  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Republican  River.  In  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  Hugh 
Butler  Lake,  In  honor  of  the  late  Senator 
Hugh  A  Butler  of  Nebraska.  All  laws,  reg- 
ulations, maps,  documents,  or  records  of  the 
United  States  In  which  such  reservoir  is 
designated  or  referred  to  under  the  ruime  the 
Red  Willow  Reservoir  shall  be  held  to  refer 
to  such  reservoir  under  and  by  the  name 
Hugh  Butler  Lake. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
distinct  privilege  to  join  with  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  in  introiucing  a  bill  to 
honor  the  memory  of  H..  :h  Butler.  Our 
State  of  Nebraska  will  applaud  this  ef- 
fort to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  sons.  Many  Senators  now 
present  served  with  Hugh  Butler  during 
his  14  years  in  the  Senate  and  will 
warmly  receive  this  opportunity  to 
memorialize  his  noble  service  to  his  be- 
loved State. 

Hugh  Butler  served  twice  sis  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  He  was 
chaii-man  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on 
July  1,  1954.  An  engineer  by  profession, 
he  had  an  intense  interest  in  the  work 
of  this  committee  and  became  expert  In 
all  facets  of  our  vast  reclamation  pro- 
gram. He  was  deservedly  proud  to  lead 
the  Senate  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  which  author- 
ized the  development  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin, 

Today  we  honor  Hugh  Butler,  and 
seek  to  enlighten  posterity  of  his  good 
works  by  naming  a  unit  of  the  Missouri 
River  basin  development  program  in  his 
memory.  We  seek  to  name  the  lake 
above  Red  Willow  Dam,  a  part  of  the 
Frenchman-Cambridge  project.  the 
Hugh  Butler  Lake.  This  lake  hes  but 
a  few  miles  from  the  homestead  where 
Hugh  Butler  spent  his  early  days.  It 
is  adjacent  to  the  community  of  Cam- 
bridge. Nebr.,  where  he  grew  to  manhood 
and  where,  as  a  poor  but  ambitious 
youth,  he  labored  diligently  to  win  his 
scholarship  to  Doane  College. 

Hugh  Butlers  life  was  a  succe.ss  by 
anyone's  measure.  In  its  broadest  meas- 
ure it  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  lived 
in  humility,  with  dignity,  whose  great- 
est pleasure  was  in  giving  his  great  abil- 
ities and  acquisitions  for  the  good  of 
others.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  we  can 
give,  in  his  memory,  this  richly  deserved 
tribute. 


COMPETITIVE  BIDDING  IN  GOVERN- 
MENT PROCUREMENT 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Department  has  defended  its  re- 
fusal to  purchase  furniture  for  the  Vene- 
zuelan Embassy  through  competitive 
bidding,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  tech- 
^cally  legal  to  do  so.  The  Comptroller 
General  at  first  disputed  this.  Later  in 
a  letter  to  me.  which  the  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 
has  put  into  the  Record,  the  Comptroller 
General   indicated   that   the   State  De- 


partment may  have  found  a  legal  loop- 
hole that  provides  technical  Justification. 

There  has  never  been  a  word  of  justi- 
fication, however,  of  the  public  ix)licy 
of  buying  standardized  oflQce  furniture 
from  one  furniture  manufacturer,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  there  is  no  justi- 
fication. This  policy  is  bad  for  compet- 
ing American  business  which  should 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  compete 
and  it  is  bad  for  the  American  taxpayer 
who  has  to  pay  more  in  the  absence  of 
competition. 

Mr.  President,  to  meet  this  situation 
I  submit  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  is  short,  and  I  should 
like  to  read  it,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  any  contract  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  supplies  or  services  should  be 
awarded  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3709,  Revised  Statutes,  except 
when  competitive  bidding  would  be  clearly 
Impracticable  or  demonstrably  uneconomical, 
and  that  In  such  cases  a  full  report  of  the 
reasons  for  the  exception  to  the  competitive 
bid  procedure  should  be  made  by  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  to  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  348)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  submitting  his  resolution  as 
the  result  of  the  revelations  which  he 
has  made  in  connection  with  the  send- 
ing of  furniture  at  high  cost  from  the 
Mueller  Furniture  Co.  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  to  the  American  Embassy  in 
Venezuela? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  correct,  although  I  may  say 
that  a  far  more  substantial  justification 
for  this  is  the  presentation  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  made  to  the  Senate 
in  his  brilliant  speech,  showing  that  in 
case  after  case  the  Defense  Department 
has  wasted  taxpayers'  money  by  paying 
far  too  much  in  many  instances,  when 
there  was  no  attempt  made  to  obtain 
bids  in  cases  where  it  was  obviously 
feasible  and  would  have  been  economi- 
cally desirable 


VOLUNTARY     PENSION     PLANS     BY 
SELF-EMPLO"YED     INDIVIDUALS — 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  AIKEN  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  propovsed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  10)  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by 
self-employed  individuals,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  nn  tb^  tabif-  and  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954.  RELATING  TO 
POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
ST  ATES— AM  ENDMENT 

Mr.  McNAMARA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
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tended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  5547)  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  relating  to  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN: 

Statement  by  Senator  Kuchel  on  accom- 
plishments of  VB    space  exploration   under 
the  Republican  administration. 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

Address  entitled  "The  Influence  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  National  Econ- 
omy," delivered  by  him  on  June  27,  19<J0,  at 
Mergenthaler  Vocational  Technical  High 
School,  Baltimore,  Md. 
By  Mr  DODD: 

An  address  delivered  by  Representative 
MiCHAXL  A.  Feighan,  of  Ohio,  at  the  first 
annual  roundtable  conference  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Ethnic  Stxidles  at  Georgetown  Unl- 
slty.  April  26,  1S58.  entitled  "Realities  of 
Soviet  Strategv  " 

By  Mr    WIJ.£Y: 

Eriltorlal  entitled  "Champion  of  Liberty." 
published  In  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press 
Gazette,  and  press  release  by  Postmaster 
General  SummerSeld  relating  to  the  barring 
by  Czechoslovakia  of  mall  bearing  U.S. 
"champion  of  lH>erty"  stamps  honoring 
Thomas  G    Masarvk 


PAN    AMERICAN    WORLD    AIRWAYS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  last  week  presented  to  Mr. 
Juan  T.  Trippe,  president  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways,  the  association's 
International  Achievement  Award  for 
World  Peace  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Chi- 
cago club. 

Fortunately,  a  member  of  the  associ- 
ation kindly  forwarded  to  me  copies  of 
the  head  table  list  plus  the  brief  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Trippe  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  honored  guest  by  Edwin  A. 
Locke.  Jr  .  president  of  the  Union  Tank 
Car  Co.  At  the  head  table.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, were  some  of  Chicago  s  and  Illi- 
nois' finest,  including  Gen.  LawTence 
Whiting,  president  of  the  American  Fur- 
niture Mart:  Clarence  B.  Randall,  eco- 
nor-.ic  adviser  to  President  Eisenhower 
and  the  President's  oCacial  representa- 
tive to  the  Chicago  International  Trade 
Pair:  Merrill  Meigs,  aviation  pioneer, 
business  leader,  and  an  old  and  good 
friend  of  mine;  Hon.  John  Chapman. 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois: Thomas  H.  Coulter,  executive  di- 
rector. Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry:  and  Paul  Goodrich,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  rcad  with  great 
interest  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Trippe 
by  Mr.  Locke  and  I  am  amazed  to  learn 
of  the  many  awards  Mr.  Trippe  and  his 
excellent  company  have  won  in  the  33 
years  Pan  American  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. Likewise.  I  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  brevity  and  sense  contained  in 
Mr.  Trippes  responding  address,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Locke  s 


and  Mr.  Trippes  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Introduction  of  Juan  T.  Trippk 
(By  Edward  A.  Locke.  Jr.,  president.  Union 

Tank  Car  Co..  to  the  Chicago  Association 

of  Commerce  and  Industry) 

Seldom  is  It  given  to  a  Harvard  man  to 
comment  publicly  about  a  Yale  man  so  soon 
after  such  a  glorious  afternoon  slb  Harvard 
experienced  on  the  Connecticut  River  at  New 
London  last  Saturday.  In  all  fairness,  how- 
ever, the  only  valid  comment  I  can  make  Is 
that  Harvard's  sweep  of  all  three  races  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  sweep  that  Juan  Trippe 
has  made  of  all  honors  in  the  held  of  avia- 
tion. In  recognition  of  his  immense  and 
unique  contributions  to  air  transport  and 
world  travel,  he  has  received  all  of  aviation's 
major  awards,  among  them  the  Collier  and 
Harmon  Trophies,  the  Daniel  Guggenheim 
Medal,  and  the  Robert  Dollar  award. 

Mr,  Trippe  Is  one  of  those  rare  and  happy 
individuals  who  knew  at  an  early  age  exactly 
what  he  wanted  to  do.  and  then  went  out 
and  did  it.  When  he  was  only  10,  he  was 
making  a  hobby  of  building  model  airplanes 
propelled  by  elastic  bands  and  flsring  them  In 
Central  Park,  At  Yale,  which  he  entered  in 
1917.  he  took  private  flying  lessons  and  was 
soon  accepted  into  the  Navy  Flying  Service 
as  a  night  bomber  pilot.  Only  the  armistice 
prevented  his  being  assigned  overseas. 

Returning  to  college,  he  was  active  in  ath- 
letics and  many  other  affairs  but  most 
notably  as  the  founder  and  president  of  the 
Yale  Flying  Club. 

For  a  year  or  so  after  graduation,  there 
was  a  slight  deviation,  and  the  only  devia- 
tion, in  Juan  Trippes  steady  progress  toward 
preeminence  in  aviation.  He  was  a  bond 
salesman  with  the  banking  firm  of  Lee,  Hig- 
ginson  &  Co.  But  by  early  1923  he  was 
back  in  aviation,  first  as  the  operator  of  a 
charter  service  on  Long  Island,  then  of  a 
New  York  to  Boston  service  having  the  first 
U.S.  airmail  contract  ever  awarded  and,  fi- 
nally, in  1926.  as  the  founder  with  two 
wealthy  friends  of  the  corporation  that  later 
became  Pan  American  Airways.  This  fledg- 
ling enterprise,  with  an  initial  capital  of 
$300,000,  has  grown  in  35  years,  under  Mr. 
Trippe's  leadership,  to  become  the  major 
international  airline  of  the  world,  doing  an 
annual  business  of  close  to  half  a  billion 
dollars.  The  system  serves  all  six  continents 
and  all  the  principal  countries  of  the  free 
world. 

Some  15  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  work- 
ing in  the  White  House,  handling  interna- 
tional air  route  matters,  and  I  had  many 
contacts  with  Mr,  Ttlppe.  I  came  to  know 
and  to  have  a  great  respect  for  his  quiet  but 
undeviatlng  purpose,  for  his  dedication  to 
America's  air  transport  development  all 
around  the  globe,  and  for  his  sound  Judg- 
ment of  the  key  forces  Involved.  He  has  In 
the  postwar  period  championed  two  objec- 
tives: the  consolidation  of  U.S.  flying  inter- 
ests to  meet  foreign  subsidized  competition, 
and  the  development  of  low-cost  air  travel  at 
tourist  class  rates. 

Today  Pan  American  is  even  more  than 
an  airline.  It  operates  the  guided  missile 
range  based  on  Cape  Canaveral,  the  great 
proving  ground  for  our  national  missile  de- 
velopment. Some  8.000  Pan  American  tech- 
nicians manage  this  5.000-mile  range.  Other 
Pan  American  people  control,  calibrate  and 
analyze  the  missile  flights.  Juan  Trippe  and 
his  Pan  American  staff  are  carrying  a  major 
resporislbility  for  our  defense  and  that  of 
the  free  world. 

Pan  American  is  also  a  dominant  factor 
in  the  hotel  fleld.  Through  its  wholly  owned 
subsidiary.  International  Hotels  Corp..  it 
plans,  finances,  constructs,  and  operates  a 
chain  of  oversea  hotels  to  accommodate  In 


better  ways  the  millions  of  New  World  trav- 
elers. 

For  his  outstanding  contribution  In  World 
War  II,  our  Government  conferred  upon  him 
its  highest  civilian  decoration,  the  Medal  for 
Merit.  Decorated  as  well  by  the  principal 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
the  Orient,  and  South  America,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  such  an  ambassador  of  interna- 
tional good  will  has  received  more  foreign 
civilian  decorations  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can. Mr.  Trippe  finds  time,  too,  for  other 
Interests.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Chrysler 
Corp.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Business  Ad- 
visory Council  and  the  Transportation  Coun- 
cil of  the  U.S  Department  of  Commerce,  He 
is  a  trtistee  of  Yale  University.  Carnegie  In- 
stitute, the  National  Geographic  Society,  and 
the  National  Safety  Council. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  leading  universities 
have  conferred  honorary  degrees  on  Juan 
Trippe,  and  I  can  best  sum  up  his  career  of 
great  service  and  great  achievements  by 
quoting  the  thrilling  phrases  of  Yale's  cita- 
tion, "for  organizing  and  administering  a 
great  new  force  in  human  life  whereby  space 
Is  forgotten  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  are 
made  neighbors," 


Addrfss  Delivt:red  et  Juan  T.  Trippi:.  Presi- 
dent. Pan  AMERICAN  World  Airways,  Upon 
Receiving  the  Chicaco  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Ii-tdustrt's  International 
Achievement  Award  for  World  Peace. 
June  23,   1960 

In  accepting  this  award  from  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  I 
speak  not  only  for  myself,  but  also  on  be- 
half of  the  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women  of  the  Pan  American  Airways  system 
Today  they  are  at  their  jxwts  here  In  the 
United  States  and  in  79  foreign  countries. 
It  is  the  teamwork  of  many  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  which 
has  brought  about  whatever  contribution 
Pan  American  has  made  to  world  peace 

We.  In  the  air  transportation  industry,  as 
well  as  all  of  us  in  Pan  American,  are  proud 
to  receive  this  signal  honor.  p>articularly 
when  we  consider  thst  our  international  air 
transport  industry,  and  Pan  American  as 
well,  are  but  35  years  old.  We  are  still  in 
the  "baby  carriage"  as  compared  to  our 
elders  in  the  railroad,  highway,  and  sea 
transport  industries. 

Most  of  us  in  this  room,  no  doubt,  can  re- 
call the  beginning  of  air  transportation.  In 
fact,  I  well  remember  being  present  35  years 
ago  at  the  start  of  the  first  night  airmail 
flight  linking  New  York  and  Chicago.  The 
exp>erimental  operation  was  conductod  by  the 
Post  Office  Department.  The  airplane  was 
an  old  wood  and  canvas  DH-4  of  World  War 
I  vintage,  with  a  water-cooled  Liberty  en- 
gine clattering  away  in  its  nose.  The  payload 
consisted  of  a  few  letters,  which  you  could 
put  In  your  hat.  There  were  no  airways. 
Tliere  were  no  radio  beams;  no  other  aids 
to  navigation  but  a  compass.  There  was 
no  weather  service  to  guide  the  pilot.  All 
he  had  was  an  eye  cocked  aloft  at  the 
weather,  and  a  prayer,  as  he  took  off  on  the 
adventure  that  was  to  usher  in  a  great  new 
form  of  transportation. 

Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing of  a  few  Pan  American  milestones.  These 
growing  pains  of  a  new  industry,  believe  me, 
w^ere  real  headaches  to  our  company  at  the 
time.  Our  first  service,  some  35  years  ago. 
was  a  winter  operation  in  Alaska.  During 
the  long,  wint«r  months,  transportation  In 
Alaska  then  was  difficult  indeed.  Anybody 
wanting  to  go  from  Fairbanks  to  Nome,  for 
example,  would  have  to  reserve  space  with 
a  dog-team  operator.  That  did  not  mean 
that  he  rode  the  sled.  He  paid  about  10 
cents  a  mile  for  the  privilege  of  walking 
beside  the  dog  team  and  spending  his  nights 
on  the  snow  in  a  sleeping  bag      A  300-mile 
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trip  was  an  adventure  that  might  take 
3  uncomfortable  weeks. 

Little  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  the 
airplane  appwareci  m  Alasita,  the  passenger 
was  ?:ad  to  use  It^ — even  though  he  had  to 
ride  •*:'.h  a  cold  nose,  m  a  single  engine 
open  cockpit  Job.  And  although  he  had  a 
cold  nose,  he  did  not  have  sore  feet  and 
he  did  not  have  to  sleep  in  the  snow. 

A  year  later,  in  1927.  oiu"  company  was 
privileged  to  open  our  country's  ftrst  inter- 
national air  service.  The  plane  was  a  three- 
motored  Pokker  P  7.  the  first  multiengined 
transport  to  fly  under  the  American  flag. 
The  route  was  between  Key  West  and  Ha- 
Tana — a  mere  90  miles  over  water.  The  1- 
Iiour  flight,  however,  eliminated  a  rough 
7-hour  boat  ride  and  enough  daring  passen- 
gers showed  up  to  All  the  eight-passenger 
-plane  every  day. 

During  the  next  6  years,  the  company 
p\ished  steadily  southward.  First  went 
young  American  engineers  to  blaze  the  trail. 
to  carve  airports  out  of  the  Jungle,  to  clear 
Bites  for  weather  stations  In  lonely  moun- 
tain passes.  Their  aides  were  Indians  who 
had  no  Idea  of  what  an  automobile  might 
be  and  who  had  never  heard  of  a  railroad 
train.  Next  came  builders,  to  construct 
hangars,  passenger  stations,  even  hotels  and 
the  200-odd  radio  control  and  weather  sta- 
tions, which  today  guide  aircraft  flying  the 
airways  of  the  Americas.  By  1934,  the 
United  States  was  linked  with  every  country 
and  colony  in  the  three  Americas. 

Two  years  later,  in  1936.  the  China  Clip- 
per was  poised  on  her  ramp  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  She  was  the  first  four-engined 
aircraft  produced  anywhere  in  the  world, 
designed  to  fly  an  ocean  route.  Under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Eddie  Muslck,  she  took 
off  on  schedule,  landing  at  Honolulu.  Mid- 
way. Wake,  and  Guam;  and  arriving  safely 
at  Manila  6  days  later. 

We  Americana  were  proud  and  thrilled 
that  an  airplane  owned  by  an  American 
company,  built  here  In  the  United  States 
bv  American  workmen,  flown  by  an  Ameri- 
can captain  and  operating  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  was  the  first  to  fly  a  major  ocean 
in  scheduled  commerce. 

Again.  2  years  later,  In  1938.  the  North 
Atlantic  was  bridged.  And  again  it  was  a 
American  plane — the  Yankee  Clipper — that 
was  first  to  fly  passengers,  mail,  and  cargo 
over  the  North  AtlanUc  trade  route  to  Eu- 
rope, over  which,  last  year,  a  million  and  a 
quarter  passengers  were  flown. 

After  World  War  II,  there  remained  the 
task  of  girdling  tlie  globe  with  scheduled 
air  transportation.  Again  the  honor  fell  to 
an  American  company  and  an  American 
crew,  when  the  Clipper  America  took  off 
eastbound  from  New  York  Just  13  years  ago 
to  inauguarate  the  flrst  passenger  service 
around  the  world. 

Nearly  2  years  ago.  the  first  of  the  great 
long-range,  high-speed  Jets  was  licensed  and 
delivered  to  us.  Jets,  already,  have  cut 
travel  time  in  half  throughout  the  world  for 
passengers,  mail  and  cargo.  Noise  and  vi- 
bration have  been  reduced.  Comfort  aloft 
"above  the  weather"  has  been  achieved. 
High  speed  and  regularity  have  been  assured. 
Chicago  now  enjoys  nonstop  oversea  Jet 
service  east  to  Europe  and  beyond  to  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  southeast  Asia. 
Soon  Chicago  may  have  direct  oversea  Jet 
service  west  as  well.  For  our  company 
among  others,  is  seeking  Government  au- 
thority to  provide  nonstop  service  to  Hono- 
lulu—and also  direct  service  from  Chicago 
to  the  Orient  over  the  short  Polar  route. 

Chicago  has  been  historically  the  railroad 
highway,  and  domestic  air  center  of  the 
country.  Its  airports  are  the  busiest  any- 
where. The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  last  year 
brought  ocean  shipping  to  your  door.  As 
I  pointed  out,  Chicago  can  also  soon  become 
a  mnjor  International  airport  with  nonstop 
Jets  west  to  Honolulu  and  beyond— as  well 
as  north  to  the  Orient  via  the  short  Polar 


route.  Equally  important.  Chicago  would 
thus  become  a  major  port  of  call  on  round- 
the-world  Jet  service. 

Yes,  we  Americans  stand  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  Jet  age — when  not  Just  single 
nations  but  the  entire  globe  will  become 
a  neighborhood — when  Tokyo  to  the  west 
as  well  as  London  to  the  east  will  be  flgtira- 
tlvely  Just    "across  the  street." 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  tremendous  Im- 
plications of  this  Jet  age  for  I  am  sure  you 
agree  that  the  long-range  Jet  can  well  in- 
troduce a  new  era  In  world  trade,  in  world 
understanding  and  in  world  peace — always 
provided,  however,  that  we  Americana  make 
full  use  of  this  new  "magic  carpet"  for  peo- 
ple-to-people contact  and  for  trade  develop- 
ment. There  is  no  faster  nor  surer  way 
to  improve  the  economy  and  raise  living 
standards  of  underdeveloped  and  still  un- 
committed nations. 

We  businessmen  must  also  encourage  the 
development  of  trade  and  of  industry  In 
backward  countries  with  our  own  capital — 
supported,  when  appropriate,  by  credits 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  t)e- 
velopment  Loan  Fund.  We  must  begin  to 
train  our  youth  for  oversea  business  posts 
In  larger  numbers.  We  must  change  Horace 
Greeley's  old  slogan.  "Go  West.  Young  Man" 
to  a  new  slogan  for  the  Jet  age  "Go  Abroad. 
Young  Man." 

Above  all,  we  should  not  forget  time  Is  run- 
ning out  and  that  the  uncommitted  nations 
will  soon  have  to  chooee  between  the 
shackles  of  International  communism  and 
Individual  freedom  and  liberty.  Individual 
American  businessmen  mi  st.  therefore,  take 
off  their  coats  and  go  to  work  for  our  com- 
mon Interest  and  ultimate  security.  We 
Americans  have  a  Job  to  do  abroad  Our 
Government,  with  public  foreign  air  funds, 
can't  do  the  Job  alone. 

Yes,  in  this  Jot  age,  we  Americans  have 
available  a  new  •magic  carpet"  to  make  new 
friends  abroad  and  new  business  partners 
as  well.  Yes.  If  we  elect  to— and  really 
try — In  the  critical  years  ahead,  we  Ameri- 
cans can  bring  trade,  prosperity  and  hope 
to  the  uncommitted  nations  and  In  so  do- 
ing—assure ourselves  the  best  chance  for 
world  peace  In  our  time  as  well. 

To  the  extent  we.  In  oversea  air  transport 
do  our  full  part  In  this  Job  that  lies  before 
us.  we  will  have  proved  worthy  of  your 
citation  and  award  todar. 


COMMUNITY  OF  FREE  NATIONS  IN 
AFRICA 
Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President, 
an  event  of  immense  proportions  and 
far-reaching  sienificance  for  all  of  man- 
kind has  taken  place  in  the  Continent 
of  Africa.  The  community  of  free  nations 
has  just  been  joined  by  five  newly  in- 
dependent African  countries  with  a  pop- 
ulation amounting  to  more  than  30  mil- 
lion people,  and  a  total  area  two-thirds 
the  size  of  the  continental  United  States. 
Yesterday  the  Republic  of  the  Con?o 
became  independent,  bringing  self-gov- 
ernment to  a  population  of  15  million  in 
an  area  of  over  900,000  square  miles     On 
the  20th  of  June  the  Mali  Federation 
was  established,   and  6  davs  later   the 
Malagasy    Republic,     formerly    Mada- 
gascar.    British  Somaliland  also  gained 
independence  on  June  26,  and  today  she 
and  Italian  Somaliland  will  join  to  form 
the  free  nation  of  Somalia.     This  will 
increase    the    independent    peoples    of 
Africa  by  one-third  to  about  120  million 
and  will  mean  that  more  than  half  of 
the  population  and  nearly  half  of  the 
territory  of  that  vast  and  turbulent  con- 
tinent will  be  self-governing. 


Two  smaller  African  countries — Togo 
and  Cameroon — became  Independent 
earlier  this  year,  and  in  the  fall  Nigeria's 
40  million  citizens  and  those  of  four 
other  West  African  nations  are  sched- 
uled for  independence.  Others  will  fol- 
low in  1961.  and  the  present  decade  will 
probably  see  independence  established 
in  virtually  all  of  Africa.  The  names  of 
some  of  these  new  nations  such  as 
Gadon,  Dahomey,  and  Chad  may  seem 
unfamiliar  to  Americans  whose  geogra- 
phy lessons  tauRht  them  that  most  of 
Africa  was  divided  into  blocks  of  silent 
colonies  governed  by  the  nations  of 
Europe.  That  pohtical  geography  and 
that  concept  of  colon:ali.sm  arc  fast  be- 
coming matters  of  history.  The  peoples 
of  Africa  are  now  taking  up  their  sov- 
ereign roles  among  free  nations  and  we 
look  forward  both  to  their  friendship 
and  to  sharing  with  them  a  voice  in 
world  affairs. 

Involved  with  this  new  role,  however, 
is  the  arresting  reality  of  economic  priva- 
tion and  political  inexperience  at  present 
characteristic  of  much  of  Africa.  This 
represents  a  grave  challenge.  Inde- 
pendence is  not  a  simple  matter.  It  is 
not  comprised  merely  of  cutting  the 
chains  of  colonial  bondage.  Mixed  with 
the  exultation  of  freedom  is  the  sadness 
of  little  education,  seriously  limited  tech- 
nical skills,  no  stabilizing  heritage  of 
strong  political  and  social  Institutions. 
Some  of  the  new  nations  are  left  better 
prepared  by  their  colonial  mentors  than 
others.  This  is  the  personality  of  emerg- 
ing Africa. 

The   development   of   economic   self- 
sufficiency  and  political  stability  in  these 
new  countries  is  therefore  an  intensely 
complicated  problem  which  greatly  de- 
pends on  the  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment which  the  United  States  and  other 
leading  Western  nations  contribute.    As 
they  have  repeatedly  asserted,  these  new 
peoples  wish  to  avoid  involvement  either 
as  participants  or  as  objectives  in  the 
cold  war.    They  fervently  desire  to  rise 
above   the  poverty,   the  ignorance,   the 
disease,  and  the  relative  inability  to  in- 
fluence their  own  fate  .-.nich  presently 
characterizes  their  lot.     They  feel   the 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  keep  clear  of  the 
power  politics   of   the  stronger,   richer 
nations.    They  feel  that  to  do  othcn*ise 
would  work  to  their  disadvanUpe.     We 
must  respect  this  judgment  even  as  we 
demonstrate  our  own  way  of  life  through 
policies  vigorously  assisting  them  to  es- 
tablish strength,  freedom,  and  Justice  in 
theirs. 

These  new  nations  and  the  United 
States  both  face  a  similar  problem  in 
attempting  to  deal  with  Africa's  future. 
The  African  states  must  free  themselves 
from  political  bondage  without  breaking 
ties  of  friendship  and  assistance  with 
their  former  masters  which  are  critically 
necessary  to  their  own  strength  and  suc- 
cess. I  believe  that  their  future  rests 
in  a  productive  relatiomhip  with  the 
former  colonial  powers.  In  this  way  only 
can  Africa  truly  liberate  herself  from 
the  past  and  move  successfully  into  the 
future.  Negative  recriminations  and 
emotional  reminders  of  the  past  can  only 
sei"ve  a  destructive  purpose. 

In  its  role  the  United  States  must  not 
allow  friendship  and  loyalty  to   tradi- 
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tional  Western  allies  and  to  the  younger 
freedom -seeking  peoples  to  cancel  one 
another  out,  resulting  in  policies  lacking 
vision  and  dynamism,  policies  charac- 
terized by  indecision  and  emptiness.  We, 
too.  must  find  a  balanced  and  creative 
middle  way  which  can  utilize  the  re- 
sources of  assistance  we  would  offer 
Africa  and  to  persuade  Europe  and  Af- 
rica to  work  together  as  partners. 

Through  mutual  .security  aid  utilizing 
traditional  channels,  as  well  as  new 
means,  such  as  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  which  Is  calculated  to  meet  the 
specific  economic  needs  of  these  less- 
developed  areas,  and  through  support 
given  at  the  United  Nations  and  in  other 
channels  of  international  diplomacy,  we 
have  already  advanced  the  cause  of  self- 
governing  Africa.  Continuing  and  in- 
creasing support  is  necessary. 

It  Is  our  obligation  so  to  help  these 
African  nations  to  help  themselves  that 
they  will  be  able  to  undei-stand  the  basic 
elements  of  democracy  as  we  cherish 
them  here  and  achieve  a  higher  standard 
of  life  as  we  knnw  it  hf^'p. 


CORRECTIONS   IN   THE   HAWAII 
OMNIBUS  BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawau.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  consid- 
eration at  this  time  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  706  This  resolution  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  clerk  of  the 
Hou.se  to  make  technical  corrections  in 
H.R.  11602.  the  Hawaii  Omnibus  bill,  as 
engrossed  by  the  House  The.se  correc- 
tions are  completely  of  a  technical  na- 
ture. The  leadership  of  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  has  been  consulted  about  the 
matter.     There  is  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  matter  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  refers  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived from  the  House.  If  the  Senator 
will  wait  until  the  House  message  has 
been  received,  it  will  be  brought  up  In 
the  Senate  at  that  time. 


COMMITTEE  MEETriNG  DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fiscal  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  tod^^ 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  give  notice  that 
following  the  morning  hour  there  will  be 
some  statements,  and  we  expect  to  have 
the  conference  report  on  the  mUltary 
construction  bill  before  the  Senate.  We 
anticipate  that  there  will  be  some  fur- 
ther discussion  of  H.R.  10.  However, 
perhaps  shortly  after  we  act  on  the  con- 
ference report,  depending  on  how  long 
the  speeches  may  be.  we  will  have  a  vote 
on  overriding  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Federal  employees  pay  raise  bill.  In  the 
event  the  Hou.se  should  override  the  veto. 

Then  we  may  proceed,  after  consulta- 
tion with  Senators  Interested  In  the  mat- 


ter, partffcularly  coinniutei-  chairmen,  to 
proceed  to  the  considc  atiun  cf  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  minority  leader  suggests  that 
those  In  opposition  to  the  Federal  pay 
bill,  and  who  favor  sustaining  the  veto, 
would  be  agreeable  to  a  2-hour  limita- 
tion, in  connection  with  that  discussion. 
I  a&k  unanimous  consent,  in  the  event  we 
do  proceed  to  the  motion  to  override  the 
veto,  that  there  be  2  hours  of  debate 
on  each  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  Is  just  an  in- 
foi-mal  suggestion  for  the  moment,  as  I 
take  It. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  suggestion 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  hope  we  may  be 
able  also  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  1821,  H.R.  11207, 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act.  about 
which  I  spoke  to  the  majority  leader  last 
nleht.  and  also  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss that  matter  with  the  Senator. 


SUGAR  AS  A  FOREIGN  POLICY 
INSTRUMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
the  Congress  is  considering  legislation  to 
extend  the  Sugar  Act,  which  otherwise 
would  expire  this  year.  We  must  Insure 
stability  for  our  national  sugar  market 
by  protecting  it  and  the  many  produc- 
tion areas  which  comprise  the  sugar 
Industry,  from  disturbances  caused  by 
deficiencies  in  the  quota  assigned  to 
Cuba. 

The  complexities  of  the  situation  fac- 
ing the  Congress  in  extending  and 
amending  the  Sugar  Act  are  well  ap- 
preciated in  Hawaii.  An  editorial  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  for  June  29  states 
the  issues  with  clarity.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SnG.\H  AS  A  Foreign  Policy  Instrument 
Whether  the  United  States  Sugar  Act, 
which  allocates  quotas  to  sugar-producing 
areas,  foreign  and  domestic.  Is  to  become  an 
Instrvunent  of  foreign  policy  Is  a  question 
that  sugar  growers  here,  as  elsewhere,  would 
like  to  have  answered. 

Apparently  it  was  on  the  basis  of  its  use 
as  a  foreign  policy  Instnunent  that  Chair- 
man Harold  Cooley  and  other  Democrats 
Joined  forces  with  Republicans  to  approve 
Presidential  power  to  cut  Cuban  quotas. 
Secretary  of  State  Herter  delivered  the 
clinching  argument  last  week  when  he  told 
the  committee  the  time  had  come  to  protect 
the  American  supply. 

The  fact  that  this  argument  was  offered 
by  Secretary  Herter,  and  not  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  hints  that  foreign  policy 
rather  than  economic  considerations  pro- 
vide the  leverage  to  get  favorable  action. 
Whether  the  power,  if  finally  voted,  will  be 
exercised  In  that  manner  Is  another  thing. 

Cuba  has  been  a  major  supplier  to  the 
American  market,  providing  roughly  one- 
third  of  our  needs. 


In  recent  weeks,  however,  Cuba  has  talked 
of  selling  millions  of  tons  of  sugar  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Cuba  also  has  talked  of  driving  American 
entrepreneurs  out  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  sugar  industry  this  could  result  in 
dwlncUing  production  through  loss  of  techni- 
cal know-how. 

Consequently,  there  is  serious  concern  over 
the  abihty  of  Cuba  to  fill  its  U.S.  quota— if 
it  actually  does  divert  a  large  share  of  its 
crop  to  Communist  bloc  countries. 

Because  the  Eastern  and  Gulf  refineries 
which  process  Cuban  sugar  are  geared  to 
handling  cane,  increases  in  beet  acreage 
would  not  provide  the  immediate  answer  to  a 
cut  in  Cuban  imports 

Hawaii,  with  a  2-year  crop,  could  not  fill 
the  gap.  even  if  land  were  available  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  production  here 

Cuba's  sales  in  the  United  States  total 
more  than  3  millioii  tons  a  year;  Hawaii's 
production  is  not  much  more  than  a  million 
tons. 

Hence,  if  there  is  a  material  decline  In 
Cuban  imports,  it  is  unlikely  that  domestic 
producers  would  be  able  to  take  up  the 
slack  in  cane  sugar  requirements. 

Consequently  there  is  a  lively  Interest  in 
South  America  to  get  into  the  American 
sugar  market  not  only  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  dollar  revenue,  but  because  of  the 
stability  this  would  give  to  what  are  now 
sometimes  shaky  economies  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

The  position  of  the  Hawaii  industry  is  in 
support  of  the  Presidential  Power  Act — that 
Is.  giving  the  executive  branch  the  authority 
to  adjust  quotas. 

Lacking  precise  detaUs  of  the  legislation 
approved  Monday,  the  H.S  PA.  cannot  say 
immediately  If  It  approves  this  specific 
amendment.  It  does,  however,  feel  that 
economic  rather  than  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations should  govern  sugar  policy  If 
the  Hawaii  industry  is  to  have  steady,  stable 
growth. 

Obviously  the  use  of  presidential  quota- 
setting  powers  as  an  Instrument  of  foreign 
policy  could  result  in  economic  uncertainty 
that  would  be  unsettling  to  the  domestic 
Industry. 

Any  reduction  of  Cuban  Imports  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  reallocation  of 
cane  sugar  quotas  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  Hawaiian  industry.  But  the  gains  could 
not  be  realized  immediately. 

Hawaiian  sugar  takes  2  years  to  mature, 
consequently  growers  here  would  want  more 
assurances  than  are  given  by  a  mere  1-year 
extention  of  the  sugar  act  before  embarking 
upon  any  major  expansion  program. 

Meanwhile,  the  committee's  action  can 
best  be  interpreted  as  a  show  of  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  rather  than  a  sudden  change 
of  heart  by  Chairman  Cooley  and^iiis  Demo- 
cratic majority  on  economic  issues. 


WORLD  REFUGEE  YEAR  ENDS 
JULY   1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  end  of  the  World  Refugee 
Year.  As  this  enterprise  of  man's  pos- 
sible humanity  to  man  concludes  It  Is 
marked  by  both  triumph  and  tragedy: 
triumph  for  what  has  been  accomplished, 
and  tragedy,  because  so  much  remains 
to  be  done. 

Clearly  there  is  triumph  in  the  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  purpose  of  the  World 
Refugee  Year.  It  did  not  hope  to  solve 
the  great  problem  to  which  it  was  dedi- 
cated. It  proffered  no  Utopian  hope  of 
solving  the  gigantic  worldwide  problem 
of  millions  of  refugees. 

Rather,  the  year  was  dedicated  to 
stimulating  thought  and  effort  on  the 
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part  of  all  people  and  every  govern- 
ment toward  solving  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  homelessness  of  these  mil- 
lions of  unfortunates.  It  was  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  there  can  be  an 
end  to  their  grotesque  physical,  social, 
and  mental  suffering. 

As  the  year  ends  there  is  triumph  for 
the  nations,  for  the  numerous  public  and 
private  organizations,  the  churches,  the 
groups,  and  the  individuals  throughout 
the  world  who  have  helped  to  make  it  a 
success,  and  who  have  actually  aided  in 
the  rescue  of  over  100,000  homeless  per- 
sons. 

Finally,  there  is  indeed  triumph  for  the 
rescued. 

But  there  is  tragedy  for  those  whose 
hopes  were  raised  and  who  were  not 
among  the  fortunate.  There  will  be 
tragedy  if  the  World  Refugee  Year  has 
not  aroused  the  conscience  of  the  world 
to  the  plight  of  the  helples  refugees,  and 
created  a  renewed  endeavor  to  find 
remedies. 

Millions  of  refugees  still  languish, 
homeless  and  stateless,  in  camps  and 
out  of  them,  desperately  yearning  for  the 
opportunity  to  lead  normal  lives.  Not 
only  are  they  in  need  of  normal  food, 
shelter,  medical  attention,  education, 
opportunities  for  self-support  and  bol- 
stered self-respect;  they  are  in  need  of 
the  mental  and  spiritual  solace  and  stim- 
ulus of  a  home.  To  some  these  ameni- 
ties are  completely  unknown.  Children 
born  in  refugee  camps  of  parents  doomed 
for  over  15  years  have  known  no  other 
than  a  pitiful  existence.  Older  people, 
plagued  with  the  memories  of  a  better 
life,  are  weary  with  vain  hope. 

These  pitiable  victims  of  political  dis- 
cord, of  religious  bigotry,  of  internation- 
al conflict,  of  "man's  inhumanity  to 
man"  at  its  very  worst,  are  scattered 
from  Europe  to  Honp:  Kong.  They  num- 
bered at  one  time  some  40  million.  Some 
15  million  remain.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  millions  who  have  fled  from 
East  Germany  seeking  refuge  in  the 
Ree  World. 

Many  of  these  millions  are  considered 
a  problem  on  a  purely  national  basis, 
in  such  countries  as  Pakistan,  which  has 
not  asked  for  aid  even  from  the  United 
Nations.  But  even  without  these  there 
are  still  millions,  including  many  "hard 
core"  cases,  the  most  pitiable  of  all. 
These  are  the  sick,  the  handicapped,  and 
the  old.  unwanted  and  doomed  to  hope- 
lessness unless  we  open  our  hearts  and 
our  countries  to  them. 

World  Refugee  Year  has  made  some 
progress  in  softening  the  unhappy  lot 
of  this  "hard  core."  Countries  which 
formerly  excluded  them  have  granted 
entry.  Barriers  against  the  sick  and 
handicapped  have  been  reduced.  Fam- 
ilies have  been  allowed  to  join  more  for- 
tunate relatives. 

As  the  Year  comes  to  an  end  let  us 
call  attention  to  several  major  consid- 
erations affecting  the  plight  of  refugees 
First,  the  world  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
situation  as  it  now  is  fester  without 
remedy.  It  is  a  source  not  only  of  dis- 
tress but  also  of  possible  dissension 

Alleviating    the    distress    frequently 
turns  to  the  benefit  of  the  benefactors 
We  should  remind  our.<;elves  that  provid- 
ing for  the  care  of  refugees  may  be  more 


a  matter  of  enlightened  self-interest 
than  of  charity.  Refugees,  even  the 
handicapped,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
countries  in  which  they  find  a  haven. 
Freedom  of  thought,  high  courage,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  independence  of  spirit 
are  attributes  of  the  political  and  reli- 
gious refugee.  Such  people  should  be 
welcome  in  every  country.  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  United  States  was  set- 
tled in  large  part  by  refugees.  To  them 
and  their  many  contributions  we  owe 
much  of  our  greatness. 

If  World  Refugee  Year  has  quickened 
the  senses  of  the  world  to  these  con- 
siderations, triumph  will  overcome  trag- 
edy. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  DECRIES 
FCC  FORDS  STRANGE  VIEW  ON 
SPECIAL  PRIVILEGE  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  reported  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  told  me  that  it  is 
settled  policy  for  the  FCC  to  give  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  a  pre- 
,  ferred  or  favorable  category  in  the  award 
of  television  or  radio  licenses.  This  is 
done  on  a  civic  participation  rational- 
ization, because  the  FCC  views  a  Con- 
gressman's election  as  evidence  of  his 
demonstrated  interest  and  involvement 
in  his  constituency. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  obvious  paycla 
evils  of  this  practice — with  a  Congress- 
man passmg  directly  on  every  pha.se  of 
the  operations  of  the  PCC.  including  sal- 
aries. As  Members  of  the  Senate,  we  are 
even  charged  with  responsibility  for  pass- 
ing on  confirmation  of  the  Commission- 
ers. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  recently 
commented  on  this  situation  in  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  that  concludes: 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  policy, 
wherever  It  originated  and  whoever  per- 
petuates It.  leaves  the  PCC  wide  open  to  sus- 
picion that  It  is  playing  politics  behind  the 
scenes,  that  It  is  currying  Tavor  of  Congress- 
men to  whom  It  looks  for  appropriations  and 
legislation. 

If  Chairman  Ford  and  the  other  Commis- 
sioners cannot  see  the  Impropriety  or  the 
danger  here,  or  the  necessity  for  Immediate 
repudl.itlon  of  such  favoritism,  time  for  an- 
other PCC  fthakeup  Is  certainly  at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

PCC  Fords  Str.\nck  Vhw 
John  C,  Doerfer  finally  felt  forced  to  re- 
sign as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  (PCC)  because  he  hadn't 
been  able  to  see  the  Impropriety  of  accepting 
personal  favors  and  entertainment  from  lead- 
ing figures  In  the  broadcasting  Industry 
which  the  PCC  regulates.  His  successor  ai 
PCC  Chairman,  Frederick  W.  Ford,  seems  to 
be  having  similar  difficulty  In  recognizing 
rank  Impropriety  on  the  part  of  his  Com- 
mission. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Democrat,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, said  that  he  had  learned  that  It  was 
FCC  policy  to  give  weight.  In  deciding  TV- 
channel  assignments,  to  financial  Interest  of 
a  Congressman  In  any  applicant  station  if 
he, is  quoted  correctly.  Chairman  Ford  not 


only  verifies  this  but  insists  that  stock  In- 
tereet  of  a  Congressman  should  be  consid- 
ered a  "favorable  factor"  because  people 
have  shown  coufldence  in  the  Congreu>man 
by  electing  him. 

Can't  Chairman  Ford  appreciate  that  this 
Is  an  Invitation  to  TV  stations  to  get  some 
Congressman  as  a  stockholder  by  hook  or 
crook?    Mr  Ford  denies  It. 

Cant  he  recognize  that  political  success 
has  no  connection  with  the  ability  to  manage 
a  TV  station  successfully.  Impartially,  and 
In  the  public  Interest?  And  dosent  he  know 
how  many  other  things  besides  public  confi- 
dence may  account  for  a  Congressman's  elec- 
tion or  defeat? 

Doesn't  he  see  that,  to  be  consistent,  the 
FCC  would  have  to  hold  that  It  was  an  "un- 
favorable" factor  for  a  TV  station  to  have  a 
defeated  candidate  for  Congress  as  a  stock 
holder?  Or  hasn't  Mr.  Ford  thought  that 
far? 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  policy, 
wherever  it  originated  and  whoever  perpet- 
uates It.  leaves  the  FCC  wide  open  to  sus- 
picion that  It  Is  playing  politics  behind  the 
scenes,  that  It  Is  currying  favor  of  Congress- 
men to  whom  It  looks  lor  appropriations  and 
legislation. 

If  Chairman  Ford  and  the  other  Commis- 
sioners cannot  see  the  Impropriety  or  the 
danger  here,  or  the  necessity  for  Immediate 
repudiation  of  such  favoritism,  time  for  an- 
other PCC  slmkeup  Is  certainly  at  hand 


COST  OP  MF:DICAL  care  MAKES 
WIDOW  FEAR  LIFE  AS  MUCH  AS 
DEATH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  touching  letters  that  come  across 
my  desk  are  those  from  senior  citizens 
that  support  the  case  for  medical  care 
for  the  aped  far  more  ably  than  any 
testimony  before  a  committee  or  a  speech 
in  Congress.  That  is  why  I  have  been 
calling  these  letters  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  every  single  day  we  are  in 
session,  for  more  than  a  month. 

I  have  here  such  a  letter  describing 
the  fate  of  a  widow  in  poor  health  and 
with  low  income  who  now  faces  cancel- 
lation of  her  medical  insiu  ance.  In  this 
letter  .she  asks  the  heartbreaking  ques- 
tion. "Now  if  I  live  longer  than  a  year, 
what  am  I  going  to  do?" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  this  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  printed  in  Uie  Rscobo.  as 
follows; 

Just  wanted  to  tell  you  how  much  it 
means  to  m?  and  others  like  me  to  have  the 
Forand  bill  pass.  First  I  have  Just  lost  some, 
one  very  dear  to  me.  my  husband,  age  69  He 
had  been  hoepltallzcd  many  times  the  past 
2  years  since  retlrtng  from  the  railroad  In 
1957.  He  got  a  railroad  pension,  but  he  had 
never  worked  under  social  security.  But  I 
did  work  under  social  security  and  got  a 
pension  of  $40  a  month  and  $25  railroad 
p>enslon.  I  am  66  At  first  we  got  along  very 
well  on  our  pensions,  then  sickness  set  In 
and  we  had  to  start  using  the  little  savings 
we  had  laid  away.  Soon  that  was  gone. 
We  have  on  insurance  policy  which  paid  part 
of  our  hospital  bUl  but  always  left  a  big 
balance.  What  I  will  do  now  I  don't  know 
The  last  Illness  brought  the  hospital  and 
doctor  bills  way  up.  The  Insurance  we  had 
for  death  did  not  fully  cover  funeral  ex- 
penses although  we  paid  out  of  our  pensions 
$31  96  a  month  Insurance  and  $50  and  some- 
tlmeB  more  for  medicines.  My  husband  had 
cerebral  vascular  spasms  and  a  heart  con- 
dition and  I  am  a  diabetic  and  also  have  a 
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heart  condition.  Yes.  we  have  5  children  and 
they  have  done  all  they  could,  but  they 
also  have  sickness,  children,  and  many  bills. 
We  have  never  asked  for  help,  but  whafs 
worrying  me  now  Is  this  Insurance  company 
cancels  the  widows  out  a  yetur  after  their 
husband's  death.  Now  if  I  live  longer  than  a 
year,  what  am  I  going  to  do.  I  cannot  get  In 
another  Insurance  company  because  I  am  a 
diabetic  and  have  a  bad  heart,  this  Is  why 
It  Is  so  important  to  me  and  others  like  me 
to  hope  and  pray  that  the  Forand  bill  will 
pass.     Please  help  us.  and  thank  you. 


SENATOR  CLARK  SOUNDS  CLARION 
CALL  FOR  COLTIAGEOUS  LEADER- 
SHIP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  has  written  an  unusually 
thoughtful  and  perceptive  article  on 
"The  Challenge  to  the  Democrats."  pub- 
lished in  the  July  issue  of  the  Progres- 
sive. I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  know 
that  this  great  magazine  was  founded  in 
1909  by  the  late  Senator  Robert  M  La 
Pollette.  Sr.  Published  In  Wisconsin,  it 
continues  to  this  day  as  an  outstanding 
organ  of  American  liberalism. 

In  his  article,  the  senior  Senator  of 
Pennsylvania  examines  the  nature  of  the 
goals  which  we  Democrats  ought  to  be 
pursuing  in  this  election  year  of  1960. 
He  examines  a  key  problem  for  Ameri- 
cans concerned  to  maintain  our  role  of 
world  leadership:  the  underutilization 
of  our  resource  pos.sibllitles.  He  calls 
for  optimism  tempered  with  the  wisdom 
that  stems  from  clear-eyed  examina- 
tion of  the  tasks  before  us.  He  notes 
that^— 

The  great  challenge  of  the  time*  is  to 
design  and  present  to  the  Communists  a 
system  ot  arms  oontml  and  peaceke^lng 
machinery  which  offers  an  acceptable  alter- 
native to  the  present  dangerously  delicate 
balance  of  terror. 

The  message  of  this  article  is  that  the 
present  is  a  time  requiring  a  high  order 
of  courage  and  leadership  from  liberal 
Democrats  seeking  to  change  the  course 
of  doubt  and  drift  that  has  been  our  lot 
In  the  past  7  years.  To  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  a  wider  audience,  I  ask  con- 
sent that  it  be  prmted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Challxnci  to  T)iE  Democrats 
(By  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark) 

Tot  nearly  8  critical  years  our  Nation  has 
been  sitting  placidly  on  the  sidelines  watch- 
ing the  rest  of  the  world  go  by.  And  all  the 
evidence  indicates  there  i?  grave  danger  that, 
tinlees  a  liberal  Democrat  is  elected  to  the 
Presidency  in  November,  America  wiU  con- 
tinue to  sit  on  the  sidelines  for  still  another 
4  crucial  years.  U  this  should  happen,  our 
freedom  and  security  would  be  In  greater 
danger  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  genuine  hope  that 
the  Democratic  Party  will  nominate  a  candi- 
date with  the  will  to  resume  for  our  country 
the  role  of  creative  participant  in  world  af- 
fairs. If  this  hope  becomes  a  reality,  the 
American  i>eople  once  again  will  have  a 
chance  to  do  what  they  did  In  1800,  in  1828. 
in  1912,  and  In  1932:  endorse  a  fundamental 
change  of  ptirpose  In  American  political  life. 

While  we  have  been  sitting  on  the  side- 
lines a  great  many  things  have  been  hap- 
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penlng.  here  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  that 
are  not  good  for  America  — things  which  our 
children  and  grandchildren  will  not  be 
proud  of.  I  want  to  consider  first  the  de- 
velopments on  the  domestic  scene. 

In  our  national  chase  after  private  mate- 
rial wealth  and  social  status.  American  lead- 
ership has  been  neglecting  its  public  duty 
and  permitting  tiie  public  sector  of  our 
economy  to  deteriorate. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  chairman  of  the 
President's  Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Dr.  Raymond  J.  Saulnier.  that  "the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  American  economy  is  to  pro- 
duce more  consumer  goods.  This  is  the  ob- 
ject of  everything  we  are  working  at — to 
produce  things  for  consumers."  This  as- 
tounding statement  summarizes  the  narrow 
vision,  the  Insensitivlty,  Indeed,  the  actual 
evil  and  danger.  In  the  plilloaophy  of  those 
in  control  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government. 

For  the  aim  of  our  economy  Is  not  the  pro- 
duction of  more  consumer  goods.  It  is  to 
provide  a  decent  and  healthy  environment 
for  every  American  man.  woman,  and  child, 
an  environment  which  builds  a  strong  floor 
beneath  which  we  will  not  permit  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  poorest  American  to  fall; 
an  environment  which  places  no  ceiling  on 
the  aspirations  of  Americans  of  every  color 
and  creed  to  live  the  good  life  in  freedom  and 
to  contribute  to  the  spiritual  advancement 
of  Western  civilization. 

The  failure  of  our  political  leadership  to 
recognize  America's  true  goals  pr^^sents  a 
challenge  to  the  Democrats  to  adopt  a  plat- 
form which  enunciates  these  philosophical, 
political,  and  economic  principles,  and  to 
nominate  a  candidate  who  will  enthusiasti- 
cally lead  the  fight  and  put  them  Into  prac- 
tice. The  Democratic  candidate  must  gen- 
erate an  electric  response  in  each  of  us,  a 
determination  to  put  our  talents  to  use  for 
the  benefit  not  only  of  ourselves  but  of  all 
mankind. 

What  are  the  areas  at  home  In  which  our 
change  of  purpose  should  become  manifest? 
Perhaps  the  most  important  is  in  otir  atti- 
tude toward  the  national  economy.  We  must 
replace  a  psychology  of  timidity  with  one  of 
confidence  In  our  future.  Instepd  of  wring- 
ing our  hands  over  wage  and  price  increases 
and  the  rise  in  gold  exports,  we  must  direct 
our  attention  toward  increasing  the  rate  of 
useful  growth  of  our  economy.  Instead  of 
checking  our  growth  with  unsound  monetary 
measures — restraining  credit  and  deliberately 
running  up  the  Interest  rate — we  should  be 
utilizing  unused  plant  capacity,  putting  un- 
employed and  underemployed  cltlssens  back 
to  work,  and  producing  the  wealth  which 
yields  the  tax  revenues  needed  to  remedy  the 
obsolescence  In  the  public  sector  of  our 
economy. 

We  liberal  Democrats  should  not  take  the 
easy  way  out.  It  Is  fi.scal  responsibility  to 
condone  controllable  Inflation.  It  Is  Irre- 
sponsible to  laxigh  off  unbalanced  budgets  In 
times  of  general  prosperity.  We  should  use 
the  full  povfer  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  maintain  reasonable  price  stability.  We 
should  Insist  that  the  Federal  Government 
collect  EufUclent  revenues  to  balance  the 
budget  and  yet  meet  our  responsibilities  at 
home  and  abroad. 

But  the  vital  need  Is  a  bold  attack  on  both 
unemployment  and  inadequate  production. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  between  maximum 
emploj-ment,  maximum  production  of  use- 
ful goods  and  serAices.  and  reasonable  price 
stability.  The  economy  can  grow,  the  Fed- 
eral budget  can  be  balanced,  and  the  needs 
of  our  people  met  with  the  assistance  of 
sensible  public  leadership. 

We  must  have  stricter  tax  enforcement — 
and  as  a  result  of  Democratic  congressional 
pressure,  we  are  about  to  get  it.  Tax  chlsel- 
ers  must  be  punished.  Outrageous  tax  loop- 
holes must  be  closed.  If  necessary,  we  may 
have  to  go  part  of  the  way  back  to  the  tax 


rate  structure  as  it  was  before  the  irrespon- 
sible Republican  tax  cut  of  1954. 

If  we  do  these  things,  we  can  have,  with- 
out heavy  sacrifice,  the  money  we  need, 
within  a  balanced  budget,  to  meet  our  pub- 
lic responsibilities.  What  these  responsibil- 
ities are  is  fairly  clear: 

Eradication  of  poverty:  When  the  Special 
Senate  Committee  on  IJnemployment  Prob- 
lems held  hearings  In  West  Virginia  last  fall, 
we  were  told  of  a  survey  In  one  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  designed  to  measure  the  effect  of 
the  school's  hot  lunch  program.  The  weight 
of  school  children  was  checked  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  fall  semester  and  again  before  and 
after  their  Christmas  vacations.  Before 
Christmas,  following  three  or  so  months  of 
eating  hot  lunches  at  school,  the  children 
had  gained  an  average  of  3  to  5  pounds,  but 
the  gain  was  wiped  out  during  the  Christmas 
vacation  when  the  children  ate  at  home. 
That  simple  illustration  conveys  In  a  small 
way  what  poverty  costs  this  rich  nation  In 
human  suffering  and  waste.  In  recent  years, 
despite  general  prosp>erlty,  we  have  come  to 
accept  a  relatively  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment as  "normal."  Yet  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  democratic  economic  system  should 
not  promote  the  greatest  general  economic 
well-being  amid  conditions  of  maximum 
personal  freedom  and  human  well-being. 

The  best  educational  system  in  the  world 
from  grade  to  graduate  school:  We  must 
help  our  primary  and  secondary  schools 
through  a  program  of  Federal  aid  for  class- 
room construction  and  teachers'  salaries. 
We  must  also  take  drastic  and  Immediate 
Btep>s  to  equip  our  colleges  and  universities 
to  turn  out  more  and  bett«-  educated  stu- 
dents In  the  years  ahead  We  must  have  a 
larger,  better  trained,  and  better  paid  corps 
of  professors  and  Instructors.  A  large-scale 
expansion  of  academic  facilities — libraries, 
laboratories,  and  classrooms — Is  required  to 
meet  the  mushrooming  demands  on  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  And  we  should  be 
helping  financially  everj'  high  school  gradu- 
ate who  n«'eds  economic  aid  and  who  has  the 
capacity  and  character  necessary  to  benefit 
from  college  training. 

Trained  manpower  where  it  Is  needed  for 
the  public  good:  The  United  States  is  wit- 
nessing a  tremendous  waste  of  Its  manpower 
resources.  Too  many  people  are  doing  the 
wrong  things.  Too  many  people  are  doing 
nothing  at  all.  And  too  many  people  are 
not  being  fully  utilized,  because  they  have 
never  had  their  skills  and  talent*  fully  de- 
veloped. In  the  long  run  we  will  lose  the 
competition  with  a  mobilized  society  unless 
we  mobilize  our  resources  also  America 
needs  more  and  better  teachers,  scholars, 
scientists,  doctors,  musicians,  artists,  poets, 
writers,  and  politicians.  I  believe  we  can 
find,  through  voluntary  methods  of  Induce- 
ment, guidance,  and  counseling  ways  to 
achieve  the  same  ends  which  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion  achieves  through  compulsion. 

A  decent  home  for  every  American  family: 
This  goal  was  stated  as  a  national  objective 
as  long  ago  as  the  Housing  Act  of  1937.  Yet 
the  contrast  of  luxurious  mansion  and 
wretched  slum,  of  airy,  comfortable  suburb 
and  decay.ng.  crowded  central  city  is  daily 
evidence  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  As 
a  result  of  coordinated  local  and  Federal 
effort,  the  inventory  of  substandard  housing 
in  Americii  has  been  drastically  cut  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  But  there  are  still  six 
million  housing  units  which  should  be 
demolished  and  replaced  with  safe  and  sani- 
tary structures  A  larger  share  of  our  gross 
national  product  should  be  devoted  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  urban  areas,  e^-en  if,  as  a 
result,  we  have  less  money  to  spend  for 
tobacco,  alcohol,  and  cosmetics.  The  con- 
struction industry  is  already  spending  $50 
billion  a  year,  but  It  is  reliably  estimated 
that  this  i;um  should  be  tripled.  If  we  can 
Increase  the  gross  national  product,  we  can 
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de% T^e  a  greater  proportion  of  our  Income 
:  )  improving  the  physical  conditions  of 
urban  life. 

Decent  health  for  all  Americans:  Long 
overdue  attention  is  being  focused  this  year 
on  the  problem  of  providing  adequate  medi- 
cal care  for  the  elderly.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  acute  aspect  of  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing adequate  health  care,  but  I  believe  all 
Americans  should  have  access  to  complete 
medical  care  at  a  price  they  can  afford.  The 
growth  of  our  economy  means  an  increased 
level  of  expectation  not  only  for  consumer 
goods  but  for  the  services  on  which  our 
health  and  welfare  depend.  Thus,  we  should 
not  only  enact  a  health  prograna  for  the 
elderly  under  the  social  security  system; 
we  should  appropriate  Federal  funds  for 
such  programs  as  aid  for  hospital  construc- 
tion and  medical  research,  and  we  should 
continue  to  probe  the  outrageous  drug  prices 
which  mean  that  for  many  people  good 
health  has  been  priced  out  of  the  market. 

The  development  of  our  water  resources: 
The  careful  and  proficient  use  of  one  of  our 
greatest  national  asset.s — our  water  re- 
sources— Is  now  a  matter  of  national,  not 
just  regional,  interest.  The  creation  of  the 
Senate  Select  Comm^ittee  on  Water  Resources 
Is  evldencfc  that  Congress  recognizes  the 
national  scope  of  our  problems  in  this  field. 
In  a  State  like  my  own — Pennsylvania — our 
population  explosion  and  increasing  indus- 
trial growth  are  having  a  serious  impact  on 
a  water  supply  which  we  have  wasted  in  the 
past  and  have  still  not  harnessed  in  any 
orderly  way.  Economic  and  social  expan- 
sion will  slow  down  and  prevent  us  from 
realizing  our  great  potentials,  unless  we 
have  a  comprehensive  water  resource  and 
development  program.  Each  of  the  four 
major  river  systems  in  Pennsylvania  has 
headwaters  In  another  State — an  illustration 
of  why  a  Federal  water  policy  Is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  deal  competently  with  problems 
of  quantity,  purity,  price,  fluoridation,  flood 
control,  recreation,  navigation,  and — along 
the  seaboard — Intrusion  of  salinity. 

Conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources :  Destruction  of  our  forests,  the  in- 
crease of  soil  erosion,  failure  to  manage 
and  conserve  our  mineral  wealth  cannot  be 
permitted  to  continue  if  America  is  to  grow 
and  prosper.  Great  civilizations  have  fallen 
because  they  have  failed  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  dealing  intelll!?ently  with  their 
physical  environment.  In  this  monumental 
field  we  now  have  a  confusing  hodgepodge 
of  committees,  commissions,  and  study 
groups  examining  problems  piecemeal.  The 
size  and  scope  of  these  problems  call  for  a 
central  poUcy  and  a  central  agency  for  con- 
tinuous inventory  and  appraisal  of  our  na- 
tional resources,  charged  with  recommending 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  the  kind 
of  adjustments  needed  to  meet  changes  in 
industrial  technology. 

Civil  rights  and  civil  liberties:  Our  free- 
doms must  be  protected  from  the  assaults 
of  the  surviving  McCarthyites  and  their  In- 
evitable successors.  The  historic  declsioufi  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  should  be  a  matter 
of  great  pride,  not  viewed  with  alarm.  The 
Court  Is  indeed  the  guardian  of  our  indi- 
vidual liberties. 

Civil  rights  Is  unfinished  business.  Legis- 
lation Is  needed  to  give  the  executive  de- 
partment authority  and  funds  to  help  and 
hasten  school  integration.  A  Federal  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act  and  a  workable 
voting  rights  bill  must  be  enacted  into  law. 
But  perhaps  even  more  important  and  effec- 
tive would  be  a  President  who  believes  in 
civil  rights  for  all  Americans  and  Is  prepared 
to  take  moral  leadership  in  the  fight  to  elim- 
inate second-class  citizenship. 

The  great  weakness  of  the  last  decade  has 
been  an  increasing  political  lag— a  growing 
failure  of  our  democracy  to  take  the  political 
action  necessary  to  meet  obvious  social  and 


economic  needs.  A  revaluation  of  our  tra- 
ditional concept  of  federalism — outmoded  as 
long  ago  as  the  end  of  the  19th  century  by 
the  nationalization  of  our  economy  and  the 
urbanization  of  our  society — needs  our 
urgent  and  immediate  attention.  We  are  an 
urban,  not  a  rural  nation.  The  sooner  we 
discover  this  new  America  and  act  accord- 
ingly the  better  It  will  be  for  the  future  of 
our  country. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  neglect 
our  farms.  Indeed,  preservation  of  the 
family  farm  through  adequate  asslsUnce 
from  the  Federal  Government  Is  essential. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  subsidize  corporate 
farming.  And  with  thousands  of  people 
moving  from  rural  areas  into  the  cities  and 
suburbs  every  year,  surely  we  require  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  as  urgenly  as  we 
continue  to  need  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  States  have  not  adequately  pro- 
tected their  own  urban-directed  citizens; 
the  National  Government  should  move  in. 
Why  is  It  that  so  many  Americana  are 
afraid  of  our  National  Government?  Else- 
where In  the  world  the  national  government 
Is  the  tool  with  which  free  people  tackle 
problems  public  In  character  and  national 
in  scope.  Yet  whenever  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  we  turn  to  Washington  to  meet 
a  new  public  need,  a  cry  of  horror  arises.  A 
great  multitude  of  Infiuential  Americans  re- 
gard their  National  Government  with  sus- 
picion and  hostility. 

The  Democrats  will  Join  this  multitude  at 
their  peril.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  a  dead 
past,  and  the  Republicans,  not  the  Demo- 
crats, are  the  defenders  of  outmoded  ways 
of  political  life.  It  is  only  our  National 
Government  which  can  mobilize  and  com- 
mit the  resources  of  our  society  where  they 
are  most  needed.  A  chaotic  and  undirected 
society,  chasing  after  personal  material 
wealth,  cannot  long  compete  with  the  deter- 
mined, mobilized,  and  aggressive  society 
which  confronts  us  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

We,  the  people  of  United  States,  created 
our  Federal  Government  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union  and  to  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Let  us  use  it  in  the  public 
interest  before  it  Is  too  late. 

The  other  major  area  In  which  there  have 
been  developments  which  are  not  good  for 
America  Is  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

For  most  of  the  past  8  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  deterioration  in  both  Ameri- 
can world  power  and  In  American  leadership 
jfor  peace,  culminating  in  the  recent  summit 
fiasco.  Clearly,  there  must  be  aggressive  new 
leadership  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  and 
a  greater  initiative  in  the  search  for  world 
law  and  disarmament.  Today  our  attitude 
toward  peace  and,  indeed,  toward  ade- 
quate defense  until  we  can  achieve  peace, 
is  timid  when  It  should  be  bold. 

America's  military  capabilities  must  be 
strengthened  to  offset  growing  Communist 
military  might.  We  are  in  an  arms  race 
with  the  Communists,  and  it  would  be  folly 
to  forget  it.  But  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
the  best  deterrent  weapons  systems  science 
and  money  can  produce  is  not  human  de- 
struction, but  a  series  of  international  agree- 
ments which  will  prevent  the  use  of.  and 
eventually  eliminate,  the  weapons  inx-olved. 
Obviously,  the  best  deterrent  system  could 
not  give  us  security.  It  would  merely  re- 
duce the  risk  of  armed  attack.  It  would 
not  remove  Communist  capability  to  destroy 
us  and  our  allies.  It  would  not  remove  the 
ever-present  danger  of  war  by  accident 
rather  than  design.  It  would  merely  provide 
a  little  more  time  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  real  problem:  how  to  achieve  world 
peace  through  world  law. 

Maintenance  of  an  East- West  power  bal- 
ance In  an  ever-accelerating  and  ever-more- 
dangerous  arms  race  must  not  be  accepted 
as  the  ultimate  objective.    We  must  use  our 


strength  to  negotiate  enforceable  disarma- 
ment agreements  and  to  promote  the  rule 
of  law  as  the  enforclble  foundation  for 
world  peace 

The  great  challenge  of  the  times  is  to  de- 
sign and  present  to  the  Communists  a  sys- 
tem of  arms  control  and  peace-keeping  ma- 
chinery which  offers  an  acceptable  alterna- 
tive to  the  present  dangerously  delicate  bal- 
ance of  terror. 

To  meet  this  challenge  to  survival  from 
abroad,  we  must  be  as  bold  and  Imaginative 
as  in  meeting  our  domestic  challenges.  The 
Democrats  had  better  appreciate  that  this  Is 
no  time  for  timid  men.  no  time  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  conventional  wisdom,  no  time  to 
stand  still. 

The  men  who  made  America  were  not 
timid  men,  and  most  of  them,  In  my  parti- 
san judgment,  were  liberal  democrats  at 
heart.  They  crossed  the  ocean  and  con- 
quered the  continent  because  they  had  cour- 
age and  vision.  In  our  typically  American 
term,  they  had  "guts."  And  the  Democrats 
will  need  "guts"  this  year.  But  if  our  hope  Is 
to  serve  the  country  as  the  country  needs  to 
be  served,  we  must  find  a  presidential  candi- 
date who  will  campaign  with  conviction  on 
a  platform  which  asserts  that  all  the  tools  of 
government  available  In  a  free  society  must 
be  used  In  the  Interests  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  Justice  at  home  and  abroad. 


QUALITIES  OF  SUCCESSFUL 
LEADERSHIP 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  In  his 
commencement  address  to  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  Naval  Officers  Candidate 
School  in  Newport,  Vice  Adm.  Lorenzo  S. 
Sabin  excellently  charted  the  way  to  suc- 
cess in  a  military  career. 

He  stressed  the  importance  of  experi- 
ence, dedication,  loyalty,  integrity,  and 
clarity  of  expression,  as  well  as  basic  in- 
telligence. The  speech  inspired  those 
who  heard  it. 

In  order  that  other  young  people 
throughout  the  land  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  his  sage  and  practical  advice,  I 
have  obtained  a  copy  of  Admiral  Sabin's 
talk  and  of  the  program. 

I  quote,  in  part,  from  the  address: 

One  of  the  qualities  we  Americans  prize 
highly  Is  loyalty.  To  the  naval  leader  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  human  relations.  It 
Is  a  fundamental  requirement.  Loyalty  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  a  two-way  street — 
and  It  certainly  is.  Some  people  think  It 
Is  much  easier  to  display  loyalty  up  than 
it  is  to  display  It  down.  I  don't  think  It 
makes  much  difference.  Loyalty  is  not  a 
chore  or  a  task.  Loyalty  Is  an  Instinctive  act 
of  fidelity  and  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Vios  Adm.  Lorenzo  S.  Sabin, 
Chiet  or  Staff  and  Aide  to  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander.  Atlantic,  at  the  Grad- 
uation or  Class  48,  Officer  Candidate 
School,  June  10.  1960 

Admiral  Moore,  Captain  Clarke,  members 
of  the  graduating  class,  distinguished  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  the 
distinguished  visitors  here  today  will  not 
mind  If  I  address  myself  directly  to  the 
young  gentlemen  of  this  graduating  class. 
They  have  made  the  grade.     This  Is  their  day. 

I  suspect  that  there  have  been  some 
changes  In  you  young  gentlemen  between  the 
day  you  were  first  sworn  In  the  Navy  and 
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today,  your  graduating  day.  I  know  that 
some  definite  changes  occurred  in  the  motley 
group  of  young  civilians  who  were  sworn 
in  with  me  43  years  ago  and  the  day  we 
graduated.  Years  later  I  met  a  classmate 
who  was  one  of  the  young  boys  In  the  group 
sworn  In  wl  .h  me.  We  got  Into  an  argu- 
ment as  to  Tho  was  the  countrlest  boy  In 
that  group.  He  claimed  I  was  and  I 
claimed  he  was.  Finally,  to  end  the  argu- 
ment, I  remarked  that  I  knew  he  was  be- 
cause he  was  wearing  his  first  pair  of  shoes. 
"Yes,"  he  reiilied,  "and  you  asked  me  what 
they  were."  That  settled  that.  But  al- 
though our  little  argument  was  In  fun,  and 
more  fun  th  in  In  fact.  It  emphasizes  that 
regardless  of  backgrounds,  a  heterogeneous 
group  of  young  Americans  can  be  molded 
Into  newly  commissioned  officers  with  a  won- 
derful opportunity  ahead  of  them,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  scjve  their  country  as  members 
of  the  Arme<l  VoTces  of  the  United  States. 
Today  you  young  gentlemen  face  that  same 
opportunity  of  service  to  your  country,  in 
one  of  the  fl  lest  ways  It  can  be  served  by 
duty  In  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  The 
pages  of  U.S.  naval  history  are  rich  in  glori- 
ous achlevemints.  But  the  greatest  age  of 
our  Navy  lies  not  In  the  past  but  Just  ahead. 
The  fantastic  achievements  of  science  and 
the  application  of  those  achievements  to  the 
art  of  naval  warfare  offer  a  challenge  to  the 
Imagination,  ambition  and  professional  com- 
petence of  yoing  men  which  is  unparalleled 
In  the  past.  Science  Is  opening  up  new  vlftas 
for  the  future.  But  despite  the  exciting 
scientific  proijpects  of  the  future,  we  shall 
still  be  faced  with  problems  of  human  rela- 
tions. The  reed  for  sound  human  leader- 
ship will  cori'lnue  to  be  a  fundamental  re- 
quirement of  the  naval  leader. 

I  am  therefore  going  to  center  my  remarks 
on  some  of  the  qualities  of  naval  leadership 
that  Involve  human  relations.  Certainly 
those  qualities  I  shall  mention  are  not  all  of 
the  requirements  for  naval  leadership.  But 
I  believe  that  if  they  are  cultivated,  a  rich 
harvest  of  many.  If  not  all  of  the  others  will 
result.  Before  I  discuss  them,  I  should  like 
to  p>olnt  out  that  when  a  young  man  re- 
ceives a  commission  In  the  Navy  he  Is  offi- 
cially designated  a  leader.  He  is  so  des- 
ignated because  of  a  little  phrase  which 
begins  "repo.'^lng  special  trust  and  con- 
fidence"— not  Just  "trust  and  confidence." 

Now.  neither  that  piece  of  p.-u-chment  nor 
that  litUe  phrase  will  make  him  a  leader. 
He  will  have  to  do  something  about  that 
"special  trust  and  confidence"  business.  And 
the  first  step  Is  the  desire  to  be  a  leader.  If 
you  don't  want  to  be  a  leader  you  won't  be 
one  regardless  of  how  many  parchments  you 
receive  or  the  number  of  stripes  you  can 
bend  on.  But  If  you  do  want  to  be  a  leader 
you  can  be  a  leader,  provided  you  are  willing 
to  work  at  It  and  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  that  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  authority  of  leadership. 

The  specific  qualities  I  think  you  should 
have  for  the  exercise  of  successful  leadership 
In  the  field  of  human  relations  are  Intelli- 
gence, exp)erlence,  dedication,  loyalty.  In- 
tegrity, and  articulation.  Intelligence  Is 
one  of  the  most  widely  discussed  attributes 
of  the  human  being.  One  often  hears  such 
expressions  as  "He's  a  savvy  guy,"  "He's  a 
brain,"  "He's  not  so  smart,"  etc.,  etc.  It 
is  a  fact  that  everybody  In  this  world  Is  not 
born  with  the  same  amotint  of  native  In- 
telligence. God,  in  his  wisdom,  put  more 
wrinkles  in  the  brains  of  some  than  he  did 
In  others.  But  that  isn't  too  Important. 
What  Is  Important  is  how  one  tises  the 
brains  God  gave  him.  Each  of  you  Is  en- 
dowed with  a  reasonable  amount  of  intelli- 
gence. If  you  weren't,  you  wouldn't  be  grad- 
uating here  this  morning.  Each  of  you  has 
a  level  of  Intelligence  which  for  you  is  100 
percent.  It  may  not  be  the  same  100  per- 
cent as  some  other  fellows.     But  for  you  It 


is  all  you've  got,  and  It  Is  your  100  percent. 
If  you  put  It  to  100  percent  use,  your  profit 
will  be  enormous.  You  will  acquire  knowl- 
edge; and  you  will  use  your  Intelligence  to 
temper  that  knowledge  with  the  lessons  of 
experience.  And  from  your  knowledge  and 
exjjerlence  will  come  that  sound  judgment 
which  Is  sometimes  called  wisdom. 

Experience  Is  the  one  that  you  cannot 
start  with.  It  Is  the  only  thing  you  must 
acquire  as  you  go  along.  If  you  vise  your 
intelligence  to  profit  by  your  experience,  It 
will  pay  off.  Years  ago  I  witnessed  an  ex- 
ample of  capitalizing  on  experience.  I  was 
a  turret  officer  In  the  battleship  Tennessee. 
We  were  anchored  in  a  fog  off  the  San  Fran- 
cisco main  ship  channel  and  the  ship  got 
caught  in  a  heavy  ground  swell.  My  service 
projectiles  broke  loose  in  the  handling  room 
and  when  I  arrived  on  the  scene  I  was  hor- 
rified to  see  those  1,500  pound,  loaded  and 
fuzed  projectiles  banging  from  one  side  to 
the  other  breaking  up  fittings,  smashing 
voice  tubes  and  denting  bulkheads.  I  had 
no  Idea  how  to  stop  them.  So  I  sent  for 
the  gunnery  officer,  a  commander.  He  took 
one  look  and  said,  "Form  a  line  to  the  berth 
deck  and  pass  down  the  bedding."  In  5 
minutes  those  big  bullets  were  Jammed  tight 
as  a  drum.  I  thought  It  was  the  smartest 
thing  I  had  ever  seen  and  I  wondered  how 
he  had  thought  of  It.  So  I  asked  him.  His 
reply  was,  "I  saw  It  done  once  before."  I 
never  forgot  that  lesson. 

Dedication,  next.  I  luiow  of  nothing 
more  important  to  the  successful  career  of 
a  man  In  the  armed  forces  than  dedication. 
Just  what  Is  dedication?  It  is  that  intangi- 
ble asset  that  will  enable  you  to  accept 
sacrlfles  because  you  live  what  you  are  doing 
and  tjelieve  In  what  you  are  living.  It  Is 
what  makes  you  tackle  a  small  job  as  well 
as  a  big  job  with  the  same  fervor  and  de- 
sire for  effective  results.  It  Is  devotion  to 
duty  that  transcends  all  personal  considera- 
tions. It  includes  motivation.  If  you 
haven't  got  It  you  will  never  do  a  great  job  In 
the  Navy.  If  you  have  got  it,  it  will  compen- 
sate for  a  lot  of  things  you  haven't  got.  I 
had  a  leading  petty  officer  when  I  was  a 
young  officer  who  was  as  dedicated  as  any 
man  I  ever  saw.  Everything  he  did  was 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  Improve  the  di- 
vision, to  make  his  gun  crew  the  best  in 
the  Navy,  to  wear  hiis  uniform  with  pride 
and  to  be  ready  for  any  situation  that  faced 
him.  His  methods  were  sometimes  unortho- 
dox and  his  explanations  for  his  actions 
were  often  quaint,  but  he  always  got  re- 
sults. This  man  was  the  left  gun  c&ptaln 
In  my  turret.  He  had  just  been  married 
aft^er  many  years  as  a  bachelor.  About  a 
week  after  he  was  married,  we  put  to  sea  to 
fire  a  gunnery  practice.  We  were  the  first 
ship  to  fire  after  a  major  disaster  In  a  tiuret 
in  the  Mississippi  In  which  48  men  lost 
their  lives.  Naturally  we  were  all  a  little 
nervous.  On  the  next  to  the  last  salvo  a 
flare-back  occurred  on  his  gun  due  to  failure 
of 'the  gas  ejection  system.  Through  the 
haze  and  smoke,  I  saw  this  man  hold  up 
his  hand  for  silence,  send  his  powder  car 
below,  trip  his  auxiliary  gas  ejector  and 
clear  the  bore.  When  everything  was  ready, 
he  completed  his  load  and  we  fired  the  salvo. 
I  thought  it  was  a  fine  piece  of  work  and 
reported  it  to  the  captain.  He  apparently 
thought  so,  too,  because  he  directed  me  to 
bring  this  man  to  meritorious  mast.  When 
I  told  the  man  he  was  to  receive  a  com- 
mendation, he  said.  "Aw,  Mr.  Sabin,  I  don't 
want  no  commendation.  That  was  just  part 
of  my  training."  After  the  ceremony  was 
over,  the  captain  said  to  him,  "Tell  me  what 
made  you  act  so  magnificently  In  that  emer- 
gency?" The  old  boatswain's  mate  replied: 
"Well.  Captain,  No.  1.  I  Just  got  married  and 
didn't  want  to  leave  the  missus  a  widow  so 
soon,  and  No.  2.  we  ain't  finished  our  honey- 
moon yet."     Maybe   that  man's  reason  for 


his  action  was  quaint,  but  the  action  Itself, 
bom  out  of  dedicated  training,  was  not. 

One  of  the  qualities  we  Americans  prize 
highly  is  loyalty.  To  the  naval  leader  en- 
gaged in  the  buslr.ess  of  human  relations  It 
Is  a  fundamental  requirement.  Loyalty  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  a  two-way  street — 
and  It  certainly  is.  Some  people  think  it 
Is  much  easier  to  display  loyaltv  up  than  it 
is  to  displiy  it  down.  I  dont  think  It  makes 
much  diff'?rence.  Loyalty  is  not  a  chore  or  a 
task.  Loyalty  is  an  instinctive  act  of  fidelity 
and  Euppc.rt.  Right  after  I  graduated  from 
the  Naval  Academy  I  had  a  demonstration 
of  wonderftil  loyalty.  A  week  after  I  re- 
ported to  my  ship,  my  division  officer,  a  lieu- 
tenant, wEis  detached.  I  found  myself  as  a 
fresh  young  ensign  In  command  of  a  divi- 
sion of  60  men  and  a  3-gun,  14-inch, 
50-callber  turret.  In  theoretical  education, 
I  suppose  I  was  ready.  In  practical  expe- 
rience. I  was  nowhere  near  ready.  My  two 
leading  j)etty  officers  were  a  chief  boatswain's 
mate  and  a  chief  ttirret  captain.  Thev  knew 
I  wasn't  ri?ady.  They  could  have  left  me  to 
learn  the  hard  way;  but  their  Inherent  loy- 
alty would  not  permit  them  to  let  their  new 
division  officer  make  foolish  mistakes  in 
front  of  his  men.  So  they  came  down  to  see 
me.  Very  tactfully  but  firmly  they  offered 
to  help  me  and  I  accepted.  The  boatswain's 
mate  took  me  all  over  the  forecastle,  showed 
me  how  all  the  running  gear  c^jerated,  how 
to  get  the  ship  underway,  how  to  bring  It  to 
anchor,  hew  to  moor,  how  to  clear  a  fouled 
anchor,  everything  there  was  to  learn  about 
deck  seamanship.  The  turret  captain  gave 
up  his  liberty  In  the  evenings  to  instruct 
me  in  the  tiuret  machinery.  When  they 
got  through  with  me.  believe  me,  I  was  qual- 
ified. Now,  those  men  didn't  do  that  out  of 
any  particular  affection  for  young  Ensign 
Sabin.  They  did  It  because  he  was  a  sym- 
bol of  something  of  which  they  were  proud, 
naval  leadership.  They,  too,  were  leaders  in 
their  o^ii  right.  Their  action  was  one  of 
instinctive  fidelity  and  effecUve  support,  of 
loyalty  at  its  unselfish  best. 

One  might  say,  "If  a  fellow  Is  reasonably 
Intelligent  dedicated,  and  loyal,  that's  about 
aJl  he  needs  in  dealing  with  his  fellow  men  as 
a  leader."  Well,  it  Isn't  quite.  In  the  armed 
service,  and  especially  in  this  be!  -Pd  ,N'aT\ 
of  ours,  we  like  to  look  up  to  our  le.vder.-:  v^  p 
like  to  respect  them.  And  the  quality  they 
must  have  to  command  our  respect  is 
integrity.  Integrity  U  character.  It  is 
honor,  honesty,  and  decency  all  wrapped  up 
In  one  package.  Integrity  never  has  to  beg 
resi>ect.  It  gets  respect  right  off  the  be-t. 
My  father,  who  was  a  businessman,  used  to 
tell  me  to  take  a  periodic  stock  inventory 
of  my  personal  characteristics,  "Add  up  your 
personal  assets  and  debits,"  he  sa:d.  Ar/d  he 
added,  "Make  it  an  honest  Inventory  because 
If  you  don't  you  will  be  sacrificing  the  most 
Important  thing  in  yotir  life.  Integrity. 

Finally,  there  Is  one  more  attribute  which 
will  pay  off  If  you  add  it  to  your  personal 
qvialifloBtlons.  It  Is  the  q\iallty  of  articula- 
tion. Articulation  Is  not  verbosity.  Articu- 
lation Is  simply  the  ability  to  express  one's 
self  with  clarity  both  orally  and  In  writing. 
It  is  the  ability  to  grlve  a  command  that  is 
Instantly  understood.  It  is  the  ability  to 
present  a  viewpoint  or  write  an  order  or  a 
letter  in  simple,  definite,  and  understandable 
terms.  Articulation  is  the  art  of  clear  ex- 
pression. It  can  be  acquired,  it  Is  worth 
acquiring.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  exam- 
ples of  simple  articulation  I  ever  encountered 
occurred  In  early  1955  when  I  commanded  an 
amphibious  task  force  engaged  in  removing 
Chinese  Nationalist  troops  and  clviUans  from 
two  little  islands  called  the  Tachens  about  20 
miles  southeast  of  Shanghai  off  the  mainland 
of  Clilna.  The  people  involved  in  the  Inci- 
dent were  not  service  people.  They  were 
Chinese  civilians.    It  is  a  tragic  story.     I  cite 
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It  only  because,  In  the  simplicity  of  Its  artic- 
ulation, It  Ls  the  complete  story  of  a  man's 
supreme  sacrifice  for  the  freedom,  of  people 
he  loved. 

The  head  of  one  of  the  Chinese  families 
was  an  old  man  sick  and  dying.  He  did  not 
want  to  be  evacuated.  He  wanted  to  stay 
on  the  Island  and  die.  "Why,"  he  asked, 
"should  I  go  to  Formosa  simply  to  take  up 
a  plot  of  ground  to  be  buried?  According 
to  Chinese  tradition  of  family  fealty,  If  he 
stayed  someone  would  have  to  stay  with 
him.  He  begged  his  family  to  break  the 
tradition  and  leave  him.  But  they  would 
not.  Finally,  on  the  last  day  of  the  evacua- 
tion, it  was  decided  that  two  of  his  sons 
would  remain  with  him.  When  the  rest  of 
the  family  left,  the  old  man  said  to  his 
sons,  "You  must  not  let  the  family  leave 
without  saying  goodby.  Go  down  to  the 
boats,  tell  them  goodby  and  come  back  to 
me."  The  sons  did  so  and  when  they  re- 
turned they  found  the  old  man  hanging  from 
a  rafter,  dead.  And  on  his  t\inic  was  pinned 
a  note  in  Chinese  characters  which  read  as 
follows:  "The  last  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
your  liberty  has  now  been  removed.  Go  to 
freedom." 

Now  how  do  these  simple  qualities  of  naval 
leadership  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  tried 
to  Illustrate,  relate  to  naval  service  in  an 
era  of  mach  2  airplanes,  ballistic  missiles, 
nuclear-powered  ships,  and  space  explora- 
tions? Well,  for  one  thing.  a&  long  as  we 
have  human  beings  on  this  earth  we  shall 
have  human  relations.  And  as  long  as  we 
have  to  deal  with  our  fellow  men  we  shall 
require  leaders  who  possess  basic  human 
qualities.  E\'en  if  we  should  ever  reach  an 
era  of  complete  pushbutton  activity  some- 
body must  know  what  button  to  push  and 
I  what  will  happen  when  that  button  is 
pushed.  Fantastic  capability  can  be  built 
into  a  machine.  But  it  won't  do  a  bit  of 
good  If  the  wrong  button  is  pushed. 

Now.  in  conclusion  let  me  remind  you 
that  the  world  is  locked  in  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  diametrically  opposite  political 
ideologlee.  On  the  one  hand  is  democracy 
in  which  the  state  is  subordinate  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand  Is 
communism,  in  which  the  state  is  supreme 
and  the  people  have  no  will.  All  of  our 
cherished  heritages  of  collective  liberty,  in- 
dividual freedoms,  and  the  dignity  of  man 
are  at  stake  in  this  struggle.  In  essence, 
the  choice  Is  freedom,  or  slavery. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Council.  Mr.  Paul-Henri  Spaak.  said  In 
a  recent  article:  "When  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  great  thing  is  not  to  know  who  will  mine 
the  most  coal  or  produce  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  steel,  however  Important  this  may 
be.  What  really  counts  Is  to  know  under 
what  regime  mankind  Is  most  likely  to  fill 
its  destiny  without  loss  of  freedom  or  dig- 
nity." The  regime  under  which  our  great 
Nation  has  flourished  has  been  one  of  stead- 
fast adherence  to  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom and  dignity.  Because  we  have  been 
wlUlng  to  fight  and  die  for  those  principles 
we  have  fashioned  a  way  of  life  that  for  us 
is  good  and  satisfying.  And  we  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  it  that  way. 

Your  generation  wUl  one  day  be  guiding 
the  political  destiny  of  our  Nation.  Young 
officers  like  you  in  our  Military  Establish- 
ment of  today  will  be  our  military  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  Around  your  shoulders  will  be 
draped  the  mantle  of  heavy  responsibility 
for  the  grave  decisions  which  will  so  pro- 
foundly affect  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
Start  today  to  prepare  yourselves.  Dedicate 
yourselves  to  your  duties  with  constant 
awareness  that  it  is  your  country  you  are 
serving,  and  Its  freedom  you  are  protecting 
That  Is  your  challenge.  I  know  you  will 
accept  It. 

Congratulations  and  good  luck. 


MY    TRUE  SECURTI  Y-~E?.'-'AY    V,Y 
JOSEPH  RUSSEN,  L.ARAMIE   WYo 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr  President.  In  the 
early  days  of  this  week  there  was  held  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  a  competition  by  50 
champions  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union 
who  had  written  essays  and  dehvered 
orations  on  the  subject.  "The  Challenge 
to  Personal  Security."  I  have  In  my 
hand  the  remarks  of  the  winner  from 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  He  is  Mr. 
Joseph  Russin. 

Joe  Russin,  for  the  past  several  years, 
has  won  almost  every  kind  of  competition 
of  this  type  sponsored  by  almost  every 
national  organization  out  in  our  area. 
His  speech  is  entitled  "My  True  Se- 
curity." I  thought  enough  of  it  that  I. 
like  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[  Mr.  Wiley  ] ,  wanted  to  share  it  with  all 
Senators.  In  his  remarks,  young  Joe 
Russin  is  groping  for  what  he  calls  true 
security.  He  wonders  if  perhaps  our 
society  is  not  putting  up  a  false  front  in 
its  own  light  which  undermines  the  se- 
curity of  all  of  us.     Says  Joe : 

The  rapid  emergence  of  the  "organization 
man  '  and  the  stress  on  material  methods 
may  be  Just  an  escape  from  reality — an 
fescape  into  a  dehulon  of  security. 

His  plea  to  his  elders — particularly  to 
the  Members  of  this  body — is  that  we 
not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  individual  to  make  his  peace  with 
himself,  not  to  talk  through  slogans, 
not  to  being  afraid  of  criticism,  not  to 
having  a  crutch,  but  to  tolerating  dif- 
ferences of  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  remarks  of  Joe 
Russin,  entitled  'My  True  Security."  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mt  True  Secttrity— The  American  Wat 

(By  Joseph  Russin,  Wyoming  State  winner. 

University  High  School,  Laramie.  Wyo.) 

Somewhere  on  a  bleak  Arctic  outpost,  a 
radar  scope  scans  and  re-scans  the  snow- 
filled,  cheerless  skies.  It  searches  for  a  tiny 
object  we  hope  will  never  appear.  The 
search  Is  for  a  tiny  enemy  missile  which 
could   Instantly  destroy  our  "security." 

This  security  we  seek  to  preserve  means 
many  things.  It  Involves  not  only  national 
safety,  but  our  homes,  our  Jobs,  oni  health, 
our  main  streets,  and  our  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

All  these  apparent  securities,  however,  can 
only  offer  temporary  peace  of  mind.  "They 
all  depend  on  external  conditions.  They 
give  the  individual  a  sense  of  well-being  in 
the  same  way  that  a  fresh  coat  of  paint 
hides  a  crumbling  wall.  The  solution  is 
only  temporary  and  exterior.  The  individual 
is  not  forced  to  see  himself  for  what  he 
really  is,  but  rather  is  allowed  to  escape  the 
difficult  Job  of  facing  the  core  of  the  prob- 
lem—his inner  self  and  Its  strength  or  weak- 
ness. 

I  am  a  teenager.  I  am  told  that  I  appear 
very  relaxed  and  at  ease.  Inside,  however. 
I  am  torn  with  turmoil.  I  am  blindly 
groping  for  acceptance,  for  encouragement 
and  for  the  truth  about  myself.  I  am  un- 
sure of  my  actions,  and  insecure  in  my  social 
status.  I  find  that  the  easy  way  to  tempo- 
rary security  Is  to  follow  the  fads,  to  Im- 
itate the  group,  and  to  avoid  the  inse- 
curity of  Individuality.  For  these  reasons  I 
wear  loud  socks      I  struggle  through  bl2sarre 


ice  cream  concoctions.  I  speak  the  "crazy" 
language  of  Jaaz.  To  hide  my  Insecurity.  I 
put  up  a  front. 

I  wonder  If  perhaps  our  society  Is  also  put- 
ting up  a  front.  The  rapid  emergence  of  the 
"organization  man"  and  the  stress  on  mate- 
rial benefits  may  be  Just  an  escape  from 
reality — an  escape  into  a  delusion  of  secu- 
rity. We  are  afraid  to  search  for  real  secu- 
rity— afraid  to  look  inwards,  or  to  put  our- 
selves in  positions  that  will  challenge  us  as 
iiidividuals  to  draw  on  Inner  values  and  re- 
sources We  are  afraid  to  be  on  our  own. 
Many  of  us  have  never  known  the  terror  born 
of  the  necessity  to  act  alone  afad  accept  all 
consequences,  with  everything  at  stake.  Our 
protective  society  spares  us  the  agony  of 
complete  Independence  and  responsibility. 
There  is  always  some  crutch  to  rely  upon. 
Many  of  us  are  even  afraid  to  search  for 
God  In  His  essence.  It  Is  one  thing  to  pas- 
sively attend  church  on  Sundays  and  give 
large  offerings.  It  Is  quite  another  to  ex- 
perience the  whole  nature  of  God  In  a  seem- 
ingly hopeless  situation — to  search  alone, 
without  the  benefit  of  any  help  but  one's 
faith  and  Initiative,  for  God's  wisdom. 

For  me  there  may  come  a  day  when  I  will 
be  forced  to  stand  alone  on  a  bloody  battle- 
field In  the  defense  of  my  country  My  con- 
science will  be  my  only  guide  and  strength. 
How  will  I  react?  Will  I  have  the  courage 
and  the  conviction  to  sacrifice  my  life  for 
the  freedom  of  others?  I  hope  such  wisdom 
will  be  mine  Yet  I  have  never  been  tested. 
I  am  still  young  and  only  vicariously  aware 
of  the  trials  of  life.  I  have  yet  to  experience 
for  myself  true  challenge  and  terror.  Search- 
ing through  my  present  Insecurity.  I  must 
learn  for  myself  the  values  of  self-reliance 
and  Initiative  that  I  eventually  hope  will 
build  a  strong  character.  Unlike  the  radar 
-station  which  tried  to  keep  security  by  not 
finding  anything  on  the  screen.  I  must  find 
these  sUengths  on  the  screen  of  my  con- 
sciousness to  dl.«<"  I' '  r  rnv  t,,]g  security. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  RETIRED  MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL  TO  CIVILIAN 
FUNCTIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  not  many 
days  ago  the  Senate  was  discussing  the 
question  of  retired  militaiy  personnel 
increasingly  taking  over  the  civil  func- 
tions of  the  Government.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  dated  June  27,  1960,  from 
Representative  Neal  Smith,  of  Iowa,  on 
that  question.  Representative  Smith 
points  up  his  deep  concern  particularly 
with  the  infringement  of  the  military 
through  purchasing  power  capacities  in 
nonmilitary  areas.  The  burden  of  the 
letter  urges  upon  the  Senate  a  closer 
scrutiny  of  this  problem,  and  action  upon 
it  in  the  next  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  Unfted  States. 

House  of  REPRESENTATrvES, 
Wa.^hington,  DC  .  June  27. 1960 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McGee:  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you  for  focusing  attention  on  the  In- 
creasing  influence  of  the  professional  mili- 
tary minds  In  our  Government.  Good  mili- 
tary officer  training  Is  a  full-time  and  life- 
time Job  and  Involves  the  arts  of  destruc- 
tion rather  than  creation.  When  persons 
well  trained  in  this  Important  field  have  con- 
trol over  the  purchasing  use  of  more  than 
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50  i>ercent  of  our  total  Government  budget, 
the  danger  of  too  much  Influence  by  the 
military  mind  is  apparent.  What  we  should 
fear  under  those  circumstances  has  been 
happening;  to  wit.  they  spread  their  Influ- 
ence Into  domination  of  civil  functions. 

I  have  felt  that  the  real  root  of  the  power 
we  must  fear  lies  in  the  military  making 
their  own  purchases.  Without  the  power  to 
spend  so  much  money,  they  could  not  ex- 
pand beyond  their  necessary  functions  so 
easily.  This  means  a  central  civilian  pur- 
chasing agency,  such  as  the  GSA.  making 
the  purchases  rather  than  the  military  pro- 
curement officers  doing  so  Incidentally,  I 
have  recently  learned  that  this  has  been  the 
procedure  in  Great  Britain  for  many  genera- 
tions, while  they  were  spending  so  much  on 
military  weapons. 

I  have  been  working  on  this  matter  for 
many  months,  and  the  product  of  this  con- 
cern and  work  has  been  the  introduction  of 
two  bills,  H.R.  12344  and  H.R.  12345.  They 
were  only  Introduced  recently,  and  there  Is 
not  sufficient  time  for  action  In  this  Con- 
gress, but  I  hope  j'ou  will  look  at  them  and 
consider  improving  them  and  introducing 
them  next  year.  If  I  am  reelected,  they  will 
be  reintroduced  In  the  House 

You  will  notice  one  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Government  Operations  and  one  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  am  sure  the 
leadership  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  will  be  sympathetic  and  will  not 
protect  the  evils  of  the  present  situation. 
The  best  hope  for  the  other  bill  as  a  practical 
matter  is  probably  that  it  pass  the  Senate 
first. 

I  am  writing  a  similar  letter  to  Senators 
Encle.  GRtTENiNG.  and  Carroll,  for  they 
Joined  you  In  the  Senate  debate  that 
prompted  this  letter  to  you. 

Again.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  work 
and  leadership  and  hope  you  will  pursue  the 
matter  further  with  legislation  striking  at 
the  root  of  the  power  endangering  the  su- 
premacy of  the  civilian  over  the  military. 
Respectfully. 

Neal  Smfth. 
Afembrr  of  Congress. 


PURCHASES  OF  NEW  G<  VERNAfFNT 
SUPPLIES  WHEN  SAME  ITEMS  IN 
NEW  CONDITION  ARE  AVAILABLE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  sr>eak  for  20  minutes  on  the  ques- 
tion of  purchases  of  new  Government 
supplies  when  the  same  items  are  avail- 
able as  surplus. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Impact  of  Defense  Procuiement  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  which  were 
held  at  the  end  of  January,  I  raised  a 
question  with  witnesses  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  concerning  the  concurrent 
buying  and  selling  of  supplies  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  or  the  buying  by  Gov- 
ernment procurement  agencies  of  new 
supplies  at  the  same  time  that  there 
were  excess  or  surplus  supplies  of  the 
same  items  in  good  condition  which  were 
available  for  their  use. 

I  asked  Mr.  Staats  and  Mr.  MuUins — 
page  231,  hearings — the  following  ques- 
tion: 

Have  you  looked  Into  the  question  as  to 
whether  at  the  time  these  Items  (surplus 
or  excess)  are  being  disposed  of  there  Is  a 
simultaneous  purchase  of  substantially  sim- 
ilar items? 


Mr.  MuUins  replied  that — 

One  of  the  things  that  we  are  doing  Is  to 
determine  how  frequently  material  Is  pur- 
chased when  It  could  be  obtained  from  ex- 
cess (pp.  231-232). 

I  had  become  personally  interested  in 
this  because  of  a  scandal  in  my  own 
State,  where  surplus  supplies  were  given 
to  local  communities  and  ended  up  in 
the  hands  of  private  contractors.  Some 
of  them  were  vei-y  costly  items,  includ- 
ing earth-moving  equipment.  When  I 
asked  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
do  a  study  of  some  of  these  items,  to 
see  whether  there  was  concurrent  buy- 
ing and  selling,  as  well  as  improper  use 
of  surpluses,  they  found  that  in  half 
the  cases  tested  the  same  item  was  being 
bought  new  that  had  been  disposed  of 
as  surplus. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  now  completed  their 
own  study  on  this  question  and  that  on 
June  23  of  this  year  Mr.  Staats — at  my 
reque<;t — made  available  to  me  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Budget  Bureau  study. 
Before  I  go  into  it.  however.  I  want  to 
give  full  credit  to  the  Budget  Bureau  for 
the  study,  and  also  to  a  number  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  whose  work  over 
the  years  is  in  large  part  responsible  for 
this  action  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 

In  particular  I  want  to  mention  the 
amendments  of  Senator  0'M\honey  and 
Representative  McCormack  and  Repre- 
sentative Curtis  on  defense  supply 
fimctions.  and  their  F>ersistence  year 
after  year  in  trying  to  make  certain  that 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  their  amend- 
ments on  supply  activities  were  being 
carried  out. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a  stream 
of  letters  over  the  years  from  Represent- 
atives John  McCormack.  Thomas  Cttrtis, 
and  Clarence  Brown,  among  others,  and 
from  Senator  Lausche  and  myself  to 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  a  host  of  others,  urging  action  to 
implement  the  McCormack- Curtis- 
O'Mahoney  amendments  to  streamline 
the  supply  functions  of  the  Government. 
Copies  of  some  of  these  letters  are  to  be 
found  on  pages  liS3  and  218-231  of  the 
"StafT  Report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  Impact  of  Defense 
Procurement." 

While  I  want  to  compliment  the  Budg- 
et Bureau  for  their  study,  and  especially 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  made  the  report,  and 
Messrs.  Mullins  and  Staats,  who  helped 
and  encouraged  it,  and  to  say  how  very 
important  it  is,  I  also  want  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due  to  those  Represent- 
atives and  Senators  who  have  again  and 
again  and  again  called  the  attention  of 
various  Government  agencies  to  the  de- 
fects in  the  supply  systems  and  in  the 
handling  of  surplus  supplies.  Without 
their  persistence  over  the  years,  little 
progress  would  have  been   made. 

I  also  wish  to  give  credit  to  one  of  the 
unsung  heroes  around  Capitol  Hill,  Mr. 
Ray  Ward,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, who  has  worked  ceaselessly  for  at 
least  10  years  on  this  subject,  and  has 
showTi  great  technical  skill  and  has 
been  of  great  assistance  and  of  inesti- 


mable aid  to  those  of  us,  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  who  have  pur- 
sued this  subject.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  have  Mr.  Ward  serve  as  a  tem- 
porary member  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  loaned  to  us  from 
the  staff  of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  He  worked  with  us 
for  some  months.  No  one  could  have 
been  more  energetic,  more  public  spir- 
ited, more  honorable,  more  intelligent, 
and  more  persistent.  I  think  often  we 
do  not  give  sufficient  credit  to  the  staff 
members,  who,  working  quietly  in  the 
background,  are  devoted  to  the  public 
service.  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge 
publicly  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Ray 
Ward.  He  is  one  of  the  great  public 
servants  of  this  generation. 

THE    law    and    the    POLICY 

This  test  and  the  way  it  was  set  up 
are  very  important.  The  policy  of  the 
Government  for  at  least  a  decade  has 
been  that  "excess  property  should  be  the 
first  source  of  supply."  Supposedly  that 
is  the  Government's  policy. 

Section  202(a)  of  Public  Law  152,  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  states: 

In  order  to  minimize  expenditures  for 
property,  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
policies  and  methods  to  promote  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  excess  property  by  execu- 
tive agencies,  and  he  shall  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  excess  property  among  Federal 
agencies  and  to  the  organizations  specified 
In  section  109(f). 

In  addition  to  that,  section  3^g)  of  the 
same  act  provides  that : 

The  term  "surplus  property"  means  any 
excess  property  not  required  for  the  needs 
and  the  discharge  of  the  respyonslblUties  of 
all  Federal  agencies,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator. 

In  other  words,  the  law  is  that  no  prop- 
erty shall  be  declared  surplus  unless  no 
agency  within  the  Grovemment  can  use  it 
or  needs  it.  In  addition,  the  law  re- 
quires that  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  shall 
prescribe  policies  and  methods  to  pro- 
mote the  maximum  use  of  excess  prop- 
erty within  the  Government  and  for  its 
transfer.  Finally,  it  is  the  law  and 
policy  of  the  Government  to  "minimize 
expenditures  for  property"  by  using  up 
the  excess  supplies  and  that  "excess 
property  should  be  the  first  source  of 
supply." 

While  I  was  not  a  suppwDrter  of  Calvin 
Coolidge,  and  in  many  ways  did  not 
admire  him — particularly,  I  did  not  ad- 
mire his  p)olitical  and  economic  views — 
I  think  one  phrase  he  used  was  pretty 
good  advice;  namely,  "Use  it  up  wear  it 
out.  make  it  do." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  doubt  about  the  question  that 
if  that  concept  were  pursued,  it  would 
save  this  Government  many  billions  of 
dollars  every  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  one  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  amendment  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  try  to 
prevent  more  than  $100  million  worth  of 
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additional  Army  barracks  being  con- 
siructed  every  year,  when  we  have 
enough  Army  housing  standing  in  this 
country  to  provide  quarters  for  an  Army 
of  probably  10  milhon.  Yet  the  Army 
wants  to  t''ar  down  old  barracks  build- 
ings and  put  up  nt-w  ones. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  knows  it  does 
not  make  a  tougher  soldier  if  he  is 
housed  in  a  new,  steam-heated  building. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Russians  are 
quartered  in  much  more  cramped  bar- 
racks. They  march  them  down  the  cen- 
ter of  a  town,  with  towels  slung  over 
their  shoulders,  in  order  to  take  baths, 
and  do  not  provide  their  soldiers  with  all 
the  comforts  and  niceties  with  which  we 
provide  our  soldiers. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  one  of 
those  who  supported  my  amendment  in 
an  effort  to  try  to  save  $100  million  a 
year  by  requiring  that  the  Army  use 
existing  barracks.  We  were  defeated  in 
that  effort,  becaiise  some  persons  argued 
that  some  of  the  Armed  Forces  personnel 
were  women  and  inasmuch  as  there  were 
a  few  WACS  in  the  Army  there  should  be 
provided  very  fine,  new  brick  buildings 
for  everybody. 

The  Senator  from  minois  recalls  that ; 
does  he  not' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I-recall  it  very  well. 
A'i.so.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
lUinoi.'?  were  quartered  in  Quonset  huts 
during  the  early  1940's,  and  found  them 
adequate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Many  of  us 
know  of  the  services  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  rendered  to  his  country,  at  con- 
siderable personal  loss  to  himself. 

Mr.  DOUGL.AS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  does  not  deserve  any  special 
credit  for  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  not 'the 
Senator  of  the  opinion  that  one  is  a  bet- 
ter soldier  if  he  learns  to  "rough  it"  while 
he  i.s  in  the  .>ervice'' 

Mr   DOUGLAS      Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  mu?t  say 
that  even  the  barracks  already  provided 
and  available  in  th;s  country  are  better 
than  anything  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  lived  in 
while  w^  were  engaged  in  overseas  ac- 
tivities during  the  war.  The  boys  would 
be  just  as  good  soldiers  if  they  did  not* 
have  shiny,  new  barracks,  and  at  that 
same  time  we  would  save  a  lot  of  money 
for  the  Gnvernment  by  using  older  bar- 
racks. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.     The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Many  of  us  have  been  critical — severely 
critical — of  the  failure  to  "use  it  up,  wear 
It  out.  make  it  do."  We  have  been  crit- 
ical of  the  fact  that  some  $10  to  $12  bil- 
lion per  year  of  Government  supplies  are 
being  sold  or  given  away  as  surplus. 
When  they  are  sold,  they  bring  back 
an  averaee  of  only  2  cents  on  the  dollar. 

We  have  been  critical  of  the  fact  that 
the  Government  is  to  get  rid  of  some 
$«0  billion  of  surpluses  over  the  next  3 
to  4  years  at  the  rate  of  $10  to  $12  to  $15 
billion  per  year.  We  have  been  critical 
that  the  Government  realizes  only  about 
2  cents  on  the  dollar — of  acquisition 
cost— for   these  surplus  supplies   when 


they  are  sold.  We  have  been  critical 
because  we  know,  b<jth  from  personal 
knowledge  and  from  the  long  list  of 
items  in  the  excess  Lists  put  out  each 
month,  that  there  must  be  literally  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  supplies  which  are 
sold  off  or  given  away  as  surplus  which 
the  Government  and  its  agencies — and 
particularly  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— should  "use  up,  wear  out,  and 
make  do." 

HOW    THE    STCTDT    WAS    SET    UP 

The  Budget  Bureau  ran  a  test  on  the 
question  of  concurrent  buying  and  sell- 
ing within  Government  agencies.  They 
selected  three  regions  of  the  country, 
centering  on  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
San  Francisco,  and  they  Umited  their 
test  to  the  period  July  1,  1959  to  January 
31,  1960  The  test  covered  Government 
agency  procurement  activities  in  13 
States.  About  100  procurement  agencies 
in  each  region  took  part  in  the  test. 

I  think  I  should  make  absolutely  clear 
here  that  the  Government  procurement 
agencies  were  not  confiiied  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  They  included  all 
Government  services.  The  excess  sup- 
plies were  largely  generated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  I  may  say,  but 
other  than  E>efense  agencies  took  part 
in  the  procurement. 

The  Budget  Bureau  limited  the  test 
to  personal  property  items — the  most 
common  type  of  procurement  of  day-to- 
day necessities  of  Government  agen- 
cies— which  were  available  as  excess 
during  this  period  and  which  were  in 
new  condition  or  in  repaired  but  excel- 
lent condition.  In  other  words,  these 
were  not  worn  out  items.  They  were  new 
items  or  items  which  had  been  repaired, 
were  in  excellent  condition,  and  could 
have  been  used  by  Government  agencies 
had  they  had  the  will  and  determina- 
tion to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  the  excess  materials  had 
to  be  available  within  the  general  region 
of  the  test  so  that  they  avoided  items 
which  were  in  excess  in  the  New  York 
region  but  were  needed,  say,  only  in  the 
California  region. 

The  test,  therefore,  met  the  following 
conditions: 

First.  The  excess  materials-must  have 
been  in  new  or  in  repaired  but  excellent 
condition. 

Second.  They  must  have  been  avail- 
able in  the  region  where  the  materials 
were  needed. 

Third.  They  must  have  been  available 
at  the  same  time  that  the  items  were 
needed  by  agency  procurement  oflBcers. 
In  other  words,  there  was  a  space  test, 
a  time  test,  and  a  first-class  condition 
test. 

Prom  these  procurement  agencies  and 
during  the  period  of  time  involved,  the 
Budget  Bureau  selected  238  items  which 
were  needed  and  for  which  there  was 
available  at  the  time  and  in  the  region 
excess  Government  property  in  new  or 
excellent  condition  which  could  have 
been  obtained  and  used  by  the  procure- 
ment agency  instead  of  buying  the  item 
new  or  going  without. 

riKDS    or    TH«    TEST 

I  have  gone  into  the.se  preliminary 
matters  concerning  both   the  law  and 


the  way  the  study  was  set  up  In  order 
to  show  the  context  in  which  the  Budget 
Bureau  study  took  place.  What  did  they 
find? 

After  winnowing  out  the  various  pro- 
curement actions  to  those  In  which  ex- 
cess items  in  new  or  excellent  condition 
were  available,  the  Budget  Bureau  then 
tested  them  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
agency  had  used  the  excess  items  in- 
stead of  making  a  new  procurement.  As 
the  report  states: 

When  the  agency  reports  showed  that  a 
requirement  existed  for  an  Item  at  the  same 
time  It  was  available  as  excess.  It  was  counted 
as  an  opportunity  for  utilization.  When  the 
item  was  not  obtained  from  excess.  It  was 
counted  as  a  missed  opportunity  for  utili- 
zation 

I  think  the  results  of  the  study  are 
extraordinarily  interesting.  The  study 
showed  the  following  score: 

In  the  New  York  region,  of  100  op- 
portunities for  utilization,  only  33  were 
realized,  while  67  were  missed. 

In  other  words,  in  two-thirds  of  the 
ca.ses  in  the  New  York  region,  covering 
the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvarua.  and  Delaware,  although 
there  were  excess  items  in  stock  avail- 
able for  use  by  other  Government  agen- 
cies, I  repeat,  in  two-thirds  of  those 
cases  the  procurement  officers  did  not 
utilize  the  excess  stock,  but  bought  new 
material  at  additional  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  Chicago  region,  of  57  oppor- 
tunities for  utilization.  8  were  realized 
and  49  were  missed. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Chicago 
region  has  the  poorest  score  of  any  of 
the  regions,  but  I  think  I  .should  say  the 
Chicago  region  includes  not  only  nimois, 
but  also  the  States  of  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky. Michigan.  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 
It  IS  quite  possible  that  the  Government 
procurement  officers  in  these  other  States 
may— I  repeat,  may— have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  major  portion.  I  think  It  is 
extraordinary  that  in  this  region  only 
about  15  percent  of  the  opportunities 
for  using  Government  excess  supplies 
were  utilized. 

In  the  San  Francisco  region,  of  81  op- 
portunities for  utilization,  42  opportuni- 
ties were  realized  but  39  were  missed. 

In  other  words,  in  the  San  Pranci.sco 
region  In  about  half  the  cases,  although 
Items  were  available  for  use,  the  pro- 
curement officers  went  out  and  bought 
new  Items  and  disregarded  the  excess 
surplus  which  was  available. 

In  the  three  regions,  of  238  opportuni- 
ties, only  83  were  realized  but  155  were 
missed. 
As  the  report  points  out: 
Even  when  excess  property  items  are 
available  as  excess  at  the  same  time  agencies 
have  requirements  for  them,  the  chances 
for  utilization  are  no  better  than  1  In  3. 

The  Budget  Bureau  calls  this  situa- 
tion "serious."  I  call  it  shocking.  It  Is 
clear  that  neither  the  law  nor  the  policy 
is  being  carried  out.  However,  since 
their  study  was  somewhat  Umited  in 
scope  and  because  some  qualifications 
about  its  results  are  made.  I  will  place 
in  the  Record  the  copy  of  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Staats  and  a  copy  of  the  summary 
report.  , 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Staats  and  a  copy  of  the  sum- 
mary report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Proxjcire  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  IlUnois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  giving 
the  figures  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Opportunities  for  use  of  excess  Government 
supplies  by  Government  agencies  in  3  re- 
gions in  the  period  July  1.  1959.  to  Jan. 
31.  1960,  and  number  of  times  realized  or 
missed 


- 

Opportu- 

Dlttee  to 
procure 
neede<l 

esoeis 

Oovem- 

ment 
supplies 

Opportu- 

Dlttes 
realixed 

Opportu- 
Dltlee 
miascHl 

New  York 

Chleago 

100 
67 
81 

33 

8 
42 

«7 
49 

ten  Frandsoo 

SB 

Total 

338 

83 

1&5 

Percent 

100 

3S 

M 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
summarized  these  figures  In  what  I  have 
said  hitherto. 

What  were  the  kinds  of  Items  which 
were  available  In  new  condition  or  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  which  were  in  ex- 
cess and  could  have  been  used?  The 
Budget  Bureau  has  made  available  to 
me  lists  of  about  97  of  these  Items  In 
these  three  areas.  One  can  see  that  they 
are  very  common  Items.  Items  which  are 
constantly  bought  and  used  and  which 
both  under  the  law  and  the  policy  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  11  years  should 
have  been  used. 

Let  me  read  some  of  them.  Jute  twine, 
manila  rope,  chain  hoists,  copper  tub- 
ing, insecticides  (DDT),  linseed  oil. 
sponges,  scissors,  gauze,  tires,  paper, 
cotton  duck  tarpaulins— that  is  the  fa- 
mous cotton  duck — we  have  enough  cot- 
ton duck  to  put  under  tents  an  army  of 
millions  of  men.  F^berboard  boxes,  en- 
velopes, soap,  cotton  cloth,  men's  rain- 
coats, women's  safety  oxfords,  hand 
hammers,  screwdrivers,  padlocks,  sim- 
glasses,  flashlights,  accounting  machines, 
generator  sets,  and  crane  shovels.  That 
is  an  expensive  item. 

Air  compressors.  That  is  an  expen- 
sive Item. 

Folding  beds,  ditching  machines. 
That  IS  an  expensive  item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illmois  has 
expired. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  be  permitted  to  proceed.  How  long 
will  the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Approximately  7 
minutes. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Other  items  included  small  scales,  bur- 
lap bags,  funnels,  brass  pipe,  parafiBn 
wax  and  pliers. 

A    SHOCKING    SITUATION 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  shocking  situ- 
ation which  the  Budget  Bureau  has 
brought  to  light  by  Its  study.  It  con- 
firms the  findings  of  the  study  made  by 
the  General  Accoimtlng  Office  at  my  re- 
quest when  they  tested  14  Items  and 
found  that  there  had  been  simultaneous 
buying  and  selling  of  half  of  them.  We 
have  all  known  that  this  goes  on.  We 
all  know  that  It  is  against  both  our  pol- 
icy and  the  law.    It  must  be  stopped. 

The  Budget  Bureau  report  cites  some 
of  the  reasons  why  this  has  occurred  and 
also  makes  certain  recommendations 
about  how  to  stop  it. 

I  believe  that  with  $10  to  $12  billion 
of  surplus  supplies  being  sold  or  given 
away  each  year  by  the  Government,  with 
the  purchase  by  the  military  of  over  $20 
billion  of  new  supplies  per  year,  and  with 
additional  amounts  purchased  by  other 
Government  agencies  which  must 
amount  to  a  few  additional  bilhons,  that 
we  must  insist  that  the  law  and  the  pol- 
icy be  carried  out. 

The  law  Is  clear.  Enforcement  is 
needed.  The  Budget  Bureau  makes 
some  specific  recommendations.  Frank- 
ly, I  think  these  recommendations  which 
are  to  be  found  in  their  report  are  too 
milktoastish  In  nature. 

I  would  add  to  them  the  following: 

First.  Either  do  away  with  entirely  or 
limit  to  token  amounts,  the  reimbursable 
requirements  for  use  of  items  which  are 
excess.  While  some  progress  has  been 
made,  a  good  many  items  are  not  now 
used  because  the  agency  which  wants 
them  must  reimburse  the  holding  agency 
from  existing  appropriated  funds  for 
their  use. 

Second.  The  supply  systems  of  the  mil- 
itary must  be  Integrated  under  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment  cf  1952  and  the 
McCormack-Ciirtls  amendment  of  1958. 

Third.  There  must  be  further  merging 
and  integrating  of  procurement,  trans- 
portation, disposal,  and  distribution  ac- 
tivities. Too  often,  agencies  doing  .sim- 
ilar jobs  and  performing  smiilar  func- 
tions have  not  the  least  Idea  what  the 
other  Is  doing. 

Fourth.  Before  excess  and  surplus  .sup- 
plies can  be  adequately  used,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  know  what  It  ha.s  on  hand. 
Just  as  one  example,  there  are  millions 
and  perhaps  bilhons  of  dollars  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned equipment  and  supplies 
in  the  hands  of  private  contractors  who 
have  contracts  with  the  Government. 
During  our  hearings  in  Januarj-.  we  were 
unable  to  find  out  even  the  total  of  these 
amounts. 

This  is  Government  property  in  the 
oands  of  contractors  and  the  Crovem- 
ncnt  does  not  know  how  much  is  in  the 
hands    of    these     private    contractors. 


There  is  very  great  danger  that  this  ma- 
terial will  wind  up  permanently  In  the 
possession  of  the  private  contractors  and 
not  be  recovered,  or  that  it  will  be  de- 
clared surplus  even  though  needed  else- 
where. 

Fifth.  Finally,  I  think  that  each 
agency  has  got  to  get  very  tough  with 
procurement  officers.  Anyone  who 
misses  an  opportunity  to  use  existing  ex- 
cess equipment  in  new  or  excellent  con- 
dition must  be  called  on  the  carpet  for 
that  failure.    I  am  not  a  vindictive  man. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  exposure  of  mili- 
tary waste  I  have  tried  not  to  be  per- 
sonal in  the  comments  I  have  made.  I 
have  shielded  procurement  officers  and 
I  have  shielded  contractors,  because  I 
have  not  been  interested  in  smearing  in- 
dividuals but  I  have  been  interested  in 
correcting  abuses.  But  I  think  a  few 
heads  should  roll — figuratively,  of  course, 
and  not  hterally.  If  only  a  few  of  the 
guilty  parties  were  fired,  we  would  see 
an  immediate  improvement.  They  must 
be  required  to  "use  it  up,  make  it  do, 
and  wear  it  out." 

Such  measures  as  these,  along  with  the 
proper  cataloging  of  supplies  and  stand- 
ardizing them,  and  setting  up  central  In- 
ventory control  points,  could  save  tens 
upon  tens  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  merely  by  usinp  what  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  elaboration  which  I  have 
prepared  of  the  need  for  a  central  in- 
ventory which,  with  the  new  electronic 
computers,  could  be  used  to  set  up  a 
running  tabulation  of  the  supplies  which 
are  available  which  could  then  be 
utilized. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Memorandum   on  the   Need   for    a    Ci-KTRAi, 

Inventoet   and  Control   Supflv   Items 

We  are  told  that  the  military  has  spent 
from  H50  million  to  *200  million  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  catalog  system  which  com- 
pletely Identifies  each  Individual  item  In  the 
supply  system  and  gives  it  an  identification 
number — an  11  digit  number — with  1 
number  for  each  item  held.  These  can  be 
transmitted  electronically  on  computers. 

We  are  glad  that  this  has  happened,  but 
it  has  taken  a  very  long  time  and  has  hap- 
pened very  reluctantly. 

In  1945  President  Rooseve;t  directed  a  let- 
ter to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  saying  that 
It  was  necessary  to  develop  such  a  catalog 
and  that  there  had  been  a  lack  of  knowledge 
during  the  war  of  what  we  had  and  where. 

President  Truman  renewed  this  request 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency. 

However,  this  was  continually  resisted 
by  the  services  because  they  saw  In  it  and 
knew  that  it  would  bring  a  greater  unifica- 
tion and  integration  of  supplies  and  possibly 
cf  the  services.  So  we  are  only  now  com- 
pleting this  cataloging  system. 

Now  It  is  or  will  soon  be  possible  to  say 
how  many  of  each  of  these  3  4  million  Items 
we  have,  and  we  should  be  able  to  take  a 
complete  inventory  of  it-ems  and  match  the 
number  of  items  on  hand  with  the  needs  of 
the  Government.  We  should  be  able  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  we  have  a  1-year,  5-year, 
or  10-year  supply  of  each. 

Following  this  there  should  be  set  up  cen- 
tral Inventory  control  points  for  the  Oovem- 
ment  as  a  whole — military  and  civilian.  Now, 
we  have  not  a  central  control  but  a  group 
of  control  p>oints  and  it  Is  estimated  that 
there  nifiv  be  as   many   as  30  control  points 
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within  the  various  services  Just  for  genera: 
stores   Items.      This   means    needlMB    dupll- 
I        cation. 

When  we  know  how  much  we  have  on 
hand  ( supply!  then  we  can  determine  the 
demand  for  each  of  these  Itemfi. 

When  procurement  officers  need  anything, 
they  can  find  out  whether  or  not  the  Gov- 
ernment has  It  and  where  it  Is  and  how  much 
of  It  there   Is. 

Then,  we  should  require  that  this  be  the 
I  soiorce  of  supply  for  the  entire  Government 
for  each  of  these  items,  and  that  no  new 
procurement  can  be  made  until  such  time  as 
these  individual  items  have  a  low  lnvent<MTr 
level. 

We  can.  also,  as  time  goes  on,  cut  down 
on    the    storage    points,    unify    the    storage 
'        points,  decide  where  each  Item  and  in  how 
many  places  it  should  be  stored  and  avail- 
able. 

Procurement  officers  must  be  required  to 
go  to  this  source  first.  They  must  not  b« 
allowed  to  procure  any  of  these  items  ^- 
cept  from  existing  sources  until  it  has  been 
estab!l,>hed  that  the  inventory  levels  are  low 
enough,  that  new  purchases  are  really  Justi- 
fied 

f^or-aermore,  before  they  are  allowed  to 
procure  new  Items,  It  should  have  to  be  es- 
tablished by  responsible  individuals  that 
there  Is  a  genuine  emergency  that  cannot  be 
met  except  by  procuring  them  new. 

Finally,  these  items  should  then,  with  an 
'^f  these  protections,  be  issued  without  pay- 
ment or  relmbiu-sement  to  those  who  need 
them 

We  n-w  hare  a  :.i-a:  .e  and  we  m-ist  pro- 
ceed to  these  fu-th.^.--  .steps  If  we  are  to  "use 
up,  wear  out.  a;.cl  mike  do"  the  tremendous 
quantity  of  excess  and  surplus  Items  now  in 
the  Government. 

No  pride  of  service  or  agency  should  be 
allowed  to  prevent  this  from  happening. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  Gov- 
ernment .supplies  belong  to  the  people 
and  to  the  taxpayers.  They  are  willing 
to  shoulder  whatever  burdens  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  proper  Government  ac- 
tivities. They  have  a  right  to  know  that 
their  money  is  being  spent  lisefuUy  and 
eCiciently. 

We    made    a   forwa/d    step    yet<rday 
when  we  put  into  effect  a  S-p^-rcKnt  cut 
I     in   the   amounts   appropriated    fr  r   pro- 
j     curement  in  the  Defense  appropriation. 
I     and   in   the  colloquy  with    the   .'=T.a*n7 
from  New   Mexico    'Mr    Chvvtz;    I  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  this  meant  that  it 
was  a  mandate  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  carry  out  :ts  procurement  func- 
tions  more   efficiently      If    the    Defense 
Department  and  the  other  G^^jv^mment 
departments   will   only   buck]'"   d' wn   to 
this  job.  they  can  save  not  mf^relv  5400 
million,    but    they   can   save    billions   of 
dollars.     Those  bUhor^s  can  be  ;i.-,ed  for 
more    adequate    national    defense.    f:r 
additional    marines    and    troops    :n    the 
Army,  combat  troops  in  the  .Armv    for 
missiles,   for   submarine.-,    and    f;]-   the 
better  supphing  of  troops  wiih  modern 
weapons,  and  for  the  other  needs  of  the 
military  and  civilian  asrencies.     Or.e  of 
the  shames  in  what  is  happening  I.s  that 
the   Goverranent   a^-enc.cs    are  "wa.^t;r^ 
precious  economic  Iifeblood  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  the  process  .stinting  the  mili- 
tary  forces   of   the   equipment   and   th** 
troops  which  are  needed  to  def-.nd  the 
Nation  adequately. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


E\,m: 
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JoNK  17,   1960. 
Mr.  Elmek  Staats, 

Deputy  Director  0/  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Washington.  DC. 

DiiAS  Mk.  Staats:  When  you  and  Mr.  Mul- 
lins  appeared  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  Procurement  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  January  29,  1960,  I 
raised  the  question  about  concurrent  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  similar  or  identical  Items 
by  various  agencies  of  the  Government.  In 
this  connection  I  refer  you  to  pages  228,  and 
on,  of  the  printed  hearings. 

At  that  time  Mi.  Mullins  Indicated  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  making  a 
study  as  to  whether  or  not  Government  agen- 
cies were  actually  purchasing  Items  which 
were  available  as  excess.  He  indicated  that 
he  hoped  the  analysis  being  made  would  give 
some  "definitive  idea  of  how  prevalent  it  Is 
(concurrent  buying  and  selling)  and  what 
the  reasons  are  for  It." 

I  have  long  had  an  Intense  Interest  in  this 
p>artlcular  matter  and  would  like  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  analysis  which  the  Bureau  has 
made  on  this  subject.  I  think  this  is  impor- 
tant In  connection  with  our  committee  work. 

With  best  wishes. 
Faithfully. 

Paul  H.  Douglas. 


ExEcunvK  Omci  or  thi  Pekbtdknt, 

Br»«Au  or  rnr  Budc»t, 
Washington.  D.C..  June  23,  1940. 
H.m   Paul  H.  Douglas, 
US  SeTuite, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Senatok  Douolas:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  June  17.  19<».  In 
which  you  requested  a  copy  of  the  analjrsls 
which  we  conducted  in  order  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  new  property  Is  being 
purchased  by  the  Government  when  suitable 
excess  property  Is  available.  The  test  which 
-A  t.s  ii •^';crlbed  In  our  letter  to  you  of  Feb- 
;ud„'y  19.  1960.  has  been  completed.  In- 
closed Is  a  copy  of  the  report  In  which  the 
results  are  sununarlzed. 

Our  analysis  consisted  of  a  limited  sam- 
pling of  items  known  to  be  available  from 
excess  during  the  7-monLh  period  ending 
January  31.  I960  a  totai  of  338  oppor- 
tunities to  use  excess  property  In  lieu  of  new 
procuremeni  was  Identified  during  the  test 
Involving  Federal  acUvlUes  in  the  13  States 
served  by  regional  offices  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  in  New  York.  Chi- 
cago, and  San  Franlcsco. 

We  consider  the  conditions  disclosed  by 
the  test  to  be  serious  although  final  con- 
clusions cannot  be  drawn  from  such  a 
limited  sample.  The  summary  report  to- 
gether with  pertinent  infrjrmatlon  concern- 
ing each  case  u^uhI  have  been  sent  to  the 
heads  of  agencies  concerned.  The  head  ot 
each  agency  has  been  requested  to  see  that 
a  similar  but  more  comprehensive  test  of  ex- 
cess utaizatlon  is  conducted  promptly,  that 
any  unsatisfactory  results  disclosed  thereby 
are  acted  upon  and  tl.at  a  suinmary  of  the 
findln.^'"?  ar.d  actions  taken  Is  aent  V>  the 
Bur'^au  of  -.ne  IMdget      Wf  Intend  to  UAkj^ 

As  yuu  know,  several  admlnis'.raUve  and 
PwAcy  Improvements  have  been  initiated 
since  the  period  covered  by  our  test.  Tt.e 
principal  change  Is  that  excess  property  in- 
cluding excess  property  carried  In  w,rkl:.g 
capita.1  ninds  can  be  fran.'rf^rrod  w1th'~vu'  the 
reimbursement  requlremf-nts  whim  hav« 
prev<r.t«<l  or  .hindered  utlU&itlon  ,f  fxr««« 
property  We  ;ire  hope.'u.  tnat  future  iol- 
iowup  Lesui  wi,,  d.9cl.*e  that  the  ondlUon 
:.*3  o^D.  8Ubet.uiUiw.y  .:i.pr  >ved  'lue  to  the 
actions  which  have  b—-:.  -.^x-  :. 
Sincerely  yours. 

D'p-ity  Director. 


SUMMART        RePOBT        ON       EXCESS        PxaSONAL 

PaOPERTT    UnUZATION    T«8T 

Problem:  To  determine  whether  effective 
controls  have  been  established  to  assure  that 
excess  personal  property  is  considered  the 
first  source  of  supply  In  agency  procurement 
programs. 

BACKOaOUND 

As  a  continuation  of  Its  study  directed 
toward  an  action  program  to  Identify  and 
remove  obstacles  which  stand  In  the  way  of 
maximum  utilization  of  excess  personal  prop- 
erty, the  Bureau  has  completed  the  survey 
to  determine  whether  executive  agencies 
have  established  and  are  maintaining  effec- 
tive controls  to  assure  that  excess  personal 
property  Is  considered  the  first  source  of 
supply  in  agency  procurement  programs. 
The  survey  consisted  of  a  simple  utilization 
test  conducted  among  agency  procurement 
activities  located  In  New  York.  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Kentucky.  Michigan.  Ohio,  Wisconsin.  Cali- 
fornia, Ariaona.  and  Nevada.  Personal  prop- 
erty Items  were  selected  in  each  of  these 
regions  which  were  available  as  excess  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  test  and  which  are 
known  to  have  common  and  widespread  use 
throughout  the  Federal  Government.  With 
but  few  exceptions  only  excess  items  which 
had  been  reported  In  new  condition  or  in  re- 
paired but  excellent  condition  were  selected 
for  Inclusion  in  the  test. 

Each  procurement  activity  which  partici- 
pated in  the  test  (about  100  in  each  region) 
was  asked  to  submit  Infommtlon  for  each 
of  the  items  selected  which  would  show 
whether  any  quantity  of  the  Item  had  been 
acquired  during  the  test  period  (July  1, 
1959,  to  January  31,  I960)  and  if  so,  the  date 
or  dates  on  which  it  had  been  acquired  and 
whether  it  had  been  purchased  commercial- 
ly or  obtained  from  other  Government  agen- 
cies Including  acquisitions  from  excess 
property.  The  staff  analysis  ctin.'^I.s'rd  of 
matching  the  date  of  aoqtilsltlon  apiinst  the 
date  or  dates  the  items  were  available  m 
excess.  When  the  agency  rrpur^ji  «ho»»^i 
that  a  reqxilrement  exlrted  for  an  item  at 
the  same  time  It  was  available  as  excess.  U 
was  counted  as  an  opportunity  for  u'liiita.- 
Uon.  When  the  Item  was  not  obtained  from 
excess.  It  was  counted  as  a  missed  opp^jr- 
tunlty  for  utilization. 

nNDiNoa 
The    tabulation    of    responses    from    pro- 
curement  acUvlUes  showed   that   mure   op- 
portunities for  utilization  were  missed  than 
were  realized.     Of  the  100  opp  .r-  ;r  itifs  r  .z 
utllizaUon  reported  in  the  New  T  rk  i^^i.t. 
only  33  were  realized  wherefws  67  w»Te  mlv^e.! 
Of   the  &8  opportuniUes   f  -r    utilization  re- 
ported  In  the   Chicago  region.   8   were    real- 
ised and  40  were  missed.     Of  the  81  oppor- 
tunlUes  for  utUlzaUon  reporte<i  in  Uie  Sac 
Francisco   region.    42    were   realized    ai.d    3i. 
were  missed.    The  total  reported  In  the  three 
regions  shows  that   only  83  out  of  2^8   op- 
portunities    fne     xitlllratlon     were     redi'j^jHl 
Th«»e  reports  indlra-e  th»t  even  when  exceKs 
property  Items  ».-«•  ava.lia!.,e  as  exc«K«  «.t  the 
same    unw    a*f»-r.     en    h.ive    requ:.-tinents   for 
Uiem.  ine    nances  lur  uuuzatlun  axe  no  bet- 
ter than  1   In  3.     Although    the   sLu-^ey    was 
not   designed    to    segregate    uti..z.vt.on    data 
ofi  excess  property  Items  of  high    \.:\:t  c^iet 
as  compared  to  Items  of  low  unit  cost    r.ur 
discussions     with     representatives    of     OH  A 
and  the  portldpatinK  a^-  nrian  -x  .uld  ter.d  t.  ■ 
support  a  concljaion   that   uUllaaU*  n   expe- 
rience may  be  »o:r,.*h«t  better  on  I'ems  of 
high   unit  cost.     i:,ije88  machine  tool*    con- 
struction equipment,  automotive  f^;  upmftnt, 
office  equipment,  and  the  like,  find  a  reader 
market    among    Governmei.i    jmencles    'hau 
excess  Items  of  the  type  norma^.y  sKxiked  in 
stores   for    issue    to    using   activities.     11,  ,w- 
ever.  the  latter,  a  high  percentage  of  whlrh 
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are  common  use  Items,  represent  a  multl- 
mllllon  dollar  utilization  potential.  The 
data  produced  by  this  study  indicate  that 
utilization  of  such  excess  items  gets  too  little 
consideration  by  procurement  activities. 

The  Bureau  staff  contacted  agency  field 
procurement  activities  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  their  failure  to  use  excess  property 
in  lieu  of  new  procurement.  The  following 
are  the  causes  most  frequently  offered: 

1.  A  frank  admission  that  the  procurement 
activity  was  not  aware  that  the  items  were 
available  as  excess  at  the  time  the  purchases 
were  made. 

2.  Item  de.ecriptlons  on  excess  property 
lists,  althoURh  much  Improved  recently,  are 
often  too  Incomplete  to  determine  whether 
the  item  offered  is  identical  to  or  acceptable 
as  a  substitute  for  the  item  needed. 

3.  Condition  reports  on  excess  property  are 
frequently  not  reliable.  Several  of  the  activi- 
ties contacted  recited  Instances  where  excess 
property  items  reported  to  be  In  good  as  new 
condition  were,  when  received,  found  to  be 
worthle.es  because  of  age  deterioration,  ex- 
posure to  weather,  storage  damage,  key  com- 
ponents missing,  etc. 

4.  Delivery  ume  is  frequently  too  slow  for 
short  procurement  leadtime  items. 

5.  Internal  Inventory  level  standards  fre- 
quently limit  the  quanUty  of  an  excess  item 
which  can  be  acquired  to  a  60-  or  90-day 
supply. 

With  re6i)ect  to  reason  No  l  it  Is  clear  that 
the  answer  lies  in  the  Improvement  of  com- 
munications  wlthtn  the  agency  50  that  infor- 
mation on  the  avallabilily  of  excess  property 
reaches  the  right  people  at  Uie  right  time. 
With  respect  to  reasons  Nos.  2,  3.  and  4,  the 
GSA  and  the  DOD  are  Jointly  striving  toward 
Improvement  and  although  the  good  progress 
U.  date  Is  encouraging,  continuing  manage- 
ment pressure  and  survelilance  will  be  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  degree  of  item  description 
adequacy,  condition  report  reliability  and 
faster  service  essential  to  really  make  excess 
property  the  first  source  of  supply  in  lieu  of 
new  procurement.  With  respect  to  No.  5 
above.  08A  Is  developing  revised  Inventory 
or  stock  level  standards  to  provide  a  degree  of 
flexibility  sufficient  to  encourage  rather  than 
discourage  the  use  of  excess  property  to  meet 
longer  term  requirements  for  repetitively 
used  stock  Items. 

CONCLUSIOM 

The  facts  developed  In  this  test  Indicate 
that  excess  personal  property  Is  not  con- 
sidered the  first  source  of  Rupply  In  agency 
procurement  programs,  particularly  for 
standard  stores  stock  Items.  Although  most 
agencies  have  policies  Intended  to  assure  that 
maximum  use  Is  made  of  excess  property  In 
lieu  of  new  procurement,  this  survey  shows 
we  are  falling  far  short  of  this  objective  In 
actual  practice.  T~he  diita  reported  by  the 
procurement  activities  participating  in  this 
test  indicate  that  the  chances  of  an  excess 
personal  property  item  being  utilized  in  lieu 
of  new  procurement  are  no  better  than  one 
out  of  three — even  when  the  excess  Item  is 
available  at  the  same  time  the  reqxxlrement 
exists. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

To  provide  a  more  favorable  climate  for 
utilization  of  excess  personal  property  In 
lieu  of  new  procurement,  it  Is  recommended 
that  the  head  of  each  agency : 

1.  Make  clear  to  his  organization  that  he 
is  personally  Interested  in  seeing  that  excess 
property  is  used  wherever  practicable  to 
carry  out  agency  programs. 

2.  Examine  Internal  policies  with  the  ob- 
jective of  modifying  those  which  may  ad- 
versely affect  maximum  utilization.  For 
example.  Inventory  level  policies  may  need 
to  be  modified  to  authorize  temporary  pene- 
tration of  stock  level  ceilings  to  permit  ac- 
quisition   of    excess    property;    or    lines    of 
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authority  may  need  to  be  clarified  to  assure 
that  adequate  authority  exists  at  the  various 
organization  levels  to  acquire  excess  prop- 
erty; or  internal  financial  and  administrative 
controls  may  need  to  be  examined  for  con- 
sUtency  with  the  new  Government-wide 
policy  relating  to  reimbursement  for  -the 
transfer  of  excess  property. 

3.  Examine  lines  of  communication  at 
each  organizational  level  to  make  sure  that 
GSA  Information  on  the  availability  of  ex- 
cess property  gets  to  the  people  who  make 
procurement  commitments. 

4.  Followup  on  performance  to  see  that 
agency  policies  on  the  maximum  use  of  ex- 
cess property  in  lieu  of  new  procurement 
are  being  carried  out.  A  simple  utilization 
test,  such  as  the  one  covered  by  this  report, 
would  be  effective  for  tn-c  purpose. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  4  OF  hCT 
OF  JANUARY  21.  1929  (48  U.S.C. 
354A'C'  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Flepresentatives  to  the  bill  'S.  3545  > 
to  amend  section  4  of  the  act  of  January 
21.  1929  <48  U.SC.  354a(cM.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  second  sentence  of  section  4  of 
the  Act  of  January  21,  1929  (48  U.S.C.  354a 
(c)  ) ,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
■•public  auction"  the  first  time  they  occur 
therein  the  words  "or.  in  the  case  of  a  lease, 
to  the  person  who  submits  the  highest  bid 
at  a  public  auction  or  through  sealed  com- 
petitive bidding"  and  by  deleting  the  words 
■  public  aucUon"  the  second  time  they  ap- 
pear therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "proposed  sale  or  lease". 

Sec  2.  The  said  Act  is  further  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "Territory"  or  "Terri- 
torial" wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "State". 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  passed  S.  3545  to  amend  section  4 
of  the  act  of  Januarj-  21.  1929.  which 
provides  for  a  method  for  Alaska  to  lease 
its  lands.  The  House  approved  the  bill 
with  a  minor  amendment,  which  does 
not  change  the  bill  in  substance. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  ia  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DISCRIMINATION   IN   EMPLOYMENT 
BECAUSE  OF  AGE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Detroit  Times  of  June  29 
gives  deserved  praise  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  I  Mr.  McNam.'^ra]  for  a  bill  he 
introduced  to  prohibit  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  age  by  employers 
with  Government  contracts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fob  Veteran  WoRiuats 
While  others  soar  to  Utopian  heights  In 
their  plans  for  our  older  citizens,  plans  whlcJi 
usually  consider  only  one  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem such  as  health  Insurance  and  leave  un- 
answered a  host  ot  others,  Michigan's  Sena- 
tor McNamara  has  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  relieve  most  of  the  headaches  of  our 
older  people. 


The  bill  would  outlaw  Job  discrimination 
for  reasons  of  age  in  the  personnel  and  em- 
ployment practice  of  contractors  holding 
Federal  contracts. 

Most  healthy  men  don't  want  to  be  retired. 
They  want  to  choose  their  own  time  of  retire- 
ment. 

Forcing  them  out  of  their  Jobs  before  they 
are  ready  contributes  to  the  climate  which 
experts  on  the  problems  of  the  aged  are 
wrestling — frustration,  boredom,  loneliness, 
depleted  and  insufficient  Income. 

Medical  science  has  done  much  to  relieve 
the  physical  impairments  of  age.  A  man's 
usefulness  has  extended  far  beyond  the  arbi- 
trary limits  for  employment  set  by  a  social 
order  when  men  were  old  at  40. 

Employers  who  refuse  to  recognize  this  fact 
are  cheating  themselves.  The  vigorous  older 
employee  carries  with  him  a  bonus  of  experi- 
ence, training,  and  Judgment. 

Nor  do  higher  pension  costs  need  be  a  bar 
to  a  sound  hiring  policy  based  upon  ability 
rather  than  age.  Extensive  studies  by  the 
Labor  Department  Indicate  this  is  a  false 
contention. 

Government  contracts  are  the  backbone  of 
many  companies.  It  is  fitting  then  that 
those  whom  the  Government  sustains  should 
provide  employment  for  older  people  who  are 
able  and  who  wish  to  work  and  maintain 
themselves  in  dignity. 

Senator  McNamara 's  bill  wotild  provide  this 
opportunity  for  reciprocity. 


RESETTLEMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
REFUGEES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  news  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
397,  which  is  a  bill  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  i>articipate  in  the  resettlement 
of  certain  refugees,  has  been  favorably 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Under  this  bill,  we  commit  ourselves  to 
parole  into  the  United  States  over  the 
next  24-roonth  period  25  percent  of  the 
number  of  refugees  admitted  by  other 
countries  over  the  30-month  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1959,  and  ending  June  30. 
1962. 

The  bill  provides  that  500  of  the  refu- 
gees may  be  handicapped  persons  who, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  might  not 
be  admissible  but  who  can,  •with  some 
assistance,  become  self-supporting  or  are 
members  of  family  units  capable  of  be- 
coming self-supporting. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Dutch  ethnic  refugees  compelled 
to  flee  from  Indonesia  in  the  wake  of  the 
nationalist  revolution.  The  number  of 
Dutch  refugees  to  be  admitted  shall  be 
equal  to  the  immigration  quota  for  the 
Netherlands  for  2*xears.  Finally,  the  bill 
provides  for  the  admission  of  2,000  resi- 
dents of  the  Azores  left  homeless  by  the 
terrible  earthquake  of  several  years  ago. 

The  prime  credit  for  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 397  belongs  to  Representative 
Fr.anxis  E.  Walter  who  is  internationally 
known  as  the  father  of  Displaced  Per- 
sons Act  and  as  the  founder  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration.  The  Judiciary  Committee, 
under  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  also  deserves  a  world  of  cred- 
it for  the  conscientous  manner  in  w  hich 
it  considered  and  amended  the  bill. 

I  am,  of  course,  pleased  that  the  re- 
vised version  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
397  incorporates  two  of  the  proposals 
made  in  S.  3513,  a  refugee  immigration 
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bill  which  I  introduced  on  May  10.  In  the 
original  version  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 397.  the  25-percent  formula  was 
equated  against  the  number  of  refugees 
admitted  by  other  countries  over  the  2- 
year  period  commencing  January  1.  I960. 
In  my  own  bill,  the  p>eriod  covered  by 
the  matching  formula  was  dated  back  to 
July  1.  1959,  which,  as  I  have  pointed 
out.  is  the  opening  day  of  World 
Refugee  Year.  This  proposal  has  been 
adopted  in  the  revised  version  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  397.  This  will  have  the 
effect  of  admitting  at  the  most  a  few 
thousand  more  refugees  to  this  country. 

I  am  especially  plea,sed  that  the  re- 
vised bill  has  accepted  my  proposal  for 
the  admittance  of  500  handicapped  refu- 
gees. One  of  the  wonderful  things  about 
World  Refugee  Year  was  that  nations 
which  had  not  previously  accepted 
handicapped  refugees  opened  their  doors 
to  them  and  made  special  provisions  to 
assist  them  in  their  rehabilitation.  In 
fairness  to  the  United  States,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  over  the  years  since 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  at  least  some 
hundreds  and  possibly  several  thousands 
of  handicapped  refugees  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  our  country.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  strongest  personal  and  vol- 
untary agency  sponsorship  was  required 
for  such  refugees  and  even  then  cer- 
tain  categories    remained    inadmissible. 

Under  Public  Law  85-316  tubercular 
refugees  who  were  spouses  of  refugees 
already  in  this  country  were  ruled  admis- 
sible. But  the  revised  version  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  397  marks  the  first  time 
that  refugee  legislation  has  contained  a 
clause  providing  for  the  admission  of 
all  handicapped  refugees  considered 
diflBcult  to  resettle  by  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner — with  the  sole 
exception  of  institutional  cases,  and  with 
the  sole  provision  that  the  refugees  ad- 
mitted be  capable  of  becoming  self-sup- 
porting or  are  members  of  self-support- 
ing family  units. 

This  is  a  modest  bill.  To  be  frank,  I 
would  have  liked  to  see  a  bill  of  some- 
what more  generous  scope,  especially  in 
view  of  our  commitment  to  World  Refu- 
gee Year.  But  I  believe  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  397  comes  close  to  being  the 
best  that  could  realistically  be  hoped  for, 
and  I  enthusiastically  urge  its  passage. 
It  will  do  much  to  alleviate  the  plight 
of  the  thousands  of  refugees  who  are 
homeless  today  because  they  loved  free- 
dom enough  to  sacrifice  everything  they 
possessed  for  it. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  INTERNAL 
SECURITY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
pleasure  yesterday  of  reporting  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary the  bill  S.  2652,  a  bill  to  strength- 
en the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  extensive 
hearings  held  by  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  during  the  period  from 
April  20.  1959,  through  May  15,  1959. 

This  bill,  S.  2652,  represents  a  non- 
partisan effort  to  accomplish  the  enact- 
ment of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  absolute 


minimum  of  internal  security  legislation 
which  the  Congress  should  enact  at  the 
present  session.  In  jointly  sponsoring 
this  bill,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  and  I  are  engaged  in  a 
joint  effort  to  present  to  the  Senate  the 
most  noncontroversial  and  most  urgent- 
ly needed  of  the  numerous  suggestions 
for  internal  security  legislation  which 
were  presented  to  the  subcommittee  and 
considered  during  the  hearings  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  will  schedule  this  bill  for 
consideration  soon  after  we  return  fol- 
lowing the  summer  recess;  and  of  course, 
I  expect  that  the  bill  will  be  fully  de- 
bated and  explained  at  that  time.  How- 
ever. I  want  to  give  my  colleagues  at 
this  time  a  sort  of  thumbnail  sketch  of 
the  bill's  provisions. 

Basically,  the  bill  deals  with  four 
separate  matters.  The  first  section  of 
the  bill  has  as  its  primary  purpose  ex- 
tension of  the  espionage  law  to  cover 
acts  committed  anywhere  in  the  world 
in  order  to  permit  the  prosecution  in  the 
United  States  of  such  offenses  committed 
against  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries.  The  form  of  this  provision  is 
such  that  it  would  permit  an  indictment 
or  information  for  any  offense  against 
the  United  States  committed  on  the  high 
seas  or  in  the  territory  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  of- 
fender or  offenders  might  not  be  ar- 
rested and  returned  to  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  there  could  be  no 
trial  of  an  offender  in  absentia;  but  by 
permitting  an  indictment  to  be  brought 
before  the  offender  had  been  returned 
to  this  country,  extradition  could  be  ex- 
pedited. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  so  as 
to  make  it  applicable  to  domestic  organ- 
izations which  are  substantially  "super- 
vised, directed,  controlled,  or  financed" 
by  a  foreign  government  or  foreign  po- 
litical party. 

The  objective  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment is  to  clarify  the  so-called  commer- 
cial exemptions  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  so  as  to  make  it  clear 
that  in  order  for  the  agents  of  a  foreign 
principal  to  be  eligible  for  exemption 
from  registering  under  the  act  it  must 
be  clear  that  the  foreign  principal  is 
engaged  in  activities  which  are  either 
private  and  nonpolitical  and  financial 
or  private  and  nonpolitical  and  mercan- 
tile. 

At  the  present  time,  the  term  "foreign 
principal"  as  used  in  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  is  defined  to  include  a 
domestic   organization   which   is   sub.'^i- 
dized  by  a  foreign  government  or  a  for- 
eign political  party.     The  Department  of 
Justice  has  told  us  that  there  is  great 
need  for  inclusion  within  the  term  "for- 
eign principal"  of  domestic  organizations 
which,  though  they  may  not  be  directly 
subsidized  by  a  foreign  government  or 
foreign  political  party,  are  nevertheless 
substantially     controlled,     directed,     or 
financed  by  a  foreign  goverrunent  or  for- 
eign political  party.     Proof  of  such  con- 
trol, direction,  or  financing  often  is  avail- 
able where  proof  of  subsidy  is  difBcult 
or  impossible.    The  provisions  of  section 
2  of  S.  2652  wiU  correct  this  situation 


Section  3  of  the  bill  would  restore 
enforcibillty  to  the  organizing  section 
of  the  Smith  Act.  Senators  will  remem- 
ber that  this  section  of  the  Smith  Act 
was  rendered  unenforcible  against  cur- 
rent Communist  activity  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Yates  and  Sdmetderman  et  al.  v.  The 
United  States  •354  U.S.  298)  wherein  the 
Court  held  the  word  "organize"  to  be 
applicable  only  to  the  original  organi- 
zation or  the  complete  reorganization  of 
the  Communi.st  Party.  Section  3  of 
S.  2652  would  make  the  term  "organize" 
applicable  to  the  continued  recruitment 
and  expansion  activities  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  other  subversive  organi- 
zations. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that  enactment  of  section  3  of 
S.  2652  would  cari-y  out  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association 
that  the  Congress — 

Amend  the  Smith  Act  to  deftne  the  word 
"organize"  to  Include  the  recruitment  of  new 
party  members,  the  formation  of  new  jiarty 
units,  and  the  regrouping,  expansion,  or 
other  activities  of  an  organizational  nature 
performed  by  members  of  existing  clubs. 
cells,  classes,  and  other  units  so  as  to  insure 
the  applicability  of  this  section  of  the  act 
to  Communi.st  actlonlsts,  agents,  organizers, 
colonists,  or  members  currentiy  performing 
organizational  work. 

Section  4  and  the  remaining  sections 
of  S.  2652  include  comprehensive  provi- 
sions for  the  granting  and  withholding 
of  passports  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  embody  the  principle  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  have  the  right  to  deny  pass- 
ports to  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  under  procedures  which  will  safe- 
guard against  any  arbitrary  action. 

In  this  connection,  the  bill  adopts  the 
cutoff  date  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  other  body, 
making  the  authority  to  withhold  or 
withdraw  a  passport  contentioned  upon 
a  showing  that  the  applicant  or  holder 
"is,  or  has  been  since  Januarj-  1.  1951,  a 
member  of.  or  affiliated  with,  the  Com- 
muni.st Party,  or  knowingly  engages  or 
has  knowingly  engaged,  since  January  1. 
1951.  in  activities  intended  to  further 
the  international  Communist  move- 
ment." There  is  also  a  requirement  for 
a  finding  by  the  Secretai-y  of  State,  be- 
fore a  passport  may  be  withheld  or  with- 
dra\»-n.  that  the  activities  or  presence 
abroad  of  the  applicant  or  holder  would 
be  "harmful  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States." 

Under  the  language  of  S.  2652.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  would  be  specifically 
authorized  to  require  that  a  passport  ap- 
plicant submit  a  wTitten  statement  veri- 
fied by  oath  or  affirmation  whether  he  Is 
presently,  or  has  been  since  January  1, 
1951,  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
or  a  supporter  of  the  international  Com- 
munist movement. 

The  bill  would  also  give  the  Secretary 
authority  to  withhold  a  passport  in  the 
national  interest  on  the  ba.sis  of  confi- 
dential information  where  the  Secretary 
certifies  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  inter- 
ests of  this  Nation  that  a  passport  be  is- 
sued to  the  applicant.    But  in  the  very 

next  sentence,  the  bill  provides  that 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  not  deny  a 
passport  to  any  person  solely  on  the  basis  of 
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membership  in  any  organization,  association 
with  any  individual  or  group,  adherence  to 
unpopular  views,  or  crlUclsms  of  the  United 
States  or  its  domestic  or  foreign  policies. 

Seiiators  will  note  that  the  bill  amends 
both  the  Passport  Act  and  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  would 
bring  both  these  acts  Into  line  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  I  have  just 
explained. 

With  regard  to  blanket  refusals  of 
passports  for  travel  to  particular  ai-eas, 
the  bill  establishes  the  criterion  of  a 
predetermination  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  either  that  finst,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  unable  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection to  persons  traveling  in  the  par- 
ticular couiitry  or  area,  due  to  the  lack 
of  diplomatic  relations  or  due  to  disturb- 
ances withm  such  country  or  area;  or 
second,  that  travel  of  U.S.  nationals  to  or 
in  the  particular  country  or  area  would 
seriously  impair  the  foreign  relations  or 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Where  such  a  determination  has  been 
made,  and  while  it  is  in  force,  the  bill 
would  baa  travel  to  that  particular  coun- 
try or  area  by  any  U.S.  citizen  or  na- 
tional, except  where  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  approved  a  specific  exception. 

The  bill  goes  on  in  section  6  to  set  up 
specific  review  procedure  in  passport 
cases,  so  as  to  guarantee  a  hearir\g  to  any 
applicant  who  has  been  refused  a  pass- 
port or  the  renewal  or  extension  of  a  pas- 
port  on  any  grounds  other  than  those 
relating  to  citizenship  or  nationality.  In 
connection  with  any  such  hearing,  there 
is  a  specific  requirement  that  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  given  reasonable  notice  of 
the  reasons  for  the  action  taken  on  his 
application,  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
being  advised,  assisted,  or  represented  by 
counsel,  shall  have  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  present  all  information  relevant 
and  material  to  the  formulation  of  a 
recommendation  in  his  case,  and  shall 
have  the  right  to  testify  in  his  own  be- 
half and  to  present  witnesses  or  offer 
other  evidence.  Applicants  are  given  the 
right  to  have  a  complete  verbatim  steno- 
graphic transcript  of  the  hearing  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  that  pro- 
ceedings in  passport  cases  shall  be  con- 
ducted so  as  to  protect  from  disclosure 
information  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  his  special  review 
officer  would  affect  the  national  security, 
safety,  and  public  interest,  or  would  tend 
to  compromise  investigative  sources  or 
investigative  methods.  There  is.  how- 
ever, a  proviso  that  no  such  information 
shall  be  the  basis  for  the  denial,  with- 
drawal, cancellation,  or  revocation  of  a 
passport  in  any  proceeding  under  the  bill 
unless  the  applicant  has  been  furnished 
a  statement  summarizing  such  informa- 
tion in  as  much  detail  as  is  possible  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  national  security, 
safety,  and  public  interest,  or  compro- 
mising investigative  sources  or  methods. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  when  Senator 
Keating  and  I  introduced  this  bill.  I  be- 
lieve it  represents  a  minimum  but  essen- 
tial program  for  meetin,?  the  continued 
menace  of  international  communism. 
Other  bills  are  pending  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  before  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  which  I  feel  would 


be  helpful,  and  which  I  intend  to  sup- 
port. In  formulating  S.  2652,  we  sought 
to  include  only  those  proposals  on  which 
we  felt  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  Sen- 
ate approval.  I  reiterate  my  hope  that 
the  leadership  may  schedule  this  bill  for 
early  consideration  after  we  return  from 
the  summer  recess,  so  that  the  Senate 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  express  its 
will  in  these  matters. 


SOVIET-AMERICAN  RELATIONS. 

1933-60:  A  BRIEF  SELECTED 
CHRONOLOGY  WITH  INTERPRE- 
TATIVE COMMENTARY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
years  ago  when  I  was  still  in  the  House. 
I  prepared  a  study  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  was  called  "Communism  in  Ac- 
tion." The  study  was  made  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  research  facilities  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Actually,  the  work 
became  a  best  seller.  It  was  distributed, 
as  a  text,  to  perhaps  as  many  as  400  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Although  I  have  not  looked  at  the 
figures  for  a  long  time,  over  a  million 
copies  were  printed  and  distributed  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 

I  am  having  the  work  resurveyed  and 
brought  up  to  date.  Meanwhile,  in  view 
of  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
I  thought  it  would  be  excellent  to  have 
a  factual  study  of  Soviet-American  re- 
lations from  1933  until  now  brought  up 
to  date.  The  new  rep>ort  contains  a  se- 
lected chronology  and  an  interpretative 
commentary  that  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  study 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
So\^^T-AMrRIc.'^N     Relations.      1933-60:      A 

Brief  Selectivt:  Chronology  With  Inter- 
pretive  COMMENT.^KT 

( Compiled  by  Joseph  G.  Whelan,  analyst  in 
Soviet  and  Sast  European  Affairs.  Foreign 
Aflairs  Division,  June  29,  19C0) 
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PART  I.-  TEARS  or  ACCORD  AND  DISCORD,  COOPERA- 
TION AND  DISILLUSIONMENT.  1933— *1 

Hitler's  challenge  to  the  European  political 
order  established  after  World  War  I  and  the 
expansion  of  Japanese  power  in  the  Par  East 
were  the  major  determining  forces  In  inter- 
national relations  during  the  1930s.  It  was 
precisely  these  external  forces,  together  with 
the  American  desire  to  seek  markets  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  relieve  its  depression- 
stricken  economy,  that  brought  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  together.  For 
both  nations  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  was  a  positive  act  of  will  based 
upon  an   awareness  of  mutual  Interest. 


But  trends  in  Soviet  and  American  for- 
eign policy  were  operating  by  and  large  at 
cross-purposes.  In  the  193d'6  the  United 
States,  fully  aware  of  its  geographic  insular- 
ity, had  an  extended  commitment  to  a  policy 
of  neutrality  in  a  world  system  that  many 
observers  believed  required  full  American 
participation.  In  contrast,  the  Soviets  beset 
by  fears  for  their  security  from  expan- 
sioniEt  Germany  and  Japan,  emerged  from 
Isolation  and  entered  into  an  era  of  direct 
though  circumspect  enpEgement  in  world  af- 
fairs. They  e.spoused  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive security,  indivisibility  of  peace,  called  for 
universal  disarmament,  and  pursued  the  so- 
called  united  front  policy  with  and  within 
democratic  countries. 

For  many  Americans  these  were  years  of 
great  expectations  and  great  disillusion  in 
Soviet-American  relations.  Most  had  ac- 
cepted the  fact  of  recognition  in  1933  with  a 
crossed  finger  attitude.  It  was  fully  expect- 
ed, however,  that  rising  So\-iet  trade  would 
help  pull  the  United  States  out  of  the  de- 
pression. It  was  also  hoped  that  recognition 
would  help  stabilize  the  world  and  maintain 
peace.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  many  be- 
yond our  control,  neither  expectation  was 
fulfilled. 

The  optimism  created  by  recognition  was 
displaced  by  frustration  in  1934-35.  Negotia- 
tions on  the  question  of  Tsarist  debts  col- 
lapsed, and  in  mid-1935  relations  were 
brought  almost  to  a  breaking  point  by  the 
public  disclosure  at  the  Comintern  Congress 
in  Moscow  of  American  Communist  lead- 
ers" subversive  activities  in  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  protested  against  this  vio- 
lation of  the  recognition  apreement,  but  the 
Soviets  disavowed  responsibility. 

Hopes  for  establishing  relations  on  a  sound 
basis  of  mutual  understanding  were  rapidly 
dissipated  by  subsequent  events.  The  great 
purpe  trials  in  Moscow  exposed  the  brutality 
of  Stalin's  totalitarian  regime.  Soviet  In- 
tervention in  the  Spanish  civil  war  raised 
serious  doubts  in  the  minds  of  some  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact  of  August 
1939.  however,  that  had  the  greatest  impact, 
for  it  transformed  the  entire  structure  of 
international  relations  at  that  time.  In  ef- 
fect, this  pact  gave  Hitler  the  green  light  to 
invade  Poland  and  then  to  turn  his  armies 
against  France  and  Britain  with  assurances 
of  Soviet  neutrality.  Though  neutral,  the 
United  States  was  clearly  sympathetic  with 
the  Allied  Powers.  Subsequent  apgressive 
Soviet  acts  against  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
States,  and  its  Invasion  of  Finland  deepened 
the  fissure  in  Soviet -American  relations.  Not 
until  the  Nazi  invasion  of  Soviet  Russia  in 
June  1941  did  these  relations  return  to  the 
cordiality  of  1933. 

January  30.  1933:  Hitler  becomes  Chan- 
cellor of  German  Reich  and  Institutes  pro- 
gram to  establish  totalitarian   Nazi  regime. 

March  4.  1933:  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  be- 
comes 32d  President  of  United  States. 

March  27,  1933:  Japan  gives  notice  of 
withdrawal  from  League  of  Nations,  mark- 
ing first  serious  blow  at  League  structure 
and  providing  stimulus  to  aggression  else- 
where. 

October  14.  1933:  Germany  announces 
withdrawal  from  Disarmament  Conference 
and  League  of  Nations. 

November  16,  1933:  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  establish  diplomatic  relations. 

Stipulations  setting  forth  the  terms  of  rec- 
ognition and  of  other  mutual  commitments 
were  embodied  in  an  exchange  of  11  letters 
and  one  memorandum  between  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Soviet  Commis- 
sar of  Foreign  Affairs  Maxim  Litvinov.  The 
first  letter  contained  an  expression  of  mu- 
tual desire  to  establish  relations.  The  sec- 
ond contained  a  series  of  detailed  pledges 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  refrain  from  partici- 
pating In  or  encouraging  any  propaganda 
or  subversive  activity  which  would  affect  the 
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United  States.  Mr.  Lltvinov  asserted  tha; 
these  pledges  would  be  the  fixed  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Government.  The  Soviets  pledged 
not  to  intervene  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
the  United  States.  They  pledged  further 
to  prohibit  subversive  activity  by  agents  of 
lt6  Government  or  by  Individuals  or  organi- 
sations directly  or  Indirectly  under  its  con- 
trol or  receiving  financial  assistance  from  it 
that  would  "injure  the  tranquillity,  pros- 
perity, order,  or  security  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  Its  territories  or 
possessions,  and  In  particular,  from  any  act 
tending  to  incite  or  encourage  armed  Inter- 
vention, or  any  agitation,  or^ropaganda  hav- 
ing as  an  aim,  the  violation  of  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  United  States,  its  territories 
or  possessions,  or  the  bringing  about  by  force 
of  a  change  In  the  political  or  social  order 
of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
its  territories  or  possessions." 

Article  3  contained  a  guarantee  by  Mos- 
cow not  to  allow  "the  formation  or  resi- 
dence on  its  territory  of  any  organization  or 
group"  claiming  to  be  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  military  group 
planning  an  armed  attack  on  the  United 
States.  It  further  pledged  not  to  "form, 
subsidize,  support  or  permit"  such  organi- 
zations to  take  shape  on  its  territory  aimed 
at  "armed  struggle"  against  the  United 
States  and  to  "prevent  any  recruiting  on  be- 
half of  such  organizations  and  groups." 

Article  4  contained  the  following  pledge 
Intended  to  afford  greater  assurances  against 
subversive  activity  carried  on  by  the  Third 
I.-.'er:.  itional  located  in  Moscow: 

N_:  to  permit  the  formation  or  residence 
on  its  territory  of  any  organization  or 
group — and  to  prevent  the  activity  on  its 
territory  of  any  organization  or  group,  or  of 
representatives  or  officials  of  any  organiza- 
tion or  group — which  has  as  an  aim  the  over- 
throw or  the  preparation  for  the  overthrow 
of,  or  the  bringing  about  by  force  of  a  change 
in.  the  political  or  social  order  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories or  possessions." 

The  third  exchange  of  letters  guaranteed 
religious  rights  for  American  nationals  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  asked  for  no 
reciprocal  stipulation,  but  this  agreement 
served  a  useful  propaganda  purpose  for  Mos- 
cow to  refute  charges  of  religious  persecu- 
tion. The  next  exchange  related  to  the  legal 
rights  of  American  citizens  residing  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  final  exchange  concerned 
outstanding  debt  claims  but  no  final  settle- 
ment was  reached.  The  matter  was  left  open 
for  future  negotiations.  A  Joint  communi- 
que by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Foreign  Commis- 
sar Lltvinov  stated  that  an  "exchange  of 
views"  had  taken  place  on  debts  and  claims 
and  that  Lltvinov  would  remain  in  Wash- 
ington for  several  days  to  continue  dlsctis- 
sions.  Lltvinov  departed  from  Washington 
on  November  23  leaving  the  debt  problem 
tmresolved. 

At  a  press  conference  on  November  17, 
President  Roosevelt  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  William  C.  Bullitt  as  first  Ambas- 
sador from  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  November  19.  Lltvinov  an- 
nounced that  Alexander  A.  Troyanosky  was 
to  be  the  Soviet  envoy. 

February  12.  1934:  Washington  announces 
plans  for  establishing  Export-Import  Bank 
to  finance  trade  with  Soviet  Union. 

September  18.  1934:  Soviet  Union  Joins 
League  of  Nations. 

January  31.  1935: 

Negotiations  break  down  on  debt  ques- 
tion. 

The  United  States  stlU  held  the  Soviet 
Government  responsible  for  loans  advanced 
to  the  pre-Bolshevlk  government.  Settle- 
ment of  this  question  at  the  time  of  recog- 
nition had  been  deferred  for  future  nego- 
tiations At  the  time  the  President  sug- 
gested the  figure  of  $150  million  as  the  prin- 


cipal; the  Soviet  Foreign  Commisaar  be- 
lieved $100  nxilllon  might  be  acceptable. 
Negotiations,  resumed  early  in  1934,  collapsed 
after  the  United  States  refused  to  Include 
provisions  for  loans  and  credits  to  the  So- 
viet Government,  which  the  Soviets  Insisted 
upon,  as  part  of  the  stipulations  in  the  debt 
settlement.  By  the  terms  of  the  Johnson 
Act  the  United  States  could  not  advance 
loans  to  nations  that  defaulted  In  their  war 
debts.  Subsequently,  the  United  States  gave 
concrete  evidence  of  Its  displeasure  and  dis- 
illusionment by  withdrawing  attaches  from 
the  Moscow  Embassy,  announcing  Its  deci- 
sion to  reduce  the  staff,  and  by  closing  the 
consulate  general  in  Moscow.  The  Soviets 
tried  to  minimize  the  effects  of  the  entire 
affair,  presumably,  not  wishing  to  endanger 
the  new  status  of  recognition.  Already  the 
abortive  negotiations  irritated  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  the  extent  that  resolu- 
tions were  submitted  In  both  Houses  asking 
for  severance  of  relations.  The  American 
press  also  reacted  xmfavorably  toward  the 
Soviet  refusal  to  honor  Its  debts. 

March    16.    1935:    Germany    formally    de- 
nounces clauses  of  Versailles  Treaty  restrict- 
ing rearmament  and  expands  military  forces. 
July  13.  1935: 

Soviet  Union  and  United  States  conclude 
trade  agreement. 

The  only  bright  spot  In  the  otherwise 
gloomy  postrecognltlon  years  In  Soviet- 
American  relations  occurred  with  the  con- 
clusion of  a  trade  agreement.  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  proposed  extending  to 
Soviet  Russia  the  tariff  reductions  granted 
to  other  nations  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
program.  On  Its  part,  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  purchase  $30  million  worth  of 
goods  In  the  United  States  during  the  next 
year.  The  purpose  of  this  plan  was  to  get 
some  economic  profit  out  of  the  resumption 
of  relations  after  the  collapse  of  the  debt 
negotiations.  The  Soviets  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal. Its  success  led  to  renewal  in  subse- 
quent years  until  1940.  After  1937.  the 
guaranteed  sum  of  Soviet  purchases  rose  to 
$40  mUllon. 

J-uly  25- August  20.  1935: 
Comintern  advances  line  of  united  front. 
At  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Commu- 
nist   International    the    Soviet    Union    laid 
down  the  general  line  that  the  strategy  of 
revolutionary    extremism,    which    ruled    out 
cooF>eratlon  with  anti-Nazi  and  antl-Pasclst 
parties,  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  so-called 
united  front  strategy  of  cooperation  with  the 
democracies    against    fascism.     Conmiunlsta 
were  encouraged  to  support  their  non-Com- 
munist governments  and  to  form  coalitions 
with     democratic     forces     against     extreme 
rlghtwlng  movements. 
August  25.  1935: 

United  States  protests  against  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  recognition  pledges  revealed  at 
Comintern  Congress  proceedings. 

At  the  Seventh  All-World  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International  meeting  in  Mos- 
cow. American  leaders  of  the  CPUSA  reported 
faithfully    on    the    progress    of    the    revolu- 
tionary movement  In  the  United  States  un- 
der their  direction.     The  United  States  re- 
garded this  incident  a  violation  of  the  recog- 
nition pledges  and  in  a  protest  to  Moscow 
warned  that  the  "most  serious  consequences" 
would  result  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  "un- 
willing or  unable  to  prevent  further  acts  In 
disregard  of  the  solemn  pledge  given  by  It  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States."     The 
note  stated  flatly  that  the  continuation  of 
such   subversive   activities   would   "preclude 
the   further   development   of   friendly   rela- 
tions" with  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  reply  of  Aiigust  27  categorically 
denied  the  American  charges,  asserting  that 
all  commitments  undertaken  with  the  United 
States  had  been  scrupulously  observed  Ac- 
cording to  the  Soviet  Foreign  OfBce,  the  So- 
viet Government  "cannot  take  upon  Itself 
and  has  not  taken  upon  Itself  obligations  of 


any    kind    with    regard    to   the    Communist 
International." 

The  United  States  was  generally  Incensed 
by  this  blatant  violation  of  recognition 
pledgee.  But  the  Soviet  Government,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  debt  question,  tried  to  mini- 
mize tensions  emerging  from  the  Incident. 
In  the  final  analysis  the  US  Government, 
presumably  with  broader  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations In  mind,  held  in  reserve  more 
drastic  measures  recommended  by  Ambas- 
sador Bullitt  and  was  satisfied  with  a  severe 
reprimand  to  the  Moscow  Government  The 
cordiality  and  good  will  that  had  permeated 
relations  in  November  1933  were  now  re- 
placed by  disappointment  and  Irritation. 

September  1935:  Italo-Elthloplan  crisis 
begins. 

March  7.  1936:  Germans  reoccupy  Rhine- 
land  in  violation  of  Versailles  and  Locarno 
treaties. 

July  28.  1936.  Civil  war  begins  In  Spain 

This  war  lasted  until  1939.  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  backed  Franco  who  attempted  to 
overthrow  the  leftist  government  of  the 
LoyalUts  In  Madrid.  The  Soviets  supported 
the  Loyalists.  Sections  of  American  opinion 
condemned  the  Loyalists  and  some  of  the 
press  referred  to  Soviet-supported  Loyalists 
without  qualification  as  Reds.  In  1937. 
a  Fortune  magazine  poll  showed  that  the 
American  people  ranked  Soviet  Russia  along 
with  Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy  as  the  most 
disliked  nations. 

July  1937-38:  Soviet  purge  trials  shock 
Americans. 

In  pursurlng  policies  of  collective  security 
and  disarmament  the  Soviets  had  created  a 
favorable  Impression  among  some  Americans 
But  the  extraordinary  purge  trials  and  mass 
executions,  including  three  leading  revolu- 
tionaries and  eight  prominent  generals,  had 
a  disturbing  countereffect.  Terror  tactics 
on  this  vast  scale  did  violence  to  traditional 
American  conceptions  of  Justice.  All  but 
convinced  partisans  of  the  Soviet  system  were 
critical  of  the  purge  trials. 

January  20,   1937:    Franklin  D    Roosevelt 
is  Inaugurated  for  second  term. 
May  1937:  Neutrality  Act  Is  passed. 
The  act  reaffirmed  and  somewhat  enlarged 
upon  statutes  passed  In  1935  and  1936     Ex- 
port of  arms  and   munitions  to  belligerents 
was  to  be  forbidden.     Certain  materials  had 
to    be   paid    for   before    leaving    the    United 
States  and  had  to  be  transported  on  foreign 
ships.     Among  other  restrictions  was  the  bar- 
ring of  loans  to  belligerent  powers      The  act 
was  Intended  to  reduce  the  hazards  of  In- 
volvement In  war. 

July  7.  1937:  Lukouchlao  Incident  reopens 
Slno-Japanese  War  and  marks  resumption  of 
Japanese  military  campaigns  to  conquer 
China. 

March  12-13.  1938:  German  forces  invade 
and  annex  Austria. 

September  29,  1938:  Munich  Conference 
of  Germany.  Britain.  France,  and  Italy,  con- 
venes and  agrees  on  dismemberment  of 
Czechoslovakia  giving  Germany  control  of 
strategically  important  Sudetenland. 

March  10-16.  1939:  Czechoslovak  state  Is 
annihilated  as  German  forces  seize  Czech 
lands  and  place  Slovakia  under  protectorate. 

August  23.  1939;  Nazi-Soviet  pact  of 
friendship  and  nonaggresslon  Is  signed. 

By  the  terms  of  this  pact  the  Nazis  were 
given  a  free  hand  to  invade  Poland  without 
fear  of  Soviet  Intervention.  Under  secret 
protocols  negotiated  at  the  same  time  Ger- 
many and  Soviet  Russia  divided  Eastern 
Europe  into  spheres  of  infiuence. 

September  1.  1939:  German  forces  Invade 
Poland  and  Initiate  World  War  II;  2  days 
later  Britain  and  France  declare  war  on 
Germany. 

September  5.  1939:  United  States  proclaims 
neutrality  In  European  war. 

September  17.  1939:  Soviet  forces  Invade 
and  seize  eastern  Poland. 
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November  30.  1939:  Soviet  troops  Invade 
Finland. 

In  October,  the  Soviet  Union  Imposed  by 
force  mutual  assistance  pacts  on  the  Baltic 
States.  When  the  Soviet  Government  at- 
tempted a  similar  action  In  Finland,  the 
Finnish  Government  resisted  In  response, 
the  Soviets  broke  off  relations  and  Invaded 
Finland,  thus  Initiating  a  war  that  continued 
until  March  1940.  In  E>ecember  1939.  the 
Soviet  Union  was  expelled  from  the  League 
of  Nations.  American  sympathies  were  clear- 
ly with  the  Finns.  Congress  made  available 
$30  million  in  loans  to  be  used  for  non- 
military  supplies.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives very  nearly  brought  about  a  breakdown 
in  Soviet-American  relations  by  denying 
funds   for  the  Moscow  Embassy. 

April  9,  1940:  Germans  Invade  Denmark 
and   Norway. 

May  10.  1940:  Germans  Invade  Belgium, 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg. 

June  10.  1940:  Italy  declares  war  on  France 
and  Great  Britain 

June  15-16.  1940:  Soviets  seize  Baltic 
States. 

On  July  21.  the  Soviet-imposed  regimes  In 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  voted  unani- 
mously to  Join  the  USSR  as  Union  Re- 
publics. Two  days  later  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment denounced  the  Soviet  seizure  of  the 
Baltic  States  The  United  States  continues 
to  recognize  the  Baltic  govemments-ln-exlle 
and  has  never  acceded  to  the  Soviet  absorp- 
tion of  the  three  States. 

June  21.  1940:  France  signs  armistice  with 
Germany 

June  27.  1940:  Rumania  accepts  Soviet  ul- 
timatum demanding  cession  of  Bessarabia 
and  northern  Bukovlna 

September  27,  1940:  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Japan  conclude  three-power  pact  pledging 
total  mutual  aid. 

January  20.  1941:  President  Roosevelt  is 
Inaugurated  for  third  term 

January  21.  1941:  United  States  replaces 
"moral  embargo"  Imposed  on  Soviet  Union 
with  licensing  system. 

March  11.  1941:  U.S.  Congress  passes  Lend- 
Lease  Act. 

April  13.  1941:  Japmn  and  Soviet  Union 
sign  5-year  neutrality  pact. 

This  action  had  a  direct  effect  on  Ameri- 
can-Japanese relations.  Many  Americans 
interpreted  it  as  a  Soviet  attempt  to  direct 
the  Japanese  southward  toward  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  In  a  fashion  similar  to  that 
of  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact  which  turned  the 
Germans  toward  Poland  and  then  the  West. 
The  U.S.  Government  responded  by  freezing 
Soviet  funds  and  withholding  further 
licenses  for  exports  to  Vladivostok. 

May  27,  1941:  President  Roosevelt  pro- 
claims unlimited  state  of  naUonal  emergency. 

PAET    n.     ALXIANCE     AND     MISALLL^NCE.     1941-45 

The  German  Invasion  of  Soviet  Russia 
drastically  altered  the  power  allnement  In 
the  world.  At  once  the  Soviets  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  British  in  the  European 
war.  With  almost  equal  speed  the  United 
States  set  Into  operation  plans  to  aid  the 
US.SJt  as  It  was  then  aiding  Great  Britain. 
U.S.  relations  with  Soviet  Russia  now  be- 
came closer  than  ever  before.  After  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  battle  lines  were  more  clearly 
drawn,  but  only  In  Europe.  There,  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  Soviet  Russia 
opposed  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy. 
Soviet  Russia  remained  neutral  In  the  Far 
Eastern  war  where  the  United  States.  Britain, 
and  the  Chinese  opposed  Japan.  In  a  sense, 
two  separate  wars  were  being  carried  on 
simultaneously:  for  the  Soviets  It  was  a 
one-front  ground  war  stretching  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  Black  Sea;  for  the  United  States 
and  Britain  It  was  a  global  war  on  land,  sea, 
and  In  the  air. 

The  strange  alliance  that  brought  the 
United  States.  Britain,  and  Soviet  Russia  to- 
gether In  the  anti-Axis  coalition  was  more 


a  marriage  of  necessity  than  one  of  con- 
venience. The  Imperative  need  of  all  three 
powers  to  defeat  the  common  enemy  bound 
them  together  In  an  uncommon  friendship 
of  a  very  limited  duration.  With  the  defeat 
of  the  Axis  Powers,  the  primary  source  of 
unity  dissolved  and  the  coalition  itself  dis- 
solved, for  the  deep-rooted,  Incompatible 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  Western 
Allies  could  not  long  remain   subdued 

Sources   of   discord    were   many   In    the   4 
years    of    this    alliance.      Soviet    suspicion 
proved  to  be  a  constant  Irritant.     The  So- 
vlete   never  reciprocated   by   giving  detailed 
information  on  weapons  and  military  plans. 
Members  of  the  American  and  British  mili- 
tary   missions.    Indeed,    all    Western    officials 
In  Soviet  Russia  were  treated  more  as  spies 
than  friends.    The  office  of  the  British  mili- 
tary mission,  for  example,  was  found  to  be 
honeycombed     with     well-concealed     micro- 
phones of  the  Soviet  secret  police.    Delays  In 
lend-lease   shipments   were   looked   upon   as 
deliberate  attempts  by  the  United  States  to 
weaken   the  Soviet  Union.     Supplies,  deliv- 
ered at  great  sacrifice,  were  not  credited  to 
the    United    States.      The    shuttle    bombing 
tactic  (that  Is.  flying  bombing  missions  from 
the  west,  over  Germany  and  landing  In  So- 
viet territory)    was  put  Into  operation  only 
after    much    Soviet    resistance.      When    Its 
limited  usefulness  came  to  an  end,  American 
military    forces,    according    to    Gen.    J.    R. 
Deane.  of  the  American  military  mission  in 
Moscow,    were    literally    forced    out    of    the 
Soviet   Union.      Even   during    the    desperate 
days  of  the  seige  at  Stalingrad,  Soviet  lead- 
ers agreed  to  accept  the  American  offer  of 
heavy  bombers  to  be  based  in  the  Caucasus 
but    without    the    services    of    the    highly 
ta-ained  American  Air  Force  personnel.     Un- 
der  these  restrictive  conditions  the  United 
States   presumably   saw   little  point  In  dis- 
patching the  planes.     Except  for  the  shuttle 
operations,    the    only    foreign    aircraft    per- 
mitted to  fly  over  Soviet  territory  not  held 
by  the  Germans  were  those  carrying  foreign 
dignitaries. 

Delays  In  launching  the  second  front  in 
Euroj)e  formed  another  serious  source  of 
discord  within  the  coalition.  Moscow 
strongly  suspected  that  its  Western  Allies 
were  deliberately  holding  back  the  cross- 
channel  operation  in  pursuance  of  a  bleed - 
each-other-white  policy,  that  is,  a  policy 
designed  to  let  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  destroy 
themselves.  Large-scale  operations  in  the 
Pacific  were  dismissed  by  Moscow  as  having 
no  significance  for  the  main  Eiiropean  the- 
ater. Allied  Invasions  of  north  Africa  and 
Italy  which  ultimately  knocked  Italy  out  of 
the  war  were  ridiculed  by  the  Soviet  press, 
and  the  mass  destructive  operations  of  the 
strategic  bombing  forces  over  Germany  were 
brushed  aside  as  being  negligible.  Distrust 
by  both  sides  produced  fears  of  a  separate 
peace.  On  the  other  hand.  Americans  were 
irritated  by  Soviet  Russia's  failure  to  appre- 
ciate their  point  of  view  In  the  war;  namely, 
the  great  risks  and  dangers  in  launching  a 
cross-channel  attack  while  carrying  on  ex- 
tensive military  and  naval  operations  in  the 
Pacific  against  the  Japanese. 

Other  Irritants  also  strained  the  coalition. 
The  Soviets  distrusted  American  policy  to- 
ward Vichy  France.  Franco  Spain,  and  Tur- 
key. America's  refusal  to  declare  war  on 
Finland  found  little  sympathy  In  the  Krem- 
lin. The  Polish  question  added  to  the  ele- 
ments of  discord,  the  West  supporting  the 
democratic  Polish  Government  exiled  In  Lon- 
don and  the  Soviets  supporting  their  own 
handpicked  pro-Soviet  Lublin  committee. 
The  highhanded  methods  Moscow  employed 
In  setting  up  pro-Soviet  regimes  throughout 
all  Eastern  Europe  alarmed  Western  states- 
men during  the  last  weeks  of  the  war  and 
Induced  a  mood  of  deep  uncertainty  con- 
cerning Soviet  postwar  Intentions.  Failure 
of  the  Soviets  to  enter  the  Pacific  war  until 
the  last  minute  and  then  to  reap  enormous 


gajns  at  little  personal  sacrifice  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  dissatisfaction  for  many 
Americans. 

As  the  war  came  to  a  close  the  strange 
alliance  became  a  misalliance.  Tensions  In- 
creased as  the  Soviet  Union  became  more 
self-assertive.  Only  with  great  dlfflcultv  was 
the  United  Nations  established  as  a  world 
organization  to  Insure  world  peace.  Success- 
ful military  operations  brought  Soviet  power 
deep  Into  the  European  peninsula  Even  be- 
fore Germany  capitulated,  the  Soviets  had 
firmly  in  their  grasp  the  Baltic  States.  Po- 
land, East  Germany,  East  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary.  Rumania,  Bulgaria.  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Albania.  Months  before  the  last 
shot  was  fired  In  the  European  theater,  the 
Soviets  took  initial  steps  to  contolidate  their 
power  in  Eastern  Europe  in  open  violation 
of  their  pledged  word  to  the  Western  Allies. 
The  stage  was  thiis  being  set  for  the  transi- 
tion from  the  "hot"  war  to  the  "cold  '  war 
June  22,  1941: 

German  armies  Invade  Soviet  Union  along 
2,000-mlle  front. 

The  German  Invasion  transformed  the  en- 
tire character  of  the  war  for  the  Soviets. 
During  the  era  of  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact  (Aug. 
23,  1939-June  22,  1941)  Soviet  leaders  and 
their  Commuiiist  followers  throughout  the 
world,  including  American  Communists, 
condemned  the  war  as  an  "Imperialist'  con- 
flict precipitated  by  the  capitalistic  democ- 
racies. After  the  attack  by  Germany,  the 
war  became  a  "holy"  and  "Just"  war  against 
"German  fascism"  In  which  the  democracies. 
Including  Soviet  Russia,  were  fighting  as 
allies.  Observers  of  the  American  scene  state 
that  Americans  welcomed  the  Soviets  with 
considerable  satisfaction.  Many  reasoned 
that  the  Nazi  and  Communist  menaces  would 
eventually  exhaust  themselves  In  a  war  in 
which  Americans  would  not  have  to  partici- 
pate. For  some  It  was  difficult  to  see  the 
advantage  of  substituting  a  Communist 
menace  for  a  Nazi  menace.  Many  who 
thought  along  these  lines  hoped  that  the 
Soviets  would  collapse,  but  the  majority  of 
Americans  hoped  for  Hitler's  defeat. 

August  2.   1941:   United  States  pledges  all 
economic  aid  practicable  to  Soviet  Union  and 
renews  trade  agreement  for  1  year. 
August  14.  1941 : 

President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  proclaim  Atlantic  Charter  setting 
forth  peace  alms. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  set  forth  the  basic 
Ideals  for  which  the  war  was  being  fought. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  British  Prime  Minister 
asserted  that  the  United  States  and  Britain 
sought  no  territorial  aggrandizement,  reaf- 
firmed the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
peoples,  and  stated  their  wish  that  the  sov- 
ereign rights  and  self-government  be  re- 
stored to  people  who  were  forcibly  deprived 
of  them.  Similarly,  the  two  leaders  favored 
equality  of  economic  opportunity  with  access 
to  essential  raw  materials  for  all  nations. 
They  expressed  their  desire  to  promote 
friendly  collaboration  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  fair  labor  standards,  social  se- 
curity, freedom  from  fear  and  want,  freedom 
of  the  seas,  abandonment  of  force,  and  the 
disarmament  of  aggressor  nations. 

Augtist    24-29.    1941:     British    and    Soviet 
forces   enter   Iran    and    establish    pro-Allied 
Government. 
September  1941 : 

American  Communists  stress  Soviet  line  In 
urging  United  States  to  support  creation  of 
"second  front." 

Before  America's  entry  Into  World  War  II, 
and  until  June  1944,  the  CPUSA  persistently 
demanded  the  opening  up  of  a  "second  front" 
In  Etirope  to  relieve  the  Soviet  Union,  which, 
according  to  the  Communists,  "single- 
handed"  has  engaged  "the  full  might  of 
Hitler." 

September  4,  1941:  Germans  lay  siege  to 
Leningrad  ending  in  failure  in  January  1943. 
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S.p-embf-r  1?,  1941  Germans  stx)rm  Kiev 
and  P  i'.Ava  advance  Into  Soviet  Union,  en- 
ter Crimea  by  end  of  October  and  begin  un- 
successful siege  of  Moscow. 

sep-iember  24,  1941:  at  Inter-AlUed  con- 
rcreace  in  London,  Soviet  Union  and  nine 
governments-in-exlle  declare  adherence  to 
AtlaniiC  Charter. 

October  1,  1941: 

United  States  pledges  aid  to  Soviet  Union. 

After  the  Nazi  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  June  22,  1941.  President  Roosevelt,  pre- 
sumably realizing  the  imperative  need  of 
keeping  the  Russians  in  the  war.  unfroze 
Soviet  credits,  refused  to  invoke  the  Neutral- 
ity Act  against  arms  shipments  to  the 
US.SJa.,  extended  loans,  and  on  his  own 
Initiative  pledged  a  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  lend-lease  supplies  during  the  next  9 
mouths. 

December  7,  1941 

J.\panese  attack  Pearl  Harbor,  Philippines. 
O  .  m.    Midway  Island,  Hong  Kong,  and  Ma- 

-  -I  V  t  . 

On  the  following  day  the  United  States 
declared  war  on  Japan.  On  December  11. 
Germany  and  Italy  declared  war  on  the 
United  States. 

January  1.  1942:  Soviet  Union  signs  United 
Nations  declaration  in  Washington. 

May  26,  1942:  Soviet  Union  and  Britain 
Blgn  20-year  mutual  assistance  pact,  estab- 
lishing close  alliance  against  Germany. 

June  li.  1942: 

Rooseveit-Molotov  conference  ends. 

In  a  series  of  talks  beginning  May  29.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Foreign  Commissar  Molo- 
tov  conferred  on  (ai  the  problem  of  creating 
a  second  front  In  ETurope  In  1942,  (b)  meas- 
ures f  -r  increasing  and  expediting  war  sup- 
plies to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  (c)  basic 
problems  of  cooperation  and  safeguarding 
j>eace 

September  J2  1  -42  Soviet  press  criticizes 
British  and  Arr  er.  an  Armies  as  being  "mere 
bystanders  w.-.i.e  '*  ir  is  being  decided  at 
Stalingr-id 

November  6.  '.942: 

Stalin  outlines  program  of  action  of  Allied 
coalition. 

Marsha!  Stalin  urged  that  the  Allies  (a) 
end  nil  racial  exclusiveness.  (b)  reco<?nize  the 
equality  of  nations  and  the  inviolability  of 
their  territories,  (c1  liberate  enslaved  peo- 
ples and  restore  their  sovereign  rights,  (di 
acknowledge  the  right  of  self-determination, 
(e)  extend  economic  aid  to  nations  which 
have  suffered  in  tne  wax  and  aid  them  In 
regaining  their  material  well-being,  (f)  re- 
store democratic  freedoms,  and  (g)  destroy 
the  Na^l  regime. 

November  8  1942:  U.S.  Forces  land  in 
French  North  Africa. 

January  14-24.  1943: 

Roosevelt  and  Churchill  confer  at  Casa- 
blanca. 

At  this  10-day  conference  at  Casablanca. 
Morocco,  President  Roosevelt  and  British 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  worked  out  plans 
for  an  Allied  offensive  In  1943  aimed  at  the 
"unconditional  surrender"  of  the  Axis 
Powers 

February  2  1943:  Germans  surrender  at 
Stalingrad  as  Russians  mount  second  winter 
offensive  against  crumbling  German  defenses. 

March  8.  1943: 

Ambassador  Standley  charges  Soviets  with- 
hold Information  from  people  on  American 
aid. 

On  the  following  day  Sumner  Welles  dis- 
claimed Government  responsibility  for  the 
charge  At  the  same  time  Moscow  radio 
broadcasted  a  complete  statement  on  U.S. 
shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

April  23.  1943  Soviet  Union  breaks  off  rela- 
tions -Aith  Polish  Government-ln-exlle. 
charging  Poles  were  In  "contact  and  accord" 
with  Hitler  in  conducting  hostile  antl-Sovlet 
press  campaign 

May  8-12.  1943  .\x'.s  resistance  ends  In 
North  Africa 


May  33.  1943  M.-scw  '  dLwolves"  Comin- 
tern but  lines  of  communication  and  ccx-rdi- 
natlon  are  assured. 

July  26.  1943:  Mussolini  resigns  and  U 
placed  under  arrest. 

August  11-24,  1943:  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  and  President  Roosevelt  confer  In 
Quebec  on  plans  for  opening  second  front 
and  other  war  projects. 

September  3,  1943:  Allied  Forces  cross 
Straits  of  Messina  and  land  In  southern  Italy. 

September  9,  1943:  BadogUo  Cabinet  ac- 
cepts terms  of  surrender  for  Italy. 

October  19, 1943: 

Allied  Foreign  Ministers  confer  in  Moscow. 

Present  at  the  conference  were  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull,  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Eden,  and  Soviet  Foreign  Commissar 
Molotov.  An  official  communique  issued  on 
November  2  stated  that  the  Allies  had 
pledged  thenxselves  to  fight  until  the  enemies 
surrendered  unconditionally  and  to  continue 
to  act  In  unity  to  insure  world  peace.  Agree- 
ment was  reached  on  (a)  the  creation  of  the 
European  Advisory  Commission  and  the 
Italian  Advisory  Committee,  (b)  a  Joint 
pledge  to  restore  Austrian  Independence,  and 
(c)   the  trial  of  German  war  criminals. 

November  28.  1943-January  12.  1944: 

Allied  Powers  confer  at  Teheran. 

President  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  and  Marshal  Stalin  announced 
after  a  series  of  discussions,  that  they  had 
coordinated  their  war  plans  and  reached 
agreement  on  their  implementation.  In  a 
declaration  of  December  1.  they  pledged  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Iran  during  the  war  and  after. 
In  the  Interim  Soviet  Forces  were  to  guard 
the  area  north  of  Teheran,  the  British  would 
occupy  southern  Iran,  and  American  units 
patrol   supply    routes. 

December  1,  1943:  Cairo  Declaration  Is  pro- 
claimed. 

President  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  of  National- 
ist China  conferred  In  Cairo  and  announced 
In  a  Joint  declaration  their  determination  to 
defeat  Japan 

December  12.  1943:  Soviet  Union  and 
Czechoslovakia  sign  treaty  of  friendship, 
mutual  assistance,  and  p)ostwar  collabora- 
tion. 

May  20.  1944:  CPUSA  "dissolves"  and  Is 
replaced  by  Communist  Political  Association 
headed  by  Earl  Browder. 

June  2.  1944:  US.  planes  initiate  shuttle- 
bombing  program  landing  in  Soviet  Union 
after  bombing  Axis  territory. 

June  4.  1944:  U.S.  5th  Army  enters  Rome 

June  6,  1944:  Allied  Forces  Invade  Nor- 
mandy and  establish  second  front. 

July  23.  1944: 

Soviets  announce  creation  of  Polish  Com- 
mittee of  National  Liberation. 

The  purpose  of  this  pro-Soviet  commit- 
tee was  to  maintain  a  provisional  govern- 
ment In  liberated  Poland.  The  Polish  Gov- 
ernment exiled  in  I.x)ndon  was  originally 
slated  for  this  function.  Three  days  later 
the  Soviet  Government  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  so-called  Lublin  Committee  on  re- 
lations of  the  Soviet  Army  and  Polish  ad- 
ministration In  the  liberated   areas. 

August  1944:  Soviet  forces  reach  borders 
of  East  Prussia  and  Invade  Poland  and  Ru- 
mania. 

August  1-October  3,  1944:  Warsaw  up- 
rising against  Germans  led  by  General  Bor 
destroys  Polish  resistance  movement  as  So- 
viet forces  stand  by  and  withhold  assistance 
that  would  have  saved  important  Polish 
units. 

August  23-24,  1944:  Rumanians  accept 
armistice  terms  with  Allies  as  Russians  are 
about  to  occupy  Bucharest. 

September  9.  1944:  "Pro-Soviet"  Father- 
land Front  government  Is  established  In 
Bulgaria. 

September  12,  1&44:  American  First  .^rmy 
crosses  German  frontier. 


October  1944:  Albania's  Communist  lead- 
er. Hoxha.  aided  by  Tito,  seizes  Tirana,  na- 
tion's capital,  from  Germans. 

October  9.  1944:  Allied  powers  confer  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  to  establish  permanent  In- 
ternational organization  to  be  known  as 
United  Nations. 

October  19,  1944:  Amerlcaji  forcM  land 
at  Leyte  and  open  campaign  to  reconquer 
Philippines. 

October  20,  1944:  Soviet  forces  and  Tito's 
Yugoslav  Partisans  enter  Belgrade,  Yugo- 
slavia. 

December  10.  1944:  France  and  Soviet 
Union  conclude  treaty  of  alliance  and  mu- 
tual assistance. 

January  11,  1945.  Greek  civil  war  ends 
temporarily  In  uuce  between  British  and 
the  Greek  "leftlsU." 

January  17.  1945:  Red  army  captures 
Warsaw 

February  7-12.  1945. 

Allied   leaders  confer  at   Yalta   In  Crimea. 

President  Roosevelt.  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  and  Marshal  Stalin  conferred  at 
Yalta  on  matters  relating  to  the  war  and 
Impending  peace.  According  to  an  an- 
nouncement, they  coordliMited  plans  on  the 
final  defeat  of  Germany  and  for  the  occu- 
pation, control,  and  collection  of  repara- 
tloris.  The  Allied  leaders  pledged  to  aasLst 
liberated  countries  In  Europe  and  to  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  a  general  Inter- 
national organization  to  maintain  peace  and 
security. 

By  the  terms  of  a  secret  agreement  dis- 
closed on  February  24,  1946,  the  Soviet  Union 
pledged  that  It  would  enter  the  war  against 
Japan  "In  2  or  3  months"  after  the  surren- 
der of  Germany.  The  reason  for  the  se- 
crecy was  said  to  be  a  desire  not  to  provoke 
Japan  until  Germany  was  defeated,  after 
which  Soviet  forces  could  be  shifted  to 
Siberia.  For  this  pledge,  the  status  quo  in 
Communist-dominated  Outer  Mongolia  waa 
to  be  preserved  and  the  former  rights  of 
Russia,  lost  as  a  result  of  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese War.  were  to  be  restored.  Thus,  the 
Soviets  were  to  receive  the  southern  part  of 
Sakhalin,  preeminent  rights  at  the  Man- 
churlan  port  of  Dairen.  restoration  of  the 
lease  of  Port  Arthur  as  a  naval  base,  and 
assurances  on  the  Joint  operation  of  the 
Manchurlan  railroads  by  the  Chinese  and 
Russians  The  Russians  were  also  to  have 
possession  of  the  Japanese -owned  Kurile 
Islands.  The  need  to  secure  Soviet  military 
assistance  In  the  war  with  Japan  which  was 
expected  to  continue  for  more  than  a  year 
was  said  to  have  been  the  main  purpKtse  for 
this  agreement. 

February  13,  1945:  Soviet  forces  selae 
Budapest,  Hungary. 

March  6,  1045:  Soviets  Impose  pro-So- 
viet government  on  Rumania 

April  5.  1945:  Soviets  denounce  5-year 
nonaggresalon  pact  with  Japan. 

April  5.  1945:  T'Overnment  or  National 
Front  "  Is  establlshea  In  Czechoslovakia  by 
Benes  and  Communist  leaders 

April  12.  1945:  President  Roosevelt  dies 
and  Vice  President  Harry  S.  Truman  takes 
oath  as  President. 

April   13.   1945:   Soviet  forces  take  Vienna. 
April    25.     1945:     American-Soviet    troops 
meet  for  first  time  at  Elbe  River,  northeast 
of  Leipzig 

April  25-June  26.  1945:  Delegates  confer  at 
San  Francisco  to  complete  charter  for  United 
Nations  Organization. 

April  28.  1945:  Mussolini  is  captured  and 
executed  by  Italian  antl-Fasclsts. 

May-August  1945:  United  States  launches 
greatest  air  olTensive  In  history  against  Ja- 
pan. 

May  1,  1945:  Hitler  Is  reported  dead  as 
Soviets  fight  way  Into  Berlin. 

May  7.  1945:  Germans  surrender. 
June  5,  1945: 

Allied  Control  Council  for  Germany  pro- 
claims Allied  assumption  of  German  Govern- 
ment. 


Occupation  zones  were  established  under 
authority  of  Great  Britain,  United  SUtes, 
France,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Greater  Ber- 
lin was  placed  under  the  Inter-AlUed  Govern- 
ing Authority  operating  under  the  Allied 
Control  Council. 

June  23.  1946:  Conference  of  Lublin  and 
London  Poles  In  Moscow  results  in  establish- 
ment of  provisional  national  government  for 
Poland. 

July  17-August  2,  1945: 
Allied  Powers  confer  at  Potsdam. 
President  Harry  Truman,  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  (Clement  R  Attlee  replaced  Mr 
Churchill  after  July  28).  and  Marshal  SUlln 
conferred  on  plans  for  reestablishing  peace 
In  Europe.  Decisions  reached  at  the  con- 
ference dealt  mainly  with  problems  relat- 
ing to  defeated  Germany 

The  communique  released  by  the  Allied 
Powers  announced:  (1)  Plans  to  decen- 
tralize Germany  politically  and  economi- 
cally; (2)  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers,  including  those  of  China  and 
Prance,  to  prepare  tentative  peace  treaties: 
(3)  preliminary  agreement  on  some  border 
Issues;  (4)  arrangements  on  German  repara- 
tions; (5)  plans  for  the  trial  of  German  war 
criminals;  (6)  the  determination  to  prevent 
the  Franco  Government  from  entering  the 
United  Nations;  (7)  agreement  on  revision 
of  control  commission  procedures  in  Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria,  and  Hungary;  and  (8)  the 
Intention  to  underUke  the  repatriation  of 
Germans  from  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Hungary. 

July  27,  1945:  CPUSA  is  reconstituted  un- 
der leadership  of  William  Z   Foster. 

August  6.  1945  Atomic  bomb  is  dropped 
on  Hiroshima 

August  8.  1945:  Austria  Is  divided  Into  four 
occupation  zones  as  Allied  Council  assumes 
authority  over  country. 

August  8,  1945:  Soviet  Union  declares  war 
on  Japan  and  opens  invasion  of  Manchuria. 
August  14.  1945:  Japanese  surrender 
August  21,  1»45:   United  States  lend-lease 
to  Soviet  Union  ends,  totaling  about  $10  bil- 
lion in  aid  through  May  31,  1945. 

August  23,  1945:  Stalin  announces  victory 
over  Japan,  occupation  of  Manchuria,  and 
surrender  of  Japanese  Kwantung  army. 

August     27.     1945:     Soviet    fcffces    occupy 
southern  Sakhalin. 
September  21,  1945: 

Japanese  sign  formal  terms  of  surrender 
at  Tokyo. 

By  the  terms  of  the  surrender  the  Japa- 
nese home  Islands  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  U.S.  Army  of  Occupation,  al- 
though the  Emperor  remained  head  of  the 
state  and  the  Japanese  political  and  police 
officials  continued  their  functions. 

The  military  high  command  and  organi- 
zations were  progressively  disbanded.  Amer- 
ican forces  occupied  Island  possessions  re- 
gained or  captured  In  the  Pacific  during  the 
war.  Korea  was  placed  under  Soviet-Ameri- 
can occupation  pending  the  creation  of  a 
Korean  democratic  government.  The  Kurile 
Islands  and  southern  Sakhalin  went  to  So- 
viet Russia  Outer  Mongolia  was  regarded  as 
part  of  the  Soviet  sphere  and  the  Soviets 
shared  with  the  Chinese  the  fnclllttes  at 
Port  Arthur  and  the  Manchurlan  railroads. 
China  regained  sovereignty  over  Inner  Mon- 
golia and  Manchuria,  Formosa,  and  Hainan 
The  British  reoccupled  Hong  Kong. 

PART  III.  STALINISM  RECrNERATED  AND  AMERICA'S 
RCSPONSX.  IS4  5-SS 

World  War  II  brought  about  a  radical 
change  in  the  structure  of  International  re- 
lations. The  distribution  of  world  power 
now  shifted  from  the  main  actors  In  world 
politics  during  the  1930's  to  those  who  had 
hitherto  played  a  lesser  role.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Japan's  imperial  domain  and  Hitler's 
Third  Reich  together  with  the  voluntary 
and  Involuntary  liquidation  of  British, 
French,  and  Dutch  Imperial  systems  created 
vast    power    vacuums    in    the    world.      New 


states  and  new  constellations  of  power 
emerged,  and  the  allnement  of  world  forces 
took  on  a  bipolar  character.  Itils  was  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  blpolarlty  and  global 
confrontation  between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union.  America's  objective  was  to 
preserve  a  world  order  acceptable  to  the 
common  Interests  of  free  peoples;  the  Soviet 
Union  sought  to  destroy  this  order  and 
transform  It  Into  Its  own  Image  with  its  own 
distinctive  governmental  and  economic  forms 
and  authoritarian,  mechanistic  value  sys- 
tems. 

The  Soviet  world  outlook  In  this  period  as 
before  was  conditioned  by  Stalin's  interpre- 
tation of  Marxism-Leninism.  He  held  that 
the  war.  like  World  War  I,  would  further 
weaken  world  capitalism  and  Inevitably  un- 
loose forces  that  would  hasten  communism's 
expansion  Stalin  conceived  of  the  world  as 
being  divided  Into  two  Incompatibly  opposite 
camps,  one  the  Communist  camp  led  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  other  the  capitalist 
camp  led  by  the  United  States.  He  still 
maintained  that  Soviet  Russia  was  In  a 
"capltalst  encirclement."  However,  the  So- 
viet leaders,  responding  presumably  to 
Ideological  Impulses  and  an  inner  drive  for 
political  power,  launched  what  was  essen- 
tially a  global  offensive  against  world  capi- 
talism even  before  the  war  had  ended.  Theo- 
retically, the  Communist  war  on  capitalism 
was  never  suspended  The  purpose  of  this 
offensive  was  to  hasten  a  victory  which  they 
claimed  history  preordained  The  result 
was  Stalinism  regenerated  and  expanded  on 
a  global  scale. 

During  this  period  the  Soviets  projected 
their  aggressive  thrusts  in  every  direction. 
They  seized  all  territory  in  Eastern  Europe 
occupied  by  Soviet  troops  and  Initiated  pol- 
icies that  transformed  them  Into  a  constel- 
lation of  Soviet  satellites.  Within  a  few 
years  this  seemed  to  have  been  completed. 
They  tried  to  drive  the  Western  Powers  out 
of  Berlin  In  the  blockade  of  1948-49  They 
exploited  their  vast  asset  In  the  Communist 
Parties  of  Western  Europe  by  urging  their 
followers  to  frustrate  every  antl-Sovlet  meas- 
ure. The  Soviets  probed  into  Greece  and 
ultimately  failed  In  a  clvU  war  that  lasted 
there  for  3  years.  They  tried,  unsuccessfully, 
to  pressure  Turkey  Into  giving  the  Soviet 
Union  a  preferred  position  In  the  Straits. 
Only  under  concerted  pressure  from  the  West 
did  the  Soviets  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Iran.  In  the  Far  East,  the  Soviets  consoli- 
dated their  gains  over  former  Japanese-held 
areas.  They  supported  the  activities  of  In- 
digenous Communists  on  every  front:  In 
China.  India.  Burma,  Indochina,  the  Phil- 
ippines. Malaya.  Indonesia,  and  elsewhere.  In 
Korea,  they  staged  the  military  Invasion  of 
South  Korea  by  the  North  Korean  Commu- 
nists, Initiating  a  bitterly  fought  war  that 
lasted  3  years.  The  United  Nations,  too, 
which  had  held  the  high  hopes  of  many  for 
a  peaceful  world  became  a  cockpit  of  ten- 
sion and  acrimony  as  every  area  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  activity  became  permeated 
with   the   aggressive  spirit   of  Stalinism. 

The  Soviet  Intent  to  disrupt  the  wartime 
Grand  Alliance  was  not  entirely  unexpected 
by  American  leaders.  It  Is  said  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  died  knowing  or  strongly  sus- 
pecting that  his  bid  for  conciliation  had 
failed.  In  the  weeks  prior  to  his  death  the 
President  protested  vigorously  to  Stalin 
against  violation  of  the  Yalta  Agreement, 
particularly  Soviet  machinations  In  Rumania 
and  Poland.  Among  American  leaders  the 
mood  of  disillusionment  deepened  by  the 
end  of  1945  and  early  1946.  Former  British 
Prime  Minister  Winston  ChurchlU's  "Iron 
curtain"  speech  at  Pulton,  Mo  ,  reflected  the 
growing  awareness  of  hostility  In  Soviet  con- 
duct and  attitudes.  By  the  summer  of  1946 
and  In  some  Instances  even  earlier  a  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  believed 
that,  (a)  Soviet  Russia  could  not  be  trusted 
to   cooperate   effectively   In   the  'United   Na- 


tions; (b)  the  United  States  could  not  ap- 
prove of  Soviet  foreign  policies:  (cl  Soviet 
domination  over  Eastern  Europe  was 
prompted  by  aggressive  rather  than  by 
defensive  designs;  (d)  the  Soviet  Union  was 
not  a  peace-loving  nation:  (e)  another  wcwld 
war  was  probable  within  25  years  or  so; 
(f)  the  Russians  were  most  likely  to  start 
the  next  war;  and  (g)  a  "get  tough"  policy 
was  necessary  In  order  to  stop  the  Soviets. 
At  this  time  the  United  States  faced  what 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  its  greatest 
challenge.  The  massive  American  military 
machine  had  been  quickly  dismantled  after 
the  war.  And  the  favorable  balance  of  mili- 
tary power  inherent  in  the  sole  possession 
of  the  atomic  bomb  did  not  last  long.  How- 
ever, the  United  States  placed  its  power 
resources — political,  economic,  and  military — 
against  Soviet  expansionism.  The  United 
States,  with  its  Western  allies,  resisted  Soviet 
pressure  In  Iran  and  Turkey.  Military  and 
economic  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  In  early 
1947  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  victory  of 
the  antl-Communlst  forces  in  the  Greek  civil 
war.  The  Marshall  plan  for  European  recov- 
ery regenerated  Western  Europe  and  revital- 
ized Its  political,  economic,  and  social  Insti- 
tutions. In  the  Berlin  blockade  the  Soviets 
threw  down  a  serious  challenge  which  the 
West  elTectlvely  met.  The  Ncwrth  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  In  addition  to  corollary 
West  E\irop>ean  and  American  agreements, 
harnessed  the  resources  of  the  free  world  to 
counterbalance  the  Soviet  threat  to  Europe. 
The  decision  to  Intervene  in  the  Korean  war 
gave  Soviet  Russia  a  clear,  unequivocal  dem- 
onstration of  America's  determination  to 
resist  Communist  aggression. 

The  challenge  of  Stalinism  also  had  dis- 
tinct domestic  repercussions  In  the  United 
States.  Disclosures  in  the  Canadian  spy 
investigation  and  those  revealed  In  the 
Fuchs-Gold-Greenglass-Rosenberg  atomic 
spy  ring  demonstrated  concretely  the  success 
of  Soviet  espionage.  The  Hiss  trial  had  seri- 
ous rep)ercusslons  on  the  American  political 
scene.  As  the  cold  war  became  more  Intense. 
the  United  States  took  legal  action  against 
leading  American  Communists  and  Commu- 
nist-Inspired organizations. 

By  the  end  of  1952  and  early  1953  Soviet- 
American  relations  were  completely  dead- 
locked. No  prospects  for  change  seemed  to 
appear  on  the  near  horizon.  War  in  Korea 
continued,  abated  but  unresolved.  Commu- 
nists continued  their  unrelenting  drive  for 
power  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  19th 
Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
offered  no  discernible  clues  of  a  possible  shift 
In  Soviet  policy.  Indeed,  the  so-called  doc- 
tor's plot  against  Stalin  seemed  to  be  a  fore- 
boding of  trouble  ahead  In  Soviet  domestic  i 
and  possibly  foreign  policy.  On  the  other 
hand.  President  Trtiman's  last  state  of  the 
Union  message  warning  Stalin  of  the  awful 
destructive  power  of  war  with  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs  appeared  to  symbolize  the 
seemingly  unsoluble  character  of  the  pro- 
tracted stalemate  In  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions. However.  Stalin's  death  in  March 
1953,  which  meant  the  emergence  of  new 
leadership  in  the  Soviet  Union,  taken  with 
the  inauguration  of  General  Eisenhower  as 
President  of  the  United  States  suggested  the 
end  of  one  era  and  the  beginning  of  another 
in  Soviet-American  relations. 

September  11-October  3,  1945:  London 
Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  falls  to 
reach  agreement  on  Italian  Peace  Treaty  as 
serious  differences  emerge  among  wartime 
peacemakers. 

September  25.  1945:  Molotov  criticizes 
American  policies  in  Japan  and  asks  creation 
of  allied  control  commission  for  Japan  with 
Soviet  participation. 

October  17,  1945:  Pra%da  repwts  incorpora- 
tion of  Tanna-Tuva  and  Konlgsberg  area 
IntoU.S.SJl. 

October  24,  1945:  United  Nations  comes 
Into  formal  existence  as  29  nations  ratify 
charter. 
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July  1 


'  November  1,  1945:  Soviets  suggest  inter- 
nationalization of  Ruhr  under  commission 
Including  Soviet  Union    In   Its  membership. 

November  13,  1945:  Tito  retains  total  power 
In    Yugoelavla    after    Soviet-style    elections. 

November  18,  1945; 

Revolution  erupts  in  Azerbaijan  Province 
of  Iran. 

Two  days  later  the  Iranian  Oovernment 
requested  that  the  United  States  Intervene  to 
counter  Soviet  support  of  the  Azerbaijan 
revolutionaries. 

November  29.  1945:  Tito  establishes  Fed- 
eral Peoples  Republic  In  Yugoslavia  and  2 
months  later  adopts  constitution  along 
Soviet  lines. 

December  3,  1945:  Soviet  Government  re- 
jects American  proposal  calling  for  evacua- 
tion of  all  military  forces  from  Iran  by 
January  1. 

December  27.  1945: 

Moscow  Conference  of  Big  Three   ends. 

The  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  which 
began  December  16  reached  general  agree- 
ment on,  (a)  the  procedure  for  drawing  up 
European  peace  treaties;  (b)  Soviet  partici- 
pation In  the  control  of  occupied  Japan: 
(c)  the  status  of  Korea;  (d)  evacuation  of 
American  and  Soviet  troops  from  China;  (e) 
establishment  of  an  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; and  (f)  conditions  concerning  British 
and  American  recognition  of  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria. 

January  11.  1946:  Hoxha  establishes  Peo- 
ple's Republic  In  Albania  and  conforms  pol- 
icies with  other  Soviet  bloc  states. 
j  February  6,  1946:  Molotov  condemns 
!  "Third  World  War"  Ulk  and  points  to  "antl- 
Communlst  armies"  still  maintained  In  Brit- 
ish zone  of  Germany,  In  Italy,  and  Austria. 

February  9,  1946:  Stalin  announces  new 
5 -year  plan  of  reconstruction  for  period 
1946-50. 

February  14.  1946:  General  W.  B.  Smith 
replaces  Averell  Harrlman  as  American  Am- 
bassador to  Soviet  Union. 

February  27.  1946:  Soviet  Union  and  Mon- 
golian People's  Republic  sign  military  al- 
liance and  economic  and  cultural  agreement. 

February  28.  1946:  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes  reassures  Soviet  Union  on  American 
friendship  but  warns  against  aggression  "ac- 
complished by  coercion  or  pressures  •  •  • 
or  political  mflltratlon." 

March  1.  1946:  Soviets  announce  decision 
to  leave  some  Soviet  troops  In  Iran  despite 
1942  agreement  setting  March  4  as  deadline 
for  withdrawal. 

March    1.    1946:    United  States  announces 
proposal    to   begin  negotiations  with   Soviet 
Union  for  billion  dollar  credit  which  never 
materialized. 
I  March  4,  1946: 

Canadian  espionage  investigation  links 
SiDviet  Embassy  in  Ottawa  with  organization 
of  extensive  atomic  spy  network  and  Indi- 
cates existence  of  other  rings. 

Iran  protests  to  Moscow  against  retaining 
Soviet  troops  in  country;  British  ask  Soviets 
to  cltu-lfy  position  on  Iran. 

March  5,  1946: 
1  .       Former  Prime  Minister  Churchill  delivers 
'    '•iron  cxirtaln"  speech  at  Fulton.  Mo. 

The  Soviet  press  Initiated  an  attack  on 
Mr  Churchill  for  this  speech  a  few  days 
after  It  was  delivered.  Stalin  charged  that 
the  former  British  Prime  Minister  was  a 
warmonger  In  retrospect,  many  observers 
credited  Mr  Churchill  with  swindlng  the 
a;a.-m  .'  r  the  emerging  cold  ^-  ir  between 
Ea.^'  and  Wes* 

Marrh  5,  1946  United  States  protests  to 
S-  :»'t  Cr  vernment  against  aggressive  policy 
in  Mar.' nurla  and  Iran. 

Mtr  n  22.  '.946  Stalin  asserts  Soviet 
U:..  r.  -i  es  no-  seek  war  and  reaffirms  faith 
1:.  V:.;*e<:i  Nations  as  instrument  of  peace. 

M.nrch  27  1946-  British  and  American  Gov- 
prnmen\s  warn  Tito  against  invailon  at- 
tempt of  dispu-.ed  Trie.ste  area. 


March  27,  1946:  Soviet  delegate  walks  out 
of  United  Nations  when  Security  Council 
refuses  to  drop  discussion  of  Iranian  ques- 
tion for  2  weeks. 

AprU  3,  1946: 

Soviet  Government  Informs  Uillted  Na- 
tions of  plans  to  evacuate  troops  frona  Iran 
to  be  completed  In  6  weeks. 

On  the  following  day  the  Soviet  delegate 
resiuned  his  seat  on  the  Security  Council 
after  the  Soviet  promise  of  withdrawal  was 
accepted  and  drops  discussion  of  Iranian 
case  until  May  6. 

April  10.  1946:  Nikolai  Novlkov  replaces 
Andrei  Oromyko  as  Soviet  Ambassador  to 
United  States  as  Gromyko  becomes  Soviet 
delegate  at  United  Nations. 

April  11,  1946:  Moscow  supports  Yugo- 
slavia in  dispute  over  Trieste  and  the 
Venezia  Glulla  boundary  question. 

April  14.  1946:  Chinese  Civil  War  resumes. 

May  1946  October  16.  1949:  Greek  Civil 
War  goes  on  for  over  3  years  ending  with 
defeat  of  pro-Soviet  rebel  forces. 

May  8,  1946:  Soviet-American  conference 
on  Interim  government  for  Korea  falls. 

May  21,  1946:  Iran  offlclally  announces 
withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  troops  from  ter- 
ritory as  of  May  6. 

May  26.  1946: 

Communists  gain  In  Czechoslovak  elec- 
tions. 

In  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
the  Communists  gained  2  7  million  of  the 
total  7  1  million  votes  and  114  of  the  300 
seats.  Consequently.  Klement  Gottwald,  the 
Communist  leader,  formed  a  new  coalition 
cabinet. 

May  30.  1946:  Communist  poll  40  percent 
of  vote  In  Czechoslovakia,  largest  of  any 
single  party. 

June  11,  1946:  Soviets  agree  to  supply 
Tito's  army  with  arms  and  help  build  up 
Yugoslavia's    munitions    industry. 

June  14.  1946: 

United   States  offers  atom  plan. 

The  United  States  proposed  to  destroy 
Its  atomic  bombs  and  release  atomic  sec- 
rets to  an  international  authority  whose 
decisions  would  not  be  subject  to  veto  by 
any  nation.  On  June  19.  the  Soviet  plan 
presented  by  Andrei  Gromyko  proposed  that 
the  Security  Council  maintain  control,  with 
the  veto  power  for  the  Big  Five  to  remain 
in  efTect.  It  also  provided  for  the  outlawing 
of  atomic  bombs  by  international  agreement 
and  severe  punishment  for  violators.  A  few 
days  later  Pravda  charged  that  the  Ameri- 
can plan  was  a  "product  of  atomic  diplomacy 
and  reflects  an  obvious  tendency  toward 
world  domination."  On  July  24,  the  Soviets 
rejected  "as  a  whole  or  In  separate  parts" 
the  American  plan  for  international  control 
of  atomic  energy. 

July  1.  1946:  Soviet  observers  witness 
fourth  US.  atomic  bomb  explosion  over 
Bikini  atoll. 

July  15.  1946: 

Joint  Chiefs  of  SX-nJI  Issue  new  directive 
to  American  Commander  In  Germany  order- 
ing assistance  in  rebuilding  German  Indus- 
try and  promising  additional  American  fi- 
nancial aid. 

The  objectives  of  US.  policy  In  Germany 
were  said  to  be:  (a)  German  self-govern- 
ment and  ultimately  federalization  of  the 
four  occupation  zones;  (b)  free  political 
parties  with  no  party  enjoying  a  privileged 
status;  (c)  the  elimination  of  war  Indus- 
tries, exaction  of  reparations,  and  encour- 
agement of  the  Germa.-is  to  rebuild  a  self- 
sustaining  state  dedicated  U)  peace  and  in- 
tegrated  Into   the   economy   of   Europe. 

July  2»-October  15.  1^46 

Peace  conference  discusses  treaties  for 
former  Axis  nations. 

The  conference  of  21  nations  which  fought 
against  the  Axis  coalition  met  In  Paris  to 
discuss   draft   treaties    of    peace   with    Italy, 


Rumania.  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Finland. 
The  treaties  were  prepared  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers'  Council  of  Britain.  Prance.  United 
States,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  On  February 
10,  1947.  the  peace  treaties  were  signed  In 
Paris. 

August    12.    1946: 

Soviet  request  revision  of  Montrexix  Con- 
vention, Turkey  discloses. 

Reportedly,  the  Soviets  demanded  that 
only  the  Black  Sea  powers  (Soviet  Union, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania)  were  to  be 
parties  to  agreemenu  regulating  the  straits. 
They  demanded  also  an  arrangement  for  a 
Joint  Soviet-Turkish  defense  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. On  August  21.  the  United  States 
rejected  the  Soviet  proposal  for  sharing  con- 
trol of  the  Dardanelles.  Three  days  later 
the  Turkish  Goverrunent  likewise  rejected 
Soviet  proposals  for  lis  joint  defense. 

August  21,   1946: 

United  States  Issues  ultimatum  to  Yugo^ 
slavia. 

In  a  4a-hour  ultimatum  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment demanded  the  release  of  occupants 
of  an  American  plane  shot  down  over  the 
Yugoslav  frontier.  The  United  States  threat- 
ened to  bring  the  issue  before  the  United 
Nations  if  the  demand  was  not  met.  On 
the  next  day  the  Yugoslavs  compiled  to  the 
terms  set  down  by  the  United  States. 

September  6.  1946: 

Secretary  Byrnes  delivers  Stuttgart  speech. 

In  this  address  at  Stuttgart.  Germany. 
Mr  Byrnes  urged  the  formation  of  a  cen- 
tralized German  Oovernment  He  rejected 
proposals  to  sever  the  Ruhr  and  Rhineland 
from  Germany  but  approved  of  the  transfer 
of  the  Saar  to  France.  The  Secretary  point- 
ed out  further  that  the  German-Polish 
frontier  was  not  final.  He  predicted  also 
that  security  forces  would  probably  remain 
In  Germany  for  a  long  time. 

Septemt>er  12,  1946:  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Henry  Wallace  warns  a^lnst  "tough" 
policy  toward  Soviets  In  New  York  rally. 

On  September  20.  the  Secretary  resigned 
at  the  request  of  President  Truman  for  his 
crlticl.sm  of  American  policy  toward  the 
USSR. 

September  l.";,  1946;  Bulgarian  Commu- 
nist-dominated Government  proclaims  Peo- 
ple's Republic. 

October  1.  1946:  International  Military 
Tribunal  at  Nuremberg  finds  19  or  22  Nazi 
leaders  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  wage  aggres- 
sive war,  crimes  against  peace,  crimes  vio- 
lating laws  of  war,  and  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. 

October  28.  1946:  Stalin  states  views  on 
foreign  policy. 

In  reply  to  a  questionnaire  dealing  with 
foreign  affairs  submitted  by  Hugh  Balllle. 
president  of  United  Press.  Stalin  disclosed 
that  (a)  the  Soviet  Union  dirt  not  have  the 
atomic  bomb  and  f  .;;'  -r'^Hi  plans  for  a 
strong  control  over  au>mi<:  energy;  (b)  60 
divisions  of  the  Soviet  Arn.y  were  stationed 
In  central  and  eastern  Europe  while  none 
were  In  Yugoslavia;  (c)  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment favored  economic  and  political  reuni- 
fication of  Germany  under  a  central  admin- 
istration; (d)  he  did  not  believe  tensions 
were  growing  in  Soviet-American  relations, 
and  that  the  veto  (x>wer  was  not  being  over- 
worked In  the  United  Nations;  and  (e)  for- 
mer Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  people 
thinking  his  way  In  the  United  States  and 
Britain  were  the  most  serious  threat  to 
world  petxe. 

November  4.  1946:  Foreign  Ministers' 
Council  of  Big  Four  meets  In  New  York  to 
conclude  peace  treaties  with  Italy.  Rumania. 
Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Finland. 

November  10.  1946:  Communist  poll  larg- 
est vote  In  first  elections  under  new  French 
Constitution. 

December  1946:  'Communist -inspired" 
Azerbaijan  and  Kurdish  regimes  collapse. 
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December  2,  1946  Brttaln  and  United 
States  sign  agreement,  to  be  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1947,  for  economic  merger  of  German 
occupation  zones  designed  to  make  zones 
self-sustaining  In  3  years. 

December  30,  1946:  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  approves  American  plan 
for  far-reaching  provisions  for  atomic  con- 
trol and  Inspection;  Soviets  and  Poles  ab- 
stain. 

On  February  18.  1946.  the  Soviets  opposed 
the  provision  for  international  control  rec- 
ommended In  the  Commission's  first  report. 
The  Soviet's  delegate  vetoed  subsequent  ef- 
forts of  the  Security  Council  to  draw  up  a 
plan  for  atomic  control. 

January  19.  1957:  Poland'e  first  general 
election,  preceded  by  Communist  repressive 
measures  against  non-Communists,  gives 
"pro-Soviet"  Government  bloc  a  majority 
and  political  control. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  pro- 
tested against  the  violations  of  the  Yalta 
agreement  providing  for  free  and  unfettered 
elections.  On  February  4.  Communist  leader 
Boleslaw  Blerut  was  elected  President  of  the 
Polish  Republic.  During  the  year  1948 
Poland  was  transformed  Into  a  Communist- 
dominated  Soviet  satellite  state. 

March  10-Aprll  24,  1947:  Moscow  confer- 
ence of  Big  Four  foreign  ministers  reveal 
wide  disagreement  on   German  question. 

American  and  British  policy  aimed  at 
making  West  Germany  economically  self- 
supporting  directly  opposed  the  Soviet  de- 
mand for  $10  billion  in  reparations  from 
Germany  to  be  paid  from  current  produc- 
tion. 

March   12.   1947:   Truman  doctrine  is  pro- 
claimed providing  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
June  5.   1947:    Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
launches  Marshall  Plan  for  European  recov- 
ery In  Harvard  commencement  address. 

July  12-15,  1947:  Sixteen  west  European 
nations  confer  In  Paris  on  drafting  Euro- 
pean recovery  program   (Marshall  Plant. 

August  31,  1947:  Hungarian  Communists 
win  In  general  election  after  period  of  ter- 
rorism and  political  suppression. 

September    2.    1947.    United    SUtes    signs 
Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  providing  for  mu- 
tual   assistance   among   American   republics. 
October  5,  1947: 
Soviets  establish  Conilnform. 
The  purpose  of  the  Communist  Informa- 
tion Bureau  (Comlnform)  was  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of   the  Communist  parties  of 
Yugoslavia.    Bulgaria.     Rumania.     Hungary, 
Poland.    France.    Czechoslovakia,    Italy,    and 
the    Soviet    Union.     Headquarters    were    set 
up  in  Belgradi!.     Western  students  of  Com- 
munist strategy  and  tactics  believed  the  or- 
ganization to  l>e  the  successor  to  the  Comin- 
tern. 

October  24.  1947:  Alexander  S.  Panyush- 
kln  succeeds  N  V.  Novlkov  as  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador to  Unlle<l  States. 

December  Ifi.  1947:  Fifth  session  of  Cov»n- 
cll  of  Foreign  Ministers  convened  In  London 
November  29.  adjourns  Indefinitely  after  fail- 
ure  to   reach    agreement   on   Germany. 

December  30.  1947:  Rumania's  King  Mich- 
ael abdicates  under  Communist  pressure 
after  which  Communists  esUbllsh  regime 
along  Soviet  lines. 

February  25.  1948;  Communists  stage  coup 
in  Czechoslovakia,  seize  control  of  govern- 
ment, and  subsequently  transform  country 
into  Soviet  style  of  "People's  I>emocracy." 

March  14-31.  1948  Congress  passes  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  (Marshall  plan)  and  au- 
thorizes initial  >5.3  billion  for  European  re- 
covery. 

March  17.  1948:  Britain.  Prance.  Belgium, 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg  sign  Brussels 
Treaty. 

The  treaty  established  a  50-year  alliance 
among  signatory  nations  against  armed  at- 
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tack    in   Europe.     It   provided    aibo   for   eco- 
nomic, social,  and   military  coof>eratlon. 

June  11,  1948:  Senate  approves  so-called 
■Vandenberg  resolution  supporting  principle 
of  UJS.  association  with  certain  types  of 
regional  collective   security   arrangemenU. 

June  19.  1948;  Congress  passes  peacetime 
selective  service  bill. 

June  24.  1948:  Soviets  institute  Berlin 
blockade  In  att.empt  to  force  United  States. 
Britain,  and  France  out  of  city:  Allies  re- 
sF>ond  with  counterblockade  and  initiate 
massive  airlift  to  relieve  beleaguered  Berlin. 
June  28,  1948:  Comlnform  expel  Tito's 
Yugoslavia  from  membership,  charging  doc- 
Ulnal  errors  and  hostility  toward  U.S.S.R. 
August  15.  1948;  Republic  of  Korea  is  pro- 
claimed with  Syngman  Rhee  as  President. 
The  Republic  was  formed  after  repeated 
failures  by  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
and  North  Koreans  on  the  formation  of  a 
government.  The  Soviets  would  not  permit 
UN.  supervised  elections  for  a  National 
Constituent  Assembly  in  its  zone.  The 
United  Nations  Commission  thereupon  rec- 
ommended elections  in  South  Korea  alone 
for  a  new  National  Assembly. 

August  25.  1948:  Soviet  Union  breaks  off 
consular  relations  with  United  States  when 
Washington  refused  to  surrender  Soviet  citi- 
zen against  her  will. 

September  9,  1948:  Korean  People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic  is  established  over  North 
Korea  under  presidency  of  Conununlst 
leader  Kim  n  Sung. 

The  Republic  claimed  authority  over  the 
entire  nation.  Its  Institutions  were  mod- 
eled after  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

October  28.  1946:  Stalin  charges  West  with 
aggression  In  Berlin. 

In  an  Interview  with  a  Pravda  correspond- 
ent, Stalin  charged  that  the  Western  Powers 
repudiated  two  agreements  relating  to  Ber- 
lin and  that  the  "policy  of  the  present  lead- 
ers of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
is  a  policy  of  aggression." 

November  6.  1948:  Soviet  leader  Malenkov 
stresses  peace  propaganda  theme  In  speech 
commemorating    Bolshevik    revolution. 

December  12.  194fti-Unlted  Nations  General 
Assembly  endorses  South  Korean  government 
as  only  lawfully  elected  one  and  establishes 
commission   to   aid   In  unifying  country. 

January  1949:  Soviet  bloc  establishes 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  for 
Intrabloc   economic   cooperation. 

January    20.    1949:    Harry    S.    Trtiman    is 
inaugurated  for  second  term  as  President. 
Februarys,  1949: 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  is  found  guilty  and 
is  sentenced  to  life  Imprisorunent  in  Hungary 
amid  protests  by  West. 

Joseph  Cardinal  Mlndszenty.  Roman  Cath- 
olic primate  of  Hungary,  arrested  In  Decem- 
ber on  charges  of  treason,  espionage,  and 
black  market  dealings,  was  brought  to  trial 
on  February  3  and  sentenced  by  the  Hun- 
garian Oovernment.  A  resolution  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  condemned  the 
Mlndszenty  trial. 

February  9,  1949:  Negotiations  continue  on 
Austrian  treaty  by  Big  Four  negotiators. 

February  2,  1949:  French  Communists  pro- 
test against  NATO  treaty  and  assert  policy 
of  nonreslstance  if  Soviet  Union  occupies 
France  as  other  Communists  in  other  coun- 
tries stress  same  line. 
March  4.  1949: 

FBI  arrests  Justice  Department  employee 
and  Soviet  diplomat  on  suspicion  of  espio- 
nage. 

•Valentin  A  Gubitchev.  a  Soviet  engineer 
working  for  the  United  Nations,  and  Judith 
Coplon,  an  employee  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment, were  arrested  In  New  York.  On 
June  30,  Miss  Coplon  was  convicted  as  a 
Soviet  spy  and  sentenced  from  40  months  to 


10  years.     Trial  for  the  charge  for  conspiracy 
to  commit  espionage  with  Gubitchev  was  set 
for  a  future  date. 
April  1,  1949: 

Soviet    Government    protests    formally    to 
member  states  of  NATO. 

At   the   bej^innlng  of  the  year   the  Soviet 
Foreign    Ministry    denounced    the    proposed 
NATO  treaty   as  a  reflection  of   alleged   ag- 
gressive Anglo-American  aims. 
April  4.  1949: 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  signed  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Signatories  to  the  treaty  were  the  foreign 
ministers  of  Great  Britain.  France.  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Italy.  Portu- 
gal, Denmark,  Iceland.  Norway,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada.  The  treaty  provided  for 
mutual  aid  against  aggression  within  the 
North  Atlantic  area.  It  provided  also  for 
close  cooperation  in  military  planning,  train- 
ing, and  arm.s  production  under  the  direction 
of  a  North  Atlantic  Council. 
April  20.  1949: 

Adm.   Alan   G.   Kirk   succeecU   Gen.   W.   B. 
Smith  as  U.;3.  Ambassador  to  Soviet  Union. 
May  1949: 

Belgium.  Denmark,  France.  Ireland.  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands.  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  United  Kingdom  sign  Statute 
of  Council  of  Europe. 

On  August  8.  the  Committee  of  Ministers 
recommended  that  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Ice- 
land be  brought  into  the  membership. 
Greece  and  Turkey  accepted  Inunedlately. 

May  4.  1949  'Western  Powers  and  Soviet 
Union  formally  agree  to  lift  Berlin  blockade 
and   counterblockade. 

May  23.  1949:  Wert  German  Federal  Re- 
public comes  Into  existence  after  Western 
Parliamentary  Council  adopts  basic  law  for 
establishing  republic. 

May  23-June  20,  1949:  Big  Pour  foreign 
ministers  meeting  in  Paris  fall  to  agree  on 
proposed  German  reunification  and  peace 
treatv. 

June  29.  1949:  United  States  completes 
evacuation  of  occuprntion  forces  from  South 
Korea. 

August  1.  1949: 

United  States  and  Great  Britain  formally 
ask  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Rumania  to  Join 
m  appointing  commissions  to  consider  their 
violations  of  human  rights  provisions  of 
I>eace  treaties. 

On  September  14  the  Communist  govern- 
ments rejected  the  Anglo-American  proposal. 
August  7,  1949:  Hungarian  Government 
proclaims  tstabllshment  of  People  ?  R*-p'^ta- 
11c  and  adopts  constitution  alon^-  j-  ■•  let 
naodel. 

August  24.  1949;  President  Truman  pro- 
claims NATO  treaty  in  effect  after  ratifica- 
tions by  signatory  governments  are  deposited. 
September  1949:  Soviet  Union  denounces 
friendship  and  mutual  assistance  treaty  with 
Yugoslavia  as  other  satellite  states  take 
similar  action. 

September  21.  1949  Wept  German  Federal 
Government  formally  begins  in  Bonn  with 
promulgation  of  occupation  statute  and 
establishment  of  Allied  High  Commission  to 
replace  military  government. 

September  23.  1949:  President  Truman  re- 
ports detection  of  first  Soviet  atomic  ex- 
plosion. 

September  24.  1949:  Laszlo  Rajk.  Hungar- 
ian Communist  leader,  is  sentenced  to  death 
for  treason  and  hanged  on  October  15. 

October  1 .  1949 :  Chinese  Communists  pro- 
claim People's  Republic  of  China. 

October  6.  1949:  President  Truman  signs 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  providing 
more  than  $1  billion  for  military  aid  pri- 
marily to  NATO  members. 

October  7,  1948:  Soriets  establish  German 
Democratic  Republic  in  Soviet  Zone  of  East 
Germany. 
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i.'32: 


Or'rbfr  ;4  ::*-i9  Leaders  of  American 
Coniiminist  Party  ttre  convicted  for  con- 
spiracy to  advocate  violent  overthrow  of 
Government  and  sentenced  to  fines  and 
Imprisonment. 

November  22,  1949:  Hungarian  Government 
announces  arrest  of  Robert  A.  Vogeler.  Amer- 
ican IT.  &  T  executive,  allegedly  on  charges 
of  sabotage  and  espionage. 

November  29.  1949:  Cominform  calls  for 
overthrow  of  Tito's  government  and  appeals 
for  organization  of  European  workers  in 
campaign   against   Western   •Imperialism." 

December  8.  1949 :  Nationalist  Chinese  Com- 
plete withdrawal  from  mainland  China  to 
Formosa   ( Taiwan ) . 

December    10.    1949:    Chinese   Conununlsts 
conquer  nearly  all  China. 
December  14.  1949: 

Tralcho  Rostov  is  found  gviUty  in  Bulgaria 
as  United  States  denies  implication. 

The  Bulgarian  Communist  leader  was 
found  guilty  of  treason  and  espionage;  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  executed  on  December 
16.  On  the  20th  U.S.  Minister  E)onald  Heath 
denied  Communist  charges  that  he  was  Im- 
plicated in  the  Kostov  "conspiracy  "  On 
January  19,  1950.  Mr.  Heath  was  declared 
persona  non  grata  by  the  Bulgarian  regime 
and  his  recall  requested.  On  February  20. 
the  United  States  suspended  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Bulgarians. 
January  21,  1950: 

Alger  Hiss  Is  found  guilty  of  perjury. 
The  former  State  Department  oflBclal 
denied  any  Communist  aflBliatlons.  He  also 
denied  turning  over  State  Department  se- 
crets to  the  Soviet  Union  before  World  War 
n.  Mr.  Hiss  was,  however,  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  on  January  25  to  a  prison  term 
of  5  years,  as  a  result  of  a  second  trial. 

January  29.  1950:  United  States  agrees  to 
provide  arms  and  equipment  to  members 
of  NATO 

January  31.  1950:  President  Truman  In- 
structs Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  con- 
tinue with  work  on  hydrogen  bomb. 

February  11.  1950:  Senator  Joseph  R.  Mc- 
Carthy, Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  charges 
57  Communists  work  in  State  Department; 
State  Department  denies  charge 

February  14,  1950:  Sino-Sovlet  30-year 
treaty  of  alliance  Is  signed. 

February    17-20.    1950:     Hungarian    court 

convicts    and    sentences    Robert    A.    Vogeler, 

American  IT.  &  T.  executive,  to  15  years  in 

prison  allegedly  for  sabotage  and  espionage. 

March  7.  1950: 

Judith  Coplon.  former  Justice  Department 
employee,  and  Soviet  diplomat  Valentin  A. 
Gubitchev  are  convicted  of  being  Soviet 
spies. 

The  Coplon  conviction  was  reversed  by 
US.  Court  of  Appeals  In  New  York  on  De- 
cember 5  on  legal  technicalities.  Gubitchev 
was  sentenced  to  15  years  In  prison,  but  the 
sent-ence  was  suspended  on  his  promise  never 
to  rettma  to  the  United  States.  On  March 
20.  the  Soviet  diplomat  returned  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

March     15-19.     1950:      Communist     World 
Peace  Congress  meets  in  Stockholm.  Sweden, 
and  Issues  "Stockholm  Peace  Appeal." 
April  8.   1950: 

Soviets  shoot  down  American  patrol  plane 
over  Baltic. 

In  the  exchange  of  notes  that  followed 
the  Incident  the  United  States  denied  that 
the  unarmed  plane  transgressed  Soviet  ter- 
ritory and  asked  for  an  apology,  punish- 
ment for  the  offenders  and  an  appropriate 
indemnity  The  Soviets  rejected  the  charges. 
May  1950: 

Soviets     highlight      "peace"'      propaganda 
drive  with   dissemination   throughout  world 
of  Stockholm  "Peace  Appeal." 
May  23,   1950: 

FBI    arrests    Harry    Gold    on    charges    of 
carrying  on  espionage  for  Soviet  Union. 
June  6,  1950: 


East  Germans  and  Poles  establish  frontier 
at   Oder-Neisse   line   In   treaty   agreement. 
June  9.  1950: 

Soviet  Union's  Cominform  Journal,  For  A 
Lasting      Peace,      urges     strengthening      of 
"peace  "    movement    and   charges   West   with 
war  preparations. 
June  16.  1950: 

FBI  arrests  David  Greenglass  as  suspected 
atom  spy   in   Gold-Fuchs  spy  ring. 
June  25,  1950: 

Communist  forces  from  North   Korea  in- 
vade South  Korea. 
June  27.  1950  : 

United  States  enters  Korean  war. 
President  Truman  ordered  American  air 
and  sea  forces  to  support  the  South  Korean 
troops.  He  further  ordered  the  Seventh 
Fleet  to  prevent  any  attack  on  Formosa  or 
an  att-ack  from  Formosa  on  the  mainland, 
and  announced  Increased  military  aid  to  the 
Philippines  and  Indochina.  On  the  30th. 
Mr.  Truman  authorized  American  Air  Force 
missions  above  the  38th  parallel,  ordered 
a  naval  blockade  of  the  Korean  coMt.  and 
authorized  the  use  of  American  ground 
units  In  the  Korean  war 
June  30.  1950: 

Cominform    press    charges    United    States 
with    "aggression"  In  Korea. 
July  17.  1950: 

FBI  arrests  Julius   Rosenberg  on   charges 
of  engaging  In  atomic  espionage  for  Soviet 
Union  In  Puchs-Gold  spy  ring. 
August  18,  1950: 

FBI  seizes   Morton   Sobell.   eighth   atomic 
spy   suspect   In   Fuchs-Gold   spy  ring. 
August   18.   1950: 

United  Nations  forces  stop  Communist 
drive  at  Taegu.  about  sixty  miles  from  Pu- 
san,  Korea. 

September  5.  1950: 

U.S.    fighter    planes    shoot    down    Soviet 
bomber  off  western  Korea. 
September  12-19,  1950: 

Western  Big  Three  decision  to  liberalize 
policies  on  West  Germany  provokes  Soviet 
criticism. 

At  a  meeting  in  New  York  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  United  States.  Britain  and 
France  agreed  upon  a  more  liberal  policy 
toward  Western  Germany.  They  further 
agreed  to  include  a  West  German  contingent 
In  a  united  Western  defense  force.  The 
Soviet  bloc  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  In 
conference  at  Prague  on  October  20-21  de- 
nounced the  Western  decisions,  opposed 
West  Germany's  remilitarization,  and  called 
for  German  unification  and  a  German  peace 
treaty. 

September  1&-16.  1950: 
American   and   South   Korean   forces  land 
at  Inchon  and  advance  toward  38th  parallel. 
September  23,  1950: 

Congress  passes  Internal  security  bill  call- 
ing   for    registration     of    Communists     and 
Communist     "front  "   organizations. 
October  9,    1950: 

General    MacArthur,    Commanding    Gen- 
eral  of  U.N.   forces,  orders  crossing  of  38th 
parallel  and  In  three  weeks  approaches  Man- 
churlan  border. 
October  23,  1950: 

Justice    Department    begins    roundup    of 
86  alien  Communists  for  deportation  under 
Internal  Security  Act. 
November  26,  1950: 

Chinese  Communist  forces  Intervene  en 
masse  in  Korean  war  and  by  end  of  year 
drive  U.N.  forces  back  to  area  of  38th 
parallel. 

December  9,  1950: 

Harry    Gold    Is   sentenced    to    30    years    In 
prison  for  engaging  In  Soviet  espionage. 
December  16.  1950: 

President    Truman    declares   state    of   na- 
tional emergency. 
December  18-19.  1950: 

General  Elsenhower  Is  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  of  NATO  forces  with  head- 
quarters In  Paris. 


December  29.  1950:  President  Truman 
signs  bill  authorizing  use  of  $38  million  of 
Marshall  plan  funds  to  aid  Yugoslavia 

April  3.  1951:  United  Nations  forces  halt 
Communists'  first  spring  offensive  In  Korea 
and  counterattack  across  38th  parallel. 

April  11.  1951:  General  MacArthur  Is  re- 
lieved of  commands  In  Far  East  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Gen.  Matthew  Rldgway. 

May  15.  1951:  Chinese  Communist  and 
North  Korean  forces  launch  second  spring 
offensive  and  withdraw  after  week  of  heavy 
losses 

May  27.  1951:  Chinese  Communists  an- 
nounce "peaceful  liberation"  of  Tibet  after 
military  Invasion. 

June  20.  1951:  FBI  arrests  17  Communist 
leaders. 

June  23.  1951: 

Soviets  give  hint  of  accepting  armistice 
talks  in  Korea. 

Soviet  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Jacob  A.  Malik  Indicated  In  a  vaguely 
worded  radio  broadcast  over  an  American 
network  Soviet  wishes  for  a  cease-fire  and 
armistice  talks  in  Korea.  On  June  25.  Presi- 
dent Truman  expressed  the  Oovernment"s 
willingness  to  negotiate.  On  June  29. 
General  Rldgway  broadcast  to  the  Commu- 
nist commander  In  chief  In  Korea  a  pro- 
posal to  negotiate  an  armistice  Subse- 
quently. Communist  and  United  Nations" 
military  leaders  conferred  on  a  negotiated 
peace,  though  Intermittent  fighting  on  a 
reduced  scale  continued 

July  4,  1951:  William  N.  Oatls.  American 
newsman,  is  sentenced  to  10  years  Imprison- 
ment by  Czechoslovak  court  on  espionage 
charges. 

July  26.  1951 :  Ffll  arrests  more  "second- 
string  "  Communists 

August  28,  1951:  FBI  seizes  seven  leading 
Hawaiian  Communists 

August  30,  1951:  Philippines  and  United 
States  conclude  mutual  defense  pact  In  first 
of  series  of  security  pacts  between  antl- 
Communlst  powers  in  Par  East 

September  8.  1951 :  Peace  treaty  for  Japan 
Is  signed  at  San  Francisco  by  delegates  of 
Japan  and  48  other  powers  without  adher- 
ence of  Soviet  and  other  Communist  dele- 
gates who  boycott  final  session. 
September   10.   1951  : 

Western  foreign  ministers  confer  on 
measures  to  contain  Soviet  aggression. 

Meeting  In  Washington  in  a  2-day  confer- 
ence, the  foreign  ministers  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  agreed  on 
plans  for  a  German  'pe&ce  contract  "  to  re- 
place the  occupation  statute  and  on  the 
Integration  of  West  German  forces  In  a  Eu- 
ropean army 

September  14,  1951:  Western  Powers  an- 
nounce Intention  of  persisting  in  efforts  to 
conclude  Austrian  state  treaty  In  face  of 
Soviet  Intransigence. 

September  15.  1951:  12-natlon  NATO 
Council  confers  on  defense  matters  In 
Ottawa  and  recommends  Greek  and  Turkish 
admission  to  NATO. 

October  10.  1951 :  President  Truman  signs 
$7  48  billion  Mutual  Security  Act  of   1951 

October  26.  1951:  Battle  bill.  Imposing 
new  security  controls  on  East-West  trade. 
Is  signed  Into  law. 

November  1961:  Disarmament  talks  reach 
stalemate  In  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. 

November  14.  1951:  Yugoslavia  and  United 
States  conclude  arms  aid  pact  under  mutual 
security  program. 

November  21.  1951:  Soviets  demand  revo- 
cation of  Mutual  Security  Act.  particularly 
section  relating  to  Soviet-bloc  escapees  and 
residents;    United   States  rejects   protest. 

December  27.  1951:  Korean  armistice  talks 
continue  In  stalemate  on  Issue  of  prisoner 
exchange  and  building  of  airfields  In  North 
Korea  during  armistice 

January  1952:  World  Communists  stress 
"peace"  propaganda  theme.  ^ 


February  20-25.  1952:  NATO  Cotmcil, 
meeting  In  Lisbon,  agrees  to  reorganize 
NATO  and  adopts  goal  of  60  divisions  In 
West  Europe  before  end  of  1952. 

February  22.  1952:  Communists  charge 
United  Nations  forces  in  Korea  with  germ 
warfare  and  continue  making  chfu-ges 
throughout  Korean  war 

March  10.  1952: 

Soviet-Western  Allies  deadlock  over  Ger- 
many continues. 

The  Soviet  Government  dellTered  notes  to 
the  United  Stat^,  Britain,  and  France  calling 
for  a  four-jKJwer  conference  to  dtaciiss  the 
reunification  and  rearmament  of  Germany. 
On  March  23,  the  Western  Powers  replied  in 
notes  drafted  identically  that  they  wcnild 
consider  the  formation  of  sn  all -German 
Government  solely  on  the  basis  of  free  elec- 
tions. Such  a  government  sliould  be  free  to 
join  the  European  army  and  participate  in 
security  agreements  with  other  states.  The 
note  further  declared  that  the  German  fron- 
tiers drawn  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  of 
1945  were  subject  to  revision. 

March  SI,  1&62:  Soviet -organized  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Democratic  Lawyers 
formally  charges  United  States  with  germ 
warfare  In  Korea. 

April  2.  1952:  George  F.  Kennan.  State 
Depwirtment  Soviet  specialist,  becomes  US. 
Ambassador  to  Soviet  Union  succeeding  Adm. 
Alan  O.  Kirk. 

April  29.  1952:  Aiizus  security  treaty  be- 
tween Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  United 
States  enters  into  force. 

May  27,  1052:  Treaty  setting  up  European 
Defense  Commiuiity,  with  related  agree- 
ments, is  signed  In  Paris. 

June  6,  1962:  Oeorgi  N.  Zarubln  succeeds 
A.  S.  Panyushkin  as  Soviet  Ambassador  to 
United  States. 

July  3,  1952:  U.S.  proposal  for  impartial 
investigation  of  Communist  germ  warfare 
charges  Is  vetoed  by  Soviets  in  U.N.  Security 
Council 

July  9,  1052:  Soviets  veto  U.S.  resolution 
presented  to  VH.  Security  Council  rejecting 
and  condemning  Communist  germ  warfare 
charges. 

July  14,  1952:  US  Air  Defense  Command 
charges  Soviet  planes  scout  Alaskan  coastline. 

August  5.  1952:  Federal  grand  Jury  con- 
victs 14  California  Communist  leaders. 

October  3,  1952:  Moscow  demands  recall 
of  Ambassador  Oeorge  F  Kennan  for  "slan- 
derous attacks  "  against  Soviet  Government. 

October  5-14.  1952:  19th  Congress  of  Com- 
munist Party  of  Soviet  Union  is  held  in 
Moecow. 

October  9.  1952:  Soviet  fighters  fire  on 
B^20  bomber  near  Soviet-occupied  Yuri  Is- 
land north  of  Japan. 

October  13  December  17.  1962:  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  holds  hearings 
in  New  York  on  activities  of  American  cltl- 
Bens  employed  by  United  Nations. 

November  20,  1962:  Rudolf  Slansky, 
Czechoslovak  Communist  leader,  pleads 
guilty  to  treason  and  espionage  charges,  is 
sentenced  to  death,  and  executed  Decem- 
ber 3. 

December  24.  1952:  Stalin  Informs  New 
York  Times  correspondent  of  his  willingness 
to  meet  President-elect  Elsenhower  and  of 
his  favorable  vlewk  on  new  approach  to 
end  KoreaJi  wax. 

January  7,  1963 :  President  Truman  de- 
livers last  state  of  the  Union  message,  con- 
firms fact  that  United  States  hsis  hydrogen 
bomb,  and  warns  Stalin  of  destructive  con- 
sequences of  hydrogen-atomic  war. 

January  16.  1963:  American  casualties 
reach  128.971  as  Korean  war  continues. 

January  20,  1953:  General  of  the  Army 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Is  sworn  in  as  34th 
President  of  United  States. 

January  21,  1953:  13  leaders  of  CPU8A 
are  convicted,  making  record  of  convlrtlcns 
of  all  accused  Communist  leaders  brought 
to  trial  since  1949. 


January  27  1953  William  W.  Remington, 
former  Commeice  Department  economist,  is 
ooiivlcted  of  perjury  on  two  counts  and  later 
sentenced  to  priaan. 

February  6.  1963 :  Negotiations  for  Aus- 
trian State  Treaty  continue  deadlocked  as 
Soviets  refuse  to  discuss  existing  treaty 
drafts. 

February  18.  1953:  Senator  Joseph  R 
McCarthy.  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  carries 
on  probe  into  State  Depxartment  and  Voice 
of  America. 

February  23.  1963:  Captured  American 
fliers  in  Korean  war  "confirm""  germ  warfare 
charge.  Communists  state. 

February  28,  1953:  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Yugoslavia  sign  Balkan  Pact.  5-year  treaty 
of  "friendship"   and   "collaboration." 

March  5.  1953:    Stalin  dies  at  9:50  p  m. 

PAHT  IV.  FROM  COl-D  WAB  TO  '"PIACETUL  CO- 
EXISTENCE,"" OLD  PROBIXM.S  AND  NEW  CHAL- 
LENGES   IN    A    NEW    AGE,    lBS3-«0  ' 

The  last  7  years  produced  a  revolution  in 
Soviet -American  relations.  These  were  years 
of  detente  and  diversion  in  Soviet  foreign 
policy,  liquidation  of  the  sharpest  points  of 
confilct  In  the  cold  war.  crisis,  adjustment 
and  consolidation  within  the  Communist 
bloc,  and  a  spreading  belief  among  Soviet 
leaders  of  a  shift  in  the  balance  of  world 
power  favorable  to  world  communism 
American  policy,  outgoing,  demonstrative, 
and  forceful,  focused  on  a  buildup  of  even 
greater  pressure  along  the  periphery  of 
the  Blno-Soviet  bloc.  Bipolarity  became  a 
global  confrontation  on  the  grand  scale.  But 
In  uhe  midst  of  these  countervailing  forces 
a  new  age  was  born,  the  space  age.  which 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  and  the 
Americans  instruments  of  long-range  deliv- 
ery. When  wedded  to  the  alrectdy  developed 
and  highly  refined  thermonuclear  capability, 
these  instrumenta  gave  each  the  cap>aclty 
fur  decisive  instantaneous  destruction. 

With  Stalin's  cte&th.  Soviet  Russia's  new 
leadership  Initiated  wliat  in  reelrospect  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  era  of  gradual  detente 
in  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Negotiations  for 
an  armistice  in  Korea,  then,  in  the  second 
year,  were  concluded  wltliln  3  months.  War 
in  Indochina  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  a 
negotiated  peace  within  less  tlian  a  year.  In 
kCay  1965.  the  first  major  break  occurred  in 
the  Soviet  position  In  Europe  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Austrian  State  TVeaiy  after 
a  decade  of  tedicms  and  sometimes  bitter 
negotiations.  The  first  pha*e  of  this  era 
of  detente  appeared  to  end  with  the  first 
"summit"  conference  of  heads  of  govern- 
n^nts  In  July  1956.  Henceforth,  Soviet  p>ol- 
Icy  seemed  to  have  been  more  intensely 
focused  upon  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  Blocked  In  Europe,  the 
Soviets  seemed  to  probe  for  '"soft"  spots  in 
the  colonial  areas  and  former  dependencies 
of  the  Western  Powers.  Bulganln  and  Khru- 
shchev completed  their  extraordinary  tour 
of  southern  Asia.  Coupled  with  the  launch- 
ing of  a  vigorous  trade  and  aid  campaign, 
this  unprecedented  venture  Into  personal 
diplomacy  demonstrated  concretely  the  new 
diversionary  thrust  erf  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

By  this  time  the  Instability  within  the 
so-called  collective  leadership  in  the  Soviet 
Union  seemed  to  have  lesfiened  as  Khru- 
shchev assumed  greater  authority  in  part- 
nership with  Bulganln  By  1957.  Khru- 
shcJiev,  having  effectively  consolidated  his 
power  within  the  party  apparatus,  conveni- 
ently disp>06ed  of  Bulganln  and  assumed 
dominating  power  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Khrushchev's  new  prominence  put  him  in 
the  position  to  impose  his  point  of  view 
which  was  deflneu  simply  ;.s  a  political 
detente  domestically,  internationally,  and 
within  the  Conununlst  bloc  This  chanelng 
view  had  widespread  ttr:':  r,^  for  Aiupr- 

Jcan  foreign  policy.  At  the  2'<Vn  Congress  of 
The  Sonet  Communi.'-  Parrv  m  February 
1956,     Khrushchev     end-'Aeu     hiy     rv^llcv    of 


detente  with  the  raiment  of  doctrinal  au- 
thority. The  enormous  growth  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  the  p)rospect6  for  equally  enor- 
mous expansion  of  Soviet  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  military  power  and  the  emerging 
"zone  of  peace" — els  he  described  the  Afro- 
Asian  neutralist  states — had  now  outanoded 
the  Leninist  concept  of  the  inevitability  of 
war  with  the  '"capitalist  camp."'  Khrushchev 
implied  further  that  "capitalist  encircle- 
ment"— the  traditional  boeey  of  Stalin"s 
era — was  no  longer  valid.  He  stated  cjite- 
gorically  his  belief  in  the  ultimate  victory  of 
communism,  arguing  that  "peaceful  coex- 
istence" was  the  only  valid  ba^is  upon  which 
Soviet  foreign  policy  could  be  based.  At  the 
21st  Congress  m  1959,  Khrushchev  reaffirmed 
this  same  doctrine,  asserting  that  in  the 
present  era  when  mutual  destruction  was  a 
reality  of  international  life  no  ottier  course 
than  "peaceful  coexistence"  was  rationally 
acceptable.  He  stated  emphatically  tliat  the 
era  of  "capitalist  encirclement"  had  now 
positi%-ely  ended  and  that  balance  of  world 
forces  had  shifted  decisively  away  from  the 
"capitalist  camp"  toward  the  "Communist 
camp." 

During  these  years  crises  occurred  along 
the  Turkish-Syrian  border,  the  LeOanon.  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Par  East,  and  in  Berlin, 
but.  however  grave  they  may  have  seemed 
at  the  lime,  they  did  not  alter  appreciably 
the  main  approach  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
foreign  policy.  It  is  still  unclear  whether 
or  not  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1958  was  Intended 
as  only  a  tactical  maneuver  to  achieve  larger 
political  objectives.  And  in  Khrushchev's 
words  are  to  be  taken  at  face  value — and  his 
power  to  control  policy  in  the  last  few  years 
seems  to  have  been  unquestioned— -even  the 
U-2  incident  and  the  calculated  act  ol 
wrecking  the  second  summit  conference  will 
not  necessarily  mean  a  drastic  change  of 
Soviet  policy  from  "f>eaceful  coexistence""  to 
a  renewal  of  the  cold  war.  Presently,  there 
is  senous  doctrinal  conflict  between  Com- 
munist China  and  the  S<^vlet  Union  over  this 
very  point.  Pel  ping  opposes  Khru&hchev"s 
doctrine  of  denying  the  Inevitability  of  war 
with  capitalism  and  argues  for  a  harder 
Stalinist  policy  in  world  affairs.  The  differ- 
ence between  both  points  of  view  is  one  of 
means  and  not  ends.  Both  seeks  the  de- 
struction of  '"world  capitalism,'"  one  by  an 
enormous  buUdup  of  {x>wer-in-being  to  be 
employed  in  a  ctanpaign  of  F>eaceful  attrl- 
tlcm;  the  other  by  direct  engagement,  con- 
frontation and  opjen  struggle. 

One  of  the  dominant  features  of  American 
policy  toward  Soviet  Russia  during  this  pe- 
riod seemed  to  be  a  vigorotos  assertion  of 
power  Energetic,  and  even  on  occasion  dar- 
ing. American  ix)licy  sought  to  create  pres- 
sures against  the  Communist  bloc  in  a  crit- 
ical confrontation  of  power.  Reflecting 
largely  the  thinking  of  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles.  American  policy  seemed  to  strive  for 
a  stage  beyond  containment. 

"Massive  retaliation"  was  the  term  used 
to  describe  the  general  strategical  conception 
within  which  American  policy  was  to  operate*. 
Some  of  the  practical  manifeptations  of 
this  policy  were;  (a)  the  creation  of  the 
European  Defense  Community  (EDC),  the 
Integration  of  West  Germany  Into  NATO,  and 
providing  for  the  defense  of  Europe  with  the 
distribution  of  missiles  and  nuclear  wnrhends 
among  the  NATO  forces:  (b)  the  deneutral- 
ization of  the  Formosa  Strait,  unleasing 
and  then  leashing  the  Nationalist  forces  on 
Taiwan,  and  ultimately  committing  the 
United  States  to  the  defense  of  the  offshore 
islands;  (ci  the  active  buildup  of  military 
and  economic  power  In  Indochina  against 
Communist  aggression,  including  considering 
the  idea  of  military  Intervention:  (d)  conclu- 
sion of  anti-Communist  mutual  defense 
pacts  with  the  free  peoples  of  Asia,  particu- 
larly the  founding  of  SEATO;  fe>  participa- 
tion In  the  formation  oi  the  Bnehdad  Pact 
fMKTO>;  (f)  proclamation  of  the  Elsenhower 
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doctrine  for  the  defense  of  free  peoples  In  the 
Middle  East  against  Communist  aggression: 
(g»  sending  of  troops  to  Lebanon  and  sup- 
port for  Turkey  In  the  Turkish-Syrian  crisis; 
(h)  providing  leadership  In  the  struggle 
against  communism  in  Latin  America  and 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
limitations  of  American  policy  in  dealing 
with  political  disturbances  In  the  Commu- 
nist world  were  revealed  by  the  decision  not 
to  Intervene  militarily  In  East  Berlin  during 
the  an ti -Communist  riots  of  1953  and  in 
Poland  and  Hungary  during  the  crises  of 
1956.  Following  the  tradition  established  in 
aiding  Yugoslavia,  the  United  States  would 
go  no  further  than  to  provide  temporary  ma- 
terial relief  to  the  East  Germans  and  nego- 
tiate economic  aid  agreements  with  Poland's 
Gomulka  regime 

Soviet-American  relations  in  this  period 
had  a  direct  Influence  on  American  domestic 
affairs  as  seen  in  the  increased  concern  over 
the  Communist  threat  from  within  the 
United  States.  Congress  passed  numerous 
anti-Communist  bills,  and  the  President 
signed  them  into  law.  The  administration 
took  further  measiires  to  safeguard  the  Na- 
tion against  internal  subversion.  And  com- 
mittees of  Congress  undertook  extensive  In- 
vestigations of  Communist  infiltration  in 
Government,  education,  defense  plants,  and 
religious  organizations. 

At  midpoint  in  1960  old  problems  and  new 
ones  continue  to  exacerbate  Soviet-American 
relations.     A    substantial    barrier    to    accord 
persists  In  the  Berlin  issue,  the  German  prob- 
lem,   and   the   general    problem   of  European 
security.     The  Berlin  Conference  of  1954,  the 
summit  conference  of  1955,  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters' Conferences  of  1955  and  1959,  and  the 
ill-fated  summit  conference  of  1960  failed  to 
resolve  these  questions.     Similarly,  the  cru- 
cial question  of  arms  control  continues  un- 
resolved     Instead    of   becoming   more    man- 
ageable   this    problem    has    become    further 
complicated    by    the    Soviet  development   of 
the  hydrogen  bomb.     Nuclear  stalemate  per- 
sists and  prospects  are  not  bright  for  a  dras- 
tic  change.     With    the   advent   of  the   space 
age  and  the  development  and  refinement  of 
long-range   rocketry,    the    last   advantage   of 
Insularity  ended  for  the  United  States.     In- 
stant massive  destruction  now  lies  within  the 
power  of  both  sides.     The  numerous  atomic 
Bnd  hydrogen  bomb  t«sts  In  1956-1958  seemed 
to  dramatize  globally   the   problem  of  arms 
control,  but  the  nuclear  powers,  though  con- 
tinuing a  self-imposed  restraint  on  testing  so 
far  as  is  publicly  known,  have  yet  to  settle 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  In  any 
arms  control   program,  nuclear  test  suspen- 
sion.    Perhaps,   the   only   really   bright  spot 
In  recent  Soviet-American  relations  has  been 
the  expansion  of  cultural  exchanges,  but  even 
In  this  Instance  the  positive  effects  are  purely 
atmospheric   and   do   not   In   any   direct   way 
•Iter  the  hard  fact  that  grave  political  ques- 
tions divide  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

March  5,  1953: 

Georgl  M.  Malenkov  assumes  Stalin's  posi- 
tion as  Chairman  of  Council  of  Ministers 
(Premier) . 

FVom  the  death  of  Stalin  to  the  assump- 
tion of  total  power  by  Khrushchev  the  Soviet 
Union  was  ruled  by  what  Soviet  leaders 
called  a  collective  leadership.  Comprising 
this  political  leadership  were  the  leading 
figures  in  the  Soviet  Presidium  and  Central 
Committee  during  Stallns  last  days,  notably 
Molotov,  Bulganln.  Kaganovlch.  Berla,  Zhu- 
kov.  Mikoyan,  Voroshilov.  aijd  Khrushchev 
March  14,  1953: 

Soviet  and  American  planes  exchange  fire 
off  Kamchatka  coast. 

According  to  an  Air  Force  announcement, 
the  American  plane,  an  RB-50  bomber,  was 
flying  a  weather  reconnaissance  mission  25 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Kamchatka.  The  plane 
returned  the  fire  after  the  MIG  shot  at  it 
without    warning.      The    U.S.    Government 
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filed  a  protest  In  Moscow  on  March  18  de- 
manding punishment  of  the  Soviet  pilot 
and  assurances  that  the  incident  would  not 
be  repeated.  On  March  23,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment rejected  the  American  protest, 
charging  that  the  plane  violated  Soviet  air- 
space. 

March  14,  1953:  Malenkov  resigns  from 
Secretariat  of  CPSU  Central  Committee, 
making  way  for  Khrushchev's  political  as- 
cendancy. 

March  15.  1953:  Soviet  Premier  Malenkov 
declares  East-West  conflicts  can  be  settled 
by  peaceful  means  in  address  to  Supreme 
Soviet. 

March  16,  1953: 

Senator  Knowland,  Republican  of  Cali- 
fornia, urges  Imposition  of  total  blockade  on 
Chinese  Communist  coast  and  move  for 
U.N.  condemnation  of  Soviet  Union  as  "sup- 
porter of  aggression"  in  Par  East. 

On  February  2,  President  Elsenhower  de- 
clared In  his  first  state-of-the-Unlon  message 
that  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  would  no  longer  deter 
Nationalist  Chinese  attacks  on  the  mainland. 
The  Straits  of  Formosa  had  been  neutralized 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war  by 
order  of  President  Truman 

March  19,  1953:  West  German  Bundestag 
approves  EDC  treaty  and  contractual  agree- 
ments; Bundesrat  takes  similar  action  on 
May  15.  making  way  for  exercise  of  greater 
West  German  sovereignty  and  entry  Into 
NATO 

March  25,  1953: 

Senate  Investigation  subcommittee  under 
Senator  ;,  McCarthy  launches  Investigation 
Into  State  Department's  oversea  libraries 

In  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
Louis  F.  Budenz,  a  former  American  Com- 
munist, Indicated  that  at  least  75  "  Com- 
munists were  cited  In  a  partial  list  of  writers 
whose  books  were  In  these  libraries.  Mr. 
Budenz  asserted  that  he  believed  a  "con- 
cealed Communist"  was  responsible. 

March  27,  1953:  Charles  E.  Bohlen.  State 
Department  Soviet  specialist,  is  confirmed  as 
Ambassador  to  Soviet  Union  by  74  to  13  vote 
of  Senate. 

March  30,  1953:  FBI  Director  Hoover  state* 
American  Commimlsts  have  gone  under- 
ground. 

Aprils.  1953: 

Secretary  Dulles  voices  skepticism  of  So- 
viet peace  drive. 

At  a  news  conference  Mr.  Dulles  said: 
"Nothing  that  has  happened,  or  which  seems 
to  me  likely  to  happen,  has  changed  the 
basic  situation  of  danger  in  which  we  stand. '• 
Three  "basic  facts"  remained,  he  said:  (1) 
The  Soviet  Union  was  still  a  "heavily  armed 
totalitarian  state"  under  the  dictatorship  of 
a  'small  group  "  that  controlled  "one-third 
of  the  people'  and  'the  natural  resources 
of  the  world;"  (2)  the  Soviet  leaders  re- 
mained basically  and  deeply  hostile  to  any 
other  state  that  did  not  accept  the  Soviet 
system;  and  (3)  the  Soviet  leaders  "do  not 
recognize  any  moral  Inhibitions  against  the 
use  of  violence."  The  Secretary  added  "I 
see  nothing  which  should  delay  or  hamper 
the  European  Defense  Community"  and  "the 
other  basic  policy  measures  that  we  are 
trying  to   take." 

Apr.l    12,    1953:    Ho  Chi    Mlnh's   Vletminh 
troops  numbering  40,000  invade  Kingdom  of 
Laos  as  war  In  Indochina  continues 
April  13,  1953: 

Australian  Government  grants  asylum  to 
Petrov  and  prepares  for  InvestlgaUon  Into 
espionage  charges. 

Vladimir  Petrov,  formerly  third  secretary 
and  consul  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Can- 
berra, had  requested  and  was  granted  polit- 
ical asylum.  Subsequently,  the  Australian 
Government  set  up  a  royal  commission  em- 
powered to  Investigate  evidence  of  espionage 
and  attempted  subversion  In  Australia.  The 
reports  of  the  commission  published  some- 
time later  disclosed  widespread  Soviet  es- 
pionage activity  In  Australia. 


April   16.   1953: 

President    Elsenhower    asks   Soviet    Union 
for  "deeds"  and  not  "mere  rhetoric  " 

In  a  major  declaration  of  American  for- 
eign policy  as  an  answer  to  the  Soviet  "peace 
offensive"  President  Elsenhower  challenged 
the  Soviet  Government  to  agree  to  an  "hon- 
orable armistice"  In  Korea  which  would  bring 
about  "free "  elections  In  a  united  Korea: 
"an  end  to  the  direct  "  and  "Indirect  attacks 
upon  the  security  of  Indochina  and  Malaya; 
"a  treaty  with  Austria  which  will  free  that 
country  from  economic  exploitation  "  and 
"from  occupation  by  foreign  troops";  "a 
broader  European  Community,  conducive  to 
the  free  movement  of  persons,  of  trade"  and 
"of  Ideas,"  a  community  which  was  to  in- 
clude a  "free  "  and  "united"  Germany  with 
a  government  based  upon  the  exercise  of  a 
"free"  and  "secret"  ballot,  and  finally,  to 
agree  to  the  "full  Independence"  of  the  satel- 
lite states. 

April  23-25,  1953:  NATO  Council  holds 
11th  meeting  In  Paris  and  approves  long- 
haul  concept  for  Western  defense. 

April  28,  1953:  Soviets  suggest  "Big  Five" 
peace  pact  to  Include  Communist  China. 

May    1953:    American    Communists    follow 
Soviet      pence"    line,     urge    "united    front" 
tactic,  and  broadening  base  of  party  action. 
May  11,  1953: 

British  Prime  Minister  Churchill  calls  for 
meeting  with  Soviets  "at  the  highest  level." 
The  Soviets  favored  many  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  suggestions  but  In  an  article  pub- 
lished in  Pravda  on  May  24  rejected  the  idea 
of  a  new  "Locarno  "  settlement  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  significance  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's proposal  for  a  "summit  conference  lies 
In  the  fact  that  It  eetabllshed  the  idea  for 
a  head  of  government  meeting  similar  to 
those  during  the  war.  In  the  thinking  of 
world  political  leaders.  Almoet  2  years  to 
the  week  the  first  postwar  "summit  "  con- 
ference convened  In  Geneva. 

May  15-16,  1953:  Czechoslovak  regime 
pardons  William  N.  OatU,  American  news- 
man. Imprisoned  for  3  years  for  alleged  es- 
pionage activities 

May  22,   1953:    World  Communists  declare 
"Peoples    Demand    Peace    Pact"    as    Soviets 
press  "peaceful  coexistence"  line 
May  28,  1953: 

President  Elsenhower  rejects  Independent 
action  In  Korea. 

Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  Republican,  of 
Ohio,  urged  the  administration  to  negotiate 
a  truce  in  Korea  If  possible,  but  If  unsxic- 
cessful,  to  act  Independently  of  the  United 
Nations  In  the  Far  East  The  President  dis- 
allowed any  go-it-alone  policy. 

June  1.  1953:   Rioting  breaks  out  In  Plzen 
(Pilsen)   and  other  areas  of  Czechoslovakia 
June  10,  1953: 

NATO  is  described  as  "weak"  In  report. 
The  second  annual  report  of  the  Supreme 
Allied     Commander     In     Europe     described 
NATO's    European   command    as    "still    crit- 
ically weak  to  accomplish  Its  mission  " 
June  17,  1953: 
Riots  erupt  In  East  Berlin. 
The  strikes  began  with  a  protest  on  labf)r 
conditions.     Subsequent  rioting  got  out   of 
control   and    Soviet   tanks   and   troops    were 
brought    In   to   bring   about   order.     A   state 
of    siege    was    proclaimed    and    maintained 
until  July  12      The  East  Berlin  riots  marked 
the   first  major  protest   against   Soviet   rule 
m   Eastern    Europe    that    provoked    physical 
violence  and  Soviet  military  Intervention 

June    19,    1953:    Julius    and    Ethel    Rosen- 
berg, convicted  atom  spies,  are  executed  at 
Sing  Sing  Prison. 
June  26,  1953: 

World  Communists  denounce  Roaenberg 
executions. 

Communist  criticism,  bitter  In  substance 
and  accompanied  by  mass  protests,  seemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  major  Soviet  campaign 
to  discredit  the  United  States  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 


July  1,  1953:  President  Elsenhower  re- 
jects Intervention  In  Eastern  Europe  to  aid 
antl-Communlst  uprisings. 

July  3.  1953:  Imre  Nagy  replaces  Rakosl 
as  Hungarian  Communist  head  and  Institutes 
radical  change  In  economic  plans. 

July  10,   1953: 

Berla.  Soviet  secret  police  head.  Is  dis- 
missed and  arraigned  on  treason  charges. 

Press  reports  at  the  time  Indicated  that 
Berla.  using  his  position  as  head  of  the 
powerful  Soviet  secret  police,  made  a  bid 
for  power,  but  was  struck  down  by  a  coali- 
tion within  the  collective  leadership. 

July  10.  1953:  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther 
replaces  Gen.  Matthew  B  Rldgway  as  Su- 
preme Comni.'\nder  of  NATO. 

July  27.  1953 :  Armistice  agreement  Is 
signed  In  Korea  ending  3  years  of  war;  armis- 
tice line  Is  established  roughly  along  38th 
parallel,  the  Initial  dividing  line  between 
North    and    South   Korea. 

July  27-August  16.  1953:  United  States  dis- 
tributes fotxl  parcels  to  East  Germans  in  Ber- 
lin totaling  some  2.600,000  parcels  In  first 
phase 

July  29,  1963: 

Soviet  Jet  fighters  shoot  down  American 
B-50  bomber  off  Vladivostok. 

According  to  a  Soviet  note  acknowledging 
the  action  by  the  Soviet  plnnes.  the  Amer- 
ican bomber  had  violated  Siberian  air  fron- 
tiers and  opened  fire  first  on  the  Soviet  air- 
craft. Of  the  17  men  aboard  the  plane  only 
1  wa«  known  to  have  survived.  The  United 
States  rejected   the  Soviet  note. 

August  8,  1953: 

Malenkov  stresses  peaceful  coexistence  In 
address. 

In  an  address  before  the  Supreme  Soviet, 
Premier  Malenkov  announced  that  there 
would  be  Increased  budgetary  allocations  to 
consumer  goods,  light  Industry,  and  agricul- 
ture. He  stressed  the  theme  of  peaceful  co- 
existence between  states  with  contrasting 
systems  and  announced  that  the  United 
States  no  longer  had  a  monopoly  on  the 
hydrogen  bomb. 

August  12,  1953:  Soviets  explode  hydrogen 
bomb 

September  2.  1953:  Secretary  Dulles  warns 
Chinese   Communists. 

September  12.  1953: 

Khrushchev  Is  named  to  politically  im- 
portant post  of  First  Secretary  of  CPSU's 
Central  Conamlttee. 

Khrushchev  was  now  in  a  unique  position 
to  build  support  for  his  ascendancy  to  total 
power.  As  First  Secretary,  he  was  In  con- 
trol of  the  party  apparatus  which  In  the 
svicceedlng  years  he  was  able  to  manipulate 
to  his  own  political  advantage.  Signifi- 
cantly. Stalin's  rise  to  power  stemmed  largely 
from  his  control  over  the  party  apparatus 
as  General  Secretary,  a  post  he  held  from 
the  early  1920s  until  his  death. 

October  1,  1953:  United  States  and  South 
Korea  conclude  mutual  defense  treaty. 

October  6-December  14.  1953:  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  tours  19  Far  Eastern  and  Middle 
Eastern  countries  as  President's  personal 
representative. 

October  6,  1953:  American  airmen  repu- 
diate alleged  germ  warfare  confessions  de- 
claring that  Communists  extracted  state- 
ments from  them  by  torture. 

October  12,  1953:  U.N.  Command  charges 
Communists  with  moving  militiu^y  aircraft 
Into  North  Korea  In  violation  of  armistice 
agreement. 

November  12,  1953-  World  Communists  put 
party  strength  at  25  million. 

November  26,  1953: 

Soviets  agree  to  confer  on  Germany. 

In  a  series  of  notes  beginning  on  July  15 
with  the  Western  proposal  for  a  conference 
on  Germany  and  Austria,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  tlie  Western  powers  finally 
agreed  to  confer  in  Berlin  In  January  1954  on 
the  subject  of  Austria  and  Germany  and 
easing  tensions.    Agreement  to  hold  the  con- 


ference was  reached  only  when  the  Soviets 
dropped  their  condition  that  Communist 
China  be  invited. 

December  14-lG.  1953: 

Secretary  Dulles  warns  of  "agonizing  re- 
appraisal" of  policy. 

At  the  12th  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
NATO  Council  in  Paris.  Secretary  Dulles  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  an  "agonizing  re- 
appraisal" of  American  policy  toward  Bu- 
rop>e.  The  warning  was  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  persuade  Belgium.  Italy,  the  Neth- 
erlands. Luxembourg.  and  particularly 
France  to  complete  ratification  of  the  EDC 
treaty.  Described  as  the  strongest  effort  by 
the  United  States  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Allies,  the  Dulles  warning  was  critically  re- 
ceived In  certain  quarters  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. At  a  press  conference  later  Mr.  Dulles 
remarked,  that  if  the  West  European  na- 
tions "decide  to  conunlt  suicide  they  may 
have  to  commit  It  alone." 

December  21.  1933:  Soviet  Union  agrees  to 
confer  on  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  as 
proposed  by  President  Elsenhower  In  U.N. 
address  on  December  8. 

December  23,  1953:  Vletminh "s  Communist 
forces  numbering  20,000  relnvades  Laos  and 
reach  frontier  of  Thailand,  severing  Indo- 
china In  a  5-day  drive  across  Laos. 

December  23.  1953:  Berla,  former  Soviet 
police  head,  and  six  associates  are  sentenced 
to  death  and  executed  for  treason. 

January  12.  1954: 

Secretary  Dulles  lays  down  "massive  re- 
taliation" strategy  to  hold  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  New  York,  Mr.  Dulles 
warned  that  the  United  States  would  be 
prepared  to  meet  aggression  with  Instant  re- 
taliation "by  means  and  at  places  of  our 
own  choosing."  The  Secretary  disclosed  that 
President  Eisenhower  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  had  recharted  the  basic  se- 
curity strategy  of  the  Nation  in  an  effort 
to  "assure  the  stamina  needed  for  perma- 
nent" world  jjeace.  According  to  the  Sec- 
retary, they  had  decided  that  the  best  way 
In  which  to  deter  aggression  was  "to  de- 
pend primarily  upon  a  great  capacity  to  re- 
taliate Instantly." 

January  24,  1954:  Yuri  A.  Rastvorov.  So- 
viet espionage  agent  In  Japan,  asks  asylum 
in  United  States:  request  is  granted  on 
August  13. 

January  25-February  18,  1954: 

Berlin  Conference  of  Big  Four  Foreign  Min- 
isters deadlocks  on  German  reunification 
and  conclusion  of  Austrian  treaty. 

Some  of  the  p>olnts  In  dispute  were  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  Soviet  insistence  upon  the  Ger- 
mans themselves  undertaking  reunification 
procedures  without  interference  by  the  Big 
Four  (the  West  insisted  upon  reunification 
brought  about  under  Big  Four  responsibility 
and  through  genuinely  free  elections);  (b) 
Soviet  demands  for  guarantees  that  a  united 
Germany  would  shun  military  coalitions,  a 
restriction  on  German  sovereignty  the  West 
would  not  admit.  Mr.  Dulles  commented 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  '"no  Intention 
of  seriously  seeking  German  unity  with  free- 
dom" and  was  "actually  attempting  to  hold 
on  to  the  Soviet  position  In  East  Germany 
by  preventing  free  elections"  which  the  So- 
viets feared  would  "reject  the  present  im- 
posed regime." 

February  20.  1954:  Nikolai  E.  Khoklilov, 
Soviet  secret  police  agent,  seeks  political 
asylum  in  United  States  and  request  Is  sub- 
sequently granted. 

March  1,  26,  and  April  6.  1954:  United 
States  tests  three  thermonuclear  devices  In 
Pacific. 

March  8,  1954:  United  States  and  Japan 
concluded  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agree- 
ment. 

March  1-28.  1954: 

Tenth  Inter-American  Conference  Is  held 
in  Caracas.  Venezuela,  and  adopts    Declara- 


tion of  Solidarity  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
American  States  against  International  Com- 
munist Intervention." 

On  March  13,  the  Conference  adopted  the 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  17-1.  Only  Guate- 
mala voted  against  the  resolution.  Secretary 
Dulles  urged  adoption  of  the  resolution  as 
part  of  the  drive  for  collective  Inter-Amer- 
Ican  action  against  communism.  Mr.  Dulles 
stated  that  not  a  "single  country  in  this 
hemisphere  "  had  not  been  "penetrated  by 
the  apparatus  of  international  communism" 
The  resolution  condemned  communism  and 
suggested  general  and  specific  procedures  for 
coordinating  action  against  Communist  ac- 
tivities. 

March  13-May  7,  1954:  Dienblenphu,  key 
French  stronghold,  is  besieged  and  captured 
by  Communist  Vletminh  forces  as  war  in 
Indochina  reaches  critical  stage, 

March  19,  1954: 

Secretary  Dulles  explains  "new  look"  In 
defense  against  communism. 

In  a  review  of  the  "new  look"  foreign  and 
military  policy  of  the  Administration  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  declared  that  the 
purpose  of  the  policy  was  to  warn  the  Soviet 
Union  that  it  would  be  "hit  with  everything 
we  have"  If  it  attacked  the  United  States  or 
"our  vital  interests."  According  to  Mr. 
Dulles,  the  greatest  deterrent  to  war  was  a 
'capability  for  massive  retaliation  without 
delay."  This  did  not  mean  that  "every  local 
war  "  would  be  turned  Into  a  "general  war." 
Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  that  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  new  policy  was  its  element  of 
"selectivity  ■  which  enabled  the  free  world 
to  use  its  "special  resources"  to  the  "maxi- 
mum possible  advantage"  and  to  act  In  the 
most  effective  manner  against  each  threat 
as  it  arose. 

March  29,  1954: 

Secretary  Dulles  urges  "united  action"  to 
halt  Communist  advance  in  Indochina; 
President  reaffirms  policy  on  Intervention. 

In  a  major  address  before  the  Overseas 
Press  Club.  Secretary  Dulles  asserted  that  a 
Communist  victory  in  Indochina  would  lead 
to  Communist  domination  of  Southeast  Asia. 
"That  possibility  should  not  be  passively  ac- 
cepted but  should  be  met  by  united  action," 
the  Secretary  said.  The  Secretary  also  dis- 
closed that  the  Vletminh  Communist  rebels 
were  getting  extensive  military  aid  from  the 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc. 

On  the  following  day  President  Eisen- 
hower, who  had  approved  the  Secretary's 
speech  in  advance,  indicated  that  he  did  not 
plan  to  use  American  troops  in  Indochina. 
The  President  restated  the  view,  recognized 
as  basic  policy,  that  he  could  conceive  of  no 
greater  disadvantage  to  the  United  States 
than  to  employ  its  military  forces  In  great 
quantities  around  the  world  in  order  to  meet 
each  situation  as  it  arose.  American  policy, 
he  said,  was  to  strengthen  our  allies  suffi- 
ciently for  them  to  handle  local  situations 
alone  with  financial,  moral,  and  political 
assistance  and  with  United  States  military 
help  only  In  Instances  vital  to  the  United 
States. 

April  1,  1954:  Communist  Vletminh  forces 
invade  Cambodia  in  Indochina. 

April  9.  1954 :  Communist  press  denounces 
EDC  and  West  German  rearmament. 

April  16.  1954: 

Vice  President  Nixon  suggests  possibility 
of  American  intervention  in  Indochina  war. 

In  Washington.  Vice  President  Nixon  told 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  that  the  United  States,  as  a 
leader  of  the  free  world,  could  not  afford 
further  retreat  In  Asia  and  that  Indochina 
presented  a  most  urgent  problem.  Ameri- 
can troops  would  have  to  be  sent  into  Indo- 
china, he  said.  If  the  only  alternative  were 
to  permit  the  country  to  fall  Into  Com- 
munist hands.  Mr  Nixon  also  Indicated 
that  the  United  States  had  to  be  prepared 
to  assume  the  Initiative  In  Indochina  alone. 
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hoping  that  the  allies  would  cooperate. 
The  comment  by  the  Vice  President  stirred 
critical  comment  In  Congress  from  both 
parties.  On  April  19.  Secretary  IXilles  stated 
that  he  thought  it  was  "unlikely"  that  the 
United  States  would  Int&rvene. 

During  the  critical  months  of  the  fighting 
In  Indochina  the  United  States  poured  in 
extensive  aid  in  military  equipment  and 
supplies  to  stren^hen  the  French  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces. 

April  26-JuIy  21.  1954:  Geneva  conference 
on  Korean  and  Indochlnese  problems  is  held 
with  Communist  China  participating  and 
concludes  armistice  agreement*  for  three 
Indochlnese  states  ending  years  of  war  In 
Indochina. 

May  7,  1954:  Dienblenphu.  French  fortress 
in  Vietnam,  falls  before  Vietminh  Com- 
munist onslaught. 

May  17,  1954:  United  States  expresses 
alarm  at  arms  shipments  to  Guatemala  from 
Communist  Poland. 

May  19,  1954:  United  States  and  Pakistan 
sign  Mutual   Defense  Assistance  Agreement. 

June  26-28.  1954:  Communist  Chinese 
Prime  Minister  Chou  En-lal  reaffirms  adher- 
ence to  "five  principles"  of  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" In  visit  to  India. 

June  29.  1964:  Antl-Communi.st  Junta  led 
by  Castillo  Armas  overthrows  regime  of 
Jacobo  Arbenz  Guzman  In  Guatemala:  Ar- 
benz  flees  to  Communist  Czechoslovakia. 

June  30,  1954:  President  Elsenhower  dep- 
recates •appeasement"  In  International  re- 
lations but  asserts  that  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" is  "the  hope  of  the  world." 

August  9.  1954:  Treaty  of  Alliance,  Politi- 
cal CXsllaboration.  and  Mutual  Assistance  Is 
slgmed  by  Greece.  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia 
(Balkan  Pact) . 

August  20  and  24.  1954:   President  Eisen- 
hower signs  into  law  antl-Ccmimunlst  bills. 
September  4.  1954: 

Soviet  Jet  fighters  shoot  doim  U.S.  Navy 
bomber  off  Siberia. 

The  Defense  Department  declared  that  the 
bomber  was  shot  down  while  on  a  "peaceful 
patrol  mission"  more  than  40  miles  from  the 
Siberian  coast.  Before  the  United  States 
could  lodge  Its  protest  to  Soviet  Russia 
against  the  "wanton"  and  "unprovoked  at- 
tack." the  Soviet  Government  charged  that 
the  American  plane  invaded  Soviet  territory 
and  fired  on  the  fighters.  The  United  States 
denied  the  charge  declaring  the  Navy  plane 
was  well  within  international  waters. 

September     6-8.      1954:      Delegates     from 
United    States,    Britain,    Prance,    Australia 
New    Zealand,    Pakistan,    Philippines,    and 
Thailand  meet  in  Manila  to  conclude  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  (SEATO) . 
September    27.    1954:    United    SUtes    and 
Canada    agree    on    construcUon    of    dUtant 
early  warning  line  of  radar  installaUons  as 
detector  of  any  Soviet  plane  attack. 
September  28-October  3,  1954: 
Western  Foreign  Ministers  confer  on  West 
Germany's  association  with  NATO. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Belgium  Canada 
Prance,  the  West  German  Federal  Republic' 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands.  Britain" 
and  the  United  States  meeting  in  London! 
drafted  arrangement*  for  the  restoration  of 
West  German  sovereignty  and  the  Inclusion 
of  West  Germany  into  the  Western  European 
Alliance.  '^ 

October  5,  1954: 

Trieste  problem  is  solved  as  Italy  Yugo- 
slavia. United  States,  and  Britain,  conclude 
memorandum  of  understanding  providing 
lor  division  of  free  territory  of  Trieste. 

The  Trieste  question,  involving  Yugoslav 
and  Italian  claims  to  the  territory  of  Trieste, 
had  long  been  a  serious  problem  growing  out 
of  World  War  II.  Prior  to  Titos  break  with 
the  Cominform,  Soviet  Russia  supported 
Yugoslavia's  claims,  using  the  issue  as  a 
means  to  stir  up  antagonisms  and  tensions 
i:.  Europe.     The  West  supported  Italy.    After 


Tito's  expulsion  from  the  Cominform,  Yugo- 
slavia moved  gradually  Into  closer  political 
association  with  the  Western  Powers.  TTie 
unsolved  Trieste  problem  proved  to  be  a  pow- 
erful deterrent  to  a  complete  harmony  of 
Interests.  The  solution  of  the  problem  In 
1954  had  the  effect  of  creating  a  greater  bond 
of  unity  between  NATO,  to  which  Italy  ad- 
hered, and  the  Balkan  Pact  which  linked 
Yugoslavia  indirectly  to  NATXD  through  Its 
commitments  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
October  22-23,  1954: 

NATO  Council  acts  on  West  German  par- 
ticipation. 

At  a  special  ministerial  session  In  Paris  the 
NATO  Council  signed  a  protocol  on  West 
Germany's  accession  to  NATO  together  with 
resolutions  coordinating  the  functions  of  the 
West  European  Union  with  NATO. 

October  26,  1954:  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission confirms  reports  of  series  of  nuclear 
detonations  in  Soviet  Union  In  September 
and  October. 

October  29.  1954:  Cominform  press  Inten- 
sifies propaganda  campaign  against  German 
rearmament. 
November  7,  1954: 

Soviet  M!g  fighters  shot  down  American 
reconnaissance  plane  near  Japan. 

The  plane  was  shot  down  while  on  a  rou- 
tine photo-mapping  operation  and  accord- 
ing to  Air  Force  authorities  was  "never  In 
Russian  territory"  and.  moreover,  did  not 
return  the  fire  when  atUcked.  The  United 
States  protested  against  the  attack.  The 
Soviets  responded  with  the  charge  that  the 
plane  had  "violated  the  state  border." 

December  2,  1954:  United  States  and  Na- 
tionalist China  conclude  mutual  defense 
treaty. 

December  17-18.  1954:  NATO  Council  ap- 
proves "forward  strategy"  for  defense  of 
Western  Europe  based  on  use  of  tactical 
atomic  weapjons. 

December  31,  1954:    House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Communist  Aggression  publishes  sum- 
mary report  outlining  In  detail  acts  of  Soviet 
aggression  and  subversion. 
January  29,  1955: 

Formosa  resolution  Is  signed  by  President 
Elsenhower  after  passage  in  Congress,  au- 
thorizing him  to  use  force  If  necessary  In 
Formosa  Strait  area. 

The  resolution  was  passed,  on  request  of 
the  President,  as  the  Chinese  Communists 
intensified  their  attacks  on  the  Nationalist- 
held  islands  along  the  mainland. 

February  5-11.   1955:    Nationalist  Chinese 
evacuate  Tachen  Islands  off  mainland  coast, 
leaving  them  to  Communist  Chinese. 
February  8,   1955: 

Molotov  reviews  Soviet  foreign  affairs  be- 
fore Supreme  Soviet. 

In  a  2! i -hour  speech  on  foreign  policy 
delivered  to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  Foreign 
Minister  Molotov  declared  that  the  Soviet 
Union  led  the  United  States  in  the  H-bomb 
race  and  was  prepared  to  win  an  atomic  war 
brought  on  by  American  "aggressors  •  The 
following  principal  points  were  made  In  the 
speech:  In  a  new  war  the  "rotten  social 
system  of  the  West  wo\ild  perish;  Communist 
China  had  a  rightful  claim  to  Formosa-  re- 
armament of  Weft  Germany  would  revive 
German  militarism  and  prevent  reunifica- 
tion: the  United  States  pursues  an  "aggres- 
sive" policy  as  opposed  to  Soviet  policy  based 
on  a  desire  for  "peace." 

MalenkoT  resigns  as  Soviet  Premier  and  is 
replaced   by  Nikolai  Bulganln. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  Mal- 
enkov  confessed  his  "guilt"  and  "responsi- 
bility" for  the  "unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs 
which  has  arisen  in  agriculture."  He  en- 
dorsed also  the  further  development  of  heavy 
Industry.  Previously,  Malenkov  had  placed 
great  emphasis  upon  consumer  production 
for  which  he  had  been  criticized  During 
the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  Khru- 
shciiev  assumed  the  moet  coni^lcuous  public 


position,  and  when  he  nominated  Bulganln 
as  Premier,  he  received  a  long  ovation  from 
the  delegates  present. 
February  24,  1965: 

Turkey  and  Iraq  sign  Baghdad  pact  of 
mutual  defense;  Britain  accedes  on  April  6, 
Pakistan  on  September  23,  and  Iran  on 
October  25. 

On  April  16,  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
demned this  Western-sponsored  military  alli- 
ance as  a  threat  to  Soviet  security.  In  Octo- 
ber and  November,  Foreign  Minister  Molotov 
warned  the  Iranians  that  membership  in  the 
pact  was  Incompatible  with  good  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  Baghdad  Pact  Council  met  on  November 
21-22  with  American  observers  present. 

April  6  10,  1955:  Communist -Inspired 
peace  conference  meeting  in  New  Delhi  with 
delegates  from  13  nations  calls  for  dlsarm.a- 
ment  and  peaceful  coexistence. 

May  6,  1955:  United  States  reaffirms  sup- 
port of  South  Vietnam's  antl-Commuuist 
leader.  Ngo  Dliih  Diem. 

May   6,   1955:     West  German   Federal   Re- 
public formally  becomes  member  of  NATO 
May  7.  1955: 

Soviet  Government  abrogates  wartime 
treaties  of  alliance  with  Britain  and  France. 
The  Soviet  action  was  taken  In  fulfillment 
of  a  threat  made  in  December  1954  that  If 
Britain  and  France  ratified  the  Paris  agree- 
ments to  rearm  West  Germany,  the  Soviet 
Government  Wculd  terminate  their  wartime 
treaties. 

May  11  14.  1955:  Soviet  Union  and  East 
European  states  conclude  treaty  of  alliance 
and  Joint  military  command  (Warsaw  Pact) 
at  Warsaw.  Poland,  to  enter  into  effect 
June  5. 

May  15,  1955: 

Austrian  State  Treaty  is  signed  In  Vienna 
by  Foreign  Ministers  of  Big  Four  and 
Austria. 

Conclusion  of  the  treaty  meant  the  termi- 
nation of  17  years  of  occupation  of  Ausuia. 
first  by  the  Germans  who  seized  the  country 
on  March  12,  1938,  and  then  by  the  wartime 
Allies  who  occupied  Austria  since  World 
War  II.  The  treaty  esUblished  Austria  as 
a  sovereign.  Independent  and  democratic 
state,  and  imposed  the  condition  of  neutral- 
ity on   East-West  relations. 

May  26-June  2,  1965:   Bulganln  and  Khru- 
shchev visit  Tito  and  issue  Joint  declaration 
of  friendship  and  cooperation,  thus  bringing 
to  end  temporarily  breach  exisUng  since  1948 
June  22,  1955: 

Soviet  MIG'8  fire  on  Navy  patrol  plane  over 
Bering  Sea. 

American  Government  asserted  that  the 
plane  was  over  International  waters  when 
attacked  by  the  MIGs.  The  Incident  was 
resolved  satisfactorily  when  the  Soviets 
agreed  to  pay  reparation  and  expressed  re- 
gret for  the  incident.  The  conciliatory  So- 
viet action  in  this  Incident  was  said  to  have 
stemmed  largely  from  lU  desire  to  contribute 
to  a  harmonious  international  mood  prior 
to  the  first  postwar  summit  conference 

June    30,    1955:    United    States    and    West 
Germany    conclude    mutual    defense    agree- 
ment. * 
July  18-23,  1955: 

Summit  conference  convenes  In  Geneva. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  seek 
ways  to  ease  International  tensions  Pres- 
ent were  President  Elsenhower,  British 
Prime  Minister  Eden,  French  Premier  Edgar 
Faure,  and  Soviet  Premier  Bulganln  The 
Foreign  Ministers  agreed  upon  a  four-point 
agenda:  German  reunification,  European  se- 
curity, disarmament,  and  improvement  of 
East-West  relations.  Agreement  on  substan- 
tive Issues  was  not  reached  at  the  conference 
but  discussion  was  deferred  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers  In  the  fall. 

The  final  directive  agreed  upon  by  the 
heads  of  governments  Instructed  the  Foreign 
Ministers  to  meet  In  Geneva  in  October  to 
confer  on  the  problem  of  German  reunlflca- 
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tlon  and  European  security  as  well  as  Im- 
provement and  development  of  East -West 
contacts. 

In  general,  some  observers  have  stated  that 
the  conference  produced  not  more  than  an 
artificial  climate  of  accord  In  East-West  re- 
lations. The  Soviet  Union  through  Its  world 
Communist  organizations  stressed  persist- 
ently the  general  theme,  "the  spirit  of 
Geneva."  When  the  Foreign  Ministers  con- 
ferred in  October  on  the  subjects  outlined  In 
the  summit  directive,  however,  the  irrecon- 
cillablllty  of  the  poeltions  held  by  the  nego- 
tiating powers   became  clearly  evident. 

July  23,  1955: 

Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
reveals  Soviet  record  of  broken  treaties. 

The  subcommittee  released  a  staff  study 
on  Soviet  treaties  with  a  statement  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  broken  almost  every  one 
of  some  1.000  treaties  and  agreements  con- 
cluded in  the  previous  38  years.  Senator 
Eastland,  Democrat  of  Mississippi,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  expressed  doubt  that 
•  during  the  history  of  civilization  any  great 
nation  has  ever  niade  as  perfidious  a  record 
as  this  In  so  short  a  time."  Mr.  Eastland 
further  questioned  the  value  of  any  treaty 
concluded  with  a  Communist  regime. 

August  4,  1955;  US.  Atomic  Energj-  Com- 
mission announces  detection  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosion In  Soviet  Union;  similar  announce- 
ments are  irade  on  September  4,  November 
10  and  25. 

September  9-13,  1955;  Soviet  Union  recog- 
nizes Federal  Republic  of  West  Germany  in 
high-level  diplomatic  talks  In  Moscow  and 
establishes  diplomatic  relations. 

September  20,  1955;  Soviet  Union  recog- 
nizes East  German  Democratic  Republic  as 
free  and  sovereign  state. 

October  27-November  16,  1955:  Big  Four 
Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  meeting  In 
Geneva  falls  to  resolve  problems  of  German 
reunification,  European  security  systems, 
disarmament,  and  development  of  East -West 
contacts. 

December  7-11,  1955:  Council  of  Economic 
Mutual  Aid  meets  In  Budap>est  and  takes 
measures  to  Integrate  Soviet  and  East  Euro- 
pean economies  and  trade. 

December  8,  1956: 

Secretary  Dulles  Issues  warning  on  Soviet 
tactics. 

In  an  address  before  the  Ulinols  Manu- 
facturers Association  in  Chicago,  Secretary 
Dulles  asserted  that  the  pxjetwar  decade  of 
violence  and  threat  seemed  to  ""have  under- 
gone an  eclipse  "  since  spring,  and  "we  are. 
It  seems,  In  a  new  phase  of  the  struggle 
between  international  communism  •  •  • 
[and]  freedom."  Soviet  rulers,  "balked  In 
their  effort  to  extend  their  influence  by 
force."  had  "picked  the  less-developed  areas 
of  the  world  as  targets  of  their  guile."  The 
Soviets  now  have  focused  their  efforts  on 
subversion  In  these  areas,  and  he  warned 
that  "we  must  act  on  the  assumption  that 
the  present  Soviet  policies  do  not  mark  a 
change  of  purpose,  but  a  change  of  tactics  " 
The  Secretary  also  declared  that  armed 
aggression  would  be  met  by  collective  action 
and  that  the  free  nations  were  'prepared  to 
Implement  this  political  warning  with  deter- 
rent power  " 

December  21,  1956:  Bulganln  and  Khru- 
shchev return  to  Moscow  after  visits  to 
India,  Burma,  and  Afghanistan  and  claim 
international  supp>ort  from  these  states. 

December  29,  1955:  Bulganln  and  Khru- 
shchev sharply  criticize  West  on  range  of 
outstanding  Issues  in  Supreme  Soviet  address 
on  return  from  Asian  tour. 

January  27-28,  1956:  Warsaw  pact  mem- 
bers meet  in  Prague  and  Include  East  Ger- 
man contingents  in  unified  armed  forces. 

January  28.  1966;  President  Elsenhower  re- 
jects Soviet  proposal  for  20-year  bilateral 
treaty  of  friendship  citing  substantive  arti- 
cles were  covered  by  "explicit  provisions"  in 
United  Nations  Charter. 


January  30.  1956:  United  States  and  Grciit 
Britain  reaffirm  policies  on  defense  of  West 
Berlin. 

February  5,  1956:  Soviets  pwotest  against 
U.S.  violations  of  airspace  with  meteorologi- 
cal balloons. 

February  14-25.  1956: 

Twentieth  Congress  of  CPSU  meets  in 
Moscow,  adopts  Khrushchev's  thesis  "peace- 
ful coexistence,"  and  approves  sixth  5-year 
plan 

In  his  main  report  to  the  congress,  Khru- 
shchev laid  down  the  general  principle 
asserting  that  war  was  not  now  Inevitable. 
The  basis  for  this  assertion  was  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  expansion  of 
Communist  pwwer  as  symbolized  in  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  bloc,  and  the  creation  of  a  vast  "zone 
of  peace"  of  neutralist  states.  As  a  conse- 
quence, ""peaceful  coexistence,"  by  Soviet 
definition,  was  now  an  acceptable  and  prac- 
ticable doctrine. 

In  a  secret  speech  delivered  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Congress,  Khrushchev 
launched  his  antl-Stalln  campaign.  Severely 
critical  of  Stalin's  excesses,  this  si>eech  had 
a  great  Influence  on  the  course  of  future 
events  In  the  Communist  world. 

March  8.  1956;  Riots  erupt  in  Tiflls.  Geor- 
gia, U.SB.R  in  protest  against  Khrushchev "s 
anti-Stalin  campaign. 

March  19.  1956:  President  Eisenhower  cites 
shift  of  Soviet  tactics  In  special  message  to 
Congress 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid,  Mr.  Eisenhower 
warned  of  the  "new  turns"  in  Soviet  policy. 
He  further  warned  of  Soviet  military 
strength  and  the  strength  of  Its  Communist 
allies.  The  President  went  on:  "There  Is 
nothing  here  to  warrant  a  slackening  of  our 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  common  defense  of 
the  free  world.  We  must  assume  that  Soviet 
expansionism  has  merely  taken  on  a  some- 
what different  guise  and  that  its  fundamen- 
tal objective  Is  still  to  disrupt  and,  in  the 
end.  to  dominate  the  free  nations." 

March  21  and  April  2.  1966:  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  reports  two  nuclear  tests  in 
Soviet  Union;  other  tests  are  held  on  August 
24  and  30,  September  2  and  10,  and  Novem- 
ber 17. 

April  17.  1956:  Soviet  Union  dissolves  Com- 
munist   Information    Bureau    (Cominform). 

April  18-27,  1966:  Bulganln  and  Khru- 
shchev visit  Great  Britain. 

April  26,  1956:  Commerce  Department  re- 
laxes licensing  requirements  on  export  of 
nonstrategic  goods  to  Soviet  bloc  countries 
In  Europe. 

May  4-July  23,  1966:  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission conducts  nuclear  weapons  tests  in 
Pacific;  hydrogen  bomb  is  dropped  from 
aircraft  In  test  on   May  20-21. 

June  1.  1966: 

Dmitri  T.  Shepilov  relieves  Moloto\'  as 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 

June  1-23,  1956: 

Tito  makes  ofiBcial  visit  to  Soviet  Union 
and  concludes  governmental  and  party 
agreements  with  Soviet  leaders  solidifying 
Soviet-Yugoslav  ties. 

June  28-29,  1956: 

Riots  break  out  In  Poznan,  Poland,  result- 
ing in  serious  casualties. 

The  Poznan  riots  were  the  second  massive 
protest  demonstration  against  communism 
In  Eastern  Europ)e.  The  regime  was  now 
compelled  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  economic  and  political  griev- 
ances of  the  Polish  people.  The  riots  seemed 
to  unleash  forces  In  Poland  that  culminated 
in  the  October  crisis  4  months  later. 

July  10,  1956: 

Soviet  Government  protests  against  alleged 
American  violations  of  airspace. 

The  Soviet  Government  charged  that 
American  military  aircraft  had  "grossly 
violated "  Russian  airspace  on  July  4,  5, 
and  9  in  flights  over  Western  Soviet  Russia. 
The  United  States  denied  the  charges  and 
rejected  the  protest. 


August  4,  1956: 

President  Eisenhower  responds  to  Bul- 
ganln letter  on  disarmament  and  disengage- 
ment. 

In  his  letter  responding  to  that  of  Bul- 
ganln's  of  June  6,  Mr.  Elsenhower  stressed 
the  need  for  "supervisory  mechanisms"  in 
a  disarmament  plan  and  noted  that  he  ac- 
cepted Soviet  proposals  "for  ground  inspec- 
tion on  the  assumption  that  you  would 
agree  to  my  proposal  for  aerial  inspection 
land]  exchange  of  military  information.'" 
Concerning  military  forces  in  Germany,  the 
President  declared  that  this  problem  could 
not  be  dealt  with  as  an  "'isolated  matter" 
and  reminded  Bulganln  of  the  "common 
responsibility  "  agreed  upon  at  the  Geneva 
"summit "  conference  for  German  reunifica- 
tion. 

October  16,  1956: 

President  Elsenhower  announces  decision 
to  continue  economic  aid   to  Yugoslavia. 

Continued  American  aid  to  Yugoslavia  was 
made  contingent  upon  the  President's  de- 
termination as  to  whether  or  not  it  was 
in  America's  best  interest.  Since  the 
Khrushchev-Bulganln  visit  to  Yugoslavia  in 
1955  and  Tito's  return  visit  to  Moscow  In 
1966,  Yugoslavia  had  seemed  to  gravitate 
more  conspicuously  into  closer  allnement 
with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

October  19-21,  1966; 

Polish  Communist  leaders  defy  Soviet  del- 
egation headed  by  Khrushchev  and  elect  new 
anti-Stalinist  Politburo  headed  by  Gomulka. 

There  were  days  of  grave  crisis  for  Poland. 
During  the  most  critical  naoments  Soviet 
troops  threatened  military  action  against  the 
Communist  regime  and  the  Polish  people. 
The  crisis  subsided,  however,  when  Khru- 
shchev accepted  the  leadership  of  Gomulka. 
The  Soviets  were  compelled  to  make  con- 
cessions to  Polish  demands,  but  Soviet  troops 
were  permitted  to  remain  stationed  in  Po- 
land, the  regime  resolved  to  keep  Poland 
within  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  ultimately  preserved  communism 
in  Poland  after  a  temporary  retreat  to  sat- 
isfy immediate  grievances  of  the  Polish 
people. 

October  19,  1956: 

Soviets  and  Japanese  sign  treaty  ending 
war  status. 

October  20  and  22,  1956: 

President  Eisenhower  expresses  sympathy 
for  Poles  and  hints  at  aid;  Poles  charge  In- 
terference. 

October  22,  1956: 

Secretary  Dulles  rejects  military  Inter- 
vention in  Eastern  Europe  but  declares 
willingness  of  United  States  to  give  Poland 
economic  aid. 

October  23-November  4,  1956: 

Hungarian  Revolution  erupts  leading  to 
mass  intervention  by  Soviet  military  forces 
against  Budapest  "freedom  fighters." 

October  29,  1956: 

Israel  forces  invade  Sinai  Peninsula  In 
Egypt;  Anglo-French  military  operations  be- 
gin on  October  31  after  Egypt  rejects  pro- 
posal to  end  hostilities  and  permit  temporary 
entry  of  Anglo-French  forces  in  Canal  Zone. 

November  5,  1956:  Soviet  Union  denounces 
action  tatken  against  Egypt  and  calls  for 
Joint  United  States-Soviet  action  to  termi- 
nate hostilities;  United  States  rejects  pro- 
posal. 

November  20.  1956:  Gen.  Lauris  Norstad 
succeeds  Gen.  Alfred  M  Gruenther  as 
Supreme   Allied   Commander   of   NATO 

November  28,  1966:  United  States  ex- 
presses "concern"  over  "'substantial  ship- 
ments" of  Soviet  arms  to  Syria. 

Novemt)er  29,  1956;  United  States  Issues 
declaration  asserting  its  support  of  Baghdad 
Pact  and  lndep>endence  and  integrity  of  its 
members. 

December  12.  1956:  United  Nations  con- 
demns Soviet  attack  on  Hungary  in  Ameri- 
can-sponsored resolution. 

January  13,  1957:  Soviet  Union  assails 
Eisenhower  doctrine  to  halt  communism  in 
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Middle  East  as  being  "flagrant  Interference" 
and   "military    Intervention"   into  affairs  of 
Arab  world. 
.      January  5.  1957: 

I  President  Eisenhower  presents  to  Congress 
program  for  defense  of  Middle  East  against 
Communist  aggression. 

Before  a   Joint  session  of  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  asked  for  authority  to  un- 
dertake "programs  of  military  assistance  •  •  • 
[and I  cooperation  with  any  nation  or  group 
of  nations    [in  the  Middle   East|   which  de- 
sires such  aid."    According  to  the  President, 
this  aid  should  "include  the  employment  of 
the   Armed   Forces    of   the   United   States   to 
secure   •    •    •     [and|    protect    the    territorial 
integrity   •    •    •   [and]  political  independence 
of  such  nations  requesting  such  aid  against 
overt    armed    aggression    from    any    nation 
controlled  by  International  communism."   A 
Joint  resolution  was  introduced  in  Congress 
on  the  same  day  of  the  President's  address 
giving  the  President  the  authority  he  sought. 
After  weetcs  of  debate  and  discussion.  Con- 
gress acted  on   the  request  In   early   March, 
and   the  joint  resolution  was  signed  by  the 
President    on   March    9. 
January  20.  1957: 

President  Elsenhower  begins  second  term 
as  President  of  United   States. 

Soviet  nuclear  test  is  detected  and  an- 
noiuiced  by  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; other  tests  are  held  on  March  8  and 
April  3.  6.  10.   12.  and   16. 

February  15.  1957:  Andrei  A  Gromvko  suc- 
ceeds r>mitrl  T.  Shepilov  as  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister. 

March  12.  1957:  FBI  Director  Hoover  as- 
serts CPUSA  alleged  "break"  with  Moscow  is 
fraud. 

March  22.  1957:  United  States  makes,  deci- 
sion to  Join  Baghdad  Pact  Military  Commit- 
tee 

March  25,  1957:  Treaty  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  treaty  creating  a 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community  are 
signed  by  France,  West  Germany.  Italy,  Bel- 
glum,  Netherlands,  and  Lu.xembourg. 

May  15.  1957:  Britain  holds  first  hydrogen 
bomb  test  in  Paciflc;  further  tests  occur  on 
May  31  and  Junt  19;  and  new  series  of  nu- 
clear tests  are  held  in  Australia  between  Sep- 
tember 14-October  9. 

May  28-October  7,  1957;  United  States  car- 
Ties  on  series  of  nuclear  testa  at  Nevada  prov- 
ing ground. 

May  30,  1957:  Great  Britain  announces  de- 
cision to  reduce  control  on  trade  of  strategic 
.  goods  with  Communist  China  to  level  exist- 
ing in  trade  with  European  Soviet  bloc;  other 
nations  follow;  United  States  maintains  em- 
bargo. 

July  3.    1957; 

Khrushchev  succeeds  In  maintaining  lead- 
ership after  power  struggle  with  "anti-party 
group"  comprising  Malenkov.  Kaganovlch. 
Vv3lotov.  and  Shepilov;  all  are  removed  and 
"exl'.ed  •  to  minor  posts  In  Soviet  Union. 

Reportedly,     Khrushchev    weathered    this 
political    crisis   because    of   support    he   w:is 
able  to  muster  within  the  Central  Commit- 
tee and   from  Soviet   Defense   Minister  Mar- 
shal Zhukov.    Bulganin  and  Voroshllov  were 
said    to    have    momentarily    supported    the 
"anti-Party"  faction      This  faction  opposed 
KbrushcheVs  basic  policies  laid  down  at  the 
20th  Party  Congress,   frustrated   the  decen- 
trmlizatlon  of  the  economy,  and  opposed  the 
policy    of    "peaceful    coexistence."      Subec- 
quently.  Bulsranln-s  political  fortunes  began 
to  decline  as  Khrushchev's  power  Increased 
For   a    few    months    Khrushchev   seemed    to 
share  some  power  with  Marshal  Zhukov.  but 
aft^-r  K:-  rushchev  removed  him  from  the  De- 
fe: -■   M;.".istry  on  October  26.  his  Influence 
rapidly  declined. 

August  22.  1957:  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion reports  nuclear  weapons  test  of  "sub- 
stantial size"  in  Soviet  Siberian  proving 
ground.  * 


August  26,    1957;    Soviet  Government  an- 
nounces  successful    launching   of   Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  (ICBM). 
August   29,   1957: 

Soviets  reject  Western  plan   for  disarma- 
ment. 

The  Western  delegates  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Disarmament  Subcommittee  meeting 
In  London  presented  a  comprehensive  out- 
line for  the  first  stage  of  an  East -West 
agreement  on  conventional  and  nuclear  dis- 
armament. The  plan,  representing  a  sum- 
mation of  Western  proposals  made  during  a 
5-month  session  of  disarmament  negoti- 
ations, called  for  reduction  in  armed  forces 
and  a  system  of  control  to  determine  reduc- 
tions; use  of  nuclear  weapons  only  In  self- 
defense;  and  among  other  things,  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  tests  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  establishment  of  international  in- 
spection system.  The  Soviet  delegate  re- 
jected the  proposal.  The  subcommittee  ad- 
Jioumed  on  September  6  after  falling  to 
reach  agreement. 
September  18,  1957: 

Secretary  Dulles  expresses  views  on  nuclear 
deterrence. 

In  an  article  written  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Mr.  Dulles  envisaged  the  creation  of  an  "area 
defense"  system  which  would  be  designed  to 
counter  local  aggression  with  tactical  atomic 
weapons  and  thus  lessen  the  danger  of 
worldwide  nuclear  warfare.  Recent  ad- 
vances made  in  nuclear  weapons,  he  said, 
made  It  possible  to  limit  the  effects  of  tac- 
tical atomic  weapons  to  "predetermined  tar- 
gets" in  the  area  attacked  According  to 
Mr  Dulles,  tins  proved  that  limited  nuclear 
war  "need  :iot  involve  vast  destruction  •  •  • 
[and|  widespread  harm  to  humanity  '  De- 
fense of  countries  by  nuclear  weapons  "so 
mobile,  or  so  placed,  as  to  make  military 
invasion  with  conventional  forces  a  hazard- 
ous attempt"  was  now  a  possibility.  An 
official  spokesman  said  the  new  strategic 
policy  would  be  superimposed  upon  the  cur- 
rent "massive  retaliation"  planning  and  not 
replace  It  entirely. 

September  19.  1957:  Secretary  Dulles,  com- 
menting on  Syrian-Turkish  crisis,  warns 
that  Turkey  faces  "growing  military  danger" 
from  "major  buildup  of  Soviet  arms  in 
Syria." 

October  4.  1957:  Soviets  launch  first  arU- 
flcial   earth   satellite  called   Sputnik   I. 

October  7,  1957;  Sovleu  announce  suc- 
cessful test  of  "a  mighty  hydrogen  warhead 
of  a  new  design." 

October  16,  1957:  SecreUry  Dulles  warns 
Soviet  Union  of  attack  on  Turkey  as  Turk- 
ish-Syrian crisis  Intensifies. 

October  18.  1957:  Soviets  charge  United 
States  and  Turkey  plan  aggression  against 
Syria. 

October  25.  1957;  Col.  Rudolph  I  Abel 
highest  ranking  Soviet  spy  to  be  caught  in 
United  States,  is  convicted  by  New  York 
Jury  on  espionage  charges  and  is  sentenced 
to  30  years'  Imprisonment  on  November  15 

November  1.  1957;  United  NaUons  drops 
Turkish -Syrian  border  dispute  as  crisis  sub- 
sides. 

November  3.  1957:  Soviets  launch  second 
artificial  earth  satellite.  Sputnik  II.  carrvlne 
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November  14-19.  1957:  World  Communist 
leaders  confer  in  Moscow  and  adopt  decla- 
rations asserting  unity  In  foreign  policy 
matters,  doctrinal  purity  of  Soviet  line 
against  'revisionism."  and  Soviet  leadership 
in  Communl.'^t  world. 
November  19.  1957: 

Secretary  Dulles  announces  plans  to  es- 
tablish missUe  basses  in  NATO  countries. 

Soviet  Union  negotiates  agreement  on  po- 
litical, economic,  and  military  queatlons  with 
Egypt. 

December  9,  1957:  Poster,  American  Com- 
munist leader,  pledges  CPUSA  to  Soviet 
Union  In  wake  of  severe  factional  struggle 
in   American   CfHnmunist  Party. 


December  11,  1957;  Soviet  Union  con- 
cludes economic  and  technical  assistance 
agreement   with   Syria. 

December  16-19,  1957;  NATO  leaders  con- 
fer in  Paris  and  agree  on  establishing  nu- 
clear missile  force  and  on  closer  political 
coordination   between  member  states. 

January  27,  1958;  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  conclude  agreement  on  cultural,  tech- 
nical, and  educatintaal  exchanges. 

January  31,  1958;  United  SUtes  places  first 
artificial  earth  sawllite.  Explorer  I.  Into  orbit. 
February  11.  1958:  Mikhail  Men.«hlkov  pre- 
sents his  credentials  to  President  Eisenhower 
as  Soviet  Ambassador  to  United  States  suc- 
ceeding Ambassador  Zaroubln. 

February  15,  1958:  Polish -American  eco- 
nomic agreement  Is  concluded  In  Washing- 
ton calling  for  $98  million  In  agricultural 
surplus  and  credit. 

February      23  March      23.      1958:      Atomic 
Energy  Commission   reporu  series   of  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  tests. 
March  27,  1958: 

Bulganin  resigns  as  Soviet  Premier  and  Is 
replaced  by  Khrushchev  who  also  holds  top 
political  post  as  first  secretary  of  the 
CPSU. 

With  the  resignation  of  Bulganin  and  as- 
sumption of  the  post  as  Premier,  Khrushchev 
arrogated  to  himself  the  two  key  positions 
In  the  Soviet  political  system:  First  secre- 
tary of  the  party  and  Premier  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  The  so-called  collective  leader- 
ship, originally  established  after  Stalin's 
death,  now  came  to  an  end  as  Khrushchev 
assumed  the  principal  posts  of  political 
power. 

March  31.  1958;  Soviet  Government  an- 
nounces unilateral  cessation  of  all  nuclear 
and   thermonuclear  weapons   testing 

AprU  2&^ September  8.  1958;  United  States 
holds  series  of  16  nuclear  weapons  tesU 
(Operation  Hardtack)  in  Pacific. 

April  29.  1958;  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson.  Jr.. 
Is  appointed  Ambassador  to  Soviet  Union 
to  succeed  Charles  E.  Bohlen  who  Is  trans- 
ferred to  Philippine  Islands. 

May  15.  1958:  SovleU  launch  sputnik  III. 
2,926-pound  artificial  earth  satellite. 

May  24,  1958: 

Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  approves 
troop  cute. 

The  Soviet-controlled  Political  Consulta- 
tive Council  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion approved  reducUons  totaling  119.000  In 
the  armed  forces  in  Eastern  Europe,  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  forces  from  Rumania  and 
of  one  division  from  Hungarv.  and  made  an 
appeal  to  members  of  NATO  to  conclude  a 
nonaggresslon  pact. 

June  1.  1958:   Gen    Charles  de  Gaulle  be- 
comes head  of  French  Government  in  acute 
political  crisis;  Fifth  Republic  is  proclaimed 
on  October  5. 
June  16.  1958: 

Execution  of  former  Hungarian  Premier 
Imre  Nagy  and  former  Defense  Minister  Gen- 
eral Pal  Maleter  is  revealed. 

The  execution  took  place  following  a  se- 
cret  trial  in  which  nine  persons  involved  In 
the  Hungarian  uprising  were  found  guilty  of 
conspiracy  against  the  "people's  democratic- 
order.  The  report  of  the  execution  was  fol- 
lowed by  much  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment throughout  the  free  world 
June  27.  1958: 

Soviet  fighters  shoot  down  American  trans- 
port over  Soviet  Armenia. 

Soviet  jet  fighters  fired  on  an  unarmed 
USAF  C-118  transport  plane  carrying  nine 
men  and  forced  It  down  In  flames  30  miles 
inside  the  Soviet  frontier  near  the  Armenian 
capital  Erlvan.  The  United  States  expressed 
regret  for  the  plane's  navigation  error  and 
asked  the  return  of  the  crewmen. 

July  14,  1958:  Gen.  Abdel  Karim  al- 
Kasslm  seizes  power  In  Iraq  and  proclaims 
republic  after   coup   that  kills  King  Faisal 
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July  15.  1958:  United  Stales  dispatches 
Armed  Forces  to  help  protect  Independence  of 
Lebanon  at  request  of  President  Chamoun; 
troops  are  withdrawn  on  October  25  after  in- 
auguration of  President  Shlhab. 

July  30.  1958:  Soviet  Government  protests 
against  alleged  violations  of  airspace  citing 
alleged  flight  of  RB— 47  Jet  reconnaissance 
bomber  flying  in  Caspian  Sea  area;  United 
States  rejects  protest  as  unfounded. 

August  8.  1958:  US  Navy  nuclear-powered 
submarine  Nautilus  completes  voyage  under 
North  Pole  Icecap. 

August  22 -September  23.  1958:  Great  Brlt- 
taln  conducts  scries  of  four  nuclear  weapons 
tests  111  Paciflc. 

August  23.  1958: 

Chinese  Communists  begin  heavy  bom- 
bardment of  Nationalist-held  Quemoy  as 
crisis  In  Formosa  Straits  reaches  new  height. 

The  crisis  was  resolved  temporarily  after 
ambassadorial  talks  were  undertaken  begin- 
ning September  15  In  Warsaw  between  rep- 
resentatives of  Communist  China  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

August  27,  30  and  September  6,  1958: 
United  States  carries  out  three  small  high- 
altitude  atomic  explosions  over  South  At- 
lantic. 

September  2.  1958:  Unarmed  Air  Force 
transport  crashes  In  Soviet  Armenia  after 
being  shot  down  by  Soviet  Interceptors. 

September  19-October  31.  1968:  United 
States  undertakes  series  of  19  nuclear  weap- 
ons testa  (Operation  Deadline)  at  Nevada 
proving  ground 

September  30-Ootober  25.  1958;  Soviets 
carry  out  series  of  14  nuclear  weapons  tests 
north  of  Arctic  Circle. 

October  16,  1958:  Soviet  Government 
charges  United  States  with  flying  recon- 
naissance missions  over  Soviet  territory  In 
Far  East;   United  States  denies  flights. 

October  30,  1958;  Soviet  Government  for- 
mally revokes  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests  announced  March  31. 

October  31-December  19.  1958:  United 
States,  Britain,  and  Soviet  Union  confer  In 
Geneva  on  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons 
test. 

November  1  and  3,  1958:  Two  nuclear 
weapons  tests  In  southern  USSR.,  accord- 
ing  to   Atomic   Energy   Commission    reptH^. 

November  6,  1958;  Commerce  E>epartment 
announces  reduction  in  "positive  list"  of 
items  banned  for  export  to  European  Soviet 
bloc. 

November  7,  1958:  Soviet  planes  attack 
American  bombers  in  Baltic  and  Sea  of 
Japan 

Ten  days  after  the  attack  the  United 
SUtes  protested  to  the  Soviet  Government 
against  what  it  termed  atUcks  and  aggres- 
sive tactics  by  Soviet  jets  against  American 
planes  on  "routine  navigational  flights"  over 
the  Baltic  and  Sea  of  Japan.  The  Soviets 
made  the  countercharge  in  a  note  that  the 
United  States  had  been  engaged  in  "hostile" 
flights  in  these  areas.  The  US.  Government 
renewed  iU  protests  on  January  2,  1959. 

November  10,  1958:  Klirushchev  declares 
intention  of  transferring  Soviet  controls  in 
East  Berlin  to  East  German  Government; 
Western  leaderp  reassert  policies  In  West 
Berlin   In  subsequent   declarations. 

November  27,  1958:  Soviet  Government 
proposes  termination  of  Allied  authority  In 
Berlin  thus  preclplUtlng  Berlin  crisis. 

The  principal  proposal  In  the  Soviet  note 
to  the  Western  governments  was  that  West 
Berlin  should  become  a  demilitarized  free 
city  with  possibly  the  United  Nations  guar- 
anteeing Its  status.  Under  a  separate  agree- 
ment. East  Germany  would  guarantee  com- 
munications between  West  Berlin  and  the 
outside  world  In  return  for  an  undertaking 
by  West  Berlin  not  to  tolerate  "subversive 
activity"  against  East  Germany.  In  the 
event  that  no  agreement  was  reached  In  6 
months,  the  Soviets  note  steted,  the  Soviet 


Government  would  carry  out  Its  plans  In 
agreement  with  East  Germany  which  would 
then  claim  to  exercise  full  sovereignty  by 
land,  sea,  and  air  over  the  approaches  to  West 
Berlin. 

November  28,  1958:  UjB  Atlas  Intepconti- 
nenui  ballistic  missile  Is  successfully 
launched  and  travels  distance  of  6,325  miles 
December  22,  1958:  United  SUtes  and 
Yugoslavia  conclude  agreements  amounting 
to  $129.9  million  in  U.S.  economic   aid. 

December  31.  1958:  West  rejects  Soviet 
note  on  Berlin  terminating  their  rights  and 
offers  to  confer  regarding  Berlin  in  wicier 
framework  of  German  problem  and  Euro- 
pean security. 

January  4.  1959:  Soviet  First  Deputy  Pre- 
mier Mlkoyan  arrives  in  United  States  for 
2-week  "holiday"  visit. 

In  the  course  of  his  visit  Mlkoyan  made 
It  clear  that,  (a)  the  Soviet  leaders  had  no 
aggressive  intentions  against  the  United 
States  but  wanted  only  peaceful  competi- 
tion; (b)  the  excesses  of  SUlin's  regime  were 
being  corrected  by  reducing  police  powers 
and  economic  decentralization;  (c)  the  So- 
viet Union  regarded  Itself  threatened  by 
oversea  American  military  bases  and  the 
proposed  nuclear  armament  of  West  Ger- 
many: and  (dl  the  Soviet  Government  would 
withdraw  its  military  forces  from  Berlin 
within  6  months  and  was  willing  to  discuss 
proposals  for  a  United  Nations  supervision 
of  a  'free  Berlin  " 
January  9.  1959: 

Communist  troops  of  North  Vietnam  are 
reported  to  have  crossed  border  and  esUb- 
llshed  military  posts  12  miles  Inside  Laos. 

Border  warfare  continued  intermittently 
throughout  the  following  months.  On  Au- 
gust 11,  the  United  SUtes  charged  that  the 
fighting  was  fomented  by  Conamunist  na- 
tions and  might  be  part  of  a  new  effort  to 
keep  "tensions  alive  In  southeast  Asia."  It 
further  accused  North  Vietnam  with  di- 
rectly aiding  the  Laotian  guerrillas  and 
hinted  that  the  entire  military  action  was 
begun  with  Soviet  complicity.  On  August 
17,  the  Soviet  Government  charged  that 
Laos  violated  the  1954  Geneva  armistice 
which  established  Laos  as  an  Independent 
and  neutral  sute  by  admitting  American 
millury  personnel. 
January  27,  1959: 

Khrushchev  opens  2l6t  Congress  of  CPSU 
In  Moscow. 

In  his  opening  address  to  1,375  Soviet 
delegates  and  heads  of  70  foreign  Commu- 
nist Parties  Khrushchev  declared  that  eco- 
nomic successes  would  eventually  win  for 
communism  "a  complete  "  and  "final  vic- 
tory" throughout  the  world.  He  boasted  of 
Soviet  Russia's  lead  in  ICBM's;  expressed 
his  willingness  to  consider  a  "zone  of  dis- 
engagement" of  armed  forces  in  central 
Europe;  declared  his  Intention  of  pressing 
for  solution  to  the  German  question  on 
Soviet  terms;  criticized  Yugoslav  "revision- 
ism"; and  predicted  expansion  of  Soviet 
production  under  the  new  7-year  plan  at  a 
rate  of  86  percent  aruiually  which  com- 
pared with  the  American  rate  of  2  percent 
would  give  the  Sovleu  the  "decisive  edge" 
over  the  United  Sutes  by  1970.  Khrushchev 
reaffirmed  the  general  thesis  of  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  laid  down  at  the  20th  Party 
Congress. 

February  5.  1959: 

United  Sutes  publishes  "Uped"  record- 
ing proving  Soviet  pllote  destroyed  American 
transport  plane. 

The  State  Department  released  a  Upe  re- 
cording of  a  radio  conversation  reportedly 
to  have  taken  place  among  Soviet  fighter 
pUoU  as  they  atUcked  an  unarmed  Ameri- 
can transport  plane  over  Soviet  Armenia  on 
September  2,  1958.  The  translated  tran- 
script of  the  conversation  provided  evidence 
that  the  transport  was  fired  on  until  It 
caught  fire,  went  out  of  control,  and  plunged 
to    the   ground.      The    Soviets   charged   that 


the  recording  was  a  fabrication,  a  charge  the 
American  Government  denied. 

February  26.  1959:  American  naval  au- 
thorities board  Soviet  trawler  in  Atlantic 
and  charge  on  March  23.  in  response  to 
Soviet  protest,  that  there  was  "strong  pre- 
sumption" it  cut  five  AT  &  T.  trans-Atlan- 
tic cables. 

March  16.  1959: 

President  Eisenhower  addresses  Nation  on 
Berlin  crisis. 

In  a  nationwide  address  to  the  American 
people  President  Elsenhower  announced  his 
willingness  to  attend  a  conference  of  heads 
of  goverrmient  with  the  Soviet  Union,  if  a 
preliminary  foreign  ministers'  conference  of- 
fered prospects  of  worthwhile  resulu.  The 
President  expressed  his  resolve  that  the 
United  States  would  not  "try  to  purchase 
peace  by  forsaking  2  million  free  people 
of  Berlin."  Mr.  Elsenhower  also  declared 
that  the  United  States  would  not  submit  to 
any  permanent  and  compulsory  division  of 
Germany  or  permit  any  nation  "to  dishonor 
ite  international  agreemenu  wherever  it 
chooses.  '  The  President  made  it  clear  that 
the  United  Sutes  "would  never  negotiate 
under  a  dictated  time  limit  or  agenda,  or 
on  other  unreasonable  terms.  ' 
March  30.  1959: 

Soviet  Government  accepts  proposals  for 
Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  on  Berlin 
crisis. 

Soviet  accepUnce  of  the  Western  proposal 
to  discuss  Berlin  and  related  European 
problems  at  a  foreign  ministers'  conference 
was  preceded  by  3  months  of  what  appears 
to  be  acute  tensions  in  Soviet -American  re- 
lations. Not  until  after  the  Soviet  accept- 
ance of  the  proposal  did  these  tensions  seem 
to  subside. 

April  22,   1959:     ChrlstUn  Herter  succeeds 
John  Poster  Dulles  as  Secretary  of  State. 
May  U-August  5,  1959: 

Geneva  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  on 
Berlin  crisis  ends  in  "toui  impasse"  after 
failing  to  reach  agreement  on  terms  for 
settling  German   and  Berlin  problems. 

During  the  weeks  of  the  Conference  the 
Soviet  Union  refused  to  negotiate  seriously 
in  terms  acceptable  to  the  West  on  the  gen- 
eral problems  of  German  reunification,  Eu- 
ropean security,  disarmament,  and  the  fu- 
ture of  Berlin. 

May   24.   1959:    Former  Secreury  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  dies. 
June  23-24.  1959: 

Khrtishchev  gives  "blunt"  and  "threaten- 
ing" assessment  of  Berlin  situation  in  Inter- 
view with  Averell  Harrlman. 

Mr.  Harrlman  reported  that  Khrushchev 
was  "profoundly  Ignorant"  of  conditions 
ouUlde  the  Soviet  Union  particularly  In  the 
United  Sutes  and  expressed  the  fear  that 
he  "might  well  overplay  his  hand  "  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Harrlman.  Khrushchev  declared 
that  If  the  United  SUtes  sent  tanks  In  to 
relieve  Berlin  "they  will  burn"  and  "make 
no  mistake  about  It  "  If  the  United  States 
wanted  war,  Khrushchev  said,  "you  can  have 
it.  but  remember  it  will  be  your  war.  Our 
rockeu  will  fly  automatically"  On  retxirn- 
Ing  to  the  United  States  Mr  Harrlman  re- 
ported to  Vice  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
retary  of  SUte  Herter. 
June  28,  1959: 

Kozlov  arrives  in  United  SUtes. 
Soviet  First  Deputy  Premier  Frol  R.  Kozlov 
arrived  In  New  York  for  a  13-day  tour  of  the 
United  sutes.  While  In  the  United  SUtes. 
Kozlov,  who  was  said  to  be  Khrushchev's 
heir-apparent,  opened  the  Soviet  Exhibition 
of  Science,  Technology,  and  Culture;  con- 
fered  with  President  Elsenhower,  other  ad- 
ministration officials,  and  leading  Members 
of  the  Senate;  visited  Industrial  sites;  and 
conferred  with  American  business  leaders 
and  Industrialists. 
July  22,  1959; 

Vice  President  Nixon  leaves  Washington 
for  1 1-day  visit  to  Soviet  Union. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Vice  Presidents  visit 
was  to  open  the  American  Exhibition  on  July 
24.  In  the  course  of  the  visit  which  took  Mr. 
Nixon  to  distant  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
the  Soviet  Premier  and  the  Vice  President  en- 
gaged in  extended,  and  sometimes  heated, 
verbal  exchanges  in  public  and  in  private. 
Reportedly,  Khrushchev  was  annoyed  by  the 
commemoration  in  the  United  States  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  and  in  public  speeches 
and  conversations  withxMr.  Nixon  mad 
several  allusions  to  this  smJJact. 
Augu.5t  3,  1959:  1 

President   Eisenhower   annou"^^— -^ 
and    Soviet    Premier    Khrushciic*     Aiii 
change  visits  in  fall. 
September  3.  1959: 

Khrushchev's     article     on     "peaceful 
existence"  is  published  in  Foreign  Affairs. 

According  to  the  Soviet  Premier,  there 
were  three  basic  Soviet  conditions  for  co- 
existence: (ai  abandonment  by  the  West  of 
its  efforts  to  "roll  baclt"  communism  from 
Eastern  Europe.  China  and  other  areas  where 
communism  existed;  (b)  acceptance  of  So- 
viet proposals  for  settling  the  German  ques- 
tion and  the  Berlin  crisis:  and  (c)  removal 
of  American  restrictions  on  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  provide  a  "good  basis  for 
improvement  of  relations  between  our 
countries." 

September  7.   1959: 

Ten-nation  disarmament  committee  is 
established  by  Soviet  Union.  United  States. 
Britain  and  Prance  to  renew  East-West  dis- 
armament negotiations  on  formal  basis  out- 
side United  Nations. 

East-West  disarmament  negotiations  had 
been  suspended  since  a  flve-nation  subcom- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  Disarmament 
Commission  recessed  after  a  deadloclc  on 
September  6.  1957.  Other  facets  of  the  dis- 
ajmament  question  had  been  considered  in 
diplomatic  exchanges  and  in  conferences  on 
preventing  surprise  attaclc  and  banning 
nuclear  tests  but  the  great  powers  had  not 
conferred  on  general  disarmament  since  the 
London  conference  in  1957  Proposals  for 
establishing  the  10-natlon  committee  were 
discussed  at  the  Geneva  Foreign  Ministers' 
Conference  In  1959.  The  conference  was 
sanctioned  by  a  Joint  Soviet-American  reso- 
lution voted  November  20.  1959.  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  Geneva  meeting  was 
subsequently  arranged. 
September  8.   1959: 

United  Nations  votes  for  Laos  investiga- 
tion over  strong  Soviet  protest. 

The  four-nation  subcommittee  was  di- 
rected to  investigate  the  charge  by  the 
Laotians  that  North  Vietnamese  committed 
"flagrant  aggression"  against  their  country. 
T^e  subcommittee  toured  the  Laos  frontier 
but  because  of  the  dense  Jungle,  poor  terrain 
and  communications  their  findings  were  in- 
conclusive. In  a  report  to  the  United  Na- 
tions at  the  end  of  October  the  subcommit- 
tee said  they  found  no  proof  that  North 
Vietnam  Communist  troops  invaded  Laos, 
although  it  had  evidence  to  prove  that  Lao- 
tian rebel  forces  received  arms  and  supplies 
from  the  Vietnamese.  The  Russian  charge 
as.serted  that  Laos"  charges  had  'collapsed 
like  a  card  castle  "  The  United  States  de- 
clared that  the  subcommittee  had  had  "a 
tranquilizing  effect  on  the  dangerous  situ- 
ation" 

September  14.  1959:  Soviets  are  first  to  hit 
moon  in  rocket  flight  236.875  miles. 

September  15.  1959:  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev is  welcomed  by  President  Elsenhower 
as  he  arrives  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Md.. 
near  Washington,  for  unprecedented  2-week 
tour  of  United  States. 

September   18.   1959: 

Khrushchev  proposes  total  world  disarma- 
ment in  plan  for  "general"  and  "complete  " 
disarmament  within  4  years. 

Khrushchev's  proposal  was  made  in  an 
address  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Vitlons.    The  proposal  contained  the 


following  points:  (a)  complete  disarmament 
within  4  years  abolishing  all  land  armies, 
navies,  air  forces,  general  staffs,  war  min- 
istries apd  military  educational  establish- 
mentSy/fb  \  abolition  of  all  military  bases  on 
foreign  territory,  destruction  of  all  atomic 
.  drogen  bombs  and  their  future  pro- 
Jion  terminated,  and  fissionable  mate- 
rials used  exclusively  for  peaceful,  economic 
and  scientific  purposes;  (c)  liquidation  of  all 
military  rockets  of  all  ranges  with  rocket 
facilities  remaining  only  as  means  of  de- 
livery and  ■'harnesBlng  of  outer  space ';   and 

(d)  existence  of  only  "strictly  limited"  con- 
tingents of  police  and  militia  with  small 
arms  to  maintain  internal  order  and  protect 
the  personal  security  of  citizens;  (e)  estab- 
lishment of  "international  control  body  com- 
prising all  states"  to  Initiate  "a  system  of 
control  over  all  disarmament  measures  ""  In 
the  event  the  West  was  not  prepared  to 
accept  total  disarmament  he  proposed  phased 
disarmament  In  a  plan  calling  for  what 
amounted  to  a  synthesis  of  all  Soviet  pro- 
posals In  recent  years:  (at  creation  of  a 
zone  of  control  and  Inspection  with  reduc- 
tion of  foreign  troops  in  Western  Europe; 
(b)  establishment  of  "an  atom-free  zone  in 
central  Europe";  (c)  withdrawal  of  "all  for- 
eign troops  from  the  territories  of  European 
states  and  the  liquidation  of  military  bases 
from  foreign  countries  territories"";  (d)  con- 
clusion of  a  nonaggresslon  pact  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries;   and 

(e)  an  "agreement  on  the  question  of  the 
prevention  of  surprise  attack  of  one  state 
upon  another." 

A  report  on  the  Khrushchev  speech  indi- 
cated that  Western  delegates  received  the 
proposal  coolly,  commenting  generally  that 
they  contained  nothing  new  or  specific  by 
way  of  suggestions  that  could  aid  in  break- 
ing the  disarmament  deadlock.  Secretary 
Herter  stated,  however,  that  the  Khru- 
shchev plan  would  be  given  careful  exami- 
nation even  though  it  seemed  to  repeat  pro- 
posals for  total  disarmament  made  In  1932 
and  more  specific  proposals  set  forth  on  May 
10.   1955. 

September  27.   1959: 

Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  leaves  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base,  Md  .  for  Moscow  after 
13-day  visit  to  United  States. 

In  a  Joint  communique  published  on  this 
day,  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  President  Elsen- 
hower expressed  their  agreement  In  reopen- 
ing negotiations  to  seek  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  world  problems.  The  communique 
touched  on  the  following  main  points  of 
a^eement;  (1)  "All  outstanding  interna- 
tional questions  should  be  settled  not  by 
the  application  of  force  but  by  peaceful 
means  through  negotiation";  (2)  Berlin  ne- 
gotiations would  be  reopened  with  a  view 
to  achieving  a  solution  which  would  be  In 
accordance  with  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned and  in  the  Interest  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace;  (3)  a  pledge  to  make  every 
effort  to  achieve  a  constructive  solution  of 
the  disarmament  problem;  (4)  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower's visit  would  not  take  place  In  the 
fall  but  next  spring  at  a  time  to  be  decided 
upon. 

September  28,  1959:  Senate  report  enti- 
tled '"Khrushchev  on  the  Shifting  Balance  of 
World  Forces."  suggests  thesis  that  Khru- 
shchev believes  world  balance  of  power  has 
shifted    to    Communist    camp. 

September  28.  1959: 

President  Eisenhower  discloses  Khru- 
shchev agreed  at  Camp  David  talks  to  lift 
Soviet  ultimatum  on  Berlin  as  prelude  to 
possible  summit  meeting. 

The  Presidents  disclosure  was  made  at  a 
press  conference.  On  the  following  day. 
Khrushchev  confirmed  the  Presldent"s  state- 
ment. In  the  course  of  the  press  conference 
Mr.  Eisenhower  indicated  that  the  Berlin 
situation  was  abnormal  In  that  It  was 
brought  about  by  a  military  truce  at  the 
end  of  the  war  and  put  a   number  of  free 


people  In  a  very  awkward  (XMltlon.  A  clar- 
ifying statement  published  after  the  press 
conference  stated  that  the  President  "did 
not  mean  that  the  freedom  of  the  people 
of  West  Berlin  Is  going  to  be  abandoned  or 
that  allied  rights  are  going  to  be  surren- 
dered by  any  unilateral  action." 

November  13.  1959:  CIA  EHrector  Allen 
Dulles  warns  of  danger  to  United  States  In 
continued  rate  of  growth  of  Soviet  economy 
In  testimony  before  Congressional  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Subcommittee. 
November  14.  1959: 

State  Department  study  reveals  Lao  Com- 
munist rebels  received  direction  and  sup- 
port from  Communist  China  and  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnam. 

The  report  charged  specifically  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  forces  Invaded 
Laos  in  1958  and  still  held  a  small  sector 
along  the  Nam  Se  River  In  Laos. 

November  21.  1959:  Soviet  Union  and 
United  States  conclude  protocol  extending 
for  2  years  agreement  on  scientific,  cultural, 
technical,  and  sports  exchanges. 

December  25-30.  1959:  United  States.  Brit- 
ain, and  France  agree  to  convening  summit 
conference  In  Paris  on  May  16,  1960 
January   16.    1960 

Senate  report  warns  of  Soviet  challenge. 
A  rep)ort  prepared  for  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  by  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Center  for  International  Affairs 
warned  that  'It  would  be  risky  to  base 
American  policy  on  the  assumption  that 
Soviet  totalitarianism  was  about  to  erode"' 
under  rising  living  standards.  The  i«port 
urged  the  United  States  to  adopt  wider  per- 
spectives than  those  stimulated  by  the  con- 
tinuous clash  with  the  USSR,  and  to  curb 
efforts  to  win  the  allegiance  of  uncommitted 
nations.  ""American  policy.""  It  said,  ""should 
start  from  the  fact  that  Its  primary  Interest 
toward  the  underdeveloped  countries  is  In 
their  continued  Independence." 

January  17.  1960:  President  Elsenhower 
schedules  visit  to  Soviet  Union  for  June 
10-19. 

January  19-29.  1960;  Controversy  emerges 
in  executive  and  congressional  branches  of 
U.S.  Government  over  strengths,  weaknesses, 
and  missile  '"gap""  In  Soviet-American  mili- 
tary posture. 

January  27,  1960:  Soviet-American  lend- 
lease  debt  negotiations  begun  in  Washing- 
ton on  January  11  are  broken  off  by  United 
States  after  Ambassador  Menshlkov  demands 
they  be  broadened  to  Include  trade  agree- 
ment and  long-term  credits. 

January  28.  1960:  Soviet  Government 
warns  Japan  of  defense  pact  with  United 
States  threatening  refusal  to  return  Habomal 
and  Shlkota  Islands  and  warning  of  In- 
creased danger  of  ""catastrophe"  In  nuclear 
war;  Japan  rejects  protest  note. 

January  29.  1960:  Delegation  of  five  Soviet 
republic  premiers  and  .seven  oblast  (provin- 
cial) chairmen  arrive  in  United  States  for 
24-day  visit  In  return  of  visit  by  American 
Governors  to  Soviet  Union  In  1959. 

February     10.     1960:     Soviet     Union    pays 
United  States  fl. 100.000  to  settle  World  War 
II  maritime  claims  totaling  $8,800,000. 
February  10.  1960: 

Khrushchev  leaves  Moscow  for  tour  of 
India.  Burma.  Indonesia,  and  Afghanistan. 
In  a  series  of  addresses  given  In  these 
countries  Khrushchev  stressed  such  points 
as:  The  necessity  of  "peaceful  coexistence"; 
the  "Imperialist"'  character  of  American  eco- 
nomic aid  as  contrasted  with  that  given  by 
Soviets;  the  alleged  Soviet  efforts  to  termi- 
nate the  cold  war  and  establish  a  climate 
of  accord  in  the  world;  the  shifting  balance 
of  world  forces  now  said  to  be  In  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's favor 

March  15.  1960: 

First  full-scale  East-West  disarmament 
conference  convenes  in  Geneva  after  2^'^ 
year  suspension. 


X 


The  conference  recessed  temporarily  be- 
fore the  May  summit  meeting  of  heads  of 
governments.  The  Soviet  position  in  these 
negotiations  was  essentially  contained  in 
Khrushchev's  plan  presented  to  the  United 
Nations  in  Septemt>er  1959  calling  for  total 
disarmament  within  4  years.  The  central 
point  In  this  plan  was  the  principle  of  in- 
E(>ectlon  and  control  which  was  to  take  place 
after  disarmament  was  efTectod,  that  Is.  dis- 
arm now  and  talk  about  inspection  after- 
wards. The  Western  position  was  set  forth 
in  a  comprehensive  disarmament  plan  along 
lines  of  those  previously  presented.  This 
plan  stressed  the  principle  of  Inspection 
along  with  arms  control  during  phases  of 
disarmament.  It  proposed  negotiating  point 
by  point  "In  Its  approach  to  disarmament. 
Negotiations   continue    In    a   deadlock. 

March  23,  1960: 

Khrushchev  arrives  In  Paris  for  11 -day 
state  visit  to  France. 

In  the  course  of  his  visit  to  Prance.  Khru- 
shchev gave  repeated  warnings  of  the  dan- 
gers Inherent  In  the  rebirth  of  German  mili- 
tarism as  a  threat  to  France  and  Europe. 
He  suggested  that  such  a  trend  could  most 
effectively  be  halted  by  a  Soviet-French  ac- 
cord based  on  the  principles  of  "peaceful 
coexistence." 

April  29,  1960:  Soviet  trawler  observes  nu- 
clear submarine  on  missile-firing  maneuvers 
off  Long  Island  coast:  Navy  Department 
charges  trawler  engaged  In  provocative 
action. 

May  5.  1960: 

Khrushchev  announces  Soviets  shoot 
douTi  American  plane  over  USSR. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Supreme  Soviet.  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  declared  that  on  April  9 
an  American  plane  had  violated  Soviet  air 
space  but  was  not  punished."  A  second 
plane  repeated  the  violation  on  May  1  and 
was  shot  down  by  a  Soviet  rocket.  In  Wash- 
ington. NASA  announced  that  one  of  its 
planes,  a  U-2  single-seater  high-altitude 
reconnaissance  plane,  had  been  missing  with 
its  pilot  Francis  G  Powers  since  May  1.  The 
State  Department  denied  that  there  was,  or 
ever  had  been,  any  deliberate  attempt  to 
violate  Soviet  air  space.  In  a  second  speech 
to  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  May  6.  Khrushchev 
reported  that  Powers  was  alive  and  that  he 
admitted  he  was  on  an  espionage  flight 
across  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Premier 
declared,  on  Information  allegedly  furnished 
by  Powers,  that  the  U-2  took  off  from 
Incirllk.  Turkey,  flew  to  Peshawar.  Pakistan, 
and  then  across  Afghanistan  and  central 
U.SS-R  .  headed  for  Norway.  The  purpose 
of  the  flight  was  to  get  Information  on  So- 
viet guided  missiles  and  radar  defenses  alhd 
to  photograph  military  Installations  at 
Murmansk.  Archangel  and  other  points  Ac- 
cording to  Khriishchev.  the  plane  was  shot 
down  from  an  altitude  approximately  12 
miles  over  Sverdlovsk  in  the  Urals,  about 
1,300  miles  Inside  the  U.S.S.R.  The  pilot 
parachuted  safely  to  the  earth.  The  Soviet 
Premier  produced  pictures  of  Soviet  airfields 
said  to  have  been  developed  from  the  film 
aboard  the  U-2  and  called  the  American 
version  of  the  flight  a  "complete   He." 

May  9.  1960:  Secretary  of  State  Herter  ad- 
mits to  U-2  flight  and  acknowledges  pro- 
gram of  aerial  surveillance  Is  necessary  to 
protect  United  States  and  free  world  against 
surprise  attack  and  enable  them  to  maintain 
effective  defenses 

May  16.  1960: 

Khrushchev  wrecks  summit  conference  In 
bitter  attack  on  President  Elsenhower  and 
United  States  over  U-2  Incident. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  Paris  sum- 
mit conference  Khrushchev  Immediately 
asked  for  the  floor  and  proceeded  to  deliver 
an  hour-long  attack  on  the  United  States. 
He  insisted  upon  three  conditions  for  the 
continuation  of  the  conference:  (a)  The 
United  States  had  to  call  off  overflights  over 


the  Soviet  Union;  (b)  it  had  to  apologize 
for  the  past  acts  of  aggression;  (c)  and 
punish  those  responsible.  Khrushchev  ac- 
cused the  President  of  treachery  and  with 
pursuing  a  bandit  policy.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances he  asserted  that  he  could  not 
participate  in  negotiations.  Klirushchev  did 
suggest,  however,  that  the  summit  confer- 
ence be  postponed  for  6  to  8  months  In  the 
hope  that  another  American  Government 
would  understand  the  futility  of  "pursuing 
[an]  aggressive  policy."  Khrushchev  con- 
cluded his  face-to-face  attack  on  the  Presi- 
dent by  withdrawing  the  invitation  for  his 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  scheduled  for  June 
10. 

During  the  speech  I»resldent  Elsenhower 
was  said  to  have  sat  "tight-lipped  and  grim." 
In  "measured  tones  and  with  an  obvious  at- 
tempt to  control  his  temper,  "  a  New  York 
Times  report  stated,  he  reminded  Khru- 
shchev of  his  pledge  previously  made  that 
the  overflights  were  not  to  be  resumed.  He 
stated,  however,  that  the  United  States 
would  never  accept  the  Soviet  ultimatum  set 
forth  In  the  conditions  for  Soviet  participa- 
tion in  the  conference. 

On  this  note  the  conference  broke  up, 
never  to  be  resumed. 

Fears  that  Khrushchev  might  follow 
through  with  his  much-asserted  threat  to 
conclude  a  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany, 
put  all  communications  to  West  Berlin  un- 
der its  control,  and  wipe  out  unilaterally  all 
Western  rights  In  West  Berlin,  proved  to  be 
unwarranted.  In  a  speech  in  East  Berlin  on 
May  30,  Khrushchev  declared  that  the  ex- 
isting situation  In  Berlin  "will  apparently 
have  to  be  preserved  till  the  heads  of  gov- 
ernment meeting,  which,  It  Is  to  be  hoped, 
will  take  place  in  6  or  8  months."  He  urged 
the  East  Germans  to  wait  and  the  matter 
will  get  more  mature. 

In  the  weeks  following  the  summit  col- 
lapse Khrushchev  engaged  in  the  most  bit- 
ter criticism  of  the  President  and  the 
United  States  Many  observers  predicted  a 
return  of  the  cold  war  spirit  In  Soviet  di- 
plomacy, though  Khrushchev  has  Insisted 
that  Soviet  policy  would  continue  to  be  car- 
ried out  along  the  line  of  peaceful  coex- 
istence. 

PABT  V.    CONCLUDIKG   GENERALIZATIONS 

Without  doubt  discord  has  been  the 
dominant  theme  in  the  27  years  of  Soviet- 
American  relations.  What  harmony  existed 
during  the  wartime  grand  allisince  appears 
in  retrospect  to  have  been  only  the  result 
of  temporary  circumstances.  Common  cause 
against  a  common  enemy  brought  both  na- 
tions together.  Mutual  Interest  provided  the 
sole  bond  of  friendship  and  unity.  Con- 
tradictory longrun  ambitions  and  Ideological 
IncompatablUty  were,  however,  far  too 
powerful  to  permit  this  strange  alliance  to 
endure  after  the  successful  defeat  of  the 
common  enemy. 

The  sovirces  of  discord  In  Soviet-American 
relations  lay  at  two  distinct  levels  of  con- 
flict: one  is  an  ideological  conflict;  the  other 
is  a  conflict  for  political  power  In  world 
affairs. 

Communist  theory  teaches  that  all  hvunan 
activity  Is  a  massive,  continuous  struggle  for 
life  and  power,  a  struggle  to  go  on  until 
communism  triumphs  as  a  universal  system. 
Normal  life  among  nations  Is  not  to  the 
Communist  a  search  for  rational  adjust- 
ments of  social,  economic  and  political  dif- 
ferences; It  is  rather  a  sustained,  persistent 
assault  on  the  non-Communlst  world  until 
it  goes  down  in  defeat.  The  Conununlst 
world  outlook  conceives  of  the  world  as  an 
arena  of  human  struggle  where  force  and 
power  play  the  most  prominent  role.  Thus 
In  Soviet  thinking,  relations  among  nations 
are  inherently  conflicting,  not  adjustable; 
the  drive  for  power  a  continuing  factor  In 
world     affairs;     and     international     politics 


even  In  times  of  p>eace  is  really  a  continua- 
tion of  war  by  other  means.  Genuine 
"peaceful  coexistence."  as  understood  in  the 
West,  Is,  therefore,  impossible.  Lenin  de- 
scribed this  Ineluctable  conflict  by  the  for- 
mula: "Who  Whom?"  or  "Who  Will  Conquer 
Whom?'  Communist  theory  teaches  that 
"peaceful  coexistence  "  is  in  reality  a  form 
of  advance;  and  the  "status  quo  "  to  them 
must  allow  the  unlmp)eded  progress  of 
communism. 

In  contrast,  the  American  outlook  on  the 
society  of  nations  is  colored  by  deeprooted 
humanistic  and  moral  values.  Eighteenth 
century  rationalism  and  idealism  and  the 
rich  religious  heritage  of  Europe  have  done 
much  to  shape  the  American  character  and 
produce  the  American  outlook  on  world 
politics.  Thus,  the  emphasis  on  a  type  of 
pragmatic  but  tolerant  llve-and-let-llve 
philosophy  of  International  i>olltics;  and 
the  notion  that  conflicts  among  nations,  as 
those  among  Individuals,  can  be  rationally 
resolved  and  a  harmony  of  Interest  estab- 
lished. Force,  except  for  Its  use  to  achieve 
moral  ends,  is  inherently  repugnant  to 
Americans,  and  the  life  of  nations,  as  the 
life  of  Individuals,  has  a  higher  purpose  than 
the  aggressively  motivated  destruction  of 
other  societies. 

Americans  and  the  Soviets,  therefore,  view 
International  relations  from  radically  dif- 
ferent perspectives. 

Conflict  on  the  more  mundane  level  of 
political  power  provides  an  equally  funda- 
mental source  of  discord.  The  Soviet  Union 
seeks  to  enlarge  the  area  of  Its  political  in- 
fiuence  and  power.  It  seeks  to  destroy  what 
Is  called  the  status  quo  in  the  world  order, 
transforming  it  ultimately  into  the  Soviet 
image.  In  contrast,  the  United  States,  as 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  non-Communist 
world,  and  as  a  preserver  of  the  democratic 
Ideal  of  the  orderly  transition  of  political 
power,  has  contested  the  Soviet  claim  to 
upset  the  established  world  order  and  con- 
fronts the  Soviet  expansion  of  power  with 
an  accumulation  of  Its  own  power  and  that 
of  its  allies.  This  contest  for  political 
power  has  produced  a  pattern  of  global  con- 
frontation which  seems  unlikely  to  change 
for  some  time  to  come.  It  Is  vastly  com- 
plicated by  the  rise  of  numerous  states  to 
independence  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

At  mid-1960,  prospects  for  an  era  of  genu- 
ine tranquillity  and  peaceful  adjustment  of 
interests  in  Soviet-American  relations  seem 
to  be  no  brighter  than  they  had  been  before. 
Khrushchev  continues  to  boldly  assert  that 
the  world  balance  of  power  has  shifted  to 
the  Communist  world.  The  Soviet  military 
establishment,  he  contends.  Is  the  strongest 
in  the  world,  and  he  seems  confident  that 
within  a  decade  or  more  the  Soviet  Union  will 
surpass  the  United  States  econoniically. 
Whatever  the  truth  of  these  vaunted  claims. 
It  can  be  assumed  that  the  emergence  of  the 
Communist  world  as  a  great  and  powerful 
bloc  In  world  affairs,  striding  the  Eurasian 
Continent,  will  substantially  increase  rather 
than  reduce  the  problems  in  future  Soviet- 
American  relations. 
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C.A.^TRO     IS     iTIlX       UBERATING' 
.■\MERIC.-\N  PROPERTY 

M:  Br:i;GES  Mr.  President,  Pidel 
Cdctro  has  just  liberated  some  more 
American  property.  An  American  oil 
refinery  at  Santiago,  valued  at  $14  mil- 
lion and  one  of  the  largest  in  Cuba,  was 
"intervened"  yesterday  by  Cuban  mi- 
litia. "Intervened"  is  a  nice  word  by 
Castro's  action  for  stealing  by  govern- 
ment edict. 

This  latest  outrage  brings  to  my  mind 
a  famous  incident  in  American  diplo- 
matic history  which  occurred  just  56 
years  ago. 

The  Republican  Party  was  holding  its 
national  convention  in  Chicago  in  June 
1904. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  at 
the  convention  seeking  the  nomination 
of  his  party  The  President  received  a 
cablegram  from  Morocco  that  a  nat- 
uralized American  citizen  named  Perdi- 
caris  had  been  seized  by  a  Moroccan 
bandit  and  was  being  held  for  ransom. 
The  Sultan  of  Mocorro  pleaded  inability 
to  do  anything. 

"Teddy"  Roosevelt  called  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  dictated  a  flve-word 
cablegram  to  the  Sultan  with  a  copy  to 
the  U.S.  consul  general  in  Morocco.  It 
electrified  America  and  compelled  re- 
spect for  this  counti-y  throughout  the 
world.     It  read: 

Perdicarls  alive  or  Raisuli  dead. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Roosevelt 
ordered  the  nearest  American  warship 
with  marines  to  proceed  to  Morocco 

Raisuli  quickly  released  Perdicaris. 
In  those  long-forgotten  days  even  a 
bandit  in  the  hills  of  Morocco  knew  that 
when  Uncle  Sam  spoke  he  meant  basi- 
ness. 

We  are  most  sympathetic  with  the 
citizen-s  of  Cuba,  but  Mr.  Castro  is  now 
leading  them  down  the  path  where  he 
miffht  well  be  treated  as  a  bandit  by  his 
own  people. 


SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1960 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10 1  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  individuals. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  direct  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  pending  amendment  to 
H.R.  10,  which  is  not  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  sub.'-titute 
but  IS  offered  to  the  House  bill  itself 


Therefore  it  will  be  the  first  amendment 
that  will  be  voted  on  in  connection  with 
H.R.  10. 

In    my    judgment    this    amendment 
would  greatly  improve  H.R.  10  and  might 
afford  some  possibility  for  the  passage  of 
H.R.  10  because,  in  my  judgment,  if  my 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to,  H.R.  10  will 
be  dead  again  for  this  year.    It  may  be 
that  some  of  those  who  are  supporting 
H.R.  10  do  not  really  want  it  passed.     I 
am  inclined  to  suspect  that  some  of  the 
lobbyists   for   H.R.    10   fear   the   conse- 
quences of  having  to  seek  a  new  job,  and 
therefore  would  like  to  see  the  bill  kicked 
around  year  in  and  year  out  without  any 
action  being  taken  on  it. 
•    As  one  who  would  like  to  resolve  some 
of  these  issues,  I  offered  an  amendment, 
which  would  work  for   tax   uniformity, 
equity,  and  fairness  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  bill  by  about  one  quarter  of  what 
the  House  bill  would  cost,  and  less  than 
one-half  of  what  the  committee  bill  that 
was   reported   would    cost.     What    this 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  offer 
doctors,  lawyers  and  other  self-employed 
people  the  same  kind  of  treatment,  by 
way   of   analogy,    that   we   have   under 
Government  retirement.  The  plan  would 
work  this  way:    A  person  could  deduct 
one-half  of   what   he  set   aside  for  his 
retirement   up   to   $2,500.     That   is  the 
same   type  of  plan  Congress  voted   for 
itself,  and  other  employees.    A  self-em- 
ployed person  is  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee.   We  have  a  Government  retire- 
ment program  by  which  we  contribute 
7'2  percent  of  our  salary,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment matches  that  amount  with  7 '2 
percent.     The  7 '2  percent  that  we  put 
up  is  money  on  which  we  have  paid  taxes 
at  the  time  we  made  the  contribution 
The  Government,  of  course,  has  not  paid 
taxes   on   that   which    the   Government 
contributes.     Then  when  we  retire  and 
receive  the  money,  we  are  entitled  to  get 
our  contribution  back  without  payment 
of  income  taxes  thereon,  or  else  we  can 
spread  it  out  over  a  period  of  years  on  an 
annuity   basis   and    deduct,   let   us   say. 
about  one-third  to  allow  for  the  part  that 
we  have  already  paid  on,  on  the  tax-free 
basis,  and  pay  only  on  the  two-thirds, 
which  represents  what  the  Government 
contributes,  plus  the  interest  which  our 
money  and  the  money  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  earned. 

The  amendment  is  in  effect  a  method 
to  provide  the  self-employed  the  same 
kind  of  tax  treatment  that  Congress  has 
given  its  own  Members.     It  would  give 
beneficiaries  the  same  kind  of  tax  treat- 
ment that  we  have  given  all  Government 
employees.    It  would  give  them  tax  treat- 
ment somewhat  in  line  with  what  is  pro- 
vided  under    the   Railroad   Retirement 
Act.      It  would  be  fair  and  not  discrim- 
inate a54ainst  the  70  million  people  who 
are  under  the  provisions  of  the  social 
security  law.    It  would  not  discriminate 
against  the  many  millions  of  workers  for 
the  Government  and  for  railroads.     It 
would  move  toward  tax  uniformity.    In 
my  judgment,  if  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  is  adopted,  it  would  make 
H.R.  10  more  attractive,  it  would  make  it 
more  uniform,  it  would  make  it  more 
fair,  and  it  would  give  the  bill  some  pos 
sibility  of  passage. 


I  am  frank  to  say  that  If  this  kind  of 
amendment  is  not  adopted.  H.R  10  will 
continue  to  be  opposed,  it  will  not  be 
passed  by  this  Congress.  Furthermore. 
I  predict  it  will  not  be  passed  in  the  next 
Congress.  I  also  predict  that  as  the 
shortcomings  of  the  bill  are  exposed.  It 
will  travel  the  same  road  that  the  mil- 
lionaires' amendment  traveled,  which 
was  peddled  from  one  State  legislature 
to  another,  until  the  people  found  out 
what  it  would  do.  namely,  give  a  huge 
tax  reduction  to  1  percent  of  the  people, 
a  small  reduction  to  9  percent,  and  ignore 
completely  the  other  90  percent.  The 
result  was  that  the  same  State  legisla- 
tures—as was  the  case  with  my  own  State 
legislature  in  Louisiana — unanimously 
asked  us  not  to  pass  the  millionaires' 
amendment,  after  they  had  unanimously 
asked  us  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  heard  previous- 
ly of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  very 
able  friend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  mu.st  say  in  all  candor  that  it  does 
have  a  certain  amount  of  appeal.  I 
should  like  to  hear  more  about  It.  First. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  the  esti- 
mated cost   of  the  amendment   is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  4  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
waiting  patiently  for  an  hour  and  10 
minutes,  having  given  previous  notice  to 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite 
rea.sonable 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr.  President,  are 
we  still  in  the  morning  hour"' 

The  PRESIDING  O^^^CER     Yes 

Mr.  SMATHERS  How  much  time  do 
I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  this  question.  The  Treasury 
has  estimated  that  H.R.  10,  as  amended 
will  cost  between  $150  million  and  $250 
million.  They  do  not  know  exactly  the 
difference  in  the  range.  How  much  would 
the  Senators  amendment  reduce  the 
cost  of  H.R.  10? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  advocating  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  H.R.  10  to  $100  million  It 
would  cost  one-quarter  of  the  cost  of 
the  present  H  R.  10.  My  amendment  is 
offered  to  the  House  text,  of  course 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  further  question.  If  the 
Senate  should  see  fit  to  adopt  the  Sen- 
ator s  amendment,  I  wonder  if  he  would 
agree  to  support  H.R,  10. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  I  would  per- 
sonally vote  for  H.R.  10  on  the  question 
of  Its  passage.  I  do  not  care  to  state  what 
my  position  would  be  with  respect  to 
other  amendments  that  might  be  offered 
My  personal  thought  Is  that  with  the 
adoption    of    my    amendment    H.R.    10 
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would  not  be  violently  in  conflict  with 
what  I  believe  would  be  tax  uniformity. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  one  other 
question.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas  I  is  on  the  floor.  He  has 
spoken  in  opf>osition  to  H.R.  10.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  do  not  agree 
we  are  approaching  the  time  when  we 
will  be  able  to  vote  on  the  bill.  I  won- 
der whether  we  are  not  approaching 
the  moment  when  they  would  be  willing 
to  enter  into  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  under  which  we  could  vote  on 
the  amendments  which  have  been  offered 
to  H.R.  10.  I  ju.st  throw  out  the  sug- 
gestion for  what  it  is  worth.  I  see  that 
the  assistant  majority  leader  has  stood 
up.  I  know  he  wants  to  wait  to  talk 
about  it  with  the  majority  leader.  I 
throw  out  the  suggestion  as  a  possibility. 
Does  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
feel  that  we  are  approaching  the  time 
when  we  can  perhaps  limit  discussion  of 
the  bill  and  get  to  a  vote  on  the  various 
amendments,  and  also  see  who  in  fact 
wishes  to  vote  for  the  bill  and  who  does 
not  want  to  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  news 
for  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  was 
willing  to  have  a  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment last  night.  The  acting  minority 
leader  said  that  if  I  in.;isted  on  a  vote  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  quorum 
call. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Is  the  Senator  will- 
ing to  bring  his  amendment  to  a  vote, 
as  well  as  have  a  vote  on  the  other 
amendments? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  cannot 
speak  for  other  Senators.  As  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  I  am  ready  to 
agree  to  a  reasonable  limitation  at  an 
appropriate  time  and  to  vote  on  my 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  Senate  has  an 
understanding  of  the  amendment,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote.  I  cannot  speak  for 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Record  will  .show 
that  last  night,  when  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  offered  his  amendment,  the 
acting  minority  leader,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
rose  and  said  if  that  were  done  he  would 
have  to  ask  for  a  quorum  call.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  in  the  chair 
at  the  time.  He  will  bear  me  out.  The 
result  was  that  the  majority  leader  was 
forced  to  adjourn  the  Senate.  I  wish 
to  say  that  there  has  not  been  any  stall- 
ing on  our  side.  We  have  taken  up  a 
little  more  than  15  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  delighted  that 
these  Senators  are  so  anxious  to  get  to 
a  vote.  It  Is  a  very  simple  matter.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  start  voting.  The 
bill  is  the  pending  business.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  debate  the 
amendment  for  a  few  minutes.  However, 
I  should  like  to  find  out  if  we  cannot 
make  arrangements  with  respect  to  the 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  only  one  advocate  of  the  bill  has 
risen  on  the  floor  to  explain  it.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr,  Smathers] 
made  a  very  able  exposition  of  the  bill. 
It  is  said  that  he  has  the  promi^e.'^  of 


70  Senators  in  his  pocket.  Nevertheless, 
no  one  is  ready  to  get  up  and  defend  the 
bill.  This  is  an  important  measure. 
The  loss  in  revenue  will  not  be  $150  mil- 
lion or  $250  million,  but  nearer  $350  mil- 
lion. That  will  just  be  the  beginning. 
Further  extensions.  I  am  sure,  will  lead 
to  a  loss  of  at  least  $3  billion.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary that  although  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida  has  done  his  best 
to  expound  the  nature  of  the  bill,  no  one 
has  risen  to  help  him.  I  should  like 
to  hear  some  affirmative  argument  on 
the  bill  before  we  move  to  any  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  a 
question,  because  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  him.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
shares  my  view  that  we  need  a  great  deal 
of  education  on  the  bill,  and  that  two 
of  the  best  forums  available  for  educa- 
tion will  be  the  oncoming  p>olitical  con- 
ventions. Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  believe  that  a  vote  on  the  bill 
could  well  go  over  until  August,  after 
the  party  conventions  have  met  and  we 
are  able  to  see  what  position  the  party 
conventions  take,  and  what  arguments 
they  make  on  the  bill?  Then  we  can 
come  back  and  for  once  do  something 
about  keeping  the  promises  the  parties 
have  made  in  their  platforms? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
suggestion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  say 
I  am  not  at  least  moved  by  any  desire 
for  speed  on  the  bill.  I  think  we  need 
time — a  great  deal  of  it — and  I  urge  that 
we  take  the  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  wish  to  say 
that  after  the  long  parade  of  testimony 
and  witnesses  and  arguments  we  had  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  if  we  carry 
the  matter  to  the  Democratic  convention, 
we  will  probably  not  get  to  the  nom- 
inations until  3  weeks  after  it  opens. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  not  be  a 
bad  idea,  either. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  May  I  be  recog- 
nized again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  be  recognized  on  another 
subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  business  been  concluded? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  discuss  the  amendment 
offered  in  the  previous  Congress  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon.  He 
rose  to  speak  when  H.R.  10  was  before 
the  Senate.  Two  years  ago  he  offered 
an  amendment  to  reach  toward  tax  uni- 
fonnity.  He  said  if  H.R.  10  were  to  pass, 
the  principle  should  apply  to  raih'oad 
labor,  social  security,  to  those  on  the 
Government  retirement  rolls,  and  to 
those  in  privately  contributed  pension 
plans. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
yield  for  that  purpose.  I  recall  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  "Vir- 


ginia inquired  about  the  cost,  and  he 
was  informed  that  the  cost  of  making 
this  principle  applicable  to  everv  one 
would  be  $3  billion.  The  Senator  irom 
Virginia  said,  'T  am  in  favor  of  tax  uni- 
fonnity,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  losing 
$3  billion." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  not  dis- 
cussing morning  business. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent has  the  Senate  agreed  to  a  rule 
of  germaneness'!' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rule  is  for  the  consideration  of  morning 
business;  and  this  debate  has  not  con- 
cerned itself  ^^-ith  morning  business. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  stood 
here  and  heard  other  Senators  make 
speeches  lasting  15  or  20  minutes,  and  I 
have  never  objected.  Yet  the  first  time 
I  want  to  take  more  than  3  minutes, 
some  Senator  raises  the  issue  with  me. 

Tf  the  Senate  wishes  to  proceed  in 
that  way,  all  right.  We  can  have  a 
quorum  call  at  the  end  of  the  morning 
hour,  get  a  nice  crowd  of  Senators  here, 
take  our  happy  time,  and  get  ready  to 
hear  another  speaker. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  talk  for  another  minute. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  may  proceed  for  3  min- 
utes, and  that  then  the  morning  business 
be  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  a  moment 
ago.  when  I  asked  that  I  be  recognized 
in  the  morning  hour  twice  on  the  same 
subject,  the  Chair  told  me  that  it  was 
imliossible  for  me  so  to  do.  Now  I  find 
the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  being 
recognized  for  a  second  time  to  speak  on 
the  same  subject.  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  want  to  deprive  me  of  the  same 
privilege  he  has. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not 
object  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse]  stood  on  the  fioor  2  years  ago 
when  a  majority  of  the  Senate  was 
pledged  to  a  bill  similar  to  H.R.  10.  He 
offered  an  amendment  which  sought  to 
reach  toward  tax  uniformity.  His 
amendment  would  have  cost  the  Treas- 
ury $3  billion  in  revenue  because  it 
sought  to  have  civil  service  employees 
treated  the  same  as  doctors  and  lawyers. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  in- 
formed by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrO]  that  the  Senator  could  not 
accept  such  an  amendment;  that  while 
he  favored  tax  uniformity,  he  was  op- 
posed to  having  the  Treasury  lose  $3 
billion. 
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The  Senator  from  Oregon  said  that 
tax  unifonnity  could  not  be  sacrificed 
for  money,  so  he  said.  "It  is  my  amend- 
ment or  nothing."  That  is  exactly  what 
it  was — nothing. 

I  tell  Senators  who  have  agreed  to 
vote  for  H.R.  10  that  unless  they  agree 
to  modify  the  bill  in  the  direction  of  tax 
viruformity,  the  situation  will  be  the 
same  as  when  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
made  his  prediction  2  years  ago:  '"It  will 
be  this  amendment  or  nothing." 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  help  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
moming  business  is  concluded. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  b.:;  h  R.  lO'  to  encourage  the 
establishmeiit,  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  individuals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long  I. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  M-    '.v-:  ■  V  I  is  recognized. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  so  that 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 
Mr.  WILEY  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  M  ^NiFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  :s  so  ordered. 


IHI.  U--  ANTD  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
became  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  one  of 
its  Members  was  a  veiy  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  Arthur  Van- 
denberg.  When  he  had  a  message  to  de- 
liver, he  would  ask  unanimous-consent 
that  he  not  be  interrupted  until  he  had 
concluded  his  address.  I  noti-  make  such 
a  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate,  so  that  the 
:tq.est  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
rr.av  be  understood  by  all  Senators?     I 
u:.Lio;stand  the  Senator's  request  is  that 
he  not  be  interrupted  during  his  speech 
Mr.  WILEY.     That  is  correct.     I  once 
asked  Senator  Vandenberg  why  he  made 
such  a  request.     He  said,  "If  you  were 
in  the  gallery  and  saw  the  performance 
as  it  went  on.   with  interruption  after 
interruption,  you  would  understand  why 
there  is  difficulty  in  maintaining  con- 
tinuity of  thinking.     It  is  impossible  to 


shed  light  on  the  subject  which  is  under 
discussion.  So  I  have  found  it  advisable 
to  make  the  request  that  I  not  be  inter- 
rupted." 

I  thought  that  was  the  remark  of  a 
wise  man;  and.  as  we  all  know.  Senator 
'Vandenberg  became  one  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  our  Nation. 

On  Tuesday,  June  28,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRicHTl,  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  committee  report  entitled  "E^vents 
Relating  lo  the  Summit  Conference." 
I  may  say.  parenthetically,  that  this 
morning  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  remarks  to 
the  chairman.  I  sent  word  that  I  in- 
tended to  speak  on  the  subject,  and  I 
had  one  of  the  attaches  on  the  floor  de- 
liver the  message.  So,  while  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  not  pre.sent.  I  want  it 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  made 
every  effort  to  make  certain  that  he 
would  be  here.  I  shall  comment  rather 
critically  on  his  remarks,  which  were 
very  critical  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Senator's  own  Government  in  many  re- 
spects. 

In  the  report,  the  distincruished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  presented  a  statement 
of  his  view.s  on  the  report  and  also  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  proposed 
summit  conference  and  the  U-2  flic'ht 
program. 

At  that  time,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  stated  that,  despite  the  Senator's 
scholarly  presentation,  I  found  myself 
with  a  different  assessment  of  the  events 
and  the  facts  and  of  their  significance  in 
the  public  Interest.  I  felt,  and  I  now 
feel,  that  a  different  evaluation  is  essen- 
tial. 

I  am  one  who  believes  In  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  government.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  English  system,  where 
the  Parliament  is  the  government, 
would  be  appropriate  for  this  country. 
In  that  respect  also  the  chairman  and  I 
disagree.  I  believe  in  the  separation  of 
powers.  The  wisdom  of  our  Pounding 
Fathers  has  been  proved  time  and  time 
again,  because  they  provided  for  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  under  the 
Constitution. 

Under  our  system,  each  branch  of  the 
Government — executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial— has  specific  re.^ponsibilities 
and  powers.  Within  that  framework, 
which  I  believe  is  a  good  one,  efforts 
toward  usurpation  of  authority  by  one 
branch  or  another  is  very  dangerous  In 
these  times  of  Hitlers,  Stalins,  and 
Khrushchevs.  All  too  often,  this  is  for- 
gotten, and  unfortunately  so,  by  some 
Members  of  Congress. 

Since  the  U-2  flight  and  the  ill-fated 
Paris  conference,  there  have  been  wide- 
ly diversified  opinions  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  those  events.  Unfortimately, 
there  have  been  efforts,  sometimes, 
seemingly  for  ix)litical  purposes,  to  blame 
somebody  in  this  country  for  the  U-2 
incident.  Actually,  there  was  an  inci- 
dent. It  was  an  accident  in  a  highly 
successful  4-year  program — 4  years  of 
gathering  information  essential  to  the 
defense  and  security  of  this  country. 

The  Paris  conference  was  torpedoed 
by  Khrushchev.  I  may  say  that  the 
"New  York  Herald  today  has  published 


an  article  entitled  "Red  Ruse  at  Ge- 
neva— U-2  Did  Not  End  Conference." 
written  by  David  Lawrence.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  par- 
ticularly upset  by  the  chairman's  state- 
ment accompanying  the  submission  of 
the  report,  which  report  came  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign   Relations. 

Prior  to  the  first  hearings,  I  Joined 
my  colleagues  in  supporting  such  an  In- 
quiry into  the  events  and  subsequent  de- 
velopments in  world  affairs.  However.  I 
felt  then,  as  I  now  feel,  that  it  would 
be  unwise,  if  not  dangerous,  to  utilize 
such  an  mquiry  for  partisan  politics  or 
for  undermining  confidence  in  U.S. 
policy. 

However,  there  now  seems  to  be  a  de- 
termined effort  in  this  direction. 
Strangely — and  contradictory  as  It  may 
seem — the  biggest  noise  and  greatest 
effort  to  pin  blame  on  U.S.  policy  appears 
to  be  coming — second  only  to  Moscow — 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Almast  exclusively  critical  newspaper 
reactions  of  the  report  and  remarks  upon 
introduction  do  not  reflect  the  truth 
about  the  U-2  flight.  Let  me  quote  some 
of  the  banner  headlines  from  newspapers 
across  the  country : 

U  2  Incident  Mishandled  Senators  Say — 
(Washington  Star). 

U  2  Incident  Waa  Bungled.  Senators  Re- 
port Charges  — (MUwaukee  Journal). 

Senate  Unit  Condemns  U-2  Flight;  Blames 
It  for  Summit  Failure — (New  York  Herald 
Tribune) . 

Administration  Rebuked  In  Mild  Senate 
Report  on  Handling  of  U  2  Incident— (St. 
Louis  Poet-Dispatch » . 

Senate  Probers  Find  U-2  Handling  Un- 
wise—  (Cleveland   Plain   Dealer). 

U-2  Bun^Ung  Oave  Nlklta  Summit  Ax.  14 
Senators  Charge  -  (The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer) . 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  a.sk:  Is  this 
the  kind  of  conclusion,  creating  an  im- 
pact upon  the  public  and  the  world, 
emerging  from  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  which  Ls  likely  to  Im- 
prove our  policies  and  prestige:  or  will 
it,  rather,  give  aid  and  comfort  to  Mr.  K 
and  company,  criticizing  us  on  the  world 
scene?  Unfortunately.  I  believe,  it  is 
the  latter. 

Have  the  American  people,  however 
really  been  fooled?  Happily,  no.  I  am' 
going  to  quote  from  letters  that  I  have 
received  from  very  prominent  people, 
which  indicate  that  the  common  folks  of* 
America  are  'way  ahead  of  some  of  their 
political  leaders  in  thinking  this  problem 
through." 

Here  are  some  of  the  quotations- 

First; 

Senator.  If,  as  you  say  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Sutes  authorized  the  CIA  and  gave 
the  money  to  Institute  some  4  years  ago  the 
U-2  program,  what  are  some  of  these  "dumb- 
bells" talking  about? ' 

Second: 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States— as 
he  must  have  known— lived  with  the  U-a 
activities  for   4   years   and   saw   the   benefit 
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thereof— the  benefit  to  our  national  de- 
fense— whose  business  Is  It  to  criticize  him 
for  carrying  It  on? 

Third : 

I  thank  God  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  Paris,  after  it  was  fully 
established  that  the  Russians  had  the  U-2 
and  Powers,  acknowledged  the  responsibility 
(and  it  was  his  responsibility)  for  the  flight. 

Fourth : 

We  are  not  bamboozled  by  all  the  argu- 
ments agreeing  with  Khrushchev;  we  are 
not  blind;  we  can  see  thrc«gh  the  smoke- 
screen. We  know  that  l>efore  Khrushchev 
went  to  Paris,  he  knew  all  the  facts — in- 
cluding his  inability  to  penetrate  the  unity 
of  the  West-  -and  that  he  was  going  to  blow 
up  the  conference 

Fifth: 

I  am  a  Democrat  and  I  nm  fed  up  with 
all  this  legalistic  argument  about  violation 
of  sovereignty.  Seventy  thousand  or  eighty 
thousand  feet  up  doesn't  violate  anybody's 
sovereignty.  And  the  bunkum  that  has 
gone  out  doesn't  help  us  Democrats  any. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  on  the 
Senate  floor,  in  reply  to  the  chairman's 
statement  the  other  day; 

The  first  law  of  human  nature  is  the  law 
of  self-defense. 

This  law  applies  to  national  defense. 
We  applied  that  law  when  we,  in  the 
Congress,  provided  funds  for  the  U-2. 
If  there  is  any  responsibility,  it  is  ours: 
and  I  am  glad  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility. I  am  glad  to  say  that,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  and  I  have  seen  the 
evidence,  the  U-2  was  justified. 

During  the  4  years  of  overflying 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  U-2  flight  program 
established  a  record  uniquely  successful 
in  history.  To  now  find  fault — because 
of  a  single  accident — with  a  program 
that  has  almost  4  years  of  unbroken 
success  In  our  national  Interest,  seenis 
almost  unbelievable. 

ExHiBrr  I 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  July  1. 
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Red    Rise    at    Geneva    Shows    U-2    Didn't 

End    Summtt 

(By  D.-\vld  Lawrence) 

WA.SHINCTON,  June  30.— So  it  wasn't  the 
U-2  Incident,  after  all.  that  really  broke  up 
the  summit  conference  at  ParLs.  The  action 
of  the  Soviets  now  in  torpedoing  also  the 
Geneva  conference  on  disarmament  reveals 
the  Kremlin's  game  of  provoking  crisis  after 
crisis.  The  Soviets  knew  they  couldn't  get 
the  Berlin  problem  solved  their  way  at  the 
Paris  conference,  so  they  wriggled  out.  They 
have  never  really  wanted  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  disarmament  except  on  their  own 
terms — unconditional  surrender  by  the 
West.  When  this  prospect  failed,  Moscow 
devised  a  scheme  to  confuse  the  Issue  before 
the  people  of  the  world 

As  long  as  the  Soviets  thought  the  West 
was  soft  and  flabby  and  that  the  peoples  of 
the  alliance  could  easily  be  frightened  by 
nuclear-test  propaganda  and  threats  of  at- 
tack by  missiles  and  rockets,  the  tactics  used 
by  the  Communists  were  to  encourage  "ne- 
gotiation" at  summit  conferences  or  at  any 
other  meeting. 

But  now.  as  the  West  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  appeasers  in  its  own  ranks  who  have 
called  for  "disengagement " — and  as  even  the 
British  Labor  Party  turns  away  from  its 
left-wing  to  put  Britain's  defense  pKDllcles 
squarely  behind  the  United  States— the 
chances  of  a  Moscow  victory  through  decep- 


tive promises  and  "nego'^iiit.ions"  have 
vanished. 

There  may  be  still  some  misguided  hope 
In  Moscow  that  the  American  political  cam- 
paign will  find  the  Democrats  Indicating  a 
course  more  favorable  to  the  Soviet  cause 
than  the  Republican  administration  has  fol- 
lowed, but  this  fantasy,  too.  will  soon  be 
dispelled.  For  Americans  of  all  political 
faiths  stand  together  as  they  perceive  how 
untrustworthy  are  the  professions  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  It  Is  too  bad  that  the 
Communists  have  so  far  misjudged  the  tem- 
per of  the  Western  peoples  as  to  walk  out 
this  week  from  a  conference  at  Geneva  which 
only  a  few  months  ago  was  Insisted  upon  by 
Khrushchev  as  a  means  of  achieving  peace 
by  disarmament. 

To  leave  a  negotiation  summarily  Just  as 
the  West  was  about  to  submit  new  proposals 
is  to  display  very  bad  manners.  In  fact,  the 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Government  give  the 
Impression  that  Its  leaders  are  boorish  per- 
sons. Maybe  they  haven't  emerged  as  yet 
from  the  era  of  Mongolian  savagery  in  which 
their  ancestors  lived.  It  Is  astonishing  that 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  should 
find  It  necessary  to  write  to  Premier  Khru- 
shchev : 

I  must  tell  you  frankly  that  I  am  deeply 
disappointed,  as  well  as  surprised,  at  your 
decision  to  withdraw  from  the  negotiations. 
The  Geneva  conference  was  set  up  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  agreement  between  the  four  foreign 
ministers  last  August;  It  cannot  be  properly 
broken  off  by  any  one  group. 

to  keep  defense  unity 

Until  agreement  on  disarmament  is 
reached,  we  intend  to  maintain  our  collec- 
tive defense  arrangements.  There  Is  nothing 
provocative  In  this.     You  do  the  same. 

The  plan  of  the  Soviets  to  transfer  nego- 
tiations to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  will  not  deceive  anyone.  It 
means  abandoning  a  conference  where  tech- 
nical experts  on  both  sides  have  participated, 
and  throwing  the  whole  thing  Into  a  political 
area,  with  no  chance  of  agreement  or  direct 
negotiations.  Here  Is  how  Mr.  MacmlUan 
has  Just  replied  to  the  Soviet  Premier: 

"It  seemed  to  us  that  some  progress  was 
being  made  •  •  •  we  for  our  part  do  not 
agree  with  many  of  the  pKalnts  which  your 
delegate  has  put  forward  at  Geneva,  as  you 
do  not  agree  with  ours.  But  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  negotiations  Is  to  try  to  eliminate 
pxjints  of  difference  and  find  common 
ground." 

U.S.  DELEGATES  STATEMENT 

The  US.  delegate  to  Geneva.  Frederick  M. 
Eaton,  who  has  maintained  throughout  a 
dignified  and  serious  attitude  toward  the 
negotiations  made  the  following  statement 
at  the  final  session  of  the  Geneva  conference: 

"What  Is  the  Soviet  purpose  In  torpedoing 
this  conference?  The  purpose  Is  now  clear. 
The  Soviets  sent  their  delegation  back  to 
Geneva,  as  the  Soviets  went  to  Paris,  deter- 
mined not  to  negotiate,  but  to  forestall 
negotiations — not  to  reach  agreements,  but 
to  prevent  agreements.  Just  as  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev torpedoed  the  summit  conference,  the 
Soviets  have  torpedoed  the  10-nation  con- 
ference. Clearly  they  seem  determined  to 
frustrate  any  serious  discussion  In  which 
differences  might  be  resolved." 

REDS  ACCUSE  WEST 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  Geneva  con- 
ference broke  up.  the  Moscow  radio  was  ac- 
cusing the  West  of  dissolving  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  naval  commander  in 
Europe,  Adm.  H.  P.  Smith.  Issued  this  warn- 
ing at  a  London  press  conference : 

"This  Is  not  a  period  of  holiday  from  his- 
tory. We  are  still  In  It  The  moment  the 
Soviet  Union  believes  they  can  blunt  our 
retaliatory  forces,  you  are  In  for  It." 


Thus  does  the  Soviet  Government  stir  up 
crisis  after  crisis  and.  If  history  is  a  guidt. 
sometimes  this  can  lead  to  miscalculation 
and  finally  a  big  war.  How  long  do  the 
Communist  leaders  think  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  can  be  kept  In  the  dark  as  to 
who  really  Is  bringing  the  world  closer  and 
closer  to  a  third  world  war? 


MESSAGE  FRoM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  amendments.  In 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S  285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Skenandore;  and 

S  2585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Lue  Fan  lalso  known  as  Josephine  Fook- 
Lau),  Joseph  Lue  Fan  (also  known  as  Jo- 
seph Lew-Fan),  and  Aura  Joan  Lue  Fan. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  108)  favoring  the 
suspension  of  deportation  in  the  cases 
of  certain  aliens,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  hgiving  proceeded  to  recon- 
sider the  bill  1H.R.  9883)  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
ofl&cers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes,  re- 
turned by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  his  objections,  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, it  was — 

Resolved,  That  the  said  bill  pass,  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
I  H.R.  12231)  making  appropriations  for 
miliiary  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>oses:  that  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  num- 
bered 1  and  5  to  the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.R.  2074  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eric  and 
Ida  Mae  HJerpe; 

H.R.  11354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Delbert  Hodges; 

H.R.  12311.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  Sugar  Act   of   1948,  as   amended; 

H.R.  12677.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to 
provide  coverage  for  employees  of  interstate 
retail  enterprises,  to  Increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  act  to  11.15  an  hour,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  778.  Joint  resolution  making 
temporary  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  res- 
olution iH.  Con.  Res.  706)  authorizing 
corrections   in   th*"   engrossment   of  the 
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bill  H  R   1 1602.  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE     BILLci     AND     JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  Tollowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H  R  2074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eric  and 
Ida  Mae  Hjerpe:  and 

HR.  11354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Delbert  Hodges;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  778  Joint  resolution  making 
temporary  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appr"  r-'  '  •■    r 


THE  U-2  AND  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

M-  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  may  I  make  a  comment 
at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  declared 
that  he  will  not  yield  until  he  concludes 
his  statement. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  asked  that  I  not  be  in- 
terrupted— because  I  am  sure  I  will  finish 
my  remarks  vei-y-  quickly. 

Briefly,  now,  let  us  turn  to  the  specific 
arguments  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  raised 
against  U.S.  F>olicy  in  presenting  the  re- 
port on  the  U-2  incident  to  the  Senate. 

The  chairman,  in  submitting  the 
crmmittee  report,  entitled  •'Events  Re- 
lating to  the  Summit  Conference."  last 
Tuesday  made  certain  points  for  the 
purpose,  he  said,  of  emphasizing  the 
findings  of  the  committee.  Although  in 
speaking  of  the  report,  he  said  "it  is 
generally  sati.sfactorj-  to  mo.«;t  members 
of  the  committee."  his  remarks  indicate 
that  the  report  was  hardly  satisfactory 
to  him.  In  fact,  there  is  httle  relation- 
ship between  the  report  and  the  chair- 
man's version  of  it.  Two  samples  may 
indicate  the  draft  of  the  chairman's  in- 
terpretation. 

On  the  question  of  the  wLsdom  of  send- 
ing off  the  May  1  flight,  a  committee  con- 
clusion was: 

The  committee  cannot,  therefore,  come  to 
any  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  Importance 
of  the  information  sought  Justified  the  risks 
which  were  taken. 

The  chairman's  version  was: 

It  was  a  serious  error  of  judgment  to  order 
the  U-2  flight  of  May  1. 

On  the  effect  of  the  U-2  incident,  the 
committee  stated: 

The  committee  Is  Inclined  to  agree  with 
Secretary  Herter  that  the  basic  realities  of 
the  world  situation  have  not  greatly 
changed. 

The  chairman  stated: 

I  believe  the  prestige  and  influence  of  our 
country  on  the  affairs  of  nations  has  reached 
a  new  low. 

In  addition,  it  was  alleged  that  the 
administration  failed  to  reveal  the  de- 
tails of  the  story,  perhaps  to  "cover  its 
own  costly  mistakes." 

Mr.  President,  this  conclusion  is  abso- 
lutely unjustified— and,  I  believe,  to  a 
degree,  irresponsible. 


The  distinguished  chairman  pointed 
out  that,  as  a  principle,  we,  as  Members 
of  the  Senate,  do  not  question  the  mo- 
tives of  other  Senators. 

I  believe  it  reflects  a  violation  of  the 
same  principle  for  Members  of  Congress 
to  flagrantly  and  blatantly  question  the 
motives  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  recall  what.  I  believe. 
Al  Smith  said  on  one  occasion  to  Harold 
Ickes: 

Dear  Harold: 

Whenever  abused. 
I  stop  to  think; 
I  think  I  smell 
A  polltink. 

Now.  the  question  has  arisen:  Should 
President  Eisenhower  have  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  flight? 

In  the  long  view  of  history,  I  think  it 
will  be  seen  that  President  Eisenhower 
had  no  other  choice  but  to  acknowledge 
that  it  had  been  U.S.  Government  pol- 
icy to  seek  information  about  Soviet 
military  capabilities  by  airplane  photog- 
raphy. This  was  no  standard  spying 
exercise.  It  involved  a  large-scale  logis- 
tical operation  that  only  a  major  power 
could  mount. 

This  is  a  new  day  in  a  changing  world 
that  calls  for  honesty  and  integrity  in 
world  diplomacy.  Thank  God,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  demonstrated 
it.  If  such  an  assumption  is  unprece- 
dented, then  I  say  again,  it  is  time  to 
break  precedent;  it  is  time  for  nations 
to  be  honest  with  one  another;  it  is  time 
that  all  the  spying  of  the  Kremlin  be 
brought  to  light  throughout  the  world. 

The  argument  put  forth  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  his  recent  ex- 
plosive remarks,  setting  forth  the  rea- 
son for  the  precedence,  neglects  the  fact 
that  in  a  changing  world  there  is  a  need 
for  representatives  of  nations  to  deal. 
not  under  the  table,  but  on  top  of  the 
table,  and  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

So  the  President  violated  one  of  the 
dying,  outmoded  theories  of  diplomacy. 
And  this  gives  another  opportimity  to 
the  prejudiced  ones  in  this  pohtical  day 
to  seek  to  upset  the  thinking  of  the 
American  people.  In  my  humble  opin- 
ion, it  will  not  work. 

The  uproar  over  the  failure  of  this 
mission  would  have  been  substantially 
greater  if  the  administration  had  per- 
sisted in  denying  knowledge  or  respon- 
sibility. If  this  course  had  been  chosen, 
then  truly  a  persuasive  case  would  have 
been  proven  that  our  Government  was 
poorly  run.  Imagine  the  political  tor- 
ment which  would  have  been  heaped  on 
the  President  if  he  had  chosen  this  horn 
of  the  dilemma. 

Imagine  the  case  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  had  in  world  forums  if  the 
United  States  in  effect  admitted  that  un- 
authorized American  planes  continuously 
overflew  the  USSR.  On  the  question  of 
justification.  Senator  Fulbricht  thought 
it  relevant  to  say : 

HlUer  used  to  argue  that  Germany's  need 
for  Lebensraum  gave  him  the  moral  right  to 
commit  aggression.  The  same  kind  of  argu- 
ment was  heard  from  Mussolini  and  from  the 
Japanese  war  lords  of  the  thirties.  It  has 
even  been  heard  from  the  Soviet  Union.     I 


hope  It  will  not  be  heard,  even  by  implica- 
tion, in  the  United  States. 

The  final  sentence  of  this  quote  is  a 
well-known  device  of  those  who  resort  to 
innuendo.  The  entire  quotation  is  either 
entirely  irrelevant  or  entirely  unworthy 
of  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Then,  was  the  President  to  blame, 
first,  either  for  authorizing  the  flights 
originally;  or  second,  for  publicly  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  the  decision  to 
permit  such  overflying? 

In  acknowledging  his  responsibility. 
President  Eisenhower,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  took  a  courageous  step,  estab- 
lishing a  new  candidness.  on  a  previously 
hush-hush  topic  in  international  affairs. 

Personally,  however,  I  believe  it  is  high 
time  the  nations  of  the  world  quit  play- 
ing nuclear-missile  hide-and-seek. 
Why?  The  stakes  are  too  high.  Tlie 
fate  of  nearly  3  billion  people  around  the 
globe  hangs  in  the  balance. 

As  a  world  seeking  to  avoid  a  devastat- 
ing nuclear-missile  war.  we  can  no  long- 
er afford  to  fake  about,  or  sweep  under 
the  rug,  the  necessity  of  protecting  non- 
aggressive  nations  against  surprise  at- 
tack, as  long  as  war-oriented,  domina- 
tion-bent countries,  like  the  Communist- 
dominated  ones,  exist  on  earth. 

Obsolete,  also,  are  the  so-called  rules 
of  the  game  for  carrying  on  such  in- 
formation-gathering activities;  these  re- 
quire that  a  nation,  if  detected  in  infor- 
mation-gathering activities,  deny  them 
at  high  levels  or  shunt  responsibility  to 
lower  echelons. 

Historically,  almost  all  nations — In  the 
spirit  of  self-preservation,  particularly  in 
the  face  of  threats — have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  collect  data  essential  to  their 
security. 

At  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador 
Lodge  reviewed  only  a  few  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  Communists  are  en- 
gaged in  sabotage,  espionage,  subversion, 
and  other  activities. 

Overall,  however.  I  believe  It  is  high 
time  to  stop  playing  this  dangerous  game 
that  could  spell  disaster  in  the  world. 

Was  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — which  created  the  CIA — to 
blame'  Remember  that  in  1955  Khru- 
shchev would  not  agree  to  the  Presi- 
dents proposition  of  overflights.  It  was 
after  that  that  the  CIA  brought  into  be- 
ing the  U-2.  For  what  purpose?  To  get 
the  facts.  What  facts?  The  facts  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  We  had  had  the 
challenging  statements  of  Khrushchev 
and  others  that  they  were  going  to  bury 
us.  We  created  the  instrumentality  to 
find  out  whether  they  were  capable  of 
doing  that.  As  a  result,  the  U-2  came 
into  being.  And  it  has  been  operating 
ever  since  July  1956. 

How  many  flights?  That  is  a  secret. 
But  the  information,  generally,  is  not  a 
secret.  It  has  given  us  facts  that  have 
provided  added  security  for  this  Nation 
and  the  West.  Who  got  that  informa- 
tion for  us?  The  Central  Intelligence. 
Under  whose  authority?  The  authority 
of  the  Congress.  Who  handled  the  ex- 
ecutive end  of  it?  The  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  What  was  the  offici- 
ating head  of  the  CIA''  Dulles.  Whom 
did  he  consult  with?    WeU.  the  plan  was 
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evolved  some  years  back — in  1956.  At 
that  time,  the  State  Department  and  the 
executive  branch  knew  about  it,  par- 
ticipated in  it  and  thi.s  U-2  has,  so  far, 
been  the  only  plane  that  was  lost.  Ihe 
evidence  shows  it  is  not  the  only  time 
the  plane  was  attacked. 

Was  NASA  to  blame  for  providing  a 
"cover  story"  when  it  was  known  that 
the  U-2  was  off  schedule,  but  there  was 
no  definite  knowledge  as  to  its  where- 
abouts, or  that  it  had  come  down  in 
Soviet  territory?  No.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  providing  of  a  cover 
story  is  standard  procedure. 

Was  the  CIA  to  blame  for  conducting 
such  flights?  Definitely  not.  The  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  created  by 
Congress  after  World  War  n.  to  pro- 
vide intelligence  essential  to  our  security, 
would  indeed  be  derelict  in  its  duty  if 
it  failed  to  provide  us  with  the  neces- 
sary information  for  our  security. 

The  chairman  was  in  Paris  about  the 
time  of  the  summit  meeting  and  had  a 
better  opportunity  than  most  of  us  to 
gage  the  atmosphere  and  circumstances 
of  that  tragic  episode.  He  also  must  be 
aware  of  the  general  condemnation  in 
free  world  opinion  of  the  act  of  Soviet 
abortion  openly  committed  on  the  eve  of 
the  summit  conference.  Yet  he  felt  con- 
strained to  advise  the  Senate  'one  might 
even  go  further  and  say  that  we  forced 
Khrushchev  to  wreck  the  conference  by 
our  own  ineptncss."  I  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  this  apology  for  Soviet  policy 
will  sit  well  with  any  resjxjnsible  body  of 
opinion  in  the  United  States. 

To  the  contrary,  the  American  public 
may  well  ask,  'Who  is  doing  the  bum- 
bling and  fumbling?" 

Recently,  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor had  a  splendid  editorial  containing 
some  sound  recommendations  and  reflec- 
tions upon  such  thinking. 

The  disposition  of  too  many  Americans  to 
consider  the  President  and  the  Nation  humil- 
iated by  Khrushchev's  rudeness  at  Paris  or 
Mr.  Klshi's  weakness  in  Tokyo  Is  itself  a 
danger  signal.  •  •  •  But  appearing  upset 
and  indulelng  in  exce.ss  self-condemnation 
over  any  failure  is  the  mark  of  shortsighted 
and  unsure  inexperience,  not  of  the  mature 
perspective  and  settled  purpose  expected  of 
any  nation  charged  with  world  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  brought  to 
my  attention,  confirming  that  conclu- 
sion, an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribime  of  June  30.  1960,  en- 
titled  "It's   Not  as  Bad   as  That,  Mr. 

F'ULBRIGHT." 

The  editorial  WTlter  states: 

"The  prestige  and  influence  of  our  coun- 
try on  the  affairs  of  nations."'  Mr.  Filbricht 
told  the  Senate,  "has  reached  a  new  low." 
On  what  basis  does  he  make  this  Judgment? 
For.  as  the  black  clouds  of  embarrassment 
and  humiliation  clear  away,  we  see  that  the 
facts  remain  largely  what  they  were. 

It  would  have  been  one  thing  if  Pakistan 
or  Norway,  which  were  Involved  in  the  U-2 
flight,  had  broken  their  alliances  with  us 
or  publicly  accused  us  of  compromising 
them. 

It  would  have  been  one  thing  if  the  Soviet* 
had  Immediately  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 
East  Germany  and  the  screws  on  the  West- 
ern garrisons  In  Berlin  had  been  sharply 
tightened. 

It  would  have  been  one  thing  if  our  NATO 
partners,     and     particularly     Britain     and 
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Prance,  had  Indulged  in  recriminations — 
which  they  reasonably  could  have. 

It  would  have  been  one  thing  if  the  Kishl 
government  In  Japan  had  been  overthrown 
and  a  new  government  dedicated  to  neutral- 
ism and  cooperation  with  the  Communist 
bloc  had  seized  power. 

But  none  of  these  things  has  happened. 
There  is  therefore  little  indication  that  our 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  nations  has  suf- 
fered a  dramatic  decline.  As  for  our  prestige, 
its  level  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  as- 
sumed to  be  lower,  but  is  the  United  States 
held  in  less  esteem  than  at  any  other  time,  as 
Mr.  Fulbricht  maintains?  On  what  sound- 
ings of  foreign  opinion  does  he  base  this 
claim? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
tinue with  my  statement. 

COORDINATION    OF    INTORMATION     ON    TJ-2 
FLIGHT 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  alleged 
lack  of  full  coordination  in  the  handling 
of  the  public  releases  concerning  this 
intelligence  oF>eration.  And  we  are  told 
that  there  is  need  for  firm  diiection  of 
foreign  affairs.  Here  I  wonder  if  we 
should  not  take  the  sage  advice.  'Physi- 
cian, heal  thyself." 

There  is  a  higher  coordination  needed 
in  foreign  affairs — that  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch.  For 
example,  in  the  revolutionary  age  which 
everyone  recognizes  we  are  passing 
through,  it  should  not  be  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  carry  such  unnec- 
essary' burdens  as  the  encouragement  to 
anti-Americanism  around  the  world 
contained  in  the  language  "And  I  fear 
that  we  may  see  other  manifestations 
of  the  same  loss  of  confidence  in  other 
countries  where  we  have  military-  bases." 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  failure  of 
this  one  intelligence  mission  has  had  se- 
rious repercussions,  but  let  us  recognize 
that  the  repercussions  can  be  made 
more  serious  by  inept  handling  of  this 
episode  for  domestic  p>oIitical  ends. 

Fi-ankly,  I  believe  it  is  high  time  for 
all  of  us  to  remove  our  dark  glasses  and 
get  rid  of  self-delusion — and  particu- 
larly the  faculty  to  attribute  blunders 
to  others. 

I  refer  to  much  of  what  has  been 
called  the  lack  of  coordination  in  han- 
dling the  U-2  incident.  An  analysis 
clearly  indicates  that  this  is  a  "slop- 
over"  statement.  The  flights  for  4  years 
have  been  coordinated  and  successful. 

When  nothing  was  heard  of  the  Powers 
flight,  a  cover  story  was  put  out.  Under 
such  circumstances,  this  is  a  standard 
procedure. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  are 
proud  of  our  national  accomplishment  in 
keeping  track  of  the  attack  capabilities 
of  a  heavily  armed  political  system  which 
has  threatened  to  bury  us. 

In  the  perspective  of  this  solid  accom- 
plishment. I  think  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  consider  the  ques- 


tion of  how  certain  public  releases  were 
handled  and  how  the  matter  of  authority 
for  the  flights  was  disclosed  to  be  of 
relatively  secondary  importance.  If  the 
choice  were  put  up  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  run  great  political  risks  to  obtain 
vital  security  information  or  to  forego 
the  opportunity  because  of  political  fears 
the  answer  would  be  clear  cut  and 
aflBrmative. 

The  intelligence  systems  developed  un- 
der the  Eisenhower  administration  have 
been  one  of  the  great  security  accom- 
plishments of  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  merit  of  charges  that  press 
releases  were  not  handled  pror>erly 
should  be  judged  in  the  light  of  this 
unique  accomplishment. 

EFFECT    OF    U-2    FLIGHT    AND    PARIS    CONFERENCE 
ON    TJ.S.    POLICY 

Now.  the  claim  is  made  that  as  a  result 
of  this  episode  there  has  been  a  world- 
wide loss  of  confidence  in  the  United 
States.  With  what  evidence  does  Sen- 
ator Fulbricht  support  this  claim? 
Rrst.  he  adduces  as  evidence  a  specula- 
tive personal  opinion  in  the  following 
terms : 

Lack  of  confidence  leads  to  neutralism  and 
I  daresay  this  was  a  contributing  factor  to 
the  riots  in  Japan  protesting  our  new  treaty. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  symptoms  of 
neutralism  have  been  a  fact  of  life  in 
Japan  for  years.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
majority  of  the  Japanese  people  have 
fully  supported  collective  security  co- 
operation with  the  United  States. 
Traces  of  Japanese  neutralism  did  not 
prevent  efficient  operation  under  the  for- 
mer security  treaty  and  did  not  prevent 
Japanese  ratification  of  the  new  secu- 
rity treaty.  ^ 

Tlfe  only  other  piece  of  evidence  is  an 
excerpt  from  a  New  York  Times  repwrt 
of  May  22  referring  to  alleged  anti- 
American  sentiment  in  Mexico,  a  nation 
with  whom  our  relations  are  better  now 
than  ever  in  this  generation. 

It  seems  somewhat  curious  that  the 
chairman  of  our  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  has  access  to  information 
available  to  the  Department  of  State 
from  all  over  the  world,  should  support 
a  claim  of  worldwide  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  United  States  with  two  such  flimsy 
bits  of  evidence. 

It  is  true  that  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda machine  has  made  a  great  effort 
to  capitalize  on  the  U-2  incident.  It 
is  true  that  Communist  Parties  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  have  seized  upon 
this  episode  to  stir  up  anti -Americanism. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  state  of  our  alli- 
ances remains  sound.  If  anything,  there 
has  been  a  closing  of  ranks  with  our 
allies  as  a  result  of  the  Paris  demonstra- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Union  considers  its 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  as  but 
one  front  in  its  drive  for  world  imperial- 
ism. 

POLICY    NOT    CREATED    BY    HINDSIGHT 

It  is  claimed  by  Senator  Fulbricht 
that  our  policies  have  been  lacking  in 
wisdom  and  in  foresight.  However,  his 
remarks  are  for  the  most  part  addressed 
to  questions  of  press  releases.  Presiden- 
tial responsibility,  and  coordination. 
On  the  grave  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
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I  think  we  are  entitled  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  ttie  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
what  changes  he  would  propose. 

Would  he  change  our  policies  in  sup- 
port of  collective  security  and  a  forward 
defense  of  our  allies  the  world  round — 
as  a  leading  journalist  quoted  by  the 
Senator  has  recently  hinted  at? 

Would  he  change  our  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  which  while  resisting 
its  expansionist  tendencies  by  all  means, 
at  the  same  time  continues  ready  to 
negotiate  seriously  for  solutions  of  po- 
litical problems  and  for  anus  control? 

I  do  not  think  that  in  view  of  his  past 
record  the  Senator  would  change  our 
great  foreign  policy  of  assisting  newly 
developing  nations  to  make  economic 
and  social  progress. 

These  are  the  great  foreign  policy  is- 
sues of  our  times  and  some  of  them  find 
reflection  in  bills  oresently  before  the 
Congress. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  would  serve  the 
Nation's  purpose  better  if  we  addressed 
ourselves  to  some  of  these  problems 
rather  than  exercising  a  self-righteous, 
20-20  hindsight  as  to  the  handling  by 
the  executive  branch  of  press  releases 
and  the  election  by  the  President  to  take 
responsibility  for  a  large-scale  and  most 
successful  security  operation. 

There  is  serious  question,  also,  as  to 
whether  Members  of  Congress  should 
attempt  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
'■pedestal-type"  position  of  attempting 
to  dictate  internal  policy  for  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Particularly,  it  does  not 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  For- 
e:k-n  Relations  Committee. 

V    i    rLIGHT    DID    NOT    CAUSE    PARIS    DEBACLE 

Now,  to  another  point:  Was  the  U-2 
flight — as  alleged,  and  falsely.  I  be- 
lieve— the  reason  for  Khrushchev's 
blowing  up  the  Conference? 

The  allegation  has  been  that  it  was: 
however,  all  reasonable  evidence  points 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  knew  about  the 
flights  long  before  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence— as  illustrated  by  a  post-summit 
statement  in  Berhn.  To  say  that  the 
U-2  flight  downing  of  May  1 — or  the 
subsequent  events — was  the  cause  of  his 
ditching  the  conference  is  pure — or  E>er- 
haps,  because  of  its  unfavorable  reflec- 
tion on  US  policy.  I  should  say  impure 
conjecture.  I  do  not  know  what  crystal 
ball  is  being  read  to  reach  such  deduc- 
tions. However,  there  appears  to  be — 
in  my  own  humble  judgment — far  more 
valid  factors  to  be  considered. 

Why,  then,  did  the  Soviet  Premier 
torpedo  the  meeting? 

In  the  face  of  the  Western  Powers' 
shoulder-to-shoulder  stand  against 
making  one-sided  concessions  favoring 
the  Communists  in  Berlin  or  anywhere 
else,  the  outlook  for  attaining  Soviet 
goals  wao;  dim— as  illustrated  bv  Khru- 
shchev's >pe-ch  at  Baku. 

Behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev has  his  own  troubles  which  in- 
clude economic  problems  and  unrest 
amon^'  the  intellectuals,  creating  pres- 
sure and  a  diversionary  tactic. 

Mao  T.se-tuns  and  Chou  En-lai  have 
been  prodding  Khrushchev  for  a  tougher 
line  against  the  West. 


The  Soviet  Premier,  too.  may  have 
been  afraM  of  the  favorable  impact 
which  President  Eisenhower  would  have 
on  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  if  he 
visited  them,  as  he  had  been  invited  to 
do.  Consequently.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
"drummed  up"  an  excuse  to  create  an 
international  "street  brawl"  type  scene 
and  witlidraw  the  invitation. 

And.  finally,  after  all  his  bragging 
about  the  rocket-missile  power  of  the 
Soviet  armed  services,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
found  it  difficult  to  explain  away  the 
freedom  with  which  the  United  'States — 
for  4  ^j'ears — has  been  overflying  the 
country.  Even  though  he  was  aware  of 
the  flights,  he  had  not  so  informed  the 
Soviet  people. 

A  further  allegation:  That  the  flight 
of  the  U-2 — in  relation  to  the  summit 
conference — was  ill  timed. 

As  pointed  out  in  published  testimony 
by  Secretary  Gates,  one  could  find  events 
all  year  round  upon  which  to  decide 
against  such  flights  or  other  intelligence 
operations — thus  leaving  us  immobile 
and  uninformed  of  developments  affect- 
ing— and  possibly  threatening — our  se- 
ciuity. 

QUESTIONS   ON   FUMBLING    AND   BUMBLING 

In  view  of  the  fussing  and  fuming  by 
know-it-alls  at  home — greater  than  any- 
where abroad  except  perhaps  in  Commu- 
nist capitals — the  American  people  may 
well  ask: 

Who  is  really  doing  the  fumbling  and 
bumbling? 

Why  has  the  stock  of  'Vice  President 
NixoN — playing  a  signiHcant  role  in  the 
administration — gone  up? 

Are  some  individuals — for  political 
purposes — willing  to  risk  casting  unfa- 
vorable shadows  on  the  prestige  of  our 
Nation? 

These  are  serious  questions  which,  I 
believe,  the  people  may — and  will — ask 
in  the  days  ahead. 

CONCLUSIONS 

My  conclusions,  then,  are: 

First.  There  had  been  no  loss  of  pres- 
tige for  the  United  States.  As  reported 
in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  June 
27,  1960.  for  example,  and  I  quote: 

A  high  official  of  the  United  Nations  •  •  • 
said:  "Surprisingly  the  U-2  Incident  result- 
ed, among  many  U.N.  nations.  In  a  wave  of 
admiration  for  American  Ingenuity." 

As  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  said : 
Mr.  Khrushchev  has  done  some  service  by 
dispelling  some  of  the  Illusions  of  our  de- 
featists and  pacifists  at  home. 

In  addition,  the  tidal  waves  of  enthu- 
siasm, friendship,  homage  paid  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  countries  of  the  Far 
East — similar  to  those  expressed  prior  to 
the  incident — reflect,  I  believe,  that  the 
U-2  accident — only  one  aspect  of  com- 
plex international  relations — certainly 
did  not — as  has  been  charged — lower 
prestige  of  the  United  States. 

Also,  NATO  is  stronger  and  the  allies 
are  closer  together  than  before. 

Overall,  the  free  world— instead  of 
being  lulled  to  sleep  by  Khrushchev's 
sweet  words  of  peace — has  had  an  eye- 
opening  Moscow-style  cocktail. 

This  action  awakened  the  nations  of 
NATO.    As  a  result,  our  allies  of  the 


West  are  closer  together  now.  They 
are  recognizing  the  real  significance  of 
Khrushchev.  While  they  know  that  he 
is  a  great  stage  actor,  they  know  very 
well  also  that  he  is  still  pressing  on  and 
on  with  his  philosophy,  and.  conse- 
quently, the  defeatists  and  pacifists  in 
England  are  alerted. 

Second.  Did  the  chairman's  statement 
accomp>anying  the  report  shed  new  light 
on  the  situation  for  development  of 
policy?  The  answer,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  again  is  "No." 

However,  it  may  have  accomplished  a 
more  evident  purpose,  although  I  doubt 
its  value  to  policymaking,  that  is.  to  have 
created  some  'poor  cannon  fodder"  for 
campaigning  in  the  upcoming  elections. 
Third.  Is  the  free-world  alliance 
stronger?  Yes.  The  nations,  includ- 
ing NATO,  have  moved  closer  together. 
Fourth.  Have  the  American  people 
been  alerted?  Again  the  answer  is 
"Yes- 
Fifth.  Has  Congress  grasped  the  real 
significance  of  the  Paris  and  U-2 
events?  Yes.  Fortunately,  the  major- 
ity of  members  have  seen  through  the 
"fog  and  haze  " — much  of  it  deliberately 
stirred  up,  possibly  for  p>olitical  purposes. 
Recognizing  the  threat  to  our  security. 
Congress  has  appropriated  additional 
funds  to  strengthen  our  defense. 

Sixth.  Are  the  allegations  of  mishan- 
dling the  U-2  accident  true?  Definitely 
not.  By  any  realistic  yardstick,  the 
overall  U-2  program  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  flight  of  May  1  has  one  of  our 
most  important  in  formation -securing 
programs  for  U.S.  security  and  of  our 
allies. 

ROLE  or  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

Now,  what  about  the  President? 
When  the  President  assumed  the  author- 
ity and  accepted  the  responsibility,  he 
was  in  Paris,  available  for  the  summit. 
By  his  noble,  statesmanlike  actions,  he 
made  us  all  proud  of  him.  He  did  not 
duck  or  hedge. 

He  is  not  an  adherent  to  the  Machia- 
vellian theory  of  politics,  as  some  would 
recommend.  The  President  told  the 
truth. 

He  let  the  vituperative  spew  of  Khru- 
shchev pass  over  him.  He  did  not  reply 
in  kind.  He  came  home  and  the  recep- 
tion he  received,  at  which  were  promi- 
nent Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  patriotic 
citizens,  showed  that  the  American  peo- 
ple loved  and  respected  him. 

There  was  no  loss  of  prestige  there  to 
the  individual  or  to  the  Nation. 

At  no  time  in  history  has  a  leader  of  a 
Nation  elicited  the  homage  shown  Mr. 
Eisenhower — and  our  country — as  re- 
flected in  his  trips  to  Asia,  the  Middle 
East.  Europe,  South  America — and  yes, 
the  Far  East. 

Upon  his  return  the  President  again 
received  the  high  respect  and  gratitude 
of  the  Nation,  and  he  warrants  that  high 
respect  and  deep  gratitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  consensus  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  I  believe.  Is:  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank  my  asso- 
ciates on  the  floor  for  letting  me  carry 
through  with  a  policy  which  I  said  was 
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outlined  by  Senator  'Vandenberg,  and  it 
makes  consistent  and  logical.  I  trust,  the 
statement  I  have  made.  I  am  grateful 
for  their  attention. 

ExHiPrr  1 
It's  Not  as  Bad  as  That,  Mr.  Fulbricht 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mistakes  made 
in  the  handling  of  the  U-2  incident  and 
President  Elsenhower's  rebuff  in  Japan  have 
hurt  the  reputation  of  American  policy. 

But  the  picture  painted  of  the  United 
States  by  Senator  Pulbricht  on  Tuesday  is 
groesly  exaggerated. 

•  •  •  •    .  • 

"The  prestige  and  Influence  of  oiu-  coun- 
try on  the  affairs  of  nations."  Mr.  Pulbricht 
told  the  Senate,  "has  reached  a  new  low  " 
On  what  basis  does  he  make  this  Judgment? 
For.  as  the  black  clouds  of  embarrassment 
and  humiliation  clear  away,  we  see  that  the 
facts  remain  largely  what  they  were. 

It  would  have  been  one  thing  if  Pakistan 
or  Norway,  which  were  Involved  in  the  U-2 
flight,  had  broken  their  alliances  with  us 
or  publicly  accused  us  of  compromising  them. 

It  would  have  been  one  thing  If  the  So- 
viets had  immediately  signed  a  peace  treaty 
with  East  Germany  and  the  screws  on  the 
Western  garrisons  in  Berlin  had  been  sharply 
tightened. 

It  would  have  been  one  thing  if  our  N.'^TO 
partners  and  particularly  Britain  and  France, 
had  indulged  In  recriminations — which  they 
reasonably  could  have. 

It  would  h.ive  been  one  thing  if  the  Klshi 
Government  in  Japan  had  been  overthrown 
and  a  new  government  dedicated  to  neu- 
tralism and  cooperation  with  the  Ctommunlst 
bloc  had  seized  power. 

•  •  •  •  » 

But  none  of  these  things  has  happened. 
There  is  therefore  little  Indication  that  our 
Influence  in  the  affairs  of  nations  has  suf- 
fered a  dramatic  decUne.  As  for  our  pres- 
tige, Its  level  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  is 
assumed  to  be  lower,  but  Is  the  United  States 
held  in  less  esteem  than  at  any  other  time. 
as  Mr.  FtTLBRicHT  maintains?  On  what 
soundings  of  foreign  opinion  does  he  base 
this  claim? 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  was  at  pains 
to  lecture  his  colleagues  on  the  Importance 
of  the  forms  of  international  Intercourse 
which  have  developed  over  the  centuries. 
The  study  of  history  has  not,  however,  given 
him  that  sense  of  persi>ectlve  which  can 
place  blunders  and  disagreeable  signs  of  un- 
popularity— and  these  come  to  all  powerful 
countries — in  their  proper  light. 

This  Is  not  to  recommend  complacency. 
We  have  suffered  some  unpleasant  and  hu- 
miliating reverses  in  the  last  2  months,  and 
It  has  been  hard  going  for  our  propagan- 
dists. We  must  earnestly  hope  that  our 
mistakes  will  not  be  repeated.  But  the 
world  is  still  here,  and  very  much  as  it  was 
before  May  1.  This  Is  above  all  a  time  when 
we  need  to  keep  our  nerve  and  our  balance. 
It  is  also,  as  Mr.  Pulbricht  suggests  a  lime 
for  self-examination.  But  neither  panic 
nor  guilt  has  any  part  to  play  In  the  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  remarks  this 
morning.  A  statement  like  his  is  long 
overdue,  in  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  its  policies,  particularly  in  defense 
of  our  President.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  ably  answered  the  char.ues 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  I  believe  also 
that  Americans  across  the  country  will 


feel  a  great  debt  to  the  Senator  for  hav- 
ing made  his  remarks. 

I  should  like  to  a,sk  one  question  of 
the  Senator.  Does  not  the  Senator  feel 
that  Khrushchev's  announcement  to  the 
world  on  the  downing  of  the  U-2.  and  his 
further  statement  that  wc  had  been  at 
this  practice  for  some  time,  is  an  ad- 
mission on  his  part  that  Russia  does 
not  have  the  ability  at  the  pre.sent  time 
to  defend  henself  from  air  attack? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Of  course  I  am  not  a 
military  man.  I  heard  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  j'e.sterday.  It  was  a  won- 
derful statement.  There  is  no  question 
that  there  is  something  to  that.  How- 
ever let  me  .say  thi.s.  We  have  evidence 
to  indicate  that  the  Russians  have  been 
shooting  at  the  planes  through  the 
years.  I  believe  the  last  evidence 
showed  that  some  months  ago  they  did 
not  succeed.  It  v;ould  appear  that  what 
they  are  really  trying  to  do  now  is  to 
improve  their  ability  to  bring  down  such 
planes  flying  at  60  or  70  thousand  feet. 
Of  course  we  can,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  disagree.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  but  I 
agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator. 
It  is  undoubtedly  so. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  reason  why 
I  asked  the  question  is  that  I  believe  this 
is  one  of  the  great  victories  we  have 
had  over  the  Communists,  the  fact  that 
we  have  pointed  them  out  to  be  liars, 
they  are  in  their  constant  reiterations  of 
their  abilities  in  the  air,  by  showing  that 
they  do  not  have  the  capabilities  that  we 
possessed  6  years  ago.  If  a  U-2  type 
plane  were  to  fly  over  this  countrj',  we 
would  shoot  it  down.  It  may  be  possible 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  shoot  it 
down  on  the  first  or  second  attempt,  but 
our  Air  Force  would  be  able  to  shoot  it 
down. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  we 
have  showTi  the  Russians  to  be  the  liars 
that  they  are.  when  they  claim  this 
great  superiority  of  theirs  in  missile 
power,  when  they  do  not  have  a  ground- 
to-air  mi.ssile  that  will  reach  to  60,000 
or  70,000  feet.  If  they  have  such  a  mis- 
sile, they  did  not  use  it.  In  spite  of 
their  constant  reiteration  of  their 
manned  aircraft  power,  they  have  not 
yet  developed  an  interceptor  plane  that 
can  get  to  60,000  or  70,000  feet.  We 
have  shown  their  obvious  lack  of  an  air- 
to-air  rocket  that  can  shoot  down  a  U-2 
plane  from  an  interceptor  plane. 

That  is  one  of  the  greatest  victories 
that  we  have  scoi-ed  over  them.  Rather 
than  constantly  tearing  down  the  United 
States.  I  believe  we  should  be  proud  of 
this  fact  and  speak  of  it  in  a  prideful 
way. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Here  again,  this  is  only 
my  opinion.  However  I  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Senator  has  just 
stated,  that  as  a  result  of  the  whole 
episode  the  prestige  of  America  or  of  the 
President  has  not  suffered.  I  heard  the 
King  of  Thailand  speak  yesterday  about 
the  respect  he  has  for  the  President  and 
for  this  country.  All  of  this  clearly  indi- 
cates that  out  of  this  whole  matter  a 
rreat  good  has  come.  There  has  been  an 
awa.kemng.  not  only  in  America,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  action  of  Congress,  but  also 


throughout  the  world  on  the  real  threat 
of  communism. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  listened  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  He 
implied  that  the  Soviet  defenses  could 
not  stop  an  attack  by  us  at  70.000  feet. 
If  we  had  bombers  that  could  reach 
70.000  feet,  we  might  conclude  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  get  at  one  of  those 
bombers. 

However,  I  do  not  know  of  an  Ameri- 
can bomber  that  can  go  to  70,000  feet. 
To  say  that  the  U-2  incident  indicates 
that  we  can  penetrate  Soviet  defenses 
does  not  hold  water,  unless  we  have  a 
tx)mber  that  can  go  up  to  70,000  feet.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  who 
is  an  expert  in  this  field,  would  not  con- 
tend that  we  have  bombers  that  can 
reach  that  altitude. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  probably  should 
have  qualified  my  statement.  I  recog- 
nize that  we  do  not  have  bombers  that 
can  fly  at  70,000  feet,  but  we  do  have 
bombers  that  can  fly  above  50.000  feet. 
If  they  do  not  have  the  ability  to  get  a 
fi!2:hter  plane  to  50,000  feet  or  55,000 
feet,  I  would  say  our  chances  of  success 
over  Russia  would  be  immeastirably  bet- 
ter than  I  have  been  led  to  believe  they 
would  be.  I  have  never  contended  that 
any  attack  we  might  launch  against 
Russia  would  be  100  jjercent  successful 
and  that  we  would  not  lose  any  aircraft. 

However,  if  they  do  not  have  the  abil- 
ity to  rise  to  a  plateau  where  they  can 
attack  an  aircraft  at  60,000  or  70.000 
feet,  then  their  abihties  are  also  limited 
to  50.000  or  55,000  feet.  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  an  attack  would  be  successful 
to  the  point  that  we  would  not  lose  bomb- 
ers. However,  I  think  the  Russians  are 
far  more  vulnerable  to  air  attack  than 
we  had  ever  known  before. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  sure  the  Soviets 
can  get  their  interceptors — their  Migs — 
up  to  50,000  or  55,000  feet.  They  may  get 
a  little  wobbly  up  there,  but  they  can 
still  shoot.  The  conclusion  ought  not  to 
be  drawn  from  the  U-2  incident  that  the 
Soviet  defenses  are  vulnerable;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  are  tougher  than  ever. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  hoping  to  get  the 
floor  to  add  something  to  the  views  which 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  so  very 
eloquently  put  before  us.  However,  I 
should  like  to  off'er  a  brief  tribute  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  the  spirit 
and  the  dedication  to  service  which  led 
him  to  undertake  this  rebuttal  today.  It 
is  so  much  in  the  whole  temper  of  our 
society  simply  to  let  a  great,  portentous, 
historic,  pronouncement  on  American 
foreign  policy  stand  alone,  without  mak- 
ing the  case  on  the  other  side,  and  there 
always  is  a  case,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  saw  it. 

As  I  said,  I  shall  discuss  the  subject.  I 
hope,  in  my  own  time  shortly.  However, 
I  did  not  want  to  fail  to  pay  this  tribute 
to  the  spirit  of  the  young  man  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  verj'  kind. 
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Mr  AlKKS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ' 

Mr.  WILEY     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  in  this  year  of  an 
election  in  the  United  States  that  we  do 
not  let  our  emotions  carry  any  of  us  to 
the  point  of  downgrading  the  United 
States  and  its  position  in  the  world.  We 
have  heard  too  much  lately  about  how 
U.S.  prestige  has  gone  to  pieces: 
how  we  were  losing  Japan;  how  we  were 
losing  Latin  America ;  how  we  were  losing 
Europe  and  every  other  part  of  the  world. 
That  simply  is  not  so.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  pointed  out 
that  it  is  not  so. 

It  was  only  2  weeks  ago  that  we 
heard  that  Japan  had  gone,  or  that  it 
was  on  the  way  out.  Some  of  us  ques- 
tioned that  view. 

A  few  minutes  ago.  the  following  dis- 
patch was  carried  on  the  Associated 
Press  news  ticker : 

Tokyo. — Prime  Minister  Nobusuke  Klshl's 
'  Conservative  Party  won  today  a  provincial 
election  which  the  Socialists  had  attempted 
to  turn  into  a  demonstration  of  opposition 
to  the  military  alliance  with  the  United 
States. 

Iwao  Yamazakl,  59,  of  Kishi's  Liberal -Dem- 
ocratic Party,  easily  won  reelection  as  gov- 
ernor of  Aomori  Prefecture  over  an  oppo- 
sition Socialist  leader  who  claimed  a  vote 
lor  Yamazakl  was  a  vote  for  the  newly  rati- 
fied security  treaty. 

Nearly  complete  returns  from  the  con- 
servative, rural  prefecture  at  the  northern 
tip  of  Honshu  gave  Yamazakl  273,983  votes 
to  174,051  for  Socialist  Yuzo  Awaya. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we  hoped 
for  when  we  supported  the  Japanese 
Treaty.  It  is  what  we  believed  in.  We 
felt  that  the  demonstrations  in  Japan 
were  not  anti- American;  that  they  did 
not  indicate  a  weakening  of  American 
-     friendship  in  that  area. 

This  is  the  first  by-election  which  has 
been  held  in  which  the  position  and 
attitude  of  Japan  toward  America  was 
an  issue,  and  the  pro-American  forces — 
tliose  in  favor  of  working  with  the  United 
States — won  an  overwhelming  victory. 

Let  us  be  careful.  Let  us  say  what  we 
want  to  say  about  our  respective  abilities 
to  run  the  U.S.  Government.  But 
let  us  not  downgrade  the  United  States 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  we  should  be 
downgraded.  I  think  we  are  holding  our 
own  vei-y  well,  not  only  among  our  allies, 
but  also  we  are  holding  the  respect  of 
those  who  are  not  so  close  to  us. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  think  he  made 
a  very  good  comment.  It  confirms  the 
position  I  have  felt  was  the  right  posi- 
tion all  along.  Our  prestige  has  not 
gone.  Our  prestige  has  been  built  up  by 
the  first  revelation  to  the  world  of  the 
U-2.  showing  defihitely  its  capability.  It 
has  confirmed  to  the  common  citizens  of 
the  foreign  countries  concerned  what  the 
leaders  have  known  all  along. 

Second.  Japan  now  comes  through  in 
a  wonderful  way.  showing,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  has  said, 
that  the  Japanese  people  are  our  friends. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.    I  must  yield  first  to  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader. 


Mr  M.VNSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  am  delighted  to  have  him  yield 
to  me.    I  was  awaiting  my  turn. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
will  allow  me  the  privilege  of  making  a 
few  suggestions  and  answering  a  few 
questions. 

Mr.  WILEY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First.  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken  1,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  GoLDWATERl.  and  other  Senators 
who  have  praised  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  the  spirit  he  has  shown  and 
the  directness  which  he  has  exhibited. 
However.  I  point  out  that  those  are 
traits  of  long  standing  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  When  he  has  some- 
thing to  say.  he  speaks  his  mind  and 
lets  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  I 
know  he  would  accord  to  anyone  else 
the  same  privileges  and  rights  he  would 
claim  for  himself — and  the  Members  of 
this  body  do  have  privileges  and  rights. 

I  point  out  that  it  has  come  to  be  the 
habit  in  this  country  for  a  speech  by  a 
Democrat  in  the  field  of  foreign  ix)licy. 
no  matter  how  constructive  it  is  or  how 
constructively  critical,  in  many  instan- 
ces, to  be  labeled  as  "parti-san"';  it  is  re- 
ferred to  by  some  as  "unpatriotic";  it  is 
considered  as  a  "new  low";  "politically 
motivated"  or  a  "blow  at  national  unity." 
In  the  press.  Democratic  speeches  are 
referred  to  as  'slashing  attacks  on  the 
administration";  "bitter  attacks  on  the 
administration";  "harsh  attacks  on  the 
administration." 

I  think  the  press,  by  and  large,  is  los- 
ing much  of  the  responsibility  which  it 
should  have,  because,  along  with  Con- 
gress.  the  executive  branch,  and  the  peo- 
ple, the  fourth  estate  likewise  has  a  con- 
structive responsibility  which  it  ought 
to  assume.  It  ought  to  forget  the  head- 
lines; it  ought  to  study  the  spirit  and 
the  intent  behind  a  speech,  because  what 
the  press  says  is  carried  throughout  the 
Nation  and  throughout  the  world.  In  all 
too  many  instances,  a  disservice  is  done 
to  the  cause  of  unity  and  patriotism  in 
this  country  because  a  headline  has 
primacy  over  content. 

Are  we  to  remain  silent  as  our  prestige 
and  standing  decline?  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATERj  that  the  United  States  has 
scored  a  victory.  If  we  have,  it  is  a 
pyrrhic  victory. 

Neither  do  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  our  prestige  has 
been  built  up.  It  has  not  been  built  up. 
When  I  listened  to  the  speech  by  the 
President  on  last  Monday.  I  was  dis- 
turbed and  disappointed.  I  do  not  agree 
with  his  thesis  that  our  standing  had 
been  increased  in  the  Far  East.  I  do 
not  agree  that  this  result  has  brought 
us  much  in  the  way  of  good.  What  I  .say 
is  nothing  new;  it  is  what  I  have  said 
in  the  State  of  Montana.  There  I  indi- 
cated that  I  disagreed  with  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that  our  foreign  policy 
should  not  be  changed.  I  think  it  must 
be  changed  with  the  times  because  just 
as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
stated,  on  another  matter,  "new  days 
require  new  methods." 

I  said  also  that  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  our  thinking  must  change  with  the 


times,  we  should  veer  away  from  the  out- 
moded concepts  and  the  idea  that  Amer- 
ican dollars  spent  abroad  are  the  an- 
swers to  our  problems  overseas. 

The  President,  in  his  speech  to  the  Na- 
tion, said  we  should  not  become  fright- 
ened. No  one  is  frightened  in  this 
country,  but  the  people  are  concerned 
over  the  events  of  the  past  7  or  8  w  eeks. 
They  have  a  right  to  be  concerned.  The 
question  which  concerns  us  is  not  a  pxj- 
litical  question.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a 
question  of  national  survival. 

The  results  of  good  will  trips  made  by 
the  President  have  all  too  often  been  an 
effort  to  seek  an  increa.se  in  funds  by 
the  countries  visited — and  this  applies 
to  the  President's  most  recent  trip  to  the 
Far  East — rather  than  a  change  in  policy 
to  bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  self- 
reliance  and  a  loosening  degree  of  de- 
pendence on  the  United  .States. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
who  is  direct  and  honest  in  all  his  deal- 
ings, would  not  want  us  to  remain  silent 
in  this  Chamber.  He  would  not  want  us 
to  be  ostriches.  He  would  like  to  have 
us  express  oui-  honest  views.  I  am  S5u/e 
that  by  and  large  he  recognizes  that 
what  we  should  try  to  do  is  to  express 
our  views  in  constructive  fashion.  We 
cannot,  as  Senators,  disown  or  disavow 
our  responsibilities  by  not  stating  our 
views  as  we  see  conditions.  We  are  re- 
sponsible to  our  people;  and.  as  such,  we 
have  to  cxpre.ss  our  opinions.  We  are 
not  robots.  We  are  .Senators.  We  arc 
sent  here  to  do  our  own  thinking,  not 
to  be  dictated  to.  I  think  we  can  do 
without  Pyrrhic  victories  and  prestige 
buildups  of  the  kind  we  have  enjoyed — 
and  I  use  the  word  'enjoyed  "  advisedly — 
over  the  past  7  or  8  we^ks. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  says  he 
believes  in  the  American  system.  Mr. 
President,  Democrats  believe  in  the 
American  system  too. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  by  anyone 
in  the  Con^'n-.s-s — Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican— to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the 
executive  branch.  All  of  us  have  read 
the  Constitution,  and  all  of  us  know 
what  is  in  the  Constitution.  All  of  us 
know  that  the  Constitution  vests  all  the 
executive  power  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution the  President  is  the  Chief  of 
State  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation.  All  of  us 
know  that  he  has  that  authority.  But 
certainly,  with  that  ever  present  in  our 
minds,  we  can  expre.ss  our  views  as  we 
see  them. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  asked 
why  should  Congress  escape  blame  for 
the  U-2  incident,  inasmuch  as  the  U-2 
flights  had  been  conducted  .successfully 
during  a  4-year  program.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  I  am  concerned  about  is  the 
law  of  averages.  And  most  important — 
I  am  concerned  about  the  question  of 
timing,  because  at  the  time  of  the  flight 
in  question,  it  was  generally  known  that 
within  3  weeks  the  President  was  to  go  to 
a  summit  meeting  which  he  had  agreed 
to  attend.  I  believe  that  someone  with 
the  political  responsibility  and  author- 
ity .should  have  been  able  to  take  action 
in  that  matter,  so  the  flight  at  that  par- 
ticular time  would  not  have  taken  place. 
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No  one  that  I  know  of  has  found  fault 
with  the  U-2  flights  or  with  their  suc- 
cess. But.  after  all.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  an  important  person. 
He  holds  the  highest  office  in  this  land; 
and  we  ought  to  consider  him  and  his 
position,  in  relation  to  this  particular 
Incident. 

The  U-2  inquiry  was  just  about  as  non- 
partisan as  any  inquiry  could  ever  be. 
I  think  the  chaiiman  of  the  committee 
leaned  over  backward  in  his  efforts  to 
be  fair;  and  certainly  he  worked  in  ac- 
cord with  the  administration,  so  that  no 
secret  information  or  information  highly 
executive  in  nature  would  be  given  to  the 
public. 

I  resent  the  implication  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  has  been 
furnishing  help  to  Moscow  and  is  second 
only  to  Mr.  Khi-ushchev  in  criticizing  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Fulbright  is  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
He  has  responsibilities,  just  as  all  other 
Senators  do;  and  I  hope  he  will  con- 
tinue to  exercise  them. 

Mr.  President,  have  the  r>eople  been 
fooled?  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
said,  "Happily,  no."  I  hope  the  p>eople 
have  not  been  fooled,  because  they  are 
entitled  to  the  truth.  After  all.  the 
Bible  says  .something  to  the  effect  that 
those  who  know  the  truth  will  remain 
free. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  ever 
questioned  the  motives  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  All  of  us  respect 
him.  We  think  he  is  a  great  man.  a  kind 
man.  and  a  decent  man.  I  repeat  that 
no  one.  on  eitlier  side  of  the  aisle,  has 
ever  questioned  the  motives  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

The  uproar  over  the  failure  to 
acknowledge  would  not  have  increased, 
as  has  been  stated,  because  the  Presi- 
dent had  overall  re.sponsibility.  What 
he  did  was  to  take  personal  responsi- 
bility. But  neither  the  President  nor 
any  member  of  the  Cabinet  had  any 
direct  personal  knowledge  of  that  par- 
ticular flight. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FcxBRiGHTl  was  not  "an  apology  for 
Soviet  policy."  His  statement  was  any- 
thing but  that. 

We  are  not  exercising  hindsight.  If 
the  record  is  examined,  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  that  many  of  the  arguments 
which  are  rai.'^ed  today  were  raised  be- 
fore this  matter  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  country  and  the  world. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time.  Tliere  has  been  no  "self- 
righteous  hindsight";  but  I  do  know  of 
instances  where  foresight  has  been  used 
in  this  body. 

No  Member  of  the  Congress,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  sought  to  arrogate  to 
himself  the  "dictation"  of  changes  in  the 
administration ;  but  suggestions  and  pro- 
posals have  been  made  from  time  to 
time.  A  Senator  is  not  an  ostrich,  to 
bury  his  head  in  the  sand,  and  let  the 
rest  of  the  world  go  by.  and  hope  for  the 
best.  Neither  is  a  Senator  a  parrot  who 
must  mimic  what  someone  else  says.    If 


a  Senator  cannot  think  for  himself  and 
if  a  Senator  cannot  arrive  at  his  own  de- 
cisions, I  do  not  think  he  has  any  busi- 
ness being  in  this  body. 

In  answer  to  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
there  was  in  my  opinion  no  "tidal  wave' 
of  welcome  of  Mr.  Eisenhow-er  in  the 
Far  East.  NATO  is  not  "stronger"  to- 
day. NATO  is  more  of  a  symbol  than 
a  shield.  Our  allies  are  not  "closer"  to 
us.  For  instance,  we  find  that  we  can- 
not now  use  the  airfields  in  Norway  as 
before,  and  Denmark  has  said  we  can- 
not u.se  the  airfields  there ;  and  Pakistan 
will.  I  believe  be  very  careful  in  the 
future.  And  despite  the  statements 
made  in  the  last  few  days  in  Japan.  I 
note  that  all  our  U-2's  which  used  to  be 
based  at  Atsugi  have  now  been  trans- 
ferred to  Okinawa.  If  these  flights  are 
necessary  and  if  they  will  prevent 
another  Pearl  Harbor,  why  have  not  they 
been  continued? 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  all  of  us  agree  with  him  in 
our  respect  and  our  admiration  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  no  mat- 
ter who  he  may  be.  It  is  an  office  which 
we  must  resp>ect  and  to  which  we  must, 
in  a  sense,  pay  veneration.  But  certainly 
in  these  diflBcult  times,  in  which  all  of  us 
are  involved,  there  is  no  room  for  a 
Democratic  viewpoint  or  for  a  Repub- 
lican viewpoint.  There  is  room  only  for 
an  American  viewpoint. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  entitled  "The  Presi- 
dent's June  27  Report  to  the  Nation." 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  President's  June  27  Report  to  the 
Nation 

President  Elsenhower,  in  his  address,  said 
nothing  that  we  did  not  already  know.  He 
spoke  of  the  need  to  preserve  good  relations 
with  Japan  in  spite  of  the  recent  unfortunate 
developments.  That  was  a  sound  observa- 
tion because  Japan  is  the  hinge  on  which 
peace  hangs  in  the  Far  East. 

I  would  not  agree  with  him  that  our  rela- 
tions with  Okinawa  have  been  strengthened 
nor  that  In  general  our  standing  has  been  In- 
creased In  the  Par  East. 

I  think  he  showed  wisdom  In  saying  that 
he  has  no  plans  f<>r  future  trips  except  of  an 
emergency  nature.  I  believe  that  good-will 
trips  and  personal  diplomacy  by  hetids  of 
state  should  be  curtailed  drastically  and 
done  only  on  an  emergency  basis.  They  ac- 
complish too  little  In  too  limited  tSme  and 
involve  too  much  pageantry  and  too  much 
publicity. 

The  Secretary  of  State  should  likewise  cxir- 
tall  his  voyages  overseas.  The  long,  hard,  and 
dull  but  necessary  work  of  diplcMnacy  should 
be  conducted  by  ambassadors  who  should  be 
given  authority  to  operate  In  private  on  a 
give-and-take  basis  and  away  from  the  glare 
of  publicity. 

I  disagree  with  the  President  that  our  for- 
eign policy  should  not  be  changed.  I  think 
it  must  be  changed  with  the  times  and  that 
we  should  veer  away  from  outmoded  con- 
cepts and  the  idea  that  American  dollars 
sent  abroad  are  the  answers  to  our  problems 
overseas.  Nobody  is  ""frightened"  but  people 
are  concerned  over  the  events  of  the  past  6 
weeks  and  they  have  a  right  to  be.  The  re- 
sults of  these  good  will  trips  have  all  too  often 
been   to   seek   an  Increase  In  funds   by  the 


countries  visited  rather  than  a  change  In 
IX)llcy  to  bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  self- 
reliance  and  a  lessening  degree  of  dependence 
on  the  United  States. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  "we  must 
act  with  mature  Judgment." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  tome? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WILEY.     I  yield. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  RATES  OF  BASIC 
COMPENSATION  OF  CERTAIN  OF- 
FICERS AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  Chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  was  read,  as  follows: 

That  the  House  having  proceeded  to  re- 
consider the  bill  (HJl.  9883^  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  lor  other  purp>oses.  returned  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  his 
objections,  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
In  which  It  originated.  It  was 

Resolved,  That  the  said  bill  pass,  two- 
thirds  of  th£'  House  of  Representatives  agree- 
ing to  pass  the  same. 


COMMITTEE        MEETING        DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Finance  Committee  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  .session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  ;*  :'^  ^^  '^'■^'^red. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  desire?     Ten  minutes? 

Mr.  WILEY.     Personally,  yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me?  I  wish  to  have 
a  few  minutes  in  which  to  speak. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  follow  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  It  will  take 
me  about  15  minutes,  and  I  have  ar- 
ranged for  that  with  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, earlier  in  the  day  we  agreed  that 
when  the  veto  message  reached  the  Sen- 
ate, we  would  try  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
bate on  it.  and  then  vote  on  it,  so  that 
Senators  v.ho  might  have  dinner  en- 
gagements would  not  have  to  ask — as  has 
happened  before — that  the  vote  on  a  vital 
measure  such  as  this  one  be  postponed. 

We  have  sufficient  time  to  yield  to  Sen- 
ators who  desire  to  address  themselves  to 
this  matter — so  far  as  I  am  informed  by 
Senators  on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  plans  to  make 
a  somewhat  lengthy  statement  on  tomor- 
row; but  he  has  indicated  that  he  wishes 
to  a<;k   a   question  or  two  today,   and  I 
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ha. -  pLwined  to  yield  tx)  him  enough  time 
for  rjiat  pur^K's^^ 

I  have  phlnn^'d  to  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  F^dx- 
BRiGHT : ;  and  I  shall  yield  to  any  other 
Senator  who  needs  time. 

We  have  4  hours  for  the  debate  on  the 
veto  message. 

I  When  we  proceed  with  the  debate  on 
this  very  important  measure,  on  which 
all  Senators  wish  to  be  recorded,  the 
earliest  time,  probably,  at  which  we  could 
reach  a  vote  on  it  would  be  5:30.  I  hope 
we  can  do  so.  After  the  vote  is  taken. 
Senators  will  be  able  to  talk  on  any  sub- 
jects on  which  they  n^ay  desire  to  talk; 
and  we  shall  remain  in  session  until  mid- 
night, if  Senators  wish  us  to  do  so.  or  we 
shall  convene  early  in  the  morning. 

We  have  already  been  charged  with 
not  sufficiently  expediting  the  handling 
of  legislation.  We  have  just  now  re- 
ported the  important  international  de- 
velopment administration  bill  which  we 
discussed  last  night.  We  shall  be  in 
session  late  in  the  evening  or  early  to- 
morrow morning,  and  we  shall  have 
before  us  various  appropriation  meas- 
ures. 

I  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senate  pro- 
c^-<^'\  with  the  debate  on  the  vetoed 
!Ti-a.  ure.  and  I  think  we  can  do  so. 
if  Senators  will  be  reasonable  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  time  they  require. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor, 
does  he  not? 

I     Mr  DIRKSEN     He  does. 
'     Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Te.xas  made  a  unanimous- 
con.<;pnt  request,  as  vet? 

■Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  early 
In  the  day  it  was  agreed  that  when  the 
veto  message  was  received,  2  hours 
would  be  available  to  each  side,  for  the 
debate 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  has  been  agreed 
to? 

I    Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

The  veto  message  was  received  at  a 
time  when  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
was  discussing  another  matter.  Conse- 
quenily.  we  delayed  beginniiig  the  de- 
bau?  on  the  vetoed  bill.  The  Senator 
fr  ,m  Illinois  [Mr  Dirksen]  was  then 
BC  linen  I  called  him,  and  di.scussed 
w.Ln  hjn  what  we  should  do  about  the 
ma:r,  ;  and  he  came  to  the  Chamber 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  matter 
\^  :th  Senators  on  his  side. 

.■\.s  the  Senator  knows,  we  talked 
about  hi.s  time  requirements.  As  nearly 
»s  we  can  make  out.  we  will  not  have 
very  much  of  the  4  hours  taken  on  the 
veto  message.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois doe.s  not  think  he  will  use  1  hour  of 
his  2  hours.  On  our  side,  we  have  re- 
quests for  20  minutes  of  the  2  hours 
So  we  could  be  yielding  our  time 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  ready  whenever 
L'-.e  Senaior  wishes  to  yield  to  me,  and 
whenever  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  concluded 

Mr  DIRKSF:n  Could  we  have  an  ad- 
d.ti  -r.al  understanding  that  if  additional 
tirv.^-  xere  requested,  it  would  be 
granted  '^ 

Mr   JOHNSON'  of  Texas.    Yes 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wi.sconsin  said  he  would  use  an- 
other 10  minutes. 
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Mr.  WILEY.    Personally. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  And  the  Senator 
from  New  York  15  minutes 

Mr.  JAVITS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  E>resident.  I  do 
not  ask  for  the  floor  on  my  own  time.  I 
should  like  to  say  some  nice  things  about 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  could 
do  it  in  5  minutes,  but  it  would  be  in- 
adequate. 

Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILEY.    I  yield ;  yes. 


COMMENDATION  OP  SENATOR 
WILEYS  STATEMENT  ON  THE 
U-2     INCIDENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  express  in  the  strongest  terms 
possible  my  gratitude  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  the 
very  forceful  manner  in  which  he  has 
put  this  problem  before  us.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  was  not  able  to  be  here  during 
aill  of  his  address,  but  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  reading  it.  It  is  cogent,  it 
is  factual,  and  it  is  timely.  I  associate 
myself  entirely  with  the  remarks  which 
our  distinguished  friend  has  made. 

He  has  wisely  brought  forth  the  fact 
of  the  widespread  popular  support  the 
President  has  received.  The  headlines 
growing  out  of  the  remarks  made  by 
some  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  are  distinctly  not  a  reflection 
of  the  assessment  which  the  great  body 
of  the  American  people  have  made  of 
the  U-2  incident. 

I  know  from  the  mail  I  have  received 
on  this  question  that  our  constituents,  as 
has  so  often  happened  in  the  past,  are 
ahead  of  a  certain  body  of  opinion  in 
the  Congress  in  their  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  true  significance  of  the  U-2  case. 
It  is,  therefore,  most  unfortunate  that 
the  incident  has  been  thrown  completely 
out  of  focus  by  an  attack  that  smacks 
more  of  a  search  for  political  advantage 
than  for  national  interest,  or  at  least 
is  so  interpreted  by  the  press,  as  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  look 
into  the  rearview  mirror  of  history,  and 
proclaim  what  should  have  happened  in 
a  specific  situation.  The  wisdom  of 
hindsight  is  the  most  available  and  least 
esteemed  intellectual  commodity  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  judgment. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  TMr. 
Wiley  1.  in  his  eloquent  address  in  the 
Senate  today,  has  very  wisely  stressed 
the  fact  of  the  unique  record  of  the  U-2 
flights  over  a  period  of  4  years,  and  their 
supreme  significance  in  terms  of  the 
great  and  overriding  consideration  that 
Inspired  such  flights— the  real  and  con- 


stant danger  of  Communist  aggression. 
In  this  grave  venture,  the  element  of 
risk  was  freely  accepted.  That  was  nat- 
ural. That  was  inevitable.  Why.  then, 
one  must  ask.  are  the  consequences  of 
risk  assailed  with  almost  as  much  fervor 
as  though  they  had  Involved  enemy 
action  against  us  rather  than  action  in 
behalf  of  our  own  security  as  a  nation? 

It  is  an  incredible  paradox  that  any 
Member  of  Congress  should  in  aU  too 
real  a  sense,  even  if  innocently  and  un- 
wittingly, as  I  must  assume,  become  an 
apologist  for  the  Soviet  point  of  view  by 
joining  his  voice  in  a  critique  that  pins 
blame  exactly  where  the  Kremlin  pins 
it — on  the  leadership  of  this  Nation. 

The  greatest  spy  master  the  world  has 
ever  knowTa — with  a  miUion  agents  work- 
ing day  and  night  shifts  in  an  effort  to 
collect  intelligence  that  will  better  enable 
him  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  free 
world — that  spy  master  must  be  no  little 
amused,  and  no  little  gratified,  to  find 
that  his  attack  against  the  President  of 
the  United  States  finds  echoes  in  the 
Halls  of  Congrress. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  our 
intelligence  operation  is  not  a  game  with 
precise  and  gentlemanly  rules  of  conduct. 
Spying  cannot  be  analyzed  as  one  would 
analj-ze  a  game  of  tennis.  Freedom  is  in 
a  raw  life-and-death  struggle.  It  is  a 
game  of  survival  we  are  pla\  ing.  and  the 
sooner  we  act  as  though  we  were  in  such 
a  game,  the  better  off  we  shall  be 

Again,  and  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms  of  which  I  am  capable,  I  commend 
our  distingxiished,  brave,  and  forceful 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  for  the  fine 
mes-sage  which  he  has  given  us  today, 
setting  the  record  straight  I  hope  the 
pre.ss  of  this  country  will  give  It  attention 
equal  to  that  which  was  given  to  the 
attacks  upon  this  admlnLstratlon  and 
upon  the  President  of  thp  United  States. 


ADJUSTMENT  OP  RATES  OF  P.ASIC 
COMPENSATION  OP  CERTAIN  OF- 
FICERS AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
business  before  the  Senate  is  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  HR.  9883.  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the 
objections  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand,  control  of  the  time 
Is  under  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers. 2  hours  each     Is  that  correct '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
state,  from  the  requests  made  of  us.  that 
we  have  more  than  ample  time,  but  If 
we  do  not,  I  will  make  a  request  for  any 
reasonable  extension  of  the  time  so  that 
Senators  who  desire  to  discuss  this  or 
any  matter  may  have  that  opportunity. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fxjl- 
BRiGHT]  desires  to  speak  for  4  or  5  min- 
utes, so  that  he  may  keep  another  en- 
gagement.   I  would   like  to  yield  him 


4  or  5  minutes,  and  then  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  in  accordance 
with  our  understanding,  if  that  is  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  does  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Very  well. 
Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement,  the  time  is  under  the 
control  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  i  iquiry.  There  has  been 
no  agreement. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  How  can  the 
Senator  from  Texas  take  the  floor  away 
from  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  By  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  entered  into 
that  when  the  \  eto  came  to  the  Senate, 
the  time  on  it  would  be  controlled. 

Mr.  MANSFIIXD.  No.  Mr.  President. 
It  was  stated  that  an  informal  sugges- 
tion was  to  be  made,  and  it  was  in- 
formally agreed  to.  There  was  no 
agreement  entered  into.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  taken 
off  the  floor.  I  think  he  has  a  right  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

Mr.  WILETV.  Mr.  Pre.'Jident,  do  I  have 
the  floor?  I  want  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI,  who  has 
been  trying  to  get  the  floor  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  clarify  the  parhamentary 
situation.  The  Chair  requests  that  the 
clerk  read  the  a:,'reement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  may  I 
make  this  suggestion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  have  the  agreement 
read  first,  if  we  may. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  transcrip- 
tion of  the  Record  reads: 

Mr  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  give  notice  that  following  the 
morning  hour  there  will  be  some  statements, 
and  we  expect  to  have  the  conference  report 
of  the  military  construction  bill  before  the 
Senate  We  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
some  further  discussion  of  H-R.  10.  How- 
ever, perhaps  shortly  after  we  act  on  the 
conference  report,  depending  on  how  long 
the  speeches  may  be,  we  will  have  a  vote  on 
overriding  the  President's  veto  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees  pay  raise  bill.  In  the  event  the 
House  should  override  the  veto. 

Then  we  may  proceed,  after  consxiltatlon 
with  Senators  Interested  In  the  matter,  par- 
ticularly committee  chairmen,  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act. 

The  minority  leader  suggests  that  those  in 
opposition  to  the  Federal  pay  bill,  and  who 
favor  sustaining  the  veto,  would  be  agree- 
able to  a  2-hour  limitation.  In  connection 
with  that  discussion.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  In  the  event  we  do  proceed  to  the 
motion  to  override  the  veto,  that  there  be 
2  hours  of  debate  on  each  side. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 


Mr.  Dirksen.  That  is  just  an  Informal  sug- 
gestion for  the  moment,  as  I  take  it. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  suggestion   Is   agreed   to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  ^':  President,  a 
parliamentarv  inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  asked  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  Who  has  the  floor?  I  have 
not  had  an  answer. 

Mr,  WILEY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  debate  under  the  agreement  is 
under  the  control  of  the  majority  leader 
and  of  the  minority  leader. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  colloquy  read  by  the  clerk 
which  would  indicate  there  was  any 
agreement  at  all,  not  even  informal.  I 
protest  the  taking  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  off  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
point  of  order.  I  appeal  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Chair.  I  think  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  does  not  take  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  off  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  present  occu- 
pant of  the  Chair  has  not  laid  down  a 
ruling,  so  far  as  I  know.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  ruled.  The  Chair  has 
asked  the  Parliamentarian  for  advice. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not 
correct  to  say  that  when  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  made,  it  was  phrased 
in  this  form: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  the  event  we 
do  proceed  to  the  motion  to  overide  the  veto, 
that  there  be  3  hours  of  debate  on  each  side. 

The  question  I  ask  is.  Has  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  overide  the  veto  been  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  It 
is  before  the  Senate  now. 

Mr.  KEATING.  A  parliamentan'  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Presiding  Officer 
has  ruled  that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  the  floor.  Does  the  Presiding 
Officer  further  rule  that  the  Senator  s 
time  is  not  limited? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  ruled  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor.  The 
Chair  has  asked  for  advice  from  the 
Parliamentarian  to  clear  up  the  parlia- 
mentary situation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask.  Mr.  President, 
Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
business  before  the  Senate  is  the  ques- 


tion of  the  veto  of  the  Federal  pay  bill. 
Under  the  agreement  the  Chair  rules 
that  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  have  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  desire  to  take  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  off  the  floor.  The 
minority  leader  asked  what  time  he 
wanted.  Whatever  time  the  Senator  de- 
sires, he  can  be  yielded.  If  he  wishes  to 
have  an  additional  hour,  we  shall  ask  for 
that.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  hold  the 
floor  and  yield  for  questions,  well  and 
good.  We  understand  the  Senator 
wished  to  let  other  Senators  speak,  and 
then  conclude  with  a  statement.  If  the 
Senator  will  make  known  his  wishes,  we 
will  comply  with  them. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  very  happy,  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  desire  to  pro- 
ceed? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes.  I  wish  to  make  a 
.statement,  so  that  there  will  be  no  more 
confusion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  Senator  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  the  time  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  the  floor.  The 
time  has  not  started  running;  has  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  that  the  business  before 
the  Senate  is  the  question  on  the  veto  of 
the  Federal  pay  bill.  Under  the  agree- 
ment time  is  divided  between  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader.  The 
majority  leader  can  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  such  time  as  he  desires, 
if  he  has  that  much  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  from  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  appeals.  I  think 
we  had  better  disguss  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  with  respec^  to  this  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  seeks  to  take 
a  Senator  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
while  he  has  the  floor.  This  is  a  pretty 
precious  principle  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
President. 

I  disagree  with  practically  everything 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said  this 
morning,  but  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, in  my  judgment,  had  the  floor,  and 
in  my  judgment  he  cannot  be  taken  off 
the  floor  by  any  such  procedure  as  the 
Presiding  Officer  is  trying  to  use  to  take 
him  off  the  floor  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment itself  bespeaks  that  point. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  expedite  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  much  as  possible.  I  consulted 
with  the  minority  leader.  I  thought 
the  Senator  had  ascertained  the  wishes 
of  all  Senators  on  his  side.  The  Senator 
told  me  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  de- 
sired 10  minutes  to  conclude  the  debate. 
The  Parliamentarian  informed  me  that 
when  we  laid  the  veto  message  before 
the  Senate  the  time  limitation  would 
begin  to  run. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that   the   time   limitation   not  go 
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iiito  effect  for  another  hour,  so  that  we 
can  be  sure  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  had  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  yield  for  any  questions  to  any  Sena- 
tor to  whom  hf>  desires  to  yield. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Te.xas?     The  Chair  hears  none. 


MESSAGi;  :  r:oM  t  hk  house 

A  mes-^a.  ■  ::um  tue  House  of  Repre- 
sentative :..  Ir.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 

I  (H.R.  11776)  making  appropriations  for 
simdry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies, and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes;  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 

u  the  Senate  numbered  12.  18,  23,  44,  and 
52  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein; 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1  and  47  to  the  bill, 
and  concurred  therein,  each  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  th*'  "-rate. 


THE  U-2  AND  U  S    FOREIGN  POLICY 

M;  WILEY  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  the  matter  adjusted,  in  one 
way, 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LaltscheI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for   1  hou'- 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr,  President.  I  wish 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  the  question  of  form- 
ing judgments  on  the  basis  of  hindsight. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr, 
Wiley)  and  I  issued  a  separate  state- 
ment dealing  with  the  U-2  incident.  In 
that  statement  it  was  declared: 

Of  course.  If  the  failure  of  the  May  1  flight 
could  have  been  expected  and  foreseen,  then 
the  flight  should  not  have  been  dispatched. 
This  would  hold  true  too  for  all  the  prevlotis 
fllehts.  But  the  fact  Is  that  when  the 
Ml.  1  flight  started  on  its  journey,  every 
p.v^i  experience  Justified  the  conclusion  that 
It   would  not  fall. 

We  further  stated: 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  no  criticisms 
have  been  made  against  the  flights  which  did 
not  fall,  but  only  against  the  May  1  flight. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  his  pre.sentation  of 
the  report  to  the  Senate  last  Tuesdav. 
The  Senator  stated  that  the  May  1  flight 
should  not  have  been  made.  Then  he 
made  the  following  statement  to  the 
Senate: 

We  are  told  that  this  particular  flight  was 
in  a  special  category:  that  It  was  seeking 
Information  of  extraordinary  Importance 
which  might  not  be  available  later.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  told,  even  under  conditions 
of  the  utmost  secrecy,  what  that  Informa- 
tion wa.? 


He  said  further: 

It  might  be  argued  that  tf  we  come  now 
to  the  Judgment  that  the  May  1  flight  should 
not  have  taken  place,  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
us  to  come  also  to  a  Judgment  as  to  what 
date  prior  to  May  1  should  have  been  fixed 
as  a  cutoff. 

He  Stated  further: 

I  should  say  that  sometime  around  the 
middle  of  April,  or  perhaps  after  the  flight 
of  April  9. 

In  his  statement  he  specifically  de- 
clares that  May  1  was  wrong.  Obvi- 
ously it  was  wrong  because  the  May  1 
flight  failed.     But  he  states: 

It  should  have  been  held  on  April  9  or 
around  the  middle  of  April. 

If  it  were  held  around  the  middle  of 
April,  we  would  have  had  time  to  rebuild 
our  relationship  with  the  Soviet. 

My  question  is.  What  would  have  been 
the  FMDsition  of  the  committee  if  the  April 
9  flight  had  failed?  What  would  have 
been  the  position  of  the  committee  and 
its  chairman  if  any  of  the  flights  prior 
to  April  15  had  failed''  The  Commit- 
tee Chairman  suggested  that  cutoff  date. 
I  shall  first  try  to  answer  those  ques- 
tions myself.  On  the  basis  of  hind- 
sight, the  judgment  would  have  been 
formed  that  the  April  15  date  was  im- 
proper. If  the  flight  of  April  9  had 
failed,  it  would  have  been  declared  that 
that  flight  should  not  have  been  con- 
ducted. 

The    Senator    from     Wisconsin    dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  the  simplicity  of 
forming  judgments  on  the  basis  of  past 
facts  compared    with   the    difficulty  of 
forming  them  by  looking  into  the  future. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  to  what  he 
believes  the  situation  would  have  been 
if  the  last  flight  had  been  conducted  on 
April  9  or  April  15  rather  than  on  May  1. 
Mr.  WILEY.    If  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  asking  with  respect  to  the  reaction  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  suspect 
that  if  the  flight  had  failed  on  any  of  the 
dates  he  mentioned,   the  same  conclu- 
sions would  have  been  drawn.     But  I 
personally  feel  that  since  the  President 
and  those  who  had  charge  of  this  entire 
procedure  for  4  years  knew  that  May  1 
was  the  only  day  in  that  month   that 
was  available  because  of  weather  condi- 
tions,   the   right   thing   was   done.      We 
have  not  yet  received  the  facts  as  to 
how  Powers  was  shot  down  or  came  down 
in  some  other   way.     Those   facts  will 
have  to  be  developed.    One  of  the  colum- 
nists  lately   gave   the   impression   that 
Powers  probably  fainted  and  had  to  come 
down  lower,  or  that  his  instruments  were 
damaged   and   he   had   to  come   down. 
I  do  not  know. 

However,  looking  at  the  episode  now. 
all  I  can  say  is  that  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, those  who  had  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  decision  made  the  right  de- 
cision, and  since  they  made  it,  it  Is  not 
for  me  to  question  their  right  to  do  so. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  point  out  that  not 
one  of  the  many,  many  flights  made 
since  July  12,  1956,  was  wrong— not  a 
single  one.  The  only  one  that  should 
not  have  been  flown  was  the  May  1 
flight,  according  to  the  committee  chair- 
man. 


Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  correct.  That  is  what  would  be  con- 
tended, though  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
conclusion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  yield  to  me. 
provided  he  does  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wiscon.sin  may  flrst  yield  to  me 
for  a  statement,  and  following  my  re- 
marks, that  he  be  permitted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTTl  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FuLBRicHTl  is  present.  I  know  he  is 
obliged  to  leave  the  Chamber  shortly. 
He  has  been  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
address  the  Senate  for  5  minutes  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  may  address  the  Senate 
for  5  minutes,  and  then  when  he  con- 
cludes, I  may  have  the  floor  to  make 
a  statement;  and  then  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  charge  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  had  promised  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  that  I  would  yield  to 
him.  However,  he  had  left  the  Cham- 
ber and  I.  therefore,  had  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
I  wish  to  comment  only  briefly  on  the 
speech  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  do  not  want  my  silence  to  be 
interpreted  in  any  way  as  approval  of  the 
personal  statements  about  me  made  by 
the  distinguished  and  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

His  statement  that  I  beheve  the  Eng- 
lish parliamentary  system  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  this  country  is  not  only 
quite  untrue  and  unfounded,  but  is 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  issues  raised  by 
my  statement  on  Tuesday  concerning  the 
U-2  incident. 

His  repeated  insinuations  that  I  was 
partisan  in  my  observations  are  with- 
out any  foundation.  I  believe. 

On  page  4  he  stated  that  Members  of 
Congress — and  I  suppose  he  means  me — 
have  questioned  the  motives  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  entirely  untrue  and  false. 
I  do  not  question  the  President's  motives. 
I  have  questioned  only  his  judgment, 
just  as  I  questioned  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  not  his  mo- 
tives. 

As  for  the  substantive  arguments  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  they  pri- 
marily consist  of  self-righteous  state- 
ments which  bear  the  hallmark  of  Re- 
publican foreign  policy.  He  blames 
everything  on  the  Communists,  and  that 
makes  the  whole  matter  very  simple. 
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Our  Government  doe.s  not  make  mis- 
takes, in  his  opinion,  and  it  interprets 
every  setback  as  a  victory,  whether  it 
be  the  failure  of  the  Paris  summit  con- 
ference or  the  withdrawal  of  the  invita- 
tion by  the  Japanese  Government  of  its 
invitation  to  the  President  to  visit  that 
country.  I  assume  from  that  that  he 
also  feels  the  same  way  about  the  recep- 
tion the  Vice  President  received  in  Peru 
and  Venezuela  a  short  time  ago  on  his 
last  visit  to  that  area. 

Much  of  the  substantive  material  in 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  irrelevant  to  the  U-2  incident  and 
•  its  aftermath,  and,  therefore,  to  discuss  it 
would  add  nothing  to  our  understanding 
of  that  event  or  to  an  understanding 
of  our  present  circumstances  in  the 
world. 

I  can  only  add  that  I  based  my  con- 
clusions upon  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee approved  by  14  of  the  17  members, 
including  4  of  the  6  Republican  members 
of  that  committee.  The  four  members 
who  signed  the  report  were  faithful  in 
their  attendance  and  were  cooperative  in 
every  respect. 

Finally,  of  course,  everyone  will  inter- 
pret that  rep>ort  according  to  his  own 
experience  and  sensitiveness  to  the  facts 
which  were  found  by  the  committee.  It 
is  quite  natural  and  normal  that  the 
various  members  of  that  committee 
should  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  facts 
which  were  developed.  There  was  very 
little  difference  of  opinion  in  the  com- 
mittee as  to  the  factual  statement  itself. 
There  was  no  trouble  in  arriving  at  the 
statement  of  facts.  The  difficulty  arises 
from  the  meaning  of  the  facts,  which  is 
quite  natural  and  normal.  However.  I 
think  the  members  during  this  i>eriod 
exercised  a  great  deal  of  control,  and 
they  succeeded  in  preventing  partisan- 
ship from  entering  into  the  consideration 
of  the  report.  I  believe  we  succeeded 
under  these  circumstances  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and  I  think  the  report  itself  is  a 
soimd  and  worthwhile  document.  Any 
reasonable  person,  by  a  careful  reading 
of  the  report,  can  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  major  aspects  of  this  sad  and 
unfortunate  aCfair  which  we  have  re- 
ferred to  as  the  U-2  affair. 

I  close  by  expressing  the  hope  that  we 
can  keep  partisanship  to  a  minimum  in 
discussing  our  foreign  relations.  By  that 
I  do  not  mean  we  should  not  discuss 
them.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  legiti- 
mate and  important  subjects  to  discuss. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  should  not  be 
differences  of  opinion  about  it.  Of 
course,  there  should  be.  But  these  con- 
tinual insinuations  that  anyone  who 
might  disagree  with  another's  interpre- 
tation as  being  pro-Communist  or  an  ad- 
vocate of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  position,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  evidence  of  extreme  par- 
tisanship. 

I  hope  the  Democrats  will  never  be 
guilty  of  anything  approaching  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  in 
December  1950,  when  they  pas.sed  a 
formal  resolution  demanding  the  resig- 
nation of  the  then  Democratic  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to 
an  important  conference  with  our  West- 
ern European  allies. 


I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  cla.ssic  ex- 
amples of  partisanship.  I  am  glad  to 
recite  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, according  to  press  rec>orts  I  have, 
was  not  present  and  did  not  participate 
in  that  vote.  However,  it  was  over- 
whelmingly adopted  by  the  membership 
of  both  Houses.  I  do  not  believe  there 
ha-s  been  the  slightest  indication  of  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
Senate  to  take  partisan  advantage  out 
of  the  U-2  incident.  The  report  itself, 
as  anyone  can  see  who  reads  it,  is  very 
factual  and.  as  I  said,  has  been  accepted 
by  four  of  the  members  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  submitted  my  own  observa- 
tions as  being  a  proper  and  logical  de- 
duction from  the  facts  found  in  that 
report.  If  those  who  disagree  with  it — 
and  they  are  at  liberty  to  disagree — and 
argue  as  to  the  merits  of  it.  I  have  no 
objection.  However,  merely  to  denounce 
it  as  being  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, it  seems  to  me.  is  the  height  of 
partisanship.  I  do  not  believe  that  adds 
anything  to  our  understanding  or  to  the 
formulating  of  what  our  policy  is  to  be 
in  the  future.  I  would  say  that  the 
whole  report  is  intended  to  give,  first, 
understanding  and,  second,  some  guid- 
ance as  to  how  we  shall  conduct  our  re- 
lations with  the  Communist  empire, 
largely  because  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  conduct  relations  with  them,  un- 
less we  wish  to  resort  to  war.  I  do  not 
believe  that  tho.se  who  disagree  with 
the  report  find  that  that  is  a  tenable 
policy. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  upon  his  con- 
duct of  the  hearings  on  the  failure  of  the 
Paris  conference  and  incidents  related 
thereto,  and  to  congratulate  him  also 
upon  his  successful  conduct  of  the  de- 
liberations and  the  eventual  issuance  of 
the  report  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  prediction 
was  made,  at  the  close  of  the  hearing, 
that  the  committee  would  not  be  able 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  report.  The 
committee  did  finally,  after  many  long 
and  arduous  sessions,  examination  and 
drafting,  line  by  line,  issue  a  report,  and 
not  one  vote  was  cast  against  the  con- 
tents of  the  report. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say — and  I  am 
sure  if  I  am  incorrect  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  will  say 
so — that  his  opposition  to  the  report  was 
not  based  upon  its  contents,  but  upon 
the  advisability  of  issuing  a  report. 
That  is  a  point  of  view  which,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  a  tenable  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  thought  that  in 
the  exercise  of  democracy  we  could  not 
sweep  under  the  rug  a  matter  so  im- 
portant as  the  failure  of  the  Paris 
conference. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  an  investiga- 
tion.   Once  we  had  an  investigation,  it 


seems  to  me,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the 
membership  of  the  committee,  if  it  could 
possibly  do  so,  within  the  bounds  of  ac- 
commodation, reason,  and  compromise, 
to  issue  a  report.  I  am  happy  that  it 
did  so  and  that  the  report  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  14  to  1.  This  accomplish- 
ment was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  im- 
partial, nonpartisan  way  in  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee presided  over  the  dehberations  of  the 
committee.  I  wish  to  express  to  him  my 
appreciation  for  his  efforts  and  my 
esteem  for  his  ability,  and  my  congratu- 
lations upon  his  accomplishment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much.  He  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  accomplishment. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 
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CORRECTIONS    IN    H.R.     11602, 
HAWAII  OMNIBUS  BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  consid- 
eration at  this  time  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  706.  The  resolution  author- 
izes and  directs  the  clerk  of  the  House 
to  make  technical  corrections  in  H.R. 
11602,  the  Hawaii  omnibus  bill,  as  en- 
grossed by  the  House.  These  corrections 
are  completely  of  a  technical  nature. 
The  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
has  been  consulted  on  the  matter.  There 
is  no  objection. 

The  Presiding  Ofi&cer  laid  before  the 
Senate,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
706,  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (HJR.  11602)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  certain  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  light  of  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." the  Clerk  of  the  House  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the 
following  corrections  In  the  House  engrossed 
bill:  On  page  9,  line  7,  strike  out  '1960."  and 
insert  "1950,";  on  page  15,  line  15,  strike 
"1960"  and  insert  '1950";  on  page  31,  line 
2.  strike  out  "15(a)"  and  insert  "14(a)";  on 
page  31.  line  3,  strike  out  "24(a),"  and  insert 
■•23(a).";  on  page  31,  line  4,  strike  out  "3 
of  section  30(d),"  and  Insert  "(3)  of  section 
29(d),";  on  page  31.  line  5,  strike  out  "sec- 
tion 31,"  and  insert  "section  30,";  on  page  31. 
line  6,  strike  out  "section  21(b)"  and  Insert 
"section  20(b)';  on  page  31.  line  12,  strike 
out    "31(a)"    and    Insert   "30(a)";    on    page 

31,  line  24,  strike  out  "section  15"  and  Insert 
"section  14  ";  on  page  32.  line  2,  strike  out 
"section  15(a)"  and  insert  "section  14(a)"; 
on  page  32,  line  8,  strike  out  "section  15(a)" 
and  Insert  "section  14(a)";  on  page  32,  line 
10,  strike  out  "section  31(c)(1)"  and  Insert 
"section  30(c)  (1)  ";  on  page  32,  line  15,  strike 
out  "section  15,  by  section  21(a) ,"  and  Insert 
"section  14,  by  section  20(a),";  on  page  32, 
line  16,  strike  out  "24(b),"  and  insert  "23 
(b),";  on  page  32,  line  17,  strike  out  "section 
30,"  and  Insert  "section  29,";   and  on  page 

32,  line  18,  strike  out  "section  31"  and  Insert 
"section  30". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 
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THK  U    2  INCIDENT  AND  FOREIGN 
POLIC'Y 

Mr  JAVITS  M:  President,  I  now 
j-ie!d  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, and  then  I  shall  yield  briefly  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  do  so 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
too  should  like  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  in  con- 
gratulating the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  the  very 
able  and  constructive  talk  he  made  with 
respect  to  the  U-2  incident  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  recently.  I  put  in  the 
Record,  not  long  ago.  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Albert  Wohlstetter,  which  he  made  in  an 
article  on  "National  Purpose."  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  Life  maga- 
zine.   The  statement  reads: 

I  doubt  that  the  public  of  this  country 
was  ever  less  informed  on  matters  directly 
affecting  Its  life  and  death.  On  the  contrary 
at  each  great  crisis  the  public  has  been  re- 
assured that    no   further   erfort   is   required. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
doing  his  best  to  keep  the  American  peo- 
ple informed  about  matters  on  which 
they  have  every  right  to  be  informed.  I 
again  congratulate  him  on  his  construc- 
tive statesmanship. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania 


UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  TREATY   IS 
VALUABLE  TO  BOTH  NATIONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  United  States- Japan  Security  Tieaty 
has  been  ratified  by  both  nations,  and  is 
in  force,  it  is  worth  considering  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  alliance  which  some  of 
the  accompanying  developments  have 
tended  to  obscure. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
public  reaction  in  our  own  country  to  the 
disturbances  which  occurred  in  Japan, 
and  especially  about  the  false  conclu- 
sion— drawn  by  some  people  who  should 
know  better— that  this  treaty  has 
brought  about  some  sort  of  catastrophe 
in  the  free  world. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  an- 
other significant  alliance  to  which  we 
are  a  party  was  born  in  strife.  Who  can 
forget  the  opposition  that  was  expres-ed 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion in  1949'' 

No  signatory  join-Hi  without  some  do- 
mestic voices  raised  in  protest.  One 
parliament  was  stoned  as  it  voted  for 
ratification.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most 
heated  debate  on  NATO  occurred  right 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  because  many 
Americans  questioned  the  advisability  of 
committing  ourselves  to  a  provision 
which  could  mean  fighting  on  foreign 
shores  to  defend  oversea  allies. 

So  if  both  our  allies  and  we  had  res- 
ervations about  NATO,  is  it  so  surprising 
to  see  protests  raised  about  the  impor- 
tant alliance  which  we  just  signed  with 
Japan? 

Neither  can  we  consider  Communist 
screams  of  protest  as  evidence  that  there 


is  a  flaw  in  a  treaty  of  free  world  nations. 
To  this  day  the  11 -year-old  NATO  alli- 
ance sticks  in  the  throat  of  the  men  in 
the  Kremlin  and  their  fanatic  associates 
in  Peiping.  They  have  used  es'ery  de- 
\ice  short  of  war  to  break,  weaken,  or 
discredit  NATO,  but  this  has  not  con- 
vinced the  free  world  that  it  can  afford 
to  hang  together  any  less  passionately. 

But  how  do  we  explain  the  fact  that 
the  disturbances  and  street  fighting  in 
Japan  were  not  confined  to  Commu- 
nists? 

The  answer  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  Japan  have  a  thorough- 
going hatred  and  deep-seated  fear  of 
war.  Their  constitution,  drafted  in  the 
antiwar  atmosphere  during  the  U.S.  mil- 
it-aiT  occupation,  does  not  permit  Japa- 
nese self-defense  forces  to  be  u.scd  out- 
side of  Japan. 

As  the  only  nation  which  has  suffered 
the  disa.ster  of  atomic  bombing,  the  Jap- 
anese people  as  a  whole  fear  involvement 
in  war  and  therefore  tend  to  resist  any 
form  of  military  alliance.  Sentiment  in 
Japan  is  nevertheless  heavily  pro-West- 
ern and  pro-United  States,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Kishi  government  was 
forced  to  withdraw  the  invitation  for 
President  Eisenhower  to  visit  Japan 
earher  this  month.  Although  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  in  Japan  are  pro- 
United  States,  they  were  fired  up  to  a 
hysteria  point.  Communist  agitators 
played  on  the  feelings  of  pacifism  which 
exists  among  the  Japanese  and  is  espe- 
cially true  of  Japanese  students  and 
turned  this  into  what  has  been  falsely  in- 
terpreted as  simply  an  anti-American 
demonstration. 

Moreover.  Prime  Minister  Kishi  is 
having  his  own  domestic  political  trou- 
bles, is  considered  by  some  Japanese  to 
be  promilitary  and  is  involved  in  a  four- 
way  struggle  for  power  in  his  own  party. 
Under  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Kishi 
did  not  make  use  of  the  power  he  had  to 
arm  the  police  and  call  out  the  militai-y. 
Had  he  done  so.  there  would  have  been 
even  greater  violence  and  the  Japanese 
fear  of  the  old  police-state  method 
would  have  been  revived. 

Prime  Minister  Kishi  has  announced 
he  will  resign.  New  elections  will  be 
held.  It  is  quite  likely  that  his  Liberal- 
Democratic  Party  will  win  again  under  a 
new  leader  and  the  Japanese  people  will 
reaflBrm  their  desire  for  a  moderate,  con- 
servative government. 

But  until  that  time,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  noisy  public  demonstrations  in 
Japan  can  blind  the  world — and  people  in 
our  own  country,  as  well— to  the  sub- 
stantial gains  made  by  the  Security 
Treaty  itself. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  that  Japan  has  acted 
as  a  completely  free  agent  in  entering 
into  an  international  alliance.  The 
previous  treaty,  the  one  this  supplants, 
went  into  effect  in  1952.  It  was  signed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Peace  Treaty, 
and  many  Japanese  felt  that  the  Secu- 
rity Treaty  was  the  price  they  had  to  pay 
for  a  peace  treaty. 

This  treaty,  supported  by  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  Japanese  Parliament 
and  a  majority  of  the  Japanese  people, 
puts  Japan  squarely  in  the  free  world 


camp.  And  we  need  the  Japanese  at 
least  as  much  as  they  need  us. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  through- 
out this  century,  until  World  War  II. 
Japan  and  Germany  were  the  counter- 
balancing powers  which  flanked  Russia 
and  contained  Russian  expansionism. 

With  our  defeat  of  these  countries  on 
the  Soviet  r>erimeter.  the  more  distant 
forces  of  Britain  and  Prance  were  in 
no  military  position  to  prevent  Russia's 
gobbling  up  the  territory  of  others.  In- 
deed, by  our  actions,  we  rendered  our- 
selves helpless  to  stop  communism  until 
it  engulfed  most  of  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  Europe. 

That  is  why  the  Japanese  are  such  val- 
uable allies.  Unless  Japan  sticks  with 
the  free  world,  our  defenses  are  thrown 
back  to  the  Philippines  and.  inevitably 
and  ultimately  to  Guam  and  Hawaii,  as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  1  Mr, 
Wiley  ]  suggests. 

The  new  Security  Treaty  gives  us  at 
least  10  more  years  to  maintain  our  bases 
in  Japan,  with  planes,  carriers,  weapons, 
and  men  protecting  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant frontiers  of  the  free  world. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding  tome. 


THE  U-2  AND  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection.  The  Chair  heans  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  may  proceed 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  the  address  dehvered  by  the 
statesman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHTl  the  other  day  regarding  the  U-2 
spy  plane  incident  and  in  criticism  of 
the  administration's  bungling  in  respect 
to  it  was  the  most  courageous  address 
I  have  heard  in  the  Senate  at  this  ses- 
sion. In  my  judgment,  it  was  ab.solutely 
sound  in  its  criticism  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

In  my  judgment,  the  use  of  the  U-2 
spy  plane  over  Russia  constituted  an 
act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  against  a  foreign  power. 
Not  only  this  particular  flight,  but  every 
U-2  flight,  in  my  judgment,  was  an  act 
of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  Such  flights  over  Russia  consti- 
tuted a  danger  of  provoking  war.  Under 
the  facts  and  circumstances,  in  my  judg- 
ment, brought  out  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  investigation  of 
this  blunder  by  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration was  there  any  justification, 
under  international  comity,  for  the 
fiights  in  the  first  instance?  Neither 
would  there  be  any  justification  for  a 
continuation  of  such  fiights. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  any  President 
authorizes  in  the  future  such  an  act  of 
aggression,  he  should  be  impeached. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  real  problem  which  confronts  us  in 
assessing  the  recent  address  delivered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT  1  is  that  the  remarks  made  about 
the  U-2  were  not  so  much  the  report  of 
the  committee  as  they  were  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  because 
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it  was  not  in  the  report,  but  in  the  Sen- 
ator's speech  that  it  was  said : 

The  pre.stlge  of  our  country  among  the  na- 
tions has  reached  a  new  low. 

Then  he  said: 

We  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  bumbling  and  fumbling  of  the 
U.S.  Government  during  the  first  2  weeks 
of  May  1960. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  upon  which  the  crit- 
icisms of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
were  based,  itself  conceded: 

What  the  committee  is  concerned  with  re- 
specting the  U  2  program  is  not  the  pro- 
priety, desirability,  or  necessity  of  such 
operations,  but  the  lessons,  if  any.  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  failure  of  the  May 
1  flight  and  related  events. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  is  more  than  a  Sena- 
tor. In  view  of  the  authority  of  the 
committee  and  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  in  foreign  affairs,  which  is  so 
very  great,  he  is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses a  con.stitutional  officer  in  foreign 
affairs,  so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned. 
That  is  what  made  his  statement  about 
the  prestige  of  our  country  so  serious. 

What  we  need  to  avoid,  in  the  face  of 
such  a  serious  statement  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, is  use  of  the  words  "panic"  and 
"guilt."  as  was  stated  in  an  editorial 
published  m  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  June  30,  1960.  We  need  also  to 
avoid,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 
truly  said  "wishful  thiioking  or  paj-tisan 
bickering." 

I  should  like  to  address  my  attention 
to  the  lessorLs  we  must  learn  from  what 
has  occuiTed.  Certainly  we  do  not  want 
to  be  defeatists  or  torn  by  doubts  as  to 
our  own  capacity  to  utilize  these  lessons 
successfully  and  effectively. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas reread  his  remarks,  he  might  very 
well  find  in  them  a  coloration  which 
would  tend  to  tear  us  with  doubts  and 
to  make  us  pessimistic  about  our  situa- 
tion, far  more  than  is  deserved. 

In  this  respect,  I  point  out  that  the 
subcommittee  on  which  I  serve,  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Policy  Machin- 
ery, the  chairman  of  which  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson  1. 
is  now  examining  in  great  depth  the 
adequacy  of  our  governmental  machinei-y 
to  deal  with  emergencies  which  are  in- 
evitable in  a  cold  war.  This  is  one 
lesson  we  have  learned.  We  must  cer- 
tainly find  a  way  to  coordinate  our  gov- 
ernmental machinery. 

Whatever  may  be  the  partisan  dis- 
agreements, there  ought  to  be  agree- 
ment, in  effect,  that  in  resi>ect  to  the 
U-2  incident,  the  summit  blow-up.  and 
the  recall  of  the  invitation  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  visit  Japan,  there  was  much  bad 
luck.  too.  That  is  an  important  lesson 
to  learn,  because  we  must  be  prepared 
for  emergencies. 

The  total,  overall  record  of  this  ad- 
ministration in  foreign  affairs  is.  on  the 
whole,  a  good  one.  We  should  not  lose 
sight  of  that  fact.  The  basic  achieve- 
ments of  U.S.  foreign  policy  since  1952. 
as  formulated  and  executed  by  the  Re- 
publican  administration,   with   biparti- 


san support,  has  been  the  containment 
of  the  Soviet  threat  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  minimize  the  territorial  losses  to 
Communist  subversion  and  aggression, 
and  to  turn  the  struggle  into  spheres  of 
economic  and  scientific  competition. 

The  free  world  has  been  strengthened 
economically  and  militarily,  and  a  mon- 
umental cooperative  effort  in  trade  and 
aid  on  the  p>art  of  the  industrial  nations, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Dillon  plan, 
is  now  in  contemplation.  It  could,  if 
we  espou.se  it  affirmatively  enough,  de- 
cide the  economic  struggle  decisively  in 
favor  of  freedom  within  the  decade  of 
the  sixties. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  events 
which  have  happened  during  this  ad- 
ministration? First,  the  stalemated  war 
in  Korea  was  ended.  Just  as  our  col- 
leagues endeavor  to  charge  responsibility 
to  the  administration  for  bad  luck,  they 
are  entitled  to  claim  credit  for  what  is 
pood  in  that  administration. 

Second,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization — SEATO — was  formed, 
grouping  Australia,  New  Zealand.  Pak- 
istan, the  Philippines.  Thailand.  Great 
Britain.  France,  and  the  United  States. 

The  accession  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  was  accomplished. 

The  Austrian  state  treaty,  by  which 
Austria  was  reestablished  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  the  forces  of , the  al- 
lied powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
evacuated  from  its  borders,  was  con- 
summated. 

The  Eisenhower  doctrine  for  the  Mid- 
dle East  was  ratified  by  Congress,  and 
Lebanon,  an  anchor  in  the  Middle  East- 
ern position,  was  saved  from  Communist 
subversion. 

The  oil  controversy  in  Iran  was  settled, 
thus  avoiding  a  threatened  Communist 
subversion  of  that  country,  too. 

Also,  proposing  and  getting  approved 
the  international  pool  for  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  resources  for  peace,  re- 
sulting in  a  treaty  to  which  79  other  na- 
tions adhere  in  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency;  settling  the  Italian- 
Yugoslav  quarrel  over  Trieste:  develop- 
ing the  new  concept  of  a  Development 
Loan  Fund  for  economic  aid  as  proposed 
by  the  late  Secretary  Dulles;  taking  the 
initiative  in  organizing  and  obtaining 
U.S.  adherence  to  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  doubling  the  re- 
sources of  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund;  taking  the 
initiative  in  organizing  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  and  in  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Authority — and  we 
have  just  taken  the  initiative  in  approv- 
ing the  International  Development  Au- 
thority— for  the  making  of  soft  currency 
loans  for  economic  aid  to  less  developed 
areas.  These  are  but  the  highlights. 
They  are  an  impressive  and,  in  fact,  an 
historic  effort  and  record  of  this  admin- 
istration. 

As  to  the  recent  events,  neither  Paki- 
stan nor  Norway,  which  were  threatened 
by  Chairman  Khrushchev  as  a  result  of 
the  U-2  incident,  has  withdrawn  from 
its  alliance  with  us,  or  shows  any  signs 
of  doing  so.  If  anything,  our  NATO 
partners  have  tightened  their  alliance 
with   us.     The   United  States-Japanese 


mutual  defense  agreement  has  been  con- 
summated. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  score  I  should 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  news  article 
from  Tokyo,  dated  July  1.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Russia  Is  Accused  of  "Slanders"  Against 
THE  United  States — Soviet  Union  Tolo 
Off  in  Blunt  Note  by  Japan 

ToYKo.  July  1, — Japan  today  handed  Rus- 
sia a  bristling  note,  bluntly  telling  the  Soviet 
Union  to  keep  Its  nose  out  of  Japanese  af- 
fairs. Foreign  Minister  Ailchiro  Fujlyfuna 
called  in  Soviet  Ambassador  Nlcolal  Pedoren- 
ko  and  flatly  rejected  Russia's  three  pro- 
tests against  the  new  United  States-Japan 
Security  Treaty  and  basing  of  U-2  spy  planes 
in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  note  assailed  the  Russian 
protests  as  "dogmatic  views,"  "slanderous," 
"willful  mlslntOTDretation,"  "intentional 
propagnada,"  and  "utterly  groundless." 

It  was  a  highly  unusual  exhibition  of 
diplomatic  anger  for  the  Japanese  whose 
traditional  politeness  usually  carries  over 
into  International  affairs. 

STILL  FOR  WEST 

It  was  also  the  strongest  Japanese  reac- 
tion against  the  Communist  camp  since 
the  recent  antltreaty  demonstrations  which 
forced  cancellation  of  I*resldent  Elsenhower's 
visit — a  dramatic  reaflRrmation  that  Japan, 
regardless  of  leftist  influences,  is  still  firmly 
on  the  Bide  of  the  W^est,  particularly  the 
United  States. 

Russia's  protests,  the  note  said,  are  "noth- 
ing but  undue  interference  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Japan." 

The  Japanese  Government  critical  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  strong  terms  for  suggesting 
Japan  become  a  neutral  and  made  strong 
references,  although  the  nations  were  not 
named,  to  Hungary.  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

VIEW     ON     neutrals 

"The  Soviet  Government  has  on  several 
occasions  advised  the  Japanese  Government 
to  do  away  with  foreign  military  bases  and 
to  adopt  a  so-called  neutral  jxjUcy,"  the 
note  said. 

"But  It  Is  still  fresh  in  our  memory  that 
the  Soviet  Union  denounced  certain  coun- 
tries in  Its  own  camp  when  they  sought  to 
take  an  Independent,  neutral  policy,  or 
forced  them  to  give  up  such  plans  by  op- 
pressive measures." 

Japan  took  strong  exceptions  to  Russia's 
accusations  that  the  three  U-2's  stationed 
here  are  used  for  spying.  It  also  told  Russia 
it  was  Japan's  business  whether  Japan 
should  accept  the  U.S.  word  that  the  planes 
were  not  used  to  spy  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China. 

"The  Japanese  Government."  the  note 
said,  "desires  to  emphasize  that  it  does  not 
regard  the  guarantee  given  by  the  United 
States  as  being  worthless,  as  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment alleges." 

A     FEW     POINTERS 

The  Japanese  note,  even  more  unusual  in 
Its  great  length — nearly  2.500  words — said: 

Japan's  foreign  policy  basically  Is  a  policy 
of  peace, 

U.S.  facilities  In  Japan  have  decreased  and 
the  Soviet  fears  of  their  danger  are  un- 
founded. 

Japan  will  not  allow  the  United  States  to 
bring  in  nuclear  weapons. 

If  Russia  believes  Japan-based  U.S.  forces 
may  take  aggressive  action  against  a  third 
nation,  this  is  nothing  but  a  willful  mis- 
interpretation. 

In  short,  Mr.  President.  Japan  was 
not  frightened  or  taken  in  by  Khru- 
shchev's theatrics. 
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Indeed,  even  Chaiiman  Khrushchev 
knows  that  things  are  not  quite  as  bad 
as  he  would  like  them  to  be  at  this  point, 
because  he  shows  no  signs  of  signing  a 
separate  peace  treaty  with  East  Ger- 
many or  putting  further  pressure  on 
Berlin — two  positions  which  he  would 
certainly  be  exp>ected  to  exploit  right 
now  if  he  t greed  that  the  prestige  of 
our  country  among  nations  has  reached 
,  a  new  low. 

I  Two  things  appear  to  me  clearly  from 
the  situation  we  are  in  now:  first,  the 
urgent  need  for  a  more  integrated  stra- 
tegic direction  of  the  cold  war,  re- 
quiring the  establishment  of  adequate 
machinery  to  coordinate  our  strategic 
effort — which  the  committee  on  which  I 
sei've  is  at  work  on — and,  second,  the 
possibilities  for  closer  and  better  al- 
liances in  the  free  world  op>ened  up  for 
us  by  Chairman  Khrushchev's  intemper- 
ance and  threats.  It  is  the  latter  which 
is  so  important. 

Assuming  that  as  of  today  the  chan- 
nels of  communicaticn  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  are  blockaded,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  walkout  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  from  the  disarmament  con- 
ference in  Geneva,  the  Bucharest  agree- 
ment by  the  Communists,  and  the  in- 
creased importance  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  in  Communist  affairs — 
assuming,  therefore,  that  our  channels 
of  communication  with  them  are  tem- 
porarily blocked — we  nonetheless  have 
the  right  to  believe  that,  so  far  as  the 
peoples  of  the  Communist  bloc  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  taking  with  a  grain  of 
salt  the  charges  of  their  leaders  that  the 
U-2  incident  means  our  word  cannot  be 
trusted.  As  to  the  American  people  and 
the  people  of  our  free  world  allies,  are 
we  not  entitled  to  suggest  that — regard- 
less of  whether  they  would  or  would  not 
have  brazened  out  the  U-2  incident 
without  letting  the  President  assume  the 
responsibility  for  it — the  Piesident  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  understand- 
ing that  this  is  a  new  day.  with  a  new 
kind  of  diplomacy  and  a  new  kind  of 
sophistication  on  the  part  of  mankind? 
Might  it  not  have  been  worse  to  present 
a  picture  of  obvious  irresponsibility,  by 
denying  the  responsibility,  while  all 
^  knew  it  existed,  rather  than  honestly 
accepting  it  and  showing  that  the  U-2 
was  attributable  to  the  scourge  of  danger 
imp>osed  by  the  Communist  regimes  upon 
the  world? 

Why,  also,  do  we  not  have  the  right 
to  consider  the  tremendous  damage  to 
the  pious  peace  protestations  of  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  which  have  resulted 
from  this  situation,  thereby  very  con- 
siderably damaging  the  Communist  pres- 
tige, and  lessening  the  damage,  if  any. 
to  our  own,  for  certainly  the  world  now 
knows  that  Chairman  Khrushchev  wants 
to  keep  it  on  the  anxious  seat,  rather 
than  to  ease  its  tensions?  The  rocket- 
rattling  threats  against  Norway  and 
Pakistan — so  reminiscent  of  the  same 
threats  against  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  Israel  at  the  time  of  the 
Suez  incident  in  1956 — are  hardly  com- 
patible with  a  desire  to  bring  peace  and 
confidence  to  the  world.  The  incident 
again  recalls  vividly  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Communists  to  accept  proposals 


such  as  Piesident  Eisenhowers  open- 
skies  plan,  or  to  abandon  secrecy  and 
insure  the  world  against  surprise  attack, 
as  contrasted  with  our  own  willingness 
to  accept  international  inspection  and 
control  toward  that  end.  And  why  does 
not  this  situation  highlight  the  capabil- 
ity of  one  man  in  the  Communist  dicta- 
torship, like  Chairman  Khrushchev,  by 
a  sudden  decision  to  plunge  the  world 
into  an  abyss  of  atomic  war?  Why,  also, 
are  not  adult  people  reminded  constantly 
and  vividly  by  the  U-2  of  the  spy  net- 
works which  the  U.S.^.R.  has  operated 
for  40  years  in  the  free  world  and  the 
names  of  Klau-s  Fuchs.  Ponte-Con'o, 
Igor  Gouzenko.  Gerhardt  Eisler.  and 
Colonel  Abel?  There  are  also  reports 
of  U.S.S.R.  aerial  reconnaissance  over 
free- world  areas,  including  the  United 
States,  but  we  have  not  put  on  a  propa- 
ganda show  about  it.  Why,  too,  do  we 
not  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  Rus- 
sian people  them.selves  must  now  take 
careful  account  of  what  the  Communist 
regime  means  to  peace,  and  of  the  dread- 
ful dangers  it  has  imposed  upon  the 
world? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  opportu- 
nity for  us  is  in  giving  us  a  period  in 
which,  failing  negotiations  with  the 
Russians,  we  can  turn  our  attention  to 
the  integration  and  strengthening  of  the 
free  w^orld.  The  greatest  capabilities 
for  decisive  success  in  the  cold  war  are 
within  reach  for  us  in  this  way.  for  the 
Communist  calculations  are  based  upon 
disrupting  or  dividing  the  free  world  or 
overtaking  it.  But  if  it  were  neither  di- 
vided nor  disrupted,  and  if  it  can  cap- 
ture the  fuU  potential  of  its  own  devel- 
opment, it  is  already  so  far  ahead  of 
the  Communist  bloc  in  educational,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  development 
as  to  leave  the  Conmiunist  bloc  far  be- 
hind, no  matter  how  fast  it  runs. 

It  is  interesting  that  we  debate  this 
subject  today  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  being  issued  a  most  important 
and  interesting  study  by  the  CIA.  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  and  Defense 
Departments,  made  at  my  request.  It 
is  entitled  "Comparison  of  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Economies:  Supple- 
mental Statement  on  Costs  and  Bene- 
fits to  the  Soviet  Union  of  Its  Bloc  and 
Pact  System:  Comparisons  with  the 
Western  Alliance  System."  It  shows 
that:  'On  balance,  it  is  felt  that  the 
Western  Powers  gain  more  from  their 
alliances  than  the  Soviet  bloc  does  from 
its  bloc  and  pact  system."  We  get  a 
larger  defense  contribution,  more  loy- 
alty and  common  purpose,  the  greater 
aggregate  gross  national  product  and 
greater  trade  integration,  whereas  the 
Soviet  Union  relies  on  coercion  and 
threats  of  force,  and  gets  an  unreliable 
defense  contribution,  and  moves  toward 
an  authoritative  and  closed  world, 
rather  than  an  open  world.  We  have — 
and  again  I  quote  the  report : 

The  sovereign  realization  that  the  Soviet 
gains  result  In  a  total  bloc  power  position 
which  presents  the  free  world  with  a  eerloua 
challenge. 

Our  gains  in  our  alliances  are  so  great 
that  our  course  of  action  now  is  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  greater  integration  of 
our  free  world  alliances.    This  is  clear 


and  unmistakable  as  the  No.  1  lesson 
from  the  U-2  incident  and  its  sequel, 
and  as  the  No.  1  opportunity  of  this 
interregnum  in  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  free  world  effort  can  now  very  well 
be  directed  to  a  massive  effort  to  aid  the 
less  developed  areas;  to  improve  tech- 
nical, professional,  educational,  cultural, 
sports,  and  other  exchanges;  to  deal  with 
extreme  fluctuations  in  primary  com- 
modity prices;  to  develop  broader  and 
more  prosperous  internal  markets, 
through  establishing  more  common 
market  and  free  trade  areas.  We  are 
offered  close  association  with  the  leading 
European  industrial  nations  in  the  new 
Organization  for  Economic  Coojjeration 
and  Development,  the  20-nation  group 
now  in  formation.  There  are  tremen- 
dous opportunities  in  the  development  of 
oversea  private  investment  through  tax 
concessions.  guarantees.  investment 
codes  and  world  development  coripora- 
tions.  There  are  tremendous  oppKjrtu- 
nities  in  educational  exchange — for  ex- 
ample, in  helping  the  newly  established 
nations  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara 
to  train  personnel  for  public  administra- 
tion and  other  operations  of  statehood. 

The  free  world  has  great  problems  to 
.solve — for  example,  in  breaking  economic 
blockades,  such  as  that  by  the  United 
Arab  Repubhc  of  Suez;  in  sustaining  the 
rule  of  international  law  through  the 
greater  development  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Connally  reservation  in 
this  country;  and  in  ending  apartheid  In 
South  Africa  and  violations  of  civil  rights 
in  the  United  States.  The  free  world 
has  an  opportunity  to  back  President  de 
Gaulle  in  his  efforts  to  settle  the  struggle 
in  Algeria.  SuccesI  in  those  efforts 
would,  for  the  free  world,  be  so  over- 
whelming in  its  effect  as  completely  to 
overshadow  several  U-2  incidents. 

Finally — and  I  close  upon  this  note — 
the  free  world  has  greater  opportunities 
in  developing  the  United  Nations;  yes. 
even  in  the  disarmament  field  through 
cultivating  the  best  F>ossible  relationships 
with  the  new  nations  which  are  becom- 
ing and  will  become  members  and  with- 
in the  next  decade  completely  change 
the  balance  of  voting  in  the  General 
Assembly  as  it  exists  now.  In  all  of  these 
activities,  the  free  world  need  not  and 
should  not  exclude  the  Communist  bloc, 
but  it  should  utilize  this  opportunity  of 
a  probable  interregnum  in  the  effort  to 
come  to  closer  accord  with  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  to  more  effectively  unite  itself 
and  marshal  its  own  resources  for  the 
peace  struggle. 

Whatever  may  be  the  storm  of  the 
moment,  observers  believe  that  it  will 
gradually  subside  and  that  something 
re.sembling  what  the  Communists  call 
■  peaceful  competition"  or  competitive 
coexistence"  may  develop,  but  this  time 
we  hope  with  far  fewer  illusions  about 
the  desirability  of  a  relaxation  in  ten- 
sions as  an  end  in  itself  and  with  better 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  peaceful 
competition  means  the  most  intensive 
kind  of  struggle  on  every  level. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  addressing  him- 
self to  the  lessons  we  can  learn  from 
the  U-2  incident.  I  hope  I  may  be  able 
to  speak  on  this  subject  in  my  own  time 
at  a  later  date.  Just  now,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  for  his  forthright 
speech  this  afternoon.  He  has  per- 
formed an  invaluable  service,  by  making 
it  clear  that  the  President  has  been 
carrying  out  liis  highest  responsibility — 
the  responsibility  of  securing  this  coun- 
try and  our  freedom. 

None  of  us  would  want  to  impugn  the 
patriotism  or  the  motives  of  any  of  our 
colleagues  as  they  have  been  led  to  form 
their  judgments  and  analyses  of  the  U-2 
flights.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
a  right  to  question  the  analyses  they 
make  of  the  incident. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  but  as  the  U-2  failure 
on  May  1,  and  the  events  that  have  fol- 
lowed raised  grave  questions.  I  consid- 
ered it  my  responsibility  to  attend  the 
hearings  of  the  committee  when  it  con- 
ducted its  inquiry  into  the  U-2  incident 
and  its  relationship  to  the  breakdown 
of  the  summit  conference  in  Paris.  I 
know  a  great  effort  was  made  to  present 
the  facts,  as  the  committee  saw  them,  in 
an  impartial  way.  I  have  read  the  re- 
port. I  must  say.  however,  I  had  the 
feeling,  in  accord  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  frcwn  Wisconsin  as  I  read 
the  report  that  it  gave  greater  emphasis 
to  ancillary  issues — the  question  of  the 
timing  of  the  May  1  flight  and  the  state- 
ments made  after  the  flight,  pertinent  as 
they  are — than  to  the  vital  question  of 
the  nece.ssity  of  the  flights  themselves. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 15  minutes,  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  Piesident,  maLV  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  yield 
another  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Not  at  this  time.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr  Hickenlooper ] 
asked  me  to  yield  to  him. 

I  have  been  informed  my  time  was  up 
at2:25  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correctly  informed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  ask  for  1  minute. 
Mr.   JOHNSON   of   Texas.     I   yield    1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
if  my  time  is  extended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been  yielded 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  To  me  the  central 
issue  is  whether  the  system  of  flights  was 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Nation. 
After  hearing  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  came  before  the  committee, 
and  seeing  the  photographs  obtained  by 
U-2,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
flights  were  es.sential  to  protect  our 
country  against  a  surprise  attack. 

The  President  acted  correctly  in  ap- 
proving the  system  of  flights,  and  dis- 
charged his  highest  responsibility  to 
protect  our  country.    Timing  is  not  the 


basic  issue.  If  a  flight  had  failed  1  week, 
or  2  weeks  or  3  weeks  or  6  months  before 
the  conference  had  failed,  the  same 
principle  would  have  been  involved — 
that  of  flying  over  Soviet  Russia — and  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  Krem- 
lin would  have  reacted  exactly  as  it  did 
in  May. 

If  we  have  lost  prestige  as  a  result  of 
the  U-2  flights,  it  was  a  question  of  pres- 
tige or  security  and  we  cannot  have  both 
sides  of  the  question.  If  the  Congress 
and  committee  believes  the  flights  were 
neces.<;ary,  and  the  committee  so  re- 
ported, they  must  accept  any  temporai-y 
loss  of  prestige. 

I  say  again  I  believe  the  President  was 
correct  in  his  judgment  to  approve  the 
flights.  Furthei-more,  after  the  U-2  had 
been  brought  down,  even  if  the  state- 
ments that  were  made  had  been  better 
managed.  I  say  it  would  not  have  been 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the 
President,  and  he  would  have  derogated 
himself  Ix'fore  the  world,  if  he  had  Ued 
about  it.  He  told  the  truth.  Will  we 
condemn  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  telling  the  truth? 

His  honesty  reflected  his  character 
and  the  best  values  of  our  country.  His 
truth  did  not  lose  prestige  for  our 
country. 

The  fact  is  that  the  situation  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  free  countries 
has  not  changed.  These  events  have 
only  made  clearer  the  purpose  of  the 
Communists,  and  I  think  that  they  de- 
mand of  us  greater  efforts  to  reach  so- 
lutions, greater  efforts  to  strengthen  our 
defenses,  and  greater  efforts  to  maintain 
our  freedom. 

I  make  only  one  suggestion.  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  the  President  make 
clear  to  the  world  that  he  is  ready  at  any 
time  to  resume  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  an  effort  to  reach  solu- 
tions of  the  problems  which  threaten  the 
world  with  war. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky  and  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How- 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  WILEY.    Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yields 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  the  forthright  and  defini- 
tive speech  which  he  has  made  here  in 
the  Senate  today  in  connection  with  the 
report  on  the  U-2  incident.  Along  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  We  worked  at  some  con- 
siderable length  not  only  on  the  hear- 
ings, but  the  report  which  eventuated  as 
a  result.  The  one  unfortunate  thing 
about  the  report  and  the  news  that  was 
released  about  it  is  that  an  objective 
reading  of  the  report  itself  did  not  in 
any  way  warrant  the  interpretations 
which  were  put  on  the  report  in  the 
news  stories  which  came  out  over  the 
wires  and  other  places.    I  think  anyone 


who  will  read  the  report  as  it  came  from 
the  committee  will  agree  it  is  quite  a 
factual  review  of  the  circumstances,  and 
contains  some  conclusions  which  were 
not  violent  criticisms,  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form,  of  the  incident. 

Unfortunately,  one  or  two  statements 
were  taken  out  of  context  from  the  re- 
port, and  they  were  blazoned  across  the 
country  as  severe  criticisms  of  the  U-2 
incident.  I  call  attention  to  a  section 
of  the  report  in  the  light  of  what  was 
said  about  it  by  so  many  interpretative 
stories.  The  story  came  out  that  the  re- 
port stat^  the  U-2  flight  should  not 
have  been  made  on  May  1.  The  report 
did  not  say  that  at  all.  The  report  said 
that  in  looking  back— those  are  the 
words  in  the  report — if  one  accepts  the 
conclusion  that  the  failure  of  the  mission 
furnished  an  excuse  for  KiirushcheVs 
wrecking  of  the  summit  conference,  then 
in  the  absence  of  comp>elling  reasons  to 
the  contrary,  there  is  good  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  flights  should  not  have 
gone  on. 

Two  qualifications  are  stated.  Hind- 
sight is  the  first.  The  necessity  of  one 
accepting  a  certain  conclusion  which  the 
committee  did  not  necessarily  accept  is 
the  second.  That  was  taken  as  a  posi- 
tive .statement. 

All  through  the  report,  as  I  say,  run 
the  factual  recitations  of  what  hap- 
pened. There  is  criticism  in  the  report 
about  the  way  the  original  news  releases 
were  handled.  I  agree  that  criticism 
should  be  directed  at  that  point. 

The  thing  which  was  not  mentioned 
to  any  extent  at  all  in  the  reporting  all 
over  the  country  of  this  finding  of  the 
committee  was  the  extremely  concise  and 
very  clear  statement  written  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche]  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Wiley  I.  No  space  whatsoever,  with  the 
exception  of  perhaps  some  excerpts 
from  a  paragraph  or  two  taken  out  of 
context,  was  given  to  that  very  clear 
statement,  which  could,  in  my  opinion, 
well  have  been  the  complete  report  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  take  the  time  to 
read  that  statement  to  the  Senate.  The 
statement  is  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Lau.sche]  and  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley  1.  Four  of  us 
joined  in  approving  the  statement.  We 
also  joined  in  the  general  report  of  the 
committee,  because  we  saw  no  particular 
incompatibility  between  the  report  and 
the  statement  developed  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley]. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

These  are  the  Judgments  that  we  have 
reached  on  the  bsisis  of  the  testimony  pre- 
sented to  tht?  committee ; 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
appropriated  for  a  number  of  years  the 
moneys  that  were  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  planes  capable  of 
reaching  high  altitudes  and  gathering  Infor- 
mation required  as  a  guide  for  the  evolve- 
ment  in  our  country  of  defenses  for  national 
security.  The  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
have  been  responsible  for  reviewing  the  de- 
tails of  o\ir  intelligence-gathering  activities 
knew  of  these  flights  and  approved  of  them. 

2.  The  U-2's  have  been  operating  success- 
fully for  a  period  of  4  years,  and  during  that 
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time  have  obtained  information  Indispensa- 
ble to  the  preparation  of  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense.  Without  the  Information  ac- 
quired by  the  U-2  operations,  the  present 
military  posture  of  the  United  States  would 
be  .es.s  .ioable  of  meeting  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary  ;     -.v-r. 

3.  When  Premier  Khrushchev  left  Moscow 
on  Saturday,  May  14,  Instead  of  Sunday.  May 
15,  his  previously  declared  date  of  departure, 
he  had  already  decided  not  to  participate  in 
the  conference.  This  decision  was  based  on 
his  conviction  that  the  Allied  Powers  could 
not  be  divided  at  the  summit,  and  that  be- 
cause of  allied  unity  he  would  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  his  objectives  at  the  conference. 

Thus,  while  the  U-2  Incident  gave  him  an 
excuse  for  wrecking  the  conference.  It  was 
not  the  cause  why  he  chose  to  do  so.  At  the 
time  of  his  departure  from  Moscow  on  May 
14,  he  carried  with  him  as  a  precondition  to 
the  Soviet's  participation  in  the  meeting,  an 
ultimatum  to  be  made  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  which  he  knew  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  accept. 

4.  The  Soviet  Union  has  the  largest  espio- 
nage organization  of  any  nation  In  the  world 
and  possibly  the  largest  in  history.  The  ac- 
tivities of  this  organization  which  are  carried 
on  In  this  country  and  elsewhere  were  not 
suspended  on  May  1  or  at  any  period  preced- 
ing the  summit  meeting. 

5.  Those  who  launched  the  May  1  flight 
knew  that  these  flights  had  a  previous  record 
for  almost  4  years  of  unbroken  success  and 
they  had  no  reason  to  assume  that  this  flight 
would  be  any  different  from  its  predecessors. 
They  were  aware  that  there  was  almost  al- 
ways a  diplomatic  reason  for  not  sending 
flights  at  a  particular  time  and  that  if  these 
reasons  were  made  overriding.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  flnd  any  time  when  such  flights 
could  be  sent.  They  knew  of  the  enormous 
value  to  the  national  security  of  these  flights. 
These  were  the  facts  which  had  to  be  taken 
Into  account  In  deciding  whether  or  not  the 
flight  should  be  launched. 

Of  course.  If  the  failure  of  the  May  1 
flight  could  have  been  expected  and  fore- 
seen, then  the  flight  should  not  have  been 
d'..=r'i'v^hed.  This  would  hold  true,  too,  for 
a  .  •  .■>  previous  flights.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
•?■  v^ri  the  May  1  flight  started  on  its  Journej. 
•  ■  rv  past  experience  Justified  the  conclusion 
that  It  would  not  fail. 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  no  criti- 
cisms have  been  made  against  the  flights 
which  did  not  fall,  but  only  against  the  May 
1  flight.  Bad  luck  not  bad  Judgment  was 
the  true  cause  of  the  May  1  Incident. 

6.  The  May  1  flight  having  failed,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Department,  Defense 
Department,  and  NASA  neglected  to  suffi- 
ciently coordinate  the  Information  which 
they  gave  to  the  public  respecting  the  mis- 
sion. 

7.  Conditions  following  the  May  1  flight 
having  developed  as  they  did.  It  was  un- 
avoidable for  the  President  to  make  a  state- 
ment with  regard  to  It.  If  he  had  to  make  a 
statement,  he  had  to  state  the  truth.  More- 
over, if  he  had  not  told  the  truth  by  avoid- 
ing personal  responsibility,  the  four  demands 
Khrushchev  made  upon  him  in  Paris  would 
not  have  been  altered. 

8.  The  gathering  of  Intelligence  has  been 
practiced  by  nations  from  time  Immemorial 
and  though  It  Is  an  unsavory  and  hateful  oc- 
cupation. Its  omission  would  come  fairly 
close  to  constituting  criminal  negligence  in 
the  responsibility  of  a  nation  to  provide  for 
its  common  defense. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER       The 

time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

\r-    HTCKENLOOPER.     May  I  have  5 


m- 


'es' 


Mr  \\7LEY  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
4  mure  m.r.utes  lo  ihe  Senator  from 
Iowa. 


The  PRE.-^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  only  2  min- 
ut^^  remaining. 

.Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  nave  concluded  the  reading  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche  1  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Wiley  1.  which  was  approved 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr 
Aiken  1.  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson  I,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams),  and  by  me.  The  last 
four  Senators  named  also  joined  in  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

There  is  very  little,  if  anything,  which 
is  incompatible  as  between  the  report 
of  the  committee  and  the  statement  by 
the  two  Senators,  except  that  the  state- 
ment I  have  read  is  concise,  clear,  and 
to  the  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  deplore  the  fact  that 
in  a  time  of  tension  such  as  this  we  find 
raised  in  our  country  the  voices  of  those 
who  would  constantly  disparage  the 
United  States,  our  motives,  our  policies, 
and  our  method.s  of  operation.  It  does 
the  United  States  a  disservice  mtemally, 
but  it  aLso  does  lis  immeasurable  hann 
abroad  in  certain  countries  which  are  on 
the  fence,  perhaps,  so  far  as  their  opin- 
ions as  to  allegiances  and  orientation 
are  concerned.  It  is  too  bad.  and  it  is 
unfortunate,  that  the  very  destinies  of 
U.S.  policy  should  be  treated  lightly  on 
an  occasion  of  this  kind.  Rather  should 
we  stand  with  one  voice  and  commend 
the  CIA  for  taking  responsibilRy  for 
finding  out  what  are  the  programs  and 
plans  of  Russian  military  development. 
Rather  should  we  stand  and  commend 
the  CIA  for  securing  this  information 
so  that  our  military  pasture  can  be  one 
which  will  contribute  to  our  security. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  that  he 
had  no  fear  of  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States  by  forces  from  without: 
that  if  this  country  were  ever  destroyed 
it  would  be  destroyed  by  forces  from 
within  our  country. 

I.  for  one,  think  we  should  be  very 
careful  as  to  how  we  use,  for  whatever 
IHirpose,  criticism  which  I  think  is  un- 
justifiable and  which  in  turn  does  a  dis- 
service to  this  country  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  hope — and  I  am  confident— that  the 
people  of  the  country  appreciate  what 
was  done  in  the  whole  U-2  program. 
That  program  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful espionage  operation,  so  far  as  I 
know,  which  has  ever  laeen  conducted 
by  a  country.  It  is  an  operation  which 
has  given  us  insight  pictorially  and  oth- 
erwise into  the  military  preE>arations 
and  programs  inside  Russia  itself,  which 
no  other  country  has  been  able  to  obtain. 

I  think  that  we  should  be  commended 
for  the  vigor  and  the  determination  to 
do  that  job,  and  I  hope  we  will  continue 
to  appreciate  the  job  that  has  been  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  1 .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  recall  that  in  the  com- 
mittee mention  was  made  of  appending 
ihe  .statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
.Mr  LauscheJ  and  myself  as  conclusions 


to  the  report,  and  the  request  was  voted 
down? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  no.  In  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  made 
the  motion  myself,  and  it  Is  my  under- 
standing it  was  carried.  That  is  why 
it  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  make  that  state- 
ment, because,  while  we  .shall  not  argue 
the  point,  in  the  committee  the  state- 
ment came  out  and  I  suggested  that  it 
be  made  a  conclu.sion.  These  are  really 
minority  views  which  were  approved. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  WILEY.  They  were  approved  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER I,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  tMr. 
Carlson),  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams  I.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  does  not  remember  that.  I 
wish  to  read  into  the  Record  the  state- 
ment of  those  four  Senators: 

We  Joined  In  approving  the  commltte«  re- 
port, which  is  a  result  of  composite  com- 
mittee views.  We  have  read  the  views  of 
Senator  Fkank  J.  Lauschs.  and  Senator 
Alexander  Wilit,  above,  and  believe  that 
overall  they  state  concisely  and  succinctly 
reasonable  and  proper  conclusions  on  the 
Ua  Incident,  and  we  express  our  general 
approval  of  their  statement  In  connection 
with  the  entire  report. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
at  this  time  to  the  fact  that  my  discus- 
sion today  did  not  relate  to  the  report. 
It  related  to  the  remarks  that  were  made 
by  the  chairman  at  the  time  he  intro- 
duced the  report.  If  at  that  time  he  had 
followed  the  regular  procedure,  he 
could  have  done  it  very  smoothly,  and 
there  probably  would  have  been  no  sub- 
sequent discu.ssion.  I  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  after  working  over  the 
conclusion,  a  great  deal  of  the  original 
text  was  reduced  and  cut  out.  There 
was  not  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr  WILEY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  WILEY.  In  conclusion,  if  we  had 
been  successful  In  having  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  fMr.  Lausche) 
and  my.self  appended  to  the  report  as 
conclusions,  we  would  all  have  been  satis- 
fied, because  the  conclusions  state,  as  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  said,  the  meat  and 
the  substance.  But  our  request  as  to  the 
conclusions  in  relation  to  the  whole  af- 
fair was  turned  down,  and  so  we  filed 
minority  views.  The  other  Senators 
mentioned  agreed  with  the  minority  and 
with  the  majority.  Then  what  hap- 
pened? When  the  report  was  filed,  the 
statements  that  we  have  been  discussing 
today,  to  which  I  and  other  Senators 
have  taken  exception,  went  out  over  the 
air  Yet  there  was  nothing  in  the  re- 
port, as  outlined  in  my  speech,  that  con- 
tained those  particular  statements. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  at  this  time. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  Senators  who  have 
participated   in   the  discussion.     I   feel 
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that  the  recoid  is  made,  and  if  anyone 
wants  to  know  the  speech  about  which 
I  am  talking,  he  can  refer  to  the  Record 
of  June  28,  at  which  time  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  in- 
troduced the  committee  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   DIRKSFN      T   v'^ld. 


PORT  AUTHORITY  OF  NEW  YORK- 
CONTEMPT   CITATION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  yester- 
day the  House  Judiciary  Committee  rec- 
ommended to  the  House  that  S.  Sloan 
Colt,  chairman  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority;  Austin  J  Tobin,  executive  di- 
rector: and  Joseph  G.  Carty,  secretary, 
be  cited  for  contempt  of  Conuress  in  that 
they  failed  to  produce  materials  called 
for  by  a  subpena  issued  by  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  port  authority  is  an  agency  cre- 
ated by  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  under  a  bistate  compact  approved 
by  the  Congre-ss  in  1921. 

On  the  return  date  of  the  subpena 
Messrs.  Colt.  Tobin.  and  Carty.  acting  in 
their  capacity  as  officials  of  a  bistate 
agency,  proouced  the  official  documents 
and  records  responsive  to  the  subpyena. 
but,  pursuant  to  instructions  from  the 
Governors  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  withheld  the  internal 
papers,  including  memorandums  and 
daily  worksheets,  called  for  by  the  sub- 
pena. I  am  advised  that  the  Governors' 
instructions  were  based  on  the  advice  of 
their  respective  attorneys  general  that 
there  is  a  substantial  question  whether 
all  of  the  documents  subpcnaed  can  con- 
stitutionally be  demanded  of  a  State 
agency  by  the  House  committee  and  that 
the  Governors  had.  in  fact,  sought  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  and  other 
similar  questions  with  the  subcommittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
structions from  Governors  Rockefeller 
and  Meyner  to  the  officers  of  that  agency 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  ix>int  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  New  Jersey. 
Office  or  the  Governor. 
Trenton.  S.  J.,  June  25.  I960. 
Hon.  James  C    Kellogc  III. 
Vice  Chairman, 
Port  of  Neic  York  Authority. 

Dear  Mr  Kellogg:  On  June  23,  1960.  as 
you  know.  Governor  Rockefeller  and  I  sent 
telegrams  to  the  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  requesting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  wlh  the  Judiciary  Committee 
at  a  mutually  convenient  date  to  present  for 
the  committee's  consideration  our  pKjsltion 
on  the  grave  questions  of  constitutional 
propriety  arising  from  the  subpena  served 
upon  S.  Sloan  Colt,  the  chairman,  Austin  J. 
Tobin.  the  executive  director,  and  Joseph  G. 
Carty,  the  secretary  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority.  We  requested  an  adjournment 
of  the  subpena  to  i>crmit  such  a  presenta- 
tion to  the  committee.  We  took  this  action 
because  of  our  deep  concern  for  the  basic 
principles  of  our  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  reserve  to  the  States  all 
powers  not  delegated  to.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  have  sought  by  these  means  to  re- 
solve the  Important  constitutional  Issues  in- 


volved In  a  cooperative  manner.  The  sub- 
pena at  Issue  appeared  to  us  and  our  legal 
advisers  to  constitute  a  novel  Intrusion  by 
the  Federal  Government  Into  areas  reserved 
by  the  Constitution  to  our  reei>ectlve  States 
and  to  constitute  a  precedent  which  could 
subject  various  agencies  of  State  govern- 
ment throughout  the  Nation  to  be  similarly 
answerable  to  Federal  authority.  As  the 
responsible  chief  executives  of  our  States 
we  could  not  allow  such  action  Involving  a 
State  agency  to  proceed  without  our  having 
an  opportunity  to  present  our  objections. 

The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  refused  our  request  for  a  meeting  and 
has  refused  to  adjourn  the  date  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  subpena  to  permit  us  to  pre- 
sent our  objections.  Accordingly,  in  order 
to  Insure  that  these  basic  Issues  may  be 
presented  and  decided  In  an  orderly  way  and 
with  full  opportunity  for  the  States  to  pre- 
sent their  views  on  these  crucial  questions. 
I  am  instructing  the  New  Jersey  members  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  to  direct 
Mr.  Colt.  Mr.  Tobin,  and  Mr.  Carty,  when 
they  appear  before  the  subcommittee  on 
June  29.  to  renew  our  request  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  return  date  of  the  subpena  to 
permit  the  Governors  of  the  respective 
Slates  to  present  their  States"  views  to  the 
committee.  Falling  the  grant  of  this  re- 
quest, due  regard  for  the  Important  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  propriety  and  legality 
presented  and  the  necessity  to  have  these 
questions  determined  by  the  appropriate  tri- 
bunal, constrains  me  to  instruct  the  New 
Jersey  members  of  the  port  authority  to 
direct  Mr.  Colt.  Mr.  Tobin.  and  Mr.  Carty. 
not  to  produce  the  internal  memoranda, 
worksheets,  day-to-day  correspondence  and 
other  materials  now  requested  by  the  sub- 
pena. 

As  we  understand  It.  you  have  already 
produced  the  minutes  of  the  board  and 
conunlttees.  the  reports  of  the  agency  to  the 
Governors  and  the  legislatures  and  a  great 
volume  of  other  documents  delineating  the 
scope  of  the  agency's  activities.  Of  course, 
similar  board  and  committee  minutes  and 
agency  reports  may  be  supplied  for  any  pe- 
riod now  requested. 

The  furnishing  of  the  Internal  records 
now  requested.  In  the  opinion  of  my  legal 
advisers,  would  represent  a  serious  Infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  States  under  the 
Constitution  and  could  constitute  a  danger- 
ous precedent  as  recognition  of  Federal  au- 
thority In  an  area  of  State  responsibility. 

My  own  purpose  Is  to  Insure  that  these 
basic  questions  of  constitutional  propriety 
and  legality  will  be  fully  considered  and  de- 
termined by  the  appropriate  tribunal. 

I  regret  any  Inconvenience  this  may  cause 
Chairman  Colt  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
port  authority,  but  I  know  you  share  with 
me  the  desire  to  have  these  basic  Issues  de- 
cided with  due  regard  for  the  substantial 
matters  of  State  concern  which  are  Involved 
Sincerely. 

Robert  B.  Meyner. 


State  of  New  York, 

ExEcrriVE  Chamber, 
Albany.  N.Y..  June  25.  1960. 
Hon  S  Sloan  Colt, 

Chairman,  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Colt:  On  June  23,  1960.  as  you 
know.  Governor  Meyner  and  I  sent  telegrams 
to  the  members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee requesting  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  a  mutually 
convenient  dat«  to  present  for  the  commit- 
tees consideration  our  position  on  the  grave 
questions  of  constitutional  propriety  arising 
from  the  subpena  served  upon  vou.  as 
chairman.  Austin  J.  Tobin.  the  executive  di- 
rector, and  Joseph  G.  Carty.  the  secretary 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  We  re- 
quested an  adjourrunent  of  the  subpena  to 
permit  such  a  presentation  to  the  committee. 


We  took  this  action  because  of  our  deep  con- 
cern for  the  basic  principles  of  our  American 
form  of  government  which  reserves  to  the 
States  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

We  have  sought  by  these  means  to  resolve 
the  Important  constitutional  Issues  Involved 
In  a  cooperntlve  manner.  The  subpena  at 
Issue  appean?d  to  tis  and  our  legal  advisers  to 
constitute  a  novel  Intrusion  by  the  Federal 
Government  Into  areas  reserved  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  our  respective  States  and  to  con- 
stitute a  precedent  which  could  subject 
various  agencies  of  State  government 
throughout  the  Nation  to  be  similarly  an- 
swerable to  Federal  authority  As  the  re- 
sponsible chief  executives  of  our  States,  we 
could  not  allow  such  action  Involving  a  State 
agency  to  firoceed  without  our  having  an 
opportunity  to  present  our  objections. 

The  chainnan  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  refused  our  request  for  a  meeting  and 
has  refused  to  adjourn  the  date  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  :5ubpena  to  permit  us  to  present 
our  objections.  Accordingly.  In  order  to  In- 
sure that  thiise  b.islc  Issues  may  be  presented 
and  decided  in  an  orderly  way  and  with  full 
opportunity  for  the  States  to  present  their 
views  on  these  crucial  questions.  I  am  In- 
structing the  New  York  members  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  to  direct  you,  Mr. 
Tobin,  and  Mr.  Carty,  when  you  appear  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  on  June  29,  to  renew 
our  request  for  an  adjournment  of  the  return 
date  of  the  subpena  to  permit  the  Governors 
of  the  resp>ectlve  States  to  present  their 
States'  view.5  to  the  committee.  Palling  the 
grant  of  this  request,  due  regard  for  the  Im- 
portant questions  of  constitutional  propriety 
and  legality  presented,  and  the  necessity  to 
have  these  questions  determined  by  the  ap- 
propriate tribunal,  constrains  me  to  Instruct 
the  New  York  members  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  to  direct  you,  Mr.  Tobin.  and 
Mr.  Carty  not  to  produce  the  Internal 
memoranda  worksheets,  day-to-day  corre- 
spondence, und  other  materials  now  request- 
ed by  the  subpena. 

As  we  understand  It,  you  have  already  pro- 
duced the  n-tnutes  of  the  board  and  commit- 
tees, the  reports  of  the  agency  to  the  Gover- 
nors and  legislatures,  and  a  great  volume  of 
other  docun-.ents  delineating  the  scope  of  the 
agency's  activities.  Of  course,  similar  board 
and  committee  minutes  and  agency  ref>orts 
may  be  supplied  for  any  period  now  re- 
quested. * 

The  furnl.ihlng  of  the  Internal  records  now 
requested.  In  the  opinion  of  my  legal  ad- 
visers, would  represent  a  serious  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  State  under  the 
Constitution  and  could  constitute  a  danger- 
ous precedent  as  recognition  of  Federal  au- 
thority In  an  area  of  State  responsibility 

My  only  purj>ose  Is  to  Insure  that  these 
basic  quest. ons  of  constitutional  propriety 
and  legality  will  be  fully  considered  and  de- 
termined  by  the  appropriate  tribunal. 

I  regret  any  Inconvenience  this  may  cause 
you  persons  lly.  but  I  know  you  share  with 
me  the  desire  to  have  these  basic  Issues  de- 
cided with  due  regard  for  the  substantial 
matters  of  State  concern  which  are  Involved. 
Sincerely. 

Nelson  Rockefeller. 


As  Governor  of  New  York  I  join  with  Gov- 
ernor Meyner.  of  New  Jersey.  In  requesting 
an  opportunity  at  a  mutually  convenient 
date  to  meet  with  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  present  for  your  consideration  the  deep 
concern  of  our  respective  States  over  the 
grave  questions  of  constitutional  principle 
arising  from  subcommittee  five  subpena  of 
Internal  memoranda,  work  sheets,  and  other 
documents  of  our  local  port  agency,  the  Port 
of  New  Yoric  Authority.  Most  serious  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  propriety  are  at  stake. 
Involving  upon  our  parts  the  fundamental 
sovereignty   of   the   States.      I   believe    these 
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Issues  of  constitutional  principle  are  so  im- 
portant that  they  should  be  the  subject  of 
thoughtful  discussion  and  cor^sideration  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  chief  executives  of  the  two 
States. 

I  Join,  therefore,  with  Governor  Meyner  in 
requesting  that  the  return  date  of  these  sub- 
penas  be  adjourned  from  June  29.  and  that 
a  date  mutually  convenient  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  Governors  be  ar- 
ranged to  discuss  the  serious  matters  in- 
volved. 

Nelson  A.  Rocketeller. 


As  Governor  of  New  Jersey  I  Join  with 
Governor  Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  in  re- 
questing an  opportunity  at  a  mutually  con- 
venient date  to  meet  with  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  present  for  your  considera- 
tion the  deep  concern  of  our  respective  States 
over  the  grave  questions  of  constitutional 
principle  arising  from  subcommittee  five 
subpena  of  Internal  memoranda,  work 
sheets,  and  other  documents  of  oiu-  local 
port  agency,  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 
Most  serious  questions  of  constitutional  pro- 
priety are  at  stake,  involving  upon  oar  parts 
the  fundamental  sovereignty  of  the  States. 
I  believe  these  Issues  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciple are  so  important  that  they  should  be 
the  subject  of  thoughtful  discussion  and 
consideration  between  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  chief  executives 
of  the  two  States. 

I  Join,  therefore,  with  Governor  Rocke- 
feller in  requesting  that  the  return  date  of 
these  subpenas  be  adjourned  from  June  29 
and  that  a  date  mutually  convenient  to  the 
nrwmbers  of  the  committee  and  the  Gover- 
nors be  arranged  to  discuss  the  serious  mat- 
ters involved. 

Robert  B.  Meynes. 

M:  JAVITS.  Naturally.  I  respect  the 
^•:-:  .y  and  authority  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  other  body  and  make 
this  statement  quite  apart  from  the 
questions  involved  in  the  subpena  itself 
but  only  as  those  reading  a  report  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committees  action  re- 
lating as  it  does  to  three  distinguished 
New  Yorkers,  might  take  it  out  of  con- 
text and  read  into  it  some  reflection 
upon  them  personally.  This  would  be 
most  unfortunate  and  unwarranted 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the 
legal  and  constitutional  issues  involved 
m  the  subpena  and  the  response  to  it  of 
Mr.  Colt  and  his  colleagues,  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  it  does  not  involve  any 
question   bearing   on   their   morality   or 
criminal    wrongdoing,    as    that    term    is 
understood  generally  rather  than  profes- 
sionally.    I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  in- 
volved any  contumacious  disregard  for 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  law  or  for  orderly  pro- 
cedures on  the  part  of  these  three  indi- 
viduals,  as   distinguished   from   a   legal 
contempt.     Indeed.  Chairman  Celler  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  himself 
assures  us  there  is  nothing  personal  in- 
volved.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  wish 
to  note  upon  the  record  the  reputation 
and  standing  of  the   three   individuals 
concerned  so  that  it  is  clear  that  there 
should  be  no  reflection  on  their  character 
and  integrity,  as  in  each  case  they  have 
shown  a  lifelong  dedication  to  the  public 
welfare      Indeed,  it  is  quite  extraordi- 
nary  that  Mr.   Colt   should   be  in   this 
position  of  being  charged  with  contempt 

^m      .^u"']'^  ^^^'^^  ^^"^  resigned  as  ar^ 
official  before  the  subpena  was  served 
but  chose  rather  to  practice  the  principle 


of  standing  up  to  his  responsibility,  no 
matter  how  onerous  or  embarrassing  a 
position  resulted. 

Mr.    Colt    has    had    a    distingtiished 
career  in  public  service,  civic  work,  and 
in   the   business   world.     He  has  served 
the  State  of  New  York  as  a  commissioner 
of  the  port  authority  without  salary  for 
moie  than  14  years  and  as  its  chairman 
for  the  last  year.     He   also  serves   the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  member  of  the 
temporary    State    commission    on    eco- 
nomic expansion.     He  sei'ved  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  member  of  the  Clay 
Committee  on  Federal  Highway  Aid  and 
as   a   Director   of    the   Federal   Reserve 
Bank.     He  has  been  a  national  chair- 
man  of   the  American   Red  Cross   war 
fund,    a    director    of    the    Metropolitan 
Opera  and  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.     Mr.  Colt's  career  in- 
cludes service  in  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  I.  when  he  enlisted  as  a  cor- 
poral and  rose  to   the   rank  of  major. 
For  27  years  he  was  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Bankers  Tni.st  Co.  in  New 
York   and   is  presently   a   director  and 
member  of  the  bank's  executive  commit- 
tee.    The  French  Government  honored 
him  in  1949  by  bestowing  upon  him  the 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor— Chevalier. 
New  York  University  conferred  the  hon- 
orary  degree   of   doctor   of   commercial 
science  on  Mr.  Colt  in  1950  and  Colgate 
University  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  upon  him  in  1946. 

Mr.  Tobin  has  been  in  public  service 
for  33  years,  rising  from  the  position  of 
law  clerk  In  the  port  authority  law  de- 
partment in  1927  to  his  present  position 
of  executive  director,  which  he  has  held 
since    1942.     He    has    been    port    con- 
sultant   to    the    Royal    Government    of 
Thailand,  is  presently  a  member  of  the 
advLsory   council  of   the   department  of 
politics  of  Princeton  University,  and  just 
recently  returned  from  Israel,  where  on 
behalf  of  the  World  Bank,  he  reviewed 
and  evaluated  Israel's  plan  for  organiz- 
ing and  effectuating  a  gigantic  port  de- 
velopment   program.     In    1957    Adelphi 
University  conferred   the   honorary   de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  on  Mr.  Tobin  and 
the   French    Government   also    in    1957 
bestowed  the  Order  of  Legion  of  Honor— 
Chevalier.    On  at  least  three  occasions  In 
recent  memory  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan press  has  acclaimed  Mr.  Tobin's  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  public  service. 
Mr.  Carty  has  been  a  member  of  the 
port    authority   staff   since    1930.    rising 
from  his  first  position  as  paj-master  to 
personnel  director  in   1934  and   to  this 
present   position   of   secretary    in    1946 
Mr.  Carty  served  in  the  US   Navy  dur- 
ing World  War  I  for  a  period  of  2  years 
He  has  been  active  in  the  leadership  of 
the  American  Legion  on  local.  State  and 
National  echelons  for  the  last  40  years 
He  presently  serves  by  appointment  of 
the  incumbent  national  commander  as 
a  member  of  the  Legion's  national  legis- 
lation commission;   he  was  New  Jersey 
State  commander  in   1944  and  he  has 
served  on  the  Legion's  national  public 
relations   commission.     In    1949  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Driscoll   of  New 
Jersey,   to  a  commission  to  investigate 
communistic  and  un-American  teachings 
and  activities  in  the  public  schools  and 
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universities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
His  other  governmental  service  includes 
his  present  membership  on  the  New 
Jersey  State  'Veterans'  Service  Council, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
veterans  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Here  are  three  fine  Americans  who 
have  contributed  much  in  a  civic  and 
community  sense.  Against  their  back- 
grounds of  public  service,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  that  they  compiled 
with  the  instructions  of  their  Governors, 
notwithstanding  that  the  course  of 
obedience  presented  personal  risks  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Congress.  Many 
great  Americaru,  before  them  have  as- 
sumed personal  risks  in  upholding  the 
authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  which  they  acted.  Men  of 
the  caliber  and  ability  of  Messrs.  Colt. 
Tobin.  and  Carty  must  bo  convinced  that 
they  are  acting  in  the  best  interests  of 
their  public  service  if  they  continue  to 
pursue  this  difficult  course.  I  would 
hope  that  this  proceeding,  or  future  pro- 
ceedings like  it.  will  not  have  the  efTect 
of  deterring  such  men  from  rendering 
able  public  service,  whether  it  be  in  local. 
State,  or  National  Government. 

Should  the  contempt  proceedings  go 
forward,  we  must  keep  uppermost  in 
mind  the  role  of  these  men  as  defenders 
of  their  view,  and  that  of  their  Gover- 
nors, with  respect  to  proper  Federal- 
State  relationships,  rather  than  their 
technical  status  as  defendants  in  a  penal 
proceeding 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  It  is  appropriate  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  has  called  attention  to  the  back- 
ground of  these  flnei  upstanding  men. 
all  leaders  in  the  community,  who  have 
hanging  over  them  now  the  charge  of 
being  in  contempt  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  on  Friday  night  I  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  with  regard  to  the 
investigation  of  the  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority by  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  At  that 
time  I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the 
request  of  Governor  Rockefeller  and 
Governor  Meyner  to  meet  with  the  sub- 
committee prior  to  the  return  date  of  a 
subpena.  the  validity  of  which  was  in 
question,  was  eminently  reasonable  and 
should  have  been  welcomed  by  all  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
maining entirely  within  parhamentary 
bounds  in  my  remarks,  and  I  shall  try 
not  to  depart  from  that  course  How- 
ever. I  beUeve  that  the  refusal  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  grant 
this  request  has  now  precipitated  a  clash 
between  the  Congress  and  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  which  might 
have  been  entirely  avoided  if  the  re- 
quested conference  had  been  held 

Governor  Rockefeller  and  Governor 
Meyner  had  no  choice,  in  view  of  the 
Chairman's  decision,  but  to  direct  their 
respective  representatives  on  the  New 
York  Port  Authority  to  refuse  to  pro- 
duce the  disputed  documents.  We  must 
not  forget  that  we  are  dealing  with  two 
sovereign  States.  Every  effort  should 
nave  been  made  and  every  possibility  of 


reconciliation  should  have  been  ex- 
hausted before  this  jurisdictional  clash 
wa5  allowed  to  occur. 

A  court  battle  is  apparently  now  in- 
evitable. I>edlcated  State  officials,  act- 
ing imder  the  direction  of  their  respec- 
tive Governors,  apparently  are  going  to 
be  charged  with  contempt  as  the  result 
of  the  chaii-man's  lef usal  to  grant  a  rea- 
onable  opportunity  for  discussion  of  the 
issues  involved. 

I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any 
of  the  parties  concerned;  however,  it  is 
obvious  that  an  extremely  undersirable 
situation  has  now  been  created  which 
will  not  inure  to  anyone's  benefit  and 
which  will  probably  be  to  the  detriment 
of  all. 


ADJUSTING  THE  RATES  OP  BASIC 
COMPENSATION  OF  CERTAIN 
OFnCERS  AND  EMPLO"YEES  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideratiqn 
of  the  bill  (HJi.  9883 »  to  adjust  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Fedei-al  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  E»resident  to  the  conti-ary 
notwith-standing? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  time  agreed 
upon  for  debate  on  the  veto  message  be- 
gan approximately  at  2:30  p.m.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  Oli-ICER.  At 
12:25. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Dodd 
in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  110  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illmois  has  115  minutes 
remaiiunp. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  supported  pay  increa.ses  in  the  past 
for  postal  workers  and  civil  service  em- 
ployees, and  I  v.ili  support  pay  increases 
when  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  justi- 
fied and  earned. 

Proper  pay  for  work  is  certainly  a  re- 
sponsibility of  every  employer.  I  know 
this  because  I  have  been  in  business 
most  of  my  adult  life.  One  of  the  first 
responsibilities  of  any  man  in  business  is 
his  re.spwnsibility  to  those  with  whom  he 
works.  H'^re  we  tiave  a  question  of  who 
is  the  employer.  Is  it  the  Government? 
If  we  recognize  that  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment, then  it  is  the  people.  And  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  the  re- 
sponsibility In  this  matter.  I  might  sug- 
Rt^st  that  they  also  have  a  very  keen  and 
deep  interest  In  It. 

I  cannot  bring  my.«^elf  to  agreement 
with  the  bill  as  it  was  vetoed  b>-  the 
President,  and  I  must  therefore  vote  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  of  the 
measure. 

I  .'ihould  like  to  explain  a  little  In  de- 
tail, if  I  may,  .^ome  of  the  factors  which 
have  entered  into  this  decision. 

The  strady  and  full  employment  of  the 
postal     worker     provides     in     effect     a 
guaranteed  annual  wage,  a  still  unful- 
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filled  dream  among  workers  in  private 
industry.  Other  pace-setting  benefits  of 
postal  employees  include  a  guarantee  of 
8  paid  holidays  per  year.  3  to  5  weeks  of 
vacation  leave  each  year,  and  13  days' 
credit  each  year  for  sick  leave  absence 
at  full  i>ay,  leave  which  may  be  ac- 
cumulated indefinitely  if  unused.  In 
sum.  the  enviable  package  of  fringe 
benefits  and  extras  enjoyed  by  postal 
employees  adds  30.9  percent  to  base 
salary  costs  for  time  worked. 

H.R.  9883  was  the  bill  recently  rushed 
through  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
without  Uie  opportunity  for  careful  de- 
liberation and  analysis  and  under  the 
erroneous  label  of  a  7',2-peicent  pay  in- 
crease measure. 

This  bill  provides  an  average  8.35-per- 
cent pay  raise  for  550,000  postal  workers, 
effective  July  1.  1960,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $248  million. 

It  will  raise  the  hiring  rate  for  postal 
clerks  and  letter  carriers  from  $2  to 
S2.15'a  an  hour,  it  will  raise  the  average 
pay  rate  of  regular  clerks  and  carriers 
from  $2.31  Vi  to  $2.4912—18  cents  an 
hour — and  it  will  raise  the  maximum 
hourly  rate  of  cleiks  and  carriers  by  21 
cents,  from  $2.49  to  S2.70. 

By  contrast.  12  Vz  million  factory-  pro- 
duction workers  in  this  Nation  receive  an 
average  straight-time  pay  rate  of  $2.22 
an  hour,  or  nearly  10  cents  an  hour  less 
than  the  present  average  hourly  pay  of 
post  office  clerks  and  letter  carriers. 

How  does  this  15 '^2  to  21  cents  an  hour 
immediate  increase  for  postal  workers 
compare  in  size  with  recent  industrial 
wa:;e  settlements? 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  4 -percent 
p?.y  increa.se  was  awarded  to  railroad 
engineers  in  a  binding  award  of  a  six- 
man  arbitration  panel.  This  award  will 
add  an  average  11.3  cents  an  hour  in  two 
steps  over  a  17-month  period. 

A  Presidential  emers^ency  board  in  the 
waee  dispute  between  railroads  and  some 
600.000  off-train  workers  has  just  recom- 
mended a  5-cent-per-hour  pay  increase 
effective  this  July  1.  and  some  fringe  con- 
cessions in  lieu  of  an  increase  in  1961. 

The  steel  agreement  provided  for  wage 
rate  increases  averaging  9.4  cents  per 
hour  effective  next  December  1.  and  8.6 
cents  per  hour  on  October  1,  1961.  in 
addition  to  liberalized  insurance  bene- 
fits. The  only  increase  in  take-home 
pay  prior  to  next  December  1  has 
amounted  to  about  6  ^'2  cents  an  hour, 
representing  employee  contributions  for 
insurance  now  assumed  by  the  com- 
panies. 

The  January  1960  Economic  Report  of 
the  Piesident  states  that  the  average 
wage  increase  in  1959  was  about  9  cents 
an  hour. 

The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  reports 
that  the  median  increase  granted  in  all 
industries  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1960  was  8.2  cents  an  hour  Settlements 
for  the  communications  indu.stry  were  at 
4.3  cents  an  hour. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
creases provided  postal  workers  in  H.R. 
9883  are  not  only  unjustified  in  relation 
to  the  present  pay  rates  of  millions  of 
production  workers  in  this  country,  but 
also  wholly  out  of  line  with  the  size  of 
the  increases  currently  being  granted  in 
industry. 


In  addition,  H.R.  9883  would  apply 
these  increases  with  the  utmost  inequity, 
in  fiagrant  violation  of  the  principle  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  higher  pay  for 
the  more  responsible  work — a  principle 
which  constitutes  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Compensation  Act  of 
1955.  While  the  supervisory  and  man- 
agerial employees  would  receive  in- 
creases of  l'^2  percent,  employees  in  the 
upper  steps  of  the  lower  salary  levels — 
mail  handlers,  clerks,  carriers,  and  so 
forth — occupying  the  less  respcxisible 
jobs,  would  receive  increases  ranging 
from  8  4  percent  to  8.8  percent. 

Apart  from  the  basic  inequity  of  such 
a  wage  distribution,  this  produces  a  most 
dangerous  compression  in  percentage 
difference  between  salarj-  level  6  and  sal- 
ary level  7,  the  first  level  of  supervision. 
The  present  difference  between  the  top 
steps  of  those  levels  is  only  8.29  percent 
whereas  the  corresponding  differential  in 
industry  is  generally  about  10  percent. 
H.R  9883  would  reduce  this  alreadj-  nar- 
row differential  to  7.55  percent.  Obvi- 
ously, the  incentive  for  advancement 
would  be  materially  reduced. 

In  view  of  this  bill's  wholly  unjustified 
discrimination  in  pay  treatment  among 
postal  employees,  and  its  complete  lack 
of  merit  in  relation  to  industry  wages 
and  wage  settlements,  it  is  evident  that 
this  expenditure  of  $248  million  a  year 
in  public  funds  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment alone  represents  the  height  of 
fiscal  irresjxinsibility.  Added  to  the  al- 
ready anticipated  postal  deficit  of  Ji603 
million  for  fiscal  1961,  it  will  produce  a 
deficit  of  more  than  $850  million  to  be 
borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country, 
many  millions  of  whom  would  consider 
themselves  fortunate  to  receive  the 
p>ostal  worker's  present  ba.se  pay  fringe 
benefits,  and  continuity  of  employment. 

So  that  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  mav 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
list  of  14  additional  benefits  which  have 
accrued  to  postal  workers  under  the  Re- 
publican administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

m-OTi^ES   Un^dir    thf   Fisf  h    v-,    :\    AD»fiKis- 
raATioN,  Jtrmt  22,  1960 

1.  Direct  pay  increases  totalling  approxi- 
mately 20  percent,  for  a  first-year  ooet  of 
$436,881,000. 

2.  Greatly  liberalized  retirement  ben^ts, 
with  an  added  firBt-year  cost  ol  $10,538,000. 

3  Group  life  insurance,  at  a  first-year  cost 
of  $',103,000. 

4.  Group  health  Insurance,  •vW.'b.  an  esti- 
mated first-year  cost  of  $37,963,000. 

5.  Executive  order  hoUdny  benefits  for 
rural  carriers,  and  Saturday  holiday  benefite 
which  guarantee  each  employee  8  paid  holi- 
days per  year,  with  first-year  costs  of  $4,433.- 
006. 

6.  Additional  equipment  allowancea  for 
rural  carriers,  with  first-year  costs  of  %&,- 
800,000. 

7.  Increased  travel  allowances,  with  flrst- 
vear  costs  of  $4,100,000. 

8.  Tax-free  uniform  allowances  of  up  to 
$100  per  uniformed  employee  each  year,  wltii 
first -year  coste  of  $13,600,000. 

9.  Biweekly  pay  periods,  providing  1  extra 
day's  pay  per  yeax,  with  a  first-year  cost  ot 
$6,700,000. 

10  Military  leave  for  substitute  employees, 
at  a  first -year  cost  of  $2,800,000. 
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11.  Longevity  pay  for  substitute  em- 
ployees, at  a  first-year  cost  of  $765,000. 

12.  Unemployment  compensation,  with  an 
estimated  flrst-year  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, attributable  to  postal  employment, 
of  $7,200,000. 

13.  Free  fidelity  bonds  at  an  estlmtited  an^v 
nual  savings  to  postal  employees  of  $778,280 
and  a  cost  to  the  Department  of  $190,000. 

14.  Social  security  coverage  extended  to 
temporary  employees,  at  a  flrst-year  cost  of 
$5,300,000. 

Mr.     GOLDWATER.     Mr.     President, 

there  is  one  thirii,'  I  wish  to  make  clear. 
I  feel  that  the  postal  service  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government;  that 
we  are  charged  with  that  responsibility 
:n  the  Constitution.  Therefore.  I  am 
not  one  who  is  so  wedded  to  the  idea 
that  the  Post  OfSce  should,  in  effect, 
pay  Its  way.  I  thmk  we  should  make 
every  ^■osslble  effort  to  hold  its  costs 
down  to  a  relative  position.  However, 
that  i.>  not  my  reason  for  opposing  this 
particular  pay  raise  in  both  the  postal 
area  and  the  area  of  civil  service  em- 
ployees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
e.xpired. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  for  .5  additional  minutes. 

Mr  DERKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona 

Mr    GOLDWATER.     .Mr    President,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  decision  to  grant 
thp.se  increases  was  made  after  careful 
consideration.     I  charge   again   that   It 
was  becau.se  this  is  a  political  year.     In 
every  political  year,  or  in  every  election 
year,  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,   a  proposal   has   been   made   to 
raise  the  pay  of  the  employees  of  the 
Government.     I  charge  that  this  is  sim- 
ply a  double-barrelled  poUtical  attempt. 
I  have  been   hoping,  ever  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
committees  which  are  in  charge  of  this 
matter,    in    both    Houses    of    Congress, 
'  would  apply  them.selves  to  developing  a 
proper  wage  system  for  postal  employees. 
If   the   Government   employees   get   the 
raises  proposed  in  the  bill,  then  just  as 
surely  a.s  wp  are  here  today,  in  2  years 
they   will   come    in   again,   because    the 
wages  at   that  time   will  not  equal.  In 
their  estimation,   what  they  should   be 
earning. 

I  have  pleaded  with  the  postal  workers 
in  my  State  to  try  to  have  something 
constructive  done  in  this  field,  so  that 
we  would  not  have  this  constant  ap- 
proaching of  the  Government,  particu- 
larly Congress,  in  an  election  year. 

The  bill  before  us.  as  I  understand 
was  not  even  the  subject  of  hearings  in 
the  Senate.  I  understand  it  was  passed 
without  any  witnesses  having  been 
heard  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  the 
information  i  received. 

Mr    JOHNSTON  of   South   Carolina 
Mr    President,  will  the  Senator  yieW 

Mr.  GOLJJWATER.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor like  to  correct  my  statement 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
Yes,  siree.  [Laughter.]  The  committee 
held  hearings  for  several  days 

Mr    GOLDWATER.     Were  the  hear- 
ings held  on  the  bill  before  the  Senate'' 
Mr.   JOHNSTON   of   South   Carolina 
The  hearings  covered  all  proposals  for 


pay  raises.  Notices  were  sent  to  all  per- 
sons concerned,  and  all  who  were  in- 
terested testified.  That  was  the  state- 
ment I  made  when  I  opened  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  clarify  this  matter.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  an  incorrect  statement 
coming  from  our  side. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina!  held  extended  hearings  on  pay 
raises;  but  the  particular  bill  which  Is 
before  the  Senate  today  was  not  before 
the  committee  when  the  hearings  were 
held.  A  bill  came  from  the  House,  and 
our  committee  reported  that  bill.  Dur- 
ing the  Senate  committee  hearings,  the 
committee  did  not  have  before  it  the 
language  of  this  bill.  However,  we  had 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  {>ay  raises. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
We  held  extensive  hearings  on  pay 
raises;  and  when  we  had  finished,  even 
before  the  House  had  reported  its  bill, 
a  majority  of  our  committee  had  reached 
an  agreement  as  to  what  we  thought  we 
should  do,  and  we  reported  the  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  cleared 
up  any  misunderstanding.  However,  my 
statement  that  this  particular  bill  did 
not  receive  hearings  in  the  committee 
still  stands. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  If 
the  Senator  will  look  on  his  desk,  he  will 
find  the  hearings. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  The  only  hearings 
I  have  on  my  desk  are  the  hearings  on 
H.R.  10.  I  am  sure  that  they  are  not  the 
hearings  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred, 

Mr.  President,  when  we  talk  about  pay 
increases,  I  think  every  factor  should  be 
carefully  weighed.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  r>ossible,  in  Government  employment, 
to  measure  a  very  important  ingredient 
which  we  measure  in  industry,  namely, 
productivity.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the 
competitive  position,  since  many  persons 
work  for  the  Government  because  they 
feel  it  is  the  best  place  in  which  they 
can  give  their  services.  To  try  to  com- 
pare Government  work  with  private  work 
is  very  difficult,  particularly  in  this  field. 
Nevertheless,  while  it  is  difficult  to  assess 
competitive  ability  in  the  Government, 
I  think  we  must  recognize  one  funda- 
mental fact,  namely,  that  any  unearned 
wage  increase,  no  matter  where  it  Is,  will 
be  reflected,  in  industry,  in  higher  prices; 
and  in  Government's  price,  which  is 
taxes. 

I  know  that  I  have  been  heard  many 
times  on  the  subject  of  taxes.  However. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  fact  that  taxation  in  the 
United  States  today  is  31  percent  of  the 
net  national  Income.  To  bring  taxation 
back  to  a  level  of  approximately  25  per- 
cent would  mean  cutting  some  $26  bil- 
lion a  year  from  the  present  total  of 
$129  billion  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
expenditures.  We  shall  have  to  recog- 
nize that  that  cannot  be  done.  It  is  an 
impossible  task  to  cut  that  much  out  of 
expenditures. 


At  the  same  time,  we  should  recog- 
nize our  responsibility  to  hold  unearned 
pey  increases  down,  especially  when  they 
are  sought,  as  they  have  been,  in  election 
years;  when  it  Is  difficult,  considering  the 
pressures  which  are  put  on  this  body  and 
the  other  House,  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  go  along  and  say.  "Well,  all  ri^ht;  we 
will  give  the  boys  and  girls  a  p>ay  raise. 
This  is  an  election  year.  Maybe  they 
will  vote  forme." 

I  do  not  like  that  approach  to  solv- 
ing the  fiscal  problems  of  the  people  who 
work  with  us. 

Unearned  wage  Increases  in  this 
country,  to  my  mind,  are  doing  more 
damage  to  the  American  economy  than 
any  other  thing.  Such  unearned  in- 
creases have  created  a  competitive  po- 
sition in  which  European  and  other  na- 
tions find  it  very  favorable  to  ship  goods 
to  the  United  States,  goods  made  by  per- 
sons who  have  been  historically  paid 
on  a  basis  of  increased  productivity.  In 
this  country,  though,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  provide  across-the  board  in- 
creases as  a  result  of  industrywide  bar- 
gaining; to  provide  pay  increases  which 
do  not  recognize  the  skill  or  the  better 
position  of  one  man  competing  against 
another. 

I  warn  the  Senate  that  a  continuation 
of  such  a  practice  in  industry  and  in 
government  can  result  only  in  continued 
price  increases  and  continued  Inflation. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  I 
have  to  agree  with  what  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  [Mr  Johnson 
of  Texas]  said  last  night  in  a  debate 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  when  they  were 
talking  about  another  bill 

The  majority  leader  said,  as  appears 
at  page  15148  of  the  Record  of  June  30; 

I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  granting  the  re- 
quest of  even  a  great  man  from  Texas  for 
the  appropriation  for  an  item  which  the 
committee  has  not  heard,  about  which  It 
knows  nothing,  which  does  not  belong  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  we  had  a  more 
careful  study  of  this  particular  bill 
Proof  might  have  been  offered  that  wage 
increases  in  one  or  the  other,  or  both, 
of  these  segments  of  Government  work- 
ers Is  justified.  I  have  not  been  con- 
vinced of  it.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  put 
myself  in  the  position  of  being  seem- 
ingly against  the  employees,  because  I 
have  spent  my  life  in  a  very  cordial  re- 
lationship with  the  people  with  whom  I 
have  worked.  However,  at  this  time  I 
must  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  hope 
that  in  the  future  it  wiU  be  possible  to 
take  a  more  intelligent  approach  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
my  vote  was  cast,  somewhat  reluctantly, 
it  is  true,  in  favor  of  H.R.  9883.  This  de- 
spite the  fact  that  at  the  time  is  was 
my  feeling  that  at  least  three  separate 
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legislative  proposals  were  arbitrarily 
lumped  together  in  one  bill  providing  a 
pay  raise  for  postal  employees,  including 
letter  carriers,  all  classified  civil  service 
employees,  and  all  employees  on  the  pay- 
roll and  staffs  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate. 
Of  these  three  general  groups,  it  was 
my  feeling  and  It  Is  my  judgment  that 
postal  employees,  including  letter  car- 
riers, although  they  and  these  other  em- 
ployees received  a  pay  increase  of  10  per- 
cent in  June  of  1958.  are  the  most  de- 
serving of  a  further  increase  in  pay  at 
this  time. 

My  view  Is  that  In  all  probability 
classified  civil  service  employees  who  re- 
ceived this  substantial  increase  in  1958 
are  not  entitled  to  this  sizable  T'a -per- 
cent-plus increase  in  pay  at  the  present 
time,  as  proposed  in  this  bill. 

It  Is  my  considered  judgment  that  em- 
ployees In  senatorial  offices  and  in  the 
offices  of  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
are  well  paid  in  accord  with  the  present 
allowance  permitted  to  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

It  is  true  that  the  consumers  price  In- 
dex has  advanced  2.1  percent  since  June 
1958.  I  cannot  In  good  conscience  go 
along  with  the  view  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  7Mj  percent  to  9  per- 
cent since  the  last  time  a  substantial  pay 
raise  was  authorized  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

It  is  my  observation  that  most  Gov- 
ernment employees  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  in  governmental  departments 
and  agencies  are  and  have  been  well  paid 
In  comparison  with  those  doing  the  same 
work  in  private  Industry.  Were  I  to 
make  anj*  exception  whatever  in  connec- 
tion with  this  statement,  I  would  except 
postal  employees,  including  letter  car- 
riers. They  doubtless  de.serve  some  in- 
crease but  not  an  8  5 -percent  salary  in- 
crea.se  in  addition  to  the  10  percent 
granted  2  years  ago. 

F^irthermore,  those  who  are  in  the 
classified  civil  service,  including  the 
postal  service,  have  a  Job  security 
which — in  these  days  of  corporate  mer- 
gers, with  one  corporation  taking  over 
another  and  then  enforcing  economies; 
or,  in  event  of  a  recession,  with  business 
failures  and  unemplojTnent — those  in 
private  industry  do  not  have.  Nor  do 
they  have  the  fringe  and  retirement 
beneflits  which  are  given  to  all  those 
Federal  employees. 

Purthermore,  I  know  the  members  of 
senatorial  staffs  are  not  underpaid.  A 
Senator  who  observes  administrative  as- 
sistants and  committee  clerks  attending 
sessions  of  the  Senate  and  lining  the 
walls,  watching  the  proceedings  out  of 
curiosity,  and  engaging  in  conversations 
with  each  other,  to  the  dLsturbance  of 
Senators  who  are  desirous  of  hearing 
the  proceedings,  and  conducting  them- 
selves generally  in  contrast  with  the 
conduct  of  the  minority  of  staff  assist- 
ants who  are  present  in  the  Senate  and 
really  engaged  in  assisting  Senators, 
feels  that,  by  and  large,  they  are  not 
underpaid  or  overworked. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  maximum 
pay  increase  accorded  a  Senator's  assist- 
ant, as  provided  In  the  bill  the  President 
vetoed,  becomes  the  law.  then  a  topmost 
paid  senatorial  staff  employee  wiU  be  in 


a  most  favored  financial  .situation,  par- 
ticularly since,  unlike  a  Senator,  it  is 
not  essential  that  he  maintain  a  place  of 
residence  in  the  home  Stale  or  meet  XA\e 
expenses  that  Senators  are  nlad  to  un- 
dertake and  do  undertake  at  all  times 

In  addition,  there  is  in  the  vetoed  bill 
a  provision  about  which  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge despite  the  fact  I  read  the  bill  and 
listened    to   the   debate    preceding    the 
time  when  we  passed  the  bill.     I  refer 
to  the  exten-sion  of  Federal  retirement 
and   health   insurance   benefits   to   em- 
ployees of  locally  elected  county  stabili- 
zation   and    conservation    committees. 
These  employees,  as  I  understand,  are 
not  in  fact  Federal  employees,  nor  are 
they  appointed  or  supervised  by  Federal 
Government  officers.    If  such  i.-;  the  case. 
I   do  agree   with  President   Ei.senliower 
that   the   Federal   system    should    apply 
only  to  Federal  employees.     This  provi- 
sion alone  justifies  sustaining  the  veto. 
By  and  large.  Government  workers  in 
all  departments,  including  the  legisla- 
tive branch  and  the  r>ostal  employet-s, 
are  good  people,  and  no  doubt  they  are 
entitled  to  consideration  for  a  pay  rai.^ 
I  have  come  to  have  grave  doubt  ab<^>ut 
the  present  legislative  proposal     This  m 
addition  to  doubts  I  had  before  stud>-ing 
President    Elisenhowers    veto    message. 
Now,  having  studied   his   message,   and 
with  the  knowledge   that  our  adjourn- 
ment is  for  a   period   of  only   about    5 
weeks,  my  conclusion  Is  to  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  President's  veto.    If  the  vet-o  is 
su.stained,  it  wiH  be  a  simple  matte:  for 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate 
to  report  proper  legislative  proixxsaLs  for 
a    pay    Increase.     Then,    depending    on 
whatever  pay  increases  are   rastified  by 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  whatever 
increases  are  justified  In  certain  cate- 
gories of  employment,  where  it  is  consid- 
ered that  employees  In  the  classified  civil 
service  and  in  the  postal  service  are  en- 
titled to  a  substantial  pay  increase,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  pas- 
sage of  such  legislation  In  Auerust.    Any 
proi>er  pay  raise  could  be  made  retroac- 
tive to  July  1. 

May  I  add  the  thought  and  suggestion 
that  first  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  employees,  including  the  letter 
carriers  and  others,  in  the  postal  service. 
Then,  separate  consideration  could  be 
given  to  those  In  the  classified  civil  serv- 
ice In  Washington  and  in  the  various 
States. 

Frankly.  I  would  be  less  than  truthful 
If  I  were  to  say  that  I  felt  that  a  salary 
increase  of  8  5  percent  i.>;  just.fied  m  this 
grim  period  when  so  much  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  must  be  spent  for  the 
defense  of  our  country  and  to  maintain 
our  retaliatory  power  against  dictator- 
ship aggression. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  administration 
officials  have  not  come  forward  with  a 
proposal  for  a  more  flexible  salary  ."sys- 
tem and  a  planned  schedule  of  salaries 
and  fringe  benefits  which  would  deal 
fairly  with  all  Government  employees 
who  are  not  being  grossly  overpaid  at 
the  present  time. 

Having  studied  this  entire  matter,  it  Is 
my  judgment  that  this  Is  not  the  time 
to  Indulge  In  self-indulgence  This  is 
not  the  time  to  fatten  the  already  fatty 
and  well-larded  F^eral  pajToU.     But. 


on  the  other  hand,  this  Is  the  time,  in 
this  grim  period,  to  seek  to  meet  the 
critical  ne€<is  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  assert  that  after  full 
and  thorout-'h  coii.sideration  I  cannot — 
and  I  say  this  regretfully — m  good  con- 
science do  other  than  vote  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto 

Mr  ERVTN      Mr.  Pre.sident 

Mr.  DIRK.SEN  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  require? 

Mr  ERVIN      About  10  secoud.s. 
Mr.   DIRKSEN      Ver>'  well.   I   yield 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER        The 
Senator  from  North  Crirtlina   is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  ER"VTN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  as 
part  of  my  rpm.arks,  a  statement  con- 
cerrung  House  bill  9883. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 

Statement    by    Senatcr    Er>in 
!  wish  to  make  It  clear  why  I  voted  against 
H.R.  9883  on  final  passage,  and  why  I  expect 
to   vote   to   uphold   the   President's   veto   ol 
Buch  bill. 

Despite  the  Impressions  of  many  p>eople  to 
*he  contrary,  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  not  unlimited.  For 
28  years,  the  Federal  Government  has  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  fiscal  Irresponslblliry.  This 
is  true  because  the  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral GoTcrnment  have  exceeded  Its  revenues 
In  23  of  these  years.  As  a  consequence,  the 
national  debt  of  the  United  States  has  risen 
from  about  $30  billion  to  about  $290  billion. 
It  requires  more  than  $9  billion  a  year  at  the 
present  time  merely  to  pay  the  Interest  on 
this  national  debt.  From  the  standpoint  of 
plain  principles  of  honesty,  Congress  ought 
not  to  make  appropriations  for  Increased 
expenditures  without  levying  new  taxes  Xo 
cover  the  same 

One  is  shocked  beyrnd  measure  wher.  he 
contemplates  the  rate  at  which  the  Federal 
Government  Is  expending  the  resources  of 
the  American  taxpayers,  and  particularly 
how  such  rate  has  been  stepped  up  during 
recent  years.  From  the  time  of  George 
Washington's  inauguration  In  1789  down  to 
the  day  on  which  Elsenhower  assumed  the 
Presidency,  the  Federal  Government  collected 
from  the  American  taxpayers  revenues  total- 
ing approximately  $571  billion.  Prom  the 
time  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Elsen- 
hower down  to  this  date,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  collected  from  the  .American 
taxpayers  slightly  In  excess  of  »572  billion. 
The  Federal  Government  has  expended  all  of 
the  revenues  so  collected  by  It,  and.  In  addi- 
tion, the  $290  billion  constituting  our  pres- 
ent national  debt. 

A  substantial  amount  Is  being  expended 
by  the  Federal  Government  each  year  to  pay 
Federal  civilian  employees.  It  Is  estimated 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  1961  the  average 
Federal  civilian  employment  will  be  2.365,- 
359  persons,  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  pay  these  persons  as  compensa- 
tion for  their  services  $12  8  billion  even  if 
H.R.  9883  Is  not  enacted  Into  law. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Federal  Government  is 
now  levying  taxes  which  are  confiscatory 
In  nature.  This  Is  true  because  persons  doing 
business  under  corporate  franchises  pay  52 
percent  of  their  net  profits  Into  the  Federal 
Treasury  In  the  form  of  Income  taxes,  and  In- 
dividuals pay  taxes  upon  their  incomes  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  ranging  from  20 
to  91  percent  of  all  their  Income  above  a 
paltry  $600  exempUon.     Moreover,  these  same 
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persons  and  corporations  are  compelled  to 
pay  substantial  sums  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  form  of  excise  taxes,  and  to  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  form  of  In- 
come and  property  taxes. 

For  these  reasons.  It  is  not  advisable  for 
Congress  to  undertake  to  increase  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  now  resting  upon  the 
backs  of  the  American  people.  Moreover, 
the  Federal  Government  should  put  an  end 
to  the  disgraceful  practice  of  deficit  financ- 
ing, which  Imposes  upon  our  children  and 
grandchildren  the  obligation  of  paying  debts 
created  by  us.  They  will  undoubtedly  have 
sufficient  obligations  of  their  own. 

These  things  being  true.  Congress  should 
carefully  scrutinize  all  requests  for  new  ex- 
penditures and  increased  expenditxxres  and 
confine  sxich  expenditures  to  the  revenues  at 
its  disposal.  If  Congress  is  to  follow  this 
sensible  course,  it  will  have  to  confine  such 
new  or  Increased  exp>enditures  to  things 
which  in  good  conscience  are  entitled  to 
priority  over  the  numerous  other  demands 
made  upon  Cong^ress  by  various  groups  of 
Americans. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  virtually  all 
Americans  will  agree  that  national  defense 
has  first  call  upon  all  Federal  revenues.  For 
several  years.  I  have  advocated  as  a  primary 
necessity  in  this  field  the  construction  of 
B-70  bomlsers.  which  can  be  based  in  America 
and  fly  from  America  to  any  target  on  earth, 
the  speeding  up  of  the  modernization  of  the 
ground  forces  which  have  many  components 
now  armed  with  obsolete  weapons,  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  program  for  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  submarines  armed  with 
Polaris  missiles,  and  the  acceleration  of  the 
development  of  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  In  my  view,  these  things  are  neces- 
sary to  deter  the  Soviet  bloc  from  attack 
upon  us  and  o\ir  allies,  and  are  necessary 
for  our  very  survival  In  case  such  an  attack 
should  come. 

.\a  a  result  of  events  in  Japan  and  else- 
where. Congress  has  app>arently  at  long  last 
w,ik€Kl  up  to  the  necessity  of  doing  what  I 
have  long  advocated.  As  a  result  of  action 
by  the  Senate  it  now  appears  likely  that 
I'  ir.^ress  will  appropriate  approximately 
ST>j  million  for  additional  funds  for  de- 
fense items  of  the  character  described  above. 
This  means  that  expenditures  for  national 
defense  will  be  increased  to  this  extent  out 
of  such  meager  sxirplus  funds  as  may  be 
available  during  the  next  fiscal  year  This 
win  leave  scant  surplus  fur.ds  for  use  for 
such  new  purposes  as  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, the  medical  care  of  the  aged,  and  the 
like,  and  it  can  be  maintained  that  Items 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  considered  worthy 
of  some  priority  over  other  expenditures. 

If  H  R  9883  should  be  enacted  into  law. 
it  would  require  $756  million  additional  Fed- 
eral moneys  for  payment  of  the  Increased 
salaries  of  postal  workers  and  Federal  em- 
ployees generally.  About  one-third  of  this 
amount,  namely,  »252  million,  would  be  used 
to  Increase  the  pay  of  postal  employees. 
The  remainder,  or  $494  million,  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  care  of  the  increased  pay  for 
other  Federal  employees  covered  by  the  bill. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  anyone  who 
works  for  the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
receive  Just  compensation  for  his  work,  and 
Just  compensation.  In  my  opinion,  would  be 
similar  to  that  earned  by  persons  of  com- 
parable skills  and  responsibilities  in  private 
Indvistry. 

According  to  present  plans,  the  Federal 
budget  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1960.  will  total  $79  8  bil- 
lion even  If  the  salaries  of  Federal  employees 
are  not  raised,  and  even  if  no  new  expendi- 
tures of  any  kind  are  authorized  by  Congress. 
If  HR  9883  were  enacted  Into  law.  it  would 
add  almost  1  percent  to  the  entire  Federal 
budget  even  if  Congress  made  no  Increased 
appropriations  for  national  defense,  Federal 


aid  to  education   medical  aid  to  the  aged,  or 
any  other  purpose. 

No  one  can  rightly  assert  that  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  authorize  an  Increase  in  the 
salaries  of  any  governmental  employees  un- 
less such  increase  is  necessary  to  place  such 
governmental  employees  on  a  par  with  other 
workers  of  like  skills  and  responsibilities  In 
private  industry. 

About  a  year  ago.  Congress  appropriated 
$500,000  to  enable  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  Investigate  and 
report  how  the  comp)ensation  and  fringe 
benefits  of  Federal  employees  generally  com- 
pare with  the  compensation  and  fringe 
benefits  of  persons  doing  like  work  In  pri- 
vate Industry.  This  Investigation  has  been 
under  way-  for  some  time,  and  we  have  been 
advised  that  It  will  be  completed  by  Sep- 
tember. This  being  true.  Congress  will  have 
accurate  Information  on  this  subject  In  time 
to  do  what  Is  fair  and  Just  to  Federal  employ- 
ees generally,  as  well  as  to  the  American 
taxpayers,  when  It  convenes  for  a  new  ses- 
sion in  January  1961. 
'  It  could  act  at  that  time  on  the  basis  of 
sound  Information  free  from  all  the  ten- 
sions  existing  in   this   election   year. 

Instead  of  taking  this  wise  course.  Con- 
gress elected  to  act  at  this  time  before  this 
vital  Information  was  available  to  it.  Con- 
sequently, each  Member  of  Congress  had  to 
determine  as  tiest  he  could  whether  or  not 
the  requested  pay  Increases  were  Justified. 

I  studied  this  problem  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  in  the  light  of  all  the  Information 
available  to  me,  and  came  to  these  deliberate 
conclusions: 

1.  That  the  jK>stal  employees  had  made 
out  a  case  Justifying  the  pay  raise  provided 
for  them  In  H.R.  9883. 

2.  That  some  Federal  employees  subject 
to  the  Classification  Act — particularly  those 
In  the  lower  grades — were  entitled  to  some 
increase  In  pay.  the  amount  of  which  was 
not  clearly  established. 

3.  That  many  Federal  employees — partic- 
ularly employees  among  the  higher  grades — 
were  already  receiving  as  much  or  more  than 
persons  of  similar  skills  and  responsibili- 
ties In  private  Industry. 

4.  That  the  Classification  Act  salary  struc- 
ture is  in  need  of  reforrn.  For  example,  the 
difference  between  the  pay  levels  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades  has  no  sound  basis,  the  wlthln- 
grade  step  Increases  of  the  varlotis  grades 
have  no  relationship  to  each  other,  and  the 
percentage  difference  between  the  entry  and 
top  salaries  of  the  various  grades  differ  ex- 
cessively Time  and  space  do  not  permit 
me  to  go  Into  details  concerning  these 
matters. 

5.  An  across-the-board  Increase  of  7>4 
percent  In  the  salaries  covered  by  the  Classi- 
fication Act  would  magnify  the  defects  and 
Inequities  and  promote  rather  than  diminish 
the  Injustices  arising  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  Fedes^  employees  covered 
by  the  Classification  Act.  Por  example,  in 
order  to  vote  for  a  paltry  raise  of  $225  per 
year  for  a  first  year  GS-1  under  the  bill.  I 
woiold  have  had  to  vote  for  an  Increase  of 
$1J235   per   year  for   a   5-year  GS-17. 

6  TTie  only  way  in  which  to  provide  for 
fair  and  Just  treatment  for  Federal  employees 
generally  is  to  abandon  the  practice  of  grant- 
ing across- the- l»ard  percentage  Increases 
to  all  grades  and  revise  the  entire  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949  upon  a  selective  basis 
which  will  give  the  employees  falling  in 
each  category  compensation  comparable  to 
that  of  persons  of  like  skills  and  responsi- 
bilities in  private  Industry.  It  Is  well  to 
remember  that  H  R.  9883  does  not  authorize 
an  expendltxire  of  $494  million  for  Increase 
In  the  pay  of  Federal  employees  generally  for 
a  single  year.  It  establishes  new  salary 
schedules  which  will  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  like  amount  each  year  until  the 
law  is  changed.  Indeed,  it  will  authorize 
an    expenditure   of   much    more    than   $494 


million  a  year  for  Federal  employees  generally 
If  the  Federal  Government  keeps  expanding 
In  authorizing  increased  expenditures  of 
this  magnitude  for  all  years  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  Congress  ought  to  take  enough 
time  to  see  that  the  authorized  expenditure 
Is  made  on  a  fair  and  Just  basis.  It  did  not 
do  so  in  approving  H  R.  9883. 

I  objected  to  the  form  of  the  bill  Insofar 
as  It  attempted  to  cover  postal  employees  and 
Federal  employees  falling  under  the  Classi- 
fication Act  In  one  bill  My  objection  on  this 
basis  was  twofold  Since  I  believe  the  postal 
employees  were  entitled  to  the  proposed  In- 
crease. I  was  placed  In  the  position  of  either 
voting  against  any  salary  Increase  for  the 
postal  employees,  or  voting  to  pay  out  almost 
one-half  billion  dollars  In  salary  Increases  to 
Federal  employees  generally  under  a  classi- 
fication full  of  injustices  and  Inequities 
My  second  objection  was  that  by  Including 
both  of  these  matters  In  one  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent was  being  Impliedly  Invited  to  veto  the 
entire  bill,  even  though  he  might  believe 
that  the  Increase  provided  for  one  of  the 
groups  of  employees  was  fair  and  Just. 

I  made  two  attempts  to  procure  a  bill  for 
which  I  could  vote  with  good  conscience. 
My  first  attempt  was  my  rupport  of  the 
Ellender  amendment  to  restrict  the  Increase 
In  salary  to  those  earning  less  than  $10,000 
per  annum.  The  euloptlon  of  the  Ellender 
amendment  would  have  removed  some  of  the 
most  glaring  Inequities  created  by  the  across- 
the-board  percentage  increase  for  all  grades. 
The  Blender  amendment  was  defeated  be- 
cause the  proponents  of  the  bill  Insisted  that 
It  be  passed  unchanged  My  second  attempt 
consisted  of  a  motion  on  my  part  that  the 
bill  be  recommitted  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  direc- 
tions that  It  divide  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  Into  two  bills,  one  dealing  with  postal 
employees  and  the  other  with  Federal  em- 
ployees generally,  and  report  the  two  bills 
back  to  the  Senate  Immediately.  This  would 
have  provided.  In  effect,  that  each  of  the 
proposals  would  have  to  rest  upon  Its  own 
merits  and  be  voted  on  separately  If  my 
motion  had  been  adopted,  it  would  have 
averted  the  p>osslblllty  of  a  veto  In  case  the 
President  concluded  that  one  group  was  en- 
titled to  salary  Increases  while  the  other  warn 
not. 

Despite  any  assertions  which  might  be 
made  to  the  contrary,  a  very  good  case  can 
be  made  for  the  proposition  that  a  large 
proportion  of  Federal  employees  covered  by 
the  Claaalflcatlon  Act  are  not  faring  too  bad 
In  comparison  with  other  employees  of  like 
skills  and  responsibilities  In  private  Indus- 
try As  a  matter  of  fact,  available  statistics 
show  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
are  now  seeking  employment  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  During  the  past  15  years, 
classified  employees  have  received  seven  dif- 
ferent salary  Increases.  I  voted  for  the  two 
of  them  adopted  after  I  came  to  the  Senate — 
one  In  1955  for  an  average  Increase  of  7  5 
percent,  and  one  In  1958  for  an  average  In- 
crease of  10  percent.  Moreover.  I  voted  for 
an  average  Increase  for  such  employees  of  II 
percent  In  1957  This  Increase  met  a  Presi- 
dential veto  In  addition.  I  have  voted  for 
measures  Increasing  the  retirement  benefits 
of  classified  employees,  and  for  measxires 
under  which  they  are  made  eligible  to  receive 
very  liberal  hospital  and  surgical  Insurance 
I  have  certainly  tried  to  be  fair  to  them  at  all 
times  It  Is  to  be  'oted  that  available  data 
Indicates  that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
about  2  percent  since  the  1958  Increase  of 
10  percent  was  granted  to  classified  Federal 
employees. 

All  of  us  are  human.  Most  of  us  want  our 
earnings  Increased,  and  are  not  Inclined  to 
have  much  patience  with  any  legislator  who 
does  not  agree  with  us  on  this  p>olnt.  If  I 
had  been  guided  by  political  considerations, 
I  would  have  taken  the  easy  way  out  and 


voted  for  a  bill  which  would  have  conferred 
financial  benefits  upon  1,569.900  Federal 
workers,  many  of  whom  are  my  own  constit- 
uents. I  could  not  take  the  easy  way  out 
in  this  particular  case.  This  is  true  because 
I  have  what  some  people  consider  a  political 
handicap,  that  is.  a  Scotch-Irish  conscience, 
which  compels  me  to  vote  for  what  I  think 
Is  right  in  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances 
known  to  me.  For  the  reasons  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  I  could  not  vote  for  H  R.  9883. 

Sometimes  a  legislator  Is  put  in  the  un- 
happy situation  In  which  he  is  compelled  to 
choose  between  the  requests  of  his  constitu- 
ents and  what  he  thinks  is  hla  duty  to  his 
country 

In  such  circumstances  as  this,  I  think  that 
the  legislator  is  required  to  guide  himself  by 
this  simple  verse  of  Edgar  A.  Guest: 

"I  have  to  live  with  myself,  and  so 
I  want  to  be  fit  for  myself  to  know, 
I  want  to  be  able,  as  days  go  by 
Always  to  look  myself  straight  In  the  eye; 
I  don't  want  to  stand,  with  the  setting  sun, 
And  hatfc  myself  for  the  things  Fve  done." 

If  Congress  should  fail  to  override  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  of  H  R.  9883,  I  think  that  It 
should  take  the  following  action: 

1,  It  should  enact  into  law  a  separate  bill 
increasing  the  pay  of  postal  employee*  before 
adjourning  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

2.  Congress  should  reform  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  In  such  a  way  as  to  make  It  certain 
that  existing  Inequities  and  injustices  are 
removed,  and  that  classified  workers  will  re- 
ceive compervsatlon  comparable  to  that  re- 
ceived by  persons  of  similar  skills  and  re- 
sponsibilities In  private  industry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr  President,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  my  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  issue  before  the 
Senate.  I  also  wi.sh  to  Inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  my  intentions  in 
the  event  the  Presidential  veto  is  sus- 
tained. 

When  the  roll  was  called  2  weeks  ago. 
on  the  question  of  final  passage  of  H.R. 
9883.  which  provided  for  a  7'2-percent 
pay  increase  for  postal  and  Government 
classified  employees — or,  in  effect,  ap- 
proximately 8.4  percent  for  postal  work- 
ers and  7'2  percent  for  classified  em- 
ployees— I  cast  my  vote  in  the  affirma- 
tive. However,  the  Record  will  show 
that  I  had  previously  supported  an 
amendment,  submitted  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Karxsas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
which  would  have  reduced  the  increase 
to  6  percent.  I  believe  It  would  have 
been  ynser  had  the  Senate  accepted  the 
6-percent  amendment,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  The  amendment 
would  have  increased  the  possibility  and 
the  probability  of  the  immediate  enact- 
ment into  law  of  H.R.  9883.  without  re- 
quiring us  to  undergo  the  situation  which 
faces  us  today. 

It  was  my  opinion  then,  Mr.  President, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  today,  that  a  slightly 
lower  percentage — slightly  less  than  the 
8.4  percent  or  the  IV2  percent  provided 
by  the  bill — would  have  been  much  more 
advisable.  However,  I  voted  for  that 
measure  laecause  I  loelieved  a  reasonable 
increase  was  warranted. 

President  Eisenhower  has  demonstrat- 
ed, through  his  veto  action  and  the  lan- 


guage contained  in  his  veto  message,  his 
opinion  that  H.R.  9883  would  create  very 
serious  budgetary  ramifications. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
realize  what  a  diflBcult  job  it  is  attempt- 
ing to  keep  appropriations  within  neces- 
sary limits.  I  realize  that  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  problems  the  country 
faces  is  the  problem  of  inflation.  I  real- 
ize that  each  step  we  take  toward  infla- 
tion means  suffering  for  practically 
everyone  in  the  United  States,  including 
the  postal  workers,  the  classified  work- 
ers, and  all  others. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  could  bring 
myself  to  believe  in,  and  to  support  en- 
thusiastically, what  I  consider  to  be  a 
reasonable  pay  increase.  The  effort  to 
amend  H.R.  9883  to  a  6-percent  increase 
having  been  defeated.  I  supported  the 
7 ''2-percent  measure  for  classified  work- 
ers and  8.4  percent  for  p>ostal  employees 
because  I  believed  they  were  entitled  to 
some  pay  increase. 

However,  I  believe  that  now,  in  view 
of  the  President's  strong  veto  message. 
In  view  of  his  definite  feelings  on  this 
subject,  and  his  responsibility  for  the 
financial  conduct  of  our  Grovernment,  the 
only  thing  for  me  to  do,  as  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, is  to  vote  to  sustain  the  veto. 

I  do  so  with  this  thought  in  mind:  If 
the  veto  is  sustained,  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  bill  which  provides  for  a  6-percent 
increase  for  postal,  classified,  and  other 
Federal  employees.  It  eliminates  the 
objectionable  features  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  pointed  out.  and  it  deletes  sec- 
tion 115(b>  through  section  115(d), 
which  were  also  criticized  in  the  veto 
message. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
troduce my  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
vote  if  the  veto  message  is  sustained.  If 
unanimous  consent  is  not  given,  I  will 
introduce  it  at  the  next  opportunity  for 
introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  bill  is 
based  on  a  sound  position  and,  if  passed, 
will  become  law.  I  have  definitely  in 
mind  human  obligations  and  the  fact 
that  some  pay  raise  is  warranted.  But 
I  believe  it  is  my  duty  in  a  situation  of 
this  kind,  to  exercise  my  responsibilities 
as  a  Senator,  as  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee,  and  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  to  vote  to  sustain 
the  veto  of  the  President. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[  Mr.  CARLSON  ] . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto.  As 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committer,  I  have  for  many 
years  been  associated  with  every  pay  bill 
that  has  gone  through  this  body.  I  have 
been  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  able  to  be  of  some  assistance  in 
trying  to  work  out  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  are  always  involved  when  the  con- 
sideration of  pay  legislation  is  be^jun. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  an  easy  vote  for  me. 


These  difficulties  are  associated  with 
the  problemLS  that  originate  among 
groups  of  our  ix)stal  employees,  classified 
workers,  and  other  Federal  employees. 
There  are  always  some  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  and  the  legislative 
branch.  Quite  often  there  are  differ- 
ences between  the  majority  and  minority 
members  of  the  legislative  committee 
dealing  with  this  problem.  Regardless 
of  the  differences  in  the  past,  we  have 
usually  been  able  to  work  out  some 
reasonable  compromise  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  all  concerned.  Today,  de- 
spite my  efforts  and  the  efforts  on  the 
part  of  others,  we  have  been  unable  to 
resolve  these  differences,  and,  therefore, 
we  are  confronted  with  this  veto  mes- 
sage. 

When  this  legislation  was  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration,  I  discussed  it 
at  some  length  and  expressed  my  views 
on  several  features  of  the  pending  mat- 
ter. I  offered  an  amendment,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Bridges]  has  just  suggested, 
which  would  provide  an  across-the- 
board  pay  increase  of  6  percent.  That 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
the  Senate  of  28  to  54. 

I  felt,  in  all  smcerity.  that  this  amend- 
ment might  have  been  a  solution  to  our 
present  difficulty,  but  the  Senate 
thought  otherwise.  In  my  discussion  of 
the  pending  bill.  I  called  attention  to 
several  what  appeared  to  be  very  ap- 
parent inequities  in  pay  legislation:  and 
should  the  pending  bill  become  law,  de- 
spite the  President's  veto,  these  inequi- 
ties, in  my  opinion,  will  become  even 
more  glaring  as  the  law  goes  into  effect. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  discuss  the 
pending  matter  at  great  length,  but  I 
feel  that  my  views  are  well  known  and 
that  my  position  has  already  been 
stated. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  under 
date  of  June  30.  issued  a  release  which 
gave  the  Commission's  \iews  on  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  release  of  Chairman  Roger  W. 
Jones  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  as  this 
body  well  knows,  is  a  commission  com- 
posed of  bipartisan  membership,  and 
they  have  made  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  bill  as  they  see  it.  I  think  this 
analysis,  which  I  ask  to  have  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  should  be  helpful  as  we  begin 
to  live  under  this  new  pay  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  civil  Service  Commission  today  said 
that  it  greatly  regretted  numerous  inaccvirate 
statements  that  have  been  made  about  the 
eflfecl  of  the  7 'i -percent  pay  bill  on  Classi- 
fication Act  salaries.  In  stating  the  Com- 
mission's views  that  the  legislation  will  have 
many  inequitable  results,  CThalrman  Roger 
W.  Jones  said: 

1.  Legislation  now  pending  at  the  White 
House  is  not  a  flat  7'/^ -percent  increase  for 
all  grades  and  steps  within  grade  under  the 
Classification  Act,  The  raises  actually  range 
from  8.3  percent  for  the  top  longevity  step 
in  grade  GS-1  to  5.7  percent  for  grade  GS-18 
Furthermore,  within  all  grades  through  grade 
GS-10.  the  average  Increase  is  7  7  percent, 
with  the  range  running  from  7.5  percent  to 
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8  percent  or  over.  The  greatest  Increases.  In 
many  cases,  will  be  given  In  Jobs  where  Gov- 
ernment pay  already  is  comparable  to  that  In 
business  and  Industry. 

2.  Not  oniy  Is  the  effect  of  the  new  schedule 
unequal,  but  It  also  further  Increases  the  lack 
of  consistency  among  the  different  pay  sys- 
tems of  the  Government.  At  the  same  time 
discrimination  Is  Increased  In  numerous 
types  of  positions  In  which  the  Government 
under  one  of  its  salary  systems  already  pays 
salaries  In  excess  of  those  paid  in  private 
Industry.  A  typical  example  of  this  result 
may  be  found  in  the  case  of  general  stenog- 
raphers. Data  thus  far  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  30  areas  show  a 
national  average  annual  salary  today  for  gen-" 
eral  stenographers  of  »3.849.  Differences  al- 
ready existing  are  Illustrated  by  comparing 
this  figure  with  the  Classification  Act  and 
postal  stenographers  whose  average  salary 
Is  at  the  fourth  step  In  grade  GS-3  ($3,780). 
and  level  4  of  the  postal  field  service  ($4.455) . 
Under  the  salary  bill  now  pending,  the  GS-3 
rate  will  advance  to  $4,075  and  the  postal 
field  service  rate  to  $4,825,  thvis  compwund- 
In?  existing  discrepancies. 

i  A  ;  .'-ecedent  for  further  imbalance  and 
Inequity  under  the  Classification  Act  Is  set 
In  connection  with  the  application  of  In- 
creases In  the  salary  systeni  of  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  A  7' 2 "Percent  Increase  Is 
granted  in  the  top  salary  for  a  Chief  Medical 
Director,  thus  setting  that  salary  above  the 
statutory  salaries  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

4.  The  Commission  also  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  dangerous  precedent  set  by 
a  provision  In  the  bill  which  not  only  In- 
creases the  pay  of.  but  gives  to  some  15,000 
employees  of  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation  county  committees  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the 
Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance  Act. 
and  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1959.  These  county  committee  em- 
ployees are  not  Federal  employees  In  any 
sense.  They  are  hired  and  supervised  by 
committees  of  farmers,  elected  by  other 
farmers,  who  are  not  Federal  employees. 
These  employees  are  not  under  Federal  ap- 
pointment, they  take  no  oath  of  office,  they 
are  not  supervised  by  a  Federal  officer,  they 
are  not  subject  to  any  of  the  laws  relating 
to  tenure,  hours  of  work,  salary,  and  con- 
ditions of  work  which  regulate  the  conduct 
of  Federal  employees.  It  is  not  fair  to  al- 
most 1  million  Classification  Act  employees 
to  select  this  group  of  private  citizens  for 
this  highly  preferential  treatment  because 
the  Federal  Government  has  some  connec- 
tion with  their  work.  It  opens  the  door  for 
claims  of  vast  numbers  of  other  citizens 
whose  work  is  also  of  concern  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,!  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  5  mjnu*' 

Mr.  BUSH  M  President,  I  speak 
with  a  heavy  heart  about  this  veto  mes- 
sage and  my  feeling  that  I  have  an  obli- 
gation to  sustain  the  President's  veto. 
I  made  a  statement  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  originally  voted  on,  so  I  shall  make 
these  remarks  brief. 

At  that  time  I  noted  I  had  obtained 
reliable  comparisons  between  the  levels 
of  wages  in  the  Federal  service  and  the 
levels  of  pay  of  State  employees  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  the  levels  of 
pay  in  commerce  and  industry  within 
our  State,  and  other  States,  too.  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter,  also,  in  considerable 
detail  with  a  Connecticut  citizen,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 


sion, Mr.  Roger  Jones,  a  highly  respected 
and  responsible  civil  servant,  who  has 
devoted  most  of  his  life  to  Government 
service. 

He  feels  that  It  is  an  unjustified  pay 
raise.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  unjusti- 
fied at  the  present  time,  when  we  are 
without  the  information  to  be  provided 
by  the  study  for  which  we  voted  $500,000 
last  year.  For  that  reason,  I  shall  vote 
to  sustain  the  veto. 

I  might  add  that  the  President  him- 
self is  not  one  who  would  be  naturally 
unsympathetic  to  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  Government  employees,  inas- 
much as  he  has  been  one  for  the  entire 
useful  years  of  his  life.  Therefore,  his 
very  strong  message,  I  think,  must  be 
considered  as  being  an  authoritative, 
objective  analysis  of  the  situation. 

But  what  disturbs  me  more  than  any- 
thing else,  Mr.  President,  is  the  relation- 
ship of  this  raise  to  other  matters.  I 
believe  that  the  big  issue  before  the 
country  today  is  the  economic  competi- 
tion in  which  we  are  engaged,  not  only 
with  the  Communist  countries,  but  now 
even  with  the  free  world;  countries  we 
have  helped  to  put  on  their  feet,  coun- 
tries to  whose  welfare  we  have  gener- 
ously contributed  by  our  own  efforts. 
Many  of  these  countries  have  become 
more  aggressive  and  efficient  in  interna- 
tional trade  than  they  have  ever  been  in 
their  history.  So  our  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  world  today  is  a  very,  very 
serious  matter,  indeed.  This  question 
came  up  this  morning  in  the  hearings 
of  the  Jackson  subcommittee,  when  Grov- 
ernor  Rockefeller  was  testifying,  and  he 
spoke  of  the  seriousness  of  the  economic 
war.  One  of  the  aspects  of  that  war  is 
the  question  of  wages  and  pay.  The  fact 
is  that  in  recent  years  the  custom  of 
wage  increases  in  this  country  every  time 
a  contract  expires,  or  every  2  or  3  years, 
has  had  the  result  of  raising  our  wage 
costs  above  the  rise  in  productivity. 
This  has  increased  our  competitive  dis- 
advantage as  a  producer  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  There  are  thousands — hun- 
dreds of  thousands — of  workers  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  whose  jobs  are  at 
stake  in  this  world  struggle,  in  this  great 
competition. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  continue  to  yield 
to  the  demand  for  increased  wage  costs 
without  compensating  increases  in  pro- 
ductivity. I  feel  we  shall  continue  to  in- 
crease the  disadvantage  which  we  are 
already  beginning  to  feel,  quite  se- 
riously, in  our  country.  This  is  the  big 
issue  of  the  day. 

Because  I  think  it  is  inappropriate  for 
the  Government  itself  to  set  a  bad  ex- 
ample in  the  matter,  and  inasmuch  as 
no  overwhelming  case  has  been  made  of 
the  necessity  for  an  across-the-board 
wage  increase.  I  think  it  Is  appropriate 
that  the  Government  refrain  from  set- 
ting an  example  by  increasing  wages 
throughout  the  entire  employment  struc- 
ture of  the  US.  Government. 

I  say,  I  speak  these  words  with  a  heavy 
heart.  I  have  many  friends — old 
friends — in  the  organizations  affected  in 
the  Government  service  by  the  bill.  I 
know  they  are  all  going  to  be  grievously 
disappointed  in  my  vote.  I  regret  it.  I 
could  not  in  good  faith,  feeling  as  I  do, 
having  studied  the  issue  as  carefully  as 


1  have  In  the  last  few  weeks,  do  other 
than  to  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  of  the 
President. 

I  yield  back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  little  confused.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  message  said  that 
he  would  be  willing,  possibly,  to  sign  a 
pay  bill  providing  4  percent  increase. 
The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  a  minute 
ago  .said  that  if  the  bill  failed  he  would 
introduce  a  bill  to  Increase  the  pay  rates 
some  6  percent. 

I  think  everyone  who  has  talked  about 
sustaining  the  veto,  including  the  Pres- 
ident himself,  is  willing  to  provide  4  or  5 
or  6  percent  increase.  That  confuses 
mc. 

If  there  should  be  some  increase,  as 
all  these  gentlemen  seem  to  think,  in- 
cluding the  President,  I  am  not  wise 
enough  to  know  whether  it  ."should  be  7^ 
percent,  5  percent,  or  6  percent. 

I  shall  vote  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
President,  because  I  think  these  employ- 
ees deserve  an  increase  in  wages. 

Furthermore,  those  who  know  better 
than  I,  Including  the  Pre.sldent  of  the 
United  States,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Civil  Service 
and  Post  Office  Committee,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  have  stated  their  po- 
sitions. The  able  Senator  from  Kansas 
said  that  he  offered  an  amendment  In 
committee  to  provide  a  6-percent  pay 
increase. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  shall  vote 
to  override  the  veto  of  the  President. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  how  much 
time  remains  for  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  108  minutes  and  the  oppo- 
nents have  74  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  CALL  OP  CALENDAR 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  there  be  a  call  of  the 
calendar  for  consideration  of  measures 
to  which  there  is  no  objection,  begin- 
ning with  Calendar  No.  1817. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  give  notice  to  Senators  that  we 
should  like  to  consider  Calendar  No. 
1824.  S.  2195.  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  western  division  of  the 
Dalles  Federal  reclamation  project,  Ore- 
gon, and  for  other  purposes,  and  shall 
make  a  motion  for  its  consideration,  if  at 
all  possible,  before  the  recess. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut   'Mr   BushI. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  since  the 
Congress  will  be  in  recess  during  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  start- 
ing July  18.  1960.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  at  this  time  with  the  text 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion as  passed  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
86th  Congress. 

Judging  by  the  violent  reaction  from 
the  Kremlin  to  the  passing  of  the  reso- 
lution last  year,  it  must  have  struck  at 
the  heart  of  the  Communist  monolith. 
The  resolution  rightfully  points  out  the 
evil  nature  of  Communist  imperialism 
and  decries  its  policy  of  enslavement  and 
its  denial  of  basic  human  rights. 

While  valid  aspirations  for  independ- 
ence are  being  satisfied  in  the  free  world, 
the  tenacious  stranglehold  by  commu- 
nism of  captive  nations  continues  un- 
broken. In  most  of  the  world,  the  strong 
tide  of  nationalism  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  has  resulted  in  the  at- 
tainment of  independence  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people,  largely  through 
peaceful  means.  Within  the  last  2  weeks 
alone,  we  have  seen  several  new  nations 
emerge  on  the  African  continent,  and 
many  more  will  undoubtedly  attain  in- 
dependence in  the  next  decade.  Within 
the  Communist  bloc  however,  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  people  to  at- 
tain freedom  would  be  crushed  ruthlessly 
as  it  was  in  Hungary. 

Despite  the  relentless  implementa- 
tion of  Communist  policies  of  imperial- 
ism and  enslavement,  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  Cuitain  have  never  given  up 
hope  for  their  eventual  release  from 
Communist  tyranny.  By  observing  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  we  shall  once  again 
dramatize  to  the  world  our  dedication  to 
the  principles  embodied  in  our  own  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  thereby  as- 
sociating ourselves  with,  and  encourag- 
ing, those  who  steadfastly  aspire  to  free- 
dom and  indejjendence. 


ADJUSTING  THE  RATES  OF  BASIC 
COMPENSATION  OF  CERTAIN  OF- 
FICERS AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  9883)  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding? 


Mr.  DIRKSEIN  Mr  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  shall  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!,  and  I  believe 
3  minutes  is  desired  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  Then  I  shall  conclude  the 
discussion  on  this  side,  and  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  it  is  agreeable,  we  shall  try  to 
work  oUr  discussion  in  under  a  30-min- 
ute  period.  If  the  other  side  can  do  like- 
wise, we  notify  Senators  that  we  shall 
try  to  have  a  vote  at  approximately  4 :30, 
if  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  said  that 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  30  minutes 
on  condition  that  the  minority  do  like- 
wise, and  then  we  shall  notify  Senators 
that  we  shall  be  prepared  to  vote  at 
4  30. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
make  every  effort  to  conform. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  use  5  minutes. 

I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of  the  forth- 
right action  taken  by  the  President  in 
vetoing  H.R.  9883,  the  Federal  employ- 
ees salary  increase  bill.  In  my  opinion 
the  veto  message  is  sovmd  and  presents 
overwhelming  data  showing  why  this  pay 
legislation  should  not  be  enacted  In  its 
present  form. 

During  the  years  I  have  served  in  Con- 
gress I  have  championed  and  supported 
legislation  providing  adequate  salaries 
for  our  Nation's  postal  workers  and 
civil  service  employees.  In  addition,  I 
have  supported  bills  providing  life  and 
health  Insurance  for  the  Federal  workers 
and  sponsored  other  measures  improving 
working  conditions  and  granting  many 
fringe  benefits  to  these  employees.  Con- 
sequently, I  am  not  immindful  of  the 
needs  of  Federal  workers,  nor  of  the 
substantial  contribution  which  they 
make  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  our 
Nation.  However,  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  support  H.R.  9883. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  Congress 
would  appropriate  $500,000  for  a  special 
study  to  ascertain  the  comparability  of 
Federal  salaries  with  those  paid  in  pri- 
vate business,  together  with  a  study  of 
the  grade-by-grade  differentials,  and 
then  proceed  to  act  on  this  sweeping  pay 
legislation  before  the  study  is  completed. 
This  stuvey  Is  scheduled  to  be  In  final 
form  by  September,  and  wisdom  would 
dictate  that  we  wait  tmtil  next  year  to 
pass  a  pay  bill,  based  on  the  findings  of 
this  special  study. 

If  we  will  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
facts,  it  is  impossible  to  justify  a  7.5- 
to  8.5-percent  pay  increase  at  this  time. 
In  1958,  Federal  employees  received  a 
10-percent  pay  increase  which  more 
than  made  up  for  the  differential  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  dating  back 
to  the  previous  increase  In  1955.  Since 
1958,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  In- 
creased 2.1  percent,  based  on  the  latest 
available  data.  Thus  any  argument  that 
a  7.5-percent  pay  Increase  Is  necessary 
to  keep  up  viith  the  cost  of  living  is  com- 


pletely unfounded.  The  maximum  justi- 
fiable increase  on  this  basis  Is  2.1  per- 
cent. 

Going  back  to  1953,  the  beginning  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  increased  less 
than  11  percent,  while  Federal  classi- 
fied salaries  have  increased  18.5  percent, 
and  postal  salaries  an  average  of  23  4 
percent.  These  computations  are  based 
on  a  selection  of  a  GS-5  entrance  rate 
for  the  classified  workers  and  a  city 
carrier  for  the  postal  workers.  Thus 
under  this  administration.  Government 
salaries  have  increased  at  twice  the  rate 
of  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  another  important  ef- 
fect of  a  Federal  pay  Increase.  This  has 
to  do  with  the  relationship  between  Fed- 
eral salaries  and  State  government  sal- 
aries, which  I  pointed  up  in  my  statement 
to  the  Senate  when  the  bill  passed  on 
June  17.  The  President  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  comparing  Federal  pay 
scales  with  private  industry',  but  there 
Is  also  the  important  factor  of  relating 
Federal  pay  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment pay,  since  there  is  competition  for 
workers  at  these  various  levels  of  the 
government. 

Using  the  present  pay  scales,  before 
the  proposed  Increase,  employees  of  the 
State  of  Utah  who  correspond  to  Fed- 
eral GS-2  and  GS-3  clerks,  are  now  earn- 
ing from  $5i-  to  $60  a  month  less  than 
their  Federal  counterparts.  If  the  pend- 
ing bill  goes  Into  effect,  it  will  increase 
that  difference  by  another  $20  to  $24  a 
month. 

Utah  social  caseworkers,  who  are  a 
semiprofessional  group,  are  earning  be- 
tween $60  and  $100  a  month  less  than 
the  pay  received  by  Federal  Grovemment 
employees  who  perform  similar  work. 
And  numerous  other  examples  of  the 
same  nature  could  be  cited. 

I  wonder  whether  we  stop  to  realize 
the  damage  we  are  going  to  do  to  the 
State  governments  and  their  employees, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
States  far  removed  from  the  large  metro- 
poUtan  centers,  when  we  widen  this  vari- 
ation. Not  only  shall  we  increase  the 
burden  on  the  taxpayers,  by  reason  of 
the  added  cost  of  the  Federal  payroll; 
but,  in  addition,  we  shall  put  the  tax- 
payers of  many  States  in  a  situation  in 
•which,  by  using  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's example  as  a  lever,  attempts  will 
be  made  to  force  up  the  State,  county, 
and  municipal  payrolls. 

So  th*  real  burden  on  the  taxpayer 
may  be  very  much  heavier  than  that 
represented  by  the  proposed  legislation 
now  before  us.  This  is  one  additional 
reason  why  I  am  persuaded  to  uphold 
the  President's  veto  of  the  Federal  pay 
bill. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  take 
action  before  adjournment  to  make  per- 
manent the  2.5  percent  temporary  pay 
Increase  granted  to  postal  workers  in 
1958.  In  addition,  I  favor  a  modest 
and  fair  salary  increase  for  Federal 
workers  as  suggested  by  the  President 
in  his  veto  message. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Federal 
pay  study  and  report  which  is  due  this 
fall,  Congress  should  be  able  to  work  out 
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any  inequities  in  the  Federal  pay  sched- 
ules and  come  up  with  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  this  vexing  problem. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  probably  a  larger  concen- 
tration of  postal  employees,  who  are  so 
heavily  affected  by  this  bill,  not  only  in 
my  State,  but  in  my  home  community  of 
New  York  City  than  there  is  in  any  other 
State  or  city.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
New  York  post  office,  which  does  not 
cover  the  whole  city  but  covers  the 
busiest  commercial  part  of  it.  has  about 
35.000  employees.  For  many  years  I 
have  had  my  Senate  office  in  post  ofBce 
buildings  of  New  York.  I  now  have  it 
in  one  of  the  major  stations  of  the  New 
York  post  ofBce.  For  many  years  I  have 
known  personally  a  host  of  the  em- 
ployees and  have  become  very  familiar 
with  their  problems.  Others  will  un- 
questionably analyze  the  detailed  figures 
on  this  bill.  and.  indeed,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  analyzed  the  de- 
tailed figures  in  his  veto  message. 

But  I  wish  to  identify  myself  with  the 
vie.vs  I  just  heard  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart], 
which  I  think  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
I  have  been  impressed  through  the  years 
with  literally  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  postal  employees,  whom  I  know  per- 
sonally, and  the  trouble  they  have  had 
making  a  living.  Whatever  the  figures 
may  show  by  way  of  comparisons,  it  is 
a  fact  that  an  unbelievable  number,  an 
altogether  uncalled  for  number  of  postal 
employees  either  have  two  jobs  or  have 
wives  working  in  order  to  make  ends 
meet.  The  individual  but  detailed  stories 
of  these  servants  of  the  United  States, 
indicating  the  hardships  which  they  are 
undergoing  in  order  to  manage  and  keep 
their  jobs  and  live  at  the  same  time, 
negate  all  of  the  abstract  and  theoret- 
ical arguments  which  were  made  upon 
the  subject.  But  even  beyond  that.  I 
think  there  are  two  final  facts  which  will 
make  me  vote  to  override  the  veto.  They 
are  these: 

First,  that  when  the  increases  which 
these  employees  have  received  since  1952 
are  compared  with  the  increases  afforded 
employees  in  normal  private  employ- 
ment, they  fall  under  par.  with  an  aver- 
age of  around  17  ■  2  percent,  as  contrasted 
with  25  percent  or  more  on  the  part  of 
industry  generally. 

Second,  and  very  importantly,  even 
when  the  arguments  which  are  made 
against  this  bill  which  the  President  has 
vetoed  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that 
In  percentages  it  gets  so  close  to  what 
the  bill  provides  that,  knowing  as  I  do 
the  individual  hardships  involved — and 
I  have  lived  with  it  for  years — it  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  turn  this  bill  down  and 
start  all  over  again. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  two  and  a 
half  percent  cost  of  living  increase  should 
be  continued,  and  there  seems  to  be  gen- 
eral agreement,  even  from  the  strongest 
opponents,  that  there  ought  to  be  some- 
thing added  to  that — let  us  say  another 
two  and  a  half  percent.  Many,  includ- 
ing the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], have  talked  about  the  fact  that  the 
increa.se  should  be  three  and  a  half  per- 


cent. The  Senator  from  Kansas  him- 
self proposed  that  there  be  a  6-percent 
increase.  When  the  final  one  and  a  half 
percent  or  two  and  a  half  percent  differ- 
ence— considering  the  7' 2  percent  In  this 
bill — is  precipitated  down  to  the  Individ- 
ual salary,  and  realizing  that  if  the  veto 
is  sustained  we  must  start  from  scratcl^, 
with  the  real  possibility  that  nothing 
may  happen,  and  considering  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  congressional  session 
and  the  fact  that  we  shall  return  in 
August  in  a  highly  political  atmosphere 
in  Congress.  I  think  the  decision  must 
be  made  looking  at  the  measure  not  from 
the  astral  regions  down,  but  from  the 
ground  up. 

I  believe  the  measure  before  us  now  is 
reasonable  and  proper,  considering  the 
situation,  and  in  the  round  that  reason- 
ableness is  pretty  much  agreed  to.  in  my 
opinion,  as  indicated  even  by  the  con- 
cessions of  those  who  oppose  the  meas- 
ure. Hence,  I  shall  vote  to  override  the 
veto. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Johnston!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  wish  10  or  15  n^inutes.  I  yield  myself 
15  minutes. 

This  is  D-day  for  F^eral  employees. 
They  are  discouraged,  disappointed,  and 
disillusioned.  This  is  because  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  yesterday  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  vetoing  a  reason- 
able pay-increase  biU.  However,  before 
today's  sun  sets  in  the  west.  I  believe 
their  spirits  will  be  revived  by  speedy 
Congressional  attention  to  their  plight. 

The  action  taken  by  the  President  was 
not  unexpected.  It  did  not  deviate  from 
the  pattern  followed  by  him  since  he  first 
took  oflBce.  He  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
Federal  employees  for  a  justified  pay  ad- 
justment in  1954  after  Congress  had  ad- 
journed and  gone  home.  The  wounds  of 
that  veto  were  healed  by  a  sympathetic 
Congress  early  in  1955.  Again  in  1958, 
he  vetoed  a  much-needed  and  weU-justi- 
fled  further  adjustment  in  the  pay  of  our 
Federal  employees.  Within  a  matter  of 
weeks.  Congress  again  took  appropriate 
action  to  see  that  Government  employees 
received  proper  treatment.  Now.  once 
again,  we  find  history  repeating  itself. 

Early  this  year,  even  before  Congress 
iwui  an  opportunity  to  hold  hearings  to 
determine  whether  pay  increases  were 
justified,  the  word  was  out  that  "Justice 
be  hanged — an  increase  of  any  amount 
will  be  vetoed."  It  was  against  the  back- 
ground of  such  an  attitude  in  the  White 
House  that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
gave  the  problem  lonrr  and  careful  study, 
finally  reaching  agreement  on  a  measure 
that  both  Houses  agreed  was  justified, 
reasonable,  and  fair. 

This  is  not  just  my  view — 378  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  voted  for  passage  of 
the  measure  and  only  40  voted  against 
passage.  Later,  62  Members  of  the  Sen- 
afte  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  only  17 
voted  against.  In  total,  440  Members 
of  Congress  vdted  in  favor  of  a  pay  in- 
crease for  Federal  employees  and  57 
voted  against  an  increase.  These  57 
have  now  been  joined  by  the  President. 


making  a  total  of  58  opposed  as  against 
a  total  of  440  favoring.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  in  both  Houses  of 
Contiress  many  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  party  supported  the  pay  bill. 
Certainly  this  shows  that  just  and  lair 
treatment  for  Federal  employees  is  not.  ►* 
and  should  not  be  made,  a  partisan 
question. 

There  are  compellinc  reasons  why  a 
pay  increase  is  justified  at  this  time. 
The  cost  of  living  has  continued  to  in- 
crease since  the  pay  of  Federal  employees 
was  last  adjusted.  If  the  Government  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  arrest  the  ever- 
upward  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  it 
certainly  should  not  hesitate  to  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  see  that 
Its  own  employees  are  not  made  the 
Innocent  victims  of  economic  conditions 
over  which  they  have  no  control. 

The  second  reason  justifying  an  in- 
crease at  this  time  is  that  the  employees 
in  whose  behalf  this  measure  was  intro- 
duced— whose  pay  has  been  allowed  to 
lag  behind — can  obtain  relief  In  no  other 
way  than  through  congressional  action. 
Wage  board  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  rates  of  pay  are  keyed  to 
those  of  private  Industry,  have  received 
increases  annually,  or  more  often, 
just  as  increases  have  occurred  in 
private  industry.  Thus  the  three-quar- 
ter-of-a-million-plus  wage  board  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  have  out- 
stripped our  postal  workers  and 
classified  employees  in  the  matter  of  pay. 
Military  personnel  have  also  received 
rather  generous  Increases,  which  inci- 
dentally were  approved  by  the  President. 

The  third  factor  is  that  previous  in- 
creases have  fallen  short  of  bringing  the 
pay  of  these  employees  to  a  proper  and 
equitable  level.  Additionally,  it  was  es- 
tablished conclusively  in  the  hearings 
in  both  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  that, 
during  this  atomic  age.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  recruit  and  retain  the  type  of 
personnel  needed  to  conduct  Its  pro- 
grams. It  must  establish  pay  rates  that 
are  at  least  competitive  with  private 
industry. 

The  President  gives  as  his  first  reason 
for  vetoing  the  bill  that  it  "Ignores  the 
recognized  precept  that  the  only  sound 
basis  for  setting  Federal  salaries  is  rea- 
sonable comparability  to  rates  paid  for 
similar  work  in  private  industry."  Well, 
as  I  have  stated,  the  rates  of  pay  of  some 
750.000  employees  of  the  Federal  service 
are  directly  related  by  statute  to  rates  of 
pay  received  by  similar  employees  in  pri- 
vate industry.  Information  provided  the 
committee  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shows  that  these  wage  board  em- 
ployees have  received  increases  up  to  as 
much  as  40  percent  since  1954.  as  com- 
pared with  increases  of  less  than  20  per- 
cent given  to  our  postal  and  classified 
workers.  These  figures  destroy  com- 
pletely the  validity  of  the  President's  first 
reason  for  vetoing  the  bill. 

His  second  reason  is  that  some  em- 
ployees would  receive  a  larger  increase 
than  others.  Who  is  it  that  would  re- 
ceive the  larger  percentage  increases?  I 
think  we  all  know  who  it  is.  It  is  the 
little  people  at  the  bottom  of  the  pay 
ladder.  It  is  the  letter  carrier,  it  Is  the 
postal  clerk,  it  is  our  neighbor  who  has 


been  caught  in  the  economic  current  and 
almost  pulled  under. 

The  third  reason  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  his  second  reason,  except  that  per- 
centages are  used  to  show  that  some  of 
the  little  people  receive  an  increase  of 
1'2  percent  more  than  others. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  pointed 
out  when  the  bill  was  being  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  added  increase  amounts  to  less  than 
50  cents  a  day.  Now  I  do  not  believe 
that  an  Increase  of  such  an  amount  will 
buy  many  Persian  rugs  or  vicuna  coats. 
But  it  might  buy  a  bottle  of  milk  or  a  loaf 
of  bread.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  begrudge 
these  little  people  an  extra  amount  in 
their  pay  checks  sufficient  to  buy  a 
pound  of  bacon  or  a  box  of  oatmeal. 

The  fourth  reason  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  that  the  increase  exceeds  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living.  I  do  not  recall  this 
argument  being  used  by  the  administra- 
tion when  it  participated  in  the  steel  set- 
tlement. Neither  do  I  recall  its  being 
used  by  the  administration  in  connection 
with  pa\Tnent  of  interest  to  Wall  Street 
bankers,  when  the  rates  of  Interest  were 
Increased. 

Then  why  does  the  President  tell  us  it 
applies  to  little  people  who  have  to  work 
for  a  living? 

The  fifth  reason  for  his  not  approving 
the  bill  is  that  postal  revenues  are  some- 
what less  than  postal  expenses.  One 
way  of  solving  this  problem  might  be 
to  fire  the  present  Postmaster  General. 
Certainly.  I  would  suggest  that  such  ac- 
tion would  be  preferable  to  denying 
postal  employees  a  wage  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled. 

His  final  reason  is  that  the  bill  extends 
an  increase  to  a  small  group  of  persons 
who,  according  to  him.  are  not  Federal 
employees  He  says  that  he  has  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  see  that 
these  r>eople  receive  equitable  treatment. 
Personnlly,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  any  more  successful  in  this  than  he 
has  been  during  the  past  8  years  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  the  American 
farmer. 

The  only  difference  is  that  these  peo- 
ple are  recommended  by  the  agricul- 
tural committees  in  the  various  counties 
of  the  United  States,  and  then  they  are 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  paid  with  Federal  funds.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  they  are  held  to  be 
under  the  Hatch  Act. 

Finally,  the  President  deplores  the 
fact  that  certain  unnamed  employee 
groupjs  have  solicited  the  aid  of  Congress 
in  seeking  justice  for  their  members. 
In  view  of  the  treatment  Federal  em- 
ployees have  suffered  during  the  past 
1^2  years,  I  don't  blame  them  for  ap- 
pealing to  Congress.  Where  else  could 
they  go? 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  perhaps  the 
most  insidious  part  of  the  President's 
veto  message  is  his  eleventh-hour  sug- 
gestion that  he  might  be  willing  to  go 
along  with  some  lesser  pay  increase  than 
this  bill  provides.  I  say  "insidious"  be- 
cause I  believe  his  offer  is  designed  to 
kill  the  measure  by  sowing  among  us 
the  seeds  of  indecision.  The  question 
of  a  pay  adjustment  for  Ptederal  em- 


ployees has  been  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  those  memt)ers  concerned  with  post 
ofiBce  and  civil  service  matters — and  in 
the  minds  of  many  other  members  who 
are  friends  of  the  Federal  worker — 
since  January. 

Open  hearings  have  been  held,  equi- 
table percentage  of  increase  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed.  And  in  the  face 
of  these  frarik  and  free  discussions  by 
members  and  others  who  are  interested, 
the  President  gave  us  to  believe  that  he 
would  veto  any  increase,  however  small, 
pending  the  results  of  an  administration 
study  to  be  completed  after  the  Con- 
yress  has  adjourned. 

Now.  faced  by  a  strong  possibility — to 
my  mind  a  very  real  probability — that 
the  Congress  will  override  his  veto,  he 
comes  back  to  us  with  a  half-a-loaf 
offering. 

Time  Is  short.  The  important  work 
of  the  Congress  puts  increasing  pressure 
upon  us.  PoUtical  conventions  loom  on 
the  horizon.  In  this  atmosphere,  after 
months  of  hardrock  opposition  to  any 
pay  increase,  the  President  asks  us  to 
change  our  minds.  If  we  do.  he  says  he 
may  go  along  with  us. 

The  7V2-P€rcent  bill  is  a  good  bill, 
offering  the  Federal  worker  certainly  no 
more  than  he  deserves.  I  hope  we  will 
reject  out  of  hand  the  Presidents  t>e- 
lated  half-a-loaf  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  vetoed  by  the 
President  was  fair,  it  was  just,  it  was 
reasonable.  It  is  worthy  of  enactment. 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  enacted.  To  that 
end.  I  invite  the  support  of  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle:  for  it  is  only 
through  rising  above  partisanship  that 
the  ends  of  justice  can  be  served. 

In  this  instance,  I  believe  firmly  that 
a  vote  to  override  the  President  is  more 
than  justified  on  the  basis  of  fact  and 
in  the  interest  of  an  efficient  and  effec- 
tive Federal  Government. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  to  sustain  the  Presidents  veto. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I 
have  come  to  that  conclusion.  I  .shall 
try  to  recite  them. 

When  tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  offered  his  amendment  to  sep- 
arate the  postal  employees  from  the 
general  classified  employees,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  that  amendment.  I  did  so  be- 
cause I  felt  that  the  postal  employees 
had  made  their  case,  while  the  case  of 
the  general  employees  had  not  been 
sustained. 

While  this  subject  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion, countless  nimibers  of  postal  rep- 
resentatives have  come  to^  my  oflace, 
pointing  out  the  justification  for  an  in- 
crease in  their  pay.  They  stated  that  in 
one  class,  particularly  that  in  which  the 
beginning  salary  was  about  $4,000. 
the  maximum  pay.  as  I  recall,  that  one 
could  attain  was  about  $4,800  per  year. 
I  replied  that,  in  my  opinion,  they 
were  entitled  to  a  raise ;  that  if  I  had  my 
way.  I  would  give  them  more  than  the 
7  "'2  percent  which  is  generally  discussed 
here.  Without  doubt,  according  to  the 
a.ssertions  which  are  made  by  some  per- 
sons, the  increase  will  amount  to  more 


than  8  percent,  in  some  instances;  and 
that  amount  I  would  support. 

At  no  time  in  the  discussions  which  I 
had  was  it  ever  urged  upon  me  that  I 
should  consent  to  a  7  ^  2  percent  increase 
for  that  categorj'  of  employees  who  are 
earning  $12,000,  $15,000,  and  $17,000  a 
year.  I  suppose  no  effort  was  made  to 
discuss  that  subject  because  the  strength 
of  the  argument  would  have  been  so 
weak  that  it  was  thought  best  to  leave 
that  fact  covered. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  pay  increase, 
I  understand,  for  about  1,500,00©  or 
1,700,000  employees.  One-third  of  them" 
are  postal  employees.  The  other  two- 
thirds  are  employees  in  the  general 
classified  service. 

If  the  biU  had  been  separated  into 
two  categories,  we  could  have  dealt  wiUi 
equity  with  each  class.  But  the  classes 
were  not  sef>arated.  I  am  not  casting 
any  aspersions,  but  I  have  had  enough 
experience  to  know  that  if  one  has  a  bad 
package,  and  thinks  he  cannot  get  it 
passed,  he  ties  the  bad  package  into  the 
good  package,  and  thus  coerces  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  bad  with  the  good.  I  do 
not  claim  that  that  was  done  in  this  in- 
stance. However,  if  I  vote  for  the  gen- 
eral bill,  I  shall  have  to  put  my  approval 
upon  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  those 
who  are  now  earning  $12,000,  $15,000, 
and  $17,000  a  year. 

I  want  the  citizens  of  Ohio  to  note 
that  the  bill  does  not  deal  with  the 
$4,000,  $5,000.  and  $6,000  a  year  em- 
ployees alone.  It  deals  with  the  high- 
pay  category  of  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  let  me  finish  my 
argument. 

The  argument  is  made  that  private  in- 
dustry is  pirating  the  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  know  who  was 
pirating  the  employees  of  the  State  of 
Ohio.  It  was  not  private  industry;  it 
was  the  Federal  Government.  I  have  in 
my  files  correspondence  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Unemployment  Compensation  in 
Ohio,  pointing  out  that  Ohio  cannot  keep 
its  employees  because  they  flock  to  the 
Federal  payroll.  One  of  my  grave  prob- 
lems as  Governor  of  Ohio  was  to  keep 
the  men  and  women  who  were  working 
for  me  from  going  to  work  in  the  Bureau 
of  Unemploj-ment  Compensation  and  the 
other  agencies  which  were  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  If  there  is 
pirating,  the  pirating  is  done  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Let  each  Senator  introspect  his  own 

thinking.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  how  many  States 
are  the  citizens  choosing  jobs  with  the 
State  government  in  preference  to  the 
Federal  Government?  The  fact  is  that 
in  practically  all  the  States  they  would 
rather  go  on  the  payroll  of  the  Federal 
Government  than  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  has 
been  appropriated  and  is  now  being 
spent  for  a  study,  the  purpose  of  which 
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is  the  equitable  adjustment  of  salaries, 
so  that  there  shall  be  a  just  relationship 
among  the  various  salaries  paid.  That 
report  is  to  be  submitted  next  Septem- 
ber The  need  for  adopting  an  equitable 
standard  is  grave.  The  study  is  sup- 
posed to  make  recommendations  as  to 
how,  not  the  equalization,  but  the  equi- 
table establishment  of  relationships 
among  the  different  salaries,  shall  be  at- 
tained. My  question  is.  What  did  we 
spend  $500,000  for?  Have  we  deliber- 
ately decided  to  throw  the  study  down 
the  drain?  The  study  was  justified,  and 
it  would  produce  good  results. 

There  is  haste  to  pass  the  bill  now.  I 
think  I  know  the  reason  for  the  haste. 
The  easy  way  out  is  to  vote  for  the  bill. 
The  easy  way  out  for  me  would  be  to  be 
absent  and  not  vote  at  all.  The  hard  way 
is  to  vote  what  I  believe  is  the  just  and 
proper  course  to  take  in  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th* 
t:me  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
.3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  well  depicted  the 
dilemjTia  in  which  I  find  myself.  I  was 
necessarily  absent  in  my  State  when  the 
bill  was  considered  before.  I  had  fully 
determined  to  vote  for  the  increases  for 
the  postal  employees,  but  I  find  now  that 
if  I  vote  to  override  the  veto  in  order  to 
provide  an  increase  for  the  postal  em- 
ployees. I  must  also  vote  to  provide  an 
increase  of  more  than  $1,200  a  year  to 
those  m  the  higher  pay  brackets.  That 
is  something  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
do 

I  thmk  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
these  bills  were  tied  together.  That  has 
not  been  the  case  in  the  past.  We  all 
know,  of  our  personal  knowledge,  that 
some  persons  in  the  higher  pay  brackets 
in  the  Federal  Government  are  already 
overpaid. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  correct  in 
saying  that  persons  leave  the  employ  of 
the  various  States  of  the  Union  and  en- 
ter Federal  employment  so  that  they 
may  reach  the  higher  grades  of  employ- 
ment. 

I  shall  vote  to  sustain  the  veto,  in  the 
hope  that  we  can  separate  the  different 
groups  and  deal  with  the  Federal  em- 
ployees on  a  just.  fair,  and  equitable 
basis. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia for  his  statement.  He  was  Governor 
of  his  State,  and  he  knows  what  the  facts 
are. 

I  venture  to  say  that  no  Senator  who 
has  been  a  Governor  will  disagree  with 
my  statement  about  the  pirating  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  State  employees. 
Mr.  President.  I  make  this  appeal  to 
the  Senators  who  argued  that  two-thirds 
of  the  employees  would  be  given  pay  in- 
creases, even  though  the  justification  for 
increasing  their  pay  has  not  been  estab- 
lished. Those  Senators  were  in  favor 
of  giving  the  pay  increase  to  the  remain- 
ing one-third.  But  how  can  those  Sena- 
tors reconcile  their  views  in  that  respect 


to  the  giving  of  an  average  pay  increase 
of  7I2  percent  to  the  other  two-thirds? 
The  cost  of  this  bill  will  be  $750  mil- 
lion— $250  million  of  that  will  go  to  the 
postal  employees.  $500  million  will  go  to 
the  general  classified  employees.  In  the 
latter  group  there  are  thousands  who 
receive  more  than  $10,000.  and  many 
who  receive  up  to  $18,000. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  shall 
vote  to  sustain  the  Presidents  veto,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  in  v-r.'":  il. 

Mr.  DIRK-SLN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Keating!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  two 
points  in  the  President's  veto  message. 

One  is  the  assertion  by  the  President 
that  the  claim  of  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  that  the  pay  increase  provided  by 
the  bill  is  justified  by  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  is  utterly  without 
foundation  in  fact.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chief  Executive,  through  information 
which  was  furnished  to  him.  has  cited 
as  an  illustration  the  fact  that  since 
June  1958,  when  a  10-percent  pay  in- 
crease was  granted,  the  cost  of  living 
has  advanced  only  2.1  percent. 

The  answer  is  that  the  10-percent  in- 
crease in  1958  was  completely  inadequate 
at  that  time  to  meet  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  The  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  has  always  exceeded  the  pay 
increases  which  have  been  granted  to 
the  Federal  employees,  and  will  exceed 
them  now,  even  after  the  pay  raise  by 
means  of  this  bill,  by  from  3  percent  to 
5  percent. 

In  my  remarks  in  connection  with 
original  passage  of  the  bill.  I  dealt 
with  that  point.  Of  course  one  could 
always  pick  out  a  short  period,  immedi- 
ately followmg  a  pay  increase,  when  the 
cost  of  living  might  not  have  increased 
as  much.  But  when  we  consider  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  over  any  rea- 
sonable 10-year,  12-year,  or  15-year 
period,  the  pay  increases,  including  the 
one  contemplated  by  means  of  this  bill, 
will  not  equal  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  nor  will  this  pay  increase  bring 
the  Federal  workers  up  to  a  p>osition 
comparable  with  that  of  their  counter- 
parts in  private  industry. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  yield  to  me,  I  wish  to  concur 
in  what  he  has  just  said.  We  must  re- 
member that  all  salaries  were  frozen  dur- 
ing the  war  period;  and  when  the  first 
pay  increase  was  made — and  at  that 
time  I  was  on  the  committee — we  did  not 
increase  the  pay  in  accordance  with  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  during  that 
period:  and  we  never  have. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  point  on  which 
I  feel  impelled  to  speak  has  not  pre- 
viously been  mentioned.  In  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  the  President's  message — 
and  again,  no  doubt,  what  he  set  forth 
was  based  on  information  furnished  to 
him.  for  certainly  he  has  not  been  sub- 


jected to  any  great  pressures— he  at- 
tacked the  pressures  for  the  passage  of 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  President  recog- 
nizes, everyone  has  a  right  to  petition  the 
Congress.  We  must  not  do  anything  to 
discourage  proper  and  vigorous  exercise 
of  that  perogative  of  every  citizen.  I  do 
not  know  whether  my  experience  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  others;  but  at  least 
in  my  case  I  cannot  say  that  any  great 
number  of  those  who  have  indicated  that 
they  felt  a  pay  increase  was  Justified  have 
used  any  undue  pressures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  May  I  have  2  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized  for 
2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  any  hotly  contested  meas- 
ure, all  of  us  receive  some  mail  which 
causes  us  to  be  resentful — for  instance, 
mail  in  which  it  is  stated,  "You  vote  for 
this  bill — or  else."  or  "We  supported  you; 
now  you  support  us,"  or  similar  lan- 
guage, which  of  course  is  not  the  proper 
way  to  approach  any  legislative  prob- 
lem. 

But  I  must  say  that  during  my  legis- 
lative career  the  pressures  which  have 
been  exerted  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  other  problems  which  have  been  be- 
fore us  have  been  much  more  of  the  type 
that  I  would  call  improper  than  any  of 
the  pressures  which  have  been  exerted 
in  this  case. 

From  personal  experience.  I  know  the 
situation  of  many  Federal  employees, 
particularly  the  postal  workers  A  very 
large  number  of  the  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived have  been  written  in  a  calm  and 
dehberate  maruier.  and  have  outhned  the 
problems  which  the  particular  families 
referred  to  face  in  meeting  the  present 
high  cost  of  living.  Many,  many  workers, 
for  example,  have  had  to  take  second  jobs 
in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

Based  on  my  own  exp>erience.  I  can- 
not say  that  the  conclusion  the  Presi- 
dent has  drawn  in  regard  to  improper 
actions  was  justified.  I  happen  to  know 
personally  several  p>ostal  worker  leaders, 
including  Mr.  Doherty  and  Mr  Keating, 
both  of  whom  have  been  active  in  this 
field.  In  my  exp>erience,  they  have 
never — neither  during  my  service  here 
nor  during  my  12  years  of  service  in  the 
other  body — exerted  up>on  me  anything 
which  I  considered  to  be  improper  pres- 
sures. The  same  goes  for  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Government  employees. 

To  the  contrary,  they  have  been  most 
helpful  in  providing  factual  information 
to  justify  this  pay  increase.  They  have 
forcefully  demonstrated  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  this  i>ay  increase 
is  justified;  and  I  shall  vote  to  override 
the  veto. 

Mr,  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  briefly  to  me? 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Is  it  not  interesting  to 
consider  the  fact  that  we  did  not  think  it 


wrong  to  increase  our  own  salaries,  since 
the  war.  from  $15,000  to  $25,000,  or 
approximately  one-half? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league places  me  in  an  interesting  posi- 
tion, because  I  voted  against  that  pay 
increase.  But  I  shall  vote  for  this  one. 
Mr.  SALTONSTAIJj.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President, 
I  .should  like  to  take  a  brief  time  to  make 
clear  my  position  on  the  President's  veto 
of  House  bill  9883  and  on  legislation  au- 
thorizing increases  in  the  salaries  of 
postal  employees  and  other  Federal  em- 
ployees in  general. 

On  June  17.  the  Senate,  after  reject- 
ing various  amendments,  passed  H  R. 
9883  by  a  vote  of  62  to  17.  I  supported 
.several  moves  designed  to  bring  the  bill 
more  closely  into  line  with  the  adminis- 
tration's policy.  They  included  the  Carl- 
son amendment,  which  would  have  set 
the  rate  of  increase  at  6  percent;  and 
the  Ervin  motion  to  recommit  the  bill, 
with  instructions  that  it  be  reported  back 
in  such  form  that  the  postal  workers'  pay 
increa.ses  and  the  other  Federal  employ- 
ees' pay  increases  would  be  treated  in 
separate  legislation. 

When  those  moves  failed,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  final  passage  of  the  bill,  because 
I  wished  to  indicate  my  belief  that  some 
bill  in  this  field  was  needed  this  year. 

In  his  veto  message.  President  Eisen- 
hower has  set  forth  clearly  and  force- 
fully the  reasons  why  he  cannot  support 
House  bill  9883.  He  has  stressed  the 
need  to  make  permanent  the  2*2-percent 
temporary  salary  increase  which  was 
given  2  years  ago  to  the  postal-fleld- 
service  employees  and  he  has  supported 
Mnodest  general  salary  Increase  reason- 
Aly  consistent  with  the  rise  In  the 
standard  of  living  costs  which  has  oc- 
curred since  the  last  general  pay  in- 
crease was  made. 

Because  of  the  inequities  in  H  R.  9883, 
as  it  now  exists,  because  of  both  the 
President's  cogent  arguments  against  its 
enactment  and  his  willingness  to  support 
immediately  responsible  and  fair  legisla- 
tion in  this  field.  I  join  him  and  I  join 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
BhiDCEsl  in  supporting  a  biU  of  that 
character ;  and  because  of  the  time  avail- 
able to  Congress  to  work  out  a  solution 
to  the  problem  in  August.  I  will  vote  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  of  H  R.  9883. 
Congress  has  voted  half  a  million  dol- 
lars for  a  national  salary  study,  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
to  determine  the  comparability  of  Fed- 
eral .salaries  and  the  salaries  paid  at 
comparable  levels  in  private  business. 

ThLs  action  underscored  our  belief  that 
the  equitable  way  to  go  about  revising 
Federal  salaries  w  as  on  the  basis  of  rates 
paid  in  private  industry.  This  expensive 
survey  is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
September. 

H.R.  9883  ignores  this  project  and  its 
underlying  concept.  It  revises  the  Fed- 
eral pay  .scales  without  waiting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  needed  information  from 
the  authorized  study,  and  it  aggravates 
serious  disparities  which  already  exist. 


The  bill  contains  increases  that  add 
new  inequities;  and  it  includes  benefits 
for  persons  who  are  not  Federal  em- 
ployees to  begin  with. 

'The  very  logical  and  persuasive  argu- 
ment that  Government  salaries  should 
be  related  to  cost-of-living  increases 
sunply  does  not  apply  to  this  bill  as  it  is 
now  written. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  legislation  is  the 
result  of  hasty  action  based  on  incom- 
plete study,  and  is  an  example  of  the 
dangers  facing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  its  grave  responsibility 
to  pass  bills  for  the  general  good  in  a 
limited  period  of  time  and  during  an 
election  year. 

Particularly  in  light  of  the  adminis- 
tration's hope  that  justifiable  and  fair 
action  be  taken  this  year  to  increase 
Federal  salaries,  and  considering  the 
additional  time  we  now  have  available 
to  accomplish  this  purpose.  I  shall  vote 
to  uphold  the  President's  action. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sidont.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  PoNCl. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  I  sat  through  many  hearings 
on  prop>osed  pay  raises  for  Government 
employees.  It  is  imquestionable  that 
this  bill  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money — 
in  fact,  around  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  The  fact  that  this  bill  is 
going  to  cost  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  is  no  reason  why  we  should  vote 
against  It.  The  real  issue  is  whether  the 
Government  employees  are  worthy  of 
this  raise.  When  we  take  into  account 
the  wages  paid  in  private  industry,  I  am 
satisfied  the  wages  we  have  proposed  in 
the  bill  are  equitable  and  just. 

Because  of  those  facts,  which  I  learned 
in  the  committee.  I  shall  vote  to  override 
the  veto. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore  1. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  last  3  or  4  minutes  we  have 
realized  the  inconsistency  of  some  of  the 
arguments  presented  on  the  floor.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  SALTONSTALL]  arosc  a  moment 
ago  and  said.  "I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  "We  should 
sustain  his  veto,  because  this  is  hasty 
action.  I  believe  sufficient  consideration 
has  not  been  given  to  this  pay  raise  bill." 
Now.  from  the  same  side  of  the  aisle,  we 
hear  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  and  a  member 
of  the  same  party  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  say  'We  have  been  con- 
sidering this  legislation  for  a  long  time 
in  our  committee,  and  from  what  was 
disclosed  in  the  committee,  it  is  fair  leg- 
islation." Therefore  that  Senator  de- 
clares he  will  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Again  on  the  same  side  of  the  aisle,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  same 
committee,  only  a  short  time  ago,  when 
this  bill  was  under  debate,  said  he  did 
not  think  the  pay  increase  should  be  7 '  2 
percent.     He  would   favor   6   percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
magic  of  1  ^'i  percent  happens  to  be,  but, 


a.ssuredly,  he  was  willing  to  go  6  per- 
cent. His  colleague,  Mr.  Fong,  of  the 
same  party,  who  is  also  on  the  committee, 
IS  willing  to  go  7' 2  percent.  Yet  we  are 
being  told  constantly  by  persons  who 
did  not  attend  the  hearings,  persons  who 
have  been  speaking  on  this  legislation 
and  yet  do  not  know  the  background, 
that  it  was  a  hastily  enacted  measure 
and  should  not  be  reenacted  today  over 
the  veto  of  the  President. 

Here  is  further  inconsistency  and 
incongruity:  Some  Senators  are  saying, 
'T  am  willing  to  accept  this  pay  raise 
for  the  pwstal  workers  without  waiting 
for  a  report;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
other  employees,  let  us  wait  for  the 
rejx)rt." 

Of  course,  I  am  for  the  postal  em- 
ployees, and  the  postal  employees  are 
entitled  to  more  than  71-2  percent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  they  originally 
came  to  the  Congress,  they  asked  for  a 
23-percent  raise. 

The  first  responsibility  that  came  to 
me  when  I  became  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1950  was  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  will  attest  to  this:  We 
had  hearing  after  hearing  on  pay  ad- 
justments to  meet  living  costs.  The 
fact  still  remains  that,  if  we  consider 
the  purchasing  power  decline  of  the 
American  dollar  from  1939  to  1960.  and 
as  we  have  watched  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  during  that  period  we  have 
done  less  than  equity  to  our  Goverrunent 
employees.  We  will  be  doing  less  than 
justice  today,  if  we  do  not  override  the 
President's  veto. 

After  all.  I  am  not  one  who  has  ever 
advocated  or  who  will  advocate,  that 
Government  employees  or  postal  workers 
be  given  the  right  to  strike.  They  do  not 
have  that  right,  and  they  should  not 
have  that  right.  We  will  all  concede 
that.  But  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  if  the  Government  employees  had  a 
right  to  collective  bargaining,  if  they 
had  the  right  to  strike,  like  the  steel 
workers  of  America,  then  instead  of 
talking  about  a  7  »'2 -percent  raise  this 
afternoon,  we  might  be  talking  calmly 
and  collectively  about  a  15-percent  raise. 
What  has  happened  here,  my  col- 
leagues? The  blue  collar  workers  of  the 
Government  have  been  able  to  achieve 
a  30  percent  increase,  and  the  others 
have  been  able  to  achieve  only  a  11  h^- 
percent  increase. 

To  come  here  today,  realizing  that  the 
last  pay  increase  was  granted  in  1958, 
to  admit  an  interim  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  then  to  say  that  the  classi- 
fied workers  of  this  Government  are 
entitled  to  nothing,  I  think  is  closing  our 
eyes  to  the  facts,  to  the  reaUties  and 
tile  equities  of  today. 

I  am  one  who  feels  that  this  bill  is 
just.  I  am  one  of  those  who  feels  that 
if  we  enact  this  measure  we  shall  be 
achieving  equity  and  justice  for  the 
faithful  workers  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
I  do  not  think  this  Is  an  excessive  in- 
crease for  the  classified  workers.  I  feci 
that  the  postal  workers  should  get  more 
than  7' 2  percent.  But  they  are  willing 
to  take  this,  and  they  are  eager  to  see 
that  the  same  7^2  percent  is  granted  to 
their  colleagues. 
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What  are  we  saying  here  this  after- 
noon? Mr.  President,  do  you  know  that, 
under  the  law.  if  less  than  50  percent  of 
given  premises  are  used  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  the  janitors  in  that  build- 
ing come  under  the  classified  service? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  PASTORE.  May  I  have  5  minutes 
more? 

Mav  I  have  2  minutes  more? 
Mr."  JOHNSTON   of   South    Carolina. 
I  yield  2  minutes  more  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  mmutes. 

Mr  PASTORE.  That  shows  what  we 
all  have  to  do.  The  employees  asked  for 
23  percent,  and  came  down  to  7 '2  per- 
cent If  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  to  compromise  on  the  time,  he 
will  take  2  minutes  if  he  carmot  get  5. 
Let  me  ask.  Mr.  President.  What  are 
w-p  rabbling  about  here?  We  keep  say- 
;n_-  :.  .v  much  this  is  going  to  cost.  We 
can  afford  it  if  the  raise  is  equitable. 
If  it  is  just,  we  can  afford  it.  If  it  is  im- 
just.  we  ought  to  reject  it.  But  the 
question  is.  Is  it  a  just  measure?  Has 
it  been  considered  by  the  committee? 
Ha.s  It  been  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee? Has  it  been  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress? The  answer  to  all  this  is  "Yes." 
Mr.  President.  I  must  be  becoming  a 
little  effective.  t>ecause  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston  1  has  just 
now  confidentially  whispered  that  I  may 
have  the  additional  3  minutes,  [Laugh- 
ter.! 

Mr.  President,  this  quibbling  over  pay 
increases  has  gone  on  continuously  year 
in  and  year  out.  My  first  experience 
with  it  was  in  1950  and  1951.  I  re- 
member the  pay  increase  in  1955.  We 
had  the  same  harangue.  We  had  the 
same  struggle  on  the  Senate  floor.  There 
were  many  who  thought  the  1955  in- 
crease was  too  much. 

Now  I  return  to  the  explanation  I  was 
giving  earlier.  If  we  have  a  post  office 
in  a  building  where  the  premises  are 
used  ,50  percent  or  more  by  the  Post 
OSice  Department,  then  the  janitors  and 
the  elevator  operators  in  that  building 
come  under  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Therefore  they  would  get  a  raise.  How- 
ever, if  we  have  a  post  office  in  a  small 
town,  where  it  is  most  probable  that  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  premises  Is  used 
for  post  office  purposes  then  those  peo- 
ple come  under  the  classified  service.  Yet 
there  are  Senators  in  this  Chamber  who 
would  say.  "Do  not  give  these  last  em- 
ployees a  raise." 

How  ridiculous  can  we  get?  Perhaf>s 
we  have  to  be  a  Solomon?  Let  us  use 
his  wisdom  to  prevent  discrimination. 
L^t  not  justice  be  divided  in  halves.  That 
way — justice  is  denied — destroyed. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  let  us  look  at 
the  facts.  Let  us  study  the  hearings. 
Let  us  look  at  the  statistics.  Let  us 
analyze  the  background. 

In  view  of  the  wage  experience  In  pri- 
vate industry  in  this  country,  in  view 
of  the  pay  increases  which  have  been 
granted,  in  view  of  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living,  in  view  of  the  decline  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  if  Senators  can  stand 


on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  face  of  ings  held  by  the  Senate.  These  hearings 
all  these  facts  and  say.  "This  Is  too  were  held  in  June  and  July  and  August- 
much  "  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode     3  months— of  1959  in  the  Senate.     The 


Island  disagrees  with  them  with  all  his 
mind — with  all  his  conscience — with  all 
his  heart. 

I  shall  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto.  When  I  do  so,  I  shall  do  it  in  clear 
conscience.  I  shall  do  so  in  justice.  I 
shall  do  so  in  the  best  interests  of  my 
country 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey)  desire  some  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  we  are  all  indebted  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  not  only  for 
a  movmg  message  but  also  for  a  mes- 
sage which  was  persuasive  in  the  power 
of  his  words  and  equally  if  not  more 
persuasive  in  the  logic  of  his  argument. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
stated  the  case  in  a  manner  which 
demolishes  the  veto  message. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  examine  the 
message.  If  my  colleagues  will  look  at 
other  veto  messages  of  other  years,  they 
will  find  apparently  there  is  a  party  line 
which  is  being  followed  without  regard  to 
the  facts. 

This  message,  like  others,  speaking  of 
H.R.  9883.  says  it  "is  indefensible  by  any 
light." 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  listen  to  these 
words : 

This  hastily  drawn  bill  violates  every  con- 
cept of  fairness,  every  rule  of  reason  and 
logic. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  who  ad- 
vised the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  whoever  did  ought  to  be  called  in 
for  disciplinary  action. 

I  Laughter  in  the  galleries! 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  not  hastily 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
guests  in  the  galleries  will  be  quiet.  Visi- 
tors are  guests  of  the  Senate.  We  shall 
have  no  demonstrations  in  the  galleries. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  was  not  hastily  drawn.  There  are 
406  pages  of  hearings  held  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post ,  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  imder  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olma  [Mr.  Johnston],  who  for  years 
has  concentrated  his  attention  on  the 
subject  of  postal  pay,  pay  of  classified 
employees,  and  all  matters  relating  to 
Federal  employees. 

Let  the  record  be  clear,  the  advisers 
to  the  President  may  be  competent,  but 
I  submit  when  a  man  has  served  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  a  good  many  years,  he.  too, 
is  competent.  His  colleagues  are  not 
without  competence. 

Mr.  President,  furthermore,  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  of 
the  other  body  held  hearings  which,  in 
summary,  are  twice  as  long  as  the  hear- 


hearmgs  were   held  over  a  long  period 
of  time  in  the  other  body. 

What  is  more,  Mr.  President,  the  Justi- 
fied pay  increase  is  not  7V2  percent — It 
is  9  percent.  We  chiseled  off  I'a  points 
to  please  this  administration. 

I  submit  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  been  poorly  advised  in 
this  matter,  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  well  drawn.  It  is  long  over- 
due. 

I  further  submit  that  there  is  a  body 
of  testimony  which  no  department  of 
Government  can  refute. 

The  President's  veto  message  talks 
about  the  lo!>byinB  activities  in  t>ehalf 
of  the  bill.  Mr.  President,  if  we  want 
to  talk  about  a  lobbyist,  let  us  talk  about 
the  Postmaster  General,  and  let  us  talk 
about  his  cohorts.  They  have  been 
lobbying  around  the  Capitol  for  a  postal 
rate  increase.  They  have  been  lobbying 
around  the  Capitol  for  years  against  any 
pay  increase  which  was  worthy  of  our 
Federal  employees.  They  have  continued 
to  lobby  inside  and  out  of  this  build- 
ing. That  is  their  right.  However,  if 
we  are  going  to  start  putting  the  finger 
of  scorn  or  of  blame  upon  somebody, 
then  I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  are 
two  hands  with  which  to  point. 

The  postal  employees,  of  course,  have 
had  a  lobby  at  work.  The  word  "lobby" 
is  not  necessarily  an  ugly  or  evil  woref. 
As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said 
awhile  ago,  our  Federal  employees  are 
denied  the  right  to  strike.  What  is  their 
opportunity  to  be  heard?  It  will  do  them 
no  good  to  go  to  the  department  head, 
because  the  department  head  cannot 
act.  The  law  fixes  the  wages  for  these 
employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
department  head,  even  if  he  is  the  most 
sympathetic  boss,  cannot  act.  The  only 
place  the  Federal  employees  can  receive 
any  consideration  is  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  We  are,  in  a  sense, 
the  collective  bargaining  committee,  in 
terms  of  trade  unionism. 

These  employees  belong  to  organiza- 
tions, and  without  those  organizations 
they  would  be  the  forgotten  men  of  this 
Government.  I  would  think  it  is  un- 
worthy of  a  Presidential  veto  message 
to  speak  in  terms  which  are  derogatory 
of  a  legitimate  right  of  our  citizens  in 
the  United  States — the  right  to  petition. 
The  administrative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  executive  branch,  petitions 
every  day.  We  get  "a  message  from  the 
President."  We  stop  the  proceedings  to 
hear  "a  message  from  the  President." 
We  have  messages  from  the  depart- 
ments. We  are  always  getting  messages 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  will 
say  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  the 
body  of  the  Government  without  a  soul, 
a  kind  of  political  zombi. 


We  receive  messages  week  after  week 
and  year  after  year.  There  is  a  right 
to  petition  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  American  people.  When  a  Federal 
employee  has  an  organization,  if  he  lives 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  with  his  fellow 
workers,  and  if  he  sends  a  petition  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  is  that  supposed 
to  be  wrong?  I  will  tell  Senators  it  is 
not  wrong.  I  am  in  the  Senate  to  repre- 
sent those  people.  I  am  here  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  my  State.  They  can 
petition  whenever  they  wish  to,  and  that 
petition  will  be  respected  by  me  and  re- 
sponded to,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  notwithstanding. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
the  power  of  the  veto,  and  we  have  the 
power  to  override  it.  I  suggest  it  is 
about  time  that  the  Congress  exercised 
its  power.  The  administration  has  one 
word  which  will  take  it  down  through 
history.  It  will  be  known  as  the  "veto" 
administration.  I  wish  to  save  it  from 
that  ill  repute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  Uke  to  re- 
move the  blight  from  its  record. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  time 
of    the    Senator    from    MinnesoU    has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me  to  interrupt,  Mr. 
President,  we  previously  indicated  to 
Senators  we  would  try  to  vote  at  4:30. 
As  we  go  along,  we  seem  to  generate  more 
discussion. 

I  have  an  understanding  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  that  if  our 
speakers  will  go  ahead  with  their 
speeches,  we  can  probably  conclude  the 
discussion  in  20  minutes  to  each  side. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  have  not  to  exceed  20  minutes  to  a 
side,  and  then  proceed  to  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   JOHNSON   of   Texas      I   yield    1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I  have  one  question 
to  d.slc 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  feel  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  disgraceful  situation 
when  a  man  who  works  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  to  have  a  second  job  in 
order  to  support  his  family? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  should  say  we 
are.  May  I  add  that  such  situation  does 
not  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  mail 
service.  The  efficiency  of  the  mail  service 
could  be  improved  if  the  workers  of 
the  country  in  that  service  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  devote  full  time  to 
their  jobs  without  being  required  to  do 
extra  work  on  the  outside  to  take  care 
of   their  particular  responsibilities. 

I  conclude  my  message  by  stating  that 
frankly  the  argument  of  the  President 
in  his  message  that  the  pay  raise  vio- 


lates the  principle  of  keeping  wages  up 
with  the  cost  of  living  is  an  erroneous 
argument.  It  is  true  that  workers  in  re- 
cent years  have  received  proportionately 
a  little  more  increase  in  pay  than  the 
so-called  inflation  has  risen.  But  I 
should  like  to  remind  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  there  was  a  long 
period — a  desert,  it  might  be  called — of 
no  pay  mcreases.  in  which  period  the 
price  indexes  rose  and  the  working  peo- 
ple of  the  country  were  the  victims  of  the 
high  cost  of  living.  The  workers  of  this 
coimtry  have  not  yet  caught  up  with 
that  high  cost  of  living.  Seven  and  one- 
half  percent  is  still  below  what  is  just, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  to  over- 
ride the  veto  and  make  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  we  wish  economic  justice  for 
the  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  very  old  axiom  that  no  army 
is  better  than  the  training  of  its  troops 
or  the  leadership  of  its  key  officers. 
This.  I  believe,  applies  to  governmental 
service  or  to  the  operation  of  any  pri- 
vate industry. 

In  calling  for  support  of  the  bill  to 
increase  Federal  employees'  pay  and 
in  voting  in  favor  of  this  bill  becoming 
law.  I  am  not  doing  that  just  to  oppose 
the  President  or  in  any  effort  to  lessen 
his  prestige. 

I  am  doing  this  because  I  think  it  is 
right.  I  think  the  employees  of  the 
Government  are  entitled  to  the  proposed 
pav  raises.  I  think  that  they  are  dedi- 
cated people  who  generally  work  very 
hard  at  their  jobs,  and  these  pay  raises 
will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
I  was  present  every  day  but  one  at  those 
hearings.  The  volume  of  printed  hear- 
ings that  was  held  up  and  so  well  ex- 
hibited here  today  by  other  Senators, 
including  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  shows  overw  helming 
proof  that  we  have  viewed  this  as  we 
would  a  case  at  law,  with  a  record  made, 
and  a  verdict  rendered  for  the  Govern- 
ment employees. 

When  the  Postmaster  General  ap- 
peared, he  did  not  say  that  the  postal 
employees  were  not  entitled  to  the  in- 
crease: he  said.  "I  must  have  a  nickel 
stamp  to  pay  for  it." 

We  must  raise  money  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Taxes  are  not  popular.  How- 
ever. I  voted  for  the  continuation  of  the 
tran.sportation  tax  this  year.  I  voted 
for  a  continuation  of  the  telephone  tax. 
I  voted  to  take  off  the  credit  on  stock 
dividends. 

I  voted  to  eliminate  the  procedure  by 
which  a  manufacturer  in  Pennsylvania 
can  go  to  Africa  on  a  safari,  kill  Uons. 
and  charge  it  off  on  his  inccme  tax  re- 
turn as  a  business  expense.  I  have  voted 
for  taxes  to  pay  for  expenditures  by  the 
Government.  We  retained  part  of  those 
taxes  in  the  bill,  though  the  House 
deleted  some.  So  surely  when  we  spend 
money  we  must  raise  sufficient  taxes.  I 
voted  for  them.  I  thought  of  the  pay 
raise  when  I  voted  to  retain  those  taxes 


and  to  increase  others.  I  thought  that 
those  who  dance  must  pay  the  fiddler. 
I  voted  to  raise  money  to  pay  for  this 
pay  raise  because  I  think  one  of  the 
critical  needs  of  the  Government  is  to 
pay  its  employees  sufficient  so  that  they 
can  be  proud  of  their  jobs.  Over  80  per- 
cent of  the  postal  employees  either  must 
hold  a  second  job  in  the  nighttime  or  the 
daytime,  or  their  wives  must  work  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  and  to  keep 
the  children  in  school. 

Having  heard  the  testimony  presented 
at  the  hearings,  I  believe  if  all  Senators 
had  heard  some  of  the  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  ^Pbst  Office  and  Civil 
Service  that  we  had  heard,  they  would 
vote  4  to  1.  at  least,  to  override  the  veto. 
I  would  not  be  surprised  that  if  they 
had  heard  all  the  testimony  that  we  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee heard,  the  vote  would  be  9  to  1 
to  override. 

In  my  opinion  the  proposed  pay  raises 
should  be  voted.  They  are  modest. 
They  are  not  enough.  They  have  been 
cut  down  to  try  to  avoid  a  veto.  There 
was  talk  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  pay  raise  was 
kept  at  9  percent,  the  President  would 
veto  the  bill.  There  was  much  discus- 
sion to  the  effect  that  if  the  proposed  in- 
crease were  cut  back  to  7V2  percent,  the 
bill  would  not  be  vetoed. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  who  has 
had  occasion  to  study  this  problem  per- 
haps more  carefully  than  some,  there 
seems  to  me  no  question  but  what  the 
proposed  pay  increases  should  be  voted. 
The  argument  that  Federal  pay  increases 
should  be  paced  by  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  the  past  few  years  only  is  not 
only  invalid,  it  is  ridiculous.  Does  it 
make  sense  to  say  that  because  a  Fed- 
eral employee  and  his  family  was  almost 
starving  or  living  in  near  poverty  10  yeai-s 
ago.  that  he  should  continue  to  live  the 
same  way  today?  Of  course  it  does  not, 
and  our  whole  purpose  here  today  is  to. 
in  some  measure,  attempt  to  correct  some 
of  the  vei-y  great  injustices  that  have 
been  continued  over  the  years.  And,  I 
might  add,  this  bill  goes  only  a  short 
distance  toward  meeting  the  problem. 
More  pay  for  these  employees  is  needed 
and  justified,  not  less. 

It  has  been  proven  many  times  over, 
not  only  by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
by  the  leading  industries  of  the  Nation, 
that  low  pay  and  inefficiency  often  go 
hand  in  hand.  Right  now.  the  Govern- 
ment is  losing  an  alarming  number  of 
well-trained  and.  well-educated  profes- 
sional people  because  private  industry 
simply  outbids  the  Government  for  their 
services  This  bill,  providing  only  a  712- 
percent  pay  increase,  wont  even  begin  to 
completely  correct  that  problem  but  it 
will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  the 
right  direction  being  toward  keeping  top 
quaUfied  employees  and  efficiently  op- 
erating our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  to  support 
this  proposal  and  strongly  urge  its  pas- 
sage. I  will  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dents  veto  of  the  governmental  em- 
ployees pay  raise. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wonder  if  it  would  be  agreeable 
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to  the  minority  leader  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  we  may  no- 
tifv  all  Ser.a'or^ 

Mr.  UIRK6EN.  That  would  be  agree- 
able. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  .^uas^-'  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
with  'h-^  understanding  that  the  time 
will  not  bp  charc-^d  t-j  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Ob  ►•ction,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
ca.;  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  JOTTNSON  of  Texsis.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a  -.  'iT-anLmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  qti<irjm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  urge  in  all  sincerity  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  vote  in  a  few  minutes 
to  override  the  President's  veto.  I  do 
this  in  the  face  of  a  rather  intemperate 
veto  message,  which  recites  on  its  first 
pa^e,  with  respect  to  the  ways  that  we 
have  voted: 

Such  fiscal  and  legislative  responsibility, 
and  particularly  the  bill's  basic  \infalmess 
and  the  discrimination  that  would  perpet- 
uate, offend  all  thinking  citizens,  Federal 
employees  among  them,  and  make  this  leg- 
islation entirely  unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
Uiiited  States  charges  that  the  bUl  is 
discriminatory.  One  of  the  reasoiis  why 
he  says  it  is  discriminatory  is  that  the 
postal  field  service  workers  are  given  a 
pay  increase  of  8  8  percent,  while  those 
in  the  higher  grades  in  the  Government 
service  drop  down  to  5.7  percent.  What 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  is  the 
fact  that  5.7  percent  for  a  grade  8  civil 
service  worker  amounts  to  an  increase 
of  $1,000  a  year,  which  the  President 
believes  is  discriminatory  against  the 
higher  paid  worker. 

While  in  the  top  step  the  level  for  the 
po^^tal  field  service  is  an  8.8  increase, 
to  many  it  means  only  $430.  Let  us 
look  and  see  what  the  $430  amounts  to. 
This  is  the  exact  raise  that  more  than 
1  million  of  our  Federal  employees  will 
receive;  400,000  are  in  the  letter  carrier 
grade,  and  the  other  600,000  are  in  the 
classified  service.  The  total  increase  in 
the  ca.se  of  letter  carriers,  after  7  years  of 
service — and  that  is  as  high  as  the  letter 
carrier  can  go  in  his  lifetime — will 
amount  to  $430  a  year.  This  amounts 
to  $35  a  month  by  way  of  an  increase. 
If  we  deduct  20  percent  for  taxes  on  the 
$35  a  month  that  he  has  to  pay  back  to 
Uncle  Sam.  $7  of  that  rai.se  is  already 
ab.^orbed;  $2.28  of  that  $35  is  absorbed 
bv  the  retirement  fund  contribution;  $12 
a  month  will  be  required  for  the  health 
insurance  program,  which  Congress 
unanimously  voted  at  the  urging  of  the 
late  Senator  Neuberger  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  OfHce  and  Civil 
Service  [Mr.  Johnston].  The  deduc- 
tions that  occur  monthly  as  a  result  of 
the  $35  per  month  increase  will  take 
$21  28  out  of  the  $35  per  month  increase, 
leavln:-  a  take-home  pay  of  $13.72  a 
mo  11  III. 


It  is  true  that  these  benefits  are  given 
to  our  postal  workers  and  to  the  civil 
service  workers.  However,  the  steel  set- 
tlement and  other  industrial  settlements 
that  are  made  in  favor  of  industrial 
workers'  contracts  include  these  fringe 
benefits.  Those  workers  are  not  charged, 
as  we  charge  our  employees,  for  health 
insurance  or  for  retirement.  It  is  a  part 
of  their  fringe  package.  We  require  our 
employees  to  pay  for  it,  as  we  should. 
The  take-home  pay  against  which  the 
President  rails  in  his  blistering  veto 
message  to  us  amounts,  so  far  as  1  mil- 
lion workers  are  concerned,  to  $13  72  a 
month.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  The  starting  grade 
for  a  letter  carrier  in  our  biggest  cities 
in  the  United  States  is  less  than  we  pay 
these  fine  young  men  who  serve  us  as 
page  boys.  If  Senators  will  check  on  the 
matter,  they  will  find  that  these  men  in 
the  ix>6tal  service,  with  famibes,  living 
in  big  cities,  trying  to  maintain  a  home, 
are  paid  less  per  year — $4,035  a  year  in 
the  starting  grade  of  grade  4,  and  that 
is  where  we  find  a  great  many  of  them — 
than  we  pay  our  fine  young  page  boys. 

They  are  paid  $400  less  than  the  city 
of  New  York  pays  its  garbage  collectors. 
We  cannot  have  a  Federal  service  or  a 
career  service  "with  responsible  Federal 
employees  under  those  conditions  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  vote  to  override 
the  veto. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  How  does  the  time 
stand.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  9  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  opFwnents  have  20  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  very  temperate  and 
restrained  person.  He  is  a  man  who 
talks  in  gentle  terms  and  in  gentle  spirit. 
When  one  of  the  press  columnists  stated 
that  the  President  angrily  vetoed  the  bill, 
it  was  certainly  a  departure  from  the 
fact.  I  am  afraid  that  whoever  said 
that  mistook  conviction  for  anger.  The 
very  fact  that  this  is  a  slightly  testy 
message  is  only  further  proof  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  a 
deep  conviction  about  the  bill,  and  ut- 
tered that  conviction  in  terms  everyone 
could  understand. 

Notwithstanding  everything  that  has 
been  said  on  the  floor,  the  postal  increase 
average  in  this  bill  for  550.000  workers 
is  8.35  percent.  That  is  the  record.  We 
can  use  figures  like  7 '2  percent  and 
phrases  like  fringe  benefits,  but  I  am 
talking  about  the  average.  The  bill  pro- 
vides an  average  increase  of  8.35  percent 
for  a  total  of  $248  million;  for  the  classi- 
fied service,  $452  million;  for  the  agri- 
cultural workers  and  Foreign  Service 
workers,  an  additional  amount.  The  net 
total  is  $746  million. 

The  basis  for  the  President's  approval 
is  eightfold  or  tenfold.  First  is  the  im- 
pact on  the  budget.  What  we  are  doing, 
of  coui*sq,  is  cutting  off  the  dog's  tail  a 
little  at  a  time.  In  January  the  Presi- 
dent estimated  a  surplus  of  $4.2  billion. 


We   did   not   provide   the   revenues   he 
asked,  so  take  ofT  $700  million. 

The  pay  increase  impact  will  be  $700 
million  the  first  year,  so  take  off  $700 
million. 

If  we  approve  H.R.  10.  take  off  another 
$400  million. 

If  we  approve  school  aid.  the  impact  in 
the  first  year  will  be  $300  million 

If  the  President  finally  signs  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bill,  take  off  another  $300  mil- 
lion— althou'-:h  the  Senate  figure  was 
$500  million  above  the  budget. 

In  the  Defense  appropriation,  there  is 
a  writeup  of  $665  million.  However,  it 
has  no  impact  so  far  as  the  1961  budget 
is  concerned. 

On  mtemational  health,  take  off  $100 
million. 

On  housing,  take  ofT,  roughly,  alto- 
gether. $900  million. 

What  has  happened  to  the  $4  2  billion 
surplus  which  was  to  be  applied  to  t^e 
$290  billion  debt?  It  will  have  been 
whittled  to  $200  million,  and  we  are  not 
through  yet. 

If  Senators  think  that  that  will  not 
have  an  impact  upon  the  economy  of 
this  country  in  the  months  ahead,  I  am 
airaid  we  are  badly  mistaken. 

Senators  speak  about  the  inequities 
in  the  bill.  First,  the  increase  Is  8  3  per- 
cent in  the  GS-1  grade;  5  7  percent  in 
the  GS-18  grade.  I  wonder  what  has 
happened  to  the  bill  we  passed  long  ago 
to  preserve  incentives  In  government? 
In  proportion  to  one's  competence,  skill, 
and  ambition,  he  was  to  be  rewarded. 
This  bill  makes  mincemeat  out  of  that. 
Second,  the  increases  are  the  greatest 
In  the  positions  where  the  Government 
pay  exceeds  the  Industry  pay.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  national  average  for  general 
stenographers,  in  30  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, is  $3,849  a  year.  Under  the  bill,  in 
grade  GS-3.  the  pay  will  not  be  $3,849; 
it  will  be  $4,075. 

In  the  postal  field  service,  the  pay  will 
be  $4,800  a  year,  which  means  $1,000 
more. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI 
is  as  right  as  Punch  when  he  speaks 
about  the  Federal  Government  pirating 
employees  away  from  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

What  about  other  Inequities?  It  is 
amazing  to  learn  that  under  the  bill  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  will  get  more  money  than 
the  Administrator  or  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  like  to  say 
that  it  was  not  hastily  drawn.  Yet  it 
had  only  1  day's  consideration  in  the 
committee.  That  is  the  record  on  this 
particular  bill.  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  It. 

Other  inequities?  The  bill  provides 
for  county  and  community  committee- 
men— 15,000  of  them — who  will  get 
health  benefits,  retirement  benefits,  and 
so  forth.  It  has  been  said  that  they  come 
under  various  acts.  Let  us  look.  Those 
15,000  committeemen  take  no  oath.  All 
other  Federal  employees  take  the  oath. 
The  committeemen  are  not  subject  to 
the  Hatch  Act.  no  matter  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  says.  So  the  bill 
provides    for    15,000    persons    who    can 
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carry  on  their  ix)litical  activities,  al- 
though other  Government  personnel 
cannot.  Those  committeemen  are  not 
subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act;  they  are 
elected  by  farmer  committees.  They  are 
not  subject  to  any  laws  on  tenure  or 
hours  of  work  or  salaries.  This  is  a 
beautiful  precedent,  since  they  are 
brought  into  the  bill  because  a  part  of 
their  salary  comes  out  of  the  Federal  till. 
I  warn  the  Senate  now  that  highway 
workers,  working  for  the  States  which 
get  some  of  their  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  will  be  on  the  Federal 
doorstep  asking  for  retirement  and 
health  benefits,  and  all  the  rest  that 
goes  with  them. 

We  are  setting  a  precedent  in  the  bill 
which  will  rise  to  haunt  us.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  have  to  take  care  of  living 
costs.  Since  the  1st  of  June  1958.  there 
was  a  10  percent  pay  increase;  but  liv- 
ing costs  went  up  only  2.1  percent. 

The  general  pay  increase  for  Govern- 
ment workers  was  from  17 '2  to  20  per- 
cent, and  the  living  costs  went  up  only 
11  percent. 

Something  has  been  said  about  indus- 
try rates.  Let  us  see.  There  is  no  guess- 
work about  this.  In  the  bill,  the  hiring 
rate  for  clerks  and  earners  goes  up  15 »2 
cents  an  hour.  For  regular  clerks  and 
carriers,  the  rate  goes  up  18  cents  an 
hour.  The  maximum  rate  for  clerks 
and  carriers  goes  up  21  cents  an  hour. 
Let  us  look  at  the  industry  rates: 
Did  industrial  workers  get  a  15 '2 -cent 
increase?  Did  they  get  an  18-cent  in- 
crease? Did  they  get  a  21 -cent  in- 
crease? The  railroad  engineers  got  an 
increase  of  U  cents-plus  over  a  period 
of  17  months;  600,000  off-train  workers, 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
emergency  board  created  by  the  Presi- 
dent, would  get  an  increase  of  5  cents 
an  hour.  The  steel  increase  was  roughly 
9>2  cents  an  hour,  and  it  will  not  begin 
until  December,  with  8>2  cents  an  hour 
more  provided,  beginning  in  October 
1961. 

The  whole  1959  average  was  9  cents  an 
hour.  But  the  bill  provides  15^2  cents. 
18  cents,  and  21  cents.  Is  it  any  wonder 
the  President  said  the  bill  was  hastily 
drawn?  Is  it  any  wonder  he  said  the 
bill  was  indefensible?  Is  It  any  wonder 
he  said  it  could  not  be  justified?  The 
President  of  the  United  States  was  on 
good  ground. 

Do  not  forget.  This  increase  will  be 
from  now  on.  It  will  be  $750  million  a 
year.  It  is  like  that  old  song:  "Not  just 
for  today,  not  just  for  a  day,  but  for 
always." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota talked  about  that  sum  being 
known  to  the  Budget  Bureau.  Would 
it  not  have  been  something  if  he  could 
have  achieved  his  ambition  and  gone  to 
occupy  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 
What  might  we  suppose  would  have  been 
the  first  thing  he  would  have  done?  He 
would  have  called  up  the  Budget  Di- 
rector to  see  where  he  was,  to  keep 
things  on  track. 

Incidentally,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota said  that  Eisenhower  will  go 
down  as  the  great  vetoing  President. 
Oh.  is  that  so?     Let  us  see.     Franklin 


Roosevelt  had  631  vetoes;  Truman  had 
250;  and  up  to  date  Mr.  Eisenhower  has 
had  160.  It  is  so  easy  to  generalize  and 
throw  these  statements  about.  But  this 
Is  the  record.  Somebody  must  have 
raised  the  question  In  connection  wath 
this  bill,  so  just  to  make  certain  Sen- 
ators win  know  where  to  find  It.  on  page 
21  of  the  hearings  they  will  find  the 
veto  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  do  not  un- 
derstand how  we  could  have  given  the 
Department  of  Labor  $1  million  last 
year,  have  them  earmark  $500,000,  di- 
rect them  to  make  a  study  of  comparable 
wages  In  Industry  and  government,  and 
to  submit  the  report  by  September. 
What  are  we  going  to  do?  It  Is  an  In- 
elegant but  American  expression:  We 
are  going  to  thumb  our  noses  at  what  we 
did  last  year  and  kiss  $500,000  down 
the  drain  because  we  are  not  willing 
to  wait  until  the  report  comes  In. 

What  ^re  we  asking  the  President  to 
do?  We  are  asking  the  President  to 
Ignore  what  we  have  told  him  to  do. 
That  Is  a  great  business.  It  Is  no  wonder 
he  had  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  on 
this  subject,  when  he  finally  vetoed  the 
bin. 

Oh,  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  there  are  many 
things  to  be  said  about  It.  but  of  course 
time  win  not  permit. 

One  other  thing:  After  spending  and 
spending.  It  seems  that  we  propose  to 
let  the  President  grovel  around  to  find 
where  the  revenue  shall  come  from. 

I  offered  the  postal  rate  bill  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill,  but  It  was  voted 
down  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  President,  how^  would  you  like  to 
be  sitting  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  a  body  16  blocks  away  spend  money 
like   water,    and   then,   when   you   said, 
"Please   give   me   a   little    revenue,"    be 
told,  in  effect,  "The  devU  with  you.    You 
find  It  wherever  you   can."     Certainly 
that  Is  not  a  pretty  picture,  in  my  book. 
Mr.  President,  the  total  national  In- 
come for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  Is 
estimated  by  the  Indicators  at  $402  bil- 
lion;   personal    consumption    expendi- 
tures. $321  billion.    What  do  we  think 
would  happen  if  the  consumption  cost — 
the  living  cost — went  up  1  percent  on 
$321    binion   of    consumption   expendi- 
tures— or    $3,200     mUlion.    4    times    the 
amount  called  for  by  this  bill?   And  for 
what?     For  2'2   percent  of  the  entire 
labor  force.    Today  the  country's  labor 
force  Is  roughly  73  minion.     This  bin 
affects  1.600,000 — or  2' 2  percent  of  that 
labor  force.    The  bin  calls  for  $750  mn- 
llon  for  them.     Mr.   President,  do   we 
trifle  now  with  the  stabUity  of  the  coun- 
try's economy?     If  we  rock  It  by  1  per- 
cent, we  Shan  have  placed  on  all  the 
famines  in  the  country  an  additional 
burden   to  the  extent  of   $3   billion.  4 
times  the  amount  involved  in  this  blU; 
and  If  there  were  an  increase  of  2  per- 
cent. It  would  be  8  times  the  amount 
of  money  involved  in  this  blU. 

In  our  conference  the  other  day,  I 
said  I  am  becoming  Increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  cost-price  squeeze  In 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  where  do  you  think 
this  money  will  come  from,  finally?    It 


will  come  out  of  production,  and  no- 
where else.  "When  we  make  it  so  dlflBcult 
for  the  producers  of  goods  and  services, 
and  then  add  the  spirited  competition 
from  abroad,  by  means  of  the  imports 
of  shoes,  automobnes.  and  fabricated 
steel,  we  are  playing  with  a  little  bundle 
of  dynamite  If  we  put  these  additional 
burdens  on  the  economy,  unless  they  are 
completely  justified. 

One  other  thing  about  all  the  untoward 
sentiments  which  were  expressed  in  re- 
gard to  the  President's  references  to 
pressure.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  In  this  man's  town. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  how  much 
time  remains  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  con- 
tains a  provision  which  marks  out  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government — called 
the  District  of  Columbia:  and  the  Con- 
gress has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
.seat  of  government.  Perhaps  one  won- 
ders why  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
were  so  wise.  There  was  a  reason  for 
that  provision,  for  when  one  of  the  early 
Congresses  met  In  Philadelphia,  it  was 
so  beset  by  soldiers  who  were  clamor- 
ing for  land  grants  and  for  other  con- 
siderations, that  finally  it  was  necessary 
to  pro\ide  that  the  seat  of  government 
Shan  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
legislative  branch;  and  It  has  been  so 
from  that  day  to  this. 

No  one  ob.-ects  to  having  any  groups 
petition  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  But  sometimes  that  can 
go  a  nttle  too  far.  I  do  not  quarrel,  for 
I  know  the  gentlemen  who  are  Interested 
In  this  bin.  Why.  Mr.  President,  Jerry 
Keating  Is  one  of  my  best  friends.  I 
have  been  at  postal  workers  meetings 
with  him.  Believe  me,  it  is  no  easy  chore 
for  the  minority  leader  to  stand  here  to- 
day and  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  hold  up 
the  hand  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  but  the  minority  leader  does  so 
because  he  believes  the  national  interest 
supervenes  the  group  Interest.  That  Is 
the  reason  for  this  appeal  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  often  wondered: 
Suppose  the  Army  lobbied  us;  .suppose 
the  Navy  lobbied  us:  suppose  the  Air 
Force  lobbied  us  It  may  be  said  they 
are  under  contract,  and  that  their  free- 
dom Is  nmited  by  their  enlistment.  But 
who  shan  say  how  far  that  might  go 
someday  and  then  we  would  get  Into 
real  difficulty.  But  I  shaU  not  put  the 
matter  on  that  ground. 

I  simply  say  I  think  this  bill  was  hastily 
drawn.    It  contains  many  Inequities. 

Therefore.  I  believe  the  President's 
veto  should  be  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
GRUENiNGl  desires  to  speak  for  2  min- 
utes; therefore,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  him. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  for  7 
vears  we  have  been  told  by  the  White 
House  what  legislating  we  could  do  and 
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what  letnslatinEj  we  could  not  do.  Dur- 
ing the  86'h  Congress,  in  uhich  I  have 
serv^-d  ir.  th-  Ser.a'e  for  the  first  time,  I 
have  noted  .ii:ain  ,\nd  again  that,  without 
except:  >:;,  'V':'  h.ive  been  told  by  the 
Pre^^ident  of  '.h  In*'"!  -tales  what  we 
could  not  do  :n  :v  ;i:  i  '  legislation  for 
a;ri>orts.  for  highways,  for  aid  to  schools, 
for  classroom  construction,  for  aid  for 
teachers'  salaries,  for  housing,  for  aid  to 
small  business,  for  area  redevelopment, 
for  antipollution  control,  for  public 
works,  and  for  resource  and  conservation 
development.  The  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  these  vital  fields  have  been 
slighted  ar.d  impaired  by  veto  or  threat 
of  veto. 

We  are  now  being  told  what  we  cannot 
pay  to  our  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  time  for  the 
Congress  to  resume  its  legislative  func- 
tion. 

I  intend  to  d  »  m;.  part  by  voting  to 
cv.rr.i-  tr.>^  I-^  -  -,;dent's  veto.  I  hope 
th:.-;  cxx;.  w;.;  .;  :::  the  House  of  Repre- 
.^'^i.tat:'.  ■  s  ;n  overriding  this  veto  by  an 
innpressive  majority 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
'::.an;mou.s  con.sent  that  I  may  yield  one- 
half  a  min'ite  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dar-.oa  Mr  Case!,  in  order  to  permit 
him  to  request  that  an  insertion  be  made 
m  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
fbection.  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
ki  'a  n.<iv  proceed  for  one-half  a  minute. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
P;  1  1  ;.-  I  have  received  numerous 
telecr.ms  and  letters  in  regard  to  this 

In  res>>n.se.  I  have  stated  in  my  letter 


needs  and  when  the  country  Is  plagued  with 
the  Inflation  problem.  Poasibly  a  bUl  can 
be  worked  out  that  wUl  not  be  quite  mo 
expensive. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  Cask, 
\  U.S.  Senator. 
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Ahtedeen,  S.  Dak.,  June  30.  I960. 
Hon.   Francis  Case. 
Senate   Office   Building. 
W(i.thington,  D.C.: 

It  la  Imperative  that  you  vote  to  override 
the  veto  of  H.R.  9883. 

N.FJ».0.  Local  9S. 


ABXJLDXxif.  S.  Dak.,  June  30.  1960. 
Hon.    Francis   Case. 
Senate   Offi.ce   Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  South  Dakota  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Internal  Revenue  Em- 
ployees  and  their  families  refipectfully  re- 
quest your  cooperation  In  overriding  the 
veto  of  the  pay  raise  bill.  AfRrmatlve  action 
on  your  part  will  be  appreciated. 

Eli.    Lo&ACKER. 

President.  Unit  No.  8  of  NAIRE. 


I  'elt  that  the  Increases  over  such  a  broad 
range  of  Feder«il  salaries  would  be  Inflation- 
ary unless  clearly  shown  otherwise.  The 
additional  cost  to  the  Treasury  was  esti- 
mated u:  J "40  million  each  year  from  now 
on. 

All  things  considered.  It  did  not  seem 
wise  to  me  to  commit  such  additional  funds 
until  the  study  that  Is  being  made  on  Fed- 
eral salaries  has  been  completed. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  my  letter  and 
the  telegrams  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Th-  ■  bemg  no  objection,  the  letter 
ana  th  : 'legrams  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  DC,  June  30,  1960. 
Mr   George  W   Couchun, 
Mr   George  E   Muser, 
Mr    Walter  L.  Klinkel, 
Local  No.  1010. 
De  Smet  Post  Olfice  Clerks, 
£*•■  :,"'ft.  S.  Dak. 

l>h.Aa  Prikn^s;  ThanJk  you  for  your  letter 
relative  to  my  vote  on  the  Federal  pay  raise 
bill. 

I  felt  that  the  Increases  over  such  a  broad 
range  of  Federal  salaries  would  be  Inflation- 
ary unless  clearly  shown  otherwise.  The  ad- 
ditional cc«t  to  the  Treasury  was  estimated 
at  $746  million  each  year  from  now  on. 

All  things  considered.  It  did  not  seem  wise 
to  me  to  commit  such  additional  funds  un- 
til the  study  that  Is  being  made  on  Federal 
salaries  has  been  completed.  It  Is  due  in 
September. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our 
Federal  employees,  but  also  with  the  state 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  at  a  time  when  we 
must    spend    more    money    for    our    defense 


ABCkiwtN.  S  Dak  ,  July  1.  1960. 
Hon.  Francis  Case. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Postal  pay  raise  long  overdue,  we  expect 
your  Tote  to  override. 

ROBRRT  G    McOaRRT, 

President.  National  A.^i-iociation  of  Let- 
ter Carriers,  Branch  502. 

WiKWRR.  S  Dak..  June  30.  I960. 
Hon.  Francis  Case, 
U.S.   Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa-ihington.  DC  : 

We  urge  you  to  vote  to  override  the  veto 
of  the  Government  employee  pay  bill. 

Kmpix>tixs    or    the    Winner     Post 
OmcE. 


Siorx  Falls.  S.  Dak  ,  June  30.  1960. 
Senator  Francis  Case, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge  you  override  President's  veto  of  H  R. 
9883. 

Ward  Pratt. 


'    Menno.  S.  Dak.,  June  30,  1960. 
Senator   Francis   Case, 
Senate   Office   Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

We   would   appreciate  your   vote  to  over- 
ride veto  of  postal  pay  bill. 

Art    Suess, 

B.      J.     AlSXKBSXT. 
R.   J     LjkNCHOLZ, 

W.  J.  Bender, 

Postal  Employees. 


Rapid  Cttt,  S.  Dak.,  June  30.  1960. 
Senator   Francis   Case. 
Senate   Office   Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Would  appreciate  support  to  override  veto 
of   postal    employees    pay  raise. 
Respectfully, 

Rot  Cramer, 
President.  Local  760.  NSJ>.O.C. 


Parkston,  S.  Dak.,  June  30.  1960. 
Hon.  Francis  Case, 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Wa.^hington,  D  C: 

It  would  be  deeply  appreciated  If  you  will 
support  the  override  and  pass  bill  H  R  9883. 
We  prefer  to  accept  the  bill  as  passed  by 
Congress  rather  than  risk  not  having  any 
salary  legislation  this  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.    C     BfRNARO. 

I    H.  Maxwell, 
p    f.  kurtenbach, 
Ed  N.  Grosz, 
G.  J.  KOrn.. 

L.    J.    GlTKXIBEW, 

J.  E.  MuHs, 


Mitchell,  S   Dak.,  June  30,  1960. 
Senator  Francis  Case, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  vote  to  override  veto  of  H.R.  9883. 
Post  Omci  Clerks  awd  Carriers. 


Btresforo,  3.  Dak..  June  30,  1990. 
Senator  Francis  Case. 
Washington,  DC: 

Please  consider  override  vntr  ■-r-.   rr.v  V 
Eighteen  Postaj-  i-MPUi  Th.t.^. 


Watertoww.  B.  Dak..  June  30, 1960. 
Senator  Francis  Case, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.: 

Urgently  request  your  support  to  orerrlde 
veto  of  HR  9683. 

Postal  Clools  ako  Cark     r 

St.  Paul,  Minw  .  July  1, 1960. 
Hon  Francis  Cask. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC: 

Please  vote  to  override  veto  of  Federal  em- 
ployees pay  bill.  H  R.  9883. 

Robert  Wadtke. 
Jesse  R<jberson. 
Anthont   Markowski. 
Fred  Casscl. 
Employees    at    St.   Paul  Post   Office 
Terminal  Section. 


St.  Paitl,  liiicx..  July  1,  l»tO. 
Hon  Francis  Case. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington..  DC: 

Please    vote    to    override    veto    of    Federal 
employees    pay    bill.    H.R.    9883. 

Walter    Hartmah. 
Osorcx  Walker. 
Lbonaro  Conwat. 
Edward   Buckley, 
Employees    at    St     Paul    Post    Office 
Terminal  Section. 


ST.  Paul.  Mikk..  July  1. 1960. 
Hon  Francis  Case. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Wa.thlngton,  DC: 

Please    vote    to    override    veto    of    Federal 
employees  pay  bill.  H  R.  9883. 

JOKN  DOLAN. 

HnLMAW  .Schuettk. 
Bernard   RUBEXSTEOr, 
Slokn  Sullewolo. 
Employees   at   St.   Paul  Post   Office 
Termtnal  Section. 


8t.  Paxtl.  MiMH  .  July  1, 1960. 

Hon.  Francis  Case, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C: 
Please    vote    to    override    veto    of    Federal 

employees  pay  bUl,   HR    9883 

Wa!-^"     Kv       -on, 
Mep.r         !  i  •       ►  r, 
James  Micland, 

FLOTD     AjISESSOIf, 

Employees   at    St.   Paul   Post   Office 
TermirMl  Section. 


St.  Paul,  Minn..  July  1, 19*0. 
Hon.  P'RANCis  Cask. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  vote  to  override  veto  of  Federal  em- 
ployees' pay  bill. 

F  HoppE, 
E  Stein, 

B    I.ARSON. 

P.  C.  Fkikst, 
Employees  of  St.  Paul  Post  Office.  Ter- 
wiinal  Section. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  1. 1960. 
Hon.  Francis  Case, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Please  vote  to  override  veto  of  Federal  em- 
ployees'pay  bill,  H  R  9883 

Ed  NncEowicz, 
Curtis  Tjoswold. 
Stanley     Moncha, 
Rudy  Ludeman, 
Employees  at  St.  Paul  Post  Office.  Tet' 
minal  Section. 


Brooklyn,  H.Y.,  July  1, 1960. 
Senator  Francis  Case, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  you  vote  override  Presiden- 
tial veto  Federal  pay  raise. 

/  Joseph  Shumack. 

New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


Washington,  DC.  June  30. 1960. 
Senator  Francis  Case. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  to  override 
the  Presidential  veto  of  HJl.  9883  relative 
to  salary  Increase  for  postal  and  Federal  em- 
ployees. We  are  voicing  the  unanimous  de- 
sire of  our  membership  In  Federal  Govern- 
ment employment  for  a  muchly  deserved  and 
long-delayed  salary  Increase. 

iNTERNATIaNAL     ASSOCIATION     OF 

Fire  ?  icHTERi^, 
William  B  Bunt,  President. 
John  C.  Kabachus, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


Washington,  DC,  June  30. 1960. 
Senator  Francis  Case. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  respectfully  request  your  support  of 
motion  to  override  veto  of  HJi.  9883,  the 
postal  and  Federal  employees'  pay  bill.  The 
bin  was  enacted  by  substantial  majorities 
In  both  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
after  thort:)Ugh  and  lengthy  consideration 
and  following  extensive  committee  hearings. 
Every  argument  advanced  In  the  veto  mes- 
sage was  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  S<H-vlce  and  rejected  by  large 
majorities.  We  believe  the  facts  warrant  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  the  objections 
of  the  President  notwithstanding. 

N.ATioNAL   Federation   op 

Post  OmcE  Clerks, 
J.  Clike  House. 

President. 
E.  C.  HAixjnCK. 

Legislative  Director. 

W.^SHTNCTON,  D.C.  July  1. 1960. 
Senator  Francis  Case, 
United  States  Senate,  Wa.thington.  DC  : 

Great  Indignation  has  been  caused  among 
the  postal  employees  of  the  Nation  by  the 
harsh  and  Intemperate  tone  of  the  Presl- 
den'ts  veto  message.  The  postal  and  Federal 
employees  have  been  seeking  a  fair  adjust- 
ment In  their  pay.  We  regret  that  appar- 
ently the  President  has  been  misled  by  his 
advisers.  American  citizens  should  be  able 
to  expect  that  the  facts  or  conclusions  pre- 
senteid  by  executive  departments  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Nation  should  be 
presented  In  an  objective  manner  and 
should  be  exact  In  detail.  Unfortunately 
this  Is  not  the  case  In  the  statements  fur- 
nished to  the  President  for  use  In  the 
veto  message. 

We  have  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  com- 
mittees In  both  Houses  that  Government 
workers  are  far  behind  workers  In  private 
Industry  when  it  oomes  to  pay.  Those  op- 
posing the  pay  Increase  have  not  success- 
fuUy  disputed  this  fact.  In  the  last  12  years 
Government  employees  have  received  only 
four    Increases    while    those    in    private    In- 
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dustry  have  received  11.  The  alleged  In- 
equities in  Government  pay  have  never  been 
successfully    described    or    explained. 

We  urge  you  on  behalf  of  all  letter  carriers 
in  America  to  vote  to  override  the  veto  of 
H.R.  9883. 

William  D.  Doherty,  Belhesda,  Md  ; 
Jerome  J.  Keating,  Alexandria,  Va.; 
Peter  J.  CahUl,  Lexington,  Mass.;  R.  B. 
Kj-emers,  Arlington,  Va.;  John  H.  Sul- 
livan. Portland,  Maine;  Philip  Lepper, 
New  York,  N.Y  ;  Andrew  F.  Baker, 
Austin,  Tex.;  J.  Stanly  Lewis.  Bur- 
bank,  Calif.;  Dean  E  Sovems,  Denver, 
Colo.;  James  H.  Bademacher,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Charles  N.  Coyle.  Portland. 
Greg.;  John  W.  Schmidt,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  James  C.  Stocker.  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
George  A.  Bang,  Arlington.  Va.; 
Thonaas  H.  Gerrfity.  East  Orange,  N.J  ; 
Louis  F.  Seeback.  Brooklyn,  NY.; 
Martin  F.  Kalbow.  Chicago,  111  ;  James 
P.  Deely,  Arlington,  Va.;  Carl  J.  Sax- 
senmeler,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Ed  F. 
Bennlng,  Springfield,  111.;  Nelson  E. 
Sundermeler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  40  seconds 
to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEEL  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  this  afternoon, 
and  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  priorities  and 
the  set  of  values  involved  in  this  case. 

I  am  disturbed  that  there  should  be 
so  much  concern  over  a  salary  increase 
of  $400  or  $500  to  one  who  earns  it,  but 
no  great  concern  over  an  increase  of 
$4  billion  in  interest  charges. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  put  fli'st 
things  first  we  should  have  no  difficulty 
resolving  this  problem 

We  note  with  concern  that  there  have 
been  mounting  increases  at  the  White 
House  and  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
It  is  these  that  are  responsible  for  the 
statement  today  that  we  cannot  pay  the 
living  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  assign  the 
proper  values  and  priorities  to  these  fac- 
tors in  the  American  economy,  and  that 
we  vote  to  override  the  Presidents  veto. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  issues  confronting  us 
here  are  very  simple. 

I  believe  every  Senator  has  already 
made  up  his  mind  in  regard  to  how  he 
will  vote. 

All  of  us  are  dealing  with  a  group  of 
dedicated  and  hard-working  Americans 
who  perform  vital  tasks  under  great  diffi- 
culties. They  are  the  Government  work- 
ers. Without  this  group,  good  govern- 
ment and  efficient  government  could 
never  function  in  our  country.  These 
workers,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  good  judgment  of  the 
Congress  as  to  the  wage  scale  that  shall 
be  set.  They  do  not  have  the  power, 
they  do  not  have  the  authority,  to  exer- 
cise great  economic  pressures  in  order  to 
better  their  own  conditions  and  their 
status  in  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  swayed  by  the 
strong  language  that  has  t>een  used 
against  the  proposal  to  better  the  eco- 
nomic lot  of  these  hard-working  people 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  in  the  lower 
pay  grades.  I  think  the  important  con- 
sideration is  whether  we  shaJl  make  con- 
ditions sufficiently  attractive  to  draw  into 
the  Government  service,  and  to  main- 


tain in  the  US.  Grovemment  service,  the 

h ighe  :  t  v; ^   o f  A. m  f  r- : ,  ;  n 

I  rt>vd  an  a;-Ucle  tlv,';  m-''-':";e  which 
said  that  even  when  t>  >  pa-  ra  ses  were 
p--t!'t<-<i  '  vt!.  '.'  the  veto  should  be  over- 
].  •;,'    .M  ::,jf  .'-alary  of  the  postal 

worker — his     actual     take-home     pay — 
would  be  less  than  S75  a  week. 

I  am  going  to  vote  to  ovenide  this 
veto.  I  am  going  to  vote  to  oveiTide  it 
because  I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
good  government,  because  I  believe  it  is 
a  matter  of  simple  justice,  because  I 
think  it  is  the  wise  course  for  our 
country. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     On  this 
vote,   under  the  Constitution,   the  yeas 
and  nays  are  required.     The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Chair  re- 
state the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding  ? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
underetand,  a  "yea"  vote  is  a  vote  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill;  a  "nay" 
vote  is  against  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  anFwered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  2701 


Aiken 

AUolt 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Brunsdale 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

B>-rd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cape hart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case.  N.J. 

Case,  S  Dak. 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Cooi>er 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

EUender 

Engle 

Krvln 


Fong 

Frear 

Kulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Green 

Gruening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hmska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lauscbe 

Long,  HawaU 

Long.  La. 

Lusk 

McCarthy 

McClcUan 

McGee 

McNamara 


Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murray 

Muskie 

O'Mahoney 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Koberuson 

Russell 

SaltonstaU 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Sma  tilers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

SteniUs 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

Williams.  Del. 

Vv'iUlams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  I i Jen- 
nings] is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin  1  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the 
objections  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding? 
Under  the  Constitution,  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  required.  The  clerk  w:'.]  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


i 
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1  -o-o 

1  .  »■  I  (  .  J 


Mr,  MANSFIELD  I  aniMMiic--  ir.a: 
the  St^nator  from  Misriouri  Mr  Hen- 
n:ngs:  is  absent  because  of  illness 

I  further  announce  th.ir.,  ;f  uv-->f:\t 
and  votmi,'.  the  Senator  frum  M.^-soun 
:  Mr   Henmn'-.s    w  'uld  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEI.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  lo'.va  [Mr.  Martin!  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
bu.smess. 

The  yesis  and  nays  resulted— yeas  74, 


nay.s  24    a,s 

follows: 

[No.  271] 
YEAS— 74 

Aiken 

Gore 

Monroney 

Allott 

Green 

Morse 

Anderson 

Gruenlng 

Moes 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Mundt 

BeaU 

Hartlce 

Murray 

Bible 

Hayden 

Mu.skie 

Butler 

Hill 

O'Maboney 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Cape  hart 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Carrol! 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Randolph 

Ca-sp   N  J 

Johnston.  S.C. 

Robertson 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Schoeppel 

Church 

Keating 

Scott 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Douglas 

Long,  Hawaii 

Symington 

Eastland 

Long.  lA. 

Talmadge 

EUender 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Engle 

McOee 

Williams.  N.it 

Fong 

McNamara 

Yar  borough' 

Frear 

Magnuson 

Young.  N.Dak 

Fulbrlght 

Mansfield 
NAYS— 24 

Bennett 

Dlrksen 

Lusk 

Bridges 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Brunsdale 

Krvln 

Morton 

Bush 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Holland 

Talmadge 

Case.  S.  Dale 

Hruska 

WlUlams.  Del. 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOnNG— 2 

Hennlngs 

Martin 

HR.  9417.  An   act  lor   the   relief  of   Harry 

Kalolan;  ^      ^    ^». 

HR.  9715.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    OtU 

Drlnkard;  ,   ,,. 

HR.  10152.  An   act  for   the  relief   of   Miss 

Marie  E.  Mark; 

H.R  10632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Spagnolettl; 

H.R  11128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hans 
J   V.  Tledemann  and  family. 

H.R.  11327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chaun- 
cey  A.  Ahalt; 

H.R  11420.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ferdi- 
nand Hofacker; 

HR.  11460.  An  act  foe  the  relief  of  Bdouard 

E.  Perret: 

H.R.  11545.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  31.  1949.  with  respect  to  payments  to 
Bernalillo  County.  N.  Mex..  for  furnishing 
hospital  care  for  certain  Indians; 

H.R.  11562.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Maritime  Museum  Association  of  San  Diego; 

HR  11756.  An  act  for   the  relief  of   Cato 

Bros..  Inc. 

HR.  1179:  \  ."t  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
on  the  US  '  irt  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  Judgment  on  the 
claim  of  Paul  Bernstein  against  the  United 
States; 

H  R  12398.  An  act  tar  the  relief  of  Erwln 
P   Mllspaugh; 

HR  12471.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Luclen  B.  Clark.  02051623.  MSC.  U.S.  Army; 
HR.  12476.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Esterllne;  and 

12617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
:ey  Delaney. 


H  R.  12398.  An  »ct  for  the  relief  of  Erwln 
P    MUspaugh;  ,   -,      ^ 

HR  12471.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Luclen  B    Clark.  02061623.  MSC,  U.S.  Army; 

H.R.  12476.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  H. 
Esterllne;   and  ,  „   w 

HR  12617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rob- 
ert Plnley  Delaney;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^  ^      , 

HR.  11546.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  31.  1949,  with  respect  to  paymenU 
to  Bernalillo  County.  N.  Mex..  for  furnUh- 
Ing  hospital  care  for  certain  Indians;  to  the 
Committee  on  Lph'^r  nnd   Public  Welfare. 


I    HR.  12 

m  Esterl 

-  -^     HR.  15 


The  pre.-td:n'G  officer.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeac  are  74,  the  nays  are  24. 
T-A-o-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  afflnnative, 
the  bill,  on  reconsideration,  is  passed, 
the  objections  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 


ME.-S.A'^-?:   F--R'  '^ 
A  massa^ije  from  li; 


THE  HOUSE 


House  of  Flepre- 
sentative.s.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
:  ■a;.:;:'  (.  rk-  announced  that  the 
U  \.-'-  r Ac:  ;•  -vd  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  2069    An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 

ilR  JJ-.i  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Chris- 
tine Pahrenbruch.  a  minor; 

H  R.  6084.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Butler 
Hyde; 

H.R  6709 
Kostelac; 

H.R.  6767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ray- 
mond Baurkot; 

H  R  7035.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hattle 
and  Joseph  Patrick,  Sr.,  and  for  the  legal 
guardian  of  Betty  Ann  Smith  and  the  legal 
guardian  of  Star.'«'v  Smith,  and  for  the  leeal 
guardian  of  Ja::.-v  E   Harris,  Jr.; 

H  R.  7618.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  P. 
Lambert  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Southeastern  Drilling 
C    r: 

H  R  '792  Kr.  act  for  the  relief  of  M...-:iii 
A  Miatandrea; 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mike  H. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  2069.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
H.  Presley; 

H.R  5284.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Christine  Pahrenbruch.  a  minor; 

H  R.  6084.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Butler 
Hyde; 

H  R.  6709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mike 
H.  Kostelac; 

HR.  6767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Baurkot; 

HR.  7035.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hattle 
and  Joseph  Patrick,  Sr.,  and  for  the  legal 
guardian  of  Betty  Ann  Smith  and  the  legal 
guardian  of  Stanley  Smith,  and  for  the  legal 
guardian  of  James  E.  Harris,  Jr.; 

HR.  7618.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H J». 
Lambert  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Southeastern  Drilling 
Corp.; 

H  R  7792.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martin 
A.  Mastandrea; 

HR  9417.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Kalolan; 

HR.  9715.  An  act  few  the  reUef  of  Otis 
Drlnkard; 

H  R.  10152.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mls« 
Marie  E.  Mark; 

HR.  10532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Car- 
melo Spagnolettl; 

H.R.  11128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Hans  J.  V.  Tledmann  and  family; 

H.R.  11327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chaun- 
cey  A.  Ahalt; 

H.R.  11420.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ferdi- 
nand Hofacker; 

H.R.  11460.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Edou- 
ard  E.  Perret; 

H.R.  11562.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Maritime  Museum  Association  of  San  Diego; 

HR.  11756.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cato 
Bros.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  11791.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of 
Paul  Bernstein  against  the  United  States; 


TEMPORARY    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  a  House 
joint  resolution  concerning  appropria- 
tion bills  that  he  desires  to  present.  I 
should  like  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time 
to  offer  that  resolution. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
corvsideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
778,  the  joint  resolution  making  tem- 
porary appropriations  for  the  months  of 

July  and  August.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  778). 
making  temporary  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  objection  to  its  immediate  consid- 
eration, but  only  to  make  the  record,  as 
these  bills  are  signed  by  the  President 
from  time  to  time,  the  joint  resolution 
will  have  no  application;  the  joint  res- 
olution is  intended  only  for  carryover 
purposes. 

Mr.  HAYDEIN.  It  would  carry  over  as 
to  the  operations  sr>ecifled.  and  when  the 
President  signs  any  one  of  the  bills  con- 
cerned, the  joint  resolution  will  no  longer 
apply  to  that  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  This  joint  resolution 
Is  the  usual  type,  in  order  to  make  pro- 
vision for  continuing  in  operation  the 
fimctlons  of  Government  for  which  an- 
nual appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1961 
have  not  been  enacted.  The  joint  reso- 
lution will  continue  its  function  until 
August  31.  1960. 

The  Joint  resolution  covers  the  follow- 
ing appropriation  bills:  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1961;  Gen- 
eral Government  Matters  Appropriation 
Act.  1961;  Independent  Offices  Appropri- 
ation Act.  1961;  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1961;  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Appropriation  Act,  1961;  Military 
Construction   Appropriation    Act.    1961; 


Mutual  Security  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1961;  Public  Works 
Appropriation  Act,  1961;  Departments  of 
State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1961; 
and  tlie  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act.  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  oi^en  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  778) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  thiid  time,  and  passed. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1961— CONFER- 
ENCE   RE2>ORT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stxnnis]  has  a  confer- 
ence report  that  is  ncoicontroversial 
which  he  wishes  to  present.  I  think  it 
can  be  disposed  of  in  a  relatively  short 
time.  Then  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton tMr.  Magnuson]  has  a  conference 
report  that  is  very  important  and  I 
understand  it  is  also  noncontroversial 
and  can  be  disposed  of  within  a  short 
time.  First  we  should  like  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  conference  report  on  the 
military  construction  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  ^H.R  12231)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and 


for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  repKJrt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gruentng  in  the  chair > .  The  report  will 
be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

•For  conference  repwrt,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today,  p.  15455,  Congres- 
sional Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port is  unanimous  and  is  signed  by  all 
conferees.    I  ask  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  I  support  en- 
tirely the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  The  conference  report  was 
unanimously  agreed  to.  It  was  arrived 
at  after  about  6  hours  of  labor.  I  beheve 
it  is  a  proper  report  for  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  rep>ort  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  showing 
the  amount  of  the  budget  estimate,  the 
amounts  contained  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  versions,  atnd  the  final 
amount  for  each  item  in  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Approprialiont  for  military  eon*trueiion.  fiscal  year  1961,  shounng  1960  appropriation*, 

1961  esltmntri',  and  crmgrfssional  action 


Title 


m 


DEPARTMKNT  Or  THE  ARMT 

Military  (<on«tnirtlon.  .Kr.ny 

Miiitivy  cori'^tnirtloD.  Anny  Ki'sorvw 

MlUtvy  ooustrucUou,   Army   Nattonal 

Oiiarfl 

Military    construcUon.    Army    (special 

foreign  currency  procrwn) 


PKPAP.TMENT  O?  THE  SAVT 

Military  con"'-""''"'^    Vavy 

Military  coir  SaTsl  Rpserve 

Military    coi       j  :    ii.    Nayy    (speciaJ 
(oreifn  CMrreucy  program). 


Appropriiw 
tiona,  I'jeo 

(2) 


tva.  632.  300 
30.000.000 

■a.  219, 000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIS  PORCE 

Military  oon^^tnictlon.  Air  Forrp 

Mllltiir>-  const  ruction.  Air  Force  Keservc. 
Militarv     cunstnictkin.     Air     N'atioaal 

Guard 

Military  oon.st ruction.  Air  Force  (special 

foreign  currency  program) 


orrKE  or  rnE  secret a.rt  or  PErEiin 

Loran  statlon.<:,  Pepwtment  of  Defense... 

Military  con.slructioo,  Advanct^J  Re- 
scnrch  ProJ<M?t3  Agency,  Department 
of  Defense 


TotaL. 


204.112.400 
S.ftbO.OOO 


776. 832.  IWO 
4,000,000 

16, 440. 000 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1961 

(3) 


23,300,000 


1,340,416.200 


$209,000,000 
12,000.000 

8.000.000 

1000.000 


190. 000. 000 
4,000,000 

2,000,000 


726. 000.000 
4.000,000 

7,000,000 

4,000,000 

20,000,000 


nousi'  action 
(4) 


$147,042,000 
12,000,000 

8,000.000 


156. 4.S9, 000 
4,000.000 


518.644,000 
4,000.000 

7,000,000 


Senate 
action 

(5) 


$160,816,000 
16,038.000 

17.640.000 


166, 583. 000 
4,000,000 


10.000, 000 


1, 188. 000, 000       87^  146, 000 


656.400,000 
4.000.000 

13,850,000 


19,000,000 
>  (20,000,000) 


1.067,227,000 


Confexenoe 

action 

(8) 


$148,407,000 
16,038.000 

17,540.000 


162.  519,  000 
4,000.000 


609,501,000 
4,000,000 

13. 850, 000 


19,000,000 
(20,000,000) 


094.855,000 


>  $30,000,000  to  bo  derived  by  transfer  from  funds  available  to  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  for  advanced  research 
projects. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL^— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  ^H.R.  117761  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corix)rations,  agencies,  and  oflBces,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and 
for  other  puiT>oses.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  rer>ort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today,  p.  15456,  Congres- 
sional Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  11776,  which  was 
read  as  follows : 

In  the  Hodsk  or  Retresentatives.  U.S. 

July  1.  1960. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate nximbered  12,  18.  23.  44.  and  52  to  the 
bill  {HR.  11776)  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent  exec- 
utive bureaus,  Ixtards.  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  officers,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes",  and  concur  therein: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  and  concur  tnereln  with  an  amend- 
me'nt,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  najned 
therein.  Insert  ••»2,500". 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
t>ered  47,  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  After  the  word  "•trans- 
ferred" insert  "without  reimbursement". 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.     I  move  that  the 

Senate  concur  in  the  House  amendments 
to  Senate  amendments  numbered  1  and 
47. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  Record,  this  report  is  a  vmanimous 
concurrence  of  all  conferees  from  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  There  are 
several  important  matters  in  this  huge 
appropriation  bill  in  which  the  Senate 
was  interested  and  with  respect  to  which 
it  instructed  the  conferees  before  they 
went  to  conference.  Among  those  is  the 
matter  of  the  appropriation  for  the  civil 
defense  program  of  matching  funds  for 
State  and  local  administrative  costs. 
We  have  agreed  upon  $6  million,  which 
is  one-half  of  the  $12  million  requested, 
and  the  program  is  sclieduled  to  begin 
January  1. 

Provided  for  the  General  Ser\ices 
Administration  for  the  constrict,  r.  of 
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public  b  ii'.d,:.-^  throughout  the  coun- 
try IS  $165,441,000.  It  also  includes  the 
con^tncuon  of  four  large  buildings  in 
:•  -•  rv.-::.c:  :  Columbia,  and  the  Court 
o:  c:a.:r,..  a:.d  the  Court  of  Customs 
ApoeaLs 

Restored  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  is  $150,000  for  enlarg- 
ing the  investigation  of  stations  as  to 
technical  and  legal  requirements  with 
respect   to  their  licenses.     The  Senate 


added  $50  million  to  begin  the  program 
for  housing  for  the  elderly,  after  the 
House  had  put  in  only  $5  million,  over 
the  opposition  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  Itself,  but  we  finally  de- 
cided in  conference  to  provide  $20  mil- 
Uon  for  housing  for  the  elderly,  to  get 
the  program  o£f  the  ground  and  started. 
Provided  is  $915  million,  for  the  full 
budget  estimate,  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Independent  offices  appropriation  bill,  1961 

TITLE  I-INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 


Provided  for  medical  research  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  $4,500,000 
of  additional  money,  making  $21,500,000 
earmarked  for  1961. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  showing 
comparative  action  on  all  items  in  the 

bill- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Item 


EiwnmTK  Ofticb  oi  thk  Pbesidknt 
omcE  o»  cnrn.  and  detenm  mobilization 


cf^dcfwii(*^'dS«n9emoblU»aon'func^^^^ 


Eederal  contributions. 

EmerKeocy  supplies  and  equipment -if- 

Research  and  development 

Construction  of  faclUtlee ... — 


Total,  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilliatlon.. 
Indepindknt  OmcKS 

Ora  AERONAUTICS  BOAKD 


Appropriations, 
19e0> 


S29.  535,000 


10,000.000 
6.  »30,  000 
4.000.000 
2,400,000 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1961 


$25.  750, 000 

10.000.000 

22,000.000 

11,400.000 

7,200,000 


Payments  toaSranirs  "(iiquidation  of  contract  authoriiation). 


Total,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 


crvn  SERVICE  commission 


invw\?g«ion"ru^'citiVens' forOTplo'yinent  by  international  organizations... 

Annuities  under  special  acts - c-"i::."w'V«;;'f,V„'.4 

Oovemment  payment  for  annuitants,  employees  health  benefits  funa _ 


5X886,000 


House  bUl 


$24,700,000 

6.250.000 

10.000.000 

A.  950.  ono 

4,000,000 


SenaUbill 


$35,200,000 

6.280.000 

22,000.000 

11.400.000 

1000,000 


Oonlerence 
action 


7«,  360, 000 


6,026,000 
58.500.000 


65,426,000 


Payment  to  civil  service  retirement  and  disability  f""d.. ...... .,-----.- 

-  ' '  Life  Insurance  Fund  Olmltatlon). 


Administrative  expenses.  Employees 
Total,  Civil  Service  Commission 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  Ar.ENCT 


Expenses.  - - 

Establishment  of  air  navigation  likdlltles ....... 

Grants-in-aid  for  airports  (liquidation  of  contract  autnoniatlon) 

Research  and  develnpmeiit     

Operation  and  maintenance,  National  Capital  airports -. 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Washington  National  Airport 

Ot)eratlon  and  maintenance,  Dulles  International  Airport 

Construction.  Washineton  National  .Mrport -."ZZl 

Constriictlon  and  development,  additional  Washington  Airport 


Total.  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 


19, 120. 000 

400,000 
2.460.000 


(249, 000) 


7.600.000 
68,964.000 


76.684.000 


20,030,000 

467,000 

2,  31&  000 

2,500.000 

46.329.000 

(250.000) 


51.900,000 


68.860.000 


7.286,000 
60.000.000 


67.286.000 


21. 970. 000 


318.700.000 

118.200,000 

57.  500. 000 

48.735.000 


2,400.000 


22.470.000 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSIOH 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSTON 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


GENERAL  ACCOITNTINO  OFFICE 


GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 


Operating  expenses.  Public  Buildings  Service 

Repair  and  Improvement  of  public  bulldlnp 

Construction  and  acquisition  of  public  buildings . — 

Construction,  public  buildings  projects 

Sites  and  expenses,  pulilic  buildings  projects 

Payments,  public  buildings  purchase  contracts 

Construction  of  relocation  facilities 

Operating  expenses.  Federal  Supply  Service .. 

lade&lte  appropriation  of  receipts - 

Expenses,  supply  distribution. - 

Operating  expenses,  National  Archives  and  Records  Service 

Operating  expenses,  Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  Service. 

Stmt  elc  and  critical  materials - 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Oflfice  of  Administrator 

AUowiinces  ana  ofTice  facilities  for  former  Presidents :-.. 

Refunds  under  Renegotiation  Act 

Working  Capital  Fund 

Administrative  operations  fund  (limitation) 


567.996.000 


71,542.000 


383.000,000 

>  174. 000. 000 

80,000,000 

66,000.000 

6,000.000 


5,000,000 


19,230.000 

400.000 

2,31^000 

2.600,000 

46,329.000 

(250.000) 


70,775,000 


7.60a000 
68,984.000 


76.484.000 


19.580.000 

400,000 

2.316.000 

2.500.000 

46.329.000 

(38a  000) 


71.125.000 


366, 245. 000 

15Z  500.  UOO 

80.000.000 

64.000.000 


713,000,000 


8,230,000 
2.4.V).000 
4.500,000 


671.925.000 


10.660.000 


13.500.000 


7.318.000 


6,840.000 


41.800.000 


154.590.000 
60.000.000 


26.000.000 
1,675,000 


7.7M,000 


7.600.000 


41,160,000 


12.936,000 


380,883,000 

174.000.000 
80,000,000 
64.000.000 


S.  230. 000 
Z  450. 000 
4.600.000 


700.063.000 


U.U6,000 


7,  SS2,000 


7,415.000 


41.160,000 


170.500,000 

60.000. 000 

185,000,000 


Total,  Oeneral  Services  Administration. 


3,770,000 
(2,230,000) 
21.450.000 
9.176.800 
2.000,000 


225.000 
200,000 


(13.750.000) 


278.086.800 


4.630.000 

3.800.000 

4.240,000 

(3,260.000) 

23,300,000 

9.600,000 

2,400.000 

39.132.000 

24U.000 

250,000 

900.000 

•100,000 

(13.300,000) 


604.092,000 


160.860.000 
68.000.000 


144.836.000 

26.000,000 

4,000,000 


3.716,600 

(3. 243. 500) 

22,950.000 

9.420.000 

2.376.000 

30.000.000 

240.000 

260.000 

900.000 


7,796.000 


7,600,000 


41.180,000 


iaB.aoo.000 

88,000,000 


(13,000,000) 


403,637,800 


171.980,000 

19.500,000 

4,000.000 

3,800.000 

4.240.000 

(3.243.  .V«) 

22,950,000 

0,420,000 

2,375,000 

30,000,000 

240.000 

260.000 

900.000 

100.000 

01.300.000) 


497.065,000 


■  Includes  1960  amounts  contained  io  Ist  supplemental,  mntnal  secorlty  sappte- 
mental,  2d  supplemental,  and  IT. J.  Ree.  621. 


>  Estimate  decreased  $21i)00,000  In  H.  Doe.  STL 
•  Contained  In  8.  Doc.  106. 


$24,700,000 

6.290.000 

16.000.000 

0.175.000 

4,000.000 


00,125.000 


7,302.800 
68^000.000 


72.S02.800 


19,406.000 

400.000 

3, 316. 000 

2,800,000 

46.329,000 

(250.000) 


70.960,000 


873.064,000 

163,  2.V).000 

80.000,000 

64.000,009 


8,330,000 
3,4W.0OO 
4,800,000 


600, 494, 000 


7, 807,  800 


41,160,000 


166, 075, 000 
58.000,000 


166,441,000 

21,000,000 

4,000,000 


3,978,000 

(3. 243, 500) 

22,060,000 

9,430,000 

2.375,000 

30,000,000 

240,000 

ZV.OOO 

900,000 


(13,180,000) 


483. 629.000 


1960 
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Independent  office*  appropriation  bill,  1961 — Continued 
TITLE  I— INDEPENDENT  OFFICES— Continued 


Item 

Appropriations. 

1960 

BudfEet  esti- 
mates. 1961 

House  blU 

SenaU'  bUl 

C<mference 
action 

BOUStNO   AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY 

Office  of  the  Administrator: 

$8,  342,  000 

3.  376. 000 

6.(100.000 

107,  500. 000 

$10. 637, 000 
4.  750. 000 
7,000,000 

ISO.  000, 000 

$10,327,000 
4.000,000 
6,000,000 

150,000,000 
5,000,000 

$10. 327. 000 
4.000.000 
6.000.000 

ISO.OOO.OOlD 
50.000,000 

$10, 327, 000 

TTrV\ftn  nkinnlriff  ffT*&f1tA                                                                                 ...........--.-.•• 

4.000.000 

nMM»rv^  of  TtlannM  Duhtlc  works  (navmenl  to  revolvln*  fund)............... 

6.000.000 

ririkfits  fr»r  tiliim  rlMiranr**  j^id  urXtATi  rPDOWftl                                    ............... 

15l',OOO.0OO 

TT/\ti«in0  fnr  fh(*  i^ldnrlv  fnavrnpnt  tn  rpvolvlnc  fund)                                   ........ 

20,000.000 

600,000 

Total,  Office  of  the  Administrator - 

126.217,000 

172.987,000 

175.327,000 

220.327.000 

190.327.000 

Public  Houstng  Administration: 

120,000,000 
12,830.000 

146,000,000 
13.200.000 

140,000.000 
13.050.000 

140,000.000 
13.050,000 

140,000,000 

Administrative  expenses 

13.050.000 

Total,  Public  Housing  Administration 

132.830.000 

159,200,000 

153.050.000 

153.050.000, 

153,  MO,  000 

Total,  nouMng  and  Home  Finance  Ag«icy 

258.047.000 

332,187,000 

328.377,000 

373,377,000 

348,377,000 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

19,660,000 

20.500,000 

19,  777, 000 

20,800,000 

20,138,600 

NATIONAL  AERONAHTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Salarler  and  expen.v«. 

Research  and  development   . — 

Construction  and  equipment 

91,400,000 

830.875.000 

02.800.000 

'170.760,000 
«  621,  453,  000 
•122.787,000 

166,500.000 
602,240,000 
107, 275, 000 

*v     170,760,000 
671,453,000 
122,  787. 000 

170.760.000 
621.453.000 
122.787,000 

Total.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

486,075,000 

015.000.000 

876.016.000 

965.000.000 

916,000,000 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  BOUSINO  AOTHORTTT 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  properties 

40.000 

41.000 

40.000 

40.000 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Salarias  nd  eEpcDMS 

SalwtH  and  •spemM  (special  foreign  currency  program) -. 

162.773.000 

190, 000, 000 
1,600,000 

160,  (100. 000 

$191,600,000 

175. 800, 000 

Total.  National  Sctooos  Foundation 

162, 773, 000 

191,600,000 

160, 000, 000 

191, 600. 000 

175.800,000 

KENEOOTLATION   BOARD 

Balariee  and  expeoMS 

2,850,000 

2,870,000 

2,870.000 

2,870,000 

2,870,000 

SECrUTIKa  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMOaON 

Salaries  and  expenses 

8.100,000 

•  9, 300, 000 

8,625,000 

9.300.000 

8,912,500 

SKLBrriTE  SERVICE  8TBTXM 

Salaries  and  expenses 

29,278,400 

32.050,000 

30,278.400 

32.778.400 

31,628,400 

VETERANS'   ADMINISTRATION 

166,373.000 

20.349,000 

800.889,000 

83.866.000 

2,266,500 

3.400.000.000 

585.000.000 

53.000.000 

(600.000) 

2.000,000 

31.659.000 

•163,800,000 

28.460,000 

817,021.000 

86.481.000 

2.520.000 

3.840.000.000 

'  344. 000. 000 

48.800,000 

(685.000) 

1.500.000 

75. 000. 000 

153,500,000 

30,000,000 

817,021.000 

86,481.000 

2.500,000 

3.  800, 000, 000 

344.  000.  000 

48,800.000 

(68.VO0O) 

1, 500, 000 

75,000.000 

153.500.000 

39.000.000 

817.021.000 

86,  481, 000 

2,500.000 

3,800.000.000 

344.000,000 

48,800,000 

(685.000) 

1,800,000 

75,000,000 

153,500.000 

%#A«ffttf^t  ■liminiiit ratirtn  anri  mllkvllnnriOltfi  orMVAtin?  fimflnMR         ...._.....--.-. 

34.500,000 

lnr>ft.tl#»nt  car**                        .  ........_...,_.....__...-_..—.-.-------------- 

817,021.000 

86,481,000 

\-                             '  -   -     ,T!rtn  of  mnnlT  denots                 . ... .. - - 

2.500.000 

1          -                               .ins - 

1 ,,..;,,..;,:.«.,.:.;-' 

3,  800. 000. 000 

344,000,000 

48,800.000 

(685.000) 

DrAnt«  tn  \\\p  R«>rii]hhr  of  thp  Fhilitininss                        -   ...... ._..-..-..... 

1,500.000 

Construction  of  hospiul  and  domiciliary  facllltlee. 

75,000.000 

Total,  Veterans'  Administration 

6,153,402,500 

6.307.291,000 

6.868,802,000 

6,367.802.000 

6.383,302.000 

7.162.985,700 
2.920,000 

8,413.452.000 
3,945.000 

8,178,138.900 
3. 928.500 

8.  455.  484.  400 
3.928.500 

8. 307. 964, 900 

Total.  Uideftnite  appropriations 

3.928.500 

Total  title  I       •'                        - '- 

7, 166. 905. 700 

8.417.807.000 

8, 182. 067. 400 

8.459.412,900 

8,311,803,400 

•  Includes  $3,200,000  contained  Ic  H.  Doc.  329. 
<  Includes  $76,300,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  329. 
I  locludee  $33,600,000  oontalne<l  in  H.  Doc.  330. 


•  Estimate  decreased  $554,000  in  H   Doc.  328. 

:  Estimate  decreased  $66,000,000  in  H.  Doc.  328. 

•  Includes  $400,000  contained  In  S.  Doc.  106. 


TITLE  II— CORPORATIONS 

Administrative  Etfenses 

[Limitations  on  Amounts  of  Corporate  Funds  To  Be  Expended] 


Corporation  or  agency 


Federal  Home  I^oan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 

Oeneral  Servl'-o<  ^  '"tnlstraUon: 

Abaca  fll  <  

Fe<leral  \  orporation 

Reconstruciion  i-inance  Corporation  Liquidation  Fund 

Housing  and  Home  Fln.mce  Agency: 

College  housing  loans 

Public  facility  loans 

Revolving  funi'  niouldatlng  programs) 

Federal  National  Nfortgage  Association 

FiMloral  Housing  .Admini-stratlon 

Public  Housing  Administration - 

Total,  admlii'  :■  .'     •  expenses 


Authorization, 
1960 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1961 


($1,800,000) 
(775,000) 

(47,000) 
(20,000) 
(40,000) 

(1,723,000) 

(526, 000) 

(663,000) 

(6,150.000) 

(8. 100, 000) 

(12,830.000) 


fr'  ««3.000) 


($2. 075. 000) 
(800,000) 


(30.000) 
(40.000) 

(1,400,000) 

(530. 000) 

(155,000) 

(6. 650. 000) 

(8.  800. 000) 

(13.200.000) 


House  blU 


($1,943,000) 
(787.  500> 


(20.000) 
(40.000) 

(1,260,000) 

(477. 000) 

(139.  500) 

(6.650,000) 

(8.460.000) 

(13.050.000) 


Senate  bill 


($1,043,000) 
(800.000) 


(30.000) 
(40.000) 

(1.400.000) 

(530.  OnO) 

(139.500) 

(6,  650. 000) 

(8.650.000) 

(13.050.000) 


(33.  670,  000) 


(32.717,000^1 


(33.  122.  500) 


Conlerence 
action 


($1,943,000) 
(800,000) 


(20,000) 
(40,000) 

(1,330,000) 

(603,800) 

(139, 500) 

(6.  550, 000) 

(8.  550. 000) 

(13.050.000) 


(32,  926.  000) 
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Mr  wnXIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pre.-.;fier.t  I  mi  verv  happy  to  see  that 
'hf  Ir.d?;;*^:.d^T.:  0:!;C'--  A;  ; ':i'Pi"iation 
Ac',  as  :-:■;)■  )r'ed  bv  the  Senate-House 
c.-nferees  provides  S20  million  to  begin 
a  low-cost  direct  loan  program  for  the 
construction  of  housing  for  low-income 
elderly  persons. 

Although  this  figure  is  slightly  less 
than  a  mathematical  division  between 
the  .$5  nv.::.  n  prov.drd  by  the  House  and 
t:;e  5.50  r.:/.'.:  n  '.vhich  the  Senate  passed 
i:.  dd  ;:v.;.^  ;:.y  amendment  on  June  22. 
it  IS  a  r/.^:\::--^nt  achievement  on  behalf 
of  the  iu....orxS  of  low-income  elderly 
families  who.  without  a  program  such  as 
this,  would  never  be  able  to  find  decent 
housing  at  costs  they  could  afford. 

All  the  ri. embers  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  spoke  so  eloquently  to  the 
enormous  need  for  this  type  of  program 
have  rea-M>n  to  be  glad  that,  at  last,  we 
will  be  able  to  make  a  real  start  in  this 
important  area  of  concern 

I  am  .sure,  t.>o,  that  without  the  mter- 
esc  and  :..::  ■,  up  port  of  the  Senate  con- 
feree.':, p.spt-r-.allv  '"ktL.d. --".:. =.'u:^;:ed  Sen- 
ator t'rorr.  \V  i.-ru:iiiton~VMr,  M.^gnuson], 
it  would  havf  b^^'■■.:  :rr.;-  -sible  to  achieve 
the  appropriation  now  proposed.  I  per- 
sonally am  deeply  indebted  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  and  to  his  col- 
leagues on  the  conference  committee  for 
their  support  and  eflforts  in  this  cause. 

As  a  result,  there  is  now  a  prospect 
that,  in  the  coming  year,  money  will  be 
available  to  private,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions to  build  approximately  2.000  hous- 
ing units  for  the  elderly  at  charges  of 
nearly  S-  .t  month  less  than  they  would 
be  undrr  .-  'r.ventional  FHA  Hnancing. 
Thi.s  i,s  only  1.54  unius  le-^.s  ih  tn  all  the 
un;:s  "hat  have  been  completed  and  oc- 
cupied in  the  4  years  since  1956  that 
FH.-\  ha.^  provided  mortgage  insurance 
for  elderly  hou -.:.-' 

I  only  hope.  Mr.  President,  that,  hav- 
i:u'  per'=;i.<"ently  opposed  this  badly  need- 


■':.'■  administration  will  sign. 
una  begin  promptly  to  im- 
law  of  the  land.  I  have  no 
:"  .t  wishes,  it  wiU  be  able  to 
for  administrative  delay. 
least  the  money  wiU  be  there  for 
i:.e  next — and  hopefully  more  friendly — 
administration  to  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  those  elderly  citizens  who  made 
possible  everything  that  we  are  able  to 
enjoy  today. 


ed  procr;i.;:-, 
the  meH.--u- 

pl^'ment  a> 
doubt  t-..' 
f  nd    rea.-'or 
T  > .  ■  - 


(Per  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  30    1360   p    15185,  CON- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFI1CE3?  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral relatively  minor  amoimts  were  in 
dispute  between  the  Senate  and  House, 
anJ  7.-e  came  to  a  satisfactory  unanimous 
decision.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  and  I  took  part  In  all  the 
hearings  and  in  the  conference.  We 
were  a  little  disappointed  that  we  did 
not  get  the  full  amount  for  the  Advisory 


OENERAL    G    V;  r^N\!ENT    MATTERS 

AFPROPRTA TT'    N   BILL.    1961— CON- 
FEREN    E  :;::?    ;iT 

Mr.  M  riN'USON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  *H.R.  11389>  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Executive 
OEHce  of  the  President  and  sundry  gen- 
eral Government  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port wUl  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Seruite. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  ref>ort. 


Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, but  the  $115,000  agreed  to  will  start 
the  program  and  give  us  ample  sums 
with  which  to  proceed. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  comparative  statement  show- 
ing the  action  taken  on  the  bill. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


General    Government    n> attend    appropriation    bill.    /W/     {H  R.    llSSf)}:    Comparison    of 

estimates  tenth  House  and  Senate  action 


Agency  and  item 


ExBcmvx  omc«  or  thk  pmsidkkt 


Compensation  of  the  President 

The  White  Ilou.se  Office 

Spefinl  pi^)»'''t-^ 

Executive  .Mansion  and  (rrminds 

ExfrH/)r<ltnftry  alt<»ratlons  and  repairs 

Hnrtau  of  the  Bu^lzPt     -.- — - 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

National  Socurlty  Coandl 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Ooveriunent 
Oreanlzation - ■ 


Total.  EMcatlve  OJBce  of  the  President 

rUNDS  .VPPBOPRIATID  TO  TH«  PHESIDENT 

Emersenry  fund  for  the  President,  national  defenM.. 
E.xfx'nst's  of  maniigement  Improvement 


Total,  funds  appropriated  to  the  President.. 


ADVISORY 


cfijfCMWsi"N    ON    rsTKur.nrtnsutKtAL 

RELATIONS 


Salaries  and  expenses 

AJICRICA.S    BATTLC  MONI'MINTO   COMMISaiON 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Construction  of  memorials  and  cemeteries. 


Approprla- 
UoM,  1960 


$1M,000 

%  231.  000 

l.SOO.OOO 

47S,000 


4.  AM.  000 

398.000 
791000 

57.800 


Estimates, 
i9«l 


10,36&,S0O 


1,000,000 
133,000 


1.13S,000 


80,000 


Total.  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission  

FOREIGN   CLAIMa  SETTLKIIKNT  COMMISSIOH 

Salaries  and  expenws.. 

ST7nVERSrVI  ACTTVmES  COKTKl^L  BOARD 

Salaries  and  expeinses - 

Grand  total 


1,299.000 


1,»6.000 


>408,000 


an,  000 


13,  513,  500 


tiso.ono 

1398.100 

1.  son,  000 
fiOR,noo 

100.000 

s.  inn.  000 

395.000 
779.000 

90.000 


10.  977,  500 


1,000.000 
350,009 


1,350.000 


«  175,000 


1,330,000 


1,  no.  000 


House  bin 


$150,000 

Z39H.600 

1,600.000 

806^000 

100.000 

4.«n.non 

390.000 

779.000 

80.000 


10.772.500 


1.000.000 
40,000 


1,040,000 


1,320,000 
O 


1,330,000 


•>  410,000 


395.000 


14,627,500 


Senate  bQl 


$190,000 

2,308,500 

l.SOO.OOO 

806.000 

100.000 

5.  ino.  noo 

390.000 
779,000 

60,000 


let  97^800 


1.000.000 
850,000 


1,380,000 


l7^ooo 


1,330.000 


Conference 
action 


1190.000 

1398.500 

1.  son.  (rt) 

sn.'s.ooo 

100.000 

5.000.000 
3911.  QUO 
779,000 

50.000 


M,S72.  800 


1,000.000 
166.000 


1, 166. 000 


115.000 


i.sao.ono 


1,330,000 


360,000 


395.000 


13, 787, 500 


360.000 


395.000 


14.572.500 


1,830,000 


•840,000 


395,000 


14, 207, 500 


'  Contained  in  S.  Doc.  106.       '  Lanjoiage  only.       '  In  addition  $5n,noo  by  transfer  from  war  claims  fnnd. 
*  In  addition  $40,000  by  transfer  from  war  claims  fund.        >  Additional  $150,000  requested  in  8.  Doc.  106. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that,  in  the  matter 
of  NASA,  the  Senate  had  a  very  long 
dispute  and  argiunent  over  the  funds. 

After  we  talked  to  Dr.  Glennan,  we 
were  convinced,  although  the  Senate  had 
provided  approximately  $50  million  ad- 
ditional, in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  will 
have  a  supplemental  appropriation  biU 
in  January,  and  because  NASA  could  get 
along  on  this  amount,  and  Dr.  Glennan 
agreed  we  were  particularly  fortunate 
in  coming  out  with  the  budget  amoimt 
on  the  space  agency. 

With  respect  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  both  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  I  were 
very  Insistent  that  we  add  money  to  the 
item  or  retain  the  amount  the  Senate 
had  added.  However,  the  House  was 
absolutely  adamant  in  their  opposition. 
I  think  we  came  out  of  conference  with 


a  situation  which  will  allow  a  progrram 
of  progress. 


LEGISLATR-E  APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
1961— CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  reE>ort  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  numbered  44,  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12232)  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  tlie  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purpo-ses. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

•  For  conference  report,  see  Hou.se  pro- 
ceedirvw  of  today,  p.  15498,  Congres- 
sional Record.) 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  aU 
items  in  the  bill  have  been  agreed  to 
heretofore  except  one  Senate  amend- 
ment. In  conference  the  House  declmed 
to  accept  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
the  Senate  was  therefore  forced  to  re- 
cede and  to  carry  it  over  to  next  year. 


It  pertains  solely  to  the  old  Senate 
Chamber  and  its  restoration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  assume  this  is  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  House 
would  not  agree  to  go  forward  with  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Supreme  Court 
Room.  I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  retain  his 
interest  in  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  intend  to  do  likewise. 
We  hope  to  stimulate  further  interest 
in  the  matter. 

Legislative  appropriation  bill,  1961 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 


Mr.  STENNIS.  We  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish it  with  the  help  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  I  am  sure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showmg  the  amount  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates, the  amount  of  the  House  bill,  the 
amount  of  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  con- 
ference figures  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Appropriations, 
1960 

Budget  estimates, 
1961 

House  allowance, 
1961 

Senate  allowance, 
1961 

Con/erenoe 
allowance 

SENATE 

Senators: 

Compensation  of  Senators 

$2,  425,  255 
68.370 
4,000 
37,695 
10,000 
45,000 

$2,433,370 

58.370 

4,000 

37,775 

10,000 

$2,433,370 

68.370 

4.000 

r,  775 
10.000 

$2,433,370 

68,370 

4.000 
37  775 

Mileage  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  of  Senators 

Eii)en.<ie  allowance  for  majority  and  minority  leaders 

Comi>ensatlon  of  tlie  Vice  President, 

Exi>en.s«'  lillowance  of  the  \  Ice  President 

10,000 

Beneficiaries  of  deceased  Senators 

Total,  Senators 

2,580.320 

2,543,515 

2. 543. 515 

Z  543,516 

Salaries  of  officers  and  employees; 

Office  of  the  Vice  President 

112.140 

5,500 

641.055 

2.372.9G0 

44.020 

44.020 

11.059.060 

2,  304,  995 

112.185 

22.050 

209.195 

112,140 

5,500 

646,805 

2,372.960 

44.020 

44,030 

11,078.850 

2,  .108, 755 

112.185 

22.050 

210, 450 

112. 140 

8,195 

646,805 

2.372,960 

44,020 

44,020 

11.078.850 

2,309,660 

115.  575 

22.060 

208.500 

112, 140 

8,196 

646,806 

2,372,960 

44,030 

44.020 

11.078.8S0 

2,309,660 

115,575 

22,050 

208.500 

Chaplain.     

Office  of  the  Se<T^tary  of  the  Senate- 

Commit  let  employees 

Confarence  committees: 

Majority,  clerical  salaries 

Minority,  clerical  salaries 

Administrative  and  clerical  assistants  to  Senatora. .. 

Office  of  the  ."W^eont  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper   . .  .  . 

Office  of  scciotaries  for  the  majority  and  mlnoritv,  salaries 

Office  of  the  majority  and  minority  whliw 

Official  RtporUrs  of  Debates   

Total,  salaries  of  officers  and  employees 

16. 717. 975 

16,  747, 286 

16.  962,  776 

16,962,775 

Office  of  I>e^i.slatlve  Coonsel  of  the  Senate:  Salaries  and  ezpenaes 

306.125 

218,250 

216,950 

216,950 

Contingent  expenses: 

l^eptslative  reorpaniratlon 

117,150 

247.660 

166,950 

329,145 

106,315 

10.000 

8,160 

7,660 

l^3ao 

89.880 

4.212.000 

31.900 

85.000 

16,560 

1,856,210 

46.875 

195,000 

15,150 

117, 150 
249. 370 
156.950 
250,145 
106,905 

117, 160 
249,370 
156,950 
280,145 
108,115 

117  1V) 

Senate  policy  committee"  

940  'ITn 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Reiport.. 

156,950 
280,145 
108,116 

Joint  Committee  on  .Atomic  Enenry 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing     

Committee  on  Rul««  and  .Administration 

Vice  I'rcsidoiifs  automohile   _, 

8,245 
13,245 

21,490 
31,190 

.1, 508, 366 
31,900 
85,000 
16,560 

1.^15.735 

45,875 

195,000 

15.160 

8,245 
11,000 
16,490 
31,190 

3,568,355 
31,900 
85.000 
16.560 

1,974,105 

56,975 

193,000 

15,150 

8,345 
11,000 
16,490 
31  190 

Automobile  for  tJic  rrosident  pro  tempore        . 

Automobiles  for  majority  and  minority  iettdcrs 

Jurnliure 

Inquiries  and  tnvestlKatlons . 

3,568,355 
31  900 

Folding  documents „ 

Senate  restnurants 

85,000 

16,560 

1  974  105 

Motor  vehicles     

MlsceUaneous  items 

Postaive  stamps 

56  975 

Statlooery 

195,000 
IS  ISO 

Commtmlcatlons 

Total  contingent  expenses 

7. 706. 130 

7,038,715 

6,930,700 

6,930,700 

Total,  Senate 

27. 209, 5.10 

26,547.766 

36,643,940 

36,643,940 

Horn  or  RErsKSENTATiTKa 
Compensation  of  Members     

10,638,000 
200,000 

58,510 

60,265 

8.195 

1.060,150 

2,750,000 

571,730 

961,725 

281,070 

290.370 

186,  610 

190.  145 

.■iOO.000 

204.600 

10.640,626 
300,000 

58.610 

60,366 

8,195 

1.073.150 

2,  750,  000 

571,730 

965,180 

286.756 

290.370 

188.760 

190,690 

500,000 

210,000 

10,672,830 
200,000 

58,510 

60,365 

8,196 

1.060.160 

2,650,000 

571.  720 

985.180 

283.390 

290.370 

188.760 

190.690 

600.000 

210,000 

10. 67i  530 
200,000 

58,610 

60,265 

8,195 

1.060,150 

2.650,000 

571.730 

985,180 

283.390 

290.370 

188,  760  ■ 

190,690 

500,000 

210,000 

10, 672,  530 
300,000 

68,510 

60.265 

8,159 

1,060,150 

2.650.000 

571.720 

DM  inn 

MUeage  and  expense  allowance  of  SpeiUter 

Salaries,  officers  and  employees: 

Office  of  the  Sr'eaker 

Office  of  the  Pftrliamentartan 

Officeof  the  C'haplam 

Office  of  the  Clerk 

Committee  employees „ 

Officeof  the  Sergeant  at  .Arms 

Officeof  the  l>oorkoei>er 

Special  and  minority  employees 

283.390 
290  370 

Officeof  the  Po«rm?ister  . 

Olficial  Rp[)ortcrs  of  Dr!-«tes         

188.760 
190.600 
500.000 
210.000 

Official  re[>ort«'rs  to  committees. 

Approp)riatlons  Committee 

Legislative  Counsel 

Total  salaries,  officers  and  emplovMs        ..  . 

7.123.360 

7, 173, 505 

7, 057,  230 

7.057.230 

7.067.230 

' 

Clerk  hire,  Memlx'rs  and  Delecates... 

16,300.000 

16,300.000 

16,300,000 

16.300.000 

16,300,000 

Contingent  expenses: 

Kumiturc 

231.800 

2,973.200 

160.000 

2,450,000 

295,000 

20,000 

98.970 

i.3oaooo 

525,000 

245,000 
2,650,000 

150.000 
2,450.000 

300,000 
2a  000 

100,600 
1,  .too.  000 

788,400 

231,800 
2,450.000 

150,000 
2,460,000 

300,000 
20,000 

loaeoo 

1,276,000 
788,400 

231.800 
2,450.000 

150.000 
2,450,000 

300,000 
30,000 

10a690 
1,  275.  000 

788,400 

231  800 

Miscellaneous  Items..  .  .                                                       *    ' 

2,450.000 
150,000 

2,V'>0,000 

300,000 

30  000 

Rei)orting  hearings 

Special  and  select  committees 

Joint  Committee  on  Internal  ReyeniM  Taxation ._ 

Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  and  N'atlonallty  P<rilcy ... 

Office  of  Coordinator  of  InformiitJMi .... 

100,600 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

1  275,000 

Stationery 

788. 4B0 

i^JTS 
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HOU9K  or  RiPRiaiMTAXivM — oooUDoed 


CootlnaBnt  expenses— Conttnaed 

\ttendlng  physician's  office 

Fostape  stamps 

Folding  do<-unjent» 

Revision  of  laws   — 

Speaker's  automobile » 

Automobile  for  the  majority  Ireadw 

Automobile  (or  the  minority  leader 

New  ediUon  of  United  States  Code......--- r'-.v^- 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  ParUamentary  Conference  for  1959 

Payments  to  widows  of  deceased  Members 


Total,  contingent  expenses- -■ 

Total,  House  of  Repreeentativee - - 


Appropriations, 
1900 


Capttol  Police: 

Oeneral  ex[>enaes 

Capitol  Police  Board. 


Total,  Capital  Police. 


Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fe-leral  Expenditures - 

Education  of  pa*;es - — 

t>'tatement  of  appropriations - 

Penalty  mall 


^ECHITKCT  or  THX  CAPITOL 


Salaries,  OflBceof  the  Architect -- 

Contlneent  expenses — 

Capitol  Biiildintfs „ •• 

Capitol  Grounds - 

Legislative  f:\rage 

Subwav  transportation 

Senate  Office  Buildings 

Extension  of  additional  Settato  building  site 

House  Office  Buildings --- - ---- vv."""l"^r 

Additional  House  Office  Building,  acquisitions  of  property,  construction,  and 

equipment -- — 

Restoration  of  oM  Senate  chamber  and  old  Supreme  Court  ctiamber 

Capitol  powerplant... 

Expansion,  Capitol  powerplant 

Changes  and  improvements,  Capitol  powerpiaot 

hlbrwy  Bull'line  ind  Groumis: 

Structural  and  mecluuilcal  care 

Furniture  and  fumishin?s - 

Additional  Library  building i 


Total,  Architect  of  the  Capltol.„ 

BOTANIC   OAai>XH 


Balnrlcs  and  expenses. 


LIBRARY   or  CONGBK38 


Falarles  and  expenses — - 

Copyright  OfTice 

Legislftfivc  Reference  Service 

Distribution  of  citalof  cards. 

Incr^-Me  of  the  Library  of  Coneress: 

General  increase  of  the  Libr  iry • 

Increiise  of  tlie  Law  Library 

Hooks  for  the  Supreme  Court 

Books  for  the  blind - 

Orgiinizin«  and  microfllmlng  the  papers  of  President* „ 

Preservation  of  early  American  r:;.tirn  pictures -- - 

Collection   aod   diatrlbutioa   of    Library    materiala    (special   foieleB   ewienejr 
program) — 


Total,  Library  of  Congress 

GOVERNMENT    PmlNTISO  OmCK 


PrlntLog  and  binding. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  D-Jcuments 


/. 


Totjl,  Government  Printing  Office- 
Total,  legislative  branch 


tl5.04S 

181  MO 

230,000 

18.150 

0,600 

9,500 

9.500 

SO.  000 

90.000 

135,000 


8,874.905 
43,  IK,  266 


Budget  estimates, 
1901 


115,045 
183,040 

a0o.ooo 

18.150 
9,  SUO 
9.500 
9,500 


House  allowance, 
1901 


Senate  aHowanoe. 
1901 


Sift,  646 

183,640 

290.000 

18.160 

9,500 

9.600 

9,600 


tl6.M6 

183.  MO 

250.000 

18.150 

9,500 

9.500 

91800 


ConfWence 
allowaooe 


».700 
196. 435 


143.135 


34,795 

62.500 

8.000 

2.«01.000 


378.100 

SO,  )00 

1.019,700 

357.000 

6.0U0 
1,  831,  7l« 

3oaooo 

1,400,308 

ia,:oo.ooo 
"irioi'ooo' 

2.500.000 


36,700 
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ence  report. 

The  report  "-i,-  a::r^-d  to 


OFFICER.       The 
g  to  the  confer- 


INCORPORATION 
MOTHER.S    OF 


OF     BLUE    STAR 
AMERICA,    INC. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1315)  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Blue 
Star  Mothers  of  America.  Inc..  which 
were,  on  page  2,  after  line  18,  insert 
"It   shall    be   the    du^y   of   the  persons 


named  in  this  section,  jointly  and  sev- 
erally, to  file  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Corporations  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  copy  of  this  Act  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment."; 
on  page  7,  line  2,  after  "process"  insert 
",  notice,  or  demand";  on  page  7,  strike 
out  lines  3  through  5,  inclusive,  and  in- 
sert "service  of  such  process,  notice,  or 
demand  required  or  permitted  by  law 
to  be  served  upon  the  corporation  may 
be  served  upon  such  agent.  The  cor- 
poration shall  file  with  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Corporations  of  the  Ert.strict  of 
Cnl)ambla  a  statement  designating   the 


Initial  and  each  successor  re^stered 
agent  of  the  corporation  and  the  Initial 
and  each  successor  registered  office  of 
the  corporation  immediately  following 
any  such  designation.  A.s  used  In  this 
Act  the  term  'Superintendent  of  Cor- 
porations of  the  District  of  Columbia' 
means  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  agent  designated  by 
them  to  perform  tlie  functions  vested  by 
this  Act  In  the  Superintendent  of 
Corporations.",  and  on  page  8,  line  22. 
strike  out  all  after  "armually"  down 
through  and  including  "standards."  in 
line  24,  and  insert:  "in  accordance  with 
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generally  accepted  auditing  standards  by 
an  independent  licensed  or  certified  pub- 
lic accountant  or  a  firm  of  independent 
licensed  or  certified  public  accountants." 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
di.scussed  the  matter  with  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
who  are  interested  in  this  legislation, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  inquire  whether 
this  merely  adds  the  Blue  Star  Mothers 
to  the  resolution' 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  fli-st  amendment 
provides : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  persons  named 
In  this  section,  jointly  and  severally  to  file 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Corporations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  copy  of  this  act 
within  15  days  after  the  date  of  lU  enact- 
ment. 

The  second  amendment  provides: 
The  corporation  shall  file  with  the  Super- 
intendent of  Corporations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  statement  designating  the  Initial 
and  each  succesaor  registered  agent  of  the 
corjxjration  and  the  Initial  and  each  succes- 
sor registered  office  of  the  corporation  imme- 
diately following  any  auch  designation. 

The  third  amendment  provides: 

The  financial  transactions  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  anntially  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  an  indepeiident  licensed  or  certified  pub- 
lic accountant  or  firm  of  independent  U- 
censed  or  certified  public  accountants. 

Mr.  President.  I  more  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COORDINATED  o  . :::  .  r-M  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION FOR  NATIONAL  CAP- 
ITAL AREA— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr,  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  a  coordinated  system  of 
transportation  for  the  National  Capital 
region:  to  create  a  tenuwrary  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency;  to  au- 
thorize negotiation  to  create  an  inter- 
state agency;  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

'For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today,  p.  15493,  Congres- 
sional Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  repwrt. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference resolved  four  major  differences: 

To  encourage  the  development  of  rapid 
transit,  any  construction  of  new  free- 
ways or  major  parkways  in  a  sector  of 
Northwest  Washington  is  prohibited  un- 
til   July    1,    1965.     The    Transportation 


Agency  will  submit  before  then  its  rec- 
ommendations on  the  need  for  these  con- 
troversial and  expensive  facilities.  In 
this  matter,  the  House  had  proposed 
more  stringent  limitations. 

Transit  development  proposals  offered 
by  the  Agency  will  require  express  au- 
thorization by  Congress,  rather  than 
merely  appropriation  action,  as  had  been 
thought  suflBcient  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Agency  will  not  operate  transit 
facilities  until  Congress  shall  have  estab- 
lished a  labor  relations  poUcy,  as  re- 
quired in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
The  House  conferees  also  agreed  that 
transit  workers'  unions  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on 
the  transit  development  program  which 
the  Agency  shall  prepare. 

Finally,  the  conference  managers  con- 
cluded that  determinations  with  respect 
to  any  tax  exemption  of  DC.  Transit 
resulting  from  its  program  of  converting 
streetcar  to  bus  facihties  shall  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission, right  where  it  is  now. 

The  resulting  bill  is  one  which  I  can 
fully  endorse  as  reflecting  the  best  efforts 
of  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  given  much  time  and 
effort  to  this  particular  matter.  I  speak 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  time  and 
effort  v.hich  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit a  conference  report  on  a  matter 
which  involved  as  many  items  of  con- 
troversy as  does  this  particular  bill.  I 
commend  tlie  Senator  from  Nevada  and 
his  associates  for  the  work  they  have 
done. 

The  Senator  has  alluded  to  the  four 
points  of  controversy  in  conference. 
Would  the  Senator  state  briefly  what  the 
bill  will  do? 

Mr  BIBLK  I  am  happy  to  do  so.  I 
was  about  to  develop  the  subject  of  the 
resolution  of  the  four  points  in  contro- 
versy. 

The  first  point  resolved  was  to  stay 
major  highway  and  parkway  construc- 
tion in  the  so-called  Wisconsin  Avenue 
Corridor  unUl  July  1.  1965.  The  testi- 
mony was  very  clear  that  there  would  be 
no  road  construction  in  this  area  for  a 
period  of  from  5  to  10  years. 

The  second  area  of  difference  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  bills  centered 
around  the  necessary  authorization  by 
Congress.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives took  the  position  that  there  should 
be  statutory  authorization  by  Congress. 
The  Senate  version  required  simply  an 
appropriation.  Those  who  have  follow- 
ed this  particular  problem  will  see  that 
the  debate  in  the  House  was  rather 
acute  and  keen  on  this  particular  point. 
The  Senate  conferees  receded  from  their 
position  smd  agreed  to  the  House  amend- 
ment. This  means  that  as  the  program 
is  implemented  and  carried  forward, 
it  will  have  both  the  authorization  of  a 
special  legislative  act  and  an  appropri- 
ation, as  well 

The  third  point — and  it  was  one  which 
was  raised  by  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse) — wa.-;  one   which    required 


Congress  to  establish  a  labor  relations 
policy  t)efore  this  agency  actually  start- 
ed operating  facilities.  This  amendment 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

On  the  fourth  p>oint,  the  conference 
managers  concluded  that  determinations 
with  respect  to  any  tax  exemption  of  the 
D.C.  Transit  System,  resulting  from  its 
program  of  converting  streetcars  to  bus 
facilities,  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  where 
it  is  now. 

Those  are  the  four  points  of  difference 
which  were  resolved  as  I  have  just  in- 
dicated. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  With  the 
resolution  of  those  four  points  of  differ- 
ence, what  does  the  bill  do?  Does  it 
authorize  the  creation  of  an  authority 
to  set  in  motion  a  rapid  transit  system 
for  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
creation  of  a  transportation  agency,  to 
be  headed  by  an  administrator  and  a 
deputy  administrator  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  an  advisory  committee  of  five 
members.  The  transportation  agency  is 
charged  with  designing  and  engineering 
a  rapid  transit  system  for  the  National 
Capital  region.  It  must  then  report  back 
to  Congress  for  specific  authorization, 
before  it  can  move  forward  in  the  field 
of  mass  transit  development.  The 
agency  is  specifically  charged  with  the 
duty  of  making  use  of  existing  rail  and 
bus  facilities. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
for  plans  or  the  designing  of  plans. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  for  designing, 
planning,  and  drawing  specifications. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  was  lim- 
ited to  the  amount  which  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  creation  of  the  transporta- 
tion agency  and  the  preparation  and 
engineering  of  its  plans,  but  no  funds 
for  construction  are  authorized  unless 
there  could  be  subsequent  legislation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  a  correct  state- 
ment. Specific  authorization  would  be 
required  by  Congress,  based  upon  the 
plans,  designs,  and  specifications  to  be 
submitted  by  the  transportation  agency. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  may  say 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  I  personally  regret  the  freeze  on 
highway  construction  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  city  is  made  as  long  as  it  is. 
It  is  true  that  funds  are  not  available 
under  the  present  program  for  construc- 
tion within  the  next  5  years  of  an  in- 
terstate or  turnpike  connection.  How- 
ever, until  that  matter  is  settled,  there 
will  be  some  uncertainty  in  the  minds 
of  property  owners,  developers,  business 
interests,  schools,  hospitals,  and  churches 
centering  upon  just  where  the  connec- 
tion for  interstate  route  70-S  will  come 
into  the  city. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  if  the  Maryland 
Public  Roads  Commission  and  the  Dis- 
trict Highway  Department  should  reach 
agreement  on  a  suggested  route  in  order 
to  provide  a  hiehway  within  the  pro- 
hibited 3rea,  and  should  submit  it  to  the 
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Bureau  of  Public  Roads  or  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  consideration  could  be 
given  at  that  time  to  lifting  the  restric- 
tions. 

Mr  BiBLf.  I  am  certain  that  can  be 
done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  requires  that  a  report 
be  made  to  Congress  not  later  than  No- 
v-^mber  I  1962.  It  is  possible  that  this 
problem  mi^ht  be  resolved  by  that  time 
and  be  included  in  the  report.  Then 
Congress  could  act  accordingly. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  not 
critical  of  the  result  of  the  conference, 
because  I  recognize  that  it  is  necessary  to 
reach  some  compromise  When  the  bill 
was  passed.  I  hoped  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion might  have  been  accepted.  But  I 
think  a  reasonable  compromise  has  re- 
sulted. I  have  stated  what  I  have,  how- 
ever, as  a  matter  of  legislative  record, 
so  that  if  any  disagreement  should  arise 
between  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  State  of  Maryland  with  respect  to 
the  interstate  highway  connection,  it 
could  be  said  that  that  was  not  entirely 
foreclosed,  or  that  there  is  a  possibility 
it  is  not  yet  foreclosed,  by  the  action 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  hope  the  transportation 
agency  will  give  top  priority  to  the 
northwest  section  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
solve that  very  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There  is 
one  other  aspect  of  the  report  which  I 
should  mention,  and  that  is  that  the 
contemplated  highway  through  the 
Glover-Archbold  Parkway,  which  has 
been  proposed,  might.  I  hope,  be  xm- 
frozen.  That  matter  is  presently  in  the 
courts.  If  the  courts  resolve  the  legal 
questions  involved,  that  project  might  be 
freed  also.  There  again,  my  statement 
is  an  expression  that  if  the  courts  should 
come  to  a  resolution  of  the  legal  points 
involved,  that  fact  would  be  noted  by  the 
agency  in  its  study,  and  that  matter 
might  receive  separate  and  special  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  the  agency  cer- 
tainly could  take  proper  recognition  of 
such  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  and  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  moves  into  the 
field  of  mass  transportation  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to 


the  relief  of  Claude  L.  Wimberly.  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate.         

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 
S.  598.  An    act    for    the    relief   of   Anthony 

Dl  Giovanni:  .    .  ^       ,j  n 

S  1409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald  B. 
Thurston  and  other  employees  of  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service;  .  „  ,.^     , 

S  1454    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Keltha  L. 

Baiter;  ,  , 

S  1965.  An  act  to  noake  uniform  provisions 
of  law  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  members  of  certain  regulatory  agencies; 
S  2197.  An  act  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  so  aa  to  authorize  the  use 
of  suitable  color  additives  In  or  on  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribing  the  condlUons  (In- 
cluding maximum  tolerances)  under  which 
such  additives  may  be  safely  used;  and 

S.3125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
William  Neal.  Robert  J.  Naumann.  Charles 
LeRoy  Van  Slyke,  and  Franklin  Jordan. 


■    HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'H.R.  12475>  for  the  relief  of 
Claude  L.  Wimberly.  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 
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Those  who  manufacture  pharmaceu- 
ticals and  have  very  substantial  em- 
ployment and  very  substantial  plants  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  take  very  se- 
rious exception  to  feasibility  of  this  kind 
of  very  strict  and  mandatory  standard, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  it  can 
be  carried  out  without  so  greatly  inhib- 
iting normal  and  perfectly  safe  practices 
in  the  pharmaceutical  industry  as  to  very 
seriously  hurt  their  businesses. 

In  that  connection,  we  have  a  very 
important  piece  of  evidence,  because  this 
subject  has  been  examined  at  the  White 
House  level;  and  in  that  connection  I 
read  now  from  a  statement  issued  on 
May  14  from  the  White  House : 

The  Wurr*  House,  May  14.  1960. 
The  White  House  today  made  public  the 
report  of  a  study  of  certain  aspecU  of  the 
use  of  chemicals  and  drugs  as  food  addl- 
tlves.  which  the  President  requested  to  be 
made  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee. 
In  making  this  study,  the  Science  Advi- 
sory Committee  convened  a  special  panel  of 
experts  and  consulted  scientists  from  the 
Agriculture,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Departments  and  also  outside  Govern- 
ment circles. 

Findings  of  the  study  were  approved  by 
the  President's  Special  Assistant  for  Science 
and  Technology,  Dr.  George  B  Klstlakowsky. 
and  also  concurred  In  by  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  report  describes  the  complex  nature 
of  the  scientific  Issues  Involved  In  protecting 
the  food  supply  from  added  cancer-producing 
substances.  It  suggesU  areas  of  research 
and  also  recommends  Improved  admlnUtra- 
tlve  procedure*. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12232'  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12475)  for 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday  concurred  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  S.  2197.  to  protect 
the  public  health  by  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  On 
that  motion,  I  ask  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  essential  that  the  record  be  made 
clear  upon  this  measure.  It  was  ap- 
proved in  my  absence  yesterday,  but 
quite  in  good  faith  on  the  part  of  those 
who  may  probably  have  believed  that 
I  had  agreed  to  it,  although  I  actually 
had  not  agreed  to  it. 

The  bill  proposes  to  amend  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  by  providing 
that  color  additives  and  various  t>T>es  of 
food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  tests  as  other  substances 
which  are  covered  by  another  law. 

The  main  problem  which  is  raised  in 
respect  to  all  this  legislation  occurs  in 
paragraph  B  of  section  706  of  the  law, 
which  deals  with  substances  which  may 
induce  cancer  in  man  or  animal. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  of  course, 
and  it  properly  commends  itself  to  our 
grave  concern. 

By  means  of  this  measure  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  not  only  given  broad  authority,  but 
is  given  mandatory  direction,  to  see  that 
any  color  sidditive  which,  upon  tests  of 
man  or  animals,  is  found  to  have  this 
effect,  or  if  it  is  found  that  it  could  pos- 
sibly have  this  effect,  is  barred  from  use. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations set  forth  in  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONCLUSIONS    AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  rapidly  Increasing  number  of  new 
chemicals  potentially  useful  In  agriculture 
and  food  production  demand  vlgUant  and 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  compounds  offered 
In  order  to  safeguard  the  consumer  from 
those  that  may  present  carcinogenic  and 
other  toxic  hazards. 

In  applying  the  provisions  of  section 
409(c)(3)  of  the  Pood  Additives  Amend- 
ment of  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
the  enforcing  agency  must  employ  the  "rule 
of  reason"  »  based  on  scientific  Judgment  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  possibility  of 
Increasing  cancer  risks  through  the  diet. 

The  definition  of  a  carcinogen  Implicit  In 
the  language  of  section  409(c)  requires  dis- 
cretion In  Its  Interpretation  because  so  noany 
variables  enter  Into  a  Judgment  as  to  whether 
a  particular  substance  Is  or  Is  not  carcino- 
genic. 

It  Is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  present 
difficulty  In  establishing  whether  there  are 
permissible  levels  for  certain  possibly  car- 
cinogenic food  additives  Is  accentuated  by 
the  limited  relevant  scientific  Information 
available.  Prom  the  experience  obtained  In 
animal   exi>erlment8   and   study   of   humans 


»  "Every  statute  must  be  Interpreted  In  the 
light  of  reason  and  common  understanding 
to  reach  the  results  Intended  by  the  legis- 
lature." Opinion  handed  down  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  In  Rathburn  v.  U.S.  (355 
U.S.  107  at  109) . 
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who  have  been  exposed  to  carcinogens  In  the 
course  of  tlielr  work  such  as  cited  above, 
the  panel  believes  that  the  probability  of 
cancer  Induction  from  a  particular  carcin- 
ogen in  minute  doses  may  be  eventually 
assessed  by  weighing  scientific  evidence  as 
It  becomes  available. 

The  special  emphasis  placed  by  the  Con- 
gress on  the  protection  of  the  public  from 
the  dangers  resulting  from  the  addition  of 
possible  carcinogen*  to  food  calls  for  pru- 
dent adnUnlstration  of  section  409(c)  of  the 
Pood  Additives  Amendment  of  the  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Since  an  area  of 
administrative  discretion  baaed  on  the  rule 
of  reason  Is  unavoidable  if  the  clause  Is  to 
be  workable.  It  Is  essential  that  this  discre- 
tion be  based  on  the  most  Informed  and  ex- 
pert scientific  advice  avaUable.  Until  the 
caus*8  of  corclnogensls  aj-e  better  under- 
stood, each  situation  must  be  Judged  In  the 
light  of  all  applicable  evidence  In  this 
way  the  protection  of  public  health  can  best 
be  assured. 

Accordingly,  the  following  recommenda- 
tions are  made : 

1.  That  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  appoint  a  board  advisory 
to  him  to  assist  In  the  evaluation  of  scien- 
tific evidence  on  the  ba.sls  of  which  decisions 
have  to  be  made  jjrohlbltlng  or  permitting 
the  use  of  certain  possibly  carcinogenic 
compounds. 

The  advisory  board  pbould  be  composed 
of  scientists  from  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
scientists  outside  of  Government  from  a 
panel  nominated  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

It  would  be  the  function  of  the  Ixjard  to 
weigh  evidence  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  basis 
of  available  sclentiflc  data,  both  on  applica- 
tions for  approval  of  new  food  additives  and 
in  all  cases  where  the  withdrawal  of  a  prior 
approval  or  sanction  Is  under  consideration, 
"liie  board  would  consider  among  other  mat- 
ters: 

(a)  whether  or  not  the  tests  for  carcino- 
genicity are  appropriate  and  reasonable, 

(b)  whether  the  substAnce  is  or  Is  not  In 
reality  carcinogenic  as  determined  hlsto- 
pathologlcally  or  by  other  criteria. 

(c)  whether  addition  of  the  substance  to 
agricultural  products  would  result  In  a  con- 
centration of  the  substance  above  the  natural 
background  level  of  such  substance. 

(d)  what  assay  techniques  are  appropn-late 
to  determine  whether  a  specific  carcinogen 
Is  present  In  food. 

It  would  also  be  the  function  of  this  board 
to  review  from  time  to  time  Its  recommen- 
dations and  to  modify  them  In  the  light  of 
new  scientific  knowledge.  Further,  the 
board  would  assume  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  specific  research 
problems  to  be  undertaken  to  provide  neces- 
sary scientific  data. 

2.  If  existing  legislation  does  not  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  exercl.se  discretion  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  of  this  report.  It  Is 
recommended  that  appropriate  modifica- 
tions In  the  law  be  sought. 

3.  Because  of  the  limited  scientific  Infor- 
mation available  relevant  to  the  effects  of 
possible  carcinogenic  food  additives.  It  Is 
recommended  that; 

(a)  Proportionately  greater .  emphasis  be 
placed  by  Government  agencies  on  the  study 
of  representative  carcinogens  In  a  variety  of 
animal  species  In  an  attempt  to  define  dose- 
response  relations.  It  must  be  recognl7,ed 
from  the  very  nature  of  such  research  that 
definitive  answers  useful  In  extrapolation  to 
man  may  not  be  expected  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  applicability  of  such  research  to 
the  problems  discussed  In  this  report  wUl  be 


furthered   by   studies    carried   out   on    large 
groups  of  animals. 

(b)  Studies  be  Increased  on  the  possible 
carcinogenic  action  of  substances  to  which 
niunbers  of  Individuals  have  been  regularly 
exposed  and  that  these  studies  be  related  to 
the  Incidence  of  cancer  In  the  exposed  Indi- 
viduals. Retrospective  studies  should  also 
be  made  of  patients  who  have  received  a 
variety  of  chemical  compounds.  In  the 
course  of  treatment  of  disease,  which  are 
subsequently  suspected  of  being  carcino- 
genic. 

4.,  Research  be  expanded  also  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  by  the  State  Agrl- 
cultxiral  Experiment  Stations,  and  by  Indus- 
try to  discover  additional  safe  and  effective 
materials  for  the  production  and  processing 
of  foods. 

Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk.  chairman,  president. 
Rockefeller  Institute  and  president.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Loeb,  vice  chairman,  bard 
professor  of  medicine,  Coltmibla  University — 
on  leave. 

Dr.  Edwin  B.  Astwood,  professor  of  medi- 
cine. Tufts  University  School  of  Medicine, 
New  EnglaiMl  Center  Hospital. 

Dr.  Alfred  Gellhorn,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Cancer  Research  and  professor  of 
medicine,  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  J.  George  Harrar,  vice  president,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Hodge,  professor  of  pharma- 
cology and  toxicology.  University  of  Roch- 
ester. 

Dr.  James  G.  Horsfall.  director,  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Hugh  Long,  sterling  professor 
of  physiology.  Tale  University. 

Dr.  C.  Chester  Stock,  scientific  director. 
Sloan-Kettcrlng  Institute  for  Cancer  Re- 
search. 

ConsulUnt:  Mr.  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  Rhyne 
&  Rhyne,  Washington.  DC. 

Technical  assistant:  Dr  Frederic  Holtz- 
berg.  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  White  House. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the 
report  is  that  it  states  that  authority 
such  as  that  conferred  by  the  amend- 
ment— and  I  have  moved  to  have  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  reconsidered — 
should  be  used  and  applied  within  the 
"rule  of  reason."  It  is  intimated  that 
otherwise  the  measure  could  be  applied 
very  arbitrarily  and  would  not  work  out 
in  the  way  its  authors  intended  or  in  the 
way  they  designed  it  to  work. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiH 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Of  course. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  of  considerable  interest 
to  me.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. He  says  that  even  if  the  Delaney 
amendment  were  deleted  from  the  legis- 
lation, they  would  still  have  to  apply 
that  general  principle,  and  that  they  do 
apply  it  on  the  advice  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

They  tell  me  that  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  private  industries  can  live  with  this 
legislation,  and  that  the  rule  of  reason 
will  prevail.  I  think  that  is  the  manner 
in  which  most  of  those  who  have  come 
to  discuss  it,  particularly  the  advisers 
of  some  of  the  commercial  interests, 
have  approached  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  point  out  that  the  as- 
surance the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 


just  given  us,  and  which  I  hc^)e  very 
much  will  be  joined  in  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  HillI,  is  a  Crt.eat  t.o  our 
owTi  agency  to  apply  the  raie  of  reason. 
I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  anxiety  to  have 
the  law  applied  to  the  full,  in  terms  of 
pubhc  health  and  safety.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  do  not  want  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  to  "go  overboard".  We 
wish  it  to  be  fair. 

So  I  have  moved  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to  be 
reconsidered,  in  order  to  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  matter  of  record 
this  position  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Mr.    HILL.     Mr.    Pre5ident,    will    the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  President,  after  con- 
sultations with  Secretary  Flemming,  of 
tlie  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DIRKSEN  ],  has  said.    I  also  wish  to  state 
that  the  report  of  the  group  of  scientists, 
under  date  of  May  14.  1360.  to  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  referred,  did 
not  recommend  repeal  of  the  Delaney 
amendment,  as  that  amendment  is  now 
carried    in   the   Food   Additives   Act  of 
1958.  but  did  recommend  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
appoint   a   board,   advisorv-    to   him,   to 
assist  in  the  evaluation  of  scientific  evi- 
dence, on  the  basis  of  which  decisions 
have  to  be  made  as  to  prohibiting  or  per- 
mitting the  use  of  certain  carcinogenic 
compounds. 

I  may  say  that  the  amendment  to 
which  we  agreed  last  night  not  only  pro- 
vides for  such  an  advisory  board — they 
use  the  term  "advisory  committee,"  but 
an  advisory  board  is  the  same  thiiig— but 
gives  to  anyone  who  may  feel  that  he 
needs  some  redress  the  right  to  have 
such  an  advisory  committee  consider 
the  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  M:  President,  will  the 
Senator  frc«n  Alauan.a  then  join  in  tlie 
assurance  given  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Dirksen], 
namely,  that,  fully  consistent  with 
health  and  safety— and  all  of  us  are  ab- 
solutely committed  to  guardmg  and  safe- 
guarding them  in  every  possible  way.  he. 
too.  feels  that  the  legislative  record  here 
should  show  clearly  that  the  recommen- 
dation as  to  the  application  nf  the  -ule 
of  reason  by  the  enforcing  atency  Xi  ex- 
pected to  be  applied? 

Mr.  HIIX.     I  would  say  so. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
proposes  to  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 

motion 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  interrupt  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  But  following 
his  remarks,  I  intend  to  make  that 
motion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  conclude  my  re- 
marks in  just  a  moment. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  move  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
wiiich  the  amendment  was  agreed  to,  as 
if  it  had  been  done  on  yesterday. 
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Again  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
I  thinic  among  all  the  chairmen  of  Sen- 
ate committees,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama needs  yield  to  no  one  as  regards  has 
fairness  and  his  very  great  consideration 
for  all  of  us  who  serve  with  him. 

Because  we  had  these  objections  from 
those  who  have  a  serious  interest  in  the 
matter  and  because  it  was  possible  to 
make  the  record  clear  without  prejudic- 
ing the  legislation— certainly  I  never 
would  wish  to  do  that— I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  having  facilitated  this  effort. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  very  kind 
and  generous  remarks.  Certainly  no 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  is  more  cooperative  or 
more  helpful  in  connection  with  matters 
pertaining  to  the  health  of  the  people 
than  is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.    JAVTTS.     I    thank    the   Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  Representative  De- 
UNEY  has  fought  a  long,  hard  battle  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  I  know 
him  very  well;  he  is  from  New  York.  I 
think  all  of  us  are  indebted  to  him,  too, 
for  the  way  in  which  he  has  carried  on 
this  effort  to  assure  the  health  of  the 
people,  as  regards  the  use  of  these  sub- 
stances 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to  be 
reconsidered. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TOMMY  MORGANO 
McCLELLAN.     Mr.   President. 


Mr.    

send  to  the  desk  a  resolution,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  reading  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  calls  for  the  approval  by  the 
Senate  for  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Management 
Field  to  testify  in  Kentland.  Ind.,  in 
State  court,  concerning  a  criminal  case 
growing  out  of  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee in  that  State. 

By  Senate  Resolution  No.  255.  section 
5.  the  files  of  the  select  committee  were 
placed  in  custody  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  This 
situation  demonstrates  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  sought  such  a  disposition 
of  the  select  committee  flies. 

There  is  pending  in  the  Newton  Circuit 
Court  in  Kentland,  Ind.,  criminal 
action,  allegins:  attempted  bribery, 
asrairLst  Tomrtiv  Moreano.  Moreano  ap- 
peared before  the  select  committee  and 


invoked  the  fifth  amendment  to  all  ques- 
tions pertinent  to  the  activities  about 
which  the  committee  inquired. 

Charges  have  been  brought  against 
Morgano  by  local  authorities,  and  one 
of  the  witnesses  deemed  necessary  by 
the  prosecuting  attorney  is  Mr.  Richard 
G  Sinclair,  a  staff  member  of  the  select 
committee  who  has  now  returned  to  his 
permanent  position  at  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's testimony,  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney has  requested  certein  evidence 
contained  in  the  flies  relating  to  that 
investigation. 

This  resolution  seeks  authority  from 
the  Senate  to  permit  Mr.  Sinclair  to 
testify  and  to  present  pertinent  evidence 
from  the  select  committee  files  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  349)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Senate  PMinanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigatlona  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  In  Its  pos- 
session, by  virtue  of  S.  Res.  255.  section  6. 
certain  evidence  pertaining  to  an  investiga- 
tion dealing  with  Tommy  Morgano  in  the 
State  of  Indiana;  which  Investigation  was 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Improper  Activities  In  the  Labor  or  Man- 
agement Field  under  S.  Res.  44.  and. 

Whereas  the  matter  of  the  SUte  of  Indiana 
against  Tommy  Morgano.  a  criminal  action 
now  pending  In  the  Newton  Circuit  Coxirt 
at  Kentland.  Indiana,  charges  said  Tommy 
Morgano  with  attempted  bribery;  and 

Whereas  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the 
Sixty-seventh  Judicial  District  of  Indiana 
has  requested  the  production  of  evidence  In 
the  possession  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  in  this  matter,  and 
has  requested  that  Richard  O.  Sinclair, 
formerly  an  Investigator  tor  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Improper  Activities  In 
the  Labor  or  Management  Field  and  pres- 
ently an  investigator  for  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office,  to  appear  and  testify  in 
the  above  proceedings;  and 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate, 
no  member  or  Senate  employee  Is  authorized 
to  produce  Senate  documents  but  by  order 
of  the  Senate;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  is  granted 
leave  to  permit  the  copying  and  presentation 
of  certain  evidence  for  examination  In  con- 
nection with  the  aforementioned  court  case, 
the  evidence  thereupon  to  be  returned  to 
the  possession  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  Richard  G.  Sinclair,  an 
Investigator  formerly  employed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Is  authorized  to  appear  and  testify  In 
the   above  mentioned  proceedings 


that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  may 
tempoi-arily  authorize  certain  air  carriers 
to  engage  in  supplemental  air  transpor- 
tation, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  infonnatlon  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

fPor  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  2.  1960.  p.  15760,  Con- 
gressional Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  almost  identical  with  the  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate,  except,  instead  of  a 
24-month  temporary  extension,  the 
agreement  with  the  House  provides  for  a 
20-month  temporary  extension  of  the 
act.  There  was  one  other  minor  change, 
the  word  "and"  to  "or". 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  the  preamble  is  agreed  to. 


TEMPORARY  Al  I  HuRIZATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR 
TRANSPORTATION— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  7593)  to  provide 


SUSPENSION  UF  DU  ilES  ON  METAL 
SCRAP— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  KERR.     Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on    the    disagreeing    votes    of    the    two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11748  >  to  continue  unUl 
the  close  of  June  30.  1961.  the  suspension 
of  duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other 
purposes.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 

as  follows: 

Tlie  conunlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vote«  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
11748)  to  continue  untU  the  close  of  June 
30.  1961,  the  8Usp>en8lon  of  duties  on  metal 
scrap,  and  for  other  pxirposes,  having  met 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Hoxises  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2,  3,  and  4.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Harrt  F    Btrd, 

RODT  S   Kexb, 

ArxxN  I''iu:ar, 

CUNTON    p.    ANDiaSON, 

John  J.  Williams. 
Frank  Carlson, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
W    D    Mno^. 

AlMK  J    POBAND, 

Ctxra.  R.  King. 
N.  M.  Mason. 
John  W.  Byrnes, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Senate  were  all  retained.    The 
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Senate  conferees  were  united  and  firm 
and  insisted  on  their  amendments  and 
the  House  receded  on  all  points. 

One  of  the  amendments  had  to  do 
with  the  use  of  certain  oil  products  used 
in  vessels  going  between  the  mainland 
and  the  States  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
I  am  authorized  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee to  state  that  the  amendment  is 
not  intended  to  change  the  status  exist- 
ing under  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program.  The  conferees  were  assured 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  that  the 
mandatory  oil  import  program  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  amendment. 

I  ask  that  the  conference  report  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  repKjrt  was  agreed  to. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  LNCOME  TAX 
FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT BENEFIT  TRUSTS — CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
rejxjrt  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  <H  R.  8229)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  income  tax  for  sup- 
plemental unemployment  benefit  trusts.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rec)ort  will  be  read  for  the  inforaiation 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

TTie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HM. 
8229)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  an  exemption  from  In- 
come tax  for  supplemental  unemployment 
benefit  trusts,  having  met  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  10. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1.2.3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

Hakbt   F.   Byrd. 

Robert   S    Kerr, 

J.  Allen  Frear, 

Clinton    P.    Anderson, 

John  J.  WmLiAMS. 

Frank  Carlson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

W.  D.  Mn^Ls. 

AlME    J.   FORAND, 

CKcn.  R.  King. 
N.  M.  Mason, 
John  W.  Byrnes. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ferees met  this  morning  on  H.R.  8229.  a 
bill  to  provide  a  new  alternative  rule  for 
granting  income  tax  exemption  to  sup- 


plemental unemployment  benefit  trusts 
and  made  the  following  agreements : 

The  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  all  the  Senate  amendments  re- 
lating to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill. 
The  Senate  was  forced  by  the  opposition 
of  the  House  conferees  to  recede  from  its 
amendment,  offered  by  Senator  Case. 
which  would  have  exempted  from  in- 
come tax  certain  nurses  registration  or- 
ganizations or  associations.  The  House 
conferees  felt  this  amendment  was  not 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill 
and  refused  to  accept  it. 

With  respect  to  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefit  trusts,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  in- 
sure that  this  new  provision  is  not  the 
exclusive  rule  providing  for  income  tax 
exemption  of  supplemental  imemploy- 
ment  benefit  trusts.  Trusts  which  qual- 
ify for  income  tax  exemption  under  the 
present  law  may  continue  to  do  so. 
Trusts  that  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  present  law  may  seek  exemption  un- 
der the  new  category  created  by  the  bill. 
As  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  the  bill 
will  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1959. 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  3  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  myself, 
to  call  up  calendar  No.  1895.  H.R.  6871. 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6871  •  to  amend  title  3  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  to  authorize  project 
grants  for  graduate  training  in  public 
health,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  thebUl? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HILL.    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  understand  that  the 
bill  which  is  before  us  is  the  bill  as  re- 
ported out  of  committee  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare; that  this  is  not  the  House  bill, 
which  had  some  provisions  in  it  with 
which  I  would  take  very  sharp  exception. 
I  ask  the  Senator  to  confirm  that  state- 
ment. 

The  Senator  did  confer  with  me.  I 
know  the  bill  is  very  much  needed.  I 
was  called  up  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  of  the  State  of  New  York,  reiter- 
ating the  need.  I  would  have  opposed 
the  bill  had  it  been  before  us  in  the  form 
in  which  it  came  from  the  House. 

Mr.  HILL.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
the  bill  w-as  reported  with  a  committee 
amendment  which  removes  the  objec- 
tionable language  and  contains  the  lan- 
guage which,  as  I  understand,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
wanted  the  record  to  be  clear 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  lines  9.  on  page 
1.  through  line  25.  on  page  2,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  309.  The  Surgeon  General  may  make 
project  grants,  recommended  by  the  advisory 
committee  appointed  pursuant  to  section 
306(d),  to  schools  of  public  health,  and  to 
those  schools  of  nursing  or  engineering  which 
provide  graduate  or  sp)eclallzed  training  In 
public  health  for  nurses  or  engineers,  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  or  expanding  grad- 
uate public  health  training  In  such  schools. 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  making  such  grants  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  In  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1960.  and  ending  June  30, 
1965." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  306  of  such  Act  (42  DSC.  212d)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  section  309'"  after 
•this  section"  and  by  adding  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  "and  Including,  In 
the  case  of  section  309,  certification  to  the 
Surgeon  General  of  projects  which  it  has 
reviewed    and    approved". 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  tiie  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  6871  as  it  passed  the  House 
of  Repreiientatives  is  the  same  as  S.  3454 
which  I  introduced  for  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 
on  April  29,  1960. 

The  intent  of  the  legislation  is  to  ex- 
pand ard  strengthen  graduate  public 
health  training  by  authorizing  a  new 
5 -year  program  of  project  grants  not  to 
exceed  $2  million  annually  to  schools  of 
public  health  and  to  those  schools  of 
nursing  and  engineering  which  provide 
graduate  or  specialized  training  in  pub- 
lic health.  It  would  also  extend  the 
present  authority  of  the  Surgeon  General 
to  make  grants-in-aid  not  to  exceed  $1 
million  annually  to  schools  of  public 
health. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  strength- 
ening, increasing,  and  improving  the 
teaching  programs  providing  graduate 
or  speciaUzed  pubhc  health  training  in 
this  country.  A  recent  survey  disclosed 
that  more  than  20.000  professional  per- 
sonnel now  employed  in  public  health 
agencies  do  not  have  the  public  health 
training  they  need  to  provide  the  public 
health  protection  for  people  which  is 
possible  in  the  context  of  today's  tech- 
nological and  scientific  developments.  In 
addition,  it  was  found  that  there  were 
more  than  2,500  vacancies  in  profes- 
sional positions  due  to  lack  of  trained 
personnel  to  fill  them. 

It  is  clear  that  graduate  and  special- 
ized public  health  training  programs 
must  be  expanded  and  improved  to  pre- 
pare personnel  more  adequately  and  in 
greater  numbere  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
staffing  needs  of  new  and  emerging  pub- 
hc health  problems.  These  new  and  ex- 
panded public  health  activities  would 
include,  among  others,  such  programs  as 
those  for  chronic  disease  and  aging, 
radiological  health,  rehabilitation,  can- 
cer, heart,  and  mental  health. 
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The  Senate  amendment  is  intended  to 
clanfy  the  language  of  the  Ho^f^  bilL 
This  is  made  necessary   by   the  House 
limitation  of  $2  milUon  for  each  fiscal 
\^r  of  the  5-year  program.     Under    he 
biU   as   introduced   in   the    Senate   the 
authorization  was  not  specified,  and  lan- 
guage was  included  to  permit  grants  to 
be  made  for  projects  to  extend  over  more 
than  1  year.    The  $2  milUon  lunitation 
in   the  House  bill  makes  such   an   ap- 
proach  unworkable    and    therefore   the 
language  of  the  Senate  amendment  is 
offered,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  sunplify  and  clarify  the  operation  of 
the  program. 

Other  technical  amendments  refer  to 
necessary  chancres  in  references  to  sec- 
tion numbers 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  ,    ^, 

The  bill  <H.R.  6871)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
r-^con-iri'  r  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 

Mr  J.WIT^  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Th'^  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

a^".'^'='cl  to. 
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FISCAL 


ACT    OF 


RESPONSIBILITY 
1960 
NL-   CL.-M-iK     Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  referral  a  bill 
to  be  known  as  the  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1960. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  additional  public  revenues 
to  enable  the  next  administration  to 
meet  the  country's  manifold  needs — the 
needs  of  national  security,  of  social  and 
economic  progress,  of  debt  retirement, 
and  of  our  responsibilities  in  the  world. 
Spending  measures  approved  and  to  be 
approved  by  the  86th  Congress  neces- 
sitate passage  of  new  revenue  measures 
if  a  budget  surplus  is  to  be  achieved  in 
fi.scal  1961  and  deficit  financing  avoided. 
The  additional  revenues  needed  can  be 
gained  by  conecting  inequities  in  the  tax 
structure  which  favor  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many. 

The  six  sections  of  the  bill  will  raise, 
if  the  bill  is  passed,  approximately 
$2,620  million  of  additional  revenue, 
without  doing  the  slightest  injustice  to 
any  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  a  similar  bill  is  being 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  by  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Honorable  James  QricLEY, 
who  happens  to  be  the  Representative 
in  Congress  for  President  Eisenhower, 
for  he  serves  the  Gettysburg  area. 

I  hope  when  the  Congress  returns  in 
August  that  not  only  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  but  also  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  will 
promptly  schedule  hearings  on  this  bill 


and  that  we  may  p^iss  it  before  we  ad- 
journ at  the  end  of  summer,  in  order 
to  assure  a  balanced  budget  and  the 
ability  to  make  a  sub.stiuiiial  payment 
upon  the  national  debt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wiU  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  . 

The  bill  <S.  3806'  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic revenues,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fmance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  WiU  the  Senator 
briefly  enumerate  the  tax  measures 
which  would  be  involved  and  how  much 
money  would  be  raised? 

Mr.    CLARK.      I    shall    be    happy    to 

do  so.  ,       J.   .J     J 

Section  3  deals  with  the  dividend- 
credit  repeal,  which  is  a  provision  passed 
by  the  Senate  under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
That  would  yield  $355  million. 

Section  4  covers  the  business-expense- 
deduction  amendment,  sponsored  by 
me  earlier  this  week,  which  I  have 
called  the  anti-swindle-sheet  amend- 
ment This  would  yield  a  minimum  of 
$250  million.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  we  passed  the  amendment  In  the 

Next,  there  is  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  relating 
to  withholding  for  dividends  and  inter- 
est. I  believe  the  Senator  thought  this 
would  raise  at  least  $11  billion. 

There  is  the  oil-  and  gas-depletion 
amendment,  which  Involves  some  $400 
million. 

There  is  also  the  amendment  which 
I  offered,  dealing  with  capital-gains  limi- 
tation, which  would  bring  in  another 
$500  million. 

There  is,  in  addition,  the  repeal  of  the 
14-point  Western  Hemisphere  Trade 
Corporation  preference,  which  would 
yield  some  S15  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield  for  another  minute.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  on  his  proposal. 
I  know  this  is  a  sincere  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  permit  the  Senate  to  act  with  fiscal 
responsibility. 

As  I  understand  the  proposal,  it  would 
raise  more  than  $2  billion? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Two  billion  six  hundred 
and  twenty  million  dollars  plus. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Two  billion  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  million  dollars. 

Today  we  passed  a  measure  which  will 
cost  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  knows, 
in  the  last  few  days  we  very  substan- 
tially increased  Federal- 'spending.  We 
agreed  to  a  conference  report  last  night 
involving  a  great  deal  of  money.  We 
have  other  legislation  pending  which  will 
add  to  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  mc  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania makes  all  the  sense  in  the  world. 
I  realize,  as  I  am  sui-e  the  Senator  real- 
izes, that  he  has  a  long  hill  to  climb. 
We  must  keep  hammering  away  at  this 
issue  until  the  American  people  are 
aroused  by  the  gross  injustices  and  in- 


equities and  untU  they  respond  to  the  op- 
pirtunity  to  raise  substantial  revenues 
or  else  we  cannot  accomplish  this  good 
purpose.  It  is  going  to  be  extremely 
difficult  to  achieve  our  desired  end.  but 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  proceeding  in  the  only  way  It  can  be 
done  by  offering  this  kind  of  a  proposal 
and  by  keeping  at  It  until  we  can  make 
some  progress.  ,  ,  „^  #^^ 

Mr    CLARK.     I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  very  helpful  interjection. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  turn  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  another  matter,  and  I  Propose 
to  make  quite  a  long  speech.  I  should 
be  quite  willing,  however,  to  yield  at  any 
time  during  that  speech  to  the  majority 
leader  or  to  other  Senators,  If  my  friends 
will  agree  that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor  in  so  doing,  because  I  wish 
to  complete  my  speech  before  we  adjourn 

tonight.  ..      r^ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  wish 
to  accept  his  generous  offer  at  this  mo- 
ment, with  that  understanding. 

There  is  an  important  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  to  be  considered. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
may  yield  .so  that  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  HaydenI  may  call  up  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bUl,  which 
needs  to  go  to  conference,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  when  action  is  con- 
cluded upon  the  bill  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  may  resume  his  speech.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  a  long  speech,  because 
there  are  one  or  two  other  important 
speeches  to  be  made.  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  not  lose  the   floor   by  so 

doiiig. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Texas.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  from  time 
to  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas''     The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  and  Mr.  KEFAUVER 
addre.=sed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  the  Senator  from  Arizona  be 
recognized,  to  call  up  the  appropriation 
bUl? 


SLT*PLEMENTAL     APPROPRLATIONS. 
1961    (S.  REPT.  NO.   1832) 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, I  report  House  bill  12740.  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
127401  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  en 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  which  is 
now    before    the    Senate,    H.R.     12740, 


carries  appropriations  recommended  by 
the  committee  in  the  amount  of  $1,068,- 
740,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $111,330,- 
540  over  the  House  bill.  The  bulk  of  this 
large  increase  is  the  $73,600,000  which 
the  committee  has  recommended  for  the 
International  Development  Association, 
which  was  not  included  in  the  House  bill. 
Thirty-three  million  dollars  was  included 
by  the  committee  for  forest  highways 
and  public  lands  highways.  Likewise, 
this  sum  was  not  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  detailed  table 
before  me  which  shows  the  individual  in- 
creases made  by  the  committee,  should 
any  Senator  desire  any  additional  de- 
tails. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc  except  the  committee  amendment 
on  page  12  of  the  bill,  lines  1  through  7. 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  purposes  of  amendment  as 
original  text;  provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arizona   restate  his  request? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  except 
the  committee  amendment  on  page  12 
of  the  bill,  lines  1  through  7;  and  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded  for 
purr>oses  of  amendment  as  original 
text;  provided  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  waived 
by  reason  of  acrreement  to  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and,  without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  after  line  5,  to  strike  out  "For 
construction  of  an  Entomology  Laboratory, 
$500,000." 

Alter  line  7,  to  Insert  "For  an  additional 
amount  for  'Construction  of  Facilities'.  $5,- 
200,000." 

After  line  9,  to  insert: 

SOIL    CONSZBVATION    SERVICX 

Watershed  protection 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Watershed 
Protection',  $1,800,000." 
After  line  13.  to  Insert: 

"Flood  prevention 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Flood  Pre- 
vention', $1,570,000,  for  the  purposes  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-486. •• 

After  line  16,  to  Insert: 

"agricttltttral  marketing  sebvicb 
"Marketing  research  and  scri'ice 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Marketing 
research  and  service",  for  Marketing  services, 
$1,350,000." 

On  page  3,  after  line  8.  to  Insert: 

"bureau  or  public  roads 

"Forest    highways    (liquidation    of    contract 
authorization) 

"For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  section  204.  pursuant  to  con- 
tract authorization  granted  by  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  section  203,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  $30,000,000,  which 
sum  Is  composed  of  $29,250,000.  the  remaln- 


■  \ 


der  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  and  $750,000, 
a  part  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1961 :  Provided. 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  the  rental,  purchase,  construction,  or 
alteration  of  buildings  and  sites  necessary  for 
the  storage  and  repair  of  equipment  and 
supplies  used  for  road  construction  and 
maintenance  but  the  total  cost  of  any  such 
Item  under  this  authorization  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $15,000." 

At  the  top  of  page  4,  to  Insert: 

"Public   lands  highways   (liquidation  of 
contract  authorization ) 

"For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  section  209,  pursuant  to  the 
contract  authorization  granted  by  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  section  203.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $3,000,000,  which 
sum  is  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1961." 

On  page  10,  after  line  13.  to  Insert  "Sen- 
ate." 

After  line  14,  to  Insert: 

"Salaries,  officers  and  employees 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  adminis- 
trative and  clerical  assistants  to  Senators, 
to  provide  additional  clerical  assistants  for 
each  Senator  from  the  State  of  Califca-nla 
so  that  the  allowances  of  Senators  from  said 
State  will  be  equal  to  that  allowed  Senators 
from  States  having  a  population  of  over  fif- 
teen million,  the  population  of  said  State 
having  exceeded  fifteen  million  inhabitants, 
$13,200." 

After  line  22,  to  Insert: 

"CONTINGENT    EXPENSES    OF    THE    SINATE 

"Joint  Committee  on  Irvaugural  Ceremonies 
of  1961 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  conducting 
the  inaugural  ceremonies  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
January  20,  1961,  In  accordance  with  such 
program  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Joint 
Committee  authorized  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, $250,000. ■" 

On  page  1 1 ,  after  line  5.  to  Insert : 

"Miscellaneous  items 

"For  an  additional  amount,  fiscal  year  1960, 
for  'Miscellaneous  Items',  v205,640." 

After  line  18.  to  strike  out: 

"Architect  or  the  Capitol 

"For  an  amount,  additional  to  amounts 
heretofore  appropriated,  for  acquisition  of 
property  for  additions  to  the  United  States 
Capitol  Grounds  pursuant  to  section  1202  of 
Public  Law  24.  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  ap- 
proved April  22.  1955,  as  approved  by  the 
House  Office  Building  Commission,  $5,- 
000,000."" 

And,  on  page  12,  after  line  8.  to  Insert: 

"omci  or  THE  secretary 


"Subscription  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association 
"For  payment  of  the  first  Installment  of 
the  subscription  of  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Development  Association,  $73,- 
666.700,  to  remain  available  until  expended." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  on  page  12  will 
be  stated  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  12.  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  1  through 
7. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  action  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  rejected 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  12.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  amount  m  the  bill 
on  page  12,  line  6,  be  increased  to  $5,256,- 
000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  12, 
line  6,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$225,- 
000"  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$5,256,000". 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  carry  out  the  authorization  contained 
in  H.R.  12263,  recently  passed,  for  the 
construction  by  the  United  States  in 
Mexico  of  an  international  storage  dam 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Mexican 
water  treaty  of  1944.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  this  project,  the  commit- 
tee felt  it  neces.-^ary  that  financial  res- 
ources should  be  made  available  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

F^ve  million  dollars  of  the  amount 
was  contained  in  the  State,  Justice. 
Judiciary  appropriation  bill  which  was 
passed  last  evening,  carrying  an  appro- 
priation for  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission.  Since  that  bill 
is  not  going  to  conference,  and  since 
there  will  be  considerable  delay,  we  have 
concluded,  after  conferring  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
and  with  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  [Mr.  Hayden],  that 
it  was  best  to  put  the  item  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  which  will 
go  to  conference  and  will  have  final 
action,  so  as  not  to  delay  the  work. 

This  will  not  increase  the  amount 
which  will  be  spent  in  any  regard.  It 
will  simply  confirm  the  action  taken  last 
night. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  item  of  $256,000 
which  involves  a  matter  the  very  able 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kvchel] 
would  like  to  discuss  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  friend  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  able  majority  leader  did  ac- 
cept an  amendment  which  I  offered  and 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  by  the  administration,  re- 
questing $256,000  for  construction  of — 
and  I  quote  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  report — 

Facilities  to  furnish  protection  for  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  from  the  effects 
of  Inadequately  treated  sewage  originating 
in  Tijuana,  Baja  California,  Mexico.  It  is 
essential  that  remedial  action  be  taken  at 
the  earliect  possible  date  to  provide  relief 
from  critical  health  hazards  and  monetary 
losses  In  San  Diego  County,  Calif. 

I  recommend  that  the  foregoing  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  is  an 
urgency  to  eliminate  an  extremely  haz- 
ardous public  health  problem  by  the 
construction  of  appropriate  sewage  dis- 
posal   facilities    in    San    Diego    County, 
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This  includes  the  need  to  acquire  prop- 
erty on  which  such  facilities  may  be  con- 
structed. Once  again  I  am  grateful  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  ^T.-  Presi- 
dent. I  think  there  is  merit  in  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  We  accepted  his 
amendment  last  night,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  have  it  delayed  further. 

Mr,  KUCHEX.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment I  have  proposed  will  be  adopted. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Uie  amend- 
ment  of   the   Senator   from   California 
[Mr.  KucHELl. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
ordered  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
veto  of  the  pay  bill  has  been  overridden 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  thus 
becomes  law.  The  committee  has  been 
advised  that  an  additional  provision  in 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  will 
be  necessary,  in  view  of  the  overriding  of 
this  veto. 

Authority  must  be  granted  to  appor- 
tion funds  on  a  basis  indicating  the  need 
for  supplemental  estimates  of  appropria- 
tions to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit 
pa>-ment  of  pay  increases  for  employees 
whose  rates  of  compensation  are  fixed 
by  administrative  action  pursuant  to 
law. 

I  offer  an  appropriate  amendment  to 
take  care  of  this  situation,  which  I  ask 

to  have  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  13 
after  line  6  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

GENERAL    PROVISION 

Appropriations,  authorizations,  and  funds 
available  to  the  departments,  agencies,  cor- 
porations, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1961,  may  be  apportioned 
pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  on  a  basis  Indicating 
the  need  for  supplemental  estimates  of  ap- 
propriation to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit 
payment  of  pay  increases  (not  exceeding  the 
corresponding  increases  provided  by  the 
"Postal  Employees'  Salary  Increase  Act  of 
1960"  and  the  "Federal  Employees  Salary 
Increase  Act  of  1960")  for  employees  whose 
rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  by  admin- 
istrative action  pursuant  to  law. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  amendment,  though  I 
have  not  seen  it  before,  it  provides  for 
the  apportionment  of  the  new  pay  raise 
Increase  so  that  when  we  come  to  the 
first  of  the  year,  the  amendment  con- 
tains the  predicate  for  the  supplemental 
estimates  that  will  be  submitted  in  order 
to  carry  out  in  full  the  terms  of  the  Pay 
Increase  Act. 

Mr.  HAYDE2^.  The  Senator  has  stated 
the  situation  correctly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  is  familiar  with  the 


request  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, included  in  the  Presidents  proposal 
to  the  Congress,  recommending  $300,000 
in  Federal  matching  funds  to  initiate 
the  cooperative  geologic  mapping  survey 
of  Kentucky.  The  State  has  appropri- 
ated a  total  of  $900,000  for  the  bi- 
annum. 

I  had  asked  the  chairman  for  an 
opportunity  to  appear  in  support  of  this 
project  before  his  committee,  as  I  am 
sure  the  Department  of  th^  Interior  also 
wishes  to  do.  The  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  my  State,  the  Honorable  Wilson  W. 
Wyatt,  has  written  the  chairman  ex- 
plaining the  need  for  prompt  action  to 
initiate  this  program,  which  is  vital  to 
the  basic  development  of  my  State. 

I  know  that  the  committee  is  report- 
ing this  bill  without  prejudice  to  those 
items  which  could  not  be  con.sidcred  be- 
cause we  are  recessing,  and  that  addi- 
tional hearings  will  be  held  in  August. 
I  ask  only  if  it  is  correct  that  at  that 
time  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
Senator  Morton  and  me  to  appear,  and 
for  the  committee  to  hear  Governor 
Wvatt  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  entirely  correct.  It  was  not 
possible  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  ses- 
sion to  hear  testimony  on  all  the  budget 
requests,  which  include  the  Federal 
funds  for  the  Kentucky  geological  map- 
ping survey. 

The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  him 
at  hearings  in  August,  and  Governor 
Wyatt  and  other  officials  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky  and  others  who  m.iy  be  inter- 
ested. 

The  bill  presented  today  is  recom- 
mended without  prejudice  to  the  items 
which  remain  to  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  bill.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Lusk], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur- 
r.ay].  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MrsKiE]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  OMahoney]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Babtlett].  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  HENTfTNcs],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Lusk],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MtnuiAY],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  O'Mahoney] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  detained  on  official  business.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
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Indiana 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  90, 
nays  2.  as  follows: 

[No.  272) 
YKAS— 90 


Altcen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Drunsdale 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Caj  roU 

Caae,  N  J. 

C:i.?e.  S  Dak. 

Chare* 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

C'ltion 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dwumhak 

Eastland 

EUender 

Engle 

Ervin 


Pong 

Frear 

Fulbrttjht 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Oreen 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 


McOee 

McNunara 

IkCa^piuson 

M&nsfleld 
MoiiToney 
Mor«e 
Mortoa 

M068 

Mundt 
Pastore 


CurtU 


Hlckeolooper  Prouty 

Hill  Proxmlre 

Holland  Randolph 

Hruska  RobortsoQ 

Hiunphrey  Russell 

Jack&on  8ttlton*ta.U 

Jiivlts  Schoeppel 

Johnaon.  Tex.  Scott 

Johnston,  8.C.  Smathen 

Jordan  Smith 

Keating  Sparkraan 

Kefauver  Stennl* 

Kennedy  Symington 

Kerr  TaluiAdge 

Kuchel  Thurmond 

lA*u8che  Wiley 

Long.  Hawaii  WiUlftms,  NJ. 

L.oug.  L».  Yarborough 

Mi-Carthy  Toxuig,  N   Dak 

McCli-lUn  Young  Ohio 

NATS— 2 

WUllams.  Del. 

NOT  VOTINO— 8 

Bartlett  Lusk  *'J?5^* 

Capehart  Martin  OTXahoney 

Hennings  Murray 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  12740'  was  passed. 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Haht  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell. Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr. 
Hill.  Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Bridges.  Mr. 
Saltonstall.  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota   conferees   on   the   part  of   the 

Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  observes  that  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  which  the  bill  wsts 
taken  up,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark ]  was  to  re- 
sume the  floor  following  the  action  on 
the  bin.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  not  in  tlie  Chamber. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  just  passed  an  ap- 
propriation bill  upon  which  hearings 
were  completed  only  this  morning.  The 
approved  bill  was  not  even  printed. 
No  repwDrt  was  available  to  the  Senate. 
I  doubt  that  there  is  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  except  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  knows  what  is  contained  in  the 
bill  which  was  just  passed.  This  Is  an 
irresponsible  way  to  enact  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  adjourn 
and  go  home. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr  Pi-esident.  the  bUl 
was  reported  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
bill  was  reported  only  an  hour  ago.  and 
there  is  no  printed  bill  nor  any  report. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  HELIUM  ACT 
OF  MARCH  3.  1925— PRINTING  OP 
REPORT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  there  was  discu-ssion  of  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  so-called  helium 
bill.  The  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Carroll!  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  report.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  may  have  5  days  in  which 
to  file  supplemental  views,  should  he 
care  to  do  so.  with  reference  to  Calen- 
dar No.  1884    HR    10548'. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor 
and  he  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  « 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yielffno 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  but  I  had  not 
Intended  to  yield  to  every  other  Senator. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. ever>-  Senator  who  has  addressed 
the  Chair  has  assured  me  that  he  had 
only  a  simple  request  to  make. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  in  the  hands  of  my 
friend  from  Texas,  who  I  know  will 
protect  me 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Ander- 
son] has  proposed  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  shall  have  5  days  in 
which  to  file  supplemental  views.  I  infer 
from  his  request  that  no  effort  will  be 
made  to  get  action  on  the  helium  bill 
prior  to  the  recess. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  my  thought. 
It  is  up  to  the  leadership  to  make  the 
decision,  but  I  hope  the  leadership  will 
not  call  up  the  bill  during  the  intervening 

period.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  Is  acrreed  to. 


PADRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL  SEA- 
SHORE PARK  IS  EMERGENCY 
LEGISLATION  TO  KEEP  AMERI- 
CA'S LONGEST  UNMARRED  BEACH 
OPEN  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
2  years  and  3  days  have  passed  since  It 
was  my  privilege  to  introduce  my  origi- 
nal bill  providing  for  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Seashore  Park  on  Padre  Lsland. 
During  that  period  literally  hundreds  of 
organizations  and  t<:ns  of  thousands  of 
people  have  joined  in  support  of  this 
proposed  project  to  preserve  America's 
longest,  southernmost  unmarred  beach 
for  all  Americans.  Because  it  is  a  sound 
project  and  so  many  are  working  to- 
gether for  Its  completion,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made. 

Among  Government  officials  who  are 
supporting  establishment  of  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore  Park  are  President 
Eisenhower,  Interior  Secretary  Seaton, 
and  National  Park  Service  Director  Con- 
rad Wirth.  And  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Lyndon  Johnson,  the  two  Congressmen 

CVl- 


from  that  area  of  the  gulf  coast.  Repre- 
sentatives Joe  KiLGORE  and  John  Young, 
and  most  other  Members  of  the  Texas 
delegation    in    Washington,    have    ex- 
pres.sed  their  support  in  varying  degree. 
On  the  State  level.  Gov.  Price  Daniel 
has   given  his  approval   and   quite   re- 
cently  the  Beach   Study   Committee  of 
the  Texas  Legislature,  headed  by  Sena- 
tor Bob  Baker,  of  Houston,  and  Repre- 
sentative Ben  Glusing.  of  Kleberg  Coun- 
ty,  passed   a  resolution   approving   the 
proposed  Padre  Island  National  Seashore 
Park.     During  the   last   session  of  the 
Texas  Legislature,  preliminary  enabling 
legislation  was  passed  to  permit  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  seashore  area, 
a  very  necessary  step. 

Another  significant  development  was 
public  hearings  on  the  proposed  project 
which  were  held  in  Corpus  Christi  late 
last  year  by  a  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  headed  by 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  Senator  Frank  Moss.  Park  Serv- 
ice Director  Wirth  described  the  hearings 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  he  had  ever 
attended.  An  idea  of  the  overwhelming 
public  support  of  the  project  was  re- 
corded when  more  than  40  witnesses  and 
organizations  appeared  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  project  and  only  3  opposed 
it.  and  the  opposition  was  qualified. 

Although  this  efTort  to  establish  a  na- 
tional seashore  park  on  Padre  Island 
is  only  2  years  old.  a  great  deal  of  work 
has  been  put  in  on  the  project  during 
that  brief  span  of  time.  Much  of  this 
has  come  from  a  grassroots  movement 
organized  by  a  man  who  I  had  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  until  introducing 
this  bill — an  outdoorsman  and  nature 
lover  from  Houston  named  Armand  Yi  a- 
mategui.  He  and  a  group  working  with 
him  formed  the  Texas  Conservation 
Coimcil.  Inc.,  and  they  have  already  de- 
voted many  hours  to  working  for  inter- 
est in  and  support  of  the  project.  For 
example,  they  voluntarily  circulated  pe- 
titions supporting  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  in  towns  and  cities  in  Texas, 
and  the  petitions  were  signed  by  more 
than  12,000  people. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  Texas 
Conservation    Council,    more    than    100 
other    Texas    civic,    business,    munici- 
pal, professional,  and  political  organiza- 
tions have  passed  resolutions  favoring 
or  otherwise  expressed  support  of  this 
project.    It  has  not  been  possible  for  me 
immediately  to  secure   the  lists  of   all 
these  organizations,  but  I  do  have  the 
names  of  117,  which  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to   have   printed   in   the 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  President,  the  majority  of  Texas 
newspapers,  particularly  those  along  the 
Golden  Gulf  Coast  area  and  many  na- 
tional magazines  and  other  papers  have 
expressed  editorial  support  of  the  Padre 
Island  project.     Editor  Bob  Jackson,  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  Caller  Times,  was  a 
witness  at  the  public  hearings  and  has 
personally  done  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
the  project,  as  have  several  key  members 
of  his  staff.     The  Houston  Press  and  the 
Houston  Post  have  taken  strong  interest 
in  the  project,  and  have  given  it  valuable 
support;  and  the  Texas  Observer  a  state- 


wide weekly,  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge 
my  support  of  the  project,  back  in  the 
85  th  Congress,  when  I  first  introduced 
a  Padi-e  Island  bill. 

One  of  the  key  television  stations  in 
Texas— KZTU-TV,  of  Corpus  Christi, 
headed  by  Mr.  Vann  Kennedy,  even  went 
so  far  as  to  sponsor  the  making  of  a  spe- 
cial 15-minute  television  film  showing 
the  need  and  the  plans  for  the  project. 
Copies  of  the  film  were  also  shown  as  a 
public  service  feature  by  stations  KTBC- 
TV,  Austin;  KENS-TV,  San  Antonio; 
KPRC-TV.  Houston;  KGBT-TV,  Har- 
lingen;  KHUU-TV.  Houston;  and 
KCOR-TV,  San  Antonio. 

In  addition,  the  film  was  shown  at 
dozens  of  civic  club  meetings  and  other 
public  meetings  along  the  gulf  coast 
area.  I  have  made  at  least  half  a  dozen 
weekly  radio  reports  to  Texans  on  the 
Padre  Island  project.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  address  dozens  of  meetings 
on  the  subject  of  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  Park. 

Despite  the  oven\ helming  public  sup- 
port of  Padre  Island  National  Seashore 
Park  and  the  accord  and  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  State  and  Federal  officials,  there 
was  deep  danger  that  the  great  burden 
of  pending  legislation  and  early  adjourn- 
ment for  the  national  presidential  nomi- 
nating conventions  would  result  in  post- 
ponement  until  next  year  of  congres- 
sional action.     But  with  the  announce- 
ment by  the  distinguished  and  extremely 
able  majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator 
from    Texas    [Mr.    Johnson],   that    the 
Congress  will  take  a  recess,  instead  of 
adjourning  sine  die  at  this  time,  there  is 
now  a  chance  that  the  Padre  Island  bill 
will  have  a  reprieve.     WTien  the  Congress 
returns  to  session  in  August,  it  wiU  give 
all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  this  proj- 
ect an  opportunity  to  make  an  additional 
effort   for   the   passage  of   the   bill   this 
year.     I,  for  one.  am  more  than  willing 
to  return  to  session  following  the  party 
conventions,  if  that  win  give  us  a  chance 
to  try  again  for  final  passage  of  the  biU 
establishing  Padre  L'^land  National  Sea- 
shore Park. 

This  legislation  has  lakfr:  on  special 
emergency  status  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
because  certain  private  interests  in  Texas 
have  opened  an  apparent  all-out  effort  to 
tr>'  to  fence  the  beaches  and  break  a 
Texas  heritage  of  free  pubhc  access  to 
gulf  waters  and  seashores.i  These  pri- 
vate interests  already  have  put  up  some 
barriers,  by  driving  railroad  ties  into  the 
beach,  and  have  launched  a  court  fight 
to  try  to  close  or  control  public  use  of 
some  portions  of  Padre  Island. 

The  sands  of  time  and  space  are  run- 
ning out  for  America,  so  far  as  preserv- 
ing our  ereat  heritage  of  open  beaches 
for  the  people  is  concerned. 

From  the  rock-ribbed  coast  of  Maine 
to  the  sun-drenched  sands  of  southern- 
most Padre  Island  is  a  distance  of  3.700 
miles.  Up  to  now.  only  a  meager  265 
miles  of  this  vast  seashore  area  have 
been  secured  for  permanent  public  use, 
and  these  265  miles  include  Federal, 
State  and  county  parks.  Each  year, 
more  and  more  miles  of  seashore  are 
fenced  off  for  the  fortunate  few,  behind 
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signs  that  warn,    Private  Beach— Public 

Keep  CXit." 

Establishment  of  a  national  seashore 
park  on  Padre  Island  will  preserve  the 
heritage  of  all  Americans  to  free  use  of 
the  last  great  natural  stretch  of  beach 
in  America  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  names  of  some  of  the  civic, 
business,  professional,  municipal  and 
political  groups  which  have  approved 
and  are  listed  as  approving  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  Park  project. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Refugio  Lions  Club;  Refugio  Rotary  Club; 
Area  Envelopment  Committee  of  Refugio; 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Refugio; 
Bayshore  Rod.  Reel,  and  Gun  Club  (Bay- 
town.  Tex.);  Houston  Democratic  Woman's 
Club;  Beach  Study  Committee  of  the  Texas 
Legislature;  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks.  Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monu- 
ments: Texas  Legislature:  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America;  Sam  Houston  State 
Teachers  College  (students  and  faculty); 
Texas  State  Parlis  Board;  Corpus  Chrlstl 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners of  Cameron  County. 

Brownsville  Chamber  of  Commerce;  city 
of  Port  Isabel;  Texas  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  from  Dallas;  San  Antonio  Conservation 
Society;  Association  of  Holy  Family  Guilds; 
Baytown  Boat  Club;  Bexar  County  Demo- 
crats; Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council.  Corpus  Chrlstl;  Coastal  Bend  Labor 
Council.  AFL-CIO;  Coastal  Bend  Shell  Club 
(Corpus);  Commissioner's  Court  of  Jefferson 
County;  Commissioners'  Court  of  Kleberg 
County;  Commissioners'  Court  of  Nueces 
County;  Corpus  Christ!  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Del  Mar  College  Student  Council; 
Democratic  Women  of  Bexar  County. 

Downtown  Lions  Club.  Corpus  Chrlstl; 
East  Texas  Nature  Club,  Beaumont;  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Gragg-Sherrlll  Post  No.  248. 
Corpus  Chrlstl;  Gulf  Coast  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America;  City  Commission,  Har- 
llngen;  Hotiston  Council  of  Texas  Garden 
Clubs;  Junior  Women's  Club  of  Corpus 
Chrlstl;  City  Commission  of  KingsvUle; 
Knights  of  Columbus  Council  1202.  Corpus 
Chrlstl;  mayor  and  board  vt  aldermen.  La- 
guna  Heights,  Tex.;  Local  No.  2219.  Mill- 
wrights and  Machinery  Erectors.  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  &  Joiners  of 
America;  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Architects;  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Mathls;  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
McAUen;  National  Parks  Association;  Nueces 
County  Democratic  Club;  Nueces  County 
Water  Control  and  Improvement  District  No. 
2:  Padre  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Padre  Island  Causeway  Board;  Pharr  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  Port  Isabel  Rotary  Club; 
City  Council.  Robstown;  Rotary  Club  of 
Slnton;  San  Antonio  Shell  Club;  San  Benito 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Southslde  Lions 
Club  of  Corpus  Chrlstl;  Uptown  Klwanis 
Club.  Corpus  Chrlstl. 

City  Commission  of  Weslaco;  Willacy 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Houston 
Property  Owners  Association,  Inc.;  Padre 
Island  Development  Co ;  Laguna  Madre 
Corp  :  BafDn  Bay  Corp  ;  South  Padre.  Inc  ; 
Padre  Island  Investment  Co.;  National  Coun- 
cil of  State  Garden  Clubs:  Dallas  Audubon 
Society:  Texas  Ornithologist  Society;  South- 
western Association  of  Naturalists;  Kiwanls 
Club  of  Flour  BlufT;  Willacy  County  Naviga- 
tion District:  American  GI  Forum  of  United 
States:  Texas  Conservation  Council;  State 
Garden  Clubs.  Inc — Region  VTI,  135  clubs, 
8.000  members.  Region  IV,  225  clubs,  6,750 
members;  Ho\iston  Federation  of  Garden 
Clubs.  200  clubs.  5,200  members- -total  of  566 
clubs.   14.750  members 


Sun  OH  Co.;  American  Ornithologists 
Union;  Slnton  Chamber  of  Conunerce;  Sln- 
ton Klwanis  Club;  Alice  Audubon  Society: 
Corpus  Chrlstl  Junior  Museum;  City  Park 
Board  of  Corpus  Chrlstl;  Postal  Letter  Car- 
riers of  Texas;  Community  Service  Texas 
Garden  Clubs;  Nueces  County  Democratic 
Women's  Alliance. 

San  Antonio  Underwater  Club;  Commis- 
sioner's Court  of  Harris  County;  Commis- 
sioner's Court  of  Brooks  County;  100  Midland 
Naturalists;  Corpus  Chrlstl  Outdoor  Club; 
McAllen  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Corpus 
Chrlstl  Exchange  Club;  Parkdale  Klwanis 
Club  Corpus  Chrlstl;  Downtown  Lions  Club. 
Corpus  Chrlstl;  City  Commission  of  Weslaco; 
Mercedes  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Board  of 
City  Development.  Mercedes;  City  Commis- 
sion of  McAllen;  Laguna  Madre  Fisherman's 
Association;  National  Audubon  Society;  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Chapter.  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy 

Kappa  Garden  Club,  Houston;  Wlmberly 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  Lake  K.  Jackson  Gar- 
den 91ub;  Dogwood  Garden  Club.  Palestine; 
Vassar  Place  Garden  Club,  Houston;  Mes- 
qulte  District  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Alice. 
Tex  •  Brooks.  Duval.  Jim  Wells.  Counties 
Medical  Association;  Jim  Wells  County  Unit 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society;  Alice  Lions 
Club;  Coastal  Bend  Life  Insurance  Co  ;  City 
Council  of  Corpus  Chrlstl;  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks;  American  Planning  & 
Civic  Association;  City  Commission  of  Ga- 
lena Park. 

SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1960 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tH.R.  10)  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension 
plans  by  self-emp'oved  individuals. 


RESETTLEMENT  OP  CERTAIN 
REFUGEES 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1714.  House  Joint  Resolution  397. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLA-nvE  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution <HJ.  Res  397 »  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  re- 
settlement of  certain  refugees. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  397 »  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  re- 
settlement of  certain  refugees,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2,  after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  hereby 
directed  to  submit  to  the  Attorney  General, 
prior  to  January  1.  and  July  1  of  each  year, 
an  advisory  report  Indicating  the  number 
of  refugee  escapees,  as  specified  In  section  1 
of  this  Act,  who  within  the  preceding  six 
months  period  have  availed  themselves  of 
resettlement  opportunities  ofTered  by  nations 
other  than  the  United  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  10.  to  insert: 

Sec.  2.  (a)   The  Secretary  of  State  Is  hereby 

directed  t6  submit  to  the  Attorney  General. 


as  soon  as  practicable  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  an  advisory  report 
Indicating  the  number  of  refugee-escapees, 
as  specified  In  section  1  of  this  Act.  who 
within  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1959.  and 
ending  June  30.  1960.  have  availed  them- 
selves of  resettlement  opportunities  offered 
by  nations  other  than  the  United  States;  and. 
thereafter,  prior  to  January  1  and  July  1  of 
each  year  to  submit  such  an  advisory  report 
to  the  Attorney  General  Indicating  the  num- 
ber of  such  refugee-escapees  who  within  the 
preceding  six  months  period  have  availed 
themselves  of  such  resettlement  oppor- 
tunities. 

On  page  3.  at  the  beginning  of  line  13. 
to  strike  out  'secion"  and  insert  "sec- 
tion": after  line  19.  to  insert: 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may.  within  the 
numerical  limitation  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  parole  Into  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  refugee- 
escapees  listed  by  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  as  "difficult  to 
resettle":  Prortd^d.  That  no  refugee-efcapee 
may  be  paroled  Into  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  If  he  suffers  from 
conditions  requiring  institutionalization: 
Provided  further.  That  In  the  case  of  each 
such  refugee-escapee,  the  Attorney  General 
receives  and  approves  a  finding  by  a  volun- 
tary relief  or  welfare  organization  recognized 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Attorney  General, 
that  such  refugee-escapee  can.  with  some 
asstetance.  become  self-supporting,  or  Is  a 
member  of  a  family  unit  capable  of  becom- 
ing self-supporting. 

On  page  4.  at  the  beginning  of  line  11. 
to  insert  "whose  parole  has  not  thereto- 
fore been  terminated  by  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe  under  the  authority 
of  section  212tdM5)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  and";  on  page  5. 
after  line  5.  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec  5  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  September 
2,  1958  (72  Stat  1712),  Is  hereby  amended  by 
substituting  the  words  "two  thousand"  for 
the  words  "fifteen  hundred"  and  by  sub- 
stituting the  words  "total  of  the  annual 
quota  for  two  years"  for  the  words  "annual 
quota." 

Alter  line  10.  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec  8  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  September 
2.  1958  (72  Stat.  1713).  Is  hereby  amended 
by  substituting  "June  30.  1962  '  for  "June 
30.  1960  ". 

After  line  13,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sbc  7  Section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  S^tem- 
ber  11.  1957  (71  Stat  639-640).  as  amended 
by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  9.  1959 
(73  Stat.  490).  Is  hereby  amended  by  substi- 
tuting "June  30.   1961  "  for  "June  30.  1960 

After  line  17,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec  8  Section  212(a)  (23)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended  (66 
Stat  184;  70  Stat  575;  8  USC  1182(a)  (23)  ). 
Is  further  amended  by  changing  the  lan- 
guage "narcotic  drugs."  to  read  "narcotic 
drugs  or  niarlhuana.". 

After  line  22.  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  Section  241(a)  (11)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Ps  amended  (66 
Stat  206.  70  Stat  575;  8  US  C  1251  (a)  ( 11 ) ) . 
la  further  amended  by  changing  the  lan- 
guage "narcotic  drugs,"  to  read  "narcotic 
drugs  or  marihuana.". 


On  page  6,  after  line  2.  to  insert  a  new- 
section,  as  follows: 

Sbc.  10.  Section  a45(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended  (66  Stat. 
217;  72  Stat.  699;  8  U3C  (1255(a)),  Is  fur- 
ther amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  sl-alus  of  an  alien,  other  than  an 
alien  crewman,  who  was  Inspected  and  ad- 
mitted or  paroled  Uito  the  United  States  may 
be  adjusted  by  the  Attorney  General,  In  his 
discretion  and  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe;,  to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  If  (1)  the 
alien  mAkes  tin  application  for  such  adjust- 
ment. (2)  the  alien  Is  eligible  to  receive  an 
Inunigrant  visa  and  Is  admissible  to  the 
United  States  for  p<-rmanent  residence,  and 
(3)  an  immigrant  visa  is  Immediately  avail- 
able to  him  at  the  time  his  application  Is 
approved." 

And.  at  the  beginning  of  line  16.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "5" 
to  "11". 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  pui-pose  of  this  joint  resolution 
is  to  close  the  refugee  camps  in  Europe. 
We  agree  to  take  25  percent  of  the 
refugees  the  other  countries  take.  This 
arrangement  has  been  worked  out.  as  I 
understand,  on  an  international  basis. 
As  a  result,  if  this  country  does  its  part, 
the   European   refugee  problem  will  be 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  indicated 
the  principtil  purpose  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. whK-h  is  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  a  worldwide  ef- 
fort to  help  resolve  the  world  refugee 
problem.  It  represents  a  legislative  re- 
sponse to  tlie  plea  of  the  United  Nations 
for  the  assistance  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  a  concerted  effort  to  close 
refugee  camps  still  maintained  15  years 
since  the  end  of  World  War  U. 

The  resolution  serves  an  obvious  hu- 
manitarian purpose.  It  is  most  unf  ortu 
nate  that  the  good  will  and  open  heart 
which  it  reflects  are  marred  by  several 
undesirable  limitations.  It  is  too  late  in 
the  session  to  deal  constructively  with 
these  defect,s.  Furthermore,  it  has  been 
made  absolutely  clear  that  any  effort  to 
improve  its  provisions  at  this  date  may 
Jeopardize  approval  of  the  entire  meas- 
ure. This  is  a  risk  which  no  one  in- 
terested in  the  suneUoration  of  these 
heartrending  conditions  can  risk.  Cer- 
tainly this  bill  is  far  better  than  none  at 
all.  and  I  suppwrt  it  as  the  best  obtain- 
able under  the  present  circumstances. 

This  bill  will  permit  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  the  resettlement  of  cer- 
tain refugee-escapees  by  granting  the 
Attorney  General  special  authority  to 
parole  into  the  United  States  refugees 
who  are  under  the  mandate  of  the  UNHC 
for  refugees.  A  maximum  of  25  percent 
of  the  nimil)er  of  similarly  situated  refu- 
gees resettled  during  stated  periods  of 
time  In  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  will  be  pernaitted  to  enter  this 
country. 

The  administration's  original  propo- 
sal— S.  3225 — of  which  I  was  cosponsor, 
did  not  contain  the  discriminatory  pro- 
vision limiting  relief  to  refugees  under 
the  mandate  of  the  High  Commissioner, 
nor  did  it  measure  our  wUlingness  to  ex- 
tend help  to  these  homeless  victims  of 
war  and  other  disorders  against  the  hos- 
pitality of  other  countries.     I  certainly 


would  have  preferred  relief  which  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  of  S.  3225  to  the 
grudging  relief  allowed  under  the  pres- 
ent resolution.  The  mandate  restriction 
will  serve  to  exclude  large  numbers  of 
refugees  In  non-European  areas  and  is 
particularly  obnoxious.  It  will  have  a 
very  undesirable  impact  on  our  relations 
with  the  peoples  of  the  excluded  areas, 
and  there  is  little  justification  for  its 
imposition.  Such  discriminatory  pro- 
visions are  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
humanitarian  objectives  of  this  kind  of 
legislation. 

House  Joint  Resolution  397  also  in- 
cludes a  number  of  other  refugee  and 
immigration  provisions.  It  would  make 
available  an  additional  number  of  non- 
quota immigrant  visas  for  nationals  or 
citizens  of  Portugal  and  certain  nation- 
als or  citizens  of  the  Netherlands  who, 
because  of  national  calamity,  are  out  of 
their  usual  place  of  abode  and  are  un- 
able to  resettle  in  their  own  country.  It 
does  not,  however,  cover  many  refugees 
of  Italian  origin  who  are  now  being 
forced  out  of  Tunisia.  Nor  does  it  ex- 
pressly apply  to  a  number  of  Jewish 
refugees  who  have  been  forced  to  flee 
the  United  Arab  Republic  because  of  a 
threat  of  persecution.  However,  assur- 
ances have  been  given  tliat  relief  will  be 
administratively  available  to  these 
groups  under  the  present  language  of 
the  resolution  notwithstanding  their 
technical  nationality. 

The  joint  resolution  does  make  limit- 
ted  provision  for  the  admission  of  cer- 
tain difflcult-to-resettle  cases — 500  in 
number.  This  provision  may  also  afford 
a  measure  of  relief  to  the  refup:ees  from 
Tunisia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
How^ever,  this  limited  total  number  is 
far  from  adequate. 

Another  provision  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  397  would  establish  a  proce- 
dure for  allowing  refugee-escapees  ad- 
mitted on  a  parole  basis  to  adjust  their 
immigration  status  to  that  of  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence. 
It  would  also  extend  for  another  year 
the  alien-orphan  adoption  program 
initiated  several  years  ago.  This  pro- 
gram has  made  it  possible  for  thou- 
sands of  young  waifs  to  find  hope  and 
homes  in  America.  We  should  place 
this  program  on  a  permanent  basis  after 
provisions  are  devised  to  safeguard 
against  abuses,  '^he  present  extension 
is  merely  an  interim,  stopgap  device  to 
prevent  its  premature  expiration. 

Our  present  immigration  laws,  though 
containing  many  fine  features,  display 
a  di.strust,  discrimination,  and  isolation- 
ism toward  other  peoples  which  are  con- 
trary to  many  of  our  ba-^^ic  ideals.  For 
several  Congresses  now.  I  have  been  in 
high  hopes  that  the  needed  reforms 
which  would  liberalize  our  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  would  be  forthcom- 
ing. My  consisteiU  optimism,  however, 
has  met  with  constant  frustration,  as  I 
have  been  obliged  to  wait  year  after 
year  for  overall,  comprehensive  and 
needed  reform  legislation. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  another  of  a  long 
series  of  similar  requests,  President  Ei- 
senhower reiterated  his  support  for  leg- 
islation which  would  liberalize  our  pres- 
ent immigration  .^-y.-t^-m  Specifically, 
the   President    recommended   use   of    a 


1950  or  litCO  census  in  place  of  tiie  1920 
census  which  is  presently  used  to  deter- 
mine national  quotas.     He  also  recom- 
mended tliat  any  unused  quota  be  eqiu- 
tably  distributed  among  the  various  quota 
areas  in  iiroportion  to  the  actual  num- 
ber of  immigrants  who  have  come  to  this 
country   under   their   respective   quotas 
between  July   1,  1924  and  July   1.   1959. 
The  concept  of  race  and  ethnic  classifi- 
cations within  our  population,  at  least 
for  the  purposes  of  the  increase&<^  given 
to  each  quota,  would  be  abantloned  and 
the  base  for  computing  the  number  of 
inamigrants   permitted   entry   would  be 
the    number    actually    accepted    fron 
each  area  between  1924  and  1959.     The 
minimum  quota  for  each  minimum  quota 
area  would  be  increased  from  the  present 
100  to  200. 

Tliese  and  many  other  reforms  have 
not  been  dealt  with  at  all  in  the  present 
joint  resolution. 

Despite  these  shortcomings,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  best  we  can  hope 
fcM-  at  this  stage  of  the  session.     At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  obvious  that  such 
halfway   measiires   make   it   imperative 
to  continue  our  efforts  to  achieve  overall 
refonns  at  the  very   next  opportunity. 
The  proposals  which  the  President  rec- 
ommend(Ki  were  moderate  and  realistic 
and  should  have  had  Uie  attention  of 
this  Congress.     I  am  hopeful  that  the 
87th  Congress  will  deal  more  promptly 
and  compassionately  with  the  problem 
of  extending  a  helping  hand  to  the  needy 
and  desolate  people  of  the  world.    There 
can  be  no  more  important  contribution 
to  humanity's  cause  and  to  the  future 
peace  of  the  world  than  to  resolve  this 
most  vital  problem.     To  this  task  we 
must    continue    to    dedicate    ourselves 
until  we  achieve  success. 

The  joint  resolution  has  many  short- 
comings. But  we  simply  cannot  and 
must  not  permit  such  matters  as  the 
alien-orphan  adoption  program,  our  par- 
ticipation in  refugee  relief  projects  and 
the  other  measures  to  founder  or  fail 
For  these  reasons,  I  urge  approval  of  the 
joint  rest)lution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
broaden  the  pro\isions  of  the  bill  and  to 
remove  some  of  its  apparently  discrim- 
inatory features.  I  shall  certainly  sup- 
port his  amendment,  when  it  is  offered. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.     Mr.  President 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  pai'- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCFJl  Tlie 
Senator  will  stAte  it 

Mr.  Cl-ARK      Who  has  t>ie  f\oor'> 

The  PRESL-1ING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Aiaixuna  has  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Alabi^im.-i  ha.-^  yielded 
on  the  condition  that  he  be  recognized 
when  action  on  H.J.  Res.  39  is  concluded. 

Mr.  CLARK  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
SenattJr  a  ill  .'^tate  it. 

Mr  Cl-AKK.  Wlial  happened  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  the 
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Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  re- 
sume tr.e  fiOxjr  after  the  procedures  ad- 
vocated by  the  majority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair — and  the  present  occupant  was  in 
the  Chair  at  the  time — when  the  bill  for 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yielded  was  disposed  of.  announced  that 
there  had  been  an  aereement  that  fol- 
lowing disposition  of  that  bill  the  floor 
would  be  held  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  was  not  in  the 
Chamber 

Mr  CI^^RK.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
OSc  r  fo:-  ..is  explanation.  I  wonder  if 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
when  he  completes  his  remarks,  will 
yield  to  me 

^Tr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
F.a-eil  to  the  Chair  that  I  understood 
the  arrangement  under  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  was  entitled  to 
the  floor,  but  that  the  Senator  was  out 
of  the  Chamber  temporarily  and  he  had 
agreed  to  yield  to  me.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  proceed  under  that  arrange- 
ment. I  certainly  hope  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  be  recognized. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  fol- 
low such  a  procedure.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  before  he  yields  the 
floor,  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  SPARKM.AN     I  shall  be  glad  to. 


MESSACiK    PROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
lentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  3076)  for  the  relief  of  Daisy 
Pong  Hi  Tong  LI. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  3524)  for  the 
relief  of  Sister  Carolina  (Antonietta 
Vallo),  Sister  Noemi  (Francesca  Car- 
bone),  Sister  Marta  ^Sabina  Guglielmi), 
Sister  Rafaella  'Angela  Sisolo).  Sister 
Maria  Annunziata  (Teresa  Carbone) 
and  Sister  Marisa  'Carolina  Nutricati). 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  ^he  bill  (H.R. 
7033  >  for  the  relief  of  Jack  Darwin. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7634)  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for 
other  purposes;  that  the  House  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  15  34  44 
62.  63.  64.  84.  85,  87.  93.  96.  97.  98,  108  111 
112,  116.  117.  153,  154,  to  the  bill,' and 
concurred  therein  severally  with  an 
amendment.  Ln  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution: 

H.R.  1157.  An  act  to  provide  for  promo- 
tion of  economic  and  social  development  In 
the  Ryukyu  Islands; 

H.R.  3375  An  act  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  contract  for  coal  research, 
and  for  other  pTirposes; 

HJi.  4049.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  for  cer- 
tain additional  persons; 

H.R  4386  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
destroy,  deface,  or  remove  certain  boundary 
markers  on  Indian  reservations  to  hunt.  flsh. 
or  trap; 

H.R.  5040  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  5098  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation and  disposition  of  net  revenues  from 
the  power  development  on  the  Grand  Valley 
Federal  reclamation  project.  Colorado; 

H.R  6179  An  act  to  grant  the  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Crawford.  Nebr.; 

H  R.  7903.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
veterans'  guaranteed  and  direct  loan  pro- 
gram for  2  years; 

H.R.  8295  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  irrigation  project 
works  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  9702.  An  act  to  amend  section  2771  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  payments  of  deceased  members'  final 
accounts  without  the  necessity  of  settlement 
by  General  Accounting  Office; 

H  R.  10500  An  act  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  in- 
centive pay   for  certain  submarine   service; 

H.R.  10596.  An  act  to  change  the  method 
of  payment  of  Federal  aid  to  State  or  terri- 
torial homes  for  the  support  of  disabled 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  of  the 
United  States; 

H  R.  11602.  An  act  to  amend  certain  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  light  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12200.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  reduction 
in  enlisted  grrade  upon  approval  of  certain 
court-martial  sentences;  and 

H.J.  Res.  778.  Joint  resolution  making  tem- 
porary appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President- 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today.  July  1, 
1960,  he  signed  the  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  7781  making  temporary 
appropriations  for  the  fl.scal  year  1961, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses.  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Represpnt^ttives. 


ENR0LL?;D  BILLS  AJSD  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 
The  m'',s.sage  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 


RESETTLEMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
REFUGEES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  397) 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  the  resettlement  of  certain 
refugees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
aniendments. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  object  to  consideration  of  the 
committee  amendments? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
be  recognized  on  the  joint  resolution  be- 
fore any  action  is  taken  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
presentation  of  this  joint  resolution  at 
this  time  and  under  these  conditions  fol- 
lows a  pattern  with  which  we  have  be- 
come quite  familiar  in  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  immigration  matters. 

All  of  us  go  around  the  country  and 
make  elaborate  speeches  about  the  fact 
that  we  favor  a  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  immigration  laws.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  sends  messages  to 
Congress.  Bills  are  Introduced.  S.  3225, 
to  which  my  colleague  (Mr.  Keating] 
has  already  referred,  was  spon.sored  by 
Senators  Dirksen.  Saltonstall.  Keating, 
Javits.  Case  of  New  Jersey.  Scott,  Beall, 
Proxmire,  Macnuson.  and  Pastore.  It 
represents  the  carrying  out  of  the  ad- 
ministration's message  on  immigration. 

Generally  speaking,  on  the  last  day  or 
the  next  to  the  last  days  of  a  session  we 
are  presented  with  a  slim  bill  which  does 
practically  nothing.  We  are  told.  "Either 
take  this  bill  or  it  will  be  withdrawn  or 
recommitted." 

This  is  a  very  refined  way  of  holding 
a  pistol  at  one's  head  and  saying.  "Be 
rough  on  a  few  thousand  people  if  you 
wish.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  do  that, 
you  have  to  tal':e  the  bill.  If  you  wish  to 
be  rough  on  these  people,  the  bill  will  be 
withdrawn  and  they  will  get  nothing  " 

Mr.  President,  my  reason  for  taking 
this  time  is  that  I  have  simply  had  this 
"up  to  my  ears".  I  wish  to  serve  notice 
now  that  I  am  one  Senator  who  will  offer 
amendments  to  the  next  immigration  bill 
which  comes  before  the  Senate  in  this 
fashion,  even  if  it  kills  the  bill  I  think 
it  is  hit?h  time  this  is  done,  Mr.  President. 

I  shall  not  do  so  with  respect  to  this 
joint  resolution.  I  know  full  well  what 
is  the  situation,  and  I  would  not  dream 
of  embarrassing  those  who  are  for  the 
joint  resolution,  including  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  it  is  time  to  give  ample 
notice  in  advance  that  this  should  be, 
in  all  fairness  and  decency  and  justice, 
the  last  time  that  we  are  going  to  be 
subjected  to  this  kind  of  procedure  on  an 
immigration  bill. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  concur  in  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  intend  to  make  a  statement 
on  the  bill  in  due  time.  I  am  sure  both 
he  and  I  recognize  that  it  is  a  totally 
inadequate  measure  and  violates,  in  my 
mind,  many  of  the  provisions  that  ought 
to  be  in  a  sound  immigration  bill.  Tlie 
Senator  has  expressed  not  only  what  I 
believe  is  a  sense  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion about  these  procedures,  but  also  he 
has  served  warning  that  this  type  of 
legislation  shall  be  given  the  kind  of 
consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  a  bill  ought  to  have,  namely,  that 
when  a  Senator  disagrees  with  a  part  of 
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it,  or  if  he  feels  that  there  ought  to  be 
changes,  he  may  offer  amendments.  The 
trouble  in  this  situation  is  that  we  are 
almost  literally  served  with  notice  that 
we  must  take  this  bill  or  have  nothing. 
That  kind  of  shotgun  approach  is  hardly 
the  sort  of  approach  I  appreciate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  illus- 
trate how  truly  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  spoken,  and  in  the  light  of 
my  suggestion,  if  page  6  of  the  report  is 
read,  there  will  be  found  the  most  elo- 
quent statements  about  the  'World  Re- 
fugee Year  and  the  declaration  of  World 
Flefugee  Year  by  the  United  Nations  and 
then  in  the  United  States  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding pages  one  will  find  a  whole  List 
of  what  various  tiny  countries,  with 
populations  of  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  or  10  million 
people  are  doing. 

In  the  great  United  States  this  joint 
resolution  will  let  us  take  5,000  refugees. 
Five  thousand.  Those  must  be  carefully 
screened.  They  are  restricted  to  those 
coming  only  from  Europe.  The  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  whose  presence 
in  the  Senate  Ls  an  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  real  nature  of  our  country,  will  pro- 
pose an  amendment  with  a  certain 
amount  of  deference  to  the  fact — even 
though  tiny  and  minuscule  in  its  terms — 
that  perhaps  even  that  will  tip  the  bal- 
ance and  cause  this  whole  legislation  to 
be  washed  up.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
continue  with  this  procedure  any  fur- 
ther. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  who  Is  our  Presiding  Officer,  and 
I  attended  a  great  dinner  in  New  York, 
at  which  we  spoke  on  this  subject.  What 
a  mockery  are  our  words  which  echo  to 
us  today  when  we  find  that  this  is  the 
immigration  measure  which  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Congress. 

I  am  known  as  one  of  the  least  parti- 
san Members  of  this  body.  I  challenge 
anyone  to  prove  that  is  not  so.  But  I 
say  tonight  that  we  see  a  display  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  Congress. 
The  joint  resolution  is  reported  by  a 
committee  chairman  who  Ls  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  majority 
of  the  Members  on  this  committee  are 
Democrats.  The  majority  party  has  no 
right  to  go  to  the  country  in  the  coming 
election  campaign  and  say.  "We  are  go- 
ing to  do  nothing  about  immigration  un- 
less it  is  what  I  say,  and  you  join  me  in 
doing  it." 

I  shall  be  finished  in  just  a  moment. 
Everyone  knows  this  story.  It  is  not 
unique  to  me.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  this  be  called  satis- 
factory immigration  legislation.  It  does 
not  meet  the  demands  of  the  platform  of 
either  poUtical  party. 

The  Republican  Party  platform  says: 
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IMMIGRATION 


The  Republican  Party  supports  an  Immi- 
gration policy  which  is  In  keeping  with  the 
traditions  of  America  in  providing  a  haven 
for  oppressed  peoples,  and  which  is  oased  on 
equality  of  treatment,  freedom  from  ImpU- 
cations  of  discrimination  between  racial,  na- 
tionality, and  religious  groups,  and  flexible 
enough  to  conform  to  changing  needs  and 
conjjitions. 

-^e  believe  that  such  a  policy  serves  our 
self-interest,  reflecte  our  responsibility  for 
world  leadership  and  develops  maximum  co- 


operation with  other  nations  in  resolving 
problems  In  this  area. 

We  support  the  President's  program  sub- 
mitted to  the  84th  Congress  to  carry  out 
needed  modifications  In  existing  law  and 
to  take  such  further  stepw  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  our  traditional  policy. 

In  this  concept,  this  Republican  adminis- 
tration sponsored  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  to 
provide  asylum  for  thousands  of  refugees,  ex- 
pellees and  displaced  persons,  and  under- 
took In  the  face  of  Democrat  opposition  to 
correct  the  inequities  in  existing  law  and  to 
bring  our  Immigration  policies  In  line  with 
the  dynamic  needs  of  the  country  and  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  Justice. 

We  believe  also  that  the  Congress  should 
consider  the  extension  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  of  1953  In  resolving  this  difficult  refugee 
problem  which  resulted  from  world  conflict. 
To  all  this  we  give  our  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 

The  Democratic  Party  platform  says: 

PROGRESSIVE    IMMIGRATION    POLICIES 

America's  long  tradition  of  hospitality  and 
asylum  for  those  seeking  freedom,  oppor- 
tunity, and  escape  from  oppression,  has 
been  besmirched  by  the  delays,  failures, 
and  broken  promises  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration. The  E>emocratic  Party  favors 
prompt  revision  of  the  Immigration  and 
nationality  laws  to  eliminate  unfair  pro- 
visions under  which  admis.slons  to  this  coun- 
try depend  upon  quotas  based  on  the  acci- 
dent of  national  origin.  Proper  safeguards 
against  subversive  elements  should  be  pro- 
vided. Our  Immigration  procedures  must 
reflect  the  principles  of  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

We  favor  eliminating  the  provisions  of 
law  which  charge  displaced  persons  admit- 
ted to  our  shores  against  quotas  for  future 
years.  Through  such  mortgages  of  future 
quotas,  thousands  of  quallfled  persons  are 
being  forced  to  wait  long  years  before  they 
can  hope  for  admission. 

We  also  favor  more  liberal  admission  of 
relatives  to  eliminate  the  unnecessary  trag- 
edies of  broken  families. 

We  favor  elimination  of  unnecessary  dis- 
tinctions between  native-born  and  natural- 
ized citizens.  There  should  be  no  second- 
class  citizenship   in   the   United   States. 

The  administration  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  of  1953  has  been  a  disgrace  to  our  coun- 
try. Rescue  has  been  denied  to  innocent, 
defenseless,  and  suffering  people,  the  vic- 
tims of  wax  and  the  aftermath  of  wars.  The 
purpose  of  the  act  has  been  defeated  by 
Republican  mismanagement. 

This  measure  does  not  meet  anything 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
requested.  It  does  not  meet  any  of  the 
demands  of  an  immigration  policy  which 
is  suitable  to  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
forces  for  peace. 

After  we  have  passed  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, it  will  still  be  true  that  the  quota 
system,  which  is  inherent  in  our  immi- 
gration law,  archaic  as  it  is,  is  made  even 
more  archaic  by  the  fact  that  it  is  based 
upon  the  census  of  1920 — four  censuses 
ago. 

When  we  pass  this  joint  resolution  to- 
night, though  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
amend  it  and  change  its  provisions,  we 
will  leave  a  census  40  years  old  to  be  the 
standard  by  which  we  will  be  guided  in 
respect  of  the  quota  aspects  of  the  immi- 
gration laws  of  the  United  States.  We 
shall  leave  discrimination  against  those 
whose  blood  is  half  Asiatic.  They  are 
specially  set  apart  in  the  immigration 
law  and  restricted  to  a  minuscule  quota, 
the  so-called  quota  of  the  Asiatic 
triangle.    We  shall  leave  discrimination 


against  naturalized  as  compared  wnth 
natural-born  citizens.  We  will  leave  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  from  the 
Caribbean  and  against  Negroes  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  We  shall  leave 
a  bill  which  does  not  have  what  is  funda- 
mental under  Anglo-Saxon  law,  that  is, 
a  statute  of  limitations,  so  that  it  is 
possible,  as  has  been  done,  to  pluck 
from  his  family  a  father  who  has  been  in 
this  country  for  many  decades  and  de- 
port him  because  his  status  here  has  not 
been  fixed,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of 
that  F)eriod  of  time. 

Every  page  we  shall  leave,  notwith- 
standing our  opportimity  to  change  the 
measure  here  and  now.  will  stand  as  a 
crying  shame  to  the  protestations  which 
I  and  almost  everyone  of  us  here  have 
been  constantly  making  on  immigration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  comments  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  We  in 
Pennsylvania  feel  the  same  way  he  does. 
I  hope  his  point  of  view  will  eventually 
prevail  for  the  progress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
address  this  comment  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], and  many  other  Senators  who 
are  not  in  the  Chamber — for  example, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore].  They  are  Democrats  whose 
sincerity,  interest,  and  compassionate 
devotion  to  this  problem  are  fully  as 
great  as  my  own;  and  they  are  facing 
the  same  hard  rock  of  difficulty  which  I 
face  tonight. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  fair  immigration  legisla- 
tion. As  every  one  of  us  is.  he  was  frus- 
trated by  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  is  H.R.  10,  which  has 
been  set  aside  temp>orarily  to  permit 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
397.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  holds  the  floor,  having 
yielded  for  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  397. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
Is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KERR.  For  how  long  does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  exp)ect  to  speak? 

Mr.  JA'VrrS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  will  answer  that  himself.  I  will 
conclude  in  2  or  3  minutes.  There  is 
no  limitation  of  debate  on  the  consider- 
ation of  this  joint  resolution,  but  I  am 
quite  confident  that  it  will  not  take  long. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wished  only  to  know  when  I  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  a.sk  a  Senator  to  yield 
so  that  I  might  bring  up  the  corAever.cc 
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report  on  the  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill,  in  which  the  Senator  from 
N%:-.v  York  has  a  very  great  interest. 

Mr-  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
desired  by  the  leadership,  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  waitmg  a  few  minutes 
until  that  is  accomplished.  I  will  carry 
on  in  the  meantime,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  can  stop  me  later  if  he 
desires  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  be  permitted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  a  conference 
report,  without  losing  the  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  where  do  my 
rights  come  in?  I  have  yielded  for  con- 
sideration oi  this  joint  resolution  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in- 
dicated that  he  needed  to  get  away,  and 
he  indicated  it  would  take  about  5  min- 
utes. I  am  prepared  to  proceed  with  a 
talk  that  I  have  been  hoping  to  make, 
and  I  do  not  want  it  interrupted  with 
everything.  I  would  certainly  like  to 
talk  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  be- 
fore the  conference  report  is  submitted, 
and  therefore,  for  the  time  being,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
conclude  in  1  minute. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  offer  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution. I  think  I  shall  take  about  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  shaU 
conclude  and  then,  of  course,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  will 
be  entirely  in  order. 

This  administration  has  repeatedly 
Introduced  legislation  to  fulfill  the 
pledges  spelled  out  clearly  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party  platform  in  1956. 

On  March  17  of  this  year,  President 
Eisenhower  recommended  revisions  and 
modifications  which  would  substantially 
change  the  present  immigration  law. 

First,  the  President  urged  that  the 
number  of  quota  immigrants  be  doubled 
by  basing  the  quota  on  the  population 
census  of  1960  instead  of  1920.  The  use 
of  the  outdated  1920  figures  is  highly 
Illogical  and  we  should  at  the  least  uti- 
lize the  most  recent  census. 

Second,  there  would  also  be  special 
provisions  for  the  admission  on  parole 
of  refugees  from  persecution  and  op- 
pression. This  would  aid  greatly  in  cur- 
rent terms  and  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency situation. 

Third,  the  President  would  drop  the 
racial  and  ethnic  classifications  in  the 
present  law  and  increase  the  quota  num- 
bers assigned  to  countries  in  proportion 
to  their  actual  immigration  to  the  United 
States  between  1924  and  1959. 

Fourth,  the  unfilled  national  quota 
numbers  would  be  pooled  within  the  ge- 
ographac  areas  and  made  available  to 
prospective  immigrants  from  oversub- 
scribed countries  in  the  areas  without 
regard  to  nationality.  This  would  soften 
to  some  deizree  the  discriminatory  aspects 
of  the  system  under  which  one  English- 
man equals  12  Italians,  20  Swedes  or 
300  Greeks. 

I  strongly  support  these  recommenda- 
tions which  would  go  far  toward  mod- 


ernizing our  antiquated  immigration 
laws  and  meeting  today's  immigration 
needs.  In  addition,  provision  .should  be 
mad€  for  the  United  States  to  take  its  fair 
share  of  the  47,000  hard-core  cases 
among  the  refugees,  the  socially  and 
physically  handicapped,  and  the  institu- 
tionalized who  stiU  remain  in  Europe. 

We  should  make  the  law  permanent 
for  the  admission  of  orphans  adopted  by 
American  families  and  place  it  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
We  should  establish  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions under  our  immigration  law  to  pre- 
vent the  sudden  deportation  of  men  and 
women  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  this 
country-  and  raised  families  here  not- 
withstanding that  prosecution  for  their 
alleged  violations  would  be  outlawed  if 
they  were  crimes. 

Other  free  world  nations  are  making 
major  efforts  to  admit  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  world's  refugees  and  we 
should  not  fail  to  do  the  same.  Because 
we  have  not  substantially  overhauled  our 
discriminatory  and  outdated  immigra- 
tion laws,  we  have  failed  in  one  aspect 
of  the  inescapable  responsibility  of  U.S. 
peace  leadership.  There  are  an  esti- 
mated 2*2  million  refugees  in  the  world 
who  need  international  help.  Among 
the  most  pressing  problems  are  the  Iron 
Curtain  escapees  and  the  hard  core  still 
in  European  camps.  The  escapees  are 
living  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munist system  has  fallen  far  short  of  its 
promises,  and  that  men  love  liberty  and 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  they 
own  in  order  to  be  free.  We  must  give 
them  a  helping  hand. 

The  steady  flow  of  refugees  from  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  advertises  the 
tremendous  attraction  that  the  free 
world  has  for  the  daring  and  vigorous 
elements  in  the  Communist  lands,  and  it 
hurts  Communist  economy  and  morale. 
These  elements  present  a  worthwhile 
cause  in  the  American  spirit,  but  Con- 
gress has  yet  to  act  on  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  the  clearly  established  need. 
We  must  offer  a  ray  of  hope  to  sustain 
the  100  million  people  in  the  Soviet  satel- 
lite countries  who  want  to  be  free  but 
whose  situation  demonstrates  the 
prison-like  character  of  Soviet  practice 
which  makes  emigration  virtually  im- 
possible. 

The  United  States  has  admitted  for 
resettlement  since  1945  more  than  750,- 
000  displaced  i>ersons,  refugees,  and  es- 
capees. Our  Government  has  contrib- 
uted more  than  a  billion  dollars  for 
refugee  aid  in  that  period.  Our  annual 
contribution  to  various  United  Nations 
and  other  programs  to  aid  refugees  in 
Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  Asia  totals 
about  $40  million.  Yet  these  are  not 
enough.  The  World  Refugee  Y'ear  and 
the  demands  of  our  own  foreign  policy 
position  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  con- 
tinue our  aid  along  the  lines  of  the 
policy  we  established  in  the  Di.splaced 
Persons  Act  of  1948  and  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  later.  Under  these  laws  over 
600,000  refugees  and  escapees  were  ad- 
mitted. These  laws  saw  the  full  partici- 
pation of  the  "fair  share"  formula  which 
in  a  few  short  years  cleared  Western 
Europe's  displaced  persons  camps. 


S.  1919.  which  I  introduced  last  year 
with  Senators  Case.  Saltonstall,  and 
Keating,  was  an  effort  to  modernize  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and 
provide  for  the  admission  annually  of 
about  60,000  refugee-escapees  fleeing 
racial,  religious  and  political  persecution 
in  Communist  and  other  totalitarian 
countries. 

Also,  the  bill  eliminated  various  pro- 
cedural injustices  in  administration  of 
the  present  immigration  law  and  it  at- 
tempted to  reshape  the  existing  national 
quota  system. 

Under  the  present  immigration  law, 
the  largest  quotas  are  assigned  to  coun- 
tries in  which  pressures  to  em^lgrate  to 
America  are  light. 

It  is  high  time  we  adopted  a  more  ma- 
ture Immigration  policy,  one  that  would 
be  more  in  keeping  with  the  American 
tradition  of  Judging  a  man  by  what  he 
does  rather  than  by  factors  of  race, 
color,  and  countrj'  of  birth.  Our  failure 
to  admit  the  thousands  of  escapees 
from  the  Iron  Curtain  and  to  modernize 
our  immigration  laws  operates  against 
the  best  interest  of  our  foreign  policy 
as  well  as  our  domestic,  economic  and 
social  well-being.  Tlie  wealth  of  a  na- 
tion lies  as  much  in  its  people  as  In  its 
natural  resources,  and  the  United  Stales, 
with  its  rich  tradition  of  refuge  for  the 
homeless  and  oppressed  should  be  In  the 
forefront  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
taking  Its  fair  share  and  thereby  help- 
ing to  resettle  the  refugees  from  Com- 
munist oppression.  No  one  Is  recom- 
mending opening  the  flood  gates  wide, 
but  we  must  strive  for  a  new  immigra- 
tion policy  that  will  show  progressive 
recognition  of  the  need.  Wise  modern- 
ization of  our  immigration  laws  with 
particular  reference  to  the  constructive 
aspects  of  the  U.S.  leadership  for  peace 
and  freedom  In  the  world  and  for  the 
demands  of  our  own  modern  domestic 
society  is  absolutely  essential.  In  this 
presidential  election  year  there  is  a  real 
chance  to  get  platform  and  candidate 
pledges  for  basically  revising  the  Immi- 
gration laws.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  have  stated  the  case  again  today. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DODD  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  already  made 
clear  my  attitude  on  amendments  and 
why,  although  I  have  amendments — 
and  most  Important  ones — I  am  unable, 
unless  I  want  to  be  unfair  to  everything 
so  many  people  had  to  say,  to  present 
them  tonight.  However.  I  will  on  the 
next  occasion  do  so.  as  I  promised  I 
would. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  H.\RT.  The  senior  Senator  from 
New  Yoik  has  quite  correctly  stated  that 
he  and  I  shared  the  platform  in  New 
York  some  weeks  ago  in  celebration  of 
Refugee  Year  as  it  approached  its  con- 
clusion. At  that  time,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  made  very  clear 
his  determination  to  announce,  as  he  has 
tonight,  his  conviction  that  the  approach 
confronting  us  tonight  was  not  entirely 
desirable,   and  that  the  circumstances 
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under  which  we  are  considering  the  joint 
resolution  are  not  desirable. 

I  wish  to  make  only  this  one  point, 
namely,  that  following  the  New  York 
visit  I  returned  to  Washington,  and  when 
the  bill  was  brought  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  strike  one  of  the  most 
offensive  features  of  the  bill,  namely,  the 
provision  that  American  generosity 
.shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  attitude 
of  other  nations,  and  that  we  shall  ad- 
mit 25  percent  of  the  total  of  the  refu- 
gees taken  by  them.  This  is  no  way  to 
celebrate  Refugee  Year. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  in  his  assertion  that 
hereafter  we  will  stand  fast,  even  under 
the  gun,  so  to  speak,  and  insist  that 
the  basic  provision  be  met.  I  recall  also 
that  in  that  meeting  in  New  York,  the 
motion  was  also  supported  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating]. 
We  were  in  a  rather  hopeless  minority,  as 
the  Senator  will  remember. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  same  weapon 
was  in  use 

Mr.  HART  That  would  be  one  way 
of  putting  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
ask  for  recognition  for  only  about  1 
minute,  with  the  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  1  Mr.  Pong  1  can  then  offer 
his  amendment. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Eastland  1,  that  he  recognizes  that 
legislation  is  the  art  of  the  possible. 

I  believe  my  record  stands  up  pretty 
well  in  this  whole  field  of  immigration. 
I  sponsored  the  general  immigration  bill 
at  the  last  session,  when  we  finally 
moved  it  through  the  Senate  and  it 
faltered  in  the  Hou.se.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  legislation  must  have  approval 
of  both  Houses  before  it  goes  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Here  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
a  recess,  and  we  have  had  this  discus- 
sion. I  have  conferred  with  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  see  what  we 
could  get  appropriately  done,  and  then 
have  an  understanding  with  the  chair- 
man that  we  would  go  no  further  than 
that. 

The  House  has  passed  H  R.  2807.  H.R. 
9385,  H.R.  10419.  and  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 397.  These  four  proF>osals  con- 
tain some  objectionable  items  which 
have  been  discussed  time  and  again.  I 
have  conferred  with  Representative 
Walter,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  know  just  about  how  much  we 
can  get,  if  we  want  to  get  it.  On  that 
basis  I  hp-d  conferences  with  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  represents 
our  joint  thinking  on  the  subject.  I  am 
quite  sympathetic  toward  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits  and  Mr.  Keating].  I  am  deeply 
sympathetic  toward  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  ( Mr.  Pong  ] .  How- 
ever at  the  end  of  the  trail  is  this  resid- 
ual question:  Do  we  get  some  bread  or 
no  bread  at  all?  That  is  the  question 
before  us.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
been  entirely  fair  in  the  matter.     He  has 


appraised  the  situation  realistically. 
On  that  basis  I  suggested  that  no  amend- 
ments be  offered  at  this  time,  mainly  be- 
cause this  is  International  Refugee  Year, 
and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  get  some- 
thing done  in  this  field. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  say  that  I  talked  with  the  disting- 
uished Senator  from  Hawaii  about  this 
matter,  and  it  is  entirely  agreeable  that 
he  submit  his  amendment.  I  am  in 
duty  bound  to  say,  unless  I  wish  to  put 
myself  in  the  position  of  being  in  a  state 
of  breach  of  faith  with  the  chairman, 
that  I  shall  have  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Others  may  have  other  views  on  the 
subject.  However,  I  would  have  to  op- 
pose it.  The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
I  am  sure,  if  he  felt  the  bill  was  going 
to  be  encumbered  with  any  amendments 
which  would  put  the  bill  on  the  hook  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  would  feel 
duty  bound  to  make  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

That  is  the  situation  that  confronts  us. 
I  am  certainly  hopeful,  inasmuch  as  this 
is  Refugee  Year,  that  we  can  get  this 
much  done. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart]  knows  that  I  talked  to 
him  about  it,  because  he  had  an  amend- 
ment. He  advanced  the  matter  very 
persuasively  in  committee.  I  sought  in 
my  feeble  way  to  dissuade  him  from  de- 
veloping too  much  controversy  on  the 
fioor,  in  the  hope  that  we  could  at  least 
enact  in  part  most  of  the  provisions  in  the 
four  bills  which  had  been  approved  by 
the  House. 

That  is  the  whole  situation.  At  this 
point  I  leave  it  so  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Hawaii  can  be  recognized  to 
advance  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments  en  bloc?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  explained  the  bill  very  well.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois or  I  need  to  apologize  for  our  present 
position  with  reference  to  the  bill.  All  of 
us  try  to  do  the  best  we  can,  and  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  now  represents,  I  am 
convinced,  the  best  we  can  do  this  year. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  stronger  bill,  as 
the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  I  introduced  such  a  bill. 
Several  of  my  proposals  were  incor- 
porated in  House  Joint  Resolution  397; 
several  were  not.  But  there  is  no  sense 
in  making  big  speeches  and  not  getting 
anything.  It  would  be  better  to  try  to 
get  something  within  reach ;  and  I  be- 
lieve we  can  get  it.  We  are  making 
progress.  The  bill  before  us  is  good 
legislation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
some  infonnation  from  the  members  of 
the  committee  with  respect  to  the  num- 


ber of  refugees  that  are  in  the  camps  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  are  less  than 
28.000  in  the  camps. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  understand, 
28,000  are  seeking  a  place  in  which  to 
settle. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  According  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  measure,  the 
United  States  will  admit  one-fourth  of 
the  aggregate  number  admitted  by  other 
nations  in  any  calendar  year. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  number 
of  admissions  which  have  been  made  by 
other  countries  in  the  past  several  years? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  figures  are  with  respect  to  the  past 
several  years.  Seventeen  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  forty-four  have  been 
resettled.  But  that  is  not  the  point  here. 
An  agreement  has  been  reached  with 
other  nations  whereby,  when  the  United 
States  takes  25  percent  of  the  aggregate 
number  admitted  by  other  nations,  the 
problem  will  have  washed  out,  and  the 
camps  will  be  closed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  what  period  of 
time  will  that  occur? 

Mr.  EASTLANTD.     Two  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  there  are  27.000 
refugees,  and  the  problem  is  to  be 
cleared  up  in  2  years,  that  means  that 
13,500  a  year  would  be  moved.  One- 
fourth  would  mean  that  the  United 
States  would  take  about  3,800. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  will  follow  the 
agreement  which  has  been  reached  on 
the  international  level.  That  means 
that  the  United  States  will  take  25  p>er- 
cent  of  the  number  which  other  coun- 
tries take.  The  problem  then  will  be 
settled. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     In  2  years? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  note  that  the  State 
Department,  through  Mr.  William  B. 
Macomber,  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  recommended  that  provisions  be 
written  into  the  joint  resolution  which 
would  admit  10.000  refugees  annually, 
generally  under  parole.  Beneath  that 
statement  by  Mr.  Macomber,  on  page  19 
of  the  reF>ort,  the  committee  made  this 
statement : 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  scope  of  this  legislation 
as  suggested  by  the  Department  of  State 
will  not  be  conducive  to  the  achievement  of 
the  primary  aim  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
397,  as  amended. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
elaborate  on  that  issue? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  This  is  not  a  gen- 
eral refugee  measure.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  is  to  en- 
able the  United  States  to  participate  in 
World  Refugee  Year  and  to  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  close  the  refugee 
camps  which  are  still  maintained  in 
Europe,  and  have  been  since  the  close 
of  World  War  U. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  whole  purpose 
of  the  joint  resolution  is  to  close  those 
camps.  That  is  what  will  happen  if  we 
pass  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  whether  any 
consideration  was  given  to  the  Yueo.'^'av 
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escapees  or  fugitives  who  are  being  sent 
back  to  Yugoslavia  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  political  fugitives,  but  that 
they  have  escaped  merely  because  of 
economic  difficulties? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yugoslavs  are  in 
the  camps.  They  will  be  provided  for 
under  this  agreement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  I  have  in  mind 
is  the  study  which  was  made  about  2 
years  ago.  arising  from  complaints  that 
the  countries  in  Europe  which  had 
refugee  camps  were  sending  the  Yugo- 
slavs to  Yugoslavia  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  fugitives  from  political 
oppression,  but  were  trying  to  find  eco- 
nomic improvement  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
political  matter  in  Europe.  However, 
the  fact  is  that  Yugoslavs  are  in  those 
camps  tonight,  and  they  will  be  taken 
care  of  just  as  all  other  refugees  will  be. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  fair,  then,  to 
conclude  that  if  the  joint  resolution  is 
passed  one-fourth  of  the  refugees  now 
in  the  camps  in  Europe  will  be  brought 
into  our  country,  and  the  remainder, 
three-fourths,  will  be  taken  into  other 
countries? 

Mr.  EAS7T^\ND.  The  whole  purpose 
of  the  joint  resolution  is  to  settle  that 
problem,  and  to  settle  it  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  there  been  any 
d::^pute  as  to  whether  or  not  all  the 
::  :_ees  will  be  resettled?  Is  the  num- 
ber adequate?  Is  it  generally  under- 
stood that  that  objective  will  be 
achieved? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  is  the  general 
understanding  that  that  objective  will 
be  achieved.  It  is  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  achieved 

Mr  JAVrr.^  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  answer  another  factual  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  notice  that  the  bill 
provides  for  500  so-called  hard-core 
refugees.  Will  the  Senator  teU  us  how 
manv  of  them  there  are  in  Europe? 
I  M."  f..A.STLAND.  Fourteen  thousand 
ha;-.:.c.t:  ped  refugees  are  in  the  camps. 

M.-  JAVITS.  It  is  my  information 
t:.dt,  47  000  .so-called  hard-core  refugees 
are  in  tne  camps.     Is  the  figure  14  000? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  The  correct 
figure  is  14.000. 

Mr    JAVITS.     14,000  so-called  hard- 

cor*:-  refugees. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  They  are  handi- 
capped refugees.  I  do  not  know  what 
"hard-core"  means. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  "Hard-core"  means 
persons  who  have  not  been  settled  be- 
cause of  illnesses  and  various  tv-pes  of 
disabilities. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  14.000. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  of  the  14,000,  the  United 
States  will  take  500? 

Mr.  EL'\.=:TLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  AVITS.  As  I  say,  we  under- 
stand the  Situation,  but  I  do  not  want 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  go  away  with 
any  idea  that  this  figure  represents  25 
percent  across  the  board.  It  excludes 
all  refugees  in  the  Par  East  and  Middle 
East. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  "hard  core" 
mean  difficulty  of  resettlement? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  state  my  position,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  definition  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  means.  He 
has  figures  for  a  certain  category.  At 
least,  we  know  that  there  are  500  out  of 
14.000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  500  are  in- 
cluded in  the  25  percent.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  take  25  percent  and,  in 
addition.  500  of  the  additional  cases  of 
resettlement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Among  the  47,000. 
there  Ls  another  category,  the  category 
w^ith  14,000,  also,  out  of  which  we  are 
taking  only  500,  even  in  Europe.  The 
500  is  in  the  25  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  statement  was 
made  about  the  moral  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  to  try  to  settle  this 
problem.  I  should  like  to  join  in  what- 
ever movement  is  necessary  to  achieve 
that  objective.  We  would  feel  shame- 
ful in  this  year  of  1960  unless  the  passed 
legislation  which  would  correspond  to 
the  objective  of  refugee  resettlement 
year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    World  Refugee  Year. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion will  settle  the  whole  problem.  I 
do  not  understand  what  the  controversy 
is  about. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
a  generous  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  vote  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 397  although  I  have  grave  misgiv- 
ings about  its  effectiveness  as  a  piece  of 
refugee-admission  legislation  and  even 
more  serious  mi.sgivings  about  its  foreign 
policy  implications.  However,  I  believe 
that  we  must  have  a  refugee  admission 
bill  in  this  World  Refugee  Year,  even  if 
the  proposal  is  only  a  token  demonstra- 
tion of  American  interest  in  the  world's 
homeless  as  is  House  Joint  Resolution 
397. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  clear  I 
object  strongly  to  certain  provisions  and 
limitations  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
397. 

I  had  hoped,  as  had  the  majority  of 
the  American  people,  that  in  this  World 
Refugee  Year  the  Congress  would  fully 
and  forthrlghtly  accept  its  responsibili- 
ties for  the  courageous  men  and  women 
who  were  willing  to  risk  everything  for 
freedom— the  tens  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees in  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and 
Asia. 

Instead,  Mr.  President,  House  Joint 
Resolution  397  substitutes  a  concept  of 
"foUowship,"  which  I  have  never  read 
in  a  single  page  of  American  history  up 
to  this  time,  for  the  concept  of  leader- 
ship which  has  been  our  tradition. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
American  refugee  legislation,  the  present 
proposal  would  make  U.S.  admissions  of 
refugees  proportionate  to  the  efforts  of 
other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  after 
careful  reflection  that  this  formula  of 
approach  is  unworthy  of  our  Nation's 
heritage  and  totally  at  variance  with 
the  generous,  open-hearted  response  of 
the  American  people  to   the   goals   of 


World  Refugee  Year.  Furthermore  I 
believe  that  this  formula — 25  percent  of 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  accom- 
plishes— opens  untold  possibilities  for  er- 
roneous but  damaging  exploitation  by 
the  Communist  bloc  to  whom  every 
single  refugee  who  flees  to  freedom  is.  to 
paraphrase  Mr.  Khrushchev,  "a  bone  in 
the  throat." 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  the 
American  people  have  responded  with 
their  usual  generosity  to  appeals  for 
funds  for  assistance  and  camp  clearance 
projects  during  this  World  Refugee  Year. 
The  American  Government  under  the 
present  administration  has  responded, 
though  only  one-half  so  well  as  I  had  en- 
visioned in  my  amendment  to  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1959.  with  funds  for 
training  and  transportation  of  refugees 
now  in  camps  and  with  grants  to  vol- 
untary agencies  who  have  written  an  ex- 
traordinary record  of  charity  and  de- 
votion to  individual  freedom  and  dig- 
nity. The  American  people  have  to  date 
in  World  Refugee  Year  given  S7  million 
above  the  normal  private  agency  refugee 
assistance  budgets  of  $50  million  an- 
nually. The  agencies  estimate  that  the 
Americans  may  well  give  another  $7 
million  before  the  close  of  World  Refugee 
Year. 

But  these  funds — private  or  govern- 
mental— do  not  provide  the  magic  doc- 
ument of  our  century  which  rtcopnizes  a 
person's  very  existence — a  passport. 

As  one  refugee  bitterly  describes  his 
desperation,  "Twentieth  century  man  is 
a  body  and  a  soul — and  a  passport." 

I  find  it  most  difBcult  to  believe  that 
the  same  American  people  who  could 
so  effectively  imagine  the  needs  and 
hopes  of  refugee  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren tens  of  thousands  of  miles  across 
the  world  would  refuse  to  welcome  the-se 
same  refugees  into  their  neighborhoods, 
or  their  plants  or  their  churches. 

Many  words  have  been  spoken  by  this 
administration  and  previous  Democratic 
administrations  and  by  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  about  the  overwhelming  sym- 
pathy of  the  American  people  with  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations.  The.se 
expressions.  I  know,  from  my  own  obser- 
vations in  the  great  free  city  of  Ber- 
lin, have  kept  the  spark  of  freedom  and 
the  hope  of  eventual  release  from  en- 
slavement alive  in  the  hearts  of  millions. 
But,  I  would  remind  Senators  that 
even  through  the  Iron  Curtain  a  contrast 
between  words  and  deeds  can  penetrate. 
Even  through  that  barrier  of  .secrecy 
and  censorship  and  because  of  the  pos- 
sibilities for  exploitation  by  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  machine  of  the  fact 
that  we  Americans  speak  so  strongly 
and  eloquently  of  our  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed  can  be  unhappily  contrasted 
with  any  hesitations  in  our  willingness 
to  accept  into  our  Nation  as  our  fellow 
citizens — the  world's  refugees. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  American 
who  stopped  for  a  moment  to  examine 
his  belief  in  democratic  society  would 
reject  the  notion  that  our  American  re- 
sponsibility for  maintenance  of  freedom 
is  a  question  of  a  percentage  of  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  does.  Even  if  every 
other  nation  in  this  world  refused  or 
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were  unable  to  come  to  freedom's  de- 
fense— America's  responsibility  to  act 
would  remain. 

Mr.  President,  besides  my  objections 
to  the  '■proix)rtional  responsibility"  idea 
of  this  proposal  and  the  fact  that  actu- 
ally only  a  handful  of  the  32,500  refu- 
ree.'; — desiring  to  immigrate  from  West- 
ern Europe — will  ever  be  admitted  under 
this  measure,  I  have  a  further  objection 
in  terms  of  our  overall  foreign  policy. 

The  joint  resolution  would  authorize 
tlie  admission  only  of  those  refugees 
under  the  mandate  of  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
Now  I  am  sure  that  one  argument  ad- 
vanced for  this  is  that  we  do  have  a 
particular  responsibility  for  those  re- 
maining European  refugees  who  are  still 
suffering  from  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  II.  I  fully  agree  that  this  is  a 
special  item  of  unfinished  business  for 
the  free  world.  I  agree  that  it  should 
be  given  priority. 

But  it  should  not  be  our  exclusive  con- 
cern— particularly  where  such  exclusive- 
ness  will  undoubtedly  be  interpreted  as 
another  form  of  exclusiveness — racial 
prejudice — by  the  peoples  of  the  non- 
white  world. 

Mr.  President,  at  least  1  million  refu- 
gees from  the  brutal  communes  of  Red 
China  are  now  in  Hong  Kong.  They  are 
not  within  the  mandate  of  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  by  an  accident  of  timing 
and  the  intricate  power  relationships  of 
world  p>olitics. 

But  they  are  no  less  a  part  of  the 
world's  responsibility  to  any  human 
being  who  is  suffering  and  in  need.  They 
are  no  less  a  symbol  of  freedom  than 
the  courageous  Freedom  Fighters  of 
Hungary.  The  present  proposal  does  not 
even  recognize  the  existence  of  Chinese 
refugees  in  Hong  Kong.  Nor  does  the 
present  proposal  recognize  the  existence 
of  the  Tit>etan  refugees  who  sought 
haven  in  India  from  the  ruthless  repres- 
sion and  denial  of  their  religious  Uberty 
by  Red  China. 

Mr.  President,  only  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  sacrifice  at  least  a  limited  recog- 
nition that  we  in  America  are  brothers 
of  all  who  choose  and  love  freedom  and 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  jeopardize  a  pro- 
gram such  as  the  orphan  adoption  pro- 
gram to  be  continued  under  H  J.  Res. 
397  will  I  vote  for  this  measure.  But 
I  deplore  the  asF>ects  of  the  measure 
which  I  have  outlined  and  the  fact  that 
to  save  its  useful  provisions  I  am  forced 
to  accept  its  grave  weaknesses. 

I  do  not  wish  to  jeopardize  any  pro- 
gram such  as  the  orphan  adoption  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  only  one  observation  to  make  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongJ. 

Some  years  ago  I  cosponsored  the 
original  Refugee -Escapee  Act  under 
which  105.000,  and  subsequently  120,000. 
came  in.  The  problem  was  very  simple: 
When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  say  to  other  countries, 
"Why  don't  you  take  some  of  these 
refugees,  and  let  us  get  this  European 
problem  solved?"  the  rejoinder  was 
simply,  "Why  don't  you  take  some?" 


The  net  result  was  that  we  enacted 
legislation  to  that  effect;  and  for  quite 
some  time  we  have  been  working  it  out. 
This  job  must  t>e  done  on  a  progressive 
basis,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  do  the 
entire  job  overnight. 

So,  out  of  the  28,000  ca.ses  presented 
to  the  committee,  we  agreed  during  the 
International  Refugee  Year  to  take  25 
percent,  or  7,000. 

In  dealing  with  this  problem,  we  are 
confronted  with  pnavisions  in  regard  to 
orphans,  spouses,  and  so  forth;  but  this 
measure  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  wish  to  get  the  job  done. 

In  attempting  to  get  the  job  done,  we 
have  been  confronted  with  certain  pro- 
visions which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Finally,  Mr. 
President,  when  one  is  confronted  with 
the  realization  that  he  cannot  obtain  a 
whole  loaf,  it  becomes  apparent  that  he 
had  better  get  as  much  bread  as  he  can. 
We  have  been  through  all  this  before, 
of  course. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  joint 
resolution,  as  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee, and  without  further  amendment,  will 
be  passed  and  sent  to  conference,  and 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  secuie  the  con- 
currence of  the  House.  We  believe  that 
the  House  will  concur. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
get  the  job  done,  I  take  it  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  pass  the  joint  resolution. 

At  this  time  I  yield  the  floor.  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr. 
FoNcl  be  recognized. 

Mr.  FONG.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
my  amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
between  lines  8  and  9,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  tlae  numerical  limita- 
tions prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Attorney  General  may  parole 
into  the  United  States  pursuant  to  section 
1  of  this  Joint  rcBolution  during  each  of 
the  2  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1  1960,  and 
July  1.  1961,  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  refugee -escapees  who  are  unable 
to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  such 
section  that  refugee-escapees  be  aliens 
within  the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  loath 
to  disagree  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  fMr.  DirksenJ,  who  said 
that  if  one  cannot  get  a  whole  loaf,  he 
might  well  take  a  few  pieces  of  bread. 
But  in  this  case  we  should  not  do  that, 
Mr.  President,  especially  when  we  know 
that  if  we  take  a  few  pieces  of  bread,  we 
shall  be  losing  friends  in  a  large  part  of 
the  world;  I  refer  to  the  large  group  of 
people  who  live  in  the  great  Asiatic-Pa- 
cific triangle.  They  constitute  probably 
one -half  of  the  world's  population.  By 
taking  a  few  pieces  of  bread,  we  shall 
be  telling  these  people  that  they  are  not 
good  enough  to  associate  with  us;  that 
all  the  good  things  we  have  been  telling 
them,  we  do  not  really  mean;  and  that 
we  do  not  practice  what  we  preach. 


Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
proposed  will  eliminate  discriminatlou 
and  bias  from  our  approach  in  helping 
to  solve  partially  the  world's  refugee 
problem.  This  amendment  will  tell  all 
the  people  of  the  world  that  we  are  a  fair 
and  a  just  Nation,  and  that  when  we  say 
we  want  to  be  friends  to  all  people,  re- 
gardless of  color,  creed,  or  race,  we  really 
mean  what  we  say,  and  that  we  do  not 
say  things  that  we  do  not  mean. 

This  amendment  will  prevent  anyone 
from  accusing  us  of  not  being  equitable 
or  fair  in  the  laws  we  enact. 

House  Joint  Resolution  397,  as  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  discriminates  against 
refugees  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  Far 
East.  It  says  to  them,  "We  do  not  want 
any  of  you — not  even  a  single  one  of 
you — to  come  to  the  United  States  to 
live.  " 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time 
House  Joint  Resolution  397  says  to  the 
refugees  in  European  refugee  camps, 
"Every  fourth  one  of  you  is  welcome  to 
come  to  the  United  States  to  live,  if 
other  nations  will  take  the  other  three." 
The  joint  resolution  will  allow  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  of  E^u^opean  ref- 
ugees who  are  resettled  in  other  coun- 
tries to  be  settled  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  resolution  will  not  allow  any 
refugees  from  the  Far  East  or  from  the 
Middle  East  to  come  into  the  United 
States,  for  in  the  joint  resolution  it  is 
stated  that  a  refugee  who  will  be  allowed 
to  come  to  the  United  States  under  this 
measure  must  he  a  refugee  within  the 
mandate  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

The  State  Department,  in  its  letter  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  states,  in  regard  to 
this  restriction  on  the  eligibility  of  ref- 
ugees to  those  who  fall  under  the  man- 
date of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees,  that^ — 

in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  this  lim- 
itation would  discriminate  against  certain 
classes  of  refugees,  principally  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Par  East,  who  have  not  been  deter- 
mined as  falling  under  the  aforementioned 
mandate  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees. 

My  amendment  would  allow  the  At- 
torney General  to  parole  mto  the  United 
States  a  total  of  4.500  refugees,  or  2,250 
refugees  a  year  for  a  2 -year  i>eriod.  be- 
ginning July  1.  1960,  and  ending  June  30. 
1962,  from  areas  not  within  the  man- 
date of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees.  This  amend- 
ment will  allow  the  Attorney  General  to 
parole  into  the  United  States,  at  his  dis- 
cretion— and  mind  you.  Mr  President, 
the  amendment  is  discretionary,  not 
mandatory — refugees  from  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Far  East,  up  to  4.500  in 
number  over  a  2 -year  period.  The  At- 
torney General  will  thus  be  allowed,  in 
his  discretion,  to  allocate  the  number  to 
come  in  from  these  areas.  He  will  not 
be  mandated  to  select  all  of  them  from 
one  area  or  to  divide  the  number  equally 
among  the  various  areas.  Instead,  he 
will  be  allowed  to  make  the  allocation 
strictly  in  accordance  with  his  discre- 
tion. 
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Mr.  President,  what  is  the  background 
cf  this  measure?  In  proclamation  No. 
3292.  dated  May  19,  1959.  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  President  op  the  United  States  or 
America:    A    Proci-amation 

I  (No.  3292) 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  on  December  5,  1958,  adopted 
a  resolution  for  a  World  Refugee  Year — 

And.  Mr.  President,  this  is  World 
Refugee  Year — 

to  begin  In  June  1959.  and  urged  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  Its  specialized 
Bgencles  to  cooperate.  In  accordance  with  the 
national  wishes  and  needs  of  each  country 
and  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view.  In 
promoting  a  World  Refugee  Year  as  a  prac- 
tical means  of  securing  increased  assistance 
for  refugees  throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  consistent  with 
Its  traditional  principles  of  humanity,  sym- 
pathy and  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  other 
peoples  of  the  world,  cosponsored  and  sup- 
ported the  resolution  for  a  World  Refugee 
Year— 

And,  Mr.  President,  if  this  joint  resolu- 
tion is  enacted  as  it  has  been  reported  to 
the  Senate,  and  as  it  now  stands,  it  will 
make  a  mockery  of  this  paragraph  of  the 
proclamation — 

and 

Whereas  the  alms  of  the  World  Refugee 
Year  are  to  focus  Interest  on  the  refugee 
problem;  to  encourage  additional  financial 
contributions  from  governments,  voluntary 
agencies,  and  the  general  public  for  solution 
of  the  problem;  and  to  provide  additional 
opportunities  for  p)ermanent  refugee  solu- 
tions, through  voluntary  repatriation,  re- 
settlement or  Integration,  with  due  regard 
for  humanitarian  considerations  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of 
the  refugees  themselves;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  established  re- 
cently a  US  Committee  for  Refugees,  com- 
posed of  prominent  citizens  and  representa- 
tives of  American  voluntary  welfare  agen- 
cies, which  has  expressed  a  willingness  to 
assume  major  responsibility  for  organizing 
and  assisting  In  the  plans  for  participation 
of  U.S.  citizens  in  the  World  Refugee  Year: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  proclaim  the  period  from  July  1.  1959.  to 
June  30.  1960,  as  World  Refugee  Year;  and 
I  Invite  all  of  our  citizens  to  support  gen- 
erously, either  through  the  voluntary  welfare 
agencies  or  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees. 
the  programs  developed  In  furtherance  of 
that  year  for  the  assistance  of  refugees. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  19th 
<lay  of  May  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-third. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

By  the  President: 
Douglas  Dillon, 

AcUng  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  as  a 
nation,  together  with  eight  other  na- 
tions, cosponsored  the  resolution  in  the 
United  Nations  to  proclaim  World  Refu- 
gee Year  beginning  July  1.  1959.  The 
purpose  is  twofold:  To  focus  interest  in 
the  refugee  problem,  and  to  encourage 
additional  opportunity  for  permitting 
refugee  solution   on   a  purely  humani- 


tarian basis  and  in  accordance  with  the 
clearly  expressed  wishes  of  the  refugees 
themselves. 

Let  us  look  at  the  numbers.  What  are 
the  figures?  How  many  refugees  are 
there  in  the  world?  How  many  are  pro- 
posed to  be  brought  in?  There  are 
360,000  refugees  under  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
Of  these,  about  one-half  are  Algerians 
who  are  not  within  the  terms  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  397.  There  are  1  mil- 
lion refugees  in  the  Middle  East  and  1 
million  refugees  in  the  Par  East. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
interrupt  the  Senator  if  he  yielded  on 
the  figures? 

Mr  PONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to 
straighten  out  the  figures  given  us  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  because  they 
tie  in  with  what  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
has  just  said.  He  gave  us  estimates  of 
180,000  refugees  who  were  outside  of  the 
Algerians  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

The  reason  for  that  difference  is  this: 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  talking 
about  refugees  in  camps,  and  he  has 
given  us  a  figure  of  28.000;  but  there  are 
100.000  refugees — and  this  fact  is  re- 
ported by  the  U.S.  Committee  on  Refu- 
gees, the  Zellerbach  Commission,  and 
the  International  Rescue  Committee — 
who  are  outside  of  tents;  and  they  are 
miserable,  and  they  need  to  have  some- 
thing done  about  them.  This  bill  does 
not  touch  them. 

Then,  as  to  the  hard  core  cases,  the 
tubercular  cases,  the  old,  the  institution- 
alized, we  have  the  same  problem.  They 
too.  are  disE>ersed  in  the  economy.  They 
are  suffering  nonetheless.  They  are 
refugees  nonetheless.  But  they  do  not 
come  into  the  sharply  limited  and 
sharply  defined  category  we  are  talking 
about.    It  is  nobody's  fault. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  for  let- 
ting us  at  one  time  and  place  put  these 
figures  and  statements  into  the  Record 
so  that  we  may  get  an  idea  of  the  ambit 
of  the  problem. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said  there  are  refugees 
out  of  camps.  What  is  the  truth  about 
it?  The  truth  is  that  they  have  worked 
themselves  into  the  economy  of  those 
countries  and  they  are  no  longer  refu- 
gees. We  have  an  agreement  that  is 
international  in  scope  to  settle  the 
refugee  problems  in  Europe. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PONG      I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  happens  that  the  U.S. 
Refugee  Committee,  the  Zellerbach 
Commission,  and  the  International  Res- 
cue Committee  do  not  agree,  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  I  do  not  care  about 
that. 

Mr.  JAWTS.     I  do. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Here  are  the  figures. 
Those  people  are  not  in  camps,  and  they 
have  worked  themselves  into  the  econ- 
omy of  those  countries.    Why  should  they 


be  admitted  to  this  country?  The  Sen- 
ator has  talked  about  their  suffering  and 
their  starving.  They  are  prosperous. 
Europe  is  prosperous.  They  have  worked 
themselves  into  the  economy  of  those 
countries,  and  they  are  happy.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  let  the  immigration  bars 
down. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senators 
attitude  is  keyed  to  the  last  sentence,  and 
I  will  let  it  Ro  at  that. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  As  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  this  information  is 
very  revealing  to  me.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  gets  his  information  from  the 
same  sources  that  I  get  mine.  If  there 
are  new  sources  of  information,  that  is 
what  we  need.  Until  I  heard  the  very 
able  discussion  of  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii. I  was  led  to  believe  that  this  was 
really,  in  a  sense,  a  very  minor  problem. 
If  it  is  a  major  problem,  we  should  know. 
Let  us  find  out  what  the  facts  are.  Per- 
haps, as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  was  wrongly  led  to  believe,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pressed himself,  that  we  were  making  a 
step  forward.  We  want  to  get  this  in- 
formation. It  is  what  the  Congress  and 
the  Senate  are  entitled  to. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii and  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
making  their  statements.  Perhaps  we 
need  more  information,  because  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  is  necessarily 
bound  by  the  information  it  gets. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  FONG.    I  yield 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  argument  over 
the  figures  relates  to  the  Euroc>ean  sec- 
tor. 

Mr  FONG     That  is  true. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  argu- 
ment between  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FONG.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  must  say,  from 
my  limited  knowledge  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee,  the  Zellerbach 
Commission,  and  the  U.S.  Refugees 
Committee,  that  the  information  which 
has  been  presented  indicates  that  there 
are  a  number  of  refugees  outside  of 
camps  who  may,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  said,  have  worked  them- 
selves into  the  economy,  but  they  are 
not  established  in  the  economy.  They 
are  there  by  grace,  so  to  speak.  The 
responsibihty,  and  the  worldwide  re- 
sponsibility, rests  upon  the  United  States 
as  much  as  or  more  than  it  does  upon 
others. 

But  the  point  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
is  making  is  this,  and  I  want  to  compli- 
ment him  on  his  address.  I  am  proud  he 
is  here  to  make  his  speech,  because  what 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  saying  is 
that  if  we  were  to  pursue  a  policy  that 
excludes — and  I  underscore  the  word 
"excludes"— the  Pacific  triangle,  so  to 
speak,  and  had  we  pursued  that  policy 
all  the  way  through,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  not  be  here.  And  I  am 
glad  that  he  is  here. 

Mr.  FONG.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say,  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  foreign  policy,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  has  made  an  argu- 
ment that  no  one  can  touch — that  the 
future  of  this  country  will  rest  upon  the 
friendships  we  shall  have  in  the  Pacific 
triangle,  which  means  the  great  popula- 
tion centers  of  the  world.  This  matter 
goes  beyond  partisanship.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  national  security.  Klore  im- 
portant, we  are  talking  about  simple,  ele- 
mental justice  and  decency. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  going 
to  supp>ort  his  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  a  matter  of  principle.  His  amend- 
ment is  moderate,  reasonable,  just,  and 
long  overdue. 

What  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  do- 
ing is  merely  saying  that  we  are  not 
going  to  wTite  into  law  outright  discrimi- 
nation. He  is  saying  we  will  give  to 
the  Attorney  General  the  discretionary 
power,  as  to  admission,  up  to  a  figure, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  write  into  this 
law.  by  omission,  reference  to  i>eople  In 
the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  buy  enough 
gtins,  we  cannot  buy  enough  security,  to 
overcome  the  insult  that  we  would  write 
into  legislation  by  omission.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  finest  demonstrations 
had  in  the  Senate.  I  am  proud  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  his  amendment.  I  think  we 
ought  to  start  demonstrating  that  we 
mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about 
human  equality  and  democracy. 

I  hope  every  Senator  will  read  this 
speech,  and  if  it  takes  all  nipht  and  to- 
morrow, too.  to  understand  it,  we  ought 
to  get  it  done. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  the  able  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Mimiesota  As  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  want  to 
be  very  frank  with  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  I  was  thinking  in  terms  of  my 
service  in  World  War  U,  when  there  were 
about  7  million  people  displaced  by  that 
war.  As  we  received  the  report  from  the 
House.  I  was  thinking  also  in  terms,  as 
the  able  minority  leader  said,  of  what  we 
could  get  through.  I  think  this  it  what 
he  meant.  He  said  we  could  get  a  few 
pieces  of  bread  from  the  loaf. 

We  have  problems  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

As  I  sat  here  this  evening  and  listened 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Hawaii,  the 
SeQator  opened  up  new  avenues  of 
thinking  for  me.  The  able  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  opened  up  new 
avenues  of  information.  This  is  what 
we  need  in  the  Senate.  As  the 
able  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Humphrey]  said,  we  must  move  forward 
in  this  field. 

I  do  not  take  a  r>osition  opposite  to 
that  of  the  chairman  of  the  corrunittee. 
We  must  begin  to  look  into  the  problems 
we  shall  face.  I  have  not  fully  explored 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  but  as  I  have  listened  this 
evening  I  have  been  much  impressed.  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  able 
presentation. 


Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  very  kindly  and  encouraging  words. 

Mr.  President,  from  June  30,  1946,  to 
June  30,  1959.  displaced  persons,  refu- 
gees and  paiolees  who  were  admitted  to 
the  United  States  numbered  711,212,  of 
which  678.690  were  admitted  from  Eu- 
rope and  28.923  admitted*  from  Asia.  In 
"Asia"  are  included  India,  Israel.  Japan, 
Palestine,  the  Philippines,  China,  and 
other  countries  of  Asia. 

The  28.923  who  were  from  Asia  rep- 
resent only  4  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  711,212  people  who  were  admitted. 

I  digress,  Mr.  President,  to  talk  about 
the  Asiatic-Pacific  triangle,  which  has  a 
quota  of  2,000  immigrants.  Every  year 
we  briiig  in  154.000  immigrants,  accord- 
ing to  law.  The  President  has  asked 
that  the  formula  be  increased  to  one- 
sixth  of  1  percent,  which  would  make  it 
approximately  300,000  immigrants. 

Out  of  the  154,000  immigi-ants.  we 
allow  the  Asiatic-Pacific  triangle  2.000 
immigrants.  What  is  the  Asiatic-Pacific 
triangle?  The  Asiatic-Pacific  triangle 
consists  of  India,  Indonesia,  the  Philip- 
pines, all  of  Polynesia,  Korea,  Japan, 
China,  Taiwan  and  all  these  countries. 
That  is  known  ais  the  Asiatic-Pacific 
triangle. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jaeld? 

Mr.  PONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which 
passed  upon  the  joint  resolution.  I  will 
say  that  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly we  did  not  fully  consider  the  Asi- 
atic-Pacific tiiangle.  I  think,  therefore, 
we  should  not  be  bound  by  the  report 
of  the  committee. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  did 
not  fully  comprehend  the  problems 
which  have  been  presented  tonight  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Hawaii.  There- 
fore, I  repeat,  it  is  most  important  that 
we  have  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  that  we  not  be  bound  by  committee 
action  or  by  committee  reports. 

This  is  a  new  avenue  of  approach.  As 
I  say,  the  able  Senator  from  Hawaii  has 
aided  us  in  our  thinking  Perhaps,  as 
is  true  of  all  of  us,  as  we  grow  older, 
that  we  think  of  the  war  in  which  we 
served.  There  are  new  facts,  new  ideas, 
moving  in  the  world. 

I  cannot  too  heartily  commend  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  for  raising  this 
point  tonight.  I  intend  to  support  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  ver>'  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  very  kind  words. 

The  Asiatic-Pacific  triangle  has  2.000 
of  the  154,000  immigrants.  In  other 
words,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  which 
controls  over  one-half  of  the  world's 
population,  we  say  that  out  of  154.000 
immigrants  we  will  allow  1 V3  percent 
from  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  IV3  percent  of 
the  great  Asiatic -Pacific  triangle,  which 
constitutes  more  than  one -half  of  the 
world's  population. 

Then  we  say  to  each  country  that  it 
will  get  a  quota  of  only  100  immigrants, 
and  if  there  are  more  than  20  quota 
areas  each  will  not  even  be  given  a  quota 
of  100  immigrants. 


When  we  talk  about  the  riots  in  Japan, 
and  the  anti-American  feeling  in  these 
areas,  we  are  talking  about  things  such 
as  this.  This  is  deep  down  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  reports — reports  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  of  the  Refugee  Commission — to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem in  the  Asiatic -Pacific  triangle,  from 
which  we  could  learn  valuable  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  think  there  are  numer- 
ous reports  on  the  refugee  problem  in 
the  Far  East  and  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  would  the  At- 
torney General,  or  any  agency  of  the 
Government  do?  I  ask  the  question  in 
all  sincerity.  How  can  we  approach  the 
problem  intelligently? 

I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
Senator's  speech.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
tend to  cover  that  pwint?  We  have  been 
thinking  mostly  of  Europe  and  of  the 
Middle  East.  What  can  we  do  with  re- 
gard to  the  Asiatic-Pacific  triangle? 

Mr.  PONG.  I  simply  present  the 
problem.  I  recognize  the  social  and  po- 
litical and  cultural  pattern  of  America. 
It  is  not  my  intent  to  open  up  the  fiood- 
gates,  but  I  say  that  we  should  open  the 
gates  suflBciently  so  that  we  will  not  in- 
sult these  people. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Should  we  say.  there- 
fore, that  we  should  not  provide  a  nu- 
merical limitation?  How  can  we  meet 
the  problem 

Mr.  PONG.  I  will  answer  the  Sena- 
tor's question  in  this  way:  When  we  tali 
about  the  immigration  problem  in 
America,  immediately  two  questions 
arise.  The  first  is.  Will  it  disturb  the 
F>opulation  pattern  of  the  United  States? 
The  second  is.  Is  it  good  for  interna- 
tional relations? 

I  wish  to  attack  the  first  problem,  as 
to  whether  it  is  going  to  disturb  the 
FKjpulation  pattern  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  a  nation  of  180  million  peo- 
ple. Of  the  180  miUion  people.  10  per- 
cent, or  18  million  people,  have,  in  part 
at  least,  Negro  ancestry. 

The  people  from  the  Asiatic  Pacific 
triangle  are  as  follows:  122,000  Filipinos, 
approximately  139,000  Chinese.  326.000 
Japanese,  and  66.000  of  all  other  Asi- 
atics, including  Indonesians,  Koreans, 
and  Polynesians. 

Approximately  one-half  of  those 
600.000  or  700,000  people  from  the  Asi- 
atic Pacific  triangle  are  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  "When  we  relate  the  700,000 
people  who  trace  their  ancestry  to  the 
Asiatic  Pacific  triangle,  what  do  we 
have?  We  have  a  figure  of  one-half  of 
1  percent.  One-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States — for  there 
are  130  million  people  in  the  United 
States — trace  their  ancestry  to  the  Asi- 
atic Pacific  triangle. 

If  we  added  1  percent  to  the  popula- 
tion, would  we  be  disturbing  the  popu- 
lation pattern  of  th:.=  muntry? 

Mr.  CARROLL  M\  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  would  be,  "Clearly, 
no." 
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Mr  FONG  This  I  leave  with  Sena- 
tors 

Mr.  C.\RROLX  In  the  joint  resolu- 
tion under  deoate,  are  we  considering  a 
quota? 

Mr.  PONG.  This  is  not  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  quota. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  the  joint  reso- 
lution deal  with  refugees? 

Mr  PONG.  It  is  a  refugee  joint  res- 
olution, integrated  with  an  orphans 
Joint  resolution  and  other  matters. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  agree  with  that 
designation.     That  is  what  I  assumed. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  I  served  in  the  Philippines  in 
World  War  I.  There  are  Filipinos  in 
Colorado.  There  are  second-  and  third- 
generation  Japanese  in  Colorado.  There 
are  some  Chinese  in  Colorado.  These 
are  all  respectable,  honorable  citizens, 
who  make  a  contribution  to  our  society. 

This  is  not  really  the  point  I  desired 
to  raise.  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I 
would  favor  the  increase  in  the  immigra- 
tion quota.  I  say  this  publicly  and  for 
the  record  because  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  Can  we  meet  the 
quota  problem?  Is  this  a  refugee  prob- 
lem we  face? 

I  asked  the  question  because  I  have 
not  been  informed  about  the  question 
of  the  refugees  in  the  Asiatic-Pacific 
triangle 

Mr.  FONG.  I  have  alluded  to  the  im- 
migration problem  because  it  sort  of 
colors  the  whole  picture. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     Yes. 

Mr.  FONG  When  we  talk  about 
bringing  refugees  to  America,  Lmmedi- 
atelv  some  people  throw  up  their  arms 
and  think,  "We  will  be  flooded  with  a 
whole  group  of  alien  people." 

When  we  talk  about  the  refugee  prob- 
lem, we  have  to  discuss  it  in  terms  of 
numbers.  In  the  joint  resolution  before 
the  Senate  we  are  talking  in  terms  of 
approximately  40,000  people.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, there  are  approximately 
130,000  refugees  under  the  mandate  of 
the  High  Commissioner.  Of  the  130,000 
refugees  who  are  not  settled,  there  are 
41,000  refugees  who  desire  to  emigrate. 
In  the  joint  resolution  we  say  that  we 
will  take  one-fourth  as  many  of  the  peo- 
ple as  will  emigrate  to  other  countries. 

So,  therefore,  of  the  40,000  immigrants, 
we  would  take  one-quarter,  which  would 
be  10,000.  leaving  30,000  to  go  elsewhere. 
We  shall  take  10.000  people,  and  we  shall 
eliminate  the  40,000  in  the  camps.  If  the 
figures  which  I  have  before  me  are  cor- 
rect, that  is  true.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  are  correct,  but  I  have  to  use  them. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  FONG      I  yield. 

M:  CARROLL.  Not  SO  long  ago  I 
saw  a  documentary  film  of  some  of  the 
conditions  in  Italy.  Some  of  the  refu- 
gees have  been  in  that  country  for  15 
years  since  the  war.  Children  have  been 
born  in  those  camps.  A  similar  condi- 
tion must  exist  in  many  areas  of  Eu- 
rope. I  thought,  in  a  sense,  it  war  a 
condition  worse  than  prison. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  favor  this  joint 
resolution  is  that  it  will  help  eliminate 
this  social  cancer  that  has  come  upon 


that  nation,  and  not  only  that  nation, 
but  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe.  It 
will  help  eliminate  those  refugee  camps. 
However.  I  do  not  like  the  25-percent 
provision.  Sometimes  I  think  we  have 
not  asserted  our  leadership  in  this  field. 
But  the  real  question,  which  is  new  to 
me — I  say  frankly  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  had  not  thought  about  it — is 
in  respect  to  the  Asiatic  triangle.  Are 
there  refugees  in  the  Asiatic  triangle  who 
come  under  United  Nations  jurisdiction 
and  who  desire  to  come  into  this  coun- 
try; and  if  so.  how  many? 

Mr.  FONG.  There  are  a  million  refu- 
gees in  the  Asiatic-Pacific  triangle. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  refer  to  those  who 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  PONG.  No:  not  one  of  those 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  How  many  seek  to 
come  into  America? 

Mr.  PONG.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  not  trying  to 
confuse  the  speech  of  the  Senator,  be- 
cause it  was  a  brilliant  speech.  These 
are  problems  which  we  have  to  meet. 
How  many  of  those  people  desire  to 
come  to  America?  What  can  we  do 
about  it? 

Mr.  FONG.  The  question  strikes  at 
the  very  core  of  our  foreign  policy.  It 
strikes  at  the  very  core  of  our  relation- 
ship between  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  Asiatic- 
Pacific  triangle.  It  is  the  gist  of  world 
unity.  It  is  the  gist  of  amity  and  under- 
standing. It  is  because  of  that  very 
fundamental  idea  that  I  refuse  to  let  this 
joint  resolution  go  through  without 
speaking  on  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii.  It  is  a  refugee  prob- 
lem: whether  it  is  a  quota  problem  is 
another  issue.  The  Senator's  address 
has  been  most  informative,  and  we  must 
meet  this  problem  in  the  future.  What 
does  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
frorn,  Hawaii  seek  to  accomplish? 

Mr.  FONG.  The  amendment  permits 
2.250  refugees  from  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Far  East  to  come  in  betwen  now  and 
1962. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  whom  would  the 
amendment  repose  the  authority  to  make 
that  determination? 

Mr.  FONG.  It  is  discretionary  with 
the  Attorney  General.  He  has  the  power 
to  bring  in  2.250  a  year.  If  he  does  not 
wish  to  bring  in  a  single  one,  he  does  not 
have  to  do  so.     It  is  in  his  discretion. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  see  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  standing  close  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Hawaii.  Has  the 
Senator  from  New  York  studied  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course.  I  favor  the 
amendment  completely.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
who  has  been  a  stalwart  figure  in  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  were  not  on 
the  floor  when  I  spoke  on  my  own  time. 
I  pointed  out  that  all  of  us  know  the  sit- 
uation.   We  know  that  the  joint  resolu- 


tion is  before  the  Senate,  and  only  hangs 
by  a  thin  hair.  If  it  is  amended  as  it 
should  be  amended,  it  will  be  snapped 
out.  and  there  will  be  no  Joint  resolu- 
tion at  all. 

I  pledged  myself — and  I  was  Joined 
by  other  Senators — that  this  Is  the  last 
time  I  am  going  to  take  it.  Hereafter, 
when  a  measure  of  this  kind  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  shall  do  what  my 
conscience  dictates  in  terms  of  making 
it  a  decent  immigration  bill. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  have  the  ref- 
erence to  the  Zellerbach  Commission, 
which  is  composed  of  a  group  of  very 
distinguished  people,  including  Hon. 
Eugenie  Ander.son.  former  U  8  Ambassa- 
dor to  Denmark,  the  Right  Reverend 
James  A.  Pike,  the  bishop  of  California, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Harold  L  Zellerbach. 
president.  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

These  distinguished  people  say  that 
the  plight  of  the  In-camp  and  out-of- 
camp  refugees  Is  just  about  the  same. 
The  out-of-camp  refugees  are.  If  any- 
thing, worse  ofT  than  those  In  the  camp, 
and  the  Commission  makes  the  estimate 
that  for  everyone  in  the  camp  there  are 
21/2  outside  the  camp.  These  are  only 
European  refugees,  and  not  refugees  In 
the  Pacific  triangle  and  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

We  all  know  the  situation.  We  know 
It  well,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  call  a  halt. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  that  I  may  respond 
quickly? 

Mr.  PONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  I  under- 
stand the  statements  of  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York.  We  were  told  in  sub- 
stance that.  "You  will  take  this  or  you 
will  get  nothing."  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  Somewhere  along 
the  line  we  must  take  a  firm  stand  in  an 
attempt  to  solve  this  very  important 
question. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  was  willing  to  take  nothing 
because  this  bill  Is  grossly  discriminatory. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Hawaii  that  I  felt  the 
same  way.  But  as  I  look  upon  some  of 
those  areas.  I  thought  if  we  could  give 
some  measure  of  relief  to  some  of  those 
people,  even  though  I  know  it  Is  under 
most  restrictive  conditions,  we  should 
do  so.  This  evening,  I  heard  his  speech, 
which  was  very  informative  to  me;  before 
that  the  Asiatic  triangle  was  never  dis- 
cussed. That  is  why  I  wish  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
We  must  meet  these  problems  head  on. 
We  cannot  begin  to  compartmentalize 
little  groups  of  people  to  satisfy  certain 
folks  in  our  own  country  who  wish  to 
restrict  and  Interfere  and  obstruct  the 
great  problems  with  which  the  world  Is 
confronted,  whether  It  be  in  Italy,  the 
Middle  East  or  the  Asiatic  triangle. 
There  are  sad.  tragic  cases  throughout 
the  world,  and  I  again  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii.  I  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  listened  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  tonight  with 
great  interest  and  appreciation.  Earlier 
during  the  evening  I  spoke  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  I  said  that 
I  felt,  from  having  talked  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  that  he  had  something 
on  his  heart  that  he  felt  should  be  said 
here  tonight,  and  I  hoped  that  nothing 
would  be  permitted  to  take  place  which 
would  deny  him  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  sp>eech  to  the  Senate  that  he  desired. 
I  think  from  the  comment  that  has  al- 
ready been  made  it  Is  clear  that  he  has 
justified  his  right  to  get  his  message  to 
the  American  people. 

The  Senator  a  short  time  ago  said 
there  were  two  points  he  was  seeking  to 
make  or  to  deal  with.  One  was  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  some  ameliora- 
tion of  the  situation  would  change  the 
population  pattern  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  already  pointed  out  that  an  in- 
significant change  would  be  made  if  his 
amendment  were  to  be  agreed  to. 

The  .second  point  to  which  he  alluded 
was  that  which  had  to  do  with  the  self- 
Interest  of  the  United  States  as  this 
whole  matter  relates  to  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

As  one  who  has  not  had  the  privilege 
of  traveling  in  the  Par  East  as  much  as 
I  should  like,  but  as  one  who  has  been 
there  a  couple  of  times.  I  think  a  real 
understanding  of  the  population  problem 
in  the  Asiatic  triangle  would  do  a  great 
deal  more  to  solve  some  of  our  interna- 
tional problems  than  many  orations  or 
speeches  declaiming  about  what  the 
Communists  are  doing  in  the  Far  East. 
It  is  my  OUT!  feeling  that  we  do  not  solve 
the  problems  of  the  Far  East,  in  Japan, 
or  elsewhere,  by  saying  that  the  Com- 
munists are  trying  to  stir  up  trouble.  It 
may  be  that  the  Communists  are  taking 
advantage  of  situations,  but  we  bear  the 
responsibility  if  we  perpetuate  or  create 
the  situations  which  make  it  possible  for 
the  Communists  to  fish  in  such  troubled 
waters. 

I  know  that  we  cannot  in  one  piece  of 
legislation  deal  with  the  situation  ade- 
quately. I  know  tliat  no  more  change 
can  come  overnight.  But  at  a  time  when 
we  are  being  judged  in  the  minds  and 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  Far 
East  and  th.^  Middle  East — and  I  would 
not  forget  the  Middle  East,  for  I  was 
greatly  impressed  by  some  of  the  situa- 
tions I  saw  in  the  Middle  East  last  De- 
cember— that  is  the  time  to  build  our 
relations  on  a  firmer  and  better  founda- 
tion than  presently  exists. 

To  the  extent  that  we  have  been  able 
to  get  people  to  understand  the  true 
spirit  of  America — that  we  are  not  seek- 
ing conquests,  that  we  want  to  treat 
other  countries  as  we  would  like  other 
countries  to  treat  us — there  lies  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  foreign  policy  which  will 
solve  some  of  the  problems  in  the  Par 
East,  rather  than  creating  problems  or, 
to  use  the  Senator's  phrase,  intensifying 
the  insult  which  American  policy  some- 
times has  indicated  toward  certain  por- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  wish  to  join  in  the  commendation 
that  has  been  voiced  for  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii.     I  hope  before  he  takes 


his  seat  he  will  dwell  a  little  longer  on 
the  second  facet  of  his  two  points,  as  It 
relates  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  very  kind  words. 
Three  years  ago  I  made  a  trip  to  south- 
east Asia.  After  I  was  elected  last  au- 
tumn I  though  I  would  like  to  retrace 
my  steps  out  there  and  learn  for  myself 
what  I  could  do  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  I  went  from  Hawaii  to 
Japan  and  to  South  Korea.  I  addressed 
the  troops  at  the  front.  I  flew  to  the  38th 
parallel.  I  addressed  the  assembly  at 
Seoul.  Then  I  went  to  Taiwan,  where 
I  talked  to  a  gathering  which  was  at- 
tended by  700  oflBcials  and  their  friends. 
I  was  questioned  on  foreign  aid  and  on 
immigration  problems.  I  went  from 
Taiwan  to  the  Philippines,  from  the 
Philippines  to  Vietnam,  then  to  Cam- 
bodia and  on  to  Laos.  Prom  Laos  I  went 
to  Thailand,  and  from  Thailand  to 
Burma.  Then  I  went  to  Okinawa.  At 
Okinawa  General  Boothe  told  me  that  I 
had  done  more  in  half  a  day  there  than 
he  had  done  in  2  months  in  trying 
to  get  the  people  to  understand  what 
he  was  doing. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  in  the  Far  East  immediately  follow- 
ing the  visit  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league. I  did  not  cover  more  than  one  or 
two  of  the  countries  he  has  mentioned. 
However,  while  I  was  there  and  also  after 
my  return  to  this  country  I  was  con- 
stantly made  aware  of  the  great  service 
which  our  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  tMr.  Pong],  had  performed  for 
our  country  in  his  visits  to  the  Far  East. 

It  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  had 
an  American  Senator  of  Chinese  ances- 
try visit  lands  where  so  much  un-Ameri- 
can propaganda  is  spread  and  thus  give 
the  lie  to  much  of  that  propaganda.  He 
proved  that  we  in  this  country  are  not 
discriminatory  but  actively  live  the 
principles  upon  which  our  Pounding 
Fathers  established  this  country. 

It  would  be  regrettable  if  we  did  not 
adopt  the  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  offered  tonight.  As  I  said  in 
my  opening  remarks,  I  shall  support  the 
Senator's  amendment.  We  are  talking 
about  a  permissive  admission,  which 
would  give  the  Attorney  General  author- 
ity to  accept  up  to  2.250  people  from  the 
more  than  a  million  such  desolate  and 
homeless  refugees  in  the  Far  and  Mid- 
dle Elast.  The  Attorney  General  would 
not  have  to  take  any  but  it  would  permit 
him  to  offer  refuge  to  this  limited  num- 
ber. Under  the  pre.sent  bill  we  would 
take  in  roughly  six  or  seven  thousand 
out  of  the  27.000  refugees  remaining  in 
camps  in  Europe.  Certainly  we  can  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  charged  with  dis- 
crimination if  we  decline  to  give  the 
Attorney  General  authority  to  permit 
these  deserving  people  to  come  into  the 
country.  With  the  very  small  number 
that  is  involved,  the  Attorney  General 
obviously  will  use  his  ix)wer  sparingly 
and  will  choose  those  who  are  really  ref- 
ugees, and  who  can  make  outstanding 
contributions  to  this  country's  culture 


and  development.  There  arc  many  in 
the  Middle  East  from  whom  this  choice 
could  be  made. 

The  Senator  has  performed  a  great 
service,  and  I  support  him  whole- 
heartedly. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  The  figure  of  2.250  repre- 
sents a  little  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
number  of  immigrants  who  come  into 
this  country  every  year.     We  allow  154.- 

000  immigrants  to  come  in  every  year. 
The  proposal  that  I  am  making  would 
allow  only  a  little  more  than  1  percent 
of  that  number  to  come  in.  In  my  trav- 
els In  the  Far  East  I  talked  with  officials 
and  presidents  and  kings,  and  with  the 
people  in  the  streets.  I  especially  went 
on  the  streets  to  ask  the  people  whether 
they  knew  that  the  United  States  was 
contributing  foreign  aid  to  their  coun- 
tries. Everywhere  I  went  people  realized 
that  the  United  States  was  a  generous 
Nation,  that  it  was  a  great  Nation,  and 
that  it  contributed  to  their  welfare,  and 
to  their  military  might.  But  they  al- 
ways threw  this  question  at  me:  "I  do 
not  seem  to  understand  your  immigra- 
tion policy.  Why  dc  you  restrict  us  to 
a  quota  of  100  a  year?"  I  could  not  an- 
swer that  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Looking  at  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  and  listening  to  him 
speak  with  the  fervor  that  he  possesses 
and  expresses  here  tonight.  I  thrill  to 
my  very  fingertips.  He  sounds  a  call  to 
conscience  and  to  courage.  The  road 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  is  travel- 
ing tonight  is  the  road  that  I  have 
traveled  in  the  Senate  for  the  past  10 
years.  I  hope  he  does  not  become  dis- 
couraged. I  quite  agree  with  him  that 
many,  many  people  believe  that  self- 
respect  and  pride  of  a  nation  are  much 
more  precious  than  a  full  breadbasket; 
that  to  some  people  human  dignity  is  a 
greater  driving  force  than  human 
hunger. 

Unless  we  realize  that  America  in  her 
role  of  leadership  must  set  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  unless  we  begin 
to  show  to  southeast  Europe  and  to  Asia 
and  to  all  the  Far  East  that  the  people 
of  every  skin  are  just  as  good  and  just 
as  wholesome  and  just  as  respectable  as 
we  are,  and  until  we  begin  to  break 
down  this  design  of  discrimination,  I  am 
afraid  America  will  woefully  fail  in  her 
role  of  leadership  in  decency  and  dignity 
throughout  the  world. 

I  am  afraid  that  Congress  has  not 
learned  the  lesson.  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Hawaii  not  to 
become  discouraged.  His  amendment 
may  not  be  adopted.  It  is  likely  to  be 
overwhelmingly  defeated.  I  know  that 
can  happen.    I  have  trod  the  same  path. 

1  have  achieved  no  better  success.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  not  compromise 
his  conscience  or  abandon  the  crusade. 
I  say  that  because  America  is  beginning 
to  awaken.  If  Congress  is  not  aroused, 
I  know  the  American  people  are.  The 
American  people  want  the  mark  of 
leadership  asserted  in  the  world.  They 
do  not  feel  that  there  are  other  people 
in   the    world    who   are   inferior    to   us, 
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and  they  wish  to  demonstrate  this  con- 
cept of  the  dignity  of  man.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  ask  him 
not  to  take  the  attitude,  if  he  does  not 
win  tonight  with  his  amendment,  that 
he  will  vote  to  defeat  the  legislation. 
Whatever  we  have  accomplished  we  have 
achieved  only  step  by  step.  We  have  not 
reached  the  miUenium.  We  will  not 
reach  it  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  tonight  is 
sounding  the  hearts  of  the  Members  of 
Con^^ress  and.  I  hope,  awakening  the 
hearts  of  all  America  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  problem  which  must  be  met.  It 
must  be  met  with  tolerance,  with  un- 
derstanding, and  with  a  good  faith.  The 
idea  that  we  can  buy  friendship  and 
prestige  with  money  and  foreign  aid 
alone  is  a  fallacy.  We  can  win  it  only  if 
we  begin  to  prove  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  believe  that  other  people,  no 
matter  whence  they  come,  have  the  same 
aspirations,  the  same  hopes,  and  the 
same  dreams  as  we  have;  that  we  believe 
they  are  just  as  good  in  the  sight  of  their 
God  as  any  other  living  person.  The 
sooner  we  impress  them  with  the  sincer- 
ity of  that  belief,  the  better  we  will 
demonstrate  the  leadership  of  America. 

I  know  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  will  not  be  agreed  to. 
I  hope  we  will  not  take  the  position  that 
if  we  cannot  win  this  amendment  to- 
night— and  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavttsI — we  will  not  allow  other  good 
proposed  legislation  to  fail. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  if. 
God  willing,  he  is  back  here  in  January, 
■will  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his 
colleague  from  Hawaii.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  refreshed  and 
strengthened  tonight  in  this  crusade  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  of 
our  world  relationship  because  he  has  a 
new  ally,  a  new  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  the  great  State 
of  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRELSEN.  Is  the  Senator  about 
to  conclude  his  remarks? 

Mr.  FONG.     In  about  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  thajik  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  most  inspiring  message.  I  know  he 
has  stated  the  case  more  eloquently  than 
I  could  do  it.  He  has  said  what  I  wanted 
to  say.  I  am  happy  to  air  the  whole 
immigration  problem,  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  see  the  picture  and  chart  the 
course  it  will  follow.  I  would  feel  remiss 
If  I  did  not  bring  this  problem  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  so  that  we  may 
all  see  the  picture  which  confronts  us 
as  it  concerns  our  friends  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  chart  a  course  which  will  enable 
our  fnends  to  stay  with  us. 

The  committee's  argument  for  this 
discriminatory  bill  is  as  follows:  That 
the  primary  aim  of  the  bill  is  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  closing  of  the  remaining  dis- 
placed person  and  refugee  camps  in 
Europe,  such   aim  coinciding  with   the 


determined  camp  liquidation  program  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  refugees. 

This  is  a  most  laudable  aim.  But  can 
we  convince  the  man  In  the  Far  Ea.st  and 
the  man  in  the  Middle  East  that  this  Is 
the  fact^  Back  of  this  arg\iment  Ls  the 
thought  that  he  is  not  wanted;  that  he 
is  not  as  pood  as  the  refugee  from  Eu- 
rope. This  is  not  only  a  reflection  on 
the  refugee,  but  it  will  be  regarded  by 
an  those  of  the  same  ethnic  group  that 
they  are  not  wanted:  that  they  are  not 
as  govd  as  the  people  of  Europe. 

My  amendment  will  promote  good 
international  relationships.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  said: 

The  strength  of  this  Nation  may  be  meas- 
ured In  many  ways — military  might.  Indus- 
trial productivity,  scientific  contrlbutlona, 
Its  system  of  Justice.  Its  freedom  from  autoc- 
racy, the  fertility  of  Its  land,  and  the  prowess 
of  Its  people  •  •  •.  Those  who  have 
struggled  for  the  right  of  American  citizen- 
ship have,  In  countless  ways,  shown  a  deep 
appreciation  of  ita  responfilbUities.  The 
names  of  those  who  make  important  contri- 
butions In  the  fields  of  science,  law.  and 
almost  every  other  field  of  endeavor  indicate 
that  there  has  been  no  period  In  which  the 
Inrunlgrants  to  this  country  have  not  richly 
rewarded  It  for  its  liberality  In  receiving 
them. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  realize  that  we 
are  fighting  an  ideologic^-l  txittle  for 
men's  minds.  This  great  battle  has  been 
in  progress  throughout  Asia  for  quite  a 
long  time.  It  is  not  so  much  a  battle 
between  capitalism  and  socialism  as  it  is 
a  battle  between  human  freedom  and 
human  slavery.  In  that  human  freedom 
are  contained  the  elements  of  dignity, 
respect,  and  equality. 

Human  beings  want  to  be  treated  as 
himian  beings,  and  they  are  willing  to 
give  respect  when  they  receive  respect. 
They  want  to  be  friends  if  they  are 
treated  as  friends.  When  we  say  that 
we  will  do  something  for  one  group  of 
friends  but  will  not  do  the  same  thing 
for  another  group,  we  are  discriminating 
against  the  second  group.  Such  dis- 
crimination is  the  cause  of  much  mis- 
understanding between  men  and  nations. 

We  are  aware  of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars we  are  spending  overseas  in  foreign 
aid.  We  have  given  material  assistance 
to  newly  developing  nations,  and  we  have 
bolstered  the  economies  of  the  more  po- 
litically matured  nations.  Our  President 
has  visited  many  of  these  countries  on 
good  will  missi"oH!r%He  told  the  people  of 
Asia — in  the  Philippines,  in  Okinawa, 
and  in  Taiwan — that  they  are  Just  as 
good  as  the  other  people  of  the  worW, 
and  that  we  want  to  be  friends  with 
them,  just  as  we  are  friendly  with  the 
people  of  Europe.  As  a  result  of  these 
actions,  we  have  many  friends  among 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Far  East. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  extremely 
unfortimate  if  this  kind  of  proposed 
legislation,  which  could  wreck  mutual 
understanding  and  destroy  the  good  will 
which  the  men  of  these  nations  feel  to- 
ward us,  were  to  be  passed.  The  United 
States  has  spent  billions  of  dollars  to 
create  good  will.    Let  us  not  spoil  it. 

I  do  not  approve  of  legislation  which 
accepts   one   group   of   friends   but.   In 


effect,  tells  another  group  that  they 
cannot  expect  equal  treatment.  An 
American  minister  in  Japan  recently 
wrote  to  me,  stating  that  fair  treatment 
on  immigration  matters  for  the  people 
of  Asia  would  create  more  good  will  than 
all  the  foreign  aid  we  can  offer.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  food  for  thought  in  his 
words. 

Tlie  President  of  the  United  States 
says  that  we  should  abandon  the  con- 
cept of  mce  and  ethnic  classificatJcwM, 
so  far  as  they  deal  with  immigrant 
quotas.  Tliis  is  in  the  Interest  of  good 
international  relationships.  In  return 
for  the  admittance  of  the  small  number 
of  2.250  refugees  a  year,  we  will  reap 
big  dividends  in  the  form  of  good  will 
and  friendly  relations. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  amendment  I 
ask  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  A 
divi-sion  has  been  requested. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  haa 
just  made  a  very  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing speech.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  the  Senate.  He  haa  raised 
some  intere.sting  questions  which  will 
have  the  full  study  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immig^ration. 

The  joint  resolution  had  been  agreed 
upon  before  we  received  a  letter,  on 
May  19,  1960.  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution 
Is  to  cure  the  European  refugee  prob- 
lem. That  is  all  It  does  There  are 
a  million  refugees  In  Hong  Kong.  If 
we  were  to  take  a  million  refugees  from 
Hong  Kong,  a  million  additional  refu- 
gees would  take  their  places 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  the  oriental  people  are 
a  great  people.  They  are  an  Intelligent 
people.  They  are  a  fine  people.  We 
wholeheartedly  desire  their  friendship. 
I  deny  any  implication  that  the  United 
States  has  not  been  good,  in  Immigra- 
tion matters,  to  the  people  of  the  Orient. 

Prom  1931  to  1940,  the  total  immigra- 
tion from  Asia  was  approximately  15.000 
persons.  Leaving  out  the  war  years  and 
those  Immediately  following.  42.000  ori- 
entals were  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  In  the  first  5 
years  of  the  McCarran-Waltcr  Act. 

In  the  past  several  years.  116.000  per- 
sons from  the  Orient  have  been  admitted 
to  the  United  States.  No  one  can  say 
that  we  have  not  been  good  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Orient. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii has  raised  some  very  important  and 
interesting  questions.  They  will  have 
the  full  consideration  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  nearly  2  hours  ago  that  I  yielded 
the  floor,  in  order  to  make  possible  the 
consideration  of  this  joint  resolution.  I 
did  so  wnth  the  understanding  that  Its 
consideration  would  probably  take  not 
more  than  5  minutes. 

I  hesitate  to  break  into  the  proceed- 
ings in  connection  with  the  joint  reso- 
lution ;  but  I  feel  that  I  cannot  wait  any 
longer,  for  I  have  an  urgent  matter  to 
present  to  the  Senate. 
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I  would  be  glad  to  yield  in  order  to 
permit  a  vote  on  the  joint  resolution  to 
be  taken,  if  I  may  do  so  subject  to  a 
time  limitation;  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
yield  generally,  as  I  did  a  while  ago, 
when  I  yielded  with  the  understanding 
that  the  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  joint  resolution  now  pending  would 
take  not  to  exceed  5  minutes.  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  the  floor  for  5  minutes 
longer,  with  the  definite  understanding 
that  at  the  end  of  5  more  minutes,  I  may 
resume  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  say  that 
5  minutes  is  not  adequate.  I.  myself, 
wish  to  speak  for  2  or  3  minutes,  and 
other  Senators  may  wish  to  speak. 

This  measure  relates  to  the  immigra- 
tion FKJlicy  of  the  United  States. 

I  thoroughly  sympathize  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  He  very  properly 
wishes  to  address  the  Senate,  and  of 
course  he  may  do  so. 

But  I  see  no  reason  why  the  pending 
joint  resolution  must  be  bobtailed.  If 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  can  give  me 
a  reason  why  this  measure  must  be  bob- 
tailed,  very  well. 

But  I  see  no  reason  why  it  must  be 
bobtailed.  and  that  is  why  I  feel  that  I 
must  object 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  withdraw  my  unanimous-consent 
request,  and  I  ."^^hall  deliver  my  speech. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  yield  for  5 
minutes,  but  not  for  longer  than  5  min- 
utes. I  have  been  sitting  here  all  eve- 
ning, waiting  to  deliver  my  speech,  and 
I  have  not  hecn  to  dinner. 

Mr.  President,  I  yielded  with  the 
understanding  that  it  would  take  only  5 
minutes  to  dispose  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. At  this  time  I  am  willing  to  yield 
for  only  5  minutes  more. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  let  me 
ask  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
interested. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  do  not  know  that 
it  matters  to  some  senators — [Laugh- 
ter!— but  I  wish  to  discuss  a  statement 
which  has  been  issued,  and  it  relates  to 
the  Republicans'  claims  in  regard  to 
their  accomplishments  in  the  housing 
field. 

Let  me  say  that  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  remain  in  the  Chamber 
and  will  listen  to  what  I  say. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  I  will.  TLaugh- 
ter.1 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  end  of  5  minutes,  the 
vote  on  the  Fong  amendment  be  taken; 
and  that  in  allocating  the  5  minutes,  3 
minutes  be  allowed  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  2  minutes  be 
allowed  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  And  with  the  fur- 
ther understanding  that  the  vote  be  a 
voice  vote  or  that  the  action  be  taken  by 
a  division,  but  that  there  not  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  as  I  understand. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  control 
over  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  yield  for  5  minutes,  then,  if  I  may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  will  be  recognized 
for  3  minutes,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  will  be  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
has  become  crystal  clear,  from  the  debate 
which  has  been  carried  on  so  eloquently 
by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
to  whom  I  pay  homage,  what  our  sit- 
uation is:  We  are  not  doing  anything 
about  the  immigration  problems  to  which 
he  has  referred,  and  we  are  not  doing 
anything  substantial,  through  immigra- 
tion, about  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country. 

I,  too,  will  support  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
Yet  both  of  us  know  that  we  are  still  not 
doing  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Last  year  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  who  is 
just  as  sincere  as  I  am,  I  know,  said  a 
study  would  be  made.  But  it  took  some 
months  to  get  out  this  little  measure. 

So,  with  all  due  deference  and  respect 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  repeat  what  I  said  before — and 

1  use  my  time  to  say  this  now:  The  next 
time  we  face  a  similar  situation,  we  will, 
if  I  have  anything  to  say  about  the  mat- 
ter, adopt  the  amendments  and  finally 
we  will  ascertain  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senate  about  the  promises  made  publicly 
and  oi>enly,  in  and  out  of  the  conven- 
tions, and  both  in  the  party  platforms 
and  outside  the  party  platforms,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  party  platforms  which  will 
be  adopted  in  1960,  as  well  as  in  the  party 
platforms  which  were  adopted  in  1956, 
about  immigration. 

It  is  high  time  for  us  to  go  on  record; 
and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  see  that  we  do. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
control  of  2  minutes,  for  the  presenta- 
tion in  opposition;  and  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  yield  myself  the  remaining 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  PONG.     May  I  have  1  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
half  a  mdnute. 

Mr.  PONG.  May  I  have  half  a  minute 
in  which  to  close? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  President,  for  at  least  10  years  I 
served  on  the  Immigration  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  no 
novice  in  this  field.  When  we  encounter 
reality,  I  know  what  wc  must  do  in  order 
to  get  some  of  these  measures  through. 
Ours  is  a  bicameral  legislative  system, 
and  we  have  to  obtain  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  regard 
to  any  measure  wc  pass 

I  have  introduced  bill  after  bill.  I  in- 
troduced the  administration  bill  to  mod- 
ify the  Nationality  Act,  and  I  need  not 
apologize  for  my  record  in  that  field 

But  I  recognize  that  we  cannot  get  a 
whole  loaf;  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 


session  conclude  before  the  taking  of 
the  recess  without  our  having  taken 
some  action  in  this  field. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  afmid  that 
the  amendment,  notwithstanding  its 
merits,  could  very  well  jeopardize  any 
legislation  in  this  field.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  taken  this  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized 
for  one-half  a  minute. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  calls  for  the  admission  of 
only  4,500  refugees  for  2  years;  this 
measure  does  not  call  for  admitting 
all  the  2  million  refugees  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Far  East.  I  reE>eat  that  un- 
der this  measiu-e  only  4,500  refugees 
would  be  admitted  during  a  period  of  2 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  asking  for  equity. 
If  a  measure  in  this  field  is  to  be  enacted, 
let  it  be  equitable,  fair,  and  just. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  may  have  another  one-half 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
arose  to  say  that  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fong].  On  this  question,  a  division  has 
been  requested ;  and  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  divide. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  'HJ.  Res  397) 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  resettlement 
of  certain  refugees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.';  M:  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  tli»roll 

Mr.  SPARKM.^N  M:  President,  a 
point  of  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  v,:"  sth*'  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  M:  !':■-. ;:-nt,  how 
did  I  lose  the  floor?       la    ^    •': 

The  PRESIDING  ( 'FFICER.  The 
Chair  rescinds  the  order  for  the  call  of 
the  roll,  for  the  Chair  is  frank  to  state 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  had 
unanimous  con.«;ent  to  resume  his  speech 
at  the  end  of  the  last  5  minutes  of  pro- 
cedure on  House  Joint  Resolution  397. 
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Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield 
for  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Texas  did  not 
understand  that  I  had  the  floor,  and 
that  I  have  been  in  the  process  of  tr>-- 
ing  to  make  a  speech  relating  to  some 
claims  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Republicans  as  to  their  record  in  the 
field  of  housmg. 

If  the  majority  leader  wishes  to  have 
a  quorum  call  had  at  this  time.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  for  that  purpose.  But 
having  waited  so  long 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  did  not  imderstand  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  vote  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 397  had  been  annoimced;  and  I 
asked  for  a  quorum  call  in  order  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  could 
ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered 
on  the  question  of  the  passage  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announced  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  amended,  was  passed;  and  the 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  only  parlia- 
mentary procedure  now  in  order  in  con- 
nection with  the  joint  resolution  is  to 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution   was  passed   be   reconsidered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed   be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  Pre.sident- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 
Does  he  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  yield  at  this  time.  I  have  lost  2 
hours  by  yielding  for  5  minutes,  and  I 
wish  to  make  my  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry '^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority leader  was  on  his  feet,  .seekin? 
recognition,  before  the  resiilt  of  the  last 
vote  was  announced  bv  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  he  announced  the  vote; 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SPARKM.AN.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing from  where  I  left  off  some  time 
ago 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 

Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois? 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion 

Mr.  DIRK.- EN.  No.  I  want  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  my  position  will 
be  protected.  I  shall  be  elad  to  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Without  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  losing  the  floor.  I  pro- 
pound the  following  question  to  the 
Chair:  Was  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
requested? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  of  the  third  reading  was  not 
propounded 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then,  the  bill  is  still 
open.  Action  on  the  bill  cannot  be  com- 
pleted  without  the  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
the  question  had  been  put  as  to  whether 
there  were  further  amendments,  on  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill.  There  were  no 
further  amendments,  and  the  bill  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  rule  is 
pretty  specific  that  the  Chair  must  an- 
nounce the  third  reading  of  the  bill  be- 
fore there  can  be  final  pa.ssage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  if  there  is  insistence  on  the  third 
reading,  it  is  in  order;  but  there  was  no 
insistence  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  believe  a 
Senator  on  the  floor  has  to  insist  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill.  I  think  under 
the  rule  the  Chair  must  put  the  question 
on  the  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  further  advised  that  while  that 
would  be  true  ordinarily,  the  Chair  had. 
whatever  steps  may  have  been  omitted 
in  the  procedure,  announced  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  What  is  so  extraord- 
inary or  unusual  about  this  matter 
that  the  third  reading  was  not  requested 
by  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  it  was  not  done, 
but  certainly  it  can  he  open  to  recon- 
sideration, which  will  give  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  vote,  whenever  a  vote  is 
desired  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  can  reach  the 
problem  by  a  motion  to  recon.«:ider.  but 
there  is  an  anterior  problem  here,  and 
It  is  the  question  of  the  third  reading, 
that  I  would  like  to  have  resolved;  and. 
if  necessary,  there  must  be  an  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Chair  can  avoid 
putting  the  question  of  third  reading 
before  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  when  no  one  invokes  the  rule  as  to 
third  reading,  the  passage  may  be 
announced. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  From  that  ruling  I 
must  appeal. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  necessary  to 
determine  the  appeal  at  this  time,  or 
can  it  be  deferred? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
motion  to  reconsider  can  be  deferred 
until  after  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
completes  his  speech. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  referring  to 
the  proposal  to  appeaTffbm  the  decision 
of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
can  be  deferred. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas? 

Mr.  SPAFIKMAN.  Without  losing  the 
floor,  I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  we  will  permit  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  go  ahead  and  get 
whatever  important  speech  he  has  out 
of  the  way.  Then  we  will  straighten  out 
this  matter. 

I  want  to  state  to  the  Parliamentarian 
and  the  Chair,  however,  that  I  was  ad- 
dressirg  the  Chair.  I  was  doing  every- 
thmg  except  jump  to  get  a  quorum  call. 
I  do  not  think  the  Chair  announced  it, 
but  if  the  Parliamentarian  is  of  the 
opinion  that  he  announced  the  vote,  very 
well.  I  know  he  did  not  announce  the 
third  reading  before  the  vote.  It  may  be 
we  ought  to  reconsider  the  vote  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  Senators,  when 
we  are  doing  all  we  can  physically  to  get 
them  to  hear.  I  was  on  my  feet.  I  was 
asking  for  a  quorum  call.  I  did  not 
hear  the  Chair  announce  the  vote.  I  do 
not  think  he  did. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  not  soft  voiced.  However,  there 
was  some  confusion  on  the  floor;  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  does  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
claim  the  floor. 

I  shall  address  myself  to  the  report 
which  was  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  June  22.  at  page  13778.  en- 
titled "Housing  Record  of  the  Republi- 
can Administration,  1953-1960.  A  Statis- 
tical Review  in  Summary  Form." 

I  have  just  dealt  with  the  claim  that 
the  Republicans  made  on  the  question 
of  college  housing 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had  the  floor 
3  hours  ago  and  yielded  in  order  for  var- 
ious Members  of  the  Senate  to  say  var- 
ious things?  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
was  one.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  like  to  regain  the  floor  3 
hours  later,  just  as  much  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  like  to  regain  it 
2 ',2  hours  later. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  correct  in  that 
statement. 

I  am  now  moving  into  the  field  of  ui- 
ban  renewal,  relating  to  the  Republican 
claim. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akoU.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Kerr!  is  hoping  to  brmg  up 
the  report  on  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  biU.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama give  us  some  idea  as  to  how  long 
he  will  occupy  the  floor? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  say  about 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  would  be  my 
estimate.  However,  som.eone  else  made 
an  estimate  of  5  minutes,  and  it  took  over 
2  hours,  as  I  recall 


CORRECTION  OP  CLAIMS  MADE 
ABOUT  A  REPUBLICAN  RECORD 
IN   HOUSING.    1953-60 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
ginning on  page  13778  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  Jime  22.  1960.  there  is 
a  report  entitled  "The  Housing  Record 
of  the  Republican  Administration.  1953- 
60 — A  Statistical  Re\'iew  in  Summary 
Form." 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  this  re- 
port, as  written,  is  letter  perfect  and 
technically  correct.  It  is  couched  in 
carefully  selected  words  and  most  care- 
fully placed  phrases.  However.  I  do  not 
believe  the  report  was  intended  to  re- 
flect the  versatility  of  the  English  lan- 
guage or  the  sharpness  of  the  quill.  1 
believe,  to  the  contrary,  it  was  intended 
to  portray  the  present  administration  as 
a  champion  of  hou.sing.  To  this  extent 
the  report  is  a  hoax — it  is  misleading  and 
gives  the  reader  the  opportunity  to  draw 
false  or  mistaken  conclusions. 

I  cannot  blame  Uie  present  adminis- 
tration for  tr>-ing  to  take  credit  in  this 
field,  for  I  know  of  few  things  that  are 
as  essential  to  our  p>eople  as  adequate, 
safe,  and  decent  housing.  I,  as  well  as 
many  of  my  colleagues,  have  contended 
for  a  long  time — much  longer  than  TVs 
years —  that  decent  shelter  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  the  human  being  as  is  food, 
clothing,  and  proper  medical  care.  Con- 
sequently. I  am  delighted  to  learn  that 
the  present  administration,  after  some 
7 '2  years,  has  finally  begun  to  recognize 
this  fact  and  is  now  trying  to  take  credit 
for  the  progress  made  in  the  field  of 
housing  during  the  period  that  it  has 
been  in  control  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Just  prior  to  the  TVa-year  period  in 
discussion,  one  of  the  moet  significant 
housing  bills  in  our  histoi-y  was  enacted. 
This  was  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
Act.  more  commonly  known  as  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949.  This  act.  along  with 
the  Housing  Act  of  1950  and  others 
which  had  been  on  the  statute  books 
for  many  years,  provided  the  funda- 
mentals of  Federal  support  to  housing, 
which  made  the  prospects  for  progress 
during  the  fifties  seem  excellent. 

Despite  the  great  expectations  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  with  its  goal  of  "a 
decent  home  and  .suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family."  we 
have  made  little  progress  since  1953. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  in  its  latest  annual  report,  esti- 
mates that  there  are  3.4  million  dilapi- 
dated nonfarm  homes  still  in  use.  almost 
exactly  the  same  number  that  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  1950  census.  The  Cen- 
sus Bureau  s  latest  report  published  in 
1957  showed  over  13  million  substandard 
imits  In  the  United  States.  This  is  an 
Improvement  over  previou.s  reports  but 
hardly  anything  to  be  .satisfied  with 
when  it  means  that  one  out  of  every  four 
dwelling  tmits  in  the  United  States  was 
substandard. 


The  1960  census  figures  should  show 
a  further  reduction  in  the  count  of  sub- 
standard units,  but  it  is  not  expected  to 
show  much  cliange  in  the  number  of 
families  living  in  rundown,  overcrowded, 
and  bUghted  neighborhoods. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this? 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  supply  of 
decent  housing  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  need.  The  construction  program  in 
this  country  has  failed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  growing  Nation  and.  at  the  same 
time,  provide  enough  reasonably  priced 
houses  for  occupancy  by  families  now 
being  forced  to  live  in  substandard  units 
which  should  have  been  torn  down  long 
ago.  New  residential  construction  has 
done  little  more  than  keep  up  with  the 
popvilation  growth  of  the  1950's  and.  in 
some  respects,  it  has  lagged  behind  the 
increase  in  nonfarm  population. 

In  the  mid-1920's.  the  homebulldmg 
industry  produced  111  homes  for  every 
10.000  persons  in  the  Nation  at  that 
time.  It  was  not  imtil  1950  that  this 
average  was  momentarily  reached,  only 
to  slip  below  it  again.  In  1959.  the  ratio 
was  89  nonfarm  housing  starts  per 
10.000  nonfarm  population  and,  in  re- 
cent months,  it  has  fallen  to  only  77. 
If  the  industry  today  were  producing  at 
the  1925  or  1950  rate,  the  number  of 
nonfarm  housing  starts  would  be  well 
over  1.7  million  instead  of  barely  1.2 
million. 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  the  housing 
record  of  the  Republican  administration 
1953-60. 

The  report  claims : 

More  housing  for  college  students  than 
any  similar  period  In  history — more  than 
37.000  dormitory  units  for  students,  teach- 
ers, and  nurses  in  training,  financed  with 
loans,  compared  to  13.000  units  before 
1953. 

Quite  frankly.  I  view  with  some  pride. 
as  I  am  sure  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  does,  the  fact 
that  progress  has  been  made  under  the 
college  housing  program.  In  1950,  I  in- 
troduced the  legislation  which  estab- 
lished this  program,  and  in  1955  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas  was  re.'=ixinsible 
for  legislation  which  removed  the 
crippling  amendments  pa.ssed  by  the  Re- 
publican-controlled 83d  Congress  as  part 
of  the  President's  program. 

No  wonder  that  It  is  humorous  to  me 
that  the  present  administration  now 
wishes  to  be  a  champion  of  the  college 
housing  program.  There  is  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  to  show  that  administra- 
tion efforts  to  kill  the  program  by  in- 
sisting upon  a  high  interest  rate  formula 
were  defeated  again  and  again  by  Con- 
gress. A  number  of  attempts  to  in- 
crease the  Interest  rate  charged  for 
college  housing  loans  were  made,  even 
though  the  majority  of  educators  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  subject  testi- 
fied time  and  again  that  an  increased 
rate  as  proposed  by  the  administration 
would  preclude  many  educational  in- 
stitutions from  participating  in  the  pro- 
grams. 

And  after  seversil  years,  when  the 
Congress  remained  adamant  on  this 
point,  the  administration  proposed  an 
entirely  new  program — that  i.<:  the  Col- 
lege   FarilitiP.s    hct   of   19.S9      Thu,«   far. 


practically  every  educator  who  has  tes- 
tified upon  this  propasal  has  opposed  it. 

But  let  us  look  further  to  the  record. 
In  taking  credit  for  the  needed  student 
housing  produced  by  this  program,  per- 
haps the  administration  failed  to  re- 
member the  veto  message  which  accom- 
panied S.  57,  the  proposed  Housing  Act 
of  1959.    This  message  stated: 

The  college  housing  loan  program  would 
be  continued  with  increased  authorization  at 
interest  rates  below  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  Treasury.  •  •  •  To  the  extent  that  these 
and  other  programs  merely  displace  private 
financing,  they  lead  to  Federal  spending  that 
Is  entirely  unnecessary. 

But  we  need  not  dig  back  into  the  past 
to  show  the  administrations  opE>osition 
to  this  program.  We  only  need  look  at 
the  President's  budget  message  to  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  in  which  he  op- 
posed the  contintiation  of  the  college 
housing  program  when  he  said: 

I  have  accordingly  reconunended  the 
termination  of  the  college  housing  program 
and  the  enactment  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing a  new  program  of  grants  and  loan  guar- 
antees for  college  facilities,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Dep.irtment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  be  willing  to  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  and 
who  knows  the  struggles  we  have  had 
with  the  administration  merely  to  keep 
going  a  decent  housing  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  statements  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  are  correct. 
I  have  served  on  the  House  subcommit- 
tee for  12  years. 

So  far  as  college  housing  is  concerned, 
is  not  the  attitude  of  the  administration 
this:  that,  havine  opposed  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  cvcr^*  effort  we  have 
made  to  provide  for  college  housing,  and 
when,  after  their  opposition,  we  have 
been  successful  in  getting  a  procram 
through,  the  administration  now  tries  to 
take  credit  for  the  program  which  :t  ha.s 
foiieht  and  truHl  to  sabotage  at  every 
turn"' 

Mr.  SPARK^L\N.  The  Senator  :.s 
correct.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make — in  the  face  of  the  fact,  as  I  am 
.'^ure  ti.i'  Senator  knows,  that  many, 
many  C"'.'':-'<\c;  throughout  this  country 
are  havui--  to  turn  students  away  b<^- 
cause  of  lack  of  dormitory  space.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  saw  n  in 
the  press,  but  in  one  of  the  Washington 
new.spapers  there  was  a  statemeiU  ti.at 
the  Univer.^ity  of  Maryland  was  having 
to  turn  away  this  fall,  for  that  ."semester 
1,000  students  bix-ause  the  university  d;d 
not  have  dormitory  .^pace  for  them. 

I  recall  beine  at  the  State  land  prant 
college  in  mv  .^tat-'  lu,^.  O'M  Ay  ,-\-_:burn 
University  h:,^;  at  t:,.^:  \  r.v.^  I  ^^as  toid 
by  the  officials  of  .Auburn  University  that 
the  facilities  were  already  full  for  Sep- 
tember 1960  and  that  they  would  have 
to  turn  away  hundreds  of  per.sons  be- 
cause of  lack  of  dormitory  space. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  will  recall 
that  some  of  the  leading  educators  of  'he 
country  were  before  our  committee  in 
connection  with  this  legislation,  and  all 
of   thrm    told    us   this   was   a   condition 
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which  wa.s  confronting  our  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  face  of 
that  condition,  the  Pre.=;ident.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  recommended  that 
the  college  housing  program  be  discon- 
tinued. Yet,  in  this  political  "poop 
sheet"  which  they  are  issuing,  they  claim 
credit  for  college  housing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  printed  in  the 
CoNGREs.siowL  RECORD,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  SPAFIKMAN      Yes.  at  page  13778. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  And  it  will  undoubt- 
edly be  franked  out  all  over  the  country, 
in  enormous  quantities,  to  make  black 
appear  to  be  white. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know 
about  that,  but  it  has  been  reproduced 
in  leaflet  form,  "Senate  Republican 
Memo  "  That  is  one  of  the  special 
articles  m  this  issue.  There  are  three 
special  articles. 

By  the  way.  I  hope  someone  else  will 
check  some  of  the  other  claims  they  are 
making — for  example,  the  Republican 
record  on  veterans'  affairs,  the  Republi- 
can record  on  housing,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
development  loan  fund  under  the  Re- 
publican administration.  Those  will 
bear  exploring.  There  are  also  other 
field.s  m  which  they  are  claiming  credit — 
agriculture,  social  security,  and  others. 

I  have  not  yet  looked  over  the  one 
dealing  with  veterans'  affairs,  but  a 
Utile  later  in  my  talk  I  intend  to  say 
something  about  the  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration with  reference  to  housing 
for  veterans,  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram, and  the  direct  loan  program. 

The  report  in  the  Record  also  claims 
unwarranted  credit  in  the  field  of  ur- 
ban renewal.  For  example,  the  report 
states: 

More  American  cities  engaged  In  virban 
renewal  than  any  similar  period  In  history — 
436  conununltles — more  than  double  the 
prevloioa  number — have  750  renewal  projects 
under  way — 4  times  as  many  £is  before  1953. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  established 
what  is  now  technically  known  as  the 
xirban  renewal  program.  In  1954.  some 
changes  were  made,  including  the  change 
in  the  title  from  "Slum  Clearance  and 
Urban  Redevelopment"  to  "Urban  Re- 
newal." To  make  a  comparison  of  the 
progress  made  in  urban  renewal  prior  to 
1953  with  the  7 '2  years  since  that  time, 
borders  on  being  absurd.  However,  to 
perfect  the  record,  let  me  point  out 
these  f  acU5. 

In  the  first  3  years  after  enactment 
of  the  1949  act,  that  is.  1950.  1951,  and 


1952 


a   greater   amount   of   funds   was 


reserved  for  urban  renewal  projects  than 
during  the  first  3  years  under  the  pres- 
ent administration.  This  is  significant. 
It  shows  how  the  present  administration 
immediat-ely  began  to  put  the  brakes  on 
this  program. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  legislative 
proposals  made  since  1954  to  under- 
stand the  administration's  position.  For 
example,  as  early  a,s  the  2d  session  of 
the  84th  Congress,  the  administration 
used  all  the  resources  at  its  command 
to  block  legislation  providing  for  con- 
tinuity of  this  program.  In  addition,  the 
admmistration  has  continually  pressed 
for  a  reduction  of  the  two-thirds  Federal 
share  provided  by  the  1949  act.    Such  a 


proFK>sal  has  been  made  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  opposition  from  local  ofiB- 
cials  who  are.  after  all,  the  working 
forces  that  carry  out  the  urban  renewal 
program. 

Need  I  point  out  that  providing  the 
minimum  amount  of  funds  to  carry  the 
program  forward  has  been  an  uphill  bat- 
tle for  the  Congress.  Yet,  this  report 
would  have  one  believe  that  "at  the 
President's  recommendation,  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  since  1953  $1'2  bil- 
lion in  Federal  grant  funds  to  aid  towns 
and  cities  to  redevelop  and  rehabilitate 
their  slum  and  blighted  areas." 

Witness  after  witness  appearing  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  as  well  as  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing,  has  stated  that  the 
authorization  for  this  program  should 
be  fixed  for  a  6-  to  10-year  period,  at 
minimums  of  $450  to  $600  million  per 
year.  Yet,  the  administration  has  con- 
tinuously opposed  any  such  provision. 
For  example.  S.  57,  one  of  the  proposed 
Housing  Acts  of  1959,  would  have  pro- 
vided for  a  2-year  program  with  an  au- 
thorization of  $900  million — $500  mil- 
lion upon  enactment,  and  $400  million 
on  July  1.  1960.  In  vetoing  this  bill,  the 
President  said: 

Its  (S.  57)  authorization  of  $900  million 
for  urban  renewal — telescoped  into  2  years — 
Is  excessive. 

And  when  vetoing  the  second  proposed 
Housmg  Act  of  1959,  the  President  said: 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  $650  million 
of  Federal  grants  to  cities  for  urban  renewal 
projects.  This  sum  considerably  exceeds  the 
flrst-year  amount  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  these  pvuisoses. 

The  debates  in  this  Chamber  over  the 
last  7V2  years  contain  ample  evidence  of 
the  administrations  opposition  to  an 
adequate  urban  renewal  program. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  item  in  the  re- 
port concerns  low-rent  public  housing. 
As  we  all  know,  the  administration  does 
not  support  this  program.  I  will  not 
deny  that  some  public  housing  units 
have  been  placed  under  construction 
during  the  tenure  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, but  the  number  has  been  so 
few  as  to  have  no  practical  impact  on 
the  large  backlog  of  need.  In  the  7-year 
period,  1953-59,  127.000  units  have  been 
started.  This  is  less  than  19,000  units 
per  year — a  token  showing  only.  As  you 
well  know,  the  administration  has  cer- 
tain obligations  to  carry  out  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress,  but  there  is  no 
way  in  which  the  Congress  can  force  the 
administration  to  act.  Time  and  time 
again,  the  Congress  has  provided  new 
authority  only  to  learn  later  that  a  dis- 
interested administration  has  given  the 
program  only  token  support. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  lacka- 
daisical attitude  by  which  the  public 
housing  program  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  present  administration.  In  July 
1959,  the  Housing  Administrator  testi- 
fied that  there  were  pending  applications 
for  a  total  of  58.000  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing units  which,  through  attrition  and 
normal  withdrawals  of  applications, 
would  probably  be  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately one-third.  Thus,  when  a  1959 
Housing  Act  finally  was  signed  into  law 
on  September  23,  1959,  It  contained  pro- 


visions for  an  authorization  of  an  addi- 
tional 37,000  public  housing  units  to  be 
placed  under  contract.  On  May  13, 
1960 — over  8  months  after  enactment  of 
the  1959  act — only  70  of  the  37,000  units 
had  been  placed  under  contract. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  on  low-rent 
public  housing  speaks  for  itself.  The 
Eisenhower  administration  has  not  re- 
quested additional  authority  for  public 
housing  since  1956. 

I  noted  with  some  humor  that  one  of 
the  proudest  achievements  of  the  present 
administration  Js  that  it  inaugurated  the 
first  Federal  measures  to  help  elderly 
people  to  get  good  housing.  Though  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  facetious,  I  should  like  to 
ask  who,  besides  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  which  was  required  by 
law  to  administer  the  program,  would  in- 
augurate this  program,  after  It  was  en- 
acted by  the  Congress? 

Furthermore,  the  report  claims  that 
this  program  was  sp>onsored  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  should  like  to  state  that 
I  first  Introduced  legislation  to  provide  a 
program  of  housing  for  low-income  eld- 
erly persons  in  1955. 

The  first  work  done  in  the  field  of 
housing  for  elderly  persons  was  done 
by  the  staff  of  our  committee  and  sub- 
committee as  a  staff  study.  I  have  in  my 
hand  the  report  made  on  May  21,  1956. 
entitled.  "Housing  for  the  Aged."  This 
was  done  long  before  the  administra- 
tion even  showed  any  interest  whatso- 
ever in  the  cause  of  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
administration  strenuously  opposed  the 
effort  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  myself,  and  other 
Senators  to  create  a  new  sp>ecial  cate- 
gory of  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  that 
this  was  passed  over  their  opposition  in 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that 
whereas  there  was  a  $50  million  author- 
ization for  that  program,  the  admin- 
istration recommended  only  $5  million 
to  carry  it  out?  Or  did  the  administra- 
tion recommend  any  money? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  administra- 
tion recommended  not  a  single  cent. 
There  was  not  a  cent  carried  in  the 
President's  budget  or  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  administration  for  that 
program.  The  House  provided  $5  mil- 
lion, and  the  Senate  provided  $50  million 
instead. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  it  was  compromised 
at  the  figure  of  $20  million? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  conference 
compromised  at  $20  miUion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  "Which  was  $20  million 
more  than  the  administration  was  will- 
ing to  ask  to  have  appropriated? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Not  only  did 
the  administration  not  recommend  that 
any  funds  be  provided,  but  after  the 
House  had  provided  $5  million  the  ad- 
ministration witnesses  appeared  before 
the  committee  in  the  Senate  and  testi- 
fied against  the  $5  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
witnesses  said  they  would  not  spend  the 
money,  did  they  not? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  I  will  not  say 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  hapi>ened 
that  I  testified  in  behalf  of  the  money 
immediately  following  the  administra- 
tion witnesses.  Mr.  Mason  said,  after  I 
concluded  my  testimony,  that  w'hile  they 
testified  against  the  prop)osal,  if  the 
money  were  made  available  by  Congress 
they  would  try  to  use  it  properly.  I 
will  give  Mr.  Mason  credit  for  saying 
that. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  My 
understanding  was  that  the  witnesses 
had  affirmatively  said  they  would  not 
use  the  $5  million.  I  believe  on  prior 
occasions  I  have  stated  my  xmderstand- 
Ing  that  such  was  the  fact.  Perhaps  I 
am  mistaken. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  entirely 
possible.  I  am  simply  relating  my  ex- 
perience in  Che  Senate  committee  hear- 
ings, when  I  testified.  The  administra- 
tion wltnp.<^-ses  had  testified  against  the 
proposal,  and  I  testified  for  it.  Then 
Mr.  Mason  added  that  if  the  money  weie 
made  available  by  Congress  they  would 
try  to  use  it  properly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
administration's  sins  of  yesterday  could 
be  purged  to  some  degree  by  putting  the 
$20  million  which  has  been  appropriated 
to  eanie.st  and  vigorous  use;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr  SPARKMAN  They  could  get  a 
good  program  coing.  yes.  before  we  have 
this  tremendous  load  piled  on  us.  The 
load  is  growing  year  by  year. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem of  the  aged  and  the  aging.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  the  work  he  has 
done. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  administra- 
tion wanted  time  to  study  the  proposal, 
nothing  was  done  In  1955.  In  1956.  after 
an  extensive  study  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing.  I  introduced  S.  2790.  which 
would  have  established  a  comprehensive 
program  to  aid  in  the  housing  of  elderly 
persons  through  the  FHA  insurance  pro- 
gram and  the  PHA  low-rent  program. 
The  administration  also  introduced  a 
bill  that  year  which  incorporated  part 
of  my  proposal.  This  was  subsequently 
included  in  the  1956  omnibus  bill  which 
was  enacted  into  law. 

Last  year  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  ad- 
ministration submit  for  consideration  a 
proposal,  almost  identical  with  my  1956 
amendments,  to  establish  a  separate 
program  for  the  FHA  to  insure  mort- 
gages on  housing  for  the  elderly  spon- 
sored by  both  nonprofit  and  profitmak- 
ing  organizations.  We  accepted  these 
proposals  and  included  them  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959,  which  was  finally 
enacted  into  law  last  September. 

In  reserving  so  much  credit  for  itself 
in  the  field  of  housing  for  the  elderly,  I 
noted  with  interest,  this  report  is  com- 
pletely silent  in  regard  to  the  direct  loan 
program  for  elderly  persons  hous- 
ing, as  was  contained  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959.  From  recent  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, It  is  plainly  evident  that  the 
administration  does  not  believe  in  this 


program,  and  thus  far  has  made  no  at- 
tempt to  implement  the  law. 

In  addition,  I  am  unable  to  identify 
any  legislative  proposal  made  by  tne 
administration  to  establish  a  mortgage 
insurance  progiam  for  nursing  homes. 
I  do,  however,  note  on  page  111  of  the 
hearings  entitled  "Housing  Act  of  1959" 
before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  an  ofiBclal  of  the  administra- 
tion stated  on  January  22,  1959: 

In  addition.  S.  57  provides  for  nursing 
home  mortgage  insurance.  The  administra- 
tion Is  currently  studying  a  similar  proposal. 
The  administration's  position  on  this  matter 
will  be  made  known  as  soon  as  the  study 
Is  completed. 

May  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
I  introduced  S.  57  on  January  9,  1959, 
and  the  provisions  therein  were  ulti- 
mately enacted  as  an  insurance  program 
for  nursing  homes.  So  far,  only  one 
nursing  home  loan  has  been  insured 
under  this  new  program. 

A  new  program  of  rehabilitation  and 
conservation  was  initiated  by  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954.  The  passage  of  this 
legislation  was  hailed  as  a  great  mile- 
stone which  would  put  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  position  of  "restoring  and 
preser\'ing  good  areas"  of  our  cities 
rather  than  just  the  clearing  of  slums. 
Also  along  with  this  were  instituted  the 
new  FTIA  programs  under  section  220 
and  section  221  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  the  so-called  FHA  urban  re- 
newal programs  to  help  provide  housing 
for  families  affected  by  urban  renewal. 
These  appeared  to  be  sound  new  ideas 
at  the  time.  Six  years  later,  however, 
they  have  turned  out  to  be  ideas  only. 
To  my  knowledge,  6  years  later,  there 
are  only  a  handful  of  Eehabilitation 
project  ai-eas,  and  not  a  single  con- 
servation project  area  approved  by  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  in  the 
entire  United  States.  Only  64  mort- 
gages have  been  insured  under  the 
FHA  section  220  rehabihtation  program, 
and  only  3,000  existing  units  have  been 
rehabilitated  under  the  FHA  section  221 
program  from  1954  to  April  1960.  A 
program  receiving  so  much  praise 
should  have  more  successful  p>erform- 
ance  than  this. 

The  Republican  report  boasts  about 
the  105.378  units  certified  as  eligible 
for  sectiMi  221  insmance  since  1954. 
This  sounds  Uke  a  large  number  of 
units.  But  what  does  it  mean?  Certi- 
fication is  an  authority  issued  by  the 
Administrator  to  the  local  FHA  oflice 
to  insure  mortgages  under  section  221. 
It  carries  with  it  not  a  single  commit- 
ment nor  approval  to  insure.  Unless 
local  builders  and  lenders  can  use  this 
authority,  nothmg  wiU  be  done.  In 
fact,  relatively  nothing  has  been  done. 
In  March  of  this  year,  5  years  after 
enactment,  less  than  19,000  units  had 
been  insured  under  section  221.  This  is 
another  example  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
approach  of  the  present  administration. 
They  loiow  section  221  certifications  do 
not  produce  housing.  Why  do  they  '.ry 
to  fool  the  public  with  meanmgless 
statistics? 

Furthennore,  the  105.000  unit  figure 
was  cvirrent  as  of  last  January.  As 
of  May  31,  1960,  this  number  had  been 


arbitrarily  reduced  to  about  99.000.  In 
the  face  of  this  fiict.  the  105.000  figure 
was  printed  in* the  Congressional  Rfc- 
ORD  on  June  22.  1960.  This  is  a  blatant 
misi-eprf?sentation  of  the  truth. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  examples 
of  misn?presentation  may  be  found  in 
the  administration's  claim  that  its  poli- 
cies have  controlled  increases  in  housing 
costs.  The  report  states  that  "con- 
struction costs  in  the  last  7  years  have 
risen  cwily  16  percent,  compared  to  66 
percent  in  the  preceding  7  years." 

A  quick  look  at  bousing  costs,  as  re- 
ported by  any  of  a  numt>er  of  quali- 
fied analysts,  reveals  a  steady  rise  in 
construction  costs  for  residential  and 
other  buildings  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  The  published  data  are  by 
years,  and  it  is  easy  to  note  those  years 
in  which  costs  increased  most  sharply. 
By  far  the  greatest  increa«:es  occurred 
from  1945  to  1948  when,  according  to 
E.  H.  Boeckh  &•  As.sociates.  a  reputable 
firm  in  this  field,  the  index  of  residential 
construction  costs  rose  from  70.1  to 
104.8,  or  50  percent  in  3  years. 

Senators  will  recall  that  these  years  in- 
cluded actions  by  the  8Gth  Congress 
which  our  President  at  that  time  called 
the  do-nothing  80th  Congress.  Our 
President  was  WTong  in  one  respect. 
This  Congress  did  do  something — in  a 
nepative  way  at  least^ — when  it  permitted 
the  abrupt  removal  of  price  controls  re- 
sulting in  the  sharpest  price  increases  of 
all  time. 

According  to  this  index,  a  hou.'^e  which 
cost  $10,000  to  construct  in  1945  woiild 
have  cost  $15,000  in  1948.  Almost  50  of 
the  66  percent  price  rise  in  the  preceding 
7  years,  referred  to  above,  occurred  dur- 
ing these  3  postwar  ye«rs. 

The  administration  is  sensitive  on 
price  increases — and  it  should  be.  Never 
before  in  this  century  have  prices  con- 
sistently moved  upward  during  peace- 
time a.^  they  have  during  the  last  7  years. 
In  an  attempt  to  justify  this  embar- 
rassing trend,  an  unfair  comparison  was 
made  between  this  peacetime  price  rise 
and  the  late  1940  rise  caused  by  the 
greatest  war  in  our  history,  and  the  un- 
timely removal  of  price  controls. 

I  could  continue  going  down  the  line 
of  administration  housing  achievement.?, 
as  contained  in  the  report,  and  repudiate 
each  of  them.  However.  I  do  not  wish 
tc  indulge  the  Senate  further  when  the 
record  is  so  eminently  clear  on  the  points 
contained  in  this  rep>ort. 

In  all  fairness,  however,  I  do  believe 
that  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  men- 
tion one  of  the  "achievements"  which  the 
administration  may  claim  in  the  field  of 
housing.  Tills  has  to  do  with  interest 
rates. 

The  interest  rate  on  FHA-insured 
mortgages  was  increased  from  4 '4  per- 
cent to  5^4  percent  in  the  period  from 
1952  to  1959.  The  effect  of  this  higher 
rate  is  to  increa.se  the  cost  of  housing 
to  the  purchaser  by  $3,000  on  a  $15.000 — 
20-year  loan,  or  by  nearly  $5,000  en  a 
S15. 000— 30-year  loan,  over  the  life  of 
the  mortgage.  This  increase  in  cost  to 
the  purchaser  does  not  add  any  more 
quality,  size,  or  livability  to  the  house. 

On  this  point  of  interest  charges,  not 
only    are    these    new    buyers    paying    a 
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higher  rate  of  interest  on  ihe  loan  itself, 
resulting  m  higher  costs  mentioned 
above,  but  they  are  also  paying  discount 
fees  amounting  in  some  instances  to 
$1,000.  I  notice  that  the  report  of  ad- 
ministration accomplishments  is  silent 
on  this  very  serious  development  in  re- 
cent years. 

To  show  the  effect  of  rising  interest 
rates  on  the  cost  of  housing,  I  should  like 
to  read  into  the  Record  a  table  on  in- 
terest charges  on  home  mortgages  under 
varying  interest  rates. 

Interest    charges    on    home    mortgages    with 
maturities  of  20  and  30  years 

INTEREST   CHARGES    ON    A    $10,000    MORTCAOX 


Interest  rate  (percent) 


4  (1952  VA  rale) 

4}i  (1952  FH.\  rate) 

6k  (l*iO  V.\  rate) 

»«  (19fiO  FH.A  rate) 

eii  (I960  average  rate)... 

7  (1960  west  eo)ist  conventional  rate) 


Amortization 
period 


ao  years  30  years 


H544 

4,680 
6.176 
6.872 
7.8M 
8.607 


$7,172 
7.712 
9.908 
11.024 
12. 7M 
13. 951 


ttrmrST   CHARGES   ON    A    (15.000    MORTOAGS 


4a952  VA  rate) 

4h  a'if>2  FHA  rate) 

5W  11960  VA  rate)... 

^l  i\WO  FRA  rite) 

6J^  1 1960  aver-ipp  rate) 

7  U960  west  coast  conventional  rate) 


16,816 
7,320 
9,264 
10,308 
11.841 
12.911 


$10,758 
11.568 

14.862 
16.536 
19, 131 
30.927 


Mr  President,  if  it  were  not  so  late  in 
tliC  session,  I  would  be  inclined  to  invite 
officials  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  to  appear  aind  justify  the 
extravagant  and  misleading  claims  con- 
tained in  the  report  entitled  "The  Hous- 
ing Record  of  the  Republican  Adminis- 
tration. 1953-60 — A  Statistical  Review  in 
Summary  Form."  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  recall  the  unfortunate  experi- 
ence in  1959  when  the  President's  veto 
message  could  not  be  justified,  and  when 
that  document  was  revealed  to  be  an  ad- 
vertisement to  conceal  inattention  to  the 
housing  needs  of  the  Nation.  It  may  be 
possible  to  consider  this  subject  fuither 
in  a  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  ->r  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  after  the  Congress  returns 
in  August. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  another  item. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough  1 . 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Republican  Senate  com- 
mittee has  put  out  a  publication  with  a 
special  feature  in  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  yield  in  a 
minute.  There  is  a  special  feature  with 
regard  to  the  Republican  record  on  vet- 
erans' affairs.  If  the  Senator  will  look 
at  page  10  of  the  report  first,  under 
"Home  Loans"  he  will  find  this  state- 
ment, bragging  about  what  they  have 
done: 

Between  1953  and  1958  a  total  of  2.- 
639  140  loans  to  veterans  were  guaran- 
teed or  insured  by  the  VA. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
wil!  the  distine-iished  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  in  a 
m(.Tment. 


Republicans  are  appraising  this  great 
and  tremendous  program.  Yet  it  is  of 
record  that  the  President  this  year  rec- 
ommended that  the  program  be  allowed 
to  die  on  July  25.  1960.  That  is  the 
recommendation  which  is  before  us  at 
the  present  time. 

I  yield  now  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Was  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  pres- 
ent on  the  floor  yesterday  when  we 
passed  the  bill  to  extend  a  direct  home 
loan  program  to  veterans? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  was. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Did  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  hear  the  distinguished 
junioJ  Senator  from  Arizona  when  he 
arguefl  that  the  program  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  die  because  no  homes  were 
being  built  under  it? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  At  the  same 
time.  Republicans  are  issuing  a  docu- 
ment showing  that  it  is  a  great  program 
because  of  the  millions  of  homes  that  are 
being  built  under  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  if  I  may 
interrupt  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  first,  to  the  fact  that 
I  heard  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  If 
I  recall  correctly,  he  is  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee that  has  published  this  memo- 
randum bragging  about  what  the  loan 
guarantee  program  has  done. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  further'' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  not  charge 
the  Senator  with  knowledge  of  Republi- 
can plans,  but  I  should  like  to  direct  an 
inquiry  to  him  about  the  document 
labeled  "Senate  Republican  Menu." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Did  the  Senator 
say  "menu  "? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  stand  cor- 
rected. It  is  properly  labeled  "Senate 
Republican  Memo."  I  was  misled  be- 
cause I  thought  the  Republicans  in- 
tended to  eat  this  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  proceed  to  one  other  item  in  the 
veterans  report.  I  refer  to  page  12.  un- 
der "Direct  Loans."  The  record  shows 
that  when  the  Republicans  took  over 
there  was  a  total  of  $346  million  in  di- 
rect loans  outstanding.  Now  how  many 
are  there?  They  are  bragging:  $1,525 
million.  Every  time  the  subject  relating 
to  direct  loans  to  veterans  has  arisen, 
President  Eisenhower  has  recommended 
that  the  program  be  dropped.  To  keep 
it  going  and  to  get  the  administration 
to  put  out  the  money,  has  been  an  uphill 
fight.  Yet  in  this  report  they  boa.st  of 
what  they  have  done  with  the  direct  loan 
program  to  veterans,  a  program  that 
they  have  fought  every  year. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN     I  yield. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  the  dis- 
tingtiished  Senator  from  Alabama  this 
question,  because  he  has  been  the  fore- 
most proponent  of  housing  in  Congress 
and  I  think  he  has  more  knowledge  on 
this  subject  than  has  any  other  Ameri- 
can and  is  entitled  to  more  credit     He 


is  one  Senator  who  has  been  fighting  for 
housing  for  veterans  and  others  year 
after  year.  My  question  to  the  Informed 
Senator  is  this.  Has  not  the  veterans" 
home  bill  been  slowed  down,  and  is  not 
the  reason  for  the  slowdown  in  recent 
years  not  the  failure  of  veterans  to  want 
houses,  but  to  high  Republican  interest 
rates  which  have  priced  them  out  of  the 
markets,  making  mortgage  money  un- 
available? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  program  has 
eliminated  many  veterans  because  their 
income  is  not  high  enough  to  pay  those 
increased  payments. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  They  must  earn 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  value  of  their 
homes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  High  interest 
rates  are  pricing  them  out  of  the  market, 
so  that  we  still  have  9  million  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  without  homes 
and  who  still  desire  homes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  There  is  one  particular  hous- 
ing program  about  which  I  do  not  find 
a  single  word  of  bragging  in  this  hous- 
ing report.  Perhaps  it  will  come  in  an- 
other phase.  Perhaps  when  they  write 
their  agricultural  program  it  will  appear. 
However,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the 
report   about  farm  housing. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  1950  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  became  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act.  and  concerned  farm  hous- 
ing. The  legislation  did  a  remarkable 
job.  one  of  the  finest  jobs  that  have  been 
accomplished.  It  has  been  relatively 
small,  but  at  least  it  has  given  farm 
families  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  privilege  of  getting  and 
enjoying  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
home  on  farms.  Yet  I  do  not  find  a  word 
in  the  report  on  that  subject.  Certainly 
they  ought  not  to  put  it  in  their  agricul- 
ture report.  Why?  Because  every  year 
since  President  Eisenhower  has  been  in 
the  White  House,  or  at  leai>t  every  time 
the  legislation  had  to  be  renewed,  the 
President  has  recommended  that  the 
farm  housing  program  under  title  V 
be  dropped.  That  is  the  recommenda- 
tion now.  It  Is  before  us  right  now.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  Congress  has  never 
acted  on  his  recommendation.  Congress 
ha.s  extended  it  each  time,  just  as  Con- 
gress has  extended  veterans'  direct 
loans  and  veterans*  guaranteed  loans. 
Therefore  we  have  been  able  to  keep  it 
going,  but  it  has  been  an  uphill  fight. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  if  it 
is  not  a  fact  that  within  the  past  2 
years  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
pleaded  for  modest  appropriations  to 
carry  on  re.'jearch  in  rural  housing.  Has 
he  not  pointed  out  that  the  rural  slums 
are  now  worse  than  the  city  slums? 
When  the  Senator  requested  a  modest 
appropriation,  which  I  recall  was  less 
than  $100,000.  not  for  boondoggling,  but 
grants  to  great  universities  to  research 
into  the  kinds  of  homes  which  would  fit 
the  American  farm  family,  was  that 
request  for  appropriation  not  fought  al- 
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most  unanimously  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle?  Did  tliey  not  succeed  in 
having  it  stricken  out  of  the  bill  on  the 
request  of  the  administration  and  on  the 
insistence  of  the  minority  in  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  They  did  not 
want  research  into  modern  housing;  is 
that  not  correct '' 

Mr   SPARKMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  They  would  not 
F>ermit,  as  I  recall,  even  an  appropriation 
of  less  than  $100,000  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  fought 
for  hour  after  hour  on  the  Senate  floor, 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  recall,  it  was 
over  $50,000. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  find  this  discus- 
sion Interesting.  It  seems  that  the  doc-» 
ument  the  Senator  refers  to  has  many 
virtues,  or  at  least  It  has  many  qualities. 
Let  us  not  call  them  virtues.  For  ex- 
ample, it  permits  Republican  speakers, 
when  they  apF>ear  before  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  to  talk  of  economy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  carried  all 
through  the  report 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tlien  when  they 
appear  before  a  veterans  organization 
and  talk  of  government  with  a  heart, 
they  work  both  sides  of  the  street — the 
high  road,  the  low  road,  the  economic 
road,  and  then  the  sF>ending  road.  It 
deF>ends  upon  where  they  are. 

This  has  worked  fine,  if  it  worked,  for 
men  like  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Republicans  forget  that  the  legislation 
they  have  tried  to  defeat  is  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  had  the  active  support  and 
sponsorship  of  some  of  the  most  able 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
would  say  when  they  get  out  in  the  hust- 
ings and  try  to  sell  this  document  that 
they  have,  which  is  of  dubious  quality, 
it  will  be  thoroughly  ventilated  and  ex- 
posed. It  will  be  found  as  wanting  and 
as  void  as  the  housing  program  of  the 
administration  itself  Believe  me.  there 
would  have  been  plenty  of  people  ill 
housed  had  we  relied  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration. 
Thank  goodness  for  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  those 
remarks  from  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  would  like  to 
make  an  observation  on  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota when  he  spoke  of  the  Republicans 
working  both  sides  of  the  street.  I  as- 
sume he  refers  to  Madison  Avenue. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  make  a  correction?  Both 
sides  of  the  avenue. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  I  accept  the 
correction.  I  wish  to  comment  also  that 
in  Texas,  when  I  was  a  boy,  before  the 
modern  highway  departments  were  set 
up,  the  road  work  wa^  performed  by  able- 


bodied  persons  between  18  and  45  years 
of  age.  They  were  sent  out  to  keep  up 
the  roads  in  the  county.  When  I 
reached  18.  I  was  sent  out.  I  thought 
the  work  would  not  be  as  hard  as  farm- 
work. 

Everybody  got  a  shovel  and  they  got 
into  the  wagons  and  rode  up  and  down 
the  road  in  the  wagons,  and  when  they 
came  to  a  little  gully  they  got  out  of  the 
wagon  and  scratched  the  road  and 
planted  a  little  grass  in  the  gully.  That 
is  the  way  the  Republicans  have  been 
scratching  both  sides  of  the  street. 
When  it  comes  to  actual  work  in  govern- 
ment doing  something  for  the  people, 
the  Republicans  are  just  scratching  the 
grass. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  RULES  MUST  BE  REFORMED 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
assure  all  Senators  that  I  will  not  take 
long. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  recognition  for  3  hours  and  10  min- 
utes. I  promise  I  will  not  take  more  than 
10  minutes.  While  I  recognize  the  r>osi- 
tion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  wonder  whether  he  would  be 
good  enough  to  let  me  proceed  for  10 
minutes.  I  promise  not  to  take  longer 
than  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  asked  me  to  protect  him 
when  he  yielded  the  floor  so  that  he 
would  not  lose  it  by  yielding  it  to  an- 
other Senator.  I  thought  that  had  been 
done.  I  came  back  to  the  floor  and  saw 
the  Senator  sitting  in  his  seat.  It  was 
my  error,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  I 
had  no  knowledge  that  there  was  going 
to  be  this  delay. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  need  not 
apologize.  It  was  purely  inadvertent. 
I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  intended 
to  keep  his  promise. 

The  great  difficulty  which  the  Con- 
gress is  having  in  passing  needed  legis- 
lation before  adjournment  calls  atten- 
tion once  again  to  the  archaic  and  un- 
democratic rules  and  procedures  under 
which  we  on  Capitol  Hill  attempt  to 
legislate. 

The  harsh  fact  is  that  the  present  rules 
and  methods  of  of>eration  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  are  stacked  against 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
F>enalize  those  who  seek  action  in  the 
national  interest  in  a  time  of  world 
crisis.  They  reward  those  who  cling  to 
an  outmoded  status  quo  which  threatens 
our  very  survival. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  been  critical 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  for 
not  running  a  tight  ship.  Our  willing- 
ness to  extract  the  mote  from  the  Presi- 
dent's eye  has.  however,  not  been  ac- 
companied by  any  desire  to  remove  the 
beam  from  our  own.  ^ 


Actually,  we  have  organized  ourselves 
so  sloppily  that  we  may  well  be  unable 
to  meet  the  critical  challenge  to  pass 
effective  legislation  in  the  national  in- 
terest which  W'ill  confront  us  next  Jan- 
uary. It  is  bad  enough  to  have  dilly- 
dallied through  the  8  years  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  We  will  be  play- 
ing Russian  roulette  with  our  national 
survival  if  we  do  not  set  our  house  in 
order  before  the  next  President  presents 
his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

We  must  leave  to  the  other  body  the 
task  of  solving  its  own  procedural  prob- 
lems in  a  way  which  will  no  longer  per- 
mit a  small  group  of  ultraconservatives 
to  block  the  wiU  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  House.  We  will  have  enough  trouble 
modernizing  our  own  Senate  rules.  In 
my  judgment,  there  is  no  other  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  free  world  as  incapable 
of  action,  when  action  is  desired  by  a 
large  majority  but  strongly  resisted  by  a 
minority,  as  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Yet  before  turning  to  these  difficult 
problems  of  our  own.  it  must  be  noted 
in  all  candor  that  we  in  the  Senate  have 
legislated  throughout  the  present  session 
in  the  shadow,  not  only  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  but  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  We  are  contin- 
ually being  told  by  our  leadership,  by 
our  committee  chairmen  and  by  our 
Senate  conferees  that  we  should  neither 
pass  nor  insist  on  the  liberal  legislation 
we  believe  necessary  to  the  country's 
well-being  because  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  not  permit  the  biD  to  go 
to  conference  or.  if  taxes  are  involved, 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  permit  needed  taxes  and  the  tempo- 
rary increased  ceiling  on  the  national 
debt  to  expire  rather  than  yield  to  Sen- 
ate efforts  to  close  notorious  and  dis- 
creditable tax  loopholes. 

Thus,  the  House  Rules  Committee 
pickled  the  Senate-passed  depressed 
areas  bill  for  over  a  year;  and  when  the 
House  liberals  finally,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Si>eaker,  got  their  own  less 
adequate  bill  on  the  floor  and  through 
the  House,  we  were  told  that  we  dare 
not  change  as  much  as  a  syllable  of  the 
House  bill — for  if  we  did  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  never  F>ermit  the  proposed 
legislation  to  go  to  conference. 

So  we  were  forced  to  forgo  our  inde- 
pendent legislative  judgment  and  swal- 
low the  House  biD. 

Then  came  the  education  bill.  Again 
we  were  told  we  dare  not  include  teach- 
ers' salaries  in  the  coverage,  for  the 
House  would  not  apree  and  the  Rules 
Committee  would  block  a  conference. 
This  time  we  rejected  the  advice  and 
voted  our  convictions.  It  now  appears 
our  leaders  were  right — the  House  Rules 
Committee  has  so  far  refused  to  permit 
a  conference.  So  now  we  are  m  the 
humiliating  position  of  having  to  prom- 
ise the  Rules  Committee  in  advance — 
inionnally,  to  be  sure,  but  nonetheless 
effectively — that  we  will  strike  out  the 
House-passed  Powell  amendment  and 
forget  about  teachers'  salaries.  If  we  do 
not,  the  Rules  Conirmtt.ee  is  said  to  be 
adamant.  They  wiD  not  permit  a  confer- 
ence on  the  Federal  aid-to-education 
bills,    which    reflect    the    untrammeled 
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judgment  of  tr.e  Mfaibers  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  No  compromise  accept- 
able CO  conferees  will  be  pt-rmitted  to 
come  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  The  House 
Rules  Committee  will  decide  what  the 
education  bill  will  cont.-un. 

Next  came  civil  rights.  For  day  after 
day.  and  night  after  night,  we  were  told 
in  the  Senate  we  dare  not  pass  an  effec- 
tive civil  rights  bill,  for,  if  we  did,  the 
House  Rules  Committee  would  pickle  the 
legislation  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 
This  threat  was,  in  my  judgment,  a  real 
influence  in  persuading  the  Senate  to 
table  the  more  effective  parts  of  pro- 
p>osed  civU  rights  legislation:  part  ni. 
a  really  effective  voting-registrar  proce- 
dure, PEPC  legislation,  and  legislative 
assistance  to  school  integration.  Again 
the  Senate  yielded  and  passed  an  ineffec- 
tive measure;  so  ineffective  that  our 
southern  friends  hardly  bothered  to  op- 
pose it  in  the  end. 

Next  came  the  housing  bill.  I  was 
told  that  if  I  pressed  the  public  housing 
amendment  as  I  had  pressed  the  teach- 
ers' salary  amendment  to  the  education 
bill  the  Hoiise  Rules  Committee  would 
find  a  way  to  kUl  the  whole  housing  bill. 
As  these  words  are  spoken,  the  Rules 
Committee  has  refused  to  permit  even 
the  House's  own  bUl  to  go  to  the  floor. 
The  Senate  did  pass,  despite  the  threat, 
a  ridiculously  inadequate  public  housing 
amendment — about  one-quarter  of  what 
is  needed — thus  continuing  in  pallid 
form  the  tradition  of  trying  to  provide 
a  decent  home  for  every  American  fam- 
ily, regardless  of  income.  And  now  we 
must  recess  and  come  back  in  August 
becaose,  among  other  reasons,  the  House 
Rules  Committee  will  not  permit  com- 
prehensive housing  legislation  to  come 
to  a  vote  on  the  floor. 

Finally,  we  find  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  standing  adamant 
against  Senate  amendments  to  the  tax 
extension  bill  and  apparently  taking  the 
position  that  the  House's  constitutional 
right  to  initiate  tax  legislation  includes 
an  implied  right  to  reject  Senate  amend- 
ments. To  be  sure,  this  position  was 
somewhat  tempered  by  acceptance  of 
the  Gore  amendment  dealing  with  de- 
pletion, yet  that  amendment  was  so  non- 
controversial  that  it  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  87  to  0.  and  it  would  have 
been  practically  impossible  for  the 
House's  conferees  to  reject  it. 

I  repeat,  the  House  Is  the  sole  judge 
Of  its  own  rules  and  procedures.  Nev- 
ertheless. I  believe  the  general  public  is 
entitled  to  know  the  effect  of  the  House 
rules  on  the  legislative  process  in  the 
Senate. 

It  ^eems  clear  to  me  that  the  prosram 
of  the  .".ext  President  of  the  United 
States  will  founder  on  the  rocks  of 
HouLse  Rules  Committee  opposition  im- 
less  the  other  body  takes  steps  to  change 
it^  rules  and  procedures  before  the  87th 
Congress  gets  down  to  business. 

But  the  program  of  the  next  President 
will  also  be  wrecked  in  this  body  unless 
we  make  major  changes  in  our  own 
rules  and  procedures.  Let  me  sum- 
marize the  major  difficulties  with  our 
present  Senate  procedures  and  then  con- 


sider each  subject  in  greater  detail,  sug- 
gesting the  possible  remedy. 

First.  The  Senate  wastes  a  great  deal 
of  time — time  which  could  be  spent  more 
effectively  in  the  legislative  process. 

Second.  Senate  procedures  make 
prompt  and  careful  consideration  of 
legislation  by  committees  unduly  diffi- 
cult. 

Third.  The  Senate  rules  make  it  easy 
to  defeat  a  measure  opposed  by  a  ma- 
jority, but  almost  impossible  to  pass  a 
measure  opposed  by  a  determined  minor- 
ity, no  matter  how  small. 

Fourth.  The  Senate,  in  violation  of  its 
own  precedents,  has  slipped  into  the 
habit  of  appointing  conferees  who  dis- 
approve of  Senate  action,  thus  weaken- 
ing the  will  of  the  Senate  in  conference. 

Fifth.  RiUe  XIX.  Sections  2  and  4  of 
the  Senate,  requiring  a  Senator  to  take 
his  seat  without  a  ruling  by  the  chair 
that  he  has  spoken  disp>aragingly  of  an- 
other Senator  is  a  deterrent  to  frank 
and  free  debate. 

Sixth.  The  habit  of  passing  legislation 
under  unanimous  consent  agreements  is 
damaging  to  free  debate. 

1.    THX  SEN.\TX  WASTES  A  CKEAT  DEAL  OT  TIMX 

TIME    WHICH    COrLD    BE    SPENT    MORE    ETnC- 
nVELT    IN    THE   LEGISLATIVE   PROCESS 

In  the  early  months  of  each  session 
the  Senate  customarily  convenes  at  noon 
and  adjourns  around  5,  sometimes  an 
hour  or  two  later.  In  the  first  session  of 
each  Congress  there  is  no  legislation 
ready  to  bring  to  the  floor  because  com- 
mittees have  not  had  an  opix)rtunlty  to 
hold  hearings.  Thus,  floor  action  is 
confined  to  making  speeches  and  intro- 
ducing bills,  resolutions,  and  the  like. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  schedule 
fewer  sessions  during  the  early  months 
of  th?  year,  permitting  cc«Tunittees  to  sit 
ail  day  in  order  to  bring  a  mass  of  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  by  the  middle  of 
February? 

This  year  the  situation  was  even  worse 
than  usual  because  of  the  civil  rights 
hippodrome,  which  inhibited  Senate 
action  from  February  15.  and  immobi- 
lized the  Senate  from  February  28  until 
April  11.  During  most  of  this  period 
committees  were  not  even  permitted  to 
meet  because  of  the  ridiculous  rule  that 
committees  may  meet  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session  only  by  unanimous  consent. 

And  this  was  the  2d  session,  not  the 
1st,  of  the  86th  Congress.  A  great  deal 
of  the  legislation  constituting  the  pres- 
ent logjam  could  have  been  passed 
months  ago  had  it  not  been  for  civil 
rights. 

A  study  made  in  my  office,  based  on 
copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
the  two  periods  January  5  to  February 
28,  inclusive,  and  April  11  to  June  18. 
inclusive,  reveals  that  two  simple 
changes  in  the  rules  could  have  made 
126  hours  of  additional  time  available 
for  floor  action  on  legislation.  Roughly, 
this  would  mean  21  legislative  days  of 
6  hours  each,  or  three  precious  weeks. 
Perhaps  another  3  weeks  or  more  could 
have  been  saved  had  the  civil  rights  de- 
bate followed  the  more  civilized  pro- 
cedures of  other  legislative  bodies. 


This  same  study  shows  that  the  Senate 
spent  only  61  percent  of  Its  time  in 
session  considering  pending  legislation. 

31'GCESTED    CHAKGKS    IK    SEWATE    RULES   TO    SAVE 
WASTED    TIME 

I  suggest  the  followins  changes  In 
Senate  rules: 

First.  All  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  germane  to  the  pending 
business;  provided  that,  on  motion,  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  present  may  set 
aside,  from  time  to  time,  periods  dur- 
ing which  the  foregoing  rules  shall  not 
apply. 

Second.  A  speech  may  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  whether  or 
not  delivered,  in  the  same  print  as  If 
made  on  the  floor. 

The  study  above  referred  to  reveals 
that,  exclusive  of  morning-hour  business, 
1.263  columns  in  the  Record  were  taken 
up  by  speeches  and  colloqiiy  not  ger- 
mane to  pending  legislation.  An  addi- 
tional 491  columns  were  required  to  re- 
port nongermane  speeches  where  there 
was  no  colloquy.  Miscellaneous  non- 
germane  matter,  exclusive  of  morning- 
hour  business — mostly  insertions  made 
after  the  morning  hour — took  up  382 '/a 
columns  of  the  Record.  The  three  cate- 
gories total  2,136 '2  columns,  exclusive 
of  insertions.  In  other  words,  these  col- 
umns reported  the  spoken  word.  It  fur- 
ther appears  that  nongermane  material 
occupies  33 '3  percent  of  the  entire  Con- 
gressional Record  devoted  to  the  report 
of  the  Senate  proceedings,  exclusive  of 
insertions. 

The  study  shows  that  the  average  time 
required  to  speak  a  column  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  3  minutes. 

If  we  add  to  this  nongermane  category 
363  columns  of  long  speeches  to  which,  It 
seems  clear,  practically  no  Senators 
listened — determined  by  the  floor  situa- 
tion, plus  the  subject  matter  of  the 
speech — we  flnd  that  the  Senate  spent 
only  61  percent  of  its  time  actually  de- 
bating pending  legislation. 

The  results  of  this  study  must,  of 
course,  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
Frequently.  Senators  read  speeches  in 
the  Record  they  do  not  find  time  to 
listen  to.  A  certain  amount  of  non- 
germane  discussion  is  desirable  in  the  in- 
terest of  freedom  of  speech.  The  Senate 
should  be  a  forum  where  any  Member 
can  sound  off  on  any  subject  he  desires 
at  certain  times.  Nevertheless,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  adoption  of  the  foregoing 
suggestion  would  enable  the  Senate  to 
conduct  its  business  in  far  more  expedi- 
tious fashion  than  at  present.  Moreover, 
it  would  result  in  many  a  matter  com- 
ing to  a  vote  much  more  quickly  than 
at  present,  thus  resulting  in  action 
rather  than  Inaction  on  much  legisla- 
tion. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Senate  could 
or  should  spend  its  entire  time  In  the 
legislative  process.  What  I  do  suggest 
is  that  when  a  bill  has  been  motioned  up 
for  floor  action,  the  Senate  should  con- 
sider nothing  else  until  the  bill  is  passed 
or  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  rule  of 
germaneness  would  help  enormously  in 
this  regard. 
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The  rule  that  speeches  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  whether  delivered  or  not. 
will  make  it  p>ossible  for  Senators  to  get 
their  remarks  to  the  press  and  in  the 
Record  without  taking  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  read  them — valuable  time 
which  could  be  devoted  to  other  pur- 
pwses. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  a 
Senator.  Including  this  one.  has  taken 
advantage  of  an  informal  custom  by 
which  a  long  speech  is  placed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record  in  normal  type  al- 
though only  the  first  and  last  lines  are 
read.  Some  Senators  are  not  willing 
to  engage  in  this  subterfuge. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  adopt  the 
suggested  rule  and  avoid  the  hypocrisy. 
Surely  no  one  can  seriously  contend  that 
the  reading  of  a  long  speech  to  an  empty 
Chamber  is  an  appropriate  part  of  either 
the  legislative  process  or  debate. 

a.  SENATE  PROCEDURES  MAKE  PROMPT  AND  CASZ- 
rUL  CONSIDERATIOM  OF  LEGISLATION  BT  COM- 
MITTEES UNDtJLT  DimCULT 

There  are  some  committees  In  the 
Senate  where  parliamentary  devices  are 
frequently  used  to  prevent  the  prompt 
and  orderly  consideration  of  proposed 
legislation.     Among  these  devices  are: 

First.  The  refusal  of  committee  chair- 
men to  call  meetings  to  act  on  pending 
legislation. 

Second.  The  custom  of  refusing  unan- 
imous consent  for  a  committee  to  meet 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Third.  Using  delaying  tactics  while  the 
committee  is  in  session  in  order  to  force 
adjournment  under  the  rule  as  soon  as 
the  Senate  meets. 

"While  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  the 
most  glaring  example  of  these  pro- 
cedures, it  certainly  is  not  alone  in  this 
regard. 

SUGGESTED  CHANGES  IN  SENATE  RULES  TO 
EXPEDITE  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

I  suggest  the  following  changes  in  the 
Senate  rules: 

First.  Committees  may  meet  at  any 
time  upon  the  request  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

Second.  Committees  may  meet  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Third.  Upon  motion  concurred  in  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  a  commit- 
tee at  any  time,  the  chairman  shall  put 
to  a  vote  any  bill  or  amendment  thereto, 
or  substitute  therefor,  which  has  been 
called  up  before  the  committee  for  ac- 
tion, either  by  the  chairman  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  thereof. 

These  suggested  changes  are  suffi- 
ciently self-explanatory  so  that  further 
discussion  seems  unnecessary.  Either 
the  Senate  will  wish  to  expedite  com- 
mittee action  or  it  will  not.  My  plea  is 
that  Senators  be  given  a  prompt  op- 
portunity to  determine  what  changes,  if 
any,  they  desire  to  make  in  committee 
procedures. 

3.  THE  SENATE  RULES  MAKE  IT  EAST  TO  DEFEAT 
A  MEASURE  OPPOSED  BT  A  MAJORITY,  BUT  AL- 
MOST IMPOSSIBLE  TO  PASS  A  MEASURE  OP- 
POSED BT  A  DETERMINED  MINORITT,  NO  MAT- 
TER   HOW    SMALL 

If  Senators  have  learned  one  thing 
from  the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress, 
It  is  the  efficacy  of  the  motion  to  table. 


used  with  such  devastating  effect  by  the 
minority  leader  during  di-scussion  of  the 
civil  rights  bill.  Personally,  i  have  no 
objection  to  the  present  custom  with  re- 
spect to  a  motion  to  table.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  abused.  My  plea  is  for 
a  countervailing  rule  to  require  a  vote  on 
the  merits  of  a  pending  matter  after  rea- 
sonable debate— debate  no  longer  than 
that  permitted  by  the  leadership,  both 
majority  and  minority,  before  utilizing 
the  motion  to  table  to  defeat  a  measure. 

The  Senate  has  thoroughly  explored, 
during  both  the  85th  and  86th  Con- 
gresses, amendments  to  rule  XXn  deal- 
ing with  limitation  of  debate.  In  my 
judgment,  tinkering  with  this  rule  w-ill 
get  us  nowhere. 

I  believe  the  proper  course  is  to  restore 
the  custom  of  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

This  motion  is  explained  in  section 
XXXrv  of  Jefferson's  Manual,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  383  of  the  1959  edition  of 
the  Senate  Manual.    It  reads  as  follows: 

When  any  question  is  before  the  House, 
any  member  may  move  a  previous  question 
whether  that  question  [called  the  main 
question]  shall  now  be  put.  If  it  pass  in 
the  affirmative,  then  the  main  question  Is 
to  be  put  Immediately,  and  no  man  may 
speak  anything  further  to  It,  either  to  add 
or  alter. 

The  previous  question  being  moved  and 
seconded,  the  question  from  the  chair  shall 
be.  Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put? 

Jefferson's  Manual  points  out  this 
kind  of  question  was  first  introduced  into 
parliamentary  procedure  as  long  ago  as 
1604.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  practice  alien  to  Anplo-Saxon  par- 
liamentary procedure.  Actually,  it  was 
used  a  good  many  times  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Republic.  While  it  is  true 
that  originally  the  motion  was  utilized 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  a  deli- 
cate nature  involving  high  personages. 
or  to  prevent  the  discussion  of  matters 
which  might  call  forth  observations 
which  could  have  injurious  conse- 
quences. I  submit  that  this  ancient  de- 
vice is  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with 
the  interminable  delays  which  prevent 
Senate  action  on  matters  of  great  import 
to  our  country  and,  indeed,  to  the  entire 
free  world. 

SUGGESTED  CHANCES  IN  SENATE  RULES  TO 
EXPEDITE  A  VOTE  ON  MERrrS  OF  A  PROPOSI- 
TION 

First.  Any  Senator  may  move  the 
previous  question  whenever  any  pending 
matter  has  been  before  the  Senate  in 
session  for  a  total  of  more  than  15  hours. 
Once  the  previous  question  is  moved,  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  thereon 
without  further  debate  An  affirmative 
vote  on  the  previous  question:  "Shall  the 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved?" shall  dispose  of  the  pending 
jnatter. 

Second.  No  Senator  shall  hold  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  more  than  2  hours 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  flrst  suggested  change  in  the  rules 
has  been  discussed  above.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  no  matter  to  come  before 
the  Senate  for  action  requires  more  than 
2  hours  to  explain  fully.  Where  a  Sena- 
tor is  interrupted  by  a  colloquy,  the  Sen- 


ate can  be  relied  upon  to  grant  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Senator  to  continue 
beyond  the  2-hour  period  unless  the  col- 
loquy is  obviously  engaged  m  for  the 
purpose  of  further  delay. 

4  THE  SENATE,  IN  VIOLATION  OF  ITS  OWN 
PRECEDENTS.  HAS  SLIPPED  INTO  THE  HABIT  OF 
APPOINTING  CONTEKKES  WHO  DISAPPROVE  OF 
SENATE  ACTION,  THUS  WEAKENING  THE  WILL 
OF  THE   SENATE    IN   CONTERENCE 

The  latest  instance  of  this  unfortunate 
habit  was  in  connection  with  the  corpo- 
ration and  excise  tax  bill  extension.  It 
concerned  the  adoption  of  two  amend- 
ments closing  notorious  tax  loopholes 
passed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  over  the 
objection  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  who  then  headed 
the  conference  committee  which  yielded 
to  the  House  on  both  amendments  in 
conference. 

Over  a  year  ago,  I  offered  a  change  in 
the  rule  to  read  as  follows : 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  members  of  a 
committee  of  conference  shall  have  indicated 
by  their  votes  their  sympathy  with  the  bill 
as  passed  and  their  concurrence  in  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  matters 
of  disagreement  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  occasion  the  appointment 
of  the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
memorandum,  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Memorandum  in  Support  of  Proposed  Rule 

Relattno  to  Selection  of  Senate  Members 

OF  Conference  Committees 

This  memorandum  summarizes  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  a  resolution  to  add  the 
following  paragraph  at  the  conclusion  of 
rule  XXrV'  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

"3.  A  majority  of  the  Senat-e  men:bers  of 
a  committee  of  conference  shall  have  :r.d;- 
TTAt-ed  by  their  votes  their  ssrmpathy  with  the 
bill  as  passed  and  their  concurrence  in  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  mat- 
ters of  disagreement  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatl%-es  which  occasion  the  appointment 
of  the  committee." 

A    RULE    IS    NEEOED 

The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Ser.at-e  a.-e  vir- 
tually silent  on  the  subject  of  appointment 
of  the  Senate  members  of  committees  of 
conference,  the  applicable  rule  (rule  XXIV) 
merely  stating: 

"All  other  committees  shall  be  appointed 
by  ballot,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  a 
plurality  of  voles  shall  appoint." 

In  practice,  the  members  have  been  elected 
only  once  in  modern  times  (on  the  Muscle 
Shoals  bill  in  1925).  In  all  other  Instances, 
the  Chair  has  been  authorized  to  make  the 
appointments,  and  it  is  the  practice  for  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  have  the  Senators  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate committee  or  other  member  in 
charge  of  the  bill. 

Since  before  the  time  of  Jefferson,  the 
principle  has  been  acknowledged  that  the 
majority  of  conferees  should  represent  the 
prevailing  view  of  the  body  on  the  bill  to  be 
considered.  The  current  manuals  state  that 
this  IS  Senate  practice.  Yet  In  the  routine 
handling  of  bills,  the  alternative  practice 
has  grown  up  of  appointing  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  either  the  committee  or  the  subcom- 
mittee which  considered  the  legislation. 
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Necesi;arl.7,  the  prevailing-view  principle 
ar.d  the  seniority  practice  come  into  con- 
flict on  some  bills,  and  at  such  times  either 
the  principle  or  the  practice  must  give  way. 
If  on  such  an  occasion  no  Senator  makes 
an  Issue  of  the  appointment  of  conferees — as 
Is  usually  the  case — the  seniority  p>ra.-tlce  ia 
routinely  followed,  resulting  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  conferees  unsympathetic  to  tlie  pre- 
vailing view  of  the  Senate. 

The  most  recent  such  instance  occurred  on 
March  25  of  this  year,  when  four  of  the  five 
Senate  conferees  on  H.R.  5640,  the  temporary 
unemployment  compensation  bill,  had  voted 
against  the  Senate  version,  and  In  favor  of 
the  House  version,  of  the  bill  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  conference. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Issue  has  been 
made  of  the  conflict  between  principle  and 
practice,  the  prevailing-view  principle  has 
iisually  been  adhered  to,  but  often  only  after 
cumbersome  and  embarrassing  maneuvers. 
Ordinarily,  the  maneuvering  has  taken  place 
behind  the  scenes,  but  sometimes  It  has 
broken  out  Into  acrimonious  controversy  on 
the  Senate  floor.  Friends  of  the  measure 
have  found  themselves  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  appearing  to  challenge  the  in- 
tegrity of  senior  Senators.  The  senior  Sen- 
ators have  found  themselves  In  the  equally 
embarrassing  position  of  having  to  choose 
between  resigning  under  protest  or  subject- 
ing themselves  to  criticism  for  insisting  upon 
representing  a  Senate  position  with  which 
they  were  out  of  sympathy. 

To  write  Into  rule  the  recognized  prevail- 
ing-view principle  would  jJrovide  an  orderly 
procedure  for  the  future  and  obviate  further 
controversy  on  the  question. 

THE  raEVAiutJJG-vrEW  prlncipij:  has  long  beex 

ACKNOWLEDGED 

1.  The    manuals    recognize    the    principle: 
Cleaves'  Manual,  which  was  reported  to  the 

Senate  pursuant  to  a  Senate  resolution  In 
1900.  and  which  Is  incorporated  In  the  Senate 
Manual,  states  In  section  17: 

"In  the  selection  of  the  managers  •  •  •. 
Of  course  the  majority  party  and  the  pre- 
vci;.i:ig  opinion  have  the  majority  of  the 
managers.  It  is  also  almost  the  invariable 
practice  to  select  managers  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  which  considered  the 
bin.  But  sometimes  in  order  to  give  repre- 
sentation to  a  strong  or  prevailing  sentl« 
ment  in  the  House  the  Speaker  goes  outside 
".i.e  .'■i^.ks    A  the  committee. 

This  section  of  Cleaves'  Manual  is  taken 
from  section  1383  of  Hinds'  "Parliamentary 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Represeniatl/es 
of  the  U.S.".  published  by  authority  of  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  approved 
In    1898. 

The  ctirrent  House  Manual  and  Rules  con- 
tains even  stronger  language  on  this  point 
(sec.    536). 

2.  Presiding  officers  have  asserted  the  prin- 
ciple: 

In  1896.  when  Senator  Hill,  of  New  York, 
objected  to  the  Chair's  going  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  conunlttee  which  had  con- 
sidered the  bill  In  naming  a  conferee,  the 
Presldir.i?  n^.rer  stated  that  "no  new  prece- 
dent h  i.^  Se-  ti  established  by  the  Chair.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  Senate  for  a 
great  many  years  to  apj>olnt  other  than  a 
member  of  the  commlttf^e  reporting  a  bill 
on  the  conference  committee"  (54th  Cong., 
2d  sess..  Congressional  Record,  p.  3857). 

In  1935.  Vice  President  Gamer  announced 
that  "hereafter  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  expects  to  exercise  some  discretion  In 
the  matter  of  selecting  conferees  when  the 
Senate  authorizes  him  to  make  the  appoint- 
ments." The  minority  leader  said  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  rule  was  that  "the  ma- 
jority, at  least,  of  the  conferees  must  be 
sympathetic  with  the  prevailing  opinion, 
which  must  be  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
who  support  the  measure."     Vice  President 


Gri.':.fr  replied,  "That  will  certainly  be  the 
policy  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair" 
1 73d  Cong,  1st  aess,  Concrj»sional  Rrc- 
ORD,    p.    5296). 

3.  Many  Individual  Senators  have  cited 
and   supported   the  principle: 

During  consideration  of  the  Oklahoma 
statehood  bill.  In  1905  and  1906,  Senator 
Teller  said: 

"The  rule  has  been  In  parlUunentary 
bodies,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
Others,  particularly  In  Great  Britain,  that 
when  a  measure  comes  from  another  body, 
the  friends  of  the  measure  as  It  passed  the 
body  (and  It  Is  true  In  the  other  House  as 
well  as  this]  take  charge  of  It  from  that  time 
on.  When  we  shall  have  reached  the  point 
that  there  Is  to  be  a  conference,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  majority  in  the  conference" 
(58th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Congkkssional  R«cohd, 
p. 2815). 

"Whenever  a  conference  committee  Is 
created,  it  Is  created  to  bring  the  mind  of 
the  other  body  to  that  of  this  body,  and  to 
bring  them  together.  It  Is  not  to  represent 
the  view  of  the  minority,  but  to  represent.  If 
possible,  the  majority.  Upon  that  theory  the 
majority  of  the  proposition  that  p>aBse8  this 
body  is  entitled  by  custom  and  usage  and  on 
principle  to  name  the  committee.  A  ma- 
jority only  of  this  body  can  pass  a  bill,  this 
body  then  la  entitled  to  have  a  friendly  com- 
mittee. 

"So  far  have  the  Inglish  authorities  gone 
on  this  subject  in  Parliament  that  they  have 
declared  that  It  was  the  duty,  when  a  man 
was  put  on  a  conference  committee  or  on 
any  other  committee  to  deal  with  a  subject 
to  which  he  was  hostile,  to  refuse  to  become 
a  member  of  the  conference  committee  or 
any  other  committee.  As  was  said  by  a  dis- 
tinguished English  writer  on  parliamentary 
law.  and  as  Is  quoted  approvingly  In  Jeffer- 
son's Manual,  'the  child  Is  not  to  be  put  to 
a  nurse  that  cares  not  for  It."  It  Is  only  in 
modern  times — that  the  custom  has  grown 
up  to  allow  the  chalrnian  of  the  conunlttee, 
however  hostile  he  may  be  to  the  bill  as  It 
passes  the  Senate,  to  designate  who  shall  deal 
with  the  House  In  the  effort  by  a  conference 
to  bring  the  House  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Senate.  E^veryone  can  see  that  logically  the 
friends  of  the  measure  are  the  proper  ones 
to  represent  the  matter  to  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  and  win  them  to  the 
senatorial  mind"  (59th  OoBg..  2d  sees.,  COH- 
caEssiONAL  Record,  p.  4155) . 

During  the  1906  debate  on  the  same  ques- 
tion. Senator  Poraker.  of  Ohio,  said: 

"The  rule  of  the  Senate  which  I  evoke  In 
this  instance  woxild  but  give  us  the  benefit 
of  the  general  rule  that  obtains,  laid  down 
by  all  parliamentary  writers,  that  those  who 
are  the  friends  of  a  proposition  should  go  to 
the  conference  to  represent  it"  only  (59th 
Cong.,  2d  sees.,  Congression.\l  Record,  p. 
4155). 

During  consideration  of  the  Army  appro- 
priation bill  In  1888,  Senator  Hawley,  of 
Connecticut,  asserted  that  the  rulea  required 
"that  two  of  the  conferees  shall  be  Senators 
friendly  to  the  action  of  the  Senate."  The 
Chair  thereupon  stated  that.  In  practice, 
conferees  "are  designated  by  the  friends  of 
the  meastire"  (50th  Oong.,  1st  sess..  Congres- 
sional Record,  p  7223) . 

During  consideration  of  the  Cuban  inter- 
vention resolution  in  1898.  Senator  Stewart, 
of  Nevada,  said: 

"I  remember  that  until  quite  recently  In 
making  selection  of  conferees,  the  Chair  al- 
ways has  in  view  the  Idea  of  representing 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  upon  that  par- 
ticular question  where  there  Is  a  difference, 
and  those  constituting  the  majority  In  favor 
of  the  measure,  are  entitled  to  have  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  to  represent  their 
views.  That  has  been  the  rule;  and  I  have 
never  known  an  exception  to  It  until  1890. 


It  was  stated  frequently  by  the  older  mem- 
bers 30  years  ago  that  that  was  binding  In 
all  cases"  (55th  Cong,  2d  sess..  Congres- 
sional Record,  pp.  4027-4028) . 

On  the  same  occasion.  Senator  Prye,  of 
Maine,  said: 

"In  my  Judgment,  in  my  place  as  con- 
feree there  should  be  appointed  some  Sen- 
ator on  the  committee  who  holds  views 
diametrically  opposite  to  mine.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  Mr.  Foraker.  U  the  real 
father  of  the  proposition  to  recognize  the 
Cuban  Republic  now.  He  was  persistent  in 
committee,  has  been  jsersistent  since,  and 
If  I  were  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  I 
would  appoint  Senator  Foraker  as  one  of 
the  conferees  on  that  committee'  (55th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Cono»es8Ionai.  Rico»d,  p. 
4080). 

During  consideration  of  the  Muscle  ShoaU 
bUl  in  1925  (68th  Cong  .  2d  sess  ,  Congbes- 
sioNAL  Record,  pp  2552-2563),  Senat<Mr  Un- 
derwood, of  Alabama,  moved  for  election  of 
conferees  In  order  to  avert  the  appointment 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  saying: 

"According  to  the  rule*  and  the  prece- 
dents I  think  we  are  entitled  to  conferees 
who  reflect  the  last  vote  of  the  Senate  In 
passing  the  bill"  (Id  ,  p  2562) . 

And  Senator  Norrls.  of  Nebraska,  who  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  who  would  be  bypaaeed, 
said: 

"We  ought  to  appoint  conferees  who  believe 
In  the  action  the  Senate  has  taken  arid  are  In 
sympathy  with  It.  This  bill  that  was  passed 
by  the  Senate — the  CooUdge-Underwood 
bill — was  opposed  by  me  almost  In  Its  en- 
tirety. If  we  follow  what  I  think  we  should 
follow— the  right  kind  of  an  honest  rule — 
then  when  the  conferees  are  appointed  I 
should  not  be  on  the  conference  committee 
from  the  Senate  I  had  determined,  even 
before  any  suggestions  had  been  made,  that 
I  would  not  accept  appointment  on  the  con- 
ference committee,  because,  to  my  mind,  I 
would  almost  have  to  stultify  myself.  I  did 
not  believe  in  the  bill;  I  had  no  faith  In  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate;  I  was  sincerely 
bitterly  opposed  to  It,  and  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  should  eliminate  m3raelf  and  ought 
to  stay  off  the  committee.  I  think  the  funda- 
mental proposition  that  those  friendly  to 
legislation  should  be  appointed  on  conference 
committees  Is  correct"  (id  .  p    2556). 

On  the  same  occasion,  Senator  Smith,  of 
South  Carolina,  said: 

"I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  when  the  majority  have  expressed 
themselves  touching  the  principle  of  any 
legislation,  those  In  sympathy  with  It  ought, 
if  possible,  to  go  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee to  meet  the  objections  to  that  prin- 
ciple which  come  from  the  oth'-r  n  •ms*'" 
(Id  ,  p  2559). 

On  the  same  occasion,  Senat<>r  !  !/»v  of 
New  Jersey,  said : 

"Speaking  entirely  apart  from  the  legftsla- 
tlon  at  Issue,  It  appears  to  me  that  the  rule 
of  seniority,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  nam- 
ing of  conferees,  is  a  very  unfortunate  one. 
I  believe  conferees  appointed  on  any  measure 
should  be  Senators  convinced  that  the  meas- 
ure they  are  to  consider  In  conference  Is 
correct  and  Is  right.  They  should  go  Into 
conference  with  the  enthusiasm  of  believing 
the  measure  should  become  a  law"  (Id.,  p. 
2560). 

On  the  same  occasion.  Senator  Heflln,  of 
Alabama,  said : 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  dominant 
thought  of  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  be  rep- 
resented on  the  conference  committee,  and 
when  we  seek  to  get  Senators  who  represent 
that  thought  and  have  to  disregard  Senators 
who  are  bitterly  antagonistic  to  the  view  of 
the  Senate  we  make  no  reflection  upon  those 
latter  Senators"  (id.,  p.  2561). 
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SENIORTTT  PRACTICES  HAVE  FREQtTENTLT  BEEN 
ABANDONED  IN  ORDER  TO  REFLECT  THE  PRE- 
VAILING  VIEW 

Ada  Chenoweth  McCown,  whose  study  of 
conference  practice  in  the  first  70  Congresses 
("The  Congressional  Conference  Committee," 
Columbia  University  Press,  1927)  Is  the  au- 
thoritative work  on  this  subject,  wrote  that 
seniority  and  committee  membership  had 
little  to  do  with  the  selection  of  managers  for 
conferences  dvirlng  the  first  30  Congresses. 
By  1848.  she  noted  that  seniority  standing  on 
committees  appeared  to  have  some  influence 
on  choice  of  managers  by  the  House,  but  was 
still  not  the  general  practice  of  that  Cham- 
ber. In  the  Senate  there  was  no  evidence  of 
a  seniority  practice  by  that  date  (pp.  81-63). 

During  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century 
and  during  the  20th  centtiry.  the  seniority 
practice  grew,  but  on  occasions  when  the  Is- 
sue was  raised  that  the  "prevailing  view" 
principle  was  being  violated  the  seniority 
practice  was  repeatedly  abandoned  to  per- 
mit the  majority  of  the  Senate  to  have  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  conferees. 

In  some  such  cases  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made  without  strict  adherence 
to  seniority.  In  others,  the  original  apF>olnt- 
ments  were  made  according  to  seniority  but 
were  followed  by  resignations — sometimes 
promised  in  advance — to  jjermlt  substitution 
of  Senators  favorable  to  the  Senate  view. 

Examples  of  both  procedures  follow: 

1.  Deptirture  from  seniority  In  original 
appointments: 

Federal  Reserve  Act  (1913):  Every  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rently Committee  was  appointed  except 
Senator  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  second- 
ranking  Democrat  (Congressional  Record, 
Dec   13,  1913.  p.  1230). 

Chinese  Exclusion  Act  (1902):  Senator 
Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  passed  over  In 
favor  of  more  Junior  committee  members 
(57th  Cong  ,  1st  sess..  Congressional  Record, 
p    4424). 

Cuban  Intervention  (1898):  After  a  pro- 
test had  been  voiced  by  Senator  Foraker,  of 
Ohio,  that  a  majority  of  the  prospective  con- 
ferees did  not  support  the  Senate  position. 
Senator  Prye,  of  Maine,  who  would  have 
been  a  conferee  had  the  seniority  rule  been 
followed  suggested  that  the  Chair  appoint 
Senator  Foraker  In  his  place.  The  Chair 
adopted  this  suggestion  (55th  Cong  .  2d  sess.. 
Congressional  Record,  pp.  4027-32). 

Displaced  Persons  Act  Amendment  (1950)  : 
An  objection  was  voiced  to  the  original  slate 
of  seven  conferees  proposed  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carran.  of  Nevada,  on  the  ground  that 
four  of  them  had  opposed  a  substitute 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Senator  McCarran  thereupon  withdrew 
his  proposed  names  and  moved  that  the 
Chair  appoint  conferees.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent then  appointed  five  conferees,  includ- 
ing only  three  of  the  original  group  pro- 
posed by  Senator  McCarran.  giving  a  major- 
ity of  4  to  1  in  favor  of  the  majority  view 
of  the  Senate  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
96.  pt    4.  pp    4802-03). 

2.  Resignations  of  senior  members  to  per- 
mit substitutions: 

Muscle  Shoals  (1925):  All  three  of  the 
Senators  elected  by  the  Senate  to  the  con- 
ference committee  (Norris  of  Nebraska,  Mc- 
Nary  of  Oregon,  and  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
lina) resigned  following  their  election  be- 
cause they  were  opjx>sed  to  the  measure 
which  passed  the  Senate.  Following  their 
resignation,  other  appointments  were  made 
in  order  from  the  committee  and  three  other 
Senators  (Keyes  of  New  Hampshire,  Capper 
of  Kansas,  and  Ransdell  of  Louisiana)  re- 
signed for  the  same  reason,  thus  making 
possible  a  majority  of  conferees  favorable  to 
the  measure. 

Federal  Revenue  Act  (1936):  Senators 
Couzens.  of  Michigan,  and  Keyes.  of  New 
Hampshire,   resigned    immediately   after   ap- 


pointment, insisting  they  were  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  bill  (74th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
Congressional  Record,  p.   10266). 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (1938):  Sen- 
ators Norrls,  of  Nebraska,  and  McNary.  of 
Oregon,  resigned  after  appointment,  the  lat- 
ter explaining  that  it  had  been  "an  un- 
broken rule  of  mine  that  when  I  oppose  a 
bill  I  refuse  to  act  as  a  conferee"  (75th 
Cong,  2d  sess..  Congressional  Record,  p. 
1768).  They  were  replaced  by  Senators 
Frazier,  of  North  Dakota,  and  Capper,  of 
Kansas. 

Submerged  Lands  Act  (1952):  After  con- 
ferees were  appointed  on  the  submerged 
lands  act  bill.  Senator  Long,  of  Louisiana, 
protested  that  three  of  the  five  had  voted 
against  the  so-called  HoIlan^J-Connally  sub- 
stitute which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Senate.  Senator  Long  contended  the  pro- 
vision of  Cleaves'  Manual,  quoted  above,  had 
been  violated.  He  entered  a  motion  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  appointment  of 
conferees  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  98,  pt. 
3,  p.  3580). 

On  the  following  day.  Senator  O'Mahonet, 
of  Wyoming,  announced  that  one  of  the 
conferees.  Senator  McFarland,  of  Arizona, 
had  asked  to  be  excused  from  service  on 
the  committee  and  that  the  next  two  senior 
men  on  the  committee.  Senators  Anderson, 
of  New  Mexico,  and  Lehman,  of  New  York, 
had  made  like  requests  because  they  too 
had  opposed  the  substitute  amendment 
which  had  preyailed.  The  next  Senator  In 
order.  Senator  Long,  accepted  appointment 
and  withdrew  his  motion  to  reconsider 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  98,  pt.  3,  p. 
3678). 

On  other  occasions,  protests  at  the  ap- 
p>olntment  of  conferees  not  In  sjrmpathy 
with  the  prevailing  Senate  opinion  have 
been  registered,  but  withdrawn  upon  assur- 
ance by  the  conferees  tJiat  they  would  faith- 
fully support  the  Senate  position  despite 
their  own  divergent  views.  Yet  the  neces- 
sity for  such  demeaning  public  assurances 
would  not  arise  were  It  not  for  the  doubt 
that  Inevitably  exists  when  "the  child  If  put 
to  a  nurse  that  cares  not  for  It." 

Whenever  the  question  of  abandoning  the 
seniority  system  is  raised  on  a  particular 
bill,  the  Issue  becomes  one  of  personalitlea 
As  was  BO  notably  the  case  in  the  lengthy 
and  harsh  debate  on  appointment  of  con- 
ferees on  the  Muscle  Shoals  bill.  Senators 
seeking  to  assert  the  right  of  the  majority 
to  select  the  Senate  managers  are  accused 
of  Impugning  the  integrity  and  honor  of 
the  senior  Senators.  At  the  same  time,  the 
senior  Senators  who  would  be  bypassed  are 
placed  in  a  bad  light  if  in  other  cases  other 
committee  chairmen  and  ranking  members 
have  been  trusted  to  handle  bills  with 
which   they  were   not  In  agreement. 

If  the  proposed  rule  Is  adopted,  then  the 
selection  of  conferees  In  sympathy  with  the 
bin  In  question  will  be  automatic.  The  is- 
sue will  not  have  to  be  raised  on  the  Senate 
floor,  as  in  the  past,  giving  rise  to  divisive 
debate  and  recriminations.  And  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  prevailing  view,  which  has  been 
so  often  violated,  will  be  regularly  honored. 

5.  rule  XIX.  sections  2  AND  4  OF  THE  SENATE 
HANTS  BEEN  INTBIPRITED  IMPROPERLT  AND,  AS 
SO  INTTRPRETED,  ARE  A  DETERRENT  TO  FRANK 
AND  FREE  DEBATE 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  rule  XIX, 
sections  2  and  4,  lifted  from  Jefferson's 
Manual,  section  17,  read: 

2.  No  Senator  In  debate  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  any  form  of  words  Impute  to 
another  Senator  or  to  other  Senators  any 
conduct  or  motive  unworthy  or  unbecoming 
a  Senator. 

•  •  •  •  • 

4.  If  any  Senator.  In  speaking  or  otherwise, 
transgress  the  rtiles  of  the  Senate,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall,  or  any  Senator  may,  call 


him  to  order;  and  when  a  Senator  shall  be 
called  to  order  he  shall  sit  down,  and  not 
proceed  without  leave  of  the  Senate,  which. 
If  granted,  shall  be  upon  motion  that  he  be 
allowed  to  proceed  In  order,  which  motion 
shall  be  determined  without  debate. 

This  rule,  sensibly  interpreted,  is  quite 
unobjectionable.  However,  it  has  been 
•widely  abused  in  practice.  A  Senator 
has  been  permitted  at  any  time  to  in- 
terrupt another  Senator,  raise  a  point  of 
order  and  require  that  Senator  to  take 
his  seat  without  any  rulinR  on  the  part 
of  either  the  Presiding  OflQcer  or  the 
Senate  that  the  Senator  called  to  order 
has  violated  section  2  of  the  rule. 

All  Senators  will  recall  the  several 
instances  of  abuse  of  the  rule  which 
have  occurred  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century, 
the  courtly  procedures  of  the  late  18th 
century  frequently  seem  out  of  place. 
Ordinary  courtesy,  however,  is  still  the 
rule  of  conduct  between  mature  indi- 
viduals. In  the  heat  of  debate.  Senators 
may  violate  rule  XTX,  section  2.  and,  if 
they  do,  should  properly  be  required  to 
take  their  seats.  However,  I  submit 
this  should  never  be  done  unilaterally 
entirely  upon  motion  of  another  Senator 
who  takes  affront.  In  each  instance 
the  Chair  should  state  whether,  in  its 
opinion,  the  rule  has.  in  fact,  been 
violated.  If  the  Chair's  ruling  is  in  the 
negative,  the  Senator  should  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  without  taking  his 
seat,  subject  to  an  appeal  from  a  ruling 
of  the  Chair.  Similarly,  if  the  Chair 
rules  adversely  to  the  Senator  holding 
the  floor,  the  latter  should  have  the  right 
to  apr>eal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
before  being  required  to  take  his  seat. 

The  present  custom  is,  of  course,  a 
minor  abuse,  but  if  the  Senate  is  in  the 
mood  to  revise  other  and  more  impor- 
tant rules  of  procedure,  it  would  be  a 
good  time  to  take  care  of  this  one  too. 

suggested  AMENDMENT  TO  RULE  XIX,  SECTION  4 

This  section  of  the  rule  should  be 
amended  to  read  as  follo'«s.  The  new 
matter  is  enclosed  in  brackets : 

If  any  Senator,  in  speaking  or  otherwise, 
I  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presiding  OflQcer,] 
transgress  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Pre- 
siding OfBcer  shall,  (either  on  his  own  mo- 
tion at  the  request  of  any  other  Senator], 
call  him  to  order;  and  when  a  Senator  shall 
be  called  to  order  he  shall  sit  down,  and  not 
proceed  without  leave  of  the  Senate,  which, 
if  granted,  shall  be  up>on  motion  that  he  be 
allowed  to  proceed  in  order,  which  motion 
shall  be  determined  without  debate:  (Pro- 
vided.  however,  That  any  Senator  directed 
by  the  Presiding  Oflttcer  to  sit  down,  or  any 
Senator  requesting  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
require  a  Senator  to  sit  down,  may  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  chair,  which  appeal 
shall  be  open  to  debate] . 

6.  THE  HABIT  OF  PASSING  LEGISLATION  UNDER 
UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENTS  IS 
DAMAGING  TO  FREE  DE3ATE 

Every  Senator  is  aware  of  what  hap- 
pens when  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment is  entered  into.  Senators  rush 
from  the  floor,  leaving  a  mere  handful 
to  conduct  the  debate  under  the  agree- 
ment. If  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment calls  for  more  than  a  very  limits 
amount  of  time,  the  proponents  do  not 
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bother  to  stay  to  hear  the  opponents  and 
vice  versa. 

Practically  the  only  way  to  assure  even 
a  umued  debate  on  a  matter  subject  to 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  is  to 
yield  back  all  time  except  5  or  10  min- 
utes on  either  side,  require  a  live  quorum 
and  assure  all  Senators  a  vote  will  be 
had  within  10  or  20  minutes  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  quorum. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  submit 
that  unanimous  consent  agreements 
should  be  the  exception,  rather  than  the 
rule,  in  the  Senate.  If  the  other  reforms 
outlined  above  are  successful  in  cur- 
tailing debate  within  reasonable  limits, 
the  need  for  legislating  under  unani- 
mous consent  agreements  will  largely 
disappear. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  the  present  rules 
of  the  Senate  are  obsolete,  unworkable 
in  the  modern  world,  and  a  real  danger 
to  our  American  form  of  Goverrunent  at 
the  Federal  level.  The  political  lag  in 
reforming  these  rules  which  we  have 
permitted  ourselves  should  promptly  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

The  next  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  I  believe  will  be  a  Demo- 
crat, will  present  to  the  Senate  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  and  other 
messages  during  the  early  days  of  Jan- 
uary, a  comprehensive  legislative  pro- 
gram which  the  Senate  majority  should 
be  eager  to  adopt  after  a  reasonable 
consideration.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  state  that  we  should  have  an- 
other 100  days,  starting  next  January, 
similar  to  the  first  3 '3  months  of  the 
first  administration  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt in  1933.  The  international  situation 
Ls  as  critical  today  as  domestic  condi- 
tions were  then.  There  is  a  huge  log- 
jam of  needed  domestic  legislation  piled 
up  behind  the  indifferent  and  conserva- 
tive outlook  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. That  logjam  will  break  in  Jan- 
luary.  The  Senate  should  be  prepared  to 
guide  the  logs  on  their  way  down  the 
stream  toward  a  better  America. 


Rn'ERS  AND  HARBORS  A^^D  FLOOD 
CONTROL  ACT— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  iH.R.  7634 »  authorizing 
the  construction,  repair,  and  preserva- 
tion of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

'  For  conference  rep>ort,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today,  pp.  15462-15468, 
Congressional  Record.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection   to  the   present   consideration 
I  of  the  report? 

I     There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 


Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  after  ex- 
tended negotiations  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  sessions  in  conference 
with  the  House  conferees,  we  are  happy 
to  bring  to  the  Senate  the  conference 
report,  which  has  already  been  accepted 
by  the  House,  on  a  bill  for  a  great  pro- 
gram of  flood  control,  navigation  proj- 
ects, and  water  resource  development 
programs.  It  has  been  accepted  in 
principle  by  representatives  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  who  made  it  quite 
clear  that  they  were  not  speaking  for 
the  President.  Insofar  as  they  were 
concerned,  we  made  amendments  and 
changes,  both,  as  to  the  projects  that 
were  included  and  with  reference  to  in- 
cluded projects,  which  gave  us  the  as- 
surance that  if  the  bill  were  passed  it 
would  be  accepted  at  the  White  House. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Case  I ,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  on  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  who  has  rendered  such  heroic 
service  in  the  development  of  this  bill 
and  who  has  been  with  me  all  the  way 
through  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
and  the  conference. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  outset,  let  me  say  that 
the  bill  represents  a  landmark  in  the 
handling  and  treatment  of  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bills.  I  say  "land- 
mark" because  the  conferees  returned  to 
the  Senate  a  bill,  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
ference report,  with  the  rough  spots 
worked  out  in  advance.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect a  veto  of  this  bill  when  it  goes  to 
the  White  House.  We  do  not  anticipate, 
as  we  anticipated  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
that  the  bill  will  be  vetoed.  Senators 
will  remember  that  we  went  up  the  hill, 
came  down  the  hill,  went  up  the  hill 
again,  came  down  the  hill  again,  and 
finally  went  up  the  hill  again  before  we 
got  an  acceptable  bill.  In  this  instance, 
we  have  tried  to  get  over  the  rough  spots 
in  advance.     I  think  we  have  done  that. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
who  handled  the  bill  for  the  subcommit- 
tee and  for  the  full  committee,  both  in 
the  hearings  and  in  the  full  committee, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  conference,  is 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI.  He  did  master- 
ful vrork.  If  I  was  able  to  contribute  by 
follofwing  his  lead,  I  was  glad  to  do  so. 
But  to  him  belongs  the  major  credit  for 
the  successful  form  of  the  bill  at  this 
time. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  in  the 
bill,  which  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
conference  report,  to  which  attention 
should  be  called.  First,  the  bill  as  now 
presented  includes  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  projects  which  were  not  in  the 
bill  when  it  originally  passed  the  House. 
But  those  who  comment  or  reflect  upon 
the  bill  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
bill  which  originally  passed  the  House 
passed  that  body  in  July  1959. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  there  were  many 
projects  which  were  not  in  the  bill  as  it 
pas-sed  the  House.  On  paper,  it  is  going 
to  make  the  bill  presented  by  the  Senate 
committee  much  larger  in  the  number 
of  projects,  much  larger  in  total  dollar 
authorizations,  than  the  bill  the  House 


had  presented.  But  anyone  ▼'ho  knows 
the  procedure  with  respect  to  surveying 
and  reporting  on  studies  by  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  will  know  that  in  the 
past  year  many  projects  have  been  re- 
ported on.  Many  projects  which  had 
been  reported  on  at  the  time  the  House 
passed  the  bill,  but  had  not  cleared  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  have  cleared  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  within  the  past 
year  So  the  bill,  even  as  It  passed  the 
Senate,  had  many  projects  which  were 
cleared,  that  had  been  cleared  at  the 
time  the  bill  passed  the  House  earlier. 

When  we  went  to  conference,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  major  objec- 
tions to  about  $149  million  worth  of 
projects.  I  may  say.  to  the  credit  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DiRKSENl,  the  minority  leader,  that  when 
he  pointed  out,  in  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  before  it  went  to  conference,  that 
in  carrying  the  flag,  he  had  to  cariT  the 
flag  even  though  it  hurt  some  of  his  proj- 
ects, he  gave  a  clue  to  the  conference 
which  we  accepted,  and  the  conference 
deleted  the  Illinois  Waterway  project 
which  was  marked  for  $114  million  in  its 
authorization.  The  deletion  of  that 
single  project,  with  a  price  tag  of  $114 
million,  went  a  long  way  toward  curing 
objections  to  the  $149  million  worth  of 
projects  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
questioned. 

At  the  same  time,  in  deleting  that 
project,  we  were  deleting  a  project  which 
had  a  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio.  It 
is  a  project  which  probably  will  be  au- 
thorized in  time.  However,  the  evidence 
before  the  committee — the  evidence 
brought  to  the  conferees — was  that  it  was 
a  project  which  could  be  deferred  for 
some  years,  at  least,  without  material 
injury  to  the  value,  or  without  great 
injiu-y  to  the  public  value,  convenience, 
or  necessity.  When  we  deleted  that  proj- 
ect, which  we  did  with  the  implied  ap- 
proval of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  we 
went  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the 
objections  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Finally,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  what  Ls  a  landmark  in  legis- 
lative development,  so  far  as  public 
works  projects  are  concerned.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  presence  in  the  bill  now. 
as  it  proceeds  to  enactment,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report,  of 
what  will  be  known  as  the  Land  Acqui- 
sition Policy  Act  of  1960.  It  is  title  3 
of  the  bill  as  it  now  appears.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  made  his- 
tory with  title  3  of  the  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  bill  in  the  last  two  instances. 
Two  years  ago,  in  1958,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  took  the  lead  in  fighting  for 
a  title  in  the  bill  which  would  deal  with 
water  supply.  The  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  of  1958  contained  a  title  3. 
dealing  with  water  supply.  It  already 
has  made  history,  and  will  make  more. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  contained 
a  title  3,  which  would  have  established 
a  recreation  E>olicy  with  resp>ect  to  pub- 
lic works  projects.  That  policy  was  con- 
tained in  title  3  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
originally.  However,  we  were  not  able 
to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
conferees  on  the  title  3  dealirig  with 
recreation  in  the  original  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate.     We  had,  however,  a  title 
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4  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  which 
now  becomes  title  3.  It  is  entitled  "Land 
Acquisition  Policy  Act  of  1960." 

Again,  this  title  3  writes  history,  so 
far  as  public  works  projects  are  con- 
cerned. In  the  form  in  which  it  passed 
the  Senate,  the  bill  contained  two  major 
parts.  The  first  part  dealt  with  a  decla- 
ration of  policy  and  a  requirement  for 
public  hearings.  The  second  part  would 
have  created  a  study  commission  to  study 
land  acquisition  policies  of  the  several 
Federal  agencies. 

In  order  that  the  land  study  commis- 
sion would  not  result  in  a  deferment  of 
justice  in  cases  already  under  review  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  it  was  provided  that  an 
interim  payment  could  be  made  for  the 
values  not  covered  in  a  fair-value  ap- 
praisal, by  payments  not  to  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  appraised  value. 

The  House  conferees  objected  strenu- 
ously to  that  part  of  the  title.  As  a  re- 
sult the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  agreed  to  drop  the  provisions  of 
what  is  now  title  3.  which  would  have 
created  a  study  commission,  with  the 
proviso  for  the  interim  payments  up  to 
20  percent. 

However,  there  remains  in  title  3  the 
declaration  of  policy  and  the  require- 
ment for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion. The  declaration  of  policy  creates 
and  establishes  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  or  his  designees,  in 
negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  property 
for  public  works  projects,  to  pay  a  pur- 
chase price  which  will  take  into  consid- 
eration a  policy  of  a  just  and  reasonable 
consideration.  I  shall  read  the  declara- 
tion of  policy,  because,  if  I  do  not,  I  fear 
Senators  will  pass  it  over  in  the  Record. 
I  think  Senators  should  know  about  it, 
for  the  bill  now  provides 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICT 

Bmc.  301.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  owners  and  tenants 
whose  property  Is  acquired  for  public  works 
projects  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  be  paid  a  just  and  reasonable  considera- 
tion therefor.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  Interests  therein  by 
negotiation  with  property  owners,  to  avoid 
litigation  and  to  relieve  congestion  In  the 
courts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (or  such 
other  officers  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
as  he  may  designate)  Is  authorized  In  any 
negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  such  property 
to  pay  a  purchase  price  which  will  take  Into 
consideration  the  policy  set  forth  In  this 
section. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  next  section  of  the  bill, 
section  302,  entitled  "Dissemination  of 
information,"  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  so  that  the  entire 
Land  PoUcy  Acquisition  Act.  title  3  of  the 
bill  will  appear  at  one  place  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  section  302 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DISSEMINATION    OF    INFORMATION 

Sec.  302.  Wltbln  six  months  after  the 
date  that  Congress  authorizes  construction 
of  a  water  resource  development  project 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  make 
reasonable  effort  to  advise  owners  and  occu- 
pants In  and  adjacent  to  the  project  area  as 
to  the  probable  timing  for  the  acquisition 


of  lands  for  the  project  and  for  incidental 
rights-of-way,  relocations,  and  any  other 
requirements  affecting  owners  and  occu- 
pants. Within  a  reasonable  time  after  ini- 
tial appropriations  are  made  for  land  acqui- 
sition or  construction,  Including  relocations, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  conduct  public 
meetings  at  locations  convenient  to  owners 
and  tenants  to  be  displaced  by  the  project 
In  order  to  advise  them  of  the  projxjsed  plans 
for  acquisition  and  to  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment.  To  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers shall  Issue  regulations  to  provide, 
among  other  things,  dissemination  of  the 
following  Information  to  those  affected :  (1 ) 
factors  considered  In  making  the  appraisals; 
(2)  desire  to  purchase  property  without  go- 
ing to  court;  (3|  legal  right  to  submit  to 
condemnation  proceedings;  (4)  payments  for 
moving  expenses  or  other  losses  not  covered 
by  appraised  market  value;  (5)  occupancy 
during  construction;  (6)  removal  of  im- 
provements; (7)  payments  required  from 
occupants  of  Government  acquired  land; 
(8)  withdrawals  by  owners  of  deposits  made 
In  court  by  Government,  and  (9)  use  of  land 
by  owner  when  easement  Is  acquired.  The 
provl.slons  of  this  section  shall  not  subject 
the  United  States  to  any  liability  nor  affect 
the  validity  of  any  acquisitions  by  purchase 
or  condemnation  and  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  operations  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  June  11.  1946,  as  amended  (60 
Stat.  237). 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, title  3  is  the  outgrowth  of  com- 
plamts  which  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  that  in  many  instances  acquisi- 
tions v.crc  being  made  which  were  unfair 
to  the  landowners,  and  that  a  policy  was 
being  followed  of  getting  the  appraisals 
which  would  be  the  bare  physical  value 
of  the  prop>erty  based  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  court  records  and  sales  in  which 
there  were  a  willing  seller  and  a  willing 
buyer. 

But  we  found  that  the  following  of 
that  policy  was  throwing  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  Federal  courts.  Persons  whose 
homes  were  being  taken  for  large  public 
works  projects,  and  who  did  not  wish  to 
sell  their  homes,  and  who  had  invested 
their  life  savings  in  that  land,  were  being 
required  to  turn  their  property  over  to 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  for  amounts  for 
which  they  would  not  willingly  sell  their 
property.  We  found  that  in  many  in- 
stances such  persons  were  losing  their 
homes  and  were  losing  their  incomes  and 
were  losing  their  farms,  and  were  re- 
ceiving cash  allowances  which,  although 
they  might  conform  to  bare  market 
values,  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  those 
persons  to  become  rehabilitated.  We 
found  that  those  persons  were  being  dis- 
possessed of  their  homes,  and  of  their 
farms  on  which  they  were  making  a  live- 
lihood, and  perhaps  were  required  to  pay 
a  capital  gains  tax  which  would  leave 
them  in  much  worse  financial  condition 
than  they  had  been  in,  and  were  left 
without  funds  with  which  to  purchase 
replacement  homes,  much  less  with  suffi- 
cient funds  to  be  able  to  be  guaranteed  a 
livelihood. 

We  found  that  as  a  result  of  that  pol- 
icy— and  it  was  true  to  a  very  marked 
degree  in  my  State — when  large  areas 
were  being  taken  for  huge  reservoirs, 
hundreds  of  cases  were  coming  up  in  the 
Federal  courts,  and  the  courts  were 
clogged,  even  after  the  appointment  of 


an  additional  Federal  judge  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  to  handle 
these  cases;  and  in  many  instances  there 
were  long  delays  in  taking  the  land  and 
in  making  settlement  for  the  land. 

The  committee  held  hearings.  Several 
witnesses  came  from  Oklahoma,  several 
came  from  Kentucky,  and  several  came 
from  South  Dakota.  They  testified  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  committee  was 
convinced  that  something  must  be  done 
about  this  situation.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers agreed  to  review  the  cases  in 
which  final  settlements  had  not  been 
achieved.  The  Department  of  Justice 
was  consulted. 

I  can  state  for  the  record — and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
concur — that  the  language  embodied  in 
title  3  as  the  land  acquisition  policy  was 
prepared  for  us.  at  our  request,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Both  the  House  conferees  and  the 
Senate  conferees  were  advised  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  welcomed  this 
language  of  title  3.  believing  that  it  would 
lead  to  relief  of  the  congestion  in  the 
courts,  and  would  save  money  for  the 
Government,  and  would  save  money  for 
the  people  whose  property  was  being 
taken,  by  making  it  possible  to  negotiate 
the  settlements  in  many  of  these  cases 
and  to  achieve  justice  for  the  landowners 
more  quickly  and  without  the  delay 
involved  by  having  cases  taken  to  court. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
confirm  my  statement  about  this  matter 
and  my  statement  that  this  language  was 
acceptable  and  was  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  correct.  The 
language  was  worked  out  after  extensive 
consultation  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  after  working  out  what  all  Senators 
concerned  felt  was  a  very  much  needed 
improvement  in  the  land  acquisition 
policy,  and  it  was  not  only  acceptable  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  but  it  was  also 
urged  upon  the  conference  committee  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  concluding  my  remarks.  I  de- 
sire to  thank  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr]  and  the  other  Senate 
conferees  for  the  diligent  work  they  did. 
The  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ChavezI.  was  of  immense  help  to  the 
Senate  conferees  in  carrying  forward  the 
recommendations  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  Also,  I  par- 
ticularly appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper],  who  served  with  us  as 
Senate  conferees  on  this  measure. 

I  think  the  result  is  a  good  one,  and 
one  which  we  can  commend  to  the  Sen- 
ate, believing  that  the  projects  will  add 
to  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  and 
will  be  of  aid  to  all  the  States,  and  that 
the  new  features  written  into  the  bill  will 
make  the  projects  more  worth  while  and 
of  greater  benefit  and  greater  acceptance 
to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  wi.sh  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  ( Mr. 
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Case]  for  what  he  has  said;  and  again 
I  acknowledge  his  distinguished  leader- 
ship in  the  development  of  this  bill  and 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  in  connection 
with  the  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to 
make  other  statements  about  the  report; 
therefore,  I  ask  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  be  permitted  to  make  his 
statement,  without  causing  me  to  lose 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
state  that,  particularly  in  recent  years, 
since  the  very  damaging  floods  in  Con- 
necticut in  1955.  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr],  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  [Mr. 
Cfi.wEzl.  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  tMr.  Case!  have  shown  very 
compa.ssionate  interest  in  the  problems 
created  in  our  section  of  the  country  by 
those  terrible  floods.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  consideration  they  have  shown 
me  this  year  when  I  have  presented  cer- 
tain projects  which  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
them  for  that  consideration  and  courtesy 
and  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  have  the  Rec- 
ord show  that  I  am  opposed  to  House 
amendment  No.  64  and  to  the  other 
IHouse  amendments  concerning  cost- 
isharing.  for  reasons  which  I  have  previ- 
ously stated  in  the  Record.  These 
amendments  compound  the  inequities 
involved  in  present  cost-sharing  ar- 
irangements  for  flood  control,  instead 
of  eliminating  such  inequities,  as  I  have 
advocated. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  state  that  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
ifrom  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr],  for  the 
courtesy  he  has  accorded  me  tonight. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  in  the  commendations  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  KerrI  for  the  work  he  has 
done  on  this  program  year  after  year. 
I  know  that  the  people  of  my  State  ap- 
preciate very  much,  indeed,  the  leader- 
ship the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
given  in  this  field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
Its  action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  7634,  which  was 
read  as  follows: 
In  the  House  or  Repre.sentatives,  US.. 

July  1,  I960. 

Retolied.  That  the  House  agree  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7634)  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  purpose*/' 


That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
bered 15  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

•Pascagoula  Harbor.  Mississippi:  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  cause  an  immediate  study  to  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  project  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law 
790,  Eighty-third  Congress),  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  98.  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
to  determine  if  further  modification  is  war- 
ranted, and  further  modification  of  the  proj- 
ect Is  hereby  authorized  as  determined  to  be 
Justified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  unlc^.s  within 
the  first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  after  the 
date  on  which  the  report  Is  submitted  to  it 
such  report  is  disapproved  by  Congres.s." 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
bered 34  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"Hilo  Harbor.  Hawaii:  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  cause  an  immediate  study  to  be  made  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  a  sea-wall  to  protect  ngalnst  tidal  waves 
and  excessive  high  tides,  and  the  project  is 
hereby  authorized  as  determined  to  be  Justi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with  the 
approval  of  the  President.  unle.«;s  within  the 
first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  report  is  submitted  to  it  such  re- 
port is  disapproved  by  Congress." 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
bered 44  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  an 
immediate  study  to  be  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  project 
for  improvement  of  the  Missouri  River  be- 
tween Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  the  mouth,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ap- 
proved March  2,  1945,  to  determine  if  modi- 
fication Is  warranted  to  provide  for  a  lake 
in  the  abandoned  river  channel  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  between  river  miles  710  and  715 
for  recreational  purposes,  by  means  of:  (a) 
Construction  of  a  levee  extending  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  new  channel  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  Middle  Decatur  Bend  area 
of  the  Missouri  River;  and  (b)  construction 
of  hydraullc-flll  closures  at  both  ends  of  the 
old  channel,  and  such  modification  1b  hereby 
authorized  as  determined  to  be  Justified  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  unless  within  the  first 
period  of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  report  is  submitted  to  it  such  report  Is 
disapproved  by  Congress." 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
bered 62  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment insert  the  following: 

"The  plan  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Chlcopee  River.  Massachusetts.  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recon^nendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Document  Numbered  434,  Eighty- 
sttlh  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5.- 
180,000.  No  obligation  shall  be  Incurred  for 
the  cost  of  this  project  where  the  flood  con- 
trol benefits  are  exclusively  for  local  flood 
control,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (except  costs  of  planning,  design. 
and  acquisition  of  water  rights) ,  unless  the 


State  or  one  or  more  other  non-Federal  en- 
titles  shall  have  entered  Into  an  agreement 
in  advance  to  assume  at  least  20  per  centum 
of  the  cost  (except  costs  of  planning,  design, 
and  acquisition  of  water  rights)  of  the  com- 
pleted project  allocated  to  the  production  of 
local  flood  control  benefits,  payable  either 
as  construction  proceeds  or  pursuant  to  a 
contract  providing  for  repayment  with  in- 
terest within  50  years.  The  actual  cost,  or 
fair  market  value  of  lands,  easements,  rights- 
of-way.  and  work  performed  or  services  ren- 
dered prior  to  completion  of  construction  of 
the  project,  which  are  furnished  by  a  non- 
Federal  entity,  shall  be  Included  in  the  share 
of  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  non-Federal 
entity." 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
bered 63  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following; 

■  The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
We-tfleld  River.  Massachusetts,  is  hereby 
nu'lMrized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  Senate  Document  Numbered  109, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $3,240,000.  No  obligation  shall  be  In- 
curred for  the  cost  of  this  prcject  where 
the  flood  control  benefits  are  exclusively  for 
local  flood  control,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretfiry  of  the  Army  (except  costs  of  plan- 
ning, design,  and  acquisition  of  water 
rights) ,  unless  the  State  or  one  or  more  oth- 
er non-Federal  entitles  shall  have  entered 
Into  an  agreement  In  advance  to  assume  at 
least  20  per  centum  of  the  cost  (except  costs 
of  planning,  design,  and  acquisition  of  water 
rights)  of  the  completed  project  allocated 
to  the  production  of  local  flood  control  bene- 
fits, payable  either  as  construction  proceeds 
or  pur?uant  to  a  contract  providing  for  re- 
payment with  Interest  within  50  years.  The 
actual  cost,  or  fair  market  value  of  lands, 
easements,  rights-of-way.  and  work  per- 
formed or  services  rendered  prior  to  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  the  project,  which  are 
furnished  by  a  non-Federal  entity,  shall  be 
Included  In  the  share  of  the  cost  to  be  borne 
by  the  non-Federal  entity." 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
bered 64  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"The  plan  for  fiood  control  and  related 
purposes  on  the  Fiu-mlngton  River.  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts.  Is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  House  Document  Numbered  443.  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12,- 
052.000.  No  obligation  shall  be  Incurred  for 
the  cost  of  this  project  where  the  flood  con- 
trol benefits  are  exclusively  for  local  flood 
control,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (except  costs  of  planning,  design, 
and  acquisition  of  water  rights),  unless  the 
State  or  one  or  more  other  non-Federal  en- 
tities shall  have  entered  Into  an  agreement 
in  advance  to  assume  at  least  20  per  centum 
of  the  cost  (except  costs  of  planning,  de- 
sign, and  acquisition  of  water  rights)  of  the 
completed  project  allocated  to  the  produc- 
tion of  local  flood  control  benefits,  payable 
either  as  construction  proceeds  or  pursuant 
to  a  contract  providing  for  repayment  with 
Interest  within  50  years.  The  actual  cost,  or 
fair  market  value  of  lands,  easements, 
rights-of-way.  and  work  performed  or  serv- 
ices rendered  prior  to  completion  of  con- 
struction of  the  project,  which  are  fur- 
nished by  a  non-Federal  entity,  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  share  of  the  cost  to  be  borne 
by  the  non-Federal  entity." 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
bered   84    and    agree    to   the   same    with    an 
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amendment,  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following: 

"(c)  East  Point.  Louisiana:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  406,  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  »273,000.  No  obli- 
gation shall  he  Incurred  for  the  cost  of  this 
project  where  the  flood  control  benefits  are 
exclusively  for  local  flood  control,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (except 
costs  of  planning,  design,  and  acquisition  of 
water  rights),  unless  the  State  or  one  or 
more  other  non-Federal  entities  shall  have 
entered  Into  an  agreement  in  advance  to  as- 
sume at  least  20  per  centum  of  the  cost  (ex- 
cept costs  of  planning,  design,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  water  rights)  of  the  completed  project 
allocated  to  the  production  of  local  flood 
control  benefits,  payable  either  as  construc- 
tion proceeds  or  pursuant  to  a  contract  pro- 
viding for  repayment  with  Interest  within 
60  years.  The  actual  cost,  or  fair  market 
value  of  lands,  easements,  rights-of-way.  and 
work  performed  or  services  rendered  prior 
to  completion  of  construction  of  the  project, 
which  are  furnished  by  a  non-Pederal  en- 
tity, shall  be  Included  In  the  share  of  the 
cost  to  be  borne  by  the  non-Pederal  entity." 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
bered 85  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"(d)  Garland  City.  Arkansas:  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  cause  an  immediate  study  to  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  emergency  bank  protection  at 
Garland  City,  Arkansas,  and  the  project  Is 
hereby  authorized  as  determined  to  be  Jus- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  unless  within  the 
first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
o\is  session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  report  is  submitted  to  it  such 
reF>ort    is    disapproved    by    Congress " 

That  the  House  recede  froni  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
bered 87  and  agree  to  the  some  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

"Modification  of  the  existing  flood  pro- 
tection project  for  Village  Creek,  White  River, 
and  Mayberry  Levee  Districts,  White  River, 
Arkansas,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
in  accordance  with  plan  I  as  contained  in 
House  Document  Numbered  225,  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $294,000: 
Provided,  Tl^t  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  a 
restudy  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  plan  m  as  contained 
in  the  House  Document  Numbered  225, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  and  to  report  to  Con- 
gress his  findings  thereon." 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
bered 93  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"The  project  for  the  Coralvllle  Reservoir 
on  Iowa  River  In  Iowa,  as  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  June  28.  1938  (52  Stat.  1215),  Is 
hereby  modified  In  order  to  provide  for  a 
highway  bridge  across  Coralvllle  Reservoir 
at  or  near  the  Mehaffy  site,  such  site  to  be 
mutually  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  chief  engineer,  Iowa  State 
Highway  Commission,  and  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Johnson  County,  Iowa,  to  re- 
place the  previously  existing  bridge  crossing 
of  Johnson  County  on  County  Road  Y. 
Such  bridge  shall  l>e  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  accordance  with  such  plans  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the    chief    engineer,    Iowa    State    Highway 


Commission:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the 
award  of  any  contract  for  the  construction 
of  tlie  bridge  or  tlie  approach  roads  author- 
ized by  this  paragraph,  local  Interests,  act- 
ing through  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Johnson  County,  Iowa,  shall  contribute  to- 
ward the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such 
bridge  and  approach  roads  such  amounts  as' 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  determine 
to  be  equitable,  and  the  United  States  shall 
pay  all  ottrer  costs  of  such  bridge  and  ap- 
proach roads." 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
bered 96  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Uoserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

"The  project  for  fiood  protection  In  the 
Gerlng  and  Mitchell  Valleys.  Nebraska,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  July  8, 
1958  (PubUc  Law  500,  Eighty-fifth  Congress), 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate  Document 
Numbered  139.  84th  Congress,  Is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  for  such  revisions  In 
project  scope  and  purposes  due  to  changed 
conditions  as  may  be  found  necessary  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  provide  needed  pro- 
tection In  Gerlng  Valley:  Provided,  That 
construction  shall  not  be  Initiated  until  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  shall  submit  a  feasibility 
rep)ort,  which  shall  be  coordinated  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  for  the  approval 
of  taie  President  which  shall  set  forth  the 
plan  of  Improvement,  its  economic  Justifica- 
tion, and  his  recommendations  for  local  co- 
operation except  that  construction  shall  not 
be  initiated  until  the  expiration  of  the  first 
period  of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  following  the  date  on 
which  such  report  is  transmitted  to  It  but 
only  if  between  the  date  of  transmittal  and 
the  expiration  of  such  60-day  period  such 
report  Is  not  disapproved  by  Congress." 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
bered 97  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment    Insert    the    following: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  cause  an  imme- 
diate study  to  be  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  project  for 
flood  protection  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dako- 
ta, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
approved  September  3.  1954,  Public  Law  780, 
Eighty-third  Congress,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  House  Document  Niunbered  133, 
Eighty-fourth  Congress,  to  determine  wheth- 
er extension  of  the  authorized  project  to  In- 
clude fiood  protection  In  the  reach  between 
Western  Avenue  and  Cherry  Rock  Dam  Is 
Justified,  and  such  modification  is  hereby  au- 
thorized as  determined  to  be  Justified  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  unless  within  the  first  pe- 
riod of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  report  Is  submitted  to  it  such  report  Is 
disapproved  by  Congress." 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
Numbered  98  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

"The  project  for  fiood  protection  on  Ver- 
million River.  South  Dakota,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  House  Document  Numbered  426.  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$6,010,000,  No  obligation  shall  be  incurred 
for  the  cost  of  this  project  where  the  flood 
control  benefits  are  exclusively  for  local  fiood 
control,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (except  costs  of  planning,  design, 
and  acquisition  of  water  rights),  unless  the 


State  or  one  or  more  other  non-Federal 
entities  shall  have  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment in  advance  to  assume  at  least  20  per 
centtmi  of  the  cost  ( except  costs  of  planning, 
design,  and  acquisition  of  water  rights)  of 
the  completed  project  allocated  to  the  pro- 
duction of  local  fiood  control  benefits,  pay- 
able either  as  construction  proceeds  or 
pursuant  to  a  contract  providing  for  repay- 
ment with  Interest  within  50  years.  The 
actual  cost,  or  fair  market  value  of  lands, 
easements,  rights-of-way.  and  w^ork  per- 
formed or  services  rendered  prior  to  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  the  project,  which  are 
furnished  by  a  non-Federal  entity,  shall  be 
Included  In  the  share  of  the  cost  to  be  borne 
by  the  non-Pederal  entity." 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
bered 108  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Loyal- 
hanna  Creek,  at  Latrobe.  Pennsylvania,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
383,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,568,300.  No  obligation  shall  be  in- 
curred for  the  cost  of  this  project  where  the 
fiood  control  benefits  are  exclusively  for  local 
flood  control,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (except  costs  of  planning,  de- 
sign, and  acquisition  of  water  rights),  un- 
less the  State  or  one  or  more  other  non- 
Federal  entities  shaU  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  in  advance  to  assume  at  least  20 
per  centum  of  the  cost  (except  costs  of 
planning,  design,  and  acquisition  of  water 
rights)  of  the  completed  project  allocated 
to  the  production  of  local  flood  control  bene- 
fits, payable  either  as  construction  proceeds 
or  pursuant  to  a  contract  providing  for  re- 
payment with  interest  within  50  years.  The 
actual  cost,  or  fair  market  value  of  lands, 
easements,  rights-of-way.  and  work  per- 
formed or  services  rendered  prior  to  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  the  project,  which  are 
furnished  by  a  non-Federal  entity,  shall  be 
included  in  the  share  of  the  cost  to  be  borne 
by  the  non-Federal  entity." 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
bered 111  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

"GILA   RrvBl   BASIN 

"The  plan  of  improvement  for  flood  pro- 
tection and  allied  piu-pyoses  on  the  Gila  and 
Salt  Rivers.  Gillespie  Dam  to  McDowell  Dam 
site.  Arizona,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Document  Numbered  279,  EigJ^ty-siith  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  Federal  cost  of 
$3,300,000.  No  obligation  shall  be  Incurred 
for  the  cost  of  this  project  where  the  flood 
control  benefits  are  exclusively  for  local 
flood  control,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
taxj  of  the  Army  (except  costs  of  planning, 
design,  and  acquisition  of  water  rights ) , 
unless  the  State  or  one  or  mc«^  other  non- 
Federal  entities  shall  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  in  advance  to  assume  at  least 
20  per  centum  of  the  cost  (except  costs  of 
planning,  design,  and  acquisition  of  water 
rights)  of  the  completed  project  allocated  to 
the  production  of  local  fiood  control  benefits, 
payable  either  as  construction  proceeds  or 
pursuant  to  a  contract  providing  for  repay- 
ment vrtth  interest  within  50  years.  The 
actual  cost,  or  fair  market  value  of  lands, 
easements,  rlghts-of  -vay  and  ^  -k  7>er- 
formed  or  services  rendered  prior  to  ror:.- 
pletlon  of  construction  of  the  project,  which 
are  furnished  by  a  non-Federal  entity,  shall 
be  Included  In  the  share  of  the  cost  to  be 
borr.p  b\-  the  non-Fr-dersi:  eritity." 
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Tdj.1  t-'ie  HuUse  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
ber<Kl  112  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  f)Hows.  In  lieu  ol  the  mat- 
ter ^opoted  -^  be  Inserted  by  the  S<^:.j.-ji 
aiUi.;-^i-m-;."-   ...^.''•.,  the  foUo'*'Uig: 

wHrTCWArER  aivsR  3^.-.in-       a:  rj '  asiA 

•  p-o  -I'  V,  -  '  r  f.  "Xl  protection  on  T'lh- 
chevin  t'-p.':  r  ir.ti  ;n  the  vicinity  of  P  i.:r. 
Spr.:  .-s  Gii.-.fornia.  Is  hereby  authorized 
substu.;.:.  t.;y  m  accordance  -A-lth  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  171.  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  Federal  coet 
of  $1,105,000:  Provided,  That  non-Federal 
Interests  shall  bear  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  Including  the  cost  of  lands, 
easements,   rights-of-way,   and  relocations." 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
bered 116  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

"gixason  creek,  nbnada 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Glea- 
son  Creek,  Nevada,  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  388.  Klghty- 
siJTth  Congress,  at  an  efetlmated  cost  of  M50.- 
000.  No  obligation  shall  be  Incurred  for  the 
cost  of  this  project  where  the  flood  control 
benefits  are  exclusively  for  local  flood  con- 
trol, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (except  ctists  of  planning,  design,  and 
acquisition  of  water  rights ) ,  unless  the  State 
or  one  or  more  other  non-Federal  entities 
shall  have  entered  into  an  agreement  in  ad- 
vance to  assume  at  least  20  per  centum  of 
the  cost  (except  costs  of  planning,  design, 
and  acquisition  of  water  rights)  of  the  com- 
pleted project  allocated  to  the  production  of 
local  flood  control  benefits,  payable  either 
as  construction  proceeds  or  pursuant  to  a 
contract  providing  for  repayment  with  In- 
terest within  50  years.  The  actual  cost,  or 
fair  market  value  of  lands,  easements,  rlghts- 
of-w^y  n.nd  work  performed  or  services  ren- 
der d  :  r  r  to  completion  of  construction  of 
the  Lin.jett.  which  are  furnished  by  a  non- 
Federal  entity,  shall  be  Included  in  the  share 
of  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  non-Federal 
entity." 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dlsacree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
bered 117  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Seiiate 
amendment   Insert   the   following: 

"great  salt  basin,  utah 

"The  project  for  flood  protoctlon  on  the 
Salt  Lake  City  streams.  Jordan  Blver  Basin, 
Utah,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In 
accordance  w^h  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Niunbered  213,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an 
estijn.ated  cost  of  $6,060,000.  No  obligation 
shall  be  Incurred  for  the  cost  of  this  project 
where  the  flood  control  benefits  are  exclu- 
sively for  local  flood  control,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (except  costs  of 
planning,  design,  and  acquisition  of  water 
rights),  unless  the  State  or  one  or  more 
other  non-Federal  entitles  shall  have  entered 
Into  an  agreement  In  advance  to  assume  at 
least  20  per  centum  of  the  cost  (except  costs 
of  planning,  design,  and  acquisition  of  water 
rights)  of  the  completed  project  allocated 
to  the  production  of  local  flood  control  bene- 
fits, payable  either  as  construction  proceeds 
or  pursuant  to  a  contract  providing  for  re- 
payment with  interest  within  50  years.  The 
actual  cost,  or  fair  market  value  of  lands, 
easements,  rights-of-way,  and  work  per- 
formed or  services  rendered  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  construction  of  the  project,  which 
are  furnished  by  a  non-Federa:  entity.  sh«til 


be  included  In  the  share  of  the  cost  to  be 
borne  by  the   non-Federal   entity." 

Thit.  t.he  House  recede  from  Its  dlsagrce- 
mei.-.  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
Numbered  153  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows;  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"DKCLAttATION  OF  POLICT 

"Sec.  301.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  owners  and  tenants 
whose  property  Is  acquired  for  public  works 
projects  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  be  paid  a  Just  and  reasonable  consid- 
eration therefor.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  Interests  therein  by 
negotlntlon  with  property  owners,  to  avoid 
litigation  and  to  relieve  congestion  In  the 
courts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (or  such 
other  ofllcers  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
as  he  may  designate)  Is  authorized  in  any 
negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  such  prop- 
erty to  pay  a  purchase  price  which  will  take 
Into  consideration  the  policy  set  forth  In 
this  section." 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Num- 
bered 154  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"DISSEMINATION    OF    INFORMATION 

"Sec.  302.  Within  six  months  after  the  date 
that  Congress  authorizes  construction  of  a 
water  resource  development  project  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  make 
reasonable  effort  to  advise  owners  and  oc- 
cupants in  and  adjacent  to  the  project  area 
as  to  the  probable  timing  for  the  acquisi- 
tion; of  lands  few:  the  project  and  for  incl- 
dentkl  rights-of-way,  relocations,  and  any 
other  requirements  affecting  owners  and 
occupants.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after 
initial  appropriations  are  made  for  land 
arqulsltlon  or  construction.  Including  relo- 
cations, the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  conduct 
pubUc  meetings  at  locations  convenient  to 
owners  and  tenants  to  be  displaced  by  the 
project  In  order  to  advise  them  of  the  pro- 
posed plans  for  acquisition  and  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  to  comment.  To  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  shall  issue  regrilatlons  to  pro- 
vide, among  other  things,  dissemination  of 
the  following  information  to  those  affected: 
( 1 )  factors  considered  In  making  the  ap*- 
praisals;  (2)  desire  to  purchase  property 
without  going  to  court;  (3)  legal  right  to 
submit  to  condemnation  proceedings;  (4) 
payments  for  moving  expenses  or  other  losses 
not  covered  by  appraised  market  value;  (5) 
occupancy  during  construction;  (6)  removal 
of  Improvements;  (7)  payments  required 
from  occupants  of  Government  acquired 
land;  (8)  withdrawals  by  owners  of  deposits 
made  in  court  by  Government,  and  (9)  use 
of  land  by  owner  when  easement  is  acquired. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  sub- 
ject the  United  States  to  any  liability  nor 
affect  the  validity  of  any  acquisitions  by  pur- 
chase or  condemnation  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  operations  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  of  June  11,  1946,  as  amended 
(60  Stat.  237)." 

On  page  10  of  the  House  engrossed  bill, 
line  14.  strike  out  "Numbered  — ,"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Numbered  41,". 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  34.  44.  62, 
63,  64.  84,  85.  87.  &3.  96,  97,  98.  108,  111, 
112.  116,  117.  153,  and  154. 

The  PRESIDDSrO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  muve 
that  the  action  whereby  the  conference 
report  was  approved  and  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  JSenate  were  accepted  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  US.  OFFICE  OP 
AGINa 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Bartlett, 
Clark,  Randolph,  Long  of  Hawaii,  Mc- 
Cahthy,  Hart,  Humphrey,  Murray,  Yar- 
BOROUCH,  and  Encle,  I  send  a  bill  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  that  It  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3793)  to  establish  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Aging,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
N.AMASA  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors*, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  his- 
tory that  there  are  now  16  million  Ameri- 
cans ove?  age  65.  and  20  million  will  be 
over  65  just  15  years  from  now.  We  are 
faced  with  a  population  explosion  at  the 
far  end  of  life's  cycle. 

Instead  of  boasting  of  machines  and 
gimmicks,  let  us  boast  of  human  beings. 
Let  us  boast  that  while  once  even  the 
wealth  of  monarchs  could  not  prevent 
early  mortality,  people  of  every  income 
and  social  level  now  can  expect  long 
lives.  Of  all  the  revolutions  wrought  in 
this  revolutionary  20th  century,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  profound. 

It  brings  us  to  a  new  frontier  Jn  the 
history  of  man's  development,  a  frontier 
roughly  comparable  to  the  human  terrl- 
toiT  opened  up  by  the  invention  of  psy- 
chology and  psychiatry. 

Living  longer  means  that  the  entire 
territory  of  innate  resources  must  be 
explored  minutely.  Insight  and  p>ercep- 
tion.  imagination  and  creativity  must  be 
cultivated  to  their  fullest.  They  must  be 
given  the  setting  and  climate  in  which 
to  flower. 

Let  us  bend  some  of  the  Ingenuity 
which  has  devised  so  many  marvelous 
machines — electronic  brains,  stereo- 
phonic phonograph.^,  weather  satellites — 
to  the  greater  task  of  making  life  worth 
living  for  the  millions  of  us  who  are 
reaching  retirement  age. 

A    DECLARATION    OF    OBJECTITXS    FOB    SEMIOB 
AMEXICANS 

What  objectives  should  the  Nation  seek 
for  and  with  its  senior  citizens?  An 
adequate  income;  the  best  possible  phys- 
ical and  mental  health:  suitable  housing, 
independently  selected;  full  restorative 
services  for  those  who  require  institu- 
tional care:  opportunity  for  employment 
with  no  discrimination  because  of  £ige: 
retirement  in  health,  honor  and  dignity; 
pursuit  of  meaningful  activity;  eflBcient 
community  services  when  needed;  im- 
mediate benefits  from  proven  research 


/ 


knowledge;  and  freedom,  independence 
and  the  free  exercise  of  individual 
initiative. 

In  other  words,  America's  senior  citi- 
zens want  and  need  society's  recognition 
that  they  are  p>eople  like  the  rest  of  us, 
with  problems  like  ours  which  differ  only 
in  degree,  not  in  kind. 

UNrrtD    STATES    OFFICE    OF    THE    AGING 

I  propose  today  that  we  establish  an 
agency  in  the  Federal  Government  dedi- 
cated to  working  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  objectives  as  a  matter  of 
basic  national  concern.  We  are  ready 
for  and  we  require  a  high-level  agency, 
created  and  backed  by  the  Congress,  to 
serve  as  an  eloquent  spokesman  for 
senior  citizens  everywhere. 

When  the  Subcommittee  on  Problems 
of  the  Aged  and  Aging  published  its  re- 
port in  January  1960,  we  pointed  out 
that : 

A  major  need  of  America's  aged  and  aging 
is  a  central  agency  In  the  Federal  establish- 
ment to  represent  them  and  their  problems. 
As  of  now  there  is  no  single  office  legislatively 
authorized  to  serve  as  a  clear  point  of  con- 
tact for  expressing  the  views,  needs,  griev- 
ances, and  desires  of  the  elderly. 

We  therefore  recommended  that: 
Legislation  be  considered  In  1960  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Office  of  the  Aging  concerned  full 
time   with    the    full    range    of    problems    of 
America's  senior  citizens. 

What  would  be  the  functions  of  the 
Office? 

It  would  serve  as  a  Federal  clearing- 
house for  information  from  all  the  pub- 
lic and  private  groups  which  concern 
themselves  with  the  problems  of  the 
elderly. 

It  would  stimulate  programs  for  the 
elderly  on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  and  would  assist  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  make 
recommendations  in  this  field. 

It  would  promote  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects,  such  as  senior  cen- 
ters, counseling  programs,  and  studies 
of  what  .social,  recreational,  and  train- 
ing programs  and  facilities  are  needed 
in  the  field. 

It  would  make  possible  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  many  isolated  programs  for 
the  elderly  now  being  carried  on  by  such 
independent  agencies  as  the  Veterans" 
Administration  and  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

Each  of  the  50  States  has  its  own  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  but  assessing  the 
work  and  using  the  information  acquired 
by  the  other  49  States  is  virtually  impos- 
sible because  of  the  lack  of  a  coordinat- 
ing agency. 

It  would  provide  stimulation,  guid- 
ance and  assistance  to  States  and 
localities,  to  organizations  and  groups 
working  in  the  field  of  aging  through 
technical,  professional  advice  and  con- 
ferences. 

It  would  administer  grants  to  public 
and  nonprofit  groups  to  establish  and 
evaluate  demonstration  programs  of 
various  kinds  to  enlarge  the  civic  con- 
tributions of  our  senior  citizens  and  to 
enhance  their  personal  growth. 

It  would  Identify  unmet  needs  and 
formulate  plans  for  dealing  with  them. 


It  could  work  with  industry,  labor, 
farm  and  other  groups  for  greater  utili- 
zation of  the  potentials  of  older  citizens. 

As  the  subcommittee  commented  in  its 
report,  "The  creation  of  a  U.S.  Office  of 
Aging  will  not  automatically  solve  the 
problems  of  senior  citizens."  But  set- 
ting up  an  Office,  providing  it  with 
funds,  personnel  and  the  authority  nec- 
essary to  give  full  attention  to  those 
problems  would  be  a  major  advance  in 
devising  the  means  of  dealing  with  them. 

Right  now.  we  aie  without  a  central 
core  of  direction  and  coordination  in  this 
field.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Aging  would 
constitute  that  core. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  recognizes  and  represents 
within  its  departments  a  multitude  of 
interests  and  activities  important  to  this 
Nation. 

There  is  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  In- 
terior for  Pish  and  Wildlife,  and  one  for 
Mineral  Resources,  and  one  for  Public 
Land  Management,  and  still  another  for 
Water  and  Power.  In  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  there  is  a  Division  of  Minerals,  a 
Division  of  Petroleum,  a  Division  of 
Anthracite,  and  a  Division  of  Bituminous 
Coal. 

I  use  these  examples  not  because  there 
is  any  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
services  they  perform  are  essential,  but 
to  give  a  picture  of  how  carefully  rep- 
resented are  many  of  our  national  inter- 
ests which  do  not  match  in  depth  and 
scope  the  problems  of  the  elderly. 

The  proposed  OfiQce  of  Aging  is  not  a 
suggestion  to  add  more  desks,  telephones 
and  offices  in  Washington.  But  after 
years  of  reports,  studies  and  conferences, 
it  is  now  certain  that  unless  a  specific 
agency  is  created  with  power  and  re- 
sponsibility to  seek  action,  very  little 
will  be  done.  These  problems  are  not 
going  to  diminish  or  oblige  thos^  who 
would  rather  talk  than  act.  They  are 
with  us  now;  they  will  be  even  more 
with  us  in  the  future. 

Someone  has  to  have  full-time  respon- 
sibility, backed  by  professional  knowl- 
edge and  ability  and  the  strong  desire 
to  represent  effectively  in  the  Federal 
Government  a  group  now  buffeted  about 
from  agency  to  agency  in  fragmented 
fashion. 

There  are  currently  many  bits  and 
pieces  of  programs  for  older  p>ersons  in 
the  Federal  Government.  More  than 
two  dozen  agencies  each  try  to  deal  with 
some  isolated  aspect  of  aging.  The  U.S. 
OfiQce  of  Aging  would  not  assume  any 
of  these  functions;  it  would  stimulate, 
consult  and  provide  a  means  of  coordi- 
nation, but  it  would  not  function  as  a 
direct  oF>erating  agency. 

A  background  paper  on  Federal 
organizations  and  programs  has  been 
prepared  for  the  1961  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  which  shows  the 
scattering  of  approaches  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  problems  of  older 
persons.  Five  separate  departments  have 
functions  dealing  with  the  older  persons, 
and  five  additional  independent  agencies 
are  concerned  within  their  SE>ecific  fields. 

It  is  asserted  by  this  administration 
that  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging  is 
already  performing  the  stimulating,  co- 


ordinating   functions    of    an    OflBce    of 
Aging. 

Let  me  set  this  matter  straight.  The 
Council  is  a  part-time  interdepartmental 
committee  which  merely  reviews  existing 
programs.  Its  members  are  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  departments  and  the  heads 
of  the  independent  agencies  mentioned 
above.  The  OfiQce  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion and  the  National  Science  Foundation 
are  also  represented. 

The  Council  meets  infrequently,  and 
in  its  4  years  of  existence  has  never  rec- 
ommended a  single  piece  of  legislation. 
In  fact,  its  members  have  difficulty  even 
agreeing  to  an  agenda  for  its  meetings. 

Because  its  members  necessarily  con- 
sider the  Council  just  one  more  periph- 
eral activity,  easily  shouldered  out  of  the 
way  by  more  critical  matters,  it  has 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the  ability  to 
formulate  broad  national  policy.  No 
matter  how  sincere  their  intentions,  the 
Secretaries  and  agency  heads  cannot  but 
consider  the  Council — which,  because  of 
its  ex  oflBcio  status,  is  easily  embroiled 
in  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  and  preroga- 
tive— little  more  than  a  nuisance. 

Is  the  special  staff  on  aging  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  authorized  to  formulate  national 
policy?  No.  It  is  simply  a  means  of 
organizing  committee  discussion  groups 
within  the  Department  to  exchange  in- 
formation and  to  stimulate  activity  as  a 
latent  byproduct. 

With  only  12  employees — including 
secretaries  and  clerical  staff — the  spe- 
cial staff  has  provided  communities  with 
information  which  it  can  readily  collect 
or  compile  from  published  material.  It 
issues  a  news  bulletin,  cooperates  with 
newsmen,  and  publishes  a  bibliography — 
functions  which  need  to  be  performed. 
But  it  is  not  an  agency  which  can  rep- 
resent the  older  persons  of  this  country 
and  assist  in  forming  national  policy 
concerning  them. 

When  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  was  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare some  5  years  ago.  she  admitted  that 
her  Department  was  10  years  behind  in 
its  work  on  the  problems  of  the  aging. 
The  Department  had  nine  employees 
working  in  this  field.  Three  years  later, 
there  were  10  employees;  by  the  end  of 
1959.  the  staff  had  reached  a  dozen. 

It  is  clear  that  the  fiuictions  and  pur- 
poses of  the  proposed  U.S.  Ofifice  of  Aging 
are  not  being  fulfilled  by  agencies.  Quite 
the  reverse  is  true.  The  functions  which 
it  would  perform  are  now  going  begging. 

AN  analogy:  the  children's  bxtreau 
In  many  ways  the  proposal  to  create 
the  U.S.  OflSce  of  Aging  is  similar  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
in  1912.  In  a  period  of  almost  50  years 
it  has  made  incalculable  contributions  to 
the  health,  welfare,  and  long  life  ex- 
pectancy of  America's  children.  It 
marked  a  major  milestone  in  recognizing 
that  the  welfare  of  children  is  an  ap- 
propriate concern  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  purpose  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
"is  to  serve  all  children"  everj'where.  It 
is  concerned  with  their  health  problems, 
employment,  housing,  adoption,  social 
services — all  interrelated  and  requiring  a 
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view  of  the  child  not  as  fragmented 
pieces,  but  as  a  whole  person.  Its  great 
contributions  have  been  based  on  the 
concept  of  preventing  problems  rather 
than  having  to  deal  with  them  ;n  their 
acute  stages. 

It  is  specifically  in  these  areas  that  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Aging  will  fulfill  its  essen- 
tial role.  It  will  provide  a  focaJ  point  for 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  older  per- 
sons as  whole  people.  The  problems  of 
the  Nation's  senior  citizens  are  emerging 
problems  now  reaching  the  scope  where 
national  attention  and  therefore  a  na- 
tional agency  is  required. 

Just  as  the  Children's  Bureau  found 
that: 

The  principle  that  the  best  type  of  treat- 
ment for  a  handicapped  child  recyalres  a  team 
of  professional  workers  became  more  and 
more  the  rule  •  •  •  ("Pour  Decades  of  Ac- 
tion for  Children,"  p.  72) . 

So  the  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of 
the  Aged  and  Aging  concluded  that  the 
solution  to  the  health  problems  of  the 
elderly — 

lies  not  In  a  plcemeal  attack  on  any  one 
of  the  many  facets  of  the  problem,  but  rather 
In  coming  to  grips  with  as  many  of  the 
facets  a£  can  be  Identified. 

We  cannot  separate  the  housing  needs 
of  the  elderly  from  the  health  needs  of 
the  elderly. 

We  cannot  i-solate  their  employment 
problems  from  their  recreation  problems. 

We  cannot  propose  solutions  to  their 
medical  care  problems  in  a  vacuum:  nor 
can  we  devise  retraining  programs  for 
ttiem  without  awareness  of  their  health 
problems. 

The  anxieties  and  needs  of  the  elderly, 
in  short,  are  circular.  They  cannot  be 
dealt  with  simply  or  simplemindedly. 

For  the  individual  elderly  person,  the 
lack  of  coordination  and  focus  is  one  of 
the  most  persistent  aggravations  of  ex- 
isting problems  When  in  trouble  or  in 
doubt,  where  does  he  go?  Perhaps  to 
half  a  dozen  agencies,  none  of  which 
may  be  able  to  give  him  a  whole  answer 
to  all  the  facets  of  his  problem.  An  Of- 
fice of  the  Aging  would  perform  this 
role  and  in  .<?o  doir.?  rf-rr.ovn  a  burden 
from  departments  .tr.d  a-'"ncies  with 
limited  personnel  and  competencies. 

In  1950,  President  Harry  S.  Tnunan 
called  the  First  National  Conference  on 
Aging.  On  that  occasion,  he  pointed 
to  the  need  to  create  opportunities  for 
older  citizens  "to  stand  on  their  own  feet 
and  live  their  lives  in  self-respect  and 
freedom  from  fear  and  want."  He  called 
for— 

Imaginative  thinking  about  the  special 
problems  of  health,  housing,  and  recreation 
that  older  people  face.  Our  modem  way  of 
life  haa  created  conditions  that  too  often  de- 
prive older  people  of  the  place  In  the  com- 
munity that  they  used  to  have. 

A  df-cade  has  passed,  and  Uttle  has 
been  done  in  the  executive  branch  to 
move  beyond  the  recommendations  of 
the  1950  Conference.  The  present  spe- 
cial staff  on  aging  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — an  out- 
growth of  the  1950  Conference — has,  as 
I  have  indicated,  done  little  to  delineate 
Federal  responsibility  in  this  area. 

In  the  States,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable activity,  though  solid  accom- 


plishment has  been  forthcoming  in  only 
a  few 

In  the  Congress.  49  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced m  the  pa.3t  decade  pn^posing  a 
Bureau  of  Older  Persons  witiun  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare or  a  U.S.  Commission  on  Aging  and 
Aged.  Since  1950.  when  former  Con- 
gresswoman  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas 
proposed  a  select  committee  to  investi- 
gate and  study  problems  of  older  per- 
sons, there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of 
interest  in  a  Federal  agency.  A  Senate 
bill  in  the  84th  Congress  for  estabUsli- 
ment  of  a  U.S.  Commission  on  Aging  and 
Aged  had  54  cosp)onsors. 

Hearings  on  a  Bureau  of  Oldej  Persons 
were  held  in  1958  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  and  a  number  of 
House  Members  have  been  actively  sup- 
porting this  proposal  since  that  time. 

I  do  not  need  to  ix)int  out  the  exten- 
sive work  which  the  Subcommittee  on 
Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging  has 
done  in  1959  and  1960 — though  I  think 
my  pride  in  that  work  is  pardonable.  I 
believe  that  no  other  body  has  taken 
such  a  broad  view  of  the  field,  collected 
such  reliable  data  or  made  siich  im- 
portant proposals.  It  will  be  sore  dis- 
appointment to  me  if  the  work  we  have 
done  does  not  culminate  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.S.  Office  of  the  Aging. 

I  would  not  want  our  achievement  to 
be  relegated  to  the  category  of  "just  one 
more  study." 

A  witness  at  our  Grand  Rapids  hear- 
ing said : 

Possibly  the  Government  has  pamphlets 
on  aging  and  in  the  line  of  what  fcxDds  to 
eat  and  what  kind  of  exercise  and  I  would 
like  to  get  hold  of  some  of  the  pam- 
phlets. •  ♦  •  I  have  written  and  I  have  a 
couple  of  pamphlets  but  It  doesn't  cover  very 
much.  •  ♦  •  Xhey  have  farmer  bulletins  out 
and  they  cover  everything  the  farmer  wants 
to  know  about  feeding  animals  •  •  •  but 
there  Is  nothing  about  feeding  a  human  like 
me. 

I  think  his  statement  needs  no  embel- 
lishment from  me. 

Place  it  beside  the  Declaration  of  Ob- 
jectives for  Senior  Americans,  with 
which  I  began,  and  you  will  have  a  pic- 
ture of  what  the  Federal  Government 
can  and  should  be  doing  for  its  senior 
citizens. 

When  we  establish  the  U.S.  Office  for 
the  Aging,  we  should  also  create  the  post 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  the  Aging.  The 
fact  that  this  will  be  a  top-level  post  will 
make  clear  the  magnitude  of  the  job  we 
hope  to  do  in  this  field. 

I  propose  that  the  Office  of  the  Aging 
shall  administer  a  program  of  grants  for: 
'a>  Planning  assistance  to  each  State  to 
conduct  studies,  develop  plans  for  new 
programs,  and  improve  and  coordinate 
existing  programs;  (b)  project  grants  to 
the  States  to  initiate  and  operate  demon- 
stration programs  to  further  the  imple- 
menting of  the  Declaration  of  Objectives 
for  Senior  Americans:  (c)  assistance  to 
nonprofit  institutions  and  organizations 
to  conduct  research  and  training  pro- 
grams in  the  field. 

I  propose,  also,  the  establishment  of 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Aged  and 
Aging,  composed  of  professional  and 
public  members,   to  keep  the  Assiauut 


Secretary  and  the  Office  abreast  of  what 
is  happening  in  local  communities. 

In  addition,  I  suggest  the  creation  of 
an  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Aging,  composed  of  the  Secretaries  and 
Administrators  of  Federal  agencies  in 
the  field,  to  strengthen  existing  programs 
in  the  departments,  keep  the  President 
informed  of  executive  and  legislativjp 
action,  and  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
Federal.  State  and  local  relationships. 

The  aim  of  this  new  establishment 
would  be  to  see  to  It  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  continue  to  fail  its 
elderly  citizens,  as  It  has  done  for  all 
too  long. 

We  have  had  proof  in  every  area  of 
human  activity  that  not  only  do  we  not 
suddenly  lose  our  talents  and  faculties, 
but  that,  indeed,  many  of  us  enter  a 
truly  golden  period  of  life  after  65,  or 
70.  80.  and  90.  President  Harry  Trvmaan, 
Winston  Churchill.  Bernard  Baruch. 
Grandma  Moses.  Senator  Theodore 
Green.  Senator  James  Murray,  Senator 
Joseph  O'Mahoney.  Senator  Carl  Hay- 
den.  Robert  Frost,  Carl  Sandburg,  Dean 
Roscoe  Pound  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt — 
these  are  just  a  few  of  the  names  that 
come  to  mind  when  we  begin  to  call  the 
honor  roll  of  our  distinguished  senior 
statesmen.  All  of  them  prove  that  the 
old  saw  about  teaching  an  old  dog  new 
tricks  is  outmoded — if  it  were  ever  true. 

None  of  us  has  realized  all  his  gifts 
and  talents.  None  of  us  has  fulfilled  all 
his  promise. 

The  golden  age  ought  to  be  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  one's  outer  limits.  The 
latter  half  of  life  ought  to  he  n  t.,Tie 
when  we  are  freed  of  fetters  and  have 
the  chance  to  soar  to  whatever  height* 
we  are  capable  of  reaching. 

What  I  propose  today  Is  a  means  to 
help  all  of  us  grasp  that  chance  when  it 
comes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUow^s: 

A    Bill   To    EJstablish    the    U  S.    Omci    or 

Aging 

A  major  reoommendatlon  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and 
Aging,  In  its  report  of  February  i960,  called 
for  legislation  to  establish  the  U.S.  Ofltce  of 
Aging,  concerned  full  time  with  the  full 
range  of  problems  of  America's  senior  citi- 
zens. 

In  line  with  this  recommendation,  the  at- 
tached bUl  provides  for  the  creation  of  the 
U.S.  OfBce  of  Aging  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health. 
SSducatlon.  and  Welfare  few  Aging.  The  bill 
authorizes  $2. 090,000  for  planning  grants  to 
the  States  to  help  them  organize  to  meet  the 
problems  of  aging  in  their  States  and  to  con- 
duct necessary  surveys  and  studies.  IX  fur- 
ther authorizes  $10  million  in  project  grants 
to  expand  demonstrations,  in  sustaining  the 
creative  contributions  of  the  elderly,  and  ta 
million  for  training  personnel  and  research. 

A  DECLAaATION  Or  OBJDLTIVCS  FOB  SrNIOa 
AMirEICANS 

The  bill  sets  for  a  10-polnt  declaration  ol 
objectives  for  senior  Americans  as  the  de- 
clared policy  or  the  United  States  to  Insure 
for  them  a  life  of  recognition,  honor,  and  dig- 
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nlty  in  active  retirement.  These  objectives 
are: 

1.  An  adequate  Income. 

2.  The  beet  possible  physical  and  mental 
health. 

3.  Suitable  housing. 

4.  Pull  restorative  services. 

5.  Equal  opportunity  to  employment. 

6.  Retirement  In  health,  honor,  and  dig- 
nity. 

7.  Pursuit  of  naeanlngf  ul  activity. 

8.  Efficient  community  services  when  need- 
ed. 

9.  Immediate  benefit  from  proven  research 
knowledge. 

10.  Freedom,  Independence,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  Individual  Initiative. 

THE  tJ.S.  omCT  or  AGING 

1.  The  act  establishes  the  VS.  Office  of 
Aging  In  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

3.  It  creates  a  new  position  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare for  Aging  to  be  head  of  the  OfBce  of 
Aging  and  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
by  and  with  the  advlc*  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

3.  Functions  of  the  Office:  (a)  A  clearing 
house  of  information  related  to  problems  of 
the  aged  and  aging:  (b)  assist  the  Secre- 
tary In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  aging: 

(c)  administer  grants  provided  by  the  act: 

(d)  conduct  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  aging;  (e)  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  consultation  to  States 
and  localities:  (f)  prepare  and  publish  edu- 
cational materials  dealing  with  welfare  of 
older  persons;  (g)  gather  statistics  In  the 
field  of  aging. 

Grant  ■programs 

The  act  provides  for  three  types  of  grant 
programs  to  be  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Aging  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

1.  Planning  grants  of  $2,090,000  ($40,000  to 
each  State— $10,000  to  the  Virgin  Islands) 
to  assist  each  State  to  conduct  studies,  de- 
velop plans  for  new  programs,  and  Improve 
and  coordinate  existing  programs. 

2.  Project  grants  to  the  States  to  Intlate 
and  operate  projects  to  further  the  policies 
set  forth  In  the  Declaration  of  Objectives  for 
Senior  Americans. 

(a)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961.  $10  million  are  authorized  for  ap- 
propriation, rising  to  $15  million  In  1962.  $20 
million  In  1963,  and  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1964. 

(b)  These  funds  are  to  be  granted  to  the 
States  In  accordance  with  a  HlU-Burton 
formula  of  matching  grants,  with  a  minimum 
of  $50,000  to  each  State. 

(c)  State  plans  for  such  project  grants 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

3.  The  act  authorizes  grants  to  nonprofit 
Institutions  and  organizations  to  conduct  re- 
search and  training  programs.  The  sum  of 
$2  million  Is  authorized  for  this  p\irpose. 

An    advisory    committee    on    the    aged    and 
aging 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  establish  an 
advisory  committee  on  the  aged  and  aging 
composed  of  professional  and  public  mem- 
bers. 

An  interdepartmental  committee  on  problems 
of  aging 

The  act  authorizes  the  creation  of  an  In- 
terdepartmental committee  on  aging  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  as  chairman, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  Labor.  Commerce, 
Treasury,  and  Agriculture,  and  the  Admin- 
istrators of  HHFA.  VA.  and  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission. 

1.  Functions  of  the  Interdepartmental 
committee:  (a)  To  strengthen  and  coordi- 
nate existing  programs  in  the  departments; 
(b)     advise    the    President    with    respect    to 
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executive  and  legislative  action:  (c)  facili- 
tate Federal,  State,  local  relationships  acrobs 
departmental  lines. 

2.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  Aging  is  to  be  the 
executive  director  of  the  committee  and  he 
would  utilize  the  services  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Aging  as  the  staff  of  the  Interdepartmental 
committee. 
Reports  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  to  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  report  of  pro- 
grams under  this  act  In  the  field  of  aging 
by  January  1,  1962. 

Section-bt -Section  Analtsis 

TrrLE  I — declaration  or  objectives; 

DETINmONS 

Section  101:  The  Congress  finds  and  sets 
forth  as  the  policy  of  the  United  States  a 
declaration  of  objectives  for  senior  Ameri- 
cans as  follows: 

( 1 )  An  adequate  Income;  (2)  the  best  pos- 
sible physical  and  mental  health;  (3)  suit- 
able housing;  (4)  full  restorative  services; 
(5)  equal  opportunity  to  employment;  (6) 
retirement  in  health,  honor,  and  dignity;  (7) 
pursuit  of  meaningful  activity;  (8)  efficient 
community  services  when  needed;  (9)  Im- 
mediate benefit  from  proven  research  knowl- 
edge; (10)  freedom.  Independence,  and  the 
free  exercise  of  Initiative. 

Section  102;  Defines  the  "Secretary"  as 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Defines  'Assistant  Secretary"  as  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  Aging. 

TiTLi  n — U.S.  omcE  or  aging 
Section  201:    (a)    This  section  creates  the 
United  States  Office  of  Aging  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.   Education,  and  Welfare. 

(b)  It  authorizes  the  appointment  of  an 
AsFlstant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  head  the  Office  of  Aging. 

Section  202:  Lists  the  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Aging  as  follows:  (1)  Clearinghouse 
for  Information;  (2)  assist  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  on  all  matters  of  aging;  (3)  administer 
grants  provided  In  the  act;  (4)  conduct  and 
arrange  for  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams; (5)  provide  technical  assistance  and 
consultation  to  States  and  localities;  (6) 
prepare  and  publish  educational  materials; 
(7)    gather  statistics   In   the   field   of   aging. 

TITLE  in — planning  grants 

Section  301 :  Authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $2,090,000  to  assist  the  States  In  conduct- 
ing studies  and  developing  plans  for  new 
programs,  or  Improving  existing  programs  In 
aging. 

Section  302:  Sets  forth  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  Secretary  shall  approve  plans 
for  planning  grants.  The  plans  should  In- 
clude: (1)  Designation  of  a  State  officer  or 
agency  with  responsibility  for  developing 
plans;  (2)  evidence  that  consultation  has 
taken  place  with  other  State  agencies;  (3) 
provision  for  an  analysis  of  needs  and  poten- 
tialities In  the  State  and  a  set  of  priorities; 
(4)  rejKjrts  by  the  designated  State  agency 
to  the  Secretary. 

Section  303:  The  appropriation  for  plan- 
ning grants  Is  to  be  allotted  In  equal  shares 
among  the  States,  except  that  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  be  allotted  $10,000. 

title  rv.   PROJECT  GRANTS 

Section  401:  (a)  Authorizes  appropriations 
to  assist  the  States  to  Initiate  and  operate 
projects  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Objectives  for  Senior  Americans. 
Authorized  appropriations  are:  $10  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961;  $15 
million — June  30,  1962;  $20  mlUlon — June  30. 
1963,  and  $25  milUon-^une  30,  1&64. 

(b)  Plans  are  to  be  submitted  by  the 
States  to  the  Secretary  and  he  shall  approve 
a  State  plan  If  he  finds  that  It  Includes 
provision  for:    (1)    Projects  which  will  fur- 


ther  one   or   more   policies  of   the   Declara- 
tion of  Objectives  for  Senior  Americans.     (2) 

Administrative  responsibility  in  a  single 
State  officer  or  agency.  (3)  Coordination 
of  State  and  local  programs.  (4)  Consul  ta-  , 
tlon  with  voluntary  organizations.  (5)  Fi- 
nancial participation  by  the  State  In  each 
major  category  of  service  and  the  method 
of  allocating  funds  among  participating 
agencies.  (6)  Proper  methods  of  adminis- 
tration. (7)  Reports  by  the  State  officer  or 
agency  administering  the  plan. 

Section  403 :  The  sums  appropriated  for 
project  grants  are  to  be  allotted  to  each 
State  In  accordance  with  the  ratio  of  Its 
population  aged  65  or  over  to  the  total  such 
population  for  the  country.  The  allotment 
of  no  State  shall  be  less  than  $50,000. 

Funds  not  used  by  any  State  may  be  re- 
allotted  among  other  States  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  grant  varies  In 
accordance  with  the  i>er  capita  Income  of 
each  State,  except  that  the  Federal  share 
shall  not  be  less  than  33  ^  percent  or  more 
than  6673  percent. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  to  annovmce 
the  Federal  shares  between  July  1  and 
September   30   of   each   odd-numbered   year. 

TITLE    V.   GRANTS   TO    INSTITUTIONS   AND 
OEGANIZATIOMS 

Section  501 :  Grants  are  authorized 
amounting  to  $2  million  to  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions and  organizations  to  train  per- 
sonnel in  the  field  of  aging  and  carry  out 
research. 

TITLK    VI.    GENERAL    PRO\TSTONS 

Section  601:  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  cooperate  with 
and  give  technical  assistance  to  States  and 
localities  In  matters  relating  to  the  needs  of 
older  persons. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the 
act. 

(c)  There  Is  an  authorization  for  the 
necessary  sums  to  administer  the  act  for 
each  fiscal  year. 

Section  602;  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  an  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Aged  and  Aging  composed  of  professional 
and  public  members  to  advise  and  assist  him 
in  the  administration  of  the  act. 

Section  603 ;  Sets  forth  the  method  of 
computing  payments  by  the  Secretary  under 
title  rv  of  the  act. 

Section  604:  Provides  for  conditions  un- 
der which  payment  can  be  witliheld  and  for 
judicial  review. 

Section  605:  (a)  The  act  establishes  an 
Interdepmrtmental  Committee  on  Problems 
of  Aging  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  as  chairman,  the  Secretaries  of  La- 
bor, Commerce,  Treasury,  and  Agriculture, 
the  Administrators  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  and  Veterans  Affairs, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

(b)  Functions  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee :  ( 1 )  to  strengthen  and  coordi- 
nate existing  programs,  (2)  to  advise  the 
President  on  legislation,  (3)  to  facilitate 
Federal-State-local  relatlonshlp>s  on  an  in- 
tegrated basis. 

(c)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for 
Aging  is  to  serve  as  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Committee  and  to  use  the  Office  of 
Aging  as  the  staff  for  it. 

Section  606 :  Directs  the  Secretary  to  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  Congress  a  report 
on  the  administration  of  the  act  with  rec- 
ommendations   as    he    deems    advisable. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
who  has  been  doing  such  a  wonderful 
job  as  head  of  the  special  or  subcom- 
mittee studying  the  problems  of  the  ag- 
ing and  aged.  I  shall  say  sc«nething  a 
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little  later  about  the  Republican  claims 
as  to  what  they  have  done  for  housing 
for  elderly.  I  hoE>e  the  Senator  will  be 
here  at  that  time,  because  he  has  stud- 
ied that  subject. 


FEDEP.AI.    AVIATION   AGENCY 

Mr  SCHOEPPPI  Mr  President,  on 
last  Monday.  June  21,  I  made  some  re- 
marks on  the  floor  relative  to  attacks 
that  have  been  leveled  against  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  and  Administra- 
tor El'^ood  Quesada.  Those  remarks 
appear  beginning  at  page  14520  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  June  27,  1960. 
In  supplement  to  those  remarks,  I  send 
to  ';.'  d'sk  an  exchange  of  letters  I  have 
had  .«..::.  Mr  J  B.  Hartranft,  Jr.,  pres- 
ident of  the  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots 
Association.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  letters  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record.  I  may  say,  further,  that 
the  appointment  which  Mr.  Hartranft 
rr'qut^sirti  has  been  set  for  9:30  a.m. 
tomorrow,  Saturday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

AlRCRATT  OWNEKS  & 

Pilots  Assochtion, 
Washington.  DC,  June  30.  1960. 

Hon.  Andrew  P.  Schoeppxl, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  ErtLAR  Senator  Schoeppel:  Upon  my 
return  from  the  west  coast,  my  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  extensive  remarks 
naade  by  your  good  self  and  Senator  Gold- 
water  In  the  Congressional  Rbcx>rd  of 
June  27. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  our  oflQce 
endeavored  to  coordinate  a  proposed  state- 
m^r. '  concerning  your  views  on  a  subject  of 
Interest  to  our  constituency.  Possibly 
through  some  misunderstanding.  Instead  of 
our  having  the  benefit  of  your  comment 
which  we  requested,  you  apparently  chose  to 
spread  the  entire  matter  out  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  In  so  doing  you  refer 
to  an  alleged  mailing  which.  In  fact,  has 
never  been  made.  I  am  Informed  that  your 
office  was  advised  that  the  mailing  was  be- 
ing held  up  pending  your  comment. 

Since  your  discussion  Involves  a  nonexist- 
ent mailing,  I  suggest  that  we  have  a  rather 
delicate  situation  at  hand.  We  wish  to  pro- 
cefvi  toward  a  solution  which  is  fair  and 
f^i-'  ^ble  and  I  should  appreciate  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  matter  with  you 
personally  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
^V:;  V  ;  please  Inform  me  of  your  pleastire 
in   :n:^   ;:.  I'ter? 


Cordially. 


J.  B.  Hartranft,  Jr., 

President. 


U.S.    SiNATE, 

July  1,  1960. 

Mr   J   I'.   Martranit,  Jr., 

President.    Aircraft    Owners    <fe    Pilots    Asso- 
ciation. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Hartranft;  Yoxir  letter  of  June 
30  correctly  suggests  that  I  did  not  know 
that  your  organization  was  sitting  on  the 
circular  that  formed  the  basis  for  my  floor 
remarks  last  Monday  (June  27).  Forgive  me 
for  thinking  that  the  decision  not  to  mail 
It  was  reached  after  I  spoke  In  the  Senate. 

The  preceding  Friday,  someone  who  Identi- 
fied himself  as  Max  Karant  phoned  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  Joe  Skubltz.  and  said 
that  a  mailing  was  being  prepared  that  would 
g  i  ■'  ul  pilots  in  Kansas,  and  that  my  com- 
mon-s  were  requested.  Mr.  Skubltz  asked 
tna:   'he  proposed   mailing  be  sent  in.     On 


Saturday,  he  received  the  letter  and  clrciilar 
that  I  put  in  the  Congrkssional  Rscord  last 
Monday. 

It  as  easy  to  believe  that  your  mailing  had 
already  been  made  for  these  reasons: 

1.  The  circular  was  a  finished  product,  not 
a  draft.  It  had  apparently  been  produced  by 
an  otTset  process,  which  Is  not  used  for  mak- 
ing Just  a  few  copies. 

2.  The  text  was  consistent  in  tone  with 
other  abusive  documents  that  your  organiza- 
tion has  recently  distributed  by  way  of  com- 
ment on  persons  with  whom  It  disagrees. 

3.  A  Kansas  pilot,  whose  previous  letters 
have  shown  him  to  be  on  your  mailing  list, 
had  already  written  me  saying  that  one  of 
the  "sophisticated  lobbyists"  to  whom  I  had 
referred  in  my  June  15  remarks  on  the  floor 
had  sent  him  the  text  of  those  remarks  from 
the  Congressional  Ricoro.  These  same  re- 
marks were  the  basis  of  your  projected 
circular. 

If  I  was  not  Intended  to  believe  that  your 
mailing  had  already  gone  out,  I  am  left  to 
Infer  that  Mr.  Karanfs  letter.  In  the  con- 
text of  circumstances,  was  Intended  to  black- 
mail me  Into  silence  and  leave  me  quaking 
in  my  boots. 

I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  talk  this  mat- 
ter over  with  you,  but  these  final  2  days  of 
the  session  are  extremely  busy.  I  have  asked 
my  Secretary,  Miss  Voth,  to  try  to  work  out  a 
mutually  convenient  time. 

Meanwhile,  I  can  deal  directly  with  the 
root  of  your  complaint,  which  Is  that  I  said 
AOPA  mailed  what  It  threatened  to  mail  and 
you  now  say  that  It  didn't.  I  accept  your 
denial  and  will  give  It  as  much  currency  as  I 
gave  my  original  statement.  Tills  I  can  do 
by  putting  this  exchange  of  letters  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  plan  no  mailing  of  reprints  of  my  June 
27  remarks  or  of  this  exchange  of  letters  ex- 
cept to  people  who  write  to  me  and  quote 
what  AOPA  Is  saying  about  the  FAA.  Admin- 
istrator Elwood  Quesada,  and  me. 
Sincerely, 

Andrew  F.  Schoeppel, 

US  Senator. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  entitled  "Arrogant  Nonsense." 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Even- 
ing Star  of  Thursday,  June  30,  1960  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arrogant  Nonsense 

E.  R.  Quesada,  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  has  become  the  target 
of  a  continuing  and  outrageous  campaign 
apparently  designed  to  force  him  out  of  the 
vital  post  he  has  held  since  Its  creation 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Latest  blast  at  the 
FAA  head  has  come  from  the  Aircraft  Own- 
ers &  Pilots  Association,  whose  official  maga- 
zine has  called  on  the  White  House  to 
"quietly  retire  Its  belligerent  general  and  re- 
place him  with  a  career  civilian."  The  sug- 
gestion Is  arrogant  nonsense. 

It  Is  nonsense  because  Lf  Mr.  Quesada  (he 
gave  up  his  mlUtery  title  when  President 
Elsenhower  drafted  him  for  the  Job)  has 
shown  any  belligerence  It  has  been  In  behalf 
of  public  safety.  All  of  the  open  and  covert 
attacks  on  the  FAA  Administrator  by  airline 
and  private  pilots  seemingly  have  been  trig- 
gered by  Issuance  of  FAA  rules  and  orders 
designed  to  make  flying  safer  for  every- 
one— including  the  plane  crews. 

Most  of  the  criticism  has  come  from  the 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  which  has  car- 
ried on  a  running  flre  of  sniping  at  Mr.  Que- 
sada. The  ALPA  attacks  have  been  directed 
at  regulations  tightening  up  on  pilot  quali- 
fications and  Inflight  Inspections  of  operat- 
ing personnel.     Among  the  protested  moves 


were  an  order  grounding  all  pilots  over  60, 
a  requirement  for  periodic  physical  examina- 
tions of  pilots  by  specially  designated  physi- 
cians and  a  rule  that  FAA  inspectors  must 
occupy  the  seat  Immediately  behind  the 
chief  pilot  of  a  Jet  airliner. 

An  experienced  pilot  himself,  Mr.  Quesada 
was  picked  for  the  FAA  post  because  of  his 
demonstrated  competence  in  the  field  of 
aviation  safety.  From  the  public  record  to 
date,  all  of  his  actions  since  taking  over  that 
Important  task  have  been  in  accord  with 
his  belief  that  the  public  interest  must  take 
precedence  over  pilot  Interest.  Any  other 
policy  by  a  public  servant  In  a  position  of 
such  grave  responsibility  would  be  Intolera- 
ble. The  President  ought  to  give  the  de- 
mands for  Mr.  Quesada's  removal  the  treat- 
ment they  deserve — consignment  to  the 
wastebasket. 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES  ON  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  INTEREST 
CHARGES  SINCE  1900 — THE  FIS- 
CAL RECORD  OP  THE  TWO  POLIT- 
ICAL PARTIES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
fiscal  record — the  facts  and  figures  on 
the  pubhc  debt  since  1900 — is  an  eye- 
opening  revelation  of  the  record  of  our 
two  major  political  parties  in  this  im- 
portant area. 

This  record  has  been  compiled  by  the 
senior  Republican  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Facts  and  Ficuhes  on  thi  Pttblic  Debt  and 
iNTiaiST  Charges  Sincs  1900 — Thk  Fiscal 
Record  or  the  Two  Political  Partixs 

(By  US.  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Dela- 
ware, senior  Republican  member,  Senate 
Finance    Committee) 

This  Is  an  analysis  of  the  fiscal  record  left 
by  the  two  political  parties  since    1900. 

Since  1900,  Republicans  have  controlled 
the  Presidency  during  32  of  the  80  fiscal 
years.  Democrats  were  In  office  during  28 
years.  However,  President  Truman  dis- 
claimed responsibility  for  events  during  the 
80th  Congress  (fiscal  years  1948  and  1949): 
In  the  following  analysis,  therefore,  those 
years  are  assigned  to  Republicans,  not  Demo- 
crats. 

In  this  analysis,  credit  is  assigned  to  the 
party  which  was  In  power  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year,  not  the  end: 

Million 
During  34  Republican  years: 

Total   budget   deficits $30,383 

Total  budget   surpluses 20,279 

Net    deficit 9,654 

During  26  Democratic  yecov: 

Total   budget  deficits 273,588 

Total   budget  surpluses 6,112 

Net    deficit 268,476 


Net  deficit,  1901-00 278.  130 

Republicans"   share,   3  5    percent   of   total; 

Democrats'  share,  96.6  percent  of  total. 

Million 

Interest  burden  In  Federal  budget  few- 
fiscal   year    1961 $9,585 

Republicans'    share     (8  5    percent    of 

total) 335 

Democrats'     share     (96.8    percent    of 

total).. __,  9_  250 
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Additional  Data:  Percent 

Interest    burden,    fiscal    year    1961,    as 
percent  of  total  Federal  budget: 

Total 12.0 

Republicans'  share 0.4 

Democrats'  share 11.6 

BiUion 

Total  cost  of  Interest  payments  on 
the  Federal  debt : 

1934-60 $124  6 

1901-33 12.7 

1901-60 111.9 

NoTX. — Total  Interest  payments,  1901-80, 
$108  billion;  estimated  Interest  payments. 
1961  alone,  $8  6  billion. 

Sources:  Annual  Reports  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  and  the  President's 
Budget.  Fiscal  Year  1961. 

Federal  budget  surpluses  and  deficits.  1901- 
60.  hased  on  which  political  party  con- 
trolled the  Presidency 

(Flfures  In  millions  of  dnllars  pxcept  where  otherwise 
indicated] 
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4.430 

43 

1.208 

223 

6,212 

30 

882 

60 

1.638 

10 

537 

31 

g-SQ 

413 

11,491 

36 

9U3 

1,309 

36,405 

136 

3.7S6 

21 

601 

565 

15.706 

9fi 

2,66S 

83 

2,309 

607 

19.384 

51 

1,423 

50 

1,63S 

30 

564 

112 

3,114 

419 

11.652 

35 

967 

17 

483 

162 

4.510 

149 

4,135 

73 

2.040 

201 

5.584 

10 

466 

06 

1.826 

<  Less  than  (500,000. 

'  *ith  Cong.:  President  Truman  disclaimed  all  respoii- 
sibiltty. 
'  Preliminary  eeUmste. 


States 

Interest  cost  in  1961  budget, 
built  up— ' 

Total 

Under 
Republi- 
cans 

Under 

Demo- 
crats 

United  States 

9,586 

3S5 

9.250 

Alabama  ... 

98 

13 

64 

43 

906 

87 

311 

68 

338 

126 

29 

24 

603 

225 

110 

96 

104 

116 

41 

181 

338 

464 

158 

3 

2 
2 

35 
3 
7 
2 
8 
4 
1 
1 

24 
8 
4 
3 
4 
4 
1 
6 

13 

16 
6 

90 

Alaska... 

11 

Arizona . 

52 

Ar^  <tnin>^ -   -  - 

42 

California 

961 

Ookirsdo  .      

S4 

CooDsctlcat 

204 

Delaware ... 

6fi 

Florida^ 

229 

Oeorgia 

Hawaii 

121 
28 

Idaho 

23 

Illinol'* _ 

Indians 

Iowa    

669 

217 
106 

Kansas    

02 

Kejitucky 

101 

Louisiana. 

Maine         . 

ill 
40 

Maryland 

176 

Massachusetts 

321 

Michigran     

438 

Minnesota _....._.... 

153 

Burden  of  the  public  debt,  by  States  accord- 
ing to  which  political  party  is  respon- 
sible— Continued 

[Figures  In  millions  of  dollars  except  where  otherwise 
Indlcatsd] 


SUtes 


Interest  cost  in  1961  budget, 

built  up— 


Total 

Under 

RapubU- 

cans 

Under 
Demo- 
crats 

klisriasippL.. 

43 

221 
30 
SB 

10 
31 

410 

$5 

1.300 

136 
21 

661 
95 
82 

602 
61 
68 
70 

111 

416 
34 
17 

161 

148 
78 

199 
1« 
65 

2 

8 

14 

45 

30 
3 
3 

24 
2 
3 

15 

1Z 

Missour 

214 

Montana 

29 

Nebraska. 

SO 

Nevada        

18 

New  Hampehire.. 

3U 

New  Jersey          

396 

New  Mexico 

34 

New  York 

1,254 

North  Caroltna 

130 

North  Dakota 

30 

Ohio 

641 

nk|llh.^TnK 

92 

Oregoa 

80 

PfinT>«vl\r«n(» 

668 

Rhode  Island 

49 

Pniith  rnmllnft 

SO 

South  Dakota 

19 

T^nriMmo 

107 

Texas  

401 

t't*h 

33 

VwTnont 

17 

Virginia. 

165 

W  ash  Incton . 

143 

W«l  Virginia 

70 

Wlsoonsln 

193 

Wyoming  .   

16 

Disuict  of  C^umbla 

OS 

C-ob.  2  and  3  do  not  always  total  col.  1,  due  to  round- 
ing. 
>  Less  than  $500,000. 


ST.^TE^rF:NT    by    sen.ator    pul- 

BRIGH^I    ON   OPPOSITION   TO  THE 

A.Vr ARCTIC    ITLFATY 

Mr,  FTTallRlGHT  ^!:  Prf  ,^;dcr.t.  my 
attention  has  ju.st  bet:.  cal..a  lo  a  tele- 
gram sent  by  the  Senate:  frcm  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  En^.le^  and  the  S(-na;o:-  f-  en: 
Alaska  [Mr.  GF.rENi.NGj  u>  ce'ia,.;:  l-I  (  .: 
coUeagrues.  notif.v:np  thcni  of  a  meeting 
in  the  latter?  r^,:,  :.  :>!  :.G:ty  ;a.st.  The 
telegram  str(  :.Ki.^  *  i;3>  -v .;  :  u;.f:.  ation  of 
the  Antarctic  T:  L-aiy.  i;  ci.  ::;<». n^d  alle- 
gations about  t:;{-;xi,'^ec  .•-!.-: ba;Ks  tor  the 
United  States  \vh;c;-i  \Vi:.n:d  f^ou  f;om 
having  the  treaty  come  into  io-ic  Had 
these  allegations  been  bro:;^ht  to  my 
notice  at  an  earlier  date,  I  would  have 
immediately  reacted  by  inserting  a  re- 
buttal in  the  Record.  Fortunately.  I  still 
have  the  opportunity  to  point  out  the 
sweeping  stat.-ment.s  of  an  erroneous 
niiture  conta::.!-c  .n  the  telegram. 

Let  me  n':otp  fiom  the  telegram,  as 
follows: 

We  strongly  oppose  ratification  of  this 
treaty  at  this  time  because : 

(1)  By  ratification.  United  States  would 
be  giving  up  right  to  claim  substantial  por- 
tions of  Antarctica,  would  be  conceding  va- 
lidity of  claims  of  other  nations,  and  would 
be  putting  seal  of  approval  on  Soviet 
presence  there. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  more  in  rebut- 
tal is  required  than  the  reading  of 
article  IV  of  the  treaty,  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    IV 

1.  Nothing  contained  In  the  present  treaty 
shall  be  Interpreted  as : 

(a)  a  renunciation  by  any  contracting 
party  of  previously  asserted  rights  of  or 
claims  to  territorial  sovereignty  in  Antarc- 
tica; 

(b)  a  renunciation  or  diminution  by  any 
contracting  party  of  any  basis  of  claim  to 
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territorial  sovereignty  In  Antarctica  which  It 
may  have  whether  as  a  result  of  Its  activities 
or  those  of  its  nationals  In  Antarctica,  or 
otherwise; 

(c)  prejudicing  the  position  of  any  con- 
tracting party  as  regards  its  recognition  or 
nonrecognltlon  of  any  other  State's  rights  of 
or  claim  or  basis  of  claim  to  territorial 
sovereignty  In  Antarctica. 

2.  No  acta  or  acUvltles  taking  place  while 
the  present  treaty  Is  In  force  shall  constitute 
a  basis  for  asserting,  supjxirtlng.  or  denying 
a  claim  to  territorial  sovereignty  In  Antarc- 
tica or  create  any  rights  of  sovereignty  In 
Antarctica.  No  new  claim,  or  enlargement 
of  an  existing  claim,  to  territorial  sovereignty 
In  Antarctica  shall  be  asserted  while  the  pres- 
ent treaty  Is  in  force. 

The  only  basis  for  diluting  the  con- 
clasive  character  of  article  IV  is  to  claim 
that  the  language  does  not  mean  what  it 
states  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  seen 
a  more  forceful  and  conclusive  expres- 
sion of  intentions  m  any  treaty.  If  this 
does  not  mean  what  it  says,  then  human 
beings  and  nations  cannot  communicate 
with  each  other. 

Something  more  needs  to  be  said  about 
the  charge  that  we  are  approving  the 
Soviet  presence  m  Antarctica.  The 
treaty  has  been  signed  by  12  countries, 
but  It  will  be  open  to  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  all  countries  unanimously  in- 
vited to  accede.  This  means  what  is 
tinje  right  now — that  no  one  country  or 
group  of  countries  has  the  legal  right  to 
prevent  any  nation  from  gaining  access 
to  Antarctica.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  approval,  but  purely  one  of  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  the  U  S  S  R.  is  already 
on  the  continent 

I  will  now  quote  from  the  telegram  the 
other  reasons  for  opposition  urged  upon 
my  colleagues : 

(2)  By  a^eelng  to  mutvial  inspection  and 
dLsannamen:  wrlth  Soviet  Union  of  bases  on 
An'^wc'lca.  we  are  putting  ourselves  at  mercy 
of  Russian  satellites  and  Red  China  which 
are  not  signatories  to  treaty.  Russian  an4 
United  States  scientific  bases  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Inspection  but  any  bases  put  on 
Antarctica  by  Red  China  and  Russian  satel- 
lites would  not  be  srubject  to  inspection  and 
would  not  necessarily  be  used  for  peaceful. 
scientific  pursuits- 

The  most  notable  fact  about  this  gen- 
eral arg-ument  is  that,  in  the  absence  of 
a  treaty,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
prevent  Communist  China,  the  Soviet 
satellites,  or  any  other  country  from  set- 
ting foot  on  antarctic  territory  when- 
ever or  wherever  desired.  With  the 
treaty  m  force  on  the  other  hand,  while 
there  is  no  complete  assurance  that  a 
nation  not  willing  to  accede  to  the  treaty 
would  be  unable  to  establish  itself  in 
Antarctica  there  are  several  provisions 
bearing'  upon  this  problem. 
First,  article  X  provides  that: 
Each  of  the  contracting  parties  undertakes 
to  exert  appropriate  ffforts,  consistent  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
end  that  no  one  engages  in  any  activity  in 
Antarctica  contrary  to  the  principles  or  pur- 
poses of  the  present  treaty. 

This  means  that  it  would  be  incum- 
bent upon  the  Soviet  Union,  equally  with 
the  United  States  and  other  free  world 
countries,  to  prevent  unauthorized  ac- 
tivity on  the  continent. 


A  second  point  is  that  because  of  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  physical  access  to 
Antarctica,  only  a  nation  with  consider- 
able experience  and  materiel  would  be 
interested  in  establishing  itself  on  the 
continent.  In  this  connection,  I  might 
point  out  that  while  the  Soviet  Union 
turned  over  one  of  its  antarctic  scientific 
stations  to  Poland  some  time  back,  the 
Poles  did  not  maintain  it.  and  actually 
removed  themselves  from  the  area.  An- 
other point  is  that  with  the  complete 
unilateral  right  of  inspection  in  the  en- 
tire treaty  area,  and  especially  the  right 
of  aerial  overflight,  there  is  virtually  no 
possibility  that  any  pursuits  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  could  be  car- 
ried out. 

Finally,  since  any  benefits  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  gain  from  the  con-. 
tinent  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
presumably  would  be  made  known  to 
other  members  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc, 
there  seems  very  Uttle  reason  for  such 
other  members  to  wish  to  go  to  the  great 
expense  of  participating  in  Antarctica 
activity  on  an  individual  basis. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  each  of  these 
points  made  in  the  telegram  Is  conclu- 
sively rebutted  by  a  reading  of  the 
treaty  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearing  record.  I  am  completely 
at  a  loss  for  an  explanation  of  the  er- 
roneous data  which  have  been  circulated 
among  Members  of  this  body.  Most  in- 
explicable is  the  closing  phrase  In  the 
telegram,  which  urges,  as  an  alternative, 
voting  "for  recommittal  until  these 
questions  are  satisfactorily  resolved." 
How  could  we  resolve  these  questions, 
when  they  were  not  directed  to  the  com- 
mittee, by  sending  a  copy  of  the  telegram 
to  the  committee  chairman? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  following  my  remarks,  a  copy  of 
the  telegram  which  was  sent  by  the  Sen- 
ators named. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Becau.se  Antarctic  Treaty  ratification 
scheduled  for  action  Monday,  meeting  has 
been  moved  up  and  will  be  held  Monday  at 
9:45  a.m.  in  Senator  GRueNiNc's  office. 

We  strongly  oppose  ratification  of  this 
treaty  at  this  time  because: 

(1)  By  ratification.  United  States  would  be 
giving  up  right  to  claim  substantial  por- 
tions of  Antarctica,  would  be  conceding 
validity  of  claims  of  other  nations,  and 
would  be  putting  seal  of  approval  on  Soviet 
presence  there. 

(2)  By  agreeing  to  mutual  Inspection  and 
disarmament  with  Soviet  Union  of  bases  on 
Antarctica,  we  are  putting  ourselves  at  mercy 
of  Russian  satellites  and  Red  China  which 
are  not  signatories  to  treaty.  Russian  and 
United  States  scientific  bases  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Inspection  but  any  bases  put  on 
Antarctica  by  Red  China  and  Russian  satel- 
lites would  not  be  subject  to  Inspection  and 
would  not  necessarily  be  used  for  peaceful, 
scientific  pursuits. 

Urge  you  to  attend  meeting  and.  In  any 
event,  to  vote  against  ratification  of  treaty 
or  for  recommittal  unUl  these  questions  are 
satisfactorily  rwolved. 
4  Claib  Enguc, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Ernest  Grukning. 

V  S  Senator. 


PASSPORT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
reported  to  the  Senate.  S.  2652.  The  re- 
port number  is  1811.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  S.  2652  deals  with 
the  subject  of  ptissports. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  before 
the  Senate  several  bills  which  deal,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  with  the  subject  of  pass- 
ports. The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  four  passport  bills  pending  be- 
fore it.  S.  806,  introduced  by  Senators 
Ht  MPHREY  and  Morse  and  others,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  grounds  for  denial  of 
passports  to  individuals  and  with  the  im- 
position of  bans  on  travel  to  certain 
areas.  S.  2315.  introduced  by  Senator 
Wiley,  deals  primarily  with  the  denial  of 
passports  to  "supporters  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement,"  but  it 
contains  also  procedures  for  the  issuance 
of  passports  and  the  review  thereof. 
S.  2287,  my  own  bill,  is  a  comprehensive 
revision  of  all  existing  passport  law. 
H  R.  9069.  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  9.  1959. 
is  also  pending  before  the  committee 
It  deals  with  the  questions  of  issuing 
passports  to  supF>orters  of  communism 
and  of  general  geographic  limitations  on 
travel  of  Americans  abroad. 

Other  passport  bills  are  pending  In 
two  other  com.mittees.  S.  1303.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Eastland,  is  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee;  and  S.  2095. 
introduced  by  Senator  Mcndt,  is  pending 
in  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  the  subject 
of  passE>ort  legislation  is  quite  contro- 
versial. The  extensive  hearings  which 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
held  each  year  for  the  past  3  years  bear 
this  out.  I  shall  not,  however,  discuss 
today  the  merits  of  passport  questions. 

In  the  closing  hours  before  the  Senate 
recesses,  I  wish  to  speak  on  a  procedural 
point.  I  desire  to  assert  once  again  the 
primary  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  over  passport  legis- 
lation. The  standing  rules  of  the  Senate 
provide  that  there  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  all 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  the 
following  subjects: 

1  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally. 

4.  Protection  of  American  citizens  abroad 
and  expatriation. 

9.  Measures  relating  to  the  diplomatic 
service. 

11.  Measures  to  foster  commercial  Inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  and  to  safeguard 
American  business  Interests  abroad. 

Passports  are  Issued  to  American  citi- 
zens by  the  Department  of  State.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Department  of 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  expressed  this 
position  by  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
two  committees,  other  than  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  which  have  pass- 
port bills  before  them.  With  respect  to 
S.  2652  in  particular,  I  notified  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  by  let- 
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ter  dated  September  12,  1959.  that  in  my 
opinion  S.  2652  dealt  primarily  with  the 
subject  of  passr>orts  and  that  such  pro- 
visions were  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  insert 
the  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

September  12,  1959. 
The  Honorable  James  O.  Eastland. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sinator:  I  refer  to  my  letter  to  you 
dated  May  2.  196©.  In  which  I  asked,  regard- 
ing S.  1303.  dealing  with  the  Issuance  of 
passports,  whether  you  continued  to  adhere 
to  the  view  which  you  expressed  In  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  10,  1958:  namely,  "1  think  the 
Jurisdiction  over  this  subject  properly  rests 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations." 
Since  no  reply  has  been  received.  I  should 
like  to  renew  my  request  for  your  views  on 
the  desirability  of  having  8.  1303  rereferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  15-page  bill.  8.  2662, 
Introduced  by  Senators  Dodd  and  Keating 
on  September  7,  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  CotnmltU^e  on  the  Judiciary,  consists, 
except  for  the  first  46  lines  thereof,  entirely 
of  provisions  which  would  make  changes  In 
laws  relating  to  passports.  Such  provisions, 
It  seems  to  me,  are  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

With  kind  p>er8onal  regards. 
Very  tnily  yours, 

J     W.    FUI-BRICHT. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  FLTJBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  remarks  today  is  to  notify 
the  Senate  that  if  S.  2652  is  laid  before 
the  Senate  I  intend  to  move  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  fc>r  the  consideration  of  the 
provisions  dealing  with  passports  which 
the  bill  contains. 


AMENDMErrr  OF  UNIFORM  NAR- 
COTICS DRUG  ACT  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1887. 
House  bill  1 2584. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chie!  Clerk.     A  bill  '  H.R,  12584 ) 
to  amend   the  Uniform  Narcotic  Drug 
Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  statement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  which  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  BeallI  Is  vitally  interested. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the 
Uniform  Narcotic  Drug  Act  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  deleting  from  exempt  prepa- 
rations those  containing  not  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  a  grain  of  dlhydrocodelnone  or  any 
of    its   salts,    and    places    such    preparations 


within  the  scope  of  the  act  so  as  to  require 
that  they  be  dispensed  or  sold  at  retail  only 
on  prescription. 

Section  10  of  the  Uniform  Narcotic  Drug 
Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  amended, 
exempts  from  the  provisions  of  that  act  the 
prescribing,  administering,  dispensing,  or 
selling  at  retail  of  "any  medicinal  prepara- 
tion that  contains  in  one  fluid  ounce  or,  if 
a  solid  or  semisolid  preparation.  In  one 
avolrdupxjls  ounce  ( 1 )  not  more  than  two 
grains  of  opium,  (2)  not  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine  or  any  of 
Its  salts,  (3)  not  more  than  one  grain  of 
codeine  or  of  any  of  its  salts,  (4)  not  more 
than  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  heroin  or  any 
of  Its  salts,  (5)  not  more  than  one-sixth  of 
a  grain  of  dlhydrocodelnone  or  any  of  Its 
snlte." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  accomplished 
by  deleting  clause  6  from  existing  law  as 
set  forth  above. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  It  has  received 
widespread  reports  that  certain  cough  prepa- 
rations containing  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of 
dlhydrocodelnone  to  the  ounce  are  being 
used  abusively  by  numerous  persons  in  the 
lower  age  groups,  and  that  In  the  past  few 
months  several  States,  by  regulation,  have 
removed  such  preparations  from  the  exempt 
category. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  committee  on  an  identical  pro- 
posal (S.  3615)  states,  in  part: 

"Under  Public  Law  86-429,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1961,  authority  has  been  granted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate to  specify  the  preparations  which  shall 
be  permitted  in  the  exempt  preparations 
category,  and  it  is  Intended  to  eliminate 
those  preparations  containing  dlhydro- 
codelnone. The  enactment  of  S.  3615  would 
thus  make  the  treatment  of  these  prepara- 
tions xinder  the  District  of  Columbia  stat- 
utes consistent  with  the  action  contemplated 
under  Federal  law.  Accordingly,  the  De- 
partment recommends  adoption  of  S.  3615." 

The  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

This  bill  win  not  Involve  any  additional 
expenditure  of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12584  >  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PUBLIC    LAND    WITHDRAWALS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1739, 
Senate  bill  2587. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2587)  to 
require  an  act  of  Congress  for  public  land 
withdrawals  in  excess  of  5,000  acres  in 
the  aggregate  for  any  project  or  facility 
of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  moijon  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  prc<-eeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAHTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  to  S.  2587,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  wil.  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  on 
page  2.  line  7,  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment", to  insert  a  colon  and  'and  by 
striking  out  the  words  in  the  Territories 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii'  in  the  main  para- 
graph thereof,  the  words  "the  Territories 
of  in  the  first  proviso  thereof,  and  'the 
Territory'  in  the  third  proviso  thereof." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
p>osed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2587)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  tim€',  and  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


TRADE    .ADJUSTMENT    ACT    OF    1960 

Mr.  HirMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota llAr.  McCarthy!  and  myself,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  entitled  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act 
of  1960  which  would  provide  assistance 
to  those  individuals,  companies,  and 
commtmi'Jes  suffering  serious  injury  or 
threatened  with  serious  injury  due  to 
increased  imports  which  result  from  this 
country's  trade  policy. 

The  difficulties  caused  by  increased 
competition  from  imported  products  face 
many  workers,  businessmen,  and  com- 
munities in  this  country,  and  present  a 
growing  problem  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  must 
meet.  It  is  only  fitting  that  those  in- 
dividuals companies,  and  communities 
who  suffer  injur>'  as  a  result  of  our  na- 
tional trade  policy  should  be  assisted 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  their  ow  n 
efforts  to  solve  these  problems. 

I  have  always  believed  in  and  sup- 
ported a  reciprocal  trade  program  as 
being  in  the  best  mterest  of  our  coun- 
try and  a  sound  foreign  policy.  We  can- 
not ignore,  however,  those  workers  and 
industries  adversely  affected  by  increas- 
ing imports.  Means  must  be  found  to 
aid  unemployed  workers  and  stricken 
industries  when  they  are  found  to  be 
suffering  from  imports.  This  bill  is  in- 
troduced with  such  a  purpose  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  direct 
the  attention  of  this  body  to  an  Industry 
which  plays  a  prominent  role  in  my 
State  of  Minnesota  and  which  has  been 
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affected  adversely  by   growing  imports. 
I  speak  of  the  iron  ore  industry. 

In  March  of  1959.  at  the  request  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  U.S. 
1  .\r:ff  C' nimission  i.ssued  a  report  on  the 
cur:;pf :.t:ve  position  of  domestic  ore 
compared  to  imported  ore.  As  a  result 
of  its  study  the  Tariff  Commission 
found  that  whereas  in  1947  imports  were 
only  5.1  percent  of  the  ore  consumed  in 
this  country.  10  years  later,  in  1957,  im- 
ports made  up  26  percent  of  the  iron  ore 
consumed  by  this  country.  The  latest 
figures  show  that  this  trend  has  quick- 
ened. Last  year,  1959,  imports  accounted 
for  almost  40  percent  of  all  the  iron  ore 
corLSumed  by  this  country.  By  1980,  ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  cited  in  the  Tariff 
Commission  report,  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  our  iron  ore  needs  will  be  met  by 
imports;  domestic  production,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  estimated  to  decline  from 
the  level  reached  in  1957,  108.1  million 
long  tons,  to  98  million  long  tons  in 
1980. 

Actual  figures  show  that  the  produc- 
tion of  Minnesota  iron  ore  declined  from 
61  milUon  tons  in  1957  to  only  27  >  2  mil- 
lion tons  in  1959.  My  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  Senator  McCarthy,  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  the  deepening  crisis 
of  the  domestic  iron  ore  industry  in 
Minnesota  and  this  week,  on  June  28. 
the  Finance  Committee  approved  a  reso- 
lution ordering  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  initiate  an  "escape  clause"  investiga- 
tion pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Act. 

The  Tariff  Commission  in  its  1959 
study  uncovered  many  facts,  but  it  did 
not  reach  any  conclusion  whether  or  not 
iron  ore  imports  were  hurting  the  do- 
mestic industry,  nor  did  it  recommend 
any  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Grovemment.  The  resolution  approved 
this  week  by  the  Finance  Committee  di- 
rects the  Tariff  Commission  to  deter- 
mine within  6  months  what  the  impact 
of  iron  ore  imports  is,  and  to  recom- 
mend in  case  of  serious  injury  that  the 
President  invoke  the  escape  clause,  or 
that  he  withdraw  or  modify  our  inter- 
national agreements  allowing  free  im- 
portation of  iron  ore.  If  the  President 
takes  no  action  upon  a  positive  finding 
by  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion must  report  its  findings  directly  to 
the  Congress,  which  retains  the  residual 
power  to  implement  the  Commissions 
recommendations  regardless  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  President. 

I  applaud  this  action  by  the  Finance 
Committee  which  will  enable  us  for  the 
first  time  to  make  an  accurate  evaluation 
as  to  the  impact  of  imports  upon  the 
domestic  iron  ore  industry.  Until  noW  ' 
it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary information,  but  under  escape 
clause  procedure  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  the  power  to  subpena  all  the  perti- 
nent facts.  When  we  know  these  facts, 
we  will  be  able  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  problems  of  our  iron  ore  in- 
dustry. 

The  facts  presently  available,  however, 
allow  us  at  least  to  define  the  problems 
of  this  great  industry,  even  if  they  are 
insufficient  to  enable  us  to  solve  them 
adequately.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  once 
large    reserves    of    high    grade    dii'ect- 


shipment  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion are  dwindling.  However,  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  commer- 
cial development  of  a  low  grade  iron 
ore  called  taconite  which  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  northern  Minnesota. 
Thanks  to  the  pioneering  work  of  Dr. 
E.  W.  Davis,  formerly  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  it  is  now  commercially 
feasible  to  convert  taconite  into  high 
grade  iron  ore. 

The  Erie  Mining  Co..  and  the  Reserve 
Mining  Co.,  have  Invested  over  a  half 
billion  dollars  in  the  construction  of 
taconite-processing  facilities.  Recently 
the  Reserve  Mining  Co.  announced  a 
$100  million  expansion  of  its  taconite 
plant  at  Silver  Bay.  Minn.  These  opera- 
tions have  proved  that  taconite  can  be 
tailor  made  for  specific  types  of  steel 
processing,  and  have  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  taconite  in- 
dustry' in  Minnesota  to  supply  the  steel 
mills  with  perhaps  30  million  tons  of 
taconite  agglomerate  each  year. 

However,  much  more  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  commercial  development  of 
taconite  in  Minnesota.  Only  a  start  has 
really  been  made  to  date.  The  facts  are 
that  the  major  producers  of  high-grade 
ore  in  Minnesota  appear  to  be  more 
interested  in  developing  ore  fields  in 
foreign  lands  than  in  installing  com- 
mercial scale  taconite  facilities  here  at 
home.  This,  of  course,  is  their  privilege; 
they  have  every  right  to  do  so.  But 
I  do  say  that  when  this  results  in  the 
economic  distress  and  human  suffering 
which  I  have  seen  firsthand  on  the  iron 
range  of  Minnesota,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  develop  programs  of  assistance — 
including  the  development  of  the  tacon- 
ite industry  here  in  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  heavy  unem- 
ployment on  the  iron  range,  the  difBcul- 
ties  of  local  businessmen,  and  the 
dilemmas  of  the  communities  themselves 
£is  a  result  of  the  decline  in  ore  produc- 
tion. This  is  a  human  problem — not 
an  abstract  economic  issue.  The  distress 
of  these  fine  people  of  Minnesota's  iron 
range  country  is  not  of  their  own  doing. 
Nor  is  it  just  a  local  problem  which  can 
be  dealt  with  at  the  local  level. 

Production  of  ore  in  Minnesota  is  de- 
pendent on  external  factors  such  as  the 
level  of  steel  production  in  the  Nation 
and  the  level  of  foreign  ore  imports. 

The  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
offer  a  program  to  aid  the  unemployed 
workers  of  the  area — to  help  them  in 
retraining  programs  so  that  their  abili- 
ties may  be  fully  utilized.  We  must 
offer  encouragement  to  business  devel- 
opment in  the  area.  We  must  assist  the 
communities  which  find  themselves  in 
serious  trouble  due  to  rising  unemploy- 
ment, business  declines  and  less  tax 
revenue. 

It  is  with  these  objectives  in  mind 
that  Senator  McCarthy  and  I  are  offer- 
ing this  Trade  Adjustment  Act.  It  has 
been  carefully  designed  and  drafted 
with  the  objective  in  mind  of  helping  in- 
dividuals, communities,  and  industries, 
which  have  suffered  economic  injury  due 
to  our  reciprocal  trade  program  and  the 
resulting  increase  in  imports.  Repre- 
sentative John  Blatnik.  the  distin- 
guished, respected  and  dedicated  Con- 


gressman from  Minnesota's  iron  range 
is  today  introducing  this  same  bill  in  the 
House. 

This  bill  provides  that  when  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  an  escape  clause  investi- 
gation makes  a  finding  of  Injury  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  may 
make  adjustments  in  the  rates  of  duty 
or  lmF>ose  quotas  as  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent or  remedy  serious  injury  to  the 
particular  domestic  industry  involved, 
or  the  President  may  Instead  Invoke 
the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Act  which  we  are  offering  here  today. 

If  the  President  invokes  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Act.  workers  in  the  area  ad- 
versely affected  by  imports  would  have 
made  available  to  them  supplementary 
unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
earlier  retirement  under  social  security, 
retraining  for  new  job  opportunities,  sind 
transportation  to  new  areas  of  employ- 
ment. 

Industrial  firms  would  be  granted  ac- 
cess to  loans,  technical  information,  and 
the  privilege  of  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  development  of 
new  or  different  lines  of  production. 

To  communities  or  to  community  in- 
dustrial development  corporations  it 
would  make  available  loans,  technical 
information,  and  market  research. 

The  summary  of  this  bill  as  prepared 
by   the  Library  of  Congress   Is  as  fol- 
lows : 
An.\ltsis  or  TXAOE  Aojustuent  Act  or  19flO 

1.  Authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  special 
board  to  be  known  a«  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Board  consisting  of  five  ofBcers  and  employ- 
eea  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  win  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation to  their  normal  salaries  aa  Gov- 
ernment employees.  Permits  the  Board  to 
conduct  hearings,  to  seciue  Lniormatlon, 
BUbpena  witnesses,  and  to  provide  assistance 
to  communities.  Industries,  business  enter- 
prises, and  individuals  in  order  to  facUlUte 
adjustments  made  necessary  by  the  trade 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Permits  the  President  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission under  the  mechanisms  of  the  escape 
clause,  etc  .  and  to  Invoke  this  Act  after 
which  the  Board  shall  receive  applications 
from  communltle.s.  Industrial  development 
corporations,  business  enterprises,  employ- 
ees, or  organizations,  representing  employees 
for  certificates  of  ellglbUlty.  The  Board 
shall  Issue  such  certificates  to  parties  en- 
gaged In  the  production  of  articles  Identical 
to  or  competitive  with  the  articles  found  to 
need  tariff  adjustment  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

3.  Directs  the  Board  In  determining  eligi- 
bility to  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
employees  and  business  enterprises  or  com- 
munities are  affected  by  the  Injury  suffered 
by  the  domestic  Industry  and  whether  com- 
munities, business  enterprises,  and  Indus- 
trial development  corporations  have  devel- 
oped satisfactory   programs  for  adjustment. 

4  Permits  loans  for  economic  adjustment 
purposes  under  the  Small  Business  Act  with- 
out the  usual  limitations  on  the  amount  to 
be  loaned. 

5.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  States  whereby 
supplementary  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  may  be  paid  to  Individuals  eligible 
for  the  benefits  of  this  Act.  Such  payments 
would  be  equal  to  66  V,  percent  of  his  average 
weekly  earnings  to  extend  for  a  period  of  62 
weeks. 

6.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pro- 
vide sulUble  vocaUonal  rehabilitation  train- 
ing for  unemployed  Individuals  and  author- 
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Izes  him  to  certify  older  workers  to  be  un- 
employed as  a  result  of  the  International 
trade  policy  of  the  United  States  and  amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  Individuals 
to  retire  at  age  60. 

7.  Permits  eligible  business  enterprises  and 
communities  to  take  advantage  of  the  ac- 
celerated amortization  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  President,  we  realize  that  action 
on  this  bill  is  not  likely  in  this  session  of 
the  Congreiis.  But  we  are  hopeful  that 
this  legislation  will  be  carefully  studied 
and  considered  and  that  when  the  new- 
Congress  convenes  in  January  action  will 
be  taken  on  this  proposal. 

This  Trade  Adjustment  Act  is  an  at- 
tempt to  deal  realistically  with  a  problem 
of  growing  importance — namely,  how  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  and  distress  of 
workers,  industries,  and  communities  ad- 
versely aff(K:ted  by  mounting  imports. 
This  is  a  problem  we  must  face  up  to. 
It  is  not  going  to  go  away  by  wishful 
thinking.  The  Federal  Government  has 
an  obligation  in  this  area.  This  is  our 
purpose  here  today  in  offering  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  of 
1960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3803  ' .  entitled  "The  Trade 
Adjustment  Act  of  1960. "  introduced  by 
Mr.  Humphrey  <for  himself  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Clexlan)  .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT REPORTING  AND  DISCLO- 
SURE ACT  AI^D  THE  NATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
when  Congress  passed  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disciosuie  Act  of 
1959  I  voted  for  it.  but  I  did  so  with  reser- 
vations and  serious  concern  as  to  some 
of  its  features. 

Having  been  a  cosponsor  of  the  orig- 
inal labor-man:igement  reform  bill,  S. 
1555,  I  was  disheartened  at  the  amend- 
ments which  were  added  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  It  was  my 
judgment  that  these  amendments  did 
nothing  to  eliminate  corrupt  practices  in 
the  labor -management  relations  field, 
but  only  imposed  on  unions  regulations 
to  impede  t  »eir  legitimate  operations. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  believe  in  legislation  to  eliminate 
corrupt  practices  in  the  labor-manage- 
ment field.  That  is  why  I  cosponsored 
S.  1555  last  year.  This  view  on  the  need 
for  remedial  legislation  was  shared,  it 
should  be  noted,  by  the  AFL-CIO.  I 
might  add  that  the  AFL-CIO  in  support- 
ing the  original  refonn  legislation  of- 
fered by  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  myself,  and 
others  demonstrated  its  continued  devo- 
tion to  the  public  interest.  The  AFL- 
CIO  advocated  this  legislation  designed 
to  remove  from  the  labor  movement 
those  who  betrayed  their  trust  to  work- 
ing men  and  women.  The  House  of  La- 
bor is  to  be  commended  for  such  a  far- 
sighted  and  statesmanUke  approach.  I 
only  wish  that  certain  employer  organi- 


zations had  exhibited  a  similar  willing- 
ness to  see  employers  and  middlemen 
covered  by  this  legislation 

Today,  Mr.  President.  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  number  of  amendment.s  to  remove 
what  I  consider  to  be  some  of  the  more 
basic  inequities  in  the  law  passed  last 
year.  I  have  given  considerable  time 
aad  study  to  these  amendments.  I 
have  consulted  with  a  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  labor-management  field  to 
determine  what  provisions  of  the  1959 
act  appear  to  be  working  the  gravest 
hardship  on  the  American  labor  move- 
ment and  are  impeding  its  legitimate 
objectives  of  organizing  the  unorganized 
and  acting  as  a  spokesman  for  working 
people  The  amendments  which  I  offer 
today  have  been  carefully  considered. 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  they  in 
no  way  weaken  the  antiracketeering 
provisions  of  the  present  law.  Their 
sole  purpose  and  intent  is  to  remove  in- 
equities in  the  law  which  work  an  unjust 
hardship  and  burden  on  unions. 

I  offer  these  amendments  at  thLs  late 
date  in  the  session,  not  with  the  expec- 
tation that  they  will  be  acted  upon  this 
year,  but  rather  so  that  they  may  be 
studied  between  now  and  the  convening 
of  the  87th  Congress  at  which  time  I 
am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  improving  the 
present  law.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
not  wedded  to  the  specific  language  of 
these  amendments.  I  will  welcome  sug- 
gestions, recommendations  and,  yes, 
even  criticisms.  In  presenting  these 
amendments  I  hope  to  direct  attention 
at  some  of  the  more  fundamental  in- 
equities in  the  act. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize  what 
the  amendments  I  am  proposing  would 
do. 

The  fij-st  amendment  would  give  the 
SecretaiT  of  Labor  authority  to  exempt 
small  unions,  those  with  less  than  200 
members  and  less  than  $20,000  m  aiuiual 
receipts,  from  having  to  make  annual 
financial  reports  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  at- 
tainment of  the  act.  This  exemption 
for  small  unions  was  contained  in  S.  1555. 
as  it  passed  the  Senate  last  year. 

My  second  amendment  would  permit 
union  officers  and  employees  who  handle 
union  funds  to  be  covered  by  blanket 
bonds  as  well  as  individual  or  schedule 
in  form  as  the  present  act  provides.  It 
would  also  remove  the  requirement  that 
surety  companies  authorized  to  provide 
such  bonds  must  hold  grant  of  authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
an  acceptable  surety  on  Federal  bonds. 
I  have  been  informed  that  this  require- 
ment actually  prevents  some  of  the  most 
prominent  surety  companies  from  acting 
as  surety  under  the  act,  as  they  do  not 
ever  act  as  surety  on  Federal  bonds. 

The  third  amendment  would  delete 
th^  provision  of  the  act  which  provides 
that  nothing  in  the  act,  except  as  ex- 
plicitly provided  to  the  contraiT.  shall 
reduce  or  limit  the  responsibiUties  of 
unions  or  their  officers  under  the  laws 
of  any  State.  Many  students  of  labor 
law  feel  that  this  clause  will  result  in 
serious  confusion  and  legal  redtape.  If 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  legis- 
late in  this  area  it  is  desirable  that  there 
be  uniformity  of  law. 


The  fourth  amendment  would  amend 
the  no-man's  land  section  of  the  act  so 
a.s  to  priDvide  that  when  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  declines  to  assert 
jurisdiction  in  a  labor  dispute  over  which 
it  has  jurisdiction  any  State  or  terri- 
torial agency  which  exercises  jurisdiction 
shall  apply  and  be  governed  by  Federal 
law  and  .-egulations.  This  was  provided 
when  the  bill  first  passed  the  Senate  last 
year.  However,  the  House  in  adopting 
the  substitute  Landrum-Griffln  bill  did 
not  specify  that  Federal  law  should 
apply. 

Amendment  No.  5  would  amend  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  so  as  to  permit  publicity,  including 
picketing:,  for  the  purpose  of  truthfully 
advising  the  public  that  a  product  pro- 
duced by  an  employer  with  whom  the 
union  has  a  primary  dispute  is  being 
distributed  by  another  employer,  and 
also  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  such 
publicity  as  were  added  in  the  House. 

This  amendment  would  also  amend 
that  same  section  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  permit  picketing 
at  consti-uction  sites  without  regard  to 
the  effect  upon  neutral  or  secondary  em- 
ployers or  the  employees  of  neutral  em- 
ployers working  on  the  same  construc- 
tion project.  This  amendment  is  similar 
to  the  situs  picketing  bill  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  Subcomittee 
on  Labor. 

The  sixth  amendment  changes  that 
section  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
r>orting  and  Disclosure  Act  which  deals 
with  recognition,  organizational  and 
consumer  picketing  so  as  to  have  it  read 
as  provided  in  S.  1555  as  it  passed  the 
Senate.  My  amendment  would  permit 
recognition  or  organization  picketing  to 
take  place  9  months,  rather  than  12 
months,  after  a  valid  representation 
election  has  been  conducted,  and  it 
would  delete  the  prohibition  on  such 
picketing  where  a  petition  for  an  elec- 
tion has  not  been  filed  within  30  days 
from  the  commencement  of  such  picket- 
ing. This  amendment  would  also  delete 
the  restrictions  contained  in  the  act  on 
publicity — including  picketing — for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  public  that  an 
employer  is  nonunion. 

The  seventh  and  final  amendment 
would  limit  the  prohibition  on  hot  cargo 
agreements  to  common  carriers  subject 
to  part  n  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  This  is  the  way  the  bill  read  as 
originally  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year, 
but  the  House  extended  the  ban  to  cover 
all  industries — although  there  was  little 
if  any  evidence  brought  out  during  the 
course  of  the  extensive  hearings  that  hot 
cargo  contracts  were  a  problem  outside 
of  the  trucking  industry. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  months  ahead, 
before  the  87th  Congress  meets  in  Jan- 
uary of  next  year.  I  hope  that  serious 
study  and  thought  will  be  given  to  the 
proposals  I  have  offered  here  today.  As 
I  said  earlier,  I  am  not  taking  a  dogmatic 
position  on  this  matter.  I  do  not  say 
that  these  amendments  are  the  perfect 
answer,  or  that  they  correct  all  that  is 
wrong  in  the  present  law.  But  I  am 
convinced  Hfrom  the  correspondence  I 
have  received  and  the  talkie  I  have  had 
with  people  in  the  labor  movement  that 
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there  are  serious  Inequities  in  the  legis- 
lation Congress  passed  last  year  which 
should  be  removed.  The  amendments  I 
am  offenne:  deal  with  some  of  these  basic 
inequities . 

Th-v  A  :'.;!  in  no  way  make  it  easier 
for  ;a.ck.:e-:o  to  operate  in  the  labor- 
management  field,  but  they  would  re- 
move needless  and  indeed  harmful  re- 
strictions on  the  operations  of  our  great 
American  free  trade  union  movement. 
It  is  with  this  view  in  mind  that  I  have 
spent  this  time  in  preparing  changes  in 
the  present  law  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Tiie  I'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3802)  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humprpky,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
feiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje<:tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    D.-VLLES    FEDERAL    RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECT,  OREG. 

M:-  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1824, 
S.  2195. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2195) 
t  ->  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
lo  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
western  division  of  the  Dalles  Federal 
reclamation  project,  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendment^,  on  page  2,  line  16, 
after  the  word  "provided",  to  strike  out 
"All  construction  costs  which  are  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  water  u^ers  to 
repay  shall  be  charged  to.  and  return- 
able to  the  reclamation  fund  from,  net 
power  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of 
power  from  The  Dalles  Dam  project 
which  are  over  and  beyond  those  re- 
quired to  amortize  the  power  investment 
in  said  project  and  to  return  interest  on 
the  unamortized  balance  thereof."  and 
insert  "Costs  allocated  to  irrigation  in 
excess  of  the  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  within  the  ability  of 
the  irrigators  to  repay  within  a  fifty- 
year  period  shall  be  returned  to  the 
reclar-.at:  n  fund  from  net  revenues  de- 
rived bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  the  disposition  of  power  marketed 


through  the  Bonneville  Power  Admini- 
stration, which  are  over  and  above  those 
required  to  meet  any  present  obligations 
assigned  for  rep>ayment  from  such  net 
revenues.":  and  on  page  4.  line  6,  after 
the  word  "Act."  to  strike  out  the  colon 
and  "Provided.  That  no  construction 
shall  proceed  until  a  feasibility  report 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.",  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  water  for  the  Irri- 
gation of  approximately  five  thousand  five 
hundred  acres  of  arid  land  In  Waaco  County, 
Oregon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  western  division  of  the  DrUles 
Federal  recL-unatlon  project.  Oregon.  The 
western  division  shall  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing principal  works:  a  main  pumping  plant 
to  be  located  at  a  site  on  the  Columbia 
River;  a  booster  and  rellft  pumping  plants 
with  reregulating  reservoirs;  and  a  distri- 
bution system. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  western  division  of  the 
Dalles  project,  the  Secretary  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act 
of  June  17.  1902.  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto » . 

(b)  The  period  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
of  section  9  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939,  as  amended,  for  repayment  of  con- 
struction costs  properly  allocable  to  any 
block  of  lands  and  assigned  to  be  repaid  by 
the  Irrigators  may  be  extended  to  fifty  years, 
exclusive  of  a  development  p«rlod.  from 
the  time  water  Is  first  delivered  to  that 
block  or  to  as  near  that  nximber  of  years  as 
Is  consistent  with  the  adoption  and  opera- 
tion of  a  repayment  formula  as  therein 
provided.  Costs  allocated  to  Irrigation  In 
excess  of  the  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  within  the  ability  of  the  Irriga- 
tors to  repay  within  a  fifty-year  period  shall 
be  returned  to  the  reclamation  fund  from 
net  revenues  derived  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  from  the  disposition  of  power  mar- 
keted through  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, which  are  over  and  above  those  re- 
quired to  meet  any  present  obligations  as- 
signed for  repayment  from  such  net  reve- 
nues. The  term  "construction  costs"  used 
herein  shall  Include  any  Irrigation  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  during  the  develop- 
ment period  which  the  Secretary  finds  It 
proper  to  fund  becau.'ie  they  are  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  water  users  to  pay  during  that 
period. 

(c)  Power  and  energy  required  for  Irriga- 
tion pumping  for  the  western  division  of 
the  DaUes  Federal  reclamation  project  shall 
be  made  available  by  the  Secretary  from  the 
Dalles  Dam  powerplant  and  other  Federal 
plants  Interconnected  therewith  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  the  costs  of  such  power  and  energy 
from  the  Dalles  Dam  taking  Into  account 
all  coets  of  the  dam,  reservoir,  and  power- 
plant  which  are  determined  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  to  be  properly  allocable  to  such 
Irrigation  pumping  power  and  energy. 

(d)  Thn.t  portion  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  works  authorized  by  this  Act  which 
the  Secretary  finds  to  be  properly  allocable 
to  the  conservation  and  development  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  in  accordance  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (48  Stat.  401, 
as  amended.  16  US.C.  661,  and  the  follow- 
ing) ,  together  with  the  portion  of  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  replacement  costs 
allocated  to  this  function,  shall  be  nonre- 
imbursable and  nonretumable  under  the 
reclamation  laws. 


Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  pr  • ■  -     '  this  Act. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
we  plan  to  consider  Calendar  No.  1888. 
H.R.  7379.  to  amend  the  act  of  July  27. 
195G,  with  respect  to  the  detention  of 
mail  for  temporary  periods  in  the  public 
interest,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
MoNRONEYl  is  interested;  Calendar  No. 
1826.  S.  3G19,  to  make  permanent  law 
the  provisions  of  section  408  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  regulating  savings 
and  loan  holdinc:  companies:  and  Calen- 
dar No.  1821.  H.R.  11207.  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  so  as  to  authorize  an 
additional  $150  million  for  loans  to  small 
businesses,  and  for  other  purposes;  if  I 
can  locate  the  Senator  from  California 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader  if  that 
will  conclude  the  program  for  tonight? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  will 
conclude  those  three  bills.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  will  consider  any  more  or 
not.    I  do  not  have  any  in  mind  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  inso- 
far as  I  know,  no  order  has  been  entered 
for  the  convening  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row. I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader 
would  like  to  make  a  request,  since  a 
good  many  Senators  are  In  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  can 
come  in  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Why  10  o'clock? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  To  trans- 
act business.  We  will  have  a  few  hours 
of  talk,  and  many  bills  to  consider. 
There  will  be  a  call  of  the  calendar 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  not  come  in  at 
11  o'clock? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  make 
a  request  when  we  finish  consideration 
of  these  bills. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  speak  a  little  louder? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  to- 
night it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 
Senators  are  not  in  their  seats. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  that  in- 
cludes the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who 
made  the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  May  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader? 
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Will  the  Executive  Calmdar  b*  callt  d 
this  evening? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tt  xa-s  No,  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


THE    DALLES    P'EDERAL    RECLAMA- 
TION   PROJECT,    OREGON 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2195)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  western  divi- 
sion of  the  Dalles  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Oregon  fMr.  LuskI  I  wish  to  state  that 
we  appreciate  very  much  the  actions  of 
the  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  fMr.  Johnson!,  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl.  and  the  Republican  whip,  the 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  KuchklI, 
in  obtaining  clearance  for  this  bill  and 
having  it  considered  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  comes  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  the  support  of  the  committee 
and  with  the  support  of  the  Department 
of  Interior.  This  is  a  bill  which  will 
authorize  pumping  of  water  for  the  re- 
lief of  a  good  many  acres  in  The  Dalles, 
Oreg.  The  bill  provides  for  some  com- 
pensation from  the  so-called  ix)wer 
revenues  which  come  from  the  dam. 
The  bill  will  bring  very  much  needed  re- 
lief in  regard  to  the  water  table  in  that 
part  of  the  State. 

I  thank  the  leaders  for  having  the  bill 
considered  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
I>osed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2195)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  nassed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  en  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aci-eeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  tabic  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DETENTION  OF  MAIL  FOR 
TEMPORARY  PERIODS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1888. 
H  R. 7379 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7379)  to  amend  the  act  of  July  27.  1956. 
with  respect  to  the  detention  of  mail  for 
temporary  periods  in  the  public  interest, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


'Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Texas 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
<H.R.  7379)  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  with  amendments,  on  page 

1,  after  line  5,  to  strike  out : 

"That  (a)(1)  when  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral determines  that  such  action  is  in  the 
public  Interest  because  of  the  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  filthy.  vUe.  or 
fraudulent  nature  of  the  material  Involved, 
during  proceedings  before  him  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  section  3929  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (17  Stat.  322;  39  US.C.  259).  as 
amended  and  extended  by  the  Act  of  March 

2.  1895  (28  Stat.  964;  39  U.S.C.  259),  secUon 
4041  of  the  Revised  Statutes  ( 17  Stat.  323; 
39  U.S.C.  732).  as  amended,  and  the  Act  of 
August  16,  1950  (64  SUt.  451;  39  U.S.C. 
259a),  he  may  enter  an  interim  order  di- 
recting that  mail  addres.«ed  to  any  person  be 
detained  by  the  postmaster  at  the  post  ofBce 
of  delivery  for  forty-five  days  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  M-der.  Notice  of  the 
order,  advising  the  person  of  the  detention 
and  setting  forth  in  6i>ecific  detail  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  together  with  a  copy  of  this 
Act  and  such  Act  of  August  16,  1950.  shall 
be  sent  forthwith  by  registered  or  certified 
mall  to  the  person  at  the  post  office  at  which 
such  mail  is  to  be  detained. 

"(2)  Utny  person  against  whom  an  Interim 
order  is  issued  may  petition  In  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  post  office  at  which  such  maU  is  held  or 
detained  is  situated  for  an  injunction  re- 
straining the  postmaster  from  enforcement 
of  tlie  order  If  the  Issuance  of  the  order  was 
arbitrary  or  caprlclo\ia. 

"(3)  Unless  (A)  the  Postmaster  General 
has  been  so  restrained  or  (B)  the  Postmaster 
General  files,  within  twenty  days  of  the 
date  of  the  Interim  order,  a  petition  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district  in 
which  the  mall  is  detained  Is  situated,  and 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  Interim  order 
obtains  an  order  directing  that  mall  ad- 
dre.'ved  to  the  person  be  detained  for  such 
further  p«-lod  as  the  cotirt  determines,  an 
order  for  the  detention  of  mall  addressed  to  a 
person  expires  at  the  end  of  the  forty-five 
days  after  the  Issuance  thereof.  Notice  of  the 
filing  of  such  a  petition  shall  be  given  forth- 
with by  the  clerk  of  the  court  In  which  It  Is 
filed  to  the  person,  at  the  poet  office  at  which 
the  mall  Is  being  detained,  or  otherwise  as 
the  clerk  of  the  cotirt  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, and  the  person  shall  have  five  days 
In  which  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  the 
order  should  not  issue. 

"(4)  If.  upon  all  the  evidence  before  it, 
the  court  determines  that  the  continued  de- 
tention of  the  mail  Is  in  the  public  Interest, 
it  shall  forthwith  Issue  an  order  directing 
that  mail  addressed  to  that  person  be  de- 
tained by  the  postmaster  at  the  office  of  de- 
livery until  conclusion  of  the  proceeding  by 
the  Postmaster  General  or  until  further  or- 
der of  the  coxirt. 

"(5)  If,  upon  aU  the  evidence  before  It. 
the  coui^  determines,  that  the  continued  de- 
tention of  the  mall  addressed  Is  not  In  the 
public  Interest.  It  shall  dismiss  the  petition 
and  order  all  maU  addre&sed  to  him  de- 
tained In  any  post  office  to  be  released  forth- 
with for  delivery. 

'•(6)  An  appeal  from  the  order  of  the 
court  shall  be  allowed  as  in  civil  causes. 
An  order  of  the  Postmaster  General  or  of 
the  district  court,  under  this  section,  may 
be  dissolved  by  that  court  at  any  time  for 
cause.  Including  failure  to  conduct  ex- 
peditiously the  proceedings  Instituted  against 
the  person  before  the  Postmaster  General 
with  respect  to  the  Act  of  Augtist  16.  1650 
(39    XJSC.   269a).      When,    iir.der   ar.y    o.'der 


authorized  by  this  Act  and  such  Act  of 
August  16,  1950,  to  be  issued  by  the  Post- 
master General  or  the  district  court,  a 
person's  mall  Is  detained  by  the  postmaster 
at  the  office  of  delivery,  that  person  may 
examine  the  mall  and  receive  such  mall  as 
clearly  Is  not  connected  with  the  alleged  un- 
lawful activity. 

"(b)  Action  by  the  Postmaster  General  in 
Issuing  the  Interim  order  provided  for  herein 
and  petitioning  for  a  continuance  of  an 
order  under  this  section,  is  not  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  (5  use.  1001  and  the  following). 

"(c)  A  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Postmaster  General  Issued  pursuant 
to  the  authority  contained  In  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1879  (20  Stat.  359;  39  U.S.C  224), 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1889  (25  Stat.  873;  39 
use.  255),  section  3929  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (17  Stat.  322;  39  U.S  C.  258)  as 
amended  and  extended  bv  the  Act  of  March 
2,  1895  (28  Stat.  964;  39  U.S.C.  259).  the  Act 
of  August  16,  1950  (64  Stat.  451;  39  U.SC. 
259a),  section  4041  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(17  SUt.  323;  39  U.SC.  732).  as  amended, 
and  sections  1461  and  1463  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  may  obtain  a  review  of  the 
order  in  the  Unlt«d  States  court  of  app)eals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  he  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business,  or  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  by  filing  with  the 
court,  within  thirty  days  after  the  entry  of 
the  order,  a  written  petition  praying  that 
the  order  of  the  Postmaster  General  be 
modified  or  be  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part 
He  shill  file  a  copy  of  the  petition  with  the 
Postmafter  General,  and  thereupon  the 
Postmrxster  General  shall  certify  and  file  in 
the  court  a  transcript  of  the  record  upon 
whi.h  the  order  complnlned  of  was  entered. 
The  finding  of  the  Postmaster  General  as  to 
the  facts  shall  be  conclusive  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  In  the  administrative 
record.  The  filing  of  an  appeal  vmder  this 
subsection  shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
order  of  the  Postnaaster  General. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(a)  In  preparation  for  or  during  the 
pendency  of  proceedings  under  section  3929 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (17  Stat.  322;  39 
use.  259),  as  amended  and  extended  by  the 
Act  of  March  2,  1895  (28  Stat.  964;  39  U.S.C. 
259),  section  4041  of  the  Revised  SUtutes 
(17  Stat.  323;  39  U.S.C.  732),  as  amended, 
and  the  Act  of  August  16.  1950  (64  Stat.  451; 
39  U.S.C.  259a).  the  United  States  district 
court  In  the  district  In  which  the  defendant 
receives  his  mall  shall,  upon  application 
therefor  by  the  Postmaster  General  and  upon 
a  showing  of  probable  cause  to  believe  the 
statute  is  being  violated,  enter  a  temporary 
restraining  order  and  preliminary  injunction 
pursuant  to  rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
ClvU  Procedure  directing  the  detention  of 
the  defendant's  Incoming  mall  by  the  poet- 
master  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  statu- 
tory proceedings  and  any  appeal  therefrom. 
Any  such  order.  In  the  discretion  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  may  provide  that  the  detained 
mail  be  open  to  examination  by  the  defend- 
ant and  such  mall  delivered  as  is  clearly 
not  connected  with  the  alleged  unlawful  ac- 
tivity. Any  action  taken  by  a  court  here- 
under shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  or  deter- 
mine any  fact  at  Issue  in  the  statutory  pro- 
ceedings. 

On  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  13, 
to  strike  out  "id)"  and  insert  "(b>",  and 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "of  ", 
to  strike  out  "subsections  <a^  and  (b)" 
and  insert  "subsection  <a.^". 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  has  been  heard  in  the  past 
2  or  3  years  about  the  vicious  program 
of  exploitation  of  our  young  people  by 
the    publi'^hers    of    ob.';rene    literature. 
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This  IS  a  problem  which  has  greatly  con- 
cerned the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
I:  ha.s  concerned  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral It  has  concerned  many  civic  clubs 
and  many  great  religious  groups.  The 
problem  of  policing  is  a  most  difficult. 
one  and  one  which  the  committee  has 
been  .nudymg  for  many  months.  The 
Huu.se  of  Representatives  has  also  stud- 
ied the  problem  for  months. 

Several  months  ago  the  House  passed 
the  Granahan  bill  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem The  Granahan  bill  was  passed  to 
give  greater  powers  than  those  which  the 
Congre.=.s  eave  in  1956. 

Congress  has  heretofore  in  a  number 
of  instances  authorized  the  Postmaster 
General  to  return  to  the  sender  mail  ad- 
dres^sed  t-o  a  person  which  he  determines, 
after  hearing,  to  be  using  the  mails  to 
conduct  a  lottery,  perpetrate  a  fraud,  or 
distribute  obvscene  matter.  The  general 
purpose  of  all  these  provisions  is  to  pre- 
vent such  a  person  from  receiving  orders 
or  money  through  the  mail  in  connec- 
tion with  his  illegal  operation. 

However,  the  statutory  proceedings  to 
determine  whether  to  impo.-«  such  a  mail 
bl>3ck  against  a  person,  and  return  mail 
addressed  to  him  to  its  sender,  some- 
times require  considerable  time  to  com- 
plete Formerly,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral had  no  authority  to  prevent  the  de- 
livery of  mail  to  the  suspected  offender 
during  the  pendency  of  the  statutory 
proceedings.  As  a  result,  the  person 
against  whom  such  a  mail  block  was 
finally  imposed  had  frequently  already 
reaped  the  har/est  from  his  illegal  ac- 
tivity and.  mail  addressed  to  one  loca- 
tion havm^'  b''*^^-n  blocked,  simply 
launched  a  similar  activity  at  a  new 
address 

In  1956  the  Congress  gave  the  Post- 
master General  the  additional  authority 
w  detain  temporarily  mail  addressed  to 
defendants  m  such  statutory  proceed- 
ings, whenever  he  determined  that  such 
action  was  necessary  to  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  However,  this  au- 
thority was  limited  to  detention  of  mail 
for  a  period  of  20  days  unless  within 
that  time  the  US.  district  court  ex- 
tended the  per.ixl  of  such  detention 
u.oon  petition  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

Based  upon  testimony  by  the  Post- 
master General  that  the  limitation  of 
20  days  imposed  an  undue  hardship. 
H  R  7379  eu-i  passed  by  the  House  author- 
ized ..etention  of  such  mail  for  a  period 
of  45  days,  after  which  further  detention 
would  still  have  required  an  order  of  the 
US.  district  court.  In  addition  the  bill 
provided  that  the  person  against  whom 
an  interim  order  was  issued  might  peti- 
tion the  US.  district  court  for  an  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  Postmaster  General 
from  the  enforcement  of  the  order  if  the 
court  found  its  issuance  was  arbitrary 
or  capricious. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  worked  hard  to  secure  an  amend- 
ment which  was  satisfactory  to  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  bar 
iLS^ociations,  and  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, which  questioned  some  provisions 
of  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  represents 
an  alternative  approach  designed  to  ac- 


complish the  same  results  as  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill.  Rather  than  the 
multiple  proceedings  which  might  occur 
under  the  House  bill,  the  amendment 
provides  for  an  application  by  the  Post- 
master General  to  the  U.S.  district  court 
in  the  first  instance.  Under  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  upon  a  showing  of  prob- 
able caose  to  believe  that  the  statute  is 
being  violated,  the  district  court  is 
authorized  to  enter  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  and  a  preliminary  in- 
junction, pursuant  to  rule  65  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedures,  directing 
the  detention  of  the  defendant's  incom- 
ing mail  pending  the  conclusion  of  the 
statutory  proceedings  and  any  appeal 
therefrom.  This  approach  insures  court 
suE>ervision  of  the  exercise  of  the  power 
to  detain  mail,  and  thus  removes  the 
necessity  for  an  arbitrary  limit  on  the 
period  of  such  detention.  It  would  also 
eliminate  the  duplicate  proceeding  pos- 
sible under  the  House  bill — first,  by  the 
defendant  for  an  injunction  against  the 
Postmaster  General's  order,  and  second, 
by  the  Postmaster  General  for  its  ex- 
tension should  this  become  necessary. 

The  approach  recommended  by  the 
committee  eliminates  the  previous  ob- 
jections by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  House  bill  and 
Ls  satisfactory  to  the  Postmaster 
General. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  represents 
an  ideal  solution  to  give  positive  en- 
forcement through  the  issuance  of  a 
temporary  injunction,  upon  a  request 
by  the  Postmaster  General  to  the  Fed- 
eral court,  which  could  be  extended  for 
so  long  as  the  court  found  necessary. 
In  this  way  we  remove  any  possibility 
of  arbitrary  bureaucratic  decisions  in- 
terferring  with  the  right  of  any  Ameri- 
can to  receive  his  mail,  but  put  upon 
the  court  the  duty  of  determining  wheth- 
er the  Postmaster  General  had  grounds 
to  keep  the  mail  detention  in  force  until 
the  statutory  proceedings  are  completed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  who 
has  evidenced  such  great  concern  over 
the  problem  and  been  a  continuing 
help  in  the  effort  to  find  aji  effective 
answer  to  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
smut  sent  out  to  younger  people  through 
the  mails  at  a  great  profit  to  those  who 
would  exploit  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Senators  should  know 
what  a  magnificent  job  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  done  in  reconciling  con- 
flicting views  on  this  most  difficult  mat- 
ter. The  question  of  obscenity  is  one 
which  must  give  us  all  grave  concern, 
not  only  within  our  country,  but  with 
respect  to  the  exp>ort  of  obscene  mate- 
rial abroad. 

My  fine  colleague  in  the  other  body. 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Granahan.  took  the  lead 
in  this  regard  and  pressed  a  bill  through 
the  House  last  year.  This  is  a  measure 
which  is  of  the  greatest  possible  interest 
to  the  people  of  my  State.  I  must  have 
received  over  30,000  pieces  of  mail  during 
this  session  of  Congress  requesting  some 
action  to  curb  the  use  of  the  mails  for 
the  spreading  of  obscenity.  Unfortu- 
nately. Mrs.  Granahan's  bill  was  not 
satisfactory   to   the    Attorney   General. 


There  were  certain  objections  to  it  by 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  recog- 
nizing the  problem,  picked  it  up.  con- 
ferred with  the  representatives  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  Mrs.  Granahan,  rewrote  the 
bill,  pressed  it  through  committee,  and 
brought  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  be  very  happy  to  have  this  meas- 
ure known  as  the  Granahan-Monroney 
bill.  I  hope  that  Mrs.  Granahan  will 
get  all  the  credit  due  her  for  the  fine 
work  she  did  in  the  House.  I  hope  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  accept  the  word 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  of  the  At- 
torney General,  and  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  that  the  bill  may  be 
promptly  passed.  It  makes  a  real  con- 
tribution toward  curtailing  the  use  of 
the  mails  for  ot>scene  purposes,  and  yet 
preserves  all  appropriate  constitutional 
civil  liberties 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  bill  places  the 
resF>onsibility  for  detention  of  mail  upon 
the  courts  instead  of  on  an  appointive 
officer.  The  appointive  officer  can  bring 
the  case  and  seek  the  injunction,  but  the 
court  is  always  in  charge.  The  right  of 
freedom  of  communication,  except  where 
the  law  is  being  violated,  is  a  basic  i>er- 
sonal  right  of  all  Americans.  This  wsis 
the  right  we  sought  to  protect.  The  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  were  conscious  of  the  need  to 
protect  that  right.  Still  they  knew  they 
had  to  protect  other  innocent  people 
against  the  abuse  of  this  privilege  by 
those  who  would  exploit  our  youth.  I 
think  the  bill  meets  the  problem  that  we 
attempted  to  meet  in  giving  prop>er  p>ower 
to  help  bring  this  nefarious  practice  to 
an  end. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  rankmg  minority  member  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, who  has  assisted  us  greatly  in 
working  out  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  a  member  of  the 
minority  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  tireless 
effort  in  bringing  before  the  Senate  this 
particular  piece  of  proposed  legislation. 
It  was  difficult  to  write,  because  we  did 
not  in  any  way  wish  to  involve  what 
might  be  considered  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  freedom  of  communication. 
I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  brought  us  a  bill  that  will  deal  with 
this  most  difficult  problem  of  obscene 
literature  that  is  being  scattered 
throughout  the  country  and  will  give  us 
some  control  over  it.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  the  program. 

Mr.  MOI^RONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  very  much.  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KiFAUVERl  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  EIastlandI  is  chairman, 
have  also  been  concerned  over  this  prob- 
lem, because  it  deals  with  the  proper 
safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  individuals, 
and  in  drafting  the  proposed  legislation 


were  greatly  helped  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr  KepauveeI 
and  other  members  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  JOH.NSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yieW 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  who  has  been 
conscientiously  aw  are  and  extremely  dili- 
gent in  our  efforts  to  reach  a  solution  to 
this  problem. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MonronfyI  for  the  work  he 
has  done  in  thi.«:  particular  field.  The 
subject  of  the  proposed  legislation  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
very  forcefully  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, who  had  a  group  of  as  go  down  and 
look  at  the  pictures  and  filth  that  is 
passing  through  the  mail.  It  is  almost 
sickening  to  look  at  and  to  think  that 
such  material  is  being  sent  throughout 
the  United  States. 

When  we  saw  that  material  we  imme- 
diately got  busy  as  a  committee  and  tried 
to  do  something.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, did  the  work  that  really  shaped 
the  bill  when  it  reached  us  from  the 
House.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  the  proposed  legislation  w  ill  do  some 
good  We  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  in 
this  field  in  the  future. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  fact  that 
when  they  hear  about  filthy  mail  being 
sent  through  the  mails,  they  should  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Postmaster 
General  immediately  so  that  he  can  fol- 
low it  up  and  stop  it.  The  Postmaster 
General  attempts  to  find  where  the  maU 
is  coming  from,  and  though  sometimes 
the  senders  get  away  with  the  practice 
for  a  long  while  and  make  a  great  .  eal 
of  money  out  of  the  business  before  it 
is  stopped,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  neverthe- 
less offenders  eventually  will  be  dis- 
covered. 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Postmaster  General  im- 
mediately any  \1olations  which  come  to 
their  knowledge  in  order  that  we  can 
stop  the  flow  of  this  kind  of  literature 
through  the  mails. 

Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  the  work  he  has 
done  on  the  subcommittee  in  this  par- 
ticular field 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  5'ield  fu.-ther? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CI..\RK.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
some  who  are  net  too  familiar  with  this 
subject  that  the  bill  contemplates  a  series 
of  actions  against  individuals,  and  that 
officers  would  haul  them  into  court  if 
they  happened  to  receive  a  piece  of  ob- 
scene literature  through  the  mail.  That 
is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  MONROhlT^.  That  is  not  the 
fact.  The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridgis]  haj? 
asked  a  question.  I  am  sorry  I  omitted 
this  bit  of  detail. 

The  procedure  contemplated  under  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  that  any 
parent  or  anyom-;  else  receiving  an  invi- 
tation   to   buy   C'bscenc,   and   licentious 


publications  would  be  asked  to  report  the 
communications  urunediaiely  to  his  kx;al 
postal  authorities  Ihe  Post  Office  De- 
Evartment  has  assured  us  that  every 
postal  worker  and  every  postmaster  will 
be  an  agent  cf  the  Postmaster  General  in 
this  resp>ect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  Ls  true  thai  the  de- 
fendant in  a  case  would  be  the  purveyor 
of  the  obscene  literature. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes:  that  is  what 
I  tried  to  say.  The  recipient  is  invited, 
and  I  am  sure  wUl  be  urged  publicly  by 
all  powers  at  the  command  of  the  Post- 
master General  to  report  and  to  submit 
samples  of  such  invitations  to  buy.  This 
is  the  way  we  will  have  to  identify  those 
sending  such  filthy  publications,  with 
their  mAiling  addresses,  without  further 
action  being  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient  of  the  advertisement.  If  this 
literature  is  advertised  as  being  sala- 
cious, or  if  the  postal  authorities  write 
and  receive  samples  to  be  certain,  the 
Postmaster  General  or  his  agents  in  any 
State  could  go  into  a  Federal  court  and 
ask  for  a  temporary  injunction  to  detain 
temporarily  the  incoming  mail  of  the 
man  who  is  advertising  the  material, 
pending  an  administrative  hearing. 

Thus,  instead  of  trying  to  stc^  the 
mailing  of  letters  going  out  as  advertis- 
ing, we  stop  the  operation  at  the  single 
channel  where  the  money  and  the  or- 
ders are  coming  in.  by  the  seizure  and 
blocking  of  the  offender's  incoming  mail. 
It  might  take  many  months  or  a  year 
to  get  an  order  finding  his  materials  to 
be  obscene.  Under  the  bill,  If  the  of- 
fender goes  across  the  State  lines  he 
again  begins  to  advertise  and  circularize. 
But  when  a  reix)rt  comes  in  giving  the 
address  where  the  publication  is  issued 
or  where  the  money  is  to  be  sent,  the 
U.S.  attorney  can  get  an  injunction  in 
the  Federal  court  to  block  his  mail.  The 
Injunction  lasts  only  so  long  as  the  court 
feels  it  should  last  or  until  formal  action 
is  taken  by  the  Post  Office  for  a  perma- 
nent mail  block 

Mr.  BRIDGETS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Does  the  complainant 
who  brings  the  charge  to  the  attention 
of  the  postal  authorities  have  any  of  the 
burden  or  expense  of  prosecution,  or  is 
it  automatically  assumed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  No,  the  complain- 
ant would  have  no  burden  or  expense. 
It  is  a  statutory  crime  to  send  salacious 
material  through  the  mail.  But  the 
problem  is  reaching  out  and  finding  the 
offenders  sending  salacious  material 
through  the  mail.  Thus,  to  have  effec- 
tive enforcement,  the  bill  proposes  to 
stop  the  operation  at  the  single  channel 
where  the  order  and  the  money  comes 
in  to  the  publisher.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment, through  its  legal  counsel,  the 
U.S.  attorneys  in  each  of  the  Federal 
districts,  will  take  care  of  the  bringing 
of  the  injunction  suit.  This  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  criminal  charges  seeking 
the  punishment  of  offenders  for  viola- 
tions if  they  are  foimd  guilty  in  Federal 
court. 

Mr.  BRIDGCS  Assuming  for  a  mo- 
ment there  wa.s  a  purchaser,  is  the  pur- 


chaser, under  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
diitmguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  in 
any  way  comrmtting  a  crurunal  act  by 
his  purcha.se  ' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  does  not  make 
the  purcha-ser  liable,  because  sometimes 
this  mail  is  sent  to  people  without  their 
knowledge  or  solicitation.  If  a  whole- 
saler sends  out  circulars  or  advertising 
material  for  this  licentious  and  obscene 
material,  the  Post  Office  E>epartment  can 
block  the  incoming  mail  of  such  whole- 
salers and  advertisers.  The  Individual 
recipient  i':  in  no  wav  affect^:'d  bv  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  would  appear  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  sotric 
knowledge  about  the  statutes  referred  to 
on  page  1  of  the  bill.  What  worries  me 
about  the  bill  and  what  I  do  not  under- 
stand is  the  meaning  of  the  language  on 
page  5.  at  line  23,  where  the  bill  provides; 

The  U.S.  district  coiirt  In  the  dlitrtrt  In 
which   the  defendant  receive?  his  luail^ 

And  so  fortli.  Is  this  a  crime  against 
the  defendant  who  receives  the  mail'' 

Mr.  MONRC^NEY.  This  is  the  de- 
fendant who  i-  charged  in  an  adminis- 
trative proceeding  with  soliciting  orders 
for  obscene  literature.  It  enables  the 
blocking  of  h.s  incoming  mail  so  that 
he  cannot  get  orders  to  send  out  the  ob- 
scene matter,  so  he  cannot  get  the  or- 
ders and  collect  the  money  often  from 
the  children  nho  send  in  their  nickels 
and  dimes  in  complete  irmocence. 

Mr.  BLTT.ER.  If  the  district  court 
feels  that  p.-obable  cause  has  been 
shown,  the  court  can  issue  an  immediate 
injunction;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY  A  temporary  in- 
junction can  be  iss  lec  The  injunction 
would  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  court 
issued  it.  Then  the  Postmaster  General 
would  begin  siatutors-  proce£H:]ings  for  a 
permanent  mail  block.  It  ls  aLso  against 
the  law  to  seid  this  material  through 
the  mail. 

However,  of^cntim.es  it  requires  many 
montlis  to  get  at  the  offender,  and  some- 
times a  long  time  ela;>ses  before  the 
Post  Office  ca:i  catch  up  with  him 

Mr.  YARBC  ROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  SenaU  r  yield  '^ 

Mr.  MONRONnt'  I  am  happv  to 
yield. 

Mr.  YARBCROUGH.  I  a.<^k  the  dis- 
tinguished Se:iator  from  Oklahoma  if 
the  proof  before  the  comm.it'ee  did  not 
show  that  often  the  distributors  of  this 
obscene  literature  obtaineKl  high  school 
mailing  lists  which  they  used  to  send  out 
the  obscene  material  showing  acts  of  per- 
version in  them,  and  that  this  material 
was  sent  to  high  school  boys  and  girls 
without  the  children  soliciting  it;  and  is 
it  not  also  the  fact  that  the  investigation 
made  by  the  l^ostmaster  General  shows 
that  much  of  i.his  material  is  sent  out  by 
mass  mailers  therefore  a  weapon  is 
needed  with  vhich  to  cut  off  the  mass 
mailings  by  riass  mailers,  who  often- 
times change  names  and  locations,  but 
that  nevertheless  there  are  only  a  few 
mass  mailers  who  mass-mail  this  litera- 
ture? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  statirg  the  situation  exactly  as 
I  understand  IL  They  do  use  lists.  The 
mass  mailers  may  work  In  one  State  for  a 
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while  and  reap  the  harvest,  and  then 
move  to  another  State  under  another 
name,  while  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  working  out  its  original  statutory 
charsie.  We  want  to  give  immediate  in- 
junctive relief  where  the  Postmaster 
General  attacks  the  first  mailing,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  block  the  incoming  mail  of  the 
offender  while  the  wheels  of  justice  are 
turning  to  do  justice. 

M:  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
ch-t.n-^uished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  working  out  in  a  wholly  constitu- 
tional manner  a  method  of  giving  the 
Pcatma.ster  General  a  means  of  protect- 
ing the  youth  of  our  country. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  for  putting  the  weight  of 
his  own  committee  behind  the  efforts  of 
the  St'nator  from  Oklahoma.  We  visited 
the  Postma.ster  General  last  year.  The 
di-t.."i-'uished  Senat<)r  from  South  Caro- 
lina, .1.^  ;n  the  matter  of  the  postal  em- 
ployee>  pav  raise  bill,  on  which  we  voted 
this  af'.trrioon,  has  given  consistent 
leaci-:^h;p  month  after  month,  to  this 
grtai  cai^^t'  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklal'ioma  for  having  worked  this  out  in 
a  corLstitutional  manner. 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor 

Mr  BUTTJn^  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  y.elcl  ' 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  .?enat<3r  from  Maryland. 

Mr  BUTLER  At  page  6,  line  13,  of 
the  bill  I  read 

The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  mall  addressed  to 
publishers  of  publications  which  have  entry 
a5  second-class  matter  under  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1879. 

Why  is  thaf 

Mr  MONRONEY  Because  the  Post- 
ma.ster  Gt-neral  already  has  the  right  to 
regulate  the  second-class  mailing  priv- 
ilege    He  has  control  over  it  already. 

M--  BUTTER  There  may  be  persons 
in  that  cLu-^.s  who  might  violate  the 
statute,  but  he  already  has  control  over 
them? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  It  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  and  still  remain  second-class 
p^L-rrrut  .holdf-r< 

The  PRESIDING  Of-TICER.  The 
qur.-,tion  1.-  on  ct^  reeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amend  men  I.J5. 

IT.e  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRE.<IDING  OFFICER.  The 
que.s:ion  is  on  ihe  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 

b.:: 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
en^ro-^-ed  for  a  third  reading  and  the 
bih  t.j  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  wi^s  read  the  third  time  and 
Piu^-^'-d 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
me  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER   OF    B'.'.-INESS 

Mr      KEATING        Mr      President,     a 

parliamentary  mquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  the  pending  question 
with  regard  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
397  is  an  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  declaring  the  bill  passed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that 
matter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1821. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  a  matter  when  there 
is  another  motion  before  the  Senate  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

(No.   273] 

Aiken  Pong  McNaraara 

AUott  Prear  M*gnu9on 

Anderson  Fulbrtght  Jtensfleld 

Bartlett  Qoldwater  Monroney 

Beall  Gore  Morse 

Bennett  Green  Morton 

Bible  Omening  Moss 

Bridges  Hart  Mundt 

Brunsdale  Hartke  Muskie 

Bush  Hayden  Pastore 

Butler  Hlckenlooper  Prouty 

Byrd.  Va.  Hill  Proxmire 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Holland  Randolph 

Cannon  Hriiska  Robertson 

Carlson  Humphrey  Russell 

Carroll  Jackson  Schoeppel 

Case,  N.J.  Javlts  Scott 

Case,  S.  Dak.  Johnson.  Tex  Smathers 

Chavez  Johnston,  S.C.    Smith 

Church  Jordan  Sparkman 

Clark  Keating  Stennls 

Cooper  Kefauver  Symington 

Cotton  Kennedy  Talmadge 

Curtis  Kerr  Thurmond 

Dtrkaen  Kuchel  Wiley 

Dodd  Lausche  Williams.  Del. 

Douglas  Long,  Hawaii  Williams.  N.J. 

Dworshak  Long.  La.  Yarborough 

Eastland  Lusk  Young.  N  Dak 

Ellender  McCarthy  Young.  Ohio 

Engle  McClellan 

Ervln  McGee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  question 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson] 


to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr   Kfattng}. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  was  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chair,  which  was  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DirksenI. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ADDITIONAL   LOANS   TO   SMAIX 
BUSINESSES 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1821. 
H.R.  11207. 

The  PRE2?IDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisL.ATrvE  Clerk  A  bill  (H.R. 
11207)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  an  additional  $150 
million  for  loans  to  small  businesses,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clau.se  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  a«  the  "Small 
Business  Act  Amendments  of  i960" 

Sec  2  As  used  In  this  Act.  unless  other- 
wise Indicated,  references  to  "the  Act"  are  to 
the  Small  Business  Act.  approved  July  18, 
1958  (72  Stat.  384) ,  as  amended  by  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  approved 
August  21.  1958  (72  Stat.  689  • .  and  Public 
Law  86-367  (73  Stat.  647) . 

Sec  3.  Subsection  4(c)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$976.000.(X)0"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$1.050.000.000 ';  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$576.000.(XX)"  where  It 
appears  In  the  fifth  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$650,000,000'. 

Sec.  4  Section  6  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(d)  Section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  use.  629)  shall  not  apply  to  prepay- 
ments of  rentals  made  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  safety  deposit  boxes  used  by  the 
Administration  for  the  safeguarding  of  in- 
struments held  as  security  for  loans  or  for 
the  safeguarding  of  other  documents." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  Administration  shall  make  a  re- 
port on  December  31  of  each  yejir  of  opera- 
tions under  this  Act  to  the  President,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  re- 
port shall  Include  the  names  of  the  business 
concerns  to  whom  contracts  are  let  and  for 
whom  financing  Is  arranged  by  the  Admin- 
istration,   together    with    the    amounts    In- 


volved, and  such  report  shall  Include  Infor- 
mation on  the  progress  of  the  Administration 
in  liquidating  th<'  afsets  and  winding  up  the 
affairs  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, and  such  other  Information  and 
such  comments  and  recommendations  as  the 
.\dmlnistratlon  may  deem  appropriate.  The 
requirement  contained  In  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  the  Inclusion  of  information 
respecting  the  progress  of  the  Administration 
In  liquidating  th*  assets  and  winding  up  the 
affairs  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration In  such  report  shall  be  In  lieu  of 
any  requirement,  pursuant  to  section  106(b) 
of  the  Reconstrt  ctloD  Finance  Corporation 
Liquidation  Act.  and  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  of  1957.  that  progress  reports 
with  respect  to  such  liquidation  and  winding 
up  the  affairs  by  the  Administration  be  made 
to  the  Congress  en  a  quarterly  basis."; 

(2)  by  strikini^  out  "June  30  and"  from 
subsection    (b):    and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  The  Attorney  General  Is  directed 
to  make,  or  dlreet  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  make  for  him.  surveys  of  any 
activity  of  the  Gc  vemment  which  may  affect 
small  business,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining any  factors  which  may  tend  to  elim- 
inate competition,  create  or  strengthen  mo- 
nopolies, promote  undue  concentration  of 
economic  power,  or  otherwise  injure  small 
btislness. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President,  at  such 
times  as  he  deems  desirable,  but  not  less 
than  once  every  year,  reports  setting  forth 
the  results  of  such  surveys  and  Including 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  de- 
sirable. The  Administrator  may  also  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  make  supplemental 
surveys  and  rejKjrts  on  any  particular  activ- 
ities of  the  Government  which  may  affect 
small  business: 

"(b)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of 
subsection  (e)  of  section  708  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  'Such  survevp  shall  include 
studies  of  the  voluntary  agreements  and 
programs  authorized  by  this  section.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  at  least  once  every 
three  months  reports  setting  forth  the  re- 
sults of  such  studies  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments and  progrivms  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion.' " 

Sic.  6  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  2(a) 
of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"contracts",  each  pl.-^ce  the  term  appears,  the 
following:  "or  subcontracts". 

Sec.  7.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (8)  after 
"reports"  the  following:  "and  records  for 
review";    and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (11)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(11)  to  make  studies  of  the  Government 
procurement  and  disposal  processes  at  all 
stages  thereof  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to 
Insure  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total 
purchases  and  contracts  or  subcontracts  for 
property  and  services  for  the  Government 
be  placed  with  small  business  enterprises  to 
Insure  that  a  fair  proportion  of  Government 
contracts  (including  8ut>contracts  made  pur- 
suant thereto)  for  research  and  development 
be  placed  with  small  business  concerns,  to 
insure  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total 
sales  of  Government  property  be  made  to 
small  business  concerns,  and  to  Insure  a 
fair  and  equitable  share  of  materials,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  to  small  business  con- 
cerns; ". 

Sec.  8.  Section  8  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator, after  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 


trator of  General  Services  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics), 
shall  promulgate  a  small  business  subcon- 
tracting program  containing  (A)  such  pro- 
visions as  may  be  appropriate  to  Insure  that 
(i)  small  business  concerns  j>artlclpate  equi- 
tably as  subcontractors  and  suppliers  to  con- 
tractors performing  work  or  rendering  serv- 
ices as  prime  contractors  or  subcontractors 
under  Goveriunent  procurement  contracts, 
(U)  such  prime  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors consult  with  and  utilize  the  services  and 
facllltlee  of  the  Administration  when  re- 
quested by  the  Administration,  and  (Hi)  the 
Administration  may  obtain  from  such  prime 
contractors  or  subcontractors  such  Informa- 
tion and  records  concerning  subcontracting 
as  It  may  require:  and  (B)  such  other  pro- 
visions and  requirements  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  determine  to  be  necessary  and  req- 
uisite to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in 
section  2  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Every  contract  for  property  or  serv- 
ices, including  but  not  limited  to  contracts 
for  research  and  development,  but  excluding 
contracts  to  be  performed  entirely  outside 
of  the  United  States  or  Its  territories,  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,000,000  m.'ide  by  a  Government  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  require  the  contrac- 
tor to  conform  to  the  small  business  sub- 
contracting program  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator tmder  this  subsection  (d) ,  and  to 
Insert,  in  all  subcontracts  and  purchase  or- 
ders in  excess  of  $500,000  a  provision  requir- 
ing the  subcontractor  or  supplier  to  conform 
to  such  small  business  subcontracting  pro- 
gram. 

"(3)  The  Administration  shall  Include  In 
any  report  filed  under  section  10(b)  of  this 
Act  Information,  and  such  reconunendatlon 
as  It  may  deem  appropriate,  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  the  small  business  sub- 
contracting program  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  (d) ." 

Sbc.  9.  Section  8  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  "(d)" 
(as  added  by  section  8  of  this  Act)  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  C<5mmerce,  and  he  Is  hereby  empnawered, 
to  obtain  notice  of  all  proposed  defense  pro- 
curement actions  of  $10,0<X)  and  above,  and 
all  civilian  procurement  actions  of  $1,000 
and  above,  from  any  Federal  department, 
establishment,  or  agency  engaged  In  pro- 
curement or  In  the  financing  of  procurements 
for  supplies  and  services  In  the  United  States; 
and  to  publicize  such  notices  In  the  dally 
publication  'United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  Synopsis  of  the  United  States 
Government  Proposed  Procurements.  Sales. 
and  Contract  Awards'.  Immediately  after  the 
necessity  for  the  procurement  Is  established; 
except  that  nothing  herein  shall  require  pub- 
lication of  such  notices  with  respect  to  those 
procurements  ( 1 )  which  for  security  reasons 
are  of  a  classified  nature,  or  (2)  which  Involve 
perishable  subsistence  supplies,  or  (3)  which 
are  for  utility  services  and  the  procuring 
agency  in  accordance  with  applicable  law 
has  predetermined  the  utility  concern  to 
whom  the  award  will  be  made,  or  (4)  which 
are  of  such  unusual  and  compelling  emer- 
gency that  the  Government  would  be  seri- 
ously Injured  If  bids  or  offers  were  permitted 
to  be  made  more  than  ten  days  after  the  Is- 
suance of  the  Invitation  for  bids  or  solicita- 
tion for  proposals." 

Sec.  10.  Section  7(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  The  Administration  also  Is  empow- 
ered to  make  grants  to  any  State  government, 
or  any  agency  thereof.  State  chartered  de- 
velopment credit  or  finance  corporations, 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  colleges 
and  schools  of  business,  engineering,  com- 
merce, or  agriculture,  and  corporations 
formed  by  two  or  more  of  the  entitles  herein- 
above described  which  are  eligible  to  receive 
such  grants,  for  studies,  research,  and  coun- 
seling  concerning  the  managing,  financing. 


and  operation  of  small  business  enterprises 
and  technical  and  statistical  information 
necessary  thereto  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  8(b)  (1)  by  coordinating 
such  Information  vsrlth  existing  Information 
facilities  within  the  State  and  by  making 
such  Information  available  to  State  and  local 
agencies.  Only  one  such  grant  shall  be  made 
within  any  one  State  In  any  one  year  and  no 
such  grant  shall  exceed  an  aggregate  amount 
of  $40,000.  The  Administration  may  require, 
as  a  condition  to  any  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion, that  an  fiddltlonal  amount  not  exceed- 
ing the  amount  of  such  grant  be  provided 
from  sources  other  than  the  Administration 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purp>ose8  for 
which  such  grint  Is  made:  Protnded,  That  If 
such  grant  or  any  part  thereof  Is  to  be 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  coun- 
seling services  to  Individual  small  business 
enterprises  the  Administration  shall  require 
that  such  additional  amount  be  provided 
and  In  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  grant." 

Sec.  11.  Section  502  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  delet- 
Uig  paragraph  (6) . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  noncontroversial  bill  and 
will  not  require  much  time  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency considered  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  and  decided  to  substitute  there- 
for S.  3689  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  H.R.  11207. 

The  bill  was  the  subject  of  very  ex- 
tensive hearings,  covering  8  days.  More 
than  40  witnesses  were  heard.  The  bill 
has  bipartisan  support,  including  the 
support  of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  C'ommittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  bill  does  two  things.  It  increases 
the  revolving  fund  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  by  $75  million.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  origi- 
nally requested  $150  million,  but  agreed 
with  the  committee  that  $75  million 
would  be  satisfactorj'.  This  amount 
will  take  the  program  into  fiscal  1962. 

The  second  principal  provision  is  the 
provision  to  attempt  to  secure  for  small 
business  a  fairer  share  of  the  Govern- 
ment procurement  dollar. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  who,  I  am  cer- 
tain, is  more  responsible  for  the  bill  than 
anyone  else  has  an  amendment  to  one 
section  of  the  bill. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  who  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  section  of  the 
bill  to  which  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  an  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  says  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  agreeable  to 
him.    It  makes  a  minor  change. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
proposal  is,  on  line  23.  page  8,  to  change 
"$1,000"  to  "$5,000." 

The  reason  for  the  change  is  that  some 
civilian  agencies  of  the  Government  said 
$1,000  was  entirely  too  low;  that  they 
might  use  that  much  in  buying  furniture 
or  other  supplies  locally.  They  thought 
$5,000  would  be  a  more  realistic  figure. 
I  think  they  are  correct. 

I  offer  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 
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The  LEGTSLATTVt  Clkrk.  On  page  8, 
line  23,  in  the  committee  amendment 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$1,000"  and 

infer',  .r.  /.-  *  'hereof  "$5,000." 

The  r>':.K.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Penator  from  Alabama  to  the 
committf''''"  ?i.n"."ndment. 

Th.--  arvr.inient  to  the  amendment 
was  a^Tt'fu  CO. 

The    amendment    as    amended    was 

a.^r i  '- 

M.-  PIl  JX.MIhh-.  -M.  President.  I 
asr:  ;nar.:nious  consent  that  a  state- 
ment relating  to  the  bill  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Phoxmire 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  In 
considering  H.R.  11207  and  S.  3689  (both  bills 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act)  decided 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  H  R. 
11207  and  Insert  the  language  of  S.  3689. 
The  committee  reported  H.R.  11207  with 
amendments. 

I  Introduced  S.  3689  on  June  16,  1960. 
Senators  Sparkman,  Hart,  Fxjlbright,  Cape- 
hart,  WrLLiAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Randolph 
and  HfMPHRET  Joined  me  In  Its  sponsorship. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  last  summer 
on  June  22,  29,  30.  July  1,  7,  20.  21  and  22, 
1959,  on  the  substantive  portions  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  has  two  main  purposes:  (1)  to  in- 
crease the  revolving  fund  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  Its  regular  business 
loan  program  by  $75  million  and  (2)  to  at- 
tempt to  secure  for  small  businesses  a  fairer 
share  of  the  Government  procurement  dollar. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  re- 
quested that  the  revolving  fund  for  Its  regu- 
lar business  loans  be  Increased  by  $150  mil- 
lion. The  House  of  Representatives  on  June 
6.  1960.  voted  to  grant  this  amount.  How- 
ever, the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
believed  that  $75  million  Increase  In  this  re- 
volving fund  would  be  sufflclent.  This 
amount  will  permit  SBA  to  operate  Its  regular 
bu^ness  loan  program  until  some  time  In 
fiscal  1962. 

Next  year  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
gram under  a  new  administration  and  de- 
termine what  further  Increases  In  this  fund 
are  necessary. 

Something  must  be  done  to  secure  a  fairer 
share  of  our  Government  procurement  for 
small  business.  This  bill  seeks  to  assist  In 
accomplishing  this.  The  percentage  i;ecelved 
by  small  business  of  military  prime  contracts 
has  fallen  from  25.3  percent  in  fiscal  1954  to 
16  6  percent  In  fiscal  1959.  When  I  Intro- 
duced S.  3689  on  June  16  I  cited  some  statis- 
tics that  I  think  should  be  repeated. 

Of  all  new  defense  procurements,  in  fiscal 
1059,  excluding  Intragovernmental  and  mod- 
ifications of  existing  c^utracts.  50.7  percent 
was  negotiated  with  a  sole  source.  Also  only 
20  companies  received  50.6  percent  of  the  net 
value  of  military  prime  contract  awards  In 
fiscal  1959. 

These  figures  point  up  very  dramatically 
the  urgent  need  for  more  subcontracting  op- 
portunities for  small  business.  With  such  a 
large  percentage  of  the  defense  dollar  pre- 
empted by  big  business,  something  must  be 
done  to  Insure  that  a  fairer  proportion  of 
these  contracts  be  subcontracted  to  small 
business. 

Section  8  of  this  bill  would  provide  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  Institute 
a  small  business  subcontracting  program  de- 
signed specifically  to  assist  small  businesses 
In  receiving  a  fairer  share  of  the  Government 


procurement  dollar.  The  program  would 
provide  that  there  be  placed  In  every  prime 
contract  of  $1  million  and  above  and  all 
subcontracts  of  $500,000  and  above  a  provi- 
sion requiring  the  prime  contractor  and  the 
subcontractor  to:  (1)  consult  with  and  uti- 
lize the  faclUtles  of  SBA  and  (2)  furnish 
SBA  with  any  Information  concerning  sub- 
contracting that  the  SBA  may  require. 

This  program  would  not  force  the  contrac- 
tors to  do  anything  They  would  not  be  har- 
assed by  SBA  representatives.  They  do  not 
have  to  subcontract  at  all  and  they  do  not 
have  to  subcontract  to  firms  suggested  by 
the  SBA. 

Its  sole  purpose  Is  to  place  the  SBA  rep- 
resentative In  a  position  to  be  able  to  make 
known  to  large  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors the  availability  of  qualified  small  busi- 
nesses. 

This  Is  a  moderate  program,  but  I  think 
It  can  be  of  Immense  value  to  both  the  prime 
contractors  and  small  businesses.  This 
program  would  not  dilute  the  authority  of 
the  procuring  agency  over  supervision  of 
Government  contractors.  The  purpose  Is  to 
provide  for  small  business  representation  to 
aid  and  be  of  service  to  both  the  prime 
contractor  and  small  businesses. 

The  present  policy  statement  in  the  Act 
states  in  part  that  it  Is  "the  declared  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Government  should 
aid  •  •  •  small  business  concerns  •  •  •  to 
Insure  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total 
purchases  and  contracts  for  property  and 
services  for  the  Government  •  •  •  be 
placed  with  small  business  enterprises." 

The  bill  would  amend  the  policy  declara- 
tion of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  Include 
subcontracts.  It  would  also  provide  for  the 
SBA  to  have  access  to  the  procurement  rec- 
ords of  the  procuring  agencies,  and  It  would 
broaden  the  field  of  procurement  studies  and 
recommendations  which  the  SBA  now 
makes.  It  also  Includes  a  provision  that 
SBA  may  make  studies  and  recommenda- 
t.ons  of  the  processes  of  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment property. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
also  is  concerned  about  the  present  small 
business  program  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  report  of  that  Committee  on 
H  R.  11998.  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations for  1961.  mentioned  the  In- 
effectiveness of  the  program  and  also  the 
report  pointed  out  that  "sole  source  pro- 
curements made  with  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  should  be  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum." 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  50  7  percent  of  all 
new  procurement  contracts  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions were  negotiated  with  a  sole  source. 
I  was  happy  to  Join  with  Senator  Williams 
of  Delaware  when  on  June  16.  19fi0,  he  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  H  R.  11998.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for 
1961,  to  provide  "that  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  used  ex- 
cept that,  so  far  as  practicable,  all  contracts 
shall  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder  "  The  Senate 
agreed  to  this  amendment.  It,  too,  should 
help  to  a  great  extent  In  securing  a  fairer 
share  of  the  defense  dollar  for  small  busi- 
ness since  It  has  been  shown  that  In  fiscal 
1959  small  business  received  47  5  percent  of 
the  value  of  all  advertised  procurement 
prime  contracts  and  received  only  118  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  negotiated  ones. 

Another  important  provision  of  this  bill 
is  the  requirement  for  publication  In  the 
dally  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  "Synop- 
sis of  US.  Government  Proposed  Procure- 
ments, Sales,  and  Contract  Awards"  of  all 
military  procurement  actions  of  $10,000  and 
above  and  all  civilian  procurement  actions  of 
$1,000  and  above.  Procurements  which  for 
security  reasons  are  of  a  classified  nature, 
perishable  subsistence  supplies,  public  utili- 
ties, and  emergency  procurements  wLen  the 


time    for   bidding   is   insufficient    to   permit 
publication  are  excepted. 

The  substance  of  thla  provision  waa  also 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Appropriation 
Committees  report  (S.  Rept.  No.  1550)  on 
H.R.  11998 — Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations for  1961.  Tills  provision  would 
permit  small  businessmen  to  have  notice 
of  a  more  complete  list  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment Is  buying.  Large  corjxjratlons  can 
afford  to  retain  Washington  representatives 
to  furnish  this  information  to  them,  but 
small  businessmen  generally  cannot.  The 
Increase  in  the  size  of  this  publication  aa 
a  result  of  this  provision  should  be  borne 
by  the  subscribers.  The  subscription  rate 
now  Is  very  nominal — $10  per  year.  I  am 
siu-e  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pro- 
curement actions  In  this  dally  publication 
will  make  It  very  much  more  valuable  and 
useful  to  businessmen. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  the  program 
for  grants  for  studies,  research,  and  coun- 
seling In  small  business  problems  to  make 
eligible  for  such  grants  a  corporation  formed 
by  two  or  more  presently  eligible  grantees. 
The  committee  received  testimony  that  In 
some  States  such  a  corporation  would  be  in 
a  position  to  enlist  the  various  talents,  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  other  facilities  of  other 
agencies  within  a  State  In  Implementing  the 
scwpe  of  the  grant.  This  bill  would  permit 
the  SBA  to  require  as  a  condition  to  any 
grant  that  an  additional  amount,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  of  the  grant,  be  provided 
from  sources  other  than  the  Administration. 
However.  If  and  to  the  extent  a  grant  Is 
used  to  provide  coun.<^llng  services  to  Indi- 
vidual enterprises,  matching  of  the  grant  Is 
to  be  required. 

The  bill  would  also  simplify  the  report- 
ing requirements  of  SBA  by  requiring  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  instead  of  the  semiannual  reports 
presently  required.  The  SBA  would  be  able 
to  Include  in  this  rejxjrt  the  material  It 
now  reports  quarterly  with  respect  to  lU 
progress  In  liquidating  the  assets  and  aflaln 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
that  have  been  assigned  to  it. 

The  bin  would  amend  section  502  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
Section  502  of  the  Small  Buslnerw  Invest- 
ment Act  provides  for  loans  to  State  and 
local  development  companies  to  aaalst  an 
Identifiable  small  business  concern  In  plant 
construction,    conversion    or    expansion. 

Paragraph  (6i  of  section  502  provided  for 
termination  of  the  authority  to  loan  to  local 
development  companies  alter  June  30,  1961. 
la  providing  for  this  terminal  date,  the 
committee  had  a.'^sumed  that  this  program 
could  be  allowed  to  lapse,  because  It  was 
anticipated  that  this  type  of  lending  would 
not  be  necessarv  after  organlzjitlon  of  large 
numbers  of  .small  business  Investment  com- 
panies and  Increased  activities  of  State  de- 
velopment credit  corporations.  It  Is  now 
obvious  that  there  will  be  a  contlnxiing 
need  for  this  type  of  loan  beyond  June  30. 
1961.  Many  States  still  do  not  have  state- 
wide development  credit  corporations  and 
snriall  business  investment  companies  have 
not  grown  and  expanded  to  the  extent 
anticipated  In  1958. 

Section  11  of  this  bill  would  strike  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  502,  thereby  permitting 
continuing  authority  In  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  loans  to  local  develop- 
ment companies. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  re- 
lating to  section  502  loans  to  local  de- 
velopment comF>anies.  together  with 
tables  showing  the  loans  which  have 
been  made  to  local  development  com- 
panies. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  eis  follows: 

Five  Hundred  awd  Two  Loans  to  Local 
Development  Companies 

For  purpKjses  of  SBA's  lending  program  a 
local  development  company  Is  a  corporation 
which  (1)  has  a  broad  base  of  local  owner- 
ship: (2)  has  been  incorporated  in  the  State 
In  which  It  expects  to  do  business:  and  (3) 
Is  authorized  to  promote  and  assist  the 
growth  and  development  of  small  business 
concerns  In  the  area  covered  by  Ita  opera- 
tion. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  financing 
from  the  SBA,  a  local  development  corpora- 


tion must  be  able  1,0  provide  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  new  factory  building, 
conversion,  or  expansion.  If  the  proposed 
loan  meets  SBA's  credit  and  collateral  re- 
quirements and  will  help  a  small  business 
concern  accomplish  a  sound  business  pur- 
pose the  development  company  may  borrow 
from  the  SBA  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  up  to  $250,000. 

An  SBA  loan  may  be  made  for  a  period  as 
long  as  10  years,  plus  any  additional  time 
required  to  complete  construction,  con- 
version, or  expansion.  The  loaji  may  be  ex- 
tended or  renewed  for  an  additional  10  years. 

Interest  is  at  a  rate  of  5'-i  percent.  How- 
ever, if  a  bank  participates  with  SBA  in  a 


loan  and  the  bank  sets  a  rate  lower  than  S-^ 
percent  of  Its  share  of  the  loan,  SBA's  rate 
will  be  the  same  as  the  bank's,  but  cannot  be 
less  than  5  percent. 

As  a  rule  the  small  business  firm  which 
will  occupy  the  facilities  is  required  to  sign 
a  lease-purchase  contract  covering  the  term 
of  the  loan.  The  small  firm  then  msOces 
monthly  payments  to  the  development  com- 
pany sufflclent  to  pay  SBA  the  required 
monthly  Interest  and  principal. 

If  the  small  business  has  not  exercised  Its 
option  to  purchase  the  facilities  by  the  end 
of  the  loan  term,  the  development  company 
will  have  paid  off  SBA  and  own  the  faculties 
free  of  enciunbrance. 


sute 


AUbama.. 

Colorado... 
Oeorfte 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana.. 

Mldilgan.. 

MlniMoota 

Ifllwlipl 
•MmuafL.. 

Nebraska. . 


North  CaroUna. 


Olclahoina 

Pennsylvania. 


South  Carolina. 


South  DskoU. 

Tenneaaea 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Name  and  city  of  development  company 


Industrial  Developmrat  Co.  of  Samson,  Samson 

Bay  MinetU'  Development  Co.,  Bay  Minette - 

Orefttor  L;imar  Improvement  Co.,  Lamar 

Colbert  In'lustries,  roIl>©rt 

Bartow  Industrial,  Bartow 

Otlmer  County,  Kllljay : 

White  Industrial,  White »   

Jeflerson  l>«>vclojimc»nt  Corp.,  JefTerson 

T    '   ■  ■     ,  '•   1  ■  •.  .1  development  Co 

S  •  Corp..  .''uniner 

*'  ,:ity  Development  Co.,  Council  Orove. 

Leesvilia  industrial  D«Tek>pineat  Corp.,  Leesville 

Ab.... 


Snover  Industrial  Development  Co..  Snover 

DeckcrvlUe  Indu.^trial  Devi'loi)ment  Co.,  Deckerville. 

Oreat.  ■  "      -'  i  vl  Development  Corp.,  MoorbiMd 

Bami-.-  'Oopment  Corp.,  Bamesville,  2  loans. 

Alwiui.:  .^  -  ':•  ,-Jopers,  Inc.,  Aleittndria 

Benson  Industrial  Development  Corp.  Benson 


Stillwater  Development  Con>;  .'Stillwater 

Yoioo  County  Industrial  D(vil<>}>iiient  Co.,  Yazoo  City. 
Chllllcothe  Industrial  Develoiiment  Co.,  Chilllcothe 


Poplt»r  Bluff  Industries,  Inc  ,  r..t.i  ir  Bluff 

Branson -IloUist IT  Industriiil  I '  :it  Co.,  Branson.. 

Wakefield  Development  Co..  \'.  .•  . 

David  City  Co.,  David  Clly 

Overton  Building  Corp.,  Overton 

Norfolk  Development  Corp.,  Norfolk , 

Durham  Industrial  Development  Co  ,  Durham 

Rlclimond  County  Industrial  Development  Co.,  Rocking- 
ham. 

Farmers  Industrial  Development  Corp.,  Rose  Hill 

Creclmorc  Inda^lritis,  Inc.,  Cre*<lmore „. 

.\rdmore  Industrial  Development  Corp.,  Ardmore 

Scranton  Lackawanna  Industrial  Building  Co.,  Scranton.. 

Venango  Industrial  Development  Co.,  Oil  City... 

do 


Small  bnsineas  assisted 


Wacener  Industrial  Development  Co.,  Wegener 

Manufacturing  KnterrTises,  Sumter ., 

....do 

Whetstone  Development  Corp.,  Big  Stone  City 

La  Follette  I>evelopment  Corp..  La  Follette 

Hays  County  Industrial  Development  Co..  San  Marcos. 

Biacksburg  fndu.strlal  Development  Co.,  Blacksburg 

Emr>orla  Industrial  Development  Co.,  Emporia 

Ashland  Area  Development  Co.,  Ashland 


Wex-Tex  Manufacturing... 

Standard  Furniture  Co 

Midway  Trailer 

Colbert  Manufacturing  Co. 

Standard  Textile 

Ellijay  Poultry 

Kingston  Mills 

Bellcrade  Manufacturing... 

Ptolfel  Seil  Co 

Sumner  Industries 

Buckeye  Bait , 

CarRO  Ma-ster  Corp 

Johnston  Lumijer  Co 

Trim  Trends 

do 

iMoorbead  Plastics 

Oateway  Flakes 

Downer  Aircraft 

Tyler  Manufacturing  Co... 


Ammerman  4  Sons... 
First  Packaging  Corp. 
Donaldson  Co 


Smiley  Container  

Bran.son  Manufikcturing  Co. 

Wakefield  Dried  Food 

Kebr:»ska  Egg  &  Poultry 

Plectpon  Corp 

OUlette  Dairy 

Southern  sales  agency 

Rockingham  Mills 


Rose  Hill  Poultry  Corp 

MacTaggart  Sportswear,  Inc 

Big  Chief  Roofing  Co 

Associated  Book  Service  Co 

Faith  Shoe  Co 

Pat-.V-Wood 

Wagener  Mfg.  Co 

Maclile  Spinning 

Cover  .Manufacturing  Co 

Big  Stone  Cheese  Factory 

Electro  mechanical  products 

Westwood  Corp 

Polysclentiflc w. 

Keenco  Farm  Equipment  Co... 


Bob  Larson  Enterprises. 


Nature  of  business 


Clothing  manufacturer.. 
Fumitxire  manufacturer. 
Trailer  manufacturing... 

Carpets 

Teitltos 


Clothing 

Textiles 

Metal  seals 

RefrieeratiDR  unit  trucks. 

Plastics 

W'ooden  pallets . 

Sawmill „I. 

Auto  parts 

do 

Fiberelas  fabricators 

Potato  flake  manufacturing. . . 

Airplane  manufacturer 

Farm  equipment  manuXao- 
turer. 

Refining  manufacturer 

Heavy  duty  paper  bags 

Machine  and  equipment  man- 
ufacturing. 

Containers 

Clothing 

Fool  processing 

do 


Plastics 

Dairy 

Auto  parts  wholesaler. 
Upholstery  fabrics 


Poultry  processing 

Sportswear  (shirts) 

Roofing  company.. 

Book  distribution 

Shoo  manuf:icturing 

Oak  flooring  mauufacturing... 

Clothing 

TextUes 

Upholstery. 

Cheese  manufacturing 

Ordnance 

Furniture  manufactiuing 

Electronics 

Manufacturing  (arm  equip- 
ment. 

Manufacturing  logging  equip- 
ment. 


.\moimt  of 
loan 


$82,000 

303,793 

90,000 

51.000 

62,000 

234.000 

150.  .SOO 

132,  742 

250.000 

60.000 

10.000 

41.  474 

250.000 

60,000 

60,000 

55.000 

100.000 

90,000 

20.000 

80.0UO 
200.000 
167,000 

lo.*;,  000 

05,000 
73,300 
75,000 
21,000 
18,250 
63,000 
194,000 

275,000 

80,000 

250,000 

425,000 

134,000 

149,500 

96.000 

84,000 

61,000 

70.000 

28.000 

250.000 

230.000 

113,000 

40,000 


Number 

of  new 

jobs 


190 

105 

30 

fiO 

50 

300 

100 

no 

75 
10 
10 
52 
ISO 
10 
10 
25 
SO 
40 
S 

40 

64 

150 

75 
50 
45 
40 
23 
24 
0 
150 

100 

100 

55 

100 

250 

SO 

25 

35 

20 

5 

30 

100 

100 

IS 

65 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  explain  the  pur- 
pose of  his  amendment?  I  was  not  in 
the  Chamber  at  the  time  the  Senator 
made  his  statement. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  amendment  is 
on  page  8.  Une  23.  The  bill  provides 
that  with  respect  to  all  procurement 
contracts  in  excess  of  $10,000  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  $1,000  for 
civilian  agencies,  the  Secretar>'  of  Com- 
merce shall  publish  notice. 

Some  civilian  agencies  have  said  that 
the  amount  of  $1,000  is  not  a  realistic 
figure;  that  oftentimes  they  might  want 
to  buy  furniture  or  supplies,  or  things  of 
that  kind,  locally,  which  would  consume 
the  Sl.OOO.  It  was  felt  that  $5,000 
would  be  a  more  realistic  amount.  I 
think  they  are  correct.  Therefore,  I 
offered  the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
p>osed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11207)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act,  and  for  other  purixises." 


U.S.  PARTICIP.-.  riON  L\  THE  I-:E.-:iKT- 
TLEMEVr  OF  CEKTAl'S  P.EFTGEES 

Mr.     I-IRKSEN         Mr,     Presidt-nt.     I 
withdraw    n»y    appeal   from    tiie   naiinu 


of  the  Chair  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
397. 

The     PRESIDING     OFrlCER.      The 
appeal  is  withdrawn. 


ADDITIONAL  DIS,\BILirY  CO\:PEN- 
SATION  FOR  C;:-  in  \LN"  SERIOUS- 
LY DISABLED   VEiEi;ANS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Te.\.i£.  .Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1818, 
H.R.  7211. 

The  PRESIDINti  OFEICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislattv'e  Clefk  A  bill  (HJR. 
7211)  to  provide  additional  disability 
compensation  for  certain  seriou.^Iy  d:<- 
abled  veterans. 
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Thp  PE?F..-IDING  OFFICER.  The 
que-',  n  s  an  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  establishes  a  new  statutory 
rate  of  disability  compensation  for  cer- 
tain service-connected  disabled  veter- 
axis.  It  would  provide  a  new  rate  of 
$265  monthly  for  any  service-connected 
disabled  veteran  who  is  rated  as  totally 
disabled  and  ( 1 )  has  additional  service- 
connected  disability  or  disabilities  which 
are  ratable  at  60  percent  or  more,  or  (2> 
by  reason  of  the  service-connected  dis- 
ability or  disabilities  is  permanently 
housebound. 

The  current  total  disability  rating  is 
$225  monthly.  For  the  most  seriously 
disabled  the  maximum  rate  is  $450  with 
$150  additional  if  the  individual  is  not 
being  hospitalized  at  Government  ex- 
pense; thus  the  top  rating  today  is  $600 
monthly.  This  new  rate  of  $265  is  an 
intermediate  rate  and  applies  to  a  vet- 
eran who  is  totally  disabled  and  whose 
activities  are  so  restricted  as  to  make 
him  permanently  housebound.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  is  permanently 
bedridden  or  so  helpless  as  to  be  in  need 
of  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  anoth- 
er person.  The  terms  of  the  legislation 
would  be  met  if  the  veteran  is  substan- 
tially confined  to  his  house  or  the  ward 
and  clinical  areas,  if  he  is  in  a  hospital, 
and  is  reasonably  certain  to  so  remain 
during  the  balance  of  his  lifetime. 

The  Veterans"  Administration  esti- 
mates that  this  bill  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $7,200,000  for  each  of  the  first 
5  years  following  its  enactment. 

The  bill  is  favored  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  has  been  described 
by  that  agency  as  both  a  "reasonable  and 
equitable  approach  to  providing  relief" 
for  this  group  of  veterans. 

The  bill  was  reported  from  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  by  its  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7211)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

PENSIONS  FO:  LVDIAN  WAR  AND 
SPANTF'TI  AMLHICAN  WAR  VETER- 
ANS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1819, 
House  bill  9786. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  9786)  to  amend  sections  511  and 
512  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  Indian  War  and  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  veterans  to  elect  to  receive  pen- 
sion at  the  rates  applicable  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  was  reported  by  the  chair- 


man   of    the    Finance   Committee,    the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd). 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  permit 
Indian  and  Spanish-American  War 
veterans  to  elect  to  receive  pension  under 
the  terms  of  Public  Law  86-211.  if  they 
so  desire.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
this  is  permissive  and  not  mandatory. 
An  election  would  be  irrevocable. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  only 
veteran  of  one  of  these  wars  who  would 
wish  to  avail  himself  of  this  provision 
would  be  the  man  who  is  today  entitled 
to  the  aid  and  attendance  rate  of  $135.45 
monthly.  This  is  payable  only  to  tliose 
veterans  who  are  helpless  or  blind,  or 
who  are  so  nearly  so  as  to  require  the 
regvilar  aid  and  attendance  of  another 
person.  The  basic  monthly  rate  for 
veterans  of  these  wars  is  $101.59. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  i)oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  Indian 
war  and  Spanish-American  War^  veterans  to 
elect  to  receive  pension  at  the  rates  and  un- 
der the  conditions  (except  service  require- 
ments) applicable  to  World  War  I  veterans. 
Under  existing  law.  pension  Is  payable  to 
Spanish-American  War  veterans  who  were 
discharged  under  other  than  dishonorable 
conditions  after  having  served  90  days  or 
more,  or  who,  having  served  less  than  90 
days,  were  discharged  for  service-connected 
disability.  It  Is  also  payable  to  Indian  war 
veterans  who  were  similarly  discharged  alter 
having  served  30  days  or  more,  or  for  the 
duration  of  an  Indian  war.  The  basic 
monthly  rate  of  $101.59  Is  Increased  to 
$135.45  If  the  veteran  requires  regular  aid 
and  attendance.  Lower  rates  are  payable  to 
Spanish-American  War  veterans  who  served 
70  but  less  than  90  days  and  were  not  dis- 
charged for  service-connected  disability. 
These  latter  veterans  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  bill. 

Pension  Is  payable  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict 
who  are  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
from  non-service-connected  causes  not  the 
result  of  willful  misconduct  or  vicious  habit*. 
The  veteran  must  have  been  discharged  un- 
der other  than  dishonorable  conditions  after 
having  served  90  days  or  more.  or.  having 
served  less  than  90  days,  discharged  for 
service-connected  disability. 

H.R,  9786  would  become  effective  after 
July  1,  1960,  when  Public  Law  86-211  goes 
Into  effect.  Th.at  act  revises  the  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
later  war  periods  and  establishes  a  graduated 
scale  of  rates  related  to  family  status  and 
Income.  The  rates  for  a  single  veteran  range 
from  $40  to  $85.  and  for  a  veteran  who  Is 
married  or  has  children,  from  $45  to  $100.  A 
veteran  who  requires  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance receives  $70  In  addition  to  the  rate 
otherwise  payable. 

In  view  of  those  rates  the  right  of  elec- 
tion contemplated  by  the  bill  would  as  a 
practical  matter  be  operative  only  as  to 
veterans  of  the  Indian  and  Spanish-Ameri- 
can Wars  who  are  eligible  for  an  aid  and 
attendance  allowance.  H.R.  9786  would  per- 
mit them  to  receive  higher  rates  based  on 
need  of  aid  and  attendance  which  are  avail- 
able to  veterans  of  later  wars,  and  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  of  entitlement. 

An  election  of  pension  as  provided  by  the 
bin  would  be  irrevocable.  This  could  result 
In  payment  of  pension  In  future  years  at  a 
lower  rate  than  that  now  authorized  far 
Indian  and  Spanish-American  War  veterans, 
because,  for  example,  of  termination  of  need 


for  regular  aid  and  attendance,  change  In 
family  status,  or  Increased  Income.  It  could 
also  result  In  discontinuance  of  pension  for 
similar  reasons. 

If  enacted,  the  bill  would  serve  to  promote 
uniformity  In  the  jsenslon  pro-ams  by  en- 
compassing an  additional,  although  limited, 
group  In  the  philosophy  of  pension  based 
on  need  which  Is  Inherent  in  Public  Law 
8ft  211. 

Under  the  bill,  pension  under  Public  Law 
26-211  would  be  elected  only  by  thoee  vet- 
erans whose  monthly  rate  would  be  greater. 
The  monthly  Increases  would  range  from 
$4  55  to  $34  55.  Information  concerning  In- 
come and  marlUd  status  of  veterans  of  the 
Indian  and  Spanish-American  Wars  Is  not 
available.  Assuming  that  all  veterans  ha\e 
no  dependents  and  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  $600.  It  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 4.900  veterans,  almost  all  of  whom 
are  Spanish-American  War  veterans,  would 
be  eligible  for  Increases  at  an  additional  cost 
of  approximately  $1.1£>4.000  In  the  first  year. 
The  cost  would  decrease  each  year  to  ap- 
proximately $118,000  in  the  fifth  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9786)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  votes  by  which  the 
last  three  bills  were  passed  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  what  was 
the  last  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  was  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the 
last  three  bills  were  passed. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  1827. 
House  bill  7004. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  7004 »  to  facilitate  the  administra- 
tion of  public  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Cominittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  will  explain 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
was  passed  by  the  other  body,  and  is  re- 
ported from  the  Senate' Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment. 

The  amendment  is  minor  in  nature, 
in  that  it  limits  the  amount  which  the 
Secretary  may  require.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior may  require  a  user  or  users  of  roads 
or  trails  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 


reau of  Land  Management  to  maintain 
such  roads  or  trails  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  commciLsurate  with  the  par- 
ticular use  requirements  and  the  use 
made  by  each,  the  extent  of  such  main- 
tenance to  be  shared  by  the  users  in 
proportion  to  such  use  or,  if  such  main- 
tenance cannot  be  so  provided,  to  de- 
posit sufficient  money  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  such  maintenance. 
Such  deposits  will  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury,  and  will  hereby  be  appro- 
priated and  made  available  until  ex- 
pended, as  the  Secretary  may  direct,  to 
cover  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
the  maintenance  of  any  road  or  trail 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

The  bill  itself  has  been  requested  by 
the  administration,  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  in  order  to  make 
uniform  the  principles  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  lands. 

Under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  powers  in 
the  administration  of  those  lands  that 
are  different  from  the  powers  which 
have  been  given  him  to  administer  the 
lands  in  the  Oregon  and  California  re- 
vested lands  and  also  the  Alaska  lands. 

This  bill  would  make  imiform  the 
powers  he  has  in  administering  the  pub- 
lic lands. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  for  in- 
vestigations, cooperative  agreements, 
and  acceptance  of  contributions. 

The  charges  made  for  various  admin- 
istrative services  need  to  be  brought 
into  line  with  present-day  costs.  For 
instance,  the  Appropriation  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1931,  fixed  fees  for  the  taking 
of  depositions  on  hearings  in  the  land 
offices  at  25  cents  per  folio  and  5  cents 
for  each  copy.  These  rates  bear  no  re- 
lation to  current-day  costs. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  allowing  di- 
rect application  of  funds  derived  from 
deposits  and  forfeitures  will  permit  the 
prompt  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  deposits  or  forfeitures  are 
made.  Examples  are  completion  of  slash 
disposal  and  reforestation  work  at  tim- 
ber-cutting sites  on  public  lands.  At 
present  these  funds,  even  though  they 
are  not  derived  from  public  sources,  are 
not  available  for  such  work  as  this  imtil 
they  have  been  included  in  an  appropri- 
ation act. 

I  think  the  bill  is  certainly  in  the  pub- 
he  interest.  It  has  been  requested  b^ 
the  administration,  and  has  been  con- 
curred in  unanimously  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  On  page  5. 
in  line  19.  after  "Sec.  302. •'.  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  "The  Secretary 
may  require  the  user  of  a  road  or  trail 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  maintain  such 
roads  or  trails  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion or"  and  insert  "The  Secretary'  of  the 
Interior  may  require  a  user  or  users  of 
roads  or  trails  under  the  jurisdiction  of 


the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
maintain  such  roads  or  trails  in  a  satis- 
factory condition  commensurate  with 
the  particular  use  requirements  and  the 
use  made  by  each,  the  extent  of  such 
maintenance  to  be  shared  by  the  users 
in  proportion  to  such  use  or.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Without  objection 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Piesident,  has  the  committee  amend- 
ment been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
seeking  information. 

Mr.  WILLIAlilS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  let  us  slow  down  the  railroad 
a  httle  bit. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
from  the  bill: 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
enter  Into  cooperative  agreement  Involving 
the  Improvement,  management,  use.  and 
protection  of  the  public  lands  and  their  re- 
sources under  his  JurlsdlcUon.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  apply  only  In  those 
cases  where  the  making  of  cooperative  agree- 
ments for  such  purposes  is  neither  expressly 
authorized  nor  expressly  prohibited  by  other 
provisions  of  law. 

Does  this  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  can  construct  the  roads  for 
the  use  of  those  who  lease  the  grazing 
lands? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Certainly  not;  it  would 
not  extend  to  that  part.  That  still  would 
have  to  be  authorized  by  Congress,  and 
an  appropriation  would  have  to  be  made. 

The  Senator  was  not  referring  to  the 
amendment,  was  he? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  read  from  section  102, 
which  is  not  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  amendment  fits  into  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  amendment  has  to 
do  with  the  fees  which  may  be  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  roads.  I  thought  that 
was  the  part  to  which  the  Senator  raised 
objection. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  objecting  to  it. 
I  am  asking  for  information  on  it. 

When  they  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  lessors  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  for  grazing  purposes,  does  this 
bill  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
the  construction  of  those  things?  Per- 
haps they  can  do  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  No;  the  cooperative 
afrrecments  would  apply  to  the  building 
of  trails  across  the  public  domain  and 
the  private  domain. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  does  it  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  do,  that 
he  caruiot  do  now? 

Mr.  MOSS.  He  is  limited  now,  under 
the  powei-s  he  has  for  the  Oregon  and 
California  revested  lands  and  the  Alaska 
lEuids.  As  to  them,  he  may  not  now  do 
these  things,  although  he  may  do  them 
under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  for  public 
lands  which  fall  xxnder  that  act.  This 
measure  would  make  uniform  the  powers 
he  has. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  means  he  could  do 
all  things  for  public  lands  unde:  uic  De- 


partment of  the  Interior  that  he  can  do 
now  under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  for 
certain  grazing  lands? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
That  is  the  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The,  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questiOTi  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  thii-d  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REGULATION      OF      SA\TNGS      AND 
LOAN   HOLDING   COMPANIES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rriove  that  the  Senate  proceed., 
to   the   consideration   of   Calendar  No. 
1826,  Senate  bill  3619. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
3619)  to  make  permanent  law  the  pro- 
visions of  section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  regulating  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  was  repKjrted  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cuirency 
Committee. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make 
permanent  law  the  provisions  of  section 
408  of  title  rv  of  the  NaUonal  Housing 
Act — 12  U.SC.  1724-1730(8)— regulat- 
ing savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies. This  is  accomplished  by  re- 
pealing subsection  (g)  of  section  408 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Sub- 
section (g)(1)  established  a  termina- 
tion date  fo'-  the  regulatory  provisions, 
at  May  31.  1961.  Subsection  (g)(2>  re- 
quired the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  make  a  full  and  complete  sur- 
vey of  all  aspects  of  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies  and  to  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Committees  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  not  later  than  May 
31.  1960.  This  report  has  been  received 
and.  accordingly,  the  bill  also  rei>eals 
this  reporting  requirement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3619)  was  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  for  a  tliird  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Smate  and  House  of 
Repraaentattcea    of    t\e     :  'Tr-o     states    of 
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America  in  CongTCSi  asiembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (  gi  of  section  408  cf  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  I  12  use  1730a  s?  >  Is  hereby 
repeaied. 

1  

THE  REPUBLICAN  ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS RECORD  OF  IMPARTIAL 
FEDER-AI,  LAW  ENFORCEMENT— 
1953-60 

Mrs  SMITH  Mr.  President,  this  ad- 
ministration has  an  outstanding  record 
in  the   important  field    of   Federal   law 


enforcement.     The  distinguished  senior 

Senator  from  Kentucky.  John  Sherman     ;^°""^;^";;;=;^'^brn:  RY:7n' NVvVmberlgsv. 


These  and  the  accompllshmenta  described 
below  have  taken  place  without  Increase  In 
the  overall  employment  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.  On  June  30.  1953.  the  total  em- 
ployment was  30.423;  on  June  30.  1959,  It  waa 
29,987. 

CRIMINAL   LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

In  criminal  law  enforcement  the  Republi- 
can administration  haa  conducted  an  In- 
tensive and  coordinated  drive  against  all 
forms  of  organized  crime,  including  nar- 
cotics, gambling.  Ulicit  liquor  operations, 
tax  evasion,  and  labor  racketeering  High- 
lighting the  drive  by  the  JusUce  Depart- 
ment was  the  recent  conviction  of  20  of  the 
conspirators  who  attended  the  hilltop  meet- 


C>^oPER.  r-cently  compiled  a  concise  re 
port  on  this  activity. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  report  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Repl-blican     Administr-ition's     Record 

OF  Impartial  Federal  Law  Enforcement — 

1953-60 
^By  US.  Senator  John  Shihiman  Cooper,  of 
Kentucky) 

One  of  the  most  Important  and  satisfying 
accomnlishments  of  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration during  the  past  7>i  years  haa  been 
the  reestablishment  and  continuing  growth 
of  public  confidence  In  the  impartial  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  Fed- 
eral laws  under  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Among  the  factors  responsible  for  this 
renewed  respect  for  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment have  been: 

1  The  refustU  of  Government  consent  to 
nolo  contendere  pleas  except  In  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. 

2.  The  abandonment  of  the  "health  policy" 
In  criminal  tax  prosecutions. 

3.  The  publication  of  compromise  settle- 
ments of  all  kinds. 

4.  The  elimination  of  private  practice  for 
U.S.  attorneys  and  their  assistants,  thus  re- 
moving the  possibility  of  conflict  of  interest. 

5.  The  publication  of  Executive  pardons 
and  the  names  of  those  sponsoring  such 
pardons. 

6  The  employment  of  the  very  highest 
caliber  of  professional  and  nonprofessional 
personnel. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  attorneys  of 
established  reputation  and  broad  experience, 
an  honor  law  graduate  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1953  to  attract  to  the  Department 
top  graduates  of  the  country's  leading  law 
schools.  To  date,  279  talented  young  attor- 
neys from  73  law  schools,  representing  40 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  have 
been  appointed  without  regard  to  considera- 
tions of  race,  religion,  or  political  afllllation. 

A  sustained  drive  to  eliminate  delay  in  the 
Government's  legal  business  has  been  con- 
ducted. The  primary  result  of  this  drive 
has  been  the  disposition  of  practically  all  old 
cases.  An  equally  Important  result  has  been 
the  Impressive  reduction  in  the  number  of 
cases   and   matters   pending. 

Dtirlng  the  last  7>2  years,  despite  an 
overall  increase  in  work  brought  about  by 
reason  of  economic  expansion  and  new  Fed- 
eral laws,  the  total  number  of  items  pend- 
ing, which  Includes  both  cases  in  court  and 
preliminary  matters,  has  been  reduced  from 
74.972  to  48.542.  a  reduction  of  26.430  Items, 
or  35  percent. 

The  backlog  of  cases  pending,  exclusive 
of  preliminary  matters,  has  been  reduced 
from  23.413  to  16.784,  a  reduction  of  6.629 
cases,  or  28  percent. 

In  the  7' J  years  preceding  the  year  1953. 
total  collections  by  US.  attorneys  aggregated 
9202.251.691.  In  the  similar  period  since 
1953.  such  collection.-^  h.ivp  totaled  $234,786.- 
314,  an  increase  of  >32.5;4.624,  or  13  percent. 


In  the  labor -racketeering  field,  143  con- 
victions have  been  obtained  under  the  Hobbe 
Act  and  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
as  compared  to  a  total  of  3  convictions 
prior  to  1953.  The  list  of  those  convicted 
includes  imion  officials  ranging  in  impor- 
tance from  the  president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  down  to  busi- 
ness agents  of  local  unions.  In  cases  where 
the  amounts  etxorted  as  the  price  of  labor 
peace  varied  from  a  few  thousand  to  over 
a  million  dollars.  In  addition,  the  ranking 
Ohio  Teamster  official,  William  J.  Presser. 
was  recently  convicted  of  contempt  of  Con- 
gress and  obstruction  of  the  Senate  Rackets 
Committee's  investigation  of  the  Teamsters 
Union. 

An  Intensive  drive  against  narcotic  vio- 
lators has  resulted  In  over  10.000  prosecu- 
tions with  sentences  running  at  an  average 
alltlme  high.  International  narcotic  smug- 
gling rings  smashed  Include  the  1958  con- 
viction of  Harry  Stromberg  and  18  others, 
and  the  1959  conviction  of  Vlto  Genovese 
and  14  others,  with  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clining to  review  both  cases. 

A  vast  gambling  syndicate  operating  out 
of  Terre  Haute.  Ind..  was  broken  up  by  the 
conviction  of  ite  operators  on  wagering  tax 
evasion  charges  in  July  of  1959.  In  May  of 
1960,  Harry  Donovan.  multl-mlUion-dollar 
numbers  racket  kingpin  operating  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  apparently  with  police  protec- 
tion, pleaded  guilty  to  an  11 -count  wagering 
tax  indictment. 

In  addition  to  thousands  of  prosecutions 
against  relatively  small-scale  moonshine  pro- 
ducers, the  crime  drive  has  centered  on 
eradicating  syndicate  leaders  of  large  Illicit 
liquor  conspiracies  in  the  metropolitan  areas. 
In  January  1360,  notorious  liquor  law  vio- 
lators, John  and  Maurice  Levlgno.  were  con- 
victed of  conspiracy  and  operation  of  large 
illicit  stills  In  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island 
City. 

Hoodlums  and  racketeers  convicted  on  tax 
evasion  charges  Include  Pete  Llcavoli,  re- 
puted leader  of  the  old  "Purple  Gang"  in 
Detroit,  and  Paul  "The  Walter"  De  Lucta. 
alias  Paul  "Rlcca."  alleged  successor  to  Al 
Capone  in  Chicago. 

Denaturalization  and  deportation  of  racke- 
teers and  vice  lords  Is  also  a  part  of  the 
program,  and  denaturalization  decrees  have 
been  obtained  against  such  figures  as  Ac- 
cardl,  Corrado,  Frank  Costello.  Vlto  Geno- 
vese. Joe  Profacl,  and  Paul  "The  Walter" 
RiccA,  among  others. 

Frauds  uf>on  the  Investor  and  consumer 
public  have  resulted  in  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant convictions,  the  latest  being  that  of 
Alexander  L.  Guterma  and  others  for  exten- 
sive investment  frauds. 

An  average  of  1.400  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  cases  have  been  brought  each  year 
to  protect  the  public  against  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  products  and  a  vigorous  drive 
has  been  made  against  the  Illegal  sale  of 
sedatives  and  "pep"  pills. 

Former  Government  officials,  such  as  RFC 
Official  E.  Merl  Young.  Assistant  Atorney 
General  T.  Lamar  Caudle,  and  Presidential 
Secretary  Matthew  J.  Connelly,  have  been 
Indicted  and  convicted  for  Irregularities  in 


office.  Other  important  convictions  include 
that  of  Heru-y  W.  Orunewald  In  a  1 160.000 
tax-fix  conspiracy,  with  whom  were  five 
others  who  were  given  long  prison  sentences 
and  heavily  fined. 

CIVIL    LITIGATION 

Civil  litigation  represents  the  largest  sin- 
gle category  of  cases  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

During  the  past  7'^  years,  the  Civil  Divi- 
sion has  reduced  the  pending  caseload  from 
76.540  to  13.533  cases  by  delegating  to  U.S. 
attorneys  authority  to  handle  smaller  routine 
cases  and  by  conducting  an  all-out  drive  to 
cut  the  backlog. 

The  separate  Customs  Division  was  elimi- 
nated, and  its  functions  were  incorporated 
within  the  Civil  DlvUlon  and  the  staff  re- 
duced from  22  to  12  attorneys. 

A  centralized  appellate  section  was  organ- 
ized which  last  year  achieved  success  In  76 
percent  of  all  the  appeals  handled  by  It. 

The  Japanese  claims  program,  involving 
24.000  claims  and  over  $130,600,000,  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  two  branch  offices  of  the 
program  were  closed. 

In  the  first  test  cases  to  recover  millions 
of  dollars  in  windfall  profits  taken  by  con- 
tractors under  FHA  programs,  the  results 
were  so  successful  that  administrative  com- 
promises were  obtained  before  trial  in  vir- 
tually all  other  cases  and  there  are  only  17 
such  suits  still  pending. 

A  backlog  of  3.966  price  and  rent  control 
cases  has  been  practically  liquidated,  and 
only  four  cases  remain  pending. 

In  the  forfeiture  actions  brought  against 
such  shipowners  as  Onassls,  Nlarchos,  and 
Kulukundis.  and  various  Chinese  companies, 
results  were  so  successful  that  normal  Civil 
Division  collections  rose  from  16  to  18  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  over  30  million  for  3 
years  running,  and  a  quarter  million  tons 
of  new  shipping  is  being  built  in  American 
yards  under  the  settlements  negotiated  in 
several  of  these  cases. 

The  growth  of  claims  against  the  United 
States  In  foreign  courts  necessitated  the 
establishment  of  a  special  foreign  litigation 
unit  end  the  organization  of  a  network  of 
attorneys  in  many  foreign  capitals  to  repre- 
sent the  Government's  Interests  In  the  more 
than  274  cases  now  pending  abroad. 

TAX  matter 

During  the  6  years  prior  to  1953,  the  pend- 
ing load  of  tax  cases  had  almost  tripled  from 
2.500  to  7.000.  Despite  a  continuing  propor- 
tionate Increase  in  new  cAses.  the  Tax  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department  not  only 
brought  the  backlog  under  control,  but  re- 
duced the  pending  workload  by  over  2.700 
cases,  concluded  a  large  number  of  older 
cases,  and  cut  in  half  the  time  required  for 
handling  the  average  tax  case  from  3  to  IV2 
years. 

During  this  period,  also,  this  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department  saved  the  Treasury 
or  collected  directly  from  delinquent  tax- 
payers $350  million,  or  over  S'i  times  the 
amount  recovered  In  the  previous  4  years, 
and  4.344  tax  fraud  convictions  were  ob- 
tained, as  against  2,260  in  the  prior  12  years. 

Among  those  convicted  were  former  In- 
ternal Revenue  Commissioner  Joseph  D. 
Nunan.  Jr  .  former  Teamsters  Union  presi- 
dent David  Beck;  racketeers  Frank  Costello, 
Paul  'The  Walter"  Ricca.  Umberto  Anastasla, 
and  Peter  Llcavoli:  gamblers  Benny  Blnlon, 
Prank  Erlckson.  Sidney  Brodson,  and  Elmer 
"Bones'  Remmer;  labor  racketeer  Orell  B. 
(Duke)  Soucie;  Eugene  C.  James  of  Chicago, 
Laundry  Workers  Union  official;  Hugh  L. 
Culbreath.  former  sheriff  of  Hillsborough 
County,  Florida,  an  associate  of  blgtlme  gam- 
blers; and  Frank  Keenan,  Chicago,  former 
Cook  County  assessor. 

The  Tax  Division  has  been  successful  In 
78  percent  of  the  tax  cases  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court   and   in  over  70  percent  of 
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those  decided  by  other  appellate  courts,  and 
today  its  dockets,  for  the  most  part,  are  In 
current  condition. 

ANTTTRrST     ACTION     INCREASED     UNDER 
REPUBLICANS 

In  the  field  of  antitrust,  so  Important  to 
the  preservation  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  the  American  consimier.  a  continu- 
ation In  the  pace  of  stepped-up  law  enforce- 
ment saw  63  n(  w  cases  filed  In  the  fiscal 
year  1959.  more  than  double  the  total  filed 
In  1952.  Moreo.er.  70  new  cases  have  al- 
ready been  filed  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Slxty-slx  cases  were  closed  In  fiscal  1959  p.nd 
41  cases  have  bjen  closed  thus  far  in  the 
present  fiscal  year.  On  May  31,  I960.  127 
cases  were  pending. 

Since  1953.  215  civil  antitrust  cases  and 
171  criminal  ant. trust  cases  have  been  filed. 
Of  these.  31  have  been  proceedings  under 
the  hitherto  uni  sed  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  a.s  amended  in  1950,  respecting  cor- 
porate mergers. 

Two  new  contempt  cases  were  filed  In  1960, 
bringing  the  t*)tU  since  1953  to  11.  This 
figure  represents  more  than  one-third  of  all 
such  cases  filed  flnce  the  enactment  of  the 
Sherman  Act  In  1890. 

The  Sherman  .Act  amendment  Increasing 
maximum  fines  has  resulted  In  a  rise  In 
fines  Imposed  fran  H27,0O0  In  1952  to  $814,- 
200  in  fiscal  195l>.  Thus  far  In  fiscal  1960, 
through  May  31.  1960.  fines  assessed  total 
•808,250.  The  tctal  dollar  amount  of  fines 
•MSBsed  has  show  n  a  substantial  increase  in 
every  year  but  on.?  since  1962. 

One  of  the  mon  Important  milestones  In 
the  antitrust  fleJtl  was  the  establishment  In 
1953  by  the  Atto-ney  General  of  a  national 
committee  of  son  e  60  members  to  study  the 
antitrust  laws. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  work,  there 
was  gathered  Inio  one  place  for  the  first 
time  a  statemer  t  of  prevailing  views  on 
major  Issufs  of  Jintltrust  policy.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  gave  careiul  considera- 
tion to  the  report  and  obtained  from  Con- 
gress amendments  to  increase  from  $5,000  to 
$50,000  the  maximum  fine  which  may  be  Im- 
posed for  a  Sherman  Act  violation,  and  au- 
thority for  the  Government  to  sue  for  actual 
damages  or  Inju-les  resulting  to  it  or  Its 
business  or  prop<Tty  from  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  ITie  Division  also  supported 
a  bill,  enact^'d  by  Congress  in  the  current 
session,  provldlnj:  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  be  accorded  advance  notification  of 
proposed  mergers  of  national  banks. 

Crvn,    EIGHTS 

The  Clvtl  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department,  established  In  December  1957, 
Is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  all  Fed- 
eral statutes  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
Since  Its  Inception  It  has  processed  more 
than  4,300  complaints  of  violations  of  a 
wide  range  of  stntutes  and.  as  of  May  1960, 
has  124  cases  pending  In  court. 

Under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  as  part 
of  Its  enforcement  program  to  protect  the 
right  of  all  citizens  to  vote  without  racial 
discrimination,  the  division  Instituted  three 
test  suits  In  Geo-gla,  Alabama,  and  Louisi- 
ana which  have  row  been  favorably  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  Loul.-'iana  artlon  resulted  In  restoring 
to  the  voting  rolls  the  names  of  1,377  Negroes 
Illegally  stricken. 

Twenty-one  other  matters  under  the  1957 
act  are  presently  pending  In  various  stages 
of  preparation. 

Under  the  addl'lonal  authority  granted  by 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1960,  demands  for 
Inspection  of  voting  records  maintained  by 
local  voting  regisirars  have  been  made  in  12 
counties.  In  flv;  of  these  counties,  local 
authorities  have  permitted  Inspection;  In 
other  counties  there  has  not  been  coopera- 
tion, and  lawsuits  have  been  commenced 
to  compel  compliance  with  the  law.  The 
division  also  conducted  successful  criminal 


prosecutions  for  Federal  law  violations  ,re- 
latlng  to  campaign  and  election  practices. 
Convictions  Involving  police  brutality 
have  Tjeen  obtained,  and  trial  of  prison 
guards  for  mistreatment  of  Inmates  will 
commence  soon.  Several  cases  Involving 
the  use  of  thlrd-de^ee  methods  for  obtain- 
ing confessions  are  pending  in  Ohio  against 
members  of  a  county  sherllTs  office.  An  Im- 
portant prosecution  under  the  Fugitive  Felon 
Act.  Involving  flight  to  a^old  State  prosecu- 
tion for  kidnaping  and  murder,  resulted  In 
convictions  of  three  offenders  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  principal  defendant  to  State 
authorities  In  Mlnnesoti  for  trial  and  sub- 
sequent heavy  sentences. 

lakds    division    or   justice    department 

The  United  States  owns  about  34  percent 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  50  States,  and 
the  Lands  Division  Is  responsible  for  all  of 
the  land  litigation  and  title  work  relating 
to  this  property. 

Some  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  work 
Involved  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  field  of  land  acquisition  alone,  the  Lands 
Division  closed  in  the  period  1953  to  June 
1960,  condemnation  proceedings  or  nego- 
tiated purchases  of  over  100.000  tracts  of  land 
Involving  final  paynaents  of  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars. 

Wherever  consistent  with  the  public  Inter- 
est, these  takings  have  been  accomplished 
through  settlements,  rather  than  through 
protracted  trials.  During  the  past  year,  for 
example,  negotiated  purchases  and  condem- 
nation settlements  represented  about  94  per- 
cent of  the  total  dollar  volume  of  all  land 
acquisition  closings. 

Contributing  largely  to  this  record  Is  the 
effort  made  during  recent  years  to  Improve 
the  quality  aiid  therefore  the  reliability  of 
the  Goveriunent's  appraisals  of  property.  In 
part,  by  the  Increased  ufc  of  and  reliance 
upon  Independent  local  appraisers. 

This  has  also  resulted  in  the  more  expedi- 
tious handling  of  cases,  as  Ulustrated  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  3  years  alone,  the 
number  of  tracts  involved  in  cases  more  than 
5  years  old  has  been  reduced  by  63  percent, 
and  in  the  range  between  3  and  5  years  the 
percentage  of  reduction  has  been  more  than 
20  percent. 

In  1953.  at  the  start  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration, the  Lands  Division  was  instru- 
mental in  the  formulation  of  a  new  policy 
greatly  reducing  the  amounts  of  land  ac- 
quired for  dam  and  reservoir  projects.  This 
permitted  maximum  retention  of  private 
rights  In  land  consistent  with  operation  and 
maintenance  requirements.  This  policy  has 
saved  untold  millions  of  dollars  In  acquisi- 
tion copts  and  has  allowed  equal  numbers  of 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  land  Interests 
to  remain  on  the  local  tax  rolls. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  the  spe- 
cialized work  In  defending  the  Government 
against  large  and  complex  tribal  claims  under 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of  1946.  a 
separate  Indian  Claims  Section  was  estab- 
lished In  1953.  staffed  without  Increase  In 
the  total  numt>er  of  division  personnel.  The 
aggregate  of  such  claims  in  the  hands  of  this 
section  Is  several  billions  of  dollars. 

in  the  field  of  water  and  related  resources, 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  represent- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  United  States  In  such 
historic  litigation  as  the  gulf  "submerged 
lands"  cases,  Arizona  v.  California  (the  lower 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River),  and  Wiscon- 
sin V.  Illinois  (the  Great  Lakes).  During 
this  period,  rights  In  offshore  oil  were  largely 
resolved  in  the  landmtirk  "ndelands  cases. 

The  Lands  Division  achieved  success  in 
fiscal  year  1959  in  85.7  percent  of  the  ap- 
peals it  handled,  compared  to  a  1949-54 
average  of  73  percent.  This  is  a  clear-cut 
example  of  Justice  Department  efficiency 
under  the  Republicans. 

The  division  was  also  principally  respon- 
sible for  the  work  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee    for    the    Study    of    Jurisdiction 


over  Federal  Areas  within  the  States,  a 
committee  created  by  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  wfis  the  first  comprehensive  fac- 
tual and  legal  study  in  the  sensitive  area  of 
Federal-State  relations,  and  promises  to  re- 
solve many  Important  and  troublesome  prob- 
lems arising  from  Jurisdictional  difficulties. 

IMMIGRA:nON   AND   NATURALIZATION 

During  the  past  7I2  years,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nai  iiralization  Service,  through 
organizational  changes  and  the  introduction 
Of  new  programs  and  procedures,  has 
achieved  significant  accomplishments  In  all 
of  Its  rarled  aieas  of  responsibility. 

In  1959,  a  total  of  2.865.567  passengers 
were  admittec  from  foreign  countries  by 
sea  or  air— twice  as  many  as  in  1963.  With 
a  primary  Inspection  staff  increase  of  Just 
11  percent,  however,  the  service,  through 
simpltfled  documentation.  Improved  physical 
layout,  and  more  efficient  inspection  proce- 
dures, has  met  this  enlarged  responsibility 
effectively  and  expeditiously. 

In  1954,  the  practice  of  detaining  in  Gov- 
ernment-operated Institutions  applicants 
for  admission  whose  status  was  doubtful 
was  discontinued,  and  all  large  facUiUes, 
including  Ellis   Island,  were  closed. 

In  the  past  7  years,  an  average  of  132.000 
persons  becair.e  naturalized  citizens  each 
year.  The  Rtpubllcan  administration  re- 
duced the  walling  period  for  naturalization 
applicants  from  18  months  in  1953  to  46 
days  in  I960. 

As  the  result  of  stepped-up  enforcement 
and  redeployment  of  the  Border  Patrol,  so- 
called  wetback  invasion  has  been  stemmed 
and  the  daily  apprehensions  of  Mexican  il- 
legal entrants  -educed  from  2,600  to  70. 

Since  the  uprising  of  the  "Fref-dom 
Fighters"  In  November  1956  himost  ^2.0OQ 
Hungarian  refugees  have  beer,  admitted  to 
the  United  St<ites  under  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's exercise  of  the  parole  provlBlons  of  the 
law.  This  action  was  ratified  by  Republi- 
can-sponsored legislation  which  adjusted  the 
parole  status  of  these  homeless  people  to 
that  of  permanent  residents. 

In  the  field  of  law  enforcement,  primary 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  -•■  >s( - 
cutlon  of  crittJnal,  Immoral,  narc  ■  -  a':d 
subversive  aliens,  rather  than  cm  the  casual 
"paper"  violator. 

Among  the  (55  persons  wh  &:•  ended  the 
crime  syndicate  meeting  at  A;.fe..arli:n,  N.y.. 
In  1967,  6  were  aliens  arid  30  natnrallaed 
clUzens.  Of  the  aUens,  Russell  Bufalino 
and  Simone  Scozzarl  have  been  ordered  de- 
ported; the  phjslcal  condiUon  of  Carlo  Gam- 
blno  precludes  completion  of  his  de^xjrtatlon 
case:  and  the  two  others  were  found  not  to 
be  deportable.  Sam  Monachlno,  a  natural- 
ized citizen,  fled  to  Canada  and  there  re- 
nounced his  American  citizenship.  Vlto 
Genovese  has  been  denaturtJlzed.  and  pro- 
ceedings have  been  brought  against  Doml- 
nlck  D'Agostlno.  Joseph  Barbara,  at  whose 
home  the  "delegates"  convened,  and  Salva- 
tore  Tornabe  have  died. 

Leaflets  dropped  from  Florida-based  planes 
over  Cuba  and  other  Incidents  resulted  in 
a  request  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  departure  control 
of  all  persons  leaving  the  United  States  by 
private  aircraft  for  Cuba.  Since  November 
2.  1959,  the  service  has  covered  some  200 
private  airfields  and  100  plane  rental 
agencies,  to  prevent  flights  that  would  In- 
crease tensions  in  the  Caribbean  area.  The 
Commissioner  has  served  49  persons  with 
official  notices  not  to  dep>art  from  the  United 
States  for  Cuba  by  private  aircraft. 

internal  securitt 

One  hundred  and  nine  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  have  been  convicted  by  Jtu-ies 
for  violating  or  conspiring  to  violate  the 
Smith  Act,  all  but  28  of  these  being  subse- 
quent to  January   1953. 

As  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  s  decision 
in  the  Yates  case  In  1957.  laying  down  more 
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stnngent  sUndards  of  proof.  70  of  these 
cases  were  dismissed  However,  39  top  lead- 
ers remain  convicted,  4  under  the  mem- 
bership clause  of  the  Smith  Act  and  the  re- 
mainder under  the  conspiracy  statute.  Two 
cases  raising  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  membership  clause  are  sched- 
uled to  be  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court  next 
fall,  and  a  1959  conviction  of  six  Communists 
In  Denver  for  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Smith 
Act  is  pending  in  the  court  of  appeals. 

since  the  Supreme  Court's  affirmance  of 
the  Bixrenblatt  case  In  1959.  upholding  the 
authority  of  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee,  there  have  been  nine  con- 
victions for  contempt  of  Congress  In  the  In- 
ternal security  field,  and  eight  additional 
contempt  of  Congress  cases  are  pending  In 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Nine  ofBclals  of  the  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelt- 
er Workers  Union  were  convicted,  and  three 
others  entered  pleas  of  nolo  contendere  In 
1959  to  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment by  fraudulently  using  the  facilities  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  through 
the  filing  of  false  non-Communist  affidavits. 
The  nine  defendants  have  taken  an  appeal. 
Previously,  seven  members  of  the  United 
Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  Un- 
ion, most  of  whom  were  Communist  Party 
functionaries,  were  convicted  of  conspiring 
to  file  false  non-Communist  affidavits  with 
the  Labor  Board  This  case  was  affirmed  by 
the  court  of  appeals  and  Is  now  pending  on 
petition   for  certiorari. 

The  lourt  of  appeals  In  1959  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  after  remand  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  must  reg- 
teter  with  the  Attorney  General  as  a  Com- 
'  munlst-actlon  organization  under  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  of  1950.  Argument  will  be 
beard  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  October  1960. 
Following  the  Board's  original  determination 
In  1953,  the  Internal  Security  Division  of 
Justice  moved  against  21  Communist-front 
organizations  to  have  the  Board  order  their 
registration  as  such.  Registration  orders  of 
the  Board  have  been  entered  against  12  of 
these  organizations,  10  of  which  have  ap- 
pealed. Eight  actions  were  dismissed  on  mo- 
tions of  the  Government,  One  action  awaits 
final  order  of  the  Board. 

Two  actions  were  brought  under  the  Com- 
munist Control  Act  of  1954  to  have  the 
Board  determine  that  two  labor  organizations 
are  Communist-Infiltrated.  One  case  was 
dismissed  on  the  Government's  motion  due 
to  loss  of  witnesses,  and  the  second  Is  at  trlsil. 
Since  1964,  active  registrations  under  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  have  Increased  from  271  to  the 
present  401.  Four  Individuals  and  one  or- 
ganization were  successfully  prosecuted  for 
failure   to  register   under  the   act. 

Recent  convictions  for  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit espionage  have  Included  Col.  Rudolf 
Abel,  Soviet  state  security  service  (KGB), 
Jack  and  Myra  Soble,  and  Jacob  Albam; 
Indictments  have  been  rettu-ned  against 
George  and  Jane  Zlatovskl,  and  Alfred  and 
Martha  Stern,  all  of  whom  are  fugitives  out- 
side the  United  States. 

The  Internal  Security  Division  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  also: 

1.  Obtained  convictions  against  23  Puerto 
Rican  Nationalist  Party  members  for  sedi- 
tious conspiracy 

2.  Convicted  215  persons,  mostly  Cuban 
revolutionary  sympathizers  of  Fidel  Castro, 
under  the  neutrality  and  munitions  con- 
trol statutes. 

3.  Brought  18  prosecutions  under  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  largely  Involv- 
ing trade  with  Red  China,  of  which  9  have 
been   successfully  concluded. 

4  Obtained  49  convictions  of  subversives 
relating  to  perjury,  false  statements  In  Gov- 
en.m'^nf  f  >rms  and  falsifications  of  affidavits 


filed    pursuant    to    the    Labor    Management 
Act  of  1947. 

5.  Siistalned  the  constituUonallty  of  the 
Witness  Immunity  Act  of  1954  in  the  UlUnan 
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6.  Secured  two  convictions  for  conspiracy 
and  obstruction  of  Justice. 

7.  Defended  48  civil  cases  brought  against 
Goverrunent  officers  Involving  Government 
employee  discharges,  passport  matters,  and 
military  discharges  In  the  Internal  security 
area. 

This  Is  the  factual  record  of  the  Repub- 
lican administration's  Impartial  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  Federal  laws. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  will  call  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar tomorrow,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  [Mr.  Fulbright]  has  asked  me 
to  seriously  consider  asking  the  Senate 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Execu- 
tive Calendar  No.  12.  Executive  B,  86th 
Congress,  2d  session,  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  signed  at  Washington  on  De- 
cember 1, 1959. 

I  am  informed  that  there  will  be  con- 
siderable discussion  on  that  treaty,  and 
I  want  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice  that 
we  shall  probably  call  it  up  by  motion. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  report  from  the 
Finance  Committee  in  connection  with 
a  resolution  regarding  the  Sugar  Act. 
We  also  expect  to  consider  that  tomor- 
row if  the  request  should  be  made  by 
the  Senator  from  'Virginia  [Mr  Byrd], 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Also,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  69.  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women,  may  also  be 
called  up  by  motion. 

We  expect  the  conference  report  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  to- 
morrow. 

We  shall  also  consider  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
We  will  have  ready  tomorrow  50.  or  60, 
or  65  nominations  for  postmasters  that 
have  been  approved  by  both  Senators 
from  the  States  concerned.  Everything 
is  cleared  for  their  consideration.  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
bring  them  up  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  also  ex- 
pect to  have  the  conference  report  ready 
on  the  highway  bill. 

There  will  be  a  morning  hour  after 
the  Senate  convenes  tomorrow  morning. 
Then  there  will  be  a  call  of  the  calendar. 
I  am  informed  that  several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  speeches  to  make,  some 
from  15  minutes  to  an  hour  in  length. 
So  I  do  not  anticipate  any  i-oUcalls  be- 
fore 11:30  or  12  o'clock. 


SELF-EIMPUjYED  LVDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1960 

M:     JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 


the    consideration   of    Order    No.    1678. 
H  R.  10 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  tHR, 
10)  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
voluntary  pension  plans  by  self-em- 
ployed individuals.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Self- 
Employed   Individuals   Tax   Retirement   Act 
of  1960". 
Sec.  2.  QuALcncATioN  or  Plans. 

Section  401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  qualified  pension,  profit- 
sharing,  and  stock  bonus  plans)  U 
amended — 

1 1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5) 
of  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
total  compensation  of  an  individual  who  Is 
an  employee  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (c)(1)  means  such  individual's 
earned  Income  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(C)(3)(A)  >,  and  the  basic  or  regular  rate  of 
compensation  of  such  an  individual  shall  be 
determined,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  with  respect 
to  that  portion  of  his  earned  Income  which 
bears  the  same  r.^tio  to  his  earned  Income  as 
the  basic  or  regular  compensation  of  the 
employees  under  the  plan  bears  to  the  total 
compensation  of  such  employees."; 

(2)    by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  this  section  unless  the  plan 
of  which  such  trust  is  a  part  provides  that, 
upon  Its  termination  or  upwn  complete  dis- 
continuance of  contributions  under  the  plan, 
the  rights  of  all  employees  to  benefits  ac- 
crued to  the  date  of  such  termination  or 
discontinuance,  to  the  extent  then  funded, 
or  the  amounts  credited  to  the  employees' 
accounts,  are  nonforfeitable.  This  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  benefits  or  con- 
tributions which,  under  provisions  of  the 
plan  adopted  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to 
preclude  the  discrimination  prohibited  by 
paragraph  (4),  may  not  be  used  for  desig- 
nated employees  In  the  event  of  early  ter- 
mination of  the  plan, 

"(8)  A  triost  shall  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied trxist  under  this  section  unless,  under 
the  plan  of  which  such  trust  Is  a  part,  the 
entire  Interest  of  each  employee — 

"(A)  either  will  be  distributed  to  him  not 
later  than  his  taxable  year  in  which  he  at- 
tains the  age  of  70 'i  years,  or.  In  the  case 
of  an  employee  other  than  an  owner- 
employ^  (as  defined  In  subsection  (c)(3)). 
In  which  he  retires,  whichever  Is  the  later, 
or 

"(B)  will  be  distributed,  commencing  not 
later  than  such  taxable  year,  (I)  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  over  the  life  of 
such  employee  or  over  the  lives  of  such 
employee  and  his  spouse,  or  (11)  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations,  over  the  life 
expectancy  of  such  employee  or  over  the 
life  expectancy  of  such  employee  and  his 
spouse. 

"(9)  A  trust  forming  part  of  a  pension 
plan  shall  not  constitute  a  qualified  trust 
under  this  section  unless  the  plan  provide* 
that  forfeitures  must  not  be  applied  to  In- 
crease the  benefits  any  employee  would 
otherwise  receive  under  the  plan. 
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"(10)  A  plan  which  provides  contribu- 
tions or  benefits  for  employees  some  or  all 
of  whom  are  employees  within  the  meaning 
of  subsection  (c)(1)  or  are  owner-employees 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (c)(3)(C))  shall 
not  meet  the  requlremenu  of  paragraph 
(3)  If  it  contains,  as  u  condition  for  eligi- 
bility under  the  plan,  a  period  of  employ- 
ment exceeding  3  years  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  an  employee  of  a  corporation  de- 
scribed In  subf^^ctlon  (c)(3)(D)  who  Is  a 
shareholder  of  such  corporation,  and  an 
employee  of  an  unincorporated  association 
described  In  subsection  (c)  (3)  (E)  who  owns 
an  Interest  In  such  association,  shall  be 
considered  to  be  au  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection    (c)(1) 

"(11)  A  trust  forming  part  of  a  plan 
which  provides  contributions  or  benefits  for 
employees  some  or  all  of  whom  are  owner- 
employees  (as  defined  In  subsection  (c)  (3)  ) 
shall  constitute  a  qualified  trust  under  this 
section  only  if  the  requirements  in  subsec- 
tion (d)   are  also  met.";  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (f)  and  Inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(C)  DiriNITlONS  AND  RtJLES  RELATING  TO 
8BLr-EMPLOTED       INDIVIDUALS       AND       OWNEH- 

Emploteks — For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Emfloykk. — The  term  employee  in- 
cludes, for  any  taxable  year,  an  Individual 
who  has  earned  income  ( as  defined  In  para- 
graph  (2)  (A)  )    for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Earned  incomf — The  term  "earned 
Income"  means — 

"(A)  the  net  earnings  from  self -employ- 
ment (as  defined  in  section  1402(a)  )  to  the 
extent  that  such  net  earnings  constitute 
earned  Income  (as  defined  In  section  911(b) 
but  determined  with  the  application  of  para- 
graph (6)  of  this  subsection),  but  such  net 
earnings  shall   be   determined— 

"(1)  without  regard  to  paragraphs  (4) 
and   (5)   of  section   1402(c), 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  Is 
treated  as  an  employee  under  sections  3121 
(d)(3)(Ai.  (C)  or  (D).  without  regard 
to  paragraph  (2)   of  section  1402(c).  and 

"(111)  without  regard  to  Items  which  are 
not  Included  in  gross  Income  for  purp>oses 
of  this  chapter,  and  the  deductions  properly 
allocable  to  or  chargeable  against  such 
Items:   and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
an  employee  without  regard  to  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  the  comi>ensation  received  from  the 
employer. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  sections 
911(b)  and  1402,  as  in  effect  for  a  taxable 
year  ending  on  December  31,  1960,  and 
pcu-agraph  (6)  of  this  subsection,  as  in  ef- 
fect for  a  taxable  year  beginning  on  January 
1.  1961,  shall  be  treated  as  having  been  In 
effect  for  all  taxable  years  ending  before 
such   date. 

"(3)  OwNER-EMPLOTEE — The  temi 'owner- 
employee'   means   an   employee    who — 

"(A)  owns  the  entire  Interest  In  an  unin- 
corporated trade  or  business. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  partnership.  Is  a 
partner  who  owns  more  than  10  percent  of 
either  the  capiui  Interest  or  the  profits  In- 
terest in  such  partnership, 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  (other 
than  a  corporation  described  In  subpara- 
graph (D)  or  (E)),  is  a  shareholder  who 
owns  more  than  10  p)ercent  of  the  value  of 
the  outstanding  stock  of  the  corporation  or 
who  owns  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote, 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  corp>oratlon  with 
respect  to  which,  for  the  taxable  year,  an 
election  under  section  1372  (relating  to 
elections  by  small  business  corporations)  is 
in  effect,  Is  a  shareholder  who  owns  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  outstanding  stock  of 
the  corpKjration,  or 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  an  unincorporated 
association    which    Is   a   corporation    within 


the  meaning  of  section  7701(a)(3)  and 
which  Is  engaged  In  a  trade  or  business  In 
which  professional  services  is  a  material  In- 
come-producing factor,  owns  more  than  a 
10  percent  Interest  In  such  association. 

"(4)  Employer. — An  individual  who  owns 
the  entire  Interest  in  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business  shall  be  treated  as  his  own 
employer.  A  partnership  shall  be  treated  as 
the  employer  of  each  partner  who  Is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  d ) . 

"(5)  CoNSTRLCTiVE  OWNERSHIP. — An  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  treated  as  pwnlng  any  Inter- 
est In  an  unincorporated  tfade  or  business, 
and  any  stock  In  a  corporation,  which  is 
owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  his  spouse 
or  minor  children.  An  Individual  who  owns 
any  interest  In  an  unincorporated  trade  or 
business  or  is  an  employee  of  such  trade  or 
business,  or  who  owns  any  stock  In  a  cor- 
poration or  Is  an  employee  of  such  corpora- 
tion, shall  be  treated  as  owning  any  Interest 
In  such  unincorporated  trade  or  business, 
and  any  stock  In  such  corporation,  which  Is 
owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  his  ances- 
tors or  lineal  descendants.  Any  Interest  or 
stock  treated  as  owned  by  any  Individual  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  the  preceding 
sentences  shall  not  be  treated  as  owned  by 
him  for  the  purpose  of  applying  such  sen- 
tences in  order  to  make  any  other  Individ- 
ual the  constructive  owner  of  such  interest 
or  stock.  For  purpKJses  of  this  paragraph,  a 
legally  adopted  child  of  an  Individual  shall 
be  treated  as  a  child  of  such  individual  by 
blood. 

"(6)  Earned  income  when  both  personal 
services  and  capital  are  material  income- 
PRODUCING  FACTORS. — In  applying  section  911 
(b)  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  (A),  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
who  is  engaged  In  a  trade  or  business  In 
which  both  personal  services  and  capital  are 
material  Income-producing  factors  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  Individual  actually 
renders  personal  services  on  a  full-time,  or 
substantially  full-time,  basis,  so  much  of  his 
share  of  the  net  profits  of  such  trade  or 
business  as  does  not  exceed  $2,500  shall  be 
considered  as  earned  Income.  In  the  case 
of  any  such  Individual  who  Is  engaged  In 
more  than  one  trade  or  business  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  actually  renders  substan- 
tial personal  services.  If  with  respect  to  all 
such  trades  or  businesses  he  actually  renders 
personal  services  on  a  full-time,  or  substan- 
tially full-time,  basis,  there  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  earned  Income  with  respect  to  the 
trades  or  businesses  In  which  both  personal 
services  and  capital  are  material  income- 
producing  factors — 

"(A)  so  much  of  his  share  of  the  net 
profits  of  such  trades  or  businesses  as  does 
not  exceed  $2,500,  reduced  by 

"(B)  his  share  of  the  net  profits  of  any 
trade  or  business  In  which  only  personal 
services  Is  a  material  Income  producing 
factor. 

The  preceding  sentences  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  reduce  the  share  of  net  profits  of 
any  trade  or  business  which  under  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  911(b)  would  be 
considered  as  earned  income  of  any  such 
individual. 

""(7)     CoNTRIBtrnONS   ON  BEHALF  OF  OWWEB- 

EMPLOTTES. — The  term  "contribution  on  be- 
half of  an  owner-employee'  includes,  except 
as  the  context  otherwise  requires,  a  contri- 
bution under  a  plan — 

"(A)  by  the  employer  for  an  ,«p(pner- 
employee,  and 

'"(B)  by  an  owner-employee  as  an  em- 
ployee. 

"(d)  Additional  Reqltrements  for  Qual- 
ification OF  TRUSTS  and  Plans  Benefiting 
Ownek-Employkes. — A  trust  forming  part  of 
a  stock  bonus,  pension,  or  profit-sharing 
plan  which  provides  contributions  or  bene- 
fits for  employees  some  or  all  of  whom  are 
owner-employees  shaU  constitute  a  qualified 


trust  under  this  section  only  If,  In  addition 
to  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a),  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  are 
met  by  the  trust  and  by  the  plan  of  which 
such  trust  Is  a  part. 

"(l)  In  the  case  of  a  trust  which  is 
created  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  or  which  was  created  be- 
fore such  date  but  Is  not  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  as  an  organization  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  on  the  day  before 
such  date,  the  trustee  Is  a  bank,  but  a  per- 
son (including  the  employer)  other  than  a 
bank  may  be  granted,  under  the  trust  In- 
strument, the  power  to  control  the  Invest- 
ment of  the  trust  funds  either  by  directing 
Investments  (including  reinvestments,  dis- 
posals, and  exchanges)  or  by  disapproving 
proposed  investments  (Including  reinvest- 
ments, disposals,  and  exchanges  i.  This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  a  trust  created 
or  organized  outside  the  United  States  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
If,  under  section  402(c),  It  Is  treated  as 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501(a) 
on  the  day  before  such  date.  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "bank'  means  a 
bank  as  defined  In  section  581,  a  corpora- 
tion which  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  its 
incorporation  is  subject  to  supervision  and 
examination  by  the  commissioner  of  bank- 
ing or  other  officer  of  such  State  in  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  banking  laws 
of  such  State,  and.  In  the  case  of  a  trust 
created  or  organized  outside  the  United 
States,  a  bank  or  trust  company,  wherever 
Incorporated,  exercising  fiduciary  powers 
and  subject  to  supervision  and  examination 
by  governmental  authority. 

"(2)  Under  the  plan,  no  benefits  may  be 
paid  to  any  owner-employee,  except  in  the 
case  of  his  becoming  disabled  (wlthlu  the 
meaning  of  section  213(g)  (3)  ),  prior  to  his 
attaining  age  59 'i  years,  and  In  the  case  of 
a  profitsharlng  or  stock  bonus  plan — 

"(A)  the  employees'  rights  to  or  derived 
from  the  contributions  under  the  plan  are 
nonforfeitable  at  the  time  the  contributions 
are  paid  to  or  under  the  plan,  and 

"(B)  such  plan  provides  a  definite  for- 
mula for  determining  the  contributions  to 
be  made  to  the  trust  by  the  employer  on  be- 
half of  employees  (other  than  owner- 
employees)  . 

"(3)  The  plan  does  not  permit — 
"'(A)  contributions  to  be  made  by  the  em- 
ployer on  behalf  of  any  owner -employee  In 
excess  of  the  amounts  which  may  be  de- 
ducted under  section  404  for  the  taxable 
year; 

""(B)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides contributions  or  benefits  only  for 
owner-employees,  contributions  to  be  made 
on  behalf  of  any  owner-employee  In  excess 
of  trte  amounts  which  may  be  deducted 
under  section  404  for  the  taxable  year;  and 
"(C)  If  a  distribution  under  the  plan  Is 
made  to  any  employee  and  If  any  portion  of 
such  distribution  is  an  amount  described  In 
section  72(m)  (5)  (A)  (i)  (whether  or  not 
section  72(m)  (5)  applies  to  such  amount), 
contributions  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  such 
employee  for  the  5  taxable  years  succeeding 
the  taxable  year  In  which  such  distribution 
is  made. 

"(4)  For  any  taxable  year  in  which  the 
total  contributions  on  behalf  of  owner- 
employees  which  are  deductible  under  section 
404  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  amount  deductible  under  section  404  for 
contributions  on  behalf  of  employees  (other 
than  owner-employees)  with  respect  to  which 
the  employees'  rights  are  nonforfeitable  at 
the  time  the  contributions  are  made  to  or 
under  the  plan,  the  plan  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  without  taking  Into  account,  for 
any  purpose,  contributions  or  benefits  under 
chapter  2  (relating  to  tax  on  self -employment 
Income),  chapter  21  (relating  to  Federal  In- 
surance Contributions  Act),   title  11  of  the 
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Social  Security  Act.  as  anier.ded.  or  any  other 
Pederai  or  State   law 

■■■oi  The  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  !3i  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 
with  .ut  taltm^'  m'..)  account  for  any  purpose 
the  fact  that,  bv  rea-sun  of  sectlonB  211(c) 
(4i  and  loi  of  the  S.jclal  Security  Act.  as 
ajnended.  the  inc.  me  f  an  owner-employee 
does  not  constitute  r.et  earnings  from  self- 
employment  1  as  dehned  in  section  211(a)  of 
such     Acti 

•■i6i    Under  the  plan.  If  an  owner-employee 
dies  before  his  entire  Interest  has  been  dis- 
tributed tc  nlm.  or  If  distribution  has  been 
commenced    In    accordance    with    subsection 
ia)i8'    B      t.'   his  =  ;rv'.v.:.g  sp'  use  and  such 
surviving  sp  ''i.-e  cl;es  bpf    r»  M--  entire  Inter- 
est  has    been    d:.str.r.  .-pd    to   her,   his   entire 
Int^re.st       ^r  the  rem.iir.mg  part  of  such   In- 
terest    :f     distribution     thereof     has     com- 
menced)   will,  within  5  years  after  his  death 
(or   the   death   of   his   siirvlvlng   spouse),   be 
distributed,  or  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an 
ImmedLite    annuity    for    his    beneficiary    or 
ber.eficianes    (or    the    beneficiary    or    bene- 
ficiaries af  his  survlTtng  spouse)    which  will 
be   payable  for   the   life  of  such   beneficiary 
or   beneficiaries    (or   for   a   term   certain    not 
extending  beyond  the  life  expectancy  of  such 
ber.eflclary  or  beneficiaries)    and  which   will 
be    Immediately    distributed   to   such    bene- 
ficiary or   beneficiaries. 
"(7)    Under  the   plan — 
"(A)    any  contribution  which  Is  an  excess 
contribution      (as     defined     in     subsection 
(e)(1)),    together    with    the   income   attrib- 
utable to  such  excess  contribution,  Is  (unless 
subsection  (e)  (2)  (E)  applies)  to  be  repaid — 
"(li    If  the  excess  contribution  Is  made  on 
l>ehalf  of  an  owner-employee  other  than  an 
owner-employee    as     defined     In    subsection 
(c)  (3)  (B) .  to  the  person  who  made  the  excess 
contribution,  or 

"(11)  If  the  excess  contribution  Is  made  on 
behalf  of  an  owner-employee  as  defined  In 
subsection  (c)i3hB),  to  such  owner- 
employee; 

"iBi  If  for  any  taxable  year  the  plan  does 
not.  by  reason  >f  subsection  (e)  (2)  (A) .  meet 
(for  purposes  of  section  404)  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  an 
owner-employee,  the  Income  for  the  taxable 
year  attributable  to  the  Interest  of  such 
owner-employee  under  the  plan  Is  to  be  paid 
to   such   owner-employee;    and 

"(C)  the  entire  Interest  of  an  owner- 
employee  Is  to  be  repaid  to  him  when  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(eM2)  (El. 

"(8)  (A)  If  the  plan  provides  contributions 
or  benefits  for  an  owner-employee  who  con- 
trols, or  for  two  or  more  owner-employees 
Who  together  control,  the  trade  or  business 
with  respect  to  which  the  plan  la  established, 
and  who  also  control  as  an  owner-employee 
or  as  owner-employees  one  or  more  other 
trades  or  businesses,  such  plan  and  the  plans 
(if  any)  established  with  respect  to  such 
other  trades  or  businesses  constitute  a  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  (3)  and  (4)  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployees of  all  such  trades  or  businesses  (in- 
cluding the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  the  plan  Intended  to  qualify  \inder 
this   section   Is   established ) . 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  an 
owner-employee,  or  two  or  more  owner- 
employees,  shall  be  considered  to  control  a 
trade  or  business  If  such  owner-employee,  or 
such  two  or  more  owner-employees  to- 
gether— 

"(1)  own  the  entire  Interest  in  an  unin- 
corporated trade  or  business, 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  partnership,  own 
more  than  50  percent  of  either  the  capital 
Interest  or  the  profits  Interest  In  such  pyart- 
nershlp,  or 

"(ill)  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  own 
cither  more  than  50  percent  of  the  value  of 


the  outstanding  stock  of  the  corporation  or 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  combined 
voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled 
to  vote. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  an 
owner -employee,  or  two  or  more  owner - 
employees,  shall  be  treated  as  owning  any 
Interest  In  a  partnership,  and  any  stock  in 
a  corporation,  which  Is  owned,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  by  a  partnership  or  by  a  corpo- 
ration which  such  owner-employee,  or  such 
two  or  more  owner-employees,  are  con- 
sidered to  control  within  the  meaning  of  the 
preceding  sentence. 

"(9)  Under  the  plan,  contributions  on  be- 
half of  any  owner-employee  may  be  made 
only  with  respect  to  the  earned  Income  of 
such  owner-employee  which  is  derived  from 
the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to  which 
such  plan  is  established. 

"(e)  Excess  Contrebutions  on  Behalf  or 
Owner- Employees  — 

"(1)  Excess  co>rTRiBtrnoN  DeriNn). — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "excess 
contribution'  means — 

"(A)  Lf,  in  the  taxable  year,  contributions 
are  made  under  the  plan  only  on  behalf  of 
owner-employees,  the  amount  of  any  contri- 
bution made  on  behalf  of  any  owner-em- 
ployee which  (without  regard  to  this  sub- 
section) is  not  deductible  under  section  404 
for  the  taxable  year;  or 

"(B)  If,  in  the  taxable  year,  contributions 
are  made  under  the  plan  on  behalf  of  em- 
ployees other  than  owner -employees — 

"(I)  the  timount  of  any  contribution 
made  by  the  employer  on  behalf  of  any 
owner-employee  which  (without  regard  to 
this  subsection)  is  not  deductible  under  sec- 
tion 404  for  the  taxable  year; 

"(11)  the  amount  of  any  contribution 
made  by  any  owner -employee  (as  an  em- 
ployee) at  a  rate  which  exceeds  the  rate  of 
contributions  permitted  to  be  made  by  em- 
ployees other  than  owner-employees;  and 

"(ill)  the  amount  of  any  contribution 
made  by  any  owner-employee  (as  an  em- 
ployee) which  exceeds  the  lesser  of  $2.fi00  or 
10  percent  of  the  earned  Income  for  such 
taxable  year  derived  by  such  owner-employee 
from  the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  the  plan  Is  established;  and 

"(C)  the  amount  of  any  contribution 
made  on  behalf  of  an  owner-employee  In 
any  taxable  year  for  which,  under  para- 
graph (2)  (A)  or  (E).  the  plan  does  not  (for 
purposes  of  section  404)  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d)  with  respect  to  such 
owner-employee. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  amount 
of  any  contribution  which  Is  allocable  (de- 
termined In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to 
the  purchase  of  life,  accident,  health,  or 
other  Insurance  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

"(2)     EFTBCT  or  EXCESS  CONTRIBUTION. — 

"(A)  In  general — If  an  excess  contribu- 
tion (other  than  an  excess  contribution  to 
which  subparagraph  ( E )  applies )  Is  made  on 
behalf  of  an  owner -employee  in  any  taxable 
year,  the  plan  with  respect  to  which  such 
excess  contribution  is  made  shall,  except  as 
provided  In  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  be 
considered,  for  purposes  of  section  404,  as 
not  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(d)  with  respect  to  such  owner- employee  for 
the  taxable  year  and  for  all  succeeding  tax- 
able years. 

"(B)  iNCLnsiON  otr  amounts  in  cross  in- 
come OF  OWNER -employees — For  any  taxable 
year  for  which  any  plan  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (d)  with  respect 
to  an  owner-employee  by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  gross  Income  of  such 
owner-employee  shall,  for  purp>06es  o.  this 
Chapter,  include  the  amount  of  Income  for 
such  taxable  year  attributable  to  the  In- 
terest of  such  owner-employee  under  such 
plan. 


"(C)  Repayment  within  peesceibed  pe- 
riod.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
an  excess  contribution  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year.  if.  on  or  before  the  cloee  of 
the  6-month  period  beginning  on  the  day 
on  which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  sends 
notice  (by  certified  or  registered  mall)  to 
the  person  to  whom  such  excess  contribu- 
tion was  paid  of  the  amount  of  such  excess 
contribution,  the  amount  of  such  excess 
contribution,  and  the  Income  attributable 
thereto,  is  repaid — 

"(1)  IX  the  excess  contribution  was  made 
on  behalf  of  an  owner -employee  other  than 
an  owner-employee  as  defined  In  subsection 
(c)|3)(B).  to  the  person  who  made  such 
excess    contribution,    or 

"(11)  If  the  excess  contribution  was  made 
on  behalf  of  an  owner-employee  as  defined 
In  subsection  (c)(3)(B).  to  such  owner- 
employee. 

If  the  excess  contribution  is  an  excess  con- 
tribution as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  or 
(B)(1),  or  is  an  excess  contribution  as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (1)(C)  with  respect  to 
which  a  deduction  has  been  claimed  under 
section  404.  the  notice  required  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  be  mailed  prior 
to  the  time  that  the  amount  of  the  tax 
under  thU  chapter  of  the  person  referred  to 
In  clause  (I),  or  of  the  owner-employee  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (U).  as  the  case  may  be, 
for  the  taxable  year  In  which  such  excess 
contribution  was  made  has  been  finally 
determined. 

"(D)  Repayment  aftee  peesceibkd  pe- 
riod.— If  an  excess  contribution,  together 
with  the  Income  attributable  thereto,  is  not 
repaid  within  the  6-month  period  referre<l 
to  In  subparagraph  (C),  subparagruph  (Ai 
shall  not  apply  to  an  excess  contribution 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  beginning 
with  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  person 
to  whom  such  excess  contribution  was  paid 
repays  the  amount  of  such  exceu  contri- 
bution to  the  person  specified  In  clause  (1) 
or  (11)  of  subparagraph  (C),  and  pays  to 
the  owner-employee  the  amount  of  Income 
attributable  to  the  Interest  of  such  owner- 
employee  which,  under  subpara^aph  (B), 
has  been  included  in  the  gross  income  of 
such  owner-employee  fc«-  any  prior  taxable 
year 

•iE)  Special  eitle  rr  excess  contribution 
WAS  wnjLFULLT  MADE. — if  an  ezcess  contri- 
bution made  on  behalf  of  an  owner-em- 
ployee is  determined  to  have  been  willfully 
made,  then — 

"(I)  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  (C).  and 
(D)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such 
excess   contribution; 

"(il)  there  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
owner -employee  on  whose  behalf  such  ex- 
cess contribution  was  willfully  made  his 
entire  Interest  in  all  plans  with  respect  to 
which  he  is  an  owner-employee;  and 

"(111)  no  plan  shall,  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 404.  be  considered  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (d)  with  respect 
to  such  owner-employee  for  the  taxable  year 
In  which  it  is  determined  that  such  excess 
contribution  was  willfully  made  and  for  the 
5  taxable  years  following  such  taxable  year. 
"(F)  Statxtte  of  limitations. — In  any  case 
In  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies,  the  i>€- 
riod  for  assessing  any  deficiency  arising  by 
reason  of — 

"(1)  the  disallowance  of  any  deduction 
under  section  404  on  account  of  a  plan  not 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (d) 
with  respect  to  the  owner-employee  on  whose 
behalf  an  excess  contribution  was  made,  or 
"(11)  the  inclusion,  under  subparagraph 
(Bi ,  in  gross  Income  of  such  owner-employee 
of  Income  attributable  to  the  interest  of  such 
owner-employee  under  a  plan, 
for  the  taxable  year  In  which  such  excess 
contribution  was  made  or  for  any  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  expire  prior  to  one  year 
after  the  close  of  the  6-month  period  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (C) ." 
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Sec.  3.  DEDUCTiBiLrrr  of  Contribdtion  to 
Plans. 
(a)  Inclusion  of  Self- Employed  Indivi- 
duals.— Section  404(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  deductibil- 
ity of  contributions  to  pension,  annuity, 
profit-sharing,  or  stock  bonus  plans  or  plans 
of  deferred  compensation)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (2)  "and 
(6),"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(6).  (7). 
(8),  (9).  and  (10)  and,  In  the  case  of  a  plan 
described  In  paragraph  (9)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 401(d)  (2)  (Other  than  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)),  (3),  (4),  (5).  (6),  (7),  (8). 
and  (9),";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (7)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  Self-employed  individuals. — In  the 
case  of  a  plan  Included  In  paragraph  (1) ,  (2) , 
or  (3)  which  provides  contributions  or  bene- 
fits for  employees  some  or  all  of  whom  are 
employees  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1).  for  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(A)  the  term  employee'  Includes  an  in- 
dividual who  is  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)(1),  and  the  em- 
ployer of  such  Individual  is  the  person  treat- 
ed as  his  employer  under  section  401(c)(4); 

"(B)  the  term  'earned  Income'  has  the 
meaning  assigned  to  it  by  section  401(c)(2); 
"(C)  the  contributions  to  such  plan  on 
behalf  of  an  individual  who  is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1) 
shall  be  considered  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  section  162  or  212  to  the  extent  that  such 
contributions  do  not  exceed  the  earned  In- 
come of  such  Individual  derived  from  the 
trade  or  business  with  respect  to  which  such 
plan  Is  established,  and  to  the  extent  that 
such  contributions  are  not  allocable  (de- 
termined In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) 
to  the  purchase  of  life,  accident,  health,  or 
other  Insurance;  and 

"(D)  any  reference  to  compensation  shall. 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c) 
(1).  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
earned  Income  of  such  Individual  derived 
from  the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  the  plan  is  established. 

"(9)  Plans  BENEFITING  owner-employees. — 
In  the  case  of  a  plan  Included  In  paragraph 
(1).  (2) ,  or  (3)  which  provides  contributions 
or  benefits  for  employees  some  or  all  of  whom 
are  owner-employees — 

"(A)  the  limitations  provided  by  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  (3).  and  (7)  on  the  amounts 
deductible  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be 
computed,  with  respect  to  contributions  on 
behalf  of  employees  (other  than  owner-em- 
ployees), as  if  such  employees  were  the  only 
employees  for  whom  contributions  and  bene- 
fits are  provided  under  the  plan; 

"(B)  the  limitations  provided  by  para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  (3),  and  (7)  on  the  amounts 
deductible  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be 
computed,  with  respect  to  contributions  on 
behalf  of  owner-employees — 

"(1)  as  If  such  owner-employees  were  the 
only  employees  for  whom  contributions  and 
benefits  are  provided  under  the  plan,  and 

"(11)  without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)(D) 
the  second  and  third  sentences  of  paragraph 
(3).  and  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(7);  and 

"(C)  the  amounts  deductible  under  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (7).  with  respect  to 
contributions  on  behalf  of  any  owner- 
employee,  shall  not  exceed  the  appli- 
cable limitation  provided  In  subsection  (e). 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (f),  the  term  'owner-employee' 
has  the  meaning  assigned  to  It  by  section 
401(c)(3)  (determined  with  the  application 
of  section  401  (c )  ( 5)  ) ." 

(b)  Limitations  on  Inductions  for  Con- 
tributions on  Behalf  of  Owner-Em- 
•T^Tie. — Section  404  of  the  Internal  Reve- 


nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  deductibil- 
ity of  contributions  to  pension,  annuity, 
profit-sharing,  or  stock  bonus  plans  or  plans 
of  deferred  compensation)  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (d)  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(e)  Special  Limitations  for  Owner-Em- 
ployees.— 

"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  a  plan 
Included  In  subsection  (a)  (l).  (2),  or  (3) 
which  provides  contributions  or  benefits  for 
employees  some  or  all  of  whom  are  owner- 
employees  (other  than  owner -employees  as 
defined  In  section  401(c)(3)(C)),  the 
amounts  deductible  under  subsection  (a)  in 
any  taxable  year  with  respect  to  contribu- 
tions on  behalf  of  any  ou'ner -employee  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4) ,  not  exceed  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing amounts  is  the  greater : 

"(A)  $2,500,  or  10  percent  of  the  earned 
Income  derived  by  such  owner-employee  from 
the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to  which 
the  plan  is  established,  whichever  is  the 
lesser;  or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  such  owner- 
employee's  projxjrtlonate  share  (determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate)  of  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  amount  deductible  under 
section  404  for  such  taxable  year  for  contri- 
butions on  behalf  of  employees  (other  than 
owner-employees)  with  respect  to  which  the 
employees'  rights  are  nonforfeitable  at  the 
time  the  contributions  are  made  to  or  under 
the  plan. 

"(2)    Certain  corpor.mt:  owner-em- 

ployees.— In  the  case  of  a  plan  Included  In 
subsection  (a)  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  which  pro- 
vides contributions  or  benefits  for  employees 
some  or  all  of  whom  are  owner-employees  as 
defined  In  section  401(c)  (3)  (C) ,  the  amounts 
deductible  under  subsection  (a)  In  any  tax- 
able year  with  respect  to  contributions  on 
behalf  of  any  such  owner-employee  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4).  not  exceed  whichever  of  bhe  follow- 
ing amoxmts  is  the  greater: 

'  (A)  the  amount  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(A); 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  such  owner-em- 
ployee's proportionate  share  (determined  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate)  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  deductible  under  section  404  for 
such  taxable  year  for  contributions  on  be- 
half of  employees  (other  than  owner-em- 
ployees) with  respect  to  which  the  em- 
ployees' rights  are  nonforfeitable  at  the  time 
the  contributions  are  made  to  cw  under  the 
plan;  or 

"(C)  an  amount,  determined  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  necessary  (after  taking  into  account 
amounts  contributed  or  to  be  contributed  to 
or  under  the  plan  and  all  other  plans  of  the 
employer)  to  provide  the  cost  of  a  straight 
life  annuity  commencing  at  the  age  of  6414 
years,  paying  annually  an  amount  equal  to 
20  percent  of  Vio  of  the  compensation  re- 
ceived by  such  owner-employee  from  the  em- 
ployer during  the  10-year  period  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  his  retirement  (or  If 
earlier,  his  attaining  the  age  of  64 '^  years). 
distributed  as  a  level  amount  over  the  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  taxable  year  of  the 
contribution  and  ending  with  the  taxable 
3rear  in  which  such  owner -employee  attains 
the  age  of  64 '2  years  (or  over  the  period  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B),  if  such  pe- 
riod ends  after  the  tixable  year  in  which 
such  owner-employee  attains  such  age) .  For 
purposes  of  determining  the  cost  of  any  such 
annuity  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the 
annual  compensation  to  be  received  by  such 
owner-employee  from  the  employer  in  any 
year  subsequent  to  such  taxable  year  shall 
be  assumed  to  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
average  annual  compensation  received  by 
such  owner-employee  from  the  employer 
dxiring  the  5-year  period  ending  with  such 
taxable  year,  or  during  so  much  of  such  5- 


year  period  as  such  owner-employee  has  been 
an  employee  of  the  employer. 

"(3)  Plans  benefiting  owner-employees 
WHO  HAVE  control  OF  THE  TRADE  OR  BUSI- 
NESS.—Paragraphs  (1)(A).  (2) (A),  and 
(2)(C)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  con- 
tributions under  a  plan  for  any  taxable  year 
on  behalf  of  an  owner-employee  who  controls 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  401(d)(8) 
(B).  determined  with  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 401(c)(5))  the  trade  or  business  with 
respect  to  which  the  plan  is  established.  If 
deductions  are  allowable  for  such  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  contributions  made  on 
behalf  of  any  employee  whose  rights  tc  or 
derived  from  such  contributions  are  for- 
feitable at  the  time  such  contributions  are 
made. 

"(4)  Contributions  m.\de  under  more 
than  one  plan. — 

"(A)  Overall  limitation. — In  any  tax- 
able year  in  which  amounts  are  deductible 
with  respect  to  two  or  more  plans  (whether 
established  with  respect  to  the  same  trade 
or  business  or  different  trades  or  businesses) 
on  behalf  of  an  Individual  who  Is  an  owner- 
employee  with  respect  to  such  plans,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  deductible  for  such  taxable 
year  under  such  plans  with  respect  to  con- 
tributions on  behalf  of  such  owner-employee 
shall  not  exceed  whichever  of  the  following 
amounts  is  the  greater : 

"(1)   $2,500. 

"(11)  the  Sinn  of  the  amounts  so  con- 
tributed under  all  such  plans  to  the  extent 
that,  with  respect  to  each  such  plan,  the 
amount  contributed  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  or 
(2)(B),  whichever  is  applicable,  or 

"(Hi)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  so  con- 
tributed to  all  such  plans  to  which  para- 
graph (2)  applies  to  the  extent  that,  with 
respect  to  each  plan  to  which  paragraph  (2) 
applies,  the  amount  so  contributed  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  described  In  paragraph 
(2) (C). 

"(B)  Allocation  of  amounts  deducti- 
ble.— In  any  case  in  which  the  amounts  de- 
ductible under  subsection  (a)  (with  the 
application  of  the  limitation  of  this  sub- 
section) with  respect  to  contributions  made 
on  behalf  of  an  owner-employee  under  two 
or  more  plans  are.  by  reason  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  less  than  the  amounts  deducti- 
ble under  such  subsection  determined  with- 
out regard  to  such  subparagraph,  the 
amount  deductible  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  such  contributions  under 
each  such  plan  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(5)  Contributions  allocable  to  insur- 
ance protection. — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, contributions  which  are  allocable 
(determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to  the  pur- 
chase  of  life,  accident,  health,  or  other  in- 
surance shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

"(6)  No  inference  with  respect  to 
nondiscrimination  requirements. — Nothing 
contained  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  allow  the  making  of  contributions 
or  the  distribution  of  benefits  to.  or  with  re- 
spect to,  any  owner-employee,  if  such  con- 
tributions or  such  benefits  would  be  dis- 
criminatory within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(a) (4). 

"(f)  Certain  Loan  Repayments  Consid- 
ered AS  Contributions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  any  amount  paid,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  an  owner-employee  In  repayment 
of  any  loan  which  under  section  72(m)  (4) 
(B)  was  treated  as  an  amount  received  un- 
der a  contract  purchased  by  a  trust  described 
lu  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  or  purchased  as  a  part 
of  a  plan  described  in  section  403(a)  shall 
be  treated  as  a  contribution  to  which  this 
section  applies  on  behalf  of  such  owner- 
employee  to  such  trust  or  to  or  under  such 
plan." 
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Sec.  4.  T.KX.\Bti,iTY  wi-  DijIribctions. 

(a)  Employees'  A NNrrriES.— Section  72 
(d)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  employees"  annuities)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Special  rules  for  application  or 
PARAGRAPH    (1).— For  purposes  of  paragraph 

(D  — 

;     "(A)     If    the    employee    died    before    any 

amount  was  received  as   an  annuity  under 

the    contract,   the  words   'receivable  by   the 

employee'  shall   be  read  aa  'receivable  by  a 

beneficiary  of  the  employee';  and 

"(B)    any  contribution  made  with  respect 

to   the   contract    while   the   employee    is   an 

employee    within    the    meaning    of    section 

401(c)  (1)    which  Is  not  allowed  as  a  deduc- 

'tion   under  section   404  shall  be  treated  as 

consideration   for    the  contract   contributed 

by  the  employee." 

(b)    Special  Rules  Relating  to  Seu-Em- 

PLOYED  iNDIVIDl-ALS  AND  OWNER-EMPLOTEES. — 

Section  72  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  annuities,  etc.)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (m)  as  subsec- 
tion (o)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(1)   the  following  new  subsections: 

"(m)  Special  Rules  Applicable  to  Em- 
ployee Annuities  and  Distributions  Under 
£nPLOTEs  Plans. — 

"(1)  Certain  amounts  received  betore  an- 
nuity STARTING  DATE. — Any  amounts  re- 
ceived under  an  annuity,  endowment,  or  life 
Insiu-ance  contract  before  the  annuity  start- 
ing date  which  are  not  received  as  an  an- 
nuity (within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(e)  (2)  )  shall  be  Included  in  the  recipient's 
gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
received  to  the  extent  that — 

"(A)  such  amounts,  plus  all  amounts 
theretofore  received  under  the  contract  and 
includible  in  gross  Income  under  this  para- 
graph, do  not  exceed 

"(B)  the  aggregate  premiums  or  other 
consideration  paid  for  the  contract  while 
the  employee  was  an  owner-employee  {as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(3))  which  were 
allowed  as  deductions  under  section  404  for 
the  taxable  year  and  all  prior  taxable  years 
(not  Including  any  portion  of  such  pre- 
miums or  other  consideration  properly  allo- 
cable as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to 
the  cost  of  life,  accident,  health,  or  other 
Insurance. 

Any  such  amounts  so  received  which  are 
not  includible  In  gross  income  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (e) . 

"(2)    Computation  or  consider.\tion  paid 

BT    THE    EMPLOYEE. — In    computing — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  premiums 
or  other  consideration  paid  for  the  contract 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (c)(1)  (A>  (re- 
lating to  the   Investment  in  the  contract) . 

"(B)  the  consideration  for  the  contract 
contributed  by  the  employee  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (d)(1)  (relating  to  employee's 
contributions  recoverable  in  3  years),  and 

"(C)  the  aggregate  premiums  or  other 
consideration  paid  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  (1)  (B)  (relating  to  certain  amounts 
not  received  as  an  annuity) , 

any  amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  contract  under  section  404 
which  was  paid  while  the  employee  was  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1)  shall  be  treated  as  consideration 
contrlb\ited  by  the  employer,  and  there  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  any  portion  of 
the  premiums  or  other  consideration  for  the 
contract  paid  while  the  employee  was  an 
owner-employee  which  is  properly  allocable 
(as  determined  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to  the  cost 
of  life,  accident,  health,  or  other  Insurance. 
"(3)  Lite  rNsuRANCE  contracts. — 
"(A)  This  paragraph  shall  apply  to  any 
life  Insurance  contract — 

"(1)  purchased  as  a  part  of  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  403(a).  or 


"(11)  purchased  by  a  trust  described  in 
section  401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  If  the  proceeds  of  such 
contract  are  payable  directly  or  indirectly 
to  a  participant  in  such  trust  or  to  a  bene- 
ficiary of  such  participant. 

"(B)  Any  contrlbutiona  to  a  plan  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  or  a  trust  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  which  is  allowed 
as  a  deduction  under  section  404,  and  any 
income  of  a  trust  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  (11).  which  is  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  to  have  been  applied  to  pur- 
chase tlrt  life  Insurance  protection  under  a 
contract  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  Is 
Includible  in  the  gross  income  of  the 
participant  for  the  taxable  year  when  so 
applied. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual Insured  under  a  contract  described 
In  subparagraph  (A),  an  amount  equal  to 
the  cash  surrender  value  of  the  contract 
Immediately  before  the  death  of  the  Insured 
shall  be  treated  as  a  payment  under  such 
plan  or  a  distribution  by  such  trust,  and 
the  excess  of  the  amount  payable  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  the  Insured  over  such  cash 
surrender  value  shall  not  be  Includible  In 
gross  Income  under  this  section  and  shall 
be  treated  as  provided  In  section  101. 

"(4)     AMOTTNTS    CONSTRUCTrvTLT    RECEIVED 

"(A)  AssiCNMEifTS  OR  PLEDGES. — If  duHng 
any  taxable  year  an  owner-employee  assigns 
(or  agrees  to  assign)  or  pledges  (or  agrees  to 
pledge)  any  portion  of  his  Interest  in  a  trust 
described  In  section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  value  of  a  contract  purchased  as 
part  of  a  plan  described  In  section  403(a). 
such  p>ortlon  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
received  by  such  owner-employee  as  a  dis- 
tribution from  such  trust  or  as  an  amount 
received  under  the  contract. 

"(B)  Loans  on  contracts. — If  during  any 
taxable  year,  an  owner-employee  receives, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  amount  from  any 
Insurance  company  as  a  loan  under  a  con- 
tract purchased  by  a  trust  described  In  sec- 
tion 401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a)  or  purchased  as  part  of  a 
plan  described  in  section  403(a).  and  issued 
by  such  Insurance  company,  such  amount 
shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  received  under 
the  contract. 

"(5)    Penalties      applicable     to      certain 

amounts  rbcen-ed  by  owner-emplotees. 

"(A)  This  paragraph  shall  apply — 
"(1)  to  amounts  (other  than  any  amount 
received  by  an  Individual  In  his  capacity  as 
a  policyholder  of  an  annuity,  endowment, 
or  life  insurance  contract  which  Is  in  the 
nature  of  a  dividend  or  similar  distribution) 
which  are  received  from  a  qualified  tnist 
described  In  section  401(a)  or  under  a  plan 
described  In  section  408(a)  and  which  are 
received  by  an  Individual,  who  Is,  or  has 
been,  an  owner-employee,  before  such  In- 
dividual attains  the  age  of  59«'a  years,  for 
any  reason  other  than  the  Individual's  be- 
coming disabled  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  213(g)(3)),  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  amounts  are  attributable  to  con- 
tributions paid  on  behalf  of  such  Individual 
(whether  or  not  paid  by  him)  while  he  was 
an  owner-employee, 

"(11)  to  amounts  which  are  received  from 
a  qualified  trust  described  In  section  401(a) 
or  under  a  plan  described  in  section  403(a) 
at  any  time  by  an  Individual  who  la,  or  has 
been,  an  owner-employee,  or  by  the  succes- 
sor of  such  Individual,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  amounts  are  determined, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  to  exceed  the  benefits 
provided  for  such  individual  under  the  plan 
formula,  and 

"(ill)  to  amounts  which  are  received,  by 
reason  of  the  distribution  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  401(e)  (2)  (E),  by  an  Individ- 
ual who  i.s.  or  has  been,  an  owner-employee 
of  his  entire  Interest  In  all  qualified  trusts 


described  in  section  401(a)  and  In  all  plans 
described  in  section  403(a) . 

"(B)  (1)  If  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts 
to  which  this  paragraph  applies  received  by 
any  person  In  his  taxable  year  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds $2,500,  the  Increase  In  his  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  amounts  are  re- 
ceived shall  not  be  less  than  110  percent  of 
the  aggregate  increase  in  taxes,  for  the  tax- 
able year  and  the  4  Immediately  preceding 
taxable  years,  which  would  have  resulted  If 
such  timounts  had  been  Included  In  such 
person's  gross  Income  ratably  over  such  tax- 
able years. 

"(11)  If  deductions  have  been  allowed 
under  section  404  for  contributions  paid  on 
behalf  of  the  Individual  while  he  is  an  own- 
er-employee for  a  number  of  prior  taxable 
years  less  than  4,  clause  (1)  shall  be  applied 
by  taking  Into  account  a  number  of  taxable 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  taxable 
year  In  which  the  amount  was  so  received 
equal  to  such  lesser  number. 

"(C)  If  subpMU-agraph  (B)  does  not  apply 
to  a  person  for  the  taxable  year,  the  Increase 
In  tax  of  such  person  for  the  taxable  year 
attributable  to  the  amounts  to  which  this 
paragraph  applies  shall  be  110  percent  of 
such  Increase  (computed  without  regard  to 
this  subparagraph ) . 

"(D)  Subparagraphs  (A)  (1)  and  (11)  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount 
to  which  section  40a(a)(a)  or  40S(a)  (2) 
applies. 

••(E)  For  special  rules  for  computation  of 
taxable  income  for  taxable  years  to  which 
this  paragraph  applies,  see  eubeectlon 
(n)(3). 

"(6)  Owner -EM  PLOT  EI  oEnmn) — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'owner- 
employee'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  It  by 
section  401(c)(3)  (determined  with  the  sp- 
pUcaUon  of  section  401(c)(5)). 

"(n)  Treatment  or  Certaik  DisTRiBirnoNS 
With    Respect   to    CoNTRiBtmoHS    bt    Selt- 

EMPLOTED  iNOn-IDUALS. 

"  ( 1)  Applicatioh  or  suBfeBurioif  — 
"(A)  Distributions  by  empi-oyees'  trxjst. — 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(C),  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  amounts 
distributed  to  a  di.'^tributpe.  In  the  case  of  an 
employees'  trust  descrlbrd  In  section  401(a) 
which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a).  If  the  total  distributions  payable  to 
the  distributee  with  resjject  to  an  employee 
are  paid  to  the  distributee  within  one  tax- 
able year  of  the  distributee — 

"(1)  on  account  of  the  employee's  death. 

"(11)  after  the  employee  has  attained  the 
age  of  59 ',2  years,  or 

"(HI)  after  the  employee  has  become  dis- 
abled (within  the  meaning  of  section  ai8(g) 
(3)  ). 

"(B)  Annuity  plans. — Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraph  (C).  this  paragraph 
shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  to  a  payee,  in 
the  case  of  an  annuity  plan  deacrlt)ed  In 
section  403(a).  If  the  toial  amounts  payable 
to  the  payee  with  respect  to  an  employee  are 
paid  to  the  payee  within  one  taxable  year 
of  the  payee — 

"(1)  on  account  of  the  employee's  death. 

"(11)  after  the  employee  has  attained  the 
age  of  59  Vi  years,  or 

"(HI)  after  the  employee  has  become  dis- 
abled (within  the  meaning  of  section  213(g) 
(3)). 

"(C)  Limitations  and  exceptions. — This 
subsection  shall  apply — 

"(1)  only  with  respect  to  so  much  of  any 
distribution  or  payment  to  which  (without 
regard  to  this  subparagraph)  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  applies  as  is  attributable  to  con- 
tributions made  on  behalf  of  an  employee 
while  he  was  an  employee  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  401  (c)  ( 1 ) ,  and 

"(H)  If  the  recipient  Is  the  employee  on 
whose  behalf  such  contributions  were  made, 
only  If  contributions  which  were  allowed  as 
a  deduction  under  section  404  have  been 
made  on  behalf  of  sucli  employee  while  h» 
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was  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 401(c)(1)  for  5  or  more  taxable  years 
prior  to  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  total 
distributions  payable  or  total  amounts  pay- 
able, as  the  case  may  be.  are  peUd. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  amounts 
described  In  clauses  (11)  and  (HI)  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  subsection  (m)  (5)  (but.  In  the 
case  of  amounts  described  In  clause  (11)  of 
such  subparagraph,  only  to  the  extent  that 
subsection  (m)  (5)  applies  to  such  amounts) . 
"(2)  Limitation  or  tax.— In  any  case  to 
which  this  subsection  applies,  the  tax  at- 
tributable to  the  amounts  to  which  this 
subsection  applies  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  such  amounts  are  received  shaU  not 
be  greater  than  5  times  the  Increase  in  tax 
which  would  result  from  the  Inclusion  In 
gross  income  of  the  recipient  of  20  percent 
of  so  much  of  the  amount  so  received  as  is 
includible  in  gross  Income. 

"(3)     DlTERMINATlON   OF  TAXABLE   INCOME. 

Notwithstanding  section  63  (relating  to 
definition  of  taxable  income),  for  purposes 
only  of  computing  the  tax  under  this  chapter 
attributable  to  amounts  to  which  this  sub- 
section or  subsection  (m)(5)  applies  and 
which  are  Includible  In  gross  Income,  the 
taxable  Income  of  the  recipient  for  the  tax- 
able year  of  receipt  (and  for  any  other  tax- 
able year  involved  In  the  computation  under 
subsection  (m)  (5) )  shall  be  treated  as  being 
not  less  than  the  amount  by  which — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  of  such  amounts  so 
includible  In  gross  Income,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  deductions  al- 
lowed for  such  taxable  year  under  section 
151  (relating  to  deductions  for  personal 
exemptions) . 

In  any  case  In  which  the  preceding  sentence 
results  In  an  Increase  In  taxable  income  for 
any  taxable  year,  the  resulting  Increase  In 
the  taxes  Imposed  by  section  1  or  3  for  such 
taxable  year  shall  not  be  reduced  by  any 
credit  under  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  (other 
than  section  31  thereof)  which,  but  for  this 
sentence,  would  be  allowable." 

(c)  Capital  Gains  Treatment  of  Certain 
EMPLOYEES'  Trusts  DiSTRrBurioNS. — Section 
402(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  capital  gains  treatment  for  cer- 
tain distributions)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new 
sentence:  "This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  distributions  paid  to  any  distributee  to 
the  extent  such  distributions  are  attribut- 
able to  contributions  made  on  behalf  of  the 
employee  while  he  was  an  employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1)." 

(d)  Capital  Gains  Treatment  or  Certain 
Employees'  Annuitt  Payments. — Section 
403(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  taxability  of  a  beneficiary  under 
a  qualified  annuity  plan)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (2)  (A)  (1) 
"which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
401(a)(3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6)"  and  inserting 
In  Heu  thereof  "described  in  paragraph  (1)"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  the  following  new  sentence:  "This 
subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  amounts 
paid  to  any  payee  to  the  extent  such  amounts 
are  attributable  to  contributions  made  on 
behalf  of  the  employee  while  he  was  an  em- 
plovee  within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)(1).";   and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  Self-employed  individuals.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'employee' 
includes  an  Individual  who  Is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1), 
and  the  employer  of  such  Individual  Is  the 
person  treated  as  his  employer  under  section 
401(c)(4)." 

Sec.  5.  Plans  for  Purchase  or  United  States 
Bonds. 

(a)  Qualified  Bond  Purchase  Plans. — 
Part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954   (relating  to 


deferred  compensation,  etc  )  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  405.  Qualified   Bond   Purchase   Plans. 

"(a)  Requirements  por  QUALmcAfioNs  — 
A  plan  of  an  employer  for  the  purchase  for 
and  distribution  to  his  employees  or  their 
beneflcLirles  of  United  States  bonds  described 
In  subsection  (b)  shall  constitute  a  quali- 
fied bond  purchase  plan  under  this  sec- 
tion If— 

"(1)  the  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  401(a)(3),  (4).  (5),  (6),  (7),  (8), 
(9),  and  (10),  and,  if  applicable,  the  require- 
ments of  section  401(d)  (2),  (3).  (4).  (5), 
(6),   (8),  and   (9);   and 

"(2)  contributions  under  the  plan  are  used 
solely  to  purchase  for  employees  or  their 
beneficiaries  United  States  bonds  described 
In  subsection   (b). 

"(b)   Bonds  to  Which  Applicable. — 

"(1)  CHARACTEEis-ncs  OF  BONDS. — This  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  a  bond  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended, 
which  by  its  terms,  or  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  such  Act — 

"(A)  provides  for  payment  of  Interest,  or 
investment  yield,  only  upon  redempjjon; 

"(B)  may  be  purchased  only  In  the  name 
of  an  Individual; 

"(C)  ceases  to  bear  Interest,  or  provide 
investment  yield,  not  later  than  5  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Individual  In  whose  name 
it  Is  purchased; 

"(D)  may  be  redeemed  before  the  death 
of  the  Individual  in  whose  name  It  is  pur- 
chaced  only  if  such  Individual — 

"(1)  has  attained  the  age  of  59' 2  years,  or 

"(ID  has  become  disabled  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  213(g)  (3) );  and 

"(E)  is  nontransferable. 

"(2)  Must  be  purchased  in  name  of  em- 
ployee.— This  section  shall  apply  to  a  bond 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  only  if  it  is 
purchased  in  the  name  of  the  employee. 

'■(c)  Deduction  for  Contributions  to 
Bono  Purchase  Plans. — Contributions  paid 
by  an  employer  to  or  under  a  qualified  bond 
purchase  plan  shall  be  deductible  in  an 
amount  determined  under  section  404(a)  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  such  contributions  were  made  to  a  trust 
described  In  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501  ( a ) . 

"(d)  Taxabilitt  of  Beneficiary  of  Quali- 
fied Bond  Purchase  Plan. — 

"(1)   Gross     income      not     to      include 

BONDS  at  time  OF  DISTRIBUTION. — FOI  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
tributee of  a  bond  described  In  subsection 
(b)  under  a  qualified  bond  purchase  plan, 
or  from  a  trust  described  In  section  401(a) 
which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a).  gross  income  does  not  include  any 
amount  attributable  to  the  receipt  of  such 
bond.  Upon  redemption  of  such  bond,  the 
proceeds  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  under 
this  chapter,  but  the  provisions  of  section 
72  (relating  to  annuities,  etc.)  and  section 
1232  (relating  to  bonds  and  other  evidences 
of   Indebtedness)    shall   not   apply. 

"(2)  Basis. — The  basis  of  any  bond  re- 
ceived by  a  distributee  under  a  qualified 
bond  purchase  plan — 

"(A)  If  such  bond  Is  distributed  to  an 
employee,  or  with  respect  to  an  employee,  who 
at  the  time  of  purchase  of  the  bond,  was  an 
employee  other  than  an  employee  within  the 
mean  of  section  401(c)(1),  shall  be  the 
amou^  of  the  contributions  by  the  employee 
whlclt^were  used  to  purchase  the  bond,  and 

"(B)  If  such  bond  Is  distributed  to  an  em- 
ployee, or  with  respect  to  an  employee,  who, 
at  the  time  of  ptirchase  of  the  bond,  was  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)  (1),  shall  be  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tributions used  to  purchase  the  bond  which 
were  made  on  behalf  of  such  employee  and 
were  not  allowed  as  a  deduction  under  sub- 
section (c) . 


The  basis  of  any  bond  described  In  subsection 
(b)  received  by  a  distributee  from  a  trust 
described  in  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  shaU  be  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(e)    Capital    Gains    Treatment    Not    To 

Apply    to    Bonds   Distributed    by    Tkusts. 

Section  402(a)(2)  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
bond  described  in  subsection  (b)  distributed 
to  any  distributee  and,  for  purposes  of 
applying  such  section,  any  such  bond  dis- 
tributed to  any  distributee  and  any  such 
bond  to  the  credit  of  any  employee  shall  not 
be  taken  Into  account. 

"(f)  Employee  Defined. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'employee'  Includes 
an  Individual  who  is  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)(1).  and  the  em- 
ployer of  such  individual  shall  be  the  person 
treated  as  his  employer  under  section  401 
(C)(4). 

"(g)  Proof  of  Purchase. — At  the  time  of 
purchase  of  any  bond  to  which  this  section 
applies,  proof  of  such  purchase  shall  be 
furnished  in  such  form  as  wUl  enable  the 
purchaser,  and  the  employee  in  whose  name 
such  bond  is  purchased,  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.   405.  Qualified   bond   purchase   plans." 

Sec.  6.  Prohibited  Transactions 

Section  503  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  prohibited  transactions) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(J)  Trusts  BENErrriNG  Certain  Owner- 
Employees. — 

(1)  Prohibited  transactions. — In  the 
case  of  a  trust  described  in  section  401(a) 
which  Is  part  of  a  plan  providing  contribu- 
tions or  benefits  for  employees  some  or  all  of 
whom  are  owner-employees  (as  defined  In 
section  401(c)(3))  who  control  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(d)(8)(B),  deter- 
mined with  the  application  of  section  401(c) 
(5)  )  the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  the  plan  is  established,  the  term  'pro- 
hibited transaction'  also  means  any  trans- 
action in  which  such  trust,  directly  or  in- 
directly— 

"(A)  lends  any  part  of  the  corpus  or  In- 
come of  the  tr\ist  to; 

"(B)  pays  any  compensation  for  personal 
services  rendered  to  the  trust  to; 

"(C)  makes  any  part  of  its  services  avail- 
able on  a  preferential  basis  to;  or 

"(D)  acquires  for  the  trust  any  property 
from,  or  sells  any  property  to; 
any  person  described  in  subsection  (c)  or  to 
any  such  owner-employee,  a  member  of  the 
family  (as  defined  in  section  267(c)  (4) )  of 
any  such  cwner-employee.  or  a  corporation 
controlled  by  any  such  owner-employee 
through  the  ownership,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  50  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote  or  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  value  of  shares  of  all  classes  of 
stock  of  the  corporation. 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  loans. — For  pur- 
poses of  the  application  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( A) , 
the  following  rules  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  a  loan  made  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  tills  subsection  which  would  be  a 
prohibited  transaction  if  made  in  a  taxable 
ye.Tr  beginning  after  December  31,   1960: 

"(A)  If  any  part  of  the  loan  is  repayable 
prior  to  December  31,  1963,  the  renewal  of 
such  part  of  the  loan  for  a  period  not  ex- 
tending beyond  December  31,  1963.  on  the 
same  terms,  shall  not  be  considered  a  pro- 
hibited transaction. 
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"(B)  II"  the  loan  Is  repayable  on  demand, 
the  continuation  of  the  loan  beyond  Decem- 
ber 31.  1963.  .5haH  be  considered  a  prohibited 
transaction 

Sec      "    O-f'.KR     SPECIAL     RuLis,     Technical 
Changes    and  Administbattvi;  Pbo- 
i  visions 

(a  prriREMENT  Income  Ckedit. — Section 
87(ci  ;  :  '."'e  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  ire.  i'  r  •  '  ;■  r;nlt.lon  of  retirement  In- 
come) is  riir.e :.>;•■:: 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  pensions  and  annuities  (including, 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is,  or  has 
been,  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(1),  distributions  by  a  trust 
described  In  section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)),";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  iC).  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "and",  and  by  adding  after 
subparagraph  (D)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph ; 

"(B)    bonds  described  in  section  405(b)  (1) 
■which  are  received  under   a  qualified   bond 
purchase   plan   described    in   section    405(a) 
or  in  a  distribution  from   a  trust  described 
In    section    401(a)     which    is    exempt    from 
tax  under  section  501(a) ,  or". 
;     (b)    Adjusted   Gross   Incomi — Section   62 
iof   the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954    (re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  adjusted  gross  In- 
come)   is  amended  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph   (6)    the   following    new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Pension.     PRonr-sHABiNC,     annottt, 

AND    BOND    PXmCHASE    PLANS    OF    SELF-EMPLOYED 

INDIVIDUALS. — In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  is  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(1),  the  deductions  allowed 
by  section  404  and  section  405(c)  to  the  ex- 
tent attributable  to  contributions  made  on 
behalf  of  such  individual." 

(c)  Death    Benefits. — Section    101(b)     of 
'the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 

to  employees'  death  benefits)    Is  ami»nded — 

(1)  by  str'.k-.r.e  out  clause  (11)  of  para- 
graph (2)iB  I  ;  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(11)  xxnder  an  annuity  contract  under  a 
plan  described   in   section   403(a),  or";    and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Self-employed  individtjal  not  con- 
sidered AS  EMPLOYEE. — Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'employee'  does  not  In- 
clude an  individual  who  Is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1) 
(relating  to  self-employed  individuals) ." 

(d)  Amounts  Received  Through  Accident 
'  OB  Health  Insuxanck. — Section  104(a)  of  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
compensation  for  Injuries  or  sickness)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3),  In  the  case 
of  an  individual  whr  is,  or  has  been,  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)(1)  (relating  to  self-employed  Indi- 
viduals), contributions  made  on  behalf  of 
such  individual  while  he  was  such  an  em- 
ployee to  a  trust  described  in  section  401(a) 
which  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a).  or  under  a  plan  described  in  section 
'403(a).  shall,  to  the  extent  attributable  to 
contributions  allowed  as  deductions  under 
section  404,  be  treated  as  contributions  by 
the  employer  which  were  not  includible  In 
the  gross  Income  of  the  employee." 

(e)  Amottnts  Received  Under  Accident 
AND  Health  Plans. — Section  105  of  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue    Code    of    1954    (relating    to 

I  amounts  received  under  accident  and  health 
I  plans)    Is    amended   by    adding    at   the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  Self-Employed  Individual  Not  Con- 
sidered AS  Employee. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  employee'  does  not  Include 
an  individual  who  is  an  employee  within  the 


meaning   of   section   401(c)(1)     (relating   to 
self-employed  individuals)" 

(f)  Net  Opebatino  Loss  Deduction — Sec- 
tion 172(d)  (4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  nonbusiness  deductions 
of  taxpayers  other  than  corporations)  la 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph   (C)   and  Inserting  ";  and"; 

and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  any  deduction  allowed  under  section 
404  or  section  405(c)  to  the  extent  attribut- 
able to  contributions  which  are  made  on  be- 
half of  an  individual  who  Is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1) 
shall  not  be  treated  as  attributable  to  the 
trade  or  business  of  such  individual." 

ig)  Cebt.mn  Lite  Insurance  Reserves  — 
Section  805(d)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  pension  plan  re- 
serves) Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (B) 
"meeting  the  requirements  of  section  401(a) 
(3).  (4).  (5).  and  (6)  or"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "described  In  section  403(a).  or 
plans  meeting";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (C) 
"and  (6)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(6). 
(7),  (8).  (9).  and  (10)  aJid.  if  applicable, 
section  402(d)(2)  (other  than  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)).  (3).  (4),  (6).  (6),  (7). 
(8),  and  (9)". 

(h)  Unincorporated  Bxjsiness  BLEcriNO  To 
Be  Taxed  as  Corporations  —Section  1361 
(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  unincorporated  business  enter- 
prises electing  to  be  taxed  as  domestic  cor- 
porations) Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"other  than  an  employee  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  401(c)(1)  (relating  to  self- 
employed  individuals),  or  for  purpose*  of 
section  406  (relating  to  qualified  bond  pur- 
chase plans)  other  than  an  employee  de- 
scribed In  section  405(f) ". 

(1)  Estate  Tax  Exemption  or  Employees' 
ANNurriES — Section  2039  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemption 
from  the  gross  estate  of  annuities  under  cer- 
tain trusts  and  plans)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (c)(2) 
"met  the  requirements  of  section  401(a) 
(3).  (4).  (5).  and  (6)"  and  inserting  "was 
a  plan  described  in  section  403(a)";    and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(c)  the  following  new  sentence:  "Por  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  contributions  or 
payments  on  behalf  of  the  decedent  while 
he  was  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(1)  made  under  a  trust  or 
plan  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall 
be  considered  to  be  contributions  or  pay- 
ments made   by  the  decedent" 

(J)  Gift  Tax  Exemption  or  Employees" 
Annuities. — Section  2517  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exclusion 
from  gift  tax  In  case  of  certain  annuities 
under  qualified  plans)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  (2) 
"met  the  requirements  of  section  401(a)  (1). 
(4),  (5).  and  (6)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "was  a  plan  described  in  section 
403fa)  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  sentence:  "Por  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  payments  or  con- 
tributions on  behalf  of  an  Individual  while 
he  was  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401  (c!  ( 1  i  made  under  a  trust  or  plan 
described  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  (2)  shall 
be  considered  to  be  pajrments  or  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  employee." 

(k)  ^debal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. — 
Section  3306(b)(5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of 
wages)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 


"(B)  under  or  to  an  annuity  plan  which, 
at  the  time  of  such  payment,  '.s  a  plan 
described  in  section  403(a).  or 

"(C)  under  or  to  a  bond  purchsise  plan 
which,  at  the  time  of  such  payment,  is  a 
qualified  bond  purchase  plan  described  in 
section  405(a) ;". 

(1)  Withholding  or  Income  Tax — Section 
3401(a)  (12)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  wages)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  under  or  to  an  annuity  plan  which, 
at  the  time  of  such  payment,  la  a  plan  de- 
scribed In  section  403(a);   or 

"(C)  under  or  to  a  bond  purchase  plan 
which,  at  the  time  of  such  payment  Is  a 
qualified  bond  purchase  plan  described  In 
section  406(a) ." 

( m )    Information   REQuniEMEJrrs. — 

( 1 )  In  genexal. — Subpart  B  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  informa- 
tion concerning  transactions  with  other  per- 
sons) Is  amended  by  adding  at  'he  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section 
'Sec  6047.  Infobmation  Relating  to  Cer- 
tain  TBU8T8   AND   ANNUrTY    AND 

Bond  Purchase  Plans. 

"(a)  TRUSTEES  AND  iNSUBAIfCB  COM- 
PANIES.— The  trustee  of  a  trust  described  In 
section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  to  which  contributions 
have  been  paid  under  a  plan  on  behalf  of 
any  owner-employee  (as  defined  In  section 
401(c)(8)).  and  each  Insurance  company 
which  Is  the  Issuer  of  a  contract  purchased 
by  such  a  trust,  or  purchased  under  a  plan 
described  In  section  403(a).  contribution* 
for  which  have  been  paid  on  behalf  of  any 
owner-employee,  shall  file  such  returns  (In 
such  form  and  at  such  times ) .  keep  such 
records,  make  such  identification  of  con- 
tracts and  funds  (and  accounts  within  such 
funds)  and  supply  such  Information,  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by  forms  or 
regulations  prescribe. 

"(b)  Owneb-Emplotees. — Every  Individ- 
ual on  whose  behalf  contributions  have  been 
paid  as  an  owner-employee  (as  defined  In 
section  401(c)  (3)  )  — 

"(1)  to  a  triist  described  In  section  401(a) 
which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a),  or 

"(2)  to  an  Insiirance  company  under  a 
plan  described  In  section  403(a), 
shall  furnish  the  trustee  or  Insurance  com- 
pany, as  the  case  may  be.  such  Information 
at  such  times  and  In  such  form  and  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  pre- 
scribe by  forms  or  regulations. 

"(c)  Employees  Undxb  Qualifixd  Bond 
PtTBCHASE  Plans. —  Every  Individual  In  whose 
name  a  bond  described  In  section  4051b)  (1) 
is  purchased  by  his  employer  under  a  quail-  ^ 
fled  bond^purchase  plan  described  In  section 
405(a).  dr  by  a  trust  described  in  section 
401(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a),  shall  furnish — 

"(1)    to  his  employer  or  to  such  trust,  and 
"(2)    to  the  Secretary   (or  to  such   person 
as   the   Secretary   may   by   regulations   pre- 
scribe) , 

such  Information  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  by  forms  or  regulations 
prescribe. 

"(d)  Cross  Retebxncx. — 
"For     criminal     fienalty     for     furnishing 
fraudulent  Information,  see  section  7207." 

(2)  Clerical    amendment.— The    table    of 
sections  for  such  subpart  B  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  6047.  Information  relating  to  certain 

trusts  and  annuity  and  bond 
plans." 

(3)  Penalty — Section  7207  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
fraudulent  returns,  statements,  or  other 
documents)  Ls  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the    following   new   sentence:    "Any 
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person  required  pursuant  to  section  6047(b) 
to  ftirnlsh  any  Information  to  any  trust,  any 
Insurance  company,  his  employer,  or  the 
Secretary  who  willfully  furnishes  any  Infor- 
mation known  by  him  to  be  fraudulent  or  to 
be  false  as  to  any  material  matter  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  tl.OOO.  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  8.  Effective  Dates. 

(a)  Trusts  and  Plans  or  Unincorporated 
Employers. — In  the  case  of  any  trust  or  plan 
of  an  employer  which  is  not  a  corporation, 
the  amendments  made  by  sections  2.  8.  4. 
and  6  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,   1960. 

(b)  Trusts  and  Plans  or  Corporate  Em- 
ployers Which  Arz  Qualified  on  December 
31.   I960.— 

(1)  In  general — In  the  case  of  any  trust 
of  an  employer  that  Is  a  corporation  which 
on  December  31.  1960.  Is  exempt  from  tax 
tinder  section  501(a)  as  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a)  (or  is  treated,  under 
section  402(c),  as  exempt),  and  In  the  case 
of  any  plan  of  an  employer  that  Is  a  corpora- 
tion which,  on  December  31,  1960.  Is  a  plan 
described  In  section  403  (a),  the  amendments 
made  by  sections  2.  3.  4.  and  6  of  this  Act 
shall,  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 
apply  only  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1963,  or.  If  earlier,  the  first  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  31,  1960, 
for  which  such  trust  would,  without  taking 
into  account  the  amendments  made  by  such 
sections,  not  qualify  for  exemption  under 
section  501  la)  as  an  organization  described 
In  section  401  fa)  (or  not  be  treated,  under 
section  402(c),  as  exempt),  or  for  which 
such  plan  would,  without  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  amendments  made  by  such  sec- 
tions, not  be  a  plan  described  In  section 
403 ( a ) . 

(2)  Certain  qualification  REorniEMENTs 
OF  section  401  (A). — In  the  case  of  any  trust 
or  plan  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  para- 
graphs (7).  (8).  and  (9)  of  section  401(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added 
by  section  2(2)  of  this  Act)  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1960.  except  so  much  of  paragraph  (8)  of 
such  section  4iil(a)  as  requires  the  entire 
Interest  of  an  owner-employee  (as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(3)  (C),  (D).  or  (E)  of  such 
Code,  as  added  by  section  2(3)  of  this  Act) 
who  has  not  retired  to  be  distributed  tp  him 
not  later  than  (ca*  commencing  not  later 
than )  the  taxa->le  year  in  which  he  attains 
the  age  of  70 'j  years. 

(c)  Trusts  and  Plans  or  Corporate  Em- 
ployers Which  Are  Not  Qualified  on  De- 
cember 31,  1960. — 

( 1 )  In  cENxau.. — In  the  case  of  any  trust 
or  plan  of  an  en.ployer  which  Is  a  corporation 
to  which  subsection  (b)  does  not  apply,  the 
amendments  nude  by  sections  2,  3.  4,  and  6 
of  this  Act  shai: .  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2),  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1960. 

(2)  Vesting  requirements — In  the  case 
of  any  trust  or  plan  to  which  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
applies  (other  than  a  trust  or  plan  described 
In  paragraph  (U)  ).  the  following  provisions 
of  the  Interna]  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as 
added  by  sectloas  2  and  3  of  this  Act)  shall 
apply  only  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  I{i63: 

(A)  section  401(d)  (2)  (A); 

(B)  so  much  of  sections  401(d)(4)  and 
404(e)(2)(B)  &^  refer  t^  employees'  rights 
which  are  nonft  rfeltable.  and 

(C)  section  404(e)  (3). 

(3)  Stjbchapter  s  corporations  and  cer- 
tain  associations  taxed  as  corporations. 

Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  trust  or  plan  of  an  employer  which,  for 
the  taxable  year  Is — 

(A)  a  corporstlon  with  respect  to  which 
an  election  under  section  1372  of  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue    Cc)de   of    1954    (relating    to 


elections  by  small  business  corporations)  Is 
in  effect,  or 

(B)  an  unincorporated  association  which 
is  a  corporation  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 7701(a)(3)  of  such  Code  and  which  is 
engaged  in  a  trade  c«-  business  in  which  pro- 
feeelonal  services  Is  a  material  Income-pro- 
ducing factor. 

(d)  Amendments  Made  by  Sections  5  and 
7 — The  amendments  made  by  sections  5  and 
7  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1960. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  any  Senators  desire  to  make  in- 
sertions in  the  Record,  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  to  them.  If  not,  I  am  about  to 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  present 
status  of  H.R.  10? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  a  discussion  of  this  measure  and 
vote  upon  the  various  amendments. 
Several  of  us  have  been  waiting  for  days 
to  discuss  the  bill.  The  proponents  of 
the  measure,  since  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  have  not  advanced 
any  definitive  arguments  for  it. 

I  hope  the  proponents  will  come  for- 
ward and  give  their  reasons  why  they 
are  supporting  H.R.  10,  so  that  we  may 
urge  quick  and  definitive  decisions  on  the 
various  p>oint5  involved. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
proponents  of  the  bill,  in  the  course  of 
their  argument  yesterday,  did  establish 
that  we  might  have  written  a  worse  bill 
than  we  did. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  This  is  sipnificant 
progress.  They  said  the  House  bill  was 
worse  than  the  one  we  reported,  but  that 
is  a  relative  statement,  although  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  International  Milling  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

InTEBNATIONAL  Mn.LING  Co., 

M\nneapolis,  Minn.,  June  29,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Eugene  J.  McCaethy, 
Senate  Office  Budding. 
Wafhington,  DC. 

Deab  Senator  McCarthy:  Our  analysis  of 
the  "owner-employee"  provisions  of  H.R.  10 
(Keogh  bill)  as  recently  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  makes  It  appar- 
ent that  both  the  employees'  retirement 
plan  and  the  profit-sharing  retirement  plan 
of  International  Milling  Co.  would  require 
Inequitable  and  Impractical  changes  In  or- 
der to  continue  to  qualify  as  tfix-cxempt 
trusts  if  this  version  of  the  bill  should  be 
enacted  into  law.  These  changes  would  im- 
pose severe  and  unnecessary  handicaps  upon 
International,    and    many    other    companies 


having  Treasury  approved,  broad  coverage 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans  would  find 
themselves  in   the  same  position. 

It  happens  that  both  of  our  plans  include 
one  "owner-employee,"  as  the  term  is  de- 
fined in  the  bill,  among  the  more  than  500 
employees  participating  In  the  emploj-ees' 
retirement  plan  and  the  more  than  1.500 
participating  in  the  profit-sharing  retire- 
ment plan.  For  the  last  plan  year  the  com- 
pany contribution  in  respect  to  that  per- 
son In  each  of  these  plans  was  only  a  frac- 
tion of  1  percent  of  its  total  contribution. 
In  the  profit-sharing  retirement  plan,  for 
example,  only  $292.31  out  of  a  total  com- 
pany contribuUon  of  $499,092  62  was  attrib- 
utable to  the  "owner-employee,"  clear  proof 
of  how  the  plan  is  constructed  to  avoid 
favoring  "owner -employee." 

If  we  read  the  proposed  law  correctly.  Its 
enactment  would  require  us  to  amend  our 
plans  in  at  least  the  following  respects: 

1.  To  provide  in  the  profit-sharing  retire- 
ment plan  Immediate  vesting  for  all  partici- 
pants Instead  of  the  normal  graduated  vest- 
ing now  provided  which  Is  common  In  plans 
of  this  type. 

2.  To  reduce  the  present  service  require- 
ment for  eligibility  for  all  participants  from 
the  present  5  years  and  attainment  of  age 
29'^  in  the  employees'  retirement  plan  and 
4  years  in  the  profit-sharing  retirement  plan 
to  3  years  or  less  In  both  plans.  Such  wait- 
ing periods  are  desirable  from  the  practical 
administrative  vie^iKJlnt  in  plans  with 
broad  coverage. 

3.  To  limit  installment  pa>-Tnents  (other 
than  life  annuities)  at  retirement  age  65  to 
a  period  of  not  over  approximately  5  years. 
Use  of  the  present  flexible  installment  pro- 
vision in  our  profit-sharing  retirement  plan 
permits  payment  of  installments  over  what- 
ever period  best  suits  the  Individual  em- 
ployee. These  provisions  are  embodied  In 
agreements  with  labor  unions. 

These  sweeping  changes  would  be  patently 
undesirable  in  our  programs  which  are  long 
established,  bona  fide.  Treasury  approved, 
broad  coverage  plans  and  have  been  care- 
fully constructed  to  fulfill  desirable  objec- 
tives both  for  the  company  and  for  the  great 
body  of  Its  employees.  We  cannot  see  the 
logic  or  fairness  of  applying  provisions 
which  should  be  viewed  as  safeguards 
against  abuse  in  a  limited  number  of  situ- 
ations to  programs  to  which  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  do  they  prop>erly  apply. 

Enactment  of  H  R.  10  in  Its  present  form 
would  also  put  International  Milling  Co.  at 
a  severe  disadvantage  In  respect  to  its  com- 
petitors to  whom  certain  of  the  restrictive 
provisions  would  not  apply  because  they 
have  no  "owner-employees"  In  their  plans. 
We  feel  certain  these  same  disadvantages 
would  exist  for  other  companies  in  other 
lines  of  business  whose  plans  happen  to  in- 
clude one  or  more  "owner-employees." 

We  urge  you  to  vote  against  H.R.  10  In  Its 
present  form  and  until  proper  study  has 
been  given  to  equitable  treatment  of  bona 
fide  established  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plana. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chas.  Rrrz, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr  President,  the 
letter,  in  its  final  paragraph,  urges  me 
to  vote  against  H.R.  10  in  its  present 
form,  and  suggests  that  until  proper 
study  has  b<?en  given  to  equitable  treat- 
ment of  established  pension  and  profit 
sharing  plans,  the  Senate  should  not  act 
on  H.R.  10.  This  letter  is  from  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  a  company 
which  has  a  profit-sharing  and  p>en.sion 
plan  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Treasury.  His  recommendation  is  that 
we  not  act  on  H.R.  10  at  this  time. 
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LAFAYFrrTE 


RECONSTRUCTION    AT 

SQUARE 
'  Mr.  MCCARTHY  Mr  President,  this 
afternoon  the  Senate  passed  upon  the 
conference  report  on  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill,  which  included 
an  appropriation  for  $6  million  for  the 
destruction  of  certain  buildings  on  the 
east  side  of  Lafayette  Square  and  the 
erection  there  of  a  Federal  court 
building. 

It  strikes  me  it  is  rather  curious  that 
this  administration,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  conservative,  and  this  Congress. 
which  has  some,  at  least,  conservative 
characteristics,  is  so  ready  to  destroy 
buildings  which  have  historic  interest 
and  which  are  significant  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  historic 
Dolly  Madison  House.  Tayloe  House  and 
a  number  of  other  buildings  are  to  be 
destroyed  by  bulldozers  and  battering 
rams  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  historic  interest  of  these  buildings, 
however,  is  not  the  only  consideration; 
what  is  planned  in  their  place  also  merits 
our  concern  and  calls  for  proceeding 
slowly.  Present  plans  call  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  huge  new  court  building, 
housing  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  and  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals. 

In  their  place,  it  was  said  at  one  time, 
there  will  be  built  two  courthouses,  but 
we  understand  now  that  the  proposal  is 
to  construct  three  of  them,  one  for  the 
Court  of  Claims,  one  for  the  Court  of 
Customs,  and  the  other  for  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

No  one  knows  what  the  architectural 
designs  will  be.  I  think  most  of  us  feel 
that  the  architects  who  have  been  em- 
ployed on  Government  buildings  recent- 
ly have  not  constructed  buildings  which 
are  likely  to  live  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture. 

I  regret  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  ap- 
proved this  construction;  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  other  commissions, 
agencies,  and  persons  who  have  some 
power  of  reviewing  our  actions  may  rec- 
ommend effectively  against  this  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCarthy. 

ator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  making  these  com- 
ments for  the  Record  tonight  in  regard 
to  the  very  unwise  course  of  action  which 
is  being  followed  in  respect  to  Lafayette 
Square. 

I  testified  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee  in  opposition  to  this  great 
mistake  that  we  are  about  to  make. 
There  are  reasons  not  only  of  esthetics, 
and  not  only  of  history  which  argue 
against  it.  because,  after  all.  I  think  this 
section  of  Washington,  DC.  is  really  a 
part  of  the  cradle  of  American  democ- 
racy, in  this  Capital  City  of  the  Na- 
tion, but  I  would  like  to  argue  a  very 
practical  reason  against  it.  namely,  that 
of  traffic  congestion.  I  think  it  is  in- 
excusable that  we  would  concentrate 
this  additional  traffic  congestion  in  the 
Lafayette  Square  area. 


President,  will  the 
I  yield  to  the  Sen- 


May  I  say.  as  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, we  have  a  serious  problem  of  traffic 
congestion  already  in  the  city,  and  there 
are  areas  farther  out,  such  as  the  area 
behind  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  and 
other  areas  in  southeast  and  southwest 
Washington,  where  these  buildmgs  could 
have  been  constructed. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why. 
merely  for  accommodation,  as  one  col- 
umnist pointed  out.  for  certain  judges 
who  apparently  do  not  like  to  move  very 
far  from  their  bridge  tables  and  clubs 
in  the  center  of  Washington,  we  should 
go  to  the  great  expense  of  building  these 
courthouses  in  the  middle  of  town. 

This  is  not  good  city  planning,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Pubhc  Works  Committee  in  this  in- 
stance really  has  set  itself  up  above  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  has  chief  jurisdiction  over  the 
question  of  District  of  Columbia  plan- 
ning. 

At  least.  Mr.  President,  it  is  too  bad 
we  have  rules  which  permit  the  Public 
Works  Committee  to  go  ahead  without 
the  matter  being  subjected  to  the  veto 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United   States. 

Mr.  President.  I  serve  notice  now 
that  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  I 
shall  offer  some  changes  in  rules  which 
will  bring  the  Public  Works  Committee 
under  greater  control  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  so  that  this  power  it 
is  able  to  exercise  in  this  instance  will 
be  taken  away  from  it  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  I 
suggest  it  might  be  worth  while  if  all  of 
us  on  the  Public  Works  Committee  were 
to  read  Mr.  C.  Northcote  Parkinson's 
book,  entitled  "Parkinson's  Law,"  In 
which  he  makes  some  rather  significant 
comments  with  regard  to  public  build- 
ings and  their  implications  with  respect 
to  the  vitality  of  the  institutions  which 
use  them. 

In  discussing  an  Institution  "clothed 
from  the  outset  with  convenience  and 
dignity."  he  remarks: 

Tlie  outer  door.  In  bronze  and  glass — 

Which  is  quite  a  specific  description  of 
the  entrance  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building — 

is  placed  centrally  in  a  symmetrical  facade. 
Polished  shoes  glide  silently  over  shining 
rubber  to  the  glittering  and  silent  elevator. 

This  was  the  issue  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  much  concerned  about — pol- 
ished rubber  tile.  This  is  all  in  'Pai-kin- 
son's  Law." 

Then  he  talks  about  the  receptions, 
and  so  on,  and  says: 

Prom  behind  closed  doors  wUl  come  the 
subdued  noise  of  an  ordered  activity. 

We  had  a  problem  with  respect  to  the 
louvers  in  the  doors.  It  seems  as  though 
this  ordered  activity  was  too  noisy  for 
the  people  in  the  halls. 

A  minute  later  and  you  are  ankle  deep  In 
the  director's  carpet. 

This  was  objected  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Parkinson  says  that  this  is  supposed 
to  indicate  an  organization  or  institution 


really  alive   and   functioning,  but  that 
this  Is  not  correct. 

In  point  of  fact  jrou  wUl  have  discovered 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  Is  now  known  that 
a  perfection  of  planned  layout  la  achieved 
c»ily  by  Institutions  on  the  point  of  collapBe. 

I  hope  this  does  not  apply  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  To  the  extent  that  Mr.  Park- 
inson's law  applies — and  it  seems  to 
have  been  proved  correct  on  the  record 
of  history — I  think  we  need  to  be  con- 
cerned.    He  says  further: 

During  a  period  of  exciting  dUcovery  or 
progress  there  Is  no  time  to  plan  the  perfect 
headquarters.  The  time  for  that  cornea 
later,  when  all  the  Important  work  has  been 
done.  Perfection,  we  know.  Is  finality;  and 
finality  Is  death. 

This  may  be  an  overstatement,  but 
he  does  go  to  the  record  of  history  and 
makes  a  pwrnt  with  respect  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings  in  London.  He  had  this 
to  say  in  that  regard: 

It  represents  beyond  question  a  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  planning,  aptly  designed  for 
debate  and  yet  provided  with  ample  space 
for  everything  else — for  committee  meet- 
ings, for  quiet  study,  for  refreshment,  and 
(on  Its  terrace]  for  tea. 

We  have  not  gone  that  far  yet. 

It  has  everything  a  legislator  could  pos- 
sibly desire,  all  Incorporated  In  a  building 
of  Immense  dignity  and  comfort.  It 
shoxild  date — but  this  we  now  hardly  dare 
assume — from  a  period  when  parliamentary 
rule  was  at  Its  height.  But  once  again  the 
dates  fall  to  fit  Into  this  pattern.  The  orig- 
inal House,  where  PiU  and  Pox  were 
matched  In  oratory,  was  accidentally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  In  1834.  It  would  appear 
to  have  been  as  famed  for  Its  Inconvenience 
as  for  Its  lofty  standard  of  debate.  The 
present  structure  was  begun  In  1840,  partly 
occupied  In  1852,  but  Incomplete  when  Its 
architect  died  In  I860.  It  finally  assimied 
Its  present  appearance  In  about  1868  Now, 
by  what  we  can  no  longer  regard  as  coin- 
cidence, the  decline  of  Parliament  can  be 
traced  without  much  dispute,  to  the  Re- 
form Act  of  1867 

That  is  1  year  before  the  completion 
of  the  building : 

It  was  In  the  following  year  that  all 
Initiative  In  legislation  passed  from  Parlia- 
ment to  be  vested  In  the  Cabinet  The 
prestige  attached  to  the  letters  "MP."  be- 
gan sharply  to  decline  and  thence  forward 
the  most  that  could  be  said  is  that  "a 
role,  though  a  humble  one.  wae  left  for 
private  members."  The  great  days  were 
over. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  give  some 
thought  to  this  matter.  We  have  had  a 
great  rash  of  building  on  Capitol  Hill. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  construction 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  is  a 
sign  of  a  decline  of  the  Senate.  We 
have  more  room  for  public  relations 
people  and  more  room  for  service  to  our 
constituents.  In  fact,  almost  every  of- 
fice has  become  a  kind  of  a  separate 
political  headquarters,  not  simply  for 
those  who  are  running  for  the  Presi- 
dency but  also  for  those  who  are  trying 
to  do  their  jobs.  We  have  two  office 
buildings  for  the  Senate,  yet  that  may 
not  be  enough.  Perhaps  we  will  need  a 
third  or  a  fourth,  to  give  the  proper 
distinction. 


The  House  of  Representatives  was  to 
be  the  branch  of  the  people.  It  was 
hoped  the  House  would  be  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  It  was  thought  tiiere 
might  be  some  party  discipline  and 
unity. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  two 
office  buildings  now.  and  is  constructing 
a  third.  The  third  will  be  the  largest 
office  building  of  any  representative  leg- 
islative body  la  the  world. 

I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether 
this  will  make  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives what  the  men  who  founded 
this  country  intended  it  to  be.  I  refer 
to  men  like  Madison,  who  said  he  ex- 
pected the  Hjuse  of  Representatives  to 
predominate  in  the  government  of  this 
country. 

I  think  that  what  Mr.  Parkinson  talks 
about  in  the  case  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment may  be  happening  to  us.  We  are 
getting  more  office  space  and  more  em- 
ployees; yet  our  eCfectiveness  as  legis- 
lators and  our  influence  in  the  country 
decline  in  almost  that  same  measure.  I 
say  that  I  think  we  ought  to  look  into 
the  building  program.  This  may  be  the 
way  to  get  back  to  what  we  were  In- 
tended to  be  at  the  beginning. 

Now  we  have  this  proposal  for  Lafa- 
yette Park,  which  raises  another  serious 
question  of  the  particular  function  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Lafayette  Park  was  sometimes 
referred  to  su,  the  President's  park.  It 
may  soon  have  very  little  connection  with 
the  White  House,  and  it  may  look  less 
and  less  like  a  park. 

Fi-ederick  Gutheim.  noted  architec- 
tural historian,  wrote  in  the  Wasliington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  of  June  24.  1960. 
that  the  park  is  in  danger  of  being  "en- 
gulfed by  office  buildings."  and  "the 
White  House  itself  will  be  the  casualty." 
There  was  a  time  when  the  White 
House  stood  for  more  than  it  does  now. 
We  ought  to  be  concerned  about  the 
record.  We  ought  to  keep  some  space 
around  the  White  House,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  have  a  Chief  Executive. 
We  ought  to  keep  minor  courts  out  of 
the  front  yard  of  the  White  House.  If 
this  were  the  Supreme  Court,  perhaps 
there  should  be  some  relationship,  but 
these  are  minor  courts  about  which  we 
are  talking,  rather  unimportant  courts. 
These  courts  could  well  be  built  at  Mc- 
Lean. Va.,  with  the  CIA.  They  do  not 
have  to  be  in  the  front  yard  of  the  White 
House. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  there  may  come  a 
time  when  the  President  may  occupy  the 
■White  House.  That  time  may  come  soon. 
I  think  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  wait 
until  after  the  next  election,  and  let  the 
next  President  decide  what  he  desires 
to  see  when  he  looks  out  the  door — I 
think  it  is  the  back  door,  but  whichever 
door  it  is — to  see  the  view. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  re- 
maining time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  any  other  Senator  desire  to 
address  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President, 
Premier  Khru.shchev  is  now  on  a  visit 
to  Austria.  'Vienna,  the  usually  gay  and 
effervescent  capital  of  Austria,  is  laying 
down  a  new  set  of  diplomatic  conventions 
for  the  welcoming  of  this  unwelcome 
guest.  Khrushchev  is  being  shown,  quite 
politely  but  with  the  greatest  indif- 
ference, exactly  how  little  the  Austrian 
people  want  to  have  to  do  with  him. 

Only  a  few  of  the  curious  have  turned 
out  to  stare  at  the  Soviet  boss.  The  only 
cheers  to  break  an  icy  silence  have  come 
from  the  tiny  Communist  minority  which 
won  less  than  4  percent  of  the  votes  in 
the  latest  election.  But  then,  this  should 
be  nothing  new  to  Khrushchev.  He 
must  be  used  to  hearing  only  the  care- 
fully organized  and  generously  subsidized 
claques  of  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers.  The  spontaneous  applause 
of  a  genuine  welcome  by  a  free  people 
such  as  President  Eisenhower  received  on 
many  of  his  good-will  visits,  Khrushchev 
has  never  heard  and  never  will. 

Even  more  striking  than  the  silent 
reception  in  the  steets  is  the  fact  that 
Vienna's  celebrated  new  opera  house  was 
full  of  empty  seats  during  the  special 
performance  of  Mozart's  "Magic  Flute" 
put  on  for  the  Soviet  dictator's  benefit. 
Surely  there  is  no  more  emphatic  way 
that  the  music-loving  Viennese  could 
have  taken  to  show  disdain  than  Co  stay 
away  from  the  opera. 

Austria  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  its 
1955  peace  treaty  to  maintain  a  position 
of  neutrality  in  East-West  relations. 
But  for  9  years  before  the  treaty  was 
signed.  Russian  soldiers  occupied  part  of 
Austria.  The  Austrians  do  not  forget 
this.  Neither  do  they  forget  the  night- 
mare days  after  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion in  1956  when  their  country  pro- 
vided shelter  for  thousands  of  refugees 
escaping  from  Communist  terror.  Coun- 
tries on  the  other  side  of  the  world  or 
peoples  far  remote  from  Russian  oc- 
cupation are  sometimes  won  over  by 
glittering  Communist  promises.  Not  so 
the  Austrians.    They  know  the  truth. 

Furthermore.  Khrushchev's  latest  at- 
tempt to  depict  the  benefits  of  a  neutral 
status  like  that  of  Austria  for  other  parts 
of  Western  Europ>e  seems  also  to  be  fall- 
ing on  deaf  ears.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  German  Federal  Republic  weis 
formed  11  years  ago,  the  German  Social- 
ists have  declared  that  they  see  no  fu- 
ture in  neutralism  and  no  hope  for  Ger- 
man unity  in  yielding  to  KhriLshchev's 
blandishments  and  leaving  NATO. 

For  the  West  this  is  an  important  gain, 
overshadowing  any  so-called  propaganda 
victories  that  the  Communists  boast  of. 
Khrushchev's  blustering  and  raving  may 
make  the  front  page  of  newspapers,  but 
in  the  long  run  the  silence  of  the  Aus- 
trian r>eople  and  the  quiet  reversal  of 
the  German  Socialists'  p>osition  speak 
louder  than  any  Commum.st  propaganda 
machine.  They  warn,  more  effectively 
than  words,  of  the  emptiness  of  Com- 
munist promises. 


EDUCATION,  SOCIAL  SECURFTY. 
HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  UNDER 
REPUBLICAN  ADMINISTRATION 
BETWEEN   1953  AND   1960 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  and  able  senior  Senator  of 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith!  has  WTitten  a  re- 
port on  progress,  education,  social  secu- 
rity, health  and  welfare  under  this  Re- 
publican administration,  between  1953 
and  ^960.  I  believe  this  important  ac- 
tivity has  received  the  attention  it 
deserves.  I  commend  this  report  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  report  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Nation  s  Pbocress  in  Education,  Sociai, 
Secttrity.  Health,  and  the  General  Wel- 
fare UNDia  the  REPt-BLICAN  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Margaret  Chase  SMrrn, 
of  Maine) 

Soon  after  he  took  office.  President  Elsen- 
hower recommended  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare  to  bring  to  the  highest  councils  of  Gov- 
ernment the  human  problems  of  the  people. 

The  83d  Congress  approved  his  plan,  and 
the  first  new  Cabinet  office  In  40  years  came 
Into  being  In  April  1953.  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  a  Republican  administration. 

In  one  way  or  another,  the  programs  de- 
veloped, recommended,  and  put  Into  effect 
by  the  Republican  administration  touched 
the  lives  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  In 
America.  The  goal  of  all  these  programs  was 
to  conserve  and  strengthen  the  Nation's 
greatest  natural  resoxirce — Ite  people. 

Since  the  Department  was  created,  dra- 
matic progress  has  been  made  In  the  national 
effort  to  achieve  better  health,  better  educa- 
tion, and  greater  economic  security. 

The  administration  has  supported  and  ob- 
tained legislation  to: 

1.  Strengthen  the  Nation's  educational 
system. 

2.  Broaden  the  coverage  and  the  benefits 

of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

3.  Expand  a  rehabilitation  program  which 
offers  new  hope  for  the  disabled. 

4.  Strengthen  our  research  efforts  In  sci- 
ence and  medicine. 

5.  Provide  more  adequate  health  services 
and  facilities. 

6.  I>rovide  Improved  protection  to  con- 
sumers against  harmful  foods  and  drugs. 

This  progress  h&s  been  made  within  a 
policy  of  fiscal  responsibility  In  the  conduct 
of  Government,  and  under  programs  de- 
signed to  encourage  greater  initiative  and 
enterprise  by  Individuals,  private  agencies, 
and  local  and  State  governments. 

PROGRESS    IN    HEALTH 

In  1954,  the  first  full  year  of  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's 
operation,  expenditures  for  the  Public  Health 
Service  totaled  $242  million.  The  President's 
1961  budget  calls  for  $825  million — an  In- 
crease of  241  percent.     In  the  past  7  years: 

1.  Medical  research  has  been  vastly  ex- 
panded, with  particular  emphasis  on  cancer, 
heart  diseases,  mental  lUnets,  and  other  ma- 
jor killers  and  cripplers.  Federal  assistance 
to  medical  research  has  Increased  more  than 
fivefold  since  1954.  Major  new  research  cen- 
ters have  been  put  to  work. 

2.  Health  and  medical  facilities  have  been 
significantly  expanded.  The  Federal-State 
program  to  assist  In  constructing  hospital 
and  medical  facilities  has  t>een  broadened  to 
Include    chronic    disease    hospitals,    nursing 
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interviews  with  householders  throughout  the  tlves  Amendment  of  1958  which  required  that 

M  f,  Ji  I^^v^t  niT^^uTin  the  famllT   accidenta  food  additives  b«  shown  safe  for  human  con- 

Tnd  mjSles'  Z?Ulty.  h^lSlL^S;;    and  sumption  before  use.     This  legislation  estab- 

m«llcal    a^d    dental    c^re.     As   comparaUve  lUhed  the  principle  that  the  burden  of  proof 

^ato  ie  Slect^  over  a  period  of  uiie.  this  must  rest  squarely  on  the  manufacturer  to 

fJr^e"win  jTo^lnvaiuame  In  planning  for  assure  the  safety  of  product,  prior  to  their 

Vacuities  and^  staff  to  meet  ^^-^J^JJ-^-^^^^  ^l  ?,  ^a^^lo"  legislation  has  been  recom- 

bealth  sciences  has  been  increased.    Training          ^ ^''^'^,  ^^^J^^^"°^J^^ ^^^^ ,ISS  mended    to    provide    a    sclentlflcally    sound 

grants  and  fellowships  have  been  established      program  to  the  Public  H«^^^  ®^^^^7^'"  jf.^  ^^^  for  approving  colors  that  may  be  safely 

Ir   expanded    for    promising    research    sclen-      ^^J^^'}^^^^^^^^^'^^'^;^.^^^'^^^^  uS  In  fo^.  dr^gs.  and  c«imetlcs.  and  t^ 

tuts,  public  health  personnel    graduate  pro-      ^J^^^'^^^^ "^^^^^^ VaU vL    T  tSS    a^"  establish  other  saf'^uards  including,  where 
feislonal    nurses     and    practical    nurses.             Indians  and  Aiasitan  natives,     in   lvov.  wu 
lessionax    nurses.              v       _                     .      _      ^^jnlstration-sponsored    legUlatlon    was    en- 
acted providing  urgently  needed  sanitation 
facilities  and  services  In  Indian  communl- 
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homes,  rehabilitation  facilities  and  dlag- 
Boetlc  and  trea-ment  centers  A  new  grant 
program  has  been  established  to  enable 
medical  schools  and  other  Institutions  to  Im- 
prove and  expand  their  laboratories  and  re- 
search facilities. 

3    The  supply  of  manpower  skilled  In  the 

Training 


4.  Greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  promotion  of  public  health  and  pre- 
ventive medicine  among  the  American  peo- 
ple New  or  ■rr'^a-.'.v  strengthened  programs 
have  been  devel.Tpecl 

(a)  Radiological  Health:  The  Public 
Health  Service  has  greatly  expanded  Its  re- 
search, training,  and  consultative  activi- 
ties In  the  field  of  radiological  health  un- 
der the  Republican  administration.  It  Is 
working  toward  the  development  of  methods 
to  reduce  exposure  from  radiation  sources. 
and  It  has  Intensified  its  systematic  measure- 
ments of  radiation  levels  In  air.  water,  and 
milk. 

In  March  1958.  a  new  division  of  Radio- 
logical Health  was  created  by  the  Service 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  State  agen- 
cies In  dealing  with  medical,  Industrial,  and 
other  activities  Involving  radiation  hazards 
to  health. 

In  August  1959.  the  President  established 
the  Federal  Radiation  CouncU  to  coordi- 
nate all  governmental  radiological  activities 
and  to  insure  policy  consideration  of  the 
health  factors  Involved  in  the  highest  coun- 
cils of  Government.  Responsibility  for  the 
collation,  analysis,  and  Interpretation  of 
data  on  environmental  radiation  levels  was 
assigned  for  the  first  time  to  a  single  agen- 
cy— the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  Council  established  basic 
guidelines  for  radiation  protection  stand- 
ards In  Its  first  report  to  the  President  In 
May  1960.  and  Ls  now  making  detailed  studies 
to  assure  continued  eCfectlve  protection  of 
the  American  people  against  radiation  haz- 
ards. 

(b)  Water  pollution:  In  19j6.  the  Repub- 
lican administration  sponscred  legislation 
which  led  to  passage  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

This  act  authorized  a  broader  research 
program,  research  fellowships.  Increased  as- 
sistance to  States,  grant  programs  for  State 
water  pollution  control  activities  and  for 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works,  and  a  Federal  enforcement  role  in 
abating  Interstate  pollution.  In  April  1959. 
water  pollution  control  activities  were  ele- 
vated to  division  status  In  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  reflect  the  increasing  Importance 
of  this  program.  For  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory, the  President  has  called  a  National 
Conference  on  Water  Pollution,  to  be  held 
this  December,  to  focus  attention  on  future 
needs  in  this  critical  area. 

(c)  Air  pollution:  Legislation  In  1955 
established  a  Federal  program  of  research 
and  technical  activities  to  strengthen  con- 
trol of  air  pollution.  The  Public  Health 
Service  is  collaborating  with  State  and  local 
governments,  universities.  Industrial  organi- 
zations and  research  institutions  In  a  ma- 
jor effort  to  acquire  new  knowledge  and  de- 
velop effective  measures  for  prevention  and 
control  of  the  increasing  problem  of  air 
pollution.  In  1958,  the  Republican  admin- 
istration sponsored  the  first  National  Air 
Pollution  Conference,  held  under  PHS 
auspices,  which  provided  a  nationwide  im- 
petus to  air  pollution  control   activities. 

(d>  Health  data:  The  Republican  admin- 
istration recommended  and  Congress  author- 
ized a  continuing  national  survey  of  health 
and  illness  in  the  United  States — the  first 
such  program  In  the  world.  The  siirrey, 
begun  in  1957.  Is  conducted  through  actual 


ties 

6.  In  addition,  legislation  has  been  sought 
of  a  Democratic-controlled  Congress  to  make 
possible  further  progress  in  the  health  field. 
Major  pending  proposals  sponsored  by  this 
administration  would: 

(a)  Establish  a  broad  and  t)alanced  pro- 
grain  to  provide  health  and  medical  care  for 
persons  over  65  who  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources or  the  opportunity  to  obtain  adequate 
protection  against  the  staggering  financial 
burden  of  long-term  and  other  expensive 
illness 

lb)  Improve  the  Nation's  health  and 
medical  facilities  and  increase  the  supply 
of  medical  manpower  by; 

(1)  amending  the  hospital  and  medical 
facilities  construction  grant  program  to  pro- 
vide greater  emphasis  on  hospital  moderni- 
zation, research,  and  planning  for  more  effec- 
tive use  01  meUlcal  facilities  and  services,  and 
construction  of  special  facilities  for  mental 
health  and  for  the  care  of  long-term  patients. 
(U)  authorizing  a  5-year  program  of  con- 
struction grants  for  teaching  facilities  to 
expand  the  uaining  capacity  of  scho<5l»  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  and  public 
health. 

(Hi)  authorizing  a  5-year  program  of  proj- 
ect grants  to  strengthen  or  expand  gradu- 
ate training  in  schools  of  public  health  and 
other  institutions  providing  graduate  train- 
ing of  public  health  nurses  and  sanitary 
engineers. 

(Iv)  authorizing  a  5-year  program  of  Fed- 
eral credit  assistance  In  the  construction  of 
group  practice  facilities. 

(V)  providing  institutional  granta  for 
research  in  the  health  sciences  to  permit 
colleges  and  universities  to  pursue  basic  re- 
search on  a  more  stable  foundation,  and 
with  full  Federal  payment  of  the  Indirect 
costs  of  research. 

(c)  Strengthen  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  provide  increased  authority  to  en- 
force decisions  designed  to  abate  pollution 
of    interstate    waters. 

(d)  Strengthen  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
Act  to  give  the  Surgeon  General  the  author- 
ity to  make  Investigatloixs  and  hold  public 
hearings  on  air  pollution  problems  of  broad 
significance. 

cr7j\teb  food  and  drug  raoTicnoH 
Expenditures  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration in  1954  were  $6.2  million.  The 
President's  1961  budget  calls  for  expendi- 
tures of  $17.8  million — eui  Increase  of  187 
percent.     In  the  past  7  years: 

1.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Inspec- 
tion force  has  been  tripled  since  1954  in 
order  more  effectively  to  guard  the  Nation's 
food  and  drug  supply  and  remove  unsafe 
products  from  the  marketplace. 

2.  Basic  scientific  research  programs  have 
been  Intensified,  scientific  staffs  have  been 
Increased,  laboratory  equipment  has  been 
modernized,  two  new  field  headquarters  have 
been  estabil.shed,  and  construction  of  a  new 
headquarters  building  with  modern  labora- 
tories has  been  authorized. 

3  Far-reaching  legislation  has  been  sought 
and  obtained  to  Improve  the  protection  of 
the  public  against  harmful,  unclean,  or  mis- 
represented foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics.  A 
landmark  In  this  effort  was  the  Pood  Addl- 


necessary.  appropriate  tolerance  limitations 
on  the  amount  of  the  color  that  may  be 
used. 

PBOGRESS     IN     KDUCATION 

In  1954,  Federal  expenditure*  for  the  Office 
of  Education  were  $217  million.  The  Pres- 
ident's 1961  budget  calls  for  expenditures  of 
$442  million— an  increase  of  104  j>ercent. 
During  the  past  7  years: 

1.  The  Office  of  Education's  informational, 
statistical,  and  technical  consultant  services 
to  the  Nation's  schools  and  colleges  have 
been  greatly  improved.  In  1954.  administra- 
tion-sponsored legislation  established  a 
long-needed  program  of  research  of  prob- 
lems in  education  In  cooperation  with  col- 
leges, universities,  and  State  departments  of 
education. 

2.  In  1955.  the  first  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Education  was  convened  by  Presi- 
dent Klsenhower  to  bring  about  "the  most 
thorough,  widespread  and  concerted  study 
the  American  people  have  ever  made  of  their 
educational  problems."  The  conference  pro- 
vided a  detailed  examination  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  including  school 
building  needs,  organization  and  financing, 
educational  goals,  and  public  understanding 
and  support. 

3.  The  President's  Committee  on  Education 
Beyond  the  High  School,  composed  of  dis- 
tinguished lay  leaders  and  educators,  made 
a  thorough  study  of  present  and  future 
needs  of  higher  education  The  Committee's 
recommendations,  submitted  In  December 
1957,  focused  national  attention  on  the 
needs  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
decade  ahead. 

4.  Early  In  1958.  the  adxnlnUtration  spon- 
sored legislation  to  help  overcome  deficien- 
cies In  the  educational  system  and  stimulate 
the  fullest  development  of  the  mental  re- 
sources and  technical  skills  of  the  Hatlon's 
young  men  and  w  jmen.  The  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  which  substan- 
tially embodied  the  administration's  pro- 
posals. Is  already  recognized  as  a  landmark 
In  the  history  of  American  education. 

The  act  established: 

A  broad  student  loan  program  to  enable 
talented  sttidents  who  need  financial  help  to 
obtain  a  higher  education,  and  a  fellowship 
program  to  help  overcome  the  national 
sbortage  of  adequately  trained  college  and 
university  teachers. 

Grants  to  the  States  to  strengthen  In- 
struction In  science,  mathematics,  and  mod- 
ern foreign  languages  in  the  public  schools. 

Grants  to  the  States  to  strengthen  testing. 
guidance,  and  counseling  programs  In  the 
secondary  schools  In  order  that  talented 
students  may  be  more  readily  identified  and 
encouraged  to  develop  their  abilities. 

Aulharlzation  fc^r  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage centers  and  institutes  to  train  teach- 
ers and  increase  the  numbers  of  persons 
skilled  In  foreign  languages. 

Grants  to  States  to  assist  In  training  In- 
dividuals for  employment  as  highly  skilled 
technicians. 

5.  A  total  of  $1.7  billion  has  been  appro- 
priated during  this  administration  for  as- 
sistance to  schools  In  federally  affected  areas. 

6.  In  1956.  the  Library  Services  Act  estab- 
lished a  program  of  Federal  grants  to  stimu- 
late the  extension  of  public  library  services 
to  niral  areas. 

7.  A  program  of  grants  to  the  States  and 
to  colleges  and  unlTerslttes  was  eetablished 


In  1958  to  encourage  expansion  of  teaching 
and  education  programs  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

8.  Through  the  surplus  property  utiliza- 
tion program,  many  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country  have  acquired  addi- 
tional facilities  and  enriched  their  courses 
of  study.  Hospitals  and  research  institu- 
tions have  also  benefited  from  the  program, 
which  in  the  past  7  years  has  made  avail- 
able over  $1  billion  worth  of  real  estate  and 
equipment  no  longer  needed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

9  In  addition,  legislation  has  been  sought 
to  make  possible  further  progress  In  the 
field  of  education.  In  each  of  the  last  three 
Congresses,  the  administration  has  spon- 
sored legislation  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  SUtes  In  the  construction  of 
needed  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  buildings.  To  help  colleges  and  uni- 
versities meet  anticipated  enrollment  in- 
creases, the  administration  is  sponsoring 
legislation  to  establish  a  Federal  program  of 
assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  would  provide  payments  of  up  to  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  constructing  needed 
academic  and  housing  facilities. 

PROGRESS  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITT 

Since  1953: 

1.  Coverage  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
has  been  broadened  to  make  12  million  addi- 
tional people  eligible  to  provide  retirement 
income  t)enefits  for  themselves  and  their 
dependents.  Coverage  has  been  extended  to 
Include  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
farmers,  and  form  operators,  lawyers,  min- 
isters,  and    other   self-employed    people. 

2.  Social  security  benefit  payments  have 
Increased  from  $2  5  billion  In  1952  to  an 
estimated  $10.3  billion  in  1960.  During  this 
period,  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
benefits  has  grown  from  5  million  to  more 
than  14  million.  Benefits  provided  under 
the  system  have  been  Increased  in  1954  and 
again  in  1958:  the  average  benefit  to  a  re- 
tired worker  has  risen  from  $49.25  at  the 
end  of  1952  to  $73.12  as  of  February  1960. 
The  amount  of  money  retired  men  and 
women  have  been  perdiltted  to  earn  wltliout 
loss  of  benefits  has  been  Increased  In  1956. 
the  President  signed  legislation  to  provide 
benefits  for  disabled  persons  50  and  over. 
and  in  1958  these  benefitj;  were  extended  to 
their  families 

3.  Federally  aided  programs  of  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to 
the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  now  provide  for  some  5.8 
million  needy  people.  Federal  grants  for 
these  programs,  totaling  over  $2  billion  a 
year,  have  stimulated  the  States  to  provide 
Increased  payments  and  more  effective  social 
services  for  needy  persons. 

4.  In  1956,  administration-sponsored  legis- 
lation stimulated  significant  Improvement  In 
medical  services  to  the  needy.  Payments  for 
medical  care  have  risen  frcnn  $180  million 
In  1956  to  an  estimated  $360  million  In  1960. 

5.  In  addition,  legislation  has  been  sought 
to  make  possible  further  progress  in  the 
welfare  field.  Changes  have  been  recom- 
mended to  broaden  the  coverage  of  the  old 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  pro- 
gram, including  the  removal  of  the  age  50 
limitation  on  the  payment  of  disability  In- 
surance benefits.  Legislation  has  also  been 
introduced  to  establish  a  broad  and  bal- 
anced program  of  health  and  medical  care 
for  persons  over  65  who  do  not  have  the 
resources  or  the  opportunity  to  obtain  ade- 
quate protection  against  the  staggering 
financial  burdens  of  long-term  and  other 
expensive  Illness. 

NEW    HOPE    FOR    THE    DISABLED 

In  1954.  Federal  expenditures  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  totaled  $23.6  million. 
The  President's  1961  budget  calls  for  $69.4 
million — an  Increase  of  194  percent.     In  the 


Interim,  the  administration  has  sponsored 
and  carried  out  a  broad  expansion  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

Funds  have  been  provided  for  the  training 
of  doctors,  nurses,  social  workers,  and  other 
needed  specialists  in  rehabilitation.  Today 
more  than  80,000  handicapped  people  are 
now  being  rehabilitated  annually,  and  a  goal 
of  93.000  rehabilitetlons  has  been  set  for 
fiscal  year  1961. 

The  new  emphasis  on  restoring  the  dis- 
abled to  productive  lives  combines  humani- 
tarian ideals  with  sound  economy.  Since 
the  program  was  expanded  In  1954,  some 
400,000  disabled  men  and  women  have  been 
returned  to  active  employment.  These  In- 
clude thousands  In  the  professional  fields  of 
medicine,  education,  and  engineering,  where 
the  Nation  urgently  requires  additional  man- 
power. Others  work  on  farms  or  in  trades. 
By  restoring  the  ability  of  these  people  to 
earn  their  own  living,  their  own  sense  of 
self-respect  and  dignity  has  also  been  re- 
stored. Moreover,  many  of  them  have  been 
transformed  from  Individuals  dependent  on 
tax  revenues  into  self-reliant  taxpayers. 

Persons  rehabilitated  since  1954  have 
earned  more  than  $1.9  billion  and  have  paid 
about  $150  million  in  Federal  Income  taxes. 
About  80.000  of  these  people  had  been  on 
public  assistance  receiving  pajrments  at  the 
rate  of  about  $65  million  annually.  An  even 
larger  number  would  probably  have  become 
dependent  on  public  support  after  exhaust- 
ing their  resources  and  those  of  their  fam- 
ilies If  the  Federal-State  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  had  not  entered  their 
lives  and  prevented  dependency  on  public 
funds. 

PROGRESS  rOR   THE  OLDER    MEN    AND    WOMEN   OF 
AMERICA 

The  Republican  administration  has  given 
special  attention  to  the  needs  and  opportu- 
nities of  the  Nation's  older  citizens.  The 
Federal  Council  on  Aging  has  been  recon- 
stituted at  Cabinet  level  to  provide  overall 
coordination  of  executive  branch  planning 
and  activities  on  behalf  of  the  aged  popula- 
tion. Within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Special  Staff  on 
Aging  has  been  established  and  a  Center  for 
Aging  Research  has  been  created  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  For  the  first 
time  In  history,  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  has  been  called  by  President  Elsen- 
hower for  .1961. 

In  one  \way  or  another,  every  operating 
agency  of  the  Department  is  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  16  million  citizens  over  65. 

PROGRESS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
OF  AMERICA 

The  Republican  administration  has  de- 
voted special  attention  to  the  needs  and  op- 
portunities of  the  Nation's  young  people. 

Grants  have  been  increased  for  maternal 
and  child  health  services,  care  of  crippled 
and  mentally  retarded  children  and  child 
welfare  services. 

Welfare  services  have  been  extended  to 
children  in  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas. 

A  special  unit  In  the  Children's  Bureau  and 
a  special  research  program  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  have  been  estab- 
lished to  study  the  problems  associated  with 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

In  a  Joint  report  to  Congress  In  February 
1960.  the  Children's  Bureau  and  NIMH  called 
attention  to  the  need  for  Increased  research, 
field  studies,  and  demonstration  projects  in 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. The  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth,  in  March  of  1960.  spot- 
lighted ways  to  improve  opportunities  for  all 
children  In  the  coming  decade. 

In  addition,  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  aid  to  dependent  children  i»-ogram 
as  a  part  of  public  assistance  to  needy  per- 
sons. 


ORDER  POR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  10 
O  CLOCK  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  is  so  ordered 


PERSONAL  DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  M:  President,  in 
recent  weeks  our  foreign  policy  has  suf- 
fered several  disturbing  setbacks  around 
the  world,  from  Paris  to  Tokyo.  In 
searching  for  explanations,  some  observ- 
ers have  blamed  personal  diplomacy  for 
these  defeats.  I  think  they  are  mis- 
taken. 

Personal  diplomacy,  or  the  visits  of 
heads  of  states  to  explore  ways  of  solv- 
ing the  problems  arising  between  their 
countries,  has  made  and  I  hope  will  con- 
tinue to  make  invaluable  contributions 
to  world  peace.  As  our  physical  world 
shrinks  and  the  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction become  even  more  terrifying, 
a  quick  method  for  easing  tensions  and 
searching  for  new  beginnings  must  be 
readily  available  to  avoid  stumbling  into 
a  war  that  no  rational  person  wants. 

That  method  is  personal  diplomacy, 
which  can  cut  diplomatic  corners  to 
bring  the  leaders  of  the  world's  greatest 
nations  together  for  cooling  off  periods 
which  ease  tensions  and  postpone  the 
nightmare  of  nuclear  war.  from  which 
no  victor  could  emerge.  All  of  mankind 
would  be  the  loser. 

Personal  diplomacy  also  can  be  used  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  our  allies  and 
encourage  the  friendship  of  neutralists 
who  may  be  suspicious  of  our  intentions. 
Both  American  and  Russian  leaders  have 
used  personal  diplomacy  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  these  three  goals.  The  Eisen- 
hower administration  hsis  sometimes 
wisely — and.  at  other  times,  unwisely — 
used  personal  diplomacy  in  its  efforts  to 
seek  a  just  p)eace.  I  cite,  as  creative  ex- 
amples, the  President's  visit  to  India, 
which  did  more  to  clarify  American  in- 
tentions to  the  people  of  that  vast,  un- 
derdeveloF>ed  country  than  our  millions 
of  dollars  in  aid.  and  the  visit  of  Premier 
Khrushchev  to  the  Unit-ed  States,  which 
in  the  long  run — I  am  convinced — will 
make  him  less  dogmatic  and  more  flexi- 
ble in  negotiation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
his  recent  Rumanian  speech,  in  which 
he  sharply  dissented  from  the  war-like 
posture  of  his  Chinese  brethren,  can  be 
traced  partly  to  the  educational  value  of 
his  visit  here. 

Unwise  examples  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration's use  of  personal  diplomacy 
are  Vice  President  Nixon  s  disastrous 
South  American  trip,  which  our  intelli- 
gence agencies  had  advised  against,  and 
the  President's  recent  canceled  trip  to 
Japan,  which  made  us  look  foolish  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  both  cases, 
the  failure  of  these  ill-advised  applica- 
tions of  F>ersonal  diplomacy  can  be  traced 
to  traveling  with  only  a  pleasant  coun- 
tenance covering  the  obsolescence  of  our 
foreign  policy. 
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The  success  or  failure  of  personal  di- 
plomacy ultimately  rests  on  an  imagina- 
tive, flexible  foreign  policy  rooted  in  the 
realities  of  this  changing  world.  Hand- 
shakes and  pleasant  smiles  are  not 
enou?h.  They  may  temporarily  ease  ten- 
sions, but  tempers  will  rise  again  unless 
the  heads  of  states  follow  up  their 
pleasantries  with  deeds  and  negotia- 
tions amenable  to  realistic  compromise 
rather  than  tailored  for  soothing  press 
release. 

Personal  diplomacy,  rooted  in  a  real- 
istic foreign  policy,  offers  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  reach  an  accommodation 
with  the  Russians  In  the  cold  war. 

The  world  changes  as  we  walk  In  It, 
as  we  ride  in  it.  and  as  we  fly  in  It. 
Sometimes  perhaps  the  greatest  fact  of 
life  l.^  the  fact  of  change.  It  is  over- 
looked 

In  the  opinion  of  many  Russian 
scholars,  the  death  of  Stalin  and  the 
rise  of  Khrushchev  presented  the  West 
with  a  ?"nuine  opportunity  to  reach  at 
least  a  taoilized  plateau  in  the  cold 
war  which  would  be  in  our  self-interest, 
and  ultimately  I  believe  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  mankind.  Too  often  in  recent 
years  we  have  reacted  to  Khrushchev 
as  if  he  were  Stahn,  and  we  continued 
to  follow  the  policies  designed  to  cope 
with  the  world  of  Stalin  rather  than  the 
rapidly  changing  world  of  the  1960s. 
which  calls  for  seeking  new  alternatives 
to  the  arms  truce,  which  may  lead  to 
world  d  :»struction.  Time  may  run  out  on 
us — time  and  distance.  The  greatest  al- 
lies of  the  United  States  of  America  are 
no  lon^'er  fxx^sessed  by  Americans  alone. 
In  World  Wars  I  and  II  our  greatest  al- 
lies Aere  time  and  dist-ance.  We  had  time 
to  mobilize  our  manpower,  time  to  pro- 
due/*  our  equipment,  time  to  process  our 
foodstuffs,  while  World  War  I  was  fought 
in  a  rather  localized  area  of  Europe. 

Then  came  an  armistice — it  was  only 
that — and  we  were  in  World  War  II. 
Still,  although  war  was  to  be  more  flex- 
ible, and  it  was.  in  a  sense,  localized,  we 
again  had  time  and  distance  as  our 
greatest  allies — time,  I  repeat,  to  mo- 
bilize and  manufacture  and  produce,  be- 
fore we  were  actually  to  engage  our- 
selves through  our  Armed  Forces  against 
the  common  enemy. 

Tonifrht.  I  repeat  and  reemphasize, 
tune  and  distance  are  no  longer  the 
greatest  allies  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  not  want  to  be  an  alarmist 
for  the  sake  of  being  an  alarmist  alone. 
I  would  not  want  to  attempt  to  use 
words  that  might  be  terrifying.  But 
if  we  have  a  world  war  m.  we  know 
that  the  front  lines  of  such  a  conflict 
will  be  the  front  yards  of  the  people 
not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  In 
other  words,  the  war  is  everywhere,  not 
only  in  its  direct  impact,  but  also  in 
its  overall  consequences. 

So  I  say  again  that  time  may  rvm  out 
on  us. 

The  followers  of  Stalin  are  stUl  a 
strong  minority  in  the  power  elite  which 
rules  Russia.  If  we  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  which  were 
created  by  the  ascendancy  of  Khru- 
shchev, we  may  find  ourselves  facing  In- 
other  Stalin.    But  a  Stalin  who   backed 


by  the  sabf r-ruttling  fanaticism  of  the 
Chme.se  Communists,  will  be  far  more 
dangerous  and  difficult  to  cope  with  in 
the  tomorrows.  And  then  the  nuclear 
nightmare  we  dread  may  become  a  real- 
ity. 

These  are  the  deeper  lessons  that  we 
must  learn  from  the  collapse  of  the 
summit  and  our  increasing  troubles  In 
the  Far  East.  American  foreign  policy, 
with  personal  diplomacy  as  an  indi.sp>en- 
sable  tool  to  help  reconcile  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  must  be  redesigned  for  the 
decade  ahead.  We  cannot  continue  to 
coast  on  policies  patterned  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  1950"s. 

I  say  this  in  sadness.  This  has  been 
the  distressing  failure  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  which  often  has  tried  to 
utilize  personal  diplomacy  without  a 
firm  foundation  of  foreign  policy  rooted 
in  the  changing  realities  of  our  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  cor^sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF 

AMENDMENTS 
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TRANSACTION  OI-   .-vUDrnONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted. 


EXECLTTVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 
As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commltte*  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Ralph  W.  Gray,  of  Massachusetts  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Mawa- 
chusetts. 


ADDITIONAL   BIU^    .AND   JOINT 
RESOLUmONS  INTRODUCED 

Additional  bills  were  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr  CLARK: 
S.  3806.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  public  reve- 
nues: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  McNAMARA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
B.ARTLETT.  Mr  Clark,  Mr.  Randolph 
Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  McCartht! 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  HtTMPHRET.  Mr.  Mvr- 
Rat.  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr 
Engle)  : 

S.  3807.  A  bill  to  present  a  declaration  of 
objectives  for  senior  Americans;  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  U.S.  Office  of  Aging 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  be  headed  by  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Aging:  authorize  Fed- 
eral grants  to  assist  In  the  development  and 
operation  of  studies  and  projects  to  help 
older  per-jons.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  on  behalf  of  himself 
Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Murray,  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  <H.R.  10548)  to 
amend  the  Helium  Act  of  September  1 
1937,  as  amended,  for  the  defense,  secu- 
rity, and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  b*>  t""-'  *ed. 


STRENGTHENING  OF  WHEAT  MAR- 
KETING QUOTA  AND  PRICE  SUP- 
PORT  PROGRAM— AM  KMJ.ME.NT 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by    him.    to   the    bill    (H.R.    12311)    to 
strengthen  the  wheat  marketing  quota 
and  price  support  program,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


ENROLLED   BILL   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  July  1,  I960,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  biU  (S.  747 »  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  lands  which  are 
part  of  the  Des  Plalnes  Public  Hunting 
and  Refuge  Area  and  the  Joliot  Arsenal 
Military  Reservation,  located  in  Will 
County,  ni.,  to  the  State  of  Illinois 


ADJOURNMENT   i  u  10  O  CLOCK 
A.M.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  11 
o  clock  and  46  minutes  pm.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  Uie  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Saturday  July 
2,  1960.  at  10  oclock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  July  1,  i960: 

JtTDlClART 

Joseph  M.  F.  Ryan,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  associate  judge  of  the  municipal  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  domestic  re- 
lations branch,  for  the  term  of  10  years, 
vice  CKXlfrey  L.  Munter,  resigned 

Andred  A.  Caffrey.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.a.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts, vice  WlUi.m  T   McCarthy,  retired. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Jn.Yl,  1900 

The  House  met  at  11  oclock  am. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  13:  6:  /  will  sing  unto  the  Lord, 
because  He  hath  dealt  bountifully  with 
me. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God.  whose 
divine  providence  supphes  all  our  needs, 
grant  that  in  these  strange  and  strenu- 


ous days  we  may  appropriate  by  faith 
Thy  revealing  presence  and  sustaming 
p>ower. 

May  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  our 
beloved  coimtry  expand  with  pride  as 
they  see  our  leaders  and  chosen  repre- 
sentatives maintaining  their  integrity  in 
the  face  of  the  temptation  to  make  ex- 
pediency the  standard  and  test  of  their 
action  rather  than  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. 

Give  us  courage  and  hope  as  we  seek 
to  bring  about  a  closer  fellowship  and 
better  understanding  between  all  the 
nations.  May  we  recognize  our  kinship 
and  be  conscious  of  how  much  we  can 
do  to  minLster  to  one  another's  welfare 
and  happmess. 

Together  we  penitently  confess  our 
sins  and  humbly  beseech  Thy  pardoning 
mercy  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.    Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal    of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAOF    FHOM  lllE  .'^ENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  7903.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  extend  the 
veterans'  guaranteed  and  direct  loan  pro- 
gram for  2  years:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  706.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  corrections  in  the  engrossment 
of  the  blU  HH.   11602. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

HJl.  51')6.  An  act  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum rates  of  per  diem  allowance  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  traveling  on  offi- 
cial business,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.B.  11666.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  tar  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  Its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Texa.s.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr. 
Hatden,  Mr.  Pm,BRicHT,  Mr.  Brtdges, 
Mr.  Saltonst.\ll,  and  Mr.  Hickew- 
LooPER  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  3736.  An  art  croatlng  a  commi<iFion  to 
be  known  as  the  Cdmmisslon  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  a.rz\  Materials:  and 


S.  Con.  Res.  112.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  from  July  2,  1960,  to  August  8,  1960. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

8.  1509.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
"grandfather"  rights  for  certain  motor  car- 
riers and  freight  forwarders  operating  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  within  Alaska 
and  between  Alaska  and  the  other  States  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  certain  water  car- 
riers operating  within  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1965.  An  act  to  make  uniform  provisions 
of  law  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  members  of  certain  regulatory  agencies: 

S.  2197.  An  act  to  protect  the  pubUc  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosxnetlc  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  use  of 
suitable  color  additives  In  or  on  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribing  the  conditions  (Including 
maximum  tolerances)  under  which  such 
additives  may  be  safely  used; 

S.  2857.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  refunds 
of  contributions  in  the  case  of  annuitants 
whose  length  of  service  exceeds  the  amount 
necessary  to  provide  the  maximum  annuity 
allowable  under  such  act; 

S.  3545.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  January  21.  1929  (48  U.S.C.  345a(c)), 
and   for  other  purposes;    and 

SJ.  Res  41.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
National  Institute  for  International  Health 
and  Medical  Research,  to  provide  for  inter- 
national cooperation  In  health  research,  re- 
search training,  and  research  planning,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  7593>  entitled  -'An  act  to 
provide  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
may  temporarily  authorize  certain  air 
carriers  to  engage  in  supplemental  air 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House :  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr  Monkoney, 
Mr.  Engle,  and  Mr.  Cotton  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  di.sagreeins^ 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H.R. 
11998)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  26,  28.  and  58,  of  the  foregoing 
bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  up)on  its  ^^mendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8229)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  exemption  from  in- 
come tax  for  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment benefit  trusts."  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  a.skod 
by  the  House  on  the  di.sagreeinp  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr  Byrd  of  Virg:n:a,  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr 
Prear.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  "V^'illiams  of 
Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SALARY    INCREASES    FOR    POSTAL 
AND  OTHER  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  action  on  the  veto  message  of  the 
President  on  the  bill  (H.R.  9883  >  to  ad- 
just the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MLTIRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  quastion  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  WiU 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objections  of  the  President  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  345.  nays  69,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  16,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  171 

YEAS — 346 

Abbltt 

Corbett 

Herlong 

Abernethy 

Cramer 

Hlestand 

Adair 

CXmningham 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Addonlzio 

Cunin 

Hogcn 

Albert 

Daddarlo 

HoUfleld 

Alexander 

Daniels 

HoUand 

Andersen, 

Davis.  G%. 

Holt 

Minn. 

Devls,  Tenn. 

Holtzman 

Anderson, 

Dawson 

Horan 

Mont. 

Delaney 

Hosmer 

Andrews 

Dent 

Huddleston 

Anfuso 

Denton 

HuU 

Ashley 

Deroimlan 

Ikard 

Ashmore 

Dcrwlnakl 

Inouye 

Aspinall 

Devlne 

Irwin 

Auchlncloss 

Diggs 

Jarman 

Bailey 

DlngeU 

JpnnlngB 

Baldwin 

Donohue 

Jensen 

Baring 

Dom.N.T. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Barr 

Dowdy 

Johniion.  Colo. 

Barrett 

Downing 

Johi.y-i.   Md 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Doyle 

Joh:isoii   W^. 

Bates 

Dulskl 

Jonas 

Baumhart 

Durham 

Jones.  Ala. 

Becker 

Dwyer 

Karsten 

Beck  worth 

Bdmondson 

Karth 

Belcher 

Ellott 

Kasem 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Everett 

Kastenmeler 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Evlns 

K  earns 

Betts 

Fallon 

Kee 

Blatnlk 

Parbsteln 

Kelly 

Boggs 

Fascell 

Kilday 

Boland 

Peighan 

Kilgore 

Boiling 

Penton 

King,  Calif. 

Bolton 

Fino 

Kmg,  Utah 

Bonner 

Fisher 

Kirwan 

Bosch 

Flood 

Kitchln 

Bow 

Flynn 

Kluczynskl 

Boykln 

Fogarty 

Knox 

Brademaa 

Foley 

Kowalskl 

Bray 

Forand 

Kyi 

Breeding 

Forrester 

Landrum 

Brewster 

Fountain 

Lane 

Brock 

Frazler 

Lankford 

Brooks.  La. 

Friedel 

Latta 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Fulton 

Lennon 

Broomfleld 

Gallagher 

Leslnskl 

Brown.  Oa. 

Garmatz 

Levering 

Brown,  Mo. 

Gary 

Libonatl 

Brown.  Ohio 

Gathlngs 

Lindsay 

Brovhlll 

Gavin 

Llpsccwnb 

Burdlck 

George 

Loser 

Burke,  Ky. 

GlaUno 

McComiack 

Burke.  Maw. 

GUbert 

Mcculloch 

Burleson 

Glenn 

McDonotigti 

Bvme,  Pa. 

Granahan 

McDowell 

Cahill 

Grant 

McFaU 

CanQeld 

Gray 

McGovem 

Cannon 

Green,  Oreg. 

McMillan 

Camah&n 

Green.  Pa. 

McSween 

Casey 

Griffiths 

Macdouald 

Celler 

Gubser 

Machrowlc« 

Chelf 

Hagen 

Mack 

Cbenoweth 

Haley 

Madden 

Chlperfleld 

Hal  pern 

Magnuson 

Church 

Hardy 

Mahon 

Clark 

Hargis 

MaiUiard 

Coad 

Harmon 

Marshall 

CXiffln 

Harris 

Martin 

Cohelan 

Hays 

Matthews 

Collier 

Healey 

Meacier 

Conte 

Hubert 

Merrow 

Cook 

Hechler 

Metcalf 

Cooley 

HemphlU 

Mpyer 
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Bl-chel 

Prokop 

Stratton 

Miller.  Clem 

Puclnskl 

Stubblefleld 

Mlllfr. 

Qulgley 

Sullivan 

George  P 

Rabaut 

Taylor 

MJUer   N  Y 

Rains 

TeBgue.  Calif 

MllUken 

FlandaU 

Teague.  Tex. 

iMOllS 

Reuss 

Teller 

Mitchell 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Thomas 

Moeller 

Riehlman 

Thompson,  La 

Monagan 

Riley 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Mo  n  toy  a 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Thompson.  Tex 

Moore 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Thorn  berry 

Moorhead 

Roberta 

ToU 

Morgan 

Rodlno 

ToUefson 

Moms   N   MX 

Rogers.  Colo 

Trimble 

Morrison 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Udall 

Moss 

Rogers.  Mass 

Ullman 

Moulder 

Rooney 

Van  Ik 

Multer 

Roosevelt 

Van  Pelt 

Murphy 

Rostenkowskl 

Van  Zandt 

Natcher 

Roush 

Wallhauser 

Nix 

Rutherford 

Walter 

Norblad 

Santangelo 

Wampler 

CBrten.  ni 

Saund 

Watts 

O'Brien.  NY 

Saylor 

Weaver 

OUara.  ni. 

Schenck 

Wels 

O-Hara.  Mich 

Scott 

Westland 

O'Konslcl 

Selden 

Whltener 

O-NelU 

Shelley 

Whitten 

Oliver 

Sheppard 

widnall 

Osmers 

Shipley 

Wler 

Ostertag 

Slkes 

Williams 

Passman 

Slier 

Willis 

Pstman 

Simpson 

Wilson 

Pally 

SlBk 

Wlnstead 

Perkins 

Slack 

Wl  throw 

Pfost 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wolf 

Phllbln 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wright 

Plmle 

Smith.  Miss. 

Yates 

Porter 

Spence 

Young 

Preston 

Springer 

Zablockl 

Price 

Staggers 

Zelenko 

NAYS — 69 

Alger 

OrtfBn 

PUcher 

Allen 

Gross 

Pllllcn 

Arends 

Halleck 

Poage 

A  free 

Harrison 

PofT 

Baker 

Henderson 

Qule 

Barry 

Hess 

Ray 

Bass.  NH 

Hoeven 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Berr.- 

Hoffman.  Mich 

.  Rees,  Kans. 

BU'lge 

Johansen 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Bv 

- :•=;    'X  - 

Jones.  Mo. 

Robi.son 

C- 

'.-' '  ^  <*' ^ 

Judd 

Rogers.  Tex. 

t'aariiDerlain 

Keith 

St  George 

Colmer 

K:lburn 

Scherer 

Curtis.  Mass 

La  fore 

Schneebell 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Laird 

Schwengel 

Dague 

Liin^^en 

Short 

Dtzon 

\'         ::ley 

Smith.  Kans 

Docley 

y.:  I;itire 

Smith.  Va. 

Dom.  S.C 

May 

Taber 

Fiynt 

Mumma 

Thomson  Wyo 

Ford 

Murray 

Tuck 

Prellnghiiysen 

Nelsen 

Wainwright 

GC 

Kxlell 

Norrell 

Wharton 

ANSWERED     PRESENT"—! 

1 

Avery 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Alford 

Jackson 

Steed 

Harden 

Keogh 

Utt 

Bentley 

Mason 

Vlason 

BUtch 
Bowles 

Mtnshall 
Moms.  Okla 

Younger 

Bu 

ckley 

Powell 

So.  two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  bill  was  passed,  the  objec- 
tions of  thf  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The   CI.  :k    announced    the   following 

pairs. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Minshall  and  Mr.  Mason  for.  with  Mr. 
Jackson  against. 

Mr  Keogh  and  Mr  Buckley  for.  with  Mr. 
Avery  against. 

Mr.  Younger  and  Mr.  Morris  of  Oklahoma 
to^.  with   M.'    nentley   against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr    .^:ford   with  Mr    Utt 

M:-  AVERY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [  Mr  Keogh  i  and  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Buckley].  If 
they  had  been  present  they  would  have 


voted   "yea."    I   voted   "nay."    I   with- 
draw my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained,  and  did  not  ar- 
rive on  the  floor  of  the  House  until  the 
rollcall  on  the  pay  raise  veto  was  con- 
cluded. Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  to  override  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  over- 
riding the  President's  veto  of  this  pay 
Increase,  we  have  capitulated  to  the  po- 
litical pressure  of  lobbyists,  in  this  case 
representing  the  postal  workers  unions. 
We  are  guilty  of  permitting  legislative 
dictation.  If  one  pressure  group  can  do 
it,  so  can  others.  Then,  in  the  aggre- 
gate total  our  representative  government 
will  fail.  No  longer  will  we  have  judici- 
ous study  of  legislation,  but  roughshod 
political  dictation.  This  course  can  only 
result  in  the  disintegration  of  our  form 
of  government  and  our  society  of  free 
people.  I  condemn  this  pay  raise  as 
factually  wrong  and  financially  unsound, 
though  jKDlitically  .  expedient.  There- 
fore. I  voted  to  uphold  the  veto.  The 
President's  statement  contains  the  facts, 
including  his  recommendation  that  the 
temporary  2.5  percent  raise  already  in  ef- 
fect be  made  permanent,  and  indicating 
his  willingness  to  go  along  with  a  fur- 
ther reasonable  hike  commensurate  with 
increased  living  costs.  That  this  bill 
goes  far  beyond  those  reasonable  norms 
is  manifest.  To  the  extent  that  it  does, 
we  are  simply  rewarding  one  group — well 
organized  Federal  employees — at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  other  taxpayers.  At  this 
time,  as  much  as  ever,  we  legislators 
need  to  exercise  self-discipline,  letting 
November's  votes  fall  where  they  may 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of 
this  House  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
President  on  H  R  9883  leads  me  to  state 
my  own  convictions  on  the  objective  of 
providing  an  adequate  salary  increase  for 
postal  workers  and  maintaining  attrac- 
tive pay  levels  for  all  Federal  public 
servants. 

No  one  can  dispute  these  objectives. 

I  have  long  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  salaries  of  postal  employees  have  not 
kept  pace  with  compensation  for  com- 
parable work  in  private  employment.  I 
strongly  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  pro- 
vide adequate  salaries  for  Federal 
employees. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  to 
me  that  H.R.  9883  is  not  the  means  to 
achieve  the  desirable  end. 

I  believe  the  Presidents  position  is 
strong  when  he  points  out  that  the  bill  is 
"manifestly  unjust." 

He  adds: 

Were  this  measure  to  become  law.  the  al- 
ready conspicuous  unfairness  and  discrim- 
ination In  our  antiquated  Federal  pay  system 
would  be  greatly  Intensified. 


In  addition,  he  cited  the  fact  that — 
the  money  cost  •  •  •  would  Impose  an  an- 
nual burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  of 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  and  the 
money  would  not  be  wisely  spent. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
supported  the  President's  stand. 

Certainly  another  reason  is  that  Con- 
gress itself  has  appropriated  $500,000  for 
a  study  of  the  entire  Federal  pay  struc- 
ture. The  results  of  this  study,  available 
in  September,  will,  presumably,  pave  the 
way  for  a  sound  system  of  compensation 
for  Federal  employees. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  this  about  the  representatives  of 
the  postal  employees  who  have  contacted 
me.  Whenever  I  have  met  with  these 
representatives  I  have  found  them  to  be 
able  and  courteous  people — sincere  in 
their  desire  to  help  those  whom  they 
represent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  my  record  will 
show  that  I  have  consistently  supported 
and  worked  for  the  well-being  of  our  Fed- 
eral employees — especially  the  postal 
workers  Therefore.  I  can  wholeheart- 
edly say  that  I  am  happy  to  see  the  de- 
serving employees  receive  a  .salary  in- 
cresa^e.  I  oiily  regret  that,  due  to  the  bill's 
many  failings.  I  could  not  in  conscience 
vote  to  override  the  President's  decision 
as  to  the  overall  impact  of  the  bill 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  much 
study  of  H  R  9883,  the  entire  bill,  not 
just  of  the  portion  dealing  with  pay  raises 
for  postal  employees,  I  am  comr>elled  to 
vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto.  I 
do  not  agree  with  two  major  reasons  the 
President  gives  for  his  veto,  but  it  seems 
to  me  the  other  reasons  against  the 
total  bill  outweigh  the  reasons  for  it.  es- 
pecially since  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  accept  the  unjustified  por- 
tions of  this  bill  in  order  to  obtain  the 
salary  increase  which  the  evidence  has 
convinced  me  the  postal  workers  are 
clearly  entitled  to. 

In  a  free  society  there  is  one  sure  test 
of  whether  a  pay  scale  is  proper.  Is  the 
number  of  high-grade  persons  seeking 
the  jobs  increasing  or  decreasing?  If 
the  number  is  decreasing,  the  pay  scale 
obviously  is  too  low.  That  is  the  case 
with  postal  jobs  in  my  city  today.  The 
number  of  superior  individuals  seeking 
employment  in  the  postal  sei-vice  is 
much  lower  than  it  has  been.  Tliis  can 
only  mean  that,  in  comparison  with 
other  jobs,  the  pay  and  other  rewards 
In  these  jobs  are  not  as  attractive  as 
formerly,  and  not  as  attractive  as  they 
must  be  to  get  the  kind  and  quality  of 
employees  the  post  office  must  have  to 
give  our  people  the  good  service  they 
want  and  need. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  in 
the  veto  me.ssage  that  postal  salaries 
should  be  raised  by  only  the  same  per- 
centage as  the  general  cost  of  living  has 
increased  since  the  last  pay  raise  bill. 
Most  other  workers  in  the  United  States 
have  obtained  from  private  employers 
wage  raises  larger  than  the  increase  in 
co.<^t  of  living.  I  believe  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  treat  its  employees  at 
least  as  well  as  private  industry — and  the 
Government  will  have  to  do  so  if  it  is  to 
get  its  work  done  well. 

Also.  I  cannot  go  along  with  the  ar- 
gument that  the  postal  employees  can- 
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not  be  given  a  5:TJ!tab1e  pay  rai^e  be- 
cause the  Post  Offlrf^  has  J^lich  a  big  defi- 
cit. The  postal  workers  are  not  respon- 
sible for  that  deficit;  fhe  Congress  Is. 
Not  enough  Members  are  willing  to  vote 
for  higher  postal  rates  to  pay  for  in- 
crea.sed  costs.  When  wages  and  prices 
in  the  steel  industry  go  up.  the  Defense 
Department  does  not  refuse  to  pay  the 
higher  price  required  for  steel  for  its 
ships  and  missiles.  It  pays  what  it  has  to 
pay  to  get  what  it  has  to  have.  The  same 
should  be  true  of  the  Pest  OfDce. 

These  arp  thf  ?^trnne  reasons  for  a  pay 
raise  for  n^  st.-.  .mp  <  a ee.s.  What  are  the 
reasons  a  .■.:!.  '  j^t.^-a.  -■  of  th.'-'  total  bill? 

First.  The  b..i  doe?  ^p^ei  aifferentials 
in  the  postal  service  by  granting  a  high- 
er rate  of  increase — up  to  8  8  percent — 
to  some  employees  than  to  others — 7.5 
percent — performing  the  same  work. 
This  creates  inequities  within  the  service 
Itself  "as  well  as  giving  the  lowest  per- 
centage increase  to  those  who  are,  as  the 
President  stated,  the  most  underpaid  in 
relation  to  persons  doing  similar  work  in 
private  industry. 

Second.  There  is  no  Justification  for 
including  in  this  bill  the  same  7'2  per- 
cent pay  raise  for  Federal  civil  service 
employees  as  for  postal  employees.  The 
Congress  it-self  '^authorized  and  appro- 
priated $500,000  for  a  comprehensive 
survey  to  guide  It  in  determining  just 
what  adjustments  ought  to  be  made.  It 
does  not  make  sense  for  the  Congress  to 
act  before  it  has  the  benefit  of  its  own 
study,  which  is  due  to  be  finished  by 
September. 

Third.  There  is  no  justification  for  in- 
cluding in  this  bill  a  7V2  percent  pay 
raise  for  salaries  of  our  ovi'n  congres- 
sional employees,  No  hearings  were  held 
or  data  gathered  or  even  discussion  by 
the  committee  on  this  matter. 

Fourth.  There  is  no  Justification  for 
including  In  this  bill  a  IV^  percent  pay 
raise  plus  Federal  retirement  and  Ufe 
insurance  benefits,  for  locally  elected 
county  stabilization  and  conservation 
committees.  The.se  are  not  Federal  em- 
ployees in  any  true  sense.  Doubtless 
they  need  and  deserve  adjustments  in 
the  terms  of  their  employment,  but 
again,  no  hearings  were  held  or  evidence 
presented.  How  can  any  one  argue  for 
the  shot-in-the-dark  effort  which  this" 
bill  makes? 

Fifth.  There  is  no  Justification  for  in- 
clusion in  this  bill  of  a  7' 2  percent  sal- 
ary increase  for  ^U  the  employees  in  our 
Foreign  Service,  a  quite  separate  body 
most  of  whose  members  are  living  and 
working  under  totally  different  condi- 
tions abroad.  In  fact,  this  section  is  the 
most  incredible  thing  in  the  bill.  Legis- 
lation regarding  these  employees  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  That  committee  has  stud- 
led  the  matter  and  reported  out  a  bill 
some  time  ago  to  make  the  salary  ad- 
justments which  the  testimony  indicated 
are  needed. 

The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  for  no  explained  rea- 
son, and  without  any  hearings  or  re- 
quests for  it  to  do  .so,  and  utterly  ignor- 
ing the  recommendations  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  matter,  threw  into  ihe 
omnibus  bill  r.ow  before  us  a  7  ;2 -percent 
salary  raise.    Maybe  Jt  was  thought  tiiat 


by  putting  everybody  in  the  bill,  whether 
j■ai^tlfied  or  not,  more  support  could  be 
mustered  for  the  one  portion  of  the  bill 
which  is  has  been  shown  is  justified. 
That  IS  no  way  for  thp  Congress  to  legis- 
late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  these  diffi- 
cult situations  in  which  one  wants  to 
vote  for  the  good  provisions  and  against 
the  bad  sections.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  possible.  So  the  final  question  be- 
comes, should  one  swallow  .so  much  that 
does  not  belong  in  this  bill  in  order  to 
achieve  the  part  which  is  good?  I  do 
not  believe  this  would  be  right. 

Moreover.  It  is  not  necessary.  To  sus- 
tain the  veto  kills  this  particular  omni- 
bus bill — but  it  does  not  remove  all  pos- 
sibihty  of  a  proper  pay  raise  for  postal 
workers.  I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
12929.  to  provide  a  7-percent  across-the- 
board  salary  increase  Tor  postal  em- 
ployees along  with  a  commission  to  de- 
velop a  better  pay  system  for  the  entire 
Federal  Government,  ^nd  to  report  its 
recomendatiOns  by  February  15,  1961. 

I  chose  that  7-percent  figure  because, 
as  I  have  told  represent ati\Ts  of  our 
Minneapolis  postal  employees  on  several 
occasions.  I  am  certain  a  bill  with  that 
figure  will  become  law.  I  have  been 
ready  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide even  a  9-percent  increase  for  the 
postal  workers,  because  the  case  has 
been  made  for  them.  It  has  not  been 
made  as  yet  for  the  others. 

So.  on  balance.  I  cannot  con.scien- 
tiously  vote  for  Xhis  total  bill.  It  ob- 
viously is  going  to  be  passed  by  the 
House  over  the  veto.  If  it  should  fail 
in  the  other  body,  I  shall  press  at  once 
for  action  on  my  own  bill  and  am  sure 
the  Congress  will  not  finish  this  session 
without  passing  it  or  a  similar  bill. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  expressing 
his  disapproval  of  the  Federal  pay  legis- 
lation before  us — H.R.  9883 — has  accused 
postal  employees  of  exerting  "flagrantly 
and  in  concert  intensive  and  unconcealed 
political  pressure  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Never  before  In  my  experience  has  a 
veto  message  contained  such  Intemperate 
and  abusive  language.  Never  before  in 
my  experience  has  a  \'eto  message  con- 
tained such  a  grotesque  perversion  of 
fact. 

The  implication  of  the  President's 
message  Is  a  gross  libel  on  the  integrity 
and  moral  stamina  of  the  Congress.  I 
resent  the  implication,  and  I  feel  certain 
that  every  thoughtful  Member  of  this 
body  resents  It. 

What  does  the  President  mean  by  "in- 
tensive and  unconcealed  "political  pres- 
sure"? Postal  employees  have  merely 
exercised  their  constitutional  right  of 
direct  petition.  They  have  come  to  us 
for  help  and  support,  as  they  have  always 
come  to  us  when  they  -were  In  need. 
They  have  presented  their  arguments  in 
a  dignified  and  compelling  manner. 
They  have  proved  to  us  that  this  admin- 
istration has  practiced  economic  discrim- 
ination against  them.  They  have — in 
short — exercised  effectively  their  rights 
and  privileges  as  American  citizens. 

Have  we  come  to  such  a  pass  in  this 
democracy  of  ours  that  the  exercise  of 
Uie  undisputed  rights  of  American  citi- 


zenship can  be  slandered  as  exerting 
"flagrant."  "intensive  and  unconcealed 
political  pressure"? 

If  any  Member  of  this  body  is  feeling 
political  pressure  today— wl, ere  is  that 
pressure  coming  from''  I  suegest  it  is 
not  coming  from  the  underpaid  and 
economically  desperate  postal  employees 
who  are  merely  struggling  to  keep  them- 
selves and  their  families  afloat  on  the 
rising  sea  of  inflation. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the 
political  pressure  is  coming  from  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue — from 
the  large  gray  building  at  the  comer  of 
12th  Street  and  the  Avenue  where  a  bitter 
and  overly  aggressive  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral is  quarterbacking  this  fight  to  deny 
postal  employees  their  economic  rights. 
That  is  where  the  pressure  Is  coming 
from,  not  from  the  beleaguered  and 
underpaid  postal  employees. < 

And  are  we  to  yield  to  such  uncon- 
scionable pressure?  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  confident  that  we  shall  not  do  so. 

We  have  heard  the  arguments,  pro  and 
con.  We  have  expressed  our  wishes  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  this 
legislation.  We  did  not  cast  our  votes 
because  of  any  so-called  pressure.  We 
cast  our  votes  because  the  salary  in- 
crease is  justified,  long  overdue  and 
desperately  needed.  We  cast  our  votes 
In  the  interest  of  equity  and  common 
decency.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  equity  and 
common  decency  demand  that  we  rise  up 
and  pass  this  legislation  today,  the  wishes 
of  the  President  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not  opposed  to  legislation  that 
would  grant  fair  salary  increases  and 
other  benefits  for  those  employed  in 
Government  service.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported legislation  I  thou.eht  was  reason- 
able and  fair  for  Federal  workers.  In 
fact,  I  have  legislation  pending  at  the 
present  time  for  benefits  on  behalf  of 
our  Government  workers.  It  should  also 
be  stated  that  more  legislation  for  high- 
er salaries  and  benefits  was  granted 
during  the  period  that  I  was  chairman 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  than  in  any  similar  period 
in  the  past  30  years. 

This  legislation  has  not  received  the 
consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled.  It 
is  inequitable.  It  is  unfair  to  many  of 
our  Government  employees.  It  was  put 
through  the  House  under  a  high  pres- 
sure system.  It  was  considered  under  a 
petition  whereby  Members  were  not 
even  permitted  to  offer  amendments. 

We  all  approved  the  appropriation  last 
Congress  for  an  expenditure  of  $500.- 

000  to  develop  information  for  a  new 
improved  concept  for  compensation  of 
Federal  employees.  That  study  is  al- 
ready in  progress  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

I  repeat  I  am  In  favor  of  providing 
equitable  treatment  for  Federal  employ- 
ees as  compared  with  those  in  private 
industry.  This  bill  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  three-quarters  of 
a  bilhon  dollars.  I  just  do  not  believe 
the  people  of  this  country  want  this  leg- 
islation in  its  pre.'^ent  form.    Neither  do 

1  believe  they  want  their  money  ex- 
pended unnecessarily  as  is  being  done  in 
this  biU. 
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Thus  bill  includes  1.600.000  employees 
in  various  jobs  and  m  all  parts  of  the 
world.  No  consideration  is  given  with 
respect  to  length  of  service  or  amount  of 
salary  they  receive  at  the  present  time. 

Evpn  though  you  voted  against  the 
President,  which  every  Member  has  a 
perfect  right  to  da,  I  think  it  might 
be  well  to  give  the  President's  views 
some  consideration  with  respect  to  what 
his  employees  should  be  paid. 

Let  me  repeat,  I  am  in  favor  of  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  to  all  Govern- 
ment employees.  I  just  do  not  believe 
this  legislation  meets  that  standard. 


MAKING  TEMPORARY  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
1961 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr  Speaker,  under  a 
special  order  of  the  House  I  call  up 
Ho'Ji;e  Joint  Resolution  778,  making 
temporary  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanim.ous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  considered  m  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  r-^ad  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  House  joint  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
and  out  of  applicable  corporate  or  other 
revenues,  receipts,  and  funds,  for  the  several 
departments,  agencies,  corporations,  and 
other  organizational  units  of  the  Govern- 
nr.er.r.  namely: 

Sec  101.  (a)(1)  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  continuing  projects  or  activi- 
ties (not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for 
in  this  joint  resolution)  which  were  con- 
ducted In  the  fiscal  year  1960  and  for  which 
appropriations,  funds,  or  other  authority 
would  be  available  In  the  following  appro- 
priation .^cts  for  the  fiscal  year  1961: 

Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act; 

General  Government  Matters  Appropria- 
tion Act; 

Independent  Offices  .^pproprlatlon  Act; 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act; 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  .Appropriation  Act; 

Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act; 

Mutual  Security  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act: 

Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act; 

Public  Works  .Appropriation  Act;   and  the 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  In 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  for  by 
the  pertinent  appropriation  Act. 

(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would 
be  made  available  or  the  authority  which 
would  be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  In  this 
subsection  as  passed  by  the  House  Is  differ- 
ent from  that  which  would  be  made  avail- 
able or  granted  under  such  Act  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  the  pertinent  project  or  activity 
shall  be  continued  under  the  lesser  amount 
or  the  more  restrictive  authority. 

(4)  Whenever  an  Act  listed  In  this  sub- 
section has  been  passed  by  only  one  House 
or  where  a.i  Item  is  Included  In  only  one 
version  of  an  .Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses, 
the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be 
conu.'-.ued    under    the   appropriation,    funds. 


or  authority  granted  by  the  one  H  .^'^  r;-. 
at  a  rate  for  operations  not  exceeding  'he 
ctirrent  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the 
action  of  the  one  House,  whichever  is  lower: 
Provided,  That  no  provision  which  is  In- 
cluded In  any  appropriation  Act  enumerated 
In  this  subsection  but  which  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  applicable  appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  and  which  by  its 
terms  Is  applicable  to  more  than  one  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  authority,  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or  author- 
ity provided  In  this  joint  resolution  unless 
such  provision  shall  have  been  Included  In 
identical  form  In  such  bill  as  enacted  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

(b)  Such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  which  were 
conducted  In  the  fiscal  year  1960  and  listed 
in  this  subsection  at  a  rate  for  operations 
not  in  excess  of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate 
provided  for  In  the  budget  estimate,  which- 
ever Is  lower: 

Department  of  Commerce:  Bureau  oX 
Public  Roads:  Forest  highways  (liquidation 
of  contract  authorization). 

Sec.  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  remain  available 
until  (a)  enactment  Into  law  of  an  appro- 
priation for  any  project  or  activity  provided 
for  in  this  Joint  resolution,  or  (b)  enact- 
ment of  the  applicable  appropriation  Act  by 
both  Houses  without  any  provision  for  such 
project  or  activity,  or  (c)  August  31,  1960, 
whichever  first  occurs. 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  may  be  used  without 
regard  to  the  time  limitations  set  forth  In 
subsection  (d)(2)  of  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and  expendi- 
tures therefrom  shall  be  charged  to  the  ap- 
plicable appropriation,  fund,  or  authoriza- 
tion whenever  a  bill  In  which  such  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization 
is  contained  Is  enacted  into  law. 

Sec.  104.  No  appropriation  or  fund  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  be  used  to  Initiate 
or  resume  any  project  or  activity  which  was 
not  being  conducted  during  the  fiscal  year 
1960.  Appropriations  made  and  authority 
granted  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution 
shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures 
incurred  for  any  project  or  activity  during 
the  period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for 
such  project  or  activity  are  available  under 
this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  la-st  word.  This  is  the 
usual  resolution  providing  for  continua- 
tion of  functions  of  Government  during 
the  fiscal  year  1961  beginning  today  for 
which  the  annual  supply  bills  have  not 
been  fully  processed. 

The  House  has  adopted  all  18  appro- 
priation bills  for  the   session. 

The  Senate  has  passed  15  of  the  bills. 

Congressional  action  has  been  com- 
pleted on  10  bills  and  conference  reports 
on  two  more — the  independent  ofHces 
bill  and  the  military  construction  bill — 
were  filed  last  night  and  should  be  sent 
to  the  President  by  tomorrow. 

Three  bills  are  pending  in  the  Senate. 
They  are  the  public  works  bill,  the  mu- 
tual security  bill,  and  the  supplemental 
bill. 

Two  are  in  conference.  Prospects  for 
disposing  of  them  are  at  the  moment 
uncertain.  In  any  event,  we  will  have 
to  adopt  this  resolution  to  provide  for 
such  functions  as  are  not  finally  covered 
by  the  regular  bills  before  the  impending 
reces.<^ 

The  resolution  is  m  the  usual  stereo- 
typed form  adopted  without  controv-^rsy 


each  year  under  similar  circumstances. 
It  does  not  appropriate  beyond  the  pro- 
visions of  the  regular  bills:  all  expendi- 
tures made  under  the  resolution  are 
chargeable  to  funds  finally  appropriated 
In  the  regular  bills. 

And  following  the  custom  of  the  past, 
no  provision  is  made  for  starting  any 
new  project,  function  or  activity.  The 
key  word  in  the  resolution  is  "continue" — 
to  merely  continue  activities  and  func- 
tions on  an  interim  basis,  and  then  only 
if  proposed  to  be  continued  in  the  regu- 
lar process  as  provided  in  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  normally  sup- 
ply at  this  time  for  the  information  of 
Members  a  brief  resume  of  the  appro- 
priations and  related  data  but  are  unable 
to  do  so  before  disposition  of  pending 
conference  rep>orts.  We  will  insert  ten- 
tative tabulations  and  abbreviated  data 
on  the  matter  tomorrow,  and  a  more 
complete  resume  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  session. 

Mr.  TABER.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strke  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  10  bills  on 
which  final  action  has  not  been  taken  or 
are  otherwise  in  such  shape  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  leave  them  out  of  this  reso- 
lution. This  re.solution  permits  the  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  its  operations,  not 
on  any  advanced  scale  but  on  a  scale  not 
greater  than  last  year's  figures  and  not 
more  than  the  lower  figure  as  they  have 
been  passed  by  both  Houses.  It  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  to  do  this  year  and  it 
ought  to  be  done  today  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  go  on  during  the  recess. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question:  If  the  House 
turns  down  a  motion  to  recess,  would  this 
continuing  resolution  still  be  advisable? 
Mr.  TABER.  It  would  have  to  be,  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  way  to  take  care 
of  the  payrolls  that  accrue  after  the  30th 
of  June. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  the  mutual  security 
bill  going  to  be  forgotten  this  year,  or  do 
you  think  it  will  be  called  up  after  we 
return? 

Mr.  TABER.  They  tell  me  that  the 
prospects  are  that  it  will  not  be  called 
until  after  we  return. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  did  not  turn  out  to 
be  such  an  "emergency"  after  all,  did  it? 
Mr.  TABER.  The  only  expenditures 
that  they  will  be  able  to  make  under  this 
resolution  will  be  at  the  House  rate  of 
the  House  bill  or  the  current  rate,  which- 
ever is  lower. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  this  resolution,  but 
I  do  rise  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cannon!  a  question.  With 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it  will  not 
be  necesary.  then,  to  rush  conference  re- 
ports through  the  House  without  ade- 
quate discussion  of  what  has  transpired 
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in  the  other  body  with  respect  to  appro- 
priation bills  and  other  matters;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr  CANNON.  The  House  has  passed 
all  of  the  bills  and  the  Senate  has  passed 
15.  Several  bills  have  gone  to  confer- 
ence. We  have  reported  three  more  to- 
day, two  of  which  are  the  independent 
oCBces  bill  and  the  military  construction 
bill.  But,  the  remainder,  which  have  not 
yet  been  processed,  will  be  continued. 
The  present  fiscal  situation  will  be  con- 
tinued exactly  as  it  is.  and  the  money 
will,  when  it  is  finally  appropriated,  be 
taken  from  that  part. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
drive  conference  reports  through  the 
House  under  forced  draft. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  perfect  them  now  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
that  statement,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
one  thing  I  wanted  to  say;  this  resolu- 
tion expires  August  31  or  earlier  if  the 
bills  are  disposed  of. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  might  add  that  the  Hou.«;e  may  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  prospects  in- 
dicate that  we  will  this  year  be  under 
the  budget  on  the  total  appropriations 
for  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 


The  previou.s  qut  .'-tion  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  que.'^lion  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WORK  PIJ>lNS  APPROVED— COMMU- 
NICATION FROM  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read.  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Appropriations. 

Juki  30,  1960. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbttrn, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deax  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
approved  the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you 
which  were  referred  to  this  committee: 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Bdcklet. 
Member  of  Congress,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


RUte 

Watershed 

Executive 
oommuni- 
cation  No. 

Committee 
approval 

AloNlin^ 

Bl(t  Prairie  and  French  Creeks 

Mill  Run  - 

2,230 
2,230 
2,307 

June  30.1060 

Do. 

North  CaruUiiit 

Town  Fork  Cr«ek             

Do. 

PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  YoitncerI  is  in  the 
hospital  in  Boston  due  to  an  emergency 
operation.  There  was  an  error  yester- 
day in  connection  with  rollcall  No.  169. 
where  he  was  paired  "nay"  on  final  pas- 
sage, instead  of  "yea."  I  am  told  by  the 
Parliamentarian  that  the  permanent 
Record  cannot  be  corrected  except  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
Younger],  himself,  when  he  returns.  In 
the  meantime,  I  am  making  this  state- 
ment on  his  behalf  &s  to  how  he  would 
have  voted. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  BILL  1961 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(HR.  12231)  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purpases. 
and  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man intends  to  take  ample  time  to  ex- 
plain the  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  .statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H    Kept    No    2062) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
12231)  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  9  and  10. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6.  7.  and  8.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  .igree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  .said  amend- 
ment Insert  '•$148,407,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "*162,5i9,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numt>ered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$609,501,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

The  committee  of  conference  rep>ort  in  dls- 
ag;reement   amendments  numbered   1   and  5. 

HaRRT  R    SHEPPARD, 

Clarence  Cannon, 
Charles  R    Jonas. 
John  Taber, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Stennis, 
Dennis  Chavez, 
Richard  B    Russell, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Styles  Bridges  (L.S.), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  , the  bill  (HJl.  12231)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report  as  to  each  of 
such  amendments,  namely: 

MILrTARY    CONSTRUCTION 

Amendment  No.  1 — Military  construction: 
Reported  in  disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  2 — Military  construction. 
Army:  Appropriates  $148,407,000  lnst«ad  of 
$147"042.000  as  prop>osed  by  the  House  and 
$169,816,000   as   proposed   by    the   Senate. 

The  conferees  have  approved  the  Items  as 
proposed  by  the  House  with  the  reductions 
as  prop>o6ed  by  the  Senate  and  the  follow- 
ing additional  items: 

Army: 

Aberdeen      Proving      Ground, 
Md.: 

Station     hospital $2,745,000 

Hospital   heating  plant 165,000 

White  Sands  missile  range,  N. 
Mex.:  Electric  power  Instal- 
lation             960.000 

Atlanta    General    Depot.   Ga.: 

Aircraft  maintenance  shop.-         365,  000 

Port  Monmouth.  N.J.:  Cli- 
matic  test  chamljer 550.000 

Port  Eustls.  Va.: 

Barracks 384,000 

Training     command     head- 
quarters   building 711,000 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center,  District  of  Colum- 
bia:    Service   building 788.000 

Port  Benning.  Ga.: 

Battalion    headquarters    and 

classroom    buildings 552,000 

Dispensary  and  dental  clin- 
ic             384.000 

Port  Rucker,  Ala.:  Aircraft  fa- 
cilities  1,685.000 

Fort  Bliss.  Tex.,  BOQ 1,  283.  000 

Port  Sill,  Okla. : 

BOQ 2,379.000 

Electrical    facilities 186,000 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.-  BOQ-         329.000 
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The  conrerees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
fundA  approved  for  Fort  Bucker.  Ala.,  are  to 
be  uaed  to  complete  auxiliary  field  number 
3  before  utilizing  any  funds  for  the  Initia- 
tion of  construction  on  any  other  auxiliary 
flbeld. 

Amendment  No.  3 — Military  construction. 
Navy:  Appropriates  $162,519,000  Instead  of 
*15ti  459.000  as  proposed  by  ihe  House  and 
$166,583,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  approved  the  items  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  with  the  reductions  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  the  following 
additional  Items: 

Navy: 

NOBSY.  Flagstaff.  Ariz.:  Tele- 
scope facility $1. 

I  NS.  San  Diego,  Calif.:   Nuclear 

I      submarine  pier 1, 

I  MCRD,  Parrls  Island,  S.C:  Re- 
cruit barracks 1. 

MC3.    Quantlco.    Va.:    Combat 

conditioning    facilities 

NSC.  Athens.  Ga.:    Dispensary 

and  land 

NTC.  Great  Lalces,  111.:  Recruit 
barracks 1. 


900.000 
700.000 
203.000 
505.  000 
193,000 

192,  000 

Amendment  No.  4.— Military  construction. 
Air  Force:  Appropriates  $609,501,000  Instead 
of  $518,644,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$656  400.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  approved  the  Items  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have  ap- 
proved the  Items  as  proposed  by  the  House 
with  the  reductions  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  following  additional  Items: 

Air  Force: 

M£.lntenance  docks $7,531,000 

a^tan  faculties 70.000.000 

Hanscom    Field,    Mass  :    Elec- 
tronic   laboratory 870,000 

Kirtland  AFB.  N.  Mex. :  Nuclear 

warfare    laboratory 1,580,000 

Keesler  AFB,  Miss.:  Technical 

training    facilities 2,430,000 

I  Lackland    AFB,    Tex.:    Dormi- 

'       tones--- 1.443,000 

I  Moody    AFB.    Os.:    Shop    and 

training  facilities 1,389.000 

R»-'f>-->  .*.F?:    Tex.:  Flight  slmu- 

;    -    .-  ■'•  nlng  facility 268,000 

Gir:-e.-  .\P'B.  Ala.:  Dormitory..  376.  000 
Maxwei:  .\FB.  Ala.:  Dormitory.  428.000 
Dow      AFB,      Maine:      Medical 

facility 1,787.000 

F;-        ;s  E    Warren  AFB,  Wyo.: 

A;-.'   n  rehabilitation 445.000 

Crystal  Springs.  Miss.:  Family 

housing 459,  OOO 

Rehabilitation  of  family  hous- 
ing  .-.  500,000 

I  Howard  AFB.  Canal  Zone 1,  658,  000 

!  Bomarc  support  facilities 2.500.000 

MtLrTART  CONSTRTJCnON,  AIR  FORCI 

,  Amendment  No.  6 — Military  construction. 
Air  Force :  Repxirted  In  disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  6 — Military  construction. 
Army  Reserve:  Appropriates  $16,038,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $12,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Hoiise. 

Amendment  No.  7 — Military  constriictlon. 
Army  National  Guard:  Appropriates  $17,540.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $8.- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  8 — Military  construction. 
Air  National  Guard;  Appropriates  $13,850,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $7,000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  tiie  House. 

Amendment  No.  9 — General  provisions: 
Deletes  language  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10 — General  provisions: 
Changes  section  number. 

Harrt    R.    Sheppard, 
Clarence  Cannon. 
Charles  R.  Jonas. 
John  Tahiti. 
Mi^.ageTs  on  the  Part  of  the  House, 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  provides  $994,855,000 
for  the  military  construction  program. 
This  is  $193,145,000  below  the  budget 
estimates;  $72,372,000  below  the  Senate 
bill,  and  $118,710,000  above  the  House 
bill.  The  specific  items  added  to  the 
House  bill  are  listed  in  the  statement  of 
the  managers.  The  bill  includes  $70  mil- 
lion for  additional  facilities  for  the  Titan 
ballistic  missile.  This  estimate  was  not 
considered  by  the  House.  The  House 
conferees  accepted  the  Senate  increases 
for  the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  construction  programs  as 
well  as  those  for  the  Air  National  Guard. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  cipeaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  figure  in  the  con- 
ference report  is  $118,710,000  above  the 
House  bill.  Will  the  gentleman  explain 
where  that  money  Ls  being  expended  and 
for  what  purposes? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  There  was  a  series 
of  increases.  If  the  gentleman  will 
check  the  conference  report  he  will  find 
them  listed  in  detail.  If  the  gentleman 
insists  on  going  through  the  entire  list, 
I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  do  not  insist  on 
that,  but  the  increase  above  the  House 
figuie  is  a  substantial  amount.  I  just 
wondered  if  the  chairman  could  tell  us 
briefly  where  this  increase  is  going. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  The  major  item  is 
$70  million  for  additional  facilities  in 
support  of  the  Titan  ballistic  missile 
program. 

This  item  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  after 
House  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  a  copy  of  the  conference 
report.  The  Items  about  which  he  asks 
are  listed  there. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve from  meager  available  informa- 
tion that  the  committee  of  conference, 
pursuant  to  the  urging  of  the  other  body, 
included  an  item  of  $182,000  for  a  mili- 
tary reserve  center  at  Troy,  Ohio.  May 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  California  if 
that  item  was  in  the  biU  when  it  passed 
the  House? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  That  was  not  in  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  It  Is.  how- 
ever, in  the  conference  committee  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  Page  1.  line  8, 
insert  the  following: 

"MnjTART    CONSTRUCTION 

"For  construction  as  authorized  by  title 
IV  of  the  Act  of  June  8,  1960  (Public  Law 
86-500).  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,000,  to  be  derived  by 


transfer  from  funds  available  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  advanced 
research  projects." 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  asfollows: 

Senate  amendment  No  5:  Page  2,  line  6. 
Insert  the  following:  Provided.  That  the 
words  "solar  furnace"  under  this  head  In  the 
Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act, 
1959.  are  amended  to  read  "solar  faculties." 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  ^"  •*""  table. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,  1961— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11776)  making  appropriations  for  sun- 
dry Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies, and  ofBces.  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  state- 
ment. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNnaiNci  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2063) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
11776)  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
independent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  and  offices, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  2,  7.  24.  25.  26.  27,  28.  29. 
30.  31,  32.  33.  34.  35.  45,  49,  54,  82,  74,  and  75. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3,  21,  40.  41.  43,  48.  51.  57.  58,  60,  68, 
69,  70.  and  76.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  froni  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and 
Inserted  by  said  amendment  insert:  "Pro- 
vided, That  contracts  for  not  to  exceed  two 
persons  under  this  appropriation  for  W'mpo- 
rary  or  Intermittent  services  as  authorized 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  use.  55a),  may  be  renewed  annually, 
and  one  such  contract,  for  the  services  of 
an  expert  or  consultant  for  telecommunica- 
tions, may  provide  for  a  per  diem  rate  of 
not  to  exceed  $75";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$16.000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and 
Inserted  by  said  amendment  Insert  ".  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  shall  become 
available  on  January  1.  1961.  for  allocation 
to  the  States  pursuant  to  section  205  of  said 
Act";   and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$9,175,000",  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$7,392,500";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  Hoxise 
recede  from  Its  dlsagreemctit  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$65,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  11 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$19,405,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  prop>osed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$373,064,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13 'i:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  13'i, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows  In  lieu  of  the  figure  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "six":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$163,250,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendnient,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
Insert  "$165,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  Hoiise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$13,085,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$7,663,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows; In  lieu  of  the  sum  prop>osed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$7,507,600";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntunbered  20.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propxosed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$165,075,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$165,441,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$15,105,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$20,031,100";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dl.sagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nximbered  38.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows; In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said 
amendment  Insert  "$38,326,500";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$6,375,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$21,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment "Insert  "$3.978.000 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  50 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  50,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$13,150,000 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  53 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  53,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$20,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  55,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$20,138,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  56 ;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  56,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$5,375,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  59 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  59,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$621,453,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  61,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment 
Insert  "$10,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  nim-ibered  63 ;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  63.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  tunend- 
ment  Insert  "$175,800,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  64 ;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  64,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '  $8,912.600 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  65;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  65.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  stun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$31,528,400";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  66:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  66,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  aniendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$34,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  67 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  67.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  stim  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$21,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  71 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  71,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,330,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  72 ;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  tc  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  72.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$503,500";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  73;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  73.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$8,550,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  1.  12, 
18,23,  44,47,  and  62. 

Albert  Thomas. 

SlDNFT   R     YATf.s. 
CLARI  N     I    (■ '  NNHN. 

Harold  c    {>■-   ^p.tao, 
John  Ta>  ei. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Wabrxn  G.  Maondson, 
Lister  Hill. 
Allen  J.  Ellen der, 

A.  Wn-LIS  ROBERTSOM, 

Spessard  L.  Holland. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Gordon  Allott. 
Leverett  Saltonstall. 
Milton  R  Yottng 
Ma»iflC""-s  on  the  Part  of  tKc  Sriate. 
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Statement 
I  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11776)  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  Independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
rvfses,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
ex-  '.nation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
M'^m  and  recommended  In  the  accompanying 
conference  report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 

Tl'l'LE    I 

j        Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 

Amendment  No.  1:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $24,700,000 
f(  r  =  uaries  and  expenses  as  prop)osed  by  the 
H.^U6e  instead  of  $25,200,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  3:  Deletes  limitation  lan- 
guage relating  to  the  Interdepartmental 
Radio  Advisory  Committee  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Provides  for  the  em- 
ployment of  2  consultants  instead  of  one 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  four  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  Nos.  5  and  6:  Appropriate 
$16,000,000  for  the  Federal  contribution  pro- 
gram Instead  of  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $22,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate:  and  provide  that  $6,000,000  shall 
not  become  available  until  January  1.  1961, 
for  matching  grants  for  jsersonnel  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  State  and  local  civil 
defense  organizations  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 205  of  Public  Law  85-606.  instead  of 
prohibiting  funds  for  such  purpose  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  providing  $12,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  relating  to  ratifloation 
of  certain  i>ast  expenditures  under  this  ap- 
propriation head. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropwiates  $9,175,000 
for  emer?ency  supplies  and  equipment  In- 
stead of  $6,950,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
a.  i  «l  1  +iX),000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Independent  offices 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $7,392,500 
for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $7,- 
285,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $7,- 
500.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $65,- 
000,000  for  payments  to  air  carriers  Instead 
of  $60,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$63  384,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
ct:.:  rees  agree  with  the  statement  contained 
In  the  Senate  report  relating  to  the  need  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  increased  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  air  carriers.  The  Board  should  ex- 
amine carefully  and  critically  some  of  the 
administrative  costs  and  allowances  that 
make  up  expenses  of  the  carriers.  The 
amount  of  profit  allowed  the  carriers  by  the 
Board  Is  apparently  being  Increased  above 
the  present  8  percent  level.  Careful  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  granting  of 
any  Increase,  as  other  Government  agencies 
allow  only  a  6  percent  rate  of  return. 

,  Civil  Service  Commission 

I  Amendment  No.  11:  Af^ropriates  $19.- 
405,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$19,230,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$19,580,000  as  proposed   by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

I  Federal  Aviation  Agency 

J  Amendment  No.  13;  Appropriates  $373,- 
064,000  for  operating  expenses  instead  of 
$365,245,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hoiise  and 
$380,883,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 


Amendment  No.  13  Vj  :  Authorizes  the  pur- 
chase of  six  aircraft  Instead  of  five  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  seven  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $163.- 
250.000  for  the  establishment  of  air  naviga- 
tion facilities  Instead  of  $152,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $174,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Amendment  No.  15:  Inserts  travel  limita- 
tion as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  author- 
izes $165,000  instead  of  $172,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment    No.    16:    Appropriates    $13.- 
085.000  for  salaries  aud  expenses  Instead  of 
$12,935,000  as  proposed   by   the   House   and 
$13,135,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Federal    Pouer    Commission 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $7,- 
663,500  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of 
$7,532,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$7,795,000  as  pM-oposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $7,507,- 
500  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $7,- 
415.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$7,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Special 
attention  should  be  given  to  textile-labeling 
activities  until  the  program  gets  organized. 
General  Services  Administration 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $165,- 
075.000  for  operating  expenses  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Service  instead  of  $160,850,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $169,300,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Inserts  technical  lan- 
guage as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $165,- 
441,000  for  construction  of  public  buildings 
projects  instead  of  $144,836,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $171,980,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Authorizes  $633,250 
for  the  project  at  Camden.  Arkansas,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $655,050  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Authorizes  $37,286,100 
for  the  project  at  San  Francisco.  California, 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $38.- 
296,900  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Authorizes  $7,636,400 
for  the  project  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $7,816,400 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Authorizes  $1,094,000 
for  the  project  at  Thomasvllle,  Georgia,  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $1,119,600  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Authorizes  $284,750 
for  the  project  at  Van  Buren,  Maine,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $297,550  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Authorizes  $254,150 
for  the  project  at  Vanceboro.  Maine,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $261,150  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Authorizes  $874,650 
fey  the  project  at  Detroit.  Michigan,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $895,050  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Authorizes  $586,500 
for  the  project  at  Sweetgrass,  Montana,  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $615,600  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Authorizes  $3,224,050 
for  the  project  at  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $3,283,050 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Authorizes  $3,867,700 
for  the  project  at  Toledo.  Ohio,  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $3,980,700  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 


Amendment  No.  34:  Authorizes  $9,587,150 
for  the  project  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $10,167,160 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  35;  Authorizes  $282,200 
for  the  project  at  Dayton.  Washington,  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $288,700 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Inserts  Senate  lan- 
guage and  authorizes  $15,105,000  for  Federal 
Office  Building  Numbered  Eight  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  instead  of  $15,794,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  37:  Inserts  Senate  lan- 
guage and  authorizes  $20,031,100  for  Federal 
Office  Building  Numbered  Nine  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Instead  of  $21,222,100  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Inserts  Senate  Ian- 
guage  and  authorizes  $38,326,500  for  Federal 
Office  Building  Numbered  Ten  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Instead  of  $40,803,500  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Inserts  Senate  lan- 
guage and  authorizes  $6,375,000  tor  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  and  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  building  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Instead  of  $6,491,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Authorizes  the  limits 
of  costs  for  a  project  to  be  exceeded  by  not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  5  per  centum  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Inserts  Senate  lan- 
guage In  this  paragraph.  Instead  of  under 
sites  and  expenses  as  prop)06ed  by  the  House, 
authorizing  $5,500,000  for  the  project  at 
Chicago.  Dllnols. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $21,000.- 
000  for  sites  and  expenses  for  public  build-   ^o 
Ings   projects  Instead   of  $25,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $19,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43;  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44;  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Deletes  Item  proposed 
by  the  Senate  for  $3,800,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  relocation  facilities. 

Amendment  No.  46;  Appropriates  $3,978.- 
000  for  operating  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Supply  Service  instead  of  $3,716,500  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $4,240,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Aniendment  No.  47;  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Deletes  language  re- 
quiring certain  miscellaneous  reimburse- 
ments to  be  promptly  deposited  Into  the 
Treasury  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  49;  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
the  working  capital  fund. 

Amendment  No.  50;  Authorizes  $13,150,000 
for  the  administrative  operations  fund  in- 
stead of  $13,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $13,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  51;  Strikes  out  language 
relating  to  extension  and  conversion  projects 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  language  proposed  by  the  Senate 
relative  to  allowing  local  governmental  units 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  In  which  to  per- 
fect a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  plan 
of  use  and  procurement  for  surplus  real 
estate  and  buildings  Is  not  a  direction  for 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  take 
Just  any  price  for  such  properties. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Amendment  No.  53:  Appropriates  $20,- 
000,000  for  housing  for  the  elderly  Instead  of 
$5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage earmarking  $150,000   for  housing  for 
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the  benefit  of  elderly  persons  who  are  mem- 
bers of  an  Indian  tribe. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Amendment  No  65;   Appropriates  $20,138,- 
500  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $19,- 
777.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $20,- 
500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  56:  Authorizes  $5,375,000 
for  expenses  for  travel  Instead  of  $4,900,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $5,849,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  67:  Approximates  $170.- 
760.000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $166,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  58;  Authorizes  the  pur- 
chase of  sixty  passenger  motor  vehicles  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  forty-five 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Appropriates  $621.- 
453.000  for  research  and  development  Instead 
of  $602,240,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $671,4.">3,000  as  proposed  by  the  Seixate. 

Amendment  No.  60;  Appropriates  $122,- 
787,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $107,275,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No.  61 ;  Inserts  Senate 
language  and  authorizes  $10,000  for  scientific 
consultations  and  any  emergency  or  ex- 
traordinary expense  Instead  of  $20,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

National    Capital   Housing   Authority 

Amendment  No.  62:  Restores  House 
language  providing  an  appropriation  of 
$40,000  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
properties. 

National  Science  Foundation 

Amendment   No.    63;    Appropriates    $175.- 
800.000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$160,000,000  as  proposed   by   the  House   and 
$191,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Securities  and  Eichange  Commission 

Amendment  No.  64:  Appropriates  $8,- 
912.500  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$8,525,000  as  prop>osed  by  the  House  and 
$9,300,000  as  proposed  by   the  Senate. 

Selective  Service  System 
Amendment  No.  65;  Appropriates  $31,528.- 
400   for    salaries     and   expenses     Instead    of 
$30,278,400    as    proposed    by    the   House    and 
$32,778,400  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Veterans'  Administration 
Amendments  Nos  66  and  67;  Appropriate 
$34,500,000  for  medical  administration  and 
miscellaneous  operating  expenses  Instead  of 
$30,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$39,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and 
earmark  $21,500,000  for  medical  research 
Instead  of  $17,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $26,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

TITLE  n COaPOR.MTOlfS 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Amendment  No.  68:  Authorizes  $8,341,000 
for  nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $8,141,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  69:  Authorizes  $800,000 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  It^surance  Corporation  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $787,500  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  70;  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage placing  a  limitation  on  nonadmln- 
lstratlve expenses  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insiuance  Corporation  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Amendment  No.  71;  Authorizes  $1,330,000 
for  administrative  expenses  for  college  hous- 
ing loans  Instead  of  $1,260,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,400,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 


Amendment  No.  72;  Authorizes  $503,500 
for  administrative  expenses  for  public  facil- 
ity loans  Instead  of  $477,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $530,000  as  proposed  by  th« 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  73;  Authorizes  $8,550,000 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Housing  AdmlnlsUatlon  Instead  of  $8,450,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $8,650,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  74;  Restores  House  lan- 
gtiage  authorizing  $50,000,000  for  nonadmln- 
lstratlve exf>enses  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  Instead  of  language  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  75;  Deletes  language  pro- 
p>osed  by  the  Senate  to  authorize  nonadmln- 
lstratlve expenses  for  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  up  to  15  j)er  centum  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  specified  in  the  bill  on  a 
contingent  basis. 

TTTLI    ni CKNEaAL    PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  76:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage as  propKDsed  by  the  Senate  requiring 
that  committees  of  expert  examiners  and 
boards  of  civil  service  examiners  be  included 
within  the  limitation  on  employees  engaged 
In  personnel  work. 

«  Albxkt  Thomas, 

SiDNiT  R.  Yates, 
Clarence  Cannon. 
Harold    C.    Ostert.\c 
John  Taber. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  THOMAS  (intemipting  the  read- 
ing of  the  statement^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  will  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAP.     I  will  do  my  best. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
attempt  briefly  to  explain  the  conference 
report.  May  I  say  I  hope  it  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  House  I  doubt  if 
there  are  very  many  items  that  will  give 
us  too  much  concern. 

The  budget  estimate  was  for  22  inde- 
pendent ofiBces,  and  in  round  figures  it 
was  $8,400  million.  We  cut  the  budget 
about  $235  million.  When  it  came  to 
the  other  body,  the  other  body  added 
about  $275  million  over  and  alxsve  the 
budget  estimate.  Then  we  went  to  con- 
ference, and  there  are  77  item.s  in  dis- 
agreement; 70  of  them  are  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  We  bring  only  seven  items 
in  technical  disagreement.  In  fact, 
there  are  really  no  items  in  disagree- 
ment. 

I  will  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  that  we  have  com- 
pleted our  conference,  and  we  compro- 
mised and  reduced  the  figure  of  the 
other  body  by  about  55  percent. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions  on 
the  conference  report 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  \fcall  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVTNS  T  u'ant  to  commpnri  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
on  doing  an  excellent  job,  as  he  always 
does.    I  notice  the  position  of  the  House 


has  been  receded  in  about  20  different 
instances,  I  am  principally  concerned 
at  this  time  about  the  public  buildings 
program.  Funds  for  some  five  or  six  ad- 
ditional new  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  being  provided.  It  ap- 
pears to  many  that  the  District  is  al- 
ready saturated  with  Federal  public 
buildings  under  construction.  I  wonder 
if  we  might  be  able  to  reduce  some  of 
the  exi>enditures  for  public  buildings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  serves  on  this 
subcommittee  and  knows  about  as  much 
about  this  bill  as  I  do  or  anybody  else — 
he  is  a  hardworking  Member — we  had 
three  of  these  buildings  in  our  bill  when 
it  left  the  House.  At  that  time  they 
were  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  They 
had  to  be  approved,  not  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  other  body  but 
by  the  appropriate  legislative  committee 
of  the  House  and  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  Senate,  and 
there  was  a  little  disagreement  between 
the  two  committees.  Now  they  have  all 
a&reed,  and  there  are  four  of  these 
buildings  in  here  at  a  total  cost  of  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $79  million. 

There  is  no  question  about  it;  it  is  a 
lot  of  money.  Your  committee,  as  you 
will  recall,  reduced  construction  costs 
on  these  projects  by  15  percent,  and  on 
one  bailding  it  was  reduced  from  $23  mil- 
lion to  $15  million. 

I  join  my  friend  in  the  thought  that 
this  building  program  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  been  sufficiently  saturated 
to  last  a  few  years. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  fui-ther? 

Mr.  THOMAS,    I  yield. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  notice  the  confeicnre 
report  states  that  the  fimds  for  th:?; 
building  program  have  been  increased 
from  $144  miUion  to  $165  million,  and 
in  addition  there  is  a  provision  which 
allows  an  overrun  of  10  percent  in^u  ad 
of  5  percent  as  recommended  by  the 
House.  Will  this  provision  permit  con- 
tractors to  expend  10  percent  more 
money  than  the  estimated  cost? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No;  it  is  not  an  over- 
run. You  recall  we  put  in  5  percent 
within  the  sum  of  money  appropriated. 
We  gave  our  distinguished  friend  Mr. 
Floete,  whom  we  all  admire  and  who  is 
one  of  the  finest  administrators  in  the 
entire  Government  service.  We  allowed 
him  certain  latitude.  If  he  can  reduce 
a  project  below  the  figure  we  have  al- 
lowed, and  should  need  a  little  more  for 
another  project  up  to  10  percent,  that 
is  all  right.  But  he  always  has  to  re- 
main within  the  sum  apropriated. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  commend  my  friend 
and  am  glad  to  have  his  explanation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Independent  OfiBce* 
Subcommittee  that  there  is  one  item 
with  which  I  am  concerned  and  with 
which  I  think  the  membership  of  the 
House  ought  to  be  concerned,  and  that 
is  the  creation  of  a  new  division  within 
the  Federal  Comm;-jn:cations  Commission 
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estdbli-shed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
mor.iionny:  TV  performances  When  the 
FCC  appeared  before  the  Independent 
OfSces  Subcommittee  there  wa.s  no  t*^ti- 
mony  with  reference  to  this  it^'m  There 
vc2iS  no  request  by  the  FCC  for  additional 
employees  to  monitor  the  entire  TV  area. 
When  the  FCC  Chairmaji  and  his  staff 
came  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Independent  OfBces  they  requested  the 
creation  of  25  additional  jobs  and  the 
appropriation  of  an  additional  $300,000 
for  the  purpose  of  monitoring  TV 
programs. 

I  think  the  setting  up  of  a  monitoring 
unit  is  a  dangerous  precedent  to  estab- 
lish. I  do  not  think  that  any  govern- 
mental bureaucratic  monitoring  unit  is 
goint:  to  improve  television  in  any  re- 
spect. It  will  not  improve  the  scripts, 
and  it  will  not  make  better  shows.  In 
my  judgment  I  think  the  public  itself  is 
best  able  to  judge  precisely  what  it 
wants:  I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  go  into  the  field  of 
tell.n?  people  precisely  what  they  ought 
to  have 

Frank'.'.-  I  think  it  is  inspired  by  the 
fact  that  the  FCC  is  concerned  over  the 
criticism  it  has  received  in  the  past  cou- 
ple of  years  and  now  they  are  tumbling 
over  each  other  before  the  country  and 
the  Congress  to  show  they  are  now  doing 
sumethme. 

I  think  It  is  bad  practice.  I  hope  that 
the  FCC  will  be  careful  to  guard  against 
any  form  of  censorship;  when  this  new 
section  is  set  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  authorization  bill.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  House  conferees  for 
accepting  the  Senate  committee's  inclu- 
sion of  flood  control  proposals  for  the 
Chicopee  River  Basin  and  the  Westfleld 
River  watershed.  The.se  projects  will  be 
of  vital  importance  to  my  congressional 
district,  which  has  suffered  terrific  losses 
in  the  past  from  the  floods  on  the  Con- 
necticut. Chicopee,  and  Westfleld  Rivers. 

EarUer  this  year  I  had  introduced  a 
bill.  H.R.  11470.  to  provide  for  flood 
control  measures  in  the  Chicopee  River 
Basin,  based  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors The  omnibus  authorization  bill  had 
already  pa-N.sed  the  House,  last  year  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  and  was  pending  in 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
when  the  Army  Engineers  made  the  rec- 
ommendations. I  testified  m  behalf  of 
my  bill  7.hen  the  Senate  committee  held 
Its  public  hearings,  and  asked  that  these 
projects  be  included.  The  Senators  were 
kind  enough  to  accede  to  my  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  calls  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  Co- 
nant  Brook,  2  miles  southeast  of  Mon- 
son.  Mass..  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$2,060,000:  construction  of  local  protec- 
tive works  on  the  Chicopee  River  at 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,860,000:  and  construction  of 
local  protective  works  on  the  Chicopee. 
Ware,  and  Quaboag  Rivers  in  Palmer, 
Mass.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,260,000. 
Again.  I  want  to  thank  members  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  for  including 
these  projects  in  the  omnibus  authori- 
zation bill. 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  very 
able  and  genial  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts always  makes  a  good  statement 
and  certainly  he  has  just  made  one.  We 
discussed  this  matter  before  we  went  to 
conference.  I  may  say  that  I  was  almost 
of  the  same  opinion  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolandI  was. 
We  talked  with  gentlemen  in  the  other 
body  and  they  assured  us — if  you  will  get 
their  report  and  read  it  you  will  under- 
stand— and  they  came  out  and  said  flatly 
not  one  penny  of  this  money  will  be  spent 
for  censorship.  There  is  not  a  cent  in 
here  for  censorship.  I  see  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  Mr,  Harris!,  of 
much  fame,  sitting  here.  I  understand 
he  is  interested  in  this  matter.  His 
committee  also  urged  that  we  adopt  or  go 
along  to  some  degree  with  the  Senate  in 
this  matter. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  to  a  large  extent  that  it 
should  not  be  permanent  because  if  it  is 
permanently  necessary  our  beloved 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris  1  ought 
to  write  some  more  legislation.  This  Is 
not  a  new  precedent  by  any  means.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
monitoring  a  few  programs  around  the 
clock  for  18  months  or  2  years.  This  is 
simply  eyes  and  ears  to  see  what  is  going 
on,  to  see  if  this  law  that  these  gentle- 
men are  trying  to  pass  is  correct.  I  will 
join  the  gentleman  that  we  will  not  let 
them  go  wild. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  is  nothing  more 
permanent  than  temporary  employees  in 
the  Government  service. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  And  the  gentleman  is 
helping  all  the  time  to  reduce  agencies. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  is  going  on. 

The  SPEAKER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
men who  are  explaining  the  bill  should 
take  the  well  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  won- 
der what  the  other  body  would  have 
done  with  this  particular  request  if  a 
request  by  some  agency  to  establish  a 
similar  compliance  division  for  news- 
papers had  been  suggested? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Of  course,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  they  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  newspapers. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  same  item  in  the  report  as  did  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  I  can- 
not agree  that  the  precedent  of  mon- 
itoring commercials  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  any  justification  for  com- 
mencing a  new  precedent  of  monitoring 
TV  programs  content.  The  FTC  is  not 
concerned  with  programs;  they  are  con- 
cerned with  commercials  only.  You  can 
say  the  monitoring  is  not  censorship,  but 
I  do  not  think  anybody  can  argue  per- 
suasively there  is  a  distinct  difference 
between  monitoring  and  censorship. 
Monitoring  Is  only  the  first  step. 
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Mr.  THOMAS, 
conference  report.  We  cannot  seriously 
disagree  with  the  gentleman's  point  of 
view,  and  we  are  not.  I  will  give  you 
my  word,  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  as  well,  we  are  not  going 
to  let  them  run  hog  wild  on  this  program. 
It  looks  to  me  like  it  should  be  reduced 
a  little  bit  In  1  or  2  years.  Your  point 
of  view  and  ours  is  not  too  far  apart. 

Mr.  AVERY.  There  is  no  hearing  rec- 
ord on  the  part  of  the  House  that  would 
substantiate  this  request;  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr  THOMAS.  I  listened  to  the  very 
able  debate  by  the  gentleman's  distin- 
guished committee.  There  was  plenty 
of  argument  on  both  sides.  I  thought 
maybe  we  were  holding  the  hand  of  your 
distinguished  committee  and  backing  you 
up  a  little. 

Mr  AVERY.  The  gentleman  does  not 
want  to  leave  the  inference  that  our 
distinguished  chairman  had  suggested 
this  Item  should  be  agreed  to  on  the  part 
of  the  House  conferees? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  see  your  distin- 
guished chairman  in  the  front  row.  and 
I  will  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee, 

Mr.  EVINS.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
this  appropriation  Is  to  provide  a  check 
on  performance  of  programs  which  they 
promised.  Legislation  permits  of  a  cer- 
tain type  of  program,  and  the  employees 
of  FCC  will  check  to  see  that  the  law- 
Is  complied  with.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  so  much  evidence  of  payola, 
rigging  of  quiz  programs,  and  other  un- 
wholesome practices  In  broadcasting  that 
have  been  going  on.  and  I  personally  sup- 
port the  appropriation  for  the  checking 
and  correction  of  these  practices.  I  hope 
that  the  conference  report  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  great  contribution. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  those  two  buildings  that  were 
taken  out  of  the  appropriation  bill  on 
the  point  of  order 

Mr.  THOMAS.  By  the  Gross  point  of 
order;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty 
good  point  of  order.  I  will  say. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No  argument  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  they  provided  for  in 
thisbUl;  the  buildings? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Yes;  they  are. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Well,  let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman If  the  amendment  on  page  16  of 
the  bill  still  prevails. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  They  are  provided  for 
In  this  bill;   the  four  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  are  they  In  there 
imder  this  language:  "subject  to  the  pro- 
vision of  any  such  approval  adopted  by 
the    Committee   on   Public   Works." 

Mr.  THOMAS  That  approval  has 
been  granted,  and  we  will  give  you  the 
dates  of  the  two  bodies,  the  other  body 


and  our  own  body  The  language  is  in 
the  bill,  and  it  was  put  In  by  the  other 
body,  and,  as  a  matter  of  ultraprecau- 
tion.  we  did  not  strike  it  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.    So  the  authorizing  lan- 
guage has  gone  through? 
Mr.  THOMAS.    Ye.s. 
Mr.    HOFFMAN    of     Michigan.       Mr. 
Speaker,   will   the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  On  this 
monitoring  provision,  has  the  gentle- 
man consulted  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Moss]?  I  ;im  asking  In 
good  faith 

Mr.  THOMAS,  No;  we  have  not. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  For 
more  than  4  years  he  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  asking  the  de- 
partments for  Information.  Just  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  we  put  through 
a  bill  which  enabled  the  Commissioner  to 
monitor  information  which  we  .should 
have  as  to  a  certain  project.  What  is 
going  to  be  the  effect  now  if  you  get 
this  in?  Are  the  findings  of  the  Moss 
committee,  which  are  valuable,  to  be 
disregarded? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  our  be- 
loved friend.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss]  was  more  or  less  concerned  with 
the  agencies'  witholding  Information  In 
the  form  of  printed  releases. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  that 
true  with  the  newspapers?  They  were 
the  ones  that  were  pushing  that  issue. 
Here,  if  I  get  it  right,  you  want  the  right, 
or  this  Commission,  to  have  the  author- 
ity of  monitoring;  is  that  right?  Does 
that  mean  suppressing? 

Mr.  THOMA&    Of  course  it  does  not. 
Mr.   HOFFMAN   of  Michigan.     What 
does  it  mean"' 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  means  you  are  giv- 
ing them  a  little  money  to  listen  to  the 
programs,  and  when  they  listen  to  them, 
that  is  all  the  authority  they  have,  to 
be  honest  about  It. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  that 
Ls  all  there  is  to  the  legislation  why  pay 
anyone  to  ll.sten? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,  since  my  name  has  been 
brought  Into  this? 

Mr  THOMAS.  I  will  be  delighted  to. 
Mr.  IL^RFUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
appreciate?  the  concern  of  some  people 
about  providing  additional  employees, 
but  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
Itself  specifically  prohibits  censorship. 
You  might  call  this  compliance  or  moni- 
toring or  whatever  you  want  to.  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  tell  us  that  in  matters 
of  this  kind  they  iiave  no  jurisdiction;  it 
is  the  juri.'>diction  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commis-sion.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commis.sion  would  .say 
"We  do  not  have  any  agency  personnel 
set  up  for  this  kind  of  program."  Now, 
are  we  going  to  proceed  with  this  kind 
of  a  procedure  where  no  one  has  any- 
thing to  .say  whether  or  not  these  mat- 
ters of  deceptive  practices  and  so  forth, 
are  to  be  looked  into^  That  is  all  this 
doe.",  and  I  think  it  should  be  approved. 
Mr.  THOMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


M-  W.^I.TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  THOMAS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  very  thing  that  is  bemg  questioned 
here  today  has  been  done  ever  since  the 
act  was  put  on  the  statute  books? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Why,  of  course.  The 
act  specifically  says  there  will  be  no 
censorship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr,  OstertagI. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  conferees  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  believe  we  brought  back  a  good  and 
reasonable  report.  It  is  a  sound  compro- 
mise with  the  Senate  on  this  important 
appropriation  bill  which  covers  funds  of 
many  independent  agencies.  I  think  it 
is  important  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  bill  in  Its  entirety  as  it  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  budget  amounted  to 
$8,417  million.  The  Senate  increased  it 
over  the  budget,  but  in  resolving  the  dif- 
ferences of  all  these  independent 
agencies,  this  conference  report  comes 
back  to  you  $151  million  less  than  the 
Senate  appropriation  bill  as  passed  by 
the  other  body.  It  Is  $125  mlUion  over 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  In  this 
difference  or  Increase  over  the  original 
bill,  you  w  ill  find  the  restoration  of  funds 
for  certain  public  buildings  which  have 
since  been  authorized.  I  think  we  have 
arrived  at  a  sound  and  sane  solution  of 
all  these  items.  I  am  plea.sed  with  the 
agreements  reached  with  the  conferees 
of  the  other  body,  and  recommend  the 
adoption  of  this  conference  report 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  jield.  can 
he  tell  me  what  is  the  total  overall  in- 
crease over  the  House  bill  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  NASA? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Thirty-nine  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  The  amount  as  it 
comes  back  to  us  in  this  conference  re- 
port is  exactly  the  same  as  submitted 
by  the  budget.  Tliat  is  approximately 
$39  million  over  the  House  Bill  as  we 
passed  it. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Some 
amount  was  restored  for  salaries;  is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  It  was  re  tored  to 
the  budget  level.  This  is  an  increase  of 
over  $4  million  for  this  purpose,  and  I 
might  add  that  funds  have  been  restored 
for  research  and  construction  to  the 
budget  level.  This  totals  about  $39 
million. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes. 
Mr.  YATES.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had 
a  conference  with  the  head  of  the  Space 
Agency  yesterday  and  he  said  that  he 
thought  the  amount  was  satisfactory  for 
his  purposes. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  con.sume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  !  Mr.  HerlgngJ. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^ent  to  speak  out  of  or- 
der and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  time  in  this  graduation  season 
the  press  last  Wednesday  night  reported 
a  disgraceful  incident  which  reflects,  not 
on  the  great  organization  concerned,  but 
on  the  training  which  some  of  our  youth 
is  receiving. 

I  refer  to  the  action  of  a  high  school 
honor  graduate  about  2  weeks  ago  in 
refusing  to  accept  the  American  Legions 
good  citizenship  award  because,  he  said, 
he  could  not  respect  its  policies;  and  to 
the  account  of  the  exhibition  of  boorish 
conduct  which  on  Wednesday  greeted  a 
similar  award  to  a  young  man  who  is 
said  to  have  an  appointment  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

What  are  these  pohcies  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  which  some  of  our  brightest 
youth  proclaim  that  they  carmot  re- 
spect? 

To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

To  maintain  law  and  order. 

To  foster  and  perpetuate  a  100-percent 
Americanism. 

To  Inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obli- 
gation to  the  community.  State,  and  Na- 
tion. 

To  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the 
classes  and  the  masses. 

To  make  rtght  the  master  of  might. 

To  promote  peace  and  good  wlU  on  earth. 

To  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity 
the  principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and  de- 
mocracy. 

I  state  as  a  general  principle  that  any 
.\merican  should  subscribe  wholeheart- 
edly and  enthusiastically  to  those  poli- 
cies which  I  have  just  quoted  G<xl  help 
our  country  if  the  prese^^■ation  of  our 
way  of  Ufe  is  ever  entrusted  to  and  de- 
pends on  those  who  proclaim  their  dis- 
respect for  our  country  and  for  its  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI 
in  objecting  to  the  program  of  spending 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  for  more 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
regret  very  much  that  the  committee  saw 
fit  to  put  millions  for  that  purpose  m 
this  bill  after  it  was  stricken  when  the 
bill  was  originally  before  the  House. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  will  try  to  hold  rt 
down  in  the  future. 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  wa.*;  apreed  to. 

The  SPE.«lKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  m  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  Page  2,  line  13. 
insert  the  followlr.g:  "not  to  exceed  $6,000 
for  emergency  and  extraordinary  expenses  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector for  such  purposes  as  he  deems  proper, 
and  his  determination  thereon  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive;  and  not  to  exceed  $900,000 
for  expenses  of  travel;". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  m  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendn;enl. 
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The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 
'  Mr  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dLsagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  '.herein  Insert  $2,500. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
I  The  SPEAKER     Thf>  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Senate  .imer-inient  No.  12:  Page  6,  line  22, 
Insert  the  i'oUo-A;ng:  "and  the  Act  of  August 
28,  1938  (49  Stat.  956),  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  August  27.  1951  (65  Stat.  198).  Is 
hereby  repealed." 

I  Mr  THOMAS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hou.sp  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendm.er.t. 

The  motion  xa.-;  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Fei.ate  am.endment  No  18:  Page  13,  line 
23  m.sert  the  following:  'Provided.  That  the 
Commission  Is  authorized,  subject  to  the 
procedures  prescribed  in  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  but  without  regard 
to  the  numerical  limitations  contained  there- 
in, to  place  six  General  Schedule  positions 
In  xiie  following  grades:  four  In  Grade  GS-18, 
one  In  grade  GS-IT.  and  one  In  grade  GS-16; 
and  such  positions  shall  be  In  addition  to 
positions  previously  allocated  to  this  agency 
und^r  section  505  of  said  Act." 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  16,  line 
18,  Insert  the  following:  "subject  to  approval 
of  any  such  project  by  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  respec- 
tively.". 

Mr    THOMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 
I   The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
I  13ie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

'  Senate  amendment  No.  44:  Page  19,  line 
9,  Insert  the  following: 

"CONSTRUCTION,  FZDER.AL  OFFICE  BUILDING  NUM- 
BERED    7.     WASHINGTON,    DISTRICT    OT    COLUM- 
I    BIA 

The  appropriation  contained  in  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriation  Act.  1959. 
under  the  head  'Construction,  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  and  Federal  Office  Building, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia'  Is  hereby 
made  available  for  expenses  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
building  In  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  use  of  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  without  provision 
of  space  for  the  United  States  Court  of 
C'..i:m.-  •• 

M:-  THOMAci.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
I   The  SPEAKER     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ser.at*  arr.e:  dment  No.  47:  Page  22,  line 
14,   insert    'l^e  following:    Provided  further. 


That  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  there 
shall  be  no  limitation  on  the  value  of  sur- 
plus strategic  and  critical  materials  which. 
In  accordance  with  section  6(a)  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  (50  use.  98e(a)),  may  be  transferred 
to  stockpiles  established  In  accordance  with 
said  Act;  Provided  further.". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  47  and  conciir 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
After  the  word  "transferred"  Insert  "with- 
out reimbursement". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  52:  Page  26.  Une  9, 
Insert  the  following:  "In  disposing  of  sur- 
plus real  estate  and  buildings  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  shall  be  allowed  for  local  gov- 
ernmental units  to  perfect  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  plan  of  use  and  procxire- 
ment." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo\e 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  ^n  th*^  table. 


60. 

77. 
92. 
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61.   66.  66.   67,   68.   69,   70, 

78,   79,   80,   81.   82,   83,   86. 

94!    95.    100.    105,    106,    109, 

118,    119,    120,    121,    123, 


RIVER  AND  HARBOR  AND  FLOOD 
CONTROL  ACT — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  7634>,  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flcx)d  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
conseat  that  the  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
W.ALTER).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr,  Davis]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2064) 
The  committee  at  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7334)  authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harlx>rs  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  24,  75,  101,  102,  103.  104 
124,  138,  141.  142.  143,  144.  145,  146,  147. 
148,  149,  150,  151,  155.  156,  167,  158,  159, 
160,  161.  and  162. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  ot  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
12,  13,  14,  16.  19,  23,  25.  26,  27.  28.  29.  30. 
31.  32,  33,  35.  36.  37.  39.  40.  41,  43,  45.  47, 
48.  49,  50.   51,   62.   63.  54,  65,  66,  67,   5fl     59. 


Juhj  1 

71,  73.   74.   76. 

88.  89.  90.  91, 

no,    113,    114, 

126,    127,    129, 

130.  131.  132,  133,  134.  and  140. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

"Rye  Harbor.  New  Hampshire:  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  439.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $238,000;". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  17. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
Insert  the  following: 

"Freshwater  Bayou,  Louisiana:  House 
Docimnent  Numbered  435.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  •7.485.CKX);". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following : 

"Calcasieu  River  and  Pass,  Louisiana: 
House  Document  Numbered  436.  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $16,992,- 
000;". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  20.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Inaert 
the  following: 

"Texas  City  Channel.  Texas:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  427.  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,605,000;". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"Brazos  Island  Harbor.  Texas:  House 
Document  Numbered  428.  Elgbty-slxtb  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,381,000;". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  22.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  On  page  5  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  line  7.  strike  out  "Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  June  l,  1960," 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Senate  Document 
Numbered  112,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38.  and  aigree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
On  page  8  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  "Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  May  27, 
1960, '  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "House 
Document  Numbered  425,  Eighty-sixth 
Congress.";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same 

Amendment  numbered  42 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: On  page  10  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  lines  11,  12,  and  13,  strike  out 
",  preferably  from  among  the  State  agencies 
cooperating  with  the  Department  of  the 
.\rray";   and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  .^jui.'- 
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Amendment  numbered  46 ;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows; On  page  15  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "here- 
tofore or";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  72:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  72,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  On  page  23  of  Uie  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  lines  22.  23.  and  24.  strike  out 
"Board  of  Engineers  tor  Rivers  and  Harbors 
in  Its  report  dated  May  6,  1960."  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Chief  of  Engineers  In  House 
Document  Numbered  441.  Elghty-sUth 
Congress.";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  99:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  99.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
On  page  34  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line  18,  strike  out  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $6,375,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"at  a  Federal  cost  not  to  exceed  $4,500,000"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  107;  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  107.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  On  page  38  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  line  5.  strike  out  "his  report 
dated  June  13.  1960."  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "House  Document  Numbered  440, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress.";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  122;  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  122.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  On  page  45  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  on  the  next  to  ".he  last  line  on 
that  page,  strike  out  "heretofore  or";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  125:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  125.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  On  page  52  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  line  9.  strike  out  "209"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "208";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  128;  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  128. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment. 
as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Plthlachascotee  River,  Masaryktown, 
Anclote  River,  Lake  Tarpon.  Brooksvllle.  and 
adjacent  areas,  Florida." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  135;  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  135.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  On  page  53  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  line  18,  strike  out  "210."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "209";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbt-red  136;  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  136,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  On  page  54  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  line  10.  strike  out  "211."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "210";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  137:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  137, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments, 
as  follows:  On  page  54  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  line  20,  strike  out  "212." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "211.". 


On  page  55  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, Ime  7.  strike  our  "Act"  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "section";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  139;  That  the 
H  )use  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  139,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: On  page  55  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  line  20.  strike  out  "214  '  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "212";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  152:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
ameYidment  of  the  Senate  numbered  152.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  On  page  63  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  line  2.  strike  out  "IV  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "III";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  163:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  163, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  On  page  71  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  lines  11  and  12,  strike 
out : 

"Sec.  411.  Title  IV  of  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Land  Acquisition  Policy  Act  of 
I960'  " 

And  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof: 
"Sec.  303    Title    III    of    this    Act   may    be 
cited    as    the    'Land    Acquisition    Policy   Act 
of  I960'." 

And  tl  e  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
The    committee    of    conference    report    In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  15,  34, 
44.  62,   63,   64,  84.   85,   87.   PS.   96.  97,  98,    108, 
111. 112, 116.  117.  153. and  154. 
Clifford  Davis, 
John  A    Blatnik, 
Robert  E.   Jones, 
John  F    Baldwin,  Jr., 
William  C   Cramer. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Dennis  Chavez. 
Robert  S.  Kexr, 
Pat  McNamara, 
Francis  Case, 
John   Sherman   Cooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R  7634)  authorizing 
the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  rej>ort: 

NAVIGATION    projects 

The  following  Senate  amendments  added 
to  the  House -passed  bill  the  following  navi- 
gation projects.  In  every  Instance  these 
projects  were  reported  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  cleared  through  the  various 
executive  agencies,  and  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress since  the  House  acted  upon  the  bill 
last  year.  The  detailed  report  on  each  of 
these  projects  can  be  found  In  Senate  Re- 
port numbered  1524  of  this  Congress.  The 
House  recedes  with  respect  to  each  of  these 
amendments:  1.  2,  3.  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13. 
14,  16,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  and  33 

The  navigation  projects  covered  by  these 
amendments  are  the  following: 

(1)  Eastport  Harbor,  Maine;  Senate  Docu- 
ment Nural>ered  98.  Elghty-sUth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $595,000. 

(2)  York  Harbor,  Maine:  House  Document 
Numbered  395,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $391,000. 

(3)  Pepperell  Cove,  Maine:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  284.  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $170,000. 


(5)  Little  Narragansett  Bay  and  Watch 
Hill  Cove,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut: 
House  Document  Numl)ered  396.  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,    at    an    estimated    cost    of    $98,000. 

(6)  Mamaroneck  Harbor  (East  Basin). 
N-  A  York:  House  Document  Numbered  209. 
E.-:.;y -sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $105,000. 

(7)  Wilmington  Harbor.  Delaware;  Senate 
Document  Numbered  88,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $351,000. 

(8)  Ocracoke  Inlet.  North  Carolina: 
House  Document  Numbered  408,  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,- 
623,000. 

(10)  Palm  Beach  Harbor.  Lake  Worth  In- 
let. Florida:  House  Document  Numbered  283, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $4,980,000. 

(11)  Little  Pass.  Clearwater  Bay.  Florida: 
House  Document  Numbered  293,  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $104,000. 

(12)  St.  Marks  River.  Florida:  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  224.  Eighty -sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,711,000. 

(13)  Black  Warrior,  Warrior,  and  Tomblg- 
bee  Rivers,  Alabama,  at  Jackson  lock  and 
dam:  House  Document  Numbered  50.  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cxMt  of 
$120,000 

(14)  Pascagoula  Harbor.  Mississippi ;  House 
Document  Numbered  98,  Elghty-slxtii  Con- 
gress, maintenance. 

(16)  BUoxl  Harbor.  Mississippi:  House 
Document  Numbered  271,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $326,000. 

(25)  Milwaukee  Hart>or,  Wisconsin:  House 
Document  Numbered  285,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $38,000. 

(26)  Manistee  Harbor.  Michigan;  House 
Document  Numbered  358.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress,  at   an  estimated   cost   of   $1,735,000. 

(27)  Detroit  River.  Trenton  Channel. 
Michigan:  House  Document  Numbered  319. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $8,570,000. 

(28)  Fairport  Harbor.  Ohio:  Hoxise  Docu- 
ment Numbered  347,  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,768,000. 

(29)  Rochester  Harbor.  New  York:  House 
Document  Numbered  409,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at   an  estimated   cost   of   $2,445,000. 

(30)  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbors 
( West  Basin ) .  California ;  House  Document 
Numbered  401,  Eighty -sixth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,768,000.  4 

(31)  Monterey  Harbor  (Monterey  Bay). 
California;  House  Document  Numbered  219. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $3,989,000. 

(32)  Noyo  River  and  Harbor.  California: 
House  Document  Numbered  289,  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$370,000. 

(33)  Snohomish  River  (Everett  Harbor  1. 
Washington:  House  Document  Numbered 
348.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $3,011,000. 

Amendment  No.  4:  This  is  a  technical 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  Inserting  the 
document   number  lor   this   project. 

Amendment  No.  9;  This  is  a  technical 
amendment  only  and  Its  substance  is  re- 
peated in  Senate  amendment  numbered  14. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
tliroueh  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  cause  an 
Immediate  study  to  be  made  of  Pascagoula 
Harbor  to  determine  whether  further  modifi- 
cation of  the  project  Is  Justified,  and  if 
modification  Is  found  to  be  Justified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Is  approved  by  the 
President,  and  not  disapproved  by  Congress 
within  60  days  after  submission  of  a  report 
to  Congress  (such  60  days  to  run  only  when 
Congress  Is  in  session)  then  the  project  will 
l>e  authorized. 
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Amer.ame:.!;  N  IT.  This  Is  a  technical 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  Inserting  the 
d  -cumeut  number  for  this  project. 

Amendment  No.  18:  This  Is  a  technical 
amendment  for  ".he  purpose  of  Inserting  the 
document    nun."-r    :'   r    this    project. 

Amendment  No.  19:  This  amendment 
would  strilce  out  the  navigation  project  on 
the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  channel  to 
p.rt  Mansfield,  Texas.  This  project  U 
5  r-  :<rn  because  It  has  been  authorized  by 
s -n  .r:ue  legislation,  Public  Law  86-248.  The 
I!     ;^e  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  20:  This  Is  a  technical 
nmendment  for  the  purpose  of  Inserting  the 
document  number  for  this  project. 

Amendment  No.  21:  This  Is  a  technical 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  Inserting  the 
tlocument  nimiber  for  this  project. 

Amendment  No.  22:  This  Is  a  technical 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  Inserting  the 
document  number  for  this  project. 

Amendment  No.  23:  This  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to 
relocate  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  the 
extent  required  by  the  construction  of  the 
Barkley  Dam  project  In  Kentucky  so  as  to 
eliminate  and  prevent  interference  with  and 
dlstiu-bance  of  mimiclpal  and  private  facili- 
ties In  Lyon  County.  Kentucky,  not  other- 
wise affected  by  thi  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect, substantially  In  accordance  with  allne- 
ment  "D"  shown  on  certain  plans  on  file 
with  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  House  re- 
cedes. 

BEACH    EROSION    CONTROL 

The  following  Senate  amendments  added 
to  the  House-passed  bill  the  following  beach 
erosion  projects.  In  every  Instance  these 
projects  were  reported  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, cleared  through  the  various  executive 
agencies,  and  transmitted  to  Congress  since 
the  House  acted  upon  the  bill  last  year.  The 
detailed  report  on  each  of  these  projects  can 
be  found  In  Senate  Report  numbered  1524  of 
this  Congress.  The  House  recedes  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  these  amendments:  35,  36,  37, 
39.  40.  and  41. 

The  beach  erosion  projects  covered  by  these 
amendments  are  the  following: 

(35)  Wessa^ussett  Beach,  Weymouth.  Mas- 
sachusetts: House  Document  Numbered  334, 
ElEhty-slxth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
oftl32.000. 

(36)  Pemberton  Point  to  Cape  Cod  Canal, 
Massachusetts;  House  Document  Numbered 
272,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $139,300. 

(37)  Cape  Cod  Canal  to  Provlncetown. 
Massachusetts:  House  Document  Numbered 
404,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $178,000. 

(39)  New  Jersey  Coast  from  Barnegat  Inlet 
to  Cape  May  Canal.  New  Jersey:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  208.  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,714,000. 

(40)  Presque  Isle  Peninsula,  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania: House  Document  Numbered  397, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  periodic  nourishment. 

(41)  Orange  County,  Newport  Bay  to  San 
\T -'  '  Creek.  Cilifornia:  House  Document 
N  .:;.i.ered  398.  Eghty-slxth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $256,000. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Intend  to  ofifer  a  motion  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
cause  an  Immediate  study  to  be  made  of 
Hilo  Harbor,  Hawaii,  to  determine  whether 
a  project  for  tidal  wave  protection  is  Justi- 
fied, and  If  found  to  be  Justified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  is  approved  by  the 
President,  and  not  disapproved  by  Congress 
within  60  days  after  submission  of  a  report 
to  Congress  (such  60  days  to  run  only  when 
Congress  U  in  session)  then  the  project  will 
be  authorized. 

Amendment  No.  38:  This  Is  a  technical 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  Inserting  the 
document  number  few  this  project. 


Amendment  No.  42:  Senate  amendment  No. 
42  would  add  a  new  section  103  to  the  bill 
which  amends  the  last  paragraph  of  .section 
2  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  13. 
1930. 

The  purpose  of  section  103  la  to  delete 
from  section  2  of  the  1930  act  the  require- 
ments that  civilian  members  of  the  Board 
be  selected  from  among  the  State  agencies 
cooperating  with  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  that  their  salaries  be  paid  by  their  re- 
spective States.  In  lieu  thereof,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  provides  that  the  civilian 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  with  regard  to  their 
special  fitness  In  the  field  of  beach  erosion 
and  shore  protection.  It  Is  fxirther  provided 
that  such  civilian  members  shall  be  paid 
not  in  excess  of  $100  per  day  for  each  day  of 
attendance  at  Board  meetings,  not  to  exceed 
30  days  per  annum.  In  addition  to  their 
traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses,  which 
sums  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

In  addition  to  attendance  at  Board  meet- 
ings, members  devote  considerable  time  and 
effort  in  preparing  for  the  meetings  due  to 
the  Increasing  number,  size,  and  complexity 
of  projects  being  considered.  Accordingly, 
the  compensation  of  civilian  members  of 
the  Board  for  attendance  at  Board  meetings, 
which  Is  provided  for  by  this  section,  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  just  and  reasonable. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  changes  In 
the  1930  act,  this  amendment  also  includes 
some  desirable  editorial  changes. 

The  amendment  agreed  to  by  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  to  Senate  amendment  No. 
42,  striking  out  the  language  "preferably 
from  among  the  State  agencies  cooperating 
with  the  Department  of  the  Army"',  Is  to 
make  the  language  of  the  section  more  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment and  remove  any  Implication  of  possible 
conflict  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  a  member 
of  the  Board. 

Amendment  No.  43:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  104  to  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  donate 
and  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  to  the  Ship 
Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida,  all 
of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  6,175  21  acres  of  land  acquired  by 
condemnation  proceedings  In  Putnam  and 
Marlon  Counties.  Fla..  during  the  period 
1930-35  to  be  used  as  right-of-way  fqr  the 
Atlantic-gulf  ship  canal  project.  ' 

During  the  period  1930-35  the  Ship  Canal 
Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida  acquired 
12.980  acres  of  land  In  its  own  name  and 
at  Its  own  expense  for  conveyance  to  the 
United  States  for  use  In  connection  with 
the  proposed  Atlantic-gulf  ship  canal,  au- 
thorized by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1935.  The  authorization  required 
local  Interests  to  provide  land  required  for 
the  project  purposes.  However,  the  ship 
canal  authority  did  not  have  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  and  requested  the  United 
States  to  Institute  condemnation  proceedings 
for  the  acquisition  of  thoae  lands  required 
for  the  project  but  which  could  not  be  ac- 
quired by  direct  purchase.  In  the  condem- 
nation proceedings  the  United  States  ac- 
quired title  to  6.175.21  acres  of  land  at  a 
cost  of  $71,700  which  was  paid  by  the  ship 
canal  authority. 

Construction  on  the  Atlantlc-guIf  ship 
canal  project  consisted  of  Incompleted  abut- 
ments, piers  for  a  bridge,  and  canal  exca- 
vations, performed  by  the  United  States  as 
an  emergency  relief  project  at  an  aggre- 
gate cost  of  $4,535,867.  The  canal  project 
was  modified  and  redesignated  the  cross 
Florida  barge  canal  by  the  act  of  July  23. 
1942.  No  funds  have  been  appropriated  for 
construction  of  the  project  since  Its  au- 
thorization. 

While  not  required  for  project  purposes. 
a  large  portion  of  the  land  acquired  by  the 
United  States  has  been  leased  for  agrlctU- 


tural  and  grazing  purposes.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  funds  received  from  such 
leasing  is  returned  to  the  State  of  Florida 
for  public  purposes  In  the  counties  in  which 
the  land  is  situated.  Several  easements  for 
road  rights-of-way  and  right-of-way  for  an 
electric  transmission  line  have  been  granted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  during  the 
time  title  to  the  land  has  been  held  by  the 
United  States.  Some  timber  has  also  been 
sold  from  the  land. 

The  Federal  and  State  lands  are  Inter- 
spersed. The  cost  of  the  management  of 
the  lands  and  other  resources  could  be  re- 
duced If  title  were  centralized  In  either  the 
State  or  Federal  Government.  Since  the 
ship  cunal  project  la  now  Inactive,  and  the 
barge  canal  project  would  result  in  requir- 
ing a  different  area  of  land  than  that  which 
would  be  required  for  the  ship  canal,  transfer 
of  the  ship  canal  authority  lands  to  the 
United  States  at  this  time  Is  not  Justified. 
Further,  the  Florida  Ship  Canal  Authority 
desires  to  sell  those  iaiids  that  will  not  be 
required  for  the  modified  barge  canal  project, 
and  to  use  tlie  funds  to  acquire  new  lands 
that  will  be  required  for  the  barge  canal 
project. 

The  committee  of  coiiferenoe  believes  this 
procedure  advisable,  and  believes  the  lan- 
guage of  section  104  adequately  protects  the 
interests  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  also 
gives  the  ship  canal  authority  sulDclent  lati- 
tude to  sell  lands  not  required  for  the  modi- 
fied project.  These  required  lands  will  re- 
main readily  available  for  reconveyance  to 
the  United  States  when  needed,  and  con- 
struction heretofore  performed  will  be  maln- 
t;ilned  and  preserved.    The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  cause 
an  Immediate  study  to  be  made  of  the  Middle 
Decatur  Bend  of  the  Missouri  River,  to  de- 
termine whether  modification  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  project  Is  Justified,  and  if  modi- 
fication la  found  to  be  justified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  la  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  not  disapproved  by  Congress 
within  60  days  after  Its  submission  to  Con- 
gress (such  60  days  to  run  only  when  Con- 
gress Is  In  session  J  then  the  project  will  be 
authorized. 

Amendment  No  45:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  106  to  the  bill. 

The  Hlldebrand  lock  and  dam  on  the 
Monongahela  River  above  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  is  nearlng  completion.  During  con- 
struction of  this  project,  the  contractor  Im- 
proved an  exlsUng  road  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  diunslte  for  access  purposes  and  for  de- 
livery of  material  and  supplies.  Further  Im- 
provement of  the  road  Is  necessary  to  permit 
its  use  as  a  permanent  access  road  to  the 
completed  project.  An  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  West  Virginia  State  Highway  Department 
on  this  matter.  It  is  believed  that  this 
amendment  Is  necessary  to  permit  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  make  the  necessary  Improve- 
ments to  this  road  as  a  project  feature  of 
the  Hlldebrand  lock  and  dam,  and  Its  u&e 
as  a  permanent  access  road  to  the  project. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  46:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  107  to  the  bill. 

Section  107  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  allot  from  river  and  harbor 
appropriations  not  to  exceed  $2  million  for 
any  one  fiscal  year  for  construction  of  small 
river  and  harbor  Improvement  projects  not 
authorized  by  Congress,  which  will  result 
in  substantial  benefit  to  navigation,  when 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  such 
work  Is  advisable.  The  section  provides  that 
not  more  than  $200,000  shall  be  allotted  at 
any  single  locality  for  each  fiscal  year,  that 
certain  local  cooperation  provisions  shall 
apply,  and  that  the  projects  shall  not  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  any  additional  im- 


provement, other  than  routine  maintenance. 
The  provlalona  would  apply  to  low  water 
access  navigation  channels  from  the  existing 
channel  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  estab- 
lished harbor  areas  located  along  that  stream. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  now  has  authority 
for  construction  of  small  fiood  control  proj- 
ects, with  a  hmlt  on  costs  of  $400,000,  with- 
out specific  congressional  authorization.  It 
should  have  similar  authority  with  respect 
to  small  navigation  projects.  In  addition, 
the  committee  was  advised  of  several  loca- 
tions on  the  Mississippi  River  where  the  river 
has  moved  away  from  established  harbors, 
leaving  grain  elevators,  wharves,  and  docks, 
without  accesi"  to  the  river  channel.  Section 
107  would  provide  the  necessary  authority 
to  dredge  and  maintain  a  navigation  channel 
from  the  channel  In  the  Mississippi  River  to 
harbor  areas  heretofore  or  now  established. 
\  The  new  section  Includes  the  following 
criteria  to  Insure  that  economic  projects  are 
selected,  and  to  protect  the  Federal  Invest- 
ment. 

(1)  The  projects  will  be  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers; 

(2)  Economic  Justification  is  required  as 
for  fiood  control  projects; 

(3)  The  allotment  shall  complete  the 
Federal  part  of  the  project: 

(4)  Local  Interests  are  required  to  furnish 
lands,  and  In  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  may  be  required  to  hold  and  save 
the  United  States  free  from  damages,  and 
provide  additional  requirements  of  local  co- 
operation deemed  necessary  by  the  Chief  of 
Snglneers; 

(5)  The  Chief  of  Engineers  is  authorized 
In  his  discretion  to  require  non -Federal  cost 
sharing  because  of  the  recreational  or  other- 
wise local  nature  of  benefits; 

(6)  Projects  constructed  under  this  au- 
thority are  to  be  considered  as  authorized 
projects  for  purposes  of  maintenance. 

The  conference  committee  amendment 
strikes  out  the  words  'heretofore  or"  for  the 
purjxjse  of  Insuring  that  only  future  appro- 
priations will  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section.    The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  47:  This  amendment 
added  a  new  section  108  to  the  bill  the 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  surplus  lands  at 
water  resource  development  projects  to  a 
State,  political  subdivision  thereof,  port  dis- 
trict, port  authority,  or  other  body  created 
by  a  State  or  through  a  compact  created 
between  two  or  more  States,  at  the  fair 
market  value  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, whenever  he  determines  that  the  de- 
velopment of  public  port  or  Industrial  facili- 
ties will  be  in  the  public  Interest,  will  not 
Interfere  with  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  project,  and  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  property  for  these  purposes  will 
serve  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  the 
project  within  which  the  land  Is  located. 
Where  more  than  one  applicant  seeks  the 
same  land,  the  Secretary  will  give  preference 
to  the  body  whose  Intended  use  of  the  land 
would  In  his  opinion  best  promote  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  project  was  authorized. 
Terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and  restric- 
tions deemed  necessary  for  development, 
maintenance,  or  operation  of  the  project 
would  be  included  In  the  deed  of  convey- 
ance. Public  notice  would  be  given  prior  to 
conveyance  of  any  land,  and  proceeds  would 
be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  authorizes 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  public  parks  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
reservoir  areas,  and  to  grant  leases  and 
licenses  for  park  and  recreational  purposes, 
with  preference  to  Federal.  State,  or  local 
governmental  agencies,  which  may  also  be 
granted  use  of  property,  without  monetary 
consideration,  for  any  public  purpose  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  the  Army  determines 


it  to  be  In  the  public  interest.  The  Secre- 
tary may  grant  leases  for  nonexceas  prop- 
erty, and  easements  for  rights-of-way  across 
reservoir  land,  upon  receipt  of  adequate  con- 
sideration, when  considered  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest.  Public  agencies  frequently 
experience  difficulty  In  selling  bonds  few 
construction  of  port  or  other  facilities  on 
leased  property,  as  bondholders  require  that 
such  agencies  possess  title  In  fee  to  the  land 
on  which  their  installations  are  to  be  lo- 
cated. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  review  the  requirements  of  the 
water  resource  development  projects,  and 
to  make  available  any  parts  that  can  either 
be  disposed  of  as  no  longer  required,  or 
leased  when  not  required  for  the  time  be- 
ing. Recognizing  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  public  facilities  at  reservoir  proj- 
ects, their  development  by  interested  States 
and  local  agencies  had  been  encouraged 
under  leases  granted  pursuant  to  existing 
authority 

When  land  is  no  longer  required  for  any 
depEirtmental  use  it  is  reported  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  disposal  or 
reassignment  In  accordance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Proi>erty  and  Administrative  Services 
Act.  Although  that  act  authorizes  the  nego- 
tiated disposal  of  real  proi>erty  in  specified 
circumstances.  Including  sales  to  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions,  there  Is  no  au- 
thority to  grant  an  absolute  priority  for  the 
sale  of  real  property  to  States  and  local 
agencies  for  port  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment. Section  108  would  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  with  authority  for  that 
specific  purpose.     The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  48:  This  amendment  is 
of  a  technical  nature.     The  House  recedes. 

NAVIGATION    SURVEYS 

The  following  Senate  amendments  added 
to  the  House-passed  bill  directed  navigation 
surveys  to  be  made  at  the  following  locali- 
ties. The  House  recedes  with  respect  to  each 
of  these  amendments:  49,  50,  51,  52,  53.  54, 
55.  56.  and  57. 

These  amendments  cover  the  following 
navigation  surveys: 

(49)  Prospect  Harbor.  Maine. 

(50)  Channel  across  Santa  Rosa  Peninsula 
and  Santa  Rosa  Island.  Florida,  to  connect 
East  Bay  with  Santa  Rosa  Sound  and  Little 
Sabine  Bay  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

(51)  Channel  from  vicinity  of  Avalon. 
Florida,   to  the  waters   of  Escambia   Bay. 

(52)  Little   Bay   De  Noc,   Michigan. 

(53)  Ship  canal  between  Tacoma  and  Se- 
attle. Washington. 

(54)  Point  Roberts,  Washington. 

(55)  Deep-water  harbor  In  the  Maalaea 
Bay  Area,  Island  of  Maul,  Hawaii. 

(56)  Deep-water  harbor  at  Kahaluu.  Is- 
land of  Oahu.  Hawaii. 

(57)  Ckjastal  waters.  State  of  Hawaii,  In- 
vestigation of  sites  for  possible  use  as  an- 
chorage areas  for  handling  of  explosives; 
areas  of  Investigation  to  be  designated  by 
such  State's  Governor's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Explosives. 

Amendment  No.  58:  This  amendment  add- 
ed a  new  section  110  to  the  bill.  It  abandons 
the  project  for  a  navigation  channel  In  the 
Saint  Jones  River.  Delaware,  upstream  from 
Lebanon,  Delaware,  and  declares  that  river 
upstream  from  Lebanon,  Delaware,  not  to  be 
a  navigable  water  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States.     The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  59:  This  Is  a  technical 
renumbering  amendment.  The  House  re- 
cedes 

Amendment  No.  60:  This  amendment  Is  a 
technical  amendment  made  necessary  by  the 
passage  of  time.    The  House  recedes. 

FLOOD    CONTROL 

The  following  Senate  amendments  added 
to  the  House-passed  bill  the  following  flood 
control   projects.     In   every    instance   these 


projects  were  reported  by  the  Corpw  of 
Engineers,  cleared  through  the  various 
executive  agencies,  and  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress since  the  House  acted  upon  the  bill 
last  year.  The  detailed  report  on  each  of 
these  projects  can  be  found  In  Senate  Report 
numbered  1524  of  this  Congress.  The  House 
recedes  with  respect  to  each  of  these  amend- 
ments: 61,  65.  66,  67,  73,  74,  77,  78.  79,  80. 
81.  82.  83.  89.  90,  91,  92,  95,  100,  IDS.  106. 
109.  114.  and  115. 

The  flood  control  projects  covered  by  these 
amendments  are  the  following: 

(61)     CONNECTICUT    RIVER    BASIN 

(65)  PAWCATUCK.  CONNECTICXTT 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
at  Pawcatuck.  Connecticut,  Is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  House  Doctiment  Numbered  212.  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  Federal  cost 
of  $409,000. 

(66)  HOUSATONIC   RIVER   BASIN 

The  project  for  fl(xxl  control  dams  and 
reservoirs  on  the  Naugatuck  River.  Connect- 
icut. Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In 
ec<X)rdance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 372,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $10,230,000. 

(67)  STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

The  project  for  hurrlcane-flood  protection 
at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  House  Document  Numbered  210,  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  Federal  cost 
of  $3.030,0(X)  for  construction,  and  at  an  esti- 
mated Federal  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation  of  $31,000  annually. 

(73)     LOWER    MISSISSIPPI   RIVER 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  adopted 
by  the  Act  of  May  15.  1928  (45  Stat.  534),  as 
amended  and  modified,  is  hereby  further 
modified  and  expanded  to  include  the  follow- 
ing Items  of  work  and  the  authorization  for 
said  project  is  increased  accordingly: 

(74)  (a)  In  addition  to  previous  authoriza- 
tions, there  Is  hereby  authorized  U3  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $50,000,000  to  provide 
for  the  continued  prosecution  of  the  channel 
improvement  feature  of  the  project. 

(77)  The  comprehensive  plan  for  Improve- 
ment of  the  Trinity  River  and  tributaries. 
Texas,  as  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1945,  Is  hereby  modlfled  to  Include  the 
following  projects: 

(78)  (a)  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  Big  Fossil  Creek  In  the  Richland  HiUs 
area,  Texas.  Is  hereby  authorized  sibstan- 
tlally  In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House 
Document  Numbered  407.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,861,400. 

(79)  (b)  Modification  and  extension  of  the 
Port  Worth  Floodway  on  the  West  Pork  of 
the  Trinity  River  and  tributaries,  at  Fort 
Worth.  Texas,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Document  Numbered  402.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,241,000. 

(80)  BRAZOS  RIVER  BASIN.  TEXAS 

In  addition  to  previous  authorissatlons. 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $21,000,000.  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Brazos 
River  Basin  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  September  3,  1954. 

(81)  BED-OUACHITA  RIVEK  BASIN 

The  general  plan  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  on  Red  River,  Texas.  Okla- 
homa. Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  below  Denl- 
son  Dam.  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  as  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1946.  and 
amended  and  supplemented  by  subsequent 
Acts  of  Congress,  is  hereby  further  modified 
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to  provide  for  additional  Improvements  for 
nood  control,  drainage,  and  other  purposes, 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  of  Engflneers  as 
follows: 

(82)  (a)  McKinney  Bayou.  Arkansas  and 
Texas:  House  Document  Numbered  220, 
Blghty-slxth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $346,400. 

(83)  (b)  Manlece  Bayou,  Arkansas:  House 
Document  Numbered  288.  Elghty-stxth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $668,400. 

(891    RIO  GRANDE  BASIN 

The  project  for  Improvement  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Basin  Is  hereby  authorized  bubstan- 
tlally  as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers in  Senate  Document  Numbered  94. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of   $58,300,000. 

The  approval  granted  above  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions  and  limi- 
tations: 

Cochltl  Reservoir,  Gallsteo  Reservoir,  and 
all  other  reservoirs  constructed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  as  a  pert  of  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  project  will  be  operated  solely  for 
flood  control  and  sediment  control,  as  de- 
scribed below: 

(a)  the  outflow  from  Cochltl  Reservoir 
during  each  spring  flood  and  thereafter  will 
be  at  the  maximum  rate  of  flow  that  can 
be  carried  at  the  time  In  the  channel  of  Rio 
Grande  through  the  middle  valley  without 
causing  flooding  of  areas  protected  by  levees 
or  unreasonable  damage  to  channel  protec- 
tive works:  Provided.  That  whenever  during 
the  months  of  July.  August.  September,  and 
October,  there  Is  more  than  two  hundred 
twelve  thousand  acre-feet  of  storage  avail- 
able for  regulation  of  summer  floods  and  the 
Inflow  to  Cochltl  Reservoir  (exclusive  of  that 
portion  of  the  Inflow  derived  from  upstream 
flood-control  storage)  Is  less  than  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  cubic  feet  per  second,  no 
water  will  be  withdrawn  from  storage  In 
Cochltl  Reservoir  and  the  Inflow  derived 
from  upstream  flood-control  storage  will  be 
retained  In  Cochltl  Reservoir. 

(b)  Releases  of  water  from  Gallsteo  Reser- 
voir and  Jemez  Canyon  Reservoir  during  the 
months  of  July.  August.  September,  and 
October,  will  be  limited  to  the  amounts 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  capacity  for 
control  of  subsequent  summer  floods;  and 
such  releases  when  made  In  these  months, 
or  thereafter,  will  be  at  the  maximum  rate 
practicable  under  the  conditions  at  the 
time. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  foregoing,  the  storage 
of  water  In  and  the  release  of  water  from  all 
reservoirs  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers as  part  of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
project  will  be  done  as  the  Interests  of 
flood  and  sediment  control  may  dictate:  Pro- 
vided. TTiat  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  en- 
deavor to  avoid  encroachment  on  the  upper 
two  hxmdred  and  twelve  thousand  acre-feet 
of  capacity  In  Cochltl  Reservoir,  and  all  res- 
ervoirs win  be  evacuated  completely  on  or 
before  March  31  of  each  year:  And  -provided 
further.  That  when  estimates  of  anticipated 
streamflow  made  by  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  Indicate  that  the 
operation  of  reservoirs  constructed  as  a  part 
of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  project  may  affect 
the  benefits  accruing  to  New  Mexico  or  Col- 
orado, under  the  provisions  of  the  eighth 
unnumbered  paragraph  of  article  VI  of  the 
Rio  Grande  compact,  releases  from  such  res- 
ervoirs shall  be  reg-ulated  to  produce  a  flow 
of  ten  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second  at 
Albuquerque,  or  such  greater  or  lesser  rate 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers at  the  time  to  be  the  maximum  safe 
•ow,  whenever  s\ich  operation  shall  be  re- 
quested by  the  Rio  Grande  compact  com- 
missioner for  New  Mexico  or  the  commis- 
sioner for  Colorado,  or  both,  in  writing  prior 
to  commencement  of  such  oi>eration. 

(d)  All  reservoirs  of  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  project  wUl  be  operated  at  all  times 


In  the  manner  described  above  In  conformity 
with  the  Rio  Grande  compact,  and  no  de- 
parture from  the  foregoing  operation  sched- 
ule will  be  made  except  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Rio  Grande  compact,  and  no 
departure  from  the  foregoing  operation 
schedule  will  be  made  except  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Rio  Grande  Compact 
CJommlsslon:  Provided.  That  whenever  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  determines  that  an  emer- 
gency exLsts  affecting  the  safety  of  major 
structures  or  endangering  life  and  shall  so 
advise  the  Rio  Grande  C^mtxict  Commission 
In  writing  theee  rxilea  of  operation  may  be 
siispended  during  the  period  of  and  to  the 
extent  required  by  such  emergency. 

(e)  the  foregoing  regulations  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  storage  capacity  which  may  be  allo- 
cated to  permanent  pools  for  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  propagation:  Provided. 
That  the  water  required  to  All  and  maintain 
such  pools  Is  obtained  from  sources  entirely 
outside  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

(90)    UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  BASIN 

(91)  In  addition  to  pievlous  authoriza- 
tions, there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $12,000,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin,  approved 
In  the  Act  of  Jtine  28.  1938,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  by  subsequent  Acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

(92)  The  flood  protection  project  on  Red- 
wood River  at  Marshall,  Minnesota,  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  House  Document  Numbered  417. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2,252,000. 

(95)  The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  Wilson  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Saline  River, 
Kansas,  submitted  in  compliance  with  Pub- 
lic Law  505.  E^lghty-fourth  Congress,  pub- 
lished as  Senate  Document  Numbered  96. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  is  hereby  approved, 
and  construction  of  the  project  as  a  unit  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  of  Improvement  for 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  authorized  by  the 
Flood.  Control  Act  approved  December  22, 
1944.  Is  hereby  authorized  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $18,081,000. 

(100)  The  project  for  flood  protection  on 
Cheyenne  River  and  tributaries.  South  Da- 
kota and  Wyoming,  Is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  280.  Kghty-slxth 
Congress,   at  an  estimated  cost  of  $272,000. 

(105)  The  project  for  flood  protection  on 
Lynn  Camp  Creek  at  Gorbln,  Kentucky.  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  the  House  Document  Num- 
bered 282.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estl- 
mafed  cost  of  $645,000. 

(106)  The  project  for  flood  control  and 
allied  purposes  on  Laurel  River,  Kentucky, 
is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
413.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $21,900,000:  Provided,  That  construc- 
tion of  the  project  shall  not  be  commenced 
until  the  agency  designated  to  market  the 
power  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  which 
would  insure  that  the  power  would  be  sold 
at  rates  sufficient  to  repay  with  Interest 
within  50  years  all  costs  allocated  to  power. 

(109)  The  project  for  flood  protection  on 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Mahoning  River, 
Ohio,  authorized  in  Public  Law  85-600.  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  191, 
Elghty-flfth  Congress,  is  hereby  modified  to 
provide  that  the  entire  local  share  of  cost 
for  water  for  pollution  abatement  and  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply  ptir- 
p>oses  Is  $5,200,000.  of  which  $3,230,000  will 
be  paid  in  cash  during  construction,  and  the 
unpaid  balance  at  the  time  the  project  la 


placed  In  useful  operation.  $1970,000.  may 
be  paid  In  cash  at  that  time  or  repaid  on 
an  annual  basis  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  title  ni  of  said  Public  Law  85-500. 

(114)     SACRAMENTO    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  flcx)d  protection  on  the 
Sticramento  River.  California,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  March  1. 
1917,  as  amended  and  modified  by  subse- 
quent AcU  of  Congress.  Is  further  modified 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Sen- 
ate Document  Numbered  108.  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  and  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $14,240,000  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  Initial  phase  of  bank 
erosion  control  works  and  setback  levees  on 
the  Sacramento  River. 

(115)    LAS   VBCiAS  WASH.  NEVADA 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Las 
Vegas  Wash  and  tributaries.  Nevada.  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numt)ered 
405.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $13,410,000. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  authorize 
the  plan  for  flood  protection  on  the  Chlcopee 
River.  Massachusetts,  as  this  Senate  amend- 
ment would  have  authorized  It  with  an  ad- 
ditional provision  that  non-Federal  interests 
should  contribute  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  cost 
allocable  to   local   flood   protection  beneflta. 

Amendment  No  63:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  authorize 
the  plan  for  flood  protection  on  the  West- 
fleld  River.  Massachusetts,  as  this  Senate 
amendment  would  have  authorized  It  with 
an  additional  provision  that  non -Federal 
Interests  should  contribute  to  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  not  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  cost  allocable  to  local  flood  protection 
benefits. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Reported  In  diaagree- 
ment.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  authorize 
the  plan  for  flood  protection  on  the  Farm- 
Ington  River.  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts, as  this  Senate  amendment  would  have 
authorized  It  with  an  additional  provision 
that  non-Federal  Interests  should  contrib- 
ute to  the  total  cost  of  the  project  not  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  cost  allocable  to  local 
flood  protection  benefits. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Tills  amendment  in- 
creases the  authorization  from  $1,000,000  to 
$23,000,000  for  the  central  and  southern 
Florida  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  69  and  70:  These  amend- 
ments modify  the  central  and  southern  Flor- 
ida comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  to 
Include  a  project  for  canals,  levees,  and  water 
control  In  the  Nlcodemus  Slough  area,  Glades 
County.  Florida,  substantially  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  In  Senate  Document  Numbered  53. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $318,000.    The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  71:  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  levees  around  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee. Florida,  shall  be  known  and  designated 
as  the  Herbert  Hoover  Dike.  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  72:  This  is  a  technical 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the 
document  number  for  this  project. 

Amendment  No.  76:  This  amendment 
struck  from  the  House  bill  the  Bardwell  Res- 
ervoir on  Waxahachle  Creek  In  connection 
with  the  plan  of  the  improvement  of  the 
Trinity  River.  Texas.  This  project  was 
stricken  because  It  has  already  been  author- 
ized.    The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  84:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment.    The  managers   on  the   part   o*   the 


House  Intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  authorize 
the  plan  for  flood  protection  on  the  East 
Point,  Louisiana,  as  this  Senate  amendment 
would  have  authorized  it  with  an  additional 
provision  that  non -Federal  interests  should 
contribute  to  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  cost  allocable 
to  local  flood  protection  benefits. 

Amendment  No.  85 :  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  cause 
an  Immediate  study  to  be  made  of  emer- 
gency bank  protection  at  Garland  City,  Ar- 
kansas, to  determine  whether  the  project 
Is  Justlfled,  and  if  found  to  be  Justlfled  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  is  approved  by 
the  President,  and  not  disapproved  by  Con- 
gress within  60  days  after  its  submission  to 
Congress  (such  60  days  to  run  only  when 
Congress  is  In  session)  then  the  project  will 
be  authorized. 

Amendment  No  86:  This  amendment  in- 
creases from  $32,000,000  to  $50,000,000  the 
authorization  contained  In  this  bill  for  the 
plan  of  development  for  the  White  River 
Basin.    The  Hoiise  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  87:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  author- 
ize modlflcatlon  of  the  existing  flood  pro- 
tection project  for  Village  Creek.  White  River, 
and  Mayberry  Levee  Districts.  White  River, 
Arkansas,  substantially  in  accordance  with 
plan  I  as  contained  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 225.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  with  a  re- 
quirement for  a  restudy  to  be  made  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  plan  III  with  a  report 
to  Congress  of  his  flndings  as  a  result  of  that 
restudy.  This  authorizes  the  project  but 
It  is  not  contemplated  that  construction 
proceed  until  after  the  report  of  tlie  resur- 
vey  of  plan  III  is  submitted  and  Congress 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  act  thereon. 

Amendment  No.  88:  This  amendment  In- 
creases from  $95,000,000  to  $179,000,000  the 
authorization  contained  In  this  bill  for  the 
plan  of  development  for  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin.    The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  93:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  a  highway  bridge 
across  the  Coralvllle  Reservoir  at  or  near  the 
Mehaffy  site.  The  principal  difference  be- 
tween the  amendment  proposed  to  be  offered 
and  Senate  Amendment  No.  93  ore  as  follows: 
(1)  the  site  is  to  be  mutually  satisfactory 
to  the  Army,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Iowa 
State  High  Commission  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Johnson  County,  Iowa,  (2) 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Iowa  State  Highway 
Commission  is  also  required  to  approve  the 
plans  for  the  bridge,  and  (3)  before  the 
awarding  of  any  contracts  for  construction 
local  interests  are  required  to  contribute  for 
the  cost  of  construction  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  determines  to  be 
equitable,  the  United  States  to  pay  all  other 
costs. 

Amendment  No.  94:  This  amendment  In- 
creases from  $132,000,000  to  $207,000,000  the 
authorization  contained  in  this  bill  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  Missouri  River  Basin.  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  96:  This  amendment 
authorizes  the  modlflcatlon  of  a  project  for 
flood  protection  In  the  Oering  and  Mitchell 
Valleys  In  Nebraska  to  provide  needed  pro- 
tectl(jn  In  Gerlng  Valley.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  construction  was  not  to  be  ini- 
tiated until  the  feasibility  of  the  rej)ort  had 
been  submitted  for  approval  of  the  Public 
Works  Committees  of  Congress. 

The  amendment  of  the  conferees  would 
provide  that  construction  would  not  be  ini- 
tiated until  the  feasibility  report  had  been 
approved  by  the  President  and  not  less  than 
60  days  continuous  session  of  Congress  had 


expired   without  the   Congr's?   disapproving 
such  report. 

Amendment  No.  97:  Reported  in  disa^ee- 
ment.  The  managers  ou  the  part  of  the 
House  intend  to  otler  a  motion  to  authorii:e 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  cause  an 
immediate  study  to  be  made  of  the  flood 
control  project  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota, 
to  determine  whether  modlflcatlon  of  the 
project  is  Justified,  and  if  modification  Is 
found  to  be  Justlfled  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Is  approved  by  the  President,  and  not 
disapproved  by  Congress  within  60  days  after 
Its  submission  to  Congress  (such  60  days  to 
run  only  when  Congress  is  in  session)  then 
the  project  will  be  authorized. 

Amendment  No.  98:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  authorize 
the  plan  for  flood  protection  on  the  Ver- 
million River,  South  Dakota,  as  this  Senate 
amendment  would  have  au^iorlzed  It  with 
an  additional  provision  that  non-Federal  In- 
terests should  contribute  to  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
cost  allocable  to  local  flood  protection  bene- 
fits. 

Amendment  No.  99:  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  insure  that  the  Federal 
cost  of  the  highway  bridge  authorized  by 
tills  section  will  not  exceed  $4,500,000. 

Amendment  No.  107:  This  Is  a  technical 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  Inserting  the 
document  number  for  this  project. 

Amendment  No.  108:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  authorize 
the  plan  for  flood  protection  on  the  Loyal- 
hanna  Creek.  Pennsylvania,  sis  this  Senate 
amendment  would  have  authorized  It  with 
an  additional  provision  that  non-Pederal 
Interests  should  contribute  to  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  not  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  cost  allocable  to  local  flocxl  protection 
benefits. 

Amendment  No.  110:  This  Is  a  technical 
numbering  amendment.  The  House  recedes. 
Amendment  No.  HI:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  authorize 
the  plan  for  flood  protection  on  the  Gila  and 
Salt  Rivers.  Arizona,  as  this  Senate  amend- 
ment would  have  authorized  it  with  an  addi- 
tional provision  that  non-Pederal  Interests 
should  contribute  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  cost 
allocable  to  local  flood  protection  benefits. 

Amendment  No.  112:  Reported  In  dis- 
agreement. The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  Intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  au- 
thorize the  project  for  flood  protection  on 
Tahchevah  Creek  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,105,000  with  a  requirement  that  non- 
Pederal  Interests  shall  bear  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  project. 

Amendment  No.  113:  This  timendment  In- 
creases from  $30,000,000  to  $32,000,000  the 
authorization  contained  in  the  bill  for  the 
comprehensive  plan  approved  in  the  Act  of 
August  18,  1941,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, relating  to  the  Los  Angeles  River 
Basin.     The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  116:  Reported  In  dis- 
agreement. The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  au- 
thorize the  plan  for  fl(X>d  protection  on  the 
Gleason  Creek,  Nevada,  as  this  Senate 
amendment  would  have  authorized  it  with 
an  additional  provision  that  non-Federal 
interests  should  contribute  to  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  not  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  cost  allocable  to  local  flood  protection 
benefits. 

Amendment  No.  117:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  authorize 
the  plan  for  flood  protection  on  the  Jordan 
River  Basin.  Salt  Lake  City  streams,  Utah, 
as  the  Senate  amendment  would  have  au- 
thorized it  with  an  additional  provision  that 


non-Federal  Interests  should  contribute  to 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  not  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  cost  allocable  to  local  flood 
protection  benefits. 

Amendment  No.  118:  This  amendment  in- 
creases from  $90,000,000  to  $148,000,000  the 
authorization  contained  In  this  bill  for  the 
projects  and  plans  for  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.    TTie  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  119:  This  amendment 
modifies  the  projects  and  plans  for  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  to  Include  the  project 
for  construction  of  the  Poster  Reservoir  on 
the  South  Santiam  River,  Willamette  River 
Basin,  Oregon,  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  In  Senate  Document  Numbered 
104,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $17,340,000.    The  House  recedes. 

AmendmcuJ  No.  120:  This  amendment 
added  a   new  section   204  to   the  bill. 

This  new  section  204  would  authorize  Fed- 
eral participation,  to  the  extent  of  flood- 
control  benefits  only,  In  the  proposed  multi- 
ple-purpose Merced  River  development,  in- 
cluding the  Bagby,  New  Exchequer,  and 
Snelllng  Dames  and  Reservoirs  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  Merced  River  by  the  Merced 
Irrigation  District  of  California.  This  degree 
of  participation  is  similar  to  authorizations 
prevously  granted  for  the  OrovUle  and  Cherry 
Valley  Reservoirs,  also  In  California.  There 
are  adequate  safeguards  In  the  proposed 
amendment's  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  These  principal  safeguards 
are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  actual  amount  of  Federal  con- 
tribution shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  in  cooperation  with  the 
Merced  Irrigation  District,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
approved  by  the  President,  of  economic  Justi- 
fication for  the  flood-control  allocation. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  Federal  contribution  an 
agreement  must  be  reached  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Merced  Irriga- 
tion District,  assuring  that  the  reservoir  will 
be  operated  so  as  to  produce  the  flood-control 
benefits  up>on  which  the  allocation  is  predi- 
cated. 

(c)  Operation  of  the  dam  for  flood  control 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary-  of  the  Army  in  accordance 
with  existing  law,  which  is  similar  to  other 
dams  not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  but  having  flood-control  bene- 
fits, for  which  operating  rules  are  prescribed. 

(d)  The  rate  of  contribution  on  an  annual 
basis  during  the  construction  period  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  which  reflects  the 
relative  value  of  the  "flood-control  portion  In 
comparison  to  the  total  cost. 

( e )  The  authority  is  limited  to  4  years ,  and 
If  construction  is  not  undertaken  within 
that  period,  the  authority  shall  expire.  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  121:  This  amendment 
added  a  new  section  205  to  the  bill. 

This  section  would  authorize  Federal  par- 
ticipation to  the  extent  Justified  by  flood- 
control  benefits  only,  in  the  proposed  multi- 
ple-purpose dam  £tnd  reservoir,  or  dams  and 
reservoirs,  to  be  constructed  on  the  Mo- 
kelumne  River  by  the  East  Bay  Municipal 
Utility  District  of  Oakland.  Calif.  This  de- 
gree of  participation  is  similar  to  that  au- 
thorized by  section  104.  and  In  previous  au- 
thorizations granted  for  the  Qroville  and 
Cherry  Valley  Reservoirs,  also  in  California. 
There  are  the  same  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Interests  erf  the  United  States 
in  this  project  as  was  included  for  the 
Merced  River  development  included  in  sec- 
tion 104,  and  for  previous  similar  authoriza- 
tions. In  addition,  provisions  have  been 
made  to  include  adequate  provision  for 
mitigation  of  damages  to  fish  and  wildlife, 
consistent  with  the  other  purposes  of  the 
project.    The  House  recede? 

Amendment  No.  122:  This  amendnui.l 
added  a  new  section  206  to  the  bill. 
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The  purpose  of  section  206  Is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  compile  and  disseminate 
information  on  floods  and  flood  damages,  in- 
cluding Identification  of  areas  subject  to 
inundation  by  floods  of  various  magnitudes 
and  frequencies.  Authority  would  also  be 
given  to  provide  advice  to  local  Interests  for 
their  use  In  planning  to  ameliorate  flood 
hazards.  Section  206  would  authorize  the 
allotment  from  flood  control  appropriations 
of  sums  not  to  exceed  »1  million  In  any  one 
fiscal  year  for  compilation  and  dissemination 
of  such  Information. 

This  legislation  would  meet  a  growing  need 
at  the  local  level  for  Information  about  flood 
problems,  damages,  and  hazards,  and  meas- 
ures  for  their  amelioration.     Data  and  en- 
gineering  advice    would    be    made    available 
for  specific  localities  only  upon  the  request 
of  a  State  or  responsible  local  "feovernmental 
agency  and  upon  the  approval  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army.     In- 
formation and  assistance  of  this  kind  would 
provide   a   basis    at   the   local    level   for   the 
planning   of  flood  control  projects,   for   the 
regulation  of  flood  plain  use  In  many  rapidly 
growing  communities,  for  city  planning  (es- 
pecially In   the   planning  of   urban  renewal 
projects),  for  the  development  of  flood  In- 
surance   programs,   and   for  other   purposes. 
Such    a   program   could    yield   large   returns 
In    the   form   of    reductions   In   fufure    flood 
losses  and  should  reduce  future  demaxids  for 
Federal  expenditures  for  flood-control  works. 
The     conference     committee    amendment 
strikes  out  the  words  "heretofore  or"  for  the 
purpose  of  Insuring  that  only  future  appro- 
priations will  be  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section.    The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  123:  This  amendment 
added  a  new  section  207  to  the  bill. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers to  utilize  existing  public  roads  as  a 
means  of  providing  access  during  construc- 
tion to  authorized  water  resource  develop- 
ment projects.  If  he  determines  It  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest  and  would  result  In  a 
saving  In  Federal  cost  over  the  cost  of  con- 
structing a  new  road  at  Federal  expense. 
The  Chief  of  Engineers  would  be  authorized 
to  Improve,  reconstruct,  and  maintain  such 
roads,  or  contract  with  the  local  authority 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  roads  to  accom- 
plish the  necessary  work,  and  he  may  ac- 
quire necessary  lands  or  easements  If 
deemed  advisable.  Upon  completion  of  the 
project.  If  considered  necessary,  the  road 
win  be  restored  to  as  good  condition  as  It 
was  before  using  for  access  purposes,  after 
which  the  responsibility  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers for  Improvement,  reconstruction, 
and  maintenance  would  cease. 

This  section  also  clarifies  the  responsibility 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  with  respect  to 
replacement  of  existing  public  roads  neces- 
sitated by  construction  of  water  resource 
development  projects,  as  to  service  to  be 
provided  and  design  standards.  The  design 
standards  for  the  substitute  road  will  be 
biised  on  the  traffic  existing  at  time  of  tak- 
ina;.  in  determination  of  the  classification 
of  the  substitute  road. 

Amendment  No.  125:  This  a  technical 
renumbering  amendment.  The  House 
recedes 

I  FLOOD  CONTROL  SURVEYS 

The  foil'.iwlng  Senate  amendments  added 
to  the  House-passed  bill  directed  flood  con- 
trol surveys  to  be  made  at  the  following 
localities.  The  House  recedes  with  respect 
to  each  of  these  amendments:  126.  127.  129, 
130.  131.   132.   133.  and  134. 

These  amendments  cover  the  following 
flood -control   surveys: 

(126 1  Otninqult,  York,  Wells.  Kennebunk, 
Kennebiinkport.  Btddeford,  Saco.  Old  Or- 
chaj-d.  Cape  Elizabeth,  Portland,  and  Phlpps- 
birst,  and  cuij.^cent  coastal  areas.  Maine. 

1,127)   Patuxent  River,  Maryland. 
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(129)  Indian  River  and  other  streams 
draining  Into  Indian  Lake  and  Lake  Mich- 
igan  m    the    vicinity   of   Manlstlque,    Mich- 

(130)  Atherton  Creek.  SaJi  Mateo  County. 
California.  ^      _ 

(131)  Wildcat  and  San  Pablo  Creeks.  Con- 
tra Costa  County.  California. 

(132)  Streams  In  Marin  County.  Califor- 
nia flowing  into  Richardson  Bay.  an  arm  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Including  Coyote  Creek 
and     Arroyo     Corte     Madera     del     Presidio 

(133)  Island  of  Hawaii,  State  of  Hawaii, 
construction  of  dikes,  barriers,  or  walls,  to 

f>rotect  lives    and   property   from   lava  flows 
resulting  from  volcanic  eruption. 

(134)  Kahoma    Stream,    Island    of    Maul. 

Hawaii. 

Amendment  No.  128:  Senate  amendment 
numbered  128  provided  for  a  flood  control 
survey  at  the  Pithlachascotee  River  and  cer- 
tain other  specified  areas  In  Florida.  The 
conference  substitute  wa«  designed  to  cor- 
rect a  typographical  error  contained  In  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  135:  This  amendment 
added  a  new  section  209  to  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  Investigate  and 
study  in  cooperation  with  Texas  State  agen- 
cies with'  a  view  to  devising  effective  means 
of  recharging  and  replenishing  the  Edwards 
Underground  Reservoir  as  part  of  the  plans 
for  flood  control  and  water  conservation  In 
the  Nueces.  San  Antonio,  and  Guadalupe 
River  Basins  of  Texas.  It  requires  a  contri- 
bution on  the  part  of  the  State  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  and  re- 
quires a  Joint  report  signed  by  representa- 
tives of  Texas  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  138:  This  amendment 
added  a  new  section  210  to  the  bill.  It  pro- 
vides. In  addition  to  previous  authorizations, 
an  authorization  of  »60,000,000  for  continu- 
ing the  works  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  137:  This  amendment 
added  a  new  section  211  to  the  bill.  This 
section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  pay  to  any  bona  fide  lessee  or  permittee 
owning  Improvements  which  are  or  were 
situated  on  a  railroad  right-of-way  the  fair 
market  value  of  any  such  improvements 
which  have  been  or  will  be  rendered  In- 
operative or  be  otherwise  adversely  affected 
by  the  construction  of  the  Tuttle  Creek 
Reservoir  project  on  the  Blue  River,  Kansas, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Kansas  on  which  Jurisdiction  Is  conferred 
for  purposes  of  making  this  determination. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to 
provide  necessary  funds  for  this  purpose  from 
any  moneys  appropriated  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir  project. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  139:  This  amendment  Is  a 
technical  renumbering  amendment.  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  140:  This  Is  an  amend- 
ment redating  the  bill  made  necessary  by  the 
passage  of  time.    The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No  152:  This  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  renumber  title  IV  of  the  Senate 
amendment  as  title  III.  made  necessary  In 
,vlew  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  receded  on 
all  of  title  III  as  proposed  to  be  added  by 
their  amendments. 

Amendment  No  153:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  estab- 
lish as  a  declaration  of  policy  that  owners 
and  tenants  of  property  acquired  for  public 
works  projects  be  paid  a  Jtist  and  reasonable 
consideration  therefor  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  In  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  such  property  to  pay  a  purchase 
price  which  will  take  Into  consideration  that 
policy. 


Amendment  No.  154  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  require 
that  certain  information  be  disseminated  to 
owners  and  occupants  of  property  to  be 
acquired  for  public  works  projects  by  the 
United  State*  In  order  that  they  be  fully 
Informed  as  to  their  rights. 

Amendment  No.  163:  This  Is  a  technical 
renumbering  amendment. 

Clutord  Davis, 

John  A.  Blatnik, 

ROBEBT  E.  JONIS. 

John  F  Baldwin.  Jr.. 
William  C,  Cramoi. 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
statement. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  the  conference  report  and 
statement  has  been  made  a  part  of  the 
Record,  and  further  because  the  report 
and  statement  is  in  document  form.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  recopnized. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  Senate  was  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  one  on  this  public  works  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  House  will  recall  that  on  July  16. 
1959.  this  House  unanimously  pa.ssed  its 
bill.  Some  projects  were  added  in  the 
other  body 

We  come  back  today  with  a  bill  confi- 
dent that  It  has  met  all  of  the  objections 
of  the  interested  agencies  and  the  Budget 
Bureau,  and  we  are  equally  confident 
that  it  will  receive  careful  and  favorable 
attention  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Is  it  correct  that  the 
conference  report,  £is  reported  by  the 
conferees,  eliminated  projects  that  were 
disagreed  to  by  the  Executive? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  CRAMER.  And  it  brought  them 
into  conformity  with  Executive  recom- 
mendations with  these  amendments: 
and.  in  effect,  the  House  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  in  July  was  in  conformity  and 
this  report  brings  the  Senate  bill  sub- 
stantially into  conformity? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  House  bill  in- 
cluded only  $658  million.  The  Senate 
incresised  it  to  $1,580  million.  In  other 
words,  the  Senate  added  about  $924  mil- 
lion. Of  course  this  caused  us  consider- 
able concern.  The  reasons  for  that  in- 
crease are  threefold.  First,  there  were 
$359  million  worth  of  projects  added.  I 
ask  the  gentleman  If  that  Is  not  correct. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Resultlnj?  from  in- 
creases in  modifications  of  flood  control 
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basic  authorizations  neceSvSltated  be- 
tween the  time  when  the  House  passed 
the  bill  nearly  a  year  ago  and  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  recently. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And,  second,  about 
$300  million  was  added  in  rivers  and  har- 
bors, which  were  processed  and  cleared 
in  the  passage  of  time  between  when  the 
House  passed  the  bill  and  when  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. The  House  must  know  we  have  to 
authorize  these  basin  projects  in  advance 
so  that  they  will  have  an  umbrella  under 
which  the  appropriation  can  be  worked. 
We  had  to  increase  the  monetary-  au- 
thorizations to  take  care  of  the  situation 
which  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
stated. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  have  had  some  ques- 
tions asked  on  this  side  with  regard  to 
the  bill.  This  $924  million  added  in  the 
Senate  included  about  $357  million,  plus 
$300  million,  as  I  have  stated  for  a  total 
of  $657  million  was  added  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  time  and  is  not  in  con- 
troversy. This,  third,  leaves  only  about 
$170  million  of  projects  in  controversy. 
Is  that  not  coiTect? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  That  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  of  this  $170  mil- 
lion of  projects  in  controversy,  the  con- 
ferees excluded  from  the  bill  approxi- 
mately $125  million  worth  of  Federal 
money  involved  in  those  projects,  leaving 
about  $45  million  of  those  projects.  I 
ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  correct 
that  those  $45  million  worth  of  projects 
were  brought  Into  conformity  with  rec- 
ommendations by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Tliat  is 
right. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  this  job  is  a 
monumental  one  on  the  part  of  the 
House  conferees  In  that  It  recognizes  the 
sound  principles  established  In  the  final 
passage  of  the  1958  authorization  bill 
which  had  been  twice  vetoed  by  the 
President  because  of  Its  pork  barrel 
nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  repwDrt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  am  just  hearing 
now  shows  that  the  passage  of  time  can 
be  very  expensive,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Yes.  It  is 
regrettable  that  this  bill  was  not  acted 
on  by  the  other  body  at  the  time  we 
acted  so  promptly. 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TELLER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
who  has  done  such  an  able  job  of  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor  with  the  confer- 
ence report  today:  Could  you  tell  us  the 
reasons  why  the  conferees  did  not  adopt 
the  provisions  inserted  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  comjnission  to  study  the 


adequacy  of  compensation  in  Federal 
real  property  land  acquisitions  as  pro- 
posed In  my  bill.  H.R.  1066? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee,  I  am  glad 
to  answer  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  The  House  CommiUee  has  had 
no  hearings  at  all  on  this  important 
item.  It  was  thought  that  this  should 
be  a  matter  which  should  have  early 
attention  In  the  Congress  next  year. 

Mr.  TELLER.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  I  have  long  advocated  that  In  the 
miatter  of  land  acquisition  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Armj'  should  pay  reasonable 
compensation  for  property  in  some  addi- 
tional amount  not  specified  In  the  bllL 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  think  I 
can  clarify  that.  In  other  words,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  would  not  be 
required  to  pay  the  reimbursal  price. 
But  that  section  more  appropriately 
provides  for  the  relief  of  congestion  now 
in  the  F^eral  courts.  Prolonged  con- 
demnation proceedings.  wUl  be  made  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  TELLER.  Are  not  the  people  of 
this  country  entitled  to  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  when  their  property  Is  con- 
demned by  the  Federal  Government? 
We  are  proposing  to  give  different  treat- 
ment to  people  whose  prop>erty  is  con- 
demned by  the  Army. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  gentleman  for  I  think 
this  is  a  very  fair  provision.  I  see  noth- 
ing unfair  or  Inequitable  about  it. 

Mr.  TELLER.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  pro- 
vision, but  should  it  not  be  extended  to 
apply  to  all  the  people  of  the  country? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  We  expect; 
to  go  into  that  next  year.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  brought  it  up. 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
indicated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
many  occasions,  the  problem  of  adequate 
compensation  to  those  affected  by  Gov- 
ernment improvement  projects  has  long 
been  of  concern  to  me.  For  this  reason 
I  sponsored  a  bill  In  the  85th  Congress 
and  reintroduced  in  the  86th  Congress 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  I  understand  that  the 
executive  agencies  have  no  objection  to 
the  bill  and  some  of  them  have  even  en- 
dorsed  the   commission  study. 

I  was,  therefore,  gratified  when  the 
Senate  committee,  after  considering  the 
matter,  added  certain  provisions  con- 
cerning land  acquisition  to  the  rivers 
and  harbors  bill  providing,  among  other 
things,  for  a  commission  along  the  lines 
that  I  have  urged.  My  gratification,  of 
course,  was  short  lived  because  of  the 
action  of  the  conferees  in  taking  out  this 
provision.  In  place  of  the  study  com- 
mission it  is  my  obsc  rvation  tl.at.  wlule 
well-meaning  high-.'^ounding  phrases 
have  been  inserted  in  the  conference 
report — and  in  the  amendment  to  the 
act — as  to  the  intent  of  Congress  con- 
cerning pajTnent  in  land  acquisitions. 
they  will  be  of  no  effect  in  relieving 
those  who  are  hurt  by  any  project:  but. 
contrariwise,  they  will  not  even  give 
moral  support  to  people  In  my  dinrict 
who  are  just  a.s  effectively  di-splaccd  by 
urban  renewal  and  other  city-type  proj- 
ects as  those  who  are  displaced  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Aimy  in  rural- type 
flood  protection  projects. 


The  need  for  uniformity  was  never 
greater.  Proof  of  this  i<  the  fact  that  we 
have  seen  again  in  this  se?vsion  of  Con- 
gress further  r.aiaum  vt*.  : ;  jii  a  piece- 
meal basis  to  take  car.  o:  r-cUaied  cases 
of  inadequate  rompens  iiirr.  ]iaid  ;n  con- 
nection with  F^'n  '■::;   ;'-\'ects. 

It  is  my  horx  : r. •  rie  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  will  promptly 
move  to  consider  H.R.  1066.  which  I 
have  referred  to  before  and  which  is 
p>ending  before  the  committee.  Because 
it  is  m>'  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
the  circumstances  where  the  other  body 
has  already  indicated  its  concurrence  in 
this  approach  that,  if  the  Public  Works 
Committee  could  hold  hearings  on  the 
bill  and  report  it  out  after  the  recess, 
we  could  still  adopt  the  authorization 
for  the  commission  tliis  session  of  Con- 
gress and  have  the  study  begun  immedi- 
ately without  further  delay. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rl.se  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
7634.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve 
as  one  of  the  five  House  conferees  on 
this  measure,  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  D,^VIsl.  The  House  conferees  had 
a  preliminary  meeting  at  which  we 
agreed  that  we  were  highly  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  bill  that  the  President  would 
feel  he  could  properly  sign.  We  there- 
fore took  the  position  that  we  must  elim- 
inate those  projects  which  were  not  eco- 
nomically justified,  and  provide  that 
those  projects  on  which  departmental 
reports  have  not  been  filed,  should  not 
be  constructed  until  such  reports  tire 
filed.  Fortunately,  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  with  us  that  this  course  of  ac- 
tion should  be  taken.  As  a  result,  the 
conference  report  has  eliminated  a  num- 
ber of  economically  unjustified  projects 
and  requires  the  filing  of  favorable  de- 
I>artmental  reports  before  a  number  of 
other  projects  can  be  corLStructed.  In 
addition  we  have  reduced  the  Federal 
contribution  on  a  considerable  number 
of  additional  projects.  We  have  saved 
the  taxpayers  over  $138  million  in  the 
elimination  of  projects  and  in  the  re- 
duction of  Federal  contributions  on  other 
projects 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPE.'\KER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  Page  5,  line  7. 
Insert : 

"Pascagoula  ]Harbor.  Mississippi;  Modifica- 
tion of  the  project  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  790. 
Eighty-third  Congress).  House  Document 
Numbered  98.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  channel  thlrty-eleht  feet  deep  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  wide 
through  Horn  Island  Pass  thence  t.hlrty-flve 
feet  deep  and  two  hundred  nr.d  pe\enty-flve 
feet  w:de  through  Mississippi  Sound  and  up 
the  Pascaeoula  River  to  the  vtclnUy  of  the 
Incalls  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  In  accord- 
ance with  plans  to  be  prepared  by  the  Chief 
of  Enpineers  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $850,000. 
pubjert  to  conditions  of  loc;il  cooperation  as 
prest  rlbed   by  the  Chief  of  Engineers:  •'. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  I  move  that  the  House   rt'cede  and 
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concur  m  the  Senate  amendmeni  with 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Davis  of  Ter.nessee  moves  Uiat  the 
Hcise  recede  from  Its  disagreement  t.^  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  15  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendmenV  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  prrrposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 

following:  -r^     o  ^ 

-Pascagoula  Harbor.  Mississippi  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  cause  an  Immediate  study  to  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
Encmeers  of  the  project  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law 
790  Eighty-third  Congress  i.  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  98,  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
to  "determine  If  further  modification  Is  war- 
ranted, and  further  modification  of  the  proj- 
ect Is  hereby  authorized  as  determined  to  be 
justified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  unless  within 
the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  after  the 
date  on  which  the  report  Is  submitted  U:>  It 
such  repoit  Is  disapproved  by  Congress." 

The  motion  ivas  agreed  to. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.      The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disatfrcement. 
I   The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:  Page  11,  line 
7.   Insert: 

•HUo  Harbor.  Hawaii:  Emergency  con- 
struction of  a  seawall  to  protect  against  tidal 
waves  and  excessive  high  tides.  In  accordance 
with  plana  on  file  In  the  ofBce  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  a'  an  estimated  cost  of 
f7, 000.000  ■■ 

I    Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
I  Mr  D.^^^'^  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  No.  34  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the   following: 

"HUo  Harbor,  Hawaii:  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  cause  an  immediate  study  to  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  a  seawall  to  protect  against  tidal  waves 
and  excessive  high  tides,  and  the  project  is 
hereby  authorized  as  determined  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  unless  within  the 
flr>*  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  contlnu- 
cus  session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on 
wiiieh  the  report  is  submitted  to  it  such 
report  Is  disapproved  by  Congress." 

The  motion  wRvS  agreed  to. 
,     The    .=^PEAKER    pro    tempore.      The 

Clerk  will   report   the   next   aniendment 
m  disa*i'reemen'. 

The  Clfik  r^ad  a.s  follows: 


Senate  amendn.ent  No  44:  On  page  17, 
line    14,    lr!.s(=r' 

"Skc  1-5  T;. '.-  'hp  project  for  Improve- 
ment of  ':.e  M:.^.s  iri  River  between  Sioux 
City,  lowri,  and  the  mouth,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  March  2, 
1945,  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide  for  a 
lake  in  the  abandoned  river  channel  of  the 
Missouri  River  between  river  miles  710  and 
715  for  recreational  purposes,  by  means  of: 
(a)  Construction  of  a  levee  extending  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  new  channel  to  be 
constructed  In  the  Middle  Decatur  Bend 
area  of  the  Missouri  River;  and  (b)  con- 
struction of  hydraulic-fill  closures  at  both 
ends  of  the  old  channel,  substantially  In 
accordance  with  plans  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  at  an  estimated  Federal 


cost  of  $155,000:  Proinded,  That  responsible 
local  Interests  furnish  assurances  satUfac- 
tory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  they 
will  (a)  hold  and  save  the  United  States 
free  from  damages;  and  (b)  maintain  and 
operate  the  project  modification  after  com- 
pletion in  accordance  with  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr  DA\^S  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  amotion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr  Davis  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  No  44  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"SEC.    105.  The   Secretary   of   the  Army   is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  an 
Immediate  study  to  be  made  under  the  di- 
rection   of    the    Chief    of    Engineers    of    the 
project    for    Improvement    of    the    Missouri 
River    between    Sioux    City.    Iowa,    and    the 
mouth,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  March  2.  1945.  to  determine  If 
modification   is  warranted   to  provide  for  a 
lake  In  the  abandoned  river  channel  of  the 
Missouri  River  between  river  miles  710  and 
715  for  recreational  purposes,  by  means  of: 
(a)   Construction  of  a  levee  extending  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  new  channel  to  be  con- 
structed  In   the  Middle  Decatiu-  Bend   area 
of  the  Missouri  River:  and   (ta)   coiistructlon 
of    hydrauUc-flU    closures    at   both    ends    of 
the   old   channel,  and   such   modification   la 
hereby  authorized  as  determined  to  be  Justi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  unless  within  the 
first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  report  is  submitted  to  It  such  re- 
port  Is  disapproved   by   Congress." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  62:  On  page  26. 
line  17.  Insert: 

"The  plan  for  flood  protection  on  the  Chl- 
copee  River.  Massachusetts,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  his  report  dated  June  1,  1960.  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $5,180,000." 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  No.  62  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

"The  plan  for  flood  protection  on  the  Cbl- 
copee  River.  Massachxisetts.  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Docxunent  Numbered  434.  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,- 
180.000.  No  obligation  shall  be  incurred  for 
the  cost  of  this  project  where  the  flood-con- 
trol benefits  are  exclusively  for  local  flood 
control,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (except  costs  of  planning,  design, 
and  acquisition  of  water  rights),  unless  the 
State  or  one  or  more  other  non-Federal  en- 
tities shall  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
in  advance  to  assume  at  least  20  per  centum 
of  the  cost  (except  costs  of  planning,  design, 
and  acquisition  of  water  rights)  of  the  com- 
pleted project  allocated  to  the  production  of 
local  flood-control  benefits,  payable  either 
as  construction  proceeds  or  pursuant  to  a 
contract  providing  for  repayment  with  In- 
terest within  50  years.     The  actual  cost,  or 


fair  market  value  of  lands,  easements,  rights- 
of-way,  and  work  performed  or  services  ren- 
dered prior  to  completion  of  construction  of 
the  project,  which  are  furnished  by  a  non- 
Federal  entity,  shall  be  Included  in  the  share 
of  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  non-Federal 
entity," 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  63:  On  page  28. 
line  22,  Insert: 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Westfleld  River,  Massachusetts.  Is  hereby 
authorized  substanUally  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Kngl- 
neers  In  his  report  dated  June  1.  1960.  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $3.:240,000  " 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  63  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on   the 
Westfleld    River,    Massachusetts,    is    hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers  In    Senate   Document   Numbered    109. 
Blghty-slxth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $3,240,000.    No  obligation  shall  be  Incurred 
for  the  cost  of  this  project  where  the  flood- 
control  benefits  are  exclusively  for  local  flood 
control,  as  determined  by   the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (except  costs  of  planning,  design, 
and  acquisition  of  water  rights),  unless  the 
State  or  one  or  more  other  non-Pederal  en- 
titles shall  have  entered  Into  an  agreement 
In  advance  to  assume  at  least  20  per  centum 
of  the  cost  (except  costs  of  planning,  design, 
Eind  acquisition  of  water  rights)  of  the  com- 
pleted project  allocated  to  the  production  of 
local  flood-control  benefits,  payable  either  as 
construction  proceeds  or  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract providing  for  repayment  with  interest 
within   50  years.     The   actual   cost,   or   fair 
market  value  of  lands,  easements,  rights-of- 
way,   and   work  performed   or   services  ren- 
dered prior  to  completion  of  construction  of 
the  project,  which  are  furnished  by  a  non- 
Pederal  entity,  shall  be  Included  In  the  share 
of  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  non-Federal 
entity." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  64:  On  page  27, 
line  3.  Insert; 

"The  plan  for  flood  control  and  related 
purposes  on  the  Farmlngton  River.  Con- 
necticut and  BAassachusetts.  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  In  Its  report 
dated  March  29.  1960.  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $12,052,000  " 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  64  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"The  plan  for  flood  control  and  reUUed 
purposes    on    the    Farmlngton    River.    Con- 


necticut and  M  .'^  .rhusetts.  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  House  Document  Numbered  443. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $12,052,000.  No  obligation  shall  be  In- 
curred for  the  cost  of  this  project  where  the 
flood  control  benefits  are  exclusively  for  local 
flood  control,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (except  costs  of  planning,  de- 
sign, and  acquisition  of  water  rights) ,  unless 
the  State  or  one  or  more  other  non-Pederal 
entitles  sball  have  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment In  advance  to  assume  at  least  20  per 
centum  of  the  cost  (except  costs  of  planning, 
design,  and  acquisition  of  water  rights)  of 
the  completed  project  allocated  to  the  pro- 
duction of  local  flood  control  benefits,  pay- 
able either  as  construction  proceeds  or 
pursuant  to  a  contract  providing  for  repay- 
ment with  Interest  within  50  years.  The 
actual  cost,  or  fair  market  value  of  lands, 
easements,  rights-of-way.  and  work  per- 
formed or  services  rendered  prior  to  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  the  project,  which 
are  furnished  by  a  non-Pederal  entity,  shall 
be  Included  In  the  share  of  the  cost  to  be 
borne  by  the  non-Pederal  entity." 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  84:  On  page  32. 
line  9.  Insert: 

"(c)  East  Point.  Louisiana:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  406.  ESghty-slxth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $273.(X)0." 

Mr.       DAVIS       of      Tennessee.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  84  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

"(c)  East  Point.  Louisiana:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  406,  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $273,000.  No  obliga- 
tion shall  be  Incurred  for  the  cost  of  this 
project  where  the  fiood  control  benefits  are 
exclusively  for  local  fiood  control,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (ex- 
cept costs  of  planning,  design,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  water  rights) ,  unless  the  State  or  one 
or  more  other  non-Federal  entitles  shall  have 
entered  Into  an  agreement  In  advance  to 
as.s\inrie  at  lea^t  20  per  centum  of  the  cost 
(except  costs  of  planning,  design,  and  acqui- 
sition of  water  lights)  of  the  completed 
project  allocated  to  the  production  of  local 
flood  control  benefits,  payable  either  as  con- 
struction proceeds  or  pursuant  to  a  contract 
providing  for  repajmient  with  Interest  with- 
in 50  years.  The  actual  cost,  or  fair  market 
value  of  lands,  easements,  rights-of-way,  and 
work  performed  or  services  rendered  prior  to 
completion  of  construction  of  the  project, 
which  are  furnished  by  a  non-Federal  entity, 
ah&ll  be  Included  In  the  share  of  the  cost 
to  be  borne  by  the  non-Pederal  entity." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  85:  On  p€ige  32, 
line  12,  Insert: 

"(d)  Garland  City,  Arkansas.  Elmergency 
Bank  Protection:  In  accordance  with  plans 
on  file  in  the  Office  of  Engineers,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,750,000." 


Mr.      DAVIS      of      Tennessee. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 


Mr. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Davts  of  Tennes.see  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  85  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(d)  Garland  City,  Arkansas:  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  cause  an  Immediate  study  to 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  emergency  bank  protection 
at  Garland  City.  Arkansas,  and  the  project 
is  hereby  authorized  as  determined  to  be 
Justified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  unless  within 
the  first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  after  the 
date  on  which  the  report  Is  submitted  to  It 
such  report  Is  disapproved   by  Congress." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  87:  On  page  32, 
line  22,  Insert: 

"Modification  of  the  existing  fiood  pro- 
tection project  for  Village  Creek,  White 
River  and  Mayberry  Levee  Districts.  White 
River.  Arkansas.  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  plan  III,  as 
contained  in  House  Document  Numbered 
226,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,322,000." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  87  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following : 

"Modification  of  the  existing  flood  pro- 
tection project  for  Village  Creek,  White 
River,  and  Mayberry  Levee  Districts.  White 
River,  Arkansas,  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  plan  I  as  con- 
tained In  House  Document  Numbered  225, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $294,(X)0:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  cause  a  restudy  to  be  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  plan 
III  as  contained  in  the  House  Document 
Numbered  225.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  and 
to  report  to  Congress  his  findings  thereon." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  93  On  page  37. 
line  10,  insert: 

"The  project  for  the  Coralvllle  Reservoir 
on  Iowa  River,  Iowa,  as  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  June  28.  1938  (52  Stat.  1215) .  Is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  for  construction  of  a 
highway  bridge  across  said  reserve  ir  .a  or 
near  the  Mahaffy  site,  to  replace  the  existing 
bridge  crossing  of  Johnson  County  on 
County  Road  Y,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  supervision 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  accordance  with 
such  plans  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,180,000:  Prottded.  That  locsil  inter- 
ests shall  construct  all  necessary  approach- 
es to  the  ta-ldge  site,  and  provide  without 
cost  to  the  United  States  all  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rlght,<=-nf-way  necessan,-  for  con- 
struction of  the  bridge." 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s- 

Mr  Davis  of  Tenr.e«see  move*  that  the 
House  recede  from  ite  disagreement  to  tHe 
ameijdment  of  the  Senate  numbered  93  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"The  project  for  the  Coralvllle  Reservoir 
on  Iowa  River  In  Iowa,  as  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  June  28,  1938  (52  Stat.  1215).  is 
hereby  modified  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
highway  bridge  across  Coralvllle  Reservoir  at 
or  near  the  Mehaffy  site,  such  site  to  be 
mutually  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  chief  engineer,  Iowa  State  High- 
way Commission,  and  thft  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Johnson  County.  Iowa,  to  replace 
the  previously  existing  bridge  crossing  of 
Johnson  County  on  County  Road  Y.  Such 
bridge  shall  be  constructed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  8UF>ervlslon  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
accordance  with  such  plans  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the 
chief  engineer,  Iowa  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion: PTOvided,  That  prior  to  the  award  of 
any  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  or  the  approach  roads  authorized  by 
this  paragraph,  local  Interests,  acting 
through  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Johnson 
County,  Iowa,  shall  contribute  toward  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  suet  bridge  and 
approach  roads  such  amounts  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shall  determine  to  be 
equitable,  and  the  United  States  shall  pay 
all  other  costs  of  such  bridge  and  apinroacli 
roads." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  96:  On  page  38, 
line  13.  insert: 

"The  project  for  fiood  protection  In  the 
Gering  and  Mitchell  Valleys.  Nebraska,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  July 
3,  1958  (Public  Law  500,  Eighty-fifth  Con- 
gress ) ,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Senate 
Document  Numbered  139,  Eighty-fourth  Con- 
gress, is  hereby  modified  to  provide  for  such 
revisions  in  project  scope  and  purposes  due  to 
changed  conditions  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  provide 
needed  protection  in  Gering  Valley:  Pro- 
vided. That  construction  shall  not  be  initi- 
ated until  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  sub- 
mit a  feasibility  report,  which  shall  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
for  the  approval  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  which  shall  set  forth 
the  plan  of  Improvement,  its  economic  Jus- 
tification, and  his  recommendations  for 
local  cooperation." 

Mr.  DA\TS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  a^  follows : 

Mr  Davis  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
HouFP  rt  cede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
an-iPndment  of  the  Senate  numbred  96  and 
agree  U->  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
fo::uwp.  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  in  the 
Gering  and  Mitchell  Valleys.  Nebraska,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  July  3, 
1958  (PMbllc  Law  600,  Eighty-fifth  Congress  i . 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Senate  Document 
Numbered  139.  Eighty-fourth  Congress.  Is 
hereby  m^xllfied  to  provide  for  such  revlslor^ 
In  project  scope  and  purposes  due  to  changed 
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cond;uo:.d  cus  rr.ay  be  round  necessary  by  the 
Chle:  3f  Engineers,  to  provide  needed  pro- 
tecti'  >n  m  Gfring  Valley  PTOiided,  That  con- 
str-ic-ion  shall  not  be  Initiated  until  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  shall  submit  a  feasibility 
rep<jrt,  which  shall  be  c.;>ordln.ite<l  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  for  tne  approval 
of  the  President  which  shall  set  forth  the 
plan  of  impr-'vemen'  Its  economic  justlflca- 
tlon.  and  h'.s  recommendations  for  I'ocal 
co>^t>erat:-in  ex-ept  that  construction  shall 
not' be  iniuated  until  the  expiration  of  the 
first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  the  Congress  following  the  date 
on  which  such  report  is  transmitted  to  It 
but  only  If  between  the  date  of  transmittal 
and  the  expiration  of  such  sixty-day  period 
such  report  Is  not  disapproved  by  Congress." 

The  motion,  w^'.-s  agreed  to. 
I     The     SPE.\KER     pro     tempore.     The 
Cleric  will  .'■'^^'pori  the  next  amendment  in 

di.saffreenient. 
I      The  Clerk  .--ad  as  follows: 

Senate   amendment    No.    97;    On   page   39. 
line  3.  Insert: 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  at  Sioux 
Falls.  South  Dakota,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  September  3.  1954, 
Public  Law  780,  Eighty-third  Congress,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 133,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  Is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  for  extension  of  the 
authorized  project  to  include  flood  protec- 
tion In  the  reach  between  Western  Avenue 
and  Cherry  Rock  Dam,  In  accordance  with 
plans  to  be  prepared  by  the  Chief  of  Engl- 
^  neers,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $560,000:  Pro- 
I  Tided,  That  local  interests  agree  to:  (a)  Fur- 
I  nlsh  without  costs  to  the  United  States  all 
lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way;  (b) 
hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from 
damages:  (c)  make  all  necessary  relocation 
and  utility  changes:  and  (d)  maintain  and 
operate  the  project  after  completion." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  &s  follows: 

Mr  Davis  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  cf  the  Senate  numbered  97  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  cause  an  Immedi- 
ate study  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Ciiief  of  Engineers  of  the  project  for 
flood  protection  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
proved September  3,  1954,  Public  Law  780, 
Eighty-third  Congress,  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  House  Document  Numbered  133, 
Eighty-fourth  Congress,  to  determine 
whether  extension  of  the  authorized  project 
to  Include  flood  protection  in  the  reach  be- 
tween Western  Avenue  and  Cherry  Rock 
Dam,  Is  Justified,  and  such  modification  is 
hereby  authorized  as  determined  to  be  Jus- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  unless  within  the 
first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  report  Is  submitted  to  It  such  re- 
port Is  disapproved  by  Congress." 

T-,-'  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  w  ill  rej  ort  the  next  amendment  in 
d;sat,'reenien:. 

The  Cl'-rk  rfiaci  as  follows: 

Senate  a:-.:e:.dment  No.  98;  On  pSfS  89, 
line  18,  Inser- 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Ver- 

inllllon  River.  South  Dakota.   Is  hereby   au- 


thorized substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  his  report,  dated  June  1.  1980,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $6,010,000  " 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
Hoiise  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  98  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  liifierted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Ver- 
million River,  South  Dakota,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized   substanUally    in    accordance    with 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Docimient  Numbered  426.  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6.- 
010,000.    No  obligation  shall  be  incurred  for 
the  cost  of  this  project  where  the  flood  con- 
trol  benefits   are  exclusively   for  local   flood 
control,  as  determined   by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (except  costs  of  planning,  design, 
and  acquisition  of  water  rights),  unless  the 
State  or  one  or  more  other  non-Federal  en- 
tities shall  have  entered  Into  an  agreement 
in  advance  to  assume  at  least  20  per  centum 
of  the  cost  (except  costs  of  planning,  design, 
and  acquisition  of  water  rights)  of  the  com- 
pleted project  allocated  to  the  production  of 
local  flood  control  benefits,  payable  either  as 
construction  proceeds  or  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract providing  for  repayment  with  Interest 
within  fifty  years.     The  actual  cost,  or  fair 
market  value  of  lands,  easements,  rights-of- 
way,  and  work  performed  or  services  rendered 
prior  to  completion  of  construction   of  the 
project,  which  are  furnished  by  a  non-Fed- 
eral entity,  shall  be  Included  In  the  share  of 
the   cost    to   be   borne    by    the    non-Federal 
entity." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disaprefment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  » 

Senate  amendmi|nt  No.  108:  On  page  43. 
line  17.  Insert: 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on 
Loyalhanna  Creek  at  Latrobe,  Pennsylvania, 
is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
383,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,568,300." 

Mr.  DAVTS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

Mr  Davis  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  Numbered  108 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
sert the  following: 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Loyal- 
hanna Creek,  at  Latrobe.  Pennsylvania.  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendatloiis  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Docimient  Numbered 
383.  Elghtv-slxth  Congress,  at  ?.n  estimated 
cost  of  $2,568,300.  No  obligation  shall  be 
Incurred  for  the  cost  of  this  project  where 
the  flood  control  benefits  are  exclusively  for 
IbcfU  flood  control,  as  determined  by  the 
^cretary  of  the  Army  (except  costs  of 
planning,  design,  and  acqxiisltlon  of  water 
rights ) .  unless  the  State  or  one  or  more 
non-Federal  entities  shall  have  entered  Into 
an  agreement  In  advance  to  assume  at  least 
20  per  centimi  of  the  cost  (except  costs  of 
planning,  design,  and  acquisition  of  water 
rights)  of  the  completed  project  allocated 
to  the  production  of  local  flood  control  bene- 
fits, payable  either  as  construction  proceeds 


or  pursuant  to  a  contract  providing  for 
repayment  with  Interest  within  50  years. 
The  actual  cost,  or  fair  market  value  of 
lands,  easements,  rights-of-way.  and  work 
performed  or  services  rendered  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  construction  of  the  project,  which 
are  furnished  by  a  non-Federal  entity,  aiiall 
be  Included  In  the  share  of  the  cost  to  be 
borne  by  the  non-Federal  entity." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  Ill:  On  page  45. 
line   1.  insert: 

"GILA    RIVTK     BASIK 

"The  plan  of  Improvement  for  flood  protec- 
tion and  allied  purposes  on  the  GUa  and  Salt 
Rivers.  Gillespie  Dam  to  McDowell  Dam  site, 
Arizona,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document 
Numbered  279.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  Federal  cost  of  $3,300,000. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  111  and 
at;ree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
followtng : 

"GILA    Rivra    BASXW 

•The  plan  of  Improvement  for  flood  pro- 
tection and  allied  ptirposee  on  the  Gila  and 
Salt  Rivers.  Gillespie  Dam  to  McDowell  Dam 
site.  Arizona.  Is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Document  Numbered  279.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  Federal  cost  of  $3.- 
300.000.  No  obligation  shall  be  Incurred  for 
the  cost  of  this  project  where  the  flood  con- 
trol benefits  are  exclusively  for  local  flood 
control,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (except  costs  of  planning,  design, 
and  acquisition  of  water  rights),  unless  the 
State  or  one  or  more  other  non-Fedeml 
entitles  shall  have  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment In  advance  to  assume  at  least  20  per 
centum  of  the  cost  (except  costs  of  plan- 
ning, design,  and  acquisition  of  water  rights) 
of  the  completed  project  allocated  to  the 
production  of  local  flood  control  beneflts. 
payable  either  as  construction  proceeds  or 
pursuant  to  a  contract  providing  for  repay- 
ment with  Interest  within  50  years.  The 
actual  cost,  or  fair  market  value  of  lands, 
easements,  rights-of-way.  and  work  per- 
formed or  services  rendered  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  construction  of  the  project,  which 
are  furnished  by  a  non-Federal  entity,  shall 
be  included  In  the  share  of  the  cost  to  be 
borne  by  the  non-Fe<leral  entity." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  Amendment  No.  112:  On  page  45, 

line  8,  Insert: 

"wHrrEWAxra  aivcs  basin,  CALDroaNtA 
"The  project  for  flood  protecUon  on  Tah- 
chevah  Creek  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of  Palm 
Springs.  California,  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  171.  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,658,000." 


Mr.     DA\TS     of     TBBOiBsee.       Mr. 

Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  112 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  In- 
sert the  following: 

"WHmWATER     arVEB     BASIN,     CALIFORNIA 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Tah- 
chevah  Creek  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of  Palm 
Springs,  California,  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  171.  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  Federal  cost 
of  $1,105,000:  Provided,  That  non-Federal 
Interests  shall  bear  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  Including  the  cost  of  lands, 
easements,   rights-of-way.   and   relocations." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  116:  On  page  47, 
line  1.  Insert; 

"GLEASON    creek,    NEVADA  ; 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Glea- 
son  Creek,  Nevada,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  acccwdance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  388.  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $450,000." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  recede  and 
ccmcur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  116  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  propKDsed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"GLEASON    CREEK,    NENADA 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Olea- 
son  Creek.  Nevada,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
Hovise  Document  Numbered  388.  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $450,000. 
No  obligation  shall  be  Incurred  for  the  cost 
of  this  project  where  the  flood  control  bene- 
fits are  exclusively  for  local  flood  control, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(except  costs  of  planning,  design,  and  acqui- 
sition of  water  rights),  unless  the  State  or 
one  or  more  other  non-Federal  entitles  shall 
have  entered  Into  an  agreement  in  advance 
to  assume  at  least  20  per  centum  of  the 
cost  (except  costs  of  planning,  design,  and 
swiqulsltlon  of  water  rights)  of  the  com- 
pleted project  allocated  to  the  production 
of  local  flood  control  t>eneflt8,  payable  either 
as  construction  proceeds  or  pursuant  to  a 
contract  providing  ior  repayment  with  In- 
terest within  60  years.  The  actual  oost,  or 
fair  market  value  of  lands,  easements,  rights- 
of-way.  and  work  performed  or  services  ren- 
dered prior  to  completion  of  construction  of 
the  project,  which  are  furnished  by  a  non- 
Federal  entity,  shall  be  Included  in  the  share 
of  the  oost  to  be  borne  by  the  non-Federal 
entity." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  117:  On  page  47, 
line  7.  insert; 

"grkat  salt  b.^sin.   ttah 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Streams,  Jordan  River  Basin, 
Utah,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 213.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $6,060,000." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  117  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"caiEAT    SALT    BASIN,    XTTAH 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Streams.  Jordan  River  Basin. 
Utah,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 213,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $6,060,000.  No  obligation  shall 
be  Incurred  for  the  cost  of  this  project  where 
the  flood  control  benefits  are  exclusively  for 
loial  flood  control,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (except  costs  of  plan- 
ning, design,  and  acquisition  of  water 
rights) ,  unless  the  State  or  one  or  more  other 
non-Federal  entitles  shall  have  entered  Into 
an  agreement  in  advance  to  assume  at  least 
20  per  centum  of  the  cost  (except  costs  of 
planning,  design,  and  acquisition  of  water 
rights)  of  the  completed  project  allocated 
to  the  production  of  local  flood  control  ben- 
efits, payable  either  as  construction  proceeds 
or  pursuant  to  a  contract  providing  for  re- 
payment with  Interest  within  50  years.  The 
actual  cost,  or  fair  market  value  of  lands, 
easements,  rights-of-way,  and  work  p>er- 
formed  or  services  rendered  prior  to  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  the  project,  which 
are  furnished  by  a  non-Federal  entity,  shall 
be  Included  in  the  share  of  the  cost  to  be 
borne  by  the  non-Federal  entity." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  153:  On  page  68, 
line  18,  Insert ; 

"mx;laration   of  polict 

"Sec.  401.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  owners  and  tenants 
whose  property  Is  acqtilred  for  public  works 
projects  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
be  paid  a  fair  and  equitable  amount  for  the 
property  acquired  and  reimbursed  for  their 
actual  losses." 

Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  recede  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  163  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

"DECLARATION    OF    POLICT 

"Sxc.  301.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  owners  and  tenants 


wh.ise  property  if  acquired  for  public  works 
projects  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  be  paid  a  Just  and  reasonable  consider- 
ation therefor  In  order  U:  fiicllitate  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  interests  therein  by 
negotiation  with  property  owners,  to  avoid 
litigation  and  to  relieve  congestion  In  the 
courts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (or  such 
other  officers  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
as  he  may  designate)  is  authorized  in  any 
negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  such  property 
to  pay  a  purchase  price  which  will  take  into 
consideration  the  policy  set  forth  In  this  sec- 
tion." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  154:  On  page  69, 
line  1,  insert: 

"DISSEMINATION    OF    INFORMATION 

"Sec.  402.  Within  six  months  after  the 
date  that  Congress  authorizes  construction 
of  a  water  resource  development  project  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  make 
reasonable  effort  to  advise  owners  and  occu- 
pants In  and  adjacent  to  the  project  area 
as  to  the  probable  timing  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  for  the  project  and  for  incidental 
rights-of-way,  relocations,  and  other  re- 
quirements. Within  a  reasonable  time  after 
initial  appropriations  are  made  for  land  ac- 
quisition or  construction,  including  reloca- 
tions, the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  conduct 
public  meetings  at  locations  convenient  to 
owners  and  tenants  to  be  displaced  by  the 
project  In  order  to  advise  them  of  the  pro- 
posed plans  for  acquisition  and  to  obtain 
their  comments  thereon.  To  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers shall  issue  regulations  to  provide, 
among  other  things,  dissemination  of  the 
following  Information  to  those  affected:  (1) 
basis  and  procedures  for  appraisals;  (2)  basis 
for  offer  to  purchase  property  without  going 
to  court;  (3)  legal  procedures  in  condemna- 
tion proceedings;  (4)  entitlement  to  piay- 
ments  for  moving  expenses  or  other  losses 
not  covered  by  appraised  market  value;  (5) 
occupancy  during  construction;  (6)  removal 
of  improvements:  (7)  payments  required  by 
occupants  of  Government  acquired  land; 
(8)  deposits  as  advances  to  land  and  prop- 
erty owners;  and  1 9 )  use  of  land  by  owner 
when  easement  is  acquired.  The  operation 
of  this  section  and  the  functions  performed 
under  it  shall  be  exempt  from  the  operations 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  June 
11,  1946,  as  amended   (60  Stat.  237). 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennp.';.';ee  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  ri-cede  and 
concur  in  the  Senat<^  amendment  with 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  154  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

"dissemination  or  information 
"Sec  302.  Within  six  months  after  the 
date  that  Congress  authorizes  construction  of 
a  water  resource  development  project  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  make  reasonable 
effort  to  advise  owners  and  occupants  in  and 
adjacent  to  the  project  area  as  to  the  prob- 
able timing  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for 
the  project  and  for  Incidental  rights-of-way, 
relocations,  and  any  other  requirements  af- 
fecting owners  tmd  occupants.  Within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  initial  appropriations  axe 
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made  f  jr  ianJ  acqvu-s.tii.ia  or  constniction.  In- 
cluding relocaiions  tiie  C'.rps  .f  Eiigiiieers 
shall  conduct  public  tneetings  at  l.K-atioiis 
convenient  to  owners  and  tenants  to  be  dis- 
placed by  tiie  project  in  order  'aj  advise  them 
or  the  proposed  plans  for  acquisition  aud  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  to  comment.  To 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  shall  issue  regulations  to 
pruvide.  among  >ther  things,  dissemination 
of  the  following  infurmation  to  thrjse  af- 
fected; (  1  I  facujrs  considered  In  making  the 
appraisals:  (2)  desire  to  purchase  property 
wi-hout  going  to  court;  (3)  legal  right  to 
submit  to  condemnation  proceedings;  (4) 
payments  for  moving  expenses  or  other  losses 
not  covered  by  appraised  market  value;  (5) 
occupancy  during  construction;  (6)  removal 
of  Improvements;  (7)  payments  required 
from  occupants  of  Government  acquired 
land;  (8)  withdrawals  by  owners  of  deposits 
made  In  court  by  Government;  and  ( 9  i  use 
of  land  by  owner  when  easement  is  acquired. 
I  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  sub- 
ject the  United  States  to  any  UabiUty  nor  af- 
fect the  validity  of  any  acquisitions  by  pur- 
chase or  condemnation  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  operations  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  .Act  of  June  11,  1946.  as  amended 
(60  Stat.  237 >  ." 

On  page  10  of  the  H  .use  Engrossed  bill. 
line  14.  str.ice  out  "Numbered  ,"'  and  In- 
sert In  lieu   theret.'f  "Numbered  41.". 

Mr.  MrCORMACK.     Mr,  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 
j      Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

(Mr.    McCORMACK    asked    and    was 
I  given  perm;s.sion  to  .^peak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
always  like  to  take  my  colleagues  into 
my  confidence  a5  quickly  as  possible  in 
connection  with  action  that  I  contem- 
plate taking  concerning  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  such.  In  connection 
with  the  motion  for  an  adjournment  to 
a  time  certain,  commonly  referred  to  as 
a  rece.<;s,  when  I  offer  the  motion  it  wiU 
be  to  Aur.:.--t   15    v."'  August  8. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  lu-^a, 

Mr  GROS.-  Mav  I  a.sk  the  gentle- 
man wh^n  he  proposes  to  offer  the  reso- 
lu':!on'' 

Mr.  M-rORMACK.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact 

Mr.     HOFFMAN     of     Michigan.     Mr 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.     This  is  made 
with   the  best  of  motives,     I  want  the 
Members  to  hear  this  statement. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
has  the  best  of  motives,  may  I  ask  that 
he  refrain  from  exercising  his  right  in 
this  case?  In  the  last  days,  may  I  not 
have  enough  influence  with  the  gentle- 
man to  ask  th.at^ 

Mr.  HOFT-MAN  of  Michigan.  I  should 
like  to  do  something  to  please  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  MCORMACK  That  would  not 
please  m-:- 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  would 
not  ploase  vom'' 

Mr    MCCORMACK      It  would  not. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     Then  I 
will  not  do  It- 
Mr        McCORMAC?:      A.;       right.     I 
want    to   call    to    the    attention   of    the 
Members  important  fact.^ 

Mr.  HOFT'MAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  did  not  withdraw  my  point 


of  order  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
would  not  please  the  gentleman  I  do  not 
want  to  do  it.  I  insist  on  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  Will 
the  gentleman  then  withdraw  his  point 
of  order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  have  to  count,  whether  or  not 
the  gentleman  yields  back  his  time. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  understand  from  the  majority 
leader  that  it  would  please  him  if  I  did 
withdraw  it.  Being  very,  very  desirous 
of  doing  something  to  please  him,  I  do 
withdraw  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
point  of  order  is  withdrawTi.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MrCORMACK  I  realize  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Members.  I  have  the  same 
feeling  myself  of  the  desire  to  adjourn 
sine  die.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  Democratic  Convention  starting  on 
July  11  and  the  Republican  Convention 
on  July  25.  I  might  say  that  the  view- 
point of  the  leadership  in  the  House  has 
proven  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Republican  Convention,  starting  on  July 
25.  probably  would  not  finish  July  30  or 
31,  and  between  that  period  and  August 
8  v.ould  be  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
It  was  consideration  along  that  line  that 
influenced  the  Speaker,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  this  body. 

Of  course  nobody  would  expect  us  to 
finish  our  business  until  our  work  Is 
completed.  There  is  nothing  sacred 
about  June  30,  Congress  adjourning 
sine  die.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  cannot 
remember  when  we  did  adjourn  on  Jime 
«30.  sine  die.  There  has  always  been  a 
hangover  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
We  are  practical  men.  and  we  have  to 
be  practical  in  our  considerations. 

I  assume  that  my  Republican  friends, 
now  that  they  realize  it  will  be  August 
15  instead  of  August  8.  and  I  will  stand 
pat  on  that  and  you  have  my  word  for 
that,  I  am  sure  they  recognize  that  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  is  go- 
mg  to  take  place  on  July  11.  and  I  am 
sure  they  would  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  interfere  with  that 
taking  place. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Of  course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  former  President 
Truman  apparently  out  of  the  Demo- 
cratic convention.  I  wonder  if  it  will  be 
held  as  scheduled. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  say  that 
President  Truman  is  our  problem  and 
not  your  problem.  Governor  Rockefeller 
Is  your  problem. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  not  so 
much  worried  about  former  President 
Truman.  The  thing  that  worries  me  is 
whether  or  not  you  can  have  an  oflQcial 
Democratic  convention  without  having 
"Fishbait"  Miller  there. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  May  I  say  as  an 
individual,  and  again  my  friend  from 
Ohio  IS  pleasantly  probing,  may  I  say 
as  an  individual  that  with  Bill  Miller — 


I  never  refer  to  him  as  "Fishbait,"  be- 
cause Mrs.  McCormack  told  me  many 
years  ago  that  after  a  person  arrives  at 
a  certain  age  they  should  not  be  called 
by  a  nickname.  She  has  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  me.  So  you  will  under- 
stand it  is  the  good  influence  and  soimd 
advice  of  Mrs.  McCormack  that  a  person 
after  a  certain  age  should  not  be  called 
by  a  nickname,  and  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  logic  to  it.  In  my  opinion, 
a  serious  mistake  was  made  when  "Fish- 
bait" was  not  asked.  That  shows  how 
human  we  are  when  all  of  us  have  a 
Uttle  lapse  at  times. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Having  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs  McCor- 
mack. I  am  satisfied  that  she  has  such  a 
great  Influence  on  you. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Do  not  worry 
about  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Because  my 
good  wife  has  an  Influence  on  me.  As 
vice  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  I  am  going  to  do  the 
best  I  can  to  see  that  William  Miller, 
alias  "Fishbait"  Miller.  Is  invited  to  go 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  sure  my 
friend  from  Ohio,  with  the  generous 
and  gentlemanly  disposition  that  he 
has,  would  not  want  to  put  Bill  Miller 
in  the  position  where  he  might  have  to 
pass  upon  such  an  invitation. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GREEN  of  Permsylvania.  I  just 
wanted  to  correct  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  also  the  majority  leafier  It  Is 
Dr.  William  Miller.  He  has  an  hon- 
orary doctor's  degree,  and  he  siiould  be 
referred  to  as  Dr.  Miller. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  May  I  add  to 
that  statement  by  saying  I  have  been 
here  long  enough  to  learn  that  when  I 
really  want  to  find  out  what  is  going  on 
around  this  House  I  go  to  Dr.  William 
Miller. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  As  majority  leader,  I  would 
find  my  work  Immeasurably  more  diffi- 
cult if  it  were  not  for  Bill  Miller  He 
serves  all  of  us,  w^lthout  regard  U>  party 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wall  the 
gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I.  too.  was  interested  in 
the  Fishbait  MiUer  story,  and  esf^eclally 
that  the  Democrats  can:,  t  afford  to 
send  him  to  the  convention.  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  Democrats  being  so  careful 
with  their  own  money. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  Democrats 
are  always,  unfortunately,  in  that  posi- 
tion where  money  is  concerned;  but 
somehow  or  other  we  manage  to  strug- 
gle along. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  ma- 
jority leader  say  that  this  resolution  will 
go  to  the  15th  of  August,  because  it  may 
be  that  the  Republican  Convention  will 
last  even  longer.  I  heard  from  one  of 
the  very  high  oflBcials  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  my  State,  up  In  the  ranks  of 
vice  chairman  or  somewhere  around 
there,  that  the  keynote  speaker  might 
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be  so  carried  away  as  to  say  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek  should  be  nominated.  That 
really  would  throw  them  into  an  uproar. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  give  my  colleagues  some 
information  as  to  the  duration  of  pre- 
vious sessions  of  Congress,  The  1st 
session  of  the  80th  Congress  met  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1947.  There  were  recesses  of  a 
week  or  two  and  the  session  adjourned 
on  Sunday,  December  19.  In  the  2d 
session  we  met  on  January  6.  1948. 
There  were  recesses  during  the  session 
from  June  20,  1948,  to  July  26.  1948. 
and  from  August  7,  1948.  to  December 
31.  1948;  and  then  we  adjourned  on  Sun- 
day. December  31. 

The  81st  Congress  met  on  January  3, 

1949,  the  1st  session,  and  adjourned  Oc- 
tober 19  of  that  year. 

The  2d  session  of  the  81st  Congress 
met  on  Januai-y  3.  1950.  There  was  the 
Easter  recess,  of  course,  from  April  6 
to  18.  and  then  we  were  in  recess  from 
September    23.    1950.    to   November    27. 

1950,  and  then  finally  adjourned  on 
January  2,  1951. 

The  1st  session  of  the  82d  Congress 
met  on  January  3.  1951,  and  outside  of 
the  Easter  recess  there  was  a  recess  from 
August  23,  1951,  to  September  12.  and 
adjournment  w?s  on  October  20  of  that 
year.  The  2d  session  of  the  82d  Con- 
gress met  on  January  8,  1952.  There 
was  the  customary  Easter  recess.  We 
finally  adjourned  that  year  on  July  7, 
1952. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  was  the  following  day 
in  Chicago.  We  worked  right  up  untU 
that  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  unable  to 
answer  that.  I  am  just  giving  some 
facts  showing  that  there  is  always  this 
uncertainty. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  indicate 
as  he  goes  through  how  many  of  these 
Congresses  went  for  3  months  without 
doing  any  real  work? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  another 
question.  This  Congress,  of  course, 
spent  a  protracted  period  of  time  on 
amendments  to  the  civil  rights  bill. 
This  has  been  a  historic  Congress  in 
many  respects.  The  admission  of  Hawaii 
into  the  Union  is  a  matter  of  history. 
The  constitutional  amendment  regard- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  voting 
rights  for  President  and  Vice  President 
is  a  historical  event.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  that  at  this  time,  when  I  am 
just  trying  to  give  some  information  to 
my  colleagues  to  show  that  when  the 
resolution  comes  up  there  should  not  be 
any  opposition. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  point  I  am  raising 
is  that  we  from  the  Pacific  coast  do  not 
find  it  easy  to  sit  around  from  Friday 
to  Tuesday.  We  have  a  hard  time  with 
these  recesses. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  situation;  but  when  we  go 


over  from  Thursday  to  Monday,  we  have 
completed  the  week's  work  available  at 
that  time,  and  the  gentleman  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  it  crowds  up  toward  the  end 
of  the  session.  I  personally  sent  two  let- 
ters to  chairmen  of  standmg  committees 
urging  them  to  get  bills  out  of  their  sub- 
committees and  the  full  committee,  bills 
that  must  be  acted  on  during  the  session, 
recognizing  months  ago  in  my  own  mind 
the  difficulty  that  might  present  itself 
as  we  approached  June  30. 

Mr.  PEHJLY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  certainly  do  not  object; 
I  favor  the  Members  having  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  to  their  conventions.  It  is  an 
important  thing  for  everyone. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  know  the  gentleman 
wants  to  give  ail  the  facts.  I  think 
he  will  remember  that  when  the  80th 
Congress  adjourned  in  June  of  1948  and 
came  back  in  the  fall  it  came  back  in  a 
SF>ecial  session  called  by  President  Tru- 
man. It  had  completed  all  its  work 
when  it  adjourned. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  did  not  ad- 
journ on  June  30. 

Mr.  JUDD.  We  adjourned  sometime 
in  June  of  1948. 

We  adjourned  in  June  sine  die,  and 
were  called  back  by  President  Truman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  think  we 
adjourned  in  June.  It  may  have  been 
in  July. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  correct,  as  far  as  I  know. 
The  question  I  want  to  ask  is  simply 
tills:  If  we  reconvene  on  August  15,  can 
the  gentleman  give  us  an  estimate  as  to 
the  time  it  will  be  necessary-  to  finish  the 
business  by  the  House  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  wish  I  could 
answer  that  question.  I  cannot  give  an 
answer  because  that  is  dependent  upon 
the  considerations  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  May  I  say  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  the 
other  body  said,  according  to  press  re- 
ports, he  thought  2  or  3  weeks  would  be 
sufficient.  Would  the  gentleman  concur 
in  that  estimate? 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  I  would  think, 
knowing  the  majority  leader  of  the  other 
body,  his  personality  and  his  qualities 
of  leadership,  that  any  opinion  he  ex- 
pressed in  that  respect  would  be  one  we 
might  give  serious  consideration  to.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  times  when 
majority  leaders  do  not  have  complete 
control  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  understand  that,  but 
will  not  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er join  me  in  expressing  the  hope  we  can 
conclude  our  business   by   Labor  Day? 

Mr.      McCORMACK.     Absolutely.     If 
we  pass  the  aid-to-school  construction 
bill,   the  minimum    wage   bill,   and   the 
housing  bill  I  think  we  can  get  through, 
Mr.  HOE\'^EN.     By  Labor  Day? 
Mr.  McCORMACK.     Yes. 
Mr.  GUBSER.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  ^neW 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Calilornia. 


Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  Uke  to  make 
a  suggestion  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  if  I  may.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  p)ersonal  inconvenience  to  Members 
of  Congress  should  be  considered  be- 
cause we  are  elected  to  accept  that  in- 
convenience. But  I  am  thinking  of 
members  of  our  staff.  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  majority  leader  that 
in  the  event  that  a  Member  requires  that 
members  of  his  staff  go  to  the  home  dis- 
trict and  then  return  follow^ing  the  re- 
cess, some  corLsideration  should  be  given 
to  remimeration  of  those  staff  members 
in  the  way  of  transportation  costs  only. 
I  hoF>e  the  majority  leader  will  consider 
that  matter. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  not  immune 
to  such  consideration,  but  I  have  not 
complete  control  over  that. 

Mr.  GUBSER.     It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  is  a  privilege  which  is  ac- 
corded staff  members  in  the  other  body. 
Mr.  COLMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  would  Like  to  in- 
quire of  the  majority  leader,  and  I  as- 
sume we  are  going  to  recess,  what  the 
program  is  for  this  body  before  the  re- 
cess comes  up?  In  other  words,  what 
is  to  be  considered  before  the  recess? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  unable  to 
state.  I  can  state  the  program  for  to- 
day, but  I  am  unable  to  state  what  it 
will  be  tomorrow.  I  shall  do  so  later 
in  the  day. 

In  the  83d  Congress,  the  1st  session 
met  on  January  3,  1953.  Outside  of  East- 
er recess,  the  House  adjourned  on  Au- 
gust 3.  1953.  It  did  a  pretty  good  job 
that  year. 

The  second  session  met  on  January  6 
and.  outside  of  the  Easter  recess,  ad- 
journed on  August  20.  The  Senate  was 
in  recess  from  August  20  to  November  8 
and  from  November  18  to  November  29. 
The  final  sine  die  resolution  was  Decem- 
ber 2.  1954. 

The  1st  session  of  the  84th  Congress, 
outside  of  the  EJaster  recess,  adjourned 
sine  die  on  August  2,  1955. 

The  second  session  met  on  January  3 
and  adjourned   on  July  27,   1956. 

I  may  say  that  were  it  not  for  the 
conventions  I  am  satisfied  we  would  be 
able  to  adjourn  this  month.  I  have  that 
firm  conviction.  I  think  the  conven- 
tions bring  about  this  situation  that  con- 
fronts us  at  the  present  time. 

The  85th  Congress.  1st  session,  out- 
side of  the  Easter  recess,  adjourned  on 
August  30,  1957. 

The  2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress 
met  on  January  7,  1958,  and  adjourned 
August  24,  1958. 

The  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
met  on  January  7.  1959.  and  we  ad- 
journed September  15.  I  just  wanted 
to  give  this  information  to  show  that  we 
always,  of  necessity,  have  gone  beyond 
June  30.  I  would  like  to  have  stayed 
here  and  adjourned  sine  die.  I  would 
like  to  have  had  the  situation  such  where 
we  could,  but  the  situation  is  such  where 
we  cannot.  In  accordance  with  records 
of  past  sessions  of  Congress,  they  have 
gone  well  into  July,  and  sometimes  later 
months  of  the  year.  And.  I  re;>eat.  I 
am  satisfied  that  we  would  have   been 
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able  to  adjourn  substantially  before  the 
end  of  July  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  two  important  national  conventions 
take  place  this  year;  national  conven 
tions  that  we  know  are  a 


have  completed  the  business  of  the 
House  because  we  could  get  final  action 
on  certain  bills.  But.  after  a  careful 
survey,  it  was  recognized  that  the  other 


to  the  State.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  de- 
mand for  Iron  ore.  like  that  of  other  pri- 
mary material*.  U  derived  from  the  goods 
ultimately  produced  In  1955.  for  example, 
iron  blast  furnaces,  steel  furnaces,  and  sin- 


verv  important     body  just  could  not  complete  their  busi-     tering  plants  (whose  output  is  used  almost 


part  m  the 


life  of  our  country,  not  the 


life  of  the  political  parties  alone  but 
the  life  of  our  country,  because  no  mat- 
ter what  one  mav  say  about  a  conven- 
tion, out  of  that  convention  comes  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  some  one  of  those  nominees  for 
President  and  Vice  President  is  going 
to  be  the  next  President  and  the  next 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SpeaK'i-  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
certair.lv  a^;-e  with  the  gentleman's 
staf^m  r.-  '.v.-n  respect  to  these  conven- 
tiori.s  Ce: tamly  nobody  would  want  to 
deny  the  members  of  either  party  the 
opportunity  to  attend  their  convention. 
Maybe  ihe  gentleman  can  refresh  my 
memory,  since  he  has  looked  up  the  rec- 
ord, but  the  gentleman,  I  think,  said 
that  the  1956  adjournment,  which  was 
the  last  presidential  election  and  the 
last  year  of  a  national  convention,  that 
we  adjourned  July  27.  My  memory 
seems  to  indicate  that  we  adjourned 
prior  to  the  convention  of  either  party. 
Does  the  gentleman  recall.  Were  the  con- 
ventions in  that  year  in  August  rather 
than  in  JuUV  Maybe  the  gentleman 
can  refresh  my  memory. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  My  record  here — 
and  mi^'ht  I  again  take  the  House  into 
mv  cor.fidence — was  prepared  for  me  by 
t,'.-  f.'.m  i  ;.>  Dr.  Miller,  in  whom  every- 
u  CiV  :..i>  uch  confidence.  My  record, 
a.-  ;>: spared  for  me  by  Dr.  Miller,  is  that 
w-  t.;  junied  August  2,  1955.  the  first 
s-  -^;  r:  and  m  the  second  session  July 
27     i:*56 

Mr.  BTRSE:6  jl  Wisconsin.  But  in 
both  of  those  years.  I  think  the  gentle- 
m  n  x:ll  agree  with  me.  we  adjourned 
Of :  :  ■  Really  the  issue  we  have  before 
us  IS  the  issue  of  getting  through  before 
the  convention  so  that  we  do  not  get 
legislation  thrown  into  the  superpolitical 
char^  -^'i  a'm  ^-phere  of  a  postconvention 
session  .A-  :-ast  in  1952  and  again  in 
1956.  at  leii-st  in  those  cases  we  ad- 
journed prior  to  the  convention.  We 
arranged  our  business  in  such  a  way  as 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Well,  the  conven- 
tions must  have  occurred  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
right.  Of  course,  in  1952  they  did  not, 
but  what  we  did  is  we  went  right  up  to 
the  day  before  the  convention,  because 
I  remember  Members  having  to  fly  out 
early  that  morning  in  order  to  get  to 
Chicago  in  time  for  the  national  con- 
vention the  next  dav 

Mr  McCORMACK.  AU  I  ga/e  this 
information  for  was  to  show  that  the 
sessions  have  gone  beyond  June  30.  I 
thoroughly  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
feeling  of  the  Members.    I  feel  it  myself. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
a  suggestion  here  that  we  could  go  al- 
most to  July  9  and  still  accommodate 
the  desires  to  sn  to  the  convention. 

Mr  McCORM.XCK  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  a  careful  survey  has  been 
made  I  think  Ae  could  have  completed 
the   business  of   the   House      We  could 


ness.  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  it.  And.  if  they  could  not,  the 
logical  thing  to  do  was  to  take  the  recess 
Saturday  rather  than  some  day  next 
week. 

Mr      BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.       Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that     making  activity  in  the  United  States 


exclusively  In  Iron  and  steel  production) 
accounted  for  more  than  124  million  of  a 
total  of  some  125  million  long  tons  of  Iron 
ore  consumed  In  the  United  States.  It  Is 
obvious,  then,  that  the  rate  of  Iron-ore  oper- 
ations In  Minnesota  U  affected  most  directly 
by   the   level   of   iron   production   and  steel- 


I  certainly  agree. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  majority  leader  as  to 
when  this  recess  motion  is  expected  to 
come  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  unable  to 
answer  that  now.  That  is  a  matter  of 
consultation.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be 
later  than  tomonow.  I  am  not  trying 
to  avoid  a  direct  reply,  but  I  do  not 
know.  Again,  it  depends  on  what  hap- 
pens in  the  other  body 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  May  I 
ask  th^  majority  leader,  in  view  of  what 
he  has  just  said,  is  that  classified  infor- 
mation? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  IMr    Davis! . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


IRON      ORE      IMPORTS     ENDANGER 
TACONTTE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  nbiection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  M.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  issue  of  Steel  magazine 
the  production  of  steel  will  drop  to  60 
percent  of  rated  capacity  during  the 
July  4  holiday  week.  Roger  Blough. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp  .  confirmed  this  pre- 
diction the  other  day  when  he  stated 
production  of  steel  would  level  off  at 
around  58  percent  of  rated  capacity  and 
remain  at  that  level  until  August. 
^  The  drop  in  steel  production  will,  of 
course,  hit  hard  at  steel-mill  employees 
whose  jobs  are  directly  affected.  Iron 
ore  miners  in  northern  Minnesota  will 
also  be  hard  hit  since  the  demand  for 
iron  ore  declines  in  direct  ratio  to  cut- 
backs in  steel  production.  As  was  point- 
ed out  recently  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Iron  Ore  Industry  in  Minnesota." 
by  George  Seltzer,  associate  professor 
of  economics  and  industrial  relations  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota: 

The  level  of  iron  ore  operation*  In  Min- 
nesota   Is   dependent  upon    factors   external 


In  other  words,  the  demand  for  iron 
ore  is  directly  related  to  variations  in 
general  business  activity  throughout  the 
country,  particularly  variations  in  pro- 
duction of  steel.  During  the  recession 
of  1953-54.  ior  instance,  when  steel  pro- 
duction dropped  from  full  capacity  in 
1953  to  less  than  70  percent  capacity  in 
1954.  Minnesota  iron  ore  shipments 
dropped  from  81,511.000  tons  in  1953  to 
49.081.000  tons  in  1954.  Production  in 
1955  climbed  to  70  million  tons;  dropped 
slightly  to  63  million  in  1956;  rose  again 
to  68  million  tons  in  1957.  During  the 
1957-58  recession  when  steel  production 
fell  from  full  capacity  in  December  1956 
to  less  than  55  percent  of  capacity  in  the 
first  half  of  1958,  Minnesota  iron  ore 
shipments  dropped  again  to  a  low  of  42.- 
836,000  tons  In  1958. 

IRON   ORE   IMPORTS  CONTINUE  TO   BISK 

A  drop  in  steel  production  with  the 
accompanying  cutback  of  domestic  iron 
ore  production  this  year  raises  the  ques- 
tion once  again  of  iron  ore  imports 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  In  the 
same  degree  by  steel  cutbacks  as  Is  do- 
mestic production.  Iron  ore  imports 
have  increased  four-fold  since  1950. 
from  9.2  million  net  tons  to  39  9  million 
net  tons  in  1959.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
increase  comes  from  Canada  and  Vene- 
zuela. In  1950.  2  1  million  net  tons  of 
iron  ore  were  imported  from  Canada 
Last  year  Canadian  imports  totaled  15 
million  tons — a  sevenfold  Increase. 
Venezuela,  in  1950.  was  not  a  source  of 
iron  ore  for  this  country.  Last  year  15  2 
milion  tons  were  imported  from  that 
country. 

Steel  magazine  predicts  that  more 
than  44  million  tons  of  iron  ore — a  new 
record — will  be  imported  by  American 
steel  mills  this  year.  These  imc>orts  are 
expected  to  fill  about  33  r>^rcent  of  our 
steel  mills'  total  requirements  of  135  mil- 
lion tons. 

According  to  Steel  magazine  the  rea- 
son for  the  great  increase  in  Importa- 
tion of  iron  ore  is  twofold.  First,  be- 
cause iron  ore  is  becoming  a  scarcer  nat- 
ural resource  in  this  country.  Second, 
because  it  is  cheaper  to  mine  ore  and 
transport  it  at  the  lower  wage  rates  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  foreign  ships 
than  it  is  to  pay  the  American  rates 

U.S.    IRON   ORE   SUPPLY   PLENTirtTL 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  domestic 
supply  of  high-grade,  direct-shipment 
iron  ore  is  dwindling.  But  to  say  that 
Iron  ore  is  becoming  a  scarce  natural  re- 
source in  this  country  simply  is  not  true. 
According  to  a  geological  survey  recent- 
ly published  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, the  United  States  has  approxi- 
mately 84  billion  net  tons  of  iron  ore 
resources.     At  the  present  rates  of  use 
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this  is  enough  iron  ore  to  last  for  the 
next  622  years. 

Admitt<:>dly.  the  survey's  total  ol  84 
biUion  tons  includes  only  about  11  2  bil- 
lion tons  of  crude  ore  resei^ves  which  the 
I>epartment  of  Interior  says  can  be  used 
under  present  economic  and  technologi- 
cal conditions.  That  is  enough  for  the 
next  82  years  at  present  con.sumption — 
time  in  which  the  remaining  72.8  billion 
tons  can  be  developed  as  a  source  of 
iron  ore. 

Thus  it  seems  apparent  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  spurt  in  iron  ore  importa- 
tion seems  to  be  strictly  economic  and 
not  out  of  any  true  concern  for  the  con- 
servation of  a  natural  resource.  As 
Business  Week  for  August  9.  1958.  put  it: 

The  issue  now  is  mainly  over  where  the 
mining  InduElry  will  do  its  new  capital 
spending — ^here  or  abroad. 

In  other  words,  will  the  U.S.  iron  ore 
mining  industry  develop  their  newly  ac- 
quired holdings  of  high-grade,  direct- 
shipment  Iron  ore  abroad  or  will  it  de- 
velop low-grade  deposits  which  abound 
in  great  quantity  In  the  United  States? 

MINNESOTA  TACONITE  DEVELOPMENT 

In  northern  Minnesota,  for  instance. 
we  have  at  least  5  billion  tons  of  usable 
magnetic  taconitc.  a  supcrhard  rock 
laced  with  Iron.  Some  estimates  of 
taconite  reserves  go  as  high  as  10  billion 
tons.  Three  tons  of  taconite  produce 
one  ton  of  hi^h -grade  iron  ore.  Thus, 
assuming  the  lowest  estimate  to  be  cor- 
rect. 1.7  billion  tons  of  usable  high-grade 
iron  ore  are  waiting  to  be  developed  in 
northern  Minnesota,  enough  to  furnish 
our  entire  iron  ore  needs  from  this  single 
source  for  12 '2  years.  Keep  in  mind 
that  these  estimates  relate  only  to  mag- 
netic taconite.  According  to  Professor 
Setzer: 

There  are  also  large  quantities  of  non- 
mn^etlc  taconite  which  are  not  suitable 
for  commercial  beneflclatlon  by  present 
methods.  Research  In  this  latter  area  is  In 
process. 

In  recent  years,  more  than  $600  mil- 
lion in  private  capital  has  been  invested 
in  northern  Minnesota  for  magnetic 
taconite  development  and  already  two 
plants  with  a  potential  of  25-million-ton 
combined  capacity  are  in  operation. 
Just  recently  the  Reserve  Mining  Co.. 
the  first  plant  of  its  kind  in  this  field, 
anivounced  a  $100  million  expansion  of 
its  Babbitt -Silver  Bay  plant  which  began 
operations  in  1956.  The  Erie  Mining 
Co.  began  taconite  operations  in  1957 
at  its  Hoy;  Lakes  plant. 

Howe\-er.  the  taconite  surface  has 
hardly  been  scratched  in  northern 
Minnesota.  At  the  same  time,  the 
largest  producers  of  once  plentiful 
Minnesota  high-grade  Iron  ore  have 
taken  the  lead  in  developing  foreign  ore 
fields  while  all  but  neglecting  their  own 
huge  taconite  holdings  in  northern 
Minnesota. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  for  in- 
stance, an  extensive  importer  of  iron 
ore  from  Venezuela  and  elsewhere,  has 
not  Installed  commercial-scale  taconite 
facilities  but  limits  its  program  In 
Minnesota  to  a  "pilot"  taconite  research 
plant.     In  April  1958,  the  president  of 


United   States  Steel,  Clifford   F    Hood, 
told  the  Governor  of  Minnesota: 

It  Is  doubtlul  that  the  output  of  addl- 
tlon&l  taconite  facilities  would  find  a  market 
except  at  the  expense  of  existing  Minne- 
sota production. 

Not  long  afterward,  United  States 
Steel  announced  plans  to  build  an  iron- 
ore  taconite  concentrating  mill  in  the 
Quebec,  Canada,  area  capable  of  produc- 
ing 8  million  tons  of  concentrates — one 
plant  with  two- thirds  the  present  capac- 
ity of  Minnesota's  two  existing  taconite 
beneficiation  plants.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  development  of  iron-ore  sources 
elsewhere  can  only  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending the  timelag  In  the  installation 
of  additional  taconite  processing  facili- 
ties in  Minnesota,  in  addition  to  reduc- 
ing demand  for  existing  Minnesota 
production. 

FEDERAL  ACTION  RIQUTRED 

Thus,  the  Issue  facing  the  major  seg- 
ments of  the  domestic  mining  industry 
has  obviously  been  resolved  and  the  de- 
cision to  invest  abroad  has  been  made. 
The  resolving  of  this  issue  at  the  pri- 
vate level  has  had  grave  public  conse- 
quences. Unemployment  in  northern 
Minnesota  and  other  iron  ore  mining 
areas  is  heavy  and  persistent  and  has 
been  for  the  past  3  years.  Most  of  these 
areas  are  single-industry  areas  depend- 
ing almost  entirely  on  the  Iron  ore  min- 
ing industry.  The  decline  of  the  domes- 
tic iron  ore  industry  will  result  also  in 
our  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
iron  ore  which  could  be  disastrous  in 
time  of  national  emergency.  Finally, 
imports  have  delayed  the  development 
of  the  taconite  industry. 

Tlie  most  striking  aspect  of  the  de- 
cision by  the  mining  companies  to  de- 
velop their  foreign  holdings  Is  that  it 
is  done  with  the  obvious  blessing  and 
encoura^gement  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  the  present  admin- 
istration through  favorable  trade  treat- 
ment and  tax  policies. 

For  instance.  Iron  ore  duties  were  re- 
moved in  1913  and  today  iron  ore  con- 
tinues to  come  into  this  country  abso- 
lutely duty  free  imder  paragraph  1700 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Pursuant  to  a 
concession  granted  by  the  United  States 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  the  duty-free  status  of  iron 
ore  was  bound  against  imposition  of  any 
import  restrictions.  According  to  a  1935 
Tariff  Commission  report  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

So  long  as  this  concession  remains  In 
effect  any  legislation  providing  for  a  duty  on 
Imports  of  iron  ore  or  any  other  Import 
restrictions  would  be  Inconsistent  with  In- 
ternational obligations  of  the  United  States. 

On  June  20,  1960,  I  received  a  report 
from  the  Tariff  Commission  which 
stated  that  its  position  has  not  changed 
since  1955.  Thexefore.  any  legislative 
proposals  to  impose  import  duties  or 
quotas  on  iron  ore  obviously  stand  no 
chance  of  passage  or  approval.  Even  if 
such  a  bill  could  possibly  pass  Congress 
it  would  be  swlftb'  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent The  introduction  of  such  legisla- 
tion is  an  obvious  gimmick  to  cre^tte 
an  appearance  of  action  when  in  fact  it 
is  nonexistent. 


Protected   in   Its  duty-free   status   by 

not  only  our  own  laws  but  by  interna- 
tional commitments  as  well,  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  produced  iron  ore  has 
g^o^^-n,  as  we  have  seen,  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Up  until  .lust  recently  imports 
were  of  little  consequence  in  the  total 
iron  ore  picture.  But  when  an  imported 
natural  resource  commodity  suddenly 
becomes  the  source  of  one-third  our 
national  needs  it  is  time  to  take  another 
look  and  not  necessarily  be  bound  by  a 
tariff  decision  made  in  1913  and  con- 
tinued ever  since. 

ESCAPE  CXAtrSK   INVESTIGATION 

An  iron  ore  import  investigation  was 
started  in  January  1959,  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  which  held  1  day  of  hear- 
ings on  the  subject.  It  was  conducted 
under  the  provisions  of  section  332  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  adopted  July  29,  1958  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  resolution  called  for  a  report  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  on  or  before 
March  1.  1959.  which  was  to  contain  a 
description  of  the  domestic  industry, 
domestic  production,  foreign  production, 
imports,  consumption,  channels  of  dis- 
tribution, U.S.  exports,  prices  of  domestic 
and  imported  ore,  the  U.S.  customs  treat- 
ment since  1930  and  a  summary  of  the 
facts  obtained  in  the  investigation. 

This  was  a  worthy  objective.  Since 
last  March,  when  the  report  was  sub- 
mitted, we  have  had  accumulated  and 
compiled  in  one  volume  all  the  informa- 
tion we  knew  to  exist  before.  The 
Tariff  Commission's  study  turned  up 
nothing  new  and  made  no  recommenda- 
tions. It  was  a  monumental  and 
valuable  work  of  factfinding  but  little 
else  since  we  know  that  any  tariff  or 
quota  legislation  which  might  possibly 
prow  out  of  it  would  be  opposed  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  President  on 
the  ground  that  any  legislative  restric- 
tion of  iron  ore  imports  would  be  in- 
consistent with  our  international 
obligations. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  iron  ore  trade  agreement  concession 
in  the  GATT  is  subject  to  the  "escape 
clause"  of  that  agreement  under  which 
the  concession  may  be  withdrawn  or 
modified  under  conditions  set  forth  in 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  EIx- 
tension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended.  That 
section  established  procedures  for  In- 
voking the  escape  clause  of  trade 
agreements  whenever,  as  a  result  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  the  duty  or  other 
customs  treatment  reflecting  a  trade- 
agreement  concession,  a  product  is  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
increased  quantities,  either  actual  or 
relative  to  domestic  production,  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  Injury  to  the 
domestic  industry  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  products.  An  in- 
terested party  who  believes  the  foregoing 
conditions  exist  with  respect  to  a  product 
on  which  a  concession  has  been  granted 
in  the  GATT  may  file  an  application  with 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  an  investiga- 
tion under  section  7  of  the  extension  act 
In  addition,  such  an  investigation  can 
be  initiated  by  Congress.  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Committee 
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on  Finance  has  adopted  a  commiitee 
resolution  which  directs  the  Tariff  Com- 
mi-ssion  to  initiate  an  escape-clause 
investigation  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  to  determine  whether  iron  ore 
is  being  imported  into  ihf  United  States 
in  such  Increased  quantities,  either  actual 
or  relative,  as  to  cau^  yr  threaten  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  iron  mirung 
industry  It  is  only  logical,  in  view  of 
the  Commission's  1959  report,  that  this 
investigation  be  made.  This  escape- 
clause  investigation  is  in  conformity 
with  existing  law  and  merely  goes  the 
next  step  beyond  the  Tariff  Commission's 
investigation  of  last  year  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  feasibility  of  controlling 
to  a  limited  degree  at  least  the  importa- 
tion of  iron  ore  so  that  this  country 
will  not  become  a  dumping  ground  for 
foreign  ores  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
domestic  iron  ore  industry,  especially  the 
infant  industry  taconite. 

TRADE    ADJUSTMCVT    PR -XjH.AM 

In  addition  to  the  escape-clause  in- 
vestigation. I  propose  the  enactment  of 
legislation  known  as  the  traoe  adjust- 
ment program.  Under  my  proposal,  the 
Tariff  Commission  would  follow  its 
pre.^ent  procedure  of  holding  hearings 
to  determine  the  extent  of  injury  result- 
ing from  increased  imports.  If  a  finding 
of  injury  is  made  and  the  President,  as 
i.s  his  right  under  existing  law.  does  not 
alter  existint;  trade  practices  which 
caused  the  injury,  then  the  area  affected 
would  be  entitled  to  certain  types  of 
assistance 

Workers  would  have  available  to  them 
supplementary  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits,  earlier  retirement  under 
social  .security,  retraining  for  new  job 
opportunities,  and  transportation  to  new- 
areas  of  employment 

Industrial  firms  would  be  able  to  ob- 
tain loans,  technical  information,  and 
the  privilege  of  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  development  of 
new  or  different  lines  of  production. 

Communities  or  industrial  develop- 
ment corporations  within  communities 
would  have  access  to  loans,  technical  in- 
formation, and  market  research. 

A  brief  .=^ummary  of  my  bill,  prepared 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  follows: 
Analysis  op  Thade  Adj^tstment  Act  or  1960 

1 .  Authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  special 
board  V)  be  known  as  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Board  consisting  of  five  ofQcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  will  serve  without  additional 
compensa"'.'jri  to  their  normal  salaries  as 
Government  employees  Permits  the  Board 
to  conduct  hearings,  to  secure  Information, 
subpena  witnesses,  and  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  communities.  Industries,  business 
enterprises,  and  Individuals  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate ad'ustments  made  necessary  by  the 
trade  policy  of  the  United  States. 

2  Permits  the  President  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  the  mechanisms  of  the 
escape  clause,  etc  .  and  to  Invoke  this  act 
after  which  the  Board  shall  receive  applica- 
tions from  communities,  industrial  develop- 
ment corporations,  business  enterprises,  em- 
ployees, or  organizations  representing  em- 
ployees for  certlflcates  of  eligibility  The 
Board  shall  issue  such  certlflcates  to  partiea 


engaged  In  the  production  of  articles  identi- 
cal to  or  competitive  with  the  articles  found 
to  need  tariff  adjustment  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

3.  Directs  the  Board  in  determining 
eligibility  to  consider  the  extent  to  which 
the  employees  and  business  enterprises  or 
communities  are  affected  by  the  Injury  suf- 
fered by  the  domestic  Industry  and  whether 
communities,  business  enterprises,  and  In- 
dustrial development  corporations  have  de- 
veloped satisfactory  programs  for  adjust- 
ment 

4.  Permits  loans  for  economic  adjustment 
purposes  under  the  Small  Business  Act  with- 
out the  usual  limitation  on  the  amount  to 
be  loaned. 

5.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  en- 
ter Into  agreements  with  States  whereby 
supplementary  unemployment  comj>ensa- 
tion  benefits  may  be  paid  to  Individuals 
eligible  for  the  benefits  of  this  act.  Such 
payments  would  be  equal  to  66  »4  percent  of 
his  average  weekly  earnings  to  extend  for 
a  p>erlod  of  52  weeks. 

6.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pro- 
vide suitable  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  for  unemployed  individuals  and  au- 
thorizes him  to  certify  older  workers  to  be 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  International 
trade  policy  of  the  United  States  and  amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  Individuals 
to  retire  at  age  60. 

7  Permits  eligible  business  enterprises 
and  communities  to  take  advantage  of  accel- 
erated amortization  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

The  enactment  of  such  a  program  Is  a 
necessarj'  "backstop"  to  the  escape- 
clause  proceeding.  Even  if  a  finding  of 
an  injury  is  made  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion under  an  escape-clause  action 
there  is  no  assurance  that  anything  will 
be  done  about  it  by  the  President.  The 
Tariff  Commission's  Inquiry  goes  only  to 
the  question  of  the  Injury  itself  and  not 
to  the  many  extra  factors  which  the 
President  will  take  into  account  in  reach- 
ing a  final  decision.  If  these  extra 
factors  result  in  the  President's  not 
taking  action  then  the  affected  area  is 
left  with  what  it  had  to  start  with — an 
injury  with  no  relief.  The  trade  adjust- 
ment program  recognizes  the  importance 
of  a  liberal  trade  pohcy  but  recognizes 
also  the  Federal  Government's  respon- 
sibility to  those  areas  adversely  affected 
by  that  pohcy  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  past  I  have  taken  a  firm  stand 
against  iron  ore  import  quotas  or  tariffs. 
I  have  always  supported  our  reciprocal 
trade  program  and  have  long  recognized 
the  need  to  develop  a  supplemental 
source  of  iron  ore  outside  our  own  bor- 
ders With  our  growing  population  and 
expanding  industrial  base  we  will  need 
all  the  ore  we  can  get  from  all  sources. 
However,  with  the  development  of  the 
Canadian  and  Venezuelan  ore  fields  and 
with  new  finds  in  Brazil  and  Africa  just 
beginning  to  produce,  it  has  become  ap- 
parent that  U.S.  producers  have  turned 
to  foreign  ores  for  more  than  a  supple- 
ment to  their  domestic  supply.  What  is 
more  they  have  done  so  with  the  help  of 
Federal  ;x)l;cies  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  development  of  our  own  domestic 
supply  of  low-urade  iron  ores 

Under  the.se  circumstances  we  are  no 
longer  dealing  with  a  traditional  trade 
problem.    This  is  not  a  case  where  for- 


eign goods  are  competing  unfairly  with 
American  products  thus  promoting  their 
importation.  This  is  a  case  of  a  foreiKn 
commodity  owned  and  produced  by  US. 
interests  coming  into  the  country-  under 
the  most  favorable  trade  and  tax  condi- 
tions thereby  making  it  povssible  for 
those  same  UJS.  interests  to  Ignore  do- 
mestic resources  which  must  be  developed 
to  insure  a  continued  adequate  .supply 
of  iron  ore  within  our  borders 

Under  the  escape-clause  investigation, 
consideration  will  now  be  given  to  a  pos- 
sible restriction  of  iron-ore  imports,  es- 
pecially during  periods  of  slack  iron-ore 
demand  due  to  steel  production  cut- 
backs. It  should  be  completed  In  the 
next  6  months.  Next  January  Congress 
can  then  consider  enactment  of  the  trade 
adjustment  program.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
development  of  taconite  and  the  general 
expansion  of  the  economic  base  of  north- 
eastern Minnesota  Is  Important  to  the 
entire  Nation,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
problem  is  finally  receiving  proper  na- 
tional attention  and  consideration. 


PAYMENTS  TO  BERNAJJLLO 
COUNTY.   N     .MEX 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R  11545»  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  31.  1949.  with 
respect  to  i>ayments  to  Bernalillo 
County.  N.  Mex  ,  for  furnishing  hospital 
care  for  certain  Indians. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  won- 
dering how  much  time  this  bill  Is  going 
to  take. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  It  will  require  no 
time. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr   Roberts]? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the 
next  to  the  last  proviso  in  subsection  ib)  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  an  appropriation  for  the  con- 
struction, extension,  and  Improvement  )f  a 
county  hospital  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 
ico, to  provide  facilities  for  the  treatment 
of  Indians",  approved  October  31,  1949  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  June 
30.  1960"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "June 
30.   1963." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

First  page,  line  10,  strike  out  "1963"  and 
insert  "1961". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrassed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TO  AMEND  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 
ACT 

Mr.  TRIMBLE  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  561  and  ask 
for  its  immc-diate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  lt»elf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR. 
9996)  to  amend  section  402  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949.  to  prescnt>e  procedures  to  insure 
that  foreign  excess  proj>erty  which  Is  dis- 
posed of  overseas  will  not  be  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  to  the  Injury  of  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  m^lnorlty  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  the 
bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Conunlttee  shall  rise  and  reix)rt  the  bill  to 
the  House  vidth  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Interverdng  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume;  fol- 
lowing which.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from  Ohio    (Mr.   Brown]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  561 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  9996, 
a  bill  to  amend  section  402  of  the  Federal 
Pror>erty  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  to  prescribe  procedures  to 
Insure  that  foreign  excess  property  which 
is  disposed  of  overseas  will  not  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  to  the 
injury  of  the  economy  of  this  country. 
The  resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule, 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpovses  of  H  R.  9996  are  to  revise 
and  improve  existing  law  dealing  with 
the  importation  of  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty; to  make  unlawful  the  importation 
of  such  property  if  it  would  result  in 
undue  loss  of  production  or  employment 
in  the  United  States;  to  give  the  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  au- 
thority to  make  determinations  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  law ;  to  pro- 
vide for  forfeiture  of  property  imported 
in  violation  of  law  and  other  penalties; 
and  to  permit  the  temporary*  importation 
of  property  for  certain  purposes  under 
bond. 

Foreign  excess  property  is  property 
owned  or  controlled  by  an  agency  of  the 
US.  Government,  not  required  for  its 
needs  but  located  outside  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  certain  terri- 
tories. Under  existing  law,  such  prop- 
erty m.ay  be  disF>o.sed  of  by  sale  or  other- 
wise, but  only  with  a  condition  forbid- 
ding its  importation  into  the  United 
States  unless  a  determination  is  made 
that  its  imiX)rtation  "would  relieve  do- 
mestic shortages  or  otherwise  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  economy."  Application  for  a 
determination  or  permit  must  be  made 
by  the  Importer  If  granted,  the  property 
may  be  brought  in. 


The  principal  effect  of  the  bill  would 
be  to  permit  the  importation  of  foreign 
excess  property  unless  it  would  result  in 
undue  loss  of  production  or  employment 
in  the  United  States. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
present  law  is  deficient  in  various  re- 
spects and  after  experience  of  11  years 
should  be  reviewed. 

Although  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Congress  intended  a  restrictive  p>olicy 
when  it  enacted  the  law  in  1949,  there  is 
now  some  question  whether  or  not  the 
fears  of  a  great  influx  of  foreign  excess 
property  into  the  economy  were  fully 
justified.  It  is  also  questionable  whether 
or  not  the  present  distinction  between 
foreign  and  domestic  excess  property  is 
a  practical  one. 

There  has  been  little  in  the  way  of 
hard  evidence  that  domestic  industry  has 
been  hurt  solely  because  of  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  excess  property.  Manu- 
facturers and  some  dealers  generally 
favor  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
law.  it  is  true,  but  this  seems  today  to  be 
based  more  on  their  general  economic 
policy  than  on  tangible  cases  of  harm. 

Foreign  excess  property  is  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  excess  property  dis- 
IX)sed  of  each  year  and,  according  to  in- 
formation from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  is  a  declining  amount. 

The  law  imposes  no  restrictions  on  the 
disposition  of  domestic  surplus  property 
and  except  for  advice  given  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  under  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment, there  is  no  brake  on  its  entry  into 
the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule.  There  may  be  objection  to 
the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr  BRO"WN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  fMr.  Hoffman], 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
this  morning,  I  read  the  following : 

Representative  Howard  W.  SMrrn.  Demo- 
crat, of  Virginia,  leader  of  southern  forces  In 
the  House,  said  that  If  Democrats  "vote  as 
they've  been  talking"  a  lot  of  them  would 
vote  against  the  recess  plan.  But  It  was  ex- 
pected that  when  It  comes  to  a  vote  few 
Democrats  would  vote  against  Raybirn  on  a 
procedural  matter  of  this  sort.  It  wculd 
constitute  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the 
leadership. 

Rayburn  said  the  recess  resolution  will 
pass  and  was  quoted  as  saying  that  only  a 
"legislative  Idiot"  could  believe  that  Con- 
gress can   finish   Its   work    in    another   week. 

Take  that  statement  r»part  and  put  it 
together  again  and  you  have  this:  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Smith]: 
"If  Democrats  vote  a.s  they  have  been 
talking" — and  I  assume  they  will,  because 
I  know  they  are  conscientious  and  sm- 
cere — "a  lot  of  them  would  vote  against 


the  recess  plans  "  Then  our  respected 
and  beloved  Speaker,  if  correctly  quoted, 
which  we  doubt,  said  only  a  "  'legislative 
idiot'  could  believe  that  Congress  can 
finish  its  work  in  another  week  "  See 
where  we  get.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia and  others  apparently  will  vote  to 
recess  because  they  think,  as  do  most 
Republicans,  that  the  House  can  finish 
all  worthwhile  busines.^;  not  later  than 
a  week  from  today.  By  "worthwhile"  I 
mean  sound,  constructive  legislation — 
not  vote-buying  measures.  We  have  the 
distinguished  Speaker  saying  that  only  a 
"legislative  idiot"  could  believe  that 
Congress  can  finish  its  work  in  another 
week.  If  we  cut  out  campaigning  con- 
ventions, considerations  of  unnecessary 
bills,  we  might  even  finish  tomorrow. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  It  seems  to  me 
this  proves  that  difference  of  opinion 
still  makes  horseraces. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
true.  I  do  not  know  about  horseraces. 
I  never  lost  any  money  on  that,  but  I 
cannot  agree  that  even  a  losing  horse 
is  a  running  "idiot."  Those  who  vote  to 
recess  may  be  statesmen. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  I  yield 
to   the    gentleman    from    Illinois 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Perhaps  the  wis- 
dom of  delaying  or  recessing  this  Con- 
gress so  that  we  can  give  more  thought 
to  the  F>ending  legislation  will  be  more 
dramatized  when  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  and  Uie  body's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  minimum  wage  bill  which 
we  passed  in  rather  hasty  manner  yes- 
terday, according  to  the  best  figures  I  can 
get  from  experts,  actually  will  exclude  14 
million  Americans  who  are  now  not 
covered  by  the  act  that  we  passed.  Tliis 
is  the  result  of  moving  in  haste  on  a 
vital  matter. 

I  had  thought  of  raising  a  question  of 
the  privilege  of  the  Hou.'^e.  Then,  be- 
cause that  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
resolution,  I  could  not  ficure  out  just 
what  to  put  in  the  resolution,  whether  to 
have  the  House  pass  a  resolution  declar- 
ing that  the  Washington  Post  was  once 
more  mistaken  or  that  someone  had  not 
correctly  evaluated  the  voting  intentions 
of  our  southern  Democrats. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigiui  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Some  of  us,  and  I  am 
one  erf  them,  int.C'nd  to  vot*  against  this 
resolution.  In  what  category  does  the 
gentleman  fall'' 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  The 
gentleman  belongs  to  that  group  of  ."io 
many  of  us  who  will  vote  against  the 
re.solution  but  will  not  cry  if  the  Demo- 
crats pass  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT^.  I  suggest  that  perhaps 
the  Speaker  could  call  that  up  tomorrow 
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d  he  says  the 
ave '    and   the 


wiien  he  calls  for  a  vole. 
intelligent   sliould   vote 
idiots  should  vote  "no.  ' 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  ot  Michigan.  Of 
course  I  thins  we  could  have  finished  our 
legislative  woric  earlier  if  we  had  held 
fewer  hearings — not  made  so  many 
studies,  confined  our  efforts  to  .-^ound 
constructive  legislation,  not  adjourned  so 
many  umes  on  Thursday  to  the  following 
Tuesday 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
ha.s  expired. 

M:-  BRcjWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yi-.ld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  .Mr.  Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  this  tune  to  find  out  whether 
I  will  be  opposed  to  this  rule  or  not. 

This  bill,  of  course,  is  to  permit  excess 
Federal  property  abroad  to  be  shipped 
i/dck  to  this  country.  On  page  5  of  the 
committee  report  it  is  stated  that  under 
res,'ulat.ons  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  various  authoriza- 
tions may  be  given,  and  then  it  says: 

II  th^  authorization  Is  granted,  the  goods 
may  be  entered  duty  Iree. 

Thi.=!  ;s  an  amendment  to  the  existing 
Federal  Property  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Section 
402  of  that  act  is  set  out.  But  the  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask  is  where  in  the 
present  law  the  Federal  Property  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  is  a  provision  under 
which  the  Department  of  Commerce 
issues  regulations  permitting  any  goods 
to  come  in  duty  free?  I  cannot  find  it. 
I  wonder  if  the  Rules  Comimittee  had 
that  information. 

Mr.  BROW^;  of  Ohio.  I  think  the  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  these  goods  belong  to 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  But  they 
are  sold. 

Mr.  BROWTT  of  Ohio.  No.  They  are 
not  sold  until  they  arrive  back  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  in  error,  although  I  could 
be  the  one  who  is  in  error.  Actually  it 
says  the  property  is  sold,  and  when  sold 
may  be  imported  back  to  the  United 
States  by  the  purchaser. 

Now  here  is  a  situation  in  regard  to 
other  property  that  is  abroad  that  might 
have  been  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  If  it  is  sold  to  another  person 
and  that  person  wants  to  bring  it  back 
to  the  United  States,  the  ordinary  duty 
that  might  apply  on  that  kind  of  prop- 
erty is  applied. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  been 
acting  under  proper  authority  in  the 
law  in  issuing  such  a  regulation.  I 
would  hke  to  know  specifically  where  in 
the  law  he  obtains  that  authority. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  If  goods  are  produced,  man- 
ufactured abroad.  and  purchased 
abroad,  is  ther^  .stiU  a  tariff  duty? 

Mr.  CUR.TIS  of  Missouri.     Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Now  It  is  my 
understanding — and  we  spent  2  years  on 
hearings   on    this    ieei.slation — that   the 


Depajijnent  of  Commerce  has  consist- 
ently, under  a  license  arrangement,  per- 
mitted the  ret^ntry  of  these  goods  for 
sale  in  the  United  Slates,  and  the  goods 
reim^M'rV'd.  eokI.s  owned  by  the  U.S. 
Government  and  manufactured  in  this 
country.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  had 
complete  authority  from  someone, 
whether  from  your  committee  or  the 
Congress  or  the  Department  of  Justice, 
that  there  would  be  no  duty   assessed. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
the  reason  I  raised  the  point  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  rule,  because  if  there  is 
a  provLsion  which  would  apply  to  the 
Tariff  Act,  which  is  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee  of  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  was  trying  to  find 
out  where  in  the  original  act  this  au- 
thority might  be  vested.  I  cannot  find 
it  here,  and  without  knowing  where 
that  authority  is.  it  would  seem  to  me 
this  bill  should  not  come  before  the 
House  at  this  time  until  that  point  is 
determmed,  because  I  think  this  is  very 
crucial  in  this  debate  that  would  be 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  MEADER.  M; .  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr  MEADER.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man called  attention  to  that  passage 
on  page  5  of  the  report.  I  will  be  frank 
to  say  that  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  In 
the  legislation  before  the  House  today, 
or  which  will  come  before  the  House  if 
the  rule  is  adopted,  which  would  affect 
any  tariff  provisions  which  would  have 
application  to  the  United  States  surplus 
property  sold  abroad  that  is  duty  free 
today.  It  will  be  duty  free  under  this 
bill;  if  it  is  not  this  bill  could  not  make 
it  duty  free.  It  does  not  purport  to  af- 
fect that  portion  of  the  law.  I  am  not 
aware,  therefore,  of  the  need  for  the 
statement  in  the  report  and  I  think  It 
would  be  in  order  to  address  this  ques- 
tion to  the  majority,  because  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  report  always  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  majority  side  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  believe  they  could  explain 
it  better  than  it  could  be  explained  by 
some  member  on  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  I  under- 
stand, pages  4  and  5  refer  to  existing 
law.  It  is  not  what  is  contained  in  the 
report  that  will  be  made  in  order  by  the 
rule. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  will  say 
that  had  I  been  able  to  study  this  bill 
more  fully  I  would  have  appeared  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  but  I  think  under 
present  circumstances  we  should  give  the 
bill  consideration  and  when  we  get  Into 
general  debate  I  will  go  into  it  In  some 
detail. 

At  this  point  I  would  add,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  che-^k  the  law  and  I 
find  the  basic  authoril;,  .or  goods  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  which  had 
been  shipped  abroad  to  be  imported 
duty  free  lies  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
title  19.  United  States  Code,  section 
1201,  panurraph  1615  as  amended  by  the 
Customs    Administration    Act    of    1938. 


Before  the  1938  amendment  the  import- 
ing of  U.S.  produced  goods  had  to  be 
done  by  the  owner  or  in  the  owners  be- 
half to  escape  duty.  However,  the  1938 
amendment  changed  the  law  so  that 
the  sole  test  of  whether  the  goods  will 
be  duty  free  is  whether  they  were  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  and  owner- 
ship is  no  criteria.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  is  correct  in  stating  that  the 
authority  to  allow  U.S.  surplus  property 
of  U.S.  manufacture  sold  abroad  to  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  by  the 
new  owner  is  well  established  in  the 
law.  However,  I  believe  surplus  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  abroad  which 
is  not  of  U.S.  manufacture  or  even  U.S. 
made  property  to  which  value  has  been 
added  through  maintenance,  repair,  or 
addition  cannot  be  admitted  duty  free 
when  sold  abroad  as  surplus. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  This  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operation-^,  but  waa 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  only 
after  the  adoption  of  certain  amend- 
ments by  the  conunittee  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  committee  if  the  rule  is 
adopted  and  the  bill  is  considered. 

Mr  BAIIJEry.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BAILEY.     Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  far  the  Rules  Committee  went 
into  a  discussion  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  went  far 
enough  Into  the  whole  matter  that  it  did 
not  report  a  rule  on  the  legislation  as 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  but  instead  advised  the 
committee  the  bill  would  not  be  accept- 
able for  a  rule  unless  certain  technical 
amendments  were  Included  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  The 
committee  met  and  unanimously  adopted 
the  amendments  and  reported  back  to 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  did  they  submit  in  their 
rep>ort  to  the  committee  any  explanation 
that  .showed  the  different  types  of  these 
surpluses? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Yes.  we  had 
rather  complete  information.  The  hear- 
ings are  available.  The  details  will  be 
explained  when  we  get  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  that  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
we  have  one  of  the  largest  tool  plants  in 
the  country.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Bald- 
win-Ames plant  at  Parkersburg.  West 
Virginia.  They  violently  oppose  this  leg- 
islation. Right  now  products  from  West 
Germany  are  practically  driving  them 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  confused  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  with  this  meas- 
ure. 
Mr  BAILEY.  No;  I  have  not. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  This  bill  would 
not  permit  the  bringing  into  this  coun- 
try of  any  foreign  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  But.  however,  the  prod- 
ucts come  in  here  they  are  going  to  cause 
a  glut  on  the  American  market. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  This  bill  spe- 
cifically prohibits  such  a  thing  from  hap- 
pening. American  industry  and  labor 
are  safeguarded. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  shall  listen  with  con- 
siderable interest  to  debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  lUinois 
I  Mr.  PuciNSKiJ. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  happen.*  when  we  try  to 
stampede  legislation  through  this  body. 
Yesterday,  if  you  recall,  a  motion  was 
sustained  to  end  debate  on  amendments 
to  the  minimum  wage  bill  in  20  min- 
utes which  allowed  about  a  minute 
apiece.  An  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  and  he  was  limited  to 
less  than  a  minute  to  discuss  his 
amendment.  At  the  time  I  am  sure  no 
one  knew  the  effect  of  that  amendment, 
simply  because  we  were  not  perraiitted 
to  examine  it.  but  we  know  now  that  it 
is  gomg  to  eliminate  from  fair  labor 
standards  coverage  14  million  people 
now  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

This  amendment,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Record,  will  leave  10  million  people  cov- 
ered instead  of  the  24  million  that  have 
been  covered  by  the  act  since  it  was 
adopted  in  1938.  and  it  will  further  re- 
duce the  coverage  proclaimed  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  substitut-e  bill  adopted 
yesterday  who  told  the  House  their  bill 
would  extend  covering  to  1.4  million. 
Under  the  Smith  amendment  that  figure 
will  be  reduced  to  500.000. 

What  the  Smith  amendment  does  is 
to  -say  that  the  fair  labor  standards  shall 
apply,  for  practical  purposes,  only  to 
those  who  work  in  cities  of  250.000  or 
more  The  sponsors  of  the  substitute 
bill  are  today  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
having  forced  upon  the  House  legislation 
which  instead  of  increasing  minimum 
wage  coverage  for  underpaid  Americans, 
as  our  committee  bill  originally  pro- 
posed, would  actually  remove  from  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  some  14  mil- 
lion American  workers.  The  coalition 
was  so  anxious  to  pass  the  substitute 
measure  that  reason  and  sound  judg- 
ment was  swept  aside  by  passion.  Now, 
we  are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing no  improvement  in  minimum  wage 
standards,  despite  President  Eisen- 
hower's plea  for  such  legislation,  be- 
cause the  members  of  his  own  party 
rammed  this  poorly  drafted  amend- 
ment through  the  House. 

These  are  the  consequences  brought 
about  by  trying  to  rush  and  ram  legisla- 
tion through  this  body.  It  will  continue 
to  exist  so  long  as  the  coalition  insists 
on  sweeping  aside  committee  recommen- 
dations and  writing  ill-conceived  legis- 
lation on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

So  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  my  interpretation  of  this 
amendment,  I  should  like  to  read  to  the 


House  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Wage  and  Hol'r  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions., 

Washington,.  B.C. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  PxjcinskI:  This  is  In 
response  to  your  oral  request  for  a  summary 
of  the  effects  of  the  Smith  amendment  to 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  which  wa5  passed  on  June  30.  1960 

This  amendment  would  appear  to  broaden 
the  "area  of  production"  exemption,  section 
13(a)  (10)  of  the  act.  so  that  it  would  apply 
to  any  Individual  employed  In  a  county  In 
which  an  agricultural  or  horticultural  com- 
modity. Including  livestock  or  poultry,  is 
produced  In  commercial  quantities,  except 
that  the  exemption  woud  not  extend  to  em- 
ployment In  the  corporate  limits  of  a  city  of 
250.000  or  more  population.  The  result 
would  probably  confine  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  protection  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  with  few  If  tmy  exceptions, 
to  employment  In  the  large  cities. 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  its  enactment 
would  remove  14  million  of  the  24  million 
workers  now  protected  by  the  minimum 
wage  provisions.  The  great  bulk  of  these 
workers  would  also  be  denied  overtime  pro- 
tection to  which  they  are  presently  entitled. 

Additionally.  It  appears  that  as  a  result  of 
the  amendment,  the  number  of  newly  cov- 
ered workers  would  be  500.000  Instead  of  14 
million  as  estimated  before  the  Smith 
amendment  was  added. 

In  reading  the  Congressional  Record  for 
June  30  (p.  15223).  It  would  seem  that  the 
amendment  was  Intended  to  concern  only 
the  agricultural  processing  industries.  How- 
ever, the  text  of  the  amendment  seems  to 
go  much  further  as  Indicated  above. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  T.  LtrNDQUisr, 

Administrator. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  are  the 
type  of  mistakes  that  can  be  made  and 
will  be  made  so  long  as  this  Congre.ss  in- 
sists on  ramming  legislation  through  in 
a  hurry  by  p>ermitting  a  coalition  to  gag 
discussion  on  these  vital  issues  This  is 
a  mistake  that  could  affect  14  million 
workers.  Actually  it  seems  to  me  this 
mistake  could  very  well  preclude  any  ex- 
tension or  improvement  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  this  session. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  wull  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  making  this  state- 
ment. The  information  he  is  giving  us 
is  very  important.  I  feel  it  should  be 
heard  by  all  the  Members.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  other  body.  I  congratulate 
him  for  taking  such  prompt  action  and 
bringing  to  our  attention  the  full  effects 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr  Speaker.  1  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis.sis- 
sippi  [Mr.  Smith V 


Mr    CHELF"      Mr    Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.'^p 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.   1721 


Alford 

Garmatz 

PUcher 

An  fuse 

Jackson 

Preston 

Auchlncloss 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Roosevelt 

Bennett,  Mich 

Jones,  Ala. 

Shelley 

Bentley 

Karth 

Sheppard 

Blatnlk 

Kearns 

Smith.  Iowa 

Biitch 

Keogh 

Smith.  Kans. 

Bowles 

KUbum 

Spence 

Brown,  Mo. 

McMlUan 

Steed 

Buckley 

Macdon&ld 

Taylor 

Budge 

Mason 

Teague.  Tex 

Burdlck 

Mlnshall 

Thompson.  N.J 

Cooley 

MitcheU 

Tollefaon 

Dlggs 

Moms.  Okla. 

Vinson 

Durham 

Passman 

Younger 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  386 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CA1>L  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  E\idently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


AMEJIPING      FEDERAL      PROPERTY 

AND'-vADMINISTRATIVE   SERVICES 

ACT  ORJilia.^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi   IMr.  Smith!   is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  regret  very  much  that  due  to  my 
error  in  drafting  the  amendment  or  an 
error  in  the  transcription,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  yesterday  to  the 
substitute  bill  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House  could  be  so  interpreted  that  it 
would  under.any  condition  take  out  from 
coverage  any  workers  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  other  than  those 
who  would  be  subject  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  area  of  production  in  agricul- 
tural areas. 

The  amendment,  as  I  stated  on  the 
floor,  is  designed  only  to  write  into  law 
a  definition  of  "area  of  production." 
whereas  today  that  term  is  subject  to 
definition  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  As 
I  drafted  the  amendment  it  was  to  the 
effect  that  workers  m  agricultural  proc- 
essing and  handling  industries  within 
counties  where  that  a^fricultural  com- 
modity is  grown  commercially  would  be 
exempt  from  the  law.  That  has  been  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  since  the  first  act 
was  passed.  But  because  the  definition 
has  been  left  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
there  has  been  some  confusion,  as  I 
pointed  out.  They  have  used  the  figure 
of  2.500.  where  an  establishment  is  in  a 
town  of  that  size  or  within  1  mile  of  it. 
My  amendment  is  to  eliminate  that 
unfair  coverage  in  that  case  and  in 
others. 

Because  of  the  mistake  in  the  drafting 
of  the  amendment  I  have  already  been 
in  conference  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  to  make  it 
clear  that  there  was  no  idea  what.soever 
that  the  amendment  did  anything  more 
than  what  I  have  just  said. 

On  yesterday  time  did  not  permit  full 
explanation  of  the  legislative  intent  of 
the  amendment.  I  feel  sure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  know  I  would  not  un- 
der any  circumstances  mislead  them 
about    any    feature    of    legislation    or 
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amendment  I  might  offtr.  and  I  think 
my  legislative  intent  was  clear.  Unfor- 
tunately, yesterday,  I  did  not  have  a 
trreat  deal  of  time  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment. There  certamly  was  no  eflTort 
made  to  put  it  through  without  explana- 
tion. When  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  sought  to  limit  debate 
I  o'oj^'Cted  in  order  to  get  more  time 

N!r  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  the  explanation  he  is  making. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  but  what 
the  amendment  will  be  promptly  rewrit- 
ten to  properly  carry  out  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  offered,  and  I  hope  no 
Member  of  the  House  will  entertain  any 
idea  that  I  had  the  slightest  ulterior 
purpose  in  mind  when  I  offered  the 
amendment 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  reruleman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Mississippi.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  discussed  h^  amend- 
ment with  me  and  the  impreslion  I  got 
at  that  time  is  as  he  expressed  it  here 
today 

Mr.  SMITH  of  xMississippi.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  Senate  in  its  consideration  of 
the  legislation  will  correct  the  situation. 

AREA    OF    PRODUCnOK 

Let  me  emphasize  that  my  amendment 
is  designed  to  do  just  one  thing,  and 
one  thing  only.  It  defines  the  area  of 
production  of  any  agricultural  or  hor-_ 
ticultural  commodity,  including  livestock 
and  poultry,  to  include  every  county  in 
which  the  commodity  is  commercially 
produced,  the  only  limitation  being  that 
the  area  of  production  shall  not  include 
a  City  with  a  population  of  250,000  or 
more,  as  reported  in  the  1960  census. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  is  clear. 
When  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
pa5.sed  in  1938,  Congress  recognized  the 
need  for  exempting  certain  types  of  em- 
ployment relating  to  agriculture.  In- 
cluded among  these  are  processes  and 
operations  involved  in  preparing  for  mar- 
ket and  handling  agricultural  commod- 
ities. This  exemption  was  applied 
within  the  area  of  production  of  the 
particular  commodity  involved.  The 
Congress,  however,  gave  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  authority  to  say  what  the  area 
of  production  included. 

Unfortunately  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
definition  of  "area  of  production"  has 
led  to  considerable  inequity  and  con- 
fusion. 

The  extent  to  which  this  definition  has 
nullified  the  intent  of  Congress  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  cotton  ware- 
houses located  in  my  home  county,  where 
growing  cotton  is  the  major  source  of  in- 
come of  the  people,  are  not  considered 
by  the  Secretary's  definition,  to  be  in  the 
area  where  cotton  is  produced. 

My  amendment  simply  defines  the  area 
of  production  and  in  no  way  changes  the 
type  of  workers  exempted.  To  repeat, 
the  area  of  production  of  an  agricultural 
commodity  under  the  definition  includes 
the  counties  in  which  the  commodity  is 
grown  commercially — except  for  cities  of 
over  250,000  population. 


n.*^  act  a,s  changed  by  my  amendment 

would  read  a.s  follows; 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  8 
and  7  sball  not  apply  with  respect  to  (10) 
any  Individual  employed  within  the  area  of 
production,  which  shall  Include  all  of  each 
county  In  which  any  a^cultural  or  horti- 
cultural commodity.  Including  livestock  and 
poultry.  Is  produced  In  commercial  quan- 
tities, except  that  it  shall  not  Include  the 
corporate  limits  of  a  city  or  municipality 
having  a  population  In  excess  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  as  reported  in  the 
1960  cerisiLs.  engaged  in  handling,  packing, 
storing,  ginning,  compressing,  pasteurizing, 
drying,  preparing  in  their  raw  or  natural 
state,  or  canning  of  agrlcxiltxiral  or  horti- 
cultural commodities  for  market,  or  In 
making  cheese  or  butter  or  other  dairy 
products. 

M:  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
make  a  unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks immediately  following  the  vote  to 
override  the  veto  on  the  pay  raise  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Baldwin]  for  a  consent  request. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  immediately  before 
the  passage  of  the  conference  report  on 
Hil.  7634. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Quie!  for  a  consent  request. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  following  the  vote  to  over- 
ride the  veto  on  the  pay  raise  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tHR.  9996)  to  amend  section 
402  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  to  pre- 
scribe procedures  to  insure  that  foreign 
excess  property  which  is  disposed  of 
overseas  will  not  be  imported  Into  the 
United  States  to  the  injury  of  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9996  with  Mr. 
BoLAND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  r\ile  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fasc-ell], 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr  Brown] 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  take 
some  time  and  move  rather  slowly  on 
this  legislation.  From  the  conversations 
I  have  heard  during  the  discussion  on 
the  rule,  it  is  obvious  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  concerning 
this  legislation.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
clarify  exactly  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  here  and  I  hope  to  dispel  any 
misunderstanding.  I  want  to  start  out 
by  assuring  my  colleagues  that  the  com- 
mittee in  bringing  out  this  bill  does  not 
seek  to  do  injury  to  anyone,  it  does  not 
seek  to  do  injury  to  any  industry,  any 
business,  or  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  Quite  the  contrary,  we 
were  very  mindful  of  these  factors  and 
we  believe  that  we  have  taken  them 
carefully  and  fully  into  consideration. 
I  am  sure  when  I  have  concluded  my 
discussion  most  of  you  will  agree  with 
me. 

I  would  like  to  start  out  and  get  the 
frame  of  references  on  this  legislation — 
that  is.  the  act  itself.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act,  as  amended,  par- 
ticularly and  specifically  with  a  section 
thereof.  I  want  to  briefly  review  the 
declaration  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
Congress  in  adopting  that  original  act 
which  we  now  seek  to  amend  by  this 
legislation. 

Section  2:  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
In  enacting  this  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
Government  an  economical  and  efficient 
system. 

Then  it  goes  into  other  matters  down 
to  subsection  (c) : 

The  disposal  of  surpliis  property. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  congressional 
intent  In  passing  the  act. 

An  economical  and  efllolent  system  for  the 
dlsi>o8al  of  surplus  property. 

Still  reading  from  the  act: 

The  term  "exceae  projserty"  means  any 
property  under  the  control  of  any  Federal 
agency  which  Is  not  required  for  Its  needs 
and  the  discharge  of  Its  responsibilities  as 
determined  by  the  head  thereof. 

The  term  "foreign  excess  property" 
with  which  the  section  we  seek  to  amend 
specifically  deals  means  any  excess 
property  located  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Going  over  to  the  section  of  the  act 
which  this  bill  specifically  seeks  to 
amend : 

Sec.  402.  Methoim  ajcd  Terms  or  Disposal. 
Foreign  excess  property — 

And  keep  in  mind  the  defliUtions 
which  I  have  just  alluded  to — 

may  be  dlsp>osed  of   by   (a)    sale,   exchange, 
lease,  transfer — 

And  so  forth — 
but  In  no  eyent — 
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le  present  law   I  am  reud- 
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mall   any  property   be   sold  without  a   rrn- 
forbldding    Its   Importation  into    the 
XJnUeOi  states. 

In  other  words,  the  disposing  agency 
overseas  shall  sell  the  property  but  only 
with  a  condition  forbidding  Its  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States.  I  empha- 
size that  fact  because  this  is  a  con- 
tractual provision  between  the  disposing 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
purchaser  at  the  time.  This  is  one  of 
the  problems  with  which  we  deal.  The 
act  provides  a  condition  forbidding 
property  importation  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  In  the  case  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  or  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  in  the  case  of  other  prop- 
perty.  determine.?  that  the  importation 
of  such  property  would  relieve  domestic 
shortages  or  otherwise  be  t)enrflcial  to 
the  economy  of  this  country.  Upon 
such  a  finding,  then  the  condition  no 
longer  applies,  an  import  permit  is  issued 
and  the  property  may  then  be  brought 
in.     This  is  the  present  law. 

Now.  keeping  that  frame  of  reference, 
I  would  like  to  discu.*^  very  briefly  how 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions got  into  this  problem.. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  was 
following  your  reading  on  page  2  of  the 

bill 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  was  reading  out  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  The 
comittee  report  does  not  agree  with  what 
you  read.  In  section  402  "injurious  to 
the  economy  of  this  country"  is  the  way 
the  law  reads  at  the  present  time,  and 
you  are  striking  that  language  out. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  mistaken. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  That  provision  there  is 
the  way  it  was  originally  in  our  legisla- 
tion. That  is  now  beiPig  changed  by 
virtue  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Now,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  got  into  this  problem  back  in 
1958.  I  want  to  bring  this  out.  because 
I  have  been  asked  the  question,  where 
did  this  bill  originate?  So.  I  want  to 
tell  you.  It  originated  with  the  com- 
mittee and  with  the  department.  Back 
in  1958  we  had  some  complaints  from 
manufacturers  and  dealers  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  the  present  law. 
Basically  the  complaint  was  that  becau.se 
of  administrative  difficulties  within  the 
department  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
definite  criteria  for  determination  on 
when  property  would  come  in  and  when 
it  would  stay  out.  It  seemed  like  one 
case  would  be  decided  one  way  one  time 
and  another  way  another  time.  This 
was  what  the  committee  was  confronted 
with  when  it  held  hearings  in  1958  on 
this  particular  section  of  the  law. 
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We  went  mti'  xhx^  matter  and  look  a 
considerable  amount  of  testimony,  mind 
you  now,  dealing  with  the  admmistration 
of  the  present  law  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  We  got  through  wah  those 
hearings  and  we  issued  a  report  which 
basically  said  to  the  Department.  "All 
right,  now,  let  us  tighten  up  your  pro- 
cedure there  so  that  anybody  that 
comes  to  you  will  have  definite  rules  to 
follow,  and  also  let  us  set  out  criteria 
so  that  any  businessman,  be  he  a  manu- 
facturer, dealer,  or  importer,  can  come 
here  and  each  will  understand  and  see 
for  him.self  what  these  criteria  are." 

The  Department  went  ahead.  They 
shuffled  some  E>ersormcl  aroimd,  issued 
rules  and  regulations,  and  they  began  to 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  with 
respect  to  this  law. 

After  a  period  of  time,  about  a  year, 
we  found  that  by  the  establishment  of 
rules  and  regulations,  and  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  procedures  and  criteria,  the 
complaint  was  then  made  on  the  other 
side  of  the  scale  that  the  administration 
of  this  law  now  had  become  so  strict  that 
it  was  hurting  other  American  business- 
men, the  importers.  So,  we  held  hear- 
ings on  this  complaint. 

Basically  the  committee  has  agreed 
that  as  a  result  of  the  department  try- 
ing to  comply  with  the  original  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  it  has  brought  about 
this  result.  We  therefore  took  upon  our- 
selves, the  committee  and  the  I>epart- 
ment,  to  examine  the  law  to  determine 
what  could  be  done  or  what  should  be 
done  with  respect  to  its  modification,  to 
improve  its  administration,  to  make  it 
more  equitable  for  everyone.  The  re- 
sult of  that  has  been  this  bill.  We  have 
been  at  this  a  long  time,  mind  you,  start- 
ing back  in  1958. 

The  counsel  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  testified,  speaking  with  re- 
spect to  the  effect  of  the  administrative 
problems  of  the  present  law : 

The  administration  of  section  402  has 
been  troublesome  in  the  extreme. 

This  is  the  Department  speaking  now. 

The  criteria  expressed  in  section  402  have 
been  difHcult  to  interpret  and  to  apply. 

We,  as  I  say,  have  worked  with  the 
Department  in  arriving  at  the  language 
which  they  feel  would  be  suitable,  which 
they  feci  is  proper  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibility as  expressed. 

They  believe  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  committee  is  so  advised  in  writing, 
that  the  present  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  with  the  committee  amend- 
ments, will  do  the  job. 

I  want  to  refer  also  specifically  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Drumm  in  the  commit- 
tee hearings.  He  was  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  that  section  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Drumm,  according  to  the  thinking 
that  you  have  done,  would  the  change  from 
the  general  criteria  of  injury  to  the  econ- 
omy to  the  new  language  "production  and 
employment — 

Which  is  the  criteria, 
make  any  real  difference  in  the  amount  of 
goods    that    would    be    imported    Into    the 
country? 


We  will  get  into  that  question.     He 
says  not  necessarily  so,  but — 

We  have  a  more  readily  workable  basis. 

Then  again  he  says: 

So  If  you  apply  the  criterion  of  production 
and  employment — 

Which  we  do  in  this  bill — 
I   think  you   have   something  that   Is   more 
readily  measurable. 

This  is  the  language  which  we  have 
incorporated  in  the  bill. 

Let  us  examine  the  bill  itself  and  its 
purposes.  First  of  all.  we  provide  that 
it  shall  be  unlawful  to  import  foreign 
excess  property.  You  will  recall  that 
under  the  present  law  it  does  not  state 
that  at  all.  It  says  that  property  shall 
be  sold  only  with  a  condition  of  sale, 
et  cetera.  That  is  a  contractual  obliga- 
tion between  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  first  purchaser.  It  does  not  affect 
any  sub.sequent  purchases  for  value,  in 
good  faith,  without  knowledge.  It  can- 
not be  enforced,  has  not  been  enforced, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  BPAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BRAY.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand exactly  how  this  operates.  This 
applies  to  property  owned  by  the  United 
States  abroad  and  it  has  to  do  with 
shipping  it  back  into  the  United  States, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Well,  yes,  it  does.  It 
is  property  that  is  owned  abroad  and 
which  is  disposed  of  abroad  under  the 
terms  of  this  law. 

Mr.  BRAY.  And  then  is  returned  to 
the  United  States,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  re- 
turned automatically.  It  has  to  be  sold. 
Mr.  BRAY.  Let  us  assume  we  had 
goods  in  Italy  owned  by  the  United 
States.  They  sell  it  to  someone  abroad. 
This  has  to  do  with  his  bringing  that 
property  back  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Yes,  sir.  This  bill 
provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
bring  that  property  into  the  United 
States  unless  a  determination  is  made — 
and  I  will  go  into  that  if  the  gentleman 

will  permit  me  to  finish 

Mr.  BR.AY.  I  just  want  to  get  at  what 
specific  goods  this  applies  to. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  applies  to  any 
property  within  the  definition  that  I 
gave  a  moment  ago  under  the  present 
law  which  applies  to  excess  property. 

Mr.  ERAY.  I  understand  that,  but  I 
wanted  to  know  whether  it  would  apply 
to  surplus  rifies  that  would  be  sold 
abroad. 

Mr.  FASCELL.    Any  excess  property. 
Mr.  BRAY.     It  would  apply  to  exca- 
vating machinery,  armament,  things  of 
that  kind? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Any  excess  property. 
If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  finish. 
I  will  explain  it.  We  do  not  change  the 
definition  of  property  at  all.  We  do  not 
enlarge  upon  it,  we  do  not  diminish  it. 
I  tliink  I  understand  what  the  gentleman 
is  driving  at.  but  in  order  to  be  abso- 
lutely clear  I  will  repeat  it.  That  is  the 
reason  I  started  out  by  defining  what  we 
mean  by  excess  property,  and  foreign 
excess  property.    The  definition  is  still 
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in  the  law  We  do  not  change  it.  We 
do  not  add  to  it.  we  do  not  take  from  it. 
But  we  do  make  it  unlawful  to  import. 

That  IS  what  this  bill  does.  It  is  not 
now  m  the  present  law.  It  is  not  un- 
lawful under  the  present  law.  The  pres- 
ent law  only  provides  a  condition.  Un- 
der the  proposed  amendment  we  make 
it  unlawful  to  bring  property  in  unless 
there  has  been  a  determination.  That 
means  we  are  tightening  up  the  law  in 
that  respect  because  this  brings  them 
under  existing  criminal  laws,  the  Smug- 
gling Act.  We  also  provide  in  here 
something  that  is  not  provided  in  the 
present  law — forfeiture  of  property. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  F.ASCELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Right 
in  line  with  what  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing, turning  to  page  4.  is  not  this  what 
the  present  law  provides?  It  determines 
that  the  importation  of  such  property 
would  be  injurious  to  the  economy  of 
this  country.  Have  you  not  changed 
that  language  and  changed  the  burden 
of  proof 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  has  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  studying 
this  problem  and  would  like  to  resolve  it 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The 
committee  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
thorough  consideration  of  the  problem. 
Unfortunately,  I  must  disagree  with  the 
solution  prop>ose<l  by  the  committee. 
The  solution  is  not  going  to  please  any- 
one and  we  will  be  confronted  with  this 
same  problem  next  year. 

Under  the  present  law.  at  least  we 
have  a  standard  that  is  measurable. 
Under  the  committee's  proposal,  the 
Secretary,  at  best,  would  be  in  the  realm 
of  speculation.  If  he  could  determine 
the  impact  on  production  and  employ- 
ment as  the  result  of  one  or  more  ship- 
ments of  foreign  e.xcess  property  for 
sale  on  the  domestic  market,  he  would 
be  much  wiser  than  Solomon. 

The  committee  report  would  indicate 
that  we  should  concern  ourselves  with 
the  revenue  that  would  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  this  foreign  excess  property 
on  the  domestic  market.  According  to 
testimony  before  the  committee,  the 
Government  realizes  7  E>ercent  of  acqui- 
sition cost  on  sales  of  foreign  excess 
property,  while  it  only  realizes  5  percent 
on  the  sales  of  surpltis  property  disposed 
of  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
indication  that  we  are  having  diCBculty 
in  disposing  of  foreign  excess  property 
to  foreign  buyers.  The  economics  of 
this  situation  and  the  justification  for 
bringing  this  property  back  into  the 
United  States  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. For  every  unit  brought  back  it 
means  one  less  unit  produced  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  loss  of  every  unit 
produced  in  the  United  States,  we  have 
lowered  the  number  of  productive  hours 
of  our  workers.  With  less  production 
and  less  employment,  we  have  less  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxes.  We  realize 
more  on  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess 
property  than  we  do  on  disposal  of  do- 
mestic surplus — yet  the  only  real  bene- 
fit of  bringing  this  property  back  would 
be  lower  domestic  production  and  em- 
ployment.    We  realize  less  on  the  sale 


and  we  realize  less  in  the  way  of  taxes — 
yet  it  is  claimed  that  the  return  of  this 
property  would  have  an  overall  benefit. 

Mr.  FASCELX,.  The  gentleman  is  not 
correct.  I  should  like  to  go  ahead  and 
finish  my  statement.  We  have  been 
over  that  once  before.  I  will  show  what 
the  amendments  have  done. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  may  I  suggest  that  he  refrain 
from  yielding  until  he  has  completely 
explained  the  bill  to  the  House  I  think 
the  Members  will  better  understand  the 
provisions  and  what  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  explain. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  making  that  comment.  I 
should  like  to  finish  my  statement,  and 
I  believe  that  will  answer  many  of  these 
questionii. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
raised  the  point,  although  unfortunately 
it  is  not  correct.  We  do  not  use  the 
words  "injurious  to  the  economy  of  this 
country."  That  was  the  original  bill. 
That  language  has  been  changed,  those 
criteria  have  been  changed  by  a  commit- 
tee amendment  that  was  adopted  unani- 
mously which  say.s  that  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful to  import  such  property  into  the 
United  States  after  such  sale  or  other 
disposition  imless  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
determines  that  importation  of  such 
property  would  not  result  In  imdue  lass 
of  production  or  employment  in  any  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  The  gen- 
tleman's copy  of  the  bill  does  not  have 
that  in  there.  The.se  are  the  committee 
amendments  that  have  been  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  On  page 
2.  what  the  gentleman  read  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  said  that.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  That  is  not  there. 
That  is  an  amendment  which  is  a  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  FASCELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  my  friend  tell 
me  if  it  is  not  correct  that  the  action 
being  taken  in  regard  to  splitting  this 
legislation  was  at  the  reque.st  of  those 
who  wanted  to  import  this  material  into 
this  country?  The  reason  it  has  been 
introduced  is  to  make  it  easier  to  bring 
this  material  in.  The  situation  was  lax, 
then  they  tightened  it  up.  Now  the 
committee,  as  i  understand  it.  is  offering 
this  bill  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  bring 
this  material  into  this  country. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
titled to  his  own  interpretation,  if  he 
wants  to  put  that  interpretation  on  it. 
I  say  that  is  not  a  fair  or  reasonable  in- 
terpretation. The  Department  feels 
that  having  a  more  definite  and  meas- 
lu-able  criteria  this  might  liberalize  the 
present  law  with  respect  to  the  Issuance 
of  permits  for  the  imE>ortation  of  prop- 
erty. But  before  you  get  all  excited  and 
jump  down  my  back  and  say  that  we  are 
opening  the  fioodgates  to  foreign  prop- 
erties coming  into  the  United  States,  let 
me  finish  my  statement.  Then  I  will 
yield  for  more  questions. 


No.  1,  as  I  stated,  we  make  it  unlawful 
now,  and  it  is  not  unlawful  in  the  pres- 
ent law.  Does  the  gentleman  or  any- 
body state  that  is  a  liberalization  or 
tightening  of  the  law?  From  where  I 
stand  it  is  a  tightening  of  the  law.  You 
can  interpret  it  any  way  you  like.  We 
change  the  criteria.  The  criteria  In  the 
present  law  I  read,  and  I  will  do  it  again ; 

Unless  the  Secretary  •  •  •  determines 
that  the  Importation  of  such  property  would 
relieve  domestic  shortages  or  otherwise  be 
beneficial  to  the  economy  of  this  country 

We  changed  that  criterion  and  we 
changed  it  because  the  Department  said 
that  the  new  criterion  is  one  which  they 
feel  is  more  readily  measurable  and 
definable  and  more  equitable  in  its  in- 
terpretation, and  will  relieve  them  of 
a  tremendous  administrative  problem 
which  they  have  had  on  this  law.  So 
we  say  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  import  un- 
less the  Secretary  makes  the  interpreta- 
tion that  it  would  result  in  undue  loss 
of  production  or  employment. 

Then  we  added  another  amendment 
"In  any  industry  in  the  United  States  ' 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  dislike  to  interrupt,  but 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  committee  amendment,  as 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  is  exactly  as  it  appears 
on  page  2,  lines  9,  and  10.  rather  than 
the  language  that  the  gentleman  has 
just  quoted? 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  am  happy  to  ex- 
plain this  again.  The  language  "in  any 
industry"  which  does  not  app>ear  on  page 
2  of  the  bill  is  a  subsequent  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Would  it  not  be  more 
accurate  to  call  it  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  You  can  call  it  that 
if  you  like.  But  it  was  an  amendment 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  committee. 
The  only  reason  It  does  not  appear  is  be- 
cau.se  this  arose  during  the  discussion 
on  the  rule. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Will  you  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  italic  after  the  words 
stricken  out  in  the  preceding  language' 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  a  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  The  committee  amend- 
ment does  not  contain  the  language  that 
the  gentleman  quoted,  but  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment 
would  purport  to  do  that. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  All  right.  Techni- 
cally, the  gentleman  is  correct.  Never- 
theless the  language  is  in  the  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  to  do  what  I  have  said. 
It  was  felt  this  would  be  a  more  accu- 
rate definition. 

Mr  'WIER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FASCELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  gather  now  that  many 
of  us  have  received  considerable  mail 
from  the  manufacturing  companies. 

Mr    FASCELL.     I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  WIER.  But  I  imagine  from 
listening  to  your  explanation  that  many 
of  those  letters  of  protest  have  come  as 
a  result  of  the  original  bill? 

Mr    FASCELL.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  WIER.  As  I  understand  you  now, 
these  changes  you  made  were  since  this 
propaganda  went  out? 


Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  tell  you  that  m  my 
honest  judgment  this  committee  has  done 
everything  in  the  world  it  could  possi- 
bly do  to  protect  American  industries. 
The  American  importer  still  has  to  go  to 
the  Department,  still  has  to  get  a  deter- 
mination. 

We  have  not  gone  into  other  facets  of 
this  problem  which  bear  on  the  equity 
of  the  situation,  and  I  would  like  to  do 
that  before  1  yield  any  further. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  1  After  counting]  One  hundred 
and  one  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  will  pro- 
Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  going  to  move 
along  quickly  now  Into  the  remainmg 
parts  of  the  bill.  We  have  already  cov- 
ered two  points  so  far  showing  what  we 
seek  to  do  under  this  bill;  Make  it  un- 
lawful to  import,  which  is  not  in  the 
present  law;  and  we  changed  the  cri- 
teria, which  the  Department  feels  Is 
better. 

We  now  come  to  si:»meti!ing  else.  We 
give  the  Secretary  of  Conimcice  specific 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
dealmg  with  this  problem,  something  he 
has  never  had  in  the  law  heretofore.  He 
has  done  it,  but  he  has  not  done  it  under 
authority  of  law.  Under  this  bill  we  give 
him  that  authority.  That  is  not  lit»eral- 
izing.  If  any-thing  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  we  are  tightening  up  the  law. 

The  next  thing  we  do  is  this:  The  Sec- 
retary has  been  allowing  the  importa- 
tion of  this  foreign  excess  property  un- 
der bond  for  the  purpose  of  being  re- 
furbished and  repaired  and  then  to  re- 
export that  property.  It  does  not  enter 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  at  all. 
He  has  been  doing  that  administratively. 
Under  this  bill  we  give  him  the  authority 
to  do  it  by  law. 

A  number  of  Members  have  gotten  let- 
ters and  complaints  expressing  fears 
about  the  effect  of  property  admitted  un- 
der bond.  The  administration,  even 
without  the  proposed  law,  has  not  been 
admitting  that  property  into  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States.  This  bill  will 
give  him  no  right  to  do  that.  It  con- 
tinues, however,  a  very  helpful  practice 
of  bringing  excess  property  in  under 
bond  and  allowing  It  to  remain  here  for 
repair  and  refurbishing.  That  helps  our 
economy.  The  person  is  then  allowed  to 
reexport  It.  * 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  we  are  tight- 
ening up  the  law. 

Let  us  briefly  get  into  another  part  of 
this  problem.  How  big  is  it?  What  are 
we  talking  about  in  terms  of  size?  Let 
us  examine  it.  Here  is  a  report  of  rec- 
ord: a  report  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  made  to  our  committee  on 
foreign  exce.ss  property  for  the  calendar 
year  1959.  In  1959  there  were  370  cases 
considered  by  the  Department.  Listen  to 
this:  There  were  370  cases  considered  by 
the  Department.  Approved  for  import. 
68;  disapproved  for  import.  272.  Acqui- 
sition cost  of  property  covered  by  the  im- 
port applications  received  In  1959.  was 
$75  million.  In  other  word.';,  the  total 
value    acquisitionwise    of    property    for 


which  application  was  approved  was  $75 
million;  disapproved,  around  $65  miihon 
worth.  Acquisition  cc^t  on  which  au- 
thorization was  i.sf^ued  was  only  $10  mil- 
lion worth.  But  only  $3  million  of  prop- 
erty was  finally  imported. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  i.'-  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  1  After  counting  1  Eighty-four 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

1  Roll  No.  173) 

Abbltt  Davis,  Tenn.  Preston 

Abernethy  Diggs  Rogers.  Tex. 

Alford  Evlns  Scherer 

Asplnall  Harrison  Smith,  Iowa 

Auchincloss  Jaclcson  Smith,  Kans. 

Harden  Keams  Smith.  Va. 

Bennett,  Mich  Keogh  Springer 

Bentley  KUbum  Steed 

Blatnlk  Leslnskl  Taylor 

Blltch  McSween  Tuck 

Bonner  Mason  Vinson 

Bowles  Mlnshall  WUUs 

Brown  Mo.  Mitchell  Wilson 

BucXley  Morris,  Okla.  Wlthrow 

Burdlck  OHara.  Mich.  Younger 

Celler  Pllcher 

Cramer  PoweU 

Accordingly,  the  Conunlttee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  9996.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  383  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quoriim.  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Conunlttee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Pascell. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
discussion  has  been  so  absorbing  and  ex- 
citing that  I  have  run  out  of  time.  My 
colleagues  have  been  promised  time  by 
me.  I  hope  they  will  take  tune  when  we 
resui  the  bill  under  the  5 -minute  rule, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions, and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  on 
the  minority  side  will  do  a  very  fine  job. 

Let  me  say  this,  we  are  not  opening 
the  floodgates  for  the  importation  of  a 
lot  of  property.  We  are  not  trying  to 
injure  domestic  industry,  whether  it  be 
manufacturers  or  dealers  or  sales  peo- 
ple. We  believe  we  have  a  law  which 
the  Department  says  they  can  admin- 
ister equitably.  It  gives  them  a  provi- 
sion for  enforcement  which  will  do  a 
good  job.  I  know  many  of  you  are  con- 
cerned because  you  have  heard  from 
your  people  that  this  may  injure  them. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  if  the  com- 
mittee did  not  amend  the  bill  in  an  effort 
to  protect  domestic  industry. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  The  gentlemen  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  before  that  many  letters  that  ex- 
pressed concern  over  this  matter  were 
probably  directed  to  the  original  bill. 
The  committee  amendments  which  will 
be    offered  we  believe  take  care  of  most 


of  thase  objections,  if  not  all.  We  be- 
lieve we  liave  a  good  bill  and  I  trust  it 
will  be  supported, 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  a^  I  may  use 

Mr  Chairman,  perhaps  I  may  be  able 
to  help  clear  up  some  of  the  misunder- 
.stajiding  about  this  legislation  if  I  am 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  state- 
ment without  interruption,  following 
which  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions I  can,  or  to  yield  to  my  other 
colleagues  on  the  committee. 

First  of  all.  let  me  say  that  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  we  have  had  a  law,  as 
explained  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  on  the  statute  books,  that  per- 
mits the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
practically  all  cases — the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  connection  with  a  few — 
to  issue  licenses  for  the  importation  of 
Government-owned  surplus  property 
that  was  purchased  in  the  United  States 
and  shipped  overseas,  then  reimported 
into  this  country  for  sale 

For  some  time  those  import  licenses 
were  issued  rather  generously  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  As  suggested, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  complaint  from 
different  industries  in  the  United  States 
that  too  many  of  these  goods  were  flow- 
ing back  into  this  country. 

First  of  all,  I  think  I  should  point  out 
that  it  is  the  law,  and  the  rule,  that  as 
much  of  this  surplus  property  as  pos- 
sible shall  be  sold  overseas  t>efore  any 
is  reimjxjrted  into  the  United  States. 

Next,  let  me  say  very  frarikly  to  you 
that  there  have  been  a  great  many 
American  manufactunnr  concerns  that 
have  not  been  at  all  dilatory  m  selling 
everj-thin.q:  they  possibly  could  to  the 
Federal  Government,  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wanted  it,  or  needtxi  it, 
or  did  not. 

Let  me  also  say  that  there  has  been 
a  demand  on  the  pait  of  certain  people 
called  American  taxpayers  to  recover 
something  from  the  sale  of  this  surplus 
proi>erty,  and  from  all  the  money  in- 
vested in  it.  that  some  part  of  it  should 
be  retuiTied  to  the  Treasur>- 

As  a  result  of  these  complaints  from 
industry  against  the  licensing  system  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  imder 
which  these  goods  flow  back  into  the 
United  States — we  held  hearings  for 
months,  and  months,  and  months,  dur- 
ing practically  all  of  1958.  We  found 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  justification  to 
the  complaints  that  had  been  made  by 
some  industries  and  some  manufacturers 
as  to  the  rather  hcavT  shipment  of  these 
surplus  commodities  into  this  country. 
As  a  result  of  those  hearings,  and  be- 
cause we  had  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce officials  before  us  they  decided  to 
tighten  up  on  these  licenses  but  asked 
us  to  give  them  a  new  and  better  law 
under  which  to  operate.  Thus  this  bill 
was  brought  into  being,  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  officials  of  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  the  committee  finds  it  did  not 
go  far  enough  to  properly  protect  Ameri- 
can industry  and  labor  from  these  im- 
ports. Remember,  it  has  not  been  un- 
lawful, and  is  not  now  under  present  law, 
to    import    these    surplus    commodities 
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back  intx)  this  country  after  a  licens^^  is 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
There  is  nothing  m  the  present  law  that 
prevents  it.  So  we  wrote  into  the  pend- 
ing bill  a  new  concept,  a  new  idea,  to 
protect  American  mdustry  and  Ameri- 
can labor  from  thi^  flow  of  goods  into 
this  country. 

We  provide  in  this  bill  that  it  .shall 
be  unlawful  to  reimport  these  .-urplus 
goods  unless  certain  things  are  first 
found  by,  either  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture m  a  few  instances  as  the  case 
may  be.  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  most  instances,  as  is  usually  the  case. 
For  the  first  time  it  will  be  unlawful  to 
import  these  commodities,  and  if  any- 
one does  import  them  in  violation  of  the 
proposed  law  he  will  be  ?mlty,  under  the 
Smuggler's  Act,  and  could  be  prosecuted 
and  sent  to  prison 

Now,  let  us  go  on  for  a  moment.  Un- 
lawful unless  what'  Remember,  there 
are  amendments  in  this  bill,  you  will  see 
some  of  them,  not  all  of  them,  others  will 
be  offered  by  the  commiittee  Unlawful 
"unless  the  Department  determines  that 
the  importation  of  .''uch  property" — to 
wit.  this  .t^urplus  property — "would  not 
result  m  any  undue  loss  of  production 
or  employment  :n  any  industry  in  the 
United  Stat'-s." 

That  IS  one  of  the  amendments  which 
"Will  be  offpred  Th^re  has  to  be  a  posi- 
tive finding  by  the  Department  before  it 
■will  be  lawful  to  import  any  of  these 
surplus  goods.  There  must  be  a  finding 
it  will  not  injure  any  industtT  or  cause 
any  unemployment,  or  affect  production. 
None  of  that  Thi.s  i.s  pinned  down,  and 
it  was  rTi-y  amendment  that  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Com.mittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  after  the  Rules 
Committee  requested,  that  tightened  the 
bill  up. 

I  made  tl.at  request,  and  I  put  in  the 
words  and  suggested  the  amendment 
"in  any  industry  " 

What  does  that  mr an  '  It  means  on 
an  application  to  import  or  reimport 
screwdrivers,  the  Department  will  not 
have  to  check  the  economy  or  the  whole 
industrial  picture  of  the  United  States 
or  the  national  employment  picture. 
The  Department  finds  out  whether  or 
not  it  wTll  have  any  undue  effect  on  the 
screwdriver  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  ther-  mav  be  a  half 
dozen  It  does  not  have  to  check  every- 
thin^c.  It  mitjhi;  create  unemployment 
In  one  district,  but  that  might  not  affect 
the  whole  industrial  picture,  or  the  em- 
plov-ment  picture,  in  the  entire  United 
States  That  is  why  we  pinned  it  down 
in  this  bill  to    any  industry." 

In  other  words,  the  Department  can- 
r.ot  let  it  come  in  tmless  it  makes  an 
affirmative  findin;?  that  it  would  not  be 
injurious  to  the  production  of,  or  to  the 
emplov-ment  situation  in.  any  industry 
in  the  United  States 

Now,  let  me  eive  you  a  few  facts.  I 
know  that  you  have  had  a  lot  of  letters, 
telegrams  and  messages  from  some  of 
your  industries  back  home.  I  know- 
exactly  whv  these  messages  were  sent 
to  you— and  from  whom  they  came — 
let  me  put  it  that  wav  I  had  notice 
served  on  me  by  the  man  who  inspired 
them  Out  m  Ohio  we  call  such  men 
molders  of  public  opinion  and  directors 


of  legislative  activity.  This  gentleman 
notified  me  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  that  he  would  build  a  fire 
under  the  committee,  and  under  the  bill. 
by  putting  the  heat  on,  and  so  forth. 
He  represents  just  one  organization  in 
this  town,  or  just  one  group.  Of  course, 
he  has  a  right  to  do  so.  I  do  not  criticize 
him  for  that,  but  I  know  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  misinformation  sent  out 
because  I  have  received  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  letters  from  manufacturers 
and  other  organizations  who  thought 
this  bill  would  injure  them,  but  did  not 
know  or  understand  what  was  in  it. 

I  sent  copies  of  the  bill  out  to  many 
of  these  same  manufacturers,  in  my 
State  especially,  and  asked  them  to  have 
their  attorneys  go  over  the  legislation 
thoroughly.  At  least  75  percent  came 
back  and  said  'W3  do  not  see  anything 
harmful  in  the  bill,  we  think  it  will  be 
helpful.  This  will  protect  our  industry, 
this  will  protect  us  from  these  surplus 
importations." 

This  bill  will  not  cause  unemployment 
or  reduce  production  in  this  country,  or 
here  at  home.  I  have  had  attorney  after 
attorney,  some  of  them  representing  the 
biggest  corporations  in  the  United  States, 
say  that  this  biU  gives  American  indus- 
tries more  protection  than  they  have  ever 
had  under  the  present  law,  or  ever  will 
have. 

Now.  let  us  get  down  to  brass  tacks. 
If  you  want  to  follow  the  suggestions 
made  by  one  man  who  represents  one 
organization,  all  right.  Maybe  he  does 
not  want  this  bill  enacted.  I  do  not  know. 
Maybe  somebody  can  make  more  money 
under  the  old  law,  I  do  not  know:  but 
I  do  know  that  practically  everybody 
who  has  read  and  studied  this  law,  as 
it  is  amended,  or  will  be  amended  by  the 
committee  amendment,  says  it  gives 
greater  protection  than  they  have  ever 
had  before. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  sets 
down  guidelines,  and  it  makes  it  easier 
for  it  to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
importations  would  be  injurious  to  pro- 
duction or  to  employment,  because  it 
only  has  to  check  within  the  one  indus- 
try. Of  course,  anybody  who  is  being 
injured  by  such  a  suggestion,  to  wit.  the 
application  for  the  right  to  import  these 
goods,  will  immediately  make  a  com- 
plaint He  will  immediately  say,  "No, 
this  will  hurt  us;  this  will  cause  greater 
unemplo>-ment  in  our  industry,"  and 
then  the  Department  cannot  issue  an 
import  license  under  this  bill.  I  do  not 
know  what  more  anyone  wants  to  pro- 
tect his  industry.  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  done.  I  am  not  in 
the  import  business:  I  do  not  have  any 
stock  in  any  factory  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  bill  one  way  or  the  other. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  give  a 
whoop  what  you  do  about  it,  except  I 
just  hate  to  see  a  lot  of  my  good  friends 
and  colleagues  misled  by  the  activities, 
and  the  messages  sent  out  by  one  indi- 
vidual to  a  lot  of  people  who  have  per- 
haps not  read  the  bill,  because  every  time 
we  -send  them  a  copy  of  the  bill  as 
amended  and  explain  it  to  them,  almost 
unanimously — not  quite,  but  almost 
unanimously — they  come  back  and  say 
this  proposed  law  is  wonderful;  that  it 
gives  more   protection   than   they   ever 


had  before.  And,  I  do  not  like  person- 
ally—and I  say  it  to  the  gentlemen  here 
at  this  time — to  have  some  fellow  pri- 
marily interested  in  some  little  group 
put  the  heat  on  me  and,  as  he  told  Uie 
committee,  he  will  make  us  all  jump 
through  the  hoop.  If  you  want  to  do 
that,  all  right;  I  do  not  care  what  you 
do,  but  I  will  not  jump.  I  will  stand 
on  my  own  two  feet,  and  not  let  any 
special  paid  representative  of  any  group 
tell  me  what  I  am  going  to  do  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  I  hope  he  will  not 
be  able  to  tell  you  what  you  should  do. 
Anybody  vho  wants  to  can  disagree  with 
this  legislation.  He  can  vote  any  way 
he  feels  about  it.    Here  are  the  facts. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  this  bill 
does  in  some  respects  tighten  up  the 
present  situation,  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
that.  But  I  have  some  questions  about 
the  language  on  page  2.  line  9.  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  with  the  additional 
language  which  will  add  "in  any  indus- 
try." which  is  at  the  Speakers  desk.  I 
would  like  for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
who  has  said  this  language  will  require 
a  positive  determination  by  the  Secretary 
that  the  importation  of  these  articles 
will  not  result  in  any  loss  of  production 
or  employment,  to  tell  me  what  the  word 
"undue"  in  that  line  means. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Well.  If  it 
means  one  person  is  out  of  a  job.  that 
would  not  be  undue  unemployment. 
There  has  to  be  some  discretion.  You 
cannot  just  say  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  let  a  janitor  go.  It  is  unlawful  unless 
the  Department  first  finds  out  It  will  not 
do  that. 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  he  has  to  find  that 
it  will  not  result  in  undue  unemployment. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  right. 
The  Department  has  to  find  that  it  will 
not  result  in  those  things,  and  the  word 
"undue"  means  exactly  what  you  and  I 
understand  the  English  language  means. 
If  it  is  inconsequential,  does  not  have 
any  real  effect,  then,  of  course,  it  is  not 
undue.  If  it  does  have  a  real  effect,  it 
is  an  undue  injury. 

Mr.  JONAS  Of  course,  it  has  an  un- 
due effect  on  the  person  who  loses 
his  job. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Oh,  if  you  get 
down  to  where  you  say  it  shall  not  affect 
any  individual  in  the  Nation  at  any  time, 
that  is  going  a  little  far  afield.  You  can- 
not just  say  it  affects  a  person  by  the 
name  of  Brown,  who  is  paying  taxes,  for 
he  ought  to  get  a  little  money  back  for 
him  without  injuring  anyone. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  have  had  more  than  one  in- 
du.stry  communicate  with  me. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Oh.  sure.  They 
broadcast  these  letters  and  telegrams 
from  Washington  all  over;  I  know  that. 
Mr  WALLHAUSER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  whether  in  the  word  "industry"  you 
mean  to  include  wholesalers,  retailers, 
distributors? 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Certainly,  any- 
body connected  with  production  and  sale 
of  any  particular  commodity 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER  Furthermore,  can 
the  gentleman  tell  me  how  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  can  determine  in  advance 
what  influence  it  will  have  on  any 
industry? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  He  would  be 
required  to  determine  that  as  set  out 
under  this  act  It  is  unlawful  for  him  to 
issue  any  permit  for  these  goods  to  come 
in  unless  he  first  checks  with  the  indus- 
tries affected  to  see  what  the  results 
would  be.  And  if  he  finds  that  the  re- 
sults would  be  bad.  as  stated  in  the  bill, 
then  he  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
give  the  license  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned and  the  imports  could  not  come  in. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  has 
said  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
be  helpful  to  the  taxpayer.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  not  agree  that  un- 
der the  present  law  it  would  be  possible 
for  an  individual  to  have  purchased  some 
of  this  material  for  perhar>s  2  or  3  cents 
on  the  dollar,  to  own  it  today;  and  if 
this  legislation  is  adopted  he  would  then 
be  in  a  position  to  sell  it  at  a  substantial 
profit,  but  there  would  be  no  return  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Whatever  he 
paid  for  it  would  be  returned  to  the  tax- 
payers. To  be  frank  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  know  very  many  people 
who  do  not  have  the  profit  motive  in 
mind  when  they  buy  from  or  sell  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  man  had  al- 
ready paid  for  it.  whatever  money  was 
going  to  accrue  to  the  U.S.  Government 
has  already  accrued.  The  effect  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  sell  it  here  when  otherwise  he  would 
not  be  able  to. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  it  has  been 
imported  he  has  the  right  to  sell  it.  He 
has  the  right  to  sell  it  now  under  the 
proposed  law. 

Mr.  STRATTON     Not  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  No.  He  has  the 
right  under  the  present  law  to  sell  it  if 
he  has  already  legally  brought  It  in  or 
imported  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  He  cannot  import 
it  without  having  gotten  this  certifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Oh,  but  they 
have  been  getting  them.  Why  does  not 
the  gentleman  come  down  here  and  hear 
the  testimony,  or  attend  some  of  these 
hearings.  It  is  surprising  how  much  you 
can  learn  when  you  have  been  around 
here  a  few  years. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  I  can 
be  insti-ucted  by  the  gentleman.  May  I 
suggest  the  gentleman  look  at  page  6  of 
the  report.  The  report  says  that  the 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  this  legis- 
lation was  that  importers  of  foreign  ex- 
cess property  have  been  complaining 
that  its  application  has  amounted  to  a 
virtual  moratoriima. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  I  explained 
in  the  beginning,  when  the  first  com- 
plaints were  made,  the  Department  ruled 
one   way   and   let   everything   come  in. 


Then  after  we  jumped  on  them  and  had 
some  hearings,  they  ruled  the  other  way 
for  awhile.  Next  month,  if  you  leave  the 
law  as  it  is.  and  do  not  adopt  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  they  mipht  decide  to 
open  the  importation  door  for  everything 
again,  or  the  next  man  who  is  in  charge 
of  that  ofTice  may  decide  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr  Cliainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.      I  yield. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation.  This  proposed 
legislation  still  is  bitterly  opposed  by 
many  in  my  district.  Do  I  understand 
that  there  is  to  be  another  amendment 
other  than  the  committee  amendment, 
to  be  offered? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  other 
aniendment.  the  one  that  is  not  in  the 
bill,  consists  of  the  words  "in  any  indus- 
try" in  the  United  States.  That  is  add- 
ed.    It  pins  it  down  to  any  industry. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  there  was  to  be  another 
amendment  offered  which  would  even 
more  definitely  protect  American  indus- 
try. The  gentleman  is  not  aware  of 
that? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  There  may  be 
other  amendments  offered. 

Mr.  FLYNN.  There  is  another  amend- 
ment at  the  desk. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  shall  reserve  my 
question,  then. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  understand 
another  gentleman  has  an  amendment. 
That  would  come  when  we  read  the  bill 
under  the  5 -minute  rule. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  May  I  say  that  I  feel 
the  same  way  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  indicated  about  the 
words  "undue  injury."  For  instance,  in 
the  tractor  industry,  perhaps  the  im- 
portation of  1  or  2  is  not  so  many,  or 
25.  But  the  kind  of  machines  produced 
in  our  district  sell  for  roughly  $40,000 
and  represent  2.500  to  3.000  man-hours 
of  work  on  each  machine. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  problem.  I  tliink  I 
know  the  company  he  has  in  mind,  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  at  Peoria.  HI. 
I  have  had  communications  from  them. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
gentleman  is  right,  that  under  this  law 
the  importation  of  1  machine  that  takes 
2.500  man-hours  to  build  w'ould  be 
bound  to  have  some  injurious  effect  on 
the  industrj',  or  on  emplojTnent,  because 
they  would  not  need  those  men  to  do  the 
work  if  such  a  machine  was  imported. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  looked  up  the  word 
"undue."  It  means  "excessive"  or  "im- 
moderate." And  a  synonym  for  the  word 
is  "extreme." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  I  do  not  know 
which  dictionary  the  gentleman  consult- 
ed, 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  dictionary  right 
here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  But  if  you  have 
a  synonson  that  would  be  better  than 
"imdue"  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  it. 


Mr,   JONAS     It  means  extreme. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  way  it  would  be  interpreted. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting;  120  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
that  I  know  he  is  a  very  close  student 
of  the  English  language.  If  he  would 
rather  have  in  place  of  the  word  "un- 
due." and  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
insert  the  word  "harmful",  to  read  "a 
harmful  loss  of  production  and  em- 
ployment." I  should  be  glad  to  accept 
an  amendment  of  that  type,  personally. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  My  question  is  simply 
this:  Do  the  new  criteria  which  the 
present  bill  provides  for  make  it  easier 
or  more  difficult  to  import  these  sur- 
plus goods? 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  think  it  will 
make  it  more  difficult,  and  you  cer- 
tainly would  make  it  more  fair.  This 
bill  would  be  a  better  guarantee  that  it 
would  in  no  way  injure  American  pro- 
duction or  employment  in  these  factories 
or  within  any  industrj',  not  generally  all 
over  the  country,  but  within  the  indus- 
try'. 

Mr.  HECKLER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  gather  that  the 
gentlemans  opinion  is  that  the  word 
"undue"  is  subject  to  the  rather  sub- 
jective judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. I  wonder  if  there  is  any  stand- 
ard by  which  those  Cabinet  members 
can  judge. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  to  the  word 
"undue"  the  same  thing  happens  under 
the  present  law.  There  has  to  be  some- 
one to  administer,  and  make  the  final 
decision,  in  these  cases.  As  I  have  said, 
if  the  word  "harmful"  would  be  more 
helpful  than  the  word  "undue",  and 
would  be  interpreted  as  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  suggested  he 
interprets  it.  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  me.  because  we  would  not  support 
the  making  of  a  law  where  there  would 
be  any  real  harmful  effect,  whether  we 
said  "undue"  or  "harmful",  or  what. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  This  material  that  has 
been  imported  and  is  in  bond  at  present 
in  this  country — the  gentleman  from 
Florida  mentioned  it  earlier — would  this 
in  any  way  affect  that  material  which 
we  now  know  is  being  held  in  this  coun- 

tlT? 

Mr.  BROW^'  of  Ohio.  If  it  is  in  bond, 
under  a  license  permitted  under  the 
present  law  he  could  sell.  If  it  is  in 
bond,  but  not  licensed,  in  other  words, 
just  for  transportation  out  of  this  coun- 
try to  some  place  else,  then  of  course  it 
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would  com^?  under  the  new  la.v.  if  this 
bill  became  law  was  first  pas.sfd  before 
any  import  licpr.-'^  was  granted. 

Mr.  \nCHEL  The  gentleman  stated 
in  answer  to  a  q -ostion  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  Mr.  RoushI,  that  this 
would  not  change  the  situation.  Why,  if 
it  does  not  help  the  situation,  do  we 
want  if 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Because  they 
have  not  been  helped  by  the  present 
situation,  but  they  have  been  sold  a  bill 
of  goods  by  a  certain  group  that  seem  to 
have  a.  sp<"-c:a!  interest. 

Mr.     HOFFJ.I.AN     of    Michigan.     Mr. 


Chairman,  x::: 


gentleman  yield? 


Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  any  time  left. 

Mr.  YA  I-E.-  M."  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemar.  :.■.••;;;  1 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  want  to  ask  with  ref- 
erence to  two  provisions.  One  is  on 
page  2.  such  property  may  be  disposed 
of  without  advertising  when  the  head  of 
the  executive  agency  concerned  finds 
that  by  .so  doing  it  would  hurt  the  indus- 
try-. 

Mr  BFIOWN  of  Ohio.  I  think  that  is 
in  the  general  law  now. 

Mr.  YATE.-^  He  may  dispose  of  it 
without  advertising.  That  is  in  the  ctir- 
rent  law? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oh: :       I  think  SO. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  there  also  a  provision 
in  the  current  law  that  says  the  head  of 
the  agency  may  authorize  the  abandon- 
ment of  foieign  excess  property? 

M:-  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  is  my  under- 
standing tht^re  ;.s 

The  CH-AIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
eent'.eman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan    I  Mr.   Meader]. 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
comm.tr MP  has  made  an  effort  to  strike 
a  balance  between  conflicting  interests. 
The  manufacturers  of  property  which 
becomes  surplus  abroad  do  not  want  any 
of  it  t-o  come  back  here  and  imF>air  their 
market  in  any  way.  The  consumers 
of  that  fxjuipment.  particularly  where  it 
mav  be  m  short  supply  here,  would  like 
to  ?f't  it  if  they  can  find  it  in  any  sur- 
plus property  abroad. 

Then  also  we  have  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers  and  businesslike  operations  of 
the  Federal  Goverrunent.  When  we 
have  property  we  do  not  need,  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  to  dispose  of  it  as  quickly 
as  we  can  and  get  the  best  return  we 
can  out  of  it  and  not  hang  on  to  it.  We 
should  not  clutter  up  the  disposal  proc- 
esses so  that  the  taxpayers  do  not  get 
anyihmu  out  of  the  property  which 
they  o\\:\.  Limiting  markets  in  which 
surplus  pr  jperty  can  be  sold  is  one  way 
of  impedini;  the  disposal  process  and 
impairing  a  reasonable  return  from  sur-. 
plus  pro:).-:-'-,- 

Now  this  ha.>  been  quite  a  spirited  dis- 
cussion, much  more  so  than  the  impor- 
tance of  th*-  subject  matter  justifies.  I 
would  like  Members  to  turn  to  page  16  of 
the  hearings  to  the  testimony  of  Colonel 


Rev,      Defense      Department      disposal, 
March  1  of  this  year: 

Colonel  Rey.  There  has  been  very  little 
coming  Into  this  country.  Are  you  Interested 
in  what  we  are  disposing  of? 

Mr.  Hekderson.  Yes. 

Colonel  Rrr.  This  has  been  a  declining 
program  for  the  last  year  or  so.  We  hit  our 
peak  diirlng  fiscal  year  1959. 

The  volume  of  disposals  tapered  off  during 
the  latter  half  of  fiscal  year  1959,  and  the 
figures  I  have  available  thus  far  for  fiscal 
year   1960  dlsixwal  show  a  further  decrease. 

We  are  running  right  now  roughly  at  about 
50  percent  of  what  we  disposed  of  during 
fiscal  year  1959  in  the  way  of  usable  property, 
which  Is  the  type  of  property  that  the  Im- 
porters may  be  Interested  In  purchasing  Ln 
our  oversea  areas.  At  the  present  time  thus 
far  this  fiscal  year  we  have  disposed  of  $200 
million  at  acquisition  cost  of  usable  property 
in  the  foreign  areas.  This  compares  with  a 
total  during  fiscal  year  1959  of  $735  million 
at  acquisition  cost. 

I  say  this  has  been  a  downward  trend,  and 
it  appears  that  it  will  continue  that  way  be- 
cause the  vast  bulk  of  supplies  that  were 
available  in  our  oversea  depots  In  places  such 
as  Japan  and  Air  Force  depots  In  the  oversea 
areas  has  been  pretty  weU  cleared  out  now. 

We  have  pretty  well  leveled  off.  and  I  would 
say  that  the  volume  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
at  least  as  best  I  can  see  It.  will  be  approxi- 
mately $350  to  $400  million  at  acquisition 
cost  of  the  property  we  will  dispose  of. 

Of  that,  better  than  90  percent  Is  being 
purchased  by  buyers  who  are  located  In  the 
countries  where  we  are  selling  or  In  an  ad- 
joining country. 

A  very  small  percentage  of  buyers  are  com- 
ing from  the  United  States  or  from  other 
countries  outside  the  country  where  we  are 
selling.  A  good  example  here,  for  oxir  sales  In 
Japan  we  probably  have  100  American  buyers 
and  we  have  over  2,000  buyers  who  are  located 
In  the  Par  East  who  are  buying  that  prop- 
erty. 

Of  this,  less  than  10  percent  Is  sold  for 
export.  The  American  buyers  have  been 
successful  I  would  say  on  less  than  half  of 
that.  So  when  we  start  talking  about  what 
the  departments  sells  overseas,  which  may 
eventually  come  Into  this  country.  I  think 
we  are  down  to  a  pretty  low  figure.  We  may 
be  talking  about  $15  to  $20  million  at  acqui- 
sition costs.  That  is  my  best  estimate  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Would  you  estimate  the 
amount  of  goods  disposed  of  as  domestic 
surplus  property,  by  way  of  comparison? 

Colonel  Ret.  We  are  comparing  usable 
property  running  around  $2  billion  at  acqui- 
sition cost  domestic  versxxs,  as  I  say,  $15  mil- 
lion or  $20  million  which  might  possibly  come 
into  this  country  as  foreign  excess  Imports. 
And  across  the  board  this  Is  pretty  much 
generally  the  same  type  of  property. 

Now  on  some  items,  we  may  have  an  accu- 
mulation in  the  oversea  area  of  a  particular 
item  that  we  do  not  have  available  here. 
But  across  the  board  we  are  talking  about 
pretty  much  the  same  property  types  that  we 
are  disp>oslng  of  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hejtoerson.  So  that  even  though  you 
may  not  want  to  make  a  Judgment  on  the 
basis  of  specific  Industries,  you  would  cer- 
tainly conclude  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  the  Importation  of  this 
foreign  excess  property  Is  a  negligible  factor. 
Colonel  Ret.  It  is  a  very  small  percentage 
of  what  we  are  dlspKwlng  of  overall  when  you 
comptire  foreign  excess  with  surplus  property 
disposal  or  sales. 

Thus,  we  are  talking  about  $15  million 
or  $20  million  worth  of  property  overseas 
at  its  acquisition  cost.  We  are  armually 
disposing  in  this  country  of  surplus  prop- 


erty cf  the  United  States,  at  the  rate  of 
about  $2  billion  a  year.  This  is  not  going 
to  involve  any  great  loss  of  employment 
and  production  in  this  country  if  only 
$15  million  or  $20  million  worth  of  sur- 
plus property  at  acquisition  cost  owned 
by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  overseas  is 
brought  back  to  this  country. 

I  think  the  committee  did  the  best  it 
could  do.  Perhaps  there  is  some  elas- 
ticity in  the  word  "undue." 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Is  it  fair  to  say  with 
reference  to  that  figure  actually  involved 
that  the  value  would  be  about  5  percent? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  would  not  have  the 
figure,  but  I  was  giving  the  acquisition 
cost.  As  we  all  know,  surplus  projaerty 
does  not  sell  at  its  acquisition  cost  ordi- 
narily. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Since  there  has 
been  some  question  about  the  word  "un- 
due." I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
accept  an  amendment  to  strike  out  "un- 
due" and  substitute  the  word  "any"? 

Mr.  MEADER.  If  you  want  to  pro- 
hibit outright  the  importation  of  any 
surplus  property,  chat  might  be  one  way 
of  doing  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York    [Mr.   Barry]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  legis- 
lation of  this  type  that  comes  before  us, 
the  important  thing  to  find  out  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  business  community 
is  affected. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  our  experience  is 
that  we  receive  a  higher  selling  price  for 
foreign  excess  property  than  we  do  for 
domestic  surplus  property;  and  that 
there  is  $2  billion  worth  of  domestic  sur- 
plus property  generated  every  single 
year,  with  the  expectation  that  it  is  going 
to  be  greater  in  the  future. 

Whereas,  in  the  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty field  $745  million  was  declared  as 
surplus  during  1959,  and  the  estimate  is 
that  it  will  drop  almost  50  percent  to 
approximately  $450  million  for  fiscal 
year  1960. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  for  our  side 
of  the  aisle  that  the  important  thing  in 
passing  a  law  is  not  just  the  law  itself 
but  what  is  going  to  be  done  with  this 
law;  and  let  me  read  you  what  the 
administrator  says  he  is  going  to  do 
under  this  law.  I  refer  to  page  14 
of  the  report : 

If  this  proposal  were  adopted,  we  envisage 
Implementing  it  by  regulations.  It  might  be 
possible  to  categorize  foreign  excess  property 
under  the  provisions  of  oiu-  suggested  modi- 
fication to  section  402.  In  so  doing.  It  would, 
of  course  be  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act.  Conceivably  there  could  be  developed 
the  following  categories  of  foreign  excess 
prof>erty; 

(a)  A  "decontrolled  list"  which  would  In- 
clude foreign  excess  property  which  might 
be  imported; 
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(b)  A  "prohibited  list"  which  would  In- 
clude property  which  might  not  be  im- 
ported; and 

(c)  An  Intermediate  category  which  would 
continue  to  be  subject  to  individual  deter- 
minations In  response  to  specific  applica- 
tions. 

In  other  words,  the  muddle  that  is  now 
occurring  in  the  Commerce  Department 
would  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  you 
could  catalog  that  which  is  "decon- 
trolled" and  that  which  is  "prohibited." 
Only  the  remainder  in  an  "interme- 
diate" category  would  then  be  subject 
to  the  problems  that  we  have  had  in  the 
past  11  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  debate 
has  expired.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th&t  section 
402  of  the  Federal  Property  p.ud  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  512)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  402.  Fcrelgn  pxce?s  property  may  be 
disposed  of  (a)  by  sale,  exchange,  lease,  or 
transfer,  for  oish,  credit,  or  other  property 
with  or  without  warranty,  and  upon  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  head  of 
the  executive  agency  concerned  deems 
proper;  but  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  Import 
such  property  Into  the  United  States  after 
such  sale  or  other  disposition  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (in  the  case  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity,  food,  or  cotton  or 
woolen  goods)  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(in  the  case  of  any  other  property)  deter- 
mines that  the  importation  of  such  property 
would  be  Injurious  to  the  economy  of  this 
country,  or  (b)  for  foreign  currencies  or 
credits,  or  substantial  benefits  or  the  dis- 
charge of  claims  resulting  from  the  compro- 
mise or  settlement  of  such  claims  by  any 
executive  agency  In  accordance  with  the  law, 
whenever  the  head  of  the  executive  agency 
concerned  determines  that  It  Is  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  do  so.  Such 
property  may  t)e  dlspased  of  without  adver- 
tising when  the  head  of  the  executive  agency 
concerned  finds  so  doing  to  be  most  prac- 
ticable and  to  be  advantageous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  head  of  each  executive 
agency  responsible  for  tlie  disposal  of  for- 
eign excess  property  may  execute  such  doc- 
uments for  the  transfer  of  title  or  other 
Interest  in  property  and  take  such  other 
action  as  he  deems  necessary  or  proper  to 
dispose  of  such  property;  and  may  authorize 
the  abandonment,  destruction,  €«■  donation 
of  foreign  excess  property  under  his  control 
which  has  no  commercial  value  or  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  care  and  handling  of  which 
would  exceed  the  estimated  proceeds  from 
Its  sale. 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  may  make  any  deter- 
minations, rules,  regulations,  and  orders 
deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
their  respective  fimctlons  hereunder. 

"Property  which  Is  imported  In  violation 
of  this  section  or  any  determination,  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  promulgated  hereunder 
shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture  to  the  United 
States.  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
seizure,  svunmary  and  Judicial  forfeiture,  and 
condemnation  for  violation  of  the  customs 
laws;  the  disposition  of  the  property  for- 
feited or  condemned  or  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  thereof;  the  remission  or  mitigation 
of  such  forfeitures;  and  the  compromise  of 
claims  and  the  award  of  compensation  to 
Informers  In  respect  of  such  forfeitures  shall 
apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  incurred,  or 
alleged  to  have  Incurred,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  insofar  as  applicable 
and    not    inconsistent    with    the    provisions 


hereof:  Provided.  That  no  sale  of  such  seized 
or  forfeited  property  shall  be  made  except 
upon  condition,  supported  by  appropriate 
bond,  that  the  property  shall  be  exjx>rted  to 
a  destination  other  than  the  United  States 
or  reduced  to  scrap.  Awards  of  compensa- 
tion to  Informers  under  this  section  may  be 
paid  only  out  of  funds  specifically  appro- 
priated therefor. 

"The  Importation  into  the  United  States 
of  property  disposed  of  as  foreign  excess 
property  for  the  purpose  of  repair,  recondi- 
tioning, or  rehabilitation  of  such  property 
and  its  reexportation  thereafter,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  transit  through  the  United  States, 
shall  not  be  an  importation  to  which  this 
section  applies,  if  the  Importer  of  such  prop- 
erty shall,  prior  to  such  importation,  furnish 
bond  for  the  performance  of  such  under- 
taking In  such  amotmt  and  on  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe." 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
F>ort  the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  the  word  "if" 
and  insert  the  word  "unless". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
I>ort  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  2.  line  8.  strike  out  "be  injurious  to 
the  economy  of  this  country."  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "not  result  In  undue  loss  of 
production  or  employment  In  the  United 
States,". 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  di- 
rection of  the  committee  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fasceix  as  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amendment: 
On  page  2,  line  9,  after  the  word  "employ- 
ment" Insert  "In  any  indtistry". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  cwnmittee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary injuiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wall 
state  it. 

Mr.  MEADER.  What  is  the  situation 
with  regard  to  amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committ<  e 
has  just  agreed  to  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HOITMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  Clerk  again  read  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Fasceix  to  the  committee  amendment:  On 
page  2.  line  9.  after  the  word  "employment" 
Insert  "in  any  Industry". 

The  CHAIRMAN  That  ha.-^  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amencimer.t  to  the  committee 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Stratton  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  9, 
after  the  wjrd  "in"  strike  out  the  word 
■  undue"  and  insert  "any". 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary-  inquirj'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.'  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  amendment  out  of  order  since  we 
have  already  adopted  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
has  not  adopted  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Ivlr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  that  we  have  adopted  the 
committee  amendment.  I  was  under 
the  impres.sion  that  the  Chair  had  put 
the  question  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
has  not  adopted  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Chainnan, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  what  is  the  question  before  the 
House?  Is  it  not  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  as  offered  by  Mr. 
Fascell? 

The  CHAIR  M. AN  The  commiittee 
amendment  as  ,.:r.!  :,d'x:  has  not  been 
adopted.  The  r.,:.-.  w..:  complete  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmeiit  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton  to 
the  committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line 
9,  after  the  word  "in"  strike  out  the  word 
"undue"  and  Insert  the  word  "any". 

Line  10,  after  "United  States,"  Insert 
"whatsoever." 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  issue  here  is  very 
simple.  The  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  make  it  easier  or  harder  for 
people  to  import  surplus  property  into 
the  United  States.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
on  page  6  of  the  committee  report  that 
this  legislation  is  being  offered  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  certain  im- 
porters who  want  to  make  it  easier  to 
sell  surplus  property  which  they  import 
into  the  United  States. 

The  question  before  the  House  is 
whether  we  are  gomg  to  stand  by  the 
criterion  presently  in  existence  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  ac.cept  the  new 
criterion  offered  in  •  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  present  criterion  puts  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  imix)rter.  It  says  that 
you  cannot  import  this  stuff  unless  you 
demonstrate  it  is  going  positively  to  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  And  these  importers  have  ob- 
viously found  it  is  too  difficult  for  them 
to  offer  that  positive  proof,  so  they  come 
in  here  and  ask  us  to  change  the  rules 
and  shift  the  burden  of  proof  instead 
onto  the  United  States  to  prove  that 
there  is  going  to  be  undue  loss  of  em- 
ployment as  a  result  of  this  importation. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown  1,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Rules   Committee,    and    tlie   gentleman 
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from  Michigan  'Mr,  Mfa:er!,  have  boih 
made  it  quite  clear  that  by  "undue  em- 
ployment '  they  mean  not  jxist  one  Job, 
but  several  jobs.  In  fact,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  MeaderI  acknowl- 
edged that  unless  we  do  throw  somebody 
out  of  work:,  then  you  are  going  to  put  a 
complete  moratorium  on  all  imports.  So 
if  we  adopt  the  committee  amendment, 
and  if  we  adopt  this  legislation  itself. 
we  are  going  to  put  somebody  out  of 
work  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  The 
question  is  how  many  American  working 
men  and  women  you  and  I  are  prepared 
to  throw  out  of  work. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  oft-mentioned 
difference  between  a  recession  and  a  de- 
pression. If  it  is  your  own  job  that  is 
lost,  then  it  is  a  depression;  if  it  is  some- 
body else's  job,  then  it  is  just  a  recession. 
I  think  we  ought  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  here  today  that  we  are  not  going  to 
adopt  legislation  that  will  put  any  Amer- 
ican out  of  work.  There  are  more  than 
18,000  people  out  of  work  in  my  district, 
there  are  3  or  4  million  people  out  of 
work  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  think  we  would  be  making  a  very 
serious  mistake  if  we  were  to  amend 
present  law  to  make  it  possible  for  sur- 
plus property  t-o  be  imported  into  this 
country  with  the  full  knowledge  and  in 
■view  of  the  admission  of  those  support- 
ing the  legislation,  that  somebody — per- 
haps very  many  people — are  going  to  be 
out  of  work  as  a  result. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCETJ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  obvious  what 
the  amendment  does.  The  gentleman 
who  ofTered  the  amendment  is  against 
the  bill;  he  stated  so.  If  you  are  for  the 
amendment  vote  against  the  bill.  The 
amendment  ?oes  to  the  guts  of  the  mat- 
ter. If  you  want  to  be  unreasonjible, 
this  Is  the  way  to  do  it.  The  committee 
approach,  we  beUeve.  is  a  reasonable  and 
equitable  -r-^  ne  which  the  Department 
of  Cnmwm-;  >■  ays  i.s  subject  to  proper 
adm.ni.strst.n  and  which  lays  down 
criteria  which  are  measurable. 

I  would  add  this  further,  that  we  do 
not  do  ar.y  >h:fting  of  any  kind  of  bur- 
den. The  responsibility  is  still  on  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  administer 
this  law.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce, representing  all  of  the  people  in 
this  country,  in  my  opinion,  will  try  to 
do  the  best  possible  job — one  that  Ls 
equitable;  that  is  reasonable,  and  that 
is  fair.  We  do  not  want  to  be  unreason- 
able. In  my  opinion  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  completely  unreasonable,  and 
ther-'-for-e  I  would  ask  that  it  be  voted 
down 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  controversy  re- 
mind.s  m^  of  the  Aesop  fable  about  the 
old  man  and  the  boy  and  the  donkey 
cro.s>;n-r  the  bridge  First,  the  man  rode 
the  cionkey  and  the  people  criticized  him 
and  -=aid,  "Look  ar  the  old  man  riding 
on  the  donkr-  and  the  little  boy  walk- 
ing." So  the  m.an  got  off  and  the  boy 
got  on.  Then  they  said,  'Look.  This 
youngster   ha.s  no  respect  for  old  age.*' 


So  they  both  got  on,  and  then  the  peo- 
ple said,  "Look  at  that  poor  donkey 
carrying  the  man  and  the  boy."  So  they 
both  got  off  and  carried  the  donkey,  and 
he  fell  in  the  river. 

First  we  have  the  manufacturer 
squawking,  and  then  we  have  the  con- 
sumers, contractors,  and  surplus  dealers 
squawking;  and  when  we  try  to  please 
everybody,  we  are  going  to  wind  up  with 
nothing. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is,  in  effect,  more 
than  defeating  the  bill.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  would,  in  effect,  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  any  excess 
property,  and  it  would  be  stronger  than 
the  law  today,  because  now  all  that  is 
required  is  that  there  be  an  agreement 
signed  not  to  import.  But  in  this  bill 
you  make  it  unlawful  and  provide  for 
seizure  of  the  property  if  the  law  is  vio- 
lated. That  is  how  ridiculous  that 
amendment  is.  I  ask  that  it  be  defeated. 
Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  that  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable bill.  I  just  want  to  know  if  the 
committee  hea'rd  these  different  manu- 
facturers when  this  bill  was  before 
them?    May  I  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  FASCELL.     Yes.    Everybody  that 
wanted  to  be  heard  was  heard. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.    I  did  not  ask  that. 
Mr.  FASCELL.    If  the  gentleman  will 
let  me  answer,  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.   STAGGERS.     Let   me   ask    this 
question:  Were  they  for  it  or  against  it? 
Mr.  FASCELL.    Some  were  and  some 
were  not. 

Mr.    STAGGERS.      Some    were    and 
some  were  not? 
Mr.  FASCELL.    Yes. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.     The  ones  I  heard 
from   are  not  for  it.     It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  here 
that  a  lot  of  others  also  are  against  it. 
Mr.  BARRY     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  think  I  can  answer 
the  question  you  put  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell].  by  saying 
that  originally  the  manufacturers  were 
very  much  opposed  to  this,  and  after 
that  time  we  did  everything  we  could  to 
meet  that  objection  by  changing  the 
language  in  the  bill,  and  then  went  fur- 
ther, after  it  went  down  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  to  further  safeguard. 

No.  1 , 1  do  not  think  the  manufacturers 
know  about  the  amendment  or  about  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment.  That 
was  done  to  protect  them.  It  is  precisely 
what  the  gentleman  is  suggesting  we 
should  do. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  You  mean  to  shift 
the  burden  of  proof? 

Mr.  BARRY.  No.  The  gentleman 
asked  if  the  manufacturers  approved 
this  bill.  Originally,  when  the  bill  was 
before  us  and  we  had  hearings,  they  did 
not  approve  the  bill.  However,  in  order 
to  meet  some  of  the  objections  that 
were  brought  up,  the  language  was 
changed  not  only  to  meet  their  objec- 
tions but  to  meet  suggested  language  of- 


fered by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  would  meet  the  objections  of  these 
manufacturers.  And,  furthermore,  the 
other  day  when  we  were  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  it  was  amended  again 
to  tighten  it  up. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  get  this  point  across.  'Un- 
der the  bill  as  now  constituted,  these 
surplus  properties  may  not  come  in  un- 
less they  are  beneficial  to  this  country. 
Then  they  amended  it  and  said  that 
they  could  not  come  in  unless  it  was 
shown  that  they  were  not  injurious. 
Then  after  further  di-scussion  they  re- 
ferred to  undue  hardship.  First  the 
burden  of  proof  had  to  do  with  its  being 
beneflclal  to  the  United  States.  Then 
the  second  burden  of  proof  was  that  it 
was  not  injurious,  that  it  did  not  hurt 
the  coimtry.  I  think  what  I  have  said 
is  not  in  controversy.  It  is  in  the  law. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chaii-nian, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Under  the 
present  law,  it  had  to  be  proved,  as  the 
gentleman  has  said.  But  all  of  the 
goods  have  been  coming  in  under  the 
present  law.  not  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  But  the  gentleman 
said  awhile  ago  that  the  goods  had  stop- 
ped coming  in  after  the  gentleman's 
committee  told  the  Department  to  stop 
it.     I  heard  the  gentleman  say  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  stated  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  manufacturers  had 
come  in  and  complained  that  there  were 
too  many  of  the.se  goods  coming  in  and 
then  it  was  prevailed  upon  the  Depart- 
ment to  tighten  up. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  changed  the 
regulations,  then,  and  after  that  they 
stopped  coming  in? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  No;  they  did 
not  change  the  regulations  at  all. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  this.  The  impor- 
tations ceased  after  these  representations 
were  made  to  the  Department? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  After  the  De- 
partment tightened  up  on  the  granting 
of  these  licenses  to  bring  them  in. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  would  let  them  come  in  again,  in- 
stead of  tightening  things  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  'Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers  J  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman  I  would 
like  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  im- 
porters are  bringing  goods  in  and  they 
may  continue  to  do  so  under  present  law. 
This  legislation  would  make  it  a  rule  by 
law  rather  than  a  rule  by  man.  It 
tightens  up  the  discretion  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  In  other  words,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  does  not  have 
a  clear-cut  law  in  front  of  them  defining 
exactly  what  they  should  or  should  not 
do.  This  bill  takes  care  of  that.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  the  discretion  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  A  new  Secretary  of 
Commerce  could  change  the  procedure 
under  the  present  law  and  let  the  f?ood 
gates  down,  under  the  authority  he  now 
has.    This  bill  does  what  we  always  talk 
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about  doing  here  in  Concres.«.  clearly  de- 
fining the  authority  to  decide  under  what 
circumstances  .suipli-  property  shall  or 
shall  not  be  adniitu-d  to  ihls  country 
It  codifies  a  practice  which  under  normal 
circumstances  you  approve  of;  that  is. 
not  giving  the  Admini.slrator  too  much 
discretion,  which  would  allow  one  Ad- 
ministrator to  administer  differently 
from  another. 

I  think  this  bill  will  satisfy  the  gentle- 
man's objections  but  apparently  it  is  not 
clear  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  that  the  testimony  of  the  manu- 
facturers before  our  committee  was  in 
opposition  to  the  language  of  the  original 
bill,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARRY.     Of  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  modifications  of  the  language? 

Mr.  BARRY.     Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Has  there  been  any 
contact  made  with  those  F>eople? 

Mr.  BARRY.     Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Was  there  any  change 
in  their  attitude? 

Mr.  BARRY.  Where  we  have  pre- 
sented this  to  the  manufacturers,  they 
have  been  satisfied  that  it  is  protective  of 
their  interehts.  yes. 

Mr.  PII»NIE.  You  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  principal  objectors? 

Mr  BARRY.  The  principal  objectors 
came  in  by  telegraph,  by  mail,  and  by 
representation  from  their  industry. 

Mr.  BRO'W'T^  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  made  the 
statement  on  the  floor  I  had  been  in 
touch  with  a  great  many  r>eople  who 
complained  about  the  original  bill,  and 
they  not  only  accepted  but  wrote  me  let- 
ters of  appreciation  for  what  the  com- 
mittee put  in  this  bill,  the  committee 
amendment,  saying  it  protected  fully 
their  rights  and  their  interests. 

Mr.  PmNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  making  that  point  clear. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Here  is  the  old  law: 

Unlees  the  Secretary — 

Of  course,  that  is  of  Agrlcxilture  or 
Commerce 

determines  that  the  importation  of  such 
property  would  relieve  domestic  shortages  or 
otherwise  be  beneflclal. 

Then  notice  the  change  in  the  bill 
itself,  on  page  2.     It  says, 

Unless  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcvUture  or  the 
Secretary  of  Oommerce  determines  that  the 
Impxirtatlon  of  such  property  would  not 
result  In  undue  loss  of  production  or  employ- 
ment. 

There  is  the  language  as  it  is  and  as 
it  would  be  if  the  bill  as  reported  is 
adopted. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  It. 

As  I  understand  it  from  my  wires,  the 
same  as  have  been  received  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  LMr.  Browt*],  if  we 


adopt  the  Flynn  amendment  wliich  is  on 
Wv-  df"^k.  to  be  offered  later,  we  go  back 
to  the  same  law  we  had  in  the  old  law, 
thipy  are  satisfied  and  certain  importa- 
tions. How  are  you  to  vote?  I  do  not 
know.  I  tried  to  find  the  spoiisor  of  this 
bill  and  was  not  able  to  find  him.  I  in- 
quired first  how  the  gentlemen  who  are 
leaders  intended  to  vote,  and  they  said 
they  did  not  know.  Thai  is  what 
troubled  me,  in  a  way.     It  all  depends. 

Years  ago  I  had  a  lawsuit  before  a  dis- 
trict judge.  It  involved  just  one  ques- 
tion, the  fair  market  price  of  junk.  So 
they  subpenaed  an  expert  witness,  and 
we  all,  lawyers  and  the  judge,  tried  to  get 
an  answer  out  of  him  on  the  "What  is  the 
fair  market  price  of  junk?"  Do  you 
know  what  his  answer  was?  He  said, 
"Do  you  want  to  buy  or  do  you  want  to 
sell?"  None  of  us  could  get  any  other 
than  two  answers  out  of  him. 

How  does  that  apply  to  this  bill?  Do 
you  want  to  purchase  some  of  this  sur- 
plus or  are  you  making  it  and  selling  it 
to  the  Government,  our  own  or  a  govern- 
ment abroad?  It  is  just  that  simple,  do 
you  buy  or  do  you  want  to  make  it  and 
sell  it.     That  is  the  real  issue. 

Next  is  the  thought,  the  Government 
having  paid  for  this  property,  is  it  en- 
titled to  get  something  out  of  it  when  it 
turns  out  to  be  surplus  or  should  we  let 
some  fellow  who  is  shrewd  buy  it  bring  it 
here  and  sell  it  at  a  profit?  To  my  mind, 
that  is  the  situation  Unless  somebody 
can  give  me  some  contrary  advice,  unless 
that  Flynn  amendment  is  adopted,  I  am 
inclined  to  go  along  with  the  manufac- 
turers in  my  district — and  I  called  their 
attention  to  the  danger  of  unem.ploy- 
ment.     It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  so  that  I  may 
supply  some  information,  the  pending 
amendment  is  not  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  FlynnI. 
it  is  the  amendment  I  have  offered  my- 
self. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  know- 
all  about  that.  The  gentleman  just  adds 
two  little  words  "in  industry"  in  there. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  It  had  the  effect  of 
making  it  so  that  no  unemployment 
would  be  caused  by  this  im.{>ortation.  I 
tliink  the  gentleman  feels  as  I  do,  he  is 
opposed  to  linemployment,  as  I  am.  I 
hope  he  will  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  that  two-word  amendment, 
what  I  am  talking  about  is  that  one 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  FYYjml  that  restores  the  law  to 
what  it  is  now  and  retains  the  word  "un- 
lawfully." 

A  motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause 
would  have  the  same  effect,  except  for 
that  one  word. 

Mr.  FL"YNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pltnt  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting   clause    be   stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  motion. 


Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr  Chairman,  since  we 
have  now  spent  some  20  or  25  minutes 
on  a  committee  amendment  to  a  com- 
mittee amendment,  it  indicates  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  some  idea  of  the 
confusion  which  exists  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation. 

First  let  me  say  I  am  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  !Mr  Stratton].  I 
am  in  accord  with  an  amendment  which 
is  at  the  Clerk's  desk  which  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Flynn]  at  the  proper  time,  in  the 
event  my  motion  does  not  prevail.  But 
the  situation  that  has  developed  already 
in  the  parliamentary  tangle  has  clearly 
indicated  that  we  are  in  for  a  long  session 
in  trying  to  rewrite  on  the  floor  a  bill 
which  would  more  properly  be  rewritten 
in  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Op- 
erations. Actually'  there  is  no  single 
manufacturer  of  this  type  of  equipment 
located  in  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  There  are  very  few 
such  industries  in  the  region  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  I  come.  Yet  I  take  the 
position  on  the  floor  of  this  House  on  the 
question  of  importation  of  competitive 
products  that  I  have  swcrn  eternal  vig- 
ilance against  the  sacrifice  of  a  single 
American  industry  or  the  loss  of  a  single 
job  of  American  men  and  women  to  a 
competitive  counterpart  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  helping 
other  nations,  old  ones  and  new  ones,  de- 
veloped and  underdeveloped  nations  and 
new  nations  which  have  just  come  onto 
the  map  of  the  world.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  nor  support  any  proposal  which 
I  feel  will  be  harmful  to  American  in- 
dustry and  American  jobs.  I  shall  never, 
in  this  or  in  any  other  proposition,  take  a 
position  which  I  feel  is  detrimental  to 
the  jobs  of  the  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica, or  to  any  American  industry,  large 
or  small. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  "Virginia. 

Mr.    BAILEY.     I    want    to    ask    the 
gentleman  is  this  a  pro  forma  amend-  ^  '^ 
ment  for  an  opportunity  to  get  5  min- 
utes on  this  to  speak,  or  are  you  saying 
it  is  time  to  kill  the  legislation? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  making  that  inquiry.  The  purpose 
of  my  motion  is  to  kill  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Then  I  will  cooperate 
with  you. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  say  that  in  all  sin- 
cerity. I  feel  that  the  situation  which 
has  developed  today  in  the  efforts  to 
amend  a  committee  amendment  cer- 
tainly justifies  the  position  which  I  take. 
I  ask  that  the  preferential  motion  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  FLYNN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FXYNT .  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FL'YNN.  Although  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  nevertheless  I 
shall  supfKDrt  the   gentleman's   motion. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
if  my  motion  would  not  accomplish  the 
same  thing  that  the  amendment  offered 
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by  the  aeiitleman  from  New  York  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  would 
also  seek,  to  accomplish 

Mr   FLYNN      Yes.  it  will. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  tjentleman  yieW 

Mr  FLY  NT      I  yield. 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  would  just  like 
to  avSk  if  the  importers  are  not  the  ones 
who  benefit"' 

Mr   FLYN"r      They  are. 

Mr  STAGGERS  They  are  the  ones 
who  make  the  profit  and  make  the 
gains. 

Mr  FT.YNT  That  i^  true.  That  is 
the  thin.-'  we  want  to  cdrrect  right  now. 
This  bill  cannot  h^lp  American  industry 
nor  can  it  tx?  helpful  to  men  and  women 
employed  m  industry  in  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  be  helpful  only  to 
a  small  ?roup  of  importers  who  buy 
this  surplu.s  property  at  an  average  of 
5  cents  on  the  dollar  and  sell  it  at 
enormous  profits  at  the  expense  of  the 
jobs  of  American  labor. 

Mr  PASCELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  oppo.sition  to  the  preferential  mo- 
pon 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  indeed  touched 
by  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  gentleman 
who  just  left  the  well  of  the  House.  I 
would  like  respectfully  to  remind  my 
colleagues,  however,  that  the  policy  laid 
down  by  Congress  under  this  law  has 
been  m  effect  now  for  11  years  under 
several  administracions  and  many  Con- 
gresses For  all  that  time  this  property 
ha.s  been  coming  in 

So  far  I  have  not  seen  any  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  law  I  have  never  even 
heard  any  speeches  on  it  before.  I  am 
plad.  however,  to  find  out  today  the  gen- 
tleman's attitude  and  how  he  feels. 

I  would  also  add  that  we  are  talking 
about  American.^,  and  I  love  them,  too. 
All  of  the  people  who  would  be  involved 
by  this  law.  pro  and  con.  are  Americans. 
The  importers  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  are  also  Americans.  Our 
effort  IS  to  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all. 

We  recognize  that  there  is  a  problem. 
There  is  no  confusion  as  far  as  the  com- 
mittee IS  concerned.  I  am  sure  the  only 
confusion  exists  in  the  mind  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  who 
offered  the  motion  which  strikes  at  the 
roots  of  the  bill  and  cuts  it  down. 

If  we  vote  down  this  motion  I  am 
sure  we  can  resolve  the  differences 

Mr.  WCLF.  Mr  Chairman,  because  of 
my  great  respect  for  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  D.^wson],  I  regret  I  can- 
not support  his  bill  H  R.  9996. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
paragraph  on  page  5  of  the  committee 
report  which  states  that  under  the  pres- 
ent regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce — and  I  quote: 

.A  purchaser  who  desires  to  Import  foreign 
CK  -..s  property  may  first  apply  to  its  foreign 
e.xcess  property  officer  for  a  determination 
that  the  property  In  question  would  qualify 
as  relieving  a  domestic  shortage  or  being 
otherwise  beneficial  to  the  economy  of  the 
country.  If  the  determination  is  favorable, 
he  may  apply  for  an  authorization  to  Import 
the  goods  If  the  authorization  Is  granted, 
the  goods  may  be  entered  duty  free.  In  mak- 
ing the  determination  the  Departments  takes 
into  consideration  such  facts  as  are  at  its 
d.spoea;  an  the  nature  of  the  goods,  the  state 
oi"  the  economy,  and  the  effect  of  the  goods 


thereon.  Inaporters  are  permitted  to  appeal 
from  unfavorable  rulings  of  the  foreign  ex- 
cess property  officer  to  the  Appeals  Board  for 
the  De{>artment  of  Commerce. 

If  the  committee  statement  is  correct, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is.  the  Department  of 
Commerce  now  takes  in"o  consideration 
the  effect  of  such  importation  of  for- 
eign excess  property  on  the  economy  at 
any  given  time.  Later  on  in  the  re- 
port— paragraph  i  c » ,  page  7 — the  com- 
mittee states  that  it  "sought  to  some- 
what liberalize  existing  law."  Nowhere 
in  the  report  can  I  find  a  justification 
for  the  liberalization,  except  that  certain 
importers  are  not  happy  with  the  pres- 
ent determinations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Considering  the  committee's 
whole  report  and  its  expWnation  of 
what  is  meant  by  'imdue  loss  of  produc- 
tion or  employment" — regardless  of 
whether  this  language  is  applied  to  the 
whole  economy  or  to  a  particular  in- 
dustry— we  still  end  up  with  the  question 
of  whether  the  importation  of  any  given 
quantity  of  goods  will  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  the  country.  Unless  we 
have  a  domestic  shortage,  how  can  it 
be  argued  that  any  importation  would 
not  result  in  a  loss  of  production  and 
employment?  To  the  extent  that  any 
product — not  in  short  supply — is  brought 
back  into  the  United  States,  it  is  going 
to  reduce  an  equivalent  number  of  units 
that  would  have  been  produced  had  they 
not  been  brough";  back. 

To  argue  that  the  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty will  be  sold  to  buyers  who  would 
not  normally  purchase  new  equipment 
from  manufacturers  is.  in  my  opinion, 
fallacious.  The  market  for  surplus 
products,  as  my  colleagues  know,  is  the 
same  market  for  secondhand  or  used 
products  that  must  be  disposed  of  by 
retailers  who  take  secondhand  and 
used  products  in  trade.  If  we  were  to 
glut  the  secondhand  market,  this  in 
turn  would  affect  the  market  for  new 
products  and  thereby  depress  produc- 
tion and  employment  at  the  manufac- 
turers" level.  The  simple  economics  of 
the  problem  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
present  law  provides  the  sound  criterion 
for  determining  whether  foreign  excess 
property  should  be  returned  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that   I   cannot  support   the  bill. 

Mr.  LFVERING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  preferential  motion 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  fMr.  FlyntI.  primarily  for 
the  reason  that  I  deem  H.R.  9996  a  bad 
bill,  the  effect  of  which  will  make  it  easier 
for  a  favored  few  importers  to  profit  at 
the  expense  of  many  fine  business  con- 
cerns in  the  Nation  who  are  already  des- 
perately making  a  day-to-day  struggle 
to  survive  against  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
feel  this  legislation  ties  in  with  the  whole 
problem  of  our  current  trade  policies.  I 
trust  the  House  will  vote  down  H.R.  9996 
overwhelmingly  and  that  we  will  all  con- 
sider seriously  the  House  concurrent  res- 
olutions which  I  and  several  other  of  our 
colleagues  have  introduced  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  stop  reducing  tariffs  and  protect 
American  industries  against  unfair  com- 
petition. 


In  my  congressional  district  we  are 
now  experiencing  widespread  unemploy- 
ment and  business  diflBculties  as  a  direct 
result  of  what  I  believe  to  be  unwise  trade 
programs  relative  to  a  wide  range  of 
imports  as  well  as  an  unsound  application 
of  the  Buy-American  Act. 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  oppose  H.R 
9996.  relating  to  the  reimportation  into 
the  United  States  of  surplus  property. 
My  objection  is  based  upon  the  language 
in  the  bill  which  would  extend  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  prop- 
erty sold  or  disposed  of  abroad  as  sur- 
plus property  pursuant  to  the  Surplus 
Property  Act. 

This  language  would,  therefore,  extend 
to  surplus  property  acquired  abroad  by 
importers,  at  distress  prices,  based  upon 
the  problems  of  resale  for  use  abroad. 
The  adoption  of  this  legislation  would 
create  an  unwarranted  windfall  for  im- 
porters who  buy  surplus  abroad  for 
resale  in  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  is,  therefore,  fatally 
defective  and  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Fascell)  there 
were — ayes  95.  noes  49. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLAND.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  99961  to  amend  section  402  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  to  prescribe  proce- 
dures to  insure  that  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty which  is  disposed  of  overseas  will 
not  be  imported  into  the  United  States  to 
the  injury  of  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try, had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  that  the  enacting  clause  be  strick- 
en out. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Pasceld  there 
were — ayes  124,  noes  61. 

So  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  that  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken  out  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  action 
just  taken. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MorrisI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
errmient  Operations  on  May  23  1960, 
approved  the  bill  H  R  9996  which,  in 
my  judgment,  may  well  have  most  un- 
fortunate consequences  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  number  of  American  enterprises, 
already  hard  pressed  by  excessive  capac- 
ity and  uncertain  demand  H.R.  9996 
is  proF>osed  as  an  amendment  to  section 
402  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  which  Ls 
concerned  with  restricting  the  importa- 
tion of  American  surplus  property  abroad 
into  the  United  States.  As  now  in  effect, 
such  imports  are  prohibited  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  agricultural  products, 
determine  that  such  imp>ortations  would 
relieve  a  domestic  shortage  or  othei-wise 
be  beneficial  to  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try. H.R.  9996  completely  reverses  the 
nature  of  the  determination  which  the 
Secretaries  are  called  upon  to  make  in 
the  case  of  surplus  property  imports. 
Under  this  bill,  import^s  of  surplus  prop- 
erty are  prohibited  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determine  that  such  imports  will 
not  result  in  undue  loss  of  production 
or  employment.  The  committee  report 
itself  states  that  "the  principal  effect  of 
the  bill  would  be  to  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  excess  properly  unless  it 
would  result  in  undue  loss  of  production 
or  employment  in  the  United  States," 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  William 
A.  White,  Sr .  admitted  in  tostmiony  be- 
fore the  committee-  that  Uie  new  bill 
""represents  to  a  marked  degree  a  re- 
versal of  the  point  of  view  reflected  in 
section  402  and  appears  to  t)e  a  liberal- 
ization of  policy  in  fa\or  of  importation 
of  foreign  excess  property." 

I  submit  that  this  is  no  time  to  take 
any  step,  no  matter  how  well  inten- 
tioned,  in  the  direction  of  facilitating 
imports  of  Government  surplus  abroad. 
For  certain  industries,  allowing  any 
additional  surplus  property  to  come  in 
from  overseas  would  have  serious  con- 
sequences. We  know,  for  example,  that 
the  domestic  construction  machinery 
manufacturers  could  .<;viffer  severely,  if 
surplus  construction  machinery  from 
abroad  were  dumped  upon  a  market  al- 
ready glutted.  The  competition  that 
these  manufacturers  have  as  a  result  of 
domestic  surplus  property  is  bad  enough. 
Adding  any  foreign  surplus  would  be  in- 
tolerable. The  producers  of  construction 
equipment  have  a  great  deal  more  as- 
surance that  harmful  imports  were  to 
be  excluded  if  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  to  certify  that  a  particular 
import  is  necessary  to  relieve  a  domestic 
shortage  or  otherwise  be  beneficial  to 
the  economy,  than  if  he  merely  has  to 
certify  that  such  imports  will  not  result 
in  "undue  loss  of  production  and  em- 
ployment." This  added  discretion 
should  not  be  given  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Tlie  protection  under  the 
law  as  it  exists  is  greater  and  therefore 
preferable  to  what  is  offered  by  H  R. 
9996.  I  therefore  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
bUl. 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  McMillan  Mr  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  tlie  bill 
(H.R.  11135)  to  aid  m  the  development 
of  a  coordmat^j  syst.em  of  tran.sporta- 
tion  for  the  National  Capital  region,  to 
create  a  temporary  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency;  to  authorize  ne- 
gotiation to  create  an  interstate  agency; 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Ihere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFXHENCE    RE3»0RT    (H     RePT     No.  2061) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR. 
11135)  to  aid  In  the  development  of  a  coordi- 
nated system  of  transportation  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region;  to  create  a  temporary 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency;  to 
authorize  negotiation  to  create  an  Interstate 
agency;  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  ^he  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"TTTLZ  I — SHORT  TrTLZ.  STATEMENT  OF  rn*DING8 
AND    POLICT.    AND    DETINmONS 

"Short  title 

"Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  I960'. 

"Statement  of  findings  and  policy 
"Sec.  102  The  Congress  finds  tha'  an  im- 
proved transportation  system  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  (1)  is  essential  for  the 
continued  and  effective  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  welfare  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  orderly  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  National  Capital  region,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Nation's  Capital;  (2)  requires  the 
planning  on  a  regional  basis  of  a  unified  sys- 
tem of  freeways,  parkways,  express  transit 
service  on  exclusive  rights-of-way.  and  other 
major  transportation  facilities;  (3)  requires 
cooperation  among  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  of  the  region  and  public 
carriers  In  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  major  transportation  facilities;  (4) 
requires  financial  participation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  creation  of  certain 
major  transportation  facilities  that  are 
bryond  the  financial  capacity  or  tjorrowlng 
power  of  the  public  carriers,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  local  governments  of  the 
region:  and  (5)  requires  coordination  of 
tranfiportstion  facilities  with  other  public 
facilities  and  with  the  use  of  land,  public 
and  private.  The  Congress  therefore  declares 
that  It  Is  the  continuing  policy  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government,  In  co- 
operation with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  National  Cnpltal  region,  and 
making  full  use  of  private  enterprise  when- 
ever appropriate,  to  encourage  and  aid  in 
the  planning  and  development  of  a  unified 
and  coordinated  transportation  system  for 
the  National  Capital  region. 


"Definitions 
SE.     103.  When   used   in   this  Act— 

••(a»  -National  Capital  region'  means  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Montgomerv  and 
Prince  Georges  Counties  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Arlington,  Fairfax,  Lxjudoun,  and 
Prince  William  Counties  and  the  cities  of 
Alexandria  and  FalU  Church  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  and  all  other  cities 
now  or  hereafter  existing  In  Marvland  or 
Virginia  within  the  geographic  area  "l>ounded 
by  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  combined 
area  of  said  counties  and  cities 

■'(b)  'Government  agency'  and  'govern- 
ment agencies'  mean  the  Goverrunent  of  the 
United  States.  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia.  State  of  Maryland,  or 
any  poUtlcal  subdivision,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality thereof  which  Is  located  within,  or 
whose  Jurisdiction  Includes  all  or  part  of. 
the  National  Capital  region;  the  term  In- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to.  public  authori- 
ties, towns,  villages,  cities,  other  municipali- 
ties, and  counties. 

"TnXE     n CREATION     OF     A     NATIONAL     CAFTTAl, 

TRANSPORTATION  AGENCT 

"National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
"Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Agency'). 
The  Agency  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  President,  or  the  head 
of  such  department  or  agency  as  he  may 
designate.  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by 
an  Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
maximum  rate  for  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classincation  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  plus  $500  per  annum. 

"(b)  To  assist  the  Administrator  In  the 
execution  of  the  functions  vested  In  the 
Agency  there  shall  be  a  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  equal  to  the  maximum 
rate  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 
The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  the  Administrator  may  from 
time  to  time  designate  and  shall  be  Acting 
Administrator  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Administrator. 

"(c)  No  Administrator  or  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator shall,  during  his  continuance  In  office, 
be  engaged  In  any  other  business,  but  shall 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Agency. 
No  Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator 
or  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  (estab- 
lished In  section  202)  shall  have  financial 
interest  In  any  cori>oration  engaged  in  the 
business  of  providing  public  transportation 
nor  In  any  corporation  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  or  selling  of  passenger  trans- 
portation equipment  ftj;  facilities. 

"Advisory  board 

"Sec.  202  There  is  established  an  Advisory 
Board  of  the  National  Capital  Tranfporta- 
tion  Agency.  The  Ad\isory  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  fl\e  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  at  least  three  of  whom 
shall  be  residents  of  the  National  Capital 
region.  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  as  chairman.  The  Advisory  Board 
shall  meet  at  lea^t  once  every  ninety  days. 
The  Advisory'  Board  shall  advise  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  respect  of  such  matters  as 
the  general  policies  of  the  Agency:  Agency 
policies  In  connection  with  acquisition,  de- 
sign, and  construction  of  facilities:  fees  for 
the  tise  of  Agency  facilities  and  property; 
planning  and  administration  generally:  and 
such  other  matters  as  may  be  referred  to  It 
by  the  Administrator  or  which  the  Advisory 
Board,  In  Its  discretion,  may  consider.     Each 
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imember  of  the  Advisory  Board,  when  actu- 
tally  engaged  tn  the  performance  of  his 
■duties,  shall  receive  for  his  services  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  per 
dienri  equivalent  of  the  maximum  rate  for 
graiie  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
CicLSsi flea t ion  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to- 
gether with  travel  expenses  as  authorized 
by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946,  as 
amended  i5  U  S  C.  73b-2).  for  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  as  consultants  or  ex- 
perts xiid.  receiving  compensation  on  a  per 
diem  *hen  actually  employed  basis. 

"Advisory   and  coordinating  committees 

"Sec.  203.  lai  The  Administrator  is  au- 
tliorlzed  to  establish  such  advisory  and  co- 
<HtUnatlng  committees  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  local  governments, 
Federal  agencies,  other  Government  agen- 
cies, and  such  private  organizations  and  per- 
sons as  may  be  necessary  or  helpful  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  amount  of  cooperation 
and  correlation  of  effort  in  order  that  a 
coordinated  system  of  transportation  be  de- 
veloped for  the  National  Capital  region. 
These  advisory  and  coordinating  committees 
shall  consider  problems  referred  to  them  by 
the  Administrator  and  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Administrator  concern- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Agency  as  they 
affect  transit,  traffic,  and  highway  condi- 
tions, and  other  matters  of  mutual  Interest 
to  the  Agency  and  to  the  Government  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  persons  represented 
on  the  advisory  and  coordinating  ^commit- 
tees. 
'      "(b)   The  advisory  and  coordinating  com- 

imittees  shall  serve  the  Agency  solely  In  an 
•dvlsory  capacity  Members  of  such  com- 
mittees shall  serve  thereon  without  addi- 
tional compensation.  Members  who  are  not 
representatives  of  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  may  receive  travel  expenses  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  August 
2.  1946.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2),  for 
persons  serving  without  compensation. 

" Preparation  and  approval  of  transit  devel- 
opment program 
■  Sec  204   The  Agency — 

'laj  Shall  prepcire.  and  may  from  time  to 
time  revise,  a  Transit  Development  Program. 
The  Transit  Development  Program  shall  con- 
i^Bt-of  a  plan  or  plans  Indicating  the  general 
location  of  facilities  in  which  the  Agency 
w'.U  participate  for  the  transportation  of 
persons  within  the  National  Capital  region, 
a  timetable  for  the  provision  of  such  facili- 
ties and  ciimprehensive  financial  reports  in- 
cluding c'jets,  revenues,  and  benefits.  The 
rrranslt  Development  Program  may  indicate 
(1)  the  routes  of  surface,  subsurface,  and 
elevated  carriers,  including  bus  and  other 
motor  vehicle  carriers,  rail  carriers,  water- 
bTne  carriers,  air  carriers,  and  other  car- 
riers, and  (2  I  the  location  and  extent  of  ter- 
minals, stations,  platforms,  motor  vehicle 
parking  facilities  for  transit  users,  extra- 
w.de  median  strips  and  other  rights-of-way, 
d'xrk.s  rails  or  tracks  or  other  similar  fa- 
cilities, bridges,  tunnels,  buildings  or  struc- 
tures, pow^erplants,  repair  shops,  yards,  ga- 
rages, and  otJ-^er  necessary  facilities  relating 
U)  the  transportation  of  persons.  The 
Transit  Development  Program  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  conform  to  the  general 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  National 
Capital  region  and  to  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  National  Capital  within  the 
meaning  of  secUons  3.  4.  and  5  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952  (66  Stat. 
781  I.  except  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
President. 

"(b)  Shall,  In  the  preparation  of  the 
Transit  Development  Program,  give  special 
consideration  to : 

"(li  Expanded  use  of  existing  facilities 
and  services,  Including  expanded  use  and 
development  of  existing  railroad  lines  into 
the  District  of  Colimibla,  and  coordinated 
and   efflclen'    transit   service  across  Jurisdic- 


tional boundaries  and  between  areas  served 

by  different  companies:  Provided,  That  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  before  granting  its  approval 
to  any  further  conversion  by  the  DC.  Tran- 
sit System,  Inc.,  of  street  railway  op>eratlons 
to  bus  operations  as  provided  In  section  7 
of  the  Act  of  July  24.  1956  (70  Stat.  598). 
shall  consult  with  the  Agency  on  the  pos- 
sible use  of  street  railway  facilities  and 
equipment  in  the  Transit  Development  Pro- 
gram. The  Commission  may  withhold  Its 
approval  of  such  conversion  and  require 
the  preservation  of  equipment  and  facilities 
already  withdrawn  from  service  if  it  finds 
that  there  Is  a  substantial  possibility  that 
the  Transit  Development  Program  will  pro- 
vide for  the  continued  use  of  street  rail- 
way facilities  and  equipment. 

"(2)  Early  development  of  a  subway  from 
Union  Station  capable  of  rapid  dispersal  of 
passengers  from  the  railhead  to  the  prin- 
cipal employment  centers  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  its  Immediate  environs, 
and  capable  of  being  extended  to  serve  other 
parts  of  the  region:  Provided.  That  no  free- 
way, or  new  parkway  more  than  two  lanes 
In  wlcfth.  shall  be  built  within  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  west  of  Twelfth  Street,  North- 
west, and  north  of  either  the  north  or  the 
west  legs  of  the  proposed  Inner  Loop  Free- 
way, the  proposed  Potomac  River  Express- 
way, or  the  proposed  Palisades  Parkway, 
before  July  1.  1965;  and  the  Agency  shall 
not  later  than  January  10.  1965.  submit  to 
the  President,  for  transmittal  to  Congress. 
Its  recommendation  as  to  whether  any  such 
freeway  or  parkway  should  thereafter  be 
built. 

"(3)  Acquisition  and  development  of 
rights-of-way  and  related  facilities  for  pro- 
viding express  transit  lines  In  conjunction 
with    major   highways   and   bridges. 

"(c)  Shall  prepare  proposals  for  imple- 
menting each  part  of  the  Transit  Develop- 
ment Program,  including  preliminary  engi- 
neering plans,  descriptions  of  the  character 
of  services  to  be  rendered,  estimates  of  costs 
and  revenues,  arrangements  for  financing 
and  organization,  and  other  information  set- 
ting forth  the  manner  In  which  the  program 
Is  to  be  carried  out:  Provided.  That  no  part 
of  the  Transit  Development  Program  shall 
be  carried  out  by  the  Agency  until  a  report 
containing  a  full  and  complete  description 
of  that  part  of  the  program  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  and  the  execution 
of  that  part  of  the  program  has  been  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  legislation  thereafter 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

"(d)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  transition 
from  a  Federal  agency  to  an  Interstate  pro- 
prietary agency  and  to  further  coordination 
within  the  National  Capital  region,  shall 
submit  the  Transit  Development  Program 
and  any  revision  thereof:  (l)  to  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mont- 
gomery and  Prtnce  Georges  Counties  In  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  Arlington,  Fairfax 
Loudoun,  and  Prince  William  Counties  and 
the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Falls  Church  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the 
transit  regulatory  bodies  having  Jurisdiction 
In  the  National  Capital  region  for  review 
and  comment;  (2)  to  such  organizations  of 
goverrunent  agencies  or  officials  concerned 
with  the  solution  of  the  community  devel- 
opment problems  of  the  National  Capital 
region  on  a  unified  metropolitan  basis  as 
are  now  In  existence  or  as  may  be  created 
by  agreement,  law.  or  compact  for  review  and 
comment;  (3)  to  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  for  review  and  comment;  (4i  to  pri- 
vate companies  transporting  persons  in  the 
National  Capital  region  and  to  unions  rep- 
resenting the  employees  of  such  companies 
for  review  and  conunent;  and  (6)  to  the 
Governors  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  or  such 
government  agencies  as  they  may  designate 
for  approval  of  the  location  and  extent  of 
proposed  Agency  facilities  and  the  timetable 


for  the  provision  of  such  facilities  within 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  resf>ectlvely;  and  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  the  Agency  shall  not  acquire,  con- 
struct, or  operate  property,  rights-of-way. 
or  facilities  Indicated  In  the  Transit  Develop- 
ment Program  or  a  revision  thereof  within 
the  State  In  which  such  property,  rights- 
of-way,  or  facilities  are  located  unless  prior 
thereto  the  Governor  of  the  State  Involved 
or  such  government  agency  as  he  may  desig- 
nate shall  have  approved  the  Transit  Devel- 
opment Program  or  the  pertinent  revision 
thereof. 

"(e)  Until  the  Transit  Development  Pro- 
gram has  been  approved  by  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  or  Virginia  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  shall,  when  It 
proposes  to  acquire,  construct,  or  operate 
property,  rights-of-way.  or  facilities  located 
In  Virginia  or  Maryland,  first  submit  plans 
and  other  Information  showing  in  detail  the 
purposes  for  which  such  property,  rights- 
of-way.  or  facilities  are  to  be  used  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  In  which  the  property, 
rights-of-way.  or  facilities  are  to  be  located! 
or  to  such  government  agency  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Governor.  In  Imple- 
menting programs  approved  by  the  Congress 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of  thU 
section,  the  Agency  may  acquire,  construct, 
or  operate  such  property,  rights-of-way.  or 
facilities,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  State 
upon  approval  of  the  Governor  thereof,  or  of 
the  designated  government  agency. 

"(f)  Shall  conduct  research,  surveys,  ex- 
perimentation, evaluation,  design,  and  de- 
velopment. In  cooperation  with  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  organizations 
when  appropriate,  on  the  needs  of  the  re- 
gion for  transportation;  on  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  services  to  meet  those  needs;  on 
organization  and  financial  arrangements  for 
regional  transportation;  and  on  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  movement  of  persons  In 
the  region.  The  Agency's  studies  shall  In- 
clude a  continuation  of  the  work  begun  In 
the  mass  transportation  survey  conducted  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  the  National  Capital  Regional  Planning 
Council,  pursuant  to  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  of  1956  (00  SUt. 
33),  and  shall  Include  further  studies  as 
may  be  necessitated  by  changed  conditions, 
the  availability  of  new  techniques,  and  the 
response  of  government  agencies  and  the 
public  to  the  transportation  plan  adopted 
by  the  Commission  and  Council.  The  Agen- 
cy's studies  shall  also  Include  evaluations  of 
the  transportation  system  reconrunended  in 
the  transportation  plan,  and  of  alternative 
facilities  and  kinds  of  services. 

"(g)  Shall  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  Congress,  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1.  1962.  recommendations  for  or- 
ganization and  financial  arrangements  for 
transportation  in  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion. The  Agency  shall  consider  the  follow- 
ing organizational  alternatives,  among 
others:  a  Federal  corporation,  an  organiza- 
tion established  by  Interstate  compact,  and 
continuation  or  modification  of  the  organi- 
zation established  by  this  Act.  In  preparing 
Its  recommendations  the  Agency  shall  con- 
sult with  the  governments  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  the  local 
governments  of  the  National  Capital  region, 
and  the  Federal  agencies  having  an  Interest 
In  transportation  In  the  National  Capltel 
region:  Provided.  That  any  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  Agency  shall  provide  as  far 
as  possible  for  the  payment  of  all  costs  by 
persons  using  or  benefiting  from  regional 
transportation  facilities  and  services,  and 
shall  provide  for  the  equitable  sharing  of 
any  remaining  costs  among  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

"yunctioTis.  duties,  and  potoers 
"Sec.  205.  (a)   Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Agency — 
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"(1)  In  order  to  implement  thoee  parts 
of  the  Transit  Development  Program  ap- 
proved by  statute  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 204(c),  and  except  as  provided  In  the 
proviso  of  paragraph  (2»  of  this  subsection, 
may  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  condemna- 
tion, or  otherwise)  or  construct  transit  fa- 
cilities, property,  and  rights-of-way  for  the 
transportation  of  persons  within  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region.  Such  facilities,  prop- 
erty, and  rights-of-way  may  include  those 
enumerated  under  section  204(a)  or  any 
other  necessary  transit  facilities,  property, 
or  rights-of-way  relating  to  transportation 
of  persons.  The  Agency  may  contribute 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way 
for.  and  the  construction  of  limited  amounts 
of  freeway,  parkway,  and  other  arterial 
hlghwTiy  facilities,  including  construction 
incidental  to  the  use  and  protection  of  such 
rights-of-way  for  transit  fiurlllties.  to  the 
government  agencies  having  Jtirlsdlctlon 
thereof  If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Agency,  suclx 
contributions  are  necessary  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  may  operate  all  facilities  acquired 
or  constructed  by  It.  or  may  enter  Into 
agreements  with  government  agencies,  pri- 
vate transit  companies,  railroads,  or  other 
persons  for  the  operation  of  Its  facilities, 
the  use  of  Its  operating  rights,  or  the  pro- 
vision of  transit  services  making  use  of 
other  facilities  and  operating  rights:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Agency  shall  not  operate  any 
transit  facilities,  or  provide  by  agreement 
fc«-  the  operation  of  transit  facilities,  until 
the  Congress  shall  establish  for  the  \gcncy 
a  labor  relations  policy,  defining  labor's 
right  to  organize,  to  bargain  collectively,  to 
arbitrate  disputes,  and  to  safeguard  Job 
rights;  Provided  further.  That  the  Agency 
shall  not  acquire  the  facilities,  property,  or 
rights-of-way  of  private  motorbus  com- 
panies and  persons;  or  operate  buses  or 
similar  motor  vehicles  or  make  agreements 
for  the  provision  of  motorbus  services  com- 
petitive with  private  transit  companies:  but 
may  make  agreements  for  the  provL-don  of 
service  which  is  not  competitive  with  serv- 
ices of  private  transit  companies  and  persons; 

"(3)  shall  encourage  private  transit  com- 
panies to  provide  needed  services  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  Transit  Develop- 
ment Program; 

"(4)  may  lease  space  or  property  owned 
or  acquired  by  the  Agency,  or  may  contract 
with  persons  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing and  ojjeratlng  facilities,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Agency,  will  encourage  or 
facilitate  the  use  of  transit  facilities  of  the 
Agency.  Rentals  or  other  fiscal  arrange- 
ments In  connection  with  such  leases  or 
contracts  shall  be  adjusted  so  that  undue 
comp>etlt;ve  advantage  is  not  given  over 
other  persons  In  the  National  Capital  region : 
Provided,  That  In  the  operation  of  such  fa- 
cilities, the  lessee  or  franchise  holder  shall 
comply  with  all  applicable  Federal.  State. 
and  local  building  and  zoning  laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations; 

"(5)  may  enter  Into  and  perform  contracts, 
leases,  and  agreements,  and  other  transac- 
tions with  any  government  agency,  private 
transit  company,  railroad,  or  other  persons; 

"(6)  may  sell  or  lease  advertising  space  or 
may  contract  with  responsible  persons  for 
the  sale  or  lease  of  such  space:  Provided, 
That  the  lessee  or  contractee  shall  comply 
with  all  applicable  Federal.  State,  and  local 
zoning  and  advertising  laws,  ordinances,  and 
regulations; 

"(7)  shall  cooperate  with  government 
agencies  to  faclllUte  coordination  of  loca- 
tion, design,  and  construction  of  freeways, 
parkways,  and  other  arterial  highway  facili- 
ties with  the  Transit  Development  Program. 
The  purpose  of  such  coordination  Is  to  as- 
sure the  comprehensive  development  of 
transportation  facilities  best  suited  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  to  achieve 
maximum   benefits   from   moneys   available 


for  such  purposes.  The  responsibility  and 
authority  for  location,  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  freeways,  parkways,  and 
other  arterial  highway  facilities  shall  remain 
with  the  government  agencies  having  Juris- 
diction thereof,  but  all  Federal  agencies' 
plans  for  location  and  design  of  highway 
facilities  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Agency, 
and  all  State  and  local  agencies'  plans  for 
location  and  design  of  highway  facilities 
may  be  requested  by  the  Agency  for  its  re- 
view and  comment.  The  Agency  shall  co- 
operate with  all  planning  agencies  of  the 
National  Capital  region  and  the  appropriate 
government  transportation  regulatory  agen- 
cies Including  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Commission  In  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  facilities  and.  wher- 
ever feasible  and  desirable,  develop  Joint 
plans  with  such  agencies; 

"(8)  may  Initiate  proposals  for  regulating 
and  coordinating  the  flow  of  traffic  In  the 
National  Capital  region  so  as  to  promote  the 
optlmimi  use  of  the  highway  network  and 
other    transportation   facilities; 

"(9)  may  make  or  participate  In  studies 
of  all  phases  of  transportation  into,  within, 
and  out  of  the  National  Capital  region.  In- 
cluding transit  vehicle  research  and  develop- 
ment and  fiscal  research  studies.  The 
Agency  may  publicize  and  make  available 
the  results  of  such  studies  and  other  infor- 
mation relating  to  transportation; 

"(10)  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  officers,  attonaeys.  agents,  and  em- 
ployees; may  define  their  powers  and  duties; 
may  require  bonds  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  their  duties;  may  employ  experts 
and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  to 
the  same  extent  as  is  authorized  for  the  de- 
partments by  section  18  of  the  Act  of  August 
2.  1946  (60  Stat.  810),  but  at  rates  not  to 
exceed   the  usual  rates  for  similar  services; 

"(11)  may.  subject  to  the  standards  and 
procedures  of  section  505  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  place  not  to  exceed 
five  positions  In  grades  16,  17,  or  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  established  by  such  Act. 
Such  positions  shall  be  In  addition  to  the 
number  of  positions  authorized  to  be  placed 
in  such  grades  by  such  section  505; 

"(12)  may  make  such  expenditures  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  elsewhere  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  exercise  and  perform- 
ance of  the  pKJwers  and  duties  vested  In  the 
Agency  and  as  from  time  to  time  may  be 
appropriated  for  by  the  Congress,  including 
expenditures  for  (1)  rent  and  personal  serv- 
ices at  the  seat  of  government  and  else- 
where; (2)  travel  expenses;  (3)  office  fur- 
niture, equipment  and  supplies,  lawbooks, 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books  of  refer- 
ence (including  the  exchange  thereof);  and 
(4)  printing  and  binding;  and 

"(13)  may,  by  agreement  with  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, designate  such  Board  as  the  Instrvimen- 
tallly  through  and  by  which  facilities  of  the 
Agency  In  the  District  of  Columbia  are  to 
be  designed  and  constructed. 

"(b)  The  Agency,  Its  property,  income,  and 
transactions  are  expressly  exempted  from 
taxation  in  any  manner  or  form  or  from  the 
impxisitlon  of  any  licenses  or  fees  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  by  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  and  by  the  EMitrlct  of 
Columbia  but  such  exemption  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  contractors  for.  or  lessees  of.  the 
Agency,  or  to  any  i>er8on,  company  or  asso- 
ciation which  engages  In  any  business  activ- 
ity pursuant  to  any  franchise,  grant  or 
agreement  of  the  Agency. 

"(c)  Every  agency  or  instriunentallty  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  enter  Into  agreements  with  the  Agency 
In  respect  of  any  matter  for  which  such 
agreements  are  authorized  piu-suant  to  this 
Act. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  355  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255) , 


shall  be  applicable  to  property  acquired  by 
the  Agency  Proceedings  in  behalf  of  the 
Agency  for  the  condemnation  of  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  instituted 
and  maintained  under  the  Act  of  March  1 
1929  (45  Stat.  1415),  as  amended;  and  of 
property  elsewhere,  under  the  Act  of  Augxist 
1,  1888.  as  amended  (40  US  C.  257).  the  Act 
of  February  26.  1931  (46  Stat  1421  and  the 
following,  40  U.S.C.  253).  or  any  other  appli- 
cable Act.  This  subsection  shall  apply  to 
both  real  and  personal  property:  Proitdcd, 
That  no  action  in  condemnation  of  any 
property  shall  be  commenced  in  behalf  of  the 
Agency  until  a  reasonable  effort  has  been 
made  to  negotiate  with  the  owner  of  the 
property. 

■(e)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
204(c).  such  sums  as  shall  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated. 

■  XrrLE  III  —  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  NEGOTIATION  OF 
INTERSTATE  COMPACT 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  solution  of 
problems  of  a  regional  character  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  by  means  of  an  Inter- 
state compact  entered  Into  by  the  State  of 
Maryland,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. To  further  this  policy,  the  consent  of 
Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  negotiate  a  compact  for 
the  establishment  of  an  organization  to  serve 
as  a  means  of  consultation  and  cooperation 
among  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments In  the  National  Capital  region,  to 
formulate  plans  apd  policies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  region,  and  to  perform  govern- 
mental functions  of  a  regional  character. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  the  provision  of 
regional  transportation  facilities.  No  such 
compact  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties 
thereto  unless  and  until  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  Congress. 

"(b)  As  promptly  as  practicable  after  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  V'lrginia  have  approved  a  compact  for  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  empowered 
to  provide  regional  transportation  facilities, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
such  recommendations  as  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  to  transfer  to  such  organization 
such  real  and  personal  property,  personnel, 
records,  other  assets,  and  liabilities  as  ore 
appropriate  in  order  that  such  organization 
may  assume  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Agency. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  person 
to  participate  In  the  compact  negotiations 
and  to  represent  the  United  States  generally. 
The  Federal  representative  shall  report  to 
the  President  either  directly  or  through  such 
agency  or  official  of  the  Government  as  the 
President  may  specify. 

"(d)  The  Federal  representative,  if  not 
otherwise  employed  by  the  United  States, 
shall  receive  for  his  services,  when  actually 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  maximum  rate  for 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to- 
gether with  travel  expenses  as  authorized  by 
section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946.  as 
amended  (6  U.S.C.  731>-2),  for  persons  em- 
ploj'ed  intermittently  as  consultants  or  ex- 
perts and  receiving  comp>ensatlon  on  a  per 
diem  when  actually  employed  basis:  Pro- 
vided. That  If  the  Federal  representative 
shall  be  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
he  shall  serve  without  additional  compen- 
sation. 

"(e)  TTie  Federal  representative  shall  be 
provided  with  office  space,  consulting,  engi- 
neering, and  stenographic  service,  and  other 
necessary   administrative   services. 
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"  fi  Thf  compensation  of  the  Federal 
representative"  -hi  '.  be  paid  from  the  cur- 
rent apprrj-ria-mn  f  r  salaries  In  the  White 
House  Oft'-^  Trr.fl  and  other  expenses 
provided  f  jr  In  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of 
this  sec'ion  shall  t>>  inld  from  any  cuirent 
appropriation  or  p, pnr  oriations  selected  by 
the  head  of  such  i^'rrv  or  aj^ncles  as  may 
be  desier.ated  rv  the  Pr -sldent  to  provide  for 
3Virh  expenses 

"(g)  The  State  and  Federal  representa- 
tives appointed  to  participate  In  the  com- 
pact negotiations  are  authorized  to  request 
from  the  Agency  any  Information  they  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  their  functions  under 
this  section  and  the  Agency  Is  authorized 
to  coop'T  ,••■  A.'h  the  compact  representa- 
tives and.  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
'<>  furnish  such  Information  upon  request 
rr.Af!-'    by    the   compact   representatives. 

"Separability 
'Sec.   302    If  any  part  of  thla  Act  Is  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  or  the  applicability 
thereof   to    any    person    or   circumstances    Is 
held   Invalid,  the   applicability  of  such  part 
to  other  persons  and  circumstances  and  the 
constitutionality  or   validity  of   every  other 
part  of  the  Act  shall  not  be  effected  thereby." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
John  L.  McMillan, 
How.\RD   W.  SMrrH, 
Joel    T.    Beothu.l, 
Uanagera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
AUkN  Bible, 
Watnk  Mosse. 
j.  ole3tn  bxaix, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

3t.\tkmknt 
T^.c  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  -onference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  -.he  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  11135)  to  aid  In 
the  development  of  a  coordinated  system  of 
tran.sportatlon  for  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion; to  create  a  temporary  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency;  to  authorize  nego- 
tiation to  create  an  Interstate  agency;  and 
for  other  purp-jses,  submit  the  following 
st^Atement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
tile  action  a^eed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report; 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House 
bill  ifter  the  enactin^^  clause  and  Inserted  a 
substitute  amendment.  Tlie  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and 
conforming;  chanees.  the  following  statement 
explains  the  differences  between  the  House 
bUl  and  the  subsUtute  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference. 

rFFXCT  ON  EXEMPTION  tJNDER  1956  ACT 

The  House  bill  (sec.  204(b)(1))  author- 
ized the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  withhold  approval 
of  any  further  conversion  by  the  DC. 
Transit  System.  Inc.,  of  street  railway  oper- 
ations to  bus  operations  Lf  the  Commission 
finds  that  there  Is  a  substantial  possibility 
that  the  Transit  Development  Program  con- 
templated under  the  bill  will  provide  for 
the  continued  use  of  street  railway  facili- 
ties and  equipment;  and  further  provided 
that  If  such  approval  Is  withheld  the  transit 
coanpany  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  ex- 
emption from  real  estate  taxes  authorized  by 
section   9(g)    of   the   act  of  July  24,   1956. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  Instead 
that  If  the  Commission  withholds  Its  ap- 
proval of  such  conversion,  the  exemption 
from  real  estate  taxes  under  such  section 
9(g)  shall  Immediately  become  available  to 
the  transit  company. 

The  conference  substitute  eliminates  both 
the  language  denying  the  exemption  (where 
approval  of  further  conversion  Is  withheld) 
as  contained  tn  the  House  bill  and  the  lan- 


guage making  the  exemption  Immediately 
available  (where  approval  of  further  conver- 
sion la  withheld)  a«  contained  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  thus  leaving  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
(as  under  existing  law)  the  question  of 
whether  the  conversion  from  street  railway 
operations  to  bus  operations  Is  so  substan- 
tially completed  that  the  taking  effect  of  the 
exemption  would  be  appropriate  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  should  therefore  be  put  Into 
effect. 

CERTAIMT  FRETWAT  AND   PARKWAT   CONSTRUCTION 

The  House  bill  (sec.  204(b)(2))  provided 
that  no  freeway  or  new  parkway  more  than 
two  lanes  in  width  shall  be  built  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  west  of  12th  Street  NW., 
and  north  of  either  the  north  or  west  legs 
of  the  proposed  Inner  Loop  Freeway,  the  pro- 
posed Potomac  River  Expressway,  or  the  pro- 
posed Palisades  Parkway,  until  after  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency  has 
reported  to  the  President  that  the  use  of  rail 
transportation  to  carry  passenger  traffic  to 
points  northwest  of  downtown  Washington 
has  had  a  fair  trial. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  Instead 
that  no  such  freeway  or  parkway  shall  be 
constructed  before  July  1,  1962,  and  further 
provided  that  the  Agency  shall  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  Congress,  not 
later  than  January  10.  1962,  Its  recommenda- 
tion as  to  whether  any  such  freeway  or  park- 
way should  thereafter  be  built. 

The  conference  subsUtute  adopts  the 
approach  of  the  Senate  amendment  (limit- 
ing the  period  of  the  ban  on  freeway  or 
parkway  construction  to  a  speclflc  date 
rather  than  providing  a  period  of  Indefinite 
length  as  in  the  House  bill ) .  except  that 
It  extends  until  1965  the  ban  on  such  con- 
struction and  the  time  within  which  the 
Agency  must  submit  such  recommendations. 

APPROV.M   OF  TRANSIT  DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAM 

The  House  bill  (sec.  204(c) ).  after  direct- 
ing the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  to  prepare  proposals  for  implement- 
ing each  part  of  the  Transit  Development 
Program  contemplated  by  the  bill,  provided 
that  no  part  of  such  program  shall  be  car- 
ried out  until  the  Congress  has  received  a 
full  report  on  that  part  of  the  program  and 
has  expressly  authorized  the  execution 
thereof  by  legislation  subsequently  enacted. 

The  Senate  amendment  permitted  any 
part  of  the  Transit  Development  Program 
to  be  carried  out  (after  the  report  thereon 
has  been  received  by  the  Congress)  upon 
the  approval  thereof  in  an  appropriation  act 
subsequently  enacted. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill,  so  that  specific  leg- 
islative authorization  of  (as  well  as  appro- 
priations for)  each  part  of  the  program 
would  be  required  before  that  part  of  the 
program  can  be  undertaken. 

LABOR    RELATIONS 

The  Senate  amendment  added  to  the 
House  bin  a  requirement  (sec  204(d)  )  that 
unions  representing  the  employees  of  pri- 
vate transportation  companies  be  advised  of 
the  Transit  Development  Program  and  any 
revision  thereof,  and  a  provision  (sec.  205 
(a)(2))  prohibiting  the  new  NaUonal  Cap- 
ital Transportation  Agency  from  operating 
transit  facilities  until  the  Congress  has  es- 
tablished for  the  Agency  a  labor  relations 
policy. 

The    conference    substitute    contains    the 
language  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
John    L.    McMillan, 
Howard  W.  Smith, 
Joel  T.  Broyhill,' 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GRasS.  May  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  some  member 
of  it  for  a  brief  explanation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  In  conference  the 
Senate  receded  from  practically  all  of 
it.s  amendments  and  accepted  the  House 
version  almost  in  toto.  The  main 
amendment  that  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  was  to  eliminate  the  feature  of 
the  House  bill  that  required  further  au- 
thorization on  the  part  of  Congress  for 
any  construction  that  took  place; 
merely  requiring  an  appropriation. 
They  receded  from  that  amendment  and 
agreed  to  the  original  House  version. 
That  was  the  main  diflerence  between 
the  two  bodies.  Another  difference  was. 
in  the  House  version  we  restricted  the 
construction  of  freeways  tind  express- 
ways in  Northwest  Washington  until  the 
subway  system  had  received  a  fair  trlaL 
The  Senate  required  a  2-year  waiting 
period,  and  we  compromised  and  made 
it  a  5-year  waiting  period.  The  rest  of 
the  changes  are  minor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  the  appro- 
priation in  this  bill?  Did  it  remain  the 
same  for  the  commission  or  whatever  it 
was.  the  advisory  board,  which  was  cre- 
ated under  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  There  was  no  dif- 
ference between  the  versions  of  the  two 
bodies  In  that  regard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  far  as  expenditures 
are  concerned? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.     Well,  the  main  dif- 
ference, as  I  tried  to  explain  was  that 
we  required  further  authorization  before 
any    land    acquisition    or    construction 
could  be  commenced.     The  Senate  just 
struck  that  iwrtion  and  just  required 
an  appropriation.     Tlie  Senate  receded 
from  that  and  adopted  the  House  ver- 
sion, which  was  far  more  restrictive 
Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.      MCMILLAN.     Mr.      Speaker.      I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion   to   rpconsidrr  was   laid  on 
the  table. 


REA  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
4,  1960,  I  introduced  HR.  11529  to  pro- 
hibit REA  Cooperatives  from  Investing 
their  reserves  In  Government  securities 
bearing  an  Interest  rate  in  excess  of  the 
2  percent,  the  rate  at  which  the  Cooper- 
atives get  their  loans  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  first  place.  lam  happy  to 
note  that  a  few  moments  ago  the  follow- 
ing story  came  over  the  wire  as  follows: 
Washington.— The  Government  today  of- 
fered rural  power  and  telephone  cooperative 
borrowers  a  way  to  meet  congressional  and 
other  criticism  that  some  of  them  are  making 
profite  on  reserve  funds  at  Government  ex- 
pense. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
which    makes   such    loans,    announced    the 
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Federal  treasury  has  offered  to  become  a 
depository  for  such  excess  funds  and  pay 
interest  at  2  percent  a  year. 

This  rate  Is  the  same  as  that  charged 
by  the  Government  on  loans  to  the  cooper- 
atUes  for  building  and  expanding  their  sys- 
tems. 

Some  congressmen  have  complained  that 
some  REA  co-ops.  upon  accumulating  re- 
serves In  excess  of  operating  expenses  and 
periodic  payments  on  their  Government 
loans,  Invest  the  money  at  much  higher 
rates  of  Interest  than  they  pay  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Government's  2  percent  interest  rate 
is  fixed  by  law.  The  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion has  asked  without  success  that  Congress 
raise  this  rate  to  permit  charges  at  commer- 
cial levels.  The  administration  says  the 
Government  has  had  to  pay  more  than  2 
percent  for  much  of  the  money  It  borrows 
to  lend,  In  turn,  to  the  local  cooperatives. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  574  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR. 
8665)  to  amend  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  memorial  to  Theodore  Roosevelt 
In  the  National  Capital"  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  such  memorial  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pass- 
age without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, after  which  I  yield  30  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Teimessee  I  Mr. 
Reecf], 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  574 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
8665.  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  establish  a  memorial  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  the  National  Capital"  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  such 
memorial  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  8665  is  the  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial  on  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Island  in  accordance  with  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial A.ssociation.  Estimated  cost  of 
the  memorial  is  $886,000. 

The  Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial  As- 
sociation purcha.sed  the  88-acre  island, 
which  row  has  an  estimated  value  of  $3 
million,  and  presented  It  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  memorial  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  has  further  expended 
large  sums  of  money  in  planning  both 
the  general  development  of  the  area  and 
the  memorial  feature  itself.    It  Is  equi- 


table that  the  Pedt-:ai  Govenunent  pay 
the  cost  of  the  con.siruction  of  the  pro- 
posed memorial  which  ha.s  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Memorial  Association,  tlie 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Natiaial 
Capital  Planning  Commission  tht  li.t  u- 
dore  Roosevelt  Centennial  Conimi.>b.sion, 
and  the  National  Park  Service  Tiie 
feature  will  be  so  located  that  it  may 
be  viewed  in  proper  perspective  by  the 
millions  of  motorists  using  the  low-level 
bridge  presently  under  construction 
which  will  intersect  the  southern  end  of 
the  island. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  memorial 
includes  the  cost  of  accommodations  for 
limited  parking.  utiUties,  landscaping, 
and  a  public  comfort  station. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  574. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  174) 

Mason 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Morris.  Okla. 
Murphy 
Float 
Pilcher 

Bennett,  Mich.   H.-bert  Powell 

Bentley  Holifleld  Preston 

Blltch  Irwin  Sheppard 

Bowles  Jackson  Smith.  Iowa 

Brown.  Mo  Kearns  Spence 

Buckley  Keogh  Taylor 

Burdick  KUbum  Thompson,  La. 

Celler  Kluczyngkl  Vinson 

Daddarlo  Lafore  Walnwright 

Dawson  McSwcen  Wlthrow 

Dlggs  Macdonald  Younger 

Dorn.  SO  Mack  Zelenko 

Durham  Madden  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  372 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Alexander 

Edmondeon 

Alford 

Evlns 

Anf  use 

Parbsteln 

Baker 

Fogarty 

Barden 

Glenn 

Barry 

Gray 

Baumhart 

Harris 

TEMPORARILY  AUIHORIZING  CER- 
TAIN SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi  sub- 
mitted a  conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  7593)  to  provide  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  may  tem- 
porarily authorize  certain  air  carriers 
to  engage  in  supplemental  air  transpor- 
tation, and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBUC  WORKS 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  10495. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Main- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXEMPTION  FRuM  INCOME  I.^X 
F\iR  SUPPLEMENTAL  I'NEMl'LOY- 
MENT   BENEFIT  TRUSTS 

Mr  MILLS  submitted  a  conference  re- 
;>ort  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8229;  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  Income  tax  for  supplemental  un- 
employment benefit  trust.«; 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON  METAL 
SCRAP 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
11748)  to  continue  until  the  close  of 
June  30,  1961.  the  suspension  of  duties 
on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  REES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  now  instead  of  on  the  bill  because 
I  have  a  conference  engagement  on  an- 
other bill.  I  do  this  because  I  have  a 
long  tradition  in  my  family  of  friend- 
ship, admiration,  and  great  affection  for 
Teddy  Roosevelt. 

As  a  child  he,  a  great  friend  of  my 
grandfather  whose  name  I  proudly  bear, 
came  to  visit  my  home  city  of  Hazleton, 
Pa.,  and  later  our  home  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

That  was  becatise  of  the  great  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  part  in  the  settlement  of  the 
famous  1903  anthracite  coal  strike,  one 
of  the  most  frightful,  one  of  the  longest, 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  contests  be- 
tween management  and  labor  in  Amer- 
ican history.  My  grandfather,  E>aniel  J. 
McCarthy,  was  the  attorney  for  the 
Miners  Union. 

Tliank  God,  it  was  a  part  of  the  great 
heart  of  this  great  American  that  the 
first  agreement  between  the  workers  of 
the  coal  mines  and  the  management  of 
the  anthracite  industry  came  about. 

One  of  the  proudest  possessions  in  my 
home  is  a  large  silver  goblet  presented  to 
my  grandfather  by  the  great  Teddy.  I 
think  in  these  times  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  lack  of  leadership  against  the 
enemies  of  my  country  goes  on  day  and 
night,  I  can  think  of  what  Teddy  Roose- 
velt would  do.  he  who  sent  the  great 
white  fleet  to  show  the  flag  of  America 
around  the  world,  and  defying  the  world, 
establishing  our  position  as  the  leading 
nation  in  the  world,  done  by  this  great 
leader  with  a  great  heart  and  courage 
who  said,  "Speak  softly,  but  carry  a  big 
stick." 

Can  you  imagine  this  bewildered  and 
bewhiskered  '•Infidel"  Castro,  with  the 
black  mattress  around  his  chin,  thumb- 
ing his  nose  at  my  counti-y  if  Teddy 
Roosevelt  was  Piesident?  He  must  turn 
over  in  his  grave  to  see  things  as  they 
are  today. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  my  heart,  with 
great  affection  through  the  years  for  tiie 
first  great  man  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  In  person,  I  come  today, 
and  I  glory  in  the  opportunity  that  I 
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come  to  this  great  forum  so  many  years 
later,  and  on  the  altar  of  his  homeland 
place  this  oral  wreath  to  one  of  tlie 
greatest  human  beings,  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  Americans,  that  ever  lived, 
who  was  a  young  man  and  a  young 
President  and  proved  that  youth  and 
Tigor  and  patriotism  today,  as  always, 
Is  pure  gold  in  the  leadership  of  the 
•^orld. 

>.!:•  THi  'rJN'BFRRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yitivi  2  .:..;.. i'<:^s  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts   [Mr.  McCormackI. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  afternoon  I  made  some  re- 
m  ir-:  .-.:.('.  some  questions  were  asked  of 
n.-.  aDou:  how  long  Congress  might  run 
after  our  return.  And,  reference  was 
made  to  the  newspaper  statement  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
other  body,  figuring  about  3  weeks,  at 
which  time  I  said  any  views  expressed 
by  him  were  worthy  of  profound  con- 
sideration. But,  in  connection  with  the 
situation,  a  disturbing  piece  of  informa- 
tion ha.s  come  to  me  which,  if  it  is  cor- 
rect, in  my  opinion,  will  prolong  the  ses- 
sion considerably  after  we  come  back  in 
August,  and  that  is,  in  the  other  body 
they  are  trying  to  change  this  sugar  bill 
we  passed  yesterdf  /  unanimously  by 
providing  for  a  resolution  extending  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  President  only 
to  the  first  of  the  year.  And,  of  course, 
the  present  Sugar  Act  expires  December 
81  of  this  year,  and  that  means  that  a 
new  sugar  bill  will  have  to  be  enacted 
Into  law  after  we  come  back.  Anyone 
who  has  had  experience  with  the  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  a  sugar  bill 
knows  that  thi.s  is  going  to  take  an  aw- 
fully long  while.  I  think  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  accept  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Hoase.  It  extends  the  present  law  for 
1  year,  and  I  think  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate,  expressing  myself  mildly,  if 
the  Senate  were  to  pass  such  a  resolu- 
tion. They  have  the  power  to  do  so, 
but  if  the  House  was  to  concur  in  the 
same,  I  think  that  that  would  be  most 
unfortunate,  because  I  would  then  say 
that  starting  August  15.  I  would  not  un- 
dertake to  express  an  opinion  as  to  when 
Congress  might  adjourn  with  legisla- 
tion having  to  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  a  new  sugar  act. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  First  of  all,  I  was 
not  on  the  floor  when  the  gentleman 
spoke  earlier,  but  as  I  understand,  he 
indicated  that  he  was  in  agreement  that 
whatever  work  was  needed  to  be  done 
whrn  we  came  back  could  be  accom- 
plished before  Labor  Day. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  said  I  hoped  so. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Well.  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  express  the  hope,»'  Mr. 
Sneaker,  that  if  we  do  have  to  come 
back — and  it  looks  like  that  we  must — I 
cannot  see  any  reason  in  the  world  why 
we  could  not  among  ourselves  reach  some 
informal  agreement  that  the  work  of  the 
Congress  be  completed  by  September  3, 
which  is  the  Saturday  before  Labor  Day. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  practice  as 
between  the  other  body  and  this  body 
might  indicate  as  proper,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  sugar  bill,  which  is  of 


vital  importance,  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  unanimously  and 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives unanimously,  I  would  join  with  the 
majority  leader  in  what  he  has  said, 
without  undertaking  to  dictate  to  the 
other  body  what  they  ought  to  do.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  within  their  province.  But 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  existing  not 
only  with  respect  to  our  congressional 
situation,  but  the  situation  in  the  world. 
I  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that 
they  may  find  their  way  clear  to  take  the 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  House,  and  deal 
with  the  matter  later  on.  perhaps,  at 
such  time  as  conditions  would  indicate 
was  necessary. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
based  upon  the  gentleman's  experience, 
does  he  atrree  with  me  that  if  this  resolu- 
tion to  which  we  have  referred  were  en- 
acted, it  would  mean  that  new  legislation 
would  have  to  be  drafted  and  enacted  in 
August;  and  from  our  experience  with 
sugar  legislation,  that  would  take  a  long 
period  of  time? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  It  certainly  should. 
All  the  information  I  have  is  that  the 
action  contemplated  is  temporary;  I  am 
not  too  certain  just  what  they  had  in 
mind,  but  from  what  I  can  understand, 
I  should  say  the  gentleman's  conclusion 
is  correct. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.   1961 

Mr.  NORRELL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (HR.  12232)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  legislative  branch  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
otffer  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2075) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  amend- 
ment numbered  44  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12232)  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
m.end  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  ita  amend- 
ment numbered  44. 

W.    F.    NORRELL, 

Michael   J    Kirwan, 
Clarenck  Cannon, 
Walt  Horan, 
John  Tabeb. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  C.  Stennis, 
Dennis  Chavez, 
Carl  Hatdfn. 
Lyndon  B.   Johnson, 
Sttles  Bridges. 
Leverett     Saltonstall, 
Gordon  Allott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  44  to  the  bill  (HR.  12232) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch   for   the  fliscal   year  ending  June  30, 


1961.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanjrlng  conference 
report  as  to  such  amendment,  namely: 

restoration  of  old  senate  chamber  and  old 
supreme  court  chamber  in  the  capitol 

Strikes  out  the  Item  of  $400,000  Inserted 
by  the  Senate. 

W    F    NORRElL. 

Michael  J.  Kibwan. 
Clarence  Cannon, 
Walt  Horan. 
John  Tabeb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  12232)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1961,  and 
for  otlier  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker.' the  re- 
port resolves  the  one  amendment  not 
previously  settled.  The  Senate  has  re- 
ceded on  the  amendment  and  thereby 
we  have  dropped  from  the  bill  the  $400.- 
000  inserted  by  the  Senate  to  restore  the 
Old  Senate  Chamber  and  the  Old  Su- 
preme Court  Chamber  here  in  the  Capi- 
tol Building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  action,  the  leg- 
islative bill  is  disposed  of. 

The  pertinent  totals  are  as  follows: 

Conference   total.   $129,470,410. 

Below  budget.  $3,943,075. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  re.solve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  8665)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  memorial 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  National 
Capital."  to  provide  for  the  con.struction 
of  such  memorial  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR.  8665,  with  Mr. 
Abe:rnethy  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 
By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Association  was  created  by  law 
m   1920.     In   1931  It  acquired  what  Is 
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known  as  Theodore  Roo.se velt  Island, 
lying  in  the  Potomac  River  between  Me- 
morial Bridge  and  Key  Bridge,  a  plot  of 
ground  consisting  of  88  acres.  In  1932 
the  United  States  accepted  as  a  gift  the 
island  memorial  to  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  plan  of  the  memorial,  presented  in 
1937,  created  a  forest  which,  by  con- 
trolled growth,  would  eventually  be  re- 
stored to  the  natural  primeval  forest 
which  once  covered  the  island. 

In  1955  the  construction  of  a  low-level 
bridge  to  connect  the  island  with  the 
mainland  was  authorized.  As  this  would 
interfere  with  the  forest  primeval  con- 
cept, a  revised  plan  developed  to  buUd  a 
structural  memorial.  At  that  time  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
appointed  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D?:ROtJNiAN]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  O'Brien]  as  rep- 
resentatives of  this  Chamber  to  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Centemiial  Commis- 
sion. A  number  of  other  able  and  re- 
spected individuals  served  on  the  Com- 
mission. According  to  pre.sent-day 
values  the  estimated  worth  of  this 
ground  is  $3  million -plus. 

As  the  Members  know,  there  is  now  un- 
der construction  a  low-level  bridge  ex- 
tending Constitution  Avenue.  The  foot- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  will  be  on  the 
southern  end  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Island.  If  this  association  back  in  1931 
had  not  been  rather  farsighted  and  ac- 
quired this  piece  of  property.  I  think 
if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals the  Federal  Government  would 
have  been  out  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  place  this  footing  for  the  bridge 
on  the  end  of  this  Island,  and  the  bridge 
would  have  cost  considerably  more. 
Property  in  that  area  is  most  valuable. 
It  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  to  say 
that  it  is  worth  $3  million.  It  was  given 
to  the  United  States  by  the  association. 
This  bill,  Introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  DehounianI,  is  for 
the  purpo.se  of  constructing  a  structural 
memorial  which  is  somewhat  different  in 
its  aspect  than  the  original  primeval 
forest  concept  which  was  intended  be- 
fore It  was  decided  that  this  bridge  would 
be  built.  I  will  show  you  a  sketch  of  the 
proposed  memorial  which  is  called  an 
armillary.  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Derounian]  has 
devoted  great  effort  to  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Centennial  Commission.  The 
report  of  this  Commission  contains  full 
detail  of  the  memorial  and  he  will  be 
able  to  explain  fully  the  aesthetics  of 
this  memorial  to  those  of  you  who  are 
interested. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  fact  that  a 
very  unsightly  piece  of  property  will  be 
cleaned  up  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  At 
first  It  was  Intended  that  the  island  be 
landscaped  in  such  a  way  as  to  restore 
Its  originality.  That  still  is  a  part  of 
this  development.  You  will  have  a  very 
beautiful  spot  that  Is  now  rather  vm- 
attractive. 

I  will  reserve  the  remainder  of  mj-  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  gentlemen  who 
are  well  informed  and  interested  will 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  about  this 
memorial. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
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York  [Mr.  Derounian],  the  author  of 
this  bill  and  member  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Foundation. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  my 
particular  interest  in  this  bill  is  obvious. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  his 
home  in  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  which 
is  in  my  congressional  district. 

The  facts  here  are  simple.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  construct  a  monument  on  the 
island,  which,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  pointed  out,  was  donated  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  A.ssociation.  This  land 
has  been  conservatively  estimated  to  be 
worth  between  $3  and  $5  million. 
The  monument  will  cost  approximately 
$886,000.  It  was  designed  by  Architect 
Eric  Gugler  with  the  world  renowned 
Paul  Manship  as  sculptor,  and  the  Land- 
.scape  Architect  Frederick  Law  Olmstead, 
now  deceased. 

The  cost  of  the  services  of  the  above- 
named  gentlemen  were  paid  by  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Association.  As  you 
know,  the  bridge  that  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  will  cross  the  tip  of 
Theodore  Roo.sevelt  Island  in  Washing- 
ton. Permis.sion  was  given  by  the  asso- 
ciation for  one  of  the  anchors  of  that 
bridge  to  be  placed  on  the  island. 

I  have  just  talked  to  Mr.  Horn,  of  the 
National  Park  Sen'ice,  and  he  advises  me 
that  under  that  authorization  there  will 
be  a  direct  sidewalk  approach  from  the 
bridge  to  the  island.  When  the  design 
has  been  approved,  under  the  terms  of 
previous  legislation,  there  will  be  a  pas- 
sageway for  vehicles  from  the  Virginia 
side  to  the  Island.  I  urge  the  erection  of 
this  manorial  to  a  great  American  and 
to  a  great  President. 

I  am  willing  to  answer  any  questions 
that  Mr.  Gross  may  ask. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    DEROUNL^N.      I    yield    to    the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Is  the  present  bridge  being  built 
across  the  Potomac  going  to  serve  this 
island? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  It  wiU  be  pres- 
ently served  by  a  direct  foot  pathway 
from  the  island  to  the  bridge.  However, 
for  %-ehicular  traffic  there  will  be  a  sep- 
arate entryway  from  the  Virginia  side. 
This  was  considered  when  the  83d  Con- 
gress authorized  the  bridge  construction. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Then  you  say  there  will 
be  another  bridge  from  the  Virginia  side 
to  the  island? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  It  will  not  be  a 
major  bridge.  It  will  be  a  small  bridge 
for  vehicles.  This  was  considered  at, the 
time  we  passed  the  authorization.^' 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  a  causeway 
now  connecting  the  island  with  the  Vir- 
ginia side,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.     It  is  not  appro- 
priate for  heavy  general  vehicular  traffic. 
Mr.  GROSS.     No;   it  is  a  walk,  as  I 
understand.    Wlio  is  going  to  build  the 
bridge  to  be  constructed? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN,  The  National 
Park  Service  under  a  resolution  of  tlie 
83d  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  not  appropri- 
ated any  money  for  it,  have  we? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  That  will  come 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee,  pur- 


suant to  Public  Law  704  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress. That  contains  the  authority 
necessan'  for  the  bridge. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  be  true,  but 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  construct- 
ing the  bridge,  or  no  substantial  reason 
for  constructing  the  bridge  if  there  were 
no  monument.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  The  bridge  is  go- 
ing to  be  constructed  ansrway. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  bridge  is  going  to 
be  constructed. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  The  bridge  for 
vehicular  traffic  from  the  Virginia  .side. 
The  design  for  it  must  be  approved  by 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial  As- 
sociation according  to  legislation  passed 
in  the  83d  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bridge  has  been  au- 
thorized after  the  monument  is  con- 
structed. Is  not  the  gentleman  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  The  gentleman 
was  here  in  the  83d  Congress.  It  was  a 
law  passed  in  that  Congress. 

Mr.    GROSS.    I   would   not   be   sur- 
prised if  I  voted  against  it,  too.    Tell  me 
this,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 
Mr.  DEROUNIAN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.     How  is  this  memorial 
association  supported? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  By  private  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  get  no  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  No.  The  others 
do,  however;  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  get  money  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  That  is  right,  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  the  Theodore  R,oosevelt 
Centennial  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  have  approved  the 
designs  for  this  memorial. 

Mr.  GROSS.     What  is  it  going  to  cost? 
Mr.  DEROUNIAN.     $886,000. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Without  the  bridge? 
Mr.  DEROUNIAN.     The  bridge  is  al- 
ready being  provided  for  by  other  funds 
and    other    authorizations,    as    I    have 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  you  not  talking 
about  this  bridge  that  is  presently  being 
constructed  across  the  Potomac? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  No;  that  is  already 
authorized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  is  there  another 
bridge  besides  the  one  that  is  presently 
under  construction  across  the  Potomac? 
Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  There  will  be  a 
vehicular  bridge  from  the  Virginia  side. 
On  the  site  there  will  be  parking  space 
for  vehicles  of  visitors. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  island  or  on  the 
Virginia  side? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.     On  the  island. 
Mrs.    CHURCH.     Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
that  the  gentleman's  time  be  extended. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  is  under 
the  control  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  BURLESON-  If  ttie  gentleman's 
time  ha^s  expired,  I  will  yield  him 
2  minutes 

The  CK.A.IRMAN  The  L;entleman 
from  New  York  is  reco-:n:7t^d  for  2  addi- 
tional minut-es 

Mrs  CHURCH  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    DEROUMAN      I  yield. 

Mis  church.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  as  one  who  also  knew  the  late 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  walks  humbly 
m  his  path,  I  would  certainly  like  to  see 
a  fittin^j  memorial  to  an  American  with- 
out peer  Knowing  his  virility,  his  love 
of  life  and  people.  I  have  been  inclined 
l-o  think  that  he  would  prefer  a  living 
memorial  by  which  people  could  be 
served, 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  tell 
us  >omethin;z  of  the  s>Tnbolism  of  this 
memorial.  Before  we  are  asked  to  ac- 
cept an  abstract  figure  in  memory  of  a 
very  srreat  man,  we  should  know  exactly 
what  the  ."symbolism  is. 

Mr  DEROUNIAN  I  can  only  say  to 
the  gentlewoman  that  this  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Cen- 
tennial Commission.  Herman  Hagedorn, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  also  his  famous  biographer,  has 
given  us  his  approval  of  this  memorial: 

In  the  center  of  this  court,  facing  a  wide 
reflecting  pool,  the  dominating  motive  Is  to 
be  what  is  known  In  astronomy  as  an  armll- 
lary  or  celestial  sphere,  some  40  or  50  feet 
in  diameter.  This  skeletal  globe,  consisting 
of  three  circular  bronze  bands,  having 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  will  symbolize 
infinity  both  in  space  and  time.  On  the 
broadest  of  these  are  to  be  indicated  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  ancient  symlxils  of 
the  constellations,  leading  the  mind  to  the 
Immutable  laws  governing  alike  the  celestial 
bodies  and  the  soul  of  man.  The  sphere  as 
a  whole — open  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
stars,  and  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  with 
bounds  suggested  but  not  defined — betokens 
the  free  spirit,  universal  in  Its  nature,  time- 
less in  its  being,  and  abiding  within  the 
orbit  of  eternal  law. 

From  the  granite  base  of  the  sphere,  the 
Commission  explained,  would  rise,  some  10 
or  12  feet,  "a  flame  of  burnished  bronze, 
representing  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Impas- 
sioned ardor  In  behalf  of  those  essentials  of 
popular  self-government."  of  which  he  was 
declared  to  have  been  the  supreme  teacher. 
On  the  base  Itself  a  bas-relief  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  will  speak  to  an  assemblage 
stretching  beyond  any  horizon,  as  he  spoke 
to  his  countrymen  in  his  own  time,  and 
will,  we  must  believe,  speak  from  that  place 
today  and  in  the  centuries  to  come.  And 
not  to  hlf  own  countrymen  only — to  free 
men  everywhere. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentlewoman  that 
this  memorial  has  been  approved  by 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  experts  on 
fine  art.    I  am  not. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  compliment  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  on  the 
fine  contribution  he  has  made  and  for 
his  authorship  and  sponsoring  of  this 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today.  It  is  something  which  is  long 
overdue.    I  am  familiar  with  the  gentle- 


nian  s  di.stnct,  I  have  visited  Theodore 
Roo-sevelfs  home  many  times  which  is 
located  in  his  district.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict was  the  home  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  family.  Young  Teddy  was 
brought  up  as  a  boy  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
establish  in  the  National  Capital  a  last- 
ing monument  to  this,  one  of  the  great- 
est Presidents  the  United  States  ever 
had:  one  who  is  a  continuing  inspira- 
tion to  every  man  in  public  life,  regard- 
less of  party. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  also  Uke  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Association,  of  which  I  am  honored  to  be 
a  member.  This  is  a  fine  organization 
and  it  has  done  a  magnificent  job  over 
the  years  in  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  point  out  that  21  Members  of  the 
House  and  5  Senators  of  both  parties 
have  introduced  resolutions  like  mine. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
FVlton.  had  to  go  to  another  engage- 
ment and  asked  me  to  announce  that  as 
a  member  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  As- 
sociation, he  is  wholeheartedly  in  favor 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  should  like  to  compliment 
the  work  the  gentler  lan  has  done  on  this 
memorial  and  to  s>  y  *,nere  is  no  more 
fitting  memorial  that  could  be  erected  to 
a  greater  American.  It  was  Teddy 
Roosevelt  who  sent  the  great  white  fleet 
on  a  peaceful  mission  around  the  world. 
It  was  Teddy  Roosevelt  who  marched  up 
San  Juan  Hill. 

If  we  had  a  Teddy  Roosevelt  today,  he 
would  lead  us  out  of  this  chaos  of  com- 
munistic encirclement,  indecision,  and 
inaction.  If  Teddy  Roosevelt  were  alive 
you  would  see  the  Marines  landing  in 
Cuba,  in  Panama,  and  the  situation 
would  be  well  in  hand.  God  knows,  we 
need  another  one.  This  monument  will 
be  in  honor  of  a  great  American,  and  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  as  to  the  greatness  of 
this  fine  man.  and  I  think  an  appro- 
priate monument  should  be  erected  in 
his  memory. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  men- 
tioned a  little  while  ago  that  one  of  the 
boards  that  passed  on  this  was  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Board.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  this  is  the  same  board  that  a 
few  months  ago.  on  a  bill  that  we  had 
before  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
where  we  were  trying  to  establish  a  na- 
tional memorial  at  the  place  where  two 


of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence were  buried,  rendered  a  re- 
port to  the  committee  that  the  burial 
place  of  two  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  not  of  sufficient 
historical  significance  to  establish  a 
memorial? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  do  not  know 
anytiiing  about  that  subject  matter. 

Mr.  HALEY.  If  it  is  the  same  board. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  I  would 
have  very  little  confidence  in  any  rec- 
ommendation that  it  might  make  on 
anything  now  or  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  O'Brien  1 .  a  member  of 
the  Theodore  Jloosevelt  Association. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  adequately  explained  the  back- 
ground of  this  memorial.  My  presence 
in  the  well  at  this  moment  is  designed 
more  to  underscore  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  bipartisan  endeavor.  I  have  always 
felt  that  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  too  big  a 
man  to  be  encompassed  by  a  single 
party.  I  think  we  all  learned  to  honor 
this  man  as  one  of  America's  greatest 
individuals. 

I  might  say  in  connection  with  the 
association  which  has  dedicated  Itself  to 
honoring  Teddy  Roosevelt  that  they 
have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  with  their 
own  means. 

Now,  when  we  were  observing  the  cen- 
tennial of  Teddy  Roosevelt's  birth  a  year 
or  so  ago,  there  was  a  bill  before  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  a  rather  substantial 
sum  of  money  to  help  celebrate,  and  that 
association  asked  us  to  stop  pressing  for 
that  legislation;  that  they  would  handle 
this  celebration  with  their  own  funds.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  refreshing  change 
from  the  attitude  of  some  groups. 

Now,  as  to  the  design  of  the  memorial, 
like  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
DEROUNIAN],  I  am  not  an  expert  in  that 
field,  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
know  that  architecture  and  art  forms 
that  were  one  generation's  meat  are  an- 
other generation's  poison,  and  some  of 
the  things  that  were  thought  so  wonder- 
ful a  generation  ago.  some  of  our  mid- 
Victorian  structures,  are  now  considered 
monstrosities.  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
that  we  have  to  leave  to  a  great  extent 
to  the  judgment  of  people  who  are  ex- 
perts in  this  field.  I  think  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful design.  I  think  it  will  attract  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  Above  all,  this 
is  a  program  for  all  of  us,  regardless  of 
party,  to  honor  one  of  our  greatest  Presi- 
dents. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Kyl  ) . 

Mr.  KYL.  Ml-.  Chairman.  Mark 
Twain  once  wTote  a  story  in  which  he 
de.scribed  the  activities  of  a  bluejay  and 
the  subsequent  activities  of  birds  which 
flew  from  miles  around  to  see  the  results 
of  the  bluejay's  efforts.  And.  I  think 
that  I  could  qualify  as  the  bird  in  the  last 
sentence  of  the  short  story,  which  was 
the  owl.  who  did  not  particularly  appre- 
ciate what  he  had  finally  found,  but  then 
he  had  not  particularly  admired  Yosem- 
ite,  either,  according  to  Mark  Twain.  I 
think  if  this  monument  is  built,  the  birds 
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will  fly  for  miles,  as  the  previous  speaker 
has  said,  to  see  and  ask  '"What  is  it?" 

But,  I  do  recommend  a  reading  of  the 
report  that  accompanies  this  bill,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  beautifully  written 
report  we  have  had  this  session.  I 
would  also  recommend  a  reading  of  the 
entire  booklet  that  comes  from  the  as- 
sociation. And,  I  would  add  at  this 
point  that  the  people  involved  in  this 
matter  have  been  diligent;  they  have 
been  dedicated  to  a  noble  cause,  and  we 
should  do  nothing  to  detract  from  their 
efforts. 

I  had  planned  to  describe  the  bridge 
to  be  built  across  the  river  at  this  point 
in  language  similar  to  that  which  Is  used 
to  describe  this  memorial  as  planned,  but 
I  thought  some  would  interpret  that  as 
levity,  and  my  heart  was  not  In  it  for 
that  reason,  because  levity  would  not  be 
in  keeping  with  the  tremendous  admira- 
tion and  respect  we  all  feel  for  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

I  simply  want  to  make  this  observa- 
tion, that  if  this  great  man  we  are  seek- 
ing to  memorialize  were  here  today,  if 
Theodore  Roosevelt  were  here  to  see  the 
debt  which  hangs  over  future  genera- 
tions of  American  citizens.  If  he  were  to 
see  the  cost  of  Oovernment,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world,  would  Theodore 
Roosevelt  today  say  "Tlie  time  is  not 
now"? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  JonesI. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  of  all  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  saying  some  of 
the  things  that  I  probably  would  have 
said.  I  am  not  here,  of  course,  objecting 
to  a  memorial  to  Theodore  Roosevelt 
whom  I.  of  course,  recognize  as  one  of 
our  great  Presidents.  And,  I  would  do 
nothing  to  detract  from  and  I  do  not 
want  to  show  any  disregard  for  his 
memory. 

I  was  impressed,  as  I  am  sure  all  of 
you  were,  with  the  fine  oration  delivered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Flood,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  Is  not 
alone  in  his  admiration,  respect,  and 
reverence  for  that  great  American, 
Theodore  Roasevelt.  As  I  contended  in 
committee,  I  feel  that  there  are  a  suflH- 
cient  number  of  admirers  of  this  great 
President  who  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute  to  a  memorial 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  so  that  I  doubt 
if  many  of  his  friend.s  would  want  to  be 
associated  with  the  monstrosity  that  has 
been  projected  here.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  appropriating  of  any  funds  for  any 
more  monuments  or  memorials  to  any- 
one and  expect  to  continue  to  vote  that 
■way.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  stated 
previously,  I  would  be  glad  to  contribute 
as  a  private  citizen  to  this  memorial  or 
one  to'  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  to 
■Woodrow  Wilson,  or  any  other  great 
American  for  whom  such  memorials  are 
planned.  'While  I  doubt  very  much  that 
we  will  be  successful,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bUl  providing  that 
there  be  no  Federal  contributions  or  ap- 
propriations for  it.  They  speak  in  terms 
of  some  $880,000  odd,  but  that  is  only  for 
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the  memorial  itself  and  does  not  provide 
for  the  bridge  we  have  spoken  of. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  Theodore  Roosevelt.  "V^'e 
have  Theodore  Roosevelt  Island,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  and  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  building  a  bridge  which  will 
cost  I  do  not  know  how  man^'  million 
dollars.  It  is  a  necessary  bridge.  It  is  a 
utihtarian  structure,  and  it  will  be  called 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial. 

I  would  also  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  views  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  who  has  suggested  that  possibly 
a  living  memorial  would  be  more  appro- 
priate than  this  monstrosity,  which  does 
not  represent  anything,  in  my  opinion. 

I  thmk  the  money  could  be  utilized 
in  that  way. 

"When  the  Commission  was  first  cre- 
ated the  act  stated  that  there  were  three 
fields  to  which  the  Commission  should 
give  chief  consideration.  One  was  to 
prepare  a  program  for  signalizing  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  so  forth.  That 
celebration  was  held  here,  I  believe,  in 
1958. 

The  next  was  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  development  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Island  in  the  Potomac  River. 
At  that  time  it  was  understood,  I  think 
by  most  persons,  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Island  would  be  maintained  as  a 
sanctuary.  At  that  time  they  had  the 
cooperation  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Association  and  other  organizations 
dedicated  to  preserving  this  island  in  its 
natural  state,  to  preserve  the  birds  and 
wildlife,  and  so  forth.  I  think  that 
would  be  fine,  and  in  accepting  this  is- 
land that  had  been  purchased  by  the 
Commission,  while  it  did  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $450,000  and  is  now  es- 
timated to  be  worth  .some  $3  million,  the 
Federal  Goverment  assumed  the  obliga- 
tion of  maintaining  that  island.  I 
think  that  it  should  be  maintained  in  its 
natural  state. 

The  third  field  to  which  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  give  consideration  was  to 
provide  for  completion  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial 
National  Park  in  North  Dakota.  We 
have  that  memorial  park  as  well  as 
many  other  memorials,  as  you  will  find 
by  reading  this  report.  These  memo- 
rials were  constructed  to  the  memory  of 
a  great  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  may  I  say 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  memorial  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  appropriation  of  any  funds  for  the 
construction  of  such  a  memorial.  Par- 
ticularly I  would  be  opposed  to  making  a 
contribution  to  the  construction  of  such 
a  monstrosity  as  we  have  had  illustrated 
here. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  recommitted. 
but  first  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted  providmg  there  be  no  money 
appropriated. 

Mr.  SCHENCK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  [Mr,  Short]. 
Mr,  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
about  an  individual  whom  I  consider  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Americans.  I  happen 
to  have  lived  all  my  life  about  5  miles 


from  where  Teddy  Roosevelt  ranched 
when  he  spent  several  years  in  the  early 
eighties  out  in  the  Badlands  of  western 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting*.  114  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum  The  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  !Mr.  Short]  has  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr.  Chairman,  Teddy 
Roosevelt  has  always  been  one  of  my 
great  heroes.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  all  time. 

To  my  mind,  the  erection  of  this  me- 
morial to  his  memory  is  .something  we 
should  do.  Like  others  who  have  spo- 
ken, I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  sort  of 
structure  that  should  be  designed  and 
erected.  But  certainly  if  those  peonle 
who  are  experts  in  that  field  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  this  design 
is  proper,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  it 
will  suit  me. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  legislation  is 
passed. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Teddy  Roosevelt  Elkhorn  Ranch  is  now 
a  part  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  I'a- 
tional  Memorial  Park  at  Medora,  N. 
Dak.,  comprising  some  50.000  acres, 
which  has  been  open  to  tourists  for  sev- 
eral years.  Tourists  by  the  tens  of  thou, 
sands  stop  there  all  the  time, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  type  of  individual  Teddy  Roose- 
velt was.  He  came  to  this  western 
country  as  a  dude,  as  an  easterner,  and 
was  looked  upon  with  some  degree  of 
suspicion,  perhaps,  by  the  natives  of  the 
country. 

Only  a  very  short  time  elapsed  imtil 
he  was  accepted  by  them,  recognized  as 
being  able  to  outride,  outshoot,  and  out- 
work almost  any  of  the  native  people. 
Certainly  his  activity  in  the  West  and 
with  the  famous  Rough  Riders  Cavalry 
Troop  during  the  Spanish  American 
War  indicated  the  rugged  t>T>e  of  indi- 
vidual he  was. 

In  regard  to  this  memorial.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  certainly  do  not  profess  to  be  an 
authority  or  even  a  competent  critic  of 
the  proper  kind  of  memorial  that  should 
be  erected  to  any  individual,  but  I  just 
want  to  read  some  of  the  language  that 
is  in  the  committee  report  in  referring 
to  this  memorial  and  have  somebody 
explain  to  me  how  I  should  interpret 
that  language  to  the  people  back  in 
North  Dakota  who  have  a  high  regard 
for  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  would  like  to 
understand  what  this  memorial  depicts. 
It  states: 

In  the  center  of  this  court,  facing  a  wide 
reflecting  pool,  the  dominating  motive  Is  to 
be  what  Is  known  In  astronomy  as  an 
armillary  or  celestial  sphere,  some  40  or  50 
feet  In  diameter.  This  skeletal  globe,  con- 
sisting of  three  circular  bronze  bands,  hav- 
ing neither  beginning  nor  end,  will  sym- 
bolize Infinity  both  In  space  and  time.  On 
the  broadest  of  these  are  to  be  Indicated  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  ancient  symbols  of 
the  constellations,  leading  the  mind  to  the 
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Irrm. liable  laws  governing  alike  the  celestial 
bodies  and  the  soul  of  man.  The  sphere,  as 
a  whole — open  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
stars,  and  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  with 
bounds  suggested  but  not  defined — betokens 
the  free  spirit,  universal  In  Its  nature,  tlme- 
'.e'ss  In  its  being,  and  abiding  within  the 
or'oit  of  eternal  law 

Mr.  Chairmen  I  do  not  know  how  to 
interpret  tiiose  words  in  lan.guage  that 
my  people  back  home  in  North  Dakota 
can  understand  when  they  ask  me  what 
this  memorial  that  has  been  erected  in 
Washington  to  our  beloved  Theodore 
Roosevelt  means.  I  think  the  people  of 
my  country  and  a  lot  of  people  m  the 
United  States  would  much  prefer  a 
memorial  erected  to  Teddy  Roosevelt 
showing  him  on  horseback,  as  so  many 
of  us  visualize  him,  perhaps  carrying 
over  his  shoulder  a  big  stick,  with  which 
we  all  are  very  familiar  as  depicting  the 
philosophy  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

xMr  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
I'.hnois     Mr    OHar.aI. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  take  but  2  minutes  of  the 
time  of  my  colleagues  to  remind  them 
that  this  is  the  anniversary  of  San  Juan 
Hill  Sixtv-two  years  ago  today,  on  July 
I,  1898.  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  at  San  Juan. 
I,  then  a  boy  just  turned  16,  was  privi- 
leged to  be  there,  too.  in  General  Shaf- 
ter's  little  line  of  American  soldiers  driv- 
ing through  the  Spanish  defenses  to 
Santiatro — 62  years  old  today.  62  years 
ago  almo.st  to  this  very  hour.  My  friend- 
ship with  Teddy  Roosevelt  continued 
from  those  campaign  days  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Santiago  in  Cuba,  62  years  ago, 
through  the  dynamic  era  of  his  career 
and  until  the  termination  of  his  admin- 
istration as  President  of  the  United 
State.s  I  was  with  him  the  last  half 
hour  that  he  was  in  the  White  House  as 
President  of  the  United  States  before 
his  departure  for  the  inauguration  of 
President  Taft.  I  was  there  because  his 
affection  for  his  comrades  who  had  been 
with  him  in  Cuba  62  years  ago  remained 
with  him  even  when  he  had  reached  the 
hish  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  that  on  this  anniversary  this 
bill  will  not  be  defeated  because  there 
Is  some  controversy  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes art.  A  concept  of  art  today  may 
not  be  that  of  tomorrow.  Today's  con- 
cept may  not  be  that  of  yesterday.  But 
somehow,  as  I  looked,  somewhat  at  a 
distance,  at  the  picture  of  the  proposed 
monimient  I  did  not  see  that  which  has 
caused  some  of  my  colleagues  to  criti- 
cize the  artistry  of  the  architect.  All 
that  my  eyes  saw  was  a  scenic  similar- 
ity, something  that  took  me  back  in 
memory  to  62  years  ago  today:  and  the 
design  in  the  center,  which  in  some  eyes 
was  a  subject  for  derision,  to  me  the 
pictiire  held  at  a  little  distance  looked 
for  all  the  world  as  though  it  were  the 
blockhouse  at  San  Juan  Hill,  something 
that  symbolized  the  virility,  the  dynamic 
greatne.ss  of  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Words 
are  inadequate  vehicles  for  full  expres- 
sion of  the  language  of  the  heart  and 
art  and  architecture  attempt  to  supple- 
ment, and  our  eyes  will  see  in  every 
painting  and  in  every  design,  not  what 
the   painter  has   put   on  canvas  or  the 


architect  in  a  design,  but  what  expe- 
riences and  sentiments  have  built  in  our 
own  hearts. 

I  hope  that  on  this  62d  anniversary  of 
that  July  1  of  1898  when  Teddy  Roose- 
velt charged  up  San  Juan  Hill  we  will 
not  be  detoured  by  a  controversy  about 
what  is  art  and  what  is  not  art.  I 
hope  that  the  bill  authorizing  a  fitting 
monument  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
Presidents,  one  who  came  to  the  Presi- 
dency at  the  early  age  of  42  and  re- 
fired  the  patriotic  dedication  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers, 
will  be  adopted   unanimously. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Haley], 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  full  minute.  I,  too, 
want  to  go  ahead  here  in  any  project 
that  would  pay  honor  to  a  gre^t  Ameri- 
can, I  think  one  of  the  most  lusty  men 
we  have  had  in  the  White  House  in  the 
last  100  years.  But  looking  at  this  me- 
morial which  we  propose  to  create  here, 
the  best  thing  I  could  say  about  it,  Mr, 
Chairman — and  I  am  for  building  some- 
thing to  honor  this  great  American — 
but  I  win  tell  you  what  we  are  building 
here;  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  It  or 
what  you  think  it  is,  we  are  merely 
building  a  bird  roost. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  If  you  think 
that  is  cockeyed  you  should  have  seen 
our  display  at  the  Worlds  Pair  at 
Brussels. 

Mr.  HALEY.  There  is  no  use  in  mak- 
ing two  mistakes.  Let  us  stop  this  thing 
and  build  a  fitting  memorial  here  to  a 
very  great  man.  rather  than  something 
like  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  fMr.  Smith], 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  we  are  all  very  much  in  ac- 
cord on  this  monstrosity  that  is  pre- 
sented here,  but  I  think  we  are  also  very 
much  in  accord  with  the  idea  that  we 
should  build  a  fitting  monument  to  one 
of  the  great  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  might  say  one  of  the  great- 
est. I  think  he  is  entitled  to  a  better  fate, 
and  I  hope  that  what  has  been  said  here 
today  will  convince  somelxxly  who  has 
something  to  do  with  this,  that  this  Is 
not  the  type  of  memorial  that  should  be 
erected. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  bad  to  have 
this  resolution  defeated.  I  wish,  how- 
ever, it  could  be  amended  or  something 
else  dont'  to  it  to  show  the  disapproval 
of  the  House  of  this  design.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  describe  this  thing. 

Mr,  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  just  have  to  say 
something  in  defense  of  this  memorial. 
the  physical  part  of  it. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ex- 
cept what  the  authorities  say.  and  this 
is  not  to  reflect  on  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  or  any  of  his  other  colleagues 
who  have  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  design,  but  people  with  knowledge  of 
art  and  sculpture  have  suggested  this. 
It  hsis  been  approved  by  many  agencies 


which  have  to  approve  public  monu- 
ments and  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission It  seems  to  me  too  much  to 
expect  that  437  men  could  agree  here  on 
what  should  be  put  up  as  a  monument. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  sorry 
the  gentleman  gave  me  3  minutes  and 
then  used  all  of  it  up. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  will  yield  the  gen- 
tleman 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  do  know 
something  about  some  of  these  memo- 
rials that  have  been  erected  in  Washing- 
ton, because  I  happen  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  congressional  Commis- 
sion that  supervised  the  erection  of  this 
very  beautiful  memorial  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  down  here  on  the  river.  We 
employed  the  architect,  we  supervised 
the  design,  and  I  recollect  very  distinctly 
that  one  design  of  the  statue  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  such  a  monstrosity  that 
we  unanimously  threw  it  out  and  had 
another  one  made.  I  wish  there  could 
be  some  congressional  commission  to 
look  over  this  thing.  When  this  matter 
came  up  to  the  Rules  Committee  for  a 
rule  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  presented  the  picture.  Every- 
body laughed.  When  the  meeting  was 
over  and  the  press  came  in,  some  15  or 
20,  they  wanted  to  know  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  showed  them  the  picture. 
Everybody  laughed.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  a  memorial  t6  this  great  man,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  erected  here  at  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  that  everybody  who  comes 
to  Washington  and  looks  at  is  going  to 
laugh  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  we 
intend  here. 

May  I  say  In  conclusion,  sir,  that  I 
think  to  do  anything  other  than  pass  a 
resolution  for  this  would  be  a  very  sad 
thing.  Therefore  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
it  even  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  nesting  place 
for  all  of  the  starlings  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana IMr.  Halleck]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
reading  of  the  bill  before  us  does  not 
refer  to  any  particular  design.  It  just 
says  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  erect  on  the  island  there  such 
monument  or  memorial  to  the  memory 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  As- 
sociation, the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts, 
and  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission.  Maybe  enough 
has  been  said  here  that  those  organiza- 
tions that  ought  to  know  what  they  are 
doing  will  take  a  second  look  at  it.  It 
certainly  would  be  a  sad  commentary  if 
we  were  to  refuse  to  adopt  this  bill  today 
to  honor  the  memory  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr,  JONES  of  Missouri.  This  is  the 
design  that  has  already  been  approved 
by  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Commission. 
It  is  the  one  they  have  approved,  and  it 
is  the  one  we  have  to  approve. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  do  not  read  the  bill 
that  way.    It  would  seem  to  me  there 
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cannot  be  any  finality  In  that  regard 
before  the  legislation  is  enacted  into  law. 
Mr.  BURLESON  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  through  some  of  this  with  these 
architects  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  State  Department  having 
to  do  with  State  Department  buildings. 
I  have  questioned  some  of  their  extreme 
designs.  But  I  find  myself,  on  one  of 
the  rare  occasions,  completely  in  agree- 
ment with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
I  am  not  an  expert.  I  do  not  know  if  this 
is  the  most  suitable  design  for  Theodore 
Roosevelt  or  not,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  pass  the  bill.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  others  can  have  some 
influence  on  the  people  downtown,  if 
they  think  this  is  the  wrong  design. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  you  can 
get  all  sorts  of  opinions  about  a  thing 
like  this.  The  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see talked  about  the  building  we  had  at 
the  World's  Pair  in  Brussels.  It  so  hap- 
pens they  took  a  poll  of  the  people  who 
visited  the  World's  Fair  at  BriisseLs,  and 
the  American  building  was  the  over- 
whelming wirmer,  as  the  most  beautiful 
on  the  grounds,  by  75  or  80  percent. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  did  not 
mention  the  building.  I  said  the  dis- 
plays inside  the  building 

Mr.  HAYS.  Of  course,  there  were  a 
lot  of  displays  I  did  not  approve  of. 
either;  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
displays  that  I  did  approve.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  had  been 
picking  them  out,  there  would  be  some 
thiiigs  I  would  not  like  and  if  I  had  been 
picking  them  out  it  would  be  the  other 
way  around. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Lesinski]. 

Mr  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  concerned 
with  this  monument  had  not  opposed 
it  in  the  committee.  The  structure  of 
the  memorial  got  me  a  little  bit.  and  I 
was  conceiTsed  as  to  what  to  do  about  it. 
I  feel  like  the  g«itleman  from  Indiana, 
In  order  to  get  the  thing  out  of  the  com- 
mittee and  into  the  House,  I  supported 
it.  Let  us  pass  it  and  then  go  to  the 
Commission  and  see  what  we  can  do  to 
change  the  architecture. 

I  respectfully  request  that  we  consider 
this  favorably  as  a  monument  to  a  great 
American  that  is  so  admired  by  not  only 
those  who  knew  him  but  especially  by 
the  youth  of  America. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Have  we 
not  overlooked  today  the  fact  that  this 
must  be  approved  by  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Association,  a  group  of  people 
in  this  country  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Theodore  Floosevelt?  If  they 
think  it  is  proper,  I  will  go  along  with 
them. 
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Mr.  LESINSKI.  When  an  artist  does 
not  know  how  to  draw,  he  starts  making 
figures,  and  then  imagines  what  it  is 
That  is  exactly  what  this  is. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
w'ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  The  living  daugh- 
ters of  Theodore  Roosevelt  approve  the 
design  as  is.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  we  quit  ridiculing  the  creation  by  a 
world's  great  artist  in  memory  of  the 
great  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee who  voted  for  this  legislation,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  it  today  on  passage.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  Member  of  this  body 
who  has  a  legitimate  claim  on  being 
an  art  critic.  The  figure  is  recogniz- 
able. It  looks  hke  a  gyroscope,  or  per- 
haps it  is  a  statue  taken  from  Rocke- 
feller Center  with  Prometheus  removed 
from  it.  But,  related  to  my  eyes,  since 
I  am  not  a  critic,  it  might  be  a  yo-yo. 
But,  the  fact  is  that  it  was  carefully 
considered  by  people  whose  business  it 
is  to  know  about  these  things.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  design  and  therefore  I  do 
not  think  it  is  unreasonable. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Memorial  bill.  H.R.  8665. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show,  however, 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
honoring  this  great  American;  on  the 
contrary  I  believe  he  should  be  honored 
greatly. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  my  life.  His  courage  and 
spirit  was  the  source  of  much  study  by 
this  Member.  His  fight  of  the  great 
monopolies  of  his  time,  his  enthusiasm 
for  conservation,  his  desire  to  protect 
our  natural  resources  inspired  my  early 
days  and  encouraged  me  toward  my  de- 
sire for  a  life  of  service  to  my  country. 
I  wish  we  had  another  man  so  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica as  Teddy  Roosevelt  was,  today. 

I  want  to  see  him  honored  every  day. 
In  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  we  have 
been  told  that  we  didn't  have  money 
enough  in  the  Federal  Treasury  to  take 
care  of  our  needy,  when  we  have  been 
told  we  could  not  give  our  public  serv- 
ants in  the  post  office  a  decent  w-age. 
when  we  have  been  told  we  cannot  prop- 
erly prepare  for  our  own  defense  because 
we  cannot  afiford  it,  when  we  have  been 
told  that  we  cannot  properly  educate 
our  youth  because  we  cannot  afford  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that  if 
these  theses  are  true  then  surely  our 
great  President.  Teddy  Roo.sevelt  would 
also  feel  we  couldn't  afford  to  build  a 
stone  monument  in  the  middle  of  a  river. 

With  or  without  this  memorial  Teddy 
Roosevelt  will  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans  who  want  to  see  the  tradition 
of  independent  action  and  protection  of 
the  underdog  in  government  and  in  the 
Nation. 

This  is  his  memorial  and  a  great  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 


Tae  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

he  -.t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conprres.?  assembled  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  memorial  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  In 
the  National  Capital",  approved  May  21 
1932  (40  U.S.C.  126).  18  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•■Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  erect  on  Theodore  Roosevelt  Island 
such  monument  or  memorial  to  the  memory 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  related  struc- 
tures, as  may  be  approved  by  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Association,  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Art*,  and  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri: On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  all  of 
line  3  after  the  period  and  all  of  lines  4 
and  5  and  Insert  the  following  -Promded 
That  no  Federal  funds  shall  be  authorized  or 
appropriated  for  the  construction  or  erec- 
tion of  such  monument   or  memorial." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  amendment  speaks  for 
Itself.  They  can  build  anything  they 
want  to  with  private  funds.  This  is  just 
to  keep  Federal  funds  from  being  spent 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  no 
money  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  any  plans  nor  for  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Island,  which  the  Government  owns 
in  fee  simple.  The  real  estate,  some  80 
acres,  which  is  valued  todav  conserva- 
tively at  $3  million,  was  donated  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association.  That 
association  has  spent  in  excess  of  $475,- 
000  for  the  real  estate  and  the  small  de- 
velopment that  has  already  taken  place. 
So.  the  Federal  Government  has  prop- 
erty here  which  realtors  would  put  a 
value  on  of  about  S5  million,  which  was 
donated  by  this  memorial  association. 
And,  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  the  bridge  and  the  development  of  this 
area  it  is  now  proposed  that  a  suitable 
memorial  should  be  built. 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  as.sociation  will  spend  additional 
sums  in  landscaping  the  entire  island  and 
doing  a  great  many  things  which  the 
$886,000  does  not  touch,  and  this  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  development  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  armillary  and 
its  immediate  environs;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  REECE  of  Termessee.  That  is 
correct.  The  failure  to  properly  develop 
that  island,  located  as  it  is,  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  great 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  whom 
we  are  undertaking  to  honor  here  this 
afternoon.  Unfavorable  action  upon  this 
amendment  would  be  misconstrued 
throughout  the  world.    If  we  ever  had  a 
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President  who  was  recognized  through- 
out the  world  as  represer.tmg  the  for- 
^■ard  spirit  and  power  of  America,  it  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  now,  in  this 
critical  hour,  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
record  of  that  great  man  would  certainly, 
;n  my  opinion,  be  unfortunate 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hop<^>  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman  T  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word, 

M.-.  Chairman,  I  should  still  like  to 
find  out  who  is  going  to  bmld  the  bridge 
that  IS  necessary  to  be  built  to  this  is- 
land. 

Mr  BURLESON  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  reff^rence  to  the  bndse  that  is 
now  bein?  built  over  the  Potomac? 

Mr  GROSS  No  I  wonder  how  you 
are  ?oing  to  ?et  from  V:  re  in;  a  over  to 
the  Inland. 

Mr.  BURLESON  There  is  a  t»  mpo- 
rary  strucfure  there  at  this  time,  and 
that  wa-s  built  with  funds  from  this 
association:  at  lea.st.  I  am  not  sure  that 
anyone  else  had  any  funds  m  it  or  not. 
But  the  bridge,  both  the  foot  bridge  and 
the  vehicular  brid£;e,  will  be  included  in 
perhaps  a  part  of  thi.s  ?886,000.  but  that 
Ls  another  one  of  tha'^e  items  in  which 
we  contribute  to  fund-^  nr>'A-  own^d  by  the 
a-ssociation. 

Mr  GROSS  The  eentleman  is  say- 
insc  perhaps  this  will  be  done  and  per- 
haps that  will  be  done.  I  would  just 
like  to  know  who  is  going  to  build  the 
bridgf^ 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Chair- 
m.an.  will  th*^  eentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssouri 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi.ssour:  I  think  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  ca-t  of  that  bridge 
will  be  in  addition  to  thi.s  co,«t 

You  will  f^nd  from  the  rf'port  that  the 
$886  000  estimate  doe.s  not  include  any 
evt:mare  for  the  building  of  the  bridge 
wh;ch  will  have  to  b*>  done  either  by  the 
National  Park  Service  or  some  other 
a-'^'ncy  of  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  anothpr  cost  that  will  have  to 
be  added 

Mr   GROSS     That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr  DEROrNI.AN  The  bridge  is  pro- 
vided for  undtT  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Bridge  Act.  as  it  is  called. 

Mr.  GROSS  But  the  money  will  come 
out  of  the  Treasury,  no  matter  where 
it  is  authorized  or  whether  it  is  author- 
ized or  unauthorized? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  It  will  come  out 
of   the  Treasury 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  it  will.  But 
that  is  not  included  in  this  figure  before 
us.  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  REECE  of  Tennessee.  The  au- 
thorization for  the  access  to  the  island 
was  made  without  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  monument.  Whatever  is 
planned  will  be  executed  without  refer- 
ence to  the  monument  at  all. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  this  Mv  sense  of  aesthetic 
valut-s  was  n-  v^  r  well  developed.  I  guess 
I  :im  short  on  cultural  education,  too; 
because,  when  I  look  at  this  thing  here, 
whatever    it    Is,    I   do   not  relate   it   to 


Teddy  Roosevelt  riding  up  San  Juan 
Hill.  If  they  ever  put  that  thing  up,  I 
would  be  looking  for  a  launching  pad 
somewhere  around  it.  I  rather  imagine 
that  you  ought  to  go  down  to  Cape  Ca- 
naveral to  get  someone  to  come  up  and 
mount  this.  I  cannot  see  in  this  any 
monument  to  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Two 
and  two  do  not  make  four  when  you  talk 
in  terms  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  that 
crazy  thing  there. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  hope  the 
remarks  that  I  have  made  in  colloquy 
with  Members  will  be  interpreted  exactly 
as  the  gentleman  has  spoken.  I  do  not 
oppose  a  montunent  to  a  great  man  like 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  but  I  certainly  think 
that  this  design  that  has  been  shown 
here  on  the  floor  today  is  inappropriate 
to  the  record  of  this  man  whom  we 
hope  to  memorialize  in  this  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  bill  ought  to  go  back  to 
the  committee.  They  ought  to  do  their 
homework  on  it  and  bring  it  back  and 
tell  us  that  this  is  not  the  design,  that 
we  are  going  to  have  something  that  is 
truly  representative  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  am  in  full 
agreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri   tMr.  JonbsI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  i  demanded  by  Mr.  Jonks  of 
Missouiii    there  were — ayes  12,  noes  59. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  now 
because  I  could  not  get  anybody  to  yield 
to  me  during  the  earlier  part  of  this 
debate. 

I  aErree  we  should  have  a  memorial, 
and  I  point  out  no  matter  what  the 
memorial  is  there  will  always  be  some- 
body who  will  fight  about  the  design.  It 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  starts  fist  fights 
at  Quaker  picnics.  I  do  not  particularly 
like  it  myself.  It  does  not  bring  to  mind 
the  peace  of  Portsmouth  or  the  Great 
White  Fleet  or  the  charge  at  San  Juan 
Hill,  or  the  other  great  happenings  in 
the  history  and  tradition  of  and  love  for 
this  man  that  we  have.  Nevertheless,  it 
will  probably  make  about  half  the  people 
happy,  anyway. 

What  bothers  me  is  this:  I  think  the 
issue  is  not  whether  he  was  a  great  man 
or  not.  The  issue  is  not  whether  this 
thing  is  going  to  be  approved  by  more 
than  half  of  the  people.  What  I  want 
to  find  out.  and  I  ask  this  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill,  has  to  do  with  these  88  acres  on  this 
island  where  this  memorial  is  going  to 
be  put.  How  are  you  going  to  keep  the 
place  from  becoming  a  picnic  ground,  a 
garbage  dump,  a  lovers  lane,  or  a  few 
other  things?  What  is  the  provision  re- 
garding that  particular  phase  of  the 
memorial  which  is  to  be  a  constant  ex- 
pense and  the  duty  of  whoever  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  charge  of  it? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Since  the  property 
Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  in 


fee  simple  it  will  be  handled  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  as  are  all  the  other 
national  parks. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  me  where  on  the  88  acres  this  par- 
ticular memorial  is  to  be  erected? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  It  will  be  on  the 
right-hand  side  as  you  go  from  Wash- 
ington to  Virginia  over  the  bridge. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Will  it  cover  the  en- 
tire 88  acres  or  a  portion  thereof,  or 
what? 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  It  will  not  cover 
the  entire  area.  It  will  cover  the  tip 
where  the  anchors  to  the  bridge  are  now 
standing. 

Mr.  HOSMER  What  will  be  done 
in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  is- 
land, which,  in  accordance  with  my  un- 
derstanding, is  supposed  to  be  utilized  as 
a  wildlife  refuge  and  a  place  for  people 
who  wEint  to  get  out  In  the  open? 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  That  will  remain 
in  its  wild  state 

Mr.  HOSMER  Will  It  be  available 
to  people  for  picnics,  people  who  visit 
the  monument  and  then  want  to  go  out 
over  the  rest  of  the  island? 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  It  will  be  avail- 
able on  the  same  basis  It  Is  now 

Mr  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOSMER     I  yield 

Mr  REECE  of  Tennessee,  After  some 
facetious  remarks  made  about  this 
sketch  of  the  proposed  memorial  earlier 
I  did  a  little  research.  I  found  that 
when  the  Washington  Monument  was 
in  the  process  of  construction  sunilar 
disparaging  remarks  were  made  about 
it,  that  it  would  be  a  shaft  that  did  !v>t 
represent  anything.  Then  I  .,»;:.-•  .,]) 
to  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  they  spoke 
about  Its  being  a  pile  of  granite.  Criti- 
cal and  facetious  remarks  were  made 
about  that.  As  other  Members  have 
said,  we,  at  least  I  am  not  a  competent 
authority  or  critic  on  art.  but  we  have 
a  Fine  Arts  Commission  that  is  supposed 
to  be  competent  on  that. 

Mr,  HOSMER.  I  understand  that. 
but  I  should  like  the  gentleman  to  as- 
sure me  that  the  space  on  the  Island 
that  is  not  occupied  by  the  bridge  and 
not  occupied  by  the  memorial  will  con- 
tinue as  a  wildlife  refuge,  be  continued 
in  its  natural  state,  and  be  kept  In  a 
clean,  natural  condition. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  It  will  be. 
and  that  authority  is  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Abernxthy,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.  rep>orted  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HR.  8665  >  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  memorial 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  the  National 
Capital"  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  such  memorial  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 574,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  Clerk  will  report 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill^ 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker 

The  SPK'\KER 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  JoN«B  of  Missouri  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill  H.R.  8665  to  the  Committee  on 
House  AdmlnlstrHtlon 

The  SPK^KER  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  wsis  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri)  there  were — ayes  28,  noes  125. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  59,  nays  308,  not  voting  64, 
as  follows : 


[RoU  No. 
YEAB- 


1761 
56 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Alexander 

Alger 

Andrews 

Asbmore 

Baring 

Base,  Tenn. 

Berry 

Brock 

Collier 

Oooley 

Ciinnlngbam 

Davis,  Ga. 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Etorn,  S.C. 

Dowdy 

Flynt 


Adair 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Allen 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Avery 
Bailey 
Baldwin 
Ban- 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass.  N.H. 
Bates 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Betts 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boech 
Bow 
Boykla 


Forrester 

Fountain 

George 

GoodeU 

Green.  Dreg. 

Gross 

Haley 

HemphUl 

Herlong 

Hogan 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Jennings 

Johnson  Md. 

Jones,  Mo. 

King.  Utah 

Kltchln 

Kyi 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Nays — 306 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Oa. 

Brown.  Mo. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mais. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

CaliUl 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

OofBn 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Oonte 

Cook 

Corbett 


McGinley 

Magnuson 

Matthews 

Norblad 

Pillion 

Plmle 

Qule 

Reviss 

Rogers.  Ka. 

Rutherford 

Scherer 

SUer 

Utt 

Weaver 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wlnstead 

Wolf 


Cramer 

Curt  In 

Curtis.: 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dorn.  N.T. 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Durham 

Dwver 

Elliott 

E\'erett 

E\-lns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Peighan 

Pen ton 

Fino 

Plsher 

Kood 


Flynn 

Pogarty 

Foley 

Pord 

Prazler 

Prellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gatblngs 

Gavin 

Olalmo 

GUbert 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Grlfflths 

Gubser 

Hagen 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hardy 

Hargls 

Harmon 

Harris 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Hess 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  ni. 

HofTman,  Mich. 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hosmer 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwln 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

Kllday 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

Knox 

Kowalskl 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Leslnskl 

Levering 

Llbonatl 


Lindsay 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McPall 

McGovem 

Mclntlre 

Machrowicz 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marshall 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Michel 

MUler,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Miller,  N.Y. 
Mllllken 
Mills 
MlnshaU 
MltcheU 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Moms.  N   Me-x 
Morgan 
Morrlfion 
Moes 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
NU 

NorreU 
O'Brien,  HI. 
O'Brien.  NY. 
OUara.  HI. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
O'Neill 
Oliver 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Phllbln 
Poage 
Poff 
Porter 
Powell 
Price 
Prokop 
Puclnskl 
Qulgley 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Randall 


Ray 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Rees,  Kans. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Baylor 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Simpson 

Slak 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Teller 

TTiomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

TTiomson,  Wyo. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Z^andt 

Wallbauser 

Walter 

Wampler 

Watts 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

WidnaU 

Wler 

WUson 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING-  -64 


Alford 

Auchlncloes 

Ayres 

Baker 

Barden 

Baumhart 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Bentley 

Blatnlk 

BUtch 

Bowles 

Brooks,  La. 

Buckley 

Budge 

Burdlck 

Camahan 

Celler 

Dawson 

Edmondson 

Porand 

Glenn 

Green,  Pa. 


Grlffln 

Harrison 

H6bert 

Hollfleld 

Horan 

Jackson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Keams 

Keogh 

Kilburn 

Klrwan 

BUuczynskl 

Lafore 

Land  rum 

McMillan 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Martin 

Mason 

Morris,  Okla. 

Mumma 


PUcher 

Preston 

Scott 

Sheppard 

Short 

Slkes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Kans. 

Spyence 

Steed 

Taber 

Taylor 

TTiompson,  La. 

Udall 

Vinson 

Walnwrlght 

Willis 

Wl  throw 

Younger 

Zelenko 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Walnwrlght  fc«-,  with  Mr  BsJcer 
against. 


Auchlncloss 
Mason 
Louisiana     w. 


Mr 


Kearns 
Mr    Ben- 


Until  further  notice: 

M.-  Bv.rdick  with  Mr  Martin. 

Mr.  Alford  vinth  Mr 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr 

Mr.     Thompson    or 
Kilburn. 

Mr.  Wnils  with  Mr    Horan. 

Mr   Klrwan  with  Mr   Glenn. 

Mr.  HoUfield  with  Mr.  Ayree. 

Mr.  Carnahan  with  Mr.  Mumma. 

Mr.  Morris  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with 
nett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  M.--   Short. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr   Taylor. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Gnffin. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Jacks*  r. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Baumhart. 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Lafore. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr    Withrow. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr  T.^iber 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  witij  Mr    Bentley 

Mr.   McMillan  with   Mr    Smith   of  Kansas 

Mr.  Harrison  with  M.'   Bv.dpe 

Mr.  Mack  with  M.'    Y.  i;,-.per 

Mr.  COLLIER  changed  hL<;  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.   KASEM  changed  his   vote   from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote 
as  above  recorded 

The  doors  were  opened 

The   SPEAKER.     The 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A   motion    t-o    recon.side'' 
the  table. 


wa?  announced 


question  is   on 


was  iaiG   on 


FURTHER   MESv^AGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown.  one  of  it.s  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution 
of  the   House   of   the   following   title: 

HJ.  Res.  778  Joint  resolution  making  tem- 
porary appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1961, 
and  for  other  purjxwes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1315  An  act  for  the  Incorporation  of  the 
Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America,  Inc. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  rejxDrt  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H.R. 
11135 »  entitled  "An  act  to  aid  m  the  de- 
velopment of  a  coordinated  system  of 
transportation  for  the  National  Capital 
region;  to  create  a  temporary  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency .  to  au- 
thorize negotiation  to  create  an  inter- 
state agency;  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing; 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  X-o  the  bill  <H.R 
11389)  entitled  'An  act  making  appro- 
priatioas  for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  sundry  general  govern- 
ment agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  stgrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the   Senate   to  the   bill     H.R 
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11776  entitled  ■An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  sundr-y  mdepender.l  execu- 
tive bureaus,  board-.^  commi^isions.  corpo- 
rations, a^iencies,  and  oCBces,  for  tht- 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes  ■■ 

The  me.s,sa.:e  also  announced  that  ti:e 
.Senate  a^'rees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hou.-5es  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R 
1J231'  entitled  An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
,mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hcoses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
12232  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  riscal  .ear  ending  June  30,  1961,  and 
f'  ;•  ■■•h-'r  :•.:■;■■    -■  " 


VAUDA'I  ING  CERIAIN   OVER- 
PAY'.'FNT.S 

Mr  P'  AGi:.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
lnnan.mnii.s  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'H.R.  900)  to 
!amend  section  7  of  the  act  of  AUiju.^t  18. 
1941,  to  provide  that  75  percent  of  all 
moneys  derived  by  the  United  States 
from  certain  recreational  activities  in 
connection  with  lacds  acquired  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  shall  be  paid 
to  the  State:  to  validate  certain  pay- 
pient;  and  for  other  purposes. 
•     The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
thf»    r^^quest    of    the    gentleman    from 

•J  .^V3  5  0 

Mr.  GRO?-  Re5erving  the  right  to 
object    M-    "speaker,  what  is  this  bill? 

M:-  P  AGE  It  is  a  bill  that  was  on 
the  Coil  ent  Calendar  last  week.  At  the 
instance  of  the  eentleman  from  Ne- 
bvi  ka  \\-:  WE.\vrRl  it  was  E>assed  over, 
he  uu.i.k.:,,  tnat  it  was  a  bill  that  the 
pentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen] 
wanted  objected  to.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  said  it  was  the  wrong  bill,  and 
he  has  r   >    'O  e^tion  to  passing  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr  H'  Fr^lAN  of  Michigan.  Re- 
servmg  t:.e  ri-ht  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 
what  is  the  bill? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  stating  the  facts 
as  they  exist      I  have  no  objection. 

Mr    POAGE      I  will  explain  it. 

This  bill  relates  to  certain  ftmds,  about 
$8,000,  that  the  Army  Engineers  paid  to 
three  school  districts  in  my  district, 
thinking  that  it  was  proper  under  exist- 
ing law  for  them  to  have  a  share  of  rev- 
enues collected  from  licenses  on  a  lake. 
About  5  years  later  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral held  that  the  payments  were  errone- 
ously made  and  has  asked  for  a  reftmd  of 
the  payments.  The  school  districts  can- 
not repav  ^hf^m  without  firing  teachers. 
'  Mr.  HriF-FMVN'  of  Michigan.  The 
paymen^o  -Aere  made  to  individuals? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  payments  were 
made  to  .-chool  districts.  The  law  pres- 
ently provides  that  75  percent  of  all  of 


the  revenues  :";■  'in  taxes  and  fees  col- 
lected on  thes*'  lakes  shall  be  paid  to  the 
local  school  districts 

Mr.  HOJt-TM.AN  of  Michigan.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  tke  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the 
construction  of  certain  public  works  on  riv- 
ers and  harbors  for  flood  control,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  August  18,  1941, 
as  amended  (33  U.S.C ,  sec.  701c-3)  Is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  "hy- 
droelectric power,"  the  following:  "and  on 
account  of  the  sale,  lease,  or  rental  of  boats 
or  the  operation  of  any  other  recreational  ac- 
tivity m  connection  with  such  land":,". 

Sec.  2.  Payments  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  a  State  under  authority  of 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  18.  1941.  as 
amended  (33  USC  sec.  701c-3)  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
which  would  have  been  valid  if  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  flr«t  oectlon  of  this  Act 
had  been  in  effect  and  applicable  to  such 
payments,  are  hereby  validated. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  his  designee,  shall  relieve 
all  certifying  and  disbursing  officers  of  the 
tJnited  States  from  accountability  or  re- 
sponsibility, for  any  payment  validated  by 
section  2  of  this  Act,  and  shaU  allow  credit 
In  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  those 
officers  or  agents  for  payments  which  are 
found  to  be  free  from  fraud  and  collusion. 

Sec.  4.  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  July  1.  1959. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following:  "That  any  pay- 
ments heretofore  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  a  State  In  sharing  revenues 
from  recreational  activities  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  18, 
1941,  as  amended  (55  Stat.  638,  650;  68  Stat. 
1248.  1266),  except  for  any  that  may  have 
been  fraudulently  obtained,  are  hereby  vali- 
dated without  regard  to  the  source  of  the 
funds  from  which  the  payments  were  made. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  his  designee,  shall  relieve 
all  certifying  and  disbursing  officers  of  the 
United  States  from  accountability  or  re- 
sponsibility for  any  payment  validated  by 
section  1  of  this  Act,  and  shall  allow  credit 
in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  those 
officers  or  agents  for  payments  which  are 
found  to  be  free  from  fraud  and  collusion." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  validate  certain  overpayments 
inadvertently  made  by  the  United  States 
to  several  of  the  States  and  to  relieve 
certifying  and  disbursing  oflQcers  from 
liability  therefrom." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Dlinois? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  if  he  can  give  us  some 
information  as  to  the  program  for  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  majority  leader 
has  asked  me  to  announce  that  tomor- 
row the  first  order  of  business  wiU  be 
the  consideration  of  conference  reports. 
This  will  be  followed  by  the  following 
bills: 

HJR.  10876.  land-grant  colleges. 

H.R.  2467,  ChantiUy  Airport  reim- 
bursement. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  170,  NATO. 
citizen  participation. 

H.R.  12595.  airmail  transportation. 

H.R.  12622.  jurisdiction  of  U  .'^  dis- 
trict courts. 

H.R.  7201.  "Up  Stream"— "Down 
Stream"  dams. 

H.R.  12552,  judgeship  bill. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  112. 
which  is  the  recess  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  all  emergency 
legislation? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  all  important  leg- 
islation, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Are  these  items  com- 
inc^  up  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
listed,  or  will  they  be  changed  around? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  expected  to  bring 
them  up  more  or  less  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  listed. 

May  I  advise  the  gentleman  further 
that  there  Is  no  other  important  busi- 
ness for  today,  other  than  unanimous- 
consent  request.s 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  589,  86th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Committee  To  Inves- 
tigate Campaign  Expenditures  the  fol- 
lowing Members  of  the  House:  Messrs. 
Davis  of  Tennessee,  Jones  of  Alabama, 
O'Brien  of  New  York.  Cramer,  and  De- 
vine. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR 
TOMORROW 
Mr.    ARENDS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


SISTER  CAROLINA  ET  AL. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HR.  3524 >  for 
the  relief  of  Sister  Carolina  (Antoniet- 
ta  Vallo).  Sister  Noemi  (Prancesca  Car- 
bone  >.  Sister  Marta  fSablna  Guglielmt>, 
Sister  Rafaella  (Ancrela  Sicolo).  Sister 
Maria  Annunziata  (Teresa  Carbone), 
and  Sister  Marisa  (Carolina  Nutrlcatl) 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  1,  line  7.  after  "Nutrlcatl)"  Insert 
".  Sister  Maria  Carmen  Mercero-Penagarl- 
cano.  Sister  Mllagros  Cuezva-Samanlego, 
Sister  Teresa  Urlbarren-Bengoa,  Sister  Mer- 
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cedes  Jauregul-Zabala,  Sister  Maria  Teresa 
Guljarro-Burro,  Sister  Begona  Perez  Cabal- 
lero-Oaray.  Sister  Maria  Pilar  Lata&a-Lol- 
zaga.  Sister  Fellsa  Perez-Iturrlaga,  Sister 
Immaculada  Ochoa.  de  Retana-Guitturrez, 
Sister  Maria  Angeles  Amunarrlz-Aguirre, 
Sister  Sablna  Maria  Mercedes  Irala-Rodrl- 
guez.  Sister  Oregorla  Hornes-Ortega,  Sister 
Maria  Dolores  Mendoza-Negrillo,  Sister  Mari- 
ana Lecumberrl-Ardanaz.  Sister  Libia  Anu- 
zlta-Zublzarreta,  Sister  Maria  Teresa  Arias- 
Martinez,  Sister  Ana  Maria  Puyo-Ochandiano, 
Sifter  Ana  Maria  Basaldua-Glamlnde,  Sister 
Majla  Teresa  Gonzalez-Garcia,  and  Sister 
Isabel  Prleto-Sanchez". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  for 
the  relief  of  certain  aliens". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RELIEF  OF  JACK  DARWIN 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7033)  for 
the  relief  of  Jack  Darwin,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows : 

After  line  5,  insert : 

"Sec.  2.  For  the  ptirposes  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Adolphe  Her- 
steln  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  bom  in 
Prance." 

After  line  5,  insert : 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Nicholas  Anthony 
Marcantonakls  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available." 

Amend  the  tlUe  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  erf  Jack  Darwin,  Adolphe  Hersteln. 
and  Nicholas  Anthony  Marcajotonakis." 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  WALTER.  It  is  a  very  meritorious 
measure.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
certain  the  other  body  will  consider  it 
before  the  rece.ss 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes; 
that  is  all  right,  it  is  a  good  bill,  but 
these  little  girls  will  be  gray-headed  be- 
fore the  other  body  acts  to  bring  them 
over  here. 

Mr.  WALTER.  May  I  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  discuss  this  with  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Every 
day  we  have  called  the  clerk  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  always  they  say 
they  are  going  to  get  it  out,  but  noth- 
ing is  ever  done  about  it.  I  am  going  to 
object  to  these  bills  unless  I  can  get  ac- 
tion on  mine.  That  is  the  only  practical 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  want  to  object  to  bills  of  this  sort 
at  this  time  because  it  is  exactly  the 
type  of  bill  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  my  bill  come 
along  with  the  others.  Everybody  ad- 
mits it  is  a  good  bill  but  they  don't  do 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection  but  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man would  speak  to  somebody  over 
there. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  speak  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  every 
time  I  meet  him,  teUing  him  that  we 
have  legislation  that  should  be  acted  on. 
I  spoke  to  him  about  seven  or  eight  bills 
Included  in  which  is  the  gentleman's  bill 
and  was  assured  it  would  be  included. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  gentleman  has  done. 
While  I  cannot  criticize  a  Member  of  the 
other  bodi',  still  I  can  think  about  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Act  of  September  11, 
1957  (8  UJS.C.  1153;  71  Stat.  642),  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  Daisy  Pong  Hi  Tong  LI 
shall  t>e  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of 
section  12  of  that  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
psissed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DAISY  PONG  HI  TONG  LI 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3076  >  for 
the  relief  of  Daisy  Pong  Hi  Tong  Li. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  HOFPNL^N  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  what 
became  of  the  bill  l  introduced  to  get 
those  two  little  girls  over  here.  We 
passed  it  here  and  it  has  gone  over  to 
the  Senate. 


PERVERSION   OF  THE   TRUTH 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life- 
and-death  struggle  in  which  the  forces 
of  freedom  are  engaged  with  the  world 
Communist  conspiracy  is,  in  large  meas- 
ure, an  ideological  battle  in  which  the 
immediate  objective  is  to  capture  the 
minds  of  men.     If,  as  we  believe,  the 
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cause  of  freedom  embodies  the  truth  in 
contrast  to  the  he  of  tjTannv,  then  it  is 
of  paramount  importance  that  truth  it- 
self be  an  object  of  dedication  by  those 
media  which  inform  the  citizenry  in 
our  free  society. 

That  the  power  of  the  press  is  great 
particularly  in  the  ideological  battle  with 
international  communism  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Communists  devote 
tremendous  sums  and  energy  to  the 
printed  word  which  they  spread  across 
the  globe. 

Except  for  its  liability  tmder  the  crimi- 
nal and  civil  libel  laws,  a  newspaper  un- 
der our  Constitution,  has  the  right  to 
twist  or  distort  any  item  of  news  and 
to  express  any  opinion  or  discoloration 
of  fact  in  its  editorials.  In  other  words, 
in  order  to  maintain  freedom  of  the 
press,  we  quite  properly  accept  the  pos- 
sibility and  indeed  the  probability  that 
that  freedom  will  be  abused. 

As  one  who  has  been  honored  and  en- 
trusted for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
with  a  small  fraction  of  governmental 
power,  I  will  defend  unto  the  death  the 
right,  under  our  constitutional  form  of 
government,  and  particularly  imder  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  for  any  newspaper  to  re- 
port the  news  and  to  editorialize  in  any 
manner  which  it  sees  fit,  except  for  its 
responsibility  under  the  libel  laws. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  public  officeholders  to  challenge  forth- 
rightly  the  news  accounts  and  editorials 
which  they  deem  to  be  untruthful  and 
which  misinform  the  pubhc.  especially 
on  issues  of  great  moment.  All  too  often 
officeholders  cringe  from  engaging  in 
controversy  with  a  newspaper  because  of 
the  very  power  of  the  pres.'; 

I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  Member  of  this  body  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  to  assert  that  the 
Washington  Post  has,  in  the  recent  past, 
been  guilty,  not  of  mere  irresponsible  or 
shpshod  reporting,  not  of  unintentional 
misconstruction  of  the  facts — but  of  the 
greater  sin  against  the  public,  that  of 
deliberate  perversion  of  the  truth  by 
news  accounts,  cartoon,  and  editorials. 
I  further  assert  that  the  items  which  I 
shall  shortly  detail,  are  malicious  and 
that  they  are  inconsistent  with  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  they  are  deliber- 
ately designed  to  serve  the  interest  of  the 
International  Communist  conspiracy. 

On  May  25,  1960.  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Dangerous  Ideas,"  the  Washington  Post 
attacked  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  because  of 
what  the  editorial  characterizes  as  the 
"obnoxious"  practice  of  intercepting 
Commtinist  propaganda  which  is  being 
sent  into  this  country  in  violation  of 
the  law  in  ever-increasing  volume.  The 
editorial  critically  states : 

The  current  procedtire  is  to  impound  any 
material  sent  from  overseas  if  the  Customs 
Bureau  or  the  Post  Office  Department  sup- 
poses it  to  be  Communist  propaganda  or  if 
It  comes  from  Communist -dominated 
countries. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  editorial, 
which  urges  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  to  investigate  the 
"pi-actice"  is  that  the  Post  Office  and 
Bureau  of  the  Customs  were  engaged  in 
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illegal  acts  ao  that  zuunes  of  innocent 
intended  recipients  could  be  placed  "on 

some  sort  of  blacklist  to  be  used  by  fu- 
ture heresy  hunters  " 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  which  is 
readily  available  by  a  phone  call  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  or  the  Customs 
Bureau,  or  by  a  quick  reference  to  the 
law,  15  that  tiie  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  requires  the  labeling  of  any 
political  propaganda  which  is  sent  into 
this  country-.  The  law  has  carefully  pre- 
scribed critena  a-s  to  what  is  or  is  not 
political  propaganda.  The  law  is  ba.sed 
on  the  same  concepts  upon  which  are 
founded  our  food  and  drug  laws,  namely 
that  the  recipient  or  user  has  a  right  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  article.  Ir- 
respective of  the  wisdom  of  the  law.  it 
IS  the  law  and  in  intercepting  Com- 
munist propaganda  which  comes  into 
this  country  in  violation  of  the  law.  the 
officers  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Customs  only  per- 
form their  sworn  duty. 

Taken  by  itself,  this  editorial  might  be 
construed  as  only  an  expression  of  the 
•judgment  of  the  editorial  writer  who 
may  have  been  misinformed  or  mis- 
guided as  to  the  facts.  When  considered 
in  connection  with  other  items,  how- 
ever, appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
which  I  shall  discuss,  it  assumes  its  place 
a-s  an  integral  part  of  a  campaign  de- 
signed to  mislead  the  reader  as  to  the 
facts  regarding  the  threat  which  Com- 
munist propaganda  poses  to  this  Nation 
and  the  efforts  which  duly  constituted 
governmental  agencies,  including  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, are  making  to  cope  with  it. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  June  14  I  directed  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  scurrilous 
series  of  articles,  which  appeared  under 
the  byline  of  Don  Oberdorfer  and  Wal- 
ter Pmcus  in  the  Knight  newspapers 
and  which  appeared  local.'y  in  the 
Washington  Post.  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  the  consistent  misrepresen- 
tations of  those  articles  which  not  only 
attempted  to  smear  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  because  of  hotel 
bills  of  one  or  two  members  which  are 
portrayed  as  excessive,  but  which  like- 
wise depicted  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Amencan  Activities  as  the  sponsor  of  a 
'road  show  '  which  the  committee  was 
said  to  have  conducted  from  city  to  city 
wriere.  according  to  the  articles,  the 
same  testimony  and  the  same  mail  sacks 
of  Communist  propaganda  were  used  in 
repeat  performances. 

Although  the  truth  regarding  both  the 
expense  accounts  of  the  committee  and 
the  facts  regarding  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation of  Communist  propaganda 
in  Its  various  facets  were  repeatedly  ex- 
plained to  the  press,  the  Washington 
Post  unleashed  one  of  the  worst  bar- 
rages of  distortion  and  vilification  that 
I  have  ever  witnessed  in  the  public 
press.  In  a  cartoon  by  Herblock,  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
collectively  as  an  entity,  is  portrayed  at 
a  nightclub  with  all  the  suggestions  of 
immoral  and  illegal  conduct  which  the 
pen  could  sketch.  Liquor  at  taxpayers' 
expense  is  pictured  as  flowing  freely,  but 
charged  on  expense  accounts  as  "food." 
The  committee  collectively  is  shown  in 
compar.y  with  a  person  of  obvious  im- 


moral character  wiio  is  being  enter- 
tained again  at  taxpayers'  expense  un- 
der the  pretense  of  an  investigation.  I 
have  been  advised,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  law- 
yers who  are  specialists  in  libel  law  that 
this  cartoon  constitutes  a  clear  case  of 
libel  of  every  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  that  the 
cartoon  is  definitely  actionable  in  the 
courts. 

Even  the  Washington  Post  in  an  edi- 
torial, which  I  shall  subsequently  dis- 
cuss, states  with  reference  to  my  own 
expenses  as  chairman  of  the  committee : 

The  chalrnxan.  Representative  Francis  E. 
Walter,  it  should  be  acknowledged,  has  been 
pretty  Spartan  in  his  habits. 

But  then  I.  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, am  stigmatized  in  the  cartoon 
along  with  the  other  members  who  are 
collectively  represented  by  a  dissipated 
law  violator.  May  I  say  in  passing,  that 
the  Elaston  Express  of  my  home  com- 
munity. Easton,  Pa.,  reproduced  the  Her- 
block cartoon,  which  went  into  the 
homes  of  lifelong  friends  of  mine  whose 
tnist  and  confidence  I  have  prized  above 
any  material  thing  of  this  world. 

Why  did  the  Washington  Post  attack 
collectively  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  as  an  entity  because  of 
expense  statements  of  one  or  two  mem- 
bers which  were  the  subject  of  adverse 
comment  in  the  Oberdorfer-Pincus  ar- 
ticles? If  a  committee  is  to  be  charged 
as  an  entity  and  the  members  indicted 
collectively  because  expense  statements 
of  one  or  two  members  are  brought  into 
question,  why  did  not  a  similar  pattern 
prevail  with  reference  to  other  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  on  which  serve 
members  who  likewise  were  the  subject 
of  unfavorable  comment  in  the  Ober- 
dorfer-Pincus articles?  Could  it  be  that 
the  Washmgton  Post  which  could  not 
see  anything  vrrong  in  the  traitorous 
conduct  of  an  Alger  Hiss  said  which  has 
consistently  ap>ologized  for  Communist 
treachery  on  American  soil,  did  see  an 
opportunity  to  strike  another  blow 
against  the  forces  of  this  Government 
which  are  coming  to  grips  with  the  most 
deadly  enemy  our  Nation  has  ever  faced? 

But.  let  us  continue  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  items  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Coupled  with  the  attack 
against  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  on  the  spurious  ground  of 
misuse  of  public  funds,  there  was  fea- 
tured in  the  Washington  Post  the  Ober- 
dorfer-Pincus article  on  the  so-called 
"road  show"  which  was  stated  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Remember,  the 
Oberdorfer-Pincus  articles  were  billed  as 
an  expose  of  high  and  extravagant  liv- 
ing by  Congressmen  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. It  was  a  neat  trick  of  journalistic 
juggling  to  train  the  guns  on  the  com- 
mittee's investigations  of  the  flood  of 
Communist  propaganda  coming  to  this 
country.  In  order  to  keep  the  theme  of 
excessive  expenditures,  the  articles  pur- 
sued the  line  that  in  its  investigations  of 
Communist  propaganda  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  heard  essen- 
tially the  same  testimony  at  different 
areas  in  the  Nation  and  thereby  wasted 
committee  expense  money.  This  theme, 
of  course,  gave  a  pretense  of  consistency 


to  the  attack  which  ensued  against  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
for  its  investigations  of  Communist 
propaganda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  just  reported  to 
the  House  a  bill  containing  important 
provisions  which  plug  loopholes  in  our 
laws  pursuant  to  which  Communist 
propaganda  has  been  coming  to  this 
country  in  flood  proportions.  The  com- 
mittee has  taken  extensive  testimony  on 
many  aspects  of  this  problem.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  as  the  author 
of  the  legislation  which  was  reported,  I 
have  spent  hour  after  hour  in  confer- 
ence with  our  staff  and  with  experts  from 
the  executive  departments  attempting  to 
evolve  effective  legislation,  and  yet  to 
preserve  basic  civil  rights.  In  its  edi- 
torial of  Friday.  June  10.  1960.  entitled 
"Wandering  Minstrels,"  the  Washington 
Post  continues  with  the  attack  which  it 
launched  on  May  25,  1960.  which  was  be- 
fore the  Oberdorfer-Pincus  articles  ap- 
p>eared.  In  other  words,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  uses  the  theme  of  the  Ober- 
dorfer-Pincus articles  on  expense  ac- 
counts as  a  vehicle  on  which  to  continue 
its  attack  against  the  committee's  efforts 
to  protect  this  Nation  against  Commu- 
nist poison. 

The  "Wandering  Minstrels"  editorial 
of  Jime  10  dovetails  perfectly  with  the 
"Dangerous  Ideas"  editorial  of  May  25. 
Listen  to  this  quotation  from  the  "Wan- 
dering Minstrels"  editorial: 

Thousands  of  persons  to  whom  maU  hap- 
pened to  be  addressed  from  Iron  Curtain 
countries  now  have  their  names  In  those 
bulging  catchall  flies  of  the  HUAC 

Speaking  again  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  as  a  collective 
entity,  the  editorial  continues: 

It  is  more  than  time  now  to  ring  down  a 
final  curtain  on  this  fraud — on  Its  p>added 
expense  accounts.  Its  phony  posturlngs  and 
Its  contempt  for  the  elementary  rights  of 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  must 
accept  as  an  occupational  hazard  the 
continuous  abuse  by  the  Communist 
press  and  by  Communist  sympathizers. 
It  is  my  studied  Judgment  that  the  press 
which  is  not  controlled  by  identified 
members  of  the  Communist  Party,  but 
which  does  the  dirty  work  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  is  more  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  our  Nation  than  the  Com- 
munist press,  because  it  masquerades 
behind  a  facade  of  Independence  and 
impartiality.  The  best  example  of  this 
type  of  press  is  the  Washington  Post. 


HON.  RICHARD  W.  HOFT•'^f.'\N 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  well-de- 
served tribute  to  one  of  our  former  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  is  forthcoming, 
and  I  take  this  brief  time  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  bring  it  to  your  at- 
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tention  I  do  so  because  I  know  that 
many  of  you  here  knew  this  distin- 
guished gentleman  well  during  the  four 
terms  he  served  with  you  as  my  prede- 
cessor and  Representative  of  the  lOth 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  until 
his  voluntary  retirement  in  1956.  The 
Honorable  Richard  W.  Hoffman  is  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  refer,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  him  as  one  of  my 
esteemed  constituents. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  review 
the  many  achievements  of  his  service  to 
his  community.  State  and  Nation.  Most 
of  you  are  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  his 
work  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  would 
be  remiss,  however,  if  I  did  not  review 
briefly  his  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  system  of  secondary  education  in  my 
home  district  in  Illinois. 

The  Honorable  Richard  W.  Hoffman 
served  as  president  of  the  board  of  the 
J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School  for  many 
years.  The  records  of  few  men  who 
have  served  in  similar  capacities  rival 
the  achievement  of  those  directed  by  Mr. 
Hoffman  m  his  tenure  of  office  prior  to 
his  election  to  the  U5.  Congress.  Under 
his  guidance  the  J.  Sterling  Morton  High 
School,  one  of  the  top  10  secondary 
educational  institutions  in  tlie  country, 
made  tremendous  progress  in  the  aca- 
demic field.  Efficiencies  in  the  general 
administration  of  this  institution  were 
effected  and  have  today  provided  the 
peojjle  of  this  district,  and  particularly 
the  youth,  a  better  education  per  tax 
dollar  exp>ended. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Life 
newspapers,  published  in  my  district, 
which  so  aptly  portrays  the  public  serv- 
ice record  of  former  Congressman  Hoff- 
man. Certainly  this  merits  the  forth- 
coming honor  to  be  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  board  of  education  in  naming  the 
new  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School 
stadium  and  athletic  field  after  this  out- 
standing citizen  and  public  servant. 

Like  a  substitute  who  Is  sent  into  a  game 
in  the  closing  minutes  to  lead  a  last  des- 
perate rally.  Hoffman  literally  and  figura- 
tively pulled  up  Morton  by  its  own  boot- 
straps in  the  depths  of  the  depression  in  1933 
when  he  started  his  first  term  on  the  high 
school  board. 

Prom  his  wealth  of  experience  as  a  suc- 
cessful businessman,  Hoffman  eliminated 
some  135  payrollers.  With  the  school  dis- 
trict's credit  exhausted,  HofTman  showed  his 
resourcefulness  by  going  empty-handed  to 
the  Western  Electric  Co.  where  he  obtained 
a  sizable  and  unsecured  loan  so  that  the  high 
school  could  remain  open  and  Its  teachers 
could  be  paid. 

He  won  respect  for  himself  and  the  school 
by  his  obvious  sincerity  and  his  responsibil- 
ity, plunging  into  the  complex  problems  and 
emerging  with  winning  solutions  at  great 
personal  financial  sacrifice  to  himself  and  to 
his  own  expanding  business. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  term  in  1936,  HofT- 
man found  it  necessary  to  devote  more  time 
to  his  personal  business  affairs — but  he  never 
lost  his  Interest  in  Morton  High  School. 

When  1939  rolled  around.  Mortons  affairs 
had  degenerated  into  even  worse  shape  than 
was  the  case  In  1933.  Our  community  was 
embarrassed  by  nationwide  unfavorable  pub- 
licity from  school  strikes,  and  low  teacher 
and  student  morale. 

Teachers  and  other  employees  were  being 
paid  In  scrip,  which  was  being  discounted  as 


much  as  50  percent  by  insiders  In  the  high 
school  picture. 

The  sad  state  of  affairs  at  Morton  was 
documented  in  a  bill  of  particulars  drawn  up 
and  approved  by  the  North  Central  Assocla- 
Uon  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the 
accrediting  agency  responsible  for  approval 
of  high  school  and  college  educational  stand- 
ards. 

Only  strong  protestations  prevented  Mor- 
ton from  being  ousted  by  the  association. 
A  year's  probation,  however,  was  voted  with 
a  provision  for  reinstatement  if  Morton 
cleaned  up  Ite  mess  within  a  year. 

Urged  by  scores  of  true  Morton  friends, 
Hoffman  agreed  to  be  a  candidate.  The  rest 
is  history.  During  the  next  three  terms, 
until  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  the  10th 
District's  first  Representative,  Hoffman  gave 
unsparingly  of  his  time,  his  efforts,  and  his 
resourcefulness  to  make  Morton  the  out- 
standing institution  It  is  today— free  of  polit- 
ical domination,  respected  by  educators 
everywhere,  a  leader  In  the  educational  field, 
and  In  sound  financial  condition. 

What  better  tribute  could  there  be  for  a 
man — and  who  would  be  more  deserving — 
than  for  the  Morton  High  School  Board  of 
Education  to  name  the  stadium  for  Richard 
W.  Hoffman,  whose  ever-increasing  majorities 
at  the  school  election  polls  demonstrated  the 
feelings  of  the  people  in  the  district  for  his 
efforts  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  extension  of 
remarks  appearing  in  the  Record  of  June 
22.  1960,  entitled  "Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples"  may  be  expunged  from  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUGAU  wUOTAS 


Mr.  BROOJvtFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  fMr.  Chiperfield] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  rollcall  No.  170  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  as  I  had  accepted  an  invitation 
to  attend  a  dinner  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

This  bill.  HJl.  12311,  gives  the  Presi- 
dent discretionary  power  to  regulate 
sugar  quotas.  I  had  already  expressed 
myself  publicly  on  this  i.ssue  several 
times.  I  discu-ssed  the  matter  when  it 
came  up  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  stated  at  that  time  that  in 
view  of  the  present  Cuban  situation  I 
felt  this  legislation  should  be  passed. 


ADDRESS  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  TREASURY  FRED  C. 
SCRIBNER 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Barry]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
Member  of  Congress  has  received  a 
memorandum  dated  June  14  from  a 
Democratic  Congressman  purporting  to 
show  that  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion had  collected  more  taxes  than  other 
administrations.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  statistics  were  presented  out  of 
context,  and  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  to  that  missing 
context  which  puts  these  figures  in  a 
rather  different  light. 

It  is  not  the  Republicans  but  the 
Democrats  who  have  taxed  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  most  heavily.  In  1946.  Pres- 
ident Truman's  first  full  year  of  office, 
taxes  took  24  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come. In  the  last  full  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration, 1952.  he  was  taking  just  as 
much.  24  cents  out  of  every  dollar  we 
earned. 

In  the  last  fuH  year  of  President 
Eisenhower's  administration.  1960,  the 
Federal  budget  will  take  only  19  percent 
of  the  U.S.  national  income  or  a  sub- 
stantial one-fourth  reduction  in  the 
Federal  tax  bite. 

Furthermore  when  Mr.  Eisenhower 
took  oflQce  he  immediately  had  the 
Treasury  undertake  the  long  overdue 
overhaul  of  Federal  tax  legislation 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  resulted  in  a 
tax  reduction  of  $7,4  billion,  unparal- 
leled in  any  other  single  year  in  the 
country's  history. 

President  Eisenhower's  administra- 
tion has  accomplished  this  feat  in  spite 
of  reckless  Democrat  sp>ending  legisla- 
tion, which  every  year  seeks  more  and 
more  money.  The  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  1961  called  for  a  surplus  of 
$4.2  billion.  The  Democratic  controlled 
Congress  has  attempted  by  action  or  in- 
action to  change  this  multibillion-dol- 
lar  surplus  into  a  deficit  for  the  year 
and  would  add  $17*2  billion  over  the 
next  5  years.  'While  increasing  the 
spending  the  Democrat  Congress  has  re- 
fused the  Presidents  request  for  much 
needed  postal  rate  increases,  air  and 
highway  fuel  taxes  which  together 
would  amount  to  an  estimated  S6I4  bil- 
lion in  the  next  5  years. 

The  sound  Eisenhower  budget  seems 
to  be  forgotten.  It  should  not  be.  I 
believe  the  Democrats  forget  that  they 
are  shattering  the  hopes  of  millions  of 
taxpayers  for  another  tax  reduction  and 
further  needed  tax  reform. 

In  a  splendid  address  to  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  Tax  Executives  Institute, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fred 
Scribner  ouUined  the  truly  impressive 
record  of  the  Republican  administration 
in  the  tax  field.  He  states  clearly  that 
the  purpose  of  his  administiations  tax 
policy  is  overall  tax  reduction.  He 
warns  that  we  must  maintain  integrity 
in  going  about  it  by  resisting  .special- 
interest  tax  loopholes.  In  speaking  of  a 
general  tax  reduction,  he  says: 

There  is  no  mystery  as  to  how  such  a  step 
can  be  achieved.  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
be  operating  vinder  a  balanced  budget.  In 
the  second  place,  we  will  need  a  sufficient 
surplus  to  make  a  reduction  on  our  out- 
standing debt  and  to  project  further  debt 
reductions  in  future  years.  Finally,  we  will 
need  a  sufficient  additional  surplus  to  allow 
us  to  propose   an   overall    tax   cut.     Such   a 
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proposal  would  require  sufficient  surpluses 
for  several  of  the  years  as  we  look  down  the 
road.  To  bring  ourselves  Into  this  situation, 
we  need,  of  course,  economy  at  the  Federal 
level.  We  need  support  from  all  sections  of 
our  country  from  all  taxpayers  for  an  In- 
centive that  rigid  economy  be  practiced 
within  the  Federal  Government.  It  can  be 
done 

I  'X'heve  the  Congress  should  have  the 
benefli  of  this  address,  and  include  a 
simmirv  at  ihis  point  in  the  Record: 

ElxcET?pTs  Fk  'M  Remarks  by  Frse  <"   Scribntr. 
Ja  ,  Under  SEc•RrT■^RY   nv  the   Treasurt.  at 

iVUK    AMNt'M.    Mat     Dr.sNEm    of    the    Nrw 
TORK    CHAt-TEP.    OF    THE     lAX    EXECtTTIVES    1N- 

STiTtrrr;  Nsv,  York  Crrr,  May  12.  1960 
Since  ld53  we  have  seen  far-reaching 
changes  In  the  Federal  tax  system.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  constituted 
the  first  complete  overhaul  of  Federal  tax 
legislation  In  many  years.  There  were  also 
other  important  tax  changes  In  1954.  That 
year's  tax  reductions  were  of  a  size  unparal- 
leled In  any  other  single  year  In  the  country's 
history.  Annual  reductions  totaled  $7  4 
billion. 

The  structural  changes  made  by  the  1954 
Code  accounted  for  %\  4  "r,;:uon,  elimination 
of  the  excess  profits  :,..x  *2  billion,  reduc- 
tions in  excise  taxes  81  billion,  reduction  to 
Individual  Income  tax  rates  $3  billion.  In 
addition  to  the  cut  of  $3  billion  in  Individ- 
ual taxes  flowing  from  rate  reductions,  indi- 
viduals shared  In  the  savings  from  the  excise 
tax  reductions  and  In  the  benefits  provided 
by  the  structural  changes  in  the  system. 
Of  the  total  of  $7.4  billion  of  annual  tax 
savings,  approximately  $4.6  billion  went  to 
Individuals  and  $2  8  billion  to  corporations. 

■CONOMIC    OUTLOOK 

The  significant  tax  relief  which  has  been 
provided  during  the  past  7 ',2 -year  period 
tends  to  be  obscured  by  the  overall  Increase 
In  Federal  net  budget  receipts,  which  have 
increased  from  $64.8  billion  in  1953  to  more 
than  $78  billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  to  an  estimated  $84  billion  for  fiscal 
1961.  Revenue  from  growth  in  the  economy 
has  not  only  offset  the  large  amount  of  tax 
reductions  but  provided  nearly  $20  billion 
Increase  in  budget  receipts  as  well.  Individ- 
ual Income  tax  collections,  for  example,  will 
have  risen  from  $30  billion  in  1953  to  over 
$40  billion  for  the  current  year  and  to  an 
estimated  $44  billion  in  1961  despite  tax  rate 
reductions  and  niunerous  other  relief  pro- 
visions. 

We  in  the  tax  field  and  you  In  business  are, 
of  course,  trying  to  gage  today  where  the 
economy  will  go  dtu-ing  the  remainder  of 
this  calendar  year  and  what  the  prospects 
are  for  1961.  The  economic  outlook  for  the 
1960's  is  encouraging  Indeed.  Our  budget 
projection  of  the  economy  for  this  year  re- 
flected a  favorable  outlook.  In  January  of 
this  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y  said 
that  a  gross  national  product  of  $510  billion 
could  be  reasonably  projected  for  the  year 
I  60  compared  with  a  $480  billion  total  for 
the  calendar  year  1959.  The  projection,  giv- 
en at  that  time  for  personal  Income  for  the 
calendar  year  was  $402  billion  compared  with 
$380  billion  In  1959.  Otu-  projection  of  cor- 
porate profits  of  $51  billion  for  1960  com- 
p.ired   with   a  $48  billion  figure  for   1959. 

When  these  Income  asstunptions  for 
budget  purposes  were  established  we  were 
well  aware  that  the  projected  levels  were 
somewhat  less  than  those  being  forecast 
by  some  business  commentators.  We  be- 
lieved h  x".  -  that  some  of  these  fore- 
casts were  r.erly  exuberant  and  could  not  be 
realized  unless  inflated  by  rising  prices.  In 
recent  weeks  some  people  have  been  con- 
cerned about  mixed  economic  Indicators.  To 
a  oonsldernble  px-*:;t  their  concern  seems  to 
reflect  a  prudent  tempering  of  their  earlier 
views.     Ai^o  recent  figures  on  final  consumer 


demand  and  employment  suggest  that  some 
phases  of  economic  activity  were  affected 
teniporarily.  and  to  an  unusual  degree,  by 
severe  weather  In  February  and  March. 

If  both  Government  and  private  citizens 
act  responsibly,  we  are  confident  that  final 
results  will  approximate  the  Income  assump- 
tions underlying  the  budget  and  that  sub- 
stantial gains  in  economic  activity.  Incomes 
and  promts  will  be  realized.  Personal  in- 
come has  continued  to  rise  each  month  to 
record  levels  and  corporate  profits  have  re- 
mained high.  Total  employment  surged  up- 
ward by  1.9  million  between  mid-March  and 
mid-April,  the  biggest  April  Increase  by  far 
in  the  postwar  period.  In  April  retail  sales 
rose  to  record  levels,  3  percent  above  March 
and  5  percent  above  last  April. 

Yesterday  the  President  announced  that 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  gross 
national  product  reached  $500.2  billion  and 
thus  passed  the  halX-trllllon-dollar  mark  for 
the  first  time  In  our  history.  This  figure 
represents  a  dramatic  Increase  of  $20  billion 
over  the  prevloiis  quarter.  The  President 
noted:  "The  achievement  of  these  high 
levels  of  employment  and  production  at  the 
same  time  that  prices  had  been  reasonably 
stable  •  •  •  is  proof  of  the  great  strength 
of  the  free-enterprise  system  and  the  promise 
of  the  future." 

The  Government's  fiscal  outlook  Is  also 
good.  We  are  working  vigorously  for  a  bal- 
ance for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  confi- 
dently expect  a  substantial  surplus  for  flsc&l 
1961 

These  developments  In  both  the  private 
and  Goverrunent  sectors  evidence  excellent 
prospects  in  the  1960's  for  a  good  and  sus- 
tainable rate  of  economic  growth  without 
inflation. 

TAX    REVISION     DNDER    THE     19  54     CODE 

Returning  to  structural  changes,  let  me 
remind  you  that  the  revision  of  the  1954 
Code  made  tax  burdens  easier  and  fairer  for 
millions  of  individual  taxpayers  and  reduced 
tax  barriers  to  long-term  economic  growth. 

A  few  of  the  many  relief  provisions  for  In- 
dividuals were  the  following: 

(1)  Larger  deductions  for  medical  ex- 
penses by  allowing  expenses  In  excess  of  3 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  instead  of 
5  percent  and  by  doubling  the  maximum 
dollar  limits. 

(2)  A  new  deduction  for  child  care  ex- 
penses of  working  women  and  widowers. 

(3)  Taxpayers  no  longer  lose  the  depend- 
ency exemption  when  a  child's  earnings 
exceed  $600. 

(4)  Elimination  of  the  requirement  that 
a  taxpayer's  dependent  parent  live  In  the 
taxpayer's  home. 

(5)  A  retirement  Income  credit  which 
helped  to  equalize  the  tax  treatment  of  re- 
tirement income. 

(6)  Partial  relief  from  double  taxation  of 
dividends  through  the  dividends-received 
credit  and  exclusion. 

(7)  Larger  deductions  for  charitable  con- 
tributions; the  limit  allowed  was  Increased 
from  20  to  30  percent  of  Income  where  the 
extra  10  percent  Is  contributed  to  educa- 
tional Institutions,  hospitals,  or  churches. 

f8)  More  liberal  tax  treatment  of  em- 
ployee benefits. 

A  number  of  provisions  In  the  new  code 
were  designed  to  reduce  tax  deterrents  to 
the  expansion  of  Investment.  One  of  the 
most  constructive  steps  was  a  new  and  more 
realistic  treatment  of  depreciation  to  which 
I  will  refer  later. 

Other  steps  which  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  Increasing  efficiency  of  American  busi- 
ness include:  allowing  taxpayers  the  option 
to  deduct  research  and  experimental  expendi- 
tures or  to  capitalize  them  and  write  them 
off  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  5  years: 
extending  the  period  of  carryback  of  losses, 
thus  providing.  In  combination  with  the  5- 
year  carryforward,  a  total  span  of  8  years 
for  absorbing  a  loss;  and  permitting  certain 


partnerships  and  proprietorships  to  be  taxed 
as  corporations. 

Substantial  relief  for  small  business  was 
provided  by  the  Small  Btislness  Tax  Revision 
Act  of  1958  (which  was  Incorporated  In  the 
Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1958),  includ- 
ing: more  liberal  loss  deductions  In  certain 
cases  Involving  small  business  corporations, 
further  extension  of  the  net  operating  loss 
carryback,  more  liberal  depreciation  allow- 
ances, more  time  to  pay  estate  taxes  attribut- 
able to  Investment  to  closely  held  business 
enterprises,  and  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
earnings  that  a  small  business  may  acctimu- 
late  without  being  subject  to  the  tax  on  Im- 
proper accumulation  of  surplus.  In  addi- 
tion a  new  subschapter  8  of  the  code  was 
enacted  as  part  of  the  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1958.  It  permits  certain  small 
business  corporations  with  not  more  than  10 
shareholders  to  forego  payment  of  the  cor- 
porate Income  tax  where  shareholders  elect  to 
be  taxed  directly  on  the  corporation's  earn- 
ings. This  provision  was  designed  to  aid 
small  businesses  by  permitting  them  to  select 
the  form  of  legal  organization  which  best 
suited  their  needs  without  the  necessity  of 
taking  Into  account  major  differences  In  tax 
consequences.  It  benefits  a  small  corporate 
business  In  various  ways,  tocludlng  the  re- 
moval of  the  double  tax  on  corporate  earn- 
ings going  to  shareholders. 

CT7«aKNT   TAX    PROBLEMS 

You  may  be  Interested  In  a  brief  report 
concerning  certain  current  tax  problems  now 
before  the  Congress. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  urged  an 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  would  treat  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  de- 
preciable personal  property  as  ordinary  In- 
come, to  the  extent  of  the  depreciation  de- 
duction previously  taken  on  the  property. 
The  present  rules  permit  net  gain  from  the 
sale  of  depreciable  personal  property  to  be 
considered  as  a  capital  gain,  while  net  lossM 
are  deductible  as  ordinary  losses. 

This  proposed  amendment  was  submitted 
because  of  the  many  difficulties  which  busi- 
ness and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  have 
encountered  In  determining  the  proper 
amount  of  salvage  value  which  should  be 
given  to  various  Items  of  depreciable  prop- 
erty and  the  even  more  difficult  question  of 
determining  the  useful  life  of  a  particular 
Item  of  machinery  or  equipment. 

At  this  point  I  believe  a  general  review 
of  recent  developments  In  the  field  of  de- 
preciation might  be  helpful.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  substantial  progress  was  made 
to  the  depreciation  reform  Introduced  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The 
double-declining  balance  and  the  sum-of- 
the-years  digits  methods  provided  by  the 
1954  legislation  concentrated  deductions  in 
the  early  years  of  service  life  and  resulted 
in  a  timing  of  allowances  more  In  accord 
with  the  actual  pattern  of  loss  of  economic 
usefulness.  As  compared  with  the  older, 
more  rigid  straight-line  approach,  the  new 
liberalized  methods  permit  a  tax-free  re- 
covery of  about  one-half  the  cost  of  an 
asset  during  one-third  of  the  service  Life  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  over  tiie  first 
half  of  the  life.  These  more  liberal  de- 
preciation methods  have  made  a  significant 
contribution  In  encouraging  modernization 
and  expansion  of  the  productive  capacity, 
with  resulting  Increases  In  efficiency  and  the 
strength  of  the  economy. 

In  the  field  of  administrative  policies,  the 
Treasury  has  continued  its  efforts  toward  a 
realistic  application  of  the  statute.  Since 
the  Issuance  of  Revenue  Rulings  90  and  91 
in  1953,  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  not  to  disturb  de- 
preciation deductions  unless  there  Is  a  clear 
and  convincing  basis  for  change.  In  Rev- 
enue Ruling  91,  revenue  agents  were  in- 
structed in  determining  depreciation  rates 
to  consider  carefully  evidence  presented  by 
taxpayers  with  respect  to  obsolescence. 
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As  you  know.  In  Its  attempt  to  recognize 
fully  Industry  experience  and  to  minimize 
areas  of  conflict,  the  Service  has  determined 
that  a  reissuance  of  a  revised  Bulletin  "P" 
without  the  securing  of  further  material 
^  from  the  field  would  not  be  advantageous. 
A  pretest  survey  was  conducted  last  year 
This  survey  showed  that  the  great  bulk  of 
all  new  property  Installations  Installed  by 
Uxpayers  since  1954  are  being  depreciated 
under  new  liberalized  methods.  Comparison 
of  the  service  life  and  depreciation  rates 
used  by  the  large  compmnles  with  Bulletin 
"F"  disclosed  some  service  lives  longer  and 
a  number  of  others  substantially  shorter 
than  Bulletin  "P"  standards.  It  was  then 
determined  to  undertake  a  survey  to  ob- 
tain additional  general  statistical  informa- 
tion on  current  practices  and  present  opin- 
ions on  depreciation.  This  survey  Is  being 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  Insure  coverage  of 
both  large  and  small  firms.  A  number  of 
business  and  professional  organizations 
were  consulted  on  the  planning  and  develop- 
ing of  the  survey.  The  great  majority  of 
these  organizations  Indicated  their  support 
for  such  a  Ftudy. 

We  will  not  be  in  a  position  in  the  Treas- 
ury to  make  recommendations  concerning 
basic  changes  in  depreciation  allowances 
until  this  survey  Is  completed  and  the  re- 
sults carefully  analj-zed  This  Is  many 
months  away. 

Durlrog  the  Interim,  It  was  our  belief  that 
we  should  attempt  to  make  it  poacible  for 
our  agents  to  accept  more  readily  business 
Judgments  as  to  the  usable  life  of  depreci- 
able property  The  big  stumbling  block  ha« 
been,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  that  it  Is  now 
possible  to  depreciate  an  item  of  equipment 
or  machinery  taking  the  amount  of  de- 
preciation as  ordinary  loss,  thereafter  dis- 
position of  the  property  for  more  than  Its  de- 
preciated value  and  to  take  the  resulting 
gain  as  a  capital  gain.  This  effectively 
shifts  Income  from  a  52  percent  bracket  to 
a  25  percent  bracket. 

The  recommended  legislation  would  be  an 
Important  step  In  the  direction  of  both  fair- 
ness and  simplification.  It  would  eliminate 
friction  between  the  Service  and  taxpayers 
In  areas  where  reasonable  men  may  differ  and 
where  the  resolution  of  differences  would  be 
possible  except  for  the  extraneous  factor  of 
capital  gain  treatment. 

We  have  not  received  support  of  business 
and  Industry  on  this  recommendation.  Ttie 
matter  Is  now  on  the  table  at  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  action  is  to  be  taken  this  year  This.  I 
believe,  is  unfortunate,  as  the  steps  here 
proposed  would  have  been  helpful  to  busi- 
ness. As  a  result  of  nonaction  we  have  lost 
a  chance  to  do  something  which  would  have 
been  constructive  In  the  depreciation  field. 

H.R.    5    AMD    RTLATED    MATTERS 

With  respect  to  the  taxation  of  Income 
from  foreign  Investments,  the  Boggs  bill 
(H.R.  5)  Is  still  making  Its  way  through  the 
Congress.  The  most  recent  development  has 
been  the  announcement  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  the 
committee  has  amended  the  bill  to  accord 
with  the  position  of  the  administration  that 
any  preferential  treatment  to  promote  In- 
vestment abroad  should  be  confined  to  In- 
vestment In  underdeveloped  countries.  As 
It  now  stands  the  bill  provides  that  a  U.S. 
corporation  may  qualify  as  a  foreign  business 
corporation  If.  In  addition  to  meeting  other 
requirements.  It  derives  90  percent  or  more 
of  Its  gross  Income  from  sources  within  less- 
developed  countries  The  determination  of 
what  Is  a  less-developed  country  Is  not  a 
simple  matter  and  under  the  blil  It  Is  left 
to  the  President  to  decide  However,  the  bill 
does  enumerate  a  number  of  countries,  to 
addition  to  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc,  which  can- 
not fall  within  such  a  designation. 
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The  committee  made  two  other  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  One  was  to  eliminate  the 
so-called  gross-up  provision  In  connection 
with  the  foreign  tax  credit  of  a  foreign  busi- 
ness corporation.  Since  the  modification  of 
the  existing  tax  credit  provisions  to  require 
a  gross-up  for  other  corporations  is  the 
subject  of  separate  bills  pending  before  the 
committee,  It  decided  to  consider  the  gross- 
up  requirement  for  foreign  business  corpora- 
tions In  connection  with  such  other  bills. 
Under  H  R  5  as  It  now  stands,  therefore,  a 
foreign  business  corporation  would  obtain  a 
foreign  tax  credit  under  the  same  conditions 
that  apply  to  other  types  of  corporations 
The  other  change  in  H.R.  5  adopted  by  the 
committee  would  disqualify  a  corporation 
from  its  foreign  business  corporation  status 
for  any  year  In  which  It,  or  one  of  Its  sub- 
sidiaries, operated  In  a  less-developed  coun- 
try with  labor  conditions  below  those 
prevailing  in  that  country.  The  determina- 
tion of  whether  a  company  has  so  operated 
would  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 

The  introduction  of  labor  standards  Into 
a  tax  bill  is  a  dep>arture  from  past  practice, 
and  seems  to  pose  potentially  serious  ad- 
ministrative problems.  Similar  problems 
may  be  expected  of  the  requirement  in  the 
bill  that  a  foreign  business  corporation  may 
not  derive  more  than  10  percent  of  its  in- 
come from  the  sale  of  goods  which  are  for 
ultimate  use,  consumpUon  or  disposition  In 
the  United  States.  The  tracing  of  goods 
sold  abroad  to  their  ultimate  destination  is 
hardly  a  simple  matter  and  the  language 
in  the  bill  may  be  expected  to  produce  con- 
siderable litigation.  Despite  these  diffi- 
culties, the  Treasury  has  announced  Its  sup- 
port of  the  Boggs  bill  as  amended. 

To  add  to  this  roundup  I  would  mention 
that  the  Senate  Plntince  Committee  has 
agreed  to  rept;rt  out.  with  some  amend- 
ments, the  House-passed  bill  that  would  add 
the  overall  limitation  to  the  foreign  tax 
credit  as  an  alternative  to  the  present  per- 
country  limitation. 

The  interest  that  has  been  manifested  in 
H.R.  5  and  In  other  tax  matters  relating  to 
International  transactions  has  had  Its  reper- 
cussions on  the  structure  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  As  many  of  you  know,  an 
International  Of>eratlons  Division  was  cre- 
ated In  the  National  Office  of  the  Service 
.several  years  ago.  This  Division  was  assigned 
tax  collection  and  enforcement  responsibili- 
ties affecting  domestic  taxpayers  with  for- 
eign investmenu  and  foreign  taxpayers  with 
income  from  domestic  sources.  The  Division 
has  recently  stepped  up  its  activities  and. 
as  Its  experience  In  this  field  Increases  and 
develops.  It  Is  bound  to  make  an  Important 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  an  ef- 
fective tax  collection  agency. 

PROSPECTS   rOE    TAX    REDUCTION 

I  am  sure  I  will  find  no  disagreement  in 
this  audience  with  the  proposition  that  over- 
all tax  reduction  should  be  the  purpose  of 
present  tax  policy  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  do  need  a  broad  base  tax  cut 
which  would  benefit  all  taxpayers  We  must 
recognize,  however,  that  broad  tax  cuts  wUl 
Involve  substantial  amounts  of  revenue. 

There  Is  no  mystery  as  to  how  such  a  step 
can  be  achieved.  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
be  operating  under  a  balanced  budget.  In 
the  second  place,  we  will  need  a  sufficient 
surplus  to  make  a  reduction  on^our  out- 
standing debt  and  to  project  further  debt 
reductions  to  future  years.  Finally,  we  will 
need  a  sufficient  additional  surplus  to  allow 
us  to  propose  an  overall  tax  cut.  Such  a 
proposal  would  require  sufficient  surpluses 
for  several  of  the  years  as  we  look  down  the 
road.  To  bring  ourselves  into  this  situation 
we  need,  of  course,  economy  at  the  Federal 
level.  We  need  support  from  all  sections  of 
our  country,  from  all  taxpayers  for  an   in- 


practiced 
It  can  be 


centive    that    rigid    economy    be 
within  the  Federal  Government 
done. 

I  take  pride  in  reporting  that  on  Januarv 
1  of  this  year  we  had  13.000  fewer  civilian 
employees  In  the  Treasury  Department  than 
on  Januiiry  1,  1953.  This  reduction  has  been 
accomplished  In  spite  of  Fubstantial  in- 
creases in  most  of  the  workloads  which  our 
Treasury  bureaxis  carry. 

We  must  have  adequate  finances  on  the 
Federal  level  to  provide  for  our  defenses  and 
to  carry  out  all  programs  which  can  best  be 
undertaken  by  a  central  government  Be- 
yond thU,  economy  should  be  the  watch- 
word. 

We  will  need  something  else  however  if 
we  are  to  reach  the  point  soon  where  a  broad 
base  tax  cut  is  practical.  We  must  resist 
the  many  small  tax  cuts  proposed  for  some 
special    segment   of  the   American   economy 

or  for  some  particular  group  of  taxpayers 

individual  or  corporate. 

Piecemeal  reduction  of  excises  which  hits 
occurred  since  1954.  for  example,  has  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

The  admissions  tax  which  vleldud  $313 
million  In  1953  and  $106  million  in  1955 
(after  the  1954  rate  and  exemption  changes) 
Is  now  yielding  only  $35  million  as  a  result 
of  subsequent  changes.  The  repeal  of  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  property  and  oil  by 
pipeline  in  1958  reduced  revenues  about  $500 
million  annually.  The  reduction  In  the 
cabaret  tax.  effective  this  month,  will  cut  its 
yield  by  about  $20  million  a  year.  Important 
relief  for  farmers  resulted  from  the  provision 
in  1956  for  refund  of  tax  on  gasoline  used  on 
the  farm.  In  1959  these  refunds  totaled  al- 
most $80  million.  These  reductions  mean 
that  we  are  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  further  away  from  the  time 
when  a  general  tax  cut  may  be  proposed. 

If  the  scheduled  reductions  in  the  excise 
tax  ratej  on  transportation  of  persons  and 
the  scheduled  repeal  of  the  tax  on  local  tele- 
phone service  which  were  enacted  by  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress  were  allowed  to 
stand,  annual  revenues  would  be  reduced  by 
approximately  $600  million.  We  hope  and 
expect,  however,  that  the  Congress  will  post- 
pone these  reductions,  in  accordance  with 
the  President's  recommendation 

In  the  Income  tax  area,  as  well,  there  are 
pressures  for  chipping  away  at  the  tax  base 
by  providing  a  httle  relief  here  and  a  little 
relief  there  to  particular  groups,  individual 
or  corporate,  rather  than  providing  overall 
tax  reduction.  Hundreds  of  bills  now  pend- 
ing In  the  Congress  propose  exclusions,  de- 
ductions, and  exemptions  for  the  benefit  of 
restricted  groups. 

We  in  the  Treasury  believe  that  except  in 
the  most  unusual  cases  Involving  gross  In- 
equities, we  can  best  work  for  a  comprehen- 
sive tax  reduction  by  vigorously  opp>oslng 
special  legislation  which  will  give  tax  relief 
to  only  a  few  or  only  in  limited  situations 
This  is  not  an  easy  posture  to  t>€  In.  It  can 
only  be  effective  If  we  do  have  support  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  We  do  need  an 
understanding  that  we  can  best  Improve  our 
tax  system  by  resisting  for  a  time  relatively 
small  piecemeal  cuts  and  bringing  our  fiscal 
picture  Into  such  shape  that  a  tax  cut  pro- 
gram which  will  give  relief  to  individuals 
and  provide  tax  Incentives  to  business  can  be 
supported  and  brought  Into  existence. 

Neither  In  the  Congress  nor  at  the  Treas- 
\iry  should  we  for  a  moment  take  our  eyes 
from  this  ultimate  goal.  I  do  believe  that 
some  of  our  taxpayers,  particularly  in  the 
corpcwate  field,  have  concluded  that  general 
tax  reduction  Is  probably  too  far  away  and 
that  emphasis  should  now  be  placed  on 
special  limited  legislation.  I,  personally, 
think  this  approach  is  wrong  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  and  will  have  a  general 
tax  cut  If  we  can  secure  an  understanding 
by  the  majority  of  our  taxpayers  and  voters 
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that  suc!^.  a  tax  cut  will  come  only  alter  we 
have  determined  to  practice  sound  economy 
In  operate  in  and  to  resist  8p)eclal  legisla- 
tion which,  by  reducing  the  tax  take,  can 
only  p<«tpon.e  the  day  of  final  accompllsh- 
nien:  wher.  a  general  tax  cut  becomes  ef- 
fective. 

Fiscal  responsibility  may  not  be  glam- 
oro'os.  but  it  is  the  keystone  to  prosper- 
ity and  a  sound  economy.  Reckless 
Democratic  innuendo  such  as  that  men- 
tioned at  the  opening  of  my  remarks, 
implying  excessive  Republican  taxation, 
i>  m  the  same  category  as  the  "big  lie" 
t'^chnique — if  you  make  a  lie  big  enough 
and  repeat  it  often  enough  it  may  be 
believed.  Whereas  the  tax  burden  in 
the  last  7  years  has  actually  been 
lightened,  by  quoting  statistics  out  of 
proper  context,  some  I>emocrats  would 
try  to  delude  the  public  into  believing 
just  the  opposite.  Where  the  President 
cries  for  fiscal  responsibility,  they  would 
buy  the  peoples  votes  with  the  peoples 
own   money   and    then    charge   waste. 

The  story  of  this  administration's 
struggle  and,  yes,  considerable  success, 
should  be  told  and  told  again. 

In  spite  of  continuous  harassment, 
the  President  with  the  support  of  the 
Republicans  and  a  few  thinking  Demo- 
cralvS  m  Congress,  has  brought  about  fis- 
cal mtf^gruv  a  balanced  budget  and 
substantial  tax  cuts.  It  is  a  great 
achievement  And  when  the  facts  are 
known  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  land,  those  who  spread  falsehood 
about  the  President's  achievement  will 
be  treated  with  the  contempt  they  de- 
serve. 

Mr.  BROOMFIEIX).  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Osmers]  may 
extt^nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemar^  from 
Michigan^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  OSMERS.  Mr  Speaker,  H.R. 
9996  has  as  its  purpose  a  change  In  the 
procedures  which  permit  foreign  excess 
properties  which  are  disposed  of  overseas 
to  enter  the  United  States  for  sale.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  9996 
primarily  for  the  reason  that  no  Mem- 
bf-r  here  today  has  been  able  to  prove 
that  there  exists  any  real  need  for  this 
legislation.  Several  statements  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  viewpoints 
of  affected  industries.  In  order  to  clarify 
the  position  of  two  industries,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  paragraph  from  a  letter  dated  June  22. 
1960.  received  by  me  from  Joseph  I. 
King.  Evsq  .  Washington  counsel  for  the 
A.-^5ociated  Equipment  Distributors.  Mr. 
Kings  letter  states: 

Ir.dustrles.  including  ours,  object  to  the 
bill  because  the  language  "undue  loss  of  pro- 
duction or  employment"  Is  so  vagtie  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  could  not  make  a 
determination  of  the  Impact  of  any  given 
quantity  of  goods  brought  back  Into  the 
United  States  untU  after  the  damage  was 
done.  For  an  Industry  to  prove  or  for  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  determine  that 
the  Importation  of  10,  100,  or  1,000  units 
would  result  in  an  "undue  loss  of  production 
or  employment"  In  t^  particular  Industry 
is  an  Impossibility.  Assuming  all  other 
economic  factors  to  be  constant,  such  a  fact 


could  only  be  determined  after  production 
or  employment  has  been  affected. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  paragraph  from 
another  letter,  dated  June  17.  1960,  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Henry  Lavin,  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Electronic  Representatives  Association. 
Mr.  Lavin  says : 

We  cannot  help  but  feel  that  HJl.  9d9«, 
In  any  form,  will  needlessly  comp>ound  the 
difficulties  already  caused  by  domestically 
generated  surplus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Im- 
pact of  goods  made  by  Japanese  and  other 
foreign  manufactxirers.  Beyond  this,  we  are 
compelled  to  doubt  the  ability  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  determine  In  ad- 
vance, whether  or  not  a  given  shipment  of 
surplus  merchandise  will  cause  undue  loss 
of  production  and  or  employment,  even  In 
a  specific  Industry.  Certainly  economic  dam- 
age can  be  measured  once  it  occurs,  but  an 
advcince  determination  of  such  harm  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  difficult  task  at  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  simply  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  American  industry 
and  labor  and  should  not  be  adopted. 


GENER.AL   UIWE   TO   EX"!  END 
REM.\RK.S 

Mr  WOLF  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  Teddy  Roose- 
velt Memorial  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERSTATE  ROAD  PROGRAM  El^- 
DANGER  ED— OPPONENTS  WAGE 
PR(^\\G\'Slh\        WAR        TO       DIS- 

CREl^lT   IT 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hishway  program  has  been  under  attack 
from  many  quarters  in  the  past  few 
months. 

Since  writers,  newspapers,  and  maga- 
zines generally  feel  that  stories  of  waste, 
inefficiency,  and  corruption  make  better 
copy  than  do  .success  and  accomplish- 
ments, we  have  had  from  all  over  the 
country  a  series  of  intemperate  articles 
dealing  with  mistakes  and  shortcomings 
of  the  highway  program.  Little  if  any- 
thing has  been  said  about  its  fine  and 
tremendous  accomplishments  in  the  face 
of  many  almost  insurmountable  road- 
blocks. 

As  a  result,  many  people,  including 
Members  of  Congress,  are  getting  the  im- 
pression that  this  entire,  vitally  needed 
road  program  is  riddled  with  inefSciency 
and  fraud. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  when  you 
have  a  program  of  this  magnitude,  the 
biggest  public  works  project  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  one  that  is  35  times  as 
big  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  combined— a  program  involving  the 


expenditure  of  bllllona  of  dollars  and 
millions  of  people  both  in  and  out  of 
government  at  all  levels — you  are  bound 
to  attract  the  chiselers  and  the  grafters. 

If  this  highway  program  Is  to  survive 
and  public  confidence  in  it  be  main- 
tained, we  must  keep  its  shortcomings 
in  proper  perspective  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  and  its  thousands  of 
fine  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Sr>eaker.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  its 
outstanding  publisher.  Mr  Roger  Ferger, 
and  Mr  Phillip  Swatek.  its  capable,  in- 
formed, and  discerning  Washington  cor- 
respondent, have  rendered  a  great  public 
service  by  devoting  a  full  page  of  the 
July  3  edition  to  the  fairest  and  most 
objective  analysis  of  the  current  highway 
problems  and  controversies. 

E\'ery  Member  of  the  Congress  and  all 
those  interested  in  the  continuance  and 
successful  completion  of  this  vitally 
needed  program  should  read  and  study 
this  article  and  have  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Swatek's  presentation  of  the  various 
issues: 

Iktkbstati  Road  Program  Endancekdj — 
Opponents  Wack  Peopacanoa  Wa*  To  Dis- 
cREDrr  It 

(By    Philip    M.    Swatek) 

WASHiNcroN.  July  2. — A  swelling  propa- 
ganda barrage  of  distortions,  half-truths, 
and  plainly  dishonest  generalizations  Is 
threatening  to  sink  the  biggest  and  most 
Important  public  works  project  ever  at- 
tempted In  this  or  any  other  country — the 
Interstate  Highway  System. 

The  interstate  project,  launched  with 
great  hope  In  1956.  is  Intended  to  Unk  the 
Nation's  cities  with  a  41,000-mile  network 
of  fast,  safe  superhighways.  It  will  also 
breathe  new  life  Into  traffic -choked  urban 
areas,  where  two-thirds  of  our  population 
live. 

Now  critics  are  proclaiming  it  "our  great 
big  highway  bungle."  a  •'nightmare,"  a  "rat- 
hole"  of  waste,  and  extravagance,  and  a  scan- 
dal of  such  potential  that  Teapot  Dome 
will  be  peanuts  by  comparison.  More  re- 
sponsible and  restrained  critics  intone  that 
the  program  Is  "In  trouble." 

The  Interstate  project  Is  In  trouble  But 
It  Is  the  relentless  effort  to  dlscre<lit  the  pro- 
gram that  has  It  tottering.  Some  of  the 
crltlcl&m  Is  JusUfled,  but  fair  criticism  often 
Is  not  weighed  against  accomplishment  and 
progress,  and  a  distorted  picture  emerges. 

Actually,  the  program,  measured  In  any 
objective  way.  Is  going  extraordinarily  well, 
but  this  side  of  the  story  Is  lost  In  the  storm 
of  abuse. 

"No  charge  has  been  too  thin  or  too  ridic- 
ulous to  exploit."  Bertram  Tallamy.  Admin- 
istrator. Bureau  of  Public  roads,  said.  "Old 
reports  were  exhumed  and  mined  for  what- 
ever negative  comments  they  might  yield." 

MANT     HAVX     AX    TO     GRIND 

"Historic  opponents  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram welcomed  new  members,  recruited  from 
the  disgruntled,  the  misinformed,  and  those 
having  some  personal  ax  to  grind.  A  good 
many  of  them  are  vicious  and  their  motiva- 
tion must  certainly  raise  questions  in  the 
minds  of   neutral  observers."   Tallamy  said. 

Forces  behind  this  campaign  spring  from 
both  industrial  and  political  life,  boosted 
along  by  some  doubtful  Judgment  in  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  business.  Those 
fighting  to  save  the  program — on  Capitol 
Hill  and  within  the  administration — have 
searched  evlaence  of  a  conspiracy  In  view  of 
the  remarkable  cohesiveness  and  cumulative 
effectiveness  of  the  propaganda,  but  none 
has  turned  up. 

"It  may  not  be  a  conspiracy,  but  as  far  as 
the  Interstate  System  is  concerned.  It's  aca- 
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demlc."  Representative  Gordon  H.  Scherer 
Republican,  of  Cincinnati,  says.  "If  this 
keeps   up,    they're  going  to  kill   It." 

ScHERn.  ranking  Republican  of  the  House 
Subconmilttee  on  Roads,  a  part  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  is  one  of  the  moet  con- 
•erratlve  and  tlghtflsted  Members  of  Con- 
gress. So  his  concern  over  the  program's 
fate  U  not  the  routine  response  of  a  big 
spender.  He  Is  anything  but  that  and  still 
Is  convinced  the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  $40  billion  Interstate  program. 

MONET  IS  ONE  or  issmcB 
While  ScRZBEx  is  a  Republican,  the  politi- 
cal forces  at  work  are  not  necessarily  or- 
ganized along  party  lines  RepresenUtlve 
George  Pallon,  Democrat,  of  Maryland, 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee, shares  this  concern.  Nor  for  that 
matter.  Is  everyone  within  the  Elsenhower 
administration  as  determined  to  keep  this 
program  going  in  its  original  and  bold  con- 
cept as  the  two  Congressmen. 

An  explanation  of  why  the  Interstate  pro- 
gram, which  promises  so  much  to  a  nation 
on  wheels.  shovUd  be  the  target  of  abuse 
must  start  with  money — In  this  case,  the 
taxes  which  finance  the  program  But  there 
are  some  other  Issues  Involved,  as  well.  The 
winds  of  controversy  were  blowing  even  be- 
fore the  program  was  Implemented  by  law 
In  1958,  although  they  didn't  reach  gale 
force  until  last  year  when  the  financing 
bogged  down 

Basis  for  most  of  the  early  squabbling  was 
the  'needs"  formula  for  apportionment  of 
Federal  funds,  which  replaced  the  old  for- 
mula favoring  rural  States  and  the  political 
seniority  system  in  Congress  The  Interstate 
System  was  to  be  built  to  answer  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  and  demands  of  automotive 
traffic. 

This  meant  getting  people  In,  out,  or 
through  cities,  where  highway  construction 
Is  very  expensive,  as  well  as  between  cities, 
where  right-of-way  costs  are  lower.  As  the 
Federal  Government  was  going  to  provide  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  thU  Interstate  con- 
struction, the  "needs'  concept  of  distribut- 
ing the  money  did  not  arouse  much  enthu- 
siasm among  legislators  from  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas 
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ADDED  TAX  FINALLT  VOTED 

During  the  struggle  to  keep  this  program 
solvent  and  moving  ahead  by  means  of  an 
additional  tax.  most  of  the  charges  dwelt 
on  overdesign,  waste,  and  extravagance. 
This  apparently  was  meant  to  make  it  po- 
litically hazardous  for  lawmakers  to  add  a 
further  burden  on  highway  users,  since  it 
was  claimed  the  money  was  going  down  a 
rathole.  However,  an  additional  l-cent  tax 
finally  was  passed,  after  a  prolonged  strug- 

During  the  fight  the  Interstate  champions 
did  explain— at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
majority  In  Congress— why  the  original  cost 
estimates  were  low  and  why  a  program  barely 
under  way  needed  additional  financing 
Congressman  Scheeer.  who  led  the  battle  on 
Capitol  Hill,  gave  these  five  reasons: 

The  trust  fund  absorbed  about  $1.6  billion 
owing  from  older  highway  programs  That 
was  never  contemplated  when  the  financing 
provisions  were  set  up. 

Because  of  the  recession  in  1958.  Congress 
accelerated  the  program  by  $1.6  billion 
without  facing  up  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding increased  revenue. 

An  additional  1.000  miles  was  tacked  on 
the  original  40.000-mile  network— on  which 
the  financing  was  used— to  placate  legisla- 
tors who  felt  their  areas  were  being  discrim- 
inated against.  Again,  no  additional  revenue 
was  considered. 

In  a  number  of  localities  the  estimated 
requiremenu  or  standards  had  to  be  raised 
almost  immediately  because  of  the  Increas- 
ing number  of  motor  vehicles.  Just  like  the 
Nation's  population,  the  niimber  of  automo- 
biles is  growing  far  beyond  what  anvbodv  ex- 
pected just  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  Intcr- 
sute  System  U  being  built  for  traffic  in  1975. 
At  that  time  the  Nation  will  have  110  million 
motor  vehicles,  compared  to  about  70%  mil- 
lion today. 


It  also  Ignores  the  fact  that  maintenance 
of  the  new  highways  Is  entirely  a  State  func- 
^l*^^  ^'^  w.^..*  '■'''^  °^  thumb,  the  more  elab- 
orate a  highway,  the  more  expensive  Is  the 
maintenance  bill,"  Scherer  added 

The  other  explanation  was  that  private 
consulting  engineers,  which  virtually  every 
Stat*  employs  to  augment  Its  highway  de- 
partment staff  while  the  program  is  getting 
under  way.  and  for  highly  specialized  work 
are  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  the 
?^«  H  ,^w^  projects  which  they  design,  so 
they  deliberately  made  them  expensive 

«r,^'^[n^^  ^''^'''*'"  ^  ^^^^  charges  was  not- 
and  still  is  not— heard  very  clearly  m  the 
Highway  Act  It  is  clearly  stated  that  the  In- 
terstate System  shall  be  built  to  meet  the 
requh-ements  of  traffic  in  1957.  This  was  to 
be  the  first  real  attempt  to  look  ahead  in 
highway  construction,  rather  than  Just  catch 
up.  as  tradition  had  It. 

Some  people,  perhaps  honestlv.  Just  could 
not  visualize  American  automobile  traffic  in 
1975.  even  though  there  have  been  some 
pretty  good  hints.  The  New  Jersev  Turnpike 
for  example,  was  up  to  the  estimated  1980 
traffic  level   a  few  years  after  It  opened   In 

•We  need  to  build  permanence  into  the 
new  superhighways  to  protect  the  multl- 
biUion-dollar  Investment  being  made  In  the 
Interstate  System."  warns  Charles  Noble 
chief  engineer  on  the  New  Jersey  superroad 
p.nd  until  recently  head  of  Ohio's  Highway 
Department.  "^        ' 


ARGUMENT    OVER    tHlBAN    AH) 

There  are  stlU  many  who  object  to  the 
fact  that  42  percent  of  the  Federal  moneys 
will  go  toward  buUdlng  only  11  percent  of 
the  Interstate  mileage  which  happens  to  be 
In  congeeted  urban  areas.  They  are  not 
moved  by  arguments  that  nearly  everybody 
driving  on  the  highways  Is  heading  for  some 
city  or  town  and  a  system  which  just  dumps 
them  on  the  outskirts  isn't  going  to  be  much 
help 

Nor  are  they  swayed  by  arguments  that, 
on  the  basis  of  traffic  volume  and  mileage, 
urban  projects  are  more  economically  justi- 
fied than  rural  miles,  and  that  nearly  half 
of  the  pay-as-you-go  money  financing  the 
program  comes  from  automobile  use  on 
virban  expressways,  the  volume  more  than 
making  up  for  the  shorter  distances. 

There  also  were  objections  to  the  pay-as- 
you-go  financing  concept  of  the  program, 
largely  from  the  manufacturers  of  automo- 
tive supplies — tires  and  other  equipment— 
and  the  petroleum  Industry.  New  taxes  were 
added  to  their  products  to  go  Into  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  from  which  Federal  aid  was 
to  be  disbursed  to  the  States  on  a  cash-ln- 
haud  basts. 

But  It  wasn't  until  last  year,  when  the 
trust  fund  nearly  ran  dry  and  the  adminis- 
tration asked  for  another  IVi-cent  Federal 
tax  on  gasoline  to  keep  the  program  going, 
that  the  propaganda  storm  broke. 

"Immediately  some  began  to  look  for  a 
scapegoat  and  whipping  boy,  '  Scherer  said. 
"Some  of  the  people  who  were  responsible 
at  least  in  part  for  the  financial  dilemma 
yelled  the  loudest" 


ESTIMATES  ONLY    A  FIRST  BASIS 

The  original  estimates  were  made  rather 
hurriedly  by  all  the  States'  highway  depart- 
ments in  1954  and  there  were  some  miscalcu- 
lations. More  Importantly  there  was  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  what  building  highways 
to  Interstate  standards  means,  even  In  the 
cost  of  small  things,  such  as  signs  and  light- 
ing. 

In  any  case,  the  estimates  were  only  used 
as  a  basis  for  figuring  out  the  financing  sys- 
tem, and  a  miscalculated  estimate  does  riot 
mean  the  erring  State  will  be  stuck  with  a 
low  figure  or  rewarded  with  a  high  one. 
Each  mile  of  road  has  to  be  approved  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Roads  before  any  reim- 
bursement Is  made,  and  this  Includes  the 
cost. 

In  addition  to  that.  Inflation  was  a  prob- 
lem. Cost  of  construction  and  of  right-of- 
way  Increased  about  12  percent  in  the  period 
1954-57 — the  Interval  between  the  two  esti- 
mates 

Despite  logical  explanations  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  program  In  financing,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  Indictments  during  this  pe- 
riod was  that  the  Interstate  Highways  were 
extravagantly  overdeslgned. 

This  Indictment  covered  the  number  and 
width  of  lanes,  the  number  of  Interchanges, 
the  sharpness  of  curves  and  grades,  and 
frills,  all  of  which  were  part  of  the  expen- 
sive extravagance. 

This  Indictment  usually  was  accompanied 
by  one  or  two  explanations.  The  first  was 
that  the  States  were  indifferent  to  expense  as 
long  as  the  Federal  Government  was  going 
to  reimburse  them  90  percent  of  the  cost. 

IMPORTANT   FACT    IGNORED 

In  fact,  the  more  it  cost  the  better:  It  was 
worth  every  dollar  to  bring  $9  in  from  out- 
side the  State.  This,  of  course.  Ignored  the 
fact  that  every  project  must  be  approved  by 
the  Federal  Bureau — including  its  cost — be- 
fore the  State  became  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment. 


STORIES     TOUD     AND     RETOLD 

•Probably  our  most  crucial  failure  In  high  • 
w.iy  construction  has  been  In  underestimat- 
ing traffic,"  he  said.  "We  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  potential  of  the  automobile  and 
the  urgent  need  for  sufficient  highway  ca- 
pacity." ^ 

But  these  overdesign  and  financial  Issues 
never  really  caught  the  fancv  of  the  more 
flamboyant  critics,  and  it  has  been  only  re- 
cently, with  the  discovery  of  some  scandal 
corruption,  and  boondoggling  that  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Interstate  has  really  heated 
up. 

Some  of  these  cases,  which  were  real  fail- 
ures In  the  program,  are  being  retold  with 
such  regularity  that  they  mav  eventually  be- 
come as  familiar  as  "The  Little  Red  Hen." 
First  among  these  is  the  Indiana  case  In 
which  members  of  the  highway  department 
Improperly  used  their  knowledge  of  future 
highway  locations  to  make  a  profit  on  land 
acquisition. 

In  this  scandal,  indictments  were  returned 
by  an  Indiana  grand  jury,  and  of  the  $78,- 
802.80  Involved  In  the  worst  Instance,  all  but 
$786.51   has  been  returned  to  the  State. 

The  other  popular  favorite  is  the  Skelly 
bypass  case  at  Tulsa,  Okla.  Actually,  this 
scandal,  involving  an  estimated  $524,000 
worth  of  materials  which  were  never  put  In 
the  road,  was  discovered  and  prosecuted  in 
Tulsa  some  time  before  It  became  part  of  the 
big  drive  against  the  Interstate. 

A  new  scandal,  developing  In  Massachu- 
setts, Involves  appraisal  of  property  for 
rights-of-way. 

After  these  clear-cut  cases  of  wrongdoing, 
charges  against  the  Interstate  program  get 
a  little  fuzzy  There  are  the  Nevada  situa- 
tions, for  example.  One  involves  three  Inter- 
changes along  an  Isolated  section  of  the 
road,  the  other  Involves  the  Interstate  route 
at  Reno. 

FOUND    LESS    EXPENSIVE 

In  the  case  of  the  Interchanges,  the  Inter- 
state route  In  question  runs  parallel  to  an 
old  highway  and  a  railroad  In  the  Truckee 
River  Valley.  Some  access  to  the  new  Inter- 
state Highway  In  the  area  was  necessary,  and 
It  was  found  that  because  of  the  cramped  and 
rough  valley  floor  It  was  cheaper  to  build 
three  Interchanges  than  build  a  feeder  road 
which  would  bring  the  traffic  to  a  single 
Interchange,  At  that,  total  cost  of  these 
three  Interchanges  Is  $221,000. 
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In  the  Reno  case,  the  Issue  la  whether  the 
Interstate  route  should  go  through  the 
downtown  area,  or  along  a  northern  byjjass. 
Because  Representative  Waltir  S.  Baring. 
Democrat  of  Nevada,  wrote  to  the  President 
declaring  the  selection  of  the  downtown 
route  would  be  "the  biggest  swindle  ever 
perpetrated  In  the  State  of  Nevada,"  a  special 
House  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee was  appointed  to  Investigate  the  problem. 

The  subcommittee  decided,  along  with  the 
Bureau  and  the  State  highway  department, 
that  while  the  downtown  route  would  be 
more  expensive  Initially.  It  was  the  only  one 
which  answered  the  need.  This  decision  was 
ba.sed  partly  on  the  fact  that  most  traffic 
in  the  region  is  bound  for  the  center  of 
Reno,  a  major  tourist  attraction.  In  this 
Reno  presents  a  different  problem  from  other 
cities  of  that  size. 

While  Reno  is  a  special  situation,  the 
argument  for  running  the  Interstate  System 
around  cities,  rather  than  through  them,  is 
heard  again  and  Eigain.  Examples  are  cited 
In  Omaha,  Macon,  Ga..  and  Wilmington, 
Del.,  among  others,  and  it  Is  always  the 
same — building  the  system  Into  the  city  is 
a  terrible  waste,  because  bypass  routes  are 
so  much  cheaper. 

don't  erase  congestton 
"But  the  point  is  that  these  bypass  routes 
do  not  eliminate  the  traffic  congestion,  which 
is   the  objective  of   the   program,"   Schemoi 
said. 

"And  charges  that  cutting  these  rights-of- 
way  through  the  heart  of  Industrial  areas 
result  In  tax  loss  for  the  community  are 
without  foundation. 

■'The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  these 
superhighways  so  Increase  property  values 
in  the  entire  area  that  actually  consider- 
ably more  dollars  go  Into  the  tax  coffers." 

Another  popular  approach  In  the  sabo- 
tage of  the  Interstate  System  Involves  the 
height  of  bridges.  In  this,  the  recurring 
waste  theme  Is  livened  up  with  charges  of 
bureaucratic  boondoggling  so  blatant,  In 
view  of  one  magazine  writer,  that  a  single 
telephone  call  between  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  could  have  prevented 
constructltjn  of  2  000  undersized  bridges  and 
underpasses.  There  also  is  the  suggestion 
that  this  bureaucratic  failure  la  damaging 
to  our  national   defense. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  problem  was  han- 
dled honestly  but  not  particularly  adroitly 
by  either  the  B\ireau  or  the  Department  of 
Defense.  But  the  trouble  was  that  nobody 
knew  the  size  and  shape  of  weapons  to 
come — weapons,  such  as  missiles,  which 
might  be  moved  on  the  Interstate  System — 
and  they  still  dont  know.  Charges  that  the 
two  organlz.itlons  Just  weren't  In  touch  on 
the  jMDblem  are  prep>osterou8. 

DECIDED    ON    14-FOOT     CLKARANCE 

The  military  and  the  Bureau  have  been 
Jockeying  back  and  forth  on  the  matter  of 
bridge  and  overpass  heights  since  1922.  al- 
most from  the  beginning  of  the  Federal-aid 
program.  There  was  regular  liaison  on  the 
matter  from  1949  through  1956.  when  a  miiU- 
mum  of  14  feet  was  decided  upon.  As  late 
as  October  1,  1957,  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  all  said  the  14-foot  clparance  was  ade- 
quate for  anticipated  equipment. 

With  the  coming  of  the  space  a^e  and  Its 
oversized  vehicles,  another  look  soon  was 
In  order  and  the  Bureau  determined  on  Janu- 
ary 27.  1960.  that  the  mlnlmtmi  height  was 
to  be  16  feet,  rather  than  14.  Critics  claim 
this  tardy  decision  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
•730  million,  but  the  Bureau  can't  see  where 
that  figure  comes  from. 

On  the  basis  of  official  Bureau  figures.  If 
all  the  bridges  authorized  from  the  start  of 
the  Interstate  program  until  January  27. 
1960.  were  reconstructed  or  reenglneered,  it 
would  cost  about  $176  million.  But  the 
total  la  not  expected  to  come  to  that  because 
alternate  routes  around  many  of  the  over- 


passes  will  eliminate  the  need  to  change  the 
height. 

When  the  military  was  put  under  flre 
about  this  waste,  Perkins  McGuire.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  wrote  that  when  the 
decision  was  made  In  1957  to  accept  14  feet, 
"It  was  clearly  understood  by  the  military 
departments,  the  States,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  that  some  of  the  military  items 
of  equipment  exceed  14  feet  when  loaded  on 
available  highway  vehicles. 

"But  no  one  believed  there  was  sufficient 
Justification  to  request  changing  the  vertical 
clearance  standard  and  Increasing  further 
the  cost  of  the  Interstate  System,"  McGuire 
said. 

MOSTLY     ABOUT    ATLAS    TRANSIT 

Actually,  most  of  this  controversy  involves 
the  Atlas  intercontinental  ballistic  missile, 
which  Is  made  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  but  has 
been  fired  mostly  from  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla. 
Moving  the  big  missile  across  the  country  by 
highway  does  create  a  number  of  clearance 
problems,  and  there  is  no  question  about 
that. 

When  the  trucker  who  has  this  moving 
contract  appeared  before  the  special  Hou.se 
subcommittee  Investigating  the  pn^gram,  he 
testified  that  It  took  9  days  and  cost  912,000 
for  him  to  deliver  one  Atlas  missile  to 
Canaveral. 

But  when  the  subconunlttee  got  Lt.  Gen. 
Ben  Schriever,  of  the  USAF  Research  and 
Development  Command,  to  testify  on  this 
problem,  he  said  the  siee  of  military  missiles 
will  be  getting  smaller  than  the  Atlas  from 
now  on,  as  rocketry  advances,  and  future 
space  exploration  vehicles  will  be  far  too  big 
to  move  overland  at  all. 

He  agreed  with  the  general  proposition 
that  It  Is  possible  to  move  a  bigger  iced 
under  a  higher  bridge,  but  he  could  offer  no 
definite  figure  as  the  minimum  practical 
height  of  all  bridges  on  the  Interstate  System. 
This  has  been  the  difficulty  all  along—  guess- 
ing a  practical  minimum  without  knowing 
the  shape  of  things  to  come — and  there  is 
no  assurance  that  someone  won't  want  to 
move  17-foot  military  loads  acroas  the 
country  right  after  the  16-foot  bridge  level 
Is  established  in  concrete. 

While  the  decision  to  go  to  16  feet  might 
have  been  made  earlier,  there  is  little  Justl- 
fftation  In  this  case  for  the  wild  charges 
made  against  the  entire  program  and  the 
Bureau,  any  more  than  there  was  In  the 
other  cases. 

ALL  PART  or  BROAD  ATTACK 

But  they  all  seem  to  be  part  of  the  broad 
attack  to  discredit  the  program,  to  make 
the  public  suspicious  because  of  the 
bungling,  resentful  of  the  taxes  already  Im- 
posed because  of  the  waste,  and,  most  Im- 
portant, unwilling  to  bear  any  further  toxes 
on  highway  users  or  the  products  they  buy. 

The  billboard  business,  railroads,  or  varl- 
otis  Individuals — such  as  the  disgruntled 
or  publicity  minded  politicians  or  clever 
writers — may  have  their  own  reasons  for 
sniping  at  the  program,  but  the  big  push 
springs  from  the  taxation  Issue. 

"Some  of  the  groups  and  industries  who 
want  these  highways  and  who  will  benefit 
perhaps  more  than  anyone  else  contributed 
to  the  throttling  of  the  program  right  at 
the  height  of  the  crisis,"  Scherir  said. 

"The  American  AutomobUe  Association 
the  trucking  and  oil  industries  have  always 
contended  that  they  contribute  In  user  taxes 
more  than  their  Just  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  program.  Further,  AAA  and  the  truckers 
have  had  a  little  private  fight  of  their  own 
each  accusing  the  other  of  coughing  up  dis- 
proportionate amounts,"  he  said. 

"These  three  beneficiaries  made  an  all-out 
campaign  against  the  additional  tax  when 
the  President  asked  for  the  1  "4  -cent  Increase 
The  petroleum  Industry  felt  so  strongly  that 
it  cut  off  Its  nose  to  spite  Its  face  by  Joining 
with  those  who  for  political  and  other  rea- 
sons charged   that   the  enUre   program   was 


permeated     with     wa«te,     Inefficiency,     and 
fraud."  the  Congressman  declared. 

REICARKABLT    rREC    OF    WABTX 

Despite  the  outcry,  the  Interstate  program 
Is  remarkably  free  of  waste  and  Irregularities, 
particularly  In  view  of  Its  historic  size  and 
the  traditional.  double-Jointed  Federal-State 
arrangement  Further,  it  Is  coming  along 
well.  Some  8.800  miles  or  one-fifth  of  the 
system  now  Is  open  to  traffic,  roughly  one- 
half  of  It  new  construction  since  the  pro- 
gram started  4  years  ago.  The  other  half  is 
toll  roads  and  expressways  already  buUt. 
which  are  on  designated  Interstate  routes 
and  are  up  to  Interstate  standards,  such  as 
the  New  York  Thruway  and  most  of  the  Ohio 
Turnpike.  These  roads  simply  were  incor- 
porated Into  the  system. 

Authors  of  the  1956  act  expected  difficul- 
ties would  arise  In  such  an  enormous  under- 
taking and  they  ordered  two  comprehensive 
studies  to  be  made  at  the  time  legislation 
was  passed  These  reports  will  be  made  to 
Congress  next  year.  They  should^  provide 
unbiased,  solid  Information  on  every  con- 
troversial question  plaguing  the  program. 
Answers  are  expected  on  these  Issues: 

What  will  be  the  ultimate  cost  of  th«  In- 
terstate Syf tern,  now  that  State  highway  de- 
partments have  had  time,  and  the  experi- 
ence, to  come  up  with  careful  estimates? 

Are  ordinary  motorists  paying  too  much  or 
too  litUe  of  the  cost? 

Are  coinmerclai  users  too  much  or  too 
Utile? 

Should  the  tax  base  be  broadened  to  In- 
clude more  than  users,  such  as  owners  of 
land  adjoining  the  system  who  stand  to 
benefit  greatly? 

Should  the  standards — number  and  width 
of  lanes  and  number  of  access  polnu.  as  ex- 
amples— be  Increased  or  cut  back? 

Should  the  90-10  reimbursement  formula 
be  changed? 

ANSWERS    TO    COMX    IN    1061 

Answers  to  these  questions  certainly 
should  resolve  most  of  the  honest  contro- 
versy battering  the  Interstate  program. 
They  should  be  available  next  year,  though 
It  may  not  be  that  every  Interest  will  agree 
with  them. 

What  the  defenders  want  to  do  Is  keep  the 
program  from  being  forced  onto  the  rocks 
and  fatally  damaged  in  the  public  eye  before 
knowledgeable  and  fair  corrective  action  can 
be  taken. 

They  do  not  claim  there  Is  no  waste  In 
the  world's  biggest  public  works  program, 
nor  that  It  U  free  of  fraud. 

"What  seems  only  fair  is  that  the  failures 
of  the  program  be  measured  against  what 
success  there  has  been,  so  the  people  of  the 
Nation  will  have  a  basis  to  Judge  Its  progress 
and  worth,  as  weU  as  a  basis  for  understand- 
ing what  must  be  done  to  improve  It." 
Tailamy  said.  "In  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  Interstate  program  to  the  NaUon,  It 
seems  little  enoiigh  to  ask." 


MINIMUM    WAGE   BILL 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tx)  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  p-jint  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tacky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  highly  commending  and 
congratulating  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [  Mr.  Roosevelt  1  for  the  fairness, 
reasonableness,  and  understanding  he 
has  demonstrated  during  the  past 
months  in  order  to  get  a  carefully 
thought-out  minimum  wage  bill  before 
this  body.  In  my  many  years  of  service 
in  the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves  I  have 
truthfully  never  been  as  impressed  as  I 
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have  been  with  the  efforts  and  hard  work 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  not  only  knew  the 
subject  at  hand,  but  he  also  lias  shown 
a  remarkable  degree  of  patience  and  de- 
sire to  be  objective.  He  has  also  demon- 
strated the  rare  quality  to  listen  to  all 
arguments  with  seriousness  and  objec- 
tivity. 

In  rising  to  pay  tribute  to  my  col- 
league, I  want  to  state  I  supported  the 
committee  bill.  It  was  a  moderate,  well- 
thought-out  proposal  based  on  lengthy 
hearings  and  subseq-jcnt  work  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards  and 
the  full  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. Thus  it  had  not  been  presented  to 
this  body  in  ha.ste. 

The  committee  bill  was  much  better 
because  I  believe  it  would  l>e  patently 
unfair  to  ask  newb'  covered  workers  to 
work  unlimited  hours  without  protection 
from  overtime  and  give  such  protection, 
now  in  the  law.  to  those  presently 
covered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  stress  the 
fact  that,  contrary  to  misleading  state- 
ments by  self-serving  groups,  the  Roose- 
velt bill  did  not  bring  under  its  coverage 
the  independent  or  small  business  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  notwitlisL-uiding  the  fact 
that  the  Roosevelt  proposal  was  voted 
down  on  a  close  vote  yesterday,  the  gen-, 
tleman  from  California  made  an  excel-' 
lent  presentation  and  explanation  of  his 
bill. 


THE   LATE  ALBEHT   E.   REITZEX 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
nwik.'^   at  this  point   in   the  Record. 

ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentk^man  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.  *^ 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  loet  a  great  citizen  I  refer 
to  Albert  E.  ReiLzel  who  served  our  Na- 
tion from  1923  until  his  retirement  in 
1955.  E\?n  after  his  retirement,  he 
continued  to  serve;  the  committees  of 
Congress  had  his  valuable  counsel  and 
knew  that  he  was  always  available  for 
consultation  in  the  field  of  immigration 
law  and  problems,  a  field  m  which  he 
qualified  as  an  expert  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  The  yeoman  work  he  did  in 
this  field  will  always  be  a  memorial  to 
his  life  and  career. 

Mr.  Reltzel  in  March  of  this  year  wrote 
an  article  for  the  Steuben  News,  official 
publication  of  the  Steuben  Society  of 
America  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
which  is  one  of  the  clearest  explanations 
of  inxmigration  law.  procedures,  and 
problems  that  I  have  ever  read.  Our 
distinguished  colleacue  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr  W.^LTERJ  saw  fit  to  insert  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  aforesaid  analysis 
In  the  Record  and  thus  preserved  it  for 
posterity. 

To  the  family  and  friends  of  Albert  E. 
Reitzel  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement 


THE  LATE  JOHN  OGRADY.  U.S.  CON- 
SUL IN   BRISBANE.   AUSTRAIJA 

Mrs   ROGERi=  of  Mas.-.achu.'^ett.';.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ai>k  unaramous  conseni  to  ex- 
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tend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Greens- 
boro Record  of  Greensboro.  N.C..  written 
by  Mr.  Bruce  Jolly,  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  Greensboro,  N.C.. 
Daily  News.  This  excellently  written 
editorial  by  Mr.  Bruce  Jolly  relates  to  the 
recent  death  in  an  airplane  accident  of 
Mr.  John  OGrady.  the  U.S.  consul  in 
Brisbane.  Australia. 

Mr.  OGradj'  was  a  native  of  my  home 
city  of  Lowell.  Mass.  In  Lowell,  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education  and  later  he 
chose  as  a  career  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment. His  work  in  the  State  Department 
and  in  representing  the  United  States 
abroad  was  distinguished  by  the  force 
and  energy  and  determination  he  used  in 
his  effort  to  excellently  prestnt  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  was  accredited.  I  am 
proud  Mr.  OGrady  was  a  native  of 
Lowelir  Mass.  In  Lowell  he  had  manj- 
friends  and  relatives,  all  of  whom  are 
shocked  to  learn  of  his  untimely  death. 

Following  is  the  very  fine  editorial  by 
Mr.  Bruce  Jolly: 

(By  Bruce  Jolly) 
Washington. — To  most  people,  the  name 
John  0*Grady  meant  nothing.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  privileged  few,  those  who  were 
his  colleagues  in  the  Department  of  State 
and  those  who  knew  him  as  a  friend,  his 
name  in  recent  headlines  announcing  the 
crash  of  an  Australian  airliner  that  cost  his 
life.  BPfl  «ri-l  others  aboard  probably  brought 
only  a  passing  moment  of  regret. 

But  big,  freckled  John  O'Grady,  with  his 
ready  grin  and  agile  mind,  personified  the 
best  In  US.  representatives  abroad  who  are 
completely  devoted  to  their  duties,  and  who 
sacrifice  themselves  In  the  ever-Increasing 
battle  of  presenting  the  United  States  In  its 
beet  light. 

O'Grady  was  U.8.  consul  In  Brisbai.e.  He 
was  a  State  Department  career  man  who 
loved  his  Job  In  part  because  he  Icved  people. 

MLKUTK    PREPARATIONS 

Before  he  left  for  AustrBilla,  John  O'Grady 
weighed  every  move  that  he  might  make  so 
that,  when  he  arrived,  he  would  be  In  a  po- 
sition to  show  the  Nation  at  Its  best. 

When  It  came  to  purchasing  an  automobile 
for  use  In  Australia,  he  rejected  tempting 
buys  of  foreign  cars  at  half  the  price  he  had 
to  pay  to  ptirchase  an  especially  made  U.S. 
car  with  a  right-hand  drive — a  requisite  In 
that  country. 

He  did  so  because  he  was  convinced  that 
It  would  reflect  on  the  United  States  if  he. 
as  a  U.S.  representative,  were  to  drive  a 
foreign-make  car. 

For  hours,  John  O'Grady  listened  to  re- 
cordings of  great  American  orchestras  and 
to  true  folksongs.  He  wanted  to  take  with 
him  the  best  and  most  representative  presen- 
tations of  the  country's  truly  great  musical 
attainments,  for  he  knew  that  in  too  many 
Instances  this  Nation's  cultural  capacities  are 
suspected. 

He  worked  with  his  family  so  his  children 
would  be  familiar  with  the  area  to  which 
they  were  being  sent,  and  not  be  caught 
short  on  their  knowledge  of  Atistralijin  peop- 
raphy  and  the  virtue  of  crickPt 

He  did  these  things  because  he  l.nd  the 
background  and  experience  that  Indicated 
the  need  for  them.  It  was  this  same  J. 'hr. 
O'Grady    who,    when   In    Greece,    arduously 


learned  that  country's  folk  dances,  and  per- 
formed them  with  the  lumbering  grace  of  a 
once  star  athlete  from  his  native  Lowell, 
Mass  ,  to  the  delight  and  applause  of  his 
foreign  friends. 

DKATK    IN    A    y  >c, 

John  O'Grady  died  In  a  plane  that  crashed 
into  an  Australian  1>ay  during  a  fog  The 
plane  was  only  a  short  distance,  as  distance 
Is  measured  alrwise.  from  the  field  for  which 
It  was  headed.  There  were  34  people  on  the 
plane.     None  survived. 

O'Grady  was  the  rule,  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. There  are  others  by  the  scores  who 
are  doing  the  same  kind  of  Job.  operating  In 
mldechelon  positions,  behind  the  headlines, 
going  generally  unsung. 

To  a  certain  extent,  it  is  they  who  carry 
the  brunt  of  the  U.8.  errors  that  are  made 
by  tourists  and  by  the  NaUon's  military  rep- 
resentatives. It  is  they  who  must  Justify  and 
attempt  to  explain  the  bitterness  and  the 
prejudice  that  all  too  frequently  occur  In  a 
nation  that  stands  as  a  symbol  of  friend- 
liness and  freedom  to  a  large  part  of  the 
world.  It  Is  they  who  must  point  out  the 
diversities  In  Congress  that  freedom  of  selec- 
tion brings,  and  guide  those  in  foreign  coun- 
tries to  Judge  by  the  whole  product  rather 
than  the  sjKJUtlngs  of  the  few. 

Perhaps  that  Is  the  real  tragedy  In  the 
death  of  career  men  like  John  O'Grady.  To- 
day, he  represents  the  kind  of  men  the  Na- 
tion needs.  There  are  many  of  them,  but 
there  still  aren't  enough. 


THE  LOWELL    MASS  .  PIRE 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts^ 

There  was  no  ob.iection 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Majsiachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  spoke  on  Monday  of  the  tre- 
mendously spectacular  tire  that  took 
place  .iust  two  buildings  from  my  office 
in  Lowell,  Mass.  I  spoke  of  the  heroism 
of  the  chief  of  the  fire  departmr-nl.  Mr. 
Fracis  Kelleher.  who  directed  the  fire- 
fi^;hLUlL•  In  the  beginning  the  fire  was 
<*ompietely  out  of  hand.  It  was  a  roar- 
uig,  ragmg  fire.  It  did  not  seem  possible 
that  anyone  could  survive  The  picture 
which  I  have  in  my  hand  shows  the  fire 
when  it  was  raging  at  its  worst,  but  the 
firemen,  with  the  help  of  other  coop- 
erating firemen  from  other  towns  in 
my  district,  yot  it  under  control  and 
eventually  put  it  out.  They  F>erformed 
herculean  service. 

I  spoke  of  certain  persons  the  other 
day  who  showed  great  heroism  and  great 
executive  ability.  I  would  like  to  speak 
again  of  the  head  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment at  Lowell,  who  directed  all  the  fire- 
lighting  activities,  ar.d  of  the  firefight- 
ers from  other  towns  in  my  district  and 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  firefighters  from 
Bedford  in  my  district  who  volunteered 
theu'  services.  I  would  like  to  speak  also 
of  the  action  by  the  poUce  department 
in  Lowell  that  worked  tirelessly,  getting 
people  out  of  the  way  who  had  been 
overcome  by  the  fire,  by  the  f'omes.  by 
the  smoke.  And  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
people  here  that  nobody  was  seriously 
injured  and  nobody  was  killed.  It  is 
almo:;t  beyond  belief  that  that  could 
have  happened  in  such  a  raging  fire.  It 
was  a  miracle.  But  the  firemen  put  a 
moat  of  water  around  the  building. 
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I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  very  great 
and  efficient  action  of  our  postmaster  at 
Lowell,  Mr.  James  Gallagher,  who  sent 
away  his  disabled  veterans  who  worked 
there,  those  who  had  any  difficulty  with 
their  lungs.  Then  he  put  one  of  the  post 
office  custodians.  Mr  Kenneth  Earle,  and 
Arthur  Garrabedian  on  the  roof  with 
hose  and  fire-protection  apparatus. 
Nothing  happened  to  the  post  office 
building.  That  would  have  gone  also  if 
it  had  not  been  that  they  had  got  the 
fire  under  control  or  if  the  wind  had 
changed - 

Then  there  was  the  auditorium  be- 
yond, the  Lowell  Auditorium.  That 
would  have  gone,  too,  if  they  had  not 
had  the  fire  under  control. 

I  am  so  sincerely  grateful  to  the 
Lowell  people  for  their  wonderful  self- 
sacnfice  and  their  real  heroism  and  for 
the  way  in  which  they  adjusted  them- 
selves to  the  demands  of  this  terribly 
spectacular  fire. 

The  Lowell  Sun  New.';pap)er  Building 
where  I  have  my  office,  was  so  very  near 
the  fire  and  the  people  in  it,  like  the 
owners,  Mr.  John  and  Mr.  Clement  Cos- 
tello,  behaved  remarkably  when  they 
had  burnmg  sticks  coming  over  on  their 
window  ledees.  But  still  they  kept  the 
fire  away,  and  remamed  calm. 

I  have  such  pride,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
Lowell  people  I  wish  you  all  knew 
them  They  are  modest  and  great 
Americans 


COND-HTTEE   ON   GOVERNMENT 
OPFJIATIONS 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Governmen'-  Operations  be  given  per- 
mission to  fiie  three  reports  up  unti'  mid- 
night, Saturday,  July  2.  The  reports 
are  entitled,  first,  "Civil  Defense  Shelter 
Policy  and  Postattack  Recovery  Plan- 
ning", second.  Personnel  Practices  and 
Procedures  :n  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service — Des  Moines,  Iowa.  District 
Office":  third,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  Seizure  of  Loni;  Beach  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE 
INSURANCE 

Mr  RANDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thi.>  p<-j:nt  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri';' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  general  debate  on  Wednesday 
June  29.  in  consideration  of  H.R.  11405! 
with  Senate  amendments,  the  chairman 
of  the  Hou.se  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee asked  unanimous  consent  to  take  the 
bill  from  the  Speaker's  table  for  immedi- 
ate consideration.  The  amendment  per- 
mit.s  the  application  of  any  person  origi- 
nally eligible  to  apply  for  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance  to  make  a  new  applica- 
tion ^^-ithin  1  year  after  Januar-.-  1    1961 


upon  the  submission  of  evidence  of  good 
health  at  the  time  of  such  application. 
and  the  payment  of  the  required 
premiums. 

It  developed  there  was  objection  from 
the  gentleman  from  California,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  SMrrnl, 

At  page  15002  of  the  Record,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Insurance  Subcommittee 
stated  that  the  subcommittee  studied 
the  legislation  "at  great  length"  and 
"unanimously  turned  it  down." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise,  as  a  member  of 
that  subcommittee,  to  make  this  state- 
ment in  order  to  prevent  any  possible  in- 
ference that  I  was  against  the  reopen- 
ing of  national  service  life  insurance. 
There  was  no  action  of  the  subcommittee 
that  "turned  down"  anything.  There 
was  a  motion  to  defer  action  at  the  time 
because  of  statements  by  staff  counsel 
that  Senator  Long's  amendment  would 
be  proposed:  and  to  await  developments 
in  the  Senate.  Because  of  use  of  the 
words  "unanimously  turned  down  '  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith),  it  could  be  interpreted  that  I 
was  opposed  to  the  reopening.  Instead 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
reopening  national  service  life  insurance, 
because  it  is  only  fair  that  this  old  right 
be  revived  as  to  those  who,  because  of 
some  hardship,  had  to  drop  this  insur- 
ance in  years  past.  This  reopening  is 
not  a  handout  or  a  giveaway.  It  is  not 
even  a  Government  subsidy.  This  re- 
opening cannot  injure  private  insurance 
companies  because  there  is  no  expansion 
of  any  rights  but  only  the  reinstatement 
of  an  old  right.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
House  has  the  opportunity  to  vote  upon 
the  granting  of  this  right  to  reopen 
national  service  life  insurance. 


CAPnVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  DUL.sk I  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPRAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Captive  Nations  Week,  which  is  being 
observed  throughout  the  country-  during 
the  third  week  of  July,  has  become  a  sig- 
nificant and  momentous  week.  The  ob- 
servance of  this  week  serves  as  eloquent 
expre.ssion  of  our  wholehearted  sym- 
pathy for  all  peoples  enslaved  by  the 
Kremlin's  Communist  tyranny. 

The  peoples  of  central.  Eastern,  and 
southeastern  Europe,  numbering  about 
100  million  in  all,  were  living  freely  in 
their  historic  homelands  before  the  out- 
break of  the  last  war.  They  were  doing 
their  best  in  building  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  their  respective  countries,  and 
thus  were  contributing  considerably  to 
the  spread  and  strengthening  of  demo- 
cratic forces  in  their  countries.  But  the 
war  and  the  catastrophic  events  succeed- 
ing that  war,  proved  fatal  to  their  free- 
dom. By  one  blow,  one  might  say,  all  of 
them  were  caught  and  trapped  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  treacherously  devised 


and  effectively  maintained  by  the  Com- 
munists' totalitarianism.  That  is  what 
makes  the  lot  of  numerous  nations  living 
between  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  so 
tragic,  and  their  future  so  closely  linked 
with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  the  end  of  the  last  war  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  through  their  Gov- 
ernment, have  exerted  tremendous  forces 
with  a  view  of  relieving  the  misery  and 
eventually  assuring  freedom  to  these 
peoples.  Short  of  war,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  governments  of  the  free 
West,  has  done  its  utmost  to  have  the 
Soviet  Unicn  to  allow  freedom  to  these 
peoples.  Unfortunately,  all  these  efforts 
have  been  of  no  avail,  and  today  they 
are  no  more  free  than  they  were  before 
we  began  to  champion  their  righteous 
cause.  But  we  have  not  given  up  hope, 
and  we  firmly  believe  that  the  captive 
nations  of  Europe  will  eventually  regain 
their  freedom.  Until  that  day.  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry  and  their  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  observe  annually 
Captive  Nations  Week,  so  long  as  these 
peoples  are  denied  the  right  of  their 
becoming  the  masters  of  their  destiny. 
On  this  day  we  once  more  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  freeing  these  en- 
slaved peoples  from  Communist  totali- 
tarian tyranny. 
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THE  FEDERAL  MUITJAL  SAVINGS 
BANK  BILL 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Rains],  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bctrke], 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Barrett  I.  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Ptno],  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern]  have 
joined  me  today  in  introducing  a  bill  to 
establish  Federal  mutual  savings  banks. 

In  order  to  carry  out  more  effectively 
its  responsibilities  to  the  Nation  for  pro- 
moting maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power,  the  Con- 
gress must  facilitate  and  encourage  an 
increased  flow  of  real  savings  to  finance 
housing  and  other  capital  formation  on 
a  sustainable,  noninflationary  basis. 
These  increased  savings  necessary  to  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  Individual, 
as  well  as  the  Nation,  should  be  pro- 
vided within  the  private  institutional 
framework  of  our  comp>etitive  economy. 
The  objective  of  increased  capital  for- 
mation through  thrift  can  be  advanced 
by  the  extension  of  the  mutual  savings 
bank  system. 

This  bill  therefore  provides  for  the 
chartering  of  mutual  savings  banks  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

These  new  banks  would  be  privately 
managed,  federally  supervised  and  in- 
sured institutions  organized  to  supple- 


ment the  efforts  of  State-chartered  mu- 
tual savings  banks.  Like  their  State 
counterparts,  these  banks  would  special- 
ize in  the  encouragement  of  thrift  and 
would  chaxmel  savings  for  investment  In 
private  home  financing,  Goverixment 
securities,  redevelopment,  and  other 
capital  formation.  This  bill  is  being  m- 
troduced  at  the  end  of  this  session  so 
that  between  now  and  the  next  session 
Interested  groups  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  careful  study  that  this 
program  merits. 

Banking  in  the  United  States  has  in  a 
sense  emulated  our  Federal  system  of 
Government  by  evolving  along  two  sep- 
arate lines — State  and  National — and 
this  dual  banking  system  has,  as  much  as 
any  other  single  factor,  contributed  to 
the  vitality  of  our  financial  institutions. 
We  have  State  commercial  banks  and 
National  commercial  banks.  We  have 
Federal  and  State  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. The  dual  chartering  system 
extends  to  credit  unions  as  weU.  Mutual 
savings  banks  alone  exist  as  State  insti- 
tutions exclusively  and  then  only  In  17 
States. 

Mutual  savings  banks  have  a  special 
appeal  and  a  special  .skill  in  the  encour- 
agement of  thrift  which  has  been  aptly 
demonstrated  in  States  where  these 
banks  now  exist.  In  those  States,  per 
capita  holdings  of  thrift  accounts  gen- 
erally are  hi^'her  than  in  other  States  in 
the  United  States.  The  17  mutual  sav- 
ings bank  States  are  all  included  in  the 
25  States  with  the  highest  per  capita 
holdings  of  thrift  accounts.  Denial  of 
these  thrift  facilities  to  individuals  in  the 
33  nonsavings  bank  States  seems  unwar- 
ranted— especially  since  both  population 
and  personal  income  are  rising  rapidly 
in  these  States  and  capital  needs  are 
greater  than  ever  before. 

Since  mutual  savings  banks  exist  in 
only  17  States,  it  Ls  probable  that  some 
general  comments  toward  an  explana- 
tion of  mutual  savmgs  banks  would  be 
helpful. 

Mutual  savings  banks  are  called  mu- 
tual because  they  are  organized  without 
stockholders.  The  effect  of  this  Is  that 
all  earnings,  after  provision  for  ade- 
quate reserves,  are  distributed  to  de- 
positors as  interest  on  their  deposits. 

Traditionally,  mutual  banks  have  not 
accepted  chockmg  accounts  and  have  not 
made  commercial  vmsecui-ed  loans. 
Their  sole  function  Is  to  encourage  thrift 
and  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  savings  into 
productive  investment. 

Management  is  by  boards  of  trustees. 
Members  of  these  boards  are  generally 
prohibited  by  law  and  by  the  principles 
of  trusteeship  from  commeicia!  dealings 
with  their  bank.  The  organizers  of  the 
bank  usually  constitute  the  first  board, 
which  thereafter  elects  new  members  as 
vacancies  occur.  The  board  establishes 
bank  poUcies.  elects  officers,  determines 
Interest  rates,  and  supervises  invest- 
ments, all  subject,  however,  to  Govern- 
ment regulation  and  examination. 

First  organized  in  tlie  Unit-ed  States  in 
1816,  mutual  savings  bank.-^  are  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  type  of  thrift  institution. 
They  were  formed  originally  by  philan- 
thropic. public-spinU'u  men  who  saw 
a  need  for  providing  safe  depositories  for 
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the  savings  of  those  people  of  moderate 
means  whom  the  larger  banks  were  not 
interested  in  serving. 

The  mutual  savings  bank  industry  has 
the  finest  record  of  safety  to  depositors 
of  any  type  of  banking  industry  in  the 
hisior>-  of  this  country.  It  has  survived 
wars,  depressions,  bank  panics,  and  the 
booms  and  busts  of  nearlv  a  centurv  and 
a  half. 

Though  operating  in  only  17  States, 
these  banks  today  ser\'e  over  22  milUon 
accounts  and  have  more  than  $35  billion 
on  deposit.  Although  they  are  author- 
ized to  exercise  diversified  investment 
powers,  they  hold  $25  billion  In  mort- 
gage loans  and  in  the  14 -year  period 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  have  in- 
vested a  greater  proportion  of  the  funds 
available  to  them  in  mortgages  than 
have  any  of  the  other  major  types  of 
financial  institutions.  An  estimated  $5 
bOlion  of  these  loans  are  on  properties 
in  States  other  than  the  States  where 
mutual  savings  banks  are  located.  For 
instance,  there  are  no  mutual  savings 
banks  in  California,  Michigan,  or  Geor- 
gia, but  mutual  savings  banks  hold  well 
over  $1  bilhon  in  loans  to  California 
homeowners,  about  $300  million  to 
Michigan  homeowners,  and  over  $200 
million  to  Georgia  homeowners.  Tliis 
kind  of  record  should  suggest  to  us  what 
can  be  done  for  thrift  and  home  financ- 
ing by  extending  these  banks  to  all  50 
States. 

Following  Is  a  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis of  my  bill  H.R.  12913 : 

SECTION    1.    TTTL* 

The  bill  Ig  entitled  the  "Federal  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  Act." 

SECTION    2.    DECLARATION    OT    POLICT 

The  legislative  purpose  of  establishing  a 
ByBtem  of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks  is 
to  promote  thrift  and  utilize  the  accumula- 
tion of  thrift  deposits  for  home  financing  and 
other  investmenta. 

SECTION    3.    DETINITIONS 

Certain  terms,  such  as  "financial  institu- 
tion" and  "thrift  Institution,"  which  have  a 
special  significance  In  the  act,  are  defined  In 
this  section.  "Plnanclal  Institution"  Includes 
a  "tlirlft  Institution"  and  also  commercial 
banks,  trust  companies,  and  Insurance  com- 
panies. "Thrift  Institution"  Includes  State- 
chartered  mutual  savings  banks,  cooperative 
mnks.  homestead  associations,  and  mutual 
savings  (building)  and  loan  associations,  and 
Federal  mutual  banks 

SECTION    4.    THE    FEDERAL    MUTT  AX,    SAVINGS 
BANK    COMMISSION 

This  new  Independent  Government  agency 
would  consist  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  President  for  staggered  terms  of  6  years 
The  Commission  would  sujservise  the  charter- 
ing of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks  and 
their  subsequent  operation.  Each  member 
would  be  required  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  business  of  the  Commission  and  would 
be  prohibited  during  his  term  of  ofBce  from 
serving  In  any  capacity  in  any  financial 
Institution.  No  more  than  two  mpmb<«n5  of 
the  Oommlsslon  could  belone  t^^  the  srime 
political  party  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

SECTION    5.    COMMISSION    Pi    WERS 

The  Commission  would  be  empowered  by 
this  section  to  adopt  and  amend  rules  and 
regulations  for  Its  own  operation  and  for  the 
operations  of  member  bar.ks  of  tJie  system 
This  .sectiiin  o  nta;:2s  a  genera;  pr.ai.t  of  pow- 
er and  Ls  lurther  supjilemented  throughout 
the    bi.i    by    various   specific    powers 


SECTION    6.    CHAETERLNC    CW    MtrrUAL    BANKS 

Application  for  a  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  charter  would  be  required  to  be  sub- 
scribed to  by  5  signatories  from  a  minimum 
of  21  corporators.  This  minimum  would  not 
apply  m  the  case  of  the  conversion  of  a  pre- 
existing thrift  Institution.  The  CommlMlon 
would  be  empowered  to  grant  a  charter  after 
finding  that  a  Federal  mutual  Eavlngs  bank 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  com- 
munity, that  there  was  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  Its  success,  and  that  Its  operation 
would  not  undiily  Injure  existing  thrift  instl- 
tutions.  All  Federal  mutual  savings  banks 
would  be  reqtUred  to  include  the  words  "Fed- 
eral.- "mutual,"  and  "savings"  in  their  Utle 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks  would  be  per- 
mitted but  not  required  to  become  members 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System. 

SECTION    7.   COBPORATORS 

The  ultimate  authority  In  a  Federal  mutual 
savings  bank  would  be  the  board  of  corpora- 
tors. Corporators  woiUd  be  divided  Into 
three  classes  of  equal  size  and  would  be 
elected  for  staggered  terms  of  10  years.  The 
Commission  would  be  empowered  to  pre- 
scribe standards  of  conduct  for  corporators. 
The  Board  would  not  be  charged  with  the  ac- 
tual management  of  the  bank;  lt«  principal 
function  would  be  the  election  of  the  trus- 
tees. 

SECTION  8.    TRTTSTEE8 

The  board  of  trustees  of  a  Federal  mutual 
savings    bank    would    be    charged    with    the 
responsibility  for  policy  management  of  the 
bank.    Trustees  would  be  elected  from  among 
the  corporators  for  staggered  terms  of  3  years. 
No    person    acting   as    trustee    of   a   Federal 
mutual   savings   bank   would  be  allowed   to 
hold  office  as  a  trustee,  director,  or  officer  of 
another   thrift   Institution.     Trustees  would 
be  prohibited  from  receiving  any  remunera- 
tion as  a  trustee  except  fees  for  attendance 
at  meetings  or  for  service  as  a  member  of 
a  committee.     Fnirther,  they  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  borrowing  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral  mutual   savings   bank   unless   the   loan 
were  secured  by  the  assignment  of  a  deposit 
or    share    account    in    a    thrift    Institution. 
Finally,  these  trustees  would  be  prohibited 
from  making  any  profit  from  any  property 
sold  to  or  services  performed  for  the  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  bank  or  In  connection 
with  any  loan  made  by  the  Federal  mutual 
savings    bank.     The    Commission    would    be 
empowered.    In   equitable   circumstances,   to 
make    exceptions    from    the    restrictlona   on 
trustees. 

SECTION  9.    COMMENCEMENT  OE  OPERATION 

No  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  would  be 
permitted  to  commence  operations  untU  It 
had  qualified  as  an  insured  bank  under  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  No  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank  would  be  perinitted  to 
continue  operations  If  It  should  at  any  time 
cease  to  be  so  qualified.  Prior  to  com- 
mencement of  operations,  an  expense  fund 
would  be  required  to  be  advanced  in  cash 
to  the  credit  of  the  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank.  Contributions  to  this  expense  fund 
would  be  evidenced  by  deferred  pa\-ment 
certificates,  which  could  be  repaid  in  such 
installments  and  at  such  Interest  as  the  Com- 
mission approved.  The  expense  fund  would 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  operating 
expenses  untU  such  expenses  could  be  paid 
out  of  the  bank's  earnings. 

SECTION    10.    RESERVE    FUND 

In  addition  to  the  expense  fund  which 
would  be  utilized  for  operating  expenses  of 
the  FedertU  mutual  savings  bank,  a  reserve 
fund  would  be  required  to  be  advanced  in 
cash  to  the  credit  of  a  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  and  would  be  available  for  the  sole 
purix>8e  of  meeting  losses.  The  minimum 
amount  of  the  Initial  reserve  fund  would  be 
$50,000.  The  actual  size  of  the  reserve  fund 
would  depend  on  Commission  standards  and 
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also  on  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation.  Each  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank  would  be  required  to 
add  to  this  reserve  fund  out  of  net  earnings 
whenever  the  reserve  fund  did  not  equal  12 
percent  o:'  deposit  liabilities.  Sums  ad- 
vanced to  the  initial  reserve  fund  would  be 
evideiiced  by  deferred  payment  certificates 
and  would  be  repayable  in  such  installments 
and  at  such  interest  as  the  Commission 
provided 

SECTION     11.    BORROWING 

A  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  would  be 
empowered  to  borrow  funds  subject  to  Com- 
mission regulation. 

SECTION     12.    DEiPOSITS 

A  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  could  ac- 
cept any  savings  deposit,  could  reject  sums 
offered  for  deposit,  could  repay  deposits  at 
any  time,  and  could  classify  and  diCferentlate 
among  deposits  on  such  bases  as  it  deter- 
mined. Interest  on  deposits  could  be  paid 
from  net  earnings  and  undivided  profits.  A 
Federal  mutual  savings  bank  would  be  em- 
powered to  require  advance  notice  of  with- 
drawal 

SECTION    13.    INVESTMENTS 

A  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  would  be 
empowered  to  invest  in  Government.  State, 
and  local  obligations,  obligations  of  agencies 
of  the  United  States  and  the  States,  Canadian 
obligations,  title  I  notes,  in  conventional 
mortgages  subject  to  certain  restrictions  such 
as  loan-to-value  limitations  and  total  aggre- 
gate investment,  insured  mortgages,  and  se- 
cured promissory  notes.  Corporate  securities 
investment  would  also  be  subject  to  certain 
restrictions,  such  as  minimum  maturity  and 
total  aggregate  Investment. 

In  addition  to  the  investment  powers  spe- 
cifically set  forth,  the  Commission  would 
be  empowered,  by  regulation,  to  grant  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  banks  authority  to  make 
further  Investments,  but  the  Commission 
would  not  be  empowered  to  restrict  invest- 
ment powers  to  limits  more  stringent  thaJi 
those  set  forth  In  the  blU.  The  types  of  In- 
vestment specifically  mentioned  In  the  bill, 
therefore,  represent  a  minimum  grant  of 
power. 

SECTION     14      BRANCHES 

With  the  approval  of  the  Commission,  a 
Federal  mutual  savings  bank  could  establish 
one  or  more  branches  in  the  State  of  its  prin- 
cipal office,  but  only  to  the  same  extent 
that  any  State-chartered  financial  Institu- 
tion accepting  funds  from  savers  W£is  au- 
thorized to  establish  branches.  Before  ap- 
proving any  branch  application  the  Com- 
mission would  be  required  to  make  the  same 
findings  as  provided  for  In  the  case  of  a  char- 
ter application.  Branches  and  offices  oper- 
ated &s  of  conversion,  merger,  or  consolida- 
tion could  be  continued  In  operation.  Rights 
to  branches  or  offices  could  also  be  retained. 

SECTION     15.    CONVERSION 

Any  thrift  institution  could  convert  itself 
into  a  Pederil  mutual  savings  bank  provided 
that  such  conversion  was  in  accord  with  the 
laws  under  which  the  converting  thrift  in- 
stitution was  organized  and  providing  also 
that  the  Commission  approved.  Before  ap- 
proving any  such  conversion,  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  required  to  find  that  the  insti- 
tution seeking  conversion  had  the  ability  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  to  conform  to  the 
restrictions  upon  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  and  had  previously  so  conformed  to 
the  extent  required  by  the  Commission.  The 
institution  would  be  empowered  to  retain 
and  service  all  accounts  lawfully  held  by  It 
on  the  date  of  Its  conversion.  Federal  mu- 
tual savings  banks  would  be  empowered  to 
convert  into  any  type  of  thrift  Institution, 
'  but  such  conversion  would  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  any  regulatory  authority  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  type  of  thrift  Institu- 
tion into  which  the  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank    sought    to    convert.      Federal    mutual 


savings  banks  would  not  be  permitted  to 
convert  unless  the  State  laws  applicable  to 
the  thrift  Institution  into  which  the  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank  sought  to  convert  per- 
mitted reciprocal  conversions  to  Federal  mu- 
tual savings  banks  without  approval  by  any 
State  authority.  The  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission would  not  be  required  for  the  con- 
version of  a  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  Into 
another  type  of  thrift  institution. 

SECTION    16.    MEKGES    AND    CONSOLIDATION 

Any  two  or  more  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  or  any  one  or  more  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks  and  one  or  more  Btate-char- 
tered  mutual  savings  banks  would  be  per- 
mitted to  merge  or  consolidate.  The  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  would  be  required 
where  the  surviving  or  consolidated  institu- 
tion was  to  be  a  Federal  mutual  savings  bank 
and  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  State  au- 
thority would  be  required  where  the  surviv- 
ing or  consolidated  institution  was  to  be  a 
State-chartered  mutual  savings  bank.  How- 
ever, no  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  would 
be  permitted  to  merge  or  consolidate  when 
the  surviving  or  consolidated  Institution  was 
to  be  a  State-chartered  mutual  unless  under 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank  was  located,  State- 
chartered  mutual  savings  banks  could  par- 
ticipate in  mergers  or  consolidations  without 
approval  by  State  authority  when  the  sur- 
viving or  consolidated  Institution  was  to  be 
a  Federal  mutual  savings  bank. 

SECTION    17.    GENERAL    POWERS 

Federal  mutual  savings  banks  would  be 
granted  certain  operational  powers  and  In- 
cidental powers  appropriate  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  a  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank.  Further,  a  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  exercise  all  the  powers  possessed  now 
or  hereafter  by  any  State-chartered  mutual 
savings  bank  chartered  by  the  SUte  in  which 
the  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  was  lo- 
cated A  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  would 
also  have  the  authority  to  exercise  powers 
defined  by  the  Commission  as  generally 
possessed  now  or  hereafter  by  State-char- 
tered mutual  savings  banks. 

SECTION    18.    ANNUAL    REPORT 

The  Commission  would  be  required  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  P>resldent  for 
transmission  to  the  Congress, 

SECTION    19.    EXAMINATION 

The  Commission  would  be  required  to  con- 
duct an  annual  examination  of  each  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank  provided  that  the  Com- 
mission could  accept  for  any  year  in  lieu  of 
such  examination  an  examination  by  the 
Federal   Deposit  Insurance   Corporation. 

SECTION    20.    TAXATION 

No  State,  territorial,  county,  municipal, 
or  local  taxing  authority  would  be  permitted 
to  impose  any  tax  on  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  greater  than  that  Impjosed  by  such 
taxing  authority  on  other  similar  local  mu- 
tual or  cooperative  thrift  and  home  financ- 
ing Institutions. 

SECTION      21.    AUTHORITY      TO      APPOINT 
CONSERVATORS    AND    RECEIVERS 

The  Commission  would  be  empowered  to 
take  possession  of  a  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  and  app>oint  a  conservator  or  receiver 
whenever  it  appeared  that  such  Federal  mu- 
tual savings  bank  (1)  had  violated  any  pro- 
vision of  the  act;  (2)  was  conducting  its 
business  In  au  unauthorized,  unsound,  or 
unsafe  manner;  (3)  was  in  an  unsound  or 
unsafe   condition    to    transact   its    business; 

(4)  had  neglected  or  refused  upon  proper 
demand  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  any 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  Commission; 

(5)  had  refused  to  submit  its  records  and 
affairs  for  inspection  by  the  Commission  or 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
If  the  Commission  determined  to  appoint 
a  receiver  it  could  only  appoint  the  Federal 


I>epo8lt  Insurance  Corpjoratlon.  In  the 
event  the  Commission  took  possession  of  a 
Federal  mutual  savings  bank,  any  officer 
of  such  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  would 
have  10  days  to  apply  to  the  local  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  for  an  order  requiring  the  Com- 
mission to  show  cause  why  It  should  not  be 
enjoined  from  continuing  possession  and 
if  a  conservator  or  receiver  had  been  ap- 
pointed, why  such  appointment  should  not 
be  vacated.  The  district  court  would  be 
granted  Jurisdiction  to  hear  such  cause  and 
to  grant  appropriate  relief. 

StXmotl  22.    SEPARABILITY 

If  any  provision  of  the  act  or  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance should  be  held  Invall,;!,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  other  person  or  circum- 
stance would  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SECTION    23      RIGHT    TO    AMKKD 

The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the 
act    Is    expressly    reserved. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
bill: 

This  act  would  authorize  the  chartering  of 
mutual  savings  banks  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  new  banks,  like  their  State- 
chartered  counterparts,  would  be  organized 
without  capital  stock,  and  their  earnings, 
after  provision  for  adequate  reserves,  would 
be   entirely   distributed   to   depositors. 

This  act  creates  the  Federal  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Bank  Commission,  a  new  lndei>endent 
agency,  which  would  supervise  the  charter- 
ing and  operations  of  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks.  A  charter  could  be  granted  when- 
ever the  Commission  found  that  a  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose  In  a  community;  that  there  was 
reasonable  expectation  of  its  financial  suc- 
cess, and  that  its  operation  would  not  unduly 
Injure  existing  thrift  initltutlons.  Before 
commencing  operation,  a  Federal  mutual 
savings  bank  would  be  required  to  qualify 
as  an  Insured  bank  under  the  FDIC. 

These  new  banks  would  be  managed  by  a 
board  of  trustees,  elected  from  among  a 
board  of  corporators.  Trustees  would  serve 
for  staggered  terms  of  3  years.  Trustees 
would  be  prohibited  from  receiving  remu- 
neration as  trustees;  from  borrowing  funds 
from  the  bank;  and  from  making  a  profit 
from  any  property  sold  to  or  services  per- 
formed for  the  bank  or  in  connection  with 
any  loan  made  by  the  bank. 

Before  commencing  operation,  each  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  bank  would  be  required 
to  have  an  expense  fund  for  initial  operat- 
ing costs  and  a  reserve  fund  which  would 
be  available  solely  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing losses  This  reserve  fund  would  be 
added  to  through  annual  Increments  from 
net  earnings  until  the  fund  amounted  to 
12  percent  of  deposit  liabilities.  The  new 
banks  would  be  authorized  to  borrow  funds 
subject  to  Commission  regulation  and  would 
be  permitted,  though  not  required,  to  Join 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System. 

The  banks  could  accept  any  savings  de- 
posit and  pay  Interest  from  net  earnings  and 
undivided  profits.  They  would  be  authorized 
to  Invest  In  mortgages.  Government  obliga- 
tions. State  and  local  obligations  and  cor- 
porate securities,  subject  to  restrictions 
contained  in  the  act.  The  Commission 
would  be  empowered  to  expand  the  invest- 
ment authority. 

Federal  mutual  savings  banks  could  estab- 
lish branches  to  the  same  extent  that  State- 
chartered  financial  Institutions  accepting 
savings  funds  were  authorized  to  do  bo. 
Provision  has  been  made  In  the  bill  for  the 
conversion  of  thrift  Institutions  into  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  banks  and  for  the  re- 
ciprocal conversion  of  Federal  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  Into  thrift  Institutions.  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks  will  be  authorized  by 
this  bill  to  merge  or  consolidate  with  other 
Federal  mutuals  or  State-chartered  mutuals. 
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In  addition  to  the  powers  specifically  ac- 
corded Federal  mutual  savings  banks  by  this 
bill,  they  would  be  authorized  those  powers 
held  by  State -chartered  mutual  savings 
banks  in  the  State  of  their  principal  office. 
Further,  the  Commission  could  define  certain 
powers  as  being  generally  posfiessed  by  State- 
chartered  mutual  savings  banks  and  could 
authorize  these  powers  for  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks. 

The  Commission  would  be  required  to  con- 
duct an  annual  examination  of  the  new 
banks  but  could  accept,  in  lieu  of  such  ex- 
amination, an  examination  by  FDIC. 

The  Commission  would  be  authorized  to 
take  possession  of  a  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  whenever  It  appeared  that  the  bank 
was  violating  a  law  or  regulation  or  was  In 
an  unsound  or  unsafe  condition.  However, 
the  mutual  bank  would  have  the  right  to 
Immediate  Judicial  review  of  any  such  action 
by  the  Commission 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SPEAKER  AND 
CLERK  TO  ACT  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
tomorrow  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  to  make  a  general  ob- 
servation. For  the  past  several  days  and 
on  many  other  occasions  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congiess  I  have  witnessed 
unanimous  consent  requests  being  made 
for  Members  to  be  granted  special  orders 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  day  and  at  the 
same  time  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  they  may  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
when  such  remarks  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord, merely  because  no  objection  is  made 
at  the  time  a  second  party  requests  that 
a  special  order  be  grants,  and  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  remarks  are  cred- 
ited is  granted  permLssion,  by  unanimous 
consent,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
w  ithout  having  actually  appeared  on  the 
floor,  that  there  is  a  violation  of  the  rules 
governing  insertions  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  which  is  increasingly  be- 
coming not — and  I  repeat  not — a  record 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  House. 
And.  I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  remind  the  House  that  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  form  of  a  reso- 
lution which  would  eliminate  some  of 
the  abuses  which  have  occurred  and 
would  return  to  the  custom  that  we  have 
observed   in   the   past,   when    a    person 


could  look  at  the  Congressional  Record 
and  have  some  feeling  of  assurance  that 
the  party  whose  name  appeared  there 
had  actually  appeared  here  on  the  floor 
and  had  at  least  obtained  personal  per- 
mission to  address  the  House.  I  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  it  has  appeared  has 
been  phony  but  I  do  contend  that  it  is 
not  a  record  of  what  occurs  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  I  hope  that  be- 
ginning next  se.ssion  I  will  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  Members  to  bring  about 
some  changes  in  the  rules  which  will  re- 
store an  order  that  should  have  been  ob- 
served long  ago.  Before  the  convening 
of  the  87th  Congress,  I  hope  to  have 
compiled  some  statistics,  indicating  the 
extent  to  which  these  abuses  have  grown, 
and  will  have  suggestions  in  the  form  of 
a  resolution  which  I  hope  will  be  favor- 
ably considered  and  acted  upon  by  the 
proper  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
House. 


COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS FOR   1960 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Meader)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Tue.<;day,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
had  before  it  S.  1898.  Communications 
Act  Amendments  of  1960.  On  page  14761 
of  the  Congressional  Record  for  that 
day  appears  the  text  of  an  amendment 
I  offered  to  section  6  of  that  measure 
page  24.  line  13.  The  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment was  to  strike  from  the  bill  a  pro- 
vi.'^ion  that  a  cease  and  desist  order  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
could  be  enforced  by  the  imposition  of  a 
fine  up  to  $1,000  for  each  day  that  a 
respondent  failed  to  observe  the  orders 
of  the  Commission.  And  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  would  establish 
a  novel,  and  I  thought  dangerous,  prece- 
dent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conditions  were  such  with 
debate  and  amend:nents  having  been 
limited  to  15  minutes,  with  many  desir- 
ing to  talk,  that  I  was  able  to  get  only 
1  minute  to  explain  that  amendment. 
And  since  it  was  a  technical  amendment, 
dealing  with  legal  procedure,  it  was,  per- 
haps, difficult  to  make  completely  plain 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
precisely  the  limitations  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  phraseology  that  I  wanted 
to  strike. 

I  had  made  some  study  of  this  matter 
and  had  made  inquiry  as  to  whether  any 
commission  po.ssessed  such  power  of  en- 
forcement of  its  own  cease  afid  desist 
orders  by  the  imposition  of  a  forfeiture, 
and  I  had  been  unable  to  uncover  any- 
thing in  the  law. 

I  consulted  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
their  Legal  Division.  I  had  a  law  stu- 
dent who  works  part-time  in  my  office 
check  with  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  I  had  discussed  it  with  counsel 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
with  the  legislative  counsel  and  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  including  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Wal- 
ter] .  whose  judgment  on  matters  of  ad- 


ministrative procedure  I  respect  very 
highly.  I  felt  quite  sure  that  mv  state- 
ments were  correct,  but  I  understand 
that  in  the  minute  or  so  I  had  to  ex- 
plain them  they  might  not  very  well  have 
been  put  across  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  take  tills  time  because  this  measui-e 
wiU  go  to  conference,  I  assume,  with  the 
Senate,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  will  give 
serious  thought  and  consideration  to 
this  particular  provision  and  if  it  does 
establish  a  novel  precedent  for  the  en- 
forcement of  cease  and  desist  orders  of 
administrative  tribunals  I  hope  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  both  Houses  wi^l 
give  very  careful  thought  to  that  rather 
important  step  before  it  is  taken. 

Subsequent  to  the  discussion  and  some 
discussion  which  followed  mine  in  the 
Record  I  had  occasion  to  make  further 
inquiry,  and  I  have  discussed  the  pres- 
ent existence  of  this  authority  in  the 
administrative  tribunals  with  the  coun- 
sel of  certain  of  the  administrative  tri- 
bunals, including  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  I  must  hasten  to  point  out 
that  in  these  and  other  laws  there  are 
many  provisions  for  forfeitures  for  the 
violation  of  law  which  are  commonly 
enforced  by  civil  proceedings  brought  by 
the  U,S.  Attorney,  but  in  a  more  re- 
stricted and  limited  sense,  even  with  this 
subsequent  inquiry,  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover  that  any  board  or  commis- 
sion has  the  power  of  forfeiture  with 
respect  to  enforcement  of  its  own  cease- 
and-desist  orders. 

Mr.   PLYNT.     Mr.   Speaker,   will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.     I  am  verj-  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Georgia 

Mr.  FLYNT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  lis- 
tened  attentively   to   the   comments   of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan   [Mr     Meader  J.     At    this    point    I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  concur  with  the 
remarks  he  has  just  made.    At  the  same 
time  I  should  like  to  say  that  following 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Meader]   I  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign   Commerce    took     the    floor    very 
briefly,  a  matter  of  actually  less  than  30 
seconds,  to  oppose  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  from  Micliigan  had  of- 
fered.    I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  agree  with  me  that  un- 
fortunately  for   the  full   and   adequate 
discussion  of  the  important  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  offered  both   the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Georgia   were  limit-ed   in 
time  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  alto- 
gether impossible  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  amendment  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  offered. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  had 
had  adequate  time  he  would  have  de- 
livered the  speech  which  I  know  he  had 
already  prepared,  because  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  is  very  careful  on 
these  matters  over  which  his  committee 
and  the  committee  on  which  I  serve  have 
in  some  instances  almost  concurrent 
jui-isdiction.  I  know  of  the  gentleman's 
diligence  and  I  know  of  his  ability,  and 
I  want  to  commend  him  on  both  of  them. 
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I  certainly  want  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  he  had  had  sufficient  time 
to  have  included  all  of  his  remarks  dur- 
ing the  time  he  had  the  floor  in  support 
of  his  amendment  I  certainly  would  not 
have  made  a  portion  of  the  statements 
which  I  made  following  the  remarks 
which  the  gentleman  actually  made 
jrather  than  those  which  he  would  have 
made. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  does  have 
considerable  merit.  If  and  when  there 
is  a  conference  between  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  other  body  on 
Ukis  bill,  S.  1898.  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
give  the  gentleman  my  personal  assur- 
ance that  I  shall  be  glad  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  may  serve  as  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  not  only 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  but  the  scholarly 
discussion  of  it  which  he  included  in  the 
Record  of  J'lP."  28.  1960.  on  page  14761. 
together  v.ith  the  comments  which  the 
gentleman  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  if  in 
the  limited  time  which  was  available  to 
both  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georscia  did  any  injustice  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  it  was  not 
Intentional  and  I  make  whatever  apology 
may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  gracious  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  mv  time. 


STATEMENT  OF  frO-.'LiL-.OR  NELSON 
I    A.     ROCKEFELLER     ON     GOVERN- 
MENT ORGANTZATION 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mark.-, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

1  :.'^  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Ne-.v  Y  ■ ;-:  '"lov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
testifieci  be: ore  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Policy  Machinery  of  the  Sen- 
ate Com.mittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Government  re- 
organization. His  testimony  was  bril- 
liant and  the  recommendations  he  made 
were  thoughtful  and  penetrating.  In 
order  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  have  the  benefit  of  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's statement  I  insert  the  text  of 
the  Governor's  statement  in  the  Record 
a:  ti.;s  point. 

Statement  by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocketeller 
TO  Subcommittee  on  N.^tional  Polict 
Machikert  of  the  Senate  Committei  on 

GOVEMTMENT  OPERATIONS.  OlD  SENATE  OF- 
FICE Btm-DiNc,  Washington,  D.C,  Jui.t  1. 
1960 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on   Government  Operations. 

This  subcommittee  Is  performing  an  out- 
standing service  to  the  Nation.  The  Na- 
tions problems,  the  world's  problems,  press 
upon  the  pollcymalcers  In  Washington  with 


ever-increasing  urgency  and  In  ever-growing 
complexity. 

In  seeking  solutions  to  these  problems, 
there  can  be  no  substitute  for  able  men  in 
Government — men  of  vision,  of  capacity,  of 
courage.  But  not  even  the  best  of  men  can 
perform  to  the  fullness  of  their  ablUtles.  nor 
will  men  of  ability  be  attracted  to  Govern- 
ment or  encouraged  to  stay  In  Government. 
If  Inadequate  organization  frustrates  accom- 
plishment. Thus,  In  Its  extensive  explora- 
tion Into  the  question  of  improving  the 
organization  of  Government,  this  subcom- 
mittee is  addressing  itself — Importantly, 
constructively,  and  with  nonpartisan  objec- 
tivity— to  a  fundamental  need  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  a  world  of  danger, 
of  opportunity,  and  of  fantastically  rapid 
change.  That  need  is  to  provide  a  frame- 
work within  which  able  men  can  perform 
the  great  deeds  demanded  by  the  challenges 
of  our  times. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that  no 
man  is  more  deeply  concerned  with  this 
question  than  President  Elsenhower.  Dur- 
ing the  6  years  of  my  chairmanship  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment  Organization.  14  reorganization  plans 
presented  by  the  President  were  adopted  by 
the  Congress.  The  President's  vision, 
breadth  of  concept  and  creativity  made  pos- 
sible the  substantial  advances  In  Govern- 
ment organization  achieved  in  recent  years. 
In  addition,  they  have  profoundly  influenced 
the  thought  behind  specific  proposals  I  shall 
make  to  this  subcommittee  today,  although, 
naturally.  I  alone  assume  responsibility  in 
recommending  these  proposals  for  your 
consideration. 

With  recommendations  from  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress  at  its  next  session  should, 
as  a  first  order  of  business,  set  about  adapt- 
ing the  Government's  machinery  to  the 
needs,  the  urgencies,  the  demands  for  de- 
cisive action  that  the  times  require.  I  am 
confident  that  the  work  of  this  subcommit- 
tee will  be  of  great  value  In  accomplishing 
this. 

As  a  fundamental  step  to  be  taken  either 
at  this  Congress  or  at  the  next.  I  recommend 
the  extension  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  which  expired  last  year.  This  legis- 
lation provided  the  basis  for  the  reorgan- 
ization plans  adopted  In  the  last  decade,  and 
should  be  renewed. 

Governmental  reorganization  Is  necessarily 
a  matter  of  cooperation  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches.  Understand- 
ably. It  Is  a  matter  In  which  many  toes  will 
get  stepped  on.  many  vested  Interests  with- 
in the  Government  feel  imperiled.  The 
blunt  truth  is  that — despite  all  past  prog- 
ress— the  present  structure  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  still  not  geared  to  support 
the  President  in  developing  and  executing 
Integrated  pxjlicy.  thoughtfully  and  purpose- 
fully, either  in  the  complex  areas  of  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy,  or  In  the 
equally  complex  area  of  domestic  affairs. 

Few  realize  the  tremendo\is  load  the  Presi- 
dent carries  In  his  multiple  responsibilities 
as  chief  of  state.  Chief  EStecutlve,  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
man  conalitutiontUiy  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy,  and  leader  of  his 
political  party.  More  than  60  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  report  di- 
rectly to  the  President.  Their  number  im- 
poses upon  him  an  almost  impossible  bur- 
den— in  the  need  to  resolve  conflicting  ap- 
proaches and  divergent  advice,  and.  from 
such  sources,  select  and  set  a  determining 
course  of  action. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  order  to  this  array 
of  agencies,  a  boet  of  interdepartmental  and 
Interagency  committees  has  been  set  up. 
These  have  come  to  number  approximately 
160  In  the  field  of  international  affairs 
alone.  In  fact,  international  affairs  Involve, 
one  way  or  another,  the  activity  and  respon- 
sibility of  every  department  of  our  Govern- 


ment. There  are  also  some  18  Independent 
agencies,  as  well  as  sundry  boards  and  com- 
missions. Involved  In  aspects  of  International 
affairs.  The  field  of  foreign  economic  aid 
alone  Involves  as  many  ajs  four  Government 
agencies — and  six  International  financial 
organizations. 

This  overelaborate  pattern  of  Interde- 
partmental committees  has  been  designed 
over  the  years  in  an  earnest  effort  to  meet 
the  legion  of  complex  problems  In  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  affairs.  The  simple  fact  Is 
this:  The  committees  of  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment cannot  hope  to  meet  or  to  master 
these  problems  by  simply  trying  to  out- 
number them.  The  critical  need  Is  for  a  re- 
vamped structure  of  Government. 

The  fact,  today.  Is  that  the  structure  of 
our  Government  too  often  moves  slowly, 
even  sluggishly,  to  meet  this  world  of 
swtft-movlng  change.  It  tends  to  be  stiff 
and  static — when  it  should  be  quick,  alert, 
and  creative.  There  is,  therefore,  a  growing 
public  awareness  and  concern  about  the 
structure  of  Government  and  the  efficiency 
of  its  decisionmaking  process.  And  one 
great  proof  of  this  public  concern  and  In- 
terest Is  the  existence — and  the  work — of 
this  committee. 

With  all  this  in  mind.  I  deeply  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  look 
forward  to  achieving  important  reforms  at 
the  next  sesslnn  of  the  Congress. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  complexity 
of  these  tasks.  In  the  light  of  my  own 
experience  In  Federal  Government,  and  hav- 
ing undertaken,  as  Governor  of  New  York. 
that  State  government's  first  reorganization 
in  30  years,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  tough- 
ness of  the  problems.  Yet  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  t»th  the  clear  need  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  quickened  concern  of  the  i>eo- 
ple  make  this  a  necessary,  and  a  realistic, 
time  for  action. 

Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  the  major  spe- 
cific areas  of  action — both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. For  in  both  these  areas  the  struc- 
ture of  Government  demands  reorganiza- 
tion to  assist  the  President  in  wisely  formu- 
lating and  effectively  executing  national 
policy.  As  early  as  1955.  former  President 
Herbert  Hix>ver  recognized  this  sweeping 
need  by  suggesting  the  creation  of  two  ap- 
pointed Vice  Presidents  with  specific  re- 
sponsibilities respectively  for  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs.  This  problem  was  given 
active  and  detailed  study  by  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Government  Organi- 
zation while  I  was  Chairman  of  that  Com- 
mittee. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  make  the 
following  recommendations  in  these  two  Im- 
portant fields: 

1.  Foreign  affairs  and  national  security: 

(a)  Creation  of  the  post  of  First  Secre- 
tary of  Government  to  assist  the  President 
In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  In  this 
whole  area. 

(b)  Further  reorganization  of  the  Defense 
Dep)artment  to  achieve  unified  doctrine, 
planning  and  command. 

2.  Domestic  affairs: 

(a)  Creation  of  the  poet  of  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  President,  to  be  ht»ad  of  a 
newly  created  Office  of  Executive  Manage- 
ment. 

(b)  Consolidation,  in  certain  areas,  at  the 
def>artmental  and  agency  level,  of  functions 
now  scattered  among  various  Government 
agencies,  particularly  tn  such  important 
fields  as  transp)ortatlon  and  water  resources. 

t.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  AND  NATIONAL  SECCTRrTT 

Let  US  examine  briefly  how  further —  and 
more  forceful — support  may  be  given  to  the 
President  in  his  constitutional  responsibility 
for  the  formulation,  coordination  and  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy. 

The  problem, 

The  pwoblem  Is  too  complex  to  be  soluble 
by  simply  adding  more  authority  or  more 
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power  or  more  functions  to  the  Department 
of  State.  Foreign  operations  Involve  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  major  de- 
partments and  agencies — each  with  its  own 
special  concern,  and  attitude  toward,  inter- 
national problems. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  is  to  help  de- 
velop a  coordinated  Presidential  policy  and 
program  which  can  then  be  administered, 
on  a  day-to-day  basis,  by  the  existing 
agencies  of  Government.  The  proliferation 
of  agencies  and  committees  In  this  whole 
field  has  tended  to  lncrea.se  and  complicate — 
rather  than  ease  and  clarify — the  burden 
upon  the  President  in  defining  and  directing 
policy.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  more 
numerous  and  varied  the  sources  of  divergent 
advice  and  advocacy — from  departments, 
agencies,  committees  and  Individuals — the 
less  chance  or  time  has  been  left  to  the 
President  for  reflective,  overall,  long-range 
defining  of  purpose  and  planning  of  policy. 
The  proper  role  of  the  committee,  in  otir 
Government.  Is  a  subtle  and  delicate  one. 
The  system  of  committees,  of  course,  works 
well  in  the  Congress:  it  is  basic  to  the  legis- 
lative process,  providing  mechanism  for  con- 
cession and  consensus  as  well  as  means  for 
mustering  votes  for  final  legislative  decision. 
And  committees  also  have  a  proper  and  im- 
portant place  In  the  executive  branch — either 
by  sharing  counsel  among  those  empowered 
to  act,  or  bv  conducting  ad  hoc  studies  on 
specific  problems. 

But  excessive  government  by  committee 
can  be  anything  but  constructive.  In  the 
field  of  executive  action.  It  can  reduce  the 
level  of  government  action  to  the  least  bold 
or  imaginative — to  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator among  many  varying  positions. 
In  such  circumstances,  policy  may  be  de- 
termined not  for  the  sake  of  Its  Tightness — 
but  for  the  sake  of  agreement  And  then 
the  bold  and  imaginative  action  most 
needed.  In  these  critical  times,  becomes  least 
probable  or  possible. 

The   objectives 

The  essential  objectives  are  three. 

First.  In  support  and  furtherance  of  our 
national  purpose,  we  must  integrate  fully, 
at  the  Presidential  level,  the  International 
political,  diplomatic,  economic  and  social, 
military,  informational,  cultural  and  psy- 
chological aspects  of  foreign  affairs. 

Second.  We  also  must  relate  and  Inte- 
grate these  matters — from  the  perspective  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  Presidency — with  all 
of  our  compelling  domestic  concerns — eco- 
nomic or  social,  financial  or  regulatory — as 
all  these  affect  our  national  conduct  in  the 
world. 

Third.  We  must  provide  the  governmental 
structure  that  can  effectively  assist  the 
President  In  developing  objectives  and  poli- 
cies, in  all  the  area  of  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security,  so  clear  and  so  thoughtful 
that  they  will  give  unified  and  purposeful 
direction  to  America's  unique  role  in  serv- 
ing— and  enhancing — the  future  of  freedom. 

The  recomineTidations 
To  achieve  these  objectives — vital  equally 
to  our  national  security  and  our  world  role — 
I  recommend  two  broad  courses  of  action. 

1.  I  recommend  creation  of  the  post  of 
First  Secretary  of  the  Government  to  assist 
the  President  In  exercise  of  his  constitu- 
tional responsibility  and  authority  In  all 
the  area  of  national  security  and  Interna- 
tional affairs. 

This  means— in  more  explicit  detail — the 
following: 

(a)  The  First  Secretary  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate 

(b)  He  should  have  statutory  designation 
as  Executive  Chairman  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council. 

(c)  He  should  exercise  authority  as  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  President,  and  subject 
to  withdrawal  of  such  authority  by.  and  at 
the  will  of,  the  President. 
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(d)  He  should  be  empowered,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President,  to  act  for  the  Pres- 
ident in  international  matters  at  the  prime 
ministerial  level,  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
operating  on  the  level  of  the  MlnL-^ters  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

(e)  He  should  have  a  staff  of  his  own  and 
be  empowered  to  use  and  reorganize  all  of 
the  Interdepartmental  planning  machinery 
of  the  Government  in  the  area  of  national 
security  and  foreign  affairs. 

While  the  First  Secretary,  deriving  his  au- 
thority from  the  President  and  acting  on  his 
behalf,  would  have  a  status  above  that  of 
the  cabinet,  the  operating  responsibilities  of 
cabinet  officers  would  not  be  changed.  Thus, 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  continue  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  di- 
plomacy. So,  too,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  continue  to  be  in  the  direct  line  -mf 
Presidential  command  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

As  Executive  Chairman  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  the  First  Secretary  could 
be  delegated  the  authority,  by  Executive 
order  or  by  legislation,  to  ap'polnt  the  chair- 
men of  such  supporting  groups  as  the  Op- 
erations Coordinating  Board,  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  and  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems. 

2  I  recommend  the  reorganization  of  de- 
tenr,e  planning  and  command  to  achieve, 
under  the  President,  unified  doctrine  and 
unified  direction   of  forces. 

More  specifically,  this  means  the  following: 

(a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  should  be  designated  Principal  Military 
Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
President,  and  be  responsible  for  development 
of  overall  strategic  doctrine. 

(b)  The  staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  should  be 
organized  on  a  unified  basis  under  direct 
authority  of  the  Chairman. 

(c)  All  officers  above  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  or  the  equivalent  should  be  desig- 
nated officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States — not  the  individual  service  of 
their  earlier  careers — and  their  promotion 
should  be  placed  in  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense 

(d)  Full  authority  should  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  over  all  military  re- 
search, development,  and  procurement,  so 
that  he  may  assure  the  most  productive 
utilization  of  research  and  development 
funds. 

(e)  The  budget  process  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment should  be  revised  so  that  Congress 
appropriates  all  funds  to  the  Secretary, 
thereby  fixing  in  him  a  focus  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility similar  to  that  held  by  other  Depart- 
ments. 

II     DOMESTIC    AFFAIRS 

The  urgencies  are  as  clear  and  great  in  the 
area   of  domestic   affairs   as   in    the   areas   of 
foreign  affairs  and  national  security.     Here, 
too.  the  President  needs  the  service  and  sup- 
port   of    a    structure    of    Goverrunent    more 
effectively   assisting  him  to  define  national 
purpose    and    executive    national    policy.    In 
meeting  the  swiftness  and  the  complexity  of 
the  problems  and  challenges  of  our  time. 
The  problems 
Such  is  the  nature  of  this  period  of  history 
that  the  problems  confronting  the  Govern- 
ment  have  seemed   to  multiply   even   faster 
than  the  agencies  created  to  cope  with  them. 
To  be  specific : 

There  is  the  sheer  number  of  departments 
and  agencies  reporting  to  the  President — in 
essentially  domestic  affairs,  no  less  than  8 
departments  and  some  40  agencies. 

There  is  the  ever-widening  scope  of  prob- 
lems confronted  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  itself.  This  Office  includes 
such  diverse  duties  as  those  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  President's  Assistant  for 
Personnel  Management,  other  specialized 
officials  within  the  White  House  Office,  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  and 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 


There  Is  the  constant  and  ever  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  resolving  conflict*  between  pro- 
gram objectives  and  budgetary  limitations. 

There  is  the  ever-increasing  volume  of 
legislation  pending  In  the  Congress  each  year. 
Including  legislation  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent— ^all  reflecting  new  problems,  freshly 
and  forcefully  challenging  all  departments 
of  Government 

And  there  is  the  nee<i  for  thoughtful  long- 
range  planning  and  de^lopment  of  policy — 
made  ever  more  difficult,  and  ever  more  nec- 
essary, by  problems  ever  more  complex. 
The  objective 

The  President  alone  simply  cannot  under- 
take to  meet  the  volume  of  problems  and 
functions  today  demanding  his  attention, 
study,  and  action.  To  Ignore  this  fact 
would  be  to  strain  the  structure  of  our 
Government  at  its  very  apex — to  allow  it  to 
be  weak  where  It  must  be  most  strong. 

The  essential  objective,  then.  Is  to  give  to 
the  President  a  strong  supporting  structure 
within  his  own  office  for  policy  formulation 
and  concrete  decision. 

A  second  objective  is  to  assure  that,  at 
the  level  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
themselves,  there  is  an  organizational  struc- 
ture adapted  to  meeting  the  key  domestic 
problems  of  today. 

The  recommendations 
1.  I  recommend  the  creation  of  the  post  of 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  and 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Executive  Manage- 
ment, to  assist  in  planning  and  management 
in  the  sphere  of  domestic  affairs. 

There  should  be  created  Immediately 
under  the  President  a  new  Office  of  Execu- 
tive Management.  Five  key  functions  should 
be  transferred  to  the  new  Office  of  Execu- 
tive Management,  to  be  carried  out  by  five 
bureaus  created  within  the  new  Office. 
Each  bureau  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  noncareer  official  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Director  of  the  new  Office 
would  report  directly  to  the  President. 

Under  the  plan  I  propose,  these  five 
bureaus  and  their  functions  would  be: 

(a)  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

Functions:  Budget  formulation  and  ad- 
ministration. 

(b)  Bureau  of  Legislative  Clearance  and 
Coordination  Functions:  The  review,  clear- 
ance, coordination  and  development  of  leg- 
islation proposed  by  the  executive  branch, 
and  of  the  administration's  position  with 
respect  to  other  legislation  pending  in  Con- 
gress 

(ci  Bureau  of  Program  and  Planning 
Functions:  Development  and  coordination 
of  recommendations  concerning  executive 
branch  programs.  Including  participation  in 
long-range  studies  and  planning. 

(d)  Bureau  of  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment Functions :  Coordination  and  improve- 
ment of  the  organization  and  management 
functions  of  the  executive  branch,  includ- 
ing  accounting   and   statistical    programs. 

(e)  Bureau  of  Personnel  Management 
Functions:  Assistance  to  the  President  in 
exercising  his  leadership  In  personnel  man- 
agement  throughout  the  executive  branch. 

The    Office   of    Executive    Management,    If 
created   along   these   lines,   would   serve  the 
President  more  effectively  than   the  present 
structures    of    government    in    the    general 
management  of  administrative  matters,  in- 
cluding budgetary,  personnel,  planning  and 
organizational   activities.     The   Office   would 
assume  the  functions  of  various  units  within 
the   Executive   Office   of   the   President   and 
would,   over   a   period   of   time,   remove   the 
need  for  numerous  temporary  staff  arrange- 
ments established  to  meet  special  problems. 
Even  with   an  ideal  organizational  struc- 
ture   at    the   White    House    level,    the   Presi- 
dent's   responsibilities    with    respect    to   do- 
mestic affairs  cannot,  any  more  than  in  the 
field  of  national  defense,  be  effectively  per- 
formed  without  sound   organization   at   the 
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dep=ir-mf^:.^al  and  agency  level.  All  too 
after,  the  location  of  a  particular  function 
within  a  department  or  agency  is  more  a 
matter  of  history  than  of  logic.  Thus,  in  a 
number  of  areas  improved  governmental 
machinery  Is  essential  to  sound  policy  de- 
velopment In  meeting  the  critical  and 
emerging  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

In  these  areas : 

2.  I  recommend  the  consolidation  of  func- 
tions which  are  now  scattered  among  var- 
ious government  departments  and  agencies, 
particularly  in  such  important  fields  as 
transportation  and  water  resources. 

The  field  of  transportation  is  a  good  ex- 
ample because  of  its  critical  importance  to 
the  growth  of  our  economy  in  time  of  peace 
and  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation  In  time  of 
war.  In  spite  of  general  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  transportation,  we  still  do  not 
have  today  a  single  focal  point  within  the 
Federal  Govermnent  for  the  formulation  of 
overall  national  transportation  policy,  ac- 
companied by  broad  powers  to  develop  such 
policy  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  other 
agencies. 

To  remedy  this.  I  recommend  the  creation 
of  a  new  Department  of  Transportation,  to 
which  would  be  transferred  all  governmen- 
tal transportation  functions  now  located 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. These  transferred  functions 
would  include  all  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ent promotional  and  administrative  func- 
tions of  the  regulatory  agencies:  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board. 

Another  example — equally  clear — is  the 
area  of  water  resources  policy,  where  a  dis- 
persion of  responsibilities  has  made  the  de- 
velopment of  a  coordinated  and  coherent 
government  policy  very  dlfBcult, 

m.    CONCXUSIOH 

I  have  outlined — briefly — a  program  of 
some  specific  measures  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  meeting  the  clear  respon- 
sibilities and  compelling  challeng^j  before 
it. 

I  believe  such  measures  will  enable  the 
executive  branch,  in  all  areas  of  national 
policy,  to  give  direction  more  firm  and  uni- 
fied, and  decision  more  swift  and  thoughtful. 

No  citizens  are  more  keenly  aware  than 
you.  gentlemen,  of  what  is  ultimately  at 
■take  here.  The  matters  discussed  seem 
technical  or  mechanical.  They  rise,  in  ultl- 
m\fe  meaiilng,  far  above  this  level.  They 
a.-?  test.^  practical  tests — of  whether  free 
government  can  work,  and  can  work  well. 
They  are  tests  that  come  at  a  time  when  the 
processes  of  freedom — the  workings  of  democ- 
racy— stand  under  fire  and  under  challenge 
in  the  world  at  large.  They  are  tests  that 
we.  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation,  can  and  must 
meet. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  .STUDENTS  DURING  SUM- 
MER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  [Mr.  Halpern], 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  in  the  House  I  commented  on 
the  summer-jobs-for-youth  situation.  I 
told  of  my  letter  to  the  AFL-CIO  and  to 
the  U.S.  Cnamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
urging  their  cooperation  in  stimulating 
job  opportunities  for  our  high  school 
students  during  the  summer. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  con- 
structive work  and  the  self-confidence 


and  satisfaction  it  brings  with  it  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  curbing  juvenile 
delinquency. 

If  every  employer  and  union  would 
take  special  pains  to  help  fill  jobs  for 
young  people  on  a  temporary  basis,  they 
would  be  F>erforming  an  outstanding 
service,  not  only  to  the  young  people  di- 
rectly involved  but  to  the  community. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  cite  the 
tremendous  public  service  performed  by 
the  New  York  Journal-American  in  its 
summer-job-for-youth  campaign.  Not 
only  is  this  distinguished  daily  news- 
paper highlighting  the  problem  and 
widely  publicizing  the  vital  needs  and 
advantages  in  providing  such  jobs,  but  it 
has  been  publishing  actual  job  opportu- 
nities they  have  been  enlisting  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  campaign. 

My  hat  is  off  to  the  Journal-American 
for  taking  these  positive  steps. 

Let  us  hope  that  labor  and  manage- 
m.ent,  that  business,  large  and  small, 
will  respond  to  this  call  for  action. 


PANAMA  INTRIGUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  House  on  June  23,  1960,  and 
subsequently,  I  revealed  the  determina- 
tion of  subordinate  elements  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  engage  in  the 
treacherous  act  of  raising  the  Panama 
flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  in  disregard  of 
sE>ecific  provisions  of  an  act  of  this  Con- 
gress and  in  violation  of  our  treaty 
rights. 

Because  wresting  control  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  from  the  United  States  is  a 
prime  Communist  objective  for  the  take- 
over of  the  Caribbean,  this  announced 
intention  is  evidence  of  subversive  in- 
fluences in  the  Department  of  State  that 
calls  for  immediate  investigation  by 
cognizant  committees  of  the  Congress. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  may  be  in- 
formed of  the  latest  developments  with 
resF>ect  to  the  Panama  flag  situation.  I 
have  written  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  as  per  two 
which  I  shall  now  read: 

CONCBESS  or  THK  UNFFED  STATES, 

House  or  REPHESKNTATrvis, 
Washington,  DC. .June  30,  1960. 
Hon.  Christian  A.  Herter. 
Secretary    of    State,    Department    of    State 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  shown  by  docu- 
mentation in  my  address  to  the  House  on 
June  2.3.  1960.  copy  enclosed.  It  is  clear  that 
subordinates  in  your  Department  are  de- 
termined to  engage  in  the  treacherous  act 
of  raising  the  Panama  flag  over  the  Canal 
Zone  contrary  to  specific  provisions  of  an 
act  of  this  Congress  and  in  violation  of  our 
treaty  rights. 

On  two  subsequent  occasions,  I  have 
warned  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
promptly  after  Congress  adjourns  your  De- 
partment plans  to  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  Panama  be  allowed  to  fly  Its  flag 
over  the  constitutionally  acquired  domain  of 
the  tJnited  States  known  as  the  Canal  Zone. 
These  assertions  have  not  been  denied. 

Accordingly,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  your 
Department  to  recognize  our  Nations  legal 
position,  I  am  writing  you  to  give  notice 
that  should  a  formal  display  of  the  Panama 


flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  be  made  with  the 
knowledge  of  your  Department.  Members  of 
the  House,  who  are  clothed  with  constitu- 
tional authority  In  this  regard,  will  press  for 
your  Impeachment. 

The  Congress  is  representative  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  under  our  Constitu- 
tion and  the  members  of  your  Department 
are  their  employees. 

With  assurances  of  my  highest  personal 
regards.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Represent ative.s. 
Washington.  D.C.  June  30.  I960. 
Hon.  William  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,      Committee      on      Government 
Operations.    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  determination  of 
subordinate  elements  in  the  Department  of 
State  to  authorize  a  formal  display  of  the 
Panama  flag  over  the  constitutionally  ac- 
quired territory  of  the  United  States  known 
as  the  Canal  Zone  has  been  announced  and 
commented  upon  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
without  denial  from  that  Department. 

Because  wresting  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  from  the  United  States  is  a  prime 
Communist  objective  for  the  takeover  of  the 
Caribt)ean  area  and  for  discrediting  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  any 
such  f>o6ition  is  evidence  of  subversive  In- 
fluences In  the  Department  of  State,  be- 
cause It  is  in  disregard  of  authority  con- 
ferred upon  that  Department  in  administer- 
ing our  treaty  obligations. 

Enclosed  herewith  Is  a  copy  of  my  address 
to  the  House  on  June  23,  1960,  and  a  copy 
of  my  letter  of  June  30,  1960,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
at  Panama,  I  urge  you  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
start  an  immediate  investigation  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  Identify  the  persons 
responsible  for  what.  In  effect,  has  been  a 
treasonable  Influence  on  the  conduct  of  our 
Isthmian  p>ollcle8. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
AT''mher  of  Congress. 


COMMUNISM  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PT.OOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
previous  addresses  to  the  House.  I  have 
endeavored  to  describe  the  worsening 
situation  in  the  Caribbean,  now  well  on 
its  way  toward  being  transformed  into 
a  Red  lake  or,  indeed  the  American  "So- 
viet Sea,"  and  to  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity for  action  by  the  Congress  In  the 
form  of  positive  declarations  to  defend 
our  policies  against  Bolshevist  attack. 

In  this  effort,  I  have  not  been  alone. 
The  seriousness  of  the  mounting  crisis 
to  the  south  of  us  was  ably  described  on 
May  20.  1960  before  the  Long  Island 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  by  the 
Honorable  Spruille  Braden  of  New  York. 

A  distinguished  diplomat,  who  has 
served  as  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Co- 
lombia. 1939-42.  Ambassador  to  Cuba, 
1942-45,  and  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  American  Republic  Affairs. 
1945-47.  Dr.  Braden  has  had  a  unique 
opportunity  to  observe  at  first  hand  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean. 
Thus  his  views  represent  digested  knowl- 
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edge  derived  from  experience  as  well  as 
study.  They  add  materially  to  the  argu- 
ments set  forth  in  my  address  on  June 
12.  1960,  over  the  Manion  Forum  Net- 
work entitled  "U.S.  Faltering  in  Carib- 
bean Invites  Disaster."  which  was  re- 
printed in  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Waltxr]  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  23,  1960. 

To  make  Dr.  Braden's  illuminating  ad- 
dress available  to  the  Nation  at  large  in 
the  permanent  annals  of  the  Congress,  I 
quote  the  text,  which  is  commended  for 
study  to  all  concerned  with  hemispheric 
security: 

Communism  and  the  Caribbean 

(Address  by  The  Honorable  Spruille  Braden 
before  Long  Island  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.   May   20,   1960) 

Always  It  U  a  pleasure  to  speak  before 
the  Lone  ^J»land  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  mad  up  as  It  is.  of  so  distinguished 
and  attractive  a  group  of  ladles  I  am  espe- 
cially complimented  by  your  kind  Invita- 
tion to  address  you  a  second  time.  Also. 
It  Is  a  rewarding  experience,  because  as  I 
learned  last  year,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, you  make  your  views  known  in  Wash- 
ington, and  they  are  listened  to  with 
attention   and  respect. 

Therefore,  to  the  extent  you  agree  with 
my  theses  today.  I  hope  you  may  be  disposed 
to  bring  such  constructive  Influences  to  bear 
on  the  administration  and  Congress,  as  may 
compel  legislation  and  measures  to  wipe 
out  at  least  some  of  the  dangers  now  threat- 
ening  the   United   States. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  pro- 
foundly worried  by  the  way  things  are  going 
all  over  the  world  I  am  alarmed  by  the 
growth  of  collectivism  on  all  sides,  and  the 
infiltration  of  commiuiism  into  every  phase 
of  our   national   existence. 

I  used  to  say  that  probably  I  could  live 
out  my  life  In  relative  tranquillity,  but  that 
I  was  sorry  for  my  children,  and  much 
sorrier  for  my  grandchildren  Presently.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  major  catastrophe  may 
not  strike  our  Nation,  even  before  the  rela- 
tively few  years  remaining  to  me  shall  have 
run   their  course. 

The  United  States,  provenly  the  greatest 
and  finest  country  ever  to  rise  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  is  In  mortal  peril  of  being 
struck  down,  not  by  an  enemy  from  with- 
out, but  by  apathy  and  Ignorance,  collec- 
tivism and  treason  from  within,  opening  the 
way  for  socialism  and  communism.  This 
Is  a  repugnant,  not  to  say  intolerable, 
thought,  yet  it  Is  precisely  what  may  happen 
unless  the  American  public  Is  awakened 
soon — very  soon— to  the  danger;  and  through 
our  republican  processes,  so  Impresses  its 
views  on  Congress  and  the  administration, 
as  to  force  them  to  Immediate  and  effective 
steps  for  the  preservation  of  the  Republic 
and  of  our  way  of  life. 

This  morning.  It  Is  my  purpose  to  speak 
with  you  about  one  of  the  many  threats  to 
our  seciirlty  and.  for  that  matter,  to  the 
safety  of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 
I  refer  to  the  spread  of  communism  through- 
out the  Cairlbbean  beginning  at  the  gate- 
ways from  the  Atlantic,  passing  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  'Virgin  Islands,  to  the  portals  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  up  to  the  soft  under- 
belly of  the  United  States  Itself. 

When  discussing  communism,  it  Is  well  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
beast.  Therefore,  with  your  permission,  I 
shall  list  on  the  one  hand,  some  of  the  many 
falsehoods  and  mistaken  views,  and  on  the 
other,  some  of  the  basic  truths  on  this 
subject: 

A.  We  are  not  confronted,  as  so  many 
people  think,  merely  by  an  antagonistic 
ideology,  or  solely  by  a  group  of  evil  men  who 


never  in  the  slightest  will  be  influenced  by 
appeals  to  reason,  decency  and  morality,  as 
we  know  these  terms.  This  is  a  battle  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  right  and  wrong, 
freedom  and  slavery,  religion  and  atheism. 
Communism  is  not  peculiar  to  Russia, 
China,  or  any  other  country.  Transcending 
all  frontiers.  It  is  a  diabolical  worldwide 
conspiracy,  fanatically  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  faith,  of  aU  national  existence, 
individual  dignity,  and  freedom  everywhere. 
In  particular.  It  alnis  to  sma.'^h  the  United 
States  and  everything  In  which  this  Nation 
believes.  Tbe  Communist  leaders  know  that 
this  must  be  done  if  they  are  to  dominate 
and  enslave  humanity,  as  is  their  Intention. 
They  will  stop  at  no  crime  or  abomination 
to  achieve  their  purposes.  Testifying  to  this 
fact  are  the  tens  of  millions  cruelly  tortured 
and  murdered  in  the  U.S.S.R  ,  China,  and 
the  satellite  countries,  now,  alas.  Including 
Cuba,  only  90  miles  from  our  shores. 

B.  More  Inhuman  than  even  the  Nazis  at 
their  worst,  the  Communists  respect  and  fear 
only  one  thing:  force — usually  physical 
force — greater  than  their  own.  When  they 
have  the  upper  hand,  they  are  unappeasable 
and  relentless;  they  rant  and  rage,  as  do 
Khrushchev,  Mao  Tse-Tung  and  Fidel  Castro. 
But  when  their  bluffs  are  called  by  someone 
with  superior  power  and  determination,  they 
plead,  they  beg,  they  even  grovel,  for  accom- 
modation, for  peaceful  coexistence,  and  pity. 
Tills  Is  the  experience  of  all  of  us  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  deal  firmly  with 
them. 

C.  Like  the  Nazis,  they  frequently  are 
fiendishly  clever;  but  simUarly.  they  are  not 
supermen.  Both  because  of  and  despite 
their  being  such  adept  liars,  one  should 
doubt  their  every  word;  for  my  part  I  even 
believe  false  some  of  their  claims  about  space 
navigation,  including  Lunik  I  and  other  al- 
leged scientific  achievements. 

It  was  easy  to  identify  the  Nazis  with  their 
race  superiority  complexes,  whereas  the  Com- 
munists shrewdly  use  the  nationals  in  each 
country.  They  hide  within  other  political 
parties,  and  are  hard  to  detect  or  expose. 
Tliey  use  well-intentioned  idealists,  do- 
gooders,  and  other  gullible  citizens  of  each 
country  as  dupes  to  propagate  their  atheistic 
and  materialistic  ideology,  and  their  satanlc 
conspiracy.  That  is  happening  throughout 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  other 
20  American  republics  and  Canada. 

D.  The  so-called  card -carrying  Commu- 
nists are  the  shock  troops  used  for  cannon 
fodder  in  riots.  Insurrections,  and  revolu- 
tions. But  they  do  not  command.  The 
really  dangerous  Communists — the  Rosen- 
bergs, the  Klaus  Fuchs  and  Hisses,  and  still 
more,  their  bosses — probably  never  had  a 
card. 

I  testified  before  a  Senate  Committee  In 
1954.  as  to  how  Alger  Hiss  blatantly  followed 
the  Red  line.  In  an  attempt  to  arouse  Pana- 
manian animosity  against  the  United  States, 
and  to  support  Soviet  charges  of  aggression 
against  the  United  States  In  the  1946  U.N. 
Assembly.  But  so  securely  was  Hiss  tucked 
away  In  an  Important  State  Department 
post,  that  at  the  time,  I  only  thought  he  had 
blundered  stupidly.  I  was  not  so  sharp  as 
I  might  have  been,  because  I  failed  to  rec- 
ognize until  Eifterward  the  Communist  Inspi- 
ration and  impulse  behind  his  actions. 

E.  The  Communists  always  are  a  minor- 
ity— a  small  one,  even  In  Russia.  Their  lead- 
ers all  over  the  world  for  the  most  part  are 
drawn  from  the  Intellectual  &i\i  bourgeois 
classes,  rarely  from  the  workers.  The  masses 
do  not  go  "on  the  march"  of  their  own  voli- 
tion. They  are  instigated  and  led  by  these 
cynical,  envious  and  often  frustrated  Intel- 
lectuals, ravenous  for  personal  power.  I 
have  met,  or  been  reliably  Informed  about 
scores  of  Communists  throughout  this  hemi- 
sphere: but  I  almost  could  count  on  the  fin- 
gers of  my  hands  those  who  originally  were 
horny-handed  sons  of  toll. 


F.  It  Is  not  true  that  the  best  or  the  only 
breeding  ground  for  communism  Is  where 
there  are  poverty  and  illiteracy.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  usually  flourishes  most  where  there 
Is  industrialization  and  higher  living  condl- 
tioiis.  To  mention  only  two  of  many  pos- 
sible examples,  witness  northern  Italy  and 
our  own  great  metropolitan  areas,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  lack  of  communism  in  the 
poor  and  unschooled  regions  of  southern 
Italy  or  the  Tennessee  hills.  Even  in  Russia 
and  China,  it  was  not  until  after  the  Com- 
munists had  seized  the  large  urban  centers, 
such  as  Moscow  and  Shanghai,  that  they 
were  able  to  conquer  and  make  serfs  of  the 
great  rural  populations;  at  that,  they  had 
to  resort  to  the  mass  murder  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  farmers.  A  similar  procedure,  on  a 
numerically  smaller  scale,  because  there  are 
fewer  people  to  kill.  Is  now  underway  in 
Cuba. 

Poverty  and  illiteracy  must  be  eradicated 
and  replaced  by  Improved  living  conditions 
and  education,  not  by  helter-skelter  welf.ire 
statism,  but  only  with  the  utmost  care  and 
thought  exercised  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time — perhaps  generations. 

G.  Instead  of  meeting  these  problems  in- 
telligently, we  have  neglected  our  own  needs, 
Including  the  curing  of  poverty  and  illiteracy 
at  home,  in  order,  since  1946,  to  dash  all 
over  the  earth,  spending  *80  billion  on  what 
we  call  foreign  aid,  or  mutual  security. 
Thereby,  we  neither  have  defeated  commu- 
nism, nor  materially  improved  the  lot  of  the 
recipient  peoples  anywhere.  We  have  set  an 
appallingly  bad  example  of  extravagance, 
waste  and  corruption,  which  always  are  In- 
herent in  such  a  huge  bureaucratic  operation. 
As  a  result,  country  after  country  has  been 
pushed  toward  socialization,  an  accompany- 
ing inflation,  and  eventual  ruin,  thus  easing 
the  way  for  a  subsequent  Communist  take- 
over and  destroying  the  peoples'  ambitions 
for  a  genuinely  reprfe«entatlve  and  constitu- 
tional government. 

Bolivia  offers  a  fair  pattern  of  the  harm 
we  have  done.  By  pouring  in  close  to  $200 
million  to  sustain  a  Marxist  regime,  we  have 
abetted  murder  and  torture.  Thousands  of 
citizens  have  had  to  flee  for  their  lives.  The 
government  has  confiscated  not  only  Boliv- 
ian-owned properties,  but  also  those  of  UJS. 
citizens.  Washington,  In  turn,  taxes  the 
iatter  in  order  to  support  and  keep  In 
office  the  self -same  Communists  and  crooks, 
who  seized  the  properties. 

The  squandering  of  much  of  these  $80 
billion  on  foreign  aid  destroys  the  value  of 
our  currency  through  Infiation.  It  brings  us 
closer  to  that  national  bankruptcy  which 
Lenin  sought,  as  a  way  to  destroy  our  free 
Republic.  Karl  Marx,  hoping  to  disrupt  all 
constitutional  government  said :  "The  surest 
way  to  overturn  the  social  order  is  to  debauch 
the  currency."  In  keeping  with  these  pre- 
cepts, both  Lenin  and  Stalin  declared  that 
an  essential  for  the  spreading  of  communism 
was  a  program  to  aid  underdeveloped  areas. 
By  our  oversea  giveaway  system,  we,  like 
guileless  innocents,  have  underwritten  Com- 
munist plans  for  our  own  ruin.  The  Krem- 
lin despots  must  roar  with  laughter  at  our 
naivete,  as  they  promise  to  bury  us. 

H.  Communists,  to  gain  temporary  bene- 
fits, will  pact  with  anyone;  with  reactionary 
dictators,  nationalists,  or  sworn  antl-Com- 
munlsts.  TTiey  both  try  to  create  new  con- 
flicts and  to  deepen  those  already  existing. 
They  gladly  will  reverse  themselves,  sacrifice 
and  kill  off  their  own  agents,  and  always  will 
go  back  two  steps,  in  order  later  to  take 
three  forward. 

Playing  both  ends  against  the  mlddl«. 
Communists  often  pretend  to  have  intra- 
pyarty  disputes,  one  group  supporting  and 
the  other  opposing  a  particular  government. 
This  happened  for  a  time  vls-a-vis  Peron 
in  Argentina.  However,  they  also  have  gen- 
uine and  desperate  schisms,  such  as  arose 
between  the  Stalinists  and  Trotskyltes. 
Such  a  cleavage  may  be  starting  now  in  Cuba 
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t>etween  the  older  and  yovinger  generations 
of  Communists  In  this  connection.  I  axn 
not  convinced  so  far  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
so-called  Movlmlento  de  Recuperaclon  Revo- 
Uiclonarlo  (the  Movement  to  Recaptuire  the 
Revolution).  It  might  be  a  disguised  group 
of  Communists  who.  In  an  emergency,  could 
be  substituted  for  the  Castro  gang. 

Since  they  grabbed  Russia  In  1917.  the 
Communist*  have  shown  an  almost  un- 
believable persistence:  or.  as  my  friend  Bob 
Welch,  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  puts  It. 
"A  patient  gradualism  has  been  the  most 
important  key  to  the  Communists'  over- 
whelming success." 

That  has  been  their  history  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. After  dismally  falling  to  stir  Insur- 
rection In  Chile  during  late  1931.  they  at- 
tempted to  seize  power  through  a  bloody 
revolution  in  El  Salvador  during  1932. 
Twenty  thousand  people  lost  their  lives,  and 
the  Communists  were  defeated.  Please  re- 
member that  only  a  few  Communists,  by 
murder  and  terror,  can  and  have  seized 
many  countries.  They  have  persisted  In 
their  attempts  to  communlze  the  Americas. 
Within  the  past  year,  Argentina.  Mexico,  and 
Uruguay  have  had  to  eject  Soviet  and  satel- 
lite diplomats  caught  redhanded  in  subver- 
sion and  espionage  During  the  last  decade. 
Communist  endeavors  have  been  especially 
notable  in  Guatemala.  Bolivia,  and  now. 
Cuba.  It  is  by  these  patient,  slow,  and  peri- 
odic, persevering,  and  insidious  Infiltrations 
that  they  expect  eventually  to  demoralize, 
envelop,  and  then  take  over  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  have  traveled  far 
along  this  road. 

1.  When  the  Communists  wish  to  seize 
control  of  a  country,  they  try  at  an  early 
stage.  If  possible,  to  wipe  out  the  Army,  es- 
pecially the  Officer  Corps.  Certainly  the  as- 
sassination of  at  least  10,000  Polish  officers 
In  the  Katyn  Forest,  largely  contributed  to- 
ward that  fKJor  nation's  fall.  The  same 
procedure  was  followed  successfully  In  China 
and  other  satellite  countries.  That  the 
armed  forces,  especially  the  officers,  were  not 
eradicated  in  Spain,  Guatemala,  the  Domin- 
ion Republic.  Argentina,  and  Venezuela,  so 
far  has  saved  these  republics.  But  this  well- 
known  Communist  tactic  did  prevail  in 
Bolivia  and  Cuba,  with  dire  results  for  those 
poor  people. 

J.  It  is  foolish,  as  our  Inter-Amerlcan  con- 
ferences have  done,  to  underscore  Interna- 
tional communism  as  the  only  danger.  Any 
brand  of  Marxism,  international,  or  national, 
of  which  there  are  a  wide  variety  In  this 
hemisphere,  is  bad:  Socialism,  the  "Flop  of 
the  Century",  as  it  has  been  characterized 
by  Max  Eastman,  hlm.self  a  former  Socialist, 
Is  merely  a  prep  school  for  communism. 

It  is  pertinent  to  observe  that  so  Inef- 
ficient is  socialism,  that  It  only  can  be  made 
to  work  at  all  when  propelled  and  protected 
by  the  authority  and  ruthlessness  of  a  total- 
itarian police  state,  such  as  the  U.S.S.R.  If 
It  were  not  for  this,  the  Soviet  and  every 
other  Communist  government,  long  since 
would  have  gone  down  the  drain. 

The  United  States  of  America  cannot  beat 
communism,  coupled  with  Sovlet-Slno  ag- 
gression and  imperialism.  If  we  ourselves 
sink  Into  the  Ineptitude.  Impotence,  and 
waste  of  collectivism,  welfare  statism.  or 
that  Inipalpable  thing  called  "social  demo- 
cracy". There  are  only  two  ways  by  which 
we  can  win : 

1  By  ourselves  becoming  the  biggest  and 
strongest  totalitarian  police  sta;,e.  with  the 
consequent  abandonment  of  all  morality, 
liberty,  and  everything  else  we  hold  dear,  or; 

2.  By  forthwith  throwing  out,  bag.  and 
baggage,  the  socialism  which,  as  Norman 
Thomas  boasts,  has  taken  over  our  country, 
and  by  returning  to  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  If  we  will  again 
become  the  constitutional  representative  re- 
public which  we  are  supposed  to  be;  if  we 
wholeheartedly  will  support  free,  private, 
competitive  enterprise,  then  we  will  not  only 


survive,  but  we  can  and  will  outproduce, 
outsell,  and  handily  defeat  any  combina- 
tion of  socialist  states,  totalitarian,  or 
otherwise,  who  dare  to  defy  us. 

Because  of  the  relative  underdevelopment. 
plus  the  large  admixture  of  Indian  (of 
Asiatic  origin)  and  other  non-Caucasian 
blood  in  much  of  Central  and  South  America, 
the  Communists  long  ago  felt  that  Chinese 
methods  of  Infiltration  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare would  be  best  suited  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  In  the  early  twenties,  promising 
young  Communists  from  Latin  America  were 
trained  in  the  "Yenan  Way"  by  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  Chu  Teh.  U  Li  Slang,  and  their  col- 
leagues, in  the  outskirts  of  Moscow.  Now. 
with  certain  exceptions,  such  as  the  sabotage 
school  In  Prague,  the  Chinese  are  becoming 
increasingly  active  In  the  subversion  of  this 
hemisphere.  They  inspire  more  confidence 
amongst  Intellectuals  and  students — even  In 
the  secondary  schools — than  do  the  Rus- 
sians. Also,  the  Chinese  brand  of  com- 
munism has  been  more  readily  accepted 
than  the  Muscovite.  Unfortunately,  the 
Cuban  Government  now  Is  spreading  Its  Red 
agents  over  the  entire  hemisphere:  they  are 
financed  lavishly  and  are  proving  far  more 
effective  than  those  of  any  other  nationality, 
including  the  Chinese.  They  go  In  the  garb 
of  diplomats,  cultural,  trade  or  labor  dele- 
gations, or  as  simple  tourists. 

Castro  and  the  Cuban  Communists  frankly 
proclaim  their  Intentions  to  rule  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  just  as  Messrs.  Lenin.  Stalin, 
and  Khrushchev,  like  Hitler  and  Mussolini, 
called  their  shots  in  advance.  In  1924. 
Lenin  in  summ.iry  prophesied:  "We  shall 
take  Eastern  Europe;  next  the  mass  of  Asia; 
then  we  can  encircle  that  last  bastion  of 
capitalism,  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  shall  not  have  to  take  It;  it  will  fall  like 
overripe  fruit  Into  our  hands,  (sic)  The 
Cuban  Communists  expect  to  be  the  hands. 

Eastern  Europe  and  most  of  Asia  are  gone. 
A  part  of  the  Middle  East  Is  lost,  and  the  rest 
is  wobbling  Western  Europe  trembles,  and 
Africa  Is  teetering. 

The  Communist  Party  claimed  a  world- 
wide membership  of  4  million  In  1937. 
Twenty  years  later,  this  had  grown  to  33 
million — up  over  800  percent.  But  far  more 
serious  than  this  Increase  In  party  member- 
ship, Is  the  fact  that  since  August  1945.  the 
Communists  have  averaged  the  enslavement 
of  over  7.000  people  per  hour.  At  least  1.000 
million  people,  non-  and  antl-Communlsts, 
who  15  years  ago  were  as  free  as  you  and  I, 
now  live  In  virtual  slavery,  behind  Iron, 
Bamboo,  and  more  recently.  Sugar  Curtains. 

Washington  for  years.  In  an  attempt  to 
counter  this  grim  offensive,  has  squandered 
the  $80  billion  I  mentioned,  and  has  placed 
our  troops  and  bases  all  over  the  world.  It 
has  entered  Into  NATO.  SEATO.  and  other 
similar  alliances.  We  citizens  have  had 
dinned  in  upon  us  that  the  Rhine  and  Ber- 
lin, Korea  and  Taiwan,  and  many  other 
far-off  spots  are  our  real  frontiers,  and  vital 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Yet,  no  administration  since  1948  has 
given  more  than  a  passing  thought,  or  done 
anything  effective  to  protect  our  shores  and 
this  hemisphere  from  the  very  serious  threats 
which  have  been  growing  up  throughout  the 
Caribbean  area. 

Repeatedly,  from  1942  to  1947  I,  officially 
by  cable,  dispatch  and  In  person,  warned  the 
highest  officers  of  our  Government  about  the 
Communist  danger  In  Cuba  and  Latin 
America,  including  the  Peron  regime  In  Ar- 
gentina Later  I  sounded  the  alarm  about 
Guatemala.  But  on  October  4,  1957,  I  went 
out  of  my  way  to  tell  the  State  Department 
that  a  continuation  of  its  policies  inevitably 
would  bring  Castro,  chaos,  and  communism 
to  Cuba.     My  warnings  were  ignored. 

By  use  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  Com- 
munist weapons.  Infiltration  and  subversion, 
beginning    In     1947,    power    gradually    was 


seized  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  by 
Presidents  Arevalo  and  Arbenz.  together 
with  their  Communist  coconspirators. 
Fortunately,  In  1954,  the  Communist  regime 
was  overthrown.  The  United  States  was 
blamed  throughout  Latin  America  for  an  in- 
tervention we  had  lacked  the  brains  and 
Initiative  to  carry  through  In  our  own 
defense. 

What  actually  happened  was  that  the 
President  of  Nicaragua.  Tacho  Somoza,  had 
the  courage,  through  his  Ambassador  In 
Washington,  to  buy  planes  and  equipment 
for  the  Guatemalan  Colonel  Castillo  Armas, 
who  chased  the  Communists  out  of  his 
homeland.  The  State  Department  did  noth- 
ing, until  a  group  of  ambassadors  from  the 
other  American  Republics  In  effect  said. 
"You  are  being  blamed  for  intervention  In 
Guatemala  It  doesn't  matter  what  the 
truth  Is.  You  will  be  considered  the  culprits 
and  accused  of  Intervention.  Therefore,  you 
might  as  well  help  out.  and  quickly,  because 
if  you  don't.  Castillo  Armas  will  lose,  Arbenz 
will  win,  and  then  you  will  find  a  series  of 
these  little  Communist  dictators  cropping 
up  all  over  Central  America." 

Only  then  did  we  support  Castillo  Armas. 
Of  course,  there  Is  the  unfortunate  sequel 
that  both  he  and  Tacho  Somoza  were  assas- 
sinated, and  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Communists  had  a  hand  In  that. 

One  glance  around  the  Caribbean  shows  It 
Is  fast  becoming  a  Red  lake.  The  Commu- 
nist. Jeddy  Jegan.  Is  top  man  In  British 
Guiana.  The  French  Islands,  such  as  Mar- 
tinique, are  represented  in  the  Paris  Parlia- 
ment by  Communists.  Betancourt's  govern- 
ment In  Venezuela,  while  admittedly  left- 
wing,  nevertheless  might  be  upset  by  the 
Communists  any  time.  Panama  is  weak, 
and  the  "comrades"  are  Infiltrating  there, 
as  they  are  trying  to  do  again  in  Guatemala 
Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  under  severe  at- 
tacks Trinidad  demands  that  we  get  out  of 
our  military  base  at  Chaguamaras. 

Of  all  the  Caribbean  republics,  by  Instinct 
and  experience  the  least  Influenced  by  exotic 
totalitarianism  has  been  Colombia.  Yet, 
since  1948.  It  has  suffered  continuously  from 
Communist  Inspired  and  directed  guerrilla 
bands  operating  in  outlying  districts.  As  a 
result  in  these  areas,  the  national  economy 
has  been  disrupted,  agriculture  paralyzed, 
thus  raising  the  cost  of  living.  The  terror- 
ized peasants  have  had  to  seek  refuge  In  the 
cities  where  they  can  find  no  work.  The 
ensuing  chaos  has  broken  down  law  and 
order  and  eased  the  way  for  communism. 
This  plan  of  the  comrades  has  been  executed 
slyly  and  effectively  under  the  leadership  of 
such  Communists  as  Gerardo  Molina  and 
Jorge  Salamea. 

Because  Cuba  Is  the  most  dangerous  spot 
In  the  Caribbean.  I  shall  devote  the  rept  of 
what  I  say  today  to  the  catastrophe  which 
now  engulfs  that  beautiful  Islaud  and  won- 
derful people. 

Parenthetically  I  should  add  that  having 
been  accredited  as  Ambassador  to  Batista 
during  his  first  term  of  office  as  President,  I 
am  intimately  acquainted  with  all  of  his  bad 
as  well  as  his  good  [Kilnts.  I  also  am  fully 
informed  of  the  many  atrocities  perpetrated 
during  the  closing  years  of  his  last  admin- 
istration. During  that  f>er1od,  the  Batista 
government  could  be  compared  to  a  serious 
and  painful  ulcer.  In  contrast,  under  the 
present  Communist  regime,  Cuba  Is  suffering 
from  a  cancer  which,  with  Indescribable 
agony,  will  kill. 

If,  by  the  grace  of  God.  the  Cuban  Com- 
munist regime  could  be  purged  tomorrow, 
the  effects  of  the  economic  and  social,  moral 
and  spiritual  evils  It  has  wrought  will  en- 
dure for  a  very  long  time.  This  Is  part  of  a 
"burnt  earth"  p>ollcy  always  pursued  by  the 
Communists.  If  they  cannot  rule,  they  try 
to  ruin. 

Even  at  this  late  date,  when  the  Commu- 
nist nature  of  the  Castro  revolution  should 


be  apparent  to  a  child,  authorities  In  Wash- 
ington profess  to  be  puzzled  by  the  Cuban 
situation  [sic].  They  cannot  understand 
Castro's  motives,  and  even  declare  that  no 
one  can  assert  that  a  Ccanmunist  regime 
rules  that  unhappy  Island  [sic]. 

Well,  I  do  categorically  and  emphatically 
assert  that  Castro,  his  brother  Raul,  "Che" 
Guevarra,  President  Dortlc6s.  and  practically 
every  other  Important  olBclal  Is  a  (Communist, 
and  that  Cuba  rapidly  is  coming  just  as  much 
under  Gommunlirt  domination  as  the 
U.S.S.R..  China,  and  any  of  the  satellites  or 
Yugoslavia,  I  further  asBert  that  this  con- 
stitutes a  grave  threat  to  the  United  States, 
to  our  security,  and  that  positive  remedial 
measures  must  be  l^aken  Immedlatc-ly. 

To  substantiate  my  aforeglven  assertions, 
let  me  brlef.y  review  the  record  for  you:  I 
learned  quite  a  lot  about  Communists,  their 
ways  and  foibles,  while  serving  as  Ambassa- 
dor In  Cuba  from  1942  to  1945,  because  all 
their  activities  throughout  this  hemisphere 
were  directed  from  Havana  by  a  man  named 
Fablo  Orobart — probably  a  Pole.  The  only 
exception  was  that  propaganda  among  col- 
ored people.  In  and  around  the  Caribbean, 
was  run  from  Harlem.  Orobart  traveled 
under  11  aliases  and  9  dlflferent  passports. 
He  was  an  extremely  Important  man.  He  set 
up  and  ran  the  "Caribbean  Bureau,"  which 
was  a  section  or  branch  of  the  Comlnform. 
Castro's  so-called  26th  of  July  movement 
(I.e.,  his  revolutionary  movement) .  Is  a  direct 
outgrowth  and  descendant  of  the  Caribbean 
Bxireau,  Including  much  of  the  same  mem- 
bership. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  In  Cuba  to  destroy 
a  Communist  organization  known  as  the 
National  Antl-Fasclst  Front.  My  action  in 
this  particular  caused  a  bit  of  rumpus  with 
the  Soviet  diplomatic  representative  In  Ha- 
vana. It  was  then  that  I  learned  how  a 
Communist  will  grovel  and  demean  himself, 
when  faced  with  superior  force. 

Some  uf  the  then  well-known  Conunuiilsts, 
such  as  President  Dortlc6s,  Minister  of  State 
(Foreign  Minister)  Raul  Roa,  the  two  heads 
of  INRA  (the  Agrarian  Reform  Institute) 
and  many  others,  now,  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, pretend,  just  as  Moo  Tse-tung  once 
did.  not  to  be  Communists,  but  simply 
agrarian  reformers,  seeking  only  the  wel- 
fare of  the  masses.  As  members  of  the 
26th  of  July  movement,  they  are  every  bit 
as  Communist  as  are  Khnishchev  and  his 
Kremlin  pals. 

Also,  while  I  was  Ambassador  In  Havana, 
tlie  notorious  Harry  Dexter  White,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  tried  to  put  over  an  Insidious  and 
clever  scheme  to  establish  a  Central  Bank 
and  Cuban  currency  on  such  conditions  as 
inevitably  would  have  brought  about  so  se- 
vere a  financial  and  economic  chaos  as  to 
open  the  way  for  the  Communists.  Again 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  defeat  those  machi- 
nations and  to  learn  some  more  about  their 
worldwide  conspiracy. 

You  will  observe  that  our  "great  and  noble 
Russian  ally."  even  In  the  midst  of  World 
War  II,  by  patient  gradualism,  was  trying 
to  get  a  footing  at  our  very  threshold,  just 
as  It  had  been  trying  to  do  for  more  than 
30  years  previously.  Nor  Is  there  anything 
new  about  Communist  endeavors  to  take 
over  Cuba. 

As  for  Fidel  Castro,  In  the  university  he 
was  recognized  as  a  Communist  by  such  a 
distinguished  professor  as  Carlos  Marqrez 
Sterling  and  by  fellow  students  Including 
his  own  former  brother-in-law.  He  had  a 
rival  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
student  organization  assassinated.  Even  his 
stanchest  advocate  In  the  United  States, 
Herbert  Matthews  of  the  New  York  Times, 
admlU  that  Pldel,  during  the  1940'8.  be- 
longed to  a  young  Communist  group,  and 
that  he  actively  participated  In  the  Commu- 
nist-Inspired and  directed  Bogotazo,  which 
almost  destroyed   by  fire  the  capital  city  of 


Colombia  during  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Con- 
ference of  1948.  The  BogoU's  police  records 
are  more  iweclse  and  prove  that  Castro  was 
a  Communist,  sent  by  his  party  to  help  bring 
on  that  disaster. 

Castro  trained  for  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Mexico,  under  the  Spanish  Communist  Col- 
onel, now  General,  Bayo.  When  the  Castro 
boys  and  their  followers  attacked  the  Mon- 
cada  barracks  near  Santiago  In  1953  before 
being  repulsed  and  capttu-ed,  they  kUled,  in 
typically  Communist  style,  with  their 
machetes  and  knives  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  sick  In  their  hospital  beds. 
The  brothers,  while  still  revolutionaries 
In  the  eastern  Cubcm  hills,  reportedly  re- 
ceived substantial  arms  and  financial  aid 
from  the  Soviet.  During  that  period  they 
gave  another  example  of  usual  Communist 
tactics,  when  they  kidnaped  a  number  of 
United  States  and  Canadian  civilians,  plus  a 
score  of  Marines,  from  our  Guantanamo  Na- 
val Base.  That  the  U.S.  Government  not  only 
tolerated  this  indignity,  but  sent  first  one. 
and  then  two  of  Its  consular  officers  to  the 
hills,  to  negotiate  with  these  bandits.  Is  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  episodes  In  our  his- 
tory. Our  acceptance  of  this  outrage  of 
course  encouraged  the  Cuban  Communists 
to  further  violence  and  Insults.  I  might 
add  that  some  of  the  scurrilities  launched 
against  the  United  States  and  President  El- 
senhower by  Castro  and  his  companions  via 
the  Havana  press,  radio,  and  television  are 
unref>eatable  In  any  polite  company. 

Fidel  described  his  attack  on  the  Moncada 
Barracks  as  the  springboard  from  which  he 
would  take  Cuba.  And  later,  after  Batista 
fled,  he  said  Cuba  would  be  the  springboard 
from  which  he  would  take  the  hemisphere. 
In  shcH-t,  he  hopes  to  be  the  Mao  Tse-tung 
of  the  Americas,  and  spearhead  of  what  he 
calls  the  continental  revolution. 

But  enough  of  the  psychopath  Fidel,  and 
his  brother  Raul,  who  with  his  wife,  were 
trained  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Already 
too  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
Castros.  who  at  the  most,  are  only  Important 
Incidents  In  this  whole  affair.  If  Fidel  con- 
tinues to  lose  his  Influence  over  the  masses 
and  becomes  expendable,  he  will  be  wiped 
out  overnight,  just  as  have  been  Berla  and 
so  many  other  top  Communists  in  the  Soviet, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  elsewhere.  But  the 
Conununlsts  will  remain  In  power.  Having 
assassinated  him  they  might  even  blame  the 
"imperialistic  Yankees"  and  acclaim  Fidel 
as  a  "martyr." 

Not  only  Is  the  present  Cuban  Govern- 
ment largely  manned  by  Communists,  but 
everything  it  has  done  shows  Its  true  Red 
color  and  Is  in  keeping  with  the  normal. 
cruel  procedures  recommended  by  the  su- 
preme Soviet: 

(a)  One  of  the  first  things  It  did  after 
getting  power  was — In  cold  blood,  with  Com- 
munlst-lnclted  popular  clamor  replacing  any 
pretense  of  justice  or  a  fair  trial — to  shoot 
soldiers  and  police,  mostly  officers,  and  even 
some  civilians.  The  Castro  government  ad- 
mits to  something  over  600  being  murdered 
In  this  bloodthirsty  fashion.  Other  esti- 
mates range  from  5,000  or  6,000  to  as  high 
as  15,000. 

(b)  Many  thousands  more — probably  up- 
ward of  30,000  Cuban  citizens — have  been 
Imprisoned  under  the  moet  shocking  condi- 
tions of  suffering,  misery,  and  torture. 

Political  prisoners,  no  more  guilty  of 
criminal  or  counterrevolutionary  activities 
than  are  you  ladles,  are  subjected  to  In- 
describably wicked  and  cruel  tortures. 

Ernesto  de  la  Pe,  a  well-known  anti-Com- 
munist leader  who  opposed  Batista,  and 
whose  forehead  was  severely  cut  by  a  jailer  s 
gun  lashing,  is  Imprisoned  on  the  Isle  of 
Pines.  He  and  many  others  are  forced  to 
work  all  day  under  the  broiling  tropical  sun, 
but  allowed  only  the  equivalent  of  a  small 
paper  cup  of  water  per  day.  Their  Insuf- 
ficient  food   Is   mixed    with    offal    and    filth. 


The  prisoners'  cells  and  clothing  are  Infested 
with  vermin.  Bayonets  are  run  into  the 
orifices  of  the  body.  Or  the  guards,  getting 
bored,  play  such  games  as  awakening  a  pris- 
oner In  the  middle  of  the  night,  telling  him 
his  hour  has  come,  marching  him  off.  lining 
up  the  firing  squad  and  shooting — but  with 
blanks.  What  fun.  what  a  sense  of  htunor. 
(C)  The  regular  army  and  officer  corps 
having  t>een  killed,  imprisoned,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  the  usual  Communist -led  peas- 
ants', workers',  women's,  and  children's — 
even  7  to  10  years  old — militias  have  been 
and  are  being  established.  Just  as  has  been 
done  In  China,  Bolivia,  and  so  many  other 
Communist-controlled  countries.  "This  is 
just  one  more  step  toward  totalitarian  regi- 
mentation. Including  these  militias.  Castro 
Is  mobilizing  the  largest  army  in  Latin 
America,  to  total  135.000  men  and  women. 
His  May  1,  1960.  parade,  with  tanks,  weap- 
ons, soldiers,  and  militia.  Imitated  the  Mos- 
cow show  on  a  smaller  but  none-the-less  im- 
pressive scale. 

(d)  With  the  sole  exception  of  the  Com- 
munists, every  other  political  party  has  been 
wiped  out.  Castro  has  just  proclaimed  that 
he  will  not  indulge  the  people  In  what  he 
calls  the  "antidemocratic  farce  of  elections." 

(e)  Systematically,  private  property  is  be- 
ing confiscated  without  any  compensation 
whatsoever,  or  even  a  receipt  being  given. 
The  promise  of  payment  in  4-percent,  30- 
year  bonds  has  been  broken.  Up  here,  we 
have  read  of  how  approaching  $1  billion 
worth  of  U.S.  property  has  been  or  is  being 
taken  over,  or  as  they  call  it.  "Intervened." 
which  Is  the  same  thing.  To  this  should  be 
added  the  huge  confiscations  of  Cuban  hold- 
ings from  thousands  of  small  businessmen 
and  humble  folk  of  very  modest  means. 

The  government  either  has  seized,  or  grad- 
ually is  acquiring,  at  least  a  51 -percent  con- 
trol over  all  Industry  and  conunerce.  bank- 
ing and  busuiess.  On  April  25.  the  "Bank 
of  Foreign  Commerce"  was  created  to  be  the 
"sole  Importer  and  exporter"  of  products  as 
"may  be  to  the  national   interest." 

(f)  The  entire  public  Is  subjected  to  In- 
tensive around-the-clock  propaganda,  all 
with  a  furious  pro-Communist  and  anti- 
United  States  content. 

This  mind  conditioning  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple Is  good  Communist  practice.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  ground  for  subsequent 
action. 

Everyone,  every  Nation,  likes  to  feel  they 
have  friends,  even  protectors,  who  will  stand 
by  in  times  of  stress.  In  Latin  America,  es- 
pecially Cuba,  that  always  has  been  the  role 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  their 
hate,  hate,  hate  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica program,  the  Communists  hope  to  re- 
place us  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Cub.m  minds 
and  hearts. 

Parenthetically,  this  e.xplalns  Cuba's  re- 
newal of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Kremlin,  the  trade  agreement  with  Mikoyan, 
and  the  delivery  to  Havana.  In  Soviet  tank- 
ers of  oil  and  gasoline,  which  Cuba  could 
buy  far  more  cheaply  from  her  neighbor, 
Venezuela. 

ig)  Education  similarly  is  being  converted 
to  the  Communist  and  "hate  Yankee"  lines. 
These  themes  are  driven  home  In  the  press 
and  over  television  and  the  radio,  so  that 
even  the  small  children  of  respectable  anti- 
Communist  citizens  recite  them  by  rote. 
Brainwashing  is  at  a  peak  which  Is  not  even 
exceeded  in  Russia,  China,  or  any  of  the 
satellite  countries. 

English  is  no  longer  taught  In  the  schools, 
and  the  history  books  have  been  altered  to 
paint  the  United  States  as  a  tyranlnlcal 
enemy,  who  for  reasons  of  selfish  gain,  de- 
layed the  final  victory  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  thus  sacrificing  thousands  of 
Cuban  lives. 

In  all  of  this  there  is  the  additional  tragic 
note  that  never  were  any  people  more 
warmly  friendly  to  our  country,  than  the 
Cubans  of  all  classes. 
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i  h  I  The  Cuban  1940  constitution  has 
been  violated  In  practically  every  clause  by 
the  words  and  actions  of  this  Communist 
reg.me  No  longer  is  there  any  separation 
of  powers,  review  of  government  acts  by  the 
courts,  nor  equality  and  equity  under  the 
Idw  The  Judges  are  told  what  to  do  and 
how  to  rule  or  pass  Judgment.  When  a 
Judge  failed  to  condemn  some  aviators,  pur- 
suant to  Castro's  orders,  he  was  shot  for 
his  pa;:..s  .Ka  In  this  case,  the  unconstitu- 
tional deci-.h  penalty  has  been  employed 
ru'hlessly  and  repeatedly,  as  I  have  already 
described.  Life,  and  the  security  of  either 
person  or  property  under  law  no  longer  exist 
in  Cuba. 

(I)  Fundamental  and  himian  civil  rights 
and  freedoms  are  Ignored  completely. 

I  J)  There  Is  no  real  liberty  of  expression 
and  opinion,  nor  of  assembly. 

(k)  Everyone,  Including  children,  is  en- 
couraged to  denounce  members  of  their 
families,  friends,  and  neighbors  for  "counter- 
revolutionary" activity,  which  can  be  made 
to  cover  almost  anything,  such  as  not  at- 
tending a  Castro  meeting.  But  the  prime 
"counter-revolutionary"  crime  for  which 
l06S  of  property,  arrest  and  even  the  death 
penalty  may  be  imposed,  is  the  slightest 
sign  of  anti-communism,  or  even  non- 
communism.  Marinello,  the  head  of  the 
Communist  Party,  Foreign  Minister  Roa,  and 
Castro  all  have  declared  that  any  attack  on 
communism  is  an  attack  on  Cuba  (sic). 

1.  Armed  aggressions  have  been  planned 
and  i>erpetrated  against  Panama,  Haiti, 
Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  even  Paraguay.  5.000  miles  to  the 
south. 

The  attack  last  year  on  Panama  evidently 
was  aimed  at  the  Madden  Dam. 

The  Cuban  regime  actively  has  pulled  dip- 
lomatic wires  to  encourage  Panama  and  Nas- 
ser to  get  together  in  order  to  force  the 
United  States  of  America  out  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

(m)  Known  criminals  are  given  favors 
and  preferences  over  political  prisoners,  and 
encouraged  to  beat  them  up.  Sometimes, 
as  a  reward,  criminals  are  freed  to  be  given 
government   Jobs. 

A  notorious  criminal  escaped  from  the 
United  States  of  America  has  been  natural- 
ized and  is  a  major  in  the  army.  His  spe- 
cial delight  is  sadistically  to  shoot  the  fin- 
ishing bullet  into  the  prisoners'  heads  as 
they  lie  wounded  by  the  firing  squad. 

(n)  Decrees  and  so-called  penal  laws  are 
applied  retroactively  or  ex  post  facto. 

(o)  No  one,  without  special  government 
permission,  can  take  out  of  the  country  more 
than  $150,  In  any  one  year.  Far  worse  than 
this,  those  men  and  women  who  are  per- 
mitted to  leave,  often  are  stripped  and 
*.  searched  In  the  most  Intimate  and  embar- 
j,  rassing  fashion.  Others  can  only  get  out  of 
Cuba  by  escaping.  Just  as  do  those  fleeing 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

(p)  Very  few  of  the  guajiros  (peasants) 
have  received  the  farmlands  promised  them 
•  under  the  so-called  agrarian  reform.  Those 
who  have,  must  work  their  farms  under  rigid 
ofiBclal  controls  and  can  neither  sell  nor 
leave  them  to  their  heirs.  Also,  they  easily 
can  lose  them  at  the  whim  of  any  minor 
government  supervisor. 

(q)  Most  of  the  confiscated  lands  and 
other  properties  have  been  converted  into 
cooperatives  owned  and  operated  by  the 
state.  The  workers,  as  in  Russia,  often  re- 
ceive smaller  wages  than  before,  and  In  all 
cases,  are  loaded  down  with  new  taxes, 
such  as  4  percent  for  the  government's  pur- 
chase of  arms.  As  a  result,  their  take-home 
pay  is  considerably  less  than  before,  and  in 
a  40-percent  to  50-percent  devalued  peso. 
As  labor  increasingly  comes  under  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Communists,  who  now  con- 
trol  the  unions,   it  will  siixk   into   serfdom. 


(r)  Almost  the  first  thing  the  Communists 
did  on  seizing  power  was  to  burn  the  files 
of  the  official  antl-Communlst  Bureau  known 
as    BRAC. 

The  No.  2  man  In  that  organization.  Cap- 
tain Castano,  was  a  brtlliant  and  highly 
competent  young  officer,  who  had  been 
trained  In  the  United  States  by  CIA.  He 
was  completely  nonpolltlcal.  Nevertheless, 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  revolution,  he 
was  shot  summarily.  It  is  reported  that 
our  Embassy  requested  and  was  granted 
clemency  for  him 

(s)  The  most  Important  inter- American 
multilateral  treaties  have  been  repudiated 
publicly  by  Fidel  Castro,  because  his  Gov- 
ernment did  not  sign  them  (sic).  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Caracas  Charter,  which 
he  denounced,  pledged  all  of  the  American 
republics  to  oppose  and  fight  international 
communism. 

(t)  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by 
Castro  to  subvert  some  Cuban  priests  to 
separate  from  Rome  and  form  a  Cuban 
Church.  His  proposition  was  rejected  in- 
dignantly; he  now  attacks  the  Church  when- 
ever opportunity  presents. 

(u)  The  official  Government  radio  re- 
peatedly has  attempted  to  arouse  Puerto 
Rlcan  animosities  against  the  United  States, 
and  even  to  encourage  a  Negro  uprising  In 
our  Southern  States.  Cuban  Communist 
agents  actively  are  proselyting  In  the  fac- 
tories of  Miami  and  elsewhere  in  Florida. 

The  Cuban  regime,  having  denounced  all 
of  the  great  press  associations,  such  as  AP 
and  UPI,  as  the  instruments  of  Yankee  im- 
perialism, has  established  Its  own  Prensa 
Latina.  which  In  reality  is  merely  a  branch 
of  the  Soviet  information  agency. 

(v)  As  I  have  indicated,  the  Castro  revo- 
lution, from  its  inception,  has  received  every 
possible  backing  from  international  com- 
munism. Now,  Cuba  has  been  pledged  a 
worldwide  trade  union  boycott  of  all  US 
products,  and  a  blockade  of  our  ships,  should 
we  dare  to  enact  any  economic  or  other  re- 
prisal for  the  theft  of  property  owned  by 
our  citizens.  This  proposal  originated  with 
the  Mexican  non-card-carrying  Communist, 
Vlncente  Lombardo  Toledano 

(w)  Russian.  Czech,  and  other  foreign 
Communist  agents  have  been  supplied  with 
Cuban  passports  to  facilitate  their  travels 
throughout  this  hemisphere. 

(X)  The  Cuban  Foreign  Office  has  been 
trying  desperately  to  convene  a  conference 
of  so-called  underdeveloped  countries. 
Those  so  far  invited  are  largely  the  Com- 
munist or  "neutralist"  nations  of  Asia,  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa.  The  more  responsi- 
ble Latin  American  countries,  such  as  Ar- 
gentina and  Chile,  have  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  proposition. 

The  Intent  of  this  conference  clearly  Is  to 
disrupt  International  relations,  viciously  at- 
tack the  United  States,  and  to  demand  at 
least  $30  billion  from  us  for  development  In 
Latin  America. 

On  April  5.  1960.  the  World  Conference 
of  Young  Communists  convened  In  Havana. 
Four  thousand  attended,  with  all  expenses 
paid  by  Cuba.  Speakers  from  every  country 
vied  with  one  another  in  damning  and  in- 
sulting the  United  States  and  its  people. 

(y)  Great  numbers  of  Russian.  Chinese  and 
other  technicians  have  come  to  Cuba  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  On  May  1,  the  interna- 
tional Marxist  Day,  Castro  was  accompanied 
on  the  reviewing  stand  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Soviet,  Red  China.  Czechoslovakia, 
and  other  Communist  countries. 

There  is  even  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  very  secret  work  known  to  be  going  on 
in  the  Zapata  swamps,  involves  the  con- 
struction of  missile  pads  under  the  guidance 
of  some  of  the  Soviet  technicians.  There 
are  reports  that  the  USSR,  also  Is  installing 
a  submarine  base. 


(E)  Cuba's  Communist  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations.  Roa.  was  an  inmitigated  liar 
when  he  accused  President  Ydlgoras  of 
Guatemala  and  the  United  Fruit  Co.  of  plan- 
ning an  attack  on  Cuba.  This  Is  good  Com- 
munist procedure:  always  to  accuse  the  op- 
ponent of  what  one  Is  doing  himself  In 
view  of  the  timidity  shown  In  Washington, 
it  Is  pertinent  to  observe  that  Ydlgoras 
promptly  has  broken  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba. 

The  aforeglven  listing  of  Communist  ac- 
tivities by  the  Cuban  Goverrunent  from 
"a"  to  "z"  could  be  extended  manifold. 
But  I  will  spare  you  the  niunerous  other 
harrowing  details. 

I  trust  from  what  I  have  said  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  that : 

1  Few  people  In  this  country  or  the  hemis- 
phere have  any  real  comprehension  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  vast  and  complicated 
Communist  conspiracy.  They  must  be 
alerted  and  made  to  take  positive  and  con- 
structive steps  for  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  and  all  the  Americas. 

2.  The  Communists'  Infiltrations  and  sub- 
versions have  produced  such  fantastic  results 
that  they  now  control  40  percent  of  the 
world's  population  Even  this  does  not  give 
the  full  picture  because  If  we  oould  count  on 
all  our  allies,  which  I  doubt,  there  still  are 
left  among  the  remaining  60  percent,  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  "neutralists,"  who 
even  If  they  do  not  oppose  or  fight  us.  never 
will  be  of  any  help. 

3.  The  situation  Is  almost  terrifying  In  Its 
connotations  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  especially  now  that  Communism  is 
advancing  all  around  the  Caribbean,  with 
main  objectives  being  Panama  and  Cuba,  the 
latter  of  which  now  Is  completely  in  the 
enemy's  hands.  Of  course,  the  ultimate 
target  Is  the  United  States  of  America. 

4.  It  is  apparent  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  utterly  oblivious  to  this  major  threat 
looking  to  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
United  States.  It  either  has  Ignored  or 
treated  the  situation  with  timidity  and  vacil- 
lation for  years,  thus  making  It  all  the  more 
perilous.  It  has  forgotten  that  never  in  his- 
tory has  appeasement  paid  and  f ''.at  If  Cuban 
Communists  get  away  with  kicking  us  In  the 
teeth,  others  soon  will  follow  suit. 

Antl-Communlsts  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica, because  of  our  pusillanimous  attitudes, 
are  discouraged  and  do  not  dare  force  a  bold 
and  positive  initiative  against  our  common 
enemy; 

5.  In  self-defense.  It  Is  our  right,  under 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and  the 
United  Nations  Charters,  and  infinitely  more 
important,  under  God's  law.  that  we  should 
take  immediate  and  forthright  action  to  end 
this  threat  to  our  Nation  and  our  very  lives. 

6  Any  further  delays  Jn  saving  Cuba  may 
be  fatal  for  them  and  for  us.  Among  the 
steps  which  still  can  be  taken  are: 

Here  at  home,  get  rid  of  all  the  Commu- 
nist agents  and  infiltrators  along  with  their 
stooges. 

Stop  paying  Cuba  nearly  double  the  world 
price  of  sugar,  or  a  premium  of  about  $150 
million  per  year.  True,  the  Cuban  people 
might  temporarily  suffer,  but  they  would 
benefit  in  the  end  by  ridding  themselves  of 
their  Communist  masters  This  measure 
should  have  been  used  over  a  year  ago,  when 
it  would  have  been  far  more  effective. 

Stop  all  foreign  aid  to  Communist  na- 
tions, including  Cuba,  and  eliminate  all  the 
extravagance,  waste,  and  corruption  Involved 
In  these  foreign  aid  programs  In  other 
words,  we  should  put  ourselves  in  fighting 
trim  to  resist  the  Communist  infiltrations 
and  subversions  which  now  are  right  at  our 
own  front  door. 

Make  amply  clear  to  Khrushchev,  Castro 
and  Company,  that  we  will  no  longer  toler- 
ate   their   Insults,   robbery   of   our  citizens' 
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properties,  and  economic  or  armed  aggres- 
sions; and  that  if  these  things  do  not  stop, 
we  will  break  diplomatic  relations.  The 
mere  threat  of  such  action  in  Cuba,  even 
at  the  late  date,  would  weaken  that  Com- 
munist government  greatly. 

Give  full  support  In  every  appropriate 
way,  to  a  group  of  responsible  Cubans,  who 
with  such  aid,  can  and  will  free  their  coun- 
try from  the  Communist  tyrants,  and  return 
It  to  constitutional  representative  govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  tliese  things  to  which  I  trust  you 
ladies  will  give  your  support,  thereby  help- 
ing to  force  the  Congress  and  administra- 
tion In  Washington  to  courageous  and  posi- 
tive action. 

God  have  mercy  on  our  country. 


DISTRESSED  OR  DLI'RESSED  AREAS 
BILL 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  faced  with 
the  long  and  turbulent  history  of  the 
area  redevelopment  bill,  also  known  as 
the  distressed  or  depressed  areas  bill,  and 
also  as  the  Flood-E)ouglas  bill.  I  recog- 
nize the  need  for  another  approach  to 
at  least  one  part,  but  an  imp>ortant  part, 
of  this  many  sided  problem. 

The  Chamber  of  ComraeiXe,  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Development  Committee  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa .  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Can-Do  Committee  of 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  are  outstanding  examples 
of  what  a  community  can  do  to  help  it- 
self to  meet  the  issues  of  unemployment, 
underemployment,  and  general  economic 
and  industrial  development.  With  a 
long  historj-  of  success  in  raising  local 
funds  in  various  ways  and  enjoying  the 
enthusiastic  participation  of  local  banks 
in  financing  its  extensive  programs,  these 
areas  soon  realized  that  its  local  risk 
capital  was  exhausted  for  this  purpoj^e 
and  what  was  needed  now  is  a  bill  to 
allow  banks  and  lending  institutions  to 
rediscount  their  industrial  mortgages 
with  the  Federal  Government  following 
generally  the  same  pattern  as  Fannie 
Mae  mortgages.  These  mortgages 
should  be  purchased  at  a  little  less  in- 
terest rate  than  the  banks  have  charged 
in  order  to  give  trustee  banks  an  oppor- 
tunity to  charge  a  small  sum  for  servic- 
ing the  loans  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  proposal  has  been  endorsed 
by  bankers,  lawyers  by  various  union 
people,  and  by  the  businessmen,  and  by 
the  industrial  development  corporations 
of  the  affected  area. 

This  type  of  program  is  an  absolute 
"must"  for  communities  who  have  at- 
tempted an  economic  renaissance. 
When  the  communities  i-un  out  of  finan- 
cial "steam, '■  additional  moneys  couid 
thus  be  funneled  into  the  community  for 
industrial  development  usage  at  no  cost 
to  the  Government.  It  would  be  a  loan 
which  would  be  repaid  with  interest. 
Another  point  in  its  favor  is  an  existing 
Government  agency  could  handle  the  en- 
tire transaction. 

Secondly,  the  Federal  Government 
should  rediscount  the  third  mortgages 
of  Industrial  development  agencies  in  the 


same  manner.  It  would  supply  these 
comLmunities  with  partial  or  additional 
funds  to  continue  their  industrial  devel- 
opment program  through  their  existing 
industrial  development  corporations. 

Here  is  a  concrete  proposal  which 
would  continue  to  spark  our  industrial 
renaissance,  so  I  have  a  suggested  pi'o- 
gram  of  Federal  loan  guarantee  and  dis- 
count facility — the  proposal  outlined  be- 
low is  patterned  generally  after  the  V- 
loan  program  authorized  by  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950: 

First.  An  independent  agency,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
would  be  established — similar  to  that 
provided  for  in  S.  722.  This  Agency 
would  determine  the  eligibility  of  areas 
under  criteria  established  by  the  law. 

Second.  The  ARA  would  be  author- 
ized to  insure  industrial  loans  in  eligible 
areas  if  it  determined  that  the  loan 
would  contribute  to  the  basic  economic 
health  of  the  area  and  that  it  met  cer- 
tain standards  of  soundness.  This  guar- 
antee would  cover  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
outstanding  balance  of  the  loan  and  a 
premium  would  be  charged  by  ARA.  To 
initiate  the  program,  the  Treasury  would 
be  authorized  to  contribute  $10  million 
as  an  insurance  resei-ve.  This  Treas- 
ury contribution  would  be  ultimately  re- 
payable from  income  received  frc»n  ap- 
plication fees  and  insurance  premiums. 

Third.  The  ARA  would  discount  the 
insured  portion  of  any  loan  upon  de- 
mand by  the  boiTOwer.  The  amount 
of  the  discount  would  be  based  on  the 
current  cost  of  money  to  ARA.  To  fi- 
nance these  purchases,  ARA  would  be 
authorized  to  issue  its  own  debentures, 
not  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  to 
private  investors.  To  pro\'ide  a  basis  for 
issuing  these  debentures,  the  Treasury 
would  be  authorized  to  purchase  $10 
million  preferred  stock  in  the  ARA  dis- 
count facility — to  be  repaid  to  the  Treas- 
ury eventually  out  of  income  In  addi- 
tion, the  investor  who  sold  a  loan  to 
ARA  would  be  required  to  purchase  a 
certain  percent  of  capital  stock. 

The  proposals  made  in  the  ARA  plan 
are  aimed  primarily  at  those  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment  which  are 
making  progress  in  helping  themselves. 
In  particular,  the  purpose  is  to  free 
funds  of  banks  which  are  loaned  up  both 
in  terms  of  their  total  ratio  of  indus- 
trial loans  to  deposits  and  in  the 
amounts  which  can  be  loaned  to  a  sin- 
gle borrower.  It  is  also  intended  to  help 
development  corporations  which  have 
reached  the  limit  of  their  financial  ca- 
pacity. 

It  has  been  prop>osed  that  the  Federal 
Government  provide  guarantees  of  pri- 
vately made  loans  and  also  a  discount 
facility  empowered  to  purchase  loans 
from  banks  and  development  corpora- 
tions. In  addition  to  establishing  prec- 
edents for  this  type  of  aid.  the  assist- 
ance proposed  by  this  plan  might  be 
patterned  after  one  of  these  programs. 
The  plan  generally  follows  the  V-loan 
program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  insurance 
and  discount  proposals  could  be  consid- 
ered independently.  The  principal  ben- 
efit of  the  insurance  feature  would  be  to 


encourage  private  lending  institutions 
outside  the  redevelopment  areas  to  pur- 
chase loans  from  local  lenders,  thus  free- 
ing local  resources.  A  Federal  discount 
facility  would  not  need  the  insurance  al- 
though the  insuring  agency  might  well 
handle  the  review  and  approval  of  loans 
more  expeditiously  than  the  discounting 
agency. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  be  the  agency 
to  write  this  insurance.  However,  this 
would  probably  antagonize  the  real  es- 
tate interests  which  would  object  to  see- 
ing FHA  take  on  a  program  outside  their 
field.  Also,  the  insuring  of  industrial 
loans  would  be  completely  new  to  the 
FHA  staff.  Already  there  are  many 
complaints  that  FHA  processing  takes 
far  too  long— often  as  much  as  45  days — 
to  approve  applications  in  their  own  field 
of  housing.  Also,  it  seems  certain  that 
other  Government  agencies,  particularly 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  would 
raise  strong  objections  on  jurisdictional 
grounds. 

LOAN    INStraANCK 

Obviously,  it  is  very  important  to  keep 
redtape  and  bureaucratic  details  to  a 
minimum.  A  coinsurance  approach 
such  as  is  used  in  the  FHA  property  im- 
provement program  would  help  to  hold 
pi'ocessing  time  to  a  minimum.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Government  might  guarantee 
90  percent  of  the  outstanding  balance  of 
a  loan. 

A  FEDERAL  DiscotTKT  rAcn.rrT 

In  \iew  of  objections  to  using  Federal 
money  for  area  redevelopment  any  dis- 
count facility  would  probably  have  to  be 
patterned  after  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association's  secondary  market 
operations. 

Briefly,  FNMA  is  authorized  to  sell  its 
own  debentures — which  do  not  carry  any 
Federal  guarantee — to  private  investors 
in  an  amount  up  to  10  times  its  capital, 
surplus,  reserves,  and  undistributed 
earnings.  The  initial  capital  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Treasury  which  purchased 
$50  million  of  FNMA  preferred  stock. 
Additional  capital  comes  from  the  re- 
quirement that  anyone  selling  a  mort- 
gage to  FNMA  must  purchase  common 
stock  equal  to  2  percent  of  the  amount 
of  mortgages  sold.  The  objections  to  a 
similar  discount  facility  for  area  redevel- 
opment would  be  the  initial  Treasury 
capital  required  plus  the  fact  that  the 
debentures  which  the  agency  sold  would 
compete  with  the  Treasury  for  private 
funds. 

THE    V-LOAN    PROGRAM 

An  interesting  variation  of  the  insur- 
ance-discount idea  was  provldfKl  in  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  Under 
this  program.  Government  procurement 
agencies,  primarily  the  Department  of 
Defense,  were  authorized  to  guarantee 
loans  when  necessary  to  stimulate  de- 
fense production.  This  guarantee  in- 
cluded a  provision  that  upon  request  by 
the  lender  the  procuring  agency  was  re- 
quired to  buy  the  loan.  Adapting  this 
to  area  redevelopment,  the  law  might 
authorize  an  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration to  offer  its  guarantee  for 
any  loan  which  it  determined  would  aid 
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employment  in  an  eligible  community. 
This  guarantee  would  also  contain  a  con- 
tractual agreement  that  the  agency 
would  pure; ia.se  the  loan  upon  request  by 
the  lender  Ti.e  funds  for  these  pur- 
chases could  be  obtained  from  the  sale 
in  the  private  market  of  the  agency's 
own  debentures. 

COMMUNITT    FACILrnES 

In  resrard  to  points  3  and  4  of  the 
outline  hereinabove,  which  call  for 
long-term  low-interest  loans  to  private 
utilities  for  highways  and  schools  and 
other  services  to  indu.strial  tracts,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  funds  be  made  avail- 
able by  earmarking  authorizations  in 
existing  programs  such  as  the  public  fa- 
cilities loan  proeram  administered  by 
Community  Facilities  Administration — 
HHFA.  These  earmarked  funds  could 
be  used  only  after  certification  of  need 
by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Agency. 

As  a  result  of  the  developments  which 
was  witnessed  in  my  own  area,  such 
greatest  need  is  refinancing  assistance. 
The  problem  existing  in  our  industrial 
development  agencies  here  is  that  we 
have  reached  the  limits  of  the  lending  ca- 
pacity of  most  of  the  banks.  We  have 
already  been  forced  to  secure  out-of-area 
financing  in  one  instance.  We  are 
rapidly  being  forced  out  of  this  area  for 
financing  in  many  other  instances. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems 
that  one  important  thing  that  we  should 
try  to  do  is  to  establish  a  system  whereby 
the  banks  in  an  area  could  rediscount 
the  '■paE>er"  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  I  have  said,  this  would  be 
much  along  the  lines  of  the  so-called 
Far.:.:*  Mae  mortgages  whereby  the 
Government  buys  up  or  rediscounts 
these  mortgages. 

If  this  could  be  arranged  for  the  labor- 
surplus  areas  utilizing  industrial  develop- 
ment programs,  it  would  mean  loaned- 
to-caoacity  banks  could  rediscount  this 
paper  with  the  Federal  Government, 
possibly  at  a  percentage  slightly  less  than 
what  they  are  receiving.  This  difference 
could  be  used  to  pay  the  banks  for  the 
servicing  of  the  Federal  Government's 
mortgage  and  handling  the  collection. 

This,  of  course,  must  be  done  in  such 
a  way  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  the  lender  rather  than  the 
banks.  This  is  necessary  so  that  the 
local  development  corporation  would  no 
longer  be  liable  to  the  banks  and  would 
no  longer  be  carried  by  the  banks  as  an 
up-to-capacity  borrower.  Thus,  the 
banks  would  have  a  practically  inex- 
haustible lending  capacity  to  an  indus- 
trial development  organization  such  as 
Can-Do  in  Hazleton  or  any  similar  local 
group. 

The  second  feature  of  this  bill  should 
be  that  Can-Do.  the  local  group,  would 
be  able  to  either  mortgage  its  interest  to 
the  Federal  Government  at  a  nominal 
rate  of  interest,  which  should  be  less,  of 
course,  than  what  Can-Do  is  paying  to 
its  bondholders  and  a  sufficient  percent- 
age of  interest  left  so  that  Can-Do  can 
service  the  collections  and  pay  for  them 
out  of  the  interest.  Can-Do  could  either 
mortgage  any  interest  that  it  had  left  in 
any  particular  building  or,  as  in  the  case 


of  some  buildings  where  it  had  taken 
mortgages,  could  rediscount  these  mort- 
gages with  the  Feder:i;  Ontrnment.  If 
this  system  were  set  up,  iL  would  mean 
an  end  to  any  further  Can-Do  drives 
for  money  since  it  would  have  a  contin- 
ual revolving  fund  of  money  until  such 
time  as  all  Can-Do  bonds  were  due  for 
redemption.  Every  time  it  had  reached 
the  limit  of  its  capacity  and  were  com- 
pletely out  of  money,  it  could  then  either 
mortgage  any  interest  it  still  had  with 
the  Federal  Government,  or  it  could  re- 
discount with  the  Federal  Government 
any  mortgage  that  it  would  then  hold. 
As  I  see  it,  this  is  one  great  need  of  such 
local  groups. 

Another  thing,  it  will  urge  any  area 
that  wants  any  Government  assi.stance 
to  first  go  out  and  raise  funds  of  their 
own — this  should  be  a  qualirtcation  of 
the  bill — and  will  urge  States  that  want 
assistance  to  set  up  funds  of  their  own 
before  they  would  have  any  ability  to 
rediscount  in  the  method  that  I  have  set 
forth.  The  financing  plans  suggested 
here  will  provide  the  large  majority  of 
the  neces.sary  industrial  development 
money  once  a  community  has  raised 
funds.  While  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  participating  with  its  ability 
to  raise  and  loan  money,  it  would  not 
require  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  par- 
ticipate unless  the  community  and  State 
had  first  shown  initiative.  This  would 
have  a  great  advantage  in  that  it  would 
proceed  to  con.struct  buildings  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  it  is  doing  now.  Thus, 
it  would  only  be  when  it  would  reach  a 
limit  of  its  funds  that  we  would  apply 
for  this  assistance.  Federal  redtape 
would  not  prevent  a  delay  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  or  the  signing 
of  a  prospect. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  regardless 
of  what  is  done  about  any  other  tjTje 
of  bill,  we  should  go  on  record  as  urg- 
ing this  kind  of  assistance. 

I  do  not  look  upon  this  bill  as  a  sa- 
cred cow  and  therefore,  untouchable. 
This  bill  is  the  synthesis  of  the  thinking 
and  the  experience  of  many  responsible 
citizens  who  have  devoted  their  time  and 
talents  for  many  years  to  this  problem. 
This  bill  is  a  proposal  for  a  vital  need. 
I  would  urge  that  when  considered  by 
the  great  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  which  committee 
undoubtedly  will  receive  the  bill,  the  vast 
experience  of  that  committee  and  its 
brilliant  staff  with  the  many  problems 
of  the  distressed  economic  areas  of  our 
Nation  as  well  as  its  knowledge  of  the 
Government  mortgage  program,  will  ex- 
pedite the  passage  of  this  legislation 
bringing?  to  the  bill  ideas,  suggestions  and 
proposals  to  irvsure  its  success. 

I  am  indebted  to  numeroixs  civic  lead- 
ers in  my  congressional  district  for  their 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  this  bill  and  these  remarks  particu- 
larly Mr.  Frank  Bumside.  Mr.  John 
Hourigan.  and  Mr.  William  O.  Sword,  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  the  Wilkes-Barre  spark- 
plugs: Attorney  Lou  Feldmann,  now  na- 
tional commander  of  the  VFW  and-  at- 
torney for  the  Hazleton  Can-Do  group; 
Dr.  Edger  L.  Dessen,  the  drlvirig  force 


behind  the  Hazleton  OF)eration.  and  Mr. 
Clifford  Jones,  secretary  of  the  Hazle- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point  the  following  statement  and  also  a 
copy  of  my  bill.  H.R.  12854: 

Stattmewt  or  Nexds  or  the  Oiieat¥«  Haele- 
TON  Area  Regarding  Dtsoottwtinc  or  Mort- 
CAcrs  and  Interests  in  Propertt  bt  the 
Greater   Hazleton   Com. munity- Area   New 

DeVTLOPMENT      ORCANaATlON.      INC.      COM- 

MONLT  Known  as  Can-Do,  Inc. 

Wbat  Is  to  be  said  In  the  following  pvara- 
graphs  will  apply  equally  to  any  area  any- 
where In  the  United  States  which  haa  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  That  It  has  raised  money  locally  for  the 
community  share  of  industrial  derelopment 
costs. 

2.  That  it  Is  located  In  any  area  except 
the  extremely  large  urban  communities  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Hazleton  area  has  raised  from  Its  local 
citizens  In  three  drives  approximately  $2.- 
100.000  to  be  used  for  Uidustriai  develop- 
ment. The  first  was  the  Electric  Autolite 
drive  of  1947  which  raised  $650,000.  The 
second  was  the  Can-Do  drive  of  1956  which 
raised  approximately  $750,000.  And  the 
third  wa«  the  aCn-Do  Drive  of  1959  to  which 
there  was  approximately  $850,000  paid  or 
pledged. 

While  the  Electric  Autolite  development 
In  Hazleton  did  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the 
community,  it  also  provided  to  the  commu- 
nity— and  even  to  those  who  took  an  active 
part  In  the  drive — that  it  was  not  the  most 
desirable  way  to  bring  In  new  Industries, 
since  this  drive  contemplated  a  certain 
amount  of  contribution  by  the  community 
toward  the  cost  of  the  building,  as  well  aa 
the  repayment  by  Electric  Autolite  Co.  of  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  commuiUty  funds. 

Therefore.  Can-Do.  Inc.,  proceeded  to  op- 
erate on  a  different  basis  entirely. 

This  basis  is  briefly  based  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania industrial  development  act,  which 
provides  that  the  State  will  provide  30  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  an  industrial  building 
at  varying  interest  rates  (depending  on  the 
rate  charged  by  the  community),  providing 
that  (1)  the  banks  or  financial  insUtulions 
will  finance  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
building,  and  (2)  that  the  community  will 
finance  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  buUd- 
Ing. 

Can-Do,  Inc  ,  proceeded  on  this  basis  to 
build  buildings,  and  these  were  disposed  of 
in  varying  ways: 

1.  By  self -amortization  leases  ocmtaining 
options  to  purdhase. 

2.  By  old-fa,viloned  land  contracts. 

3.  By  tt^e  \is^  of  first,  second,  and  tliird 
mortgages 

In  the  first  two  plans,  Can-Do,  Inc.,  gave 
to  the  banks  in  the  Greater  Hazleton  area 
its  first  mortgage  for  50  percent.  It  gave  to 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (PIDA)  Its  mort- 
gage for  30  percent,  and  It  retained  a  20- 
jjercent  in  the  building. 

Under  the  lease  plan,  Can-Do,  Inc  ,  orig- 
inally gave  lt.s  mortgage  to  the  banks  for 
the  50  percent,  its  mortgage  to  PIDA  for  the 
second  mortgage  of  30  percent,  and  when 
the^  building  wtis  completed,  gave  to  the  in- 
dustrial firm  a  deed  in  fee  simple  for  the 
prop>erty.  The  Industrial  development  firm. 
In  turn,  grive  the  banks  Its  own  first  mort- 
gage and  bond.  The  deed  contained  a  pro- 
vision whereby  the  Industrial  firm  took  the 
deed,  under  and  subject  to  and  agreeing 
to  pay  PIDA  its  second  mortgage.  (Penn- 
sylvania law  required  this.) 

Finally,  the  firm  gave  to  Can-Do.  Inc.,  the 
firm's  mortgage  for  Can-Do,  Inc.'s  20  per- 
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cent.  All  mortgages  were  to  be  amortized 
over  15  to  20  years  at  varying  Interest  rates, 
depending  on  the  money  market. 
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The  following  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed by  Can-Do,  Inc.,  at  approximately 
the  following  amounts: 


Oeneral  Foem  Corp ., 

(at'ltol  Prwlucts  Corp 

HiKhway  Trailer  Co 

lA-yiia  Su<el  Products  Corp. 
New  MiX)n  Homes,  Inc  ... 

Spniildinp  Bakeries,  Inc 

KoUlM  Industries,  Inc 

iMnt  Star  Boat  Co 


Cost  of 
building 


$400,000 
425,000 

1,210.000 
420.000 
400,000 
925,000 
1.S5.000 
933,900 


Bank  loan 


«200,000 
212,500 
605.000 
210.000 
200,000 
462,500 
77.500 
4«6,7SO 


State  loan 


$120,000 
127.500 
363,000 
126,000 
120.000 
27T,  ,V)0 
46.1500 
280. OSO 


"  Csn-DoV 

interest  in 

the  building 


tso.ooo 

M.OOO 

242,000 

M.OOO 

80,000 

iR5,oon 

31.000 

im.  700 


We  were  able  to  get  Lewis  Steel  Products 
Corp.  to  Invest  $50,000,  reducing  the  local 
cost  to  $370,000. 

You  will  note  that  simple  addition  will 
show  you  that  we  have,  therefore,  built 
$4,868,500  worth  of  buildings. 

It  will  al.«o  show  that  the  banks  have  In- 
vested In  mortgages  In  these  buildings  $2,- 
434.250.  It  will  also  show  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  Invested  In  these  buildings 
$1,460,550  And  It  will  also  show  that  Can- 
Do,  Inc..  retains  an  interest  either  in  fee  or 
by  mortgage  by  $973,700. 

Now  comes  the  problem.  In  the  Hazleton 
area,  we  have  the  following  banks  or  lend- 
ing institutions — banks  are  limited  by  law 
on  their  loans  to  any  one  person  or  com- 
pany 10  percent  of  their  capital  and  surplus 
but  not  Including  their  undivided  profits — 
and  the  law  is  the  pame  both  for  State  and 
Federal  banks.  As  a  mrtter  of  practice,  banks 
will  not  go  over  60  percent  In  deposits  of 
loans  of  all  kinds;  and.  therefore,  bank  loans 
of  the  type  I  have  been  describing  depend 
on  other  loans  banks  have,  and  this,  of 
course,  follows  to  some  extent  the  market 
for  money.  Banks  further  have  a  dislike  for 
industrial  mortgages,  particularly  small 
banks;  and  some  banks  refuse  to  take  very 
many — If  any — Industrial  mortgages  at  all. 
Ignoring  all  other  factors  and  only  con- 
sidering the  limit  fixed  by  law  of  capital  and 
surplus,  banks  in  the  Hazleton  area  are  able 
to  loan  at  a  maximum  the  following  amount 
of  money  to  any  individual  or  corporation: 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co $1,100,000 

Hazleton   National   Bank 225,000 

First  National  Bank,  Hazleton 110,000 

People's  Savings  &  Trust  Co 75,000 

Traders  Bank  &  Trust  Co 70,000 

Miner's  Bank  &  Trust  Co 32,500 

First    National    Bank.    McAdoO-  25.000 

First  National   Bank,  Preeland.-  30,000 

Citizens'  Bank  of  Freeland 60.000 

Conyngham   National  Bank 17,000 

White    Haven    Savings    Bank 20,000 

First  National  Bank,  Nuremberg-  12,000 

Total 1.776.500 

Tamaqua  bp.nks: 

The      First     National      Bank     of 

Tamaqua 107.  500 

The  Tamaqua  National  Bank 100,000 

People  Trust  Co.  of  Tamaqua 45.000 

Total 252,500 

First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Abso- 

clatlon  of  Hazleton 260.000 

Thus,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  facing  us  today  is  not 
only  getting  industry,  but  also  being  able  to 
get  the  money  to  finance  Industry.  We  have 
solicited  our  people,  and  despite  the  fact  we 
are  In  what  the  Government  calls  a  chronic 
distressed  area,  we  have  raised  fabulous  suras 
of  money;  but  this  cannot  go  on  indefinitely. 

Our  banks  have  been  very  cooperative, 
but  they  are  faced  with  limits  I  have  set 
forth,    with   the   result    that   If   it   were   not 


for  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society, 
we  would  not  have  been  able  to  even  com- 
plete the  Spauldlng  transaction.  In  giving 
you  tlie  list  of  firms  above  with  the  figures 
on  each  building,  I  have  purposely  overlooked 
General  Foam  Corp..  which  is  now  in  the 
process  of  expanding  their  plant  at  a  total 
cost  of  $400,000  additional— which  means 
$200,000  more  from  the  banks  and  $120,000 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  $80,000 
interest  retained  by  Can-Do.  Inc. 

What  I  have  also  purposely  overlooked  giv- 
ing you  Is  the  fact  that  because  of  the  Im- 
possibility for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
of  raising  the  banks'  share  of  the  money,  we 
lost  an  expansion  of  the  Highway  Trailer  Co. 
which  would  have  cost  $1,250,000,  for  the 
simple  reason  we  could  not  get  together  bank 
loan  of  the  necessary  $625,000.  They  Just  did 
not  have  the  capacity  nor  the  money. 

A.  Markle.  Jr..  who  Is  certainly  no  ama- 
teur in  this  field,  but  a  man  of  tremendous 
experience,  finally  after  many  weeks  put  a 
package  together;  but  by  that  time.  High- 
way Trailer  Co.  changed  Its  mind,  and  500 
Jobs  were  lost  to  Hazleton. 

You  will  also  note,  before  I  get  Into  details 
of  the  act.  that  the  First  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  of  Hazleton  is  listed  for 
$250,000  limit,  apparently  due  to  peculiari- 
ties of  law.     This  is  a  "guesstimate." 

May  I  say  and  repeat — that  without  the 
Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society  and  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  and  the  First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  of  Hazleton.  this  program  would 
have  come  to  an  end  18  months  ago.  Yet 
this  is  the  program  that  has  employed  well 
over  1.000  men  directly  and  several  thousand 
indirectly.  Now.  the  proposal  of  the  Hazle- 
ton plan  Is  this : 

First.  That  the  Government  set  up  a  cor- 
poration similar  to  Fannie  Mae.  with  au- 
thority to  buy  and  relieve  Can-Do,  Inc..  of 
Its  liabilities  on  the  bond,  and  first  mort- 
gages held  by  banks  given  by  Can-Eto.  Inc., 
to  the  banks  In  which  Can-Do.  Inc.,  is  the 
mortgagor  and  banks  are  the  mortgagees. 
(As  you  know,  these  are  participating  mort- 
gages in  which  a  number  of  banks  take  part 
and  one  bank  is  named  as  trustee.)  This 
would  eliminate  the  problem  of  limitation 
of  capital  and  surplus  Imposed  by  law  and 
free  money  so  that  we  might  bring  In  other 
Industries  and  expand  existing  industries. 

Second.  Take  care  of  self-Imposed  re- 
strictions Imposed  by  banks  (many  of  these 
being  limits  Imposed  by  bank  examiners). 
This  then  would  release  dollars  that  banks 
might  lend  to  Can-Do,  Inc  ,  and  other  de- 
velopment organizations. 

In  other  words,  to  safeguard  the  Govern- 
ment, I  would  suggest  that  the  law  contain 
provision  of  first  in-first  out.  In  other 
words,  we  would  have  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  first  buy  the  foam  rubber  mortgage 
before  we  can  ask  them  to  buy  any  other 
mortgage. 

Third.  I  would  suggest  that  provision  be 
made  In  the  law  that  present  trustee  con- 
tinue his  duties  and  collect  money  for  the 
Government,  and  that  present  trustee.-   fee 


of  one-fourth  of  l  percent  be  paid  from  the 
funds  collected. 

The  second  part  of  the  act  should  provide 
that  the  Government  would  be  able  to  buy 
the  interest  of  the  Industrial  development 
organization  In  each  of  these  buildings. 
This  would  then  allow  the  industrial  de- 
velopment organization  to  continue  to  rotate 
its  funds,  avoiding  the  necessity  of  going 
back  to  the  people  continuously  for  money; 
but  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  forcing 
communities  to  participate  if  they  are  to  get 
help.  This  money  should  be  loaned  to  the 
community  at  a  very  nominal  rate  of  in- 
terest, since  one  of  the  difficulties  of  present 
procedure  is  that  there  is  not  enough  left 
over  to  pay  Interest  on  bonds  or  debentures 
or  promises  to  pay.  since  some  of  the  money 
is  raised  on  promises  to  pay  it  back,  although 
some  are  outright  gifts. 

These,  then,  are  the  highlights  and  Impor- 
tant features  of  this  bill.  This  would  insure 
continued  Industrial  development  in  any 
area  which  was  willing  to  raise  some  money 
and  could  work  out  some  kind  of  financing 
plan  with  either  Federal  or  State  aid,  or  even 
jxissibly  just  with  their  banks. 

However,  before  closing  this,  I  should 
point  out  to  you  that  these  are  not  the  only 
costs  of  industrial  development.  It  is  true 
we  purchased  land  for  $5  an  acre  and  im- 
proved that  land  until  it  is  conservatively 
appraised  for  $1,000  an  acre  for  developed 
parts  But  when  we  say  this,  we  fail  to 
take  into  consideration  what  has  made  It 
worth  the  $1,000  an  acre.  May  I  respectfully 
submit  to  you  some  of  the  items: 

1.  We  have  had  thousands  of  hours  of 
free  work  by  people  of  the  community  in 
helping  to  supervise  and  develop  a  project. 

2.  We  have  had  the  use  of  all  types  of 
earth-moving  equipment  firms  at  prices  far 
below  what  could  be  secured  from  commer- 
cial groups. 

3.  We  have  built  our  own  sewers  and  sewer 
systems — both  sanitary  and  storm. 

4.  We  have  built  a  water  system  with  two 
deep  wells  and  with  pressure  that  exceeds 
the  pressure  of  the  city  of  Hazleton. 

5.  We  have  planned  the  area  with  the  as- 
sistance o:'  engineers  who  worked  at  very 
small  cost  laying  out  a  modern  Industrial 
park. 

6.  We  have  built  roads  and  drainage 
systems. 

Now,  in  addition  to  these,  we  have  had 
cooperation  of  others,  to  wit: 

1.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
backfilled  major  strlpplngs  which  existed 
in  this  area  at  absolutely  no  cost  to  us. 

2.  The  county  of  Luzerne  btiilt  an  en- 
trance to  the  Industrial  park  and  an  ex- 
cellent road  at  no  cost  to  us. 

3.  Hazle  Township  and  West  Hazleton 
Borough  Installed  a  phone  fire  alarm  system. 

4.  The  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co. 
cooperated  by  bringing  in  high  voltage 
powerlines. 

5.  The  Bell  Telephone  Co.  cooperated  by 
bringing  in  many  and  varied  services,  In- 
cluding teletypes.  et<;. 

Thus,  it  should  be  noted  that  everyone 
has  participated  excepting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Yet  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  which  were  paid  to  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  past  3  years  In 
income  taxes  from  people  who  had  no  In- 
comes before  but  now  have  Incomes  be- 
cause they  are  employed,  certainly  should 
of  Itself  Justify  the  Federal  Government  in 
offering  some  help.  What  we  propose  is 
not  something  that  will  cost  the  Federal 
Government  any  extensive  sum  of  money. 
If  It  is  carefully  administered  without 
strangling  bureaucracy,  it  can  be  done  very 
cheaply  and  with  minimimi  loss  to  the 
Government.  In  fact,  if  it  is  well  and  in- 
telligently administered,  the  Government 
can    make    a    profit.      This    plan    envisages 
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nothing  except  the  Government  doing  what 
we  are  unable  to  do  ourselves — and  that  Is 
finding  a  market  for  our  mortgages  and 
finding  a  means  of  releasing  our  community 
funds  so  that  they  may  turn  over  again. 

While  this  Is  called  the  Hazleton  plan, 
it  is  only  called  It  because  we  have  had 
fabulous  success  so  far  and  we  now  deal 
in  hard  sound  practice.  We  know  our  weak- 
nesses and  know  the  weaknesses  which  will 
develop  anywhere:  therefore,  we  respectfully 
submit  this  plan  to  you. 


H  R.   12854 

A  bill  to  promote  the  redevelopment  of  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  by  establishing 
a  Goverrunent  corporation  which  wUl  pro- 
vide a  secondary  market  for  industrial 
mortgages  covering  property  in  those  areas 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Redevelopment 
Area    Industrial    Mortgage   Association   Act." 

Pt'RPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish In  the  Federal  Government  a  second- 
ary market  facility  for  Industrial  mortgages 
which  will  provide  a  degree  of  liquidity  for 
industrial  mortgage  Investments  In  econom- 
ically depressed  areas  and  improve  the  dis- 
tribution of  Investment  capital  available  for 
industrial  mortgage  financing,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  operations  of  such  facility  shall 
be  financed  by  private  capital  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible. 

I  CKEATION  OP  ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  "Re- 
development Area  Industrial  Mortgage 
Association."  The  Association  shall  have 
succession  until  dissolved  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. It  shall  maintain  Its  principal  office 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be 
deemed  for  purposes  of  venue  In  civil  actions 
to  be  a  resident  thereof.  Agencies  or  offices 
may  be  established  by  the  Association  in 
such  other  places  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  conduct  of  Its  busi- 
ness. 

C  APIT  ALIZATIO  N 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Association  shall  have  non- 
voting common  stock;  and  initially  shall 
also  have  nonvoting  preferred  stock  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  sub- 
scribe as  provided  in  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  of  this  section.  All  stock  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  have  a  par  value  of  $100  per 
share,  and  shall  not  be  transferable  except 
on  the  books  of  the  Association.  At  the 
option  of  the  Association  all  such  stock  shall 
be  retlrable  at  par  value  at  any  time,  except 
that  retirements  of  common  stock  shall  not 
be  made  if,  as  a  consequence,  the  amount 
thereof  remaining  outstanding  would  be  less 
than  $10  million.  With  respect  to  the  pre- 
ferred stock  held  by  him.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  be  entitled  to  cumulative 
dividends  for  each  fiscal  year  or  portion 
thereof,  from  the  date  or  dates  the  capital 
represented  by  such  preferred  stock  is  Initial- 
ly utilized  until  such  preferred  stock  is  re- 
tired, at  rates  determined  by  him  at  the 
beginning  of  each  such  fiscal  year,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  current  average  In- 
terest rate  on  outstanding  marketable  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  as  of  the  last 
day  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  p)ermlt  the  re- 
tirement of  the  preferred  stock  held  by  him 
in  the  manner  provided  In  this  section. 
Funds  of  the  capital  surplus  and  the  gen- 
eral surplus  accounts  of  the  Association 
shall  be  available  to  retire  the  preferred 
stock  he'd  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Teasury 
as  rapidly  as  the  Association  shall  deem 
feasible.  Concurrently  with  the  retirement 
of  the  last  of  such  outstanding  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock,  the  Association  shall  pay  to  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  covering  Into 
miscellaneous  receipts  an  amount  equal  to 
that  part  of  the  general  surplus  and  reserves 
of  the  Association  (other  than  reserves  estab- 
lished to  provide  for  any  depreciation  in 
value  of  its  assets,  Including  mortgages) 
which  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  earned 
through  the  use  of  the  capital  represented 
by  the  shares  held  by  him  from  time  to  time. 
The  amount  of  such  payment  shall  be  de- 
termined by  applying  to  such  surplus  and 
reserves  that  percentage  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  proportion  borne  by  the  employed 
capital  represented  by  the  Secretary's  stock 
to  the  total  employed  capital  of  the  Associa- 
tion, computed  monthly  to  the  aforesaid 
retirement  of  the  last  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Association. 

(b)  The  Association  shall  accumulate 
funds  for  Its  capital  surplus  account  from 
private  sources  by  requiring  each  mortgage 
seller  to  make  payments  of  nonrefundable 
capital  contributions,  equal  to  not  more 
than  2  per  centum  nor  less  than  1  per 
centum  of  the  unpaid  principal  amounts 
of  mortgages  purchased  or  to  be  purchased 
by  the  Association  from  such  seller  under 
section  5,  as  determined  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Association,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion conditions  In  the  mortgage  market  and 
the  general  economy.  In  addition,  the  As- 
sociation may  impose  charges  or  fees  for 
Its  services  with  the  objective  that  all  costs 
and  expenses  of  its  operations  should  be 
within  its  Income  derived  from  such  opera- 
tions and  that  such  operations  should  be 
fully  self-supporting.  All  earnings  from 
the  operations  of  the  Association  shall  an- 
nually be  transferred  to  Its  general  surplus 
account.  At  any  time,  funds  of  the  general 
surplus  account  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  board  of  directors,  be  transferred  to  re- 
serves. All  dividends  shall  be  charged 
against  the  general  surplus  account. 

(c)  The  Association  shall  Issue,  from  time 
to  time,  to  each  mortgage  seller  Its  common 
stock  (only  in  denominations  of  $100  or 
multiples  thereof)  evidencing  any  capital 
contributions  made  by  such  seller  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b).  Such  dividends  as  may 
be  declared  by  the  board  of  directors  In  its 
discretion  shall  be  paid  by  the  Association 
to  the  holders  of  its  common  stock,  but  In 
any  one  fiscal  year  the  general  surplus  ac- 
count of  the  Association  shall  not  be  re- 
duced through  the  payment  of  dividends  ap- 
plicable to  such  common  stock  which  ex- 
ceed In  the  aggregate  5  per  centum  of  the 
par  value  of  the  outstanding  common  stock 
of  the  Association:  Provided.  That  pending 
the  retirement  of  all  the  outstanding  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  Association  such  per- 
centage with  respect  to  any  one  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  percentage  rate  of  the 
cumulative  dividend  applicable  to  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  Association  for  that  fis- 
cal year. 

(d)  Within  ninety  days  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Associa- 
tion is  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  and 
deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  accept,  preferred  stock  of 
the  Association  having  an  aggregate  par 
value  equal  to  $10,000,000. 

(e)  The  preferred  stock  of  the  Associa- 
tion delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  shall  be  In 
exchange  for  a  note  or  notes  of  the  Associa- 
tion, aggregating  $10,000,000  In  principal 
amof^nt  (and  upon  which  the  accrued  in- 
terest shall  have  been  paid  through  the 
date  of  delivery),  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  In  section  5(e) . 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  institution.  Including  a  national 
bank  or  State  member  bank  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  or  any  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  trust 
company,  or  other  banking  organization,  or- 
ganized under  any  law  of  the  United  States, 


Including  the  laws  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  shall  be  authorized  to  make 
payments  to  the  Association  of  the  non- 
refundable capital  contributions  referred  to 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  receive 
stock  of  the  Association  evidencing  such 
capital  contributions,  and  to  hold  or  dis- 
pose of  such  stock,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

(g)  As  promptly  as  practicable  after  all  of 
the  preferred  stock  of  the  Association  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  been 
retired,  the  president  of  the  Association  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  or 
desirable  to  the  owners  of  the  outstanding 
common  stocks  of  the  Association  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  Association  In  connec- 
tion with,  and  the  control  and  management 
of,  the  operations  of  the  Association  under 
section  5  In  order  that  such  operations  may 
thereafter  be  carried  out  by  a  privately  owned 
and  privately  financed  corporation. 

EXEXCISE    OF  SECONDARY    MAKKET  FUNCTION 

Sic.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  the  Association  Is  author- 
ized, pursuant  to  commitments  or  other- 
wise, to  purchase,  service,  or  sell  industrial 
mortgages  (as  defined  In  section  6(a))  cov- 
ering property  located  In  Industrial  redevel- 
opment areas  (as  defined  In  section  6(b)  ) . 

(b)  The  operations  of  the  Association  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  confined  to  Industrial 
mortgages  which  are  deemed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  constitute  a  reasonable  risk  and 
which  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Association 
cover  construction  or  other  projects  that  will 
contribute  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  Industrial  redevelopment  area  in  which 
the  property  Involved  Is  located.  In  the  In- 
terest of  assuring  sound  operation,  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  the  Association  for  Industrial 
mortgages  purchased  under  this  Act  shall  be 
established,  from  time  to  time,  within  the 
range  of  market  prices  for  the  particular 
type  and  class  of  mortgages  Involved,  as 
determined  by  the  Association.  The  volume 
of  the  Association's  purchases  and  sales  and 
the  establishment  of  the  purchase  prices, 
sales  prices,  and  charges  or  fees,  in  Its  opera- 
tions under  this  Act,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Association  from  time  to  time  with  the 
objectives  that  (1)  such  purchases  and  sales 
will  be  effected  only  at  such  prices  and  on 
such  terms  as  will  reasonably  prevent  ex- 
cessive   use    of    the    Association's    facilities, 

(2)  the  operations  of  the  Association  under 
this  Act  will  be   fully  self-supporting,  and 

(3)  purchases  of  Industrial  mortgages  will 
be  made  on  such  terms  as  to  permit  the 
mortgage  seller  to  hold  and  service  the  loan 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  In  appropriate 
cases. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  any  advance  commitment  to  purchase 
mortgages  in  operations  under  this  Act  shall 
be  Issued  only  at  prices  which  are  sufficient 
to  facilitate  industrial  financing  but  which 
are  sufflclently  below  the  price  then  offered 
by  the  Association  for  Immediate  purchase  to 
prevent  excessive  sales  to  the  Association 
pursuant  to  such  commitments; 

(2)  no  mortgage  may  be  purchased  at  a 
price  exceeding  100  per  centum  of  the  un- 
paid principal  amount  thereof  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  with  adjustments  for  interest  and 
any  comparable  Items; 

(3)  the  Association  may  not  purchase  any 
mortgage  unless  It  covers  property  which  is 
located  in  an  industrial  redevelopment  area 
and  the  development  of  such  property  with 
the  financial  assistance  afforded  by  the 
mortgage  will  contribute  significantly  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Association)  to  the  eco- 
nomic redevelopment  of  such  area;  and 

(4)  no  limitation  may  be  set  by  the  Asso- 
ciation on  the  age  of  industrial  mortgages 
which  It  will  purchase,  or  (except  as  spe- 
cifically provided  In  this  Act)  on  the  type  or 
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types  of  Indiostrlal  mortgages  which  It  will 
purchase. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Association  is  authorized  to  Issue,  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  obli- 
gations having  such  maturities  and  bearing 
such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Association  with  the  ap- 
proval of  till*  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Asso- 
ciation before  maturity  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  stipulated  in  such  obligations;  but 
the  aggregate  amount  of  obligations  of  the 
Association  under  this  subsection  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  ten 
times  the  sum  of  Its  capital,  capital  surplus, 
general  surplus,  reserves,  and  undistributed 
earnings,  and  In  no  event  shall  any  such 
obligations  be  Issued  If.  at  the  time  of  such 
proposed  Issuance,  and  as  a  consequence 
thereof,  the  resulting  aggregate  amount  of 
Its  outstanding  obligations  under  this  sub- 
section would  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
Association's  ownership  pursuant  to  this 
section,  free  from  any  liens  or  encum- 
brances, of  cash,  mortgages,  and  bonds  or 
other  obligations  of,  or  bonds  or  of  cash, 
mortgages,  and  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  guaranteed  thereby,  or  obligations 
which  are  lawful  Investments  for  fiduciary, 
trust,  or  public  funds.  The  Association  shall 
Insert  appropriate  language  in  all  of  Its  obli- 
gations Issued  under  this  subsection  clearly 
Indicating  that  such  obligations,  together 
with  the  Interest  thereon,  are  not  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  and  do  not  con- 
stitute a  debt  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof  other  than  the  Association.  The 
Association  Is  authorized  to  purchase  in  the 
open  market  any  of  Its  obligations  outstand- 
ing under  this  subsection  at  any  time  and 
at  any  price. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized In  his  discretion  to  purchase  any 
obligations  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  and  for  such  purpose  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  any  securities  hereafter  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now 
or  hereafter  In  force,  and  the  ptirposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  extended  to  in- 
clude such  purchases  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  not  at  any  time  purchase 
any  obligations  under  this  subsection  If  (1) 
all  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Association 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
been  retired,  or  (2)  such  purchase  would  in- 
crease the  aggregate  principal  amount  of  his 
then  outstanding  holdings  of  such  obliga- 
tions under  this  subsection  to  an  amount 
greater  than  $225,000,000.  Each  purchase  of 
obligations  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  yield  a  return  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  rate  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
making  of  such  purchase.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  at  such  price 
or  prices  as  he  shall  determine,  any  of  the 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
such  obligations  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States. 

DEFINITION    OF    INDUSTRIAL    MORTGAGE    AND 
INDUSTRL^L     REDEVELOPMENT     AREA 

Sec.  6.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"Industrial  mortgage"  means  a  mortgage  or 
Other  lien  which — 

(1)  covers  land  or  facilities  (Including 
machinery  and  equipment)  acquired  or  de- 
veloped    for     industrial    usage,    or    factory 
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buildings  constructed,  rehabilitated,  con- 
verted, or  enlarged  for  Industrial  or  related 
commercial  uses,  in  an  industrial  redevelop- 
ment area;  and 

(2)  is  given  to  sectire  a  loan  made  by  a 
bank  or  other  financial  institution  located 
within  or  outside  such  Industrial  redevelop- 
ment area,  or  by  an  Industrial  development 
corporation  authorized  to  carry  on  Its  opera- 
tions In  such  area  by  the  State  in  which 
such  area  is  located. 

(b)  (1)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "in- 
dustrial redevelopment  area"  means  at  any 
given  time  an  area  In  which — 

(A)  the  rate  of  unemployment,  excluding 
unemployment  due  primarily  to  temporary 
or  seasonal  factors.  Is  currently  6  per  centum 
or  more  and  has  averaged  at  least  6  per 
centum  for  any  of  the  qualifying  time  pe- 
riods specified  in  subparagraph  (B); 

(B)  the  average  annual  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment has  been  at  least — 

(1)  50  per  centum  above  the  national  aver- 
age for  four  of  the  five  preceding  calendar 
years;  or 

(II)  75  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  the  four  preceding  calen- 
dar years;  or 

(HI)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  cal- 
endar years;  and 

(C)  nonagrlcultural  employment  has  de- 
clined, or  has  shown  a  smaller  Increase  than 
In  the  country  as  a  whole,  during  the  pre- 
ceding five  calendar  years; 

but  an  area  In  which  the  average  annual  rate 
of  unemployment  has  been  In  excess  of  8 
per  centum  for  three  of  the  preceding  four 
calendar  years  shall  In  any  event  constitute 
an  Industrial  redevelopment  area. 

( 2 )  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  from  time 
to  time,  or  upon  the  request  of  the  Associa- 
tion (or  at  the  request  of  the  appropriate 
State  agency.  Instrumentality,  or  political 
subdivision ) ,  certify  to  the  Association  as 
Industrial  redevelopment  areas  any  areas 
where  he  finds,  on  the  basis  of  available 
labor  force  data  or  studies  Initiated  by  him, 
that  the  conditions  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)  exist.  In  the  case  of  any  labor  market 
area  for  which  appropriate  historical  labor 
force  data  have  not  been  compiled,  the  Sec- 
retary may  certify  such  area  as  an  Indus- 
trial redevelopment  area  If  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  duration  In  such  area,  based 
on  a  survey  of  available  labor  force  data, 
generally  equals  or  exceeds  the  applicable 
rate  and  duration  specified  In  paragraph  (I). 

BOARD    OF   DIRECTORS 

Sec.  7.  The  Association  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors  consisting  of  five  p>ersons  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  (who  shall  designate  one  of  such 
persons  as  Chairman  of  the  Board)  from 
among  the  officers  or  employees  of  the  As- 
sociation or  (with  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  such  department  or  agency)  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  Its  Chairman,  who  shall  re- 
quire it  to  meet  not  less  often  than  once 
each  month.  Within  the  limitations  of 
law,  the  Board  shall  determine  the  general 
policies  which  shall  govern  the  operations  of 
the  Association.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
shall  select  and  effect  the  appointment  of 
qualified  persons  to  fill  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  and  such  other 
offices  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the  bylaws, 
with  such  executive  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  bylaws 
or  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  such  per- 
sons shall  be  the  executive  officers  of  the  As- 
sociation and  shall  discharge  all  such  execu- 
tive functions,  powers,  and  duties.  The 
basic  rate  of  compensation  of  the  position 
of  President  of  the  Association  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  basic  rate  of  compensation  es- 
tablished for  the  head  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association.     The  members 


of  the  Board,  as  such,  shall  not  receive  com- 
pensation for  their  services. 

GENERAL  POWERS   OF  THE   ASSOCIATION 

Sec  8.  (a)  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
under  this  Act  the  Association  shall  have 
Flower — 

( 1 )  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,    which    shall    be   Judicially    noticed; 

(2)  by  Its  Board  of  Directors  to  adopt, 
amend,  ajid  repeal  bylaws  governing  the 
performiince  of  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  Imposed  up>on  It  by  Law; 

(3)  to  enter  into  and  perform  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions,  on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  or  with  any 
State,  territory,  or  possession,  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  with  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  or  with  any  per- 
son,  firm,    association,   or  corporation; 

(4)  to  execute,  in  accordance  with  Its  by- 
laws, all  instruments  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  exercise  of  any  of  its  func- 
tions or  powers; 

(5)  in  Its  corporate  name,  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  complain  and  defend,  in  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  State  or  Federal, 
but  no  attachment,  injunction,  or  other 
similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  is- 
sued against  the  property  of  the  Association 
or  against  the  Association  witb  respect  to 
Its  prof>erty; 

(6)  to  conduct  its  business  In  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States; 

(7)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  acquire  any 
property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  or  any 
interest  therein,  to  hold,  rent,  maintain, 
modernize,  -enovate,  improve,  use,  and  op- 
erate such  property,  and  to  sell,  for  cash  or 
credit,  lease,  or  otherw'ise  dispose  of  the 
same,  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  Association  may 
deem    necessary   or    appropriate: 

(8)  to  prescribe,  repeal,  and  amend  or 
modify  rules,  regulations,  or  requirements 
governing  the  manner  In  which  Its  general 
business  may  be  conducted; 

(9)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, or  of  property,  real,  i>ersonal,  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  Intangible,  In  aid  of  any  of  its 
purposes;    and 

(10)  to  do  all  things  necessary  or  In- 
cidental to  the  proper  management  of  Its 
affairs  and  the  proper  conduct  of  its 
business. 

(b)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act,  In  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  or  in  other  laws  6p>eciflcally 
applicable  to  Government  corporutions,  the 
Association  shall  determine  the  necessity  for 
and  the  character  and  amount  of  Its  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  paid, 
and   accounted   for. 

(c)  The  Association,  including  its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserve,  surplus,  mortgages, 
and  Income  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United 
States,  by  any  territory,  dependency,  or  pos- 
session thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county, 
municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority,  ex- 
cept that  ( 1 )  any  real  property  of  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  subject  to  State,  territorial, 
county,  municipal,  or  local  taxation  to  the 
same  extent  according  to  Its  value  as  other 
real  property  Is  taxed,  and  (2)  the  Associa- 
tion shall  pay  annually  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  for  covering  into  miscellaneous 
receipts,  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  Federal  Income  taxes  for  which  it 
would  be  subject  If  It  were  not  exempt 
from  such  taxes  with  respect  to  its  opera- 
tions. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall 
have  power  to  select  and  appoint  or  em- 
ploy such  officers,  attorneys,  employees,  and 
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agents,  to  vest  them  with  such  powers  and 
duties,  and  to  flx  and  to  cauBe  the  Associa- 
tion to  pay  such  compensation  to  them  for 
thPir  services,  as  he  may  determine,  subject 
to  the  civil  service  and  classlricatlon  laws. 
Bonds  may  be  required  for  the  faithful  per- 
Jorniance  of  their  duties,  and  the  Associa- 
tion may  pay  the  premiums  therefor.  With 
the  consent  of  any  Government  corporation 
or  Federal  Reserve  bank,  or  of  any  board, 
commission.  Independent  establishment,  or 
executive  department  of  the  Government, 
the  Association  may  avail  itself  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  of  the  use  of  information, 
services,  facilities,  officers,  and  employees 
thereof.  Including  any  field  service  thereof, 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
(et  No  individual,  association,  partnership. 
or  c<MTX>ratlon,  except  the  body  corporate 
created  by  section  3  of  this  Act.  shall  here- 
after use  the  words  "Redevelopment  Area 
Industrial  Mortgage  Association"  or  any  com- 
bination of  such  words,  as  the  name  or  part 
thereof  under  which  he  or  It  shall  do  busi- 
ness. Every  individual,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  violating  this  prohibition 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  punished  bj^-  a  fine  of  not  exceeding 
$100  or  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  30  days, 
or  both,  for  each  day  during  which  such 
violation  Ls  committed  or  repeated. 

(f)  In  order  that  the  Association  may  be 
supplied  with  such  forms  of  obligations  or 
certificates  as  it  may  need  for  Issuance  un- 
der this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized,  upon  request  of  the  Asaocia- 
tion,  to  prepare  such  forms  as  shall  be  suit- 
able and  approved  by  the  Association,  to  be 
held  in  the  Treasury  subject  to  delivery,  upon 
order  of  the  Association.  The  engraved 
plates,  dies,  bed  pieces,  and  other  material 
executed  in  connection  therewith  shall  re- 
main in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Association  shall  reimburse 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lor  any  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  prepanitlon.  custody. 
and  delivery  of  such  forms. 

(g)  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  act  as  dep>o6ltarles.  cus- 
todians, and  fiscal  agents  for  the  Association 
in  the  general  performance  of  Its  powers, 
and  the  Association  shall  reimburse  such 
Federal  Reserve  banks  for  such  services  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon 

IK  VESTMENT    OF    FTJNDS 

Skc.  9.  Moneys  of  the  Association  not  in- 
vested in  mortgages  or  In  operating  facilities 
shall  be  kept  in  cash  on  hand  or  on  deposit, 
or  Invested  in  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  guaranteed  thereby,  or  in  obliga- 
tions which  are  lawful  investments  for 
flduJiary,  trust,  or  public  funds. 

I  OBLIGATIONS  OT  ASSOCIATION   LEGAL 

INVESTMENTS 

Sec.  10.  All  obligations  issued  by  the  As- 
sociation shall  be  lawful  Investments,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds,  the  investment  or 
deposit  of  which  shall  be  under  the  author- 
ity and  control  of  the  United  States  or  any 
jfflcer  or  officers  thereof. 

AMENDMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT  CORPOBATION 
^  CONTROL    ACT 

Src.  11.  Section  101  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  846)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "Redevelopment  Area 
Industrial  Mortgage  Association:"  after  "Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association;". 


F3ILL  FOFl  RELIEF  C)p  rAHF'(:)N 
SPRLN'GS  SPONGE  L\L)L\--  IP.V  TO 
PUT  DOMESTIC  SPONGES  ON  A 
PAIR  COMPETITIVE  BASIS  WITH 
IMP0RTI:D  SPONGES 

Mr.  CRAMER      Mr   Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  im- 


portation into  the  United  States  of  com- 
mercial sponges  measuring  less  than  5 
inches  in  diameter. 

Tarpon  Springs.  Fla.,  the  largest  and 
only  major  commercial  sponge  produc- 
ing area  in  the  country,  is  in  my  district. 
In  the  middle  1940's,  the  industry  soared 
to  a  $3  million  or  more  a  year  gross,  and 
aided  other  industries  indirectly,  but  a 
blight  destroyed  many  of  the  sponge  beds 
in  the  early  1950's.  and  the  competition 
from  synthetic  and  foreign  sponges  has 
reduced  the  once  great  industry  to 
around  $200,000  a  year.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  in  even  greater  and  better 
quality  than  before  the  beds  have  re- 
grown,  but  the  markets  have  not  been 
recovered. 

I  have  been  reliably  informed  that 
there  are  sponges  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  that  are  less  than  5 
inches  in  diameter:  however,  there  are 
laws  on  our  statute  books  preventing  the 
taking  in  this  country  of  such  sponges 
by  our  commercial  producers,  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws,  and  rightfully  so. 
The  minimum  size  law  was  put  Into  ef- 
fect as  a  conservation  measure  for  bio- 
logical control.  The  primary  purpose 
of  any  conservation  measure,  of  course, 
is  to  make  it  possible  to  harvest  the 
largest  crop,  or  obtain  the  greatest  re- 
turn from  any  natural  resource.  As  ap- 
plied to  sponge  production  this  conserva- 
tion measure  of  legal  size  limit  is  prob- 
ably the  only  effective  means  of  control. 

Foreign  sponges  competing  unfairly  in 
this  respect  include  those  from  Cuba,  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  as  other  foreign 
sources.  To  protect  the  American  sp>onge 
industry,  a  tariff  was  established  which 
applied  to  all  countries  except  Cuba, 
which  has  a  20-percent  preferential  on 
all  products.  In  September  1934  a  trade 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  provided  for  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  duty  on  velvet  sponges  from 
20  percent  to  12  percent,  and  the  rate 
of  duty  on  sponges  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  was  reduced  from  12  percent 
to  6  percent.  This  included  hardhead, 
reef,  and  all  other  sponges. 

At  present,  commercial  sponge  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  are  pro- 
tected both  by  an  act  of  Congress  and  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Florida  The 
act  of  Congress — Public  Law  No.  172, 
approved  August  15,  1914;  38  Stat.  6921— 
prohibits  the  capture  in  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Straits  of  Flor- 
ida which  are  outside  the  limits  of  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction,  of  sponges  measur- 
ing less  than  5  inches  in  diameter  when 
wet.  This  act  also  forbids  the  landing, 
curing,  F>ossession.  or  sale  of  sponges  less 
than  that  size  and  provides  penalties 
for  violation.  The  laws  of  Florida  con- 
tain substantially  the  same  prohibitions 
with  resp>ect  to  catching  and  marketing 
sponges  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  State.  A  State  law  also  provides  that 
hooks  used  in  removing  sponges  from  the 
bottom  shall  be  5  inches  wide  and  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  diving  equipment  for 
taking  sponges  within  the  territorial  lim- 
its of  the  State. 

Since  1948  the  number  of  diving  boats 
working  the  Florida  sponge  beds  hsis 
steadily  declined.  In  1953  there  were 
fewer  than  20  diving  boats  operating  full 
i.me  in  the  Florida  .'^ponge  fishery. 


The  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
now  covered  with  sponges  and  is  a  beau- 
tiful garden  of  fine  and  high  quality  Rock 
Island  sponges.  However,  the  Federal 
Goverrimenfs  buying  specifications  fail 
to  give  Florida  sponges  a  fair  break  and 
actually  favor  Cuban  and  Nassau 
sponges.  This,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  imports  can  be  permitted  of  sponges 
le.ss  than  5  inches  in  diameter,  directly 
in  competition  with  domestic  sponges, 
places  our  own  domestic  producers,  who 
cannot  take  such  sponges  themselves  ac- 
cording to  law,  at  a  tremendous  disad- 
vantage, and  the  purpose  of  my  bill,  of 
course,  is  to  place  our  commercial  pro- 
ducers on  an  equal  footing  with  foreign 
producers. 

I  might  add  that,  through  contact  with 
the  General  Services  Administration.  I 
requested  that  a  survey  be  made  to  learn 
if  there  is  a  basis  on  which  domestic 
sponges  may  compete  more  effectively 
with  foreign  sponges,  and  such  a  survey 
is  now  under  way,  I  understand.  The 
GSA  is  also  planning  to  include  sponges 
to  be  procured  on  the  basis  of  type  I  Rock 
Island  produced  in  Tarpon  Springs  in 
the  September  1960  edition  of  the  GSA 
"Stores  Stock  Catalog." 

In  terms  of  value  the  United  States 
leads  the  world  in  natural  sixjnge  pro- 
duction, while  Cuba  supplies  the  greatest 
quantity,  but  this  unfair  foreign  compe- 
tition must  be  brought  to  a  halt.  For- 
eign imports  below  the  domestically  en- 
forced 5-inch  minimum  limit  permit  for- 
eign sponge  products  to  undercut  domes- 
tic prices  and  quality  and  thus  absorb 
most  of  the  domestic  market.  Without 
some  relief,  this  sick  industry  will  die 
and  this  product,  needed  in  wartime,  will 
disappear  from  domestic  production. 

Cuba,  with  its  attitude  toward  the 
United  States,  should  not  continue  to  get 
such  favored  treatment. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Minsk  ALL  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Betts),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Inouyk  (at  the  request  of  Mi  Mc- 
CoRMACK),  for  tomorrow.  July  2.  on  ac- 
count of  oflQcial  business. 

Mr.  Alford  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McCoRMACK).  (Ml  account  of  illness 
in  family. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent.  p>ermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  smd  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Milliken  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Broomfieldi,  for  10  minutes,  on  Satur- 
day, July  2. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hechler),  for  10  minutes,  on  each  of 
two  subjects:  and  for  1  hour  on  an- 
other subject,  today,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 
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Mr,  PuciNSKi.  for  3  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Meader.  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  iii.MARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revi.se  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Meader,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  H.R.  9996  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Lesinski  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Lankford. 

<The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Broom  FIELD)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Broomfikld. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DtTLSKi'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  RoDiNo. 

Mr.  Philbin  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Porter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DuLSKi)  and  include  extraneous  matter, 
notwithstanding  It  exceeds  the  limit  and 
is  estimated  by  the  F*ublic  Printer  to  cost 
$263.75. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  tiie  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  tlie  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3736.  An  act  creating  a  Commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Edn    •♦''  n   and  Labor. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURI^SON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  1157.  An  act  to  provide  for  promotion 
of  economic  and  social  development  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands; 

H.R.  3375.  An  act  to  encourage  and  stim- 
ulate the  production  and  conservation  of 
ooal  in  the  United  States  through  research 
and  development  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  contract  for  coal 
research,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4049.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  for  cer- 
tain additional  persons; 

H.R.  4386.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
destroy,  deface,  or  remove  certain  boundary 
markers  on  Indian  reservations  to  hunt.  fish, 
or  trap; 

H.R.  5040.  An  act  to  amend  Etnd  clarify 
the  reemployment  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6098.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation and  disposition  of  net  revenues  from 


the  power  development  on  the  Grand  Valley 
Federal  reclamation  project.  Colorado; 

HR.  6179.  An  act  to  grant  the  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Crawford,  Nebr.; 

HR.7903.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
veterans'  guaranteed  and  direct  loan  program 
for  2  years; 

H  R.  8295.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
to  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Irrigritlon  project 
works  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  9702  An  act  to  amend  section  2771  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  payments  of  deceased  members'  flnal 
accounts  without  the  necessity  of  settlement 
by  General  Accounting  OCace; 

Hil.  1(J(R00.  An  act  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1940  with  respect  to  in- 
centive pay  for  certain  submarine  service; 

H.R.  10596.  An  act  to  change  the  method 
of  payment  of  Federal  aid  to  State  or  terri- 
torial homes  for  the  support  of  disabled  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  of  the 
United  States; 

H.R.  11602.  An  act  to  amend  certain  laws 
of  the  United  States  In  light  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12200.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  reduction 
In  enlisted  grade  upon  approval  of  certain 
court-martial  sentences:  and 

H.J.  Res.  778.  Joint  Resolution  making 
temporary  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  598.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony  Di 
Giovanni; 

S.  1409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald  B. 
Thurston  and  other  employees  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service; 

S.  1454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Keltha  L. 
B.-iker; 

S.  1965.  An  act  to  make  uniform  provi- 
sions of  law  with  respect  to  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  members  of  certain  regulatory 
agencies; 

S.  2197.  An  act  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the 
use  of  suitable  color  additives  In  or  on  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribing  the  conditions  (In- 
cluding maximum  tolerances)  under  which 
such  additives  may  be  safely  used;  and 

S  3125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
William  Neal.  Robert  J.  Naumann,  Charles 
LeRoy  Van  Slyke.  and  Franklin  Jordan. 


ADJOURN  MLNT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  6  oclock  and  59  min- 
utes pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Saturday,  July  2,  1960.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2314.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Mann  Creek  project.  Idaho,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9(a)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 


1939  (53  Stat.  1187)  (H.  Doc  No.  444);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
2315  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Hudson-Cham- 
plaln  Celebration  Conrunlssion ,  in  existence 
from  August  8.  1958,  through  February  29, 
1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2316.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranrmlttlng  the 
report  on  examination  of  the  operations 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  Department 
of  State,  for  the  fiscal  years  1957  through 
1959;  to  the  Committee  on  (government  Op- 
erations. 

2317.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  examination,  made  during  fiscal  year 
1959,  of  administrative  activities  of  the 
American  embassies  and  selected  consulates 
in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2318.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  protect  the  public  health  by  amending 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
so  as  to  clarify  and  strengthen  existing  In- 
spection authority  thereunder;  require  man- 
ufacturers of  new  drugs  to  keep  records  of, 
and  make  reports  on,  clinical  experience  and 
other  relevant  data  bearing  on  the  permissi- 
bility of  such  drugs;  require  that  drugs  be 
prepared  or  packed  under  adequate  controls 
to  Insure  proper  Identity,  strength,  purity, 
and  quality,  and  otherwise  Insure  their  com- 
pliance with  the  act;  and  extend  to  all  anti- 
biotics the  certification  provisions  of  the  act 
now  limited  to  certain  antibiotics";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

2319.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Nattirallzatlon  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  under  the  authority  con- 
tained In  section  13(b)  of  the  act  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  lS(c)  of  the  act  of  September  11, 
1957;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidiciary, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMn^  I  K.^  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  68.  Joint  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
New  Jersey  Tercentenary  Celebration  Com- 
mission to  formulate  and  Implement  plans 
to  commemorate  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2065). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  (Rept.  No.  2066.)  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  HH.  2185.  A  biU  to  author- 
ize modification  of  local  participation  in 
fiood  control  projects;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2067).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Twentieth  report  of  the  Com- 
m^ittee  on  Government  Operations  (Rept. 
No.  2068 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Oi>eratlons.     Twenty-first     report     of      the 
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Committee  on  Government  Operations  (Rept. 
No.  2069).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HR  12731.  A  bill 
to  promote  the  efficient,  fair,  and  Inde- 
pendent operation  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Federsil  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2070) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS;  Committee  of  conference. 
HR.  7593.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  101  and 
401(e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  Include  in  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  limitations  on  the 
typie  and  extent  of  service  authorized,  and  for 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  2072).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS;  Conunittee  of  conference. 
HR.  8229  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  Income  tax  for  supplemental  un- 
employment benefit  triists.  ( Rept.  No.  2073) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS;  Committee  of  conference. 
HR.  11748.  A  bill  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1961.  the  sxispension  of 
duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Rept.  No.  2074).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  NORRELL;  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  12232.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Rept.  No  2075).  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr.  WALTER;  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HR  12747.  A  bill  to  Increase  the 
salaries  of  assistant  U.S.  attorneys  and  cer- 
tain other  attorneys  appointed  by  the  At- 
torney General:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2076).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOGGS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HR.  7123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide 
that  lawful  expenditures  for  legislation  pur- 
poses shall  be  allowed  as  deductions  from 
gross  income;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2077).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana;  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Refxjrt  on  ocean 
sciences  and  natural  sciences  (Rept.  No. 
2078).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HR.  10841.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  place  bamboo  pipe  stems 
on  the  free  list;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2079).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON;  Committee  of  conference. 
HR.  10495.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
2080).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PRIV.ATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XlII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  WALTER;  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. S.  3030.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Mlchiko  (Hlral)  Christopher;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2071).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    MULTER : 
HR.  12913.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  mu- 
tual  savings   banks:    to    the   Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    INOUYE; 
H  R  12914.  A     bill    to     authorize    Federal 
mutual  savings  banks:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    FINO; 
HR   12915.  A     bill     to     authorize     Federal 
mutual  savings  banks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN; 
HR  12916.  A    bill     to    authorize     Federal 
mutual  savings  banks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT; 
H  R.  12917.  A    bill     to    authorize    Federal 
mutual  savings  banks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr   RAINS  (by  request)  : 
HR.  12918.  A    bill    to    authorize    Federal 
mutual  savings  banks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr  ADDONIZIO; 
H  R.  12919.  A    bin     to     authorize    Federal 
mutual  savings  banks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciirrency. 
By  Mr   BARDEN; 
H  R.  12920    A  bill  to  amend  a  provision  of 
the  Railroad   Unemployment   Insurance   Act 
relating  to  days   of   unemployment;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  BARR: 
HR.  12921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  deduction 
of  expenses  for  visiting  the  grave  of  a  de- 
ceased serviceman;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    BLATNIK ; 
HR   12922.  A    bill    to    amend     the    Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of   1951.   the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  the  Social 
Security  Act   to  provide  assistance  to  com- 
munities.   Industries,    business    enterprises, 
and    Individuals    to    facilitate    adjustments 
made   necessary  by  the   trade   policy   of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER ; 
H  R.  12923.  A  hill  to  amend  chapter  221  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HALPERN; 
H  R  12924  A  bill  for  the  better  assurance 
of  the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  other  persons  within  the  several 
States  from  mob  violence  and  lynching,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  12925.  A  bill  making  unlawful  the  re- 
quirement for  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as 
a  prerequlste  to  voting  In  a  primary  or  other 
election  for  national  officers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H  R.  12926.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  because  of  race,  religion, 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  12927.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  HARMON; 
HR  12928  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  remain  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
during  at  least  3  days  of  each  week  while 
Congress  Is  In  session,  and  to  remain  within 


the  United  States  during  his  term  of  oIQce; 
tM  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

ByM'  JUDD; 
HR  12929.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  employees  In  the  postal  fleld 
service,  to  establish  a  temporary  Conunls- 
Blon  on  Federal  Civilian  Employees  Compen- 
sation Policy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  METCALF; 
HR.  12930.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal 
loans  and  matching  grants  as  alternative 
forms  of  assistance  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
alteration,  conversion,  or  Improvement  of 
classroom  buildings  and  other  academic  fa- 
cilities; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  OLIVER; 
HR   12931.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to 
be    known    as    the   Commission    on    Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;   to  tba 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  QUIOLBY; 
HR.  12932.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
surplus  foods  In  training  students  In  home 
economics;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HR.  12933.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal 
loans  and  matching  grants  as  alternative 
forms  of  assistance  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties for  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
alteration,  conversion,  or  Improvement  of 
classroom  buildings  and  other  academic  fa- 
cilities; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr  CRAMER; 
H  R.  12934.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  commercial 
sponges  measuring  less  than  6  Inches  In 
diameter:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  DIXON; 
H  R  12935.  A  bill  to  retrocede  to  the 
State  erf  Utah  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over 
certain  lands  within  such  State  which  are 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  PILLION; 
H  R  12936.  A  bill  to  provide  that  military 
personnel  stationed  In  a  State  who  are  denied 
the  right  to  vote  In  such  State  In  certain  elec- 
tions solely  by  reason  of  their  military  status 
shall  not  be  counted  In  determining  such 
State's  representation  In  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  HARRISON; 
HR.  12937  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  excise 
tax  on  transportation  of  persons  as  applied 
to  payments  for  sightseeing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  QUIGLET; 
H  R.  12938    A  bill  to  enact  the  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of    1960;    to  the  Committee 
oil  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CANNON; 
H  J.  Res.  778.  Joint  resolution  making  tem- 
porary appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1961, 
and   for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN; 
H.J  Res  779.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  an  International  conference  between  the 
free  world's  Industrial  nations  and  the  new 
African  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  LEVERING; 
H  Con  Res.  707.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
tiations under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   BARING; 
H.  Res  593    Resolution       expressing       the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed disposal  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the 
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Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at  Ber- 
nards Township.  N.J.:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Opemti^r.-^ 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENTLEY ; 
HR.  12939.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
O.  Kajeckas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary- 

By  Mrs  CHURCH: 
HR.  12940.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Maria 
Stella  Todaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  COFFIN; 
HR.  12941.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlshan 
der  Slmonlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  GILBERT; 
H  R.  12942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
DUluvlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  LANE; 
HR   12943    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
W.  Stevens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN ; 
H.R.  12944.  A  bill  for   the   relief   of  Evan- 
gella    Kurtales;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12945.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Glacomo 
Ferro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  OSMERS; 
H.R.  12946    A   bill   for  the  relief   of  Harry 
Welnsteln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKl; 
H.R   12947    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ewa 
Paczosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  TOLL; 
H.R.  12948.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Marga- 
rete  Z^godda;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LEVERING; 
H  Res.  594.  Resolution  extending  the 
greetings  and  felicitations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Hebron,  Ohio,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  celebration  on  July  4.  1960.  of 
Its  125th  year  as  a  chartered  village;  to  the 
Committee    on   the   Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ttu  Van  Zandt  Bill  H.R.  12395.  Requir- 
ing Useri  of  Inland  Waterways  To  Pav 
a  User'i  Charge  Will  Serve  To  Elimi- 
nate Unfair  Competition  Existing  in  nur 
Nationwide  Transportation  Svstem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  1,  1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
May  25.  1960,  when  I  introduced  H.R. 
12395.  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the 
widespread  interest  in  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

The  bill  would  establish  the  Inland 
Navigation  Commission  and  authorize 
the  provision  and  collection  of  fair  and 
reasonable  charges  for  use  of  inland 
waterway  navigational  improvements, 
constructed,  maintained,  or  operated 
with  Federal  funds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  is  scant  opposition  to  the  user 
charge  principle.  Presidents  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Harr>'  S.  Truman,  and 
Dwlght  D.  Hsenhower  have  all  pub- 
licly urged  the  imposition  of  such 
charges  for  the  use  of  publicly  provided 
transportation  facilities. 

The  Van  Zandt  bill.  H.R.  12395.  woiLd 
correct  an  inequitable  situation  in  the 
field  of  transf)ortation  arising  from  the 
fact  that  those  who  operate  on  our  in- 
land waterways  have  never  p>aid  a  user 
charge. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  users  of 
the  federally  subsidized  inland  water- 
ways, built  and  maintained  at  taxpayer 
expense,  have  never  paid  the  Govern- 
ment anything  for  either  the  construc- 
tion of  or  operating  on  these  costly  fa- 
cilities. Federal  expenditures  for  navi- 
gation on  the  inland  and  intracoastal 
waterways  have  aggregated  more  than 
$2  6  billion  and  have  been  increasing 
rapidly  in  recent  years.  Such  expendi- 
tures have  risen  steadily  from  $57.2  mil- 
lion in  1955  to  $145  million  in  1959. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  denial  of  the 
fact  that  barge-line  operations  on  our 
inland   waterways  form    a   mature   and 


financially  strong  industry.  As  such, 
that  industry  should  be  required  to  take 
its  place  in  transportation,  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis,  bearing  its  own  costs 
under  conditions  of  fair  competition  with 
other  modes  of  transportation.  Mr.  G. 
C.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Barge  Lines  Co.,  stated  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation  of 
the  US.  Senate,  85th  Congress,  on  be- 
half of  the  Inland  Waterways  Common 
Carriers  Association,  that  the  common 
carrier  barge-line  members  handled  24 
billion  ton-miles  of  freight  in  1957  and 
collected  revenues  of  $96  million.  Mr. 
Taylor  also  stated  that  their  rates  aver- 
aged about  4  mills  per  ton-mile  as 
against  14  mills  for  the  railroads.  An 
analysis  of  these  nine  common  carrier 
barge-line  members  on  the  Mississippi 
River  System  that  reported  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  indicates 
that  the  average  rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestment for  transportation  purposes  in 
1957  amounted  to  16.74  percent  of  un- 
amortized investment  before  income 
taxes  and  10.38  percent  of  unamortized 
investment  after  income  taxes. 

These  figures  clearly  reveal  that  the 
barge  lines  can  w-ell  afford  to  pay  their 
own  way  rather  than  to  continue  to  ex- 
pect the  overburdened  American  tax- 
payers to  "pick  up  the  check"  for  them. 
Therefore  there  is  nothing  to  justify  an- 
nual appropriations  year  after  j^ear  from 
funds  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  general 
taxpayers. 

•'Transportation  Lines  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  System  and  the  Gulf  Intra- 
coastal Waterway  for  1959,"  a  Corps  of 
Engineers  publication,  lists  a  total  of 
1,012  carriers  on  these  waterways,  which 
are  classified  as  follows:  34  common  car- 
riers. 13  contract  carriers,  and  965 
exempt  carriers.  The  latter  class  is  priv- 
ileged to  operate  on  the  waterways  with- 
out regulatory  control,  and  it  assumes 
no  resp>onsibility  for  public  or  common 
carrier  service.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
additional  230  inland  waterway  carriers 
operate  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  making  a  total  of  approximately 
1,240  for  all  inland  waterways. 

These  carriers  handled  109  billion  ton- 
miles  of  cargo  in  1958  Assuming  rev- 
enue or  value  in  lieu  of  revenue  of  4  5 
mills  per  ton-mile,  the  volume  would 
equal  $490  million.  The.'^e  data  confirm 
that  inland  waterway  barge  line  opera- 


tions are  a  large  and  well-established 
industr>-.  There  is  no  longer  any  pretext 
of  justification  for  these  operators,  in 
union  with  other  proponents  of  naviga- 
tion projects,  to  come  to  the  Congress 
annually  asking  for,  or,  in  fact,  demand- 
ing, large  appropriations  from  the  Treas- 
ury to  provide,  improve,  and  maintain 
waterways  which  facilitate  their  com- 
mercial operations  for  private  gain  at 
taxpayer  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  should  have  long-overdue  relief 
from  the  burden  of  financing  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  of  the  vaterway 
operators  and  their  advocates.  They 
clamor  for  appropriations  from  the 
Treasury  not  only  to  cover  the  operation 
and  maintenance  cost  of  existing  naviga- 
tion improvements,  but  in  addition,  the 
cost  of  extravagant  enlargements  and 
extensions  of  existing  waterways.  These 
users  of  our  waterways  also  enjoy  the 
benefits  from  the  creation  of  new  proj- 
ects year  by  year — all  of  this  with  no 
provision  whatever  for  reimbursement 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  facilities  and 
services  furnished  them  by  the  public. 
These  extortionate  demands  are  always 
asserted,  and  justification  attempted  by 
a  claim  of  cheap  and  economical  trans- 
portation. I  ask  in  all  fairness:  How 
can  transportation  be  called  economical 
or  cheap  when  it  falls  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  absorb  a  great  share  of 
the  cost?  How  can  this  transportation 
be  termed  economical  when  the  burden 
is  carried  by  the  general  tax  receipts  of 
the  Federal  Government  and,  therefore, 
by  all  the  taxpayers  rather  than  the 
users  of  the  waterway  and  the  operators 
of  carrier  lines? 

The  present  value  of  the  depreciated 
federally  built  structures  on  our  inland 
waterway  system  is  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately $1.5  billion,  with  annual 
operating  and  maintenance  expenses 
of  approximately  S44  million.  These  ex- 
penditures by  the  Federal  Grovernment 
are  pure  subsidies.  They  constitute  an 
outright  gift  of  $1,200,000  with  an  addi- 
tional maintenance  donation  of  $35,000 
year  after  year  to  each  and  every  one 
of  the  1.240  operating  carriers.  Obvious- 
ly, these  subsidies  would  not  be  evenly 
divided  or  accrue  among  the  various  op- 
erators; rather  they  accrue  to  a  rela- 
tively few  large  corix)rations  and  indus- 
tries that  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  full 
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cost  of  the   traas;)<:)rtation  servicps  and 
facilities  they  receive 

Approximately  93  percent  of  all  barge 
traffic  on  the  Missis^sippi  River  system 
which  includes  the  mairLstem  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  it^  tributaries,  is 
limited  to  ei^ht  classes  of  commodities. 
These  commodities  are  listed  below,  with 
the  percentage  of  t-otal  traffic  represent- 
ed by  each  class: 

Coal 39.  7 

Petroleiun 27.  7 

Sand,  gravel,  ajid  crushed  rock 12.  1 

Waterway  Improvement  materials 3.8 

Grains 3.0 

Iron  and  steel  manufactiirlng 3.0 

Shells,    unmanufactured 19 

Industrial  chemicals 1-3 

All  other  class  of  commodities  pro- 
duce less  than  7  percent  of  the  total 
barge  traffic.  This  further  emphasizes 
the  limited  numbers  of  industries  and 
corporations  which  gain  directly  from 
the  ever-,ncr"as;n^'  Federal  expendi- 
tures on  inland  nav.cat.  )n  improvements 
and  malntenanc^^ 

A  user  char^^e  of  approximately  1.5 
mills  per  ton-m:le  on  cargo  vessels  and  a 
nominal  user  charge  set  up  for  other 
craft.  w.)uld  be  established  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Van  Zandt  bill.  H  R 
12395.  My  bill  would  provide  adequate 
revenues  to  insure  that  '1)  the  present 
useful  inland  waterway  improvements 
could  be  equitably  amortized;  (2)  that 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
inland  waterways  could  be  financed;  and 
i3'  that  adequate  funds  would  accumu- 
late to  provide  for  the  repair  and  re- 
placement of  existing  structures  and  the 
provision  of  new  structures  as  required 
by  the  waterway  users  and  approved  by 
the  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker,  H  R.  12395 
will.  :n  fact,  free  the  long-abused  tax- 
payers of  this  country  from  an  unjust 
and  ever-increasing  burden  of  expendi- 
tures for  transportation  facilities  for  the 
advantage  of  a  very  limited  group.  It 
•All:  place  the  responsibility  for  flnanc- 
mg  tr.ese  facilities  squarely  upon  the 
commercial  interests  who  can  best  .judge 
the  economic  value  of  :he;r  ('-.vn  de- 
mands. In  conclusion  H  R  1J395  will 
not  impede,  but  will  posit. vply  enhance, 
the  pffic;r'i;rv  and  pconomy  of  our  trans- 
portat:  )n  -vstom  F\irthermore.  it  will 
lend  dignity  and  responsibility  to  the 
demands  of  carriers  that  operate  on  our 
inland  waterway  sy.stem.  And  finally  it 
will  be  instrumental  in  eliminating  the 
wa.ste  that  now  exists  in  our  inland 
wa'.er-.vav    navigation   programs. 


Mr.  Louis  Hardtla  of  Philo,  Ohio,  Honored 
by  the  Weather  Bureau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HENDERSON 

IN  THE  HOU.~E  ' 'F  BLr^RE.^ENT.ATIVES 
Friday.  July  1 .  1960 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  Mr  Louis  Hardtla.  of  Philo,  which 
Ls  in  the  15th  Congressional  E>istrict  of 


Ohio,  will  receive  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Award  for  1960  from  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Mr,  Hardtla  is  one  of  seven  who 
have  been  selected  from  the  United 
States  for  outstanding  service  in  the  field 
of  weather  observation  and  reporting. 

The  citation  which  he  receives  with 
his  award  reads  as  follows; 

For  an  exceptionally  long  record  of  con- 
tinuous cUmatological  observations  at  Philo, 
Ohio,  begun  by  Mr.  Hardtla,  because  of  his 
own  scientific  Interest  In  1892  and  then 
continued  as  a  cooperative  observer  for  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau  since  1901. 

Mr.  Hardtla.  throughout  these  many 
years,  has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
the  Weather  Bureau  and  to  the  Nation. 
His  observations  and  study  have  con- 
tributed in  large  measure  to  the  overall 
study  of  weather  conditions.  I  am  proud 
that  a  constituent  of  mine  has  been 
chosen  to  receive  this  award  and  I  extend 
to  him  my  own  congratulations  and 
thanks. 


Defense   Budget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  1.  1960 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
in  basic  agreement  with  the  statements 
and  explanation  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  M.\hon]  as 
he  presents  to  us  the  conference  report 
on  the  defense  appropriations  bill.  I 
especially  concur  with  his  premise  that 
the  Communist  threat  Is  certainly  not 
greater  or  more  dangerous  than  it  was 
6  months  ago.  Certainly  we  do  have  the 
responsibility,  fortified  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  cold  war  will  be  with  us 
for  many  years,  to  maintain  our  world 
military  position  and  present  armed  su- 
periority must  be  maintained  and,  of 
course,  increased.  This  $40  billion  de- 
fense budget  provides  basically  for  the 
necessary  improvements  we  continue  to 
make  In  our  military  program,  and  gives 
our  Armed  F\>rces  the  ability  to  deter  war 
becaase  of  our  overwhelming  strength  as 
compared  with  the  boastful,  but  much 
exaggerated,  Soviet  military-  machine. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
the  American  taxpayer  to  study  all  de- 
tails of  the  defense  budget,  since  spend- 
ing, as  it  does,  half  the  Federal  annual 
expenditure,  the  possibility  of  waste  and 
extravagance  is  obvious. 

I  do  not  wish  the  statement  that  I  will 
now  make  to  reflect  upon  the  com- 
petence, loyalty,  or  devotion  to  duty  of 
our  military  leaders,  but  the  plain  facts 
are  that  there  is  as  much,  if  not  more. 
careless  administration  and  waste  in  the 
Defense  Department  than  in  any  other 
governmental  agency.  Frankly,  one  of 
the  hangovers  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war  has  been  the  pampered  state 
of  our  top  military  officials,  who  hold 
themselves  above  civilian  criticism  of 
their  .-^pending. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  must,  ^r  T  pointed 
out,  in  our  duty  to  the  taxpav* :  -  v.  e  rep- 
resent, insist  that  our  military  leaders 
provide  us  with  not  only  the  strongest 
force  in  the  world,  as  they  have  done,  but, 
equally  important,  do  so  with  the  utmost 
efficiency  and  conservation  of  a  greatest 
resource;  the  American  dollar.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  we  could,  today,  save 
10  percent  of  the  dollars  to  be  spent  and 
provide  completely  for  our  Nation's  de- 
fense if  the  military  leaders  would  prac- 
tice true  economy  in  all  phases  of  our 
Military  Establishment.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  repeat,  my  statement  is  one  that 
I  am  sure  a  great  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues concur  in.  since  we  have  received 
in  communications  from  our  constitu- 
ents, a  clear  mandate  that  whenever  pos- 
sible we  must  reduce  the  back-breaking 
tax  burden  that  rests  upon  the  Ameri- 
can public.  It  would  be  a  tragic  thing  to 
yield  to  the  false  theory  advocated  by  the 
pseudo-liberal  leftwing  element  here  who 
believe  that  their  duty  is  to  recklessly 
spend  as  much  of  the  American  pub- 
lic's money  as  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on.  We  are  determined,  as  we  patss  this 
defense  appropriation  to  battle  commu- 
nism abroad.  We  cannot  surrender  to 
socialism  here.  This  defen.se  appropria- 
tion worked  out  so  carefully  by  Mem- 
bers of  both  bodies  provides  each  of  our 
armed  services  with  the  weapons  they 
need  to  continue  their  stalwart  defense, 
not  only  of  our  Nation  but  of  free  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world.  It  is  true  that 
the  interser\'ice  rivalry  continues,  and 
that  the  differences  of  opinion  within 
this  appropriation  remains,  but  overall 
this  Is  a  sound,  practical  defense  appro- 
priation maintaining  and  Increasing  our 
militarj'  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union. 


The  Influence  if  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  National  Econoniv  .Address  by 
Senator  Butler 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON    JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or    MABVLAlTD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  ITNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Jtdy  1,1960 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  pleasure  yesterday  morning  of  ad- 
dressmg  some  400  public  and  parochial 
schoolteachers  of  Baltimore  at  their  an- 
nual workshop  on  economics.  Yester- 
day was  Government  Day,  and  I  was 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  dLscussing 
"The  Influence  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, on  the  National  Economy."  As  I 
pointed  out.  "In  order  for  us  to  main- 
tain our  position  as  leaders  of  the  free 
world,  tlie  time  has  come  for  prudence 
in  spending  the  hard-earned  income  of 
American  producers  by  every  level  of 
government." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Conor essicn- 
AL  Record  my  speech  before  ti  ■  lialti- 
more  teachers'  workshop,  as  wei!  lus  cr- 
tain  charts  and  explanatory  comments 
which  serve  to  complement  my  sjx^ch 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Influence  or  Federal  Government  on 
THE  National  Ecokomt 

I  believe  that  the  future  of  this  country 
lies  In  your  hands.  I  believe  that  because 
you  teachers  gathered  hee  today  are  the 
prime  molders  of  the  minds  of  our  youth  who 
will  lead  this  Nation  tomorrow.  And  bo 
what  you  think  and  what  you  teach  will  de- 
termine the  course  of  the  United  States  for 
generations  to  come.  You  are  bound, 
therefore,  with  a  serious  and  challenging  re- 
EponslblUty.  I  know  that  you  do  not  con- 
sider this  duty  lightly  nor  Indifferent.  These 
are  Indeed  serious  times,  challenging  times, 
when  all  of  us  must  give  fully  and  com- 
pletely of  ourselves. 

It  is  not  a  time  to  bewail  our  troubles 
and  mistakes  to  pick  and  probe  feverishly  at 
where  we  went  wrong  or  how  we  could  have 
done  better.  It  Is  not  a  time  to  be  discour- 
aged or  despondent.  It  Is  a  time  to  realize 
that  the  Soviets  want  to  bury  us  completely 
and  thoroughly  and  that  we  must  be  pre- 
pared  to   bury   them — If   necessary. 

These  are  challenging  times,  but  It  is 
not  only  the  challenge  of  the  Soviets,  whose 
unremitting  efforts  to  win  the  world  to  their 
cause  has  had  some  temporary  success,  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  but  the  challenge  of 
those  people  here  at  home  who  would  turn 
the  present  crisis,  unwittingly  perhaps.  Into 
what  I  consider  a  most  imminent  and  fear- 
ful possibility — bankruptcy  and  economic 
ruin  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I,  for  one,  refuse  to  discard  as  archaic  and 
Inefficient  the  free  enterprise  and  balanced 
budget  methods  which  have  produced  this 
marvelous  Nation,  which  Is  still  the  strong- 
est and  the  freest  In  the  world. 

And  so  I  am  going  to  talk  this  morning 
about  the  Influence  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment  on  the  national  economy  and  some 
of  the  dangerous  emergency  proposals  which 
come  too  often  before  the  Senate. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  are  many  pro- 
posals currently  before  the  Congress  to 
establish  new  programs  involving  large  ex- 
penditures by  the  Federal  Government 
which  were  not  Included  in  the  President's 
budget.  Some  of  these  measures  may  be 
worthy  If  there  were  not  so  many  other  ex- 
isting commitments  and  they  would  cer- 
tainly prove  beneficial  to  a  great  number  of 
our  citizens. 

Yet.  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. I  have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  Impact  of  these  many  pro- 
fKised  programs  on  the  Federal  budget  and 
the  national  economy  and  with  the  question 
of  how  we  are  to  finance  them. 

The  decade  of  the  sixties  will  be  a  time 
of  serious  challenge  to  our  Nation,  and  in- 
deed to  our  way  of  life.  The  economic 
offensive  launched  by  the  Communist  na- 
tions win  require  a  rededlcatlon  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  oiir  free  enterprise  economy.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  keep  up  our  military 
strength,  and  we  must  marshal  all  our  re- 
sources to  maintain  and  strengthen  our 
position  of  world  leadership.  To  accomplish 
these  ends  will  require  a  healthy,  strong, 
and  growing  economy 

The  budget  which  was  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  for  the  fiscal  year  1961 
calls  for  revenues  of  $84  billion  and  expendi- 
tures of  $79  8  billion,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
$4.2  billion  to  be  applied  toward  reducing 
our  public  debt  of  $284  5  billion.  The  pub- 
lic debt,  which  has  now  reached  a  per  capita 
level  of  approximately  $1,580  for  each  of  our 
180  million  citizens  Is  fantastically  high. 

Yet.  If  we  add  the  liabilities  of  an  esti- 
mated $350  billion  of  future  obligations  for 
retirement  benefits  for  civilian  Government 
employees  and  military  personnel  and  future 
pensions  and  compensations  to  veterans  and 
an  estimated  $98  billion  of  commitments  for 


future  spending  for  highways,  public  works 
programs,  public  housing,  unexpended  bal- 
ances in  the  defense  program,  and  a  variety 
of  other  obligations.  We  arrive  at  the  astro- 
nomical total  of  a  $732  blUlon  mortgage  on 
America's  future. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  Congress,  every 
Senator  and  every  Congressman  will  be  ex- 
amining many  proposals  requiring  additional 
Federal  spending.  An  even  cursory  study  of 
the  budget  reveals  that  once  such  prograins 
become  embedded  In  our  statutes,  they  are 
never  eliminated.  Indeed,  history  shows 
that  these  measures  grow  and  expand  from 
year  to  year. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  practice  we 
have  followed  for  many  years  is  provided  by 
an  examination  of  expenditures  for  public 
assistance  programs.  At  the  time  that  the 
Congress  liberalized  the  old-age  and  stir- 
vlvors'  insurance  program  In  1950,  we  con- 
templated that  expenditures  for  public  as- 
sistance would  ultimately  decline. 

The  Intent  of  the  Congress  Is  clearly  re- 
vealed in  Report  No.  1669  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  dated  May  16.  1950, 
which  discussed  the  amendments  embodied 
In  H  R.  6000,  81st  Congress.     It  stated  that: 

"The  committee-approved  bill  Is  designed 
to  have  the  Insurance  program  become  the 
basic  method.  The  strengthening  of  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  will  reduce  the 
need  for  public-assistance  expenditures. 
The  broad  extension  of  coverage,  the  increase 
In  benefit*,  and  the  liberalized  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  the  Insurance  program  will 
decrease  the  number  of  people  who  will  have 
to  depend  on  the  assistance  programs  •  •  •." 

This  statement  was  made  In  1950  when 
budget  expenditures  for  public  assistance 
totaled  $1,039  million.  The  1961  budget 
estimate  for  this  program  submitted  by 
President  Elsenhower  on  January  18,  1960. 
proposes  expenditures  of  $2,087  million.  In 
other  words,  although  coverage  had  been  ex- 
tended, a  program  which  was  destined  to  de- 
crease In  Importance  doubled  In  size  during 
a  decade.  This  illustrates  the  need  for  ex- 
treme caution  In  embarking  upon  new  pro- 
grams which  may  require  modest  financial 
obligations  at  the  time  they  are  suggested. 

The  economic  facts  of  life  are  such  that 
we  have  only  two  alternatives  we  can  use 
to  finance  these  expenditures.  We  must 
either  go  into  debt,  or  we  must  increase  our 
tax  revenues. 

The  dangers  and  serious  consequences  of  a 
continuous  budget  deficit  need  not  be  re- 
counted. The  experience  of  many  European 
countries  in  the  postwar  period  have  demon- 
strated beyond  a  doubt  that  Inflation  and 
depreciated  currency  are  not  mere  phan- 
toms. Events  here  in  the  United  States 
have  proved  that  a  firm  stand  must  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  dollar.  Our 
current  balance-of-payments  problem  should 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  that  unless  we 
maintain  competitive  prices  in  world  mar- 
kets and  bring  about  a  balance  In  terms 
of  our  International  payments,  we  are 
headed  for  serious  trouble.  In  1949  U.S.  gold 
stocks  reached  a  postwar  high  of  $24  6  bil- 
lion. At  the  end  of  April  of  this  year,  they 
stand  at  $19.4  billion,  a  decline  of  $5.2  billion. 
It  is  self-evident  that  this  trend  must  be 
halted  if  our  economic  system  is  to  survive. 
In  fact,  the  claims  on  our  gold  at  Fort 
Knox,  If  they  were  all  exercised,  would  com- 
pletely absorb  our  reserves. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  an  examination  of 
the  budget  outlined  by  President  Elsenhower 
last  January  shows  that  interest  payments 
represent  12  percent  of  expenditures;  gen- 
eral Government.  2.4  percent;  major  national 
security  programs,  57.1  percent;  Interna- 
tional affairs  and  finance,  2.8  percent;  vet- 
erans' services  and  benefits,  69  percent; 
agriculture  and  agrlculttiral  resources,  7 
percent;  labor  and  welfare,  5  7  percent;  com- 
merce and  housing,  3  4  percent;  natural 
resources,  2.4  percent;  and  allowances  for 
contlngenies.  0.3  percent.     On    the   revenue 


side,  corporation  Income  taxes  are  expected 
to  contribute  28  percent  of  revenues,  indi- 
vidual Income  taxes,  52  p>ercent,  and  excise 
and  other  taxes  20  percent. 

The  original  budget  prepared  last  Janu- 
ary will  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  ap- 
propriations and  authorizations  provided  by 
the  present  Congress.  For  example,  the 
President  requested  an  Increase  In  postal 
rates  which  apparently  will  not  be  granted. 
Furthermore,  within  the  past  few  days  the 
Senate  has  adopted  bills  that  would  add 
more  than  $2  billion  to  the  budget,  which 
was  presented  by  President  Blsenhower  last 
January,  and  the  end  Is  not  yet  in  sight 
since  there  wUl  certainly  be  additional 
sp>ending  bills,  including  programs  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  budget  before  we  finally 
adjourn. 

For  example,  the  tax  rate  on  corporation 
profits  presently  stands  at  52  percent.  The 
Federal  Government  is  the  senior  partner  in 
every  corporation  with  a  taxable  income  in 
excess  of  $25,000.  It  derives  more  revenue 
from  the  enterprise  than  the  Investors  who 
risk  their  capital  to  provide  Jobs  for  our  peo- 
ple and  the  goods  and  services  that  we  need. 

Accordingly,  if  more  Federal  revenues  are 
needed,  they  will  have  to  be  raised  by  in- 
creased personal  Income  taxes  In  the  lower 
and  middle  brackets.  Yet  we  are  all  aware 
that  today  the  average  employee  Is  most 
concerned  with  his  take-home  pay.  If  fur- 
ther tax  withholding  reduces  take-home  pay. 
organized  labor  will  of  necessity  demand 
higher  wages.  These  added  labor  costs  will 
in  turn  have  to  l>e  factored  into  higher 
prices.  Further  price  Increases  will  only  ag- 
gravate the  problem  of  foreign  competition 
with  which  we  are  now  faced  and  will  ulti- 
mately result  In  more  problems  of  unem- 
ployment, depressed  areas,  and  a  lower 
standard  of  living. 

There  have  been  many  bills  which  were 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  to 
establish  new  programs  but  which  were  ve- 
toed by  the  President.  In  and  of  themselves 
some  of  them  may  have  t>een  worthy,  but  the 
problem  now  is  one  of  priorities.  It  is  im- 
portant that  every  voter  understand  that  If 
additional  demands  for  Federal  funds  are 
pressed  upon  the  Congress,  they  can  only  be 
met  through  Increased  taxes  that  will  raise 
his  cost  of  living  and  lower  his  take-home 
pay. 

This  is  not  a  time  when  any  of  us  should 
be  solely  concerned  with  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  specific  programs  but  rather  with 
the  simple  fact  of  how  we  can  pay  for  them 
and  how  they  will  ultimately  add  to  the 
growth  of  our  tax  base. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  recent  speech 
given  by  Mr  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Tax  Foundation  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Stans  said : 

"Except  for  its  dimensions,  the  Federal 
budget  is  parallel  to  a  family's  budget,  as  a 
plan  for  living,  with  its  goals.  Its  fixed  costs, 
Its  choices  among  variables.  Its  contingen- 
cies, and  above  all  its  relevance  to  what  we 
can  afford  within  our  means.  The  simple 
idea  that  whatever  is  spent  must  somehow 
be  covered  by  what  Is  earned  would  help  to 
dissipate  the  widespread  delusion  that  in 
some  strange  way  when  money  comes  frcxn 
Washington  it  doesn't  cost  anybody  any- 
thing " 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  plans  for  participa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  In  our 
economy  must  be  designed  to  meet  only  those 
requirements  which  cannot  be  covered 
through  the  exercise  of  local  resources  and 
Initiative. 

President  Eisenhower  In  his  budget  mes- 
sage of  January  18.  1960,  said: 

"I  believe  that  the  American  people  have 
made  their  wishes  clear:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  conduct  lt«  financial  affairs 
with  a  high  sense  of  responsibility  vlgorotis- 
ly  meeting  the  Nation's  needs  and  opportur^- 
ties   within   its  proper  sphere  while   at   the 
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same  tin;e  exercisi:-:;  a  pruaent  discipline  In 
matters  of  bomw.r.a;  ar.d  spending,  and  in 
incurring  habiiit-ies  for  me  future." 

"Hie  high  sense  of  responsibility  and 
'iruder.t  discipline  to  which  President 
Eisp.Tho-^er  referred  should  be  ever  before 
:e---islatr;rs  as  they  consider  any  legislative 
proposals  until  this  country  has  demon- 
strated over  a  reasonable  period  of  time  that 
our  budget  is  balanced  and  our  national 
finances  are  In  proper  order. 

It  is  most  Important  to  allow  local  au- 
thorities the  right  to  tax.  We  are  In  effect 
making  an  indirect  contribution  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  assume  added  responsi- 
bilities by  allowing  them  to  Issue  securities, 
the  Income  from  which  is  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral taxation.  In  1961  the  spending  program 
of  the  States  totaled  $15.3  billion.  It  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  short  span  of  9 
years  to  $32  billion  In  1959. 

In  the  years  ahead  there  will  be  added  de- 
mands because  of  population  Increases  and 
the  movement  from  concentrated  urban  areas 
to  the  suburbs.  There  has  been  increased 
pressure  on  the  States  In  terms  of  their  own 
financial  problems  which  must  be  met  by  the 
same  Individuals  who  support  the  Federal 
Government.  An  unhealthy  fiscal  situation 
has  developed  because  population  growth  and 
concentration  have  occiirred  In  urban  and 
suburban  areas,  with  the  total  population 
increasing  about  30  million  between  1946  and 
1957  Over  half  of  this  growth  was  in  tiie 
nonproductive  group  of  citizens  who  are  in 
■chool,  in  the  age  group  from  5  to  17,  or 
thnse  who  have  retired  and  are  65  years  of 
a^-^  and  .-vf  r 

In  ?p;-'»  f  additional  Federal  programs. 
State  ii.d  ;  /<al  governments  have  been  bur- 
dened w;'h  .ifi:i;-d  '..-;■>  ■  r  public  assistance 
and  ofn-r  -■•...  i  ■.:..--  programs.  More 
sf  n  -<.-ei  :..  rs  •..'■■  needed  to  meet  the  educa- 
ti  >na;  requ ..-"rn-jn:,  of  our  expanded  youth 
population  The  number  of  motor  vehicles 
has  grown  from  34  nnlllion  In  1946  to  68  mil- 
lion In  1&59  .\:'  'Y.'^^e  factors  add  to  the  cost 
of  Government — National,  State,  and  local. 
I  am  a  tervent  believer  in  having  as  many  of 
these  activities  conducted  by  the  States  and 
their  subdivisions  as  possible  since  I  am  con- 
vinced that  any  Government  activity  carried 
on  under  the  close  observation  of  those  who 
are    paying    for    It    will    probably    result    In 


greater  eflaclency.  Hjwe.er.  regardless  of  how 
these  programs  are  financed,  they  are  Impos- 
ing an  ever-larger  burden  of  taxes  on  those 
who  constitute  the  civilian  labor  force  of 
leas  than  70  million  out  of  a  poptilatlon  of 
almost  180  million. 

Jn  order  for  us  to  maintain  ovir  position 
as  leaders  of  the  free  world,  the  time  has 
come  for  prudence  in  spending  the  hard- 
earned  income  of  American  producers  by 
every  level  of  government. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Piesident,  it  was 
my  great  privilege  to  address  a  group 
of  leading  business  and  professional  men 
of  the  tristate  area  of  which  Pittsburgh 
is  the  center,  known  as  the  Amen  Cor- 
ner group,  in  the  spring  of  1959.  At  this 
time  I  pointed  out  a  danger  which  has 
since  become  a  reality.  I  append  hereto 
certain  statements  which  I  made  before 
this  group,  including  a  table,  which  were 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  23,  1959,  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Our  tajc  system  deters  thrift.  In  these 
days,  when  the  Government  requires  the 
maximum  pxassible  revenue,  progressive  tax 
rates  which  exceed  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns  represent  fiscal  Irresponsibility  at  its 
worst.  What  Is  not  generally  recognized  is 
the  fact  that  our  pyrogressive  income  taxes 
apply  particularly  to  Investment  Income 
from  the  private  sector  of  our  economy.  Any- 
one can  readily  secure  a  yield  of  3  percent 
through  the  purchase  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
which  finance  State  and  local  enterprises  of 
many  kinds. 

An  Investment  In  a  corporate  enterprise 
must  produce  at  least  7,8  percent  before 
taxes  to  provide  an  equivalent  yield  to  a  per- 
son with  a  taxable  Income  of  only  $2,000.  If 
the  Income  of  an  Individual  Is  $10,000  the 
yield  from  a  private  corporate  venture  must 
exceed  10  percent  before  taxes  to  equal  the 
3 -percent  yield  he  can  obtain  from  a  tax- 
exempt  security.  If  he  happens  to  be  in  the 
top  Federal  tax  bracket  the  equivalent  yield 
from  a  private  corporate  Investment  must  be 
more  than  69  percent.     This  is  an  absurdity. 

"I  do  not  have  to  belabor  the  point  with 
this  audience  that  there  are  few  individuals 
in  the  upper-Income  brackets  who  are  In- 
terested   In    financing    new    risk    enterprises 


under  such  conditions.  I  hope,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  to 
make  a  contribution  toward  the  restoration 
of  some  sense  to  this  utterly  unrealistic  pro- 
gressive tax  structvu-e  which  was  designed  to 
punish  success  rather  than  to  raise  revenue. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  would  not  have  made  this 
mistake. 

"American  citizens  are  not  permitted  to 
convert  p;iper  dollars  into  gold;  however, 
foreigners  have  this  opportunity.  In  recent 
years  we  have  been  providing  them  with 
dollar  resources  to  enable  them  to  draw  on 
our  gold  balances.  Unless  we  maintain 
competitive  prices  In  world  markets  and 
bring  about  a  balance  In  terms  of  our  Inter- 
national payments  our  economy  Is  headed 
for  serious  trouble. 

"In  1949  US  gold  stocks  reached  a  post- 
war high  of  $24.6  billion.  At  the  end  of 
last  year  they  stood  at  $20  6  billion,  a  de- 
cline of  $4  billion.  The  reduction  In  1958 
alone  totaled  $2.3  bUllon.  In  fact,  the 
monthly  figures  show  a  falling  gold  stock  for 
every  month  since  January  1958.  While  a 
$20  billion  gold  stock  provides  an  adequate 
base  for  our  currency.  It  must  be  self-evident 
that  a  decline  of  about  10  percent  a  year  can 
no  longer  continue  without  completely 
destroying  our  own  economic  system.  This, 
perhaps.  Is  the  best  way  for  us  to  fully  ap- 
preciate the  Impact  of  unsound  economic 
policies,  since  an  excess  of  demands  for 
dollar  payments  ateoad  over  purchases  from 
us  will  sooner  or  later  be  reflected  In  our 
monetary  reserves. 

"Our  country  has  faced  and  met  great 
problems  In  the  past.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  our  leaders  in  Industry,  labor, 
and  Government  are  capable  of  meeting  the 
difficulties  which  confront  us  today.  They 
can,  and  will  l>e  met  by  a  rededlcatlon  by 
each  of  us  to  those  Ideals  which  guided  our 
Founding  Fathers  In  writing  the  Constitu- 
tion and  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

"We  must  reinstlll  these  virtues  In  our 
youth,  because  It  Is  quite  apparent  that  our 
opponents  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains  are  developing  the  willingness  to 
sacrifice  Immediate  pleasures  In  order  to 
achieve  their  objectives.  We  must  meet  this 
challenge  while  retaining  freedom.  It  Is 
more  difficult  for  us  to  Impose  self -discipline 
upon  ourselves  than  to  permit  dictation  by 
the  state,  but  if  we  are  true  to  our  heritage, 
this  Is  what  we  shall  do. 


Federal  taxrs  paid  by  the  44  largest  industrial  corporations,  ranked  by  sales,  are  required  to  finance  1059  expenditures  for  international 

affairs  and  finance 
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Company 


Oeneral  Moton 

Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey)*... 

Ford  Motor ..- 

T'nited  ,«tates  .ssteel 

Ckmeral  Elf^trlc 

Chrysler 

Sooony  Mobil  Oil  i» 

Golf  Oil 

Bethlehem  Steel 

Swift 

Texas  Co 

Standard  Oil  rindlana)* 

Westinghousr  Kloctric 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  E.  I 

Shell  Oil 

SUndard  OH  (CaUfomla)' 

Boelrwr  Airplane 

Oeneral  Dynamics.. 

NRtional  Dairy  Products 

Oo<idyi\u-  Tire  &  Kubber 

Union  Carbide 

Sinclair  OH* 

North  .American  Aviation 

United  Aircraft 


U.S. 
Income 

taxes 
paid  in 

1967 


1703. 
83. 
M, 

406. 

248. 

128, 
80, 

133, 

175, 

3. 

39, 

26, 

6fi, 

272. 
36, 
40, 
39. 
47. 
37. 
5<J, 

120. 
21, 
3.1, 
56, 


221 

000 
048 
000 
718 
700 
100 
459 
000 
338 
COO 
348 
800 
120 
284 
100 
090 
550 
7501 
285 
175 
000 


Sales 


$10, 
7, 
5. 
4. 
4. 
3, 
2, 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2, 
% 
2, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1. 
I. 
1, 
1, 
1 
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989, 
830, 
771. 
413. 
33.5. 
564, 
976, 
730, 
003. 
542. 
344. 
010, 
009, 
964. 
764, 
6oO, 
596, 
562. 
4.32, 
4^1, 
.W5. 
251, 
24.1. 
23->, 


Aasets 


Invested 
capital 


813i$7, 496, 

2501  8,712, 
275  3,347 
«06l  4.372, 
6041  2,361, 
983  1.496, 
104  3.  105, 
085  3,340, 
713  2,260. 
238|  544, 
177  2,729 
115  2,53.5. 
044|  1.400, 
3241  2,756, 
802|  1.407, 
823i  2,246, 
491. 
570. 
553, 
928, 
0331  1,456, 
0»i9l  1.480, 
349, 
461, 


509 
5.39 
319 
S5<J 


767 
9It*i 


008,K 
3871  5, 
645|  2, 
770  2, 
319    1, 

eosi 

252  2 
,5711  2 
3401  1 
690 
09.5'  2 
02.i  2, 
683 
547 
444 


296 
02» 
605 
604 
951 
353 
616 
623 
469 


1, 


905,108 
755,611 
149, 474 
997,819 
231.273 
731  308 
37>S,925 
190.299 
5M.  792 
377.  514 
0,53.369 
012,360 
821,350 
34^509 
977,566 
868,900 
178,901 
22.5.278 
341,576 
455,962 
8.19,664 
962.351 
170,448 
252,784 


Em- 
ployees 


608,160 

160.000 

191.  759 

271,037 

282. 02B 

136, 187 

77,000 

61.100 

166,850 

71,900 

5.1,340 

50.945 

128,572 

90,088 

40,000 

39.206 

94.998 

91.700 

46,332 

101,386 

64.247 

25,240 

54,060 

61,688 


Company 


Republic  Steel 

International  Harvpster 

Radio  Corp.  of  America 

Firestone  Tire  A  Pabber 

Procter  <t  Gambl« 

Phillips  Petroleum 

Douglas  .Mrcraft 

Cittes  Service 

Continental  Can 

American  Can 

InternntioDal    Business    Ms- 

rhines 

General  Foods 

International  Paper.. 

Borden 

U.S.  Rubber 

Sperry  Rand 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America  '.. 

Lockheed  Aircraft 

Jones  A  Laughlin  Steel 

Eaintman  Kodak 

Total 


U.S. 
tnoome 

taxes 
paid  in 

1967 


$80,600 
31,280 
38.  SO 
40.636 
S8.88U 
36,4«0 
3.5,450 
16.  OUR 
33,  350 
42,468 

97.000 
46.100 
66,507 
21,530 
20,961 
26,215 
69,000 
17,120 
38,271 
04,500 


3,811,184 


'  Includes  U.S.  and  forelfn  Income  taxes. 

'Asterisks  indicate  data  was  taken  from  cor^ioratlon's  annn^ii  report. 

NOTX.— All  data  from  July  lSo8  Fortune  "Directory  of  the  500  Lanrest  V.9.  Indns- 
trtai  Corporations"  except  U.S.  Income  taxes,  which  was  taken  from  Moody's  1958 


Sales 


$1,237,268 
1,171,380 
1,170,905 
1,158.884 

1,  isA,aao 

1,131,794 
1,091.366 
1,046,360 
1,046,267 
1, 006,  305 


1,000, 
071, 
940, 
031. 
873, 
871, 
809, 
888, 
837, 
798, 


432 

335 

428 

221 

683 

04 

878 

815 

668 

283 


AsaeU 


$980,879 

1,021,117 

751,644 

780,420 

787,774 

1,519,631 

407,  213 

1,292,561 

664,126 

790,074 

1,153,060 

404,46" 
850,  (156 
863,437 
602,035 
708,536 
1,315.569 
410,024 
700,280 
775,034 


00.805,520  72,614,000 


Invfmted 
capital 


$M7,207 

773,440 
288,882 
4.50.340 
462.f)07 
980,348 
168,836 
615,030 
803,708 
487, 723 

622,518 
256,676 
718.811 
221.006 
280,100 
336,848 
670.  531 
115,032 
612,623 
687,188 


47, 456, 477 


Em- 
ployees 


«M10 
68,861 
78,000 
8R.S23 
29,367 
26,838 
78,400 
19,800 
63, 8M 
SO.  838 

00,281 
21,300 
48,800 
86.068 
60,130 
03,130 
64.640 
64.781 
43.048 
60,300 


4,030,130 


"Industrial  Manual."  Western  Electric,  which  ranked  No.  11,  was  omlttod,  as 
Its  date  are  consolidated  with  American  Telephone  *  Teleeraph,  a  public  utility. 
Armour,  which  ranked  So.  16,  was  omitted  since  It  paid  no  Federal  inoome 
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Fortune  magazine  In  Its  July  1958  issue 
ranked  America's  leading  Industrial  cor- 
porations in  terms  of  their  sales.  On  the 
basis  of  this  list,  I  find  that  the  taxes  paid 
In  1957  by  44  of  our  largest  Industrial  cor- 
porations do  not  equal  $4  billion.  In  fact, 
they  paid  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  amount  of  $3,811  million.  Tliese 
taxes  In  turn  were  predicated  on  sales  of 
$91  billion  worth  of  products  The  produc- 
tion of  these  goodu  required  the  use  of  as- 
sets costing  $73  billion.  The  production  to 
furnish  these  taxes  required  the  employment 
of  more  than  4  million  employees. 

I  have  prepared  a  table  which  shows 
the  actual  budget  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts in  1957,  which  is  the  latest  year 
that  flgxires  are  available,  showing  the 
breakdown  of  individual  personal  in- 
come tax  receipts  by  the  various  brack- 
ets, which  is  as  follows: 

Table  I. — 1957  Federal  upending  and  receipts 

EXPTNDITtTEES 


Dollars 
(bUllone) 

Percent 
of  total 

Interest 

7.3 
1.8 
43  3 
20 
4.8 
4.5 
3.0 
L4 
1.3 

10  5 

General  government     . 

2.6 

Major  national  seruritv     

62.4 

Iniernatlooal  affairs  and  finance 

Veterani'  services  and  benefits 

Aprlculture   

2  0 
6.0 
6.5 

I,8hor  and  welfare      

4  3 

Commprnpfinfi  hoitslnjt 

20 

Natural  resouroes 

1  0 

Total 

N.4 

100  0 

RECEIPTS 

Corporation  Income  tax 

Excise  and  miscellaneous  taxes 

indivkiual  income  tax 

$i(K),(io<i  to  ti.'KW.oiJO  awl  over. 

$.50,(100  to  $1011.000 

ti5,U00  to  V'll.fJOO 

$15,000  to  $25,000 

$10,000  to  $16,000 

$0,000  to  $10,000 

$8,000  to  $9,000 

$7,000  to  $8.000 

$6,000  to  r.ooo 

$5,000  to  $<i,000 

$4,nfiO  to  $.5,000 

$3,000  to  $4.01)0 

Under  $3,U0<) 

Total    


21.2 

14.2 

19 

2.2 

3.1 

2.7 

3  9 

1.7 

2.2 

28 

3.3 

3.4 

3.2 

Z2 

1.7 

00.7 

30  4 
20.4 

2  7 

3  2 

4  4 


24 


100.0 


Note.— Of  the  J." 
aonal  Inoome  tax.   - 

total)  was  in  the  i- 
$26,000. 


Ono  derived  from  the  p«r- 
■  .OOfJ  (or  80  percvnt  of  the 

,.,,,,.  .  ^J.  brackets  under 


On  the  expenditure  side  I  have  listed 
the  Items  in  terms  of  priority.  Interest 
payments  must  be  met  if  the  Government 
is  to  remain  solvent.  General  Govern- 
ment expenditures  are  shown  next; 
major  national  security  is  our  next  order 
of  priority;  international  affairs  and 
finance  come  next ;  followed  by  veterans' 
services  and  benefits.  Then  I  have  con- 
sidered other  domestic  programs  in  their 
order  of  interest  to  the  Congress,  such  as 
agriculture  and  agricultural  resources, 
labor  and  welfare,  commerce  and  hous- 
ing, and  natural  resources. 

On  the  receipt  side  I  have  listed  the 
income  by  source  in  the  following  order: 
First,  there  is  income  from  corporation 
income  taxes;  then  excise  taxes;  fol- 
lowed by  estate,  gift,  customs,  and  mis- 
cellaneous taxes;  and  then  the  receipts 
from  the  personal  income  taxes,  which 
I  have  shown  in  terms  of  income  tax 
brackets.  This  table,  Mr.  President,  re- 
veals some  startling  facts.     If  we  take 


the  first  four  expenditure  items — namely, 
interest  payments,  general  Government 
expenses,  major  national  security  pro- 
grams, and  international  affairs  and 
finance  expenditures  in  the  year  1957 — 
we  find  that  they  preempted  all  of  the 
receipts  from  the  corporate  income  tax, 
all  the  excise,  estate,  and  gift  taxes,  cus- 
toms and  miscellaneous  receipts,  as  well 
as  the  receipts  from  personal  individual 
income  taxes  down  to  the  $7,000  to 
$8,000  brackets.  By  adding  the  next  two 
priorities  of  budget  expenditures — vet- 
erans' services  and  benefits  and  agricul- 
ture and  agricultural  resources — we  then 
find  the  Congress  has  authorized  the  use 
of  the  receipts  from  all  corporate  income 
taxes,  excise,  estate,  and  gift  taxes,  cus- 
tc«rLS,  and  misceUaneous  receipts,  as  well 
as  the  payments  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  personal  income  taxes 
down  to  the  $5,000  bracket.  Expendi- 
tures for  labor  and  welfare,  commerce 
and  housing,  and  natural  resources  were 
paid  for  by  taxes  received  from  those 
citizens  with  taxable  incomes  of  less  than 
$5,000. 

I  have  prepared  two  additional  tables, 
as  follows: 

Table    II. — Summary    of   present   rates   of 
Federal  taxes 
Corporation  Income  tax: 
Normal  tax:  30  i>ercent  of  taxable  in- 
oome. 
Surtax:   22  percent  of  taxable  Income 
In  excess  of  $25,000. 
Typical  excise  taxes:  Rate 

Telephone percent..     10 

Purs,      Jewelry,      and      other      luxury 

items  percent 10 

Transportation  of  persons do..     10 

Gasoline cents    per   gallon..       4 

Automobiles    percent..     10 

Typical  estate  taxes  (flat  exemption  of 
$60,000). 

On  estates  In  excess  of  this  amount  Fed- 
eral taxes  are  levied  with  certain  credits  for 
State  taxes,  as  follows: 


(A) 

Taxable 

estate  equal 

to  or  more 

than — 

(B) 

Taxable 

estate  loss 

than— 

(C) 

Tax  on 

amount 

In  ooL  (A) 

(D) 

Rate  of 
tax  on  ex- 
cess over 

amount 
in  col.  (A) 

$10,000 

$20,000 

30,000 

60,000 

250,000 

760,000 

1,260.000 

$500 

1,600 

7,000 

20,700 

145,700 

325,700 

Percent 

11 

$20,000 

14 

$io,aio    

26 

$100,000 

$500.000 

$1,000,000 

30 
35 
30 

Table  m. — Summary  of  personal  income 
tax  rates  (after  aUouyahle  deductions 
and  personal  exemption  of  $600  per  in- 
dividual) 


married   taxpayers 
If  the  taxable  Income 


FILING     RETITRNS 


Is: 
Not  over  $4.000 


Over  $4,000  but 
over   $8,000. 


not 


Over  $8,000  but  not 
over  $12,000. 

Over      $12,000     but 
not    over    $16,000. 

Over     $16,000      but 
not  aver  $20,000. 


The  tax  Is: 

20  percent  of  the 
amount  on  line  5. 

$800,  plus  22  per- 
cent of  excess 
over  $4,000. 

$1,680.  plus  26  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$8,000. 

$2,720,  plus  30  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$12,000. 

$3,920,  plus  34  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$16,000. 


Table  TU—Summary  of  personal  income  tax 
rates  (after  allowable  deductions  and  per. 
sonal  exemption  of  $600  per  individual)  — 
Continued 


MARRIED    TAXPAYERS    FILING 

If  the  taxable  Income 


RETtTRNS con . 


Is: 
Over 
not 

Over 

not 

Over 

not 

Over 
not 

Over 

not 

Over 
not 

Over 
not 

Over 

not 

Over 

not 

Over 

not 

Over 

not 

Over 

not 

Over 

not 

Over 

not 

Over 

not 


$20,000 

over    $24,000. 

$24,000      but 
over    $28,000. 

$28,000      but 
over    $32,000. 

$32,000      but 
over    $36,000. 

$36,000      but 
over    $40,000. 

$40,000      but 
over    $44,000. 

$44,000      but 
over    $52,000. 

$52,000      but 
over    $64,000. 

$64,000      but 
over    $76,000. 

$76,000      but 
over    $88,000. 

$88,000      but 
over  $100,000. 

$100,000     but 
over  $120,000. 

$120,000     but 
over  $140,000. 

$140,000     but 
ovar"  $160,000. 

$160,000     but 
over  $180,000. 


Over    $180,000    but 
not  over  $200,000. 


Over 

not 

Over 

not 


$200,000     but 
over  $300,000. 

$300,000     but 
over  $400,000. 


Over  $400.000 


The  tax  is : 
but     $5,280,  plus  38  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$20,000. 

$6,800,  plus  43  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$24,000. 

$8,520,  plus  47'  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$28,000.  ^ 

$10,400,  plus  50  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$32,000. 

$12,400,  plus  53  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$36,000. 

$14,520,  plus  56  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$40,000. 

$16,760,  plus  59  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$44,000. 

$21,480,  plus  62  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$52,000. 

$28,920,  plus  65  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$64,000. 

$36,720.  plus  69  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$76,000. 

$45,000,  plus  72  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$88,000. 

$53,640,  plus  75  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$100,000. 

$68,640,  plus  78  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$120,000. 

$84,240,  plus  81  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$140,000. 

$100,440,  plus  84 
percent  of  excess 
over  $160,000. 

$117,240,  plus  87 
percent  of  excess 
over  $180,000. 

$134,640,  plus  89 
percent  of  excess 
over  $200,000. 

$223,640,  plus  90 
percent  of  excess 
over  $300,000. 

$313,640,  pli3  91 
percent  of  excess 
over  $400,000. 


Table  II  summarizes  the  present  rate 
of  taxes  other  than  personal  income 
taxes.  Table  III,  which  shows  the  tax 
rates  on  personal  income,  is  conservative 
as  it  is  based  on  a  married  taxpayer 
filing  a  joint  return.  Under  this  schedule 
the  50  percent  tax  rate  is  reached  with 
a  taxable  income  of  $32,000  whereas  a 
single  person  is  in  the  50  percent  bracket 
\vith  a  taxable  income  of  only  $16,000. 

Table  III  shows  that  personal  income 
taxes  have  already  reached  a  level  of  91 
I>ercent  in  the  top  bracket  and  that  even 
the  first  $4,000  of  taxable  income  for  a 
married  couple  carries  a  rate  of  20  per- 
cent. In  this  connection,  may  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  social  security  taxes 
must  also  be  paid  on  the  first  $4,000  at 
the  rate  of  3  percent.  This  payment  is 
not  a  deduction  in  the  computation  of 
personal  income  taxes. 
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Tribute  to  Garland   Wheeler   Powell,  Co- 
originator  of  a    National    Flag  Code 


EXTENSION  OP'   F'J- MARKS 


HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI^'ES 

Friday.  July  1.  1960 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  29,  1959,  a  devoted  patriot  and 
longtime  resident  of  my  congressional 
district  died  and  was  subsequently  laid 
to  rest  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
I  refer  to  the  late  Maj.  Garland  Wheel- 
er Powell.  It  seems  fitting  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  memory,  as  a  new  Independence 
Day  draws  near,  for  a  unique  and  pa- 
triotic service  rendered,  not  generally 
known  and  never  appropriately  acknowl- 
edged. 

Garland  Wheeler  Powell  was  born  in 
Allegany  County,  Md.,  on  August  8, 
1892.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  State  and  graduated  frftjn  the 
University  of  Maryland.  He  served  a 
term  in  the  Maryland  Legislature. 

Garland  Powell  enlisted  in  the  anned 
services  of  the  Nation  on  June  5,  1917, 
and  witnessed  battle  action  as  com- 
mander of  the  22d  U.S.  Aerial  Squadron. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  1st  lieu- 
tenant on  September  13,  1917,  and  to 
captain  February  19,  1918.  later  attain- 
ing the  rank  of  major  in  the  Reserves. 

After  the  armistice  in  November  1918. 
Powell  became  very  active  m  the  early 
work  of  the  American  Legion  and  was 
for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the 
Legion's  Americanism  committee.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  helpful  if  not 
wholly  in.strumental  in  bringing  into 
existence  a  US   flag  code. 

Major  Powell  never  laid  claim  to  being 
the  "father'  of  the  flag  code,  but 
acknowledged  the  idea  originated  with 
him  and  the  late  Gridley  Adams.  The 
latter  became  founder  and  director-gen- 
jeral  of  the  U.S.  Flag  Foundation,  Inc. 
lAdams  and  Powell  presented  their  idea 
before  the  First  National  Flag  Conference 
held  in  Washington,  June  14-15.  1923, 
which  conference  was  addressed  by  the 
late  President  Warren  G.  Harding,  who 
supported  the  idea  of  a  national  flag 
code  enthusiastically. 

These  two  gentlemen  in  effect  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  later  enactment  of 
PubUc  Law  623.  approved  June  22,  1942, 
"to  codify  and  emphasize  existing  rules 
and  customs  pertaining  to  the  display 
and  use  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,"  and  the  eventual  passage 
of  Public  Law  829  which  firmly  estab- 
lished the  use  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  civilians,  civilian 
groups,  and  organization.s. 

In  the  flies  of  the  late  Mr.  Adams  may 
be  found  a  letter  from  his  colleague, 
Garland  P o.vell,  reading,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Of  course,  Orldley,  you  and  I  are  ultra- 
p>atrlotfi  and  we  realize  that  over  the  years 
millions  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed  In  the 
defense  of  that  flag.  In  my  estimation,  if 
schoolchildren  could  be  taught  that,  our 
whole  Nation  would  be  better  off.  After 
all,  the  school  is  the  place  to  start  the  chil- 


dren of  the  Nation  along  the  path  of  under- 
standing. That  Is  said  even  In  view  of  the 
Importance  of  the  church  and  the  home  If 
the  schoolchildren  of  today  are  taught  re- 
spect for  their  flag,  as  the  parents  of  to- 
morrow they  will  see  to  it  that  the  home 
will  be  taken  care  of  as  well  as  the  church. 
So,  my  friend,  you  and  I  have  contributed 
something  that  should  go  down  in  history 
as  a  contribution  to  this  great  Nation  of 
ours. 

This  was  an  intimate  letter  from  one 
friend  to  another  and  not  meant  for 
the  public  eye.  However,  it  is  so  appro- 
priate to  the  subject  and  to  the  need  of 
a  renewal  of  patriotic  fervor  such  as 
Garland  Powell  exemplified  in  his  life 
and  actions  that  I  think  it  bears  read- 
ing. Maj.  Garland  Powell,  indeed,  had 
a  reverence  for  his  Nation  and  its  flag 
which  might  well  be  emulated  by  all  of 
us. 


A  beacon,  indeed,  to  world  peace,  the 
Philippines  are  certainly  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  this  memorable  day  of  their 
independence. 


.Annivers.^rv    of    Phiiippint*    Independtnc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AD.4M  C    POWELL 

OF     NEW     YuRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  1. 1960 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  independence  of  the  Philip- 
pines the  4th  of  July,  I  wish  to  extend 
my  warmest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  His  Excellency,  the  President, 
Mr.  Carlos  P.  Garcia,  His  Excellency  the 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Carlos  Romulo,  and  all 
the  people  of  the  Philippines. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant,  modern 
feature  the  Philippines  has  so  charac- 
teristically unfolded  to  the  world  is  her 
recent  attainment  as  the  site  for  the 
first  World  Tourist  Conference  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  Area.  Already  quite 
renowned  in  travel  lore  as  the  "Pearl  of 
the  Orient,"  the  Philippines  have  con- 
tributed immeasurably  toward  the  drive 
to  advance  the  cause  of  peaceful 
progress. 

Advancing  steadily  into  the  climb  of 
the  jet  age,  as  seen  in  the  amalgam  of 
her  architecture,  traditions,  mores,  and 
art,  not  to  mention  those  intangibles  in 
her  national  life  that  has  made  her  na- 
tion the  first  in  Asia  to  emerge  from 
colonialism  to  independence  after  the 
Second  World  War,  she  has  humbly  ac- 
cepted the  best  from  other  cultures  to 
embellish  her  own  nation,  molding  and 
enriching  the  Philippines  she  is  today. 

Nurturing  her  wotmds  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  war,  the  PhiUppines  have 
risen  above  her  shortcomings  and  is 
counted  today  as  one  of  the  robust 
working  democracies  in  the  community 
of  the  free  world.  Formerly  crippled, 
today  she  now  stands  firmly  under  the 
inspiring  leadership  of  President  Carlos 
P.  Garcia,  with  her  own  government  at- 
tending her  owTi  problems  to  secure  her 
people  with  the  maximum  internal  sta- 
bility and  prosperity. 

She  has  lifted  the  veil  of  the  mystic 
East  to  swing  open  her  doors  of  hospi- 
tality to  correct  the  deeply  rooted  tradi- 
tions and  fears  inspired  by  ideological 
conflicts  and  political  antagonisms. 


Upton,  M  iS$  ,  Celebrates  22.Sth 
\  n  n  1 V  I'  r  s  a  .'■  V 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON    PHILIP  J    PHILBIN 


OF     M^S.SAf  H  ■ 


SFTTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  1. 1960 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  SF>eaker,  the  year 
1960  will  long  be  remembered  by  several 
commimities  in  my  district  because  it  is 
the  year  when  outstanding  programs  of 
events  were  held  to  mark  noteworthy  an- 
niversary dates. 

A  short  time  ago  the  city  of  Marlboro, 
Mass.,  conducted  impressive  exercises  to 
celebrate  its  300th  anniversary  and  I  was 
privileged  and  pleased  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend some  of  these  events.  Earlier  this 
week,  it  was  a  distinct  honor  for  me  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
175th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  city 
of  Gardner,  Mass.  When  the  Congress 
reconvenes  next  month,  I  will  address  the 
House  on  the  300th  anniversarj-  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Quaboag  Plantation 
which  will  be  celebrated  during  Septem- 
ber 16,  17,  18  by  the  towns  of  East  Brook- 
field,  Brookfield,  North  Brookfleld,  West 
Brookfleld,  Warren,  and  New  Braintree, 
all  in  my  district.  These  towns  were 
formed  from  the  original  settlement 
known  as  the  Quaboag  Plantation. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  indeed 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
225th  anniversary  of  the  town  of  Upton. 
Mass.,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  com- 
munity celebration  during  the  approach- 
ing July  4  holiday  weekend.  While  Up- 
ton was  incorporated  as  a  town  In  1735. 
its  history  goes  back  to  the  very  earliest 
days  of  American  history  since  it  is  lo- 
cated in  an  area  where  King  Philip's  War 
began  in  1675  with  an  Indian  raid 
against  a  small  settlement. 

Some  researchers  say  that  Upton's  his- 
tory perhaps  goes  back  to  even  earlier 
times.  A  stone  cave  or  hut  discovered 
some  years  ago  in  Upton  is  describee!  as 
being  similar  to  huts  found  in  Ireland 
of  sixth  century  Pictic  origin.  Iceland 
has  similar  huts  and  some  investigators 
have  stated  that  the  hut  possibly  may 
have  been  constructed  by  Norsemen  since 
the  Indian  tribes  in  the  area  were  un- 
skilled in  masonry. 

Many  descendants  of  the  original  band 
of  early  settlers  still  reside  in  Upton 
which  comprises  some  21  square  miles  In 
area  with  a  population  of  about  3,100. 
The  town  was  formed  from  the  nearby 
towns  of  Mendon,  Uxbridge,  Sutton,  and 
Hopkinton. 

Settlement  of  the  Upton  region  began 
in  1717  when  Capt.  Ebenezer  Wood  and 
his  family  carved  a  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness Soon  former  Essex  County  neigh- 
bors and  friends  joined  him  and  a  .small 
community  sprung  up.     The  settlement 
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grew  slowly  because  the  times  were  trou- 
bled. The  constant  threat  of  Indian 
wars  and  actual  fighting  between  omi- 
nous periods  of  peace  did  little  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  frontier  settle- 
ments, but  despite  all  these  hazards  Up- 
ton continued  to  progress  to  the  point 
where,  by  1730  the  settlers  felt  that  a  new 
torvn  should  be  formed. 

The  residents  were  finally  successful 
In  their  efforts  to  form  a  new  town  on 
June  25.  1735,  and  the  first  town  meeting 
was  held  on  July  28.  1735,  in  the  Sadler 
homestead  which  still  stands  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  coming  weekend  the 
community  of  Upton  will  conduct  simple 
but  impressive  exercises  to  mark  the 
town's  225th  anniversary.  Townspeople 
will  note  the  progress  of  225  years  in  re- 
calling the  accomplishments  and  deeds 
of  the  courageous  early  settlers.  Under 
the  direction  of  General  Chairman  Clar- 
ence A.  Lamson,  a  devoted  anniversary 
committee  has  contributed  time  and  ef- 
fort to  work  out  a  memorable  commu- 
nity celebration  in  observance  of  Uptons 
225th  anniversary. 

The  3-day  anniversary  celebration 
opens  this  Saturday  with  a  bicycle  and 
doll  carriage  parade,  an  event  which 
should  awaken  nostalgic  memories 
among  the  many  who  participated  in 
similar  enjoyable  exercises  in  past  years. 

Later  in  the  day  the  Upton  Little 
League  will  play  the  town's  bearded  men 
who  formed  earlier  this  year  the  Niagara 
Bush  Association  in  anticipation  of  the 
anniversary  celebration.  The  associa- 
tion is  made  up  of  Upton  citizens  with 
beards  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  especi- 
ally grown  for  the  anniversary  activi- 
ties. 

Rounding  out  the  day's  events  will 
be  old  fashioned  New  England  bean 
suppers  conducted  by  individual  churches 
where  old  and  new  friends  will  meet  to 
relive  the  days  and  joys  of  yesterday. 

The  program  of  events  for  Sunday  fea- 
tures a  pageant  of  Upton's  history  in  the 
afternoon,  a  Little  League  baseball  game, 
and  at  night  the  familiar  holiday  band 
concert  of  yesteryear. 

On  Monday,  the  anniversary  comjnit- 
tee  is  featuring  an  old  fashioned  July  4 
parade,  complete  with  fioats.  A  fire- 
men's muster  and  an  anniversary  dance 
in  Town  Hall  are  other  highlights  of  the 
day's  events. 

The  Upton  anniversary  program, 
which  has  been  planned  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  townspeople  and  the 
many  visitors  from  neighboring  com- 
munities, is  truly  impressive.  One  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  program,  Mr. 
Speaker,  should  be  signaled  out  for 
special  mention:  it  is  a  simple  and  digni- 
fied program  which  might  well  be  a 
duplicate  of  the  programs  held  to  cele- 
brate Upton's  100th  or  150th  anniver- 
saries— and  those  are  memorable  cele- 
brations which  can  be  relived  in  Upton 
this  weekend. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  in  recognition  of  Upton's 
225th  anniversary  celebration.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  special  resolution  ex- 
tending the  greetings  and  felicitations  of 
the  House  to  Upton  on  the  occasion  of 
this  anniversary.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  pleased  to  join  with  me  in 
paying  well  deserved  tribute  to  this  pro- 


gressive community  in  my  dLstrict  and 
Its  people  who  have  contributed  so  much 
down  through  the  years  to  the  growth 
and  advancement  of  our  great  country. 
The  text  of  my  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  year  1960  marks  the  225th 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town 
of  Upton,  Massachusetts;  and 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  settlement  in 
1728  the  people  of  Upton  have  figured  con- 
spicuously In  the  founding  and  growth  of 
this  Nation;    and 

Whereas  the  observances  of  the  225th  an- 
niversary of  Upton  is  being  celebrated  with 
Impressive  community  ceremonies  which 
will  attract  many  visitors  to  central  Mass- 
achusetts; and 

Wheretw  Upton  is  a  progressive  ccwnmunlty 
rich  in  historic  interest,  distinguished  for 
its  fervent  civic  spirit,  and  faithfully  de- 
voted to  American  Institutions  and  Ideals: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  Its  greetings  and  felicitations  to 
the  people  of  Upton.  Massachusetts,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  22dth  anniversary  of  this 
community  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
further  expresses  its  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  services  rendered  to  the  Nation  by 
the  citizens  of  Upton  during  the  past  225 
years. 


Duties  and  Rt- ,ounsi^Miitit.s  oi  a  U.S. 
RepTs?  nfative 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LLSINSK! 

OF    MICHIG.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 
Friday.  July  1.  1960 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  noticing  the  de- 
velopment of  a  trend  which,  I  believe, 
bodes  well  for  our  country.  If  my  con- 
stituents are  representative  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  I  believe  they  are, 
more  and  more  of  otir  citizens  are  evi- 
dencing an  incrcising  awareness  of  and 
interest  in  our  Government  and  how  it 
operates.  In  ever  greater  numbers,  they 
are  coming  to  the  Nations  Capital  to 
visit  our  historic  shrines  and  to  see  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  action. 
I  personally  have  had,  this  year,  a  rec- 
ord number  of  visits  by  my  constitu- 
ents who  decided  to  spend  their  vaca- 
tions in  Washington  and  learn  more 
about  the  Federal  Government.  The 
questions  they  have  been  asking  reflect 
their  keen  interest  in  national  affairs. 
So  long  as  our  citizens  maintain  this 
interest  in  the  operation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, otir  Nation  will  be  secure  from 
the  forces  that  threaten  to  destroy  it. 

One  of  the  chief  questions  that  my 
visitors  have  been  asking  is  jtist  what 
does  a  Representative  do  and  what  qual- 
ifies a  man  for  this  important  position. 
To  answer.  I  shotild  like  to  set  forth,  in 
brief,  some  of  my  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  diflBcult,  I  am  sure,  for  someone 
who  has  not  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  understand  how  di- 
verse and  complex  is  the  work  of  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  how  much 
more  than  just  voting  on  bills  Is  in- 
volved. 


The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a 
Representative  fall,  I  believe,  into  two 
general  categories,  one,  a  legislative 
fimction,  and  the  other  a  service  func- 
tion. 

Since  most  legislation  considered  by 
the  full  House  of  Representatives  is 
written  in  its  final  form  by  the  various 
committees  of  the  Hotise,  a  major  por- 
tion of  a  Representative's  time  and  ef- 
forts are  devoted  to  the  subject  matter 
with  which  his  committee  deals. 

In  my  own  case,  for  example.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  so  many  of  my  bills 
and  much  of  my  work  are  devoted  to 
matters  dealing  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  its  employees.  Because  of 
my  seniority  on  the  committee  I  have 
additional  responsibilities  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Gov- 
ernment Statistics  which  has  broad  re- 
sponsibilities involving  all  the  work  the 
Federal  Government  does  in  collecting 
information  from  the  public,  processing 
it,  and  using  it.  and  the  impact  of  such 
work  on  the  public.  Such  subcommittee 
work  adds  a  gieat  deal  to  the  demands  on 
a  Representative's  time. 

The  fact  that  a  Member  is  assigned 
to  a  specific  committee  does  not,  of 
course,  keep  him  from  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  writing  and  enactment  of 
other  types  of  legislation.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  major  legislation 
usually  carries  the  name  of  the  chair- 
man or  a  high-ranking  member  of  the 
committee  from  which  it  is  reported. 
A  Member  who  is  interested  in  legisla- 
tion which  is  being  considered  by  an- 
other committee  may  appear  formally 
to  give  his  views  or  he  may  discuss  the 
matter  informally  with  members  of  the 
committee. 

When  a  bill  is  reported  from  a  com- 
mittee and  scheduled  for  debate  and 
vote  by  the  full  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  Member  will  read  the  commit- 
tee's report  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
background  of  the  legislation  and  then, 
taking  into  account  his  constituents' 
feelings  about  the  subject,  will  decide 
upon  whether  to  vote  for  or  against  the 
measure. 

The  average  day  for  a  Representative 
starts  at  an  early  hour.  He  will  first  go 
to  his  office  to  review  the  mail  and  dic- 
tate replies  before  he  goes  to  his  com- 
mittee meeting  which  is  usually  sched- 
uled at  10  o'clock.  He  may  remain  in 
the  meeting  until  noon  when  the  House 
convenes.  E>epending  on  what  is  sched- 
uled for  debate,  he  may  remain  in  the 
House  Chamber  all  afternoon,  or  he  m^y 
return  to  his  office  to  do  the  other  part 
of  his  work,  that  of  performing  a  multi- 
tude of  services  for  his  individual  con- 
stituents or  the  communities  in  his  dis- 
trict. He  may  consult  with  officials  of 
the  Federal  agencies  on  housing  prob- 
lems, on  veteran  or  immigration  cases, 
on  tax  matters,  on  a  public  works  project 
vital  to  the  economic  welfare  of  his  dis- 
trict. It  is  almost  an  impossibility  to 
make  a  complete  listing  of  the  special 
problems  which  he  is  called  upon  to  help 
solve.  He  must,  in  addition,  compose 
speeches  and  statements  on  subjects  in 
which  he  is  interested,  and  do  research 
on  legislative  matters. 
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The  Honorable  Champ  Clark,  a  great 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
gave  a  memorable  speech  on  a  Congress- 
man's neces.sary  qualifications  for  success 
and  the  importance  and  power  of  sen- 
iority in  Congress.     He  said: 

No  man  Is  a  born  Congressman.  He  must 
learn  to  be  a  Representative  just  as  he  must 
learn  to  be  a  blacksmith.,  a  carpenter,  a 
farmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor. 
He  must  be  a  man  of  at  least  fair  capacity, 
honest.  Industrious,  energetic,  courageous, 
and  sober.  His  usefulness  and  Influence  are 
made  by  experience  and  practice  •  •  •  If 
he  has  those  qualifications  and  diligently  ex- 
ercises them,  his  honor,  Influence,  and  use- 
fulness to  his  country  and  his  constituents 
Increases  in  gometrlcal  rather  than  In 
arithmetical  proportion  with  each  of  his 
additional  terms  in  Congress.  A  man  should 
be  elected  to  the  House  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  and  never  Just  to  gratify  his 
ambition. 

He  urged  all  congressional  districts  to 
select  a  man  of  those  qualifications  and 
then  keep  him  in  Congress  as  long  as  he 
discharges  his  duties  faithfully  and  well. 
Such  a  man  will  gradually  rise  to  high 
position  and  influence  in  the  House.  His 
wide  acquaintance  with  Members  helps 
amazingly  in  doing  things. 

I  hope  that  this  brief  statement  of 
mine  will  help  our  citizens  understand 
a  little  more  clearly  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  U.S.  Representative. 


Czechoslovakia  Bars  U.S.    "Masaryk" 
Stamp 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDFR  WILEY 

or     WISc-uNSl.N 

IN    I  HE  -SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  1,  1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
know,  the  Post  OfiBce  Department  an- 
nually issues  special  stamps  depicting  in 
minature  famous  men  and  women,  great 
events  in  history,  organizations,  indus- 
tries and  natural  wonders. 

In  addition,  the  Department  i.ssues 
a  special  series  "champions  of  liberty" 
stamps.  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to 
honor  foreign  leaders  and  fighters  of 
freedom. 

Recently,  a  special  stamp  was  i.^sued 
to  honor  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  the 
founder-president  of  the  Republic  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  October  1918. 

As  we  know,  Czechoslovakia  is  now 
under  Communist  domination. 

Traditionally,  the  Communists  have 
changed  or  distored  history  to  put  com- 
munism in  a  better  light  insofar  as  pos- 
sible. 

Following  the  issuance  of  the  special 
stamp  honoring  Thomas  G.  Masaryk  as 
a  champion  of  liberty  for  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  Czechoslovakian  Govern- 
ment took  action  to  bar  mail  bearing 
this  stamp  from  that  country. 

The  action  reflects  an  unwillingness  to 
allow  even  a  postage  stamp  depicting 
freedom  flghters  of  the  past  to  circu- 
late among  the  people  In  addition,  it 
calls  to  mind  the  old  adage  which,  in 


essence,  says.  "Uneasy  rests  the  head  of 
a  dictator  who  has  denied  freedom  to 
his  people."  At  this  time,  I  request 
unaiiimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
i.'ie  Congressional  Record  two  items: 
First,  an  editorial  from  the  Green  Bay 
Press  Gazette  entitled  "Champion  of 
Liberty,"  reviewing  the  action  and  its 
significance  by  the  Czech  Communist 
government  and;  second,  a  release  by 
Postmaster  Arthur  E.  Summerfleld  de- 
ploring the  action  barring  the  mailing 
of  champion  of  liberty  stamps  to 
people  in  Czechoslovakia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Green  Bay  Press  Gazette ) 
Champion  of  Liberty 

When  postage  of  one  country  Is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  another,  the  latter  is  supposed 
to  so  notify  the  nation  of  origin  under  the 
Universal  Postal  Agreement.  But  authorities 
In  Czechoslovakia  so  far  have  been  shy  about 
doing  so.  They  simply  send  back  undelivered 
letters  from  the  United  States  which  t>ear  the 
stamp  honoring  Thomas  G   Masaryk. 

Masaryk,  the  president  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian Republic  from  its  start  in  1918  until 
1935  when  It  only  had  a  few  years  to  go  to  be 
dissolved,  is  honored  in  the  "Champions  of 
Liberty"  commemorative  series.  When  the 
stamp  was  issued.  Postmaster  General  Arthur 
Sununerfleld  said :  "These  stamps  •  •  •  will 
mark  not  only  the  strong  friendship  tietween 
the  peoples  but  their  common  aspirations  for 
freedom  " 

But  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution  and  the  tak- 
ing over  of  the  entire  nation  by  the  Com- 
munists, the  Czechs  have  shown  little  aspira- 
tion for  freedom.  Of  all  the  Russian  satel- 
lites. Czechoslovakia  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  communized.  If  there  are  underground 
movements,  there  Is  little  rumble  of  them 
In  the  rest  of  the  world.  From  the  outside  It 
appears  that  the  freedom-loving  Czechs,  so 
determined  In  opposing  the  oppressive  Nazi 
rule  and  the  slicing  up  of  their  country  at 
Munich,  have  been  worn  down  by  the  years 
of  war  and  oppression. 

But  the  very  fact  that  the  Czech  govern- 
ment has  made  no  loud  noLse  about  Masaryk 
indicates  that  there  must  be  a  lot  of  people 
in  the  nation  who  do  him  honor  and  the 
cause  for  which  he  lived  and  died.  A  people 
who  have  lived  with  liberty  do  not  forget  so 
easilv. 


Post  Office  Department  Release  No.   193 

Postmaster  General  Arthur  E.  Summer- 
field  today  deplored  the  action  taken  by  the 
Czechoslovakia  Government  In  barring  mall 
bearing  U.S.  "champion  of  liberty"  stamps 
honoring  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  the  father  of 
the  first  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia. 

"On  March  7.  1960.  the  U.S.  Government 
Issued  two  new  postage  stamps  of  the  4-cent 
and  8-cent  denominations  honoring  Thomas 
G.  Masaryk.  the  founder-President  of  the 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  In  October  1918," 
Mr  Summerfield  said.  "These  stamps  are 
part  of  a  series  paying  tribute  to  the  great 
contributions  to  freedom  made  by  great 
foreign-born  leaders. 

"An  impressive  ceremony  was  held  here 
in  Washington  on  that  date  with  large  num- 
bers of  American  citizens  of  Czechoslovakian 
birth  or  ancestry  In  attendance.  Many  of 
these  freedom-loving  Americans  used  these 
new  Masaryk  stamps  for  mail  addressed  to 
their  friends  and  relatives  in  Czechoslovakia. 

"To  our  amazement  we  were  informed 
that  mail  bearing  the  Masaryk  stamp  was 
being  delivered  In  Czechoslovakia  with  the 
Masaryk  stamps  removed  and  envelopes 
marked    received  without  stamps."     We  pro- 


tested this  practice  but  received  no  reply 
from  the  Czechoslovakia  postal  authorities. 
Later  they  began  returning  such  mail  marked 
'not  admitted.' 

"The  procedure  being  followed  by  Czecho- 
slovakia Is  used  when  international  mail  Is 
received  which  Is  objectionable  to  the  coun- 
try of  destination  The  Universal  Postal 
Convention,  to  which  the  United  States  and 
Czechoslovakia  are  signatories,  prescribes 
that  each  member  country  of  the  union  has 
the  right  to  determine  what  articles  shall 
be  prohibited  In  Its  service,  and  there  is  no 
effective  way  in  which  another  country  can 
take  exception  to  such  determination. 

■  When  a  nation  establishes  a  prohibition, 
it  normally  notifies  the  other  country  or 
countries  from  which  the  objectionable  mat- 
ter Is  being  sent.  The  Czech  postal  author- 
ities failed  to  follow  this  universally  accepted 
obligation. 

•  Our  efforts  to  correct  this  situation  date 
back  to  May  10.  when  we  wrote  the  Czech 
p<3stal  authorities  protesting  the  removal  of 
the  Masaryk  stamp  from  letters. 

■Then,  on  June  8.  we  cabled  them  again 
to  protest  the  removal  of  the  stamps.  And. 
in  the  same  cable,  we  also  asked  them  for 
an  official  explanation  of  the  many  com- 
plaints which  we  had  received  meanwhile 
protesting  their  return  of  letters  with  the 
Masaryk  stamp  marked  'not  admitted  ' 

"It  Is  clear  that  we  have  made  sutwtantlal 
efforts  to  get  satisfaction  from  the  Czech 
postal  authorities.  While  they  are  techni- 
cally within  their  legal  rights  in  determin- 
ing what  mall  may  enter  their  territory,  it 
is  deplorable  that  they  should  bar  commu- 
nications from  this  country  to  loved  ones 
In  Czechoslovakia  because  of  stamps  honor- 
ing a  brilliant  scholar,  author,  and  patriot 
who  fought  with  the  powerful  weapons  of 
Ideas,  logic  and  eloquence,  and  who  won 
the  admiration  and  active  support  of  free- 
dom-loving peoples  rvf-rrwhfre." 


Soath  Texas  Delegates  to  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Future  Honiemakers 
of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LlARK  W.  THOMPSON 

OF    TEXA^ 

IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  1,  1960 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
..\merica  will  have  their  national  con- 
vention here  in  Washington  beginning 
July  11,  1960.  RtgretfuUy.  for  many  of 
us,  we  will  not  be  on  hand  to  greet  these 
flne  youngsters  from  all  parts  of  our 
country  since  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  will  begin  on  the  same  day 
in  Los  Angeles. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  outstanding 
record  and  achievements  made  by  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America.  In 
south  Texas  we  have  a  particular  pride 
for  these  youngsters,  and  it  was  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  when  I  learned  of 
the  proup  who  will  be  in  Washington  to 
represent  my  section  of  Texas.  The 
delegates  are:  Miss  Carol  Dennison. 
Liberty.  Tex.;  Miss  Patti  Jinks.  Boling. 
Tex.;  Miss  Melva  Jean  Hand,  Katy. 
Tex.;  Miss  Elsie  Swendsen,  El  Campo. 
Tex.;  and  Miss  Barbara  Grayless.  Rich- 
mond. Tex.  The  sponsors  of  this  fine 
delegation    are:    Miss    Margaret    Koy, 
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Bellville,  Tex.;  Miss  Lenora  Walters, 
Houston.  Tex.;  Mrs.  Ruth  Shurbet,  Katy, 
Tex.;  and  Miss  Marie  Oatman,  El 
Campo,  Tex. 


Federal  Employees  Pay  Raise  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  July  1.  1960 

Mr  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  the  President's  recent 
veto  message  and  the  action  taken  by 
the  House  today  in  overriding  the  veto. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  by  the  size  of 
the  vote  and  I  am  sure  the  American 
people  will  know  by  this  showing  that 
344  Members  of  the  House  would  not 
have  taken  such  action  if.  as  the  Presi- 
dent states,  this  bill  "violates  every  con- 
cept of  fairness,  every  rule  of  reason  and 
logic." 

Fully  recognizing  the  President's  right 
to  take  such  action.  I  nevertheless  can- 
not stand  silent  and  read  a  statement 
that  is  as  unfair  to  Federal  employees 
as  this  one  is.  The  President  has  been 
quoted  as  being  shocked  by  lobbying  tac- 
tics utilized  in  recent  weeks  to  insure 
passage  of  a  pay  raise  bill.  I,  for  one, 
am  shocked,  and  I  think  that  I  am 
joined  in  this  feeling  by  virtually  every 
Member  of  this  body,  by  the  President's 
use  of  such  language.  Yes.  I  have  been 
urged  to  support  H  R.  9883.  Classified 
employees  and  postal  workers  have  urged 
me  to  support  this  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  desperately  needed  in  order 
for  them  to  cope  with  today's  ever-in- 
creasing cost  of  living.  It  appears 
strange  to  me  that  the  President  is  sin- 
gling out  representatives  of  Federal  em- 
ployees' unions  for  strong  criticism, 
while  remaining  silent  for  7  years  on  the 
tactics  utilized  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  hosts  of  paid  lobbyist- 
attorneys  from  downtown  Washington. 
In  past  Congresses  we  have  even  had 
Cabinet  members  present  in  the  Speak- 
er's lobby  using  every  known  pressure 
tactic  to  influence  the  will  of  this  body. 

The  postal  workers  and  classified  Fed- 
eral employees  were  not  paid  to  visit  me. 
In  fact,  many  of  these  employees  had  to 
take  time  ofT,  without  pay  in  some  in- 
stances, to  ask  their  Representative  to 
support  legislation  for  their  benefit.  In 
recent  days,  an  absurd  complaint  has 
been  lodged  against  Mr.  William  C. 
Doherty.  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  concerning 
possible  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act.  Mr. 
Doherty  for  many  years  has  gamed  the 
widest  possible  admiration  and  respect 
for  his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Letter  Carriers  Association  and  is  recog- 
nized by  one  and  all  as  one  of  America's 
outstanding  citizens.  It  is  deplorable  to 
me  that  this  personal  attack  has  been 
instigated  against  him.  With  well  over 
250,000  Federal  employes  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  I  am  proud 


to  stand  as  their  spokesman  and  to  in- 
sist on  fair  and  equitable  treatment. 

Whenever  I  read  the  President's  veto 
message  on  Federal  pay  legislation,  and 
this  is  the  third  time  I  have  read  such  a 
message,  I  wonder  who  in  the  world  ad- 
vises the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  such  a  position  against  his  own 
employees.  In  the  6  years  I  have  been 
privileged  to  represent  the  Fifth  District 
of  Maryland,  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge  I  have  seen  many  Federal  em- 
ployees' families  where  the  breadwinner 
is  forced  to  take  two  and  often  three  jobs 
and  the  wife  is  required  to  work  just  in 
order  to  make  ends  meet.  The  President 
tells  us  that  the  consumer  s  price  index 
has  advanced  only  2.1  percent  since  the 
last  pay  increase  was  enacted.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  President's  figures,  as 
supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, are  correct.  But  this  is  completely 
beside  the  point.  Congress  has  always 
lagged  behind  in  granting  Federal  em- 
ployees their  wage  increases.  When  this 
raise  is  granted,  as  a  class  they  will  still 
not  be  brought  up  to  the  average  wage 
outside  the  Federal  Government.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  the  cost  of  living  has 
gone  up  2  or  3  percent  since  the  last 
raise,  they  started  with  an  inequitable 
wage  balance  to  begin  with. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  a  table  of  statistics  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  com- 
pletely substantiating  this  point.  It  is 
inexcusable  that  the  President  did  not 
study  this  chart  before  making  his  2.1- 
percent  statement,  in  an  obvious  attempt 
to  mislead  the  American  public. 

Classified  salary  increases  compared  with 
advances  of  Consumer  Price  Index 


Salary  increase 

Increase 
of  Con- 

Year and  month 

Percent 

Cumula- 
tive per- 
centage 

sumer 
Price 
Index 

Au(f.  15,  1939 

July  1,  1SM3 

15.0 
14.2 
11.0 

4.0 
10.0 

7.5 
10.0 

SI  4 

July  1,  1!M6 

32.4 

4fi.» 
62.8 
88.1 
80.7 

88.8 

43  4 

June  30,  1948  « 

76  8 

Oct.  29,  19«' 

88.0 

July  1,  1951  ' 

.M;ir.  1.1955'... 

Jan.  1,19.58  ' 

«3.7 
>  109.  7 

'  Increase  effective  1st  day  of  1st  pay  period  which 
lK^p:in  after  this  date. 

'  CPI  dropped  in  1949  but  resumed  steady  adv;ince  In 
1950. 

>  To  Jiuic  1958  when  Increase  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Lalmr  Statistics  and  Civil  Service 
Commission  data. 

Once  again,  this  administration  rec- 
ommends that  pay  action  be  deferred 
pending  still  another  survey.  No  one 
suggested  a  survey  when  the  administra- 
tion, with  alarming  speed,  negotiated  a 
steel  settlement  with  the  cost  to  the 
American  public  deferred  until  after  the 
general  election.  The  Vice  President  has 
remained  strangely  silent  where  the  wel- 
fare of  Federal  employees  is  concerned. 

The  executive  branch  recognizes  that 
there  are  inequities  existing  in  the  pres- 
ent Federal  employees  pay  scale.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  this.  I  have  long  recog- 
nized this.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
some  of  us  in  this  Congress  to  focus  at- 
tention on  these  inequities  by  the  intro- 
duction of  legislation  designed  to  elimi- 


nate many  of  them.  The  administration 
failed  to  cooperate  and  to  support  a  long- 
overdue  adjustment  in  today's  hodge- 
podge pay  scale  system.  Are  we  to  pun- 
ish the  Governments  own  employees  be- 
cause this  administration  for  almo.^t  8 
years  has  failed  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress a  plan  whereby  this  long -overdue 
adjustment  could  be  realized? 

The  House  today,  by  its  vote,  has  obvi- 
ously answ  ered  this  question  in  the  neg- 
ative. 

I  supported  such  a  study,  as  recom- 
mended, and  introduced  legislation  2 
years  ago  to  provide  for  such  a  stuc^. 
We  have  had  studies  in  recent  times  and 
what  has  been  the  result?  The  Cordiner 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  President, 
in  1957  allegedly  studied  the  rates  of  pay 
of  all  individuals  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  No  implementing  ac- 
tion has  been  requested.  And  what  did 
the  O'Connell  Committee  have  to  say? 
I  quote:  "Salaries  fixed  by  statutes  have 
not  been  adjusted  in  a  timely  and  ade- 
quate manner  in  response  to  general 
changes  in  non-Federal  salary  levels." 

The  President  has  seen  fit  to  criticize 
Congress  for  not  awaiting  the  results  of  a 
national  salary  survey  being  made  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  I  see  absolutely 
no  reason  for  awaiting  a  compilation  of 
figures  from  every  rural  nook  and  cranny 
of  tho  United  States  when  the  clear  facts 
on  the  record  demonstrate  that  Federal 
employees  in  the  Washington  metropol- 
itan area,  one  of  the  highest  cost-of-liv- 
ing areas  in  the  United  States,  are  not 
being  treated  fairly  by  their  employer, 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  commend  the  House  for  its  action 
today  and  let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
it.  I  invite  all  of  my  constituents  to  con- 
tinue to  advise  me  of  their  feelings  on 
pending  legislation,  even  though  their 
doing  so  appears  to  be  distasteful  to  the 
President.  It  is  a  constitutional  right  of 
which  neither  this  nor  any  other  Presi- 
dent can  deprive  them. 


New  Republic  of  Somalia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Friday,  July  1, 1960 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to 
Italian  Somalia  which  today,  July  1.  be- 
comes independent  Somalia. 

This  nation  was  once  an  Italian  col- 
ony, which  the  Italian  Grovernment  vol- 
untarily turned  over  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1950.  Somalia  then  became  an 
Italian  trusteeship. 

During  the  past  decade  Italy  has  taken 
full  responsibility  for  preparing  the 
Somali  people  for  free  and  independent 
status.  Under  Italy's  guidance,  Somalia 
has  made  considerable  progress,  both 
economically  and  in  developing  political 
maturity.  Italy  has  taken  her  obliga- 
tions under  the  U.N.  mandate  very  seri- 
ously, and  has  vigorously  applied  herself 
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to  the  ta.i,k  o:  >:'ad.ng  Somalia  loward 
full  partnership  m  the  commu:i:ty  of 
nation.s. 


'i: 


hop^s     .ind     aspiraticns     of     the 


Somaii  people  reach  fulfillment  today 
•.v:th  the  proclamation  of  the  Somaii  Re- 
pubhc.  We  ';<.ish  them  well  on  this 
momento!-Ls  .x:casion.  and  we  hope  they 
u;::  ach.eve  a  full  measure  of  prosperity 
and  success. 


Address  by  the  Honorable  Kenneth  B. 
Keating,  Senator  From  New  York,  to 
the  Graduating  Cla$i  of  Albany  Law 
School,  Albany,  N.Y.,  on  June  7.  1960 


EX'I  FN'.-  :ON    (.jF    iiKM  -•  :■ :  K.S 

HON.  DEAN  P.  TAYLOR 

IN    ri'LE  ;!<_:-£  Dr    r^,£P;-<£>  KM'ATIVES 
F''^dcu   July  1.  1960 

Sir.  TAYLOR  of  New  York.  Mr. 
fift5eaker.  Senator  Keating  recently  deliv- 
ered a  commencement  address  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Albany  Law 
School,  my  alnia  mater,  Albany,  NY. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  the  recipient  of 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
the  university. 

In  hii>  excellent  address  he  urged  law 
schools  to  assume  a  more  vigorous  role 
m  shaping  the  course  of  the  law.  He 
also,  in  stirring  words,  appealed  to  the 
young  men  of  the  graduating  class  to 
approach  the  practice  of  law  with  a  full 
awareness  that  lawyers  are  a  vital  part 
of  our  democracy  whose  function  Is  to 
serve  the  public  good  always. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  Senator 
KE.\TiNr/.s  erudite  remarks  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  many  Members,  and  under 
leave  previously  granted  I  insert  them  in 
the  Record: 

Commencement  is  a  most  appropriate  des- 
ignation for  the  day  of  graduation.  This  Is 
the  beginning;  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage 
In  your  careers. 

On  such  an  occasion.  It  Is  useful  to  look 
back  as  well  as  ahead.  In  planning  our 
goals  and  objectives.  It  Is  helpful  to  consider 
our  present  bearings  before  charting  our 
next  step  in  life. 

Justice  Holmes  once  remarked  that  a  law 
school  does  not  undertake  to  teach  success. 

In  his  words;  "That  combination  of  tact 
and  skill  which  gives  a  man  immediate 
prominence  among  his  fellows  comes  from 
nature,  not  from  Instruction." 

Perhaps  this  was  an  overstatement.  A 
great  law  school  does  more  for  a  student 
than  flU  his  mind  with  unending  legal  data. 
It  teaches  him  to  understand  the  law  as  a 
tool  for  preserving  society.  It  teaches  him 
to  respect  the  law  as  a  safeguard  against 
oppression  and  arbitrariness.  It  teaches  him 
to  apply  the  law  as  an  Instrument  for  social 
and  political  progress. 

It  teaches  him  to  relate  the  law  to  other 
professions  and  disciplines  which  serve  the 
public  good.  It  teaches  him  to  revere  the 
law  as  one  of  the  principal  guardians  of 
liberty  and  morality. 

This  kind  of  education  affects  our  natures 
just  as  an  understanding  of  art  affects  our 
appreciation  of  great  paintings.  I  know 
that  after  3  years  of  legal  training  and  after 
you  have  pa&sed  a  bar  exam — which  I  am 
sure  wlli   be   a   mere   formality  for  most   of 


you — you  will  feel  very  learned  In  the  law 
and  will  be  absolutely  certain  of  a  great 
number  of  legal  doctrines. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  young  lawyer 
has  three  cardinal  virtues;  faith,  hope,  and 
charity — faith  In  his  own  Infinite  knowledge, 
hope  for  the  obtuseness  of  judges  and  Juries, 
and  charity  for  the  older  lawyers  who  have 
ail  the  business;  and  that  the  greatest  of 
these  virtues  Is  faith. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  realize  that 
you  are  just  at  the  threshold  of  the  study 
of  law — but  if  you  don't,  the  sooner  you  are 
enlightened  the  better. 

Law  Is  a  process,  not  a  thing.  It  is  con- 
stantly growing  In  depth  and  scope  In  the 
manner  of  a  living  organism  not  an  Inani- 
mate object. 

It  must  be  stable,  but  It  cannot  stand  still 
if  it  is  to  serve  Its  eternal  purpose.  For  the 
law  must  adapt  to  Its  environment  and  ad- 
Just  to  the  needs  It  fulfills.  Just  as  a  person 
must,  to  survive  and  thrive. 

That  Is  why  the  study  of  law  Is  a  never- 
ending  pursuit.  It  is  a  pursuit  which  will 
enrich  your  lives  and  ennoble  your  spirits 
No  one  who  understands  the  never-ending 
growth  of  the  law  ever  expects  to  be  Its 
master.  But  anyone  who  dedicates  himself 
to  Its  study  win  achieve  a  more  splendid 
character,  a  wiser  outlook,  and  a  better 
nature  for  his  efforts. 

The  growth  of  the  law  and  the  dedicated 
lawyer  go  hand  in  hand. 

Unfortunately  this  Is  not  the  picture  all 
practicing  lawyers  present.  Some  members 
of  the  bar  understand  law  only  as  a  profitable 
business,  and  are  oblivious  to  their  obliga- 
tions and  opportunities  as  members  of  a 
great  profession.  These  lawyers  betray  a 
great  tradition.  They  renounce — often  un- 
wittingly— a  valuable  Inheritance.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  continuing  legal  education 
courses  they  sign  up  for,  they  will  never  be 
educated  lawyers.  The  gap  In  their  under- 
standing of  the  mission  and  purpose  of  the 
law  will  remain  permanently  unfilled. 

Sometimes  these  lawyers  present  a  tempt- 
ing example  to  the  fledgling  practitioner. 
Their  lack  of  dedication  does  not  seem  to 
affect  their  ability  to  acquire  rich  and  even 
Important  clients.  They  frequently  achieve 
material  opulence  despite  the  absence  of  any 
spiritual  substance  in  their  makeup.  It  Is 
a  sad  fact  that  some  clients  actually  ad- 
mire these  lawyers  Just  l>ecause  they  are 
cunning  and  calculating. 

The  important  measure  of  a  lawyer,  how- 
ever. Is  not  made  by  his  clients  but  by  his 
brothers  at  the  bar.  There  Is  no  greater 
satisfaction  to  a  lawyer  than  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues.  The  recognition  you  receive 
from  ^our  brethren  will  be  infinitely  more 
rewarding  to  you  when  the  time  comes  to 
look  back  upon  your  careers  than  any  super- 
ficial praise  you  receive  from  a  client  who 
gets  something  through  your  efforts  to  which 
he  Is  entitled  or  sometimes  Is  not  entitled. 

In  the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  there- 
fore, I  urge  you  to  eschew  the  life  of 
"ignoble  ease"  In  favor  of  the  "strenuous 
life'— the  life  of  toil  and  effort,  of  labor  and 
strife. 

I  counsel  you,  as  he  did  his  countrymen, 
that  "the  highest  form  of  success  •  •  • 
comes  not  to  a  man  who  desires  mere  easy 
peace  but  to  the  man  who  does  not  shrink 
from  danger,  from  hardship,  or  from  bitter 
toll,  and  who  out  of  these  wins  the  splendid 
ultimate  triumph." 

If  you  are  imbued  with  this  spirit,  I  wel- 
come you  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  I 
predict  a  rewarding  and  a  challenging  life 
for  you,  I  know  that  America  needs  your 
services.  I  am  grateful  for  whatever  cir- 
cumstances have  led  you  to  the  practice  of 
law. 

If  you  do  not  possess  this  nature,  then  I 
implore  y  -u  to  give  up  this  ambition.  We 
spread y  .nave  enough  lawyers  of  shallow  char- 


acter. Find  some  other  outlet  for  your 
Interests — do  not  further  corrupt  oxu  pro- 
fession. 

I  hope  there  Is  none  In  this  group  who 
has  failed  to  grasp  the  noble  mission  of  the 
law.  But  If  there  are  such  opportunists  here 
who  seek  to  use  the  training  they  have  re- 
ceived only  for  material  gadu,  I  want  to  do 
my  best  to  discourage  them  from  ever  com- 
pleting the  transition  from  law  student  to 
lawyer. 

They  should  know  that  law  la  one  of  the 
most  crowded  professions  In  this  country. 
Aooordlng  to  the  1958  lawyers'  census  con- 
ducted by  MarUndale-Hubbell,  Inc.,  ttxere 
were  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  lawyers  ad- 
mitted to  practice.  Department  of  Com- 
merce flgiires  indicate  that  over  35.000  Law- 
yers are  right  here  In  New  York,  which  is 
more  than  twice  the  number  in  any  other 
State.  There  are  more  lawyers  In  the  United 
States  than  dentists,  bookkeepers,  or  real 
estate  agents.  There  are  even  more  lawyers 
than  clergymen,  which  certainly  Is  some- 
thing to  ponder. 

These  figures  should  not  discourage  the 
worthy  among  you.  which  I  am  sure,  hav- 
ing had  considerable  experience  with  Albany 
Law  School  graduates.  Includes  every  mem- 
ber of  this  graduating  class.  The  profes- 
sion may  suffer  from  having  too  many  law- 
yers, but  never  from  having  too  many  good 
lawyers. 

My  sincere  conviction  Is  that  the  legal 
profession  still  has  a  tremendous  untapped 
potential  for  service.  Too  many  jaeople  fall 
to  consult  lawyers  until  they  are  past  the 
point  of  counsel  and  need  only  a  stanch  ad- 
vocate to  rescue  them.  I  believe  that  a 
proper  educational  program  would  Induce 
many  more  citizens  to  seek  the  advice  of 
counsel  before  they  have  taken  an  Irrevo- 
cable and  unwise  step.  We  have  not  de- 
veloped preventive  law  at  anywhere  near 
the  level  of  preventive  medicine,  for  example. 

There  Is  also  a  great  demand  for  lawyers 
In  the  Oovernment  service.  There  are  more 
lawyers  In  Government  service  today  than 
total  graduates  from  this  law  school  In  lU 
more  than  100  years  of  existence.  The  in- 
creasing scope  of  Federal  rej^atlon  and  the 
constantly  expanding  acUvlty  of  ail  levels 
of  Government  promise  to  keep  the  demand 
for  lawyers  for  Government  at  a  high  level. 

All  that  I  have  Indicated  about  the  atti- 
tude of  lawyers  In  private  pracUce  applies 
to  an  even  greater  degree  to  lawyers  en- 
tering Government  service.  Such  lawyers 
assume  In  addition  to  the  general  obligations 
of  all  members  of  tlie  bar  to  the  public  the 
special  obligations  of  the  public  servant  to 
the  public.  A  lawyer  In  Government  who 
docs  not  live  up  to  the  highest  ethics  of  his 
profession  can  do  Irreparable  harm  by  de- 
stroying public  confidence  In  the  Oovern- 
ment Itself. 

There  also  Is  a  growing  demand  for  law 
teachers.  I  hoF>e  that  such  a  career  will 
appeal  to  the  best  among  you.  The  law 
schools  of  this  country  can  be  vital  forces 
for  shaping  the  course  of  the  law.  A  law 
teacher  enjoys  an  independence  of  spirit,  a 
freedom  from  commitments  and  a  forum 
for  expression  which  can  make  him  a  power- 
ful Influence  In  directing  legal  develop- 
ments. 

Dean  Roscoe  Pound  long  ago  recognized 
the  unique  opportunity  the  law  schools  en- 
Joy  of  becoming  effective  InstrumenU  for 
legal  reform. 

In  a  speech  almost  35  years  ago,  he  said: 
"In  these  Institutions  we  may  find  the  per- 
manence of  tenure,  the  conditions  of  work- 
continuity,  opportunity  of  dealing  with 
problems  as  a  whole,  possibility  of  survey- 
ing a  wide  field,  extending  beyond  the  limi- 
tations of  jurisdictions  and  localities  and 
parties — the  Independence  of  politics,  and 
the  guarantees  of  training,  ability,  and  scien- 
tific attitude,  which  are  essential  to  effective 
research    and    which    will    command    public 
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confidence.  *  *  •  In  no  way  may  the  lawyer 
be  so  sure  of  achieving  his  task  of  making 
straight  the  paths  of  American  Justice,  as 
by  doing  his  part  to  assure  to  our  law 
schools  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  scien- 
tific Investigations  on  which  the  law  re- 
forms of  the  future  must  go  forward" 

I  am  uncertain  whether  the  law  schools 
have  accepted  or  fulfilled  this  assignment. 
I  know  that  Individual  law  professors.  In- 
cluding many  of  this  faculty,  have  made  a 
very  significant  contribution  to  the  law.  But 
these  have  l>een  independent  efforts,  which 
while  nurtured  by  the  associated  schools, 
have  usually  not  been  undertaken  as  part  of 
the  task  of  a  law  center. 

The  law  schools  have  been  plagued  by 
fund  shortages.  But  I  would  hope  that 
high  on  the  list  of  goals  of  every  campaign 
drive  for  funds  would  be  that  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  resources  for  this  kind  of 
undertaking  To  a  large  extent,  work  of  the 
nature  I  have  In  mind  for  the  law  schools  Is 
now  being  performed  by  private  founda- 
tions— but  under  handicaps  and  with  pre- 
conceptions which  would  not  Impede  similar 
law  school  endeavors. 

For  the  law  schools  ever  to  perform  thin 
function,  they  will  have  to  have  the  full 
support  of  the  alumni  whose  ranlts  you  are 
about  to  Join.  Do  not  think  of  yourself  as 
graduating  from  this  Institution  In  the  sense 
of  leaving  It.  It  would  he  more  construc- 
tive to  think  of  this  day  In  terms  of  chang- 
ing tlie  nature  of  your  relationship  to  your 
alma  mater.  For  three  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant years  of  your  lives  you  have  l>een  taking 
from  It;  give  some  thought  now  to  what 
you  can  contribute  to  It  In  your  new  status. 

There  Is  no  end  to  the  valuable  projects 
which  could  be  undertaken  by  law  schools 
functioning  as  law  centers.  Study  of  the 
operations  of  the  Goverrunent  would  be  my 
No.  1  suggestion.  It  Is  frequently  pointed 
out  that  while  Congress  Investigates  the 
other  agencies  of  Government  almost  with- 
out respite,  none  of  the  other  agencies  can 
investigate  the  Congress  with  the  same 
thoroughness. 

I  have  some  sympathy  with  this  com- 
pltUnt.  and  I  believe  that  Congress  has  not 
been  vigilant  enough  in  keeping  its  own 
house  In  order  and  attuning  its  operations 
to  present  day  demands.  A  re6p>ected  and 
responsible  law  school,  under  the  proper 
auspices,  could  do  a  superlative  Job  In  cor- 
recting  this  legislative  oversight. 

There  Is  a  need  also  for  lawyers  in  the 
fields  of  legal  administration.  Problems  of 
tremendous  scof>e  exist  In  translating  our 
conceptions  of  Justice  Into  the  processes  of 
the  law.  The  courts  are  desf>erately  under- 
staffed. The  regulatory  agencies  are 
plagued  by  confilcting  functions,  objectives 
and  policies. 

Institutes  of  Judicial  administration  still 
are  relatively  new.  No  agency  at  ail  exists 
for  supervising  and  cxx>rdinatlng  the  work  of 
the  reg\ilatory  agencies. 

I  hop>e  young  lawyers  wlU  take  a  special 
interest  In  the  problems  of  administering 
justice.  No  law  is  self -executing  and  even 
the  best  Intentions  con  be  frustrated  by 
Ineffective  or  Inefficient  procedures.  These 
problems  do  not  receive  the  thoughtftil  at- 
tention they  deserve.  The  Interrelation  be- 
tween procedural  and  substantive  growth 
in  the  law  Is  too  often  overlooked.  In  my 
opinion,  this  task  of  keeping  the  machinery 
of  Justice  from  breaking  down  is  of  supreme 
Importance. 

These  are  only  sc«ne  of  the  paths  open 
to  you  as  young  lawyers.  I  could  dis- 
cuss numerous  other  branches  of  the  prac- 
tice with  you  because.  In  truth,  the  va- 
riety of  endeavors  In  which  a  good  lawyer 
can  usefully  engage  Is  without  end.  The 
Important  thing  Is  not  which  course  you 
pursue   but    what   purpose    you   serve. 

Whether  you  are  handling  a  closing  In 
a   real   estate   transaction,  safeguarding   the 


rights  of  a  defendant  In  a  criminal  case,  or 
organizing  a  corporation,  keep  In  mind 
always  that  you  are  functioning  as  a  vital 
part  of  our  democracy,  in  the  tradition  of 
a  great  profession,  with  a  responsibility  to 
serve  the  public  good  always. 

There  are  many  stories  of  young  law- 
yers, but  I  have  always  enjoyed  the  one 
about  the  neophyte,  who,  being  unused  to 
the  practices  of  the  US  Supreme  Covirt, 
addressed  the  dignified  Justices  as  "gen- 
tlemen" instead  of  calling  them  "your 
honors"     He  immediately  apologized. 

Chief  Justice  Taft,  In  accordance  with  his 
customary  attempt  to  make  lawyers  who  were 
appearing  before  the  august  body  feel  at 
ease,  replied,  "Don't  apologize  for  calling  us 
gentlemen.    That  Is  what  we  try  to  be." 

And  gentlemen  is  what  you  must  i>€.  Be 
humble  without  being  docile,  for  you  have 
much  to  learn  but  must  seek  out  knowledge. 
Be  studious  but  not  timid,  for  reflection  will 
reveal  the  spirit  of  the  law  but  action  is  Its 
body.  Give  yourselves  to  community  causes. 
Defend  the  liberty  of  your  fellow  men.  Take 
pride  In  your  country.  Do  not  avoid  con- 
flict or  seek  easy  success.  This  great  school 
has  prepared  you  to  meet  challenges  less 
fortified    men    must   shun. 

You  are  no  longer  privileged  to  pursue 
easy,  detached  lives.  Tou  are  part  of  the 
inner  fabric  of  society  and  you  must  never 
reject  the  tasks  your  fellows  will  thrust  upon 
you. 

Justice  Cardozo  put  it  well  when  he  said : 
"Law  Is  not  a  cadaver,  but  a  spirit,  not  a 
finality,  but  a  process  of  t>ecomlng,  not  a  clog 
upon  the  fullness  of  life,  but  an  outlet  and 
a  means  thereto,  not  a  game,  but  a  sacra- 
ment." 

Keep  these  words  always  before  you.  And 
If  you  will  always  act  with  the  understand- 
ing that  you  are  part  of  a  sacred  mission — I 
promise  you  will  achieve  true  success. 

As  you  embark  ujxin  your  chosen  field  of 
endeavor,  please,  I  pray  you,  do  not  be 
haunted  by  the  specter  of  security.  Security 
Is  appropriate  to  old  age.  It  Is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  you  young  men  who  leave  Albany 
Law  School  today.  Cultivate  rather  the  un- 
certainties of  challenge — and  make  your  only 
security  that  of  knowing  that  struggle,  not 
repose.  Is  the  best  reason  for  living.  In- 
deed, let  us  express  sorrow  for  any  young 
man  who  6j>ends  his  life  making  the  bed  in 
which  he  will  lie  In  his  old  age.  He  arrives 
at  the  destination,  but  he  has  missed  all 
the  scenery. 

This  day  you  leave  the  Albany  Law  School. 
But,  in  a  sense,  it  Is  not  a  true  departure. 
It  can  never  be.  For  as  long  as  you  live  a 
part  of  you  will  be  here — must  forever  be 
here — In  these  halls  and  rooms  you  have 
known  and  loved.  What  remains  for  me  to 
say  but  Godspeed — and  may  the  lives  of  each 
one  of  you  be  the  proud  gifts  you  bring 
back  one  day  to  offer,  as  tokens  of  affection, 
to  the  school  that  your  hearts  will  never 
leave. 


Address   of    Congreiman    Harold    R.   Col- 
lier at  National  Serbian-American  Rally 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  1,  1960 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  has  timely  significance, 
the  text  of  an  address  given  by  my  col- 
league, Representative  Harold  R.  Col- 
lier, of  the  10th  District  of  IlUnols,  at 
the  annual  Serbian-American  rally  held 


at  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago  on 
Sunday,  June  26,  is  inserted  for  read- 
ing by  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

On  this  occasion,  It  Is  fitting  and  proper 
to  take  you  back  to  the  historically  eventful 
morning  of  March  25.  1941,  when,  shortly 
after  10  am,  news  broadcasts  and  wire 
services  around  the  world  carried  word  that 
Yugoslavia  had  signed  a  pact  with  the  Axis 
nations. 

At  that  time  the  Nazi  war  machine  had 
rolled  through  Europe  and  the  Balkan  States 
were  to  be  the  Inevitable  victims  of  Hitler. 

With  this  word  the  fiame  of  freedom  sput- 
tered as  if  to  die  and  the  nation  that  had 
offered  some  ray  of  hope  In  resisting  aggres- 
sion seemed  destined  to  fall. 

Yet  within  this  land  there  were  8  million 
Serbs  who,  as  the  author.  Ruth  Mitchell, 
stated  In  the  title  of  her  book  published  In 
1943,  "chose  war"  In  preference  to  the  servi- 
tude of  tyranny. 

This  comparatively  small,  freedom-loving 
populace  suffered  the  perils  and  the  atrocities 
of  this  brutal  epic  In  history,  with  a  stub- 
born courage  that  Is  now  legendary  In  World 
War  II,  as  legendary  as  the  name  Mlhajlovlc. 

Certainly  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
dwell  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Serbs  carried  on  their  own  war  as  a  guer- 
rilla fighting  force,  matched  against  one  of 
the  greatest  organized  armies  In  history. 

I  am  sure  that  they  will  live  on  as  long  as 
the  uncompromising  desire  for  liberty  and 
freedom  remains  In  the  hearts  of  Serbian 
people  wherever  they  may  t>e 

The  story  of  the  heroic  fight  of  these  peo- 
ple was  not  new  to  the  Serbian  nation,  for 
the  liistory  of  these  people,  which  dated  back 
so  mtmy  centuries,  was  punctuated  with  a 
fight  for  survival. 

Yes;  we  can  go  back  to  the  year  of  850, 
when  the  Serbs  rose  against  Byzantium  and 
formed  an  lnde{>endent  state  under  King 
Vlastlmar. 

Several  times  the  Serbian  state  fought  for 
its  freedom,  was  conquered,  but  arose  again. 

Throughout  history,  up  until  the  t>egln- 
nlng  of  the  19th  century,  the  Serbian  na- 
tional movement  repeatedly  gained  new  im- 
petus. 

In  1804  the  Sertis  first  rose  against  their 
Invaders  and  joined  their  Balkan  neighbors 
to  gain  temporary  liberation  from  the  Turks 
after  400  years  of  domination. 

Serbia  was  ruled  Intermittently  by  two 
rival  dynasties,  Obrenovlch  and  Kara- 
georgevich,  until  1918  Under  their  reign, 
other   parts   of   Old   Rashka   were   liberated. 

And  so  you  can  readily  see.  from  this,  tiiat 
from  850  to  the  present  time  the  Serbs  have 
had,  In  all  periods  of  their  liistory.  at  least 
one  Independent  Serbian  state  governed  by 
the  rulers  who  Invariably  spring  from  the 
people. 

And,  while  Serbia  no  longer  exists  as  an 
lndei>endent  nation  today.  It  certainly  pro- 
vides an  object  lesson,  and  perhaps  even  some 
encouragement  to  other  freedom-loving  hu- 
man beings  of  all  nationalities  who  may  be 
today  under  the  heel  of  totalitarian  rule. 

Ttiroughout  the  centuries,  the  burning  de- 
sire for  freedom  and  Independence  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  Serbian  people.  In 
fact,  their  willingness  to  make  any  sacrifice 
to  fulfill  this  desire  tinder  any  conditions 
has  shaped  the  course  of  history  In  the 
Balkans.  And  well  It  may  shape  the  destiny 
of  freemen  In  their  struggle  against  oppres- 
sion In  the  future. 

In  today  commemorating  the  historic 
Battle  of  Kossovo  in  1389  and  recalling  the 
epic  of  King  Lazar  we  must  pause  and  gather 
the  full  meaning  of  the  motto  of  the  Serbs 
at  that  time — "Golden  Liberty  and  Holy 
Cross" — for  no  slogan  of  freedom-loving  men 
was  ever  more  Indelibly  written  and  none 
has  been  more  lasting.  The  Serbs  of  that 
time    knew    that    no    birthright    was    more 
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golden  than  Liberty — the  right  oT  a  man  to 
be  the  master  of  his  own  destiny — to  breathe 
as  a  freeman  with  the  right  to  worship  his 
God  as  he  pleased.  And  that  slogan  must 
never  die  as  long  as  there  remains  those  of 
us  who  are  dedicated  to  liberty.  Jiistlce,  and 
devotion   of  our  Creator. 

Reviewing,  as  we  are.  the  story  of  a  great 
struggle  of  a  nation  of  people  of  this  dedi- 
cation, we  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  we 
have  learned  a  deep  and  lasting  lesson  from 
Yalta  and  Teheran — though  certainly  we  may 
never  be  able  to  alleviate  the  sad  plight  of 
several  nations  which  resulted  from  the  pol- 
icy of  appeasement  of  tyrants  In  these  his- 
toric meetings  of  the  Big  Pour.  May  this 
lesson  prevail  in  any  and  all  future  dealings 
of  our  heads  of  state  with  Commtmlst 
leaders. 

The  plight  of  every  captive  nation  today 
should  be  a  warning  to  free  nations  of  the 
threat  which  faces  them  In  this  great  strug- 
gle for  the  minds  of  man — a  struggle  that 
demands  vigilance  against  the  threat  of  god- 
less comjnunlsm. 

For  communism,  no  matter  how  decentral- 
ized It  may  be,  offers  no  compromise  of 
freedom  and  certainly  not  the  heritage 
which  has  long  been  our  birthright  as 
Americans. 

In  Yugoslavia  today,  despite  the  variation 
or  diversion  from  the  Kremlin  hierarchy, 
there  can  be  no  dispute  that  the  Communist 
Party,  built  upon  the  philosophy  of  Marx- 
ism, maintains  control  over  the  economy  of 
the  country. 

And  let  there  be  no  mistake  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  still  the  only  party  permitted 
Marshal  Tito  In  that  country. 

We  know.  too.  that  the  party  utilizes  the 
national  tj-ade  union.  Slndlkat,  to  control 
the  workers'  councils  and  this  group  abso- 
lutely dominates  the  worker-management 
system. 

That  progress  Is  being  made  under  a  Com- 
munist system  which  Is  allegedly,  or  at  least 
temporarily,  divorced  from  that  of  the 
U.3.S.R.  Is  not  to  believe  that  It  has  anything 
In  common  with  democracy. 

In  the  past  several  years,  we  have  seen 
communism  as  a  way  of  life  make  disap- 
pointing Inroads  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Only  the  strength  and  determination  of 
those  who  believe  In  American  Ideals  has 
maintained  the  balance  which  exists  today. 
It  Is  this  kind  of  strength  and  determination 

which  has  sparked  this  meeting  today and 

which  must  never  die  In  the  future. 

Whether  within  the  framework  of  de- 
centralized Marxism  as  it  exists  in  Yugo- 
slavia VKlay  there  is  any  ray  of  hope  that 
the  svsfem  will  ultimately  collapse  under 
l^s  '>w-.  weight  and  yield  to  a  svstem  devised 
by   freemen   Is   yet   problematical. 

More  Important,  however.  In  a  broad  un- 
derstanding of  communism  today,  is  the 
Srjvlet  pattern  and  the  tentacles  of  this 
economic  octopus  which  are  stretching,  too 
often  in  camouflage.  Into  unsuspecting  cor- 
ners of  the  world. 

Free  nations  and  free  people  will  remain 
so  only  as  long  as  they  are  vigilant  of  the 
threat  of  the  Kremlin. 

To  Ignore  the  fact  of  Czechoslovakia,  and 
the  story  of  Budapest  written  in  the  blood 
of  freedom  fighters  Is  sheer  folly. 

To  fall  to  understand  the  spy  system  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  to  minimize  It  In  the 
face  of  recent  International  Incidents  which 
embraced  the  U-2  episode,  the  summit  col- 
lapse and  the  demonstrations  In  Japan 
would  be  catastrophic  thinking  on  the  part 
of  the  American,  singular  or  collective,  viv- 
idly   brought    home   In    Cuba   and   China. 

One  week  and  one  day  from  tomorrow,  the 
people  of  this  Nation  wlU  celebrate  the  183d 
anniversary  of  America's  Independence. 

We  have  engaged  In  two  great  wars  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  to  preserve  this 
Independence  and  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy. 


Yet  today  we  are  still  engaged  In  a  strug- 
gle, one  In  which  the  Soviet  leaders  are  em- 
ploying the  threat  of  might  and  the  cun- 
ning of  deceit  and  propaganda  to  under- 
mine  our    determination    to    remain   free. 

While,  perhaps,  we  are  too  Inclined  to 
accept  this  blessing  of  freedom  that  we  have 
maintained  for  184  years,  certainly  the  aver- 
age Russian  must  be  as  bitterly  disgusted 
and  weary  of  world  conditions  as  we  are. 

For  as  human  beings,  created  by  the  will 
of  God.  they  must  resent,  though  they  dare 
not  protest,  the  menacing  shouts  that  Issue 
from  the  Kremlin. 

And  their  nerves  must  be  ragged  by  now 
because  this  continuous  threat  Is  added  to 
a  standard  of  living  Iai  below  our  own. 

Today  and  every  day.  and  particularly  on 
this  coming  Independence  Day.  It  would 
seem  that  we  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
keeping  Intact  the  freedoms  which  our  fore- 
fathers won  and  so  many  boys  have  died  to 
keep. 

And  remember,  too.  on  this  memorable 
day.  how  bitterly  our  ancestors  fought  to 
leave  a  legacy  of  freedom  In  a  world  plagued 
with  a  determined  move  to  communize  It. 
we  dare  not  be  complacent. 

While  the  world  is  at  the  crossroads.  I 
believe  that  time  Is  running  out  for  the 
masters  of  the  Kremlin  and  that  time.  In 
other  words.  Is  on  our  side. 

If  we  are  patient  and  determined,  and 
If  we  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  keep 
ourselves  strong  and  free  here  at  home,  and 
If  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  bluffed 
Into  appeasement,  we  and  the  millions  like 
us  around  the  world  can  preserve  our  own 
Independence  and  offer  the  light  of  hope  to 
those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  believe  that  God  has  so  willed  It. 


Further  Reduction  in  Tariff  Ratei  Couid 
Sound  the  [)eath  Knfll  for  .Manv  Amer- 
can  Industries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  £.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  1.  1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZA^TDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
American  industry  is  vitally  concerned 
withi  the  hearings  to  he  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  beginning 
July  11.  1960.  Many  industrial  and 
manufacturing  firms  fear  that  further 
reductions  will  be  made  in  tariff  rates 
and  thus  add  to  the  eccuomic  woe  of 
basic  industries  throughout  the  entire 
Nation.  There  is  also  grave  concern  over 
the  action  that  may  be  taken  by  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
in  a  further  reduction  of  tariff  rates  at 
the  conference  in  Geneva  next  Septem- 
ber. Already  many  American  manufac- 
turers have  submitted  briefs  to  both  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and  to  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
which  is  an  interdepartmental  commit- 
tee of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have  re- 
peatedly called  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  plight 
of  American  industries  caiised  by  flood- 
ing the  American  marketplace  with 
cheaply  manufactured  foreign  goods  that 
rob  American  wage  earners  of  their  jobs 
and  hence  their  mef.ns  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood. 


Among  my  many  efforts  to  curb  the 
uncontrolled  importation  of  foreign 
goods  manufactured  at  slave  labor  wages 
was  the  introduction  on  January  21,  I960, 
of  H.R.  9841.  a  bill  designed  to  adjust 
conditions  of  competition  between  cer- 
tain domestic  industries  and  foreign  in- 
dustries with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages 
and  working  conditions  in  the  produc- 
tion of  articles  Imported  int-o  the  United 
States.  The  proposed  legislation  was 
drafted  in  cooperation  with  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  Keating,  Representative  of 
New  York,  who  introduced  the  bill  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  S.  2882.  It  is  re- 
gretted that  it  has  not  been  possible 
during  the  past  6  months  to  obtain  action 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  the  Keating-Van  Zandt  ver- 
sion of  legislation  needed  to  curb  the  evil 
effects  of  flooding  the  United  States  with 
foreign-made  goods  manufactured  at 
slave  labor  wages. 

In  addition  to  writing  to  the  Commit- 
tee for  Reciprocity  Information  regard- 
ing the  need  to  delete  frcwn  the  public 
list  many  products  of  our  domestic 
manufacturers  that  if  subjected  to  a 
further  reduction  of  tariff  rates  will  re- 
sult in  real  chaos,  I  have  also  written 
to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  concern- 
ing the  plight  of  the  Rockwell  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  which 
man'ifacturcs  several  products  among 
which  are  taximeters  and  water  and  gas 
meters  all  of  which  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  sharp  reduction  in  tariff 
rates. 

Since  hearinKs  are  scheduled  to  begin 
before  the   US.   Tariff  Commission   on 
July  11  and  are  expected  to  continue  for 
6  weeks,  I  have  WTltten  the  Commission 
in  support  of  the  views  of  Ralph  K.  Ul- 
rich.  vice  president,  Rockwell  Register 
Corp..  and  sales  manager.  Register  Divi- 
sion. Rockwell  Manufacturmg  Co  .  Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa.      Mr     Ulrlch    submitted    a 
statement  on  June  27,  1960.  to  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  In  which  he  clearly 
explains  the  inequitable  situation  that 
has  resulted  from  the  Uriff  reducLon  in 
1951  which  slashed  tariff  rates  50  per- 
cent on  taximeters  or  parts  thereof,  fin- 
ished or  unfinished.     Mr.  Ulrich  points 
out  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dol- 
lar   volume,    imports     Increased    from 
$5,848    In   1951    to   $38,436   in    1952   and 
since  that  time  the  average  annual  im- 
ports   have    climbed    to    over    $92,000 
Additional  statements   regarding   other 
products  will  be  fUed  by  the  Rockwell 
Manufacturing  Co..  in  time  for  the  July 
hearings. 

It  is  significant  to  state  that  the  pro- 
duction of  taximeters  is  only  one  of  the 
many  products  manufactured  by  the 
RockweU  Co..  which  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  industrial  concerns  in 
the  Nation.  This  particular  company 
which  operates  a  modem  plant  in  my 
congressional  district  at  Du  Bols  Pa., 
made  an  enviable  record  during  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict  through 
Its  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  The 
firm  which  employs  highly  skilled  me- 
chanics proved  its  ability  to  retool  with 
surprising  speed  and  engage  in  Govern- 
ment contracts  requiring  a  high  degree 
of  precision  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the 
Federal   Government,   through    ill-con- 
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ceived  reductions  in  tariff  rates,  would 
endanger  the  future  operation  of  firms 
like  the  Rockwell  Manufaciuring  Co.. 
whose  reservoir  of  highly  skilled  me- 
chanics may  well  be  needed  should  fur- 
ther national  emergencies  arise  that 
threaten  the  security  of  this  Nation.  At 
this  point  in  my  remarks  I  wish  to  in- 
clude my  letter  of  July  1.  1960.  to  Mr. 
Donn  N.  Bent,  secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  together  with  the 
statement  filed  June  27.  1960,  by  Mr. 
Ralph  K.  Ulrich.  vice  president,  Rock- 
well Register  Corp.  and  sales  manager. 
Register  Division.  Rockwell  Manufactur- 
ing Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

It  is  my  fervent  hop>e  that  both  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  will 
weigh  well  the  factual  information  be- 
ing sutenitted  by  various  American  man- 
ufacturers against  further  tariff  reduc- 
tions, because  unless  the  precarious  situ- 
ation confronting  American  mdustry  is 
fully  recognized  and  a  tendency  to  reduce 
tariff  rates  is  curbed  the  future  is  bleak 
for  many  firms  throughout  the  Nation 
who  find  themselves  helpless  to  com- 
pete against  the  inroads  being  made  by 
cheaply  manufactured  foreign  goods  now 
fiooding  the  American  marketplace.  The 
letter  and  statement  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  foUows: 

CoKCMsss  or  ruK  UNrm  Statxs, 

HOUSX  OP  RlP«ESCNTATIV»S, 

Washtngton,  DC,  July  t.  I960. 
Re  RockweU  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Pa. 
Mr.  DoNN  N  BiNT. 
Secretary,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission , 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dkak  Sdi:  Since  Du  Bols.  Pa.,  Is  In  my' 
congressional  district  and  the  Clearfield- 
Du  Bols  area  Is  among  the  two  areas  In  Blair 
and  Clearfield  Counties  that  have  been  certi- 
fied lor  the  past  several  years  as  labor  siir- 
plus  areas  by  the  TJS.  Department  of  Labor, 
a  great  amount  of  time  and  effort  has  been 
devoted  by  me  in  trying  to  rehabilitate  the 
economy  of  that  section  of  Pennsylvania, 

My  reason  in  stressing  the  chronic  unem- 
ployment problem  which  continues  to 
plague  my  congressional  district  Is  due  to 
the  fact  that  It  Is  among  the  labor  surplus 
areas  In  the  Nation  freqviently  referred  to 
by  President  Elsenhower  as  "pockets  of  un- 
employment" In  contrast  to  a  measxtre  of 
prosperity  enjoyed  in  other  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

It  is  against  the  above-described  back- 
groiind  of  unemployment  that  I  write  you  in 
support  of  the  plea  of  the  Rockwell  Manu- 
facturing Co.  with  rer.p>ect  to  the  menacing 
situation  that  prevails  because  of  the  marked 
increase  since  1951  In  the  Importation  of 
foreign-made  taximeters.  In  this  connec- 
tion, under  date  of  June  17  the  Rockwell 
Manufacturing  Co.  wrote  you  and  furnished 
20  copies  of  a  written  statement  relative  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  hearings  scheduled  to 
begin  July  11,  1960.  The  request  w£is  made 
for  permission  to  appear  at  the  public  hear- 
ings at  which  time  Mr.  Ralph  KL.  Ulrich,  vice 
president,  RcKrkwell  Register  Corp.  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co., 
would  appear  as  a  witness. 

The  Rockwell  Manufact\u"lng  Co.  has  a 
plant  locatei  at  Du  Bols,  Pa.,  in  my  congres- 
sional dlstr.ct,  where  It  Is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  key  Industries  In  that  area.  There- 
fore, I  am  deeply  Interested  In  the  plea  that 
no  further  reduction  be  made  In  the  existing 
tariff  rate  on  taximeters. 

It  Is  significant  to  state  at  this  point  that 
since  the  1951  reduction  of  the  tariff  rate  on 
"taximeters  or  parts  thereof,  finished  or  \m- 
flnlshed,"  from  85  percent  to  42»/i   percent, 
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t;ie  importation  of  iower  priced  foreign-made 
taximeters  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
reveals  that  following  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  taximeters  by  one-half  in  1951,  a 
marked  Increase  occurred  In  the  importation 
of  foreign-made  taximeters.  In  1951,  total 
Imports  amounted  to  $5,848;  while  In  1952 
the  volume  Increased  to  $38,436.  It  should 
be  emphasized  at  this  point  that  since  1952, 
the  average  annual  Imports  have  skyrocketed 
to  192.000.  It  Is  evident  that  the  reduced 
tariff  rate  has  not  only  seriously  affect-ed  the 
domestic  taximeter  manufacturer  but  any 
further  concessions  to  foreign  manufacturers 
would  sound  the  death  knell  to  the  Industry 
In  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  my  grave  concern  over 
any  attempt  to  further  reduce  the  tariff  rate 
and  to  urge  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  the  plight  of  the  domestic  taximeter 
Industry  in  the  wake  of  the  1951  tariff  reduc- 
tion which  has  hf>d  adverse  effects  on  firms 
like  the  Rockwell  Mantifactxn-lng  Co.  It  is 
my  considered  Judgment  that  the  tariff  rate 
should  be  adjusted  upward;  otherwise  the 
taximeter  Industry  is  facing  extinction. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  have  this 
letter  made  part  of  the  public  hearings  and 
at  the  same  time  recall  to  public  attention 
the  great  part  played  by  the  taximeter  in- 
dustry during  recent  wars  when  its  highly 
skilled  mechanics  filled  the  urgent  need  for 
the  precision  work  required  In  manufacturing 
war  material  and  equipment  which  demanded 
the  utmost  In  skill  and  dexterity. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  E.  Van  Zandt. 

St.itkment  of  R.^lph  K.  Ulrich,  Vice  Parsi- 
DENT.  Rockwell  Rccwteb  Corp.,  and  Sales 
Manager.  Recistzk  Division,  Rockwell 
MANtJrACTURrNC  Co.,  PrrrsBT-RGH,  Pa.,  Srrs- 
MrrrED  to  Secretaht,  U.S.  Tarut  Commis- 
sion, WASHiNcrPDN,  D.C..  June  27,  1960 

commission     HEARING 

(Schedule  3.  metals  smd  manufactures 
368(g)  taximeters  and  parts  thereof,  finished 
and  unfinished.) 

The  RockweU -Ohmer  taximeter  is  produced 
by  the  register  division  of  Rockwell  Manu- 
facturing Co.  The  Ohmer  taximeter,  the 
most  widely  used  domestic  taximeter  in  this 
country,  has  been  known  to  the  taiicab  in- 
dustry for  over  46  years.  Because  of  our 
desire  to  continue  in  the  taximeter  busi- 
ness and  to  Insure  the  continued  employ- 
ment of  highly  skilled  labor,  we  are  making 
this  statement  to  point  out  certain  facts  and 
figures  covering  the  danger  of  any  further 
tariff  reduction  on  taximeters  imported  into 
the  United  States.  We  are  also  covering  the 
extremely  precarious  position  of  this  Indus- 
try because  of  the  low-priced  competition 
from  overseas  which  exists  today  under  the 
existing  tariff  rate. 

Since  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the 
function  of  the  Commission  is  to  make  a 
■peril  point"  investigation  as  provided  In 
section  3  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951.  as  amended,  we  are  confident 
that  It  is  not  the  Intent  of  this  Commission 
to  take  action  which  would  lead  to  further 
serious  curtailment  in  the  manufacture  and 
sales  of  domestic  taximeters. 

We  will  herein  produce  evidence  that  since 
the  reduction  In  1951  of  the  tariff  rate  on 
"taximeters  or  parts  thereof,  finished  or 
unfinished,"  from  86  percent  to  42 1^  per- 
cent, lower  priced  foreign-made  taximeters 
have  been  imported  in  Increasing  quantities 
which  have  become  alarming  to  American 
taximeter  manufacturers. 

2.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  taxlcab 
industry  the  taximeter  business  Is  limited 
in  size.  There  are  approximately  69.000  li- 
censed taxicabs  in  484  cities  over  25.000  pop- 
ulation in  the  United  States.  11.860  or  over 
one-sixth  of  which  are  in  New  York  City.  Of 
these   69.000   taxicabs   approximately   52,000 


are  metered.  The  remainder  operate  on  a 
zone  rate  basis.  It  Is  estimated  there  are 
over  50.000  taxicabs  In  cities  and  towns  un- 
der 25.000  population,  relatively  few  of  which 
are  or  will  be  metered  because  of  what  Is 
considered  a  reasonably  satisfactory  fiat  rate 
operation.  There  are  perhaps  12.000  taxi- 
meters in  use  In  the  larger  size  small  cities 
under  25.000  population,  making  a  grand 
total  of  approximately  64.000  taximeters  in 
use. 

Since  anticipated  life  expectancy  of  taxi- 
meters extends  ever  an  average  of  12  to  15 
years,  the  annual  replacement  requirements 
of  the  Industry  will  not  exceed  from  4.000  to 
5.000  units.  Additional  new  meto'  sales  will 
vary  depending  upon  conditions  and  upon 
additional  cities  changing  over  from  zone  to 
metered  rates.  There  has  been  practically  no 
Increase  In  the  numbo-  of  licensed  taxlcabe 
in  use  during  recent  years  which  would  In- 
dicate no  anticipated  expansion  in  the  in- 
dustry In  the  foreseeable  future. 

3.  It  Is  evident  from  figures  made  avail- 
able to  tis  by  the  D'^partment  of  Commerce 
that  following  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
taximeters  by  one-half  In  July  1951,  foreign 
manufacturers  of  taximeters  have  found  It 
very  profitable  to  sell   In   this  country.      In 

1951  the  total  dollar  value  of  Impwrts  under 
this  category  amounted  to  $5,848.  In  1952 
Imports  were  $38,436.  Since  1952  the  aver- 
age annual  Imjxjrts  have  amounted  to  over 
$92,000  which  represents  an  alarming  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  number  of  units  sold 
annually  by  the  industry.  Please  refer  to 
exhibit  I  for  data  on  imports  by  years  from 
various  countries. 

Since  1954  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  not  pro%'1ded  us  with  detailed  figures  of 
the  number  of  units  Imported  from  eacii 
particular     country.      However.      b."ised      on 

1952  and  1953  reports,  It  Is  evident  that  man- 
ufacturer's selling  prices  c.l.f.  New  York  var- 
ied from  $37  to  $90  with  the  most  popular 
models  averaging  $50  to  $65  p«"  unit. 

4.  Because  of  the  Importance  of  New  York 
City  as  a  market  for  taximeters.  Importers  of 
forelgm-made  meters  have  so  far  concen- 
trated their  efforts  In  this  area  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  already  nearly  half  of  the  taxi- 
meters in  use  In  New  York  City  are  of  for- 
eign manufacture  with  the  percent  Increas- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate.  Ou  an  annual  basis. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  65  percent  of  New 
York  City  taximeter  sales  are  foreign-made 
taximeters.  Our  new  meter  sales  In  New 
York  City  have  dropped  continuously  since 
low  priced  foreign-made  meters  were  Intro- 
duced in  1951;  whereas  otherwise,  on  a  na- 
tional basis  we  have  maintained  a  fairly  uni- 
form volume  of  taximeter  business.  It  gives 
the  domestic  taximeter  manufacturer  the 
feeling  of  gravest  concern  to  anticipate  Just 
how  soon  the  same  paralyzing  results  will  be 
duplicated  In  oth«-  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

5.  The  Intricate  construction  of  the  taxi- 
meter results  In  a  high  labor  content  of  the 
final  product.  The  Commission  Is,  of  course, 
familiar  with  the  differences  In  wage  rates 
as  between  the  United  States  and  ct)Untrles 
In  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  For  example, 
the  wage  rate  for  a  skilled  operator  In  Sweden 
Is  94  cents,  In  Germany  It  Is  56  cents,  and  In 
Japan  It  la  25  cents.  This  compares  with 
our  wape  rate  of  about  $2  50  per  hour  For 
this  reason  foreign-made  taximeters  can  be 
supplied  to  the  United  States  at  generally 
less  than  half  of  the  production  costs  of 
American  manufacturers,  and  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  domestic  Industry  to  compete 
with  Imported  products  on  the  same  basis. 
In  an  effort  to  meet  foreign  competition. 
U.S.  manufacturers  of  taximeters  have  been 
forced  to  forego  normal  price  Increases  since 
1951.  However.  In  the  period  1951-60 
labor  costs  have  Increased  by  46.7  percent 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
At  current  prices  profits  In  the  taximeter 
industry   are   extremely  discouraging. 
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6  The  1951  tarlfT  reduction  has  already 
given  foreign  manufacturers  a  definite  ad- 
vant.<ige  In  the  US  market  to  the  point 
where  the  existence  of  the  entire  industry 
Is  seriously  threatened.  My  company  manu- 
factures a  variety  of  products,  and  the  dis- 
continuation of  our  taximeter  production, 
■while  It  would  cause  us  to  suffer  a  serious 
capital  loss  of  our  Investment  In  plant,  ma- 
chinery, tools,  and  dies  specifically  designed 
for  the  manufacture  of  taximeters,  and  In 
the  good  will  and  reputation  of  this  Rock- 
well-Ohmer  product,  which  has  been  de- 
veloped over  45  years,  it  would  not  seriously 
effect  our  organization  as  such.  We  believe 
that.  If  necessary,  we  can  protect  our  share- 
holders by  having  our  meter  manufactured 
in  Europe  and  arrange  for  Importation  and 
distribution  In  this  country.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  insure  and  protect  the  employment 
of  the  highly  skilled  mechanics  who  have 
specialized  in  the  manixfacture  of  taximeters 
over  many  years.  We  believe  that  our  posi- 
tion is  an  exception  in  the  Industry,  which 
Is  mainly  comf>osed  of  a  number  of  small, 
well-managed  comjjanies  concentrating  ex- 
clusively on  the  production  of  taximeters. 
For  these  other  companies,  the  perilous  posi- 
tion In  which  the  Industry  finds  Itself  today 
!■  far  more  serious.  They  may  be  faced 
with  the  closing  down  of  their  entire  plants 
and   organizations. 

7.  You  will  note  from  exhibit  1  that  our 
major  foreign  competitors  are  in  Sweden  and 
Germany  In  each  case  we  are  concerned 
with  one  single  manufacturer  In  Sweden  and 
one  manufdcturer  in  Germany.  Both  com- 
panies are  large,  highly  capitalized  Indus- 
trial organizations,  employing  several  thou- 
sand. The  previous  tariff  reduction  in  1951 
has  given  them  a  definite  price  advantage 
over  the  local  industry,  and  they  have  al- 
ready obtained  a  substantial  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  for  taximeters.  Any  further  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  on  taximeters  can  have 
only  one  result  and  one  Intention,  and  that 
is  the  virtual  dissolution  of  this  American 
Industry,  largely  composed  of  small  indi- 
vidual Amt-rican  businesses.  Two  manufac- 
turers have  discontinued  the  taximeter  busi- 
ness during  the  past  5  years.  One,  the 
Pittsburgh  Taximeter  Co.,  had  been  one  of 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  taximeters  for 
many   years. 

8  As  previously  stated,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 64.000  taximeters  in  use  in  this  coun- 
try. If  the  U.S.  taximeter  Industry  Is  forced 
out  of  business.  Individual  operators  and 
owners  would  have  great  difficulty  in  main- 
taining these  meters  due  to  their  inability 
of  securing  spare  and  replacement  parts. 

9.  The  U.S.  taximeter  industry  is  com- 
posed of  four  manufacturers  supplying  the 
domestic  market,  and  while  this  Industry 
may  not  appear  to  be  large  as  such.  Ita 
Importance  in  wartime  and  periods  of  na- 
tional emergency  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  Its  size  During  World  War  II.  the  Ohmer 
Corp.  (Which  is  now  the  Register  Division 
of  the  Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co.)  pro- 
duced the  Servo  motor  assemblies  for  the 
Norden  bombslght,  aircraft  gim-turret  con- 
trols for  the  flying  fortress,  control  (steer- 
ing) columns  for  the  B-29  superfortress, 
and  other  bombers,  components  for  radar 
equipment,  and  many  miscellaneous  aircraft 
parts  and  subassemblies  which  call  for  ex- 
treme precision  working  abilities  up  to  .0002 
of  an  inch.  We  have  in  our  file  citations 
from  practically  every  segment  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  testifying  to  the  skill  and  precision 
of  our  employees  in  governmental  contracts. 
During  the  Korean  emergency  this  division 
likewise  carried  out  contracts  involving  pre- 
cision work  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  oxygen  regulators  and  other  com- 
plex defense  production  items.  We  feel  cer- 
tain that  thl.s  C'-mmlssion  would  not  wish 
to  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  skill 
and  availability  of  these  essential  keymen 
In  the  event  of  a  future  emergency. 


EXKIBTT    I 


Year 


Country  of 
origin 


Units 


Value 
In  U.S. 
dollars 


1951 
]»52 


Sweden, 
.do. 


occxirred  as  the  direct  result  of  the  ex- 

Imports  of  taximeters  and  parts  thereof  into  plosives-laden    truck    being    left    locked 

the  United  States  of  America  but    unattended   while   parked    upon    a 

public  street  in  the  congested  part  of 

Total  a  city. 

"J^U^  The  hard-working  Judiciary  Commit- 
in  u.a.  tee  of  this  House  has  gone  into  S.  1806 
doiiara  and  reported  it. 

This  week  the  July  2.  1960.  issue  of  the 

^^ts  Saturday  Evening  Post  carries  a  well- 

"."".'.  written  and  well-illustrated  account  of 

38.436  the  Roseburg  disaster.     The  magazine's 

•; lead    article    entitled    "The    Night    Our 

'.'.'.'.'.'".'.  Town  Blew  Up."  is  written  by  Mrs. 
Bonnie    Wallace    Riggs,    of    Raseburg. 

80.867  Photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Paul  Jenkins 
of  Roseburg  illustrate  the  true  account. 

'83,562  I  recommend  Mrs.  Riggs'  article. 
—■  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

|^_  Record  I  include  the  Saturday  Evening 

..'. Post  account  by  Mrs.  Riggs.  a  news  re- 

^'  *^  lease  concerning  my  testimony  before  the 

'.'.'.'..'..'.'.  House   Judiciary   Committee's   subcom- 

**2»7  mittee  considering  amendments  to  the 

"'.'."..'.  Transportation  of  Explosives  Act  and  a 

7«.57«  news  story  which  apE>eared  in  the  June 

""io4.M6  25.  1960,  edition  of  the  Roseburg  News- 

'  Review : 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  June  2, 
1960] 


1953. 

i9M 

1955 
I9ort. 

1957. 

1958- 

1959. 


Germany 

Japan 

Sweden 

Oermany 

Japan 

United  King- 
dom. 

Switicrland 

Sweden 

Japan 

Oermany 

Sweden 

Oermanj 

Sweden 

West  Germany. 

Other 

Sweden     .      . . 
West  (lermany. 

Ottier  

Sweden  

West  Oermany. 

Japan  , 

Sweden 

West  Germany. 


S.S48 

29,862 

3.496 

160 

34,775 

15.773 

160 

37 

123 
46,254 
28.088 
19.220 
90,718 
77.662 
13.541 
77,123 

7.161 
14, 12S 
96.190 

5,013 
15,547 
52,758 

8.274 
44.527 
60.328 


>  Not  available. 

NOTT. — These  figures  are  taken  from  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  Reports  iPT-llO  US  Imports  of  For- 
eign Merchandise  Schedule  A 


Let's    Help    Prevent    Another    Roseburg, 
Oreg.,   Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  0   PORTER 

■If     (.REi.      ■■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  1, 1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
on  the  Consent  Calendar  S.  1806.  a  bill 
which  amends  the  Transportation  of 
Explosives  Act.  Among  other  things 
this  bill  contains  legislation  which  would 
place  private  and  contract  carriers  under 
regulations  now  governing  common  car- 
riers. Private  and  contract  carriers 
carrying  explosives  and  other  dangerous 
articles  could  be  fined  up  to  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  1  year  or  ijoth  for  violating 
ICC  regulations.  If  death  or  bodily  in- 
jury of  a  person  resulted  the  penalty 
would  be  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or  10 
years  imprisonment  or  both. 

Why  do  I  urge  this  action? 

The  city  of  Roseburg  is  in  Oregon's 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
represent.  Shortly  after  1  a.m..  August 
7.  1959.  Roseburg  was  rocked  by  a  blast 
which  killed  13  p>ersons.  injured  more 
than  100.  and  caused  property  damage  of 
nearly  $12  million.  The  city  is  rebuild- 
ing. Its  citizens  have  done  marvelous 
things.  But  what  happened  there  when 
a  private  truck  carrying  explosives  was 
left  unattended  in  a  downtown  area 
could  happen  anywhere  in  this  country. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
approves  S.  1806.  The  ICC  held  an  on- 
the-scene  inquiry  in  Roseburg  in  Sep- 
tember to  determine  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion.   The  Commission  found  that  it 


Thi  Night  Orm  Town  BLrw  Up 
(By  Bormie  Wallace  Riggs) 

(The  people  of  this  little  Oregon  town  will 
never  forget  the  night  last  sximmer  that 
changed  their  lives.  One  of  them  tells 
about  the  holocaust.) 

At  about  9:30  p.m.  a  2'/^ -ton  truck  of  the 
Pacific  Powder  Co.  rolled  into  our  town  of 
Roseburg.  Oreg.  The  driver.  George  B 
Rutherford,  Jockeyed  his  rig  into  the  drive- 
way in  front  of  the  Gerretsen  Building  Sup- 
ply Co.  warehouse  on  Pine  Street,  three 
blocks  from  the  main  business  district.  He 
handled  the  rig  gingerly,  for  his  CArgo  was 
2  tons  of  dynamite  and  4*4  tons  of  nltro- 
carbonitrate.  part  of  which  was  to  t>e  de- 
livered the  next  day  to  Gerretsen.  at  a  pow- 
der magazine  5  miles  out  of  town.  The  ma- 
terial was  mainly  for  the  use  of  work  gangs 
constructing  roads  in  nearby  logging 
projects. 

Rutherford  turned  off  his  switch,  climbed 
down  from  his  cab  and  walked  three  blocks 
to  Roeeburg's  leading  hotel,  the  Umpqua,  to 
spend  the  night. 

It  was  a  typical  Roseburg  summer  evening, 
August  6,  1959,  warm  and  quiet.  Most  resi- 
dents of  this  town  of  12.000  located  in  a 
hunting  and  fishing  area,  had  nothing  more 
worrisome  on  their  minds  than  the  chances 
for  Roeeburg's  American  Legion  Junior  base- 
ball team  to  win  the  State  championship 
playoffs  during  the  weekend.  Except  for 
night  ahift  workers  Ln  the  lumber  and  ply- 
wood mills  In  the  area  and  a  few  teenagers 
driving  around  in  search  of  fun.  most  people 
were  in  bed  well  before  midnight. 

But  at  1:05  Friday  morning,  a  telephone 
call  to  the  fire  department  reported  a  blaze 
at  the  Gerretsen  Building.  Nine  minutes 
later  the  explosives  truck  blew  up  with  a  roar 
which  many  residents  mistook  for  a  nuclear 
blast.  My  family  and  I  live  3  miles  from 
Gerretsen's,  and  beyond  a  hill.  Even  so,  the 
blast  shook  our  house  as  If  an  earthquake 
had  happened.  But  we  were  lucky  and  stlf- 
fered  no  damage.  Indeed,  we  concluded  that 
a  jetplane  had  shaken  us  with  a  sonic  boom, 
and  not  until  the  next  morning  did  we  learn 
what  had  really  happened. 

The  explosion  killed  outright,  or  fatally 
Injured.  13  persons  and  wounded  125  others, 
many  seriously.  It  overturned  and  twisted 
freight  cars  on  a  nearby  siding,  burning 
several.  Seven  city  blocks  were  denuded  and 
twenty-eight    others — including     the     main 
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business  district — were  reduced  to  a  wreck- 
age of  broken  glass,  fallen  cornices,  and 
shattered  roots.  Pire  spurted  from  a  half 
dozen  major  buildings.  Windows  were 
broken  and  plaster  was  cracked  in  almost 
every  home  within  a  2-mlle  radius.  Big 
stained-glass  windows  in  churches  clattered 
to  the  street,  and  chimneys  Jerked  away 
from  the  houses  they  served,  as  fragments 
littered  the  fioors  of  china  and  lamp  stores 
and  glass  in  automobiles  popped  in  or  out. 
Property  loss  approached  $12  million.  Where 
the  truck  and  the  Gerretsen  Building  had 
stood  was  a  yawning  crater  more  than  40  feet 
in  diameter  and  15  feet  deep. 

The  explosion  was  a  classic  example  of 
sudden  and  unexpected  disaster.  Now  that 
almost  a  year  has  passed,  the  answers  to 
many  pertinent  questions  are  available. 
How  did  those  who  died  happen  to  be  where 
they  were  at  the  critical  moment?  How  did 
their  fates  intermesh?  Was  anyone  there 
except  those  whose  normal  pattern  of  life 
called  for  them  to  be  there?  Was  anyone 
absent,  who.  for  one  reason  or  another,  likely 
would  have  been  there,  but  was  not?  Were 
there  outstanding  feats  of  heroism? 

To  answer  the  last  question  first,  consider 
the  caaes  of  two  good  Samaritans:  dark, 
handsome,  17-year-old  Dennis  Tandy  and 
Richard  Knight.  20.  who  had  learned  many  a 
lesson  about  fire  control  as  an  enlisted  man 
in  the  US.  Air  Force  before  receiving  a  hard- 
ship discharge.  He  now  lived  with  his  mother 
and  disabled  father,  and  worked  at  a  filling 
station. 

Dennis  Tandy  worked  at  the  Nordic  Veneer 
Co.  and  had  been  learning  to  operate  the  big 
lathe  which  peels  logs  into  veneer  sheets  for 
plywood.  For  a  boy  his  age  Dennis  had  spe- 
cial reason  to  work.  Shortly  after  turning 
17  he  had  quit  his  Junior  class  at  high  school 
to  marry  Marilyn  Hays,  18.  The  wedding  was 
on  December  31,  195«:  and  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster  the  Tandys  were  expecting  a  baby 
within  2  montlis. 

Dennis'  shift  ended  at  midnight;  but  on 
this  particular  night  he  stayed  a  little  longer 
to  study  his  lathe  and  its  operation.  It  was 
about  12:30  a.m.  before  he  started  his  midget 
automobile,  an  ivory-colored  Flat  600,  and 
picked  up  Marilyn  at  her  parents'  home, 
where  he  had  left  her  on  his  way  to  work  in 
the  afternoon. 

En  route  to  their  own  home,  they  passed 
the  Gerretsen  Building.  Dennis,  thinking 
he  had  seen  a  little  blaze  in  a  row  of  trash 
cans,  turned  the  car  around  and  investigated. 
Tliere  was  a  blaze.  Dennis  Jump>ed  from 
Ills  car  and  tried  to  keep  it  from  spreading 
by  rolling  some  of  the  trash  cans  Into  the 
street. 

He  shouted  to  his  wife  to  drive  some- 
where and  send  in  an  alarm.  She  drove  to  a 
filling  station  a  block  or  so  away  and  told 
the  attendant  to  telephone  the  fire  depart- 
ment. The  attendant  did  so.  This  was  the 
1:05  a.m.  alarm  previously  mentioned. 
Marilyn  Tandy  then  returned  to  the  fire,  now 
a  good-sized  blaze  gaining  headway  inside 
the  building.  (Some  authorities  now  believe 
the  fire  actually  started  Inside  the  building, 
but  nobody  really  knew  then  nor  knows 
now.) 

By  1:07  ajn.  a  flretruck  manned  by  As- 
sistant Chief  Roy  McParland  and  fireman 
Lyle  Wescott  arrived,  and  soon  the  two  men 
had  a  hose  connected  to  fire  hydrant  and 
were  playing  water  on  the  mushrooming 
blaze.  Wescott  was  wearing  black  "turn- 
outs"— protective  clothing.  But  even  though 
he  wa«  shielded  by  a  parked  truck — the  truck 
bearing  the  6',i  tons  of  explosives — Wescott 
soon  foimd  the  radiant  heat  unbearable  and 
had  to  retreat.  As  he  crossed  the  street,  he 
realized  that  his  chest  was  burned  and  flesh 
was  sloughing  from  his  hands.  Police  Officer 
Merle  Jensen,  arriving  Just  then,  Immedi- 
ately took  him  to  a  hospital.  Wescott.  in 
great  pain,  was  relieved  at  his  place  operat- 
ing the  hose  by   Rl^ard    Knight,    who    had 


Just  arrived  from  his  filling  station.  In  his 
Air  Force  days  Knight  had  received  flrefight- 
Ing  training  and  was  heroically  eager  to  con- 
tribute his  skilled  assistance.  Another  fire 
unit  also  arrived  and  began  hooking  up  its 
hoses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gerretsen 
building. 

On  returning  from  giving  the  alarm, 
Marilyn  Tandy  parked  the  Flat  in  a  lot  about 
100  feet  from  the  fire,  and  approached  the 
Gerretsen  Building  on  foot.  Frightened  by 
the  size  of  the  fire,  she  called  out.  "Dennis, 
let's  go." 

He  answered,  "No,  but  you  get  back  to 
the  car." 

She  stood  rooted  at  first,  but  the  heat 
became  too  much  for  her  and  she  hurried 
toward  the  Flat,  looking  back  every  few 
step)8.  Etennls  Tandy  had  donned  a  pro- 
tective Jacket  from  the  firetruck  and  was 
trying  to  chop  open  with  an  ax  the  locked 
cab  of  a  Gerretsen  truck  which  was  in  the 
way.  He  wanted  to  move  It  before  it,  too, 
caught  fire.  That  was  the  last  Marilyn  saw 
of  her  husband. 

Curiously,  none  of  the  little  band  of  fire- 
fighters appeared  to  realize  that  the  second 
truck — the  big  UVt-taa  rig  which  dom- 
inated the  scene — was  loaded  with  explo- 
sives. It  was  nearly  1:13  a.m.  when  a  puff 
of  breeze  stirred  the  almost  windless  night, 
clearing  the  smoke  and  revealing  the  "Ex- 
plosives" signs  on  ail  four  sidee  of  the 
truck.  McFarland  and  Knight  inunediately 
turned  their  hose  from  the  burning  building 
and  played  water  on  the  truck.  Some  10 
seconds  later,  someone — whose  identity 
never  was  established — yelled,  "Get  the  hell 
out  of  here;  that  dynamite's  going  to  blow." 
But  McFarland  and  Knight  stuc'c  with  their 
hose,  and  Tandy  kept  on  chopping  at  the 
cab  of  the  second  truck. 

Meanwhile,  Marilyn  Tandy  made  It  back 
to  the  Flat  and  slammed  the  door.  Then 
the  explosives  truck  blew  up  It  was  now 
1 :14  a.m. 

The  little  car  was  blown,  right  side  up, 
about  100  feet.  Its  back  window  pwpped 
out  in  one  piece.  Other  windows  shattered 
and  blew  Inward,  their  fragments  pepper- 
ing Marilyn.  But.  oddly,  she  was  not  even 
cut.  although  her  dress  was  torn  from  neck 
to  waist  and  bobby  pins  were  knocked  out 
of  her  pin  curls. 

All  about  her  fires  were  starting  and  fallen 
electric  wires  were  crackling  in  showers  of 
sparks.  She  got  out,  picked  her  way  to 
the  place  of  devastation  and  called  out  her 
husband's  name;  but  he  was  beyond  an- 
swering. So  were,  among  others.  Richard 
Knight  and  Roy  McFarland.  (Their  Ixjdies 
were  fovind  later  under  debris;  Tandys 
body  wa«  under  the  truck  he  had  been  try- 
ing to  save  ) 

Great  blasts  usually  produce  freakish  ef- 
fects, and  the  Roseburg  blast  created  its 
share.  Union  business  agent.  Chuck  Lynch, 
in  the  downtown  area,  heard  the  police  and 
fire  sirens  and  started  In  his  car  toward 
the  center  of  commotion.  When  he  was 
about  50  feet  from  the  blazing  building, 
someone  flagged  him  down  and  yelled  to 
him  to  turn  around  and  get  away.  Lynch 
had  Jiist  completed  the  fastest  U-turn  of 
his  (jareer  when  the  explosives  went  off. 
Like  a  sui>erpowerful  hand,  the  blast  belted 
Lynch's  car  up  to  70  miles  an  hour  within 
200  feet.  Then,  as  If  to  gratify  a  whim,  the 
hand  began  to  push  from  the  front.  In  less 
than  another  100  feet  the  car  was  slowed 
down  to  35.  although  Lynch  had  the  accel- 
erator pedal  on  the  floor  board.  Most  of 
the  car's  exterior  chromium  trimming  was 
rlpp>ed  away,  an  unopened  box  of  cigars  on 
the  seat  beside  him  blew  apart,  and  all  the 
cigars  were  shredded  Into  bits.  Ljmch  was 
tinhurt. 

The  ordeal  of  Carol  Marlcal  had  Its  ludi- 
croxis  moments,  although  they  were  over- 
shadowed by  tragedy  Miss  Marlcal.  a  pretty 
redhead,    was    on    her    wav    home    from    the 


Umpqua  Hotel,  where  she  was  taking  in- 
structions to  be  a  restaurant  hostess  In  the 
Indian  Room,  a  popular  eating  place.  She 
was  accompanied  by  her  friend,  Bonnie 
Jean  Berg.  Miss  Berg,  by  prearrangement, 
met  her  at  the  hotel  shortly  after  1  a^n., 
when  the  Indian  Room  closed.  Together 
they  began  strolling  toward  Miss  Marlcal 's 
home,  where  Miss  Berg  was  to  spend  the 
night  as  a  guest.  Dallying  to  watch  the 
Gerretsen  fire,  they  stood  In  front  of  the 
BUI  Stock  Motors  Co.  building,  across  the 
street  and  a  little  more  than  100  feet  away. 
But  after  a  few  minutes,  they  stepped  off 
the  curb.  Intending  to  resimie  their  home- 
ward stroll. 

Carol  told  her  mother  later.  "I  heard  a 
sizzling  sound  and  knew  that  something 
terrible  was  going  to  happen.  I  dropped 
to  the  pavement  and  curled  myself  Into  a 
ball,  with  my  hands  over  my  face,  trying 
to  make  as  small  a  target  as  possible.  The 
big  explosion  seemed  to  come  from  down 
deep.  An  eruption  like  an  ocean  wave  of 
flame  rose  high  In  the  air,  and  I  recall 
Bonnie  Jean  calling,   'Carol,   Carol.'  " 

Carol  Marlcal 's  dress  was  ripped  and. 
blown  completely  off  her.  Her  glasses  and 
shoes  also  were  blown  away.  The  shoes 
never  were  found,  but  later  someone  found 
her  glasses — Inside  the  Stock  Motors  build- 
ing alongside  the  body  of  Bonnie  Jean  Berg. 
Bonnie  had  been  only  a  couple  of  steps  be- 
hind Carol,  but  they  were  blown  In  dif- 
ferent directions.  Blown  150  feet  down  the 
street,  Carol  never  lost  consciousness  com- 
pletely. When  she  stopped  rolling,  she  got 
up  and  tried  to  run,  but  the  paving  felt  hot 
to  her  shoeless  feet.  She  fell  and,  unable 
to  get  up  again,  crawled  on  her  hands  and 
knees,  seeking  eomeone  to  help  her. 

Fred  Siles,  a  mlllworker,  lives  half  a  mile 
from  the  Garretsen  building  and  had  driven 
over  to  watch  the  excitement.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  parked  his  car  than  the  ex- 
plosion came.  Siles  was  blown  some  50  feet 
through  the  plate-glass  window  of  another 
automobile  agency,  but  was  able  to  get  up 
and  step  out  through  the  glassless  frame. 

He  then  found  Carol  Marlcal.  helped  her 
into  his  car  and  drove  her  to  a  hospital,  ask- 
ing over  and  over.  In  a  confused  way,  "Are 
you   hurt,   lady?     Are  you  hurt?" 

Miss  Marlcal  remembered  that  the  ques- 
tion made  her  laugh  In  spite  of  her  injur- 
ies. "There  I  was,"  she  said,  "with  my 
dress  blown  away,  covered  with  blood  from 
head  to  foot  and  unable  to  walk — and  some- 
one keeps  asking  if  I'm  hurt." 

She  was  hurt,  quite  badly,  as  she  was 
to  learn  at  the  hospital.  Her  instinctive 
act  of  rolling  herself  Into  a  ball  had  pro- 
tected her  face,  but  the  rest  of  her  body 
had  been  peppered  with  flying  metal  and 
glass  One  metal  bolt  had  driven  through 
her  arm  and  penetrated  her  chest  cavity. 
The  hospital  already  was  Jammed.  No 
operating  room  was  available  until  2:30 
am  .  but  in  the  meantime  attendants 
plucked  out  six  bolts — possibly  from  the 
explosives  truck — which  were  protruding 
from  her  skin.  When  she  reached  the  oper- 
ating room,  teams  of  surgeons  took  turns 
working  over  her  until  noon,  and  10  days 
were  to  pass  before  she  was  off  the  critical 
list. 

While  waiting  at  the  hospital  for  the 
shock  of  his  own  experience  to  wear  off, 
Fred  sues  received  a  new  shock  when  his 
15-year-old  son.  Jimmy,  was  brought  in  on 
a  stretcher.  The  elder  Siles  was  shocked 
again  when  he  learned  that  Jimmy  had  been 
lying  unconscious  about  a  block  away  when 
Siles  was  assisting  Miss  Marlcal  to  rise  from 
the  street. 

Jlnuny,  an  honor  roll  high  school  stu- 
dent, had  nothing  special  to  do  on  that 
fateful  evening.  His  good  friend,  Larry 
Dysert.  17.  dropped  around  after  dinner  in 
Ills  1948  automobile  and  suggested  ft  ride. 
Their  actions  were  typical  of  young  boys 
»l^h    a   car    on    a    vriirni   summer   night    In    a 
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small  town.  Tbey  stopped  at  the  city  swim- 
ming pool  to  chat  for  a  while  with  other 
youngsters.  They  went  to  the  Snappy  Serv- 
ice, a  restaurant,  for  something  to  eat,  drove 
around  some  more,  went  to  Larry's  house 
and  from  there  to  a  QlUng  station  where  one 
of  their  pals  was  nightman. 

It  was  well  after  midnight  when  the  visit 
ended,  and  Larry  Dysert  and  Jimmy  Slles 
were  homeward  bound  when  they  saw  flames 
pouring  out  of  the  Gerretsen  Building.  They 
swung  around  and  headed  for  the  blaze. 
Larry  parked  alongside  the  Bill  Stock  Motors 
showroom,  diagonally  across  from  the  Ger- 
retsen Building,  but  this  spot  proved  too 
warm,  so  they  found  another  place  a  block 
away  As  Larry  pulled  to  the  curb,  Jimmy 
Jumped  out  eagerly  and  called,  "Come  on, 
lets   go"    then   sprinted   toward    the   Are. 

Then  the  explosives  truck  let  go.  Larry, 
who  had  taken  just  a  few  steps,  was  knocked 
down  and  his  shoes  were  blown  off,  but  his 
Injuries  were  only  bruises.  Jimmy  Slles  lay 
unconscious,  a  3-inch  bolt  driven  Into  the 
base  of  his  skull.  The  bolt  was  removed 
surgically  and  Jimmy  lived,  but  he  still  Is  In 
a  coma  nearly  a  year  after  the  accident. 

BUI  and  Eleanor  Unrath  lived  in  a  large, 
comfortable  house  next  to  their  place  of 
business,  a  Coca-Cola  bottling  plant.  The 
bottling  plant  occuped  a  corner  opposite  the 
Gerretsen  Building.  An  apartment  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  plant  was  occupied,  and 
had  been  for  some  time,  by  Martin  Lusk  and 
his  wife. 

Fate,  or  coincidence,  was  about  to  play 
a  grim  Joke  on  the  Lusks.  Lusk,  who  had 
worked  for  Unrath  in  the  bottling  plant,  had 
quit  the  week  before  to  return  to  his  original 
home  in  La  Grande,  Oreg.  The  Lusks  had 
their  trailer  packed  with  personal  possessions 
and  were  ready  to  leave  early  In  the  morning. 

B-.'^rv  .ne  !n  the  two  -louseholds  was  asleep 
when  the  (slrens  began  to  wall.  Mrs.  Lusk, 
■■rakenlng  first,  opened  her  bedroom  win- 
dow and  shouted  to  the  Unraths  that  the 
Gerretsen  Building  was  aflre.  Bill  Unrath 
ran  for  the  bottling  plant  and,  with  Lusk's 
help,  tried — without  too  much  luck — to  get 
the  plant's  protective  hosellne  through  a 
skylight  to  the  roof.  From  there  they  could 
have  brought  Its  stream  to  play  on  the 
Gerretsen  fire. 

While  they  were  struggling,  perhaps  against 
a  jammed  skylight.  Don  Gerretsen.  son  of 
the  owner  of  the  building-supply  firm, 
rushed  into  the  bottling  plant,  looking  for  a 
telephone  to  call  his  father  about  the  fire. 
Bill  Unrath  told  him  to  use  the  one  In  the 
kitchen  of  the  Lusk  apartment.  Young 
Gerretsen  had  Just  put  In  his  call  when 
the  world  around  him  rocked.  He  was 
knocked  violently  against  a  wall,  and  one 
foot  was  caught  under  some  heavy  object. 
To  free  It.  he  had  to  slip  out  of  his  shoe  and 
leave  the  shoe  behind.  The  stairway  had 
been  destroyed  Gerretsen  climbed  out  a 
window  and  slid  down  an  outside  wall, 
escaping  with  minor  Injuries. 

He  was  the  last  to  see  Unrath  and  Lusk 
alive.  Trapped,  they  died  either  from  the 
blast  injuries  or  in  the  new  fire  which  quickly 
destroyed  the  bottling  plant,  the  Unrath 
home,  the  Lusk  automobile,  and  their  neatly 
packed  trailer. 

Of  the  Unraths'  two  daughters,  Sabra.  18. 
was  to  have  returned  that  evening  from  a 
Camp  Fire  Girls'  camp  where  she  was  a 
counselor  But  by  a  stroke  of  good  luck  In 
reverse  the  camp's  truck  broke  down,  and 
Sabra  didn't  get  home  until  noon  the  next 
day.  The  Unraths'  other  daughter,  Mary 
Elise,  20.  had  as  overnight  guests  two  school- 
girls from  Bremerton,  Wash.,  Lauretta 
Rusher  and  Lorraine  Ross.  They  were 
scheduled  to  leave  the  next  day  for  a  church 
youth  conference  In  Los  Angeles. 

When  the  fire  first  got  under  way  and 
Unrath  and  Lusk  had  gone  Into  the  bottling 
plant,  their  wives,  thinking  the  blaze  would 
be  controlled  quickly,  stood  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  Unrath   house.     The   dyna- 


mite explosion  knocked  the  two  women 
about  75  feet  In  different  directions,  a*  It 
had  knocked  Miss  Marlcal  and  Miss  Berg. 
But  except  for  bruises  and  shock,  they  were 
spared.  Mrs.  Unrath  stumbled  back  to  the 
house,  which  now  was  on  fire,  to  save  the 
three  girls.  Because  the  blast  had  blocked 
the  stairway  with  debris,  she  could  only 
stand  outside  and  shout  to  them  to  jump 
from  a  second-floor  bedroom  window. 

All  three  girls  were  bleeding  from  glass- 
fragment  wounds  and  were  spattered  with 
bits  of  black  insulation  materials  from  the 
walls,  but  they  Jumped  as  Instructed,  and 
only  Mary  Elise  Unrath  was  seriously  hurt. 
She  fractured  two  vertebrae  and  was  to  spend 
5  weeks  In  a  hospital. 

In  discussing  the  heroes  of  the  explosion. 
Roseburg  citizens  give  a  special  place  to 
Harry  Carmlchael,  a  70-year-old  veteran  of 
two  wars,  who  wtis  driving  home  from  the 
Monarch  Card  Room,  a  restaurant-tavern 
rendezvous  which  he  helped  to  operate 
Hoping  to  be  of  service,  he  headed  for  the 
fire  in  his  car.  The  explosion  slammed  the 
automobile  and  its  driver  mercilessly.  Car- 
mlchael's  left  arm — which  he  may  have  had 
partially  out  the  window — was  severed  by 
the  blast  or  some  flying  piece  of  metal,  and 
his  chest  was  punctured.  Nevertheless,  this 
septuagenarian  got  out  of  the  wrecked  car. 
walked  to  a  rescue  squad,  and  helped  them  by 
directing  them  to  spots  where  he  knew  peo- 
ple were  trapped.  Weakening  at  length, 
Carmlchael  gave  in  to  the  urging  of  others 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  driven  to  the 
hospital.  He  died  there  while  doctors  were 
preparing  to  operate 

Wayne  "IX^wnsend  had  the  misfortune  of 
living  too  near  the  spxTt  of  destiny  He  and 
his  wife  Letta,  occupied  an  apartment  above 
the  Stock  Motors  showroom.  Townaend 
went  down  to  move  his  car,  which  was  parked 
too  close  to  the  Gerretsen  building,  but 
chose  the  wrong  time.  He  never  reached  the 
car,  and  It  was  several  days  before  his  body 
was  found  In  the  rubble. 

For  the  same  period  of  time  the  bodies  of 
two  other  victims  lay  concealed.  They  were 
those  of  Rufus  Wiggins.  Jr .  a  logger,  and 
Mrs.  RoUln  J.  McDonald.  62.  Wiggins  roomed 
near  the  center  of  town,  and  It  was  his  cus- 
tom to  take  "breakfast,"  shortly  after  mid- 
night. In  a  restaurant  not  far  from  Gerret- 
sen's  A  truck  usually  picked  him  up  at 
2:30  am.  and  carried  him  to  work. 

After  the  fire,  police  surmised  that  Wiggins 
had  left  the  restaurant  to  see  the  blaze — 
which  Is  what  Mrs.  McDonald  and  her  hus- 
band started  to  do  from  their  home  nearby. 
The  blast  caught  them  a  block  from  the  fire. 
McDonald,  seriously  Injured,  sxirvlved;  but 
his  wife's  body  was  found  under  the  rubbish 
which  had  been  a  farmers'  cooperative  build- 
ing. 

The  KuykendaJls  suffered  the  most  of  any 
family  In  town.  Alvln  Kuykendall.  a  steady, 
soft-spoken  man.  had  spent  his  life  building 
up  a  small  business — a  bicycle  shop — and 
buying  a  house.  Both  were  free  of  debt,  and 
the  businefis  was  showing  a  modest  profit. 
But  the  location  of  their  hoxise  and  business, 
across  the  street  from  esich  other  and  half  a 
block  from  Gerretsen's.  was  tragically  unfor- 
tunate. The  Kuykendall's  were  awakened 
by  the  sirens  while  young  Dennis  Tandy  was 
attempting  to  put  out  the  Are  singlehanded. 
The  whole  family  got  out  of  bed  and  as- 
sembled at  a  big  window  which  provided  a 
grandstand  box.  With  Kuykendall  were  his 
wife.  Lela.  and  their  two  daughters.  Janet. 
22,  and  Vlrgflnla.  a  tyke  of  4.  A  flretruck 
and  a  police  car  screamed  to  stope  under 
their  window.  Out  of  the  police  car  Jumped 
Patrolman  Don  DeSues.  who  went  to  work 
Immediately,  trying  to  keep  traffic  lanes  free 
of  sightseers'  cars  so  that  the  flreflghters 
wouldn't  be  Impeded.  DeSuee — who  would 
be  dead  In  10  minutes — worked  hard. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  watching  the  ex- 
citement, Kuykendall  excused  himself  and 
went  to  the  bathroom.     He  was  still  there 


when  tl^ic  monster  blast  hit  the  house  with 
all  Its  fire  and  fury.  Mrs.  Kuykendall  and 
the  girls  were  showered  with  thousands  of 
bits  of  glass  and  knocked  against  the  walls 
In  the  bathroom  Kuykendall  was  pinned 
against  the  bathtub  by  a  500-pound  chest 
of  solid  oak.  Burning  lath  was  peeling  off 
the  celling  In  fiery  gobs  and  falling  all 
around  him,  and  he  was  In  great  pain.  But 
his  family  could  not  hear  his  cries  for  help. 
People  outside  the  house  responded,  walking 
right  through  holes  In  the  house,  and  helped 
the  whole  family  Into  an  ambulance.  Ten 
minutes  later  both  house  and  bicycle  shop 
were  In  ruins 

Mrs.  Kuykendall  and  little  Virginia  died 
of  their  Injuries.  For  6  days  Janet  could 
see  nothing;  but  after  doctors  had  removed 
20  pieces  of  Imbedded  glass  from  her  eye- 
balls, her  normal  sight  began  to  return. 
She  also  had  cuts  and  bruises  over  most  of 
her  body. 

But  Alvln  Kuykendall  waa  In  more  serlovis 
condition.  His  right  arm  and  leg  were  frac- 
tured In  several  places  and  required  months 
of  pins,  plates,  and  casts.  Six  weeks  after 
the  explosion  the  leg  pins  slipped  and  doc- 
tors had  to  op>erate  all  over  again.  Several 
weeks  after  that  hU  arm  was  broken  again 
in  recuperative  exercises,  and  this  time  it 
bad  to  be  reinforced  with  a  bone  graft  and 
a  metal  plate 

Today  tw^l^  in  a  wheel  chair  and  faces 
many  more  months  of  sitting,  waiting  for 
his  arm  and  leg  to  heal.  His  dream  Is  to 
get  another  bicycle  shop  started  "It's  all 
I  know, "  he  says  The  only  Insurance  he 
had  wa«  on  the  bicycle  shop,  and  most  of 
the  yield  of  that  has  been  spent  on  living 
exi>ense8  Yet  he  looks  forward  hopefully 
to  working  again  and  getting  out  of  debt 
once  more  Ridding  himself  of  debt  is  an 
admitted  obsession  with  him. 

Fortunately  there  was  a  happy  ending  for 
Janet — or,  as  she  puts  It.  "a  beiflnnlng "  In 
June  she  was  married  to  Elnar  Beck,  Jr  .  a 
boy  she  knew  In  school. 

Last  October  Marilyn  Tandy's  baby 
arrived  on  schedule,  a  healthy,  plump  boy. 
He  promptly  was  named  Dennis  in  honor  of 
his  heroic  young  father  Mother  and  son 
live  with  Marilyn's  parents.  Of  her  future 
and  the  baby's,  she  says.  "When  Dennis 
starts  to  school,  maybe  I'll  go  to  a  beauty 
school.     I  don't  know  what  else  to  do" 

Carol  Marlcal  was  able  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital after  2  months,  but  did  not  feel  well 
enough  to  return  to  her  Job  at  the  Indian 
Room.  For  months  she  had  nightmares  in 
which,  as  In  real  life  nearly  a  year  ago,  she 
heard  the  voice  of  her  Ill-fated  friend,  Bon- 
nie Jean  Berg,  shouting,  "Carol!  Carol!" 
And  she  couldn't  do  a  thing  to  help  But 
her  story  also  took  a  happy  turn  with  her 
marriage  last  spring  to  Frank  Copeland 

George  B  Rutherford,  driver  of  the  truck, 
ran  from  the  Umpqua  Hotel  during  the  fire 
and  himself  was  Injured  In  the  explosion, 
spending  2  days  In  a  Roseburg  hospital  He 
then  went  back  to  his  home  In  Washington 
and  later  returned  to  work  for  the  powder 
company,  but  as  a  workman  In  the  produc- 
tion of  explosives,  not  as  a  truckdrlver.  The 
company  disposed  of  several  remaining 
trucks,  and  early  In  1960  was  moving  its 
explosives  in  rented  vehicles. 

Of  course,  the  legal  story  of  the  Roseburg 
blast  Is  only  beginning  A  Douglas  County 
grand  Jury  met  In  September  1959,  hearing 
22  witnesses  In  secret  session.  It  Indicted 
the  Pacific  Powder  Co.,  owner  of  the  ex- 
plosives truck,  for  involuntary  manslaugh- 
ter But  In  inarch  1960,  Oregon  Circuit 
Judge  James  Main  sustained  a  defense  de- 
murrer, holding  that  the  Oregon  involun- 
tary-manslaughter statute  Is  not  applicable 
to  corporations.  The  grand  Jury  returned  no 
Indictments  against  Individuals  District 
Attorney  Avery  Thompson  later  gave  notice 
of  his  Intention  to  appeal  the  decision. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Oregon  Public  Utlllt> Commissioner  held 
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a  Joint  hearing  at  Roseburg,  also  In  Sep- 
tember 1959.  Pacific  Powder  Co.'s  plant  su- 
perintendent and  the  driver  of  the  truck 
both  testified  they  understooa  the  ICC  re- 
quirement that  vehicles  transporting  explo- 
sives were  not  to  be  left  unattended  during 
transit.  They  said  an  ICC  safety  inspector 
had  warned  the  superintendent  about  the 
rule  only  a  day  before  the  truck  left  the 
company  plant  at  Tenlno,  Wash.  Both  tes- 
tified they  discussed  at  considerable  length 
the  matter  of  making  certain  that  the  vehi- 
cle would  be  attended,  just  before  Ruther- 
ford's departure  on  the  trip  to  Roseburg. 
No  decision  was  reached,  however,  as  to  a 
proper  place  for  parking  the  truck,  and  the 
driver  departed  knowing  that  delivery  could 
not  be  made  until  the  next  day. 

The  ICC.  in  Its  hearing  report  issued  De- 
cember 7,  1959.  found  that  Pacific  Powder 
and  Its  driver  violated  motor  carrier  safety 
regulations  In  leaving  the  vehicle  unat- 
tended, in  failing  to  avoid  congested  places, 
and  in  parking  in  congested  places.  The 
Commission  concluded  that  If  Pacific  Pow- 
der and  Its  driver  had  not  violated  these 
regulations,  the  explosion  accident  would 
not  have  occurred. 

The  Pacific  Powder  Co.  of  Washington, 
the  Pacific  Powder  Sales  Co.  of  Oregon,  the 
Gerretsen  Building  Supply  Co.,  W.  H..  G.  H., 
and  Donald  Gerretsen,  and  Rutherford  all 
have  been  named  defendants  In  a  long  series 
of  civil  actions  filed  In  the  E>ouglas  County 
courts.  By  early  June  nearly  30  cases  were 
on  flle.  each  charging  almost  identically  that 
the  defendants  had  failed  to  move  the  ex- 
plosives to  their  destination  "without  un- 
necessary delay."  that  they  had  failed  to 
provide  special  care  to  guard  the  vehicle, 
and  that  they  had  violated  ICC  regulations 
In  leaving  the  vehicle  unattended  and  In 
parking  It  In  a  congested  area 

The  actions  ranged  from  a  $500,000  per- 
sonal-Injury suit  on  behalf  of  the  comatose 
Jimmy  Slles  through  a  number  of  $20,000 
suits  by  estates  of  p>er8ons  killed — $20,000  Is 
the  maximum  collectible  for  a  wrongful 
death  In  Oregon — to  property-damage  suits 
in  which  Insurance  companies  listed  scores 
of  claims  already  paid. 

None  of  these  cases  had  come  to  trial 
when  this  was  written,  and  about  6  weeks 
ago  Attorney  David  P  Templeton  on  behalf 
of  the  defendants  asked  changes  of  venue 
In  several  cases,  claiming  that  his  clients 
could  not  obtain  a  fair  trial  In  Douglas 
County.  His  petition  stated  that  Insurance 
companies  already  had  paid  more  than  $4 
million  In  property -damage  claims  because 
of  the  blast. 

At  about  the  same  time  an  Insurance  un- 
derwriters' group  In  Portland.  Oreg  ,  flled  an 
interpleader  action  In  Federal  district  court, 
seeking  consolidation  of  the  various  claims 
and  court  direction  as  to  what  they  should 
do  with  the  $500,000  for  which  the  powder 
company  was  insured,  in  case  JudgmAcnts 
were  entered  against  them.  It  seemed  clear 
that  the  total  assets  of  all  defendants,  in- 
cluding Insurance,  could  not  begin  to  equal 
the  claims  flled  against  them. 

But  in  Roseburg  all  this  Is  less  Important 
than  living.  Nearly  a  year  after  the  expos- 
Ion  the  flattened  blocks  still  are  mostly  bar- 
ren, the  rubbish  cleared,  but  very  little 
building  done.  The  main  busmeas  district 
looks  mostly  new,  with  fresh  paint  and 
thousands  of  sqviare  feet  of  new  windows. 
But  around  It  are  evidences  of  tragedy:  A 
hotel  boarded  up  except  for  the  first  fioor; 
a  church  with  a  gaping  hole  where  a  huge 
stained-glass  window  had  been,  a  row  of 
small  homes  half  occupied,  half  still  as  the 
blast  left  them,  with  roofs  askew  and  chim- 
neys tottering:  charred  wreckage  where  a 
feed  mill  once  was. 

Much  of  the  rebuilding  awaits  a  master 
plan,  which  an  urban-renewal  committee  has 
been  trying  to  formulate.  Roseburg,  which 
calls    Itself   the   timber   capital    of   the   Na- 


tion, would  like  to  promote  the  use  of  wood 
in  the  rebuilding  program,  and  planners 
want  to  utilize  the  nattiral  beauty  of  the 
south  Umpqua  River,  flowing  past  one  edge 
of  the  blast  area. 

City  Manager  John  Warbvirton  is  enthu- 
slsastlc  on  the  future  of  the  community,  with 
Its  plywood,  lumber,  and  recreation  indus- 
tries backed  up  by  agriculture  and  stock 
raising.  "If  people  continue  to  work  to- 
gether as  they  did  after  the  blast,"  he  said 
recently,  "we  won't  have  any  trouble  in  re- 
building right." 

Although  Warburton  is  only  a  rookie  Rose- 
burg resident,  he  almost  qualifies  as  a  na- 
tive son.  He  had  been  city  manager  Just 
a  few  months  when  the  explosives  truck 
erupted — and  knocked  him  out  of  bed.  So 
he's  a  newcomer  no  longer. 

In  fact,  many  Roseburg  people  were  blasted 
out  of  their  beds  that  night  last  year,  and 
many  still  are  Jumpy.  Recently  some  mili- 
tary jets  flew  overhead,  crashing  through  the 
sound  barrier  in  thxinderous  booms  that 
shook  houses  and  rattled  windows,  giving 
everyone  that  same  panicky,  empty  feeling 
we  all  had  the  night  our  town  blew  up. 


News  Release  Fhom  the  Omci  of  Congress- 
man Charles  O.  Porter 

Congressman  Charles  O  Porter,  Demo- 
crat of  Oregon,  today.  May  25.  testified  be- 
fore the  Hoxise  Judiciary  Committee's  sub- 
committee considering  amendments  to  the 
Transportation  of  Explosives  Act.  Porter 
told  the  committee  he  favored  S.  1806  which 
contains  legislation  which  would  place  pri- 
vate and  contract  carriers  under  regulations 
now  governing  common  carriers.  The  Sen- 
ate has  approved  S.  1806. 

In  his  prepared  testimony  Representative 
Porter  discussed  the  August  7,  1959,  explo- 
sion In  Roseburg,  Oreg..  of  a  truck  '.oaded 
with  djTiamlte  and  nitrocarbonitrate.  The 
vehicle,  a  private  carrier,  had  been  parked 
and  locked  and  left  unattended  in  downtown 
Roseburg.  Its  explosion  at  1:15  a.m.  brought 
death  to  at  least  13  persons.  Injury  to  125 
others,  and  property  damage  estimated  at 
$12  million. 

Porter  observed  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  following  Its  on-the- 
scene  investigation.  September  1-3.  had 
found  that  the  explosion  occurred  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  explosives  laden  truck 
being  left  locked  but  unattended  while 
parked  upon  a  public  street  in  the  congested 
part  of  a  city.  The  ICC  told  Porter  It  was 
done  In  disregard  of  regulations  of  the  ICC 
designed  to  prevent  such  an  accident. 

The  ICC  has  recommended  that  private 
and  contract  carriers  be  subject  to  regula- 
tions now  governing  common  carriers.  Por- 
ter said  he  felt  that  equalizing  the  regula- 
tions would  be  a  p>o8ltlve  step.  He  said  the 
Roseburg  disaster  could  be  repeated  any- 
where at  any  time,  and  he  urged  favorable 
subcommittee  action.  PcMrrat  had  written 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  January  11.  1960. 
outlining  In  detail  the  need  for  legislation 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 
At  that  time  he  supplied  the  committee  with 
information  on  the  Roseburg  explosion. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  private  and 
contract  carriers  c£irrylng  explosives  and 
other  dangerous  articles  could  be  flned  up 
to  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  1  year  or  both 
for  violating  ICC  regulations.  If  death  or 
bodily  Injury  of  a  person  resulted  the  penalty 
would  be  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or  10  years 
Imprisoiunent  or  both. 


early  next  week,  will  contain  a  feature  story 
on  Roseburg's  disastrous  fire  and  explosion 
last  August  7. 

The  story,  indexed  on  the  outside  cover 
and  appearing  as  the  lead  article  In  the 
magazine.  Is  written  by  Bonnie  Wallace 
Rlggs.  It  Is  entitled  "The  Night  Our  Town 
Blew  Up." 

The  author  uses  very  interesting  tech- 
nique In  which  she  relates  the  experiences  of 
individuals  coruiected  with  the  tragedy.  Lit- 
tle Is  told  of  property  damage  other  than  in 
a  general  way.  Instead,  the  article  deals 
with  the  personal  side  of  the  fire  and  explo- 
sion. 

The  article  is  profusely  Illustrated.  Some 
of  the  photographs  previously  appeared  in 
the  News-Review.  They  were  made  by  Paul 
Jenkins  who  recently  retired  from  full-time 
photographic  work  with  the  News-Review. 


Accomplishments  of  U.S.  Space  Explora- 
tion Under  the  Republican  Admiaistra- 
tion 


[From    the    Roseburg    (Oreg.)    News-Review 
June  25,  1960) 

Magazine  Stort  on  Augttst  7  Blast   Cumes 

Next   Week 

The  coming  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 

Post,  which  will  reach  mall  subscribers  over 

the  weekend  and  go  on  sale  on  newsstands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DiRKSEN 

OF    UXINOIS 

IN  T-HE  :-ENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Friday,  July  1.  1960 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
by  the  very  distingruished  Senator  from 
California  and  the  Republican  whip,  Mr. 
KvcHEL,  on  the  accomplishments  of 
U.S.  space  exploration  under  the  Repub- 
lican administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Accomplishments  or  U.S.  Space  Exploration 
Under  the  Repttblican  Administration 

(By  U.  S.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kucitel.  of 
California,  Senate  Republican  whip) 

The  accomplishments  of  the  U.S.  space 
exploration  program  under  the  Republican 
administration  can  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing sections  for  a  clear-cut  picture  of 
what  the  United  States  has  done  and  is 
doing: 

1.  Organization  and  resources. 

2.  A  Bcorecard  detailing  competition  with 
the  U.S.S.R. 

3.  A  twlef  survey  of  the  U.S.  spttce  pro- 
gram as  evidenced  in  the  siiccessful  shots  In 
that  program. 

4.  A  delineation  of  ImpKjrtant  milestones 
In  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration's 10 -year  plan. 

ORGANIZATION    AND  RESOURCES 

When  NASA  declared  Itself  to  be  ready  for 
business  on  October  1,  1958,  It  began  work 
on: 

(a)  Completing  the  several  programs 
which  were  initiated  by  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  of  the  Department  erf 
Defense. 

(b)  Developing  a  sound  but  bold  and 
imaginative  long-range  plan  with  specific 
projects  for  the  next  2  years  calling  for  con- 
centrated att€ntlon  to  the  need  for  more 
F>owerful  launch  vehicles  and  a  program  of 
satellite  and  deep  space  flights  that  will  ap- 
proximate 26  major  fiights  In  each  year. 

(c)  Integrating  the  efforts  of  the  8.000 
p>eople  inherited  from  the  great  NACA  organ- 
ization with  the  2.400  fine  people  of  the  Jet 
propulsion  laborattwy  and  the  5.500  people 
whc  made  up  the  famous  Von  Brnun  group 
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at  ti^e  NASA  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center, 
and  develapm?  2  000 -man  operation  at  the 
n  ■•*•  G  ■ddard  Space  Flight  Center  at  Green- 
belt.  Md ,  and  drawing  together  a  head- 
qu-i-rters  staff  of  rr.  :>re  -Jiaii  550  people  In 
Wa^hir.guin. 

(d)  Creating  this  new  organization  when 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world  placed  the  United 
States   in  the  spotlight  of   the  space  race. 

Ab  of  July  1.  1960,  the  NASA  will  be  operat- 
ing at  $915  million  annual  rate  as  compared 
with  a  5335  million  annual  expenditure  rate 
21  rr.  .n'hs  earlier.  (The  grand  total  of  all 
I' S  miss!-:-  programs  from  an  obllgatlonal 
s- w.  i  -  .  ■  :  r  ::scal  year  1961  Is  estimated 
at  $'■  962  million,  subject  to  re-t-lslon.) 
With  a  total  of  more  than  18.000  people — 
one-third  or  more  of  them  professional  peo- 
ple— NASA  represents  the  Government's 
great€6t  research  organization  and.  In  many 
ways.  Its  most  unique.  Its  product  Is  new 
knowledge  and  the  development  of  the  tech- 
niques necessary  to  acquire  that  knowledge 
and  apply  it  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

COMPETmON      WITH      THE     n.S.SJl. 

The  U  S.S.R.  appears  to  excel  the  United 
States  in  the  thrust  of  Its  rocket -powered 
launch  vehicle  system.  Their  substantially 
higher  tlirust  level  has  permitted  them  to 
undertake  spectacular  missions  requiring 
the  carrying  of  relatively  advanced  guidance 
equipment  In  addition  to  the  payload  Instru- 
mentation— a  combined  weight  substantially 
beyond   that    which   we   have    been   able    to 

fly- 
In  spite  of  this  advantage.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  United  States  has  clearly  bested  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  breadth  and  depth  of  Its 
pr  'gram  development  and  particularly  In 
the  quality,  quantity,  and  maportance  of  the 
scientiac  results  of  its  flights. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  steady  growth  of  the  U.S.  program,  the 
obvious  willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
share  its  Information  and  competence  with 
other  n.'itlons,  and  the  beneficial  and.  at 
times,  striking  information  being  derived 
from  the  U.S.  experiments  Is  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt  as  a  positive  counterforce 
to  any  Soviet  propaganda. 

Highlights  of  the  Nation's  space  explora- 
tion program  (with  some  remarks  about  re- 
sults of  the  U.S.S.R.  program).  The  direct 
exploration  of  space  by  means  of  unmanned 
vehicles  traveling  In  space  began  on.  October 
4.  1»57,  with  the  launching  of  Sputnik  I  by 
the  US  3R.  In  the  Intervening  30  months 
there  have  been  laonched  successfully  22 
additional  earth  satellites  which  have 
yielded  much  scientific  Information  about 
the  space  eavlronment  by  radio  telemetry 
of  data  to  the  ground.  Three  satellites  were 
launched  by  the  USSR,  on  November  3, 
1967    May  15,  1958,  and  May  15,  1960. 

The  United  Sia'^s  l.if;  idvinched  19  satel- 
li-es,  the  first  on  January  31.  1958,  and  the 
mo6t  recent  on  May  24,  1960. 

Five  were  called  Explorers,  launched  by 
Jupiter  Cs  in  three  caees,  Thur-Abie  II  in 
one.  and  Juno  II  in  one. 

Three  were  Vanguards. 

Seven  were  Discoverers,  launched  by  Thor- 
Agena  A's. 

One  used  an  Atlas  for  the  communica- 
tions experiment.  Project  Score. 

One.  the  meterologlcal  satellite  of  Project 
Tiros,  was  launched  by  a  Thor-Able  IV. 

One,  the  navigation  satellite  Transit,  was 
launched  by  a  Thor-Able  Star. 

One,  the  missile  early  warning  satellite 
Midas,  was  launched  by  an  Atlas-Agena. 

Seven  space  probes  have  been  launched 
since  October  4,  1957,  three  by  the  U  S.S.R., 
four  by  the  United  States. 

All  of  the  U.S.S.R.  space  probes  were  di- 
rected toward  the  Moon;  one  launched  on 
Jantiary  2.  1959.  was  claimed  by  the  Russians 
as  having  piissed  within  a  few  diameters  ot 
the  Moon,  and  went  Into  an  orbit  around 
the  Sun. 


The    second,    launched    on    September    12. 

1959.  hit  the  Moon,  or  so  the  Russians  said. 
The   third,   launched   on   October  4.    1959, 

piassed  close  enough  to  take  pictures  of  the 
far  side  of  the  Moon  and  was  deflected  by 
the  gravitational  field  of  the  Moon  to  re- 
turn toward  the  Earth. 

The  first  US.  space  probe,  launched  on 
October  11,  1958,  traveled  to  a  distance  of 
70,700  miles. 

The  second,  launched  on  December  fl,  1958, 
traveled  to  a  distance  of  63,580  miles. 

The  third,  launched  on  March  3.  1959,  went 
Into  orbit  around  the  Sun,  communication 
with  It  being  maintained  to  a  distance  of 
407,000  miles. 

The    fourth    was   launched   on    March    11. 

1960.  inward  toward  the  orbit  of  Venus,  tmd 
on  May  8  was  at  a  distance  of  a  little  more 
than  8  million  miles  from  the  Earth  with 
data  still  being  received  by  telemetry. 

Each  of  the  satellites  and  space  probes  has 
produced  much  Information  on  various  as- 
pects of  the  space  environment  Itself  and  of 
environmental  conditions  within  space 
vehicles.  Many  of  the  missions  have  been 
directed  toward  scientific  objectives  relating 
to  the  Earth  and  its  atmosphere  and  iono- 
sphere. To  Illustrate  the  types  of  informa- 
tion returned,  you  may  consider  the  return 
from  Sputnik  II.  Lunik  ni.  Pioneer  V,  and 
Tiros  I. 

Sputnik  n  was  launched  Into  an  elliptical 
orbit  with  Initial  perigee  of  140  miles  and 
initial  apogee  of  1,038  miles  Inclined  at  65 
degrees  to  the  equator.  It  carried  the  dog 
Laika  for  measurement  of  physiological  re- 
action of  an  animal  to  space  flight.  Its  In- 
struments measured  cosmic  rays,  solar  ultra- 
violet, and  X-radlatlon.  Temperature  and 
pressures  within  the  satellite  were  measured. 

Significant  solar  influence  on  density  in 
the  upper  atmosphere  was  noted  from  meas- 
urements of  fluctuations  In  satellite  drag 
which  were  directly  correlated  with  solar 
activity.  Cosmic  ray  counting  rate  Increased 
with  height,  not  understood  at  the  time,  but 
later  found  to  be  associated  with  the  Van 
Allen  radiation  belt  discovered  with  the  in- 
struments In  Explorer  I. 

Lunik  III  apparently  produced  the  first 
pictures  of  the  far  side  of  the  moon.  Lunik 
m  demonstrated  maneuverability  In  a  large 
spacecraft,  the  successful  storage  of  pic- 
tures on  film  and  their  later  transmission 
back  to  Earth,  according  to  the  Russians. 
Apparently  no  further  scientific  data  were 
obtained  because  of  early  failure  of  the 
power  supply  or  transmission  system. 

The  Pioneer  V  sp€w;e  probe,  weighing  94.8 
pounds,  was  accelerated  to  a  velocity  of 
24.869  miles  per  hour  In  an  orbit  about  the 
Sun  Inclined  inward  toward  the  orbit  of 
Venus.  Its  period  is  about  311  days.  Its 
perihelion  Is  about  74,700.000  miles,  which 
Is  about  18  million  miles  closer  to  the  Sun 
*han  the  orbit  of  the  Earth. 

Long-range  projection  of  the  trajectory 
forecasts  that  Pioneer  V  will  be  farthest  from 
the  Earth — 183  million  miles — In  September 
1962  and  that  the  Earth  and  probe  will  ap- 
proach within  16  million  niUes  in  November 
1965. 

Because  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  probe 
orbit,  the  probe  again  will  come  within  15.6 
million  miles  In  April  1966.  A  closer  ap- 
proach than  this  will  not  occur  until  1989, 
when  the  two  will  come  within  2  million 
miles  of  each  other,  according  to  present 
estimates. 

The  probe  carries  instruments  to  measure 
charged  particles  In  space — I.e.,  an  Ionization 
chamber  and  Gelger-Mueller  tube  to  meastire 
total  radiation — and  a  triple  coincidence 
cosmic  ray  proportional  counter.  The  probe 
also  carries  a  mlcrometeorlte  counter,  a  mag- 
netometer, and  instruments  for  measure- 
ment of  temperatures  and  attitude.  Power 
Is  furnished  by  solar  cells  mounted  on  pad- 
dles. There  are  two  transmitters,  designed 
to  permit  communication  at  distances  up  to 


50  million  miles,  although  there  are  now  in- 
dications that  degradation  of  the  batteries 
may  halt  transmission  between  10  mllhon 
and  20  million  miles. 

Tiros  1  Is  a  270-pound  satellite  which  car- 
ries two  television  cameras  to  observe  cloud 
formations  and  transmit  the  plctxires  to  sta- 
tions on  the  ground. 

It  was  launched  In  a  nearby  circular  orbit 
with  perigee  of  435  miles  and  apogee  of  468 
miles,  with  a  period  of  99  15  minutes.  It  is 
stabilized  by  spinning,  thus  maintaining  a 
fixed  direction  In  space  Pictures  are  ob- 
tained when  the  satellite  is  In  that  part 
of  Its  orbit  where  the  camera  sees  the  sunlit 
portion  of  the  Earth. 

The  satellite  Is  provided  with  tape  re- 
corders which  can  record  as  many  as  32  pic- 
tures for  later  transmission  to  the  ground 
stations. 

Thousands  of  prtcttjres  hare  been  obtained 
of  cloud  formations. 

Tiros  promises  a  major  forward  step  in 
observations  of  major  storms  and  frontal 
systems. 

On  the  basis  of  this  and  future  meteor- 
ological satellites.  It  Is  hoped  to  develop 
within  a  few  years  an  operational  system 
for  routine  use  In  weather  forecasting. 

SPACE  TRAVEL  BT  MAN 

For  present  purposes,  the  NASA  Is  Inter- 
ested In  the  bearing  of  the  Information  ob- 
tained on  the  prospects  for  space  travel  by 
man.  The  data  obtained  on  the  pressure, 
density,  and  temperature  are  required  for 
rational  design  of  any  spacecraft,  whether 
carrying  man  or  Instruments  Similarly, 
data  on  the  ionosphere  are  of  Interest  be- 
cause of  the  electrical  charging  of  the  vehi- 
cle and  Its  effects  on  radio  communication 
from  the  vehicle  and  on  Its  drag. 

One  of  the  major  results  of  the  first  satel- 
lite launchlngs  was  the  discovery  by  James 
A.  Van  Allen  and  his  colleagues  of  a  belt 
of  charged  particles  trapped  in  the  magnetic 
field  of  the  earth  which  produced  radiation 
on   striking   a   space   vehicle. 

Further  studies  have  shown  that  the 
structure  of  this  region  Is  quite  complex  and 
the  outer  zone  varies  In  extent  with  solar 
activity. 

We  have  learned  considerably  about  outer 
space,  but  much  basic  Information  is  yet 
to  be  obtained  before  man  ventures  very 
far  away  from  the  earth.  Specifically,  there 
are  formidable  technical  developments 
needed  to  assure  the  success  of  manned 
Journeys  to  the  moon  and  to  the  planets  uX 
the  solar  system. 

THE   V-S.    LONG-RANGE   PLAN    ro«   8PACX 
EXPLORATION 

Listed  below  are  the  highlights  of  the 
10-year  plan  developed  by  NASA  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  early  In  1960.  It  Is 
to  be  noted  that  forecasting  research  and 
development  activities  for  many  years  In 
the  future  Is  a  questionable  procedure. 

What  can  be  undertaken  2  years  from  now 
depends  on  what  is  learned  In  exi>erlments 
to  be  undertaken  In  the  Intervening  2  years. 
Nevertheless,  In  a  rapidly  moving  technology 
Involving  long  leadtlmes.  It  is  possible  to 
Identify  objectives  which  should  be  possible 
of  accomplishment  given  normally  acceler- 
ated advancement  of  the  technologies  In- 
volved and  assuming  an  adequately  paced 
funding  program. 

Under  these  ground  rules,  the  following 
listing  represents  certain  long-range  objec- 
tives of  the  US.  space  exploration  program. 

NASA    MISSION    TARGET   DATES 

Calendar  year  i960 

First  launching  of  meteorological  satellite. 

First  launching  of  a  passive  refiector  com- 
munications satellite. 

First  launching  of  a  Scout  vehicle. 

First  launching  of  a  Thor-Delta  vehicle. 

First  launching  of  an  Atlas-Agena-B  ve- 
hicle (by  the  Department  of  Defense). 

First  suborbital  flight  of  an  astronaut. 


Calendar  year   1961 
First  launching  of  a  liuiar  Impact  vehicle. 
First   laiuiching  of   an   Atlas-Centaur   ve- 
hicle. 

Attaimnent  of  manned  space  flight.  Project 
Mercury. 

Calendar  year  1962 

First  launching  to  the  vicinity  of  Venus 
and  or  Mars. 

Calendar  year  1963 

First  launching  of  two  stage  Saturn  ve- 
hicle. 

Calendar  year   1963-64 

First  launching  of  unmanned  vehicle  for 
controlled  landing  on  the  moon. 

First  latmchlng  Orbiting  Astronomical  and 
Radio  Astronomy  Observatory. 

Calendar  year  1964 

First  launching  of  unmanned  lunar  cir- 
cumnavigation  and  return  to  earth  vehicle. 

First  reconnaissance  of  Mars  and /or 
Venus  by  an  unmanned  vehicle. 

Calendar  year  1965-67 
First  launching  In  a  program  leading  to 
manned   clrcumUmar   flight   and    to   perma- 
ment  near-earth  6p>ace  station. 

Beyond  1970 
Manned  flight  to  the  moon. 


Relief  to  Small  BusinesitnieD 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■-■r 

HON    SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

■  't     M'.RYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  1.  1960 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  mumtaimng  an  economic 
climate  in  which  small  business  can  sur- 
vive is  ever  present.  Because  of  the 
downward  trend  of  small  business  dur- 
ing the  past  .several  years,  it  is  indeed 
refreshing  to  know  that  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  Honorable 
James  PtoosEviLT,  of  California,  has 
taken  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  over 
200.000  small  businessmen  who  earn  a 
precarious  livelihood  from  their  long 
hours  of  toil  in  gasoline  service  stations. 

On  June  28,  1960,  Representative 
Roosevelt  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  presented  in  his  usual 
eloquent  style  a  most  logical  and  per- 
suasive argument  on  behalf  of  H.R.  9894. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject and  also  to  give  that  statement 
wider  publicity.  I  request  leave  that  it 
be  inserted  in  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Congressman  Roosevelt's  statement  is 
as  follows : 

Statement  or  Hon.  James  Roosevelt.  Mem- 
ber OF  Congress.  Bztorx  the  Sttbcommit- 
TEK  ON  Commerce  and  Finance  or  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Ho'7SE  or  Representatives,  June 
28,   1960,  IN  StTPPORT  OT  H.R.  9894  Which 

WotTLD     PROHIBrT      QaSOMNTE      Pn'^VVCTMS     To 

Act  as  AGE.VTS  roa,   or   To   Receive   Com- 
missions ON,  THE  Sale  or  TBA  Items 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  ap- 
pear before  your  subcommittee  this  morn- 
ing. As  you  no  doubt  know,  I  have  the 
honor   of    being    chairman    of   the   Subcom- 


mittee on  Distribution  Problems  Affecting 
Small  Business  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  That  committee  being  a 
select  committee  has,  consequently,  no  Ju- 
risdiction to  pass  on  legislation,  but  con- 
cerns Itself  primarily  with  Investigations 
and  the  making  of  recommendations  to  ap- 
propriate legislative  committees,  such  as 
yours. 

Early  this  year,  I  Introduced  In  the  House 
H.R.  9894,  a  bill  which  Is  designed  to  obvi- 
ate the  deleterious  effects  of  certain  prac- 
tices In  the  distribution  of  motor  vehicle 
parts,  equipment,  accessories,  and  supplies 
which  tend  to  cause  destructive  and  unfair 
methods  of  competition,  thereby  adversely 
affecting  commerce.  This  measure  was  In- 
troduced by  me  as  a  result  of  5  years  of 
careful  study  and  Investigation  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee. 

This  measure  simply  provides  that  no  pro- 
ducer who  sells  gasoline  at  wholesale  for 
ultimate  resale  at  retail,  shall  act  as  agent 
for  or  receive  any  commission  because  of 
the  sale  of  any  product  of  any  manufac- 
turer or  distributor  of  motor  vehicle  parts, 
equipment,   accessories,   or  supplies    (TBA). 

In  the  Interest  of  clarification,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  this  bill— H.R.  9894 — 
Is  not  a  divorcement  bill  to  which,  perhaps, 
certain  segments  of  the  Industry  might  take 
exception.  Nor  would  It  prohibit  any  pro- 
ducer or  affiliate  not  engaged  In  selling 
motor  vehicle  parts,  equipment,  accessories, 
or  supplies  at  wholesale  for  ultimate  resale 
at  retail,  from  selling  any  of  such  merchan- 
dise directly  to  consumers  at  retail  and 
profiting  therefrom. 

During  the  84th  Congress,  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  Issued  Its  re- 
port (H,  Rept.  1428)  In  which  Its  subcom- 
mittee found  that  the  small  gasoline  service 
station  operator  "needs  Immediate  and  per- 
manent relief  to  enable  him  to  fulfill  hU 
role  as  an  Independent  businessman.  The 
present  laws,  procedures,  and  enforcement 
policies  are  Inadequate  to  achieve  effective 
and  permanent  relief." 

That  recommendation  was  reached  as  a 
result  of  voluminous  testimony  heard  dur- 
ing 1955  by  the  subcommittee.  It  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  the  retail  dealer,  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  operates  his  station.  Is  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  economic  power  of  his 
oil  company  supplier,  whether  or  not  such 
power  Is  specifically  exercised  against  him. 
The  subcommittee  further  found  that  co- 
ercive and  discriminatory  practices  against 
retail  gasoline  station  operators  by  certain 
of  their  oil  company  suppliers  was  quite 
prevalent.  This  was  especially  so  with  re- 
spect to  tires,  batteries,  and  accessories 
(TBA). 

F^irther  hearings  were  held  In  1956.  which 
gave  the  subcommittee  additional  cumu- 
lative evidence  of  unfair  practices  which 
made  the  lot  of  the  small  businessman  in 
the  Industry  hard  Indeed. 

Most  petroleum  companies  own  or  control 
gasoline  service  stations  which  they  lease 
to  others  on  a  short-term  basis.  Through 
the  oil  corporations'  power  to  cancel,  or  re- 
fuse to  renew  such  leases  arbitrarily,  such 
gasoline  producers  are  able  to  prevail  upon 
the  persons  leasing  such  gasoline  service 
stations  to  accept  the  profit  margins  set  by 
the  producer,  to  conduct  their  businesses  as 
directed  by  the  producer,  and  to  sell  only 
the  motor  vehicle  parts,  equipment,  acces- 
sories, and  supplies,  and  other  products 
chosen  or  sponsored  by  the  petroleum  com- 
pany. 

Two  years  later,  during  the  85th  Con- 
gress, the  subcommittee,  as  a  result  of  a 
continuing  stream  of  complaints  received 
from  small  service  station  operators,  con- 
ducted another  Investigation  and  held  hear- 
ings In  Washington,  DC  ;  Denver,  Colo.; 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;    and  Chicago,  111.     Dur- 


ing the  course  of  these  hearings.  It  became 
crystal  clear  from  the  testimony  that  em- 
ployees of  some  of  the  major  petroleum  sup- 
pliers continued  to  exercise  unfair  presstire 
toward  their  lessees  and  other  dealers  In  re- 
gard to  the  sale  of  TBA  Items. 

One  of  the  findings  of  the  subcommittee 
In  1957,  In  Its  House  Report  No.  1157,  was 
to  the  effect  that  "the  extent  to  which  small 
business  distributors  and  retailers  of  petro- 
leum products  are  truly  free  and  Independ- 
ent Is  severely  limited  by  their  awareness 
that  their  suppliers  can  wield  great  economic 
power." 

The  experience  of  the  subcommittee  In 
InvestlgatmB  the  problems  of  the  lessee- 
dealers  of  petroletim  products  at  the  retail 
level  through  service  stations  and  the  con- 
tinuing fiood  of  letters  that  It  received  In 
regard  to  alleged  coercive  and  unfair  trade 
practices  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  p>etro- 
leum  suppliers,  demonstrated  the  need  for 
further  Investigation.  Therefore,  In  1959, 
additional  public  hearings  were  held  which 
were  devoted  to  the  problems  flowing  from 
the  distribution  of  TBA  Items  and  other  re- 
lated automotive  products  handled  by  retail 
gasoline  ser\  Ice  station  dealers  and  by  whole- 
salers. During  those  hearings  many  wit- 
nesses, who  were  representatives  of  the  re- 
tall  and  wholesale  segments  of  the  Industry 
and  who  ciime  from  every  section  of  the 
United  Stages,  testified.  These  witnesses 
made  charges  against  certain  petroleum  com- 
panies— charges  that  those  companies, 
through  pressure  and  through  coercive 
means — forced  and  compelled  Its  retail  gaso- 
line dealers  to  handle  only  those  TBA  Items 
in  their  sts.tlons  wtilch  were  sponsored  by 
the  petrolevim  companies 

Actually  115  companies  were  named  by  the 
witnesses  ai  those  hearings  last  year  and  In 
the  subcommittee's  desire  to  be  eminently 
fair,  It  gave  the  petroleum  companies  an  op- 
portunity to  present  their  rebuttal  to  the 
charges  made  against  them.  Each  of  these 
companies  were  Invited  to  appear  at  a  sub- 
sequent public  hearing  which  was  held  dur- 
ing April  Ifieo,  to  answer  the  charges  which 
were  made  against  them.  If  they  so  desired. 

We  found  that  while  35  petroleum  com- 
panies were  named,  4  of  these  firms  were 
merged  wlih  other  named  companies,  so 
actually  there  were  31  Invitations  to  ap- 
pear; 22  companies  replied  to  the  letter  of 
Invitation— fl  did  not;  13  companies  said.  In 
effect,  that  they  did  not  consider  the  charges 
made  against  their  companies  as  something 
that  required  an  appearance  of  witnesses  on 
their  behalf.  Some  of  those  13  companies 
submitted  affidavits  challenging  certain 
charges  that  were  made  in  December,  and 
other  companies  set  forth  In  their  letters  of 
response  unsworn  statements  denying  cer- 
tain other  charges  that  had  been  made. 

During  the  hearings,  sp>okesmen  for  cer- 
tain i>etroleum  comjjanles  testified  that  It 
was  the  announced  policy  of  their  firms  to 
permit  their  retail  dealers  a  so-called  free- 
dom of  choice  respecting  TBA  Items.  How- 
ever, uF>on  further  questioning  by  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  It  was  ascertained  that 
the  companies'  sales  reprp.<^entatlves  were 
under  certain  quotas  to  sell  such  TBA  Items, 
which  quotas  were  based  on  what  the  pe- 
troleum companies  thought  that  their  retail 
dealers  ought  to  buy  and  what  the  maxi- 
mum potentials  of  such  dealers  are.  It  Is 
but  natural  to  exjject  that  these  sales  rep- 
resentatives would  do  their  best  to  reach 
their  expected  quotas  and  utilize  any  means 
they  deem  appropriate  to  pus.h  their  com- 
pany's sponsored  TBA  Items.  This  Is  true 
despite  statements  ni.»de  by  the  companies 
that  their  retail  dealers  have  a  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  what  TBA  Items  they  may 
handle.  I  submit  that  H  R.  9894  would  rem- 
edy this  .ind  be  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

In   this  connection.   It   Is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  sales  representative  Is  the  one  who 
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contacts  the  service  station  operators  In  con- 
nection with  lease  renewals  as  well  as  with 
the  sale  of  his  company's  prc<lucts.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  various  'eases  for  such 
service  stations  discloses  th-^t  the  matter  of 
the  renewal  of  such  leases  Is  optional  only 
with  the  oil  companies.  In  that  respect 
such  agreements  are  unilateral.  Thus,  In 
having  the  sales  representative  who  regu- 
larly calls  on  the  ser\-lce  stations,  being  at 
the  same  time  In  a  position  to  tell  the  serv- 
ice srtatlon  operator  that  he,  the  oil  com- 
pany's salesman,  could  decide  whether  or 
not  the  lease  for  a  service  station  would  or 
would  not  be  renewed.  Is  Indeed  a  deplor- 
able situation. 

From  this  It  can  be  readily  gathered  that 
the  operator  of  a  service  station  Is  under  a 
tremendous  pressure  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mand, whether  expressed  or  Implied,  of  such 
sales  representative  that  he  handle  the  p>e- 
troleum  company's  sponsored  TBA  Items  ex- 
clusively Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
such  small  and  independent  service  station 
operator  has  what  is  to  him  a  considerable 
Investment  in  his  business  which  the  pe- 
troleum company  could  wipe  out  with  either 
a  cancellation  of  the  lease  or  through  a  re- 
fusal to  renew.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent 
that  the  dealer  operating  his  station  under 
a  lease  from  the  oil  company  supplier  Is  not 
In  fact  Independent  and  Is  subject  to  con- 
trol by  the  oil  company  supplier.  The  free- 
dom of  choice  of  the  dealer  with  respect  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  operates  his  station 
Is  very  much  clrcarascrlbed  by  the  economic 
power  and  might  of  his  oil  company  sup- 
plier whether  or  not  such  power  Is  specifi- 
cally exercised  against  him. 

The  tremedous  Inequality  of  econc«nlc 
bargaining  p.  >w«»r  between  the  ma]oc  oil 
c^mpanif^  .rid  t,heir  'onall  retail  service  sta- 
tion operators  can  be  gaged  from  the  fact 
that  these  corporations  rank  amone;  the 
lar,'pst  ar-d  most  powerfvU  In  the  world 

Tl^.t»  Fv>rtur.e  Directory  of  August  1959, 
which  lists  the  500  largest  industrial  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States,  ranked  ac- 
cording to  RAle*.  shows  the  following  petro- 
ieum  companies; 


Company 

Rank 

Sales 

Assets 

StancLird  Oil  fN'.J.) .. 

Sooony  Mobil  Ott 

Oulf  OIL 

7 

14 
18 
» 

XI 
92 
35 
47 
«0 
<2 
«6 
80 
«6 

$7.  543,  .'iTl 
2.  885.  f84 
2,786.377 
3.327.W» 

i,8r>X9se 

l,efi5.B89 
1.  55i>,  1« 
1,  HO,  377 
U06«i,S64 
1,015,317 
721,773 

sw.sos 

652.944 

.■>:«.  iiii 
473. 362 

Thoiu>aud* 

Vi.  478. 633 

S,  237,  328 

3  430  OK 

TexMo 

Staudjird  OU  OmL) 

BheUOU „ 

8tao«l»d  OU  (CaM.) 

SlBclalr  o<< 

3,111,527 
i  768,317 
1,648,271 
2.451.069 
l,4n,901 
1.51*.«8 
1,288.358 
66fi  177 

Phillips  Pptrowftiai 

Cities  Ser .  .ce 

Sun  >"■':            

Oontn^rm'  Ofl 

7':'!.-«-»tPr  '  -l         

At.Jl.-,t„-   i.t-.M^;,^ 

r;;.-e  OiJ.  -- 

Union  Oil  of  OaWlbrnla,.. 

siani 

770,  T";*? 
534,966 
684.558 

In  this  connection  we  should  consider  the 
practically  InflnltealmaJ  pt^sitlon,  economi- 
cally speaking,  of  the  average  gasoline  serv- 
ice station  operator.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
published  In  May  of  this  year,  statistics  of 
Income  from  the  Income  tax  returns  filed. 
I  was  most  forcefully  struck  by  the  com- 
parative meagerness  of  the  financial  returns 
of  the  proprietors  of  service  stations. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  reports 
that  an  examination  of  income  tax  retrums 
of  306,582  gasoline  service  stations  under  sole 
proprietorships  showed  they  earned  a  net 
profit  or  onlv  4564, '.54  000  Throueh  a  proc- 
ess of  simp;e  ari',hmet;  by  divjd.ng  one 
of  these  nun.aers  lato  another—  ine  arrives 
at  the  figure  $2  731,  which  represents  the 
average  net  profit  derived  by  a  proprietor  of 
a  gasoUne  service  station.  These  figures  are 
the  figures  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Mind  you,  only  »2,731  net 
profit  for   a  year's   compensation  for   back- 


breaking  toil  through  long  hours.  This 
figure  I  submit,  gentlemen.  In  these  days  of 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Is  pitifully  small 
Indeed. 

It  Is  small  wonder  then  that  the  turn- 
over— that  Is,  percentage  of  transferred  and 
discontinued  business — In  the  service  sta- 
tion business  Is  the  highest  In  any  principal 
business  classification  In  our  entire  economy. 

Figures  released  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  during  1959.  showed  average 
annual  service  station  turnover  of  37  per- 
cent for  each  of  the  years  1957  and  1958. 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  the  petroleum 
companies  hold  the  means  of  economic  life 
or  death  of  countless  members  of  this  seg- 
ment of  our  small   business  economy. 

It  Is  on  behalf  of  these  small  people  that 
I  appeal  for  protection  against  the  economic 
might  and  power  of  the  major  oil  companies. 
While  I  do  not  infer  necessarily  that  bigness 
In  Itself  Is  a  sin.  I  submit  that  bigness  does 
often  sin.  One  should  not  forget  that  these 
small  and  Independent  operators  of  gasoline 
service  stations  have  all  their  worldly  goods 
Invested  In  their  businesses.  Is  It  not  natu- 
ral to  assume  that  these  small  people  would 
readily  bend  to  the  pressure  and  coercive 
practices  by  the  big  corporations? 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
hearing  examiners  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission In  The  Matter  of  B.  F.  Goodrich. 
Company  and  The  Texas  Company  (FTC 
docket  No.  6485),  recognized  that  dealers 
appearing  to  testify  were  under  considerable 
pressure  because  they  were  naturally  Inter- 
ested In  not  Jeopardizing  the  renewal  of  their 
leases. 

The  acts  and  practices  of  the  petroleum 
suppliers  which  Involve  coercion  of  its  deal- 
ers are  prejudicial  to  the  public  Interest  and 
have  a  tendency  and  capacity  to  restrict, 
restrain,  or  lessen  competition  In  the  sale  of 
TBA  products  and  constitute  unfair  methods 
of  competition  and  unfair  acts  and  practices 
in  the  commerce  within  the  Intent  and 
meaning  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  purp>06e  of  HJt.  8894 
to  remove  the  lmp>edlments  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  TBA  items  in  Interstate  commerce, 
which  Impediments  arise  from  the  domi- 
nance and  control  of  the  retail  maxket  by 
producers.  This  bill  Is  designed  to  restore 
true,  unfettered,  and  unsubsldlzed  competi- 
tion In  the  distribution  of  motor  vehicle 
parts,  equipment,  accessories,  and  supplies 
through  prohibiting  the  practices  which  have 
led  to  such  Impediments. 

The  antitrust  laws  are  perhaps  the  most 
Important  statutes  in  the  United  States  Code, 
and  have  become  a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof 
of  our  economic  fabric.  These  laws  origi- 
nated in  an  era  of  trusts  and  oombinatlons, 
when  predatory  and  monopolistic  interests 
openly  sought  to  control  the  marketplace  by 
the  suppression  of  competition.  In  the  last 
analysis,  such  laws  are  really  conservative 
enactments  to  preserve  democratic  capital- 
ism. It  Is  altogether  proper  and  fitting  that 
committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  from 
time  to  time,  give  their  attention  to  the  way 
and  manner  in  which  these  Important  stat- 
utes function  so  that  they  may  be  Improved 
and  amended  In  order  to  better  fulfill  their 
objectives. 

HJl  9894  Is  a  logical  measure  designed  to 
protect  free  and  competitive  enterprise.  It 
Is  Intended  as  a  further  implementation  of 
the  board  alms  and  purposes  of  the  antitrust 
laws  In  general.  It  Is  a  truism  that  no  free 
society  can  survive  on  any  foundation  other 
than  one  which  guarantees  a  maximum  of 
Individual  enterprise  and  a  minimum  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  American 
tradition  emphasizes  not  only  private  enter- 
prise, but  also  competitive  enterprise.  The 
antitrust  acta  constitute  both  a  symbol  of 
this  tradition  and  a  significant  contribution 
toward  making  It  effective.  All  through  the 
history  of  business  enterprise  It  has  been 
accepted  as  self-evident  that  personal  and 


ix>lltlcal  liberties  thrive  best  in  those  areas 
where  economic  freedom  Is  protected  and 
preserved. 

HH.  9894  Is  but  a  means  to  Insure  that  the 
free  enterprise  system  In  the  retail  business 
of  gasoline  service  stations  be  maintained 
and  that  coercive  measures  on  the  part  of 
their  suppliers  be  not  utilized  against  such 
dealers.  Therefore,  I  most  earnestly  urge 
that  this  subcommittee  report  this  bill  fa- 
vorably to  the  full  committee.  The  need  for 
this  legislation  Is  urgent  and  I  sincerely 
trust  the  full  committee  will  recommend 
that  this  bill  be  enacted  Into  law. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or  coNNEcncrrr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  1.  1960 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
26,  1958.  the  Honorable  Michaix  A. 
Feighan,  Congressman  from  the  20th 
District  of  Ohio,  made  a  very  penetrat- 
ing and  prophetic  examination  of  the 
realities  of  Soviet  strategry.  This  ad- 
dress was  given  at  the  first  annual  round- 
table  conference  of  the  Institute  of  Eth- 
nic Studies  at  Georgetown  University, 
The  conference  was  attended  by  schol- 
ars and  authorities  on  world  affairs  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  of  the  free  world. 

The  address  of  Congressman  Feighan 
won  the  1959  Vigilant  Patriots  award 
given  annually  by  the  All-Amerlcan 
Conference  To  Combat  Communi.sm 

A  short  time  ago  I  read  the  national 
award  winning  aadress  given  by  Con- 
gressman Feighan  and  was  Impressed 
with  the  fact  that  while  it  covers  an  ex- 
amination of  the  global  conflict,  the 
analysis  cuts  through  complicated  prob- 
lems and  Issue.s  to  arrive  at  the  stark 
realities  which  all  Americans  must  un- 
derstand. 

I  ask  unanlmoas  coa'^ent  that  this 
address  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RKAiJTrr..s  OF  SovTET  Stratbct — What  Is 
Bkhikd  Sovirr  Pouct? 

(Address    by    Reipresentative    Michael    A. 
FncaAN) 

Mr  Chairman,  faculty  of  Georgetown 
University,  the  directoc  and  staff  of  the  Insti- 
tute o(  Ethnic  Studies,  and  distinguished 
guests,  I  should  like  by  way  of  Introduction 
to  congratulate  the  president  and  the  board 
of  governors  of  Georgetown  University  for 
the  foresight  and  leadership  they  have  exer- 
cised In  the  establishment  of  the  Institute. 
I  recall  the  happy  circumstances  during  1954 
under  which  Georgetown  University  and  its 
able  faculty  cooperated  with  rhe  Select 
Committee  To  Investigate  Communist  Ag- 
gression. 83d  Congress,  In  the  tremendous 
task  of  putting  together  17  special  reports 
IR'edloated  upon,  as  I  recall  it.  several  tons 
of  historic  docuonents  and  eyewitness  state- 
ments given  under  oath  attesting  to  the 
nature  and  the  objectives  of  Communist 
imperialism.  As  a  member  of  that  select 
committee,  I  am  privileged  to  say  that  with- 
out the  assistance  of  Georgetown  University 
much  of  the  Information  so  badly  needed  to 
understand    the    tactics    and    objectives    of 


world  communism  would  not  now  be  avail- 
able to  the  leaders  of  our  Government  or  to 
the  American  people.  It  is  a  truism  that 
without  the  full  truth  which  can  come  only 
through  a  careful  and  objective  examination 
of  all  the  material  available,  it  Is  Impossible 
to  understand  the  nature  and  objectives  of 
communism  and  accordingly  It  Is  Impossible 
to  prepare  a  defense  against  Its  further 
encroachment  upon  the  individual  liberties 
and  freedoms  of  all  mankind. 

It  Lb  fitting  that  the  Institute  should  select 
as  its  theme  for  the  first  annual  roundtable 
conference  the  subject — "Nationalism  In  Ovir 
Divided  World."  By  so  domg  the  Institute 
has  provided  an  opportunity  for  a  scholarly 
examination  of  the  most  powerful  political 
movement  at  work  In  the  world  t«xlay.  In 
another  sense,  your  deliberations  during 
these  2  days  can  serve  a  very  useful  purpose 
because  nationalism  as  a  worldwide  political 
movement  ts  so  little  understood  here  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the  free  world. 
By  the  wide  publication  of  these  delibera- 
tions, which  I  earnestly  hope  may  be  done, 
the  basis  will  be  provided  for  a  much  needed 
program  of  public  education. 

Unfortunately  the  grave  misunderstand- 
ings about  the  origin  and  nature  of  nation- 
alism which  h£i«  developed  In  the  Inst  20 
years  or  thereabouts  has  caused  us  to  con- 
fuse positive  nationalism  with  such  self- 
destzojrlng  movements  as  national  sorlallsm 
as  epitomized  by  the  dictator  Hitler,  and 
so-called  national  communism,  a  tactic  more 
recently  developed  by  the  Communists  as  a 
device  for  smothering  the  k-gittmate  national 
aspirations  of  subjugated  nations. 

The  t<>plc  assigned  to  me  Is  not  an  easy 
one  because  it  calls  for  an  examination  of 
worldwide  Russian  Communist  strategy  and 
an  estimate  of  what  lies  behind  the  policy  of 
the  Kremlin.  I  shall  approach  this  assign- 
ment by  dividing  the  world  arena  Into  four 
readily  understandable  parts  and  then  exam- 
ine Russian -Communist  tactics  In  earfi  of 
these  areas. 

The  first  area  to  be  examined  is  what  I  shall 
call  the  Russian  power  orbit  which  Includes 
the  Russian  Federated  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public some  11  well -defined  non-Rvisslan  na- 
tions forcibly  incorporated  Into  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  5  so-called  satellites  of  Central 
Europ>e.  Communist  China  and  the  Commu- 
nist occupied  areas  of  Korea.  Vietnam,  and 
Germany. 

As  I  see  It.  the  Russian  Federated  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  Is  the  heartland  of  a 
modern-day  Russian  empire.  The  non- 
Russian  nations  of  the  Sonet  Union  are  the 
first  line  of  colonies  of  this  empire.  The 
Central  E:uropean  satcUltes  and  Conununlst 
China  represent  the  second  line  at  colonies 
of  the  empire.  The  Communist  occupied 
parts  of  Korea.  Vietnam,  and  Germany  are 
tactical  operation  centers  from  which  the 
Russians  exjiect  to  awdd  at  least  three  more 
strategic  colonies  to  tiulr  empire  in  the  fore- 
seeable fultire.  It  is  arguable  that  the  Cen- 
tral European  satellitee  and  Communist 
China  are  more  in  the  nature  of  dependen- 
cies than  colonies.  However,  I  believe  that 
an  objective  examination  of  the  Russian 
methods  of  controlling  and  exploiting  these 
nations  reveals  them  to  be  more  in  the 
nature  of  coloiiles  than  dependencies. 

As  to  the  existence  of  a  modern-day  Rus- 
sian empire,  there  Is  much  less  dispute  on 
this  vital  question  than  prevailed  but  a  few 
years  ago.  The  strange  alliance  of  World 
War  II  brought  the  United  States  and  other 
free  nations  Into  a  "working  relationship" 
with  the  Communist  dictatorship.  The  free 
nations  had  notiiing  more  in  common  with 
the  Communists  than  the  common  objective 
of  defeating  the  dictators  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini, and  at  the  11th  hour  of  conflict,  Tojo. 
the  leader  of  Japanese  imperialism.  This 
strange  eilUance  muted  our  understanding  of 
world  political  realities  which  existed  then 


as  now  and  beclouded  the  true  nature  of  our 
partner  of  necessity,  to-wlt:  the  Russian 
Oommimlsts  The  events  of  the  conflict 
caused  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  be 
pictured  as  allies  of  democracy  and  defend- 
ers of  human  freedom.  At  war's  end  the 
people  of  the  free  world  naturally  expected 
that  a  period  of  unparalleled  tranquillity 
among  nations  would  quickly  develop  and 
that  all  the  war  objectives  set  forth  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Declaration  of  Lib- 
erated Territories  would  be  accorded  to  all 
the  people  of  the  world  without  exception. 

The  uneasiness  of  the  strang-e  wartime 
alliance  was  soon  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion by  the  provocative  and  uncooperative 
attitude  of  the  Russian  Conamunlsts  In  the 
Immediate  months  following  the  cessation 
of  tuTned  hostilities.  The  failure  of  the 
Russians  to  honor  their  firm  corrjnltments 
with  respect  to  the  liberated  territories  by 
their  rigging  of  rump  elections  in  Pol.ind, 
Czechosolovakla,  Hungary.  Romania,  and 
Bulgaria  brought  dismay  and  anxiety  to  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world.  Communist  ag- 
gression In  Greece  and  Communist  threats 
against  the  national  Integrity  of  Turkej- 
sounded  another  alarm.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Rtisslan  Inspired  and  directed  Com- 
munist conquest  of  China.  The  Berlin 
blockade  and  Communist  aggression  In  Korea 
Increased  already  existing  political  tensions 
In  the  world  and  served  to  cause  the  free  na- 
tions to  develop  alliances  calculated  to  pre- 
vent further  Communist  aggression.  The 
Russian-Instigated  war  In  Vietnam  provided 
additional  evidence  that  the  land  conscious 
Russians  had  not  given  up  their  dream  of 
world  empire.  These  unh.Tppy  events  caused 
thinking  men  to  sliake  off  most  of  the  politi- 
cal Illusions  created  during  World  War  n. 
The  cold  war  has  forced  us  to  take  a  cool 
look  at  the  cold  facts  of  life  as  It  exists  in 
the  world  of  today. 

During  the  past  5  years  there  has  been  an 
Increasing  amount  of  evidence  of  the  colossal 
failure  of  communism  as  a  system  behind  the 
Russian-lm.posed  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 
The  Communist  camp,  since  the  death  of 
Dictator  Stalin,  has  been  faced  with  the 
choice  of  giving  up  communism  as  a  politi- 
cal and  economic  method  or  engaging  once 
again  In  all  Its  most  brutal  and  inhuman 
metliods  lu  an  effort  to  force  an  unworkable 
system  upon  the  many  different  people  of  a 
vastly  expanded  empire.  The  present  Rus- 
sian leaders  in  an  effort  to  avoid  making  the 
choice  have  been  compelled  to  expose  the 
faUures  of  communism  as  a  sort  of  safety 
valve  for  the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  ex- 
ploited masses.  In  these  circumstances  the 
beclouded  picture  of  life  under  communism 
caused  by  the  events  of  World  War  II  is  day 
by  day  becoming  clearer.  On  March  5,  1953, 
Just  before  the  Kremlin  announcement  of 
the  death  of  the  dictator,  Stalin,  an  lUviml- 
nating  editorial  appeared  In  the  Moscow 
Pravda  calUng  for  unity  within  the  ruling 
class  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  editorial  Is 
marked  by  a  sense  of  fear  and  urgency  and 
Is  highlighted  by  the  following  statement : 

"ITie  ardent,  selfless  sup>port  which  the 
Soviet  Government  enjoyed  In  the  difficult 
years  of  the  war  from  all  peoples  of  the 
U£iS.R. — and  above  all.  the  confidence  In  the 
Soviet  Government  displayed  by  the  Great 
[ethnic)  Russian  people,  the  leader  among 
the  peoples  of  our  country — was  the  decisive 
power  which  Insured  for  our  cotmtry  the  his- 
toric victory." 

There  now  should  remain  little  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  students  of  the  problem  that 
the  basic  driving  force  behind  world  com- 
munism Is  Russian  Imperialism.  Commu- 
nist ideolopy  remains  as  a  psychological 
weapon  which  Is  used  by  the  Russian  Im- 
perialists In  their  tactical  and  propagandls- 
tlc  manexivcrs  directed  at  the  non-Commu- 
nist world.  I  believe  that  with  the  passage 
of  time  these  realities  win  become  more  ap- 


parent and  the  small  amount  of  confusion 
which  still  remains  on  this  basic  question 
will  disappear. 

The  first  task,  therefore,  which  confronts 
the  Russians  Is  that  of  consolidating  thetr 
colonies  to  their  empire  by  a  wide  variety  of 
control  mechanisms  and  tactics,  most  of 
which  are  administrative,  propagandlstlc, 
military,  economic,  and  perhaps  outstanding. 
by  the  use  of  their  secret  police.  From  the 
geographical  point  alone  one  can  see  the 
tremendous  burdens  which  are  Involved. 
The  great  distance  Involved,  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Imposes  grave 
problems  of  administration,  communications, 
and  the  deployment  of  military  forces  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  quickly  available 
to  put  down  any  jK>lltlcal  revolutions  such 
as  the  Hungarian  freedom  revolution. 
Added  to  tills  su-e  the  political  and  economic 
problems  which  com.pound  the  overall  prob- 
lem of  Interna!  control  and  consolidation 
which  now  confronts  the  Russian  leaders. 
Coupled  to  these  problems  is  the  fpct  th.it 
there  are,  at  maximum,  only  90  million 
Russians  In  the  empire — a  small  minority 
when  one  considers  the  unenviable  regard 
with  which  they  have  been  held  hls-torlcally 
by  the  non-Russians  In  the  empire.  This. 
In  my  view,  explains  In  large  part  why  the 
Russians  must  carry  out  a  constant  and  un- 
relenting propaganda  effort  within  their  own 
empire. 

Communlf?m  has  a  limited  appeal  with  the 
present-day  Russian  empire.  Only  the  new 
ari'tocracy  spawned  by  the  Russian  Com- 
munists are  fixed  to  the  party.  The  new  aris- 
tocracy composes  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  population  of  the  empire.  Many  of  them 
are  the  opportunists  like  one  flndis  In  any 
society  who  put  physical  comfort  as  their 
primary  requirement — the  role  they  play  to 
attain  this  4s  immaterial  to  them.  An^iong 
these  are  non-Ru.sslans  who.  like  their 
counterparts  In  any  colonial  or  dependent 
area,  are  wlllmg  to  carry  out  the  orders  and 
plans  of  the  Iniperlallsts,  providing  their  ma- 
terial lot  Is  somewhat  better  than  the  ex- 
ploited masses.  Still  others  are  infused  with 
historic  Russian  chauvinism  which  Is  reflect- 
ed by  their  desire  to  play  a  superlcw  role  In 
the  attainment  of  the  dream  of  world  em- 
pire, which  dates  back  at  least  300  yearK. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  of  national- 
ism is  almost  unlimited.  The  peojjle  in  the 
non-Russian  nations  of  the  present  day  Rus- 
sian empire,  certainly  no  less  than  the  people 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  are  attuned  to  the  call  of 
this  worldwide  political  movement.  Most  of 
them  have  known  the  blessings  of  free  and 
independent  governments  in  the  past.  All  of 
them  have  hichly  advanced  and  distinctive 
cultures,  languages,  arts,  music,  folklore,  and 
traditions  which  are  supported  by  a  geo- 
graphical contiguity  which  reaches  far  back 
in  history.  The  suppression  of  these  na- 
tional traits  by  the  Russians  has  fanned  the 
flame  of  nationalism  in  aOl  their  colonies. 

While  there  are  minorities  In  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term  within  the  Russian  Fed- 
erated Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  It  is  a  grave 
mibtake  to  refer  to  the  people  of  the  non- 
Russians  nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
mlncvities  or  nationalities.  Even  the  Rus- 
sians have  stopped  referring  to  them  as  na- 
tionalities and  minorities,  as  was  the  custom 
in  the  Czar  let  Russian  Empire.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  com- 
memoration of  the  300th  anniversarv*  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peryaslav  In  1954,  the  Kremlin 
made  many  proclamations  attesting  to  the 
fact  that  Ukraine  and  other  non -Russian 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  the  status 
of  Independent  nations.  However,  the  Rus- 
sians define  this  Independent  status  as  "na- 
tional In  form  and  Socialist  In  substance." 
Clearly  this  is  no  Independence  at  all,  but 
rather  a  clever  device  of  the  Imperialists  to 
meet  the  on -rushing  wave  of  nationalism  In 
the  non-Russian  nations  and  a  propaganda 
term  calculated  to  mislead  the  p^.ple  in  the 
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non-Communlst  world,  particularly  those 
who  have  recently  attained  national  Inde- 
p>endence  or  are  today  striving  for  that  goal. 

WhUe  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  talk 
much  about  the  managerial  class,  the  new 
intelligentsia  and  economic  goals.  In  fact, 
their  major  attention  Is  address  to  making 
constant  accommodations  to  the  drive  of  na- 
tionalism This  Is  attested  to  In  part  by 
the  fact  that  today  there  are  more  non- 
Russians  holding  membership  In  the  presid- 
ium and  In  the  secretariat  of  the  central  com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  than  at  any 
time  during  the  past  40  years.  Last  Novem- 
ber Khrushchev.  In  an  address  marking  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
made  this  revealing  statement: 

"A  powerful,  modern  Industry  has  been 
created  in  all  union  republics,  national  group 
leaders  of  the  working  class  and  Intelligentsia 
have  been  created  and  cultures,  national  In 
form  and  Socialist  In  content,  have  been 
widely   developed." 

These  changes  did  not  come  from  any 
goodness  of  the  heart  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  ab- 
solute political  necessity.  Where  this  trend 
will  eventually  lead  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  sriven  the  most  careful  thought  and  study 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  Independence  of 
nations  and  human  freedom  for  all  p>eople. 

1  will  not  take  your  time  In  discussing  the 
powerful  trend  of  the  national  Independence 
movements  in  central  and  north  ESurope  be- 
cause the  case  has  t>een  made  In  the  public 
mind  by  the  self-liberating  actions  of  the 
Poles  and  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Revolu- 
tion. 

It  is  my  Judgment  therefore,  that  the  com- 
plex internal  tactics  employed  by  the  Russian 
leaders  are  directed  at  meeting  and  contain- 
ing the  most  powerful  force  at  work  within 
their   empire — nationalism. 

The  second  area  to  be  examined  is  the 
colonial  and  de{>endent  areas  of  the  free 
world.  I  believe  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  African  Continent  stands  as  the  last 
remaining  colonial  area  In  the  free  world. 
The  tactics  of  the  Russians  directed  to  the 
African  Continent  can  be  quickly  defined  as 
follows  : 

1.  To  Incite  general  discontent  and  dis- 
order among  the  population  at  large. 

2  To  incite  the  people  of  the  colonial 
area  against  the  West  which  Is  pictured  by 
Communist  propaganda  as  Imperialist,  col- 
onizers, and  exploiters.  The  United  States  Is 
singled  out  in  this  conectlon  and  our  desire 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  Is  described  by  the 
Russians  as  "economic  imperialism." 

3  To  stimulate  a  rapid  step-up  In  the  de- 
mands for  self-government. 

4  To  train  and  position  cadres  of  Com- 
munist agitators  and  political  commissars 
whose  task  It  Is  to  seize  control  of  newly  In- 
dependent nations  as  they  emerge  from 
colonial  status. 

5.  To  disrupt  and  retard  legitimate  eflTorts 
of  Western  nations  to  train  Indigenous  lead- 
ers for  responsible  and  democratic  self-gov- 
ernment. Without  such  leadership  the  rapid 
emergence  from  colonial  status  to  Independ- 
ence makes  the  Nation  a  vulnerable  target 
for  the  well-trained  cadres  of  Communist 
agitators  and  commissars.  So  that  there 
shall  be  no  misunderstanding  about  my 
meaning  In  this  regard.  I  point  out  that 
there  Is  no  Justification  for  any  foot  dragging 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Western  nations  In 
hastening  the  day  of  Independence  for  all  the 
nations  of  Airlca   now   in   a  colonial   status, 

6  To  deny  the  vast  mineral  resources  of 
the  African  Continent  to  the  free  enterprise 
system  of  economic  development.  The  Rus- 
sians are  well  aware  that  the  Indigenous 
leaders  have  no  chance,  on  their  own.  of 
developing  these  vast  resources  so  as  to  ben- 
efit the  African  people.  Also  the  Russians 
do  not  have  the  wherewlthall.  though  they 
are  full  of  roey  pr  imlses.  to  provide  what  Is 
necessary    to   bring   abou'    a   rapid  economic 


advance  for  the  people  of  Africa.  If  the 
Russians  are  unable  to  maintain  a  standard 
of  living  for  the  people  In  the  colonies  they 
have  established  upon  the  once  free  and  In- 
dependent nations  since  World  War  n.  com- 
mensurate with  what  the  people  therein  have 
been  accustomed  to.  it  Is  reasonable  to  ask 
how  they  might  be  expected  to  help  In  the 
economic  development  of  other  colonial  peo- 
ple? The  Improbability  on  this  question  Is 
multiplied  when  one  understands  that  the 
p»eople  In  the  non-Russian  colonies  of  the 
Russian  Empire  are  day-by-day  increasing 
their  demands  for  the  decencleb  of  life. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  not  so  long 
ago  the  Russian  Communists  were  attacking 
jxwltlve  nationalism  In  Africa  by  character- 
izing It  as  "bourgeois  nationalism"  and  at- 
tempting to  brand  It  as  a  political  Instru- 
ment of  the  West  Particularly  singled  out 
for  this  treatment  was  President  Tubmann 
of  Liberia.  Times  have  changed,  however, 
and  the  Russian  leaders  have  been  forced  to 
adopt  new  techniques  to  meet  the  Increasing 
threats  of  nationalism  to  their  dreams  of 
world  empire.  Today  their  basic  technique 
Is  to  a.ssoclate  themselves  with  the  rising 
tide  of  nationalism  In  Africa  while  under- 
taking measures  calculated  to  capture  thoee 
political  movements  and  to  pervert  them  Into 
Instniments  of  Russian  Lm{}erlalUm  The 
experience  which  the  Russians  have  had 
within  their  empire  and  In  south  and  south- 
east Asia  with  nationalism  taught  them  that 
It  was  a  movement  which  took  Its  strength 
from  the  masses  of  people  and  therefore 
could  not  be  defeated  by  mere  propaganda  or 
a  head-on  p>olltlcal  collision. 

The  third  area  to  be  examined  is  the  non- 
Communlst  area  of  Asia  and  the  Near  East, 
particularly  the  newly  Independent  nations. 
The  political  complexion  of  this  entire  area 
has  changed  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  The  colonial  empires  of  the  past  are  no 
more.  In  their  stead  are  many  Independent 
nations,  which  today  eu^e  faced  with  a  variety 
of  Internal  econcwnlc  and  p>olltlcal  problems. 

The  Russians  took  unusual  steps  to  as- 
sociate themselves  with  the  tide  of  national- 
ism which  swept  through  Asia  during  and 
Immediately  following  the  war.  The  ex- 
tremes to  which  they  went  Is  best  demon- 
strated by  the  skillful  role  played  by  Ho  Chl 
Mlnh,  an  old  Comintern  agent  who.  during 
World  War  II.  took  on  the  disguise  of  "worker 
for  the  national  liberation  of  Vietnam." 
Through  Intrigue  and  propaganda.  Ho  Chl 
Mlnh,  an  agent  of  Ruslsan  imperialism,  took 
over  a  large  psu-t  of  a  legitimate  national 
Independence  movement  In  Vietnam  and 
plunged  that  country  into  a  bloody  war 
which  resulted  In  the  present  unnatural  di- 
vision of  that  unhappy  land.  Similar  eflorts 
were  made  by  Russian  trained  Communists 
to  be  In  the  vanguard  of  the  national  libera- 
tion movements  In  Indonesia,  the  Malay 
Federation.  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Burma. 
Even  in  the  Philippines,  where  the  United 
States  bad  pledged  national  Independence 
for  that  country  which  would  come  Into 
effect  Immediately  after  the  war.  the  Com- 
munists attempted  to  organize  armed  forces 
to  oppose  the  establishment  of  a  democratic 
form  of  government. 

Where  the  Communists  failed  to  seize  con- 
trol of  the  national  liberation  movements 
they  have  developed  other  tactics  now  di- 
rected at  the  newly  independent  nations  of 
Asia. 

They  are; 

1.  To  prevent  their  orderly  and  full  de- 
velopment as  sovereign  independent  states. 

2.  To  neutralize  them  In  a  manner  as  to 
Isolate  them  from  the  stream  of  progress  of 
civilization.  The  neutral  chtiracter  which 
the  Russians  have  been  attempting  to  foist 
upon  these  nations  Is  a  first  step  In  drag- 
ging them  Into  the  Russian  power  bloc. 

3.  To  spread  suspicion  and  disfavor  upon 
the  free  countries  of  the  West — particularly 
the  United  States.  The  West  Is  picttired  by 
Communist     propaganda     as     "Impierlalist." 


"exploiters"  and  "colonizers" — phrases  which 
have  deep  meaning  to  the  people  of  Asia. 
Little  is  known  by  the  people  In  these  newly 
independent  countries  about  either  the  his- 
toric or  present-day  imperialism  and  colonial 
methods  of  the  Russians  This  situation  Is 
further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  there  Is 
uncertainty  In  these  countries  as  to  just 
where  the  United  States  stands  with  respect 
to  the  rights  of  natioris  to  national  self- 
determination 

4  To  use  agitprops  to  cause  internal  con- 
fusion and  dissension — a  tactic  calculated  to 
prevent  bona  fide  Indigenous  leaders  from 
stabilizing  their  countries,  developing  work- 
able economic  progress  programs,  and  ce- 
menting national  Independence  of  a  genuine 
character  Thus  the  internal  strength  neces- 
sary to  withstand  the  buffeting  and  tensions 
in  International  affairs  caused  by  Russian 
actions  elsewhere  In  the  world  is  not  de- 
veloping as  rapidly  as  proven  friends  of  these 
countries  had  hoped  for. 

5.  To  develop  cadres  of  local  Communist 
commissars  for  Infiltration  of  the  newly  in- 
dependent governments  and  given  time, 
which  the  Russians  seek  by  their  tactics  of 
confusion  and  delay,  they  hope  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  local,  trained  a<?ent«  to 
gain  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  newly 
Independent  nations. 

6.  To  make  glided  promises  of  economic 
assistance  as  a  wedge  to  gain  entrance  for 
cadres  of  so-called  technicians  and  advisers 
These  so-called  t«chnlclans  and  advisers 
have  proven  In  reality  to  be  skilled  Commu- 
nist a^tators.  The  orderly  economic  de- 
velopment of  these  newly  Independent 
countries  does  not  fit  In  with  the  plans  of 
the  Russian  Communists  On  the  other 
hand  economic  disorder  and  stagnation 
leading  to  economic  dependence  on  the 
USSR,  does  serve  those  plans 

In  the  Near  East  the  Russians  have  con- 
centrated on  the  tactic  of  diverting  nation- 
alism Into  negative  and  self-destroying  chan- 
nels. There  they  pose  as  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Moslem  p>eople  despite  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  largest  colonial  holdings 
of  the  Russians  Is  the  former  Independent 
Turkestanlan  Democratic  Republic  which 
since  1922  has  been  subdivided,  for  purpose 
of  control,  into  five  so-called  Soviet  Re- 
publics. Those  are  Uzbek.  Turkmen. 
Kirghiz.  Tadzhlk.  and  Kazakh.  In  addition 
the  once  free  and  Independent  nations  of 
Azerbaijan.  North  Caucasia  and  Idel-Ural 
are  now  reduced  to  Russian  colonial  stattis. 
In  all.  there  are  well  over  30  million  Moslem 
people  held  within  the  Russian  power  bloc. 

The  Kremlin  is  now  attempting  to  turn 
this  vulnerability  into  an  asset  with  an 
estimated  350  million  Moslem  people  in  the 
Middle  East.  Africa,  south  and  southeast 
Asia.  Radio  Tashkent,  located  In  the  heart 
of  old  Turkestan,  with  a  powerful  radio 
signal  utilizing  the  major  languages  and 
dialects  of  Asia  and  Africa,  works  around 
the  clock  spreading  the  biggest  of  Commu- 
nist lies.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  other  free  country  has  a  radio  signal 
or  program  capabilities  to  even  remotely 
counteract  this  Russian  propaganda  cam- 
paign. Even  Radio  Pelplng,  the  organ  of  the 
Chinese  Communists,  Is  being  forced  into  a 
secondary  position  In  Asia  by  the  powerful 
radio  signal  which  emanates  from  Tashkent. 
If  this  situation  Is  allowed  to  prevail,  vast 
areas  of  Asia  and  Africa  will,  by  default,  be 
gravitated  into  the  Russian  power  bloc. 

The  fourth  area  U  the  free  Western  World. 
This  is  roughly  defined  by  the  still  free  na- 
tions of  north,  west,  and  south  Europe, 
Great  Britain,  the  Commonwealth  countries 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  together  with 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
The  tactics  directed  to  this  area  by  the 
Russian  Communists  take  the  following 
form: 

1.  To  cause  confusion  among  and  between 
the  leaders  of  the  free  nations.  On  the 
foundation    of    confusion    the    Communists 
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can  and  do  quickly  build  dissension  and  dis- 
trust. ThU  tactic  is  refiected  by  the  recent 
efforts  of  the  Russians  to  entice  the  United 
States  into  bilateral  discussions  as  a  prel- 
ude to  another  summit  meeting  Only  a 
few  days  ago  Gromyko,  the  Russian  Foreign 
Minister,  refused  to  see  the  Ambassadors  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France  together,  and  insisted  on  carrying  on 
separate  preparatory  discussion  with  them. 
To  divide  and  sow  distrust  between  allies  is 
the  objective. 

2.  To  disintegrate  and  fragmentize  the 
free  world  alliances  which  to  date  have  stood 
as  a  bulwark  against  the  outbreak  of  world 
war  III.  The  distinguished  American  labor 
leader,  George  Meany,  In  a  recent  public  ad- 
dress spotlighted  this  tactic  by  the  following 
statement: 

"In  recent  years  Soviet  expansion  has  been 
blocked  through  the  collective  defense  sys- 
tem of  the  West  and  through  American 
superiority  in  the  thermonuclear  field.  The 
primary  purpose  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  is 
to  destroy  these  safeguards  of  world  peace." 

3  To  strike  fear  Into  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  these  free  and  Independent  na- 
tions by  the  Russian  ^technique  of  rattling 
the  atomic  and  hydrogen  bomfee  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  that  those  countries 
which  prepare  adequately  to  defend  their 
national  Independence  and  integrity  will  be 
marked  out  by  the  Russians  for  early  and 
special  treatment.  Today's  paper,  April  26, 
1958,  reported  that  Mikoyan  heading  a  trade 
delegation  to  Bonn,  Germany,  made  a  prop- 
osition that  If  Germ.-tny  refused  to  accept 
missiles  and  other  defense  equipment  from 
NATO,  the  Russians  would  guarantee  that 
the  West  Germans  would  not  be  treated  to 
atoa:ilc  and  hydrogen  bombs  In  event  of 
conflict.  This  is  only  the  latest  evidence  of 
this  tactic. 

4.  To  stimulate  negative  nationalism  or 
better  defined — Isolatlonlf^m — In  each  coun- 
try to  an  extent  that  the  i>eople  therein 
will  be  deluded  Into  believing  that  neutral- 
ism is  a  safe  haven  for  them  or  that  their 
best  Interests  are  served  In  world  affairs  by 
going  it  alone.  If  the  Russians  attain 
this  objective  In  the  free  Western  world  they 
will  then  proceed  to  pick  off  each  of  these 
countries,  one  by  one 

5.  To  create  the  Impression  that  the  p>eople 
of  the  world  have  no  other  alternative  but  to 
make  a  choice  between  all-out  atomic  war- 
fare or  peaceful  coexistence  on  terms  laid 
down  by  the  Kremlin  The  primary  require- 
ment of  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  for  peace- 
ful coexistence  on  their  terms  is  now  well 
defined.  Those  terms  have  been  publicly 
stated  by  Khrushchev  on  many  occasions. 
They  call  for  the  recognition  of  a  status 
quo  as  It  now  exists  In  the  world.  The  loud 
clamor  of  the  Russians  for  another  summit 
meeting  has  for  Its  Immediate  objective  that 
of  forcing  the  leaders  of  the  West  Into  a 
formal  recognition  of  the  present-day  Rus- 
sian empire.  By  this  maneuver  the  Russians 
are  calling  upon  the  United  States  and  other 
free  countries  to  assist  them  in  their  Ignoble 
task  of  enslaving  many  nations  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  f)eople.  This  demand  now 
being  made  by  the  Russian  Communists  un- 
derscores the  urgency  of  their  needs  for  time 
to  consolidate  their  empire,  time  to  work  out 
new  accomm.odatlons  within  their  empire  to 
meet  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism,  and  time 
during  which  the  leaders  and  people  of  the 
non-Communlst  world  will  be  forced  to  haul 
down  their  defenses  and  thus  become  weak- 
ened in  their  determination  to  exist  as  free 
and  Independent  nations. 

6.  To  propagandize  all  the  people  of  the 
non-Communlst  world  Into  believing  that  all 
Is  well  behind  the  Russian  Iron  Curtain,  that 
the  future  belongs  to  communism,  and  that 
the  Russian  drive  for  world  empire  cannot 
be  stopped  by  any  nation  or  coalition  of  na- 
tions. In  this  re6i>ect  the  present-day  occu- 
pants of  the  Kremlin  are  making  sknifu!  use 


of  the  propaganda  technique  which  Genghis 
Khan  first  demonstrated  with  devastating  ef- 
fect as  his  highly  organized  mounted  army 
moved  from  east-central  Asia  westward  in  a 
movement  that  reached  the  very  pates  of 
old  Europje.  The  advance  agents  of  Genghis 
Khan  went  Into  towns  and  villages  several 
days  march  In  advance  of  the  golden  hordes. 
There  they  engaged  In  a  whispering  campaign 
advancing  a  doctrine  of  military  invinci- 
bility of  the  "Great  Khan"  together  with  the 
considerate  treatment  he  extended  to  all 
those  who  took  no  active  part  In  resisting 
his  military  movements  westward.  TTils 
caused  whole  villages  and  provinces  to  sub- 
mit meekly  to  the  advance  of  the  golden 
hordes.  Promptly  thereafter  all  the  men  and 
male  children  were  murdered,  the  women 
ravaged,  and  the  entire  area  plundered  of 
everjrthlng  holding  material  value.  We  can 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  psychological  strategy 
of  Genghis  Khan  by  understanding  that  his 
successors,  who  now  occupy  the  KLremlln, 
have  borrowed  his  techniques  of  psychologi- 
cal warfare  and  applied  them  to  modern-day 
conditions  in  their  drive  for  world  empire. 

But  with  all  their  propaganda  the  Russian 
leaders  from  time  to  time  unwittingly  make 
statements  which  expose  their  InternaJ  polit- 
ical and  economic  weaknesses.  Only  last 
November  In  a  report  to  the  Supreme  Soviet 
Khrushchev  pointed  up  the  lot  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  empire  In  these  words.  "We 
still  have  unresolved  problems  and  that  de- 
fects exist  and  serious  difficulties  must 
be  overcome  •  •  •."  He  was  referring  to  an 
acute  housing  shortage,  the  lack  of  consumer 
goods  and  the  poor  quality  and  high  cost  of 
the  limited  amount  of  such  goods  available 
to  the  people.  Apparently  Khrushchev  has 
found  a  solution  to  this  problem  for  himself 
because  he  had  some  very  stylish  suits  and 
coats  made  to  order  In  Italy  a  short  while 
ago. 

Since  last  October  the  Russians  have  been 
taking  a  great  International  sleigh  ride  on 
their  spectactilar  launching  of  an  earth  satel- 
lite. There  is  no  doubt  this  is  a  consider- 
able accomplishment  for  a  system  which  is 
unable  to  provide  a  decent  way  of  life  for 
the  people  it  controls.  However.  I  believe 
It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  take  this  highly 
sensational  accomplishment  as  evidence  that 
the  Russians  have  achieved  a  high  level  of 
industrial  capacity  comparable  to  the  United 
States  or  that  their  general  level  of  scien- 
tific capability  equals  that  of  the  free  world. 
Account  must  be  taken  of  the  Important  part 
played  in  the  sputnik  success  by  German 
scientists  who  were  captured  or  kidnaped 
by  the  Russians  or  otherwise  enticed  to  go 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Then  too.  one  must 
take  into  account  the  possibility  that  the 
Russians  needed  a  spectacular  success  to 
draw  world  attention  away  from  their  un- 
attractive record  In  putting  down  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  revolution,  which  may  have 
caused  them  to  put  all  their  eggs  in  one 
attention-catching  basket  In  any  case  their 
•spectacular  sjHitnik  performance  served  to 
wake  up  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
the  extent  that  we  quickly  thereafter  suc- 
cessfully launched  three  earth  satellites  of 
more  advanced  t)pes  which  are  still  circling 
the  world.  The  last  satellite  has  a  life  ex- 
pectancy, as  estimated  by  an  eminent  scien- 
tist, of  some  200  years. 

Now.  turning  to  the  question  of  what  is 
behind  Russian  policy,  I  believe  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  follow  logically  from  the 
examination  of  their  worldwide  tactics: 

1.  That  their  goal  of  world  empire  re- 
mains unchanged. 

2.  That  their  serious  Internal  political 
problems  are  compelling  the  Russlarxs  to 
seek  another  summit  conference  In  order  to 
force  the  free  world  to  recognize  a  status 
quo  In  the  world  and  to  accept  an  era  of 
peaceful  coexistence. 

3.  The  Russians  need  recognition  of  a 
status  quo  In  order   to  convince  the  people 


of  the  many  nations  held  within  their  em- 
pire that  the  non-Communlst  world  has  de- 
serted them  and  that  there  remains  no  other 
course  open  for  them  but  total  and  final 
submission  to  their  present  colonial  status. 

4.  That  the  Russian  plan  for  peaceful  co- 
existence Is  a  tlmesavlng  device  which  will 
permit  them  a  breathing  spell  during  which 
they  will  seek  to  make  new  accommodations 
to  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism  within 
their  empire,  in  Asia,  In  the  Middle  East 
and  in  Africa.  These  accommodations  will 
of  cotu-se  seek  to  smother  this  natural  po- 
litical movement  or  pervert  It  Into  an  in- 
strxmient  of  Russian -Communist  Imperial- 
ism. 

5.  That  the  Russians  are  e-^gaped  in  an 
all-out  effort  to  fragmentize  and  finally  de- 
stroy the  free  world  alliances  which  have 
EtocKl  firm  In  a  common  determination  to 
prevent  world  war  III.  The  recent  declara- 
tion of  the  Russians  about  ending  nuclear 
bomb  tests,  immediately  after  they  com- 
pleted their  biggest  series  of  tests,  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  supporting  action  to  this  objec- 
tive. So  long  as  these  alliances  of  free  and 
Independent  nations  remain  prepared  to 
meet  and  defeat  any  new  power  thrust  of 
the  Russians  the  possibilities  of  a  hot  war 
are  very  slim  Indeed. 

In  the  face  of  these  realities  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  making  a  few  observa- 
tions on  what  the  non-Communlst  world 
could  do  In  these  circumstances  to  advance 
Its  own  self-interest. 

The  first  Is  that  we  should  not  refuse  to 
enter  Into  a  summit  meeting  with  the  Rus- 
sians. We  should  begin  Immediately  to  pre- 
pare a  new  and  fresh  climate  of  world  opinion 
for  such  a  meeting.  To  that  end  there  are 
a  number  of  meaningful  actions  which  the 
United  States  could  undertake  Immediately. 
Among  them  I  would  Include: 

1  A  firm  declaration  by  the  President  that 
the  United  States  continues  Its  historic  Bup- 
port  for  the  political  principle  of  national 
self-determination  for  all  people.  Such  a 
statement.  If  properly  and  fully  exploited. 
would  clear  away  the  serious  doubts  and  un- 
certainties about  where  we  stand  on  this 
issue  In  the  critical  areas  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  behind  the  Rtis- 
Blan-lmposed  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 

2.  The  United  States  should  take  the  in- 
itiative in  convening  a  conference  of  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world  who.  working  in 
concert,  should  establish  a  definite  date  for 
the  Independence  of  each  nation  on  the 
African  continent,  and  then  push  ahead 
rapidly  with  a  program  calculated  to  de- 
velop Indigenous  leaders  who  will  provide 
responsible  and  democratic  government  for 
the  people  of  each  of  these  nations.  Such 
a  step  would  do  much  to  enhance  the  cause 
of  free  people  because  it  would  assure  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government  and  at  the  same 
time  turn  the  spotlight  of  world  opinion  upon 
the  Russian  Iraoerlalists.  Moreover,  action 
of  this  type  would  provide  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  our  determination  to  create  a 
world  atmosphere  In  which  the  natural  right 
of  all  nations  to  national  self-determina- 
tion could  be  exercised. 

3.  The  President  could  challenge  tlie  Ri:s- 
slans  to  honor  the  war  alms  set  forth  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Declaration  for  the 
Liberated  Territories.  Action  of  this  tj-pe 
would  quickly  expose  the  basic  fallacy  of  "the 
current  Russian  demand  for  a  recognition  of 
a  status  quo  as  It  now  exists  In  the  world. 

4.  The  President  and  Congress  could  take 
cooperative  action  to  cause  the  Voice  of 
America  to  be  In  a  position  where  it  could 
effectively  counteract  the  Russian  tactic  of 
the  big  He  which  Is  now  being  beamed  from 
Radio  Tashkent,  Radio  Moscow.  Radio  Prague, 
Radio  Pelplng.  and  from  other  centers  within 
the  Russian  Empire,  There  Is  no  valid  reason 
why  the  Voice  of  America  should  not  reach 
the  people  of  all   the  non-Russian   nations 
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of  'r.e  U  -^  S  R  In  the'r  native  language 
with  pr  gr  irns  calculated  to  cause  them  to 
ass'Ci.-ite  their  destiny  with  that  of  the 
United  States  and  other  free  and  Indepen- 
dent nations  This  would  be  a  very  Inex- 
pensive undertaking  compared  to  the  bll- 
li(!ns  of  dol.a.-s   Congress  must  now   provide 


to  keep  our  Defense  Eetabllshtnent  In  a  state 
of  certain  preparedness. 

5.  Finally,  we  should  take  Immediate  steps 
to  firmly  associate  the  United  States  with  the 
coming  victory  of  the  national  independence 
movements  within  the  present-day  Russian 
Empire.     Our  failure  to  take  such  steps  at 


this  critical  stage  of  the  worldwide  Ideological 
contest  will  cost  us  dearly  in  terms  of  the 
historic  friendships  which  our  Ptoundlng 
Fathers  have  earned  for  us  through  their 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  our  Na- 
tion's lifelong  opposition  to  imperialism  and 
colonialism. 


SENATE 


The  Senate  moi  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harri.s,  DD,  ofTered  the  following 
prayer 

O  Thou  God  author  of  liberty,  as  our 
Nation  comes  orice  more  to  the  birthday 
of  its  dannt:  advent  among  the  estab- 
li.shed  governments  of  the  world,  may 
the  vivid  remembrance  of  the  dark  and 
doubtful  days  of  its  beginnings  stir  the 
citizens  of  the  Republic  to  mighty  re- 
solves as  danger.s  threaten,  more  formi- 
dablt^  than  the  founding  patriots  ever 
kne-A-  May  this  latest  natal  day  of  the 
state  find  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Ameri- 
cans a  vow.  registered  in  heaven,  that  no 
sacrifice  will  be  avoided  as  too  costly  to 
defend  and  preserve  our  freedoms,  as 
diabolical  forces  that  have  not  Thee  in 
awe  plot  their  destruction. 

And  in  the  shouting  and  tumult  of 
vast  political  assemblies  just  ahead,  with 
ail  their  violent  clash  of  opinion  and  am- 
bition, may  the  final  decisions  be  fash- 
ioned as  the  paramount  question  is 
prayerfully  faced  For  the  land  we  all 
love,  what  will  be  the  best  in  the  fiery 
tests  that  loom  ahead'' 

Grant  us  unity  of  purpose  as  we  work 
and  pray  for — 
The  peace  that  comes  of  purity 

And  strength  to  simple  justice  due; 
Fur   so   runs   our  loyal   dream   of  Thee, 

God  of  our  Natior.   niakp  it  true. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  Joh.nson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  nf  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day   July  1.  1960    was  dispen.spd  with. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today.  July  2.  1960,  he  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

HP.  1157  .Kr.  act  to  provide  for  promo'tion 
of  ec>_morr.\c  ar.d  social  development  in  the 
Ryukyu  Lslands, 

H.R  3375  .An  act  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  prfxluctlon  and  conservation  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  contract  for  coal  research,  and 
for  other  purp'-is^s. 

HR.4049  .^r.  act  'o  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  authcwize 
free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  for  cer- 
tain additional  persons. 

HB  4386  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
destroy,  deface,  or  remove  certain  boundary 
markers  on  Indian  reservations  to  hunt,  flsh, 
or  trap. 


H.R.  5040.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  5098  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation and  disposition  of  net  revenues  from 
the  power  development  on  the  Grand  Valley 
Federal  reclamation  project,  Colorado; 

B.R.  6179.  An  act  to  grant  the  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Crawford,  Nebr  ; 

H  R.  7903.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
veterans'  guaranteed  and  direct  loan  pro- 
gram for  2  years: 

H_R  8295.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
to  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Irrigation  project 
works  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purpoees; 

H  R.  9702.  An  act  to  amend  section  2771  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  payments  of  deceased  members'  flnal 
accounts  without  the  nr  ?esslty  of  settlement 
by  General  Accounting  Office; 

H.R.  10500  An  act  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  in- 
centive  pay    for   certain   submarine   service; 

H.R.  10596.  An  act  to  change  the  method 
of  payment  of  Federal  aid  to  SUte  or  terri- 
torial homes  for  the  support  of  disabled 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  of  the 
United  States; 

HR.  11602.  An  act  to  amend  certain  laws 
of  the  United  States  In  light  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

B.S..  12200.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  reduction 
in  enlisted  grade  upon  approval  of  certain 
court-martial  sentences. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  'Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


WISDOM   OF  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  in  adopt- 
ing the  adjournment  resolution  for  the 
recess  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  what 
happened  yesterday  to  the  minimum 
wage  bill.  If  we  were  crowding  a  dead- 
line, it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  correct  the  error  today; 
and,  Mr.  President,  to  get  it  corrected 
today  might  be  a  very  difficult  job.  Un- 
der the  resolution  we  agreed  to.  we  can 
now  consider  the  measure  in  the  normal 
course  of  procedure  and  pass  the  bill  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  really  want  to 
pass,  after  deliberate  and  judicious  con- 
sideration, and  not  just  act  upon  a  meas- 
ure we  have  had  sent  to  us  because  there 
is  no  time  to  do  anything  else. 

Mr.  President,  on  another  subject. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  the  floor. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  we  are  living  in  the 
space  age — the  age  of  intercontinental 
missiles  and  satellites — agriculture  is 
still  the  biggest  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

American  agriculture — the  largest  and 
most  efficient  in  the  world — is  a  $46 
billion  a  year  operation. 

No  one  will  argue  with  the  fact  that 
agriculture  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system. 

Forty  percent  of  our  total  population 
live  in  towns  and  communities  of  5,000 
or  less,  and  these  40  perr-nt  depend 
largely  on  agriculture  for  their  basic  in- 
comes, either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Agriculture  accounts  for  14  percent  of 
the  entire  capital  worth  of  the  United 
States. 

Agriculture  utilizes  one-half  &&  much 
steel  each  year  as  does  our  automobile 
industry. 

Farmers  consume  more  electric  power 
than  do  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Boston. 
Chicago.  Detroit,  and  Houston,  com- 
bined, each  year. 

Farmers  use  $6  billion  worth  of  con- 
tainers and  packaging  material  to  pack 
the  food  they  produce  each  year. 

In  every  sense  of  the  word,  agriculture 
is  a  tremendous  force  in  our  modern-day 
economy.  It  is  an  economic  fact  of  life 
that  when  agriculture  prospers,  our  over- 
all economy  prospers;  and  when  agricul- 
ture suffers,  our  entire  economy  lags 
behind. 

Regardless  of  attempts  to  gloss  over 
the  real  facts,  agriculture  as  we  have 
known  it  is  today  in  a  death  struggle  for 
survival. 

Look  at  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
10  years: 

Our  population  has  increased  by  17 
percent,  but  the  number  of  farms  has 
steadily  decreased. 

The  per  capita  income  of  the  Nation 
has  increased  38  percent  since  1950.  but 
net  farm  income  has  dropp>ed  15  percent. 

These  trends  cannot  continue.  They 
are  unmistakable  indications  of  a  sick 
farm  economy.  If  they  are  allowed  to 
go  unchecked,  they  will  spell  disaster  for 
agriculture  as  a  way  of  life  in  the  United 
States. 

Those  who  would  like  to  cover  up  our 
farm  problems  and  tell  us  everything  is 
rosy  are  afraid  to  face  reality. 

They  tell  us  repeatedly  that  the  prob- 
lem is  simple — that  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  producing  more  than  we  can  consume. 

They  tell  us  the  solution  is  a  mere 
matter  of  giving  the  farmer  his  free- 
dom— allowing  him  to  produce  what  he 
wants — and  letting  prices  fall  where  they 
may.  Sooner  or  later — we  are  told — sup- 
ply and  demand  will  adjust  to  each  other 
and  everything  will  be  just  fine. 

That  sounds  beautiful — but  they  dare 
not  tell  ua  the  main  part  of  the  story. 
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They  do  not  mention  the  number  of  farm 
foreclosures  that  go  with  such  a  scheme, 
or  the  number  of  farm  families  forced 
on  relief.  They  do  not  tell  us  what  hap- 
pens to  the  rest  of  our  economy  when 
farmers  lose  their  purchasing  p>ower. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  simple 
solution.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
magic  answer. 

Agriculture  has  been  going  downhill, 
day  by  day,  for  the  past  8  years.  It  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and  the 
best  brains  we  have,  to  find  the  answers. 
The  answers  will  not  be  found  in  pretty 
phrases,  wide  smiles,  and  p)olitical 
trickery. 

The  answer  will  be  found  when — and 
only  when — we  make  up  our  minds  that 
once  again  we  are  going  to  make  the 
family-size  farm  a  place  where  average, 
normal  American  families  can  earn  a 
decent  and  respectable  livelihood. 

We  have  been  given  too  much  small 
talk  about  bigness  in  agriculture,  about 
the  corporation  approach  to  farming. 

I  never  have  thought  a  man  had  to  be 
a  big  farmer,  to  be  a  good  farmer.  Cer- 
tainly the  size  of  an  economical  operat- 
ing unit  has  increased  with  mecharuza- 
tion,  but  nobody  should  be  required  to 
own  half  a  county,  to  make  a  living 
farming. 

With  a  surplus  of  small  talk  about 
bigness;  our  farm  program  has  been 
geared  to  the  accommodations  of  the 
large  farm  operators,  since  1953.  It  has 
been  the  old  trickle-down  philosophy  of 
taking  care  of  the  big  boy.s — and  letting 
the  family-size  farm  take  the  hindmost. 

The  basic  aim  of  any  farm  program 
should  be  to  create  conditions  under 
which  the  family -size  farm  can  be  op- 
erated at  a  reasonable  profit.  It  should 
be  the  same  basic  aim  as  that  which  un- 
derlies our  wage  and  hour  laws — and 
which  underlies  tariffs  and  tax  wTite- 
offs  for  business  and  industry. 

The  basic  aim,  the  basic  purpose.  Is 
to  give  everylxxly  a  fair  shake,  fair 
chance,  and  a  reasonable  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  When  we 
do  this  for  the  family  size  farm,  there 
will  be  no  worries  for  the  plantation 
owners  and  corporation  farms. 

The  problem  must  be  approached 
from  many  sides. 

We  know  that  we  have  the  ability  to 
produce  more  than  wo  can  consume. 
Warehouses  are  bursting  at  the  seams 
with  surpluses.  The  storage  costs  alone 
are  staggering  and  a  mark  of  wasted 
resources.  We  are  blessed  w  ith  an  abun- 
dance of  all  kinds  of  food  and  fiber. 

And  as  regrettable  as  it  is,  our  abun- 
dance has  become  a  burden.  We  are 
here  with  more  than  we  can  use;  yet  a 
large  percentage  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation goes  to  bed  every  night  hungry 
and  without  enough  clothing  to  keep 
warm. 

The  big  problem — the  first  problem 
we  must  solve — is  one  of  distribution. 
We  have  learned  how  to  split  the  atom. 
We  have  learned  how  to  penetrate  outer 
space.     We  have  learned  how  to  make 


airplanes  that  will  travel  twice  the 
speed  of  sound.  But  we  have  not  made 
it  our  business  to  find  ways  to  distribute 
what  we  produce  on  our  farms.  That 
is  unthinkable,  but  it  is  true. 

With  8.000  more  people  sitting  down 
to  breakfast  each  morning  in  the  United 
States  alone,  there  is  no  reasonable  rea- 
son why  we  cannot  make  tremendous 
progress  in  increasing  food  and  fiber 
consumption  at  home. 

More  important,  there  is  no  reason- 
able reason  why  we  cannot  fashion  a 
logical  and  workable  system  of  distribu- 
tion of  our  surpluses  to  the  free  nations 
throughout  the  world.  I  firmly  believe 
that  our  efforts  in  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  World  Food  Bank  and  Food  for 
Peace  Program  will  not  continue  to  be 
frustrated.  In  both  these  prop>osals  we 
have  tremendous  potential,  but  we  must 
have  imagination  and  vision  in  our  for- 
eign policy  to  translate  them  into 
reality. 

By  increasing  consumption  at  home, 
and  helping  fill  urgent  needs  for  food 
and  fiber  throughout  the  free  world, 
we  would  open  up  new  demands  and 
new  markets  for  all  our  farm  commodi- 
ties. 

But  this  will  not  just  happen.  It  will 
take  hard  work,  imagination,  and  deter- 
mination. 

Removing  the  burden  of  our  surpluses 
and  increasing  consumption  are  by  no 
means  all  that  must  be  done. 

We  will  not  avoid  disaster  for  agri- 
culture unless  we  find  ways  for  the 
farmer  to  receive  reasonable  prices  for 
what  he  produces.  Increased  demand 
for  his  products  will  help,  but  it  will 
not  do  the  whole  job. 

With  modem  technology,  we  can  make 
reasonable  accurate  estimates  to  our 
total  agricultural  production  require- 
ments. With  determination,  we  can  also 
hold  production  in  line  with  our  total 
demands. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  when  farmers 
agree,  through  marketing  quotas,  to 
keep  production  in  line  with  demand, 
they  should  receive  prices  which  will 
bring  a  reasonable  return  on  their  in- 
vestments and  their  labors. 

I  have  never  felt  that  fsuTners  want 
or  expect  handouts  or  a  place  at  the 
public  trough.  But  agriculture  does 
desei-ve  just  as  much  protection  as  the 
other  segments  of  our  econc«ny.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  all  Government  as- 
sistance was  done  away  with — to  agri- 
culture, to  labor,  and  to  business — farm- 
ers should  be  the  last  to  go  hungry. 

In  order  to  find  workable  .solutions, 
I  firmly  believe  that  two  things  must 
be  done: 

First.  We  must  think  in  terms  of  es- 
tablishing price  support  and  production 
control  programs  on  a  commodity-by- 
commodity  basis.  It  is  impossible  for 
anyone  to  say — and  be  fair — that  this 
formula  or  that  formula  will  solve  all 
of  our  fai-m  problems.  One  formula 
may  work  for  wheat,  but  it  may  not  be 
any  good  for  corn  or  cotton. 

Second.  Farmers  themselves  must 
agree  on  the  kinds  of  programs  that 
are  best  for  them.  We  cannot  find 
solutions  if  one  farm  organization  goes 
one  way  and  fights  all  the  others      We 


cannot  find  solutions  until  farmers 
themselves  sit  down  and  thrash  out 
their  differences  and  agree  on  basic 
approaches. 

These  are  diflficult  things  to  accom- 
plish, but  they  can  be  done,  and  they 
must  be  done. 

I  remember  very  well  the  conditions 
we  had  in  agriculture  in  1932,  After 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  elected  President — he 
called  the  farm  leaders  of  the  Nation  to- 
gether at  Warm  Springs.  Ga.  There 
was  discord  and  uncertainty  about  what 
to  do  to  stop  the  wave  of  farm  fore- 
closuies  sweeping  the  Nation 

The  President  elect  told  those  leaders 
that  there  could  be  no  solution  in  dis- 
unity— no  answer  in  conflict.  He  put 
them  in  a  room  and  said  he  would  not 
let  them  come  out  until  they  had 
reached  an  agreement  on  the  best  ap- 
proach to  use.  They  remained  there 
many  hours,  but  they  came  out  together, 
and  the  recommendations  they  made 
became  the  foundation  for  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Land 
Banks,  and  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem, the  credit  agencies  which  literally 
saved  thousands  and  thousands  of  faiTn 
families  from  bankruptcy  during  the 
depression. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the 
farm  leaders  of  this  Nation  must  sit 
down  together  and  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  solutions  to  our  farm  income 
problems  are  far  more  important  than 
differences  of  opinion  or  pride  of 
authorship. 

REPORT  OF  JOLN'T  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAli 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  Pre.5ident, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
May  1960.  In  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  several  years'  standing.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Federal    Personnel    in    ExECtmvE    Branch. 

Mat   1960  and  April    1960,  and  Pat,  April 

1960  and  March  1960 

(Figures  in  the  following  report  are  com- 
piled from  signed  official  personnel  reports 
by  the  various  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Table  I  shows 
total  personnel  employed  inside  and  outside 
the  United  States,  and  pay.  by  agency. 
Table  n  shows  personnel  employed  inside 
the  United  States.  Table  III  shows  per- 
sonnel employed  outside  the  United  States. 
Table  IV  gives  by  agency  the  industrial  work- 
ers employed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  figures  for  the 
previous  month  are  shown  in  adjoining  col- 
umns. Table  V  is  a  separate  report  on  foreign 
nationals  who  are  not  counted  in  tables  I, 
n.  in.  and  IV.) 

PERSONNFL    AND    PAT    SUMMAET 

(See  table  I) 
Information  in  monthly  personnel  reparta 
for  May   1960  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  is  summarized  as  follows. 
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Total  and  major  categories 

ClvUtan  personnel  in  executive  branch 

Payroll  (in  th( 

juaands)  In  executive  branch 

In  May 
nombered 

In  April 
numbered 

IncrtMe  (+) 

or  de- 
crease (-) 

In  AprU 
was 

In  March 

was 

$1,007,486 

latrmm  (+) 

orde- 
creMe(-) 

ToU 
Ton 

kl  ' - 

>2, 383. 400 

2,518.216 

-124,806 

11.028,861 

-l«8,«25 

A  ffpnrtrf^  PTcliialve  of  DeDartment  of  Defense  . 

1,340.026 
1,  OH  383 

1. 474.  709 
1,043,416 

-125.773 
+067 

563.166 
406.606 

607. 663 

-3^  MB 

I>«>partment  of  DcieoM 

-41, 967 

Tnsiilp   ftv   T'n'tPil   ^tnfP^ 

2,232.302 
161.017 
565,  575 

2, 354.  621 

163.694 
554.520 

-122,129 
-2,677 
4-1.055 

Industrial  employmenl — 

178.355 

177.876 

+479 

21. 7M 

•  naN 

-MO 

'  Exclu«ivp  of  foreltm  nationals  shown  In  th«  la."!t  line  of  this  summary. 

'  Includes  56,271  temporary  employees  lenumeralors,  clerks,  supervisors,  crew  lead- 
ers, etc.)  of  the  Department  o(  Commerce  engaged  io  taking  the  18th  Decenniul 
Ceneus.  as  compared  with  186,539  In  April. 


'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


T^.^'.e  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
err.j:.    vrru  n:  ajid  pay  by  agencies. 

Fib  f>  II  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
nier.'.  rl^'i.-'\s  ;o  show  the  number  inside  the 
L'r.r.<"!  3:.i:-es  by  agencies. 


Table  in  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  outside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  ntunber  In  Indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  Included  In  tables  I,  11,  m,  and  IV. 


T  AiiLE  I. —  Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  Stales  employed  hij  the  eieeutive  ageiteies  during  May  1960, 

and  comparison  with  April  i960,  and  pay  for  April  1960,  and  comparison  with  March  1960 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

A  ?ri<-ult  are - 

(  tTce  '  • - — 

1       /    .  Education,  and  Welfare 

I  r 


I 


I'ljst  Office 

State  » 

Treasury 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  OlFuT 

Bureau  of  the  Budect 

Couiidl  of  Econoniic-  Advisers 

ExeciUlve  Mansion  and  rirounds.  

.National  Security  Council „ 

*    '"       )f  Civil  and  Defense  ^fo^'i!izatlon 

1  ■  iit's  Ad\  isory  Committee  oil  (ioveniment  Orffanlratlon. . .   .. 

1  .  -v-i  ..  nt's  Committee  on  Fund  Raising  Within  the  Federal  Service. 

Independent  agencies: 

Advisory  Commission  on  InterKovemment.al  ReUitlons 

Alaska  Intematioml  Rail  and  Highway  CommissJoo 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission.— 

Atomic  Enertry  Commission,. .- 

Board  of  Cioveniors  of  the  Federal  Re'vrve  System 

Boston  National  Historic  Sites  Commissioo 

Civil  .Aeronautics  Board . 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  CentenniiU  Commissioa — . 

Commission  of  Fine  .Arts 

C'  on  Civil  Riehts 

!)•  t  Ixjan  Fund 

Eij-...  -iiiiiurt  Rank  of  Washington 

Farm  Cre<lit  .Administration.. 

Federnl  .Aviation  .Apcncy 

reder:il  Coiil  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review... , . 

Te<leral  Communications  Commission 

Jedml  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
ederal  Home  Loan  B;U3k  Board. 

Federal  Mediati""  ;■   '  '  onciiiaUoa  Service 

Federal  Power*  i 

Federal  Trade  C   :  n  

Foreign  Claims  t-ettiement  Commission 

General  Accountinft  Oilice 

Oeneral  Services  .Administration  ♦ 

Government  Contract  Committee 

Sovernment  Prlntlr.jj  Otiice. .  
oosinft  and  Home  Finance  .Agency 

Budsou-ChampUiin  Celebration  Commission 

Sdian  Claims  Commission 
'erst".te  Commerce  Commission... 

T  -.  -        -ntennlal  Commission  » 

V  .  -      ;  .tics  and  Space  .Administration 

.\atM,iij,  V  i...   ;.w  Housing  Authority . 

National  Capital  Planmng  CommLssion.. 

National  Oallery  of  Art 

National  I.ahor  Relations  Board 

National  Mtxiiation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Out  lf>or  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 

I.  ..,  ...,  >  c.mri\ _ 

;  Retirement  Board 

:■;  tiation  Board 


Personnel    ' 


May 


16 

2.362 

2 

9.923 

332 

45 

122 

1.601 

i:^ 

633 

41 

14.006 

2.  171 

279 

'  May  figure  includes  177  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Administration  and 
their  pay 

'  May  tiirure  includes  56, 171  temporary  employees  (enumrrators.  clerics,  supervisors, 
crew  If  idcrs,  etc.)  of  the  IJepartment  of  Commerce  enpaped  in  taking  the  ISth  Decen- 
nial Census,  as  compared  with  l^t^..^^  in  .April  and  their  ptiy. 

•  May  flirure  includes  14.240  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration as  compared  with  14.158  in  April  and  their  pay.    These  IC.A  figures  include 


87,682 
87.866 
60.160 
S2.322 
30.276 
7.440 

37.533 

78.1J0 

436 

417 
31 
60 
63 

1,788 
3 

4 

12 

2 

491 

6.760 

IW 

3 

73>* 

3.570 

7 

4 

7S 

109 

227 

24« 

37,  IW8 

1.32.3 

1,231 

989 

338 

818 

751 

47 

4.932 

27,734 

32 

6.527 

10.025 


April 


86.091 
215.830 

60.  ly: 

51.  193 
30.342 
6.752 
655.835 
37.420 
80.464 

434 

414 

31 

60 

63 

1,793 

3 

4 


2 

514 

6.767 

501 

3 

737 

3.566 

7 

4 

75 

106 

22*; 

36,484 

1.303 

1.238 

982 

338 

817 

743 

46 

4.948 

27,710 

34 

6,542 

10,890 


Ifi 
2.358 


9,  745 

346 

45 

318 

1.660 

130 

555 

39 

13.066 

2,202 

279 


Increase 


1.601 


1,129 


688 
262 
113 


614 


20 
3 

7 


14 


26 


4 

2 
178 


4 
22 


78 

2 

40 


Decrease 


127.964 
28 


66 


2.334 


23 
"2 


16 


2 
16 


14 


31 


Pay  (la  thoasands) 


April 


$36,  aw 

29.2M4 
26.899 
24.271 
16.633 
3,376 
218.939 
15.946 
38,51U 

245 

331 

26 

32 

44 

1.009 


8 

2 

87 

4.100 

330 

'   1 

4.'« 

1.861 

4 

2 

42 

74 

143 

i.',."; 

20,  0(j9 

4 

957 

673 

548 

252 

479 

470 

32 

2.634 

11.497 

18 

3. 2118 

5.705 


14 
1.332 


5.953 

134 

27 

117 

063 

88 

307 

25 

6.204 

1.036 

197 


March 


$37,974 
20.060 

2^.  rs2 

26,276 
18.007 
3,806 
232.407 
17.226 
41.UtsO 

257 

335 

25 

31 

49 

1.198 

2 

4 

I 
2 

86 

4.476 

ae* 

1 

495 

1.042 

& 

3 

46 

79 

ly. 

Ifi7 

21,396 

4 

824 

736 

501 

272 

S25 

536 

35 

2.880 

12.434 

18 

3.636 

6,238 

1 

15 

1,447 

1 

6,348 

147 

30 

127 

1,045 

94 

366 

7-2 

4.187 

1,  114 

218 


Increase 


$0,216 


3 
2 

1 

376 

38 

13S 


S 
2,017 


Decrease 


$1,936 


1.883 
2.005 
1.474 
430 
13.468 
l.JKO 

12 
4 


6 

180 


42 

81 
1 
1 

13 

19 

l,3Kfl 


6S 

4.J 

•JO 

4^ 

0« 

3 

255 

937 


428 

533 

1 

1 

115 

1 

905 

13 

3 

10 

M 

80 


78 
21 


employees  who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  hy  foreign  governments 
in  a  trust  fund  for  tlils  purpose.  T  ^'^  ^'  'v  figure  includes  3,851  of  these  trust  fund 
eniployefS  and  the  .A  pril  figure  in 

*  Includes  3  employees  of  the  Fe        .  i ties  Corporation. 

•  Agency  reactivated  pursuant  to  i'ubliu  Law  86-452. 


1960 

Table  I. 


CONGREsMONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


]"^i\\ 


Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  mside  and  outside  the  Untied  Stales  employed  ■  .  :Kf  rzeculive  agencies  during  May  1960 
and  comparison  with  April  1960,  and  pay  for  April  1960,  and  comparison  with  M^rch  1960 — Ck^ntinued 


Department  or  agency 


Independent  acencies— Continued 

St.  Lavirrenoe  Seaway  Development  Corporation.... 

Securities  and  Kichange  Commission ....„„ 

Selective  Service  System .....„..„„ 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home 

South  Carolina.  Oeorgia.  Alabama,  and  Fiorlda  Water  Btody  Com- 
mission   ..„.„„ 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

Tai  Court  of  the  United  States „ 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Texas  Water  Study  Commission 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  ezcluaing  Department  of  Defense. 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy    

Department  of  the  .Air  Force 


Total,  Department  of  Defense  . 

Net  change.  Department  of  Defen.se. 


Grand  totfU.  Inchidlng  Deptartment  of  Defense  *. 
Net  decrease,  tnclwllng  Department  of  Defense.. 


May 


163 
063 
6,227 
2,196 
1.147 
1,041 

45 

25 

246 

140 

14,827 

48 

10,948 

172.443 

675 


1, 349, 026 


1,824 
388.384 
34.5,  477 
306.696 


1,044.363 


Z39S.409 


Personnel 


AprU 


166 
966 
6,263 
2,176 
1,113 
1,036 

44 

26 

240 

149 

14.707 

44 

10. 919 

172.795 

701 


1,474,799 


1.760 
387.006 
344,930 
309,711 


1. 043. 416 


2, 518. 215 


Increase 


19 
34 

6 


120 

4 

29 


5,140 
125, 


Decrease 


2 
3 

36 


8 
352 

26 


773 


130,022 


56 

1.378 

647 


1,013 


1.080  1.013 

967 


7.129  I        131.936 
124.806 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


April 


$87 

565 

1,685 

1.183 

460 


29 

10 

ISO 

101 

7,819 

25 

3,646 

65,323 

145 


563.165 


1,179 
168.441 
161,640 
134.  43C 


465.606 


1. 028.  861 


March 


$103 

616 

1,832 

L285 

516 

328 

29 

20 

162 

106 

8.378 

27 

3.966 

71,660 

154 


589.833 


1.290 
182,420 
174.001 
149.942 


607,663 


1,097.486 


Increase 


$11,375 
26.668 


Decrease 


41.067 


11,376  I 
68,625 


$16 

51 

147 

102 

46 
40 


I 

12 

5 

559 

2 

320 

6.336 

9 


38.043 


111 
13,979 
12.361 
16.606 


41.967 


80,000 


*  Ezdoslve  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National  Security  Agency. 

Table  II. — Federal  personnel  inside  the  Uniled  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  May  1960,  and  comparison  with  April 

1960 


Department  or  agency 

May 

April 

In- 
crease 

I>e- 
creass 

Department  or  agency 

May 

April 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Executive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense ) ' 

86,673 
87,288 
69, 7X 
61.875 
29.966 

7,344 
654,901 

8.981 
77.696 

436 

417 
31 
69 
63 

1,788 

3 

4 

13 

2 
13 

6,727 

689 

3 

738 

3,567 

7 

4 

78 

109 

227 

246 

36,224 

7 

1.321 

1,?29 

080 

338 

818 

761 

47 

4,863 

27,720 

32 

84.001 

'  212. 135 

59,756 

60.749 

30.034 

6.683 

654.626 

0,038 

79,928 

434 

414 

31 
60 
63 

1.793 

3 

4 

7 

2 
14 

6,726 

591 

3 

737 

3.563 

7 

4 

76 

106 

236 

246 

36,611 

7 

1.301 

1,226 

982 

338 

817 

743 

46 

4.878 

27,706 

34 

L682 

i."i26" 
"'"661" 

275 

2 
3 

"i24.'847 
86 

60 

67 

2,332 

Independent  agencies — Continued 
Government  Printing  Offi(5e 

6,527 

10,784 

16 

2,362 

3 

0,019 

332 

45 

322 

1,666 
128 
633 

41 

410 

2,171 

279 

163 
063 
6,072 
2,171 
1,138 
1,041 

46 

25 

246 

140 

14,825 

48 

2,718 

171,340 

^642 

10,758 

16 

2,368 

36 

15 

Agriculture 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission   

Commerce  ' .. 

Health,  Education,  and  WaUare     ..  .... 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

4 
3 

177. 

Interior 

Lincoln  SesquioentenniaJ  CommLssion  *. .. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration                      .  ... 

Justice ... 

0,743 

346 

46 

318 

1.643 
130 
666 

39 

306 

%203 

279 

166 
966 
6.107 
2.164 
1,104 
1,036 

44 

26 

240 

149 

14,705 

44 

2,710 

171,682 

Labor 

Poet  Office 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission... 
National  Qallerv  of  Art 

14 

State  •     

Treasury 

4 
33 

78" 

3 
U 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

White  HoiLse  Office 

National  Mediation  Board     ..... .. 

2 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

National  Science  Foundation 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Outdoor    Recreation    Resources    Review 
Com  mission 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds  

National  Security  Council               

Panamft  Canal                 . .    . .             .  .. 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  MoblllEatlon 

6 

Railroad  Retirement  Board    

31 

President's  .Advisory  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Organization.       

Renegotiation  Board           

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Oor- 
[>oratlon                         ..  

17' 

S4 
S 

1 

6" 

President's  Committee  on  Fund  Raising 
Within  the  Federal  Service 

2 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  Svstem     

3 

Independent  agencies: 

Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovern- 
mental  Relnilon*^ 

6 

35 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smitlisonlan  Institution 

Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway 
Commission 

Soldiers' Home 

South   Carolina,   Georgia.   Alabama,  and 

Florida  Water  Study  Commission 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

'TariiT  Commission 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 
Atomic  Knergv  Commission         .  

i' 

1 
3 

i 

Board  of  Oovcmors  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve 

System                                             

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Boston  National  Historic  SltAS  Commis- 

Tennessee  \'allev  Authoiitv         .- 

130 
4 

8 

Bk)ii                                              .  .-.-  . 

Teia-S  Wfiter  s'tudv  CnrnrptssJon. . 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

1 
4 

U  S   Information  Agency 

Civil  Service  Cominlssion 

Veterans'  Administration 

342 

civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts           

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease.  excludin^E  Department  of 

Defense 

1,290,896 

1,413,250 

4,967 
122^ 

127,811 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

t 
3 

1 

Development  Loan  Fima 

864 

Export-Imi)ort  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Crec  It  Administration 

Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense 

1,784 
337,485 
323,265 
279,462 

1.730 
,r'<6,308 
322.944 
280,389 

64 

1.277 
321 

— 

613 

Federal  Coal  M  Ine  Safety  Board  of  Review. 

Department  of  the  Army 

20 
3 

7 

Department  of  tlie  Navy 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Department  of  the  -Air  Force 

027 

Total,  Department  of  I>efense    .  . 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board           

941,996 

941,271 

1.652 
72 

6.600 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 

037 

Net  Increase,  Department  of  Defense 

5 

Federal  Power  Commission 

1 
8 

1 

ii' 

ii 

j 

Grand  total,  Including   Department  of 
Defense                                   ..  

Z  232, 392 

2,354,621 

Federal  Trade  Commission                    

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 
General  Accounting  Office                    

128,738 

Net  decrease.  Including  Department  of 
Defense 

General  Services  Administration* 

120 

Government  Contract  Committee          

--   — . 

'  May  figure  Includes  177  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Administration. 
'  May  flgtire  Includes  1.929  employees  of  the  International  Oooi>eratlon  Adminis- 
tration as  compared  with  1,924  In  April. 


'  Includes  3  employees  of  the  Federal  F&rilitlee  Corporation. 
•  Agency  reactivated  pursuant  to  Public  Law  8^52 


15562 


(:O^GRh^^l()^  \I,   RKORI)  -- M  .\A  11 


July  2 

Tab  I  K  III  — Federal  personnel  oul^iide  the  United  States  employtuJ  by  the  execulive  agencie»  during  May  I960,  and  compariaon  uith    \vril 

1960 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of 
iWense): 

.\ericulture 

Commerce 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justice.. 

Labor 

Post  Office 

Sute  I 

Treasury 

Independent  atrendes; 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Atomic  Enenry  Commission 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  .\eency 

Federal  Communications  Commissloo 

jFederal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

0«B<ral  Accountlnc  Office 

'Oeneral  Services  Administration..- 

Hou.'iinK  and  Home  Finance  .\ceney 

NaMonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  .\dmln- 

I    istration 

INa'.ional  Labor  Relations  Board 

Panama  Canal 

Selective  Service  System 


May 

AprU 

In- 

De- 

crease 

crease 

1.000 

1.000 

9 

578 

3,695 

3.117 

449 

441 

8 

447 

444 

3 

311 

306 

3 

06 

60 

27 

1,196 

1.200 

13 

2a  552 

28,382 

170 

554 

656 

2 

478 

SCO 

22 

42 

41 

I 

3 
874 

3 
873 

1 

2 

2 

fiO 

2 

2 

70 

1 

4 
141 

4 

4 
141 

3 

1 

2f> 

26 

1 

13,506 

13,568 

28 

155 

IM 

1 

Department  or  agency 


Independent  af;enctes — Continued 
Small  Bu.iiness  Admlntetratlon. 
Smithsoni^ui  In^titiitlnn      

T.  .     •     ■'       V  .•■       ly 

I  

V.;,.,....-    A  ,...-Li.. , 

Virsrtn  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  excluillne  Department  of  Defenae. 

Net  decrease,  exciudiug  Dupartment  of 

Defense 


Department  of  v><'-"'o- 

OtIUf  of  th.  of  Defense. 

DepiwtmtTi;  \  my 

Dep;irtnieut  ol  tlie  Navy 

Depiwtment  of  the  kti  Force 


Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase.  Department  of  I>efense. 


Grand  total,  including  DepartmeDt  of 
Defen.se . 

Nf  t  decrease,  Including  Department  of 
I>efen!!e 


May 


24 

0 

2 

8,230 

1, 1U3 

676 


68.630 


40 
50,8110 
23.213 
20.236 


102.387 


161.017 


April 


22 

• 

3 

8.200 

1.113 

701 


61,540 


39 
50.798 
21.086 
20.322 


102,145 


163.604 


In- 
crease 


21 


10 
36 


1 
101 
336 


838 


86 


342 


86 


602 


3.279 


usn 


'  May  figure  includes  12,311  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration as  compared  with  12,234  in  April.  These  ICK  fleures  include  employees 
who  are  [laid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  ii^  a  iruat  fund 


for  this  puri>o.se.    The  May  figure  includes  3,851  of  tliese  trust  fun.l  employees  ami 
tbc  April  figure  includes  3,82X 


Table  IV. —  Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  Stales  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

May  1960,  and  comparison  irilh  April  1960 


Department  or  agency 


Exocutlve  departments  (except  Department  of 
JJefenSf ) : 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Interior. 

Treasury 

Independent  agencies: 

Atomic  Energy  Commissioa 

Federal  Aviation  .\(rency 

Federal  Communications  CommissioD 

Oeneral  Services  Administration 

Government  Printing  Office 

^National  .Keronautics  and  Space  .\dminis- 
tratton . .   - 

Paaama  Canal.. 

■iMssee  Valley  .\uthority 

VkstB  Islands  Cort>oratlon 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defenae. 

Net  increaee,  excluding  Department  of 

De  f en.<ie ^ 


May 


3.446 
2,505 
6,761 
5,201 

153 

886 

13 

1.227 

0,627 

0,023 

7,118 

13.037 

675 


66,662 


April 


3,325 
4571 
6.000 
5.106 

153 

883 

13 

1.215 

6,543 

9,745 

7.086 

11,929 

701 


66,340 


In- 
crease 


121 
24 


13 


178 

33 

108 


483 


De- 

creaae 


230 


15 


26 


270 


213 


Department  or  acwicy 


Department  of  Defense: 

Defjartment  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  I-  ■•    '  -•   ••«. . 

OuUido  the  '  ites. 

Department  of  U 

In.si<le  the  Inited  states. . 

Outride  t)ie  I'nited  States. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

In-slde  tlie  I'nited  States. . 

OuUide  the  l  nltM  States. 


Total,  Department  of  Sefenie 

Net  Increase,  Department  of  Defense 

Grand  total,  including  Department 
t>f  Defense 

Net  Increase,  including  Department 
of  Defense 


May 


>  134,  8.V) 
'7,700 

100,731 

530 

154.800 
L402 


400,013 


555.675 


April 


>  134, 391 

•7.700 

IW,  664 

508 

155,482 
1.436 


408.171 


664,630 


In- 
crease 


450 


1.067 
33 


D» 


682 
34 


A  031 


976 


1,065 


>  Subject  to  revision. 


>  ReTised  on  basis  of  Inter  information. 


Table  V. — Foreign  nationals  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tnhlt.f  I  throuijh  IV  of  this  report,  irhos^  s'tricrs  are 
provided  by  contractual  agreement  beticeen  the  United  States  and  foreign  governtnents,  or  becausr  of  the  ncUure  of  their  work  or  the  source 
I  of  furuis  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  May  1960  and  comparison  unth  April  1960 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Foree 

May 

April 

May 

April 

May 

April 

May 

AprU 

Bell 

Ens 
Fnu 
(ler 
Japi 
Kor 
Mot 
Net 
Nor 
Siiii 
Trli 

flnra 

2 

3.275 

22.141 

8a4»0 
61,881 

s.]g8 

3,880 

40 

23 

I 

621 

2 

3.272 

21.773 

80.757 

61.4,59 

6,163 

3,763 

41 

24 

1 

621 

2 

3,275 

4.3t>2 

13.030 

34,830 

2 

S  979 

land 

tice 

17.936 

68.403 

20,896 

6,193 

3 

17.434 
08,633 

SO.&M 

6,163 

3 

4 

66 

16, 146 

4 

66 

<16.«« 

4.  3.-*.'> 
12,(»6» 
34,812 

many 

kn . 

ea 

rocco 

846 

849 

2.841 
40 
23 

1 

2,912 

41 

lierlands 

way 

24 

li  .\rabia .. 

■" 

1 

>M3d ji. 

831 

«21 

Total 

178,356 

177,876 

113.420 

112,883 

17.073 

17.626 

47,353 

47.467 

>  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 

1960 
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Statement  by  Senator  Btrd  or  Virginia 


BILLS  INTROI^rCFD 


Bills  were  introduced,  it-a.d  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 


Month 


1650— July 

August 

September 

October      .. 

Noyember 

December... 

low- January  

February 

March 

April 

May.. 


EmploymeDt 


3  370.604 
2.304.320 
2.345.359 
2, 348, 807 
2.372.247 
Z3fi4.342 
2.  329.  442 
2,331,  8M 
2,514.  7o6 
2.518,215 
2.30B.400 


3.703 


3.448 
21,440 


2,442 

182.872 
3,450 


Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  reported  civilian  employment  in  the 
month  of  May  totaling  2.3tt3,409.  This  was  a 
net   decrease   of    124.806   as    compared    with 

employment  reported  In  the  preceding  mouth  By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 

of  April.  s.  3808.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Yung  Po 

Civilian  emplojrinent  reported   by  the  ex-  Chien;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

ecutlve  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  By  Mr.  iTURRAY: 

by  months  In  fiscal  year  1960,  which  began  S  3809.  A    bill    to    establish    a    National 

July  1.  1959,  follows:  Wilderness     Preservation     System     for     the 

permanent   good  of   the   whole   people,   and 

Increase    Decrease  ^°^  other    purposes;    to    the   Committee    on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Murray  when  he 

6,374  introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 

18,961  under   a  separate   heading.) 

By  Mr.   BEALL: 

"7005  S.  3810.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Kejen  Pi 

34!90a  Corsa;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DOUGLAS: 

S.  3811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  James 

I24.«i6  Branan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    HUMPHREY: 

S.  3812.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  se- 

Total     Federal     employment     In     clTlIlan  curity  reserve  of  food,  fiber,  and  biological 

agencies  for  the  month  of  May  was  1.349,026,  oil   commodities,   and  products   thereof,   for 

a  decrease  of   125,773  as  compared  with  the  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  United  States 

April   total  of   1,474,799.     Total  civilian  em-  against  shortages  of  such  commodities  and 

ployment   In    the    military    agencies   In    May  products  during  national  emergencies;  to  the 

was  1,044  383.  an  IncTpase  of  967  as  compared  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

with  1,043.416  In  April.  (See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  de-  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 

creases    were    Commerce    Department    with  under   a  sepetrate   heading.) 

127,964,  and  Treasury  Department  with  2.334.  By  Mr.  COOPER: 

Seasonal  Increases  were  reported  by  Agrlcul-  S.  3813.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  approprl- 

ture  Department  with  1.691,  Interior  Depart-  atlon  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  0175,000  with 

ment  with  1.129,  Labor  Department  had  688,  which  to  malce  a  survey  of  a  proposed  na- 

and    Federal    Aviation    Agency    had    614    in-  tlonal     parkway     from     the     Great     Smoky 

crease.  Mountains  National  Park  in  North  Carolina 

The  May  fltrure  reflects  a  decrease  of  130.288  and   Tennessee   to   the  Mammoth   Cave   Na- 

In   temporary  employees  of  the  Department  tlonal   Park   iii   Kentucky,  and   the   Natchez 

of  Commerce  engaged  In  taking  the  18th  de-  Trace  Parkway  In  Tennessee,  and   for  other 

cennlal   census.     In   May   temporary    Census  puri>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Intenor  and 

employees  numbered  56,271.  as  follows:  45,949  Insular  Affairs. 

enumerators,    7,772    crew    leaders,    and    2.550  By  Mr.  MOSS: 

clerks  and  others.  S.  3814.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  Secretary 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Army  ot  the  Interior  to  lease  certain  lands  In  the 

reported  an  Increase  of  1,378.  and  the  Navy  State  of  Utah  to  Joseph  A.  Worlunan;  to  the 

reported   an   Increase   of  547:    the  Air   Force  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

reported  a  detrease   of  1,013.  By  Mr.  HILL  (by  request)  : 

Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ-  S.  3*15.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 

ment    decreased     122.129.    and     out*lde     the  ^^   amending   the   Federal    Pood^   °*^'  ^^^ 

united    State.    clvlUan    employed    decreased  ^^^     /''' 'm  "       tH^^.1  f^.  T.TnTf^ 

^  ^..^       T.._^.,            ,                  ,.      ^..       .  existing  Inspection  authority  thereunder;  re- 

2.6T7.       Industrial    employment    by    Federal  q^^-e  manilfacturers   of   new  drugs  to  keep 

agencies  In  May  totAled  566.575,  an  Increaae  records  of  and  make  reports  on  clinical  ex- 

ol  1.055.  perlence  and  other  relevant  data  bearing  on 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by  the  permissltrtllty  of  such  drugs:  require  that 

the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com-  drugs  be  prepared  or  packed  vinder  adequate 

mlttee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  controls  to  Insure  proper  Idenf^    PTPr.rth. 

Expendlttires.  p\irlty,    and    quality,    and    othp'w:^      :a  .-e 

roREiGN  NATiONAiji  ^^''^''  Compliance  with  the  act;  and  extend  to 

all  antibiotics  the  certification  provisions  of 

The   total   of   2  3P3  400    civilian    employees  ^j.^  ^  ^ow  limited  to  certain  antibiotics;  to 

certified  to  the  con.:       -^t-  oy  Federal  agencies  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

in   their    regular   mouihiy   personnel   reports  (gee  the  remarks  of  Mr   Hiu    -v!.^"    he  In- 

Includes  some  foreign  nationals  employed  in  troduced  the  above  bill,  which  appc.:ir  under 

U.S.    Government   activities   abroad,   but    in  a  separate  heading.) 

addition  to  these  there  were  178.355  foreign  _^__^.^_^_,^.^ 

nationals  working  for  U.S.  military  agencies  /^oMr-TTRRVN.r   t^p^':v^t  rmn^- 

during   May   who   were   not   countc-d    In   the  CONCURREM    KESOLUTIO.N 

usual    personnel    reports.     The    number    In  Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  a  concur- 

April    was    177,876.    A    breakdown    of    this  rent  resolution    cS.  Con.  Res.   113)    ex- 

employment  for  May  follows:  pressing  the  sense  of  Congre.ss  in  favor 

of  granting  relief  to  the  domestic  carpet 
industry,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  M:  THrrMcNn 
when  he  submitted  the  above  cui.cor- 
rent  resolution,  which  appear  under  a 
separate  h'  a;  :u- 


Ceuntry 

Total 

Army 

Nsry 

Air 
Force 

Belfrium  . 

2 
3,376 

22,141 

80.  4W 

61,  S81 

6,193 

3,eSB 

4t 

23 

1 

Ol 

2 

Knsland 

3,276 

France.    

17,03< 

08,468 

30,896 

6,193 

2 

4 

S6 
16,146 

4,202 

fiwrnsny 

12.030 

Japan 

24,839 

Korea 

.Morocco 

84« 

2.841 

Netberlands..      .    . 

40 

Norway 

Saudi  Arabia       .  . 





23 
1 

lYlnldad 

821 

Total 

178,356 

113.429 

17,673 

47,253 

SPECIAL     ro-.T.TrTTEE     ON     TR.'^.DF 
.ADJrSTMr:.NT    PROBLEMS 
Mr    HAR'T"KE  <«ubmirt.pd  a   resolutior. 
S     Hf^.N     ?f>o  •    pfstaOlishmp   the    Special 


Committee  on  Trade  Adjustment  Prob- 
lems, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hartke, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


NATIONAL  WILDERNESS  PI,  ■  .-  i  ':  \  A  - 
TION  ACT 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  introduce  a  bill,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
on  it  in  excess  of  the  3  minutes  allowed 
under  the  order  which  has  been  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Morton  m  the  chain.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
Senator  from  Mor.tana  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MURRA \  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  new 
National  Wilderness  Preser\ation  Act  in- 
corporating many  constructive  changes 
from  S.  1123  which  I  desire  to  ri  sriss. 

When  this  Congress  passed  li.e  M  xl- 
tiple-Use  Act  of  1960 — later  signed  by 
the  President  and  now  Public  Law  517 — 
it  was  gratifying  to  note  how  clearly 
the  legislative  record  of  the  measure  had 
included  careful  and  favorable  consider- 
ation of  wilderness  p:  t  .^f  r%  .iiion 

The  establishment  of  ;>  ->Ki:.a  and  en- 
during policy  and  propra::";  !  r  ::.'  pres- 
ervation of  some  of  our  s.  rt  u  An-:encan 
wilderness  has  been  an  f  :t>ia:.QUig  con- 
servation concern  of  tl...--  c  i.^ress.  So 
also  has  been  the  ni.iir.u  i.iiice.  the  fur- 
ther development  ■■:'  i.;  p.xceilent  mul- 
tiple-use, sustained -yield  po:icy  a;.G  pro- 
gram for  our  national  forp.-:s  The  one 
is  an  aspect  oi  ihe  other  Ii  ;.s  LrAtiiy- 
ing  to  :  ■  f-  ;h;>   :'-ci.'::'r.vied 

NEED     FOR     WiLJjF.K.Nf  .~=      ;  r.;ISl..^TION 

As  we  now  have,  by  art  of  Coneres.'^, 
established  multiple  use  a,^  a  ba-:r  yv^i- 
icy,  so  we  should  also  Uwa  proceed  lo 
enact  legislation  to  establish  wilderness 
preservation. 

T  wnnt  tr>  emphapvp  :r".  tl.;?  ."^tate- 
mPTit  that  the  Mvi!t:p;e-l'so  A''t  ha.^  pre- 
pa:'0'.i  thp  \n  av  f  -  such  ;es--;<.'at;on  and 
that  for-  th:>  reason  .i?  wr-]'.  a?  others, 
\vp  sh.c'i'.d  proceed  to  enact  the  w-'ri*  r- 
nc.'>s  bill. 

As  a  spon.^or  of  ;h,e  \v:;dorni''s.'=  b;^  .".r.d 
3<  -^.f-  \\:''r.  ,\  ;('>!;;:<tanc:nc  and  d'-ep  ::.- 
tnrf-s:  ,:;  r  ,r  :':at:oiiai  forests  I  ha",  e  ob- 
-t':-vt>d  'A:t::  sptr.al  cnncern  and  sat;^- 
facl;on.  the  vnbv  ;p.  which  the  w.'.c.i'r- 
ness  bill  ha,«  ■!>'<^n  re.^pi-cted  m  t'.e^e 
multiple-use  ^:':  a*  hber  .tirns 


1  h:s  was  r: 


( ^":aln":t 


:r.  the  d:s- 


cussion-s  m  :h(-  A^'ricu.iuri  ana  F-orestry 
C-n:n..;t.  I.  .\  .  .-■.  r..^..  :  n  that  com- 
Uiitt.  i\  I  w  a.s  Uilo,  six^t.L-  ::\  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  wilderness  bill.  Rather,  a 
number  of  the  Senators  spoke  in  it.s 
fi-vor. 

There  was  an  outs;H.;K:-n  consensus 
that  tl^e  rnult:p:r  use  measure  should  be 
handled  ir.  such  a  wav  a.s  :.o  avo.r.  any 
ill  effects-  on  the  wilderness  bill 

A  prp-.s  reiea,<e  of  June  17  1960  '•  ^m, 
■h»e  Deparrm-^nt  of  .A trr: culture  hail.'--  the 
Muh. -.-pie-Use  A  '— propt^rly,  I  heh^-y'— 
:i^  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
national  forest  legislation  m  the  ia.>^'  50 
years." 
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The  Department's  release  also  notes 
that  this  IS  the  first  law  to  recognize 
wildernesses  which  are  established  in 
national  forests  by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,"  It  emphasizes  that 
this  Multiple-Use  Act — and  I  am  again 
quoting  the  statement  directly — "is  not 
a  substitute  for  wilderness  bills  pending 
m  Congress  and  which  the  Department 
supports  in  principU'  "  That  ends  the 
quotation  from  thp  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

WTLDER^rSS    BILL    OPPONENTS 

I  ha%e  been  warned  that  opponents 
of  wilderness  legislation  will  now  say 
that  the  wilderness  bill  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary because  the  Multiple-Use  Act  has 
provided  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  wilderness  areas  in  the 
national  forests  It  may  be  true  that 
they  will  argue  m  this  way.  but  their 
argument  will  not  tx-  valid,  and  I  wish  to 
demonstrate  clearly  that  such  an  argu- 
ment is  not  in  accordance  with  the  legis- 
lative record  of  the  Multiple-Use  Act 

Incidentally,  I  am  convinced  that  from 
now  on  we  can  be  confident  that  the  only 
serious  opponents  of  the  wilderness  bill 
are  those  who  will  object  to  any  preser- 
vation of  wilderness  that  they  think 
might  interfere,  even  at  some  uncertain 
future  time,  with  their  own  interests  in 
exploiting  such  preserves  for  profit. 

Tlie  valid  objections  of  those  who  have 
agreed  that  we  should  save  some  of  our 
American  wilderne&s  yet  have  insisted 
first  that  we  take  care  to  protect  other 
interest,^  too — these  objections  have  been 
met  m  a  most  agreeable  manner  by  ad- 
vocates of  the  wilderness  bill.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  wilderness  bill,  I  may  say,  are 
among  the  most  reasonable  proponents 
of  legislation  that  I  have  known. 

Great  care  has  likewise  been  taken  to 
clarify  the  wilderness  bill,  avoiding  any 
inadvertent  inequities,  any  misunder- 
standings. 

Of  course  we  cannot  expect  everyone 
to  agree  with  any  program — certainly  not 
with  one  that  is  as  fundamental  as  this 
undertaking  for  wilderness  preservation. 

We  can  respect  any  such  minority  of 
opposition  in  our  democratic  society. 
We  can  even  endeavor — as  we  have  been 
endeavoring — to  adapt  our  program  to 
the  conditions  of  such  a  minority. 

But  when  we  have  done  this — as  we 
have  indeed  done  it  with  the  wilderness 
bill — and  are  aware  that  we  are  acting 
in  the  public  interest  with  demonstrated 
public  support,  we  should  move  forward 
and  not  allow  minority  opposition  to 
frustrate  further  our  undertaking. 

MXTt-TrPLE-USE    BILL    RECOBD    IN    THE    HOT7SI 

The  Multiple-Use  Act  has  prepared  the 
way  for  thus  moving  ahead  with  the 
wilderness  bill. 

When  the  House  of  Representati/CS 
passed  the  multiple -use  bill,  the  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  included  several  refer- 
ences to  the  wilderness-preservation  use 
of  the  national  forests.  Representative 
Catherine  M.ay,  of  Washington,  spoke  of 
the  14  million  acres  devoted  to  wilder- 
ness-typ€  use  in  our  national  forests" 
and  commented  that 

These  wild  or  primitive  type  axeas  have 
been  set  aside  as  the  best  lise  for  the  land 
and  Its  Inherent  scenic  values. 


Representative  Harold  D  Cooley.  of 
North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  who  han- 
dled the  multiple  use  bill  at  the  tune  of 
:t.s  passage,  offered  a  wilderness  amend- 
ment that  was  adopted.     It  said: 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
areas  of  wilderness  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  act 

Representative  Cooley  concluded  a 
brief  explanation  of  this  wilderness  ad- 
dition to  the  bill  with  an  important 
paragraph  explaining  that  this  explicit 
statement  in  the  Multiple-Use  Act  does 
not  "change  the  situation  as  to  wilder- 
ness areas."  In  other  words,  although 
the  Multiple-Use  Act  clearly  includes 
wilderness  preservation  as  an  aspect  of 
national  forest  multiple-use  administra- 
tion, it  does  not  change  the  situation 
which  the  wilderness  bill  is  designed  to 
improve.  Representative  Cooley  said 
of  the  multiple-use  measure: 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  not  change 
the  situation  as  to  wilderness  areas  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  continue  the 
practice  of  35  years'  standing  of  managing 
areas  designated  for  wilderness-type  uses. 
The  status  of  such  areas  would  remain  the 
same  as  before.  This  bill  would  leave  un- 
changed the  procedures  with  respect  to  the 
designation  and  administration  of  such  areas. 

Three  other  Representatives  com- 
mented on  wilderness  during  the  floor 
discussion  on  the  multiple-use  bill  in 
the  House — all  of  them  sponsors  of  the 
wilderness  bill — John  P.  Saylor,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Jeffery  Cohelan  and 
Clem  Miller,  of  California. 

Representative  Cohelan  supported  the 
wilderness  sentence  addition  to  the  bill. 
He  interpreted  this  as  meaning  that 
"  'wilderness'  is  a  multiple  use  equal  in 
status  to  commercial  uses."  He  pointed 
out  also  that  "this  new  language  does 
not  in  any  way  preclude  later  action  on 
a  sejjarate  wilderness  bill." 

Representative  Clem  Miller  made  an 
emphatic  statement  in  a  paragraph 
which  I  shall  quote  in  full.  Mr.  Miller 
said: 

I  believe  the  sentence  concerning  wilder- 
ness areas  which  has  been  added  to  section  2 
Is  a  significant  contribution.  I  understand 
It  as  a  statement  of  ptoUcy  that  wilderness 
Is  a  multiple  use  with  stature  equal  to  the 
commercial  uses.  I  do  not  believe  that 
action  on  this  bill  should  or  will  preclude 
action  on  other  legislation — the  so-called 
wilderness  bill.  The  problems  of  how  and 
when  wilderness  areas  are  to  be  established 
and  how  to  achieve  better  public  control  will 
remain  to  be  solved.  The  proposed  wilder- 
ness bin  legislation  sets  forth  In  precise 
terms  how  these  problems  and  conflicts  are 
to  be  handled  for  wilderness  areas. 

Thus  the  floor  discussion  of  the  multi- 
ple-use bill  pointed  out  the  compatibility 
of  wilderness  preservation  among  the 
multiple  uses  of  our  national  forests, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  made  clear 
that  this  measure  does  not  interfere 
with  the  wilderness  bill. 

There  were  no  contrary  statements,  no 
questions  raised  as  to  these  emphases. 

The  record  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives thus  prepares  very  well  the 
way  for  enactment  of  the  wilderness  bill. 

MULTIPLE-fSE    BILL    RECORD    IN    THE    SENATE 

As  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  so 
also  in  the  Senate,  consideration  of  the 


multiple-use  bill  included  careful  concern 
for  wilderness  preservation  and  for  the 
pending  wilderness  bill. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  discus- 
sion in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  There  was  an  agreeable  con- 
sensus, first  that  wilderness  preservation 
is  one  of  the  multiple  uses  of  our  national 
forests;  and,  second,  that  the  multiple- 
use  legislation  should  not  interfere  with 
the  wilderness  bill. 

On  that  occasion — It  was  May  18, 
1960 — the  Agriculture  Committee  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  which  added  a  sen- 
tence at  the  end  of  the  multiple-use  bill's 
section  2.  This  was  the  sentence  that 
Representative  Harold  D.  Cooley  later 
offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
when  the  House  considered  the  multiple- 
use  bill — on  June  2.  1960— ^and  adopted 
the  amendments  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee had  adopted  on  May  18.  I  have 
already  quoted  the  sentence  but  shall 
repeat  it  here  for  the  sake  of  clarity. 
This  sentence — now  a  part  of  the  act — 
reads  as  follows: 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
areas  of  wilderness  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  act. 

On  May  18,  1960,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  following  its 
discussion  of  the  importance  of  seeing 
that  the  multiple-use  measure  does  not 
interfere  with  the  wilderness  bill,  also 
voted  to  make  a  declaration  to  this  eflect 
in  its  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  mul- 
tiple-use bill.  The  committee  included 
the  following  sentence  in  the  report : 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  Is  not  con- 
sidered by  this  committee  as  a  substitute  for 
proposed  legislation  now  pending  before  an- 
other committee  to  establish  a  national 
wilderness  preservation  policy  and  program — 
the  so-called  wilderness  bUl. 

At  an  earlier  meeting  the  Agriculture 
Committee  had  confronted  the  question 
of  the  multiple-use  bill's  effect  on  wilder- 
ness preservation  and  had  hesitated. 
Discussion  on  this  had  led  to  considera- 
tion of  other  matters,  notably  definitions, 
and  the  result  had  been  a  decision  to  con- 
sider further  and  to  revise  the  measure. 

On  May  18.  when  the  Agriculture 
Committee  had  before  it  the  revised 
measure  and  had  decided  on  the  wilder- 
ness additions  to  the  bill  itself  and  to 
the  report,  there  was  no  further  hesi- 
tation. The  committee  voted  to  report 
the  bill  out  favorably.  Inclusion  of  the 
wilderness  language  in  the  bill  and  In  the 
reF>ort  had  removed  obstacles  and  the 
mea.sure  moved  forward. 

The  Multiple-Use  Act  was  passed  by 
the  House  on  June  2,  1960 — with  the 
Senate  committees  May  18  amend- 
ments. It  then  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  where  it  was  passed — on  June  8. 
1960.  The  discussion  on  the  Senate 
floor  emphasized  still  further  and  in 
more  particular  detail,  first,  the  com- 
patibility of  wilderness  preservation 
among  national  forest  multiple  uses; 
and  second,  the  separate  importance  of 
the  wilderness  bill. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee]  emphasized  greatly  the 
importance  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Multiple-Use  Act  that  provide  more  pre- 
cise definitions  and  "in  particular,"  to 
use  his  own  words,  "recognize  the  wilder- 
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ness  concept  as  being  consistent  with. 
and  a  part  of,  the  multiple-use  principle." 
Senator  McGek  declared,  and  I  am  quot- 
ing from  him,  that: 

It  Is  these  amendments  which  transform 
an  otherwise  simple  statute  Into  an  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[  Mr.  Allott  1  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland!,  who 
t  handled  the  bill  on  the  floor,  clearly  es- 
tablished in  a  colloquy  the  fact  that  the 
Multiple-Use  Act  does  not  and  cannot 
take  the  place  of  the  wilderness  bilL 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  called  it 
"unthinkable"  that  the  multiple-use 
measure  should  "establish  prmciples  for 
the  establishment  of  additional  wilder- 
ness areas."  He  took  care  to  make  clear 
that  the  sentence  added  regarding  wil- 
derness "will  not  be  considered  as  em- 
bellishing or  widening  any  of  the  pres- 
ent policies  or  laws  with  regard  to  wil- 
derness areas."  and  he  introduced  into 
the  Congressional  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  E.  L.  Peterson, 
saying  that: 

The  sentence  In  section  2  with  respect  to 
areas  of  wUderneas  would  not  change  exist- 
ing policy,  administrative  procedures,  or 
legislative  authority.  The  bill  Is  not  in- 
tended as  a  vehicle  lor  the  estabil.sUment  of 
additional  wilderness  areas. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Ea-stland]  quoted  in  the  course  of  this 
colloquy  the  committee's  statement  that 
the  multiple-use  measure  was  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  wilderness  bill.  Yet  in 
his  explanation  of  the  bill  he  did  in- 
clude the  ststenwBt: 


Wildernesa  areaa  are  areas  of  multiple  use 
and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
such  areas  are  completely  consistent  with 
the  bill. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  J  declared,  and  I  am  quoting  him, 
that: 

The  Agriculture  Committee  should  be 
commended  for  its  amendment  relating  to 
future  legislative  action  on.  bills  relating  to 
the  wilderness  ar«as. 

And  he  emphasized  that,  and  I  again 
quote  him : 

We  should  make  clear  that  the  iraultlple- 
use)  bill  in  no  way  changes  the  stjuus  of  the 
present  wilderness  areas. 

The  senior  Scnat<Tr  from  Minnesota 
also  on  the  occasion  of  the  J'one  8,  1960. 
discussion  here  in  the  Senate  emphasized 
that  the  wilderness  amendment  to  the 
multiple-use  bill  was  "vital  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  "  Senator  Humphrey 
said  then: 

The  multiple-use  bill  takes  Into  consid- 
eration legitimate  private  needs,  sustained 
yield  of  our  forests,  and  the  private  enter- 
prise economy,  and  also  gives  consideration 
to  the  protection  of  public  services,  with 
emphasis  upon  our  wUderness  areas. 

In  fact,  the  multiple -use  measure  was 
viewed  "as  a  step  toward  more  specific 
wilderness  legislation"  in  a  letter  that 
Senator  Humphrey  placed  in  the  Record 
that  day  addressed  to  him  by  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Wilderness  Society. 
Howard  Zahniser.  Dr.  Zahniser  quoted 
the  Agriculture  Committee's  statement 
that  the  multiple-use  bill  was  no  sub- 


stitute for  the  wilderness  bill  and  pointed 
out  that  this  declaration  had  fortified 
the  supporters  of  the  multiple-use  meas- 
ure who  are  concerned  with  wilderness 
preservation. 

Dr.  Zahniser  emphasized  that  the 
multiple-use  measure,  and  I  quote  him, 
"provides  an  improved  and  logical  basis 
for  includinii  national  forest  areas  in 
basic  congressional  legislation  setting 
forth  tlie  definitions,  procedures,  uses, 
and  other  particulars  of  a  national  wil- 
derness preservation  policy  and  pro- 
gram. " 

Thus  the  entire  legislative  record  of 
the  multiple -use  measure  as  regards 
wilderness  was  one  of  compatibility.  It 
has  seemed  important  to  emphasize  and 
review  this  because  it  is  important  to 
go  forward  with  the  wilderness  bill. 

"MORE    SPECZnC    WILDERNESS    LEGISLATION" 

I,  too.  have  viewed  the  Multiple-Use 
Act  as  a  step  toward  more  specific  wil- 
derness legislation — as  providing  an  im- 
proved and  logical  basis  for  legislation 
to  establish  a  sound  and  enduring  na- 
tional wilderness  policy  and  to  set  forth 
the  procedures  and  other  particulars  in- 
volved in  an  efifeclive  wilderness  preser- 
vation program. 

Such  a  measure  is  the  wilderness  biH. 
It  has  been  advocated  from  its  earliest 
introduction  as  itself  a  multiple-use 
measure.  It  includes  a  subsection  that 
sets  this  forth  explicitly,  a  subsection 
that  would  itself  have  established  a  con- 
gressional multiple- use  policy  for  the  na- 
tional forests  had  the  wilderness  bill 
been  enacted  before  the  Mtiltiple-Use 
Act. 

This  portion  of  the  wilderness  bill — 
subsection  (d^  of  section  1.  should  now 
of  course  be  changed  in  conformity  with 
the  Multiple -Use  Act.  and  it  is  my  pur- 
pose today  to  introduce  a  revised  bill 
containing  the  necessary  change,  to- 
gether with  other  constructive  and  ac- 
ceptable suggestions  which  have  grown 
out  of  recent  discusions  and  coasidera- 
tion  of  the  bill. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
modified  section  l(d»  to  omit  all  of  the 
sentence  after  line  18  on  page  2  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "such  units 
ir.  accordance  with  tlie  Multiple-Use  Act 
of  1960.  Public  Law  517  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress." This  will  make  the  sentence 
read  as  follows: 

In  establishing  thus  a  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  to  Include  units  within 
the  national  forests  It  Is  further  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  administer  such 
units  In  accordance  with  the  Multlple-XTse 
Act  of  1960,  Public  Law  517  of  the  86th 
Congress. 

Such  revision  puts  the  wilderness  bill 
in  complete  accord  with  the  Multiple- 
Use  Act. 

OTUXP.    WILDERNESS    BILL    AMENDMENTS 

As  long  as  it  has  become  necessary  to 
bring  the  wilderness  bill  into  conformity 
with  this  legislation  enacted  since  its 
Introduction,  it  also  seems  desirable  to 
incorix>rate  other  pending  changes.  A 
number  of  amendments  are  now  before 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Their  consideration  has  re- 
quired considerable  time  already,  and 
the  prospects  for  finding  adequate  time 
for  final  consideration  by  the  commit- 


tee have  become  very  discouraging.  I 
have  examined  these  pending  amend- 
ments and,  in  consultation  with  propo- 
nents of  the  wilderness  bill,  have  found 
many  of  them  acceptable  or  adaptable 
and  accordingly  have  incorporated 
them  along  with  the  multiple-use  change 
in  a  revised  bill  that  can  be  more  read- 
ily handled  by  our  committee. 

WHAT    HAS    HAPPLNED    TO    THE   WILDERNESS   BILL 

Before  going  further,  however,  I  should 
like  to  review  briefly  what  has  happened 
to  the  wilderness  bill  since  its  introduc- 
tion to  this  Congress  in  February  of  last 
year. 

As  many  will  remember,  it  had  already 
been  the  subject  of  two  hearings  before 
our  Senate  Interior  Committee  here  in 
Washington  and  four  hearings  in  the 
West — at  Bend.  Oreg..  San  Francisco, 
Albuquerque,  and  Salt  Lake  CitA-.  Dur- 
ing the  Easter  recess  last  year — 1959 — 
there  were  additional  field  hearings  in 
Seattle  and  Phoenix.  As  a  result  of 
these  hearings  we  have  had  four  printed 
volumes  of  testim.ony  with  a  toial  of 
more  than  2,000  pages. 

In  this  Congress  our  committee  has 
used  the  understanding  gained  through 
tliese  hearings,  through  reports  from  the 
executive  agencies,  and  in  other  ways, 
to  clarify  and  revise  the  measure. 
Through  committee  prints  these  revi- 
sions have  teen  available  for  study. 
There  have  been  three  such  committee 
prints,  and  also  there  has  been  since 
April  of  tills  year  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  proposed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  TMr. 
O'Mahoney]  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  both  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

Committee  Print  3  on  February  9  of 
this  year — 1960 — consolidate  various 
amendments  pending  in  what  was  con- 
sidered at  that  time  an  instrument  for 
committee  action.  Action  was  pre- 
vented, however,  when  the  civil  rights 
debate  intervened.  Since  then  a  num- 
ber of  other  amendments  have  been  sug- 
gested before  the  Interior  Committee, 
and  the  O'Mahoney-AHott  isroposaDs 
have  been  also  before  the  committee. 

It  is  my  purpose  today  to  consolidate 
the  acceptable,  rather  numerous,  de- 
tailed amendments  Into  what  we  might 
call  a  clean  bill. 

Last  spring  our  Committee  Print  No. 
3  was  used  as  the  basis  for  wilder- 
ness bills  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  They  adopted  the 
amendments  proposed  in  Committee 
Print  No.  3  and  have  incorporated  these 
in  an  easily  read  version. 

It  is  this  revised  House  bill.  H.R.  10621, 
tliat  I  am  using  in  analyzing  amend- 
ments included  in  the  revision  I  am  in- 
troducing today. 

In  addition  to  the  Committee  Print  No. 
3  amendments,  the  revised  House  bill  in- 
cludes a  change  to  allay  the  anxieties  of 
those,  especially  among  our  lumbermen, 
who  have  feared  a  never-ending  aggres- 
sive expansion  of  wilderness  reservations 
under  the  wilderness  bill  procedures. 
The  change  provides  that  after  our  na- 
tional wilderness  system  has  been  estab- 
lished as  outlined  in  the  wilderness  bill, 
any  further  additions  shall  be  made  only 
by  act  of  Congress. 
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As  those  who  have  followed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  wilderness  bill  in  Con- 
gress wiU  readily  recognize,  this  is  a 
continuation  of  the  patient  efTort  that 
proponents  of  the  measure  have  made  to 
meet  all  acceptable  requests  for  revisions, 
to  meet  all  reasonable  objections,  and  to 
spare  no  efTort  to  clarify 

In  addition  to  the  amendments  posed 
in  Committee  Print  No  3  and  the  addi- 
tional change  mcorptv/ated  by  spxjnsors 
of  this  revision  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, all  the  acceptable  amend- 
ments pending  before  the  committee  and 
a  number  of  the  features  of  the 
O'Mahoney-AHntt  substitute  proposal 
are  incorporated  in  this  revised  bill  for 
convenience  in  its  further  consideration. 

Likewise.  T  have  incorporated  in  the 
measure  constructive  suggestions  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. Senator  Jackson,  who  has  done 
a  sreat  deal  of  valuable  work  in  perfect- 
ing the  bill.  As  I  shall  demonstrate  with 
exhibits  appended  to  these  remarks 
there  is  a  stron^:^  and  insistent  public 
advocacy  of  the  wilderness  biU.  We 
should  exp>edite  action  on  it  in  every 
way  that  we  can. 

.\na:.ysts   of  ch.\mges  being   made 

The  further  changes  are  described  in 
the  following  listing  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

For  the  convenience  of  any  who  are 
concerned  with  such  a  reference,  I  may 
say  that  the  line  references  are  to  the 
revised  House  bill  I  have  spoken  of.  H.R. 
10621,  introduced  on  February  23.  1960, 
by  Representative  C:  em  Miller,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  revi- 
sion,s  and  explanations  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1  and  2,  In  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
bill  change  the  word  "environment"  (line  9) 
to  "character"  and  delete  the  words  "recrea- 
tional, scenic,  scientific,  educational,  con- 
servation, and  historical  (p.  2,  lines  2  and  3). 

Explanation:  These  are  amendments 
pending  before  the  Interior  CoTnmlttee. 
The  word  "character"  Is  substituted  because 
"envlromnent"  might  be  taken  to  mean  the 
surroundings  of  the  wilderness  rather  than 
the  wilderness  entity.  The  deletion  of 
words  is  in  deference  to  criticism  that  the 
phraserjlogy  may  be  subject  to  various 
interpretations. 

3.  In  section  1(b)  (p.  2,  lines  11-17) 
delete  the  second  sentence:  "The  preserva- 
tion of  such  designated  areas  of  wilderness 
is  recognl2;ed  as  a  desirable  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  health,  welfare,  knowledge,  and  hap- 
piness of  its  citizens  of  present  and  future 
generations,  particularly  for  those  uses  of 
such  areas  that  facilitate  recreation  and  the 
preservation  or  r(»storatlon  of  health." 

Explanation  The  deleted  language  has 
been  criticized  as  repetitive.  This  is  an- 
other amendment  pending  before  the 
committee. 

4.  Transfer  the  present  section  1(d)  to 
the  end  of  section  2(a)  and  strike  out  all  of 
the  first  sentence  after  the  first  three  lines 
and  Insert  the  words  "such  units  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Multiple-Use  Act  of  1960,  Pub- 
lic Law  517  of  the  86th  Congress,"  making 
the  sentence  read  as  follows:  "In  establish- 
ing thus  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  to  include  units  within  the  national 
forests  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  administer  such  units  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Multiple-Use  Act  of  19<J0, 
Public  Law  517  of  the  86th  Congress  " 


Explanation:  The  transfer  is  made  because 
the  paragraph  pertains  only  to  national  for- 
est areas  and  more  properly  belongs  with 
the  subsection  dealing  with  national  forest 
areas.  This  revision  Is  to  bring  the  bill  into 
accord  with  the  Multiple-Use  Act. 

5.  Reletter   section    1(e)     to    be    1(d)     (p. 

3.  line  23  ff.)  and  add  the  following  new 
sentence  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence: 
"An  area  of  wilderness  is  further  defined  to 
mean  an  area  of  undeveloped  Federal  land 
without  permanent  Iniprovements  or  human 
habitation  which  is  protected  and  managed 
so  as  to  preserve  Us  natural  conditions  and 
which  (1)  generally  appears  to  have  been 
affected  primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature, 
with  the  imprint  of  man's  works  substan- 
tially unnotlceable;  (2)  has  outstanding  op- 
portunities for  solitude  or  a  rugged,  primi- 
tive, and  unconflned  type  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion; (3)  'Is  of  sufficient  size  as  to  make 
practicable  Its  preservation  and  use  In  an 
unimpaired  condition;  and  (4)  may  also 
contain  ecological,  geological,  archeological, 
or  other  features  of  scientific,  educational, 
scenic,  or  historical  value." 

Explanation;  The  added  detail  In  the  def- 
inition of  wilderness  is  In  response  to  re- 
quests for  additional  and  more  concrete  de- 
tails  in  defining  areas  of  wilderness. 

6.  In   the   first  sentence  of  section   2    (p. 

4,  line  11)  strike  the  words  "If  any." 
Explanation:  This  deletion  is  in  conform- 
ity with  the  O'Mahoney-Allott  proposal.  The 
deleted  words  follow  the  provision  that  the 
provisions  of  the  section  are  "subject  to 
private  rights."  The  deletion  removes  sus- 
picion that  there  may  be  a  wish  to  derogate 
private  rights. 

7.  Change  the  first  sentence  of  section 
2(a)  (p.  4.  lines  14  ff  )  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Wilderness  System  shall  Include  as 
wilderness  areas  the  areas  within  the  na- 
tional forests  classified  on  June  30,  1960.  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  or  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service  as  wilderness,  wild,  primi- 
tive, or  canoe:  Provided.  That  the  areas 
classified  as  primitive  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view as  hereinafter  provided:" 

Explanation:  This  change  adopts  a  fea- 
tiire  of  the  CMahoney-Allott  substitute  bill 
Incorporating  the  national  forest  wUderneas, 
wild,  and  canoe  areas  in  the  Wilderness 
System  at  once,  leaving  the  primitive  areas 
for  further  review.  The  change  Is  based  on 
the  fact  that  all  the  national  forest  areas 
except  the  primitive  areas  have  already  been 
subjected  to  a  careful  review  procedure  in 
their  establishment.  The  primitive  areas 
have  not  been. 

8  and  9.  In  section  2(a)  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  (p. 
4,  line  25)  Insert  the  words  "and  shall  report 
his  findings  to  the  President."  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  this  paragraph  (p  6.  lines 
1  and  2)  delete  references  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  make  the  sentence  read : 
"Before  the  convening  of  Congress  each  year 
during  the  said  flfteen-year  period,  the 
President  shall  advise   •   •    ••■  etc. 

Explanation:  These  amendments,  both 
pending  before  the  committee,  make  clear 
the  right  of  the  President  to  make  his  own 
recommendations  and  eliminate  any  possible 
Interpretation  that  he  must  forward  to  Con- 
gress the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

10  and  11.  In  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences of  the  second  paragraph  of  section 
2(a)  (p.  5,  lines  6  and  14)  insert  the  words 
"and  every"   after  the  word   "each." 

Explanation:  These  amendments,  before 
the  committee,  are  to  make  sure  that  areas 
will  be  separately  reported  to  the  Congress 
and  that  all  will  be  so  reported. 

12.  Delete  the  third  paragraph  of  section 
2(a)    (p.  5,  lines  19  ff.). 

Explanation:  This  deletion  is  In  line  with 
amendment  7  and  is  there  explained.  This 
Is  an  O'M.ihoney-Allott  suggestion. 

13.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
section  2(a)  add  the  sentence:  "Such  segre- 


gation shall  terminate  in  relation  to  any 
unit  of  public  land  area  upon  rejection  of 
the  area  by  the  President  for  submission  to 
Congress  as  a  wilderness  area  o  upon  re- 
jection of  the  area  by  Congress  for  addition 
to  the  Wilderness  System,  or  five  years  after 
the  segregation  becomes  effective,  if  tlie 
lands  involved  are  not  included  In  a  wilder- 
ness area  proposal  pending  before  Congress  " 

Explanation:  This  addition  Is  to  terminate 
segregation  In  a  reasonable  time  and  to  pre- 
vent any  unintended  use  of  the  segregation 
provision.  This  is  a  clarifying  amendment 
before  the  committee. 

14.  At  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  2(c)  add  the  sentence:  "Further, 
during  the  flfteen-year  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
survey  any  refuges  or  ranges  added  to  his 
Jurisdiction,  to  determine  if  they  are.  or  con- 
tain areas  that  are.  suitable  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Wilderness  System,  and  shall  make 
such  determination  and  so  designate  the 
appropriate  refuge,  range,  or  portion  there- 
of, within  two  years  after  the  refuge  or  range 
is  added  to  his  Jurisdiction." 

Explanation :  This  restores  to  the  text  of 
the  so-called  House  "clean  bill"  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  present  revision  a  deletion  ap- 
parently inadvertently  made  from  Commit- 
tee Print  3.  but  it  does  this  In  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  It  in  harmony  with  the  provision 
that  following  a  15-year  period,  wilderneaa 
additions  will  be  made  only  by  Congress. 
This  provision  is  to  allay  anxieties  at>out 
indefinite  enlargement  of  the  Wilderness 
System. 

15  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  2(d) 
(p.  9.  lines  16  ff  )  change  the  word  "may" 
In  line  16  to  "shall  also."  delete  in  lines  18 
and  19  the  words  "official  or  ofQcials  author- 
ized to  determine  the  use  of  the  lands  in- 
volved" and  substitute  "Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,"  and 
in  line  20  delete  "any  agency  of"  and  sub- 
stitute "the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Department  of  Agricultvu-e  for '.  In  the 
second  sentence  of  this  section  (p.  9.  line 
24  ff  )  delete  the  words  "official  or  officials 
authorized  to  determine  the  use  of  the 
areas  Involved"  and  substitute  "appropriate 
Secretary." 

Explanation:  This  confines  the  areas  with- 
in the  Wilderness  System  to  those  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Interior.  The  proposed  change 
Is  pending  before  the  committee  and  is  here 
Incorporated  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
areas  outside  Agriculture  and  Interior  are 
not  many  or  extensive  and  It  seems  prudent 
to  r'.-move  the  objection  to  them.  The  bill 
wis  originally  drafted  to  make  it  ptoestble 
fo.-  agencies  in  addition  to  Agriculture  and 
Interior  to  propose  the  establishment  of 
wilderness  areas.  Including  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  which  holds  733,000  acres 
of  land  The  new  General  Services  Admin- 
istration report  on  land  holdings  by  agen- 
cies shows  that  Department  of  Commerce 
agencies  hold  29,000  acres  of  land;  Justice 
(Bureau  of  Prisons).  22.000  acres;  Treasury 
(Coast  Guard).  26,000  acres;  General  Services 
Administration.  14.000;  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, 36,000;  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
1.7  million;  Army.  7.4  million;  Corps  of  En- 
grlneers,  44  million;  and  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
States -Mexico,  80,000  acres.  Under  the  orig- 
inal language  of  the  bill,  tmy  of  these 
agencies.  If  they  hold  a  tract  they  felt  de- 
sirable for  wilderness,  could  propose  to  the 
President  and  the  President  could  propose  to 
Congress,  its  designation  as  wilderness.  Un- 
der the  amendments  suggested,  the  au- 
thority to  make  proposals  would  be  limited 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  therefore,  only  the 
lands  under  their  Jurisdiction. 

16.  At  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  2(d)  (p.  10,  line  6)  change  the  period 
to  a  semicolon  and  add  "Provided,  That  seg- 
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regatlon  shall  terminate  in  relation  to  any 
unit  of  public  land  area  upon  rejection  of 
the  area  by  the  President  for  submission  to 
Congress  as  a  wilderness  area  or  up)on  rejec- 
tion of  the  area  by  Congress  for  addition  to 
the  Wilderness  System,  or  five  years  after  the 
segregation  becomes  effective,  if  the  lands 
involved  are  not  included  in  a  wilderness 
area  projxjsal  pending  before  Congress  " 

Explanation:  This  is  for  the  same  purpose 
as  amendment  13.  Apparently  the  Inclusion 
here  has  so  far  been  inadvertently  over- 
looked. 

17.  In  the  third  sentence  of  section  2(d) 
(p.  10,  line  10)  before  the  last  word  insert 
"such  conditions  as  may  be  Included  in,  and 
accepted  with,  such". 

Explanation:  This  is  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment providing  for  concurrence  "with  such 
agreements  as  shall  be  made  at  the  time  of 
such  gift,  or  such  conditions  as  may  be  In- 
cluded in,  and  accepted  with,  such  bequest." 

18.  Prom  the  first  sentence  of  section  2(e) 
(p  10,  lines  17  ff  )  delete  the  words  "modi- 
fication of.  or";  following  the  word  "addi- 
tion" (in  line  20)  add  "to  any  such  area  of 
wilderness  or";  change  the  word  "enact- 
ment" date  to  "effective"  date;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  delete  the  words  "of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or 
other  official  or  officials  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  land  Involved"  and  add  the  word 
"appropriate"  Secretary 

Explanation :  These  are  clarifying  amend- 
ments The  last  one  brings  tMs  section  Into 
harmony  with  the  amended  section  2(d). 

19  At  the  end  of  section  2(e)  (p.  11,  line 
20)  add:  "A  concurrent  resolution  of  rejec- 
tion shall  be  handled  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  of  title  II  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  206-207;  sees.  203-206)  .*• 

Explanation:  This  is  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment pending  before  the  committee. 

20.  Make  the  added  section  2(f)  (p.  10) 
read  as  follows:  "Later  additions  to  Wilder- 
ness System  or  areas. —  (f)  Additions  to  any 
wilderness  area  or  to  the  Wilderness  System 
after  the  fifteen-year  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  only 
by  Act  of  Congress." 

Explanation:  This  subsection  is  an 
amendment  to  Committee  Print  No.  3  added 
in  the  House  "clean  bill"  to  allay  anxieties 
regarding  indefinite  enlargement  of  the  Wil- 
derness System. 

21.  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  3(b) 
(p.  12,  line  17)  after  the  phrase  "existing 
private  rights"  delete  the  parenthetical  words 
"(if  any)." 

Explanation :  This  deletion  is  in  conform- 
ity with  the  O'Mahoney-Allott  proposal,  and 
is  for  the  same  purpose  as  amendment  No.  6. 

22.  At  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3(b)  delete  the  words  "not  contem- 
plated In  the  purposes  of  this  Act."  and  sub- 
stitute "Provided,  That  establishments  out- 
side the  wilderness  areas.  Including  estab- 
lishments within  areas  of  the  National  Park 
System  designated  for  accommodations  for 
visitors  in  accordance  with  section  2(b)  of 
this  Act.  may  perform  their  services  within 
areas  of  wilderness  in  connection  with  such 
activities  as  are  proper  for  realizing  the  rec- 
reational or  other  purposes  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding guide  services  and  the  provision  of 
horses,  equipment,  or  other  essentials  for 
use  of  the  area  as  wilderness." 

Explanation:  This  is  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment adapted  from  the  O'Mahoney-Allott 
substitute  bill. 

23.  At  the  end  of  section  3(b)  (p.  13,  line 
4)  add  "including  such  measures  as  may  be 
required  in  emergencies  involving  the  health 
and  safety  of  persons  within  such  areas." 

Explanation:  This  is  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment adapted  from  the  O'Mahoney-Allott 
substitute  bill. 

24  and  25  In  section  3(c)(2)  after  the 
word  "prospecting"  (p.  13,  line  20)  add  the 
parenthesis  "(Including  exploration  for  oil 
and  gas)  "  and  after  the  word  "mining  "  (line 


21)  add  the  parenthesis  "(including  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas)." 

Explanation:  These  are  clarifying  amend- 
ments adapted  from  the  O'Mahoney-Allott 
substitute  bill. 

26.  In  section  S(c)  (3)  (p.  14.  lines  18  ff.) 
following  the  references  to  public  laws  in- 
sert the  appropriate  parentheses  "(46  Stat. 
1020),"  "(62  Stat.  568)."  and  "(70  Stat. 
326)." 

Explanation:  These  insertions  remedy  In- 
advertent omissions. 

27.  At  the  end  of  section  3(c)  add  a  fur- 
ther paragraph  6  as  follows: 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  Jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  several  States  with  re- 
Bp>ect  to  wildlife  and  fish  in  the  national 
forests" 

Explanation:  This  is  an  amendment  simi- 
lar to  one  made  to  the  Multiple-Use  Act  and 
one  that  is  here  Intended  to  meet  the  need 
envisioned  in  a  provision  of  the  O'Mahoney- 
Allott  substitute  bill  regarding  hunting  and 
fishing,  doing  this  In  a  way  that  avoids  rec- 
ognized difficulties  in  that  language. 

THE    Bn.L    IN    REVISED    FORM 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  incor- 
porating these  revisions  and  thus  in 
every  way  possible  meeting  the  pending 
suggestions  and  objections,  1  wish  now 
to  introduce  the  wilderness  bill  in  re- 
vised form  for  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  wilderness  bill  in  revised  form 
<S.  3809)  be  printed  in  full  at  this  place 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3809)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System 
for  the  permament  good  of  the  whole 
people,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Murray,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  in 
order  to  secure  for  the  American  people  of 
present  and  future  generations  the  benefits 
of  an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness,  there 
Is  hereby  established  a  National  Wilderness 
I*reservatlon  System  to  be  composed  of  fed- 
erally owned  areas  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  and  possessions  as  here- 
inafter provided,  retaining  their  primeval 
character  and  influence  and  being  managed 
for  purposes  consistent  with  their  continued 
preservation  as  wilderness,  for  the  public 
purposes  of  use  and  enj03rment  by  the  people 
in  such  manner  as  will  leave  them  unim- 
paired for  future  use  and  enjoyment  as 
wilderness. 

(b)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  an  In- 
creasing population,  accompanied  by  ex- 
panding settlement  and  growing  mechani- 
zation, is  destined  to  occupy  and  modify 
all  areas  within  the  United  States,  its  ter- 
ritories, and  possessions  except  those  that 
are  designated  for  preservation  and  protec- 
tion in  their  natural  condition. 

(c)  It  is  accordingly  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  (II  to  secure  the  dedica- 
tion of  an  adequate  system  of  Eireas  of  wild- 
erness and  (2)  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  these  areas  and  for  the  gathering  and 
dissemination  of  Information  regarding  their 
use  and  enjoyment  as  wilderness.  It  is  pur- 
suant to  this  policy  that  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  l.s  established. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  units 


of  this  System  shall  be  so  protected  and 
administered  as  to  preserve  their  wilderness 
character 

(d)  A  wilderness.  In  contrast  with  those 
areas  where  man  and  his  own  works  domi- 
nate the  landscape,  Is  hereby  recognized  as 
an  area  where  the  earth  and  its  community 
of  life  are  un trammeled  by  man.  where  man 
himself  is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain. 
An  area  of  wilderness  Is  further  defined  to 
mean  an  area  of  undeveloped  Federal  land 
without  permanent  improvements  or  human 
habitation  which  is  protected  and  managed 
so  as  to  preserve  its  natural  conditions  and 
which  (1)  generally  appears  to  have  been 
affected  primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature, 
with  the  Imprint  of  man's  works  substan- 
tially unnoilceable;  (2)  has  outstanding 
opportunities  for  solitude  or  a  rugged,  primi- 
tive, and  unconflned  type  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation; (3)  is  of  sufficient  size  as  to  make 
practicable  Its  preservation  and  use  In  an 
unimpaired  condition,  and  (4)  may  also 
contain  ecological,  geological,  archeological, 
or  other  features  of  scientific,  educational, 
scenic,  or  historical  value.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  wilderness  shall  Include  the  areas 
provided  for  in  section  2  of  this  Act  and 
such  other  areas  as  shall  be  designated  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

NATIONAL    WILDERNESS    PRESERVATION    SYSTEM 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tic-n  System  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  Wilderness  System)  shall  com- 
prise (subject  to  existing  private  rights)  the 
federally  owned  areas  provided  for  in  this 
section. 

NATIONAL  FOREST  AREAS 

(a)  The  Wilderness  System  shall  include 
as  wilderness  areas  the  areas  within  the  na- 
tional forests  classified  on  June  30,  1960, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  as  wilder- 
ness, wild,  primitive,  or  canoe:  Provided. 
That  the  areas  classified  as  primitive  shall 
be  subject  to  review  as  hereinafter  provided: 

Following  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall,  within  fifteen 
years,  review.  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
C,  section  251.20,  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  title  36,  effective  January  1, 
1959,  the  suitability  of  each  primitive  area 
in  the  national  forests  for  preservation  as 
wilderness  and  shall  report  his  findings  to 
the  President.  Before  the  convening  of 
Congress  each  year  during  the  said  fifteen- 
year  period,  the  President  shall  advise  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  his  recommendation  for  the  Inclu- 
sion and  designation  as  wilderness  area,  or 
exclusion  from  the  Wilderness  System,  of 
each  and  every  area  on  which  review  has 
been  completed  in  the  preceding  year,  to- 
gether with  maps  and  definition  of  bound- 
aries: Provided,  That  the  President  may  alter 
at  the  time  of  such  Inclusion  and  designa- 
tion the  boundaries  existing  on  the  date  of 
this  Act  for  any  primitive  area  included,  to 
exclude  p>ortions  not  predominantly  of  wil- 
derness value  or  to  add  any  adjacent  area  of 
national  forest  lands  that  are  predominantly 
of  wilderness  value.  The  recommendation 
of  the  President  in  respect  to  each  and  every 
area  shall  become  effective  at  the  conclusion 
of  one  full  and  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  such  certification  Is  received  by 
Congress  if  not  rejected  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution passed  by  Congress  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  session. 

Additional  areas  for  Inclusion  In  the  Wil- 
derness System  may  be  designated  within 
national  forests  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture during  the  above  said  fifteen-year 
period,  after  not  less  than  ninety  days'  pub- 
lic notice  and  the  holding  of  a  public  hear- 
ing, if  there  is  a  demand  for  such  a  hearing. 
and   such  designations  shall  take  effect   as 
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provided  In  subsection  (e)  below.  The  pub- 
lication of  a  proposal  to  add  any  national 
forest  area  or  part  thereof  to  the  Wilderness 
System  shall  segregate  the  public  lands  in- 
%-oIved  from  any  or  all  appropriations  under 
the  public  land  laws  to  the  extent  deemed 
necess;\ry  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Such  segregation  shall  terminate  In  relation 
to  any  unit  of  public  l.tnd  area  upon  rejec- 
tion of  the  area  by  the  President  for  sub- 
mission to  Congress  as  a  wilderness  area 
or  upon  rejection  of  the  area  by  Congress 
for  addition  to  the  Wilderness  System,  or 
five  years  after  the  segregation  becomes  effec- 
tive. If  the  lands  Involved  are  not  Included 
In  a  wilderness  area  proposal  pending  be- 
fore Congress. 

In  establishing  thus  a  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  to  Include  units  within 
the  national  forests  It  is  further  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  administer 
such  units  In  accordance  with  the  Multiple 
Use  Act  of  1960.  Public  Law  517  of  the  86th 
Congress.  Such  areas  of  wilderness  IlKe  all 
other  national  forest  land  shall  be  so  man- 
aged as  to  protect  and  preserve  the  water- 
sheds, the  soil,  the  beneficial  forest  and 
timber  growth,  and  all  beneficial  vegetative 
cover.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  further 
declared  to  be  within  and  supplemental  to 
but  not  In  Interference  with  the  purposes 
for  which  national  forests  are  established  as 
set  forth  In  the  Act  of  June  4.  1897  (30  Stat. 
34.  35.  36:    16  U  S.C    471-78,  551). 

N-^TT'    NM      P\RK    SYSTEM     .*REAS 

t.  At  the  times.  In  the  manner,  and  with 
the  exceptions  hereinafter  provided  for,  the 
V.''.'.:lf>':."5s  System  shall  Include  each  park 
an  1  rr.  .::,»nt  In  the  National  Park  System 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  embracing  a 
continuous  area  of  five  thousand  acres  or 
more  with  ut  roads,  and  such  additional 
uuiLs  of  Che  National  Park  System  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe 

Not  later  than  ten  years  after  the  date  of 
this  Act.  or  within  two  years  after  a  unit 
has  been  prescribed  for  addition  to  the 
Wilderness  System,  whichever  Is  later,  and 
su'Dseq'.iently  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  determine  to  be  necessary  In  the  public 
Interest,  the  SecretaiTr  of  the  Interior  shall, 
ninety  days  after  giving  public  notice  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  4  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  238;  5 
U.S.C  1003),  designate  within  each  unit  of 
the  National  Park  System  to  be  Included  In 
the  Wilderness  System  such  area  or  areas 
as  h°  sh.H.l  determine  to  be  required  for 
r  {icl.~.  n.ot.jr  trails,  buildings,  accommoda- 
tion.=;  f  )r  visitors,  and  administrative  Installa- 
tions Each  such  unit,  with  the  exception  of 
the  particular  area  or  areas  determined  to  be 
required  for  the  aforesaid  purposes,  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Wilderness  System  when 
the  designation  of  such  area  or  areas  has  been 
made  within  that  unit,  and  as  provided  In 
subsection  le)  below. 

No  designation  of  an  area  for  roads,  motor 
trails,  buildings,  accommodations  for  visitors, 
or  administrative  Installations  shall  modify 
or  affect  the  application  to  that  area  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  approved  August  25. 
191-3.  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes"  (39 
Stat  535.  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  1  and  the 
following).  The  accommodations  and  In- 
stallations In  such  designated  areas  shall  be 
incident  to  the  conservation  and  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and 
historical  objects  and  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
park  or  monument  In  its  natural  condition. 
Further,  the  Inclusion  of  any  National  Park 
System  area  within  the  Wilderness  System 
piirsuant  to  this  Act  shall  in  no  manner 
lower  the  standards  evolved  for  the  use  and 
preservation  of  such  National  Park  System 
areas  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  August 
25,  1918  (39  Stat.  535.  as  amended;  16  U.S.C, 
1952  edition,  sec  1  and  the  following),  the 
statutory  authority  under  which  the  area  was 


created,  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  which 
might  pertain  to  or  affect  such  National 
Park  System  area,  including  but  not  limited 
to.  the  Act  of  June  8.  1906  (34  Stat.  235; 
16  use,  1952  edition,  sec.  432  and  the  fol- 
lowing), the  provisions  of  title  16,  United 
states  Code,  1953  edition,  section  796;  and 
the  Act  of  Augtist  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666.  16 
use,  1952  edition,  sec  461  and  the  follow- 
ing). 

NATIONAL    Wn-DLTTE    RETUCES    AIVD    RANGES 

(c)  The  Wilderness  System  shall  Include 
such  wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges,  or 
portions  thereof,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  designate.  Within  five  years 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
survey  the  refuges  and  ranges  under  his 
jurisdiction  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  and  designate  for  Inclusion  In  the  Wil- 
derness System  those  refuges  and  ranges,  or 
portions  thereof,  that  he  determines  to  be 
appropriate.  Further,  during  the  Ofteen- 
year  period  following  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  survey  any 
refuges  or  ranges  added  to  his  Jurisdiction, 
to  determine  If  they  are.  or  contain  areas 
that  are.  suitable  for  Inclusion  In  the  Wil- 
derness System,  and  shall  make  such  de- 
termination and  so  designate  the  appropriate 
refuge,  range,  or  portion  thereof,  within  two 
years  after  the  refuge  or  range  is  added  to 
his   Jurisdiction. 

Within  two  years  after  the  designation  of 
any  refuge  or  range  In  Its  entirety,  and 
subsequently  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  determine  to  be  necessary  In  the  public 
Interest,  and  ninety  days  after  giving  public 
notice  In  accordance  with  section  4.  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat. 
233;  5  use.  1003),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  designate  within  such  refuge 
or  range  such  area  or  areas  as  he  shall 
detemilne  to  be  required  for  roads  and 
buildings  and  other  installations  for  ad- 
ministration and  protection  of  the  wildlife, 
which  area  or  areas  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  Wilderness  System,  Designations  made 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  take  effect  as  provided  in 
subsection    (e)    below. 

Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  designate 
for  inclusion  in  the  Wilderness  System  any 
area  of  national  forest  or  other  land  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

OTHxa  uNrrs 

(d)  The  Wilderness  System  shall  also  In- 
clude such  units  as  may  be  designated 
within  any  fe<lerally  owned  areas  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  ot  the  Secretary  of 
Agi-lculture.  including  any  area  or  areas 
acquired  by  gift  or  bequest  by  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  Federal  Government  for 
preservation  as  wilderness.  The  designation 
of.  addition  to.  or  modification  or  elimina- 
tion of.  such  units  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  regulations  that  shall  be  established  In 
conformity  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by 
the  appropriate  Secretary,  Including  but  not 
limited  to,  provisions  for  segregating  any 
public  lands  Involved  from  any  or  all  forms 
of  appropriation  under  the  public-lands  laws 
pending  addition  of  such  units  to  the 
Wilderness  System,  and  shall  take  effect  as 
provided  In  subsection  (e)  below:  Provided, 
That  segregation  shall  terminate  In  relation 
to  any  unit  of  public  land  £irea  upon  rejec- 
tion of  the  area  by  the  President  for  sub- 
mission to  Congress  as  a  wilderness  area  or 
upon  rejection  of  the  area  by  Congress  for 
addition  to  the  Wilderness  System,  or  five 
years  after  the  segregation  becomes  effective. 
if  the  lands  Involved  are  not  Included  In  a 
wilderness  area  proposal  pending  before 
Congress.  Regulations  with  regard  to  any 
privately  owned  area  given  or  bequeathed  to 
a  Federal  agency  for  preservation  as  wilder- 
ness shall  be  In  accordance  with  such  agree- 


:..!  i.ts  as  shall  be  made  at  the  time  of  such 
gift,  or  such  conditions  as  may  Le  Included 
In.  and  accepted  with,  surh  bequest. 
Within  federally  owned  areas  Included  In  the 
Wilderness  System  under  this  subsection  the 
grazing  of  livestock  where  well  established  at 
the  time  of  such  designation  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  subject  to  regulations 
deemed  desirable  by  the  official  or  officials 
authorised  to  determine  the  use  of  the  areas 
Involved. 

ADDmoNS.     MODinCATlONS.     AND     ET.IMINA'noNS 

(e)  Any  proposed  elimination  from  any 
area  of  wilderness  established  in  accordance 
with  this  Act,  or  any  proposed  elimination 
of  any  unit  from  the  Wilderness  System,  and 
any  proposed  addition  to  any  such  area  of 
wilderness  or  to  the  Wilderness  System  dur- 
ing the  fifteen-year  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  shall  be  made  only 
after  not  less  than  ninety  days'  public 
notice  and  the  holding  of  a  public  hearing, 
if  there  Is  a  demand  for  such  a  hearliig. 
and  shall  be  reported  with  map  and  descrip- 
tion to  the  President  by  the  appropriate 
Secretary.  The  President  shall  transmit  the 
proposal  to  Congress  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, and  his  recommendation  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  first  full 
and  continuous  session  of  Congress,  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  report  Is  received 
by  Congress;  but  only  If  during  this  period 
there  has  not  been  passed  by  Congress  a 
concurrent  resolution  opposing  such  pro- 
posed modification,  or  elimination :  Provided, 
That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  restrict  or 
affect  the  authority  of  officials  of  the  United 
States,  acting  pursuant  to  other  law,  to 
establish  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  such 
law,  areas  of  the  National  Park  System,  or  to 
make  additions,  modifications,  or  elimina- 
tions from  any  area  of  such  National  Park 
System  pursuant  to  such  authority.  Within 
any  unit  of  the  Wilderness  System  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  privately  owned  lands  Is 
hereby  authorized,  and  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  approve  for  such  acquisition 
are  hereby  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated. 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  rejection  shall 
be  handled  In  accordance  with  the  pwo- 
cedures  of  title  II  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of    1949    (63   Stat    206^207;    section   303-206). 

LATEK    ADDmONS    TO  WTLDEBNESS    STS7XM 

(f)  Additions  to  any  wilderness  area  or  to 
the  Wilderness  System  after  the  fifteen-year 
period  following  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  be  made  only  by  Act  of  Congress. 

17SK    or    THE    WILDERNKSS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
Interpreted  as  Interfering  with  the  purposes 
stated  In  the  establishment  of  or  pertaining 
to  any  national  park  or  monument,  national 
forest,  national  wildlife  refuge,  or  other  area 
Involved,  except  that  any  agency  administer- 
ing any  area  within  the  Wilderness  System 
shall  be  responsible  for  preserving  the  wil- 
derness character  of  the  area  and  shall  so 
administer  such  area  for  such  other  purposes 
as  also  to  preserve  Its  wilderness  character. 
The  Wilderness  System  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  public  purposes  of  recreational,  scenic, 
scientific,  educational,  conservation,  and  his- 
torical use.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  all  such  use  shall  be  in  harmony,  both 
in  kind  and  degree,  with  the  wilderness 
environment  and  with  Its  preservation. 

(b»  Except  as  specially  provided  in  this 
section,  and  subject  to  existing  private 
rights,  no  portion  of  any  area  constituting 
a  unit  of  the  Wilderness  System  shall  be 
used  for  any  form  of  commercial  enterprise: 
Provided.  That  establishments  outside  the 
wilderness  areas.  Including  establishments 
within  areas  of  the  National  Park  System 
designated  for  accommodations  for  visitors 
In  accordance  with  section  2(b)  of  this  Act, 
may  perform  their  services  within  areas  of 
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wilderness  In  connection  with  such  activities 
as  are  proper  for  realizing  the  recreational 
or  other  purposes  of  this  Act.  including  guide 
services  and  the  provision  of  horses,  equip- 
ment, or  other  essentials  for  use  of  the  area 
as  wilderness.  Within  such  areas,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section  and  In 
section  2  of  this  Act.  there  shall  be  no  per- 
manent road:  nor  shall  there  be  any  use  of 
motor  vehicles,  motorized  equipment,  or 
motorboats.  or  landing  of  aircraft,  nor  any 
other  mechanical  transport  or  delivery  of 
persons  or  supplies,  nor  any  tempxjrary  road, 
nor  any  structure  or  installation.  In  excess 
of  the  minimum  required  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  area  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Including  such  measures  as  may  be  re- 
quired In  emergencies  Involving  the  health 
and  safety  of  persons  within  such  areas. 

SPECIAL    PROVISIONS 

(c)  The  following  special  provisions  are 
hereby  made : 

( 1 )  Within  national  forest  areas  Included 
In  the  Wilderness  System  grazing  of  live- 
stock and  the  use  of  aircraft  or  motorboats 
where  these  practices  have  already  become 
well  established  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  desirable. 
Within  national  forest  areas  Included  in  the 
Wilderness  System  such  measure*  may  be 
taken  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  control 
of  Insects  and  diseases,  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  deems 
desirable. 

(2)  Within  national  forest  areas  Included 
In  the  Wilderness  System  and  In  federally 
owned  areas  Included  In  the  Wilderness  Sys- 
tem under  section  2(cy  of  this  Act.  the 
President  may.  within  a  specific  area  and  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  desirable,  authorize  prospecting  (In- 
cluding exploration  for  oil  and  gas),  mining 
(including  the  production  of  oil  and  gas), 
and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
reservoirs,  water-conservation  works,  and 
other  facilities  needed  In  the  public  interest. 
Including  the  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance essential  to  development  and  use 
thereof,  upon  his  determination  that  such 
use  or  uses  In  the  specific  area  will  better 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  thereof  than  will  Its  denial. 

(3)  Other  provisions  of  this  Act  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  m.anagement 
of  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  for- 
merly designated  as  the  Superior,  Little  In- 
dian Slotiz.  and  Caribou  roadless  areas  In  the 
Superior  National  Forest.  Minnesota,  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing, without  unnecessary  restrictions  on 
other  uses,  including  that  of  timber,  the 
primitive  character  of  the  area,  particularly 
In  the  vicinity  of  lakes,  streams,  and  por- 
tages: Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  preclude  the  continuance  within  the 
area  of  any  already  established  use  of  motor- 
boats.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  modify  the 
restrictions  and  provisions  of  the  Shlpstead- 
Nolan  Act,  Public  Law  539,  Seventy-first  Con- 
gress, second  session.  July  10,  1930  (46  Stat. 
1020).  the  Thye-Blatnlk  Act.  Public  Law  733, 
Eightieth  Congress,  second  session,  June  22. 
1948  (62  Stat.  568),  and  the  Humphrey- 
Thye-Blatnlk-Andresen  Act.  Public  Law  607, 
Eighty-fourth  Congress,  second  session.  June 
22.  1956  (70  Stat.  326).  as  applying  to  the 
Superior  National  Forest  or  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Modifica- 
tions of  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 
within  the  Superior  National  Forest  shall  be 
accomplished  In  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2  (a)  and  (e) . 

(4)  Any  existing  use  or  form  of  appropria- 
tion authorized  or  provided  for  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  or  legislation  establishing  any 
national  wildlife  refuge  or  range  existing 
on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  may  be 


continued  under  such  authorization  or  pro- 
vision. 

(6)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  constitute  an 
express  or  Implied  claim  or  denial  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  to  exemp- 
tion from  State  water  laws 

(6)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  the  Jurisdiction  or  responsibili- 
ties of  the  several  States  with  respect  to 
wildlife  and  fish  In  the  national  forests. 

RECORDS    AND    REPORTS 

Sec  4  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  each  main- 
tain available  to  the  public  records  of  wild- 
erness areas  In  their  Jurisdiction.  Including 
maps  and  descriptions,  copies  of  regulations 
governing  them,  copies  of  public  notices  of, 
and  reports  submitted  to  Congress  regarding 
pending  additions,  eliminations,  or  modifica- 
tions At  the  opening  of  each  session  of 
Congress,  the  Secretaries  shall  Jointly  report 
to  the  President  for  transmission  to  Con- 
gress on  the  status  of  the  Wilderness  System. 
Including  a  list  and  description  of  areas  In 
the  System,  regulations  In  effect  and  other 
pertinent  Information,  together  with  any 
recommendations  they  may  care  to  make. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  authorized 
to  accept  private  contributions  and  gifts  to 
be  used  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Any  such  contributions  or  gifts  shall,  for 
purposes  of  Federal  Income,  estate,  and  gift 
taxes,  be  considered  a  contribution  or  gift  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  for  an 
exclusively  public  purpose,  and  may  be  de- 
ducted as  such  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  subject  to 
all  applicable  limitations  and  restrictions 
contained  therein. 

Sec.  6  This  Act  shall  be  known  as  the 
"National   Wilderness    Preservation   Act." 

Mr.  MURRAY,  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  followed  in  the  Record  with 
exhibits  A,  B.  C,  D.  and  E,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  A:  A  brochure  entitled  ■'The 
Wilderness  Bill,"  issued  by  Trustees  for 
Conservation  and  among  other  matters, 
briefly  summarizing  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  listing  selected  newspapers  that 
have  supported  the  measure  editorially. 

Exhibit  B:  An  editorial  in  the  spring 
1960  issue  of  the  Living  Wilderness  en- 
titled "A  Basic  Concept,"  pointing  out 
the  multiple-use  principle  as  incorpo- 
rated in  the  wilderness  bill. 

Exhibit  C:  An  editorial  in  the  June 
1960  Issue  of  National  Wildlands  News 
entitled  "What  About  the  Multiple-Use 
Bills?"  emphasizing  that  legislation  to 
assert  multiple  use  is  desirable  "but  it 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  substitute 
for  the  wilderness  bill." 

Exhibit  D:  An  editorial  in  the  June 
1960  issue  of  National  Parks  magazine 
entitled  "Our  Wilderness  Opportunity — 
Can  We  Lose  It?" 

Exhibit  E:  A  selection  of  recent  news- 
paper editorials  supporting  the  wilder- 
ness bill,  including  a  June  27.  1960,  edito- 
rial from  the  New  York  Times,  which, 
appropriately  for  our  purposes  today, 
comments  that,  and  I  quote: 

While  the  multiple-use  law  Is  acceptable 
In  Itself.  It  ought  not  be  considered — as  we 
fear  some  of  its  proponents  consider  It — 
as  an  alternative  to.  or  a  diversion  from,  the 
various  proposals  to  create  new  national 
parks  to  provide  permanent  statutory  pro- 
tection for  certain  unique  scenic  areas.  Nor 
should  It  be  regarded  as  lessening  In  any 
way  the  need  for  the  wilderness  bill,  which 
has  been  debated  for  years  and  which  would 
establish  firm  legislative  protection — that  the 


multiple-use  bill  does  not  establish— for  the 
small  remaining  areas  of  primitive  wilder- 
ness still  held  In  Federal  hands. 

The  editorials  in  exhibit  E  are  listed 
as  follows: 

1.  "Multiple  Use."  from  the  New  York 
Times.  June  27.  1960. 

2.  "The  Wilderness  BUI,"  from  the  New 
York  Times,  January  3.    1960. 

3.  "Save  Our  Wilderness."  from  the  Knox- 
vllle  News-Sentinel.  January   13,  1960. 

4.  "Time  for  Close  Look  at  Wilderness 
Areas."  from  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulle- 
tin, January  17.  1960. 

5.  "The  Forest  Primeval,"  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  February  15,  1960. 

6.  "Saving  the  Wilderness."  from  the  Mec> 
ford.  Oreg..  Mail  Tribune.  February  25.  1960. 

7.  "The  Wilderness  Bill  and  You,"  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror  News.  March  1,  1960. 

8.  "Nature's  Last  Stand."  from  the  Eve- 
ning Star.  Washington.  DC.  March  5.  1960. 

9.  "Importance  of  Wilderness,"  from  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  April  19,  1960. 

10.  "Act  Now  To  Safeguard  Wilderness 
Areas."  from  the  Lemoore  Advance  (Calif.), 
April  23.  1960. 

11.  "DAR  Is  Wrong."  from  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  April  30,  1960. 

12.  "The  Wilderness  BUI,"  from  the  Record 
Herald,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  May  6.  1960. 

13  "Why  the  Delay?"  from  the  Evening 
Star,  Washington,  DC,  June  29.  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Exhibit  A 
The  Wilderness  Bill 
(By  Trvistees  for  Conservation,  San  Francisco, 
CaUf  ,  and  Washington,  DC) 

Wilderness  areas — like  museums,  art  gal- 
leries, libraries — are  for  everybody.  They 
constitute  only  2  percent  of  our  land  and 
should  be  preserved  as  part  of  our  heritage 
fcM-  all — not  exploited  by  the  few  people  who 
can  profit  by  destroying  them.  Let's  not  let 
representatives  of  commercial  interests  keep 
us  from  preserving  our  few  remaining  areas. 

The  wilderness  bill  has  been  termed  "the 
most  Important  conservation  measure  now 
before  Congress." 

The  New  York  Times  says  "It  may  well 
come  to  be  considered,  along  with  the  An- 
tiquities Act  of  1960,  the  Park  Service  Act  of 
1916,  and  a  few  other  basic  laws,  part  of  the 
Magna  Carta  of  American  conservation." 

The  purpose  of  the  wilderness  bill  Is  "to 
secure  for  the  American  people  of  present  and 
future  generations  the  benefits  of  an  endur- 
ing resource  of  wilderness" — a  resource  that 
win  "serve  public  purposes  Including  recrea- 
tional, scenic,  scientific,  educational,  con- 
servation, and  historical  use  and  enjoyment 
by  the  people." 

WHAT    THE    WILDERNESS    BILL    WILL    DO 

1.  Establish  a  national  policy  for  wilder- 
ness preservation  and  a  program  to  make 
It  effective. 

2.  Give  statutory  protection  to  wilderness 
areas  In  national  parks  and  monuments, 
national  forests,  and  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges and  ranges. 

3.  Establish  a  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System  "for  the  permanent  good 
of  the  whole  people"  to  consist  of  the  now- 
existing  wilderness  areas  In  the  forests, 
parks,  and  refuges. 

4.  Set  up  an  orderly  procedure  for  addi- 
tions, deletions,  or  changes  In  the  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  with  provisions 
for  due  notice,  public  hearings,  and  review 
by  Congress. 

WHAT    FT    WILL    NOT   DO 

1  It  Will  not  conflict  with  established 
Tises  of  the  parks,  monuments,  forests,  or 
wildlife  refuges. 
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2  I:  A. 11  not  Interfere  v.ith  established 
practices,  such,  as  grazing,  for  example.  (It 
Includes  no  areas  now  open  to  lumbering.) 

3.  It  will  not  endanger  existing  private 
rights;   It  specifically  safeguards  them. 

4.  It  will  not  call  for  money:  It  merely 
sets  up  a  system  by  which  existing  Federal 
agencies  will  preserve  wilderness  values  In 
the  specified  are.us  already  under  their 
Jurisdiction. 

The  wilderness  bill  Is  an  Investment  for 
the  ages. 

WHY    niE    WTU3EENKSS    BriX    IS    NEEDED 

1.  wilderness  now  has  only  administrative 
protection  There  is  no  national  wilderness 
policy  or  program  prescribed  by  Congress. 
Admlnlstraiors  change;  their  Ideas  on  the 
comjxwltlon  and  values  of  wilderness  differ. 
One  administrator  can  abolish  or  seriously 
reduce  wilderness  established  by  another. 
Administrators  are  under  pressures  hard  to 
withstand  when  there  are  no  congressional 
guidelines. 

2  The  wilderness  bill  would  provide  the 
guides  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
administrators,  since  It  charges  administer- 
ing agencies  with  responsibility  for  preserv- 
ing the  wilderness  character  of  wilderness 
areas  In  their  charge. 

3.  It  authorizes  multiple  use  Including 
wilderness. 

4.  Oongress — representing  all  the  people — 
should  have  the  decisive  voice  In  stating 
and  carrying  out  a  policy  regarding  the  use 
of  public  Innds  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

WHO    SITPPOnTS    THE    BIIX? 

Sponsored  in  Congress  by  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  both  parties,  westerners 
and  easterners,  the  wilderness  bill  hafi  the 
support  of  conservation  organizations  which 
have  long  realized  the  need  for  a  basic  na- 
tional poUcv.  as  well  as  garden  clubs,  wom- 
en's organizations,  sportsmen's  organlza- 
tlona,  labor  groups,  professional  people, 
clergymen,  businessmen,  housewives,  teach- 
ers and  professors,  students,  naturalists, 
scientists,  and  "Just  folks."  In  one  hearing 
there  was  testimony  for  wilderness  preser- 
vation from  a  sawmill  operator  who  saw 
greater  public  value  In  the  forest  as  a  wil- 
derness In  that  area  than  In  the  timber  that 
could  be  taken  out  of  It. 

Among  supporters  are  many  prominent 
Individuals,  Including  Ansel  Adams,  Elliott 
a  Barker  Gjy  Emerson.  U.  S.  Grant  3d, 
Fr-der.ck.  Brown  Harris,  Paul  G.  Hoffman. 
J  «■:;•.  vVxxl  Krutch,  Karl  Mennlnger. 
?:  ■=  .-i  >r  Roosevelt.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.. 
A  ;  u  :-"  ~:evenson.  Wallace  Stegner.  Edwin 
\V,.v  rea.e,  G.  Mennen  Williams. " 

l\venty-two  national  and  58  State  and 
other  organizations.  Including  APL-CTO. 
Amerlciin  Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
American  Nature  Association,  Citizen's  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources,  Council  of 
Conservationists,  Federation  of  Western 
Outdoor  Clubs,  Garden  Clubs  of  America, 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Inde- 
pendent Tlmbermen's  Committee,  Izaak 
WsUton  League,  National  Audubon  Society, 
National  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs, 
National  Parfcs  Association,  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  Nature  Conservancy,  New  York 
State  Conservation  Council.  Sierra  Club,  The 
Wilderness  Society.  Trustees  for  Conserva- 
tion. Washington  State  Sportsmen's  Council, 
Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Many  newspapers,  in  editorials,  including 
Boston  Herald,  ChrLnian  Science  Monitor. 
Hartford  Courant.  New  York  Times.  Wash- 
ington Post.  Washington  Evening  Star.  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch,  Knoxvllle  News-Sen- 
tmel,  Nashville  Tennessean.  Minneapolis 
Star,  St  Louis  Po6t-Dlsp>atch,  Rock  Island 
Argus.  Oklahoma  City  Times.  Pittsburgh 
Bun-Telegraph,  Pittsburgh  Poet -Gazette. 
Bend  (Oreg.)  Bulletin.  Eugene  Reglster- 
Ouard,  Portland  JoumEil.  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.   San   Francisco   Examiner. 


The  administration,  through  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  urged 
prompt  approval. 

WHAT    ES    HAJTEKINO    To     THE    Bll-L? 

In  the  Senate  the  Interior  Committee 
after  two  hearings  in  Washington,  DC.  and 
six  in  the  West  is  now  considering  the 
wilderness  bill.  Senators  and  staff  members 
have  worked  out  a  revision  to  clarify,  modify, 
and  amend  it  in  accordance  with  criticisms 
presented.  This  revision — known  as  Com- 
mltte  Print  3 — has  been  accepted  by  wilder- 
ness bin  advocates.  They  are  urging  that  It 
be  reported  promptly  by  the  committee  and 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Substitute  bills  and 
amendments  advocated  b.  Senator  Joseph 
O'Mahonky  and  Senator  Gordon  Allott 
have  been  opposed  as  representing  attempts 
to  friistrate  and  defeat  the  real  purpose  and 
needs  of  this  legislation. 

In  the  House  the  Interior  Committee  lead- 
ership has  agreed  to  take  up  the  wilderness 
bill  as  soon  as  It  Is  passed  by  the  Senate. 
This  bill  wlU  have  to  be  done  promptly  so 
the  bill  can  be  enacted  this  year.  The  bill  in 
Its  Senate  Committee  Print  3  form  has  re- 
cently been  introduced  in  the  House.  Thus 
the  way  is  being  prepared  for  prompt  action 
that   can   bring   enactment   this   year. 

(This  is  being  written  on  March  31,  1960.) 

YOU    CAN    HELP 

You  can  write  your  Senators  urging  them 
to  speed  up  action  on  the  wilderness  bill  as 
revised  In  Committee  Print  3  and  asking 
them  to  oppose  last-minute  substitute  pro- 
posals by  those  who  want  to  delay  and  frus- 
trate this  much -needed  legislation.  After  4 
years  of  study  it  Is  now  time  to  act.  Address: 
Senate   Office   Building,   Washington.   DC. 

You  can  urge  your  Congressman  (Ad- 
dress: House  Office  Btillding.  Washington, 
D.C.)  to  support  the  wilderness  bill  and  do 
everything  he  can  to  Insure  prompt  action. 
Ask  him  or  her  to  help  see  that  the  House 
Interior  Committee  acts  promptly  so  we 
can  get  the  wlldemess  bill  through  this 
year. 

FiIHIBIT  B 

[From   the  Living  WUdemees,  spring   1960] 
A  Basic  Cowcept 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  wilderness 
bill's  section  on  "use  of  wilderness"  ex- 
presses the  essence  of  a  concept  that  this 
measure  proposes  to  ranbody  in  fundamental 
law: 

"Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  interpreted 
as  Interfering  with  the  purposes  stated  in 
the  establishment  of  or  pertaining  to  any 
national  park  or  monument,  national  forest, 
national  wildlife  refuge,  or  other  area  in- 
volved, except  that  any  agency  administer- 
ing any  area  within  the  wilderness  system 
shall  be  responsible  for  preserving  the  wil- 
derness character  of  the  area  and  shall  so  ad- 
minister such  area  for  such  other  purposes 
as  also  to  preserve  its  wilderness  character." 

Viewed  In  one  way,  this  concept  Is  that 
the  preservation  of  wilderness  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  other  public  purposes  served  by 
our  national  forests,  national  parks,  wildlife 
refuges,  and  other  areas  where  wilderness 
may  be  preserved.  It  Is  consistent  with 
them;  it  can  properly  become  a  part  of  an 
overall  land-use  program  that  will  meet  all 
our  needs. 

Viewed  from  the  other  side,  this  basic  con- 
cept is  that  wilderness  may  be  preserved  in 
areas  that  can  appropriately  serve  also  a 
variety  of  other  purposes;  In  other  words,  a 
multiplicity  of  usee.  Not  only  can  areas  of 
wilderness  be  contained  within,  and  admin- 
istered within,  land  units  that  Include  areas 
devoted  to  other  uses  that  likewise  are 
within  the  overall  multiplicity,  but  also  the 
areas  of  wilderness  themselves  can  serve  a 
multiplicity  of  purposes  compatible  with 
wilderness  protection. 


In  an  early  advocacy  of  this  concept  in 
terms  of  a  National  Wilderness  Preservatlim 
System,  a  spokesman  for  the  Wlldemess  So- 
ciety, at  the  1955  National  Citizens  Planning 
Conference  on  Parks  and  Open  Spaces,  ex- 
plained that —  •  •  •  "each  area  in  the  sys- 
tem would  continue  to  serve  the  peculiar 
purpose  that  it  has,  or  would  have  In  the 
program  of  its  particular  administering 
agency,  but  every  agency  would  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  preserving  the 
wilderness  character  of  any  area  of  the  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  system  in  its 
custody," 

It  Is  Important  to  maintain  our  awareness 
of  this  concept  as  we  move  Into  practical 
considerations  of  specific  situations,  partic- 
ular programs. 

How.  for  example,  could  the  sound  mul- 
tiple-use principles  upheld  by  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  and  by  many  of  its  cooperators 
be  better  expressed  in  a  practical  Federal 
policy  and  program?  How  can  the  nec««- 
sity  for  transferring  lands  from  one  Juris- 
diction to  another  simply  for  the  purposes 
of  wildemesa  preservation  be  better  avoided? 
How  better  could  all  who  handle  lands  in- 
cluding wilderness  be  Impressed  with  its 
values?  In  other  words,  how  better  can  we 
see  the  difficult  undertaking  of  wUdernesB 
preservation — In  our  culture,  our  expanding 
economy — incorporated  in  an  accepted  and 
thus  effective  national  land-use  policy  and 
program? 

BxKiBrr  C 

[From  the  June  1960  Issue  of  National  Wild- 
lands  News) 

In  a  guest  editorial  for  the  June  1960 
National  Wlldlands  News.  Howard  Zahnlser 
said  that  "application  of  the  term  "multlple- 
lisc'  to  a  concept  developed  through  the 
years  is  one  we  all  can  share;  but  the  use  of 
the  term  as  a  shibboleth  to  obstruct  wil- 
derness preservation  deserves  criticism."  He 
pointed  out  that  for  years  "conservation 
leaders  who  have  favored  developing  the 
concept  that  national  forests  are  more  than 
timber  areas  have  advocated  a  bill  such  as 
the  multiple-use  bills  now  before  Congress." 
yet  he  emphasized  that  these  proposals  can- 
not be  substituted  for  wilderness-protective 
legislation.  He  warned  that  "conservation- 
ists must  see  that  opponents  of  wildemess 
preservation  are  not  permitted  to  abuse  one 
good  thing  to  frustrate  another," 

The  full  text  of  this  National  Wlldlands 
News  editorial,  entitled  "What  About  the 
Multiple-Use  Bills?"  Is  as  follows; 

"What  About  the  Mut-tifuc-Use  Bills? 

"From  the  viewpoint  of  those  concerned 
with  the  best  administration  of  the  national 
fcx-ests.  a  declaration  of  multiple-use  policy 
In  legislation  la  important.  For  years  longer 
than  they  have  been  working  on  the  wilder- 
ness bill,  conservation  leaders  who  have 
favored  developing  the  concept  that  national 
forests  are  more  than  timber  areas,  have  ad- 
vocated a  bill  such  as  the  multiple-use  bills 
now  before  Congress. 

"Such  advocacy  does  not  require  agree- 
ment with  those  who  make  a  contrast 
between  multiple  use  and  wilderness 
preservation  in  the  national  forests. 
The  Forest  Service  itself  has  defined  multiple 
use  as  that  combination  of  ixses  of  any  area 
that  best  serves  the  public.  Within  national 
forest  areas  designated  as  wlldernees,  mul- 
tiple use  Includes  not  only  wilderness  preser- 
vation, but  also  uses  such  as  watershed  pro- 
tection, camping,  and  hiking.  In  some  areas 
the  only  pos-slble  exclusion  Is  timber  cutting.  ' 
which  applies  to  a  relatively  small  part  of  ''" 
the  national  forest. 

"Thus  application  of  the  term  "multiple 
use"  to  a  concept  developed  through  the 
years  Is  one  we  all  can  share:  but  the  use  of 
the  term  as  a  shibboleth  to  obstruct  wilder- 
ness preservation  deserves  crltlcisni.  As 
long  ago  as   the   17th   century.  John  Locke 
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exfKJsed  such  abuses  of  words,  and  prob- 
ably the  practice  was  old  then.  The  tactical 
use  of  multiple-use  proposals  to  delay  or  de- 
feat enactment  of  wilderness  legislation  Is 
an  abuse. 

"Etaphasls  on  a  multiple-use  bill  appeals 
to  those  opposed  to  the  wilderness  bill  who 
would  be  glad  to  see  a  measure  enacted  that 
they  could  argue  would  make  wilderness 
legislation  unnecessary  (althotigh  of  course, 
the  need  for  the  wilderness  bill  still  would 
exist). 

"Such  emphasis  is  also  placed  by  some 
who  see  this  as  a  means  for  frustrating  pro- 
posals to  make  national  parks  out  of  areas 
now  within  national  forests.  These  people 
are  seeking  multiple-use  legislation  as  means 
for  meeting  recreation  and  preservation 
needs  in  a  program  that  will  not  Interfere 
with  conamodlty  production  and  will  take 
no  land  from  the  Forest   Service. 

"What  should  we  do  about  It? 

"First,  we  should  concentrate  on  enact- 
nient  of  the  wilderness  bill,  for  otherwise 
we  shall  continue  to  be  frustrated,  year 
alter  year,  by  the  delay  of  those  who  want 
no  wlldemeee  legislation.  And  while  delay 
continues  the  wilderness  bill  will  be  sub- 
jected to  successive  mutilations  and  the 
areas  themselves  to  whittling  away. 

"Such  prospects  should  give  us  persistence. 
It  is  easier  to  take  up  new  proposals  than 
to  work  out  the  difficulties  of  one  that  is 
pending,  but  we  should  not  yield  to  that 
temptation. 

"History  reminds  us  that  the  National 
Park  Service  Act  of  1916  was  first  introduced 
in  1911  It  Is  not  likely  that  any  basic 
measiu-e  could  be  adopted  in  our  democratic 
system  without  delay,  while  all  those  con- 
cerned are  being  satisfied  or  reconciled.  It 
should  not  be  otherwise.  Our  democratic 
system  is  excellent.  But  we  must  work  long 
and  patiently — and  considerately  for 
others — In  accomplishing  such  a  purpose  as 
the  establishment  of  a  national  policy  and 
program  for  wilderness  preservation. 

"The  Import  of  these  observations  is  that 
the  principal  conservation  objective  in  the 
remaining  time  of  the  86th  Oongress  is  en- 
actment of  the  wilderness  bill,  and  conser- 
vationists should  not  cease  to  urge  this  upon 
their  reiH'eeentatlves  in  Washington.  As  to 
multiple  use.  they  can  recognize  this  as 
prominently  set  forth  in  the  wilderness  bill 
Itself — a  concept  with  which  wilderness  pres- 
ervation Is  consistent.  Legislation  to  assert 
multiple  \x&e  also  Is  desirable,  but  it  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  fcH^  the  wil- 
derness bill.  Conservationists  must  see  that 
the  opponents  of  wilderness  preservation  are 
not  permitted  to  abuse  one  good  thing  to 
frustrate  another." 

ExHiBrr  D 

[From    the    Living    Wilderness.    June    1960] 

Cah  We  Lose  Oxjb  Oppohtunm-y? 

"We  need  the  Etrcngth  of  a  firmly  stated 
national  policy  to  preserve  what  little  wilder- 
ness remains,"  said  National  Parks  Magazine 
in  a  backcover  editorial  note  in  its  June 
1960  Issue,  "We  need."  continued  the  maga- 
zine, "adequate  progranis  to  make  such  a 
policy  effective.  Wherever  administrators 
of  public  lands  have  wilderness  In  their 
custody — in  parks,  forests,  and  refuges — 
the  American  people  should  Insist  that  these 
last  resovuces  of  wilderness  be  carefully  safe- 
guarded and  administered  for  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present." 

The  magazine — official  publication  of  the 
National  Parks  Association — also  featured  In 
this  June  1960  issue  a  guest  editorial  by 
Howard  ZahuLser,  warning  that  the  oppor- 
tunity to  preserve  a  true  living  wilderness 
Is  "perishable."  Entitled  "Our  Wilderness 
Opportimlty — Can  We  Lose  It?"  the  editorial 
described  the  issue  as  "not  whether  we  shall 
have  parks,  or  wildlife  refuges,  or  outdoor- 
recreation  areas  in  forests  or  parks"  but  "Will 


there  live  on  in  any  of  tliese  areas  what 
we  know  as  wilderness?"  The  full  text  Is  as 
follows: 

"OUR    WILDERNESS    0PP08TUNITT CAN   WE   LOSE 

n? 

"Readers  of  this  page  are  the  custodians 
of  one  of  the  superlatively  great  opportuni- 
ties of  our  history — the  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish an  enduring  policy  and  program  for 
the  preservation  of  wilderness.  Yet  we  are 
in  grave  danger  of  losing  this  oppxartunity 
t>efore  it  is  even  recognized  or  understood. 

"We — the  readers  of  this  page — are  the 
generation  of  preservationists  who  now  com- 
prise the  National  Parks  Association.  Nature 
Conservancy.  Sierra  Club,  the  Wilderness 
Society,  and  other  organizations  concerned 
with  parks,  wilderness,  refuges,  and  all  the 
various  remaining  places  that  are  natural, 
unspoiled,  wild,  and  unalienated.  We  are 
the  mid-20th-centtiry  Americans  who  have 
in  part  inherited.  In  part  created,  this  chance 
to  fashion,  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  organ- 
ized, mechanized,  urbanized  culture,  endur- 
ing policies  and  effective  programs  for  pre- 
serving wilderness.  We  are  the  custodians 
of  a  perishable,  diminishing,  unique  oppor- 
tunity. 

"The  opportunity,  it  must  be  emphasized, 
is  simply  to  preserve  wilderness.  If  the  op- 
portunity Is  lost,  the  ultimate  loss  will  be 
wilderness.  The  Issue  is  not  whether  we 
shall  have  parks,  or  wildlife  refuges,  or  out- 
door-recreation areas  In  forests  or  paries. 
The  question  Is:  Will  there  live  on  In  any 
of  these  areas  what  we  know  as  wilder- 
ness? Or  shall  we,  not  recognizing  the  Jeop- 
ardy of  our  peculiar  opportunity,  see  our- 
selves and  our  successors  satisfied  with  a 
continued  partitioning  of  our  areas  of  wil- 
derness, an  Increasing  use  of  them  in  ways 
that  destroy  their  wilderness  character  and 
atmosphere? 

"The  wilderness — those  extensive  portions 
of  our  land  where,  in  contrast  with  the  areas 
In  which  man  and  his  works  dominate  the 
landscape,  the  earth  and  its  community  of 
life  are  untrammeled  by  man.  where  man 
himself  Is  a  member  of  this  community  or 
a  visitor  who  does  not  remain,  whose  trav- 
els leave  only  trails — this  wilderness  is  still 
a  part  of  our  heritage.  In  a  dozen  dozen 
areas,  or  more,  of  our  national  parks  and 
monuments,  national  forests,  and  wildlife 
refuges  It  not  only  still  lives,  but  exists  with- 
in federally  owned  lands  where  the  Nation,  if 
It  will,  can  preserve  and  use  It  indefinitely 
as  the  living  wilderness  It  now  Is.  Without 
transfers  of  Jurisdiction,  without  sacrificing 
purposes  for  which  the  areas  already  are 
administered,  simply  by  recognizing  that 
their  wilderness  character  can  be  preserved 
while  they  also  serve  other  purposes  as  park, 
forest,  or  refuge — thus  can  wilderness  pres- 
ervation be  Integrated  within  our  existing 
policies. 

"We  have  perceived  rather  clearly  the  con- 
ditions of  such  preservation.  We  have  seen 
that  all  our  land  is  destined  for  some  human 
use.  We  have  recognized  that  only  those 
areas  that  are  deliberately  designated  for 
preservation  and  protection  in  their  natural 
condition  can  be  expected  to  persist  as  wil- 
derness. 

"We  have  also  realized  that  through  such 
designations  by  the  people,  through  Govern- 
ment, respected  and  enforced  in  this  public 
Interest,  we  can  Indeed  provide  the  basis 
for  an  enduring  preservation  program.  We 
have  seen  established  a  national  pairk  sys- 
tem on  the  basis  of  such  designations,  and. 
after  prolonged  controversies,  the  sanctity 
of  dedications  affirmed  with  such  declara- 
tions as  a  national  Intention  that  no  dam 
or  reservoir  constructed  as  a  ptirt  of  a  great 
Federal  project  shall  be  within  any  national 
park  or  monument.  Thus  the  way  Is  pre- 
pared for  dedication  and  preservation  of 
wilderness. 

"Yet  we  also  have  seen,  and  are  seeing, 
difficulties   In    the    way     ni»n\    wiiy^idr    dis- 


tractions, and  even  temptations  of  our  own. 
Policies  and  programs  that  may  endure  are 
opposed  by  those  who  wish  to  exploit  com- 
modities in  wilderness  or  see  wilderness  pre- 
served only  tentatively,  merely  until  they 
are  ready  to  exploit  or  develop,  Recreatlon- 
Ists  looking  for  areas  to  serve  their  good 
purpose  see  unspoiled  areas  of  wilderness  as 
Invitations  for  parkways,  cabin  colonies,  pic- 
nic grounds,  and  other  conveniences  that 
enhance  landscape  for  many  but  destroy 
wilderness  for  everybody. 

"Confronted  with  such  opposition,  we  find 
patience  and  persistence  less  Interesting 
than  the  newness  of  other  good  outdoor 
programs — reviewing  scenic  and  recreation 
resources,  lor  example,  saving  seashores,  or 
visualizing  the  conversion  of  forests  to 
parks.  And  as  we  hesitate,  we  ourselves,  in 
the  wilderness,  are  tempted  to  rationalize 
airplanes.  Justify  administrative  mechan'zed 
equipment,  tolerate  machinery  that  might 
save  fcM'age  by  replacing  pack  animals,  or 
construe  wilderness  In  a  more  convenient 
way.  Thus  our  difficulties,  our  distractions, 
our  temptations  diminish  and  Jeopardize  our 
unique    perishable    opportunity, 

"By  not  acting  promptly  and  effectively. 
by  modifying  o\ir  effort  for  some  more  prac- 
tical or  more  exciting  reason,  by  unwilling- 
ness to  devote  all  our  resources  as  needed 
to  the  effort  that  is  basic  to  all  our  future 
as  wilderness  preservers,  we  are  running  the 
risk  of  sacrificing  the  basis  In  reality  for 
all  our  Interest  In  wilderness.  It  Is  a  sac- 
rifice that  would  take  from  us  the  scientific 
values  of  wilderness  and  also  the  areas  of 
reference  which  give  meaning  to  the  photo- 
graphs, the  motion  pictures,  paintings,  and 
literature  that  Inform  and  Inspire  lis  and 
can  continue  so  to  do  as  long  as  their  basis 
in  reality  persists  in  the  wilderness  itself. 
The  frontier  value  of  the  picnic  grounds  and 
campsites  at  the  end  of  the  road  would 
p>erlsh  too,  and  the  wilderness  meaning  of 
the  prospect  from  many  miles  of  our  best 
roadsides.  We  would  gain  a  whole  world 
of  well-developed  outdoor  recreation  and  lose 
our  sole  purpose  as  wilderness  preservers. 

"Our  opportunity  Is  Indeed  perishable — 
our  opportunity  to  preserve  a  true  living 
wilderness.  We  are  in  danger  of  doing  what 
we  always  have  done,  of  continuing  to  use 
the  wilderness  as  raw  material  out  of  which 
to  fashion  a  culture  that  will  seem.  In  our 
constantly  more  civilization-conditioned  im- 
age, to  be  a  better  world,  but  one  with  less 
sind  less  of  its  wlldernr'sp   r;ivr  material. 

"Toward  national  frr-^^t?  w>  <re  multiple 
xise  may  everywhere  embrace  Uie  uses  that 
sacrifice  wilderness:  toward  national  parks 
where  even  the  back  country  will  Include 
the  roads  and  accommodations  that  intro- 
duce more  and  more  people  to  less  and  less 
wilderness — toward  a  beautiful,  lovely  out- 
doors where  any  of  us  would  gladly  live  on 
century  after  century  If  we  could,  a  mar- 
velous land,  but  without  wilderness — toward 
such  a  destiny  we  are  surely  headed  If  we 
hesitate  and  tvirn  aside  from  the  only  way 
that  we  have  yet  found  toward  enduring 
policies  and  programs  for  wilderness  preser- 
vation." 


(Selected  editorials  In  1960  newspapers  sup- 
porting the  wilderness  bill) 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jtme  27,  1960] 

MuLTLPLE  Use 
The  President  has  now  signed  Into  law  a 
bill  that  for  the  first  time  establishes  as  a 
legislative  policy  for  the  management  of  the 
national  forests  the  principle  of  multiple 
use. 

The  multiple  use  principle  ^.f^  :  "Tiled  to 
the  181  million  acres  of  foren  v.-  d  range 
lands  and  high  mountain  wut's  fc^  or- 
ganized Into  151  national  forests  ;:.  4:  b.^tes 
atid  Puerto  Rico)  Is  unexceptionable  In  Itself. 
It    mean*    tJiat    tl.e   iorcsXs   f~\\h.V.    be  run  for 
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timber  prcxluctlon  on  a  sustained-yield  basis, 
fca:  watershed  protection,  for  grazing  on 
range  lajid.  for  wildlife  preservation  and  for 
outdoor  recreation  Including  wilderness  pro- 
tection Each  resource  use  Is  to  have  equal 
consideration.  In  some  areas  one  will  pre- 
dominate, in  other  areas  others,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  land.  All  of  this  is 
good  policy,  sound  resource  management, 
sensible  conservation— If  taken  at  face  value. 

It  is  not  the  language  of  the  act  Itself  but 
rather  w:.-.-  n.iy  lie  behind  It  that  gives  us 
pause  Thp  F  -rest  Service,  along  with  many 
special-interest  spokesmen  with  less  lofty 
alms,  has  employed  the  term  "multiple  use" 
In  an  obvious  effort  to  draw  a  contrast  with 
the  purely  coa.servationist  work  of  some 
organizations  and  agencies,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  In  fact,  within  the  Gov- 
ernment now  there  is  a  battle  between  these 
two  service*,  arising  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
ices fear  that  the  Park  Service  may  obtain 
for  park  purposes  some  lands  now  adminis- 
tered by  the  former 

There  are  such  areas  whose  highest  use 
would  certainly  be  as  national  parks,  where 
the  kind  of  commercial  exploitation  that  Is 
permissible  under  Forest  Service  practice 
would  be  forever  banned.  The  most  notable 
potential  park  area  Is  in  the  northern  Cas- 
cades in  the  State  of  Washington.  Others  are 
In  Oregon  and  Nevada.  While  the  multiple- 
use  law  Is  acceptable  In  Itself,  it  ought  not  be 
considered— as  we  fear  some  of  its  propo- 
nents consider  It — as  an  alternative  to.  or  a 
diversion  from,  the  various  proposals  to  cre- 
ate new  national  parks  to  provide  perma- 
nent statutory  protection  for  certain  unique 
scenic  areas.  Nor  should  it  be  regarded  as 
lessening  in  any  way  the  need  for  the  wilder- 
ness bill,  which  has  been  debated  for  years 
and  'which  would  establish  Arm  legislative 
protection — that  the  multiple  use  bill  does 
not  establish — for  the  small  remaining  areas 
of  primitive  wilderness  still  held  in  Federal 
hands. 


along  with  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906.  the 
Park  Service  Act  of  1916.  and  a  few  other 
basic  laws,  part  of  the  Magna  Carta  of 
American  conservation. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  3,  19601 
The  Wilderness  Bill 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton 
U  a  matter-of-fact  Nebraskan  and  no  alarm- 
ist, but  some  words  he  recently  used  had  an 
alarming  ring  about  them.  As  Mr.  Seaton 
put  it: 

"There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
next  5  or  10  years  constitute  critical  years  If 
we  are  to  add  what  we  need  to  our  heritage  of 
scenic,  historic,  and  cultural  treasures  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  greater,  and  largely 
urbanized,  population  of  the  future.  •  •  • 
The  important  thing  is  hat  those  places  of 
high  Intrinsic  value  for  public  refreshment, 
enjoyment,  and  inspiration  be  quickly  Identl- 
aed.  and  steps  taken  to  protect  and  preserve 
them  for  this  overriding  purpose  before  they 
are  Irretrievably  lost  to  other  uses." 

There  literally  is  no  time  to  lose.  Fortu- 
nately some  remedies,  having  already  been 
thoroughly  studied  and  discussed,  lie  im- 
mediately at  hand.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant Is  the  wilderness  bill,  which  would 
establish  for  the  first  time  as  congressional 
policy  the  preservation  of  federally  owned 
wild  areas  in  their  primeval  state.  The  bill 
would  add  no  new  lands  to  the  Federal  do- 
main, but  would  merely  give  clear  statutory 
protection  to  perhaps  55  million  acres  of 
America's  finest  unspoiled  country  that  Is 
already  Included  as  wilderness  within  na- 
tional parks,  forests,  wildlife  refuges  and 
other  federally  controlled  areas. 

The  test  of  whether  the  administration  and 
Congress  are  really  serious  about  establish- 
ing a  base  for  permanent  protection  of 
America's  last  untouched  areas  will  come  In 
the  next  few  weeks.  The  Senate  Interior 
Committee  is  expected  to  report  the  bill  early 
this  session.  Favorable  action  can  and  should 
be  taken  by  both  Houses  before  adjournment 
on    what   may  well  come    to   be   considered, 


[Prom  the  KnoxvUle  News-Sentinel,  Jan.  13, 
1960] 
Save  Our  Wildminesses 
It  Is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  there  Is 
opposition    to    a    wilderness    bill    now   being 
considered  by  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee. 

The  bill  gives  legal  congressional  recogni- 
tion to  the  Nation's  Irreplaceable  natural 
resources,  land  and  waterways  now  free  of 
private  exploitation  and  still  in  virgin  condi- 
tion. 

If  the  bin  becomes  law,  no  Government 
bureaucrat  could  spoil  or  abolish  a  wilder- 
ness area  by  E^cecutlve  order.  Before  such  an 
area  could  be  obtained  for  commercial  ex- 
ploitation Congress  would  have  to  authorize 
it. 

Among  those  who  have  been  opposing  the 
measure  are  lumber,  mining,  oil.  electric 
power,  and  livestock  Interests. 

There  have  been  occasions  In  the  past 
when  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  ex- 
ample, has  on  his  own  authority  released 
wilderness  areas  for  private  development. 

Those  of  us  in  this  section  who  were 
around  before  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  was  created  vividly  recall  the 
powerful  opposition  to  the  park  by  big 
lumber  and  papenrviU  corporations.  If  they 
had  had  their  way,  there  would  be  no 
Smokies  Park  for  this  and  all  succeeding 
generations  to  enjoy  Instead,  by  this  time, 
lumbering  operations  would  have  ruined  a 
%'ast  part  of  the  land.  There  would  be 
stumps  Instead  of  magnificent  trees,  flower- 
ing shrubs  would  have  been  killed  out.  and 
rippling  streams  would  have  disappeared. 
The  wilderness  bill  must  be  enacted. 


[From    the    Philadelphia    Sunday    Bulletin, 
Jan.  17.  19601 

Time  roa  Closi  Look  at  Wilderness 
Areas 

So  much  Is  being  written  these  days  about 
the  exploding  population  in  this  country 
that  public  attention  is  diverted  from  one 
of  the  things  our  teeming  millions  will 
need — space  in  which  to  play. 

The  wilderness  areas  in  this  country  are 
now  limited  in  number,  and  will  become 
more  so  each  year.  It  was  only  great  for- 
tune that  Induced  Congress  In  1872  to  set 
aside  the  fabulous  Yellowstone  area  as  the 
first  national  park.  Legislation  Is  pending 
In  Congress  to  preserve  other  of  these  wil- 
derness areiis. 

Among  the  proposals  are  for  shoreline 
parks  at  Cape  Cod.  the  Oregon  Dunes.  Padre 
Island  In  Texas.  Point  Reyes  In  California, 
and  the  Indiana  Dunes  on  Lake  Michigan. 
A  portion  of  the  latter  site  is  already  a 
State  park,  but  a  new  powerplant  In  the 
middle  of  what  had  been  proposed  as  a  na- 
tional park  seems  to  doom  that  project. 

Another  proposal  Is  the  preservation  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  along  the 
Potomac  River.  Here  opposition  comes 
from  rural  electrification  cooperatives. 
They  want  a  power  dam.  One  conflict  is 
between  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  former  resisting 
efforts  to  turn  national  forests  Into  national 
parks. 

Creation  of  a  national  wilderness  system 
is  needed  to  preserve  the  natural  beauties 
and  peculiarities  of  such  areas  as  are  still 
available.  Every  year  some  are  swallowed 
up  for  Industrial  or  other  uses. 

It  Is  not  necessary  that  park  areas  have 
such  phenomena  as  mark  western  parks 
like  Yellowstone.  Glacier,  and  Yosemlte. 
The  Shenandoah  Park  here  in  the  Rast  lacks 
such  spectacular  features,  and  yet  attracts 
a  larger  attendance  than  any  other. 


Finding  and  saving  sites  within  fairly  easy 
reach  of  large  centers  of  population  Is  no 
longer  a  simple  matter.  The  longer  Con- 
gress delays,  the  more  difficult  the  Job  be- 
comes. 


[From   the  Washington  Post.  Feb.   16,    1960) 
The  Forest  Primeval 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  Is  finally 
due  to  act  on  the  wilderness  bill  at  Its  Tues- 
day meeting,  and  It  seems  high  time  for  a 
decision  on  this  meritorious  measure.  The 
session  Is  already  well  along.  Overwhelming 
endorsement  may  be  necessary  to  propel  the 
bill  clear  through  the  congressional  laby- 
rinth. As  It  stands,  the  legislation  has  the 
support  of  virtually  every  major  conservation 
group,  of  the  administration,  and  of  a  bi- 
partisan bloc  of  18  Senators.  Once  the  bill 
Is  out  of  committee,  there  should  be  little 
dissent  on  Its  objective  of  giving  a  firm  statu- 
tory basis  to  the  preservation  of  some  of  our 
unspoiled  forests. 

Fortunately,  all  reasonable  procedural  ob- 
jections now  appear  to  be  amicably  resolved. 
After  expressing  erave  doubts  about  the  bill. 
Senator  O'Mahonet  has  announced  his  sup- 
port in  return  for  acceptance  of  clarifying 
amendments.  These  changes  make  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  measure  will  have  no 
adverse  effect  on  existing  private  operations 
now  permitted  on  the  national  forest  lands. 
This  should  allay  once  and  for  all  the  fears 
of  commercial  Interests  that  wilderness  pro- 
tection is  somehow  inimical  to  their  opera- 
tions. All  who  savor  an  outing  in  our  re- 
maining primeval  woods  will  hope  that  the 
committee  will  at  last  get  the  measure  Itself 
out  of  the  wilderness  and  onto  the  floor  for 
a  vote. 


(From    the   Medford    (Oreg  )    Mall    Tribune. 
Feb    25,  19601 

Saving  the  Wildebness 

Throughout  the  Nation,  certain  lands  In 
Federal  ownership  are  set  aside  as  wilder- 
ness areas. 

Some  of  them  are  In  national  parks 
Some  of  them  are  wildlife  refuges.  And 
some  of  them  are  In  national  forests,  dedi- 
cated under  the  Forest  Service's  concept  of 
"the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
in  the  long  run." 

S«ime  i>eople  argue  that  this  is  in  violation 
of  the  Forest  Service's  dedication  to  "multi- 
ple use"  of  forest  properties.     But  it  Isn't. 

The  "multiple  use"  concept  does  not  mean 
that  every  acre  of  national  forest  shall  be 
devoted  to  grazing,  lumbering,  recreation, 
and  watershed  protection,  all  at  once.  This 
Isn't  possible. 

But  It  does  mean  that.  In  the  overall  pic- 
ture, lands  should  be  devoted  to  their  l>est 
purposes — some  for  logging,  some  for  recre- 
ation, some  for  grazing,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  multiple  use  means  many  uses  In 
one  large  area,  through  single-purpose  use 
In  smaller  areas  within  the  large  area. 

The  wilderness  arer  concept  receives  Up- 
servlce  from  some  segments  of  the  lumbier 
Industry. 

But  these  same  segments  are  the  ones 
which  are  constantly  trying  to  nibble  away 
at  the  wilderness  we  now  have;  and  which 
will  try  to  nibble  even  harder  as  time 
passes,  population  rises,  and  the  demand  for 
forest  products  Increases. 

Even  now  this  process  under  way — in  the 
Olympic  peninsula,  closer  to  home  In  the 
Three  Sisters  Wilderness  area,  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Before  the  Congress  at  the  moment  there 
Is  a  bill  which  would  preserve  our  wilder- 
ness areas. 

Now  note :  It  does  not  call  for  the  creation 
of  new  wilderness  lands;  It  merely  provides 
statutory  protection   for  those  In  existence. 

The  Idea  is  that  the  pressures  which  will 
arise  to  enter  and  despoil  the  wilderness 
can  t>e  more  successfully  resisted  if  they  are 
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designated  by  law,  than  If   they   are  desig- 
nated by  agency  regulation. 

Once  gone,  the  wilderness  Is  gone  forever. 
Let's  hold  on  to  It  for  the  use  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  children's  children. 

AND    WHT 

Some  may  ask.  "Why  preserve  the  wilder- 
ness?" 

If.  in  all  honesty,  they  have  to  ask  that 
question,  they  probably  cannot  be  answered 
in  any  way  which  would  satisfy  them. 

But  those  who  have  ventured  Into  the  un- 
spoiled and  uninhabited  lands  of  otir  great 
West,  who  have  watched  the  wildlife  and  seen 
the  scenery,  unmnrred  by  roads  or  buildings 
or  pKjwer  lines  or  billboards — these  know 
there  are  values  here  which  cannot  be  meas- 
ured In  dollars  and  cents. 

They  know  that  the  remaining  acres  of 
wilderness  land,  threatened  at  every  hand  by 
the  pressures  of  civilization,  constltue  a  na- 
tional resource  of  magnificence  and  high 
worth. 

The  generation  now  living  is  the  first  In 
the  history  of  this  Nation  to  have  any  worry 
about  preserving  for  future  generations, 
wilderness  areas. 

Always  before,  they've  just  been  there, 
waiting  for  those  hardy  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them. 

But  now  It  has  come  to  a  point  where  It  Is 
correct  to  say.  as  one  conservationist  did  rot 
long  ago: 

"What  we  save  In  the  next  few  years  Is  all 
that  will  ever  be  saved." 

One  could  expand  upon  the  values  of  the 
wilderness. 

About  how  they  are  the  last  remaining 
areas  where  natural  ecology  can  be  observed; 
about  how  they  are  as  balm  In  Gllead  to 
those  seeking  refreshment  from  the  pressures 
of  a  mechanical  civilization;  and  about  how 
these  values  are  going  to  become  more,  not 
less,  Important  as  p<.>pulatlon.  mechaniza- 
tion, and  "progress  "  continue  their  prolifera- 
tion. 

But  If  anyone  needs  convincing,  he  prob- 
ably couldn't  be  convinced. 

So  It  remains  for  those  who  believe  these 
values  are  Important  to  work  to  see  them 
preserved  against  the  encroachments  which 
threaten  them. 

We'd  like  to  wind  up  this  little  "sermon" 
with  a  couple  of  quotations.  The  first  is 
from  David  Browor  of  the  Sierra  Club. 
Speaking  of  the  wilderness,  he  said: 

"Never  have  so  few  t-iken  fo  much  from  so 
many  —and  so  fast.  The  few  Is  us.  The 
many  are  the  unnumbered  yet  to  be  bom  In 
all  the  time  that  may  He  ahead  for  man.  and 
who  may  remember  us.  If  at  all.  as  the  gener- 
ation which,  in  four  short  decades,  outex- 
plolted  all  history  and  entered  the  fifth 
decade  unsatlated." 

The  other  is  from  Samuel  Adams,  speaking 
In  1771: 

"If  the  liberties  of  America  are  ever  com- 
pletely ruined  •  •  •  It  will  In  all  probability 
be  the  consequence  of  a  mistaken  notion 
which  leads  men  to  acquiesce  In  measures  of 
destructive  tendency  for  the  sake  of  present 
ease." 

"Present  ease"  Is  fine  and  dandy.  But 
what  of  the  future? 


(From  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror  News, 
Mar.  1,  1960] 

The  WiLDmwEss  Bill  and  You 

"The  world, "  mourned  the  poet  Words- 
worth, "Is  too  much  with  us;  late  and 
soon   •   •    •." 

What's  worse,  a  geographic  togetherness 
Is  making  it  impossible  to  fend  off  this  en- 
croaching world,  even  briefly.  Urbanlsm 
grows.     Wilderness  vanishes. 

Yet  here  In  America  some  scattered  frag- 
ments of  true  wilderness  remain,  which 
might  be  saved  for  ourselves  and  future 
generations. 


SOME  ptAiK  talk 

Interior  Secretary  Seaton,  a  plalntalklng 
mldweeterner.  says: 

"The  Important  thing  Is  that  those  places 
of  high  intrinsic  value  for  public  refresh- 
ment, enjoyment  and  Inspiration  be  quickly 
Identified,  and  steps  taken  to  protect  and 
preserve  them  •  •  •  before  they  are  irre- 
trievably lost  to  other  uses." 

Seaton  gives  the  United  States  10  years 
at  most  to  complete  a  program  of  wilder- 
ness sanctuaries  that  would  be  safe  from 
commercial  exploitation. 

Such  a  project  must  start  Immediately. 
Lengthy  surveys  by  governmental  and  pri- 
vate agencies  have  pinpointed  some  55  mil- 
lion acres  scattered  from  Cape  Cod  to  our 
own  Pacific  coastal  forests. 

All  lie  now  within  Federal  domain.  No 
new  lands   would  have   to   be   withdrawn. 

There's  a  meastire  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
(S.  1123)    which  would  do  the  Job. 

Quite  simply,  this  wUderness  bill  would 
forever  retain  these  last  unspoiled  regions 
in  their  primeval  state. 

Every  major  U.S.  conservation  group  has 
Joined  the  Elsenhower  administration  in 
urging  passage  of  such  an  act.  Who's 
against  It?  Mainly  those  with  a  special, 
selfish  interest  in  exploiting  these  hitherto 
untouched  areas. 

Our  own  highly  respected  Sierra  Club, 
founded  In  1892  by  John  Mulr.  stands  In  the 
forefront  of  this  fight.  They've  Just  Issued 
a  breathtakingly  beautiful  book  called 
"This  Is  the  American  Earth."  Its  photo- 
graphs by  famed  Ansel  Adams  and  Its  poetic 
text  by  Nancy  Newhall  present  the  wilder- 
ness case  better  than  a  dozen  senatorial  ora- 
tions. 

"A  tragic  loss,"  sa3r6  Sierra  Club  director 
David  Brower,  "could  be  prevented  if  only 
there  could  be  broader  understanding  of 
this:  that  the  resources  of  the  earth  do 
not  exist  just  to  be  spent  for  the  comfort, 
pleasure,  or  convenience  of  the  generation 
or  two  who  first  learn  how  to  spend  them; 
that  some  of  the  resources  exist  for  sav- 
ing, and  what  diminishes  them  diminishes 
all  mankind;  that  one  of  them  is  wilder- 
ness." 

LAST    DITCH    BATTLE 

We  firmly  believe  this  last  ditch  battle  to 
preserve  a  semblance  of  our  wilderness  heri- 
tage should  be  Joined  by  thinking  people 
throughout  the  country.  We  urge  it  whole- 
heartedly. 

For  as  Miss  Newhall  concludes  In  her 
commentary  In  the  Sierra  volume: 

"Were    all    learning    lost,   all    music    stilled. 
Man,    If   these   resources   still    remained   to 

him. 
Could  again  hear  singing  In  himself 
And   rebuild   anew   the   habitations   of   his 

thought." 


(From   the  Washington   Star,   Mar.   5,    1960] 
Nature's  Last  Stand 

The  so-called  wilderness  bill,  under  study 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  would 
raise  a  permanent  barrier  against  future  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Nation's  remaining  outdoor 
sanctuaries  for  wildlife  and  escapist  hu- 
mans— our  national  parks  and  forests.  It 
would  be  in  the  public  Interest,  therefore, 
for  the  present  Congress  to  erect  this  barrier 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
holds  title  to  some  55  million  acres  of  un- 
spoiled scenery,  most  of  It  In  the  West,  has 
provided  no  guarantee  against  commercial 
or  other  encroachment — through  piecemeal 
legislation.  There  has  been  no  policy  to 
guide  Congress  in  the  handling  of  the  re- 
current proposals  to  open  Federal  reserva- 
tions to  various  kinds  of  private  enterprise, 
from  cattle-grazing  operations  to  timber  cut- 
ting. The  wilderness  bill,  supported  by  ad- 
ministration officials  and  most  of  the  coim- 


try's  conservation  and  wildlife  organizations. 
would  fix  as  a  national  policy  the  protection 
of  federally  owned  open  spaces  from  Inroads 
by  such  special  interests. 

Here  is  a  bill  requiring  neither  the  crea- 
tion of  any  new  bureau  nor  the  appropria- 
tion of  additional  money  for  parks  and  for- 
ests Its  adoption,  however,  would  stand  as 
a  permanent  restraint  on  Congress  against 
any  measures  that  might  run  counter  to  the 
established  national  conservation  policy.  We 
hope  the  Senate  committee  will  report  the 
bill  favorably  and  that  Congress  will  write 
the  policy  into  law. 


[From   the  Oklahoma   City  Times,   Apr.    19, 
1960] 

Impohtancx  or  Wilderness 

There  is  Justifiable  solicitude  about  the 
building  up  of  urban  industrial  patterns 
In  Oklahoma,  which  Is  a  comparatively  young 
State,  only  three  score  and  10  years  removed 
from  the  wilderness.  However.  It  is  be- 
ginning to  dawn  on  naany  farsighted  con- 
servationists that  human  conservation  is  t^e 
most  worthy  objective  of  all,  and  that  it  is 
best  served  by  renewing  our  devotion  -to 
natural  things. 

A  onetime  Crttlahoman.  Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears, 
now  director  of  the  Yale  University  Con- 
servation Department,  sensed  this  situation 
long  ago  and  issued  many  warnings  con- 
cerning the  painful  fact  that  "man  Is  the 
only  creature  that  destroj^s  his  own  environ- 
ment.'  He  now  speaks  with  special  author- 
ity to  a  State  that  Is  becoming  devoted  to 
science,  for  he  Is  a  recent  past  president  of 
the  American  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science 

There  Is  Increasing  evidence  from  sci- 
entific sources  that  Mother  Nature  is  the 
one  woman  who  always  has  the  last  word. 
Medical  experts  are  combing  the  wilderness 
for  plants,  organisms  and  substances  that 
safeguard  human  health,  for  It  Is  increas- 
ingly realized  that  Mother  Nature  has  an 
extraordinary  laboratory  of  her  own,  doing 
business  for  millions  of  years. 

This  time  of  year  Oklahonians,  like  most 
other  Americans  turn  their  eyes  toward 
the  areas  where  natural  forces  have  their 
most  effective  scope — the  mountains,  forests, 
lakes,  oceans,  the  open  fields  where  natural 
processes  are  least  molested  by  hviman  mls- 
chlefmakers. 

At  this  time  It  is  particularly  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  Oklahomans.  like  all  other 
Americans,  be  concerned  with  the  progress 
of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  wilder- 
ness bill. 

Only  2  percent  of  our  total  land  re- 
sources come  under  this  bill.  It  does  not 
conflict  with  any  existing  rights  of  Individ- 
uals. States  or  Federal  Government.  It  will 
not  conflict  with  grazing  rights.  Best  of  all. 
It  does  not  call  for  any  exf>endlture  of  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

Oklahoma  has  a  small  area  devoted  to 
wilderness  treatment.  It  ought  to  have 
more.  At  any  rate  all  Oklahomans  travel 
during  the  vacation  season,  and  like  to  head 
for  the  national  parks  and  other  reserved 
areas  devoted  to  outdoor  life  under  natural 
conditions.  The  wilderness  bill  needs  your 
support.  Our  legislators  In  Washington 
might  well  be  reminded  of  the  desirability  of 
this  measure. 


[From  the  Lemoore  (Calif.)  Advance, 
Apr.  23,  1960) 

Act  Now  To  Sategcard  Wilderness  Ariias 
Residents  of  the  Lemoore  area  are  moet  for- 
tunate to  live  within  2  hours  easy  driving 
time  from  some  of  the  outstanding  seashore 
and  mountain  recreation  areas  to  be  found  in 
America. 

And.  many  local  residents  appreciate  their 
good  fortune  and  make  frequent  use 
throughout  the  year  of  these  great  treasures. 
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Increasingly,  that  will  be  the  case  as  Cali- 
fornia's rising  tide  of  population  spills  over 
Into  the  Central  Valley  In   the  years  ahead. 

There  Is  sound  reasoning,  therefore,  and 
an  element  of  urgency  for  the  residents  of 
tills  region  to  assure  protection  of  those 
Iveas  from  the  unending  thrusts  of  com- 
mercial Interests  whose  utilization  of  them 
forever  would  remove  them  from  public  use. 

Pending  before  a  committee  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  the  wilderness  bill,  which  has  been 
described  as  "the  most  important  conserva- 
tion measure  now  before  Congress."'  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  2Q  National  and  58  State 
and  other  organizations  and  many  prominent 
Individuals  throughout  the  country. 

1  WHY    THE    BILL    IS    NEIDED 

1.  Wilderness  (comprising  but  2  percent  of 
the  Nation's  land  area!  now  has  only  ad- 
ministrative protection.  There  is  no  na- 
tional wilderness  policy  or  program  pre- 
scribed by  Congress.  Administrators 
change;  their  ideas  on  the  composition  and 
values  of  wilderness  differ.  One  adminis- 
trator can  abolish  or  seriously  reduce  wilder- 
ness established  by  another.  Administrators 
are  under  pressures  dllHcuIt  to  withstand 
when  there  are  no  congressional  guidelines. 

2.  The  wilderness  bill  would  provide  the 
guidance  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  ad- 
ministrators, since  it  requires  administering 
agencies  to  preserve  the  wilderness  areas  in 
their  charge. 

3.  Congress,  representing  all  the  people, 
should  have  the  decisive  voice  in  stating  and 
carrying  out  a  policy  regarding  the  use  of 
public  lands  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
of  the  Nation. 

WHAT    THE    BILL    WILL    DO 

1  Establish  a  national  policy  for  wilder- 
ness preservation  and  a  program  to  make  it 
effective. 

2.  Give  statutory  protection  to  wilderness 
areas  In  national  parks  and  monuments,  na- 
tional forests,  and  national  wildlife  refuges 
and  ranges. 

3.  Establish  a  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System  "for  the  permanent  good  of 
the  whole  people"  to  consist  of  the  now-ex- 
isting wilderness  areas  In  the  forests,  parks, 
and  refuges. 

4.  Set  up  an  orderly  procedure  for  addi- 
tions, deletions,  or  changes  In  the  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  with  provisions  for  due 
notice,  public  hearings,  and  review  by  Con- 
gress. 

A  rl  \  .-    THE    BILL   WILL    NOT   DO 

1.  It  will  not  conflict  with  established  uses 
of  the  parks,  monuments,  forests,  or  wildlife 
refuges. 

2.  It  will  not  Interfere  with  established 
practices,  such  as  grazing,  for  example.  It 
Includes  no  areas  now   open   to   lumbering. 

3.  It  will  not  endanger  existing  private 
rights;    it  specifically  safeguards  them. 

4.  It  will  not  call  for  money;  It  merely 
sets  up  a  system  by  which  existing  Federal 
agencies  will  preserve  wilderness  values  In 
the  specified  areas  already  under  their  Juris- 
diction. 

WHERE    IS    THE    BILL    NOW? 

After  two  hearings  in  Washington.  DC. 
and  six  held  in  the  West,  the  bill  Is  in  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee.  It  has  under- 
gone three  revisions  and  is  acceptable  to  its 
advocates,  who  urge  that  it  be  reported 
promptly  by  the  Interior  Committee  and  en- 
acted by  the  Senate. 

In  the  House  Interior  Committee,  leader- 
ship has  agreed  to  take  up  the  bill  as  soon 
as  It  is  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  current, 
revised  version  of  the  bill  has  been  sent  to 
the  House  for  study. 

In  view  of  the  national  political  conven- 
tions to  be  held  this  summer.  Congress  Is 
working  for  adjournment  in  July.  It  Is  an- 
ticipated a  logjam  of  legislation  will  occur 
In  the  final  weeks  of  the  session.  It  Is  vital 
tr.  i:  action  on   the  wilderness  bill   be  taken 


promptly  if  It  is  to  be  enacted  this  year  In 
desirable  form. 

In  defense  of  priceless  recreational  areas  to 
be  enjoyed  by  themselves  and  by  future 
generations,  citizens  should  direct  post  cards 
or  letters  to  Congressman  Harlan  Hagen, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC.  or 
to  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kcchel,  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  or  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee.  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, urging  them  to  speed  up  action  on  the 
wilderness  bill  as  revised  in  Committee 
Print  3  and  asking  them  to  oppose  last- 
minute  substitute  proposals  that  would  delay 
or  frustrate  the  Intent  of  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

Please  do  this  now.     Do  not  delay. 


[Prom    the    Nashville   Tennessean.    Apr.    30, 

1960] 

DAR  Is  Weono 

The  wilderness  bill  now  being  considered 
by  Congress,  has  been  rightly  termed  an  In- 
vestment for  the  ages. 

It  establishes  a  national  policy  for  wilder- 
ness preservation  and  a  program  to  make  It 
efficient.  It  gives  statutory  protection  to 
wilderness  areas  In  national  parks  and 
monuments,  national  forests,  and  national 
wildlife  refuges  and  ranges. 

It  will  not  endanger  existing  private  rights; 
It  specifically  safeguards  them,  and  It  will 
not  call  for  money. 

That  such  an  appealing  measure  should 
have  wide  support  with  little  regard  to  par- 
tisanship is  not  unnatural,  and  this  Is  one 
reason  why  the  recent  vote  of  opposition  to 
It  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Is  hard  to  understand.  Such  bodies  as 
the  Garden  Clubs  of  America.  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  and  many  other 
diversified  organizations  have  given  whole- 
hearted endorsement. 

These  were  not  moved  by  the  claim  that 
sheepherders.  cattlemen,  hard-rock  miners, 
lumber  and  oil  men  were  ranged  against  the 
measure.  ■ 

Well,  regardless  of  the  DAR's  yrho  think  so 
lightly  of  a  measure  to  Insure  sorund  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  parklands  and  monu- 
ments, and  regardless  of  the  free  enterprise 
slogan  which  is  being  used  in  opposition, 
this  is  a  bill  that  deserves  passage  without 
further  alterations  to  favor  private  Interests 


(Prom  the  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald. 

May  6.  1960 1 

The  Wilderness  Bill 

A  wilderness  area  Is  by  definition  a  natural 
place  unspoiled — or  unimproved,  if  you 
like — by  the  hand  of  man.  There  are  only 
a  few  such  areas  left  in  the  United  States. 
Unless  they  are  preserved  by  explicit  statute, 
there  is  danger  that  little  or  no  wilderness 
area  will  remain  a  few  decades  hence. 

Yet  the  privilege  of  entering  such  an  area, 
of  experiencing  the  special  beauties  of  wild 
country  not  sullied  by  human  exploitation. 
Is  part  of  the  American  heritage.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  this  generation  to  preserve  this 
heritage  for  those  yet  unborn.  The  instru- 
ment for  doing  that  is  the  so-called  wilder- 
ness bill  which  has  languished  for  so  long 
In  the  Senate. 

The  measure  has  been  bottled  up  because 
there  Is  powerful  opposition  to  It.  This  op- 
position spring  basically  from  the  fact  that 
passage  of  the  bill  would  make  it  harder  for 
private  Interests  to  exploit  wilderness  areas. 

There  appear  to  be  overwhelming  reasons 
for  support  of  this  measure  in  the  public  In- 
terest, however.  It  would  establish  congres- 
sional policy  underglrding  the  wilderness 
concept;  it  would  make  It  impossible  for  any 
Federal  official,  including  Cabinet  officers,  to 
remove  a  wilderness  area  from  that  cate- 
gory. 

Congresa  has  many  other  things  on  its 
min»|these  days,  not  excluding  the  coming 
political  conventions  and  their  aftermath 
But  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  additional 


delay  on  the  wilderness  bill.  It  has  been 
gone  over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  It  should 
be  brought  to  a  vote  before  this  session 
adjourns. 

Exhibit  E 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  June 

29.   1960) 

Why  the  Delay? 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  so-called 
wilderness  bill  continues  to  languish  in 
committee  at  the  Capitol.  The  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  completed  hearings  on  the 
measure  long  ago.  but  It  still  has  the  bill 
"under  study  In  executive  committee."  No 
hearings  have  been  held  on  the  House  side 
at  all.  Yet  this  bill  Involves  no  appropria- 
tions, no  hiring  of  additional  personnel  or 
other  apparently  objectionable  aspects  Its 
purpose  is  of  the  highest  order — to  establish 
for  the  first  time  as  a  national  policy  the 
preservation  of  what  remains  of  America's 
great  national  parks  and  forests. 

Congress  from  time  to  time,  since  the 
creation  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  In 
1872,  has  evidenced  its  desire  to  save  Im- 
portant remnants  of  the  Nation's  primeval 
areas  from  destruction  by  commercial  Inter- 
ests. However,  there  has  been  no  overall 
policy  statute  to  guide  these  piecemeal  con- 
servation moves.  The  wilderness  bill,  fav- 
ored by  administration  officials,  conservation 
organizations  and  many  other  groups,  would 
furnish  such  a  guide.  The  propKJsed  legisla- 
tion would  not  foreclose  Congress  from  open- 
ing certain  lands  to  exploitation  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  this  were  regarded  as  in  the  public 
Interest,  but  It  would  put  a  much-needed 
restraint  on  hasty  legislation,  pressured  by 
lumber.  catMe.  mining  or  other  Interests. 

Our  natural  resources  are  feeling  these 
pressures  in  ever-increasing  degrees  We 
will  be  neglecting  our  responsibilities  If  we 
fall  to  make  every  rrnsinable  effort  today  to 
save  them. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  RESERVE  OP 
POOD.  FIBER.  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
OIL  COMMODITIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  national  security  re- 
serve of  food,  fiber,  and  biological  oil 
commodities,  and  products  thereof,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  United 
States  against  shortages  of  such  com- 
modities and  products  during  national 
emergencies. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  new  sug- 
gestion. Recently  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  reviewed  the  legislative 
history  of  the  national  security  reserve 
before  this  body.  On  Februarj*  8.  1955, 
I  introduced  a  resolution  asking  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  food  and 
fiber  policy  that  included  the  establish- 
ment of  adequate  safety  reserves  of  farm 
commodities  and  food  and  fiber  products 

On  February  27, 1956,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Mor.se)  Joined  with  me  in 
introducing  an  amendment  to  the  agri- 
cultural bill  that  was  under  discussion 
at  the  time  that  liad  as  its  purpose  the 
establishment  of  a  safety  reserve.  The 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  Senate 
as  part  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
which  did  not,  as  is  well  remembered,  be- 
come law.  Later  farm  legislation  that 
was  enacted  required  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  study  the  problems  and 
procedures  involved  in  setting  up  such  a 
reserve  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress.  The  Secretary  recom- 
mended that  no  such  reserve  be 
established. 
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The  Humphrey  Family  Farm  Program 
Development  Act,  introduced  on  August 
6.  1959.  contains  a  section  that  requires 
the  submission  to  Congress  of  a  plan  for 
establishing  a  national  security  reserve. 
This  bill  is  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

In  consideration  of  the  history  of  this 
proposal  and  the  continuing  Heed  to 
strengthen  our  national  security,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  now  pro- 
poses that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  be  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  establish  a  re- 
serve stockpile  of  food,  fiber,  and  biologi- 
cal oil  commodities,  and  products 
thereof,  in  quantities  adequate  to  protect 
the  Nation  against  the  hazards  of  natu- 
ral disasters,  insect  pests,  diseases,  and 
other  national  emergencies. 

The  details  of  the  estabhshnient  and 
use  of  the  National  Security  Reserve  are 
spelled  out  in  the  bill  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  biU  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
PKJint  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  (S.  3812)  to  establish  a  na- 
tional security  reserve  of  food,  fiber,  and 
biological  oil  commodities,  and  products 
thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
United  States  against  shortages  of  such 
commodities  and  products  during  na- 
tional emergencies,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  (hereafter  referred  to  as  ■Di- 
rector") Is  authorized  and  directed  to  estab- 
lish a  reserve  and  stockpile  of  food,  fiber, 
and  biological  oil  commodities,  and  products 
thereof.  In  quantities  adequate  to  protect 
the  Nation  against  the  hazards  of  natural 
disasters.  Insect  pests,  diseases,  and  other 
national  emergencies  Such  reserve,  which 
shall  be  stored  in  dispersed  areas  through- 
out the  United  States,  shall  be  known  as  the 
National  Security  Reserve. 

Sec  2  The  Director  shall.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
National  Security  Council,  make  a  determi- 
nation as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  thereof  that  are 
needed  to  establish  the  National  Security 
Reserve;  and  shall  annually  thereafter  de- 
termine the  kinds  and  quantities  of  agrl- 
culttu'al  commodities  and  products  thereof 
that  should  be  added  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Reserve  in  ordeiptei,  maintain  it  at  a 
level  adequate  to  InsuW^^the  United  States 
against  shortage;"  dunav'  national  emer- 
gencies sr 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transfer  to  the  Di- 
rector such  quantities  of  agricultural  com- 
modities owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  not  required  for  domestic 
consumption,  export,  or  other  food  and  fiber 
distribution  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  may  be  needed 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  the  Na- 
tional Security  Reserve.  The  Director  shall 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  any  commodities  so  transferred. 


Sec.  4.  The  Director  shall  purchase  In  the 
open  market  such  volume  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof  as  may 
be  needed  to  augment  those  commodities 
acquired  by  transfer  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  section  2  In 
order  to  meet  and  maintain  the  requirements 
established  for  the  National  Security  Re- 
serve. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  National  Security  Reserve 
shall  not  be  reduced  except  ( 1 )  on  order  of 
the  President  at  any  time  when  in  his  Judg- 
ment such  reduction  is  required  for  pur- 
poses of  the  common  defense,  (2)  in  time 
of  war  or  during  a  national  emergency  with 
respect  to  common  defense  proclaimed  by 
the  President,  on  order  of  such  agency  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  President,  (3)  on 
order  of  the  President,  by  transfer  to  the 
national  stockpile  established  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  June  7.  1939,  as  amended  (50 
use.  98-98h). 

(b)  If  the  quantity  of  any  commodity  or 
product  In  the  National  Security  Reserve  is 
reduced  by  natural  or  other  cause  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Director,  there  shall  be 
restored  to  the  National  Security  Reserve  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  an  amount  of 
such  commodity  or  product  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  reduction. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


FACTORY    INSPEtriK.'N    AND    DRUG 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1960 

Mr  HILL  M:  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  I  introduce  a  bill  to 
protect  the  public  health  by  amending 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  so  as  to  clarify  and  strengthen  ex- 
isting ia^pectioii  authority  thereunder; 
require  manufacturers  of  new  drugs  to 
keep  records  of,  and  make  reports  on, 
clinical  experience  and  other  relevant 
data  bearing  on  the  permissibility  of 
such  drugs;  require  that  drugs  be  pre- 
pared or  packed  under  adequate  con- 
trols to  insure  proper  identity,  strength, 
purity,  and  quality,  and  otherwise  insure 
their  compliance  with  the  Act;  and  ex- 
tend to  all  antibiotics  the  certification 
provisions  of  the  act  now  limited  to  cer- 
tain antibiotics. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  powers  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in 
order  to  provide  better  assurance  that 
drugs  and  other  products  coming  under 
its  jurisdiction  are  not  of  injurious  or 
inferior  quality. 

A  bill  to  accomplish  similar  objectives 
for  prescription  drugs  was  introduced 
on  June  15.  1960.  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kxtaxtver]. 

Both  bills  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
extensive  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antiti-ust  and  Monop- 
oly of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Ki- 
FAUVER.  Undoubtedly,  no  legislation 
would  have  been  presented  to  this  Con- 
gress had  these  hearings  not  been  held. 
I  wish  to  commend  Senator  Kifauver 
for  conducting  these  hearings. 

While  both  bills  are  similar  in  their 
general  objectives,  there  are  some  im- 
portant differences  in  the  provisions  of 
the  two  bills.  These  are  detail.';  which 
the  Committee  on  Labc^-  and  Public  Wel- 
fare will  examine  in  the  course  of  hear- 


ings and  of  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  3815  >  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  existing  inspection  au- 
thority thei-eunder;  require  manufat- 
tureis  of  new  drugs  to  keep  records  of. 
and  make  reports  on.  clinical  experience 
and  other  relevant  data  bearing  on  the 
permissibility  of  such  drugs ;  require  that 
drugs  be  prepared  or  packed  under  ade- 
quate controls  to  insure  proper  identity, 
strength,  purity,  and  quality,  and  other- 
wise insure  their  compliance  with  the 
act;  and  extend  to  all  antibiotics  the 
certification  provisions  of  the  act  now 
limited  to  certain  antibiotics,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hill,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


EXPRESSION  OF  SEN.'-K  <  •¥  C'  N- 
GRESS  IN  FAVOR  (  F  GRANTING 
RELIEF  TO  DOMESTIC  CARPET 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  lie  on  the  table  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors  until  3  days  after  Con- 
gross  reconvenes  after  the  recess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred :  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  resolution  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  concurrent  resolution — Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  113 — was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  appropriate  action 
be  taken  under  article  XXVm  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  a  view 
to  modifying  or  withdrawing  concessions 
made  by  the  United  States  on  the  following 
articles:  Wilton  carpets,  rugs,  and  mats; 
Brussels  carpets,  rugs,  and  mats;  velvet  or 
tajjestry  carf>ets,  rugs,  and  mats:  and  carpets, 
rugs,  and  mats  of  like  character  or  descrip- 
tion; all  the  foregoing  classifiable  under 
paragraph  1117(a)   of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Sec.  2  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  following  relief  should  be 
provided  for  the  American  carpet  Industry; 

(al  Tlie  present  rate  of  duty  should  apply 
to  imports  during  any  calendar  year  up  to 
an  amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  of  domestic 
shipments  for  the  twelve-month  period  end- 
ing June  30  of  the  preceding  year; 

(b)  On  imports  In  excess  of  such  per- 
centage all  concessions  should  be  withdrawn 
or  a  fiat  duty  of  40  per  centum  ad  valorem 
should  be  Imposed; 

( c )  Each  year  the  "low  duty  quota"  should 
be  allocated  among  all  exporting  countries 
on  the  basis  of  average  Imports  to  the  United 
States  in  the  years  1956  to  1959.  inclusive, 
with  imports  from  any  country  above  such 
amount  to  be  dutiable  at  the  higher  rate 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
carpet  industry  of  the  United  States  u* 
being  severely  damaged  by  imports  of 
Wilton  and  velvet  carpets  These  im- 
ports come  primarily  from  Belgium  and 
Japan.    The  alarming  increase  of  these 
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imports  demands  tiiat,  some  .mmediate 
act;on  be  laken  by  the  U.S.  Goverment 
to  prevent  the  rum  of  our  domestic  car- 
pet mdostry. 

From  1948  to  1950  the  d'ltv  on  Wiiton 
and  velvet  imports  was  30  percent  ad 
valorem,  and  durmg  this  period  imports 
were  generally  on  the  rise  but  averaged 
onlv  about  6  percent  of  domestic  con- 
sumption. Prom  the  beginmng  of  1951 
throuEih  the  middle  of  1956.  the  duty  on 
such  imports  was  25  percent,  and  during 
this  period  unports  increased  to  ap- 
proximately 12  percent  of  domestic  con- 
sumption. In  1956  again  in  1957.  and 
again  m  1953  the  duty  on  .such  imports 
was  reduced,  and  it  stands  today  at  21 
percent  ad  valorem.  With,  each  de- 
crease in  duty,  imports  have  mcrea.sed 
substantially  They  rose  52  percent  in 
1959.  and  :n  the  first  quarter  of  1960. 
they  increased  60  percent  Imp^^rts  of 
Wiiton  and  velvet  carpets  are  now  ap- 
proximately 23  percent  of  domestic  con- 
sumption 

Mr.  President,  the  m^i.^hrrn,m.nJ  of 
Imports  of  Wilton  and  velvet  carpet  does 
not  reflect  a  recapture  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers of  the  domestic  American  market 
which  was  lost  during  the  war.  On  the 
contrary,  there  were  very  few  imports 
of  such  carpets  prior  to  the  war,  and 
very  little  forei.sn  capacity  for  the  pro- 
duction of  them.  In  ld39  the  United 
States  miported  200.000  square  yards. 
In  1959  these  unports  stood  at  7.012  000 
square  yards.  Based  on  the  first  quar- 
ter rate,  1960  imports  will  reach  10  mil- 
lion square  yards. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Carpet 
Institute  has  attempted  to  utilize  the 
provisions  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  impact 
of  this  tremendous  surge  of  imports.  In 
1958  proceedings  were  instituted  before 
the  TanfT  Com.massion  under  the  escape 
clause.  In  its  decision,  handed  down  in 
January  1959,  the  Tariff  Commission.  In 
a  3-to-2  decision,  denied  relief,  and  a 
majority  of  the  Commission  indicated 
that  there  was  no  immment  danger  to 
the  domestic  industry  from  imports. 
Now.  slightly  over  a  year  later,  these  im- 
ports have  alm.ost  doubled,  rising  from 
12  percent  of  domestic  consumption  to 
23  percent. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  another  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  American  carpet 
Industry  can  obtain  relief  under  exist- 
ing law.  Article  XXVIII  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs  pro- 
vides that — 

On  the  first  day  of  each  3-year  period, 
the  first  periled  beginning  on  January  1958, 
a  contracting  party  may  modify  or  with- 
draw concessions  included  In  the  appropri- 
ate schedule  annexed  to  this  agreement. 

The  American  Carpet  Institute  has 
applied  to  the  U.S.  Government  to  mod- 
ify or  withdraw  its  concessions  with 
regard  to  Wilton  and  velvet  imports,  and 
in  the  future  to  apply  the  present  rate 
of  duty  to  imports  during  any  calendar 
year  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent 
of  domestic  consumption  for  the  12- 
month  period  ending  June  30  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  year:  and  on  imports  in  excess 
of  5  percent  of  domestic  consumption, 
all  conces-sions  should  be  withdrawn  or 
a    flat   duty   of    40   percent   ad   valorem 


should  be  imposed.  The  low  duty  quota 
should  be  all'Xiated  among  exporting 
coimtries  on  the  basis  of  their  history  of 
exports  to  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  refusal  by  the  admin- 
istration to  grant  this  relief  to  the  do- 
mestic carpet  industi-y  would  be  com- 
plf tely  tmconscionable.  In  the  relatively 
short  period  of  10  years,  imports  of  Wil- 
ton and  velvet  carpets  have  increased 
from  less  than  one-twentieth  of  domes- 
tic consumption  to  almost  one -fourth  of 
the  domestic  consumption.  If  the  pres- 
ent trend  is  allowed  to  continue,  the  do- 
mestic industry  will  be  completely  de- 
stroyed. Article  XXVIII  of  the  General 
agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  is  a 
complete  recognition  by  the  contracting 
nations  that  such  a  situation  should  not 
be  allowed  to  occur.  In  view  of  the  cal- 
loused and  irresponsible  administration 
of  the  trade  policy  of  the  United  States, 
as  evidAiced  by  the  repeated  refusals 
of  the  administration  to  grant  relief  un- 
der appropriate  procedures  established 
by  the  Congress,  it  is  miperative  that 
the  Congress  now  express  itself  em- 
phatically to  the  administration  that 
the  destruction  of  domestic  industries 
must  not,  and  will  not,  be  permitted. 

The  concurrent  resolution  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  relief  under  article 
XXVIII  of  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  which  has  been  requested 
by  the  American  Carpet  Institute, 
should  be  granted.  I  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  give  it  immediate  attention  in 
order  that  it  may  be  enacted  prior  to 
the  final  adjournment  of  Congress  in 
August. 

SPECIAL  COM\nTTEE  ON  TRADE 
ADJUrf'I"MENT  PROBLEMS 

Mr,  HARTKE  Mr  President,  outcries 
against  competition  from  imports  are 
becoming  ever  louder  as  imports  mount 
faster  than  exports  The  Special  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Unemployment  Prob- 
lems, of  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
a  member,  recently  completed  27  days  of 
hearings  in  24  cities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Everywhere  we  heard 
complaints  that  competition  from  abroad 
is  injuring  American  industry  and  Amer- 
ican labor. 

Complaints  are  heard  from  the  coal 
fields  of  Peruisylvanla,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Illinois,  from  the  pottery 
industry  of  Ohio,  from  producers  of 
lumber  and  ph-wood  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, producers  of  textiles  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Carolinas,  and  many  others. 
There  is  growing  concern  even  in  indus- 
tries which  hitherto  have  been  on  an  ex- 
port basis,  such  as  automobiles,  elec- 
tronics, and  photographic  equipment. 
Last  summer,  at  hearings  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  similar  com- 
plaints were  heard  from  producers  of 
machine  tools  and  tractors  m  Wisconsin. 
So  extoriiiive  has  foreign  competition 
apparently  become  that  it  Ls  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  new  import  compe- 
tition. 

The  Special  Subcomm:*'ee  on  Unem- 
ployment was  so  impre.s«'d  by  the  te.sti- 
mony  it  heard  that  it  recommended  that 


adjustment  legislation  be  enacted  to  re- 
lieve the  impact  of  intensified  foreign 
competition  on  the  employees,  busi- 
nesses, and  communities  adversely  af- 
fected. 

Most  of  the  factual  Information  that 
we  have,  however,  is  spotty  and  Impres- 
sionistic. We  know  little,  specifically, 
regarding  the  degree  to  which  imports 
actually  are  displacing  domestic  capital 
and  labor.  Most  of  the  testimony  that 
has  been  presented  to  congressional  com- 
mittees and  to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion is  faulty  in  this  respect.  It  is  not 
unnatural,  and  certainly  it  is  in  keeping 
with  the  tariff  history  of  the  United 
States,  for  those  who  favor  a  more  liberal 
trade  policy  to  belittle  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  im.port  comf>etition  and  for  those 
who  have  a  protectionist  philosophy  to 
magnify  them.  The  protectionist-free 
trade  debate  ia  as  typically  American  as 
Mark  Twain  and  the  hotdop  It  would 
be  unrealistic  to  expvect  the  debate  sud- 
denly to  become  completely  objective  and 
factual. 

The  overall  statistics,  however,  are  rea- 
sonably clear.  US.  merchandise  exports 
have  not  been  increasing  rapidly  enough 
to  counterbalance  the  large  payments 
that  the  United  States  has  been  making 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II  to  sup- 
port its  Military  fetablishmeni  abroad 
and  for  foreign  grant  aid.  In  recent 
years  these  unilateral  payments  have 
been  averaging  between  $4  billion  and 
$5  billion  a  year.  Furthermore,  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  US  pri- 
vate foreign  investment,  particularly 
since  1955. 

Because  of  sustained  economic  devel- 
opment in  Western  E^irope  and  Japan, 
there  have  been  greatly  increased  im- 
ports of  competitive  products  from  those 
areas.  In  Western  EuroF>e  the  situation 
has  been  intensified  by  the  formation  of 
the  European  Common  Market  and  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association 

American  manufacturers  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  they  no  longer  enjoy 
the  international  sellers'  market  that  has 
been  theirs  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II.  International  selling  has  be- 
come competitive  and  the  sellers'  market 
is  being  supplanted  by  a  buyers'  market. 
In  consequence,  the  United  States  has 
been  accumulating  a  steadily  mounting 
deficit  in  Its  balance  of  international 
dollar  payments,  which  reached  the  high 
levels  of  $3.4  billion  in  1958  and  $3.7  bil- 
lion In  1959 — deficits  which  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  loss  of  about  $3  billion 
of  gold  since  1957. 

As  long  as  UJS.  foreign  policy  calls 
for  the  unilateral  oversea  spending  of 
$4  billion  to  $5  billion  a  year  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  Military  Establishment  abroad 
and  for  foreign  aid,  it  Is  Imperative  that 
exports  expand  relative  to  Imports,  or. 
more  accurately  stated,  for  international 
dollar  receipts  to  expand  relative  to 
dollar  payments. 

Increased  merchandise  imports  and 
the  flight  of  substantial  quantities  of 
American  capital  abroad  have  combined 
to  squeeze  certain  producers  in  the 
United  States.  The  pressure  appears 
to  be  particularly  oppressive  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country  where  there  is 
already  some  unemployment. 
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Bills  were  Introduced  into  Congress 
several  years  ago  to  provide  adjustment 
assistance  to  capital,  labor,  and  commu- 
nities adversely  affected  by  imports. 
Pioposais  also  have  been  made  for  equal- 
izing unit  labor  costs  here  and  abroad 
and  for  imposing  a  system  of  import 
quotas. 

Some  of  these  proposals  would  have 
the  effect  of  throttling  international 
trade,  which  would  be  particularly  harm- 
ful to  the  free  world  and  would  imder- 
mine  confidence  in  our  ability  to  point 
the  way  to  successful  democracy. 

Aie  we  in  a  dilemma  or  is  the  problem 
soluble?  Certainly  we  all  agree  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  U.S.  econ- 
omy is  essential,  not  only  to  our  own 
welfare  in  the  short  run,  but  to  the  entire 
free  world,  including  ourselves,  in  the 
long  run.  If  we  can  think  of  no  better 
way  of  assuring  a  strong  domestic  econ- 
omy than  by  throttling  international 
trade  we  shall  imperil  our  own  longrun 
welfare.  Foreign  trade  is  the  very  life- 
blood  of  those  countries  of  the  free  world 
whose  resources  and  production  are  not 
as  varied  or  abimdant  as  ours.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  find  a  solution  that 
will  expand  trade,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  will  not  aggravate  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States.  I  have 
found  no  disa^eement  with  this  general 
objective.  The  difficulties  arise  when 
we  try  to  implement  it  in  terms  of  prac- 
tical policy  and  programs. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Problems  recommended  that  some 
sort  of  adjustment  legislation  be  enacted 
to  relieve  the  impact  of  international 
trade  policies  on  employees,  businesses 
and  communities  adversely  affected  by 
imports  resulting  from  foreign  trade 
policies.  Such  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  Federal  assistance  to  individ- 
uals, firms  and  communities  injured  by 
imports  resulting  from  expansive  trade 
policies  that  are  necessary  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  Proposals  incorp)orated 
in  bills  that  already  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress  Include  i  extension 
of  the  time  for  drawing  federally  fi- 
nanced unemployment  compensation, 
lowering  the  eligibility  age  for  old-age 
assistance  of  those  affected  adversely  by 
import  competition,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  financial,  technical  and  training 
programs  for  younger  workers.  Those 
who  favor  such  legislation  emphasize 
that  dislocations  caused  by  foreign  trade 
policy,  unlike  dislocations  caused  by 
technological  changes  and  changes  in 
consumer  preference  are  the  result  of 
governmental  action,  a  fact  which  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  supporting  Government 
measures  designed  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem. 

DIMENSIONS    or    THE    PROBLEM 

Before  we  can  hope  to  agree  on  a  solu- 
tion we  need  to  know  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem.  How  many  jobs  are  at 
stake?  Which  industries  are  vulnerable, 
and  which  sections  of  the  country  give 
promise  of  being  injured? 

At  the  present  time  answers  are  not 
available  to  the  following  specific  ques- 
tions : 

First.  How  many  persons  in  the  United 
States  owe  their  present  employment  to 
imports  or  exports? 


Second.  What  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween changes  in  foreign  trade  and  job 
opportunities? 

Third.  How  many  workers  are  faced 
with  employment  adjustment  resulting 
from  the  transfer  of  demand  from  do- 
mestic to  foreign  sources  of  supply? 

Fourth.  What  has  been  the  exr>erience 
of  people  who  have  lost  jobs  because  of 
competitive  imports?  Have  they  re- 
mained in  the  same  industries?  In  the 
same  localities?  Have  they  had  to  leave 
their  community  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere? 

Fifth.  What  can  government,  labor, 
and  industry  do  for  persons  and  indus- 
tries suffering  dislocation  from  foreign 
trade?  How  much  of  this  country's 
gross  national  product  is  shipp)ed  over- 
seas? 

Sixth.  What  proiX)rtion  of  U.S.  con- 
sumption is  produced  overseas? 

Seventh.  What  proportion  of  U.S.  im- 
ports is  produced  by  oversea  branches  of 
industries  wholly  or  partly  owned  by 
U.S.  industries? 

About  7  years  ago  estimates  were  made 
of  the  number  of  jobs  that  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  If  the  United  States  were 
to  suspend  all  of  its  tariffs.  The  esti- 
mates were  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  on  the  basis  of  economic  condi- 
tions that  prevailed  in  1951.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy — the  Randall  Commis- 
sion— the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
equated  these  estimates  to  their  job 
equivalents  and  found  that  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  all  tariffs  by  the 
United  States  would  result  in  increa.sed 
imports  having  a  short-run  displacement 
effect  on  not  more  than  200,000  workers. 
These  were  only  estimates,  however, 
based  on  informed  guesses  by  foreign 
trade  experts. 

Were  these  7-year-old  estimates  ten- 
able? If  not,  which  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy are  more  vulnerable  than  they  were 
then?  Information  presently  available 
in  Grovernment  is  not  adequate  to  pro- 
vide answers  to  these  questions.  We 
need  vastly  more  facts  if  we  are  to  legis- 
late intelligently  on  this  vital  problem. 

I  am,  therefore,  submitting,  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial Senate  committee  composed  of  11 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  devote  the 
next  12  months  to  this  problem  and  re- 
port its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  by  not  later  than  June  30, 
1961.  This  will  give  the  Senate  suflBcient 
time  to  permit  all  interested  parties  to 
express  their  views  so  that  the  Senate 
itself  can  have  an  up-to-date  report  on 
which  to  base  whatever  legislation  then 
seems  appropriate. 

It  is  timely  that  this  be  done  now 
since  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  due 
to  come  up  for  consideration  in  June 
of  1962.  Unless  the  Senate  is  adequately 
informed  as  to  the  facts  it  may  find  it- 
self being  pressured  into  taking  action 
that  may  be  inimical  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country. 

We  can  ill  afford  to  lock  ourselves  up 
in  a  shell  of  economic  self-containment. 
The  struggle  of  the  free  world  against 
the  forces  of  totalitarianism  is  now  pri- 
marily in  the  economic  sphere.     What 


we  do  with  respect  to  international  eco- 
nomic policy  will  not  only  affect  our  own 
level  of  livme  but  wdl  demonstrate  to 
the  unct>mmitted  areas  of  the  world  the 
relative  merits  of  our  system  and  that 
of  communism. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  United 
States  has  done  a  good  job  in  at  least 
one  area  in  demonstrating  its  ability  to 
lead.  We  must  not  falter.  The  United 
States,  Canada,  and  18  European  coun- 
tries are  forming  what  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  E>evelopment,  a  vehicle  by  which 
the  free  world  will  direct  its  economic 
efforts  toward  economic  development. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  United  States 
that  it  pursue  policies  that  will  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  trade  in  the  non- 
Communist  world.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  not  diminish  its  efforts  to  point  the 
way  to  the  development  of  economically 
underdeveloped  regions.  While  doing 
this  it  must  see  to  it  that  its  own  domes- 
tic economy  is  vigorous  and  not  marred 
by  imemplojTnent.  Without  a  strong 
U.S.  economy  the  economies  of  other  free 
countries  will  be  endangered.  Intelli- 
gent action  w  ith  respect  to  foreign-trade 
policy  and  employment  is  an  important 
key  to  the  survival  of  our  way  of  life  on 
this  planet. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  referred  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
that  referral  to  the  substantive  commit- 
tee involved  be  waived 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion— Senate  Resolution  350 — was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Whereas  a  sound  International  trade  policy 
aimed  at  expanding  world  trade  is  essential 
to  the  welfare,  economic  well-being,  and  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  such  policy  may  affect  to  varying 
degrees,  among  other  domestic  matters,  em- 
ployment and  unemployment,  utilization  of 
productive  facilities  and  industrial  ccwnpeti- 
tlon :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  special  committee  to  be  composed  of  nine 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Trade  Adjustment  Problems.  Six  members 
of  the  committee  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  majority  party  and  three  members  from 
the  minority  party. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  conduct  a  full 
and  cc«nplete  study  and  Inquiry  concerning 
( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  unemployment  or 
shifts  in  employment  are  caused  by  an  in- 
crease In  Imports  resulting  from  tariff  re- 
ductions; (2)  the  likely  extent  of  future  un- 
employment or  shifts  in  employment  arising 
from  increased  imports  resulting  from  tariff 
reductions;  (3)  the  history  and  content  of 
plans  and  programs  designed  to  assist  work- 
ers and  industries  In  adjusting  to  new  com- 
petition arising  from  trade  liberalization: 
(4)  a  feasible  and  practical  plan  or  program 
of  adjustment  assistance  for  the  UtUted 
States.  The  committee  shall  report  lt«  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Senate  no 
later  than  June  30,  1961.  No  proposed  legis- 
lation shall  be  referred  to  such  committee 
and  such  committee  shall  not  have  power  to 
report  by  bill,  or  otherwise  have  legislative 
Jurisdiction. 
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Sec.  3  The  sa;U  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  ?ubc  ramittee  thereof,  Is  airthor- 
teed  to  Bit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
nich  printing  and  binding,  and  to  maJce  such 
expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  number,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quortini  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  shall  have  power  to 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers.  expert-«.  and  employees  aa  It  deems 
necessary  In  the  performance  of  Its  duty. 
The  committee  is  authorized  to  utUlze  the 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  to  the  extent  that 
such  services,  information,  facilities,  and 
personnel.  In  the  opinion  of  the  heads  of 
such  departments  and  agencies,  can  be  fur- 
nished without  undue  interference  with  the 
performance  of  the  work  and  duties  of  such 
departments  and  agencies.  The  committee 
Is  authorized  to  procure,  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  the  services  of  public  or  private 
organizations  or  Institutions. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  1200,000,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman. 


On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  5.  strike 
out  all  through  line  22  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  to 
domestic  producers  of  lead  and  zinc  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  schedule: 


VOLUNTARY     PEN.-^IOV     P'L.\S^     BY 
SEIJ^-EMPLr  .YED     INDIVIDUALo — 

AM:E:>;DME:r:s 

Mr  GORE  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10)  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self-em- 
ployed individuals,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ST.\BIIJZATION  OF  1  f{E  \nNING  OP 
LEAD  A.VD  ZINC  BY  CERTAIN 
-SMAII.  :"')ME.-'""IC  PRODUCERS — 
AMENDMENTS 


\L-    AIJX)TT. 


President,  I  sub- 


mit amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  the  bill  ^H.R.  8860'  to 
stabilize  ti'.e  rainin,={  of  lead  and  zmc  oy 
small  domestic  producers  on  public.  In- 
dian and  other  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment,  together  with  an  explana- 
tion, prepared  by  me,  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred:  and,  •with- 
out objection,  the  amendments  and  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table,  as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  line  5,  strike  out 
"small". 

On  the  first  page,  line  7.  strike  out 
"small". 

On  the  first  page,  line  10,  strike  out 
"small". 

On  pftg'^  2  I'.r^e  2.  strike  out  "of  their 
s*  ^tus    aA    sMch    pr-xl'ic-^'s    and". 


Market  pric« 

Loftd 

Ztoe 

15H  cents  and  aboye 

0 

0 

15  cents  but  less  than  15H  cents 

.2 

0 

14)  i  cents  but  li-ss  than  15  cents 

.6 

0 

1-4  (vnt"i  but  1ms  than  Mt^  vents  

10 

0 

13H  cents  but  les.s  than  14  cents 

1.4 

0 

l.i   ■'•i.ls  but  li'^  than  i3>j  cents 

1.8 

.15 

(■nt-s  but  1p<w  th.\n  13  cents 

2.2 

.45 

..    •  r:Ls  but  less  thin  l^"j  cents  

3  « 

.75 

Uh  cents  but  less  than  12  cents 

SO 

1.05 

1 1  ct^nts  but  less  than  1 1 H  cents  

3.0 

1.35 

I0t4  (VTits  bnt  \r-vi  than  I!  cents 

3.0 

I.W 

10  cents  but  less  than  lOV^  cents 

3.0 

1.M 

3.0 

1.05 

On  page  2,  line  24,  strike  out  "and  sub- 
section (c) ". 

On  page  3,  line  3.  beginning  with  the  word 
"zinc"  strike  out  all  through  line  4  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "lead  and  zinc  combined '. 

On  page  3.  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  all  through  line  18. 

On  page  3.  line  20,  strike  out  "first  quar- 
ter" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "calendar 
month". 

On  page  4,  line  13,  immediately  after  the 
period  insert  the  following:  "For'the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  a  domeetic  producer  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  domestic  producer  with 
respect  to  one,  but  only  one,  operating  unit 
in  any  one  mining  district." 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  all  through  line  23 

On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  5.  line  6,  strike  out  "(5)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(4)  ". 

On  page  5.  beg^lnning  with  line  12,  strike 
out  all  through  line  14. 

On  page  6.  beginning  with  line  3.  strike 
out  all  tiirough  line  6  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  8.  In  order  to  finance  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiu^  notee  and  obliga- 
tions in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $60,000,000 
outstanding  at  any  one  time.  Such  notes 
and  other  obligations  shall  be  in  such  forms 
and  denominations,  have  such  maturities, 
and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary-,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
tiry:  Provided.  That  such  notes  and  other  ob- 
ligations may  be  redeemed  by  the  Secretary 
at  his  option  before  maturity  In  such  manner 
as  may  be  stipulated  in  such  notes  or  other 
obligations.  Such  notes  and  other  obliga- 
tions shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into 
conslderacion  the  current  average  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  aa  of  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  such  notes  and 
other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  purchase  any  notes 
or  other  obligations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
hereunder  and  for  such  purpose  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as 
a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  sectirities  may  be 
issued  under  such  Act  are  extended  to  Include 
any  purchases  of  such  notes  and  other  obli- 
gations. 

On  page  8,  line  8,  beginning  with  the  sec- 
ond comma,  strike  out  ail  through  lin*  14 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
stabtHze    th«»    rr.lning    of    >■«.!    and    Elnc    by 


domestic    producers   on   public,   Indian   and 
other  lands,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  explanation  of  the  amendments 
presented  by  Mr.  Allott  is  as  follows: 
Explanation    or   Proposed    Amendments   to 
H.R.  8860 

The  proposed  amendments  to  H.R.  8860 
would : 

(1)  Make  the  program  applicable  to  all 
producers  rather  than  limit  it  to  "small" 
producers.  This  amendment  Is  suggested  for 
two  reasons: 

(a)  to  the  extent  that  the  additional  pro- 
gram Is  successful  In  stimulating  additional 
production,  market  prices  will  tend  to  be 
depressed.  The  payment  contemplated  un- 
der the  prop<jsed  amendment  would  com- 
peruate  the  larger  producers  for  this  price 
depressant  effect. 

(b)  there  is  a  feat  deal  of  difficulty  In 
defining  a  small  mine.  Definitions  of  small 
lead-zinc  mines  suggested  In  the  present 
session  alone  have  ranged  all  the  way  from 
500  tons  to  5.000  tons. 

(2)  Reduce  the  payment  targets  from  14  5 
cents  for  zinc  and  17  cents  for  lead  to  13.5 
cents  for  zinc  and  15.5  for  lead.  These  are 
prices  which  the  domestic  industry  can  rea- 
sonably look  forward  to  over  the  next  few 
years.  The  prices  called  for  In  the  House- 
passed  version  are  unrealistic  and  would  en- 
courage entry  into  production  of  mines  that 
are  by  their  very  nature  marginal  and  would 
be  perpetually  In  need  of  Oovemment  finan- 
cial assistance  to  maintain  op>erations.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  provide  stable  returns  to 
mines  based  upon  what  may  well  be  the 
general  level  of  market  prices  In  the  com- 
ing years,  but  there  is  little  logic  In  estab- 
lishing the  high  prices  called  for  In  the 
House-passed  bill  in  the  certainty  that  upon 
termination  of  the  program,  or  In  the  event 
that  appropriations  should  fall  of  approval 
at  some  point,  the  twneflclarles  would  be 
forced  to  suspend  operations. 

(3)  The  payment  levels  have  been  re- 
duced to  2.000  tons  of  combined  lead  and  or 
zinc  from  the  present  tonnage  relationship 
of  2.000  tons  of  lead  plus  2.000  tons  of  zinc. 
This  will  provide  much  more  eqtiitable  treat- 
ment for  participants  and  tend  to  give  all 
participants  relatlrely  equal  benefits  from 
the  program  in  relationship  to  their  overall 
size  rather  than  giving  reduced  benefits  to 
producers  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
have  output  of  only  one  of  the  two  metals 

(4)  Borrowing  authority,  rather  than 
reliance  on  annual  appropriations,  is  pro- 
posed In  order  to  provide  participants  the 
maximum  asstu^nce  of  stable  operations 
over  the  period  covered  by  the  program. 


TECHNICAL  REVISIONS  C*F  LM- 
TERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954. 
RELATING  TO  ESTATES,  TRUSTS, 
PARTNERS,  AND  PARTNERSHIPS- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  blU  fH.R.  9662)  to  make  techni- 
cal revisions  in  the  income  tax  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  estates,  trusts,  partners, 
and  partnerships,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  Senate  bill 
2973.  to  provide  Increases  in  compensa- 
tion of  food-.service  workers  and  laundry 
workers  imder  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
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tion,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Under  the 
precedents  and  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
believe  the  bill  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  1*  i.-^  ^^  rrdered. 


HEIRS    OF    J.     B      WHITE— RECOM- 
MITTAL  OF   RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
commit Calendar  No.  361,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 131,  to  the  Comimittee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  131  >  referring  S.  882,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  J.  B.  White,  to 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  resolution  is  recommitted. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1960— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
HartkeI  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  which  I  submitted  (for  my- 
self, and  the  Senators  fi-om  Minnesota, 
Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr  McCarthy',  on 
June  30,  1960,  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  us,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12580) 
to  extend  and  improve  coverage  imder 
the  Federal  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system  and  to  remove 
hardships  and  inequities,  improve  the 
financing  of  the  trust  funds,  and  pro- 
vide disability  benefits  to  additional  in- 
dividuals under  such  system;  to  provide 
grants  to  States  for  medical  care  for 
aged  individuals  of  low  income;  to 
amend  the  pubUc  assistance  and  mater- 
nal and  child  welfare  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  improve  the  un- 
employment compensation  provisions  of 
such  act ;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12311)  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SPEECH    AND   HEARING   PROBLEMS 
OF  ALASKA— LETTER 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Senate 
which  is  of  national  Importance  and  of 
great  significance  in  Alaska  was  ap- 
proval of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  127, 
relating  to  the  training  of  teachers  of 


the  deaf  and  for  the  training  of  speech 
pathologists  and  audiologists.  A  letter 
from  Dr.  David  L.  Spariinp  pediatrician 
for  the  Alaska  Native  Health  Service  at 
Mount  Edgecumbe.  pediatric  consultant 
for  the  Alaska  Drpartment  of  Health, 
auid  school  physicu.  .,i  ihv  two  board- 
ing schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  expressed  the  urgent  na- 
ture of  hearing  problems  among  young 
Alaskans.  This  letter,  one  of  those  let- 
ters from  my  State  which  plaj'ed  a 
major  part  in  p>ersuading  me  of  the  de- 
sirability of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  127, 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  people 
throughout  the  Nation  because  of  the 
startling  picture  it  gives  of  hearing  prob- 
lems in  Alaska.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  me  of  March  17, 
1960.  from  Dr.  David  L.  Sparling  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

March    17,   1960. 

Hon.    E.    L.    B.\RTLETT, 

Senator  from  Alaska.  Senate  Office  Bvilding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baktlett:  I  am  writing 
with  reference  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
127,  introduced  by  Senator  Lister  Hn.L,  an 
act  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  for  the  training  of  sp>eech  pathologists 
and  audiologists.  I  believe  that  the  sub- 
stance of  this  resolution  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant to  residents  of  Alaslta. 

You  are  aware  that  social  and  economic 
problems  and  the  difficulty  of  providing 
emergency  medical  care  at  all  times  in  our 
more  remote  villages  liave  been  particularly 
harmful  to  the  health  of  children  in  Alaska. 
Resulting  handicaps  have  been  especially 
prevalent  in  preschool  children  and  particu- 
larly native  youngsters  from  the  more  iso- 
lated villages.  And  among  the  most  fre- 
quent resulting  disease  situations  is  chronic 
Infection  of  the  middle  ear  with  mastoiditis. 
If  untreated  the  sequel  of  this  chronic  ear 
Infection  Is  deafness  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

As  pediatrician  for  the  Alaska  Native 
Health  Service  at  Mount  Edgecumbe,  pedi- 
atric consultant  for  the  Alaska  Department 
of  Health,  and  school  physician  at  the  two 
boarding  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  I  have  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  the  prevalence  of  chronic 
ear  Infections  and  consequent  deafness 
among  children.  Chronic  ear  infections  are 
found  in  as  many  as  30  percent  of  children 
admitted  to  Mount  Edgecumbe  Hospital 
from  outside  the  local  community  for  rea- 
sons other  than  ear  infection.  Chronic  ear 
infections  are  found  in  10  percent  of  the 
students  enrolled  at  Wrangell  Institute  Ele- 
mentary Boarding  School  who  come  from 
the  more  remote  villages  of  Alaska  and  in 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  students  enrolled 
at  Mount  Edgecumbe  Secondary  Boarding 
School.  Chronic  ear  infections  have  been 
found  in  as  many  as  30  percent  of  randomly 
selected  children  evaluated  in  certain  native 
villages  and  are  prevalent  in  a  large  number 
of  the  villages  particularly  In  the  Bethel 
area,  but  widely  scattered  throughout 
Alaska. 

Educationally  handicapping  deafness  due 
almost  entirely  to  chronic  ear  Infectious  has 
been  found  In  as  m..ny  as  50  percent  of  those 
children  under  treatment  for  ear  Infections 
at  Mount  Edgecumbe  Hospital  and  in  as 
many  as  8  percent  of  the  students  at 
Wrangell  Institute  and  approximately  4  per- 
cent of  the  students  at  Mount  Edgecumbe 
School.  Only  In  southeast  Alaska  has  rea- 
sonably complete  audlometrlc  testing  in  the 


village  schools  been  possible  through  a  hear- 
ing and  speech  program  of  the  maternal 
and  child  health  section  of  the  division  of 
health  of  the  State  division  of  health.  This 
program  supervised  by  Mrs.  Henrietta  Krantz 
has  revealed  an  incidence  of  educationally 
handicapping  deafness  less  than  that  men- 
tioned above  but  still  far  greater  than  that 
found  In  a  population  of  comparable  age  in 
other  States. 

Fortunately,  treatment  of  chronic  ear  In- 
fection even  if  of  several  years  duration  may 
produce  acceptable  hearing.  Also,  improve- 
ments in  emergency  medical  care  available 
in  the  villages,  particularly  in  the  past  3 
years,  is  materially  decreasing  the  number  of 
new  cases  of  otogenic  deafness,  but  tliese 
measures  cannot  eliminate  the  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  deafness  already  discovered 
and  awaiting  discovery.  — -  - 

At  present,  speech  therapy  and  auricular 
training  for  most  of  these  deaf  children 
must,  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  Alaska,  be 
given  by  untrained  volimteers  under  the 
occasional  supervision  of  a  qualified  teacher 
of  the  deaf.  This  Is  due  much  less  to  lack 
of  funds  than  to  the  unavailability  of  quali- 
fied teachers  of  the  deaf,  speech  pathologists 
and  audiologists.  During  the  next  10  years 
there  will  be  a  particular  need  in  Alaska  for 
I>eople  with  these  professional  qualifications. 

For  these  reasons.  I  trust  that  you  will 
review  with  particular  care  the  figures  pre- 
pared by  the  division  of  health  regarding 
the  Incidence  of  deafness  among  Alaska 
children  and  that  you  will  give  your  support 
to  Senate's  Joint  Resolution  127  and  to  any 
comparable  resolution  introduced  in  the 
Hotise. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Davtd  L    Sparling,  MJD. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITOR  La,LS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  and 
so  forth,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

By  Mr.   BYRD  of  Virginia: 

Statement  by  him,  relating  to  Lassie 
Leaguers,  Inc. 

By   Mr.   FULBRIGHT: 

Address  by  Ambassador  H.  Freeman  Mat- 
thews on  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Fulbrlght  agreement  between  Austria 
and  the  United  States,  given  in  the  great 
Festsall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  June  10, 
1960. 

By  Mr.  CHA\'EZ: 

Letters   to   him   from    Senator   Joseph    C. 
OTHahonet,  dated  June  25,  1960.  and  Edwin 
C.  Johnson,  dated  June  27,  1960.  concerning 
baseball  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
By  Mr    RANDOLPH: 

Excerpts    from   Labor's    Economic   Review 
and   a  booklet  by  the  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference  entitled  "A  National  Fuels  Pol- 
icy— One  of  America's  Most  LTrgent  Needs." 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 

Address  delivered  by  Congressman  Victor 
L.  Anftso,  before  the  grand  master's  dinner. 
Order  Brlth  Abraham,  Klamesha  Lake,  NY., 
on  June  28,  1960. 


RESEARCH  STUDY  ON  ^^^^EAT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  of  this  week  I  called  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  a  letter  I  had  written 
the  Honorable  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  on  June  29.  urging 
the  Department  to  undertake  a  research 
study  with  respect  to  wheat. 
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I  The  statement  I  made  at  that  tune 
and  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Secretary- 
appear  on  pase  15059  on  the  Congres- 
sional Record 

I  have  just  received  frum  the  Secretary 
a  reply  In  regard  to  my  request,  and  am 
deliiihted  to  inform  the  Senate  that  the 
study  I  requested  has  already  been 
started. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Secretary.  I  I'e- 
quested  that  a  study  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  relation  of  wheat  to  the  rest  of 
the  economy,  through  all  the  stages  of 
growmg,  transporting,  storing,  distrib- 
utmg,  milling,  processing,  wholesaling, 
and  retailing. 

Wheat  is  a  real  problem,  and  every- 
one must  realize  that  some  action  must 
be  taken  by  Congress  in  the  near  future. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  we  get 
facts  and  mformation  that  will  be  help- 
ful as  we  deal  realistically  with  this 
problem. 

The  Secretary  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  prompt  response  to  this  request. 
Assurance  of  prompt  action  is  important. 
I  Secretary  Benson  is  sincerely  con- 
cerned about  the  situation:  and,  with 
his  cooperation,  this  material  will  be 
available  in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  Secretary's  letter  be  made  a  part 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agricxtlture, 
I  OfncE  OF  THE  Secretary, 

Wa-^nxngton,  B.C.,  July  1,  1960. 
Hon  F?. ^NK  Caulson, 
US.  Senatf. 
I        Dear     Sen.ator     Carlson:     This    will,  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  June  29  with  ref- 
erence to  undertaking  a  research  study  with 
respect  to  wheat. 

Over  the  years  you  have  demonstrated  a 
continued  concern  for  the  welfare  and  prob- 
lems of  wheat  growers.  No  one  In  the  Con- 
gress has  been  more  keenly  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  change  in  the  current  prograna, 
I  I  deeply  appreciate  your  commendation  of 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  the  assembling  and  analysis  of  facts  re- 
garding wheat  and  In  the  expansion  of  mar- 
ket research  activities. 

I  am  sure  that  you,  as  one  of  the  earliest 
sponsors  of  this  program,  also  recognize  the 
successful     food-for-peace     program     being 
conducted    by    the    administration    with   re- 
spect  to  wheat.     Under   this  program   over 
1   two-thirds  of   the  wheat   exports   are   being 
I   moved    under    special     programs,    primarily 
Public  Law  480.     Wheat  exports  in  the  last 
marketing  year  exceeded  500  million  bushels. 
In    line    with   your   detailed   request,   this 
Btudy  has  now  been  started.    We  shall  make 
every   effort    to    provide   the    results   of   this 
Study  as  early  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours. 

F    T.  Benson. 


TRIBUTE  TO   FP.ANK  J.   WILSON 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  outstanding  former  Federal  em- 
ployees, Frank  J.  Wilson,  who  devoted 
practically  a  lifetime  of  service  to  our 
Government,  is  now  retiring  as  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retired 
Civil  Employees. 

Mr.  Wilson  announced  last  February 
that  his  service  as  president  of  NARCE 
would    terminate   on   Jime   30,   and   he 


would  turn  over  his  duties  as  president 
to  the  vice  president,  Joseph  L.  Spilman. 
Durinu  Mr  Wilson's  8  years  as  presi- 
dent, this  organization  has  grown  in 
membership  and  influence. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  during  the 
entire  period  of  his  presidency.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  closely  with 
him  on  many  problems  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  our  retired  Federal  workers.  Our 
association  has  been  most  pleasant. 

I  can  assure  the  Federal  workers  of 
the  Nation  that  he  was  ever  diligent  in 
their  behalf  and  he  is  entitled  to  the 
commendation  of  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Wilson  rendered  most  valuable 
service  in  appearing  before  the  Senate 
Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
in  behalf  of  Senate  bill  2575,  providing 
health  benefit  programs  for  retired  Fed- 
eral employees.  It  can  be  definitely 
stated  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  active 
service  in  its  behalf,  the  bill  would  not 
have  secured  committee  and  Senate  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  entitled  to  a  well-earned 
and  well-deserved  rest,  and  my  best 
wishes  go  with  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  fare- 
well message,  which  appeared  in  the  June 
issue  of  Retirement  Life,  be  made  a  part 
of  these  remarks. 

There  beiag  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Farewell 
In  the  February  Issue  of  Retirement  Life 
I  announced  completion  of  my  service  as 
president  on  June  30.  Hence,  this  Is  my  fare- 
well message  to  our  more  than  100,000  mem- 
bers. Your  vice  president,  Joseph  L.  Spil- 
man. will  take  over  the  duties  as  president 
on  July  1.  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  give 
him  your  wholehearted  and  your  strong  sup- 
port. 

I  extend  to  every  NARCE  member  my  deep 
thanks  for  the  friendly  cooperation  which 
you  have  demonstrated  during  the  8  years 
I  have  served  you.  I  will  cherish  for 
the  remainder  of  my  life  the  friendship  of 
many  NARCE  memt>ers  which  I  have  enjoyed 
during  that  period.  I  trust  I  may  continue 
to  enjoy  your  friendship  I  thank  all  of  my 
coworkers  in  the  headquarters  office  for 
their  enthusiastic  support  I  wotild  feel  re- 
miss If  I  did  not  especially  mention  and 
highly  commend  the  dedicated  and  efficient 
service  to  the  association  and  the  loyal  co- 
operation accorded  me  by  the  two  national 
officers  who  also  complete  their  association 
assignments  on  June  30  and  who  served  on 
the  headquarters  staff  with  me  the  longest 
periods,  namely.  Secretary  John  J.  Madlgan 
and  Treasurer  Harry  M.  Dengler.  I  wish 
them  many  years  of  happy  retirement. 

Another  fine  example  of  dedicated  service 
was  demonstrated  by  the  assistant  secretary. 
Bill  Lundgren  and  the  assistant  to  the  sec- 
retary, Ella  Logsdon.  Last  December  they 
submitted  resignations,  but  as  I  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  have  their  valuable  help  on 
legislative  and  other  matters  of  great  Im- 
portance In  promoting  the  welfare  of  our 
members  I  successfully  persuaded  them  to 
remain  until  this  time.  I  also  wish  them  the 
happy  retirement  which  they  have  earned. 

Insofar  as  practicable  I  shall  be  happy,  as 
an  Individual,  to  continue  to  lend  a  hand 
In  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  my  fellow 
NARCE  members 

Groodby,  good  luck,  and  may  Ood  bless 
you. 

Sincerely, 

FRANK  J.  Wilson, 

President. 


VOLUNTARY     PENSION     PLANS     P,Y 
SELF-EMPLO"YED    INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  pres- 
ent indications  are  that  no  final  action 
will  be  taken  on  House  bill  10  before  we 
adjourn  for  the  recess. 

The  Finance  Committee  spent  weeks 
in  hearings,  both  open  and  executive,  on 
this  bill.  The  measure  has  much  merit, 
but  there  are  also  some  problems  involved 
in  writing  this  type  of  legislation  with- 
out creating  more  injustices  or  inequali- 
ties than  are  prevalent  in  existing  law. 

H.R.  10,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, approved  a  principle  that 
would  give  self-employed  people  an  op- 
portunity to  set  aside  certain  portions  of 
their  annual  incomes  for  use  during 
their  retirement.  These  seven  million 
to  ten  million  self-employed  people  in 
this  country  represent,  for  the  most  part, 
the  solid,  courageous,  typically  far- 
sighted  and  farseeing  American  middle 
class,  the  continued  existence  and 
growth  of  which  make  this  country  dif- 
ferent from  most,  if  not  all.  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world. 

In  this  bill  we  are  dealing  with  this 
group  of  some  seven  million  or  more  peo- 
ple, for  whom  nothing  has  been  done. 
The  proposal  is,  of  course,  a  voluntary 
one:  and  this  makes  it  truly  a  typical, 
historical  American  way  of  permitting  a 
person  to  do  for  himself,  which  is  socially 
desirable. 

I  realize  that  H.R.  10.  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  will  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  many  who  are 
interested  in  setting  aside  some  of  their 
present  Incomes  for  their  retirement 
years;  but  it  is  a  step  in  that  direction, 
and  I  am  hoping  that  after  the  bill  is 
passed  by  the  Senate,  certain  changes 
can  be  made  in  a  conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate. 


DOCTOR  BILLS  FORCE  ELDE3RLY 
COUPLE  TO  GIVE  UP  THEIR 
HOME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  here 
is  another  letter,  typical  of  the  hundreds 
that  pour  into  my  ofBce  stating  the  case 
for  medical  care  for  the  aged.  This  Is  the 
story  of  an  elderly  couple  who  cannot 
make  ends  meet  and  pay  the  high  medi- 
cal insurance  premiums  required  of 
them.  They  have  had  their  bout  with 
medical  bills  and  have  been  forced  to  sell 
their  home  and  purchase  a  small,  older 
home     Now  they  fear  they  will  lose  that. 

Multiply  their  plight  by  thousands 
upon  thousands,  and  we  have  part  of  the 
picture  of  what  our  senior  citizens  face. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  very  Interested  In  the  Porand  bill 
and  would  urge  you  to  do  all  in  your  power 
to  support  H.R.  4700  as  it  seems  to  offer  so 
much  for  so  little  increase  In  social  security. 

The  reason  for  being  Interested  In  this  bill 
Is  that  my  husband  Is  now  retired.  He  is 
past  seventy  and  we  have  no  other  Income 
but  his  social  security.  I  am  Just  sixty  and 
therefore  not  eligible  to  receive  any  social 
security.  We  have  tried  to  get  Insurance  but 
until  recently  have  not  found  any.    The  one 
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we  found  that  would  Insure  vis  without 
physical  examination  cost  us  $0  each  a 
month. 

In  1967  my  husband  si>ent  fovir  weeks  in 
the  hospital.  Tlie  bill  was  $1,000,  l>e6ides  the 
doctor  bill  and  the  number  of  office  calls  and 
drug  bills.  Last  year  we  both  spent  a  few 
weeks  in  the  hospital  and  I  made  many 
calls  to  the  doctor's  office.  To  meet  these 
bills  we  had  to  sell  our  home.  We  banked 
part  of  the  money.  We  bought  a  small  older 
home,  but  when  that  money  is  gone  we  will 
have  to  go  live  with  our  children.  We  like 
living  alone.  We  love  our  children,  but  know 
our  ways  are  not  their  ways.  We  would  not 
fit  In.  Therefore  we  ask  you  to  consider  our 
need.  My  husband  has  paid  Into  social  se- 
curity since  1937, 


WORLD  POPULATION  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT— ADDRESS 
BY  FRANCIS  O.   WILCOX 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
on  Friday,  April  29,  1960,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Francis  O.  Wilcox  made 
an  interesting  and  Informative  address 
before  the  Tenth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  International  Association  of  Person- 
nel Women  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel 
in  New  York  City.  The  speech  had  to 
do  with  the  problems  of  the  increasing 
birth  rate  in  the  world  and  the  exploding 
population. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows: 

World   Popttlatioh   and  Economtc   Dr%-ELOP- 
vretrr 

(Address  by  the  Hon.  Francis  O.  Wilcox, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs) 

INTRnDTJCTOHT    COMMENTS 

Before  I  finish  reading  this  sentence — and 
it  win  take  about  10  seconds — 31  new  babies 
wlU  be  born  into  the  world.  Every  week  18 
million  births  occur.  Every  hour  brings 
11.000  new  mouths  to  feed. 

In  fact  there  Is  a  race  going  on  in  the 
world  today  whose  outcome  may  be  as  fate- 
ful in  history  as  the  atomic  bomb  or  the 
sputnik.  Its  outcome  will  affect  us  all — and 
our  way  of  life — for  generations  to  come. 
This  race  Is  between  the  rapid  growth  of 
population  In  the  less-develcped  countries 
and  the  struggle  of  these  peoples  for  eco- 
nomic progress  and  a  better  life. 

NATURE    or    THX    POPULATION    EXPLOSION 

This  startling  phenomenon,  "the  popula- 
tion explosion."  as  It  Is  often  called,  arises 
primarily  from  medicine's  advanced  tech- 
niques of  "death  control."  Medical  dis- 
coveries of  the  past  few  decades  have  made 
possible  sensational  reductions  In  the  death 
rate.  The  systemAtic.  large-scale  tise  of 
antibiotics,  sulfa  drugs,  DETT  and  other  In- 
secticides has  led  to  control  of  Infectious 
diseases  to  an  extent  and  with  a  speed 
previously  Impossible. 

In  some  les«-devek>ped  countries  death 
rates  have  failed  at  a  tremendoiis  rate — three 
to  five  times  as  fast  a.=  they  did  in  the  l&th 
centvu-y  Europe. 

The  tropical  Island  of  Ceylon  provides  a 
dramatic  demonstration  of  how  a  public 
health  program  can  cause  a  sensational  de- 
cline in  the  death  rate.  In  1946  the  Cey- 
lonese  authorltiee.  in  cooperation  with  the 
World  Health  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  launched  a  vigorous  health  cam- 
paign, principally  to  stamp  out  mahu-la 
through  the  use  of  DDT.  T\ie  death  rut* 
fell  amazingly — 30  percent  In  1   year.     Prom 


aimoet  20  deatlis  per  thousand  in  1946,  it 
fell  to  slightly  above  10  a  thousajid  in  1957— 
which  is  comparable  to  that  prevailing  in 
the  Western  World. 

Meanwhile,  almost  ail  the  less-developed 
countries  have  had  an  annual  birth  rate  In 
excess  of  40  births  per  thousand.  Even 
birth  rates  of  45  per  thousand  are  by  no 
means  extraordinary  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Latin  America. 

V/lth  death  rates  falling  and  birth  rates 
remaining  at  a  very  high  level,  the  tempo 
of  population  growth  has  been  rising 
sharply.  The  almost  2  billion  people  who 
inhabit  the  world's  less-developed  regions 
are  Increasing  their  numbers,  on  the  aver- 
age, by  as  much  as  2  percent  a  year.  This 
rate,  If  continued,  would  double  the  popu- 
lation in  35  years. 

While  estimates  beyond  the  1970's  become 
ever  more  speculative,  United  Nations  ex- 
perts state  that: 

"•  •  •  barring  either  a  catastrophe,  or  a 
deterioration  of  social  conditions  for  prog- 
ress in  health,  of  global  proportions,  a  world 
population  of  between  6  billion  and  7  billion 
by  the  end  of  the  century  should  now  be 
expected  as  a  matter  of  practical  certainty." 

It  Is  significant  that  most  of  the  future  in- 
crease In  world  p>opulatlon  will  take  place  In 
the  less-developed  areas  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  These  are  regions  where,  in 
general,  population  already  presses  very  heav- 
ily upon  available  resources. 

That  the  world's  population  may  grow 
from  less  than  3  billion  today  to  6  or  7 
billion  by  the  end  of  the  century  Is  not  In 
Itself  so  disquieting:  what  is  disquieting  Is 
that  most  of  this  expansion  will  take  place 
among  those  people  who  are  already  living 
at  subsistence  levels — and  that  it  may  take 
place  within  the  short  span  of  40  years. 

CONSEQtrENCES    OF    THE    POFULATION    EXPLOSION 

TTiese  possibilities  raise  difficult  questions: 
How  are  the  less-developed  areas  to  achieve 
economic  and  social  Improvement,  without 
which  political  freedom  loees  much  of  its 
meaning?  Can  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment come  fast  enough  In  the  next  four 
decades  to  prevent  deplorably  low  living 
standards  from  falling  even  further  behind? 

Here  we  face  a  very  discouraging  fact.  Al- 
ready some  less-developed  areas  are  finding 
It  difficult  to  keep  their  economies  expanding 
as  rapidly  as  their  population.  The  per 
capita  product  In  Latin  America  is  now  ris- 
ing more  slowly  than  during  the  early  post- 
war years.  And,  In  most  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
there  has  been  only  modest  improvement  in 
living  standards  despite  the  Intensive  pro- 
grams of  economic  development  that  have 
been  carried  on  for  more  than  a  decade  in 
some  of  these  countries.  Food  production 
seems  to  be  falling  behind  or  barely  keeping 
pace  with  population  growth  In  several  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia,  Africa,  and  In  some 
parts  of  Latin  America.  Though  they  may 
plant  more  acres  and  grow  more  food,  there 
are  always  more  people  to  feed. 

Rapid  population  growth  can.  In  Itself, 
seriously  hinder  the  economic  and  social 
development    of    low-income    countries. 

The  faster  the  population  grows,  the 
greater  the  Importance  of  Increasing  the  rate 
of  technological  Improvements  if  even  the 
existing  level  of  production  per  worker  is  to 
be  maintained.  In  less-developed  countries 
where  the  margin  of  income  over  subsistence 
needs  Is  very  narrow,  it  is  all  but  impossible 
to  save  and  Invest  enough  for  economic  de- 
velopment to  proceed  at  a  satisfactory  pace, 
even  If  the  population  were  standing  stUl. 

A  comparison  of  per  capita  income  in  the 
less-developed  countries  and  in  the  indus- 
trialized West  may  indicate  why  it  Is  so  very 
difficult.  In  less-developed  countries,  to  ac- 
cumulate  capital. 

AcccMxllng  to  a  recent  study,  one  and  a 
quarter  billion  people  in  100  less -developed 
countries    and    t<Tr;tc>rle6    of   the    free    world 


have  an  annual  per  capita  inoc«ne  of  about 
$100.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the 
United  States  is  $2,100. 

In  the  decade  from  1950  to  1960  incomes 
In  these  less-developed  countries  increased 
at  the  rate  of  3  percent  a  year — whUe  popu- 
lation grew  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  a  year. 
Consequently  per  capita  Income  increased 
only  1  percent  a  year — the  equivalent  of  one 
American  dollar.  Can  anyone  but  a  con- 
firmed optimist  believe  that  such  a  snail-like 
pace  could  bring  any  noticeable  improvement 
In  living  standards  and  capital  savings? 

Contrasted  with  the  United  SUtes  the 
figures  are  even  more  shocking.  While  the 
per  capita  income  In  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries Increased  by  only  $10  in  10  years,  it 
rose  by  $225  in  our  country  in  the  7  years 
from  1950  to  1957.  It  also  rose  by  more  than 
$200,  In  the  same  period,  in  six  countries  of 
Western    Europe. 

Not  only  is  there  an  enormous  gap  be- 
tween incomes,  living  standards,  and  op- 
portunities for  savings  In  the  Western  World 
and  the  less-developed  areas,  but  the  gap 
continues  to  widen.  While  advancing,  the 
tortoise  keeps  falling  further  and  further 
behind.  Forced  to  expend  their  limited  re- 
sotirces  on  current  consimaption,  the  under- 
privileged peoples  see  their  plans  for  a  sub- 
stantial betterment  in  their  economic  and 
social  conditions  seriously  Jeopardized  un- 
less sufficient  help  comes  from  the  outside. 

POPTTJkTION   CONTROL 

These  discouraging  circumstances  have 
led  to  repeated  suggestions  that  only  popu- 
lation control  can  cope  with  the  problems 
brought  on  by  the  population  explosion. 
Furthermore,  some  people  predict  that,  if 
there  Is  not  deliberate  modification  of  pop- 
ulation trends,  there  Is  scant  hope  that  eco- 
nomic development  in  low-Income  countries 
will  outdistance  ix>pulatlon  increase. 

Those  who  held  this  view  do  not  favor 
reducing  birth  rates  as  a  substitute  for  eco- 
nomic development.  On  the  contrary,  they 
advocate  ever  increasing  production  as  the 
primary  solution  to  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty. They  do  fear,  however,  that  these 
problems  will  prove  Insoluble — even  with 
economic  growth  and  development — unless 
there  Is  some  check  on  population  expansion. 
In  proposing  planned  reduction  in  the  birth 
rate,  they  seek  to  accelerate  the  speed  with 
which  economic  advance  can  provide  better 
living  standards.  Otherwise,  they  fear  that 
the  rapidly  increasing  millions  in  the  eco- 
nomically less  fortunate  areas  of  the  world 
will  be  forever  condemned  to  their  tread- 
mill of  frustratlou  and  despair. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  people 
who  argue  that  economic  development  will 
alone  suffice  to  meet  the  challenge.  Expo- 
nents of  this  position  contend  that  birth  con- 
trol is  not  only  repugnant  to  many  people  be- 
cause of  religious  beliefs  but  is  essentially 
a  negative  response.  They  insist  that  popu- 
lation pressures  may  be  eased  by  positive 
economic,  social  and  political  measures, 
such  as  development  of  nattiral  resources, 
promotion  of  education  and  Introduction  of 
modem  industrial  methods. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  In  detail 
these  divergent  viewpoints.  President 
Eisenhower  hat"  made  clear  that,  insofar  as 
the  U.S.  Government  is  concerned.  It  Is  for 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  other 
countries  to  reach  their  own  decisions  on 
what  population  policy  they  may  wish  to 
follow.  It  is  for  them  to  work  out  their 
own  policies  and  programs  within  the 
framework  of  their  own  religions,  traditions 
and  cultures. 

The  United  Nations  has  also  scrupulously 
avoided  any  suggestion  of  intervention  In 
the  population  policies  of  Its  member  states. 
At  the  same  time  It  has  undertaken  com- 
prehensive population  studies  and  estab- 
lished facilities  in  India  and  Chile  for  demo- 
graphic   research.      WTiaf^ver    nieafure*    the 
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concerned  countrlei  may  adopt  to  deal  with 
the  issues  arising  from  rapidly  expanding 
population  It  should  be  very  helpful  for 
them  to  have  the  demographic  facts  at  their 
disposal. 

THE     CHALLENGE     Tt^      AID     THE     LESS-DEVELOPED 
AREA-^ 

The  stra:*,s  in  which  these  growing  popu- 
lations find  themselves  as  they  strive  for 
advancement  are  not  omens  of  the  inevi- 
table futility  of  their  efforts,  nor  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  aspirations.  They  do,  how- 
ever, make  inescapably  clear  that  the  vicious 
circle  of  p.-verty  engendering  poverty  can 
be  broken  only  with  outside  help.  This 
prtidlglous  challenge — this  unparalleled  op- 
portunity— to  aid  the  underprivileged  peo- 
ples of  the  world  to  triumph  over  povery, 
disease  and  ignorance,  and  may  I  add,  over 
subversion  from  within  and  without,  is  one 
which  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  have  been  glad  to  accept. 

The  challenge  has  been  accepted  for  a 
number  of  compelling  reasons. 

First  of  all,  we  have  answered  It  because 
It  presents  a  great  moral  Issue.  On  this 
ever  smaller  globe,  we  are  Inextricably  In- 
volved with  all  mankind.  We  cannot  view 
with  detachment  the  desperate  struggle  of 
our  fellow  men  to  free  themselves  and  their 
children  from  the  oppression  of  want  and 
disease  and  Ignorance — when  we  know  that 
our  help,  and  the  help  of  other  men  of  good 
win,  is  so  important  to  the  success  of  their 
struggle.  Enjoying  ourselves  a  measure  of 
liberty  and  well-being  unknown  In  history, 
we  cannot  but  view  their  strivings  with 
compassion  and  concern — and  grasp  the  op- 
portunity to  aid  them  to  progress  in  free- 
dom. 

As  President  Eisenhower  has  stated,  our 
assistance  to  the  less-developed  nations  is 
founded  on  this  proposition : 

"The  achievement  of  a  peace  which  Is 
just  depends  upon  promoting  a  rate  of  world 
economic  progress,  particularly  among  the 
peoples  of  the  less  developed  nations,  which 
will  inspire  hope  for  the  fulfillment  of  their 
aspirations." 

Among  the  underprivileged  peoples  there 
are  many  who  have  found  that  political 
freedom  is  a  qualified  boon — if  unaccom- 
panied by  a  satisfactory  measure  of  economic 
ad".  a,nce  The  determination,  the  very  Im- 
patience, of  hundreds  of  millions  of  newly 
Independent  Asians  and  Africans  to  share  in 
the  material  blessings  of  the  modern  age 
e.xerts  tremendous  pressure  on  their  leaders 
to  accomplish  economic  and  social  Improve- 
ment If  such  benefits  cannot  be  obtained 
In  an  environment  of  freedom,  they  may 
well  be  sought  through  the  harsh  totali- 
tarianism of  communism. 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  challenge  which 
the  aspirations  of  these  newly  emerged  areas 
offer  the  free  world  and  the  Communist 
world  Is  full7  appreciated  in  the  Kremlin. 
Already  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  has  agreed  to 
furnish  some  $4  billion  in  grants  and  credits 
to  those  less-developed  countries,  carefully 
selected,  on  which  it  is  centering  Its  cam- 
paign of  political  and  economic  penetration. 
Thousands  of  technicians  have  been  sent  to 
these  countries,  their  number  In  1959  being 
estimated  at  4.700.  The  bloc  has  also  given 
special  attention  to  enlarging  Its  trade  with 
these  same  countries — and  with  marked 
sMccess  All  this  is  an  Integral  part  of  Soviet 
policy  ais  reflected  in  Mr.  Khrushchev's  blunt 
announcement  to  us  In  1957;  "We  declare 
war  on  you  In  the  peaceful  field  of  trade. 
We  will  win  over  the  United  States." 

However,  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
assume — as  some  people  do — that  our  foreign 
aid  program  emerged  primarily  as  a  response 
to  the  Communist  threat.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  United  States  would  be  engaged  In 
extensive  foreign  aid  activity  If  Marx  and 
Engel  had  never  lived  or  If  there  were  not  a 
single  Communist  left  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 


THE    U.S.    RESPONSE    TO    THE    CHALLENGE 

What  is  our  answer  to  this  challenge? 
What  are  we  in  the  United  States — and  our 
free  world  associates  in  the  United  Nations — 
doing  to  help  the  less-developed  areas  help 
themselves  to  progress?  It  Is  an  Important 
objective  of  US.  foreign  policy  to  help  these 
countries  achieve  satisfactory  economic 
growth  so  that  they  may  preserve  their  free- 
dom and  develop  Into  stable,  effective 
societies. 

The  task  of  aiding  these  nations  is,  how- 
ever, so  tremendous.  In  terms  of  both  capital 
and  imagination  that  It  calls  for  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  all  the  economically  advanced 
nations  of  the  free  woild.  We  have  sought 
therefore  to  channel  a  substantial  share  of 
our  assistance  to  the  less-developed  areas 
through  the  United  Nations  and  other  multi- 
lateral organizations.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  made  a  massive  governmental  response, 
on  a  bilateral  basis,  principally  through  the 
mutual  security  program. 

The  piirpose  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram Is  to  help  other  people  to  help  them- 
selves. We  seek  to  aid  them  in  developing 
political  and  economic  systems  which  will 
achieve  enough  self-generating  vitality  to 
sustain  further  progress  under  their  own 
power. 

Our  help  In  developing  the  human  skills  so 
lacking  in  the  less-developed  countries  and 
In  msiklng  avallaWe  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise of  our  civilization  Is  furnished  large- 
ly through  technical  assistance  programs. 
Thousands  of  American  experts  are  working 
overseas  In  more  than  60  nations  In  agricul- 
ture, edticatlon.  public  health,  and  many 
other  fields.  These  men  and  women  Me 
working  with  the  p)eoples  of  other  nations  to 
develop  their  skills  and  economies — and  thus 
to  give  substance  to  their  aspirations. 

Speaking  about  these  Americans  overseas. 
may  I  say  Just  a  word  about  "The  Ugly 
American."  In  my  Judgment,  this  book — 
through  Isolated  examples  and  other  dis- 
tortions— has  belittled  the  charticter  and 
capacity  of  our  representatives  abroad. 

Thousands  of  able  Americans  have  done — 
and  are  doing — an  outstanding  Job  all  over 
the  world.  In  remote  poets  where  health 
hazards  are  constant,  school  facilities  for 
their  children  lacking,  and  recreational  op- 
portunities limited,  these  Americans  are 
making  real  sacrifices  for  this  country.  And, 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  they  accept 
hardships  with  quiet  grace  and  fit  well  Into 
an  alien  and  often  trying  environment. 

Our  help  In  material  resources,  in  the 
financing  of  development,  is  furnished  in 
the  form  of  both  grant  and  loan  assistance. 
In  fidditlon,  the  United  States  continues  to 
be  the  chief  contributor  of  assistance 
through  the  United  Nations,  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
and  other  international  bodies.  Since  the 
United  Nations  establishment  In  1945,  the 
United  States  has  contributed  $3.3  billion 
to  the  United  Nations,  Its  specialized  agen- 
cies, other  than  the  Bank  amd  the  Fund,  and 
voluntary  programs. 

Certainly  no  one  can  accuse  our  country 
of  pinching  pennies  In  connection  with  our 
foreign  aid  programs.  If  we  add  to  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, the  contributions  we  have  made 
throtigh  the  US.  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  various  other  types  of  assistance, 
our  total  foreign  aid  since  1945  approximates 
$72  billion.  This  figure  ought  to  be  clear 
proof  of  our  deep  Interest  In  helping  to  build 
a  prosperous  and  peaceful  world. 

Fortunately,  we  are  entering  a  period  when 
some  of  our  allies  and  associates,  particu- 
larly in  Western  Europe,  have  recovered  their 
economic  health  and  are  able  to  do  progres- 
sively more  in  assisting  these  economic  de- 
velopment needs.     Therefore,  when  we  look 


to  the  future  of  external  assistance  to  the 
less-developed  countries,  we  can  envisage  the 
prospect  of  greater  contributions  from  other 
governments  and  the  greater  use  of  multi- 
lateral arrangements  for  the  execution  of 
this  aid.  We  also  look  forward  to  an  In- 
creasing flow  of  private  capital  from  these 
countries  to  the  less-developed  regions  of 
the  world.  In  addition  to  that  from  the 
United  States. 

THE    UNFTED    NATIONS'    PESPONSE    TO    THB 
CHAIXENCE 

The  nature  and  amount  of  US  assistance 
to  the  less-developed  countries  are  probably 
more  familiar  to  you  than  are  the  char- 
acter and  scope  of  aid  extended  through 
the  United  Nations  and  Its  specialized 
agencies.  We  might  well,  therefore,  turn 
our  attention  to  some  of  the  representative 
accomplishments  of  this  latter  group 

Before  doing  so.  however,  I  might  note 
that,  ciarlously  enough,  there  are  still  a  few 
people  who  are  critical  of  the  fact  that  our 
Government  gives  some  of  its  aid  through 
the  United  Nations.  There  are  at  least  three 
very  sound  reitsons  for  doing  so. 

1.  The  United  States  has  found  aid  through 
United  Nations'  channels  to  be  an  advanta- 
geous complement  to  our  own  bilateral  aid 
programs.  When  we  can  share  costs  with  80 
other  countries.  It  is  obviously  far  cheaper 
than  tf  we  were  to  carry  the  entire  burden 
alone. 

2.  Utilization  of  the  growing  United  Na- 
tions pool  of  manp)ower  and  training  re- 
sources helps  speed  up  economic  develop- 
ment— which  Is  our  basic  goal.  Moreover, 
our  supply  of  American  experts  Is  Inadequate 
to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  less-developed 
areas 

3  Many  of  the  less-developed  countries, 
some  of  whom  are  Jealous  of  their  newly 
won  sovereignty,  prefer  aid  through  the 
United  Nations  for  political  reasons.  They 
are  Inclined  to  look  upon  United  Nations' 
programs  as  cooperative  ventures  In  which  all 
member  countries,  no  matter  what  their  size 
or  wealth,  have  a  voice  and  most  of  them 
make  a  contribution. 

The  needs  of  the  less-developed  areas  have 
naturally  determined  the  character  of  as- 
sistance rendered  by  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies.  These  requirements 
have  been,  above  all,  for  technical  know- 
how,  for  capital  Investment  and  for  good 
health  and  adequate  nutrition. 

trNmO)     NATIONS     PHOGRAM     OF    TXCHNICAI, 
ASSISTANri 

No  less  urgent  than  the  low-income  coun- 
tries' needs  for  capital  are  their  needs  for 
trained  manpower.  Only  a  small  number  of 
their  people  have  gained  an  education,  only 
a  few  have  held  positions  of  responsibility. 
So,  there  are  pressing  requirements  for  peo- 
ple trained  In  the  managerial,  technical,  and 
vocational  skills  essential  to  development 
programs. 

To  help  provide  these  skills,  the  United 
Nations  technical  assistance  program  has 
sent  8,000  experts  of  77  nationalities  to  assist 
145  countries  and  territories  In  their  eco- 
nomic development. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  assist- 
ance program  Is  by  no  means  a  one-way 
street.  While  receiving  aid  themselves,  many 
less-developed  countries  have  at  the  same 
time  provided  experts  for  assignment  else- 
where. In  one  recent  year,  an  Asian  coun- 
try received  146  experts  and  provided  lOS  of 
her  own  experts  for  other  countries.  What 
began  as  technical  assistance  has  become 
technical  cooperation  on  a  worldwide  scale. 

Some  critics  still  argue  that  the  United 
States  contributes  more  than  Its  fair  share 
of  the  United  Nations  technical  assistance 
program.  It  Is  true  that  we  took  the  Initia- 
tive In  setting  up  the  program.  It  Is  true, 
too.  that  we  have  continued  to  play  the 
leading  role  In  Its  support.  In  all  fairness. 
however.  I  should  point  out  that  a  number 
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of  countries  contribute  substantially  more 
per  capita  than  we  do.  They  Include  Can- 
ada. Denmark.  Sweden,  Norway  and  the 
Netherlands. 

In  fact  the  total  contributions  we  make 
to  all  United  Nations  activities  cost  each 
American  only  61  cents  a  year.  In  view  of 
the  highly  Important  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  improving  living  standards  in  many 
•  lands  and  In  maintaining  world  peace,  this 
Is  without  doubt  the  cheapest  Insurance  this 
country  could  possibly  buy. 

UNITED    NATIONS    SPECIAL    FUND 

If  managerial  and  technical  skills  are  pre- 
requisites for  economic  development,  still 
they  must  be  accompanied  by  sufficient  cap- 
ital Investment  to  produce  tangible  progress. 

If  the  less  developed  countries  are  to  raise 
their  standards  of  production  and  consump- 
tion, the  output  per  worker — on  the  farm  and 
in  the  factory — must  be  increased.  This 
means  adding  mechanical  power  to  muscle 
power  It  means  capital  Investment  In  creat- 
ing power  supplies,  building  factories,  and 
developing  natural  resources 

To  encourage  capital  investment  In  the 
low-Income  countries,  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  finances  natural  resources  sur- 
veys, applied  research,  and  technical  train- 
ing It  does  not  itseU  provide  funds  for 
capital  Investment,  but  It  does  open  doors 
to  productive  Investment. 

Special  Fund  surveys  have  concentrated 
on  discovering  natural  wealth  In  the  less- 
developed  countries.  TTiese  surveys  have 
been  Intensive  studies  of  the  feasibility  of 
bringing  large  areas  of  land  Into  agricul- 
tural production,  harnessing  rivers  for  elec- 
tricity, opening  up  mineral  deposits  and 
developing  large-scale  fishing  industries 

In  Its  efforts  to  facilitate  new  Investments 
and  to  Improve  technical  skills,  the  Special 
Fund  applies  sound  business  criteria.  It  as- 
sists countries  to  help  themselves:  It  shares 
rather  than  bear  the  costs. 

The  Special  Fund's  activities  are  a  recent 
supplement  to  those  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
the  International  Monetary  F«nd,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  and  the  pro- 
posed International  Development  Association. 
These  multilateral  institutions — under 
United  Nations  auspices— are  Instrumental 
in  helping  the  less-developed  countries  to 
obtain  capital  and  maintain  monetary  sta- 
bUlty. 

FOOD    AND    AGRXCCLTURE    ORGANIZATION 

Essential  to  the  sustained  hard  work  re- 
quired for  economic  and  social  achievement 
are  good  health  and  adequate  food.  A  peo- 
ple weakened  by  malnutrition  and  debili- 
tated by  illness  cannot  meet — either  in 
terms  of  physical  effort  or  creative  thought— 
the  great  tasks   that   confront  them. 

If  all  the  earth's  millions  sat  down  to- 
gether at  one  gigantic  dinner  table,  more 
than  half  of  them  would  leave  hungry  after 
the  meal. 

That,  In  effect.  Is  how  the  PAO.  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  pictures  the  world  food  situation. 
The  problem  is  how  to  fill  existing  plates 
more  adequately  and  at  the  same  time  fill 
new  plates  for  the  more  than  100.000  persons 
being  added  to  the  world's  population  every 
day. 

Toward  solving  this  problem,  the  world 
must  use  Its  lands  and  seas  and  other  re- 
sources more  efficiently.  The  Job  of  FAO 
Is  to  help  realize  this — by  modernizing  farm- 
ing methods,  enriching  the  soil,  using  bet- 
ter seeds,  working  out  irrigation  and  flood 
control  systems,  expanding  livestock  herds, 
controlling  plant  and  animal  diseases  and 
improving  fishing  methods.  For  example, 
along  the  Red  Sea  coast  of  the  Sudan,  flsh- 
Ing  techniques  taught  by  FAO  experts  led 
to  a  fivefold  Increase  In  the  fish  catch.  In 
Egypt,  FAO  Introduced  Improved  varieties  of 
seed   and  better  cultivation  methods — with 


the  result  that  rice  production  more  than 
doubled  in  4  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  FEO  and  of 
government  programs  all  over  the  world,  the 
problem  of  hunger  has  by  no  means  been 
solved.  The  experience  of  Industrially  ad- 
vanced countries  demonstrates,  however, 
that  by  application  of  scientific  methods  and 
proper  management  of  the  national  economy, 
productivity  can  be  raised  to  heights  hither- 
to believed  unattainable.  Improved  agri- 
cultural tools  and  machinery,  rational  use 
of  fertilizers,  farm  credit  and  marketing  ar- 
rangements can  bring  about  a  radical  change 
in  the  present  low-yielding  practices  of 
many  lands.  Moreover,  soil  scientists  be- 
lieve that  there  are  great  possibilities  of 
Increasing  the  area  of  land  now  under  culti- 
vation through  Irrigation  and  reclamation. 

The  problem  of  adequate  food  supplies  for 
the  world's  growing  millions  springs,  there- 
fore, not  so  much  from  an  intrinsic  lack  of 
nature's  gifts  or  himian  resources  as  from  an 
Inadequate  respxjnse.  To  arouse  public  con- 
sciousness regarding  the  world's  food  prob- 
lem and  to  turn  apathy  into  significant 
action,  the  FAO  will  officially  latmch  on  July 
1  of  this  year  a  freedom-from-hunger  cam- 
paign. The  heart  of  the  campaign  wUl  be 
national  action  programs  designed  to  in- 
crease food  production,  improve  Its  nutritive 
quality,  prevent  food  losses,  increase  effec- 
tiveness in  distribution  and  stimulate  better 
food  habits. 

WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  In  providing  the 
peoples  of  the  less  developed  areas  with  ade- 
quate food,  some  people  may  be  tempted  to 
ask  whether  improving  health  standards, 
saving  lives,  and  increasing  the  lifespan 
are  really  helping  solve  the  population  prob- 
lem— or  whether  the  net  effect  of  such 
humanltarianlsm  Is  to  intensify  the  pressure 
of  population  upon  resources. 

To  this  question.  I  would  say.  first  of  all, 
that  belief  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
individual  Is  one  of  the  basic  values  of  our 
democracy.  To  deny  to  any  man  the  price- 
less boon  of  good  health — a  vital  prerequi- 
site to  the  good  life  and  the  realization  of 
his  potentialities — would  be  unthinkable. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  any  moral  con- 
sideration. It  Is  obvious  that  a  healthy,  vig- 
orous people  is  essential  to  national  progress 
and  results  in  increased  productivity.  Those 
who  are  weakened  by  recurring  attacks  of 
malaria,  crippled  by  yaws,  wasted  by  tuber- 
culosis, can  contribute  very  little — If  any- 
thing—to economic  and  social  development. 

To  give  the  world's  underprivileged  peoples 
health  and  strength  to  work  for  their  own 
betterment,  the  World  Health  Organization, 
WHO.  has  done  much  since  Its  establishment 
12  years  ago  under  United  Nations  auspices. 
It  has  given  first  priority  to  an  effective  con- 
trol of  major  communicable  diseases,  man's 
ancient  scourges.  The  less -developed  na- 
tions, with  aid  and  guidance  from  WHO  and 
the  United  States,  have  made  a  magnificent 
onslaught  against  them.  Malaria  has  been 
reduced  by  50  percent,  from  300  million  to 
150  million  cases  a  year.  Substantial  prog- 
ress has  also  been  made  in  combating  other 
scourges — yaws.  yellow  fever.  leprosy, 
trachoma,  smallpox  and  tuberculosis. 

Besides  Its  campaigns  against  mass  in- 
fectious diseases,  WHO  Is  building  the  en- 
during bases  of  good  health.  This  It  does 
through  assistance  in  public  health  admin- 
istration, maternal  and  child  health,  public 
health  nursing,  environmental  sanitation 
and,  most  basic  of  all,  in  training  The 
worldwide  services  of  WHO  are  constantly 
Increasing  in  value  to  the  le.^^s-developed 
areas. 

tXJNCLUDlNO    COMMENT 

In  brief  compass,  then,  we  have  seen  that 
the  population  explosion  confronts  the  en- 
tire world  with  a  challenge  of  the  first 
magnitude. 


Our  own  response,  and  that  of  our  free 
world  associates,  to  the  underprtvlleged  peo- 
ples' aspirations — for  freedom  from  want, 
disease,  and  Ignorance — Inspires  confidence 
that  man  will  prove  master,  not  victim,  of 
his  environment. 

Heartening  as  the  results  of  this  world- 
wide cooperation  are,  formidable  tasks  have 
yet  to  be  accomplished.  Above  all,  economic 
growth  must  proceed  at  a  faster  rate  if  the 
race  between  economic  progress  and  ad- 
vancing population  is  to  be  won. 

Personally  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
danger  that  the  world's  population  explosion 
will  lead  to  anything  like  large-scale  starva- 
tion. It  will,  however,  make  exceedingly 
difficult  the  task  of  raising  the  living  stand- 
ards of  people  In  the  less -developed  areas. 

Simply  put,  world  production  must  In- 
crease faster  than  people.  The  total  world 
product  must  be  Increased  so  that  the  eco- 
nomic pie  can  be  cut  Into  big  enough  slices 
for  everyone. 

Toward  this  end,  certain  measures  are  of 
high  priority     Let  me  mention  a  few. 

1.  A  larger  flow  of  private  capitaf  Into  the 
less-developed  areas  must  be  stimulated. 
Private  capital  is  an  indispensable  supple- 
ment to  funds  made  available  by  govern- 
ments and  by  international  agencies.  In 
this  respect,  the  less-developed  areas  have 
a  special  responsibility  to  create  a  favorable 
climate  so  as  to  encourage  the  Inflow  of  pri- 
vate capital  under  terms  which  are  equitable 
to  them  and  to  private  Investors. 

On  this  point,  the  less-developed  countries 
should  labor  under  no  Illusions.  People 
with  money  to  Invest  are  not  going  to  send 
it  to  faraway  lands  unless  they  are  given 
reasonably  attractive  investment  opportu- 
nities. 

2.  An  expanding  international  trade — in  a 
dynamic  world  economy — must  be  fostered 
and  encouraged.  The  less-developed  coun- 
tries, owing  to  a  dearth  of  local  capital,  rely 
heavily  on  what  they  can  earn  from  their 
sales  abroad  to  finance  economic  develop- 
ment They  depend  on  these  earnings  to  pay 
for  most  of  their  imports  of  capital  equip- 
ment and  Industrial  materials.  Trade  is 
every  whit  as  Important  as  aid. 

3.  Technical  cooperation  must  be  contin- 
ued and  expanded.  A  healthy,  well-trained 
labor  force — skilled  in  modern  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  managerial  techniques — is  es- 
sential to  maximum  utilization  of  human 
and  physical  resources. 

4.  On  the  part  of  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries, there  should  be  full  realization  that 
their  economic  destiny,  no  less  than  their 
political  future,  rests  primarily  in  their  own 
hands.  On  their  own  effort,  sacrifice,  and 
Initiative  will  hang  victory  or  defeat  In  their 
battle  against  old-age  misery.  Well-wishers 
overseas  can  help  but  they  cannot  supply 
these  essential  elements  of  success. 

5.  Finally,  when  we  survey  the  vast  op- 
portunities for  development  activities  every- 
where, we  cannot  but  regret  the  stupendous 
burden  of  world  armaments.  In  the  next 
decade,  the  nations  of  the  world  may  well 
spend  more  than  $1,000  billion  on  arms. 
How  much  could  be  accomplished  in  so 
n:.iany  areas  if  only  a  small  percentage  of  this 
vast  outlay  could  be  turned  to  more  con- 
structive purposes. 

On  our  part,  we  have  told  the  world  that, 
when  sufficient  progress  is  made  on  inter- 
nationally supervised  disarmament,  the 
United  States  stands  ready  to  Join  with 
other  nations  in  allotting  a  portion  of  sav- 
ings from  disarmament  to  a  multilateral 
development  fund.  Somehow,  the  nations 
of  the  world  must  flnd  a  way,  under  a  fool- 
proof system  of  disarmament,  to  divert  their 
wealth  from  military  expenditures  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs — their  own  and 
those  of  their  neighbors. 

We  can  all  agree  that  the  way  to  meet  the 
world's  population  problem  Is  not  to  blast 
our  teeming  billions  from   the  face  of  the 
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earih  In  a  nuclear  war.  We  must  beat  our 
weapons  Into  pruning  hooks  and  plowshares 
so  that  pe<iple  everywhere  can  have  the  op- 
portunity to  live  in  peace  and  in  plenty. 

The  less-developed  countries'  achievement 
of  social  and  economic  advance — under  free 
Institutions — Is  an  accomplishment  In  which 
we  all  may  share  and  In  which  we  may  all 
benefit.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  join  this 
global  struggle  for  economic  growth  in  free- 
dom. For  we  know  that  only  in  a  peaceful 
and  flourishing  community  of  free  nations, 
in  which  human  beings  everywhere  may  en- 
Joy  maximum  opportunity  for  a  better  life, 
can  we,  tot),  find  st-curltv  and  maintain 
prosperity. 


US.  FOREIGN'  POLICY  UNDER  THE 
REPUBLICAN'  ADMINISTRATION— 
1953_6n— REPORT      BY      SENATOR 

BRIDGE? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
our  foreign  policy  during  the  past  8 
years,  under  the  Republican  administra- 
tion, has  served  magnificently,  and  it  has 
kept  the  peace. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  BridgesJ  has  written  a  con- 
cise report  on  our  foreign  policy  from 
1953  to  date.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Foreign  Polict  TJndeh  the  Reptblican 

Administration — 1953  -60 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Styles  Brhxies,  of  New 
Hampshire) 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Republican 
administration  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
reflect  the  basic  purpose  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy: to  preserve  and  enhance  the  security 
and  freedom  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  efforts  to  create  a  more  stable  world 
order,  the  United  States  has  sought  to: 

(a)  Strengthen   collective  security. 

(b)  Deter  the  use  of  force. 

(c)  Create  international  status  In  new 
frontiers  of  activity. 

(d)  Progress  toward  safeguarded  arms 
control. 

(e)  Promote  negotiation  of  outstanding 
International  disputes. 

(f)  Help  make  the  United  Nations  more 
effective. 

(g)  Make  of  the  Interdependence  of  a 
shrunken  world  a  force  for  peace  rather  than 
a  breeding  ground  for  war. 

U.S.  foreign  policy — whether  it  be  con- 
sidered good  or  considered  bad — makes  Itseli 
felt  in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  of  this 
great  Republic.  Our  military  posture,  our 
domestic  prosperity — -In  fact,  our  very  sur- 
vival as  a  nation — are  all  affected  by  success 
or  failure  In  the  conduct  of  o\ir  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

Under  Republican  leadership  our  foreign 
policy  Is  based  on  an  alert  awareness  of  real- 
ity. Certainly  all  Americans — regardless  of 
political  party^want  the  necessary  armed 
strength  and  preparedness.  Certainly  all 
Americans  also  know  that  we  must  not  dis- 
sipate our  economic  strength  In  a  wild  va- 
riety of  crash  programs. 

Many  of  us  have  warned  for  years — and 
today — and  at  every  opportiinlty — that  at 
home  and  abroad  we  face  the  challenge  of 
those  who  would  destroy  us  by  Marxism  or 
brute  power.  Even  a  process  of  sugar-coat- 
ing each  socialistic  pill  T7ould  produce  a 
deva-statlng  narcotic  effect  upon  once  free 
men. 

We  must  remember  that  the  big  Red 
spider  of  communism  has  strung  a  barbed 
wir"  fence  aroxmd  one-third  of  the  earths 
sirface. 


We  must  remember  that  we  cannot  ap- 
p>ease  the  hunger  of  communism  by  throw- 
ing it  great  chunks  of  free  people  and  free 
lands. 

We  must  remember  to  bewaire  of  those 
who  would  preach  the  siren  doctrine  of  easy 
coexistence. 

We  must  remember  that  "peace  at  any 
price"  means  the  viltlmate  communlzatlon 
of  the  world. 

With  these  reminders,  the  United  States, 
during  the  past  74  years  under  the  Repub- 
lican administration,  has  performed  notably 
In  the  following  fields  of  foreign  policy: 

COLLECTIVE    SECURITT 

Since  1953,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States,  the  free  world  system  of  col- 
lective security  has  been  substantially 
strengthened. 

Some  50  countries  are  now  associated  with 
the  United  States  In  regional  or  bilateral 
security  pacts. 

No  member  nation  of  this  collective  se- 
curity system  has  been  engulfed  by  inter- 
national communism. 

These  security  arrangements  no  longer  as- 
sume the  aspect  of  mere  military  alliances. 

They  are  the  framework  of  consultative 
processes  that  day  by  day  are  steadily  re- 
forming the  society  of  free  nations. 

Our  collective  !;ecurity  pacts  are  not  mere 
expedients.  They  introduce  a  freeh  concept 
into  the  .structure  of  world  order. 

During  the  past  7  years  NATO  has  evolved 
into  an  effective  military  and  political  in- 
strument enabling  the  Atlantic  Community 
to  thwart  Soviet  efforts  to  dominate  West- 
ern Europe. 

The  development  of  political  consultation 
In  NATO  in  recent  years  under  the  Republi- 
can administration  has  demonstrated  that 
interdependence  Is  not  merely  an  empty 
symbol  but  a  practical  necessity  for  free 
world  survival. 

As  proposed  by  the  United  States,  NATO 
is  now  engaged  In  a  planning  effort  ad- 
dressed to  the  next  10  years. 

In  1954,  by  the  Manila  Pact,  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  was  created  to 
strengthen  the  determination  and  capability 
of  the  nations  of  that  area  to  resist  the 
expansionist  thrusts  of  Communist  China. 
In  recent  years,  certain  nations  of  the  area 
which  ar?  not  members  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  have  come  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  its  importance  for 
the  preservation  of  freedom. 

The  Anzus  Treaty  which  has  strengthened 
the  close  ties  between  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  United  States,  Is  ancrther  illus- 
tration of  how  our  security  alliances  con- 
tribute Immensely  to  the  development  of 
common  purposes  In  other  fields  than  mili- 
tary. 

In  1954  at  the  10th  Inter-American  Con- 
ference at  Caracas,  there  was  promulgated 
the  "Declaration  of  Solidarity"  of  the  Amer- 
ican States.  It  declared  that  the  domina- 
tion or  control  by  the  International  Conunu- 
nlst  movement  of  the  political  Institutions 
of  any  American  state  would  threaten  us  all 
and    endfvneer   the    peace   of    the   Americas. 

During  recent  years,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  has  further  developed  as  an 
Instrument  of  hemispheric  coojieratlon.  The 
August  1959  Conference  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  American  Republics  In  Santiago 
clearly  demonstrated  the  determination  of 
these  republics  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
hemisphere  through  common  action  on 
problems   creating   International   tenslon.s. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  common 
action  came  In  early  1959  when  Panama  was 
threatened  by  revolution  fomented  outside 
her  borders.  Prompt  action  by  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Commission  was  an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  ending  this  threat. 

The  United  States  Ls  working  continuously 
with  the  other  American  Republics  In  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  in  the 
Inter -American  Peace  Commission  to  reduce 


International  tensions  in  this  hemisphere, 
partlcxilarly  In  the  Caribbean  area  where 
they  are  now  most  acute. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States,  al- 
though not  a  member,  has  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Baghdad  Pact  organization  which 
was  established  in  1955.  Although  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iraq  recently  Indicated  Its  with- 
drawal, this  organization— now  known  as 
the  Central  Treaty  Organization — remains  a 
solid  Instriiment  of  collective  security  for  the 
northern  tier  of  states  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Joint  congressional  resolution  on  the 
Middle  East  helped  the  administration  to 
provide  prompt  economic  and  military  aid  to 
Jordan  and  to  meet  through  bilateral  agree- 
ments the  need  for  renewed  evidence  of  U£. 
support  for  Iran,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  today  is 
clcciTly  Improved  as  compared  with  1958  as 
a  result  of  actions  by  the  United  States, 
United  Nations,  and  the  states  In  the  area. 

With  American  support.  Germany  has 
made  a  rapid  economic  recovery  and  is  now 
among  our  strongest  allies. 

In  France,  we  are  witnessing  an  Inspiring 
example  of  national  renewal. 

Free  China's  extraordinary  economic  de- 
velopment Is  a  symbol  to  the  entire  Far 
East  of  how  much  more  freedom  can  do  to 
Improve  Uie  lot  of  people  than  can  slavery. 

The  building  of  strength  in  freedom  In 
these  countries,  many  of  them  in  chaos  only 
a  few  years  ago.  Is  an  Inspiring  success,  not 
only  for  them,  but  for  U.S.  policies  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  this  result. 

DETERRENCE  OF  TOBCE 

Under  the  Republican  administration,  the 
United  States  has  by  Its  conduct  sought  to 
establish  the  principle  of  renunciation  of 
aggressive  force  and  has  shown  its  ability 
and  will  to  deter  such  use  of  force  by  others. 

At  the  time  of  the  Suez  episode  in  1956 
and  the  Isrncli-Egyptian  hoEtllitles,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Prance,  and  then  Israel, 
withdrew  their  armed  forces  and  accepted  a 
United  Nations  solution. 

When  Leb^on  considered  Itself  threat- 
ened from  without  and  appealed  to  the 
United  States  for  emergency  aid,  we  re- 
sponded with  promptness  and  efficiency. 
When  the  emergency  was  relieved,  we 
promptly  withdrew  our  forces. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  Chinese  Communists, 
with  Soviet  biicking.  Initiated  military  ac- 
tion designed,  as  they  put  It.  to  "expel  the 
United  States"  from  the  Western  Pacific. 
We  stood  beside  the  Republic  of  China  In 
their  successful  resistance  to  that  attack. 
We  have  refused  to  recognize  Red  China, 
and  strongly  oppose  the  admittance  of  Red 
China  to  the  U.N. 

In  1959.  when  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  Laos  were  threatened,  the  United 
States  supported  the  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  Security  Council  subcom- 
mittee to  proceed  to  Laos.  This  interna- 
tional group  succeeded  by  Its  presence  In 
contributing  to  easing  a  potentially  dan- 
gerous situation.  We  hope  the  U.N.  can 
continue  to  turn  back  any  possible  ag- 
gressor against  Laos. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  signed  a  new 
security  treaty  providing  more  equitable  and 
workable  relationships  with  this  Important 
Far  Eastern  ally.  This  treaty  was  concluded 
despite  the  mounting  In  Japan  of  one  of 
the  most  Intensive  International  Communist 
campaigns  ever  organized.  This  interna- 
tional Communist  effort  evidences  the  Im- 
portance to  the  free  world  of  the  close  ties 
which  otu-  policy  has  built  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

President  Elsenhower  has  sought  accept- 
ance of  one  facet  of  International  law.  This 
Is  where  national  control  has  not  yet  en- 
trenched Itself,  and  where  the  nations  might 
seek  some  international  status  In  certain 
areas. 
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However,  whether  the  promises  of  the 
leaders  of  International  communism  can 
even  be  remotely  relied  upon  remains  to  be 
seen. 

TTiree  U.S.  proposals  exemplify  the  Inter- 
national approach. 

1  Polar  areas:  In  April  1958,  the  United 
States  proposed  in  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  a  system  of  International 
inspection  of  the  Arctic  area  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  surprise  attack  over  the  north 
polar  region  and  to  reduce  the  danger  of  mis- 
calculation. This  proposal  was  vetoed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  May  1958,  the  United  States  proposed 
that  the  countries  which  heretofore  have 
shown  particular  Interest  In  Antarctica,  In- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  Join  in  negotiat- 
ing a  treaty  to  guarantee  the  peaceful  use 
of  Antarctica  and  continue  international 
scientific  cooperation  there.  That  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  11  other  na- 
tions December  1,  1959.  guaranteeing  by  an 
effective  and  unprecedented  system  of  in- 
spection that  this  vast  area  will  be  used 
solely  for  peaceful  purposes  The  treaty  Is 
now  In  process  of  ratification  by  the  several 
nations. 

2  Atoms  for  peace:  In  his  famous  address 
at  the  United  Nations  on  December  8,  1953, 
President  Eisenhower  proposed  a  method  to 

■find  the  way  by  which  the  miraculous  in- 
ventiveness 'if  man  shall  not  be  dedicated 
to  his  death,  but  consecrated  to  his  life  " 

Under  the  atoms-for-peace  program,  the 
United  States  has  negotiated  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  some  40  nations.  Research  reactor 
grants  have  been  approved  for  17  nations. 
Negotiations  are  under  way  with  others.  We 
have  developed  close  and  constructive  re- 
lations with  EURATOM,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  of  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
proposed  by  the  Republican  administration, 
was  designed  to  promote  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  around  the  world.  It  was 
finally  established  In  1957.  It  gives  some 
promise  of  the  beginnings  of  an  interna- 
tional approach  to  the  problems  of  atomic 
energy. 

3.  Outer  space:  In  January  1958,  President 
Elsenhower  proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union 
"that  we  agree  that  outer  space  should  be 
used  only  for  peaceful  purposes.  We  face  a 
decisive  moment  in  history  In  relation  to  this 
matter."  This  bilateral  proposal  was  subse- 
quently advanced  In  the  broader  forum  of 
the  United  Nations,  since  it  Is  of  concern  to 
all  nations,  and  an  ad  hoc  committee  on 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  was  created. 

The  Soviet  Union  at  first  refused  to  partic- 
ipate, but  eventually  Joined  in  I>ecember 
1959  a  United  Nations  24-member  committee 
on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  This 
committee  Is  to  study  feasible  means  for 
giving  effect  to  programs  In  peaceful  uses 
of  outer  space  and  to  make  preparations  for 
a  possible  international  conference  in  1960 
or  1961.  Here  again  we  must  be  watchful  of 
moves  made  by  Communist  leaders. 

DISARMAMENT 

In  August  1957,  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Canada,  submitted  a  comprehensive  arms 
control  proposal  to  the  Soviet  Union  which, 
if  Implemented,  would  constitute  a  step 
toward  what  might  some  day  be  the  goal  of 
general  disarmament.  This  propKJsal  had 
four  basic  parts : 

1.  It  proposed  that  the  Soviet  Union  Join  In 
inaugurating  a  system  of  Inspection  to  pro- 
vide dependable  safeguards  against  large- 
scale  surprise  attack. 

2.  It  proposed  a  threefold  move  In  relation 
to  nuclear  weapons: 

(a)  Cessation  of  the  production  of  fission- 
able  material   for  nuclear  weapons. 

(b)  A  system  whereby  existing  nuclear 
weapons  stockpiles  could  be  gradually  re- 
duced by  transfers  to  peaceful  uses 


(c)  A  tentative  suspension  of  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

3.  It  proposed  a  start  on  reducing  and 
regulating  conventional  armaments  and 
armed  forces. 

4.  It  proposed  the  working  out  of  a  system 
to  Insure  that  outer  space  missiles  would  be 
used  exclusively  for  peaceful  and  scientific 
purposes. 

The  Soviet  Union  did  not  even  care  to 
discuss  our  proposals  at  that  time. 

In  1958  President  Elsenhower  proposed  a 
conference  of  Soviet  and  Western  experts, 
which  quickly  agreed  on  the  nature  of 
measures  required  to  control  an  International 
agreement  to  suspend  nuclear  testing. 
Political  negotiations  have  been  under  way 
for  some  time  In  an  effort  to  translate  these 
technical  possibilities  Into  dependable  reali- 
ties. To  give  the  negotiations  time  to  suc- 
ceed, the  President  extended  the  previous 
U.S.  unilateral  suspension  of   nuclear  tests. 

The  President  has  also  proposed  that.  If 
the  negotiations  cannot  agree  on  procedures 
to  Inspect  a  complete  test  Euspenslon,  a 
preliminary  agreement  might  be  concluded 
suspending  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere 
and  under  water. 

Tliese  negotiations  continue,  but  their 
outcome  is  dependent  on  the  willingness  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  reach  a  meaningful 
agreement. 

Technical  discussions  were  also  under- 
taken in  1958.  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  seek  definition  of  measures  required 
to  lessen  the  danger  of  surprise  attack. 
These  discussions  resulted  In  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  each  side's  position  but,  be- 
cause of  Soviet  intransigence,  no  substantial 
progress  was  achieved. 

In  the  summer  of  1959  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  proposed  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  disarmament  nego- 
tiations be  resumed  by  these  four  powers  and 
that  certain  other  states  be  Invited  to  partic- 
ipate. 

This  proposal  was  accepted  and  the  10-Na- 
tion  Disarmament  Commission  began  meet-j, 
Ing  at  Geneva  In  March  of  this  year.  w 

The  Western  Powers  presented  to  the  10- 
Natlon  Commission  a  3-phase  safeg^uarded 
arms  reduction  program  which  could  lead  to 
the  goal  of  general  disarmament.  This  Dis- 
armament Commission  Is  continuing  its  de- 
liberations. Whether  it  will  make  substan- 
tial progress  depends  on  the  willingness  of 
the  Soviets  to  accept  a  safeguarded  and 
verifiable  arms  control  arrangement. 

INTERNATIONAL    NEGOTIATION 

Arab-Israeli  dispute:  In  August  1965  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles  with  specific  authority 
from  President  Elsenhower,  proposed  a  pro- 
gram for  progress  toward  resolution  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute.  In  involved  three 
p>olnts: 

1  Possible  substantial  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  a  loan  to  assist  Israel 
to  pay  compensation  to  refugees. 

2.  Possible  U.S.  participation  In  formal 
treaty  engagements  vo  prevent  or  thwart  any 
effort  by  either  side  to  alter  by  force  the 
boundaries  between  Israel  and  Its  Arab 
neighbors 

3.  Possible  U.S.  help  in  reconciling  the 
vital  Interests  of  all  the  parties  in  the  mat- 
ter of  boundary  definition. 

India-Pakistan  dispute:  The  United  States 
has  encouraged  and  assisted  the  World  Bank 
In  its  effort  to  negotiate  a  Just  settlement 
of  the  serious  dispute  t>etween  India  and 
Pakistan  over  the  Indus  Waters. 

Negotiations  with  the  Communists:  Every 
reasonable  and  decent  effort  has  been  made 
to  find  a  modus  vlvendl  with  the  Commu- 
nists. In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
general  war — 

1.  We  made  the  Korean  armistice  which 
ended  the  hostilities  In  Korea. 

2.  We  participated  In  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence of  1954  which  ended  the  hostilities  In 
Indochina. 


3.  We  conUnue  to  seek  In  the  Warsaw 
talks  with  the  Chinese  Communists  to  as- 
sure that  in  the  Taiwan  area  force  should 
not  be  relied  upon  by  either  side  to  bring 
about  the  reunification  of  China. 

4.  We  have  Joined  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  concluding  the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty 
which  liberated  Austria. 

5.  In  1955.  President  Elsenhower  met  with 
the  Soviet  leaders  at  the  summit  in  Geneva. 
At  that  time,  he  presented  his  famous  "open 
skies  ■  proposal  which,  had  It  been  accepted 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  would  have  gone  a  long 
way  to  reducing  the  danger  of  a  great  sur- 
prise attack. 

6.  In  1958.  we  made  a  comprehensive 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  ex- 
changes In  the  fields  of  culture,  technology, 
and  education.  This  agreement  operated 
successfully  for  2  years  and  recently  has 
been  extended  for  2  more. 

We  shall  continue  our  endeavor  to  bring 
home  to  the  people  of  t-he  U.S.S.R.  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  United  States.  "Vice  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  last  year 
served  to  emphasize  directly  to  the  Soviet 
people  the  desire  of  the  United  States  for 
peace  and  friendship. 

7.  In  November  1958.  the  Soviet  Union 
threatened  to  take  unilateral  action  against 
Western  rights  In  Berlin  by  May  1969  unless 
the  three  Western  Powers  accepted  the  So- 
viet proposal  for  a  so-called  free  city.  The 
United  States.  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
refused,  with  full  NATO  support,  to  compro- 
mise their  rights  or  to  negotiate  under 
duress.  When  the  Soviet  Union  then  indi- 
cated that  its  deadline  was  of  no  particular 
significance,  the  three  Western  Powers  agreed 
to  negotiate  concerning  the  question  of  Ger- 
many. Including  Berlin  and  a  peace  treaty, 
at  a  foreign  ministers'  conference.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Herter  spent  10  weeks  in  Geneva 
In  1959  seeking  a  settlement  of  the  German 
problem  and.  falling  that,  of  a  modus  vlvendl 
on  Berlin.  This  conference  clarified  and 
narrowed  the  differences  with  the  Soviet 
Union  but  did  not  produce  agreement. 

Negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  long, 
hard  work — if  there  can  be  any  worthiness 
in  negotiating  with  the  Russian  leaders  and. 
at  that,  it  is  difficult  to  trust  them.  Months 
of  careful  planning  went  Into  the  prepara- 
tion by  the  Western  Powers  for  the  summit 
conference  scheduled  for  May  16,  1960,  which 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  not  even  allow  to  take 
place.  Even  though  It  did  not  take  place, 
the  Soviet's  abrupt  rupture  of  the  meeting 
Increased  the  solidarity  of  our  alliances.  In 
his  report  to  the  American  people  on  this 
development.  President  Elsenhower  made 
these  three  points: 

"First.  We  must  keep  up  our  strength,  and 
hold  it  steady  for  the  long  pull — a  strength 
not  neglected  In  complacency  nor  overbuilt 
in  hysteria.  So  doing,  we  can  make  !t  clear 
to  everyone  that  there  can  be  no  gain  In  the 
use  of  pressure  tactics  or  aggression  against 
us  or  otxr  allies. 

"Second.  We  must  continue  businesslike 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  leaders  on  outstand- 
ing issues,  and  Improve  the  contacts  between 
our  own  and  the  Soviet  peoples,  making  clear 
that  the  path  of  reason  and  commonsense  is 
still  open  If  the  Soviets  will  but  use  It. 

"Third.  To  Improve  world  conditions  in 
which  human  freedom  can  flourish,  we  must 
continue  to  move  ahead  with  positive  pro- 
prams  at  home  and  abroad,  in  collaboration 
with  free  nations  everywhere.  In  doing  so. 
we  shall  continue  to  give  our  strong  support 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  great  prin- 
ciples for  which  it  stands." 

In  discussing  this  refusal  of  the  Soviets  to 
allow  the  summit  meeting  to  take  place  at 
Paris.  Secretary  Herter  said  on  May  27: 

"We  Intend  to  go  ahead  with  existing 
negotiations,  to  stand  by  our  commitments 
and  to  foster  open  communication  and 
peaceful  exchanges.     Above  all.  we  shall  not 
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cease  from  the  mo6t  determined,  patient,  re- 
sourceful endeavor  to  ftnd  ways  to  bring  the 
arms  race  under  control  and  thus  to  meet 
the  nuclear  menace  that  hangs  over  man- 
kind. 

"I  hope  that  we  will  not  become  so  fixed 
In  preoccupation  with  the  Soviet  challenge 
as  to  lose  sight  of  our  own  constructive  pur- 
poses— which  are  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant than  merely  resisting  or  reacting  to 
external  threats.  We  have  our  own  vision 
of  the  future  toward  which  we  want  to  see 
the  world  evolve.  We  have  our  own  pro- 
grams for  helping  to  bring  that  future 
about — for  holding  high  the  light  of  free- 
dom, for  sharing  its  message  and  rewards 
with  emerging  nations,  for  trying  to  create 
an  International  community  In  which  the 
r\ile  of  law  will  replace  the  rule  of  force." 

We  can  recall  that  it  took  about  3  years 
of  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  cre- 
ate the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
2' 2  years  for  the  Cultural  Exchange  Agree- 
ment, 8  years  and  400  meetings  for  the 
Austrian  State  Treaty. 

The  real  truth  Is  that  the  Russian  leaders 
wrecked  the  scheduled  summit  meeting  be- 
cause they  discovered  they  would  not  be  able 
to  get  all  kinds  of  concessions  like  they  did 
at  Yalta  and  Potsdam. 

TJNrrED    NATIONS 

In  the  last  7  years,  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  taken  the  lead  in  trying  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  the  proc- 
esses of  international  cooperation  which  the 
United  Nations  represents.  A  few  examples 
follow : 

1.  In  December  1953.  President  Eisenhower 
proposed  the  "Atoms  for  Peace"  program  to 
the  United  Nations. 

2.  In  the  economic  field,  we  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  bringing  about  two  new  entities 
linked  with  the  United  Nations:  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  and  the  Spe- 
cial Fund.  The  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration, which  came  into  being  in  July 
1956  as  an  afflliate  of  the  World  Bank,  in- 
vests in  private  enterprise  abroad,  thus  stim- 
ulating the  vital  p'ivate  sector  of  devel- 
oping economies.  The  Special  Fund,  which 
was  set  up  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  provides  funds  for  broad  regional 
and  basic  technical  assistance  and  survey 
projects  more  extensive  than  those  financed 
by  the  United  Nations  technical  assistance 
program.  We  must  carefully  watch  these 
UN.  operations  lest  we  lose  one  bit  of  our 
national  sovereignty,  plus  large  sums  of 
money. 

3.  The  United  States  also  took  the  lead 
at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
creating  a  conunittee  on  outer  space.  The 
activities  of  that  committee,  we  hope,  may 
contribute  to  the  peaceful  and  cooperative 
exploration  of  this  new  dimension  in  human 
experience. 

4.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  continued 
to  try  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  pro- 
cedures. Thus,  in  January  1958  the  United 
States  renewed  its  proposal  to  restrict  use 
of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council.  This 
offer  was  refused  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

5.  Our  leadership  has  been  manifested 
with  particular  vigor  in  recent  crises  which 
have  brought  threats  to  the  peace  before 
the    United   Nations. 

6.  When  a  Middle  Eastern  crisis  arose  in 
1958.  we  promptly  notified  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  action  that  we  were  taking  In 
Lebanon  to  meet  that  crisis  and  called  for 
an  emergency  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  deal  with  the  crisis.  At  that  session. 
President  Eisenhower  proposed  not  only 
steps  to  counter  the  immediate  threat  in 
Lebanon  and  Jordan,  but  also  long-range 
measures  to  Improve  basic  conditions  in  the 
Middle  East:  An  Arab  Development  Institu- 
tion, a  standby  United  Nations  force,  and 
possibly  a  United  Nations  study  of  Middle 
Eastern   arms   control.     The  countries  con- 


cerned are  making  progress  In  laying  the 
basis  for  an  Arab  Development  Institution; 
the  Secretary  General  has  engaged  In  plan- 
ning and  consultation  regarding  a  United 
Nations  standby  force. 

7.  We  have  strongly  supported  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  adoption  of  resolutions  con- 
demning offenses  against  mankind,  such  as 
the  wholesale  murder  of  the  people  of  Tibet 
by  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  brutal 
Soviet  repression  In  Hungary. 

8.  We  have  welcomed  to  the  community  of 
nations  the  new  countries  of  Africa.  Our 
support  of  their  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  Is  but  a  part  of  our  dynamic  policy 
of  friendship  and  cooperation  with  these  new 
nations  as  they  attain  independence. 

As  a  result  of  United  States  action  such 
as  those  Indicated  above,  and  of  the  Security 
Council  action  respecting  Laos,  the  United 
Nations  may  become  a  more  vital  force  in 
support  of  peace  today  than  it  was  7  years 
ago. 

The  tireless  efforts  of  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  not  only  made  him  a  symbol  of 
the  fight  by  freedom  against  the  Communist 
menace  but  also  led  to  worldwide  recognition 
of  the  success  of  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration's foreign  policies.  Secretary  Herter 
has  carried  forward  this  great  record  at 
Geneva.  Santiago.  Ottawa.  London.  Paris. 
Bonn,  and  during  the  President's  trip  to  Eu- 
rope in  September  1959. 

The  bipartisan  nature  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's foreign  policy  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  Secretary  Dulles  continuously  In- 
formed appropriate  congressional  bodies. 
During  his  6  years  as  Secretary  of  State  he 
took  part  In  213  such  meetln'js.  This  close 
cooperation  with  the  Congress  Is  continuing 
under  Secretary  Herter. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  growing 
clarification  of  understanding  around  the 
world  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  Communist 
leaders — to  subject  all  the  world  to  the  domi- 
nant Influence  and  control  of  International 
communism. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  deadly  designs  of 
communism  are  now  far  more  clearly  re- 
alized than  a  few  years  ago. 

Brutal  Chinese  Communist  repression  In 
Tibet  and  border  Incursions  and  demands 
against  India  have  brought  home  aggressive 
Communist  designs  more  clearly  to  the  peo- 
ples of  South  Asia. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  Uberty-lovlng  peoples 
are  struggling  successfully  to  remain  mas- 
ters in  their  newly  built  national  homes. 

In  Europe,  there  are  a  number  of  Inspiring 
examples  of  national  renewal  and  recession  of 
Communist  Influence. 

President  Eisenhower's  historic  trip  In  De- 
cember 1959  to  U  nations  on  the  3  conti- 
nents of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  his 
trip  to  the  Far  East  In  June  of  this  year, 
brought  home  to  literally  millions  of  persons 
the  President's  message  of  "peace  and  friend- 
ship In  freedom"  and  the  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween this  policy  and  the  pressures  and 
strings  attached  to  relationships  with  the 
Soviets.  The  President  also  made  impor- 
tant visits  to  South  America,  to  Canada,  and 
Mexico,  as  well  as  several  visits  to  European 
capitals. 

The  leaders  and  peoples  of  nations  of  the 
free  world  now  understand  better  than  ever 
the  sincerity  of  American  policy  favoring 
their  Independence  and  the  willingness  of 
America  to  support  unconditionally  their 
efforts  to  stay  free  and  to  do  so  in  their  own 
way,  which  may.  indeed,  be  a  non-Western 
way.  As  President  Elisenhowcr  said  at  the 
NATO  meeting  In  December  1957.  "There  Is 
a  noble  strategy  of  victory — not  victory  over 
any  peoples,  but  victory  for  all  peoples." 

INTERDEPENDENCE 

President  Eisenhower's  policies  have  been 
based  on  a  belief  that  economic  growth  and 
Interdependence  are  necessary  conditions  for 
stable  and  free  nations. 


Here  are  a  number  of  things  that  the  Re- 
publican administration  has  done  in  the 
last  7  years  to  promote  that  growth  and 
Interdependence : 

1.  It  has  given  support  to  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  program.  At  President 
Eisenhowers  request,  the  Congress  \n  1358 
extended  this  program  for  a  period  of  4  years, 
the  longest  single  extension  during  the 
25-year  history  of  the  program. 

The  value  of  American  foreign  trade  (ex- 
cluding military  exports)  In  1953  was  $23.2 
billion,  and  In  1959  was  $29  3  billion. 

2.  In  1957  the  Congress,  at  the  request  of 
the  Republican  administration,  eftabllshed 
the  UB.  Development  Loan  F\ind  with  a 
capitalization  of  $300  million.  This  was  a 
step  to  meet  the  needs  of  less-developed 
countries  for  loans  on  terms  less  rigorous 
than  those  offered  from  existing  sources.  In 
1958  and  1959  the  Congress  appropriated 
$1.1  billion  more  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  It  was  the  first  U.S.  financial  Insti- 
tution set  up  specifically  to  help  less-devel- 
oped countries.  In  Its  short  life,  the  Fund 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  Qualifying  projects  awaiting 
its  review  are  far  more  numerous  than  the 
Fund  can  handle. 

3.  The  United  States  has  also  moved  vig- 
orously to  encourage  the  flow  of  private  in- 
vestment to  less  developed  and  other  free 
nations.  Under  the  Republican  administra- 
tion's Investment  guarantee  program  which 
provides  Insurance  against  noncommercial 
rlsk.«;,  such  as  Inconvertibility  of  currency, 
expropriation,  or  war,  nearly  40  nations  have 
signed  agreements  and  considerably  over  $200 
million  In  insurance  contracts  have  been 
issued. 

The  United  States  has  negotiated  and 
sought  to  negotiate  treaties  designed  to  cre- 
ate more  favorable  conditions  for  private  in- 
vestment abroad. 

The  Republican  administration  has  com- 
missioned two  outstanding  studies  of  means 
to  encourage  private  Investment  and  Is  cur- 
rently considering  measures  to  implement 
their  recommendations. 

We  have  encouracced  and  assisted  the  crea- 
tion in  foreign  countries  of  development 
banks  to  make  lonns  to  private  enterpri.se 
and  of  local  productivity  centers  to  render 
that  enterprise  more  productive. 

We  encouraged  the  creation  In  1956  of  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  as  an  af- 
filiate of  the  World  Bank,  to  make  investment 
In  private  enterprise  abroad. 

4.  In  Augu.rt  1958  the  President  instructed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  propose  to 
other  members  of  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  that  the  re- 
sources of  these  Institutions  be  enlarged  so 
that  they  could  continue  their  effective  work 
In  promoting  economic  growth  and  monetary 
stability.  As  a  result,  the  Governors  of  both 
Institutions  recommended  that  member  gov- 
ernments Increase  their  subscriptions  to  the 
Fund  and  Bank  by  50  percent  and  100  percent 
re.-pectlvely. 

In  February  1959  the  President  asked  the 
Congress  to  authorize  $3  175  billion  and 
$1,375  billion  Increases  in  the  U.S.  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Bank  and  Fund.  This  has  been 
done. 

5.  The  President  also  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  discuss  with  other 
governments  the  possible  estabUshnient  of 
an  International  Development  Association,  as 
an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank.  These  dis- 
cussions were  fruitful,  and  we  may  expect 
to  see  this  agency  In  operation  in  the  near 
future,  helping  to  mobilize  free  world  re- 
sources to  meet  the  less-developed  countries' 
need  for  financing  on  flexible  terms. 

6.  At  the  Republican  administration's  in- 
itiative. 18  European  nations  have  Joined 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  preliminary 
steps  to  reconstitute  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation.  When  the 
reconstituted  OEEC  Is  a  reality,  we  should  be 


able  to  collaborate  more  effectively  in  pro- 
moting sound  economic  growth  in  the  free 
world  and  In  mobilizing  the  resources  of  Its 
Industrialized  members  to  help  the  newly 
developing  lands. 

7.  The  United  States  took  the  lead  in  pro- 
posing establishment  of  an  Institution  to 
promote  economic  development  In  Latin 
America. 

On  April  9,  1959,  the  charter  of  a  $1  billion 
Inter-American  Bank  was  initiated  In  Wash- 
ington. The  ratification  of  this  agreement 
by  the  United  States  and  by  all  the  other 
American  States — except  Cuba — has  brought 
Into  being  a  sizable  new  source  of  funds  for 
economic  development  loans  to  our  good 
neighbors.  The  Bank  s  charter  also  provides 
for  assisting  Ih  the  development  of  mana- 
gerial and  technical  skills,  and  the  Bank 
will  assist  In  social  development  projects 
where  necessary. 

8.  In  August  1958  the  Republican  admin- 
istration offered  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  In  the  establishment  of  an 
Arab  regional  development  financing  pro- 
gram if  the  Middle  E:astern  States  concerned 
were  prepared  to  support  such  a  venttire. 
Eitchanges  of  views  among  these  states  have 
taken  place,  and  the  initiative  now  lies  with 
them. 

9.  A  Common  Market  for  Eurojje  has  long 
been  officially  supported  by  President  EUsen- 
hower.  and  in  January  1959  the  six-nation 
Common  Market  of  Western  Europe  became 
a  reality.  Measures  have  also  been  taken  to 
create  an  area  of  freer  trade  among  seven 
other  nations  of  WeatA-n  EJurope.  In  addi- 
tion. Western  Europep.n  currencies  have  be- 
ccMne  more  freely  exchangeable  and  there  is 
a  strong  movement  for  broader  economic 
cooperation  in  Western  Burof>c.  The  support 
of  the  United  States  played  no  small  part  in 
these  accomplishments. 

10.  The  United  States  has  also  moved  to 
encourage  and  participate  In  the  study  of  key 
raw  material  problems  of  particular  concern 
to  less  developed  countries.  Through  our 
good  offices  and  on  our  Initiative,  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Study  Group  was  established 
In  June  1958  to  consider  possible  means  of 
dealing  with  problems  arising  in  Interna- 
tional trade  ol  coffee. 

Through  this  study  group  the  Mexico  City 
Emergency  Ccffee  Agreement  was  continued 
and  expanded  to  consider  the  present  im- 
balance In  world  coffee  supply  and  demand. 
The  United  States  at  the  ECOSOC  meeUng 
in  July  1958  agreed  also  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  on  International 
Commodity  Trade,  which  considers  general 
problems  relating  to  international  trade  In 
basic  commodities. 

11.  On  the  initiative  of  the  Republican 
administration  an  International  Food  for 
Peace  Conference  was  held  in  May  1959  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  utilizing  wheat 
to  relieve  hunger  and  to  promote  economic 
development  among  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world. 

It  was  participated  In  by  the  five  major 
wheat  exporting  countries.  It  established  a 
Pood  for  Peac"?  Wheat  Utilization  Committee 
to  consider  sjjeclflc  problems,  such  as  how 
to  make  more  effective  use  of  wheat  in  Im- 
proving living  standards.  In  raising  nutri- 
tional levels,  snd  In  strengthening  the  econ- 
omies of  free  countries.  This  committee  met 
in  June. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  other 
wheat  exporting  countries  expressed  their 
wllllngnesss  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  possi- 
ble extent  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of 
the  President's  food-for-peace  program. 

12.  Parallel  with  these  new  Initiatives,  the 
Republican  administration  has  continued  to 
support  the  mutual  security  program,  which 
provides  economic  and  military  aid  to  free 
countries  around  the  world. 

13.  The  administration  has  moved  ener- 
getically and  successfully  toward  eliminating 
our  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with  other 
nations.     At  our  urging,  more  than  a  dozen 


nations  have  removed  trade  restrictions  on 
American  goods,  and  several  others  have  in- 
dicated an  Intention  to  take  similar  action. 

nf  coNCLtrsiON 
The  Republican  administration's  foreign 
policy  rests  on  two  simple  propositions:  We 
want  peace,  liberty,  and  well-being  for  our- 
selves; and  we  cannot  be  sure  of  peace,  lib- 
erty, and  well-being  unless  other  nations 
also  have  them. 


VICE  PRESIDEN  I  NIXON  STRESSES 
VITAL  NEED  FOR  STUDY  OF  COM- 
MUNISM 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
long  been  my  conviction,  expressed  on 
many  occasions,  that  our  failure  to  give 
the  study  of  communism  a  place  fti  our 
educational  program  represents  a  serious 
and  regrettable  national  shortcoming. 
The  classic  admonition,  "know  thine 
enemy"  was  never  more  valid,  never 
more  urgent  and  timely,  than  it  is  in  the 
face  of  the  world  struggle  in  which  we 
are  presently  engaged  with  the  ruthless 
forces  of  communism. 

In  the  light  of  this  compelling  truth, 
I  shoiild  like  tD  cite  a  speech  made  re- 
cently at  the  University  of  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Vice  President  Nixon.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  Vice  President's  address  was 
"Why  We  Should  Study  Communism," 
and  its  timeliness  and  significance  are 
such  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  be  Inserted  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  the  introductory  remarks 
of  Father  Timothy  J.  McDonnell,  of  the 
University  of  San  Francisco. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morton  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

The  address  and  introductory  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  We  SHotTLD  Study   Communism 

(Remarks  of  Vice  President  Richahd  Nixon, 
at  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  in  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  April  12.  1960) 

Father  Timothy  J.  McDonnell:  "There  was 
a  time,  as  you  all  know,  when  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent did  not  have  very  much  to  do;  those 
days  are  gone  forever.  Since  Mr.  Nixon  has 
become  Vice  President,  he  has  added  new 
dimensions  to  this  office.  The  confidence  of 
the  President,  the  dangers  to  democracy,  and 
the  talent  of  the  man  who  holds  this  office 
have  made  It  the  second  greatest  elected 
office  In  the  whole  world. 

"Now,  those  of  you  who  have  taken  our 
course  In  political  science — 'The  Strategy  and 
Tactics  of  Communism' — know  that  there 
was  an  Investigation  of  communism  which 
started  back  in  the  late  thirties  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Dies  and.  later  on,  that 
committee  was  made  a  permanent  Commit- 
tee To  Investigate  Un-American  Activities. 
A  man  who  had  great  reputation  was  brought 
before  that  committee — his  name  was  Alger 
Hiss — and  he  denied  all  the  charges  that 
were  made  against  him. 

"On  August  6,  1948,  It  looked  like  a  very 
dark  day  for  all  of  those  dedicated  people 
who  had  worked  for  years  In  order  to  expose 
the  Communist  conspiracy.  Those  of  you 
who  have  read  Witness  recall  that  Mr. 
Chambers  said  that  but  for  the  courage  of 
a  freshman  Congressman  on  that  particular 
day,  all  of  the  work  that  had  gone  before 
would  have  been  doomed.  But  Mr.  Nixon 
was  not  to  be  pushed  aside  by  the  reputation 
of  people  In  high  places.  He  was  seeking  the 
truth,  and  so  he  pushed  or.  and  brought  th.-it 
particular  investigation  to  a  successful 
completion. 


"The  next  year,  a  version  of  the  Mundt- 
Nixon  bill,  an  attempt  to  cvirb  the  espionage , 
activities  of  communism,  wa«  passed  by  the 
Congress.  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  stay  long  In 
the  House,  as  you  all  know;  he  moved  over 
to  the  Senate  and  after  a  very  brief  career 
In  the  Senate  he  was  chosen  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent. And  since  that  time  he  has  become 
one  of  the  best -known  people  in  the  whole 
world. 

"And  so.  I  need  not  introduce  Mr.  Nixon 
to  you.  You.  and  the  people  throughout  the 
world,  know  him.  You  have  seen  his  picture 
In  magazines  standing  up  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev— defending  our  way  of  life.  He  is 
not  a  person  that  will  take  a  backward  step 
before  any  kind  of  force  or  odds;  he  cannot 
be  threatened.  And  so.  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  this  particular  fight  In  order 
to  save  our  democratic  way  of  life  are  ex- 
tremely privileged  and  honored  to  have  with 
us  today  the  honorable  Vice  President  of  the 
United    States   of   America.    Mr.   Nixon. 

Vice  President  Nixon;  "Father  President. 
Father  McDonnell,  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
very  honored  I  am  to  be  here  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  San  Francisco  and  to  be  greeted  by 
such  a  large  crowd.  I  certainly  am  most 
touched  by  the  presentation  of  the  credo  of 
the  University  of  San  Francisco,  which  I  pre- 
viously had  read.  After  reading  It,  I  realized 
that  I  have  apparently  used  It  from  time  to 
time  In  speeches  without  knowing  It.  I  was 
certainly  most  moved  by  the  introduction 
given  me.  The  only  difficulty  with  that  kind 
of  an  introduction  is  that  you  really  cannot 
live  up  to  all  that  has  been  said.  In  any 
event,  to  have  this  kind  of  an  audience  on  a 
magnificent  California  spring  day  is  one  that 
would  toucli  the  heart  of  anybody  in  public 
life,  and  I  appreciate  your  coming  and  giving 
me  a  chance  to  meet  you  and  to  talk  with 
you  about  some  of  the  issues  of  the  day. 

"To  open  the  discussion  today.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  be  well  p>erhaps  to  use  as 
a  point  of  departure  the  remarks  of  Father 
McDonnell  in  his  Introduction.  When  I  was 
coming  to  this  university.  I  was  talking  to 
some  of  my  advisers  and  they  said:  'Well, 
there's  no  reason  to  talk  about  communism 
up  here;  this  Is  an  institution  which,  since 
1951.  has  had  a  course  In  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  world  communism;  this  Is  an  Insti- 
tution where  there  will  be  no  question  at  all 
about  how  everybody  feels  about  commu- 
nism.' and  so  consequently  this  is  a  subject 
that  perhaps  should  not  be  discussed  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  It  is  like  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle. 

"Why  should  the  young  people  of  America, 
in  our  colleges  and  our  universities,  study 
communism,  what  it  stands  for,  Its  tactics, 
and  its  strategey?  Why  Is  It  necessary  that 
In  a  great  Institution  like  this,  where  there 
is  not  any  question  about  what  p>eople  believe 
In  their  hearts  with  regard  to  loyalty,  where 
there  is  not  any  question  about  their  natural 
antipathy  to  this  alien,  atheistic  Idea  •  •  • 
why  Is  It  necessary  to  spend  hours  and  hours 
hearing  lectures  and  writing  examination 
p>apers  on  a  subject  like  that? 

"I  think  It  is  necessary;  I  think  It  is  con- 
structive. I  wish  that  in  every  college  and 
university  in  this  country  there  was  a  re- 
quired course,  so  that  people  who  were  going 
to  be  doctors,  lawyers,  and  nurses,  and  busi- 
nessmen— all  of  the  professions  not  directly 
related  to  politics — had  to  know  what  the 
world  struggle  Is  all  about.  Because  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  the  right  feeling,  the  right 
emotions,  about  your  country  and  yotir  sys- 
tem and  the  right  feelings  and  emotions 
against  an  alien  system.  We  are  confronted 
with  a  force  represented  by  men  and  women 
In  the  world  today  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
feeling  in  their  hearts  as  they  do  that  their 
cause  Is  right  and  that  it  will  prevail,  they 
realize  they  must  be  as  well  versed  in  what 
their  actual  opponents  stand  for  as  in  what 
they  stand  fcrr.  All  over  the  world  In  varying 
degrees  they  are  represented  by  people  who. 
however  much  we  may  disagree  with  them. 
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have  done  their  homework,  who  know  what 
they  believe,  who  have  very  good  Ideas  as  to 
what  we  believe  or  what  they  think  we  be- 
lieve, and  who  are  able  generally  to  cx)me  up 
aealnst  well-intentioned  representatives, 
whether  they  be  in  government  or  business 
or  military,  of  free  countries  and  generally 
win  an  argument  In  the  great  court  of  public 
opinion. 

"Why?  Because  their  case  is  superior? 
Kg — because  they  are  better  prepared,  be- 
cause they  have  more  stamina,  because  they 
have  made  sure  In  their  preparation  that 
they  know  the  answers  to  the  questions  that 
W!ll  be  raised  by  their  potential  opponents, 
and  they  also  know  the  questions  that  they 
may  want  to  put  to  their  potential  oppo- 
nents. 

"Many  of  you  have  probably  read,  or  at 
least  heard  about — 'The  Ugly  American.' 
As  you  may  recall  from  reading  that  book, 
or  hearing  about  It.  the  'ugly'  American  de- 
scribed some  people  in  Government,  In  the 
military,  and  In  private  business  abroad. 
The  authors  of  the  book  did  not  feel  gen- 
erally that  these  people  were  putting  the 
best  face  this  country  had  to  present  before 
the  people  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
were  accredited.  There  was  the  reaction 
you  might  expect.  There  were  many  people 
In  Government  In  Washington,  D.C..  who 
felt  that  this  Is  all  untrue  and  unfair. 
I  "Now  let  me  say  It  is  untrue.  If  you  were 
to  say  that  the  characters  delineated  In 
'The  Ugly  American'  were  general  In  their 
application.  But  I  can  also  tell  you  this; 
I  have  been  to  many  countries  abroad  I 
have  seen  a  great  number  of  dedicated  for- 
eign servants  abroad,  who  were  not  described 
In  The  Ugly  American'  and  who  were  doing 
a  splendid  Job — and  the  great  majority,  we 
may  be  thankful,  are  doing  a  good  Job  in 
representing  America. 

"But  I  have  also  seen  every  one  of  the 
characters  depicted  In  that  book.  What  I 
am  really  trying  to  say  here  Is  that  In  these 
days  It  is  essential  that  the  pjeople  who 
represent  America  abroad,  whether  they  are 
in  Government  or  In  private  business,  have 
to  be  the  very  best  that  we  can  send.  It  Is 
essential  that  the  people  who  develop  the 
policies  for  America  at  home  be  the  very 
best  that  America  can  produce.  And  they 
cannot  be  the  best  in  producing  those 
policies  unless  they  are  thoroughly  Indoctri- 
nated, thoroughly  oriented  In  what  we  be- 
lieve and  what  our  potential  opponents  be- 
lieve, in  the  difference,  and  how  we  fight 
this  struggle  not  Just  to  keep  from  losing  it. 
but  to  win  it. 

"Looking  at  The  Ugly  American."  may  I 
Bay  that,  again,  many  people  on  the  critical 
side  who  agreed  with  the  book  said  it  was 
apparent  that  the  people  were  deficient 
from  a  number  of  points;  they  did  not  know 
the  language  of  the  cou;itry  to  which  they 
were  accredited  (and  this  was  true  of  some 
of  them);  some  of  them  did  not  have 
enough  study  about  the  cultures  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  countries  to  which  they  were 
accredited.  As  a  result  many  people  Jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  way  to  make  sure 
that  all  Government  personnel  abroad  are 
the  quality  that  we  should  have  is  to  see 
that  we  have  required  study  of  languages  so 
that  nobody  Is  sent  abroad  who  does  not 
know  the  language;  and  second,  that  we 
have  a  requirement  that  they  be  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  In  the  cultures  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  so  that  they  will  not  do  anything 
that  might  react  unfavorably  as  fjir  as  the 
sensitivities  of  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

"Both  of  these  things  are  Important — they 
are  absolutely  essential.  But  we  could  make 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  assume  that  It  Is 
enough  to  send  abroad  a  person  who  knoA*8 
the  language,  who  knows  the  cultures,  and 
who  knows  tiie  conditions.     We  have  to  have 


another  Ingredient,  and  that  Is  people  who 
know  the  world  struggle,  who  know  the 
tactics  and  strategy  of  world  communism, 
and  who  not  only  have  an  emotional  love  of 
country  or  patriotism  which,  of  course,  trans- 
lated means  "love  of  country.'  but  who  also 
know  why  we  love  our  country,  and  what  It 
stands  for. 

"That,  of  course,  to  me  Is  the  great  chal- 
lenge of  American  education  today.  So  that 
we  can  meet  the  people  on  the  other  side — 
with  people  who  not  only  represent  a  better 
case  than  they  do  but  people  who  can  pre- 
sent that  case  as  It  ought  to  be  presented, 
vigorously,  with  feeling,  and  also  with  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge.  People  who  have  done 
their  homework  as  well  as  the  other  fellow, 
people  who  have  even  more  stamina  than 
the  other  fellow.  It  Is  going  to  take  an 
effort  Just  as  great  as  that.  Just  as  Intensive 
as  that,  if  America  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
are  to  survive. 

"People  have  often  asked  me — what  Im- 
pressed me  the  most  about  Mr.  Khrushchev 
and  Mr  Mlkoyan  and  the  other  Communist 
leaders  that  I  met?  I  have  been  impressed — 
In  Mr  Khrushchev's  case — by  a  very  Incisive 
sense  of  humor,  a  quickness  in  surveying  a 
situation  and  in  always  being  on  the  offen- 
sive whenever  he  felt  It  might  serve  his  pur- 
p>oses.  I  have  been  Impressed,  too.  by  his 
great  stamina  but  I  would  say  that  above 
all.  what  Impresses  you  about  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  around  the  world  Is  that  again, 
whether  you  agree  with  them  or  not.  they 
are  true  believers  that  their  cause  Is  right. 
They  have  faith  that  they  are  representing 
the  force  of  destiny  and  that  they  will  even- 
tually prevail.  We  cannot  beat  true  believers 
with  people  who  believe  In  the  wrong  thing, 
or  even  worse,  with  people  who  believe  In 
nothing  or  do  not  know  ^hat  they  believe. 

"That  Is  why  you  should  remember  In 
going  over  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  world 
communism,  that  the  purpose  Is  not  to 
convince  you  why  you  should  be  against 
communism,  there  Is  uo  need  of  that — that 
the  purpose  is  not  a  course  in  American  Gov- 
ernment to  convince  you  of  why  you  ought 
to  be  for  American  Ideals,  for  preserving 
them,  for  helping  this  country  to  live  up 
to  them.  The  purpose  Is  to  sharpen  your 
minds,  and  develop  your  abilities,  so  that 
as  you  go  out  In  this  country  and  as  you 
go  out  through  the  world  you  will  be  able 
to  be  Intelligent,  articulate  advocates  of  our 
cause  as  against  those  who  would  destroy 
us  and  everything  that  we  stand  for. 

"And  so  for  these  and  other  reasons,  may 
I  say  that  I  am  very  honored  to  be  here 
today,  before  this  audience.  In  an  Institution 
which  recognizes  this  problem,  which  Is  doing 
so  well  In  Indoctrinating  Its  students  In  these 
vitally  Important  subjects." 


THE    DUKESo^F    DIXIELAND 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
deiit,  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  I  am 
proud  to  represent,  is  the  home  of  many 
wonderful  products — cane  sugar,  on 
which  we  have  spent  considerable  atten- 
tion today,  rice — Louisiana  grows 
more  than  all  of  China — strawberries, 
sulfur,  oil  and  gas,  beautiful  Creole 
queens,  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  Not 
the  least  of  our  products  is  the  only 
truly  American  folk  music,  native  to 
these  shores. 

I  am  referring  of  course  to  Dixieland 
jazz,  which  spread  from  New  Orleans' 
Basin  Street  to  the  farthest  reaches  of 
our  globe — and  I  understand  that  our 
first  astronaut  will  be  a  hot  trumpet 
man.  That  same  Dixieland  jazz  came  to 
Capitol  Hill  this  past  Thur.sday,  when 
the  Dukes  of  Dixieland  "jammed"  to  an 


enthusiastic  and  overflowing  audience  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  Dukes  of  Dixieland,  led  by  the 
young  brothers  Prank  and  Freddie  As- 
simto.  and  featuring  their  father, 
affectionately  known  as  "Papa  Jac."  all 
solid  natives  of  "the  land  of  dreams,  way 
down  yonder  in  New  Orleans."  are 
among  the  foremost  exponents  of  this 
truly  American  art  form.  Dixieland  jazz. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  sin- 
cerely hopes  that  everyone  who  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  Dukes 
last  Thursday  will  someday  have  the 
chance  to  visit  New  Orleans  and  Bour- 
bon Street  'which  has  replaced  Basin 
Street  as  the  mecca  of  Dixieland)  and 
hear  the  Dukes  and  others  of  our  native 
sons  blowing  out  Dixieland  jazz. 


THOUGHT-PROVOKING  IDEAS  OP 
GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER  FOR 
REFORM  OF  OUR  GOVERNMEN- 
TAL MACHINERY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  waa 
my  pleasure  yesterday  morning  to  hear 
the  Governor  of  my  State.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  present  a  series  of  challeng- 
ing and  thought-provoking  suggestions 
for  changes  in  the  Pedral  Government 
machinery  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
changing  times.  Based  on  his  long  ex- 
perience in  the  executive  branch,  his  ac- 
tivities as  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the  Nation's  largest  State,  and  on  his  own 
intensive  .studies  of  America's  world  po- 
sition and  governmental  reform,  the 
Governor's  proposals  deserve  serious 
consideration. 

Mr  President,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all 
who  have  given  study  to  this  problem 
that  every  possible  avenue — no  matter 
how  svfceping  reforms  are  found  to  be 
needed — must  be  explored  to  Insure  that 
our  governmental  machinery  is  respon- 
sive to  the  swift-moving  demands  of  the 
day.  As  Governor  RocR.efeller  empha- 
sized, we  must  be  imaginative,  and  we 
must  be  creative  in  coming  to  grips  with 
the  challenges  which  lie  ahead.  In  the 
massive  study  which  is  necessary  to  as- 
sure America's  world  preeminence  by 
reform  of  our  governmental  structure 
Governor  Rockefellers  contributions 
will  be  of  invaluable  assistance.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Policy  Machinery  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  RocKimtLLEa 
FOR  Presentation  to  Subcommittee  on 
National  Policy  Machinery  of  the  Sen- 
ate CoMMrrrEF  on  Government  Opera- 
tions 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery  of  the  Senate  Conamlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

This  subcommittee  Is  performing  an  out- 
standing service  to  the  Nation.  The  Nation's 
problems,  the  world's  problems,  press  upon 
the  policymakers  in  Washington  with  ever- 
increasing  urgency  and  in  ever-growing  com- 
plexity. 

In  seeking  solutions  to  these  problems, 
there  can  be  no  substitute  for  able  men  In 


Government — men  of  vision,  of  capacity,  of 
courage.  But  not  even  the  best  of  men  can 
perform  to  the  fullness  of  their  abilities,  nor 
will  men  of  ability  be  attracted  to  Govern- 
ment or  encouraged  to  stay  in  Government, 
if  inadequate  organization  frustrates  ac- 
complishment. Thus,  in  its  extensive  ex- 
ploration into  the  question  of  improving  the 
organization  of  Government,  this  subcom- 
mittee is  addressing  itself — Importantly,  con- 
structively, and  with  nonpartisan  objectiv- 
ity— to  a  fundamental  need  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  a  world  of  danger,  of 
opportunity,  and  of  fantajsticaJly  rapid 
change.  That  need  is  to  provide  a  frame- 
work within  which  able  men  can  perform 
the  great  deeds  demanded  by  the  challenges 
of  our  times. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that  no 
man  is  more  deeply  concerned  with  this 
question  than  President  Eisenhower.  Dtir- 
Ing  the  6  years  of  my  chairmanship  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Organization.  14  reorganization  plans 
presented  by  the  President  were  adopted  by 
the  Congress.  The  Presidents  vision, 
breadth  of  concept  and  creativity  made  pos- 
sible the  substantial  advances  in  Govern- 
ment organization  achieved  In  recent  years. 
In  addition,  they  have  profoundly  Influenced 
the  thought  behind  specific  proposals  I 
shall  make  to  this  subcommittee  today,  al- 
though, naturally.  I  alone  assume  responsi- 
bility in  recommending  these  proposals  for 
your  consideration. 

With  recommendations  from  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress  at  its  next  session  should, 
as  a  first  order  of  business,  set  about  adapt- 
ing the  Government's  machinery  to  the 
needs,  the  urgencies,  the  demands  for  deci- 
sive action  that  the  times  require.  1  am 
confident  that  the  work  of  this  subcommit- 
tee will  be  of  great  value  in  accomplishing 
this. 

As  a  fundamental  step  to  be  taken  either 
at  this  Congress  or  at  the  next.  I  recommend 
the  extension  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  which  expired  last  year.  This  legis- 
lation provided  the  basis  for  the  rc-organiza- 
tlon  plans  adopted  in  the  last  decade,  and 
should  be  renewed. 

Governmental  reorganization  is  necessar- 
ily a  matter  of  cooperation  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches.  Under- 
standably, it  Is  a  matter  in  which  many  toes 
will  get  stepped  ou,  many  vested  interests 
within  the  Government  feel  imperiled.  The 
blunt  truth  Is  that — despite  all  past  prog- 
ress— the  present  structure  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  still  not  geared  to  support 
the  President  In  developing  and  executing 
integrated  policy,  thoughtfully  and  purpose- 
fully, either  In  the  complex  areas  of  national 
security  and  foreign  policy,  or  in  the  equally 
complex  area  of  domestic  affairs. 

Pew  realize  the  tremendous  load  the  Presi- 
dent carries  in  his  multiple  responsibllitleB 
as  Chief  of  State,  Chief  Executive.  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
man  conEtitutionally  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  leader  cf 
his  political  party.  More  than  50  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  re- 
port directly  to  the  President.  Tlieir  num- 
ber imposes  upon  him  an  almost  impossible 
burden — in  the  need  to  resolve  conflicting 
approaches  and  divergent  advice,  and.  from 
such  sources,  select  and  set  a  determined 
course  of  action. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  order  to  this  array 
of  agencies,  a  host  of  interdepartmental  and 
Interagency  committees  has  been  set  up. 
These  have  come  to  rumber  approximately 
160  in  the  field  of  international  affairs  alone. 
In  fact.  International  affairs  Involve,  one 
way  or  another,  the  activity  and  responsi- 
bility of  every  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment. There  are  also  some  18  Independent 
agencies,  as  well  as  sundry  boards  and  com- 
missions. Involved  in  aspects  of  international 
affairs.     The  field  of  foreign   economic   aid 


alone  Involves  as  niaiiy  as  fuur  Government 
agencies — and  six  International  financial  or- 
ganizations. 

This  overelaborate  pattern  of  interdepart- 
mental committees  has  been  designed  over 
the  years  in  an  earnest  effort  to  meet  the 
legion  of  complex  problems  in  both  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs.  The  simple  fact  is 
this;  the  committees  of  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment cannot  hope  to  meet  or  to  master 
these  problems  by  simply  trying  to  outnum- 
ber them.  The  critical  need  is  for  a  re- 
vamped structure  of  government. 

The  fact,  today,  is  that  the  structure  of 
our  Government  too  often  moves  slowly, 
even  sluggishly,  to  meet  this  world  of  swift- 
moving  change.  It  tends  to  be  stiff  and 
static — when  it  should  be  quick,  alert,  and 
creative.  There  Is.  therefore,  a  growing  pub- 
Uc  awarene.s8  and  concern  about  the  struc- 
ture of  Government  and  the  efficiency  of  its 
decision -making  process.  And  one  great 
proof  of  this  public  concern  and  interest  is 
the  existence — and  the  work — of  this  com- 
mittee. 

With  all  this  In  mind,  I  deeply  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  look 
forward  to  achieving  Important  reforms  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  have  no  Illusions  about  the  complexity 
of  the.'*  taslcs.  In  the  light  of  my  own  expe- 
rience in  Federal  Government,  and  having 
undertaken,  as  Governor  of  New  York,  that 
Stftte  government's  first  reorganization  in  30 
years,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  touganess  of 
the  problems.  Yet  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  both  the  clear  need  of  the  Nation  and 
the  quickened  concern  of  the  people  make 
this  a  necessary,  and  a  realistic,  time  for 
action. 

Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  the  major  specific 
areas  of  action — both  foreign  and  domestic. 
For  in  both  these  are.is  the  structure  of 
Government  demands  reorganization  to  as- 
sist the  President  In  wisely  formulating  and 
effectively  executing  national  policy.  As 
early  as  1955,  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  recognized  this  sweeping  need  by 
suggesting  the  creation  of  two  appointed 
Vice  Presidents  with  specific  responsibilities 
respecUvely  for  foreign  and  domestic  affairs. 
This  problem  was  given  active  and  detailed 
study  by  the  President's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Organization — while  I 
was  chairman  of  that  committee. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  make  the 
following  recommendations  in  these  two  im- 
portant fields: 

1.  Foreign  Affairs  and  N-xtlonal  Security: 

(a)  Creation  of  the  post  of  First  Secretary 
of  Government  to  assist  the  President  in  the 
exercise  of  his  authority  In  this  whole  area. 

(b)  Further  reorganization  of  the  Defense 
E>epartment  to  achieve  unified  doctrine, 
planning,  and  command. 

2.  Domestic  Affairs: 

(a)  Creation  of  the  post  of  Executive  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  to  be  head  of  a 
newly  created  Office  of  Executive  Manage- 
ment. 

(b)  Consolidation,  in  certain  areas,  at  the 
departmental  and  agency  level,  ol  functions 
now  scattered  among  various  Government 
agencies,  particularly  In  such  important 
fields  as  transportation  and  water  resources. 

I.    FOREIGN      AFFAIRS     AND     NATIONAL     SFXTURITY 

Let  us  examine  brlefiy  how  further — and 
more  forceful — support  may  be  given  to  the 
President  in  his  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity for  the  formulation,  coordination,  and 
conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

The  problem 
The  problem  is  too  complex  to  be  soluble 
by  simply  adding  more  authority  or  more 
power  or  more  functions  to  the  Department 
of  State,  foreign  operations  Involve  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  other  major  depart- 
ments and  agencies — each  with  its  own  spe- 
cial concern,  and  attitude  toward.  Interna- 
tional problems. 


The  crux  of  the  problem  is  to  help  develop 
a  coordinated  Presidential  policy  and  pro- 
gram which  can  then  be  administered,  on 
a  day-to-day  basis,  by  the  existing  agencies 
of  Government .  The  proliferation  of  agen- 
cies and  committees  In  this  whole  field  has 
tended  to  increase  and  compUcate— rather 
than  ease  and  clarify— the  burden  upon  the 
President  in  defining  and  directing  policy. 
The  reason  is;  obvious.  The  more  numeroils 
and  varied  the  sources  of  divergent  advice 
and  advocacy — from  departments,  agencies, 
committees  and  individuals — the  less  chance 
or  time  has  been  left  to  the  President  for  re- 
flective, overall,  long-range  defining  of  pur- 
pose, and  planning  of  policy. 

The  proper  role  of  the  committee,  in  our 
Government,  is  a  subtle  and  delicate  one. 
The  system  of  committees,  of  course,  works 
well  in  the  Congress:  it  is  basic  to  the  legis- 
lative process,  providing  mechanism  for  con- 
cession and  cousensus  as  well  as  means  for 
mustering  votes  for  final  legislative  decision. 
And  committees  also  have  a  proper  and  im- 
portant place  in  the  executive  branch — 
either  by  sharing  counsel  among  those  em- 
powered to  act,  or  by  conducting  ad  hoc 
studies  on  specific  problems. 

But  execesslve  government  by  committee 
can  be  anything  but  constructive.  In  the 
field  of  executive  action,  It  can  reduce  the 
level  of  Government  action  to  the  least  bold 
or  Imaginative — to  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator among  many  varying  positions. 
In  such  circumstances,  policy  may  be  deter- 
mined not  for  the  sake  of  its  righiness — but 
for  the  sake  of  agreement.  And  then  the 
bold  and  imaginative  action  most  needed,  in 
these  critical  times,  becomes  least  probable 
or  possible. 

The  objectives 
The  essential  objectives  are  three. 
First.  In  support  and  furtherance  of  our 
national  purpose,  we  must  Integrate  fully, 
at  the  Presidential  level,  the  International 
political,  diplomatic,  economic  and  social, 
military.  Informational,  cultural  and  psycho- 
logical a.^pects  of  foreign  affairs. 

Second.  We  also  must  relate  and  Integrate 
these  matters — from  the  perspective  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Presidency — with  all 
of  our  compelling  domestic  concerns — eco- 
nomic or  social,  financial  or  regulatory — 
as  a:i  these  affect  our  national  conduct  In 
the  world. 

Third.  We  must  provide  the  governmental 
structure  that  can  effectively  assist  the  Pres- 
ident in  developing  objectives  and  policies, 
in  all  the  area  of  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security,  so  clear  and  so  thoughtful 
that  they  will  give  unified  and  purposeful 
direction  to  America's  unique  role  in  serv- 
ing— and  enhancing — the  future  of  freedom. 

The   recOTTiTneTidatioTts 
To  achieve  these  objectives — vital  equally 
to  our  national  security  and  our  world  role — 
I  reconomend  two  broad  courses  of  action. 

1.  I  recommend  creation  of  the  post  of 
First  Secretary  of  the  Government  to  assist 
the  President  In  exercise  of  his  constitution- 
al responsibility  and  authority  in  all  the 
area  of  national  security  and  international 
affairs. 

This  means — In  more  explicit  detail — the 
following: 

(a)  The  First  Secretary  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate. 

(b)  He  should  have  statutory  designation 
as  Executive  Chairman  cf  the  National  Se- 
curity Council. 

(c)  He  should  exercise  authority  as  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  President,  arid  subject 
to  withdrawal  of  such  authority  by,  and  at 
the  will  of,  the  President. 

(d)  He  should  be  empowered,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President,  to  act  for  the  Pres- 
ident in  international  matters  at  the  prime 
ministerial  level,  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
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<3peratina;   on   the   level    of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1  e  I  He  should  have  a  staff  of  his  own  and 
be  emp<j*ered  to  use  and  reorganize  all  of 
the  interdepartmental  planning  machinery 
of  the  Government  In  the  area  of  national 
security  and  foreign  affairs. 

While  the  First  Secretary,  deriving  his 
authority  from  the  President  and  acting  on 
his  behalf,  would  have  a  status  above  that 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  operating  responsibilities 
of  Cabinet  officers  would  not  be  changed. 
Thus,  the  Secretary  of  State  would  continue 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  day-to-day  conduct 
of  diplomacy.  So,  too.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  continue  to  be  In  the  direct  line 
of  Presidential  command  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

As  Executive  Chairman  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  the  First  Secretary  could 
be  delegated  the  authority,  by  Executive 
order  or  by  legislation,  to  appoint  the  chair- 
men of  such  supporting  groups  as  the  0{>er- 
ations  Coordinating  Board,  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  and  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  monetary 
and  financial  problems. 

2  I  recommend  the  reorganization  of  de- 
fense planning  and  command  to  achieve, 
under  the  President,  unified  doctrine  and 
unified  direction  of  forces. 

More  specifically,  this  means  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a>  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  should  be  designated  principal  mili- 
tary Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  President,  and  be  re.'^ponsible  for  de- 
velopment of  overall  strategic  doctrine. 

(b)  The  Staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  shovild 
be  organized  on  a  unified  basis  under  direct 
authority  of  the  Chairman. 

(c)  All  officers  above  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general  or  the  equivalent  should  be 
designated  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States — not  the  Individual  service  of 
their  earlier  careers — and  their  promotion 
should  be  placed  In  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Id)  Pull  authority  should  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  over  all  military  re- 
search, development  and  procurement,  bo 
that  he  may  assure  the  most  productive 
utilization  of  research  and  development 
funds. 

(e)  The  budget  process  of  the  Defense 
Department  should  be  revised  so  that  Con- 
gress appropriates  all  funds  to  the  Secretary, 
thereby  fixing  In  him  a  focus  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility similar  to  that  held  by  other  de- 
partments. 

II.     DOMESTIC    AFFAIES 

The  urgencies  are  as  clear  and  great  In 
the  area  of  domestic  affairs  as  In  the  areas 
of  foreign  affairs  and  national  security. 
Here,  too,  the  President  needs  the  service 
and  support  of  a  structure  of  government 
more  effectively  assisting  him  to  define  na- 
tional purpose  and  executive  national  pol- 
icy, in  meeting  the  swiftness  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  and  challenges  of 
our  time 

The   problems 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  period  of  his- 
tory that  the  problems  confronting  the  Gov- 
ernment have  seemed  to  multiply  even 
faster  than  the  agencies  created  to  cope  with 
them. 

To  be  specific: 

There  is  the  sheer  number  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  reporting  to  the  Presi- 
dent— in  essentially  domestic  affairs,  no  less 
than  8  departments  and  some  40  agencies. 

There  Is  the  ever-widening  scope  of  prob- 
lems confronted  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  itself.  This  office  Includes 
such  diverse  duties  as  those  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  President's  Assistant  for 
Personnel  Management,  other  specialized  of- 
ficials  within   the   White   House   Office,   the 


Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  and 
the  Council  of   Economic   Advisors. 

There  is  the  constant  and  ever  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  resolving  conflicts  between  pro- 
gram objectives  and  budgetary  limitations. 

There  Is  the  ever-Increasing  volume  of 
legislation  pending  In  the  Congress  each 
year.  Including  legislation  proposed  by  the 
President — all  reflecting  new  problems, 
freshly  and  forcefully  challenging  all  de- 
partments of  Government. 

And  there  Is  the  need  for  thoughtful  long- 
range  planning  and  development  of  policy — 
made  ever  more  difficult,  and  ever  more 
necessary,  by  problems  ever  more  complex. 

The  objective 

The  President  alone  simply  cannot  under- 
take to  meet  the  volume  of  problems  and 
functions  today  demanding  his  attention, 
study,  and  action.  To  Ignore  this  fact  would 
be  to  strain  the  structure  of  our  Government 
at  its  very  aoex — to  allow  It  to  be  weak  where 
it  must  be  most  strong. 

The  essential  objective,  then.  Is  to  give  to 
the  President  a  strong  supporting  structure 
within  his  own  office  for  policy  formulation 
and  concrete  decision. 

A  second  objective  Is  to  assure  that,  at  the 
level  of  the  departments  and  agencies  them- 
selves, there  Is  an  organizational  structure 
adapted  to  meeting  the  key  domestic  prob- 
lems of  today. 

The  recommendations 

1.  I  recommend  the  creation  of  the  post  of 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  and 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Executive  Manage- 
ment, to  assist  In  planning  and  management 
In  the  sphere  of  domestic  affairs. 

There  should  be  created  Immediately  under 
tae  President  a  new  Office  of  Executive  Man- 
agement. Five  key  functions  should  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Office  of  Executive 
Management,  to  be  carried  out  by  five  bu- 
reaus created  within  the  new  office.  Each 
bureau  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
noncareer  official  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  director  of  the  new  office  would 
report  directly  to  the  President. 

Under  the  plan  I  propose,  these  five  bureaus 
and  their  functions  would  be: 

(a)  Bureau  of  the  Budget  functions: 
Budget  formulation  and  administration. 

(b)  Bureau  of  Legislative  Clearance  and 
Coordination  functions:  The  review,  clear- 
ance, coordination  and  development  of  leg- 
islation proposed  by  the  executive  branch, 
and  of  the  administration's  position  with 
respect  to  other  legislation  pending  In  Con- 
gress. 

( c )  Bureau  of  Program  and  Planning  func- 
tions: Development  and  coordination  of  rec- 
ommendations concerning  executive  branch 
programs.  Including  participation  In  long- 
range  studies  and  planning. 

(d)  Bureau  of  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment functions:  Coordination  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  organization  and  management 
functions  of  the  executive  branch.  Including 
accounting   and  statistical   programs. 

(e)  Bureau  of  Personnel  Management  func- 
tions: Assistance  to  the  President  In  exer- 
cising his  leadership  In  personnel  manage- 
ment throughout  the  executive  branch. 

The  Office  of  Executive  Management,  If 
created  along  these  lines,  would  serve  the 
President  more  effectively  than  the  present 
structures  of  Government  In  the  general 
management  of  administrative  matters.  In- 
cluding budgetary,  personnel,  planning  and 
organizational  activities.  The  office  would 
assume  the  functions  of  various  units  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
would,  over  a  period  of  time,  remove  the  need 
for  numerous  temporary  staff  arrangements 
established   to   meet   special    problems. 

Even  with  an  Ideal  organizational  stidc- 
ture  at  the  White  House  level,  the  Presi- 
dent's   responsibilities    with    respect   to   do- 


mestic affairs  cannot,  any  more  than  In  the 
field  of  national  defense,  be  effectively  per- 
formed without  sound  organization  at  the 
departmental  and  agency  level.  All  too  often 
the  location  of  a  particular  function  within 
a  department  or  agency  Is  more  a  matter  of 
history  than  of  logic.  Thus,  In  a  number 
of  areas  Improved  governmental  machinery 
Is  essential  to  sound  policy  development  In 
meeting  the  critical  and  emerging  problems 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 

In  these  areas: 

2.  I  recommend  the  consolidation  of  func- 
tions which  are  now  scattered  among  various 
Government  departments  and  agencies,  par- 
ticularly In  such  Important  fields  as  trans- 
pHDrtatlon  and  water  resources. 

The  field  of  transportation  is  a  good  ex- 
ample because  of  Its  critical  Importance  to 
the  growth  of  our  economy  In  time  of  peace 
and  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation  In  time  of 
war.  In  spite  of  general  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  transportation,  we  still  do  not 
have  today  a  single  focal  point  within  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  formulation  of 
overall  national  transportation  policy,  ac- 
companied by  broad  powers  to  develop  such 
policy  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  other 
agencies. 

To  remedy  this,  I  recommend  the  creation 
of  a  new  Department  of  Transportation,  to 
which  would  he  transferred  all  governmental 
transportation  functions  now  located  both 
Inside  and  outside  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. These  transferred  functions  would 
Include  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  as  well  as  the  present 
promotional  and  administrative  functions 
of  the  regulatory  agencies:  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Board. 

Another  example — equally  clear — Is  the 
area  of  water  resources  policy,  where  a  dis- 
persion of  responsibilities  has  made  the 
development  of  a  coordinated  and  coherent 
Gtovernment  policy  very  difficult. 

III.    CONCLUSION 

I  have  outlined — briefly — a  program  of 
some  specific  measures  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  meeting  the  clear  re- 
sponsibilities and  compelling  challenges  be- 
fore It. 

I  believe  such  measures  will  enable  the 
executive  branch,  In  all  areas  of  national 
policy,  to  give  direction  more  firm  and  uni- 
fied, and  decision  more  swift  and  thoughtful. 

No  citizens  are  more  keenly  aware  than 
you.  gentlemen,  of  what  Is  ultimately  at 
stake  here.  The  matters  discussed  seem 
technical  or  mechanical.  They  rise.  In  ulti- 
mate meaning,  far  above  this  level.  They 
are  tests — practical  tests — of  whether  free 
government  can  work,  and  can  work  well. 
They  are  tests  that  come  at  a  time  when  the 
processes  of  freedom — the  workings  of 
democracy — stand  under  fire  and  under 
challenge  In  the  world  at  large  They  are 
tests  that  we,  as  a  p>eople  and  as  a  nation, 
can  and  must  meet. 


NATIONAL    DKP^ENbE    AS    AN    ISSUE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  we  en- 
gage in  activities  in  the  Congress  prior 
to  leaving  for  our  resE>ective  party  con- 
ventions, I  believe  it  is  well  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  editorial  entitled 
"National  E>efense  as  an  Issue,"  which 
was  published  June  27.  1960.  in  a  Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication.  Aviation  Week. 
be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Record  I 
believe  it  suggests  something  we  should 
consider  In  the  development  of  our  plat- 
forms and  our  debates  this  fall,  and  is 
well  worth  our  attention. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Defense  as  an  Isstte 

As  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  head  toward  their  convention  halls 
to  nominate  candidates  for  the  fall  presi- 
dential election.  It  Is  evident  that  the  Issue 
of  national  defense  will  loom  larger  than 
any  of  the  professional  politicians  antici- 
pated. It  may  be  that  national  defense  will 
become  the  paramount  Issue  in  the  contest 
to  choose  a  President  to  direct  the  destiny 
of  this  country  for  the  next  4  years. 

If  this  occurs  It  will  not  represent  any 
revolutionary  change  In  human  nature,  for 
survival  has  always  been  a  more  basic 
human  concern  than  the  size  of  a  tax  bill 
or  bank  account.  What  has  changed  In  the 
past  6  months  has  been  the  American  peo- 
ple's perception  that  survival  is  Indeed  at 
stake  and  that  the  threat  from  the  Slno- 
Russlan  Communist  bloc  Is  fact,  not  a  fiction 
of  campaign  oratory. 

This  perception  has  been  slowly  accumu- 
lating during  the  2y2  years  since  the  orbit- 
ing of  Sputnik  I  provided  dramatic  con- 
firmation of  the  startling  Soviet  technical 
progress  that  had  been  reported  consistently 
by  a  few  sources.  Including  Aviation  Week, 
since  1954.  The  Impact  of  both  this  Soviet 
technical  progress  and  the  reporting  of  It  by 
Western  sources  was  deadened  by  two  ftic- 
tors: 

First,  the  steadfast  denial  by  top  level 
U.S.  Government  officials  that  this  technical 
progress  was  occurring,  and  later  when  this 
position  became  untenable,  pursuit  of  a  con- 
sistent public  policy  of  deprecating  the 
effects  of  this  Soviet  progress  on  our  own  po- 
sition of  international  leadership. 

Second,  the  difficulty  of  authenticating  the 
facts  on  Soviet  technical  progress  In  the 
early  phases  of  this  era  when  the  Soviets 
were  still  trying  to  keep  their  developments 
under  security  wraps. 

Since  October  1957,  when  Sputnik  I  went 
into  orbit,  the  Soviets  have  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  publicly  demonstrate  their  tech- 
nical progress  In  the  key  technologies  on 
which  modern  power  Is  based.  The  series  of 
space  shots,  the  7.600  mile  ICBM  shots  Into 
the  Pacific  and  their  concerted  attempt  to 
gain  all  of  the  major  world  records  for  air- 
craft have  provided  some  International  au- 
thentication of  their  claims. 

But  even  more  dramatic  have  been  the 
tragic  events  of  the  Paris  summit  confer- 
ence and  the  withdrawal  of  Invitations  for 
President  Elsenhower  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Japan.  This  has  brought  home 
to  the  American  people  more  than  anything 
else  that  there  has  been  a  deterioration  of 
our  military  power  on  the  International 
scale,  or  at  least  that  a  general  Impression 
to  this  effect  has  encouraged  our  opfKinents 
to  action  they  would  not  dare  If  the  margin 
of  our  military  superiority  and  our  deter- 
mination to  use  It  when  necessary  were  not 
open  to  debate. 

So  we  come  to  the  summer  of  1960,  when 
one  of  the  major  considerations  of  both 
parties  must  be  how  their  candidates  will 
be  measured  on  this  primary  Issue  of  na- 
tional survival.  Beyond  looms  the  election 
campaign,  when  the  American  p>eople  are 
certain  to  apply  this  yardstick  of  a  candi- 
date's understanding  and  capability  on  the 
national  defense  problem  as  a  critical  meas- 
urement of  his  ability  to  lead  this  Nation. 

A  new  President  will  find  the  critical 
problems  of  national  defense  will  not  even 
wait  for  the  triumph  of  Inaugural  day.  They 
will  be  with  him  from  the  morning  after 
the  election  returns  are  tallied,  and  there 
are  many  grave  decisions  that  he  will  have 
to  begin  considering  long  before  he  officially 
takes  office. 


Here  are  some  of  the  early  decisions  a 
new  President  will  have  to  make  on  national 
defense: 

Is  the  defense  budget  adequate  either  In 
fiscal  resources  or  In  the  direction  In  which 
these  resources  are  being  oriented?  The 
organization  of  the  fiscal  1962  defense 
budget  win  already  be  well  under  way  by 
the  time  a  new  President  takes  office,  and 
he  win  have  to  Inject  his  defense  philosophy 
Into  Its  preparation  Immediately  after  the 
election  If  It  Is  to  become  effective. 

Can  the  portion  of  the  national  resources 
devoted  to  defense  be  effectively  utilized 
under  the  present  organization  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  or  is  a  further  managerial 
revolution  required  to  get  maximum  effective 
military  power  out  of  the  resources  applied? 

Can  we  have  any  assurance  at  all  of  main- 
taining an  effective  deterrent  force  during 
the  next  4  years  without  Immediate  deci- 
sions to  prepare  for  an  adequate  airborne 
alert  for  Strategic  Air  Command's  B-52 
heavy  bomber  fleet?  Will  the  failure  to  put 
at  least  25  percent  of  this  heavy  bomber 
force  on  airborne  alert,  coupled  with  a  major 
Increase  In  Soviet  air  defense  capability, 
produce  a  shift  in  the  deterrent  equation 
that  might  tempt  the  aggressive  iise  of  a 
major  ICBM  force? 

Can  we  handle  fringe  wars  and  aggressive 
militery  probings  without  a  ground  force 
equipped  with  modern  weapons  and  capable 
of  maximum  air  transportability  at  Jet 
speeds? 

Are  we  putting  the  effort  required  Into 
antisubmarine  warfare? 

Are  we  pushing  with  all  the  capability  of 
our  national  resources  along  a  broad  re- 
search spectrum  to  Insure  that  the  major 
technical  breakthroughs  on  new  weajxins 
are  made  under  our  aegis,  rather  than  by  a 
fKJtentlal  aggressor? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  defense  prob- 
lems a  new  President  must  face.  All  of 
them  have  been  made  more  acute  by  the 
failure  to  face  them  fully  and  determinedly 
during  the  past  3  years,  even  after  the  na- 
ture and  strength  of  the  Communist  threat 
had  been  clearly  shown. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  next  4 
years  will  be  one  of  the  most  perilous  pe- 
riods In  our  national  history  In  the  face  of 
the  military,  economic  and  Intellectual 
challenge  of  communism. 

The  candidates,  the  delegates  concerned 
with  their  nomination,  and  the  voters  who 
will  make  the  final  decision  should  use  this 
yardstick  of  national  defense  as  a  key  meas- 
urement of  their  choice  for  a  national  leader 
for  the  next  4  years.  We  have  every  confi- 
dence that  they  win 


INFLUENCE 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  word  "influence"  occurs  only 
once  in  the  whole  Bible,  and  that  is  in 
a  sublime  passage  from  the  book  of  Job 
in  which  the  Almighty  asks  Job  un- 
answerable questions.  Among  the  ques- 
tions is  this  one:  "Canst  thou  bind  the 
sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion?"  The  Pleiades  are  a 
cluster  of  stars  in  Taurus,  one  of  the 
constellations  of  the  heavens.  We  of  to- 
day know  a  good  deal  about  refriger- 
ators and  radios  and  automobiles,  but  the 
ancients  knew  more  about  the  stars ;  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  their  knowledge  is 
not  to  be  preferred.  Little  is  known 
about  the  Pleiades:  but  the  intimation 
here  is  that  they  exert  an  influence — per- 
haps on  other  celestial  bodies,  perhaps 
upon  our  world,  its  life,  and  its  climate. 
Whate\'er  that  influence  is,  it  was 
thought  of  by  this  inspired   author  as 


benign,  powerful,  silent,  irresistible. 
"Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of 
Pleiades?"  A  beautiful  idea  this  is,  and 
not  only  does  a  heavenly  body  influence 
other  spheres,  but  an  individual's  life 
will  influence  the  lives  of  others.  The 
power  and  influence  of  one  life  upon 
another  can  never  be  measured. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
influences  in  the  molding  of  men's 
characters  and  the  shaping  of  men's  lives 
is  that  of  the  teacher.  I  have  spoken  of 
this  before,  but  that  which  motivates  me 
to  refer  again  to  it  today  is  the  beautiful 
expression  of  thought  embodied  in  "My 
Teacher,"  some  verses  written  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
WiLhY].  I  came  across  Senator  Wiley's 
words  concerning  a  favorite  teacher  of 
a  bygone  day.  and  I  believe  them  to  be 
so  true  and  worthy  of  contemplation  that 
I  decided  then  to  insert  them  in  the 
Record. 

The  ingratiating  personality,  charm- 
ing manner,  ready  smile,  and  upward 
look  of  the  man  who  is  now  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  a  great  State, 
must  have  received  their  genesis  in  the 
inspiration  he  received  from  the  teacher 
whom  he  remembered  after  she  had  left 
the  toils  of  earth.  Could  his  teacher 
know  him  as  we  know  the  delightful 
Senator  now,  she  would  be  proud,  and 
justly  so.  The  influence  which  was  like 
the  dawn  has  somehow  guided  him  like 
the  stars. 

Mr  Teacher 
She  was  no  purveyor  of  mere  facts. 

With  her.  grades  were  not  the  thing. 
She  had  enthusiasm — the  Greeks'  "fire  of  the 
soul," 

And  she  gave  of  It,  and  giving, 
Her  students  cavight  the  flame. 

Building  men  was  her  task. 
She  told  us  to  "dream  dreams, 

Build  ourselves  a  great  plan  of  life, 
Pull  of  Joy  and  vision." 

With     her     nothing     was     duU     and 
monotonous. 
Every  bit  of  learning  was  a  step  to  nobler 
truth. 

"Life  was  a  mysterious  adventure. 

We  were  growing   units  of  a  perfect 
entity. 
We  were  singers  of  a  great  symphony. 

We  were  seekers  for  more  light." 
Glad  and  Joyous  was  she. 

And  she  taught  us  to  be  likewise 
"No  task  was  drudgery,  but  an  opportunity 
for  growth." 

"In  helping  others,  we  helped  ourselves. 

We  were  like  MiUet. 
Painting  pictures  for  eternity." 

We  were  called  to  do  great  things. 
She  fed  us  self-reliance  and  the  dignity  of 
life; 

She  taught  us  to  think,  to  breathe,  to 
feel; 
To  get  rid  of  fear  and  Ignorance, 

And  dare  to  go  out  and  do. 

Radiant  was  this  woman. 

Like  sunshine  was  her  presence, 
And  her  Influence  was  like  the  dawn. 
— Alexander  Wiley,  V  S.  Senator,  Wisconsin. 


PAUL  DOUGLAS :  A  LEADER  FOR  THE 
HAZARDS  OP  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  the  eminent  his- 
torian, Allan  Nevins,  gave  an  address  in 
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Chicago,  entitled  "Paul  Douglas:  A 
Leader  for  the  Hazards  of  the  Future." 
I  This  speech  is  such  a  merited  evalua- 
'  tlon  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Pattl  Douglas  :  A  Le.'^der  for  tiie  Hazards  of 

THE  Future 
(Address  by  Allan  Nevlns.  Chicago.  HI.,  June 
27.  1960) 
Ten  days  ago  I  sat  high  above  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  In  the  study  of  the  recently 
retired  Nestor  of  the  Senate,  one  of  the  wis- 
est leaders  of  our  time,  a  lifelong  champion 
of  Democratic  principles:  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man. With  glowing  enthusiasm  he  com- 
mented on  the  man  whom  we  meet  tonight 
to  honor. 
J  "By  long  odds  the  most  useful  and  inspir- 
ing Senator  of  my  time,"  said  Mr.  Lehman, 
"was  Paui.  H.  Douglas,  of  IlUnols."  I  Inter- 
rupted to  say  that  Mr.  Lehman  himself  had 
some  title  to  that  distinction.  "No."  he 
repeated,  "the  ablest  Senators  all  agreed,  the 
best  informed  newspaper  correspondents  aU 
agreed,  that  the  strongest  man  in  the  Cham- 
ber has  been  Mr.  Douglas."  He  smiled  a  little 
ruefully,  "Paul  Douglas,  like  myself."  he 
added,  "sometimes  lost  a  valuable  measure 
by  his  reftisal  to  compromise  on  principle. 
But  we  liked  to  think  that  such  defeats  were 
as  creditable  as  our  victories."  And  Mr. 
Lehman  went  on  to  speak  of  his  warm  per- 
sonal  affection  for  Senator   Douglas. 

We  can  say  that  Paul  Douglas'  whole 
career  down  to  1948  was  a  preparation  for  his 
succeeding  years  of  preeminent  usefulness 
in  the  Senate.  We  have  seen  men  rise  to 
high  station  in  this  country  by  adroitly 
seizing  pxjlitlcal  chances,  by  curr>-ing  favor 
with  powerful  Interests,  and  by  traducing 
their  opponents;  we  can  all  think  of  exam- 
ples. By  contrast,  how  laborious,  how  self- 
sacriflcing,  how  devoted  to  the  highest  alms 
■wiia  Paul  Douglas"  apprenticeship  for  pub- 
lic duty.  He  began  with  hard  labor  on  a 
New  England  farm:  he  worked  his  way 
through  Bowdoln  College,  a  seat  of  plain 
living  and  high  thinking:  determined  to 
gain  the  best  possible  equipment,  he  strug- 
gled on  to  a  doctorate  In  economics  In  Co- 
lumbia University — and  a  very  distinguished 
doctorate.  He  put  hard  toil  into  books 
which  won  international  renown;  he  gained 
a  chair  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Never  once  did  he  take  the  easy  or  ex- 
pedient path.  Busy  writing  and  teaching 
in  this  city  In  the  sluggish  years  of  Coolldge 
I  and  Hoover,  he  perceived  social  Injxistlces 
I  which  stirred  his  anger;  and  he  was  soon 
leading  a  memorable  battle  against  the 
greedy  activities  of  Samuel  Insull  and  his 
holding  company — a  battle  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  passage  of  the  IlUnols  Utilities 
Act  of  1933.  He  served  as  an  expert  con- 
sultant on  unemployment  to  Gov.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York.  In  the  years  of 
the  New  Deal,  he  was  one  of  the  practical 
experts  who  caught  the  spirit  of  that  move- 
ment and  made  it  a  continental  force,  ef- 
fective In  the  States  as  In  the  Nation.  He 
gave  energy  to  the  Housing  Commission  of 
Illinois;  he  formulated  the  old-age  pension 
act  of  the  State  In  1935,  and  2  years  later 
the  unemployment  insurance  act.  He  was 
one  of  the  leaders  who  changed  what  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  called  the  Americanism  of 
social  irresponsibility  and  indiscriminate  in- 
dividualism into  the  Americanism  of  respon- 
sibility, discipline,  and  cooperative  union. 
In  his  public  labors  In  Illinois  he  never 
sought  the  limelight  or  asked  to  play  a 
stellar  r  .:'^  T*  was  part  of  his  deep  Integrity 
that  i."  *a,  o  ntent  to  play  a  useful  part 
With  quie*„  efficiency,  disdaining  self-adver- 
tisement or  material  reward. 


And  when  the  Second  World  War  began, 
he  went  far  beyond  th«  call  of  duty  In  his 
search  for  a  post  of  peril  In  the  humblest 
rank.  He  ml^t  have  found  a  doaen  ex- 
cuses for  remaining  at  home:  In  his  50 
years,  In  his  five  children,  in  his  duties  as 
profesfor.  alderman  of  the  fifth  ward  In 
Chicago,  and  expert  consultant  on  public 
problems.  He  nalght  have  asked  a  com- 
mission and  a  post  In  Washington.  But 
with  his  unswerving  instinct  for  the  labori- 
ous and  self-sacrificing  cour?e.  he  enlisted 
as  a  private,  and  took  his  place  with  other 
marines  In  the  front  lines.  He  wtis  as  ready 
to  give  up  his  life  as  had  been  that  other 
IlllnoL<=an  raised  to  the  Senate.  E  D  Baker, 
who  was  slain  at  BalKs  Bluft.  Like  his 
other  achieyements,  he  has  modestly 
cloaked  his  heroism  as  a  fighter.  But  he 
rose  from  the  ranks  to  be  major;  he  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  gallantry  In 
action;  he  was  twice  wounded,  at  Pelelleu 
and  at  Okinawa,  and  spent  14  months  In 
hospitals;  and  his  comrades  in  arms  have 
termed  him  the  very  model  of  a  resotircefvil 
oflScer. 

All  liberal  Americans  rejoiced  when  In 
1948,  after  a  campaign  In  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  direct  appeal  to 
the  voters.  Paul  Douglas  won  a  seat  In 
the  Senate  by  a  plurality  of  407.000  votes. 
He  was  needed  there.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt was  3  years  In  his  grave;  by  a  totally 
unexpected  victory,  Harry  Truman  clutched 
the  Presidency  from  the  very  grasp  of  con- 
servative Republicans.  The  American  peo- 
ple needed  Douglas    voice. 

In  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  In  the 
Union.  Illinois  has  given  the  country  a 
beadroll  of  Senators  equaled  by  few  States 
and  surpassed  by  none.  The  list  Is  headed 
by  two  illustrious  names.  One  was  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  the  greatest  party  leader  of  his 
day.  who  played  a  central  part  In  framing 
the  compromise  of  1850.  who  courageously 
strove  to  allay  the  fever  of  sectional  pas- 
sion by  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty, 
and  who  had  a  clear  vision  of  the  coming 
commercial  greatness  of  the  Northwest. 
The  other  was  Lyman  Trumbull,  the  ablest 
defender  of  civil  rights  in  his  time,  and 
author  of  the  13th  amendment  abolishing 
slavery  throughout  the  land.  Sturdy  fight- 
ers in  both  war  and  peace  adorn  the  roster. 
We  should  not  forget  John  A.  Logan,  who 
was  termed  by  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  the 
most  eminent  of  all  the  volunteer  soldiers 
of  the  Civil  War;  or  Richard  Oglesby.  hero 
of  two  conflicts,  thrice  Governor,  and  friend 
of  the  common  man;  or  John  M.  Palmer, 
who  after  a  distinguished  military  and  po- 
litical career  left  the  Republican  Party  In 
disgust  with  its  corruption,  became  the 
foremost  advocate  of  the  popular  election  of 
Senators,  and  was  nominated  for  President 
In  1896  by  the  Cleveland  Democrats.  His- 
tory will  always  have  a  place  on  Its  page  for 
Shelby  M.  Cullom,  whose  labors  In  bringing 
the  railroads  under  Government  control  are 
commemcrated  by  the  Cullom  Act  estab- 
lishing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

Yet  for  reasons  which  every  minolsan 
should  understand,  no  name  on  this  list 
shines  more  brightly  than  that  of  Paul  H. 
Douglas.  Of  all  our  Senators,  none  has 
written  a  more  consistently  elevated  record 
of  public  service;  none  has  so  clearly  com- 
bined Intellectual  distinction — technical  ex- 
pertness — with  practical  legislative  power; 
none  has  set  so  high  a  moral  example  Why 
Is  It  that  this  Is  less  fully  understood  In 
Illinois  than  In  Washlntrton?  It  Is  because 
only  close  observers  of  the  governmental 
scene  can  appraise  the  Immense  contribu- 
tion which  the  personal  gifts  of  Mr. 
Douglas — his  rugged  forthright  honesty,  his 
passion  for  thorough  Information  and  care- 
ful planning,  his  unflai^glng  Industry,  his 
broad  human  sympathies — have  made  to 
public  life.  It  is  also  because  he  has  been 
too  busy  and  too  modest  to  call  attention 


to  his  record.  During  the  war.  Winston 
Churchill  said  of  Field  Marshal  Alexander: 
"He  Is  no  glory-hopper."  The  Seoator  Is  no 
glory-hopper. 

We  tend  too  much  to  Judge  our  public 
servants  by  the  list  of  msasures  for  which 
they  can  *clalm  credit  "  By  this  criterion 
Paul  Douglas  would  take  as  high  a  position 
as  any  national  legislator  since  the  one  whom 
he  In  many  ways  resembles — Oeorge  W.  Nor- 
rls.  of  Nebraska.  He  Introduced  the  bill 
which  Increased  the  minimum  waf;e  from 
75  cents  an  hour  to  $1.  He  conducted  the 
Investigation  which  cxpKJsed  the  misuse  of 
pension  and  welfare  funds,  and  ^Tote  the 
legi.-latlon  which  jirotected  them  He  led 
the  struggle  2  years  neo  for  an  effective  4- 
year  ertenshm  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 
Only  last  year  he  Introduced  and  pushed 
to  passage  the  congressional  resolution  for 
a  Captive  Nations  Week  to  encourage  the 
peoples  Imprisoned  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
He  secured  the  legislation  for  Important 
improvements  In  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits. But  tills  Is  not  the  essence  of  his  serv- 
ices as  Senator. 

Even  U  he  had  not  carried  a  sinjrle  mem- 
orable measure  In  Congresf, — even  if  he  had 
not  UTltten  the  first  great  slum  clearance 
and  urban  redevelopment  prt)gram  In  this 
country,  even  if  he  had  not  led  in  putting 
our  first  Important  clvU  rights  legislation 
on  the  statute  books,  even  had  he  not  writ- 
ten other  liberal  enactments — Paot.  Douglas 
would  still  be  one  of  the  Impressive  figures 
of  our  era.  He  has  earned  that  position  by 
bringing  into  the  stale  atmosphere  of  public 
life  the  freshening  quality  It  most  needs; 
the  quality  of  a  lofty  moral  rigor,  of  an 
instructed  conscience.  He  Is  one  of  the  few 
men  in  public  life  of  whom  It  can  be  said 
that  he  stands  on  a  pinnacle  where  the  air 
is  pure  and  bracing,  where  the  clamor  of 
selfish  men  is  muted,  and  where  e\-ents  and 
forces  fail  Into  their  true  persjiectlve.   •    •   • 

He  has  sometimes  been  on  the  unpopular 
side:  he  has  sometimes  been  on  the  losing 
side;  but  he  has  always  been  on  the  Just  side. 
His  reputation  for  so-called  radicalism  can 
be  traced  partly  to  his  Insistence  on  striking 
at  the  root  of  any  problem,  partly  to  that 
refusal  to  compromise  which  Herbert  Leh- 
man commended.  For  he  believes  with  John 
Morley.  who  said:  "It  makes  all  the  difference 
In  the  world  whether  we  put  truth  In  the 
first  place,  or  in  the  second."  This  austere 
rectitude  Inspired  Senator  Douglas'  pursuit 
of  such  scandals  as  those  in  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation.  It  Inspired  his 
work  In  drafting  the  first  code  of  ethics  for 
government,  which  helped  awaken  the  public 
to  the  evils  of  Influence  peddling,  and  has 
shaped  legislation  In  New  York  and  Ohio. 

With  this  ethical  elevation  Senator  Doug- 
las couples  another  quality  of  equal  impor- 
tance, his  compassion  for  all  struggling  peo- 
ple. He  knows  that  life  Is  hard;  he  knows 
that  the  unfortunate  need  Government  pro- 
tection. It  Is  because  he  has  a  stern  Inner 
compulsion  to  help  plain  people  to  a  safer, 
richer  life  that  he  has  fought  co  Incessantly 
for  slum  clearance  and  dty  redevelopment. 
This  Is  the  reason  he  has  battled  so  hard 
for  Federal  assistance  to  give  the  people 
better  schools,  for  fairer  tax  laws,  and  for 
a  liberalization  of  our  Immigration  policies 
And  this,  basically,  explains  why  he  has  so 
relentlessly  opposed  pork-biurel  measures  for 
public  works,  and  the  preventable  waste 
which  sullies  our  defense  effort.  He  knows 
that  most  of  the  money  thrown  away  In 
Government  waste  comes  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  common  people.  Only  a  fortnight 
ago  he  declared  that  a  scientific  revision  of 
the  procurement  methods  of  the  Defense 
Department  oould  save  ^  or  $3  billion 
a  year:  and  he  had  on  his  desk  not  only  facts 
and  figures  to  prove  his  statement,  but  ex- 
amples of  tools  of  war  which  our  Government 
had  bought  at  2  or  5  or  10  times  their  true 
value.  Nobody  is  more  keenly  aware  of  how 
much  that  92  or  $3  billion  a  year,  if  saved, 
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might  do  for  the  schools,  roads,  parks,  hos- 
pitals, and  health  services  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  Just  been  told  on  the  highest  au- 
thority that  the  United  States  Is  not  facing 
a  crisis.  But  when  President  Eisenhower 
made  that  statement  he  meant  an  Immediate 
war  crisis  following  the  U-2  affair.  Beyond 
question  the  country  today  faces  a  double 
crisis;  It  has  to  meet  dangerous  challenges 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  It  needs  Its 
best  brains  and  experience  as  never  before. 

The  foreign  crisis  Is  the  gigantic  continu- 
ing struggle  between  freedom  and  commu- 
nism, which  demands  resourcefulness.  Imag- 
ination, and  above  all,  leadership.  Com- 
munism is  younger  than  most  adult  Ameri- 
cans, for  It  was  born  only  42  years  ago.  But 
how  steadily  It  has  moved  from  conquest 
to  conquest,  gaining  strength  from  each 
trial.  It  has  swept  the  600  million  people 
of  China,  now  becoming  an  Industrialized 
nation,  within  Its  domain  It  has  pene- 
trated the  Middle  East,  which  only  a  few 
years  since  was  completely  closed  to  it.  It 
has  infiltrated  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Latin  America,  and  raises  a  spectral  vision 
of  bases  In  Cuba.  In  Africa  communism  Is 
far  more  energetic  than  ever  before.  It  holds 
great  advantages  of  position  and  propaganda 
throughout  Asia,  and  In  the  southeastern 
quarter  of  that  continent  has  forced  sad  re- 
treaU  on  the  free  world.  The  worldwide 
Communist  Party  remains  the  most  sleep- 
less, efficient,  and  unscrupulous  political 
mechanism  known  in  all  history.  We  do  not 
know  where  it  will  next  threaten  us:  In 
Quemoy.  or  Berlin,  or  Syria,  or  Havana.  Does 
this  not  constitute  a  crisis? 

Simultaneously,  we  face  a  domestic  crisis 
which.  If  less  Immediately  dangerous,  must 
also  be  met  courageously  If  we  are  to  avoid 
disaster.  It  la  the  crisis  created  by  an  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  national  clock  backward 
toward  the  1920'8  when  we  cannot  be  too 
prompt  in  bringing  It  down  Into  the  1960's. 
If  we  look  at  the  recent  record  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  what  do  we  see?  We 
see  it  adopting  the  concept  of  a  stubbornly 
limited  role  for  the  Government  in  provid- 
ing for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people. 
We  see  It  moving  further  and  further  toward 
a  philosophy  of  reactionary  decentralization, 
and  a  niggardly  rejection  of  all  the  bolder 
plans  for  national  growth.  The  movement 
has  brought  a  \iolent  protest  from  one  Re- 
publican leader.  Governor  Rockefeller. 

This  Is  the  retrograde  philosophy  which 
President  Elsenhower  disclosed  when  he 
called  TVA  "creeping  socialism";  which 
made  him  sign  the  bill  handing  the  offshore 
oil  lands  on  the  gulf  and  Pacific  over  to  the 
adjacent  States:  which  led  him  to  reject 
Federal  development  of  Hells  Canyon  in 
favor  of  private  development  on  a  reduced 
scale;  which  made  him  at  first  coldly  Indif- 
ferent to  the  provision  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged  poor,  and  then  ready  to  support 
what  all  experts  declare  a  second-best  bill. 
This  Is  the  philosophy  which  has  kept  the 
public  housing  program  of  the  Government 
on  an  Inadequate  basis;  which  at  first  tried 
to  limit  Federal  expenditures  in  the  field  of 
common  school  education  to  an  unworkable 
plan  for  underwriting  school  bonds;  which 
inspired  a  veto  of  the  bill  for  freeing  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  from 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
and  which  has  restricted  Federal  aid  for  the 
building  of  Jet-age  airports  to  half  the 
amount  proposed  In  Senator  Monronxt's 
bill. 

This  philosophy  falls  to  face  the  fact  that 
If  the  present  curve  of  growth  continues, 
our  population  will  reach  260  million  only 
20  years  hence.  That  Is  the  estimate  of  the 
Census  Bureau;  and  other  men  point  out 
that  the  same  curve  will  produce  a  popula- 
tion 40  years  hence  of  about  350  million. 
With  many  of  our  people  now  housed  In 
rural  and  urban  slums,  the  provision  of 
homes      for      these      multitudes      demands 


thought.  Our  higawdv  by-btcm  meanwhile  Is 
overcrowded,  dangerous,  and  restrictive. 
We  do  not  have  enough  good  hospitals,  doc- 
tors, or  medical  schools,  and  our  health- 
Insurance  plans  fall  cruelly  short  of  helping 
the  most  helpless.  This  past  winter  the 
.<5ountry  had  33,460,000  pupils  In  Its  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  9,240,000  In  Its  high 
schools;  many  of  them  In  wretched  Ill- 
equipped  buildings  with  ill-trained  teachers. 
Our  growing  Nation  is  bursting  its  gar- 
ments at  the  seams.  We  tolerate  low  stand- 
ards in  culture  and  gray  codes  in  morals. 
Is  this  not  a  crisis? 

In  this  double  crisis  It  Is  imperative  that 
we  use  our  best  brains  and  leadership.  The 
Issue  before  us  transcends  the  State;  we 
have  a  national  responsibility. 

What  would  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  said  If  Massachusetts  had 
stricken  the  name  of  Daniel  Webster  from 
the  roster  of  the  Senate  while  he  was  In  mid- 
career,  at  the  height  of  his  powers?  What 
reproaches  would  the  country  not  have  ad- 
dressed to  Kentucky  If,  when  Henry  Clay 
neared  his  climactic  achievement,  Its  voters 
had  sacrificed  his  abilities  to  party  passion? 
What  would  history  have  said  of  Nebraska  If 
It  had  cut  In  half  George  Norrls"  long  con- 
gressional service,  depriving  the  country  of 
his  work  for  Muscle  Shoals,  his  Antl-Injunc- 
tlon  Act,  and  the  20th  amendment?  Though 
Webster  and  Clay  were  Whigs  and  Norrls  an 
Independent  Republican,  many  a  Democrat 
voted  for  them  in  admiration  for  their 
lustrous  place  In  Government.  Every  1111- 
nolsan,  whatever  his  party,  has  held  his  head 
higher  these  past  90  years  as  he  remembered 
the  name  of  Lincoln,  a  Republican:  for  Lin- 
coln embodied  the  finest  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  State.  Every  Illlnoisan  to- 
day, without  respect  to  party,  can  feel  pride 
that  his  Is  the  State  of  Adlal  E.  Stevenson 
and  Paul  H.  Douglas,  who  are  statesmen 
first  and  Democrats  second.  For  the  good  of 
the  country  It  Is  Imperative  that  Mr.  Doug- 
L.\s  be  returned  to  Washington. 

We  need  the  example  of  a  man  who  can 
deal  with  economic  and  social  problems  as  an 
Internationally  recognized  authority:  the  ex- 
ample of  a  leader  who.  like  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  can  make  his  followers  waken  to  a 
trumi>et  blast  of  inspiration.  And  on  in- 
spiration one  final  word  remains  to  be  said. 

The  country  has  Just  seen  the  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
Life  magazine  presenting  a  series  of  articles 
on  national  goals.  Most  men  would  think 
that  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln  had 
adequately  defined  our  national  alms.  But 
the  appearance  of  the  series  at  this  particu- 
lar moment  Is  significant.  It  appears  be- 
cause after  8  years  of  the  present  Republican 
administration  many  people  fiag  in  their 
sense  of  high  national  objects,  and  thirst 
for  a  new  inspiration.  They  feel  the  same 
lassitude  that  sensitive  Americans  felt  as  the 
plodding,  materialistic,  listless  years  of  Hard- 
ing, Coolldge,  and  Hoover  drew  to  a  close. 
They  long  for  a  brighter  vision  of  the  future. 
and  for  challenging  words  to  rouse  them  to 
higher  alms.  Mr.  Elsenhower  has  great 
qualities.  But  he  has  shown  no  capacity  for 
making  Americans  feel  that  they  ore  on  their 
way  to  a  more  heroic  existence  and  to  a  more 
fruitful  leadership  of  the  free  nations. 

By  contrast,  we  can  say  thankfully,  the 
leadership  exemplified  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  by  Cordell  Hull, 
Harry  Truman,  and  George  Marshall,  by 
Adlal  Stevenson  and  Paul  Douglas,  has 
possessed  the  power  to  raise  men's  eyes  to 
sterixer  goals.  These  men,  like  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln,  have  combined  practicality  with 
Idealism.  They  have  disdained  easy  ma- 
terial objects;  they  have  shown  a  burning 
faith  in  democracy,  and  in  Its  power  to  make 
America  an  example  for  the  world:  their 
crusading  spirit  has  given  others  some  of 
their  own  enthusiasm.  Not  least  In  this 
group    Is   Paul   DoucL.^.s       Tiie    future    his- 


torian will  explain  how  much  he  did  to  ex- 
pound sound  national  alms  In  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress,  his  expert  reports  on  fiscal  policy 
and  social  security,  and  his  steady  stream  of 
enlightening  speeches  and  articles.  May  that 
historian  be  able  to  write  that  In  1960  the 
people  of  Illinois  showed  their  gratitude, 
their  keen  sense  of  responsibility  and  their 
comprehension  of  their  duty  to  the  country, 
by  returning  him  to  the  Senate  with  a  great- 
er majority  than  ever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


NEED  FOR  CORRECTI\^  LEGISLA- 
TION IN  THE  FIELD  OF  PUBLIC 
LANDS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  24  an  interim  report  was  issued 
on  land  appraisal  practices  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Op>erations  of  the  Hoase  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  Democrats  have 
control  of  both  Houses  and  of  the  com- 
mittees, yet,  instead  of  devoting  their 
attention  to  enacting  corrective  legisla- 
tion in  the  field  of  public  lands,  they  pre- 
fer to  appoint  investigative  committees 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  incite  political 
turmoil  and  to  deliver  scattergun  charges 
against  the  administration. 

Through  kangaroo -court  hearings  on 
ELM  practices,  this  subcommittee  has 
att.empled  to  impugn  the  honesty  of 
E>epartment  of  Interior  employees.  The 
truth  is  that  this  Department  is  working 
with  outdated  public  lands  laws  and  if 
anyone  is  to  blame  for  failure  to  correct 
this  situation,  it  is  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  give  a  brief 
recital  of  the  attempts  to  change  these 
outdated  laws. 

In  the  84th  Congress  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long]  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  3444.  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  Federal-State  lands  study  commis- 
sion in  several  States.  This  received  ad- 
verse reports  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
Department  of  Interior,  which  said,  "De- 
spite our  sympathy  with  the  objectives 
which  led  to  its  introduction,  we  cannot 
recommend  passage  of  the  bill.  This  bill 
would,  I  am  told,  turn  over  public  lands 
to  the  States  through  a  piecemeal  State- 
by-State  study. 

In  the  85th  Congress  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long]  reintroduced  the 
same  bill,  S.  2579,  with  no  action. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray]  introduced,  by  request,  S.  1949 
on  May  1,  1957.  It  is  a  bill  to  facilitate 
the  administration  of  the  public  lands 
and  for  other  purposes.  This  was  sub- 
mitted and  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  There  was  no 
action  on  this  bill. 

Also,  S.J.  Res.  49,  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1957,  by  the  Senators  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnitson  and  Mr. 
Jackson].  It  is  a  bill  to  establish  a  Mul- 
tiple Use  of  Pubhc  Lands  Commission. 
Adveree  reports  were  received  from  both 
Interior  and  Agriculture. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  H.R.  7042  and  its 
companion  bill  in  the  Senate.  S.  1905. 
were  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
D('pa:;ment      of      Interior.        Secretary 
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Seaton  terms  this  as  a  most  important 
piece  of  proposed  public  lands  legisla- 
tion before  Congress.  IL  is  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  classification,  segregation, 
and  disposal  of  public  lands  chiefly  valu- 
able for  urban  and  business  purposes. 
It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  sell  at  auction  to  qualified  govern- 
mental agencies,  in  tracts  not  exceeding 
1.280  acres,  any  public  lands  which  he 
may  classify  as  chiefly  valuable  for  urban 
or  business  purposes.  It  restricts  pur- 
chasers to  those  showing  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that  the  land  will 
be  devoted  to  an  established  or  defi- 
nitely proposed  project  or  program  per- 
taining to  urban  or  business  purposes. 
It  limits  conveyances  to  any  one  grantee 
in  any  one  year  for  any  one  project  to 
1.280  acres.  It  makes  other  provisions 
relative  to  subdivision  of  land.  It  au- 
thorizes annual  appropriations  not  to 
exceed  S200.000  for  administrative  pui-- 
poses  of  the  act.  It  provides  that  all 
revenues  derived  from  Uie  sale  or  lease 
of  public  lands  under  this  act  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  and  disposed  of 
in  the  sajne  manner  as  moneys  received 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  It  reserves 
patents  and  rights  of  the  United  States 
to  mineral  deposits.  It  provides  for  the 
segregation  of  lands  upon  the  proper 
filing  of  a  valid  application  to  purchase 
same;  it  provides  all  segregations  be 
subject  to  valid  rights  existing  at  the 
time  of  segregation. 

The  House  Public  Lands  Subcommit- 
tee held  several  meetings  on  this  bill,  and 
on  April  27.  1960.  passed  it  over  without 
prejudice. 

Also,  S.  1906  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray] 
and  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Interior.  It  is  a  bill  to 
facilitate  the  administration  of  public 
lands.  It  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  conduct  investigations, 
studies,  and  experiments  relative  to  the 
improvement,  management,  use  and 
protection  of  public  lands. 

H  II.  7004  is  the  companion  bill  in  the 
Housf.  This  bill  passed  the  House  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1960.  There  has  been  no  action 
in  the  Senate. 

S.J.  Res.  130  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  to  study  the 
nonmineral  public  land  laws.  It  was 
introduced  by  me  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  iMr.  Bartlett]  August  11,  1959. 
It  was  referred  to  Interior  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  no  action  has 
be^n  taken  in  the  Senate  on  the  bill.  Its 
companion  measure  in  the  House  is 
PI  J  Res.  492,  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Rhodes.    It  has  received  no  action. 

S.  1699  was  submitted  and  recom- 
mended by  Interior  Department.  It  is  a 
bill  to  consolidate,  revise,  and  reenact  the 
public  land  townsite  laws.  It  was  intro- 
duced on  April  16.  1959,  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murr.w]  on  request. 
Its  companion  bill  in  the  House,  H  R. 
6290  was  introduced  by  Representative 
AspiNALL.  The  House  held  four  subcom- 
m:'tte  meetings  on  this  bill,  with  no  fur- 
th'-  r  acMon. 

Mr  President,  I  come  from  the  West. 
I  behove  I  need  not  remind  the  Senate 
of  the  great  importance  of  land  to  us 
who  live  in  tne  West.    The  Federal  Gov- 


ernment and  State  government  own  al- 
most 76  percent  of  the  land  in  Arizona. 
I  believe,  unless  my  figure  is  incorrect, 
that  Idaho  is  owned  86  percent  by  gov- 
ernment. As  our  expanding  populations 
continue  to  grow,  the  acquisition  of  these 
lands  becomes  more  and  more  important. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  operating  in  the 
West  under  outdated,  antiquated  land 
laws.  Several  of  us  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  have  been  trying  for  many 
years  to  get  these  laws  changed,  so  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  realize 
more  money  from  the  sale  of  these  lands 
and  so  that  the  private  individuals  and 
States  can  acquire  them. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Democratically 
controlled  Senate  and  House  ol  Repre- 
sentatives cannot  enact  necessaiy  legis- 
lation, I  think  it  is  proper  for  the  people 
of  the  Western  States  to  look  to  Repub- 
licans to  take  over  these  Houses,  so  that 
we  will  get  proper  legislation. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  add  to  what  the 
Senator  has  stated  that  over  50  percent 
of  New  Mexico  is  in  ownership  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Nevada,  I  believe, 
is  owned  more  than  80  percent  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Yes. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  real- 
izes, Albuquerque  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  cities  in  the  United  States.  New 
Mexico  is  one  of  the  fastest  glowing 
States. 

In  days  gone  by,  when  our  States  of 
the  West  had  populations  of  only  a  half 
million  or  less,  we  could  live  by  taxing 
14  or  15  or  16  percent  of  the  land.  How- 
ever, now  that  the  populations  of  our 
States  have  exceeded  a  million,  and  now 
that  we  anticipate  in  those  States  popu- 
lations of  approximately  3  million  by 
1970,  we  know  we  cannot  support  our- 
selves on  such  a  small  land  base. 

For  the  Senator's  information,  I  am 
speaking  this  morning  on  a  report  which 
was  submitted  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
has  been  critical  of  land  transactions, 
and  critical  of  Government  employees 
engaged  hi  these  transactions.  I  merely 
point  out  that  the  subcommittee  would 
be  serving  the  country  far  better  if  it 
devoted  its  time  to  obtaining  adequate 
new  land  laws. 

The  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  the  Taylor  grazing 
employees,  are  bound  by  the  law  to  judge 
the  land — based  on  what?  They  must 
judge  it  on  its  carrying  capacity,  how 
many  cows  one  section  of  land  will  sup- 
port. In  our  two  States  we  are  lucky 
if  one  cow  can  live  on  360  acres. 

So  that  land  does  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  value  based  upon  that  appraisal, 
an  appraisal  of  $1.50  to  $3  an  acre.  Now, 
all  of  a  sudden,  we  find  that  lands  are 
appraised  at  $1.50  or  $3 — and  that  is  the 
only  way  they  can  be  appraised  under 
the  law— for  values  of  $100,  $200,  $300, 
and  even  $500  an  acre  for  development 
purposes.  I  wish  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  get  such  high  prices  for  its 
land. 

But  undf-r  the  antiquated  laws  now  in 
existence,  the  only  way  the  land  can  be 


treated  is  under  the  appraisal  system, 
based  upon  how  much  the  land  will 
carry.  That  is  the  only  way  we  have  of 
judging  land  in  the  West.  So  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  when  we  return  in  August, 
the  Democratically  controlled  Congress 
will  see  to  it  that  one  of  the  many  bills 
on  the  subject  which  have  been  intro- 
duced will  be  passed,  so  that  we  in  the 
West  and  the  Federal  Government  also 
can  benefit  by  the  transactions  in  land. 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
Senator  from*Ari7onn 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  EX- 
PORT-IMPORT BANK  DURING  THE 
REPUBLICAN  ADMINISTRATION— 
1953-60 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  during  this  Republican  ad- 
ministration constitute  an  outstanding 
record  of  achievement. 

This  record  has  been  compiled  by  my 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Bennett].  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  compilation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  record 
was  oi^ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Accomplishments  or  the  Export-Import 
BArnc  During  the  Republican  Administra- 
tion— 1953-60 

(By  U.S.   Senator  Wallace   F.   BENNrrr,   ol 
Utah) 

The  overall  accomplishment  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  during  the  7  "3 
years  of  the  Republican  administration 
should  be  viewed  In  terms  of  the  Bank's 
purpose.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Exlm- 
bank  Is  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  US. 
exports  through  dollar  loans  abroad.  With 
minor  exceptions,  each  dollar  lent  abroad  by 
the  Bank  Is  spent  In  this  country  In  the 
form  of  a  purchase  from  U.S.  manufacturers, 
stippllers,  and  service  companies. 

ITae  Bank  p.iys  Interest  on  the  money  It 
borrows  from  the  Treasury  and  lends  abroad; 
the  Bank  also  pays  dividends  to  the  Treas- 
ury on  Its  91  billion  authorized  capital. 
The  earned  reserves  are  deposited  with  the 
Treasury. 

For  the  7Vi  years  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration^— January  1953  to  May  31,  1960 — 
the  following  statement  summarizes  the 
activities  described  above. 

In  millions 
Total  dollar  amount  of  loans  au- 
thorized  »4,  732   1 

Total  dollar  repaymenu 2,  768.  8 

Total  dollar  interest  on  loans  (in- 
come)   733.  4 

Interest    to    Treasury    on     money 

borrowed 224.  6 

Dividends  to  Treastxry  on  $1  billion 

authorized  capital 157.  6 

Operating  costs 12.  3 

Losses  charged  off 2.  6 

Added  to  reserves 336.  3 

Total   reserves   and   surplus   a«   of 

May  31,   1960 _         628.9 

Tlie  Republican  administration  encom- 
passes a  period  (1954-59)  during  which  a 
concerted  effort  was  made  to  Increase  not 
only  the  dollar  amount  of  loans,  but  also 
the  number  of  Individual  loans  authorized. 
Results  were  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
Latin  American  area,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  volume  of  business  In  Europe  had  slack- 
ened somewhat  because  of  favorable  resxilts 
of  postwar  reconstruction. 


On  a  worldwide  basis,  comparable  evi- 
dence of  gain  can  be  shown.  At  the  close 
of  btislness  December  31,  1952,  the  Exlm- 
bank  had  on  Its  books  305  active  credits  for 
a  total  of  $4,134  3  million;  and  at  the  close 
of  business  May  31,  1960,  there  were  1,333 
active  credits  totaling  94.732.1  million.  In 
the  number  of  credits,  this  is  an  Increase 
of  over  300  percent.  The  small  difference  In 
the  dollar  amount  Is  due  to  huge  recon- 
struction credits  for  Europe  that  were  still 
active.  For  the  same  p>erlod,  the  dollar  vol- 
ume of  credits  authorized  but  undisbursed 
on  record  December  31,  1952,  was  $600.3  mil- 
lion, and  at  the  close  of  business  May  31, 
1960,  was  $1.5  billion. 

Another  area  of  significant  gain  Is  that  of 
private  capital  partlclp.itlon  In  Exlmbank 
loans.  The  Bank's  statutory  authority  Is 
specific  about  Its  status  with  regard  to  com- 
mercial financial  Institutious.  The  Exlm- 
bank Is  to  complement  and  supplement  pri- 
vate capital,  not  to  compete  with  It.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Bank  does  not  lend  where 
private  sources  are  readily  available.  The 
Bank  also  seeks  and  encourages  private 
banks  to  enter  Into  Exlmbank  transactions 
without  recourse  upon  the  Bank,  the  ex- 
porter, or  the  borrower. 

Prior  to  1952,  commercial  bank  participa- 
tions, without  recourse  on  the  borrower  or 
the  Export-Import  Bank  were  negligible. 
From  1952  to  toe  present  date,  59  commer- 
cial banks  have  participated  with  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  and  without  recourse  on 
It  or  the  borrower  to  the  extent  of  $256,- 
718.000. 

It  Is  expected  that  In  the  future,  and  un- 
der the  Impetus  of  the  Republican  program 
for  expanding  U.S.  exports,  the  Bank's  role 
will  be  even  greater,  as  will  the  part  played 
by  private  financial  Institutions.  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  life  Insurance  companies,  with 
their  reservoirs  of  loanable  funds,  can  be 
induced  to  play  a  larger  part  In  the  fi- 
nancing of  foreign  trade.  There  are  some 
signs  of  thoughts  In  this  direction  by  some 
of  the  larger  companies  In  the  Insurance 
field. 

The  year  1960  has  seen  Intense  Interest  in 
the  national  balance-of-pajinents  position 
with  regard  to  world  trade.  The  necessity 
for  Increasing  U.S.  exports  prompted  the 
President  to  advise  the  Congress  on  March 
17  that  the  Government  should  help  enlarge 
export  opportunities.  In  the  same  message, 
the  Exlmbank  was  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  Issuing  short-term  political  risk 
guarantees  to  American  exporters. 

The  Exlmbank  placed  a  new  short-term 
political  risk  guarantee  program  In  opera- 
tion on  May  23.  In  this  program,  the  Bank 
guarantees  90  percent  of  Invoice  value  of 
exporter  shipment  against  noncommercial 
losses,  eg..  Inconvertibility  or  nontransfer- 
ability of  foreign  currencies.  Imposition  of 
foreign  laws  or  regulations,  cancellation  of 
Import  license,  war  and  civil  commotion,  and 
expropriation  of  goods  by  foreign  entitles. 

Since  the  Exlmbank  has  no  field  estab- 
lishments, a  Bj'stem  was  devised  by  which 
commercial  banks  across  the  country  would 
act  as  agents  for  the  Exlmbank  In  the  ac- 
tual Issue  of  the  guarantees.  An  exporter, 
wherever  he  may  be,  has  access  to  the  guar- 
antee through  the  banks  without  compli- 
cated negotiation  with  Washington.  More 
than  100  commercial  banks  have  signed  to 
act  as  Exlmbank  agents  to  date,  with  more 
expected  to  sign.  Several  guarantees  were 
Issued  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  operation. 
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In  addition  to  devising  the  new  short- 
term  political  risk  g^jarantee,  the  Exlmbank 
has  modified  Its  medium-term  transaction 
formulas  for  exporter  loans,  and  credits, 
with  the  aim  of  making  them  more  work- 
able and  attractive  to  both  the  U.S.  manu- 
facturer and  commercial  banks. 

The  Exlmbank  has  stepped  up  Its  activity 
In  loans  Involving  the  purchase  of  U.S.  air- 
craft and  aviation  facilities.  The  Bank  has 
participated  In  U.S.  sales,  the  Invoice  value 
of  which  was  $428  9  million.  The  Bank 
loans  In  these  transactions  totaled  $242.2 
million  for  U.S.  purchases  by  foreign  flag 
and  private  carriers,  with  63  percent  of  the 
latter  amount  occurring  In  the  past  5  years. 
In  addition,  $30.9  million  has  been  lent  for 
airports  and  airport  equipment  abroad,  al- 
most all  of  It  during  the  7>2  years  of  the 
Republican  administration. 

Typical  loans  of  this  sort  made  thLs  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  show  a  global  distribution  In 
the  Eximbank's  assistance:  $25.5  million  to 
Australia  for  the  flag  line  Quantas,  for  three 
Jet  liners  plus  modification  of  seven  other 
Jets  already  owned  by  Quantas:  $20  million 
to  Belgium  for  Sabena,  five  Jets;  $6.9  mil- 
lion to  BrazU  for  Varig,  two  Jets;  $16  million 
to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  three  Jets; 
$14  million  to  Spain  for  Iberia,  three  Jets. 

(Note. — The  above  dollar  amounts  are 
not  total  cost  of  aircraft  and  related  equip- 
ment, but  rather  the  amount  of  Exlmbank 
participation  In  total  sale.) 

The  Exlmbank  has  assisted  the  American 
farmer  In  selling  his  produce  abroad.  Cot- 
ton, wheat,  and  tobacco  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal agrarian  commodities  for  which 
foreign  sales  have  been  financed.  Of  these, 
cotton  has  been  the  largest  single  commod- 
ity financed.  In  the  Bank's  26-year  history, 
over  a  billion  dollars  have  been  loaned  for 
the  purchase  of  U.S.  cotton.  In  the  7'/; 
years  of  the  Republican  administration,  $524 
million  has  been  loaned  for  cotton  exports. 
This  amounts  to  roughly  50  percent  of  all 
cotton  credits  during  the  Bank's  history. 

In  addition  to  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grains, 
two  noteworthy  cattle  loans,  each  for  $5 
million  to  the  Government  of  Mexico,  have 
resulted  In  sales  of  U.S.  beef  and  dairy  cattle 
for  the  establishment  of  Mexican  herds. 

To  focus  attention  on  the  work  of  Individ- 
ual divisions  and  offices  of  the  Exlmbank,  It 
should  be  noted  that:  (1)  The  Exlmbank  has 
a  staff  that  is  quite  small  In  relation  to  the 
magnitude  of  Its  operations,  nimibering 
about  100  professional  people  In  a  total  staff 
of  226;  and  (2)  the  contributions  of  Individ- 
ual divisions  and  offices  are  an  Integral  part 
of  each  project  or  transaction,  with  the  total 
effort  of  the  Bank  In  each  Instance  trans- 
cending and  encompassing  Individual  work 
areas.  On  the  latter  point.  In  a  typical  proj- 
ect of  the  first  magnitude,  findings  of  the 
Engineering  Division  with  regard  to  engi- 
neering aspects  and  feasibility  of  the  project 
would  be  Incorporated  in  the  staff  study  of 
the  loan  application.  The  same  applies  to 
the  Economics  Division  which  would  study 
economic  effect  and  economic  feasibility,  to 
the  Legal  Division,  the  Loan  Division,  the 
Private  Capital  Division,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Treasurer.  In  this  way,  accomplishments  of 
the  departments  of  the  Exlml>ank  must  be 
considered  as  units  contributing  to  the 
Bank's  overall  progress. 

TTPICAL  projects  IN  WHICH  DIVISION  AND 

omcEs  participated 

Peru:  Toquepala  copper  mining  project  in 
wlilch  the  Bank  made  the  largest  private 
single  loan — $115  million  to  assist  In  opening 
a  copper  ore  body  in  southern  Peru;  complete 
mining  and  processing  installation  to  pro- 
duce blister  copper;  started  production  Feb- 
ruary 1960  with  the  total  cost  of  the  enter- 
prise $234  million. 

Brazil:  $37  million  to  assist  in  the  financ- 
ing of  dam  and  hydroelectric  installation  of 
the  Rio  Grande. 


Mexico:  S46  5  million  to  asrlst  in  financing 
Integrated  steel  mill  at  Monterrey. 

Japan:  $43  4  minion  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  of  three  steel  fa- 
cilities— Fuji,  Yawata,  and  Toyo  Kohan. 

Iran:  $33.3  million  to  assist  In  the  mod- 
ernization of  state  railways. 

Liberia:  $15  million  for  the  development 
and  extension  of  300  miles  of  highway. 

In  August  1954.  the  Export -Import  Bank 
Act  was  amended  to  Incre.ase  the  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Bank  from  $4  5  to  $5  bllllcn 
to  reestablish  a  bipartisan  board  of  five  di- 
rectors, and  to  create  an  advisory  committee. 

It  Is  felt  that  the  advisory  committee  has 
been  most  successful  in  its  operation.  There 
are  nine  committee  members,  chosen  from 
top  level  representatives  of  industry,  labor, 
commerce,  finance,  agriculture,  and  educa- 
tion. Each  successive  committee  has  been 
exemplary  In  its  Interest  in  Bank  activities, 
has  put  forward  constructive  advice  drawn 
on  a  wealth  of  experience,  and  has  t)een  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  the  shaping  of  Exlmbank 
policy  and  practice. 

In  August  1957,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
was  authorized  to  make  loans  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies available  under  section  104te)  of 
Public  Law  480.  In  March  1960.  the  ESlm- 
bank  announced  its  100th  foreign  currency 
loan  under  Public  Law  480.  That  loan 
iK-ought  the  equivalent  dollar  value  of  these 
loans  to  $57.2  million,  the  100  loans  having 
been  made  in  16  coimtrles. 

lu  May  1958,  the  Bank's  dollar-lending  au- 
thority was  Increased  to  $7  billion  to  meet 
Increasing  demand  for  U.S.  exporter  assist- 
ance— another  Republican-sponsored  move 
to  help  American  Industry  and  labor. 


ACCOMPLISHMEN  rS  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL POWER  COMMISSION  DUR- 
ING THE  REPUBLICAN  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION—1953-60 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton  1  has  in- 
vestigated the  achievements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  during  the  peri- 
od 1953-60.  His  documentary  report  on 
this  important  agency's  activities  has 
been  widely  distributed,  but  has  not  as 
yet  appeared  in  the  Record.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Accomplishments  or  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  During  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration— 1 953-60 

(By   U.S.    Senator    Norris    Cotton,    of   New 
Hampshire ) 

Today,  electric  power  ranks  first  and  natu- 
ral gas  fifth  In  size  among  the  Industries 
of  the  United  States.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission's  activities  are  closely  interre- 
lated with  the  development  of  the  Nations 
vast  hydroelectric  power  resources,  its  great 
electric  utility  growth,  and  the  mushroom- 
ing spread  of  the  relatively  young  Inter- 
state natural  gas  Industry. 

The  FPC  has  a  basic  resf>onsibillty  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  Interest  through  Its  Juris- 
diction over  Interstate  transmission  and  sale 
at  wholesale  of  natural  gas  and  electric  pow- 
er moving  in  Interstate  commerce,  the  ac- 
counts of  these  companies,  the  construction 
of  Interstate  pipeline  facilities,  and  the  li- 
censing of  non-Federal  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects. Tlirough  Its  regulatory  activities,  the 
Conunlsslon  protects  the  consumer's  interest 
and  assures  a  healthy  climate  for  industry 
In  order  to  promote  the  expansion  necessary 
to   meet   the    Nation's   rising   energy   needs. 
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The  Commission's  regulatory  responsibili- 
ties have  Increased  tremendously  during  the 
last  7'2  years  under  the  Republican  admin- 
istration because  there  has  been  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  electric  power  and  natural 
gas  Industries.  The  FPC.  which  regulates 
the  interstate  aspects  of  these  two  great 
industries,  has  carried  on  a  continuous 
searching  examination  of  its  Internal  oper- 
ations, organization,  and  procedures  to  meet 
these  expanding  obligations. 

The  Ck)mmlsslon  has  continued  to  make 
available  comprehensive  statistics  and  other 
operating,  financial,  and  cost  data.  The 
value  of  this  service  Is  evidenced  by  its 
widespread  use  by  the  Industry,  financial 
organizations.  Investors,  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  the  Congress.  In  addition,  through 
the  Commission's  prescribed  accounting  and 
reporting  requirements,  the  Commission  has 
exerted  powerful  influence  In  matching  fi- 
nancial soundness  and  protection  of  in- 
vestors with  the  unprecedented  growth  of  the 
industries. 

I  A.    ELECTRIC    POWER 

During  the  last  7'i  years  the  electric  power 
industry  has  experienced  vigorous  growth. 

Beginning  in  1953,  the  installed  generating 
capacity  of  the  Nation's  electric  utility  gen- 
erating plants  was  82.2  million  kilowatts 
compared  with  159.7  million  kilowatts  as  of 
April  30.  1960.  For  the  years  1952  and  1959, 
respectively,  electric  power  production  rose 
from  399  billion  kilowatt-hours  to  more  than 
709  billion  kilowatt-hours,  an  increase  of 
about  78  percent. 

Increases  In  revenues  and  facility  Invest- 
ment paralleled  the  Increases  In  generating 
capacity  and  production. 

Without  any  appreciable  increase  In  rates, 
the  annual  revenues  of  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry from  ultimate  consumers  In  1959 
amounted  to  more  than  $10.5  billion,  com- 
pared with  about  $6.1  billion  for  1952. 

Plant  investment  In  this  same  period  rose 
from  $30  billion  at  the  end  of  1952  to  $58 
billion  at  the  end  of  1959.  Selected  annual 
statistics  for  the  electric  power  Industry  are 
shown  In  appendix  A. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  since  1953 
has  Issued  licenses  for  non-Federal  hydro- 
electric projects  of  unprecedented  size  and 
Importance  In  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  B.    NATTJRAl.    GAS    INDUSTRY 

Advances  in  the  natural  gas  pipeline  in- 
dustry have  been  equally  Impressive.  The 
Interstate  transmission  of  gas  for  resale  has 
risen  from  about  4.2  trillion  cubic  feet  In 
1952  to  approximately  7.7  trillion  In  1959,  an 
increase  of  83  percent. 

I  Natural  gas  pipeline  revenues  from  sales  to 
other  gas  utilities  for  resale  were  nearly 
$2  5  billion  in  1959  compared  with  about 
$908  million  in  1952.  Net  plant  Investment 
growth  paralleled  the  increases  in  transmis- 
sion and  revenues,  rising  from  approximately 
$3  4  billion  in  1952  to  more  than  $6.8  billion 
in  1959.  Selected  annual  statistics  for  the 
natural  gas  industry  are  shown  In  appen- 
dix C. 

E>urlng  the  p&at  7'^  years,  natural  gas  has 
become  available  In  many  States  and  regions 
which  previously  were  without  this  service. 
At  the  beginning  of  1953  nattu-al  gas  was 
available  in  41  States,  while  it  now  moves 
Into  all  but  3  of  the  50  States,  the  excep- 
tions being  Vermont.  Maine,  and  Hawaii. 
The  most  notable  examples  of  recent  service 
extensions  Include  pipelines  Into  the  Pacific 
Northw-est  and  down  the  Florida  Peninsula, 

This  new  service  required  great  extensions 
of  'hp  alroiriv  giant  network  of  Interstate 
lines,  through  -hp  !■  suance  of  certificates  by 
thp  FPC 

The  approval  ard  issuance  of  these  certifi- 
cates added  nearly  46.000  miles  of  new  gas 


transmission  lines  and  other  facilities  valued 
at  approximately  $4.7  billion. 

These  actions  have  facilitated  expansion 
of  the  entire  Industry,  and  between  1952 
and  1959  the  number  of  natural  gas  cus- 
tomers increased  from  18.4  million  to  29.9 
million.  Appendix  D  gives  statistics  on 
certificates  authorizing  construction  and 
operation  of  pipeline  facilities  since  January 
1,  1953. 

To  help  meet  the  mounting  demand  for 
natural  gas  service  In  markets  far  distant 
from  producing  areas,  the  FPC  also  en- 
couraged the  development  and  expansion  of 
underground  storage  facilities  by  interstate 
pipelines. 

By  this  means,  the  companies  are  able  to 
pump  large  quantities  of  natural  gas  Into 
storage  areas  close  to  the  using  markets 
during  the  summer  months,  when  much 
production  and  transmission  capacity  other- 
wise would  He  idle. 

Withdrawal  of  the  gas  during  the  cold 
winter  months  when  demands  exceed  pipe- 
line capacity  enables  consumers  to  be  served 
without  large  additions  to  pipeline  capac- 
ities. 

Developed  underground  storage  capacity 
is  now  estimated  at  about  2.9  trillion  cubic 
feet  compared  with  17  trillion  cubic  feet  at 
the  beginning  of  1953. 

C.  IMPROVEMENT    IN     PHOCXDTTRES 

To  expedite  the  Commission's  operations  in 
considering  formal  matters,  its  Rules  of  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure,  and  Its  Regulations  under 
both  the  Nattiral  Gas  and  Power  Acts  are 
under  constant  study  and  review  to  Improve 
their  effectiveness. 

Some  major  Improvements,  for  example. 
Involve:  (1)  A  revised  uniform  system  of  ac- 
counts for  gas  and  electric  utilities  to  provide 
reclassification  of  utilities  by  size,  to  pre- 
scribe accounts  for  nuclear  electric  power- 
plant  operations,  and  to  reduce  the  number 
of  expense  accounts  for  nuclear  electric  pow- 
erplant  operations,  and  to  reduce  the  number 
of  expense  accounts  classifications,  etc.:  (3) 
prescribing  by  rule  the  greater  use  of  confer- 
ences in  connection  with  hearings  to  provide 
for  discussion  of  matters  to  be  heard.  Identi- 
fying controversial  issues,  and  exploring  the 
possibilities  for  agreement:  (3)  a  revised  pro- 
cedure for  making  natxiral  gas  rates  on  file 
in  the  Commission,  but  under  suspension, 
effective  by  permitting  the  applicant  simul- 
taneously to  file  a  motion  to  place  rates  In 
effect  and  a  bond  or  an  agreement  and  under- 
taking to  refund  any  amounts  later  found 
by  the  Commission  to  be  excessive;  (4)  com- 
bining when  possible  into  one  hearing  non- 
contested  applications  for  natural  gas  cer- 
tificates, thereby  reducing  the  number  of 
Commission  actions,  and  providing  a  faster 
response  to  Industry  needs. 

An  Improvement  in  prospect  Is  represented 
by  the  recommended  legislation  pertaining 
to  delegation  of  certain  substantive  authority 
to  one  or  more  Commissioners  or  to  Commis- 
sion staff.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
permit  further  streamlining  of  Commission 
procedures  and  lighten  the  workload  on  an 
already  overburdened   Commission. 

D.  ADMINISTRATIVE    ORGANIZATION 

Major  changes  have  been  effected  In  the 
Commission's  organization  beginning  with 
the  appointment  In  1954  of  an  Executive  Di- 
rector empowered  to  exercise  the  administra- 
tive and  executive  direction  vested  in  the 
Commission's  Chairman.  This  delegation 
permitted  the  Chairman  to  devote  more  of  his 
time  to  the  heavy  load  of  policy  and  sub- 
stantive matters  confronting  the  Commission. 

At  the  same  time,  concentrating  top  man- 
agement responsibility  In  an  Executive  Direc- 
tor facilitated  uniform  program  planning, 
direction,  coordination,  and  control  essential 
to  better  gearing  the  Commission  activity  In 
coping  with  the  large  and  Increasing  number 
of  natural  gas  and  electric  power  matters. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  FARM- 
ERS HOME  ADMINISTRATION  UN- 
DER THE  REPUBLICAN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—1953-60 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
during  this  Republican  administration 
the  agricultural  credit  system  has  been 
made  more  responsive  to  farmers'  need.s 
The  Farm  Credit  Administration  has 
been  given  a  new  status  of  importance  by 
being  made  an  indep>endent  agency  of 
the  Government.  The  insured  loan  pro- 
gram has  been  greatly  improved  since 
1953.  The  record  of  this  administration 
in  this  area  is  one  in  which  all  Ameri- 
cans can  take  pride. 

My  colleague  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
LOTT)  has  written  a  brief  rep>ort  on  this 
activity,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

ACCOMPI.ISHMENTS  OE  THE  FaRMFRS  HOME  AD- 
MINISTRATION Under  the  Reptjblicah  Ad- 
ministration— 1953-60 

(By  US  Senator  Gordon  Allott,  of 
Colorado) 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, extends  both  short-term  and  long-term 
credit  to  American  farm  families,  together 
with  technical  farm  management  assistance 
and  guidance. 

Such  credit  facilities  enable  farm  families 
to  improve  and  expand  their  o[>erattoiis 
wherever  the  financial  resources  of  banks 
and  other  private  lending  agencies  are  not 
readily  available  to  them.  These  loans  are 
available  only  to  those  farnwrs  who  are  un- 
able to  obtain  credit  from  traditional  lend- 
ing Institutions  such  as  banks  and  coopera- 
tives. 

The  Allott-Cooley  bUl  to  revise  and  eim- 
plify  the  entire  authority  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  was  approved  this  year 
by  the  House,  after  careful  and  thorough 
consideration  and  Improvement  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  Hearings  have  been 
held  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  this  signifi- 
cant legislation  will  be  enacted  Into  law  dur- 
ing the  86th  Congress.  It  has  been  advocated 
strongly  by.  and  developed  with  extensive 
help  from,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 

H.R.  11761  represents  a  5-year  evolution 
from  the  original  bill  with  the  same  pur- 
pose first  introduced  by  nryself  In  1956  It 
would  establish  a  reasonable  and  organized 
authority  for  the  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  the  complex  hodge- 
podge of  35  statutes  and  1.200  pages  of  regu- 
lations. It  would  allow  the  hard-pressed 
field  personnel  to  provide  more  prompt,  more 
effective,  and  more  fiexlble  assistance  to  the 
farmer  In  need  of  credit  who  Is  unable  to 
obtain  It  from  private  sources. 

This  needed  legislation  Is  approved  by  the 
Republican  administration,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  farmers.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy  If.  In  the  political  confusion 
of  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  the 
Democratic-controlled  Senate  should  fall  to 
endorse  it. 

In  these  past  7  years,  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration has  made  the  agricultural  credit 
system  more  responsive  to  farmers'  needs. 
In  line  with  this  objective,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  was  given  a  new  status  of  Im- 
portance when  It  was  made  an  Independent 
agency  of  the  Government. 

In  the  past  7  years  of  the  Republican 
administration,  farmers  home  loans  totaling 
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approximately  $2»4   blUlon  have  been  made 
to  and  insured  for  deserving  farm  families. 

All  loans  made  and  Insured  during  fiscal 
1960  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
will  total  approximately  $310  million,  com- 
pared with  $229  million  In  1953.  The  fol- 
lowing are  contributing  to  this  total : 

1.  Operating  loans,  provided  to  help  farm- 
ers purchase  equipment,  livestock,  feed,  seed, 
and  fertilizer,  and  to  finance  other  farm  and 
home  expenses,  total  approximately  $198  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1960.  In  1953,  the  comparable 
figure  was  $130  million. 

2.  Farm  ownership  loans  to  develop  fam- 
ily-type farms,  to  purchase  such  farms,  to 
enlarpre  undersized  farms,  and  to  refinance 
certain  debts  amount  to  an  estimated  $43 
million  in  fiscal  1960,  as  compared  to  $30 
million  In  1953. 

3.  Form  housing  loans  to  build  or  repair 
farmhouses  and  other  essential  farm  build- 
ings total  approximately  $40  mnilon  In  fiscal 
1960,  compared  to  $19  million  7  years  apo. 

4  The  Insured  loan  program  has  been 
greatly  Improved  since  1953  and,  despite 
money  market  conditions  which  make  It  dlfB- 
cult  to  obtain  funds  for  this  particular  pro- 
gram, the  volume  of  such  loans  since  1953 
has  averaged  $30  4  million  annually,  com- 
pared to  an  average  of  $10  1  million  per  year 
In  prior  years. 

In  addition,  loans  amounting  to  $12  million 
are  being  made  In  those  counties  partici- 
pating in  the  rural  development  program  in 
1960,  thus  helping  the  low-income  farm 
families  most  In  need  of  aid  to  strengthen 
and  secure  their  farms  and  make  them  more 
efficient  and   profitable. 

Emergency  loans  are  also  available  In  areas 
de.«;lgnated  as  ha\ing  sustained  a  disaster 
suf  h  as  drought  or  floods. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  loans  for 
farmstead  and  irrigation  purposes  have  been 
broadened  since  1954  to  extend  far  beyond 
the  boundarlea  of  the  original  17  western 
States  which  previously  had  been  the  sole 
beneficiaries  of  this  program. 

In  addition,  in  1956,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  was  authorized  to  make  loans 
to  local  organizations  to  help  them  finance 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  developing  small 
watersheds. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL TRADE  COMMISSION  UNDER 
THE  REPUBLICAN  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—1953-60 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Republican  policy  committee  re- 
cently published  a  report  on  the  accom- 
plishments cf  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission during  this  Republican  admin- 
istration. I  iisk  imanimous  consent  that 
this  report  b?  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 

accomplishmrnts  of  the  federal  trade 
Commission  Under  ihe  Republican  Ad- 
ministration 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  performs 
a  Job  in  the  field  of  business  regulation 
which  Is  of  paramount  significance,  not  only 
to  the  business  community  generally,  but 
particularly  to  small  business  and  the  con- 
suming public.  This  Corrunlsslon  promotes 
falrplay  In  btisiness  by  attacking  practices 
which  are  monopolistic,  deceptive,  or  other- 
wise unfair.  Some  of  the  highlights  of  its 
achievements  are: 

1.  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  which 
win  be  the  Commission's  first  complete  year 
under  Chairman  Earl  W.  Klntner,  the  Com- 
mlsslon  has  already  instituted  more  correc- 
tive proceedliigs  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  agency  since  it  was  established 


in  1915.  The  fiscal  year  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
completed,  but  a  new  record  has  already 
been  set. 

2.  Fiscal  years  1958,  1959,  and  1960  are  the 
first  3  complete  fiscal  years  during  which 
the  Oommlselon  has  consisted  entirely  of 
members  appointed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. It  is  Interesting  to  compare  the 
record  of  the  past  3  fuU  fiscal  years  with 
that  of  fiscal  1950,  1951,  and  1952.  when 
the  Conunlsslon  last  consisted  entirely  of 
appolnteees  under  the  previous  administra- 
tion: 
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3.  Note  from  the  foregoing  that  the  com- 
plaints issued  during  this  cxirrent  Incom- 
plete fiscal  year  alone.  In  both  the 
antimonopoly  field  and  the  antideceptive 
field,  exceed  the  total  issued  for  the  last  3 
years  put  together  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. Note  also  that  this  volume  of 
work  has  more  than  trebled  with  only  a  very 
slight  Increase  In  the  number  of  employees, 
even  though  the  agency  took  on  the  added 
duties  of  administering  the  Fur  Products 
Labeling  Act.  which  became  effective  shortly 
before  the  chrmge  of  administration,  the 
Flammab'.e  Fabrics  Act.  and  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act. 

4.  Notvvlthstandlng  the  fact  that  the 
worklojid  so  sharply  increased,  the  handling 
of  matters  has.  at  the  same  time,  been  sub- 
stantially speeded  up,  as  Indicated  by  the 
following  tables  giving  comparative  statistics 
for  the  age  of  cases  ending  In  litigation 
in  1952  and  in  1960: 
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5.  When  the  first  chairman  appointed  by 
the  new  administration  took  office  on  April 
1.  1953,  he  discovered  that  42  formal  briefed 
and  argued  cases  had  been  waiting  decision 
of  the  Commission  for  over  30  diivs.  Ten 
had  been  assigned  to  a  Commissioner  for  re- 
port in  1953,  27  In  1952,  and  5  in  1951  (3  of 
these  on  January  5,  1951 ) .  No  similar  prob- 
lem exists  today;  the  Commission  is  kecpiug 
current  In  its  decisional  work. 

6.  One  of  the  most  Important  laws  en- 
forced by  the  Commission  is  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended  in  1950,  known 
as  the  Antimerger  Act.  It  proscril>es  mer- 
gers of  corporations  in  interstate  commerce 
where  the  effect  may  be  substantially  to  les- 
sen competition  or  a  tendency  toward 
monopoly.  Although  the  law  was  amended 
in  1950  to  cover  acquisitions  of  atsets,  the 
previous  administration  gave  It  only  token 
enforcement,  instituting  only  one  proceed- 
ing. Under  the  current  administration 
corporate  mergers  have  been  the  subject  of 
an  intensive  economic  study  and  report,  and 
36  proceedings  have  been  instituted. 

7.  The  Commission  normaily  effects  cor- 
rective action  in  formal  proceedings  throiigh 
the  issuance  of  an  order  to  cease  and  desist. 
Of  course,  unless  such  orders  are  obeyed, 
they  serve  little  purpose.  Not  until  the 
present   administration  has  there  been  any 


program  for  the  systematic  checking  of  com- 
pliance with  outstanding  past  cease  and 
desist  orders.  While  the  purpose  of  the 
current  program  Is  primarily  to  obtain  com- 
pliance. It  has  also  resulted  in  a  marked 
Increase  in  the  Institution  of  civil  jjenalty 
proceedings  against  violators  where  neces- 
sary. Since  1953.  81  cases  have  been  cer- 
tified to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  civil 
penalty  proceedings,  and  Judgments  of  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  obtained. 

8.  Tl2e  Commission's  basic  Job  is  to  get 
people  to  abide  by  the  laws  it  administers. 
The  current  vigorous  enforcement  program 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  similar  intensi- 
fied effort  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance 
wherever  pcssible.  Recently,  the  Commis- 
sion has  undertaken  the  Issuance  of  guides 
dealing  with  various  kinds  of  practices.  In 
order  better  to  Inform  the  business  commu- 
nity of  what  Is  required  to  comply  with  the 
law.  These  have  included :  Cigarette  adver- 
tising guide;;,  September  1955;  tire  advertis- 
ing guides.  May  1958;  guides  against  decep- 
tive pricing.  October  1958;  guides  Rg-\lnst 
bait  advertising,  November  1959;  guides 
ngainst  deceptive  advertising  of  guarantees, 
April  1960;  guides  under  sections  2  (d)  and 
(e)  of  the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Bobinsou-Putman  Act,  June  1960. 

The  last  set  of  guides  mentioned  repre- 
sents the  first  time  that  an  effort  has  ever 
been  made  to  spell  out  in  simple  langtiage 
for  the  guidance  of  the  businessman  what 
the  law  reqvUres  of  him  in  an  important 
segment  of  the  antitrust  field. 

9.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission's investigational  subpena  powers 
have  been  snellcd  out  In  the  law  since  1914, 
It  was  not  untU  the  current  vigorous  en- 
forcement program  was  begun  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the.'«  powers  was  litigated  through 
the  courts.  It  has  now  been  established  that 
the  Commission  may  subpena  records  in  the 
investigation  of  Clayton  Act  cases,  and  also 
subpena  records  of  those  not  under  Investi- 
gation then-selves  (F.T.C.  v.  Tuttle  (C.A.  2, 
1957)  244  F.  2d  605,  cert.  den.  (1957)  354 
U.S.  925). 

10.  Another  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Commission  is  carrying  out  Its  responsi- 
bilities through  vigorous  use  of  its  enforce- 
ment power,'?  Is  the  procedure  it  Is  now  de- 
veloping whereby  its  authority  to  require  re- 
ports from  corporations  Is  used  in  the  Inves- 
tigation of  cases  involving  possible  law  viola- 
tion. This  procedure  enables  the  Commis- 
sion not  only  to  speed  up  investigations,  but 
also  to  investigate  practices  of  competitors 
In  an  lndu.«;try  on  a  broad  scale  simultane- 
otisly,  and  thereby  avoid  to  a  larpe  extent  the 
necessity  of  singling  out  a  few  Industry 
members  tc  their  competitive  detriment. 
This  is  another  example  of  the  way  In  which 
the  current  Commission  Is  constantly  try- 
ing new  methods  so  as  better  to  discharge 
its  statutory  responsibilities. 

11.  Last  I>ecember,  more  than  60  repre- 
sentatives of  major  civic,  professional,  and 
welfare  organizations  met  with  top  Commis- 
sion personnel  for  a  2-day  conference  on  pub- 
lic deception.  This  conference  represented 
a  major  forjvard  st«p  toward  educating  and 
alerting  the  buying  public  about  tricky  false 
advertising  practicing  procedures  and  other 
tricky  selling  methods. 

12.  Recently,  when  attention  was  Invited 
to  the  practice  of  giving  payola  In  the  broad- 
cast field,  the  Commission  acted  promptly 
and  effectively.  Already.  85  complaints  and 
38  orders  to  cease  and  desist  have  been  Issued 
against  record  mantifacttirers  and  distribu- 
tors. 

Thus,  In  -.his  agency,  we  see  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  one  which,  during  the  past 
7Vi  years,  lias  done  more  to  carry  out  the 
powers  Con,5ress  has  given  It  to  protect  the 
competitive  system  than  at  any  time  In  its 
history.  Ccngress  set  up  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  an  administrative  agency,  to 
handle  problems  in  Its  field  in  several  ways. 
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It  Is  doing  so.  It  Is  telling  the  businessman 
what  Is  expected  of  him.  It  Is  advising  the 
consumer  how  to  protect  himself.  It  Is  en- 
forcing the  hiws  entrusted  to  It  by  Congress 
as  it  has  never  done  before  It  has  speeded 
up  Its  wortc  And  it  Is  doing  three  fAnies 
the  Job  It  did  Just  10  years  £igo,  not  with 
three  times  the  people,  not  with  two  tlmea 
the  people,  but  with  an  almost  token  per- 
sonnel increase  of  barely  over  10  percent. 
Tberefore,  it  is  readily  understandable  why 
Mr.  Henry  Bison,  Jr  ,  general  counsel  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  of  the 
United  States,  stated  at  their  6l8t  annual 
convention : 

The  Commission  has  certainly  shown 
great  vigor  and  spirit  during  the  past  year. 
It  Is  the  outstanding  Federal  regulatory  com- 
mission In  Washington,  and  provides  a  good 
example  of  the  public  service  which  an  ad- 
n:lnl8tratlve  agency  Is  uniquely  suited  to 
p-.-rform.  All  Ave  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion deserve  the  acclaim  of  the  food  industry. 
And  we  must  never  forget  the  many  able 
and  dedicated  members  of  its  staff." 


MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE 
OE::'>rERAL  SFKVICE.-^  ADMINISTT^A- 
TION  UNDER  THE  REPUBLICAN 
ADMINISTRATION— 1953-60 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
housekeeping  agency  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, has  performed  exceedingly  well 
during  the  past  several  years.  My  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
■^Mr  ProutyI.  recently  reviewed  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  agency  and  wrote 
a  report  on  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  into  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Majob  Accomplishments  or  thk  Gkneral 
SERV7CES  Administration  Under  the  Re- 
pr^LiCAN  Administration — 1953-60 

I  By  U  3  Senator  Winston  L  Proutt,  of 
Vermont) 

Reorganization:  Complete  reorganization 
of  G6A  has  been  accomplished  under  the 
Republican  administration.  This  reorgani- 
zation resulted  In  closer  and  more  efBclent 
working  relations  between  06A's  central 
office  and  its  10  regional  offices  as  well  as 
Increfised  emphasis  on  the  provision  at  real 
property,  personal  property,  transportation 
and  public  utilities,  and  records  manage- 
ment services  to  other  Government  agen- 
cies. 

Emplojrment:  Despite  substantial  in- 
creases In  activities  and  services  rendered, 
total  employment  has  been  reduced  from 
29.141  In  January  1953  to  27.722  at  the  end 
of  May  1960. 

DEFENSE    MATERIALS    SERVICI 

Stockpile  objectives:  Attainment  of  na- 
tional stockpile  objectives  has  been  prac- 
tically completed,  and  present  emphasis  Is 
placed  on  proper  management,  preservation 
and  security  of  an  inventory  in  excess  of  $8 
billion.  GSA's  Defense  Materials  Service  has 
been  completely  reorganized  to  reflect  this 
change  In  program  direction,  with  a  careful 
analysis  having  been  completed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  (1)  establishing  long-range  quali- 
tative maintenance  standards  for  all  stock- 
pile materials  required  for  defense  pxirposes, 
and  (2)  determining  the  ultimate  disposed 
of  those  Items  In  excess  of  stockpile  ob- 
jectives. 

Strategic  materials  physical  Inventory: 
For  the  first  time,  the  enormous  task  of 
taking  a  complete  physical  inventory  of  the 
88  million  tons  of  100  different  strategic  ma- 


teriais  ttt  more  thttn  200  storage  locations 
was  undertaken  in  late  1956  and  will  be 
completed  in  mid-1960.  This  included  a 
complete  verification  of  the  book  accounts 
and  extensive  improvements  In  the  physical 
condition  of  stockpile  materials  resulting 
from  the  repackaging  and  repillng  of  over 
5  mUllon  tons  of  materials. 

Strategic  materials  contracts:  Intensive 
review  of  existing  contract*  has  resulted  In 
Important  reduction  In  the  Government's 
liability  thereunder  amounting,  since  July 
1957.  to  $367,325,000 

Nlcaro  nickel  plant:  The  expansion  of  the 
Government-owned  nickel  plant  at  Nlcaro, 
Cuba,  completed  In  1957  with  a  saving  of 
over  $7  million  from  funds  authorized.  In- 
creased the  production  annual  capacity  from 
30  to  54  million  pounds,  thus  making  It  the 
second  largest  nickel  producer  In  the  free 
world.  Production  costs  have  been  main- 
tained at  a  favorable  level,  despite  substan- 
tial increases  in  the  cost  of  materials  and 
labor.  In  8  years,  the  plant  has  produced 
almost  275  million  pounds  and  has  demon- 
strated both  the  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  the  operation.  Nickel  sales  to 
industry  In  the  past  10  months  have  reached 
an  all-time  high,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  steel  strike.  Having  re- 
ceived no  acceptable  offer  for  the  purchase 
of  Nlcaro.  after  formal  advertising,  further 
disposal  efforts  will  be  deferred  pending  Im- 
provement In  the  political  situation  In  Cuba. 
However,  the  fact  that  the  plant  has  been 
kept  In  operation,  under  very  unfavorable 
conditions,  during  and  subsequent  to  the 
Cuban  revolution,  is  considered  a  substan- 
tial accomplishment. 

Disposals  of  stockpile  excesses:  Stockpile 
excesses  have  been  reduced  during  fiscal  yesu- 
1960  by  approximately  $83  million  worth  of 
materials,  including  more  than  »58  million 
worth  of  rubber,  approximately  $8  million 
worth  of  hog  bristles.  $4'i  million  worvh  of 
coconut  oil.  $4  million  worth  of  abaca  cord- 
age fiber,  and  various  other  materials. 

PTTBLIC    BVILDING   SERVICE 

Construction  program:  A  badly  needed 
construction  program  for  Federal  ofBce  build- 
ings throughout  the  country  to  provide  ade- 
quate office  space  for  the  Federal  establish- 
ment was  Inaugurated,  following  nationwide 
conamunity  siirveys  establishing  the  need 
therefor.  Under  this  program.  32  buildings 
have  been  completed.  46  buildings  are  under 
construction,  and  an  additional  28  are  being 
designed  for  location  on  Government-owned 
sites  or  on  sites  being  acquired.  The  repair 
and  Improvement  of  badly  deteriorated  Fed- 
eral buildings  has  been  put  on  a  planned 
program  basis.  In  addition,  an  air  condi- 
tioning program  has  been  Inaugurated  for 
Federal  buildings,  where  climatic  conditions 
warrant  and.  through  fiscal  year  1960.  26 
percent  of  the  required  work  has  been  pro- 
gramed and  financed. 

Nation's  Capital:  In  Washington.  DC.  a 
program  looking  toward  the  ultimate  elim- 
ination of  unsightly  "tempos"  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  permanent  Federal  office 
buildings  was  Inaugurated  and  Is  now  well 
under  way.  Since  1953,  17  separate  tempo- 
rary or  obsolete  buildings  containing  nearly 
three-quarter  million  square  feet  of  space 
have  been  demolished  In  connection  with 
the  construction   program. 

Construction  of  the  Department  of  State 
addition  Is  96  percent  finished,  with  comple- 
tion expected  by  November  1960.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  the  CIA  Building  at  Langley.  Va., 
was  laid  on  November  3,  1959.  with  comple- 
tion of  this  building  scheduled  by  the  sum- 
mer of  1961.  Excavation  for  the  new 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  on  a  site  formerly 
occupied  by  two  World  "War  II  temporary 
buildings  has  been  completed,  and  construc- 
tion of  the  building  Is  under  way  with  com- 
pletion scheduled  for  the  spring  of  1962. 


Construction  of  Federal  Office  Building 
No.  6  on  Independence  Avenue  Is  38  percent 
finished,  and  completion  is  scheduled  for 
June  1961.  Sites  have  been  acquired  for 
Federal  Office  BuUdlngs  Nos.  7.  8,  9.  and  10. 
and  architectural  plans  are  being  prepared. 
A  site  has  been  tentatively  selected  for  Fed- 
eral Office  Building  No.  5.  Funds  for  the 
construction  of  Federal  Office  Buildings  Noe. 
8,  9.  and  10  have  been  requested  In  the 
budget  for  1961,  and  these  three  buildings, 
when  completed,  will  provide  office  space  for 
approximately  7.000  employees,  with  result- 
ing Improvement  In  Government  operating 
efficiency  and  the  release  of  approximately 
14  million  square  feet  of  leased  and  sub- 
standard Government -owned  space. 

Surplus  dLsposal  policies:  In  conjunction 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  firm  policies 
have  been  established  under  the  Republican 
administration  in  connection  with  the  utili- 
zation of  excess  and  the  disposal  of  surplus 
Government -owned  real  property.  These 
policies  have  resulted  In  the  liquidation  of 
unneeded  Government-owned  real  property, 
the  restoration  of  a  substantial  number  of 
valuable  properties  to  local  tax  rolls,  and  a 
significant  monetary  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Surplus  disposal  program:  Acceleration  of 
a  nationwide  program  of  disposal  of  surplus 
real  property  has  been  emphasized.  In  addi- 
tion to  properties  conveyed  to  public  bodies 
and  eligible  Institutions  for  various  public 
piUTXJses.  including  airport,  park  and  recrea- 
tional, education,  health,  and  wildlife  con- 
servation under  priority  or  price  preference 
provisions  of  disposal  laws,  1.430  properties 
have  been  sold  to  private  enterprise  at  a 
selling  price  of  more  than  $183,248,700. 

FEDERAL    8TTPPLT    SKXVICX 

The  General  Services  Administration  oper- 
ates a  worldwide  procurement  and  distribu- 
tion system  for  common-use  Items;  manages 
excess  and  surplus  personal  property  of  the 
Government  as  well  as  Its  motor  vehicles; 
determines  supply  requirements  and  regu- 
lates procurement  of  personal  property  and 
nonpersonal  services  by  Government  agen- 
cies; and  provides  advice  and  assistance  to 
civil  agencies  in  Improving  and  strengthen- 
ing their  Internal  supply  systems. 

Supjily  prncurement  and  distribution:  Pro- 
curement for  other  agencies  of  personal 
property  and  nonpersonal  services  through 
the  GSA  supply  system  has  Increased  from 
$504  million  In  1952  to  approximately  $840 
million  currently  under  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration. Some  60.000  line  Items  of 
various  commodities  are  being  made  avail- 
able to  all  Federal  agencies 

The  volume  of  GSA  supply-depot  transac- 
tions is  reflected  In  the  Increase  of  line  items 
shipped  from  approximately  I'-i  million  in 
1952  to  over  4  million  currently  under  the 
Republican  administration.  Improved  man- 
agement Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
total  employment  in  stores  operations  actu- 
ally declined  during  this  period,  while  costs 
of  operation  per  $100  of  sales  were  reduced 
by  almost  50  percent. 

The  quality  of  supplies,  materials,  and 
equipment  purchased  by  GSA  for  other 
Government  agencies  has  steadily  im- 
proved under  the  Republican  administra- 
tion through  introduction  of  modern  and 
efficient  quality  control  techniques. 

Property  management:  In  exercising  Its  re- 
sponsibility for  promoting  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  excess  personal  property  among  Fed- 
eral agencies.  GSA  has  transferred  excess 
Government-owned  property  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  further  use  In  the  amount 
of  some  $864  million  (at  acquisition  cost) 
since  1952.  During  the  same  period,  dona- 
tions of  surplus  personal  property  were  ap- 
proved to  State  agencies  for  educational, 
public  health,  and  civil  defense  purposes  In 
the  amount  of  almost  $2  billion. 

Motor-equipment  management  throughout 
the  Government  has   been  strengthened  by 
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the  establishment  of  some  56  consolidated 
interagency  motor  pools  containing  over 
16.800  vehicles,  which  provide  motor-vehicle 
services  to  Federal  agencies  at  substantial 
savings.  Over  5.0O0  fewer  Government  ve- 
hicles are  utilized  under  this  system  than 
would  have  been  required  under  individual 
agency  management.  In  addition,  action  has 
been  taken  to  Improve  the  management,  op- 
eration, and  safety  practices  of  the  total 
Federal  fleet  of  over  211,000  vehicles,  with 
combined  savings  of  over  $45  million  an- 
nually resulting  from  the  introduction  of 
these  Improved  management  practices. 

Supply  management:  GSA  further  unified 
and  Increased  the  effectiveness  and  economy 
of  Government-wide  methods  and  systems 
during  the  Republican  administration  by 
providing  helpful  guidance  to  other  agencies 
in  modem  supply  techniques,  and  by  mak- 
ing some  80  studies  of  Individual  agency 
supply  systems  which  greatly  Improved  their 
effectiveness. 

Uniform  and  efficient  contracting  and  pro- 
curement policies  and  procedures  have  been 
developed  and  promulgated  for  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  establishment  of  the  Fed- 
eral FYocurement  Regulations  system,  which 
Is  being  stcadly  expanded  to  provide  a  full 
body  of  codified  regulations  on  this  subject. 

In  collaboration  with  the  I>€partment  of 
Defense,  a  joint  effort  has  been  proceeding 
toward  development  of  a  single,  standard 
supply  catalog.  GSA  has  concentrated  on 
Items  used  primarily  for  civilian  agencies. 
To  date,  over  192.000  civilian  agency  items 
have  been  identified  In  the  Federal  catalog 
system.  The  number  of  specifications  and 
standards  developed  to  Improve  quality  of 
commodities  \ised  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  also  steadily  Increased. 

NATIONAL     ARCHIVES    AND    RECORDS     SERVICE 

Records  management:  A  Government-wide 
paperwork  management  program  was  Initi- 
ated in  1956.  as  recommended  In  1965  by  the 
Second  Hoover  Commlaslon.  Significant 
progress  has  been  made  In  correspondence 
management.  The  consolidation  of  existing 
agency  records  centers  under  the  GSA  sys- 
tem of  Federal  records  centers,  as  recom- 
mended in  1949  by  the  First  Hoover  Commis- 
sion, was  virtually  completed.  The  holdings 
of  records  in  these  centers  was  expanded 
from  1.630.000  cubic  feet  In  1953  to  6.500,000 
cubic  feet  In  1960. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  trans- 
fer to  GSA  on  July  1  of  the  Department  of 
I>efense  Military  Personnel  Records  Center 
at  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

National  Archives:  The  centralization  In 
the  National  Archives  of  all  valuable  older 
records  of  agencies  of  all  three  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government— executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial — was  completed. 

Public  exhibits:  Through  an  accelerated 
exhibits  program  begfun  In  1963,  built  around 
the  display  of  the  Constitution,  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
number  of  visitors  to  National  Archives  ex- 
hibit areas  was  more  than  doubled. 

Presidential  libraries  and  papers:  A  Presi- 
dential Libraries  System  was  established  un- 
der legislation  approved  In  1955.  Under  this 
system.  GSA  accepted  and  placed  In  opera- 
tion the  Harry  S.  Truman  Library  at  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.  The  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
Library,  under  construction  at  Abilene, 
Kans..  has  been  accepted  by  GSA  and  will 
begin  operation  early  In  1961. 

Publication  was  begun  In  1958  of  a  new 
series  of  presidential  documents  which  are 
compiled.  Indexed,  and  published  annually 
In  book  form  under  the  title,  "Public  Papers 
of  the  Presidents." 

TRANSPORTATION    AND   PtTBUC    tmLITIES   SERVICE 

Traffic  surveys :  A  program  of  onslte  surveys 
of  freight  traffic  management  and  transpor- 
tation methods  In  civilian  executive  agencies 
has  been  completed.    The  survey  reports  con- 


tained 253  recommendations.  Of  this  total. 
242  recommendations  or  95  percent  have 
been  accepted  by  the  organizations  affected. 
A  summary  report  entitled.  "Freight  Traffic 
Management  In  Civilian  Agencies."  and  out- 
lining area£  for  economy  and  Improvements 
in  agency  transportation  operations,  has  been 
released 

Agency  assistance:  Based  on  a  need  re- 
vealed by  our  traffic  surveys,  an  Informa- 
tional handbook  entitled.  "How  To  Prepare 
and  Process  U.S.  Government  Bills  of  Lad- 
ing." was  Issued  In  November  1959.  This 
booklet  was  designed  to  assist  personnel  in 
preparing  and  processing  Government  bills 
of  lading  more  efficiently  and  economically; 
22,500  copies  have  been  purchased  by  In- 
dustry and  Government  organizations 
through  April  1960. 

Transportation  and  public  utility  manage- 
ment savings:  The  traffic  management  pro- 
gram conducted  by  GSA  resulted  In  a  saving 
of  $16.9  million  In  fiscal  year  1959;  and  it  is 
expected  that  savings  for  fiscal  year  1960  will 
equal  this  amount. 

A  further  saving,  totaling  $366,000  In  fiscal 
year  1959.  was  obtained  through  the  public 
utilities  management  program. 

Action  taken  by  GSA  In  connection  with 
communication  litigation  has  produced  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  which  now  amount 
to  $8  million  per  year,  and  it  is  expected 
this  win  grow  to  $15  million  per  year  when 
the  Seml-Automatlc  Ground  Environment 
(SAGE)    project  Is  complete. 

BUSII'TESS    SERVICES    PROGRAM 

GSA  has  an  active  broadscaled  program 
to  assist  the  businessman  to  achieve  his 
maximum  potential  in  doing  business  with 
the  Government,  with  particular  attention 
and  emphasis  given  to  the  problems  and 
Interests  of  small  business.  Thirveen  busi- 
ness service  centers  and  many  subcenters, 
located  In  principal  cities  throughout  the 
country,  are  dally  engaged  In  Informing  small 
firms  of  the  market  which  GSA  offers  for 
their  products.  The  centers  also  provide 
necessary  bidding  documents  and  specifica- 
tions, and  counsel  and  advise  smaU  firms  in 
their  efforts  to  participate  In  GSA  procure- 
ment and  disposal  programs.  In  the  calendar 
years  1953  through  1959,  of  GSA's  procure- 
ment of  $3,665,676,692.  there  was  awarded 
to  small  business  $1,956,067,984,  equivalent 
to  53.4  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed 


FACE  THE  FACTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
may  speak  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately it  was  not  possible  for  me 
to  be  in  the  Senate  June  30  when  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
made  some  remarks  at  the  time  the  De- 
fense appropriations  conference  report 
was  up  for  consideration. 

It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether,  as 
the  Senator  says,  the  summit  failure  is 
"one  of  the  great  triumphs  which  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  have 
had  against  communism  since  World 
War  II." 

But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  when 
the  Senator  says,  'Since  1954  our  Air 
Force  has  had  fighter  planes  which  have 
had  the  ability  to  shoot  down  the  U-2 
even  though  it  could  fly  at  60,000  or 
70,000  feet." 


Because  that  statement  is  not  correct. 

Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  opinion  when  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  says,  "We  have 
aircraft  in  our  inventorj-  today  which 
could  attack  the  U-2  from  above." 

That  statement  also  is  not  correct. 

The  Senator  says.  "Obviously  the  Rus- 
sians have  nothing  like  that." 

Neither  have  we. 

The  Senator  continues.  "They  have  no 
aircraft  which  could  zoom  and  attack 
up  to  60.000  feet." 

Neither  do  we. 

The  Russians  have  known  for  years, 
as  have  some  of  us  over  here,  that  U-2*s 
were  flying  over  Soviet  territory. 

If  they  had  a  comparable  airplane,  it 
could  have  been  flying  over  our  country 
also,  because  we  have  no  combat  airplane 
which  could  have  attacked  it  at  the 
altitude  at  which  the  U-2  can  fly. 

In  summary,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge the  United  States  has  no  fighter  air- 
craft superior  in  performance  to  the  new 
MIG's  now  pKJssessed  by  the  Russians. 

If  there  is  any  implication  that  be- 
cause the  U-2  could  fly  over  Russia  and 
not  be  attacked,  the  United  States  has 
combat  planes  which  could  flj-  over  Rus- 
sia and  no:  be  attacked,  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth. 

We  have  no  fighters,  let  alone  bombers, 
which  could  fly  in  combat  within  many 
thousands  of  feet  of  the  U-2  altitude 
capability. 

Therefore  the  fact  this  noncombat 
plane  has  been  performing  its  brilliant 
feat  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
what  our  combat  aircraft  could  do. 

Later  on  the  Senator  compares  the 
Soviet  gross  national  product  with  that 
of  this  country. 

He  states  that  in  "1958,  Russia's  gross 
income  was  $186  billion;  ours  was  $427 
billion."  Actually  ours  was  $441.7  bil- 
lion. 

He  then  assumes  a  4  2  percent  annual 
growth  rate  for  the  United  States,  and  a 
6  percent  growth  rate  for  the  Soviets, 
this  in  his  projections  through  1970. 

Since  the  Senator  uses  the  year  1958 
as  the  starting  point  for  his  computa- 
tion, note  that  during  the  years  1953 
through  1958  we  had  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  approximately  2  percent  as 
against  hLs  4.2  percent. 

In  that  the  Senator  then  says:  "There 
is  no  weakness  in  those  comparisons,"  let 
me  make  two  observations: 

First,  the  figures  used  project  Russia's 
economic  growth  at  a  much  more  rapid 
rate  than  ours — a  6-percent  rate  is  43 
p>ercent  greater  than  a  4.2  percent  rate. 

Second,  if  we  assume  a  4.2  percent 
sustained  growth  rate  for  the  United 
States,  that  is  82  percent  greater  than  it 
has  been  over  the  past  7  years. 

According  to  analysts  of  the  Soviet 
economy,  their  gross  national  product  in 
1951  was  33  percent  of  that  of  the  United 
States;  the  Senator's  figures  show  it  as 
40  percent  in  1958,  and  48  percent  by 
1970. 

If  the  growth  continues  at  the  rates 
characteristic  of  recent  years,  however, 
the  Soviet  relative  growth  percentage 
will    be   far   greater   than    48    percent. 

Some  mention  was  made  of  douTigrad- 
ing  our  country.  I  believe  it  is  a  dis- 
service to  our  country  to  contend  that 
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the  fdcu  ai"  as  we  might  wish  them 
to  be.  rather  tiian  as  they  actually  are. 

I  -.vLsh  t.>  say  that  I  am  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  distingUL^hed  Senator  from 
Arizona  was  completely  sincere  in  the 
statements  he  maae  i  have  checked  the 
facts  t-o  the  best  of  my  aoility  and  I  find 
they  do  not  support  tf;e  statements  of 
the  Senator. 

In  that  connection  I  believe  it  perti- 
nent to  again  refer  to  the  following  re- 
cent statement  by  Albert  Wohlstetter,  in 
his  great  article  on  our  National  Pur- 
pose: 

I  doubt  that  the  public  of  this  country  was 
ever  less  Informed  on  matters  directly  affect- 
ing its  life  and  death.  On  the  contrary,  at 
each  great  crisis  the  public  has  been  reas- 
sured that  no  further  effort  is  required. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
^vlil  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  yield. 
■  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
had  read  the  Record  this  morning  he 
would  have  noticed  that  at  page  14225 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KrcHEL],  at  my  request,  made  a  correc- 
tion in  the  Record.  The  correction  is 
from  "1954"  to  "1956."  I  do  not  know 
where  the  Senator  is  getting  his  infor- 
mation, but  certainly,  having  been  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  he  must  know 
that  the  F-lOO  came  into  the  inventory 
sometime,  I  believe,  in  1956.  The  F-100. 
armed  with  the  Falcon  missile,  has  the 
capability  of  zooming  from  level  full 
power  flight  to  about  53  to  54  thousand 
feet,  and  attack  a  tarc^et  successfully  at 
60.000  feet,  and  probably  at  a  little  in 
excess  of  that.  We  have  in  the  inven- 
tory today  the  P-106.  F-102.  F-101.  and 
F-104,  all  of  which  have  the  identical 
capability,  and  even  better. 

When  the  Seriator  says  I  am  incorrect 
in  my  statement.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
comic  question,  '  Vaz  you  dere,  Charlie?" 
I  say  I  have  done  it  myself.  I  know  what 
I  a.i;  talking  about. 

I  made  the  remark,  and  the  Senator 
has  referred  to  it  today,  that  we  could 
attack  a  U-2  type  aircraft  from  above. 
The  Senator  knows  that  the  F-104  has 
zoomed  to  an  altitude  of  close  to  100,000 
feet.  While  I  admit  that  we  would  be 
better  off  attacking  from  underneath  by 
zooming  tlian  coming  down  from  above, 
nevertheless,  my  statement  is  tru?. 
These  aircraft  do  it  day  after  day.  The 
one  rocket  capability  of  hitting  the  U-2 
type  target  is  extremely  good.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  do  it  on  the  first  or  second 
or  third  attempt,  but  we  have  aircraft 
in  the  inventory  tnat  will  do  precisely 
what  I  said  they  would  do.  i  defy  the 
Senator  t-o  prove  otherwise. 

Mr  .SYMINGTON.  The  only  place 
that  I  know  of  to  go  for  this  kind  of  in- 
formation is  to  the  top  mihtary  author- 
ities on  th>=  capabilities  of  our  combat 
aircraft. 

I  have  gone  to  these  people,  and  they 
tei:  me— unfortunately  the  precise  fig- 
xires  are  classified— that  the  combat 
ceilings  of  all  the  fighter  planes  now  in 
the  inventory  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
the  comoat  ceilings  of  all  the  bombers  in 

the  inventor.-  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 

Mr.  GOLDWATFR  \Tr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yu  id  ' 


Mr  .-VMINGTOxN.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment 

The  flgtu-es  show  that  the  combat  ceil- 
ings of  all  our  fighters  and  bombers  are 
not  within  many  thousands  of  feet  of  the 
normal  flying  capacity  of  the  U-2. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Of  course,  any 
plane  can  zoom.  When  a  plane  zooms, 
it  in  effect  becomes  a  missile.  It  comes 
up  and  falls  off.  but  it  does  not  have 
combat  capability  in  that  posture. 

No  one  has  more  respect  that  I  for  the 
development  and  the  functioning  of  the 
U-2  aircraft.    I  have  knowTi  about  it  for 
a  Icng  time.    It  has  performed  a  great 
feat      I  am  not  discounting  its  accom- 
plishments.   However,  the  American  peo- 
ple should  not  believe  that,  because  the 
U-2  can  fly  at  70,000  feet  without  meet- 
ing any   appreciable   interference   from 
Soviet  defenses,  we  have  a  combat  plane 
which  can  also  fly  over  Russia  success- 
fully.   Based  on  the  knowledge  of  thase 
who  know  most  about  this  field.  I  say 
such  an  impression  would  be  incorrect. 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.      Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  am  ?lad  to  yield 
Mr.  GOLDWATER,    We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  the  combat  ceiling  of  these 
aircraft.     I  did  not  even  use  the  word 
"ceiling."     I  talked  about  the  zooming 
capabihties   of   our   fighter  aircraft.     I 
reiterate  that  we  do  have  this  capabil- 
ity.    I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 
I  have  done  it.    I  do  not  know  where  the 
Senator  gets  his  information.    We  have, 
in  the  100  series,  with  the  exception  of 
the  oldest   100 — and  even  they  have  a 
good  zooming  capability — aircraft  that 
can  zoom  and  launch  a  rocket  and  shoot 
down  aircraft  at  60,000  feet.    The  P-104 
and  the  F-106  can  do  it  at  70,000  feet. 
The  P-104  has  been  up  to  98.000  feet, 
and  perhaps  even  a  little  higher.    That  is 
not  classified  information.     Those  facta 
have  been  published   in  magazmes  all 
over  the  county. 

Yesterday,  in  the  colloquy  with  the 
distin^rulshed  Senator  from  Cahfornia 
[Mr.  ExGLEl.  I  admitted  that  our  cur- 
rent inventory  of  bombers  could  not  at- 
tack Russia  without  losses.  However,  if 
the  Russians  do  not  have  the  capability 
of  launching  a  rocket  in  a  zoom  attack 
and  shoot  down  aircraft  at  60,000  to 
70,000  feet,  then  I  maintain  that  their 
capabilities  are  similarly  lower  than  ours 
at  50,000  feet,  at  which  our  bombers  can 
fly. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  know  where  the 
Senator  is  getting  his  i-iformation,  be- 
cause he  is  completely  wrong. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  the  place  to  go  for  in- 
formation of  this  character  is  to  the 
people  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  lead- 
ing experts  in  the  field.  The  Senator 
says  he  has  flown  planes  like  the  F-100. 
So  have  I.  I  have  flowTi  in  the  F-100  at 
very  high  altitude  and  far  above  the 
speed  of  sound. 

After  reading  the  June  30  statement 
the  Senator  made  on  the  floor.  I  was  dis- 
turbed that  it  might  give  the  Impression 
to  the  American  people  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  U-2  showed  that  we 
have  a  superiority  in  combat  planes  over 


Russia.  I  did  not  think  that  was  cor- 
rect. Therefore.  I  went  to  the  best 
source  I  know  about  to  find  out  whether 
the  figures  were  correct,  I  again  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  had  these  figures 
checked  very  carefully  by  people  who  are 
authorities  in  this  field. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  the  Sena- 
tor would  go  to  the  schools  that  are 
teaching  our  fighter  pilots,  and  find  out 
what  the  pilots  are  being  taught  about 
what  they  are  to  do. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Tlie  Senator  is 
getting  to  another  point,  which  is  what 
the  plane  might  do  with  an  air-to-air 
missile.  That  is  not  the  question. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ground-to-air  equipment 
of  this  countiT  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
will  read  my  statement  he  will  see  that 
that  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  read  it 
very  carefully. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  maintain  that 
we  do  have  the  capability,  with  our  100 
fighter  scries,  with  the  exception  of  the 
105.  of  launching  air-to-air  rockets  on  a 
target  at  60.000  feet,  and  the  P-104  can 
do  it  from  above.  Certainly  it  can  do  It 
from  below.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Sen- 
ator can  deny  these  figures,  when  they 
are  published  time  after  time,  not  only 
in  the  Air  F\jrce  Journal  but  in  publica- 
tions which  can  be  purchased  on  any 
newspaper  stand. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  on  his 
statement.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  I  had  some  discussion  about  this 
subject  yesterday,  because  the  implica- 
tion was  thrown  out  that  inasmuch  as 
the  U-2  could  fly  over  Soviet  territory, 
our  bombers  could,  also.  I  raised  the 
proposition  that  we  do  not  have  bomb- 
ers that  can  go  to  70.000  feet. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Or  fighters. 
Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  wrong. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  We  do  not  have  them, 
and  therefore  we  camiot  say  that  the 
Soviet  defenses  have  the  vulnerabilltv, 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  U-2  :^ 
to  70.000  feet  over  Soviet  territory.  ^^ 
We  simply  do  not  have  bombers  that 
can  go  that  high.  If  we  sent  our  SAC 
bombers  over,  the  Russians  would  have 
their  MIG's  up  there  picking  them  off. 
as  well  as,  I  assume,  ground-to-air 
rockets,  which  the  Russians  have,  that 
go  up  to  at  least  40,000.  45.000,  or  50  000 
feet. 

With  respect  to  the  ability  of  the 
P-104  and  other  planes  to  fly  high,  cer- 
tainly they  can.  They  can  go  like  a 
rocket.  They  go  as  fast  as  they  can 
until  they  run  out  of  steam  They 
rocket  on  up.  They  have  gone  more 
than  100,000  feet.  But  they  come  down 
like  they  are  in  a  bucket. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  They  head  right  for  the 
ground.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  about  it. 

If  the  U-2  were  coasting  along,  the 
Russian  would  zoom  up  and  would  climb 
on  top  of  him  and  clobber  him.  and  the 
chances  are  very,  very  slim  that  he 
would  get  away. 

What  we  are  talking  about  are  com- 
bat capabilities.  The  fact  is — and  it  is 
undisputed  by  the  exr>erts  in  the  Air 
Force  itself — that  we  simply  do  not  have, 
just  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
stated,  fighter  aircraft  that  have  the 
combat  capabilities  which  we  have  been 
discussing. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  California  says  I  agreed  with  him 
yesterday.  There  is  no  argument  about 
that.  I  admitted  we  would  have  losses 
In  any  attack  which  we  might  make  on 
Russia.  However.  I  maintain  that  the 
U-2's  ability  to  fly  at  60,000  or  70,000 
feet  over  that  country  certainly  indicates 
that  the  Russians  have  nothing  in  their 
inventory,  in  the  field  of  ground-to-air 
rockets,  which  can  go  that  high.  So  we 
must  assume  that  their  inability  to  pro- 
duce something  like  the  planes  which 
we  have  in  our  inventory  means  that 
they  do  not  have  similar  capabilities  at 
lower  altitudes. 

No  one  has  said  that  if  we  have  to 
attack  Russia,  we  shall  come  back  with 
no  losses. 

However.  I  reiterate  the  F>oint  I  made 
the  other  night,  and  I  stand  by  it. 
because  I  have  done  it;  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about.  Certainly  air- 
ci-aft  which  can  fly  at  mach  2  at 
55.000  feet  can  zoom  up  to  100.000 
feet,  and  probably  more  than  100.000 
feet.  I  do  not  say  that  as  a  certainty, 
but  I  know  they  have  reached  98.000 
feet.  They  can  attack  on  the  way  up  or 
on  the  way  down.  The  P-100,  the  F-102, 
and  P-106  all  have  the  zoom  capabili- 
ties of  rockets  to  shoot  down  aircraft  fly- 
ing 60.000  or  70,000  feet.  I  will  stand  by 
my  statement,  because  I  have  tried  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  here,  obtained  from  the  proper  au- 
thority, a  tabulation  showing  the  capa- 
bility of  our  bombers  and  the  capability 
of  our  fighters.  These  figures  show  that 
not  even  the  latest  fighters  or  bombers, 
which  have  been  added  to  the  inventory 
of  the  U.S.  Air  F\)rce,  have  capability 
to  fiy  as  high  in  combat  as  the  lowest 
altitude  mentioned  with  respect  to  the 
U-2. 

The  point  of  my  making  this  state- 
ment this  morning  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  that  I  read  his 
statement,  and  it  worried  me,  as  it  wor- 
ried others  of  my  colleagues.  I  would 
not  want  the  American  people  to  feel 
that  because  of  the  brilliant  success  of 
the  U-2  it  is  possible  for  our  bombers  to 
go  into  Russia  without  sustaining  very 
serious  losses,  indeed    If  such  a  mistaken 


impression  became  prevalent,  it  might 
well  retard  the  development  of  our 
newer  weapons;  and  that,  in  my  opinion, 
could  be  disastrous  for  the  future  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  trying  to  prove.  But  I  repeat: 
I  was  talking,  and  I  am  not  talking 
now,  about  the  ceilings  at  which  aircraft 
can  fly.  Aircraft  which  can  fly  at  super- 
sonic speeds  have  fiown  at  altitudes  be- 
yond 75,000  or  80.000  feet.  They  have 
zoom  capabilities  up  to  100.000  feet,  or 
thereabouts. 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
knows  that  a  rocket  can  be  launched  at 
any  point  in  a  flight,  whether  the  air- 
craft is  traveling  at  its  full  speed  or  at 
half  its  speed. 

I  believe  the  Senator  does  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  great  disservice  in  hinting, 
as  he  usually  does,  that  we  have  such  an 
inferior  Air  Force  and  such  inferior 
equipment. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  is  try- 
ing to  prove  by  his  statement  this  morn- 
ing. However.  I  will  stand  by  the  state- 
ment I  made  the  other  day.  If  he  cares 
to  come  out  to  Luke  Field  and  Nellis 
Air  Force  Base  and  take  a  ride.  I  will 
show  him  what  an  airplane  with  those 
capabalities  can  do. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEL^TLNG.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  a  noted  expert  in  this  field. 
He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  I 
have  learned  this  from  experience  listen- 
ing to  him  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Let  me  ask  the  Senator  this.  Do  the 
Rus.sians  have  planes  with  capabilities 
comparable  to  our  U-2? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  cannot  answer 
the  question,  because  I  do  not  know. 
For  the  first  time,  this  morning,  I  heard 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  say  that  the 
Russians  have  a  U-2  type  aircraft.  I 
did  not  know  that.  I  know  that  they 
cannot  fly  it  over  the  United  States  un- 
less they  fly  it  from  Cuba  or  one  of  their 
bases  across  from  Alaska;  and  such  a 
plane  would  have  a  very  limited  range. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
have  been  flying  U-2's  for  a  period  of 
several  years? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  time 
having  expired,  the  call  of  the  calendar 
is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  is  it  not  public  knowledge 
that  the  U-2"s  have  been  flying  over  Rus- 
sia for  a  period  of  4  years,  a  purpose  for 
which  Congress  has  provided  funds,  and 
that  they  have  obtained  valuable  intel- 
ligence about  Russia'' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  friends  of  mine  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  that  the  intelligence 
acquired  by  the  flights  of  the  U-2  is  noth- 
ing short  of  fantastic.  Again.  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  details  of  the  information. 


I  have  seen  a  few  of  the  less  significant 
photographs.  However,  I  am  convinced 
from  what  I  have  heard  that  we  now 
have  a  very  complete  knowledge  of  the 
missile  bases  and  establishments  in  Rus- 
sia. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
continued  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
down  the  U-2,  but  without  any  success? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  must  assume 
that  the  Russian  Air  Force  did  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  bring  down  this  air- 
craft. Certainly  its  radar  must  have  de- 
tected the  overflight.  The  Russians  must 
have  known  exactly  where  the  U-2  was 
flying,  because  it  is  not  difficult  for  any 
radar  to  do  that.  I  assume  they  used 
every  late  MIG  they  had,  and  used  what- 
ever ground-to-air  rockets  they  had,  but 
evidently  they  had  no  success. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  heard  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yesterday, 
in  which  he  was  upgrading 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  a  question. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks,  in  which  he  was  upgrad- 
ing, rather  than  downgrading,  the  capa- 
bihties of  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  downgrading,  rather 
than  upgrading,  the  capabilities  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  this 
kind  of  talk.  I  am  distressed  when  I 
hear,  all  too  frequently,  so  much  em- 
phasis on  the  military,  economic,  and 
other  weaknesses  of  our  country.  I 
gather  from  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  a  part  of  his  reason 
for  making  this  statement  was  that  it 
has  been  shown  by  the  U-2  flights  that 
the  United  States  has  the  capablhty  of 
gathering  intelligence  which  is  far  supe- 
rior, at  least  in  the  air.  to  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  wonder  why  those  who 
are  constantly  harping  on  our  weak- 
nesses do  not  also  mention  our  strengths. 
Was  not  that  a  large  part  of  the  Sena- 
tors  purpose  in  making  his  statement? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  have  to 
assume,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite 
knowledge,  that  the  Russians  have  no 
aircraft  having  the  capabihties  of  the 
U-2.  However,  I  do  not  know  for  certain. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  indicated  in 
his  remarks  a  moment  ago  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  a  U-2  type  aircraft 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  1  did  not  indicate 
or  imply  that  they  have  a  U-2  type  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  did  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  say? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  My  remarks  were 
as  follows  and  I  quote: 

If  they  had  a  comparable  airplane.  It  could 
have  been  flying  over  our  country  also,  be- 
cause we  have  no  combat  airplane  which 
could  have  attacked  at  the  altitude  at  which 
the  U-2  can  fly. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Then,  if  I  inferred 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  said  they 
had  one.  it  was  because  I  did  not  under- 
stand his  use  of  the  word  "if." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Sentaor  from  Arizona,  that 
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the  information  contained  in  the  state- 
ment I  made  a  moment  ago  came  from 
the  office  of  the  Chi^'f  of  StarT  of  the  Air 
Force. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  a:.!  say  it  would 
be  difiQcult  for  the  Soviets  to  operate  a 
plane  over  the  heartland  of  our  country-, 
because  our  land  is  va.-.t  m  size,  too. 

Mr.  KEL-MTNG.  And  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  makes  is  that  we 
have  capabilities  of  bringing  down  a 
plane  of  the  U-2  type,  if  and  when  one 
is  developed  by  the  Ru.=:s:ans,  which  the 
Rusoians  do  not  nrw  have. 

Mr.  GuLDWAlKR  Yes;  I  have  said 
that  several  times  this  morning  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  Not  only  do  we  have 
aircraft  that  can  do  it.  but  we  also  have 
:the  Bom.arc  I  have  more  faith  in  the 
Bomurc  than  some  of  my  colleagues  do. 
BuL  even  if  th^  B^marc  did  not  hit  on 
the  first  .=;hot,  I  a^-sume— unless  we  have 
been  fooled  by  the  Army — that  the  Nike 
icould  do  It.  al.^o. 

'  The  PRR-IDING  CjFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
expired. 


FRED  A  SEATDN,  THE  BEST  POSSI- 
BLE CHOICE  FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE   UNITED   STATi:S 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  asre^'ment  which  has  been  entered 
into.  I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  time  I  may  proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.'ection^  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  this, 
the  la.st  day  before  we  depart  for  our 
respective  nommating  conventions.  I 
know  that  much  thought  is  being  given 
to  the  choice  which  must  be  made  as 
to  the  standard  bearers  for  our  two  po- 
litical parties  I  am  confident  that 
Members  (^i\  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
earnest  in  theu"  desire  to  see  nominated 
1:jV  the  highest  ofBces  in  our  Nation's 
Government  the  ablest  men  within  our 
parties,  mt-n  whose  ability,  integrity,  and 
loyalty  to  the  founding  principles  of  our 
country  are  unquestioned.  In  this  re- 
Kari.  so  far  as  we  Republicans  are  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Richard  M.  Nixon  is  such  a  man. 

A-s  his  running  mate,  we  must  look 
for  a  man  whose  personal  attributes  are 
on  the  same  high  level  as  those  of  our 
presidential  candidate. 

I  sincerely  believe  this  man  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Fred  A.  Seaton, 
who  has  served  his  country  long  and  well 
in  a  variety  of  high-level  capacities.  Mr. 
Seaton,  known  to  many  as  the  "father" 
of  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  statehood,  has 
had  wide  experience  in  all  aspects  of 
modem  government,  and  is  well  liked 
and  highly  respected  by  members  of 
both  political  parties.  He  has  distin- 
guished him.'iolf  through  his  service  in 
the  Nebraska  Legislature,  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  in  various  positions  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

As  Assi.<^tant  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
later  as  Administrative  A.ssistant  to  the 
President  and  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President.  Mr  Seaton  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated hi.s  outstanding  executive 
ability  In  1956,  Mr.  Seaton  was  ap- 
lx);nLed   Secretary  of  the  Interior,   and 


there  began  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
administration  of  that  oCace  in  our  Na- 
;:ons  history. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  select  no 
finer  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice 
President  than  Fred  A.  Seaton.  He  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  tremendously  vital  as- 
^et  to  the  1960  Republican  ticket.  As 
each  day  passes,  it  becomes  increasingly 
apparent  that  supp>ort  for  Mr.  Beaton's 
candidacy  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Evidence  of  this  ever-increas- 
ing support  is  seen  in  all  parts  of  the 
Nation,  where  many  States  have  passed 
resolutions  endorsing  Mr.  Seaton  as 
their  choice  for  this  high  position  of 
public  trust. 

Since  June  8,  1956,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Seaton  has  won  the  acclaim  of  the 
Nation  for  the  emphasis  and  vision  he 
has  applied  to  the  field  of  natural  re- 
sources which  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  Department. 

His  latest  public  acclaim  for  achieve- 
ment in  this  field  came  on  June  20.  when 
he  was  cited  by  many  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  conservation  organizations  for 
■  distinguished,  courageous  service  ren- 
dered in  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  country's  natural  resources." 
This  special  award  was  presented  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Western  Associa- 
tion of  State  Game  and  Pish  Commis- 
sioners, and  was  imrticipated  in  by  15 
major  organizations  representing  official 
agencies,  societies,  and  millions  of 
sportsmen  and  outdoor  enthusiasts.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  that  was  the 
first  time  that  a  Cabinet  member  was  so 
honored  for  conservations  achievement 
and  service.  I  know  that  Secretary  Sea- 
ton would  carry  the  same  wisdom  and 
vision  into  the  Nation's  second  highest 
ofllce. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  introduce  into 
the  Record  the  citation  which  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Seaton,  the  man  whom 
I  hone^iily  believe  to  be  the  best  possible 
choice  for  the  office  of  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  citation  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DlSTINGUTSHED    CONSEHVATION    SEEVICK    AWARD 
IX   RBCOGNmON    OF    DlSTINCmSHED,    CotTRA- 

GEous  Service  Rendered  in  the  Conserva- 
tion AND  Management  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources OF  the  United  States  of  America, 
THE  Conservation  Organt2ation3  Below 
Na.mv}  Proudlt  Cite  and  Honor  the  Hon- 
orable Fred  A.  .seaton,  Secretaht  or  the 
Interior 

Among  hla  many  accompllsliinents,  he: 

(a)  Protected  Federal  wlldliXe  refuges  from 
unwise  exploitation;  maintained  the  famous 
Tule  Lake  and  Lo'ver  Klamath  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges; advocated  and  actively  worked  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Refuge; 
blocked  encroachment  up>on  the  Wichita 
Wildlife  Refuge;  dedicated  aU  duck  stamp 
funds  to  the  acquisition  of  waterfowl  lands; 
and 

(b)  Aggressively  pushed  toward  completion 
the  Mission  66  national  parks  program;  acted 
forthrlghtly  to  prevent  inundation  of  the 
world  famous  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Mon- 
ument; prevented  encroachment  upon  the 
Kennesaw  Mountain  National  Battlefield 
Park;  established  the  new  Virgin  Islands 
National  Park;  and 


(c)  Insisted  that  the  salmon  run^  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  tributaries  be  perpetu- 
ated; promoted  strengthening  and  broaden- 
ing of  the  Federal  Coordination  Act:  directed 
that  recreational  needs  be  planned  a«  an 
Integral  part  of  all  future  reclamation  proj- 
ects; took  the  lead  In  plans  to  set  aside  and 
preserve  seashore  and  lakefront  areas  for 
pubUc  use;  supported  wUdcrness  preserva- 
tion; and 

(d)  Took  steps  to  require  unauthorized 
occupants  erf  public  lands  along  the  lower 
Colorado  River  to  recognize  Federal  authority 
to  control  and  regulate  such  occupancy; 
issued  orders  to  provide  public  access  to 
unappropriated  public  domain  lands  for 
recreational  usi's. 

For  these  and  other  acts  In  the  broad  pub- 
lic Interest,  we,  the  undersigned.  Jointly 
confer  upon  the  Honorable  Fred  A.  Seaton 
this  Special  Conservation  Aw.ard,  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah,  this  aoth  day  of  June  1960. 

Weartem  Association  of  State  Game  and 
Pish  Oonunlss loners.  International  Associa- 
tion of  Oaxne,  Pish,  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners, Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  National  Audubon 
Society,  National  Parks  Association,  National 
Rifle  Association  of  America.  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  Natural  Resources  Council  of 
America,  North  American  Wildlife  Founda- 
tion, the  Sierra  Club,  Sport  Fishing  Institute, 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  the  Wil- 
derness Society.  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute. 

(Bordering  the  large  scroll  presented  are 
scenes  depleting  conservation  Issues  In  which 
Secretary  Seaton  has  taken  part  since  becom- 
ing Interior  Secretary  In  195«  ) 


REPEAL  OP  THE   DISCRIMINATORY 
TAX  ON   MARriARINE 

Mr.  FULB RIGHT  .Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  that  at  this  time  I  may  si>eak  for  5 
minutes,  despite  the  unanimous- consent 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  10 
years  ago  the  legislation  to  repeal  the 
discriminatory  Federal  tax  on  colored 
margarine  became  law.  I  am  sure  that 
this  anniversary  will  bring  back  many 
unpleasant  memories  to  the  Nation's 
housewives  of  the  time  they  used  to  spend 
tediously  coloring  their  margarine  In  a 
mixing  bowl  or  j*queezing  a  plastic  bag. 
Thanks  to  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on 
colored  margarine,  those  days  are  gone 
forever.  The  housewife  was  the  most 
Immediate  beneficiary  of  this  legislation, 
but  the  Nation's  cotton  and  soybean  in- 
dustries have  received  a  substantial  share 
of  the  benefits. 

Arkansas  Is  a  leading  producer  of  both 
cotton  and  soybeans,  the  princip>al 
sources  for  the  vegetable  oils  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  margarine.  About  $150 
million  each  year  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Nation's  farmers  from  sale  of 
products  used  in  margarine.  The  farm- 
ers of  Arkansas  receive  a  substantial 
share  of  this  Income.  In  the  last  decade 
a  sizable  portion  of  the  State's  soybean 
and  cottonseed  production  has  gone  into 
margarine.  It  is  obvious  that  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  on  colored  margarine  has  aided 
in  maintaining  a  healthy  agricultural 
economy  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  a  statement  by  me  printed  at  this 
ixjlnt  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Fttlbricht 
It  Is  now  10  years  since  the  National  Mar- 
garine Act  of  1930  became  effective,  on  July  1 
of  that  year.  This  law  occupies  a  unique 
place  In  our  national  food  history.  It  cor- 
rected an  unjust  and  discriminatory  situa- 
tion of  long  standing;  It  made  possible  the 
provision  of  a  healthful  food  Item  to  millions 
of  consumers  without  tax;  It  opened  up  an 
Important  new  product  market  for  American 
fats  and  oils;  and  It  removed  an  unnecessary 
administrative  burden  from  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Tlie  National  Margarine  Act  of  1950  has 
had.  and  likely  will  continue  to  have,  sig- 
nificant effects  upon  our  food  and  agricul- 
tural economy.  This  Is  a  suitable  occasion 
to  review  the  results  of  the  act,  after  Its  first 
decade  of  existence. 

The  immediate  and  tangible  result,  of 
course,  has  been  to  make  yellow  margarine 
available  without  Federal  tax  In  Interstate 
commerce.  That  consumers  want  and  re- 
quired this  food  product  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Its  Increase  In  consumption  from 
937  million  pounds  in  1950  to  an  estimated 
1.650  or  more  million  pounds  this  year. 
Those  who  voted  for  tax-free  yellow  mar- 
garine voted  for  the  consumer. 

At  the  time  when  the  matter  of  margarine 
tax  repeal  was  being  debated  In  the  Con- 
gress, statements  were  made  that  prices  of 
this  food  item  would  go  up.  This  has  not 
been  the  case.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reported  the  averaf;e  price  of  mar- 
garine, without  Federal  Ux,  to  have  been  32.7 
cents  a  pound  In  1950.  The  same  series  gives 
the  1959  average  at  28  cents  In  a  period  when 
food  costs  generally  have  been  rising,  mar- 
garine prices  hare  dropped.  The  act  of  1950 
made  margarine  a  bargain  for  the  consumer. 
A  corollary  result  of  the  act  was  the  new 
outlet  It  opened  up  for  our  American  vege- 
table oils.  In  1950  margarine  was  using 
some  689  million  pounds  of  American  vege- 
table oils  In  refined  form.  Today  that 
amount  has  gone  up  to  about  1,250  million 
pounds. 

The  great  beneficiaries  of  this  have  been 
the  soybean  farmers  of  the  Midwest.  Some 
1.094  million  pounds  of  refined  soybean  oil 
was  purchased  by  margarine  makers  last 
year;  more  will  have  been  purchased  this 
year.  Cottonseed-oil  usage  Is  a  lesser  but 
still  Important  factor,  running  about  124 
minion  pounds  this  year.  The  lower  price 
of  soybean  oil  has  enabled  It  to  go  Into 
margarine  as  the  major  In^edlent. 

This  Is  a  fact  of  Importance  to  the  agri- 
culture of  such  great  States  as  Iowa  and 
Minnesota,  where  soybean  oil  has  an  im- 
portance by  no  means  Incommensurate  with 
that  of  butterfat.  Overall,  It  Is  estimated 
that  something  on  the  order  of  $150  million 
or  more  cash  Income  Is  derived  by  American 
fanners  from  margarine  each  year. 

A  third  result  of  the  19.50  act  was  the 
stimulus  It  gave  the  removal  of  old  restric- 
tive laws  against  margarine  In  many  States 
By  1953  all  but  two  States  have  removed 
their  prohibitions  on  the  sale  of  the  colored 
vegetable  spread.  Only  six  States  still  main- 
tain their  taxes.  Some  smaller  restrictions 
remain  in  these   and   other  States. 

It  Is  unfortunately  true  that  In  8<Mne 
areas  margarine  remains  a  jiersecuted  prod- 
uct. Some  still  seem  to  believe  that  the 
dairy  Industry  can  be  helped  by  Injuring 
margarine,  although  I  cannot  believe  they 
can  be  many. 

One  restriction  that  ought  to  be  lifted 
as  soon  as  possible  In  the  Interest  of  our 
armed  services  and  taxpayers  alike  Is  that 
which  does  not  permit  the  Navy  to  buy 
margarine  for  table  use.  I  propose  to  con- 
tinue to  bring  before  the  Congress  In  proper 
season  a  measure  for  removing  this  restric- 
tion. 


An  Intangible  discrimination  against  mar- 
garine exlstc  In  so  far  as  the  price-support 
and  surplus  disposal  laws  work  to  put  free 
surplus  butter  into  domestic  markets  once 
held  by  margarine  on  a  merit  of  quality  and 
cost.  If  this  treatment  is  good  enough  for 
surplus  mllkfat.  It  Is  good  enough  for  sur- 
plus cottonseed  oil  and  soybean  oil.  To  be 
fair,  any  surplus  dlsp>06al  plan  that  In- 
cludes the  purchase  and  disposal  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  one  finished  food-fat 
product  should  Include  the  availability,  at 
least,  of  equivalent  treatment  for  margarine. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  need 
not  be  burdened  with  a  Job  of  regulating 
colored  margarine  In  public  eating  places 
on  the  scale  that  Is  presently  required.  The 
same  purpose  of  consumer  protection  could 
be  served  by  a  simpler  and  less  costly  sj's- 
tem  of  enforcement,  and  this  would  enable 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  more  important  problems 
It  has  to  cope  with. 

The  Margarine  Act  of  1950  has  been  a 
success.  Its  purpose — fair  treatment  for 
consumers  and  for  American  farm  prod- 
ucts— has  been  achieved.  Its  history  of 
operation  has  been  successful.  It  stands 
as  a  beacon  to  end  discrimination  against 
pure  food  products. 

In  progress  of  time  It  may  well  be  that  the 
law  as  it  now  reads  could  be  improved  by 
simplifying  some  of  Its  regulatory  provisions. 
But  its  accomplishment  over  the  past  10 
years  has  been  undeniable. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  take  up  another  major 
claim  made  at  the  time  the  law  was  being 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
then  stated  that  such  a  law  would  ruin 
the  dairy  Industry.  Of  course  this  was  an 
ab.surd  claim.  Total  dairy  cash  income  In 
1959  Is  estimated  to  have  been  $4  6  million, 
compared  with  $3.7  million  In  1950.  Milk 
consumption  (civilian)  has  gone  up  from 
111.3  million  In  1950  to  119.8  In  1959. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  say  there  are  not 
important  problems  In  the  great  dairy  In- 
dustry today.  Certain  It  Is,  however,  that 
the  Margarine  Act  of  1950  cannot  be  counted 
as  one  of  them.  If  anything.  It  seems  to 
have  operated  to  bring  some  dairy  firms 
Into  the  margarine  business. 

The  act  of  1950  has  been  a  good  law.  It 
has  proven,  overall,  a  positive  good  for  the 
country  and  for  agriculture. 


THE  AMERICAN  THEATER  AND  ITS 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  theater  strike  in  New  York 
dramatically  pointed  up  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic chaos  plaguing  this  important 
American  industry. 

We  have  long  been  proud  of  our  Amer- 
ican theater  and  Its  achievements.  But 
it  is  a  slowly  dying  part  of  our  culture, 
due  to  the  fantastic,  and  ever-rising, 
costs  of  production.  Every  year,  fewer 
plays  are  produced  and  more  theaters 
close. 

The  situation  is  of  immediate  and  im- 
portant concern  to  all  of  us.  This  is  true 
not  only  because  we  wish  to  preserve  the 
theater,  but  also  because  a  rising  ticket 
price  will  affect  us  economically.  The 
price  of  tickets  may  have  to  be  raised  as 
one  method  of  combating  the  enormous 
production  costs.  Flemoval  of  the  pres- 
ent admissions  tax  may  well  be  one  of 
the  many  ways  our  Govermnent  can 
help. 

The  American  theater  is  praised  all 
over  the  world,  and  plays  that  have  been 
sent  abroad  have  been  widely  acclaimed. 
This  is  an  American  industry  that  most 
of  us  know  c«ily  from  the  glamorous  side. 


Tlierefore,  I  was  most  interested  to  read 
two  excellent  stories  describing  in  detail 
the  economic  plight  of  our  legitimate 
theater. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
two  articles:  "Audit,  Who  Makes  Money 
on  Broadway?"  written  by  A.  H.  Raskin, 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  12,  1960;  and  "Who  Makes  Money 
on  Broadway?"  written  by  Daniel  Selig- 
man,  and  published  in  Fortune  magazine 
for  May.  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RiftoRD, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June   12,  1960) 

Audit:    Who   Makes   Monet   on   Broadway? 

(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  strike-eager  taxi 
drivers  In  Clifford  Odets'  "Waiting  for  Lefty" 
stormed  across  the  stage  of  the  Longacre 
Theater  slioutlng:  "Slow  death  or  fight.  It's 
war."  Last  week  all  Broadway  wondered 
whether  the  theater's  own  short-lived  version 
of  the  class  struggle  might  not  have  given  It 
a  push  toward  slow  death. 

True,  the  blackout  of  the  footlights  and 
marquees  represented  a  singularly  bloodless 
exercise  In  labor-management  conflict.  No 
pickets  marched  outside  the  empty  theaters, 
and  tlie  only  violence  was  in  the  angry  ex- 
changes between  the  negotiating  teams  foe 
Actors'  Equity  Association  and  the  League  of 
New  York  Theaters. 

The  posturing  and  emotionalism  that 
passed  for  collective  bargaining  was  often 
tinged  with  such  theatricality  that  one  ob- 
server of  bargaining  in  more  orthodox  In- 
dustries suggested  broadening  of  the  Equity 
classification  system  to  include  the  nego- 
tiators on  both  sides  as  a  new  category  of 
actor. 

What  gave  poignancy  to  the  whole  somber 
performance  was  the  attention  It  concentrat- 
ed on  the  gossamer  financltU  underpinning 
of  Broadway  s  world  of  make-believe.  Actors 
and  producers  ride  a  roller  coaster  that  goes 
down  much  more  regularly  than  it  goes  up. 
The  result  is  economic  anarchy  of  the  feast- 
or-famlne  variety,  not  collective  security. 

0\erall  statistics  provide  a  poor  key  to  the 
problems  that  are  making  Shubert  Alley  the 
gateway  to  a  sable-lined  distressed  area. 
Actually,  the  season  that  ended  with  the 
June  1  shutdown  was  the  best  in  Broadway's 
history  when  measured  by  the  amount  of 
g^een  goods  taken  In  at  the  box  office. 

Variety's  tabulation  of  gross  receipts  at  aJl 
Broadway  productions  showed  a  total  take  of 
$45,665,500.  This  was  $5,500,000  above  last 
season's  record  and  the  seventh  year  in  suc- 
cession to  record  an  increase.  But  the  ex- 
planation for  the  rise  lay  In  higher  ticket 
prices,  not  more  ticket  buyers.  The  number 
of  culture-seekers  who  visited  the  theater 
to  worship  (or  yawn  at)  the  Muse  In  1959- 
60  season  was  a  full  half-mlUlon  below  the 
1958-59  total. 

DWINDLING  production 

The  long-term  shrinkage  In  the  roster  of 
Broadway  shows  has  created  a  scramble  for  a 
dwindling  list  of  Job  opportunities.  Only 
731  of  Equity's  9.600  active  members  were 
employed  when  the  blackout  began.  Idleness 
is  equally  epidemic  on  the  employer  side — 
only  about  15  of  the  league's  126  members 
were  involved  In  the  22  productions  closed 
by  the  labor  dispute. 

Most  of  the  angels  who  Invested  the  capital 
to  put  on  the  season's  shows  came  out  with 
clipped  wings.  Experts  In  the  never-never 
land  of  theatrical  finance  estimate  that  the 
average  loss  on  each  dollar  of  Investment  for 
the  season  as  a  whole  was  65  to  70  cents. 
However,  this  average  covers  the  range  from 
a  zero  return  on  the  dismal  flops  to  lUtlmate 
profits  of  500  or  1,000  percent  on  hit  shows. 
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The  best  way  to  esiabllsh  what  It  costs  to 
put  on  a  typical  dramatic  production  and 
what  happens  to  the  money  Is  to  study  the 
audit  reports  prepared  by  a  certified  public 
accountant. 

Picking  the  show  Is  Itself  a  controversial 
business.  Some  cynics  contend  that  no 
audit  Is  completely  accurate  because  it  can- 
not take  into  account  the  "Ice"  and  other  un- 
dercover payments  that  are  an  accepted  but 
unacknowledged  part  of  the  Broadway  scene. 
Others  contend,  with  considerable  Justifi- 
cation, that  no  play  is  wholly  representative. 

Some  shows  have  stars  like  Jackie  Oleason, 
Mary  Martin  or  Ethel  Merman  who  draw  up- 
ward of  $8,000  a  week;  others  pay  extra  high 
fees  to  directors  or  authors.  The  size  of 
casts  and  the  variety  and  splendor  of  scenery 
and  costumes  affect  the  operating  budget. 

For  illustrative  purposes  this  article  will 
focus  on  the  record  of  "The  AndersonviUe 
Trial,"  a  drama  that  achieved  considerable 
critical  acclaim,  ran  at  Henry  Miller's  The- 
ater for  23  weeks  and  finally  decided  to  give 
up  the  ghost  when  the  blackout  was  de- 
clared. 

NO    BIG    NAMES 

It  had  no  big-name  stars,  utilized  a  single 
scene  and  Involved  a  relatively  modest  Ini- 
tial investment  of  $90,000  (as  against  $500.- 
000  for  a  musical  like  "The  Sound  of 
Music"). 

William  Darrld  and  Eleanore  Saidenberg. 
who  csoproduced  the  Civil  War  drama  with 
Daniel  Hollywood,  turned  over  the  gray- 
Jacketed  financial  statements  in  their  clut- 
^  tered  office  on  the  sixth  fioor  of  the  play- 
j-  house.  The  barometers  of  their  prosperity 
are  two  glass  candy  Jars  on  Mrs.  Saidenberg's 
desk.  When  they  are  full,  business  Is  boom- 
ing Last  week  one  was  empty  and  a  half- 
dozen  lonely  lemon  drops  formed  a  sparse 
flooring  In  the  other. 

The  audit  Indicated  why.  It  showed  that 
each  of  the  three  producers,  sharing  a  IVi- 
percent  cut  of  the  box  office  gross,  had  drawn 
less  than  the  lowest  paid  Equity  member  In 
the  cast  during  12  of  the  23  weeks.  The 
highest  yield  In  any  week  had  been  $153  50, 
the  lowest  $71.40.  In  the  last  2  weeks  before 
the  shutdown,  all  three  voluntarily  re- 
nounced any  share  In  the  gross. 

Plans  for  the  i»oductlon  got  under  way  In 
April  of  last  year  when  the  partners  read  the 
script  by  Saul  Levitt.  In  September  they 
drew  up  a  budget  calling  for  a  total  outlay 
of  $90,000  and  invited  Investors  to  buy  50 
shares  at  $1,800  each.  Each  Investor  was  to 
have  a  1 -percent  share  In  any  ultimate 
profits;  the  remaining  50  percent  was  to  go 
to  the  producers. 

However,  by  the  time  the  play  was  ready 
to  go  Into  rehearsal,  they  had  found  It  neces- 
sary to  whittle  their  share  down  to  42  Vi 
percent.  The  I'i  percent  of  the  gross  they 
drew  d urine;  the  run  of  the  show  was  to  be 
U'lTioted  from  their  eventual  profits.  But 
:t..3  Decame  no  problem  because  there  were 
no  profits  to  share. 

On  the  basis  of  the  play's  present  assets, 
the  outside  Investors  will  get  back  about 
$30,000  of  their  $90,000  Proceeds  from  lease 
of  road  rights  and  possible  sale  of  the  play  to 
the  movies  may  give  them  a  further  return 
later  on. 

I  EXD    INK 

The  design  and  construction  of  the  set  cost 
$1 1 .035.  costumes  $6,809.  preopenlng  advertis- 
ing and  publicity  $10,884  and  rehearsal  ex- 
penses, mostly  for  cast  and  crew  salaries. 
$17,075.  Two  and  one-half  weeks  of  pre- 
Broadway  tryouts  In  New  Haven  and  Phila- 
delphia put  $7,038  Into  the  red-Ink  column. 

In  the  4  months  following  its  opening  last 
December  29.  the  31  Equity  members  In  the 
company  earned  a  total  of  $147,230.  The 
thf>ft':er  received  $121,450  as  Its  share  of  the 
<r  *^s  30  j>ercent  on  the  first  $20,000  of 
weekly  receipts  and  25  percent  on  all  over 
that  i  . 


ADDITIONAL    riGURXS 

The  author.  Mr  Levitt,  drew  $37,008  and 
the  director.  Jose  Ferrer.  $20,645  Their 
share  would  have  been  larger,  except  that 
they  and  the  three  top- billed  actors.  George 
C.  Scott.  Albert  Dekker,  and  Herbert  Berghof . 
agreed  in  April  to  a  reduction  formula  under 
which  their  earnings  were  scaled  down  to 
offset  the  play's  losses. 

The  combined  draw  for  the  pr^^Kiucers  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  was  $6,109.  This  was 
less  than  half  the  $13,882  paid  to  stagehands, 
electricians,  and  other  crew  members.  How- 
ever, the  producers'  percentage  was  supple- 
mented by  a  weekly  allowance  of  $300  for 
the  expense  of  maintaining  their  office. 

The  box  office  receipts  reached  a  peak  of 
$30,660  In  the  week  ended  January  30  For 
the  whole  month  of  January  the  play  had 
an  operating  profit  of  $13,986.  Attendance 
tapered  off  slightly  in  February,  but  the 
profit  for  the  month  came  to  $10,907.  March 
came  and  went  like  a  lion.  Result:  an  oper- 
ating loss  of  $4,568. 

The  voluntary  pay  cut  plan  made  April  a 
standoff  month,  even  though  the  gross 
dropped  to  roughly  half  of  the  January  level. 
In  May.  for  which  final  figures  are  not  yet 
available,  the  producers  suspended  their  own 
Iraw.  They  also  made  plans  to  cut  seat 
prices  by  one-third  to  one-half  as  a  means 
of  attracting  more  customers,  but  the  black- 
out caused  them  to  send  the  show  to  Talt's 
Warehouse  instead. 

Everyone  connected  with  Broadway  has 
his  own  pet  villain  In  assessing  responsibil- 
ity for  the  financial  woes  of  plays  like  "The 
AndersonviUe  Trial."  The  most  usual  jm- 
plalnt  Is  that  too  much  money  goes  to  the 
theater  owners. 

But  their  reply  Is  that  the  number  of 
theaters  here  has  dropped  from  76  to  32 
In  the  last  30  years  and  4  more  are  likely 
to  be  torn  down  for  parking  lots  In  the  next 
year  or  2.  The  fact  that  not  one  new 
theater  has  been  built  In  all  that  period 
would  seem  an  effective  rebuttal  to  the 
notion  that  the  big  profit  on  Broadway  lies 
In  real  estate,  not  culture. 

SURVEY    NEEDED 

The  Inability  of  the  experts  to  agree  on 
what  is  wrong — especially  since  all  concur  on 
the  danger  of  raising  ticket  prices  any 
more — points  up  the  desirability  of  the  fact- 
finding board  that  Is  to  study  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  theater. 

There  Is  need,  too,  for  the  kind  of  long- 
term  economic  statesmanship  that  has  de- 
veloped In  such  once-turbulent  industries  as 
coal  mining  and  the  needle  trades  Show 
business,  for  all  Its  pretensions  to  special 
status,  may  find  Itself  a  corpse  If  It  does  not 
start  along  a  similar  road  toward  teamwork 
for  greater  economic  health. 


(From  Fortune  Magazine,  May  1960) 

Who  Makes  Monet  on  Broadway? 

(By  Daniel  Sellgman) 

One  day  last  summer.  Gore  Vldal,  the 
playwright,  and  Roger  L.  Stevens,  the  pro- 
ducer and  rea  estate  operator,  met  for  din- 
ner at  the  Colony  Restaurant  In  New  York 
City  to  discuss  an  Idea  that  Vldal  had  for  a 
play.  The  characters  In  the  play  would  be 
politicians,  and  In  their  contest  for  power 
they  would  Illuminate  some  of  the  moral 
problems  built  Into  VS.  party  politics  today. 
Stevens  said  that  he  would  like  to  produce 
such  a  play,  and  he  tirged  Vldal  to  go  ahead 
and  write  it  Vldal  retired  to  Province- 
town,  Mass..  to  relax  and  think  about  the 
play.  Two  weeks  later  he  started  to  write. 
He  finished  the  first  act  In  1  week,  and 
showed  it  to  Stevens,  who  was  enthusiastic. 
Stevens  was  also  enthusiastic  about  the  sec- 
ond act,  which  took  Vldal  another  week  to 
write,  and  about  the  last  act.  which  took  a 
third  week.  They  agreed  to  get  the  show 
ready  for  Broadway  by  the  spring,  and  sol- 
emnized   their    Intention    by    signing    the 


standard  Dramatists  Guild  contract  (which 
calls  for  an  advance  to  the  author  of  at 
lea.<?t  $500)  Vldal's  play,  which  Is  called 
"The  Best  Man,"  has  been  revised  several 
times  since  that  Initial  burst  of  creation  last 
summer.  However,  the  first  draft  Is  essen- 
tially the  play  that  opened  at  the  Morosco 
Theater  several  weeks  ago. 

The  contract  between  Vldal  and  Stevens 
was  the  first  of  a  sizable  number  of  deals 
that  went  into  the  production  of  "The  Best 
Man.  '  and  the  $500  advance  to  Vldal  was 
Stevens'  first  outlay;  altogether  he.  and  the 
several  dozen  Investors  he  found,  had  to  lay 
out  some  $105,000  to  get  the  play  to  Broad- 
way. The  expenditures,  the  deals,  and  the 
calculations  that  went  Into  the  production 
are  the  subject  of  this  article,  which  will 
also  relate  them  to  the  bizarre  economics 
of  the  theater  as  a  whole. 

The  world  of  the  Broadway  theater  Is  still 
a  glamorous  place,  and  esthetlcally.  the 
theater  Is  probably  as  good  as  It  ever  was. 
But  the  business  of  the  theater  seems  more 
dismal  with  every  passing  year.  Taking 
musicals  and  straight  plays  together,  50 
shows  opened  on  Broadway  In  the  1958-59 
season.  Only  17  of  them  managed  to  recover 
their  backers'  money  and  earn  some  profit. 
In  the  1959-60  season,  which  Is  still  con- 
tinuing (it  began  last  September  and  ends, 
by  general  reckoning,  on  May  30) .  the  results 
have  been  no  better:  In  mid-March  only 
9  shows  were  established  as  bits.  2  oithers 
had  uncertain  futures,  and  31  had  flopped, 
unambiguously. 

At  a  glance.  It  Is  true,  a  Broadway  show 
seems  to  have  many  of  the  trappings  and 
procedures  of  a  well-organized  business.  A 
producer  finds  a  salable  property  (ordinar- 
ily, the  script  of  a  play) ,  and  forms  a  com- 
pany (ordinarily,  a  limited  partnership)  to 
exploit  It.  He  files  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  a  statement  describ- 
ing the  property  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  will  sell  it  to  the  public.  Meanwhile  he 
has  begun  assembling  all  the  employees  his 
enterprise  will  need  (the  actors,  a  director, 
a  business  manager,  a  press  agent,  etc.) .  and 
arranging  for  a  'retail  outlet"  (a  theater) 
and  other  marketing  facilities  (such  as  the- 
ater parties)  He  test-msirkets  his  products 
out  of  town  (usually  In  Boston.  New  Haven. 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  or  Washington. 
DC),  and  advertises  heavily  in  New  York, 
beginning  3  or  4  weeks  before  the  enterprise 
opens  for  business. 

This  all  seems  very  businesslike,  and.  In- 
deed the  theater's  most  conspicuous  fig- 
ures— that  is,  its  authors,  directors,  per- 
formers— appear  to  be  making  a  lot  of 
money.  So  do  all  sorts  of  people  bobbing 
about  In  the  tributaries  of  the  theater's  main 
stream:  scalpers,  talent  agents,  professional 
organizers  of  theater  {>artles.  the  headwaltw 
at  Sardl's.  But  as  a  place  for  putting  ven- 
ture capital,  the  theater  compares  unfavor- 
ably with  the  racetrack. 

In  the  2  years  ending  March  31.  exactly  100 
shows  closed  their  runs  on  Broadway.  (The 
figure  does  not  Include  a  few  limited  runs 
and  return  engagements.)  The  aggregate 
Investment  In  all  these  shows  was  about  $14 
million.  When  the  shows  had  finished  their 
runs  and  paid  all  their  bills,  they  had  man- 
aged to  recover  Just  about  $10  million.  Since 
investors  must  always  divide  any  profits  with 
the  producer,  and  frequently  with  the  writ- 
ers, directors,  and  actors  too.  not  much 
more  than  $7  million  of  the  $10  million  found 
Its  way  back  to  the  Investors. 

Taking  the  Broadway  theater  as  a  whole, 
then,  we  may  say  that  for  every  $2  Invested 
In  shows,  $1  comes  back.  At  Belmont  Park, 
out  of  $a  Invested.  $1.70  comes  back — and 
a  lot  ftister  too.  In  the  theater,  as  at  the 
racetrack,  these  averages  can,  of  course,  be 
misleading;  some  Investors  lose  their  shirts 
and  some  make  big  killings.  About  $4,700.- 
000  of  the  $10  million  represented  clear 
profit   (after  recovery  of  investment)    on  28 
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successful  shows;   Investors  In  the  72  other 
shows  never  got  their  money  back. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  foolish — and  Phil- 
istine— to  view  theatrical  investment  solely 
in  relation  to  Its  monetary  return.  Broad- 
way angels  also  receive  a  con.slderable  psy- 
chic Income;  they  have  the  fun  of  being 
assocliited  with  a  glamorous  enterprise,  they 
have  the  fun  of  gambling,  and  they  may 
have  the  sense  of  virtue  that  comes  readily 
to  psitrons  cf  the  arts  (and  not  so  readily 
to  patrons  of  the  racetrack).  Furthermore, 
any  losses  Incurred  In  this  patronage  are 
entirely  tax  deductible.  But  when  all  this 
Is  said.  It  would  still  appear  that  there  Is 
room  for  Improvement  la  the  Investor's  eco- 
nomic  situation. 

Wno'S  EQUEEZINC   WHOM? 

The  legitimate  theater  was  not  always  so 
unprofitable.  Two  decades  ago.  Fortune 
found  the  theater  to  be  very  profitable  In- 
deed, and  reported  that  "If  some  unbeliev- 
ably stagestruck  angel  liad  put  up  the  en- 
lire  backing  for  all  the  plays  produced  In 
1935-36 — a  bank  roll  of  around  $2  million — 
he  would  have  received  net  profits  of  $425,- 
000,  or  a  20  percent  profit  on  his  Invest- 
mcnt.~  (See  •"Theater-Business."  Fortune, 
February,  1038.)  Most  shows  were  flops  even 
then,  but  their  losses  were  more  than  offset 
by  the  huge  payoffs  on  the  hits.  In  the 
lC'30's.  hit  shows  often  paid  off  their  backers 
at  25  or  30  to  1.  "Room  Service,"  for  ex- 
ample, was  produced  on  Broadway  In  1937 
for  $6,CX)0,  and  returned  a  profit  of  over 
$300,000,  of  which  half  went  to  the  backers. 
Today  a  big  hit  gives  its  backers  $3  for  every 
$1  they  put  up.  and  a  blockbuster  of  a  hit 
may  pay  off  at  10  to  1  (this  now  looks  like 
a  reasonable  prospect  for  "My  Fair  Lady"). 
Payoffs  have  declined  because  production 
and  operating  costs  have  risen  much  more 
rapidly  thiin  grossfcs.  The  two  sets  used  In 
"Yes.  My  Darling  Daughter,"  produced  in 
1937,  cost  only  $2,600;  the  two  sets  for 
Stevens'  production  of  "Tlie  Bcit  Man"  cost 
S25.000.  Altogether,  It  Is  Impossible  to  pro- 
duce a  straight  play  on  Brotidway  today  for 
much  less  than  $80,000,  and  the  cost  may  run 
as  high  as  $150,000;  for  musicals  the  range 
has  become  $300,000  to  $400,000.  Tliese  flg- 
ures  are  more  thun  ten  times  as  high  as 
they  were  in  the  1930's.  Meanwhile,  capacity 
gros.'^es  have  Increased  only  a  little  more 
rapidly  than  the  cost  of  living— i.e.,  they  are 
up  about  125  percent.  The  dollar  capacity 
of  a  house  sheltering  a  straight  play  has  In- 
creased from  about  $18,000  a  week  to  about 
$40,000  since  the  1930's. 

The  odds  against  the  Investor  have  also 
been  lengthened  somewhat  over  the  years  by 
the  bigger  bites  taken  out  of  the  gross.  It 
has,  fur  example,  become  a  matter  of  routine 
for  performers  In  leading  parts  to  get  per- 
centages of  the  gross,  whether  their  names 
sell  tickets  or  not.  Meanwhile,  the  few  stars 
whose  names  do  sell  tickets  have  raised  their 
percentages  to  extraordinary  heights  and 
may  get  shares  of  the  profits  as  well  as  of 
the  gross.  A  star  often  participates  In  the 
profits  by  making  a  one-for-one  deal — I.e.. 
he  puts  up  a  given  percentage  of  a  show's 
capital  and  receives  the  same  percentage  of 
its  profits.  This  gives  him  an  edge  over  the 
typical  Investor  In  a  typical  show,  who  must 
put  up,  say,  10  percent  of  the  capital  in  order 
to  get  5  percent  of  the  profits  (the  other  5 
percent  going  to  the  producer).  Stars  are 
especially  fond  of  one-for-one  deals  these 
days  because  their  equities  are  salable,  and 
any  profits  they  make  on  the  sales  are  capi- 
tal gains.  These  equities  date  back  to  the 
time  the  money  was  invested,  which  might, 
for  example,  be  2  months  before  the  show 
opens  on  Broadway.  In  that  case  the  show 
would  have  to  run  only  4  months  in  order 
to  give  the  star  a  property  that  could  be 
sold  to  create  a  long-term  capital  gain,  tax- 
able at  a  maximum  rate  of  25  percent. 

Finally,  Individual  Investors  have  the 
problem  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  buy 


Into  many  of  the  shows  that  look  most 
promising — especially  the  big  musicals, 
which  in  recent  years  have  often  been  fi- 
nanced entirely  by  motion  picture  compa- 
nies or  television  networks  or  by  some  of  the 
well-heeled  directors  and  performers  In- 
volved In  the  production.  "My  Pair  Lady," 
the  blggeFt  hit  of  the  past  decade,  was  bank- 
rolled entirely  by  CBS. 

THE  TUPLE-niJlEAT  MAN 

How  did  Roger  Stevens,  who  Is  a  real- 
estate  operator,  get  Into  theater  business? 
A  tall,  heavy-set  man  of  50,  whose  manner 
Is  quiet,  diffident,  and  a  bit  withdrawn  (ex- 
cept when  he  loses  his  temper ) ,  Stevens  had 
no  special  knowledge  of  the  theater  until  he 
was  40.  His  family,  which  lived  In  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich.,  was  well  to  do.  and  he  went  to 
the  Choate  School.  But  his  father  lost  Jtist 
about  everything  in  the  crash.  In  the  1930's 
young  Stevens  worked  on  the  assembly  line 
at  Ford,  was  laid  off,  and  later  worked  In  a 
fiUirg  station;  for  a  time  he  rode  the  rods 
and  lived  as  a  hobo.  In  1935  he  got  Into  the 
real  estate  business  and  had  a  remarkable 
success;  when  he  went  Into  the  Navy.  In 
1943.  he  was  worth  perhaps  $500,000.  By 
1949  he  was  a  millionaire. 

Around  that  time  Stevens  began  to  feel 
bcK'ed  with  real  estate  and  real  estate  people 
and  cast  about  for  something  more  stimulat- 
'ng  intellectually.  He  considered  opening  an 
art  gallery  or  sponsoring  a  new  magazine, 
but  finally  settled  on  the  theater.  His  first 
production  was  "Twelfth  Night,"  which  he 
did  in  1949  for  the  Ann  Arbor  Drama 
Festival:  later  that  year,  when  he  moved 
some  of  his  real  estate  operations  to  New 
^ork,  he  decided  to  take  the  show  with  him. 
It  was  the  first  of  the  74  shows  he  has  pro- 
duced, or  coproduced  (usually  the  latter), 
on  Broadway. 

Stevens  today  gives  most  of  his  time  to  pro- 
ducing, which  Is  an  infinitely  time-consum- 
ing line  of  endeavor.  (It  Involves  him.  for 
example.  In  reading  about  200  scripts  a 
year  )  He  mr\y.  In  fact,  be  the  most  active 
producer  on  Broadway.  Stevens  also  finds 
time  for  a  variety  of  collateral  activities. 
For  example,  he  is  treasurer  of  the  American 
National  Theater  and  Academy,  president  of 
the  Phoenix  Theater,  a  director  of  the  Strat- 
ford Theater  in  Connecticut,  an  active  rup- 
porter  of  the  New  Dramatists  (a  playwrights" 
group  for  which  he  has  got  foundation 
grants),  and  a  director  cf  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. On  top  of  all  this,  he  has  somehow 
managed  to  keep  his  real  estate  operations 
going  fuil  blast. 

He  Is  now  worth  about  $5  million,  most 
of  it  made  in  thin  equity  real  estate  deals — 
of  which  the  most  famous  was  the  purchase 
of  the  Empire  State  Building  by  a  syndicate 
he  headed  in  1951.  Ordinarily.  Stevens 
keeps  his  head  above  water  by  working  a 
7-day  week,  but  even  so  there  are  times 
when  his  varied  activities  threaten  to  over- 
whelm him.  In  one  desperate  period  re- 
cently, he  was  trying  to  raise  $105,000  for 
"The  Best  Man, "  several  million  dollars  for 
real  estate  projects.  Including  a  title  I  pro- 
gram he  Is  sponsoring  in  New  Haven,  and 
at  least  $500,000  to  pay  off  obligations  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Stevens  has  had  a  fairly  good  record  on 
Broadway,  despite  the  fact  that  he  Is  more 
Inclined  than  most  producers  to  put  on 
shows  for  nonbusiness  reasons — eg.,  because 
he  likes  them.  He  has  done  only  a  few 
musicals.  Much  more  time  and  many  more 
skills  are  Involved  in  a  musical  than  In  a 
straight  play.  A  musical  must  be  endlessly 
recreated  in  rehearsals  and  out-of-town  try- 
outs;  a  straight  play  Is  essentially  In  exist- 
ence when  It  comes  off  the  author's  type- 
vkTiter.  Nevertheless,  Stevens  feels  that  a 
producer  Is  an  Idiot  if  he  doesn't  do  a  musi- 
cal from  time  to  time.  The  payoff  tends 
to  be  higher  when  a  musical  hits,  and   t'^p 


proportion  of  hits  appears  to  be  somewhat 
higher,  too.  Musicals  are  not  so  dependent 
on  good  opening-night  reviews.  "The  Sound 
of  Music,"  with  Mary  Martin,  had  an  ad- 
vance sale  of  $1,500,000  when  it  opened  last 
fall.  (About  $1  million  of  this  was  from 
theater  parties.)  Hence  it  was  able  to  roll 
right  over  the  lukewarm  reviews  by  Brooks 
Atkinson  of  the  New  York  Times  and  Walter 
Kerr  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  It  Is 
almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  straight  play 
catching  on  nowadays  without  the  review- 
ers' enthusiastic  support. 

The  most  successful  musical  Stevens  has 
been  associated  with  Is  "West  Side  Story." 
which  cost  $:300.000  to  produce  in  1957.  and 
thus  far — it  is  still  touring  the  United  States 
and  Is  going  to  return  for  a  limited  engage- 
ment in  New  York  later  this  year — has 
cleared  $780,000.  Of  his  69  straight  plays,  8 
have  been  solid  hits  and  10  more  have  been 
modest  successes.  Fifty-one  of  his  shows 
lost  money,  but  many  of  these  were  succes 
d'estime;  Stevens  suspects,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  pride  and  despair,  that  he  may 
hold  the  world's  record  for  producing  such 
plays.  Sixteen  of  his  money  losers,  for 
example,  were  selected  for  Inclusion  in  the 
annual  publication  of  Best  Plays,  and  nine 
others  were  revivals  of  classics. 

THE   FIRST   BITE 

The  problems  of  the  Investor  begin  with 
the  contract  the  producer  has  to  sign  with 
the  playiight.  The  contract  signed  by 
Stevens  and  Vldal  for  "The  Best  Man"  Is  a 
standard  document  put  out  by  the  Drama- 
tists Guild.  In  its  printed  form  It  covers 
42  pages,  not  counting  appendixes.  In  sign- 
ing it,  Stevens  obligated  himself  to  produce 
the  play  within  a  year  (or  give  up  his  rights 
to  It),  and  to  do  so  "in  a  regular  evening 
bin  •  •  •  In  a  first-class  theater  in  a  first- 
class  manner,  with  a  first-class  cast  and  a 
first-class  director  •  •  •"  The  contract  gives 
the  author  a  veto  power  over  the  producer's 
choice  of  a  director,  and  over  the  producer's 
and  director's  casting  selections;  and  It  Is 
also  explicit  about  the  author's  control  of  the 
script.  What  It  comes  down  to  Is  that  the 
producer's  only  right,  when  he  and  the 
author  deadlock  over  changes.  Is  the  right 
to  abandon  the  project.  However,  Stevens 
has  found  that  most  authors  are  reasonable 
about  making  changes. 

The  standard  contract  provides  that  the 
author  will  get  5  percent  of  the  first  $5,000 
weekly  gross,  7.5  percent  of  the  next  $2,000, 
and  10  percent  of  the  entire  gross  over  $7,000. 
A  few  star  authors,  like  Tennessee  Williams, 
get  better  terms  than  the  standard,  but  no 
one  gets  worse.  An  author  may,  of  course, 
take  a  bad  beating  If  he  spends  a  year 
writing  a  play  and  another  6  months  revis- 
ing it  to  the  producers  specifications,  and 
then  has  the  play  fold  anyway  after  a  week 
on  the  road:  in  that  case,  he  would  have 
perhaps  $1,500  to  show  for  his  year  and  a 
half  of  effort.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  Is 
entirely  possible  for  an  author  to  make  a 
considerable  sum  out  of  a  play  that  Is  an 
Investor's  disaster.  A  play  called  "The 
Gazebo."  for  example,  ran  28  weeks  In  New 
York  last  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
Its  backers  had  a  $51,000  loss — despite  a  mo- 
tion-picture sale.  The  play's  author.  Alec 
Coppel.  earned  $60,000  on  the  Broadway  run. 
and  an  additional  $54,000  from  his  share  of 
the  motion-picture  rights.  (The  standard 
division  on  such  a  sale  Is  60  percent  for  the 
author  and  40  percent  for  the  productlcn.) 

The  autlior's  natural  preoccup>ation  with 
the  gro^  brings  him  into  frequent  collisions 
witii  the  producer,  who  must  represent  the 
Investors,  and  who  Is  therefore  concernt-d 
primarily  with  the  profit  picture.  It  is  a 
rule  of  thumb  that  most  plays  break  even  at 
50  percent  of  capacity — typically  at  around 
$20.CKK)  a  week  in  a  house  vi'lth  a  $40,000 
capacity.  So  while  the  show  is  Just  breaking 
even,  the  author  Is  earning  close  to  $2,000 
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a  week.  Authors  are  endlessly  nagging  pro- 
ducers to  advertise  more  heavily — which 
tends  to  increase  gross,  but  may  reduce  the 
profit — and  imploring  producers  not  to  close 
down  shows  that  are  limping  along  at  a  loss. 
All  things  considered,  writing  for  the  theater 
today  can  be  an  Immensely  high-paying 
proposition,  and  It  probably  creates  more 
millionaires  than  production  does.  Vldal 
himself  generates  a  tremendous  output  In 
several  different  literary  lines,  but  none  of 
them  have  been  as  profitable  for  him  as 
plays.  At  34,  he  has  wTltten  eight  novels, 
and  averaged  only  $5,000  apiece  for  them. 
He  can  make  $10,000  for  an  hour-long  tele- 
vision drama  and  he  has  got  $50,000  for  a 
motion-picture  script.  But  his  first  play. 
"Visit  to  a  Small  Planet."  earned  him  close 
to  $350,000  He  Is  now  rpoted  In  the  85-per- 
cent tax  bracket,  and  has  been  trying,  un- 
successfully, to  find  some  way  of  spreading 
out  his  playwrltlng  Income.  He  has  been 
talking  to  Stevens  about  the  possibility  of 
having  the  author's  royalties  banked,  and 
paid  out  over  a  p>erlod  of  years.  There  are 
some  sizable  legal  difficulties  about  doing 
this  so  that  it  really  reduces  the  tax  liabil- 
ity; and  the  problem  Is  further  complicated 
by  the  Dramatists  Guild's  dark  suspicion 
of  any  arrangement  that  allows  producers 
to  hold  authors'  money.  The  guild  has  been 
protesting  a  deferred-p>ayment  deal  made  by 
the  author  of  another  current  show,  to  Vl- 
dal s  Intense  annoyance. 

Like  other  unioris  in  the  theater,  the 
Dramatists  Guild  has  considerable  power 
over  the  producers.  Before  a  producer  signs 
the  standard  contract  with  a  playwright,  he 
*  must  fljst  sign  a  so-called  producing  man- 
ager's contract  with  the  guild  Itself.  The 
latter  contract  stipulates  that  any  other 
writer  the  producer  subsequently  signs  up 
must  also  be  a  member  of  the  guild  or  Join 
It  within  30  days.  A  producer  who  put  on 
a  play  by  an  author  who  was  not  a  guild 
member  would  thereafter  be  blacklisted  by 
all  guild  members,  in  addition,  the  guild 
would  almost  certainly  get  the  other  the- 
atrical unions,  including  Actors'  Equity,  to 
boycott  the  offending  producer.  The  guild's 
stance,  again  like  that  of  many  other  the- 
atrical unions,  seems  to  violate  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act's  prohibition  of  the  secondary 
boycott — but  no  one  has  ever  done  anything 
about  It. 

THE    ECONOMICS    OT    DHUECTINC 

Last  October,  Stevens  sent  a  copy  of  "The 
Best  Man"  to  Joseph  Anthony,  a  successful 
and  experienced  director  (The  Lark,  Marrl- 
age-Go-Round ) .  and  asked  whether  he  would 
like  to  do  the  show.  Anthony  was  Inter- 
ested, and  he  was  hired  quickly.  A  director's 
remuneration,  unlike  an  author's.  Is  not 
standardized,  and  is  usually  settled  In  nego- 
tiation between  the  director's  agent  and  the 
producer,  by  custom,  a  director  gets  a  flat 
fee  and  a  percentage  of  the  gross,  and  some- 
times he  gets  a  percentage  of  the  net  profit, 
too.  but  the  figures  vary.  The  outcome  of 
the  director's  most  recent  effort  affects  his 
bargaining  power  heavily,  as  Anthony  re- 
cently observed,  perhaps  ruefully.  (His 
most  recent  effort  had  been  a  show  called 
"The  Pink  Jungle."  which  closed  out  of 
town  last  fall.)  He  feels  strongly  that  di- 
rectors' pay  scales  should  be  standardized, 
soonehow,  and  he  is  on  the  board  of  the 
newly  organized  Directors  Guild,  which 
hopes  to  do  that 

Anthony's  agent  and  Stevens  finally  agreed 
on  these  terms:  the  director  would  get  a 
flat  fee  of  $5,000;  2  percent  of  the  gross  imtll 
the  investment  was  recovered,  and  then  3 
percent;  and  5  percent  of  the  profits. 

•When  Anthony  was  hired,  he  and  Stevens 
and  Vidal  reviewed  the  script,  and  agreed  on 
some  changes  'The  Best  Man"  Is  a  story 
about  the  contest  between  two  candidates  at 
a  national  political  convention;  the  entire 
action  of  the  play  takes  place  In  two  hotel 
rooms   in   the   48   hours   before    the   contest 


Is  decided  One  of  the  candidates  is  an  at- 
tractive egghead-liberal  type,  who  has  had, 
however,  a  rather  mixed  up  personal  life. 
The  other  candidate,  the  "heavy."  is  an 
amoral  power  seeker,  devoid  of  real  convic- 
tions. A  third  major  figure  In  the  play  is  a 
shrewd,  folksy  ex-Presldent.  In  the  first 
draft  of  the  play.  Vidal  had  the  heavy  getting 
the  nomination.  Neither  Stevens  nor  An- 
thony liked  this  ending,  and  Vldal  got  to  be 
unhappy  about  it.  too.  He  wrote  In  a  num- 
ber of  references  to  a  "dark  horse";  the  pres- 
ent ending  has  the  egghead-liberal  throwing 
the  dark  horse  his  support,  and  getting  him 
the  nomination.  Stevens  and  Vldal  also  de- 
cided to  take  out  a  number  of  sharply  critical 
remarks  about  both  Elsenhower  and  Steven- 
son, and  not  to  Identify  the  political  party 
holding  the  convention.  (In  the  first  draft 
It  was  the  Democratic  Party.)  Stevens  also 
persuaded  Vidal  to  locate  the  action  In  a 
Sheraton  hotel.  (The  first  draft  of  the  play 
described  the  furniture  as  "early  Conrad 
Hilton.")  This  change  was  made  after 
Stevens  swung  a  deal  with  the  Sheraton 
management  which  provided  that  it  would 
furnish  the  sets,  thereby  getting  a  plug  for 
Its  hotels — and  saving  the  production  about 
$5,000  in  set  construction  costs.  The  Hilton 
chain.  Incidentally,  has  been  discussing  a 
similar  deal  with  the  producers  of  a  musical 
to  be  called  "Carte  Blanche." 

TKX     ECONOMICS     OF     STARRING 

For  the  hero's  part,  Stevens  was  able  to 
get  Melvyn  Douglas,  who  agreed  to  work  for 
10  percent  of  tiie  gross,  with  a  $2,500  mini- 
mum. Stevens  did  not  siccede  to  Douglas' 
additional  demand  for  participation  in  the 
profits.  The  part  of  the  ex-presldent  was 
filled  by  Lee  Tracy,  who  finally  agreed  to  a 
rather  Complicated  deal:  a  base  salary  of 
$1,500,  plus  5  percent  of  any  gross  over  $35.- 
000,  until  the  show  recovered  its  Investment; 
after  that  a  flat  5  percent  of  the  entire  gross. 

The  part  of  the  amoral  power  seeker 
proved  hard  to  cast,  for  professional  actors 
these  days  tend  to  shy  away  from  unsym- 
pathetic roles.  "There  used  to  be  a  lot  of 
actors  who  relished  the  heavy  parts."  An- 
thony noted  recently.  "Now  actors  have  got 
this  Idea  that  It  will  be  bad  for  their  ca- 
reers If  they  become  Identified  as  bad  or 
weak  or  abnormal."  Prank  Lovejoy,  much 
of  whoee  experience  has  been  In  TV,  finally 
signed  up  on  the  same  terms  as  Tracy's. 

The  other  roles  (17  In  all)  were  filled  on 
a  straight -salary  basis.  Total  salaries  for 
the  actors  In  "The  Best  Man,"  excluding  the 
three  males  stars:  $2,900  a  week. 

Two  other  persons  took  small  nibbles  out 
of  the  gross.  Jo  Mielzlner.  who  designed 
the  sets  for  "The  Best  Man,"  received  one- 
half  percent  of  the  gross  (plus  a  fee  of 
$4,000).  And  Stevens  himself  took  a  stand- 
ard 1  percent  of  the  gross  until  the  show 
recovered  Its  Investnaeut. 

At  this  point,  then,  the  Investors-to-be- 
were  committed  to  giving  the  various  per- 
sons associated  with  the  show  about  a  third 
of  the  gross,'  plus  $2,900  a  week.  Later, 
the  salaries  of  other  employees  (e.g..  stage- 
hands, wardrobe  assistants,  publicity  men), 
and  various  other  expenses  (e.g.  advertis- 
ing), brought  the  production's  fixed  costs 
up  to  $8,110  a  week. 

THE     HIGH     COST    OF     DARKNESS 

In  addition  to  all  these  other  operating 
expenses,  some  30  percent  of  the  groes  must 
ordinarily  be  assigned  to  the  theater  that 
houses  the  show.  That  sounds  like  a  lot.  but 
the  figure  Is  hard  to  reduce,  for  several 
reasons. 

Out  of  their  30  percent,  the  theater  opera- 
tors must  provide  virtually  all  the  employees 


1  That  Is,  10  percent  to  Vldal,  10  percent  to 
Douglas,  an  average  of  5  percent  each  to 
Tracy  and  Lovejoy.  an  average  of  a'/j  per- 
cent to  Anthony,  1  percent  to  Stevens,  'i 
percent  to  Mielzlner.    Total:  34  percent. 


needed  to  keep  the  theater  functioning. 
( Tlic  major  exception  Is  stagehands,  some  of 
whom  are  hired  by  the  producer,  some  by 
the  theater.)  The  employees  of  a  Broadway 
theater  always  include  at  least  one  manager, 
treasurer,  assistant  treasurer,  carpenter,  elec- 
trician, property  man,  flyman,  and  matron, 
as  well  as  two  or  more  porters,  ushers,  watch- 
men, and  stagehands;  sometimes  these  em- 
ployees are  supplemented  by  assistant  man- 
agers and  musicians.  Every  one  of  these 
employees  belongs  to  a  union.  Most  of  theee 
unions  limit  their  memberships,  most  of 
them  run  what  are  In  effect  closed  shops, 
and  most  of  them  participate  vigorously  in 
any  determination  by  the  theater  operator 
about  the  number  of  employees  he  needs  A 
typical  theater  housing  a  typical  straight 
play  would  have  perhaps  35  employees;  their 
weekly  pay  would  add  up  to  about  $3,500. 
The  theater's  fixed  costs  would  run  to  per- 
haps $3,000  a  week  (Including  rent  or  the 
interest  on  Investment).  With  costs  of 
about  $6,500  and  revenues  of  30  percent  of 
the  gross,  the  theater  breaks  even  when  the 
production  grosses  about  $22,000 — which  Is 
about  where  the  production  breaks  even  too. 
But  given  his  high  fixed  costs,  the  operator 
is  often  better  off  with  a  show  limping  along 
at  only  $18,000  than  he  Is  with  a  dark  house. 
And  so  he  may  make  some  concessions  to 
the  producer,  perhaps  even  cut  the  rent.  In 
order  to  keep  the  show  going  and  his  own 
house  light 

Because  of  his  big  stake  in  a  show's  suc- 
cess, a  good  theater  operator  ordinarily 
reads  the  script  before  he  books  the  show. 
However,  he  Is  apt  to  lower  his  standards 
considerably  in  the  late  spring,  when  few 
shows  open,  and  when  a  dark  house  Is  In 
danger  of  staying  dark  until  the  fall.  The 
trouble  with  opening  In  the  spring  Is  that 
It  does  not  leave  much  time  for  a  show  to 
recover  Its  Investment  before  New  Yorkers 
begin  to  desert  the  city.  A  smash  hit  can 
keep  on  going  right  through  the  summer, 
but  a  so-so  seller  Is  apt  to  have  a  shorter 
run  If  It  opens  In  the  spring  than  If  It  opens 
In  the  fall.  With  all  these  considerations  on 
his  mind.  Stevens  felt  that  March  31  was 
about  as  late  as  he  could  bring  "The  Best 
Man"  Into  town.  (Another  reason  he  wanted 
to  open  by  then  was  the  fact  that  plays 
opening  after  March  31  are  not  considered 
In  the  balloting  for  the  Pulitzer  and  other 
prizes — and  Stevens  thought  his  play  might 
be  a  contender.) 

The  theaters'  vacancy  problems  have  per- 
sisted over  the  years,  despite  the  steady  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  Broadway  theaters. 
In  1938,  Fortune  lamented  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  Broadway  theaters  had  declined 
from  79  to  44  In  the  past  decade.  Today 
there  are  32  such  theaters,  and  "Broadway" 
now  extends  all  the  way  to  54th  Street  east  of 
7th  Avenue.  In  the  year  ended  May  30, 
1959,  these  theaters  had  a  combined  annual 
capacity  of  about  $80  million;  i.e.,  they 
would  have  grossed  that  much  If  every 
theater  always  had  a  show,  and  every  per- 
formance was  a  sellout.  In  fact,  they  grossed 
$40  million.  The  theaters  were  operating, 
then,  at  about  50  percent  of  capacity — a 
figure  which  suggests  that,  taking  them  al- 
together, they  were  Just  about  breaking 
even. 

A  (25,000  PARI.ET 

In  seeking  a  theater  for  "The  Best  Man," 
Stevens'  position  as  a  producer  w;is  not  ex- 
actly typical.  For  one  thing,  he  Is  himself 
a  director  of.  and  stockholder  In.  City  Invest- 
ing. Inc.,  which  owns  three  theaters  out- 
right, partly  owns  another,  and  leases  one 
other.  Its  wholly  owned  subsidiary.  City 
Playhouses,  Inc.,  manages  all  five  of  these  and 
also  manages  a  sixth  (the  Anta  Theater), 
on  which  City  Investing  holds  a  mortgage. 
Beyond  that,  Stevens  Is  linked  to  City  In- 
vesting by  the  fact  that  its  president.  Robert 
W.  Dowllng.  has  been.  In  effect,  a  coproducer 
of  many  of  Stevens'  shows. 
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Stevens'  alliance  with  DowUng  has  an 
Infinitely  complex  background,  but  the  main 
point  of  the  alliance  is  a  simple  one:  to  beat 
the  odds  against  theatrical  Investment  by  In- 
tegrating several  different  operations.  When 
Stevens  first  got  Into  the  theater  he  pro- 
duced shows  Independently  (e.g..  Twelfth 
Night,  or  with  another  freelance  producer 
(e.g.  Peter  Pan.  with  Peter  Lawrence).  In 
1961  he  Joined  the  Playwrights'  Co  .  which 
had  been  formed  in  1938  by  S.  N.  Behrman. 
Sidney  Howard.  Robert  Sherwood.  Maxwell 
Anderson,  and  Elmer  Rice,  so  that  play- 
wrights could  produce  their  own  plays.  The 
Playwrights'  Co.  was  successful  at  first,  but 
when  Stevens  Joined.  Its  capital  was  about 
exhausted.  Over  the  years  Stevens  has  pro- 
duced 37  plays  through  the  Playwrights'  Co 
In  1953.  still  trying  to  expand  the  scope  of 
his  operations.  Stevens  Joined  forces  with  an- 
other well-heeled  young  producer.  Robert 
Whitehead,  who  had  produced  Member  of 
the  Wedding,  and  tried  to  buy  the  Theater 
Guild.  The  deal  collapsed,  and  Whitehead 
and  Stevens  then  formed  a  producing  com- 
pany called  Whltehead-Stevens.  This  com- 
pany altod  City  Investing  In  turn  formed  Pro- 
ducers' Theater.  Inc.  (each  company  has  a 
half -Interest) .  In  addition  to  producing 
plays.  Producers'  Theater  has  long-term  leases 
on  two  theaters,  the  Morosco  and  the  Helen 
Hayes,  and  it  has  a  40-percent  equity  In  the 
lease  on  the  Lunt-Pontanne. 

In  general.  Producers'  TTieatre  has  first 
call  on  any  script  that  comes  to  Stevens, 
and  will  produce  the  play  if  he,  Whitehead, 
and  Dowllng  all  agree  on  It.  If  Dowllng 
vetoes  the  play.  It  may  then  be  produced 
by  Whltehead-Stevens.  If  Whitehead  vetoes 
the  play.  It  may  still  be  produced  by  Stevens 
in  the  Playwrights'  Co.  (If  Stevens  turns 
down  the  play.  Whitehead  may  produce  It 
himself  In  Robert  Whitehead  Productions.) 
As  It  happened.  "The  Best  Man"  did  not  go 
through  all  this  screening.  Because  the  play 
is  at>out  politics.  Vidal  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  it  would  be  produced  by  someone  whose 
political  sympathies  were  similar  to  his 
own — I.e.  eggncad- liberal;  so  he  took  the 
play  directly  U)  Stevens,  who  Is  producing  It 
In  the  Playwrights'  Co  However.  It  may  be 
that  firm's  last  production;  three  of  the  orig- 
inal members  have  died,  and  Stevens  plans 
to  fold  up  the  company  later  this  year  and 
replace  it  with  an  Independent  producing 
organization  of  his  own. 

Producers'  Theatre  was  planned  as  an 
Integrated  organization  that  would  not  only 
produce  and  house  Its  own  plays,  but  finance 
them  too.  Stevens.  Dowllng.  and  White- 
head were  fascinated  by  the  thought  of  the 
money  they  could  make  If  they  could  collect 
all  three  ways  on  a  smash  hit;  Stevens  has 
calculated  that  this  parlay  would  be  worth 
about  $26,000  a  week  to  Producers'  Theatre. 
But  they  have  never  been  able  to  bring  It 
off.  The  closest  they  came  was  with  O'Neill's 
"A  Touch  of  the  Poet."  a  fair  hit.  which 
cleared  about  $26,000  In  a  run  of  36  weeks. 
Whitehead  and  Stevens  have  often  thought 
wistfully  of  what  might  have  been  If  they 
had  persuaded  DowUng  to  come  In  with  them 
on  "Bus  Stop. "  a  tremendous  hit  of  several 
years  ago  (it  earned  $337. (X)0  In  a  run  of  60 
weeks).  It  was  produced  by  Whltehead- 
Stevens.  financed  principally  by  other  In- 
vestors, and  played  In  a  theater  owned  by 
Irving  Berlin. 

When  Stevens  began  seeking  a  theater  for 
"The  Best  Man,"  his  first  plan  was  to  put 
It  In  the  Morosco.  which  Producers'  Theater 
rents,  and  which  then  sheltered  "Silent 
Night,  Lonely  Night"  (a  Playwrights'  Co. 
production ) .  Stevens  suggested  to  his  part- 
ners in  Producers'  Theater  that  they  might 
find  It  profitable  to  let  the  Playwrights'  Co. 
have  the  Morosco  on  special  terms:  Pro- 
ducers' Theater  would  be  allowed  to  take  a 
25-percent  Interest  In  the  show  on  a  one- 
for-one  basis,  1  e.,  would  be  entitled  to  25 
percent  of  the  profits;  and  lu  return  for  this 


concession  the  Playwrights'  Co.  would  get 
some  concessions  on  the  theater's  rental 
price.  This  deal  would  have  exp>edited  the 
financing  of  the  show,  which,  in  February, 
was  going  slowly.  In  the  end,  Stevens  could 
not  persuade  his  partners  In  Producers' 
Theater  to  Invest  In  "The  Best  Man."  How- 
ever, he  was  able  to  get  them  to  absorb  a 
little  more  than  the  theaters  usual  share 
of  operating  expenses  Dowllng  and  Wnite- 
head  agreed  to  this  chlefiy  because  "Silent 
Night,  Lonely  Night"  was  obviously  running 
out  of  steam  and,  with  spring  not  far  off, 
they  were  especially  eager  to  get  a  new 
tenant  lined  up  fast. 

MUTTERING    IN    THE    RANKS 

The  financing  of  "The  Best  Man"  went 
slowly  for  several  reasons.  One  was  that 
Stevens  had  to  devote  more  time  than  usual 
to  his  real  estate  operations  (he  had  a 
March  1  deadline  for  raising  money  for  his 
New  Haven  real-estate  project).  Another 
was  that  Stevens'  regular  Investors  have 
taken  a  bit  of  a  beating  this  season.  Two  of 
his  shows,  "Cherl"  and  "The  Flowering 
Cherry,"  closed  last  fall  with  aggregate  losses 
of  $226,000:  another  show.  "Five  Finger  Ex- 
ercise. "  Is  earning  a  good  profit;  but  "Silent 
Night.  Lonely  Night"  did  not  recover  Its 
$85,000  Investment;  and  "The  Tumbler." 
which  Stevens  produced  Just  before  "The 
Best  Man."  lost  $113,000  and  survived  only 
five  performances  In  New  York.  Under  he 
circumstances,  some  of  Stevens'  regular  in- 
vestors were  muttering. 

Stevens'  steadiest  backers  in  the  past  year 
have  Included  Robert  Lehman,  senior  partner 
of  Lehman  Bros..  Mrs.  Mary  Lasker.  the  phi- 
lanthropist. William  Zeckendorf.  president 
of  Webb  &  Knapp.  and  a  sizable  sprinkling 
of  other  real  estate  men.  Including  Alfred  R. 
Glancy  and  Benjamin  Tobln,  who  are  old 
friends  of  Stevens'  from  Detroit.  Over  the 
years.  Stevens  has  also  had  his  share  of  the 
venture  capital  poured  into  the  theater  by 
several  heavily  diversified  "angels"  like  Peggy 
and  Howard  Cullman,  Band  Leader  Meyer 
Davis,  and  Louis  Lurle.  a  San  Francisco  real 
estate  man. 

The  actual  Job  of  raising  the  money  for 
"The  Best  Man  "  began  on  February  16,  the 
day  after  the  SEC  cleared  the  offering  cir- 
cular, and  the  'Notification  under  Regulation 
A,"  filed  by  the  Best  Man  Co.  Altogether, 
the  production  was  budgeted  at  $105,000, 
and  in  addition  the  Investors  would  be 
subject  to  a  15-percent  overcall;  I.e..  If  the 
production  ran  short  of  money  the  Investor? 
would  have  to  put  up  an  additional  15  per- 
cent. If  this  overcall  failed  to  cover  all  the 
productions  obligations,  the  producer  him- 
self would  be  liable  for  the  difference.  The 
usual  reason  for  invoking  the  overcall  Is 
heavy  losses  sustained  In  the  out-of-town 
tryouts.  Stevens  did  not  expect  that  to  be 
a  problem  with  "The  Best  Man,"  and  he 
proved  to  be  right.  (The  show  had  a  net 
loss  of  only  $1,300  In  Its  trial  runs  In  Wil- 
mington and  Boston.) 

The  production  budget  (which  proved  to 
be  fairly  realistic)  was  broken  dow^n  this 
way; 

Scenery $16,  000 

Designer's   fee 4,000 

Props 4,  000 

Costumes 4.  500 

Electrical    equipment 5.460 

Director's    fee 5.000 

Rehearsal    expenses 13.300 

Advance   advertising 10.650 

Legal  fees 2.500 

Producer's  bond 14,  700* 

Theater    deposit 6.000* 

Author's  advance 500* 

Reserve  for  out-of-town  losses 10.  200* 

Other  miscellaneous 9.200 

Total 105  000 

Starred  Items  are  recoverable. 


Investors  In  the  Best  Man  Co  were  offered 
a  total  of  50  units,  or  shares,  at  $2,100 
each,  and  they  could  buy  half  units  or 
quarter  units  if  they  wanted  to;  that  Is. 
an  Investor  could  get  In  for  as  little  as 
$525.  The  Job  of  soliciting  prospective  back- 
ers was  done  in  part  by  Lyn  Austin,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Playwrights'  Co..  who  Is  listed 
as  associate  producer  of  the  show;  by  letter 
or  phone,  she  got  In  touch  with  many  In- 
vestors who  had  backed  Playwrights'  Co. 
productions  In  the  past.  However,  the  back- 
ers who  had  been  losing  heavily  with  Stev- 
ens were  not  approached  at   this  point. 

Meanwhile.  Stevens  had  made  a  deal  with 
Don  Herbert,  a  young  producer  who  has  his 
own  sources  of  Investment  money.  The  deal 
provided  that  Herbert  would  raise  25  per- 
cent of  "The  Best  Man's"  capital  and  in  ex- 
change would  receive  7  percent  of  the  net 
profits.  By  mid-March  Herbert  had  raised 
$27,000  and  Miss  Austin  had  raised  $35,000. 
Her  biggest  sale  was  10  units  to  John  S. 
Seldman,  an  auditor  and  accountant  who  has 
a  substantial  theatrical  business,  and  who 
has  been  one  of  the  more  successful  Broad- 
way angels  over  the  years. 

On  March  9.  the  day  the  show  op>ened  In 
Wilmington,  more  than  $40,000  of  "The  Best 
Man"  was  still  unsold,  and  Stevens  decided, 
tentatively,  to  take  this  chunk  for  himself. 
Then  the  show  received  good  notices  In  Wil- 
mington, and  Variety's  critic  reported.  In  the 
Issue  out  March  16:  "By  the  time  "The  Best 
Man'  reaches  Broadway.  It  should  be  ready 
for  the  hit  class."  The  play  also  received 
good  notices  from  the  critics  In  Boston,  after 
it  moved  there  the  following  week.  By  March 
18.  Stevens  was  beginning  to  feel  that  he 
should  give  some  of  his  old.  bruised,  invest- 
ors a  chance  to  get  in.  He  made  a  few  calls 
In  the  week  of  March  21.  and  sold  $7,875 
worth  of  the  show  to  Zeckendorf  and  $4,200 
worth  to  Glancy.  Another  real  estate  friend 
of  Stevens,  Michael  Butler,  called  and  asked 
how  much  he  could  get  In  for.  Stevens  let 
him  have  $14,700  worth.  By  March  31, 
when  the  show  ojjened  on  Broadway,  Stevens 
had   sold   out   all   of   his   own    Interest. 

As  the  foregoing  may  suggest.  Stevens  has 
an  odd  kind  of  financial  problem  In  putting 
his  own  money  Into  his  shews.  Over  the 
years,  it  has  been  his  custom  to  Invite 
backers  In  readily  when  his  shows  are  doing 
well,  and  to  leave  them  alone  when  his 
shows  are  doing  poorly.  This  means  that 
his  own  stake  Is  apt  to  be  biggest  In  his 
poorest  shows.  Inevitably  he  has  lost  a  lot 
over  the  years  In  his  own  productions. 

One  of  his  most  disastrous  ventures  was 
a  show  he  produced  In  1958,  called  "Listen 
to  the  Mockingbird."  by  Edward  Chodorov. 
who  had  previously  written  a  hit  called  "Oh. 
Men;  Oh.  Women."  Stevens  thought  the 
show  was  going  to  be  a  success  and  assumed 
he  would  have  no  trouble  about  the  financ- 
ing. But  when  he  saw  the  play  In  rehearsal 
In  New  York,  he  felt  that  It  was  In  bad  shape 
and  decided  not  to  go  to  his  Investors  Just 
yet.  Then  the  play  got  bad  reviews  In  Bos- 
ton, and  Stevens  decided  to  keep  the  whole 
show  for  himself.  However,  he  managed  to 
convince  himself  that  this  would  not  really 
be  too  expensive;  as  It  happ>ened.  he  and 
Zeckendorf  were  then  Involved  In  a  complex 
real  estate  transaction  in  Providence.  R.I.. 
that.  Stevens  thought,  would  bring  him 
$350,000  of  taxable  Income  that  year.  "Lis- 
ten to  the  Mockingbird's"  losses  could  at 
least  be  written  off  against  this  Income.  But 
It  didn't  work  out  that  way.  A  series  of 
fiukes  washed  out  the  real  estate  deal;  mean- 
while, the  show  had  been  heavily  rewritttn, 
and  got  mixed  reviews  In  Cleveland  and  In 
Washington.  On  opening  night  In  Wash- 
ington. Stevens  decided  that  the  show  had 
some  possibilities,  after  all.  and  late  that 
night  he  went  to  Chodorov's  hotel  room  to 
say  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  the 
show  to  New   York. 
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As  ur  on  cue.  the  telephone  rang,  and 
Stevens  received  the  news  that  the  National 
Theater  In  Washington  was  In  flames.  That 
did  it;  he  left  his  sets  and  his  cast  smolder- 
ing in  Washington  and  folded  the  show.  Of 
his  $100,000  Investment,  he  recovered  only 
$30,000  from  fire  Insurance. 

CAN    THI    "ICE"    BK    MELTED? 

There  are  several  different  ways  in  which 
one  may  think  about  the  economics  of  the 
Broadway  theater.  Since  the  theater,  by 
and  large,  does  lose  money  consistently, 
thase  who  try  to  think  of  it  purely  as  a  busi- 
ness ordinarily  come  away  from  the  subject 
with  some  feeling  of  friistratlon.  The  fact 
that  most  Investors  regularly  take  a  jjound- 
Ing,  while  so  many  persons  employed  In  the 
theater  regularly  live  In  high  style,  makes  it 
e'.-ldent  that.  In  effect,  some  kind  of  subsidi- 
zation is  taking  place:  that  is,  a  variety  of 
wealthy  individuals,  most  of  them  in  the 
highest  tax  brackets — and  all  of  them  able  to 
write  off  their  theatrical  losses  against  In- 
come— are  siphoning  several  million  dollars 
a  year  Into  Broadway.  All  of  this  suggests 
that  a  change  in  the  tax  laws  might  some 
day  undermine  the  theater.  As  it  happens, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  currently 
looking  into  some  changes  In  the  taxation  of 
limited  p>artnershlp6,  and  these  might  well 
complicate  the  financing  of  Broadway  shows. 
In  an  effort  to  end  the  theater's  dependence 
on  tax  dollars,  reformers  are  endlessly  com- 
ing up  with  plans  to  make  the  theater  self- 
supporting.  Most  plans  hinge  on  two  main 
facts  of  life  on  Broadway. 

The  first  is  the  fact  of  "ice."  This  is  what 
scalpers  charge  for  theater  tickets,  above 
the  box  office  price,  and  also  above  the  $1  25 
that  brokers  can  legally  add.  No  one  knows 
how  much  "ice"  there  actually  is  on  Broad- 
way these  days,  and  Stevens,  like  virtually 
every  producer  on  Broadway  today,  declines 
to  discuss  the  subject.  There  is,  however, 
a  widespread  suspicion  that  if  all  the  "Ice" 
could  somehow  be  redirected  to  the  backers, 
theater  business  would  be  profitable.  The 
flops  might  not  be  helped,  but  the  Income 
on  the  hits  would  be  raised  substantially. 

It  has,  for  example,  been  estimated  that 
the  "ice"  on  some  of  the  very  biggest  musical 
hits  of  recent  years  ran  well  over  $50,000  a 
week  when  the  shows  were  at  their  j>eak; 
seTeral  hundred  seats  In  the  theaters  were 
belrg  sold  over  the  legal  price  by  scalpers. 
The  markups  vary  from  one  production  to 
another,  and  from  night  to  night,  of  course, 
but  tickets  with  a  box  office  price  of  $18  a 
pair  have  been  retailed  for  $60.  The  scalpers 
who  sold  them  paid  perhaps  $50  at  the  box 
offlce  which  meant  that  $32  of  "ice"  had  been 
split  somehow  or  other  among  the  box 
office  employees.  Theater  operators,  theater 
party  agents,  playwrights,  and  others  who 
have  ready  access  to  tickets  may  get  in  on 
the  "ice"  and  sometimes  the  producer  Is  In  on 
It  too.  (Stevens  is  known  as  one  of  the  pro- 
ducers on  Broadway  who  have  always  kept 
hands  off  the  "ice.") 

How  might  that  "ice"  be  redirected  to  the 
backers?  One  proposal  considered  In  the 
State  legislature  last  year,  and  rejected.  Is 
simply  to  repeal  the  $1.25  limitation,  and 
make  It  legal  for  a  successful  production  to 
charge  brokers  whatever  it  can  get  for  tickets. 
Thus,  on  tickets  that  were  scalped  at  $60  a 
pair,  the  production  might  recover,  say,  $50. 
instead  of  $18.  Such  a  free  market  In  tickets 
to^lt  shows  would  create  some  new  prob- 
lems, eg.,  the  producers  would  have  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  box  office  employees  (and  the 
Investors  would  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  .some 
producers),  to  ensure  that  the  price  re- 
ported paid  to  the  production  by  the  scalpers 
was  the  real  price.  Actors'  Equity  and  most 
other  theatrical  unions  have  always  op- 
posed repeal  of  the  $1.25  limit,  arguing  that 
some  restrain  on  ticket  prices  is  necessary 
to  a  healthy  theater,  and  asking  for  better 
policing  of  the  present  law. 


The  second  fact  of  life  Is  the  monopoly- 
union  situation.  Some  of  the  unions,  hav- 
ing restricted  their  membership  rosters, 
then  demand  that  only  union  members  be 
hired,  impose  more  workers  than  the  pro- 
ducers need,  and  raise  their  pay  to  high 
levels.  Many  stagehands  who  belong  to 
Theatrical  Protective  Union  No.  1  routinely 
earn  $4  to  $6  an  hour,  and  by  holding  several 
Jobs  (many  of  them  work  In  television  too), 
and  collecting  several  kinds  of  premium  pay, 
a  fair  number  earn  over  $200  a  week  without 
unduly  exerting  themselves.  The  uniona 
get  away  with  It,  in  part  because  there  la 
uncertainty  whether  Taft-Hartley,  which 
prohibits  the  closed  shop  in  other  industries, 
can  be  applied  to  the  theatre.  (Is  a  show 
that  tries  out  In  Boston  and  then  comes 
to  New  York  "Interstate  conunerce"?) 
Moreover,  producers  seldom  have  an  occa- 
sion on  which  it  makes  sense  for  them  to 
flght  the  unions.  "When  you  have  a  hit," 
Stevens  remarked  recently,  "you  always  feel 
that  you  can't  Jeopardize  the  investors"  mon- 
ey by  getting  into  an  argument  with  the 
stagehands.  When  you  have  a  flop,  it  doesn't 
matter^ — you  Ye  not  going  to  be  around  long 
anyway." 

trPSTAIRS    AT    SARDI'S 

"The  Best  Man"  opened  on  March  31,  at 
the  Morosco,  under  some  sizable  handicaps. 
One  was  the  date,  which  gave  the  6how 
less  than  3  months  before  the  summer 
slv.mp.  A  related  problem  was  the  show's 
high  operatin?:  budget.  The  bite  taken  out 
of  the  gross  by  the  performers,  the  director, 
the  author,  the  designer,  the  producer,  and 
the  theatre  came  to  64  percent  of  the  grosa, 
which  Is  probably  about  average  these  days. 
However,  the  $8,110  of  fixed  costs  Is  higher 
than  average;  and  so  "The  Best  Man"  must 
gross  around  $23,000  a  week — 60  percent  of 
capacity — Just  to  break  even.  At  $30,000, 
the  production  would  clear  only  $3,000, 
which  would  not  enable  it  to  recover  its  in- 
vestment before  the  summer.  At  $40,000, 
or  capacity,  the  show  would  clear  about 
$8,000  a  week  and  would  recover  its  in- 
vestment before  the  summer.  For  it  to  do 
that,  however,  it  would  clearly  have  to  be  a 
smash  hit. 

On  opening  night,  th»  audience  at  the 
M'-'rosco  seemed  enthusiastic;  but  openlng- 
nlght  audiences  are  notoriously  poor  clues 
to  a  play's  success.  After  the  show,  Stevens 
threw  a  huge  party  In  the  dining  room  up- 
stairs at  Sardi's.  Vidal,  Anthony,  all  the 
performers,  and  several  dozen  other  per- 
sons connected  with  the  production,  and 
their  friends  and  relatives,  came  to  the  party 
from  the  theater,  sat  down  to  some  drinks, 
and  specutated  hopefully  about  the  reviews. 
Around  midnight.  Stevens  got  a  phone  call. 
It  was  from  Hnbe  Morrison,  the  flrst-strtng 
Variety  critic,  who  reported  that  he  liked 
the  play  a  lot  and  planned  to  give  It  a  tre- 
mendous review.  At  about  this  time  the 
room  began  to  buzz  with  a  report  that 
Walter  Kerr  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
was  calling  the  play  a  "knockout."  Several 
minutes  later,  copies  of  the  New  York  E>ally 
News  and  the  New  York  Mirror  were  avail- 
able, both  with  rave  reviews.  The  Herald 
Tribune  showed  up  around  12:30,  and  the 
rumor  about  Kerr  proved  to  be  correct. 
When  Brooks  Atkinson  of  the  Times  also 
pronounced  "The  Best  Man"  a  hit  it  very 
plainly  was. 

The  show  has,  in  fact,  got  the  best  re- 
views of  any  straight  play  produced  In  sev- 
eral months.  It  might  well  gross  more  than 
$3  million  during  Its  run  on  Broadway.  This 
would  mean,  among  many  other  things,  that 
Vldal  would  make  $300,000  In  royalties  (plus 
what  he  made  from  a  movie  sale) .  Douglas 
could  make  $300,000  too.  Anthony  could 
probably  raise  his  director's  fee  next  time 
out.  And  Stevens  would  be  unabashed  about 
approaching  his  whole  list  of  investors  next 
time.  The  show  should  clear  no  less  than 
$400,000 — I.e.,  the  Investors  who  paid  tar  It 


would  get  back  their  Investment  plus 
$2(X).000.  Stevens  has  been  euphorlcally 
thinking  about  the  problem  of  getting  it 
through  the  summer — of  1961.  He  added, 
the  other  day.  "When  you  have  a  hit,  It  all 
seems  very  easy." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  connection  I  also  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  short  article  which  was 
sent  to  me  by  the  United  Statts  Infor- 
mation Agency.  The  article  was  taken 
from  Soviet  bloc  propaganda,  and  is  en- 
titled. *•  'Cultural  Lag'  In  U.S.  Capital 
Noted."  I  think  this  bears  upon  the  two 
articles  to  which  I  referred  a  moment 
ago,  and  also  on  the  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a  cultural  center  in  the 
Nation's  capital 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  release  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"CcxTTTRAL  Lag"   m  U,S.  Capital  Noted 

Radio  Moscow  sees  Washington  exposed 
to  provincial  culture  and  suffering  from  offi- 
cial disinterest  In  the  arts.  The  broadcast 
said  that  the  U.S.  Capital  Is  culturally  not 
even  comparable  to  the  smaller  European 
capitals.  It  lacks  an  opera  house  and  a 
sult.'\ble  concert  hall,  and  performances  have 
to  be  piven  in  a  "lecture  hall"  In  one  of  the 
locaJ  universities;  Its  only  permanent  theater 
performs  in  a  "soap  factory  building."  soon 
to  be  razed.  "There  Is  great  apathy  In  Con- 
gress toward  anything  which  has  a  relation 
with  culture."  Moscow  quoted  a  Congress- 
man as  saying.  In  fact,  the  commentator 
continued,  in  1955  President  Elsenhower 
vetoed  a  bill  which  "demanded"  govern- 
mental recognition  of  "the  importance  of 
developing  the  arts  and  culture  In  the  coun- 
try" To  save  the  "appeiirance"  of  Washing- 
ton, "urgent  measures"  are  now  being  taken 
to  build  a  national  cultural  center  through 
private  donations,  amounting  to  about  $70 
million.  Said  the  commentator:  the  U.S. 
Government  "spends  billions  of  dollars  on 
spy  planes  and  atomic  bombers,  but  begs 
money"  for  bulldin:'  ^urh   a  center. 


EXPERT  URGES  UNITED  STATES 
PUSH  AUTOMATION  STUDY  IN 
RACE  WITH  RUSSIA 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled, "Expert  Urges  United  States  Push 
Automation  Study  in  Race  With  Russia." 
The  article  is  a  very  revealing  one,  and 
should  cause  all  of  us  to  give  pause,  and 
to  consider  just  how  effectively  we  are 
proceeding  in  our  competition  with  the 
Russians  for  the  improvement  of  the 
efficiency  of  our  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Expert  Urges  United  States  Pxtsh  Automa- 
tion Stitdt   n*   Race   With   Russia 

Moscow,  June  30  —A  top  American  expert 
on  automation  today  urged  creation  of  a  U.S. 
Government  department  to  help  keep  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  this  field. 

"We  have  nothing  like  their  Institute  of 
Automation  and  Telemechanics  and  we 
ought  to,"  said  Prof.  Rufus  Oldenburger  of 
Purdue  University,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Automatic  Control  Council. 

Oldenburger  told  reporters  at  a  break  at 
the  first  International  Congress  on  Automa- 
tion here: 

"American  research  Is  scattered  with  no 
central  guidance  center.  This  has  produced 
much  healthy  competition,  but  the  system 


should  be  supplemented  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

"The  functions  of  a  government  depart- 
ment would  be  to  make  Increased  monetary 
grants  to  existing  Institutions,  maintain  a 
scientific  staff  of  its  own — even  though  this 
might  duplicate  work  being  done  elsewhere — 
and  support  publication  of  books  and  papers 
which  could  not  pay  their  way  commer- 
cially." 

Oldenburger  said  he  believes  the  United 
States  still  enjoys  a  commanding  lead  over 
Russia  In  automation,  but  added  that  his 
Information  on  Soviet  Industrial  develop- 
ments Is  limited. 

"They  are  strong  In  the  theoretical  field, 
but  they  lag  in  the  application  of  what  they 
have  learned,"  he  said. 


THE  ANTARCTIC  TREATY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  have  requested,  as 
urgently  as  I  am  able  to.  that  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  be  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration before  the  adjournment.  The 
administration  Is  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  treaty.  The  committee  has  reported 
the  treaty — and,  I  think,  without  dis- 
sent. It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  this 
opr>ortunity  to  proceed  with  the  treaty 
in  the  national  interest  were  passed  over. 
If  tomorrow  or  next  month  we  find  the 
Russians  or  any  satellite  nation  installing 
missile  bases  in  the  Antarctic,  we  shall 
have  only  ourselves  to  blame,  for  re- 
fusing to  proceed  with  a  treaty  which 
will  give  us  some  assurance  that  we  will 
have  inspection  and  control  rights 
throughout  that  enormous  area. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  FLTLBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr  GRUENING.  What  is  there  to 
prevent  any  satellite  not  a  signatory  to 
the  treaty  from  installing  a  missile  base 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Kremlin? 
Russia's  satellites  are  not  signatories  to 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  If  one  takes  the 
position  that  a  treaty  is  nothing  but  a 
scrap  of  i>aper  and  is  worth  nothing,  I 
would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

But  if  the  12  countries  signatory  to 
the  treaty  abide  by  it.  I  think  the  treaty 
will  be  worthwhile,  because  today  we 
do  not  recognize  that  any  country  has 
sovereign  rights  in  the  Antarctic.  In 
fact,  during  all  the  years  in  which  we 
have  had  contacts  with  the  Antarctic, 
we  have  refused  to  recognize  that  any 
country  has  sovereign  rights  there;  and 
the  Russians  take  the  same  attitude. 

If  at  the  present  time  the  Russians 
insisted  on  installing  mi.ssile  bases  there, 
at  the  present  time  we  could  do  nothing 
about  that  except  fight  a  war  about  it, 
for  no  established  rule  of  international 
law  prevails  in  that  area. 

This  situation  is  unusual.  We  do  not 
recognize  any  sovereign  rights  on  the 
part  of  any  other  country  there,  and  we 
have  not  asserted  any  sovereign  rights 
of  our  own  in  that  area,  which  is  the 
only  place  in  the  world  where  such  a 
situation  exists. 

This  is  the  only  treaty  with  Russia 
which  provides  for  complete  inspection. 
Any  signatory  may  proceed  to  insE>ect 
any  and  all  sites  at  any  time  and  any 
activity  going  on  in  the  area. 


I  wish  to  say  that  I  certainly  will  re- 
gret it  if  the  Senate  does  not  act  on  the 
treaty  before  the  adjournment,  because 
if  the  Senate  fails  to  do  so,  it  will  only 
be  inviting  or  making  it  r>ossible  for 
.someone  to  begin  to  establish  some  site 
or  sites  in  that  area:  and  I  think  all  of 
us  would  regret  that. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  great  mistake 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  de- 
bate is  not  in  order  at  this  time,  except 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  on 
this  matter  for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  us 
to  ratify  the  treaty  at  this  session. 

In  a  few  months  we  shall  have  a  new 
President  and  a  new  Secretary  of  St^te. 
This  issue  is  of  tremendous  importance. 
I  do  not  interpret  the  treaty  at  all  in 
the  way  in  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee interprets  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  far  more 
equipped  to  judge  these  matters  than 
I  am.  But  as  I  have  read  the  treaty 
I  do  not  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
his  statement  that  our  rights  are  amply 
protected. 

For  instance,  I  notice  that  article  IV 
provides,  in  part,  as  follows: 
Article  IV 

1.  Nothing  contained  In  the  present  treaty 
shall  be  Interpreted  as  (a)  a  renunciation 
by  any  contracting  party  of  previously  as- 
serted rights  of  or  claims  to  territorial  sov- 
ereignty In  Antarctica. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield  with  pleasure, 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  treaty  will  not  be  brought  up  today, 
in  the  closing  hours  of  this  session. 

I  have  a  speech  to  make  on  it.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  one  on  it. 
There  are  other  Senators  who  have 
sE>eeches  to  make.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  We  are  coming  back 
in  August.  At  that  time  we  can  take 
it  up.  and  at  that  time  the  people  of 
the  country  can  give  this  matter  more 
attention.  I  am  sure  there  are  facts 
which  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  country  who 
have  no  idea  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter  to  our  country,  and  we  ought  not 
to  act  precipitately  on  this  matter  in 
the  last  hours  of  the  session,  when  we 
are  coming  back  in  August,  and  can 
debate  it  at  that  time  and  inform  the 
American  people  of  the  very  important 
interests  to  our  country  that  may  ride  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  the  statement  of  my  colleague  from 
California.  I  wish  to  single  out  one  pro- 
viso in  the  treaty  which  points  up  the 
comment  I  had  begun  to  make  and  that 
is  clause  (a)  of  article  IV,  which  states: 

Nothing  contained  In  the  present  treaty 
shall  be  Interpreted  as: 

(a)  a  renunciation  by  any  contracting 
party  of  previously  asserted  rights — 


The  United  States  has  not  previously 
asserted  any  rights;  it  appears  to  have 
no  intention  of  so  doing — which  is  hard 
to  justify.  Therefore  we  would  be  fore- 
closed from  so  doing  if  we  ratify  the 
treaty.  There  are  other  reasons  why  we 
should  not  act  on  this  treaty  in  haste. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
on  a  call  of  the  calendar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  call  of  the  calen- 
dar; and  the  Chair  would  suggest  that 
a  bill  on  the  calendar  be  called,  on  which 
5  minutes  is  allowed,  at  which  time  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  can  speak. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  appreciate  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Chair.  I  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  my  rights.  When  the  next 
bill  is  called  I  have  a  brief  statement  to 
make. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3758)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployees engaged  in  activities  affecting 
commerce,  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and 
for  other  purp>oses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  KEATING.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


THE  ANTARCTIC   TREATY 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  Presidentr- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  to  make  a  very 
brief  observation  or  two  with  respect  to 
the  so-called  Antarctic  Treaty.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  treaty  being  taken 
up  today,  or  any  other  day,  provided 
there  is  a  fair  opportunity  given  to  all 
Senators  to  discuss  that  issue  as  fully 
as  they  desire.  I  have  some  remarks 
I  wish  to  make  with  respect  to  that 
treaty  when  it  is  called  up. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  imE>ortant  issues  that 
has  been  before  the  Senate,  in  the  form 
of  a  treaty,  for  a  very  long  time.  It 
would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  ap- 
prove this  treaty  without  a  most  care- 
ful analysis  of  its  terms  and  the  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Witnesses  have  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  to  discuss  the 
various  missions  that  have  been  under- 
taken to  the  Antarctic  area.  The  NavT 
has  testified  that  one  purpose  of  those 
expeditions  was  to  establish  and  insist 
UE>on  the  territorial  claims  that  are  ours 
by  right  of  discovery  and  exploration. 
But    for    some    strange    reason,    these 
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claims  have  never  been  eiitered  offl- 
c.a..y,  thoug-h  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  strongly  un;ed  that  this  be 
done. 

Mr    Pres.dent,   a e  have  a  large  num- 
ber   of    earners    tliat    are   too    large   to 
pass  through    the   Panama  Canal.     We 
must    move    ih<j<^^    carriers    through    a 
strip  of  water  about  500  miles  wide  be- 
tween   the    tip    of    Argentina    and    the 
Antarctic    Continent    in    order    to    get 
them  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
We  can  do  this  now  under  the  advan- 
tages that  we  hold  by  right  of  discovery 
and  exploration— a  right  that  is  justly 
ours  under  the  law  of  nations  that  is 
centuries  old.     This  treaty  would  com- 
pletely  foreclose   and  deny   our   rights. 
One  result  would   be   to  endanger  and 
jeopardize    the    free   movement   of    our 
big  carriers  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific through  these  waters  in  the  Ant- 
arctic area. 

I  am  '..-:.•  apprehensive  that  the 
adoption  of  this  treaty  would  be  a  great 
step  in  liquidating  the  future  security 
of  this  country. 

I  am  willing  at  any  time  to  have  the 
treaty  c-m-  up,  but  I  will  oppose  any 
effort  to  curtail  free  and  full  discussion 
of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  FI-LBR:gfit  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  let  thio  .-:.i>m^mt  pass  without 
some  comment.  W,  ^ave  notice  last 
Friday,  a  week  ago  yesterday,  that  we 
would  like  to  call  this  treaty  up  Mon- 
;  day,  and  at  the  request  primarily  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  it  was  put  over 

from  day  to  day 

Mr.  RUSSEIX  Mr  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield:" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  only  asked  that  I 
I  have   1    days   notice   before   the   treaty 
was  brought  up.     Is  that  an  unreason- 
.  able  request  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     For  the  Record  I 


j  am  stating  only  that  a  week  ago  yester- 
day, as  contained  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  asked  the  deputy  majority 
leader  to  make  the  announcement  that 
:we  would  like  to  call  the  treaty  up  on 
Mond.iy  i  only  said,  as  I  understand  it, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  it  was  put  over  from 
day  to  day 

Mr.  RUSSELL  It  was  not.  I  asked 
only  that  I  be  given  1  day's  notice  be- 
iore  it  was  motioned  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  only  stating 
jwhat  I  understood  the  Senator  to  sav 
I  Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  it  was  not  "put 
over  from  day  to  day  at  my  request  I 
merely  asked  that  I  be  given  1  faay's 
notice  before  it  was  taken  up,  so  it  was 
put  over  only  1  day  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

M"  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  I  was 
tuid  oy  the  majority  leader  that  the 
principal  reason  why  it  could  not  be 
taken  up  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  was 
because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  may  have  misunder- 
stood him.  If  so.  I  apologize  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  said  it  was  an  impor- 
tant treaty,  and  that  it  was  of  interest 
to  this  country,  and  that  if  we  are  to 
prevent  Antarctica  from  being  chopped 
up  into  many  sovereignties,  including 
Rus.=;ia  and  China,  this  treaty  appears 
to   oe   the    or.Iy    -^ay  of  preventing   the 


very  thing  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
interested  in  seeing  prevented.  I  am 
as  interested  as  he  is  in  preserving  our 
right  to  access  and  passage.  Our  only 
difference  is  in  the  way  to  do  it.  I  com- 
pletely disagree,  ais  I  very  seldom  do. 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  but  this 
treaty  was  before  our  committee.  We 
also  had  the  Pentagon  representative 
there.  We  had  an  admiral  there  rep- 
resenting the  Pentagon. 

He  was  asked  by  me  specifically  what 
the  position  of  the  Pentagon— the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force — was  on  the  treaty. 
He  said,  "We  endorse  the  treaty.  It  is 
in  the  national  interest  and  in  the  in- 
tere.st  of  the  defense  of  this  country." 
The  record  is  there  for  anybody  to  read. 
This  was  in  open  session.  Every  wit- 
ness from  the  Government  supports  the 
treaty.  There  is  no  difference  in  our 
objective.  We  are  all  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  security  and  integrity  of  this 
country.  The  only  difference  is  that  I 
believe,  and  the  Government  believes, 
and  the  Pentagon's  official  representative 
believes,  and  so  stated,  that  this  is  the 
way  to  protect  the  interests  of  this 
country. 

If  we  are  not  to  have  it  acted  on  in 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  I  do  not  kid 
myself.  If  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
IMr.  RtrssEn.)  wishes  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing considered  and  brought  up,  I  know 
I  cannot  stop  him. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  have  not  asked  that 
it  not  be  brought  up. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     The  Senator  has 
advised  that  it  should  not  be  brought 
up     without     extended     consideration. 
Around  here  we  interpret  that  languai^e, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  in  only 
one  way,  namely:  It  is  foolish  to  bring 
it  up,  because  we  could  not  pass  it.    We 
know  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  against 
it.     I  know  he  can  have  his  way.    i  do 
net  kid  myself.     I  am  trying  to  say  for 
the  Record  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  let  it  go  over,  because  I  do  not  know- 
how  long  these  other  signatories  are  go- 
ing to  stand  by  and  accept  the  status 
quo  without  any  action  by  us.     I  think 
it  will  take  only  a  short  time  before  they 
will  say,  -Well,  we  cannot  get  any  action 
out  of  the  Americans.     We  will  follow 
our  own  way."    I  think  that  is  what  will 
happen.    I  think  they  will  be  justified  in 
so  saying.    I  only  want  to  say  I  did  not 
wait  until  the  last  day  of  the  session  to 
try  to  bring  it  up     I  have  been  trying  to 
bring  it  up  from  the  very  day  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  passed  on  it. 
We  gave   formal  notice  on   Friday  a 
week  ago  yesterday  that  w^  would  like 
to   consider   the   treaty  on   Monday.     I 
am  not  complaining   that  the  Senator 
asked  for  a  day's  notice.     I  thought  we 
were  giving  a  day's  notice  when  we  an- 
nounced on  the  floor  on  Friday  that  we 
would  consider  the  treaty  on  Monday 
That  is  2  days'  notice.     I  thought  that 
would  satisfy  the  Senator.     On  Monday 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  guess  said 
•I  want  another  day."    AU  I  was  told 
was  that   the   majority   leader  said     "I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  bring  it  up 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  does  not  want 
it  brought  up." 

I  do  not  blame  the  majority  leader  for 
going  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.    No  man  in  the  Senate  deserves 


consideration  of  that  kind  more  than 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  am  simply 
stating  my  position.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  completely  wrong 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  this 
treaty.  I  cannot  think  of  any  other 
way  to  exclude  the  development  of  the 
bases  which  would  endanger  the  very 
thing  the  Senator  describes,  so  far  as 
passage  of  our  aircraft  carriers  through 
the  strait  between  South  America  and 
Antarctica  is  concerned.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  move  in  that  direction 
something  like  this  treaty  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  may  proceed 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  did  I 
use  my  5  minutes  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
5  minutes  have  expired. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  next  bill 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President  I 
object. 


AMENDMENT  Ol-'  TARIFF  ACT  OF 
1930 

The  bill  iH.R.  5054)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the 
marking  of  imported  articles  and  con- 
tainers was  announced  as  next  in  order 

The  PRESIDU«G  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection    to   the   consideration   of   the 

THK    ANTAHCTIC    TRtATT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  desire  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
treaty  in  an  intermittent,  sporadic 
fashion  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Arkansas.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  the  very  high  affection  and  re- 
gard I  have  for  him.  I  happen  to  enter- 
tain entirely  different  views  from  those 
he  holds  with  respect  to  this  treaty. 

I  am  sure  we  can  develop  and  debate 
the  matter  in  complete  good  humor 
without  any  personal  feelinr.-  The 
Senator  did  go  into  the  merit*  of  the 
matter,  and  the  Senator  said  that  if  we 
delayed  the  treaty,  some  of  the  signa- 
tories  

Mr.     FULBRIGHT.       Mr.     President, 


may  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber?     I 
cannot  hear. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Some  of  the  signa- 
tories might  withdraw,  i  win  say  that 
in  my  opinion  it  would  be  very  dilBcult 
to  get  some  of  them  to  withdraw  because 
the  treaty  would  give  to  Soviet  Russia 
rights  Russia  does  not  have  in  any  shape 
manner,  or  fashion  at  the  present  time" 
under  the  ordinary  rules  and  laws  which 
have  heretofore  guided  nations  in  mak- 
mg  claims  by  right  of  discovery  and'or 
exploration. 

T^  "^^^Senator  referred  to  the  fact  that 
Red  China  might  make  a  claim  Red 
China  is  not  a  part  of  the  treaty  Red 
China  is  not  in  the  United  Nations.  Red 
China  cannot  come  in  to  sign  the  treaty 
under  the  agreement  and  the  terms  of  it. 
That  IS  one  of  the  reasons  for  mv  objec- 
tion to  the  treaty.  It  would  tie  the  hands 
of  the  United  States,  and  Russia  and 
the  other  signatories  would  be  under  no 
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obligation  whatever  to  help  us  throw  out 
an  interloper  like  Red  China,  if  Red 
China  were  to  undertake  to  move  in  and 
to  preempt  this  area,  which  is  justly  ours 
by  right  of  exploration  and  discovery. 

I  wish  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that 
I  am  not  opposed  to  considering  the 
treaty.  I  am  ready  to  consider  it  today, 
and  to  debate  It  today  and  to  debate  it  on 
the  4th  of  July.  Indeed.  Mr  President. 
I  cannot  think  of  any  way  I  could  better 
spend  the  4th  of  July  than  by  stand- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  objecting  to  and  re- 
sisting this  treaty.  I  think  I  would  be 
contributing  to  the  independence  of  these 
United  States  in  the  future,  which  the 
4th  of  July  has  sv-mbolized  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.'-ident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  view  of  the  very  clear 
statement  my  friend  from  Georgia  has 
made.  In  order  to  help  me  make  some 
plans  for  the  Immediate  future,  would  I 
be  overstating  the  case  if  I  were  to  sug- 
gest that  it  would  seem  unlikely  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  could  come  to  a  vote  this 
afternoon  or  this  evening? 

Mr.  RUSSEIoL.  It  will  require  at  least 
2 ''2  hours,  because  my  speech  will  be 
that  long. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  my  friend.      ''^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  th^  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar '-         -'  ■'^" 

Mr.  CK..ENING  Y  5,  there  is  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


RAY  C   THOMPSON 

The  bill  <H.R.  10793)  for  the  relief 
of  Ray  C.  Thompson,  was  announced 
as  next  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
biU? 

THE    ANTABCT1C    THKATT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  respKjnd  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  on  the  Ajitarctic  Treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  present  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have  5  minutes, 
Mr.  President :  do  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  ><>es 
the  Senator  object? 

Mr.  GRUEfONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recotinized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRUENllNG.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  whose  at- 
tention I  .should  like  to  have,  s.iys  that 
if  we  do  not  sign  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
Antarctica  Is  likely  to  be  broken  up  into 
a  lot  of  little  nations.  I  have  a  map 
which  shows  the  area  to  which  the 
United  States  would  be  entitled  by  right 
of  discovery  and  exploration,  which  in- 
dicates we  would  be  entitled,  if  we  as- 
serted our  claims,  to  80  perc*;nt  of  the 
explored  Anta-ctic  area.  The  United 
States  has  not  a.sserted  our  claims.  If 
we  .sign  this  ti eaty  we  shall  b«  f  vover 
foreclosed  from  asserting  those  claims 
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The  treaty  makes  that  specific.    It  says, 
in  article  IV,  section  1 : 

Nothing  contained  In  the  jM-es*nt  Treaty 
shaU  be  Interpreted  a«: 

(a)  a  renunciation  by  any  contracting 
party  or  previously  asserted  right*  of  or 
claims  to  territorial  sovereignty  In  Antarc- 
tica; 

If  we  sign  this  treaty,  not  having  as- 
.serted  the  claims,  while  we  accept  the 
claims  of  other  nations,  we  shall  be  for- 
ever foreclosed  from  asserting  our 
claims. 

This  matter  is  so  important  that  it 
seems  to  me  fantastic  to  try  to  settle  the 
question  on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 
While  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  debate 
the  treaty  at  length,  I  know  we  cannot 
come  to  a  conclusion  that  soon.  I  hope 
the  view  of  the  distinguished  jimior 
Senator  from  California  will  prevail,  and 
that  the  treaty  will  go  over  until  we  can 
have  a  thorough  di-scussion  of  it,  and 
not  on  the  final  day  of  the  sesoion.  I 
intend  to  speak  at  some  length  on  this 
subject  when  it  is  before  the  Senate.  I 
have lfsM>eech  which  may  last  2*2  hours. 
I  am  smseother  Senators  will  wish  to 
discuss  thetl-eaty. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 
"^   Mr.  ENGLE.     I  have  a  speech  which 
will  la.st  at  least  an  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THUI^MOZnD.  I  am  in  hearty  ac- 
cord with  the  expression  of  the  distin- 
guished .'^^enator  from  Alaska  and  the 
Senator  from  California  In  regard  to 
this  treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  speak  on 
the  tieaty.  I  may  speak  at  length.  This 
is  a  very  important  treaty.  I  feel  it  will 
mean  a  gi-eat  deal  to  the  national  de- 
fense of  our  Nation. 

I  commend  Senators  who  are  interest- 
ed in  asking  that  more  time  be  given 
for  consideration  of  such  a  very  im- 
portant treaty. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  reser\'ation  of  objection. 


AirENDMENT    OF    TARIFF    ACT    OF 
1930 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1820? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  lo  consider  the  bill  «H.R. 
5054  >  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
with  respect  to  the  marking  of  imported 
articles  and  containers,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
•with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  12, 
after  the  word  "accoimt '.  to  insert  "This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  in  cases  where 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds  that 
compliance  with  the  marking  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  would  necos.si- 
ta:e  ."^uch  .substantial  changes  in  custom- 
ary  trade  practices  as   to  cause  undue 


hardship  and  that  repackaging  of  the 
article  In  question  is  otherwise  than  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  the  origin  of 
such  article." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


RAY  C.  THOMPSON 

The  bill  (H.R.  10793)  for  the  relief  of 
Ray  C.  Iliompson  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa&sed. 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  resoluLon  (S.  Res.  338 1  relating 
to  tenure  of  office  of  individuals  ai>- 
pointed  to  acinrunistrative  and  policy- 
making F>osts  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  CK'er,  Mr.  President, 
bv  request. 

The  PRESilDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  b^  pf-,<:'=€>d  over. 


STATEMENT  ON  Cu.V.Mi:  IKi  BILLS 
AMENDINCr  F^EDERAL  SECURITIES 
LAWS 

Mr.  WTT.T.TAMR  of  New  Jersey  subse- 
qijently  said:  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consen",  in  connection  with  the 
passage  of  CiUendar  No.  1828.  Calendar 
No.  1829,  Calendar  No.  1830.  Calendar 
No.  1831,  and  Calendar  No.  1832.  to  have 
a  statement  printed  in  the  Record  prior 
to  the  passage  of  those  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statejcent  ei-  Senato«  Wiu-iams  of  Nrw 
JmsKY 

On  June  28  of  this  year,  I  introduced  and 
reported  for  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee five  bins  to  amend  the  Federal  secu- 
rities laws  administered  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchan^  Commission.  TTiepe  bills.  S. 
3769  Uirough  S  3773.  would  amend  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933,  the  Sectirltles  Exchange 
Act  of  1934.  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939, 
the  In%-csUncnt  Act  of  1940,  and  the  Invest- 
mrnt  Advisers  Act  of  1940. 

The  recommendations  contained  In  these 
bills  arc  the  outgrowth  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchan^  Commission's  legislative  program 
dating  back  to  1953.  The  proposals  embody 
the  best  judgment  of  the  Commission  based 
on  Its  experience  in  administering  present 
la-w  revised  in  some  cases  to  meet  objections 
of  the  securities  Industry.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Securities  held  7  days  of  hearings  on 
the  bills  as  the  y  -were  Introduced  In  the  86th 
Congress,  S.  1178  through  S.  1182.  These  bills 
were  voted  out  by  the  subcommittee  with 
amendments  en  June  1  and  2.  1960.  Staff 
consultations  with  the  Commission  and  with 
the  Industry  on  the  subject  of  the  committee 
amendments  to  the  bills  as  Introduced  re- 
sulted In  further  modifications. 

In  \iew  of  tie  succession  of  modifications 
made  to  the  oi  iglnal  proposals,  the  Banking 
and  Currencv  Committee  decided  to  vote  out 
clean  bills.  S.  '769  through  S.  3773  with  ac- 
companying rejx)rts,  Senate  Reports  Nos.  1756 
through  1760. 

Recognizing  the  short  time  remaining  In 
the  86th  Congress  to  Insure  legislation  by 
both  bodies,  the  committee  was  forced  to 
p>o6tpone      consideration      of     controversial 
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amendmentB  originally  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission. In  coming  sessions,  I  hope  that  the 
small  number  of  controversial  items  can  be 
given  the  serious  study  they  deserve.  In  my 
estimation,  the  Instant  amendments  make 
Important  changes  in  the  Federal  securities 
laws  for  the  purpose  of  affording  more  pro- 
tection to  the  public  Investor.  They  repre- 
sent either  the  SEC's  original  suggestions  or 
those  of  the  industry  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

S.  3769  would  amend  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  in  a  numt>er  of  respects,  in  order  to 
bring  it  up  to  date  and  to  strengthen  the 
Commission's  injunctive  powers  and  the 
criminal  sanctions  to  prevent  or  to  punish 
'  violations  of  the  act. 

The  injunctive  power  of  the  Commission, 
an  effective  weapon  against  fraudulent  sell- 
ing, is  expanded  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Commission  may  enjoin  any  person  who  Is 
aiding,  abetting,  or  Inducing  another  person 
to  violate  the  act.  In  addition,  specific 
criminal  liability  under  the  Securities  Act 
would  be  imposed  on  p>ersons  who  willfully 
make  false  statement.a  In  any  document  or 
application  filed  with  the  Commlsalon.  in 
addition  to  a  registration  statement. 

In  addition.  It  would  make  a  number  of 
technical   changes   to   bring   the   act   up   to 
.date. 

S.  3770  would  amend  the  Secvirlties  Ex- 
'  change  Act  of  1934  The  principal  amend- 
ments made  by  S.  3770  would  (1)  extend  reg- 
ulations over  registered  brokers'  and  deal- 
'ers'  margin,  extension  of  credit,  and  proxy 
practices  directly  instead  of  indirectly;  (2) 
expand  the  power  to  make  rules  over  flnan- 
icial  responsibility  of  brokers  and  dealers,  and 
over  the  lending  of  customers'  securities  by 
brokers  and  dealers;  (3)  Increase  the  pxjwer 
over  denial  or  revocation  of  broker-dealer 
registration:  (4»  expand  the  power  to  sus- 
pend trading  in  any  registered  security  on 
an  exchange  or  on  all  exchanges;  (5)  create 
the  power  to  stispend  trading  in  the  over- 
the-counter  market;  (6)  add  a  $50-a-day  fine 
for  late  filing  of  certain  reports;  (7)  create 
Jurisdiction  to  decide  who  was  a  "cause"  of 
broker-dealer  revocation;  and  (8)  expand 
the  SEC's  authority  to  stispend  or  withdraw 
the    registration   of   a  national    exchange. 

The  major  concern  of  the  bill  is  to  aid 
'the  Commission  in  enforcing  compliance 
with  the  act.  Some  of  the  important  weap- 
ons against  fraudulent  operators  Included 
In  the  committee  bill  are  new  statutory  dls- 
;  qualifications  for  broker-dealer  licenses; 
wider  definitions  of  orders  and  transactions 
'to  discourage  manipulations;  and  a  prohi- 
bition against  aiding  and  abetting  violators 
of  the  act. 

A  second  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  Increase 
Jxu-lsdictlon  of  the  Securities  and  Eitchange 
Commission  In  the  over-the-counter  market. 
This  area  plays  a  crucial  role  in  the  securi- 
ties markets.  In  number  of  issues  traded 
It  Is  much  bigger  than  all  the  exchanges 
combined.  Congress  enacted  certain  general 
provisions  affecting  it  In  1934,  and  when  ad- 
ditional Information  was  gained,  added  more 
requirements  in  1936  and  1938. 

Among  the  present  proposals  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  an  amendment 
'allowing  the  SEC  to  suspend  trading  In  the 
over-the-counter  market.  This  power  paral- 
lels to  some  extent  that  existing  for  listed 
securities  and  should  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  Commission  in  preventing  frauds  In  the 
!over-the-counter  market. 

Several  of  the  amendments  recommended 
by  the  SEC  would  have  provided  for  addi- 
tional time  for  postponement  before  granting 
:or  denying  applications  of  brokers  and  ex- 
changes for  registration.  Other  amendments 
'Bought  to  extend  the  period  of  time  available 
for  suspension  of  trading  in  listed  securities, 
and  to  create  new  power  of  suspension  for 
securities  traded  both  on  exchanges  and  In 
the  over-the-counter  market.  In  recognition 
of  the  difficulty  of  affording  the  applicant 
the  safegiaards  envisaged  by  the  Administra- 


tive Procedure  Act  within  the  limits  Imposed 
by  the  1934  act,  the  committee  approved  the 
periods  of  postponement  as  proposed.  The 
same  desire  to  protect  the  applicant 
prompted  the  committee  to  afford  the  af- 
fected party  or  company  a  hearing  or  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  decision  rendered  after  a 
certain  period  of  time,  and  to  permit  a  com- 
pany to  know  when  suspension  of  trading  of 
Its  securities  would  terminate.  K  expe- 
rience under  these  time  limitations  shows 
that  additional  time  is  needed,  the  commit- 
tee expects  that  the  Commission  will  advise 
It. 

In  addition.  It  would  make  a  number  of 
technical  changes  to  bring  the  act  up  to 
date 

S.  3771  would  amend  the  Trust  Indenture 
Act.  The  single  amendment  contained  In 
this  bill  would  grant  the  Commission  addi- 
tional power  to  exempt  certain  companies 
which  have  been  unable  to  amend  trust  In- 
dentures Issued  for  their  bonds. 

S.  3772  would  amend  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  in  a  nunrber  of  respects. 
Many  of  the  amendments  would  clarify  cer- 
tain exceptions  to  the  definition  of  an  in- 
vestment company  required  to  register  under 
the  act,  proved  necessary  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act  since  1940.  The  amendments 
Include  provisions  which  would  ( 1 )  require 
a  separate  recital  of  policy  for  each  "fun" 
of  an  open-end  investment  company  which 
Issues  more  than  one  series  of  stock:  (2) 
limit  Investment  by  diversified  Investment 
companies  In  other  Investment  companies  to 
other  diversified  Investment  companies:  (3) 
require  that  "bank  custody"  of  securities 
of  an  Investment  company  Include  all  cash 
assets  of  the  company;  (4)  limit  the  equity 
Investments  of  face-amount  companies  to 
prevent  their  obligations  from  becoming 
unduly  speculative:  and  (5)  define  such 
terms  as  "depositor"  and  "share  of  stock." 

In  addition,  it  would  make  a  number  of 
technical  changes  to  bring  the  act  up  to 
date. 

S.  37*73  would  amend  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940.  The  bill  would  amend 
the  act  In  a  number  of  respects.  The  more 
significant  of  these  amendments  would  ( 1 ) 
provide  new  grounds  for  disqualification  of 
an  applicant  for  registration;  (2)  grant  new 
power  to  postpone  effectiveness  within  cer- 
tain limits:  (3)  authorize  the  Commission 
by  rule  to  require  the  keeping  of  books  and 
records  and  the  filing  of  reports;  (4)  permit 
periodic  examinations  of  a  registrant's  books 
and  records;  (5)  empower  the  Commission 
by  rule  to  define  and  prescribe  means  rea- 
sonably designed  to  prevent  fraudulent 
practices;  (6)  prohibit  fraud  by  those  ad- 
visers exempt  from  reg^lstratlon;  (7)  extend 
criminal  liability  to  Include  a  willful  viola- 
tion of  a  rule  or  order  of  the  Commission; 
and  (8)  provide  a  less  restrictive  definition 
of  the  term  "investment  counsel." 

The  Investment  Advisers  Act  now  has  few 
substantive  or  regulatory  provisions.  On  the 
analogy  that  investment  advisers  are  similar 
to  brokers  as  regulated  under  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  the  bill  would  amend 
the  act  so  as.  In  many  ways,  to  regulate  them 
In  a  similar  manner.  New  disqualifications 
for  practicing  as  an  adviser  would  Include 
violations  of  the  Exchange  Act  of  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933.  In  recognition  of  the 
difficulty  of  affording  the  applffcant  the  safe- 
guards envisaged  by  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  within  the  limits  Imposed  by  the 
Advisers  Act,  the  committee  approved  a 
longer  period  of  postponement  before  a  hear- 
ing must  be  granted  on  the  application  for 
registration  as  an  adviser. 

An  Important  measure  to  combat  the  fraud 
apparent  since  the  war  In  the  Nation's  stock 
markets  would  be  the  grant  to  the  SEC  of 
rulemaking  power  over  fraudulent  activities. 
The  bill  would  also  give  the  Commission  the 
power  to  Insist  on  proper  bookkeeping  by 
advisers  and  to  conduct  unannounced  In- 
spections of  those  records.     S.   3733   would 


likewise  safeguard  the  public  by  prohibiting 
fraud  by  those  advisers  exempt  from  regis- 
tration and  by  extending  criminal  liability 
to  Include  a  willful  violation  of  the  Com- 
mission's rules. 

In  addition,  It  would  make  a  number  of 
technical  changes  to  bring  the  act  up  to 
date. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President.  I  commend  highly  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  who  have  worked  dili- 
gently, patiently,  and  effectively  for  a 
long  period  on  this  complex  legislation, 
and  have  with  SEC  cooperation  been  in 
a  major  way  responsible  for  shaping  the 
legislation  as  it  appears  before  the  Sen- 
ate today.  I  particularly  want  to  thank 
Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  and  Peter  Reece,  of 
the  staff,  and  Mr  Robert  Kaufman  of 
the  staff  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  JavitsI. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  SECURITIES  ACT 
OF    1933 

The  bill  (S.  3769  >  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  para- 
graph (5)  of  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Federal  Trade  Commission  "  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  2  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Philippine 
Islands.  ". 

Sec.  3  Subsection  (a)  of  section  9  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  239  and 
240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.S.C, 
Utle  28,  sees.  346  and  347)".  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  1254  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code". 

Sec.  4  Section  12  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933.  as  amended  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  12.  Any  person  who — 

"  ( 1 )  offers  or  sells  a  security  In  violation 
of  section  5.  or 

"(2)  offers  or  sells  a  security  (whether  or 
not  exempted  by  the  provisions  of  section 
3.  other  than  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
thereof),  by  means  of  a  prospectus  or  oral 
communication,  which  Includes  an  untrue 
statement  of  a  material  fact  or  omits  to 
state  a  material  fact  necessary  In  order  to 
make  the  statements.  In  the  light  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  made,  not 
misleading  (the  purchaser  not  knowing  of 
such  untruth  or  omission),  and  who  shall 
not  sustain  the  burden  of  proof  that  he  did 
not  know,  and  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
care  could  not  have  known,  of  such  untruth 
or  omission, 

shall  be  liable  to  the  person  purchasing  such 
security  from  him.  who  may  sue  either  at  law 
or  In  equity  In  any  court  of  competent  Ju- 
risdiction, to  recover  the  consideration  paid 
for  such  security  with  Interest  thereon,  less 
the  amount  of  any  Income  received  thereon, 
upon  the  tender  of  such  security,  or  for  dam- 
ages If  he  no  longer  owns  the  security:  Pro- 
inded.  That  the  provisions  of  clause  (2)  of 
this  section  shall  apply  only  where  the  malls 
or  any  mean.s  or  Instruments  of  transporta- 
tion or  communication  In  Interstate  com- 
merce Is  used,  directly  or  Indirectly.  In  con- 
nection with  or  In  furtherance  of  such  offer 
or  sale  or  any  related  act  or  transaction. 
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Sec  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  20  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  Com- 
mission that  any  person  is  engaged  or  Is 
about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices  con- 
stituting a  viola 'Jon  of  the  provisions  of  thU 
title,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed 
under  authority  thereof,  or  that  any  person  Is 
falling  or  Is  about  to  fall  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  authority  thereof,  or 
any  order  of  the;  Commission  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof,  or  that  any  person  Is  aiding, 
abetting,  counseling,  commanding.  Inducing, 
or  procuring,  or  Is  about  to  aid,  abet,  coun- 
sel, command.  Induce,  or  procure  such  a 
violation.  It  may  In  Its  discretion  bring  an 
action  in  any  clstrlct  court  of  the  United 
States.  United  States  court  of  any  Territory, 
or  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enjoin  such  acts  or 
practices,  and  to  enforce  compliance  with 
this  title  or  any  such  rule,  regulation,  or  or- 
der, and  ufKjn  a  proper  showing  a  restrain- 
ing order,  temporary  or  permanent  Injunc- 
tion or  other  onler  shall  be  granted  without 
bond.  The  Commission  may  transmit  such 
evidence  as  may  be  available  concerning  such 
acts  or  practices  to  the  Attorney  General  who 
may.  In  his  discrdion.  Institute  the  necessary 
criminal  proceedings  under  this  title.  Any 
such  criminal  proceeding  may  be  brought 
either  In  the  district  wherein  the  transmittal 
of  the  prospectus  or  security  complained  of 
begins,  or  In  the  district  wherein  such  pro- 
spectus or  security  Is  received" 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  20  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933,  as  amended.  Is  re- 
pealed. 

S»c.  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  22  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  128  and 
240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (US.C 
title  28.  sees  225  and  347  i ,"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "sections  1254,  1291.  1292,  and 
1293  of  title  28.  United  States  Code", 

Sec.  8  Section  24  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  24.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  the  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission under  authority  thereof,  or  any  per- 
son who  willfully.  In  a  registration  statement, 
application,  report  or  document  filed  under 
this  title  or  any  rule  or  regulation  thereun- 
der, makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a  ma- 
terial fact  or  omits  to  state  any  material  fact 
required  to  be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to 
make  the  statements  therein  not  misleading, 
shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
•5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both  " 

Src.  9.  The  Securities  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section: 

"iNDiaECr    VIOLATIONS 

"Sec.  29.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  i>er- 
son  Indirectly,  or  through  or  by  means  of 
any  other  person,  to  do  any  act  or  thing 
which  It  would  be  unlawful  for  such  person 
to  do  directly  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  or  any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLIirAIN  PFIO VI- 
SIONS OP  THE  SECURITIES  EX- 
CHANGE ACT  OF  1934 

The  bill  (S.  3770'  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled.  That  para- 


graph (3)  of  section  3(a)  of  the  Seourltief 
Exchange  Act  ot  1934.  as  amended.  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  The  term  'member'  when  used  with 
respect  to  an  exchange  means  any  firm,  or- 
ganization, corpwration  or  other  person  per- 
mitted either  to  effect  transactions  on  the 
exchange  without  the  services  of  another 
person  acting  as  broker,  or  to  make  use  of 
the  facilities  of  an  exchange  for  transactions 
thereon  without  payment  of  a  commission 
or  fee  or  with  the  payment  of  a  commission 
or  fee  which  Is  less  than  that  charged  the 
general  public,  and  any  general  partner. 
officer,  or  director  of  any  such  firm,  organiza- 
tion, corporation,  or  other  person." 

See  2.  Paragraph  (16)  of  section  3(a)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Philippine  Islands,". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  6  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "thirty"  and  sub- 
stituting In  lieu  thereof  "ninety". 

Sec.  4.  The  Introductory  paragraph  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  7  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  mem- 
ber of  a  national  securities  exchange,  or  any 
broker  or  dealer  who  transacts  a  business 
In  securities  through  the  medium  of  any 
such  member,  or  any  broker  or  dealer  reg- 
istered pursuant  to  section  15  of  this  title, 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  extend  or  maintain 
credit  or  arrange  for  the  extension  or  main- 
tenance of  credit  to  or  for  any  customer — ". 

Sec.  5.  The  Introductory  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
fallows: 

"Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  vmlawtvU  for  any  mem- 
ber of  a  national  securities  exchange,  or  any 
broker  or  dealer  who  transacts  a  business  In 
securities  through  the  medium  of  any  such 
member,  or  any  broker  or  dealer  registered 
pursuant  to  section  15  of  this  title,  directly 
or  indirectly — ". 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  To  effect  any  transaction  in,  or  to 
Induce  or  attempt  to  Induce  the  purchase 
or  sale  of.  any  security  (other  than  an  ex- 
empted security  or  commercial  paper,  bank- 
ers' acceptance  or  commercial  bills)  in  con- 
travention of  such  rules  and  regiiiatlons  as 
the  Conmilsslon  may  prescribe  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  Investors  to  provide  safe- 
guards with  respect  to  the  financial  respon- 
sibility of  brokers  and  dealers:  Proi'ided. 
howei^'er.  That  such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  not  provide  a  ratio  of  aggregate  In- 
debtedness to  net  capital  larger  than  20  to 
1." 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  8  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  To  lend  or  arrange  for  the  lending  of 
any  sectiritles  carried  for  the  account  of  any 
customer  without  the  written  consent  of 
such  customer.  In  the  case  of  fully  paid  and 
excess  margin  securities,  such  consent  shall 
designate  by  name  and  amount  the  securities 
which  may  be  loaned." 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection    (e)    resullng  as   follows: 

"(e)  To  carry  for  customers'  accounts  fully 
paid  and  excess  margin  securities  in  contra- 
vention of  such  rules  and  regulations  provid- 
ing for  the  segregation  of  such  securities  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe  as  necessary 
and  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  and 
for  the  protection  of  Investors." 

Sec.  8.  Clauses  (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  section  9(a)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "of  substantially  the  same  size.". 


Skc.  9.  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  section 
9(a)  of  the  SecuriUes  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended,  are  amended  respectively  by 
striking  out  "ft  series  of"  and  'any  serleis  of" 
and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "one  or  more". 

Sbc.  10.  Sub;>ectlon  (d)  of  section  11  of 
the  Secxirltiet  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  member 
of  a  national  securities  exchange,  or  any 
broker  or  dealer  who  transacts  a  business 
in  securities  through  the  medium  of  a  mem- 
ber, or  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  pur- 
suant to  section  15  of  this  title,  to  effect  1 1) 
any  transaction  In  connection  with  which, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  he  extends  or  main- 
tains or  arranges  for  the  extension  or  main- 
tenance of  cr«>dlt  or  for  a  customer  on  any 
security  (other  than  an  exempted  security) 
which  was  a  part  of  a  new  Issue  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  which  he  participated  as  a 
member  of  s  selling  syndicate  or  group 
within  thirty  days  prior  to  such  transaction : 
Prot'uted,  That  credit  shall  not  be  deemed 
extended  by  reason  of  a  bona  fide  delayed 
delivery  of  any  such  security  against  full 
payment  of  the  entire  purchase  price  thereof 
upon  such  delivery  within  thirty-five  days 
after  such  purchsise,  or  (2)  any  transaction 
with  respect  to  any  security  (other  than  an 
exempted  security )  unless.  If  the  transaction 
Is  with  a  customer,  he  discloses  to  such 
customer  in  writing  at  or  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  transaction  whether  he  Is  acting 
as  a  dealer  for  his  own  account,  as  a  broker 
for  such  customer,  or  as  a  broker  for  some 
other  person." 

Sec.  11.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  a  national  securities  exchange,  or  any 
broker  or  dealer  who  transacts  a  business 
In  securities  through  the  medium  of  any 
such  member,  or  any  broker  or  dealer  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  section  15  of  this  title,  to 
give  a  proxy,  consent,  or  authorization  In  re- 
spect of  any  security  registered  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange  and  carried  for  the 
account  of  a  customer  In  contravention  of 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe  a.s  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors." 

Sec.  12.  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section 
15(b)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  erf  1934, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Commission  shall,  after  appropriate 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by  order 
deny  registration  to,  or  suspend  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  twelve  months  or  revoke  the 
registration  of.  any  broker  or  dealer  If  it 
finds  that  such  denial,  suspension,  or  revoca- 
tion Is  In  the  public  Interest  and  that  ( 1 ) 
such  broker  or  dealer  whether  prior  or  subse- 
quent to  becoming  such,  or  (2)  any  partner, 
officer,  director,  or  branch  manager  of  such 
broker  or  dealer  (or  any  person  occupying  a 
similar  status  or  performing  similar  func- 
tions), or  any  person  directly  or  Indirectly 
controlling  or  controlled  by  such  broker  or 
dealer,  whether  prior  or  pubsequent  to  be- 
coming such,  (A)  h£is  willfully  made  or 
caused  to  be  made  In  any  application  for 
registration  pursuant  to  this  subsection  or  In 
any  document  supplemental  thereto  or  In 
any  proceeding  before  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  registration  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section any  statement  which  was  at  the  time 
and  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  It  was  made  false  or  misleading  with 
respect  to  any  material  fact;  or  (B)  has  been 
convicted  within  ten  years  preceding  the 
filing  of  any  such  application  or  at  any  time 
thereafter  of  any  felony  or  misdemeanor 
which  the  Commission  finds  (1)  involves  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  any  security,  or  (11)  arises 
out  of  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  a  broker 
or  dealer  or  investment  adviser,  or  ( 111 )  In- 
volves embezzlement,  fraudulent  conversion. 
or  misappropriation  of  funds,  securities,  or 
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other  property,  or  (tv)  Involvee  a  violation 
of  section  1341.  1342,  or  1343  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  as  heretofore  or  hereafter 
amended:  or  (Ci  is  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily enjoined  by  order.  Judgment,  or  decree 
of  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  from 
engaging  in  or  continuing  any  conduct  or 
practice  In  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  any  security  or  arising  out  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  a  broker  or  dealer  or 

•Investment  adviser;  or  (D)  h£is  willfully 
violated  any  provision  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  or  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940, 
or  of  this  title,  as  any  of  such  statutes  here- 

itofore     have     been     or     hereafter     may     be 

!  amended,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  there- 
under; or  (E)  has  aided,  abetted,  counseled, 
commanded.  Induced,  or  procured  the  viola- 
tion by  any  other  person  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933.  or  the  Investment  Advisers  Act 
Of  1940.  or  of  this  title,  as  any  of  such  stat- 
utes heretofore  have  been  or  hereafter  may 
be  amended,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation 
under  any  such  statute.  Pending  final  de- 
termination whether  any  such  registration 
shall  be  denied,  the  Commission  may  by 
order  postp>one  the  effective  date  of  such 
registration  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ninety 
days,  but  If.  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing.  It  shall  appear  to  the 
Conunisslon  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of 

'  Investors  to  postpone  the  effective  date  of 
such  registration  until  final  determination, 
the  Conunisslon  shall  so  order.  Upon  re- 
quest of  any  interested  party,  made  more 
than  ninety  days  aft«r  the  efTectlve  date  of 
such  order,  the  Commission  shall  consider 
whether  such  postponement  should  con- 
tinue, and  shall  take  such  action.  If  any, 
with  respect  thereto  as  in  Its  discretion  is 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  Inter- 
est or  for  the  protection  of  Investors.  Pend- 
ing final  determination  whether  any  such 
registration  shall  be  revoked  or  suspended 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  twelve  months 
as  above  provided,  the  Commission  shall  by 
order  suspend  such  registration  if,  after  ap- 
propriate notice  and  opp)ortunlty  for  hearing, 
such  susi>enslon  shall  appear  to  the  Com- 
mission to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors. Any  registered  broker  or  dealer  may, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  necessary  in  the  public 
Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  investors, 
withdraw  from  registration  by  filing  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  withdrawal  with  the  Commis- 
sion. If  the  Commission  finds  that  any 
registered  broker  or  dealer,  or  any  broker  or 
dealer  for  whom  an  application  for  registra- 
tion Is  pending.  Is  no  longer  In  existence  or 
has  ceased  to  do  business  as  a  broker  or 
dealer,  the  Commission  shall  by  order  cancel 
the  registration  or  application  of  such  broker 
or  dealer." 

Sec.  13.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  15(c) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  If  in  its  opinion  the  public  interest 
and  the  protection  of  Investors  so  requires, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  summarily  to 
suspend  trading,  otherwise  than  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange.  In  any  security 
(other  than  an  exempted  sectirlty)  for  one 
or  more  periods  no  one  of  which  shall  ex- 
ceed twenty  days,  but  such  suspensions  may 
not  operate  to  suspend  trading  in  any  se- 
curity for  more  than  twelve  months.  No 
broAer  or  dealer  shall  make  use  of  the  malls 
or  of  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  inter- 
state commerce  *o  effect  any  transaction  In. 
or  to  Induce  '.he  purchase  or  sale  of.  any 
security  in  which  trading  is  so  suspended, 
otherwise  tl  an  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change, but  if  the  Commission  deems  It 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  Inter- 
est or  for  the  protection  of  Investors  It 
may  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  grant 
exemptions   under   this  sentence." 


Sec.  14.  Subsection  (b)(4)  of  section  15A 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof: 
"and  In  entering  any  such  order,  the  Com- 
mission, association  or  exchange  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  determine  who  was  a  cause 
thereof,  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity  for   hearing;  '. 

Sec.  15.  Section  ISA  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the   end    thereof: 

"(o)  If  any  registered  securities  associa- 
tion (Whether  national  or  affiliated)  shall, 
pursuant  to  rules  adopted  under  this  section, 
take  any  action  against  emy  person  associated 
with  a  member  thereof,  or  prohibit  any  per- 
son from  becoming  associated  with  a  mem- 
ber thereof,  such  action  shall  be  subject 
t<^revlew  by  the  Commission  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  action 
against  a  member  pursuant  to  subsections 
(g)    and   (hi    of  this  section." 

Sec  16.  Paragraph  (1 )  of  section  19(a)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  After  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order  to  suspend  for 
a  j>erlod  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or 
to  withdraw  the  registration  of  a  national 
securities  exchange  If  the  Commission  finds 
(A)  that  such  exchange  is  not  so  organized 
as  to  be  able  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
thereunder,  or  (B)  that  the  rules  of  such 
exchange  are  not  Just  and  adequat*  to  In- 
sure fair  dealing  and  to  protect  investors, 
or  (C)  that  such  exchange  has  violated  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  thereunder  or  has  failed  to  en- 
force, so  far  as  is  within  Its  power,  com- 
pliance therewith  by  a  member  or  by  an 
Issuer  of  a  security  registered   thereon." 

Sec.  17.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  19  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as   follows: 

"(2)  After  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order  to  deny,  to 
suspend  the  effective  date  of,  to  suspend 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months, 
or  to  withdraw,  the  registration  of  a  se- 
curity registered  pursuant  to  any  provision 
of  this  title  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
issuer  of  such  security  has  failed  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  this  title  or  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  thereunder.  If  the  public 
Interest  and  the  protection  of  Investors  so 
require,  the  Commission  may  by  order 
temporarily  suspend  trading  In  any  such  se- 
curity on  any  national  securities  exchange 
pending  final  determination  of  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  subsection;  upon  request  of 
the  Issuer  or  any  exchange  on  which  the 
security  Is  registered  the  Commission  shall 
promptly  hear  and  determine  whether  the 
public  interest  and  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors require  the  continuation  of  such 
temporary  suspension.  No  broker  or  dealer 
shall  make  use  of  the  malls  or  of  any  means 
or  Instrtimentallty  of  Interstate  commerce 
to  effect  any  transaction  in.  or  to  Induce 
the  purchase  or  sale  of,  any  security  In 
which  trading  Is  temporarily  so  suspended, 
on  a  national  securities  exchange  or  other- 
wise, but  if  the  Commission  deems  It  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest 
or  for  the  protection  of  Investors  It  may  by 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  grant  exemptions 
from  the  restrictions  contained  in  this 
sentence  on  trading  otherwise  than  on  a 
national   securities   exchange."  v 

Sec  18  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsectlok  (a) 
of  section  19  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as   follows: 

"(4)  And  if  in  its  opinion  the  public  in- 
terest so  requires,  summarily  to  suspend 
trading  on  any  national  securities  exchange 
in  any  security  registered  pursuant  to  any 


provision  of  this  title,  for  one  or  more 
jjeriods  no  one  of  which  shall  exceed  twenty 
days,  but  such  twenty-day  suspensions  may 
not  operate  to  suspend  trading  In  any  se- 
curity for  more  than  nine  months.  If  in  Its 
opinion,  the  public  Interest  so  requires,  the 
Commission  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  summarily  suspend  all  trading  on 
any  national  securities  exchange  for  not 
more  than  two  periods,  neither  of  which 
shall   exceed   ninety   days. 

Sec.  19  Subsection  (a)  of  section  21  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  by  striking  out  "has  violated 
or  Is  about  to  violate  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "has  violated.  Is  violating,  or  Is  ab<iut 
to  violate". 

Sec.  20  Subsection  (e)  of  section  21  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(ei  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  Com- 
mission that  any  person  Is  engaged  or  Is 
about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  orovisions  of  this  title,  or  of  any  rule 
or  regulation  thereunder,  or  that  any  per- 
son Is  falling  or  is  about  to  fail  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  any  rtile  or 
regulation  thereunder  or  any  order  of  the 
Commission  made  In  pursuance  thereof  or 
with  any  undertaking  contained  In  a  reglstra- 
tlon  statement  as  provided  In  subsection  (d) 
of  section  15  of  this  title,  or  that  any  per- 
son is  aiding,  abetting,  counseling,  com- 
manding, inducing,  or  procuring,  or  Is  about 
to  aid.  abet,  counsel,  command.  Induce,  or 
procure  such  a  violation.  It  may  In  Its  dis- 
cretion bring  an  action  In  the  proper  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  the  proper 
United  States  court  of  pny  Territory  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices and  to  enforce  compliance  with  this 
title  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  there- 
under, and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  re- 
straining order,  temporary  or  permanent  In- 
junction, or  other  order,  shall  be  granted 
without  bond.  The  Commission  may  trans- 
mit such  evidence  as  may  be  available  con- 
cerning such  acts  or  practices  to  the  At- 
torney General,  who  may.  In  his  discretion. 
Institute  the  necessary  criminal  proceedings 
under  this  title." 

Sec  21  SubsecUon  (f)  of  section  21  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as  amended, 
is  repealed 

Sec  22  Subsection  (a)  of  section  25  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tions 239  and  240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as 
amended  (U.S.C  .  title  28,  sees.  346  and  347)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  1254 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code" 

Sec.  23.  Section  27  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "sections  128  and  240  of 
the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (USC  .  title 
28.  sees.  225  and  347)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "sections  1254.  1291.  1292.  and  1293  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code". 

Sec  24.  Clause  A  of  section  29(b)  of  the 
Seciu-ltles  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(A)  That 
no  contract  shall  be  void  by  reason  of  this 
subsection  because  of  any  violation  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  prescribed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  section  8  or  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  15  of  this 
title,  and". 

Sec.  26  (a)  Subeectlon  (b)  of  section  32 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "In  the 
name  of  the  United  States"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "brought  by  the  Commission 
in  Its  discretion". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  32  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  that  subsection 
as  (d)   and  amending  It  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  violation  of  any 
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rule  or  regulation  prescribed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  this  title,  ex- 
cept a  violation  which  consists  of  making,  or 
causing  to  be  made,  any  statement  in  any 
report  or  document  required  to  be  filed 
under  any  such  rule  or  regulation,  which 
statement  was  at  the  time  and  in  the  light 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  It  was 
made  false  or  misleading  with  respect  to  any 
material  fact." 

Sec  26.  Section  32  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Any  person  who  falls  to  file  docu- 
ments or  annual  or  Interim  reports  pursuant 
to  section  13  or  section  16(a)  of  this  title 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  adopted  by 
the  Commission  thereunder  shall  forfeit  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  $50.  or  such 
lesser  Bwm  as  the  court  in  Its  discretion  may 
determine,  for  each  and  every  day  such 
failure  to  file  shall  continue  beyond  the  time 
established  therefor  by  this  title  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  adopted  by  the  Commission 
thereunder,  or  beyond  such  extension  of 
time  as  may  be  granted  by  the  Commission. 
Such  forfeiture,  which  shall  be  In  lieu  of 
any  criminal  penalty  for  such  failure  to  file 
which  might  be  deemed  to  arise  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  shall  not  exceed 
an  aggregate  of  $10,000  with  respect  to  any 
one  report  or  document,  and  shall  be  re- 
coverable In  a  civil  suit  brought  by  the  Com- 
mission in  Its  discretion." 

ate.  27  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section: 

"LABCrNT   AND  EMBEZZLZMKKT 

"Sue.  85  Whoever  steals,  unlawfully  and 
willfully  converts  to  his  own  use  or  to  the 
use  of  another,  or  embezzles  any  of  the 
moneys,  funds,  or  securities  of,  or  entrtisted 
to  the  custody  or  care  of,  any  member  of  a 
national  securities  exchange,  any  broker  or 
dealer  who  transacts  a  business  in  securities 
through  the  medium  of  any  such  member, 
or  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  pursuant 
to  section  15  of  this  title,  siiall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  crime,  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  provided 
in  section  32  of  this  title.  A  Judgment  of 
conviction  under  the  laws  of  any  State  shall 
be  a  bar  to  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tfon  for  the  same  ■^f'  '->r  a'-tji  •• 


AMENDMENT  OP  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OP  THE  TRUST  INDENTURE 
ACT  OP  1939,  AS  AMENDED 

The  bill  (S.  3771)  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of 
1939.  as  amended,  was  considered, 
oidered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aynerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  304  of  the  Trust  In- 
denture Act  of  1939,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall,  on  applica- 
tion by  the  Issuer  and  after  opportunity  for 
hearing  thereon,  by  order  exempt  from  any 
one  or  more  provisions  of  this  title  any 
security  issued  or  proposed  to  be  Issued 
under  any  Indenture  under  which,  at  the 
time  such  application  is  filed,  securities  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  are  outstanding  or  on  January 
1.  1959,  such  securities  were  outstanding,  if 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  Commission  finds 
that  compliance  with  such  provision  or  pro- 
visions, through  the  execution  of  a  supple- 
mental Indenture  or  otherwise — 

"(1)  would  require,  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Indenture,  or  the  provisions 
of  any  other  Indenture  or  agreement  made 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  title,  or  the 


provisions  of  any  applicable  law,  the  consent 
of  the  holders  of  securities  outstanding 
under  any  such  Indenture  or  agreement;  or 
"(2)  would  Impose  an  undue  burden  on 
this  Issuer,  having  due  regard  to  the  public 
interest  and  the  interests  of  investors." 


AMENDMENT  OF  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  INVESTMENT  COM- 
PANY ACT  OP   1940,  AS  AMENDED 

The  bill  (S.  3772)  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
inp.  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  2  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph immediately  after  paragraph   11: 

"(11  A)  'Depositor'  means  &ny  person  who 
has  promoted  or  is  promoting  an  Investment 
company  not  having  a  board  of  directors,  or 
his  successor,  or  who  has  administrative 
functions  relating  to  such  company,  includ- 
ing the  power  to  eliminate  or  substitute 
portfolio  securities  under  the  Instrument  of 
organization  of  such  company  but  does  not 
include  a  p>erson  whose  functions  as  a  de- 
positor have  been  assumed  by  a  successor, 
or  a  trustee  or  custodian  of  such  company 
designated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  26  of  this  title." 

Sec  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  immediately  after  para- 
graph 35: 

"(35A)  'Share  of  stock' means  any  security 
similar  in  nature  to  an  equity  security." 

Sec  3.  Paragraph  (37)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  2  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Philippine  Islands.". 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  3  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(7)  Any  company  substantially  all  of 
whose  business,  directly  or  through  majority- 
owned  subsidiaries,  consists  of  one  or  more 
of  the  businesses  described  in  paragraphs 
(3).  (5).  and  (6).  or  one  or  more  of  such 
businesses  (from  which  not  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  such  company's  gross  Income 
during  its  last  fiscal  year  was  derived)  to- 
gether with  an  additional  business  or  busi- 
nesses other  than  Investing,  reinvesting, 
owning,  holding,  or  trading  In  securities: 
Provided,  That,  if  such  company  or  any 
majority-owned  subsidiary  is  engaged  in  one 
or  more  of  the  businesses  described  in  para- 
graph (6).  such  company  or  subsidiary  is  not 
engaged  in  the  business  of  Issuing  face- 
amount  certificates  of  the  installment  type 
or  periodic  payment  plan  certificates." 

Sec  5.  Paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  3  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  — p> 

"(8)  Any  company  90  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  value  of  whose  investment  securities 
are  represented  by  securities  of  a  single  issuer 
included  within  a  class  of  persons  enu- 
merated in  paragraph  (3),  (5),  (6),  or  (7), 
which  issuer  is  controlled  by  such  company 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2(a)(9)." 

Sec  6.  Paragraph  (10)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  3  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(10)  Any  company  with  a  registration  In 
effect  as  a  holding  company  under  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935: 
Prot-tded,  That  such  registered  company  has 


not   been   exempted   pursuant    to   section   3 
of  that  Act." 

Sec  7.  Paragraph  (13)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  3  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "conditions  of  section  165  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  as  amended"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "requirements  of  section  401 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended". 

Sec  8.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  5  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  'Diversified  company'  means  a  man- 
agement company  which  meets  the  following 
requirements:  At  least  75  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  its  total  assets  is  represented  by  cash 
and  cash  Items  ( Including  receivables ) , 
Government  securities,  securities  of  other 
diversified  investment  companies,  and  other 
securities  for  the  purposes  of  this  calculation 
limited  in  respect  of  any  one  Issuer  to  an 
amount  not  greater  in  value  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  total  assets  of 
such  management  company  and  to  not  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  outstanding  voting 
securities  of  such  Issuer." 

Sec  9.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  6  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Philippine  Islands,". 

Sec  10.  Subsection  (f )  of  section  10  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  No  registered  Investment  company 
shall  knowingly  purchase  or  otherwise  eu:- 
quire.  during  the  existence  of  any  under- 
writing or  selling  syndicate,  any  security  (ex- 
cept a  security  of  which  such  company  is  the 
Issuer)  a  principal  underwriter  of  which  is 
an  oflBcer,  director,  member  of  an  advisory 
board,  investment  adviser,  or  employee  of 
such  registered  company,  or  Is  a  person 
(other  than  a  company  of  the  character  de- 
scribed In  section  12(d)(3)  (A)  and  (B). 
voting  securities  of  which  are  owned  by  such 
registered  company)  of  which  any  such  of-^ 
ficer,  director,  member  of  an  advisory  board, 
investment  adviser,  or  employee  is  an 
affiliated  person,  unless  In  acquiring  such 
security  such  registered  company  is  itself 
acting  as  a  principal  undenxTlter  for  the 
Issuer.  The  Commission,  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations upon  its  own  motion  or  by  order 
upon  application,  may  conditionally  or  un- 
conditionally exempt  any  transaction  or 
classes  of  transactions  from  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  if  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  exemption  is  consistent  with 
the  protection  of  investors." 

Sec.  11.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  10  of 
the  Investment  Comi>any  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  In  the  case  of  a  registered  manage- 
ment company  which  Is  an  unincorporated 
company  jiot  having  a  board  of  directors,  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  as 
follows : 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  as 
modified  by  subsection  (e),  shall  apply  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  dep>06ltor  of 
such  company:  Prorlded,  That  where  the  de- 
positor acts  as  investment  adviser  to  such 
company,  a  person  who  is  an  affiliated  p>er8on 
of  the  depositor  only  by  reason  of  being  a 
director  thereof  shall  not  thereby  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  affiliated  person  of  an  in- 
vestment adviser  of  such  company  for  the 
purposes   of  this  subsection: 

"(2)  the  provisions, of  subsection  (b)  and 
(c),  as  modified  by  subsection  (e).  shall 
apply  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  deposi- 
tor and  of  every  investment  adviser  of  such 
company:  ProrJded.  That  where  the  de- 
positor acts  as  a  principal  underwriter  of 
securities  issued  by  such  company,  a  i>erson 
who  is  an  affiliated  person  of  the  depositor 
only  by  reason  of  being  a  director  thereof 
shah  not  thereby  be  considered  to  be  an 
affiliated  pyerson  of   a  principal   underwriter 
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of  such  company  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection;   and 

"(3)  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f )  shall 
apply  to  purchases  and  other  acquisitions  for 
the  account  of  such  company  of  securities  a 
principal  under\/riter  of  which  is  the  de- 
positor or  an  investment  adviser  of  such 
company,  or  an  aflQUated  person  of  such  de- 
pKJsitor  or  Investment   adviser." 

Sec.  12.  Subsection  (ai  of  section  17  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(Other 
than  a  company  of  the  character  described 
in  section   12(d)(3)    (A)   and,  iB))". 

Sic.  13.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  17  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)   Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  — 

"(1)  a  {jerson  may,  in  the  ordinary  covirse 
of  business,  sell  to  or  purchase  from  any 
company  merchandise  or  may  enter  into  a 
lessor-lessee  relationship  with  any  person 
and  furnish  the  services  incident  thereto; 

"(2)  a  company  described  In  section  12 
(d)(3)  (Ai  and  (B)  may  purchase  from 
and  sell  securities  or  other  property  to  the 
registered  Investment  company  or  companies 
which  own  Its  voting  securities  or  may  bor- 
row money  or  other  property  from  such  reg- 
istered company  or  companies." 

Sec.  14.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  17  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"d)  It  -Shall  be  unlawful  for  any  affiliated 
per.son  of  or  principal  underwriter  for  a 
registered  investment  company,  or  any 
affiliated  person  of  such  a  person  or  princi- 
pal underwriter,  acting  as  principal  to  effect 
any  transaction  in  which  such  registered 
company,  or  a  company  controlled  by  such 
registered  company,  Is  a  Joint  or  a  Joint 
and  several  participant  with  such  person, 
principal  underwriter,  or  affiliated  person,  in 
contravention  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  for  the 
pixrpose  of  limiting  or  preventing  participa- 
tion by  such  registered  or  controlled  com- 
pany on  a  basis  different  from  or  less  ad- 
vantageous than  that  of  such  other  partici- 
pant. Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  preclude  any  affiliated 
person  from  acting  as  manager  of  any  un- 
derwrltinsr  STOdicate  or  other  group  In  which 
such  registered  or  controlled  company  ts  a 
participant  and  receivine;  comp)eiisatlon 
therefor;  nor  shall  it  preclude  a  company 
described  In  section  12(d)(3)  (A)  and  (B) 
from  effecting  any  transaction  because  of  the 
Joint  or  Joint  and  several  participation  of 
the  registered  Investment  company  or  com- 
panies which  own  Its  voting  securities." 

Sec.  15.  Subsection  (f )  of  section  17  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  B\ery  registered  management  com- 
pany shall  place  and  maintain  its  securities 
and  similar   Investments  in   the  custody  of 

( 1 )  a  bank  or  banks  having  the  qualifications 
prescribed  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  26(a) 
for  the  trustees  of  unit  Investment  trusts:  or 

(2)  a  company  which  Is  a  member  of  a  na- 
t'.ona)  securities  exchange  as  defined  in  the 
Securities  Eicrhange  Act  of  1934.  subject  to 
such  rulps  and  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  for  the 
protection  of  Investors:  or  (3)  such  regis- 
tered company,  but  only  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  or  orders  as  the 
Commission  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe 
for  the  protection  of  Investors.  Rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orders  of  the  Commission  under 
this  subsection,  among  other  twines,  may 
make  appropriate  provision  with  respect  to 
such  matters  as  the  earmarking,  segregation, 
and  hypothecation  of  such  securities  and 
investments,  and  may  provide  for  or  re- 
quire periodic  or  other  inspections  by  any  or 
all  of  the  following:  Independent  public  ac- 
countants, employees  and  agents  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  such  other  persons  as  the  Com- 
mission   may    designate.     No    such    member 


which  trades  In  securities  for  Its  own  ac- 
count may  act  as  custodian  except  In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed t)y  the  Commission  for  the  protec- 
tion of  investors.  If  a  registered  company 
maintains  its  securities  and  similar  Invest- 
ments in  the  custody  of  a  qualified  bank  or 
banks,  the  cash  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
such  securities  and  similar  investments  and 
other  cash  assets  of  the  company  shall  like- 
wise be  kept  in  the  custody  of  such  a  bank 
or  banks:  ProiHded.  That  such  a  registered 
company  may  maintain  an  operating  ac- 
count in  a  qualified  bank  or  banks  with  the 
balance  of  such  account  or  the  aggregate 
balances  of  such  accounts  at  no  time  In 
excess  of  the  amount  of  the  fidelity  bond, 
pursuant  to  section  17(g)  of  the  Act.  cover- 
ing the  officers  or  employees  authorized  to 
draw  on  such  account  or  accounts." 

Sec.  16.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (f)  of 
section  18  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  'Senior  security"  shall  not.  In  the  case 
of  a  registered  open-end  company  Include  a 
class  or  classes  or  a  number  of  series  of  pre- 
ferred or  special  stock  each  of  which  Is 
preferred  over  all  other  classes  or  series  In 
respect  of  assets  sjjeclflcally  allocated  to  that 
class  or  series:  Provided.  (A)  That  such 
company  has  outstandlnt;  no  class  or  series 
of  stock  which  is  not  so  preferred  over  all 
other  classes  or  series;  or  (B)  that  the  only 
other  outstanding  class  of  the  issuer's  stock 
consists  of  a  common  stock  upon  which  no 
dividend  (other  than  a  liquidating  dividend) 
is  permitted  to  be  paid  and  which  in  the 
aggregate  represents  not  more  than  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  issuers  outstanding 
voting  securities;  and  (C)  that  such  com- 
pany files  a  recital  of  policy  in  respect  of  each 
class  or  series  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8(b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
title.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  13(a),  a  change  or  deviation  In  policy 
In  respect  of  any  class  or  series  of  preferred 
or  special  stock  shall  be  authorized  solely 
by  the  vote  of  the  holders  of  a  majority  of 
the  stock  of  each  such  class  or  series  " 

Sec.  17.  Subsection  (di  of  section  20  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
cross-ownership  or  circular  ownership  exists 
between  a  registered  Investment  company 
and  any  other  company  or  companies.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  registered  com- 
pany, within  five  years  after  such  effective 
date,  to  eliminate  such  cross-ownership  or 
circular  ownership.  If  at  any  time  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  cross-ownership 
or  circular  ownership  between  a  registered 
Investment  company  and  any  other  company 
or  companies  comes  into  existence  upxin  the 
purchase  by  a  registered  investment  com- 
pany of  the  securities  of  another  company 
or  upon  the  purchase  by  a  company  con- 
trolled by  the  registered  Investment  com- 
pany of  the  securities  of  such  registered 
company  or  another  company.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  registered  company,  within  one 
year  after  It  first  knows  of  the  existence  of 
such  cross-ownership  or  circular  ownership, 
to  eliminate  the  same." 

Sec.  18  Subsection  (b)  of  section  23  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended.  Ls  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  registered  closed-end  company 
shall  sell  any  common  stock  of  which  it  Is 
the  Issuer  at  a  price  below  the  current  net 
asset  value  of  such  stock,  exclusive  of  any 
distributing  commission  or  discount  (which 
net  asset  value  shall  be  determined  as  of  a 
time  within  forty-eight  hours,  excluding 
Sundays  and  holidays,  next  preceding  the 
time  of  such  determination),  except  (1)  In 
connection  with  an  offering  to  the  holders 
of  one  or  more  classes  of  its  capital  stock: 
(2)  with  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  a 
majority  of  Its  common  stock;  (3)  upon  con- 


version of  a  convertible  security  In  accord- 
ance with  Us  terms:  (4)  upon  the  exercise 
of  any  warrant  outstanding  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  Issued  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  18(d); 
or  (5)  under  such  other  circumstances  as 
the  Commission  may  permit  by  rules  and 
regulations  or  orders  for  the  protection  of 
investors." 

Sec  19  Subsection  (b)  of  section  28  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  reg- 
istered face-amount  certificate  company  to 
Issue  or  sell  any  face-amount  certificate,  or 
to  collect  or  accept  any  payment  on  any 
such  certificate  Issued  by  such  company  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  un- 
less such  company  has.  In  cash  or  qualified 
Investments,  assets  having  a  value  not  less 
than  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  capital 
stock  requirement  and  certificate  reserves 
as  computed  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  hereof  As  used  In  this  sulwectlon, 
■qualified  Investments'  means  Investments 
of  a  kind  which  life  Insurance  companies 
are  permitted  to  Invest  In  or  hold  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Code  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  heretofore  or  hereafter 
amended,  and  such  other  Investments  as 
the  Commission  shall  by  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  authorize  as  qualified  Investments. 
Such  Investments  shall  be  valued  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  said  Code  where 
such  provisions  are  applicable.  Investments 
to  which  such  provisions  do  not  apply  shall 
be  valued  in  accordance  with  such  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  as  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe  for  the  protection  of 
investors. 

"(2)  The  aitsets  which  such  company  Is 
required  to  have  under  paragraph  (1 )  of  this 
subsection  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  cer- 
tificate re.'-.erves  required  under  subsection 
(a)    hereof  shall   not  Include  at  any  time — 

"(A)  preferred  stocks,  or  similar  senior 
securities  which  are  stocks.  In  an  amount 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  certificate 
reserves;  and 

"(B)  common  stocks,  or  similar  equity 
securities.  In  an  amount  more  than  the 
aggregate  of 

"(1)  10  per  centum  of  the  certificate  re- 
serves; plus 

"(11)  an  amount  equal  to  100  per  centum 
of  that  portion  of  the  stockholders'  equity 
In  the  company  which  Is  represented  by  as- 
sets consisting  of  cash  or  qualified  invest- 
ments; plus 

"(ill)  an  amotint  equal  to  100  per  centum 
of  that  porUon  of  the  stockholders'  equity 
In  the  company  which  Is  represented  by  as- 
sets consisting  of  cash,  or  qualified  Invest- 
ments other  than  common  stocks  or  similar 
equity  securities; 

Provided,  however.  That  where  the  company 
has  outstanding  separate  series  of  certifi- 
cates and  tlie  assets  applicable  to  the  reserve 
requirements  of  one  or  more  of  such  series 
are  maintained  separately,  then  the  limita- 
tions in  (A)  and  (B)  d)  above  shall  be  com- 
puted separately  on  the  basis  of  the  required 
certificate  reserves  for  the  outstanding  cer- 
tificates In  each  series  or  group  of  series  for 
which  assets  are  maintained  separately;  and 
the  permissible  amounts  computed  pursuant 
to  the  limitations  stated  In  (B)(ll)  and 
(B)(lll)  above  shall  be  allocated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  company's  discretion  but  In 
no  event  shall  the  aggregate  amount  of 
common  stocks,  or  similar  equity  securities. 
exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  required  assets 
for  each  series  or  group  of  series  for  which 
assets  are  maintained  separately.  There 
shall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  type  of  se- 
curities in  which  assets  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  minimum  capital  stock  requirement 
are  invested,  other  than  the  requirement  of 
I>aragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  as  to  quali- 
fied investments.  As  used  In  this  subsec- 
tion 'stockholders'  equity'  means  the  amount 


of  the  company's  assets  less  the  amount  of 
the  Indebtedness  of  the  company  and  Its 
certificate  and  other  reserves." 

Sec.  20.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  43  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
lions  239  and  240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as 
amended  '  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code". 

Sec  21.  Section  44  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  128  and 
240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended,  and 
section  7,  as  amended,  of  the  Act  entitled 
•An  Act  to  establish  a  court  of  appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia',  approved  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1893"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
-sections  1254,  1291,  1292.  and  1293  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code". 

Sec.  22.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  Its  enactment:  Proxnded.  however. 
That,  as  to  companies  which  were  registered 
prior  to  that  time  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  to  sections  5  and  18(f)  (2)  shall 
be  six  months  thereafter.  The  provisions 
of  section  28(b)(2)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
series  or  group  of  series  of  face-amount  cer- 
tificates which  were  registered  under  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  section  28(b)  (2)  In  any  case  where 
the  registered  face-amount  certificate  com- 
pany has  outstanding  separate  series  of 
face-amount  certificates  and  the  assets  ap- 
plicable to  the  reserve  requirements  of  such 
series  are  maintained  separately 


AMENDMENT    OF    CERTAIN    PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  INVESTMENT  AD- 
VISERS ACT  OF  1940 
The  bill   (S    3773)    to  amend  certain 
provisions  of   the   Investment   Advisers 
Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  was  considered, 
ordered    to    be    engrossed    for    a    third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Repre^entattvex  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  12  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
202  of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940. 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(13)  'Investment  company',  affiliated  per- 
son, and  'insurance  company'  have  the  same 
meanings  as  in  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940.  'Control'  means  the  power  to  exer- 
cise a  controlling  Influence  over  the  man- 
agement or  pwlicies  of  a  company,  unless 
Euch  power  Is  solely  the  result  of  an  official 
position  with  such  company." 

(b)  Paragraph  (18)  of  section  202(a)  of 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Philippine  Islands.". 

Sec  2.  Clause  (F)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  203(c)  of  the  Investment  Advisers 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(F)  whether  such  Investment  adviser,  or 
any  partner,  officer,  director  thereof,  or  any 
person  performing  similar  functions,  or  any 
person  directly  or  indirectly  controlling  or 
controlled  by  such  Investment  adviser,  is 
-subject  to  any  disqualification  which  would 
be  a  basis  for  denial,  suspension,  or  revoca- 
tion of  registration  of  such  Investment  ad- 
viser under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d), 
and". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  203  of  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  a  statement  as  to  whether  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  such  Investment  adviser 
consists  or  Is  to  consist  of  acting  as  Invest- 
ment adviser  and  a  statement  as  to  whether 
a  substantial  part  of  the  business  of  such 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
of  rendering  Investment  supervisory  serv- 
ices." 


(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  203  of  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
by  order  deny  registration  to,  or  suspend  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or 
revoke  the  registration  of,  an  Investment  ad- 
viser, if  It  finds  that  such  denial,  suspension, 
or  revocation  is  in  the  public  Interest  and 
that  (1)  such  investment  adviser,  whether 
prior  or  subsequent  to  becoming  such,  or  (2) 
any  partner,  officer,  or  director  thereof,  or  any 
person  performing  similar  functions,  or  (3) 
any  person  directly  or  indirectly  controlling 
or  controlled  by  such  investment  adviser, 
whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  becoming 
such.  (A)  has  willfully  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  In  any  application  for  registration  or 
report  filed  with  the  Commission  under  this 
title,  or  in  any  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  registration,  any 
statement  which  was  at  the  time  and  In  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  under  which  It 
was  made  false  or  misleading  with  respect  to 
any  material  fact,  or  who  has  omitted  to 
state  in  any  such  application  or  report  any 
material  fact  which  Ls  required  to  be  stated 
therein;  or  (B)  has  been  convicted  within 
ten  years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  applica- 
tion or  at  any  time  thereafter  of  any  felony 
or  misdemeanor  which  the  Commission  finds 
(It  Involves  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  se- 
curity, (11)  arises  out  of  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  a  broker,  dealer,  or  Investment 
adviser,  (111)  Involves  eml>ezzlemeut.  fraudu- 
lent conversion,  or  misappropriation  of 
funds  or  securities,  or  (Iv)  Involves  the  viola- 
tion of  section  1341,  1342,  or  1343  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  as  heretofore  or  here- 
after amended;  or  (Ci  is  permanently  or 
temporarily  enjoined  by  order.  Judgment,  or 
decree  of  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion from  acting  as  an  Investment  adviser, 
underwriter,  broker,  or  dealer,  or  as  an  affil- 
iated person  or  employee  of  any  Investment 
company,  bank,  or  Insurance  company,  or 
from  engaging  in  or  continuing  any  conduct 
or  practice  in  connection  with  any  such  ac- 
tivity, or  In  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  any  security:  or  (D)  has  willfully  vio- 
lated any  provision  of  the  Securities  Act  of 

1933,  or  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act   of 

1934.  or  of  this  title,  as  any  of  such  statutes 
heretofore  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be 
amended,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  under 
any  of  such  statutes;  or  (E)  has  aided, 
abetted,  counseled,  commanded,  Induced,  or 
procured  the  violation  by  any  other  person 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  or  the  Securltlea 
Exchange  Act  of  1934.  or  of  this  title,  as  any 
of  such  statutes  heretofore  have  t>een  or 
hereafter  may  be  amended,  or  of  any  rule 
or  regulation  under  any  of  such  statutes." 

Sec  4.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  203  of  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
to  deny  registration  under  this  section  shall 
operate  to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  reg- 
istration for  a  period  of  ninety  days,  or  until 
final  determination  whether  such  registra- 
tion shall  be  denied  If  that  determination  Is 
made  within  such  ninety-day  period;  but  if, 
after  appropriate  notice  and  opp)ortunlty  for 
hearing,  It  shall  appear  to  the  Commission 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public 
interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors  to 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  such  regis- 
tration beyond  such  ninety-day  period  and 
until  final  determination  of  whether  such 
registration  shall  be  denied,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  so  order.  Upon  request  of  any 
interested  party,  made  more  than  ninety 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  such  order, 
the  Commission  shall  consider  whether  such 
postponement  should  continue,  and  shall 
take  such  action,  if  any,  with  respect  thereto 
as  in  its  discretion  is  necessary  or  appro- 
priate In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors." 


Sec  5.  Subsection  (g)  cf  section  203  of 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Any  person  registered  under  this  sec- 
tion may,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Commission  finds  necessary  in  the 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors, withdraw  from  registration  by  filing 
a  written  notice  of  withdrawal  with  the 
Commission.  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
any  person  reglstrated  under  this  section, 
or  who  has  pending  an  application  for  reg- 
istration filed  under  this  section,  is  no 
longer  In  existence  or  is  not  engaged  in 
business  as  an  Investment  adviser,  the  Com- 
mission shall  by  order  cancel  the  registration 
of  such  person," 

Sec  6.  Section  204  of  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  204.  Every  investment  adviser  who 
makes  use  of  the  malls  or  of  any  means  or 
instrumentality  of  Interstate  commerce  In 
connection  with  his  or  its  business  as  an 
Investment  adviser  (other  than  one  specif- 
ically exempted  from  registration  pursuant 
to  section  203(b)).  shall  make,  keep,  and 
preserve  for  such  periods,  such  accounts, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers, 
books,  and  other  records,  and  make  such 
reports,  as  the  Commission  by  Its  rules  and 
regulations  may  prescribe  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors.  Such  accounts,  cor- 
resfKjndence.  memorandums,  papers,  books, 
and  other  records  shall  be  subject  at  any 
time  or  from  time  to  time  to  such  reason- 
able periodic,  special,  or  other  examinations 
by  examiners  or  other  representatives  of  the 
Commission  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  in- 
terest or  for  the  protection  of  investors." 

Sec.  7.  The  introductory  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  205.  No  Investment  adviser,  unless 
exempt  from  registration  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203(b).  shall  make  use  of  the  mails 
or  any  means  or  instrumentality  of  inter- 
state commerce,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
enter  into,  extend,  or  renew  any  investment 
advisory  contract,  or  in  any  way  to  per- 
form any  investment  advisory  contract  en- 
tered into,  extended,  or  renewed  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  if  such  con- 
tract— ". 

Sec  8.  The  introductory  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "registered  under  section  203". 

Sec.  9.  Section  206  of  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
to  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(4)  to  engage  in  any  act.  practice,  or 
course  of  business  which  is  fraudulent,  de- 
ceptive, or  manipulative.  The  Commission 
shall,  lor  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
(4)  by  rules  and  regulations  define,  and 
prescribe  means  reasonably  designed  to  pre- 
vent, such  acts,  practices,  and  courses  of 
business  as  are  fraudtilent,  deceptive,  or 
manipulative." 

Sec  10.  The  caption  of  section  208  of  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "unlawtcx  rep- 
resentation" and   Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"GENER.M-   prohibitions". 

Sec  11.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  208 
of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended.    Is   amended    to   read    as   follows: 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  p>erson 
registered  under  section  203  of  this  title 
to  represent  that  he  Is  an  Investment  coun- 
sel or  to  use  the  name  'investment  counsel' 
as  descriptive  of  his  business  unless  ( 1 )  his 
or  its  principal  business  consists  of  acting 
as  Investment  adviser,  and  (2)  a  substantial 
part  of  his  or  Its  business  consists  of  ren- 
dering Investment  superviscwy  services." 
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(b)  Section  208  of  the  Investment  Advisers 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

■'(d)  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person 
Indirectly,  or  through  or  by  any  other  per- 
son, to  do  any  act  or  thing  which  It  would 
be  unlawful  for  such  person  to  do  directly 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  thereunder." 

Sec.  12.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  209  of 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "has 
engaged  or  Is  about  to  engage"  In  the  first 
and  In  the  second  sentences  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "has  engaged,  Is  engaged, 
,or  Is  about  to  engage";  by  Inserting  In  the 
first  sentence  after  "any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  hereunder."  the  first  time  that  phrase 
appears,  the  following:  "or  that  any  person 
has  aided,  abetted,  counseled,  conunanded. 
Induced,  or  procured.  Is  aiding,  abetting, 
counseling,  commanding.  Inducing,  or  pro- 
curing, or  Is  about  to  aid.  abet,  counsel,  com- 
mand. Induce,  or  procure  such  a  violation,"; 
and  by  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence, 
after  "such  act  or  practice,",  the  follow- 
ing: "or  in  aiding,  abetting,  counseling,  com- 
manding. Inducing,  or  procuring  any  such 
act  or  practice.". 

Sec.  13.  Subsection  (bi  of  sectiofn  210  of 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended,  is  aniended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (C)  and  le)  of  section  209,  the 
Commission,  or  any  member.  oflQcer.  or  em- 
ployee thereof,  shall  not  make  public  the 
fact  that  any  examination  or  investigation 
under  this  title  is  being  conducted,  or  the 
results  of  or  any  facts  ascertained  during 
any  such  exitmlnatlon  or  investigation;  and 
'  no  member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  disclose  to  any  person  other 
than  a  member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Commission  any  information  obtained  as  a 
result  of  any  such  examination  or  investi- 
gation except  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  provlalona  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  any  hearing  which 
Is  public  under  the  provisions  of  section 
212;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  resolution  or  request 
from  either  House  of  Congress." 

Sec.   14    Subsection   (a)   of  section  211  of 
the    Investment    Advisers    Act    of    1940.    as 
I  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
i      "(a)    The  Commission  shall  have  author- 
ity from  time  to  time  to  make.  Issue,  amend, 
and  rescind  such  rules  and  regulations  and 
such  orders  as  are  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers 
j  conferred   upon    the   Commission    elsewhere 
In  this  title.     For  the  purposes  of  Its  rules 
or  regulations  the  Commission  may  classify 
I  persons  and  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
I  and    prescribe    different    requirements    for 
different  classes  of  persons  or  matters." 

Sec.  15.  Section  217  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
\  "Sec.  217.  Any  person  who  willfully  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  title,  or  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  under  authority  thereof,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both." 

Sec.  16.  The  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940.  as  anaended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section: 

"STATE    CONTROL    OF   INVESTMENT   ADVISERS 

"Sec.  222.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  affect 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  securities  commis- 
sioner (or  any  agency  or  officer  performing 
like  functions)  of  any  State  over  any  security 
or  any  person  Insofar  as  it  does  not  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  the  rules 
and   regulations  thereunder." 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL 
ANNR'ERSARY  OF  THE  UNITY  OP 
ITALY 

The  concurrent  resolution  fH.  Con. 
Res.  225)  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  official  recognition 
by  the  United  States  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  unity  of  Italy  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  go  over,  as  not  properly  calendar 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


BILLS    PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  2339;  to  revise,  codify, 
and  enact  into  law,  title  39  of  the  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "The  Postal  Serv- 
ice,'  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  go  over,  because  the  bill  is  not 
here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  <S.  3147)  relating  to  interest 
rates  payable  on  obligations  of  the 
United  States  purchased  by  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over,  Mr.  President, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  ovpr 


NINETEEN     HUNDRED     AND     SIXTY 
PACIFIC  FKSTIVAL 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  672 > 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  with  respect  to 
the  1960  Pacific  Festival,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  con.'^idered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


EVALUATION  IN  DOLLARS" — CER- 
TAIN FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
LOANS 

The  bill  'H.R.  808)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary'  of  State  to  evaluate  in  dollars 
certain  financial  assistance  loans  ex- 
pressed in  foreign  currencies  arising  as  a 
result  of  World  War  II,  and  for  other 
purpose.^,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


BILLS  PAiSiSLD  OVER 

The  bill  fH.R.  5547)  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  relating  to  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  go  over,  as  not  properly  calendar 
busine.ss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12326)  making  appro- 
priations for  civil  functions  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  certain 
study  commissions,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  announced  as  next  in  order. 


INSTALLMENT  PA^'MENT  BASIS 
FOR  LAND  SALE.  KEOSAUQUA. 
IOWA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3247)  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  9.  1959  (37  stat.  473'.  to  pro- 
vide that  payment  for  the  lands  covered 
by  such  act  may  be  made  on  a  deferred 
basis,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  8, 
after  the  word  "interest",  to  strike  out 
"at  4  per  centum  on  an  unpaid  balance 
remaining  due  after  the  first  ten  years' 
F>eriod  following  the  conveyance"  and 
insert  "beginning  with  the  date  of  con- 
veyance, at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ticasury  by  esti- 
mating the  average  yield  to  maturity,  on 
the  basis  of  daily  closing  market  bid 
quotations  or  prices  during  the  month 
preceding  the  month  In  which  the  con- 
veyance is  made,  on  all  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  havinp  a  maturity  date  of  ton  or 
more  years  from  the  first  day  of  such 
month",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Pc  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnise  o/ 
Re-presentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  September  9.  1959  (73  Stat.  473).  Is 
amended  ti  read  as  follows:  "Tliat  the  Sec- 
retary of  Af^rlculture  Is  authorlred  to  sell 
and  convey  to  the  city  of  Keosauqua.  Iowa. 
by  quitclaim  deed,  at  the  fair  market  value 
£\nd  under  such  terms  and  conditions,  in- 
cluding deferred  payments,  bs  determined  by 
him.  and  subject  to  all  ouutanding  rights, 
all  the  rl^hf .  title  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  that  ceruiln  tract  of  land 
containing  ninety-nine  and  fifty-seven  one- 
liundredths  acres,  more  or  lest,  loc.Tted  in 
Van  Buren  County,  Iowa.  In  an  adjacent  to 
the  city  of  Keoeaqua,  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Grand  LodRe  of  the  Ancient 
Order  ol  United  Workmen  of  North  Dakota 
by  deed  dated  December  10,  1936,  and  record- 
ed In  Van  Buren  County  in  book  78  on  pat?e 
303:  Proiidrd,  TTiat  any  deferred  payments 
shall  be  made  within  a  period  erf  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  with  Interest  beginning 
with  the  date  of  ctmveyance.  at  a  rate  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  estimating  the  average  yield  to  maturity, 
on  the  basis  of  dally  closing  market  bid 
quotations  or  price  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  month  In  which  the  conveyance 
Is  made,  on  ail  outstanding  marketable  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  having  a  ma- 
turity date  of  ten  or  mofe  years  from  the 
first  day  of  such  month." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


HEIRS  OP  J.  B.  WHITE 

The  bill  (S  882  >  for  the  relief  of  the 
heirs  of  J.  B.  White  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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Amertca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed,  with- 
out consideration,  to  the  heirs  of  J.  B.  White 
(living  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  said 
J.  B.  White)  all  oU.  gas,  and  other  mineral 
rights  which  are  held  by  the  United  States 
In  lands  conveyed  by  such  heirs  to  the 
United  States  and  described  In  the  records 
of  the  office  of  the  county  court  clerk  of 
Powell  County.  Stanton.  Kentucky.  In  deed 
book  31,  pages  362-367.  Inclusive,  such  rights 
having  been  erroneously  conveyed  to  the 
United  States 


DONATION  OP  DAIRY  PRODU(rTS 
AND  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MODITIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  3146)  to  authorize  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  to  donate  dairy 
products  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities for  use  in  home  economics 
cour-^es,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Por- 
e-stry.  with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  schools  receiving  surplus  foods  pur- 
suant to  clause  (3)  erf  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  or 
section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  612c)  are  authorized  to 
xise  such  foods  In  training  students  In  home 
economics. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CKRTAIN  LANDS 
TO  AUBURN  UNIVERSITY.  AU- 
BURN. ALA. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3759)  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
Auburn  University,  Auburn,  Ala.,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  line  4,  after  the 
word  "authorized",  to  strike  out  "and  di- 
rected"; on  pape  2.  line  16,  after  the 
word  "Agriculture",  to  strike  out  "lands" 
and  insert  "forty-two  acres  of  land,  more 
or  less,",  and  on  page  3.  line  2.  after  the 
word  "for",  to  strike  out  "any  period" 
and  Insert  "one  or  more  periods,  the 
total  leasing  period";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ass,embled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authcM-- 
Ized  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  to  Auburn 
University,  a  land -grant  college  located  at 
Auburn.  Alabama,  all  right,  title,  and  In- 
terest In  and  to  the  following  described  tract 
of  land  which  constitutes  a  portion  of  a 
forty-acre  tract  of  land  donated  In  1939  to 
the  United  States  by  the  A.iabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  (now  Auburn  University), 
and  which  is  essential  to  the  plarmed  Imme- 
diate expansion  of  such  university:  Begin- 
ning at  a  point  336.1  feet  north  0  degrees, 
57  minutes  west  of  the  southeast  corner  of 
section  25.  township  19  north,  range  25  east, 
S.Unt  Stephens  meridian  In  the  city  of  Au- 
burn, county  of  Lee,  State  of  Alabama; 
thence  continuing  north  0  degrees  67  min- 
utes west  along  the  east  boundary  line  of 
said   section  25,    1.144.2  feet;    thence   south 


89  degrees  40  minutes  west  1,164.0  feet  to 
the  southeasterly  margin  of  the  Wire  Road; 
thence  south  36  degrees  15  minutes  west 
along  said  margin  of  the  Wire  Road  126.8 
feet;  thence  south  24  degrees  26  minutes  east 
780.0  feet:  thence  south  10  degrees  06  min- 
utes west  328.0  feet;  thence  south  89  degrees 
60  minutes  east  938.9  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning,  containing  27  acres  more  or  less. 
Sec.  2.  In  consideration  of  the  conveyance 
authorized  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
Auburn  University  shall  lease  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  forty-two  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less,  in  the  vicinity  of  such  uni- 
versity suitable  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture)  for  carrying  on  the  same 
or  similar  type  research  now  engaged  in  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  lands  to  be 
conveyed  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  Any  lease  entered  into  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  run  for  a  pe- 
riod of  one  year  from  the  date  of  Its  execu- 
tion by  Auburn  University,  and  shall  contain 
an  option  In  favor  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  its  renewal  few  one  or  more 
periods,  the  total  leasing  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 99  years. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readin?,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.'sspd 


GRANTING  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  GUAM 

The  bill  (H.R.  10997)  to  grant  to  the 
government  of  Guam  certain  filled 
lands,  submerged  lands,  and  tidelands 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  th-rd  t:rr.f   nnd  passed. 


LOSS  OP  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

The  bill  (S.  3533>  to  protect  farm  and 
ranch  operators  making  certain  land- 
use  changes  under  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation program  against  loss  of  acreage 
allotments,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  encTossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  oif  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Insofar  as  the  acreage  of  cropland  on 
any  farm  enter  Into  the  determination  of 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  the  cropland  acreage  on 
the  farm  shall  not  be  decreased  during  the 
period  of  any  contract  heretofore  or  here- 
after entered  Into  under  this  subsection  by 
reason  of  any  action  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  such  contract  and,  under  reg- 
ulation of  the  Secretary,  shall  not  be  de- 
creased, for  snch  period  after  the  expiration 
of  the  contract  as  Is  equal  to  the  period  of 
the  contract,  by  reason  of  the  maintenance 
of  any  change  In  land  use  from  cultivated 
cropland  to  permanent  vegetation  carried 
out  under  the  contract;" 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  been  diverted  frcMn  the  produc- 
tion of  any  commodity  subject  to  acreage  al- 
lotments or  marketing  quotas  In  order  to 
carry  out  any  contract  heretofore  or  here- 
after entered  Into  under  the  program  cr  in 
order  to  maintain,  for  sucli  period  after  the 
expiration  of  the  contract  as  is  equal  to  the 
period  of  the  contract,  any  change  In  land 
use  from  cultivated  cropland  to  permanent 
vegetation  carried  out  under  the  contract 
shall  be  considered  acreage  devoted  to  the 
coramodlty  for  the  ;  :";v.yr?  '  f^ablisblng 
future  State,  county,  a  \a  {:ir:ii  acreage  al- 
lotments under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1038,  as  amended;". 


CLARIFICATION  OF  OWNERSHIP  OF 
CERTAIN  CHURCH  PROPERTIES 
IN   THE    VIRGIN    ISLAI^DS 

The  bill  (H.R.  11854)  to  clarify  the 
ownership  of  certain  church  properties 
located  in  the  Virgin  Islands  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  3900  >  to  permit  the  ad- 
mission to  registry  and  the  use  in  the 
coa.stwise  trade  of  certain  foreign-built 
hydrofoil  vessels,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  over 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over 


PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATION  OF  THE 
MIGR-^TORY  BIRD  TREATY  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H.R.  125331  to  amend  the  Migr:;- 
tory  Bird  Treaty  Act  to  increase  the 
penalties  for  violation  of  that  act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  line  8.  after 
the  word  "bird",  to  Insert  "shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both.";  in  line  10. 
after  the  amendment  just  above  *s*»ted, 
to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "or";?and 
after  line  10.  to  strike  out: 

(3)  purchase  or  offer  to  purchase  any  mi- 
gratory bird,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  two  years  or  both. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  175TH  ANN.Vl^R- 
SARY  OF  THE  FORMATION  OP  THE 
CONSTITUTION  OF  TTIE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  605) 
providing  for  the  preparation  and  com- 
pletion of  plans  for  a  comprehensive  ob- 
servance of  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

.'.N 1  K  GULON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  708)  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Gulon, 
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V  h.ch  had  been  rfpor'fd  from  the  Com- 
m.'tee  on  the  Jud:c:ary  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  paye  pat^e  1  line  4.  after  the 
name  Ante",  to  strike  out  '  Gulon"  and 
insert  Gi.am  '.  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Ante  Gulam  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Siate  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first'  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pasvSed 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Gulam." 


BLAGOJE    r^OP.AInCH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  (S  1377  f  )r  the  relief  of  Blagoje 
Popadich.  wh:cn  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
with  amendments,  in  line  4,  after  the 
word  ■Act",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
"the  child."  and  insert  "and  section  6  of 
the  Act  of  September  11.  1957  i71  Stat. 
639-640 ' ,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1959  '73  Stat.  490  >",  and  in 
line  9,  after  the  word  "United",  to  strike 
out  "States."  and  insert  "States:  Pro- 
vided That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
said  B'.a^  .)je  Popadich  shall  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  and 
ni'ht,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
In-;m:?ration  and  Nationality  Act,",  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and 
section  8  of  the  Act  of  September  11.  1957  (71 
Stat  639-640),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
September  9.  1959  (73  SUt.  490 »,  Blagoje 
Popadich.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natural-born  alien  minor  child  of 
Lezar  G.  Popadich.  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  said  Blagoje  Popadich  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

WIKTOF'TA    .- :  I  FANIA  CRANAK 

The  b:li  S.  2427 1  for  the  relief  of 
Wiktoria  Stefania  Cranak  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 


minor  child,  Wiktoria  Stefania  Cranak,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Theodoeia  Cranak,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  said  Wiktoria  Stefania 
Cranak  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Irrunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act 


SALVATORE  BRIGANTI 

The  bill  <S.  3432*  for  the  relief  of  Sal- 
vatore  Briganti  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  (9) 
of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Salvatore  Briganti  may  be 
Issued  an  Immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If  he 
is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  such  Act  This  Act  shall 
apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  under 
such  paragraph  known  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the 
date  of   the  enactment  of  this   Act. 


CAPT    EKNii^T  MOUNTAIN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3507"  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Ernest  Mountain,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Captain  Ernest  Moun- 
tain shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  June  30,  1929, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ALESSANDRO    MARAESSA 

The  bill  <H.R.  1422)  for  the  relief  of 
Alessandro  Maraessa  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed 


ANTONIO     MENDEZ      GARCIA      AND 
PALMIRA    LAVIN    GARCIA 

The  bill  <H.R.  1493)  for  the  relief  of 
Antonio  Mendez  Garcia  and  Palmira 
Lavin  Garcia  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


JULIUS   F.   STEINHOFP 

The  bill  «H.R.  1588 »  for  the  relief  of 
Julius  F.  Steinhoff  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passpd 


FRANCESCO   CAROZZA 

The  bill  (H.R.  1643)  for  the  relief  of 
Francesco  Carozza  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


IRENEO   D.   BRODIT   AND   ANTONIO 
D.    BRODIT 

The  bill  (HR.  2117 »  for  the  relief  of 
Ireneo  D.  Brodit  and  Antonio  D.  Brodit 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  TERUKO  TERI  MIYAMOTO 
(NEE  IKEDA) 

The  bill  <H.R.  2124)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Teruko  Teri  Miyamoto  (nee  Ikeda) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BERNARDO  PATERNOSTRO 

The  bill  (HR  2705)  for  the  relief  of 
Bernardo  Paternostro  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  HOLLANDER 

The  bill  <HR  2716)  for  the  relief  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hollander  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa^^'^'^d 


LUCIANO  DI  FRANCO 

The  bill  (HR  2944)  for  the  relief  of 
Luciano  Di  Franco  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ROSOLINA  ClUFERRI 

The  bill  (HR.  3804)  for  the  relief  of 
Rosolina  Ciuferri  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ANATOLIJS  JANITIS 

(The  bill  (HR.  4555)   for  the  relief  of 
Anatolijs  Janitis  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 


HARALAMBOS  GROUTAfi 

The  bill  (H.R.  4970'  for  the  relief  of 
Haralambos  Oroutas  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


WONG  GEE  SING 


The  bill  <H.R  5647)  for  the  relief  of 
Wong  Gee  Sing  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MARY  ELIZABETH  TIGHE  CRESPO 

The  bill  (HR.  6804 >  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  Elizabeth  Tlghe  Crespo  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CHIEKO    SAKANO    AND    HER    riiTLD 
MASAO  SAKANO 

The  bill    HR.  7367)   for  the  relief  of 
Chieko   Sakano    and   her   child   Masao 
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Sakano  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

MH--     H''M!K'-'   P. OSS 

The  bill  (HR.  7425)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Humiko  Ro.ss  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed. 


The  title  was  ame:idea.  s<i  a.^  iv  read: 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adolf  B.  Joch- 
nick  and  Samuel  Pi.<;ar  ' 


HUBERT  O.  BECKLES 

The  bill  (HR.  7551)  for  the  relief  of 
Hubert  O.  Heckles  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
Lime,  and  passed 


OTTO  SMALL 


The  bill  <H  R.  8384)  for  the  relief  of 
Otto  Small  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ANNA   SEMECHOLi.    MARCOLINA 

The  bill  (HJ^.  9042)  for  the  relief  of 
Anna  Semechole  Marcolina  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  i^'^'^'^d 


SISTER  FRANCES  CABRINI 
(VIRGINIA  BILBAO) 

The  bill  (HR  9610)  for  the  reUef  of 
Sister  Frances  Cabrini  i Virginia  Bilbao) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


DR.  TZE  I.  CHIANG 

The  bill  'HR  9960)  for  the  relie/-of 
Dr.  Tze  I  Chianj^  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 


IDA  EXLE  '  NEE  IDA  STERIO ) 

The  bill  (H.R.  10002)  for  the  relief  of 
Ida  Exle  >nee  Ida  Steno)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ADOLF  B.   JUCHNICK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  10376)  for  the  relief  of  Adolf 
B.  Jochnick,  which  had  been  reports 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1.  after 
line  6,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
periods  of  time  Samuel  Plsar  has  resided 
and  was  physically  present  In  the  United 
States  or  any  State  since  October  29,  1956. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  as  compliance 
with  the  residence  and  physical  presence  re- 
quirements of  section  316  of  the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed 


ENTRY    OP    CERIAIN    ALIENS 

The  Senate  proceeded  lo  rni.sider  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  .^i:,  relating 
to  the  entry  of  certain  aliens,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  arfaendments,  on 
page  5,  after  line  4,  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  18.  For  the  purpose*  of  sections  101 
(ai  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Janusz 
Domlnlk  Textor-RoUeder.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Rolleder.  cit- 
laiens  of  the  United  States. 

After  line  9,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  19.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Naoko 
Kitazawa  Cooper,  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  James  Kipling  Cooper,  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

After  line  14,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec,  20.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27 1  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Adamantlos 
Demoglou  Andrew,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natur&l-born  alien  child 
of  Mr  and  Mrs.  WllUan  Andrew,  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "18" 
to  "21". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  joint  resolution  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  660)  relating  to  the  status  of  cer- 
tain aliens  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2652)  to  strengthen  the 
internal  security  of  the  United  States 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  over,  as 
not  calendar  business.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  'S.  1689)  to  create  the  Free- 
dom Commi.ssion  for  the  development  of 
the  science  of  counteraction  to  the  world 
Communist  conspiracy  for  the  training 
and  development  of  leaders  in  a  total 
political  war.  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  over,  as 
not  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8860 >  to  stabilize  the 
mining  of  lead  and  zinc  by  small  do- 
mestic producers  on  public,  Indian,  and 
other  lands,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 


Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  over,  as 
not  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  biU  'H.R.  10548)  to  amend  the 
Helium  Act  of  September  1,  1937.  as 
amended,  for  the  defense,  security,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  over,  as 
not  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over 


DENIAL  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA TTH"  -.DEFENSE  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENTAL i:.l.MUNITY  FOR  NEG- 
LIGENT OPERATION  OF  MOTOR 
VEHICLES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3616)  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  amendments,  on  page  4. 
line  16.  after  the  word  "excessive",  to 
strike  out  "or  in  any  appeal  in  which 
the  appellate  court  shall  consider  the 
judgment  excessive,";  in  line  22,  after 
the  word  'remittitur",  to  strike  out  "and, 
in  the  case  of  an  appeal,  such  remittitur 
may  be  filed  with  the  appellate  court, 
or  such  party  may  be  given  leave  to  file 
the  remittitur  in  the  trial  court,  and  the 
trial  court  directed  to  enter  judgment  for 
the  modified  amount",  and  on  page  5. 
line  21.  after  the  word  "and",  to  insert 
"the  case  shall  proceed  as  if  the  District 
had  been  a",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Employee  Non-Llablllty  Act." 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term — 

(a)  "Commissioners"  means  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
their  designated  agent. 

(b)  "Court"  means  either  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Municipal  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  depending  upon  the 
amount  Involved  in  an  action  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  as  related  to  the  limits  of 
Jurisdiction  of  the  said  courts. 

(c)  "District"  means  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  municipal 
corjKwatlon. 

(d)  "Emergency  run"  means  the  move- 
ment of  a  District -owned  vehicle,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  operator  or  of  some  other  author- 
ized person  or  agency,  under  circumstances 
which  lead  the  operator  or  such  person  or 
agency  to  believe  that  such  vetilcle  should 
proceed  expeditiously  upon  a  particular  mis- 
sion or  to  a  designated  location  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  a  supposed  fire  or  other 
emergency,  an  alleged  violation  of  a  statute 
or  regulation,  or  other  Incident  requiring 
emergency  action,  or  the  prompt  transporta- 
tion to  a  place  of  treatment  or  greater 
safety  of  an  alleged  sick  or  injured  person. 

(e)  "Einergency  vehicle"  means  a  vehicle 
assigned   ill    to  the  Pire  Department  of  the 

^  District  or  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment and  not  designated  by  the  Com- 
missioners as  a  nonemergency  vehicle;  or  (2) 
to  other  dei>artments  or  oCaclals  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  designated  by  the  Coxnmlssioners 
as  an  emergency  vehicle. 

(f)  "Employee"  means  a  person  serving  as 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  District,  whether 
or  not  paid  by  the  District,  or  a  person  fcr- 
merly  so  engaged,  or  the  representative  of  a 
deceased  officer  or  employee  of  the  District. 
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(g)  "Vehicle"  means  every  type  of  con- 
veyance or  machine  capable  of  movement  on 
land,  or  In  water  or  air.  including  an  animal 
being  ridden  and  any  animal-drawn  machin- 
ery or  conveyance. 

Sec.  3.  Hereafter  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  not  assert  the  defense  of  governmental 
Immunity  in  any  suit  at  law  In. which  a 
claim  is  asserted  against  it  for  money  only 
on  account  of  damage  to  or  loss  of  property 
or  on  account  of  personal  injury  or  death 
caused  by  the  negligent  or  wrongful  act  or 
omission  of  any  employee  of  the  District  oc- 
curring as  the  result  of  the  operation  by 
such  employee,  within  the  scope  of  his  office 
or  employment,  of  a  vehicle  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  District:  Provided,  That  in  the 
case  of  a  claim  arising  out  of  the  operation  of 
an  emergency  vehicle  on  an  emergency  run 
the  District  shall  be  liable  only  for  gross 
negligence.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  depriving  the  District 
of  any  other  defense  in  law  or  equity  which 
it  may  have  to  any  such  action  or  give  to  any 
person,  corporation,  partnership,  or  associa- 
tion any  right  to  institute  or  maintain  any 
suit  against  the  District  which  it  did  not 
have  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  hereof. 

Sec  4.  The  Judgment  in  any  such  action 
shall  constitute  a  complete  bar  to  any  action 
by  the  claimant  by  reason  of  the  same 
subject  matter  against  the  employee  of  the 
District  whose  Eict  or  omission  gave  rise  to 
the  claim.  No  suit  shall  be  Instituted  in- 
volving any  claim  described  in  section  3  un- 
less the  claimant  shall  have  first  given  notice 
to  the  District  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
February  28,  1933  (47  Stat.  1370;  sec  12-208. 
D.C.  Code,  1951  edition)  and  shall  have  pre- 
sented to  the  District  in  writing  a  claim  for 
money  damages  in  connection  therewith,  and 
the  District  has  had  six  months  from  the  date 
of  such  filing  within  which  to  make  final  dis- 
fKDsition  of  such  claim  The  administrative 
disp>ositlon  of  a  claim  by  the  District  shall 
not  be  competent  evidence  of  liability  or 
amount  of  damages  in  proceedings  on  any 
such  claim. 

Sec.  5  In  any  case  Involving  any  claim 
described  in  section  3  in  which  the  trial 
court  shall  consider  the  verdict  excessive,  the 
court  may  order  a  remittitur  of  so  much  of 
the  amount  of  such  verdict  or  Judgment,  as 
the  case  may  be.  as  It  considers  excessive, 
and  either  permit  the  party  in  whose  favor 
the  verdict  was  rendered  or  the  party  re- 
covering such  Judgment,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  file  a  remittitur 

Sec.  6.  After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
no  civil  action  or  proceeding  shall  be  brought 
or  be  maintained  against  an  employee  of 
the  District  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  property 
or  for  personal  injury.  Including  death,  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  by  such  employee 
of  any  vehicle  if  It  be  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint or  develop  In  a  later  stage  of  the 
proceeding  that  the  employee  was  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment, 
unless  the  District  shall,  in  an  action  brought 
against  it  for  such  damage  or  injury.  Includ- 
ing death,  specifically  deny  liability  on  the 
ground  that  the  employee  was  not.  at  the 
time  and  place  alleged,  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  office  or  employment.  If  in  any 
such  civil  action  or  proceeding  pending  ^Jn 
a  court  In  the  District  of  Columbia  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  the  District 
has  not  been  named  as  a  defendant,  said 
District  shall  be  Joined  as  a  defendant  and 
after  its  answer  has  been  filed  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
action  shall  be  dismissed  as  to  the  employee 
and  the  case  shall  proceed  as  if  the  District 
had  been  a  party  defendant  from  the  Incep- 
tion thereof. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  relieve  any  District  employee 
from  liability  to  the  District  for  negligent 
damage  to  or  loss  of  District  property. 

Sec  8  This  Act  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  after  its  enactment. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


TIME  IN  WHICH  CAVEAT  TO  A  WILL 
MUST  BE  FILED  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  <H.R.  11931)  to  amend  the  act 
of  March  3,  1901,  with  respect  to  the  time 
within  which  a  caveat  to  a  will  must  be 
filed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MARGAliE'l    P.    COPIN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  4546)  for  the  relief  of  Marga- 
ret P.  Copin,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  OflQce  and 
Civil  Service,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  1,  after  line  8,  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  benefits  payable  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  from  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <S.  2151 »  relative  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  automobiles  in  interstate 
commerce  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Miv  President,  over,  by 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ASSESSMEN'ls     UNDER    THE    FED- 
ERAL DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  ACT 

The  bill  iH.R.  12465  >  to  provide  for  a 
simpler  method  of  determining  assess- 
ments under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  and  for  other  purpKJses  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 


ADDITIONAL  BENEFIT  TO  PERSONS 
RECEIVING  CASH  UNDER  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL  CASH  RELIEF 
ACT 

The  bill  i  H.R.  10511 )  to  grant  an  addi- 
tional benefit  to  persons  receiving  cash 
relief  under  the  Panama  Canal  Cash  Re- 
lief Act  of  July  8,  1937,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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PRINTING    AS    SENATE    DOCUMENT 
"EXPOSE  OP  SOVIET  ESPIONAGE" 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  345 1  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document,  "Expose  of  Soviet 
Espionage"  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resol'oed.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  summary  of  known  Soviet 


espionage  cases  in  the  United  States  over  the 
past  fifteen  years,  published  by  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  heretofore 
printed  as  a  committee  print  under  the  title 
"EXpoe6  of  Soviet  Esnlonage". 

Sbc.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  an  addi- 
tional thirteen  thousand  copies  of  such 
document  for  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 


MEASURES  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3324)  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  con- 
vey part  of  lock  and  dam  No.  10,  Ken- 
tucky River,  Madison  County,  Ky.,  to 
the  Pioneer  National  Monument  Asso- 
ciation for  use  as  a  part  of  a  historic 
site  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  over,  by 
request. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11516)  to  create  a  judi- 
cial officer  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bills 
and  joint  resolution  numbered  1896  to 
the  end  of  the  calendar  have  no  reports 
available  We  request  at  this  time  that 
they  go  over  for  that  reason. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  passed  over. 

The  measures  passed  over  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  R.  11516.  to  create  a  Judicial  officer  for 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

H  R  12483.  to  amend  section  801  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code  of  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  March 
3.  1901 

H  R  5436,  to  provide  for  a  register  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  which  shall  ba 
listed  the  names  of  certain  persons  who  have 
had  their  motor  vehicle  operators  licenses 
revoked. 

S  675.  to  regulate  the  practice  of  physical 
therapy  by  registered  physical  therapists  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  2979.  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  make  grants  In  cash  and 
land  to  the  Convalescent  Hospital  of  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  Inc  .  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  coriwratlon  to 
establish  a  convalescent  and  chronic  disease 
hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S  J  Res  217.  a  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  make  certain  adjust- 
ments In  the  sugar  quotas  for  foreign 
countries 

S  3727,  to  provide  for  the  bonding  of  per- 
sons engaging  In  the  repair,  remodeling, 
alteration,  conversion,  or  modernization  of 
residential  property:  to  Impose  limitations 
on  the  assertion  of  mechanics  Hens  where 
payment  has  been  made  for  work  In  connec- 
tion with  the  repair,  remodeling,  alteration, 
conversion,  or  modernization  of  residential 
property;  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R  10952,  to  authorize  the  National  So- 
ciety Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists 
to  use  certain  real  property  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  national  headquarters  of 
that  society. 

H  R  10921.  to  amend  section  35  of  chapter 
III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
of  the  calendar  i';  rompleted. 


The  call 


SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS'  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10 »  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  individuals. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  had  in 
mind  discussing  today  before  the  Senate 
what  I  think  will  be  one  of  the  great 
issues  of  the  1960  campaign.  My  reason 
for  discussing  the  issue  of  foreign  trade 
before  we  go  home  is  that  I  desire  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  and  before  the 
country  a  propram  upon  which  I  would 
like  to  get  comment  during  the  recess 
so  that  it  might  be  considered  more  de- 
liberately after  we  return  and  in  the 
next  session  of  1961.  Members  will  find 
this  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  business  and  labor  back  home. 

The  fundamental  thesis  that  I  think 
the  country  needs  to  know  most  seriously 
is  the  significance  in  the  winning  of  the 
cold  war,  which  is  inherent  in  winning 
the  trade  war. 

It  is  my  view  that  during  this  Presi- 
dential campaign,  we  are  going  to  take 
a  solemn  national  resolution  to  spend 
what  it  takes  and  to  do  what  is  required 
in  concert  with  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  to  win  the  cold  war.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  propose  a  new  cornprehensive 
trade  policy  backed  by  suitable  legisla- 
tion. 

Success  or  failure  of  the  politically 
oriented  Soviet  bloc  state  trading  system 
will  be  a  decisive  factor  in  whether  we 
can  win  the  cold  war.  To  win  the 
cold  war  we  must  also  win  the  trade 
war.  The  result  of  the  trade  war  will 
very  largely  determine  how  the  cold  war 
will  come  out.  Just  as  the  race  in  mis- 
siles and  rockets  has  shown  a  very 
serious  narrowing  of  the  gap  as  between 
ourselves  and  the  Communists,  so  the 
trade  race  is  showing  the  same  direction. 
Just  as  in  respect  of  missiles  and  rockets 
it  has  been  absolutely  essentia!  for  the 
United  States  to  move  vigorously  into  the 
situation  and  to  have  more  defense  than 
before,  the  same  is  true  in  trade. 

In  September  1955.  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev said:  "We  value  trade  least  for 
economic  reasons  and  most  for  political 
purposes." 

The  Communist  bloc  nearly  doubled 
Its  trade  with  the  free  world  between 
1954,  the  year  marking  the  start  of  the 
Communist  economic  offensive,  and  1958. 
the  latest  year  for  which  reliable 
statistics  are  available.  Soviet  bloc 
trade  with  41  nations  in  the  less  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  free  world  more  than 
doubled  between  1954  and  1958.  rising 
from  $870  million  to  $2,126  billion  in 
those  5  years.  By  the  end  of  June  1960, 
the  Soviet  bloc  had  concluded  290  bilat- 
eral trade  and  payments  agreements 
with  46  free  world  nations,  most  of  them 
in  the  less  developed  areas,  thus  doubling 
the  148  such  agreements  with  31  coun- 
tries which  were  in  effect  at  the  end  of 
1954. 

If  present  trends  continue,  the  Soviet 
bloc  could  become  the  principal  trading 
partner  of  several  key  nations  in  Africa. 
Asia,  and  Latin  America  by  1975.  Yet,  it 
is  very  clear  that  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  must  not  be  permitted  to  become  a 
vital  factor  in  either  the  political  or  the 
economic  survival  of  free  world  nations. 
To  win  the  trade  war,  the  United  States 
must  launch  programs  iirected  at  these 
objectives: 

First.  The  establishment  of  new  trad- 
ing    areas    in     the     free    world.     The 


Euiopean  Economic  Community  (EEC). 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association — 
EFTA — the  Central  American  Customs 
Union  and  emerging  Frre  T:  ade  Area, 
and  the  Latin  American  F:  1 1  Irade  Area 
which  is  in  the  process  of  formation  pro- 
vide markets  for  some  40  percent  of 
U.S.  exports  with  more  than  25 
percent  going  to  the  EXiropean  areas. 
Continued  access  to  these  markets  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  American 
?conomy  and  to  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives, and  the  United  States  must  develop 
a  trade  policy  geared  to  the  new  eco- 
nomic world  alinements.  Yesterday,  on 
July  1.  tariffs  came  down  by  10  percent 
and  20  percent  among  the  13  members  of 
the  EEC  and  the  EFTA,  respectively. 

A  further  cut  in  international  tariffs  is 
scheduled  among  the  EEC  countries  in  6 
months.  We  must  have  policies  through 
which  we  can  negotiate,  which  will  keep 
these  economic  blocs  open  to  the  entry 
of  U.S.  products. 

Second.  Acceptable  progress  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  newly  de- 
veloping areas  of  the  free  world  is  essen- 
tial to  winning  the  cold  war.  U.S.  im- 
ports from  these  areas  annually  provide 
them  with  dollar  exchange  more  than 
four  times  greater  than  the  economic  aid 
in  public  grants  and  loans  which  we  ex- 
tend to  them  and  some  10  times  greater 
than  the  new  direct  private  capital  in- 
vested in  them  from  the  United  States. 

The  dollars  earned  by  exports  to  the 
United  States  enable  the  developing  na- 
tions to  purchase  between  $5  billion  and 
$6  billion  annually  of  U.S.  goods.  These 
gCKXis  are  essential  to  their  economic  de- 
velopment efforts. 

Third.  The  requirements  of  our  ex- 
panding domestic  economy  require  ex- 


panded foreign  trade.  Export  markets 
must  be  broadened  and  cultivated  in  or- 
der to  provide  a  stable  outlet  for  U.S. 
production,  especially  important  during 
periods  of  business  recession  in  the 
United  States.  This  means  that  exports 
should  take  more  than  the  8  percent  to 
9  percent  of  domestic  production  of  mov- 
able goods  which  they  have  accounted 
for  during  the  past  decade,  and  should 
exceed  $30  billion  annually  by  1970.  as 
compared  with  the  present  rate  of  $18.5 
billion.  The  increasing  needs  of  our  pro- 
ductive machine  will  require  expanded 
imports  of  raw  materials  and  other  goods 
which  we  can  only  purchase  through  ex- 
ports. The  very  nature  of  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  also  requires  fair  compe- 
tition from  imports  in  order  to  advance 
the  interests  of  American  consumers — an 
estimated  215  million  by  1970. 

A  comprehensive  trade  policy  should 
provide  U.S.  producers — business  and  la- 
bor— with  safeguards  against  unfair 
competition  from  imports  and  the  sud- 
den inundation  of  our  markets  in  spe- 
cific items.  Imports  are  an  integral  part 
of  a  program  for  trade  expansion,  and 
they  can  be  oriented  at  the  same  time 
toward  the  needs  of  a  growing  econ- 
omy and  to  meeting  increasing  interna- 
tional challenges  which  we  face. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  a 
table  of  U.S.  exports  and  imports  in 
recent  years  from  World  Trade  Informa- 
tion Service,  part  3.  No.  60-6,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  a  table  on 
Public  Law  480  exports  from  the  Presi- 
dent's July  30,  1959,  report  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Value  of  exports,  imports,  and  balance  of  merchandise  trade   (excluding  military  goods) 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Period 

Exports,  Including 
reexports 

Exports 

of  U.e. 
merchan- 
dise, total 

General 
Imports 

Imports 
for  con- 
sumption 

Exwss  of  exports  over 
Imports 

Total 

Excluding 
military 

Total 

Excluding 
military 

Ciilondar  year: 

!<(,'« 

17.866 
17,893 
20,850 
19,090 
15,550 
15,110 
15,774 
15,201 
15,032 
10,275 

16,339 
16,360 
19,«495 
<i«.'S33 
H,2M 
12,856 
12,263 
13,204 
13.967 
9,993 

17,383 
17,728 
20.671 
18.940 
15.421 
14,961 
15,  652 
15,049 
14.879 
10,142 

15.  212 
1Z8S4 
12.982 
12,615 
11,384 
10,215 
10,  873 
10,717 
10,967 
8.852 

14,987 
12.786 
12, 9« 
12,^16 
11,337 
10,240 
10,779 
10,  747 
10, 817 
8.743 

2,3M 
5,089 
7,868 
6.476 
il66 
4.895 
4,901 
4.H84 
4.066 
1.428 

1,127 
3,516 
6.513 
4.718 
2,810 
2,640 
1,390 

l^'.'J? 

l!*.^7 

!'i.V> 

l..,\S   

l'.i.M 

1»,S3 

iw:.2 

1K51 

3,000 
1,141 

1950 

Exports  of  U.S.  farm  products  under  Public  Law  480  compared  with  total  exports  of  U.S. 

farm  products  by  fiscal  years 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


Program 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59' 

1954-66 
1958-59' 

Public  I^w  480: 

Tiller 

73 
83 

125 
135 

439 
91 

298 
184 

909 

88 

401 
165 

eeo 

02 

100 
173 

729 
6« 

144 
1S8 

2,810 
410 

1  nM 

Title  II 

Title  III: 

Barter . . 

Donations 

7K 

Total 

416 

2.278 

1,012 
2,484 

1,563 
S,166 

1,026 
2,977 

1,067 
2,678 

5,083 
14,032 

Other  eiixjrt*-- . 

Total  exports 

3,144 

3,496 

4,728 

4,002 

S.746 

19  115 

Total  Public  Law  480  exports  as  per- 
cent of  total  exports 

13 

29 

1 

33 

» 

_*x 

■  f~ 

Partly  estimated. 
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Mr  .JAVrrs.  Tl-ie  first  4  months  of 
1960  f-h  '.V  an  increase  in  merchandise 
exp*- :*'.'^  if  22  pprcent  over  1959  and 
runn.r.-,'  ac  the  annual  rate  of  about 
$18  500  million  per  year  while  merchan- 
dise imports  are  ahead  by  6  percent  at 
the  annual  rate  of  almost  415.500.000  a 
year.  Following  is  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  8.  1960,  on  this 
subject : 

HEARTETnNG  Trade  FicrRrs 
Merchandise  exports  of  the  United  States 
In  April  of  this  year  totaled  $1,806  million, 
the  highest  level  achieved  In  any  previous 
month  In  almost  3  years,  or  since  May  1957, 
when  the  flfrure  totaled  $1,813  million.  For 
the  4  months  of  1960  ended  with  April, 
UjS.  export*  show  an  increase  over  the  cor- 
responding 1959  period  of  $6,307  million,  or 
22  percent.  By  contrast,  imports  for  the  same 
period  were  up  by  only  $5,058  million,  or 
6  percent.  Thus  the  first  4  months  of  1960 
reveal  a  surplus  In  the  country's  visible  trade 
of  $1,249  m.llllon,  a  total  more  than  treble 
the  figure  of  $399  million  recorded  In  the 
first  4  months  of  1959. 

The  decade  of  the  1950's  was  marked  by 
a  series  of  annual  international  payments 
deficits  for  this  country,  broken  only  in  the 
single  year  1957.  Up  to  1958  these  deficits — 
which  are  settled  by  shlpmepts  of  US.  gold  ' 
or  by  the  acquisition  of  short-term  dollar 
balances  here  by  foreigners — were  not  sufH- 

,  ciently  large  to  be  disturbing.     But  the  pic- 
ture assumed  serious  dimensions  when  the 
deficit  reach  $3.4  billion  in   1958,  and  then 
climbed  to  $3.7  bUlion  in  1959. 
The   phenomenon    most   clearly   identified 

I  In  the  public  mind  with  thla  disturbing  ad- 
versity was  the  coincidental  narrowing  of 
the  favorable  gap  In  our  merchandise  trade. 
In  fact,  the  drop  In  our  commercial  siirplus 
led  many  to  conclude  that  the  United  States 
was  no  longer  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  other  leading  industrial  nations — 
that,  as  the  popular  phrase  had  it.  we  had 

,  priced  ourselves  out  of  the  world  markets. 

'       The  improvement  in  our  commercial  trade 

I  position  in  recent  months,  while  of  dramatic 
proportions,  doesn't  hold  the  entire  answer, 
by  any  means,  to  solving  our  International 
payments  difficulties.  But  those  who  agree 
that  the  question  confront^g  us  Is  not 
whether  we  can  solve  this  proTslem,  but 
whether  we  solve  It  the  right  way,  will  find 
the  latest  figures  on  the  Nation  merchandise 
trade  doubly  encouraging;  for  this  develop- 
ment not  only  promises  to  reduce  the  pay- 
ments gap  from  Its  1958  and  1959  dimensions, 
but  to  do  so  not  by  the  backward-looking 
method  of  Imposing  trade  restrictions  of  one 
kind  or  another  but  by  the  healthy  process 
of  expanding  the  world's  volume  of  our  inter- 
national trade  and  payments. 

I  am  working  on  legislation  to  round 
out  the  U.S.  tariff  and  quota  structure, 
a.s  administered  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Congress,  to 
give  the  President  increased  authority 
to  safeguard  reasonably  U.S.  business 
and  labor.  I  plan  to  introduce  it  after 
Congress  returns  in  August,  but  I  shall 
proceed  to  outline  its  general  provisions 
now  in  the  expectation  that  the  discus- 
sion and  constructive  conmient  they 
evoke  will  assist  me  to  further  refine  the 
bill  prior  to  its  introduction  ne.xt  August. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  provide 
the  President  with  the  authority  to  safe- 
guard industries  adversely  affected  by 
imports  while  aiding  them  through  the 
stimulation  of  productivity  and  diversi- 
fication. The  rapidly  mounting  demands 
made  upon  the  productive  capacities  of 


U.S.  labor  and  management,  as  well  as 
the  national  duty  to  help  those  who  suf- 
fer hardship  in  the  national  interest  re- 
quire that  this  new  dimension  be  added 
to  our  import  policy. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  bill  I  am 
drafting,  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  able  to  extend  loans  and  allow  tax 
incentives  to  businesses,  extend  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  communities, 
and  provide  retraining  and  relocation  as- 
sistance to  workers  <a.s  well  as  added  un- 
employment payments  and  liberalized 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  bene- 
fits » .  whenever  they  are  found  eligible 
under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

Tliere  are  four  key  differences  be- 
tween the  legislation  I  am  working  on 
for  a  "Comprehensive  Trade  Policy"  and 
proposals  for  so-called  adjustment  as- 
sistance which  have  been  made  before. 

First.  The  President's  decision  to  ex- 
tend assistance  would  not  depend  on  a 
finding  by  the  Tariff  Commission  that 
imports  are  threatening  or  causing  seri- 
ous injury  to  a  domestic  industry — the 
present  "escape  clause"  formula.  Thus, 
even  if  an  industry  is  meeting  import 
competition  but  to  do  so  must  lay  off 
workers,  or  relocate  and  consolidate  its 
operations,  or  invest  large  amounts  of 
capital  which  one  or  more  of  its  mem- 
bers cannot  raise,  the  workers,  com- 
munities, and  businesses  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  changeover  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  assistance.  I  think  that  this 
factor  in  my  legislation  is  becoming  of 
increasingly  great  significance,  as  more 
and  more  imported  products  are  coming 
upon  the  American  marketplace;  U.S. 
private  industry  with  its  tremendous 
potential  in  capital  and  technique  can 
and  will  meet  nearly  all  foreign  compe- 
tition— but  in  doing  so  it  may  have  to 
make  major  readjustments  which  could 
work  hardships  upon  some  of  its  com- 
ponent parts. 

Second.  The  President  would  be  au- 
thorized to  provide  tariff  or  quota  pro- 
tection to  a  domestic  industry,  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
but  at  the  same  time  may  provide  for  a 
gradual  reduction  of  such  additional 
protective  measures  over  a  period  not  to 
exceed  7  years  if  loan  and  other  assist- 
ance is  extended  to  workers  and  owners 
in  eligible  parts  of  the  affected  industry. 
Thus,  foreign  customers  will  be  assured 
of  the  U.S.  intention  not  to  subsidize  do- 
mestic industries  permanently  behind 
impenetrable  protective  walls,  while 
the  American  consumer  and  taxpayer 
will  be  assured  that  governmental  meas- 
ures are  being  applied  with  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  productivity  and  increas- 
ing the  ability  of  domestic  producers  to 
compete  on  the  open  market  in  the  free 
enterprise  tradition  which  has  always 
been  the  determining  factor  in  our  Na- 
tion's high  productivity. 

Third.  The  President  would  be  au- 
thorized to  extend  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
lection,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  and  the  same  kind 
of  assistance  which  I  have  described  to 
industries  or  component  parts  of  indus- 
tries which  because  they  have  not  been 
the  subject  of  any  reciprocal  trade  tariff 
concessions  are  not  eligible  for  relief 
under  the  escape  clause  or  peril  point 


procedure.'^.  Although  only  about  5  per- 
cent to  10  percent  of  U.S.  Imports  pres- 
ently would  fall  into  this  category,  the 
rapid  development  of  new  industries 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
could  change  this  picture.  Even  more 
Likely,  imports  within  that  small  cate- 
gory could  take  on  a  new  significance  for 
domestic  producers.  Therefore,  they 
should  be  covered  by  this  legislation. 

Fourth.  Exf>erience  with  the  Export 
Control  Act  and  with  other  programs  re- 
quiring close  coordination  of  activity 
among  various  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  and  officials  indicates  the  ad- 
visability of  authorizing  the  President  to 
delegate  the  execution  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Trade  Policy  to  that  agency  or 
official  of  the  executive  branch  he  deems 
best  situated  for  the  performance  of  the 
task.  This  may  well  be  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  International 
Affairs,  who  would  act  as  Chairman  of 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Import  Pol- 
icy compo.sed  of  other  appropnate  mem- 
bers of  the  Government.  A  revolvmg 
fund  to  provide  assistance  to  businesses 
and  communities  not  susceptible  to  such 
help  under  other  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation could  be  used  at  the  Assistant 
Secretary's  direction,  w^ith  the  various 
Bureaus  and  Offices  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  at  his  immediate  disposal 
for  counsel  and  administration.  The 
present  Advisory  Committee  on  Export 
PoUcy  under  the  chairman.ship  of  the 
As.sistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  al- 
thout;h  Its  functions  are  of  mure  limited 
scope,  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  Presidents  deci.sion  on  where  and 
how  to  delegate  the  authority  given  him 
under  this  legislation. 

The  program  would  set  up  no  new  and 
potentially  cumbersome  administrative 
machinery,  but  would  utilize  already  es- 
tablished governmental  facilities  by  di- 
recting parts  of  their  already  existing 
functions  to  the  problem  of  meeting  im- 
port competition.  The  President  would 
bo  authorized  to  take  action  through  es- 
tablished Government  machinery  and  to 
reach  beyond  the  recommendations  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  which  are  limited 
by  statute  and  practice. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  (ECSC> .  com- 
posed of  Belgium.  Prance.  West  Ger- 
many. Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, since  1953  has  been  in  the  proc- 
ess of  establishing  a  Common  Market  In 
coal,  iron  ore,  and  steel.  Also,  it  has 
followed  a  readaptation  policy  In  many 
respects  supportmg  the  assistance  pro- 
gram proposed  in  my  legislation,  but 
actually  going  much  further  than  the 
United  States  would  contemplate,  since 
the  ECSC  will  be  a  totally  free  market. 
The  7-year  readaptation  period  is  now 
concluded.  During  this  period,  the 
ECSC  has  extended  $42.6  million  in  loans 
to  help  110,000  employees  in  195  produc- 
tion units  owned  by  127  companies  to 
adapt  to  the  new  conditions  of  produc- 
tion and  competition  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Common  Market. 
The  procram  is  considered  by  the  ECSC 
to  be  a  great  success. 

Another  aspect  of  a  comprehensive 
trade  policy  would  be  the  utilization  of 
the  machinery  of  the  General  Agreement 
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on  Tariffs  and  Trade  'GATT»  to  bring 
complaints  against  nations  which  i>ermit 
substandard  labor  conditions  to  prevail 
in  industries  which  compete  in  the  do- 
mestic U.S.  market.  The  International 
Labor  Organization  could  well  be  used  to 
investigate  labor  conditions  and  to  set 
standards.  Although  this  is  not  within 
the  realm  of  legislative  action,  and  I  am 
informed  that  the  administration  is  al- 
ready taking  steps  in  this  direction,  I 
believe  that  use  of  such  a  procedure  is 
deserving  of  congressional  supc>ort. 

A  comprehensive  trade  p>olicy  com- 
bined with  a  vigorously  executed  pro- 
gram of  export  promotion,  as  announced 
by  the  President  on  March  17.  1960.  form 
the  framework  for  the  active  pursuit  of 
a  policy  of  trade  expansion.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  trade  expansion  policy,  sup- 
ported by  economic  aid  to  the  less  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  free  world  and  by 
legislation  to  facilitate  greater  United 
States  private  investment  in  those  areas, 
can  become  the  determining  factor  in 
this  Nation's  ability  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges to  its  free  world  leadership,  as 
well  as  its  ability  to  solve  many  of  its 
domestic  economic  problems. 

Trade  is  the  largest  tangible  measure 
of  a  nation's  influence  and  sustained  po- 
sition of  importance  in  the  world.  We 
can  find  this  fact  recorded  in  the  ancient 
histories  of  Phoenicia  and  Crete  and  the 
more  recent  ones  of  Venice  and  the  Han- 
seatic  League,  all  of  them  either  rela- 
tively small  states  or  only  cities,  whose 
power  spread  over  the  world  for  cen- 
turies because  of  their  trade,  while  the 
empires  of  Alexander.  Ghengis  Khan, 
and  Charlemagne  hardly  survived  the 
passing  of  their  founders  upon  whose 
p>ersonal  achievements  they  depended. 
During  the  past  2  centuries  and  extend- 
ing to  our  times.  Great  Britain  and  her 
empire  and  commonwealth  have  sym- 
bolized the  resiliency  and  power  of  a 
system  based  on  trade,  while  the  autar- 
chic regimes  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
rose  and  fell  in  quick  succession.  The 
creation  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity is,  in  part,  the  result  of  common 
acknowledgment  of  this  historic  fact. 

Chairman  Khiushchev  also  realized 
this.  In  his  historic  pronouncement  of 
November  1957,  he  stated: 

We  declare  war  upon  you— -excuse  me  for 
using  such  an  expression  —in  the  peaceful 
field  of  trade  We  declare  a  war  we  will  win 
over  the  United  States  The  threat  to  the 
United  States  is  not  the  ICBM,  but  in  the 
field  of  peaceful  production.  We  are  re- 
lentless in  this  and  It  will  prove  the  supe- 
riority of  our  system. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  realize 
that  Senators  are  not  too  much  inter- 
ested in  a  speech  on  trade.  However,  I 
urge  Senators  that  they  had  better  be- 
come interested  in  trade,  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  they  will  hear  about  it  more 
and  more  from  their  home  communities. 
They  will  be  faced  with  the  enormous 
problem  of  what  is  good  for  the  United 
States,  in  terms  of  security  and  what 
is  in  the  short-time  individual  interests 
of  certain  businesses  in  their  particular 
communities  whether  they  are  producing 


gloves  or  ceramics  or  umbrellas  or  some 
types  of  textiles.  I  am  confident  that 
our  course  will  be  to  go  the  national 
security  way  but  also  to  safeguard  our 
local  interests  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  situation.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
answer  really  the  questions  of  constitu- 
ents. I  strongly  recommend  that  Sena- 
tors become  more  interested  in  these 
activities  than  is  evidenced  by  the  num- 
ber of  Senators  who  are  listening  to  me 
today. 

I  am  not  put  out  about  it.  This  has 
been  the  common  experience  in  eco- 
nomic matters.  However.  I  still  say  to 
Senators,  what  I  have  previously  said, 
in  a  very  considered  way,  that  foreign 
trade  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  issues  in 
the  coming  campaign.  Foreign  economic 
policy  may  well  be  one  of  the  biggest 
real  issues  of  the  1960  campaign  and  of 
the  4  years  succeeding,  no  matter  who  is 
the  President. 

We  have  learned  the  hard  way  that 
when  a  Hitler,  a  Khrushchev,  and  a 
Mussolini  say  they  will  do  something — 
we  had  better  listen. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  said  he  will  bury  us. 
Where?  How?  By  trade  and  economics, 
he  says. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  the 
Senate  that,  if  we  listen  to  the  facts,  he 
is  on  his  way — and  my  si>eech  today  is 
to  suggest  action  which  will  insure  his 
defeat  in  the  economic  struggle. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS      I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  share  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  the  concern  which 
he  is  evidencing  today.  I  compliment 
him  on  the  fine  work  he  is  doing  and 
the  vision  which  he  is  displaying  in  con- 
nection with  this  important  matter  in 
the  field  of  international  economic 
affairs. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  serve  and  work 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
in  regard  to  these  matters  in  the  NATO 
meetings.  I  have  watched  him  display 
the  highest  of  intelligence  and  the  best  of 
consideration  on  the  problems  which 
confront  us.  I  agree  with  him  that  we 
are  closer  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
than  many  people  believe. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  his  expressions  in  this  field.  I  want 
him  to  know  that  I  will  listen;  and  not 
alone  listen,  but  I  will  tiT  to  follow  him 
in  the  way  in  which  he  leads,  because, 
in  my  opinion,  he  is  not  alone  a  student, 
but  a  leader  in  this  field. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  very 
kind  words.    They  are  most  encouraging. 

I  wish  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  for  his  generosity  and 
liis  tremendous  cooperation  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  NATO  parlia- 
mentarians, to  which  he  graciously  has 
referred,  and  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  act  as  chairman. 

There  are  very  few  things  which  prom- 
ise to  help  the  American  taxpayer  as 
much  as  collaboration  with  European 
nations  in  carrying  some  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  foreign  aid.  on  which  we  have 
been  working.  That  possibility  is  tre- 
mendously enhanced  by  their  new-found 
economic  strength,  which  they  are  ex- 


periencing in  exactly  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  which  I  am  recom- 
mending to  our  country. 

We  do  not  even  seem  to  be  looking 
at  them  and  taking  the  lesson  which  they 
are  teaching  us.  In  1  year  their  in- 
ternal trade  has  risen  40  percent,  be- 
cause they  have  found  the  secret  of  a 
market  which  reduces  internal  tariff  bar- 
riers. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  the  leader- 
ship he  takes  in  this  important  field. 
Our  trade  relations  with  free  peoples, 
the  trade  policy  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  are  determined  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  will  be,  I 
do  not  doubt,  the  most  important 
problem,  as  well  as  the  most  complex 
and  involved  one  confronting  the  Amer- 
ican people,  short  of  the  overriding 
problem  of  a  just  peace  in  the  world. 

But  this  problem  represents  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  question  of  an  hon- 
orable peace,  as  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  has  indicated. 
With  him,  I  have  listened  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
discuss  the  very  grave  situation  with 
respect  to  trade  balances  today.  We 
have  listened  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
We  have  heard  the  Pi-esident.  We  have 
talked  to  our  fellow  citizens.  Our  trade 
E>olicy,  as  it  unfolds  and  as  it  is  debated, 
not  alone  in  the  presidential  campaign 
this  fall,  but  thereafter,  in  the  new  Con- 
gress, will  represent  an  area  in  which 
American  industr>',  American  labor,  the 
American  farmer — indeed,  evey  citizen 
in  this  land — will  have  a  ci-ucially  vital 
interest. 

Once  again,  my  friend,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  performs  an  im- 
portant service  by  means  of  the  com- 
ments he  makes  here  today;  and  it  will 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  have  the 
Members  of  Congress  study  and  under- 
stand the  question  of  American  trade 
policy  as  it  looms  increasingly  larger  in 
importance  on  the  horizon  of  the  world's 
future. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  veiT 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Frear  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  brought  up  a  question 
which  it  is  very  important  that  the  pub- 
lic become  well  informed  upon.  Other- 
wise, they  are  likely  to  take  shortsighted 
and  one-sided  views  of  it. 

Possibly  the  hope  of  the  world  today 
lies  in  the  expansion  of  international 
trade.  That  does  not  mean  transplant- 
ing industry  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. It  means  expanding  the  trade 
of  the  entire  world,  and  thereby  raising 
the  living  standards  and  other  standards 
of  all  people,  everywhere.  If  that  is 
done,  I  believe  the  United  States  is  smart 
enough  to  get  its  share  of  the  business. 
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The  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
calling  this  situation  to  our  attention,  as 
he  is  well  qualified  to  do.  But  during 
the  next  2  or  3  years  it  will  be  an  in- 
creasingly important  subject  for  discus- 
sion. 

There  are  those  who  say.  "We  will  go 
to  another  country,  develop  business 
there,  get  all  we  can  out  of  it,  and  pos- 
sibly ship  back  to  the  United  States  all 
our  production,  if  we  can." 

That  is  not  what  we  mean,  because 
that  would  simply  be  supplanting  our 
own  production. 

Another  thing  which  I  believe  is  im- 
portant: Attention  is  constantly  focused 
on  the  imbalance — it  is  called  imbalance 
of  trade — which  the  United  States  has 
not  enjoyed  for  the  last  2  or  3  years. 
This  imbalance,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  we  export  less 
goods  than  we  import.  It  is  due  to  the 
fact  thac  the  United  States  in  other 
areas  send.s  money  out  of  the  country. 
with  the  result  that  the  overall  effect 
shows  a  deficit  of  some  $3  billion  a  year. 
But  that  money  is  sent  out  in  the  form 
of  tourist  travel,  assistance — both  mili- 
tary assistance  and  other  assistance — 
to  other  countries,  and  in  many  other 
ways,  and  does  not  represent  an  imbal- 
ance m  the  exchange  of  goods. 

I:'  I  am  incorrect  as  to  that.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  f.-^.'^:  N'=-.v  York  will  correct 
me 

Mr  JAVITS     Not  at  all. 

Mr  AIKEN.  But  we  are  doing  very 
well.  For  instance,  many  of  our  machine 
tool  manufacturers  have  been  establish- 
ing branches  in  Western  Europe,  to  take 
care  of  their  trade  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world.  I  am  gratified  to  note  that 
last  month  was  one  of  the  best  months 
for  the  export  of  machine  tools  that  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  have  ever 
had.  So  to  that  extent  this  development 
represents  an  expansion  of  business  ev- 
erywhere, for  them. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  that  develop- 
ment we  have  no  quarrel;  in  fact,  we  are 
highly  gratified  that  that  is  so,  and  we 
hope  it  will  be  equally  so  in  the  produc- 
tion of  other  commodities,  which  can  be 
produced  here  in  America  probably  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  very  much.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  respected  Members  of  this  body, 
and  it  is  tremendously  gratifying  to  have 
him  express  appreciation  of  what  I  am 
trying  to  accomplish  here  and  of  what  I 
have  done  for  some  time,  now. 

He  is  entirely  correct  in  regard  to  the 
facts  to  which  he  has  referred.  We  have 
roughly  a  $2,500  million  to  $3  billion  sur- 
plus of  exports  over  our  imports.  We 
use  more  than  that  because  of  the  fact 
that  our  tourists  are  spending  abroad 
almost  $2  billion  a  year,  and  we  spend 
about  $3  billion  on  various  aspects  of 
our  military  responsibilities  abroad,  in- 
cluding the  considerable  part  of  their 
pay  that  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines spend  abroad.  We  have  other 
Items  which  are,  perhaps,  somewhat 
smaller  in  their  compass.  We  have  also 
the  mutual  security  program.  All  of 
these  represent  the  outflow  of  dollars, 
which  results  In  giving  us  chronically, 


now.  a  rather  varying  Imbalance  in  in- 
ternational payments. 

But  none  of  these  bepins  to  rate,  in 
terms  of  the  consequence  to  our  own 
economy,  with  the  vitally  important  for- 
eign trade,  and  also,  as  a  consequence, 
with  the  development  of  the  free  world 
and  its  knitting  together  by  means  of 
trade,  which  since  time  immemorial  has 
been  a  nerve  system  of  the  world.  When 
people  trade  with  each  other,  there  is  a 
closeness  and  a  relationship  which  al- 
ways form  the  entering  wedge  for  good 
relations  and  for  peace. 

In  a  word,  I  am  trying  to  F>oint  out 
that  what  we  lose  in  the  pears,  we  get  in 
the  bananas.  Today,  we  may  have  to 
do  some  shifting  around.  For  instance, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  who  has  one 
of  the  great,  luminous  minds  in  the  Con- 
gress in  dealing  with  the  field  of  agri- 
culture, which  is  of  tremendous  interest 
in  connection  with  foreign  trade,  knows 
that  we  may  have  to  shift  around  as 
efficiency  and  production  abroad  change 
and  as  our  efiRciency  changes  and  as 
our  raw-material  sources  change.  But, 
as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  says,  over- 
all, and  in  view  of  the  ingenuity  and  the 
machinery  and  the  experience  we  have, 
we  have  no  fear  whatever  of  not  doing 
infinitely  better  as  the  world  does  better. 

But  we  must  give  ourselves  some  flexi- 
bility internally  in  making  shifts  to  meet 
the  needs,  instead  of  being  rigid,  because 
if  we  are  rigid,  we  are  bound  to  die.  One 
cannot  continue  for  very  long  in  an  un- 
economic situation. 

The  laws  I  shall  propose  In  detail 
when  we  return,  following  the  adjourn- 
ment— at  this  time  I  am  stating  only  the 
basic  outline — will  have  to  represent 
shifts  to  be  made,  just  as  shifts  must  be 
made  when  there  is  a  transition  from 
wartime  production  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  course,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  normal  progress  in  the 
world  without  making  adjustments,  and 
frequently  people  have  to  make  adjust- 
ments. It  may  be  that  at  times  their 
own  personal  affairs  will  not.  perhaps, 
be  quite  as  advantageous  as  they  were 
before  they  made  the  adjustments:  but 
we  have  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people. 

That  is  why  we  have  to  view  these  vari- 
ous proposals  and  trends  from  all  sides, 
not  just  from  our  own  position  or  per- 
haps from  the  position  of  one  of  our 
friends  of  whom  we  think  a  great  deal. 

I  am  satisfied  that,  barring  major  ca- 
lamity— which  I  doubt — the  commerce  of 
the  world  Is  just  beginning  to  expand. 

Probably  the  greatest  untapped  wealth 
in  the  world  is  the  potential  consuming 
power  of  2^2  billion  people  who  presently 
are  trying  to  exist  on  incomes  of  $60  or 
5575  a  year.  Until  that  condition  is 
changed,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  a  tre- 
mendous increa.se  in  foreign  trade.  But 
the  two  go  together:  An  increase  of  trade 
raises  living  standards;  and  a  ri^  in  liv- 
ing standards  increases  trade.  -' 

It  is  a  tremendously  intriguing  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  subject  in  which  it  is  so 
easy  to  get  off  on  a  tangent  and  go  in 
the  wrong  direction.  But  it  Is  a  subject 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  Impor- 


tant. I  believe  before  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  comes  up  again — 
in  1962,  I  think — we  shall  not  only  have 
to  devote  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
but  also  see  to  it  that  the  American  p>eo- 
ple.  and  particularly  the  American  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  interests,  un- 
derstand it. 

I  am  much  gratified  this  year  with  the 
increase  in  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, particularly  those  that  were 
produced  in  surplus. 

Last  year  we  exported  only  about  2'/^ 
million  bales  of  cotton.  Up  to  1  month 
ago.  we  had  already  exported  6 '2  milhon 
bales  of  cotton  this  year. 

While  we  exported  only  450  miUion 
bushels  of  wheat  last  year,  we  have  al- 
most reached  that  total  this  year  so  far. 
Possibly  the  figure  may  reach  500  mil- 
lion bushels. 

Our  exports  of  feed  grains,  of  which 
some  say  we  have  a  surplus,  have  in- 
creased very  much. 

We  are  exporting  at  the  rate  of  200 
million  bushels  of  com  a  year.  It  was 
not  so  long  ago  that  people  were  won- 
dering what  we  were  going  to  do  with 
our  corn. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  of  such  ex- 
p)orts,  but  there  are  hazards  Involved. 
The  hazards  are  involved  in  the  tempta- 
tion to  impose  high  trade  barriers,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try, but  on  the  part  of  people  In  other 
countries,  too.  That  is  why  we  have  to 
work  hard  on  this  problem.  That  is 
why  I  compliment  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  one  of  the  ablest  men  with  whom 
I  have  ever  served,  for  bringing  this 
subject  to  the  forefront. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague.     He   encourages   me   greatly. 

I  shall  conclude  very  shortly,  because 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Ervdj  I    Is  waiting  to  be  recognized. 

Therein  lies  the  reason  for  the  rapid 
rate  of  Soviet  bloc  trade  expansion  which 
nearly  doubled  trade  with  the  free  world 
from  $3  6  billion  in  1954  to  $6  9  billion 
in  1958.  During  this  same  period.  US. 
trade,  which  is  of  course  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  increased  by  only  one-third, 
from  $23  billion  in  1954  to  S30  billion  in 
1958.  Of  even  greater  significance, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  during  this 
same  period,  the  Soviet  bloc  share  of 
free  world  trade  Increased  from  2.3  per- 
cent to  3  5  percent — a  52-percent  gam 
in  the  percentage  share  of  free  world 
trade — while  the  U.S.  share  remained 
stable  at  somewhat  less  than  16  percent. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  United 
States  was  passing  through  a  period  of 
economic  recession  during  both  of  those 
years  and  that  during  the  past  decade 
the  U.S.  share  of  free  world  foreign 
trade  averaged  out  at  nearly  17  percent. 
Also.  1959  estimates  Indicate  that  al- 
though Soviet  bloc  trade  with  the  free 
world  increa.sed  again.  Its  percentage 
share  did  not  increase  because  total  free 
world  trade  rose  from  $197  billion  in 
1958  to  $208  billion  in  1959,  in  its  recov- 
ery from  the  recession. 

So  the  Russians  are  closing  the  gap. 
even  though  the  gap  is  wide,  because, 
whereas  the  Russians  do  only  3  to  4  per- 
cent of  the  world's  trade,  we  have  about 
18  or  17  percent  of  the  worlds  trade. 


Our  trade  amounts  to  about  $30  billion 
or  more  a  year.  The  exact  figure  for  this 
year  Is  $33 '2  billion. 

If  the  Soviet  bloc,  however,  resumes 
the  steady  rale  of  increase  in  its  p>er- 
centage  share  of  world  trade  which  held 
true  for  the  5  years  1954  through  1958. 
It  could  equal  the  present  U.S.  share  of 
17  percent  by  1975.  It  Is  In  this  light 
that  we  must  \icw  the  large  proportion 
of  world  trade  we  now  hold;  In  the  rela- 
tively near  future  an  equally  large  pro- 
portion could  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
monolithic  political  purpo.'^es  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Even  now,  with  only  a 
3  5 -percent  share  of  world  trade  In 
Soviet  hands,  Finland,  Iceland,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  which  depend  on 
Soviet  markets  for  more  than  35  percent 
of  their  exports,  are  experiencing  the 
pressures  and  dangers  inherent  in  this 
dependence.  Already,  in  1958.  Iran, 
Turkey,  and  Uruguay  found  between  21 
and  26  percent  of  their  export  markets 
in  the  Soviet  bloc,  as  compared  with  10 
to  18  percent  in  1954. 

When  I  mention  Iran  and  Turkey,  I 
point  out  the  connection  between  the 
strategic  thrust  of  the  Soviet  Union  aJijd 
its  trade  thrust. 

Malaya's  dependence  increased  from 
1.6  percent  to  10  percent  and  Greece's 
from  7  percent  to  16  percent.  As  more 
countries  grow  increasingly  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  bloc  for  large  parts  of  their 
trade,  the  pressures  now  being  felt  by 
only  a  few  will  be  extended  to  the  others 
and  become  more  brutal  and  bold  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  tuining  'oack  from 
them. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  significance  of 
trade  to  U.S.  foreign  policy,  we  can  most 
simply  examine  It  in  terms  of  magnitude 
and  In  terms  of  the  leverage  it  provides. 
The  $35  billion  Involved  in  U.S.  exports 
and  imports  this  year  means  that  about 
17  percent  of  free- world  trade  will  pass 
directly  throuch  our  hands.  It  repre- 
sents quantitatively  our  second  largest 
commitment  to  international  affairs,  he- 
ins,  only  slightly  less  than  our  defense 
expenditures  and  nine  times  greater  than 
the  appropriations  for  foreign  military 
and  economic  aid. 

Furthermore,  il  does  not  represent 
Government  expenditures,  but,  for  the 
greatest  part,  private  economic  expendi- 
tures. Seven  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  i.s  Involved — 3  percent  in 
imports  and  4  percent  in  exports.  The 
importance  of  these  percentages  to  our 
domestic  economy  will  be  discussed  later, 
after  I  give  some  indication  of  their 
Impact  on  other  free-world  nations. 

In  1959,  U.S.  imports  of  27  products 
from  the  20  other  American  Republics 
subject  to  tariff  or  quota  restrictions  pro- 
vided dollar  exchange  to  them  three 
times  greater  than  U.S.  Government 
credits  and  10  times  greater  than  US. 
Government  grants  to  them.  Total  U.S. 
imports  from  these  countries  were  more 
than  twice  as  large.  It  is  a  matter  of 
prime  importance  to  note  that  even  a 
modest  Increase  In  the  two-way  trade 
with  Latin  America  would  mean  more 
dollar  income  for  them  than  our  grant- 
aid  programs.  This  would  enhance 
Its  effectiveness,  especially  In  those  cases 
where  small  industries   employing   In- 


digenous labor  and  little  capital  could 
find  an  increasing  and  meaningful  stake 
in  the  U.S.  market. 

When  we  consider  the  nations  of 
Africa  and  the  other  American  Repub- 
lics, we  should  consider  the  tremendously 
preponderant  influence  on  their  economy 
of  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
indispensable  character  of  that  trade — 
not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  United 
States,  because  we  get  indispensable  raw 
materials  from  them.  It  is  true,  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  just  noted, 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  discrim- 
ination and  restriction  which  exists  in 
other  countries  of  the  world.  We  are 
fighting  against  it,  and  we  should;  but 
it  does  not  reduce  the  considerable  im- 
portance of  trade  to  us  and  to  the  peace 
hopes  of  the  world  in  terms  of  trade. 

In  finding  markets  for  the  products  of 
these  developing  and  less  developed  na- 
tions, we  must  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  industrialized  countries  of  the  free 
world.  The  rapidly  expanding  markets 
of  Europe  are  &f  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  producers  in  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  free  world.  As  the  United 
States  may  open  new  markets  to  these 
areas,  so  must  Europe 

But  even  with  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries the  United  States  enjoys  a  pre- 
ponderant trade  leverage.  In  1959, 
Japanese  expoi-ts  to  the  United  States 
alone,  its  largest  market,  represented  3 
percent  of  the  Japanese  ^ross  national 
product.  So  did  their  Imports  from  the 
United  States.  In  these  terms  United 
States-Japanese  trade  is  12  times  as  im- 
portant to  the  Japanese  economy  as  it  is 
to  ours.  For  this  very  reason,  the  im- 
plications of  United  States-Japanese 
trade  take  on  vast  importance  to  our 
foreign  policy. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  by  the 
countries  of  the  European  Economic 
Communitj' — EEC — represent  1.7  peixent 
of  their  gross  national  product — more 
than  3  times  greater  than  the  relative  im- 
portance which  U.S.  imports  from  them 
have  t-o  our  gross  national  product 
Furthermore,  while  Imports  by  the  EEC 
members  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in- 
creased by  less  than  20  percent  during 
the  first  quaJter  of  this  year,  compared 
to  the  same  period  in  1959.  their  imports 
from  the  United  States  rose  by  54  per- 
cent, Indicating  In  large  part  a  great 
need  for  the  goods  which  we  produce. 
Thus,  trade  is  the  measure  of  this  Na- 
tion's leverage  in  world  affairs.  It  repre- 
sents the  cooperation  with  the  United 
States,  of  all  those  who  sell  to  us  and  buy 
from  us. 

Combined  w  ith  foreign  aid  and  invest- 
ment, it  is  the  basic  fabric  upon  which 
the  design  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  woven. 
The  pattern  of  our  diplomacy  and  our 
other  international  programs  would  dis- 
integrate, if  it  were  not  stitched  into  the 
tough  material  of  ti"ade.  aid.  and  invest- 
ment. More  than  that:  this  material 
and  the  patterns  woven  into  it  are  both 
important  parts  of  the  image  and  the 
substance  of  America  In  the  world  today. 

In  addition,  the  domestic  economic 
importance  of  expanding  International 
trade  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  reces- 
sions which  we  have  experienced  since 
the  Second  World  War  have  be<:r  to  a 


large  extent  capital  goods  recessions. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  1957-58. 
Had  we  been  able  to  maintain  our  ex- 
ports of  machinery  during  this  period, 
instead  of  suffering  a  10-percent  decline 
of  $400  million,  which  persisted  up  to 
September  1959.  some  of  the  edge  could 
have  been  taken  off  the  recession.  We 
must  constantly  expand  our  oversea 
markets,  especially  for  capital  goods. 
The  acceptable  developme*it  of  vast  sec- 
tors of  the  developing  world  raises  both 
the  needs  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
these  areas. 

Rising  living  standards  offer  great 
market  p>otentials.  For  instance,  we  find 
that  the  United  Kingdom  and  West  Ger- 
many, with  annual  per  capita  incomes  of 
$958  and  $742,  respectively,  make  annual 
per  capita  purchases  of  $21  and  S18  from 
the  United  States.  India  and  Pakistan, 
however,  with  per  capita  incomes  of  $61 
and  $52.  make  per  capita  purchases  of 
only  SI.  10  and  $1.30  from  the  United 
States.  In  all  four  of  these  countries, 
F>er  capita  imports  were  between  1.8  per- 
cent and  2.5  percent  of  per  capita  in- 
come. 

The  po.ssibilities  offered  by  the  mar- 
kets in  the  developing  areas,  once  living 
standards  have  risen  substantially,  really 
stagger  the  imagination — especially 
when  one  considers  that  the  population 
of  India  and  Pakistan  alone  is  nearly  five 
times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  West  Germany.  In  order 
to  obtain  these  markets,  however,  we 
must  now  establish  trade  in  them.  To 
do  so.  we  must  impwrt  from  these  devel- 
oping nations  so  that  they  may  purchase 
more  of  our  products  and  acquire  a  need 
and  a  taste  for  the  items  which  we  can 
sell  to  them. 

On  the  import  side,  our  expanding 
economy  will  depend  increasingly  on  our 
ability  to  import.  Even  now  there  is  a 
long  list  of  items,  mostly  primary  prod- 
ucts from  nations  in  the  less  develof>ed 
areas  of  the  free  world,  for  the  procure- 
ment of  which  we  depend  almost  entirely 
on  import.^:.  For  the  5  years.  1954 
through  1958.  we  imported  100  percent  of 
our  supplies  of  natural  rubber,  jute,  raw 
silk,  corundum,  industrial  and  other 
diamonds,  and  various  other  minerals, 
from  the  free  world  nations  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America.  During  the 
same  period  we  imported  between  75  per- 
cent and  99  percent  of  our  supplies  of 
manganese,  chromium,  bauxite,  nickel, 
tin,  and  cobalt  from  these  areas,  Europe, 
Canada,  and  Oceania.  In  1958.  the  items 
listed  totaled  nearly  $1.3  biUion.  Studies 
indicate  that  from  now  on  imports  of 
such  materials  will  have  to  increase  at  a 
rate  at  least  twice  as  fast  as  the  rate  of 
increase  of  US.  production.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  even  now  a  full  half  of  the 
jobs  in  our  economy  depend  on  the  U.S. 
capacity  to  import  both  raw  materials 
and  other  goods.  We  must  preserve  our 
ability  to  buy.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
these  suppliers  depend  on  the  Commu- 
nist block,  and  we  must  develop  markets 
in  them  now  so  that  we  will  be  able  to 
buy  from  them  In  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  industrial 
machine  would  be  absolutely  stopped  if 
we  could  not  depend  on  these  imports  of 
raw  mat'Tials. 
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So  I  urge  my  colleaiues  to  give  care- 
ful attenrion  to  this  problem.  It  in- 
volves the  broadest  kind  of  national  in- 
terest. It  will  be  up  to  every  Member  in 
this  body  to  decide  whether  he  is  going 
to  support  the  national  interest  or  sup- 
port small,  private  interests.  I  know 
■A  hat  the  result  of  the  latter  would  be, 
but  I  think  Members  of  this  body  had 
better  do  their  homework  and  get  the 
answers,  themselves. 

Finally.  Mr  President,  this  is  not  go- 
ing to  wait  until  the  renewal  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  program.  It 
will  be  pressing  in  on  us  every  day,  as 
every  Senator  will  see  from  the  enormous 
number  of  bills  on  the  calendar  for  spe- 
"lal  concessions  and  special  protection. 

I  think  -Ae  must  have  a  comprehensive 
policy,  a  policy  which  will  accommodate 
the  necessity  for  change  and  the  neces- 
sity for  adjustment  in  our  own  country 
without  absolutely  destroying  our  inter- 
national position  both  in  terms  of  trade 
and  in  terms  of  peace  leadership.  For 
that  reason  I  have  laid  out  the  lines  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  shall  intro- 
duce the  bill  when  we  return  from  the 
recess 


SUMMARY    OF    Arc:  .\:J'l.lr~}[\]ESTS 

OP    THE    republic-.-\n-C:;:-:ated 

COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  Civil  rights  is  basic  and  vital,  not 
only  in  this  Nation  but  also  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
before  this  body  at  length  and  on  nu- 
merous occasions. 

It  is  a  subject  which  is  prominent  in 
the  history  of  the  Republican  Party-:=iir=     President 


ship,  broad,  and  at  the  same  lime,  thor- 
ough. These  were  the  reasons  that  the  ad- 
ministration felt  a  bipartisan  Commission, 
Independent  of  the  Congress,  could  best, 
fairly,  and  objectively  appraise  the  civil 
rights  situation  as  it  exists  In  the  United 
States.  In  response  to  this  request,  Con- 
eress  established  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  as  a  part  of  the  first  civil  rights  act 
passed  since  1875.  On  September  9.  1957, 
the  President  saw  his  wishes  come  to  fruition 
when  he  signed  the  civil  rights  bill. 

THI  CONTENTS  OF  TH«  ACT 

Specincally.  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
directed  the  Commission  to  ( 1 )  Investigate 
allegations  In  writing  under  oath  or  affirma- 
tion that  certain  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  being  deprived  of  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  have  that  vote  counted  by 
reason  of  their  color,  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin;  (2)  study  and  collect  Informa- 
tion concerning  legal  developments  con- 
stituting a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
law  under  the  Constitution;  (3)  appraise  the 
la-vs  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  respect  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  the  Constitution. 

STAFTINC  THE  COMMISSION 

On  November  7,  1957,  the  President  nomi- 
nated the  following  members  of  the  Com- 
mission: Stanley  Reed,  retired  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  Chairman:  John  A.  Hannah, 
president  of  Mlcnigan  State  University; 
John  S.  Battle,  former  Governor  of  Virginia; 
the  Rfeverend  Theodore  M.  Heeburgh,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame;  Robert 
G.  Storey,  dean  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
University  Law  School;  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  J.  Elrnest  WUklns.  Shortly 
thereafter,  Mr.  Justice  Re«d  resigned  The 
President  then  nominated  Dr.  Hannah  to  be 
Chairman  and  Doyle  E.  Carlton,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  to  be  the  sixth  member  of 
the  Commission. 

The  Senate  confirmed  the  nominations  on 

March  4.    1958      On  February   18.    1958,   the 

nominated    Gordon    M.     Tiffany, 


deed,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  came  into  being  because  of  a 
great  civil  rights  issue. 

In  this  connection,  I  invite  attention 
to  a  report  on  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Commission  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
C.^sEl  on  the  recent  record  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  its  abiding  interest  in 
civil  rights  and  in  seeing  that  the  civil 
rights  of  all  Americans  are  protected; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
report  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The       REPtTBLICAN-CREATED      COMMISSION       ON 

Civil  Rights — A  Summary  or  Its  Accom- 
plishments 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Clutord  P  Cass,  of  New 
Jersey ) 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  and  far- 
reaching  legislative  accomplishment  of  this 
Republican  administration  weis  the  enact- 
ment, for  the  first  time  In  82  years,  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957,  followed  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960. 

In  1957,  the  then  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell,  Jr.,  representing  the  President, 
made  a  request  to  the  Congress  for  a  full- 
scale  public  study  regarding  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  and  other  deprivations  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  because  of  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin  which 
allegedly  were  being  perpetrated  against 
certain  minority  groups  In  this  country. 

The  Republican  administration  {isked  for 
a  ■full-scale  public  study,"  declaring  that  it 
should  be  objective  and  free  from  partisan- 


former  attorney  general  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  Staff  Director  of  the  Commission.  This 
nomination  was  not  conflrmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate until  May  14,  and  It  was  not  until  this 
time  that  the  Commission  could  effectively 
proceed  with  Its  task. 

^  Thus,  with  16  months  remaining  before 
Its  report  was  due  to  be  presented  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  the  Commission 
went  about  its  Job  of  making  findings  of 
fact  and  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  Congress. 

On  January  19,  1959,  J.  Ernest  WUklns 
died,  and  the  President  nominated  Dean 
George  M.  Johnson,  a  Commission  staff 
member,  to  replace  Mr.  Wllklns  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission.  The  Senate  con- 
firmed Dean  Johnson's  nomination  on  June 
4,  1959. 

the  commission  REPORT 

On  September  9,  1959,  the  Commission's 
first  report  was  presented  to  the  President 
and  the  Members  of  the  Congress.  Of  the  14 
recommendations  made,  13  were  unanimous. 
Only  one  of  the  six  Commissioner's  dLssented 
on  the  14th  recommendation. 

The  patience  and  care  of  the  President 
In  selecting  the  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion to  deal  with  the  very  delicate  problem 
of  civil  rights  was  rewarded  by  the  report 
and  by  the  recommendations  which  these 
members  so  carefully  formulated. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  recommenda- 
tion made  was  the  voting  registrar  proposal 
which  would  deal  with  cases  of  discrimina- 
tion against  any  citizen  because  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin  In  exercising 
his  franchise. 

Shortly  after  the  report  was  presented, 
the  Congress.  Just  prior  to  Its  adjournment 
and  at  the  request  of  the  President,  ex- 
tended the  life  of  the  Commission  for  an- 
other 2  years.    Both  the  administration  and 


the  Congress  recognized  the  important  con- 
tributions being  made  by  the  Commission 
In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  and  thus  en- 
dorsed Its  work. 

The  recommendation  for  voting  registrars 
soon  captured  the  Interest  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  of  the  administration. 
Hearings  were  held  In  early  January  1960 
on  the  Commission's  proposals.  At  the  same 
time,  the  administration,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Commission's  findings  regarding  dis- 
crimination In  voting,  proposed  the  "voting 
referee  plan." 

After  2  months  of  debate  by  Congress, 
the  administration's  referee  plan  was 
adopted  and  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent this  spring.  The  Commission  had  also 
urged  the  preservation  of  voting  records, 
which  became  a  provision  in  the  1960  Civil 
Rights  Act  signed  by  the  President.  Other 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commission 
which  did  not  require  legislation  have  been 
considered  and  Initiated  by  Government 
agencies. 

commission   STrroizs   voting,    housing,   edu- 
cation,    JUSTICE,     AND     EMPLOYMENT 

Initially,  the  Commission,  because  of  the 
limits  of  time,  only  considered  civil  rights 
activities  In  three  areas.  These  were  vot- 
ing, housing,  and  education.  Although  rec- 
ommendations were  made  in  all  three  fields, 
one  of  the  Commission's  most  Important  ac- 
complishments so  far  concerns  education. 
Two  conferences  have  been  held,  one  In  1959 
In  Nashville,  Tenn..  and  another  In  1960  In 
Oatllaburg,  Tenn..  where  public  ofBclals 
from  States  which  had  proceeded  with  de- 
segregation of  their  schools  appeared  before 
the  Commission,  and  met  together  to  dis- 
cuss their  common  problems. 

These  were  the  first  such  conferences  held 
under  Federal  sponsorship.  Generally,  the 
educators  attending  the  conferences  found  It 
helpful  to  exchange  views  and  share  their 
experience  In  dealing  with  similar  problems. 

The  Commission  recently  announced  that 
It  has  decided  to  expand  Its  field  of  Inquiry 
Into  two  additional  subject  areas.  These 
are  public  employment  and  the  admlnlstra- 
tk>n  of  Justice.  These  studies  are  Just  be- 
ginning and  the  Commission  hopes  to  ap- 
praise clvu  rights  In  these  areas,  thus  mak- 
ing a  positive  contribution  through  find- 
ings and  recommendations. 

The  Commission's  next  repor^  Is  due  on 
September  9.  1961.  This  report  will  Include 
findings  and  recommendations  in  the  fields 
of  voting,  housing,  education,  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  and  public  employment. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP    THE   BATTLE  OF 
GETTYSBURG.  JULY  1.  2.  AND  3 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  97  years 
ago  today  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
raging  in  all  its  full  and  terrible  violence. 
Americans  from  every  part  of  the  Nation 
were  on  the  field  that  day  to  shape  his- 
tory, and  America  would  never  be  the 
same  again,  but  from  that  crucible  would 
go  forward  to  become  a  great  Union  of 
free  men.  We  no  longer  think  of  those 
men  as  northerners  or  southerners  but 
only  as  Americans,  and  we  are  proud  of 
every  one  of  them,  for  theirs  was  the 
strength  and  dedication  that  we  hope 
will  endure  in  all  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

If  ever  there  was  a  symbol  of  America 
it  is  the  Gettysburg  battlefield.  Yet  to- 
day that  symbol  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  tarnished  by  the  negligence  and 
indifference  of  Congress  and  the  Nation. 
Funds  are  needed  to  preserve  and  main- 
tain the  battlefield,  and  they  are  needed 
now.    While  some  private  organizations 
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are  making  a  laudable  effort  to  arouse 
interest  in  this  problem  and  to  collect 
money,  I  submit  that  this  is  properly 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  on  this  day  I  hope  we  will 
acknowledge  and  face  up  to  this  respKjn- 
sibihty. 

New  York  had  more  men  on  the  battle- 
field those  three  historic  July  days  than 
any  other  State.  It  was  a  New  York 
general.  General  Sickles,  who  lost  his 
leg  there  and  later  became  the  Congress- 
man who  first  introduced  legislation  to 
make  Gettysburg  a  national  military 
park.  As  a  Senator  from  New  York  97 
years  later  I  wish  to  serve  notice  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  that  I  shall 
do  everything  within  my  power  to  see  to 
it  that  Gettysburg  is  saved  for  all  time. 
I  shall  press  for  whatever  Federal  funds 
are  necessary  to  do  the  job  properly  and 
in  its  entirety,  for  this  project  should 
not  be  undertaken  piecemeal  or  half- 
heartedly. I  seek  the  support  of  every 
Senator  and  Representative  in  this  un- 
dertaking. Let  us  appropriate  the  funds 
and  enact  tJie  legislation  which  will 
make  the  field  of  Gettysburg  truly  a  na- 
tional shrine  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  proper 
preservation  and  visual  realization  of 
the  historic  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  is 
the  interspersion  of  i^ivate  lands  among 
federally  owned  parkVlands.  These  pri- 
vate lands  are  threatened  with  or  may 
even  be  in  the  procesR  of  development. 
Many  of  the  scenes  of  significant  fighting 
and  heroic  actions  are  still  privately 
owned.  Monuments  and  memorials  to 
gallant  regiments  stand  in  the  doorjards 
of  motels  and  souvenir  stands.  Auto- 
mobile junkyards  occupy  the  sites  from 
which  hardy  artillerymen  poured  forth 
their  volleys  of  shell  and  canister.  The 
land  across  which  Early's  Confederate 
division  made  its  decisive  attack  on  the 
first  day  still  looks  much  as  it  did  in 
July  1863.  but  it  is  about  to  be  sold  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  subdivided  and  soon 
covered  with  houses  and  shops,  com- 
pletely destroying  the  scene  where  Cien. 
John  B.  Gordon.  C.S.A.,  dismounted  to 
oflfer  a  drink  from  his  canteen  to  the 
seriously  wounded  Gen.  Francis  Barlow, 
youthful  1st  Division  commander  of  the 
Union  XI  Corps,  and  to  see  that  he  was 
given  medical  care.  In  the  field  of 
Pickett's  charge,  surely  an  epic  in  the 
military  history  of  the  whole  world,  are 
isolated  private  tracts  surrounded  by 
federally  owned  land.  Other  such  in- 
holdings  are  located  near  the  wheatfield 
where  the  incredible  Sickles  lost  his  leg 
and  aroused  a  mighty  controversy,  and 
they  dot  the  fields  of  the  first  day's  fight 
as  well.  Some  such  tracts  have  already 
sprouted  undesirable  and  distracting  de- 
velopments. Others  could  do  so  at  any 
time.  If  a  national  military  park  is  to 
fulfill  its  dual  purposes  of  inspiration  and 
education,  it  must  help  the  visitor  vis- 
ualize the  scenes  of  heroism  and  sacrifice 
which  it  commemorates  and  make  those 
scenes  vivid  in  his  mind.  It  cannot  do 
this  if  he  is  constantly  distracted  by 
glaring  modem  intrusions  which  so  alter 
the  scene  that  it  cannot  be  recaptured. 
In  order  to  prevent  such  destruction  at 
Gettysburg,  the  National  Park  Service 
estimates  that,  for  a  properly  rounded 


out  park  adequately  protecting  the  orig- 
inal historic  battlefield  scene,  approxi- 
mately $2,750,000  will  be  required  at  to- 
days  prices.  Approximately  600  acres 
are  involved.  This  would  eliminate  the 
inholdings  in  areas  already  largely  fed- 
erally owned,  protect  the  important 
scenes  of  the  first  day's  battle,  provide 
buflfer  strips  to  keep  imdesirable  com- 
mercial developments  a  minimum  dis- 
tance from  important  monuments  and 
buildings,  and  include  rights-of-way  for 
the  roads  and  trails  necessary  to  permit 
the  visitor  to  reach  the  specific  sites 
which  he  wishes  to  see.  Significantly, 
this  acreage  is  far  less  than  that  origi- 
nally vi.sualized  by  the  Commission  which 
was  appointed  to  establish  the  area  as  a 
national  military  park  in  1896.  These 
men.  many  of  them  veterans  who  had 
fought  at  Gettysbui-g,  plarmed  for  the 
optimum  in  protection  for  the  historic 
field.  Only  a  portion  of  their  prc^ram 
has  been  carried  out  through  the  suc- 
ceeding years,  and  the  present  plans  of 
the  National  Park  Service  represent 
merely  a  basic  minimum  that  must  be 
acquired  if  this  scene  of  one  of  the 
world's  decisive  battles  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  preservation  of  the  field  of  the 
first  day's  fighting  at  Gettysburg  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  difficult  problems. 
The  climactic  event  was  the  attack  of 
Early's  Confederate  division  along  the 
Harrisburg  road  in  the  afternoon.  Here 
the  Union  line  was  finally  outflanked  and 
driven  back  across  the  lands  of  the 
County  Poor  Farm,  thiough  the  town  it- 
self to  positions  on  Cemetery  Hill.  It  was 
during  this  phase  of  the  fighting  that 
some  of  the  most  di-amatic  events  of  the 
day  took  place.  The  wounding  of  the 
youthful  Elarlow  and  his  succor  by  Gen- 
eral Gordon  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  two  men  remained  fast  friends.  It 
was  on  these  fields  also  that  the  body  of 
a  Union  soldier  clutching  a  photograph 
of  a  group  of  small  children  was  found 
by  burial  parties.  Since  there  was  no 
other  means  of  identifying  the  man.  the 
photograph  was  published  throughout 
the  North  until  the  family  was  located. 
Public  reaction  to  the  poignant  search 
was  such  that  an  orphanage  was  estab- 
lished at  Gettysburg  with  gifts  sent  in 
by  individuals  who  had  been  touched  by 
the  story. 

This  land  is  still  the  Adams  County 
Poor  Farm,  and  it  has  changed  little 
from  its  api^earance  in  1863.  Recently, 
however,  it  has  proved  uneconomical  for 
the  county  to  operate,  and  the  land  is 
to  be  sold.  According  to  law,  it  must  go 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  county  can 
dispose  of  it  in  no  other  way.  It  has  no 
authority  to  donate  it  to  the  Federal 
Government.  In  an  effort  to  cooi>erate, 
the  county  authorities  have  delayed  sell- 
ing the  property  for  2  years  in  order  to 
allow  the  United  States  to  obtain  the 
land.  Thus  far,  however,  the  National 
Park  Service  has  been  specifically  for- 
bidden by  Congress  to  puichase  this 
property. 


THE    SEATO    ALLIANCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
SEATO  alliance  is  a  vital  force  in  the 
defense  of  Asia  and  the  United  States.    It 


is  important  that  the  American  people 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Wa.shington  corre- 
spondent of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Washington  Bureau,  has  written  a  series 
of  articles  evaluating  and  analyzing  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  SEATO. 
He  has  traveled  throughout  the  area.  He 
has  studied  the  problems  of  the  eight- 
liation  organization  and  has  given  us  a 
splendid  report  of  his  findings.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr  Lee  for  his  series  of 
thoughtful,  constructive,  and  informa- 
tive articles.  We  in  Minnesota  are  proud 
of  Mr.  Lee,  both  as  a  talented  journalist 
and  a  jjerceptive  observer. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
seven  articles  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  May  21 

1960] 
Eight    Nations    Join    roE    Defense — SEATO 
Makss  E.\st  Meet  West 
(By  Robert  E.  Lee) 
B.^NGKOK.  T'h.mland — ^In   a   modest  three- 
story  building  next  door  to  a  boxing  arena 
here,  the  Occident  and  the  Orient  are  trying 
to  rewTlte  history  and  prove  that  KlpUng  was 
wrong. 

This  Is  the  story  of  SEATO.  born  In  1954 
In  the  blood  of  Dlenbienphu  as  Western  colo- 
nialism died  In  Asia,  and  Communist  Chirm 
turned  hungrily  to  the  southern  p.ort  of  the 
continent. 

SKATO,  an  eight-nation  alliance  wUh 
headquarLers  exactly  half  way  around  the 
world  from  New  York,  Is  about  as  well  known 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  the  practice 
ol  Buddhism.  Yet  It  was  conceived  by 
the  late  John  Foster  Dulles  as  a  frontline 
bastion  against  aggression  from  Red  China. 
And  its  military  strength  Is  rooted  mainly 
In  the  aircraft  earners.  Jet  fighters  and  GI'b 
of  the  United  States:  SEATO's  clvU  actlviUes, 
moreover,  are  largely  products  of  the  U-S. 
foreign  aid  program. 

In  this  sense,  SE.^TO  Is  an  American  show 
But  In  another,  which  Is  emphatically  under- 
scored by  our  military  and  diplomatic  of- 
ticlals  on  the  rpot,  SEATO  is  a  collective  or- 
ganization with  e<tch  member  wielding  an 
equal  one-eighth  Influence.  This  is  a  pact 
mutually  sought,  mutually  respected  and 
mutuaUy  adnUnlstered. 

It  is.  In  fact.  American  officials  Insist,  a 
continual  meeting  of  Ea^t  and  West  to 
sharpen  their  common  defenses  against  the 
military  and  political  challenges  of  commu- 
nism.  Chlnr.se   style. 

The  West  Is  the  three  traditional  allies, 
the  United  States,  Britain  and  Prance.  The 
East  Is  Australia  and  New  Zealand  plus  the 
small  Asian  countries  of  Thailand.  Pakistan 
and  the  Philippines. 

If  it  seems  strange  that  a  treaty  to  defend 
southeast  Asia  inclijdes  only  three  small 
countries  of  southeast  Asia.  This  Is  a 
strange  treaty  and  a  strange  part  of  the 
world.  Tliree  other  states  under  SEATO's 
protective  umbrella — the  former  French  In- 
dochluese  colonies  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia — are  barred  from  Joining  by  the 
armistice  ending  the  war  between  Prance 
and  the  Coramuulst  Vietminh  for  their  con- 
trol. India.  Burma.  Malaya,  and  Indonesia 
are  neutralist,  leaning  gradually  toward  anti- 
communism  but  still  fearing  the  Red  Chi- 
nese. Somewhat  ironically,  the  only  big 
threat  so  far  has  been  aimed  at  nonmember 
Laos. 

Thus  SEATO  represents  an  unbalanced 
team  to  resist  Communist  aggression  against 
other  nations  and  buy  time  for  U.S.  counter- 
attack If  aggre.sslon  comes. 
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Vr.e  potential  aggresaors.  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, call  it  a  paper  tiger  Its  secre- 
tary general,  Pote  Sarasin,  an  able,  western- 
ized Thai  diplomat,  calls  it  a  new  and  suc- 
cessful concept  In  collective  security.  He 
says  It  works  and  is  ready  to  move  defen- 
sively with  swiftness  and  determination. 

The  term  "collective"  is  everirwhere  ap- 
parent in  Its  operations.  There  is  careful 
distributions  of  rank  and  resf>onslblllty 
among  all  eight  member  nations.  Pote's 
deputy  Is  a  shrewd  Australian  civil  servant; 
the  top  military  planner  is  a  British  briga- 
dier; the  head  of  the  military  forces  Is  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  U.S.  land,  sea,  and 
air  forces  In  the  Paciflc. 

Unlike  its  European  coiuiterpart,  NATO. 
the  southeast  Asia  alliance  has  no  armed 
forces  assigned  to  it.  Its  military  people 
are  planners  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word  but  this,  roughly,  Is  what  they  could 
call  on  : 

Three  U  S  .\rmy  divisions,  based  In  Korea 
and  Hawaii,  totaling  67,000  troops.  Some 
troop>s  can  be  transp>orted  by  air. 

Two  US.  air  forces,  the  Japan-based  5th 
and  the  Philippines-based  13th,  wlt.h  650 
tactical  aircraft,  many  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons 

Two  US.  Navy  fleets,  the  Ist  In  Hawaii  sup- 
porting the  7th  In  the  western  Paciflc,  with 
650  ships  and  1,800  planes,  many  with  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Strong  British  Fleet  elements  based  at 
Singapore 

Highly  trained  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  In 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Less  well-trained  and  less  well-equipped 
but  nonetheless  competent  land,  sea,  and  air 
forces  in  Thailand,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philipn 
plnes. 

Besides  these  SEATO  nation  forces,  SEATO 
looks  to  the  military  elements  of  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam  to  hold  the  line  if  an  attack 
should  be  aimed  to  the  eastward  of  Thailand, 
and  to  the  neutralist  countries  to  resist  If 
they  are  attacked. 

Aggression  In  one  of  the  neutral  states  of 
the  area  would  present  a  ticklish  problem  to 
SEATO  military  chiefs.  One  officer  put  it 
this  way:  "We  would  hope  that  the  country 
under  attack  woiUd  ask  us  to  come  in  and 
defend  it.  If  it  didn't,  we  would  do  what 
we  could  to  convince  it  that  SEATOs  mili- 
tary forces  were  needed  to  stop  the  Chinese 
Communists  from  overrunlng  the  whole 
area." 

Another  delicate  Issue  Is  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  which  the  Asian  countries 
fear  and  which  would  probably  be  inoper- 
able anyway  If  aggression  were  mounted  on 
£(  limited  war  basis.  Nuclear  bombs  are  at 
the  ready  less  than  an  hour  away  in  the 
Philippines.  But  SEATO  expects  that  the 
mainland  Chinese  and  their  Vietnam  allies 
would  step  up  the  bamboo  war  In  the 
Jungles  of  Indochina  rather  than  launch  the 
kind  of  full-scale  attack  that  would  call  for 
nuclear  retaliation. 


[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer   Press,  May  22, 
1960] 

Southeast   Asia   Likened   to   the   Stobt   of 
I  Anti-Red  Schoolhouse 

'  (By  Robert  E.  Lee) 

Bangkok,  Thailand. — The  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  is  primarily  a  military 
defense  alliance  against  Communist  aegres- 
slor     ->':•  :'  also  has  a  soul. 

SEATO  officials  recognize  they're  working 
to  resist  not  only  territorial  expansion  but 
also  a  Communist  challenge  In  another  area. 
An  American  observer  here  has  aptly  termed 
this  "the  story  of  the  anti-Red  schoolhouse." 

This  civil  side  of  SEATO  Is  expressed  in 
terms  of  increased  opportunities  and  Im- 
proved living  conditions  for  the  people  of 
the    arpa       Actually,    it's    still    on    a    small 


scale  and  confined  largely  to  Thailand.  Po- 
tentially, It's  as  great  a  weapjon  against  com- 
munism as  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  other 
treaty  states. 

SEATO's  civil  works  program  has  not  only 
real  worth  but  an  Immeasurable  showcase 
value.  The  program  consists  of  an  advanced 
engineering  school  for  the  three  Asiatic  part- 
ners, Thailand,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philip- 
pines; a  vocational  teacher- training  program 
designed  to  put  technical  know-how  into  the 
hands  of  mechanics  in  rural  communities 
of  the  Asiatic  partners;  a  cholera  research 
project,  and  a  Thalland-Pakistan-Phlllppines 
meteorological  and  communications  study 
for  improved  civil  aviation. 

Several  other  SEATO  partners  have  made 
contributions  to  all  four  projects.  In  addi- 
tion to  Thailand  which  most  benefits.  But 
essentially  they  are  supported  by  US.  foreign 
aid  funds  as  a  sort  of  gift  to  SEATO.  The 
two  Thailand  schools,  both  In  Bangkok,  are 
operated  under  contract  by  the  University 
of  Colorado  and  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
respectively. 

The  overall  educational  program  is  the 
Joint  answer  of  SEATO  and  the  United  States 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Asian  partners  for  some- 
thing in  return  for  their  participation  In 
the  defense  pact.  It  does  not.  nor  is  it  In- 
tended to,  serve  as  a  substitute  for  any  part 
of  the  foreign  aid  the  three  countries  re- 
ceive from  us  under  bilateral  mutual  security 
agreements.  It  Is.  in  effect,  a  bonus  for 
signing  up  with  SEATO — In  addition  to  an 
effort  to  meet  some  of  the  desperate  needs 
of   these   underdeveloped   countries. 

The  graduate  engineering  school,  which 
opened  last  year  with  18  students  In  Thai- 
donated  buildings  on  the  campus  of  Chou- 
lalongkorn  University  here,  has  a  budget  of 
$850,000  for  the  first  3  years  of  operation. 
This  is  the  same  amount  as  SEATO's  annual 
military  budget.  Study  is  concentrated  on 
hydraulic  engineering  at  the  moment,  in 
deference  to  the  monsoon  flood  problems  of 
the  area  and  the  need  to  develop  additional 
water  resources. 

The  Thailand  skilled  labor  school,  in  a  sub- 
urban Bangkok  Jungle,  will  graduate  1,700 
Thais  qualified  to  teach  their  rural  country- 
men the  finer  points  of  automobile  engine 
maintenance  and  repair,  welding,  electricity, 
radio  repair,  carpentry,  and  structural  con- 
struction. 

Most  of  the  cholera  research  project  Is 
centered  In  East  Pakistan,  although  there  1b 
a  laboratory  here.  The  weather  and  com- 
munications work  Is  scattered  among  the 
three  countries  Involved. 


[Prom  the  St,  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  May  23. 
1960] 

NEtTTRALS     TtTRNIMC     AGAINST     COMMIES RXO 

China's    Inctirsions    Aid    SEATO 
(By  Robert  E    Lee) 

Bangkok,  Thailand. — Despite  some  seri- 
ous built-in  weaknesses,  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  is  shaping  up  as  a 
dependable  deterrent  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  the  area.  Ironically,  a  big  push  to- 
ward success  has  come  from  SEATO's  pri- 
mary potential  enemy.  Communist  China. 

The  winning  of  acceptance  from  the  neu- 
tralist countries  which  predominate  in  the 
area  has  been  a  slow  process.  Many  ques- 
tions about  the  SEATO  alliance  are  still 
raised  in  such  places  as  India.  Burma,  and 
Indonesia  But.  as  one  leading  Western 
diplomat  here  puts  it.  "SEATO  Isn't  a  dirty 
word  anymore  in   the  neutral  countries." 

It's  quite  evident  that  Red  China's  own 
tactics  have  helf>ed  In  large  measure  to 
give  SEATO  a  more  respectable  aspect.  The 
Chinese  Communists'  fwlventures  in  Tibet 
and  on  the   Indian   border   have  served  to 


spotlight  their  aggressiveness  and  give  the 
neutrals  pause  for  reflection. 

Says  Pote  Sarasin.  the  Thai  career  diplo- 
mat who  Is  SEATO's  secretary -Reneral :  "It 
has  become  quite  clear  everywhere  In  this 
area  that  Communist  China  is  not  to  be 
trusted."  The  able  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Thailand.  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  also  feels  that 
the  Red  Chinese  themselves  are  helping 
nonmember  Asian  countries  understand 
SEATOs  objective. 

Simply  stated,  this  is  deterrence  of  overt 
Communist  aggression,  prevention  of  sub- 
versive infiltration  and  military  delaying  tac- 
tics for  the  24-  to  48-hour  period  which 
would  be  required  to  bring  the  heavy  air. 
sea  and  land  power  of  the  United  States 
and  Britain  to  bear  If  an  attack  were 
launched    anywhere   In    the    area 

There's  no  question  In  the  minds  of 
Sarasin.  Johnson  and  Adm.  Harry  D  Felt, 
who  commands  both  the  US.  forces  In  the 
Paciflc  and  SEATO  forces  when  assigned  by 
the  member  countries,  that  the  alliance  is 
prepared  to  move  swiftly  and  effectively  If 
needed.  Military  readiness  was  demon- 
strated— at  least  to  their  satisfaction — last 
year  when  a  border  crisis  in  Laos  threatened 
to  erupt  into  a  new  Korea.  The  war  plans 
that  were  prepared  to  meet  the  Laotian  situ- 
ation also  convinced  many  doubters  that 
SEATO  is  far  more  than  the  "paper  tiger" 
Communist   China  sneeringly  calls  it. 

But  SEATO  has  built  something  else  that 
may  be  even  more  effective,  according  to 
what  little  testimony  It  Is  possible  for  a  re- 
porter to  take  In  the  short  space  of  a  week. 
This  is  the  sense  of  partnership,  of  belong- 
ing, that  the  three  Asian  members  of  the 
alliance  are  beginning  to  feel. 

It  is  apparent  in  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  Thailand.  PakUtan,  and  the  Philip- 
pines flung  their  tiny  navies  Into  an  exercise 
Just  completed  In  the  South  China  Sea  and 
Gulf  of  Slam.  It  is  apparent  In  the  day-to- 
day operations  at  SEATO  headquarters  here 
In  Bangkok.  It  will  be  apparent  to  anyone 
who  observes  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
SEATO  military  chiefs  and  SEATO  council 
of  ministers  in  Washington  later  this  month. 

Under  Ambassador  Johnson's  leadership, 
every  American  official,  civilian  or  military, 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  SEATO  is  almost 
ridiculously  cautious  about  emphasizing  the 
partnership  line. 

"Our  vote  on  the  board  of  directors  carries 
no  more  weight  than  does  Pakistan's  or  Thai- 
land's." they  keep  telling  themselves  and 
their  Asian  counterpart  officers.  This,  of 
course,  is  silly  but  it  seems  to  be  convincing 
the  Asians. 

Behind  the  careful  nurturing  of  the  equal 
partnership  concept  Is  the  ugly  specter  of 
colonialism.  Nearly  all  the  countries  In 
southeast  Asia,  Including  those  both  In  and 
out  of  the  SEATO  alliance,  have  felt  the 
heavy  boot  of  the  19th  century  European 
empire  builder.  Thailand  is  a  glaring  ex- 
ception. The  memory  of  the  French 
In  the  Indochlnese  States  now  called  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia,  of  the  Ehitcb  in 
Indonesia  and  of  the  British  practically 
everywhere  else  in  the  area  is  still  very  real. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  chapter  in  history. 

In  contrast,  our  own  paternalistic  experi- 
ence in  the  Philippines  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  did  not  leave  deep  scars.  In 
fact,  the  redemption  in  1946  of  the  UB 
pledge  of  Philippine  independence  built  up 
almost  as  much  good  will  for  us  In  the  former 
colonies  as  the  enormous  outpouring  of  for- 
eign aid  funds. 

The  United  States  Is  keenly  aware  that  It 
cannot  appear  to  be  stepping  in  where  the 
French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  British  stepped — 
or  were  driven — out.  Convincing  the  young 
and-hlghly  nationalistic  countries  of  the  area 
that  our  intentions  are  honorable  is  a  large 
order  and  one  that  will  be  filled  only  slowly. 
Happily,  though,  the  problem  Is  recognized. 


[From   the  St.   Paul  Pioneer   Press,   May  24, 
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Ripe    fob    Red    Influence — Southeast    Asia 
Is  Land,  or  Misekt 
(By  Robert  E.  Lee) 

Bangkok,  Thailand — The  people  of  south- 
east Asia,  like  the  tribes  of  Biblical  Israel, 
have  many  sorrows.  Besides  the  circum- 
stance of  geography,  sorrow  is  alxjut  all  the 
p>eople  of  southeast  Asia  have  In  common. 

There  Is  shocking  poverty,  widespread 
Illiteracy,  lack  of  economic  development  and 
no  democratic  political  tradition.  There  are 
unhappy  memories  of  European  colonialism 
and  mistrust  of  the  white  man  in  many  of 
the  new  republics  of  the  area.  There  are 
greatly  dissimilar  cultural  institutions,  long 
histories  of  interregional  warfare  and  pas- 
sionate new  nationalisms  which  concentrate 
attention  on  long-needed  local  reform. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting officials  trying  to  build  a  strong 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  to  deter 
and  resist  possible  Communist  aggression. 
Even  getting  the  new  states  of  the  area  to 
recognize  Communist  China  as  a  major 
threat  to  their  security  is  a  problem.  Cer- 
tainly the  people  in  the  rice  paddies  all  over 
this  part  of  the  world  couldn't  care  less. 

obstacles  noted 

Officials  of  the  United  States  and  other 
SEATO  alliance  nations  understand  the 
monumental  obstacles  And  they  see  the 
need  for  a  new  kind  of  diplomacy,  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  practiced  with  some  assur- 
ance in  Western  Europe  for  several  decades. 
This  is  one  reason  SEATXD's  secretary -gen- 
eral ever  since  Its  creation  in  1954  has  been 
Pote  Sarasin,  a  Thai  diplomat  who  should 
know  the  area  and  its  characteristics  if 
anybody  does. 

For  example,  Pote  told  this  reporter  the 
other  day  that  it  will  take  at  least  another 
generation  to  dispel  bitter  memories  of  the 
colonialism  which  exploited  virtually  every 
country  In  the  area  but  his  own.  He  said 
this  generation's  political  leaders  In  India. 
Indonesia,  Indochina  and  elsewhere  can 
never  forget. 

The  area  which  the  United  Slates.  Britain, 
France,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  Pakistan. 
the  Philippines,  and  Thailand  have  allied 
themselves  to  protect  Includes  many  lands — 
giving  rise  to  many  other  problems.  If 
Burma  or  Indonesia — both  neutralist — were 
attacked,  for  example,  the  national  govern- 
ment would  have  to  be  convinced  that 
SEATO's  aid  should  be  sought. 

cHou  makes   pitch 

The  problem  Is  somewhat  different  in  Laos 
and  Vietnam,  where  the  United  States  and 
other  SEATO  countries  are  on  the  spot  with 
advisers  and  where  SEATO's  defensive  um- 
brella would  be  welcomed  In  case  the  guer- 
rilla skirmishing  of  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists erupted  into  real  warfare. 

But  it  is  something  else  again  In  the  third 
newly  independent  state  of  Indochina, 
Cambodia,  Chou  En-lal.  the  Red  Chinese 
premier,  is  making  a  big  pitch  to  win  the 
neutralist  Cambodians  to  the  other  side 
with  economic  aid  which  is  far  less  than 
what  Uncle  Sam  has  poured  In  but  which  is 
broadly  advertised  In  the  country. 

SEATO  officials  Insist  the  alliance  doesn't 
suffer  because  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  are 
prevented  by  a  1954  treaty  from  Joining 
up — as  Is  Cambodia,  But  they  admit  it 
would  acquire  a  big  morale  boost  if  the  anti- 
Communist  states  of  Indochina  and  others 
were  members. 

No  one  on  the  spot  here  will  venture  a 
guess  when  or  whether  SEATO  will  have  new 
partners.  If,  for  example,  Burma  and  Cam- 
bodia, flanking  Thailand  on  the  east  and 
west,  were  to  abandon  neutralism  and  Join 
the  alliance  It  would  be  something  of  a 
miracle.    For  centuries  the  Thais  have  been 


fighting  with  both.  Even  now.  the  world 
court  at  The  Hague  is  considering  a  Thal- 
Cambodla  t)order  dispute,  involving  a  Bud- 
dhist temple.  Cambodia  claims  it  because 
It  is  on  her  side  of  the  Ill-defined  border, 
Thailand  inslsu  the  temple  is  on  her  side 
of  the  border  but  that  even  If  it  isnt  the 
temple  is  hers  because  the  Thais,  who  were 
once  slaves  of  the  Cambodians,  built  it. 

Add  to  this  kind  of  quarreling  the  geo- 
graphical difficulties  erf  defending  an  area 
sprawling  over  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
continent  and  the  seas  below,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  real  transportation  or  com- 
munications systems,  and  the  problems  be- 
come obvious.  The  people  of  the  various 
nations  SEATO  is  designed  to  protect  hardly 
know  one  another  save  for  having  met  at  a 
war  every  century  or  so, 

A  telegram  sent  from  Bangkok  to  Ran- 
goon, a  mere  300  miles  west,  goes  via  London 
and  takes  2  days — If  the  sender  is  lucky. 
A  telegram  to  Saigon.  400  miles  to  the  east, 
goes  through  Paris  and  takes  the  same  time. 
As  a  regional  agency,  SEATO  still  must  con- 
tend with  the  lingering  aftereffects  of  the 
British  in  Burma  and  the  French  in  Indo- 
china. 

Moreover,  the  economies  of  the  countries, 
heavily  dependent  upon  rice  with  rubber, 
minerals  and  lumber  in  some  countries,  are 
competitive — sometimes  aggressively  so.  This 
does  not  make  for  regional  friendship,  even 
against  a  common  potential  enemy. 

Construction  of  a  strong  defensive  alliance 
is  slow  going.  The  pessimists  still  are  not 
convinced.  But  the  optimists,  though  cau- 
tious, insist  that  It  can  be  done  and  that 
the  right  steps  are  being  taken  to  overcome 
the  natural  obstacles  and  the  deep-seated 
national  animosities. 


(From  the   St     Paul   Pioneer  PreGS,  Mav  28. 
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Advisers  Active — UNrrcix  States  Plats  Role 

in  Vietnam  War 

(By  Robert  E.  Lee) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam — The  U.S  mili- 
tary Is  deeply  involved  here  in  the  only  hot 
war  against  communism  now  being  fought 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Our  Involvement,  as  U.S.  Army  and  Air 
Force  officers  on  the  scene  are  careful  to 
stress,  is  advisory.  This  means  that  no  U.S. 
troops  are  In  action  against  the  North  Viet- 
nam forces  of  Communist  Boss  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
The  terms  of  an  armistice  that  was  supposed 
to  end  the  war  In  1954  specifically  prohibit 
intervention  from  outside. 

But  without  the  military  equipment  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States  and  the  instruc- 
tion in  its  use  supplied  by  our  officers,  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  would  be  overrun 
by  the  Red  guerrilla  troops  which  prowl  the 
country.  There  are  about  300  officers  and 
men  and  an  equal  number  of  U.S.  civilians. 

The  armistice  did  end  the  full-scale 
pitched  battles  between  the  Vletminh  of 
the  north  and  the  French-South  Vietnam 
forces.  The  fall  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu  brought 
the  formal  close  of  hostilities,  along  with 
the  end  of  Frances  century-long  domina- 
tion in  all  Indochina  and  her  departure 
from  the  continent  of  Asia  With  the 
armistice  came  an  international  control 
commission  of  Canadian,  Polish,  and  Indian 
officers  to  oversee  the  cease-fire  agreement. 

war  goes  on 

In  fact,  though,  what  the  Commission 
sees  Is  an  unbroken  continuation  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  which  waxes  and  wanes  in  in- 
tensity. The  fighting  now  is  perhaps  as 
heavy  as  It  has  been  during  the  6  years  of 
uneasy  peace  between  the  north  and  south 
halves  of  this  country  divided  by  the  17th 
parallel. 

The  skirmishing,  south  of  the  parallel,  is 
the  one  continuing  point  of  contact  on  the 


glab3  between  Communist  and  anti-Commu- 
nist troops.  It  is  localized  and  small  scale, 
but  unlike  the  isolated  Indian-Chinese  bor- 
der episodes  and  occasional  artillery  shelling 
In   the   Formosa  Straiu.  it  never   ceases. 

That  the  South  Vietnamese  are  putting 
up  a  good  fight  against  the  CommunUts  can 
be  attributed  to  the  twin  factors  of  U.S, 
assistance  in  equipment  and  training  and 
the  leadership  of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
whom  many  people  in  this  part  of  the  world 
consider  the  best  politician  in  southeast 
Asia.  Americans  on  the  scene  call  him  a 
benevolent  military  dictator. 

Diem  has  brought  half -savage  boys  out  of 
the  hills,  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  U.S,  officers  for  Instruction  in  everything 
from  the  use  of  latrines  to  the  handling  of 
rifles  and  operation  of  Jeeps,  and  somehow 
has  welded  a  fighting  force  that  is  holding 
Its  own  against  the  Communist  guerrillas. 

While  going  through  their  16  weeks'  basic 
training  at  the  hands  of  the  US,  "advisers" 
the  soldiers  get  a  dose  of  political  education 
from  Dlem's  army  propagandists,  U.S.  offi- 
cers here  say  the  propaganda  courses  are  not 
unlike  the  indoctrination  and  education 
courses  taught  in  our  own   army. 

Besides  building  up  his  military  with  the 
aid  of  U.S,  dollars  and  Instruction,  Diem  Is 
fighting  the  Communists  by  trying  to  de- 
prive the  guerrilla  bands  of  sustenance  as 
they  roam  the  country  far  to  the  south  of 
their  own  support  bases.  The  chief  weapon 
in  this  campaign  is  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  "agrovilles."  or  farm  communi- 
ties which  bring  families  with  their  agricul- 
tural produce  to  a  central  place  for  Joint 
protection. 

The  flrst  of  these  was  opened  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  Both  Diem's  forces  and  the 
Communists  in  effect  contend  for  the  back- 
ing of  the  people — practically  all  of  whom 
are  farmers — because  the  elementary  logis- 
tics system  of  the  opposing  troops  requires 
their  living  off  the  land.  Farm  families 
widely  scattered  through  the  countryside  are 
easy  prey  to  the  Red  guerrillas:  collected  in 
agrovilles  they  presumably  can  deny  them 
food  and  starve  them  out. 

The  agrovllle  Idea  also  is  designed  to  cut 
down  on  Communist  subversive  activities  In 
South  Vietnam — one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  faced  by  the  US-backed  Diem 
forces. 

When  this  reporter  talked  to  them  early 
In  May,  US  Army  officers  in  Saigon  had  seen 
no  evidence  of  guerrilla  activity  or  other  hos- 
tilities in  the  city.  Their  families  were  un- 
der no  special  orders  to  stay  Indoors  during 
the  evening  and  there  were  no  reports  of 
shooting.  Most  officers  who  had  been  out 
with  the  Vietnamese,  however,  had  seen 
action  at  flrst  hand  in  their  advisory 
capacities. 

Americans  here  tend  to  regard  Diem's 
Iron-flsted  administration  policies  as  a  nec- 
essary evil  In  a  country  which  became  inde- 
pendent only  6  years  ago. 

The  press  is  controlled — to  the  extent  cf 
a  censorship  which  frequently  produces 
empty  spaces  on  the   front  pages. 

Local  reporters  are  afraid  to  ask  Diem  and 
other  Government  officials  embarrassing 
questions — to  the  extent  that  a  U.S.  infor- 
mation officer  asked  some  American  cor- 
respondents to  conduct  a  seminar  In  press 
conference  tactics, 

ANSWER    awaited 

As  this  was  written.  Diem  still  had  not 
replied  to  a  petition  from  18  prominent 
Vietnamese  protesting  his  restrictions  on 
civil  liberties  and  the  press. 

There  is,  as  everywhere  in  southeast  Asia, 
a  shocking  amount  of  government  corrup- 
tion. At  the  same  time.  Diem — who  is  re- 
garded as  something  of  a  puritan — has 
clamped  a  tight  Ud  on  the  easy  vice  pra<n.lces 
which    had   earned   Saigon   a  reputation    as 
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•he  Ps.r'.s  of  Uie  Orient."  Night  cluba  are 
req.iired  to  cloee  at  midnight,  and  many  do. 
Dierns  friends  Insist  that  his  regime  Is 
^ilsundersuxxl.  but  that  the  President  him- 
self recognizes  ita  shortcomings  and  Is  mov- 
ing to  correct  them.  It  is  said  he  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  fate  of  Syngman  Rhee  In 
Korea  and  will  not  make  the  same  mistake. 
He  will  gradually  release  liberty  and  power 
to  the  people  before  they  try  to  sel2e  It  for 
them.se  Ives. 


[  FYom   the  St.   Paul   Pioneer   Press,   May  29. 
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p. «.NGK^^K    IV--'— TfTED — Thailand    Makes    Bid 

rOR    TOTTRISTS 

(By  Robert  E.  Lee) 

Bangkok.  Thailand. — A  powerful  central 
government,  which  has  run  the  country  un- 
der martial  law  since  a  bloodless  coup  In  1957, 
Is  setting  out  to  make  Bangkok  the  tourist 
and  commercial  capital  of  the  Orient. 

I:  IS  already  one  of  the  major  crossroads 
o'  :he  eastern  world.  TVenty  airlines,  in- 
cluding the  three  U  S.  commercial  oversea 
carriers  and  the  military's  MATS,  and  14 
steamship  lines  rejfularly  deposit  thousands 
of  toxirlsta  each  week  In  this  teeming  city 
which  sits  astride  a  muddy  river  and  Is  laced 
with  even  dirtier  canals. 

The  city  became  a  major  transportation 
hub  with  no  effort  at  ail  on  the  part  of  the 
Thai,  beyond  construction  of  a  aew  airport 
runway  big  enough  to  handle  Jets.  But  the 
Thai  Governmeni,  Is  starting  to  take  over 
In  the  tourism  Geld.  Prom  h«^  on  In,  noth- 
ing will  be  left  to  chance. 

The  Prime  Minister.  Field  Marshal  Sarlt 
Thanarat.  is  personally  Interested  in  pretty- 
ing up  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  itinerant 
Americans,  Australians,  British.  Germans, 
and  other  tourists. 

He  sometimes  motors  around  town  on  a 
one-man  In.spectlon  of  the  streets  leading  to 
and  from  the  airport,  the  major  temples  and 
embassy  row.  If  a  dilapidated  fence  mars  a 
z,  -<!  ..•=*•  of  a  temple  or  park,  the  owner 
gevs  .  ..-.-ructions  to  paint  It  or  tear  It  down — 
im::.-  '.:    ---ly. 

The  :e:;d  klongs,  or  canals,  which  criss- 
cross the  city  to  provide  bathing  and  drlnk- 
\ns,  ^■-i.'f'T  -plus  sewage  disposal  ducts — are 
-  A  O'-.-g  decontaminated  and  cleaned  up. 
7  ;.e  iij'.e.s,  Inadequate  In  number  and  always 
Jammed,  are  learning  how  to  cope  with  droves 
of  gulded-tour  Americans  who  exp>ect  the 
superduper.  TV-ln-every-room  service  they 
get  In  motels  on  route  40. 

TOURIST    BOSS 

B  ;•  M  r^hal  Sarlfs  biggest  contribution  to 
the  deve.opment  of  tourism  Is  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  long-time  aide  and  military  pro- 
tege. Col.  Chalermchal  Charuvastr.  as  boss  of 
the  national  tourist  organization.  He  has 
given  the  colonel  a  new  building  and  a  free 
hand,  and  the  colonel  knows  how  to  use 
both. 

Object  No.  1  at  present  Is  exploitation  of 
native  handicraft  without  exploitation  of  the 
tourists  who  buy  the  handsome  silk,  bronze, 
and  lacquered  products.  To  this  end,  the 
colonel  has  Installed  In  his  new  building  a 
fair  trade  center  In  which  samples  of  Thai 
products  are  displayed  along  with  reasonable 
prices  for  each  Item.  There  isn't  much  of  a 
selection  at  the  center,  but  the  tourist  learns 
what  to  pay  when  he  goes  out  to  market 
places 

Another  bow  to  the  tourists  came  In  the 
form  of  registration  of  guides  and  standard- 
ization of  their  fees.  The  Government  is 
about  to  open  a  school  for  guides. 

Still  another  is  a  new  practice  of  riding 
herd  on  merchants  around  town.  In  this 
country  the  seller  as  well  as  the  buyer  must 
beware. 

Colonel  Chalermchal.  who  understands 
Americans  as  well  as  most  orientals  by  virtue 
of  a  3-year  stint  as  military  attach*  In  the 
Thai  Embassy  in  Washington  and  frequent 


trips  to  the  States,  also  encourages  the  coun- 
try's craftsmen  to  confine  their  art  to  typical 
Thai  products. 

'If  people  want  to  buy  a  salad  bowl,  they 
go  to  Europe."  he  told  this  reporter  the  other 
day  "We  can't  make  French  and  Italian 
products  as  well  as  they  axe  made  In  Prance 
and  Italy.  So  I  tell  ovir  people  to  make  Thai 
products  the  tourist  won't  find  anywhere 
else  in  the  world." 

Most  of  the  tourism  pitch  Is  directed  at 
Americans,  who  comprise  the  vast  majority 
of  visitors  here.  The  colonel  has  been  nego- 
tiating with  two  big  American  hotel  chains 
In  hopes  of  relieving  the  serious  accommo- 
dations pinch.  So  far  he  has  gotten  nowhere. 
"The  Americans  want  to  manage  our  hotels 
but  they  want  us  to  build  them."  But  the 
Government  Itself  is  reluctant  to  put  up  new 
hotels  because  It  hasn't  yet  redeemed  Its 
pledge  to  house  the  Thai  people,  many  of 
whom  live  In  squalor  in  the  heart  of  the 
capital. 

TAX  BXNErrrs 

Encouragement  of  foreign  Investment  la 
the  big  corollary  to  development  of  tourism. 
The  climate  appears  to  be  satisfactory  for  It. 
The  currency  Is  stable,  as  Is  the  exchange 
rate.  Handsome  tax  benefits  are  available. 
There  Is  plenty  of  local  cash — moetly  In  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  community — ready  to 
be  lent  to  foreign  entrepreneurs. 

Still,  Colonel  Chalermchal  Is  unhappy 
about  the  state  of  tourist  affairs.  He  points 
out  that  the  Thai  people  have  always  been 
friendly  to  Americans  and  Europeans,  prob- 
ably because  those — like  the  19th  century 
Anna  who  served  a  king  of  Slam  as  gover- 
ness— who  came  here  did  good  missionary 
work.  "For  a  hundred  years  the  white  man 
has  been  our  honored  guest,"  says  the  colonel. 

But  there  still  aren't  enough  Investors  or 
tourists  here  and  they  don't  spend  enough 
money  to  satisfy  the  colonel.  "We  open  our 
gates  but  they  don't  come  In,"  he  says  sadly. 


I  Prom   the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  May  31. 
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Funds    for    Health,    PAaMiNC,    Wells,    Ma- 
chines— What  E>o  U.S.  Dollars  But   tor 

Thailand? 

(By  Robert  E.  Lee) 

Korat.  Thailand. — This  reporter  doesn't 
know  what  the  authors  of  "The  Ugly  Ameri- 
can" or  congressional  critics  of  \3B.  foreign 
aid  might  think  of  the  way  your  dollars  are 
being   spent  In  Korat. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  for  hlm — or  any 
other  reporter — to  learn,  on  a^  first  visit  to  a 
strange  land  with  a  difficult  language, 
whether  you're  gettlna;  value  received  In 
terms  of  local  gratitude  for  your  "buck." 

But  it's  easy  to  see  that  some  Interesting 
things  are  happening  up  here  In  an  apii- 
cultural  center  a  couple  of  hundred  miles 
from  Bangkok — happening  because  of  your 
money. 

In  the  first  place,  you  come  part  of  the 
way  here  on  a  140-kllometer  highway  called 
the  Freedom  Road.  A  marker  says  It  was 
"Built  by  Thai-American  cooperation  and 
dedicated  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
Thailand  "  Some  people  might  call  It  a  road 
to  nowhere,  because  Korat  really  Isn't  much 
of  a  place  by  American  standards.  Its  popu- 
lation Is  only  60,000  and  there  aren't  many 
television  sets.  But  It's  the  jumplncj  off 
place  to  the  entire  northeastern  part  of  Thai- 
land— where  much  of  the  country's  rural 
population  Is  concentrated  and  civilization 
as  we  know  It  just  doesn't  exist. 

The  Thais  themselves  have  mixed  feelings 
about  the  Freedom  Road.  They  all  realize 
the  necessity  of  a  decent  highway  toward 
the  northeast,  and  they  know  that  this  par- 
ticular one  is  the  best  road  In  the  country. 
They  also  know  that  It  was  cut  for  a  good 
deal  of  Its  length  through  a  Jungle,  which 
Is  now  being  turned  into  highly  fertile  farm- 
land. 


Homesteaders  can  pick  themselves  up  some 
lush  acreage.  If  they  have  the  means  to  clear 
It  and  work  it.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  more  sophisticated  Thais  are  aware 
that  the  Prime  Minister.  Field  Marshal  Sarlt 
Thanarat.  and  other  bureaucrats  In  Bang- 
kok have  grabbed  for  themselves  some  of  the 
choicest   land   fronting  on  the  highway. 

Enough  of  the  road.     What  about  Korat? 

Well,  the  natives  are  pretty  proud  of  their 
silk  weaving,  which  they  do  by  a  special 
process  that's  unique  In  Thailand.  But  some 
of  them  also  admit  that  they're  learning  new 
things — valuable  things — because  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  aid  funds.  That  is.  If  you  can 
take  the  word  of  the  local  Thai  who  works 
for  the  UJ3.  Information  Service  here  and 
who  acts  as  your  guide  and  interpreter — 
there  being  no  others  available. 

About  100  Korat  citizens  a  day  brush  up 
on  their  English  lanpuage  reading  in  the 
USI3  library,  no  the  man  ought  to  know. 

T'here's  a  big — by  Korat  standards — and 
new  building  here  which  US.  dollars  built 
for  the  Thai  public  health  service  This 
Is  Important  in  a  country  where  cholera  and 
malaria  are  still  dread  killers  and  other 
diseases  are  rampant. 

There's  a  railroad  repair  yard,  the  biggest 
outside  Bangkok,  where  car  and  engine  re- 
pair and  maintenance  men  use  machines 
your  dollars  bought  to  keep  the  wood-burn- 
ing engines  running  on  the  narrow  gage 
rails.  Tour  dollars  also  built  the  shop  which 
houses  the  equipment.  Each  piece  bears 
a  painted  emblem  of  the  U.S.  and  Thai  flags. 

Korat '8  share  of  the  $23  million  or  so  a 
year  Thailand  gets  from  us  in  foreign  aid 
Isnt  much.  And  maybe  some  of  that  Is  not 
used  effectively. 

But  It's  still  pretty  interesting  to  see  the 
things  your  dollar?^  -'"  """ng  here. 


TARIFF     COMMISSION'S     DECISION 
ON  COTTON  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  the  cotton  industry  ex- 
pressed shock  and  dismay  when  the  re- 
port of  the  Tariff  Commission  was  re- 
leased on  Monday  afternoon,  June  27, 
with  a  4  to  2  decision  that  imports  of 
cotton  products  were  having  no  adverse 
effect  on  the  cotton  export  subsidy  pro- 
gram. The  fears  of  many  individuals 
that  the  case  had  been  prejudiced  from 
the  beginning  were  borne  out.  The  Com- 
mission's majority  finding  was  a  riddle 
of  cross  references  citing  limitations  on 
the  Investigation.  Its  report  gave  the 
ludicrous  suggestion  that  Imports  were 
beneficial  to  the  cotton  industry.  The 
Industry  had  wasted  a  year  of  precious 
time  fighting  an  impossible  adversary. 

In  its  original  f)etition  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  National  Cotton 
Council  requested  that  he  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  ask  the  Tariff  Commission  to  in- 
stitute an  investigation  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  imports  of  cotton  textiles  and 
cotton  textile  products  by  authority  of 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  amended  The  President, 
however,  in  requesting  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  make  the  investigation, 
chose  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  investiga- 
tion to  Imports  which  "render  or  tend 
to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  in- 
terfere with  the  export  subsidy  progrsun" 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Nothing  Ln  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  required  the  President 
to  limit  the  investigation  to  the  cotton 
export  program.  By  this  time,  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  had  become 
aware  that  the  administration  was  de- 
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liberately  attempting  to  limit  the  scope 
of  the  investigation.  Therefore,  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  fair  hearing  covering 
the  entire  cotton  program,  instead  of 
only  the  export  phase  of  the  cotton  pro- 
gram, a  letter  was  sent  to  the  President 
by  seven  distinguished  Senators  who 
were  following  this  proceeding  care- 
fully. The  letter  requested  that  the 
President  remove  the  restriction  and 
permit  the  Commission  to  use  the  full 
authority  of  section  22.  I  ask  that  the 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Engle  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
oommittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

January  25,  1960. 
The  President. 
The   White  House. 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Dkar  Mr  President:  We  were  gratified 
last  November  when  you  referred  the  cotton 
textile  Import  problem  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission for  action  under  section  22. 

It  Is  quite  disturbing  to  learn  now.  how- 
ever, that  the  terms  under  which  this  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  the  Commission  severely 
restrict  the  Commission's  investigation  and 
recommendations  to  the  one  narrow  point 
of  the  effect  of  these  Imports  on  our  cotton 
export  program. 

The  constantly  accelerating  increases  in 
textile  Imports  make  it  clear  that  this  is 
one  of  our  major  problems  and  one  that 
will  grow  only  worse  the  longer  we  delay. 
An  investigation  that  Is  so  limited  as  to 
preclude  a  fair  and  objective  appraisal  of 
all  of  the  pertinent  facts  will  solve  nothing. 
It  will  satisfy  no  one  and.  on  the  contrary, 
will  tend  to  strengthen  demands  for  some 
more  direct  form  of  action. 

We.  therefore,  urgently  request  that  you 
personally  review  this  matter  and  that  you 
modify  your  directive  to  permit  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  of  all  the  facts  and  make  rec- 
ommendations based  on  these  facts  as  con- 
templated and  authorized  by  section  22. 
Respectfully. 

Harry    P     Byrd. 
Richard    B.    Russell. 
Strom    Thurmond. 
Spessard     L.     Holland. 
John    L     McClellan. 
James    O      Eastlxnd. 
John     Stennis. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  neverthe- 
less, when  the  hearings  began  on  March 
1,  1960,  the  President  had  not  agreed  to 
remove  his  limitation  The  cotton  in- 
dustry was  considering  dropping  the 
case  at  this  point  rather  than  going 
through  with  a  hopelessly  limited  in- 
vestigation. It  was  then  that  a  bit  of  en- 
couragement was  injected  into  the  situa- 
tion, causing  the  industry  to  pursue  the 
case  to  its  bitter  and  sorry  conclusion. 
The  Tariff  Commission  ruled  that  al- 
though it  was  limited  by  the  President's 
request  to  an  investigation  of  interfer- 
ence to  the  export  program  only,  it  would 
accept  testimony  on  the  effects  of  imports 
on  the  entire  cotton  program.  As  we  can 
see  from  the  Commission's  report,  this 
now  appears  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  bait  to  encourage  the  industry  to 


present  its  case  so  an  adverse  finding 
could  be  made. 

The  industry  presented  its  case  fully, 
as  it  would  have  if  the  President  had  not 
impossibly  limited  the  scope  of  the  in- 
vestigation, and  the  hearings  concluded 
on  March  9.  1960.  On  March  23.  1960, 
still  hoping  for  a  fair  appraisal  of  this 
serious  import  situation  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  same  seven  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  sent  another  letter  to  the 
White  House.  This  letter  also  pointed 
out  the  severe  limitation  placed  upon  the 
Commission's  investigation.  The  Sena- 
tors stated  that  they  found  no  basis  in 
the  language  of  the  act  and  still  less  in 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  act  for  the 
limitation  imposed  on  the  authority  of 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  the  Commis- 
sions  findings  was  the  carefully  devel- 
oped report  of  the  minority.  The  mi- 
nority statement  of  Messrs.  Schreiber 
and  Sutton  so  aptly  observes: 

Although  the  export  subsidy  programs 
have  been  primary  topics  In  this  Investiga- 
tion, the  consideration  in  vacuo  of  individual 
programs  that  are  In  reality  segments  of  the 
total  extensive  national  program  on  cotton 
Is  not  a  rational  procedure. 

Further  evidence  that  the  case  was 
prejudiced  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
the  adimnistration  never  intended  to 
grant  relief  to  the  cotton  industry,  is 
contained  in  the  Tariff  Commission's  re- 
port of  the  majority  opinion  itself. 

In  this  Investigation  we  are  not  engaged 
In  examining  the  effects  of  Imports  on  the 
overall  cotton  program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  We  are  limited  by  the  Presi- 
dential directive  and  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  determination  of  whether 
Imports  of  articles  containing  cotton  are 
materially  interfering  with  the  cotton  export 
subsidy  program  under  section  203  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

The  majority  concluded  that  they  were 
limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  cotton 
export  subsidy  program  and  could  not 
even  treat  it  as  a  part  of  the  total  pro- 
gram to  which  it  is  so  intimately  related. 
But  the  Commission  went  too  far  in  lean- 
ing on  the  President's  limitation  as  an 
excuse  for  its  finding.  The  majority  used 
this  limitation  as  a  basis  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  imports  of  cotton  articles  could 
interfere  with  the  cotton  export  program 
only  if  such  imp)orts  reduced  the  exports 
of  American  raw  cotton. 

Then  the  majority  went  on  to  make 
this  conclusion  contained  on  pages  20 
and  21  of  the  report: 

Production  abroad  of  cotton  articles  for 
export  to  the  United  States  provides  a  for- 
eign market  for  raw  cotton.  Thus  if  U.S. 
Imports  of  cotton  articles  should  Increase, 
the  foreign  consumption  of  raw  cotton  would 
Increase;  and.  therefore,  the  potential  market 
for  U.S.  exports  of  raw  cotton  would  be  larger 
than  It  otherwise  would  be. 

How  outrageously  naive  such  a  propo- 
sition Is  can  be  appreciated  if  the  Com- 
mission's hj-pothesis  is  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  According  to  this 
reasoning  if  10  million  bales  of  cotton 
are  imported  in  the  form  of  textile  prod- 
ucts— enough  to  shut  down  every  spindle 
and  loom  in  the  United  States — no  pro- 
tection under  section  22  would  be  allowed 
the  cotton  industry. 


This  is  a  fantastic  and  ridiculous  inter- 
pretation of  section  22.  It  is  a  glaring 
circumvention  of  the  protective  measures 
intended  by  Congress  when  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was 
drafted  and  enacted  into  law. 

This  limitation  by  Presidential  direc- 
tive is  something  new  in  section  22 
proceedings.  It  has  no  basis  in  prece- 
dent in  the  case  of  any  other  industry 
which  sought  protection  under  this 
statute.  This  is  one  more  step  in  admin- 
istrative circumvention  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  and  the  expressed  law  of  the 
Nation. 

This  circumvention  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  was  not  accidental.  The  letters 
which  I  am  submitting  for  the  Record 
make  this  point  perfectly  clear.  These 
letters,  signed  by  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  able  men  in  the  Senate 
reminded  the  executive  branch  before 
the  hearings  and  again  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  investigation  that  section  22 
is  designed  to  protect  the  entire  cotton 
program,  and  not  just  the  export  phase 
of  the  program. 

A  searching  and  complete  investiga- 
tion by  the  proper  Senate  committee  of 
this  entire  shameful  incident  is  demand- 
ed at  this  time.  We  cannot  allow  ad- 
ministrative edicts  to  deny  an  agricul- 
tural program  the  protection  that 
Congress  had  determined  it  should  have. 

If  additional  legislation  is  necessary 
to  secure  protection  against  this  con- 
tinuing upsurge  of  cotton  imports  in  the 
form  of  products,  I  hope  the  committee 
will  propose  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks the  letters  to  which  I  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Whitt  Housi, 
Washington.  February  19.  1960. 
The  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Strom  :  The  President  Indicated  to 
you  In  his  note  of  February  2  that  he  would 
review  once  again  the  difficult  cotton  textile 
Import  problem,  now  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. This  you  had  requested  In  your 
letter  to  the  President  on  Jantiary  25. 

The  President's  review  of  this  matter  has 
been  undertaken  with  full  awareness  of  the 
circumstances  which  your  letter  so  clearly 
portrays.  There  are.  however,  Impelling  rea- 
sons for  proceeding  with  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion review  within  the  terms  of  reference 
originally  laid  down. 

The  Tariff  Commission  action  has  been 
taken  under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  The  purpose  of  that  act  Is 
the  protection  of  Government  agricultural 
programs.  A  broadening  of  the  Inquiry  such 
as  the  textile  Industry  desires  would  have  to 
rest  on  some  different  rationale  and  would 
necessarily  contemplate  a  remedy  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  amount  of  Injury  which 
could  have  resulted  from  the  agricultural 
program  In  question.  There  are  legal  pro- 
cedures, such  as  the  "escape  clause."  which 
take  account  of  Injuries  other  than  thoee 
arising  from  Government  price  programs. 

You  may  be  Interested  In  knowing  that  the 
Industry  was  made  aware  of  our  construction 
of  the  statute  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  the 
proceedings  now  under  way  befc^-e  the  Tariff 
Commission.     It    was    with    this    knowledge 
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that  representatives  of  the  IndustiV  re- 
quested that  an  Investigation  be  made  xander 
section  22. 

For  these  reasons.  It  wtHiId  not  appear 
appropriate  to  direct  a  different  scope  for  the 
present  Inquiry. 

With  warm  personal  regards 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wn,TON  B  Persons, 
The  Assistant  to  the  President. 


March  23.  1960. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Wilton  B.  Persons. 
The  Assistant  to  the  President, 
The  White  House. 

My  Dear  General  Persons:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  February  19  In  further  reply 
to  our  letter  of  January  25.  1960.  concerning 
the  Tariff  Commission  section  22  Investiga- 
tion of  articles  containing  cotton. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  now  completed 
hearings  in  this  Investigation  and,  we  are 
happy  to  note,  the  Industry  was  allowed  to 
describe  fully  the  adverse  effect  of  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  cotton  textile  Imports  on 
the  section  22  proerams  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  We  are  now  awaiting  with 
Interest  the  flndings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Commission,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  applicable  remedy  or  remedies,  if  any, 
that  may  be  recommended. 

You  state  In  your  letter  that  the  purpose 
of  wvtirvp  33  of  the  AAA.  Is  "the  protection 
of  f>)vprnment  agrlcultxiral  programs." 
Then  you  state,  "A  broadening  of  the  Inquiry 
such  as  the  textile  Industry  desires  would 
have  to  rest  an  some  different  rationale  and 
would  necessarily  contemplate  a  remedy  mare 
extensive  than  the  amount  of  Inquiry  which 
cotild  have  resulted  from  the  agricultural 
pmeram    In    question." 

We  wonder  if  this  is  not.  to  some  extent 
at  least,  a  prejudging  of  the  case  and  we 
cannot  quite  grasp  the  reasoning  which 
would  limit  the  application  of  a  proposed 
remedy  to  only  those  imports  which  would 
be  definitely  ascertained  as  the  ones  which 
were  Indu'^'''     t    -"racted   by  the  program. 

Section  22  *■  ls  .!•  .^ned  to  restrict  Imports 
which  materUJly  interfere  with  or  tend  to 
render  ineffective  any  agricultural  program 
or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of 
any  product  processed  in  the  United  States 
from  any  agricultural  conunodlty  or  product 
thereof  with  respect  to  which  any  such  pro- 
gram or  operation  is  being  undertaken.  The 
character  and  extent  of  the  restrictions  that 
may  be  Imposed  are  specified  in  the  statute. 

We  can  find  nothing  to  support  the  view 
that  the  remedy  to  be  applied  must  be  lim- 
ited so  as  to  affect  only  the  Imports  that 
may  have  been  Induced  by  the  program.  In 
the  first  place.  Imports  are  a  known  quantity 
and  their  effect  on  section  22  programs  can 
be  Identified  within  reasonable  limits. 

On  the  other  hand  It  would  appear  to  be 
in  the  realm  of  pure  guesswork  to  set  out  a 
figure  that  might  be  claimed  as  the  specific 
amount  of  Imports  "which  could  have  re- 
sulted from  the  agricultural  programs  in 
question." 

The  language  of  the  statute  and  Its  legis- 
lative history  do  not  support  such  a  view; 
quite  to  the  contrary,  does  not  section  22 
contemplate  the  protection  of  agricultural 
programs  from  excessive  Imports  regardless 
of  the  reason  for   those   Impwrts? 

Our  constituents  and  friends  in  the  cotton 
Industry  were  made  aware  early  in  the  pro- 
cedure that  some  representatives  in  the 
executive  branch  construed  in  a  ver^-  limited 
way  the  area  of  passible  relief  under 
authority  of  section  22.  In  fact,  they  knew 
that  these  individuals  would  not  favor  any 
relief  beyond  an  offset  for  the  8  cents  per 
pound  export  subsidy  on  raw  cotton.  The 
industry  does  not  and  never  did  agree  with 
this  specific  limitation  of  remedy  regardless 
of  the  extent  of  interference.  Such  a 
remedy  could  be  only  a  slight  deterrent  to 
the  Co;,:...  .etl  displacement  of  domestic  cot- 


ton by  Increasing  imports  which  displace- 
ment basically  constitutes  the  material 
interference  with  the  program  and  tends 
to  render  It  Ineffective.  Furthermore,  the 
industry  had  not  even  a  hint  that  there  was 
an  intention  to  limit  the  Tariff  Commission 
either  in  the  scope  of  the  hearings  or  In  its 
recommendations  for  relief.  In  fact  it  was 
expected  that  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  not 
the  President,  would  Interpret  "interference" 
and  measure  the  extent  of  Its  own  authority 
to  recommend  remedies  under  section  22. 
It  was  not  anticipated  that  any  Presidential 
directive  could  "amend"  section  22  or  would 
interpu-et  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it 
impotent. 

We  sincerely  thought  that  the  precedent 
set  In  1939  on  the  same  subjects  and  In  very 
similar  circumstances  would  be  followed  In 
this  case.  In  that  situation  the  President's 
letters  (July  26.  1939 >  directed  an  Invsstlga- 
tlon  to  determine  whether  cotton  and  cot- 
ton products,  respectively,  were  "being  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  under  such 
conditions  and  in  sufficient  quantities  as  to 
render  or  tend  to  render  Ineffective  or  ma- 
terially interfere  with  said  programs  or  to 
reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  any 
product  processed  In  the  United  States  from 
cotton." 

"Said  programs"  had  been  previously 
Identified  in  the  President's  letters  as  "the 
program  with  respect  to  cotton  undertaken 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended,  and  particularly  with  the  cotton 
and  cotton  products  export  program  rwjw 
being  carried  out  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture." 

The  July  26.  1939.  letters  above  quoted 
were  the  first  directives  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  22.  They  were  Issued 
under  conditions  of  surplus  stocks  of  domes- 
tic cotton  and  a  cotton  and  cotton  products 
export  program  similar  to  the  surplus  con- 
ditions and  the  export  program  now 
existing. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  cot- 
ton industry  can  understand  neither  the 
reasons  for  such  a  radical  departure  from  the 
earlier  precedent  set  under  almost  Identical 
conditions  nor  the  ptirpoee  In  such  a  narrow 
Interpretation  of  the  Intent  of  the  act. 

The  Commission.  In  the  earlier  rase,  rec- 
ommended and  the  President  then  pro- 
claimed, the  full  remedy  then  authorized  by 
the  law  with  regard  to  raw  cotton.  There 
was  no  question  but  that  the  statute  was 
Interpreted  in  the  manner  Congress  Intended 
that  It  should  be.  namely  that  of  requiring 
no  arbitrary  limits  on  the  scope  of  the  In- 
vestigation or  on  the  extent  of  the  remedy. 
We  can  And  no  change  In  language  or  Intent 
of  the  statute  since  1939  that  would  Justify 
a  directive  that  the  Tariff  Commission  limit 
its  study  of  all  the  facts  or  hold  its  recom- 
mendations to  a  prestated  figure  regardless 
of  what  the  facts  show. 

For  these  reasons  we  believe  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  bound  only  by  the  limita- 
tions in  the  statute  In  making  Its  flndings 
and  recommendations.  We  fully  recognize 
that  the  statute  does  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  the  final  decision  after  the 
Commission's  report  and  recommendations 
We  find  no  basis  in  the  language  of  the  act. 
and  still  less  in  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the 
act,  for  the  directive  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  "determine  whether  a  fee  equivalent 
to  the  per  pound  export  subsidy  rate  on  the 
cotton  content  of  Imported  articles  contain- 
ing cotton  Is  necessary  to  prevent  the  Im- 
ports of  such  articles  from  rendering  or 
tending  to  reiKler  Ineffective  or  materially 
interfering  with  the  department's  export 
program  for  cotton  and  cotton  products." 

We  hope  that  a  careful  review  of  the  lan- 
guage and  Intent  of  the  statute  will  convince 
you  that  all  the  facts  should  be  brought  out 
and  all  the  remedies  made  available  should 
the  facts  so  warrant.     If  there  are  policy  rea- 


sons for  withholding   the   facu  or  limiting 
the   remedies   we   feel   we   should   be   made 
aware  that  such  is  the  case. 
Sincerely, 

Harrt  F   Btrd 
Richard  B.  Russell. 
Strom  Thttrmond. 
SrxssARO  L   Holland, 
John  L.  McClxllam, 
James  O    Eastland, 
John  Stinnis. 


The  Whtte  Hoxtse. 
Washington,  March  30,  I960. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stiknis. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  I  appreciate  having  the  section 
22  discussion  that  you  and  six  of  your  col- 
leagues provided  in  your  letter  of  March  23 

As  you  note,  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
completed  Its  cotton  textile  hearings  the 
parUes  In  Interest  appareaiUy  presented  all 
the  evidence  they  considered  relevant  to  their 
Interpretation  of  the  proper  application  of 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  to  this  problem.  Thus,  the  record  will 
be  complete. 

It  would  seem  best,  therefore,  that  any 
further  decision  by  the  President  on  the 
question  at  Issue  awaits  reflection  upon  that 
record,  together  with  the  Commission's  forth- 
coming report  and  recommendaUoos.  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  views  stated  In  your 
letter  will  be  fully  weighed  In  this  con- 
nection. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wilton  B.  PEsaoNa. 
The  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  JORDAN,  Mr  TALMADOE.  and 
Mr.  JAVITS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield, 
and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
promised  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Creoreia  (Mr  TalmadgeI. 

Mr  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
dlstinfftiished  Junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan  )  .ws  a 
luncheon  engagement  with  a  %\rny.^  •:  of 
the  House,  and  while  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  I  ask  that  he  yield  to 
his  colleatrue  first,  and  that  he  then 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  yield  to  my  col- 
league first,  then  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  then  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks that  he  has  made  on  this  very 
vital  problem.  The  problem  is  vital  not 
only  to  North  Carolina,  but  also  to  the 
entire  United  States,  because  the  tex- 
tile industry  is  not  confined  to  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee.  Alabama, 
or  any  number  of  particular  States.  The 
industry  has  plants  in  New  EIngland.  In 
fact,  there  are  garment  manufacturing 
planu  in  practically  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

I  believe  that  to  continue  the  manner 
in  which  the  administration  Ls  handling 
the  import  problem  will  not  only  wreck 
the  industry  of  cotton  farming,  but  will 
also  wreck  all  industries  connorr-d  -Aith 
it.  The  administration  miMht  li;»..(  >ne 
a  little  further  in  its  finding.s.  and  by 
checking  could  have  ascertained  that 
Spain  has  become  a  very  large  exporter 
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of  cotton  fabrics  and  yams  into  the 
United  States.  The  bipgest  part  of  the 
cotton  that  they  use  in  their  products 
which  are  shipped  here  is  grown  in 
Spain.  I  cannot  see  that  the  findings 
relate  to  the  existing  situation.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Commission  was  guided 
by  the  facts  at  all.  As  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  said,  the 
administration  determined  the  formula 
it  would  use  in  order  to  get  out  of  doing 
anything  about  the  problem. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  To  illustrate,  it  is  like  the  case  of  a 
man  who  goes  to  a  doctor  for  a  complete 
physical  examination.  The  doctor 
examines  his  little  toe,  and  diagnoses 
the  condition  of  the  man's  lungs,  heart, 
and  all  of  his  other  organs  on  the  basis 
of  the  condition  of  his  little  toe. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  about  what  the 
administration  has  done. 

Brazil  is  a  large  exporter  of  cotton  to 
places  other  than  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time,  Brazil  has  become  a  large 
manufacturer  of  textiles,  and  is  export- 
ing textiles  to  the  United  States.  So  we 
are  not  only  giving  away  the  interests 
of  the  cotton  farmers;  but  also  our  do- 
mestic markets  for  cotton  products, 
which  is  causing  a  shutdown  of  mills  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  others. 

This  subject  is  not  confined  solely  to 
cotton,  by  any  means.  As  my  able  col- 
league knows,  North  Carolina  has  be- 
come a  large  producer  of  carpets.  The 
carpet  industry  is  a  large  industry  in 
North  CaroUna  and  ships  carpets  all 
over  the  country. 

Day  before  yesterday  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Carpet  Insti- 
tute in  Washington,  and  I  was  informed 
that  the  importation  of  cari^ets  into  the 
United  States  has  risen  from  nothing 
in  1948  to  23  percent  of  the  present 
market.  That  is  23  percent  of  the  entire 
market  of  the  United  States,  which 
represents  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars. There  is  no  protection  whatsoever. 
The  same  process  is  occurring  in  tliat 
industry.  We  started  with  a  duty  of 
30  percent,  and  in  1851  it  was  reduced 
to  25  percent.  In  1957  the  duty  was 
reduced  to  23 '^  percent.  In  1959  it  was 
reduced  to  21  percent.  In  that  period 
imports  jumped  from  nothing  in  1948 
to  23  percent  of  tlie  entire  United  States 
market.  The  tariffs  were  constantly'  re- 
duced on  this  product.  That  is  another 
industry  that  is  going  right  down  the 
drain  along  with  other  textile  indus- 
tries. 

I  commend  my  able  colleacue  for  the 
fine  presentation  he  has  made,  and  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  all  the 
remarks  he  has  made  I  again  assure 
him  and  all  other  Senators  that  I  shall 
be  most  hatspy  to  join  in  any  type  of 
legislation  vihich  will  force  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  administration  to 
do  something  about  the  problem. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  Uiank  my  colleague 
for  his  very  vital  contribution  to  this 
di.scussion.  I  now  yield  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  compliment  him  on  his  statement, 
congratulate  him.  and  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  he  has  made. 


To  my  mind  it  is  indeed  a  strange 
thesis  as  to  how  any  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment fails  to  consider  their  respon- 
sibility of  protecting  American  invest- 
ments, American  jobs,  and  American 
taxpayers.  Yet  they  go  out  of  their  way 
to  protect  tho.se  same  areas  of  activity 
in  foreign  countries. 

Let  us  assume  that  some  cotton  goods 
that  have  been  spim  into  cloth  are 
brought  into  this  country  from  Hong 
Kong,  and  that  the  cotton  was  grown  in 
China.  Does  that  not  deny  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  the  right  to  grow  that  same 
amount  of  cotton? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  that  iji  the  mind  of  any  intel- 
ligent man. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  it  not  further 
deny  an  American  the  opportimity  to 
spin  the  cotton  into  cloth? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  it  not  also 
deny  American  industry  the  right  to 
manufacture  the  cotton  into  cloth? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Can  anything, 
thercfo^o,  be  more  extreme  than  the 
statement  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  that 
the  importation  of  cotton  goods  m 
America  does  not  affect  the  production 
of  cotton  in  America? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Commission  did  not 
exactly  make  that  finding.  It  found 
th^t  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  export 
program.  Of  course.  I  think  it  was  right 
in  one  respect.  If  all  the  cotton  mills 
in  the  United  States  were  closed,  it 
would  bring  about  a  complete  end  to 
the  textile  industry,  and  would  encour- 
age the  importation  of  all  American  cot- 
ton abroad,  because  there  would  be  no 
place  in  America  where  cotton  could  be 
manufactured  into  textile  products. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  law 
prescribe  the  duty  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  effect  of  the 
importation  of  articles  into  this  coun- 
tr5'? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  law  provides  that 
the  Commission  shall  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation to  determine  whether  im- 
ports substantially  reduce  the  amount 
of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States — not  abroad,  but  in  the 
United  States — from  an  agricultural 
commodity  with  respect  to  which  a  pro- 
gram ha.s  been  establi.shed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
investigate  exports  or  imports? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  It  is  their  duty  to  in- 
vestigate the  effect  of  imports  upon  the 
products  made  by  Americans  out  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  grown  in  America. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  So  the  TarifT  Com- 
mission approached  the  problem  exactly 
in  reverse.    Is  Uiat  correct? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  That  is  exactly-  right. 
They  were  not  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fect of  imports:  they  were  concerned 
about  exports. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Would  not  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  apree  with  me  that 
unfortunately  many  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  recent  years  relating  to  this 
situation  have  been  approached  in  re- 
verse? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Unfortunately  ttie  ad- 
ministration lias  committed  to  the  State 


Department  the  power  to  barter  away 
the  investments  and  jobs  of  ever>'  Amer- 
ican In  any  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  They  are  using 
that  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  aid, 
rather  than  for  the  protection  of  jobs 
of  American  people  and  the  American 
taxpayer.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Yes.  The  administra- 
tion is  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  the 
last  person  on  earth  to  whom  the  Amer- 
ican Government  owes  any  considera- 
tion is  the  American  citizen,  who  pays 
the  taxes  which  enable  the  United  States 
to  function. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Twenty  years  ago 
we  heard  the  slogan  "America  First." 
Would  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  the  present  policy  is  one  of  "Amer- 
ica Last'? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Absolutely. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  know  that  the 
able  Senator,  coming  from  a  great  in- 
dustrial State.  North  Carolina,  with  its 
major  emphasis  upon  textiles,  well 
knows  the  problem.  The  same  problem 
exists  in  Georgia  and  in  other  States,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Not  only  with  respect 
to  the  textile  industry,  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  a  number  of  other  industries. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  correct. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  a  third 
of  the  textile  jobs  in  this  country  have 
been  liquidated.  In  my  State  of  Geor- 
gia, little  towns  and  villages  which  used 
to  hum  with  employment,  with  weekly 
payrolls,  have  their  mills  standing  idle 
today.  They  have  ceased  to  have  em- 
plo>-ment  in  their  textile  mills.  They 
have  had  to  abandon  their  jobs.  They 
have  had  to  move  to  other  areas  to  com- 
pete with  an  oversupply  of  labor.  The 
State  Department  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission refuse  to  take  any  action  and 
continue  the  program  ol  liquidation  of 
American  jobs  in  the  textile  Industry 
and  the  liquidation  of  the  American 
farmers  who  produce  the  cotton. 

I  congratulate  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  I  pledge  to  him  and 
to  all  other  colleagues  in  tlje  Senate  of 
like  mind  my  support  to  do  everything 
possible  to  correct  this  situation  in  the 
87th  Congress. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Grcorgia  for  his  contribution  to  the 
debate.  I  also  thank  him  for  the  loyal 
efforts  which  he  has  made  at  all  times 
to  see  to  it  that  American  investments 
and  American  jobs  are  not  destroyed  by 
a  program  v.hich  is  incorrectly  pre- 
sented by  its  advocates  as  being  in  har- 
mony with  Cordell  Hull's  concept  of 
reciprocal  trade. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  knows, 
the  execution  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  execution  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  by  the 
administration,  is  directly  opposite  to 
the  concept  of  Cordell  Hull,  who  said 
that  the  only  mutually  satisfactory 
trade  our  Nation  could  have  with  other 
nations  would  be  a  trade  under  which 
we  would  export  to  other  countries  the 
goods  we  produced  in  surplus  quantity, 
and  import  from   those  countries  the 
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goods  which  we  either  could  not  produce 
or  could  not  be  produced  effectively. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words 
there  is  nothing  whatever  reciprocal 
about  a  trade  p>olicy  under  which'  we 
bring  cotton  goods  into  this  country 
when  we  have  already  an  overabundance 
of  cotton  goods. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  act  and  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act  are  both  being  admin- 
istered to  encourage  the  importation  into 
this  country  of  goods  which  we  are  al- 
ready producing  in  surplus  quantities. 
That  is  not  only  directly  opposed  to  the 
concept  of  Cordell  Hull,  but  also  results 
inevitably  in  robbing  American  investors 
of  domestic  markets  and  robbing  Ameri- 
can workers  of  their  jobs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  not  undertake 
any  parliamentary  maneuvers,  even  if  I 
could  succeed — which  I  know  I  could 
not — in  getting  the  Senator  to  make  any 
admission  against  interest.  However.  I 
am  interested  in  a  sociological  fact,  and 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  take  this  ques- 
tion in  that  spirit. 

The  South  used  to  be  the  great  advo- 
cate of  reciprocal  trade.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  South  used  to  be  the  great  ad- 
vocate of  free  trade.  The  North  was  the 
protectionist  stronghold.  Hence  the  Mc- 
Kmley  idea,  with  reference  to  tariffs,  was 
the  big  thing  in  the  Republican  Party. 
Can  the  Senator  tell  us.  without  in  any 
way  jeopardizing  his  own  stand,  the  sin- 
cerity of  which  I  understand,  what  has 
brought  about  this  change?  What  is 
causing  the  shift  of  so  many  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  this  trade  pic- 
ture? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  I  can  inform 
the  Senator  from  New  York  on  that 
point.  When  the  South  advocated  free 
trade,  we  had  no  minimum  wage  laws 
for  American  industry,  which  compel 
American  manufacturers  to  pay  a  mini- 
mum wage. 

We  had  virtually  no  national  debt. 
At  that  time  the  cost  of  our  production 
could  rise  and  fall  with  the  demands  of 
the  market,  including  the  world  market, 
insofar  as  it  was  permitted  to  do  so  by 
the  higher  Republican  tariffs. 

However,  we  are  living  in  a  different 
age.  We  now  have  a  minimum  wage 
law,  which  puts  a  floor  under  the  wages 
of  American  workers.  We  have  a  Fed- 
eral income  tax,  which  takes  52  percent 
of  all  the  net  earnings  of  all  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  who  oper- 
ate under  corporate  franchises.  The 
only  way  we  can  have  free  trade  is  to 
have  a  situation  undei-  which  the  cost  of 
goods  can  rise  and  fall  with  the  demands 
of  the  market. 

When  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
fiscating 52  percent  of  all  the  net  profits 
of  all  the  American  manufacturers  oper- 
ating under  corporate  franchises,  and 
American  manufacturers  are  required  to 
pay  a  minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour,  and 
are  actually  paying  a  wage  in  excess  of 
that  in  most  instances,  it  is  absolutely 
initpossiblc  for  the  cost  of  production  of 
goods  in  America  to  rise  and  fall  with 
the  demands  of  the  market.  This  is  true 
because  we  cannot  eliminate  the  high 
taxes.     Moreover,     we     cannot     place 


Americans  on  the  wage  scale  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  compete.  It  is  abso- 
lutely absurd  to  expect  Americans,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  compete  with 
men  who  draw  only  10  cents  or  15  cents 
an  hour.  Yet  that  is  what  the  adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  require  us  to  do. 

As  a  result,  our  imports  are  actually 
exceeding  our  exports  at  this  time  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $4  billion 
or  more, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  correct 
the  Senator  on  that  point.  I  know  he  is 
wrong  on  the  facts.  Our  imports  this 
year  will  be  roughly  between  $15.5  bil- 
hon  and  $16  billion,  and  our  exports 
will  be  between  $18  billion  and  $18.5  bil- 
lion. I  do  not  know  where  the  Senator 
obtained  his  figures. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator's  figures 
include  all  the  agricultural  products 
which  we  are  shipping  abroad  and  giving 
away. 

He  is  also  counting  expenditures  of 
American  tourists.  He  is  also  counting 
all  the  other  things,  tangible  and  in- 
tangible, which  we  are  sending  abroad. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  must  advise  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  I  am 
talking  only  about  commercial  exports 
and  imports.  However,  we  will  haye  a 
chance  to  debate  the  question  at  another 
time.  I  did  not  mean  to  detain  the  Sen- 
ator on  that  point. 

May  I  a.sk  the  Senator  another  ques- 
tion? I  do  not  want  to  trouble  the  Sen- 
ator now  to  debate  the  issue.  We  will 
have  a  chance  to  do  that  later.  How- 
ever, is  it  not  true  that  economics,  being 
impressible,  finds  its  own  level,  no  mat- 
ter what  we  do  about  it?  The  fact  of 
that,  as  we  know,  many  of  the  towns 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Tal?«i.*dce  1  referred  are  suffering  because 
of  the  obsolescence  of  the  industrial  so- 
ciety in  its  various  phases,  whether  it  is 
horses  and  buggies,  or  whatever  occurs 
in  an  indu-strial  society — is  it  not  true, 
therefore,  that  as  economics  is  irrepres- 
sible, and  synthetics  compete  with  cot- 
ton and  various  other  types  of  economic 
displacement,  might  it  not  commend  it- 
self to  the  South  to  accept  some  type  of 
help  from  Government  in  terms  of  an 
opportimity  to  make  adjustments,  be- 
cause adjustments  are  necessary,  and 
some  help  is  deserved? 

Somehow  or  other,  no  matter  how  one 
might  be  successful  in  case  A  or  case  B, 
apparently  it  is  necessary  to  undertake 
some  major  domestic  economic  shifts. 
My  feeling  is  that  we  ought  to  get  to- 
gether on  the  proposition  that  there 
should  be  help  in  meeting  them.  While 
the  Senator  might  try  to  change  the 
situation  in  his  way.  and  I  in  another, 
at  least  might  we  not  agree  on  the  fact 
that  there  has  to  be  some  help  in  bring- 
ing about  an  economic  shift? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  this  administration 
and  the  succeeding  administration  con- 
tinue to  proceed  upon  the  theory  that 
American  investments  and  American 
jobs  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  countries,  then  I  think  we  shall 
finally  have  to  put  all  Americans  on  the 
dole.    I  do  not  favor  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  is  giving  my  question  its  due. 
I  really  did  not  direct  it  to  the  Senator 
in   any  contentious  sense.     So  I  shall 


desist.     It  was  not  in  that  spirit  that  I 
asked  the  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  disagree  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  this  field.  We  have  minimum 
wage  laws  and  tax  laws  that  prevent 
American  products  from  competing  with 
foreign  products  made  by  cheap,  sweat- 
shop labor  out  of  raw  materials  which 
we  sell  to  them  at  prices  less  than  those 
paid  by  American  industries.  In  the 
case  of  cotton,  we  sell  American  cotton 
to  foreign  countries  for  6  or  8  cents  a 
pound  less  than  the  prices  at  which  our 
own   manufacturers   can   buy   cotton. 

I  have  seen  no  figures  as  to  the  gap 
in  our  foreign  trade  for  the  year  which 
ended  June  30,  1960.  However,  if  I  have 
any  recollection  at  all  which  is  still  func- 
tioning, the  administration  admitted 
that  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1960, 
the  gap  between  our  exp>orts  and  im- 
ports amounted  to  approximately  $4 
billion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  the  figures 
which  the  Senator  has  given  relate  to  the 
amount  of  our  imbalance  in  internation- 
al payments  in  exports  and  imports.  I 
shall  place  the  correct  figures  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  We  shall 
bo  debating  this  question. 

Strangely  enough,  notwithstanding 
the  Senator's  answers,  I  think  we  can 
and  will  find  some  common  ground  on 
which  to  debate.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  that  if  this  ad- 
ministration lasts  long  enough  and  pur- 
sues its  present  pwlicies  in  this  field 
lonK  enout^h.  and  finally  wrecks  some 
major  American  industries,  it  may  then 
find  some  common  ground  with  us  and 
cease  to  place  the  interests  of  foreign 
countries  above  tho.se  of  America.  I  am 
hoping  that  it  will  do  this,  however, 
before  it  destroys  American  industries 
and  drives  Americans  out  of  the  only 
kinds  of  jobs  they  know,  and  undertakes 
to  educate  them  to  perform  work  in  other 
fields,  which,  in  all  probability,  are  al- 
ready filled  with  industries  producing  as 
many  goods  as  can  be  consumed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Every  dollar  of  the  $500 
billion  Kro.ss  national  product  refute.*! 
everything  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina has  said 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  disapree  on  that  point.  The 
Senator  restricts  the  trade  relationship 
of  the  United  States  to  the  world.  This 
relationship  has  to  be  measured  by  the 
exchanf^e  of  all  factors. 

I  still  maintain  that  there  is  a  gap  in 
our  dealings  with  foreign  countries,  and 
we  are  getting  the  short  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic stick  to  the  extent  of  $4  billion 
a  year. 

I  may  also  say  that  when  he  restricts 
matters  to  commercial  products  alone, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  includ- 
ing about  $1.5  billion  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  which  are  being  ex- 
ported under  Public  Law  480.  and  which 
constitute,  in  effect,  gifts  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  foreign  countries,  rather 
than  commercial  transactions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  not  the 
Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  in- 
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dustry  aft<T  indu.strj',  this  Nation  had  at 
one  time  low -cost  producers,  consider- 
ing the  entire  world,  because  we  had 
superior  equipment  and  superior  skill'' 
But  under  the  foreign  aid  program,  we 
have  gone  all  over  the  world  and  taught 
people  how  we  do  things,  and  have  pro- 
vided them  with  our  machinery.  For 
example,  the  Senator  was  discussing  tex- 
tiles. He  well  knows  that  it  was  the  lead- 
ers of  the  American  textile  industry  who 
went  to  Japan  and  helr)ed  the  Japanese 
to  organize  their  plants  with  the  most 
efficient,  latest,  modern  American  equip- 
ment. 

Also,  I  am  informed — and  I  believe  the 
statement  is  correct — that  the  Japanese 
have  actually  come  to  the  United  States 
to  learn  how  an  American  applies  for  a 
patent  on  textiles;  and  before  the  Ameri- 
can could  even  get  a  patent,  the  Jap- 
anese would  have  manufactured  the 
same  equipment  in  Japan,  based  on  the 
publication  which  they  found  in  the  ap- 
plication in  the  U.S.  Patent  OflBce 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  understand  that  to  be 
correct.  Furthermore,  after  American 
finance  assisted  in  building  the  Japanese 
textile  industry,  the  agency  which  has 
charge  of  our  foreign  aid  program,  the 
ICA.  .sent  one  of  its  experts  to  the  Phil- 
ippines to  assist  the  Philippines  to  build 
up  a  textile  industry  also. 

The  expert  recommended  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  Uiat  it  erect  tariff 
walls  around  the  Philippines  so  high 
that  no  textile  product  whatsoever  could 
get  over  them. 

Thus  the  State  Department,  on  the 
one  hand,  tears  down  the  protection  for 
American  workers,  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  urges  foreigners  to  build  barriers 
against  our  trade 

Furthei-more.  the  ICA  has  been 
charged — and.  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has 
never  denied  the  accusation — with  actu- 
ally soliciting  Americans  to  go  into 
Indonesia  to  build  textile  plants.  Ac- 
cording to  the  charge,  it  has  offered  to 
advance  money  out  of  foreign  aid  fimds 
to  build  the  plants,  and  to  guarantee 
that  the  operations  of  such  plants  would 
be  profitable. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  eminently  cor- 
rect. Incidentally,  Louisiana  no  longer 
is  a  textile-producing  State.  We  do  not 
hear  much  complaint  about  textiles,  be- 
cause our  industries  have  now  been  run 
out  of  that  business.  We  have  already 
experienced  what  the  Senator's  State 
of  North  Carolina  is  experiencing  now, 
so  far  as  textiles  are  concerned. 

With  what  has  already  been  done  with 
our  foreign  aid  money — the  American 
taxpayers'  money — foreign  producers 
are  now  in  such  a  position  that  they 
can  completely  run  out  of  business  the 
American  textile  manufacturers,  and  do 
it  largely  with  American  money. 

Also,  our  oversea  oil  industry,  in  the 
face  of  competition  from  foreign  oil, 
has  been  completely  run  out  of  business. 

Furthermore,  with  foreign  aid  fimds 
and  American  help,  the  fishing  fleets 
of  foreign  nations  have  been  improved 
to  assist  in  building  up  the  economies  of 
tho.se  nations.  With  their  low  wage 
standards,  they  have  taken  40  percent 


of  the  American  market  for  shrimp,  and 
are  in  a  position  to  take  all  the  rest 
of  our  market. 

In  item  after  item,  foreign  nation.*:;  are 
now  in  a  position  where  they  can  com- 
pletely run  the  Americans  out.  This 
result  has  been  achieved  with  Ameri- 
can foreign  aid  money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fair  thing  we 
might  do  would  be  to  offer  American  in- 
dustry some  a.ssurance  that  when  it  has 
to  face  a  competitor  in  a  foreign  land, 
we  will  help  the  American  industry  to 
survive. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator's  point  is 
well  taken.  Section  22  was  placed  in  the 
law  to  make  it  certain  that  American 
Processors  of  Agricultural  Products 
covered  by  a  governmental  program 
would  not  be  hurt  by  foreign  imports. 
American  manufacturers  are  supposed 
to  be  given  protection,  in  proper  cases, 
either  in  the  form  of  increased  tariffs,  or 
by  the  imposition  of  quotas.  I  prefer 
quotas. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  if  the  Ameri- 
can textile  industry  is  to  continue  to 
prosper,  and  if  it  is  not  to  lose  its  do- 
mestic markets,  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  continue  to  ignore  the  concept  of 
Cordell  Hull,  which  is  that  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  import  things  it  is 
producing  in  surplus  quantities.  The 
Tariff  Commission  should  have  been  al- 
lowed, by  the  President's  order,  to  inves- 
tigate whether  or  not  quotas  should  be 
imposed  to  protect  the  American  textile 
industry  from  imports.  Instead  of  that, 
the  President  restricted  the  investigation 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  the  effect  of 
imports  on  the  cotton  export  subsidy 
program.  We  did  not  need  an  investiga- 
tion to  determine  that  the  destruction  or 
impairment  of  the  American  textile  in- 
du.stry  would  promote  the  exportation  of 
American-grown  cotton.  Strange  to  say, 
Mr.  President,  that,  in  its  final  analysis, 
is  the  basis  on  which  the  majority  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  denied  any  relief. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  knows 
that  at  least  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
Tiry  realizes  there  is  a  serious  problem 
because  of  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments.  In  1948,  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  there  was  much  talk  about  the 
dollar  gap — meaning  that  foreign  coun- 
tries had  only  very  small  amounts  of  dol- 
lars, and  therefore  could  not  afford  to 
make  large  purchases  of  American-pro- 
duced goods.  But  that  situation  has  now 
been  reversed;  and  today  the  foreign  na- 
tions hold  so  many  American  dollars 
that  now  they  could,  if  they  would, 
empty  Fort  Knox.  In  fact,  if  we  do  not 
do  something  about  this  situation,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  protect  the  currency 
of  the  American  people,  for  if  the  foreign 
nations  were  to  call  upon  us  only  to  re- 
deem in  gold  the  dollars  which  now  are 
in  their  central  banks — not  to  mention 
those  that  are  held  by  their  private  citi- 
zens— our  coimtry  would  not  have  left 
enough  gold  to  be  able  to  fulfill  the 
statutory  requirement  of  $12  million  of 
gold  to  back  up  our  currency  that  is 
now  in  circulation  here.  I  .■suppose  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  knows 
about  that  situation.  This  problem  is  a 
very  seriotis  one,  because  at  the  present 


time  we  do  not  have  sufficient  gold  to 
back  up  all  the  foreign  holdings  of  our 
currency. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  correct.  In  fact,  I  think  it 
cannot  be  disputed  that  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  the  present  admmistration  in 
this  field  constitutes  a  negation  of  the 
Scriptural  injunction  that — 

U  any  provide  not  lor  his  own.  and 
specially  for  those  of  his  o^-n  house,  he  hath 
denied  the  faltli,  and  Is  worse  thsm  an  In- 
fidel. 

This  administration  is  encouraging  the 
importation  into  this  country  of  large 
quantities  of  goods  produced  in  low- 
cost  countries  abroad  even  though  this 
country  is  prodftcing  such  goods  in  sur- 
plus quantities;  and  anyone  must  realize 
that  a  continuation  of  that  policy  will 
result  in  robbing  Americans  of  their  jobs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  instance, 
since  1939.  foreign  importations  of 
shrimp  have  increased  from  4  percent 
to  47  percent  of  the  domestic  market 
requirements;  and  a  projection  of  that 
trend  indicates  that  in  5  years  or  more, 
foreign  imports  of  shrimp  will  take  99 
percent  of  the  American  market  for 
shrimp.  That  situation  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  Louisiana,  v.ith  its  fieet  of  3,000 
shrimp  boats  in  operation.  Yet  when 
we  try  to  have  steps  taken  to  stabilize 
the  market  for  our  own  producers,  the 
administration  opposes  the  taking  of 
such  steps,  and  says  we  have  too  many 
shrimp  fishermen. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  in  one  of  the  Ran- 
dall reports  it  is  suggested  that  we  must 
aid  foreign  nations  by  depri\lng  Ameri- 
cans of  the  jobs  they  now  have,  and  edu- 
cate them  to  do  other  work. 

This  situation  exists  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  textiles  and  shrimp,  but  also  in 
regard  to  manj'  other  industries  in  many 
other  fields. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  said 
that  we  are  supposed  to  have  a  favorable 
balance  of  exjxirts  over  imports.  But 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  knows 
that  that  statement  does  not  take  into 
account  the  very  large  amount  of  for- 
eign travel  by  Americans  and  the  very 
large  amounts  of  dollars  our  military 
forces  stationed  overseas  spend  in  for- 
eign cotintries.  And  when  it  is  said  that 
we  have  a  favorable  ratio  of  exports  to 
imports,  that  statement  also  does  not 
take  into  account,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  pointed  out.  the 
vast  amount  of  economic  aid  we  are 
dispensing  all  over  the  world  and  the  flow 
of  Americsin  dollars  into  foreign  invest- 
ments. 

When  all  those  factors  and  develop- 
ments are  considered,  my  best  estimate 
and  recollection  is  that  our  balance  of 
payments  amounts  to  a  deficit  of  S3  bil- 
lion a  year.  That  is  how  the  trend  has 
been  going. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  provision  of  the  recent 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  reflects  the 
philosophy  of  the  administration.  This 
provision  stipulates,  in  effect,  that  if 
Americans,  instead  of  investing  their 
funds  in  the  United  States,  will  invest 
them  in  mortgages  upon  the  homes  of 
private  citieens  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  *ul  guarantee 
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the  payment  of  the  mortgages  on  those 
homes.  That  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  this  administration  has  gone. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  his  efforts  lo  see  to  it  that  American 
industries  are  not  destroyed  and  Amer- 
ican jobs  are  not  obliterated. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  certainly  am  pleased  to  find  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Robert 
Anderson,  iS  at  lea-si  one  person  in  this 
administration  who  realizes  that  we 
must  stop  this  development,  and  must 
proceed  m  the  other  direction,  because 
the  administration  has  gone  much  too 
far  in  developing  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade,  and  has  permitted  and  en- 
courai,'ed  other  nations  to  discriminate 
against  American  exports,  while  permit- 
ting foreign  manufacturers  to  take  the 
American  market  away  from  our  own 
industries.  At  Ieac;t  the  Secretary  of  the 
T.easury  understands — from  his  con- 
tacts with  foreign  bankers — that  this 
development  has  gone  as  far  as  we  can 
possibly  pennit  it  to  go;  and  he  also  un- 
derstands, I  am  sure,  that  insofar  as 
our  ability  to  meet  foreign  demands  for 
the  redemption  of  our  currency  in  gold 
may  be  concerned,  we  are  broke. 

We  can  no  longer  take  care  of  the  en- 
tire world.  We  must  begin  to  protect 
ourselves  We  must  immediately  take 
steps  to  do  so. 

The  admmi.st ration  has  placed  Amer- 
ican industries  in  so  precarious  a  posi- 
tion that,  today,  half  of  them  can  be 
driven  out  of  business  at  any  moment  by 
the  imports  coming  from  low-cost  for- 
eign producers. 

Mr.  ERVIN  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  correct. 

Furthermore,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  United  States  will  have  to  realize 
that  .American  industry  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  further  sacrifices  in  an  effort 
to  purchase  friends  abroad.  At  that 
time,  the  United  States  will  have  to  take 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  special  favors 
it  is  now  extending  to  foreign  countries 
at  the  expense  of  American  industry 
and  American  labor.  These  steps,  which 
will  become  inevitable  to  avert  economic 
disaster  at  home,  wUl  lose  friends.  And, 
of  course,  a  lost  friend  makes  the  most 
bitter  enemy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  addition, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  knows 
that  Texaco  and  Gulf  and  other  Ameri- 
can oil  companies  were  encouraged  to 
establish  refineries  in  Cuba,  and  now 
Cuba  is  requiring  those  refineries  to  use 
only  Russian  oil. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Moss  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia? 

Mr    ERVIN      I  yield. 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  my  word  of  commendation,  for 
what  It  may  be  worth,  to  the  commenda- 
tions already  paid  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin  '  and  to  other  Senators  who  have 
assisted  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  tiie  monumental  injustice  done 


and  being  done  to  a  great  segment  of 
American  industry. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin)  is  very  well  in- 
formed in  regard  to  all  the  ramifications 
of  this  trend,  as  it  affects  so  adversely 
the  American  textile  industry,  and  he 
is  well  aware  of  the  hardships  that  in- 
dustry is  experiencing  because  of  the 
activities  of  the  administration  m  plac- 
ing upon  it  an  undue  part  of  the  bur- 
den this  country  has  assumed  in  sup- 
porting foreign  industries. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  i  Mr.  Ervin  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long  I,  and  my  colleague 
[Mr.  TalmadgeI  will  not  become  weary 
and  will  not  cease  their  efforts,  but  will 
continue  to  hammer  away  on  thLs  theme 
until  some  necessary  action  is  taken. 

I  realize  that  some  persons  in  the 
United  States  are  not  now  particularly 
interested  in  the  present  highly  danger- 
ous developments;  they  do  not  think 
these  matters  afTect  them  particularly. 
But  certainly  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  they  will  be  affected  vitally.  And 
then  the  dreamers  and  the  planners 
will  have  to  descend  from  the  ivy- 
covered  towers  in  which  they  now  live 
and  make  feverish  and  belated  attempts 
to  find  means  to  repair  the  great  dam- 
age done  to  American  industries. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  lull  the 
people  into  thinking  that  we  were  exag- 
gerating the  question,  but  that  is  simply 
not  the  case.  It  reminds  me  of  the  col- 
ored man  who  caught  a  catfish,  brought 
it  into  his  kitchen,  put  it  on  the  kitchen 
table,  and  started  to  clean  it.  Of  course, 
the  catfish  was  jumping  and  squirming 
about.  He  said.  'Be  still,  catfish.  I'm 
not  trying  to  do  anything  to  you  but 
gut  you."  All  these  people  are  doing  is 
asking  us  to  keep  still  and  stand  silent 
and  see  interests  vital  to  our  section  of 
the  country,  and  indeed,  to  the  entire 
country,  liquidated  by  this  ill-advised 
approach. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  compliments  and 
his  very  pertinent  remarks. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who  is 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  Nation, 
and  who  has  a  keen  insight  into  the 
economic  conditions  of  this  country, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  serious  situ- 
ation in  which  the  textile  industry  finds 
itself  today. 

Every  time  the  Congress  considers  an 
extension  of  the  Trade  Act,  we  get  re- 
peated assurances  from  the  administra- 
tion that  there  exist  in  the  act  sufficient 
procedures  to  protect  domestic  industries 
from  destruction  by  virtue  of  imports; 
but  when  the  domestic  industries  invoke 
the  procedures  which  Congress  estab- 
lished, the  administration  and  the  Tariff 
Commission,  almost  without  exception, 
callously  refuse  to  grant  any  relief,  re- 
gardless of  the  severity  of  the  damage  to 


domestic  industries,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  clear  and  unmistakable  wording  and 
intent  of  the  acts  passed  by  Congress. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  if  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.   ERVIN.     It  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  section  624(a>  of  title  7  of 
the  United  States  Code,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act.  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  haa 
reason  to  believe  that  any  article  or  articles 
are  being  or  are  practically  certain  to  be 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  under  such 
conditions  and  In  such  quantities  as  to  render 
or  tend  to  render  Ineffective,  or  nutterlally 
Interfere  with,  any  program  or  operation 
undertaken  under  sections  601-604.  607,  608, 
608a.  608b.  608c,  608d,  608e-l.  608f-612.  613, 
614-619.  620.  623,  and  624  of  this  title  or  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  the  E>omestlc  Allot- 
ment Act.  as  amended,  or  section  612c  of 
this  title,  or  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other 
program  or  operation  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  any  agency 
operating  under  Its  direction,  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  any  product  processed  In  the 
United  States  from  any  agricultural  com- 
modity or  product  thereof  with  respect  to 
which  any  such  program  or  operation  Is  being 
undertaken,  he  shall  so  advise  the  President, 
and.  If  the  President  agrees  that  there  Is 
reason  for  such  belief,  the  President  shall 
cause  an  Immediate  Investigation  to  be  made 
by  the  U.8.  Tariff  Commission,  which  shall 
give  precedence  to  Investigations  under  this 
section  to  determine  such  facts. 

Would  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina not  agree  that,  in  view  ol  this  lan- 
guage, the  President  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  were  defying  the  language 
of  the  act  and  the  intent  of  Congre.ss 
in  limiting  the  scope  of  this  investiga- 
tion to  imports  which — and  I  quote  from 
the  President's  letter:  "render  or  tend 
to  render  ineffective  or  materially  inter- 
fere with  the  import  subsidy  program? 

Mr  ERVIN.  My  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  is  this:  When 
the  President  restricted  the  investiga- 
tion before  the  Tariff  Commission  solely 
to  the  question  of  the  effect  of  imports 
on  the  cotton  export  subsidy  program, 
the  President  in  effect  amended  the  act 
of  Congress.  This  is  true  because  sec- 
tion 22  clearly  contemplates  that  the 
major  purpose  of  an  investigation  under 
it  is  to  determine  whether  foreign  im- 
ports result  in  materially  reducing  the 
quantity  of  goods  processed  by  American 
manufacturers  out  of  American  agricul- 
tural products  covered  by  these  pro- 
grams. When  the  President  restricted 
the  investigation  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  did.  he.  in  effect,  amended  the 
act  of  Congress  and.  in  effect,  denied 
the  textile  industry  the  protection  which 
the  Congress  intended  it  should  have. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Did  not  Congress, 
in  enacting  that  law.  envision  that  what 
has  happened  might  happen,  and  did  it 
not  try  to  provide  procedural  remedies  to 
protect  the  affected  industry? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  that  is  why  it  en- 
acted section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
agree  with  me  that  the  action  of  the 
President  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
was  a  very  serious  action  with  regard  to 
the  textile  industry,  In  view  of  what  has 
been  occurring  here  within  the  past  few 
years? 

Mr.  ERVIN  It  was  extremely  serious. 
The  restricted  hearing  calls  to  mind  the 
incident  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
where  someone  asks  for  bread,  and  is 
given  a  stone.  They  gave  out  an  illusory 
hope  that  relief  would  be  granted,  as  sec- 
tion 22  contemplates,  and  then  they  re- 
stricted the  hearing  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  relief  could  be  granted. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Traditionally,  the 
United  States  has  been  a  net  exporter 
of  cotton  cloth  by  a  very  wide  margin. 
For  Instance,  the  ratio  of  U.S.  imports 
of  cotton  cloth  to  exp>orts  of  cotton  cloth 
for  the  year  1949  was  2  percent.  For  the 
year  1958,  the  ratio  had  increased  to  28 
r>ercent. 

Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  such  a 
steady  and  substantial  incresLse  over  that 
10-year  period,  in  itself.  Ls  cause  for 
serious  concern  with  regard  to  the  tex- 
tile industry,  and  sufficient  cause  for  re- 
lief under  section  22'' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  answer  to  that  is 
certainly  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  THI'RMOND.  In  January  1959 
U.S.  imports  of  cotton  cloth  were  21  per- 
cent as  large  as  exports.  By  December 
1959,  U.S.  Imports  were  93  percent  of 
exports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  the  Senate  may  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  yield. 


MESSAGE    I-RUM     THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following 
bills  of  the  House: 

H  R  4595  An  act  to  clarify  and  make  uni- 
form certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
special  postage  rates  for  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  library  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes:   and 

H  R.  7379  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  27.  1956,  with  respect  to  the  detention 
of  mall  for  temporary  periods  in  the  public 
Interest,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  397)  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  resettlement 
of  certain  refugees;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Walter.  Mr.  Peighan,  and  Mr.  Moore 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bin  (H.R  10495^  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963 
for  the  construction  of  certain  highways 


in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  7593)  to  provide  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  may  temporarily  au- 
thorize certain  air  carriers  to  engage  in 
supplemental  air  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8229)  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  Income  tax  for  supplemental 
unemployment  benefit  trusts. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11748*  to  continue  until  the  close 
of  June  30.  1961,  the  suspension  of  duties 
on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills. 
In  which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H  R.  900  An  act  to  validate  certain  over- 
payments Inadvertently  made  by  the  United 
States  to  several  of  the  States  and  to  relieve 
certifying  and  disbursing  officers  from  li- 
ability therefrom;  and 

H.R  8665.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  establish  a  memorial  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt  In  the  National  Capital" 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  such 
memorial    by   the   Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  hsid  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

S.  1506.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
"grandfather"  rights  for  certain  motor  car- 
riers and  freight  forwarders  operating  In  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  within  Alaska 
and  between  Alaska  and  the  other  States  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  certain  water  car- 
riers operating  within  Alaska,  to  provide 
"grandfather"  rights  fc«-  certain  freight  for- 
warders op>eratlng  between  Hawaii  and  the 
other  States  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  L. 
Patton; 

S.2113,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
K.  CaldweU; 

S.  2277.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Geo.  D 
Emery  Ck).; 

S.  2548. 
Larson; 

S  2689. 
Lien; 

S.  2744.  An  act  to  extend  the  term  of 
design  patent  No.  21,053,  dated  September 
22,  1891.  for  a  badge,  granted  to  George 
Brown  Goode,  and  assigned  to  the  National 
Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; 

S,  2817  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  R. 
Paquette; 

S.2855.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
Nicholson  Miller; 

S.  2857.  An  act  to  amend  the  C\\\\  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  dlsposl- 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  C. 


An   act  for   the  relief  of  Hwachll 


tlon  of  contributions  In  the  case  of  annui- 
tants whose  length  of  service  exceeds  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  the  maximum 
annuity  allowable  under  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.3105.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Y.  Allen,  Jr..  Donald  Baldwin  Qulntero 
Johann  Prledrlch  Stapelfeld,  and  Kenneth 
Gordon  Woods; 

S.  3545.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  January  21,  1929  (48  U.S.C.  354a(c)). 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
National  Institute  for  International  Health 
and  Medical  Research,  to  provide  for  inter- 
national cooperation  In  health  research,  re- 
search training,  and  research  planning,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Darwin,  Adolphe  Hersteln,  and  Nicholas  An- 
thony Marcantonakis; 

H.R.  7211.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
disability  compensation  for  certain  serioxisly 
disabled  veterans; 

HR.  11998.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H  R  12232.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


Mr.  President,  will 


PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  RE.^El^TLK.N'IKNT  OF 
CERTAIN    REFUGEES 

Mr.   EASTLAND, 
the  Senator  yield? 
^     The  House  of  Representatives  has  to- 
day  

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  May  I  ask  the  purpose 
of  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  EASTLANT).  I  desire  to  make  a 
motion  for  a  conference. 

Mr.  ERVm.  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  permit  me,  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr   THURMONTD     Yes 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  House  of  Flep- 
resentatives  has  today  messaged  to  the 
Senate  its  disagreeing  vot«s  to  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  joint  resolution  -  H.J. 
Res.  397 '  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  resettlement  of  certain 
refugees,  and  asks  for  a  conference. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  House,  and  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The 
Senator  will  .'itat-e  it 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Are  the  motions  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  sepa- 
rable, so  that  the  motion  to  agree  to  a 
conference  can  be  separated  from  the 
motion  \-o  appoint  conferees? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First  the 
matter  should  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  :a:d  be- 
fore   the   Senate    a   message   from    the 
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liouie  of  Represeniai.ves  annoijncing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bili  H  R  397  •  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
resettlement  of  certain  refugees  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on    the    disagreeing    votes    of    the    two 

Houses  therf^on  

The  PRESIDING  (jFFICER.  The 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  separable, 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  request 
that  the  motion  b?  separated  and  that 
separate  votes  be  had  on  each  part  of 
ttie  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requ-'.^t  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York''  The  Chair  hears  none: 
and.  without  objection,  the  motion  will 
be  separated. 

The  first  part  of  the  motion  is  upon 
insisting  on  the  Senate  amendments  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  quesr:or.  ;s  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
part  of  th->  motion.  [Putting  the 
question  , 

The    first    part    of    the    motion    was 

a-'reed  to  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
second  part  of  the  motion  is  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  conferees. 

Mr.  JAVITS      Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Upon  that  poition  of 
the  motion  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  a  question. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  views. 
The  Senator  understands  my  views.  I 
have  said  before  that  I  certainly  under- 
stand the  sincerity  of  the  Senator's 
views  I  hope  he  respects  the  sincerity 
of  my  vie-.vs  and  the  views  of  our  other 
colleagues. 

I  had  hoped  that  perhaps  in  this 
situation,  in  view  of  the  way  the  sides 
lined  up  last  night,  there  should  be 
some  fair  representation  and  voice  for 
the  Pong  amendment  in  the  composition 
of  the  conferees.  Would  the  Senator 
be  kind  enough  to  Inform  us  what  he 
has  in  mind  in  that  regard' 

Mr  EASTLAND  Yes.  The  conferees 
would  be  the  minority  leader  TMr. 
DiRKSEN !  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr  Kffauver'.  taking  the  Senators 
in  seniority  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  the  chairman. 

Mr.    JAVITS     The    Senator    has    in 
mind  three  conferees? 
Mr.  EASTLAND      Yes. 
Mr.    JAVITS      As    I    understand    the 
situation,  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  also  has  as  one 
of  its  members  my  colleague  from  New 
York   [Mr.  Keating:.     Is  that  correct? 
Mr  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct,  but  I  am  not  the  senior  member 
of   the   Subcommittee  on    Immigration 
and  Naturalization  on  the  Republican 
.side.    The  chairman  could  inform  us  of 
that. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
pardon  me.  I  could  not  understand  the 
question. 

Mr  KEATING  Who  is  the  senior 
Republican  memo<^r  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Imrr..^;  :it.^a  and  Naturalization? 


Mr.  EASll-^ND  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirkse.n). 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  was  going  to  make  a 
suggest. on  I  do  not  wish  to  tie  my  col- 
league uito  this,  for  I  did  not  consult 
him  about  it,  and  this  is  entirely  a  uni- 
lateral suggestion  of  mine. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  will  tell  the  Sen- 
ator this;  We  will  insist  on  the  Senate 
amendments.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
honesty  that  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  are  going  to  insist  on  the 
amendments.  I  know  of  no  more  fair 
way  than  to  have  the  minority  leader 
LMr.  DipksenJ.  the  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  [Mr. 
Kef.\uver1.  and  the  chairman,  made  the 
conferees.  That  is  a  common  practice  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand.  I  will 
state  to  the  Senator  what  I  have  in  mind, 
if  the  Senator  will  allow  me  1  minute.  I 
understand  the  situation,  ais  does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  We  are  sort 
of  projected  into  .something  of  a  con- 
troversy, which  probably  none  of  us  ex- 
pected, at  least  with  resc>ect  to  the  par- 
ticular resolution  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time.     Nevertheless,  it  is  before  us. 

I  make  tlie  suggestion  to  my  colleague, 
to  the  minority  leader,  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  as  well  as  to  the  major- 
ity leader,  that  it  might  be  well  in  this 
situation  if  the  Senator  would  consider  a 
conference  committee  of  five  members, 
which  would  allow  my  colleague  from 
New  York  to  serve.  I  repeat,  I  did  not 
consult  with  my  colleague,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  embarrass  him.  Agreement  to 
this  suggestion  would  permit  him  to 
serve. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  even 
that  would  not  permit  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  to  serve  on  the  con- 
ference committee,  because  the  second 
ranking  member  of  the  compiittee  is  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska    [Mr.  HruskaI. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  thinking  about  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization. There  are  only  two  Repub- 
lican members  on  that  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing 1. 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  Very  well.  The  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  have  a  third  Democrat 
appointed?  Does  the  Senator  wish  to 
have  the  next  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Sub- 
committee appointed? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  going  to  respect- 
fully suggest  that  to  the  Senator.  As 
I  have  said,  I  realize  this  is  a  matter  of 
comity,  and  that  there  is  no  force  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  re- 
questing that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan!,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  be  named 
conferees. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  it  is 
apparent  that  little  is  to  be  gained  by 
expanding  the  number  of  Senate  con- 
ferees. I  shall  make  my  views  known 
to  the  conferees  whether  or  not  I  am  on 
the  conference  committee,  as  is  the 
privilege  of  any  Senator.  I  have  a  pro- 
posal for  a  possible  compromise  between 
the  views  of  the  Senate  and  the  other 


body.  I  shall  discuss  my  proposal  with 
the  conferees  whether  or  nut  I  am  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee 

Mr.  EASTLAND  I  am  informed  that 
the  House  has  three  conferees.  The 
nunority  leader  [Mr.  DirksenI  can  be 
trusted.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Kefauver  1  can  be  trusted.  I  know 
the  chairman  is  going  to  do  the  best  he 
can  on  behalf  of  the  amendments.  I  do 
not  see  what  would  be  gained  by  ajguing 
about  this. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  we  do  gain  some- 
thing, but  obviously  I  would  not  wish  to 
press  the  matter,  for  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  who  I  thought  would  suitably 
be  one  of  the  conferees,  does  not  think 
that  would  be  the  most  effective  way  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  appreciate  the  sug- 
gestion of  my  senior  colleague  and  the 
confidence  in  me  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed. However,  since  the  conference 
committee  would  need  to  \>e  expanded, 
I  lean  to  the  view  that  perhaps  by  con- 
sultation with  the  three  conferees  whom 
the  chairman  wishes  to  have  named  I 
could  be  equally  effective  and  perhaps 
more  effective  than  I  could  be  as  a 
lonely  minority  of  one  on  a  five-man 
Senate  conference  group. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  fact,  the  chair- 
man went  beyond  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Subconmuttee,  when  he 
suggested  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Kefauver  1  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  committee.  That  is 
the  only  fair  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further.  I  respectfully 
ask  my  minority  leader  what  he  thinks 
about  this  arrangement,  and  whether  it 
is  satisfactory  to  him. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
arrangement  is  entirely  satisfactory 
Speaking  only  for  myself  as  one  of  the 
proposed  conJerees,  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  aggressively  assert  the  c>osition  of  the 
Senate.  I  shall  do  as  I  have  done  for 
over  25  years  on  conference  committees. 
I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  uphold  the 
views  of  the  Senate  as  indicated  by  the 
Senate's  vote  yesterday.  Beyond  that, 
we  simply  have  to  play  it  by  ear.  We 
have  to  ascertain  what  are  the  view  s  and 
general  opinions  of  the  House  conferees. 
I  think  I  am  free  to  assert  now  that  if 
it  is  necessary,  to  secure  a  bill,  to  relent 
from  the  Senate  position,  that  I  would 
do,  because  this  is  International  Refugee 
Year.  If  I  cannot  get  a  whole  l0€if  I 
will  get  what  bread  I  can.  On  that  basis 
I  shall  keep  myself  flexible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
understand  the  situation  I  have  served 
the  purpose  I  had  in  mind  in  raising  the 
Issue,  having  it  discussed,  and  getting 
various  points  of  view  expressed  on  It. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
say  we  are  not  ready  to  fight  on  this 
particular  resolution  at  this  particular 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  what  I  said  last 
nl^t:  This  Is  the  last  time,  if  I  am  a 
party  to  the  proceedings,  that  this  will 
be  the  way  we  will  get  into  and  get  out 
of  an  Immigration  resolution  of  this 
kind. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  second 
part  of  the  motion  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi 

Mr  PONG      Mr   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PONG.  As  the  author  of  the 
amendment.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
proposed  selection  of  conference  com- 
mittee members.  I  know  they  will  do  a 
good  job.  I  know  they  will  assert  the 
p>osition  of  the  Senate.  I  have  great 
respect  for  their  integrity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  second 
part  of  the  motion  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  second  part  of  the  motion  w-as 
agreed  to;  and  the  Presiding  OfiQcer  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Kefauver.  and 
Mr.  DiRKSEN  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


TARIFF     COMMltiblON'S     DECISION 
ON  COTTON  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 

Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Ervin  ]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
further  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  repeat  my  question  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

In  January  1959.  US  imp>orts  of  cot- 
ton cloth  were  21  percent  as  large  as 
exports,  but  by  December  1959.  the  U.S. 
imports  of  cotton  cloth  were  93  percent 
of  exports.  The  imports  reached  an  all- 
time  record  high  of  241  million  square 
yards  in  1959.  Does  this  not  indicate 
that  we  are  fast  becoming  a  net  importer 
of  cotton  cloth? 

Mr  ERVIN.  It  undoubtedly  does.  It 
illustrates  the  p>oint  that  this  adminis- 
tration, while  professing  to  follow  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  concept,  has 
absolutely  repudiated  what  Cordell  Hull 
said  on  that  subject,  namely,  that  re- 
ciprocal trade  requires  that  this  Nation 
export  to  other  countries  goods  which  it 
produces  in  surplus  quantities,  and  im- 
port from  other  countries  goods  which  it 
either  cannot  produce  or  cannot  produce 
effectively. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
well  knows,  this  country  has  been  for 
many  decades  one  of  the  great  textile 
producing  countries  of  the  world.  For 
many  years  it  has  produced  virtually  all 
kinds  of  textile  products  in  surplus 
quantities.  When  we  encourage  the 
importation  of  goods  which  we  are  al- 
ready producing  in  surplus  quantities, 
the  inevitable  result  is  that  we  impair 
the  domestic  market  of  the  domestic 
industry  and  deprive  American  workers 
in  that  industry  of  their  jobs 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1959.  imports  of  yarn  cotton  were 
282,756  pounds.  In  the  second  quarter 
they  were  223.065  pounds.  In  the  third 
quarter  they  were  194.189  pounds.  In 
the  fourth  quarter,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  importation  of  cotton  cloth,  there 
was  a  tremendous  increase,  for  our  im- 
ports of  cotton  yam  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1959  reached  the  astounding  total 
of  680.427  pounds. 


Those  figures  show  the  total  imports 
of  yam  for  1959  to  be  1.380.437  pounds, 
as  compared  to  835.000  pounds  imported 
in  1958. 

Does  this  not  indicate  that  we  are  also 
fast  becoming  an  importer  of  cotton 
yam? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  the  figures  indicate 
that  in  a  most  startling  manner. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  have  consid- 
ered cotton  cloth  and  cotton  yam.  The 
same  trend  applies  to  finished  garments. 
For  instance,  with  resp>ect  to  shirts,  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1959  the  United 
States  imr>orted  379,000  dozen  shirts.  In 
the  second  quarter  of  1959,  the  imports 
of  cotton  shirts  were  up  22  percent,  to 
461,000  dozen.  By  September  1959,  im- 
ports of  cotton  shirts  had  reached  1  '2 
million  dozen  shirts,  which  was  equal  to 
the  total  imports  for  the  entire  year  1958. 

Do  not  these  figures  indicate  that  not 
only  are  we  imjwrting  ever-increasing 
quantities  of  cotton  yam  and  cotton  cloth 
but  also  that  we  have  now  proceeded  to 
import  the  completed  garments  in  tre- 
mendous volume,  such  as  cotton  shirts, 
and  does  this  not  further  deprive  more 
Americans  of  jobs  in  the  textile  industry 
of  this  country? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  Moreover,  it  in- 
vades a  related  industry,  that  of  garment 
manufacturing,  which  employs  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans,  many  of 
whom  will  lose  thair  jobs  if  this  trend 
continues. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  the  trend  continues  the  remaining 
textile  mills  in  this  country  will  finally 
be  forced  to  close  their  doors,  and  mil- 
lions of  p)eople  will  become  unemployed 
by  reason  of  that  closing? 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Because  with  our  high  rates  of  pay,  in 
which  all  of  us  rejoice,  and  with  the  high 
rate  of  Federal  income  taxes,  which  all 
of  us  deplore,  it  is  impossible  for 
Americans  to  compete  with  those 
who  work  for  only  a  small  fraction  as 
much  as  the  average  American  in  this 
industry  receives.  And,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  our  industry  is  put  at  a  further 
disadvantage  by  the  fact  that  foreign 
industries  can  purchase  our  raw  cotton 
from  us  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  cents  a 
poimd  cheaper  than  the  price  for  which 
our  own  industry  can  purchase  it 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  1958,  a  study 
of  the  textile  industry  in  this  country 
was  made  by  the  Textile  Subcommittee 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  U.S  Senate,  which 
brought  out  that  textiles  rank  second 
only  to  steel  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional defense  Are  we  not  jeopardizing 
the  national  defense  of  this  country 
when  we  permit  unlimited  quantities  of 
cotton  yarn  and  cotton  cloth  and  cotton - 
manufactured  goods  and  completed  gar- 
ments to  come  into  this  country,  and 
therefore  cause  our  textile  mills  to 
close?  If  we  have  an  emergency,  do- 
mestic production  will  be  badly  needed, 
since  only  steel  is  a  more  vital  part  of 
our  defense  mobilization  base.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  should  like  to  add  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
served  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 


and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  conduct- 
ed the  textile  investigation,  and  ren- 
dered most  valuable  services  to  our  Na- 
tion in  so  doing.  As  a  result  of  his 
service  on  the  subcommittee  and  as  a 
result  of  his  long  study  of  this  problem, 
he  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  great 
experts  of  the  Nation  in  this  field.  As 
a  consequence,  he  understands  the  situ- 
ation in  which  this  countrj'  will  ulti- 
mately find  itself  if  the  administration 
does  not  see  fit  to  carrj'  out  the  true 
intent  and  purpose  of  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  closing,  I  again 
wish  to  congratulate  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  so  forcefully  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  his  contribution  to  this  discussion, 
and  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  to 
the  Nation  in  his  fight  to  preserve  fair 
play  for  the  textile  industry  and  those 
who  work  in  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  one  ques- 
tion I  almost  forgot  to  ask.  I  believe  a 
few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  is  now  on  the  floor  and  can 
hear  this  question,  referred  to  obsoles- 
cence in  the  textile  industry.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  in  the  South  we  have  a  higher 
production  of  textiles  per  man-hour  than 
is  found  anyw'here  else  in  the  world? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Therefore  it  is  not 
obsolescence  that  is  causing  the  trouble; 
it  is  due  to  other  causes,  primarily  low 
wage  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  industry  is  com- 
pelled to  compete  with  the  products  of 
countries  which  pay  sweatshop  wages, 
amounting  to  only  a  fraction  of  the 
wages  paid  in  this  country.  In  addition, 
our  Government  is  selling  cotton  to  for- 
eign countries  cheaper  than  the  Amer- 
ican textile  industry  can  purchase  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Soufcti-  Carolina 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  who  used  to 
work  in  a  textile  plant,  and  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  problems  of  the  industry, 
not  only  as  a  result  of  his  study,  but  also 
his  experience. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  his  remarks,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
him  for  discussing  the  subject  today. 

I  worked  in  cotton  mills  many  a  day 
for  50  cents  a  day.  That  wage  may 
sound  very  little  in  this  day  and  time,  but 
I  have  done  that. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  policies  of  this  administration, 
and  of  the  State  Department  in  previous 
administrations  also,  have  brought 
about  the  problem  we  have  presently  in 
this  industry'? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  Apparently  the  textile  industry  has 
been  selected  as  a  sacrificial  lamb. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
That  is  true.  When  a  doctor  goes  to 
visit  a  patient  and  diagnoses  the  case, 
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he  then  tries  to  do  something  to  bring 
about  relief,  docs  he  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN      That  is  his  function. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
We  have  been  :ry;ng  to  interest  the  State 
Department  and  also  the  White  House  to 
try  to  diagnose  the  case  and  to  cure  the 
patient,  for  we  have  a  sick  patient.  Is 
that  not  true':' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  exactly  right. 
The  patient  is  suffering  from  injury  in- 
flicted by  imports.  The  investigation 
was  confined  to  the  investigation  of  the 
effect  on  the  cotton  subsidy  export  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  JOH.'.'SION"  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  ao-  .u'-.lv  right.  When  they 
diagnosea  ii.e  patient  they  did  about 
what  they  used  to  do  to  us  in  the  Army. 
They  used  to  give  us  c.c.  pills,  and  maybe 
an  aspirin  and  send  us  back  to  our  tent 
to  rest  a  while.  This  situation  reminds 
one  of  It  Today,  instead  of  looking  into 
tbe  patient's  sickness  and  what  the 
trouble  i.s,  they  turn  around  and  look  at 
some  part  of  the  body  that  is  in  good 
health,  so  to  speak,  and  they  try  to  cure 
another  thing.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  Instead  of  studying 
what  -action  22  contemplated,  namely, 
the  effect  of  imports  of  foreign  textile 
products  on  textile  products  made  in 
America  out  of  American  cotton,  they 
undertook  to  investigate  the  effect  of 
such  imports  on  the  exporting  of  raw 
CO*: ton.  They  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  ;f  less  cotton  is  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  more  American  cotton 
will  be  exported.  That  is  undoubtedly 
true.  Indeed,  if  we  abolish  the  textile 
industry  entirely,  aU  American  cotton 
will  have  to  be  exported. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
They  looked  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  whether  they  could  sell  to  Japan. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  To  Japan  and  other 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Everybody  knows  what  the  answer  there 
would  be. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Especially  since  .he  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  sell  the  cot- 
ton for  6  or  8  cents  less  than  it  is  sold 
in  America. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
When  an  industry  gets  pinched,  it  be- 
gins to  complain. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
At  the  present  time  the  textile  industry  is 
being  hurt 

Mr.  ERVIN.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  is  being  hurt  by  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  ERVTN    That  is  true. 

Mr.  JOHN.STON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  is  getting  hurt  by  cheap  labor  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVTN.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  is  getting  hurt  also  because  the  for- 
eign mills  can  buy  the  raw  product  at  a 
price  which  is  25  percent  cheaper  than 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  can 
buy  it  for. 

Mr  ERVIN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
And  can  buy  it  from  our  Oovernm^nt 
also. 

Mr  ERVIN'     T^:at  is  true. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

Mr.  ERVTN     That  is  true. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
We  are  complaining  about  it.  I  warn 
other  Senators  about  this.  I  have  al- 
ready heard  a  great  deal  of  complaining 
from  other  industries.  They  are  going 
to  be  treated  with  the  same  medicine  by 
the  same  doctor.  We  will  hear  the  same 
complaints  from  the  coal  industry  and 
steel  industry,  and  the  manufacturers  of 
other  commodities  in  the  United  States. 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ERVEN.  That  is  undoubtedly 
true.  I  was  told  by  a  building  supply 
man  in  my  State  that  he  could  buy  nails 
manufactured  in  Europe  cheaper  than 
he  could  buy  nails  from  the  American 
nail  industry. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
And  that  includes  all  kinds  of  wire  and 
steel  and  a  great  many  other  things.  It 
includes  steel  which  can  be  bought  from 
foreign  countries  and  brought  into  the 
United  States  and  sold  25  percent 
cheaper  than  steel  in  the  United  States 
can  be  sold  for.  That  is  affecting  the 
steel  industry,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Anyone  who  walks  down  the  street  can 
see  one  little  foreign  car  after  another 

Mr.  ZRVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
They  are  not  American  cars. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  In  most  cases  they  are 
foreign  cars. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
They  are  manufactured  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  many  cases  they  are 
manufactured  in  foreign  countries  by 
American  manufacturers  pursuant  to 
the  policy  which  this  administration  is 
following,  of  encouraging  Americans  to 
invest  money  in  foreign  countries  and 
then  competing  with  American  manu- 
facturers in  this  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  biggest  cotton- 
growers  in  the  United  States  have  gone 
to  Mexico  and  have  grown  about  a  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton  there  and  have  put 
it  on  the  world  market,  and  have  taken 
it  into  the  United  States,  in  competition 
with  our  labor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  in  doing  that,  they 
aid  and  abet  those  who  advocate  the 
ruinous  policies  we  have  been  discussing. 
As  a  consequence.  American  cotton- 
growers  are  being  robbed  In  a  twofold 
way  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
domestic  market. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
When  our  Government  gave  approxi- 
mately a  quarter  of  a  bilhon  dollars  to 
Japan  to  rehabilitate  her  textile  indus- 
try, did  we  not  encourage  that  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  We  are  now  actual- 
ly importing,  not  only  from  Japan  but 
from  other  countries  also,  goods  which 
we  produce  in  suit>1us  quantities.  Such 
importation  robs  American  workers  of 
their  jobs.  American  industries  of  their 
domestic  markets,  and  American  inves- 
tors of  a  fair  return  on  their  invest- 
ment.^. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolma. 
Is  it  not  true  that  our  Government  dur- 
ing the  last  7^2  years  has  refused  to 
put  any  quotas  on  manufactured  cotton 
goods  manufactured  in  Japan  and  com- 
ing into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Japanese  have  themselves  said,  "We 
will  just  make  it  that  much."  They  have 
put  into  effect  voluntary  quotas. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Congress  delegated  the 
power  to  regulate  foreign  trade  to  the 
President.  The  President  delegated  the 
power  to  the  State  Department.  And 
insofar  as  the  textile  industry  is  con- 
cerned, the  State  Department  has  dele- 
gated the  power  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  Japane'^e  textile  indus- 
try which  actually  determin.-  how  much 
of  the  American  domestic  market  the 
American  textile  mdustry  l>  to  enjoy. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Along  this  »ame 
line,  surely  the  two  Senators  who  are  dis- 
cussing this  subject  recall  that  President 
Eisenhower  promised  to  correct  this 
matter.  Do  the  Senators  remember  the 
"Dear  Joe'  letter  he  wrote  to  Jo«  Mar- 
rm  during  the  1956  campaign,  when  he 
said  he  recognized  the  problem  in  the 
textile  industry  and  proml,';ed  that  his 
administration  was  going  to  correct  It? 
Do  the  Senators  remember  that  letter? 

Mr  ERVTN.  The  Senator's  statement 
Is  correct. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  placed  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  about  a  year  ago. 
Then  a  few  months  ago  I  put  it  in  the 
Record  again.  It  is  rather  refreshing  for 
us  to  read  that  letter  every  once  in  a 
while.  Does  the  Senator  contend  that 
President  Eisenhower  and  his  adminis- 
tration did  not  make  that  correction? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  contend  that  they  did 
not.  I  contend  that  when  the  President 
ordered  this  hearing  under  section  22. 
the  question  to  be  examined  was  wheth- 
er or  not  there  was  a  material  reduction 
in  American  textile  products  made  out 
of  American  grown  cotton  by  reason  of 
these  imports.  The  President  would  not 
let  the  Tariff  Commission  investigate 
that  question  under  section  22.  On  the 
contrary,  the  President  limited  the  in- 
quiry to  the  effect  on  exports,  not  the  ef- 
fect on  imports. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  President  Eisen- 
hower, only  4  yejirs  ago.  made  a  promise 
in  writing,  addressed  to  Joe  Mahttn,  who 
at  that  time  was  the  Republican  leader 
in  the  House,  and  who  had  taken  the 
matter  up  with  the  President,  that  the 
President  would  take  prompt  steps  to 
correct  the  situation.  Four  years  have 
gone  by,  and  nothing  has  been  done. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder.  We  are 
on  the  eve  of  another  electioa  Does  the 
Senator  think  there  might  be  another 
•  Dear  Joe"'  loiter  being  written  this  fall? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  we  once  ajrain  receive  more  promises 
than  performance. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  In  other  words, 
the  contention  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  that  we  cannot  rely  on  these 


promises,  and  it  looks  as  if  Congress  may 
have  to  act.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  thlrJt  Congress  will 
have  to  act 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  re- 
members, does  he  not.  that  in  1955.  or 
perhaps  it  was  in  1956,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  barely  missed  puttmg 
an  amendment  on  the  mutual  security 
bill  to  take  care  of  this  very  situation? 
On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  an  sunend- 
ment  was  offered  by  the  late  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  Mr.  George,  the 
chaii-man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  it  failed  of  adoption  on  the 
Senate  floor  by  a  single  vote. 

Mr  ERVIN.  That  is  correct  As  the 
Senator  knows.  Congress  put  in  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act  two  pro- 
visions to  protect  American  industry 
against  imports,  namely,  the  i>?ril  point 
and  escape  clauses  It  also  put  section 
22  into  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
to  protect  American  industries  manu- 
facturing products  out  of  agricultural 
commodities  Yet  the  American  textile 
industry  has  been  unable  to  get  any  re- 
lief under  the  present  administration 
under  any  of  these  measures  which  Con- 
gress has  created  for  its  protection. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  ask  this 
final  question:  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  apree  with  me  that 
President  Eisenhower  and  his  admin- 
istration could  correct  this  situation  if 
they  would? 

Mr.  ERVIN  There  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  that.  They  have  plenty  of 
power  to  make  a  full  and  fair  investi- 
gation under  section  22. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Have  they  not  had 
that  ix)wer  all  along? 

M-    ERVIN.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr    JOHNSTON  of   South  Carolina. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  they  ditched  that 

investigation  and  went  off  on  another 

tangent? 

Mr.  ER\'TN.  They  restricted  the  na- 
ture of  the  investigation  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  made  impossible,  by 
reason  of  the  restriction,  to  grant  any 
relief. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Does  not  the  Senator  reach  the  conclu- 
sion, especially  because  this  administra- 
tion is  a  Republican  administration, 
that  if  the  next  administration  should 
be  a  Republican  administration,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  get  relief  from  Congress? 
Mr.  ERVEN.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that.  I  despair  of  getting  relief  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  being  so.  is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  textile  industry  may  not  be 
strong  enough  within  itself  to  secure 
the  necessary  legislation? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  may  then  be  necessary  to  have  the 
coal,  steel,  and  other  industries,  which 
are  now  beginning  to  get  hurt,  join  with 
us,  so  that  all  of  us  can  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

Mr.  ERVnsr.     I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON  of   South   Carolina. 

It  will  take  all  of  the  industries  together 

to  correct  a   situation   which   so    badly 

needs  to  be  remedied  at  this  time. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  is  correct.  I  thank  him  for  his 
participation  in  the  discussion  and  com- 
mend him  for  the  fight  which  he  has 
waged  at  all  times  to  protect  basic 
American  industries  and  those  who  work 
m  Lhem. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  favor  protecting  this  mdustry  and 
many  others,  as  well,  whether  they  be 
plywood,  steel,  automobiles,  or  others. 
They  will  all  begin  to  suffer  in  the 
near  future.  They  are  not  hurting  too 
much  as  present,  but  it  will  not  be  long 
unui  they  will  be  in  the  same  position 
the  textile  industry  is  in. 


Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business,  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomdnation5  of  postmasters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 


JOSEPHINE  LUE  i  .\.N  .^I^O  KNO'A'N 
AS  JOSEPHINE  FOOK-LAU>.  JO- 
SEPH LUE  FAN  (ALSO  KNOWN  AS 
JOSEPH  LEW-FAN  .  AND  AURA 
JOAN    LUE    FAN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  <S.  2585)  for  the  relief 
of  Josephine  Lue  Fan  ■  also  known  as  Jo- 
sephine Fook-Lau  > .  Joseph  Luc  Fan  i  also 
known  as  Joseph  Lew-Fan  > ,  and  Aura 
Joan  Lue  Fan.  which  were,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Tiiat.  for  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
( 27  ( ( A )  and  205  of  the  Ixnralgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act.  Joseph  Lue  Fan  and  Aura 
Joan  Lue  Pan,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  minor  alien  children  of  King  Lue 
Pan,  a  clUzen  of  the  United  States. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Lue  Fan 
and  Aura  Joan  Lue  Fan." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  M:  Presi- 
dent, on  June  18.  1960.  the  Senate  pa.ssed 
S.  2585,  to  grant  the  status  of  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  United  States  to 
two  beneficiaries  who  are  the  son  and 
daughter  of  a  U.S.  citizen.  They  are 
natives  of  an  adjacent  island  and  wore 
unable  to  adjust  their  status  while 
minors  by  departing  from  the  United 
States  Ijecause  of  financial  limitations. 

On  June  30.  1960  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  S.  2585.  with  amend- 
ments, to  preserve  nonquota  status  in  be- 
half of  the  beneficiaries.  Under  the 
amendments,  the  beneficiaries  will  have 
to  depart  from  the  United  States  and  re- 
enter for  permanent  residence. 

This  measure  has  been  cleared,  and  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  to  S.  2585. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SE.^SION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  received  a  number  of  re- 
quests from  Senatoi-s  with  respect  to 
the  Executive  Ca'endar.  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  clear  all  of  the  items  on 
the  Executive  Calendar.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  clear  everything  which  it  is  pc!- 
sible  to  clear  before  the  reces?. 

However,  no  opposition  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  the  nominations  of  post- 
masters, and  a  number  of  St^nat^rs  are 
mterested  m  them. 


THE  ANT.\RCT1C  TREATS' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  majority  leader 
what  he  proposes  to  do  about  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Antarctic  Treaty? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  had 
hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  to  pro- 
ceed to  its  consideration  before  the 
recess.  However,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  aware  of  the  problem  which 
confronts  us.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
has  any  recommendation  to  make  in 
connection  with  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  the  Senator 
from  Texas  knows.  I  have  tried  to  have 
the  treaty  taken  up  ever  since  il  was 
reported  by  the  committee.  However, 
from  the  discussion  which  took  place 
earlier  with  the  Senator  from  Geornia 
!Mr.  RussellI  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GRriNiNGi.  and  some  other 
Senators,  I  beUeve.  it  is  now  apparent 
that  considerable  time  will  be  required 
to  present  their  discussion  of  the  treaty. 
I  think  at  this  late  date  in  the  present 
.■session  it  will  be  impossible  to  allow 
enough  time  to  fully  discuss  the  treaty. 
I  wonder  whether  the  majority  leader 
would  be  disposed  to  have  at  least  what 
we  might  call  an  informal  agreement 
that  early  after  we  reassemble,  the  treaty 
may  be  scheduled  for  debate,  in  order 
to  allow  adequate  time  to  the  proponents 
and  to  the  opponents  to  discu.ss  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  always  disposed  to  t;o 
along  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  If  that  is  the  chairman's 
wish.  I  shall  be  glad  to  assure  him  that 
after  we  assemble  on  August  8.  we  can 
proceed  immediately  to  the  consideration 
of  the  treaty;  and  if  they  wish  it.  all 
Senators  can  be  on  notice  that  that 
will  be  done:  and  we  can  order  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  it.  and  can  assure  that 
that  will  be  done  early  in  the  session. 

Mr.  FUUBRIGHI  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  that  understood. 

I  think  the  treaty  should  have  been 
acted  on  by  now.  But,  for  various  rea- 
sons, that  has  not  been  possible:  and 
I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  take  up  the 
treaty  this  late  in  the  session.  I  would 
have  preferred  to  have  had  it  taken  up 
in  the  early  part  of  the  week.  But  at 
this  time,  and  under  the  circumstances, 
I  think  the  plan  we  now  have  will  be 
best. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  I  shall 
have  no  objection  to  taking  up  the  treaty. 
I  shall  certainlj'  demand  that  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  be  taken  on  the  treaty. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  I  hope  no  limi- 
tation on  debate  will  be  imposed  in  con- 
r.i-ction  with  the  treaty,  until  at  least 
1  have  an  opportunity  to  present  my 
views.  I  realize  they  may  not  appeal  to 
other.=;;  but  I  have  very  decided  views 
on  the  subject,  and  I  wish  to  have  an 
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opportunity  to  present  them.  I  do  noi 
mean  to  suggest  that  there  will  be  a 
filibuster .  but  I  wish  to  fully  discuss  the 
treaty,  because  I  regard  it  as  of  great 
importance,  and  a  very  unfortunate  step. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa5  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georma  may  be  sure  that  I 
•will  remember  his  request  and  will  pro- 
t^'Ct   his   interest 

Mr  THURMOND  M:  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  1-xa.-  y.eld  to  me? 

Mr    JOHNSON  of  T-  xas.     I  yield. 

Mr  THURMOND  I  wish  to  state  that 
I.  too.  am  opposrd  to  the  Antarctic 
Treaty;  and  if  -.iitre  is  to  be  a  time 
limitation  in  connection  with  our  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty.  I  request  the 
majority  leader  to  arrange  matters  so 
that  I  can  speak  at  some  length. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  so. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  :i  arrangements  are  being 
made  m  resard  to  the  treaty 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  None  is  con- 
templated at  the  moment.  Various  Sen- 
ators wish  to  have  the  Record  show  that 
they  desire  to  be  notified  before  the  Sen- 
ate proceeds  to  vote  on  the  treaty. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  make  the  same  request. 


SELF-EM PLOYKD   INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT   ACT  OF   1960 

Mr    SMATHER-.-^      Mr    President 

Mr    JOHN.SON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  While  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
the  start  of  the  bobtailed  session  com- 
mencmg  August  8 

Mr  RUSSELL  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  by  savn.^  it  will  be  bobtailed? 

Mr.  SMATPiERS  Well.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  I  hope  it  will 
be  bobtailed. 

So  I  wonder  whether  the  majority 
leader  can  give  us  an  indication  in  re- 
gard to  the  handhng  of  House  bill  10. 
It  has  been  before  us  for  3  days  now; 
but.  actually,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
have  any  coherent  debate  of  it,  because 
of  the  necessity  of  acting  on  the  confer- 
ence reports  before  the  adjournment. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  having 
brought  up  the  bill  in  the  first  instance; 
and  I  hope  he  will  be  willing  to  announce 
that  It  can  be  considered  when  we  re- 
turn in  August,  because  it  is  obvious  that 
we  cannot  dispose  of  it  today. 

A  number  of  amendments — approxi- 
mately 20,  I  believe — are  now  at  the 
desk;  and  I  think  there  is  no  possibility 
of  oiu-  concludmg  our  action  on  the  bill 
today. 

I  wonder  whether  the  majority  leader 
would  be  willing  to  have  us  proceed  with 
the  bill  in  August. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  accept  the  Senator's  suggestion. 


THE  U-2  PLANE  FLIGHTS— LETTERS 
BY  THE  SECFiETARY  OF  STATE 
AND  SENATOR  FULBRIGHT 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the   Secretar-.    of   State   and   my   reply 

thereto 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rzcord, 

as  follows: 

Jui,T  1,  1960. 

Hon.   J     W     Pt-LBRIGHT. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  my  testimony 
before  your  committee  on  May  27,  a  number 
of  questions  were  asked  about  a  decision  not 
to  suspend  the  U-2  flights  because  the  sum- 
mit conference  was  pending.  On  reading 
the  transcript.  It  seems  to  me  the  testimony 
has  left  that  point  unclear.  Accordingly.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
clarify  It.  and  would  appreciate  It  If  this 
letter  could  be  made  a  part  of  your  hearing 
record. 

There  was  a  decision  not  to  suspend  the 
flights.  The  President  so  stated  In  his  May 
25  radio- television  talk,  when  he  said 
"the  question  was  really  whether  to 
halt  the  program  and  thus  forgo  the  gath- 
ering of  important  information  that  was 
essential  and  that  was  likely  to  be  unavail- 
able at  a  later  date.  The  decision  was  that 
the  program  should  not  be  halted."  While 
I  did  not  participate  In  that  decision,  the 
President  was  nevertheless  fully  aware  of 
my  views  and  I  thoroughly  agree — as  I  Indi- 
cated In  my  testimony — that  the  decision 
was  a  wise  one. 

This  will  clear  up  any  uncertainty  on  this 
point  which  your  bearing  record  may  reflect. 
Most  sincerely. 

Christian  A    Herter. 


me  that  It  Is.  as  the  committee  report  says 
(p.  7).  "at  best  highly  ambiguous." 

If  earlier  flights  had.  In  fact,  been  sus- 
pended for  other  than  technical  reasons,  the 
question  arises  as  to  why  the  summit  con- 
ference was  regarded  as  less  Important  than 
prior  events  which  were  the  basis  for  svis- 
penslon. 

I  would  welcome  your  further  clarification 
of  these  matters. 

Very  truly  yours. 

J  W  Pttlbright, 

Chairman. 


July  2.   1960 
Hon    Christian   A.   Herter, 
Secretary  of   State. 
W^ishington,   DC 

I>EAR  Mr.  Secretary  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  1  directed  toward  clarifying  the 
committee's  record  regarding  whether  there 
was  an  affirmative  decision  not  to  8usp>enri 
U-2  overflights  In  light  of  the  approaching 
summit  conference.  Unfortunately.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  InAude  your  letter  In  the 
hearing  record,  because  that  record  has 
already  been  published.  Your  letter  will,  of 
course,  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  rec- 
ords of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
I  shall  also  have  It  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  along  with   this  reply. 

With  all  due  respect,  I  do  not  think  your 
letter  clarifies  the  point  very  much.  It 
states  that  "there  was  a  decision  not  to  sus- 
pend the  flights"  and  quotes  the  President's 
speech  of  May  25  to  the  same  eSect  The 
Presidents  speech  was,  of  course,  before  the 
committee  at  the  time  of  the  hearings,  and 
you  quoted  It  then. 

At  that  time,  you  also  agreed  that  no 
specific  decision  not  to  suspend  the  flights 
was  taken  (p.  58).  I  Infer  from  your  letter 
that  such  a  decision  was  In  fact  taken,  that 
you  did  not  participate  In  It,  but  that  you 
agreed  with  It.  Your  letter  also  supports  the 
Inference,  though  less  clearly,  that  the  deci- 
sion was  taken  by  the  President.  But  we 
are  still  left  in  the  dark  as  to  when  it  was 
taken  and  as  to  who.  If  anyone  besides  the 
President,  participated  In  It.  I  am  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  thought  that  such  a  deci- 
sion would  be  taken  without  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Most  Importantly,  the  record  is  still  un- 
clear as  to  whether  the  decision  applied  to 
the  program  of  flights,  as  an  Intelligence 
device  to  be  continued  over  an  Indeflnlte 
period  of  time,  or  whether  It  applied  to 
specific  flights  Included  within  the  overall 
program. 

A  related  point  has  to  do  with  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  flights  were  ever  sus- 
pended for  other  than  technical  reasons. 
Because  I  Intend  to  make  this  correspond- 
ence public,  I  am  Inhibited  from  citing  here 
all  the  relevant  statements  In  the  classlfled 
record.  If  you  will  review  this  classlfled 
record,  however,  I  think  you  will  agree  with 


ADJUSTMENTS    IN    SUGAR    QUOTAS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  1901.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  217. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion— Senate  Joint  Resolution  217 — to 
authorize  the  President  to  make  certain 
adjustments  in  the  sugar  quotas  for 
foreign  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  explain  the  reason 
for  the  motion  I  have  made  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  217  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  make  certain  adjustments  in  the 
sugar  quotas  for  foreign  countries. 

We  have  at  the  desk  a  House  bill  in 
connection  with  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act  for  1  year.  I  discussed  with  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  desirability  of 
taking  up  that  bill.  I  had  those  discus- 
sions yesterday,  the  day  before,  and  to- 
day. I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  sub- 
stantial sentiment  among  Senators  in 
favor  of  having  the  Senate  take  any  ac- 
tion on  the  House  bill.  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  dozens  of  Senators  that  they 
would  vehemently  oppose  the  House  bill 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  apparent 
decision  of  a  substantial  number  of  Sen- 
ators to  oppose  the  taking  of  any  action 
by  the  Senate  on  the  House  bill.  I  am  in 
accord  with  the  wish  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Byrd  of  "Virginia! 
and  various  Senators  associated  with 
him — including  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  and  other  Senators  who 
are  very  knowledgeable  in  this  field — to 
have  the  Senate  consider  the  Senate  joint 
resolution,  and  to  let  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  work  its  will.  For  that  reason,  I 
have  moved  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  Senate  Joint  Resolution  217; 
and  I  hope  an  early  vote  will  be  taken  on 
the  joint  resolution 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  now  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  to  consider  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  beginning  with 
the  postmaster  nominations,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  later  in  the  day 
I  will  clear  all  other  nominations  I  can 
clear;  and.  if  not,  I  will  state  the  reasons 
why. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


tXECUriVE  REPORl^   OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service: 

Seventy-seven  poslnuister  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair).  If  there  be  no  further 
reports  of  committees,  the  nominations 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  the 
postmaster  nominations    will  be  stated. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  state 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mx.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
postmaster  nominations  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  postmtust^r  nominations 
will  be  considered  en  bloc:  and.  without 
objection,  they  n-r  ronfiTTned. 


POSTMASTER  NOMINATIONS  FILED 
AS  OF  JULY  2 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceed  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters  filed 
as  of  July  2 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


THE  AlK  rXDRCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the.<:e  nominations  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINa  OP'FICi-IK  'Without 
objection,  they  will  be  considered  en 
bloc;  and.  without  objection,  they  are 
confirmed. 


THF    Ai.MY 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  they  will  be  considered  en 
bloc:  and.  without  obiertion,  they  are 
confirmed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  bf  pa.s.'^-d  over. 

Tliat  concludes  the  calendar 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


U.S.  MARSHALL-NOMINATION 
PASSED  OVER 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Ralph  W.  Gray,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tf  xas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  this  nomination  go  over 


LEGISL^-iTlVL  SLoc>ION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ADJUSTMENTS   IN   SUO '^H    QUOTAS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution — Senate  Joint 
Resolution  217 — to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  certain  adjustments  in  the 
sugar  quotas  for  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  wonder  whether  we  can  obtain  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  in  regard 
to  a  time  limitation  to  apply  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  joint  resolution.  I 
wonder  whether  it  will  be  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  we  have 
not  to  exceed  1  hour  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution,  with  that 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
proponents  and  the  opponents  of  the 
resolution.  If  all  that  time  is  not  used, 
we  can  yield  back  some  of  it.  Will  that 
be  agreeable? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     Yes. 

Mr.  DLRKSEN.  That  wiU  be  agree- 
able. 

The  PRESIDING  OPT'IC-^R  I^t 
the  Chair  state  that  a  number  '  .-- n- 
ators  have  left  their  names  on  u:.  in- 
formal list  at  the  desk,  and  have  indi- 
cated that  they  wish  to  speak  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  lexas  be  willing 
to  have  a  quorum  call,  so  that  we  may 
give  the  Senators  who  are  interested  an 
opportunity  to  be  present? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Certainly. 
Of  course,  this  Is  a  measure  on  which 
the  House  must  act.  The  situaiinn  re- 
garding Cuba  is  very  important,  and  I 
think  the  House  will  wish  to  act  on  it 
and  we  should  give  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVVTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  did  not 
refer  to  the  time  available  for  the  con- 
sideration of  amendments.  Etoes  the 
Senator  wish  to  exclude  any  aUowance 
of  time  for  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No.  If  Sen- 
ators wish  to  offer  amendments,  subject 
to  the  time  limitation,  that  will  be  agree- 
able. Does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
have  an  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  No;  but  it  is  unusual 
not  to  include  an  allowance  of  time  for 
the  consideration  of  amendmeTits.  along 
with  a  time  allowance  for  debate  on  the 
rrs'^ri  <wp  :tself. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Ver:-  well, 
Mr.  President;  I  am  glad  to  ask  that 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  k>e 
amended  to  the  extent  of  allow;:. e  15 
minutes  to  each  side  for  the  considera- 
tion of  each  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  1 :.  -  protjlem  might 
arise:  The  joint  resolution  might  be 
pa-ssed.  and  some  Member  might  use  it 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  passage  of  the  House 
bilL  I  wonder  whether  we  may  obtain 
a  commitment  that  the  conferees  would 
not  use  this  joint  resolution  as  a  vehicle 
for  finally  passing  the  House  bill — which, 
under  those  circumstances,  could  be 
handled  without  much  debate. 

There  were  only  two  votes  against  this 
resolution  inside  the  committee,  and 
those  who  object  will  be  present  here. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  cannot 
commit  the  conferees,  but  from  the  opin- 
ions they  have  expressed  now,  and  the 
desirability  of  the  resolution,  and  their 
views  on  the  House  bill.  1  do  not  think 
we  need  entertain  much  doubt  at)out 
their  preference. 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  I  am  not  so  sure. 
There  are  some  who  would  be  conferees 
who  would  like  to  see  the  House  bill 
adopted.  There  are  some  who  would 
not. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would 
think  the  majority  would  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "  The 
unanimous -consent  request  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  that  debate  on  the  reso- 
lution be  limited  to  1  hour. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  does  the  time 
begin — now  ? 

The  PRESIDING  C>FYICER.  Jm- 
mediately,  if  the  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  fron-.  Ohio 
want  to  speak? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     It  may  be  45  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Pre.M- 
dent.  I  make  the  request  that  when  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  concluded  his 
address,  the  limitation  go  into  effect  so 
Senators  may  know  we  will  take  up  the 
measure.  It  is  ver>'  important,  and  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  important. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  hear  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
said. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  address  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  the  time  limitation  on  the 
Byrd  resolution  go  into  efTect. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  suggested  the  possibility 
of  an  amendment 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  modified 
thp  request  to  include  that 
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Mr  ANDERSON  When  the  Senatxsr 
from  Texa-s  stated  it  a  moment  ago,  he 
did  not  include  that 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  I  modified 
my  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
agreement  is  entered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  conclusion  of  the  address  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  we  will  proceed 
to  the  transaction  of  the  sugar  measure, 
when  the  tmie  hmitation  goes  into  effect. 

Mr   HARTKE     Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana"" 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
id'i'nt.  will  the  Senator  yield  so  I  may 
make  a  unanimou.s- consent  request? 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  defer  my  time  "until  after  action 
on  the  resolution 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Otuo  may  yield  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  without  his  losing  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  Or  FICER.  Is  there 
objection "^  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered 


THE  DREAM  OF  CRAZY  HORSE 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakwUi  Mr. 
President.  I  was  greatly  intercilt'd  in 
readin^;  the  account,  in  the  March  31 
issue  of  the  Shannon  County  ^S.  Dak.) 
News,  of  a  visit  between  Jake  Herman 
and  the  late  Chief  Henry  Standing  Bear 
in  1939 

I  well  recall  the  visits  back  east"  of 
the  chief  m  the  late  thirties  and  early 
forties  in  the  interest  of  a  memorial  or 
shrine  to  the  American  Indian,  the  first 
American. 

I  had  the  honor  of  working  with  him 
to  realize  at  least  a  part  of  his  dream. 
Chief  Standm:-'  Bear  did  live  to  see  the 
Crazy  Hor.se  Memorial  started  by  Sculp- 
tor korczak  Ziolkowski.  While  progress 
has  been  slow  m  carving  the  Crazy  Horse 
Memorial  in  Thunder  Head  Mountain  in 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  it  has 
been  steady. 

I  am  hopeful  that  someday  in  the 
future  the  inspiration  of  Chief  Standing 
Bear  will  be  realized  and  that  in  some 
way  he  will  be  honored  for  the  leader- 
ship he  providt^l  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Crazy  Horse  Memorial. 

Mr.  Herman's  visit  with  Chief  Stand- 
ing Bear  will  become  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory- of  the  Crazy  Horse  Memorial,  In 
my  own  flies  are  many  letters  from 
Standing  Bear  which  confirm  his  part  in 
the  inception  of  the  project,  as  well  as 
letters  to  and  from  Ziolkowski  on  the 
early  stages  of  the  development, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ar- 
ticle be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

I  Chief   Standing   Bc\r   and   Korczak 

ZlOLKOW-,KI 

(By   JciXe   Hf-rman) 
Sb(^ly  after   1939   I  came  to  Pine  Ridge 
Agency  and  checked  in  at  the  Gerber  HoteL 


I  was  assigned  to  a  cot  down  In  the  basement 
of  the  hotel,  and  Henry  Standing  Bear  wa« 
an  occupant  oi  the  room.  Aa  I  approached. 
I  could  hear  Henry  softly  singing  the  Chief 
song 

Said  Henry;  "I  am  glad  you  came.  I  Just 
got  back  from  the  State  of  Connecticut.  I 
cant  sleep  as  I  am  too  tired,  so  If  you  dont 
mind  we  will  talk. 

"Some  time  ago."  Henry  continued,  "I  went 
to  the  Re  Sapa  (Black  Hills)  and  there  I  saw 
the  faces  of  our  four  past  great  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  carved  by  the  famous 
sculptor.  Gutzon  Borglum  on  the  side  of 
the  Rushmore  Mountain.  As  I  stood  there 
contemplating  this  great  work  of  art.  I 
thought  to  myself,  why  not  interest  some 
great  sculptor  to  carve  a  lasting  memorial  to 
Chief  Crazy  Horse?  After  all.  Crazy  Horse 
died  defending  the  sacred  hunting  grounds 
of  the  Sioux  and  the  Black  Hills. 

"So  I  went  back  east  to  a  place  where  I 
saw  a  stone  and  marble  bust,  the  work  of  a 
great  sculptor,  Korczak  Ziolkowski.  I  got 
his  address  and  wrote  him  a  letter  In  1939 
He  came  out  here  to  see  me  and  he  Invited 
me  to  come  to  his  home  back  east.  So  I  went 
to  Connecticut,  In  New  England,  and  was  the 
guest  of  Ziolkowski  He  has  a  fine  home 
and  a  wonderful  wife.  They  belong  to  one 
of  New  England's  flrst  families. 

"In  New  England  I  appeared  before  clubs 
and  people,  lecturing  on  the  life  of  the  war 
chief,  Crazy  Horse  I  told  them  of  my  hopes 
and  dreams.  I  told  them  that  if  we  Sioux 
Indians  could  get  someone  to  carve  the 
profile  of  Crazy  Horse  on  some  mountain  In 
thp  Black  Hills,  the  white  people  would 
know  that  the  red  man  had  great  heroes, 
too.  I  told  them  that  our  people  did  not 
have  the  money  to  have  this  work  done  and 
we  did  not  know  where  we  could  get  It.    But 

I  told  them  that  once  the  Black  Hills  were 
our  sacred  hunting  grounds  Our  great 
Sioux  Indian  leaders  and  warriors  had  given 
up  their  lives  defending  these  hunting 
grounds  and  I  told  these  people  In  New  Eng- 
land that  I  thought  It  was  only  fit  and  proper 
that  we  should  carve  a  memorial  to  our  great 
leader,  the  war  chief.  Crazy  Horse,  whose  In- 
dian name  was  Ta  Sv.nka  Wltko."  (Pronun- 
ciation; Tah  SHOONOka  Weetkoh.) 

Then  Henry  Standing  Bear  stopped  talking 
for  a  while  and  we  sat  there  rolling  and 
smoking  our  Bull  Durham  cigarettes.  This  Is 
what  Henry  Standing  Bear  told  me  shortly 
after  1939  before  Korczak  Ziolkowski  had 
ever  come  out  to  the  Black  Hills  or  before 
the  Crazy  Horse  memorial  was  ever  started 
on  the  Thunderhead  Mountain  near  Ctister. 
S.  Dak. 

Henry  was  bom  In  1866  and  he  was  only 

II  years  old  when  Crazy  Horse  was  killed  at 
Fort  Robinson,  Nebr.  Henry,  as  a  little  boy, 
knew  Crazy  Horse  and  he  was  present  when 
Crazy  Horse  died  by  the  cold,  hard  steel — 
stabbed  In  the  back  by  a  soldier. 

I  can  remember  the  night  Henry  told  me 
of  his  hopes  and  dreams.  Yes,  and  I  can 
also  remember  how  people  became  skeptical 
and  how  he  was  criticized  and  laughed  at. 
In  later  years  only  Korczak  Ziolkowski  had 
the  answer  of  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  Henry 
Standing  Bear,  which  hopes  and  dreams 
Henry  made  known  In  a  letter  that  fired  the 
imagination  of  Ziolkowski. 

Korczak  Ziolkowski  is  a  Boston-born 
orphan  of  Polish  descent,  who  although  he 
had  never  had  an  art  lesson  In  his  life, 
qxxlckly  made  himself  rich  and  famous.  In 
1947,  after  he  had  served  his  country  In  war, 
he  sold  his  Connecticut  property  and  came 
to  the  Re  Sapa,  bought  a  ranch,  and  built  a 
studio  home.  After  the  big  blizzard  of  1949 
he  constructed  a  700-foot  wooden  stair  case 
up  the  side  of  Thunderhead  Mountain  and 
today  he  is  blasting  and  drilling  away  at 
the  profile  of  Crazy  Horse. 

Up  to  date  they  tell  me  that  Ziolkowski 
has  spent  $180,000  of  his  own  money  and 
hopes  to  complete  his  project  wlttiln  20  years. 


Crazy  Horse  Memorial  will  measure  663  feet 
when  completed,  the  largest  sculpture  of  Ita 
kind  In  the  world. 

Some  people  In  the  Black  Hills  were  skep- 
tical when  Ziolkowski  first  started  his  project 
and  they  called  him  a  cheap  Imitator  of  Borg- 
lum. A  high  official  gave  Ziolkowski  an  up- 
braiding and  accused  him  of  trying  to  deface 
his  mountains. 

This  writer  waa  In  Washington.  DC.  when 
Ziolkowski  appeared  before  Congress  to  get 
Federal  aid  or  State  aid  and  as  far  as  I  know 
Ziolkowski  never  did  get  Federal  or  State 
aid  for  this  project,  the  only  money  being 
what  the  tourists  left  there — and  this  money 
was  never  used  by  him  for  personal  expenses. 

However,  times  have  changed  now  regard- 
In  the  attitude  of  the  people  In  the  hUls  to- 
ward this  project  There  Is  no  denying  what 
the  Ta  Sunka  Wltko  Memorial  has  done  for 
the  tourist  trade  In  the  southern  Re  Sapa. 

This  Is  a  story  of  two  men,  one  with  his 
hopes  and  dreams  and  the  other  with  a  de- 
terniinatlon  to  carry  out  those  hopes  and 
dreams  to  their  ultimate  conclusion 

Henry  Standing  Bear,  who  died  In  1953 
(about  4  years  after  Ziolkowski  had  started 
on  his  project  I  was  the  son  of  a  warrior  who 
knew  Crazy  Horse,  In  fact  had  hunted  and 
fought  alongside  his  chief  and  It  was  from 
such  men  as  Henry  Standing  Bear  that  I  was 
able  to  gel  the  story  of  Crazy  Horse's  life  as 
told  to  them  by  their  fathers 

Henry  Standing  Bear  was  86  years  old  when 
he  parsed  away.  I  visited  Henry  4  days  be- 
fore he  died  We  shook  hands  and  as  I  was 
leaving,  Henry  was  brave  and  smiling,  al- 
though be  took  It  for  granted  that  he  was 
leaving  this  world. 

Korczak  Ziolkowski  (pronunciation;  Kohr- 
zhahk  ZlUculTskl)  was  raised  an  orphan  and 
his  Crazy  Horse  Memorial  may  appear  to 
some  people  to  be  a  fantastic  project,  but 
when  you  push  an  orphan  around  and  this 
same  orphan  Is  carving  a  lasting  memorial  to 
a  race  that  was  pushed  around,  you  have 
but  one  answer — When  you  are  pushed  from 
behind,  you  must  be  in  front. 


WEATHER  MODIFICATION 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  on  the  1st  of  June  Dr  Alan 
T.  Waterman.  President  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  Foundation's  First  Annual  Re- 
port on  Weather  Modification.  It  should 
be  read  and  studied  by  every  Member  of 
the  Congress.  It  has  an  added  signifi- 
cance at  this  time  because  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources  has  listed  weather  modifica- 
tion as  one  important  means  of  increas- 
ing the  available  water  supply.  Every- 
one should  be  interested  in  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  in  both  basic  and 
applied  research  in  this  field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
marked  portions  from  the  rep>ort  on 
weather  modification  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  National  Scixnci  Foundation  Weatheh 
MoDincATioN  Program,   1959 

administration  of  THE  PROGRAM 

The  National  Science  Foundation  was  di- 
rected by  Public  Law  85-510  of  July  11.  1958. 
"to  Initiate  and  supF>ort  a  program  of  study, 
research,  and  evaluation  In  the  field  of 
weather  modification."  The  Foundation 
promptly  established  the  new  program  and. 
during  fiscal  year  1959.  expended  $1,141,000 
for  research  and  evaluation  In  weather  modi- 
fication. 
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Following  the  usual  pattern  of  Foundation 
operation,  the  program  is  administered  prin- 
cipally through  gr&xits  and  contracts  with 
university  and  other  research  groups.  The 
Foundation  has  sought  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  outstanding  scientists  and  engineers 
In  designing  Its  program  for  weather  modi- 
fication so  as  to  encompass  all  appropriate 
scientific  talents  and  disciplines. 

An  Advisory  Panel  for  Weather  Modifica- 
tion was  appointed  with  the  following  mem- 
bership; Dr.  Michael  Ference.  Jr..  Ford 
Motor  Co.  Scientific  Laboratory;  Dr.  Sverre 
Petterssen.  University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Vin- 
cent J  Schaefer,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute; Dr  Max  Woodbury,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  as  chairman.  Dr.  Reuben  G. 
Oustavson,  University  of  Arizona.  In  an 
early  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Founda- 
tion, the  panel  stated ; 

"Placing  this  Important  field  of  research 
under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  given  rise  to  a  new  hope  and 
confidence  that  the  Instability  factors  In 
regard  to  size  and  time  of  support  will  be 
removed.  This  Is  already  bringing  young 
Imaginative  workers  into  the  field.  The  rate 
of  advance  will  to  a  large  measure  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  trained  scientists 
attracted  to  the  problem.  If  good  scientists 
are  to  be  attracted  Into  the  program,  the 
Foundation  mvist  be  particularly  concerned 
about  the  financial  stability  of  the  program." 

In  addition,  all  Interested  Government 
agencies  were  Invited  to  appoint  representa- 
tives to  an  Interdepartmental  Committee  for 
Atmospheric  Sciences,  formed  to  keep  the 
Government  fully  advised  of  the  expanding 
science  of  meteorology  and  to  encourage  co- 
ordination among  related  prograntis.  The  re- 
sponse was  prompt  and  gratifying,  and  full 
cooperation  has  been  assured.  The  Foun- 
dation looks  to  this  Interdepartmental  com- 
mittee to  Insure  a  cohesive  and  effective 
program,  with  each  participating  Federal 
agency  conducting  specific  projects  suitable 
to  Its  own  Interests.  As  early  evidence  of 
cooperation,  several  joint  research  projects 
have  been  established  between  the  Founda- 
tion and  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Agriculture,  and  Defense.  Additional  Joint 
projects  are  anticipated 

The  National  Science  Foundation  approach 
to  weather  modification  is  relatively  simple. 
The  program  has  the  objective  of  studying, 
more  Intensively  than  has  been  attempted  be- 
fore, the  scientific  basis  of  weather  modifica- 
tion through  long-term  support  of  com- 
petent scientists  working  In  cloud  physics 
and  allied  fields.  Premature  efforts  In 
weather  modifications  can  result  In  large  un- 
warranted expense.  The  Foundation  agrees 
entirely  with  Prof.  Henry  G  Houghton,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  who 
has  written: 

"One  can  be  quite  confident  that  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  methods  for  the  artificial  re- 
lease and  control  of  precipitation  will  depend 
on  the  acqxilsltion  of  much  more  complete 
basic  knowledge  of  the  ways  In  which  nature 
produces  rain  and  snow.  Present  attempts  at 
ralnmaklng  are  often  uncomfortably  close  to 
shooting  in  the  dark.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
nothing  was  learned  from  or  accomplished 
by  these  efforts,  but  simply  that  the  eSectlve 
control  of  any  mechanism  demands  much 
more  complete  Information  than.  Is  now 
available  on  natural  precipitation" 

Under  the  National  Science  Foundation 
program  a  full  range  of  theoretical  studies, 
along  with  laboratory  and  field  experimental 
work.  Is  being  pursued  under  the  direction  of 
research  physicists,  chemists,  mathemati- 
cians, and  engineers,  as  well  as  meteorolo- 
gists. Hopefully,  a  continuing  variety  of 
trained  scientists  In  many  fields  will  find 
challenging  problems  to  tackle  In  weather 
modification  research  and  evaluation.  A 
brochure  Is  available  upon  request  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  which  explains 


more  fully  the  procedures  to  be  followed  In 
the  submission  of  research  proposals. 

RXSEARCH  GRANTS  AWARDED  IN   1959 

The  research  programs  presently  being 
supported  by  the  Foundation  fall  into  one  of 
four  categories:  planning  conferences,  la- 
boratory research,  field  investigations,  and 
statistical  evaluations.  A  description  of  each 
follows. 

Planning  Conferences 

During  fiscal  year  1959,  three  workshop 
conferences  were  held  to  bring  together 
scientists  and  engineers  from  the  atmos- 
pheric sciences  and  related  fields.  Research 
findings  were  considered,  and  the  most 
urgent  and  promising  areas  for  future  re- 
search were  discussed  and  Identified 

1.  American  Geophysical  Union:  The  Cloud 
Physics  Committee  of  the  American  Geo- 
physical Union  held  an  International  con- 
ference on  cloud  physics  In  the  spring  of 
1959.  Twenty  scientists  from  the  United 
States  and  seven  from  foreign  countries 
gathered  at  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc 
Institution  In  Massachusetts  to  discuss  four 
major  topics ; 

(a)  The  physics  of  precipitating  clouds 
and  cloud  systems. 

( b )  The  basic  processes  that  determine 
the  formation  and  the  efficiency  of  pre- 
cipitation. 

(c)  Artificial  or  man-caused  precipitation. 

(d)  The  structure  of  precipitation  par- 
ticles. 

The  meeting  was  most  successful  In  bring- 
ing to  light  observations  and  theories  on  the 
basic  physical  mechanisms  of  precipitation 
formation. 

2.  Foundation  for  Instrumentation  Educa- 
tion and  Research  and  American  Meteorologi- 
cal Society;  This  meeting  brought  70  In- 
strumentation specialists  and  research  scien- 
tists working  In  the  field  of  weather  modi- 
fication to  Cambridge.  Mass..  on  February  25 
and  26.  1959.  The  most  critical  needs  In  in- 
strumentation and  techniques,  as  seen  by  the 
conferees,  are:  more  reliable  and  simpler  de- 
vices to  measure  atmospheric  nuclei;  more 
fiexlble  and  precise  techniques  for  measur- 
ing drop  size  In  the  cloud;  a  faster,  simpler, 
and  broader  range  technique  for  measuring 
total  liquid  water  content  in  the  cloud;  and 
better  airborne  Instruments  to  observe  drop 
charge  and  to  measure  general  alrfiow  within 
and  around  growing  clouds. 

3.  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  arranged  a  con- 
ference on  the  design  and  conduct  of  research 
programs  In  weather  modification.  Experts 
from  the  fields  of  meteorology  and  statistics 
met  to  evaluate  the  requirements  for  the 
proper  design  and  conduct  of  meteorological 
research  programs  which  Involve  experimen- 
tal control  of  meteorological  factors.  There 
were  31  participants,  from  Australia,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  nonsclentlflc 
nat\u"e  of  commercial  weather  modification 
operations  offers  little  or  no  promise  for  ad- 
vancing scientific  knowledge.  Very  few  of 
these  operations  are  designed  as  scientific  ex- 
periments, making  a  sound  scientific  assess- 
ment of  their  effectiveness  virtually  Impos- 
sible. Financial  support  of  weather  modi- 
fication experiments  for  developing  scientific 
knowledge  should,  they  felt,  be  channeled 
Into- Investigations  of  relevant  basic  atmos- 
pheric processes  and  of  modification  tech- 
niques that  employ  scientific  methodology 
and  modern  principles  of  statistical  expyerl- 
mental  design. 

Fundamental  research  programs  In  the 
ph>'slcs  of  the  atmosphere  should  be  de- 
signed to  extend  present  knowledge,  with 
the  possibility  that  they  will  also  lead  to  dis- 
coveries of  new  or  unique  atmospheric 
phenomena. 

Laboratory  Research 
Prof.  Horac.'  R.  Byers  of  the  department 
erf  meteorology,  University  of  Chicago,   has 


received  a  3-year  grant  for  $383,700  for  "re- 
search In  cloud  physics."  The  cloud  physics 
research  program  that  has  been  established 
Is  quite  broad,  for  it  deais  with  nearly  every 
aspect  of  the  water  resources  of  clouds,  in- 
cluding particles  and  nuclei,  the  ice  nuclea- 
tlon  process,  and  the  growth  of  Ice  crystals 
and  water  droplets  Experimental  laboratory 
research  makes  up  most  of  the  work,  with 
some  field  research  being  undertaken  to  test 
laboratory  findings. 

Field  Investigations 
Eight  of  the  grants  and  contracts  will  make 
extensive  use  of  exjjerlments  In  the  field  to 
study  cloud  formation  and  characteristics, 
and  the  possible  changes  In  clouds  Induced 
by  other  than  natural  causes. 

1.  Atmospheric  Research  Group:  This 
Altadena.  Calif  .  organization  has  received  a 
1-year.  $57,100  grant  to  conduct  "field  stud- 
ies In  cloud  physics  related  to  nucleatlon. 
hydrometeor  development,  electrification, 
and  cloud  dynamics."  Field  studies  of  small, 
simple  clouds  will  be  conducted  to  investi- 
gate the  effects  cf  time,  temperature,  hu- 
midity, and  drop  size  of  nucleatlon.  Theo- 
retical studies  of  the  Initiation  of  precipita- 
tion by  ice  and  water  mechanisms  wlU  be 
compared  with  actual  measurements.  Cloud 
seeding  Is  used  as  a  research  tool.  Most  of 
the  field  measurements  are  carried  on  In 
the  Flagstaff,  Ariz  ,  area. 

2.  University  of  Arizona:  Profs.  A.  Richard 
Kassander,  Louis  J.  Battan,  and  James  E 
McDonald,  Institute  of  Atmospheric  Physics, 
have  received  a  grant  of  $161,800  for  studying 
"physics  of  clouds  and  of  cloud  modifica- 
tion." During  the  summers  of  1957  and  1958, 
under  National  Science  Foundation  and 
other  grants,  cloud-seeding  experiments  were 
conducted  In  Investigations  of  rainfall  proc- 
esses. The  investigators  noted  that  mean 
rainfall  was  approximately  30  percent  higher 
on  seeded  than  on  nonseeded  days,  and 
lightning  flashes  were  about  nine  times  more 
numerous  on  seeded  days.  This  3-year  In- 
vestigation will  continue  cloud  seeding,  with 
measurements  to  be  made  in  and  around  the 
clouds.  In  an  attempt  to  improve  knowledge 
of  cloud,  precipitation,  and  electrification 
development. 

3.  Aerometric  Research.  Inc.:  Robert  D. 
Elliott  of  Aerometric  Research,  Inc..  Goleta, 
Calif..  Is  conducting  an  "investigation  of 
precipitation  processes  and  efficiency  of  Pa- 
cific coast  storms"  under  a  1-year,  $90,500 
contract.  Many  statistical  data  on  west  coast 
storms  are  already  available  from  the  Statis- 
tical Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  and  elsewhere. 

This  project  will  obtain  and  evaluate  phys- 
ical data  on  west  coast  storms  which  wUl 
then  be  combined  with  the  statistical  data 
to  develop  a  complete  model  of  a  west  coast 
storm.  Data  to  be  measured  will  Include 
water  content,  nuclei  number,  potential 
gradient,  and  standard  meteorological  pa- 
rameters. Comparisons  of  natural  with  arti- 
ficially nucleated  storms  will  be  possible. 

4.  US  Weather  Bureau:  Dwlght  B.  Kline 
of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  Department  of 
Commerce.  Is  directing  an  18-month  program 
which  has  been  granted  $68,900.  on  "Synop- 
tic Observations  and  Studies  of  Freezing 
Nuclei  Anomalies."  It  has  been  observed 
that  30  days  after  meteor  showers  occur  on 
the  earth,  a  peak  Is  reached  In  the  number 
of  freezing  nuclei  in  clouds  in  widely  sep- 
arated locations.  Other  apparent  coinci- 
dences between  meteor  showers  and  freezing 
nuclei  have  been  noted.  The  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  win  conduct  a  system^atlc  collection 
of  data  on  freezing  nuclei  taken  simulta- 
neously at  widely  scattered  places.  It  Is 
hoped  that  definitive  Information  on  the  ef- 
fects of  meteor  dust  and  particles  on  cloud 
nuclei  can  be  obtained  from  this  study. 

5.  University  of  Chicago:  Profs.  Horace  R. 
Byers  and  Roscoe  R  Braham  of  the  depart- 
ment of  meteorology  have  received  a  grant 
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G.'  $!  ■.■1.3iX)  xo  study   -Physical  Effects  of  Silver 
lod.de  Seeding  m  'i.e  Cireat  Plaina." 

Cloud  seeding  in  moun-aln  areas  of  the 
Pac;:i.;  cja^it  Appears  to  result  in  measurable 
UiOr-ases  in  pr'x;ipitaUor.  Over  the  flat  ter- 
r;uu  or  ;he  Urfit  Piai.is.  however.  posiUve 
results,  ^.  ive  n..-.  been  shown.  The  University 
oi  Chicago  projecc  wiU  therefore  release  sil- 
ver i  'lide  nuclei  from  aircraft  and  Investi- 
gate the  resultant  physical  change*  In  the 
clouds  themselves,  rather  than  attempt  to 
measure  statistical  departures  In  precipi- 
tation. 

Pr  >rn    •;•.■=    rir     (♦'-i   It   Is    hoped    that    esti- 
ir..i-es   r '.v.    ./€    .-nade   of   the   actxial   physical 
fthanef^s    in    clouds    which    result    from    the 
seeding,    and  a   theory   developed   explaining 
the  process  involved  In  these  changes. 
,     6    Arthur    D     Little,    Inc  :    The    National 
'  Science    Foundation    transferred    $50,000    to 
•he  O^Tice  of  Naval  Research  to  provide  Joint 
support  with  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Aeronau- 
tics f'^r  r. 'nMnuing  the  research  of  I>r    Ber- 
nard  V  .■  rr-'^ut  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc  .  on 
I  "Cloud   ET."' Tlf^catlon  Studies. '" 

Dr  V'lr'-T-tt  is  the  young  scientist  who 
frst  di^.vro'l  the  possibility  of  using  silver 
l-"d:de  ^.=  n  =;<  »r;;ng  agent.  His  cxTrrent  work 
I  Ir.'.  i!v=>?;  cr-i-i'".!  of  the  precipitation  process 
and  th''  :-''.<"  -"f  electrification  In  thunder- 
st<  rms  Dr  V  r.r.e^ut  is  also  investigating 
the  theory  that  cloud  electrification  may  be 
largely  a  cause  rather  than  a  resiilt  of  pre- 
cipitation, as  has  been  previously  thoiight. 
7  Meteorology  Research,  Inc  :  This  cloud 
physics  research  group  has  received  a  2-year. 
#40.000  contract  for  "Continued  Cloud  Phys- 
ics Studies  at  Santa  Barbara,"'  tinder  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Paul  MacCready.  For  2 
years  this  gro^ip  has  cooperated  in  a  large 
cloud-seeding  project  In  the  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  area  Among  its  techniques  for  stvidy- 
Ing  clo\ids  is  the  use  erf  radar  to  observe 
differences  between  seeded  and  nonseeded 
clouds  T^  •  TT'----.'.  IS  attempting  to  describe 
the  Indiv  'i';'^'  ^^t'  rms  encountered  In  as  great 
detail  ft=  ;  -;='.  T'e.  determine  dtflerence.s  be- 
tween St. 'rms  and  formulate  hypotheses  on 
the  relative  seedablllty  of  various  Btorms. 
8  Nebraska  State  Teachers  College:  Dr. 
Lyie  Andrews  is  principal  investigator  of  "A 
Physical  Study  of  a  Hail  Suppression  Pro- 
gram." He  will  study  the  properties  of  hail 
samples  gathered  from  areas  within  and 
outside  of  a  seeded  district  to  determine  the 
amount  of  silver  iodide  present  In  some  of 
the  hall  and  to  study  the  role  that  this  agent 
may  have  had  in  suppressing  hall.  Com- 
parisons will  be  made  of  the  samples  on  the 
basis  of  minimum  temperature,  structure  of 
hall,  undercooling,  and  silver  ion  concentra- 
tion. The  $11,000  grant  will  support  the  field 
sample  gathering  and  laboratory  work  for 
about  18  months.  Farm  groups  In  north- 
eastern Colorado  and  northwestern  Nebraska 
are  providing  funds  for  the  cloud-seeding  ac- 
tivity. 

Statistical  Evaluations 
Two  grants  have  been  made  for  statistical 
evaluation  of  cloud-seeding  experiments: 

1.  University  of  California:  Dr.  Jerzy  Ncy- 
man  Is  directing  a  group  In  the  statistical 
laboratory  on  "Randomized  Cloud  Seeding" 
under  a  2-year,  $64,900  grant.  Cloud-seed- 
ing experiments  have  been  conducted  for  2 
years  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  Coun- 
ties, and  are  continuing.  The  data  avail- 
able will  be  subjected  to  statistical  scrutiny 
Independent  of  any  a  priori  hypotheses  con- 
cerning rainfall  distributlan.  using  statis- 
tical methods  with  the  aid  of  a  high-speed 
computer.  This  research  should  provide  a 
more  accurate  evaluation  of  the  apparent  re- 
sults of  cloud  seeding  In  the  California  area. 

2.  New  York  University;  Dr.  Ma.x  A.  Wood- 
bury of  the  department  of  mathematics  U 
conducting  a  2-yeaj  "Study  of  Statistical 
Evaluation  of  Weather  Modification,"  under 
a  $58,000  grant.  Purposeful  randomiza- 
tion of  cloud-seeding  experiments  has  been 


developed  as  a  ni'-'hod  in  wm  t;.*-  m-d.fli-^- 
tion  invesLiga.tio;..s.  This  sti.-ty  f)r^f><)fips  to 
report  critically  on  the  currei.L  state  oX  this 
technique,  to  develop  new  analytical  proce- 
dur'»8.  and  to  test  them  as  fully  as  possible. 

OTHIR    FKDE&AL    GOVERNMENT    WIATHEE 
MODIFICATION    ACTIVmiS 

Federal  agencies  other  than  the  National 

Science  Foundation  provide  substantlaJ  sup- 
port for  research  in  atmoapherlc  sciences, 
including  weather  modification.  However, 
as  a  result  of  Public  Law  85-510.  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  now  provides  the 
largest  measure  of  Government  8upp<.)rl  for 
research  on  weather  modification. 

Department  of  Commrrce 
The  VS.  Weather  Bureau  conducts  several 
projects  In  atmospheric  sciences  that  In- 
volve various  aspects  of  weather  modifica- 
tion. The  National  Hurricane  Research 
Project  (NHRP)  performs  detailed  observa- 
tions and  analyses  of  hurricanes;  In  a  few 
cases  during  the  summer  of  1958.  experi- 
mental cloud  seeding  was  carried  on. 

The  physical  research  prot^ram  under  Dr. 
Gilbert  D.  Klnzer  Includes  basic  laboratory 
and  field  studies  of  cloud  and  atmospheric 
electricity  and  of  droplet  formation  and 
growth,  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
the  prtx^esses  Involved  in  the  formation  of 
precipitation.  The  research  of  Mr.  Dwight 
B.  Kline  on  freezing  nuclei,  which  Lb  sup- 
ported In  part  by  a  Foundation  grant,  was 
descrlt)cd  earlier  In  this  report. 

The  Weather  Bureau  also  furnishes  pre- 
clpltatl6n  recording  equipment  and  meteor- 
ological data  and  advice  to  other  weather 
modification  research  prognuns. 

Department  of  the  Arm.y 

The  U  S.  Army  supports  Important  re- 
search projects  in  weather  modification  at 
thetr  research  and  development  laboratories 
In  Fort  Monmouth,  N  J.  T^e  formation  and 
structxire  of  clouds  and  precipitation  and 
ways  and  means  of  artificially  modifying 
them  is  being  investigated,  along  with  a 
study  of  the  transmission  of  light  through 
the  atmosphere  considering  the  Influence  of 
particulate  matter  suspended  In  the 
atmosphere. 

Department  of  the  Navy 

The  Office  of  Naval  Research  Is  supporting 
a  contract  at  Cornell  Aeronautical  Labora- 
tories to  study  freerliig  rain  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  modifying  it  to  a  less  hazardous 
form  of  precipitation.  Scientists  at  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  are  cfmtlnulng 
Project  Biackbody,  a  group  of  experiments 
initiated  during  1958  when  it  was  noted 
that  cloud  formations  appeared  to  be  created 
or  destroyed  within  a  few  minutes  after 
particles  of  carbon  black  were  dispersed  In 
selected  areas  and  levels  of  the  atmosphere. 
Obviously,  this  suggested  that  this  agent  may 
be  quite  effective  as  a  weather  modification 
tool;   further  research  is  being  conducted. 

The  Navy  Is  also  considering  proposals  for 
the  development  of  a  .small  rocket  for 
weather  modification  that  could  be  launched 
by  one  man  and  dispense  a  seeding  agent 
within  a  sp)ecifled  cloud. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 
The  Air  Force  Cambridge  Research  Cen- 
ter's Geophysics  Research  Directorate  has 
several  research  investigations  under  way  In 
which  weather  modification  is  an  Integral 
part.  One  applied  research  project  deals 
with  development  of  the  capability  of  dis- 
persing or  preventing  low  clouds  and  fog  at 
airfields 

The  Air  Force  also  conducts  a  very  large 
program  In  contrail  suppression.  While  con- 
densation trails  formed  by  high-flying  air- 
craft fire  not  a  significant  part  of  our  weather 
or  climate,  their  physical  and  chemical  struc- 
ture and  the  processes  of  formation  and  dis- 
persion are  undoubtedly  very  similar  to  that 


trf  clouds.  Techniques  for  dlssijjatlon  or  sup- 
III  rill  in  of  this  type  of  atmospheric  feature 
may  b«  applicable  to  naturally  forming 
clouds. 

Department  of  Affriculture 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  sup- 
ported Project  Skyflre  for  a  number  of  years. 
Tills  project  Is  efficiently  managed,  and  Is 
developing  a  long  record  of  exceptionally 
good  field  observations.  Its  principal  ob- 
jectives are:  (1)  to  acquire  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  origin,  characteristics,  and 
movement  of  fire-setting  lightning  storms; 
and  (2)  to  Investigate  the  potential  of  cloud 
and  weather  modification  techniques  to 
eliminate  or  curtail  the  number  of  lightning- 
caused  forest  fires. 

Department   of    the    Interior 

Another  type  of  weather  modification  ac- 
tivity has  been  supported  by  the  US  Geo- 
losrlc&l  Survey,  a  division  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  These  studies  deal  with 
evaporation  modification.  It  Is  possible  that 
evaporation  can  be  reduced  by  applylne  a 
monomulecular  chemical  film  over  a  water 
surface.  II  through  such  means  one  could 
alter  significantly  the  amount  of  water  ?olng 
Into  the  atmosphere,  or  alter  the  natural 
evaporation.  It  might  be  possible  to  modify 
the  local  weather. 

Drpartment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare 

The  Interests  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  weather  modifi- 
cation research  generally  arise  when  the  re- 
search may  Impinge  upon  public  hcJth  and 
welfare  An  Immediate  problem  concerns 
the  types  and  extent  of  natural  and  num- 
made  p^illutants  In  the  atmosphere,  their 
variability  and  transport,  and  methods  by 
which  they  may  be  removed  The  Depart- 
ment actively  supports  weather  modifica- 
tion research  to  seek  means  to  alleviate  or 
prevent  buildup  of  atmospheric  pollution 
and  to  supplement  natural  precipitation,  and 
thereby  to  Increase  water  resources  for  do- 
mestic, industrial,  municipal,  or  a^lctiltural 
uses. 

NOM-mUBAI.      WKATHUl      MODIFICATION 
ACTIVITIES 

State  an<l  local  agencies 
More  than  a  dozen  States  have  laws  regu- 
lating the  conduct  of  weather  modification 
experiments  and  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  equipment  for  weather  modification  pur- 
poses. Several  States  conduct  or  support 
experiments  In  weather  modification,  chiefly 
looking  toward  an  Increase  In  rainfall  The 
Los  Angeles  County  Flood  Control  District 
with  its  own  facilities  Is  experimenting  with 
cloud  seeding  to  explore  its  potential  for 
increasing  rainfall.  Other  States,  county, 
and  municipal  agencies  carry  on  experiments 
either  through  their  own  facilities  or  through 
contracts  with  commercial  cloud  seeders. 

ComTncTCiol 

There  are  approximately  24  liidependent 
groups  in  the  United  States  that  deal  com- 
mercially with  meteorology,  most  of  whom 
oiler  services  in  cloud  and  weather  modifica- 
tion. During  fiscal  year  1959,  commercial 
efforts  to  modify  weather  were  conducted 
over  parts  of  California.  Colorado,  Maryland, 
Nebraska.  Oregon.  Florida,  Idaho.  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Utali. 
Virginia,  W.ishington,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming.  Five  companies  performed  these 
operations  in  36  separate  projects. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  their  operations, 
commercial  cloud-seeding  and  weather- 
modlflcatlon  operations  have  generally  been 
deficient  in  scientific  control  and  analysis. 
However,  nearly  all  commercial  weather- 
modlftcatlon  companies  now  have  profes- 
sional metei^rologlsts  on  their  staffs  and 
show  commendable  Interest  In  establishing 
adequate  scientific  controls  for  conducting 
and   analyzing   their  operations. 
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Foreign 

Countries  other  than  the  United  States 
are  also  attempting  to  develop  methods  and 
techniques  of  weather  modification,  and 
commercial  operators  with  ofBcea  in  the 
United  States  conduct  operations  In  Canada 
and  Central  America.  For  example,  one  U.S. 
cloud  seeder  conducted  a  wind -suppression 
project  in  the  banana  plantation  portion  of 
Panama  during  the  summer  of  1959.  Ex- 
periments are  also  being  conducted  in  Aus- 
tralia, Africa,  Canada,  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  the  British  Isles,  the  USSR,  and 
many  others  So  far  as  is  known,  foreign 
experiments  differ  from  the  U.S.  work  only 
in  details.  It  is  apparent  therefore  that 
most  of  the  world  Is  aware  of  the  need  for 
understanding  the  fundamental  natural 
processes  and  methods  of  modifying  them. 
Many  nations  are  carrying  on  research  pro- 
grams  to   achieve   these  goaU. 

A    LOOK   TO   THI  FtTTtTmE 

The  conclusions  of  the  past  10  years  of 
experimentation  emphasize  that  only 
through  fundamental  research  In  atmos- 
pheric science  can  answers  be  found  to  the 
complex  questions  Involved  in  weather  mod- 
ification. 

In  1960  and  In  future  years,  the  weather 
modification  program  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  will  continue  to  support 
a  full  range  of  theoretical  studies,  labora- 
tory research,  field  experimental  work,  and 
evaluation  studies.  Research  and  evalua- 
tion will  be  conducted  by  the  best  scientific 
talent  using  the  tools  of  physics,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  engineering,  and  meteorology 
to  solve  the  problems 

The  research  will  In  the  main  be  charac- 
terized by  Its  long-term  fundamental  ap- 
proach, and  practical  results  should  not  be 
anticipated  until  a  store  of  new  discoveries 
In  the  laboratory  and  In  the  field  has  accu- 
mulated 

Several  seeding  experiments  are  now  based 
In  the  Western  Mountain  States,  and  addi- 
tional projects  can  be  expected  to  take  to 
the  field  in  the  near  future.  Sound  meteor- 
ological and  statistical  design  will  be  em- 
phasized. 

If  possible,  all  field  research  projects 
should  continue  over  at  leaat  a  5-  to  7-year 
period  to  minimize  the  problems  of  annual 
variability  In  precipitation  Hopefully  the 
results  will  more  definitely  pinpoint  the 
amount  and  character  of  precipitation  in- 
creases that  cloud  seeding  may  bring  In 
mountainous  States  of  the  West  For  exam- 
ple, the  1958  Annual  Report  of  Resources 
for  the  Future,  Inc  ,  estimates  that  an  an- 
nual Increase  of  about  15  million  acre-feet 
of  precipitation  runoff  might  be  possible 
through  cloud  seeding  in  the  11  Western 
States,  which  could  be  of  tremendous  value 
for  the  generation  of  electric  power  and 
for  Irrigation. 

In  the  fiatland  region  of  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  cumulus-type 
clouds  are  the  principal  rain  producers  dur- 
ing the  summer  growing  season.  The  prob- 
lems associated  with  effective  seeding  of 
the  cumulus  cloud  and  the  evaluation  of 
results  in*  the  vast  fiatland  region  are  con- 
sidered more  difficult  than  those  associated 
with  west-coast  seeding  projects.  However, 
the  problems  are  not  Insurmountable.  One 
or  two  projects  will  be  put  Into  the  field  In 
1960,  and  some  definitive  answers  are  ex- 
pected by  1965.  The  economic  payoff — In- 
creased rainfall  over  the  farm  heartland — 
is  apparent. 

Hail  damage  to  property  and  crops  In  the 
United  States  adds  up  to  well  over  $10 
million  each  year,  and  lightning  and  tornado 
damage  can  run  the  figure  to  hundreds  of 
millions.  Meteorologists  have  observed  large 
masses  of  unstable  supercooled  cloud  regions 
within  the  severe  storm  clouds;  therefore, 
conditions  may  be  good  for  cloud-seeding 
effects. 


If  present  theory  holds  true,  proper  cloud 
seeding  should  result  in  more  gentle  rainfall 
and  less  severe  storm  winds,  lightning,  and 
hail.  There  is,  however,  the  troublesome 
matter  of  getting  the  seeding  material  into 
the  right  part  of  the  cloud  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  efficient  seeding.  Two  and  pos- 
sibly three  projects  will  be  launched  during 
1960  to  Investigate  the  process  by  which 
hall  forms  In  clouds  and  the  possibilities  for 
Its  modification. 

With  regard  to  climate  control.  I.e.,  In- 
fiuenclng  the  weather  patterns  over  entire 
continents  for  a  long  enough  period  to 
modify  seasonal  climatic  averages,  only  some 
general  statements  can  be  made  at  this 
time. 

It  is  conceivable  that  large-scale  weather 
control  could  be  achieved  by  making  small 
alterations  In  the  atmosphere  balance  that 
could  result  In  large  effects,  provided  that 
the  characteristics  of  the  atmosphere  can  be 
Isolated  or  defined  closely  enough  to  make 
Influencing  them  a  practical  matter. 

One  promising  path  toward  large-scale 
weather  control  points  to  changing  the  bal- 
ance between  the  amount  of  solar  heat 
reaching  the  surface  and  that  reflected  back 
Into  space.  Cloud  cover  can  greatly  modify 
the  distribution  of  heat  and  perhaps  artifi- 
cial clouds  could  be  maintained  over  large 
areas.  The  cost  would  doubtless  be  very 
great. 

With  the  advent  at  meteorological  satel- 
lites, cloud  locations  will  be  constantly 
under  surveillance  around  the  world.  This 
will  not  only  be  of  assistance  to  the  groups 
Interested  in  weather  modification  and 
weather  forecasting,  but  may  well  serve  as 
an  excellent  tool  in  the  direct  evaluation  of 
large-scale  weather  modification  operations. 
From  an  overall  point  of  view.  It  Is  certainly 
true  that  an  understanding  of  the  general 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere.  Its  secondary 
cyclones  and  smaller  circulations,  and  the 
comprehensive  physics  of  condensation  and 
precipitation  Involved  holds  the  key  to  the 
possibilities  of  weather  modification. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Congress  interested  itself  in  weather 
modification  as  early  as  1945. 

In  1946  two  eminent  scientists.  Dr. 
Irving  Langmuir,  a  Nobel  prize  winner, 
and  Dr.  Vincent  Schaefer,  his  assistant, 
both  at  the  time  with  the  General  Elec- 
tric Research  Laboratories  in  Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.,  carried  out  the  now  well- 
known  demonstration  of  ice  crystal  for- 
mation in  a  cold  box  and  the  historic 
flight  over  western  Massachusetts. 
These  demonstrations  and  their  spec- 
tacular results  started  private  opera- 
tors, by  adopting  the  principles  discov- 
ered, to  make  it  rain  for  a  price,  and  the 
scientist  to  double  his  efforts  in  cloud 
physics  and  in  the  atmosphere  sciences. 

LEGISLATIVE    ACTION 

Congressional  attention  was  called  to 
the  claims  of  private  cloud  seeders, 
many  of  them  beyond  fulfillment,  and 
by  1951  several  bills  had  been  introduced 
in  the  House  and  Senate  to  establish 
Federal  legislation  dealing  with  weather 
modification. 

After  2  years  of  hearings  on  the  sev- 
eral bills,  the  bill  I  introduced.  .<jup- 
ported  by  Senator  Clinton  Anderson, 
of  New  Mexico  and  Senator  Arthur  Wat- 
kins,  of  Utah ;  Senator  Joe  OMahoney,  of 
Wyoming:  Senator  Guy  Cordon,  of  Ore- 
gon; Senator  Warren  Magnuson,  of 
Washington  and  others,  was  passed  in 
July  1953— Public  Law  256.  It  estab- 
lished the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee   on    Weather    Control.       Al    the 


close  of  its  assignment,  the  Committee 
issued  a  two-volume  report  which  is  the 
most  authentic  report  on  weather  modi- 
fication in  existence  today. 

The  report  was  submitted  to  the 
President  in  December  1957.  It  stated 
that  additional  research  was  essential 
if  satisfactory  progress  was  to  be  made 
in  this  ver>'  important  field.  The  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  with  many 
cosponsoi-s,  introduced  a  bill  early  in  the 
85th  Congress  to  put  into  effect  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Advisory-  Commit- 
tee. Extensive  hearings  resulted  in  p>as- 
sage  of  an  amended  bill  as  Public  Law 
85-510.  By  it,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  was  amended 
and  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee turned  over  to  the  NSF  on  July  11. 
1958.  The  report  now  released  as 
"Weather  Modification,  Annual  Fteport, 
1959,"  is  the  first  one  issued  by  the 
Foundation  since  they  were  given  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  on  work  in  the 
field  of  weather  modification. 

The  records  of  the  President's  AdN-isory 
Committee  on  Weather  Control  were 
turned  over  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  gave  the  Foundation  a 
launching  base,  ujxjn  which  to  build  their 
program  of  research. 

SOME  POSrnVZ.   no  NXGATIVX  KXStTLTS 

One  conclusion  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  of  p>articular  significance  to 
me: 

For  the  orographic  and  semiorographlc 
projects  (all  on  the  west  coast)  the  evidence 
Indicates  that  cloud  seeding  has  produced  an 
average  Increase  of  10  to  15  percent  In  the 
precipitation  from  seeded  storms.  For  the 
nonorographlc  projects  (areas  where  land 
barriers  do  not  exist)  using  the  same  meth- 
ods, any  change  in  precipitation  could  not 
be  attributed  to  cloud  seeding.  The  fact  that 
no  increase  was  detected  does  not  mean 
there  was  no  Increase.  The  Increase  may 
have  been  so  slight  that  It  could  not  be 
measured  by  the  statistical  method  used. 

There  was  no  evidence  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  any  project  which  was  intended 
to  increase  precipitation  that  cloud  seed- 
ing had  produced  a  detectable  negative 
effect  on  precipitation. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
states  that  the  objective  of  its  program 
is  studying,  more  intensely  than  has 
been  attempted  before,  the  scientific 
basis  of  weather  modification  through 
long-term  support  of  competent  scien- 
tists working  in  cloud  physics  and  allied 
fields.  A  full  range  of  theoretical  stud- 
ies, along  with  laboratory  and  field  ex- 
perimental work,  is  being  pursued  under 
the  direction  of  research  physicists, 
chemists,  mathematicians  and  engineers, 
as  well  as  meteorologists. 

The  research  program  of  the  Founda- 
tion falls  into  four  categories:  planning 
conferences,  laboratory  research,  field 
investigations  and  statistical  evalua- 
tions. 

While  other  Federal  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment are  conducting  research  in 
weather  modification — the  Departments 
of  Commerce,  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force, 
Agriculture,  Interior,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  now  receives  the  largest 
measure  of  Government  suppwrt  for  re- 
search in  this  field. 
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An  indicatio:^  of  the  .general  interest 
ill  ihe  subj^'Ci  is  noted  in  that  more 
Lhan  a  dozen  Stau-s  now  have  laws  regu- 
lating the  conduct  of  A-eaiher  modifica- 
tion experiments  and  that  there  are  24 
independent  groups  m  the  United  States 
that  deal  commercia'.' ■■  with  meteor- 
ology, particuiai.y  .:.  :..  field  of  cloud 
and   vk  eath'  r  m  )dification. 

R-sr^RCH    Mt:ST   GO    OM 

Mr  President,  research  in  the  field 
of  weather  Ls  a  longtime  venture  and 
the  report  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation gives  us  a  broader  view  of  the 
problem,  the  necessity  of  a  sound  ap- 
proach, and  a  look  into  the  future. 
Research  projects  should  be  designed 
to  continue  over  a  5-  to  10-year  period. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  armual  in- 
crease of  some  15  million  acre-feet  of 
precipitation  runoff  may  bo  possible 
through  the  seeding  of  clouds  in  the 
11  Western  State=;.  While  the  problems 
associated  with  the  flatland  regions  are 
more  difficult,  they  are  not  insurmount- 
able and  by  1^5  we  should  have  some 
ar.s'v-Ts  to  them,  resulting  in  definite 
m'^'thod.-  to  increase  precipitation  in  the 
Great  Plains  area.  Problems  associated 
with,  hail  damage  and  methods  of  sup- 
pression   are    receiving    attention. 

With  the  National  Science  Foundation 
cooperating  with  State  research  agen- 
cies, and  with  private  and  commercial 
cloud  seeders  and  their  research  depart- 
ments, progress  is  being  made  in  the 
field  of  weather  forecasting  and  weather 
modification. 

THE    WORK    OF    CAPTAIN    OBVTLI.E 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  no  review  of 
the  year  in  the  study  of  weather  modi- 
fication would  be  complete  without  a 
tribute  to  C^.pt  H  T  Orville,  the  Chair- 
man )f  t!:e  P:-'sident's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee nn  W  '!':■:■  Control,  who  passed 
away  M  :v  '_'4    :,.60. 

It  was  Captain  Orville  who  took  this 
skeleton  of  les;islative  authority  which 
we  provided  and  gave  it  flesh  and  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  notice  of 
his  death  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
iniiton  Post  of  May  26.  1960. 

Th.re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
us  follows: 

Captain  ORvn.LE,  Weathk*  Expert 
(By  Patricia  Sugrue) 

Capt.  Howard  T.  Orville,  U.S.  Navy,  retired. 
M.  one  of  the  leading  weather  experts  in 
the  United  States  who  headed  President 
Eisenhou'er  s  Advisory  Committee  on  Weath- 
er Control,  died  Tuesday  after  a  heart  attack. 

President  Elsenhower  chose  Captain  Orville 
to  head  the  Weather  Committee  formed  In 
1953  In  recognition  of  his  accomplishments 
•4(B  a  Navy  meteorologist  during  World  War  II 

Dtirlng  Its  4-year  existence  the  Committee 
concentrated  on  a  scientific  appraisal  of  the 
effects  of  cloud-seeding  operations  as  a  meth- 
od cf  controlling  rainfall. 

One  of  the  findings  of  Captain  OrvUle's 
Committee  was  that  cloud  seeding  with 
silver  Iodide  smoke  produces  results  which 
are  not  8p>ectacnlar  but  can  be  very  impor- 
tant to  the  weather  economy  of  the  Nation. 

Captain  Orville  himself  believed  it  might 
be  p>osslble  to  control  world  weather  condi- 
tions by  using  cloud-seeding  techniques  and 
foresaw  a  time  when  the  United  States  could 
cause  either  droughts  or  torrential  rains  over 
the  Soviet  Union.     Among  his  recommenda- 


tions   was    a    vlgorouB    program    of    weather 
control  research. 

Captain  Orvllle's  pioneering  work  with 
aircraft  and  radar  warning  systems  for  hur- 
ricanes led  to  the  fomnatlon  of  the  Naval 
Aircraft  Hurricane  Evacuation  Organization 
and  the  Naval  Hurricane  Warning  Organi- 
zation. 

During  World  War  II  he  was  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  on  all  technical  and  operational 
weather  matters  Including  forecasts  for  Gen- 
eral Doollttles  raid  on  Tokyo  and  the  Inva- 
sion of  north  Africa.  He  was  also  chief  fore- 
caster for  the  Bikini  atomic  bomb  tests. 

Captain  Orville  retired  from  the  Navy  In 
1953  to  Join  the  Bendix  Aviation  Co.  in 
Baltimore.  He  moved  from  his  home  at  6232 
North  23d  Street.  Arlington,  to  Long  Green, 
Md.,  at  that  time.  He  was  a  native  of  Sara- 
toga. Wyo. 

He  leaves  his  wife  Lillian,  three  sons. 
Howard  T.,  Jr.,  of  Bristol.  Va  .  Harold,  of  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.,  and  Richard  E  .  of  the  home,  and 
a  brother  Harold  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.,  Fri- 
day, in  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  Long 
Green.  Burial  will  be  In  Arlington  Cemetery 
at  2  p.m. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident in  retrospect,  it  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible that  it  was  only  7  years  ago  when 
Congress  passed  S.  86  August  13.  1953. 
which  established  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Weather  Control.  The  results  of 
their  work  under  the  leadership  of  Capt. 
Orville  and  Dean  A.  M.  Eberle.  the  vice 
chairman,  was  far  reaching.  It  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  85-510  in  1957,  which  transferred 
the  work  of  the  Committee  to  a  perma- 
nent agency  of  Government  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  two-volume 
report  of  the  Advi.sory  Committee  on 
Weather  Control  put  a  new  emphasis  on 
weather  modification  operations  for  in- 
creasing precipitation  and  for  suppress- 
ing hail.  The  Committee  pointed  out  in 
their  report  that  weather  modification  is 
feasible  and  that  rain  can  be  increased 
under  certain  conditions.  In  the  moun- 
tainous areas,  where  updrafts  occur,  pre- 
cipitation has  been  increased  from  10  to 
15  percent  by  the  seeding  of  winter-type 
storm  clouds.  The  Committee  was  firm 
In  the  conviction  that  further  research  is 
needed,  not  only  in  the  mountainous 
areas  of  this  country  but  also  in  the  vast 
flatlands.  where  is  found  entirely  differ- 
ent atmospheric  conditions.  Here  both 
basic  and  applied  research  is  needed. 

INSTTTDTE  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  PHYSICS 

Topogi-aphically  and  climatologically. 
my  State  of  South  Dakota  is  favorably 
situated  as  a  base  for  much  of  this  re- 
search. In  other  words.  South  Dakota 
is  ideally  located  to  serve  as  a  base  for 
an  extensive  atmospheric  laboratory 
where  investigations  of  wide  scope  could 
be  carried  out.  This  type  of  study  is 
complex  and  it  is  important  that  it  be 
carried  out  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. The  atmosphere  has  many 
variables  and  these  must  be  studied  in- 
dividually or  in  groups,  while  other  un- 
controllable parameters  are  observed.  I 
believe  conditions  for  carrying  out  at- 
mospheric research  are  most  favorable 
in  South  Dakota.  The  Black  Hills  pro- 
vide an  isolated  platform  in  the  Great 
Plains  for  sampling  and  monitoring  at- 
mospheric constituents  and  for  observ- 
ing atmospheric  behavior.     The   Black 


Hills  also  create  and  reintensify  cloud 
and  storm  systems  in  a  fixed  locale. 

Believing  that  this  area  could  well  be 
designated  for  basic  research  efforts  I 
have  encouraged  the  School  of  Mines  and 
Technology  at  Rapid  City  in  its  efforts  to 
establish  an  Institute  of  Atmospheric 
Sciences,  approved  by  the  board  of  re- 
gents, as  a  research  and  teaching  divi- 
sion of  the  school. 

There  are  plaas  to  expand  and  develop 
it  as  fast  as  funds  become  available.  We 
are  hoping  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  will  consider  this  location 
imix)rtant  to  their  total  research  effort 
and  supply  some  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  establish  and  operate  it  and  give  it 
counsel  and  direction  from  time  to  time. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  concluding,  as 
a  further  evidence  of  the  far-reaching 
possibilities  in  the  field  of  weather  modi- 
fication and  of  the  immeasurable  con- 
tributions to  it  by  Capt  H.  T.  Orville, 
the  former  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Weather  Control,  I  ask 
consent  to  insert  at  this  point  excerpts 
from  his  address  before  the  northern 
Califorma  branch  of  the  American  Me- 
teorological Society  last  November.  The 
Bddres.<5  was  given  under  the  heading 
•My  Crystal  Ball." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Mt     Crtstal     Balj. — Ttn     Tears     Ahead     in 

Metbokoloct 

(By  Capt.  H.  T.  OrTllle.  JJS.  Navy,  retired, 

vice  president,  Beckman  &  Whitney) 

Tlie  next  10  years  hold  promise  of  being 
the  most  productive  In  the  hUtory  of  mete- 
orology. Research  which  is  Just  being 
started  and  plans  for  new  tools  and  facilities 
will  make  It  possible  to  examine  Ln  much 
greater  deUul  fronts,  thunderstorms,  torna- 
does, and  hurricanes.  When  It  becomes  rou- 
tine to  observe  continuously  the  entire  life 
cycle  of  a  hurricane  during  Its  10  to  14  days' 
history  (and  this  will  be  possible  In  a  few 
years)  then  our  understanding  of  tliese  de- 
structive storms  will  j)ermlt  forecasts  and 
warnings  In  greater  detail,  for  periods  of  72 
to  96  hours. 

Similar  Improvements  can  be  exi>ected  In 
the  dally  forecasts  of  routine  weather  con- 
ditions. A  forecast  will  read  "light  to  mod- 
erate rain  beginning  at  9  35  ajn.  and  end- 
ing In  showers  by  4  48  pxn  ."  and  the  fore- 
cast will  be  verified  There  will  be  no  rea- 
son for  missed  forecasts. 

Three-dimensional  continuous  night  and 
day  ob8er\atlons  will  permit  constant  scru- 
tiny of  movements,  changes,  and  trends  of 
all  weather  conditions  approaching  the  fore- 
cast area  during  the  24-  to  48-hour  period 
for  which  the  forecast  Is  made. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  will  be 
the  Issuance  of  accurate  warnings  of  to- 
pending  severe  weather  In  time  to  take  pre- 
cautionary measures  to  save  lives  and  dras- 
tically reduce  properly  damage  caused  by 
severe  storms.  (TWo  years  ago  the  East  ex- 
perienced five  severe  Ice  storms  or  blizzards 
and  not  one  was  forecast.  Loss  of  life  and 
heavy  property  damago  resulted.) 

More  efBclent  methods  of  Increasing  pre- 
cipitation, of  clearing  airports  of  fog.  and 
of  suppressing  lightning  and  hall  are  cer- 
tain to  be  developed  In  the  next  10  years. 
Although  financial  support  for  cloud-phys- 
ics research  Is  Increasing,  the  present  pro- 
gram Is  far  too  small  to  meet  the  urgency  of 
present  giant  strides  being  made  by  U.S.S.R. 
In  all  scientific  endeavors.  Including  weather 
modification. 

Progress  In  our  understanding  of  atmos- 
pheric   sciences    during    the    next    10    years 


will  far  exceed  all  advances  made  In  the 
past  60  years. 

Within  the  next  10  years  then.  It  Is  not 
unreasonable  to  exj>ect  that  meteorology 
will  have  attained  the  following  objectives, 
primarily  because  of  greatly  Increased 
knowledge  of  atmospheric  processes: 

Day-to-day  forecasts  to  the  public  99  per- 
cent accurate  with  specific  times  for  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  rain  or  snow.  Adequate 
advance  warning  of  severe  storms,  floods, 
hurricanes,  and  tornadoes.  Reasonably  ac- 
curate long-range  forecasts  for  3  months 
ahead. 

Precise  knowledge  of  Jet  streams,  and  their 
relation  to  hurricanes  and  tornadoes  and 
other  severe  storms  to  permit  accurate  fore- 
casts of  location,  time  of  occurrence,  and 
Intensity. 

Sufficient  understanding  of  weather  proc- 
esses to  use  weather  modification  to  clear 
airports  of  fog.  to  alleviate  droughts,  to  In- 
crease precipitation  substantially,  and  to 
eliminate  hall  and  lightning  damage.  Pos- 
sibly a  successful  breakthrough  to  permit 
control  of  hurricane  Intensity  or  diversion 
from  tracks  which  would  threaten  populous 
areas.  Large-scale  weather-control  meas- 
ures should  be  attained  within  the  next 
20  years.  We  will,  by  this  time,  have 
reached  the  point  In  International  affairs 
where  a  world  community  of  friendship  and 
understanding  Is  vital  to  our  survival. 

Large-scale  weather-control  measures 
would  deeply  affect  the  atmosphere's  gen- 
eral circulation,  which  depends  on  the 
earth's  rotation  and  intensive  solar  heating 
of  the  tropics.  Measures  in  the  Arctic  may 
control  the  weather  In  the  middle  latitudes. 
or  measures  In  Siberia  might  critically  affect 
the  weather  In  North  America.  All  this  will 
most  certainly  merge  each  nation's  affairs 
with  those  of  every  other. 

That  the  Soviets  will  be  the  first  to  achieve 
success  in  weather  control  seems  clearly  In- 
dicated by  recent  events  and  their  accom- 
plishments during  the  past  2  years. 

Complete  understanding  of  air  pollution 
problems  with  effective  methfxls  of  control 
In  large  Industrial  areas  This  means  that 
Los  Angeles,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  and 
other  populous  areas  will  no  longer  be 
plagued  with  air  pollution  problems. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SENATOR  SCOTT 
TO  BE  RECOGNIZED  IMMEDI- 
ATELY AFTER  ADDRESS  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARTKE 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  for  a 
momenf 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  SCOTr.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  recognized  immedi- 
ately after  the  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
dress by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI 
is  now  recognized. 


THE  U   2   I.-.CIDENT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings  on  the  U-2 
incident,  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  tMr.  Wii.iYl,  I  filed  a  sepa- 
rate statement.  The  conclusions  reached 
in  that  statement  were  subscribed  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
fMr.  AncENl,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!. 


I  should  like  at  this  time  to  discuss 
the  context  of  that  statement,  dealing 
with  the  U-2  incident  of  May  1,  In  the 
statement,  the  No.  1  conclusion  was  as 
follows: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  ap- 
propriated for  a  number  of  years  the  moneys 
that  were  needed  for  the  development  and 
operation  of  planes  capable  of  reaching  high 
altitudes  and  gathering  Information  required 
as  a  guide  for  the  evolvemcnt  in  our  country 
of  defenses  for  national  security.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  have  tjeen  respon- 
sible for  reviewing  the  details  of  our  Intelli- 
gence-gathering activities  knew  of  these 
flights  and  approved  of  them. 

In  connection  with  the  first  finding, 
It  is  clear  that  in  1954  those  in  charge 
of  our  national  defense  concluded  that 
we  were  inadequately  securing  intelli- 
gence about  the  development  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Soviet,  and  it  was  at 
that  time  suggested  that  there  be  de- 
veloped a  light  one-motored  aircraft 
that  would  reach  high  altitudes  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  intelligence.  That 
information  was  communicated  to  the 
Congress. 

The  Congress  in  general  was  not  ap- 
prised of  the  fact,  but  the  leaders  were, 
and  it  was  understood  that  intensive 
efforts  would  be  applied  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tj-pe  of  plane  which  I  have 
just  described. 

In  1955  there  was  a  summit  confer- 
ence. President  Eisenhower  in  that 
conference  partly,  as  a  purpose  for  avoid- 
ing the  use  of  the  plane,  suggested  that 
there  be  an  agreement  reached  with  the 
Soviet  under  which  the  planes  of  the 
Soviet  would  have  0E>en  skies  oyer  the 
United  States  and  the  planes  of  the 
United  States  would  have  open  skies 
over  the  Soviet. 

That  proposal  of  the  President  was 
rejected  by  Khrushchev.  We  proceeded 
with  the  development  of  the  plane. 

In  1956  the  President,  still  hoping 
that  there  might  be  some  agreement 
reached  about  the  reciprocal  and  mu- 
tual gathering  of  information,  proposed 
that  there  be  an  exchange  of  observers 
between  the  Soviet  and  the  United  States 
That  proposal  contemplated  that  Soviet 
observers  would  come  to  our  country, 
and  our  observers  would  go  to  the  Soviet. 
The  proposal  was  rejected  by  Khru- 
shchev. 

I  point  out  these  facts  to  show  how 
intensive  has  been  the  purpose  of  our 
country  to  open  its  doors  to  Russian 
planes  and  Russian  observers  so  that 
the  Soviets  would  know  what  we  were 
doing  militarily,  and.  on  the  contrary, 
to  point  out  how  adamant  the  Soviet 
was  in  refusing  to  subscribe  to  that 
plan. 

Then  came  1956,  when  the  U-2  was 
available  to  make  its  first  flight.  The 
flight  was  made  in  1956.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  knew  the 
flight  in  1956  went  over  its  land.  In 
1957,  in  1958,  in  1959,  and  in  1960  these 
flights  were  being  made  over  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  may  be  some  question  about 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  knew  of  the 
presence  of  those  planes.  In  the  Paris 
press  conference  Khrushchev  stated  that 
when  he  was  at   Camp   David  in  Sep- 


tember of  1959  he  knew  the  planes  were 
flying  over,  and  he  was  asked  at  the 
Paris  conference,  "Why  did  you  not  say 
something  to  Eisenhower  about  it?"  He 
gave  some  sli;  ;>(:  y  ai.-wer  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

The  planes  continued  to  make  the 
flights  following  the  Camp  David  talks. 
The  flights  continued  in  the  earlv  part 
of  1960. 

If  the  people  of  the  Nation,  when  the 
May  1  failure  occurred,  believed  that 
these  flights  were  not  made  with  the 
authority  of  Congress,  they  were  com- 
pletely mistaken.  The  Congress  author- 
ized the  development  of  the  plane.  The 
Congress  provided  the  money  for  the 
flights  of  the  plane.  Therefore,  the 
judgment  must  inevitably  be  drawn  that 
we  believed  for  our  national  security 
these  flights  had  to  be  made,  facing  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to 
enter  into  anj-  agreement  under  which 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  would 
each  be  able  to  know  what  the  other  was 
doing  militarily. 

The  second  conclusion  reached,  based 
upon  the  testimony  offered,  was: 

The  U-2's  have  been  operating  success- 
fully for  a  period  of  4  years,  and  during  that 
time  have  obtained  information  Indispen- 
sable to  the  preparation  of  an  adequate  na- 
tional   defense. 

Without  the  information  acquired  by 
the  U-2  operations,  in  my  opinion,  the 
present  military  posture  of  the  United 
States  would  positively  have  been  less 
capable  of  meeting  the  Soviet  military 
power. 

I  cannot  describe  the  pictures  taken. 
There  were  many  of  them.  Khrushchev 
knows  that  there  were  many  of  them. 
Part  of  his  irascibility  is  the  product  of 
the  fact  that  these  planes  were  flying 
over  the  land,  that  he  knew  about  it,  and 
could  do  nothing  about  it. 

The  pictures  to  me  were  encouraging 
and  discouraging.  They  were  encourag- 
ing because  they  showed  to  me  that  we 
were  alert  and  that  we  did  wish  to  know 
what  was  the  military  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
were  discouraging.  The  discouragement 
came  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
revelation  of  military  development  which 
caused  me  to  become  gravely  concerned 
about  the  military  security  of  our 
country. 

Third: 

When  Premier  Khrushchev  left  Moscow 
on  Saturday.  May  14.  instead  of  Sunday, 
May  15.  his  previously  declared  date  of  de- 
parture, he  had  already  decided  not  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  conference. 

This  decision  was  based  on  Khru- 
shchev's conviction  that  the  allied  pow- 
ers could  not  be  divided  at  the  summit, 
and  that  because  of  allied  unity  he  would 
not  be  able  to  accomplish  his  objectives 
at  the  conference.  Thus,  while  the  U-2 
incident  gave  him  an  excuse  for  wreck- 
ing the  conference,  it  was  not  the  cause 
why  he  chose  to  do  so. 

At  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
Moscow  on  May  14.  he  carried  with  him 
as  a  precondition  to  the  Soviet's  par- 
ticipation in  the  meeting,  an  ultimatum 
to  be  made  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  which  he  knew  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  accept. 
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It  IS  interesting  to  observe  the  de- 
velopment of  what  took  place  prior  to 
Khrushchev's  departure  from  Moscow 
on  Saturday.  May  14  and  his  arrival  in 
Pans  on  Saturday,  May  14.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  cfm-  to  Pans  on  Sunday.  May 
15.  He  suddenly  announced  that  he 
would  be  there  one  day  ahead  of  time. 
His  whole  entourage  went  with  him. 
They  came  to  Paris  Saturday  afternoon. 
May  14.  and  that  very  afternoon  asked 
for  an  appointment  with  De  Gaulle,  to 
be  held  at  11  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  appointment  was  granted. 
Marshal  Malinovsky  and  Foreign  Mm- 
ister  Gromyko.  with  Khrushchev,  went 
to  see  De  Gaulle.  There  they  met.  The 
ultimatum  was  laid  before  De  Gaulle. 
It  was  written  in  French.  That  ultima- 
tum made  four  demands  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  holding  of  the  conference. 

That  morning  the  call  was  made  upon 
Macmillan.  An  appointment  was  desired 
with  Macmillan.  The  appomtment  was 
granted  At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  Sunday.  May  15.  the  meeting  was  had 
with  Macmillan.  The  same  ultimatum 
was  delivered  to  him. 

What  was  this  ultimatum  about  which 
I  speak''  These  were  the  four  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  Khrushchev  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  holding  of  the  confer- 
ence: 

First,  he  demanded  of  President 
Eisenhower  that  he  denounce  the  over- 
flight.s. 

Second,  that  the  President  apologize 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Third,  that  the  President  punish  those 
directly  responsible. 

Fourth,  that  the  President  promise  not 
to  rep>eat  these  flights. 

Khrushchev  knew  that  the  President 
could  not  accept  those  conditions,  and 
though  he  knew  it.  he  did  not  announce 
the  conditions  in  Moscow,  but  went  to 
Paris  one  day  ahead  of  time,  and  in  the 
early  morning  on  Sunday  met  with  De 
Gaulle  and  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
with  Macmillan  One  might  ask.  Why 
did  Khrushchi^v  £;o  to  Paris  to  deliver 
the  ultimatum^  There  were  3.000  news- 
papermen in  Paris  He  concluded  that 
th:s  was  the  place  the  ultimatum  should 
\y  delivered. 

My  conclusion  has  been,  and  it  has 
been  corroborated,  that  when  Khru- 
shchev left  Moscow  he  knew  there  would 
be  no  conference  and  he  did  not  wish  a 
conference  to  be  held. 

But  there  is  a  further  aspect  of  this 
attitude  of  Khrushchev  that  is  worthy 
of  examination.  He  was  invited  to  the 
United  States  by  President  Eisenhower. 
Our  people  accorded  him  a  hospitality 
which  in  truth,  in  my  opinion,  he  was 
not  entitled  to  I  urged,  among  those 
whom  I  could  influence,  that  we  be  re- 
strained and  that  we  be  hospitable  to 
him  durins  his  visit.  He  was  received 
hospitably  everywhere  he  went.  Our 
people  were  good  to  him  while  he  was 
here,  and  I  am  sure  that  among  Senators 
there  was  grave  apprehension  that  some- 
thing wrong  might  happen.  There  was 
apprehension  because  we  did  not  want 
the  world  to  think  that  we  had  not  given 
him  adequate  protection  while  he  was  in 
our  country. 


He  was  here  last  summer.  He  re- 
turned to  Russia.  By  November  he  be- 
gan to  repeat  the  attacks  which  he  had 
been  making  for  a  year  prior  thereto. 
These  attacks  were  signs  that  he  was 
getting  a  bit  cool  toward  the  summit 
conference. 

I  wish  to  repeat  what  he  started  to  do. 
On  November  11  he  bitterly  and  vigor- 
ously denounced  the  building  of  a  broad- 
casting station  in  West  Berlin.  On  No- 
vember 14  he  delivered  a  speech  in  which, 
in  a  vigorous  and  lacerating  tone,  he  de- 
nounced Adenauer  and  the  German 
Federal  Republic.  In  that  same  speech 
he  boasted  about  the  missile  power  of 
the  Soviet,  intending.  I  suppose,  to  let 
Adenauer  know  that  the  missiles  were 
hanging  over  Adenauers  head 

Subsequently,  on  December  1,  the 
Soviet  began  repeating  through  Khru- 
shchev their  threats  to  sign  a  separate 
peace  treaty  with  East  Germany.  He 
repeated  these  threats  of  signing  a 
separate  peace  treaty  with  Germany  to 
the  Supreme  Soviet  on  January  14.  He 
went  to  Indonesia  and  said  he  would 
sign  a  separate  peace  treaty.  At  Baku 
on  April  25  he  made  his  vituperative  at- 
tacks and  his  threat  to  sign  a  separate 
F>eace  treaty. 

Then  he  procured  the  Communist  bloc 
of  satellite  nations  to  declare  that  they 
would  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty. 

To  what  did  that  return?  The  threat 
to  make  that  signature  occurred  1  year 
earlier,  and  here  he  repeatedly  made 
those  threats.  While  I  do  not  think  the 
conclusion  can  be  reached,  there  were, 
however,  evidences  as  early  as  November 
1959.  running  down  through  his  sE>eech 
at  Baku  on  April  25.  that  he  was  growing 
weary  of  the  summit  conference.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  any  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  when  he  left  Moscow,  he  did  not 
contemplate  that  the  conference  would 
be  held. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  the  largest  espionage 
organization  of  any  nation  In  the  world,  and 
possibly  the  largest  in  history  The  activ- 
ities of  this  organization  which  are  carried 
on  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  were  not 
suspended  on  May  1  or  prior  to  May  1  or  at 
any   period    preceding   the   summit   meeting 

I  wish  to  read  from  an  expose  of  So- 
viet espionage  issued  by  J  Edgar  Hoover 
in  May  1960.  I  ask  Senators  to  listen, 
because  while  we  throw  the  cape  of 
blackness  upon  our  country  because  of 
the  May  1  incident,  we  do  not  say  one 
word  about  what  the  Soviet  has  been 
doing  ever  since  its  organization  in  1917. 

I.  INTKODTJCnON 

Recent  Soviet  propaganda  has  denounced 
the  United  States  for  aerial  reconnaissance 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  terms  designed  to 
convince  the  world  that  the  US  S.R  would 
not  stoop  to  espionage.  In  discussing  this 
subject  and  the  reception  which  President 
Elsenhower  might  expect  on  his  visit  to  Rus- 
sia, Premier  Khrushchev  was  quoted  In  the 
newspapers  on  May  11.  1960,  as  wondering 
what  would  have  been  the  reaction  of  the 
American  people  If  the  Russians  had  sent  a 
plane  over  the  United  States  on  the  eve  of 
his  visit  to  this  country. 

I  regret  to  point  out  that  a  part  of 
what  Khrushchev  said  has  been  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  justification 
of  the  criticism  that  has  been  directed 

at  the  May   I    flight. 


What  are  the  facts? 

The  facts  are  that  at  the  very  time  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  was  advancing  to  the  po- 
dium to  speak  before  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  September  18.  1959. 
two  Soviet  espionage  agenu  were  cautiously 
surveying  a  street  corner  In  Springfield. 
Mass  .  In  preparation  for  a  clandestine  meet- 
ing with  an  American  whom  they  were  at- 
tempting to  subvert.  At  the  very  time  that 
Khrushchev  was  declaring  that  a  means  must 
be  found  to  stop  mankind  from  backsliding 
Into  an  abyss  of  war.  Vadlm  A  Klrllyuk,  So- 
viet employee  of  the  United  Nations,  was 
attempting  to  Induce  this  American  to  fur- 
nish Information  regarding  US  cryptograph- 
ic machines  and  to  secure  employment 
in  a  vital  US.  Government  agency  where  he 
could  obtain  classified  Information  for  the 
Russians  While  this  meeting  was  taking 
place  Klrllyuk  and  the  American  were  under 
observation  by  Leonid  A  Kovalev,  another 
Soviet  employee  of  the  United  Nations  who 
was  conducting  a  oountersurvelUance.  Un- 
known to  the  Russians,  however,  this  meet- 
ing was  aiso  being  observed  by  8i>eclal  agenu 
of  the  FBI  who  obtained  photographs  of  the 
Russians 

Not  only  did  these  Russians  stoop  to  spy- 
ing, but  they  callously  abused  their  status 
as  guests  of  this  country  to  spy  In  the  most 
reprehensible  manner — the  subversion  of  an 
American  on  American  soil. 

I  should  like  to  read  further  from  the 
report: 

Although  FBI  agents  observed  this  meet- 
ing and  photographed  the  Russians,  no 
publicity  was  given  to  this  Incident  In  view 
of  the  negotiations  which  were  then  In 
progress  This  Incident,  as  contrasted  with 
the  recent  handling  of  the  plane  incident  by 
the  Russians,  gives  ample  testimony  as  to 
which  country  Is  acting  In  good  faith  In 
trying  to  maintain  world  peace 

And  this  is  not  an  Isolated  Incident — nor 
has  the  target  always  been  so  llmlt«d  The 
facts  are  that  Soviet  agents  for  three  decades 
have  engaged  In  extensive  espionage  against 
this  country,  and  through  the  years  have 
procured  a  volume  of  Information  which 
would  stagger  the  Imagination.  This  In- 
formation includes  literally  dozens  of 
aerial  photographs  of  major  US  cities  and 
vital  areas  which  have  given  the  Russians 
the  product  of  aerial  reconnaissance  Just  as 
surely  as  If  Soviet  planes  had  been  sent  over 
this  country. 

2.    ACQUISrrlON      OF     AEKIAL      PHOTOGRAPHS 

In  a  free  country  such  things  as  aerial 
photographs  are  available  to  the  public  and 
can  be  purchased  commercially  The  So- 
viets have  been  fully  aware  of  this  and 
throughout  the  years  have  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  free  Information,  collecting 
aerial  photographs  of  many  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

For  example,  during  October  1953.  two  So- 
viet olBclals  visited  Minneapolis  where  they 
purchased  15  aerial  photograptis  of  Minne- 
apolis and  St  Paul.  In  October  and  Novem- 
ber 1963,  two  Soviets  traveled  In  Missouri 
and  Texas  and  obtained  aerial  map>8  of  Dal- 
las. Tulsa,  Port  Worth  and  the  surrounding 
areas  covering  a  naval  air  station,  an  Army 
airfield,  and  an  Air  Force  base.  In  April 
1954.  a  Soviet  ofllclal  purchased  aerial  photo- 
graphs of  five  Long  Island  communities. 
Also.  In  April  1954,  a  Soviet  ofBclal  pur- 
chased three  aerial  photographs  of  Boston. 
Mass  .  and  Newport.  R.I..  areas.  In  May 
1954.  three  Soviets  traveled  to  California 
where  they  ordered  from  a  Los  Angeles 
photography  shop  $80  worth  of  aerial  photo- 
graphs covering  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

However,  they  have  not  been  content  with 
acquisition  of  publicly  available  data.  For 
example,  on  May  3,  1954.  Leonid  E.  Plvnev. 
an  assistant  Soviet  air  attach^  stationed  In 
Washington,  who  had  previously  traveled  ex- 


tensively throughout  the  United  States  aiid 
had  obtained  commercially  available  aerial 
photographs  of  various  areas  of  this  coun- 
try, requested  a  Washington  D.C.,  photog- 
rapher to  rent  an  airplane  to  take  photo- 
grapbs  ot  New  Tork  City  which  were  not 
commercially  available.  He  specified  the 
scale  to  be  used  and  the  altitude  from  which 
the  photographs  were  to  be  taken.  He  of- 
fered $700  for  this  activity.  Obviously  the 
photographs  which  he  requested  would  de- 
pict vital  port  areas,  indusirlal  facilities. 
and  military  installations  In  the  New  York 
area. 

For  this  brazen  abuse  of  his  diplomatic 
privilege*  Plvnev  was  declared  persona  non 
grata  on  May  29.  1954.  and  departed  from 
this  country  on  June  6,  1954. 

But  this  did  not  stop  the  Soviets.  They 
continued  their  systematic  program  of  col- 
lecting aerial  photographs  of  major  cities 
and  vital  area*  of  the  United  States.  On 
January  19.  1956.  the  State  Department  sent 
a  note  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  placing 
restrictions  on  the  acquisition  of  certain 
types  of  data  by  Soviet  citizens  In  the 
United  States.  These  restrictions  were 
comparable  to  restrictions  on  American  citi- 
zens In  Russia  and  In  part  prohibited  So- 
viet citizens  from  obtaining  aerial  photo- 
graphs except  where  they  "appear  In  or  are 
appendixes  to  newspapers,  periodicals,  tech- 
nical Journals,  atlases  and  books  commer- 
cially available  to  the  general  public." 

Soviet  reaction  to  the  restrictions  was 
typical  of  their  philosophy.  They  began  cir- 
cumventing the  restrictions  by  subverting 
Americans  to  purchase  aerial  photographs 
for  them.  One  month  after  the  restrictions 
became  effective.  Nikolai  I  Troflmov,  a  So- 
viet official  In  Mexico,  began  negotiations 
for  a  resident  of  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain  aerial  photographs  of  45 
major  U.S.  cities.  Nineteen  of  these  cities 
are  located  near  Strategic  Air  Command 
basee.  The  remaining  26  are  all  strategic 
cities  in  or  near  which  are  located  alrbases. 
naval  bases,  research  or  training  stations, 
atomic  energy  Installations  or  important 
Industrial  facilities. 

Dtirlng  April  1968.  Vladimir  D.  Loglnov.  a 
S<jvlet  employee  of  the  United  Nations  used 
the  same  techni(]ue  to  obtain  an  aerial  map 
of  New  York  City.  At  10  p.m.  on  April  28. 
1958,  Loglnov  searetly  met  an  Individual  In 
a  darkened  parking  lot  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion In  Scarsdalc,  NY.  where  this  map  was 
delivered  to  Loglnov.  Months  later  on  No- 
vember 15.  1968.  this  same  parking  lot  was 
again  utilized  by  the  Soviets  to  obtain  aerial 
photographs  of  Chicago.  111.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  photot^raphs  were  turned  over  to 
KirlU  S.  Doronkin.  another  Soviet  employee 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  this  same  opera- 
tion, the  Sovlet*i  attempted  to  obtain  aerial 
photographs  of  Portland.  Oreg  ;  Seattle. 
Wash.;  and  Sar,  Diego  and  San  Francisco. 
CalU. 

Now  we  are  condemned,  and  upon  us 
Is  placed  the  mantle  of  shame.  But  not 
one  word  is  said  about  the  activities  of 
the  Soviet  in  respect  to  its  espoinage  ac- 
tivities. Ther<;  is  no  excuse  for  it.  I 
regret  very  much  that  the  hearings 
which  were  conducted  were  practically 
devoid  of  any  attempt  to  demonstrate 
in  the  public  record  what  the  Soviet  was 
doing.  In  effect,  we  placed  the  crown 
of  glory  upon  the  head  of  Khrushchev, 
and  the  mantle  of  blame  and  darkness 
ur>on  the  shoulders  of  our  country.  I 
simply  cannot  subscribe  to  it.  No  one 
can  tell  me  that  the  Soviet  in  its  con- 
duct for  30  years  and  in  its  conduct  this 
year  has  demeaned  itself  in  a  manner 
that  commands  respect  and  in  a  manner 
that  indicates  it  wants  peace.  It  is  ly- 
ing made  to  appear  that  because  of  the 


May  1  incident  we  have  done  some- 
thing that  has  never  been  done  before  by 
w  ay  of  trespass. 

Fifth.  Those  who  launched  the  May  1 
flight  knew  that  these  flights  had  a  pre- 
vious record  for  almost  4  years  of  un- 
broken success  and  they  had  no  reason 
to  assume  that  this  flight  would  be  any 
different  from  its  predecessors.  They 
were  aware  that  there  was  almost  al- 
ways a  diplomatic  reason  for  not  sending 
flights  at  a  particular  time  and  that  if 
these  reasons  were  made  overriding,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  time  when 
such  flights  could  be  sent.  They  knew  of 
the  enormous  value  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  these  flights.  These  were  the 
facts  which  had  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  the  flight 
should  be  launched. 

Of  course,  if  the  failure  of  the  May  1 
flight  could  have  been  expected  and 
foreseen,  then  the  flight  should  not  have 
been  dispatched.  This  would  hold  true, 
too.  for  all  the  previous  flights.  But 
the  fact  is  that  when  the  May  1  flight 
started  on  Its  journey,  every  past  ex- 
p>erience  jtistifled  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  not  fail. 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  no  crit- 
icisms have  been  made  against  the 
flights  which  did  not  fail,  but  only 
against  the  May  1  flight  has  the  con- 
demnation been  issued. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  exam- 
ine that  aspect  of  the  problem  for  a 
moment.  Is  it  not  odd  that  in  the 
meetings  which  we  had,  and  in  the  re- 
poTts  which  have  been  filed,  not  one 
word  of  criticism  was  directed  at  the 
many,  many  flights  which  were  made 
between  July  12,  1956,  and  May  1.  1960? 
All  of  those  flights  are  approved.  They 
are  approved  because  they  succeeded. 
Only  the  May  1  flight  is  denounced.  It 
is  denounced  because  it  failed.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  matter  of  failure  or  success 
of  the  flight  is  not  the  standard  by 
which  the  rightness  or  wTongness  of  the 
flight  should  be  determined. 

It  is  said  that  the  May  1  flight  should 
not  have  been  dispatched.  A  flight  took 
place  on  April  9.  Khrushchev  knew 
about  it.  He  said  nothing  about  it.  If 
the  May  1  flight  was  wrong,  was  the 
April  9  flight  WTong?  I  cannot  recon- 
cile my  thinking  to  the  proposition  that 
there  is  rationalization  in  the  position 
taken  that  all  the  flights  were  sound  ex- 
cept the  May  1  flight  If  the  May  1 
flight  should  not  have  been  dispatched, 
when  should  the  cutoff  date  have  oc- 
curred? Was  it  April  9?  Was  it  last 
September,  when  Khrushchev  was  in 
the  United  States?  Was  it  prior  to  last 
September,  when  discussions  were  being 
had  about  inviting  Khrushchev  to  the 
United  States?  There  may  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  this  point,  but  those 
to  whom  the  security  of  our  country 
was  entrusted — the  military  personnel, 
the  persons  charged  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  intelligence — recognize  that  such 
flights  could  not  be  suspended  every 
time  Khrushchev  began  speaking  out  of 
one  side  of  his  mouth  for  peace,  and  by 
deed  was  preparing  for  war. 

What  if  the  April  9  flight  had  failed? 
Then  that  one   would  have  been  con- 


demned. WTiat  if  a  flight  had  failed  in 
February?  That  one  would  have  been 
condemned.  Therefore,  I  say  that  the 
judgment  that  the  May  1  flight  should 
not  have  been  dispatched  is  predicated 
upon  hindsight.  I  have  had  enough  ex- 
perience to  know  how  easy  it  is  to  be  a 
Monday  moiTiing  quarterback  or  a  Mon- 
day morning  coach,  and  how  different  it 
is  to  have  resp>onsibility  and  to  make 
judgments  prior  to  the  actual  crystal- 
lization of  the  facts. 

Sixth.  The  May  1  flight  having  failed, 
the  representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Defense  Department,  and  NASA — 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration— neglected,  in  my  opinion, 
to  sufficiently  coordinate  the  informa- 
tion which  they  gave  to  the  public  re- 
specting the  mission. 

There,  was  great  consternation  and 
much  confusion.  Newspapermen  de- 
scended upon  Dryden  at  NASA.  They 
were  at  the  State  Department.  They 
were  at  the  I>3fense  Department.  They 
were  at  Hageiiiy's  office.  There  was  no 
coordination  ttbout  how  the  information 
on  the  flight  would  be  released. 

I  believe  I  understand  how  that  oc- 
curred. Mr.  Dryden  is  a  scientist — a 
scientist  of  extraordinary  ability.  H« 
is  not  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
newspapermen.  He  is  a  college  profes- 
sor. The  nev,'spaF>ermen  descended  up- 
on him  in  swarms.  He  issued  a  release 
which  was  not  coordinated  with  those 
of  the  other  departments.  That  is  my 
analysis  of  h(>w  the  failure  to  coordinate 
occurred. 

Seventh.  Conditions  following  the  May 
1  flight  haviTig  developed  as  they  did.  it 
became  unavoidable  and  imperative  for 
the  President  to  make  a  statement  with 
regard  to  it.  If  he  had  to  make  a  state- 
ment, he  ha<l  to  state  the  truth. 

It  has  been  stated  that  no  one  asked 
that  he  lie.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
he  should  have  remained  silent.  I  do 
not  know  al:>out  that.  There  may  be 
two  views  tc  be  drawn.  However,  the 
ones  who  state  that  he  should  have  re- 
mained silent  can  be  no  more  positive 
about  the  correctness  of  their  advice 
than  I  am  ix)sitive  about  the  advice  that 
the  President  should  have  spoken,  and 
that  when  he  spoke,  he  was  required  to 
tell  the  truth. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  problem 
which  we  ouirht  to  ix)nder.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  the  head  of 
the  National  Security  Council.  In  that 
dep>artment  i.s  the  agency  burdened  with 
the  resr>onsib:lity  of  coordinating  intelli- 
gence. If  the  President  performs  his 
duty,  he  is  supposed  to  know  what  is 
taking  place  by  way  of  espionage  and 
intelligence.  As  he  said,  that  is  a  dis- 
tasteful, unsavorj-  occupation  at  best. 
However,  let  us  remember  that  it  has 
been  done  fn)m  time  immemorial.  I  do 
not  know  what  I  would  want  to  do. 
Would  I  want  to  know  what  was  taking 
place?  If  I  were  asked  that  question, 
and  knew  the  answer,  I  would  either 
have  to  lie  or  remain  silent.  If  I  did 
not  know,  and  allowed  the  agency  to 
operate  by  itself,  and  if  something  then 
went  wrong,  I  would  be  charged  with 
not  having  adequately  supervised  the 
agency. 
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I  comraend  the  President  for  having 
stated  that  m  the  interest  of  national 
security  these  flights  had  to  be  made. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  member  of 
the  committee  who  will  chaUenge  that 
statement  I  would  feel  tremendously 
less  confident  i:  I  wt-re  of  the  belief  that 
we  would  not  attempt  to  find  out  what 
tne  Soviet  is  doing.  Representatives  of 
the  Soviet  Union  can  come  to  our  coun- 
trv.  walk  down  the  streets,  hire  private 
airplanes,  and  do  all  the  spying  they 
want  to  do. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  had  pending  before  it  a  bill  to  re- 
store to  the  Secretary  of  State  some 
control  over  the  issuance  of  passports 
to  Communists.  The  bill  has  been  in 
committee  for  2  years,  but  nothing  has 
been  done  about  it.  In  1959,  the  head 
of  the  Communist  Party  came  before 
our  committee  and  opposed  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  have  held  up  action  on  the  bill  be- 
cause of  that  request;  I  merely  want  it 
to  be  clear  that  the  head  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  can 
come  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  our  country  and  say,  "Don't 
bar  Communists  from  going  back  to 
Russia.  If  you  do,  you  will  violate  the 
morelity  and  the  constitutional  right  of 
free  travel." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  allowed  Com- 
munists to  move  about  at  will  in  a  free 
country,  unrestrained.  They  may  go 
wherever  they  wish  to  go  and  acquire 
information.  Yet  we  are  condemned  be- 
fore the  world,  not  by  the  Communists, 
but  by  our  own  people  back  home.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  right. 

The  time  has  come  to  assert  ourselves 
in  behalf  of  our  country — criticize  it.  of 
course,  when  it  is  wrong.  But  I  can- 
not help  but  think  of  the  words  of 
Decatur: 

Our  countxy.  In  her  Intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations  may  she  always  be  in  the  right; 
but  our  country,  right  or  wrong. 

I  am  not  going  to  rejoice  when  a  mis- 
take IS  made.  I  am  not  going  to  pro- 
claim that  mistake  throughout  the 
world,  especially  if  that  does  not  serve 
the  security  and  the  future  life  of  my 
Nation. 

Eighth.  The  gathering  of  intelligence 
has  been  practiced  by  nations  from 
time  immemorial,  and  though  it  is  an 
unsavory  and  a  hateful  occupation,  its 
omission.  Mr.  President,  would  come 
fairly  close  to  constituting  criminal  neg- 
ligence in  respect  to  the  responsibility 
of  a  nation  to  provide  for  its  common 
defense. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  propounded  12  questions  to  be 
ar..swered  by  the  State  Department. 
Those  questions  are: 

First.  To  what  extent  has  the  Soviet 
Union  been  spying  in  the  United  States. 
West  Germany,  and  other  nations? 

Second.  How  many  times  has  the 
Soviet  Union  breached  its  commitments 
to  other  nations  in  the  world — especially 
the  captive  nations? 

Third.  Is  there  a  difference  between 
spying  by  foot  on  land,  on  the  one  hand. 
and  by  plane  in  the  air,  on  the  other? 

Fourth.  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  our 
country   that   we   abandon   the   general 


and  traditional  methods  of  acquiring 
intelligence? 

Fifth.  If  we  do  so,  what  are  the  prob- 
abilities of  the  Soviet  Unions  following 
a  similar  course? 

Sixth.  Why  did  the  Communists  break 
their  treaty  with  the  Poles  in  World  War 
II  and  stab  the  Poles  in  the  back  while 
the  latter  were  fighting  the  Nazis? 

Seventh.  What  are  the  details  con- 
cerning the  brutal  massacre  of  Polish 
soldiers  by  the  Communists  in  the  Katyn 
forests? 

Eighth.  Why.  in  World  War  n,  did  the 
Reds,  while  advancing  westward  and 
nearing  Poland,  induce  the  Polish  E>eople 
of  Warsaw  to  heroically  rebel  against  the 
Nazi  occupiers,  and  then  abandon  them 
to  slaughter  by  the  Nazis? 

Ninth.  Why  did  the  Soviet  break  *ts 
pledged  word  that  the  people  of  the  sat- 
ellite nations,  under  free  and  open  elec- 
tions, would  be  F>ermitted  to  choose  the 
type  of  government  they  wanted? 

Tenth.  Why  did  the  Soviet  aid  and 
induce  the  Red  Chinese  to  use  their  mili- 
tary power  against  South  Korea,  result- 
ing in  death  and  injury  to  thousands  of 
American  boys? 

Eleventh.  Why  did  the  Soviet  encour- 
age the  Red  Chinese  in  the  bombard- 
ment and  killing  of  innocent  people  at 
the  Quemoy  and  Matsu  Islands:* 

Twelfth.  What  is  the  explanation  for 
the  mass  and  merciless  murder  of  the 
freedom  fighters  of  Hungary,  Poland, 
and  East  Germany,  who  were  fighting 
for  liberation  in  those  respective  coun- 
tries? 

I  realize  that  those  questions  are  rhe- 
torical. But  I  wanted  them  answered, 
so  that  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
condemning  our  country  might  be  called 
to  the  necessity  to  present  the  entire 
picture. 

The  May  1  incident  cannot  be  judged 
as  an  isolated  one.  It  must  be  put  into 
the  framework  of  all  that  has  happened 
since  Korea,  at  least. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  recognize  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  speaking  in  limited  time, 
so  I  shall  not  question  him  at  length. 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
rendered  a  great  service  in  putting  cer- 
tain things  in  perspective.  I  hope  his 
speech  will  receive  wide  reading 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
DoDD  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  I  was  much  interested 
in  the  various  points  he  made,  especially 
when  he  explained  so  clearly  why  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  to 
take  the  resporisibility  for  that  incident. 

If  he  had  not  done  so.  if  he  had  re- 
mained silent,  or  if  he  had  said  he  knew 
nothing   about  the   matter,   would   not 


there  have  been  great  criticism,  both  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  free  world,  in  regard  to  permitting 
such  a  thing  or  not  knowing  about  it? 
Did  not  he  take  the  only  honorable 
course  which  could  have  been  taken? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  took  the  course 
that  I  would  have  taken.  But  if  I  had 
not  agreed  with  him,  I  would  not  have 
used  that  as  a  basis  for  demeaning  my 
country  and  elevating  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  As  the  record  will 
show,  he  and  I  joined  in  what  might  be 
called  a  minority  rer>ort.  But  in  order 
that  the  record  may  be  clear.  I  wish  to 
state  that,  for  weeks,  what  was  the  work- 
sheet had  been  worked  over,  until  finally 
a  number  of  Republican  colleagues 
joined  in  regard  to  it.  But  then  they 
also  joined  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  myself  m  what 
might  be  called  the  minority  report, 
which  he  has  so  ably  discussed. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  delayed,  and  could 
not  be  in  the  Chamber  in  time  to  hear 
the  able  Senator's  discussion  of  the 
other  points. 

But  I  wish  to  state  that  I  realize  that 
he  has  been  a  judge;  and  his  service  on 
the  committee  Is  particularly  valuable 
because  he  thinks  straight  and  states 
his  thoughts  In  words  which  anyone  can 
understand;  and  then — as  he  has  indi- 
cated so  well  today — he  very  emphati- 
cally presents  the  conclusions  he  was 
reached. 

I  like  the  way  his  mind  works.  It  Is 
clear.  In  my  opinion,  his  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed very  clearly.  There  is  no  fog 
in  them. 

I  shall  read  with  much  profit  what  he 
has  said  today,  because  it  will  recall  to 
my  mind  many  of  the  arguments  we  had 
in  the  committee,  when  he  and  I  were 
in  absolute  agreement.  We  felt  that  the 
issue  involved  was  not  one  of  politics  in 
its  narrow  sense  or  in  its  partisan  sense, 
but  that  it  was  one  in  which  the  very 
safety  of  our  country  was  involved. 

His  clear  thinking  on  that  subject  has 
so  greatly  impressed  me,  that  all  I  can 
say  now  is,  "Senator,  thank  you.  You 
are  doing  a  grand  job." 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  was  unable  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
during  the  entire  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

I  wish  to  address  this  question  to  him : 
We  hear  so  many  times  today,  that  if 
we  do  not  do  this  or  that,  or  if  we  do  not 
give  all  the  money  we  have  in  the  Treas- 
ury to  people  abroad,  they  will  turn  to 
communism. 

In  the  context  of  the  statement  the 
Senator  has  made  and  in   view  of  the 


captivity  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  is  it  not 
hard  to  believe  that  any  sensible  people 
would  turn  to  such  a  system  even  under 
the  most  dire  ci:^cumstances? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  some  definite 
views  on  that  subject.  No  one  can  con- 
vince me  that  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations  subscribe  to  the  Communist 
philosophy.  My  parents  came  from 
Slovenia,  and  I  have  relatives  who  are 
supposed  to  be  in  the  Commvmist  coun- 
try of  Tito.  But  I  know  the  soul  of 
those  people,  ard  I  know  that  they  long 
for  freedom  of  expression  and  worship 
and  speech  and  the  rights  and  the  jus- 
tice we  have  :n  our  country  just  as 
dearly  as  does  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land 1  Mr.  BurLERl,  whose  ancestors 
probably  had  teen  in  this  country  for 
decades  before  mine  And  I  think  I 
know  the  soul  of  the  Polish  people,  and 
the  Hungarians,  and  the  Slovaks,  and 
the  Latvians,  and  the  Lithuanians,  and 
the  Estonians.  :ind  the  Rumaniaris.  and 
the  others. 

On  the  east,  the  Soviets  have  cap- 
tured nations  that  are  waiting  to  rise. 
The  assertion  that  they  are  Communists 
cannot  be  accepted  by  me.  Then,  going 
into  Russia  itself,  the  Azerbaijans  and 
the  Ukrainians  are  not  Communists. 
Forty  million  Ukrainians  will  rise  the 
very  first  chance  they  get. 

I  cannot  believe,  except  by  subversion 
or  mass  demonstration,  by  a  very  small 
minority  taking  over  a  large  group,  that 
the  communistic  philosophy  would 
spread. 

If  the  Senator  from  Maryland  will  be 
patient  for  another  moment  only,  we 
talk  about  our  troubles.  What  about 
the  troubles  of  the  Soviet  with  the  cap- 
tive nations  and  with  people  living 
within  its  own  boundaries,  including  the 
Russian  people?  And  what  about  Rus- 
sia's problem  with  Red  China?  Cer- 
tainly, we  have  problems,  but  let  us  not 
tell  the  whole  world  that  the  Soviet  is 
dominant,  triumphant,  reeling  over  the 
free  people,  and  changing  people  to  the 
Communist  philosophy,  when  that  is  not 
the  fact. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  And  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
other  good  people  he  has  been  referring 
to  could  not  be  bought  with  millions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  that  is  so.  I 
do  not  mean  by  my  statement  to  say  we 
can  dispense  with  helping  the  impover- 
ished people  of  the  world  who  are  being 
exploited  or  who  are  sought  to  be  ex- 
ploited. We  must  give  them  help.  While 
there  has  been  misadministration  in  our 
foreign  aid  program,  we  cannot  abandon 
it. 

Mr  BUTLER.  I  did  not  suggest  that 
we  abandon  it.  The  Senator  knows  I 
have  consistently  voted  for  the  program 
in  one  form  or  another. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  But  I  think  we  put  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  dollar  for  gain- 
ing friendships,  rather  than  displaying 
the  true  character  of  the  American  peo- 
ple by  forthright  and  fearless  action. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  regret  to  say  it,  but 
I  think  we  place  too  much  value  on  the 
dollar  in  many  other  instances. 


Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  First,  may  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  magnificent  address 
this  afternoon.  I  heard  a  good  deal  of 
the  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  but  not  all  of  it. 
Everything  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
said  is  absolutely  correct,  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  a  sound  deduction  from  the 
testimony  so  far  as  I  heard  it.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the 
country  on  this  particular  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  do  not 
always  agree  in  our  conclusions  or  judg- 
ment about  the  action  which  should  be 
taken,  but  even  when  we  disagree — and 
in  this  instance  we  do  not  disagree — my 
own  understanding  has  always  been 
greatly  assisted  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  join 
the  other  Senators  who  have  thanked 
the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  very 
fine  speech.  He  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  Senate  and  the  country 
today  by  presenting  a  comprehensive 
record  of  the  facts  surrounding  the  U-2 
flights;  he  has  brought  into  focus  the 
basic  reason  for  the  flights — the  secu- 
rity of  the  nation.  And  he  has  insisted 
rightly  that  the  failure  of  the  May  1 
flight  ought  not  to  be  used  to  disparage 
the  United  States. 

I  do  not  say  I  can  add  a  great  deal  to 
his  discussion  of  this  incident.  The 
chief  reason  why  I  rose  yesterday  and  do 
so  now  is.  because  of  my  responsibility  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  felt  it  was 
my  duty  to  attend  the  hearings.  I  at- 
tended every  one  of  the  hearings  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  day.  when  Mr. 
Herter  testified.  I  heard  the  other  wit- 
nesses testify,  and  I  saw  the  photographs 
which  had  been  taken  from  a  U-2  plane. 
I  have  read  carefully  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  statements  made  by  its  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHTl,  the  fine  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  and  other 
Senators. 

Because  of  my  attendance  on  the  hear- 
ings, I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  too 
little  emphasis  was  given  in  the  commit- 
tee report  to  the  reasons  which  led  to 
the  approval  of  the  system  of  flights. 

As  the  Senator  has  so  clearly  ex- 
plained, because  our  society  is  complete- 
ly open  and  the  Russian  society  dlosed, 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  Soviet  in- 
tentions, the  President  of  the  United 
States — and  it  is  his  solemn  responsibil- 
ity— approved  the  flights  to  protect  the 
very  life  and  freedom  of  this  country. 

One  can  wonder  whether  the  particu- 
lar flight  on  May  1  was  necessary. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Surely;  I  agree  with 
that  statement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  if  the  plane  had  gone  down 
on  the  April  9  flight,  or  6  months  before, 
the  same  principles  would  liave  been  in- 


volved, and  we  could  have  expected  the 
same  reaction  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
statements  made  after  May  1  could  have 
been  better  managed;  but  beyond  this 
arguable  point,  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  expressed 
the  best  in  our  country  and  the  best  in 
himself  when  he  told  the  truth.  Would 
we  be  proud  of  him  and  of  our  country 
if  he  had  told  a  lie?    I  do  not  think  so. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
loss  of  prestige  of  the  United  States  over 
this  incident.  But  no  one  in  the  Senate 
will  say  the  flights  should  not  have  been 
made,  because  they  were  necessary  for 
the  security  of  this  countrj'. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  a  great  and 
patriotic  man  He  has  expressed  his  own 
character,  and  the  best  of  our  country, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  yield  to  tiie 
Senator  from  Connecticut  in  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
12  questions  which  I  put  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  answers  which  they 
gave. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question  1.  To  what  extent  has  the  Soviet 
Union  been  spying  In  the  United  States,  West 
Germany,  and  other  nations? 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  continued 
evidence  of  the  extensive  nature  of  Soviet 
espionage  in  the  United  States,  West  Ger- 
many and  other  nations.  The  manner  In 
which  the  Soviet  espionage  system  functions 
abroad  has  been  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
findings  of  the  Royal  Commissions  In 
Canada  and  Australia  which  were  set  up  as 
a  result  of  the  Guzenko  and  Petrov  defec- 
tions. These  commissions  established  that 
there  was  not  1  but  at  least  3  parallel  Soviet 
intelligence  networks  operating  in  Soviet 
missions  abroad:  military,  state  security  and 
party.  To  these  may  also  be  added  naval 
and  commercial  intelligence  networks.  The 
activities  of  11  Soviet  officials  expelled  from 
the  United  States  since  1953  are  described 
in  the  attached  document,  which  was 
presented  to  the  United  Nations  by  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge  on  May  24.  1960. 

So  far  as  the  espionage  activities  of  non- 
official  Soviet  personnel  In  the  United  States 
are  concerned,  the  case  of  Colonel  Rudolph 
Ivanovich  Abel  pro\ides  a  good  example  of 
this  type  of  activity.  Colonel  Abel  was  con- 
victed by  a  Federal  jury  In  New  York  on 
October  25.  1957.  for  conspiring  to  steal 
United  States  defense  secrets  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Abel,  a  veteran  of  the  Soviet  in- 
telligence service,  had  entered  the  United 
States  in  1948  under  false  docximents  as  a 
United  States  citizen,  Andrew  Sayotls. 
While  here  he  also  used  the  name  Emll 
Goldfus  for  which  he  had  false  documents 
and  also  documents  for  a  mythical  Martin 
Collins.  During  his  years  In  the  United 
States  and  before  his  exposure  Abel  used 
a  photographer's  studio  on  Pulton  Street  in  ' 
Brooklyn  as  a  front  from  which  he  operated.  / 

Methods  used  by  Abel  and  an  accomplice, 
Relno  Hayhanen.  were  Ingenioxos.  In  order 
to  contact  his  superiors.  Hayhanen  would 
place  chalk  marks  at  various  predesignated 
points.  To  minimize  personal  contacts  and 
subsequent  danger  of  compromise  by  sur- 
veillances, a  system  of  widely  separated  'dead 
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drops"  and  "banks"  was  established  through- 
out the  metrc>poUtan  area  of  New  York.  Abel 
was  also  a  ■specialist  In  artifacts.  In  his 
••photogrAph; :  studio"  at  the  time  of  hla 
arrest  were  found  both  the  tools  and  the 
devices  he  fa&hioned  for  passing  messages: 
hoUowed-Gut  coins,  bolts.  Jewelry,  magnetic 
containers,  and  other  objects  In  which  could 
be  Inserted  film  containing  code  or  plain 
text  messages  and  other  material  for  trans- 
mittal. 

American  citizens  recruited  by  Soviet 
espionage  agents  include  Julius  Roeenberg. 
Bthel  Rosenberg.  David  Greenglass,  Abraham 
Brothman.  Miriam  Moskowitz.  Morton  Sobell, 
Barry  Gold.  Kurt  Ponder.  Otto  Verber.  Jack 
Soble.  MjTa  Soble.  Jacob  Albam,  and  others. 
So  far  as  Soviet  esplonsige  in  West  Ger- 
many is  concerned,  a  spokesman  of  the  Fed- 
eral German  Republic  issued  a  statement  on 
May  13.  1960.  briefly  describing  the  scale  en 
which  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Commu- 
nist countries  practice  espionage  within  the 
territory  of  the  Federal  Republic  and  West 
Berlin.  The  bulletin  of  the  German  Federal 
Government  of  May  17.  1960.  describes  this 
announcement  as  follows: 

"The  spokesman  announced  that  between 
August  30.  1951,  and  December  31.  1959,  more 
than  18,000  agents  of  the  Soviet  bloc  were 
apprehended  in  the  Federal  Republic  and 
West  Berlm.  Of  these.  1,700  were  given 
prison  sentences;  about  16,500  were  acquitted 
because  of  duress,  genuine  repentance,  or 
voluntary  and  timely  confession.  All  these 
agents  confessed  to  having  had  orders  to 
carry  out  espionage  in  the  Federal  Republic 
or  In  West  Berlin. 

"Exact  Information  was  given  about  the 
authority  from  which  these  agents  received 
their  orders.  Of  the  agents  apprehended  in 
1959.  fully  2.325  admitted  having  worked  for 
the  espionage  service  of  the  Soviet-occupied 
zone  of  Germany.  264  named  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  country  from  which  they  had 
received  their  orders  and  462  admitted  hav- 
ing received  orders  from  other  Bast-bloc 
countries.  The  corresponding  flgtu-ea  for 
1958  are  Soviet  Zone,  366;  Soviet  Union,  204; 
other  Communist  countries.  236. 

'In  the  first  quarter  of  1960  alone.  588 
self-confessed  ?  gents  of  the  Communist  bloc 
have  been  apprehended. 

"The  extent  or  Communist  espionage  ac- 
tivities in  the  Federal  Republic  and  West 
Berlin  alone,  and  the  Increase  in  these  ac- 
tivities of  late.  Is  evident  from  these  figures. 
To  this  must  be  added  that  these  agents, 
according  to  their  own  confessions,  had  In 
each  case  fulfilled  more  than  one  espionage 
mission.  The  264  agents  of  the  Soviet  Union 
apprehended  in  1959  had  carried  out  a  total 
of  790  single  missions;  the  2,325  Soviet  Zone 
agents  of  the  same  year  had  completed  a 
total  of  8234  missions, 

"According  to  painstaking  analysis  by  the 
German  authorities,  the  Communist  coun- 
tries maintain  about  16,000  agents  on  the  soil 
of  the  Federal  Reptiblic  and  West  Berlin,  in 
spite  of  an  annual  loss  of  2.400  to  2.800  such 
agents.  These  figures  Include  agents  who 
have  carried  out  only  preparatory  missions 
and  agents  who  have  been  hired  but  not  put 
Into  service." 

Soviet  espionage  operatives  have  also  been 
very  active  In  other  nations.  The  recent 
testimony  of  Aleksander  T.  Kaznacheev  be- 
fore the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee on  I>ecember  14,  1959,  provides 
extensive  evidence  concerning  Soviet  espio- 
nage activities  In  Asia.  Similarly,  the  testi- 
mony of  Peter  S.  Deryabln  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  re- 
leased March  17,  1959,  provides  evidence  of 
Soviet  espionage  activities  In  Austria.  The 
testimony  of  Yuri  A,  Rastvorov  also  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
on  February  8.  1956.  April  12.  1956.  October 
24,  1956,  and  October  30,  1956.  provide  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  espionage  activities  In  Japan. 


Other  cases  could  be  given;  but  It  is 
abundantly  clear  from  th«  Instances  al- 
ready cited  that  Soviet-directed  espionage 
activities  are  worldwide  and  extremely  ex- 
tensive in  scope. 

Question  2.  How  many  times  has  it 
breached  Its  commitments  to  other  nations 
In  the  world — especially  the  captive  nations? 
With  regard  to  the  numlser  of  times  the 
Soviet  Government  has  breached  its  com- 
mitments to  other  countries,  the  Department 
of  State  is  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
any  statistical  compilation.  A  mere  count 
of  Soviet  violations,  whereby,  for  example,  a 
violation  leading  directly  to  the  subjuga- 
tion and  absorption  of  an  entire  country  by 
the  USSR,  would  be  given  the  same  nu- 
merical weight  as  Soviet  Infringement  of  a 
trade  agreement  appears,  in  the  Depart- 
ment's view,  to  lack  real  meaning.  Of  course, 
the  Department  h«  closely  followed  over 
the  years  the  question  of  Soviet  treaty  vio- 
lations, which  has  additionally  been  the  sub- 
ject of  close  congressional  scrutiny  as  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  1956  Staff 
Study  "Soviet  Political  Agreements  and  Re- 
sults" and  In  the  1950  report  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  "Background  In- 
formation on  the  Soviet  Union  In  Inter- 
national Relations." 

"Soviet  Treaty  Violations,"  No.  233  (.Au- 
gust 10,  1959)  In  the  series  Soviet  Affairs 
Notes,  describes  the  principal  Soviet  viola- 
tions. Violations  occtirring  before  and  after 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  are  listed 
separately  and  appear  under  country-by- 
tovintry  breakdowns  within  each  of  tliese  two 
main  categories.  A  copy  of  "Soviet  Treaty 
Violations"  is  enclosed. 

Question  3.  la  there  a  difference  between 
spying  by  foot  on  land  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  plane  in  the  air  on  the  other'' 

Considered  in  the  light  of  the  end  pur- 
pose of  espionage  activities,  which  may  be 
summarized  as  the  acquisition  of  Informa- 
tion which  the  State,  against  which  the  ac- 
tivities are  directed,  wishes  to  conceal  from 
the  knowledge  of  one  or  more  foreign  pow- 
ers, there  would  appear  to  be  no  funda- 
mental distinction  between  the  various 
means  which  might  be  employed  in  securing 
such  Information. 

Question  4.  Is  it  In  the  Interest  of  our 
country  that  we  abandon  ti^e  general  and 
traditional  methods  of  acquiring  intelli- 
gence? 

As  indicated  by  the  President  In  hl.s  report 
to  the  American  people  on  May  25.  1960.  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free 
world  "demand,  of  course,  effective  systems 
for  gathering  Information  about  the  military 
capabilities  of  other  powerful  nations, 
especially  those  that  make  a  fetish  of  secrecy. 
This  involves  many  techniques  and  methods. 
In  these  times  of  vast  military  machines  and 
nuclear-tipped  missiles,  the  ferreting  out  of 
this  Information  Is  Indispensable  to  free 
world  security.  This  has  long  been  one  of 
my  most  serious  preoccupations.  It  Is  part 
of  my  grave  responsibility,  to  guard  ourselves 
and  our  allies  against  surprise  attack." 

In  the  same  speech  the  President  reiter- 
ated his  "open  skies"  offer  as  a  means  of 
guarding  against  surprise  attack.  The  Presi- 
dent Indicated  that  the  United  States  would 
at  ari  agproprlate  time  submit  a  pro^fram 
to  the  United  Nations  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  United  Nations  itself  conduct 
aerial  reconnaissance.  The  program  out- 
lined by  the  President  offers  the  best  hope 
for  guarding  the  peoples  of  the  world  against 
surprise  attack.  Unfortunately,  the  Soviet 
Government  rejected  the  President's  earlier 
open  skies  proposal.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Soviets  will  reject  his  more  re- 
cent suggestion. 

Question  5.  If  we  do  so,  what  are  the 
probabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union  following 
a  similar  cotirse? 

In  the  Department's  opinion,  even  If  the 
United  States  were  to  abandon  the  general 


and  traditional  methods  of  acquiring  In- 
telligence, there  Is  little  llkclihof)d  that  the 
Soviet  Uolcn  would  follow  a  similar  course. 
Question  6  Why  did  the  Communists 
break  their  treaty  with  the  Poles  in  World 
War  U  and  stab  the  Poles  In  the  back  while 
the  latter  were  fighting  the  Nazis? 

The  Molotov-Ribbentrop  agreements  of 
August  23.  1939.  providing  a  10-ye«ir  non- 
nggresslon  guarantee,  furnished  a  basis  for 
coordlnat«d  German  and  Soviet  acgreaslon 
in  Eastern  Europe,  Poland  was  an  early 
victim,  falling  under  Nazi  attack  only  8  days 
after  the  agrermenu  were  signed.  On  Sep- 
Umljer  16,  193J.  the  U5.Sil.  sent  a  note  to 
the  Polish  Government  stating  that  the 
Polish  .suite  was  Insolvent  and  that  the 
Polish  Government  had  "virtiially  ceased  to 
operate."  The  note  claimed  that  this  situa- 
tion might  "create  a  menace  to  the  U  S.S.R." 
Using  this  pretext,  the  US.SR.  occupied 
major  parts  of  Poland  on  September  17.  1939. 
Less  than  2  months  later,  Molotov  boasted: 
"•  •  •  one  swift  blow  to  Poland,  first  by 
the  German  and  then  by  the  R^  Army, 
and  nothing  was  left  of  this  ugly  offspring 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty." 

Question  7  What  are  the  details  concern- 
ing the  brutal  massacre  of  Polish  soldiers 
by  the  Communists  In  the  Katyn  foresU? 

A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
th^-  Katyn  Forest  massacre  In  1952  The 
reports  of  this  committee,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Conduct  an  Investigation  and 
Studv  of  the  Facts,  Bvldence.  and  Circum- 
stances of  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre,  con- 
tain more  detail  on  thU  subject  than  Is 
available  elsewhere  In  the  Department's  flics. 
The  facu  developed  by  the  committee  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  United  Na- 
tions by  the  US  dele-'atlon.  and  were  given 
wide  circulation  abroad  throtJgh  the  facil- 
ities of  the  U  -S    Information  Service. 

Question  8.  Why,  In  World  War  II.  did  the 
Reds,  while  advancing  westward  ai\d  near- 
ing  Poland,  induce  the  Polibh  people  of 
Warsaw  t«j  heroically  rebel  against  the  Nazi 
occupiers  and  then  abandon  them  to  slaugh- 
ter by  the  Niizls? 

In  various  wartime  agreements,  the  allied 
nations  pledged  themselves  to  conduct  the 
»-ar  against  the  enemy  unrelentingly,  and 
to  cooperate  after  the  war  In  plans  for  re- 
covery. The  USSR  .  however,  had  Its  own 
plans  for  postwar  Communist  expansion  In 
Eastern  Europe,  as  evidenced  by  subsequent 
developments  there.  This  political  motive 
was  an  Important  factor  Influencing  Soviet 
military  Inaction  during  the  Warsaw  up- 
rising. 

Question  9  Why  did  the  Soviet  break  its 
pledged  word  that  the  people  of  the  satellite 
nations,  under  free  and  open  elections, 
would  be  permitted  to  choose  the  type  of 
government  they  wanted? 

Soviet  reftisal  to  grant  self-determination 
to  the  peoples  of  the  satellite  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  stems  from  the  Soviet  cam- 
paign during  and  after  World  War  II  to 
gain  and  maintain  Communist  control  over 
these  nations.  The  United  States  does  not 
regard  Soviet  domination  over  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Eiu-ope  as  an  acceptable  perma- 
nent condition  of  affairs.  Regimes  in  these 
countries  have  been  forcibly  imposed  and 
maintained,  as  In  the  case  of  Hungary,  by 
repeated  Soviet  political  and  military  Inter- 
vention. The  peoples  of  these  countries  are 
denied  basic  freedoms  and  real  national  in- 
dependence. 

Satisfactory  solution  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean problem  must  be  based,  in  keeplsg 
with  the  solemn  pledges  by  the  United  States, 
Soviet,  and  other  Allied  Governments  during 
and  after  World  War  II,  upon  the  right  of 
the  Eastern  European  peoples  freely  (a)  to 
choose  the  governments  and  Institutions 
under  which  they  will  live  and  (b)  to  enjoy 
full  national  IndepeiKlence  free  fronT  all 
foreign  interference  in  their  internal  affairs. 
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Question  10.  "Why  did  the  Soviet  aid  and 
Induce  the  Red  Clilnese  to  use  their  mili- 
tary power  against  South  Korea,  resulting 
In  death  and  Injury  to  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican boys? 

The  Soviet  Union  supp>orted  Communist 
China  In  the  Korean  war  In  order  to  secure 
the  Soviet  satellite  goveriunent  of  North 
Korea  for  the  Communist  bloc  and.  If  pos- 
sible, to  expand  Communist  power  to  South 
Korea  and  in  Asia  without  instigating  a 
world  war  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  Soviet  Union's  cobelligerency  with  North 
Korea. 

Question  1 1 ,  Why  did  the  Soviet  encourage 
the  Red  Chinese  In  the  bombardment  and 
killing  of  Innocent  people  at  the  Queraoy 
and  Matsu  Islands? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  Communist  China  to 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  During  the  offshore 
Islands  crisis.  In  mld-1954,  however,  the  So- 
viet leaders  sjsoke  of  "popular"  but  not  So- 
viet "government"  support  of  the  Chinese 
Communists,  "liberation  aspirations"  toward 
the  offshore  Islands  At  that  time  they  did 
not  threaten  to  evoke  the  1950  Slno-Sovlet 
Treaty  of  Friendship.  Alliance,  and  Mutual 
Assistance,  In  the  1958  offshore  Island  crisis 
Khrushchev  did  issue  the  warning  that  "an 
attack  on  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
which  Is  a  great  friend,  ally,  and  neighbor 
of  our  country.  Is  an  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union,"  and  that  If  Communist  China  fell 
victim  to  an  atomic  attack  the  aggressor 
would  get  a  rebuff  by  the  tame  means  The 
Chinese  Communists,  who  have  consistently 
followed  agvjresslve  policies,  probably  needed 
no  encouragement  to  Initiate  th«  bombard- 
ment of  Quemoy.  but  it  is  likely  that,  prior 
to  the  1958  attack,  the  Red  Chinese  received 
some  expression  of  support  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Question  12.  What  Is  the  explanation  for 
the  mass  and  merciless  murder  of  the  free- 
dom fighters  of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  East 
Germany,  who  were  fighting  for  liberation  In 
those  respective  countries? 

The  Communist  regime  In  Hungary  was 
forcibly  Imposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  upon 
the  Hungarian  people  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n  Since  that  time,  the  Hungarian 
regime  has  been  and  remains.  In  all  essential 
matters,  Soviet  dominated.  Because  of  Its 
origin  and  nature,  it  Is  dependent  In  the 
final  analysis  upon  Soviet  power  for  Its  con- 
tinued ability  to  exist  and  to  rule.  The 
Hungarian  uprising  was  so  general  and 
sweeping  that  It  unseated  this  Soviet-domi- 
nated regime,  attracted  large  numbers  of 
the  Hungarian  armed  forces  to  either  active 
or  passive  support  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, and  placed  temporary  control  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  the  freedom  fight- 
ers and  of  a  new  coalition  government  head- 
ed by  Inare  Nagy,  which  supported  the  aims 
of  the  revolution.  Confronted  by  these  In- 
ternal developments  which  clearly  pointed 
to  the  realization  by  the  Hungarian  people 
of  their  aspiration  to  live  In  freedom  and 
Independence,  and  fearing  the  disintegrative 
effect  which  a  successful  Hungarian  revolt 
would  have  on  the  Soviet  bloc  structure,  the 
Soviet  Union  Intervened  ruthlessly  with  mas- 
sive armed  force  to  crush  the  revolt  and  re- 
Impose  a  Soviet-dominated  regime  upon  the 
Hungarian  people.  Following  the  Soviet  In- 
tervention, the  new  Hungarian  regime,  sup- 
ported by  the  continued  presence  of  Soviet 
troops  within  Hungary,  undertook  a  cam- 
paign of  systematic  and  harsh  reprisals 
against  the  leaders  and  participants  In  the 
revolt  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  all  re- 
maining overt  dissent  and  opposition,  the  re- 
establishment  and  consolidation  of  Its  p>ower 
and  authority,  and  the  discouragement  of 
any  future  attempts  at  rebellion. 

In  E^ast  Germany  In  1953,  and  In  Poland 
in  1956.  unrest  occurred  as  a  result  of  popular 
dissatisfaction   with   the   situation   In  those 


countries.  In  contrast  to  the  1956  events  In 
Hungary,  however,  these  disturbances  were 
short-lived  and  resulted  In  relatively  little 
bloodshed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  newspaper  which  carries 
a  report  of  the  election  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
yesterday.  The  issue  before  the  Jap- 
anese people  in  the  province  was  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  The  re- 
sults show  that  the  person  subscribing 
to  the  treaty,  the  person  standing  by 
Mr.  Kishi,  was  elected  by  a  vote  of 
295,000  to  186.000. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Did  the  Senator  notice 
also  that  the  majority  for  the  Kishi 
party  in  this  election  was  several  thou- 
sand larger  than  it  was  in  the  last  elec- 
tion, preceding  the  formulating  of  the 
Japanese-American  treaty? 

Mr   LAUSCHE.     I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr  AIKEN.  That  is  a  fact.  There 
was  a  5,000  or  6,000  larger  majority  in 
the  latest  election  than  in  the  previous 
election  which  was  held  before  the  treaty 
became  effective. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr,  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dodd], 

Mr,  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  our  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
for  what  he  has  said  today. 

I  have  listened  to  the  discussions  we 
have  had  on  this  subject.  I  have  read 
the  report.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  along  with  other  Senators,  has 
help>ed  us  to  better  understand  the  con- 
troversy which  has  been  raging  since  the 
U-2  flight  and  since  Khrushchev  tor- 
pedoed the  Paris  conference,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  what  he  has  said  I 
find  myself  in  great  agreement,  as  I 
usually  do,  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

It  should  be  said  on  my  part — although 
I  doubt  it  really  needs  to  be  repeated — 
that  I  have  had  my  grave  misgivings 
about  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy, 
certainly  since  the  death  of  John  Poster 
Dulles.  I  think  history  will  show  that 
his  tragic  passing  marked  a  sharp  turn- 
ing p)oint  in  our  fortunes  in  international 
affairs.  When  we  lost  his  great  influ- 
ence and  the  great  genius  which  he  pos- 
sessed, we  lost  something  which  I  think 
we  shall  have  to  search  far  to  replace. 

However,  the  present  dispute  about  the 
U-2  flight  and  the  failure  at  Paris  are 
something  else  and  the  cynical  efforts 
of  some  to  have  it  appear  that  this  is 
anything  else  than  a  logical  cortsequence 
of  a  foolish  policy  which  they  encour- 
aged and  approved  is  more  than  I  can 
abide  in  silence.  And  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  helped  greatly  to  unmask  this 
cynicism.  For  I  think  it  is  most  imjwr- 
tant  that  our  own  people  should  not  be 
misled.  I  think  our  friends  elsewhere 
in  the  world  should  not  be  misled  by  the 
controversy.  It  should  not  be  made  to 
appear  that  we  are  guilty  of  some  crime, 
of  some  great  wrong,  of  some  tragic  mis- 
take which  brought  down  a  structure 
which  had  been  erected  for  the  puiTose 
of    establishing    peace    and    pre.ser\ing 


peace  or  for  ending  tensions.  For  this 
is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
visitors  in  the  galleries  are  reminded 
that  they  are  guests  of  the  Senate. 
Please  be  as  quiet  as  possible  in  entering 
and  departing  from  the  Chamber.  Sena- 
tors will  refrain  from  audible  conversa- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  further  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  So  I  say  I  think  it  is 
tragically  ironic  that  so  many  who 
urged  the  President  to  continue  his  ef- 
forts to  find  peace — which  I  know  were 
genuine  but  fi-uitless  and  confu.sed — 
those  who  encouraged  him,  and  who 
said,  "Yes.  sir,  this  is  right;  me,  too,"  and 
■"more,"  were  the  first  to  turn  on  him 
and  to  condemn  him  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  falsely  charge  him  with  respon- 
sibility for  wrecking  the  Paris  meeting. 
The  tragedy  of  it  all  is  that  it  should 
occur  in  the  closing  days,  weeks,  and 
months  of  his  administration. 

I  repeat,  I  have  had  my  sharp  differ- 
ences of  opinion  concerning  the  way 
our  foreign  affairs  have  been  conducted. 
I  have  tried  to  express  them  as  be.st  I 
could.  But  I  think  it  is  a  shame,  a  pity, 
and  an  injustice  that  the  President 
should  be  charged  with  any  responsibil- 
ity at  all  for  this  failure,  because  it  does 
not  lie  on  his  shoulders.  It  hes 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  Khrushchev 
and  his  associates  in  the  Communist 
bloc,  not  on  the  shoulders  of  President 
Eisenhower. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
helping  us  to  better  understand  the  situ- 
ation. In  my  opinion  he  is  one  of  the 
clear  thinkers  and  great  leaders  of  our 
time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  very  much. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  in 
behalf  of  the  statement  made  by  our  col- 
league from  Ohio.  He  spoke  accurately 
of  his  background.  I  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing as  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  while  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
the  Governor  of  Ohio,  We  were  closely 
associated  together  for  several  years  in 
that  particular  field.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege in  1949  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Grovemor's  conference.  When  I  left 
that  fine  assignment  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  at  that  time  was  the  Governor  of  his 
State. 

I  know  of  the  Senator's  character  and 
abihty,  and  his  firm  conviction  and  be- 
lief in  the  strength  and  soundness  of  our 
Government,  our  Nation  and  its  econ- 
omy. It  is  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  the 
Senator  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  He  has  rendered  an  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  country  today  in  lay- 
ing before  us  this  splendid  statement  on 
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o'ir  coun'ry   .^s  background  and  the  need 
for  inteiliot'nc'v. 

This  has  been  the  issue  It  wa.s  my 
privilege  to  go  throutrh  : h-  hearings.  I 
saw  the  pictures.  I  heard  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses.  The  question  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  inteUigence.  Mr. 
President,  had  we  not  had  the  U-2 
flights — despite  some  criticism,  perhaps. 
in  regard  to  the  timing  of  them — we 
would  have  been  neghgent  by  not  trying 
to  secure  any  information  we  could  for 
the  secuntv  and  the  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
statement. 

M     LAUSCHE     Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
DoDD  in  the  chair'.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  the  floor 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  years  1949  and 
1950.  When  Mr  Acheson.  who  was  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  the  time,  was  being  at- 
tacked in  those  years,  I  thought  there 
was.  frequently,  political  motivation  be- 
hind the  attacks,  and  as  a  citizen  of  the 
country  I  did  not  like  them. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  U-2  inci- 
dent I  will  say  about  a  successor,  who- 
ever it  may  be,  based  upon  my  purpose 
of  serving  the  Nation.  The  position  of 
Secretary  of  State  is  much  like  the  posi- 
tion of  a  safety  director  in  a  metropoli- 
tan city.  The  ta.sk  is  practically  insol- 
uble SufBcient  grounds  can  be  found  for 
legitimate  criticism,  but  when  there  is 
added  to  the  legitimate  criticism  the 
criticism  based  upon  political  motiva- 
tions, the  critic  is  not  serving  his  coun- 
try. 

I  think  all  of  us  should  mve  heed  to  the 
admonition,  "Strive  with  all  your  might 
to  keep  political  motivations  out  of  judg- 
ments which  you  form,  especially  if  they 
are  likely  to  have,  w^hen  expressed,  a 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  character  and 
the  reputation  of  your  country  in  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  of  the  world." 


POSTHUMOUS   AWARD   OP   MEDALS 
TO   CERTAIN  CHAPLAINS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2969)  to  authorize  the  award  post- 
humously of  appropriate  medals  to 
Chaplain  George  L.  Pox.  Chaplain  Alex- 
ander D  Goode.  Chaplain  Clark  V. 
Poling,  and  Chaplain  John  P.  Washing- 
ton, which  was,  on  page  1,  line  5.  strike 
out  "Cambridge"  and  insert  "Gilman,". 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President, 
this  bill  relates  to  the  posthumous 
award  of  appropriate  medals  to  the  cele- 
brated four  chaplains  of  World  War  H. 
The  Hou.se  amendment  corrects  the  ad- 
dress of  Chaplain  George  L.  Fox  to  show 
It  as  "Oilman, "  Vt.,  instead  of  "Cam- 
bridge," Vt.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  recommended  concurrence 
In  the  House  amendment. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S.  2969. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AD.jr.-T^.!F:NT   IN   SUGAR   QUOTAS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  217)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  make  certain 
adjustments  in  the  sugar  quotas  for  for- 
eign countries. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Have  we  now  come  to 
the  point  at  which  time  will  be  under 
control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauschiI 
having  concluded  his  address,  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  now  be- 
comes effective. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  When  the  majority 
leader  obtained  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  he  announced  that  before 
time  control  went  into  effect  there  would 
be  a  quorum  call.  So  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  not  come  from 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?     The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand,  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  217.  the  sugar  joint  res- 
olution, and  there  will  be  an  hour  of 
debate — 30  minutes  to  each  side  on  the 
joint  resolution  and  15  minutes  to  each 
side  on  any  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  prior 
to  the  inauguration  of  that  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  there  be  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes  for  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY    ACT  OF   1960— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10495 »  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1962  and  1963  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  rejjort.  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today,  p.  15759,  Congres- 
sional Record  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Michigan,  for  the 
work  he  has  done  on  tlie  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1960.  But  especially.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  appreciation  to  him  for 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  so-called 
"thousand-mile   amendment." 

This  amendment  struck  from  the  1956 
highway  act  a  proviso  which  excluded 
from  interstate  estimates  and  apportion - 
n^ents  certain  mileage  in  Colorado,  South 
Dakota,  and  other  States. 

I  wish  through  him  to  thank  all  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  through 
them  I  wish  to  express  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  our  gratitude  for  this  ac- 
tion. We  were  certain  that  eventually 
Colorado  would  be  permitted  to  Include 
its  Denver  to  Utah  road  in  the  financing 
phase  of  the  program.  That  was  the 
reason  I  submitted  the  original  "1.000 
mile  amendment"  to  the  Public  Roads 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  We  received  the 
request  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado in  committee,  and  we  made  it  a 
part  of  the  program.  When  the  bill  orig- 
inated, the  thinking  was  that  obvious- 
ly it  would  have  to  l)e  done  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  it  was  finally  agreed  that  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  do  it  now.  The 
Senator  s  calling  it  to  our  attention  was 
very  timely. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  I  also  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  CaseI, 
who.se  alert,  able,  and  diligent  work  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  made  possible  the 
acceptance  of  the  concept  I  proposed  in 
committee.  And  I  extend  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott),  and  the  other  Senators  who 
worked  on  the  matter,  especially  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph). This  amendment  is  of  par- 
ticular Importance  to  my  State,  because 
if  we  had  not  been  Included  in  the  pro- 
gram it  would  have  delayed  estimates 
and  apportionments  for  260  miles  of  the 
Colorado  Interstate  Highway  through 
the  mountains  for  perhaps  3  or  4  years. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  our  mile- 
age can  now  be  included  in  the  January 
estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Mr.   McNAMARA.     That   is  right. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  And  that  perhaps 
there  will  be  some  apportionment  for 
the  260  miles  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  could  not  let  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  pass 
because  this  has  been  worked  on  for 
years  by  many  men.    It  first  originated 
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with  former  Senator  Ed  Johnson.  I  ac- 
companied him  here  to  Washington 
early  in  1956  to  work  on  including 
mountain  mileage  for  Colorado.  The 
Congress  that  year  put  in  the  1.000  miles, 
with  the  proviso  that  it  would  not  be 
financed.  Credit  Is  also  due  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado,  Steve  McNichols.  for 
his  untiring  work  on  this  issue  for  the 
past  4  years. 

Senators  Kerr  and  Chavez  were  most 
helpful  on  this  matter  when  we  des- 
perately needed  allies  for  the  Colorado 
mileage  in  1956.  and  in  that  respect  I 
am  confident  that  we  could  not  have 
gotten  the  mileage  at  all  without  the 
guidance  and  support  of  Congressman 
John  Blatndc  of  Minnesota,  who  is  a 
great  friend  of  Colorado.  I  thank  you 
and  them.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  that  there  are  other 
Senators  who  desire  to  speak  on  this 
subject.  We  should  have  a  vote  on  it. 
but  as  a  courtesy  to  other  Senators  I 
would  suggest  that  the  attaches  inform 
all  Senators  who  wish  to  speak  on  any 
subject.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  highly  to  commend  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  the  Public  Works 
Committee  itself,  for  its  excellent  work 
in  the  preparation  of  the  omnibus  high- 
way bill.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  people  of  Alaska,  because  un- 
til 1956  Ala.ska  was  wholly  excluded 
from  Federal  highway  aid  legislation. 

When  the  original  act  was  passed  in 
1916,  Congress  passed  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  that  It  had  ever  passed 
in  its  history.  As  we  know,  it  was 
passed  because  at  that  time  the  automo- 
bile, which  only  a  few  years  ago  was 
called  the  horseless  carriage,  had  ac- 
quired such  perfection  that  it  became 
the  ambition  of  every  American  family 
to  own  b  car.  Furthermore,  businesses 
were  beginning  to  use  the  trucks.  Con- 
gress very  correctly  reahzed  that  if  this 
new  instrument  of  locomotion  were  to 
become  universally  available,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  have  a  universal 
system  of  highways  with  a  fairly  high 
standard.  If  we  were  to  do  the  job 
properly,  it  would  have  to  be  done  by 
joint  Federal-State  coop>eration.  If  it 
were  left  wholly  to  the  States,  one  State, 
which  was  roadminded  and  progressive, 
and  perhaps  also  well  to  do.  would  have 
fine  highways,  but  when  one  crossed  the 
border  of  that  State  into  another  State, 
which  was  less  highway  minded,  or  not 
as  well  off.  the  highway  would  deterio- 
rate into  a  mud  puddle  in  wet  weather, 
or  into  a  streak  of  dust  when  dry. 

In  the  Highway  Act  of  1916  the  Fed- 
eral Government  agreed  to  match  dollar 


for  dollar  Federal  funds  with  State 
funds,  with  the  understanding  that  in 
return  for  this  Federal  matching  a  cer- 
tain high  standard  jointly  arrived  at  by 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  used. 

However,  the  Western  States,  the  so- 
called  public  land  States,  which  contain 
large  areas  of  land  in  public  domain, 
lands  that  are  not  subject  to  taxation, 
and  therefore  produce  no  revenue,  would 
receive  a  larger  share  than  a  50-50 
matching.  Therefore,  their  share  was 
calculated  on  a  complex  formula  which 
was  based  on  the  total  area  of  the  State 
and  the  proportion  of  the  public  domain 
in  the  State,  the  population  and  the 
existing  post-road  mileage. 

Alaska  was  not  included  in  the  Fed- 
eral aid  legislation  because  while  under 
the  population  part  of  the  act  the  for- 
mula would  have  produced  a  very  small 
amount,  under  the  area  part,  and  the 
public  domain  part  it  would  be  very 
large.  So  Congress  passed  up  Alaska, 
not  appreciating  that  our  needs  were 
Just  as  great  as  our  area. 

For  40  years  our  voteless  delegates  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  year  after 
year  would  introduce  bills  to  include 
Alaska  in  this  beneficial  legislation.  In 
the  meantime,  Hawaii  was  included. 
Puerto  Rico  was  also  included,  which 
pays  no  Federal  taxes.  Alaska  was  not 
included,  even  though  Alaska  was  pay- 
ing all  the  Federal  taxes.  That  was  an- 
other example  of  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. 

In  1956.  a  further  discrimination 
loomed  up  against  Alaska.  That  was 
when  President  Eisenhower  introduced 
his  proposal  for  a  superhighway  system, 
a  tiiroughway  system,  which  had  two 
objectives.  One  was  to  improve  our  ar- 
teries of  transportation  in  the  country, 
to  take  care  of  the  greatly  increased 
trafi&c  and  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  oi  automobiles.  The  other  was 
as  a  defense  measure,  to  facilitate  the 
evacuation  of  urban  areas  in  the  event 
of  an  atomic  attack.  The  President  pro- 
posed that  this  new  program  be  financed 
on  a  long-range  basis,  with  bonding  and 
no  immediate  appropriation  of  funds. 
The  House  and  Senate,  however,  dis- 
agreed. They  agreed  on  the  desirability 
of  the  program,  but  disagreed  on  the 
method  of  financing.  The  Congress  felt 
that  we  should  not  burden  posterity  with 
paying  for  the  benefits  which  this  gen- 
eration would  receive,  and  proposed,  in- 
stead of  long-term  bonding,  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  It  therefore  provided  for 
additional  taxes  on  trucks,  trailers,  tires, 
and  gasoline,  the  revenues  from  which 
would  pay  for  the  program. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  President 
and  Congress  agreed,  and  that  was  that 
Alaska  should  be  excluded  from  the 
benefits,  although  included  in  the  taxa- 
tion. In  that  form  the  bill  was  passed. 
At  that  time  again  the  Senate  took  pity 
on  Alaska  and  tried  for  the  first  time  to 
include  us  in  the  old  highway  program, 
from  which  Alaska  had  been  excluded 
for  40  years.  The  late  Senator  Neuber- 
ger,  of  Oregon,  who  was  a  great  friend 
of  Alaska — he  had  been  there  and  knew 
our  problems — introduced  that  measure. 
However,   knowing    that   we   could   not 


get  in  imder  the  full  formula,  he  sug- 
gested that  half  our  area  be  included  in 
calculating  Alaska's  share.  Even  that 
was  deemed  too  generous,  and  Alaska 
finally  got  in  on  a  reduced  formula  in 
which  only  one-third  of  Alaska's  area 
was  used  as  a  base  for  calculation.  For 
that  reason.  Alaska  has  httle  highway 
mileage.  Today,  Alaska  is  faced  with  the 
unique  situation  that  not  merely  a  few 
but  a  majority  of  its  commuiii|ies  are 
uncormected  by  eiUier  highway  or  rail- 
way. Such  a  situation  would  be  un- 
thinkable in  the  48  older  States. 

This  is  the  problem  which  confronts 
Alaska.  The  Senate  committee  was  gen- 
erous with  respect  to  three  amendments 
of  benefit  to  Alaska.  I  regret  that  in 
conference  one  of  these,  giving  Alaska 
250  miles  of  Interstate  Highway,  was 
taken  out,  I  think  in  response  to  ad- 
ministration pressure  and  the  threat  of 
veto,  but  we  are  grateful  to  the  commit- 
tee for  including  the  proposals  it  did. 
Two  of  them  survive.  We  know  of  the 
committee  s  interest  and  we  hope  that 
in  the  future  it  will  go  further  to  help 
us  solve  the  problem — the  problem  of 
roadlessness  which  must  be  resolved  if 
Alaska  is  to  develop.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  to  the  other  committee  members  for 
their  sympathy  and  understanding,  and 
hope  it  will  continue  to  exist. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  W.  .--i  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-I-ICER.  Only  15 
minutes  are  available  on  each  side. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  30  minutes  had  been  allotted  to 
discuss  the  report.  If  the  arrangement 
is  different  from  that,  I  have  not  been 
informed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  maintaining  its  lead  in  the 
race  between  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  administration  to  determme 
which  can  release  the  most  press  an- 
nouncements as  substitutes  for  acts  of 
public  responsibility.  If  it  is  a  question 
of  which  department  can  compound  the 
most  confusion,  perhaps  the  award  for 
this  doubtful  distinction  might  best,  for 
the  moment,  be  awarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Twice  during  the  past  month  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  has  caused  press 
releases  to  be  issued  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  aid  highway  program.  One  was 
issued  on  June  10;  the  other,  on  June  27. 
Both  are  replete  with  verbal  manifesta- 
tions of  dollar  juggling  and  fiscal  finag- 
ling, which  seems  to  be  the  accepted 
practice  of  the  administration  concern- 
ing highway  programs. 

When  the  June  10  announcement  of 
obligation  limitations  was  made,  it  re- 
ferred to  quarterly  contract  controls  and 
a  different  schedule  for  1962  than  ob- 
tains In  the  new,  Jime  27  release,  which 
holds  out  the  promise  of  semi-annual 
contract  controls.  The  inference,  er- 
roneously drawn  in  many  quarters,  was 
that  the  administration,  by  some  stroke 
of  magic,  was  doubling  the  outlay  of 
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concracL-controlled  money  to  be  made 
available  to  the  States  for  the  national 
system  of  interstate  and  defense  high- 
ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, the  headline  of  which  indicates  that 
what  I  have  said  is  true  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  construction  placed  upon 
the  stories  which  are  built  from  the  re- 
lease which  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield  I" 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  r>akota. 

>.Tr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  was  not 
av.are  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia felt  as  he  did  about  the  press  re- 
leases issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  relation  to  the  highway  fund. 
If  he  had  strong  feelings  on  this  matter, 
I  simply  regret  that  they  were  not  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  brought  the  re- 
lease to  the  attention  of  the  conference 
ccmmittee  yesterday. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator did  not  bring  his  views  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  during  the 
tune  we  had  the  bill  under  consideration. 
However  the  Senator  may  have  felt 
about  the  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  charge  of  juggUng  and  finagling  is  a 
pretty  stron?  charge.  To  bring  it  up 
when  the  conference  report  is  being  con- 
sidered under  a  limitation  of  time,  when 
it  IS  hopf^d  it  will  be  adopted,  and  when 
a  recess  resolution  is  pending  in  both 
bodies,  is  perhaps  bringing  it  up  when 
there  is  not  adequate  time  to  examine  the 
source  of   the  Senator's  discomfiture. 

T  rf'^ret  that  the  Senators  views  were 
not  made  available  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  so  that  the  committee 
might  have  examined  into  them.  If  the 
Senator  mentioned  them  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  conference  yesterday,  I  was 
not  aware  of  it.  We  were  working  on  an 
amendment  in  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  was  very  much  interested. 
I  thought  most  of  the  time  of  the  confer- 
ence consisted  of  a  discussion  of  that 
amendment. 

What  the  Senator  is  now  saying  did  not 
appear  to  enter  into  anything  which  was 
before  the  conferees.  I  did  not  know 
that  there  was  any  power  in  the  con- 
ferees to  take  up  the  matter  of  press 
releas-^"? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate,  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle,  for  whom  I  have 
more  esteem  than  for  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  However,  I  remind  him 
that  in  the  conference  yesterday  I  used 
the  very  words  I  have  used  here  today. 
I  said  there  was  dollar  juggling  and  fiscal 
finagling.  I  hope  the  Senator  recalls 
tl  "i'   >[si*.f"mer.' 

M.-  CA.-F  ■  :  South  Dakota.  No.  The 
StT.ator  from  South  Dakota  does  not 
have  a  perfect  memory.  I  should  say 
that,  probably.  I  was  inattentive  if  the 
Senator  used  those  words  yesterday. 
The  conference  was  busy  on  other  mat- 
ters; and  if  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia used  that  phrase,  I  must  have 
been  occupied  with  some  other  item. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  knows 
that  we  had  other  matters  under  investi- 


gation, and  he  must  have  spoken  when  I 
was  con.suUing  with  other  conferees. 

Mr.  RANIXDLPH.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  He  probably  was  busy  con- 
sulting with  other  conferees.  I  know 
he  was  conferring  with  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  who 
were  present.  I  simply  say  that  the 
record  will  show,  from  the  statements  of 
the  many  conferees  who  were  present. 
that  I  used  those  words. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Was  there 
anything  before  the  conferees,  in  the 
form  of  a  disagreement  among  them, 
concerning  the  taking  of  action  on  the 
matter  about  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  complaining? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  complained  then 
and  I  complain  now.  as  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  West  Virginia,  about  what  I 
believe  to  be  false  hopes  which  are  held 
out.  as  to  what  will  happen  in  the  next 
3  months,  by  reason  of  the  figures  issued 
in  the  release  of  June  10.  and  those  set 
forth  in  the  release  of  June  27.  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  not  take  any  more  time  to 
discuss  this  question,  because  I  under- 
stand that  the  time  limitation  on  the 
conference  report  will  make  it  impos- 
sible. It  is  important  that  the  report  be 
agreed  to,  if  possible,  before  the  Senate 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  sugar 
bill. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was  unaware 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  was 
disturbed  about  this  matter.  I  shall  let 
him  proceed  to  say  what  he  wishes  to 
say. 

I  hope  he  will  reserve  enough  time  for 
the  chairman  of  the  conferees  to  yield  a 
minute  or  two  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado to  discuss  the  conference  rep>ort. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  have  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  he  will  allow  for  such  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  most  assuredly 
wish  to  cooperate  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  as  I  wish  to  cooperate  with 
all  Senators. 

The  amendment  to  which  I  shall  speak 
was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott  1,  and  myself. 
As  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
knows,  it  was  the  major  difference  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advi.se  Senators  that  all  time 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  expire  at  8  minutes  past  4. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  conferees  cut  out  of  the  bill  the 
amendment  which  would  have  been  very 
helpful  to  depressed  areas  in  the  State 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  in 
my  State,  and  in  the  State  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  where 
unemployment  is  chronic  and  persistent? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  correct. 
The  labor  surplus  areas,  not  only  in  these 
3  or  4  States,  but  in  34  States,  were  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  deletion  of  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  must  admit  that  I  can- 
not understand  why  this  action  was 
taken,  in  the  light  of  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions which  all  of  us  from  those  areas 
have  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate time  after  time  for  the  past  3  or  4 
years.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  the  protest  he  is  mak- 
ing, and  I  associate  myself  with  him. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  must 
move  ahead,  to  accommodate  the  time 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
too  much  emphasis  in  too  many  States. 
in  Congress,  and  in  this  administration's 
management  of  the  total  Federal-aid 
highway  program  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. Accordingly  there  is  little  wonder 
the  primary  and  secondary  roads  in 
States  with  depressed  areas  are — like  the 
labor  surplus  sections  as  a  whole — the 
symbols  of  this  administration's  appar- 
ent disregard  for  worthy  citizens  and  im- 
portant regions  of  our  country. 

To  aid  these  troubled  areas,  we  must 
take  those  actions  necessary  to  overcome 
conditions  of  chronic  unemployment  and 
underemplo>Tnent ;  we  must  improve 
their  physical  aspects  Nothing  is  more 
important  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
rehabilitation  of  blighted  regions  than 
the  building  and  maintaining  of  primary 
and  secondary  roads  adequate  for  this 
era. 

I  am  unwilling  to  stand  inactive  on 
this  issue. 

In  our  zeal  to  connect  the  larger  cities 
of  the  Nation  with  magnificent  highways 
we  must  not  neglect  to  take  the  steps  so 
necessary  to  make  our  primai-y  and  sec- 
ondary road  systems  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  communities  which  are  a  vital 
part  of  these  United  States  and  the  great 
urt>anized  centers. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Senate-House 
conference  which  brought  forth  this  re- 
port now  before  us,  I  was  dismayed  to 
note  the  overwhelming  degree  of  empha- 
sis our  conferring  colleagues  from  the 
other  body  placed  on  the  inviolability  of 
the  Interstate  System  and  the  sanctity 
with  which  they  surround  the  contract 
control  dollar  juggling — and,  I  reiterate, 
the  fiscal  finagling — of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  their  management  of  the  High- 
way Tnist  Fund  and  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act . 

The  degree  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  sought  to  influence — and 
seems  to  have  been  successful  in  in- 
fluencing— defeat  of  the  amendment  the 
Senate  approved  without  a  dissenting 
voice  or  vote  to  place  more  emphasis  on 
Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
highway  systems  in  chronic  labor  surplus 
areas  is  apparent. 

In  this  connection.  I  quote  from  the 
first  two  paragraphs  of  a  June  27.  1960. 
press  release  from  the  OflBce  of  the  Sec- 
retary, Department  of  Commerce: 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  H  Mueller 
announced  today  his  Intention  to  apportion 
$2  2  billion  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962  (which  begins  July  1, 
1961)  to  continue  the  program  for  construc- 
tion of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways. 

Apportionment  of  the  full  $2.2  billion 
might  be  blocked  by  action  In  the  Congress 


on  the  amendments  proposed  to  the  Fed- 
eral-aid bill  now  under  consideration. 
Among  the  amendments  is  one  which  would 
provide  an  additional  $100  million  for  fiscal 
year  1963  for  special  work  on  the  Federal-aid 
primary  and  secondary  highway  systems  and 
their  urban  extensions  (the  so-called  ABC 
program ) .  to  be  financed  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  The  effect  of  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  the  Interstate  System 
apportionment  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

Tliere  is  the  crux  of  the  administra- 
tion's position — don't  change  any  em- 
phasis from  the  Interstate  system  to  the 
"backbone"  system;  don't  give  an  extra 
mile  of  road  or  a  dollar  of  special  au- 
thorizations for  helping  to  improve  the 
roads  into  or  through  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  don  t  place  increased  em- 
phasis on  farm-to-market  roads. 

I  regret  that  the  representatives  of  the 
other  body  In  the  conference  seem  to 
have  adopted  the  same  general  position. 
My  colleagues  of  this  body  in  the  con- 
ference were  generous  in  supporting  a 
position  more  favorable  to  the  proposed 
Senate  emphasis  on  highway  aid  for 
chronic  labor  surplus  areas  and  the  ."^o- 
called  backbone  system  in  general. 
But  the  stand  taken  by  the  House  con- 
ferees was  extremely  adamant  and  im- 
yielding  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  Sen- 
ate position  was  impossible  to  maintain 
and  still  bring  forth  a  report  and  a  com- 
promise Federal-aid  highway  construc- 
tion bill. 

IrLsofar  as  relates  to  the  conference 
deletion  of  the  $100  million  annual  so- 
called  D-fund  addition  from  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  I  ofBcially  noted  in 
writing  my  exception  when  this  report 
was  signed.  In  this  action,  I  was  joined 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper]  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  disap- 
jx)inted  that  the  legislation  as  reported 
by  the  conference  provides  no  incentive 
to  the  States  and  no  new  financial  help 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  high- 
way improvement  in  chronic  labor  sur- 
plus areas.  Otherwise,  it  is  a  better  bill 
than  the  administration  recommended. 
Although  I  do  not  consider  it  an  adequate 
measure,  I  will  support  its  passage  as  the 
best  legislation  obtainable  under  existing 
circumstances. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
primarily  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara]  for  his  work  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  also  on 
the  conference  committee. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  my  tribute  and  my 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  CaseI.  whose  amendment,  the 
other  evening,  cured  one  of  the  great  de- 
fects of  the  bill  and  one  of  the  inequi- 
ties of  our  Federal  system.  Without  his 
amendment,  we  would  not  have  been  able 
to  obtain  this  measure;  and  I  am  fully 
cognizant  of  that  fact.  All  of  us  who 
are  involved  are  very  appreciative. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  listened  to  tlie 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  know  how  hard  it  often  is,  in  a 
conference  committee,  to  decide  on  the 
best  course  to  follow.  Sometimes  we 
have  to  take  positions  we  do  not  wish  to 
take.  Yesterday  afternoon,  some  of  us 
had  to  do  that  in  connection  with  an- 


other conference  report.  But  if  the 
right  does  not  prevail  at  this  time,  I  am 
sure  it  will  prevail  on  another  cxjcasion; 
and  we  shall  have  other  opportimities  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  as  one  of  the  conferees,  I  urge 
approval  of  the  conference  report. 
While  we  were  not  able  to  obtain  con- 
currence of  the  House  conferees  on  all 
of  the  Senate  amendments,  they  did  con- 
cur in  four  important  ones. 

Two  amendments  agreed  to  were  of 
special  interest  to  Alaska.  One  increases 
the  classes  of  public  lands  that  can  be 
counted  in  determining  the  ratio  of  Fed- 
eral lands  for  matching  Federal-aid 
funds.  Its  effect  is  to  reduce  the  match- 
ing requirements  for  the  so-called  public 
lands  States  from  which  Alaska  is  the 
largest  beneficiai-y.  The  other  one 
makes  ferry  approaches  eligible  for  the 
P'ederal-aid  systems. 

Two  other  amendments  of  substance 
were  agreed  to  in  the  conference.  One 
increa.ses  the  authorization  for  the  pub- 
lic lands  by  $500,000  for  1  year.  It  Is  the 
amendment  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  interested. 

The  other  amendment  was  the  one 
offered  by  me,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Lusk],  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph  ] .  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
Senate.  That  amendment  was  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  limitation  which 
had  existed  with  resp>ect  to  including  the 
costs  of  a  portion  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  in  the  formula  for  ap- 
p>ortionment  of  funds  among  the  States. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
glad  to  report  that  the  House  conferees 
concurred  in  the  amendment.  It  is  a 
logical  action  at  this  time,  t)ecause  new 
cost  estimates  are  due  from  all  the  States 
in  January.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  means  that  next  year  the 
apportionments  can  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  completing  the  Interstate  System  uni- 
formly througliout  the  several  States  by 
the  target  date  finally  agreed  upon. 

I  appreciate  the  excellent  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara].  He  has  been  an 
ideal  chairman,  both  in  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Roads  and  in 
the  conference.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  him  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  conference 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  vote  by  which 
the  report  was  agreed  to  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motior.  to  re- 
consider. 

ITie  motion  to  lay  c>n  the  table  w  a,* 
agreed  to. 


ADJUSTMENT    Ps     SUG.AR    QUOTAS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  217)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  make  certain 
adjustments  in  the  sugar  quotas  for  for- 
eign countries. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
without  having  the  time  required  for  it 
charged  to  the  time  available  to  either 
side  under  tlie  unanimous-corisent 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  tlie  chair).  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  prcxieeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, under  the  unanimou.^-consent 
agreement,  the  time  limitation  is  in  ef- 
fect. 

Will  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  joint  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  217,  which  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J  I^es.  217),  to  authorize  the 
President  to  make  certain  adjustments 
in  the  sugar  quotas  for  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  fMr  .Avdfpso??'. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr  Ben-nttt  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd]  have  an  agreement  to  modify  the 
joint  resolution,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Florida  briefly 
state  what  that  agreement  is. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
very  briefly,  the  Senate  did  not  get  a  biU 
with  reference  to  changing  the  sugar 
quota  until  yesterday,  so  the  Finance 
Committee  has  had  verj'  little  opportu- 
nity to  consider  going  into  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  House  bill.  However, 
it  was  agreed  by  all  that  the  President 
should  have  the  authority  to  deal  with 
Cuba.  If  the  President,  in  his  wisdom, 
as  the  leader  of  our  foreign  pwlicj-,  de- 
cides he  wants  to  cut  the  sugar  quota 
for  Cuba,  he  should  be  able  to  do  it. 
Nobody  is  in  disagreement  at)out  that. 
So  the  Finance  C<5mniitt^e  came  out 
with  the  joint  resolution,  with  the 
name*;  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
BENMrrr],  the  Senators  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender  and  Mr.  Long  I,  and  al- 
most everybody  who  is  now  present,  in 
the  group  supporting  it. 

However,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico found  certain  objections  in  the 
resolution.  We  have  been  discussing 
them  It  now  appears  that  the  most 
eTpf»ditious  thing  we  can  do  is  merely  to 
give  the  President  authority  to  cut  the 
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quota  for  Cuba  if  he  decides  to.  Under 
the  joint  resolution,  the  Pi'esident  shall 
determine  the  quota  for  Cube  under 
such  act  for  the  balance  of  the  calendar 
vear  1960  in  such  amount  or  amounts 
as  he  shall  find  from  time  to  ume  to  be 
in  the  national  interests'— period— 
with  nothing  after  that  We  had  pro- 
vided in  the  resolution  that  he  could 
make  up  the  quota.s 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa-s  Mr  Presi- 
dent, ;s  that  chaxii-'e  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr  ANDERSON  Yes.  I  would  like 
to  add  a  word  of  explanation.  We  shall 
be  back  in  session  in  Aucust.  I  hope 
when  we  are  we  will  have  an  opporttmity 
to  pass  permanent  sugar  legislation.  In 
the  meantime  I  thmk  the  President  is 
given  ample  authority  to  deal  with 
Cuba.  Somebody  has  raLsed  the  point 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get 
sugar  The  answer  to  that  is  that  we 
are  to  be  gone  only  a  month,  and  we 
can  find  it  in  the  meantime. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
Mr  Bennftt 
Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  President.  I  had 
hoped  we  could  pass  the  complete  reso- 
lution. However.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nf'w  Mexico  that  if  we  give 
the  President  power  to  determine  the 
sugar  quota  for  Cuba,  we  will  not  run 
into  difflculty.  and  we  can  deal  with  the 
Presidents  authority  to  acquire  sugar 
when  we  return  I  am  happy  to  agree 
to  the  proposal 

Mr.  JOHN==ON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yl^  Id  lo  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado    Mr.  Allott.  . 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem.  I  am  very  glad  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
have  been  able  to  get  together  on  it. 
When  we  get  back  in  August,  we  can 
resolve  the  problem  and  pass  sugar  legis- 
lation; but  this  authority  is  necessary 
at  this  time  for  the  international  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra.-ka   "^Mr.  Curtis  I. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  re.solution  as  modified.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  best  procedure  to  take. 
I  revere  the  traditions  and  practices  of 
this  body,  but  also  those  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  think  all  should 
bear  m  mind  that  the  sugar  bill  was 
messaged  over  to  the  Senate  on  July  1. 
The  passage  of  this  joint  resolution  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  everyone. 
When  we  reconvene  we  shaU  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  into  this  matter  and 
pass  a  sugar  bill  which  will  be  in  the 
national  interest. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion as  it  was  suggested  it  be  amended, 
and  I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  accept  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr  JOHN.^ON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr  BUTLER.  I  have  prepared  a 
statement  m  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter   and  I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  that 


It  may  be  inserted  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.^tement  bt  Senator  BtrrLEE 

REDUCING  CUB.^N   3UGAK  QUOTA  IN  FAVOR  OF  THI 
PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  contrast  In 
policy  ol  two  former  territories  of  the  United 
States — the  Philippine  Islands  and  Cuba. 

Assurances  of  continued  loyalty  and 
friendship  to  the  United  States  on  the  one 
hand;  angry,  almost  fanatic,  castlgatlon  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  officials  and  a  con- 
tinuing policy  of  uncompensated  confiscation 
of  property  and  business  on  the  other.  Such 
Is  the  difference  In  attitude  and  policy  of  the 
Philippines  and  Cuba  toward  us.  One,  ob- 
viously a  true  friend;  the  other  an  apparent 
enemy. 

Yet,  our  sugar  policy  toward  both  of  these 
underprivileged  countries  is  one  that  belles 
the  Imagination. 

Cuba  for  some  reason  continues  to  main- 
tain a  preferred  position  with  regard  to  Its 
sugar  exfXJrt  to  the  United  States.  Not  only 
does  It  supply  approximately  one-third  of 
our  domestic  consumption — domestic  pro- 
ducers supply  about  53  percent — but  It  Is 
also  paid  a  premium  price  for  It  of  approxi- 
mately 2  cents  per  pound  over  the  world 
market.  It  also  receives  preferential  sugar 
treatment  in  other  ways  that  I  shall  point 
out  later. 

The  Philippine  Islands  on  the  other  hand, 
with  many  more  people  than  Cuba  depend- 
ent upon  Its  chief  Industry — sugar,  and  with 
a  tremendous  sugar-producing  potential, 
made  possible  by  postwar  rehabilitation  of 
Its  war-devastated  sugar  Industry.  Is  cur- 
rently In  the  process  of  begging  the  United 
States  for  an  Increase  In  Its  effective  quota 
of  only  about  10.43  percent,  notwithstand- 
ing that  its  economy  Is  extremely  shaky  and 
the  threat  of  communism  Is  ever  present. 

In  tons,  the  comparative  figures  are  about 
3.06  million  short  tons  In  1959  for  Cuba,  to 
about  980,000  short  tons  for  the  Philippines. 
In  1934,  it  was  1.866,482  short  tons  for  Cuba 
and  1.005,602  short  tons  for  the  Philippines. 
A  disproportionate  change  if  there  ever  was 
one.  It  doesn't  stop  there,  however.  That's 
only  the  basic  quota. 

Existing  law  provides  for  an  overall  basic 
consumption  quota  In  the  United  States  of 
8.350.000  short  tons.  Of  that  amount,  the 
domestic  areas.  In  total,  have  been  accorded 
the  right  to  supply  approximately  63  per- 
cent. Cuba  about  one-third,  and  the  Philip- 
pines about  11.1  percent.  The  remaining 
3  percent  Is  Imported  from  other  foreign 
countries.  It  is  this  quota  upon  which  the 
aforementioned  figures  are   based. 

In  1956  an  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act 
made  provision  for  proportional  allotment  to 
various  countries  of  domestic  consumption 
In  excess  of  the  basic  amount  of  8.350.000 
short  tons  Of  that  excess,  domestic  sup- 
pliers are  allotted  55  percent  and  Cuba  29  59 
percent  with  the  balance  to  other  foreign 
countries  except  the  Philippines  which  does 
not  share  at  all.  This  lowers  the  Philippine 
quota  from  a  stated  111  percent  to  an  actual 
10  43  percent  on  a  total  estimated  constimp- 
tion  in  1960  of  9.200.000  short  tons.  Prefer- 
ential sugar  treatment  for  Cuba  does  not 
even  stop  here,  however. 

In  some  years,  certain  countries  are  un- 
able to  meet  their  quota  and  deficits  result. 
When  such  deficits  are  Inctirred.  present  law 
provides  that  Cuba  shall  be  entitled  to  sup- 
ply a  large  percentage  of  it.  This  year  alone, 
Puerto  Rlcan  deficits  will  benefit  Cuba  to 
the  extent  of  enabling  it  to  supply  us  with 
165.000  tons  of  sugar  over  Its  quota.  Deficits 
In  other  countries  could  possibly  Increase 
this  even  more.  The  Philippines  do  not  share 
In  these  deficits  In  any  way.    It  can.  there- 


fore, easily  be  seen  that  Cuba  receives  pref- 
erential treatment  In  many  ways  with  re- 
spect to  sugar.  It  Isn't  only  limited  to  a 
premium  price. 

Haiti,  another  friend  of  ours,  also  wishes 
to  have  Its  small  quota  of  about  8.000  tons 
doubled  or  even  tripled.  That  amount  would 
be  a  mere  drop  In  the  domestic  sugar  bucket. 
That  country  la  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  put  another  mill,  now  standing  Idle.  Into 
operation  to  meet  this  quota. 

Yet  It  seems  the  friends  have  to  go  begging 
while  Cuba  continues  to  get  what  It  wants — 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  confiscated  U.S. 
business  properties  and  retention  of  the 
sugar  quota. 

Some  adjustment  should  and  must  be 
made  as  between  Cuba  and  our  avowed 
friends.  The  Cuban  Government  recently 
committed  Itself  to  export  one  million  tons 
of  sugar  annually  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  next  five  years  It  has  also  agreed  to 
send  60.000  tons  to  East  Germany  and  60.000 
tons  to  Poland  and  Communist  China.  On 
the  whole.  Cuba  seems  to  be  doing  a  pretty 
good  business.  It  has  expanded  Its  market 
over  what  It  has  been  In  past  years  by  trad- 
ing with  the  Iron  Curtain  bloc.  It  neces- 
sarily follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  U.S.  trade  to  the  same  degree 
that  it  was  heretofore. 

I  do  not  for  a  minute  advocate  complete 
elimination  of  the  Cuban  sugar  quota.  To 
do  so  would  surely,  as  some  contend,  elevate 
Castro  to  the  rank  of  martyr — an  honor  to 
which  that  bearded,  tleless  television  orator 
is  not  entitled  More  important.  It  would 
8erlov-.sly  Impair  the  Cuban  economy  and  be 
Injurious  to  the  people — many  of  whom,  in 
spite  of  everything,  are  still  our  friends 

I  do.  however,  advocate  reducing  the  quota 
to  a  more  reasonable  level  and  suggest  that 
the  criterion  to  be  used  in  determining  the 
degree  of  reduction  be  the  amount  of  trade 
that  Cuba  does  with  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
or  a  percentage  thereof. 

This  year,  since  Cuba  is  committed  to  ship 
1,110.000  tons  of  sugar  to  Iron  Curtain  bloc 
countries,  my  plan  would  call  for  a  reduction 
in  Its  quota  of  1.110.000  tons,  or  a  substan- 
tial percentage  thereof.  The  quota  would 
thereafter  slide  upward  or  downward  depend- 
ing upon  Cuban  trade  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. This  reduction  In  the  Cuban  quota 
could  then  be  allocated  among  other  more 
friendly  sugar  quota  countries,  principally 
the  Philippines. 

No  one  can  argue  that  In  so  doing  we  are 
out  to  get  Cuba  or  Castro  or  that  we  are 
attempting  to  paralyze  its  economy.  We 
would  merely  be  adjusting  Its  quota,  to  the 
benefit  of  our  friends,  to  refiect  new  business 
by  Cuba  and  Its  lessened  dependence  on  us — 
something  Ca.^tro  apparently  desires. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  is  shocking  when  our 
great  friend  In  the  Far  East  has  to  come 
practically  begging  on  Us  knees  to  get  an 
increase  In  quota — especially  when  It  has  the 
facilities  to  supply  us  with  substantially 
more  tonnage.  On  President  Elsenhower's 
recent  trip  to  the  Philippines,  he  and  Presi- 
dent Garcia  reemphaslzed  the  need  for  a 
strong  stable  economy  In  that  country  and 
recognized  the  desirability  of  Increased  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  as  a  means  of 
stabilizing  that  economy.  Mere  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act  would  In  no  way  assist  In 
achieving  this  objective.  It  would  merely 
maintain  the  status  quo.  The  Philippines 
have  In  the  past  supplied  us  with  15  41  per- 
cent of  our  sugar  consumption.  At  the  very 
minimum  It  should  be  returned  to  that  level 
I  think  if  we  provide  the  means  by  which 
the  quota  can  be  Increased,  we  would  by 
Immediate  overt  action  carry  out  at  least  In 
part  the  President's  promise  to  that  country 
and  assist  in  repelling  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. 

We  have  to  reassure  our  Philippine  friends 
by  affirmative  action — not  words.     Commu- 


nism Is  a  festering  sore  in  every  society  where 
the  people  by  and  large  are  underprivileged. 
The  remedy  is  wider  employment  and  a  bet- 
ter standard  of  living.  We  will  substantially 
assist  In  meeting  both  of  these  desirable 
objectives  if  we  enable  that  country  to  ma- 
terially Increase  Its  sugar  export  to  us. 

The  problem  of  spreading  communism  also 
exists  In  many  Latin  American  countries, 
perhaps  to  an  even  greater  degree.  We  must 
do  something  to  stop  It  and  we  must  do  It 
promptly.  Both  areas  can  be  materially 
helped  by  Intelligent  adjustment  of  our  sugar 
program. 

In  order  to  best  administer  the  principle 
of  changing  quotas  which  I  advocate,  the 
President  should  be  given  outright  authority, 
which  he  does  not  now  have,  to  change 
quotas;  or.  at  least,  authority  guided  by 
some  standard  such  as  that  which  I  have 
previously  outlined.  There  should  also  be 
authority  In  the  President  to  immediately 
change  a  quota  when  a  country  Is  faced  with 
a  deficit. 

To  show  how  the  present  inflexible  system 
can  work  to  our  detriment  and  to  the  decided 
benefit  of  a  supplier  country,  such  as  Cuba, 
under  present  law.  If  a  country  finds  a  more 
favorable  market  during  the  big  sugar  con- 
sumption months  and  shlf>s  sugar  elsewhere, 
It  does  not  lose  its  quota;  rather,  It  Is  en- 
titled to  make  up  that  quota  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  This  can  cause  a  flood  of 
sugar  at  the  year's  end  when  It  Is  not  needed. 
If  the  President  had  the  authority  to  Im- 
mediately reallocate  a  deficit,  the  danger  of 
shortage  during  peak  months  and  overabun- 
dance during  short  denrand  months  would  be 
eliminated. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  that 
the  Senate  has  not  had  a  su^ar  bill  in 
time  to  act  on  it  before  we  recess.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  however,  this 
resolution  is  about  all  we  will  be  able 
to  pass  before  we  come  back  in  August. 
Therefore.  I  favor  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  very  hopeful 
that  some  time  this  year  we  would  be 
able  to  pass  a  realistic  sugar  bill.  Yes- 
terday the  resolution  now  i>ending  was 
discussed  with  several  Members  of  the 
House.  There  was  disagreement  on 
their  part  in  respect  to  giving  the  Pres- 
ident the  right  to  purchase  sugar  on  the 
domestic  and  foreign  market.  As  I 
understand,  it  has  been  agreed  to  so 
amend  the  resolution  as  to  merely  give 
the  President  the  right  to  deal  with  the 
sugar  quota  insofar  as  Cuba  is  con- 
cerned, without  in  any  manner  distrib- 
uting or  replacing  any  cuts  in  the  quota 
the  President  may  make. 

I  am  very  hopeful,  in  light  of  the 
amendment  to  the  resolution,  the  House 
will  agree  to  it  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
and  as  it  was  concuired  in  by  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President,  with 
respect  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  217, 
I  move  to  amend  it  by  striking  out 
everything  after  the  word  "interest"  on 
line  8,  page  1,  and  addmg  a  period. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  there  has  been  urgent  need 
for  action  on  the  sugar  problem  for 
many  months.  It  is  regrettable  that  we 
have  not  had  an  opF>ortunity  to  act  on 
such  legislation  before  now.  If  Congress 
failed  to  do  anything  about  the  Cuba 
Sugar  Act  before  the  recess,  with  all  the 
insults  we  have  received  from  Cuba  and 
confiscation  of  property,  and  so  forth, 
she  would  have  received  a  bigger  sugar 
quota  than  before.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  agree  with  the  leaders  that 
nothing  else  could  be  done  but  amend 
the  resolution  and  send  it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  Cas- 
tro's stepped-up  campaign  of  hatred  for 
the  United  States  is  represented  both  by 
the  increasing  venom  in  his  harangues 
and  by  his  widening  program  of  expro- 
priation. This,  I  am  sure,  has  made  all 
of  us  realize  that  we  must  not  leave  here 
tonight  without  giving  the  President  the 
power  to  readjust  the  Cuban  sugar  quota, 
if  necessary  to  preserve  and  protect  our 
country's  security. 

Day  before  yesterday  the  House  passed 
a  bill  which  would  give  the  President  this 
power  but  would  also  extend  the  pres- 
ent Sugar  Act  for  1  year.  It  would  also 
put  rigid  limitations  on  his  power  to  ac- 
quire replacement  sugar.  Now  that  it 
has  come  over  to  us,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  had  no  chance  to  study  it,  or 
to  consider  the  many  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  by  our  own  Members 
suggesting  a  wide  variety  of  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  sugar  quotas  To 
adopt  the  House  bill  would  be  to  aban- 
don these  and  postpone  until  January  1, 
1962,  any  opportunity  to  make  any  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  present  quota 
pattern. 

Since  we  are  to  come  back  on  the  8th 
of  August,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  hold  hearings  and  to  give  complete 
consideration  not  only  to  the  1-year  ex- 
tension proposed  by  the  House  but  also 
to  the  various  ideas  contained  in  the 
Senate  bills.  In  the  meantime,  it  could 
be  tragic  if  between  now  and  August  8  the 
President  did  not  have  the  power  which 
the  House  bill  would  grant  to  him. 

This  resolution  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  ad.just  the  Cuban  quota 
for  1960.  Presumably  this  power  would 
continue  during  the  rest  of  this  year. 
Actually,  the  practical  effect  of  the  reso- 
lution is  to  make  sure  that  the  President 
will  have  this  power  between  now  and 
the  time  we  complete  our  work  on  the 
sugar  bill  during  the  August  session. 
Obviously  if  we  can  have  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  bill  in  August,  we  can  also 
reconsider  the  authority  this  resolution 
gives  to  the  President  and  may  either 
confirm  or  change  it. 

I  am  sure  that  the  leadership  of  both 
Houses  is  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  in  Cuba. 

I  hope  that  we  will  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion and  give  the  House  a  chance  to  act 
on  it. 


Mr  HRUSKA  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
a  point  immediately  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  sugar  resolution,  a  brief  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  on  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement    by    Senator    Hruska 

Particularly  In  view  of  the  recent,  dis- 
heartening turn  of  events  in  Cuba  now  Is 
the  time  to  think  clearly,  speak  plainly,  and 
act  decisively.  No  other  single  piece  of  leg- 
islation will  permit  us  at  this  time  to  ex- 
press our  concern  over  the  course  of  our 
relations  with  that  once  friendly  nation  ly- 
ing off  the  shores  of  Florida. 

The  incredible  character  of  the  acts  of 
Premier  Castro  removes  the  Issue  of  what 
to  do  with  the  Sugar  Act  from  the  level  of 
vlndlctlveness  or  retaliation,  although  the 
provocation  would  be  ample  if  we  were  look- 
ing for  excuses.  This  Is  no  longer  merely  a 
question  of  acting  hastily  and  rashly  In  the 
face  of  a  sudden  turnabout  of  events  and 
relations.  Things  have  proceeded  much  too 
far  for  that  charge. 

Indeed,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  our  for- 
bearance in  the  face  of  unjustified  and  un- 
precedented barrage  of  charges  and  acts  by 
one  country  to  another  has  been  exemplary. 
We  forbear,  not  from  Indifference  or  Inde- 
cision, but  by  a  willingness  to  be  patient 
as  a  new  government  struggled  to  gain  Its 
balance  and  recover  such  ground  as  waa 
lost  under  the  Batista  regime.  But  the  reck- 
less and  outright  aggressive  practices  in 
which  Cuba  has  Indulged  itself  these  past 
several  months  no  longer  can  be  borne  with 
patience  and  in  silence. 

By  her  own  actions  Cuba  forced  the  issue 
we  are  now  debating.  She  has  ruptured  the 
friendly  relations  and  violated  accepted 
principles  of  international  law  that  exist  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  On  our  part,  the 
time  Is  past  when  we  can  say  Cuba  Is  merely 
riding  out  the  revolutionary  storm.  Her 
every  act  demonstrates  that  she  Is  per- 
petuating these  difficulties  for  her  own  rea- 
sons, difficult  as  they  are  to  perceive. 

At  this  time  our  own  national  Interests 
dictates  a  new  course  of  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. Events  of  the  recent  past  manifest 
that  we  cannot  sit  idly  by.  committing  our- 
selves with  regard  to  our  sugar  requirements 
to  a  producer  nation  whose  ability  to  per- 
form Its  obligation  appear  to  be  governed 
by  whim  or  fancy — or  the  desires  of  other 
unfriendly  nations.  The  American  consum- 
er must  not  be  caught  short  and  be  put 
through  the  wringer  by  the  momentary 
disposition  of  Premier  Castro. 

His  abusive  language  we  can — to  a  degree — 
discount  and  ignore.  But  we  are  not  power- 
less to  defend  our  vital  Interests  and  to  deal 
with  whatever  hostile  and  ruthless  attacks 
he  is  disposed  to  make. 

Due  to  such  events,  the  basis  of  oxir  rela- 
tions shifts.  BO  to  speak,  and  the  risks  we 
were  once  willing  to  take  In  a  generous  and 
forgiving  spirit  now  reach  out  and  Involve 
our  national  security.  At  this  point,  the 
question  is  thrown  into  a  larger  frame  of 
reference.  We  sense  the  insidious  and  dia- 
bolical Influences  of  Communist  Russia  at 
work.  We  rightly  take  firm  steps  to  thwart 
their  further  development.  In  this  context 
the  action  which  we  are  contemplating  Is 
thoroughly  Justified  and  will  be  completely 
understood  and  supported  by  all  our  allies 
In  this  hemisphere  and  across  the  seas. 
This  should  extend  to  an  unmistakable 
statement  of  U.S.  policy  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  formation  of  a  mutual  defense  pact 
between  Cuba  and  Russia  which  will  pre- 
clude any  country  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere the  exercising  of  Its  right  to  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  government  It  desires  for 
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ItseLT  3r  which  will  threat. t,  the  peace  ai.tl 
3ecxirity   of   the  world 

The  oenlor  seiLdior  I'rom  Nebra^ika  U  grati- 
fled,  Mr  Preside:. t.  that  th^e  resolution  at 
hand  accords  the  President  the  discretion 
and  power  to  cut  the  Cuba  sugar  quota 
whenever  the  national  Interests  dictate. 

By  vesting  this  discretionary  power  In  the 
President,  we  permit  a  rapid  adjustment  to 
any  situation  that  unfortunately  might  de- 
velop between  the  two  countries.  President 
Eisenhower  Is  uniquely  equipped  to  sense 
and  respond  to  such  situations,  hafl^lng  im- 
mediate and  con>prehenslve  report^  Sowing 
Into  him  round  the  clock,  whether  it  be  a 
workday  or  holiday,  and  whether  Congress 
ts  in  session  or  not.  Only  the  President  Is 
therefore  able  to  act  before,  rather  than 
after,  the  fact.  It  Is  sound  legislative  Judg- 
ment to  authorize  him  to  cut  quotas  Im- 
mediately If  the  clrciimstances  warrant  that 
action.  We  should  not  freeze  our  trade  po- 
sition by  law  at  a  time  when  all  considera- 
tions demand  the  most  fluid  or  flexible 
actions. 

As  I  have  said,  the  necessary  precautions 
rpsr:rd:ng  the  nre^artous  situation  in  Cuba 
AT"  inipiv  -ak-^r.  by  vesting  the  President 
w;-:  r\;^rr^'\<  r.^ry  authority  to  cut  quotas. 
F   r  -     r     -    n,    there    is    no    necessity    to 

s  ■  -'  :>■  o'  :)osal  to  extend  the  act  for  4 
7  I  -  'T  1  '.  r  V  our  producers  the  proper 
c.  ■■•..; 'V  -  plan  their  programs  with 
■* -.  i"   .i.'i.';;^  .:  r-s  this  law  provides. 

r  3^.ipp.)rt  wholeheartedly  the  act  of  vest- 
ing the  President  with  the  power  to  cut 
Cuba's  sugar  quota  whenever  the  national 
Interests  require  that  to  be  done.  I  urge 
this  body  to  consider  that,  when  that  pro- 
Tlslon  is  adopted,  enough  safeguards  will 
be  taken  to  permit  a  4-year  extension  to  the 
»ct.  «n  the  Interest  of  promoting  an  orderly 
development  and  reasonable  stabilization  of 
our  domestic  sugar  Industry. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aik  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
pa,=;sane  of  tii'^  joint  resolution. 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHN.==ON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  minority 
leader.  I  am  willing  to  yield  back  my 
remaining  time.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time, 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  I 
y:eki  bac:<  ihe  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  debate  has  been  yielded  back. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  217> 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

The  ley:.-:Ht,v>-  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez  J.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
LoNGl.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr  M.AG^a7soN  the  Senator  from 
Montana  Mr.  Murray),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  FMr.  Pastore],  and 
the  S-^nator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russsll], 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  'Mr.  He.nnings]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness 

I  further  ar.noiince  that  the  Senator 
from  Ma.<?j;achusetts  'Mr  KfttntdyI,  and 


'hp  Senaf^r  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
OM.AHONEY     are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr  Long]  is  pyaired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnttson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  nay.'  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  would  vote  •*yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votme  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
!  M :  C}'.  V  rz  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  HtN.NiNGsl,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  KennidyI,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Murray),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  OMahoney], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastorkI,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr,  Russell!  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  BeallI. 
the  Senators  from  New  Hampshire  ( Mr. 
Bridges  and  Mr  Cotton),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Salton- 
STALL]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  MartinI 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PROtmr]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the  Senators 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges  and 
Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Capeh.\rt1.  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prottty],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltgnstali,] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  84. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

I  No.   2741 
TEAS — 84 


Aiken 

Fong 

McClellan 

Allott 

Prear 

McOee 

Anderson 

Pul  bright 

Mr.Namara 

Banlett 

Goldwater 

Mansfield 

Bennett 

Gore 

Monroney 

Bible 

Green 

Morse 

Brun.sdale 

Oruening 

Morton 

B\i6h 

Hart 

Moss 

Butler 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Byrd.  Va. 

Harden 

Muskle 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Hickenlooper  Proxmlre 

Cannon  HIU  Plandolph 

Carlson  Holland  Robert-son 

Carroll  Hruska  Schoeppel 

Case,  N.J.  Humphrey  Scott 

Csise,  S.  Dak.  Jackson  Smathers 

Church  Javlta  Smith 

Clark  Johnson,  Te:i.  Sparkman 

Cooper  Johnston,  a.C.  Stennis 

Curtis  Jordan  Symington 

Dirksen  Keating  Talmadge 

Dodd  Kefauver  Thurmond 

Douglas  Kerr  WUey 

Dworshak  Kuchel  WUiiams.  Del. 

Eastland  Lausche  Williams,  N.J. 

EUender  Long,  La.  Yarborough 

Engle  Liiak  Young.  N   Dak. 

Errtn  McCarthy  Young.  Ohio 

NAYS — 0 


Beall 

Bridges 

Capehart 

Chavez 

Cotton 

Hennlngs 


NOT  VOTING — 16 
Kennedy  Pastore 


Long.  Hawaii 

Magnuson 

Martin 

Murray 

O'Mahoney 


Prouty 
Rusaeil 
Saltonstall 


So  the  joint  resolution  ^S.  J.  Res. 
217),  as  amended,  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  notwithstand- 


ing the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended : 

( 1 )  The  President  shall  determine  the 
quota  for  Cuba  under  such  Art  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  calendar  year  19<J0  In  such 
amount  or  amounts  as  he  shall  find  from 
lime  to  time  to  be  In  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  title  which 

I  .send  to  the  desk  and  t  -k  ■     have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  ul^FICLR.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to 
make  certain  adjustments  in  the  sugar 
quota  for  Cuba." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  on  the  sugar 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatob  Moss 

I  support  the  resolution.  In  view  of  the 
steadily  worsening  sitiiatlon  In  Cuba,  Con- 
gress should  not  recess,  to  be  gone  for  several 
weeks,  without  giving  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  adjust  the  Cuban  sugar  quota. 

I  am  confident  that  most  Americans  have 
deep  sympathy  for  the  Cuban  people  In  their 
time  of  great  trial  We  all  dislike  the  Idea  of 
penalizing  them  by  taking  away  the  sugar 
quotas  upon  which  much  of  the  economy  of 
the  island  and  the  well-being  of  the  people 
are  based. 

But  we  mufit  be  realistic.  We  must  deal 
with  Castro,  and  his  Communist -studded 
government.  In  language  which  will  be  under- 
stood. We  cannot  submit  to  further  black- 
mail. We  cannot  allow  a  strutting  and  Ir- 
responalble  leader  of  a  foreign  country  to 
dictate  our  Internal  policy  and  challenge  our 
national  integrity.  We  have  lost  enough 
prestige  around  the  world  already. 

Castro  has  warned  that  any  cut  In  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota  will  result  In  wholesale 
conftscatlon  of  property  there  which  Is  owned 
or  managed  by  Americans  Already  more 
than  $600  million  In  Axnerican  Investments 
bae  been  confiscated,  and  there  Is  no  hint  of 
repayment.    What  have  we  got  to  lose? 

America  can  well  use  the  Cuban  sugar 
quota  to  expand  Its  own  domestic  production 
and  to  Improve  relations  with  some  of  our 
friends  In  Latin  America  who  do  not  now 
have  a  sugar  quotfi.  My  own  St-tte  of  Utah 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  expand 
sugar  production  to  meet  domestic  consump- 
tion levels,  and  I  know  many  other  western 
and  southern  sugar-producing  states  would 
ieel  the  sanae. 


POLITICAL  STABILITY  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC WELFARE  OP  LATIN- 
AMERICAN  NATIONS 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  political  sta- 
bility and  economic  welfare  of  all  Latin 
American  nations  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  being  of  vital  interest  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Over  the 
years  we  have  come  to  regard  our  sister 
American  republics  as  our  full  partners 
in  the  American  community.  We  have 
not  only  accepted  but  we  have  encour- 
aged others  to  accept  the  concept  of 
collective  responsibility  for  the  solutions 
of  inter-American  problems,  whether 
economic  or  military. 


It  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  all 
Americans  that  on  the  islcnd  of  Cuba — 
at  our  very  doorstep — the  Castro  regime 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  legitimate 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple only  to  victimize  them  and  to  create 
a  threat  to  peace  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  is  now  obvious  that  Fidel 
Castro  has  brought  about  conditions 
leading  to  the  complete  economic  and 
political  slavery  of  the  Cuban  people 
and  which,  if  unchecked,  may  spread 
to  other  nations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Cuban  people  suffered  long  and 
deeply  under  the  cruel  excesses  of  Dic- 
tator Batista.  They  had  every  right  to 
hop>e — as  did  freedom -loving  people 
everywhere — that  better  things  were  in 
store  for  them  when  Castro,  loudly  pro- 
claiming his  belief  in  democracy,  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  the  Latin 
American  people  in  his  successful  cam- 
paign to  overthrow  the  oppressive 
Batista  regime. 

These  hopes  have  been  dashed  upon 
the  rocks.  Castro  has  unmasked  him- 
self before  the  world  a,s  the  willing  tool, 
if  not  an  active  advocate,  of  inter- 
national communism.  The  right  of  free 
speech,  the  right  to  own  property,  and 
other  freedoms  which  we  all  too  often 
take  for  granted  are  rapidly  vanishing 
from  the  scene  on  the  island  of  Cuba. 

It  is  time  that  the  VS.  Groveniment 
and  the  American  people  looked  real- 
istically at  the  infiltration  of  commu- 
nism in  Cuba,  and  it  is  time  we  took 
positive  action  to  combat  it 

The  policy  of  patience  and  forbear- 
ance which  was  followed  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  in  the  face  of  the 
early  anti-United  States  tirades  by 
Castro  and  his  henchmen  was  com- 
mendable Precipitant  action  taken  uni- 
laterally by  the  United  States  would  un- 
doubtedly have  caused  resentment  and 
suspicion  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
Cuban  people  but  on  the  part  of  others 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Tennessee's  own  great  Cordell  Hull 
recognized  during  the  thirties  that  the 
time  had  passed  when  the  problems  of 
Latin  America  could  or  should  be  solved 
by  sending  a  contingent  of  U.S. 
Marines.  And  so  Cordell  Hull,  display- 
ing the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  which 
all  Tennesseans  are  proud,  launched  our 
good  neighbor  policy,  designed  to  pro- 
mote our  economic  and  cultural  ties  with 
our  Latin  American  friends  on  the  basis 
of  cooperative  effort  beneficial  both  to  us 
and  to  them.  The  Cordell  Hull  good 
neighbor  policy  must  remain  the  corner- 
stone of  our  Latin  American  policy. 
We  can  and  we  must  deal  with  the 
Cuban  situation  within  the  framework  of 
that  policy 

The  admirable  qualities  of  i>atience 
and  forbearance  which  have  character- 
ized our  pobcy  with  respect  to  Castro 
have  served  their  purpose.  But  patience 
and  forbearance  are  no  longer  suflBcient. 
Such  a  policy,  standing  alone,  no  longer 
serves  the  interests  of  either  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Cuban  p>eople. 

Day  by  day  the  situation  in  Cuba  be- 
comes increasingly  ominous.  Economic 
ties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  publicly  pro- 


claimed, are  coupled  with  rumors  of 
prospective  military  ties  and  with  out- 
right hostile  acts  against  U.S.  naval 
forces. 

We  must  take  into  consideration  the 
possibility  of  the  establishment  of  Rus- 
sian military  bases  on  Cuban  soil.  I  am 
not  now  predictmg  that  such  will  occur. 
But  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Russian  missile  base,  air 
base,  or  naval  base  in  Cuba  would  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine under  which  the  United  States  has 
for  a  century  and  a  half  made  clear  our 
determination  to  repel  any  effort  by 
any  outside  predator^'  nation  to  engulf 
any  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Neither  Castro  nor  Khrushchev  should 
be  left  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  such  action. 

Three  months  ago,  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  U  S.  Senate,  I  sounded  a  clear 
warning  that  a  revision  of  United 
States-Cuban  policy  was  required.  I 
pointed  out  then,  a^  I  point  out  now,  that 
it  is  not  enough  merely  to  deplore  the 
extreme  measures  being  taken  by  Castro. 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  deny  his  out- 
rageous charges  against  the  United 
States.  We  need  more  than  a  negative 
policy.  We  must  formulate  and  imple- 
ment a  positive  program  of  action. 

By  p>ositive  action  I  do  not  mean  send- 
ing the  Marines,  Nor  do  I  suggest  that 
our  Government  should  wage  unre- 
stricted economic  warfare  against  the 
Cuban  people.  On  the  contrary,  we  must 
proceed  in  concert  with  other  Latin 
American  countries  whose  stability  and 
security  are  at  stake  and  against  some 
of  which  Castro  has  already  deliberately 
sought  to  stir  up  dissension  and  revolt. 

Building  upon  the  Cordell  Hull  good 
neighbor  policy,  we  took  the  lead  in 
establishing  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  as  a  vehicle  for  solving  mu- 
tual problems  through  cooperative  effort. 
Recently  our  Government  presented  to 
OAS  a  well  documented  complaint  ex- 
posing Castro's  deliberate  anti-United 
States  campaign.  But  here  again  it  is 
not  enough  merely  to  make  clear  what 
has  occurred.  We  mast  proix)se  within 
the  OAS  a  positive  course  of  action  to  be 
undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  OAS 
in  the  interests  of  peace  and  security. 

I  urge  President  Eisenhower  to  take 
such  action.  Consideration  should  also 
be  given  to  using  the  facilities  of  the 
United  Nations  to  forestall  action  which 
would  imp>eril  world  peace,  as  Castro's 
attitude  becomes  increasingly  belligerent 
and  threatening. 

The  Congress  should  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  revise  Cuban  sugar 
quotas  with  the  understanding  that  this 
authority  will  be  used,  if  at  all,  not  as  an 
act  of  economic  hostility  against  the 
Cuban  people,  but  only  if  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  require  it,  and  certainly 
our  other  friends  in  OAS  should  be  con- 
sulted about  this. 

Action  by  our  Grovernment  to  counter 
the  threat  of  the  Castro  brand  of  com- 
munism should  be  taken  promptly  and 
after  deliberate  consideration.  We  can 
no  longer  safely  rely  on  the  hope  that 
Castro  will  collapse  or  disappear  if  we 
merely  continue  to  turn  the  other  cheek. 


SELF-EMPLOTK)  MDnriDr  ALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  statement  in  re- 
gard to  H.R.  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  for  the 
record  relative  to  H.R.  10  which  Is  generally 
referred  to  as  a  "bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  sel^- 
employed  Individuals." 

I  could  not  support  this  bill  as  It  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  But 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Corrunlttee  removed  the  principal  objections. 

Objectionable  features  in  the  bill  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  House  Included  the  following 
provisions : 

( 1 1  It  gave  tax  advantages  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  employers. 

(2)  It  did  not  require  establishing  non- 
discriminatory plans  covering  eligible  em- 
ployees. 

(3)  It  created  substantial  tax  differences 
between  self-employed  retirement  programs 
and  corporate  qualified  pension  plans. 

(41  It  established  an  undesirable  precedent 
allowing  individual  tax  deductions  for  retire- 
ment savings. 

(5)  It  Involved  a  revenue  loss  of  approxi- 
mately $365  million  a  year. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  requested  the  Treasury  Department. 
In  cooperation  with  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  to 
search  for  a  better  approach  to  the  treatment 
of  the  retirement  savings  of  self-employed 
people. 

The  bUl  now  before  the  Senate  is  the 
result  of  that  dual  study.  It  also  reflects 
new  Information  developed  through  the 
committee  hearings  held  in  May  of  this  year. 

The  Treasury  estimates  that  the  revenue 
cost  of  extending  retirement  plans  coverage 
to  self-employed  under  this  amended  bill 
will  range  between  $150  million  and  $250 
million  annually,  as  compared  with  $365  mil- 
lion under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

And  In  this  connection,  this  cost  is  to  be 
offset  In  considerable  measure  by  an  antic- 
ipated increase  In  revenue  resulting  from 
changes  In  the  corporate  area. 

Without  going  Into  details  the  pending 
bin,  as  amended  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
differs  from  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House 
in  the  following  major  respects : 

(1)  Self-employed  may  participate  In  their 
own  qual.fled  pension  plan  only  If  the  plan 
Includes  their  employees — and  Is  nondis- 
criminatory as  to  coverage,  contributions, 
and  l>enefits. 

(2)  The  basic  deduction  allowable  each 
year  is  patterned  on  the  original  H.R.  10 
formula — 10  percent  of  earnings  up  to  $2,500 
a  year.  However,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  uses  "earned  Income"  as  the  base, 
which  generally  would  be  less  than  "self- 
employment  Income"  used  in  the  original 
version. 

(3)  The  basic  formula  of  10  percent  of 
earned  income  up  to  $2,500  Is  not  Increased 
for  persons  over  50  years  of  age.  The  orig- 
inal version  raised  the  percentage  and  dollar 
limitations  between  years  50  and  70. 

(4)  The  original  bill  contained  a  total 
lifetime  limitation  of  $50,000  for  contribu- 
tions on  behalf  of  each  self-employed  per- 
son. This  limitation  has  been  eliminated 
in  view  of  other  restrictions  inserted  in  the 
amended  bill. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  the  committee 
bill  which  should  be  mentioned.     It  places 
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additional  restrictions  on  corporate  pension 
plans  when  a  covered  employee  Is  owner  of 
more  than  10  pjercent  of  the  corporation's 
stock  This  would  prevent  unwarranted  tax 
advantages  for  a  few  Individual  stoctholders. 

The  Finance  Committee  report  on  this  bill 
supports  the  belief  that  It  Is  In  the  public 
Interest  to  extend  coverage  of  individuals 
under  voluntary  retirement  plan  as  a  means 
of  discouraging  complete  reliance  on  local, 
State  or  Federal  government  for  assistance. 

The  same  general  privileges  and  restric- 
tions should  apply,  whether  plans  are  estab- 
lished by  proprietors,  partnerships  or 
corporations. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  committee 
till  provides  that  self-employed  persons  may 
participate  In  their  own  qualified  pension 
plan  only  If  the  plan  includes  their  em- 
ployees— and  with  respect  to  employees  the 
plan  shall  be  nondiscriminatory,  percentage- 
wise, as  to  coverage,  contributions  and 
benefits. 

The  best  information  available  to  the 
committee  Indicated  some  20  million  per- 
sons would  be  affected  by  this  bill — 10  mil- 
lion self-employed,  and  10  million  employees 
of  the  self-employed. 

Representatives  of  the  self-employed  per- 
sons throughout  the  Nation  have  been  seek- 
ing this  type  of  legislation  since  1951.  and 
various  bills  which  should  accomplish  this 
purpose  have  been  introduced  over  the  past 
10  years 

I  believe  the  committee  bill  Is  the  best 
approach  to  the  problem  propiosed  to  date. 
It  will  reach  Individuals  In  a  wide  variety 
of  trades  and  professions  in  a  reasonable 
manner  and  within  a  pattern  already  exist- 
ing In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  prepared 
to  support  the  bill  (H.R.  10)  as  amended 
and  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 


OLOHiA  A^'"^:E  loveday 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  T^xas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  a-k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Cciu'nd.i.   No    1524.  H.R    7895. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  bill 
iWill  be  stacfd  oy  i.Cie  lui  Uie  information 
|tC  the  SenaUv 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  i  H  R. 
7895'  for  the  relief  of  Gloria  Anne  Love- 
day. 

I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
lObjection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable 
Gloria  Anne  Loveday  to  qualify  for  an 
irr.miTrart  vi.sa  under  the  quota  for 
Gi'  at  B:.:ain,  of  which  country  she  is 
a  Citizen. 

It  was  objected  to  on  the  calendar,  but 
o:>'fx-tion   has  since  been   removed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  (H.R  7895 »  was  ordered  to  a 
third  readingr.  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.««.spd 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
■which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  FI'LBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  to  reconsider  on  the  table. 

The  m  Jtion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion to  rt-cousider  was  agreed  to. 


CONVEYANCE  ^  )V  CEH  I  AIN  PROP- 
ERTY IN  THt:  CITY'  OF  M.AN- 
DREA T     S     U\K 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1691, 
Senate  bill  2709. 

The  PRESIDING  OIVICIM  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2709)  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  to  the  city  of  Flandreau, 
S.  Dak.,  any  interest  remaining  In  the 
United  States  to  certain  property  which 
it  conveyed  to  such  city  by  the  act  of 
August  21.  1916. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  was  called  on  the  calendar. 
Objection  was  made  on  the  ground  that 
it  did  not  comply  with  the  Morse  for- 
mula. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt]  has  an  amendment  em- 
bodying the  Morse  formula  which  he 
proposes  to  offer. 

Mr.  MUNTDT.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  in 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  FMr. 
Morse  1,  and  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1. 
line  4,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
",  without  consideration.".  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  the 
ftrst  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  conditional 
upon  the  State  of  South  Dakota  paying  to 
the  United  States  50  per  centum  of  the  fair 
market  value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  of  any  Interest  (Including 
any  reversionary  Interest)  held  by  the 
United   States  In   the   property   conveyed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


IMPROVEMENT      OP      AI>M:nISTRA- 
TION  OF  OVERSEA  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.   1710.  H  R.  7758. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clf:k  a  bill  HR 
7758)  to  improve  the  administration  of 
oversea  activities  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
l>een  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  5.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  3.  to  in.'^ert  "The  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment agency  concerned  may.  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  President, 
waive  in  whole  or  in  part  any  right  of 
recovery  under  this  section,  if  it  is  shown 
that  such  recovery  would  be  against 
equity  and  good  conscience  or  against  the 
public  interest.";  on  page  7.  line  14.  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "transporta- 
tion" and  insert  "travel";  on  page  8.  line 
6.  after  the  word  "The",  to  strike  out 
"cost  of  transporting"  and  insert  "travel 
expenses  of";  in  line  16.  after  the  word 
"Act",  to  strike  out  "transportation"  and 
insert  "travel  expenses";  on  i>age  24.  line 
9.  after  "443".  to  strike  out  "901  (1>  and 
(2>.";  inline  12.  after  "888",  to  strike  out 
"1131,",  and  on  page  27,  after  line  10.  to 
Insert : 

(7)  Section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1131),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"arPWESENTATION    ALLOWANCra 

"Sec  901  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe  and  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  1768 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  rs  U8C.  70),  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  grant  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Service  who  Is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  allowances  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  proper  representation  of  the 
United  States  by  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Service." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  Senator  frum  South 
Carolina  will  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  improve  and 
strengthen  Government  oversea  activi- 
ties by  establishing  a  uniform  system 
for  compensating  all  Government  em- 
ployees in  oversea  posts  irrespective  of 
the  agency  by  which  they  are  employed. 
The  bill  would  provide  uniformity  of 
treatment  for  all  oversea  employees  to 
the  extent  Justified  by  relative  condi- 
tions of  employment.  Current  applica- 
ble laws  do  not  provide  this  uniformity. 

The  committee  has  very  carefully 
studied  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  has 
unanimously  reported  It  to  the  Senate. 
It  was  requested  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Ofiflce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  accurately  stated  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  It  has  the  approval  of  every 
agency  of  Government.  I  sincerely  hope 
it  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I  was 
going  to  inquire  about.  Does  it  have  tlie 
approval  of  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes.  The  administration  sent  the  bill  to 
us.  and  they  recommended  it.  We  intro- 
duced it  at  their  request. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  <H.R.  7758'  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabic  was 
agreed  to. 


REVISION  AND  CODIFICATION  OP 
TITLE  39.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
ENTITLED  "THE  POSTAL  SERVICE" 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1834.  H.R.  2339. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2339).  to  revise,  codify,  and  enact  into 
law,  title  39,  of  the  United  States  Code, 
entitled  "The  Postal  Service." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
would  revise,  codify,  and  reenact  the 
laws  relating  to  the  postal  service.  It 
has  twice  passed  the  House,  once  in  the 
85th  Congress,  and  again  in  this  Con- 
gress. We  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  notice  of  a  hearing  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Revision  and  Codification 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  noti- 
fying all  interested  persons  of  the  hear- 
ing on  the  bill.  All  persons  who  re- 
quested a  hearing  by  the  subcommittee 
were  consulted.  All  of  their  suggestions 
have  been  accepted  or  reconciled,  with 
the  consent  of  the  E)Ostal  authorities. 

The  postal  laws  have  not  been  codified 
for  approximately  90  years.  The  bill 
brings  foi-ward  and  codifies  the  postal 
laws  in  one  place.  I  have  been  assured 
by  the  General  Counsel  for  the  Post 
OfBce  Department  that  there  has  been 
no  change  of  substance  in  the  proposed 
codification,  and  that  this  codification 
merely  eliminates  some  statutes  which 
have  become  obsolete  with  the  passage 
of  the  years,  and  rephrases  in  simpler 
language  some  of  the  most  diflScult  pas- 
sages in  the  laws  relating  to  the  public 
service,  but  makes  no  substantive  change 
in  the  laws. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  the 
Record  to  show  that  whenever  I  see  a 


bill  whose  purpose  is  to  revise  and  codify 
and  enact  into  law  certain  statutes  which 
are  already  on  the  books,  with  only  what 
we  call  slight  revision  and  no  substantive 
change,  I  am  always  suspicious. 

The  reason  why  I  am  suspicious  is  that 
every  codification  of  law  that  we  have 
had  in  the  last  8  years  has  had  a  few 
sneakers  in  it. 

While  I  shall  not  debate  the  issue  at 
this  time.  I  wish  to  be  recorded  as  being 
against  the  bill.  It  is  not  because  I  do 
not  have  faith  in  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  He  is  a  distinguished  and  able 
Senator,  and  I  would  ver>'  much  like  to 
accept  his  expression  of  faith  in  the  bill. 
However,  he  relies  upon  the  General 
Counsel  for  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  the  General  Counsel  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  wrote  some  words  in 
connection  with  the  bill  which  are  sub- 
ject to  some  interpretation.  I  believe  he 
said  that  there  was  no  substantive 
change 

Mr.  ERVIN.    No  change  of  substance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No  change  of  sub- 
stance.    What  was  the  "but"  phrase? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  General  Counsel  de- 
clares that  the  codification  under  con- 
sideration merely  eliminates  some 
statutes  which  have  become  obsolete 
with  the  passage  of  the  years,  and  in 
some  instances  rewrites  some  of  the  old 
statutes  so  as  to  make  them  simpler. 
That  is  the  assurance  I  have  received 
from  the  General  Counsel.  That  is  the 
conclusion  the  House  committee  came  to 
after  passing  on  the  matter  twice,  once 
at  this  session  and  once  in  a  previous 
Congress.  I  made  numerous  spot  checks. 
I  will  not  guarantee  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  or  anyone  else  that  a  bill  of 
this  magnitude  does  not  make  any 
change  in  any  of  its  sections. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  understand. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  done  the  best  I 
could  to  spot  check  various  sections  of 
the  bill,  and  the  staff  has  interviewed  all 
the  interested  parties,  including  those 
who  have  interests  adverse  to  those  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  From  all 
the  assurances  and  from  my  own  spot 
checks  I  am  satisfied  that  this  bill  con- 
stitutes a  mere  codification  and  that  its 
enactment  is  necessary,  because  a  codi- 
fication of  these  laws  has  not  been  made 
in  about  88  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  he  had  contacted 
parties  or  persons  who  had  what  might 
be  called  in  legal  terminology  an  adverse 
interest. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Such  as  the  American 
Railway  Express  Co. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Individuals  or 
companies  who  do  not  have  the  same 
position  as  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  they  have  no  objections. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  the  case  of  objections, 
those  things  have  been  ironed  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  other  day  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, we  had  before  us  a  sort  of  recodifi- 
cation of  the  Farm  Home  Administration 
Act.  When  we  got  down  to  it  with  a 
microscope  and  started  to  examine  the 
fine  print — like  one  of  those  old-fash- 
ioned insurance  policies,  before  the 
Hughes   investigation    around    1915,   or 


whenever  it  was — we  found  some  lan- 
guage in  it  which  literally  did  not  con- 
form with  the  express  purposes  of  the 
act. 

Every  time  I  hear  the  word  recodifica- 
tion or  codification,  it  reminds  me  of  a 
cod,  and  whenever  we  have  that  kind  of 
cod  lying  aroimd  here,  it  begins  to  smell 
bad. 

However.  I  will  take  the  Senator's 
word  for  it,  because  I  know  he  is 
meticulous.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  to 
raise  a  flag  of  caution  to  my  colleagues. 
I  make  a  wager  right  now  that  before 
long  we  will  find  that  the  recodification 
was  not  merely  a  normal  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  children  into  the  fold,  but 
that  something  else  happened  along  the 
way.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
explanation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Since  the  bill  passed  the 
House,  a  number  of  technical  errors  have 
been  discovered,  and  there  are  a  large 
number  of  Senate  committee  amend- 
ments curing  these  technical  errors.  To 
save  the  expense  of  printing.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments, 
which  are  technical  in  form,  be  not 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
This  is  a  course  of  action  which  has  been 
taken  on  several  occasions  on  codifica- 
tion bills. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  not  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  voted  upon  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  amend- 
ments not  be  printed  in  the  Record? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  consideration 
of  the  amendments  en  bloc?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  amendments  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  amendments  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2339)   was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PAYMENTS  TO  BERNALILLO  COUN- 
TY. N.  MEX.  FOR  FURNISHING 
HOSPITAL  CARE  FOR  CERTAIN  IN- 
DIANS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  11545. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  bill  "H.R.  11545)  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  31.  1949,  with 
respect  to  payments  to  Bernalillo  County, 
N.  Mex..  for  furnishing  hospital  care  for 
certain  Indians,  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  IS  on  a^ieem.:  to  :!.^'  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  'rexa> 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  a.-k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
b.:: 

There  bein^t  no  objection,  the  state- 
m-  nt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R'   ORD,  as  follows: 

Tlie  legislation  Is  in  the  nature  of  emer- 
gency legislation. 

The  construction  of  the  Bernalillo  County 
Hospital  was  authorized  by  Public  Law  438, 
8!st  Congress,  as  a  Joint  venture  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  Bernalillo  County, 
State  of  New  Mexico.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributed  $1,500,000  and  the  land, 
while  Bernalillo  County  provided  such  addi- 
tional funds  as  were  required  to  complete 
the  construction  and  equipping  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

Pi^ibllc  Law  438  stipulated  that  the  county 
make  available  when  required  not  less  than 
100  beds  for  Indians;  It  further  provided 
for  .-elmburslng  the  county  of  Bernalillo  for 
hospital  and  medical  services  to  Indians  at 
rates  not  In  excess  of  the  annual  per  diem 
cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
entire  hospital,  but  in  no  event  was  the 
amount  of  such  payment  to  be  less  than 
the  average  per  diem  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  for  80  percent  of  the  beds  re- 
quired to  be  made  available.  The  100  beds 
made  available  at  the  hospital  for  the  c^re 
oi  Indians  are  needed  to  provide  such  care 
pending  the  completion  of  the  construction 
of  a  proposed  new  Indian  hospital  at  Gallup, 
N  Mex.  The  requirement  under  Public  Law 
438.  81st  Congress  (which  was  extended 
until  June  30.  1906.  by  Public  Law  249,  85th 
Cong.),  that  the  amount  of  the  payment 
made  to  the  Bernalillo  County  Hospital  shall 
in  no  event  be  less  than  the  average  annual 
per  diem  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
for  80  percent  of  the  beds  required  to  be 
made  available  for  Indians  Is  due  to  expire 
on  June  30.   1960. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  Informed  the  committee  that 
average  occupancy  by  Indians  has  exceeded 
80  percent  of  the  100  beds  required  to  be 
made  available.  Until  completion  of>4iie 
Gallup  Hospital,  bed  utilization  is  expected 
to  continue  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  80  percent. 
The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  would  ex- 
tend until  June  30,  1961,  the  provision  for 
minimum  payment,  while  not  affecting  the 
authority  to  make  payments  on  a  per  diem 
basis  for  beds  actually  occupied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11545)  was  ordered  to  a 
th;ru  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


STATF.    DEPART M F.NT  .S    REORGANI- 
ZATION    OP     DISARMAMENT     OP- 

FlC'r; 

xMr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  th^  Re  ORD  a  letter  I  received  recent- 
ly from  Mr.  William  Macomber,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Affairs.  The  letter  gives  some  specific 
information  about  an  enlarged  office  for 
disarmament  in  the  State  Department. 
This  expansion  was  to  take  place  regard- 
le.ss  of  whether  Congress  appropriated' 
some  $400,000  for  disarmament  studies. 


I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  ap- 
propriated these  vitally  needed  funds.  I 
hope  the  funds  will  be  agreed  to  by  the 
conference  committee  on  the  State  De- 
partment's appropriation. 

What  is  also  interesting  about  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Macomber  is  that  it  states 
flatly  that  the  reorganization  will  be 
completed  and  fuUy  active  by  the  end 
of  June.  Some  enterprising  reporter 
ought  to  write  a  story  on  this  develop- 
ment, because  I  believe  he  and  the  public 
would  be  surprised.  I  think  he  will  find 
that  the  letter  at  best  is  unduly  optimis- 
tic. There  is,  to  be  sure,  office  space  allo- 
cated for  an  expansion  of  the  disarma- 
ment office,  but  to  my  knowledge  the  ad- 
ditional rooms,  as  yet.  have  no  occupants. 
Perhaps  when  Congress  reconvenes  in 
August  I  shall  have  more  of  a  progress 
reE>ort  to  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Departmemt  or  Statz, 
Washington,  June  17.  1960. 
The  Honorable  Httbikt  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deas  Senator  Humphrey  :  The  Secretary 
of  State  had  already  left  town  for  a  brief 
period  of  leave  when  we  received  your  letter 
of  June  9,  1960,  raising  certain  qtiestlons 
with  respect  to  our  plans  and  budget  for 
the  establishment  of  a  special  disarmament 
organization.  It  has  been  discussed  with 
him  on  the  telephone  and  he  has  asked  me  to 
respond  to  It  on  his  behalf. 

In  our  fiscal  year  1961  budget  submission 
now  pending  with  the  Congress  It  was  stated  : 
"One  of  our  most  serious  deficiencies  In  the 
approach  to  disarmament  has  been  the  ab- 
sence of  orderly  planning  to  meet  the  highly 
technical  and  complex  problems  which  face 
the  United  States  in  the  general  field  of  dis- 
armament. The  rapid  and  continuing 
changes  In  weapons  systems  make  It  Im- 
perative that  the  U.S.  Government  estab- 
lish disarmament  planning  and  studies  on  a 
permanent  basis  to  provide  continuing  analy- 
sis and  review  of  disarmament  policy  In  the 
light  of  developments  In  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, military  and  technical  fields. 

"A  review  of  the  US.  disarmament  policy 
has  been  undertaken  by  a  Joint  Disarma- 
ment Study  Group,  headed  by  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Coolldge.  The  Coolldge  study  to  date  clearly 
indicates  the  necessity  for  a  continuing  dis- 
armament planning  and  studies  group  with 
staff  contributed  by  State.  Defense.  AEC. 
CIA  and  other  appropriate  agencies.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  group  would  be  assisted  by 
outside  agencies  Upon  the  completion  of 
this  present  study.  13  positions,  contributed 
to  the  Joint  study  by  the  Department  of  State 
will  be  used  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  perma- 
nent study  group  with  continuing  stafT  con- 
tributions from  other  agencies.  An  addi- 
tional five  positions  are  required  for  fiscal 
year  1961  to  provide  a  permanent  study  di- 
rector and  supporting  staff.  These  positions 
consist  of  a  GS-18  study  director,  three  OS- 
15  officers  and  one  secretary.  In  addition, 
the  fiscal  year  1961  budget  request  Includes 
an  increase  of  $400,000  to  be  expended  for  dis- 
armament studies  and  $43,270  for  the  em- 
plojmfient  and  travel  of  technical  consultants. 

Since  this  budget  document  was  prepared 
last  fall,  our  plans  with  resf>ect  to  disarma- 
ment organization  have  continued  to  evolve. 
It  Is  our  present  belief  that  the  organiza- 
tion should  be  established  at  a  level  within 
the  Department  high  enough  to  provide  the 
stature  necessary  for  effective  Interdepart- 
mental leadership.  The  GS-18  study  director 
mentioned  In  our  budget  request  no  longer 
reflects  the  level  or  kind  of  position  we  now 
have  In  mind.  However,  we  believe  that 
existing  legislative  authority  available  to  the 


executive  branch  Is  sufficient  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  a  senior  position  such  as  we 
have  in  mind  and  to  support  It  financially  In 
fiscal  year  1961. 

The  18  positions  referred  to  In  the  budget 
request,  together  with  those  which  will  be 
contributed  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  possibly 
other  departments  and  agencies  will,  we  be- 
lieve, be  adequate  to  launch  the  new  organ- 
ization. Should  experience  Indicate  that  ad- 
ditional personnel  are  required  In  fiscal  year 
1961,  the  Department  is  prepared  to  divert 
personnel  and  financial  resources  to  this 
activity. 

A  nucleus  of  qualified  officers  is  being  es- 
tablished to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ac- 
tivate the  establishment  of  the  disarmament 
plans  and  studies  organization.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  the  nucleus  will  be  fully  activated 
by  the  end  of  June. 

The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  tell  you 
that  he  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  you  personally  at  some  mutually  con- 
venient time,  should  you  desire.  He  very 
much  appreciates  your  Interest  and  support 
in  strengthening  the  disarmament  organiza- 
tion In  the  executive  branch. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Macombks.  Jr.. 

A^^xtant  Secretary 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  Irving 
Kane,  president  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  urging 
action  by  the  Senate  on  legislation  to 
provide  health  services  for  the  aged 
through  the  use  of  old-age  and  survivors 
disability  insurance. 

I  support  such  legislation  and  I  intend 
to  continue  my  efforts  for  Senate  ap- 
proval of  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
the  Porand  bill,  the  McNamara  bill, 
which  I  have  joined  in  sponsoring,  and 
my  own  propasal.  S  1151,  to  provide  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  care  through  the 
social  security  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Senators 
should  give  very  serious  attention  to  Mr. 
Kane's  letter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Council  or  JrwisH  Fi:ddiationb 

AND  Wcltarje  Funds,  Inc., 
New  York.  S.Y..  June  21,  1980. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H  Humphrkt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Humphrey  :  I  am  writing  to  you 
In  connection  with  the  bearings  which  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  will  be  holding 
in  reference  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  We 
are  particularly  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  providing  for  the  basic  and  urgent  health 
services  for  the  aged  through  the  use  of 
old-age  and  survivors  disability  Insurance. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee will  recommend  to  the  Senate  a  bill  to 
finance  such  services. 

In  this  connection,  our  national  board  of 
directors,  at  its  meeting  on  March  20,  1960, 
unanimously  reaffirmed  Its  action  of  March 
15,  1959,  on  medical  care  of  the  aged  as 
follows: 

"The  board  of  directors  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds  ap- 
proves in  principle  the  use  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  financing  an  expanded  program  of 
health  services  for  persons  65  years  and  over  " 


The  supporting  facta  considered  by  the 
board  revealed  that  the  admission  rate  of 
people  over  65  to  our  Jewish  hospitals  Is 
twice  that  of  younger  people,  their  stay  In 
tlie  hospitals  Is  longer,  and  many  have  family 
Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  year;  half 
the  residents  of  our  aged  homes  are  In  In- 
firmary or  hospital  units,  and  the  provision 
for  their  extended  medical  care  accounts  for 
the  bulk  of  Increased  costs  and  Increased 
deficits.  Eighty  percent  of  the  residents  of 
our  homes  for  the  aged  are  dependent  pri- 
marily on  public  assistance  grants  or  OASDI 
benefits.  Less  thtin  40  percent  of  all  persons 
over  65  are  protected  by  voluntary  health 
insurance. 

The  costs  of  this  medical  care  for  the  aged 
places  a  he.ivy  burden  upon  our  Jewish  vol- 
untary agencies,  with  Inadequate  resources, 
which  they  are  unable  to  meet  even  while 
diverting  funds  from  other  essential  needs. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  our  healtii  services 
committee,  our  public  welfare  committee,  and 
our  board  of  directors,  after  considering  the 
various  alternatives,  with  the  pros  and  cons, 
that  Federal  responsibility  through  the  use 
of  the  OASDI  is  required.  This  conclusion 
Is  shared  by  a  number  of  other  grouf>s. 

Our  general  assembly  has  also  stated: 
"These  progrp.ms  [for  the  aged]  are  of  such 
magnitude  that  they  require  b.islc  govern- 
mental as  well  as  voluntary  responsibility 
and   financing." 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
Welfare  Funds  is  the  national  association 
of  213  central  planning,  financing,  and  budg- 
eting community  organizations,  embracing 
virtually  all  types  of  Jewish  health  and  wel- 
fare responsibilities,  and  serving  almost  800 
communities  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

We  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
on  this  vitally  important  need. 
Sincerely, 

Irving  Kanc. 

President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
St.  Paul  Council  of  Churches  has  written 
me  to  support  legislation  to  provide 
health  benefits  for  elderly  persons 
through  social  security. 

I  introduced  a  bill  for  this  purpose. 
S.  1151.  to  provide  haspital  and  nursing 
home  care  for  older  p>eople  under  social 
security,  and  I  support  similar  legisla- 
tion like  the  Forand  bill.  H  R.  4700.  and 
the  McNamara  bill.  S.  3503,  which  I 
joined  in  sp>onsoring. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

St.  Paul  Council  or  Churches, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  29,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Senate   Office   Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  HuMniREY:  We  are  aware  of  the 
consideration  being  given  to  a  plan  of 
medical  coverage  to  aged  persons  as  an  ex- 
tension of  social  security.  This  Is  a  matter 
that  concerns  all  of  us  very  much. 

With  the  Increasing  number  of  older  per- 
sons in  our  population,  and  the  rising  costs 
of  medical  care  it  seems  to  us  that  all  citi- 
zens should  chare  in  providing  a  larger 
measure  of  security  for  these  older  citizens 
when  they  need  medical  care. 

We   therefore   urge    you    to    use   your   In- 
fluence   to   help   secure   such    legislation   at 
this  session  of  the  legislature  if  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  C.  Bradshaw. 
Executive  Secretary. 


ENACTMENT  OP  LANDMARKS  IN 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  closing  hours  prior  to  the  adjourn- 
ment, we  should  not  fail  to  mark  two 
significant  milestones  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress. «^' 

On  Thursday,  the  Senate  approved 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  41.  as  amended, 
to  strengthen  programs  of  international 
cooperation  in  health  research  and  re- 
search training. 

Before  we  will  have  adjourned,  there 
will  be  enacted  a  conference  report  on 
this  fiscal  year's  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  including  what  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve will  be  a  considerably  increased  sum 
for  the  esteemed  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Congressional  approval  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  41  and  of  increased  funds  for 
NIH  demonstrate  once  apain  the  bold 
leadership  which  the  86th  Congress  has 
taken  in  the  field  of  advancing  the 
health  of  our  own  i>eople  and  of  man- 
kind. 

oppof.moN  FROM  Ex»ctrnvE  branch 

This  leadership  has  been  exercised  in 
the  face  of  what  might  be  termed,  at  best, 
grudging  acceptance,  and  at  worst,  vig- 
orous opposition  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  from  certain  other  quarters 
in  the  executive  branch. 

Federal  medical  scientists  have  no 
doubt  virtually  unanimously  applauded 
the  leadership  of  Congress.  But  they 
have  been  under  stringent  directives  for 
support  only  of  a  so-called  economy  posi- 
tion. 

Regrettably,  as  I  shall  Indicate  in  a 
moment,  that  economy  position  has 
considerably  prevailed  with  respect  to 
the  House  amendments  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  41,  which  dilute  its  effective- 
ness. 

Congress  has.  however,  advanced  the 
cause  of  mankinds  progress. 

TRIBUTK     TO    SENATOR     HILL 

I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  the  con- 
sensus of  Senators  that  if  there  is  any 
individual  who  should  be  honored  for 
both  of  these  legislative  milestones,  it 
is  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Hill]. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  he  broke 
new  ground  when  he  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41,  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  many  Senators,  including  myself. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  he  has 
provided  the  impetus  for  increased  funds 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
The  outstanding  role  of  Representative 
John  Fogarty,  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  should 
likewise  be  mentioned  with  gratitude 
from  all  of  us. 

ORIGINAL    SENATE    BILL    SUPERIOR 

It  had  been  my  hope,  and  I  believe 
that  of  most  or  all  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  Senate  version  of  the  international 
research  bill,  that  the  Senate  bill,  as  ap- 
proved— 63  to  17 — last  year,  would  pre- 
vail.    We  frankly  regard  it  as  far  su- 


perior to  House  Joint  Resolution  649,  as 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

First,  the  Senate  version  had  provided 
for  $50  million  authorization  for  over- 
sea research.  Second,  it  would  have 
created  a  National  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Me<Iical  Research. 

This  Institute  would  have  been  an  In- 
dispensable framework  for  specialized 
knowledge  und  contacts  with  oversea 
medical  science. 

The  House  position,  in  the  form  of  the 
text  of  Houfe  Joint  Resolution  649,  has, 
however,  been  substituted  for  the  Senate 
version  in  the  final  bill. 

The  legislation  is  nonetheless  a  great 
forward  step. 

We  should  not.  for  one  moment,  im- 
derestimate  the  contribution  which  has 
been  made  by  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  studied  this  sub- 
ject at  great  length. 

In  particular.  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety,  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  Honorable  Kenneth  Roberts, 
of  Alabama,  and  to  all  of  his  associates 
in  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee who  devoted  themselves  inten- 
sively to  this  problem. 

I  hope  that  in  the  next  Congress,  with 
the  experience  gained  under  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41,  as  enacted,  we  can 
progress  further  by  establishing  a  sepa- 
rate institute  in  Bethesda  to  concentrate 
on  the  international  phases  of  medical 
cooperation. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  STUDY  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH 

I  make  these  observations  on  the  basis 
of  a  year  and  one-half  of  study  of  prob- 
lems of  international  medical  coopera- 
tion. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization  and  Inter- 
national Organizations  of  the  Conomittee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  347, 
85th  Congress,  and  Senate  Resolutions 
42  and  255,  section  4,  86th  Congress,  we 
have  been  making  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  international  health,  research  and 
assistance  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

The  observations  which  I  offer  today 
are  based  largely  upon  the  facts  which 
the  subcommittee  has  compiled.  I  refer 
to  facts  on  the  imperative  need  for  in- 
ci*eased  international  medical  coopera- 
tion. 

But  these  observations  are  individual 
views  and  not  the  subcommittee's  formal 
expression.  Only  in  the  final  report,  to 
be  issued  by  January  31,  1961,  will  the 
subcommittee's  detailed  and  formal  po- 
sition be  presented. 

TENTH    CXDMMITTEE    PRINT   TO    BE    ISSUED 

In  our  study,  we  have  issued  to  date 
nine  publications. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  there  will  be  re- 
leased the  10th  of  our  committee  prints. 
entitled  "Radiation  Research  in  the  Life 
Sciences." 

This  brings  together,  for  the  first  time, 
facts  on  the  magnitude,  organization 
and  distribution  of  worldwide  research 
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on  the  tffecLs  of  radiation  on  man, 
plants,  and  animals. 

It  is  not  a  technical  report  on  radia- 
tion as  such,  for  that  would  be  within 
the  province  of  ihe  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Enersy 

Rather,  i:  is  a  factual  survey  of  what, 
for  example,  the  nine  Federal  agencies 
interested  in  this  problem  are  doing  in 
research  and  to  what  extent. 

The  report  will  show  that  on  a  world- 
wide basis,  there  are  some  3,000  research 
projects  now  under  way,  representing 
around  $100  million  to  $110  million  in 
expenditure.s 

OTHER  SUBCOMMriTEE  PUBLICATION 

Within  a  few  weeks  thereafter,  we 
hope  to  issue  as  a  committee  print  a 
comprehensive  budget  volume.  It  will 
show,  agency  by  agency  of  the  Federal 
Goveriiment,  what  each  agency  is  spend- 
in?  for  research  and  other  medical  and 
health-related  programs — where,  how, 
.i-i  -.vhv 

N'-'  ^inr--'  the  reports  of  the  two  Hoover 
C:mm:>.  :  ns  on  the  Organization  of  the 
r  x"r  i'lv-  Branch  of  the  Government  has 
.>urh  omplete  information  on  Federal 
hf^i'.'h  'Aork  been  compiled. 

In  addition,  there  is  and  will  be  avail- 
able a  two-part  volume  on  our  hearings. 
Part  I  consists  of  our  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  Europe.  Part  n,  still  to  be 
prmted,  consists  of  appendixes  to  the 
hearings  in  form  of  significant  exhibits, 
correspondence,  and  memorandums. 

I  mention  the  subcommittee's  work 
because  I  believe  it  can  be  reliably  ob- 
served that  out  study  has  played  a  use- 
ful role  in  amassing  facts  for  the  Con- 
gress, which  have  been  helpful  to  the 
vital  decisions  that  I  have  mentioned 
earlier. 

In  the  interim  report,  which  we  will 
file,  we  will  set  forth  a  comprehensive 
account  of  important  changes  which 
have  already  occurred  both  nationally 
and  internationally  as  a  result  of  our 
efforts. 

The.se  changes  consist,  for  example,  in 
improved  activity  and  organization  with- 
in the  executive  branch  with  respect  to 
international  biomedical  research  and 
assistance. 

LIST    OF    SUBCOMMITTEE     PtTBMCATIONS 

Concerning  our  series  of  publications, 
I  have  prepared  a  list  of  all  of  those  re- 
leased to  date,  including  an  indication 
as  to  whether  copies  may  still  be  ob- 
tained from  the  subcommittee. 

In  many  instances,  the  supply  has  been 
exhausted  by  thousands  of  requests. 
However,  some  copies  can  still  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, Government  Printing  Office. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  list 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
SotmcE  List  and  Price  List  of  Public ations 

BT    THE    STBCOMMITTEE    OX    REORGANIZATION 

•  vD    I.vttrj«'attona:     '  iRi.  \VTZATioifS.    Com- 
mittee ON   Government   uperations 
Committee  Print  No.  1  (3.  Rept.  160).  "In- 
ternational    Medical     Research."     (Subcom- 
mittee's supply  exhausted  )      Available  from 
Government  Printing  Office  only,  45  cents. 


2.  "Statutory  Authority  for  Medical  and 
Other  Health-Related  Research  In  the  U.S. 
Government,"  25  cents. 

3.  "The  Status  of  World  Health"  (S  Rept 
161).  (SulKommlttees  supply  exhausted  ) 
Available  from  Government  Printing  Office 
only.  $1.25. 

4.  "The  United  States  and  the  World 
Health  Organization."  (Subcommittee's 
supply  exhausted  )  Available  from  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  only,  50  cents. 

5.  "Cancer:  A  Worldwide  Menace"  (3  Rept. 
10091 ,  40  cents. 

6.  "Patterns  of  Incidence  of  Certain  Dis- 
eases Throughout  the  World."  (Subcom- 
mittee's supply  exhausted  )  Available  from 
Government  Printing  Office  only,  20  cents. 

7.  "The  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Life  Sciences,  "  30  cents. 

8.  "Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled  in  37 
Countries'  tS.  Rept.  1038),  55  cents. 

9.  "Health  Needs  In  the  Americas  and  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization,"  36 
cents. 


BOX  SCORE  ON  TEST-BAN  TALKS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago  I  announced  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  had  requested  that  a  study  be 
made  of  the  status  of  the  Conference  on 
the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
Tests.  The  controversy  was  still  going 
on  on  questions  such  as:  Should  the  talks 
continue?  And,  which  side  was  making 
the  greatest  effort  to  reach  agreement? 
It  seemed  to  me  that  an  independent 
evaluation  should  be  offered  as  to  wheth- 
er the  conference  was  progressing  or 
whether  it  was  approaching  a  stalemate. 

The  study  of  the  talks  is  now  com- 
pleted and  it  will  be  issued  within  the 
near  future.  Today.  I  wish  to  present 
briefly  one  or  two  conclusions  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  have  an  interest 
in  the  subject. 

Before  giving  these  conclusions  I  wish 
to  say  something  of  how  the  study  was 
undertaken.  The  Department  of  State 
has  compiled  a  list  of  25  issues  that  re- 
main to  be  resolved  before  a  test-ban 
treaty  can  be  signed.  Some  of  these  is- 
sues obviously  are  more  important  than 
others.  For  example,  one  issue,  which 
must  be  ranked  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, is  the  number  of  onsite  inspec- 
tions that  may  take  place  in  a  year. 
Another  issue  is  whether  there  should  be 
one  or  two  foreign  insp>ectors  on  aerial 
overflights  to  sample  air  for  radioactiv- 
ity. This  issue,  although  important, 
does  not  rate  as  high  as  the  onsite  in- 
spection problem.  The  25  issues  were 
ranked  in  importance.  1  to  5.  No.  1  being 
the  category  "most  important,"  followed 
by  "very  Important."  "important."  "nec- 
essary." and  "should  be  settled." 

The  entire  negotiating  history  of  each 
item  was  examined.  Notations  were 
made  for  significant  developments  on 
each  issue,  such  as  the  date  in  which  a 
specific  proposal  was  made,  the  side  mak- 
ing the  proposal,  the  nature  and  dates  of 
counterproposals,  and  the  side  making 
the  last  coimterproposal.  The  cutoflf 
date  for  the  study  was  early  June. 

The  most  obvious  conclusion  is  that 
neither  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  nor  the  Soviet  Union  can  pose 
as  the  side  making  the  most  effort  to 
reach  agreement.  The  box  score  rates 
both  sides  fairly  even  with  the  edge  given 


to  the  West.  On  the  introduction  of  pro- 
posals, the  Soviet  Union  Introduced  first 
12  times,  the  United  States  11  times,  and 
on  2  issues  neither  side  has  made  a  move. 

On  the  side  making  the  last  move,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  the  last  move  on 
7  issues,  the  United  States  on  15  issues, 
both  sides  simultaneously  offered  pro- 
posals on  1  issue,  and-  on  2  issues 
neither  side  has  made  any  proposal.  In 
terms  of  which  side  made  the  last  move 
the  We.st  comes  out  ahead  by  having 
made  the  last  move  twice  as  much  as 
the  USSR.  If  the  issues  are  totaled  on 
another  date  these  totals  are  presumably 
subject  to  change. 

I  also  wLsh  to  F>oint  out  that  neithei 
side  has  done  much  negotiating  on  sev- 
eral issues,  some  of  which  are  important. 
They  include:  First,  article  on  the  budget 
and  finance;  .second,  article  on  the  com- 
position of  the  control  commission;  third, 
article  on  resolution  of  disputes;  fourth, 
parties  to  the  treaty  article;  fifth,  article 
on  peaceful  detonations;  sixth,  article  on 
privileges  and  immunities — this  is  dis- 
tinct from  Annex  11:  Privileges  and  Im- 
munities which  is  almost  agreed  to; 
seventh,  article  on  the  control  system  for 
high-altitude  detection;  and  eighth, 
article  on  phasing  of  the  installation  of 
the  control  system 


THE     DEPARTMENT     OF     DEFENSE 
AND  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  the 
proper  organization  of  our  Defense  De- 
partment Is  vital  to  our  ability  to  sur- 
vive as  a  nation.  If  our  defense  organ- 
ization is  inefficient,  if  our  strategic 
planning  processes  are  ineffective,  the 
Nation's  military  potential  is  danger- 
ously Impaired.  Also,  if  the  philosophy 
and  institutions  of  our  defense  organi- 
zation are  not  in  harmony  with  our 
form  of  government,  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  undermining 
the  kind  of  government  and  endanger- 
ing the  beliefs  which,  paradoxically,  our 
military  effort  is  designed  to  protect. 

Therefore,  It  Is  essential  that  our 
military  institutions  be  both  strong,  ef- 
fective, responsive  to  our  strategic  re- 
quirements, and  in  harmony  with  our 
form  of  government. 

Because  I  hold  these  beliefs.  I  find 
much  reassurance  in  the  actions  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense.  Thomas  S. 
Gates,  Jr.,  with  respect  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  system  I  doubt  if  there 
has  been  any  single  action  concermng 
national  security  organization  which  has 
resulted  in  such  widespread  acclaim  as 
Secretary  Gates'  policy  of  sitting  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Support  of 
this  policy,  which  was  enunciated  in  the 
'Gates'  JCS  Memorandum"  of  Decem- 
ber 29.  1959.  has  been  voiced  by  Members 
of  both  parties  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
the  foremost  military  writers,  and  a 
wide  cross  section  of  the  American  press. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense's  policy  of 
sitting  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has 
many  beneficial  effects:  It  has  speeded 
the  decision-making  processes  In  stra- 
tegic planning  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; it  has  made  the  constitutional 
principle  of  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 


tary realistic  and  meaningful;  It  has  pro- 
vided a  persuasive  demonstration  of  the 
ability  of  our  form  of  government  to  de- 
vise an  effective  strategic  plarming  sys- 
tem and  thus  be  able  to  reject  the  out- 
moded, discredited,  and  defeated  single 
chief  of  staff — supreme  high  command 
methods  of  monarchial  and  dictatorial 
regimes. 

I  think  that  It  Is  important  that  we 
must  realize  that  a  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
system,  such  as  is  utilized  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  is  a  govern- 
mental device  of  major  importance. 
This  system,  so  uniquely  appropriate  to 
the  democratic  form  of  government  must 
not  be  casually  criticized,  or  carelessly 
abandoned.  In  the  whole  scope  of  his- 
tory of  military  institutions,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  concept  is  the  only  system 
for  military  planning  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment which  posse.sses  superior  mili- 
tary effectiveness  and  at  the  same  time 
does  not  clash  with  the  concepts  of  the 
type  of  democratic  government  it  is  a 
part  of  and  supports. 

By  bringing  the  uniformed  chiefs  of 
the  respective  services  together  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  this  con- 
cept tichieves  an  unequaled  degree  of 
realism  in  military  planning,  and  thus 
avoids  the  disastrous  theorizing  of  the 
ivory  tower.  I  am  of  the  firm  belief 
that  if  today  our  Nation  were  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  creating  a  system 
for  military  planning  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, it  would  be  impossible  to  pro- 
vide a  method  which  fKjIitically  and 
militarily  would  equal  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  system. 

Therefore,  while  I  have  not  been  hesi- 
tant to  criticize  the  foreign  and  defense 
policies  of  the  present  administration 
when  I  thought  such  criticism  was  justi- 
fied, I  do  believe  that  it  is  only  proper 
to  recognize  that  the  present  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Thomas  S.  Gates,  has  made 
an  historic  contribution  to  the  defense 
organization  of  our  Government  through 
his  sound  and  strong  policy  of  sitting 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Accord- 
ingly. I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to 
associate  myself  with  the  views  of  the 
distinguished  Members  of  both  parties 
of  the  Senate  and  House  who  have  also 
endorsed  this  action  of  Secretary  Gates. 


FEDERAL    AID    FOR    UNDERGRADU- 
ATE LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  STUDIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  1960  bulletin  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors 
contains  an  article  written  by  Prof. 
William  Boyer  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh entitled  "Federal  Aid  for  Under- 
graduate Language  and  Area  Studies." 

Profes.'^or  Boyer  outlines  the  need  for 
amendment  of  the  National  Defense 
Eklucation  Act  to  promote  the  study  of 
modern  foreign  language  at  the  under- 
graduate, as  well  as  the  graduate,  level. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Federal  Aid  roR  Undergraduate  Language 
AND  Area  Studies 

(By  WlUlam  W.  Boyer) 
Spurred   by   the   first   Soviet   sputnik,    to- 
gether   with    revealing   appraisals   of   higher 
education    in    the    United    States,    Congress 


enacted  the  National  I>efense  Education  Act 
of  1958.'  The  act  represents  a  rather  un- 
precedented selective  policy,  of  considerable 
scope,  of  direct  Federal  subsidization  of  edu- 
cation. Seemingly  a  new,  and  perhaps  last- 
ing, bond  Is  thus  being  forged  between  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  higher  education. 

Important  to  this  discussion  are  provi- 
sions of  the  act  relating  to  language  and  area 
studies.  The  act  authorizes  Federal  aid  for 
graduate  language  and  area  centers  and  for 
strengthening  foreign -language  Instruction 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  is 
here  proposed  that,  to  further  advance  the 
national  Interest,  Federal  aid  be  extended  to 
Include  undergraduate  language  and  area 
studies. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ACT 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  act  Is  "to 
strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to  en- 
courage and  assist  In  the  expansion  and  Im- 
provement of  educational  programs  to  meet 
critical  national  needs."  Of  the  10  titles  of 
the  act.  titles  III.  IV.  and  VI  are  significant 
to  language  and  area  studies.  Title  IV.  Na- 
tional Defense  Fellowships,  is  general  and 
authorizes  fellowships  for  qualified  graduate 
students,  with  no  restrictions  as  to  their 
fields  of  study  Title  III  provides  Federal 
financial  assistance  under  State  plans  for 
strengthening  Instruction  In  modern  foreign 
languages,  among  other  subjects,  In  both 
public  and  nonprofit  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  Title  VI:  Language  Develop- 
ment, authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  contract  with  higher  educational 
institutions  for  two  kinds  of  activity — (1) 
centers  where  expanded  and  improved  In- 
struction will  be  offered  In  certain  critical 
modern  foreign  languages  and  also.  In  many 
cases.  In  related  area  studies;  and  (2)  Insti- 
tutes where  advanced  Instruction  will  be 
offered  for  eligible  Individuals  engaged  in, 
or  preparing  to  engage  In,  the  teaching  of 
a  modern  foreign  language  In  elementary  or 
secondary  schools,  as  well  as  for  supervisors 
or  trainers  of  such  teachers.  Stipends  are 
available  to  qualified  individuals  attending 
either  such  a  center  or  such  an  institute. 

While  title  in  Is  aimed  at  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  a  publication  of  the 
Office  of  Education  makes  It  apparent  that 
title  VI  is  aimed  at  graduate  centers  as  dis- 
tinguished from  undergraduate  language  and 
area  programs.  Thus,  the  publication  states: 
"While  the  principal  emphasis  of  a  center 
will  be  upon  advanced  study,  academically 
promising  luidergraduates  may  be  encour- 
aged to  enter  some  of  the  center  courses  for 
undergraduate  credit  at  their  own  expense, 
providing  course  standards  are  not  affected."  • 

For  a  graduate  center  to  receive  Federal 
aid  for  the  teaching  of  any  modern  foreign 
language,  title  VI  specifies  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  must  determine  "(1) 
that  individuals  trained  in  such  language 
are  needed  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
business,  industry,  or  education  in  the 
United  States,  and  (2)  that  adequate  in- 
struction In  such  language  is  not  readily 
available    In   the   United    States." » 

The  goals  of  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
act,  therefore,  are  to  provide  teachers,  as  well 
as  specialists  for  government  service  and 
other  public  Interests,  who  are  well  qualified 
In  critical  modern  foreign  languages  and 
related  area  studies.  The  act  thus  recognizes 
our  national  Interest  and  direction  Involving 
cultures  other  than  our  own.  and  the  critical 
national  need  for  more  adequately  meeting 
the    world    commitments    thrust    upon    our 


'  Public  Law  85-864,  85th  Cong  ,  H.R  13247, 
Sept.  2,  1958 

'  "The  National  Defense  Language  Devel- 
opment Program,"  Brochure.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.     December  1958.  pp.  2-3. 

•Public  Law  85-864,  title  VI,  pt.  A,  sec 
601(a). 


society.  Were  Federal  aid  extended  to  in- 
clude undergraduate  language  and  area  pro- 
grams and  students,  the  Federal  program 
increasingly  would  relate  our  national  In- 
terest  and  needs  to  higher  educational  effort* 
of  growing  Intercultural  significance. 

AIMS    or    A    LIBERAL    EDUCATION 

Among  such  current  efforts  are  the  estab- 
lishment and  expansion  of  foreign  language 
Instruction  and  related  area  studies  within 
undergraduate  liberal  arts  curriculums.  A 
number  of  Institutions  (Colgate  University, 
for  example)  require  all  liberal  arts  under- 
graduates to  fulfill  the  core  curriculum  re- 
quirement of  studying  a  foreign  language, 
together  with  area  studies  related  to  that 
language. 

Increasingly,  by  definition,  an  under- 
graduate liberal  education  has  become  Inter- 
national and  Intercultural  In  dimensions. 
Donald  C.  Stone  has  expressed  this  concept 
as  follows: 

"Since  education  is  concerned  with  the 
search  for  knowledge  and  truths  which  are 
universal  In  character,  all  liberal  education 
Is  In  some  degree  international  in  scope  and 
concern. 

"The  function  of  American  colleges  and 
universities  is  to  develop  educated  men  and 
women.  Higher  education  Is  concerned  with 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  search  for 
truth,  the  cultivation  of  wisdom  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  man,  his  society,  and  the  world 
in  which  he  lives,  and  with  enabling  man  to 
realize  his  potentialities  both  individually 
and  collectively.  The  basic  function  of  edu- 
cation Is  thus  of  necessity  universal  or  Inter- 
national in  Its  character. ♦  " 

It  CAn  be  said.  then,  that  both  the  requi- 
sites of  a  liberal  education,  in  our  highly 
interdependent  world,  and  the  Interests  of 
the  Nation  motivate  the  interculturallzatlon 
of  undergraduate  curriculums.  Accordingly, 
It  Is  Important  that  the  Federal  program  be 
expanded  to  relate  the  national  Interest  to 
this  realistic  and  urgent  concept  of  an 
undergraduate  liberal  education. 

Many  authorities  agree  that  the  late  teens 
and  early  twenties  comprise  those  years  when 
a  person  readily  learns  foreign  languages.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Federal  program,  also, 
should  reflect  this  Important  consideration. 
More  than  ever  before,  educators  now  recog- 
nize that  increasing  our  national  level  of 
foreign  language  and  area  proficiencies  de- 
pends on  Instruction  of  students  younger 
than  those  engaged  In  graduate  study.  In 
partial  response  to  this  recognition,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  provides 
Federal  aid  for  foreign  language  Instruction 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

When  the  Federal  program  for  language 
instruction  is  viewed  as  a  whole.  It  is  clear 
that  only  the  undergraduate  level  of  educa- 
tion remains  to  be  aided.  Extending  Federal 
aid  to  that  level  will  also  benefit  the  lower 
levels,  for  most  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  never  attain  graduate  status  and 
must  depend,  therefore,  wholly  on  their  un- 
dergraduate preparation.  The  graduate  level 
would  benefit,  too,  for  graduate  centers  can- 
not expand  their  programs  without  addi- 
tional students  who  have  matriculated  from 
related  undergraduate  programs.  Expanded 
undergraduate  language  student  enrollments 
would  provide  needed  human  resources  for 
the  federally  aided  graduate  centers. 

Though  still  existing,  disparities  between 
world  developments  and  our  undergraduate 
curriculums  are  being  reduced.  With  the 
emergence  of  the  new  nations  of  Asia.  In- 
cluding Communist  China  with  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  world  population.  It  becomes 


i 


<  "Basic  International  Educational  Policy 
for  American  CollegeV-and  Universities,"  by 
Donald  C.  Stone.  Draft  paper  prepared  for 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  Sept.  24, 
1967.  pp.  1-2. 
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ain.  ■is'^  a  r.atlonal  Imperative  that  our  under- 
grad  late  curr'culums  increasingly  focus  '•■n 
A^lan  studies,  Including  p>arucularly  Ctilnese 
lan^uatfe  ins'-xuction.  F-slz  Eii-'fr:.  under- 
graduate programs  now  exist  ;r.  s.  ine  10  uni- 
versities, arr.cjng  which  is  ;h«»  U-.lverslty  of 
Pittsburgh.  From  Its  inception  several  years 
ago,  this  Pittsburgh  program  has  been  Inte- 
grated within  the  liberal  arts  curriculum. s 
With  a  third  year  of  Chinese  language  In- 
struction added  In  the  fall  of  1959.  students 
studying  this  language  at  the  university  have 
numbered  10  to  15  each  year,  an  enrollment 
representing  at  least  5  percent  of  the  na- 
tional total  of  approximately  200  undergrad- 
uates who  study  Chinese  annually. 

Graduates  of  our  Nation's  undergraduate 
Far  Eastern  programs  usually  enroll  In  well- 
established  graduate  centers  or  are  employed 
by  Government  agencies  critically  needing 
such  personnel.  Insofar  as  these  and  sim- 
ilar undergraduate  language  and  area  pro- 
grams are  commensurate  with  critical 
national  needs,  they  merit  exp€inslon  and 
Improvement  and  hence  the  support  of 
Federal  aid. 

NEEDS   OF   FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Equally  Important  as  providing  more 
teachers  for  area  and  language  studies  are 
the  personnel  needs  of  several  of  oni  Na- 
tional Government  agencies  which  function 
abroad.  Much  has  been  written  of  the  Soviet 
challenge  in  this  respect.  We  are  told  that 
Russia  does  not  send  government  personnel 
abroad  who  are  not  fully  competent  to  speafe 
and  write  the  native  lang\iages  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Partly  In  response  to  this  Soviet  challenge, 
several  Federal  agencies  maintain  In-servlce 
language  and  area  study  training  programs. 
Perhaps  none  Is  so  well  developjed  as  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  State  De- 
partment. The  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
however,  has  proceeded  even  beyond  In-serv- 
Ice  training.  So  crucial  are  Its  needs  that 
the  CIA  has  felt  It  necessary,  under  its  lan- 
guage development  program,  to  provide 
cash  awards  for  employees  who  learn  a  lan- 
guage, and  annual  payments  for  those  wlio 
maintain  or  Increase  their  language  compe- 
tence. Awards  range  from  $50  to  $400  for 
Nordic  and  Romance  languages;  from  $100 
to  $800  for  26  different  tongues  Including 
Russian.  Hindi.  Urdu,  and  Swahlll;  from 
$200  to  $1,200  for  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Korean.  Employees  who  learn  a  language 
during  off-duty  hours  receive  twice  the 
amount  that  Is  received  by  those  who  ac- 
quire languages  during  duty  hours. 

The  general  objectives  of  this  CIA  lan- 
guage program  are. 

First,  that  personnel  should  have  a  work- 
ing ICBowledge  of  at  least  one  or  more  of  the 
widely  spoken  languages — such  as  French. 
German.  Spanish,  and  Russian.  Not  only 
would  this  language  ability  prove  valuable 
In  day-to-day  work,  but  It  would  Increase 
understanding  of  foreign  peoples  and  Ideas. 

Second,  that  a  pool  of  Individuals  who  to- 
gether would  have  competence  In  all  of  the 
languages  of  the  world  should  be  developed. 
This  took  account  of  the  unexpected  needs 
that  can  arise  for  linguists,  as  well  as  dally 
demands.  It  also  recognized  the  value  In 
making  friends  by  being  able  to  speak  to 
people  in  their  own  tongue. 

Third,  the  program  was  to  be  directed  not 
only  In  developing  a  language  competence, 
but,  equally  Important,  at  encouraging  all 
personnel  to  maintain  their  language  abil- 
ity." 

At  least  two  significant  Implications  may 
be  drawn  from  the  CIA  program :  (1 )  Given 
its  vital  mission  of  coordinating  all  Intelli- 
gence  activities   related  to  our  national  se- 


cur."v  i^.e  CIA  Inngiiage  program  Is  an  In- 
dex f  the  urgent  national  needs  for  per8<ins 
competent  In  foreign  languages  and  areas. 
Obvi  )Ufily,  had  our  higher  educational  pro- 
grams— undergraduate  as  well  as  grttduate — 
been  responding  to  such  national  needs  by 
their  curriculum  offerings,  such  an  extraor- 
dinarily elaborate  Incentives  program  as 
the  CTA's  would  not  have  been  essential. 
(2i  Of  all  foreign  areas  In  which  compe- 
tence Is  most  urgent.  Asia  is  foremost. 

CONCLUSION 

Congress  should  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  to  provide  Federal  aid 
to  undergraduate  language  and  area  pro- 
grams, to  assist  students  enrolled  in  such 
programs,  and  thus  broaden  the  concept  of 
liberal  education  to  reflect  new  world  de- 
velopments and  our  national  involvement 
In  them.  Specifically  needed  are  amend- 
ments that  would :  ( 1 )  expressly  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  enter  Into 
contr2icts  with  higher  educational  institu- 
tions for  Federal  assistance  for  critical  un- 
dergraduate language  and  area  studies,  es- 
pecially those  which  exist  within  a  liberal 
arts  curriculum;  (2)  authorize  stipends  for 
students  enrolled  in  such  programs;  (3)  pro- 
vide national  defense  scholarships  for  quali- 
fied imdergraduates.  at  least  those  who  are 
accepted  for  enrollment  in  undergraduate 
language  and  area  programs,  both  new  and 
expanded;  and  (4)  appropriate  necessary 
funds. 

These  amendments  would  adequately  serve 
the  cause  of  peace  through  strengthening 
national  security,  and  would  enrich  our  so- 
ciety as  well. 


Letter   nj  Jan.es   T    C.  Liu  to  the  editor, 
the  New  York  Times,  June  18,  1957. 

•  From    material    made    available    by    the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 


ARBITFtATIGN  IN  oL TTLEMENT  OP 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT  DISPUTES 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  have 
strengthened  greatly,  in  my  opinion,  the 
value  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of  set- 
tling labor-management  disputes. 

In  these  cases,  the  Court  has  refused, 
in  effect,  to  second-guess  the  arbitrator 
on  the  merits  of  his  decision,  and  it  has 
given  broad,  rather  than  narrow,  juris- 
diction to  the  arbitration  clause  In  col- 
lective bargaining  contracts. 

Before  these  decisions  were  handed 
down,  however,  the  National  Academy  of 
Arbitrators  had  drafted  a  proposed  U.S. 
Arbitration  Act.  It  was  described  by 
Leo  C.  Bro\^-n.  S.J..  president  of  the 
academy,  as  necessary  "to  meet  certain 
problems  which  have  developed  with 
respect  to  the  labor  arbitration  process. 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  judicial  review  of  agreements  to 
arbitrate  and  of  arbitration  awards." 

Father  Brown  points  to  a  1957  Su- 
preme Court  decision  holding  that  arbi- 
tration agreements  are  enlorcible  by 
the  Federal  courts  under  section  301  of 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act. 
Litigation — 

He  said — 

arising  as  the  aftermath  of  that  decision 
has  made  clear  the  possibility  that  case-by- 
case  development  of  law  In  this  field  presents 
dangers  of  serious  Impairment  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  arbitration  process. 

This  statement  was  forwarded  to  me 
by  Father  Brown  in  a  letter  of  April  18. 
1960.  I  think  that  some  of  the  fears  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Arbitrators 
have  been  allayed  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Court  handed  down  on  June  20  of  this 
year. 


It  is  the  position  of  the  academy,  and 
I  quote  again  from  Reverend  Brown: 

Section  5  of  the  proposed  act  represents 
the  academy's  position  on  the  crucial  ques- 
tion of  whether  an  issue  of  arbltrablllty 
should  be  decided  by  the  arbitrator  or  by  a 
court.  This  position  is  that  questions  of 
arbltrablllty  should,  unless  the  contract  pro- 
,  vldes  otherwise,  be  submitted  In  the  flxst  in- 
stance to  the  arbitrator  for  determination, 
subject  then  to  subsequent  judicial  review 
within  the  limits  prescribed  In  the  statute. 

On  June  20.  1960,  In  United  Steel- 
workers  against  Warrior  and  Gulf  Navi- 
gation Co.,  Justice  Douglas  said  for  the 
Court: 

The  Congress,  however,  has  by  section  301 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  as- 
signed the  courts  the  duty  of  determining 
whether  the  reluctant  party  has  breached 
his  promise  to  ar^)itrate.  For  arbitration  Is 
a  matter  of  contract  and  a  p«irty  cannot  be 
required  to  submit  to  arbitration  any  dis- 
pute which  he  has  not  agreed  so  to  submit. 
Yet.  to  be  consistent  with  congressional 
policy  In  favor  of  settlement  of  disputes  by 
the  parties  through  the  machinery  of  arbitra- 
tion, the  judicial  Inqtilry  under  section  301 
must  be  strictly  confined  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  reluctant  party  did  agree  to 
arbitrate  the  grievance  or  agreed  to  give  the 
arbitrator  power  to  make  the  award  h«  made. 
An  order  to  arbitrate  the  particular  grievance 
should  not  be  denied  unless  It  may  be  said 
with  positive  assurance  that  the  arbitration 
clause  is  not  susceptible  to  an  interpreta- 
tion that  covers  the  asserted  dispute.  Doubts 
should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  coverage. 

A  footnote  at  this  point  states: 

It  Is  clear  under  both  the  agreement  In 
this  case  and  that  Involved  in  American 
Bianufacturlng  Co..  the  question  of  arbltra- 
blllty Is  for  the  courts  to  decide.  •  •  • 
Where  the  assertion  by  the  claimant  is  that 
the  parties  excluded  from  court  determina- 
tion not  merely  the  decision  of  the  merits 
of  the  grievance  but  also  the  question  of  Its 
arbltrablllty,  vesting  power  to  make  both 
decisions  In  the  arbitrator,  the  claimant  must 
bear  the  burden  of  a  clear  demonstration 
of  that  purpKJse. 

Thus,  these  decLslons  are  not  on  the 
direct  point  of  who  decides  the  question 
of  arbitrability  because  the  agreements 
made  clear  that  the  courts  did.  But  the 
implication  that  the  arbitrator  could  be 
vested  with  that  power  is  clear. 

Then  in  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica against  Enterprise  Wheel  and  Car 
Corp.,  the  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment provided: 

It  la  understood  and  agreed  that  neither 
party  will  institute  civil  suits  or  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  other  for  alleged  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  labor 
contract;  instead  all  disputes  will  be  settled 
in  the  manner  outlined  in  this  article  III, 
adjustment  of  grievances. 

When  the  respondent  refused  to 
arbitrate  a  dLspute  arising  from  the  dis- 
charge of  an  employee,  suit  was  brought 
for  specific  enforcement  of  the  arbitra- 
tion provision  of  the  agreement.  The 
district  court  ordered  arbitration;  re- 
spondent refused  to  comply  with  the 
award.  The  district  court  directed  the 
respondent  to  comply. 

In  the  court  of  appeals,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  district  court  had  jurisdiction  to 
enforce  an  arbitration  award  under  a 
collective-bargaining      agreement,      but 


held  that  the  award  was  unenforcible 
becaiise  the  collective  agreement  had 
expired. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  stated : 
The  court  of  appeal's  opinion  refusing  to 
enforce  the  reinstatement  and  partial  back 
pay  portions  of  the  award  was  not  based 
upon  any  finding  that  the  arbitrator  did 
not  premise  his  award  on  his  construction  of 
the  contract.  It  merely  disagreed  with  the 
arbitrator's  construction  of  It.   •    *    • 

As  we  there  emphasized  (in  United  Steel- 
tcorkers  of  America  v.  American  Manufactur- 
ing Co  )  the  question  of  interpretation  of  the 
collective- bargaining  agreement  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  arbitrator.  It  is  the  arbitrator's 
construction  which  was  bargained  for;  and  so 
far  as  the  arbitrator's  decision  concerns  con- 
struction of  the  contract,  the  courts  have  no 
business  overruling  him  because  their  In- 
terpretation of  the  contract  is  different  from 
his. 

Again,  this  decision  is  not  squarely  on 
the  point  raised  by  Father  Brown,  but  it 
tends  to  uphold  the  right  of  the  arbi- 
trator to  decide  what  the  bargaining 
agreement  assigns  to  him  for  decision. 
Even  so,  the  Congress  should  look  into 
the  need  for  legislation  on  this  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  p)oint  in  my  remarks  a 
"Statement  on  Behalf  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Arbitrators  Concerning  a 
Proposed  United  States  Labor  Arbitra- 
tion Act,"  and  the  text  of  this  bill  draft. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  draft  of  bill  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    on     Brhalf    of    the    National 

Academy    of    Arbtthators    Concerning    a 

Proposed  United  States  Labor  Arbitration 

Act 

The  accompanying  proposal  for  a  United 
States  Labor  Arbitration  Act  Is  submitted  for 
public  consideration  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Arbitrators  It  represents  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  the  members  of  the 
academy  that  Federal  legislation  Is  required 
to  meet  certain  problems  which  have  de- 
veloped with  respect  to  the  labor  arbitration 
process,  particularly  In  connection  with  the 
question  of  judicial  review  of  agreements  to 
arbitrate   and  of   arbitration   awards. 

Several  years  ago.  after  Initial  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  the  academy  formally 
decided  not  to  take  an  official  position  In  the 
matter  This  decision  was  reopened,  how- 
ever, after  the  determination  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1957  that  collectively  bargained 
agreements  to  arbitrate  grievances  are  con- 
stitutionally enforclble  by  the  Federal  courts 
under  section  301  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act.  Litigation  arising  as  the 
aftermath  of  that  decision  has  made  clear 
the  possibility  that  case-by-case  develop- 
ment of  law  In  thlfi  field  presents  dangers 
of  serious  Impairment  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  arbitration  process. 

The  academy's  committee  on  law  and 
legislation  was  accordingly  Instructed  to 
prepare  a  proposal  for  a  Federal  labor  arbi- 
tration statute.  The  committee  carried  Its 
assignment  through  a  series  of  drafts,  the 
last  of  these  being  submitted  to  the  entire 
membership  of  the  academy  for  review  Act- 
ing on  authorization  from  the  membership, 
the  board  of  governors  unanimously  ap- 
proved this  final  proposal  on  January  30, 
1960.  In  taking  this  action,  the  board  noted 
the  differences  In  views  among  academy 
members  regarding  some  of  the  details  of 
the  proposal,  but,  more  significantly,  the 
virtual  unanimity  of  the  membership  with 
respect  to  its  essential  features. 


Section  5  of  the  proposed  act  represents 
the  academy's  position  on  the  crucial  ques- 
tion of  whether  an  issue  of  arbltrablllty 
should  be  decided  by  the  arbitrator  or  by  a 
court.  This  position  is  that  questions  of 
arbltrablllty  should,  unless  the  contract  pro- 
vides otherwise,  be  submitted  in  the  first 
Instance  to  the  arbitrator  for  determination, 
subject  then  to  subsequent  judicial  review 
within  the  limits  prescribed  In  the  statute. 

The  proposed  act  recognizes  that  this 
Issue  of  arbltrablllty  will  in  some  instances 
be  raised  initially  In  a  judicial  proceeding. 
The  proposal  made  here  Is  that  In  such  cases 
the  judicial  determination  should  be  only 
whether  there  has  been  a  valid  underlying 
agreement  by  the  parties  to  arbitrate;  If  so, 
whether  either  party  has  defaulted  on  Its 
obligations  under  such  agreement;  and.  If 
such  agreement  be  found  and  no  default, 
that  the  court  should  remand  any  question 
of  arbltrablllty  of  the  specific  issue  to  the 
arbitrator  for  decision  in  the  first  Instance. 

This  proposal  reflects  firmly  held  convic- 
tions about  what  Is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  free,  private  collective  bar- 
gaining. When  a  company  and  a  union  agree 
upon  the  rules  to  govern  their  Industrial 
community,  including  agreement  that  they 
will  settle  their  disputes  by  arbitration.  It 
is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  their  relation- 
ship on  its  most  fundamental  terms  that  this 
agreement  be  preserved.  It  Is  not  preserved 
If  either  party  may,  seeking  advantage  in  a 
particular  dispute,  turn  to  a  different  forum 
from  the  one  agreed  upon.  Private  collec- 
tive bargaining  assumes  the  original  de- 
termination of  this  question  by  the  parties' 
own  agency  of  arbitration,  with  the  right  to 
resort  to  the  courts  kept  In  reserve  as  a 
function  not  of  original  determination  but 
only  of  review. 

The  academy  proposal  provides  specifically 
for  svimmary  judicial  proceedings  to  deter- 
mine questions  of  arbltrablllty  whenever  this 
Is  expressly  provided  for  In  a  particular 
collective  bargaining  agreement.  Such  a 
procedure  undermines.  In  the  judgment  of 
many,  the  usefulness  of  the  arbitration  proc- 
ess. Yet  this  Is  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  particular  parties. 

The  academy  proposal  is  limited  to  the 
area  of  labor-management  arbitration,  and 
docs  not  Include  the  arbitration  of  com- 
mercial disputes.  It  differs  In  this  respect, 
among  others,  from  the  Uniform  Arbitration 
Act  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Uni- 
form Laws  and  by  the  house  of  delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  There  Is 
also  the  difference  that  the  academy  proposal 
Is  for  a  Federal  statute  rather  than  for  State 
enactments  The  Identification  of  Federal 
Jurisdiction  over  labor-management  arbitra- 
tion agreements  (in  sec.  301  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act)  virtually  neces- 
sitates the  specialized  Federal  approach 
here. 

Leo  C.   Brown,  S.J.. 
President,  National  Academy 

of  Arbitrators. 


United  States  Labor  Arbitration  Act 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  juulclal  enforce- 
ment of  agreements  to  arbitrate  labor  dis- 
putes arising  In  industries  affecting  com- 
merce and  to  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  with  reference  to  the  arbitration  of 
such  disputes 
Section    1.     Be  it   enacted   by  the  Senate 

and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States    of    America    in    Congress    assembled. 

That — 

(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United 
States  Labor  Arbitration  Act ". 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  re- 
fusal by  employers  or  labor  organizations  In 
industries  affecting  commerce  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  agreements  to  arbitrate  labor 
disputes  or  to  honor  awards  made  pursuant 
thereto  burdens  commerce  and  the  free  fiow 


of  goods  In  commerce  and  leads  to  labor  dis- 
putes burdening  and  obstructing  commerce 
and  the  free  flow  of  goods  In  commerce. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  further  that  the 
voluntary  arbitration  of  disputes  between 
employers  and  labor  organizations,  particu- 
larly disputes  arising  under  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements,  Is  an  accepted  and  ap- 
proved method  of  settling  such  disputes. 
Such  method,  being  voluntary  and.  itself,  the 
result  of  collective  bargaining,  should  be  en- 
couraged and  supported.  In  view  of  the  wide 
variety  of  collectively  negotiated  kinds  of 
arbitration  procedures  in  use.  the  parties  to 
collective  bargaining  agreements  should  con- 
tinue to  have  the  greatest  degree  of  freedom 
to  shape  their  arbitration  procedures  to  suit 
their  needs  and  desires,  subject  only  to 
limitations  which  are  essential  to  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  the  process,  to  provide  safe- 
guards against  Improper  usurpation  of  au- 
thority by  the  arbitrator,  and  to  Insure  the 
opportunity  for  full  and  fair  consideration  of 
the  Issues  involved.  Judicial  Intervention  In 
the  process  should  be  minimized,  but  should 
be  available,  where  necessary,  to  enforce 
compliance  with  agreements  to  arbitrate,  to 
prevent  the  assumption  of  arbitral  Jurisdic- 
tion where  a  valid  agreement  to  arbitrate 
does  not  exist,  to  enforce  awards,  and  to 
provide  for  limited  judicial  review  of  awards. 

(c)  It  is  the  purpose  and  policy  of  this 
Act.  In  order  to  promote  the  free  fiow  of 
commerce  and  to  remove  burdens  and  ob- 
structions thereto,  to  provide  for  the  Judi- 
cial enforcement  of  agreements  to  arbitrate 
labor  disputes  In  industries  affecting  com- 
merce and  to  define  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  with  reference  to  the  arbitration  of 
such  disputes. 

Sec  2    As  used.  In  this  Act — 

<a)  The  term  "employer"  includes  any 
person  acting  as  an  agent  of  an  employer, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  but  shall  not  Include 
the  United  States  or  any  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corix>ratlon.  or  any  Federal  Reserve 
bank,  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  corp>oratlon  or  association 
cyeratlng  a  hospital.  If  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  pri- 
vate shareholder  or  Individual,  or  any  p>er- 
son  subject  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  as 
amended  from  time  to  time,  or  any  lat>or 
organization  (other  than  when  acting  as 
an  employer),  or  anyone  acting  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  officer  or  agent  of  such  labor  or- 
ganization. 

(bi  The  term  "employee"  shall  include 
Individuals  employed  as  supervisors,  but 
shall  not  Include  any  Individual  employed 
by  an  employer  subject  to  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,  as  amended  from  time  to  time, 
or  by  any  other  person  who  is  not  an  em- 
ployer as  herein  defined. 

(c)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employee  representation  committee  or 
plan,  in  which  employees  participate  and 
which  exists  for  the  purpose.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  of  dealing  with  employers  concern- 
ing grievances,  labor  dlsputee,  wages,  rates 
of  pay.  hours  of  emplojrment.  or  conditions 
of  work. 

(d)  T'he  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  and  any  State 
or  other  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  Territory,  or  between  points  In  the 
same  State  but  through  any  other  State 
or  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Colimibla 
or  any  foreign  country. 

(e)  The  term  "affecting  commerce" 
means  in  CMnmerce,  or  burdening  or  ob- 
structing commerce,  or  having  led  or  tend- 
ing to  lead  to  a  labor  dispute  btirdenlng  or 
obstructing  commerce  or  the  free  fiow  of 
commerce. 
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,  ;■  The  term  .igf^meii",  to  arbitrate" 
I  meaiLs  a  written  agreement  between  a  labor 
I  organization  or  organizations  and  an  em- 
ployer or  employers  or  an  asacx:latlon  or 
group  of  employers.  In  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce,  to  submit  to  arbitration  an  ex- 
isting dispute,  or  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  providing  for  the  arbitration  of 
any  or  all  future  disputes. 

Ki  The  term  "collective  bargainlng- 
agr«>er:.ent"  means  a  written  agreement  be- 
tween a  labor  organization  or  organizations 
and  an  employer  or  employers  or  an  asso- 
ciation or  group  of  employers.  In  an  In- 
dustry affecting  commerce,  concerning  rates 
of  pay,  wages,  hours  or  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment. 

(h)  The  term  "district  court"  means 
United  States  district  co\irt. 

(1)    The    term   "arbitrator"   means   the  ar- 
bitrator or  arbitrators  designated   pursuant 
to  the  agreement  to  arbitrate  or  under  this 
I    Act 

Note. — The  above  provision  Incorporates 
the  following  changes  from  section  2  of 
the  second  draft : 

(■(1)  The  terms  "employer"  and  "labor  or- 
B:anlzation"  are  expressly  defined  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  ^fLRA.  rather  than 
by  reference  as  in  the  second  draft.  The 
purpose  of  this  change  is  to  Insure  that, 
even  if  the  NUIA  were  amended  so  as  to 
exclude  some  categories  of  employers  and 
labor  organizations  from  the  coverage  of 
the  Act.  the  Arbitration  Act  would  still 
have    w  'ir    ^d  an  application  as  possible. 

(  ( 2  I  A  definition  of  the  term  "employee" 
is  added  as  subsection  (b)  1  in  order  to  in- 
stire  that  the  Act  would  apply  to  arlbltra- 
tlon  agreements  between  employers  and  or- 
ganizations representing  supervisory  em- 
ployees. 

((3)  In  subsection  (f>  a  slight  change  Is 
made  so  as  to  make  It  clear  that  "an  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate"  is  either  a  specific  arbi- 
tration submission  agreement,  or  a  collec- 
tive barglning  agreement  containing  an  ar- 
bitration clause.) 

Sec.  3.  Validity  and  Enforceabh-itt  or 
Agreemen-t  To  Arbitrate. —  An  agreement  to 
arbitrate  shall  be  valid.  Irrevocable,  and  en- 
fci  :eable.  save  upon  such  grounds  as  exist 
at  ,aw  or  In  equity  for  the  revocation  of  any 
c-  ntract. 

(Note. — Academy   committee    opinion    has 
been  divided  on  the  question  whether  a  stat- 
ute should   be  applicable  unless  the  parties 
specifically  agree  otherwise,  or.  on  the  other 
hand,  should  be  inapplicable  (except  for  the 
provision     making     arbitration     agreements 
enforceable)    unless  the  parties  agree  to  ac- 
cept   the     statute.     This     Is     the     so-called 
"contracting  out"  problem. 
I        (The   recently  decided   Lincoln  Mills  case 
(353  U.S.  448)  makes  arbitration  agreements 
enforceable  in  the  Federal  courts  In  all  cases 
where  there  Is  the  necessary  relationship  to 
Interstate    commerce,    and    holds    that    the 
Federal  courts  are  to  develop,  from  all  avail- 
able  sources,    a   body  of   Federal   law   to   be 
applied  in  the  resolution  of  substantive  and 
procedural  problems  In  the  enforcement  of 
such    agreements.     To    Incorporate    a    "con- 
tracting in  or  out"  provision  In  a  proposed 
Federal   statute   would   border  on  the  ridic- 
ulous,  for  it  would   invite  Congress  on   the 
one  hand   to  pass  a  law  resolving  problems 
of  arbitration  procedure  and  substance,  and. 
on    the   other   hand,    permit  the  parties,    by 
force  of  their  own  disavowal  of  the  statute, 
to  require  the  Federal  courts  to  proceed  to 
develop  rules  as  if  the  statute  did  not  exist. 
(For    this    reason    the    Act,    as    proposed, 
omits  any  "contracting  In  or  out"  provision. 
A  majority  of  the  committee  members  who 
have    made    comments    approve    this    omis- 
sion. I 

Sec.  4.    Jurisdiction  or  the  AHBrniATOH. 

The  arbitrator's  authority  to  determine  any 
controversy  shall,  unless  the  parties  by  their 
agreement  have  expressly  provided  for  prior 


Judicial  determination.  Include  the  author- 
ity initially  to  determine  any  Issue  raised 
regarding  his  Jurisdiction,  subject  to  Judicial 
stay,  review  or  Intervention  only  on  the 
grounds  provided  In  sections  5.  13,  and  14  of 
this  Act:  Protnded.  however.  That  If  the 
agreement  to  arbitrate  specifically  provide* 
that  the  question  erf  the  arbitrator's  Jurls- 
dlcUon  shall  be  subject  to  prior  Judicial  de- 
termination, such  provision  shall  be  con- 
trolling. The  participation  by  a  party  In  an 
arbitration  proceeding  subject  to  this  Act 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  waiver  of  any  claim 
of  lack  of  Jurisdiction  or  authority  of  the 
arbitrator  if  such  claim  Is  made  during  the 
proceeding  and  is  not  thereafter  expressly 
waived. 

(  Note. — The  foregoing  preserves  the  sub- 
stance of  section  4  of  the  second  draft.  The 
only  change  of  substance  Is  the  recognition 
of  'General  Electric"  type  contract  provisions 
expressly  providing  for  Judicial  determina- 
tion of  the  arbitrablllty  of  a  claim,  prior  to 
the  arbitration  hearing  if  a  party  claims  lack 
of  arbitrablllty.  Otherwise,  the  basic  Intent 
Is  to  establish  that  the  arbitrator  has  Juris- 
diction to  determine,  in  the  flrst  Instance, 
any  question  of  'arbitrablllty'"  which  mav  be 
raised,  subject,  of  course,  to  Judicial  review 
as  provided  later  in  the  Act.) 

Sec  5  Proceeptngs  To  Compel  or  Stat 
Arbitration —(a)  If  a  party  falls  or  refuses 
to  proceed  to  arbitration  under  an  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate,  the  other  party  may  apply 
to  the  appropriate  district  court  for  an  order 
directing  the  parties  to  proceed  wU)i  arbi- 
tration. The  court,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (e)  if  this  section,  shall  order 
arbitration  unless  the  opposing  party  denies 
the  existence  or  validity  of  an  agreement  to 
arbitrate,  or  denies  his  failure  to  comply 
therewith.  If  either  such  Issue  Is  raised,  the 
court  shall  take  proof  and  determine  the 
Issue  In  summary  proceedings.  Upon  find- 
ing that  there  Is  no  valid  agreement  to  arbi- 
trate, or  that  here  Is  no  default  thereunder, 
the  proceedings  shall  be  dismissed  Upon 
finding  that  a  valid  agreement  to  arbitrate 
exists,  and  that  a  party  has  failed  or  refused 
to  proceed  thereunder,  the  court  shall  direct 
the  parties  to  proceed  with  arbitration  In 
accordance  with  the  agreement  to  arbitrate 

(b)  A  party  against  whom  an  arbitration 
proceeding  has  been  commenced  or  threat- 
ened, and  who  denies  the  existence  or  valid- 
ity of  an  agreement  to  arbitrate,  may  apply 
to  the  appropriate  district  court  for  an  order 
staying  an  arbitration  commenced  or  threat- 
ened. If  the  opposing  party  asserts  the 
existence  or  validity  of  an  agreement  to 
arbitrate,  the  court  shall  take  proof  and 
determine  the  issue  In  summary  proceedings. 
Upon  finding  that  a  valid  agreement  to 
arbitrate  does  not  exist,  the  court  shall  enter 
an  order  staying  the  arbitration.  Upon 
finding  that  a  valid  agreement  to  arbitrate 
does  exist,  the  court  shall,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  direct 
the  parties  to  proceed  with  arbitration  In 
accordance  with  the  agreement  to  arbitrate. 

(c)  An  action  or  proceeding  in  any  court 
Involving  an  Issue  subject  to  arbitration 
under  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  shall  be 
stayed,  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section.  If  an  order  for  arbitration  or 
an  application  therefor  has  been  made  imder 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  If  an  ap- 
plication for  a  stay  of  arbitration  has  been 
made  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
If  the  Issue  Is  severable,  the  stay  of  such 
action  or  proceeding  may  be  with  respect 
to  the  severable  Issue  only.  Such  stay  shall 
remain  In  effect  until  the  application  for 
arbitration,  or  for  the  stay  of  arbitration.  Is 
disposed  of.  and  shall  become  permanent  if 
the  application  to  proceed  to  arbitration  Is 
granted  or  the  application  to  stay  arbitra- 
tion Is  denied. 

(d)  The  court  shall  not  have  power  to 
stay  arbitration,  or  to  refuse  to  order  arbi- 
tration. If  a  valid  agreement  to  arbitrate  ex- 
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Ibts.  If  such  agreement  exists,  but  a  party 
raises  a  question  concerning  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  arbitrator  under  the  agreement  to 
arbitrate,  the  court  shall  not  decide  the 
Issue,  but  shall,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  refer  the  question 
to  be  decided  by  the  arbitrator  In  the  first 
Instance  subject  to  review  as  provided  In 
SecUons  13  and  14  of  this  Act. 

(e)  If  the  agreement  to  arbitrate  provides 
expressly  for  a  Judicial  determination,  prior 
to  the  arbitration  hearing,  of  a  question 
raised  concerning  the  arbitrablllty  of  the 
claim  or  claims  made  by  the  party  demanding 
arbitration,  the  court  shall,  upon  application 
of  a  party  raising  such  queatlon.  take  proof 
and  determine  the  issue  In  summary  proceed- 
ings. Upon  finding  that  any  such  claim  Is 
arbitrable,  the  court  shall  direct  the  parties 
to  proceed  with  the  arbitration  of  such  claim 
In  accordance  with  the  a^eement  to  arbi- 
trate. Upon  finding  that  any  sucl.  claim  is 
not  arbitrable,  the  court  siHUl  enter  an  order 
staying   the  arbitration  of  such  claim. 

(Note — Section  5  lncorpora>8  these  prin- 
ciples: (1)  That,  except  where  the  arbitra- 
tion agreement  provides  expressly  for  Judicial 
determination  of  an  Issue  of  arbitrablllty 
prior  to  the  arbitration  hearing,  the  role  of 
the  court  In  prearbltratlon  proceedings 
should  be  confined  to  the  determination  of 
the  existence  and  validity  of  the  underlying 
arbitration  agreement,  or  the  question  of  de- 
fault thereunder;  (2)  that  summary  pro- 
ceedings should  be  available  both  to  compel 
and  stay  arbitration  and  to  determine  any 
question  of  arbitrablllty  where  the  contract 
provides  for  Judicial  determination  thereof 
prior  to  the  arbitration  hearing;  and  (3) 
that  if  a  valid  agreement  to  arbluate  exists, 
and  a  party  is  In  default  thereunder,  the 
court  should  remand  any  question  of  arbi- 
trablllty to  the  arbitrator  for  decision  In  the 
first  instance  (unless  the  contract  expressly 
provides  otherwise )  subject  to  the  standards 
of  Judicial  review  set  forth  later  In  the 
statute. 

(The  section  thus  rejects  the  premise  of 
the  Uniform  Act  that  courts  should  have 
prearbltral  Jurisdiction  not  only  to  determine 
the  existence  of  an  agreement  to  arbitrate, 
and  the  question  of  default  thereunder,  but 
also,  subject  to  the  criterion  of  bona  fides, 
to  determine  a  claim  of  nonarbltrablllty.  A 
majority  of  the  committee  believes  that  It 
Is  preferable,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  proper 
scope  to  the  arbitration  process,  to  permit 
the  arbitrator  himself  to  make  the  inltir^l 
determination  of  issues  of  arbitrablllty  (ex- 
cept where  the  contract  expressly  provides 
otherwise)  so  that.  If  Judicial  review  follows 
at  a  later  stage,  the  reviewing  court  will  have 
the  benefit  of  the  arbitrator's  reasoning  on 
any  such  Issue. 

(Section  5(e)  In  the  second  draft  provided 
Jurisdiction  In  the  district  courtVpto  rtay 
State  court  proceedings  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  decided  to  transfer  this 
provision  to  a  later  point  In  the  statute  and 
to  deal  with  the  subject  of  State  court  Juris- 
diction somewhat  more  broadly.  The  new 
subsection  (e)  deals  with  the  case  where  the 
agreement  to  arbitrate  provides  expressly  for 
Judicial  determination,  prior  to  the  arbitra- 
tion hearing,  of  questions  of  arbitrablllty.) 
S»c.  6.  Appointment  or  ABrraATORS. — If 
the  agreement  to  arbitrate  provides  a  method 
of  appointment  of  arbitrators,  this  method 
shall  be  followed.  In  the  absence  of  such 
provision,  or  If  the  agreed  method  falls  or 
for  any  reason  cannot  be  followed,  or  when 
an  arbitrator  appointed  falls  or  Is  unable  to 
act  and  his  successor  has  not  been  duly  and 
promptly  appointed,  the  appropriate  district 
court  on  application  of  a  party  shall  appoint 
a  sole  arbitrator  to  hear  and  determine  the 
controversy.  In  making  such  appointment 
the  court  shall  obtain  from  the  Federal  Me- 
diation and  (Conciliation  Service  a  list  of  nine 
(9)  persons  from  the  panel  of  arbitrators  of 
the  Service  and  shall  make  the  appointment 
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of  the  arbitrator  from  such  list  .^;l  .-:  - 
trator  ao  appointed  sl^iall  proceed  to  hear  aiMl 
determine  the  controversy  with  all  the  pow- 
ers he  would  have  had  if  designated  by  the 
parties. 

(Non. — This  section  departs  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Unlf'^im  Act  only  in  requiring 
the  court  to  nuike  use  of  the  FMC3  In  the 
appointment  of  a  substitute  arbitrator. 
Deleted  from  the  second  draft  was  the  pro- 
vision requiring  the  court  to  mall  to  the 
parties  the  FMCS  list  and  the  provision  per- 
mitting each  party  to  strike  three  names. 
In  addition,  the  number  of  persona  to  be 
included  on  the  list  was  raised  from  seven  to 
nine  ) 

Swc  7  MAjoarrr  Action  bt  ARBmiATORs  — 
The  powers  of  the  arbitrators.  If  there  be 
more  than  one.  may  be  exercised  by  a  major- 
ity unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate  or  by  this  Act. 

(NoTX. — This  section  omits  the  provision  In 
the  first  draft  concerning  the  contingency 
that  an  arbitrator  may  cease  to  act.  The 
flrst  draft  provlde<l  that  the  remaining  arbi- 
trator or  arbitrators.  If  appointed  as  neutrals. 
could  continue  with  the  case.  Buch  provi- 
sion seems  unnecessary  In  view  of  the 
appointment  provisions  of  section  6  ) 

Sw:.  8.  AaBinLA-noN  PaocKDuaK. — The  ar- 
bitration ahall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  rules  and  p.'oceduree  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  or.  In  the  absence  of  such  agree- 
ment, by  rules  and  procedures  determined 
by  the  arbitrator.  Such  rules  and  proce- 
dures shall  provide  for  a  fair  hearing. 

( NoT«. — TTils  section  constitutes  a  radical 
departure  from  the  corresponding  section  of 
the  second  draft.  The  change  consists  of 
the  deletion  of  ttie  specification  of  the  de- 
tails concerning  hearing  procedure,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  simple  provision  leaving 
It  to  the  parties  or  the  arbitrator  to  pre- 
scribe rules  of  procedure  subject  only  to  the 
statutory  requirement  that  the  heartng  be 
•fair". 

(This  change  was  decided  upon  by  the 
subcommittee  for  several  reasons.  For  one 
thing,  section  8  of  the  second  draft  made 
the  procedxiral  sUindards  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (b)  subject  to  an  agreement  of  the 
parties  on  procedure.  Thus,  they  were  not 
mandatory  In  any  case,  and  It  seemed,  upon 
reflection,  pointless  to  specify  them  (The 
obvious  reason  for  not  making  them  man- 
datory In  all  cases  Is  that  the  arbitration 
process  should  remain  flexible  In  the  matter 
of  procedures,  as  it  now  Is.)  Moreover,  It 
was  felt  that  the  specification  of  some  of 
these  procedural  requirements  would  tend  to 
invite  litigation  directed  solely  to  the  al- 
leged failure  to  meet  the  statutory  require- 
ments. Finally.  It  was  recognized  that  pro- 
cedural standardp  are  being  evolved  by  the 
FMCS,  AAA,  and  the  NAA.  and  that  these 
will  probably  piovide  sufficient  guidance 
BO  that  precatory  provisions  In  the  statute 
are  unnecessary  ) 

(Sbc.  9.  WrrNEssss,  Subpenas.] 

(NoTK. — A  majority  of  the  committee 
members  who  have  submitted  comments  fa- 
vor omitting  altogether  this  section  of  the 
flrst  draft.  This  constitutes  a  departure 
from  the  Uniform  Act,  which  would  grant 
subpena  power  to  the  arbitrator  and  pro- 
vide tor  witness  fees.  The  power  of  sub- 
pena U  really  unnecessary,  as  experience 
shows,  and  to  Introduce  It  would  be  to  In- 
vite Irritating  dllQcultles  in  the  form  of  an 
attempt  by  parties  to  Involve  unwilling  cm- 
adverse  persons  as  witnesses,  or  to  hara-"» 
an  opp>onent  by  "flshlng"  for  documents. 
Any  provision  for  witness  feee  Is  likewise  In- 
appropriate for   labor   dispute   arbitrations.) 

Sbc.  9.  AwABD. — (a  I  The  award  shall  be  In 
writing  and  slgncjd  by  the  arbitrator.  The 
arbitrator  shall  cause  a  signed  copy  to  be 
delivered  to  each  party  personally  or  by 
registered  or  certifled  mall  or  as  provided 
by  agreement  of  the  parties. 
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(b)  An  award  shall  t>e  made  within  the 
time  flxed  therefor  in  the  agreement  to  arbi- 
trate or  at  the  hearing,  or.  If  not  so  flxed. 
within  a  reasonable  time.  A  party  waives 
the  objection  that  an  award  was  not  timely 
made  unless  he  notifies  the  arbitrator  and 
the  other  party  of  his  objection  prior  to 
the  delivery  of  the  award. 

(Note. — Subsection  (b)  deletes  from  the 
comparable  provision  In  the  second  draft  the 
specification  that  the  award  shall  be  filed 
within  thirty  days  following  the  closing  of 
the  hearing  where  the  parties  have  not  flxed 
some  other  time.  The  provision  that  the 
parties  may  extend  the  time  Is  likewise  de- 
leted. The  30-day  provision,  upon  fur- 
ther reflection,  was  thought  to  be  too  rigid, 
and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  provide  in  the 
statute  that  the  parties  may  stipulate  for 
an  extension  of  time  ) 

Sbc.  10.  Change  or  Award  bt  Akbitrator. — 
On  application  of  a  party  or.  If  an  applica- 
tion to  the  district  court  Is  pending  under 
sections  12.  13.  or  14.  on  submission  to  the 
arbitrator  by  the  court  under  such  condi- 
tions as  the  court  may  order,  the  arbitrator 
may  modify  or  correct  the  award  v.here: 

( 1 )  There  was  an  evident  mlscAlculatlon 
of  figures  or  an  evident  mistake  In  the  de- 
scription of  any  person,  thing  or  property 
referred  to  in  the  award; 

(2)  The  award  Is  Imperfect  In  a  matter  of 
form,  not  affecting  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy; or 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the 
award. 

The  application  shall  be  made  within  twenty 
(20)  days  after  delivery  of  the  award  to  the 
applicant  Written  notice  thereof  shall  be 
given  forthwith  to  the  opposing  party,  stat- 
ing he  must  serve  his  objections  thereto,  if 
any,  within  ten  (10)  days  from  the  notice. 
The  award  so  modified  or  corrected  is  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  sections  12.  13,  and 
14  Of  this  Act. 

(Note — This  section  conforms  In  sub- 
stance with  the  corresponding  section  of  the 
Uniform  Act  ) 

Sic  11.  Fees  and  Expenses  or  Arbitra- 
tion.— Unless  otherwise  provided  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  tlie  arbitrator's  expenses 
and  fee  shall  be  divided  equally  between  the 
parties. 

(Note. — This  section  differs  from  the  cor- 
responding section  in  the  second  draft  In 
two  respects,  viz:  (1)  The  words  "or  by  this 
Act "  appearing  in  the  second  draft,  page 
16,  line  18.  are  omitted  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  draft  omits  any  provision 
with  respect  to  transcripts  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  cost  thereof;  (2)  the  words 
"together  with  other  expenses,  not  includ- 
ing counsel  fees",  appearing  at  page  17,  lines 
1  and  2,  of  the  second  draft,  are  omitted  on 
the  ground  that  they  simply  Introduced  a 
needless  ambiguity.) 

Stx.  13.  CoNrniMATioN  or  the  Award. — 
Upon  application  of  a  party,  the  district 
court  of  the  district  In  which  the  arbitra- 
tion was  held  shall  confirm  an  award  unless 
within  the  time  limits  hereinafter  Imposed 
grounds  are  urged  for  vacating  or  modify- 
ing or  correcting  the  award.  In  which  case 
the  court  shall  proceed  as  provided  In  sec- 
tions 13  arid  14. 

(Note. — This  section  conforms  with  the 
corresponding  section  of  the  Uniform  Act.) 

Sec.  13.  Vacating  an  Award. — (a)  Uj)on 
application  of  a  party,  the  district  court  of 
the  district  In  which  the  arbitration  was 
held  shall  vacate  the  award: 

1 1  *  Where  the  award  was  procured  by  cor- 
ruption, fraud,  or  other  undue  means; 

(2)  Where  there  was  no  agreement  to 
arbitrate  and  the  party  claiming  the  absence 
of  such  agreement  made  such  claim  in  the 
arbitration  proceeding  hikI  did  not  expressly 
waive  it  thereafter, 

(3)  To  the  extent  that  the  award  is  af- 
fected by  the  arbitrator's  deterinii.auon  of 
an   Issue   which   he  had   no   Jurisdiction    to 


determine,  and  the  parties  have  not  ex- 
pressly agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  arbitra- 
tor's determination  of  his  Jurisdiction.  The 
award  shall  not  be  vacated  if  there  was  a 
reasonable  basis  for  the  arbitrator's  deter- 
mination, express  or  implicit,  of  his  Juris- 
diction. The  fact  that  the  award  orders 
relief  of  a  kind  which  might  not  be  granted 
by  a  court  of  law  or  equity  is  not  ground  for 
vacating  the  award; 

(4)  To  the  exient  that  the  award  directs 
a  party  to  commit  an  act  or  engage  in  con- 
duct prohibited   by  State  or  Federal  law; 

(5)  Where  the  arbitrator  so  conducted 
the  hearing,  contrary  to  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 8,  as  to  prejudice  substantially  the 
rights  of  a  partj . 

(bi  An  application  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  within  thirty  (30)  days  after 
delivery  of  a  copy  of  the  award  to  the  appli- 
cant, except  thiit.  If  predicated  upon  cor- 
ruption, fraud  or  other  undue  means.  It 
shall  be  made  within  thirty  ^30)  days  after 
such  grounds  are  known  or  should  have 
been  known. 

(c)  In  vacati;ig  the  award  on  grounds 
other  than  stated  in  clause  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  the  court  may  order  a  rehetiring 
before  another  a.rbltratQr  chosen  as  provided 
In  the  agreement  to  arbitrate,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  provision,  by  the  court  in 
accordance  with  section  6  of  this  Act.  or.  If 
the  award  is  vacated  on  grounds  set  forth  In 
clauses  (3)  and  (5)  of  subsection  (a),  the 
court  may  order  a  rehearing  before  the  arbi- 
trator who  m:ul(.>  the  award  or  his  successor 
appointed  In  accordance  with  section  6. 
The  time  within  which  the  agreement  to 
arbitrate  requir'«  the  award  to  be  made  is 
applicable  to  the  rehearing  and  commences 
from  the  date  o;  the  rehearing  or  from  such 
date  as  is  determined  by  the  court. 

(d)  If  the  application  to  vacate  is  denied 
and  no  motion  to  modify  or  correct  the 
award  Is  pendi:ig,  the  court  shall  confirm 
the  award. 

(Note. — This  section  Incorporates  two 
changes  of  subsitance  from  the  comparable 
section  of  the  second  draft. 

(In  subsection  (a)(2i  the  languaere  ap- 
pearing in  the  second  draft  at  page  17.  lines 
18  and '19.  was  omitted  as  being  unnecessary. 
It  Is  believed  that,  if  a  court  has  determined, 
in  a  proceeding  under  section  6,  that  there 
was  an  agreement  to  arbitrate,  such  deter- 
mination would  be  res  Judicata. 

(Subsection  (a)(3)  has  been  con^.r^etely 
recast.  It  was  tJiought  that  this  subsection 
of  the  second  draft,  although  Intended  to 
deal  primarily  'svlth  the  review  of  issues  of 
arbitrablllty,  actually  would  permit  a  review, 
subject  to  the  stated  limitations,  of  error  In 
the  Interpretauon  of  the  collective  agree- 
ment. It  was  thought  that  this  problem 
might  be  met  by  restating  the  basis  for 
review  in  such  a  way  as  to  omit  any  refer- 
ence to  "excess  of  powers",  and  substitute 
what  is  in  clause  (3)  of  the  present  draft. 
Thus  recast,  the  only  basis  fcH-  review  under 
this  clause  is  tt.at  the  arbitrator  determined 
an  issue  which  he  had  no  Jurisdiction  to 
determine  ) 

Sec.  14.  Modification  or  c  iusection  or 
Award. —  (a)  Upon  application  made  within 
thirty  (30)  days  after  delivery  of  a  copy  of 
the  award  to  the  applicant,  the  district  court 
of  the  district  in  which  the  hearing  was  held 
shall  modify  or  correct  the  award  where: 

( 1 )  There  was  an  evident  miscalculation 
of  figures  or  an  evident  mistake  In  the  de- 
scription of  any  person,  thing,  or  property 
referrred  to  In  the  award. 

(2)  The  award  Is  imperfect  In  a  matter  of 
form,  not  affecMng  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

(b)  If  the  application  is  granted,  the  dis- 
trict court  shall  modify  and  correct  the 
award  so  as  to  effect  its  Intent  and  shall  con- 
firm the  award  is  so  modified  and  corrected. 
Othervfcise,  the  district  court  shall  confirm 
the  fiward  as  made. 
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r  An  application  to  modify  or  correct 
an  award  may  be  Joined  In  the  alternative 
with  an  application  to  vacate  the  award. 

I  N'oTF  — This  section  differs  from  the  cor- 

.responding  section  of  the  second  draft  only 

'In  the  deletion  of  subsection   (a)(2t    of  that 

draft.     This  deletion  waa   thought  desirable 

since  section    13   deals   adequately  with   the 

subject  matter.) 

Sec  15  JuDf.MENX  or  Decree  on  Award. — 
Upon  the  granting  of  an  order  confirming, 
modifying  or  correcting  an  award,  Judgment, 
or  decree  shall  be  entered  In  conformity 
therewith  and  be  enforced  and  docketed  as 
any  other  Judgement  or  decree.  Costs  of  the 
application  and  of  the  proceedings  subse- 
quent thereto,  and  disbursements  may  be 
awarded  by  the  court. 

Sec  16.  Applications  to  Cotjrt — Except  as 
otherwise  provided,  an  application  to  the  ap- 
propriate district  court  under  this  Act  shall 
be  by  motion  and  shall  be  heard  in  the 
manner  and  upon  the  notice  provided  by 
law  or  rule  of  court  for  the  making  and  hear- 
ing of  motions.  Unless  the  parties  have 
agreed  otherwise,  notice  of  an  Initial  appli- 
cation for  an  order  shall  be  served  In  the 
'manner  provided  by  law  for  the  service  of  a 
Bumxnons  In  an  action:  Provided.  That  the 
process  of  the  district  court  shall  extend 
to  and  be  valid  when  served  In  any  Judicial 
district. 

Sec  17  Venue — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided herein,  an  initial  application  shall  be 
made  to  the  district  court  of  the  district  in 
which  under  the  agreement  to  arbitrate,  the 
arbitration  hearing  shall  be  held.  If  the 
agreement  to  arbitrate  makes  no  provision 
for  the  place  of  hearing,  such  application 
shall  be  made  to  the  district  court  of  the 
district  In  which  the  dispute  arose,  or  in  the 
event  that  the  dispute  arose  In  more  than 
one  district  the  application  shall  be  made 
to  the  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
is  located  the  employer's  principal  place  of 
business.  All  subsequent  applications  shall 
be  made  to  the  court  hearing  the  initial 
application  unless  the  court  otherwise 
directs 

Sec.  18.  State  Court  Jurisdiction. —  (a) 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  he  deemed  to  pre- 
clude the  assumption  by  a  State  court  of 
Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  an  agreement 
to  arbitrate  provided  its  action  la  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(b)  The  appropriate  district  court  may. 
upon  application  of  a  party  to  an  agreement 
to  arbitrate,  stay  the  prosecution  of  a  State 
court  proceeding  to  stay  arbitration  or  to 
set  aside  an  arbitration  award  In  any  case 
In  which  State  court  action  Is  sought  upon 
a  ground  which  would  not  be  a  proper  ground 
for  the  requested  relief  under  this  Act: 

(c)  A  proceeding  In  a  State  court  to  com- 
pel or  stay  arbitration,  or  to  set  aside  or 
enforce  an  arbitration  award.  In  which  an 
alleged  agreement  to  arbitrate  Is  the  basis 
for  or  involved  In  the  proceeding,  may  be 
removed  to  an  appropriate  district  court, 
without  regard  to  the  citizenship  or  resi- 
dence of  the  parties.  In  the  manner  provided 
by  law. 

(Note— In  the  second  draft,  section  5(e) 
gave  the  Federal  courts  Jurisdiction  to  stay 
proceedings  in  State  courts,  "Involving  is- 
sues the  decision  of  which  may  subvert  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  this  act."  It  was 
considered  desirable  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  State  court  Jurisdiction  somewhat 
more  comprehensively,  and  in  a  separate 
section  The  Intended  effect  of  section  18 
is  to  Insure.  If  a  party  so  desires,  that  State 
court  Jurisdiction  shall  not  be  assumed  to 
accomplish  an  objective  which  could  not  be 
accomplished    under   the  Federal    act.) 

Sec.  19.  Appeals.— (a)  An  appeal  may  be 
taken  from: 

( 1 )  An  order  denying  an  application  to 
compel    arbitration    made    under   section    5: 

(2)  An  order  granting  an  application  to 
stay  arbitration  made  under  section   5; 


(3)  An  order  confirming  or  denying  con- 
firmation of  an  award: 

(4)  An  order  modifying  or  correcting  an 
award: 

(5)  An  order  vacating  an  award  without 
directing  a  rehearing; 

(6)  A  Judgment  or  decree  entered  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  or 

(7)  An  order  made  under  section  18  stay- 
ing the  prosecution  of  a  State  court  pro- 
ceeding 

(b)  The  appeal  shall  be  taken  In  the  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  from  orders 
or  Judgments  In  a  civil  action. 

(Note. — This  section  includes  what  was 
in  section  18  of  the  second  draft,  and  adds 
only  clauTC   (7)    to  sut>section   (a).) 

Sec.  20.  Constttutionalitt. — If  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  the  application  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held  in- 
valid, the  Invalidity  shall  not  affect  other 
provisions  or  applications  of  the  Act  which 
can  be  given  effect  without  the  invalid  pro- 
vision or  application,  and  to  this  end  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  severable 

Sec.  21  Repeal — All  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts 
which  are  Inconsistent  with  the  provlsiorvs 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  22  Time  or  Taking  Etfxct. — This  Act 
shall  take  effect  . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  in  the  distant  past,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
established  what  we  called  a  "blue  rib- 
bon' panel  of  experts  to  study  and  rec- 
ommend possible  changes  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  After  the  denouement  of 
last  September,  the  work  of  this  panel 
is  apparently  a  dead  letter. 

However.  I  am  ever  hopeful  that  rea- 
son can  be  brought  to  prevail  in  labor- 
management  legislation.  At  such  time 
as  it  does.  I  would  hope  that  this  matter 
of  arbitration  would  also  be  considered, 
and  the  desirability  of  legislation  along 
these  lines  examined   carefully. 


in  a  state  of  disarray  next  week,  that 
there  is  no  finer  relaxing  tonic  in  the 
world  than  a  visit,  however  brief,  to  the 
scenic,  cool,  cowboy  Ftate  of  Wyoming. 


WELCOME   TO    WYOMING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  late,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  guilty  o^ 
making  it  later,  for  I  know  many  Sen- 
ators are  anxious  to  begin  preparations 
for  the  remainder  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
weekend 

However,  the  great  amount  of  talk  we 
have  heard  in  this  Chamber  the  past  few 
days  about  the  forthcoming  trip  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  Los  Angeles  for  the 
national  convention  prompts  me  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
roads  and  airlanes  leading  westward 
cross  our  beautiful  State  of  Wyoming. 

Therefore.  I  would  like,  in  this  11th 
hour  of  the  split  session,  to  assure  all  my 
colleagues,  their  aides,  delegates,  indeed 
everyone  from  these  easterly  shores, 
that  a  wonderful  Wyoming  welcome  will 
be  awaiting  all  who  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  pass  through  our  State  en  route 
to  the  convention. 

So  wonderful  are  the  summers  in 
Wyoming,  where  we  do  not  have  to  con- 
tend with  temperature-humidity  indexes 
and  other  measurements  of  discomfort, 
that  I  dare  say  anyone  who  makes  it  a 
point  to  visit  Wyoming  may  find  them- 
selves hard  put  to  find  the  will  to  con- 
tinue further  westward. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  next  2  weeks 
will  be  extremely  busy  and  hectic  for 
anyone  connected  with  the  body  politic, 
But  I  suggest  to  these  friends,  who  will 
undoubtedly  find  their  nervous  systems 


ABOLITION  OP  LADD  FIELD.  AMER- 
ICA'S NORTHERNMOST  AIR  FORCE 
BASE;  A  TRAGIC  ERROR 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr  President, 
earlier  in  the  day  there  was  a  colloquy 
between  the  able  and  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the 
able  and  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  on  certain  aspects  of  our 
defense,  particularly  in  relation  to  air- 
craft. Both  these  colleagues  are  ex- 
perienced, indeed  experts,  in  this  field. 
Yet  apparently  they  difTer  substantially 
on  certain  aspects  of  the  issue  which  has 
come  before  the  Senate  and  the  people 
generally  on  many  occasions  and  will 
doubtless  come  again.  The  issue  Is 
whether  the  United  Ptat»».s  has  provided 
adequately  for  its  defense  People — 
and.  no  less,  expert* — may  differ 
honestly,  but  it  is  natural  to  fxp»'r?  a 
certain  inclination  during  this  campaign 
year  for  speakers  on  this  issue,  as  on 
other  issues,  to  array  themselves  either 
for  or  against  what  this  administration 
is  doing  or  not  doing.  I  do  not  desire  to 
enter  into  this  controversy  because  it  Ls 
a  highly  complex,  technical  question  and 
depends  on  many  factors  with  which 
very  few  people  are  fully  acquainted. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  recent 
months  a  number  of  highly  qualified 
experts,  men  of  known  integrity  and 
dedication,  including  two  former  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  who  are  in  a  position  to  know, 
have  volimtarily  resigned  from  their 
high  posts  and  retired  to  private  life  in 
protest  against  what  they  considered  the 
inadequate  defense  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration. We  need  only  list  the 
names  of  Gen.  Matthew  Rldgway.  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor.  Lieutenant  General 
Gavin  and  others,  not  to  mention  the 
Gaither  rep>ort.  to  show  that  there  is 
very  substantial  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion that  our  defense  policies  are  not 
adequate.  But  I  wish  to  address  myself 
to  one  specific  Hem  in  the  defense  pic- 
ture which  concerns  me  very  much  and 
I  think  should  concern  the  Nation,  and 
to  present  the  facts  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  that  great 
soldier.  William  (Billy »  Mitchell,  who 
had  been  a  voice  in  the  wilderness  cry- 
ing for  the  need  of  airpower  for  the 
Nation's  safety,  and  who  sacrificed  his 
military  career  to  his  dedication  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  spoke  also 
on  the  subject  of  Alaska. 

I  think  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  that  Billy  Mitchells  wisdom  at  that 
time  concerning  the  importance  of  air- 
power  in  war  was  amply  justified  and 
so  proved  not  long  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Army  and  his  untimely  death. 
When  he  made  his  forthright  and 
prophetic  pleas  for  attention  to  the  air- 
plane as  an  instrument  of  warfare,  he 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  high  com- 
mand in  both  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
as  we  all  know,  he  was  court-martialed 
and  cashiered  for  his  vision,  his  courage 
and  his  independence  In  his  last  pub- 
lic appearance,  in  1P35,  testifying  before 
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the  Military  Aflttin  Committee  of  the 
House  of  RepresentatlveB,  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  great  strategic  importance 
of  Alaska,  saying  of  our  political  enemy 
at  that  time,  which  wa.'^  Japan; 
They  will  come  right  here  to  Alaska. 

And  adding : 

Alaska  U  the  mo«t  central  place  In  the 
world  for  aircraft,  and  that  Is  true  either  of 
Europe.  Asia,  or  North  America,  I  believe 
In  the  future  he  who  holds  Alaska  will  hold 
the  world  and  I  think  it  is  the  most  Im- 
portant strategic  place  In  the  world. 

For  several  years  thereafter,  this  sound 
counsel  of  Billy  Mitchell's  was  as  ignored 
as  were  his  recommendations  about  air- 
power.  But  a  few  years  later,  with  the 
war  clouds  looming  up  on  the  horizoii 
the  Federal  authorities,  military  and 
civil,  who  had  charge  of  our  national  de- 
fenses, belatedly  began  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  Alaska  to  our  Nation's 
defense.  They  were,  of  course,  too  late, 
and  as  a  result,  Alaska  was  the  only  part 
of  this  continent  that  was  invaded  and 
for  a  time  held  by  the  Japanese  enemy. 
It  required  the  costly  Aleutian  cam- 
paign to  expel  him. 

Subsequently,  but  with  great  effort, 
mostly  stimulated  by  Alaskans,  Alaskan 
defenses  were  built  up.  But  they  were 
always  far  from  what  they  should  have 
been. 

Another  great  soldier,  Henrj-  Harley 
Arnold,  known  as  "Hap"  Arnold,  who 
became  the  first  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
newly  constituted  Air  Force  as  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  our  armed  ser%'lces. 
who  became  the  one  and  only  5-star 
general  of  the  Air  Force,  and  whose 
whole  career  in  the  Army  paralleled  the 
rise  of  the  airplane,  was  no  less  con- 
cerned about  the  lmp>ortance  of  Alaska 
and  the  lack  of  appreciation  thereof  by 
others  in  high  places.  Several  years 
after  the  close  of  World  War  n,  in  which 
the  Air  Force  played  so  Important  a  part 
in  securing  victory,  he  vrrote.  in  his  book, 
"Global  Mission:" 

Through  to  this  day  Alaska  has  never  re- 
ceived the  attention  in  national  defense 
planning  that  it  deeerves. 

Alaska  had  always  been  and  no  matter 
what  happened  In  any  theater  of  war,  always 
remained,  to  me  privately,  a  high  priority 
But  we  were  never  able  to  get  the  money  or 
allocations  for  th«  Air  Force  that  we  really 
needed  there  to  give  us  the  kind  of  bases  we 
required  then — and  need  more  than  ever 
now. 

Gradually,  however,  this  situation  wa-s 
rectified.  Fort  Richardson,  an  Army 
base,  and  Elmendorf  Field,  an  Air  Force 
base,  were  establii>hed  at  Anchorage,  and 
Ladd  Field,  which  had  been  begun  in 
1938  as  a  cold  weather  testing  station, 
was  converted  into  our  northernmost  Air 
Force  base.  During  the  last  decade 
every  Chief  of  Staff  in  every  administra- 
tion has  adhered  to  a  consistent  pattern 
in  building  up  the  defense  of  Alaska 
along  what  is  known  as  the  "heartland 
concept.'  by  which  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense was  placed  more  or  less  from  north 
to  south,  midway  across  Alaska,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  maximum 
amount  of  time  for  a  warning  to  be  given 
of  an  aggressor.  The  norLhem  bastion 
of  this  line  was  Ladd  P^ield  A  few  miles 
in  back  of  it  was  another  air  Da.se.  Elel- 
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son.  South  of  these  at  Anchorage  was 
Elmendorf  Field,  and  slightly  southwest 
out  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  the  naval  base 
at  K(5d;ak  In  addition,  a  joint  Army. 
Nan*  and  Air  Force  base  which  had  been 
created  incidental  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Japanese  enemy  from  tho  .Meutians 
was  established  at  .4dak 

E^•en  so.  it  has  t>een  clear  that  these 
defenses  were  minimal,  as  the  theater 
commanders  in  each  case  knew,  and  on 
occasion  stated.  And  a  year  ago,  Lt. 
Gen.  Prank  Armstrong,  the  Alaska 
commander  in  chief.  Alaska  being  an 
Air  Force  command,  called  attention  to 
the  lack  of  missile  sites  and  other  in- 
adequacies. No  heed,  however,  was  paid 
to  him. 

Some  3  months  ago,  however,  the 
Alaska  congressional  delegation  and 
Gov.  William  Egan  were  notified  that 
these  defenses  would  be  strengthened  by 
the  replacement  at  Ladd  Field  of  the 
449th  Interceptor  Squadron,  consisting 
of  F-89  planes,  by  F-101  planes  These 
were  more  modem  and  faster  planes. 
But  4  weeks  later,  this  program  was 
changed  and  we  were  notified  that  in- 
stead this  Interceptor  squadron  would  be 
wiped  out. 

Although  my  colleague.  Senator  Bart- 
LETT.  and  I  were  vouchsafed  a  briefing 
in  the  Pentagon  to  indicate  to  us  that 
this  meant  no  actual  dimunition  in  our 
defensive  strength,  we  were  totally  un- 
able to  follow  the  logic  by  which  sub- 
traction is  anything  el.se  but  diminution 
At  that  time,  nothing  was  said   about 
any    further    diminution.      However,    a 
few  days  ago.  we  were  notified  that  all 
of  Ladd  Field  would  be  totally  abolished. 
A  letter  from  Gen.  Thomas  C.  Mus- 
grave.  Jr..  Director  of  Legislative  Liaison 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitted  this  news 
in  a  letter  dated  June  29.  which  indi- 
cated that  there  would  be  an  immediate 
reduction   in   Ladd  Field  of  1.600  mili- 
tary  and   430   civilians,   to   be   followed 
6  months  hence  by  a  further  reduction 
of  1.570  military  and  325  civilians.  These 
add  up  to  3.170  military  and  755  civil- 
ians, or  a  total  of  3.925 — in  round  fig- 
ures.  4.000   men.     On   the   other  hand. 
we  are  told  that  there  will  be  an  increa.se 
of  350  military  and  100  civilians  in  El- 
mendorf. and  400  military  and  200  civil- 
ians at  Eielson.     These  additions  total 
1.050.     Subtracting  these  from  the  pre- 
vious figure,  we  still  have  a  reduction  in 
Alaska,  as  a  whole,  of  2,875  men.  most- 
ly military,  or  nearly  3,000  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  justification  for  this  reduction,  and 
I  intend  to  make  known  crystal  clear 
my  view,  and  that  of  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Bartlktt,  along  with  that  of  our 
colleague  in  the  House,  Representative 
Ralph  Rivers,  and  that  of  the  Governor 
of  Alaska,  William  Egan.  and  of  Alas- 
kans generally,  that  quite  apart  from  the 
seriousness  of  this  blow  to  Alaska,  it  is 
a  shocking  weakening  of  our  national  de- 
fense. 

As  a  result  of  the  summit  fiasco  fol- 
lowing the  U-2  incident,  the  events  in 
Japan,  the  dissatisfaction  voiced  among 
numerous  nations  whom  we  have  con- 
sidered in  our  camp,  and  where  we  have 
been  committed  at  great  cost  to  estab- 
lish bases  ringing  Ru.s.sja.  it  would  be 
folly  not  to  assume  that  our  mihtAry  po- 


sition has  been  potentially  greatly  weak- 
ened throughout  the  world  We  certain- 
l.v  do  not  know  how  long  we  may  be  able 
to  retain  some  of  these  foreign  bases. 
We  know  that  even  prior  to  the  U-2 
episode,  there  was  dissatisfaction  and 
unrest  in  some  of  the  countries  w  here  we 
had  established  bases.  We  were  told  to 
pet  out  of  Morocco,  where  we  had  spent 
hundreds  of  miUions  of  dollars  establish- 
ing air  bases.  We  were  not  wanted  in 
Iceland,  and  had.  in  effect,  to  bribe  the 
Icelanders,  by  commercial  means,  to  per- 
mit the  retention  of  our  bases  there.  We 
know  that  in  Spain  we  are  being  forced 
to  pay  through  the  nose  for  the  privilege 
of  retaining  ou:-  very  costly  bases,  on 
which  we  have  jpent  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars and  feel  obligated  to  spend  more 
millions  annually  to  keep  dictator  Fran- 
co in  line.  Recently,  the  President  of 
Pakistan  expressed  great  doubt  about 
our  ability  to  act  in  the  event  of  trouble. 
I  need  not  enlarge  this  picture,  although 
I  could,  to  point  out  that  all  of  our 
bases  in  foreign  lands  are  now  on  much 
shakier  ground  than  they  were  before, 
although  I  have  long  believed,  and  have 
said  so  publicly,  that  I  thought  that  mo.st 
of  these  foreign  bases  were  built  on 
quicksand,  figuratively  speaking 

Now  the  object  of  these  foreign  ba.ses 
were  obviously  t-o  circle  Ru.ssia— tx)  have 
Jumping-off  places  near  Russia  from 
which  we  could  dispatch  bombers  in  case 
of  trouble. 

What.  then,  is  the  logic  or  the  justifi- 
cation for  eliminatmg  the  one  base 
which  is  the  northernmi^st  under  the 
American  flag,  and  the  one  ba.'-e  nearest 
Russian  territor>'.  but  which,  unhke  all 
these  other  bases  in  foreign  lands,  is 
built  not  on  shifting  sands,  shiftmp  at 
the  whims  of  dictators  or  under  threats 
of  attack  from  Ru.ssia  but  built  in 
Alaska  on  the  sohd  rock  of  American 
soil,  surroimded  by  a  militantly  patri- 
otic. 100-percent  American  citizenry'' 

We  know,  incidentally  that  across  the 
Bering  Sea.  in  eastern  Siberia,  airfields 
with  great  runways  have  been  con- 
structed and  that  the  Russians  have 
greatly  increased  the  defensive  and  of- 
fensive strength  of  that  area 

I  denounce  the  abandonment  of  Ladd 
Field  as  colassal  folly  and  as  a  tracic 
blunder.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Air 
Force  could  change  its  position  twice  so 
drastically  m  the  period  of  a  few  weeks 
and  be  unable  to  give  any  adequate  jus- 
tification for  it.  calls  attention  to  the 
enormity  of  what  I  believe  t^  be  a  seri- 
ous error. 

In  attempting  justification  of  tins 
move,  we  were  given  various  explana- 
tions. We  were  told  that  budget.ar\'  con- 
siderations played  a  part,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  tha'i,  that  is  so.  The  budget  is  su- 
preme in  this  administration.  We  were 
told  that  in  the  event  of  attack  on 
Alaska,  planes  from  the  mainland  would 
rush  to  our  rescue.  We  were  told  that 
in  the  event  of  a  sh(X)ting  war,  the  Rus- 
sians would  not  waste  their  time  attack- 
ing Alaska.  None  of  these  explanations, 
individually  or  collectively,  make  any 
sense.  If  it  is  sound  policy  for  us  to 
build  and  maintain  foreign  bases 
throughout  the  world,  it  certainly  is  un- 
sound to  remove  our  norUierninost  and 
westernmost    airbase    on   American    soil 
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and  the  bas*?  which  above  all  others  is 
closest  to  the  military  establishments  of 
our  most  obvious  potential  enemy. 

While,  as  I  stated  earlier,  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
relative  strengths  of  our  Nation  and  the 
totalitarian  powers  in  Eurasia,  whether 
we  are  behind  or  ahead  in  this  or  that 
type  of  missile  or  plane.  I  do  know  that 
this  i>articular  retreat — the  total  elimi- 
nation of  Ladd  Field — is  strongly  indica- 
tive that  the  powers  who  direct  our  over- 
all defense  are  sadly  mi.sguided. 

Two  years  ago.  when  we  were  seeking 
statehood,  the  White  House — that  is, 
President  Eisenhower — insisted  that  as  a 
condition  to  his  approval  of  the  entry 
of  Alaska  as  a  State,  virtually  the  entire 
northern  half  of  Alaska — an  area  of 
225,000  square  miles,  an  area  larger  than 
the  State  of  California — would  have  to 
be  set  aside,  or  at  least  designated,  as  an 
area  which  the  President  could,  in  case 
of  emergency,  withdraw  wholly  or  in 
part  for  defense  purposes.  We  Alaskans 
|Saw  no  justification  for  that,  since  the 
jPresident  could,  in  any  event,  make  such 
withdrawals.  Moreover,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  a  provision  in  the 
Statehood  Act,  into  which  it  was  written, 
was  challenged  on  the  floor,  and.  I  be- 
lieve, with  con.siderable  validity.  Never- 
theless, all  concerned  yielded  in  view  of 
the  pressing  nature  of  the  demand  and 
the  insistence  upon  it  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces.  This  was  a 
unique  and  unprecedented  development 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  and  dra- 
matically signified  this  administration's 
view  of  the  tireat  strategic  and  military 
importance  of  Alaska  to  the  entire  North 
American  continent. 

How,  then,  can  we  justify  what  is  es- 
sentially a  complete  reversal  of  policy, 
even  makms  due  allowance  for  certain 
changes  in  the  implements  of  war,  the 
advent  of  missiles,  etc..  nothing  could 
justify  so  complete  a  volt-vace  as  this. 

Certainly  in  this  period  of  great  im- 
certamty  and  change,  with  an  alarming 
decline  of  influence  and  prestige  of  the 
United  States  m  the  world,  and  aug- 
menting rumblings  of  discontent  among 
friendly  nations,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
make  .>uch  a  change  My  colleague.  Sen- 
ator B.^RTLETT.  and  I  have  wired  the 
President  and  a-sketl  him  to  review  this 
situation.  We  have  received  no  reply. 
When  the  449th  Squadron's  removal 
from  Ladd  Field  was  announced  2 
months  ago.  we  were  promised  a  com- 
plete review  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Instead,  we  merely  got  the  news  of  the 
total  abolition  of  Ladd  Field  and  the 
substantial  diminution  of  the  entire 
mUitary  strength  of  Alaska, 

Alaska's  defenses,  never  adequate,  are 
now,  in  this  hour  of  greatest  world  crisis 
and  greatest  national  peril,  being  further 
drastically  reduced. 

I  denounce  it  as  folly,  and  hope  that 
if  that  decision  is  not  promptly  rever.sed 
or  held  in  abeyance,  that  the  next  ad- 
ministration will  have  the  wisdom  and 
intelligence  to  do  so. 


ORDER    r)F   EiUS INESS 

Mr   SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentarv'  mqmry. 


The  PRESIDLN'G  0??ICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Earlier  today,  unani- 
mous consent  was  requested  and  ob- 
tained by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Peruisylvania 
for  permission  to  address  the  Senate  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  action  on  a 
certain  measure.  We  have  been  on  our 
feet  since  that  time,  continuously,  seek- 
ing recognition.  My  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  whether  any  value  remains  in 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  we 
obtained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
inquiry  would  seem  a  proper  one  to  make 
of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  ask  the  majority 
leader  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed following  the  disposition  of  the  leg- 
islative business  represented  by  the 
papers  the  Senator  from  Texas  now 
holds  in  his  hand. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Of  course,  I 
had  no  knowledge  that  any  Senator  had 
requested  that  he  be  recognized  at  a  cer- 
tain time  or  that  such  an  agreement  had 
been  entered  into,  imtil  I  was  informed 
of  it  a  moment  ago  by  the  respective 
Senators. 

We  have  a  number  of  conference  re- 
ports and  other  measiu-es  on  which  the 
Senate  must  vote;  and  I  have  been  ask- 
ing Senators  to  remain  here  and  partici- 
pate in  the  votes 

If  Senators  wish  to  speak  until  mid- 
night, they  may  do  so. 

After  they  speak,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  take  final  action  on 
Calendar  No.  290. 


EQUAL  RIG  HIS   FOR   MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  290, 
the  equal  rights  for  men  and  womeri 
joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  A  Joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  69)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 


U.S.  PARTTCTPATION  IN  P^ESETTLE- 
MENT  OP  CERTAIN  REFUGEES — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr    DIRK.-P  N      Mr  President 

Mr.  JOHNiUN  ji  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  cor\sent  that  at 
this  time  I  may  yield  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSENl,  in  connection  with  the 
conference   report  on   the   refugee   bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 


two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
397 )  to  enable  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  resettlement  of  certain 
refugees,  and  for  other  purpKJses.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  repKjrt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry:  Are 
we  now  proceeding  under  the  provisions 
of  a  unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
call  up  this  conference  report  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  for  10  min- 
utes in  connection  with  the  conference 
report  on  the  refugee  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
let  me  say  that  I  have  no  objection  to 
having  the  report  called  up  and  to  hav- 
ing it  debated.  But  I  do  object  to  par- 
celing out  the  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  should  not  take  very  long. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, did  the  Chair  put  the  question  in 
connection  with  my  request? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  object  to  having  the  time 
parceled  out. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Let  me  ex- 
plain that  we  are  confronted  with  a 
problem,  for  two  Senators  obtained 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate, and  we  wish  to  accommodate  them, 
and  do  not  wish  to  require  them  to  wait 
here  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  In  order 
to  be  able  to  address  the  Senate.  We 
have  had  to  ask  them  to  wait  much 
longer  than  was  anticipated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  imderstands  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  disagreement  with  resF>ect  to  the 
refugee  joint  resolution  was  rather 
freely  expressed  last  night.  It  was  over 
the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  PongI.  providing 
for  the  admission  of  4,500  refugees  for 
a  period  of  2  years,  under  United  Na- 
tions mandate. 

That  was  the  one  item  in  controversy 
in  the  conference.  We  discussed  the 
matter  at  length. 

The  situation  m  the  conference  was 
simply  this:  The  House  conferees  said. 
"We  will  not  accept  it.  It  is  a  departure 
from  the  approach  to  this  matter,  be- 
cause the  four  House  bills  which  are 
consolidated  in  this  joint  resolution 
dealt  essentially  with  the  European  ref- 
ugee problem,  in  order  to  get  the  refugee 
camps  in  Europe  closed  and  finally  to 
get  out  of  this  business." 
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So  the  measure  dealt  with  essentially 
a  similar  group  of  persons,  but  in  Eu- 
rope only. 

The  House  committee  members  will  be 
going  to  the  Orient  this  year;  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  when  they  return  they 
will  be  willing  to  go  as  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  had  in  mind,  if  not 
further. 

That  is  the  situation. 

But  as  to  this  joint  resolution,  the 
House  conferees  said  they  would  not 
accept  an  amendment  providing  for  the 
admission  from  other  areas  of  even  as 
many  as  one  refugee. 

After  a  full  and  complete  conference, 
that  was  still  their  position. 

As  I  said  last  night — when  I  said  I 
would  assert  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senate — I  did  a.ssert,  in  the  conference, 
the  position  of  the  Senate.  The  House 
conferees  said,  "If  that  is  the  case,  there 
will  be  no  bill." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  World  Refugee 
Year,  and  we  are  deeply  interested  in 
having  this  measure  enacted  into  law. 
for  it  contains  provisions  which  relate 
not  only  to  orphans  and  to  the  Dutch 
and  to  the  Portuguese,  but  also  to  narcot- 
ics and  to  the  admission  into  the 
United  States  of  our  share  of  the  Euro- 
pean refugees,  in  the  proportion  of  re- 
ceiving one  in  the  United  States  for 
every  three  received  by  European  co'in- 
tries — in  short,  we  will  take  one-fourth. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  knew 
this  last  night;  we  knew  It  earlier  today; 
and  we  know  it  now.  We  were  handed 
the  joint  resolution  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  any  change  in  it  were 
made,  the  joint  resolution  would  not  be 
enacted  into  law.  We  agreed  to  accept 
it — aside  from  the  very  happy  interrup- 
tion, last  night,  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  FongI,  who  electrified  the 
Senate  with  the  virtuosity  of  his  demon- 
stration of  his  great  devotion  to  this 
most  worthy  cause. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  does  not 
do.  in  this  World  Refugee  Year,  what 
should  be  done  in  order  to  have  us  take 
action  in  accord  with  the  majesty  and 
the  dignity  that  the  responsibilities  of 
the  United  States  dictate. 

Mr.  President.  I  promise  the  Senate 
that  this  will  not  happen  again.  We 
will  fight  to  make  the  next  immigration 
bill  a  really  good  immigration  measure 
which  will  properly  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  electrified 
hy  the  virtuosity,  the  devotion,  and  the 
sincerity  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [  Mr.  Fong  1 ;  and  in  him  we 
have  a  great  captain. 

Mr.  PONG,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  2  minutes  to 
n-p? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  the  conferees  have  not  seen  fit  to 
I'eport  the  amendment  which  the  Senate 
agreed  to  last  night. 

I  am  heartened,  however,  to  learn  that 
the  House  committee  will  go  to  the  Par 
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East  and  to  the  Middle  East,  to  see  what 
the  problem  is. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee; 
and  he  has  advised  me  that  the  conferees 
of  the  House  will  go  to  the  Par  East  to 
study  the  problem  and  to  look  into  the 
screemng  used,  and  that  upon  their  re- 
turn they  will  implement  their  findings 
into  a  measure  which  will  permit  some 
of  the  refugees  to  come  into  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  for  this  joint 
resolution  because  it  contains  some  good 
features,  as  it  will  allow  some  refugees 
and  some  orphans  from  Europe  to  enter 
the  United  States  and  because  when  I 
meet  a  man  from  the  Par  East  or  when 
I  meet  a  man  from  the  Middle  East.  I 
can  look  him  in  the  eye  and  can  say  to 
him  that  this  great  deliberative  body,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  has  in  its 
wisdom  and  in  its  great  humanitariani^m 
and  in  its  sense  of  justice  and  f airplay 
adopted  my  amendment  to  this  measure. 

I  hope  that  at  the  next  session  we 
shall  have  a  measure  which  will  do  jus- 
tice and  will  provide  fairness  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Par  East.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  hope  that  either  the  House 
Committee  or  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  take  action  which  will 
result  in  bringing  to  the  floor  of  this 
body  such  a  measure.  I  now  give  warn- 
ing that  if  such  a  measure  does  not  come 
to  this  floor  next  session  in  ample  time 
before  adjournment.  I  will  find  a  bill 
before  the  Senate,  and  I  will  attach  such 
an  amendment  to  it. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  for  helping  me  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. I  know  the  refugees  in  the  Par 
East  and  Middle  East  will  be  thankful  to 
them  for  recognizing  the  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  report  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  this 
situation  was  somewhat  Uke  the  situ- 
ation in  biblical  times,  if  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  so,  when  Abraham  was 
pleading  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  He 
was  told,  "If  you  can  just  find  50  right- 
eous people,  40  righteous  people,  30 
righteous  people."  I  said,  'Give  us  1.000. 
give  us  500" — as  my  distinguished 
friend  said.  "If  you  will  put  one  in.  to 
preserve  the  principle."  I  said.  "All 
right.  Give  us  one."  The  House  con- 
ferees said,  "No;  we  will  not  take  any." 
So  I  pleaded  our  caxxse. 

I  share  the  Senator's  delight  that  they 
will  go  to  Hong  Kcng:  and  other  places 
in  the  Orient  and  make  a  good,  search- 
ing scrutiny.  I  share  the  Senator's  hope 
that  there  will  be  legislation  that  will 
go  even  further  than  what  the  Senator 
has  in  mind. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  I 
hope,  when  they  go,  that  they  will  point 
out,  as  the  able  Senator  from  Hawaii 
has,  that  the  Senate  last  night,  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  speech,  did  adopt  his  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      Yes.     He  did  well. 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  have  about  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  II  I  can  get  the  fioor 
under  any  guise,  I  am  glad  to  get  it.  I 
am  in  accord  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  has  said.  A  great  injustice 
was  done  by  the  action  of  the  conference. 
I  personally  pledge  my  efforts  to  help 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  see  that  jus- 
tice and  right  prevails  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, when  the  bill  will  come  before  this 
body  and  the  other  bodv.  in  .some  form 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  Calendar  No.  290,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  69.  the  pending  business' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  69)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  has  an  amendment.  He  needs 
to  be  at  a  conference  very  shortly.  He 
says  he  will  take  only  5  minutes.  "  If  he 
can  offer  his  amendment,  I  win  then 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
fMr.  Scott]  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  HartkeI. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana is  entitled  to  recognition  before  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  joint  resolution  now  under 
consideration,  I  call  up  my  amendment, 
which  has  been  printed  and  is  now  at 
the  desk,  and  ask  to  have  the  clerk  read 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  2,  after  line  2,  to  insert 
the  following: 

The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not  be 
construed  to  impair  any  rights,  benefits,  or 
exemptions  now  or  hereafter  conferred  by 
law   upon   persons  of  the   female   sex. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
state  that  printed  copies  of  my  amend- 
ment are  available,  if  any  Senator  would 
like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  iden-~ 
tical  with  the  one  which  I  have  offered 
twice  before  when  the  text  now  embodied 
in  the  pending  joint  resolution  was  un- 
der consideration.  On  January  25.  1950, 
my  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote 
of  51  yeas  to  31  nays,  after  which  the  so- 
called  equal  rights  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  63  yeas  to  19  nays, 
14  Senators  not  voting.  On  July  16, 
1953,  the  amendment  was  again  ap- 
proved; this  time  by  a  vote  of  58  yeas 
to  25  nays,  with  13  Senators  not  voting. 
The  equal  rights  amendment  was  then 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  73  yeas  to  11  nays. 
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It  IS  ev.dent  from  these  vote  records 
that  a  chanee  of  a  few  yea  votes  to  nay 
votes  on  final  passa^-  would  ha.-  de- 
fea'''i  ::>■  dm--:.(im'-:--  I  an;  ■  :.-.  .:.ceu 
these  votes  would  have  char-.uf'd  :.ad  I 
not  submuted  and  secured  a'ijpLivjr.  of 
my  proposal  i:-.  each  of  thr  ''ao  ::istances. 

On  previous  occasions  I  have  made 
the  followins  statements: 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution ,1.-  reported  to  the  Senate.  Is  based 
ujxjn  the  I  .iacy  that  men  and  women  are 
so  much  alike  that  they  should,  under  all 
laws,  be  considered  equals.  The  truth  Is 
that  they  are  not  alike  to  any  such  degree. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Knowing  that  men  and  women  are  in- 
herently different,  plain  common  sense  tells 
me  that  the  law  can  recognize  that  difference 
by  granting  rights  and  benefits  and  exemp- 
tions to  women  which  need  not  necessarily 
be  granted  to  men.  And  that  is  what  Is  now 
done  by  the  laws  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 
It  is  to  preserve  those  laws,  beneficial  and 
protectl'.  e  to  women,  that  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  these  statements  are 
fullv  a.<;  applicable  now  as  they  were 
7  and  10  vt-ars  a.^n 

What  I  'ndeavor  to  do  by  proposing 
my  am^"ndmpnt  to  the  joint  resolution 
is  t.  Of  cert. in  that  no  rights  now  en- 
joyed bv  w(  rriPn  art    lo-^t  by  them.     The 


joint 


:'e,sol';'io:. 


it;h    it    use.s   the 


word  ■■riKhL.-5  '  dne.s  n->t  define  it.  In  fact, 
the  A  ordina  of  the  resolution  is  so  vague 
and  cor.fu.^ma  that  no  one  can  know  pre- 
cL^ely  what  r  mean.'; 

Mr  Prf'.sideiit  I  should  like  to  read 
into  thp  Recopp  a  letter  written  by  the 
Act;;,:i  St'Ci clary  of  Labor,  James  T. 
O  Connell: 

I  understand  that  you  have  Inquired  con- 
cerning the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  the  equal  rights  -amendment.  Sen- 
ate J'-^'.r.'  Ro-'^lMt.on  69. 

The  ix'partment  of  Labtw  strongly  sup- 
',--r-s  '.L  '■  pr...  :p.!?  of  equal  rights  between 
.v..  .  -■<  ;:  ' :.  .n  employment,  lii  civil 
rights  ar.a  a:  other  areas  and  we  favor  sound 
steps  to  eliminate  any  Inequities.  We  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  any  action  should 
be  taken  which  might  endanger  existing  leg- 
islative proteotlnns  of  the  employment  con- 
ditions of  wonifn  We  believe  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  69  la  drafted  In  such  a 
manner  ihaC  It  U  raoet  uncertain  as  to  what 
its  effect  would  be.  For  this  reason  we  do 
not  recommend  favorable  action  on  the 
proposal. 

In  other  words  that  is  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  as  to  what  will 
happen  unless  my  amendment  shall  be 
adopted. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  adoption  of  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
without  my  clarifying  wording  would  re- 
sult in  an  infinite  number  of  lawsuits 
and  in  endless  litigation.  Before  court 
interpretation  could  clarify  the  intent 
and  meaninff  of  the  Joint  resolution, 
many  years  would  elapse  during  which 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that 
rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  now  en- 
joyed by  women  throughout  the  United 
States  would  be  denied  to  them. 

A  report  made  in  June  1958  by  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  indicates  that  women  engage 
in  all  professions,  are  employed  in  all 
occupational  classifications  and  are  par- 
ticipating in  all  phases  of  governmental 


activity  and  community  life.  It  is  clear 
from  the  report  that  many  changes  have 
taken  pia  -v  ;n  tiie  status  of  women  in 
the  UniU'ci  ."^att-s  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
volurn'-  ol  ii'--;..s;ati  »n  enacted  in  recent 
ses.siou5  oi  State  iegisiature.s.  and.  there- 
fore, today,  the  proposal  and  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  amendment  are 
no  longer  valid.  The  difQculty  with  this 
issue  is  that  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  have  been  proceeding  on  the 
premise  that  nothing  has  happened 
within  the  more  than  30  years  since  the 
amendment  was  initially  proposed. 

My  opposition  is  fundamental  and 
deals  with  matters  that  are  basic  to  our 
social  structure.  The  chief  conflict  be- 
tween those  who  support  the  amend- 
ment and  those  who  oppose  it  is  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  discrimina- 
tion against  women.  Those  who  want 
equal  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
and  equal  status  for  women  know  that  it 
is  frequently  necessary  to  obtain  real 
equality  through  a  difference  in  treat- 
ment rather  than  an  identity  in  treat- 
ment. They  also  believe  that  orderly 
legisl.^tive  revision  by  means  of  specific 
bills  for  specific  ills  is  the  practical  way 
to  erase  such  unwise  discriminations  as 
still  exist  in  the  laws.  The  Women's 
Bureau  report  covers  a  period  of  20  years 
and  clearly  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of 
this  approach.  For  instance,  take  the 
matter  of  jury  service:  On  January  1. 
1938,  25  States  barred  women  from  serv- 
ing on  State  and  Federal  juries.  How- 
ever, on  January  1,  1958.  women  were 
eligible  for  jury  service  in  all  States  and 
only  three  States  bar  them  from  service 
on  State  juries. 

Another  dramatic  advance  in  the  legal 
status  of  women  is  the  change  in  the 
laws  related  to  married  women's  eligi- 
bility for  service  in  fiduciary  capacities. 
On  January  1.  1938.  32  States  barred 
married  women's  service  as  an  executor 
or  administrator  of  an  estate,  guardian, 
or  trustee.  By  January  1,  1958.  only  10 
States  still  had  minor  restrictions  on  a 
married  woman's  service  In  a  fiduciai-y 
capacity. 

The  support  for  the  amendment  has 
not  always  been  based  on  careful  analy- 
sis or  scientific  investigation.  The  op- 
ponents, on  the  other  hand,  have  at- 
tempted to  gather  current  data  to  sup- 
port their  point  of  view.  For  example, 
an  investigation  made  by  the  American 
Nurses'  Association  several  years  ago 
points  out  some  of  the  fallacies  of  the 
argument  of  the  sponsors.  The  study 
concluded  that  the  need  for  special  pro- 
tections for  women  is  increasing  rather 
than  decreasing. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  would  create 
endle.ss  and  useless  confusion  in  the  wide 
field  of  laws  relating  to  property,  per- 
sonal status,  and  marriage;  that  it  is 
unnecessary  because  most  of  the  in- 
equalities of  which  its  advocates  com- 
plain are  due  to  custom  and  tradition, 
not  to  law.  and  are  disappearing  in  the 
natural  course  of  social  progress;  and 
that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  nullify  our  special  labor  laws  for 
the  protection  of  women,  at  a  time  when 
such  legislation  is  more  necessary  than 
ever  before,  due  to  the  rapid   increase 


in  the  number  and  proportion  of  women 
in  the  country's  labor  force. 

For  these  reasons,  many  national  or- 
ganizations continue  to  oppose  this 
amendment.  Included  in  this  list  of 
opponents  are  such  organizations  as  the 
National  Consumers  League,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
American  Nurses'  As.sociation,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Catholic  Women,  and 
member  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Many  lawyers  and  les^al  scholars  view 
the  amendment  as  a  highly  Inept  method 
of  improving  the  legal  status  of  women. 

This  view  was  most  forcefully  ex- 
pressed by  Prof.  Paul  Freund  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  when  he  stated  that: 

The  basic  fallacy  In  the  proposed  amend- 
ment U  that  It  attempt«  to  deal  with 
complicated  and  highly  concrete  problems 
arising  out  of  a  diversity  of  human  relation- 
ships In  terms  of  a  single  and  simple  ab- 
straction. This  abstraction  is  undoubtedly 
a  worthy  ideal  for  mobilizing  legislative 
forces  In  order  to  remedy  particular  de- 
ficiencies In  the  law.  But  as  a  constitutional 
standard,  it  Is  hopelessly  inept  TTiat  the 
proposed  equal  rights  amendment  would 
open  up  an  era  of  regrettable  consequences 
for  the  legal  status  of  women  In  this  coun- 
try Is  highly  probable.  That  It  would  open 
up  a  period  of  extreme  confusion  in  consti- 
tutional law  is  a  certainty. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Women's  Bureau  rep>ort  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
also  ask  that  there  be  printed  a  list  of 
the  officers  of  24  national  organizations 
who  have  joined  in  submitting  a  state- 
ment to  the  advance  platform  hearings 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
held  in  Miami.  Fla..  on  June  27,  1960, 
urging  that  support  of  the  so-called 
equal  rights  amendment  be  omitted  from 
the  1960  Democratic  Party  platform. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

PHOPFRTT    AND  POLrnCAI.    RiOHTS  OF   WOMEN  — 

Jantjart  1,  1938-JANrAiiT  1.  1958 
Womens  Increased  participation  In  the 
labor  force  and  In  government  has  focused 
nationwide  attention  on  laws  affecting  their 
property  and  political  rights.  Today,  women 
represent  one-third  of  the  total  labor  force, 
and  about  one-half  of  these  22 '2  million 
women  are  married  During  some  period  of 
their  adult  life  most  women  are  wtige  earn- 
ers They  engage  In  all  professions,  are 
managers  and  owners  of  buslnesBes.  and  are 
emplciyed  In  all  occupational  claselflcationB. 
In  addition  to  their  own  earning?,  women 
control  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Nation's 
wealth.  Whether  In  or  out  of  the  labor 
force,  women  are  participating  In  all  phases 
of  governmental  activity  and  community 
life. 

The  fact  that  State  legl.<;Iatures  have  taken 
coeatoance  of  the  Importance  of  women's 
economic  and  political  status  is  evidenced 
by  the  volume  of  legislation  Introduced  and 
enacted  In  recent  sessions.  Areas  of  legis- 
lative action  Include,  among  others,  wom- 
en's eligibility  for  jury  service,  contractual 
rights  of  married  women  and  guardianship 
of  minor  chUdren. 

This  report  Is  based  on  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau series  157.  The  Legal  Status  of  Women. 
It  Indicates  changes  In  law,  by  enactment 
or  amendment.  In  the  20-year  period  from 
January  1,  1938  (the  date  of  the  original 
study)  to  January  1,  1S58.  The  material 
covered  is  selective  and  does  not  Include  all 
the  subjects  summarized  In  the  most  recent 
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report.   Bulletin    157.   "The   Legal  Status   of 
Women.  US.  Summary,  January  1,  1958." 

I.    POtJTICAl.    RIGHTS 

A.  Jury  sertHce 

January  1,  1938 

Twenty-five  States  '  barred  women  from 
service  on  State  and  Federal  juries.  In  the 
remaining  23  States  they  were  eligible  for 
Jury  service. 

January  1,  1958 
Women  are  eligible  for  Federal  Jury  serv- 
ice In  all  States.     Three   SUtes »  bar  them 
from  service  on  State  Juries. 

B    Elective    public    office — Eligibility    of 
tcomen 

January  1.  1938 

Oklahoma,  by  constitutional  provision, 
made  women  ineligible  for  Governor.  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor, 
attorney  general,  treasurer,  superintendent 
of  public  Instructions,  and  State  examiner 
and  Inspector. 

Women  were  fully  eligible  for  elective  pub- 
lic office  In  all  other  States. 

January  1,  1958 
Women  are  eligible  for  elective  public  office 
in  all  States. 

n.    CIVIL    BIGHTS 

A.  Contractual   rights  of  a   married   woman 

1.  Bight  to  contract  with  respect  to  her 
separate  real  property: 

January   1,   1938 

Twenty-seven  States  -  restricted  a  married 
woman's  powers. 

Januiry   1.   1958 

Four  additional  States  '  removed  restric- 
tions. A  total  of  25  States  have  no  restric- 
tions.   Twenty-three  States  still  have  them. 

2.  Right  to  contract  with  respect  to  her 
separate  personal  property; 

Januiu-y   1,  1938 

Six  States  ^  restricted  a  married  woman's 
powers 

January  1,  1958 

No  State  restricts  a  married  woman's 
powers.  ^ 

3    Contracts  between  husband  and  wife: 
January  1,  1938 

Thirty-three  States'  limited  or  did  not 
permit  contracts  be  ween  husband  and  wife. 
Only  two  States- -Ckjnnectlcut  and  New 
York— permitted  hvisband  and  wife  to  con- 
tract with  each  ottier  regarding   both   real 


'  Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana. 
Nebraska,  New  Hiunpshlre,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina.  Oklahoma.  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  West  Vlrgtiiia,  Wyoming. 

» Alabama,  Mlsslstilppl,  South  Carolina. 

=  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware.  Florida. 
Georgia.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mln- 
'^sota.  Missouri,  Ni-braska.  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhod.>  Island,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Vuglnia,  West  Virginia. 

'  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Texas. 

■Connecticut,  Fljrlda,  Georgia,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Oregon. 

"Alabama,  Arlzoca,  California,  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia.  Florida,  Georgia,  Indi- 
ana, Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Massachusetts.  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire.  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio.  Oklahoma. 
^  Rhode  Island,  801th  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Vermont,  VU-?lnla,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin.  Wyoming. 


ana  personal  property.  Seven  States  ■  had 
no  restrictions  on  personal  property  con- 
tracts; 11  •  had  none  with  respect  to  real 
property. 

January  1,  1958 

In  19  States  •  husband  and  wife  may  con- 
tract freely  with  respect  to  both  real  and 
personal  property.  Fourteen  States  '"  limit 
such  contracts.  Massachusetts  and  Vermont 
prohibit  contracts  between  husband  and  wife 
except  partnership  agreements.  No  statutc«-y 
right  of  contracting  exists  In  the  remaining 
11  States." 

4  Married  women's  eligibility  for  service 
in   fiduciary   capacities: 

January  1,  1938 
Thirty-two  States  "  limited  or  barred  mar- 
ried women's  service  as  an  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator of  an  estate,  guardian  or  trustee. 
In  17  States  a  woman  whether  married  or 
single  had  full  capacity. 

January  1,  1958 
Ten  States  '  have  minor  restrictions  on  a 
married     woman's    service    In    a    fiduciary 
capacity. 

B.  Procedure  required  for  a  married  tooman 
to  engage  in  a  separate  business 

January  1,  1938 

Six  States  '•  had  so-called  sole-trader 
statutes  which  required  some  formal  proce- 
dure to  empower  a  married  woman  to  engage 
in  business  on  her  own  account.  &ght 
States  •-'  had  statutes  requiring  a  wife  to 
place  on  public  record  a  list  of  her  separate 
personal  property  In  order  that  her  rights 
of  ownership  would  be  protected  if  the  prop- 
erty were  seized  by  her  husband's  creditors 
on  the  assumption  that  It  is  his  property. 

January  1.  1958 
Five  States  '"  have  sole-trade  statutes 
requiring  some  formal  procedure  on  part  of 
a  married  woman  who  desires  to  engage  in  a 
separate  business.  Massachusetts  requires 
that  In  order  for  a  married  woman  to  protect 
her  business  from  her  husband's  creditors, 
she  must  record  a  "separate  business  certifi- 
cate" in  the  town  where  the  business  is  con- 
ducted.    Five  additional  States  >•  have  Stat- 


■  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Maryland.  Missouri, 
New  York,  North  Dakota.  South  Carolina. 

*  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut.  Illinois, 
Iowa.  Michigan.  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Ore- 
gon. Pennsylvania,  Utah. 

•  Arkansas,  Colorado.  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware. Florida.  Idaho.  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Nebraska.  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota.  Pennsyl- 
vania. South  Carolina.  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Wisconsin. 

*■  California.  Illinois.  Iowa.  Kentucky. 
Maine.  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  West  Virginia. 

■'  Alabama,  Arizona,  District  of  Columbia. 
Indiana.  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Oregon,  Tennes- 
see, Virginia,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

"  Alabama,  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, District  of  Columbia.  Idaho.  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin. 

"  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho, 
New  Hampshire.  North  Carolina.  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota.  Utah.  Virginia. 

"California.  Florida.  Nevada.  North  Caro- 
lina. Pennsylvania,  Texas. 

"•  Arkansas,  California,  Idaho,  Massachu- 
setts, Montana,  Nevada.  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota. 

'♦  California.  Florida.  Nevada,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Texas. 

»•  Arkansas.  California.  Montana,  Nevada, 
Oklahoma. 


utes  jsermlttlng  a  married  woman  to  place  on 
public  record  a  lUt  of  her  separate  personal 
property,  from  whatever   source   derived   In 
order  that  her  rights  of  ownership  may  be 
protected  from  her  husband's  creditors. 
C.  Married  woman's  management  and  control 
of  her  own  earnings 
January  1,  1938 
In  all  States  except  7  '"  of  the  8  community- 
property   States   a  married   woman   had   the 
right  to  manage  and  control  her  own  earn- 
ings. 

January  1,  1958 
All  States  but  6  »•  of  the  community-prop- 
erty  States,   give   married  women   the  right 
to  manage  and  control  her  own  earnings. 
D.  Domicile  of  a  married  woman 
January  1,   1938 
In  all  States  a  married  woman's  domicile 
follows  that  of  her  husband.     Separate  domi- 
cile was  allowed  for: 
Voting,  seven  SiAtes." 
Public  office,  five  States. =" 

January   1,  1958 

Married  woman  s  domicile  follows  that  of 
her  husband  In  all  States.  Separate  domi- 
cile Is  allowed  for: 

Voting,  eighth  States.^ 

Public  office,  four  States." 

E.  Family  homestead 
1.  Exemption 
January   1.   1938 
Forty-two  Statfs"  entitled  the  head  of  a 
family,  that  Is,  a  person  on  whom  others  are 
dependent     for     support,     to     a     homestead 
exemption  from  seizure  for  debt  by  creditors. 
Seven   States  ~   did   not   allow  such  an  ex- 
emption. 

January  1,  1958 
Wi^h  the  addition  of  Arizona,   43   States 
provide  a  homestead  exemption. 

2.  Conveyance 

January   1,   1938 

Of   all    the   States    allowing   a    homestead 

exemption.    21  '•   lequlred    the   signature    of 

both  husband  and  wife  to  make  a  valid  deed, 

conveyance,  or  sale  of  the  homestead. 

January  1,  1958 
The   number    requiring   the    signature    of 
both  husband  and  wife  to  make  a  valid  con- 
veyance of  the  homestead  has  been  Increased 


"  Arizona,  California,  Louisiana,  Nevada. 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  Washington. 

"Arizona,  California,  Louisiana,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Texas. 

^' Maine,  Michigan,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Virglnl.i,  Wisconsin. 

-  California,  Massachusetts,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 

--California,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 

-'  Maine,  Nevada  New  Jersey,  New  York. 

='  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine. 
Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Missis- 
sippi. Missouri.  Mantana.  Nebraska,  Nevada. 
New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico, 
New  York.  North  Carolina.  North  Dakota, 
Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Oregon.  South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas.  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

*«  Arizona,  District  of  Columbia,  Delaware, 
Indiana.  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island. 

"Alabama,  Arkansas,  California.  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee.  Utah,  Vermont,  Wyomng. 
Texas. 
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by    13   Stiitps   '   m;ik:ng   a   total   of   34   States 
with  :h:s  requirement. 

3    R'.ght  to  homes'f  id      ri  death  of  one 
sp<  -ise 

(a)  Absolute  title: 

January   1,   1938 
The  absolute  title  to  the  family  home  was 
given  to  the  surviving  spouse  in  11  States*; 
to  the  widow  only,  in  3  States." 

January  1,   1958 
The  family  home  descends  to  the  surviving 
spouse  absolutely  in  eight  States." 

(b)  Life  occupany: 

January  1.  1938 
Life  occupancy  of  the  family  homestead  was 
given   to  surviving  spouse  in  13  States;"  to 
the  widow  only,  in  15  States." 

January   1,  1958 
EJleven  States  "  give  either  spouse  the  right 
to  occupy  the  family  homestead  during  his 
or  her  lifetime:   the  widow  only.  Is  entitled 
to  life  occupancy  in  nine  States." 

(c)  Occupancy  for   limited   period: 

J.^nuary  1,   1938 

Occupancy  of  the  family  homestead  for  a 
limited  period  on  death  of  husband  or  wife, 
as  provided  by  statute,  weis  available  to  either 
spouse  In  eight  additional  States;"  to  the 
widow  only.  In   nine   additional  States." 

January  1.  1958 

Plve  additional  States  '^  give  either  spouse 
a  statuWfy  right  to  occupy  the  family  home- 
stead for  a  limited  period;  Ave  States  *  give 
such  right  to  the  widow  only. 

Eight  States  "  make  no  statutory  provision 
for  either  spouse  to  have  any  speclJac  interest 
In  the  family  homestead. 

F.   Provision  for  spouse  on  death  of  husband 

OT  Wife 

1 .  Cash  allowance 

January  1,  1938 

An  allowance  for  reasonable  support,  lim- 
ited   In    amount   or   in   length   of    time   was 

a.  iilao.e     uj     uhe    surviving    spouse    in     17 


.\r::'vi  I -w^,  K-  ".-^^v  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.  Mississippi.  Missouri.  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Hanipshire,  New  Mexico,  Ohio, 
Washington. 

>*  Arizona,  California,  Idaho.  Kansas,  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi.  Nevada,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Washington.  Wyoming. 

»•  Alabama,  Florida.  Wisconsin. 

••  Arizona,  California,  Colorado.  Idaho,  Ne- 
vada. Utah.  Vermont,  Wisconsin. 

"  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Minne- 
sota. Montana.  Nebraska.  New  Hampshire. 
New  Mexico.  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Ore- 
gon. South  Dakota.  Texas. 

"  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Michigan.  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

"  Connecticut,  Illinois.  Minnesota.  Mis- 
sissippi, Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Texas. 

*•  Arkansas,  Florida.  Georgia,  Massachu- 
setts. Missouri,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee.  Virginia. 

"  California.  Idaho.  Iowa.  New  Jersey.  Ohio. 
Utah.  West  Virginia,  Wyoming. 

^  Arizona,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
Montana.  Nevada,  New  Hampshire. 

"  Iowa,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia. 

"  Alabama,  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Michigan.  Oregon.  Rhode  Island,  South  Caro- 
Una. 

•*  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia.  Mary- 
land. Pennsylvania,  Washington,  Wyoming, 
Kansas.  Louisiana. 


States ";  and  to  the  widow  only  in  31 
States."  South  Carolina  had  no  such  pro- 
vision. 

January  1.  1958 

Thl.'i^y  States  •  grant  a  cash  allowance  for 
the  support  of  the  widow  and  minor  chil- 
dren pending  settlement  of  the  estate;  14  ** 
State!'  provide  such  an  allowance  for  either 
spouse.  No  provision  for  a  money  allowance 
is  made  in  5  States  •♦  although  cash  may  be 
Included  in  property  setoff  to  the  survivors. 

2.  Family  household  goods 

January  1.  1938 

Family  household  goods  may  be  reserved 

for   the   use   of    the   surviving   spouse    in    16 

States  •';    and    of    the    widow    only,    in    20  •* 

States. 

The  remainder  of  the  49  Jurisdictions  did 
not    have    comparable    statutory    provisions. 

January  1.  1958 
Sixteen  States  *■  give  the  surviving  spouse 
the  household  furnishings;  16  States  **  have 
such  a  provision  for  the  wife  only:  the  re- 
maining 18  States  •  have  no  specific  pro- 
vision for  distribution  of  the  household 
furnishings. 

G.  Responsibility  for  family  support 
January  1.   1938 

The  husband  and  father  had  the  primary 
duty  to  supfKirt  the  family  in  all  States. 
Nine  States  ^  required  a  wife  to  support  her 


*'  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia.  Loui- 
siana, Maine.  Maryland,  Minnesota.  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Utah.  Washington.  West  Virginia. 

•'  Alabama.  Arizona.  Arkansas.  California. 
Colorado.  Delaware.  Florida.  Georgia.  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas.  Kentucky. 
Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Mississippi.  Ne- 
vada. New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode 
Island.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont.  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

"  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Colorado.  Delaware, 
Florida.  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Ken- 
tucky. Louisiana.  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Mississippi.  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada. 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon. 
Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texa.s,  Vermont.  Wisconsin. 

"  California.  Connecticut.  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota.  Missouri,  New 
York,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington. Wyoming. 

♦♦  Alabama,  District  of  Columbia,  Pennsyl- 
,vanla.  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

♦^  California,  District  of  Coiumbla,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota.  Missouri.  Montana.  Ne- 
braska. New  York.  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa. Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont. Wyoming. 

♦«  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Connecti- 
cut. Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa.  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi.  Ne- 
vada. New  Jersey.  Rhode  Island.  Tennessee. 
Texas.   Virginia.   Washington,   Wisconsin. 

«"  California,  Connecticut,  District  of 
Columbia.  Kansas.  Maryland.  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio.  Okla- 
homa, Oregon.  South  Dakota,  Utali,  Vermont, 
Wyoming. 

"  Alabama.  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Florida, 
Georgia,  Idaho.  Iowa,  Massachusetts.  Michi- 
gan. Mississippi,  Montana.  Nevada,  Rhode 
Island.  Tennessee.  Texas.  Wisconsin. 

**  Arkansas.  Colorado.  Delaware.  Illinois. 
Indiana.  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  North  E>akota,  Pennsylvania.  South 
Carolina,  Virginia.  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

^  California,  Idaho.  Nevada,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dako4|^,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota. 


husband  out  of  her  separate  property  IX  he 
had  no  separate  or  community  property  and 
was  unable  through  Infirmity,  to  support 
himself. 

January  1.   1958 

The  husband  and  father  has  the  primary 
duty  of  supporting  his  wife  and  family  In 
all  Jurisdictions  Fifteen  States  "  by  statute 
require  the  wife  to  support  the  husband  out 
of  her  separate  property  if  he  has  no  sepa- 
rate or  community  property  and  through 
Infirmity  cannot  support  himself. 

H.  Guardianship  of  minor   children   of   the 
marriage 

January  1,  1938 

Twenty-three  States  "  made  the  father  the 
guardian  of  the  minor  children  during  mar- 
riage. In  26  States  father  and  mother  had 
Joint  guardianship. 

January   1,   1958 

Six  States  **  prefer  the  father  as  guardian. 
In  43  States,  the  father  and  mother  have 
Joint  guardianship. 

SiGNTRS  or  Statement  SuBMrmn  to  Advanck 

P*i.ATFORM  Hearings.  Democratic  National 

CoMMirrEE,  JtTNi  27, 1960 

Jacob  S.  Potofsky.  president.  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

T.  J.  Lloyd,  president.  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America. 

Patrick  Murphy  Malln.  executive  director, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Samuel  H  Beer,  chairman,  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action. 

Selma  M.  Borchardt.  Washington  repre- 
sentative. American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Mrs.  Judith  G.  Whltaker.  executive  secre- 
tary,  American   Nurses   Association. 

Joseph  A.  Belrne,  president,  Conununlca- 
tlons  Workers  of  America. 

Thelma  Stevens,  Department  of  Christian 
Social  Relations.  Woman's  Division,  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Jacob  dayman,  administrative  director. 
Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO. 

David  Dublnsky,  president.  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers  Union. 

James  B,  Carey,  president,  International 
Union  of  Electrical.  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers 

Karl  F.  Feller,  president.  International 
Union  of  United  Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal,  Soft 
Drink,  and  Distillery  Workers  of  America. 

Vera  Mayer,  general  secretary,  National 
Consumers  League. 

Margaret  J.  Mealey.  executive  secretary. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hymes,  president.  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Dorothy  I.  Height,  president.  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women. 

Fern  M.  Colborn,  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Centers. 

O.  A.  Knight,  president.  Oil,  Chemical  and 
Atomic  Workers  International  Union. 

James  A.  Suffrldge.  president.  Retail  Clerks 
International  Association. 

William  Pollock,  president.  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  of  America. 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  president.  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America. 

David  J.  McDonald,  president.  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America. 


"California.  Idaho.  Illinois,  Montana.  Ne- 
vada. New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico.  New 
York.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  South 
Dakota,  Utah.  Texas.  Washington 

"Alabama.  Arizona.  Arkansas.  California, 
Colorado.  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia, 
Idaho.  Iowa.  Louisiana.  Massachusetts.  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Ver- 
mont.   Virginia,    Washington,    Wyoming. 

•*  Alabama,  Georgia.  Louisiana,  New  Mex- 
ico. North  Carolina,  Texas. 
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George  Baldanid,  president.  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America. 

Gladys  Cornel]  Irwin,  member,  national 
board.  Young  Wooaen's  Christian  Association. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak,  very  briefly,  in  opposition  to  the 
joint  resolution,  even  as  amended. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution appears  to  be  something  good 
upon  its  face,  but  If  it  were  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  ratified  by 
a  sufficient  nuir  ber  of  States  it  would  in- 
troduce confusion  In  virtually  all  of  the 
laws  of  the  States  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
the  United  Stages. 

We  have  on  the  statute  books  a  Fed- 
eral act  which  provides  for  the  drafting 
of  men  to  servo  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  Nation  and  participate  in  combat  in 
those  Armed  l^rces.  If  the  proposed 
constitutional  f  jnendment  were  added  to 
the  Constitutifm  it  would  cast  doubt 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 

Every  State  has  laws  to  regulate  the 
institution  of  marriage,  to  regulate  mat- 
ters of  divorce  to  regulate  the  support 
of  families,  and  so  on.  There  are  laws 
with  regard  to  :he  powers  and  capacities 
of  married  men  and  married  women  to 
convey  property  and  to  make  wills. 

In  North  Carolina,  for  example,  we 
have  a  law  which  imposes  an  obligation 
upon  the  husband  and  the  father  to  sup- 
port the  wife  and  the  children  of  the 
marriage.  The  equal  rights  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  would  wipe  out  that 
law  and  would  put  the  same  obligation 
upon  the  wife  t  nd  the  motlier  as  it  does 
upon  the  husbaid  and  the  father  to  sup- 
port the  family. 

We  have  in  North  Caiolina  a  law 
which  says  tiiat  a  wife  can  disinherit  her 
husband  entirely,  but  that  a  husband 
cannot  disinherit  his  wife  or  deprive  her 
of  the  propert:-'  which  she  would  take 
under  the  interstate  laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina. If  the  equal  rights  amendment 
were  to  become  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion it  would  destioy  that  law.  and  we 
would  not  know  what  the  law  is  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  BUSli.  Mi.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Would  not  the  amend- 
ment we  agreed  to  do  away  with  the  pos- 
sibilities the  Senator  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  amendment 
we  agreed  to  would  have  Uiat  efTect.  But 
we  should  not  engage  in  shadowboxing. 
The  proposed  :imendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution in  its  original  form,  while  it 
appears  to  be  fair  upon  its  face,  is  so  un- 
wise that  we  ought  to  reject  it  If 
adopted  in  its  original  form,  it  would 
put  in  doubt  the  validity  of  every  State 
law  regulating  marriage,  divorce,  care 
and  custody  of  the  family,  as  well  as  all 
Stat*  laws  relating  to  Uie  lipht^s  of  mar- 
ned  men  and  married  women  to  acquire. 
to  convey  and  to  devise  property.  It 
vould  also  put  in  doubt  iho  prov;.^:on  ■; 
the  social  secunty  law  fix;nK  the  datee 
for  the  retirerrei:t  of  incTi  and  women. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ari/-  :.a  i-.u.--  vt-ry 
well  said,  the  lunendnitiii  v,ou.d  put  in 


doubt  every  law  of  every  State  making 
distinctions  between  the  labor  of  men 
and  the  labor  of  women.  I  wi.sh  to  say. 
I  think  there  is  a  difference  between  men 
and  women,  and  I  thank  God  for  the 
difference.  (Laughter.)  I  do  not  think 
we  can  wipe  it  out  by  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
Mr.  BUTLER,  and  Mr.  SCOTT  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  then  I  should 
like  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  bringing  out 
these  facts.  I  think  many  i>eople  who 
are  advocating  equal  rights  for  women  do 
not  realize  they  are  seeking  to  take 
away  a  lot  of  rights  which  the  women 
now  have,  and  the  men  do  not  have. 
That  is  what  I  have  tried  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  time  and  time 
again,  when  amendments  such  as  this 
have  been  proi>osed. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  ought 
not  to  sukMnit  any  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  take  away  the 
rights  of  our  good  women  of  the  grsnd 
old  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  bring  the 
women  down  the  our  level. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  ERVTN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  There  are  many  ladies 
in  the  United  States,  and  indeed,  there 
are  quite  a  few  in  the  gallery,  who  are 
interested  in  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment.  It  is  a  very  strange  pro- 
cedure that  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  should  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  apparently  with  no  sponsor  and 
nobody  to  manage  the  joint  resolution 
on  the  floor. 

To  say  the  least.  I  was  shocked  when 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  was  accepted,  on  a  voice 
vote,  after  very  little  debate,  with  no  one 
to  present  the  other  side. 

I  certainly  am  not  manapintr  the  joint 
resolution,  but  I  know  there  i.";  a  great 
deal  of  interest  on  the  p.>.t  of  a  va.«:t 
number  of  people  in  the  ;'ro;.(.sfKi  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate owes  some  little  courtesy  ixi  that  re- 
gard. At  least  the  joint  resolution 
should  have  a  i?arent  When  a  ; oint 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate,  some 
Senator  ought  to  be  present  to  spf-ak 
for  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  one  more  thing.  The  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  would 
confer  upon  the  Federal  courts  the 
power  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  every 
State  law  relating  to  all  the  raatu-rs  I 
mentioned,  and  to  hundreds  of  other 
matters.  It  would  likewise  cast  doubt 
upon  the  validity  of  many  acts  of 
Congre.ss. 

Mr.  SCuTT.  Mr.  Pre.-.idenl.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  was 
a^irr-cd  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  nov,  deb::e  to  speak 
upon  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  ('l-T-ICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pt'iinsylvan:a  ha-s  the  floor. 


CHANNEL  ASSIGNMENT  BY  FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS  COM- 
MISSION TO  LOCAL  OUTLET  IN 
VAIL  MILLS,  N.Y. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  waiting  .since  12  o'clock  for  this  op- 
portunity to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  with  in- 
terest two  recent  statements  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Proxmire]  relating  to  a  hearing  exam- 
iner's recommendations  for  a  channel 
assignment  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  a  local  outlet  in 
Vail  Mills,  N.Y. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  on  the  floor  at 
the  time  of  these  remarks,  because  it 
seems  to  me  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  committing  the  very  error 
of  which  he  complained  in  the  FCC  pre- 
liminary decision;  that  is,  using  con- 
gressional membership  as  an  influence  m 
a  television  decision  of  the  FVderal  Com- 
munications Commission.  I  can  speak 
impartially  in  this  matter  as  I  have  no 
such  interest  in  TV  or  radio  ownership. 

If  I  interpret  his  remarks  correctlly. 
the  Senator  charged  that  a  decision 
favorable  to  one  applicant  v^ill  definitely 
be  forthcoming  because  that  applicant 
has  among  its  stockholders  five  Congress- 
m«i  who  own  less  than  6  percent  of  its 
stock. 

I  might  add.  Mr  President,  if  that 
sort  of  obj€«tion  were  valid  it  might  in- 
volve the  interests  of  a  great  number  of 
Members  of  tlie  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  If  this  is  so,  we  may 
well  consider  whether  such  ownership 
should  be  considered  as  permissible  by 
the  adoption  of  a  code  of  erhica!  conduct 
by  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Senator  based  his  judf-'ment  on  a 
decision  by  a  hearing  examiner  and  on 
an  announcement  that  the  Commisfion 
will  affirm  the  exammer. 

Under  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  and  the  Communications  Act  an  im- 
partial examiner  conducted  a  hearing  In 
this  case,  in  which  all  parties  participat- 
ed. The  examiner  then  made  an  initial 
decision,  using  various  c.-,:t  na  .set  up  by 
the  Commission  X.o  determine  which  ap- 
plicant is  best  quahfied  t-o  serve  the 
public  interest. 

In  appljdnp  one  of  these  criteria  that 
of  "civic  participation,"  the  examiner's 
statement  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Congressmen,  who  were  stock- 
holders, would  have  the  a:  ility  :o  dis- 
cern and  be  responsive  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  their  community. 

.A.fter  a  full  hearing  and  listening  to 
oral  argument  on  the  exceptions  t-o  the 
initial  decision,  the  Commi.'^sion  an- 
nounced  it  would  affirm  the  examiner. 

However,  the  instructions  given  to  the 
staff  on  th'^'  effect  the  presence  among 
the  stockholders  of  these  Cont^re'^smen 
■will  have  on  the  decision  were  nn  made 
public — nor  was  the  vote  of  the  Commis- 
sion— and  the  decision  is  still  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  written. 

After  it  Is  prepared,  it  must  come  back 
to  the  Commission  for  a  final  vote. 

When  the  final  decision  does  come 
before  the  Commission,  any  Commis- 
sioner can,  of  course,  change  his  vote. 
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I  do  not  attempt  to  judge,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  knowledge  of  what  the  record 
contains,  what  is  a  proper  decision. 

If  a  grant  to  this  appUcant  would  be 
"political  payola."  as  the  Senator 
charges,  it  would  seem  to  me  he  opens 
himself  to  the  allegation  that  he  is  en- 
paging  in  an  ex  parte  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  Federal  Commimications 
Commission  to  change  its  final  vote — the 
very  type  of  activity  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  deplores,  and  which  the 
Congress  desires  to  prevent. 

I  believe  that  Senators  should  not  at- 
tempt to  be  the  judges  in  cases  they 
have  not  heard  and  of  which  they  speak 
only  as  an  advocate  of  one  side — at  least 
not  until  trials  are  completed  and  de- 
cision.'; are  made  final 
I  .Mr  PROXMIRP:  M.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  SCOTT      I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  notified  me  that  he  was 
going  to  make  this  speech.  He  sent  me  a 
copy  of  his  speech,  and  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate it.  I  ask  the  Senator  this  ques- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  in 
referring  to  himself,  he  said : 

'  I  can  speak  impaxtlally  in  this  matter  as  I 
have  no  such  interest  In  TV  or  radio  owner- 
ship. 

I  To  make  sure  there  is  no  ambiguity 
in  the  Senators  statement.  I  presume  he 
meant  that  he  has  no  financial  invest- 
ment. I  presume  he  did  not  mean  that 
he  has  no  sense  of  responsibility  or  no 
interest  in  the  subject  of  who  owns  radio 

I  or  television  stations. 

Mr  SCOTT.  No.  I  am  as  interested 
a^  ;.^  any  Senator  or  citizen  in  seeing 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications  Commission   are   fair   and 

I  impartial.  My  reference  was  intended 
to  make  clear  to  the  Senate  that  I  have 
no  financial  interest  in  any  television  or 
radio  concern  of  any  kind.  I  simply 
seek  to  point  out — and  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor wUl  understand  my  point — that  none 
of  us  should  indulge  in  any  kind  of  com- 
ment that  would  tend  to  influence  deci- 

I  sions   of    the    Federal    Communications 

'  Commission.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  ap- 
plicants about  which  we  have  spoken,  or 
any  other  applicants.  I  speak  only  of 
the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  and 
hope  that  the  Commission  will  be  im- 

I  hampered  by  any  outside  source. 

I  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  merely  wished  to 
make  sure  there  was  no  insinuation — 
and  I  know  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania did  not  intend  to  imply  such — that 
he  is  unique  in  this  controversy  in  hav- 
ing no  interest  in  any  radio  or  television 
station;  but  that  I  might  have  such  an 
interest.  I  do  not  know  the  identity  of 
fhe  stockholders  of  any  of  the  applicants 
whose  applications  were  denied.  The 
only  knowledge  I  have  of  the  stockhold- 
ers who  were  granted  temporarily  and 
tentatively  the  license  is  that  there  were 
five  Congressmen  who  were  minor  stock- 
holders 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  desire  to  say  that  it 
never  entered  my  mind  to  imply  in  any- 
way that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  any  interest  in  any  of  these  matters 
in  that  connection. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wanted  to  make 
clear  that  point.  I  noticed  the  Senator 
has  said: 

After  a  full  hearing  and  listening  to  oral 
argument  on  the  exceptions  to  the  Initial 
decision,  the  Commission  announced  It 
would  affirm  the  exEimlner. 

This  announcement  was  a  public  an- 
nouncement which  was  carried  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  It  was  car- 
ried in  the  Washington  Post.  It  was  an 
afllrmation  by  the  Commission  of  the 
examiner's  decision.  I  have  checked 
and  I  find  that  this  is  a  decision  which, 
while  not  foifcally  final,  is  virtually 
final. 

I  invite  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  indicate  if  he  will  any  instance 
in  which  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  made  a  decision  affirm- 
ing the  examiner  and  then  has  reversed 
its  decision? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  familiarity 
whatever  with  the  dockets  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  The 
F>oint  I  have  made,  as  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator understands,  is  that  the  decision 
has  not  been  written.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  may  vote  against 
the  decision,  some  may  change  prior 
votes.  Criticism  at  this  time  would  per- 
haps operate  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
some  that  a  Commissioner  who  actually 
intends  to  vote  against  the  decision  is  In 
fact  making  himself  a  party  to  the  af- 
firmative position.  Since  the  decision 
has  not  been  written,  in  my  opinion  the 
criticism  was  premature. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  in  the  article  reporting 
the  situation,  said: 

A  company  with  five  Congressmen  as  stock- 
holders has  been  commended  for  such  "civic 
participation"  and  tentatively  awarded  a 
valuable  Federal  license  to  run  a  television 
station. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
in  what  appeared  to  be  a  precedent-shat- 
tering decision,  acted  after  the  examiner  In 
the  case.  J  D.  Bond,  ruled  that  "It  cannot 
be  Ignored"  that  some  of  the  stockholders 
are  Members  of  "the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

This,  we  found,  gave  the  firm  an  edge 
over  a  rival  applicant  In  the  area  of  "civic 
participation,"  one  of  the  yardsticks  used 
by  the  FCC  in  deciding  contested  cases. 

It  then  went  on  to  report: 

It  was  believed  to  be  the  first  time  that  a 
regulatory  agency  had  apparently  supported 
the  position  that  an  applicant  which  has 
Congressmen  among  Its  stockholders  thereby 
gains  an  advantage  over  Its  rival. 

In  this  news  comment  carried  in  this 
fine  paper,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
said: 

This  should  be  good  news  for  Congressmen 
who  are  In  a  position  to  allow  or  disallow 
funds  for  the  FCC  and  who  can  pass  laws 
affecting  the  agency's  operations. 

»I  think  anybody  reading  that  article 
would  certainly  construe  that  to  be  a 
conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  reporter, 
for  which  the  city  editor  and  the  news- 
paper took  responsibility.  Indicates  the 
kind  of  morally  adverse  consequences 
this  decision  can  have.  Now.  was  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  prejudging 
this  decision  of  the  FCC? 


What  I  wish  to  emphasize  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  that  this  was 
not  a  tentative  decision  by  the  examiner 
This  was  a  decision  that  the  Commission 
had  affirmed,  and  indicates  a  position 
that  they  had  taken.  Once  a  public  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  by  an  agency 
of  the  Government  of  the  position  that 
it  intends  to  take  in  a  case,  to  say  that 
any  comment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  in  public  on  that  announcement  is 
out  of  order  or  ex  parte  would  throttle 
legitimate  and  proper  criticism  and  dis- 
cussion of  administrative  agencies. 
After  all.  where  is  the  terminal  point? 
After  the  Commission  makes  its  final 
decision,  an  appeal  can  be  had  to  the 
court,  and  until  then  the  judicial  process 
has  not  been  completed.  It  is  true  that 
these  applications  must  be  renewed  3 
years  from  now.  and  If  we  follow  the 
logic  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  never  com- 
ment on  these  situations. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  at  this  present 
moment  I  do  not  even  know  the  name  of 
the  television  station  or  its  owners.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  docket.  I 
have  no  intent  to  be  represented  as  ad- 
vocating, pro  or  con.  any  decision.  I 
feel  that  if  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  an  Interest  in  television  or  radio 
stations,  and  It  is  felt  that  such  Interest 
is  improper,  a  code  of  ethical  conduct 
should  be  considered 

I  addressed  my  comments  solely  to  thr 
fact  that  until  there  has  been  a  written 
decision  giving  the  reasons  for  the  Com- 
mission's decision,  stating  which  Com- 
missioners favor  and  which  Commission- 
ers oppose  the  decision,  premature 
criticism  ojjerates  unfairly  upon  those 
Commissioners  whose  opinions  have  not 
been  heard  and  whose  dissents  have  not 
been  heard.  What  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  dune  in  effect  is  to  give 
a  blanket  condemnation  of  the  entlro 
Commission.  My  point  Is  for  fairness, 
and  against  prejudging. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  at  no 
time  did  I  make  any  statement  that  indi- 
cated that  one  or  the  other  applicants 
should  receive  the  award.  What  I  did 
was  to  discuss  only  the  single  principle 
that  ownership  of  stock  by  Congressmen 
should  not  be  construed  as  a  favorable 
criterion.  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  came  to 
my  office  and  he  admitted  in  my  office 
that  it  is  a  settled  policy  of  the  FCC  to 
give  preferred  consideration  to  appli- 
cants who  include  Congressmen  as  own- 
ers. They  do  that  on  the  basis  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  civic  minded 
people  who  have  an  Interest  In  their  con- 
stituents. It  is  this  principle  that  I 
made  explicitly  and  rec>eatedly  clear  In 
my  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  June  20  and  on  June  24.  and  I  Invite 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  Indi- 
cate anything  In  my  statement  which 
went  further  than  simply  to  discuss  that 
principle. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  It  Is  my  Im- 
pression that  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
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eral   Communications    Commission   did 
not  vote  and  excluded  himself  from  the 
^decision. 

A  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  Chairman  of  the  FCC  was 
not  acting  In  an  ex  parte  way.  He  dis- 
qualified himself.  He  was  not  a  party 
in  any  sense  to  the  decision.  I  am  not 
saying  that  he  was.  The  Chairman  of 
the  FCC  had  every  right  to  come  to  my 
office,  but  I  do  say  that  he  affirmed  to 
me  the  fact  that  congressional  prefer- 
ence is  a  settled  position  and  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  FCC.  That  is  why  I  re- 
peated my  assertion  and  charge  on  the 
floor  on  June  24,  and  it  was  directed 
entirely  to  this  principle.  I  do  not  care 
at  all  about  who  gets  a  channel  in  Al- 
bany, as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
indicates  that  he  does  not. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  under- 
stands that  I  have  made  the  point  that 
Chairman  Ford  him.'^elf  has  disassociated 
himself  from  the  decision. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wanted  to  be  particu- 
larly sure  that  we  were  being  entirely 
fair  to  Chairman  Ford  and.  in  a  larger 
sense,  to  the  Commission. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows 
that  neither  he  nor  I  have  any  personal 
interest  In  the  matter.  I  am  approach- 
ing it  from  the  standpoint  of  whether 
or  not  comments,  prior  to  the  Commis- 
sion's decision,  ought  to  be  made.  I 
respect  the  Senator's  right  to  disagree 
with  me.  and  I  know  he  respects  my 
view. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  it  was  an  extremely  bad  reason  that 
was  given  by  the  examiner.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC 
affirmed  this  was  a  settled  policy  of  the 
FCC.  I  had  the  duty  to  protest  it  as 
publicly  and  promptly  as  I  could,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  did  that.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  indi- 
cated very  generously  that  he  recognizes 
that  I  have  no  other  Interest  in  doing  it. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  beUeve  this  helps  clear 
up  the  matter.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  for  a 
question,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  so 
preciously  obtained. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  had  in 
mind  utilizing  the  moment  yielded  to  me 
by  my  collea;jue  to  tell  the  Senate  about 
a  situation  involving  Japanese  students 
who  were  in  the  riots  and  their  leaders, 
reflecting  great  credit  on  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  F^ulbrichtI,  but  in 
view  of  our  crowded  calendar.  I  shall 
do  so  when  we  return.  At  that  time  I 
will  introduce  all  the  data  and  informa- 
tion, confining  myself  to  thus  observa- 
tion at  this  point. 
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for  resident   teaching  grants  to  land- 
grant  institutions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  6055.  An  act  to  change  a  certain  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  certtUn  real  property 
heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. Fla..  by  the  United  States:   and 

HR  7004.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  adraln- 
Istratlon  of  the  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  concurred  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  4.  5. 
10.  11.  12.  13.  and  16  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12740)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes;  that  the 
House  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1,  2,  6,  7,  8.  9.  14. 
and  17  to  the  bill,  and  that  the  House 
concurred  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  15  to  the  bill,  with  an 
amendment.  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signa- 
tui-e  to  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  1315.  An  act  for  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Blue  St.ar  Mothers  of  America.  Inc.:  and 

6  3076  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daisy  Pong 
HI  Tong  LI. 


MESSAGE  FROM    THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  fS.  3450)  to  amend  section  22 
'relating  to  the  endowment  and  suppwrt 
of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts)  of  the  act  of  June  29.  1935. 
to  increase  the  authorized  appropriation 


PAY    RAISES    FOR    FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  observe 
that  both  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Evening  Star  in  today's  issues  devote 
their  leading  editorials  to  the  vote  which 
overrode  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Federal  pay  bill.  The  Washington  Post, 
not  ordinarily  the  President's  most 
vigorous  supporter,  in  this  case  has  writ- 
ten a  very  constructive,  firm,  clear,  and 
objective  analysis  of  the  vote  and  the 
reasons  for  it.  It  is  very  critical  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate. 

Likewise,  the  E^v'>ning  Star,  which 
headed  Its  editorial  "Strictly  Political," 
speaks  of  "all  pretense  to  fiscal  responsi- 
bility on  Capitol  Hill  perished  in  the 
scramble  for  November  votes." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  both 
editorials  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  r>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  Washington  Post,  July  2,   1960 J 
Vkto-Lkaping  Pay  Bill 

Almost  everyone  in  Washington  is  pleased 
to  see  Government  employees  get  a  raise, 
but  the  circumstances  In  which  the  present 
salary  increases  have  been  voted  over  the 
President's  veto  certainly  reflect  no  credit 
on  the  Congress.  Both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate responded  to  pressure  on  the  eve  of  the 
national  campaigns,  despite  the  glaring  In- 
equities in  the  bUl  before  them.  It  seems 
highly  Improbable  that  this  measure  would 
have  become  law  If  Congress  had  had  the 
restraint  to  wait  until  January,  when  polit- 
ical pressures  will  be  less  acute  and  when  the 
grade-by-grade  salary  study  which  Congress 


Itself  had  ordered  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million 
dollars  will  have  been  completed. 

President  Elsenhower's  complalnte  against 
the  bill  were  r.elther  trifling  nor  partisan 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  Increased  only  2.1  percent  since  the  last 
salary  adjustment  of  10  percent  in  June 
1958.  the  new  adjustments  ranging  from 
7 ',2  to  nearly  9  percent  are  clearly  excessive. 
The  Governmer.t  should,  of  course,  be  fair 
to  Its  employee-s,  but  these  pay  boosu  at  a 
cost  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
have  to  be  weighed  against  the  many  other 
demands  on  tlie  Treasury.  It  cannot  be 
reasonably  said  that  Federal  pay  adjust- 
ments stiould  have  preference  over  all  the 
other  public  needs  that  Congress  has  thus 
far  failed  to  approve. 

Congress  refusal  to  act  on  the  recommended 
Increases  In  postal  rates,  while  adding  4248 
million  in  salary  costs  to  the  Immense  deficit 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  Is  certainly 
an  Irresponsible  performance.  Though 
Congress  has  set  up  a  balanced  budget  for 
the  postal  system  as  an  objective.  It  reck- 
lessly boosts  expenaea  without  concern  as 
to  where  the  revenue  Is  coming  from. 

The  complaint  of  Inequities  in  the  bill 
also  seems  to  be  well  founded.  Why  were 
postal  employees  given  more  generous  raises 
In  general  than  employees  under  the  Clas- 
sification Act?  The  bill  also  magnifies  the 
Inequities  in  the  present  Federal-wage  struc- 
ture by  giving  the  xargest  raises  to  employees 
whose  salaries  are  already  high  relative  to 
those  paid  for  comparable  work  in  private 
Industry.  The  extention  of  Federal  retire- 
ment and  Insurance  benefits  to  groups  of 
county  employees  who  are  not  responsible 
to  the  Federal  Government  seems  to  be 
utterly  Inexcusable.  This  precedent  Is  cer- 
tain to  arise  to  the  embarrassment  of  future 
Congresses. 

There  are  indications  that  some  legisla- 
tors originally  voted  for  this  unfortunaie 
pay  bill  on  the  assumption  that  it  would 
be  vetoed  and  would  not  become  law.  If 
that  i.<5  the  case,  their  reliance  on  a  veto 
pro\ed  to  be  a  costly  mistake.  Having  com- 
mitted themselves,  the  vast  majority  of  leg- 
islators in  both  Houses  could  not  turn  back 
without  serious  political  embarraasment. 
M  jre  than  anything  else,  the  performance 
on  this  bill  proves  the  unwisdom  of  allow- 
ing Federal  pay  legislation  to  come  to  a 
head  at  a  time  when  Congress  is  not  really 
In  a  position  to  deliberate  upon  It. 


(From    the    Washington    Star] 
Strictly  PoLmcAL 
The  decisive  margins  by  which  the  House 
and  the  Senate  overrode  the  President's  veto 
of  the  Federal  pay  bill  are  explainable  only 
in  terms  of  election  year  politics.     All  pre- 
tense to  fiscal  responsibility  on  Capitol  Hill 
perished  in  the  scramble  for  November  votes. 
The   pay   raise   bill    is   bad    legislation   in 
several  respects      It  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
about  $750  million  a  year.     Percentagewise, 
the  pay  Increases  are  far  In  excess  of  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  since  a  10  percent  salary 
Increase  was   approved  2  years  ago.     Exist- 
ing inequities  In  the  pay  structure  are  mag- 
nified.   The  Increase  for  the  postal  workers, 
generally  higher   than  that  for  others,   will 
add  some  $248  million  to  the  already  large 
postal  deficit.    Yet  Congress,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  has  approved  the  obJecUve  of  a  bal- 
anced   postal    budget,    refused    to    Increase 
postal  rates  to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
the   pay   raise.     Finally,    the   legislators.   In 
their    display   of    irresponsibility,    bowed    to 
pressure  atactics   in   a  surrender  which   cer- 
tainly  will   come    back    to   plague   them   in 
future  years. 

The  Democrats  who  control  the  Congress 
are  primarily  responsible  for  this  unworthy 
performance — the  more  unworthy  because 
they  were  not  even  willing  to  wait  for  the 
results  of  a  study,  which  the  legislators  had 
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ordered  and  paid  for.  of  the  relation  of 
Federal  salaries  to  those  paid  In  private  busi- 
ness The  Democrats  cannot  have  It  both 
ways.  If  they  claim  credit,  as  they  are  en- 
titled to  do.  when  Congress  acts  respKansl- 
bly,  they  must  assume  the  blame  when  It  be- 
haves in  thoroughly  Irresponsible  fashion. 
The  Republicans,  however,  are  also  culpable. 
This  veto  would  not  have  been  overridden 
If  all  of  them  had  had  the  political  courage 
to  Join  a  handful  of  Democrats  in  support- 
ing the  President,  who  was  not  afraid  to  put 
the  national  Interest  ahead  of  the  demands 
of  the  pressure  groups 

M;-  I.Al  SCHE:  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ':' 

Mr    BUSH      I  yield. 

Mr  lAl'SCFIE.  A  very  strange  para- 
dox IS  developing  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  The  semantics  of  terms  like  fis- 
cal responsibihcy  and  fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity have  different  connotations  when 
differently  applied  I  cannot  understand 
now  who  IS  fiscally  responsible  and  who 
is  fiscally  irresponsible  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  BUSH  If  the  Senator  will  read 
both  editorials,  it  will  help  him  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  I  am  sure  he  wishes  to 
reach. 


EQL'AL    RIGHTS   FHDR   MEN   AND 
WOMEN 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  '  S.J.  Res.  69  >  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
eqjal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  69  be  re- 
committed to  the  Committe  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv  without  instructions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  ;s  or.  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
I  .Mr.  HAYDEN  Mr  President.  I  have 
no  objection.  In  this  Congress  and  in 
previous  Congresses,  when  this  amend- 
^;^■nt  was  introduced.  I  specifically  re- 
quested an  opportunity  to  appear  before 
thf^  CommJtteee  on  the  Judiciary,  in 
or^i^  r  fhat  we  mieht  discuss  the  mat- 
ter In  each  instance,  without  notice  to 
me.  and  without  my  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  committee, 
the  joint  resolution  was  reported  to  the 
Senate 

If  It  is  sent  back  to  the  committee  this 
time,  with  my  amendment  attached,  the 
committee  will  likely  look  at  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  entirely  agreeable  to  have 
the  resolution  recommitted. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  called  this  matter  before 
the  Senate  today  on  motion.  I  believe 
he  should  be  here.  He  is  coming  now. 
I  wa.-^  about  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry^ 

The  PRE.-IDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  .^tate  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  pending 
question  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  recom- 
mit Calendar  No.  290,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 69,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J;ri:ciarv 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  That  is  the  equal 
rights  amendm.enf 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Containing,  however, 
an  amendment  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  that  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  CHAMPION  OF  IN- 
DEPENDEHVT  BUSINESS — GEORGE 
J  BURGER 

Mr.  HUMFHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  affairs  of  this  country  grow  more 
complex  and  the  responsibilities  of 
elected  representatives  increasingly  as- 
sume international  impact,  it  neverthe- 
less remains  important  that  we  continue 
to  observe  and  study  the  machinery  of 
our  economic  system.  For  after  all,  It 
has  been  our  competitive  free  enterprise 
system  that  has  largely  made  it  possible 
for  this  country  to  develop  the  standard 
of  living  it  has  today  and  to  create  the 
countless  opportunities  by  which  indi- 
viduals can  develop  their  creative  abili- 
ties. The  mainspring  for  our  competi- 
tive economic  machinery  is  a  strong 
small  business  community. 

As  I  see  it,  the  continuing  existence  of 
a  healthy  small  business  group  in  our 
country  serves  four  valuable  and  indis- 
pensable functions: 

First.  It  serves  to  thwart  the  ever- 
present  trend  toward  monopoly  and  con- 
centration, and  the  power  to  control 
prices  and  markets  which  necessarily 
follow. 

Second.  It  forms  the  basis  of  a  strong 
middle  class  which  is  a  necessary  bal- 
ance in  any  democracy. 

Third.  It  keeps  open  the  avenues  for 
individual  opportunity  by  which  the  cre- 
ative talents  of  our  country  have  histor- 
ically been  free  to  express  themselves. 

Fourth.  It  provides  both  the  nucleus 
and  the  incentive  for  local,  responsible 
leadership  in  the  many  communities  of 
America. 

It  is  in  this  high  purpose  that  one  of 
the  great  trade  associations  of  this 
country  and  its  gallant  spokesman  have 
for  many  years  been  dedicated.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  and  its  vice  pres- 
ident, Mr  George  J  Burger. 

The  federation  which  Mr.  Burger  rep- 
resents has  been  in  existence  approxi- 
mately 16  years  now.  Its  membership 
totals  in  excess  of  150.000,  and  it  is  made 
up  exclusively  of  independent  business 
and  professional  men  with  membership 
in  all  50  States  of  the  Union. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  note  when 
talking  about  the  federation  that  no 
oflBcer  or  group  of  officers  is  permitted 
to  set  the  policy  for  the  federation  on 


any  legislation  or  economic  problem  Its 
policy  is  determined  only  after  a  com- 
plete nationwide  poll  of  its  entire  mem- 
bership, through  its  informative  publi- 
cation, the  Mandate.  The  resulting  vote 
then  determines  the  stand  officially 
taken  by  the  federation.  Every  month 
I  receive  countless  numbers  of  these  bal- 
lots from  my  constituents — copies  of  the 
ballots  they  have  forwarded  to  the  local 
representatives  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion. 

The  spokesman  in  Washington  for  this 
representative  body  of  American  small 
businessmen  is  George  Burger.  Prior 
to  his  joining  the  cause  of  small  business, 
George  Burger  successfully  owned  and 
operated  an  independent  business  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  For 
some  years  he  represented  the  independ- 
ent tire  dealers  of  thi#  country  and  is 
today  one  of  the  important  and  recog- 
nized authorities  in  that  field.  Ever 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body, 
George  Burger  has  been  trodding  up  and 
down  Capitol  Hill,  appearing  before 
committees,  and  subcommittees,  listen- 
ing to  the  debates  of  Congress,  visiting 
the  staff  members  of  Senators  and  com- 
mittees, always  at  work,  telling  people 
about  the  problems  of  small  business 
and  what  the  small  businessmen  of  this 
country  regard  as  good  legislation  for  the 
country.  For  understanding,  the  small 
businessmen  who  George  Burger  repre- 
sents are  not  canvassed  as  grocers,  or 
druggists,  or  tire  dealers  or  lawyers,  or 
any  one  specific  group,  but  rather  a& 
Americans  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
their  country  and  the  continuance  of 
our  free  enterprise  system.  George 
Burger  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  therefore,  are 
recognized  as  the  outstanding  national 
representatives  for  small  business  in  this 
country. 

Small  business  needs  such  spokesmen. 
The  number  of  annual  business  failures 
in  this  country  increased  96.6  percent 
from  1952  to  1958.  The  rate  of  business 
failures  per  10,000  firms  increased  dur- 
ing the  same  period  from  28.7  percent  to 
56  percent.  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration reports  this  increase  in  business 
failures  was  concentrated  primarily  in 
small  business  fields.  In  addition,  the 
earnings  of  small  manufacturing  corpo- 
rations, after  taxes,  decreased  28  8  per- 
cent from  1951  through  1957  while  simi- 
lar earnings  of  the  large  manufacturing 
corporations  during  this  time  increased 
32.2  percent.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retailing.  Distribution, 
and  Fair  Trade  Practices  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  many  unfair  competitive 
advantages  that  have  developed  over  the 
years  in  favor  of  large  businesses,  solely 
because  of  their  bigness  and  unrelated  to 
their  relative  efficiency,  skill,  or  produc- 
tivity. It  was  my  subcommittee,  for  in- 
stance, that  uncovered  the  fact  that 
many  smaU  but  highly  successful  retail- 
ers and  wholesalers  in  this  country  are 
being  discriminated  against  in  the  mat- 
ter of  obtaining  choice  business  locations 
solely  and  exclusively  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  net  worth  of  less  than 
$1  million.  The  tax  law  of  1954  has 
greatly  speeded  the  forces  in  our  econ- 
omy toward  mergers  and  concentration. 
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Furthermore,  tax  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  the  past  7  years  has  per- 
mitted many  new  forms  of  competitive 
activity  to  develop  which  are  patently 
unfair  and  unethical  and  tend  to  make 
the  law  of  the  economic  jungle  operate 
in  our  economic  affairs. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  an  important  five-p>oint 
program  designed  to  strengthen  the  com- 
petitive nature  of  our  economic  system 
was  armounced  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year.  This  program 
includes: 

First.  A  tax  program  that  will  allow 
the  Nation's  more  than  3  million  self- 
employed  businessmen  to  finance  their 
private  retirement  programs  on  the  same 
basis  as  their  corporate  brethren. 

Second.  Stronger  antimerger  laws  by 
requiring  big  business  to  make  advance 
disclosure  of  their  merger  intentions. 

Third.  Further  tax  revisions  that  will 
provide  allowances  for  increases  in  in- 
ventories and  accounts  receivable,  and 
that  will  permit  independents  to  finance 
estat«»  tax  payments  through  tax-free 
insurance  E>olicies  or  anticipation  certifi- 
cates. 

Fourth.  Buying  price  equality  for 
those  forces  to  compete  directly  with 
factory-owned  stores  operated  by  their 
manufacturer-suppliers 

Fifth.  Further  reduction  in  Govern- 
ment competition  and  Federal  redtape 
reporting  burdens. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  these  recommendations  serious  con- 
sideration so  that  when  C'-'f's^fsa  recon- 
venes, a  meaningful  program  to  repair 
our  economic  machinery  may  be  passed 
into  law.  I  urge  them  also  to  listen  to 
the  valuable  advice  of  George  Burger  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business. 


AFRICAN    INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
regrettable  that  Congress  did  not  take 
more  notice  of  a  very  important  devel- 
opment in  the  past  few  days  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Africa  Everything  in  Africa 
is  happening  literally  at  once.  The  po- 
litical, economic,  and  technical  revolu- 
tions which  took  centuries  to  develop  in 
the  West  are  happening  in  years,  even 
months,  in  Africa. 

I  know  the  American  people  would 
want  the  Senate  to  salute  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo  on  its  independence  day. 
It  is  a  day  of  hope,  not  merely  for  the 
people  of  the  Congo,  but  because  free- 
dom is  indivisible.  This  is  a  day  of 
hope  and  joy  for  all  those  who  love  free- 
dom. 

The  swift  change  of  Africa  from  a 
continent  composed  principally  of  colo- 
nies to  a  continent  of  independent  na- 
tions has  included  the  proclamation  of 
the  Malagasy  Republic  last  Sunday  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Somali  Repubhc 
this  past  Friday.  Earlier  this  week, 
Cameroon.  Togo,  and  Mali  became  inde- 
pendent. The  Union  of  Central  African 
Republics  and  Gabon,  as  well  as  Ni- 
geria, will  join  the  roll  of  independence 
within  the  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  Americans  congrat- 
ulate and  pledge  our  support  to  these 


new  nations  because  we  believe  that  the 
American  Revolution  in  its  foundations 
was  for  all  men  and  all  centuries.  We 
believe  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  hold 
their  heads  high  without  domination  by 
any  other  man  or  group  of  men  or  na- 
tions. 

As  I  said  in  the  Senate  earlier  this 
week,  we  have  failed  tragically  to  com- 
municate this  belief  to  the  newly  emerg- 
ing nations. 

Through  a  partnership  policy  with 
Africans  for  economic  and  technical  de- 
velopment, I  trust  that  we  can  demon- 
strate beyond  any  doubt  that  we  are  de- 
termined to  work  as  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  the  African  nations  in  common 
quest  for  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

To  this  end,  I  trust  Senators  will  give 
their  full  support  to  the  appropriations 
for  the  initial  program  for  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  subtropical  Af- 
rica proposed  for  next  year  and  author- 
ized under  the  mutual  security  bill  of 
1960. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "African 
Independence  Week."  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  30.  1960,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

African  Ikdependence  Week 

The  breathtaking  transformation  of  Af- 
rica reaches  a  new  pealc  of  Interest  thU  week 
when  20  million  Africans  In  four  former 
colonial  territories  covering  an  area  half  the 
size  of  the  United  States  formally  assume 
their  Independence.  This  raises  the  num- 
ber of  Independent  African  States  from  4  at 
the  end  of  the  last  war  to  16,  and  their 
number  may  reach  a  score  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

For  nearly  a  dozen  more  territories,  some 
already  autonomovis  and  self-governing, 
some  of  still  undertermlned  status,  also 
clamor  for  Independence,  and  except  for 
Algeria,  where  the  majority  might  vote  to 
stay  with  Prance,  there  Is  no  denying  their 
demands.  In  contrast  to  the  new  Commu- 
nist imperialism  that  has  already  converted 
all  of  Eastern  Europe  and  much  of  Asia  Into 
slave  colonies.  Western  Imperialism  and  col- 
onialism are  In  precipitate  retreat  In  Africa 
and  Asia. 

The  most  notable  event  in  this  African 
Independence  Week  comes  today  when  the 
Belgian  Congo,  the  giant  among  the  new 
states,  becomes  the  lndep>endent  Republic 
of  Congo,  comprising  13  million  people  and 
943,000  square  miles.  Last  Sunday  saw  the 
formal  proclamation  of  the  Independence 
of  Madagascar,  the  228,000-square-mlle  Is- 
land with  5  million  people  off  the  African 
east  coast,  as  the  Malagasy  Republic,  a 
member  of  the  French  community.  And  to- 
morrow win  see  the  creation  of  the  Somali 
Republic,  uniting  British  Somallland  and 
Italian  Somalia  Into  a  new  state  of  1.800.000 
people    and    236,000    square    miles. 

They  Join  Cameroon.  Togo,  and  Mall. 
which  became  Independent  earlier  this  year. 
And  they  will  be  followed  by  the  Union  of 
Central  African  Republics,  comprising  Chad, 
the  former  Ubangi-Sharl  and  French  Congo, 
and  by  Gabon,  which  are  still  negotiating 
their  Independence  charters,  and  by  Nigeria, 
the  largest  British  territory  In  Africa,  with 
34  million  p>eople.  scheduled  to  become  In- 
dependent October  1. 

The  free  world  will  congratulate  the  new 
states  on  the  attainment  of  their  Inde- 
pendence and  welcome  them  Into  the  com- 
ity of  nations.     Tribute  Is  also  due  to  the 


former  colonial  powers  which  freely  liber- 
ated them  and  conUnue  to  help  and  guide 
them  on  their  new  path.  But  it  U  neces- 
sary to  recognize  the  tremendous  difficulties 
facing  them.  Inexperience  in  self-govern- 
ment, tribal  warfare,  territorial  and  per- 
sonal rivalries  confront  most  of  them,  and 
the  dream  of  a  United  States  of  Africa  is 
too  unrealistic  at  this  stage  of  their  de- 
velopment to  be  a  practical  soluUon  to  their 
problems,  though  mutual  support  and  co- 
operation in  all  fields  may  well  pave  the 
way  to  it. 

The  new  Africa  that  Is  emerging  repre- 
sents both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity 
to  the  free  world  to  keep  it  free 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  that  these  utterances  in  the  Sen- 
ate are  primarily  for  the  Record.  How- 
ever, if  there  is  any  area  in  which  the 
security  of  the  United  States  is  being 
seriously  challenged  today,  it  is  in  a 
very  far-off  place  which  all  too  often 
has  been  looked  upon  as  exotic  and  ex- 
citing; a  continent  primarily  comprised 
of  strange,  different  people;  where  the 
rich  and  the  aflluent  in  our  society  once 
went  on  the  so-called  safaris.  That  day 
of  romanticism  is  all  over. 

Africa  today  is  a  real,  hving  force  in 
the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  revolution- 
ary force,  as  Africa  springs  forth  into 
independence,  with  many  areas  gaining 
their  independence,  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple coming  into  self-government.  Yet 
it  is  in  this  very  area  where  we  are  do- 
ing little  or  nothing — so  little  that  it  is 
pathetic — to  convey  the  message  of 
American  democracy,  or  of  freedom  it- 
self, whether  it  is  American  syle,  or 
British  or  French,  or  whatever  style  it 
may  be. 

Kowever.  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  have  launched,  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  a  tremen- 
dous program  of  propaganda  and  politi- 
cal penetration  into  Africa. 

Africa  may  be  the  Dark  Continent  to 
us:  but  it  is  a  continent  of  pioneering 
and  of  exploration.  It  is  a  continent 
which  has  unbelievable  mysteries  to  be 
revealed  even  to  its  own  people.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  continent  of  interest  to 
the  Communists  infiltrators  and  to  those 
forces  in  the  world  which  would  like  to 
impose  a  new  kind  of  Imperialism,  a 
new  kind  of  colonialism,  on  a  free  peo- 
ple, a  people  who.  within  the  week,  have 
gained  their  independence  from  the  old 
imjierial  and  colonial  rule  of  Western 
Europe. 

Five  years  from  today,  unless  there  is 
a  dramatic  change  in  American  policy 
and  effort;  unless  there  is  a  greatly  ex- 
panded program  of  information,  educa- 
tion, health,  and  the  use  of  our  food  and 
fiber  in  the  form  of  expanded  economic 
aid  and  technical  assistance  for  the  peo- 
ples of  Africa,  that  continent  will  be  the 
private  hunting  grounds  of  the  Com- 
munists. The  people  of  Africa  want  our 
help.  They  need  the  guidance  of  friend- 
ly people.  They  need  the  cooperative 
endeavor  of  the  American  p>eople  and  of 
other  peoples  who  believe  in  democracy 
and  freedom. 

I  have  spoken  today  on  this  subject 
because  I  believe  that  the  duty  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  not  merely  to  report 
history,  but  to  have  some  vision  as  to 
what  might  develop.  I  do  not  want  the 
United  States  to  be  the  victim  of  events. 
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I  should  liice  to  help  our  country  create 
the  events  which  lend  themselves  to  the 
expan5:  v.  f  t^  ■  horizons  of  freedom.  I 
believe  :t.-i'.  ";:^  r  we  will  wTite  the  his- 
tory of  tomorrow,  or  It  will  be  written 
for  us  by  forces  which  are  not  friendly  to 
us. 

There  is  no  easy  way  out.  It  is  about 
time  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  leadership  of  this  Nation  recog- 
nized that  the  continent  of  Africa  rep- 
resents untold  wealth  and  power;  that 
the  continent  of  Africa  makes  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America  fade  into  insig- 
nificance in  size  and  potential  wealth. 
It  is  time  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  recognized  that  Africa  is 
a  competitive  area,  an  area  of  competi- 
tion, where  two  ways  of  life  will  be  test- 
ed. One  way  of  life  is  what  we  call  the 
free  way:  the  other  way  of  life  is  what 
the  Communists  call  socialism.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  will  not  win  that  struggle 
merely  by  denunciation  of  an  evil  force 
and  praising  what  we  believe  is  the  force 
of  rlghteou.«;ness.  We  will  win  that 
struggle  if  we  remember  what  Edmund 
Burke,  a  great  British  statesman,  once 
said: 

Evil  triumphs  when  good  men  fall  to  act. 

The  trouble  with  Congress  is  that  we 
enjoy  denunciation  of  the  Devil:  we  en- 
joy denunciation  of  the  forces  of  evil; 
r/;'  A  .:  11  too  reluctant  to  do  what 
Eamui.a  Bar.<e  said— to  act. 

That  has  been  the  trouble  with  this 
administration.  It  has  had  an  overdose 
of  self-righteousness,  but  it  has  been  on 
a  deficit  diet  of  positive  political  action. 
I  hope  the  next  administration  will  con- 
centrate its  attention  on  those  areas 
where  the  opportunities  are  many  and 
the  problems  are  great,  but  the  chal- 
lenges are  exciting. 


NEED   FOR    P:XP.WDFD   TELEVISION 

s:-R'.  'f?: 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  President.  9 
months  ago  I  called  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  ex- 
pand television  service.  I  pointed  out 
that  for  more  than  5  years  the  FCC  had 
been  stalling  while  some  of  our  most  im- 
portant communities  suffered  for  lack  of 
competitive  television  stations. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  of  Septem- 
ber 14.  1959.  the  major  markets  which 
are  still  without  competitive  television. 
They  include  such  metropolitan  areas  as 
the  following:  Providence,  Louisville. 
Grand  Rapids-Kalamazoo.  Charlotte, 
Syracuse,  Rochester,  Birmingham, 
Wheeling-Steubenville,  Johnstown- Al- 
toona,  Dayton,  Champaign-Urbana.  To- 
ledo. Jacksonville.  Raleigh-Durham, 
Shreveport.  Knoxville.  Binghamtoni 
Fresno,  and  Bakersfield. 

Mr.  Piesident,  it  does  my  ego  no 
good  to  remark  now,  9  months  later, 
that  the  FCC  is  almost  precisely  where  it 
was  when  I  first  spoke.  The  same  com- 
munities that  were  then  without  ade- 
quate television  service  are  still  without 
it.  The  same  millions  of  people  who 
were  then  deprived  of  adequate  choice  in 
television  programing  are  still  deprived 
of  it.  It  appears  that  my  comments  of 
September  14,  1959,  made  no  impression 


whatever.  For  the  honor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  I  feel  obliRed  to  make  a  new  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  the  wall  of  indiffer- 
ence that  seems  to  svir round  the  FCC. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  remarks  on  this 
subject,  the  situation  was  this: 

After  more  than  5  years  of  studies  and 
conferences  and  reports  the  weight  of 
opinion  had  concluded  that  the  present 
allocations  system  of  mixing  ultra  high 
frequency  and  very  high  frequency  sta- 
tions was  impractical.  Consequently, 
that  proposal  went  out. 

It  had  also  been  concluded  that  UHF 
had  technical  disadvantages  that  would 
make  an  all-UHF  system  inferior  to  an 
all-VHF  system.  That  also  went  out; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  cards  to  in- 
dicate and  there  is  no  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  any  new  steps  will  be  taken  in 
order  to  permit  advantage  to  be  taken  of 
tlie  opportunity  to  expand  the  use  of  the 
UHF  spectrum.  Certainly  something 
should  be  done  to  expand  the  use  of  that 
great  spectrum. 

The  FCC,  in  hopes  of  expanding  the 
VHF  system,  was  negotiating  with  the 
military  for  a  frequency  exchange  that 
would  provide  more  VHF  channels  for 
television. 

But  while  hoping  for  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  military,  the  FCC  was  con- 
sidering an  interim  measure  to  provide 
more  stations  in  important  markets 
where  the  scarcities  were  most  severe. 

Those  were  the  conditions  of  Septem- 
ber 1959.  and.  In  loo^-lng  back  upon 
them,  I  consider  that  we  were  in  better 
shape  then  than  we  are  now. 

Since  September  1959,  It  has  become 
evident  that  no  VflF  channels  can  be 
obtained  from  the  military.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  FCC  has  all  but  admitted 
this,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  when  such 
remarkable  developments  are  being 
made  in  connection  with  outer  space  and 
the  nuclear  age.  there  is.  on  the  other 
hand,  little  evidence  to  Indicate  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
will,  in  the  interest  of  improving  these 
communications,  take  steps  to  permit 
proper  utilization  of  the  parts  of  the 
spectrum  other  than  those  now  being 
used. 

Since  September  1959.  the  FCC  has 
taken  but  one  action  to  implement  the 
interim  policy  it  had  announced.  On 
January  4,  1960,  the  Commission  issued 
a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  look- 
ing toward  the  issuance  of  waivers  of  co- 
channel  VHF  minimum  separation  re- 
quirements and  the  reduction  of  ad- 
jacent channel  separation  requirements. 
The  purpose  would  be  to  fit  new  stations 
into  the  important  markets — those  I 
outlined  at  the  beginning  of  these  re- 
marks— that  now  are  underserved. 

The  notice  originally  set  February  19 
and  March  7,  1960,  as  the  dates  for  com- 
ments and  reply  comments.  These  have, 
since  then,  been  twice  postponed.  The 
dates  are  now  September  1  and  16.  1960. 

Mr.  President,  to  give  the  Senate  an 
idea  of  the  stalling  and  the  gobbledy- 
gook  and  the  hopeless  mire  in  which  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
seems  to  be  bogged  down,  as  regards 
giving  millions  of  the  American  people 
an  opportunity  to  make  full  use  of  the 


television  facilities  they  are  entitled  to 
use.  I  desire  to  read  a  letter,  dated  June 
21.  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
PastorkI,  the  chairman  pf  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications,  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Cotmnercc.  as  follows: 

PcoxiiAL  Communications  Commissiom. 

Washington.  DC,  June  21,  1960. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastork. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions, Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pabtou:  This  is  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Commission's  letter  to  you 
dated  April  1,  1960.  concerning  the  status  of 
our  dlscxissiuns  with  the  executive  branch 
about  the  feasibility  of  changing  the  table  of 
frequency  allocations  so  as  to  Improve  the 
television  allocation  situation.  That  letter  re- 
ported that  Commission  representatives  had 
been  Informed  an  attempt  would  be  made 
by  the  executive  branch  to  reach  a  firm  po- 
sition on  the  Commission's  proposals  within 
6  weeks,  I.e.,  by  approximately  May  15,  1960. 

We  now  have  been  Informed  that  It  has 
not  as  yet  been  possible  for  the  executive 
branch  to  prepare  a  properly  staffed  and 
coordinated  reply  to  the  Commission's  two 
proposals.  It  was  explained  that  when  the 
May  15  date  was  advanced  the  complexities 
of  con.slderlng  the  differing  Impact  upon 
existing  spectrum  occupancy  of  two  separate 
proposals  had  not  been  fully  appreciated. 
Also,  that  since  a  proper  and  thoroughly 
considered  reply  or  replies  must  be  bused 
upon  the  best  available  source  material, 
background  Information  and  estimates  and 
assumptions,  more  time  Is  required  than 
previously   had   be«n   anticipated. 

The  executive  branch  ofllclal  whose  ofDce 
is  working  on  the  matter  now  estimates 
that  answers  to  our  proposals  may  be  com- 
pleted by  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  first 
part  of  August  1960. 

As  stated  In  the  Commission's  April  1  let- 
tar,  we  are  awtire  of  your  continuing  Inter- 
est In  this  matter  and  expect  to  keep  you 
fully  Informed  of  developments. 
Sincerely  yours. 

FREDraicK  W  Ford. 

Chairman. 

I  may  say  that  they  have  had  some 
time — more  than  5  years — to  work  on 
thLs;  but  absolutely  nothing  has  been 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Piesident.  present  developments 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  communicate 
with  our  satellites  which  are  nearly  in 
orbit  around  the  sun;  yet  we  are  still 
unable  to  solve  the  simple  matter  of 
directional  antennas  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  service  to  the  major  cities  and 
to  take  care  of  the  drop  in  service  to 
many  of  the  major  cities.  It  seems  to 
me  that  while  we  are  solving  the  mys- 
teries of  the  nuclear  age  and  the  mys- 
teries of  modern  electronics,  we  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  going  backward  as  re- 
gards our  attempts  to  solve  the  mys- 
teries of  bureaucracy;  and  as  a  case  in 
point,  I  refer  the  Senate  to  the  letter 
I  have  just  read  to  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  the 
FCCs  record  in  this  matter.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  to  find  myself  observing 
the  same  conditions  9  months  from  now. 
I  should  say  I  would  not  be  surprised, 
but  I  would  be  disappointed.  And  I  am 
certain  that  the  millions  of  people  who 
are  being  shortchanged  In  their  tele- 
vision fare  would  be  disappointed,  too. 
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RIGHT      TO      BARGAIN      FOR      JOB 
SECURITY     AND    STABILIZATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Southern  Exposure."  which  was 
published  in  the  July  1.  1960,  issue  of 
the  Locomotive  Engineer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SOUTHEHN    KXPOSURX 

S.  3548,  which  would  deprive  employees 
of  their  right  to  bargain  for  Job  security  and 
stabilization.  Is  a  vicious  piece  of  legislation. 
All  those  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
are  not  puppets  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads  and  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  should  quickly  realize  how 
bad  it  Is. 

They  will  not  be  deceived  by  the  sort  of 
letters  which  will  result  from  the  directive 
put  out  by  D.  H.  MacLeod,  Southern  Rail- 
way superintendent,  to  a  large  group  of 
supervisory  personnel. 

The  Southern  official's  directive,  a  classic  of 
Its  kind,  read  as  follows : 

"Please  find  attached  hereto  photocopy  of 
Senate  BUI  No.  3548.  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Norrls-LaOuardla  Act.  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Railway  LabcM* 
Act,  which  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Dnuc- 
SKN,  of  nunols,  on  May  13,  1960  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

"I  want  each  of  you  gentlemen.  Imme- 
diately to  write  your  Congressman  asking 
that  he  support  above  mentlone<l  bill  and 
give  me  copy  of  your  letter  for  my  flies.  I 
would  like  to  have  ooplee  of  these  letters  In 
my  flies  no  later  than  Friday,  June  10.  Please 
also  And  attached  copy  of  letter  I  have  writ- 
ten to  one  of  our  Congressmen  which  may  be 
used  as  a  guide — do  not  duplicate  this  letter. 
Do  not  use  Southern  Railway  stationery,  use 
your  personal  stationery.  For  your  Informa- 
tion, I  am  attaching  list  of  US.  Congressmen 
from  State  of  Alabama,  by  district. 

"Each  of  you  should  also  contact  several  In 
your  respective  territory  and  encourage  them 
to  WTlte  letters  to  their  Congressmen  request- 
ing that  they  support  Senate  BUI  No.  3648. 
I  would  also  like  to  have  names  of  the 
Individuals  you  contact" 

So  barks  MacLeod,  and  he  plainly  is  say- 
ing that  lesser  Southern  officials  had  better 
Jump  or  they  will  wish  there  were  some  kind 
of  written  Job  stabilization  for  supervisory 
personnel. 


REGULATION  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
PHYSICAL  THERAPY 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  1899,  Senate  bUl 
675. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 
^The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
675)  to  regulate  the  practice  of  physical 
therapy  by  registered  physical  therapists 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
'S.  675)  to  regulate  the  practice  of  phys- 
ical therapy  by  registered  physical  ther- 
apists in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on    the    District    of    C5olumbia.    with 


amendments,  on  page  2,  after  line  2,  to 
strike  out: 

(c)  The  term  "physical  therapy"  means 
the  treatment  of  disability.  Injury,  or  dis- 
ease by  diagnostic  procedures,  deflnltlve 
treatment,  and  functional  rehabUltatlon 
through  scientific  and  purposeful  phj-slcal 
measures,  for  the  purpose  of  prevention  of 
deformity  and  obtaining  optimum  mental 
and  physical  health.  Such  treatment  does 
not  Include  roentgenology,  radium,  and 
electrosurgery  which  are  not  authorized  un- 
der this  Act. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
(c)  The  term  "physical  therapy"  means 
the  treatment  of  human  disability,  injury, 
or  disease  by  supervised  therapeutic  pro- 
cedures embracing  the  specific  scientific 
application  of  physical  measures  to  secure 
the  functional  rehabilitation  of  the  human 
body.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  a  physical  therapist, 
whether  registered  or  not,  to  practice  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  chiropractic,  naturopathy, 
or  any  other  form  or  method  of  healing. 

On  page  14,  line  2.  after  the  word 
"Columbia.",  to  strike  out  'Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authoriz- 
ing a  physical  therapist,  whether  reg- 
istered or  not.  to  practice  medicine,  os- 
teopathy, chiropractic,  naturopathy,  or 
any  other  form  or  method  of  healing."; 
and  on  page  16,  after  line  12.  to  strike 
out: 

Sec  23.  ThU  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  AprU  succeeding  the  ninetieth 
day  after  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  23.  ThU  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days   after   funds   are   appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Physical  Therapists 
Practice  Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioners"  means  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
sitting  as  a  board,  or  their  authorized  agent 
or  agents. 

(b)  The  word  "she"  and  the  derivatives 
thereof  shall  be  construed  to  include  the 
word  "he"  and  the  derivatives  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "physical  therapy"  means 
the  treatment  of  human  disability.  Injury,  or 
disease  by  supervised  therapeutic  procedures 
embracing  the  specific  scientific  application 
of  physical  measures  to  secure  the  functional 
rehabilitation  of  the  human  body.  Nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authoriz- 
ing a  physical  therapist,  whether  registered 
or  not,  to  practice  medicine,  osteopathy, 
chiropractic,  naturopathy,  or  any  other  form 
or  method  of  healing. 

(d)  The  term  "physical  therapist"  means 
a  person  who  practices  physical  therapy  un- 
der the  prescription,  supervision,  and  direc- 
tion of  a  person  licensed  to  practice  under 
the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  approved  February  27,  1929 
(45  Stat.  1326.  as  amended). 

(e)  The  word  "State"  or  "States"  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

EXEMPTION    from    REGISTRATION 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  per- 
son employed  In  the  District  of  Coltunbla 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  any  agency 
thereof,  while  such  person  Is  acting  In  the 
discharge  of  her  official  duties. 


REGISTRATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  No  person  shall  practice  physi- 
cal therapy  in  the  District  of  Columbia  un- 
less ( 1 )  she  Is  duly  registered  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  Is  ex- 
empted from  such  registration  by  the  terms 
of  this  Act. 

( b )  No  person  not  registered  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  (2)  is  ex- 
empted from  registration  by  the  terms  of  this 
Act.  shall,  directly  or  Indirectly,  represent 
herself  to  be  so  registered,  certified,  or 
licensed,  or  authorized  to  practice  physical 
therapy. 

(c)  No  person  shall  use  In  connection  with 
her  name  the  words  "physical  therapist", 
"physiotherapist",  "physical  therapy  techni- 
cian",   or   use    the   Initials    "P.T.",    "PTT.". 

■R.P.T."  or  any  other  letters,  words,  abbre- 
viations, or  Insignia  Indicating  or  Implvlng 
that  she  Is  a  registered  physical  therapist, 
unless  such  person  is  a  holder  of  a  valid 
registration  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prohibit 
any  person  duly  licensed  or  registered  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  any  other  Act 
from  engaging  In  the  practice  for  which  she 
Is  duly  registered  or  licensed. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
any  person  licensed  under  the  Healing  Arts 
Practice  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
nor  to  any  employee  of  any  such  person 
working  under  his  Immediate  supervision 
and  direction  In  his  private  office,  provided 
no  such  employee  shall  hold  herself  out,  or 
otherwise  represent  herself  to  be  a  physical 
therapist. 

POWERS    or   COMMISSIONERS 

Sext.  5.  The  Commissioners  are  hereby 
vested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  dele- 
gate, from  time  to  time,  to  their  designated 
agents  or  agent,  any  of  the  functions  vested 
In  them  by  this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    BOARD 

Sec.  6.  The  Commissioners  may  establish 
a  physical  therapists  examining  board  to 
perform  any  of  the  functions  vested  In  the 
Commissioners  by  this  Act,  and.  If  so  estab- 
lished, such  board  shall  be  composed  of 
such  persons  possessing  such  qualifications 
as  the  Commissioners  shall  determine.  The 
Commissioners  are  authorized  to  prescribe 
the  terms  of  office  of  members  of  such  board 
and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  mem- 
bers. The  Commissioners  may  appoint  as 
members  of  such  board,  Federal  and  District 
government  employees,  and  such  members 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
as  board  members,  and  any  such  member 
shall  not  be  debarred  by  such  membership 
from  employment  In  the  Federal  or  Dis- 
trict governments  not  Inconsistent  with  her 
duties  as  a  board  member.  Any  such  board 
member  may  receive  her  compensation  as  a 
board  member  as  well  as  any  retirement  pay. 
retirement  compensation,  or  annuity  to 
which  she  may  be  entitled  on  account  of 
previous  service  rendered  to  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ments. 

POWERS     AND     DUTIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized tc  adopt  from  time  to  time  and  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Commis- 
sioners shall  maintain  a  register  of  all  per- 
sons registered  as  physical  therapists.  The 
Commissioners  shall  maintain  a  register  of 
approved  schools  which  they  deem  afl'ord  ade- 
quate training  In  physical  therapy. 

(b)  The  Commissioners  may  make  such 
studies  and  Investigations,  and  obtain  or  re- 
quire the  furnishing  of  such  Information 
under  oath  or  affirmation  or  otherwise,  as 
they  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  them 
In  prescribing  any  regulation  or  order  under 
this  Act,  or  In  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  this  Act,  and  regulations  and 
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orders  thereunder.  For  such  purposes,  the 
Commissioners  may  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  may  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  documents 
at  any  designated  place.  In  the  event  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  any  such  sub- 
pena or  requirement  under  this  section,  the 
Commissioners  may  make  application  to  the 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  an  order  requiring  obedience  thereto. 
Thereupon  the  court,  with  or  without  notice 
and  hearing,  as  It  In  Its  discretion  may  de- 
cide, shall  make  such  order  as  Is  proper  and 
may  punish  as  a  contempt  any  failure  to 
comply  with  such  order  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c),  section  5, 
of  the  Act  of  April  1,  1942  (56  Stat.  193. 
chapter  207;  sec.  11-756(0),  D.  C.  Code,  1951 
edlion ) . 

'  REGISTRATION 

Sec.  8.  The  Commissioners  shall  register 
as  physical  therapists  all  applicants  who 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners their  fitness  for  registration  tmder 
the  terms  of  this  Act.  The  Commissioners 
shall  Issue  to  each  person  registered  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration,  which  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  Issued  to  represent  herself  as  a 
registered  physical  therapist,  and  authorized 
to  practice  as  such  under  tnls  Act. 

REGISTRATION    WITHOtTT    EXAMINATION 

Sec  9.  The  Commissioners  shall  register 
as  a  physical  therapist,  without  examination, 
any  physical  therapist  who  Is  at  least  twenty 
years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character  and 
who  presents  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioners  that  she  was.  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  practicing  physical 
therapy  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a 
period  of  two  years  immediately  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  and  that  she 
(1)  has  graduat«d  from  an  approved  school 
of  physical  therapy  listed  in  the  register  of 
approved  schools  or  (2)  received  comparable 
training  or  experience  In  the  practice  of 
physical  therapy  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioners. The  fee  for  registration  under 
this  section  shall  be  t25.  Application  for 
registration  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
on  or  bef  ire  the  expiration  of  one  year  from 
the  efTectlve  date  of  this  Act. 

REGISTRATION    A7TEX    KXAMlNATIOtf 

Sec.  10.  The  Commissioners  shall  pass 
upon  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for 
registration,  provide  for  and  conduct  all  ex- 
aminations, de'ermlne  which  applicants  have 
successfully  passed  the  examination  and 
duly  register  such  applicants.  To  be  eligible 
to  be  examined  for  registration  as  a  physical 
therapist,  an  applicant  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

(a)    Be  at  least  twenty  years  old. 

(bl    Be  of  good  moral  character 

(c)  Be  In  good  physical  and  mental 
health,  as  certified  by  a  physician  licensed 
to  practice  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(d)  Be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  school 
of  physical  therapy  listed  in  the  register  of 
approved  schools;  or  possess  comp>arabIe  edu- 
cational quallficatloua  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioners. 

The  examinations  specified  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  conducted  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Commissioners  may  determine, 
and  notice  of  time  and  place  of  such  exami- 
nation shall  be  published  not  less  than  thirty 
days  before  the  first  day  of  each  examination 
In  one  or  more  newspapers  of  local  circula- 
tion. 

The  examination  shall  embrace  such  cov- 
erage of  the  following  subjects  to  determine 
the  applicants  qualification:  The  applied 
sciences  of  anatomy,  neuroanatomy,  kinesi- 
ology  phvslology.  pathology,  physics;  "physi- 


cal therapy"  as  defined  in  this  Act,  applied 
to  medicine,  neurology,  orthopedics,  pedi- 
atrics, psychiatry,  surgery:  medical  ethics; 
technical  procedures  In  the  practice  of 
■■physical  therapy"  as  defined  In  this  Act. 
At  the  time  of  application  for  registration 
pursuant  to  this  section  the  applicant  shall 
pay  a  fee  of  $25,  no  part  of  which  shall  be 
refunded.  For  each  repeat  examination, 
which  shall  be  given  at  the  Commissioners^ 
discretion,  the  fee  shall  be  |15. 

RECIPHOCrrT 

Sec.  11.  Any  applicant  who  has  practiced 
physical  therapy  and  has  been  registered, 
certified,  or  licensed  as  such  In  any  State 
may,  upon  proof  of  good  moral  character, 
be  registered  without  examination,  provided 
the  applicant  has  graduated  from  a  school 
of  physical  therapy  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioners, or  has  received  competent  com- 
parable training  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioners. It  is  Intended  that  the  stand- 
ards of  education  and  training  required  for 
registration  under  this  section  shall  b« 
substantially  equivalent  to  those  required 
for  registration  pursuant  to  section  10  of 
this  Act.  The  fee  for  registration  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  $25.  This  section 
shall  be  construed  to  apply  only  to  candi- 
dates from  States  which  admit  physical 
therapists  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
out examination. 

RENEWAL    or    REGISTRATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  registration  of  every  per- 
son registered  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  expire  on  March  31  of  each  year 
and  be  annually  renewed.  On  or  before 
February  15  of  each  year,  the  Commissioners 
shall  mall  an  application  for  renewal  of 
registration  to  every  person  who  at  the  time 
of  such  mailing  holds  a  valid  registration 
tmder  this  Act.  The  applicant  shall,  before 
the  following  March  1.  complete  and  execute 
such  application  and  file  the  same  to  the 
Commissioners  with  a  renewal  fee  of  $5. 
Uf>on  receipt  of  such  appUcatlon  and  fee. 
the  Commissioners  shall  verify  the  accuracy 
of  the  application  and  Issue  to  the  applicant 
a  certificate  of  renewal  for  the  year  begin- 
ning on  Apr'I  1  and  expiring  the  following 
March  31  Any  registrant  who  allows  her 
registration  to  lapse  by  failing  to  renew  the 
registration  as  provided  above,  may  be  rein- 
stated by  the  Commissioners  by  showing 
catise  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  for 
such  failure  and  on  pajrment  of  a  renewal  fee 
of  $10.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized, 
after  a  public  hearing,  to  change  from  time 
to  time,  the  period  for  which  the  registration 
or  renewal  thereof  may  t>e  Issued,  and  the 
time  for  mailing  an  application  for  renewal 
of  registration  and  the  time  for  the  filing  of 
such  application 

(h)  Any  person  registered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  but  not  so  practicing  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  give  written 
notice  of  such  fact  to  the  Commissioners. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  Oommls- 
sloners  shall  place  -the  name  of  such  person 
upon  the  nonpractlclng  list.  While  remain- 
ing on  such  list,  such  persin  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  payment  of  any  renewal  fee 
and  shall  not  hold  herself  out  as  a  registered 
physical  therapist  nor  practice  as  such  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Application  for  re- 
newal of  registration  and  payment  of  re- 
newal fee  for  the  current  year  shall  be  made 
to  the  Commissioners  by  any  such  person 
desiring  to  resume  practice  as  registered 
physical  therapist. 

DENIAL,    BXVOCAnON    AND    St7SPKNSION    OV 
REGISTRA'nON 

Sec.  13.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
and  empowered  to  deny,  revoke,  or  suspend 
any  registration  or  certificate  of  renewal  of 
registration  Issued  by  the  Commissioners  or 
applied  for  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  If  the  applicant  or  holder  thereof — 


(1)  has  been  guilty  of  fraud  or  deceit  In 
procuring  or  attempting  to  procure  any  reg- 
istration or  renewal  thereof  provided  for  In 
this  Act; 

(2)  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  Involv- 
ing moral  turpitude; 

(3)  Is  an  Intemperate  consumer  of  Intoxi- 
cating liquors  or  Is  addicted  to  the  use  of 
hablt-formlng  drugs; 

(4)  has  been  guilty  of  unprofessional  con- 
duct; 

(5)  has  willfully  violated  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  rules  or  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commissioners  pursuant  to 
authority  contained  In  this  Act; 

(6)  Is  mentally  Incompetent; 

(7)  Is  guilty  of  undertaking  to  treat  ail- 
ments of  human  beings  other  than  by  physi- 
cal therapy  as  authorized  by  this  Act.  or 
the  undertaking  to  practice  physical  therapy 
Independent  of  the  prescription  and  direction 
ot  a  person  appropriately  licensed  to  practice 
under  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  or 

(8)  Is  otherwise  professionally  incapaclted. 
Provided,  That  such  denial,  revocation,  or 
suspension  shall  be  made  only  upon  specific 
charges  In  writing  A  copy  of  any  such 
charges  and  at  least  ten  days^  notice  of  the 
hearing  of  the  same  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
holder  of  or  applicant  for  such  registration, 
addressed  to  her  at  her  last  known  address. 

COtmT   HEVIEW 

Skc.  14.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  final 
decision  or  final  order  of  the  Commissioners 
denying,  suspending,  or  revoking  any  regis- 
tration, or  renewal  of  registration,  issued  or 
applied  for  under  this  Act  may  obtain  a 
review  thereof  In  the  municipal  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  may 
seek  a  review  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
of  any  Judgment  of  the  municipal  court  of 
appeals  entered  pursuant  to  Its  review  of  any 
such  decision  or  order,  all  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (f)  of  section  7  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved April  1.  1942,  as  added  by  the  Act 
approved  August  31.  1954   i68  SUt.  1049). 

VNA17THOBIZEO    PRACTICE   OF    PHT8ICAL 
THERAPT 

Sec  16.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son in  the  District  of  Columbia  to — 

(a)  sell  or  fraudulently  obtain  or  furnish 
any  diploma,  license,  certificate  of  registra- 
tion, or  record  required  by  this  Act.  or  re- 
quired by  the  Commissioners  under  author- 
ity of  this  Act.  or  aid  or  abet  in  the  selling, 
fraudulently  obtaining,  or  furnishing 
thereof; 

(b)  practice  physical  therapy  under  cover 
of  any  diploma,  certificate  of  registration. 
or  record  required  by  this  Act  or  required 
by  the  Commissioners  under  authority  of 
this  Act.  Illegally  or  fraudulently  obtained  or 
signed  or  Issued  unlawfully  or  under  fraud- 
ulent registration; 

(c)  use  in  connection  with  her  name  any 
designation  tending  to  Imply  that  she  Is  a 
registered  physical  therapist  unless  duly 
registered   under   provisions  of   this   Act; 

(d)  practice  physical  therapy  during  the 
time  her  registration  shall  be  suspended  or 
revoked. 

PRACTICE  or  registered  phtstcal  therapist 
Sec  16  a  person  registered  under  this  Act 
as  a  physical  therapist  shall  not  treat  hu- 
man ailments  by  physical  therapy  or  other- 
wise except  under  the  prescription  and  di- 
rection of  a  person  duly  licensed  or  registered 
under  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

ENTORCEMENT 

Sec  17  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the 
provisions  of  section  4,  15.  or  16  of  this  Act 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $500 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  mure  than  one 
year,   or  both. 
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CONDUCT   OT    PROSECUTIONS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Prosecutions  for  violations  of 
any  provisions  of  section  4.  15.  or  16  of  this 
Act  shall  be  conducted  In  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  by  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants. 

(b)  It  shall  be  necessary  to  prove  in  any 
prosecution  or  hearing  under  this  Act  only 
a  single  act  prohibited  by  law  or  a  single 
holding  out  or  an  attempt  without  proving 
a  general  course  of  conduct  In  order  to  con- 
stitute a  violation. 

FEES   AND   charges 

Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized and  empowered,  from  time  to  time, 
to  Increase  or  decrease  any  fee  specified  In 
this  Act.  The  Commissioners  are.  also,  au- 
thorized to  fix.  and  from  lime  to  time.  In- 
crease or  decrease  fees  for  any  other  services 
rendered  under  this  Act.  The  Commissioners 
shall,  pursuant  to  this  section.  Increase,  de- 
crease, or  fix  fees  In  such  amounts  as  will. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  ap- 
proximate the  costs  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  administering  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  no  fee  shall  be  increased,  decreased,  or 
fixed  except  after  a  public  hearing, 

(b)  Upon  the  change  of  a  registration 
period  as  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
section  12  the  fee  for  registration  or  renewal 
of  reglstrutlon  shall  be  prorated  on  thr  bai'ls 
of  the  time  covered 

(c)  All  moneys  collected  for  It.-*^  ar.i 
charges  made  pursuant  to  authority  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  Into  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

■EVEaABILTTT 

Sec.  20  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act.  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  and  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

APPaoPRIAnONS 

S«c.  21.  There  La  hereby  authorized  to  be 
ap>propriatcd  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  such  sum  ^^  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  expenses  or  administering  and 
carrying  out  the   purposes  of   this   Act. 

REORGANIZATION 

Sic.  22.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued 80  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
In  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824).  The 
performance  of  any  function  vested  by  this 
Act  In  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  In 
any  office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
may  be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners In  accordance  with  sectlcm  3  of  such 
plan. 

rrrrcTiTT  date 

Sec.  23.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  funds  are  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committ.ee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  bill 
similar  to  this  measure  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  the  85th  Congress,  but  was 
recoiLsidered.  upon  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr    OT^ahoi^yI. 

This  year,  the  point  of  difficulty,  which 
was  the  defining  of  the  field  of  physical 
therapy,  has  been  overcome  by  an 
O'Mahoney  amendment  which  is  accept- 
able to  all  interested  groups,  and  was 
adopted  unairlm'  osly  b>   th'    c.i:nni;;;<e 

Mr.  Prc.'.iapiit  I  a.sk  unaainiD  .s  cori.<^'':it 
that  a  P'^^t  ii  !i-l.v-.<N*»c' mn  ana., '.sis  oi  Uic 


bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section -BY -Section  Analysis 
SecUon   1  provides  that   the  blU  may  be 
cited   as   the    ■■Physical    Therapists  Practice 
Acf. 

Section  2  defines  the  terms  used  In  the 
bill.  It  should  be  noted  that  subsection  (c) 
defines  physical  therapy.  The  term  -super- 
vised' Is  included  in  the  definition  to  make 
clear  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  that  physical  therapists 
shall  be  empowered  by  this  act  to  set  up  a 
separate  practice  without  medical  supervi- 
sion. The  term  "supervised."  however,  does 
not,  in  this  context,  embrace  the  actual 
presence  of  a  medical  doctor  during  the 
course  of  treatment  prescribed  by  him.  Tlie 
prescription  of  the  treatment  Is  entirely  a 
matter  of  Judgment  upon  the  part  of  a  medi- 
cal doctor,  but  the  actual  performance  of 
the  physical  therapy  need  not  take  place  In 
his  immediate  presence. 

Section  3  exempts  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  any  person  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
while  such  a  person  is  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  official  duties. 

Section  4(a)  provides  a  prohibition  against 
the  practice  of  physical  therapy  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  an  individual  unless  the 
person  is  registered  under  provisions  of  the 
bill  or  is  exempt  from  registration  by  the 
terms  of  the  bill. 

SecUon  4(b)  prohibits  Individuals  not 
registered  or  exempt  under  the  bill  from 
representing  themaelves  as  being  registered. 
certified,  licensed,  or  authorized  to  practice 
physical  therapy. 

Section  4(C)  restricts  to  registered  physi- 
cal therapists  under  this  bill  the  use  of 
Uie  terms  physical  therapist."  ■'physiothera- 
pist," and  •physical  therapy  technician,  "  as 
well  as  the  inlUals  '  P.T..^'  ■p.T.T..  "  and 
"RJ'.T.."  or  any  other  letters,  words,  ah- 
bre\'laUons  or  Insignia  Implying  that  the 
holder  is  registered  under  Uie  bill. 

Section  4 id)  exempts  from  the  operation 
of  this  measure  any  person  duly  licensed  or 
registered  in  the  District  under  any  other 
act  in  the  practice  for  which  he  is  registered 
or  licensed,  of  an  occupation  or  profession. 

Section  4(e)  contains  an  exemption  from 
this  act  for  those  practicing  under  the  Heal- 
ing Arts  Practice  Act  and  those  employed 
In  their  offloe*  under  their  immediate  su- 
pervision. The  committee,  of  course,  real- 
izes that  physicians  would  be  fully  Justified 
In  assigning  routine  tasks  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  disability  and  Injury.  The 
committee  realizes  that  to  write  an  Ironclad 
ruling  on  this  point  might  preclude  phj-Bl- 
clans  from  allowing  competent  people  to  per- 
form simple  and  routine  procedures.  It  has, 
therefore,  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
this  act  those  employed  under  the  Immediate 
supervision  of  a  licensed  medical  doctor. 
The  committee  Is  mindful,  however,  that 
the  progress  of  physical  therapy  InTolves  the 
Increasing  use  of  electronic  modalities,  em- 
plojTnent  of  which  In  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ability and  disease  calls  for  a  high  degree 
of  professional  skill.  It  may  be  that  the 
progress  In  this  direction  will  be  so  great 
that  within  5  years  the  committee  will  want 
to  study  again  the  situation  to  insure  that 
the  public  Is  fully  protected  against  the  em- 
ployment of  p>er8ons  not  totally  competent 
to  perform  the  techniques  and  operate  the 
modalities  Involved.  In  the  meantime,  this 
exemption  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  author- 
Iring  any  person  to  assirr.  •  another  per- 
son a  task  which  is  beyond  ;hp  professional 
competence  ■  '  that  5  er^.  .n  It  is  clearly 
understood  tha'  :ht  phs-si  -lai.  or  surgeon  si) 
i*i.sjf::!:n(r  ;.     .    fxrstjn   in   his  employ  fehali    be 


prepared  to  JusUfy  toe  professional  compe- 
tence of  that  person. 

Section  6  permits  the  CommisBioners  to 
delegate   their  powers   under  the  bill. 

Section  6  provides  for  the  establishment, 
composition,  qualiiicaUona,  and  remunera- 
tion of  a  board  of  examiners.  It  permits  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  appoint  a  "physical  therapists  examining 
board  •  •  •  composed  of  such  persons  and 
possessing  such  qualifications  as  the  Com- 
missioners shaU  determine."  This  is  a 
broad  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Com- 
missioners. The  committee  Intends  that  the 
Commissioners  in  making  such  appoint- 
ment shall  be  mindful  of  the  necessity  of 
appointing  persons  whose  professional  qual- 
ifications in  physical  therapy  and  whose 
dedication  to  the  public  Interest  are  such 
that  the  actions  of  the  Board  will  have  not 
only  the  force  of  the  law  but  command  the 
respect  of  the  profession  and  the  public. 

Section  7  authorizes  the  Conmilssloners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  adopt  neces- 
sary rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  In  addition  it  re- 
quires the  Commissioners  to  "maintain  a 
register  of  approved  schools  which  they 
deem  afford  adequate  training  In  physical 
therapy."  The  committee  Is  familiar  with 
the  many  problems  which  arise  In  ascertain- 
ing standards  and  then  meastLring  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  individuals  against  that 
standard.  The  committee  points  out  that 
the  Commissioners  will  certainly,  with  re- 
spect to  schools  In  the  United"  States,  be 
well  advised  in  selecting  schools  for  listing 
on  the  approved  register  to  ascertain  that 
they  meet  substantially  the  requlremenu 
for  accrediting  by  the  Council  of  Medical 
Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  There  are  problems  in 
connection  with  the  approval  of  foreign 
schools.  The  committee  understands  Vi&t 
foreign  schools,  particularly  those  In  Eu- 
rope, offer  currlculums  that  are  iiot  directly 
comparable  to  those  offered  In  American 
schools.  Nevertheless,  the  graduates  of 
such  schools  are  recognized  as  fully  quali- 
fied physical  therapists.  The  committee 
Intends  that  Commissioners  approve  siich 
schools  for  listing  on  Its  register  as  In  their 
Judgment  offer  a  course  of  Instruction  which 
adequately  prepares  graduates  to  exercise 
the  professional  responsibil!*  •-  '  -  physical 
therapists  as  required  In   this    act 

Section  7(b)  permits  the  (^amnilssioners 
to  make  studies  and  lnvestigatioi»s  necessary 
for  them  to  perform  their  functions  and  pro- 
vides them  with  authority  to  take  testimony 
under  oath  and  to  Issue  subpenas. 

Section  8  directs  that  qualified  ftppHcanta 
shall  be  reelstered  and  furnished  with  ert- 
dence  of  proper  registration. 

Section  9  establishes  standards  for  rep:-- 
tratlon  without  examination  under  certain 
standards. 

Section  10  provides  that  the  Commissioners 
shall  conduct  examinations  and  establish 
standards  needed  to  be  met  by  appUcants  in 
addition  to  the  examination  on  such  factors 
as  age.  character,  health,  and  education. 
Fees  for  the  examination  are  prescribed. 

Section  11  provides  for  reciprocity  to  physi- 
cal therapists  licensed  In  other  Jurisdictions 
having  comparable  standards  and  prescribes 
the  fees  to  be  charged  for  the  service. 

Sectlcm  12  provides  for  the  annual  renewal 
of  registration  and  the  establishment  of  a 
nonpractlclng  list 

Section  13  est^.b:;.'.hps  procedures  for  the 
denial,  revocation,  unu  suspension  of  regis- 
tration to  a  person  tinder  listed  circum- 
stances relating  to  fraud,  conviction  of 
crimes  Involving  moral  turpitude,  alcoholic 
or  drug  addiction,  willful  violation  of  rules 
arKi  repulatlons  established  by  the  Oommls- 
slnners  under  the  ieel.<?lntlor.  men'>.ft:  ln"om- 
t>ete!.cy.  practice  a1  medicine  or  p.'.ysical 
therapy    independently    of    prescription     or 
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directtor.  of  a  person  licensed  to  practice 
ur.der  the  Healing  Ar-a  Practice  Act,  or  who 
is  otherwise  pr'-ressionally  Incapacitated. 
Section  13  frirther  pr  jvldes  that  10  days 
nfter  notice  of  hearing  has  been  mailed  the 
registration  can  be  denied,  suspended,  or 
revoked 

Section  14  establishes  procedures  for  court 
review  of  final  decisions  and  orders  of  the 
C  mmlssioners  In  performing  their  functions 
under  the  legislation. 

Section  15  provides  that  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  sell  or  fraudulently 
obtain  for  any  person  a  diploma,  license, 
certificate  of  registration,  or  document  re- 
quired by  the  legislation  or  by  the  Commis- 
sioners under  their  authority:  practice  phys- 
ical therapy  under  any  fraudulently  procured 
record  or  document;  use  a  designation  Im- 
plying registration  unless  registered;  practice 
during  any  period  of  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion. 

Section  15  restricts  the  practice  of  physical 
therapy  In  the  treatment  of  human  ail- 
ments to  tligt  performed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  licensed  practitioner  of  the  heal- 
ing arts. 

Section  17  provides  penalties.  Violation 
of  the  provisions  of  section  4,  15,  or  16 
of  the  act  would  be  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  $500  or  not  more  than  1 
year  of  Imprisonment  or  both. 

Section  18  provides  for  prosecution  of  vio- 
lations and  establishes  that  a  single  proved 
instance  of  violation  shall  be  sufDclent  to 
convict. 

Section  19  provides  for  the  fixing  and 
changes  of  fees  specified  In  the  legislation 
after  public  hearing  by  the  Commissioners 
In  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  legislation  approximate  to  the 
costs  thereof.  Fees  are  to  be  paid  Into  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Distrlct^  of 
Columbia. 

Section  20  Is  the  severability  clause. 

Section  21  authorizes  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  act. 

Section  22  relates  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No  5  and  the  transferability  of  functions 
thereunder. 

Section  23  provides  that  this  act  shall  take 
effect  90  days  after  funds  are  appropriated 
for  th«  purpose  of  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Mr.  MORSE  M:  President,  the  bill 
has  been  cleared  with  the  leadership  on 
both  side.s.  and  has  a  unanimous  report 
from  the  corr.mitV'" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third    rpadinsf   of    the    bill. 

The  bill  '  S  67.5  •  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


"SCAND.^L.^:       in;    the    INTERSTATE 
HIGH'vV.-W   PROGRAM 

Mr  HP.USK.A      Mt    President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr  Mr)R.^E      T  yield. 

Mr  ?IR'/?K.A  In  the  past  few  days 
I  have  :(;.'!  :;om  Nebraska  several 
letter.s  t  .\p:e.-.--i.^  concern  about  so- 
Cculed  scandals  uncovered  in  our  inter- 
state highway  proeram  and  its  con- 
struction, 
I  In  each  instance  the  writers  refer  to 
an  article  published  in  a  current  issue  of 
the  Reader's  Digest,  entitled  "Our  Great 
Bu  Hi-r.Aay  Bungle."  For  purposes  of 
reference  M:  President,  I  ask  consent  to 
insert  thus  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Our  ORE.M  Big  H^■.H■A^Y  Bungle 
(By  Karl  Detzer) 

(Haste,  waste,  mismanagement  and  out- 
right graft  are  making  a  multl-bllUon-dollar 
rathole  out  of  the  Federal  highway  program. 
If  you  want  honest  value  for  your  tax  dollars 
that  are  going  Into  this  40.000-mlle  muddle, 
now  Is  the  time  to  make  yourself  heard  ) 

The  American  people  In  1956  were  sold  a 
beautiful  $27  billion  dream — a  40,000-mlle 
superhighway  network  that  would  sweep 
majestically  from  coast  to  coast  and  border 
to  border.  This  greatest  engineering  project 
of  all  time  would,  we  were  told,  be  a  splendid 
monument  to  a  free  people's  wisdom,  daring, 
foresight,  and  skill. 

Its  highways  would,  by  1975,  knit  together 
all  the  States,  most  large  cities  and  hun- 
dreds of  smaller  towns.  Its  smooth,  gently 
graded,  no-stop-slgn  roads — four.  six.  and 
sometimes  eight  lanes  wide — would  speed 
Interstate  travel,  strengthen  defense,  reduce 
accidents,  save  mileage,  cut  trucking  rates. 
oj>en  new  recreational  areas,  expand  tourist 
trade,  hasten  produce  from  factory  to  con- 
sumer, and  farm  to  market.  The  program 
would  create  440.000  new  jobs  and  check  the 
recession  that  then  threatened.  What  was 
more.  It  would  pay  for  Itself  painlessly  out 
of  our  Federal  taxes  on  tfres  and  our  3- 
cents-a-gallon  Federal  gasoline  tax. 

Today  It  must  be  reported  that  the  dream 
has  beconje  a  nightmare:  Of  recklessness, 
extravagance,  special  privilege,  bureaucratic 
stupidity,  and  sometimes  outright  thievery. 

While  the  entire  network  was  originally 
scheduled  to  cost  $27  billion,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  had  to  admit  within  2  years 
that  unexpected  additional  costs  had  al- 
ready arisen.  The  official  figure  was  quietly 
raised  to  Just  under  $40  billion.  Yet  today 
even  this  flgtu-e  Is  entirely  misleading.  For 
one  thing,  It  Ignores  the  proposed  $5  billion 
reimbursement  to  the  States  for  their  previ- 
ously built  toll  roads  and  turnpikes  that 
have  been  Incorporated  into  the  system.  For 
another.  It  does  not  recognize  a  little  matter 
of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  as  the  cost  of 
relocating  public  utilities  and  railroads  that 
lie  in  the  path  of  the  new  roads. 

A  new  ofBclal  figure  is  due  In  January  1961. 
Already  naany  engineers  and  builders  pri- 
vately estimate  that  $50  billion  will  not 
touch  the  total  cost.  And  meanwhile  the 
Federal  gas  tax  has  climbed  to  4  cents,  and 
Congress  Is  considering  another  hike. 

What  has  gone  wrong?     Why? 

Local  need  and  local  greed. 

The  first  trouble  Is  that  Uncle  Sam  Is  pay- 
ing most  of  the  bill,  with  little  control  writ- 
ten Into  the  law.  The  Federal  Government 
simply  shovels  out  the  money  for  the  States 
to  spend.  This  h£is  Invited  irresponsibility 
and  Inefficiency  Local  self-interest  and 
greed — at  the  expense  of  the  general  good — 
are  In  the  stuldle  all  over  the  country. 

The  Federal  Government,  out  of  tire  and 
gasoline  taxes,  puts  up  90  cents  of  each 
dollar.  Each  State  adds  Its  own  thin  dime 
(12  western  public-lands  States  pay  even 
less)  for  work  done  within  Its  borders.  Fed- 
eral engineers  help  draw  a  rough,  overall 
map  of  the  system  and  set  minimum — but 
not  maximum — standards.  From  there  on 
the  States  take  over.  They  decide  how  much 
money  they  need,  how  much  right-of-way  to 
buy.  where  and  at  what  price.  They  decide 
on  the  type  of  paving,  how  thick  the  surface 
shall  be.  on  how  much  of  what  kind  of  baae 
to  pour  it.  and  what  types  of  bridges  to 
build.  They  let  their  own  contracts. 
Though  Federal  engineers  are  supposed  to 
approve  every  yard  of  highway  to  make  siire 
there  has  been  no  waste,  the  inspections  are 
usually  sketchy  and  Infrequent.    There  Just 


aren't  enough  engineers  In  the  Government 
to  8up>crvl8€  a  program  of  such  magnitude. 

So  it's  hardly  surprising  that  with  good 
old  Uncle  dishing  out  the  cash,  many  a  com- 
munity has  developed  some  pretty  grandiose 
needs.  Or  that  many  a  State  official  has 
developed  an  easy-come,  easy-go  attitude. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  lonely,  sparsely 
settled  area  in  Nevada  (which  pays  only  a 
nickel  out  of  each  dollar).  Three  expensive 
interchanges  have  been  completed  in  a  3- 
mlle  stretch  of  Interstate  highway.  The 
cost  of  the  Interchanges  runs  to  $358,000. 
Why  were  they  built?  According  to  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  a  survey  had 
shown  that  an  average  of  89  cars  a  day  en- 
tered or  left  the  main  highway  from  the 
dusty  desert  roads  that  intersect  It.  Now 
this  tiny  flow  of  traffic  is  handled  In  style. 
One  interchange  leads  to  a  road  that  serves  a 
railroad  shanty  and  little  else.  The  second 
gives  access  to  a  single  ranch  The  third,  ac- 
counting for  most  of  the  89  cars,  leads  to 
some  abandoned  mines.  4  or  5  small  ranches, 
an  electric-power  line,  and  a  bawdy  house 
which  has  recently  shut  up  shop. 

Consider  the  duplications  of  existing  high- 
ways that  are  i>opplng  up  everywhere.  No 
matter  what  broad,  safe  roads  may  sweep 
across  a  State,  other  roads  are  being  built 
parallel  to  them  not  far  away.  In  a  study  of 
only  11  States,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
found  8  planning  new  highways  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  existing  toll  roads.  The  rea- 
soning in  such  cases  seems  to  be:  since  the 
Government  is  spending  the  money.  It  may 
as  well  spend  some  our  way. 

Consider  the  building  of  city  roads  at 
Uncle  Sam's  expense.  In  Omaha.  Nebr..  a 
superstreet  is  being  driven  through  the  heart 
of  the  city  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $42  mil- 
lion, though  an  alternate  route,  around  the 
town,  would  cost  less  than  $15  million.  (Lo- 
cal boosters  exj>ect  to  get  the  alternate  route 
buUt.  too.  after  the  main  drag  Is  finished.) 
Several  downtown  Interchanges  with  the  ex- 
pressway are  planned  The  largest  will  con- 
sume about  1(X)  acres.  Land  purchases  alone 
will  cost  an  estimated  $10  million.  Some  900 
buildings,  mostly  homes,  will  be  destroyed, 
and  their  occupants  will  be  forced  to  find 
new  places.  Loss  to  the  tax  rolls  will  be 
heavy. 

Why  this  costly  local  street  at  Uncle  Sam's 
expense?  "We've  passed  Chicago  as  a  live- 
stock center."  one  businessman  explains, 
"and  we  should  have  good  roads  leading  to 
the  stockyards  so  that  cattle  and  hogs  can 
be  delivered  more  easily." 

That's  fine  for  Omaha,  but  why  should  the 
other  49  States  pay  90  percent  of  the  bill? 

Although  only  12  percent  of  the  Interstate 
network  mileage  Is  slated  to  go  Into  or 
around  cities,  at  least  45  percent  of  the  net- 
work money  Is  being  spent  on  urban  roads 
such  as  Omaha's.  On  some  of  them  more 
dollars  go  for  land  than  for  construction. 

Take  a  look  at  what  Is  hapj>enlng  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.  Here  bulldozers  are  driving 
a  300-foot  swath  right  through  town.  The 
six-lane  highway  will  cost  $62.432.000 — $5 
million  a  mile — and  cut  the  town  In  two. 
More  than  600  homes  are  In  the  path,  plus 
some  50  business  buildings,  churches  and 
theaters  Their  destruction  means  a  tax  loss 
of  $115,000  a  year.  The  city  council  calls  the 
project  a  "wasteful,  ruinous  folly"  and  de- 
mands a  congressional  Investigation.  A  tax- 
payer's suit,  about  to  be  decided,  seeks  to 
halt  the  work.  Meanwhile,  the  Job  is  going 
ahead,  despite  the  fact  that  a  route  that 
would  skirt  the  town  and  cost  $17  million 
less  is  available  (Much  the  same  sit- 
uation exists  in  El  Psmo.  Tex.) 

In  Macon.  Oa.,  the  projected  4Vi-mlle  road 
through  the  center  of  town  will  bisect  an 
attractive  residential  district  containing  28 
churches  and  17  schools.  It  will  eliminate 
400  homes,  including  some  of  the  city's  most 
substantial,  and  will  fence  off  the  89-year- 
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old  campus  of  Mercer  University  from  the 
only  direction  In  which  It  can  grow.  It  will 
produce  28  dead-end  streets  It  Ignores  the 
traffic  needs  of  nearby  Robins  alrbase.  and 
will  be  a  headache  for  lon<;-dJstance  drivers. 
A  city-county  planning  board  report  calls  It 
•'bllght-produclng  '• 

Angry  citizens  have  pointed  out  the  very 
ob\-ious  advantages  of  a  route  around  town. 
The  present  chairman  of  county  commis- 
sioners has  replied  that  Macon  should  not 
•pass  up  an  outlay  of  $50  million  that  is 
polng  to  be  dumped  In  our  laps."  By  coin- 
cidence, a  former  chairman  of  county  com- 
missioners who.  with  several  other  officials, 
approved  a  similar  layout  In  1955  and  has 
been  pushing  for  Its  adoption,  owns  a  num- 
ber of  acres  of  land  at  strategic  spots  along 
the  right  of  way. 

True,  the  law  creating  the  national  net- 
work says  that  "local  needs  shall  be  given 
equal  consideration  with  the  needs  of  Inter- 
state commerce."  But  too  many  cities  are 
giving  all  consideration  to  their  own  needs. 
Their  chambers  of  commerce,  politicians, 
business  groups,  real-estate  operators,  and 
fast-buck  manipulators  feel  that  an  extra 
highway  never  hurt  any  community.  Any- 
way, a  new  road  means  profitable  business  for 
contractors,  splendid  real -estate  deals,  work 
for  deserving  labor,  and  quantities  of  cement, 
asphalt,  gravel,  and  steel  to  be  bought  from 
manufacturers  and  local  dealers  always  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  serve. 

THE    SUSH    rOR    THE    BIG     MONET 

The  second  trouble  with  the  program  Is 
that  because  of  the  rush  to  get  at  the  Fed- 
eral moneybJt^.  the  ml.« management  and 
waste  normal  to  a  program  so  sprawling  and 
vast  have  been  many  times  multiplied 

For  example,  the  argument  that  sold  the 
highway  ueiwork  to  even  the  m<J6C  economy- 
minded  Cougresfiaien  wus  that  it  was  a 
military  necef-slty.  The  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1966  stated:  Because  of  the  pri- 
mary Imporunce  to  the  national  defense, 
the  name  of  such  a  system  1*  hereby  changed 
to  the  "National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways. '  '  Its  proponents  claim 
that  it  will  bolster  the  national  defense  by 
assuring  swift  movement  of  materiel  and 
troops  In  moments  of  peril 

Yet  during  the  first  4  years  of  construc- 
tion, at  an  exf>en8e  of  hundreds  of  mUllona 
of  dollars,  more  than  2.000  bridges  and  un- 
derpasses have  been  built  that  are  too  small 
to  permit  passage  of  aome  of  our  most  Im- 
portant weapons.     How  can  such  things  be? 

In  July  195«.  the  Secretion  of  Commerce 
and  a  committee  of  State  highway  officials — 
with  no  representatives  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — decided  that  a  14-foot 
minimum  clearance  all  along  the  network 
would  be  fine.  A  telephone  call  to  the  Pen- 
tagon would  have  disclosed  their  error.  For 
our  military  Inventories  even  then  Included 
miasiles  and  radar  equipment  that  could  not 
possibly  squee«  under  an  opening  14  feet 
high,  and  larger  Implemenu  were  on  the 
drawing  boards. 

Two  and  a  half  years  later,  after  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  concrete  and  steel  had 
been  solidly  built  Into  the  structures,  the 
military  planners  at  the  Pentagon  an- 
nounced that  a  clearance  of  17  feet  was 
nece&.sarv 

Did  Federal  highway  officials  order  work 
halted  until  new  dimensions  could  be  agreed 
upon?  Not  at  all  They  and  the  Pentagt^n 
brass  sat  down  for  a  series  of  "Informal  dis- 
cussions" that  lasted  from  January  into 
October.  Meanwhile,  the  money  flooded  out 
across  the  country,  and  the  builders  con- 
tinued to  throw  obstrucUons  across  the 
'military  highways." 

Not  until  January  1960  was  a  compromise 
dimension  finally  decided  on.  The  clearance 
would  be  not  the  17  feet  that  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  needed,  but  16  feet^not  quite 
enough  for  the  largest  weapons.    There  was 


one  advantage:  the  necessary  reconstruction 
of  Inadequate  underpasses  and  bridges  al- 
ready butit  would  cost,  as  one  Western 
builder  put  It.  "only  $730  million  "' 

With  such  haste,  many  items — and  many 
dollars — get  out  of  control.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  the  U.S.  Comptroller  General 
discovered  that  an  estimate  ctilUng  lor  $25 
minion  to  buy  up  35  miles  of  roadway  had 
been  decided  on  In  less  than  a  day.  In 
Georgia,  an  estimate  was  overstated  by  $19.- 
700.000— the  result  of  faulty  artthmetic.  In 
Ohio,  an  error  of  $9  minion  was  made  because 
of  a  typographical  mistake. 

Federal  policy  requires  that  land  must  be 
appraised  before  It  can  be  purchased  by  the 
State.  But  many  parcels  of  land  have  been 
bought  first  and  appraised  later  In  Ne%'ada 
alone,  the  Comptroller  General's  Office  found 
what  It  chose  to  call  deficiencies  In  the 
purchase  of  29  out  of  40  pieces  of  land. 
Typical  was  "jmrcel  No.  8.  project  IN-OOl-l 
(14)."  This  property  was  bought  on  April 
26,  1957.  for  $42,000.  On  that  same  day  ap- 
praisers employed  by  the  State  listed  the 
value  of  the  parcel  at  only  $22,000  Having 
spent  almost  double  the  appraised  valuation, 
the  State  quickly  put  another  appraiser  to 
work.  Bven  he  could  stretch  the  valuation 
to  only  $88000 — $4,000  less  than  had  already 
been  paid  TTie  files  of  the  Comptroller 
General  are  full  of  such  examples. 

Ml.^manajeraent  Is  evident,  too.  In  the 
extravaerant  use  of  private  enelneering  con- 
sultants, instead  of  State  highway  employee*. 
In  designing  projects.  Such  practice  Is  In 
violation  of  Federal  policy,  and  It  runs  Into 
money  The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
found  that  the  costs  of  Pennsylvania's  con- 
tracts with  private  consultants  for  prelim- 
inary engineering  alone  haw*  been  averaging 
51  million  a  month.  In  New  Jersey.  In  less 
then  4  yean,  eight  engineering  firms  have 
received  »8,2iaj)C7  in  consultant  fees  for  in- 
terstate projects.  In  Maryland,  consultants 
have  received  more  than  $24  million  on  fed- 
erally aided  highways  since  1954. 

Usually  a  consultant  is  paid  a  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  on  which  he  works. 
He  ha£  a  great  deal  to  do  with  deciding 
whether  tlie  Job  will  be  an  expensive  one  or  a 
frugal  one.  Thus  only  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  ethics  stands  between  him  and 
temptation.  While  rich  old  Uncle  is  tossing 
money  around,  the  temptation  to  cash  in  on 
a  large  scale  is  frequently  great  and  some- 
times Irresistible. 

Ht7SH-HUSH    DEALS 

With  hasty  mismanagement  and  local  greed 
has  come,  inevitably,  a  third  drain — collu- 
sion, chicanery,  venality,  and  graft.  Nobody 
knows  the  enormity  of  the  take  to  date,  but 
more  and  more  cases  are  coming  to  light. 

In  Indiana,  for  example,  the  national  pres- 
ident, a  vice  president,  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  Carpenters'  Union  have  been  Investigated 
by  a  grand  Jury  for  having  bought  property 
near  Gary,  after  being  tipped  off  that  a  road 
was  going  through,  and  then  selling  the 
property  for  a  quick  profit  of  $'7i).000.  The 
luiion  officers  were  charged  with  aavlng  paid 
off  a  State  highway  official.  The  Indlctmenu 
were  made  in  February  1958.  but  the  men 
were  not  arraigned  until  May  1960. 

In  Oklahoma,  on  one  13-mlle.  $8  million 
bypass  at  Tulsa,  grand  Jury  and  congres- 
sional probes  have  recently  turned  up  evi- 
dence that  one  contractor,  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  assistance  of  State  highway  engi- 
neers and  Inspectors,  used  substandard  ma- 
terials, falsified  delivery  weights,  and  padded 
bills.  Highway  department  employees  tes- 
tified that,  on  orders  from  their  superiors, 
they  actually  made  up  samples  of  materials 
In  a  laboratory.  Instead  of  taking  them  from 
the  roadbed,  as  'proof'  that  specifications 
were  met.  Federal  overseers  of  the  Job  dis- 
covered nothing  amiss  at  any  time.  Others 
testified  that  overpayments  to  this  one  con- 


tractor are  estimated  at  $524,000.  and  that  the 
road,  completed  In  1958.  Is  already  starting 
to  crack  up  in  places 

In  Nevada,  the  Interstate  road  from  the 
Caiifornia  line  eastward,  as  officially  planned. 
will  shoulder  lt«  way  right  through  the  heart 
of  Reno.  To  do  this  it  win  have  to  bridge 
the  Truckee  River  four  times,  plus  a  ravine 
125  feet  deep.  It  will  cost  an  estimated  Ml 
million.  An  alternate  route,  for  which  17.000 
Reno  citizens  have  signed  a  petition,  would 
bj'pass  the  city  only  17  blocks  to  the  north, 
need  no  bridges,  and  cost  at  least  $23  mil- 
lion less. 

Reno's  row  over  these  two  routes  drew  the 
attention  of  Nevada's  lone  U.S.  Congressman. 
Walter  S.  Baring,  who  last  year  forced  the 
mess  into  the  open.  Inrestlgatlcm  showed 
there  had  been  nn  survey  of  the  bvpass  before 
local  hearings  were  held,  and  that  cost  esti- 
mates for  right-of-way  on  the  officially  fa- 
vored downtown  route  had  been  $5,600,000 
too  low.  In  a  letter  to  President  Eisenhower, 
Babi.nc  angrily  declared  that  if  the  plan  for 
a  mldtown  route  was  permitted  to  go  for- 
ward It  would  result  In  the  biggest  swindle 
ever  perpetrated  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  He 
still  had  received  no  assurance  In  mid-May 
that  construction  of  the  route  would  not  pro- 
ceed  a*   planned. 

Meanwhile,  Baring  has  continued  to  ask 
questions,  not  only  about  Reno  but  about 
the  whole  interstate  program.  He  points 
the  finger  at  •expensive  real  estate  deals"  and 
"tremendously  high  administrative  costs." 
and  he  Is  urging  his  fellow  Congressmen  to 
"clean  hotise." 

Scandals  are  stirring  In  at  least  six  other 
States,  and  investigations  now  In  progress 
are  likely  to  uncover  chicanery  on  a  large 
scale  before  many  more  months  have  passed. 
One  other  Member  of  Congress,  Minnesota 
Democrat  John  A.  Blatntk.  heads  a  subcom- 
mittee that  Is  digging  deeply  into  the  whole 
highway  situation.  With  nearly  $300,000 
voted  for  the  Investigation.  Blatnik  has  put 
to  work  several  of  the  toughest  Investigators 
who  in  recent  years  unearthed  pay  dirt  for 
the  McClellan  labor-management  corruption 
committee.  The  Blatnik  committee  is  al- 
ready finding  substance  In  the  charges  of 
Virginia's  Senator  Harft  Btrd  th.it  the  road 
program  is  in  an  "inexcusable  mess."  and 
that  there  has  been  great  "temptation  to 
grab  land,  hike  prices  and  profiteer" 

When  the  committee's  reports  are  released, 
efforts  undoubtedly  will  t>e  made  to  convince 
the  public  that  the  charges  are  political. 
But  neither  major  party  seems  more  guilty 
than  the  other.  State  and  local  administra- 
tions of  both  political  hues  have  been  reck- 
less of  public  responsibility,  have  used  roads 
and  real  estate  to  further  their  individual 
designs.  And  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  been  inept. 

Some  will  undoubtedly  urge  that  we  pro- 
ceed full  speed  ahead,  "for  the  good  of  the 
Nation."  But  perhaps  it  is  time  not  to  go 
ahead.  Judging  by  il:k€  record  to  date,  it  is 
time  to  stop  and  evaluate,  to  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  cut  out  the  waste,  graft  and 
stupidity,  if  that  beautiful  dream  we  all 
once  had  is  to  come  true. 

Let  every  citizen  who  has  sf>ecific  evidence 
of  tax  dollars  going  down  the  highway  pro- 
gram s  multibillion -dollar  rathole  report  that 
evidence  to  Congressman  John  Blatnik  now. 
Let  us  have  honest  value  for  our  tax  money. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  questions  which 
are  raised  in  the  article  should  disturb 
all  taxpayers  who  are  concerned  about 
the  conduct  of  their  public  affairs.  Cer- 
tainly, the  charges  warrant  close  scru- 
tiny. 

America  has  invested,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  invest,  immense  sums  of  money 
in  highway  programs.  These  great  rib- 
bons of  concrete  signify  convenient, 
quick  travel  between  the  great  cities  of 
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our  country  In  a  word,  'hey  spell  prog- 
ress and  insure  even  greater  prosperity 
for  uur  people  The  continued  well- 
being  of  our  country  is  tied  to  such 
public  project?  This  job.  on  which  our 
military  deffn-es  depend  so  much,  must 
be  done  prope::-.  and  as  economically 
as  possible 

We  are  understandably  concerned 
when  report.s  ar*'  made  txiat  this  pro- 
aram  ;s  being  buiigled.  When  com- 
plaints of  this  sort  are  received,  prompt 
and  thorough  investigation  is  in  order. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  mention  that  not  every 
complaint  necessarily  proves  to  be  well 
founder;  and.  certainly,  while  we  pro- 
ceed t/;  m.ake  an  investigation,  let  us  not 
lose  si^'ht  of  the  impelling  reasons  which 
brought  Congress  to  enact  the  highway 
program     for  the  common  defense  and 

T)  this  end,  I  invited  Mr  Ellis  Arm- 
strong'. Commissioner  of  Pubhc  Roads, 
to  comment  upon  the  Reader's  Digest 
article.  Since  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  no  doubt  receiving  letters  of  the  same 
nature.  NTr  F".  ■  -.dent.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr  Armstrong's  letter  and 
analysis  or  commentary  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the 
Federax  Highway  Admints-irator. 
Washington,  DC,  June  30. 1960. 
Bon.  Roman  L    Hruska. 
'  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  In  response  to  a 
telephoned  request  from  your  ofBce  today. 
I  am  enclosing  an  analysis  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  of  certain  points  raised  In  an 
article  In  the  July  Reader's  Digest  entitled 
"Our  Great  Big  Highway  Bungle." 

You  will  notice  that  the  Omaha  situation 
Is  dealt  with  In  considerable  detail  as  are 
the  other  urban  route  questions  referred  to 
In  the  article. 

I  appreciate  yo\ir  interest  In  this  matter 
and  I'm  sure  you  are  well  aware  from  your 
close  observation  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  that  there  Is  another  side  to  the 
story  presented  In  this  publication. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ellis  L.  Armstrong. 
Commissioner  of  Public  Roads. 


Analysis  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  or 
July  Reader's  Digest  Article  on  Inter- 
state Highway  Program 

The  Reader's  Digest  for  July  contains  an 
article  by  Karl  Detzer.  entitled  "Our  Great 
Big  Highway  Bungle."  that  criticizes  the 
41.000-mlle  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway 
program,  which  the  Federal  Government  Is 
btilldlng  In  cooperation  with  the  States. 

The  following  analysis  of  various  charges 
Is  presented,  together  with  the  actual  facts 
In  each  case,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
errors  and  providing  pertinent  facts  omitted 
In  the  magazine  article: 

"analysis 
"Page  45-46:  'While  the  entire  (Inter- 
state )  network  was  originally  scheduled  to 
cost  $27  billion,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roada 
had  to  admit  within  2  years  that  "unexpected 
additional  costs"  had  already  arisen.  The 
ofBclal  figure  was  quietly  raised  to  Just  under 
$40  billion.  Yet  today  even  this  figure  Is 
entirely  misleading.  For  one  thing.  It 
ignores  the  proposed  $5  billion  reimburse- 
ment to  the  States  for  their  previously  built 
toll  roads  and  turnpikes  that  have  been  In- 
corpora^d  Into  the  system.     For  another.  It 


does  not  recognize  a  little  matter  of  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  as  the  cost  of  relocating 
public  utilities  and  railroads  that  lie  in  the 
path  of   the   new  roads.' 

"Facts:  The  original  estimate  referred  to 
by  the  author  was  for  $27  5  billion.  Including 
$25  billion  Federal  and  $2.5  billion  of  State 
funds.  It  was  made  by  the  State  highway 
departments  In  1954  as  part  of  an  overall 
highway  needs  estimate  pursuant  to  a  direc- 
tive of  the  Congress.  Only  6  weeks  time  was 
available  for  the  preparation  of  the  estimate. 

"The  estimate  submitted  to  the  Congress 
In  1958  was  made  during  1957.  It  was  far 
more  precise,  thorovigh  and.  in  fact,  the  first 
real  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the 
Interstate  System.  It  required  a  million 
man-hours  to  produce. 

"The  official  figure  was  not  quietly  raised. 
It  was  duly  reported  to  Congress  in  January 
1958.  It  was  the  subject  of  extensive  testi- 
mony before  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees.  It  was  reported  by  the  news- 
papers and  wire  services.  The  reasons  for  the 
Increase  In  the  1958  estimate  over  the  orig- 
inal estimate  were  fully  stated  In  House 
Document  No.  300.  85th  Congress,  2d  session. 

"In  brief,  they  were: 

"1.  The  nationwide  traffic  forecasts  for 
1975  which  were  made  subsequent  to  the 
1956  act  resulted  In  a  need  for  more  traffic 
lanes  and  other  facilities  than  had  been  con- 
templated In  the  original  estimate. 

"2.  The  1956  act  changed  the  previous  con- 
cept of  the  functions  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, requiring  that  'local  needs,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  suitable,  and  feasible"  be 
given  equal  consideration  with  the  needs  of 
Interstate  commerce  This  revised  concept 
required  more  highway  grade  separations, 
interchanges,  oi,ilcr  structures,  and  frontage 
roads. 

"3.  Miscellaneous  Items  not  included  In 
the  original  estimate  were  calculated  as  part 
of  the  estimate  presented  In  1958.  These 
were  utility  relocations,  uniform  signing  of 
the  Interstate  System  throughout  the  United 
States  In  accordance  with  modern  freeway 
standards,  lighting  and  delineation. 

"4  General  highway  construction  costs  of 
the  Interstate  System  type  rose  12  percent 
during  the  Interval  between  the  two  esti- 
mates. 

"Both  the  1955  and  1958  estimates  con- 
templated the  Inclusion  of  certain  toll  roads 
and  free  roads  In  the  Interstate  System. 
However,  no  legislation  has  yet  been  enacted 
to  provide  for  reimbursing  the  States  for  the 
cost  of  these  highways. 

"As  to  the  cost  of  relocating  utilities,  the 
$1.5  billion  figure  used  by  the  author  is  a 
guess.  The  1958  estimate  Included  $400 
million  for  this  item  for  reimbursement 
under  the  laws  then  prevailing  In  the  various 
States.  Increased  costs  as  a  result  of  new 
laws  enacted  since  that  time  have  not  been 
calculated  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  con- 
clude that  the  total  would  reach  $15  billion. 

■'Page  46:  A  new  official  figure  Is  due  In 
January  1961.  Already  many  engineers  and 
builders  privately  estimate  that  $50  billion 
will  not  touch  the  total  cost." 

"Fact:  This  Is  a  gratuitous  assumption. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  esti- 
mate to  be  submitted  In  1961  wUl  differ 
substantially  from  that  presented  in  1958. 

•'Page  46:  "The  first  trouble  Is  that  Uncle 
Sam  Is  paying  most  of  the  bill,  with  little 
control  written  into  tne  law.  The  Federal 
Government  simply  shovels  out  the  money 
for  the  States  to  spend.' 

"Fact:  This  Implies  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment advances  cash  to  the  States.  Ac- 
tually, the  procedure  Is  one  of  reimburse- 
ment, after  thorough  audit  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  subject  to  check  audits  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  of  expendl- 
txires  made  initially  by  the  States.  The  re- 
imbursement Is  limited  to  the  Federal  share 
of  that  portion  of  the  disbursements  which 


are  found  by  Federal  audit  to  have  been 
proper  and  necessary.  Any  Item  not  so  ap- 
proved Is  paid  for  by  the  State 

'"Laws,  regulations,  and  prescribed  op- 
erating procedures  which  the  States  must  fol- 
low in  the  construction  of  Interstate  and 
other  Federal-aid  highway  facilities  provide 
for  review  and  approval  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  every  stage  of  project  advance- 
ment, and  for  a  detailed  audit  of  all  costs 
prior  to  any  final  payment  of  Federal  funds. 

"Page  46:  Federal  engineers  help  draw  a 
rough,  overall  map  of  the  system  and  set 
minimum — but  not  maximum — standards. 
From  there  on  the  States  take  over.  They 
decide  how  much  money  they  need,  how 
much  right-of-way  to  buy.  where  and  at  what 
price.  They  decide  on  the  type  of  paving, 
how  thick  the  surface  shall  be.  on  how  much 
of  what  kind  of  base  to  pour  It.  and  what 
types  of  bridges  to  build.  They  let  their 
own  contracts." 

"Facts:  Inasmuch  as  the  author  falls  to 
define  what  he  means  by  standards,  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  reply  to  the  first  part  of  his  state- 
ment. Some  standards  are  rigid,  for  ex- 
ample, those  for  design  of  highway  bridges. 
The  standards  specify  that  bridges  shall  be 
designed  to  support  a  definite,  prescribed 
loading — no   more,   no   less. 

"There  are  many  geometric  features  for 
which  there  are  no  maximum  standards, 
and  for  good  reason.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  the  standards  must  apply  In  all  States 
to  Innumerable  Individual  situations.  It 
must  also  be  recognized  that  there  are  vast 
differences  In  topography.  In  climatic  condi- 
tions. In  soil  conditions.  In  land  values  and  in 
traffic  conditions  throughout  the  Nation.  It 
would  not  be  feasible  to  Include  within  the 
framework  of  a  single  set  of  standards  a 
complete  Bpccincailoa  of  every  design  detail 
applicable  to  every  nille  of  the  system.  Such 
Is  not  the  purpose  of  highway  design  stand- 
ards. Rather,  the  purpose  of  geometric 
standards  Is  to  delineate  the  basic  principle 
to  govern  each  of  the  various  controlling 
features  of  the  design  and  then,  within  these 
limits,  require  the  design  engineer  to  exer- 
cise the  skills  and  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sion in  planning  a  facility  that  best  satisfies 
the  needs  of  traffic  at  lowest  cost  In  efich  of 
the  varying  sltutttions  as  they  exist. 

"The  State  never  takes  over.  Every  step 
in  the  constiuctlon  program  from  the  prep- 
aration of  preliminary  plans  to  ln6p>ectlon  of 
the  finished  Job  Ls  supervised  and  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

"Each  State  draws  up  programs  which  It 
proposes  to  be  built  with  Federal-aid  funds 
based  upon  preliminary  surveys  and  cost  esti- 
mates. Since  there  Is  close  contact  between 
the  Bureaus  field  offices  and  the  State  high- 
way departments,  most  of  the  questions  as  to 
the  selection  of  Individual  projects  and  their 
location,  design,  and  cost  are  settled  In  the 
early  planning  stage. 

"After  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  approval, 
the  State  undertakes  the  preparation  of  de- 
tailed plans  and  specifications.  It  Is  at  these 
stages,  after  the  required  public  hearing  and 
up>on  Bureau  approval,  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete meeting  of  minds  between  the  Bureau 
and  the  State  as  to  exactly  what  Is  to  be 
buUt.  The  States  then  let  the  contracts  by 
open  competitive  bidding  under  rigid  Federal 
controls  established  by  law. 

"Page  46:  "Though  Federal  engineers  are 
supposed  to  approve  every  yard  of  highway 
to  make  sure  there  has  been  no  waste,  the 
Inspections  are  usually  sketchy  and  Infre- 
quent." 

"Fact:  Federal  laws  provide  for  the  projects 
to  be  constructed  under  direct  responsibility 
and  supervision  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments but  subject  to  inspection  and  approval 
by  the  Bureau  All  Bureau  Inspections  are 
thorough  but  their  frequency  depends  largely 
on  the  conditions  on  each  Individual  project. 
In  general.  Inspections  are  made  at  least  once 
a  month  when  the  construction  Is  active. 
More  frequent  Inspections  are  made  as  and 
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when   needed,    particularly   when   there   are 
special  problems  to  consider. 

"If  the  Biu-eau  were  to  try  to  verify  frcwn 
firsthand  knowledge  that  every  detail  of  the 
construction  Is  performed  In  absolute  con- 
formity with  the  plans  and  specifications.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  have  Bureau  Inspectors 
constantly  observing  and  making  tests  on 
every  phase  of  the  work  on  every  project,  at 
each  source  of  materials,  and  at  each  testing 
Bite. 

"At  any  one  time  during  the  active  con- 
struction season  there  have  been  since  the 
highway  program  authorized  by  the  1956  act 
reached  the  full  construction  stage,  several 
thousand  (ac  many  as  10.000)  Pederal-ald 
highway  construction  contracts  In  active 
status.  As  several  different  kinds  of  con- 
struction operation*,  and  testing  procedures 
would  generally  be  under  way  simultane- 
ously at  a  nninber  of  different  locations  for 
each  contract,  a  corresponding  number  of 
Inspectors  would  be  required  on  each  of  the 
thousands  of  contracts.  The  total  numbers 
of  such  Inspectors  needed  would  be  enor- 
mous probably  requiring  five  or  six  times  the 
present  Bureau  force  Furthermore,  these 
efforts  would  duplicate  those  of  the  State  en- 
gineers and  Inspectors  on  the  same  work, 
thus  creating  a  situation  both  unsound  from 
a  management  standpoint  and  unjustifiably 
wasteful  of  public  funds 

"Pages  46-47:  The  article  states  that  three 
expensive  Interchanges  were  built  on  a  3-mlle 
stretch  of  Interstate  highway  In  a  sparsely 
settled  area  In  Nevada,  and  implies  that 
under  such  circumstances  there  was  no  Justi- 
fication for  this  type  of  construction. 

"Facts:  In  evaluating  this  situation  It  must 
be  realized  that  the  interstate  highway  un- 
der question  was  being  constructed  along 
the  allnement  of  the  old  highway  Pull  en- 
gineering and  economic  study  of  alternate 
routings  established  that  this  location  was 
the  only  practicable  one  The  access  points 
In  question  were  provided  where  previous 
access  was  provided  to  the  old  highway. 

"Where  a  freeway  Is  located  on  existing 
allnement  there  Is  Inherently  Involved  the 
problem  of  handling  access  rights  which 
have  existed  for  the  old  highway.  In  gaining 
the  economy  of  utilizing  the  existing  location 
and  In  providing  for  the  continued  local 
service  which  the  old  highway  rendered,  the 
added  problem  of  either  providing  frequent 
Interchanges  or  constructing  frontage  roads 
Is  encountered  If  accers  Is  to  be  fully  con- 
trolled, or  direct  access  and  crossings  at  grade 
must  be  permitted.  All  alternate  methods 
of  construction  were  considered  In  this  case, 
and  a  decision  was  made  to  provide  for  Inter- 
changes as  the  most  economical  method. 

"The  location  of  this  Nevada  highway  Is  In 
rugged  topography,  where  suitable  vertical 
and  horizontal  allnement  could  be  obtained 
without  excessive  construction  costs  only  by 
following  the  course  of  the  Truckee  River. 
A  railroad  also  parallels  the  river  and  high- 
way through  thU  section.  With  the  river,  the 
Y  railroad  and  the  highway  occupying  the  ex- 
tremely limited  usable  area  In  this  river 
canyon,  frontage  roads  that  would  have  been 
needed  to  connect  the  local  roads  to  a  single 
Interchange  could  not  be  built  as  econom- 
ically as  the  structures  mentioned  In  the 
article.  One  of  the  Interchange  structures 
cost  $62,500.  another  cost  $68,800.  and  the 
third,  $89,700,  for  a  total  of  $221,000.  From 
this  must  be  deducted  costs  for  roadway 
Hems,  ramps,  surfacing,  engineering,  etc., 
which  would  have  been  required  for  any 
alternate  acceptable  design.  The  Implied 
excess  cost  of  $358,000  therefore  Is  misleading 
and  Inaccurate. 

"Page  47:  The  article  alleges  duplication 
of  existing  highways  and  says  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  In  a  study  of  only  11 
States,  found  8  planning  new  highways 
"shoulder  to  shoulder'  with  existing  toll 
roads. 


"Facts:  The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
a  fixed  policy  regarding  approval  of  new  free 
highway  construction  parallel  to  existing  toll 
roads.  It  depends  on  two  major  considera- 
tions: First,  whether  the  existing  toll  facil- 
ity will  be  adequate  to  accommodate  all  of 
the  traffic  forecast  for  1975,  and  second, 
whether  construction  of  any  needed  addi- 
tional free  facUlty  to  accommodate  the  vol- 
ume excess  to  the  toll  road  will  Jeopardize 
the  financial  structure  of  the  existing  toll 
facility.  No  facilities  have  been  or  will  be 
built  in  duplication  of  a  toll  road  or  bridge 
which  can  accommodate  the  traffic  need. 

"Pages  47-48  and  50-51 :  The  author  cites 
Omaha.  Nebr.,  Wilmington,  Del  .  Macon,  Ga.. 
and  Reno,  Nev..  as  examples  of  the  'building 
of  city  roads  at  Uncle  Sam's  expense'  and  In- 
dicates that  bypass  routes  should  have  been 
chosen. 

"Facts:  This  Ignores  two  basic  principles 
of  highway  location:  (1)  Highways  must  be 
constructed  where  the  traffic  wants  to  go, 
and  (2)  long-range  cost.  Including  cost  to 
the  user,  must  be  considered  as  well  as  Initial 
cost. 

"Omaha:  To  the  extent  possible,  con- 
sistent with  present  and  future  land  uses, 
neighborhoods,  physical  barriers,  and  com- 
parative coBW.  the  Omaha  freeway  locations 
were  developed  so  as  to  serve  the  major  desire 
lines  of  traffic.  For  cities  the  size  of  Omaha, 
about  20  percent  of  approaching  traffic  Is 
generally  destined  for  the  central  business 
district,  70  percent  is  destined  for  other 
points  within  the  city,  and  the  remaining  10 
percent  Is  going  to  points  beyond  the  city. 
The  detailed  studies  made  clear  that  Omaha 
will  need  a  bypass  route,  but  they  also 
showed  that  there  was  a  greater  and  earlier 
need  for  an  Internal  freeway  route. 

"To  effectively  serve  the  present  and  fu- 
ture traffic  needs  between  Council  Bluffs  and 
Omaha,  the  Internal  Interstate  highway  was 
located  to  skirt  downtown  Omaha  and  pro- 
vide a  needed  additional  river  crossing.  A 
bypass  route  would  do  almost  nothing  to 
relieve  these  major  traffic  bottlenecks  within 
and  between  the  two  cities.  Downtown  In- 
terchanges being  planned  In  Omaha  (two) 
are  very  limited  to  minimize  property  acqui- 
sition. 

"Wilmington:  The  article  says  a  300-foot 
swath  win  be  cut  through  the  city.  In  the 
downtown  area  the  proposed  design  puts 
part  of  the  line  on  viaduct,  requiring  right- 
of-way  less  than  half  that  width.  The  bulk 
of  the  remainder  Is  In  a  depressed  section 
between  Jackson  and  Adams  Streets.  Here 
the  entire  block  Is  taken  to  permit  retention 
of  those  two  streets  to  serve  as  frontage 
roads  and  permit  the  construction  of  a 
facility  which  will  be  both  functional  and 
otherwise   acceptable. 

"The  article  also  points  out  that  an  alter- 
nate routing  skirting  the  city  could  be  built 
for  $17  million  less.  It  Is  presumed  that  this 
refers  to  a  bypass  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city,  since  an  eastern  bjrpass  is  now  In  the 
planning  stage.  A  study  of  traffic  usage  of 
the  several  routes  shows  that  such  a  west 
bypass  would  serve  only  about  one-third  the 
number  of  users  that  can  be  served  by  the 
approved  city  line,  and,  therefore.  It  would 
do  little  to  help  the  internal  traffic  situation 
in  Wilmington. 

"Macon:  Since  the  1947  designation  of  the 
Interstate  System,  the  interstate  highway 
between  Atlanta,  Ga .  and  Lake  City.  Fla., 
was  located  to  pass  through  the  city  of 
Macon,  where  It  connected  with  another 
designated  route  running  southeasterly  to 
Savannah.  In  1955.  when  additional  urban- 
area  routes  were  considered  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  the  Georgia  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment recommended  the  addition  of  a  bypass 
on  the  west  side  of  Macon  for  the  north- 
south  traffic.  The  Bureau  approved  this 
route. 

"The  previous  decisions  on  the  Macon  area 
routes  were  based  on  detailed  studies  of  a 


major  street  and  highway  plan  for  the  city 
developed  In  1947.  and  a  similar  survey 
made  In  1953-54.  The  routes  were  endorsed 
by  the  public  officials  of  both  Bibb  County 
and  the  city  of  Macon.  Six  different  loca- 
tions were  considered  and  the  studies  here- 
tofore made  showed  that  the  ones  selected 
would  serve  considerably  more  traffic  than 
the  alternates,  with  estimated  annual  ve- 
hicle operating  cost  savings  of  about  $3  mil- 
lion calculated  on  a  very  conservative  basis. 
This  saving  would  be  equal  to  the  capital  In- 
vestment In  about  14  years. 

"At  hearings  held  by  the  State  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  1960.  objections  were  voiced  on  the 
Internal  routes.  Accordingly,  the  State  is 
now  making  further  studies  of  alternate  lo- 
cations as  to  each  of  these  routes.  These 
route  locations  are  mutually  dependent,  and 
the  further  studies  are  being  undertaken  to 
determine  whether  the  present  general  lo- 
cations are  best  designed  to  meet  the  in- 
terstate needs  and  the  overall  solution  to 
the  transportation  problem  in  the  Macon 
area. 

"Certain  preliminary  engineering  has  been 
performed  as  to  each  of  these  routes  In  the 
vicinity  of  Macon  but  no  right-of-way  has 
been  purchased  under  any  of  these  projects 
and  no  work  Is  In  progress  now. 

"Reno:  Five  alternate  locations  for  a  route 
In  the  Reno  area,  together  with  several  varia- 
tions, were  studied  by  consultants  and  still 
another  location  was  Independently  studied 
by  the  Bureau.  Also,  the  matter  was  in- 
vestigated and  reported  on  by  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  The  subcommittee 
concluded  after  hearing  testimony  from  State 
and  Bureau  officials  as  well  as  proponents 
of  other  routes  that  while  the  Initial  cost  of 
the  selected  route  Is  higher  than  the  by- 
pass route.  Initial  cost  alone  U  not  the 
proper    or    decisive    criterion. 

"It  pointed  out  that  selection  of  th"  route 
is  a  compromise  that  followed  local  opposi- 
tion to  all  other  downtown  routes  equally 
feasible  from  a  cost  and  engineering  stand- 
point. With  regard  to  bypassing  Reno,  the 
subcommittee's  report  states  that  while  the 
selection  of  a  downtown  location  for  an 
interstate  highway  Is  admittedly  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  the  desirability  of 
a  bypass  route  for  communities  of  compa- 
rable size,  the  unique  characteristics  of  Reno 
as  a  tourist  attraction  and  stopplng-off  place 
and  the  results  of  local  traffic  surveys  make 
the  selection  of  a  downtown  route  a  plausible 
one. 

"The  article,  in  si>eaking  of  a  $23  million 
saving  by  bypassing  the  city  to  the  north, 
has  obviously  considered  only  the  Initial 
costs  and  not  the  traffic  to  be  served  and  the 
benefits  to  be  afforded  to  the  road  users. 
The  road-user  benefits  on  the  downtown 
route  were  reported  at  $3  million  annually 
while  the  bypass  route  benefits  were  $405,CKX) 
annually. 

"Page  47:  'Although  only  12  percent  of  the 
interstate  network  mileage  Is  slated  to  go 
Into  or  around  cities,  at  least  45  percent  of 
the  network  money  Is  being  spent  on  urban 
roads.  •  •  •  On  some  of  them  more  dol- 
lars go  for  land  than  for  construction." 

"Facts:  This  requires  explanation.  The 
first  estimate  of  cost  of  completing  the 
Interstate  System  made  In  compliance  with 
section  108(d)  of  the  1956  Highway  Act  and 
submitted  to  the  Congress  In  January  1958, 
Indicated  that  11  percent  of  the  Interstate 
highway  mileage  was  located  In  urban  areas, 
and  42  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  Inter- 
state System  reflected  by  this  estimate  wou:d 
occur  in  urban  areas.  Studies,  involving 
both  costs  and  revenue.  Indicate  the  cost  of 
highway  construction  In  urban  areas  Is  In 
balance  with  the  highway  revenues  produced 
for  the  trust  fund  In  these  same  areas  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  proposals  since  the 
Interstate   program   was    first   contemplated 
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have   u.dicated  that  about  half  of  the  cost 
would  be  In  urban  areas. 

A  review  of  the  detail*  of  this  same  esti- 
mate (sec.  108(d)  estimate),  and  the  con- 
Etruction  cost  experience  and  right-of-way 
cost  experience  since  the  time  the  program 
was  started,  indicate  that  28  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  highway  facility  In  urban 
areas  la  for  the  purchase  of  right-of-way. 
During  the  3' 3 -year  period  on  which  con- 
struction cost  experience  is  available  under 
this  program,  construction  cost  in  iirban 
areas  approximates  $16  million  per  mile,  and 
the  cost  of  right  of  way  approximates  $0.7 
million  per  mile  or  about  30  percent.  It 
would  be  a  rare  case  over  a  very  short  dis- 
tance where  right-of-way  costs  would  exceed 
construction  costs  through  the  same  area. 

•  Piz-^-s  48-49:  The  author  makes  a  num- 
b"-  t  allegations  as  to  lack  of  coordination 
between  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Defense  on  the  question  of  height  of  vertical 
clearance  of  structures  over  the  Interstate 
System. 

-  •Facts:  There  has  been  continuous  coordi- 
nation between  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  dating  back 
to  1922.  when  the  Bureau  was  Just  starting 
to  approve  routes  on  the  Federal-aid  system. 
"Through  the  years  and  especially  during 
World  War  II.  there  was  a  coordinated  effort 
to  keep  design  limitations  of  military  ve- 
hicles   and    minimum    design    standards    of 

I    highways:  in  balance 

"After  the  war.  in  response  to  a  request 
matle  by  the  B'lreau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
Department   of    Defense  advised   on   Decem- 

!    ber   29.    1948.    that  the   maxmium   height  of 

'  general  r^iirp*  se  and  special  equipment 
▼ehir>^    w  uld   not   exceed    12  5   feet.      This 

I  was  confirmed  on  March  11.  1949.  by  the  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
Congress  on  Jtme  30.  1949.  entitled  "Highway 
Needs  of  the  National  Defense"  (House 
Etocument   No.    349,   8l8t    Congress,    1st    ses- 

'    slon ) . 

During  the  period  1949  through  1957  co- 
operative liaison  activities  were  continued 
concerrane;  minimum  highway  standards 
and  vehicle  limitations,  but  no  problems 
were  Iden'ifled  with  respect  to  vertical  clear- 
ances There  wa.<'  participation  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  D^'en.-^e  Department  in 
adoption  of  the  standards  for  the  Interstate 
System. 

"On  October  1,  1957.  the  Department  of 
Defense,  after  receiving  reports  from  the  De- 
partn-.e::'.  f  •  ne  Army.  Navy,  ajid  Air  Force 
acl.  ised  P  ;-j.:  Roads  that  the  approved  de- 
F  .•:.  •  i:  :  i.-'l-  :  -  -he  Interstate  System,  In- 
c.uding  the  r:.i:  .r.ium  vertical  clearance  of 
14  feet  wer"  ^■\<■^<\  .  ite  for  anticipated  equip- 
ment .md  nidiff.aj  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  agencies. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  no  one 
knew  at  that  time  how  big  missiles  would 
be  by  1975  and  It  Is  doubtful  If  anyone 
kncws  now.  It  was  known  that  some  defense 
Items.  Including  missiles,  would  not  clear 
a  14-fc)Ot  structure  over  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. But  the  Increased  cost  of  the  System 
by  reason  of  the  Increased  vertical  clearance 
had  to  be  considered  In  the  light  of  the 
Infrequency  of  such  outsize  movements. 

"Thus,  under  date  of  March  9.  1960.  Mr. 
Perkins  McGulre,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, advised  Senator  Humphrxy  that  as 
of  Octoljer  1.  1957.  "it  was  cleanly  understood 
by  the  military  departments,  the  States  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that  some  of  the 
military  items  of  equipment  exceed  14  feet 
when  loaded  on  available  highway  vehicles. 
But  no  one  believed  there  was  suflJcient 
Justiflcatlon  to  request  changing  the  vertical 
clearance  standard  and  Increasing  further 
the  cost  of  the  Interstate  System. 

"Because    of    dramatic     developments    in 

I  space  vehicles,  the  Department  of  Defense 
began  another  review  of  Its  requirements  in 
March  1^58  During  the  rest  of  1958  the 
Department      f    Defense    was    studying    the 


problem,  and  was  furnished  several  esti- 
mates of  the  Increase  In  cost  to  obtain  speci- 
fied vertical  clearances  on  the  Interstate 
System. 

"No  decision  has  been  made  with  respect 
to  structures  already  built,  but  the  availa- 
bility of  alternate  routes  will  eliminate  the 
need  for  altering  many,  perhaps  the  major- 
ity. If  all  existing  structures  authorized  by 
Public  Roads  between  July  1,  1956,  and  Jan- 
uary 27.  1960,  the  date  of  approval  of  the 
16-foot  clearance,  were  reconstructed  the 
cost  would  t>€  $176  million,  not  the  $730  mil- 
lion  figure  referred  to  In  the  article. 

"Page  49;  With  such  haste,  many  items — 
and  many  dollars — get  out  of  control.  In 
New  York,  for  example,  the  US.  Comptroller 
General  discovered  that  an  estimate  calling 
for  $25  million  to  buy  up  35  miles  of 
roadway  had  been  decided  on  In  less  than  a 

day. 

"Fact:  On  this  point,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  Officials  replied  as 
follows : 

"  "Approximately  25  percent  of  this  mileage 
was  In  an  area  where  right-of-way  appraisers 
were  actually  acquiring  right-of-way  for  an 
Interstate  route  and  they  were  thoroughly 
familiar  with  values.  The  remainder  of  the 
route  was  In  open  country  consisting  of  large 
estates  or  farms  where  the  right-of-way  could 
be  estimated  In  large  blocks.  The  time  In- 
volved Is  sufficient  for  a  well-informed 
rights-of-way  team  to  make  their  appraisals. 
On  another  section  of  highway  the  route  had 
been  evaluated  in  detail  In  1954.  Our  acqui- 
sition experience  had  Indicated  a  general  rise 
In  values  in  that  area  during  the  intervening 
time,  and  the  1954  estimate  was  revised  to 
reflect  that  Increase' 

"Page  49:  In  Georgia,  an  estimate  was 
overstated  by  $19.700,000 — the  result  of 
faulty  arithmetic.  In  Ohio,  an  error  of  $d 
million  was  made  because  of  a  typographical 
mistake. 

"Pacts;  These  errors  are  made  to  appear  as 
representing  an  Improper  use  of  public 
moneys  rather  than  being  recognized  for 
what  they  are;  namely,  a  part  of  a  prelim- 
inary engineering  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
completing  a  national  highway  system. 
They  are  self -correcting  In  that  there  are 
several  subsequent  reestimates  of  the  needs 
of  the  system  such  as  the  one  now  under 
way  In  accordance  with  the  law.  These  esti- 
mates are  not  a  precise  accounting  of  costs 
as  one  would  expect  to  find  on  a  balance 
sheet,  but  are  rather  an  advance  forecast  of 
costs  based  on  preliminary  plan  data  in  order 
to  provide  an  apportionment  factor  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  rela- 
'tlve  need  of  the  funds  necessary  to  complete 
the  Interstate  System  simultaneously  in  all 
the  States. 

"The  effect  of  errors  cited  here  would  be 
a  negligible  change  in  the  apportionment 
factors  for  Georgia  and  Ohio  during  the 
3-year  period,  fiscal  years  1960.  1961,  and 
1962.  Since  the  total  estimate  for  Georgia 
was  about  $776  million,  and  for  Ohio  about 
$2,094  million.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  effect 
of  these  errors  in  the  States'  apportionment 
factors  would  be  small. 

"Page  49 ;  The  article  refers  to  deficiencies 
In  right-of-way  acquisition  procedures  In 
Nevada,  and  cites  as  a  typical  example  "Par- 
cel No: 3.  Project  IN-001-1(14).' 

"Pacts:  The  article  did  not  bother  to 
point  out  that  in  1957  the  State  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Bureau  that  Federal  relni- 
bursement  could  not  be  made  for  costs  on 
this  parcel  on  the  basis  of  documentation 
then  available.  Adiiltlonal  documentation 
was  subsequently  provided  by  the  State  and 
reimbursement  for  the  Pederal  share  was 
made  In  a  reduced  au^sunt  fully  supptorted 
by  appraisal  reports. 

"The  General  Accounting  Office  report  re- 
ferred to  In  the  article  listed  a  number  of 
criticisms  of  Nevada's  land-acqiilsltion 
practices  on  the  basis  of  actions  dating  back 


to  1956.  Improvements  have  since  been 
made  by  the  State,  and  corrective  actions 
have  been  taken  where  necessary  so  that 
the  practices  and  procedures  criticized  In 
the  report  have  since  been  eliminated  In 
current  operations. 

"Page  49;  The  article  Is  critical  of  the 
'extravagant'  use  of  private  engineering 
consultants  Instead  of  State  highway  de- 
partment employees  for  the  design  of  high- 
way facilities,  and  refers  to  'mismanage- 
ment' In  this  area. 

"Facts:  Federal  highway  legislation  re- 
quires that  each  State  shall  have  a  State 
highway  department  suitably  equipped  and 
organized  to  discharge  the  duties  required 
by  the  law.  and  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  provide  for  tlie  use 
of  consulting  engineers  by  the  State  high- 
way departments.  A  strong  and  capable 
State  highway  department  Is  necessary  to  a 
well-designed  highway  system,  whether  the 
design  of  Individual  projects  is  done  by 
State  forces  or  by  consulting  engineers. 
Many  of  the  States  have  made  use  of  con- 
sulting engineering  firms  to  accomplish  de- 
sign, and  such  practice  has  been  very  t>ene- 
ficlal. 

"The  use  of  consulting  engineers  for  spe- 
cialized engineering  design  work  has  made 
available  to  highway  departments  experts 
in  various  phases  of  highway  engineering, 
particularly  in  the  design  of  urban  facilities. 
It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  obtain 
these  otherwise,  and  even  if  possible.  It 
would  be  an  unwise  expenditure  to  retain 
them  constantly  on  the  regular  State  rolls. 
Certainly  the  employment  of  consultant* 
has  served  to  expedite  the  progress  of  the 
Interstate  program  in  many  Instances.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  accelerated  program  made 
possible  by  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956  could  hardly  have  gotten  off  the 
ground  without  them. 

"In  initiating  the  Interstate  highway  pro- 
gram it  was  essential  that  prompt  progress 
be  made  In  the  preparation  of  engineering 
plans  so  that  leadtlme  required  for  the 
orderly  acquisition  of  right-of-way  in  ad- 
vance of  construction  could  be  provided. 
The  use  of  private  engineering  organiza- 
tions to  help  the  States  build  up  this  shelf 
of  plans  well  ahead  of  their  construction 
program  resulted  In  more  orderly  and  bet- 
ter right-of-way  acquisition.  The  use  of 
consulting  engineers  for  some  of  the  work 
gives  the  States  greater  flexibility;  enablea 
them  to  secure  experts  for  specialized  situ- 
ations; brings  outside  thinking  into  solving 
problems;  creates  incentive  for  better  pro- 
duction of  the  States'  forces  by  providing  a 
yardstick  of  accomplishment:  and  enables 
work  to  be  accomplished  that  would  be  Im- 
possible otherwise  The  objective  has  been 
to  get  the  design  work  done  as  efficiently 
and  effectively  as  possible. 

"The  use  of  consultants  to  get  the  ex- 
panded highway  program  under  way  has  ben- 
efited the  States  and  the  Nation.  The 
States  have  been  able  to  acquire  rights-of- 
way  several  years  earlier  and  consequently 
cheaper  than  would  have  been  possible  un- 
der their  own  design  organizations.  Also, 
the  earlier  completion  of  interstate  projects, 
with  modern  safety  features,  has  resulted  In 
tremendous  savings  in  lives  and  in  injury 
and  property  damage.  Certainly  these  bene- 
fits exceed  the  monetary  value  of  all  the 
work  discussed. 

"Payments  for  work  done  by  consultants 
are  made  on  several  different  bases  includ- 
ing lump  sum.  cost  per  mile,  or  percentage 
of  actual  or  estimated  cost  of  construction 
for  which  plans,  specifications,  and  esti- 
mates are  prepared.  In  all  cases,  the  operat- 
ing procedures  prescribed  protect  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments.  Under  these  pro- 
cedures there  Is  no  opportunity  for  con- 
sultants to  enhance  their  fees  through  the 
expedient  of  extravagant  designs.    Plana  de- 
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veloped  by  consultants  must  follow  the 
same  predetermined  design  standards  as 
those  developed  by  regular  State  highway 
department  forces  and  must  be  reviewed  and 
approved  in  the  same  manner. 

"Page  50:  The  author  refers  to  an  old 
Indiana  right-of-way  scandal  In  which  offi- 
cials of  the  Carpenter's  Union  were  indicted 
on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
State 

"Facts:  The  article  does  not  mention  that 
Frank  M.  Chapman,  the  union  official 
charged  with  making  a  quick  profit  of  $78,- 
802.80  on  the  sale  of  property  to  the  State 
of  Indiana,  has  repaid  $78,416.29  to  the 
State. 

"The  article  also  falls  to  point  out  that 
not  a  cent  of  Federal  funds  was  paid  on 
the  projects  involved  In  this  case,  which 
dates  back   to  July  and  August   1956 

"Page  50;  The  article  refers  to  the  recent 
grand  Jury  action  taken  by  the  county 
grand  Jury  in  Tulsa.  Okla  .  against  the  con- 
struction contractor  and  includes  reference 
to  the  congressional  probe  of  the  inspection 
practices  followed  during  the  construction 
t)f  the  Tulsa  Bypass.  It  states  that  evidence 
was  turned  up  that  the  contractor,  with  the 
knowledge  and  assistance  of  the  State  high- 
way engineers  Irispectors.  used  substandard 
materials,  falsified  delivery  weights,  and 
padded  bills 

""Facts;  The  investigations  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  and  the  House  Special  Highway 
Subcommittee  did  disclose  evidence  of  poor 
State  procedures  and  laxity  on  the  part  of 
State  inspectors  during  the  construction  of 
the  project.  However,  there  have  been  no 
charges  of  conspiracy  made  between  the 
contractor  and  State  employees  as  the  ar- 
ticle tends  to  convey. 

'"As  a  result  of  the  testimony  in  thU  case 
the  Bureau  instituted  new  procedures  pro- 
viding, among  other  things,  for  random 
■surprise"  road  samples  to  be  taken  from 
completed  highways  and  tested  by  the 
Sutes"  central  testing  laboratory  with  the 
Bureau's  engineers  given  the  opportunity 
to  observe  the  tests 

"The  article  cites  the  figure  of  $524,000 
as  the  estimate  of  overpayment  made  to  the 
contractor.  This  is  the  figure  which  was 
presented  by  the  Curry  Engineering  Co. 
which  performed  the  materials  tests  for  the 
Tulsa  County  attorney  and  presented  at  the 
congressional  hearing  The  Bureau  and  the 
State  are  still  conducting  an  examination 
of  the  highway  and  available  records  to  de- 
termine the  actual  amount  of  the  deficiency. 
The  Bureau  also  notified  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa that  Federal  payments  to  the  State 
would  be  withheld  in  the  amount  of  the 
proved  deficiency. 

"While  the  article  states  the  highway, 
although  completed  in  1958.  is  already  start- 
ing to  crack  up  in  places,  a  very  critical 
engineering  examination  of  the  main  line 
of  the  highway  revealed  that  Uiere  was  no 
evidence  of  any  marked  distress  in  excess 
of  that  found  on  similar  projects.  It  was 
noted,  however,  that  on  some  sections  of  the 
service  roads  there  was  evidence  of  surface 
deterioration  and  cracking  up. 

"Page  61;  "Let  every  citizen  who  has  spe- 
cific evidence  of  tax  dollars  going  down  the 
highway  programs'  multlblUion-dollar  rat- 
hole  report  that  evidence  to  Congressman 
John  a.  Blatnik  now.* 

"By  all  means  let  him  report  any  such 
evidence  to  Representative  Blatnik.  Let 
him  also  report  It  to  the  appropriate  State 
highway  department.  Let  him  also  report 
It  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  US.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice." 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  yielding  to 
nie  for  this  purpcse. 


CABLE  ANTENNA  TELEVISION 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me,  with 
the  understanding  that  in  doing  so  he 
will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden], 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  31st  day  of  May, 
I  made  some  remarks,  on  the  Senate 
floor,  concerning  the  Senate's  refusal  to 
pass  a  bill  relating  to  the  cable  antenna 
television  system. 

I  have  just  received  a  communication 
from  Jerrold  Electronics  Corp.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  requesting  that  I  correct 
certain  errors  contained  in  my  state- 
ment of  May  31.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  I  received 
from  Jerrold  Electronics  Corp.  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JereoU)  Bucctronics  Corp., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  1, 1960. 
Hon.  Frank  E  Moss, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  Since  part  of  your 
speech  in  the  May  31  Congressional  Record 
contains  Information  concerning  Jerrold 
Electronics  Corp.  and  its  operations,  I  know 
that  you  would  be  fair  and  willing  to  correct 
a  number  of  errors  alx>ut  our  company  and 
the  activities  of  its  officers  and  alrectors. 

Jerrold  Electronics  Corp.  owns  and  oper- 
ates CATV  systems  in  the  following  com- 
munities: Washington:  Wenatchee,  Walla 
Walla,  Richland;  Idaho:  Pocatello;  Califor- 
nia: Ukiah;  Arizona:  Flagstaff;  New  Jersey; 
Ventnor,  Margate;  Alabama;  Florence,  Tus- 
cumbia,  Sheffield;  Iowa;  Dubuque. 

Some  officers  and  directors  of  Jerrold  have 
a  stock  interest  In  the  following  CATV  sys- 
tems; Washington,  Ellensburg;  New  Hamp- 
shire. Berlin;  Mississippi,  Tupelo. 

No  subsidiary  of  Jerrold  Electronics  Corp. 
nor  any  of  its  officers,  directors  or  agents 
have  any  stock  Interest  to  my  knowledge  In 
any  other  CATV  system. 

The  Information  contained  at  the  bottom 
of  the  first  column  and  at  the  top  of  the  sec- 
ond column  on  page  11463  should  be  cor- 
rected accordingly. 

Jerrold  Electronics  Corp.  does  own  and  op- 
erate Inland  Microwave,  which  In  turn  owns 
and  operates  Valley  Microwave  Corp. 

The  nine  CATV  systems  owned  by  Jerrold 
have  approximately  32.000  subscribers.  The 
three  CATV  systems  in  which  Jerrold  offi- 
cers have  a  minority  stock  Interest  have  ap- 
proximately 6.000  subscribers.  It  may  be 
correct  to  state  that  we  are  the  largest  op- 
erator of  CATV  systems  in  the  United  States, 
serving  the  largest  nvimber  of  subscrll>ers, 
although  there  are  contrary  reports  In  the 
field  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  In  itself 
is  an  indication  of  the  smallness  of  our  en- 
tire Industry,  because  we  as  the  largest  op- 
erator have  fewer  total  number  of  subscribers 
in  all  of  our  systems  than  has  the  telephone 
company  in  a  city,  let  us  say.  the  size  of 
Madison,  Wis. 

The  figures  that  you  quote  as  to  the  value 
of  a  CATV  system  generally  estimated  to  be 
worth  from  $100  to  $300  per  subscriber  are 
a  rule  of  thumb  sometimes  used  by  estima- 
tors. These  figures  vary  widely  as  in  any 
business   in   accordance  with   cost  of   plant. 


operating  expense.  i>ercentage  of  saturation, 
rates  for  service,  etc.,  etc.  There  seems  to 
be  an  opinion  In  many  qxiarters  that  our 
business  Is  a  gold  mine,  and  all  that  need  be 
done  U  assay  the  gold.  Some  community 
antenna  systems  are,  in  fact,  valueless; 
others  are  worth  a  good  deal  of  money.  In 
either  case,  substantial  money  has  been  put 
up  by  Investors  backing  their  Judgment  as 
to  the  genuine  public  desire  fcM-  the  service. 
The  fact  that  there  are  many  successful  com- 
munity antenna  systems,  you  may  be  sure. 
Is  the  result  of  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work,  sound  management  and  Intensive  at- 
tention to  the  rendering  of  a  quality  service 
to  the  public  by  owners  and  managers 
throtighout  the  country,  as  well  as  substan- 
tial Investment  of  venture  caplttd. 

I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  correct  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  it  relates  to  the  activi- 
ties of  Jerrold  Electronics  Corp.,  and 
I  hope  on  some  future  occasion  to  be  able  to 
disoiss  this  important  matter  with  you. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Jerrold  Electronics  Corp., 
M.  J.  Sharp,  President. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AP.-ROPRIATIONS, 

1961 

M:    HAYDEN.     Mr.  President- 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  provided  I  may  do  so 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr  P.-e.sident.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  bill  12740,  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  12740.  which  was 
read  as  follows: 

In  the  House  of  Represfntatives,  U.S., 

July   2,  1960. 

That  the  House  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  4,  5,  10,  11, 
12,  13,  and  16  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12740)  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes": 

That  the  House  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  2,  6.  7,  8,  9, 
14,  and  17  to  said  bill;   and 

That  the  House  concur  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  15.  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert;  $5,225,000. 

Mr  HA\T)EN  Mr  Pre.s:dent  with 
reference  to  House  bill  12740.  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  agreed  to  certain 
amendment's,  has  disagreed  with  certain 
amendments,  and  has  concurred  in  one 
amendment  with  an  amendment.  This 
action  was  taken  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  There  ha5  been  no  conference 
on  this  bill  as  yet 

The  Senate  comm;ttee  members  have 
discussed  the  action  of  the  House,  and 
believe  that  a  conference  should  be  held. 

Therefore,  I  move  that  the  Senate  dis- 
agree to  the  iunendment  of  the  House 
to  Senate  Amt  ndment  f*Jo.  15,  insist  ui>- 
on  Its  amendments  Nos.  1.  2,  6.  7.  8.  9. 
14  15.  and  17,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Hous'?.  and  that  the  Presiding 
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Officer  app^jii.t,  ihe  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Striata  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th.e 
q'lestion  is  on  fuzreeing  to  the  m-  t:"r.  of 
ch?  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  motion  wa.s  a^r^ed  to;  .md  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  appomu-d  Mr.  H.ayden, 
Mr  Russell.  Mr  Ellender,  Mr  Hill, 
Mr  RoBEKTSON.  Mr,  H  .lland.  Mr. 
Bridges.  Mr  Saltonst\m  ar.i  Mr 
Young  of  North  Etekoca  the  conferees 
ov.  the  part  of  the  Senate 


GRANTS  TO  THE  CONVALF.SCP  NT 
HOSPIT.AL  OF  WASHINGTON.  DC, 
INC. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  move 
tiiat  the  Senate  procei-d  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  N>  It^OO.  Senate  bill 
2979. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wall  be  stated  by  -it!- 

The  Leci.sl.mive  Clekk.  A  bill  <S. 
2979)  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  make  grants  in  cash 
and  land  to  the  Convalescent  Hospital 
of  Washington.  D.C..  Inc.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enablinx  the  corporation  to  estab- 
lish a  convalesC''nt  and  chronic  disease 
iio-oita^  in  Che  Di.-.tr:ct  of  r'l./.umi.Kt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questi  jn  i.s  on  agreeing  to  thf'  m.  won  of 
'     the  Sc-na:or  from  Or-'tion. 

The  mo';  r.  •.v...<  ;j;^'ed  to;  and  the 
Senatp  proceeded  to  consider  thf  bill, 
which  had  been  reporud  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  ih-'  District  of  Columbia  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enactm^'  cl.tu  e  and  uisert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  f  oUowing : 

Th  tt  the  Act  er.tlt;>-d  An  Act  to  provide 
Tor  the  estAoiishnient  of  a  modern,  adequate, 
aiid  ■  fS<.  .-jnt  a<«pit,rt;  >;fr.ter  In  the  District  of 
Coiunib.a,  u.  ctucjiwr.ze  the  making  of  grants 
for  hospital  facilities  to  private  agencies  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  a  basis 
for  repayment  to  the  Government  by  the 
Commissioners  ^'.  *hp  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  .thfr  p  .r^>  -.^•',  approved  August  7. 
1946  iM  St  it  R9«  fts  amended.  Is  amended 
by    iddtni?     -    'he   end  thereof  the  following 

srr  H  'T  Ft  'h»  purpose  of  enabling 
■  -'  C  :.  u  <!rfT.t  Hospital  Of  Washington. 
Dvtrlct  >f  (  I'.mbift,  Incorporated,  to  con- 
struct tri  ►><-;  :!p  =1  convalescent  and  chronic 
cU.seruse  ;.  s;  •  ,..  '".  ♦;'^:<»  D(.«trtct  of  Oolumbla. 
th»  .\drr.'.r.'.,^'rT  r  f  r-.^.-.f-ral  Services  Ad- 
ministration Ls  authn-ii'ed  to  make  grants  In 
I  cash  and  land  as  provided  In  this  section. 
"(b)  Upon  the  request  of  the  corporation, 
the  Administrator  \s  authorized  to  make  a 
grant  "r.]  the  corpr  ration  m  an  amount  auffl- 
c;e.L,t  til  en  ibie  it  to  c  .ii.siruct  and  equip  a 
Q-  >\.-; X.  ■>■  ^  \  :  x:.:\    -hronlc  disease  hospital. 

ci  iTie  \i'  y\~.:'ix\&  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  :h's  A'  -h,all  not  apply  with  respect 
to  the  :  onvii"!f-'--.t  and  chronic  disease  hos- 
pttai  .^uthorizfKl  by  this  section. 

"  d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  sura  suni.5  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Mr  MORv^E.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  S,  2979  is  to  authorize 
General  Services  .■Administration  to 
?rant  to  the  Convalescent  Hospital,  for 
the  purpose  of  construction  and  equip- 
ping of  a  hosT)ital  for  chmr.ir  and  conva- 
lescent diseases  .«!uch  jnim.'^  a.s  may  be 
necessary 

The  Ho.spita!  Advisory  Council  of  the 
District   of  Col'ombia   advised   the  sub- 


coniniitt-t-e  that,  under  the  Iliii-Burton 
standards,  there  is  a  need  for  1,600  beds 
for  chronic  diseases.  Presently.  150 
beds  are  available  for  these  purposes. 
The  cost  of  the  pror>osed  330-bed  hos- 
pital is  estimated  to  be  $4,750,000,  all 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  obtained 
from  the  GSA  grant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
sections  from  the  report  on  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  Is  to  re- 
move from  the  bill,  as  Introduced,  references 
to  the  transfer  of  certain  property  which 
Is  no  longer  available  for  transfer  accord- 
ing to  advice  received  from  the  General 
Service*  Administration. 

The  bin.  If  enacted,  would  amend  the 
Hospital  Center  Act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, upon  request  of  the  Convalescent  Hos- 
pital of  Washington.  District  of  Columbia. 
Inc.,  a  corporation  organized  exclusively  for 
charitable,  .'scientific,  and  educational  pur- 
poses as  a  not-for-profit  corpxjratlon,  to 
make  grants  In  cash  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
enable  the  corporation  to  construct  and 
equip  a  330-t>ed  hospital  for  convalescents 
and  those  suffering  from  chronic  diseases. 
Such  Slims  as  are  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated. 

'^e  new  section  8  added  to  the  Hospital 
Center  Act  would  not  have  applied  to  It  the 
provisions   of  the   preceding   sections. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  Indicated  by  report  to  the 
committee  that  since  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  no  responsibility  for  providing 
either  the  site  or  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  facility  they  have  no 
objection  to  enactment.  The  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  by 
letter  dated  June  21,  1960,  oppoeed  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill  on  the  basis  that  the 
land  described  In  the  bill  as  Introduced  had 
been  transferred  to  the  Hospital  Center 
under  authority  of  other  legislation  on 
March  1.  1960.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  amendments  adopted  to  the 
bill,  deleting  reference  to  the  property  upon 
which  the  proposed  facility  Is  to  be  built, 
have  dealt  with  the  basis  of  this  objection. 
It  was  noted  that  the  Creneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  no  comment  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  need  for  the  tjrpe  of  hospital 
facilities  proposed. 

Need   for  the  facility  was  evidenced  by   a 
letter  dated   June  24.   1960.  from  the  chair- 
man.   Hospital    Advisory    Council,    which    Is 
made  herewith  a  part  of  the  report: 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Hospital  Advisory  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  studied  the  need  for 
chronic  disease  and  other  hospital  beds  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  surround- 
ing metropolitan  area.  When  the  standard 
of  two  beds  for  each  1.000  population  under 
the  HUl-Burton  program  is  applied  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  Is  found  that  the 
District  requires  approximately  1.600  beds  for 
chronic  Illnesses.  Of  this  number,  approxi- 
mately 150  beds  are  available. 

The  hospital  advisory  council  Is  aware  of 
the  great  need  for  beds  lu  this  category  and 
offers  top  priority  to  any  sponsor  of  such  a 
facility. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  project  pro- 
posed under  S.  2979.  the  councU  adopted  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed 
project  for  a  333-t>ed  chronic,  convalescent, 
and  nursing  home  institution  would  contrib- 
ute to  meeting  the  substantial  needs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  facilities  for  these 
types  of  patients 


Written  communications  of  support  for 
the  proposal  were  received  from  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Chapter  No.  1  of  the  Na- 
tloi  al  Association  of  Retired  Civil  Employees, 
a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  Advisory  Board  and  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism 
Association  of  Metropolitan  Washington.  Inc., 
and  from  members  of  the  public. 

No  testimony  was  given  In  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

The  cost  of  the  330-bed  facility  was  esti- 
mated by  its  proponents  to  be  approximately 
♦4.750.000.  General  Services  Administration 
advised  the  committee  that  the  nature  of  the 
proposal  Is  such  as  to  make  Impossible  at  the 
present  time  any  firm  estimate  of  the  prob- 
able cost. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  biU 
came  to  the  Senate  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  has  been  approved  for  con- 
sideration at  this  time  by  the  leaders  on 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

TTie  amendment  weis  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
questioai  is  on  the  en^ossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  Administration  to  make 
grants  in  cash  to  the  Convalescent  Hospital 
of  Washington.  District  of  Columbia.  Incor- 
piorated,  to  establish  a  convalescent  and 
chronic  disease  hospital  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legrislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEi:  .Mr  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered 


PROGRESS  ON  ELI  \!  I  NATION  OF 
WASTE  IN  MIIII.-\R.V  RR(X:URE- 
MENT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  pruitJ  d 
In  the  Record  a  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared on  the  subject  of  "Progress  on 
Elimination  of  Waste  In  Military  Pro- 
curement." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 
STAmnEiTr  bt  SrNAToa  Cmtrx* — Paooaxss  om 

ELIMnVATION    or    W.    TT       -.     \fi;    -URT     Pri>- 
CUTIEMKNT 

As  printed  In  the  Rxcord  on  July  25,  1955. 
I  expressed  my  concern  about  reported  In- 
stances of  great  waste  and  unnecessary  cost 
In  the  military  field.  From  a  prn-*!-al  <?tand- 
polnt,  we  all  know  that  It  is  a  Tf-tn'-adous 
task  to  cut  out  all  waste  when  such  enor- 
mous quantities  and  varieties  of  supplies  are 
being  purchased  every  day  for  the  defense  of 
our  country.    Isolated  cases  are  being  played 
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up  In  the  press  and  are  being  discussed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

During  the  past  5  years,  I  have  been  watch- 
ing the  progress  being  made  by  Increasing 
our  military  efHclency  and  savings  In  cost 
through  the  contlnuotis  efTcMT^  of  the  stand- 
ardization program  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  have  personally  discussed  some 
cf  the  aspects  of  this  work  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Governraent  personnel  directly 
enframed  In  this  work  and  have  seen  the 
results  they  are  getting.  I  have  also  dis- 
cussed the  progress  of  this  program  with  I^. 
Carl  L.  Frederick  a  distinguished  Nebraakan! 
now  of  Wheaton,  Md.,  whom  I  mentioned  In 
my  statement  In  this  Record  5  years  ago. 
Dr  Frederick  U>  president  and  principal  sd- 
entUt  of  the  Frederick  Research  Corp. 
which  has  been  serving  the  military  agencies 
continuously  in  this  fleW  of  evaluation  and 
elimination  of  waste  In  military  procurement 
for  over  10  yean.  In  19&6,  I  stated  that  the 
Air  Force  net  saving,  as  a  result  of  this 
work,  was  running  Into  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  With  that  start  the  Air  Force  de- 
cided to  handle  further  work  in-house  by 
parcelling  It  out  to  Its  varioiis  air  materiel 
areas  (AMAs).  Ho«-ever.  the  Navy  Bureau 
of  Ordnance.  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  and  the 
Army  Signal  Corps  immediately  enga^d  the 
Frederick  Research  Corp.  to  carry  out  this 
same  type  of  work  with  the  result  that  sav- 
ings of  many  million  of  dollars  were  realized 
by  the  military  agencies:. 

In  Its  broadest  Implications,  the  concept 
of  standardization  is  important  not  only 
from  the  viewpoint  of  Increased  efflcienrv 
and  effectiveness  in  the  use  of  test  equlp- 
mient.  but  also  from  the  economics  Inherent 
In  the  reduction  of  the  total  number  of 
Items  required  to  support  prime  military  ac- 
tivities and    weapon   systems. 

The  standardization  program,  as  originally 
conceived,  was  to  provide  for  the  slmpliflca- 
tion  and  technical  analysis  to  specific  Items 
needed  by  the  inUltarr' agencies  This  ap- 
proach has  been  effective  In  saving  money, 
time,  materials,  and  In  intrcjducing  greater 
orderliness  in  logistical  supply  systems 

As  examples  ocf  wh.at  U  being  aocompllshed 
In  this  area,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  several  proprams  conducted  by  the 
US  Army  Signal  Equipment  Support  Agency 
at  Fort  Monmouth,  the  B\n-e«u  of  Weapons 
and  the  Bureau  of  Ships  These  pro-ams 
are  cited  to  demonstrate  that  the  DOD  and 
the  Military  Establishment  are  not  only  con- 
cerned wlLht  mllltury  preparedness,  but  also 
with  supporting  mUltary  acUvitles  efficiently 
and  economically. 

It  Is  reassurliig  to  note  that  continuous 
effort  Is  being  directed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  military  agencies  through 
private  research  organisations  like  Frederick 
Research  Corp.  to  constantly  evaluate  the 
number,  type,  and  cost  of  equipments  used 
hy  the  mlUtary  senrlces  from  a  completely 
objective  viewpoint.  The  result  Is  stu-prlt- 
Ing  when  It  Is  considered  that  the  American 
taxpayer  and  the  military  apencles  benefit 
by  a  reduction  cf  Inventories  of  whole  Items 
decrease  of  supply  and  maintenance  time 
and  functions,  and  by  the  saving  of  many 
engineering  man-hours  For.  If  no  prior 
evaluation  has  been  made.  It  is  necessary 
that  military  stpport  per.-onnel  accimiulate 
sufficient  data  ror  making  engineering  de- 
cisions to  rednse  costs  without  cacrlflclng 
<ra«Hty  for  natl  mal  defense. 

1  have  Btudlel  a  oopy  of  the  final  report 
<>r  the  study  conducted  by  the  Frc^lerlck  Re- 
search Corp  for  the  Signal  Corps  on  Fed- 
eral Supply  Class  (FSCi  eeas  which  includes 
all  electrical  ar.d  electronic  measuring  and 
tesUng  lnstrum-?nts  used  by  all  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  noted  that  the  first  Immediate  benefit 
^'"fthe  recommendation  to  eliminate  un- 
"TT**"^  Items  In  Federal  Suppiy  Class  No. 
M25.  When  the  program  began.  43  709  Items 
*ere  In  the  Federal  Inventory  in  thJs  class. 
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It  was  found  that  16.662  items  were  not 
Items  that  belonged  in  test  and  measuring 
Instruments  This  left  27.047  items  properly 
claaslfled.  After  a  thorough  study,  it  was 
found  that  7.S87  Items  were  all  that  were 
needed  as  standard  item*  to  perform  all  the 
test  functions  required  by  tiie  Department 
of  Defense.  Thus,  the  reduced  Inventory, 
maintenance,  and  procurement  acUvities  liii- 
pUclt  In  this  reduction  can  easily  accrue 
savings  in  the  htmdreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

As  a  result  of  the  technical  design  study 
carried  out  by  Frederick  Research  Corp.  it 
was  shown  that  many  good,  reliable,  lower 
cost  Items  can  satisfy  the  military  reqvilre- 
ments  ratlier  than  more  expensive  items  now 
being  carried  In  the  Government  inventory. 
For  example,  one  test  Item  costing  $133  was 
found  to  replace  another  test  Item  costing 
»650  for  its  important  and  most  frequently 
used  test  functions. 

As  the  records  of  military  units  using  FSC 
6625  instruments  over  the  next  few  years 
become  available,  factors  which  presently 
cannot  be  assigned  dollar  values  can  easily 
be  transformed  to  cash  savings.  These  fac- 
tors Include  savings  resulting  from  reduc- 
Uons  in  stockroom  space,  supply  personnel, 
number  of  whole  Items  and  parts  procure- 
ment, maintenance  costs,  cataloging  efforts, 
and  in  the  speedup  of  logistic  functions. 

In  the  overall  equipment  complement  re- 
quired for  support  of  DOD  systems,  this 
study  reduced  the  number  of  items  required 
by  22.521.  For  the  most  part,  these  equip- 
ments have  been  developed  In  the  past  10 
years.  A  very  conservative  estimate  of  the 
savings,  to  be  realized  through  carrying  out 
the  contractor's  reccwnmendatlons,  in  the 
next  5-year  period,  can  be  obtained  by  as- 
suming a  linear  expansion  rate  for  the  num- 
ber of  equipments  required  during  this 
period  rather  than  the  anticipated  exponen- 
tial expansion  rate  On  this  basis,  the  pro- 
jected savings  for  the  next  5-year  period 
could  well  exceed  several  hundred  million 
dollars. 

The  benefits  of  standardization  need  not 
always  be  talked  ai>out  In  terms  of  equlp- 
mentjs,  parts.  Inventories,  and  similar  fac- 
tors. Some  of  the  most  Important  savings 
are  In  terms  of  time  spent  performing  engi- 
neering functions.  Whenever  engineering 
time  is  saved— money  Is  saved  This  jwlnt 
is  very  adequately  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
sxilts  of  another  program  carried  out  by  the 
Frederick  Research  Corp  for  the  Navy 
Bureau  of  Weapons. 

Standardization  documentation  provides 
evaluated  technical  data  on  each  Item  of 
equipment  In  any  particular  supply  system. 
When  engineers  know  exactly  what  they 
haN-e  to  work  with  and  how  good  It  is  com- 
pared to  other  similar  items,  many  unneeded 
design   procurements   are  p>revented 

Another  endeavor  to  cut  military  costs 
which  I  would  like  to  mention  Is  currently 
in  process  by  Frederick  Research  Corp  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships.  The 
objective  of  tlxl*  program  Is  to  determine 
the  measurement  parameters  of  electronic 
test  equipment  required  for  the  performance 
of  corrective  and  preventive  maintenance, 
and  operational  readiness  of  shipboard  elec- 
tronic prime  equipments.  On  the  basis  of 
this,  and  other  similar  studies,  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  win  be  aided  In  the  selection  of 
the  proper  test  equipment  for  each  prime 
system  and  the  selection  of  a  minimum 
number  of  equipments  with  maximum 
utility.  Since  the  program  Is  not  com- 
pleted, precise  dollar  values  cannot  now  be 
assigned  to  the  results  of  this  particular 
standardization  effort.  However,  the  poten- 
tial savings  Involved  In  the  reduction  of  In- 
ventories, procurements,  engineering  time, 
supply  and  admSnlstrative  functions  are  im- 
plicit in  the  efTort 

I   would  like  to  cai;   •„    vour   atte.t     ;,   an 
article  appearing  to  the  Wall  btreei  JourniJ 


on  June  30.  lOflO,  which  shows  that  as  a  fur- 
ther result  of  the  forward  steps  being  taken 
by  this  administration,  manv  large  manu- 
facturing firms  are  realizuig  tremendous 
savmgs  In  the  cost  of  goods  sold  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  A  figure  of  more  than 
M  billion  Is  suggested  as  the  value  of  the«e 
savings  by  manufacturers  through  standard- 
ization. 

I  hop*  I  have  demonstrated  that  while 
some  Inefficiencies  are  rightlv  brought  to  our 
attention,  many  programs  have  been  and  are 
being  conducted  whose  objectives  are  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  our  military  ac- 
tivities, and  In  so  doing  are  also  accom- 
plishing savings  of  American  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. I  again  want  to  commend  the  DOD 
the  military  departments,  and  private  or- 
ganizations like  the  Frederick  Research 
Corp..  for  their  continued  efforts  in  the  field 
of  standardlzjitton 


AWARD  OP  HONORARY  DEGREE  TO 
LEWIS  M.  HERRMANN 

Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 
of  New  Jensey,  recently  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  to  Lewis  M.  Herrmann 
editor  of  the  New] Jersey  Herald  and 
Leader  m  the  New  Jersey  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  AFL.  The  award  was  cer- 
tamly  a  well  deserved  one.  because  Dr. 
Herrmann  has  contributed  much  to  the 
labor  movement  and  to  the  State  m 
which  he  resides  and  works. 

A  news  release,  distributed  by  the 
Institute  of  Management  and  Labor  Re- 
lations to  the  Labor  Press  of  the  Na- 
tion, tells  much-  about  Dr.  Herrmann, 
and  it  includes  some  expressions  of' 
esteem   for  Dr.  Herrmann. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  press  release  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  i,o  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Krv^-  Brcttswick.  June  15.— Rutgers  Uni- 
versity honored  one  of  New  Jersey's  top  labor 
figures  at  its  194th  commencement  here  last 
week.  Lewis  M.  Herrmann,  editor  of  the 
New  Jersey  Lttbor  Herald  and  leader  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  Labor,  AFL, 
received  an  honorary  doctor  of  humane 
letters  degree. 

In  conferring  the  degree.  State  University 
President  ALison  W.  Gross  referred  to  Dr. 
Herrmann  as  en  educsitor.  trade  unionist  and 
labor  statesman. 

"Your  half  century  of  service  to  the  labor 
movement,"  said  Gross,  "has  been  marked 
by  burning  interest  in  edxicatlon  both  as  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  labor  movement 
and  as  a  bridge  of  unrler,'*  .:>dlne  between 
labor  and  management  N  mly  did  you 
Initiate  the  rstablishmciu  of  the  Rutgers 
Institute  of  Meinagement  and  Labor  Rela- 
tions but  ais-D,  you  have  supported  stead- 
fastly its  educational  acuviues  for  18  years." 

Dr.  Herrmann  has  been  a  member  of  the 
International  TypographiciU  Union  for  more 
than  60  year*  and  Is  tliat  union's  liaison 
with  AFlr-CIO  headquarters  He  has  served 
in  the  Kew  Jersey  Legislature  and  has  been 
active  In  nu.nerous  education*;,  political, 
and  civic  organizations. 

Recently,  Dr  Herrmann  served  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  raised  *500.000  to 
construct  the  first  labor  education  center 
on  an  American  campus  at  Rutgers. 

At  a  testimonial  dinner  tendered  to  Dr. 
Hemnann  aft^er  the  oerem'^r.T  President 
Louis  P.  Marclante  of  th*  Nf  w  ,'■  -.•^ey  State 
Feder.'ttion  iT  LaVir  r-^\\t~c.  Herrmann's 
ifad'Tship  ;  t  ip  fic.d  of  fHlucation  un- 
equa.od  ;i:  Isib  ir  ci.^.es. 
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Dr  Herrnianri  ■■  said  Marclante,  "pio- 
neered T.e  :oncep'  rh\:  'he  labor  move- 
ment Av.d  ft  grea:  ri:ate  university  can  to- 
gether ere, ire  ;i  protcram  A  labor  education 
•  .  serve  aw  ^veis  ■•I  trade  u:.;  in  leadership. 
He  'Aa.s  ■  r.it  jf  those  •*  h  j  established  the 
Kat^ers  Labor  Institute  in  1931  and  he 
sparlsed  the  drive  to  establish  the  Rutgers 
Institute  if  Management  and  Labor  Rela- 
tions .n  1947  Now  he  has  reached  the 
zenith  of  a  lifelong  Interest  In  education 
In  successfully  completing  the  campaign  to 
raise  funds  for  the  first  university  labor 
education  cer.'er  here  a*   Rutgers." 


MOTTO  BAITING 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  debate  about  national 
programs  to  meet  national  needs  has 
often  become  simply  a  matter  of  name 
callir.t;  Too  often,  in  fact,  debate  is  re- 
placed by  motto  baiting.  For  instance, 
the  cry  of  spender"  is  often  uttered 
without  any  real  thought  about  the  pro- 
gram under  discussion. 

A  sifted  New  Jersey  columnist,  Wil- 
liam A  Caldwell,  of  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record  Hack-i^i 'k  N.J..  has  given 
voice  to  .S'>n>'  i  :  ■;.'  confusion  which 
often  results  from  ill-considered  pro- 
nouncements from  some  members  of  the 
administration. 

His  very  title.  'But  50  Million  Axne/i- 
cans  Can  t  Be  Extra."  is  eloquent  in  it- 
self. Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  from  the  June 
28  Lssue  of  thp  Bergen  Evening  Record 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.-> 

But  50  Mti.LiiiN    Americans  Can't  Be  Extra 
(By   William    A.    Caldwell) 

I'  is  t>issible.  indeed  preferable,  that 
we  re  -at  n>;  but  we  believe  we  understand 
now  A -.I-  Mr.  William  S  White  and  the 
other  A  u^n.ngton  reporters  mean  when  ad- 
miringly, about  every  3!i  Inches  of  type, 
they  rep>eat  the  term  "political  pro"  or  "old 
pro." 

They  mean  persons  like  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

They  mean  persons  like  Christian  A.  Her- 
ter.  Secretary  of  State. 

By  "old  pro"  they  mean,  in  a  word,  ama- 
teurs who  happen  to  be  getting  paid. 

It  Is  dlflficult.  considering  the  damage 
these  solemn  "duffers  '  are  capable  of  doing, 
to  restrain  one's  impatience  with  people  who 
insist  that  we  treat  seriously,  that  we  re- 
spect as  professional,  the  kind  of  utterance 
Mr.  Stans  was  allowed  to  deliver  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  the  other  night  Let  Mr.  Herter 
and  his  ridiculous   guesses  wait. 

Follow  Mr.  Stans. 

He  told  the  chamber  of  commerce  that 
Federal  spending,  by  which  term  he  means 
the  budget,  now  comes  to  $78  6  billion  a  year. 
And  this  Is  16  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  If  that  percentage  relationship  Is 
maintained  and  the  ONP  Increases  to  $750 
billion  a  year  by  1970.  as  It  is  expected  to  do. 
then  by  1970  Federal  spending  (the  budget) 
will  be  $120  billion  a  year. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  at  which 
we  separate  the  men  from  the  boys. 

EXTRA,    THE    MAN    SATS 

Said  Mr    Stans: 

1.  The  Nation  must  decide  whether  to 
spend  this  extra  $40  billion  a  yetir  on  serv- 
ices, apply  it  to  a  tax  reduction,  or  use  It 
to  reduce  the  national  debt. 

2  We  .\n't  continue  to  drift  while  the 
spender^   .- ntch  out   for   every   cent  of  that 


$40  bUllon  and  push  us  toward  national  In- 
solvency." 

3.  "(Restraint  and  self -discipline  are]  the 
only  course  that  leads  to  economic  strength 
and    security   and  free   world   leadership." 

Mr  Stans  Is  a  pro.  An  amateur  Is  one 
who  would  suggest  a  little  frantically  that 
if  in  the  next  10  years  the  United  States 
grows  from  180  million  to  230  million  popu- 
lation, with  all  this  means  in  growing  need 
for  education,  hospitals,  planning,  transpor- 
tation, urban  renewal,  and  the  rest  of  the 
growlng-palns  problems — In  that  case  the 
Federal  budget  will  be  an  accurate  reflection 
of  the  needs  of  the  sovereign  people  In 
that  case  the  budget  will  still  be  16  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  In  that  case 
we  shall  be  no  closer  to  national  Insolvency 
than  we  are  today  In  that  case  the  differ- 
ence between  today's  $80  billion  budget  and 
1970s  $120  billion  budget  will  not  be  $40 
billion  extra;  It  will  be  $40  billion. 

An  amateur  would  say  this,  and  If  he  hap- 
pened to  be  the  kind  of  liberal  amateur 
that  annoys  old  pros  by  reading  books  and 
applying  to  public  affairs  the  kind  of  fore- 
thought that  any  businessman  or  sane 
householder  applies  to  private  affairs,  he 
would  say  It  might  be  prudent  to  make  a 
few  arrangements  to  spend  the  $40  billion 
Intelligently. 

IS  "plan"  a  DIRTY   WORD? 

For  the  diagnostic  symptom  of  a  man's 
old-proltude  Is  his  attitude  toward  looking 
ahead.  Mr.  Herter  has  cheerfully  acknowl- 
edged under  Senate  examination  that  he 
didn't  anticipate  the  consequences  of  the 
U-2  flight  or  of  sending  the  old  gentleman 
to  wave  his  arms  at  the  Japanese.  He  man- 
aged somehow  to  make  It  sound  as  If  no 
gentleman  would  stare  so  candidly  at  the 
naked  facts — If  the  Senators  wished  to  blame 
him,  he  said  with  the  ley  composure  of  an 
early  Christian  vanishing  Into  a  Hon.  he  was 
prepared  to  accept  the  blame.  If  he  were 
not  an  old  pro  Mr.  Herter  would  be  told,  of 
course,  that  he  had  damned  well  better. 

So  It  goes  with  civil  rights.  The  old  pro 
will  go  slow,  meaning  not  go  at  all.  and  when 
the  bloodshed  begins,  as  In  due  time  It  will, 
hell  explain  that  nobody  of  gentle  breeding 
could  have  foreseen  such  gaucherle  and  any- 
body who  did  foresee  It  should  be  ashamed 
of  having  so  low  an  opinion  of  the  land  of 
cotton.  So  It  goes  with  weapons.  So  it 
goes  with  outer  space.  So  It  goes  with  the 
Nation's  protracted  lewd  attentions  to 
Fascist  dictators  and  oil  sheiks. 

The  businessmen  who  heard  Maurice 
Stans  talk  about  that  $40  billion  differen- 
tial the  other  night  as  if  it  were  In  fact 
extra,  as  if  it  were  a  percentage  Increase, 
wouldn't  let  a  man  who  adds  like  that  run 
the  petty-cash  drawer  in  their  shop. 

But  in  Government  we  like  that  kind  of  a 
guy.  He's  a  pro.  At  the  club's  first  meet- 
ing In  the  fall  we  shall  have  a  chalk  talk  on 
what's  the  matter  with  Government.  Have 
a  pleasant  summer. 


HELIPORT  AT  PATERSON,  N.J. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  citizens  of  Paterson.  N.J., 
expressed  some  well-founded  civic  pride 
recently  when  municipal  officials  there 
dedicated  the  first  heliport  in  the  Nation 
built  with  matching  Federal  and  local 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  in  the 
Herald-News.  Passaic.  N.J..  of  June  27, 
expresses  that  pride  and  pays  tribute  to 
those  who  are  farsighted  enough  to  see 
the  advantages  which  this  and  similar 
projects  can  bring  if  the  planning  for 
those  projects  is  wise  and  well-consid- 
ered I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
It  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Heliport  in  Paterson 

Paterson  made  some  history  last  week 
when  It  dedicated  the  first  heliport  In  the 
Nation  built  with  matching  Federal  and 
local  funds.  After  2  years  of  negotiations 
with  Washington  the  dream  of  those  seeking 
to  keep  Paterson  progressive  has  become  a 
reality  The  city  and  Its  backers  are  to  be 
congratulated. 

Paterson  has  embarked  on  a  pioneering 
venture  that  experts  have  been  saying  for 
years  will  become  necessary  in  time.  Sur- 
rounding communities,  as  well  as  cities  across 
the  Nation,  will  be  watching  to  see  if  now 
Is  the  time  when  a  municipal  heliport  can 
become  a  paying  proposition,  even  with  Fed- 
eral subsidies. 

Despite  crowded  highways  that  make  trips 
to  airports  time-consuming  ventures.  It  may 
take  a  while  before  persons  and  firms  will 
pay  the  extra  cost  of  swift  service.  Plans 
for  carrying  mall  and  cargo  from  Paterson 
to  other  points  In  the  metropolitan  area 
are  now  being  worked  out  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Bureau.  Passenger  service 
would  follow. 

If  Paterson's  heliport  pays  off,  others  will 
be  built. 


INTEREST   ON    MONEY    BORROWED 
FROM   RETIREMENT  FUND 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  1835.  S.  3147. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
31471  relating  to  interest  rates  payable 
on  obligations  of  the  United  States  pur- 
chased by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
with  an  amendment,  after  line  6.  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  2.  All  special  Issues  In  which  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund  Is  Invested  on 
July  31.  1960,  shall  be  redeemed  and  rein- 
vested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
such  date  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  asked  me  to  make  the 
following  statement  for  the  Record  in 
explanation  of  the  bill. 

The  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  was  created  by  the  act  of 
May  22.  1920 — the  original  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  I>eductions  from  em- 
ployees' salaries  (including  Members  of 
Congress),  matching  amounts  con- 
tributed by  the  Government,  appropria- 
tions from  the  general  fund  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, interest  earned  on  fund  in- 
vestments, and  donations,  gifts,  and 
legacies  made  for  the  benefit  of  civil 
service  employees  are  credited  to  the 
fund.  The  fund  is  a  separate  entity 
within  the  total  financial  structure  of 
the  Government  and  reflects  the  fiscal 
posture  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system.  The  Retirement  Act  requires 
that  any  balance  in  the  fund  not  needed 
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for  current  payments  will  be  invented  in 
U.S.  Government  bonds.  The  balance  in 
the  fund  at  a;iy  one  time  is  the  actual 
difference  between  what  has  been 
credited  to  it  and  what  has  been  with- 
drawn in  the  form  of  benefit  payments 
and  refunds. 

As  of  April  30.  1960.  approximately 
$9,660  million  of  the  fund  was  invested 
in  Government  securities  at  an  interest 
rate  of  2*8  percent. 

ijx-tekest  rates 

Plrst.  1920  to  1954:  During  this  34- 
year  period  the  interest  was  fixed  at  the 
discretion  of  tlie  Secretary'  of  the  Treas- 
ury at  a  constant  rate  of  4  i^ercent  on  all 
but  relatively  small  amounts  represent- 
ing voluntary  contributions  to  the  fund 
by  employees  which  were  invested  at  3 
percent 

Second.  1954  to  1956:  Effective  July  1. 
1954.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pur- 
suant to  the  authcwity  vested  m  him  by 
the  Retirement  Act.  reduced  the  rate  erf 
interest  to  3  percent. 

Third,  since  1956:  Public  Law  854.  84th 
Congress,  amending  the  Retirement 
Act.  contains  a  provision  incorporated 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  administration 
providing  that  the  rate  be  equal  to  the 
average  coupon  race  "rounded  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  percent*  borne 
by  all  marketable  interest-bearing  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt  tliat  are  not  due 
or  callable  until  after  the  expiration  of 
5  years  from  the  date  of  original  issue. 
Initially,  the  rate  under  this  provision 
was  2' 2  percent.  Currently,  it  is  2^ 
percent. 

the  issux 

The  administration  and  the  committee 
agree  that  the  present  formula  is  not 
proper  and  that  the  current  yield  is 
well  below  what  it  should  be  under 
existing  conditions. 

The  committee  explored  three  alterna- 
tive methods  of  interest  fixing  as  fol- 
lows : 

First.  Shift  from  the  coupon  to  mar- 
ket yield  basis,  and  include  only  those 
issues  not  due  or  callable  until  after  3 
years   from   date   of   computation. 

This  method  would  give  the  fund  the 
same  rate  of  interest — no  more  nor  no 
less — as  any  large  lender  loaning  money 
to  the  Government. 

As  of  April  30.  1960.  under  the  above 
method,  the  rate  of  interest  would  have 
been  4^8  percent. 

Second.  Same  as  method  1.  except  in- 
clude only  issues  not  due  or  callable 
until  after  5  years. 

As  of  April  30.  1960.  the  rate  of  in- 
terest under  this  method  would  have 
been  4 'a  percent. 

Third.  Continue  to  use  coupon  basis 
provided  by  existing  law  except  include 
all  issues  instead  of  only  those  not  due 
or  callable  until  after  5  years  from  date 
of  original  Issue 

As  of  April  30.  1960.  this  method 
would  have  provided  an  interest  rate  of 
3 '2  percent. 

The  committee,  after  full  considera- 
tion of  all  the  factors  Involved,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  method  3.  described 
above,  provides  the  most  appropriate 
basis  for  fixing  the  rate  of  Interest  on 
moneys  borrowed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 


from  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund.  This  method  of  computing 
interest  rates  has  considerable  precedent 
in  Government  lending  programs.  While 
the  rate  is  currently  somewhat  less  than 
under  either  of  the  other  methods  con- 
sidered, it  would  be  well  above  what  the 
fund  is  now  receiving,  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  fluctuations  of  any  formula 
based  on  market  yield,  and  in  the  long 
run  would  be  fair  and  equitable.  By  the 
same  token,  the  committee  believes  it 
reasonable  that  the  conversion  to  the 
ne*-  method  should  occur  at  once.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  added  by  committee 
amendment  would  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  wa^  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ADMISSION  TO  REGISTRY  OF  CER- 
TAIN FOREIGN-BUILT  HYDROFOIL 
VESSELS 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1848,  House  bill 
3900. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  read  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LicrsLATm:  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
3900  I  to  permit  the  admission  to  regis- 
try and  the  use  in  the  coastwise  trade 
of  certain  foreipn-built  hydrofoil  vessels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  asked  me  to  make  the 
following  statement  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  Bill : 

H.R  3900.  as  reported,  would  author- 
ize enrollment  and  licensing  as  vessels  of 
the  United  States  of  two  foreign-built 
hydrofoil  vessels  of  less  than  100  gross 
tons  each,  for  the  purpose  of  transpoit- 
ing  passengers  and  property  between 
and  among  ports  wholly  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  One  of 
the  two  vessels  to  be  so  enrolled  and 
licensed  is  the  liydrofoil  Flying  Fish. 
built  In  Messina.  Italy,  and  owned  by 
Calderone  Enterprises  Coip..  Hemp- 
stead. N.Y..  which  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  months  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  second  vessel  authorized  would,  it 
is  projected,  be  of  similar  type  and 
origin.  Documentation  of  the  vessels 
must  take  place,  the  bill  provides,  within 
18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  act,  upon  compliance  with  the 
usual  requirements.  Participation  in  the 
coastwise  trade  would  be  pennitted  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  carriage 
of  passengers  and  baggage,  whether  for 
hire  or  otherwise,  and  only  as  long  ais 
the  vessels  shall  continue  to  be  owned 
by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  As 
used  in  the  sw:t,  the  term  "citizen  of  the 
United  States"  means  a  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  which  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  within  the 


meaning  of  section  4132  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  11 ' ,  and 
section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act  1916,  as 
amended  < 46  U^.C.  8021 . 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  in  its 
report  on  S.  2593.  the  Senate  counter- 
part of  H.R.  3900,  under  date  of  Jan- 
uarj-  5,  1960.  did  not  recommend  favor- 
able action,  stating: 

Due  to  the  fact  that  hydrofoil  vessels  arc 
now  obtainable  in  the  United  States,  the 
Department  is  not  in  favor  of  an  exception 
to  the  coastwise  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  authorize  ihe  use  of  foreign-built  ves- 
sels in  the  coastwise  trade. 

However,  at  the  House  hearing  on 
February  3,  1960.  the  Acting  Coordina- 
tor of  Research.  Maritime  Administrator, 
WiUiam  I.  Nledermair,  quahfied  the 
Commerce  Department  report  as  follows : 

They  (hydrofoil  vessels  1  are  obtainable, 
but  not  on  a  production  basis.  They  are 
not  at  present  produced  In  the  United  States. 

In  View  of  this,  he  suggested  that  the 
bill  would  be  acceptable  if  amended  to 
provide  that  no  vessel  be  admitted  to 
documentation  under  this  act  after  18 
months  from  the  date  of  approval 
thereof.  The  bill  was  amended  accord- 
ingly. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  on  S.  2593.  dated  November  3.  1959, 
offered  no  objection  to  en.^ctment,  sug- 
gesting that  foreign  construction  of  the 
vessels  would  have  little  effect  on  the 
American  shipbuilding  industrj-  and  that 
operation  of  the  hydrofoil  vessels.  If  suc- 
cessful, could  lead  to  future  construc- 
tion of  this  tjrpe  of  vessel  in  U.S.  ship- 
yards. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


JUDICIAL  OFFICER  FOR   TlIE  POST 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consldera- 
tloh  of  Calendar  Ho.  1896.  House  bill 
11516. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Cif^k  A  bill  'H.R. 
11516>  to  create  a  judicial  ofScer  for  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  Wpreed  to :  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  strengthen 
administrative  proceedings  in  postal 
fraud  and  obscenity  cases  by  establish- 
ing in  the  Post  Office  E>epartmenl  a  judi- 
cial officer  to  perform  quasi-judicial 
duties  which  the  Postmaster  General 
delegates  to  him. 

Tlie  legislation  will  result  in  no  addi- 
tional position  or  employee  in  the  De- 
partment since  the  posiUoTi  wa»s  estab- 
lished by  admini.<=trative  actinr.  in  1958. 
However,  certain  of  tlie  duties  .assigned 
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t-o  the  judicial  officer  were  rendered  inef- 
fective by  a  court  decision.  The  court 
enjoined  enforcement  of  a  fraud  order  on 
the  ground  that  the  judicial  officer  who 
presided  at  the  reception  of  evidence  in 
the  case  was  without  authority  to  do  so 
ur.der  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
The  court  found  m  effect  that  legislative 
authority  is  necessary  in  order  to  permit 
the  judicial  officer  to  perforin  this  func- 
tion. 

The  bill  accomplishes  this  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
in^:.  was  read  th.e  th.rd  time,  and  passed. 


BONDING     OF     PERSONS    ENGAGED 

IN  REPAIR,  ETC  ,  JF  RE.-IDENTIAL 
PROPERTY'  IN  THE  DIS  liilCT  OF 
COLl'MBIA 

.Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1902,  Senate 
bill  3727 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3727  I  to  provide  for  the  bonding  of  per- 
sons engaging  in  the  repair,  remodeling, 
alteration,  conversion,  or  modernization 
I  of  residential  property;  to  impose  lim- 
'  Itations  on  the  assertion  of  mechanics 
liens  where  payment  has  been  made  for 
work  in  connection  with  the  repair,  re- 
modeling, alteration,  conversion,  or 
modernization  of  residential  property; 
and  for  other  pui"poses. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 

the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  the  Senate 

'   proceeded    to    consider    the   bill,   which 

had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 

I   on   the   District  of   Colimibia,   with   an 

I   amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 

enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
i  Columbia  are  authorized,  in  connection  with 
the  licensing  of  persons  engaged  In  the  home 
improvement  business,  whether  as  principal, 
agent,  salesman,  employee,  or  otherwise,  to 
require  the  furnishing  of  bond  as  a  condi- 
tion to  the  Issuance  of  such  license.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "home 
Improvement  business"  means  the  repair,  re- 
'  modeling,  alteration,  conversion,  or  modern- 
ization of,  or  addition  to,  residential  prop- 
erty, all  as  may  be  more  particularly  defined 
in  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. Such  bonding  may  be  required  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  a  person  may 
also  be  subject  to  the  bonding  requirements 
]   of  any  other  law. 

]        Sec.  2.   (a)  The  Commissioners  may,  from 
'   time  to  time,  and  in  their  discretion,  estab- 
lish classes  and  subclasses  of  persons  licensed 
I    to  engage  in  the  home  Improvement  business 
j    and   specify   the   amount   and   conditions   of 
;    the  bond  or  other  security  acceptable  to  the 
Commissioners   to  be  deposited  by  each   of 
the  members  of  any  such  class  or  subclass. 
In    connection    with    the    licensing   of   per- 
<   sons   to   engage    in   the   home   improvement 
business,   and   the  bonding  of  the  members 
of  any  such  class  or  subclass  of  such   per- 
I    sons,  the  Commissioners.  In  their  discretion, 
may    by    regulation    require    applicants    for 
licenses  or  licensees — 


(1)  to  furnish  and  keep  in  force  a  bond 
or  bonds  running  to  the  District,  or  other 
security  acceptable  to  the  Commissioners,  to 
protect  members  of  the  public  against  finan- 
cial loss  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the 
licensee  or  of  any  officer,  agent,  employee, 
salesman,  or  other  person  acting  on  behalf 
of  said  licensee,  to  observe  any  law  or  regu- 
lation In  force  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
applicable  to  the  licensees  conduct  of  the 
licensed  business; 

(2)  to  procure  and  keep  in  force  public 
liability  Insurance  or  property  damage  in- 
surance, or  both;  and 

(3)  to  appoint  the  Commissioners  as  their 
true  and  lawful  attorney  upon  whom  all 
Judicial  and  other  process  or  legal  notice 
directed  to  such  person  may  be  served. 

(b)  The  bonds  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  corporate  surety  bonds  in  amounts 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioners,  but  no 
bond  shall  exceed  $25,000,  and  such  bond 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  observance 
by  the  licensee  and  any  officer,  agent,  em- 
ployee, salesman,  or  other  person  acting  on 
behalf  of  said  licensee,  of  all  laws  and  regu- 
lations in  force  in  the  District  applicable  to 
the  licensee's  conduct  of  the  licensed  busi- 
ness, for  the  benefit  of  any  person  who  may 
suffer  damages  resulting  from  the  violation 
of  any  such  law  or  regulation  by  or  on  the 
part  of  such  licensee  or  any  officer,  agent, 
employee,  salesman,  or  other  person  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  licensee. 

(c)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  violation 
of  any  law  or  regulation  applicable  to  the 
licensee's  conduct  of  the  licensed  activity 
shall  have,  in  addition  to  his  right  of  action 
against  such  licensee,  a  right  to  bring  suit 
against  the  surety  on  a  bond  authorized  by 
this  section,  either  alone  or  Jointly  with  the 
principal  thereon,  and  to  recover  In  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  penalty  of  the 
bond  any  damages  sustained  by  reason  of 
any  act,  transaction,  or  conduct  of  the  licen- 
see, or  of  any  officer,  agent,  employee,  sales- 
man, or  other  person  acting  on  behalf  of  said 
licensee,  which  Is  in  violation  of  law  or  reg- 
ulation in  force  in  the  District  relating  to 
the  licensed  activity.  The  provisions  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fifth  subparagraphs  of 
paragraph  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  grant  additional  powers 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  December  20,  1944  (58  Stat. 
820;  sec.  1-244 (b),  DC.  Code,  1951  edition), 
shall  be  applicable  to  each  bond  authorized 
by  this  section  as  if  It  were  the  bond  au- 
thorized by  the  first  subparagraph  of  such 
paragraph  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  said 
Act  approved  December  20.  1944:  Provided. 
That  nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  Impose  upon  the  surety  on  any 
such  bond  a  greater  liability  than  the  total 
amount  thereof  or  the  amount  remaining 
unextinguished  after  any  prior  recovery  or 
recoveries. 

Sec.  3.  In  any  case  In  which  a  property 
owner  or  occupant  has  entered  Into  a  con- 
tract with  a  person  offering  to  perform  or  to 
arrange  for  the  performance  of  home  Im- 
provement work,  and  such  property  owner 
or  occupant  makes  payment  for  such  work 
to  the  person  offering  to  perform  or  arrange 
for  the  performance  of  the  same,  proof  of 
such  payment  shall  constitute  a  defense 
against,  and  render  void,  any  lien  sought  to 
be  asserted  under  the  authority  of  sections 
1237,  1238,  and  1239  of  the  Act  approved 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1384;  sees.  38-101. 
102.  and  103,  DC.  Code,  1951  edition). 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulation 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioners  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  nUsdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $300  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both. 

Sec.  5.  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  this 
Act,  or  of  the  regulations  made  pursuant 
thereto,  shall  be  conducted  In  the  name  of 
the  District  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or 


any  of  his  assistants.  As  used  in  this  Act 
the  term  "Corporation  Counsel  "  means  the 
attorney  for  the  District,  by  whatever  title 
such  attorney  may  be  known,  designated  by 
the  Conunlssloners  to  perform  the  functions 
prescribed  for  the  Corporation  Counsel  in 
this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  authority  and  power  vested  In 
the  Commissioners  by  any  provision  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  additional  and 
supplementary  to  authority  and  power  now 
vested  In  them,  and  not  as  a  limitation. 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  Invalid,  such  Invalidity 
shall  not  affect  other  provisions  or  the  ap- 
plication of  this  Act  which  can  be  effected 
without  the  Invalid  provision  or  application, 
and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  severable. 

Sec  8.  This  Act  shall  Uke  effect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  twofold,  as  follows: 

First.  To  authorize  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  require 
that  ijersons  licensed  to  engage  in  the 
home-improvement  bu.slness  be  bonded 
In  order  to  protect  those  with  whom 
they  deal  from  financial  loss:  and, 
second,  to  alter  existing  law  relating  to 
mechanics'  liens  in  order  to  protect  per- 
sons whose  homes  have  been  repaired 
from  the  assertion  of  liens  by  subcon- 
tractors after  the  prime  contractor  has 
been  paid  in  full. 

Recently,  articles  In  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Eh'ening  and  Sunday  Star 
newspapers  have  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  a  growing  pattern 
of  complaints  from  homeowners  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  have  been  vic- 
timized by  unscrupulous  home-improve- 
ment contractors. 

In  the  past  5  years  such  complaints 
made  to  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Washington.  D.C..  have  risen  in  rank 
among  all  complaints  received  by  that 
bureau  from  sixth  to  third  place,  and 
in  the  past  year  such  complaints  have 
Increased  by  approximately  40  percent. 
Since  all  Instances  of  fraud  and  abuse 
are  not  reported,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  is  a  need  for  corrective  legislation. 

The  complaints  most  frequently  re- 
ceived stem  from  the  following  practices: 
contractors  receiving  full  payment  prior 
to  corhpletion  of  the  Job;  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  starting  and  completion  dates 
and  of  costs;  sloppy  inferior  work;  in- 
complete work;  substituted  materials; 
various  other  breaches  of  contract;  and, 
Improper  permits  or  no  permits  at  all. 

Only  fly-by-night  operators  can  profit 
by  such  practices.  Tile  established 
ethical  home-improvement  contractor 
cannot  since  his  greater  financial  re- 
sponsibility furnishes  an  assurance  that 
a  homeowner  can  obtain  redress  for 
violation  of  a  home-improvement  con- 
tract. Requiring  home-improvement 
contractors  to  furnish  a  bond  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  will  insure  that 
such  contractors  w'ill  be  financially  re- 
sE>onsible. 

Under  existing  law  <sec.  7  of  the  act  of 
July  1,  1902.  title  47,  ch.  23.  D.C.  Code. 
1951  ed.),  the  Commissioners  have  au- 
thority to  license  persons  engaged  in  the 
home-improvement  business  but  do  not 
have  authority  to  require  bonds  and  in- 
surance coverage  of  such  persons.    Nor 
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do  the  Commissioners  have  authority  to 
prevent  homeowners  from  being  sub- 
jected to  dual  payment  in  situations 
where  the  prime  contractor  fails  to  pay 
the  subcontractor  after  receiving  full 
payment  from  the  homeowner^  In  such 
a  situation,  a  homeowner  who^Has  paid 
the  prime  contractor  for  the  perform- 
ance of  work  find.-;  himself  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  satisfying  a 
mechanic's  lien  filed  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  1239  of  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901  <sec.  38-103.  DC.  Code,  1951  ed.) 
by  a  subcontractor  who  has  failed  to  re- 
ceive payment  from  the  prime  contrac- 
tor for  work  p>erformed  or  materials  sup- 
plied. This  situation  means  that  a 
homeowner  must  pay  twice  for  work  or 
materials  for  which  only  one  payment 
should  be  required. 

S.  3727  would  give  the  Commissioners 
the  authority  necessary  to  fill  these  gaps 
in  the  legal  protections  available  for  the 
benefit  of  the  homeowning  public. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  bonding  of  per- 
sons engaging  in  the  home  improvement 
business,  and  for  other  purposes." 
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USAGE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL  PROP- 
ERTY IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA BY  THE  NATIONAL  SO- 
CIETY DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  COLONISTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1903.  House  bill 
10952. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislattve  Clerk.  A  bill 
'H.R.  10952)  to  authorize  the  National 
Society  Daught-ers  of  the  American  Col- 
onists to  u.se  certain  real  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  national 
headquarters  of  that  society. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection   to  the   present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 
.      There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  grant  an  exemption 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  zoning 
plan  to  the  National  Society  Daughters 
of  the  American  Colonists  in  order  that 
they  may  locate  their  national  head- 
quarters on  lot  807  in  square  numbered 
2512,  also  known  as  2205  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  National  Society  Daughters  of 
the  American  Colonists,  with  chapters 
in  every  State  in  the  Union  except  three, 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  1921. 

Among  the  many  patriotic  and  worth- 
while objectives  of  the  society  are  the 
following:  To  make  research  as  to  the 
history  and  deeds  of  the  American  col- 
onists, and  to  record  and  publish  the 


same;  to  erect  memorials  to  commemo- 
rate colonial  deeds  and  places  of  inter- 
est; to  inculcate  and  foster  the  love  of 
America  and  its  institutions,  by  all  its 
residents;  to  obey  its  laws,  and  to  ven- 
erate its  flag,  the  emblem  of  its  power 
and  civic  righteousness;  and  for  mutual 
improvement  and  educational  purposes. 
The  property  which  the  society  desires 
to  use  is  presently  zoned  "residential  B 
restricted."  This  zoning  classification 
does  not  permit  a  use  such  as  is  sought 
by  this  bill.  The  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  a  letter  dated 
June  23.  1960,  have  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee as  follows: 

The  Commissioners  having  previously  op- 
posed special  zoning  treatment  by  legisla- 
tion cannot  recommend  favorably  action  on 
H.R.  10952.  However,  since  the  Commis- 
sioners believe  the  contemplated  use  of  the 
property  as  authorized  by  the  bill  will  have 
no  adverse  effect  on  neighboring  property, 
they  do  not  offer  objection  to  Its  passage. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  not  result 
in  additional  expense  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  prop>osed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  oh  LIFE  INSURANCE 
ACT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1904.  House  bill 
10921. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10921)  to  amend  section  35  of  chap- 
ter ni  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  line  10,  after 
the  word  "restrictive",  to  strike  out 
"conditions  or";  on  page  6,  line  4,  after 
the  word  "receivers",  to  strike  out  "or 
any"  and  insert  "of  any";  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  "having",  to  strike  out  "juris- 
diction" and  insert  "jurisdiction:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  company  shall  invest  an 
amount  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  of  its 
admitted  assets  in  any  one  issue  of  such 
certificates,  notes  or  other  obligations  of 
any  one  corporation";  on  page  10,  after 
line  1 1 ,  to  strike  out : 

(J)  The  last  paragraph  of  section  35  of 
chapter  III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  (DC. 
Code  35-535)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof;  "Any  domestic 
life  Insurance  company  may  acquire  and  hold 
securities  or  other  property  if  distributed  to 
It  as  a  dividend  or  as  a  lawful  distribution  of 
assets,  or  if  acquired  by  It  pursuant  to  a  law- 
ful plan  of  reorganization,  or  if  acquired 
pursuant  to  a  lawful  and  bona  fide  agree- 
ment of  bulk  reinsurance  or  consolidation. 


If  any  securities  so  acquired  shall  consist  in 
whole  or  In  part  of  stock  or  shares  of  any 
company,  or  of  bonds  or  other  obligations, 
which  do  not  meet  the  requirements  for 
eligibility  set  out  in  this  section,  then  any 
such  securities  so  received  shall  be  disposed 
of  within  five  years  from  the  time  of  acquisi- 
tion, unless  at  any  time  after  such  acquisi- 
tion the  securities  shall  have  met  such  re- 
quirements and  the  company  has  notified  the 
Superintendent  thereof,  or  unless  the  com- 
pany file  with  the  Superintendent  of  Insur- 
ance an  application  for  extension  of  lime 
supported  by  such  evidence  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Superintendent,  establishing 
to  his  satisfaction  that  an  extension  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  company  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  company  would  be  af- 
fected adversely  by  a  forced  sale  thereof  in 
which  event  the  time  for  the  sale  may  be 
extended  to  such  time  as  the  Superintendent 
shall  direct." 

And,  on  page  11,  after  line  10,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  thl'  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  Septeml>er  1,  i960. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  modernize  the  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  June  19,  1934 — section 
35-535,  DC.  Code — which  governs  and 
regulates  investments  which  life  insur- 
ance ctmipanies  domiciled  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  authorized  to  make. 
The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  life  insurance  companies,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  has  been  recommended  for  adoption 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  amends  section  35  of  chapter 
III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  follows: 

Section  l^ai  of  the  bill  amends  sub- 
section 5(a>  of  section  35  of  the  act, 
which  provides  that  a  life  insurance 
company  can  invest  in  a  mortgage  loan 
only  when  such  loan  is  secured  by  a  first 
lien  on  real  estate,  and  which  further 
provides  that  real  estate,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  encumbered  by  reason  of  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  listed  items.  The  bill  will 
amend  the  listed  items  in  accordance 
with  the  following : 

First.  Under   existing   law    taxes   and 
assessments   levied   by   a   governmental 
agency  are  not  deemed   to  be  encum- 
brances.   It  is  proposed  that  charges  for 
maintenance  and  community  sei-vices — 
in  the  nature  of  taxes — made  by  non- 
governmental agencies  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  taxes  and  assessments 
levied    by    governmental    agencies.      In 
many  areas  such  facilities  as  trash  col- 
lection, maintenance  of  streets,  and  so 
forth,  are  provided  by  the  subdivision  de- 
veloper rather  than  the  city,  and  the  de- 
velOE>er  charges  or  assesses  the  cost  of 
such  services  against  each  property  on 
an  equitable  bsusis.    The  developer  retains 
a  lien  for  the  collection  of  such  charges 
which  is  similar  to  the  lien  for  taxes  and 
assessments    levied    by    a    municipality. 
Such  charges,  unless  paid  by  the  mort- 
gagor  or   mortgagee,    constitute   a   lien 
prior   to   a    mortgage.     In    practice,    of 
course,  a  life  insurance  company  holding 
a  mortgage  protects  against  such  a  lien 
by    paying    the    charges,    if    necessary, 
which  thereby  are  added  to  the  mortgage 
debt.    The  effect  on  the  security  for  the 
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mortgage  is  the  same  whether  the 
charges  or  assessments  are  levied  by  the 
mun:cipality  or  the  developer.  This 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  such 
charges  or  assessments  levied  by  a  non- 
governmental agency  are  not  encum- 
brances 

Second-  Under  prest-nt  law.  ai.-tru- 
menus  creatmt^  or  reserving  mineral,  oil, 
water,  or  timber  right.s.  and  so  forth,  are 
not  deemed  'o  be  encumbrance.-- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agref  ing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  .vere  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
en^rrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  r-^ad  the  third  time  and 
passed 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  ab.^ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OfTTCER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  le^cislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum   call   be   rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob'cction.  It  IS  so  ordered 
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TENURE  OF  Or^FTCE  OF  INDl  V:i)U.-\L5 
APPOINTED  TO  ADMINISTHA  I IVE 
AND  POLICYMAKING  POSTS 

Mr  MOFiSE  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  pr*  >ceed  to  the  con.sidera- 
tion  of  Calendar  No  1825,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 338. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a.greeint,'  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  considered  the  reso- 
lution S.  Res  338'  relating  to  tenure  of 
office  of  individuals  appointed  to  admin- 
istrative and  policymaking  posts  in  the 
Federal  Government 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution IS  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I  a.ik 
unanimous  con. sent  that  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  on  the  resolution  be  printed  at 
thl.^  point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  1753)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions recommend  that  the  resolution  as, 
amended,  do  pass. 

AM  ;  N  :  -V'.E.VT 

The  amendment  Is  na  follows: 

On  page  1.  paragraph  4.  after  the  word 
"policies"  strike  out  the  semicolon  and  the 
word  "and."  Insert  a  comma  and  add  the 
following  language:  "while  the  Nation  has 
been  well  served  through  continuity  of  serv- 
ice In  ofllce  by  other  offlclals;  and ', 

PTJRPOSK 

Senate  Resolution  338  was  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  as  cjialrman,  for  himself  and 
the  membership  oPHhe  Subcommittee  on 
National  Policy  Machinery,  Mr.  Humphast, 
Mr.  MrsKTE  Mr.  Mxtndt,  and  Mr.  jAvrrs. 
It;3  purp  '.sf  is  to  record  the  concern  of  the 
Sena'e  ver  '.'-.e  extent  and  Impact  of  turn- 
over   in    p 'irymaklng    and    admlnistratlTe 


p'jbis  in  '-.lie  executive  branch  of  Oovern- 
men",.  particalaxW  In  the  national  security 
field.  I:i  view  of  Its  constitutional  duties 
with  respect  to  foreign  and  military  policies, 
and  Its  specific  constitutional  reeponalbUlty 
to  pass  on  Presidential  nominations.  It  U 
appropriate  that  the  Senate  formally  ex- 
press Its  views  on  this  subject.  It  Is  also 
appropriate,  as  the  resolution  specifically 
states,  that  the  Senate — through  Its  com- 
mittees— adopt  the  practice  of  exploring 
with  nominees  their  readiness  and  wUUng- 
ness  to  serve  In  office  "so  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent desires." 

BACKCaU3UND    STATEMENT 

The  turnover  of  top  "political  executives" 
has  long  plagued  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  This  problem  must,  of  covirse, 
be  considered  apart  from  the  normal  turnover 
which  accompanies  every  change  of  admin- 
istration. 

As  the  resolution  states,  the  problem  has 
not  been  confined  to  any  one  administra- 
tion. A  recent  study  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution noted  that  "too  frequently,  politi- 
cal appointees  come  to  their  posts  without 
any  prior  Federal  experience  and  depart  In  a 
year  or  two  without  having  served  In  more 
than  one  position.  This  has  often  been  the 
case  under  the  Elsenhower  administration,  as 
It  was  for  its  predecessors." 

Any  doubt  as  to  the  longstanding  nature  of 
the  problem  may  be  quickly  resolved  by  a 
glance  at  statistics  compiled  by  the  Harbor'^ 
Business  School  Club  of  Washington.  DC.  It 
questioned  456  businessmen  who  had  served 
In  Government  and  left  some  time  between 
1940  and  1956.  a  period  covering  four  admin- 
istrations of  three  Presidents.  Of  this  group. 
48  percent  served  1  year  or  less  The  median 
for  the  entire  group  was  1  '4  years. 

Likewise,  the  1955  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  on  "Personnel  and  Civil 
Service,"  through  Its  task  force,  took  note  of 
"the  high  and  Increasing  rate  of  turnover  of 
top  noncareer  executives,  espyec'.ally  In  the 
assistant  and  under  secretarial  positions." 

The  report  fixed  the  average  months'  serv- 
ice of  Under  Secretaries  from  1948  to  1952 
at  23  months:  the  average  service  of  Assistant 
Secretaries  In  the  same  period  at  28  months. 
Figures  compiled  for  the  Subconunlttee  on 
National  Policy  Machinery  tell  the  same 
story  In  more  specific  terms.  For  example, 
since  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
created  In  1947.  It  has  been  filled  by  seven 
different  men  (average  term:  less  than  2 
years).  Nine  men  have  served  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  since  that  post  was 
established  In  1949  (average  term:  less  than 
18  months) .  During  the  same  period,  six  dif- 
ferent men  served  as  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  (average  term:  less  than  2 
years) ,  and  six  different  men  served  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State  (average  term:  less  than 
2  years).  Since  1953.  four  different  men 
have  directed  our  foreign  aid  programs 
(average  term:  less  than  2  years). 

These  examples  can  be  mialtlplled  many 
times  over.  While  they  £unply  Illustrate  the 
problem,  they  do  not  Indicate  the  cumulative 
Impact  of  turnover  on  the  effectiveness  with 
which  programs  and  policies  are  formulated 
and  executed  in  the  national  security  field. 
Any  single  departure  may  not  have  a  signifi- 
cant Impact.  But  In  the  aggregate,  the 
ntmierous  arrivals  and  departures  have  an 
Inevitable  effect  on  the  attempt  to  develop 
the  kind  of  progrtims  and  policies  which 
only  knowledge  and  experience  produce. 
One  can  Imagine  the  Increased  burdens  on 
those  who  remained  and  the  complications 
for  effective  administration  when,  during  one 
period  of  6  months,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense alone  lost  Its  Deputy  Secretary,  three 
Assistant  Secretaries,  and  Its  General  Coun- 
sel. And  the  effects  of  a  mass  exodus  of 
this  sort  are  compxiunded  by  the  complex 
Interrelationships  between  departments  and 
agencies  In  the  national  security  field. 


At  the  same  time,  the  long  and  dedicated 
service  of  many  appointees  In  all  recent  ad- 
ministrations must  be  recognized.  The  con- 
tinuity of  their  service  and  their  contribu- 
tion Is  specifically  recognized  by  the  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Since  its  first  public  bearings  last  Feb- 
ruary, the  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy 
Machinery  has  heard  many  witnesses,  both 
from  Government  and  private  life,  dwell  on 
the  harmful  effects  of  turnover  In  top  Gov- 
ernment posts.  The  burden  of  their  testi- 
mony Is  clear:  that  turnover — agaliist  the 
backdrop  of  the  cold -war  challenge — has 
acquired  the  dimensions  of  a  national  prob- 
lem and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such,  not 
merely  discussed  and  dismissed  as  beyond 
reform. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Roger  W.  Jones,  told  the  sub- 
committee that  turnover  had  reached  an 
"extremely  dangerous"  point. 

The  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Eii- 
glneerlng.  Dr.  Herbert  F.  York,  testified  that 
"what  you  have  to  do  Is  get  people  to  come 
with  fresh  outside  experience  and  hope  that 
then  they  will  stay  long  enough  so  that  they 
can  also  build  up  personal  knowledge  and 
experience  with  regard  to  how  to  do  things 
within  the  Government.  Rapid  turnover  Is 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems,  I  think. 
we  have.  Again,  this  applies  largely  to  the 
very  top  levels,  the  Presidential  appointment 
levels.  The  average  length  of  time  a  i>er8on 
holds  his  Job — and  tills  Is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem— Is  not  really  long  enough  to  develop 
expertise  at  doing  what  needs  to  be  done." 
Marlon  B.  Folsom.  a  director  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.  and  former  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  noted  that 
"It  Is  difficult  to  get  able  people  down  here. 
By  the  time  that  they  get  well  trained  they 
leave  I  know  that  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  run  a  business  on  that  bcksls." 

John  J.  Corson,  a  former  Federal  official, 
now  a  management  consultant,  who  worked 
on  recruiting  Government  executives,  told 
the  subcommittee  that  "experience  over  the 
past  7  years  In  recruiting  for  and  retaining 
high  talent  in  the  governmental  post,  where 
national  security  policies  are  formulated 
and  executed,  demonstrates,  with  danger- 
ous clarity,  the  difficulties  our  Government 
encounters." 

And  he  cited  as  one  major  area  of  difficulty 
the  fact  that  "these  critically  Important 
governmental  poets  have  been  filled  by  a 
succession  of  able  Individuals  who  serve,  on 
the  average.  2  years  or  leas.  In  short,  the 
men  responsible  for  aiding  the  President  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  this  Government's 
national  security  policies  are  a  very  transitory 
group — not  all  of  them,  but  a  substjmtlal 
proportion." 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  on 
this  subject  has  stressed  the  growing  Intri- 
cacies of  decisionmaking  and  program  formu- 
lation In  the  national  seciu-lty  field.  The 
very  complexities  of  our  response  to  the  cold 
war  challenge — In  all  its  economic,  p)olltlcal, 
military,  psychological,  and  scientific  rami- 
fications— have  accentuated  the  Impact  of 
turnover.  As  Robert  A.  Lovett.  the  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  put  It : 

"It  takes  a  long  time  for  an  able  man 
without  previous  military  service  of  some 
Importance  and  experience  In  Government  to 
catch  up  with  his  Job  In  this  Increasingly 
complex  Department  (Defense).  At  a  guess, 
I  would  say  he  could  pay  good  dividends  to 
the  Government  In  about  2  years.  Mean- 
while, of  course,  he  Is  becoming  a  more  valu- 
able asset  each  day.  To  lose  him  before,  or 
Just  as  he  becomes  productive  is  manlfestiy 
a  serious  waste  of  the  effort  that  went  Into 
his  training." 

The  present  Secretary  of  Defense.  Thomas 
S.  Gates,  Jr .  told  the  subconunlttee  that 
"from  the  standpoint  of  the  ability  to  do  the 
work,  I  would  a^ee  with  a  3-  to  4 -year  re- 
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qulrement  as  being  about  correct.  I  think 
you  can  only  start  to  make  a  contribution 
after  the  first  year  " 

And  In  his  address  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  on  June  6,  President  Elsenhower 
told  his  audience  that  "some  frequency  of 
withdrawal  and  return  to  private  life  would 
help  eliminate  the  dangerous  concept  that 
permanence  In  office  Is  more  Important  than 
the  rlghtness  of  decision.  Contrariwise,  such 
a  tour  should  not  be  so  brief  as  to  mini- 
mize the  value  of  the  contribution  and  di- 
minish the  quality  of  public  service.  Nor- 
mally, a  4- year  period  In  these  policy  poets 
would  seem  to  be  a  minimum." 

The  factors  behind  the  high  rate  of  turn- 
over are  many  and  varied.  Some  of  them 
can  be  identified  and  evaluated  at  the  ap- 
pointment stage.  In  particular,  the  turn- 
over problem  can  be  reduced  by  ending  the 
practice  of  appointing  men  with  the  under- 
standing from  the  outset  that  they  will  serve 
only  a  limited  period. 

Some  of  the  factors  contributing  to  turn- 
over, particularly  financial  factors,  may  be 
approached  legislatively.  The  Subcommittee 
on  National  Policy  Machinery  expects  to  have 
recommendations  on  this  subject  ready  for 
presentation  to  the  next  Congress 

In  the  meantime,  the  subcommittee  be- 
lieves a  useful  purpose  can  be  served  through 
a  formal  declaration  by  the  Senate  of  its 
concern  over  the  turnover  In  top  govern- 
mental px>8ts  and  Its  Intention — through  its 
committees — to  explore  with  nominees  their 
readiness  and  willingness  to  serve  In  office  "so 
long  as  the  President  desires."  Such  recog- 
nition of  the  problem  will,  hopefully,  not 
only  be  a  first  step  toward  its  resolution,  but 
also  help  lead  to  a  more  positive  public 
attitude  toward  Government  service. 

Senate  Resolution  338  Is  based  on  the 
premise  that  we  need,  and  must  have  In 
Government  the  best  scientists,  the  best 
lawyers,  the  best  diplomats,  the  best  plan- 
ners, and  the  best  administrators  this  coun- 
try has  to  offer.  Above  all.  we  need  the 
finest  leadership — at  the  Cabinet  and  sub- 
cabinet  levels  throughout  Government — 
which  we  can  produce.  On  the  decisions 
made  and  actions  ttJcen  by  this  small  group 
of  men  at  the  heart  of  the  governmental 
process  hangs  the  success  of  our  national 
security  policies. 

These  men  must  be  experienced  In  the  arts 
of  government.  They  must  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  most  complex,  scientific,  military, 
and  political  factors.  They  must  be  able  to 
go  to  the  core  of  a  problem,  reach  decisions, 
and  provide  strong  leadership  This  requires 
the  finest  talent  we  can  muster — talent  that 
will  stay  long  enough  to  make  Its  weight  felt. 
Unless  we  can  dedicate  leadership  of  this 
caliber  to  Government  service,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  succeed  in  the  drawn-out  contest 
with  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  338)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  Individuals  appointed  to  adminis- 
trative and  policymaking  posts  should  be 
willing  to  serve  for  a  period  long  enough  to 
permit  them  to  contribute  effectively  In 
their  assigned  tasks,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  nominees  appearing  before  its  com- 
mittees shall  Indicate  their  willingness  to 
serve  so  long  as  the  President  desires. 

The  preamble  was  amended,  and  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows ; 

Whereas  the  requirements  for  policy  plan- 
ning and  decisionmaking  In  the  national 
security  field  have  placed  a  premium  on 
knowledgeable,  expyerlenced  executives;    and 

Whereas  the  complexities  and  technicali- 
ties   of     national     security    problems    have 


steadily  Increased  Uie  n\ii.::r.\::r.  pfr:>d  of 
Government  experience  required  before  re- 
sponsibilities can  be  discharged  effectively; 
and 

Whereas  brief  tenure  In  office  tends  to 
have  a  harmful  Impact  on  the  effective  for- 
mulation and  execution  of  national  security 
policies  while  the  Nation  has  been  well 
served  through  continuity  of  service  in  office 
by  other  offlclals;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  turnover  has  not 
been  confined  In  Its  effects  to  any  one  ad- 
ministration:   Now,    therefore,    be   It 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at 
some  future  date  I  probably  shall  have 
some  comment  to  make  on  this  resolu- 
■  tion. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  join  in  the  com- 
ment. But  in  the  interest  of  expediting 
the  business  of  the  Senate  today,  I  am 
sure  that  at  this  time  there  is  no  need 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  resolution  which 
has  just  now  been  agreed  to 

I  merely  wish  to  say  that  the  commit- 
tee was  unanimous.  The  resolution  was 
cosponsored  by  all  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  resolution  is 
in  keeping  with  the  comments  made  by 
the  President  In  the  course  of  the  very 
fine  address  he  made  at  Notre  Dame,  a 
short  time  ago.  on  the  subject  of  tenure 
in  the  important  area  of  national 
security. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mi.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
p>ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  <Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


REPUBLICAN  HE6PONSIBILITY  VER- 
SUS DEMOCRATIC  REACTION  IN 
THE  U-2  INCIDENT  AND  SUMMIT 
BLOWUP 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  U-2  in- 
cident and  the  collapse  of  the  summit 
conference. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Bush]  has  wTitten  a  report  on  this 
matter  which  deserves  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  commend  it  to  them  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Repttblican    RESPONsiBnjTT     Versus    I>emo- 

cRATic  Reaction  in  the  U-2  Incident  and 

SuMMrr  BLowtJP 

(By  US  Senator  Prkscott  Bush,  of 
Connecticut) 

We  have  long  been  aware  of  the  North- 
South  conflict  within  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  the  rifts  which  exist  between  the  radical 
wing  and  the  moderates  and  conservatives. 

But  a  more  serious  division  has  recently 
arisen  on  an  Issue  which  never  should  have 
been  Injected  Into  partisan  domestic  politics. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  discordant  voices  In 


the  Democratic  Party  since  the  U-2  espionage 
plane  Incident  and  the  collapse  of  the  sum- 
mit conference. 

Who  speaks  for  the  Democratic  Party  on 
foreign  policy,  and  the  related  Usues  which 
Involve  the  secvu-lty  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  safety  of  every  American  family? 

Is  it  Adlal  Stevenson,  who  claims  Presi- 
dent Blisenhower  gave  Khrushchev  a  "sledge 
hammer  and  a  crowb€U-"  to  wreck  the  summit 
conference? 

Or  Is  It  Jim  Parley,  who  says  Stevenson 
attempts  to  use  the  U-2  Incident  "to  'sledge 
hammer  and  crowbar'  another  disastrous 
nomination  for  himself  as  the  apostle  of  ap- 
peasement out  of  the  Democratic  Party"? 

Is  it  Jack  Kennedy,  who  said  the  President 
should  "apologize"  or  "express  regret"  to 
Khrushchev  for  the  flight  of  the  U-2  over 
Soviet  territory? 

Or  is  it  Ltndon  Johnson,  who  shouted  to 
the  Washington  State  convention  at  Spo- 
kane: "I  am  not  prepared  to  apologize  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  I  am  not  prepared  to  send  re- 
grets to  Mr.  K3irushchev"? 

I  have  sfa!d  this  issue  should  never  have 
been  injected  Into  partisan  domestic  politics. 
But  since  the  Democrats  have  done  it.  I  say  to 
you  that  we  are  fortunate  as  we  proceed  to 
nominate  our  candidate  for  President. 

We  can  leave  It  to  the  Democrats  to  accuse 
each  other  of  being.  In  Mr.  Parley's  words, 
"apostles  of  appeasement."  We  can  let  the 
Democrats  Imply,  as  Senator  Johnson  did, 
that  if  a  certain  Democrat  were  elected  Pres- 
ident he  might  feel  compelled  to  apologize  or 
express  regret  to  Khrushchev 

THE     VICE     PRESroENT'S     DEMONSTRATED     ABTLITT 

We  have  a  candidate  for  our  presidential 
nomination  who  has  demonstrated — In  Mos- 
cow— his  ability  to  stand  up  to  Khrushchev, 
and  refuse  to  knuckle  under  In  response  to 
truculent  threats. 

We  have  a  candidate  who  has  demon- 
strated— in  Latin  America — his  physical 
courage  under  assault  by  Communist-led 
mol)6. 

We  have  a  candidate  who,  by  his  long  serv- 
ice on  the  National  Security  Council,  knows 
what  must  be  done  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free  world. 

We  have  a  candidate,  tested  and  trained 
for  the  Job,  supremely  qualified  to  assume 
the  grave  responsibilities  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

We  have  a  candidate  who  will  l>e  a  worthy 
successor  to  our  great  President,  Dwight  D 
Elsenhower,  a  man  who  knows  the  Elsen- 
hower policies  and  Is  ready  to  build  upon 
that  firm  foundation  to  a  greater  America — 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

what  the  tj-2  accomplished 

I  should  like  now  to  discuss  the  U-2  Inci- 
dent and  the  torpedoing  of  the  summit  con- 
ference by  Mr.  Khrushchev  In  terms  of  what 
these  events  mean  to  us  as  Americans. 

The  flights  of  the  U-2  planes  over  Soviet 
territory  which  have  taken  place  over  the 
past  4  years  have  given  the  U.S  Information 
of  incalculable  value. 

We  have  learned  the  location  of  the  Rus- 
sian missile  bases,  planes,  submarines  and 
centers  of  arms  production.  Including  atomic 
plants.  Photographs  taken  at  the  extraordi- 
nary height  of  70.000  feet  have  revealed  these 
vital  target  areas  with  striking  clarity. 

The  penetration  of  the  borders  of  the  So- 
viet Union  by  our  planes  has  disproved 
Khrushchev's  boasts  about  the  invulnerabil- 
ity of  his  air  defenses.  It  now  appears  con- 
clusive that  the  Soviet's  antiaircraft  missiles 
have  been  unable  to  reach  our  planes  flying 
at  heights  of  70,000  feet,  and  that  Pilot 
Powers'  plane  was  downed  only  after  a 
"flame-out"  forced  him  to  descend  to  lower 
levels. 

This  knowledge  was  essential  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  of  the  entire 
free  world.  Committed  as  we  are  not  to 
strike  the  first  blow  against  any  nation,  our 
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•ecurlty  has  depended  'aj>jn  our  abi.liy  to 
retaliate  against  any  att&clc  'i[.Hjn  ua  or  our 
allies  with  instant,  terrible  destruction.  To 
retallat*  efifectlvely.  we  must  kn-jw  where  the 
v;t<U  targets  are,  and  we  must  fenr>w  that 
SAC.  our  nnajor  retallat- .ry  r^r'^e.  car.  get 
tr.r  •ugh  to  them. 

The  U-2  flights  g.ave  the  men  with  re- 
apoiisiblllty  for  our  defenses — Preeldent 
Eisenhower,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
civilian  Secretaries  of  our  armed  services  and 
others  within  a  limited  circle  -  the  knowl- 
edge th-y  had  to  have  ^^  plan  a  safe  level  of 
our  own  military  power  This  information 
was  not  available,  for  obvicnia  security  rea- 
sons, to  Senator  Stmijjctox  and  other  critics 
who  have  been  demanding  billions  of  dol- 
lars more  in  spending  for  defense. 

INTEH-IGENCE       OPERATK    N3        MUST       CONTINUE 

President  El->enhiAer  has  suspended  U-2 
flights  over  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  balance 
Of  his  term  We  shall  have  to  depend  on 
other  methods.  Including  photo  reconnais- 
sance satellites  which  soon  will  be  In  the 
skies,  for  gathering  thi<!  Infarm.itlon  which 
the  United  States  must  have  for  her  protec- 
tion, and  the  protection  ^il  tiie  free  world. 

Our  intelligence  operati-us  must  continue. 
by  whatever  meaiis  are  av  .lilable,  until  the 
S'jvlet  Union  accepts  Pre,-,;aeut  Eisenhow- 
ers o3er  to  have  the  United  Nations  conduct 
"open  skies"  surveillance  over  the  entire 
world. 

The  collapse  of  the  sumnalt  conference 
was  a  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  British  and 
others  a.Tiong  our  allies,  who  believed  that 
face-to-fare  meetings  by  the  heads  of  states 
could  bri.-.i^  meaningful  progress  toward 
pe.vef'.il  coexistence 

But  it  al.so  resulted  In  a  strengthening  of 
the  unity  between  the  United  States  and  her 
allies.  Mr  Kh.'-iishcheVs  vitriolic  denuncia- 
tions of  President  Eisenhower  have  sent  a 
wave  of  revulsion  around  the  world,  and 
have  drawn  the  nations  of  the  West  closer 
together  There  Is  going  on,  among  our 
allies,  a  realistic  reappraisal. 

Here  at  home,  the  breakdown  of  the  sum- 
mit conference  also  calls  for  reappraisal  of 
our  position  in  the  world,  and  of  otir  re- 
sponsibilities On  assignment  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  .Ar.Tied  Services.  I  have  visited 
our  military  outposts,  not  only  In  Western 
Eu.'ope.  but  also  in  the  Par  East.  I  have 
been  with  the  .^ix^h  Pl^e'  --.  *->.  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  .Se-.  e:.-h  Fl^---  ■.-.  'he  Straits 
of  Formosa  and  the  P*",  p:;'.e  Sea.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  some  \:.'::ie.-=.-  n'.dlng  of  the 
dangers  we  face  and  of  the  extent  of  our 
com..Tiltments  throughout  this  troubled 
planet. 

C''.MMUNISTS     M.4KE 


■COEXlSTliN'CK        SF.EM 
TrVRE.M.ISTTC 

T )  me.  talk  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  has 
seemed  unrealistic  In  view  of  Comm.unlst 
Chinas  bitter  enmity  of  the  United  States. 
I:  might  have  been  possible  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  control  of 
atom.lc  weapons,  for  It  Is  as  much  In  her 
Interest  as  ours  *o  keep  this  terrible  de- 
structive p  .wer  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  Reds  But  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  we 
could  reach  slgnlflcant  overall  disarmament 
agreements  with  Rus-sla  when  we  are  com- 
mitted to  resist  aggression  by  Communist 
China  In  the  Fus  East 

In  this  unstable  axea,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  constantly  probing  for  weak 
spvjts.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Seventh 
Fleet,  a  constant  reminder  of  the  power  of 
the  United  States.  I  believe  many  small  na- 
tions in  the  East  would  already  h.ivf-  beer; 
cru.shed  by  the  Reds 

Now  that  World  tensions  r..i.ve  be^-n  r.e.ght- 
ened  by  the  breakdown  at  the  summit 
America  must  face  the  unpleasar.t  f.act  that 
we  may  well  become  Involved  in  at  least 
small  wars,  and  p(jssible  fairly  large  inos  In 
the  Far  East. 


The  summit  collapse  may  prove  to  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise  If  It  awakens  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  reality 

WE     MUST    ACCEiT    RISK       F\T     PRJ.  I 

If  we  are  to  maintain  ir  exposed  posi- 
tions all  over  the  world  we  must  recognlae 
the  risks  and  be  willing  to  pay  the  price 

Now  that  our  Western  allies  have  been 
restored,  with  our  help,  to  positions  of  eco- 
nomic strength,  we  must  call  upon  them  to 
do  more  In  the  common  defense 

But  even  should  our  allies  share  more  of 
the  costs,  we  must  still  pay  a  large  price 
for  our  security. 

That  price  means  greater  expenditures  for 
defense,  for  sclentlflc  and  space  research 
and  for  education.  Including  sclentlflc  and 
vocational  training. 

It  means  giving  up  some  of  our  luxuries, 
and  the  "business  as  usual"  philosophy. 

It  means  an  unceasing  search  for  ways  to 
achieve  economies  in  our  National  Govern- 
ment; a  ruthless  war  on  waste  and  extrava- 
gance wherever  found:  and  a  system  of  pri- 
orities in  Government  spending  which  "puts 
flrst  things  first."  Pallure  to  face  up  to 
these  necessities  could  mean  higher  Federal 
t&xes. 

As  Americans  and  as  Republicans,  as  the 
party  of  responsibility,  we  have  a  solemn 
obligation  to  place  these  facta  before  the 
people. 

The  times  are  too  serious  for  a  campaign 
In  which  unpleasant  facts  are  obscured,  the 
sky  is  the  limit  on  promises,  and  the  quea- 
tlon  of  who  is  to  pay  if  promises  are  ful- 
filled is  conveniently  Ignored.  Both  parUes 
have  conducted  this  kind  of  a  campaign  in 
the  past,  although  I  believe  our  opponents 
have  sinned  In  this  respect  far  more  than 
have  we. 

And  I  believe  the  American  people  will 
respond  to  a  campaign  of  truth  and  hon- 
esty. In  timee  of  streea  in  this  great  Nation, 
the  people  have  always  risen  to  the  occa- 
sion. So  shall  it  be  in  ttxis  troubled  year 
of   1960. 

Mr  DIRXSEN.  .Mr  Pi>'sidcnt,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  qudrum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  The 
clerk  w-ill  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

M.-  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimou.s  c/^)n.'v>nt  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rf-scindcd 

The  PRESIDING  0PPICF:R  Without 
objection,  it  is  .v)  orderod 


FIXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  .JOHNSON  nf  Trxa.<;  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  S<-r-.ate  proot^fHl 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  bu.^;- 
ness  for  the  consideration  of  new  re- 
ports. 

The  motion  wa.s  at. reed  to:  and  the 
Senate  prrx-e«^<-d  to  th;e  con.sideratlon  of 
executive  bu.sine.ss,  under  the  heading 
■"New  Reports." 


SUBVFRSrV'E   .\m\1TJYS  CXjNTROL 
BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edxard  C  Sweeney  to  be  a  memJ>'r 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring Aueu.st  9   1960 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  i.s  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nriri:r;at:on 
of  Edward  C  Sweeney  to  be  a  matnber  of 
the  Subversive  ActlvlUes  Control  Board 


for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring  August 
9,1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  the  nummation  la  confirmed. 


U.S.   PATENT  OFFICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Hyman  Freehof  to  be  Examiner  In 
Chief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Winthrop  G.  Brown  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Lacks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMEN  i    oh    AGRICULTURE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Carl  J.  Stephens  to  be  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  AKricuiture 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


MUNICIPAL  COURT 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Randolph  C  Richardson  to  be  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  C.  Scalley  to  be  associate 
judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Jacob  Mishler  to  be  U  S  district  judtre 
for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Frederick  W  Kaess  to  be  US  district 
judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mich- 
igan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DIPLOMATIC   AND  PX3RETGN 
SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Andrew  G.  Lynch  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Somali  Republic 

The  PRESIDING  OFI^rER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Ls  confirm-  d 

The  Chief  Clerk  rmd  the  norruiiation 
of  Clare  H.  Tlmberlake  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary    and    Plenipotentiary    of 
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the   United   States   of  America   to  the 
Congo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  nominations  in  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  be  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 


COMMISSION   ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  S.  Rankin  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr,  President.  In 
my  opinion,  the  law  which  created  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is  unconsti- 
tutional. Furthermore,  m  my  opinion, 
the  law  is  unwise,  unnecessary',  and  im- 
practical. It  has  created  tensions.  It 
has  not  promoted  the  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  has  created  dissension  between 
races. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  conflnnation  of 
the  nomination  of  anyone  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  Therefore.  I  oppose 
the  appointment  of  the  nominee  in  this 
instance.  I  do  not  know  the  nominee  or 
anj'thing  about  him.  However,  I  am  op- 
p>osed  to  the  law  for  the  reasons  stated, 
therefore,  I  oppose  the  confirmation  of 
this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is:  Will  the  Senate  advi.se  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Robert  S. 
Rankin,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Riphts' 

The  nomination  wa.";  confirmed. 


U.S.  MAR."- H. 4.1. 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Ralph  W.  Gray  to  be  US.  marshal 
for  the  district  of  Mas.sachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  President  be  Imme- 
diately notified  of  the  nominations  con- 
firmed this  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Piesident  will  be  imme- 
diately notified 


LEGISLATIVK  .-ESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  .^exas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business 


REGISTER  OF  CIJir.^.IN  PERSONS 
WHOSE  MOTOR  VFTi  IICLE  LI- 
CENSES  HAVE  BEEr>i   REVOKED 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr    Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
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the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1898, 
H  R. 5436. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Chief  Clerk,  A  bill  <HR  5435  > 
to  provide  for  a  register  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  which  shall  be 
listed  the  names  of  certain  persons  who 
have  had  their  motor  vehicle  operators' 
licenses  revoked. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  was  reported  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr  Case]  has  a  deep  Interest  in 
the  bill  and  has  spoken  to  me  about  it 
several  times. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  un- 
able to  be  present  at  the  moment,  but  has 
stated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
measure  considered.  He  believed  it  will 
be  desirable  legislation,  and  he  hopes  we 
may  accede  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  maintain  a 
register  containing  the  names  of  persons, 
as  reported  by  States  and  other  political 
subdivisions,  whose  driver's  licenses  have 
been  revoked  for  driving  while  intoxi- 
cated or  traflBc  violations  resulting  in  loss 
of  life.  It  also  requires  the  Secretary-  of 
Commerce,  upon  request,  to  furnish  to 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  in- 
formation contained  in  the  register.  It 
is  completely  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  States  and  other  political  subdivi- 
.sions  whether  they  send  in  the  names  or 
make  use  of  the  register. 

On  June  7,  I  introduced  S  3635,  the 
first  bill  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Driver 
Records  Clearance  Center  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  I  believe  this 
earlier  bill  would  have  been  preferable 
to  S.  3745.  because  it  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  move  ahead  as 
fast  as  he  found  practical  in  expanding 
the  types  of  offenses  covered  by  the  Fed- 
eral clearinghouse.  However,  the  more 
limited  approach  representeti  by  S.  3745. 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  appears  to  be 
the  only  one  which  can  get  through  Con- 
gress during  the  armual  adjournment 
rush,  and  I  am  therefore  glad  to  urge  its 
passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  T^e  bill 
is  open  to  amendment  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  propo.sod,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bilL 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  tht  third  time,  and  passed. 


DAL  WORTH  C.   EBNER 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
The  cofLsideration  of  Calendar  No.  1801, 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  'S  299'  for 
the  rehef  of  Dalworth  C   Ebner 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  (a)  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  or  any  regulation  promul- 
gated by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  Dal- 
worth C.  Ebner.  oi  Austin.  Texas,  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  training  under  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  31  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  for  any  period  equal  to  the  period  for 
which  he  would  have  been  eligible  to  receive 
training  under  part  Vn  of  veterans  regula- 
tion numbered  1(a)  If  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration had  not  terminated  his  training  un- 
der such  part  in  March  1954  becaxise  of  un- 
authorized adjustments  made  by  him  In  his 
training  program,  the  said  E>alworth  C.  Eb- 
ner not  having  been  Informed  that  such  ad- 
justments would  result  In  the  termination 
of  his  training  eligibility  under  such  part. 

(b)  Any  such  period  of  training  to  wldch 
the  said  Etelworth  C.  Ebner  is  made  eligible 
by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
remain  available  to  him  for  the  same  period 
of  time  It  would  have  been  available  If  tils 
training  eligibility  under  part  VII  of  vet- 
erans regtilatlon  numbered  Ka)  had  not 
t>een  terminated,  except  that  such  period 
shall  not  commence  to  run  until  the  said 
Dalworth  C,  Ebner  resumes  his  training  sub- 
sequent to  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
training  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  31 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  af- 
forded the  said  Dalworth  C.  Ebner  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  unless  such 
training  Is  Instituted  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1622(a)  of  chapter  33  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  limiting  the  number  of 
times  a  veteran  may  change  his  program  of 
education  or  training,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  shaU  permit  John  Weasels, 
of  St.  Johnsbury.  Vermont,  to  pursue  ap- 
p>rentlce  or  on-the-job  training  In  {wlnting 
under  such  chapter  If  (1)  the  said  John 
Wessels  makes  application  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  such  training  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  (2)  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  said  John  Wessels  is  other-wise 
eligible  for  such  training. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATERi  raised  objection  to  the  bill 
on  the  call  of  the  calendar  However, 
he  notified  me  before  he  left  the  Cham- 
ber a  few  minutes  ago  that  he  had  re- 
moved his  objection.  I  am  informed  by 
the  staff  of  the  calendar  committee  that 
there  is  no  other  objection  to  the  bill. 
It  is  a  private  bill. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  pvomr  in  the 
Record  a  ptat^i^ment  of  the  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
REroRD.  as  follows; 
A  Statement   of   thx   Pi  rfhise   ■  j   thi    Bn.L 

DALWORTH  C.   KEKER 

Mr,  Dalworth  C  Ebner.  of  .'iu.«tin.  Tex., 
was  eligible  for  vocational  training  under  the 
veterans'  rehabilitation  program  because  of 
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a  ser-.  ice-C'jr.r.ectPd  disability.  He  Is  now 
rated  aa  50  perceri'  dlsdb'.ed  because  of  psy- 
choneurosls.  He  enrolled  In  the  University 
of  Texas  in  midsummer  1953,  In  the  field 
of  engineering  Mr  Ebner's  aptitude  tests 
and  discussions  with  university  ofBclals  re- 
vealed excellent  promise  in  mathematics  and 
natural  science. 

In  securing  assistance  under  the  rehabili- 
tation program.  Mr  Ebner  discussed  his  needs 
and  program  requirements  with  the  veter- 
ans' repreeentatlve  at  the  university  and  with 
the  Veterans"  Administration.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  told  him  that  he  must  at- 
tempt to  earn  a  degree  in  engineering  and 
that  only  3  years  remained  until  the  delimit- 
ing date  of  the  program,  then  called  the 
Public  Law  16  program. 

Accord irikj  to  the  evidence  submitted  to 
the  committee,  a  statement  was  required  of 
Mr  Ebner  to  the  effect  that  if.  by  the  de- 
llmi'ir.^  date  he  had  not  acquired  the  de- 
grf*"  he  •svould  nevertheless  consider  himself 
tw  be  rehabilitated  Insofar  as  educational 
benef,  ts  xere  concerned,  and  that  he  would 
complete  his  education  at  his  own  expense. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  Mr. 
Ebner  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Texas 
In  midsummer  of   1953. 

Shortly  after  conunencennent  of  his  educa- 
tion, a  controversy  developed  between  Mr. 
Ebner  and  the  Veterans'  Administration  be- 
cause, being  the  sole  support  for  his  mother, 
his  wife,  and  four  children,  he  was  working 
part  time  in  order  to  bolster  his  GI  subsist- 
ence allowance.  The  VA  finally  relented  In 
this  Instance. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  school.  Mr. 
Ebner  was  able  to  get  ahead  of  his  schedule. 
The  VA  schedule  for  the  next  semester  called 
lor  a  workload  by  Mr  Ebner  which  could  not 
IM  matched  exactly  He  could  either  register 
for  1  semester-hour  less,  or  for  2  semester- 
hours  more  In  response  to  a  VA  directive 
that  "you  are  cautioned  not  to  enroll  for 
less  [than  a  certain  number  of  hours)."  Mr. 
Ebner  took  on  a  heavier  load,  a  minimum  of 
30  hours  a  week  in  the  classroom.  The  load 
was  much  more  than  he  could  tolerate,  so  he 
took  his  problem  to  Dean  L.  L.  Click  of  the 
scho-jl  of  arts  and  sciences  at  the  university. 
After  Dean  Click  had  held  a  conference  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  he  advised 
Mr  Ebner  that  the  VA  was  adamant  but 
that  he,  the  dean,  knew  that  Public  Law  16 
required  only  that  he  meet  minimum  re- 
quirements of  the  college.  It  was  Dean 
Click's  decision  that,  since  Mr  Ebner  was 
behind  in  six  courses,  he  should  drop  two 
and  salvage  four,  stating  that  the  remain- 
ing load  was  still  within  minimum  require- 
ments of  the  university. 

On  March  11.  1954,  Mr  Ebner  compiled 
with  the  dean's  decision.  On  March  12,  1954, 
t^e  VA  advised  Mr.  Ebner  that  his  training 
was  terminated,  effective  Immediately.  The 
VA  contended  that  Public  Law  16  required 
that  Mr  Ebner  be  In  a  position  at  all  times 
to  show  that  he  would  have  a  degree  by  the 
delimiting  date  of  Public  Law  IG.  Mr.  Ebner 
disagreed  with  this  fKwltion  because  It  was 
Inconsistent  with  the  statement  required  of 
him  at  the  beginning  of  his  training,  and 
because  Public  Law  16  specified  only  that  the 
veteran  attain  an  emplojTnent  objective. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Ebner's  stated  disagree- 
ment, the  VA  Invited  him  to  meet  with  two 
of  their  representatives  on  the  university 
campus  on  March  21,  1954.  In  attendance 
i-  -h-.:;  conference  was  a  disinterested  party, 
M  I>-:.Tiar  W  Sears,  personnel  officer  of  the 
Austin  poet  office  i  at  this  time  Mr.  Ebner 
was  working  as  a  substitute  letter  carrier 
In  the  Austin  post  office) . 

Mr  Ebner  stated  that  later  that  day  one 
of  these  VA  representatives  phoned  him  and 
stated  that  a  degree  was  not  mandatory. 
Since  this  was  in  direct  opposition  to  what 
he  had  previously  been  told,  he  contacted 
the  disinterested  party.  Mr   Delmar  W   Sears. 


Mr  Sears  obtained  the  same  Information 
firsthand  from  the  same  source  and  gave 
Mr.  Bbner  his  affidavit  concerning  the  matter. 
In  Mr  Sears'  statement,  which  Is  on  file 
with  the  committee.  Mr.  Sears  states  that 
he  called  the  veterans'  adviser,  and  having 
flrst  been  Informed  In  Ebner's  presence  that 
Ebner  would  have  to  obtain  a  degree  by  the 
delimiting  date,  he  was  next  Informed  that 
If  Mr  E:bner  could  outline  a  proposed  sched- 
ule of  classes  which  would  make  him  employ- 
able upon  the  completion  of  such  classes, 
and  have  it  approved  by  the  university  pro- 
fessors and  by  the  counseling  division  of  the 
VA  in  Waco,  he  could  continue  his  schooling 
under  Public  Law  16,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  would  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
hours  to  receive  a  degree  by  July  1956.  the 
delimiting  date  of  the  program. 

In  a  desperate  eflort  fpr  rehabilitation.  Mr. 
Ebner  requested  training  In  a  small  account- 
ing school.  The  VA  accepted  this  applica- 
tion, and  In  June  of  1954.  Mr  Ebner  enrolled 
In  this  school  where  no  degree  was  possible. 
Soon  thereafter  the  post  office  eliminated 
part-time  Jobs,  and  Mr.  Ebner  was  forced 
by  his  responsibilities  to  return  to  full- 
time  employment  The  physical  exertion  of 
carrying  mall  caused  such  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  Mr.  Ebner's  condition  that  on  March 
22.  1955.  he  appealed  to  the  appeal  board  for 
reinstatement  to  training  at  the  University 
of  Texas.     The  appeal  was  denied. 

Although  the  committee  does  not  feci  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  been 
pointedly  unfair  In  dealing  with  Mr  Ebner. 
the  history  of  this  matter  does  show  that 
the  veteran  did  the  best  he  could  under 
the  circumstances  to  remain  In  school  and 
achieve  the  rehabilitation  goal  he  had  set 
for  himself  with  the  help  of  the  VA.  It  Is 
questionable  whether  It  was  ever  made  clear 
to  Mr  Ebner  that  the  attainment  of  a  de- 
gree, and  not  employment,  was  the  govern- 
ing criterion  under  which  he  was  to  main- 
tain his  workload. 

In  addition,  the  committee  feels  that  Mr 
Bbner  should  not  be  punished  for  carrying 
out  the  Instructions  of  Dean  Click  regarding 
the  workload  of  classes  at  the  University  of 
Texas. 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  Dalworth 
C.  Bbner  can  and  will  make  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  society  If  he  Is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity for  rehabilitation  training.  In  view 
of  the  extremely  heavy  burdens  which  Mr. 
Ebner  has  been  carrying  In  supporting  him- 
self and  six  other  people,  while  being  111 
physically  and  psychologically,  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  military  service,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  It  is  obligated  to  help  this  man  re- 
habilitate himself  so  that  he  can  become 
sufficiently  productive  to  support  his  family. 
The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

JOHN    WE3SELS 

The  committee  has  added  to  S.  299  as 
originally  Introduced  an  amendment  for  the 
relief  of  John  Wessels  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
The  committee's  amendment  would  enable 
Mr.  Wessels  to  apply  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration within  6  months  from  en- 
actment of  this  bill  for  apprentice  or  on-the- 
job  training  in  printing  under  chapter  33 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Administration  de- 
termines that  Mr.  Wessels  Is  otherwise  eli- 
gible for  such  training,  the  amendment  will 
permit  him  to  receive  unused  portion  of  his 
training  benefits,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  here- 
tofore determined  that  he  changed  his  pro- 
gram of  education  and  has  thus  held  him 
Ineligible  for  apprentice  or  on-the-job 
training  benefits. 

The  conimlttee  approved  this  amendment 
because  of  special  clrcvunstances  existing 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Wessels'  application. 
According  to  the  documentary  evidence  sub- 


mitted to  the  committee.  Mr.  Weasels  took 
training  under  the  OI  bill  (Public  Law 
550.  82d  Cong.)  In  a  vocational  course  at 
the  New  Hampshire  Technical  Institute  In 
Manchester.  NH.  In  machine  shop  tech- 
nology. This  training  was  approved  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  on  September  19, 
1957.  The  training  was  to  start  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  1957  On  October  23.  1957.  the 
Veterans'  Administration  approved  a  change 
In  course  to  a  printing  course  through  the 
Berlin  High  School  at  Berlin.  NH  .  and  Mr. 
Wessels  completed  the  2-year  printing  pro- 
gram and  was  graduated  from  It  as  a 
Journeyman   printer  In  June   1959 

Evidence  submitted  to  the  committee  In- 
dicated that  before  changing  from  the 
machinist  course  to  the  printing  course. 
Mr.  Wessels  discussed  his  education  and 
training  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
office  In  Berlin.  NH  .  and  was  encouraged 
by  them  to  go  Into  the  printing  trade.  He 
received  excellent  marks  in  his  course  and 
at  Its  completion  was  employed  by  Cowles 
Press.  Inc.  at  St.  Johnsbury.  Vt  His  ap- 
plication for  apprenticeship  or  on-the-job 
training  In  printing  In  connection  with  his 
employment  was  denied  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  upon  the  ground  that  he  had 
made  the  one  permissive  change  In  course 
which  the  present  law  allows.  His  employer 
and  Mr  Wessels  have  supplied  Information 
to  the  conamlttee  demonstrating  that  his 
on-the-job  training,  relative  to  his  present 
employment,  would  be  a  more  specific  and 
detailed  continuation  of  his  education  and 
training  In  the  printing  field  for  which  he 
has  acquired  the  fundamentals  under  a 
course  of  education  approved  by  the  Vet- 
erans'  Administration. 

The  committee  believes  that  Mr.  Wessels 
was  Inadvertently  led  to  believe  that  he 
would  be  entitled  to  on-the-job  and  ap- 
prenticeship benefits  under  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration programs  if  he  entered  the 
printing  trade.  The  committee  notes  that 
this  course  of  training  as  a  machinist  ex- 
tended only  from  September  4.  1957,  until 
October  1.  1967.  but  that  he  pursued  a 
2-year  training  course  In  printing  and  Is 
now  employed  In  this  field. 

Rather  clearly  Mr  Wessels  Is  now  in  the 
field  of  endeavor  best  suited  to  his  individ- 
ual aptitudes  and  skills  The  committee 
therefore  believes  that  a  further  upgrading 
of  his  skills,  by  restoring  the  unused  portion 
of  his  veteran's  training  rights,  would  be 
beneficial  not  only  to  Mr  Wessels  In- 
dividually but  also  of  significant  benefit  to 
the  printing  Industry  generally. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  exist  in 
this  case,  the  committee  believes  that  It 
would  be  inequitable  to  deny  Mr  Wessels  the 
benefits  to  which  he  Is  entitled  by  reason 
of  his  active  military  service,  and  has.  there- 
fore, amended  the  bill  so  as  to  grant  relief 
In  a  situation  which  would  otherwise  be 
Inequitable 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  299)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dalworth  C. 
Ebner  and  John  Wessels." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF    1960 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  taily  m 
this  Congress.  I  joined  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton)  in  spon- 
soring S.  841,  a  bill  wl^.lch  is  similar  In 
many  respects  to  H  R.  10. 

Prior  to  this  action,  I.  like  many  other 
proponents,  reviewed  the  history  of  leg- 
islation on  this  subject.  One  point 
above  all  impressed  me.  That  was  the 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  all  agreed 
that  the  present  law  does  not  give  self- 
employed  persons  tax  treatment  for 
their  retirement  savings  comparable 
with  that  now  accorded  the  employees 
covered  by  the  employer- financed  pen- 
sion plans. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  10  is  long  over- 
due. This  bill,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1961  has  been  reported  twice 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
almost  unanimously  on  two  occasions. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  in 
this  Congress  devoted  6  days  to  open 
hearings,  and  an  additional  5  days  were 
sijent  in  executive  session  on  this  re- 
medial legislation. 

On  June  &.  1960.  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  reported  H  R.  10  by  a  12-to-5 
vote.  The  committee  in  its  wisdom  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment modified  the  House- passed  bill 
to  include  the  secretaries,  the  dental  as- 
sistants, the  journej'Tnen  apprentices,  the 
janitors,  and  others  who  have  served 
their  employers  more  than  3  years.  In 
other  words,  a  self-employed  person 
would  have  to  give  his  employees  access 
to  retirement  benefits  on  a  comparable 
basis  in  order  to  obtain  these  benefits 
himself. 

While  relatively  few  individuals  will  be 
in  a  position  to  take  the  maximum  deduc- 
tion per  year,  there  will  be  many  who  for 
the  first  time  in  their  business  careers 
will  be  encouraged  to  start  saving  for 
their  retirement  years. 

H.R  10  now  carries  the  endorsement 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  strong 
bipartisan  support  in  both  bodies  of 
Congress. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation,  which 
could  affect  some  20  milhon  Americans, 
will  have  the  overwhelming  support  of 
this  body.  I  urge  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  ."support  this  measure. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

8.2785.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sofia 
Skolopoulos;  and 

8.  3616.  An  act  to  deny  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  suits  on  claims  arising  out  of 


the  negligent  operation  of  vehlrlfs  u^ned 
or  controlled  by  it  and  operated  by  lu-  em- 
ployees In  the  performance  of  their  oacial 
duties,  the  defense  of  governmental  Immu- 
nity, to  relieve  such  employees  of  liability 
in  such  cases  to  third  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

H.R.  4546.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
P.  Copln:  and 

H  R.  6556.  An  act  to  amend  subdivision  c 
of  section  39  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  ( 1 1 
use.  67c)  so  as  to  clarify  time  for  review 
of  orders  of  referees. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  722)  relating  to  the  entry 
of  certain  aliens. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint 
resolution  <H.J.  397)  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  re- 
settlement of  certain  refugees. 


RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unless  Senators  have  measures 
which  they  desire  to  have  taken  up,  and 
which  might  be  considered  at  this  time, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  7 
o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


At  11  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m  ,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  President  pro  temp>ore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will 
receive  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives 


MESSAGE  FROM    I  }{K  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  announced 
that  the  House  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  the  bill  (S.  3319)  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  release  the  recapture  provisions 
contained  in  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  to  the  city  of  Little  Rock. 
Ark  ,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3648)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  transfer  from  the  United  States 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelo^-- 
ment  Land  Agency  title  to  certain  re"^ 
property  in  said  District,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  S«iate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House  Res- 
olution 598,  86th  Congress,  the  Clerk  was 


directed   to   respectfully   return   Senate 
Joint  Resolution  217.  to  the  Senate;  and 
tran-smitted  the  resolution  of  the  House 
(H  Res.  598)  thereon,  as  follows: 
In  the  Hottse  of  Rkphesentattvik,  US.. 

July,  2,  1960. 
Resolved,  That  Senate  Joint  Resolution  217 
In  the  opinion  of  this  House  contravenes  the 
flrst  clause  of  the  seventh  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  Is  an  Infringement  of  the  privi- 
leges of  this  House,  and  that  the  said  reso- 
lution be  respectfully  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  a  mesfftge  communicating  this  reso- 
lution. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  2,  and  6  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12740) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  concurred  there- 
in; that  the  House  insisted  upon  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  7,  8.  9,  14.  and  17  to  the 
bill,  and  that  the  House  insisted  upon  its 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
numbered  15. 


SUPPLEMENTAL        .APPROPRIATION 
BILL,   1961 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Presiding  OfBcer  to  lay  t)efore  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action 
on  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  House  bm  12740. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today  ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  :^.d  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action 
on  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  12740,  which  was  read,  as 
follows : 
In  the  Housk  of  Repbksxntatives.  U.'S., 

July  2,  1960. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1.  2,  and  6  to  the  bill 
(HR.  12740)  entlUed  "An  Act  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961.  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses", and  concur  therein; 

That  the  House  insist  upon  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  7,  8,  9,  14,  and  17  to  said  bill; 
and 

That  the  House  insist  upon  Its  amendment 
to   the   Senate    amendment   numbered   15. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  on  .mendments 
numbered  7.  8.  9. 14.  and  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  two 
of  these  amendments  related  to  forest 
highways    and    pubhc    land    h.ehu.ivs. 
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When  the  annual  bul  for  thf'  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  related  agencies 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  without  mak- 
ing' provision  for  these  two  :tems  at  that 
t^me,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  assured  all  in- 
terested Senators  that  we  would  take 
th^^  very  first  opportunity  in  the  first 
sMppiemental  bill,  after  the  supple- 
mentul  bud^^et  request  reached  us.  to  do 
e-.>ryth;n^'  we  could  to  place  those  two 
item.s  :n  the  supplemental  bill.  I  want 
ah    Senator.,    who    recall   that    commit- 


m'-nr  to  know  that  we  have  carried  it 
out  completely  W*-  regret  that  the 
House  of  R*'pr<^'sentatives  has  not  at  this 
time  seen  fit  to  accept  these  items,  upon 
which  it  held  hearings,  and  which  it 
eliminated  on  a  point  of  order.  I  do  not 
understand  the  manipulations  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  other  body,  but  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  have  completely  fulfilled  their 
obligations  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


Mr  liAVDEN.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  made  a  statement  in  which 
I  concur. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  summary  table  showing 
the  budget  estimates,  the  amounts  rec- 
ommended in  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  bill,  and  the  amounts  finally 
agreed  upon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


The  Sup-pie  mental  Appropriation  Act,  1961  (H.R.  12740) 


H.  Doc. 
No. 

Department  or  activity 

Budget 
estimates 

House  bUl 

Senate  blU 

Fbutl  action 

400 

FUNDS  APPBOPKIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

President's  special  international  program ■ 

$888,800 

(') 

Total,  funds  appropriated  to  the  President. 

.--.-.._ 

fles.800 

403 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGBJCULTTRK 

Agricultural  Research  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

1,500,000 

>1.  500,000 
500.000 

$1,500,000 
5.200,000 

1.800.000 
1.570.000 
1,350.000 

(') 

(') 

$1,600,0110 
5,200.000 

1.800.000 
1,570,000 
1.350,000 

Construction  of  facilities ^ 

Soil  Conservation  Service: 

Watershed  protection...  1 .      . 

Flocd  prevention     .     

Agricultural  .Marketing  Service:  Marketing  research  andseivlce 

1,350,000 

330,000 
(170,000) 

400 

Foreign  -Agricultural  Service; 

Salaries  and  expenses     , 

Transfer  of  sec  32  funds 

Total,  Department  01  Agriculture 

3,180.000 

2,000,000 

11,420.000 

11,430.000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

General  administration: 

OfBce  of  Field  Services,  salaries  and  expenses 

41  « 

250,000 

300,000 

95.000 

350,000 

1,200.000 

30,000,000 

3,000,000 

200,000 

150,000 

90,000 

(') 

150,000 
90.000 

(') 
(') 

30.000,000 

3,000.000 

185.000 

4ti.i 
1-  ■ 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  salaries  and  expenses 

iaolooo" 

90.000 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  salaries  and  expenses .   

Ffu.slness  and  Deffnse  Servlt-es  Administration,  salaries  and  expenses I. "II." 

4U; 

Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  salaries  and  expenses 

»8.  Ill 

Bureau  of  Public  Road.s: 

Forest  highways  liquidation 

«8.  Ill 

Public  lands  highway  liquidation 1 

403 

Weather  Bureau,  salaries  and  expenses ..  . 

185.000 

18&000 

Total,  Department  of  Commerce.. 

35.300.000 

426,000 

33,425,000 

42(000 

DrSTRrCT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Federal  funds: 

Federal  payment  to  District  of  Columbia. 

403 

7.000,000 

3,000,000 
25,000,000 

0) 

2,700.000 
22.500,000 

Federal  contribution  and  loans  to  the  Metropolitan  area  sanitary  sewage  works  fund- 
Contribution 

2.700.000 
23.500.000 

2.700.000 
22.500,000 

Loan 

Total,  Federal  funds 

35,000,000 

25,200,000 

25.200,000 

25.200,000 

District  of  Columbia  funds: 
Operating  expenses: 

Executive  Office. 

403 

(63.600) 
(47,  100) 
(11,700) 
(37, 300) 
(21, 200) 
(745,000) 
(12.  750) 

(') 

(23.550) 
(11.700) 
(1&650) 
(20.000) 
(600,000) 

(') 

403 

Departmentof  General  .Administration 

(23,550) 
(11,700) 
(18,680) 
(20,000) 
(600,000) 

(23.550) 
(11,70(1) 
(18,650) 
(20.000) 
(600.000) 

403 

Courts 

403 

Department  of  Public  W^elfare 

403 

Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds   „ 

403 

Personal  services,  wage-scale  employees „ 

403 

Compensation  of  boards  and  council 

Total,  operating  expenses 

(938,650) 

(673, 900) 

(673,900) 

(073,800) 

Capital  outlay: 

District  debt  service 

403 

(■^45, 000) 
(6,  173. 800) 
(3, 838, 000) 

(100,000 
(28. 000, 000) 

(64S,000) 

(845,000) 

(') 
(') 

(90.000) 
(25,  200,  000) 

(548,000) 

403 

Capital  outlay,  public  building  construction ..'..'. 

403 

Capital  outlay.  Department  of  .-Janitary  Bngineerinf 

403 

Capital  outlay.  Department  of  Highways  and  TrafDc 

(9a  000) 
(25, 200. 000) 

(80.000) 
(25,20a000) 

403 

Potomac  interceptor  sewer  line  .... 

Total,  capital  outlay... 

(38,666,800) 

(24.544) 
(83,379) 

(25,835,000) 

(24.  .S44) 
(83.379) 

(25.835,000) 

(24,  ,^44) 
(83,379) 

403 

Miscellaneous:                                                                                                

Settlement  of  claims  and  salts 

(25,835,000) 

403 

Audited  claims 

(24.  fM) 

Total,  District  of  Colombia  funds 

(83,379) 

(38,703,373) 

(26, 616. 823) 

(26,616,823) 

(26,  616.  823) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service:  Grants  for  waste  treatment  works  construction  (19(»-fl0) 

INDEPKNDENT  OFFICES 

Commission  on  Fine  Arts:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency:  Public  Housing  Administration' 

Annual  contributions  (I960) 

403 

1,816,000 

1,816,000 

1.816,000 

1,816,000 

403 
403 

26,700 

8,400,000 
(3,000,000) 

2C,700 

9,000.000 
(3,000,000) 

26,700 

9,000.000 
(3,000,000) 

26,700 

Special  funds 

9,000,000 

Total,  Independent  offices 

(3, 000, 000) 

»,tiS,700 

9. 026. 700 

9,026.700 

9,006,700 

Footn-U"  at  end  of  table. 
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H.  Doc. 

No. 

Department  or  activity 

Badget 

estimates 

House  bUl 

Senate  bill 

Final  action 

403 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Indian  .\lTairs: 

Call/ornla  Indians,  tribal  funds  (trust  funds) 

($500,000) 
4,453,000 
(Language) 
400,000 

($500,000) 
2,953,000 

($500,000) 
2,953,000 
(') 
400,000 

403 

National  Park  Service:  Construction 

($500,000) 

403 

Admlnlstn.tlve  provLMon  Oanguage) 

2,953,000 

403 

Total,  Department  of  Interior 

400,000 

400,000 

4,853.000 

3.353.000 

3,353,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Federal  Prison  System:  Support  of  U.S.  prisoners  (1960) 

3,353.000 

386 

200,000 

200.000 

200,000 

LEOISLATIVE    BRANCH 

Senate: 

Admlristrntlve  and  clerical  assistants  to  Senators 

200,000 

13,200 
250.000 
205,640 

22,500 

(') 

13,300 

:!5a000 

:»5.640 

22,600 

5,000,000 

« 8.  iii 

Julnt  c  >iunillt<«  on  Inaugural  ceremonies,  1961 

250.000 
205,640 

•  8.111 

.Ml«rel  aneous  Items  (1961) 

House  of  Kepresentatives:  Payment  to  beneficiary  of  deceased  Members 

22.500 
5,000,000 

Architect  (.f  the  Capitol 

ToUl,  legislative  branch 

455,640 

5.022.500 

491,340 

5,491,340 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

.\droinlstr  ttlon  of  Foreign  AfTalrs: 

Salaries  and  ei|)enses 

400 

1.015,000 
27,000 

256.000 

225.000 

(') 
(') 

5,256.000 

400 

Reprejeiitatlon  allowances 

384 

International  c«>mmls.stons:  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  aiid  Mexico:  Construction 

6,225.000 

Total,  Department  of  ."Jtate 

1,298,000 

225,000 

5,256.000 

5.2?.\000 

TREASURT   DEPARTMENT 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Subscription  to  the  International  Development  Association 

Bureau  of  ihe  Public  Debt:  AdminLiterlng  the  public  debt  (unobligat«'d  balance) 

Bureau  of  Pustoms:  Salarlci  and  exj'on.ses 

403 

73,666,700 
(750,000) 
800.000 

1,500,000 

150,000 
600,000 

73.666,700 
(') 
720,000 

1,250.000 

(1) 
500,000 

73. 666.  700 

4H3 

4ft3 

720.000 
1,250,000 

790.000 

1,250,000 

403 

Bureau  of  Rngravtug  and  Printing:  Kmersency  repairs  to  the  Bureau  of  Ensravlnf  and 

Printing  Anne»  Rnililin^ 

386 

Bureau  oi  the  Mint: 

Seiarle')  and  expen>«e8  (1900) 

Salaries  and  expenses 

500,000 

500  000 

Total,  Treesory  Department       

76,716.700 

Z  470,000 

76,136.700 

78.136,700 

Grard  toUl      

169,327,840 

49.738,200 

166, 324. 740 

138  293  740 

>  Deferred  for  consideration  later. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO 
FILE  REPORT  WFIH  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  RANDOU  H  .Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tnat  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  be  authorized, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Congress  be- 
tween the  dates  July  2,  1960.  and  August 
8.  1960.  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  a  repHDrt  entitled  "Impact  of  Im- 
ports on  Small  Business."  together  with 
individual  views  and  appendix,  if  any. 
and  that  the  report  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


»  Numbers  preceded  by  "S"  refer  to  Senate  documents. 


amend  section  3568  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  reducing  sen- 
tences of  imprisonment  imposed  uix)n 
persons  held  in  custody  for  want  of  bail 
while  awaiting  trial  by  the  time  so  spent 
in  custody,  with  amendments,  in  which 
it  i-equested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM   IHE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  p€wsed,  without  amendment,  the 
following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S  2674.  An  act  !>o  authorize  the  acquisition 
Of  certain  lands  for  addition  to  Harpxers  Perry 
National  Monument,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
and 

S  3247.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1959  (7:i  Stat.  473),  to  provide  that 
payment  for  the  lands  covered  by  such  act 
may  be  made  on  a  deferred  basis. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  pas.sed  the  bill  (S    2932     lo 


EXTENSION  OF  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  12311. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIPFR  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R.  12311) 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  pending  at  the  desk  certain  amend- 
ments, which  I  may  state. 

The  first  one  is  an  amendment  to  the 
title,  which  probably  should  be  stated 
last,  but  it  would  strike  out   ihe  words 


"extend  for  one  year"  and  insert  the 
word  "amend." 

That  is  an  att-empt  to  keep  it  to  1960. 

It  would  then,  on  page  1,  strike  out, 
beginning  on  line  3.  everything  on  that 
page,  and  over,  on  page  2.  strike  out 
everything  through  line   17. 

On  page  2.  line  18,  it  would  strike 
"Sec  5"  and  insert  "That." 

On  page  2,  line  21,  it  would  strike 
"1961"  and  insert  "1960." 

On  page  3,  lines  3  and  4.  it  would  strike 
"and  for  calendar  year  1961." 

On  page  4.  lines  15  and  16.  it  would 
strike  "shall  be  allocated  to  or"  and  in- 
sert "may." 

On  page  5,  line  4.  it  would  strike  the 
numeral  "6"  and  insert  the  numeral 
"2"  following  the  word  "section." 

The  PRK-II  'ING  OFF::  KR.  Does  the 
Senate:      .'!   :  ,..-    .amendments  to 

the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDEFsSON.  Those  are  amend- 
ments to  the  bill. 

The  bill  expends  the  act  for  1  year. 
1960.  for  it  requires  that  there  be  passed 
during  the  time  when  we  are  back  in 
session  in  August,  the  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act. 

It  would  grant  the  President  full 
EK)wer,  whether  Congress  is  in  session  or 
not.  to  establish  a  sugar  quota  for  Cuba 
for  the  remainder  of  1960  at  such  levels 
as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time 
believe  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 
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There  are  some  additional  provisions 
In  the  House  bill.  If  Senators  desire  to 
discuss  them.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  but 
if  it  Ls  desired  to  get  a  sugar  bill  enacted 
before  we  recess,  this  is  the  only  way  to 
do  it. 

This  proposal  will  grant  to  a  number 
of  countries,  including  Panama  and 
others  I  cannot  now  recall,  10,000  short 
tons  instead  of  the  present  provision, 
which  gives  them  3.000  tons.  It  provides 
that  after  that  is  done  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  shall  have  15  percent  of 
any  additional  amount  that  is  saved,  if 
I  may  use  that  term,  by  reduction  of  the 
Cuban  quota. 

It  then  provides  that  the  President  may 
purchase  whatever  is  remaining  from 
some  other  foreign  countries;  but  this 
does  not  become  permanent  or  an  al- 
locable risht  for  the  future. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr,  AIKFN.  Does  the  bill  quote  the 
price  which  may  be  paid  to  other 
countries? 

.'.::•   ANDERSON.     No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  in  mind  the  coun- 
try of  Brazil,  which  has  had  a  surplus  of 
sugar.  If  it  were  deemed  necessary  or 
feasible  to  purchase  any  of  the  sugar 
from  Brazil  to  make  up  what  was  not 
coming  from  Cuba,  would  Brazil  get  the 
world  market  price  or  the  price  paid  to 
the  other  countries? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion as  to  exact  price  other  than  the  pro- 
vision that  the  President  may  do  the 
purchasing.  I  would  think  the  Presi- 
dent, having  had  a  little  experience  with 
the  purchasing  of  sugar,  would  have  to 
meet  the  Cuban  price  in  the  case  of  a 
country  like  Brazil,  and  not  buy  it  at  the 
world  pricp  That,  however,  is  a  matter 
for  tr.p  P^'-sident. 

T>«rp  a-,,  floating  the  world  probably 
500  odo  '  r..=;  of  sutrar  that  could  be  picked 
up  if  there  was  a  .shortage  as  a  result  of 
a  reduction  of  Cuban  sugar.  I  imagine 
the  President  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  do  the  purchas- 
ing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Brazil  alone  has  500.000 
tons  surplus,  if  we  decided  to  buy  it 
there,  but  it  would  be  a  rather  severe 
blow  to  onr  foreign  policy  if  we  were 
to  pay  3  cent.'?  a  pound  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  in  other  countries  2  cents. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  matter  of  han- 
dling foreign  policy  is  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President.  I  am  quite  sure 
the  President  would  not  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  do  something  to 
disturb  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  the  President 
would  have  full  authority  to  pay  the 
same  price.  In  purchasing,  let  us  say, 
from  Brazil,  as  he  would  have  to  pay  to 
the  Latin  American  countries  with 
quotas? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  President 
would  have  authority  to  piu-chase  at  a 
price  he  deemed  proper. 

M     -MKFN      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
certainly  knows  the  whole  agricultural 
field  well,  both  from  his  service  on  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  and  from  his 
service  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Does  the  Senator  think  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  enact  sugar  legislation  at  this 
time  than  to  enact  wheat  legislation? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  has  asked  me  a 
strange  question.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
was  not  enthusiastic  about  the  resolution 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  cast  a  vote 
against  it.  However.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  give  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  authority  to  deal  with  the 
sugar  situation.  I  recognize  that  the 
bill  is  now  in  a  shape  which  is  not  the 
final  shape  I  should  like  to  see  it  in.  but 
I  know  of  no  other  way  we  can  grant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
authority  he  wishes  to  have,  which  I 
think  he  needs. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  I  presented  to  the 
Senate  and  there  has  been  printed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  12311.  It 
is  an  amendment  which  would  add  to  the 
sugar  bill  the  wheat  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  with  some  modifications  in  the 
percentage  of  parity  support,  the  per- 
centage of  acreage  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  payment  in  kind. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  providing 
for  a  75-percent  loan,  while  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  would  have  provided  77 
percent.  The  reduction  in  acreage  was 
20  percent  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate,  and  I  proposed  22  percent.  The 
Senate-passed  bill  proposed  a  50-percent 
payment  in  kind,  and  I  proposed  a  55- 
percent  payment  in  kind. 

All  three  of  those  provisions  are  a 
step  or  a  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
bill  which  seemed  to  have  favor  with  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  all  other  re- 
spects, the  bill  is  identical  with  the  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  House  wishes 
to  hold  to  a  firm  position  with  respect  to 
its  approach  to  the  sugar  situation,  pos- 
sibly the  Senate  ought  to  give  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  pass  on  a  wheat  bill. 

I  will  say  further  that  the  wheat  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  almost 
passed  the  House.  In  the  House,  when 
a  motion  to  recommit  was  made,  the 
Senate- passed  bill  was  defeated  by  only 
16  votes.  The  vote  was  211  to  195.  A 
change  of  nine  votes  would  have  meant 
we  would  have  had  wheat  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  re- 
luctant to  state  that  it  Ls  more  important 
to  pass  sugar  legislation  than  to  pass 
wheat  legislation,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  farmers  in  soft  wheat 
areas  will,  before  lone,  be  making  their 
plantings  and  planning  for  their  next 
crop.  If  the  House- passed  sugar  biH  is 
to  be  presented  and  consjderea  at  this 
time,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  consider 
the  amendment  which  has  been  printed, 
which  was  filed  yesterday,  dealing  with 
wheat. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  first,  that  the  House 


did  not  try  to  pass  the  same  bill  which 
the  Senate  passed.  Therefore,  if  we  send 
this  bill  to  the  House  with  the  wheat 
amendment  added  to  it,  we  will  give 
many  Members  of  the  House,  who  are 
anxious  to  "do  it  in,"  an  opportunity  to 
kill  the  sugar  bill  That  would  not  be 
the  worst  disaster,  from  my  standjwint, 
so  far  as  my  own  individual  State  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  President  of  the  United 
States  lias  indicated  to  the  Congress  that 
he  wishes  to  have  authority  to  deal  with 
the  Cuban  situation.  I  think  it  is  far 
more  important  to  give  to  the  President 
the  authority  which  he  has  asked  for. 
even  if  we  do  not  like  the  sugar  bill  pro- 
visions, than  to  load  the  bill  with  amend- 
ments which  might  be  offensive  to  the 
whole  program. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  believe  that  if  we  take  up  gen- 
eral sugar  legislation  when  we  return 
in  August  there  will  be  any  opportunity 
at  that  time  to  give  consideration  to  the 
wheat  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  able  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  is  far  more  competent  to  pass 
on  that  question  than  I.  I  hope  many 
things  may  be  considered  in  August.  I 
would  certainly  not  wish  to  make  any 
commitment  a£  to  what  the  fine  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will 
do. 

When  the  Sugar  Act  extension  is  be- 
fore the  Senate — and  there  must  be  one 
in  August — I  think  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  be  well  within  his 
rights  to  offer  a  wheat  amendment  at 
that  time.  The  necessity  for  dealing  with 
the  Cuban  situation  will  have  passed  by 
that  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
amendment  which  I  propose  to  offer? 
I  shall  not  offer  it  as  an  amendment  at 
this  time,  but  I  should  hke  to  have  It 
printed  In  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  may  be 
done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TITLE    I— PRICI    SUPPORT    AND    ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  101.  TiUe  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  lectlons: 

"Sbc.  107.  (a)  Notwlthrtandlng  the  pro- 
vUion*  of  section  101  of  this  Act.  for  each 
of  the  1961.  1962.  and  1963  crops  of  wheat 
price  support  shall  be  made  available  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section.  The  support  price  for 
emch  such  crop  shall  be  T?  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor.  Price  support 
under  the  foregoing  provision  of  this  eectlop 
shall  be  made  available  only  to  cooperators. 
only  In  the  commercial  wheat-producing 
area,  and  only  If  producers  hare  not  dis- 
approved marketing  quotas  for  the  crop.  In 
case  markeUng  quotas  are  disapproved,  price 
support  to  cooperators  shall  be  as  provided 
m  wcUon  101(d)  (S). 

'(b)  If  markrtaig  quotas  are  In  effect  for 
the  particular  crop  of  wheat,  wheat  of  any 
such  crop,   and   any   other  commodity   pro- 
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duced  on  a  farm  to  which  a  wheat  marketing 
quota  Is  applicable  and  In  the  calendar  year 
in  which  wheat  of  any  such  crop  Is  normally 
harvested,  shall  be  eligible  for  price  support 

only  If — 

■'(1)  the  farm  Ls  In  compliance  with  the 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop; 

"(2)  the  total  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted 
to  the  production  of  nonconservlng  crops  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  which  would 
normally  be  harvested  In  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  wheat  crop  Is  normally  har- 
vested does  not  exceed  the  total  average 
annual  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  the 
production  of  such  nonconservlng  crops  for 
harvest  In  1958  and  1969.  less  an  acreage  equal 
to  22  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  such  crop  of  wheat  which  would 
be  in  effect  for  the  farm  except  for  the  reduc- 
tion thereof  as  provided  In  section  334(c)  (2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended;  and 

•'(3)  the  producers  on  the  farm  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary — 

"(1)  designate  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  the  23  per  centum  reduction  In  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  required  under  sec- 
tion 334(e)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  for  the  par- 
ticular crop  of  wheat,  and 

"(11)  do  not  produce  any  crop  thereon 
which  Is  normally  harvested  In  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  particular  crop  of  wheat 
LS  normally  harvested  and  do  not  graze  such 
.acreage  during  such  year 

A  farm  shall  be  deemed  In  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  If 
no  crop  not  subject  to  acreage  sJlotments  Is 
produced  on  the  farm  for  harvest,  and  the 
farm  Is  In  compliance  with  the  farm  acre- 
age allotments.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  acreage 
ol  such  nonconservlng  crops  for  harvest  In 
1958  and  1959  may  be  adjusted  to  the  extent 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions,  established 
crop  rotation  practices  for  the  farm,  changes 
In  the  constitution  of  the  farm,  participa- 
tion In  soil  bank  or  Great  Plains  progranris. 
or  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  release  and  reapportionment  or 
preservation  of  history,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate 
For  the  purposes  of  eligibility  for  price  sup- 
port a  producer  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  any  of  the  foregoing  conditions  un- 
less the  producer  knowingly  violated  such 
condition,  but  the  Secretary  may  provide  by 
regulation  for  adjusting  any  payment  In  kind 
under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  on  account  of 
any  violation  of  any  such  condition  or  any 
other  condition  of  eligibility  for  such  pay- 
ment. For  the  purposes  of  this  section  a 
wheat  marketing  quota  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  applicable  to  any  farm  exempt  from 
wheat  marketing  quotas  under  Item  (7)  of 
Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  as 
amended  (7  U  S  C.  1340  (7) )  or  exempt  from 
wheat  marketing  penalties  under  section 
335if)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended   (7  U.S.C.  1335   (f)). 

"(c)  Producers  of  wheat  meeting  the  fore- 
going conditions  of  eligibility  for  price  sup- 
port for  any  calendar  year  shall  be  entitled 
for  such  year  to  a  wheat  payment  In  kind 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
equal  In  value  to  55  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age annual  yield  in  bushels  of  wheat  per 
harvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  three 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  designation  Is  made,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  and  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  multiplied  by  the  number  of  des- 
ignated acres.  Such  wheat  may  be  marketed 
without  penalty  but  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
price  support.  The  payment  In  kind  shall  be 
made  by  the  Issuance  of  a  negotiable  certlll- 
cate   which    Commodity    Credit   Corporation 


shall  redeem  In  wheat  equal  in  value  to  the 
value  of  the  certificate  The  certificate  shall 
have  a  value  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels 
determined  as  aforesaid  multiplied  by  the 
basic  county  support  rate  per  bushel  for 
number  one  wheat  of  the  crop  normally  har- 
vested In  the  year  for  which  the  acreage  is 
designated  and  for  the  county  in  which  the 
designated  acreage  is  located.  The  wheat 
redeemable  for  such  certificate  shall  be 
valued  at  the  market  price  thereof  as  deter- 
mined by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulation  for 
the  sharing  of  a  certificate  among  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
The  acreage  designated  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  acreage  devoted 
to  the  conservation  reserve  program. 

"(d)  If  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for 
the  1961  crop  of  wheat  and  the  producers 
on  the  farm  agree  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b)  for  1961,  1962,  and  1963, 
and.  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary — 

"(1)  designate  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  not  less  than  22  per  centum  nor 
more  than  100  per  centum  of  the  acreage 
allotment  which  would  be  in  effect  for  the 
farm  for  the  1961  crop  of  wheat  except  for 
the  reduction  thereof  as  provided  In  section 
334(c)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and  do  not  produce 
any  crop  thereon  which  is  normally  har- 
vested in  the  calendar  years  1961.  1962.  and 
1963  and  do  not  graze  such  acreage  during 
such  years,  but  devote  such  acreage  to  soil 
and  water  conserving  uses; 

'(2)  reduce  by  the  number  of  acres  so  des- 
ignated the  acreage  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
in  each  such  year  below  the  acreage  allot- 
ment which  would  be  In  effect  for  the  farm 
for  such  year  except  for  the  reduction  there- 
of as  provided  in  section  334(c)(2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended;  and 

"(3)  reduce  by  the  niunber  of  acres  so 
designated  the  acreage  of  nonconservlng 
crops  on  the  farm  In  each  such  calendar  year 
below  the  average  annnal  acreage  on  the 
farm  devoted  to  the  production  of  such  non- 
conservlng crops  for  harvest  for  1958  and 
1959  adjusted  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
such  producers  shall  be  entitled  to  a  wheat 
payment  in  kind,  in  lieu  of  the  payment  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (c),  for  each  such  year 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
equal  In  value  to  55  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age annual  yield  in  bushels  of  wheat  per 
harvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  three 
years  1958  through  1960,  adjusted  for  ab- 
normal weather  conditions  and  as  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, multiplied  by  the  number  of  designated 
acres.  Such  wheat  may  be  marketed  with- 
out penalty  but  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price 
support.  The  payment  in  kind  shall  be  made 
by  the  issuance  of  a  negotiable  certificate 
which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
redeem  in  wheat  equal  in  value  to  the  value 
of  the  certificate  The  certificate  shall  have 
a  value  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  de- 
termined as  aforesaid  multiplied  by  the  basic 
county  support  rate  per  bushel  for  number 
one  wheat  of  the  crop  normally  harvested  in 
the  year  for  which  the  payment  Is  made  and 
for  the  county  In  which  the  designated  acre- 
age Is  located.  The  wheat  redeemable  for 
such  certificate  shall  be  valued  at  the  market 
price  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
modity CTredit  Corporation.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  by  regulation  for  the  sharing  of 
a  certificate  among  producers  on  the  farm  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  The  share  of  any 
producer  In  certificates  Issued  under  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  any  year  and  with 
respect  to  all  farms  in  which  he  has  an  In- 
terest, based  on  the  face  value  of  the  certifi- 
cates, shall  not  exceed  the  greater  of  (1) 
$10,000,  or  (2)  such  producer's  share  of  pay- 
ments made  under  this  subsection  for  acre- 


age required  to  be  designated  either  In  1961 
or  In  such  year  as  a  condition  of  price  sup- 
port.  If  such  producers  fall  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  for  all 
or  any  part  of  the  three  year  period,  such 
producers  shall  forfeit  or  refund  in  cash  all 
or  such  part  of  the  payments  provided  for  by 
this  subsection  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  f.\lr  and  equitable  and  prescribes  by 
regulation.  The  acreage  on  any  farm  which 
is  determined  under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  have  been  diverted  from  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  by  reason  of  designation  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  considered  acreage 
devoted  to  wheat  for  the  purposes  of  es- 
tablishing future  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  In  ap- 
plying the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  of 
Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh  Congress  (7 
U.S.C.  1340(6)),  and  section  326(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1326(b)).  relating  to  re- 
duction of  the  storage  amount  of  wheat  that 
part  of  the  acreage  designated  under  this 
subsection  In  excess  of  the  22  per  centum 
reduction  required  under  section  334(c)(2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
on  any  farm  shall  be  regarded  as  wheat  acre- 
age on  the  farm  of  normal  production  as  that 
term  Is  defined  In  section  301(b)(9)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended    (7  U.S.C.   1301(b)(9),. 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  or  107  of  this  Act  or  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  if  marketing  quotas  are  disapproved 
for  the  1961  crop  of  wheat,  the  level  of 
price  supjxirt  to  coop>erators  and  nonco- 
operators  for  the  1961  crop  and  each  subse- 
quent crop  of  wheat  shall  be  50  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  of  wheat  and  no  national 
marketing  quota  or  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  proclaimed  with  respect  to  any  subse- 
quent crop  of  wheat:  Provided.  That  if  price 
supp>ort  at  50  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
is  In  effect  under  this  section  the  current 
price  support  for  wheat,  for  the  purposes 
of  section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  a  price  support  level  for  wheat 
of  77  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor." 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Item  (1)  of  Public  Law  74. 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  as  amended.  Is 
amended,  effective  t)eglnnlng  with  the  1961 
crop  of  wheat,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  Is  In  effect  for  any  marketing  year, 
farm  marketing  quotas  shall  be  In  effect  for 
the  crop  of  wheat  which  is  normally  har- 
vested in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
marketing  year  begins.  The  farm  market- 
ing quota  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be 
the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  planted 
to  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  less  the 
farm  marketing  excess.  The  farm  marketing 
excess  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  double 
the  normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  acres  planted  to  such  crop  of  wheat 
on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  such  crop  unless  the  pro- 
ducer, in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  within  the 
time  prescribed  therein,  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
If  such  actual  production  Is  so  established 
the  farm  marketing  excess  shall  be  such 
actual  production  less  the  actual  production 
of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment.  Actual 
production  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment shall  mean  the  actual  average  yield  per 
harvested  acre  of  wheat  on  the  farm  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  acres  constituting 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  In  determining 
the  actual  average  jield  per  harvested  acre 
of  wheat  and  the  actual  production  of  wheat 
on  the  '^Brm  any  acreage  utilized  for  feed 
without  threshing  after  the  wheat   :.'  he.'.ded. 
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or  available  for  such  utilization  at  the  time 
the  actual  prxluctlon  is  determined,  shall 
be  considered  harvest/ed  acreage  and  the  pro- 
duction thereof  in  terms  of  grain  shall  be 
appraised  In  acccrdance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  such  pro- 
duction included  in  the  actual  production 
of  wheat  on  the  farm.  The  acreage  planted 
to  wheat  on  a  farm  shall  Include  all  acreage 
planted  to  wheat  for  any  purpKDse  and  self- 
seeded  (volunteer)  wheat,  but  shall 'Aot  In- 
clude any  acreage  that  is  disposed  of  prior 
to  harvest  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary." 

(b)  Item  |2|  of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended,  to  amended, 
effective  beginning  with  the  1961  crop  of 
wheat,  to  read  as  follows: 

■'(2»  During  any  marketing  year  for  which 
quotas  are  in  effect,  the  producer  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing 
excess  of  wheat.  The  rate  of  the  penalty 
shall  be  65  per  centum  of  the  pjarlty  price  per 
bushel  of  wheat  as  of  May  1  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  crop  Is  harvested." 

(c)  Item  (3)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended.  Is  amended, 
•ffectlve  beginning  with  the  1961  crop  of 
wheat,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3  I  The  farm  marketing  excess  for  wheat 
shall  be  regarded  as  available  for  marketing, 
and  the  penalty  and  the  storage  amount  or 
amounts  of  wheat  to  be  delivered  to  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  computed  upon  double  the 
normal  production  of  the  excess  acreage.  If 
the  farm  marketing  excess  so  corrputed  Is 
adjusted  downward  on  the  basis  of  actual 
production,  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  or  storage  computed 
on  the  basis  of  double  the  normal  produc- 
tion and  as  computed  on  actual  production 
■hall  be  returned  to  or  allowed  the  producer 
or  a  corresponding  adjustment  made  In  the 
amount  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  If 
the  producer  elects  to  make  such  delivery. 
The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  under 
which  the  farm  marketing  excess  of  wheat 
for  the  farm  shall  be  stored  or  delivered  to 
him.  Upon  failure  to  store,  or  deliver  to  the 
Secretary,  the  farm  marketing  excess  within 
such  time  as  may  be  determined  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  the  pen- 
alty computed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  by 
the  producer.  Any  wheat  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  hereunder  shall  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Secretary  for  relief  purposes 
In  the  United  States  or  foreign  countries  or 
in  such  other  manner  as  he  shall  determine 
will  divert  it  from  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  and  commerce." 

(d)  Item  (7)  of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340 
(7)).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for 
such  crop  does  not  exceed  fifteen  acres:  Pro- 
vided, hoicever.  That  a  farm  marketing  quota 
on  the  1961  and  subsequent  crops  of  wheat 
shall  be  applicable  to — 

"(1)  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  of 
wheat  exceeds  the  smaller  of  ( 1 )  twelve 
acres  or  (2)  the  highest  number  of  acres 
planted  to  wheat  on  the  farm  for  harvest  In 
the  calendar  years  1956.  1957.  J958,  1959.  or 
>960:  and 

"(lit  any  farm  on  which  any  wheat  U 
planted  If  any  of  the  producers  who  share 
In  the  wheat  produced  on  such  farm  share 
In  the  wheat  produced  on  any  other  farm." 

(e)  Item  (12)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended  (7  V3C. 
1340(12)),  Is  repealed,  effective  beginning 
with  the  1961  crop  of  wheat. 

(f )  Section  326(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed, effective  beginning  with  the  19«1  crop  of 
wheat,   to  read   as  follows: 

"(b)  If  a  farm  Is  In  compliance  with  Its 
tarm  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat 


and  the  actual  production  of  such  crop  of 
wheat  on  the  farm  is  less  than  the  normal 
production  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allot- 
mer.-.  an  amount  equal  to  the  deficiency 
may  be  marketed  without  penalty  from 
wheat  of  previous  crops  stored  by  the  pro- 
ducers on  the  farm  to  postpone  the  payment 
of   marketing   quota   penalties." 

Sec.  103.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  334  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(1)"  after  "(c)  '  and  adding  a  new  sub- 
paragraph (2)  following  subparagraph  (c) 
( 1 )  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  Nothwlthstandlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  each  old  or  new  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  the  1961  and  subsequent  crops 
of  wheat  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  a 
minimum  national  acreage  allotment  of  flf  ty- 
flvc  million  acres  shall  be  reduced  by  22  per 
centum.  In  the  event  notices  of  farm  acre- 
age allotments  for  the  1961  crop  of  wheat 
have  been  mailed  to  farm  operators  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  subparagraph  (2) 
new  notices  showing  the  required  reduction 
shall  be  mailed  to  farm  operators  as  soon  as 
practicable.  ■ 

(b)  Section  334(e)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)   If.  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  production 
of  any  kind  of  wheat  will  be  Inadequate  to 
provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  that  kind  of 
wheat   to  satisfy   the   demand   therefor,   the 
wheat  acrenB:e  allotment  (and  the  number  of 
acres  which  may  be  planted  under  Item   (7) 
(I)    of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress,   without    making    a    farm    marketing 
quota  applicable  to  the  farm)  for  such  crop 
for  each  farm  located  In  a  county  which  has 
produced   such   wheat   for    commercial    food 
products  during  one  or  more  of  the  five  years 
Immediately    preceding    the    year    In    which 
such  crop  Is  harvested,  shall  be  increased  by 
such  uniform  percentage  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  such  quantity.     No  In- 
crease shall  be  made  under  this   subsection 
In  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  of  any  farm 
(or   In   the   acreage    which    may    be    planted 
without  making  a  farm  marketing  quota  ap- 
plicable  to   the   farm)    for    any  crop   if  any 
kind  of  wheat  other  than  that  for  which  the 
Increase    Is   made   Is   planted   on   such    farm 
for  such  crop     Any  Increases  In  wheat  acre- 
age allotments  authorized  by  this  subsection 
ahah  be  In  addition  to  the  National,  State, 
and   county   wheat    acreage   allotments,   and 
such    Increases    shall    not    be    considered    In 
establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
allotments.    The  provisions  of  paragraph  (6) 
of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy -seventh  Congress 
(7  use.  1340(6)  ).  and  section  326(b)  of  this 
Aft.  relating  to  the  reduction  of  the  storage 
amount  of  wheat  shall  apply  to  the  allotment 
for   the  farm   established  without  regard    to 
this    subsection    and    not    to    the    Increased 
allotment  under  this  subsection,  except  that 
any  farm  In  compliance  with   Its  Increased 
allotment    under    this    subsection    shall    be 
considered  In  compliance  with  Its  farm  acre- 
age allotment  for  the  purposes  of  said  section 
326(b).     Any    farm    receiving    an    Increased 
allotment  under  this  subsection  shall  be  ex- 
cused from  complying  with  clauses  (2)   and 
(3)  of  section  107(b)   of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  to  the  extent  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary  to  provide  for  the  Increase  In 
allotment    under    this    subsection,    and    no 
farm   on   which   acreage   is   designated   piu*- 
suant  to  section  107(b)(3)   or  107(d)   of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  in  a  greater  amount 
than  required  as  a  condition  of  price  support 
for  any  crop  shall  be  eligible  for  an  increased 
allotment    under    this    subsection    for    such 
crop." 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  8(«tlon  335  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  item  ( 1 )  and  adding  "and  shall 
not  apply  to  other  farms  with  respect  to 
the  1961  and  subsequent  crops;". 


(d)  Section  336  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Smc.  336.  Between  the  date  of  Issuance 
of  any  proclamation  of  any  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  wheat  and  July  25  of  the 
year  In  which  the  proclamation  Is  made  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  by 
secret  ballot  to  determine  whether  farmers 
favor  or  oppose  such  quota.  Farmers  eligi- 
ble to  vote  In  such  referendum  shall  be 
farmers  who  were  engaged  In  the  production 
of  the  crop  of  wheat  normally  harvested 
m  the  calendar  year  Immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  referendum 
is  held  on  a  farm  In  the  commercial  wheat- 
producing  area  for  such  crop  and  on  which 
more  than  twelve  acres  was  planted  to  wheat 
of  such  crop  If  such  crop  was  the  1961,  1962, 
or  1963  crop,  or  on  which  more  than  fifteen 
acres  was  planted  to  wheat  of  such  crop  If 
such  crop  was  any  crop  other  than  the  1961. 
1962.  or  1963  crop  Any  acreage  considered 
as  being  devoted  to  wheat  In  establishing 
future  allotments  under  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law  shall  be  considered  as  wheat- 
producing  acreage  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  to  vote.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
farmers  voting  In  the  referendum  oppose 
such  quota  he  shall  prior  to  the  effecUve 
date  of  such  quota  by  proclamation  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  national  marketln;j 
quotas  with  respect  to  wheat.  ' 

(e)  SecUon  362  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(f)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  335 
are  hereby  repealed  and  subsection  (d)  of 
said  section  Is  repealed  effective  beginning 
with  the  1961  crop  of  wheat. 

(g)  The  first  proviso  of  section  377  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Provided.  That  be- 
ginning with  tlie  1960  crop"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Provided,  That  beginning 
with  the  1964  crop  In  the  case  of  wheat  and 
the  1960  crop  In  the  case  of  any  other  com- 
modity". 

Sec.  104.  SecUon  101(d)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by- 

(A)  striking  out  paragraph  (5);  and 

(B)  amending  paragraph  (7j  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(7)  No  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  acreage 
allotments  are  not  In  effect  and  no  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  for  any  crop 
of  wheat  In  any  State  designated  under  sec- 
tion 335(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  as  outside  the  com- 
mercial wheat-producing  area  for  such 
crop". 

Trn.E  n — AMENDMErcrs  to  great  plains 

PROGRAM 

Sec  201.  Section  IB  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subeectlon  (b)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(3)  Insofar  as  the  acreage  of  cropland  on 
any  farm  enter  Into  the  determination  of 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
19S8,  as  amended,  the  cropland  acreage  on 
the  farm  shall  not  be  decrea.sed  during  the 
period  of  any  contract  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  by  reason 
of  any  action  taken  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  such  contract  and.  under  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  shall  not  be  decreased,  for 
such  pertod  after  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
tract as  U  equal  to  the  period  of  the  contract, 
by  rea«on  of  the  the  maintenance  of  any 
change  in  land  use  from  cultivated  cropland 
to  peirmanent  vegetation  carried  out  under 
the  contract;" 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  Is  de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
to  have  been  diverted  from  the  production 
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of  any  commodity  subject  to  acreage  allot- 
ments or  marketing  quotas  in  order  to  carry 
out  any  contract  heretofore  or  hereafter  en- 
tered into  under  the  program  or  in  order  to 
maintain,  for  such  period  after  the  ejcplra- 
tlon  of  the  contract  as  Is  equal  to  the  period 
of  the  contract,  any  change  In  land  use  from 
cultivated  cropland  to  permanent  vegetation 
carried  out  under  the  contract  shall  be  con- 
sidered acreage  devoted  to  the  commodity 
for  the  piuposes  of  establishing  future  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  tinder 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended;". 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
a  couple  of  questions,  inasmuch  as  tlie 
amendments  were  not  printed. 

Is  it  the  intent  of  tlie  amendments  tliat 
the  bill  shall  contain  powers  granted  to 
the  President  for  the  calendar  year  1960 
to  deal  with  the  Cuban  situation,  but  not 
to  extend  the  Sugar  Act  beyond  its  pres- 
ent expiration  date? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  stated  the  situation  cor- 
rectly. There  are  some  additional  pro- 
visions, 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  understand. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Those  relate  to  the 
1960  situation,  for  the  Philippines  and 
some  other  countries, 

Mr,  CURTIS.     I  undersUnd. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  stated  the  purpose  of  the 
amendments  correctly. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tors  yielding  to  me.  I  shall  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  time.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  Senate  should  insist 
upon  the  risht  to  legislate  on  the  sugar 
problem.  I  hoF>e  the  other  body  will  send 
us  a  bill  before  the  closing  days  of  the 
August  session. 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr  BENNETT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  should  be  happy 
to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  is  it  not  correct  to 
say  that  the  bill  which  came  from  the 
House  would  attempt  to  deal  with  al- 
locating quotas  for  next  year,  and  that 
the  compromise  now  being  presented  to 
the  Senate  would  deal  only  with  the  al- 
location of  the  deficit  which  might  re- 
sult from  action  taken  by  the  President 
in  cutting  off  imports  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr,  McCarthy,  what  we  attempt 
to  do  is  to  provide  some  limitation  under 
which  the  President  must  allocate  or 
must  purchase  sugar  to  make  up  the 
deficit  which  may  result  if  we  cut  off 
imports  from  Cuba? 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  I  think  I  would 
rather  have  the  Senator  use  the  termi- 
nology under  which  the  President  may 
purchase  sugar,  rather  than  allocate  it. 


Mr.  MlCAKTHY.  Ihe  P:  esjd(n;t  may 
purchase  sugar. 

Mr     ,".M  (KitSON      Thai   !.■=   correct. 

M:  -M  ^.AHiHY.  Tliere  is  a  (deter- 
mination as  to  the  proportion  the  Presi- 
dent may  purchase. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Thai  is  corn-ci. 

Ml-.  MCCARTHY.  We  shall  return  in 
August  and  deal  with  tlie  question  of 
the  allocation  of  quotas,  domestic,  and 
foreign,  for  the  fiscal  year  1961.  and  pos- 
sibly for  future  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  good  compromise.  I  represent  a 
State  which  I  think  has  at  least  the 
fifth  largest  beet  sugar  acreage,  some 
80,000  acres,  and  I  believe  this  com- 
promise for  the  rest  of  the  year  1960 
should  be  agreei  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  this  provi- 
sion apply  to  other  countries  outside  of 
Cuba,  so  far  as  quotas  are  concerned? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  would  be 
some  change  outside  of  Cuba  under  the 
House  bill.  It  provides  that  five  of  the 
very  small  countries  will  be  given  an 
increase  from  3.000  to  10.000  tons.  That 
was  provided  in  the  House  bill.  There  is 
a  provision  for  the  Philippines. 

In  a  general  sense,  the  Senator  is 
correct.  There  is  no  real  change,  ex- 
cept as  savings  are  to  be  made  because 
of  the  Cuban  reduction. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Following  up  the 
question  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, would  this  apply  to  new  countries, 
that  is,  countries  now  not  under  the 
quota  system?     Could  it  apply  to  them? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Tlie  President  is 
allowed  to  buy  from  the  countries  hav- 
ing quotas.  Then  there  is  language  that 
if  additional  amounts  of  sugar  are  re- 
quired the  President  may  authorize  the 
purchase  of  such  amounts  from  any 
foreign  country,  without  allocation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     At  his  discretion? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  brief  statement  with  respect  to  the 
Sugar  Act,  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  resolution  which  was  offered 
yesterday  and  which  was  amended  today 
before  it  was  sent  over  to  the  Hou.se  and 
then  rejected.  The  language  of  that 
resolution  was  largely  taken  from  page 
3  of  the  bill,  so  the  language  we  are 
sending  over  to  the  House  is  the  ap- 
proximate language  that  we  would  have 
sent  over  if  we  had  not  stricken  it  out 
of  our  own  resolution  before  it  went  over, 
with  the  exception  of  the  priorities  set 
up  in  limiting  the  right  of  the  President 
to  acquire  sugar  to  make  up  any  deficit 
created  by  any  action  with  respect  to 
Cuba. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  is  perfectly 
wilUng  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  as  the  best 


kind  of  solution  we  can  get  under  the 
circumstances,  but  he  wishes  to  make 
perfectly  clear  that  in  making  this  de- 
cision, we  are  giving  up  the  sugar  bill 
we  had  before  us,  and  we  are  making 
it  necessary  for  the  House  to  act  again 
on  another  sugar  bill  before  the  Senate 
acts,  or  for  the  Senate  to  attach  sugar 
legislation  on  some  bill  that  may  come 
to  us  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee rather  than  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Before  I  yield.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  I  subscribe  to  what  he  has  said.  I 
recognize  the  situation  in  which  the  ac- 
tion proposed  would  put  the  Senate, 
and  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  it  would  be  an  undesirable  posi- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Utah  asked  me 
a  number  of  times  for  assurances  that  I 
was  unable  to  give  him.  I  am  informed 
that  there  are  now  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar measures  pertaining  to  revenue 
that  originated  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  that  have  passed  the 
House,  and  have  been  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  if  in 
the  wisdom  of  that  committee  they  de- 
cide that  they  wish  to  evolve  a  sugar 
bill  when  we  return  in  August,  they 
could  offer  whatever  bill  the  committee 
reported  as  an  amendment  to  Order  No. 
1679.  H.R.  9962 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Or  any  other 
measure 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  are 
two  or  three  measures.  There  are  Cal- 
endar No,  1820,  H.R.  5054,  Calendar  No. 
1678,  H.R.  10,  Calendar  No.  1679.  H.R. 
9662,  and  Calendar  No,  1638.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  has  given  up  the  right 
to  legislate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  these  bills  on  the  calendar  and  in 
view  of  the  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  leader  has 
checked  with  the  House  so  that  we  in  the 
Senate  may  be  sure  thai  :l  ac  add  a 
sugar  bill  to  one  of  the  bills  which  the 
Senator  from  Texas  cit«i  to  us,  and  send 
it  back  to  the  House,  the  House  would 
not  then  rule  it  out  of  order  because  it 
was  not  attached  to  a  bill  that  originated 
in  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  that 
is  some  assurance.  That  is  the  pomt 
that  worries  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  have 
bills  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
too,  I  am  informed,  which  we  could  add 
to  a  House  bill,  and  that  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  BENNETT  With  this  legislative 
histoi-y.  I  think  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  could  go  to  work  on  a  sugar 
bill  as  soon  as  they  return  in  August  and 
at  least  be  prepared  when  we  find  a 
suitable  vehicle  to  carrj-  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  certainly 
hope  that  what  the  Senator  from  Utah 
states  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  assume  that 
the  majority  Ipader  would  work  with  the 
committee  to  make  it  possible. 
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M:-  JOHNSON  of  T-xa.^  Th--  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  may  taf  sure  of  my  co- 
o;?e  ration 

Mr  HOLLANTD  Mr  President,  will 
th'  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr  ANDERSON  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  knows  that  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Conxmittee,  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  the  grasp  of  this 
legislation  which  the  Senator  has.  I 
would  like  to  have  him  advise  me.  how- 
ever, if  I  am  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing that,  unless  the  President  is  given 
th*^  po'.ver  he  has  requested,  during  the 
K.v  r.m  between  now  and  the  return  of 
C  -■  -r>  s  ;'  misht  well  be  that  two  things 
V   '  ;lri  ha;j,:>en: 

F.rst.  that  from  Cuban  sources  there 
miLiht  be  sent  to  this  country — and  un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  sent — large  ship- 
ments of  sugar  which  would  both  disrupt 
the  domestic  market  and  also  tend  to 
fill,  or  mi^ht  even  completely  fill,  the 
Cuban  quota  for  the  year  1960. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  that  state- 
ment is  correct.  I  think  such  a  view  has 
been  borne  out  by  testimony  given,  at 
least  to  me,  by  people  who  I  know  are 
fully  conversant  with  the  sugar  situ- 
ation. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Second,  is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  if  not  given  power  to  act.  the 
President  might  have  to  stand  by  su- 
pinely and  see  the  allocation  of  sugar  to 
Cuba  to  be  furnished  in  1960  raised  or 
increased  by  reason  of  the  assignment 
to  Cuba  under  present  law  of  certain 
deficits  that  will  occur  in  the  near  fu- 
ture" 

Mr  ANDERSON  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Therefore,  without 
the  passaL'e  of  such  legislation,  at  least 
two  things  with  reference  to  the  supply 
of  sugar  to  this  Nation  might  happen 
that  would  be  highly  favorable  to  Cuba 
which  mieht  not  be  within  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  country. 

Mr.  ANDETRSON  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  the  Senator 

Mr  HOLL^AND  M:  Pr  .sident,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me  to  make  a  brief 
statement.  I  should  like  to  say  that  my 
State,  as  the  Senator  knows,  produces 
some  cane  sugar.  We  have  a  very  real 
interest  in  this  subject.  But  I  am  very 
certain  that  the  sugar-producing  indus- 
try of  my  State  would  not  want  such 
situations  as  I  have  just  outlined  in  my 
questions,  and  as  have  been  substanti- 
ated by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
to  continue  to  exist  for  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  requested  by 
the  President.  While  this  legislation  far 
from  fulfills  the  expectations  of  the 
sugar  industry  of  my  State,  and  I  am 
sure  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Nation 
I  feel  that  the  Senate  should  adopt  the 
amendment  so  ably  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  merely  wish  to  ex- 
tend to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  my  earnest  and  sincere  con- 


gratulations and  commendation  for  the 
great  and  patriotic  service  he  has  ren- 
dered in  presenting  these  amendments 
to  the  Senate  this  evening. 

I  sat  in  some  of  the  conferences  that 
led  up  to  the  amendments,  merely  in  the 
capacity  of  an  amanuensis,  or  to  discuss 
rules  and  draftmanship.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  not  at 
all  happy  about  the  proposed  legislation, 
but  he  is  offering  these  amendments  in 
the  national  interest.  I  say  that  when 
we  are  faced  with  a  situation  such  as 
confronts  this  country  today  from  the 
meanderings  of  his  mind  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  great  power  that  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Fidel  Castro,  it  is  high 
time  that  the  Congress  .should  give  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
authority  to  show  that  this  country  does 
not  appreciate  the  constant  attacks  made 
and  the  slander  heaped  upon  us  by  the 
man  who  at  the  present  time  is  in  con- 
trol of  the  power  of  government  in  Cuba. 
The  Senator  has  rendered  many  serv- 
ices over  many  years,  but  I  do  not  think 
anyone  has  ever  shown  a  finer  spirit  of 
patriotism  than  has  the  Senator  by  sub- 
merging his  own  personal  views  and 
bringing  these  amendments  before  us  this 
evening.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  them. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  think  that 
patience  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  in 
dealing  with  the  present  situation  in 
Cuba,  and  I  hope  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  exercise  the  powers 
granted  to  him  in  the  national  interest, 
and  to  show  the  way  our  people  feel 
about  the  constant  heaping  upon  us  of 
abuse  and  slander 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  fully  concur  in  the 
observations  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia.  I  have  sat  in  the 
conferences,  and  I  know  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  not  half  satisfied 
with  this  matter.  I  may  say  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah,  who 
come6  from  a  sugar  area,  is  not  entirely 
satisfied.  He  has  also  rendered  yeoman 
service  in  this  field.  I  think  I  can  tell 
the  Senate  with  some  authority  that  the 
bill  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Elxecutive 
and  it  would  be  signed.  It  is  not  all  we 
want,  but  it  does  give  an  opportunity  to 
work  our  will  in  this  matter  when  we 
return  after  the  recess  in  August. 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.     Mr.   President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  desire  to  ask 
the    distinguished    Senator    from    New 
Mexico  if  H.R.   12311.  as  passed  by  the 
House,  did  not  provide  that  of  the  new 
production    gained    by    cutting    Cuba's 
sugar  quota.  75  percent  would  be  allo- 
cated   to   new    domestic    production    in 
areas  in  this  country. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     Yes. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Do  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  cut  out  that  75 
percent? 

Mr.  ANDERSON      Yes.  they  do. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Under  that  ex- 
planation, that  may  be  allocated  back  to 


the  domestic  areas  which  can  use  it;  in 
other  words,  to  the  old  domestic  areas. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  allocated  back  to  existing 
areas.  We  have  eliminated  all  of  sec- 
tion 4.     It  relates  to  1960. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  I  fully  concur 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  with  reference  to  protecting 
America  from  Fidel  Castro. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
stay  with  me  in  August,  we  will  give  fits 
to  Castro,  but  this  is  not  the  time  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Does  the  House 
bill  give  him  fits? 

Mr  ANDERSON.  This  is  not  the 
time. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  What  would 
the  amendments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  do  except 
take  quotas  away  from  one  area  in  the 
United  States  and  give  them  to  another? 
Mr.  ANDEHRSON.  They  do  not  touch 
the  areas  in  the  United  States  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  production  Ls  taken  out  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes ;  but  we  are  not 
trying  to  reallocate  the  American  crop, 
or  I  would  be  here  another  6  weeks  on 
this  bill 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Wherein  do  the 
amendments  change  the  situation  one 
iota  insofar  as  Cuba  is  concerned'' 

Mr.  ANDE:rSON.  They  permit  the  re- 
duction of  the  Cuban  quota  for  1960  We 
cannot  change  the  amount  of  sugarbeets 
that  have  been  planted. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Does  not  the 
House  bill  permit  a  reduction  in  the 
Cuban  quota? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Yes.  I  should  like 
to  adopt  the  whole  House  bill.  I  favored 
it.  but.  unfortunately.  I  was  in  a  minor- 
ity, as  so  frequently  happens  in  this 
world. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  concur  with 
the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I.  too,  want  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  cannot  get  it 
tonight. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  regret  that  we 
cannot  get  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
appreciate  the  service  rendered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  with  respect  to 
the  parliamentary  situation  which  has 
arisen  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  procedure  we  followed  in 
sending  to  the  House,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  sugar  resolution. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
once  again  performed  a  great  service  for 
the   Senate. 

However.  I  approach  the  result  of  th's 
latest  conference  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  with  many  reservations.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  as  I  raise  a 
point  or  two  which  causes  me  to  have 
these  reservations. 

We  have  provisions  in  this  final  pro- 
posal which  seriously  affect  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.     Some  of  us 
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in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
have  concerned  ourselves  very  much  with 
this  problem.  I  speak  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Relations.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  the  House  proposal. 

It  proceeds  to  allocate,  with  regard  to 
certain  countries,  the  sugar  quota.  I  do 
not  care  whether  one  says  in  reply.  "But 
we  are  going  to  apply  it  only  in  I960.' 
We  are  putting  a  foot  in  the  door. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  once  we 
adopt  the  specifics  of  the  resolution,  the 
people  of  those  countries  will  be  led  to 
believe  that  we  have  started  a  policy  that 
will  live  on.  If  we  dc-cide  to  change  the 
policy,  we  will  have  to  confront  those 
countries  with  a  rever.sal  in  the  months 
immediately  ahead.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  have  the  specifics — if  I  am  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  these  specifics — in  relation  to 
countries  such  as  Co.sta  Rica,  the  Nether- 
lands, or  Nationalist  China  In  my  ca- 
pacity as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  I  have  been  bombarded 
by  representatives  of  some  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  who  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  what  the  House  has  done. 

This  is  a  foreign-policy  matter.  It  is 
a  matter  that  should  have  been  gone  into 
thoroughly  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House,  rather  than 
in  the  way  we  arc  proceeding  here  to- 
night, without  the  evidence  we  ought 
to  have  as  to  the  effect  the  bill  might 
have  upon  our  foreign  relations  and  on 
our  American  foreign  policy. 

I  would  be  agreeable  to  giving  author- 
ity for  a  temporary  i>eriod  so  that  advice 
could  be  obtained  from  the  State  De- 
partment, which,  in  turn,  would  be  able 
to  confer  with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  However,  for  us  to  go 
ahead,  without  the  benefit  of  knowing 
what  the  foreign-relations  effect  of  the 
allocations  contained  in  the  bill  will  be 
to  disrupt,  as  I  think  we  wCI  disrupt, 
some  of  our  foreign  relations  with  Latin 
American  countries,  is  a  great  mistake 
at  this  late  hour.  I  wish  we  had  before 
us  a  bill  which  would  not  change  these 
allocations  quite  in  the  specifics  that  this 
one  does  in  relation  to  any  other  coun- 
try. I  wish  we  would  keep  oE>en  to  a 
greater  extent,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  our  own  domestic 
policy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  under- 
stand the  summary  of  the  prop>osition 
before  us.  would  it  not  mean  that  this 
enormous  quota  for  Cuba,  which  is  90 
percent  of  all  the  purchases  of  sugar 
from  areas  outside  the  United  States, 
would  be  allocated  to  countries  which 
presently  are  selling  us  sugar  and  which 
are  called  full-duty  coimtries — I  think 
they  have  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
more  duty  than  Cuba — and  that  they 
would  be  selling  us  sugar  at  about  twice 
the  world  market  price? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  has  been 
going  on  for  manj-  years.  They  have 
been  selling  sugar  at  the  prevailing  price 


and  not  at  the  lower  price.  It  is  true 
that  the  countries  in  the  Caribbean  areas 
have  been  marketing  sugar  at  a  lower 
price  than  we  pay  Cuba. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  is  a 
$150  million  economic  aid  program. 
Once  we  give  this  profit  to  these  coun- 
tries, does  not  the  Senator  realize  that 
they  will  regard  it  as  being  an  unfriendly 
act  on  our  part  when  we  take  it  away? 
If  we  went  ahead  and  purchased  the 
sugar  at  the  world  market  price,  would 
we  not  l>e  better  off  to  go  ahead  and 
do  that  than  to  assign  quotas  to  those 
countries? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  when 
we  tried  to  take  it  away,  they  would 
try  to  construe  it  as  economic  warfare. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  foreign  relations  effects  of  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  could  not 
be  more  correct  than  he  is.  What  is 
being  done,  in  effect,  really,  is  to  set  up 
new  quotas  for  some  countries.  Subse- 
quently we  will  put  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  there  may  be  an  attempt  by 
some  countries  to  say  that  we  are  going 
to  change  the  quotas.  We  will  be  creat- 
ing much  ill  will. 

What  we  ought  to  be  doing  is  to  pass 
a  simple  measure,  for  the  time  being, 
that  Will  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  authority  to  decide  what  ought 
to  be  done  for  this  temrnsrary  period,  in 
connection  with  the  Cuban  quota,  and 
then  to  wait  until  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  can  hold  hearings  on 
the  subject. 

We  can  then  consider  the  effect  on 
our  Latin  American  p>olicy.  rather  than 
to  pass  a  bill  which  may  cause  resent- 
ment in  some  of  the  capitals  of  our  best 
friends  in  Latin  America. 

Consider  Brazil,  for  example.  If  there 
is  ariy  country  in  which  we  ought  to  be 
seeking  to  create  more  good  will,  it  is 
Brazil  But  the  action  we  are  taking 
tonight  will  arouse  deep  animosity  in 
Brazil. 

Consider  Venezuela,  another  great 
sugar-producing  country.  We  do  not 
know  for  certain  tonight  which  way  Ven- 
ezuela will  go.  Yet  we  are  proceeding  to 
follow  a  course  of  action  which  will  per- 
mit the  radical  and  Communist  elements 
in  Venezuela  to  utter  some  vicious  propa- 
ganda to  the  effect  that  once  again  the 
United  States  slaps  its  Latin  American 
friends  in  the  face  and  sets  up  some 
preferences. 

Colombia,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
and  Ecuador,  also  are  concerned  in  this. 

How  can  we  define,  when  we  come  to 
discuss  the  facts  and  consider  giving 
some  countries  sugar  quotas  in  this  pro- 
posal, whether  we  are  not  really  giving 
preference  to  some  other  countries? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  part 
3  of  the  memorandum,  85  percent  of  the 
Cuban  quota  is  to  be  assigned  to  certain 
so-called  full  duty  countries  in  propor- 
tion to  what  they  are  now  getting.  Can 
the  Senator  tell  me  what  percentage,  if 
Cuba  is  eliminated,  will  go  to  Mexico? 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  cannot  tell  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it  not 
be  around  25  percent?  Or  what  per- 
centage would  it  be?  Can  some  Senator 
tell  us  that? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  discussing  the  analysis  of 
the  full  House  bill  for  1961.  We  have 
eliminated  that. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  asked  me 
about  Brazil.  We  have  made  provision 
that  the  President  may  provide  for  cer- 
tain countries,  whereas  we  have  tried  to 
protect  other  countries,  just  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  suggesting. 

If  the  Senator  will  read  the  bill  as 
amended,  he  will  find  his  analysis  is  in- 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
proving  to  me  the  danger  of  passing  on 
foreign  policy  questions  in  this  manner 
in  the  Senate.  What  we  ought  to  be 
passing  is  a  simple  measure  to  freeze  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  President  for 
short  period  of  time  which  will  elapse 
until  we  come  back  in  August  to  legislate 
upon  the  Cuban  sugar  quota. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
whether  or  not  in  the  proposal  which 
has  come  back  from  the  House  we  have 
not  continued,  in  effect,  the  provision 
that,  in  regard  to  this  years  Cuban  quo- 
ta, we  are  going  to  raise  for  nations  pro- 
ducing between  3,000  and  5.000  tons  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  bring  them 
up  to  10.000  tons. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  was  in  the 
House  bill  and  was  left  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  am  criti- 
cizing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  next  item  re- 
lates to  the  Philippines.  They  get  a  15- 
percent  increase.  But  in  line  15,  in  place 
of  "shall"  we  have  inserted  "may. '  We 
struck  out  the  words  "allocated  to  or" 
and  have  allowed  the  President  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  countries  which  have 
quotas  and  countries  which  have  no  quo- 
tas at  all.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion 
in  which  the  President  would  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

This  is  a  temporary  device.  That  is 
why  the  temporary  provision  has  been 
included. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  does  not  change  the  situation  by 
calling  the  measure  a  temporary  device. 
By  still  permitting  an  increa.'^e  in  the 
quota  to  the  five  nations,  there  will  be 
created  an  expectation  in  those  nations 
that  they  will  continue  to  get  the  new 
quota.  If  tliey  do  not  continue  to  get 
it,  they  may  construe  it  as  a  reversal  of 
our  policy.  This  will  not  create  good 
will. 

By  establishing  such  quotas  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  we  will  stir  up  the  re- 
sentments to  which  I  have  referred.  I 
think  that  to  do  this  is  a  mistake.  We 
do  not  need  to  go  into  these  specifics, 
however,  in  any  measure  we  pass  to- 
night. 

If  we  would  but  pa,ss  a  simple,  general 
bill  which  would  vest  for   a   temporary 
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period  of  c.mf^— until  Congress  returixs 
ar.d  d'T;df'>  what  the  sugar  policy  will 
be — the  au'h  irirv  :r.  tho  President  of 
the  United  Statt-  :-  d:-'::r;ute  the  Cuban 
quota.  thi>  ;-  dU  that  would  be  needed. 
We  ouaht  :o  >  adopting  a  simple  meas- 
ure. Tl-ien  when  we  return  in  August, 
we  can  decide  what  we  want  to  do  about 
the  question. 

If  we  let  the  President  decide,  on  the 
basis  of  an  Executive  approach  to  this 
matter,  without  any  specifics  mentioned 
in  any  legislation  passed  by  Congress, 
we  will  not  find  ourselves  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  lead  people  in  other  countries 
to  say,  'But  by  congressional  act,  you 
put  your  stamp  of  approval — at  least  for 
a  period  of  time — on  the  percentage  of 
di.-tnbution  of  quotas  to  certain  coun- 
tries." 

I  say  mcst  respectfully  that,  as  we  are 
proceeding  tonight,  we  will  create  much 
trouble  m  the  future  for  ourselves  among 
the  countries  which  will  come  into  the 
plan,  even  for  the  temporary  period  of 
the  application  of  the  bill.  We  will  be 
creating  great  trouble  for  ourselves  in 
countr.p.s  which  are  left  out  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

I  I  do  not  know  whether  my  suggestion 
can  be  worked  out  in  a  parliamentary 
way  or  not  My  suggestion  is  that  we 
offer  as  a  substitute  for  this  bill  a  simple 
bill  which,  in  effect,  will  say  that  we  are 
placing  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  for  a  short  period  of  time, 
in  order  to  administer  the  Cuban  quota. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  was  one  of 
the  earlier  suggestions  which  was  made. 
I  found  it  was  completely  impossible  to 
have  it  agreed  to,  because  of  the  position 
in  the  House  at  this  late  hour. 

With  reference  to  the  size  of  the  quotas 
to  the  respective  countries,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  we  were  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  about  the  Philippines. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tried  to 
work  out  a  proper  way  to  handle  the 
surplus  left  in  the  Philippines.  The  final 
decision  was  that  it  would  be  assigned  to 
various  countries.  Other  countries  got 
it  on  a  temporary  basis  It  was  taken 
back  later  without  any  difficulty. 

This  proposal  will  become  operative 
only  when  the  President  acts.  The  Presi- 
dent will  then  have  considerable  ability 
to  transfer  the  quotas  almost  where  he 
sees  fit,  when  that  day  comes. 

We  tried  to  retain  some  of  the  House 
language,  because  we  thought  that  was 
the  only  way  a  decision  might  be  reached 
on  the  question 

M:  HRUSK  \  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  • 

M:     .MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  •h'=^  Senator  from  Oregon  as  to  the 
re:  :.•.■•  to  other  foreign  countries,  as 
stated  on  page  4  of  the  bill.  Subpara- 
graph 1  of  the  analysis  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  contains  a  provision  to  allo- 
cate to  five  foreign  countries  so  much  of 
the  unallocated  sugar  quota.  Which 
foreign  countries  are  involved  in  that 
reference  in  each  Instance?  May  they 
be  named,  so  that  the  Senate  will  be 
fully  informed  ^ 
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M:  Ml)K--E  .a-  I  understand,  the 
countries  are  Costa  Fiaca,  Haiti,  Panama, 
the  N^*^hprlands.  and  Nationalist  China. 
-M.  HRUSKA.  If  as  a  result  of  legis- 
lative action  an  allocation  is  made  to 
them,  it  will  be  a  far  difTerent  situation 
to  withdraw  from  that  arrangement  as 
contrasted  with  the  situation  where  per- 
haps the  placement  of  a  reduction  of  the 
quota  of  Cuba  by  Executive  order  would 
present  if  we  were  called  upon  then  to 
correct  the  Executive  order.  Is  that  the 
point  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  it  will  not  create 
nearly  so  much  bad  will  or  ill  will  as 
might  be  the  case  if  Congress  tonight 
puts  its  stamp  of  approval  upon  the 
specifics  of   the   proposed   legislation. 

We  are  giving  blanket  authority  to  the 
President  to  act  for  a  temporary  period, 
with  due  notice  that  when  we  return  in 
August  we  will  decide  on  legislation  as  to 
the  final  allocation  to  be  adopted  by 
Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  to  place  ourselves  in  a  weakened  legis- 
lative position.  It  can  be  thrown  into 
our  faces  that  after  all,  on  July  2  Con- 
gress took  this  course  of  action;  and 
Congress  will  have  to  retreat  from  it  if 
we  are  to  make  any  change. 

We  do  not  have  much  of  the  informa- 
tion which  we  need  in  order  to  pass  that 
judgment  tonight.  We  should  not  reach 
that  judgment,  in  my  opinion,  because  of 
the  effects  it  is  already  producing  and 
the  protests  we  are  already  receiving 
from  some  of  the  embassies. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr  Mc- 
Clella.v  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  again  read  from  the 
mimeographed  analysis  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives: 
but  the  analysis  which  now  has  been 
placed  upon  the  desks  of  many  Senators 
is  an  analysis  of  the  bill  as  previously 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  is  not  an  analysis  of  the  bill  as  it  has 
since  been  amended  by  the  House. 

Yesterday,  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr  Mc- 
C.^RTHYJ  and  I  opposed  the  rep>orting  of 
the  resolution,  as  joined  in  by  many 
Members. 

I  had  intended,  if  the  bill  came  back 
from  the  House,  to  join  in  the  effort  to 
get  the  Senate  to  accept  the  full  House 
biU. 

We  had  conferences  on  this  matter; 
and,  in  that  connection,  I  should  like  to 
join  in  praising  the  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Johnson),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSENl,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  We  realized  we 
could  not  get  everything  we  wanted,  and 
that  the  House  could  not  get  everything 
it  wanted.  So  parts  of  the  House  bill 
were  stricken  out.  Therefore,  parts  of 
the  mimeographed  analysis  which  has 
been  placed  on  the  desks  of  Senators  no 
longer  apply. 


M:  liicLiKA  But  the  portion  re- 
ferred to  in  No.  1  on  page  4  still  applies; 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  ANDEIRSON.  That  is  correct;  but 
that  is  only  a  portion  of  the  allocation 
which  might  be  saved  from  the  Cuban 
supply  if  the  President  chooses  to  fol- 
low that  course  and  it  will  apply  only  for 
the  remaining  months  of  this  year. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yee;  but  if  that  were 
done  by  the  President,  that  would  be  an 
Executive  determination,  as  opposed  to 
a  legislative  determination. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Yes;  but  I  can  only 
say  that  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Not  at  all;  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  was  a  legislative  determina- 
tion, not  an  Executive  determination. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  pKJint- 
ed  out,  this  bill,  if  enacted  as  it  is  now, 
would  deprive  the  Senate  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  m  a  legislative  de- 
termination; and,  instead,  the  matter 
would  be  handled  by  means  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive determination.  Certainly  that  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  terms  of  paragraph 
No.  1  on  page  4;  whereas,  if  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregan  1  Mr.  Morse) 
is  followed,  the  determination  which  will 
be  made  will  be  an  Executive  determina- 
tion as  to  where  the  Cuban  allocation 
will  be  allocated;  and  for  Congress  than 
to  overturn  that  Executive  decision  would 
be  different  from  having  the  executive 
branch  overturn  what  the  legislative 
branch  at  a  previous  time  had  deter- 
mined. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  think 
time  will  prove  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  unanswerably  correct  in  the 
position  he  has  taken  tonight.  I  think 
he  has  outlined  the  cour.se  of  action 
which  the  Senate  should  take. 

Mr,  President,  I  now  propound  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE  The  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  says  the  approach  I  prop>ose — 
namely,  a  simple  measure  to  give  the 
President  authority  for  an  interim  period 
of  time,  in  order  to  allow  him  to  make 
the  decisions  in  regard  to  the  Cuban 
quota — could  not  be  adopted.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  situation  is  be- 
cause of  some  parliamentary  rule  which 
confronts  the  Senate — for  instance,  some 
rule  which  would  prevent  the  Senate 
from  modifying  the  House  proposal  to 
the  extent  of  striking  out  all  the  lan- 
guage it  would  be  necessary  to  strike 
out,  and  substituting  a  general  bill  of  the 
type  I  have  outlined — or  is  it  simply  be- 
cause we  carmot  obtain  the  agreement 
of  the  House  to  such  a  proposal? 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  I  cannot  say  what 
the  House  will  do  or  will  not  do.  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  House,  and  I  have  great 
respect  for  it  and  for  the  institution 
itself. 

I  only  say  I  went  to  the  House,  and 
tried  to  find  out  whether  an  agreement 
is  possible.  It  is  my  position  that  if  what 
the  Senator  suggests  were  done,  and  if 
such  a  provision  were  put  into  the  bill, 
the  House  would  not  receive  it.  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  position  of  the  Speaker 
and  of  the  majority  leader  and  of  the 
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minority  leader.  And  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  view  of  this  it  i.'^  ea.sy 
for  me  to  decide  on  what  my  position 
should  be.  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  for 
a  mistaken  foreign  poUcy  on  the  part  of 
my  country  simply  because  at  the  11th 
hour  the  House  has  taken  a  mistaken  po- 
sition. Under  the  circumstances.  I  think 
we  should  take  suflBcient  time  to  study 
the  matter  and  to  arrive  at  a  careful  de- 
termination of  a  better  foreign  pKjlicy. 
rather  than  this  one.  which  seems  to  be 
due  to  a  type  of  pressure  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  attempting  to  put  on 
the  Senate. 

I  repeat  that  I  think  it  would  do  great 
harm  to  American  policy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, if  the  measure  in  its  present  form 
were  to  be  enacted.  I  shall  vote  against 
it  because  in  my  judgment  if  we  were 
to  take  the  action  now  proposed,  we 
would  have  to  return  to  this  record  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  in  connection 
with  American  relationships  with  Latin 
America,  and  would  realize  that  a  sad 
mistake  had  been  made. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont,  who 
serves  with  me  on  the  Latin  American 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  AIKLEN.  Mr  President.  I.  too. 
wish  to  say  that  if  the  proposal  as  sub- 
mitted to  us  tonight  is  enacted  eind  if 
the  President  takes  any  action  under  it 
before  we  rewrite  the  legislation,  we 
shall  simply  be  piling  up  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  much  more  trouble 
than  we  are  in  now.  insofar  as  sugar  Is 
concerned. 

But  if  the  President  did  not  take  any 
action  under  it  before  the  bill  was  re- 
written, perhaps  no  harm  would  be  done. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  shall  yield  the  floor.  But  I  give 
notice  that  later  I  intend  to  take  the 
floor  again  to  offer  the  kind  of  measure 
which  I  think  the  Senate  should  adopt. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Perhaps  I 
should  address  the  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico:  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  we  cannot  amend  the 
House  bill,  which  has  come  to  us  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  substituting  the  language  of  the 
resolution  the  Senate  sent  to  the  House 
this  afternoon? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Surelv,  we  can  do 
that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Do  I  correct- 
ly understand  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  believes  that  the  House 
would  reject  such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  My  under- 
standing, I  may  say,  is  that  the  reason 
why  the  House  said  it  rejected  the  reso- 
lution was  that  it  was  an  independent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  which  violated 


the  constitutional  provL-^ion  that  revenue 
measures  must  originate  m  the  House  of 
Representatives;  but  tlie  House  did  not 
take  the  position  that  it  would  refuse  to 
accept  the  language  in  the  Senate  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  spent  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  time 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not 
know;  I  have  not  been  in  the  conference 
with  the  House.  But  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  could  not  amend  the  House  bill, 
and  leave  on  it  the  House  bill  number, 
but  proceed  to  substitute  for  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  which  originated  in  the 
House  the  language  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution which  the  Senate  sent  to  the 
House.  Then  the  measure  would  still  be 
the  House  bill,  which  we  would  then  send 
to  the  House,  and  we  would  include  in 
the  House  bill  that  Senate  amendment 

I  do  not  understand  that  there  could 
be  any  possible  objection  imder  the  Con- 
stitution if  the  Senate  were  to  proceed 
in  that  way. 

If  the  House  then  should  refuse  to  ac- 
cept that  Senate  amendment,  that  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
what  I  propose  to  do.  and  I  propose 
to  ascertain  whether  the  House  will  re- 
ject it.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  for- 
eign policy.  I  believe  that  course  will  at 
least  put  the  monkey  on  the  b€M:k  of 
the  House  so  to  speak,  rather  than  on 
our  own  back 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  mo- 
ment ago  the  Senator  from  Oregon  pro- 
pounded a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Does 
he  waive  that  inquiry? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  Mr.  President:  I 
should  like  to  have  a  ruling  by  the  Chair, 
through  the  Parliamentarian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .A  -J  > 
Chair  understands  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, of  course  the  Senate  could  take 
the  action  the  Senator  has  discussed; 
there  is  nothing  to  preclude  the  taking  of 
such  action  by  the  Senate 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  tempo- 
rarily, I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  once 
I  find  myself  fairly  well  in  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Following  the  many  speeches  I  have 
heard  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  other 
House  about  the  leadership  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  tonight 
we  have  a  chance  to  give  the  President 
an  opportunity  to  exert  that  leadership. 
I  have  heard  many  speeches  on  this  floor 
about  wanting  a  strong  foreign  policy; 
and  the  President  has  asked,  for  6 
months,  for  exactly  the  powers  the  Sen- 
ate tried  to  give  him  today. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  ( Mr. 
Holland]  very,  very  well  pointed  out  that 
this  adds  some  benefits  to  Cuba.  It  also 
adjusts  other  quotas,  and  it  adjusts  them 
at  a  time  when  not  one  Member  of  this 
body  has  had  a  chance — or  hardly  any 
Member  of  this  body — when  not  more 
than  a  handful  of  Senators  have  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  Hou.se  committee  re- 
port. I  do  not  think  it  is  even  available 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  wager  that  not  half 
a  dozen  Senators  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  this  House  committee  re- 
port, and  that  even  fewer  have  had  a 


chance  to  read  the  House  bill  as  it  is  now 
amended. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  are  we  asked 
to  do  here,  tonight? 

Is  it  such  a  simple  thing  to  legislate 
on  something  that  affects  all  of  our 
cane  growers  and  sugar  beet  growers  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  adjust  quotas 
among  a  lot  of  our  friends  and  our 
aUies?  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  Do- 
minican Republic  would  also  get  a  wind- 
fall, as  I  read  the  measure  and  as  I  read 
section  202(c)  of  the  code.  All  of  those 
things,  to  me,  are  bad. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ator intended  to  omit  that  what  is  being 
done  is  engaging  in  a  great  decision  of 
foreign  policy  as  it  affects  the  present 
regime  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  not  got  to  that 
yet,  but  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  thinks  that 
authorities  in  the  Senate  believe  that  this 
does  not  adjust  the  quotas  between  our 
friends  and  that  we  are  thereby  Inviting 
trouble,  if  anyone  thinks  this  will  not 
result  in  a  windfall  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  if  the  President  exercises  his 
authority,  I  would  like  to  get  that 
straightened  out. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  not  seen  or  heard  the  words  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico,  which  make  it  unnecessary  for 
any  windfall  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
or  any  of  the  other  nations  who  have 
quotas.  TTiose  words  are  on  lines  15  and 
16  on  page  4  of  the  printed  bill.  The 
word  •shall"  on  line  15  is  changed  to 
"may,"  and  the  words  "allocated  to  or" 
are  stricken,  so  that  it  reads  "may  be 
purchased  from  foreign  countries." 

The  reason  for  that  change,  I  happen 
to  know,  because  I  was  present  when  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  suggested  It. 
was  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  Elxecutive 
whether  or  not  he  should  distribute  to 
any  quota  country,  including  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  any  of  the  sugar  purchases 
which  are  to  he  made  if  the  quota  of 
Cuba  is  adversely  affected. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  do  have  that  amendment  in  my  hand, 
and  I  have  it  exactly  as  he  read  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  possible,  also.  It  Is  also  pos- 
sible that,  instead  of  approaching  this  in 
a  clear  manner,  it  is  giving  the  President 
power  to  readjust  quotas  as  between 
various  countries  That,  I  think,  is  a 
power  which  the  Congress  should  sur- 
render very  reluctantly. 

I  am  in  favor,  and  have  supported 
from  the  first,  a  bill  which  would  give 
the  President  power  to  cut  the  Cuban 
quota  and  to  purchase,  if  necessary,  on 
the  world  market,  or  other  places,  sugar 
necessary  to  fill  the  needs  of  this  coun- 
try, to  pick  up  the  deficits  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  Hawaii,  and  allocate  those  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States, 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  should  bear  the  burden  of 
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this  matter  any  longer,  and  I  realize  that 
while  this  bill  has  been  a  limitation  upon 
them,  it  has  also  been  a  great  protection 
to  them 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  legislation  affects  foreign  policy,  but 
certainly  we  should  never  put  it  in  the 
perspective  that  it  is  not  something  very 
important  to  our  domestic  policy;  and 
it  should  be  determined  in  that  light. 
We  have  a  great  agricultural  problem  in 
this  country.  We  are  plagued  with  sur- 
pluses. We  are  buying  98  percent  of  our 
sugar  from  foreign  sources.  Congress 
should  assert  its  jurisdiction  over  this 
matter  and  assert  itself. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comments  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about 
foreign  policy.  Ninety  miles  south  of 
this  country  we  saw  develop  after  New 
Year's  Day  of  1959  a  dictatorship  which 
is  every  bit  as  bad  as  or  worse  than  that 
which  existed  under  Batista.  It  is  worse 
because  when  the  people  follow  a  revolu- 
tionary leader  to  get  freedom,  they  nnd 
complete  disillusionment.  Their  finan- 
cial situation  in  Cuba  is  rapidly  leading 
them  on  the  road  to  chaos.  Whether  it 
will  be  tomorrow,  or  next  month,  or  the 
end  of  this  year,  no  one  knows,  but  it 
will  come. 

In  addition,  we  in  this  country  have 
seen  the  lands  of  Americans  expropri- 
ated day  after  day  after  day,  and  the 
only  thing  any  American  has  seen  for 
tliose  lands  has  been  a  promise  that  they 
wUi  be  redeemed  in  20-year  bonds.  So 
far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  received  a  bond. 
Many  Americans  find  it  difScult  to  get 
even  a  receipt  for  the  lands  expropri- 
ated.    They  call  it  intervention  now. 

That  is  what  they  are  doing.  What 
would  happen  in  this  country  if  we 
sought  to  take  the  house  or  the  property 
or  the  business  of  a  Cuban  in  this  coun- 
try, whether  he  was  a  citizen  or  not?  Our 
own  people  would  rise  in  anger.  Yet, 
somehow,  we  pull  down  a  curtain  before 
us  when  we  look  at  other  situations,  and 
become  blind,  and  cannot  realize  the 
moral  implications  involved. 

The  reason  why  I  am  speaking  now  is 
that  I  firmly  believe  the  situation  in 
Cuba  poses  one  of  the  most  serious 
thieats  to  us  and  our  foreign  policy  that 
has  existed  in  this  country  for  many 
years.  I  say  we  cannot — we  must  not — 
let  a  Communist  cell  grow  into  a  well- 
organized  Communist  country  there.  If 
we  do.  we  will  be  the  most  foolhardy  peo- 
ple who  ever  existed  upon  the  face  of  this 
earth,  because  we  have  hundreds  of  ex- 
amples which  we  see  around  us  day  by 
day. 

We  are  spending  $41  billion  this  year 
In  defense  expendituies.  We  are  spend- 
ing $4  billion  more  in  mutual  security. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  billions  we  have 
spent  m  the  last  few  years  to  stop  com- 
munism. Yet  we  are  letting  it  grow 
right  under  pur  eyes. 

So  the  question  boils  down  to  this:  The 
House  has  been  adamant— I  think  un- 
necessarily so. 


As  a  practical  person,  reluctantly — I 
say  reluctantly,  because  I  am  pre- 
pared to  stay  here  and  talk  all  night  and 
into  tomorrow,  if  necessary — I  would 
take  the  measure  as  it  now  comes  to  us. 
I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake,  and  I  do 
not  depreciate  in  any  way  the  effects 
which  have  been  made  by  the  gentlemen 
who  were  conferring  and  trying  to  work 
this  matter  out. 

However,  I  do  say  it  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute, and  we  in  the  Senate  tonight — 
and  this  is  what  I  regret  mo.st  of  all — 
have  been  put  in  a  situation  of  accept- 
ing a  take-it-or-leave-it  proposition. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  a  bill  has  been 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
mittee  to  extend  the  Sugar  Quota  Act. 
For  a  year  and  a  half.  I  know  every 
effort  has  been  made  by  many  people  to 
move  the  legislation  this  year.  It  was 
commonly  thought  and  accepted  that 
we  were  going  to  adjourn  this  weekend. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  shook  our  heads 
a  little  bit.  Anyway,  that  is  what  many 
thought. 

So  we  reach  the  day  before  the  sup- 
posed date  of  adjournment,  2  days  be- 
fore the  4th  of  July,  a  little  over  a  week 
before  the  convention  of  one  of  our 
major  political  parties,  which  we  rec- 
ognize all  of  our  colleagues  must  attend. 
as  we  on  this  side  shall  have  to  attend 
our  convention,  and  we  are  suddenly 
faced  with  a  bill  upon  a  take-it-or-leave- 
it  basi5. 

The  bill  has  not  gone  to  the  commit- 
tee. It  has  not  b>een  to  the  Finance 
Committee  yet.  It  has  been  lying  on  the 
desk.  It  is  not  printed,  I  am  informed. 
No  one  knows  exactly  what  the  real  story 
is.  We  are  faced  with  a  flat  take-it- 
or-leave-it  proposition. 

It  breaks  my  heart  to  think  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  legislate  on  such  a 
serious  matter — serious  to  our  own  farm- 
ers, serious  to  our  friends  and  allies  par- 
ticularly in  Latin  America,  and  serious 
with  re.spect  to  our  international  rela- 
tions with  Cuba — when  we  are  faced 
with  a  take-it-or-leave-it  proposal. 

As  I  said  before.  I  am  a  practical  man. 
I  will  take  it,  but  I  do  not  like  it.  I  do 
it  reluctantly. 

If  a  substitute  should  be  offered,  I 
reserve  the  right  to  vote  for  that.  I 
think  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
state  of  affairs,  when  we  have  to  con- 
sider proposed  legislation  such  as  tliis. 
I  do  not  depreciate  the  work  which 
has  been  done  tonight  in  an  attempt 
to  resolve  the  apparent  impasse.  It  is  a 
sad  state  of  affairs  when  we  have  to  in- 
volve so  many  people  in  oui-  international 
relations  on  such  scanty  and  flimsy  evi- 
dence, such  flimsy  facts  and  scanty  facts 
as  we  have  before  us  tonight. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  situation  might 
be  stated  somewhat  as  follows:  All  of 
us  realize  the  desirability  of  the  possi- 
bility of  cutting  down  the  present  quotas 
on  sugar  purchased  from  Cuba.  The 
question  arises  as  to  how  those  reduc- 
tions will  be  allocated.  From  where  will 
the  deficiency  which  will  arise  from 
those  reductions  be  made  up?  How 
will  the  deficiency  be  made  up? 


The  present  proposal,  in  the  form  of 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  provides  that  by  Icczislative 
action,  without  the  benefit  of  committee 
hearings  and  without  the  benefit  of  de- 
liberation which  is  certainly  reasonably 
forthcoinmir  from  a  body  such  as  this. 
we  shall  make  a  decision,  by  action  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  alternative  proposed  is  to  put  the 
discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
who  will,  in  the  calm  deliberation  of  his 
office — in  a  calm  deliberation  other  than 
the  pressure  under  which  we  find  our- 
selves at  this  time  of  night — make  the 
decision  as  to  how  the  reduction  will  be 
made  up. 

Is  that  not  about  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  entire  situation? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  That  is  about  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  situation. 

One  of  the  great  objections  of  those 
who  have  opposed  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  the  past  6  months,  and  who 
have  kept  it  tied  up  in  one  way  or  an- 
other in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
has  been  that  they  could  not  see  sur- 
rendering the  powers  of  the  Congress  to 
cut  the  quota  of  sugar  for  Cuba. 

As  I  read  the  language — and  I  refer 
Senators  to  page  4.  line  16.  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland]  re- 
ferred a  while  ago— I  think  the  language 
goes  further  than  to  give  the  President 
the  power  to  cut.  I  think  the  word 
"may  makes  it  possible  for  the  President 
to  readjust  quotas  as  between  countries, 
within  certain  limits.  So  it  is  even  a 
little  beyond  what  the  Senator  has 
described. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
great  to  say  that  I  shall  oppose  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Four  years  ago  I  was  instriimental  in 
obtaining  more  than  50  Senators  to  spon- 
sor the  present  Sugar  Act.  In  the  early 
part  of  last  year,  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  86th  Congress,  I  submitted  another 
bill  to  extend  the  present  Sugar  Act. 
For  many  months  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  I  made  many  efforts 
to  have  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House,  which  handles  sugar  legis- 
lation, consider  and  report  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  present  sugar  law.  Instead  of 
acting  immediately,  or  even  with  reason- 
able speed,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture— in  fact,  the 
entire  committee — saw  fit  to  postpone 
action. 

Tonight  we  are  working  under  heavy 
pressure— actually,  under  duress.  The 
House  bill  came  to  this  body  yesterday. 
I  understand  that  the  majority  leader 
held  the  bill  at  the  desk,  in  the  hope  that 
it  could  be  considered  before  the  recess 
and  before  the  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr,  President,  everyone  knows  the 
trouble  we  have  encountered  in  getting 
the  House  bill  before  us.  Everybody 
knowns  the  Senate  cannot  originate  su- 
gar legislatiOii— that  the  Senate  cannot 
take  action  on  a  su«ar  bill  unless  the  bill 
originates  in  the  House. 
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It  is  true  that  we  can  attach  a  sugar 
bill  to  a  bill  which  comes  from  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  but  under  the  rules 
of  the  House,  the  question  of  germane- 
ness maybe  raised.  Usually  a  bill  of  that 
character,  when  sent  to  the  House  from 
the  Senate,  would  be  sent  directly  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  if  it  included 
a  sugar  bill.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  would  probably  again  be  confronted 
with  an  unreasonable  delay. 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  several  Senators,  we  have  a  vehicle 
now  before  us.  We  can  consider  that 
bill,  when  we  return  in  August  We  can 
hold  hearings  on  it.  We  can  consider 
the  bill  in  the  Senate,  pass  the  bill,  and 
send  it  to  conference.  We  can  do  that 
within  perhaps  a  week  or  a  week  and  a 
half. 

However,  if  the  bill  which  we  are  now 
considering  is  sent  to  the  House  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  President 
the  short-term  authority  which  some 
Senators  believe  he  should  have,  we  are 
going  to  lose  the  only  available  vehicle 
by  which  we  can  later,  after  the  recess, 
obtain  effective  sugar  legislation  on  a 
long-range  basis  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  amendment  which  is  now  proposed 
would  not  extend  the  Sugar  Act.  but 
would  merely  amend  it  so  as  to  give  the 
President  the  power  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Castro.  The  act  would  still  expire  De- 
cember 31,  1960. 

I  believe  our  failure  to  preserve  the 
House-passed  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  a  real 
extension  of  the  act  after  the  recess  will 
seriously  jeopardize  the  sugar  program. 
I  say  this  with  the  full  and  complete 
realization  that  the  House  is  adamant — 
at  least  certain  Members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  are  adamant. 

I  attended  several  conferences  and 
made  many  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
matter  could  be  handled,  but  what  was 
I  told  by  the  proponents  of  the  measure 
in  the  House?  "Take  our  bill  or  noth- 
ing " 

That  is  the  kind  of  answer  that  I  re- 
ceived. I  expect  the  same  thing  to  hap- 
pen when  we  meet  here  in  August.  My 
guess  is  that  the  House  will  again  delay 
the  passage  of  a  sugar  bill  until  the  last 
minute,  and  then  send  to  us  their  own 
bill  and  say.  "Take  this  or  get  nothing." 
That  is  the  problem  with  which  we  are 
confronted  today. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  want  to 
emphasize — it  was  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  )  and  several  other  Senators — and 
that  is  in  regard  to  the  allocation  of  any 
quota  which  may  be  taken  away  from 
Cuba.  It  is  true  that  the  pending  lan- 
guage affects  only  the  1960  sugar  crop 
but  it  does  affect  the  foreign  full-duty 
countries  which  would  be  in  line  to  bene- 
fit should  the  President  reduce  the 
Cuban  quota.  The  quotas  of  these  coun- 
tries could  be  increased  out  of  the  Cuban 
quota  reduction,  and  if  that  should  be 
done,  the  increased  amounts  would  be 
the  quotas  they  will  expect  and  demand 
in  the  future.  Thus,  instead  of  having 
only  Cuba  to  deal  with,  we  will,  I  fear, 
have  perhaps  four.  five,  or  six  of  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  Uking  jabs 
at  ua. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     Would  that  not  ulti- 
mately result  perhaps  in  harm  to  our  own 
cane  and  sugar  beet  growers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  I  fear  that  those  who  will 
ultimately  suffer  the  most  are  our  do- 
mestic growers,  under  this  proposal. 

Suppose  that  scoundrel  in  Cuba  is  de- 
posed next  week,  or  in  a  month  and  a 
half,  or  2  months  from  now.  Ways  and 
means  will  have  to  be  found  to  restore  to 
Cuba  any  portion  of  her  quota  which  the 
President  may  have  taken  away  from 
her  and  given  to  other  countries  under 
the  bill. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  42  percent  of  the 
sugar  which  is  now  being  produced  in 
Cuba  is  owned  and  controlled  by  Ameri- 
cans. Does  any  Senator  wish  to  do  our 
own  people  violence?  Yet,  that  is  what 
would  be  done  under  this  bill. 

Furthermore,  if  this  bill  passes,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  in  more  trouble, 
when  the  bearded  Cuban  demagog  is 
deposed.  We  shall  be  in  trouble  with 
those  countries  which  received  the 
Cuban  quota:  they  will  demand  those 
increases  permanently.  We  shall  simply 
have  compounded  our  troubles.  Instead 
of  having  to  deal,  as  I  said,  with  one 
■  Cuba"  or  one  "South  or  Central  Ameri- 
can country,"  we  may  well  be  confronted 
with  five,  six,  or  seven. 

We  are  told  that  unless  we  act  tonight, 
the  President  may  call  us  into  session 
next  Tuesday.  What  if  we  do  return 
later?  There  is  no  iron-clad  reason  why 
we  must  recess  or  adjourn  now.  This  is 
an  important  measure,  and.  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  stay  here 
all  next  week  and  settle  it  and  not  pass 
a  resolution  that  will  put  us  deeper  and 
deeper  into  trouble  with  our  friends  to 
the  south  of  us. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
last  Sugar  Act  was  passed,  the  House  of 
Representatives  tried  to  make  some 
minor  adjustments  in  the  quota  for  the 
small  Caribbean  countries,  and  the  State 
Department  at  that  time  told  us  that 
if  we  went  along  with  the  juggling  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  tried  to  do 
in  that  bill  as  reported  by  the  House 
committee  and  sent  to  us,  it  would  create 
such  chaos  in  our  relations  with  Central 
America  that  there  would  be  no  way 
to  handle  the  situation.  It  would  be  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  get  along  with 
them  for  some  time  to  come. 

I  remind  the  Senator  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  was  not  drawn  by  the 
State  Department.  It  was  drawn,  I  as- 
sume, by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
committee,  and  the  kind  of  thing  we 
have  here  goes  100  times  as  far  as  the 
House  tried  to  go  some  years  ago  when 
the  State  Department  said  it  would  ab- 
solutely destroy  our  relations  with  all  of 
South  and  Central  America  if  the  meas- 
ure was  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  bill,  as  I 
see  it,  85  percent  of  this  balance  may  be 
distributed  among  all  the  countries   of 


South  and  Central  America  that  produce 
sugar  and  are  not  receiving  any  prefer- 
ence, as  is  Cuba.  Mexico,  Peru,  and  sev- 
eral others. 

I  say  that  if  the  President  next  week. 
for  example,  should  remove  a  million  or 
a  million  and  a  half  t^ns  from  Cuba's 
quota,  and  let  all  those  countries  share 
in  the  quota  so  removed,  it  will  simply 
mean  that  those  countries  will  expect  to 
retain  their  increased  quotas  in  the  fu- 
ture.    That  is  what  they  will  expect. 

Tlie  resolution  that  we  presented  to- 
day was  a  very  simple  one,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised and  thoroughly  disappointed  that 
the  House  refused  to  accept  it.  The  day 
before  yesterday — since  it  is  now  12:30, 
after  midnight — after  we  had  several 
conferences.  Some  of  us  made  every 
effort  to  have  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the 
House,  and  other  members  of  that  com- 
mittee agree  to  our  resolution.  We  sug- 
gested that  they  either  permit  us  to  in- 
troduce one,  or  that  they  introduce  such 
a  resolution,  giving  the  President  the 
power  to  deal  with  Dr.  Castro. 

What  we  had  in  mind  was  to  permit 
the  President  to  purchase  on  the  open 
market  such  sugars  as  may  be  needed 
for  our  domestic  consumption,  not  by 
way  of  allocation,  as  the  bill  provides, 
but  simply  to  go  on  the  open  market  and 
purchase  the  sugar. 

They  did  not  want  that.  They  said, 
"You  take  our  bill  or  you  have  nothing." 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  that  kind 
of  challenge,  and  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  willing  to  stay  here  and  not 
recess  at  all  until  this  matter  is  dealt 
with,  if  the  President  thinks  it  is  that 
important. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  very  sound  analysis  he  has  given  to 
this  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
America's  foreign  relations.  All  we  can 
do  in  these  wee  hours  is  to  try  to  get  the 
situation  before  the  Senate  in  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  take  the  time  to 
analyze  the  very  important  implications 
that  the  Senator  raises. 

Let  us  consider  a  p>oint  or  two  that  I 
wish  to  stresj.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  has  had  con- 
ferences during  the  past  several  months 
with  the  State  Department  upon  the 
sugar  problem.  I  wish  to  say  that  in 
none  of  those  conferences  has  the  State 
Department  come  forward  with  any  such 
a  proposal  as  we  find  in  the  House  bill 
tonight.  I  haven't  had  time  to  consult 
with  all  the  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  but  such 
of  my  associates  on  that  subcommittee 
are  in  the  Senate  tonight  and  I  have 
talked  to  them  about  the  problem. 

I  think  I  report  accurately  when  I  say 
that  we  think  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
adopt  a  simple  general  resolution  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  plead- 
ing for  and  that  I  pleaded  for  earlier. 
I  serve  notice  on  the  Senate  that  the 
parliamentary  situation  is  such  that  the 
Anderson  amendment  has  priority.  We 
will  have  to  act  on  it  one  way  or  another. 
\N(     A  ill   have   to  vote   it  up  or   down. 
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Whether  'a  e  accept  it  or  reject  it,  an 
amendment  :n  the  form  of  a  substitute 
will  be  m  order.  I  serve  notice  now  that 
after  action  is  taken  on  the  Anderson 
I  amendment  I  shall  ofTer  a  substitute 
which  will  read  as  follows  : 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  determine  the  quota  for  Cuba  un- 
der such  act  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
1960  In  such  amount  or  amounts  as  he  shall 
And  from  time  to  time  to  be  In  the  national 
Interest. 

;  I  believe  that  when  that  amendment 
goes  before  the  House  in  the  proper  form 
in  which  it  will  then  be — because  our 
previous  resolution  was  found  to  be  faul- 
ty from  a  procedural  standpoint — the 
House  will  be  able  to  give  some  consid- 
eration to  the  problems  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  raised. 

I  ask  Senators  to  pay  attention  to  the 
countries  that  I  now  name,  Brazil.  Ven- 
ezuela. Colombia.  Guatemala.  El  Sal- 
vador, and  Ecuador,  These  countries 
are  already  very  much  concerned  about 
the  course  of  action  that  is  being  pro- 
posed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  tonight. 
It  is  important,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  says,  that  we  bring  these 
problems  before  our  committees.  This 
will  permit  us  to  bring  State  Depart- 
ment officials  In  to  testify  upon  the 
problems,  and  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  advice.  Otherwise  what  we  may 
do  here  tonight  on  the  bill  as  it  comes 
to  us  from  the  House,  can  be  to  create, 
in  my  judgment,  and,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out.  some  very  serious  problems 
with  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 

We  cannot  aflford  to  be  considered  an 
Indian  giver.  We  cannot  say.  "We  al- 
lowed this  quota  only  for  a  temporary 
period  of  time."  Once  these  countries 
obtain  the  benefit,  they  will  resent  any 
taking  of  it  away.  They  will,  I  repeat, 
resent  our  taking  those  quotas  away. 
The  countries  which  do  not  get  any 
quota  under  the  Anderson  amendment 
are  going  to  resent  that  fact  too.  We 
.  would  be  creating  a  misunderstanding. 
We  can  take  care  of  the  situation, 
however,  by  the  simple  amendment  that 
I  shall  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  An- 
derson amendment,  irrespective  of 
whether  we  vote  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment up  or  down. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  fiscal 
responsibility  and  fiscal  irresponsibility. 
If  we  take  what  i.s  before  us,  it  will  be 
irresponsible.  We  have  before  us  a  bill 
which  the  Finance  Committee  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  at.  I  imder- 
took  to  look  at  the  analysis  of  it.  I  asked 
one  of  the  pages  to  get  me  a  copy  of 
what  Senators  have  been  reading  from. 
He  said  it  was  not  available.  What  are 
we  soing  to  vote  on?  I  have  before  me  a 
mimeographed  page  from  the  office  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson  I .  It  is  an  explanation  or  brief 
analysis  of  the  bill.  This  is  all  I  can 
find,  but  I  have  already  been  told  that 
the  memorandum  does  not  accurately 
describe  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  offering.  That  shows  how 
little  we  know  what  we  are  voting  on. 


This  measure  proposes  to  take  Cuba's 
quota  and  distribute  it  to  other  coun- 
tries that  at  present  have  quotas.  What 
is  the  quota  that  Cuba  gets?  It  is  over 
3  million  tons.  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  other  countries  together.  How  much 
do  they  get:*  Two  hundred  seventy- 
eight  thousand.  They  get  about  7  per- 
cent of  what  Cuba  gets.  That  is 
according  to  this  memorandum.  If  we 
take  Cuba's  quota,  we  proceed  to  redis- 
tribute it  on  the  basis  of  Peru,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  Mexico  getting 
almost  90  percent  of  all  of  Cuba's  quota. 
Mexico  might  be  able  to  fill  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  it,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
for  the  others  to  do  so.  At  what  price 
would  it  be  sold?  At  twice  the  world 
price.  These  people  who  are  to  be  fa- 
vored would  expect  to  have  vested  rights 
in  this  additional  quota,  if  I  understand 
the  memorandum.  That  is  the  best  ex- 
planation I  can  find. 

Yet  I  am  advised  that  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  is  not  available.  We  passed 
a  resolution  which  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  work  it  out.  I  would  prefer 
to  let  the  President  distribute  it  and 
buy  all  the  sugar  however  he  sees  fit  to 
buy  for  the  next  30  days.  That  makes 
some  sense.  At  least  he  would  have 
someone's  advice.  Who  is  advising  us? 
We  cannot  even  get  a  copy  of  what  we 
are  voting  on.  Yet  we  are  going  to  dis- 
tribute 3  million  tons  on  an  annual  basis 
based  on  some  sort  of  formula  that  we 
do  not  understand  or  know  anything 
about.  We  are  told.  "Do  not  worry 
about  it." 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLETvDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  a  memoran- 
dum from  the  files  of  my  colleague  (Mr. 
SMATHERrl  which  is  based  on  informa- 
tion coming  from  the  Sugar  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  deals 
with  the  quota  and  the  balance  of  the 
unfilled  quota,  which  I  believe  will  give 
the  Senator  figures  which  he  may  want 
to  use  rather  than  the  full-year  quota 
figures  which  he  has  been  using 

According  to  this  memorandum,  the 
sugar  quota  for  Cuba  this  year  is  3.119.- 
655  tons.  The  total  unfilled  quota  at 
this  time  is  830,000  tons. 

The  memorandum  states  that  Cuba 
has  not  delivered  the  830.000  tons,  but 
that  plans  are  being  made  to  deliver 
every  ton  of  this  sugar  before  Congress 
gets  back  in  August.  Such  action  would 
seriously  affect  the  market,  since  the 
market  is  loaded  and  the  refineries  are 
full. 

In  addition  to  the  830.000  tons,  which 
is  the  balance  of  the  unfilled  quota  for 
Cuba  for  this  year,  there  are  two  other 
factors  mentioned  in  the  memorandum. 
It  states  that  Cuba's  share  of  the  deficit 
amounts  to  161,800  tons,  which  will  go  to 
Cuba  very  shortly,"  unless  someone  is 
given  authority  to  prevent  it.  That 
would  be  a  second  bonanza  for  Cuba. 
One  hundred  sixty -one  thousand  eight 
hundred  tons  is  the  second  one,  and  a 
very  considerable  one.  The  total  of 
those  two  make  practically  1  miUion 
tons,  with  a  value  of  about  $100  million, 
which  Cuba  will  receive  by  way  of 
bonanzas  in  the  next  few  weeks,  unless 


the  President  is  given  authority  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  just 
the  kind  of  proposal  that  I  advocate,  to 
give  the  President  the  power  to  deal  with 
it.  Why  should  we  assign  quotas?  I 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  which  w  ill  have  juris- 
diction of  this  subject  if  It  gets  to  the 
committee.  I  would  be  Interested  in 
looking  into  it.  For  us  to  attempt  to 
reassign  quotas  without  having  any  con- 
cept of  how  they  are  to  be  reassigned 
seems  to  me  to  be  ridiculous.  I  would 
rather  turn  it  over  to  the  President  than 
vote  in  the  dark,  as  we  are  asked  to  do. 
with  only  a  few  people  knowing  who 
would  be  benefited.  These  countries 
have  lobbyists  working  on  the  House 
side,  and  no  doubt  they  have  had  the 
benefit  of  some  knowledge  on  these 
points,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
study  the  question  at  all.  I  would  prefer 
to  tell  the  President,  "Go  ahead  and  buy 
sugar  on  any  basis  you  please." 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
I>ose. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Earlier  in  our  dis- 
cussion the  majority  leader  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  sugar  bill  could  be 
attached  to  a  House-passed  bill.  I 
should  like  to  inquire  whether  the  reso- 
lution may  be  properly  attached  to  a 
House-passed  bill  which  has  come  to 
us  and  has  been  assigned  to  the  Finance 
Committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  it  can  be.  because  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  germaneness. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  suggest  that  we 
might  consider  attaching  this  resolution 
to  another  Hou.se  passed  bill,  and  thus 
leave  the  sugar  bill  where  It  Is.  reposing 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  not 
risk  not  being  able  to  get  a  bill  to  handle 
when  we  come  back  in  August. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Such  a  suggestion 
would,  of  course,  meet  one  of  the  main 
objections  I  raised  a  while  ago.  How- 
ever, if  we  did  that.  It  would  be  useless, 
because  the  House  would  be  adament  in 
saying.  "You  will  send  us  our  bill,  or  you 
will  get  nothing."  And  that  is  what  we 
would  get. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  it  Is  important 
that  we  legislate  on  sugar  in  the  near 
future.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  the  Senate  to  rescind 
its  recess  resolution,  that  this  measure 
be  referred  to  the  committee  for  2  or  3 
days,  and  that  we  complete  the  legisla- 
tion next  week 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  modify 
my  amendment  so  that  I  may  meet  the 
point  raised  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  that 
purpose? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield,  provided  I 
do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  4,  line  3,  I  propose  to  strike  out 
"Shall  first"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"may." 

On  page  four,  line  11.  strike  out  "shall 
next  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may." 

That  would  leave  the  matter  com- 
pletely within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  he  will  not  have 
the  power  to  purchase. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  He  will  have  the 
power  to  purchase. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  send  his 
amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  the 
fact  that  on  page  3  the  President  would 
be  emix)wered  to  deal  with  the  Cuban 
quota,  and  if  he  should  decide  to  take 
away  any  amount  that  he  desires,  so  far 
as  that  goes,  it  shall  be  apportioned  as 
follows,  and  I  quote: 

First,  there  shall  be  allotted  to  other  for- 
eign countries  for  which  quotas  are  assigned, 
or  portlona  thereof,  not  less  than  3.000  or 
more  than  10,000  short  tons,  bo  that  any 
country  receiving  from  3,000  tona  to  10,000 
tons  may  all  receive  10,000  tons. 

The  resolution  which  we  originally  pro- 
posed dealt  with  the  problem  in  this 
manner :  We  sought  to  give  the  President 
the  power  to  deal  with  the  Cuban  quota, 
and  in  the  next  section  we  gave  him  the 
F>ower  to  go  into  the  open  market  and 
buy  sugar  from  wherever  he  could  buy  it. 
without  in  any  manner  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  countries  from  whom  we 
purchased  to  believe  that  we  were  giv- 
ing them  an  allocation  of  sugar.  We 
would  buy  on  the  open  market,  the  same 
as  anybody  else  would  buy  from  those 
foreign  countries. 

As  certainly  as  we  i>ass  the  resolution, 
we  shall  give  ourselves  more  trouble  than 
we  now  have.  We  will  only  multiply  our 
troubles  with  the  countries  of  South 
America  and  Central  America.  They 
are  verj'.  very  sensitive  people.  They 
cannot  be  made  to  understand  why  it  is 
that  we  allocate  to  them  10.000  tons  this 
year,  and  give  them  the  right  to  sell  that 
and  obtain  a  2-cent  differential,  and 
then  the  next  year  take  it  away  from 
them.    They  will  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  viH  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER      I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
I'rom  Louisiana  if  he  has  any  copies  of  the 
proposed  bill  on  that  side  of  the  aisle? 
I  am  being  accused  of  having  the  only 
copy  available  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  a  committee 
print  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr  AIKEN  Good.  Then  there  are 
two  copies. 

Mr  MORSE.  There  are  only  two  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am  advised. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor  for  the 
time  being 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  jieid? 

Mr    ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 


is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  if  he  believes  it 
would  be  a  practical  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  would  serve  the  immediate 
purposes  of  the  moment,  if  we  merely 
struck  everything  in  the  House  sugar 
bill  as  it  came  over  and  substituted  the 
language  of  the  Senate  resolution  which 
we  sent  to  the  House  today,  or  yesterday, 
or  whenever  it  was.  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  the  President. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  much  pre- 
fer that,  except  that  in  so  doing  we  will 
lose  the  onlj-  vehicle  we  have  w  ith  which 
to  write  a  sugar  bill  when  we  return  in 
August 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  What  wUl  happen. 
as  I  pointed  out,  is  that  there  will  be 
delays  on  the  part  of  the  House.  The 
House  will  wait,  just  as  surely  as  I  am 
speaking,  until  perhaps  2  days  before 
Labor  Day.  which  will  be  about  when 
we  might  expect  to  adjourn,  put  a  bill 
on  the  desk,  and  say.  "Pass  that  or  get 
nothing  ■•  That  is  what  will  happen 
again.  That,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  we  should  not  use  this  bill 
tonight  In  order  to  do  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
other  Senator.s  have  proposed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  three  segments  of  government  to 
consider  with  reference  to  this  proposal. 
The  first  is  the  House,  where  it  origi- 
nated. The  House  has  some  pride  about 
it.  That  was  evidenced  by  the  resolu- 
tion they  sent  over,  lecturing  us  on  their 
constitutional  prerogatives  and  the  eva- 
sion of  those  prerogatives  by  the  Sen- 
ate. That  is  not  vmusual.  I  remember 
all  the  speeches  I  made  on  the  House 
floor  when  I  was  a  Member,  and  how  I 
used  to  scold  the  Senate,  as  my  distin- 
guished friend.  Representative  Anderson 
remembers.  He  sened  with  me  and  re- 
members well  how  we  stood  on  our  pre- 
rogative and  scolded  the  Senate. 

Still,  we  must  be  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  House  has  sent  us  a  bill.  We 
cannot  simply  take  the  position  that  the 
Senate  will  entirely  dictate  what  will 
happen  in  this  field.  That  is  the  first 
point. 

Second,  the  President  and  the  State 
Department  have  some  interest  in  this 
matter.  I  have  talked  with  represent- 
atives of  the  State  Department.  They 
tliink  we  have  this  measure  in  reason- 
ably good  shape,  notwithstanding  all  the 
speculations  as  to  its  impact  on  foreign 
policy  and  what  It  may  do  to  our  rela- 
tionships with  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. I  can  say  that  with  knowledge 
and  with  authority  now. 

We  have  the  President  to  consider.  I 
think  I  can  speak  with  knowiedge  on 
that  subject,  after  a  discussion  with  the 
White  House  not  too  long  ago.  This  bill 
would  be  acceptable.  All  of  those  fac- 
tors must  be  considered  if  we  plan  to 
tear  the  bill  apart. 

Second,  I  point  out  that  we  forget  that 
we  are  amending  the  title  of  the  bill.  As 
it  came  from  the  House,  it  was  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended.  The  title  has  been  amended. 
as  suggested  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.    It  reads:  "To  Amend 


the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  Amended." 
We  do  not  extend  the  act  which  dies  on 
December  31  of  this  year.  We  merely 
amend  it,  and  then  we  will  give  further 
attention  to  the  matter  when  we  return 
on  August  8,  after  the  recess. 

The  third  thing  I  point  out  is  that  we 
give  the  President  the  power,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  title  2.  for  the 
remainder  of  1960.  from  now,  during  the 
existence  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  no  fur- 
ther, to  deal  w  ith  the  Cuban  situation. 

The  President  may  do  one  thing  or 
another,  but  this  I  know:  The  intensity 
of  his  feeling  on  this  subject,  because  of 
the  deterioration  of  that  condition,  is 
such  that  he  is  quite  insistent  that  he 
have  a  weapon  with  which  to  deal  with 
the  situation  before  Congress  goes  home. 
If  we  fail  to  do  so.  assuming,  of  course, 
that  it  is  constitutionally  .appropriate 
and  correct,  the  President  will  call  us 
back.  I  believe  I  can  say  that  tonight  on 
the  Senate  floor  with  authority,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  White  House,  becaxise 
evidently  the  executive  department  is  in 
possession  of  information  with  respect 
to  Cuba  which  we  do  not  possess.  That 
is  the  reason  why  there  is  such  an  in- 
tensity of  leeline  on  this  subject. 

So  somethmg  must  be  done.  If  we  do 
not  do  it  tomght^ — assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  House  wa:t^  -^^r.  us — then  of 
course  we  shall  h..ve  u  ci  .i  next  week — 
either  on  Monday  ov  nie.^aay  o:  Wednes- 
day, or  sometime  btlore  wl  leave  Wash- 
ington. That  is  just  as  certain  as  it  is 
certain  that  I  am  standing  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  tonight. 

Next,  we  struck  out  some  of  these  com- 
plicated provisions. 

And  then — in  line  with  the  new  sug- 
gestions offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  a  onetime 
very  distinguished  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  was  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture when  I  w  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  and  had 
to  deal  with  him  on  this  very  subject,  as 
he  so  very  well  knows — what  we  do :  If  we 
are  going  to  cut  a  quota  somewhere  and 
if  we  are  going  to  make  provision  for 
providing  sugar  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, we  have  to  find  a  deficit.  Where 
shall  we  find  it?  The  bill  first  said  "siiall 
first  be  allocated  to  other  foreign  coun- 
tries." By  means  of  the  amendment, 
that  has  now  been  modified  to  say  that  it 
"may  first  be  allocated  to  other  foreign 
countries."  That  takes  care  of  the  five 
countries  enumerated  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  next  amendment  is  to  change,  on 
page  4,  in  subparagraph  cii'i  the  word 
"shall"  to.  "may",  so  there  "may  next 
be  apportioned  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  15  per  centimi  of  the  re- 
mainder of  such  importation."  That 
puts  the  discretion  into  the  hands  of  the 
President. 

Does  any  Senator  think  the  President 
will  deal  inequitably  not  only  with  the 
foreign  countries,  but  also  with  the 
Philippines?  Certainly  not  if  we  know 
the  temper  of  the  President.  He  is  one 
of  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  persons 
ever  to  grace  the  White  House,  and  he 
will  rely  on  the  suggestions  and  the  ad- 
vice of  those  who  have  competence  and 
expert  knowledge  in  this  field. 
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Finally,  we  say  The  balance,  includ- 
ing? any  unflUed  balance  from  alloca- 
tion-s."  and  so  forth,  may  be  purchfised" 
in  certain  areas  Why  was  that  done? 
I'l  was  done  for  a  very  Lr<x>d  reason.  The 
State  Department  and  the  White  House 
were  fearful  that  if  we  left  the  word 
•'shall"  in  the  bill,  the  President  would 
have  to  buy  sugar  from  Trujillo — from 
the  Dominican  Repub;;c.  and  that  gave 
the  President  L'reat  concern.  So  that 
part  has  been  modified. 

When  we  stop  and  consider  that  we 
have  to  sausf  y  the  Senate  and  satisfy  the 
House  and  satisfy  the  State  Department 
and  satisfy  the  Chief  Executive,  I  think 
this  bill — notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  comes  here  at  a  most  unseasonable 
hour,  when  the  spirit  droops  and  when 
the  mind  is  not  too  acute  and  not  too 
perceptive — and  I  do  not  mind  confess- 
ing publicly  that  I  am  growing  pretty 
tired,  myself,  because  I  got  in  bed  at 
2  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  and  now  the 
clock  shows  5  minutes  after  1 — raises  this 
question:  Assuming  that  the  House  will 
'.^ait.  are  we  soing  to  get  this  job  done, 
and  for  how  long?  Until  August  8.  no 
longer  Then  we  will  be  back  here,  to 
work  our  will  on  it,  because  we  shall  not 
have  extended  the  Sugar  Act :  we  shall 
simply  have  amended  it.  to  provide  emer- 
gency powers  to  the  President.  And  at 
the  same  time  we  shall  make  it  possible 
to  procure  su£,'ar  from  various  areas,  and 
still  maintain  a  very  sweet  relationship 
with  those  countries.      ILaughttr.  1 

Mr  President,  that  is  a  sugary  rela- 
tion-ship.      ;  Laughter.  1 

If  I  know  the  temper  of  the  President, 
he  would  pvocef-d  most  cautiously,  so  as 
not  to  offend  any  countn,-.  and  would 
express  the  hope  that  after  we  have  re- 
turncxl  from  the  recess,  the  Congress 
would  quickly  give  this  matter  primary' 
consideracion,  because  the  Sugar  Act  ex- 
pires on  December  31,  and  this  measure 
does  not  extend  the  act;  it  merely 
amends  it. 

of  Louisiana      Mr.  Presi- 
Senator    from    Illinois 


LONG 

will    the 


Mr  President,  I  have 
but  I  shall  be  glad  t-o 


Mr 
dent, 
yield  ^ 

Mr  DIRKPEN 
stated  my  case: 
yield 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  change 
of  the  word  shall"  to  ■may"  makes  a 
great  amount  of  difference,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  well  knows. 

Mr    DIRKSEN      Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  view  of 
the  changes  it  seems  to  me  the  measure 
IS  put  pretty  much  in  line  with  what 
the  Senate  agreed  to,  by  imanimous  vote, 
as  temporary  authority  to  handle  this 
matter,  which  the  President  could  exer- 
cise during  the  next  30  days.  Upon 
that  basis.  I  feel  very  much  more  at- 
tracted to  :t 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  have 
one  further  observation  to  make,  and 
then  I  shall  resume  my  seat:  I  f.ssume 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Mhrse  '  will  offer  a  substi- 
tute which,  in  effect,  will  leave  in  only 
the  Cuban  portion,  on  page  3  of  the 
measure,  and  will  strike  out  all  else.  I 
have  not  seen  the  text;  but  from  his  dis- 
cussion I  assume  that  is  what  he  will  do. 


If  that  is  what  he  does,  the  measure 
then  will  say  nothing,  of  coiu-se,  about 
procuring  sugar  to  meet  the  deficit  if  the 
Cuban  quota  is  cut.  This  has  some 
specifics;  but  under  the  new  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  it  v/ill  be  put  on  a  permissive 
basis,  not  a  mandatory  basis,  and  will 
effectuate  the  same  result. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  a  little 
pride  is  involved — the  pride  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  do  not  want  to 
affront  the  House.  I  think  this  bill, 
with  these  suggestions  and  these  amend- 
ments, Ls  the  most  agreeable  thing  we 
can  do:  and  I  earnestly  and  fervently 
hope  that  although  it  is  10  minutes 
after  1,  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  still  be  patient  a  while  longer,  and 
that  we  can  get  this  matter  disposed  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  to  the  changes  he  has  just 
now  suggested. 

I  suggest  that  on  page  4,  in  line  3,  we 
do  what  we  did  in  line  16,  namely,  change 
the  word  "allocated  to"  to  "purchased 
from.  '  We  do  not  want  to  create  the 
impression  of  an  allocation,  at  that  point 
in  the  bill,  any  more  than  we  did  in 
the  line  farther  down  on  that  page. 

Would  the  Senator  consider  that  would 
be  a  wise  extension  of  his  second  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's suggestion  improves  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  modify  my  amendment,  in 
line  3.  to  read  "There  may  be  purchased 
from  other  foreign  countries." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  made. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  And  in  line  1 1 ,  should 
we  not  use  the  same  language — "There 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines"? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  and  I  so 
modify  the  amendment  in  line  11. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve one  thing  has  not  been  mentioned — 
namely,  that  by  the  language  on  page  3 
of  the  bill,  a  certain  part  of  the  Cuban 
allotment,  if  it  were  canceled,  would 
come  to  domestic  sugar  producers  to  fill, 
if  they  had  the  sugar  with  which  to  fill 
It.  I  do  not  believe  that  has  been 
mentioned. 

Senators  will  note  in  lines  21  to  23  that 
that  is  set  forth  in  these  words: 

Provided,  however.  That  any  part  of  such 
quantity  equivalent  to  the  proration  of  do- 
mestic deficits  to  the  country  whose  quota 
has  been  reduced  may  be  allocated  to  do- 
mestic areas. 

I  call  attention  to  that  fact,  because  in 
the  memorandum  coming  from  Mr. 
Myers,  I  note  that  161,800  tons  would 
come  under  that  classification — that  is. 
Cuba's  share  of  deficits  which  will  go  to 
her  within  the  next  few  days  unless  the 
President  is  left  with  power  to  cancel 
that.  And,  judging  from  what  I  have 
heard  about  the  sugar  that  is  available 
in  this  country,  I  think  much  of  that 
would  be  available  to  be  supplied. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  the  changing  of 
the  word  "shall"  to  "may"  changes  the 
situation  in  the  le&si.  but  the  bill  Is 
still  restricted  to  the  same  countries 
under  the  word  "may"  as  under  the  word 
"shall.  '  I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  the 
slightest  bit  of  difference. 

Here  we  are  trying  to  write  a  sugar 
bill,  even  though  a  temporary  one,  at  10 
minutes  past  1  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
there  are  many  people  to  be  affected  by 
what  we  do  here  tonight:  the  domestic 
cane  producers,  the  beet  producers,  the 
foreign  countries  with  which  we  try  to 
get  along  on  reasonable  terms,  the  do- 
mestic consumers — 180  million  of  them — 
and,  if  one  wants  to  add  another  group, 
those  who  have  investments  in  the  sugar 
industry.  They  are  a  reasonably  import- 
ant consideration. 

I  think  we  are  making  a  horrible  mis- 
take in  trying  to  write  a  sugar  bill  at 
this  late  hour. 

If  the  President  wants  authority  to 
deal  with  the  Cuban  situation,  he  can 
find  It  in  the  five  lines  at  the  top  of  page 
3.  and  he  does  not  need  the  rest  of  the 
complicated  bill. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  how 
anyone  expects  us  to  vote  on  all  the  com- 
plicated matter  contained  in  the  bill.  We 
do  not  have  copies  of  the  bill.  We  do 
not  have  information  on  it.  We  have  had 
no  hearings  of  any  kind. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  be  pretty  bad 
business,  and  possibly  castly  business,  if 
we  try  to*write  a  sugar  bill  at  10  mmutes 
past  1  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning. 

Several  Senators.     Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  ought 
to  have  a  quoriun  here,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  If  anyone  wants 
to  ride  roughshod  over  the  Senate,  let 
him  try  it.  but  I  want  a  quorum. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  of  the  pressures  being  exerted  to 
obtain  an  immediate  vote,  but  I  have 
been  in  this  situation,  in  my  16  years  in 
the  Senate,  so  many  times  that  shouts  of 
"vote"  do  not  bother  me  when  I  want  to 
serve  notice  of  a  mistake  the  Senate  is 
about  to  make. 

I  agree  with  everything  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  said.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  able  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  He  and  I  have 
traveled  throughout  Latin  America,  as 
have  other  members  of  the  committee. 
We  have  been  confronted  in  capital  after 
capital  all  over  Latin  America  with  the 
sugar  quota  problem.  It  happens  al- 
ready to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  discontent  through 
Latin  America.  In  spite  of  all  the  work 
we  have  been  trying  to  do  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  respect  to  it, 
we  are  confronted  here,  on  this  Sunday 
morning,  at  1:15  a.m.,  with  pressures 
for  sj)eedy  action  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  without  a  min- 
ute of  hearings  on  the  proposal,  on  the 
sugar  quota  problem,  that  is  going  to 
arise  to  plague  us  time  and  time  again. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  correct 
when  he  points  out  that  changing  the 
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word  "shall"  to  "may"  does  not  in  any 
way  change  the  fact  that  the  House  pro- 
posal, in  effect,  limits  the  action  to  the 
countries  mentioned  therein,  and  they 
are  going  to  continue  to  believe  they  have 
some  rights  vested  in  them  through  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

The  countries  in  Latin  America  are  not 
interested  in  parliamentary  gymnastics 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
over  the  word  "shall '  or  "may."  So  far 
as  they  arc  concerned,  they  will  think 
the  word  "may  "  gives  them  the  same 
right  as  the  word  "shall."  I  invite  Sen- 
ators to  go  down  there  to  try  to  explain 
the  difference  to  them,  and  they  will  see 
what  the  respon.se  win  be. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
pointed  out,  we  do  not  have  to  have  the 
Anderson  amendments  in  the  bill  other 
than  the  provision  which  provides  au- 
thority to  the  Pi-esident  to  take  the  ac- 
tion necessary  in  order  to  fix  the  Cuban 
quota. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  administration 
has  said  to  us  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  am  accustomed  to  hear- 
ing, at  the  last  minute  in  debate,  about 
some  telephone  conversation  that  has 
been  held  between  the  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  White  House,  or  the  State 
Department,  or  some  other  department 
of  the  Government  It  always  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference  when  one  has 
those  representatives  before  the  commit- 
tee, in  hearings,  presenting  testimony, 
and  subject  to  examination  upon  that 
testimony. 

We  have  had  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  they  have 
never  testified  in  support  of  any  such 
proposal  as  that  before  the  Senate  to- 
night. What  they  have  testified  to  is 
that  they  need  the  very  substitute  the 
Senator  from  Vennont  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  are  going  to  ofler  before 
the  Senate  finally  disposes  of  the  matter. 
Whether  the  Senate  likes  it  or  not.  the 
Senate  is  going  to  be  given  the  chance 
to  vote  on  it,  and  there  is  going  to  be  an 
iirging  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
it.  because  on  a  matter  as  vital  as  this, 
I  think  Members  of  the  Senate  ought 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  a  record 
vote. 

Repre.sentatives  of  the  executive  de- 
partment have  come  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  We  have  had  sev- 
eral briefings  on  this  matter  in  which 
there  have  been  discussions  of  the  sugar 
quota  problem.  Every  time  the  State  De- 
partment representatives  have  talked  to 
us,  they  have  talked  to  us  in  terms  of  the 
recommendation  that  we  give  to  the 
President  the  power — the  substitute  we 
are  going  to  offer  will  seek  to  give  to 
him — to  administer  the  Cuban  quota 
this  year.  The  Important  thing  is  to 
give  the  President  the  power.  The  State 
Department  oflBcials  have  said  that  this 
is  the  important  thing,  when  they  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
it. 

I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  the 
administration  would  go  along  with  the 
bill.  I  expect  the  administration  would, 
if  it  thought  it  ccmld  not  get  anythmg 
better.     But  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the 


administration  were  given  the  opix)rtun- 
ity  to  testify  on  this  matter  and  to  ex- 
pi-ess  its  preference,  it  would  not  say  it 
wanted  the  pending  proposal,  but  it 
would  say  It  wanted  the  power  to  be  given 
to  the  President  for  the  time  being,  until 
the  Congress  can  work  out  a  strong 
Sugar  Act.  That  should  be  the  job  be- 
fore us  when  we  get  back  here  in  August, 
and  that  is  what  we  should  do,  rather 
than  to  create  the  problems  we  are  go- 
ing to  create  by  adopting  the  Anderson 
amendments  in  their  present  form. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  preat 
deal  of  trouble  in  Guatemala,  and  we 
have  taken  a  pretty  vigorous  stand  as  a 
nation  with  regard  to  Guatemala. 
Things  have  been  coming  along  in 
Guatemala.  I  know  of  no  Latin  .Ameri- 
can government  that  has  been  more 
anti-Castro  than  has  Guatemala  in  re- 
cent months.  But  it  is  also  well  known 
that  Guatemala  thinks  it  is  getting  a  raw- 
deal  on  sugar,  and  our  Government's 
policies  on  sugar  toward  that  countiT  are 
a  source  of  ill  will.  We  shall  make  it 
worse  tonight  if  we  adopt  the  Anderson 
amendments  in  their  present  form,  be- 
cause the  people  of  Guatemala  are  go- 
ing to  interpret  the  action  as  leaving 
them  outside,  looking  in. 

Ecuador  is  another  country  in  which 
we  have  some  serious  problems  in 
Ecuador  the  sugar  policy  is  one  of  the 
bases  of  criticisms  of  Ecuador  against 
the  United  States.  We  are  about  to 
adopt  amendments  tonight  that  will  be 
interpreted  by  many  persons  in  Ecua- 
dor as  being  another  slap  in  their  face, 
and  as  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  in  Ecuador. 

There  is  El  Salvador.  We  are  having 
our  troubles  in  El  Salvador.  Here,  again, 
American  sugar  pohcy  is  one  of  the  bases 
of  the  criticisms  against  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  going  to  interpret 
the  amendments  as  a  slap  in  their  face. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Brazil. 

I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
how  we  can  be  this  shortsighted.  There 
can  be  no  excuse  that  we  are  under  pres- 
sure and  that  we  can  justify  this  action 
because  we  are  under  pressure. 

The  fact  is  that  all  we  need  to  do 
between  now  and  August  8  is  to  pass 
that  section  of  the  Anderson  amend- 
ments which  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
pointed  out  would  give  to  the  President 
the  discretionary  power  to  follow  the 
course  of  action  he  thinks  necessary  in 
our  best  national  interest  in  respect  to 
the  Cuban  sugar  quota. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  says  that 
my  subsitute  is  not  going  to  do  anjahing 
about  the  deficit.  We  do  not  need  to  do 
do  anything  about  the  deficit  between 
now  and  August  8.  If  we  return  August 
8,  we  can  take  care  of  the  deficit  prob- 
lem then.  We  do  not  have  to  take  care  of 
the  deficit  problem  in  any  amendment 
adopted  tonight. 

The  job  before  the  U.S  Senate  tonight 
is  to  adopt  what  we  believe  is  a  sugar 
program  which  w  ill  be  in  the  best  foreign 
policy  interests  of  the  United  States. 

What  Senators  are  trying  to  do,  in  my 
judgment,  ts  to  fly  in  the  face  of  facts  on 
the  basis  of  the  argument  that  the  House 
has  the  heat  on. 


Mr.  President.  I  do  not  scorch  very 
easily.    I  have  an  asbestos  hide. 

I  think  we  ought  to  submit  the  situa- 
tion to  the  House.  The  House  has  some 
responsibility,  too.  In  respect  to  Ameri- 
can foreign  relations  in  Latin  America. 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
such  respect  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  I  think  If 
we  took  a  little  time  between  now  and 
sunrise  for  people  in  the  House  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
problems  the  bill  will  create  in  Latin 
America,  the  House  Members  will  decide, 
now  that  we  have  respected  their  pro- 
cedural rights,  and  now  that  the  bill  goes 
to  them  in  a  proper  parliamentary  form, 
that  they  should  recede  from  their  posi- 
tion and  join  with  us  in  the  position  that 
they,  also,  do  not  wish  to  follow  a  course 
of  action  which  would  create  greater 
problems  between  the  United  States  and 
the  countries  of  Latin  America 

I  do  not  ask  Senators  to  follow  this 
course  of  action  merely  because  those  of 
us  on  the  sut^ommittee  which  deals  with 
Latin  American  affairs  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  are 
seeking  to  warn  the  Senate — we  hope 
before  it  is  too  late — about  the  great 
mistake  the  Senate  my  make  tonight. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  TMr.  Ellender]  has 
also  warned  Sena:  -5  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr  Lon,.  who  is  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  one  of  our  keen  students 
of  Latin  American  problem.s,  has  been 
warning  the  Senate 

This  is  not  a  time  for  haste.  Now  is 
a  time  to  put  up  a  sign  in  the  Senate, 
saying:    "Go  slow.    Take  your  time  " 

Although  I  think  we  could  do  what 
I  have  suggested  between  now  and  morn- 
ing. If  we  do  not  wish  to  do  it  that  way, 
if  we  wish  to  have  more  time,  and  even 
though  I  should  like  to  see  us  recess  be- 
tween now  and  morning,  in  my  judg- 
ment we  ought  to  come  back  on  Monday 
and  take  more  time  to  legislate  on  Mon- 
day. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  along 
with  what  I  am  satisfied  will  prove  to  be 
a  great  mistake  insofar  as  American 
foreign  policy  is  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

Mr,  D"WOIlSH.\K  Mr  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRE.S:dING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion IS  heard  The  clerk  will  continue 
to  call  the  rolL 
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Green 

McCarthy 

Oraenlng 

McClellaa 

Hart 

Man->flelcl 

H.irtfce 

M  jrse 

Hayden 

Morton 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

•;No     275: 

Aiken 

AKott 

Anrlerson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Brunsdaie  Hicker.lXiper  Mjss 

Carroll  Holland  Mondt 

Case.  N  J  H.-^i.ska  Ma-^k.e 

Case.  3   Dak  H-impnrey  Fruuty 

Church  .J.+.Kson  Fruxni:re 

C  lark  J  -^  •■•  1  ts  R  <i ::  d  ;  1  ph 

Curtis  J(j*i-\son,  Tei  6*  ott 

Dlrksen  Jordan  3:nuh 

Dodd  Keating  Sparkman 

Dworshak  K°r=\:vor  Thurmond 

Kllender  Kuchel  Williams.  N  J. 

Engle  Lausche  Yarborough 

Ervln  L,.j:-.4.  La  Yotoxig.  N.  Dak 

Fong  I.  ibk  Young.  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum IS  present^ 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakor.a  Mr  Pres- 
ident   a  parliamentary-  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  The 
Senator  wiU  state  it 

Mr  CASE  of  S<juth  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  understand 
the  situation  correctly  that  the  vote  will 
come  on  the  Anderson  amendments 
which  are  m  the  nature  of  perfecting 
amendment.s.  and  that  if  they  shoula  be 
agreed  to.  it  will  still  be  in  order  for 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
to  offer  hi.s  motion  as  a  substitute  to 
strike  and  to  insert  a  substitute'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  are  in  the  nature  of  per- 
fecting' amendments.  They  take  prece- 
dence over  a  substitute.  Whether  they 
are  a={reed  to  or  rejected,  the  proposed 
amendment  or  substitute  of  the  Senator 
from  Ore^'on  will  be  in  order. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
president.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  that 
ruling.  I  think  the  Anderson  amend- 
ments are  better  than  the  bill.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Anderson  amendments.  I 
thmk  the  Morse  substitute  would  be  a 
further  improvement  and  I  shall  then 
vote  for  the  Morse  substitute. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry- 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  AIKETN  Are  the  Anderson 
amendments  a  substitute  for  the  bill? 

The  PREi^IDING  OFFICER  No,  the 
Anderson  amendments  are  perfecting 
amendments,  and  not  a  substitute  for  the 
bill 

Mr  AIKEN  Then  an  amendment 
which  is  a  complete  substitute,  as  I  as- 
sume the  M  irse  amendment  is.  would  be 
in  order ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amer.dment  -a  ill  be  in  order,  whether  the 
perfecting  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  are  agreed  to 
or  rejected 

Tlie  question  is  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  as  modi- 
fied The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  les;i.<;lative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIEIJD  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  Mr  Robert- 
son 1 .    the   Senator   from   'V^.'^it   Virginia 


Mr.  Byrd:.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Mr  Cannon  1,  the  Senator  from  New 
Me.xico  Mr  Chavez  I,  the  Senator 
from  Illmois  Mr  E>ocglas].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missis.sippi  [Mr.  E.astland], 
the  55enat<jr  frum  Delaware  ^Mr. 
Fre-^r  .  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
Mr.  Hill  J.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  =  Mr.  J'ih.n.ston  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  i  Mr.  Talmadge'.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Kerr). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  Mc- 
Namara  : .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr  MoNRONEYi.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr  PastoreI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  i  Mr  Russell  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr  SmathersI, 
the  Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr  GoreI,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr  FulbrightI,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming 'M:  McGeeI.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  Mr  Murray],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  OMahoneyI,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr,  Symington] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible  1.  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas  1.  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear],  the  Senator 
JBouth  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston!,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson  I,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr  McGeeI,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamaraI.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson!, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers  I ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  StennisI  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall), 
the  Senators  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges  and  Mr.  Cotton  1  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  IMr  Salton- 
stallI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart  1  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Martin] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwaterI.  the 
SenatdT  from  Connecticut  (Mr  Bush], 
the  Sena'.  :  t:om  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson 
and  Mr  --  m  eppelI.  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Wiley),  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  !  Mr  Williams) 
are  necessarily  absent.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senators  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Beall  and  Mr.  Butler),  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges 
and  Mr.  Cotton  I ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    [Mr.    Bush),    the    Senator 


from  Indiana  (Mr.  CapehartJ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result   was  announced — yeas   50. 
nays  7,  as  follows; 
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So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stitute which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  a.sk 
to  have  stated  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  to  insert  the  following: 

That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 

The  President  shall  determine  the  quota 
for  Cuba  under  such  Act  for  the  balance 
of  the  calendar  year  1960  In  such  amount 
or  amounts  as  he  shall  find  from  time  to 
time  to  be   in  the  national   Interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  What 
was  the  year  reference?  Was  it  fiscal 
year  1960? 

Mr.  MORSE.  1960.  It  is  the  same  as 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  the 
calendar  year? 

Mr   MORSE.     I  took  it  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Which  is  it?  It  makes 
quite  a  bit  of  difference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Pie 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  amendment 
reads  "calendar  year." 


1960 
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Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  says  he  is  willing  to 
limit  debate  to  10  minutes  on  each  side, 
if  he  can  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

If  that  is  agreeable,  all  Senators  will 
know  that  we  shall  vote  shortly.  I  ask 
that  10  minutes  of  debate  be  allowed  on 
each  side,  and  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-coasent  re- 
quest with  resjx'ct  to  the  time  limitation? 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  half  minute  out  of 
the  10  minutes.  I  shall  not  object  to 
the  10-minute  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest with  respect  to  the  time  limitation? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I   ask   for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Case) 
a    question    in    regard    to    the    question 
which  he  raised.     Is  the  amendment  in 
its  present  form  the  way  he  wanted  it? 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  wanted 
It  to  apply  to  the  calendar  year,  because 
the  fiscal  year  1960  has  already  passed. 
The      PRESIDINQ     OFFICER.     How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon yield  himself? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

We  have  already  debated  this  matter 
at  great  length.  I  merely  wish  to  sum- 
marize what  I  have  already  pointed  out. 
First,  my  amendment  puts  the  Senate 
in  the  same  position  It  was  in  when  we 
sent  the  resolution  to  the  House  orig- 
inally, except  that  we  are  now  in  proper 
parliamentary  form.  We  have  the  pro- 
posal as  an  amendment  to  a  House  bill. 
We  have  resj)ected  the  rights  of  the 
House,  which  should  always  be  respected. 
Second,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  the 
Anderson  amendment,  in  my  judgment, 
can  create  serious  difficulties  through- 
out Latin  America,  because  it  will  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  slap  in  the  face  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Latin  American 
countries,  such  as  Brazil,  Colombia. 
Venezuela.  El  Salvador.  Ecuador,  and 
Guatemala.  I^et  us  not  forget  that  these 
countries  are  among  our  greatest  friends, 
and  are  very  outstanding  anti-Castro 
nations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  also  like  to  point 
out  that  if  the  authority  in  the  Ander- 
son amendments  Is  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  he  reduces  the  Cuban  quota  for 
sugar,  without  allocating  it  to  any  other 
countries,  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  con- 
sumers in  America  will  go  up.  and  some- 
one is  going  to  make  a  big  killing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont stresses  the  fact  that  the  American 
consumers  have  a  great  interest.  We 
pointed  out  that  we  have  had  no  hear- 
ings on  this  matter,  which  involves  a 
very  important  American  foreign  policy 
problem. 


I  yield  myself  2  additional  mmutei, 
When  the  admimstration  witnesses 
have  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  regard  to  the  sugar 
matter — and  they  have  been  before  us 
several  times — they  have  been  urging 
that  we  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent some  kind  of  power  to  administer 
the  Cuban  quota,  as  a  weapon  with 
which  to  meet  the  Cuban  crisis.  This  is 
what  I  have  proposed  to  do  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

Even  though  the  hour  is  late,  I  believe 
the  House  ought  to  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  strengthen  the  IPresidenfs  hand 
without,  at  the  same  time,  following  a 
course  of  action  which  will  weaken  our 
position  in  a  great  many  parts  of  Latin 
America. 

We  are  to  return  on  August  8.  and  on 
August  8  we  can  start  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  sugar  bill  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen)  has  said  that  my  amendment  does 
not  take  care  of  the  deficit  problem. 
That  is  true.  It  is  not  intended  to.  The 
Sugar  Act  should  do  that.  We  should 
decide  that  problem  in  August,  when  we 
get  back.  We  should  then  have  full 
hearings,  with  State  Department  officials 
giving  testimony  in  chief  and  on  cross- 
examination.  In  this  way  we  can  find 
out  on  the  record  what  the  administra- 
tion needs  in  order  to  handle  this 
problem. 

I  now  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  agree  with  the  general  observations  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  The  House 
bill,  as  it  came  to  the  Senate,  would,  in 
my  judgment  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  raise  some  very 
complicated  international  problems, 
especially  with  Latin  America  and  some 
of  our  friends. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  with  Anderson 
perfecting  amendments  is  much  better 
than  the  House  bill  as  it  came  over. 
Therefore,  I  voted  for  the  Anderson 
amendments,  so  that  if  we  could  not  get 
the  substitute  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  offering,  we  would  at  least 
have  the  Anderson  amendments. 

I  believe  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  ts  oCfering — and  it  is  in  effect  the 
resolution  which  was  sent  to  the  House 
by  the  Senate  earlier — is  infinitely  better 
than  the  Anderson  amendments.  It  will 
give  the  President  leeway  to  handle  the 
situation  without  manipulating  the 
quotas  and  causing  embarrassment  It 
will  answer  the  question.  Then  when  we 
come  back  we  can  give  orderly  considera- 
tion to  the  matter  and  proceed  in  an 
orderly  way  that  will  be  satisfactory  all 
around. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  Pre.'-ident.  I  ."Should 
like  to  point  out  that  by  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  now  before  the  Senate  we 
will  be  redoing  what  we  did  last  night. 
by  adopting  the  substance  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  sent  to  the  other  body. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  will  be  doing 
under  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  The  situation  is  simple.  We 
will  have  had  no  hearings  whatever  in 


that  regard  It  involves  many  serious 
implications.  The  cry  of  the  Nation  to- 
day is  for  some  implementation  of  means 
to  deal  with  some  shameful  conduct  bv 
those  m  charge  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment, which  has  been  directed  against 
citizens  and  investors  of  this  Nation. 

If  the  Senate  rejects  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  it  will  mean 
that  we  will  fail  to  face  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  reserve  the  rest  of  my 
time.  I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  the  other  side  is 
willing  to  dq..the  same. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it 
w-ould  be  fantastic  if  after  marching  up 
the  hill  we  were  to  march  down  again, 
and  strip  the  Anderson  proposal.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  takes  just  about 
everything  out  of  it  and  leaves  only  the 
naked  provision  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority over  the  Cuban  quota.  He  says 
of  course  it  w  as  not  expected  to  deal  with 
the  deficit.  It  will  be  a  month  before  we 
return.  It  will  be  another  month  before 
we  get  anything  on  the  books.  That  is 
one-sixth  of  a  year.  When  we  are  deal- 
ing with  9  million  tons  of  sugar  which 
the  country  needs  every  12  months,  there 
are  involved  150  million  tons. 

The  Anderson  amendment  provides  on 
a  pcrmissivf  basis  what  w-e  are  to  get 
from  foreign  countries.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  says  it 
does  not  change  the  countries.  Cer- 
tainly it  does  not.  But  the  President 
does  not  have  to  buy  1  pound  from 
those  cotmtries  if  he  does  not  want  to  do 
so.  It  is  permissive  as  to  the  Philippines. 
It  gives  the  President  the  power  to  meet 
the  situation,  and  he  is  not  compelled  to 
buy  from  Trujillo  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

If  we  are  going  to  strip  the  bill  of  the 
Anderson  amendments,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  House  will  do.  I  have  an  idea 
that  perhapf.  they  will  reject  the  bill,  and 
that  will  be  the  end  of  it.  This  is  not 
said  as  a  threat.  I  simply  say  that  if 
what  has  been  disclosed  means  that  this 
situation  has  deteriorated,  we  either  stay 
here  or  we  come  back  and  meet  the 
problem. 

I  believe  tlie  bill  as  it  stands  is  in  good 
form.  I  do  not  propose  to  strip  it  to 
nothing  more  than  a  naked  power  deal- 
ing with  the  Cuban  quota,  leaving  un- 
said, unsolved,  and  unanswered  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  President  pcrmissively 
can  do  to  fill  the  deficit  in  the  American 
sugar  bowl  to  the  extent  of  150  million 
tons,  before  we  can  work  our  will  on 
this  matter  again. 

This  measure  does  not  extend  the 
act.  The  title  has  been  amended  The 
proposal  am?nds  the  Supar  Act  of  1948 
and  gives  the  President  power.  It  de- 
fines within  permissive  range  what  shall 
be  done,  taking  into  account  the  interest 
of  the  Stat«^  Department,  which  goes 
along  with  the  measure,  and  the  interest 
of  the  Whit<?  House,  which  goes  along 
with  it  and  has  to  exercise  the  power. 

Having  a  proper  regard  for  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislative  establishment. 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  best  serve  Lheu" 
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purpose  by  supporting  tiie  so-calied. 
Anderson  proposal,  and  rejecting  the 
Morse  substitute. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  \!r  Pif-sideM.  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  2  m:autes 
to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Te.xas  Mr  Pifs:- 
dent.  I  yield  2  rrimutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah 

Mr.  BENNETT  What  is  before  the 
Senalf  ;.^  tht'  '..i:..iL\-:e  which  was  be- 
fore us  earher.  when  the  issue  was  be- 
fore us,  and  the  question  w4o  raised 
whether  the  Pi-esiuent  could  acquire 
sugar  if  there  were  no  specific  provisions 
in  the  amendment. 

I  h.iv"  made  inquiries,  and  have  re- 
ceived information  to  this  effect. 

Those  of  us  famiUar  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
know  that  under  iL^  broad  power  i.,  has 
the  authority  to  buy  such  sugar  as  may 
be  needed  a.s  a  result  of  any  action  which 
the  President  might  take  under  this 
resolution.  For  many,  many  years  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  in 
times  of  emergency  purchased  com- 
modities of  all  kinds  at  times  and  places 
and  at  prices  needed  to  protect  the  na- 
tional interest. 

If  the  President  under  the  bill,  as 
amended,  should  in  effect  reduce  the 
Cuban  quota,  then  the  sum  total  of  the 
quotas  under  the  act  would  be  less  than 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  consumers.  This  bill  in  addition  to 
giving  the  President  the  power  to  de- 
termine tiie  Cuban  quota,  contemplates 
that  he  shall  have  the  power  to  acquire 
X  quota  either  in  foreign  countries  or 
domestic  areas  and  market  in  the  United 
States  such  replacement  sugar  as  may  be 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  this  ad- 
vice. I  do  not  believe  we  would  make  it 
impossible  for  the  President  to  acquire 
su?ar  if  ^ -'  adopted  the  Morse  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  I  say 
that  what  i.^  propo^'ed  :.s  r.'':^  ••h"  "^  I'^ip?*' 
way  to  dispose  of  our  pmbl'^n":  Tl^.ere 
were  only  two  votes  in  the  Comm;":^-''^  on 
Ways  and  Means  asra'.nst  the  resolution 
which  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
I'tah  NTr  Bfnnftt!.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Mr  McCarthy],  and  my- 
self. The  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
I  are  former  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House.  We 
recn<jn:7ed  'hat  this  was  not  the  way  to 
proceed 

If  we  A  ar.t  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  H'^u.se,  wp  mleht  as  well  go  ahead 
with  vne  propo-^al  we  have  adopted.  I 
do  not  say  it  is  the  last  word  in  human 
wi.sdom  I  do  not  say  it  is  perfect.  I 
say  it  furnishes  us  a  means  by  which  we 
can  meet  with  the  Hou.se  yet  tonight,  if 
they  do  not  accept  it  as  it  is.  and  work 
ovit  a  bill  That  is  what  I  should  like 
to  do 

I  fi  )  not  enjoy  staying  here  until  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  There  are  many 
rea.sons  whv  i  should  not  be  here  at  this 
hour  How^ner,  we  have  stayed  with  the 
bill  up  unM  now.  and  we  ought  to  try  to 
complete  :t  without  having  to  come  hack. 
next  wf^k 


If  we  leave  the  language  as  it  .s.  I  be- 
heve  It  wii:  be  acceptable.  Ihe  adoption 
of  the  amendment  suiiizested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  provide  us  with 
ne-v  difficulties. 

I  suL-,'est  that  we  vote  to  reject  the 
amendment  and  pass  the  bill  and  see 
what  the  Hou.se  will  do  with  it.  I  hope 
that  will  be  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  bill  will  be  to  disturb 
Latin  American  relations.  This  is  a 
Sugar  Act.  no  matter  how  we  try  to  de- 
scribe it  It  is  a  measure  on  which  we 
have  had  no  hearings.  We  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  the  testimony  of  State 
Department  ofBcials,  which  we  ought  to 
hear.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  give  the 
President  a  weapon  to  meet  Castro.  My 
substitute  does  that. 

■When  we  return  in  August,  we  can  pass 
a  Sugar  Act,  after  we  have  received  testi- 
mony, and  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
made. 

I  refa^e  to  believe  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  once 
they  understand  the  issue,  will  not  take 
the  position  that  we  ought  to  strengthen 
American  relations  with  Latin  America, 
and  not  weaken  them,  as  I  am  satisfied 
the  proposal  we  have  adopted  would  do, 
as  it  has  been  changed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  nuestion  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd 
and  Mr.  Robertson  1,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr  Ch-ave/i,  tlie  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dovg-lasI.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr  Fr»ar].  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill  I,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carouna  Mr.  John- 
ston', the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  !  Mr 
Kerr  I,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  i  Mr. 
McNam.ar.a  .  the  Senator  from  f^klahoma 
Mr  Mo.nroney  ;  the  SenaUjr  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr  Pa.store  .  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr  Russell  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  NL-  SmathersI,  the 
Senator  from  Mi.s.s;.x  ippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr. 
Talmadge  1  are  abst^nt  on  official  business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  tf.-^  !^>:i:trors 
from  Nevada  iMr  Bible  and  Mr  Ca.n- 
NON : ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
PuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kent^idy],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr  \T  GkeI. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  Mr  Mur- 
ray 1.  tlie  Senator  from  Wviming  iMr. 
OMahoney',  and  the  S^'nator  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mi.sfiourt  [Mr.  HznnincsJ  is  absent 
becau.se  of  illness 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
IMr.  Long  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr  MNamaraI  If 
present  and  voting,  U:>:  -enavir  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  would  vote    nay  ' 

I  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senators  from  Nevada  Mr 
Bible  and  Mr,  Cannon],  the  Stinator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland  I,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Frear],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  F  Mr  Robertson  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stbnnis],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  fMr.  DottclasI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr  1  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BeallI,  the 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges  and  Mr.  Cotton],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALLl   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  oflBclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martttj] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  oflQ- 
clal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  ScHOEPPEL],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr,  Cooper],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley],  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  are 
necessarily  absent.  If  present  and  vot- 
ing, the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper  )  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  29, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

(No.   277] 
YKAS— 29 


Allcen 

Ellender 

Long.  La. 

Allow 

Fong 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hlckeixlooper 

Morton 

CarroU 

Uruska 

Mundt 

Case,  N  J 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Case,  S.  Dak 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Javlta 

Randolph 

Clark 

Keating 

Scott 

Curt  la 

Kuchtl 

Spark  man 

Dworsb&k 

LAUsche 
NAYS— 80 

Anderson 

Oruenlng 

McClellan 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Brunsdale 

Hartke 

Mow 

Bnnh 

Hayden 

Muakle 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Jordan 

wmiams,  VJ. 

Engle 

Kefauver 

Yar  bo  rough 

Ervln 

Liisk 

Young.  N   nrvk 

Oreen 

McCarthy 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VO'lINO — 41 

Beall 

Fulbrlght 

Murray 

Bible 

Ooldwater 

0"Mahoncy 

Brtdges 

Oore 

Prtstore 

BuUer 

Hcnnlngs 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hill 

Russell 

Cannon 

Johnston.  S.C. 

Saltonstall 

Cape  hart 

Kennedy 

Schoeppel 

Carlson 

Kerr 

Smathors 

Cbavez 

Long.  Hawaii 

Stennls 

Cooper 

McOee 

Symlnfton 

Cotton 

McNamara 

Talmadgv 

Douxlaa 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Eastland 

MarUn 

WUllams,  Del. 

Frear 

McHironey 

So  Mr. 

Morsk'5  amendment  wa';  re 

jected. 

1960 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  fimendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  :s  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amend.-nents  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pa-^s? 

The  bill  (H.R.  12311)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended." 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKS  EN.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed.  (Putting  the 
question.) 

The  "ayes"  have  It.  and  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  is  aereed  to. 

Mr.  DWOR3HAK.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Was  there  a  motion  to  reconsider, 
and  then  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table? 
If  so.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  announced  the  result 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  ori 
its  amendments,  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives.  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  acreed  to. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry:  Was  a  motion 
made  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed,  and  was  a  motion  then 
made  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider?  Then.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announced  that  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  was  agreed  to — by  means  of 
a  voice  vote 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Mr  President,  in- 
tervening business  was  transacted.  The 
motion  was  not  made  immediately;  and 
I  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFP  The 
Chair  has  ruled 

In  connection  with  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  which  has  been 
agreed  to,  the  Chair  appoints  as  con- 
ferees the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennftt 


RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o'clock  and  4  minutes  a.m/>  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  3  o'clock  and  15  minutes  am  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 


by  the  Presidmf-  Officer 
in  the  chain. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R  12311  •  to  exu^nd 
for  1  year  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended ;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  Cooley.  Mr.  Poage,  Mr.  Albert, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  Mr  Hoeven, 
Mr.  Belcher,  and  Mr.  McIntire  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


Mr     liANDOLPH      H.^rtke  Long,  HawaU 

Hayden  Ixing,  La. 

Hickenlooper  Lusk 

Holland  McCarthy 

Hruska  McClellan 

Jackson  Mansfield 

Johnson.  Tex  Morse 

Jordan  Mundt 

Keating  Muskie 

Kuchel  Prouty 

Lausche  Proxmlre 


Randolph 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUllams.  N.J 

Yar  borough 

Young,  Ohio 


RECESb 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  17  minutes  a  m.  •  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair 

At  6  o'clock  and  8  minutes  a.m..  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Bartlett  in 
the  chair  • . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
12311 )  to  extend  for  1  year  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended 


EXTENSION     OF     SUGAR     ACT 
1948 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 


OF 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  repwrt  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R  12311)  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  con.'^ideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  2781 


Aiken 

Case,  N  J 

Dworshak 

Allott 

Case,  S  Dak. 

Ellender 

Bartlett 

Church 

Engle 

Bennett 

Clark 

Ervln 

Bush 

Curtis 

Fong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Dlrksen 

Goldwater 

CarroU 

Dodd 

Han 

The       PRESIDING       OFFICER 
quorum  is  present. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messagt?  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion <S.  Con.  Res.  112  >  providing  for  an 
adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  from 
July  2,  1960,  to  August  8,  1960,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution <H.  Con.  Res.  712 1  authorizing 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
sign  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
daiy  pas.>ed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled,  notwuthstanding  the  ad- 
journment of  the  two  Houses  until  Au- 
gust 8  and   15    I960 


EXTENSION     OF     SUGAR     ACT     OP 
1948— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
conference  report.  The  results  of  the 
conference  between  the  managers  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  were  that  the 
Senate  amendments  were  accepted  by 
the  House  with  these  exceptions: 

First,  the  act  would  be  extended  until 
April  1  of  next  year  rather  than  allowed 
to  expire  on  December  31  of  this  year. 
The  House  was  absolutely  insistent  upon 
that  provision,  because  it  is  the  position 
of  the  House  that  if  it  is  to  consider  an- 
other act,  it  should  hold  hearings  on  it, 
consider  it,  and  allow  others  to  present 
their  views.  When  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives returns  in  August,  it  will 
not  have  time  to  hold  such  hearings.  A 
great  number  of  the  Mtnibers  will  be 
out  campaigning  in  their  own  reelec- 
tions.  seeking  various  and  sundry  ofl5ce.s, 
and  it  was  felt  it  was  impossible  for  the 
House  to  do  justice  to  any  sugar  legisla- 
tion after  its  return  in  August.  But  the 
House  did  agree  that  it  would  send  us 
either  this  same  bill  again  or  a  bill  like 
it,  so  that  if  the  Senate  wishes,  it  can 
amend  the  bill,  send  it  back  to  the  House, 
request  a  conference  and  go  to  confer- 
ence if  the  Senate  wishes  to  try  to  act 
on  this  kind  of  legislation  in  August. 

The  House  is  not  optimistic  about  the 
possibility,  but  it  is  willing  to  send  us 
a  bill  and  has  agreed  to  do  so.  The  floor 
manager  so  stated. 

In  addition,  the  House  also  assures  us 
tliat  it  will  send  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
during  the  first  2*2  months  of  next  year, 
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so  that  the  Senate  will  have  time  to  Study 
It.  consider  the  House  bill,  and  conduct 
hearings,  so  that  we  can  pass  a  Sugar 
Act  before  the  presf^nt  bill  expires. 

We  have  those  two  ass'urances; 

First.  We  s?et  the  opportunity  to  act 
or.  sugar  let^uslation  in  this  session,  so 
far  as  the  Senate  ;s  concerned,  and  to  go 
to  conference  with  the  House  insofar 
a>  there  are  differences  between  the  two. 

Second  If  those  measures  are  not 
fruitful.  x.hP  House  will  send  us  a  bill  in 
the  early  part  of  the  next  session,  in  time 
f  r  the  Senate  to  act,  instead  of  sending 
;t  over  to  the  Senate  in  the  last  2  days 
of  the  session,  as  the  House  did  this 
time 

The  major  difference,  aside  from  that. 
i.s  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
discretion  given  to  the  President  when 
he  reduces  the  Cuban  quota,  and  whether 
the  terms  of  the  bill  are  mandatory  or 
pprmtssive. 

Senators  recall  that  the  junior  Sena- 
t.ir  from  Louisiana,  who  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  conferees,  himself 
strongly  objected  to  the  mandatory  re- 
quirement in  the  Hou.se  bill.  It  was  the 
position  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  Senate  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  subject,  and 
that  we  are  asked  to  legislate  in  the  dark 
and  are  in  no  position  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent what  he  should  do  if  he  is  going  to 
reduce  the  quota  of  sugar  for  Cuba,  and 
that  we  should  leave  it  entirely  up  to 
the  President 

The  House  conf^rf-^':  t<xjk  the  position, 
in  the  conferenc-  a^yu-;  which  they  were 
adamant,  that  they  are  well  satisfied 
thnt  they  know  what  the  President 
should  do  if  he  reduces  the  Cuban  quota. 
They  have  precedent  on  their  side.  The 
Sugar  Act  has  never  been  one  under 
which  the  Executive  has  been  permitted 
any  considerable  amount  of  discretion. 
The  com.mittees  of  Congress  have  al- 
ways carefully  said  what  the  President 
could  do  if  he  had  more  sugar  to  allocate. 
It  has  not  b'^'^n  left  discretionary  with 
the  President. 

That  is  the  one  reason  why  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  the  nece.ssity 
of  passing  the  bill,  because  historically 
every  time  there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
quotas,  the  act  spelled  out  what  for- 
eign countries  would  get  and  what  do- 
mestic producers  would  get.  The  House 
was  willing  to  accept  the  Senate  lan- 
guage in  which  the  word  "allocation"  was 
stricken  in  each  case,  and  the  word 
"purchase"  was  .substituted  therefor.  I 
believe  that  sugeestion  was  made  on  the 
floor  by  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 
EiLENDET?  1 .  and  also  by  the  very  able 
Sf^nator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BenwiittI.  be- 
cause we  wished  to  make  clear  that  the 
precedent  that  would  exist  should  not  be 
the  ba.sis  for  any  producing  country 
claimant  any  vested  right  that  by  virtue 
of  .selling  to  the  United  States  more  su- 
gar, we  owed  to  that  country  an  obliga- 
tion to  buy  more  sugar  from  it  in  the 
future. 

The  mandatory  requirement,  of  course, 
would  mean  that  the  small  countries 
would  be  the  first  to  be  considered  in  the 
event  that  there  is  a  reduction.  For 
example,  countries  like  Panama,  which 
Is  selling  le.ss  than  10,000  tons — a  small 


amount  but  meaningfu.  to  them  -coi.a! 
com''  '!;>  '-')  a  minimum  >  )f  lO.OUO  toii.s 
first  Iha'  „>  a  rfiatively  small  amount 
of  sugar  compared  with  the  amount  that 
is  involved  in  the  act.  When  that  is 
done,  the  Philippine  quota  of  15  percent 
of  rtie  Cuban  reduction  would  be  allowed. 

rhe:>'  A  as  no  real  basis  for  much 
quairel  between  Uie  Senate  and  the 
House  on  that  question  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  administration,  if 
granted  discretionary  power,  intended  to 
purchase  more  than  15  percent  from  the 
Philippines.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie 
Philippines  would  much  prefer  to  have 
the  quota  spelled  out  in  mandatory  lan- 
guage. It  would  rather  have  mandatory 
language  in  the  act  than  to  have  a  prom- 
ise that  a  quota  would  be  subject  to  the 
executive  branch  changing  its  mind. 

So  as  far  as  the  Philippines  are  con- 
cerned, what  they  probably  get  as  a  re- 
sult of  taking  the  House  position  is  a  lit- 
tle less  sugar  than  they  would  get  other- 
wise, but  a  more  firm  commitment, 
which  they  would  prefer. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  reluctant  to  accept  that  phase  of 
this  mandatory  portion,  which  would 
mean  that  the  so-called  full  tariff  areas, 
which  are  the  large  producing  areas  in 
which  we  pre.sently  buy  sugar — such  as 
Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua — have  big  quotas, 
and  would  expect  to  get  the  largest  in- 
creases in  the  event  there  is  a  major  re- 
duction insofar  as  Cuba  is  concerned. 
However,  the  House  was  absolutely  ada- 
mant upon  that  point.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  House  would 
yield  on  the  point.  So  far  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  concerned.  If 
this  were  the  early  part  of  the  session,  I 
would  be  willing  to  sit  and  fight  it  out 
for  3  or  4  months,  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  Hou.se  will  yield. 

We  have  the  assurance  that  when  we 
come  back  in  August  we  can  send  the 
House  the  same  bill.  It  has  firmly  com- 
mitted itself  to  giving  us  that  opportu- 
nity. It  will  send  us  a  bill  on  which  to  act 
and  take  this  issue  up  with  us  If  we  wish 
to  make  this  power  discretionary  in 
Au.tjust. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  Mexico  was  included  in  the  list  of 
countries  the  Senator  mentioned,  al- 
though the  Senator  did  not  mention 
Mexico  itself.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  that  situation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  very 
much  that  I  neglected  to  mention  it.  I 
thought  I  had  included  Mexico.  Peru. 
the  E>ominican  Republic.  Mexico,  and 
Nicaragua,  in  that  order,  would  be  the 
nations  that  would  be  most  benefited. 
To  a  lesser  degree.  Haiti  would  be  bene- 
fited. The  Netherlands  would  be  bene- 
fited to  a  small  amount:  at  present  that 
nation  receives  only  3,000  tons  a  year. 
Of  course,  a  country  like  Peru  could  ex- 
pect a  major  increase. 

I  disctissed  this  matter  after  leaving 
the  conference,  with  a  representative  of 
the  State  Department.  It  was  his  posi- 
tion that  the  Department  very  much 
hoped  that  we  would  agree  to  the  con- 


ference report.  The  State  Department 
would  prefer  to  have  the  President's 
power  entirely  discretionary.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  after  it  studied  the  subject, 
would  be  wUling  to  give  the  President 
discretionary  power.  I  believe  the 
strongest  argument  for  discretionary 
p)ower.  if  we  ever  had  a  chance  to  study 
the  subject  to  know  what  we  would  be 
willing  to  do.  would  be  that  we  would  be 
wilUng  to  trust  his  discretion  for  a  short 
period  of  time.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  Finance  Committee  and  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  will,  when  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  study  the  matter,  insist  on 
mandatory  requirements  as  to  what  the 
President  can  do. 

Some  years  ago  when  we  had  the  last 
Sugar  Act  before  us.  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  it  would  prefer  more  discre- 
tion, but  recommended  how  the  manda- 
tory provision  should  be  drafted,  and  we 
took  its  recommendation. 

I  wish  we  could  have  brought  the  Sen- 
ate everything  the  Senate  agreed  to.  I 
personally  would  like  to  have  given  the 
President  more  discretion.  If  we  do  not 
pass  this  bill,  the  probabilities  are  that 
we  will  do  what  the  State  Department 
most  fears  and  what  the  administration 
most  fears,  and  that  is  that  the  act  we 
have  on  the  books  now,  with  its  manda- 
tory provisions,  will  force  the  President 
to  accord  Castro  a  major  increase  this 
very  month.  That  is  out  of  all  accord 
with  logic  and  reason,  with  our  properties 
and  investments  being  seized  down  there, 
and  every  indication  of  unfriendliness 
from  the  rulers  of  that  country  How- 
ever, unle.ss  we  change  the  law  it  would 
accord  a  major  additional  advantage  to 
an  unfriendly  government. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  may  have 
some  comments  on  the  report  later  in  the 
discussion.  However,  with  reference  to 
one  statement  which  the  Senator  made 
about  the  attitude  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  talked  with  the  same  represent- 
ative of  the  State  Department  to  whom 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  talked,  and 
I  think  my  understanding  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent as  to  what  he  said 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  say 
that  we  did  not  talk  with  the  same  man 
at  the  same  time,  but  at  different  times. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  The  state- 
ment was  made  to  me  by  others,  and  I 
talked  with  this  representative  later,  and 
the  representative  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  to  me  that  they  could  "live 
with  this  report."  I  said.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  that?" 

He  said,  "Well,  we  have  to  live  with 
what  Congress  gives  us  to  live  with.  If 
this  is  what  Congress  gives  us,  we  can 
live  with  it,  or  with  no  bill  at  all.  We 
can  live  with  the  law  that  the  Congress 
gives  us  to  live  with.  We  do  not  like  it, 
but  if  we  have  to  live  with  it,  we  can 
live  with  it." 

I  gained  the  very  definite  impression 
that  they  do  not  like  any  p>art  of  this 
conference  report.  If  they  get  it,  they 
get  It.  and  that  is  all.  They  would  pre- 
fer the  discretionary  provisions  that 
were     in     the     Anderson     amendment. 
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Probably  they  would  prefer  the  pro- 
visions that  were  in  the  Morse  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe  it  is 
even  more  discretionary  and  would  give 
greater  leeway  to  the  administration  to 
adjust  these  things.  I  wished  to  make 
that  clear. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Looking  at 
the  situation  from  hindsight,  I  wish  tlie 
Senate  had  agreed  to  the  Morse  amend- 
ment. I  voted  for  the  Morse  amend- 
ment, I  believe  we  might  have  had  a 
better  chance  if  we  had  gone  to  confer- 
ence with  a  proposal  that  merely  per- 
mitted the  President  to  cut  the  Cuban 
quota.  However,  one  thing  that  made  it 
difficult  for  the  Senate  coiiferees  was 
that  the  State  Department  representa- 
tives told  the  House  committee  that  the 
Department  could  live  with  this  provi- 
sion. They  had  gone  to  the  House  com- 
mittee which  had  held  hearings — of 
course  we  had  no  opportunity  to  hold 
hearings  on  it  at  all — and  they  asked  for 
complete  discretion  in  the  President,  as 
the  Morse  amendment  and  the  Bennett 
proposal  would  have  given. 

The  House  committee  said.  "We  are 
not  disposed  to  give  you  that  power.  We 
are  going  to  settle  it  in  the  law  how  you 
will  redistribute  this  sugar  in  the  event 
you  reduce  the  quota  for  Cuba."  They 
have  all  the  precedents  on  their  side, 
because  this  was  what  had  been  done. 

The  State  Department  said  it  could 
live  with  the  provision.  The  committee 
said,  "There  be  a  1-year  extension." 
The  State  Department  said,  "We  can  live 
with  it."  The  House  conferees  said,  "If 
the  State  Department  is  willing  to  sup- 
port it,  we  will  favor  it." 

One  can  see  that  that  does  not  help  the 
position  of  the  Senate  conferees  in  try- 
ing to  get  complete  discretionary  power 
for  the  President. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  reminds 
me  of  the  statement  that  if  a  certain 
situation  is  inevitable,  there  is  often  only 
one  thing  that  can  be  done. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  often 
complained  about  losing  to  the  House  on 
a  conference  report.  If  this  one  is  voted 
down,  no  one  will  hear  me  complain. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  hope  it  will 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Adoption  of 
this  settlement  apr>eared  to  me  to  be  the 
best  thing  we  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  if  we  do  not  accept  the 
conference  rep>ort,  we  will  be  forcing  a 
bonus  into  Castro's  hands. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  do  not 
legislate:  yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  it  not  be  more  to 
the  point  to  say,  if  the  House  insists 
upon  our  accepting  an  unworkable  bill 
and  an  unwise  bit  of  legislation,  and 
forces  us  to  the  point  where  we  have  to 
reject  it.  the  resportsibility  will  rest  with 
the  House? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  can  be 
charged,  but  I  would  like  to  warn  my 
friend  from  Vermont  that  while  basically 
we  are  not  in  disagreement,  and  I  believe 
that  he  and  I  would  like  to  have  the 


President  given  discretion,  it  was  my  im- 
pression in  trying  to  support  the  Senate's 
position,  that  there  is  more  unanimity 
on  the  House  side  than  there  is  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  understood  the 
report  of  the  able  chairman  of  the  con- 
ferees, the  first  way  in  which  the  Senate 
prevailed  was  in  the  elimination  of  sec- 
tions 1,  2.  3,  and  4  from  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  second  way,  if  I 
understood  the  able  Senator's  report,  in 
which  the  Senate  prevailed  over  the 
House,  is  that,  instead  of  having  the 
quota  system  apply  throughout  1961,  as 
provided  by  the  House  bill,  the  House  has 
yielded  except  as  to  the  first  quarter  in 
1961,  with  the  provision  that  the  quotas 
shall  be  one-fourth  of  what  they  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  The 
quotas  will  continue  until  April  1  of  next 
year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  third  way  in 
which,  as  I  understand,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees have  prevailed  is  that  instead  of 
making  any  allotment  with  refere  ice  to 
any  tonnage  of  sugar  taken  away  from 
Cuba,  the  matter  of  purchase  is  clearly 
outlined  in  every  provision  of  the  bill  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly,  the  Senate  has  pre- 
vailed in  another  matter,  namely,  that 
the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity, 
when  it  returns  in  August,  to  pass  upon 
this  same  legislation  or  a  duplicate 
thereof,  one  of  the  objections  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  bill  having  been  that 
the  Senate  committee  would  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  House 
legislation.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  The 
Senate  conferees  wanted  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion, at  least,  to  be  assured  that,  so  far 
as  the  rules  were  concerned,  we  would 
have  an  instrument  on  which  we  could 
act,  and  a  measure  which  would  be  en- 
titled to  be  voted  on  by  the  House.  We 
have  that  assurance.  That  assurance 
was  also  given  to  the  House  when  the 
report  was  agreed  to.  It  was  stated  by 
the  Hou.se  managers  to  the  House,  with 
a  rather  large  membership  present,  that 
this  assurance  was  given  to  the  Senate 
conferees. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  matter  of  leav- 
ing power,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take 
away  any  unused  part  of  the  quota  of 
Cuba  in  1960  was  left  in  the  bill  and  was 
not  in  conference? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  also  correct  in 
my  understanding  that  the  same  law- 
applies  to  the  first  quarter  of  1961  in 
the  event  the  conference  report  prevails? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  the 
Senator  is  entirely'  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true,  then, 
that  the  only  substantial  concession  to 
the  House  which  the  conferees  have 
made  is  in  making  mandatory  the  dis- 
tribution of  any  tonnage  taken  from 
Cuba,  maJcing  it  come  under  the  "shall" 


provisions  of  the  House  bill,  rather  thgn 
under  the  "may"  provisions  of  the  Senate 
version  ? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  that  is 
entirely  correct.  I  believe  that  is  as 
much  as  we  shall  be  able  to  get  from 
the  House.  We  might  go  back  again, 
confer  again,  and  remain  m  session 
around  the  clock,  day  and  night,  for 
several  more  days;  but  I  believe  we  shall 
find  that  there  will  be  very  little,  if  any, 
difference  between  what  we  have  at 
present  and  what  we  will  get  in  the  end. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wtis  informed  from 
a  memorandum  furnished  on  informa- 
tion which  came' to  me  from  Mr.  Myers, 
the  head  of  the  Sugar  Division,  that  the 
unused  portion  of  the  1960  quota  for 
Cuba  is  830.000  tons;  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  information.  Cuba  is  now  plan- 
ning, witl^all  speed,  to  dump  all  that 
amount  ii^he  United  States  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  so  as  to  complete  the 
shipment  of  her  quota.  In  his  confer- 
ence with  the  State  Department  person- 
nel did  the  Senator  learn  that  same 
fact? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  that 
information  only  by  hearsay,  but  if  I  may 
testify  from  the  hearsay  I  have,  it  is  that 
Cuba  IS  moving  as  rapidly  as  she  can  to 
get  that  sugar  delivered  to  the  United 
States  as  far  ahead  of  the  deadline  as 
she  can;  because  once  she  has  shipped 
it  here,  she  will  be  entitled  to  collect 
payment  for  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  value  of  830.000 
tons  at  $100  a  ton,  or  5  cents  a  pound, 
is,  as  I  understand  it.  $83  million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  about 
correct. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Tlie  Senator  has 
talked  of  a  deficit  which,  under  existing 
law.  would  have  to  be  assigned  to  Cuba 
within  the  next  few  days.  The  memo- 
randum from  the  office  of  Mr.  Myers 
showed  that  that  deficit  was  161.800 
tons.  Did  the  Senator  get  that  infor- 
mation likewise? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figures,  but  I  knew  it  to 
be  a  very  large  amount. 

Mr.  HOLLANEJ.x  The  830.000  tons 
plus  the  161,800  tons  make  practically 
1  million  tons,  at  a  value  of  $100  million. 
As  the  Senator  from  Florida  under- 
stands, we  may  easily  be  paying  that 
much  into  Castro's  pockets,  in  hard 
American  currency,  between  now  and 
the  time  we  return  in  August,  unless  we 
leave  some  machinery  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive,  so  that  the  Executive  can. 
if  he  feels  our  Nation's  interests  require 
it,  which  certainly  seems  probable,  take 
away  a  part  of  the  1960  quota. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
certain  I  heard  the  figure  the  Senator 
gave. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  100  million  tons— 
830.000  tons  plus  161.800  tons. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
such  an  expert  on  the  whole  situation 
as  are  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]; 
but  the  Senator  is  correct  that  there  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  100  million  tons  of 
economic  benefits  which  can  possibly  go 
to  Cuba  within  the  next  month,  unless 
we  act  on  this  proposed  legislation. 
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That  is  why  the  President  has  notified 
some  Senaiors.  according  to  what  they 
tell  me.  chat  if  we  go  to  our  national 
cjnventions,  for  example,  without  doing 
something  about  this  problem,  he  will 
call  Contiress  mto  session,  because  the 
matter  is  vital  to  the  Nation's  position; 
that  while  American-owned  properties 
are  being  confiscated  in  many  unfriendly 
attacks,  the  President's  hands  are  tied 
by  the  act  we  pa.ssed  some  years  ago.  so 
that  he  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 

M;  HOLI  .AND  The  three  figures 
given  .r.  the  memt-randum  which  came 
from  M.-  Myers'  office  are.  first.  830.000 
tons,  the  remainder  of  the  1960  quota, 
which,  according  to  his  information,  is 
imm'diately  to  be  shipped  to  the  United 
Slates;  second,  161.800  tons,  the  share 
of  the  deficits  which  will  have  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  Cuba  under  existing  law, 
and  within  the  next  few  days,  unless 
action  is  taken  by  Congress.  The  third 
figure  given  in  the  memorandum  is 
45,000  tons.  On  all  these  points  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  Senator  from  Utah,  who 
has  studied  th:s  matter  much  more 
closely  than  I.  will  correct  me  if  I  am  in 
error.  This  relates  to  possible  growth 
particif)ation.  Cuba  having  its  full  pro- 
portionate share  in  the  growth  of  con- 
sumption in  this  Nation. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  per- 
mit me  to  do  so,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  if  his  infor- 
mation is  in  accord  with  that  in  the 
memorandum  furnished  to  me  from  the 
flies  of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  IMr  Sm.^thers),  who,  I  am  sorry, 
cannot  be  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  BKN'NKTT.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  thuse  figures  are  approximately 
correct.  I  certainly  have  no  figures 
which  are  different. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Florida 
presented  them  to  the  Senate,  because 
we  are  talking  here  about  a  ruling  about 
the  President  being  required  to  give  a 
s.mall  amount  to  the  four  or  five  coun- 
tries getting  less  than  10,000  tons,  and 
we  are  talking,  with  respect  to  Cuba, 
about  a  potential  increase  from  its  nor- 
mal quota  of  around  200,000  tons — both 
the  growth  formula  and  the  deficit  allo- 
cation 

Mr  CLARK  >.L  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield:* 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  'Will  the  Senator  en- 
lighten us  a  little  more  fully  as  to  what 
the  April  1  date  means?  I  have  heard 
something  said  about  the  crop  year  be- 
ginning before  April  1,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested to  me  that  in  effect  that  meant 
that  we  were  extendiing  the  period  for 
2  crop  years. 

M;  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  April  1 
dale,  as  I  understand,  would  be  of  some 
assistance.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  will  hear  my  answer, 
because  I  may  be  in  error,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  knows  more  about  this 
particular  item  than  I  do. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  April 
1  date  affords  some  convenience  and  ad- 
vantage, so  far  as  the  beet  sugar  pro- 
ducers are  concerned,  because  at  least 
the  sugar  will  be  cut  at  the  time  the 
^(^fj(i.~A  are  planted  As  the  Senator 
knoAs,  this  date  has  no  particular  sig- 


nificance so  far  as  cane  sugar  producers 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  would  not  have  any 
effect  on  Louisiana? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  it 
would  have  no  benefits  to  us  particularly, 
except  that  it  would  be  certain  that 
sugar  beets  would  be  available  for  plant- 
ing for  3  months.  However,  this  has  no 
real  meaning  so  far  as  the  cane-pro- 
ducing States  are  concerned. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  One  of  the  hopes 
which  the  House  conferees  stated,  and 
it  is  one  which  the  Senator  from  Utah 
shares,  is  that  when  the  Senate  gets  a 
chance  to  work  on  the  proposed  sugar 
legislation,  we  may  be  able  to  develop 
a  program  to  provide  some  acreage  for 
some  of  the  new  areas  which  should 
come  in.  and  for  States  like  New  Mexico, 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
talked  about  so  eloquently. 

If  we  fix  the  date  as  April  1,  and  we 
are  able  to  work  out  some  such  program, 
the  people  who  get  new  allotments  can 
plant  their  allotment  a  year  earlier  than 
if  we  let  them  to  to  June  or  September. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  a 
legislative  reason  for  the  April  1  date. 
The  House  takes  the  attitude  that  It 
wishes  to  make  a  1-year  extension,  and 
wishes  to  rewrite  the  entire  Sugar  Act 
next  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  that.  I 
asked  whether  any  crop  year  is  involved. 
The  Senator  has  answered  that  ques- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  ask  one  more  question:  Is  it 
correct  that  under  the  conference  report 
approved  by  the  House,  it  is  mandatory 
upon  the  President,  if  he  reduces  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota — in  other  words,  if  he 
takes  sugar  away  from  Castro — to  give  a 
substantial  amount  of  that  decrease  in 
the  Cuban  quota  to  Trujillo? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  'Well,  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  one  of  the  na- 
tions listed  here. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hold  no  brief  for  Cas- 
tro, of  course.  But  if.  under  the  con- 
ference report,  any  of  the  Cuban  quota 
is  taken  from  Castro,  some  additional 
quota  would  have  to  be  given  to  Tru- 
jillo. would  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  for  that  re- 
sult: It  does  establish  uniformity,  with- 
out opening  up  the  quotas. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  been  saying  for  some  time  that 
we  should  go  into  the  entire  sugar  quota 
issue,  and  should  reopen  the  quotas,  and 
should  permit  countries  such  as  Brazil, 
which  never  has  had  a  quota,  to  be  as- 
signed quotas.  I  assume  that  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  as  well  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  would 
propose  to  go  into  that  matter  next 
year. 

But  the  problem  is  that  when  we  go 
into  it.  it  is  an  almost  endless  process, 
because  very  many  nations  want  to  have 
a  larger  quota.  Those  that  do  not  now 
have  quotas  wish  to  have  quotas  assigned 
to  them:  and  no  nation  which  now  has 
a  quota  wants  to  give  up  any  of  the  quota 
it  has,  in  order  that  some  other  nation 
may  have  its  quota  increased  or  in  order 
that  a  nation  which  does  not  now  have 
a  quota  may  be  assigned  a  quota. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  the 
House  conferees  have  suggested  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  there  will  be 
a  change  of  government  there  during  the 
period  of  the  life  of  this  measure,  and 
they  felt  that  the  State  Department 
should  be  under  obligation  to  treat  the 
new  government  in  the  same  way  the  old 
one  had  t)een  treated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Rather  than  to  have 
some  flexibility? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  I  recognize  that  un- 
doubtedly the  conference  was  a  diflflcult 
one  in  which  to  reach  any  agreement. 

But  with  respect  to  the  assurance  that 
the  House  would  pass  a  bill  in  August,  so 
that  it  could  come  to  the  Senate  during 
that  month — which  would  be  a  difBcult 
assurance  to  carry  out — let  me  say  that 
once  this  measure  is  agreed  to  and  once 
this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  with  the  in- 
clusion of  a  provision  for  extension  of 
the  life  of  the  statute  to  April  1  of  next 
year,  no  bill  of  this  sort  will  be  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  until 
the  next  session,  for  in  that  situation 
there  would  be  no  compulsion  on  the 
House  to  pass  such  a  bill  in  August  of 
this  year.  Once  the  expiration  date  is 
extended  until  April  of  next  year,  neither 
the  House  nor  the  Senate  will  pass  an 
extension  of  the  law  on  this  subject  in 
August  of  this  year.  I  think  we  must  be 
realistic  and  must  recognize  that  situa- 
tion and  that  fact. 

Even  if  the  House  were  to  pass  such  a 
bill  in  August  and  were  to  send  it  to  the 
Senate  during  that  month,  there  would 
be  no  more  assurance  that  the  Senate 
would  be  able  to  act  on  it  during  August 
than  there  is  assurance  that  the  Senate 
will  act  on  this  measure  today. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  South  I>akota 
formerly  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  he  knows  more 
about  its  operations  than  I  do. 

Mr.  CA>SE  of  South  Dakota.  'Why  is 
it  that  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  taken  the  lead  in  connection 
with  this  matter  in  the  House? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  only  one 
reason,  and  that  is  that  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  there  are  few 
members  who  are  very  interested  in  do- 
mestic sugar  production. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Histori- 
cally the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture has  been  the  branch  which  has  done 
the  basic  work  in  connection  with  sugar 
legislation,  but  that  has  been  because  the 
matter  has  been  dealt  with  primarily  as 
an  economic  matter. 

But  today  it  is  primarily  a  matter  of 
foreign  p>olicy.  If  the  House  Is  going  to 
turn  over  to  its  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture a  matter  which  today  is  primarily 
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a  foreign-policy  matter,  we  had  better 
know  what  we  are  doing. 

I  say  this  issue  is  today  primarily  a 
foreign-policy  question.  I  say  that  be- 
cause of  the  statement,  which  has  been 
made,  that  if  we  do  not  act  on  this 
matter,  the  President  will  call  us  back 
on  the  coming  Tuesday.  "Why?  Because 
he  believes  this  matter  relates  primarily, 
at  this  time,  to  foreign  policy. 

If  Senators  wish  to  permit  the  House 
to  control  the  Senate  in  connection  witli 
a  matter  which  primarily  involves  for- 
eign relations,  let  us  face  that  fact. 

■We  are  not  beln?  pressed  to  take  ac- 
tion on  this  matter  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  sugar  today.  We  are 
being  urged  to  take  action  on  it  because 
of  the  fact  that  if  we  do  not,  $100  mil- 
lion will  be  given  to  Castro,  and  Castro 
is  confiscating  American  property.  If 
those  are  not  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

Furthermore,  if  this  matter  does  in- 
volve foreign  policy,  then  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  be  proceeding  to 
deal  with  It  at  7  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, after  being  worn  and  harassed  by 
several  late  night  sessions. 

On  the  oUier  hand,  if  this  is  a  foreign- 
policy  question,  and  if  action  on  it  is 
needed,  we  should  now  adjourn,  and 
should  get  pome  sleep,  and  should  re- 
convene on  Tuesday,  and  should  then 
proceed  to  deal  with  the  matter,  at  a 
time  when  we  shall  be  able  to  think 
clearly,  carefully  investigate  the  subject, 
and  arrive  at  a  sound  decision.  If  for- 
eign r>olicy  is  Involved,  this  matter  de- 
serves more  consideration  than  we  can 
give  to  it  at  this  hour  on  SuiKlay  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, what  foreisn-policy  matter  is  in- 
volved? It  is  this:  The  President  wants 
to  have  the  power  to  reduce  Cuba's  sugar 
quota.  That  is  tlie  major  consideration; 
and  both  Houses  are  willing  to  give  him 
all  the  power  he  is  requesting  in  that 
respect.  When  that  happens,  we  shall 
have  to  buy  some  more  sugar,  some- 
where: and  that  will  result  in  a  very 
good  "deal"  for  the  nations  which  are 
able  to  sell  more  sugar  to  us.  All  the 
nations  from  which  we  shall  buy  more 
sugar  are  friendly  to  us. 

Historically,  the  Congress  has  always 
been  interested  in  determining  legisla- 
tively the  nations  from  which  the  United 
States  would  purchase  .«u^'ar.  But  so  far 
as  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  that  is  now  a  second- 
ary issue. 

As  regards  the  issue  which  the  execu- 
tive branch  considers  the  major  issue 
involved  in  this  case,  we  are  giving  the 
executive  branch  what  it  wants  The 
executive  branch  is  not  sure  what  na- 
tions and  how  much  it  would  recommend 
as  the  one  from  which  the  sugar  be  pur- 
chased. The  House  says  It  wishes  to 
make  legislatively  certain  where  the 
extra  sugar  will  be  purchased,  after  the 
Cuban  quota  is  reduced. 

So  we  are  not  giving  in  on  what  the 
executive  branch  regards  as  the  primary 
problem. 

So  far  as  the  secondary  problem  or 
secondary  consideration  is  concerned.  I 
point  out  that  the  House  Members  know 
something  about  this  act,  for  they  have 


been  holding  hearings  on  it  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  they  have  an  opinion  on 
it.  Perhaps  they  do  not  have  the  same 
opinion  that  I  have.  But  of  course  we 
know  that  most  legislators  would  like  to 
tell  the  Executive  to  do  his  job  the  way 
legislators  think  he  should  do  it.  but  the 
legislators  do  not  want  anyone  to  tell 
them  how  to  run  their  jobs.  So  this  is  a 
matter  of  determining  who  will  tell  the 
Executive  how  he  shall  proceed. 

If  I  were  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  when  the  question  of  chang- 
ing the  quotas  was  being  studied.  I  would 
have  been  among  the  strongest  in  favor 
of  having  the  legislative  branch  give  the 
Executive  the  direction.  But  the  House 
delayed  taking  action  on  this  measure, 
and  it  did  not  reach  us  in  time  to  permit 
us  to  hold  hearings. 

We  are  proposing  to  give  the  Executive 
what  he  has  said  is  most  urgent — namely, 
the  power  to  reduce  the  quota  insofar  as 
Cuba  is  concerned.  So.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Executive  does  not  like  the  way  the 
details  are  spelled  out,  I  hope  that  the 
executive  branch  will  cooperate  with  the 
excellent  congressional  leadership  we 
have  had — and  we  have  had  every  as- 
surance from  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  from  the  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  they  will  cooperate  in  every  way 
they  possibly  can — in  proceeding  to  cor- 
rect anj-thing  that  needs  to  be  corrected 
in  connection  with  what  we  do  here,  to- 
night. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Undoubtedly  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  aware  of  the- re- 
ports which  have  been  prevalent  for 
months,  namelj'.  that  some  House  Mem- 
bers arc  very  insistent  that  the  Sugar 
Act  be  renewed  next  year,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  incorporated  in  an  omnibus 
farm  bill. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
think  we  ought  to  keep  our  foreign 
policy,  as  indicated  in  the  Sugar  Act. 
separate  from  the  domestic  farm  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  copy  of  the  conference  report 
from  the  Parliamentarian's  desk.  In 
amendment  No.  1  it  states  that,  in  lieu 
of  section  1,  which  was  stricken  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  the  following  is  in- 
serted, and  this  is  to  become  a  part  of 
the  law  and  the  Senate  is  to  agree  to  it: 

That  section  412  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
( relating  to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  act  i  Is  amended  ( 1 ) 
by  striking  out  "December  31,  1960"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "March  31,  1961"", 
(2t  by  Inserting  "",  until  March  31,  19«1." 
after  "power"",  and  (3)  by  striking  out  "the 
crop  year  1960  and  previous  crop  years"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any  crop  year  be- 
ginning prior  to  March  31.  1961". 

The  conference  report  states  that  is 
the  measure  the  Senate  is  expected  to 
accept. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  take  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  a  lawyer  to  know  what 


is  meart  by  "any  crop  year  beginning 
prior  to  March  31.  1961."  Every  share- 
cropper in  east  Texas  and  everj"  farmer 
knows  that  "any  crop  year  beginning 
prior  to  March  31,  1961  "  is  the  year 
1961 :  and  the  Senate  has  given  up  com- 
pletely. It  has  extended  the  crop  year 
through  1961,  with  a  mandatorj-  provi- 
sion that  the  President  may  set  quotas 
in  other  countries  and  in  our  own.  We 
have  our  own  Guatemalas  inside  the 
United  States.  If  this  amendment  is 
put  into  the  law.  it  would  be  without  the 
corrective  provisions  that  were  in  the 
section  before. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  connection 
with  that  feature.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett!  understands 
that  particular  language  better  than  I  do, 
and  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  had  finished  our  work  on  the  confer- 
ence, a  proposal  was  made  that  we  add 
a  new  section  which  spelled  out  that  the 
quota  available  for  the  3  months  would 
be  calculated  by  taking  the  quota  for  a 
year  and  dividing  it  by  four,  to  make 
sure  only  one-quarter  of  a  year's  quota 
would  be  covered  by  this  3-month  period. 

We  were  told  it  could  not  be  done  in 
the  bill  because  that  matter  was  not  in 
conference  and  was  not  contained  in 
either  bill.  But  in  the  statement  of  the 
managers  of  the  House  the  information 
is  clearly  set  forth  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  legislation  that  the  quota  pro- 
vided by  the  extra  3 -month  coverage  for 
1961  will  represent  one-quarter  of  a 
year's  quota.  Because  of  the  limitations 
of  the  language  before  us.  that  was  the 
only  way  we  could  protect  ourselves 
against  the  matter  that  is  worrying  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Actually,  that 
is  a  technical  matter,  and  it  does  not 
extend  the  act  through  the  next  year 
beyond  April  1.  While  it  is  somewhat 
technical  to  explain,  and  I  did  not  draft 
it.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  the  House 
Members  gave  us  their  assurance,  and 
the  assurance  of  the  House — and  I  am 
confident  they  are  telling  the  truth — 
that  they  pledge  to  give  us  a  sugar  bill 
in  the  month  of  March,  as  early  as  they 
can  in  that  month,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  adequate  time  to  conduct  hearings, 
study  the  matter,  act  on  it,  and  pass  a 
bill  to  renew  this  act  before  it  expires  on 
April  1. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  "Was  the  assurance 
that  it  would  be  a  sugar  bill  itself,  or  a 
part  of  an  omnibus  farm  bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  discu.ssed 
the  matter,  and  in  the  context  in  which 
the  discussions  occurred,  and  I  would 
say  the  context  in  which  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House 
explained  the  matter  to  the  House,  I 
think  it  was  very  clear  that  It  referred 
to  a  sugar  bill,  rather  than  a  chapter  of 
a  general  omnibus  agricultural  act. 
There  was  no  meeting  of  the  minds  if  it 
meant  anything  else. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senatoi  from  Idaho. 
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Mr.  DWORSHAK  The  Senator  has 
said  the  House  has  given  assurance  that 
some  action  will  be  taken  early  in  the 
next  session  so  the  Senate  can  complete 
Its  part  of  the  legislative  action  prior 
to  April  1.  I  think  the  record  will  show 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
accept  such  assurances 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  every  Member  of 
the  House,  particularly  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  has  known 
the  Sugar  Act  was  to  expire  on  December 
31.  1960  The  sugar  industry  and  the 
beet  growers  in  my  State  and  other 
Western  States  have  been  unable  to  know 
what  to  expect  so  far  as  sugar  legislation 
is  concerned 

There  has  been  a  regrettable  lack  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
end  I  hope  I  am  not  violating  the  rules 
of  this  body  when  I  refer  thus  to  the 
other  House  But  the  record  is  clear 
that  there  has  been  indecision,  delay, 
and  disregard  for  our  domestic  sugar 
beet  producers.  And  on  that  basis  I  say 
we  can  expect  little  consideration  be- 
tween now  and  next  spring,  and  this 
body  will  be  facing  great  difQculty  in 
trying  to  complete  action  in  a  manner 
that  will  give  to  our  domestic  beet  grow- 
ers the  same  consideration  that  we  give 
tc)  foreiern  prcxiucers  of  sugar. 
\Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will 
tft^  Senator  yield' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  First  let  me 
say  that  I  do  not  care  to  differ  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  I  for  one  express 
the  wish  that  the  domestic  producers 
were  represented  on  the  House  commit- 
tee as  they  are  on  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance 

Mr  DWORSHAK  M:  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  :> 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana      I  yield. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho,  having  served  in  the  House,  has 
no  desire  to  violate  the  rules,  and  I  said 
I  hoped  that  no  such  construction  would 
be  placed  on  what  I  said.  But  we  have 
nothing  to  show  but  the  record  in  this 
session,  and  the  record  shows  we  have 
been  marking  time,  waiting  month  after 
month  for  action  m  the  other  body.  If 
there  is  no  action,  we  have  a  right  to 
make  our  interpretation  of  why  there 
has  been  a  complete  lack  of  cooperation. 

Mr  ELLENDEIR  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aericulture  and  Forestry. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I  am 
wondering  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
sugar  program  if  we  agree  to  what  the 
House  desires  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
go  into  the  1961  crop,  yet  as  I  under- 
stand the  action  taken  by  the  conferees 
I  am  satisfied  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  not  agree  to  a  bill  in  August,  nor 
will  the  House  agree  to  a  bill  at  the  end 
of  December  The  House  is  going  to  hold 
us  at  bay.  as  it  is  doing  now. 

Under  the  present  Sugar  Act,  quotas 
are  fixed  under  title  II.  As  I  understand. 
that  part  of  the  present  Sugar  Act  is  not 
to  be  changed  at  all  with  respect  to  the 
time  in  which  the  quotas  are  to  be  fixed 
for  all  producers  in  the  United  States,  as 


well  as  for  those  foreign  countries  which 

furnish  sugar  under  the  act 

Section  201  of  the  act,  which  is  not  to 
be  changed  as  I  understand  the  pendmg 
bill,  reads  as  follows : 

Sbc.  201  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for 
each  calendar  year — 

Not  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  but  for 
each  calendar  year — 

beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1948.  the 
amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  consumers  in  the  continental 
United  States:  such  determinations  shall  be 
made  during  the  month  of  December  In  each 
year  for  the  succeeding  calendar  year  (In  the 
case  of  the  calendar  year  1948,  during  the 
first  ten  days  thereof)  and  at  such  other 
times  during  such  calendar  year  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  necessary  to  meet  such 
requirements.  In  making  such  determina- 
tions the  Secretary  shall  use  as  a  basis  the 
quantity  of  direct-consumption  sugar  dis- 
tributed for  consumption,  as  indicated  by  of- 
ficial statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, during  the  twelve-month  period 
ending  October  31  next  preceding  the  calen- 
dar year  for  which  the  determination  Is  be- 
ing made,  and  shall  make  allowances  for  a 
deficiency  or  surplus  In  inventories  of  sugar, 
and  for  changes  In  consumption  because  of 
change?  In  population  and  demand  condi- 
tions, as  computed  from  statistics  published 
by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment;  and. 
In  order  that  such  determinations  shall  be 
made  so  as  to  protect  the  welfare  of  con- 
sumers and  of  those  engaged  In  the  domestic 
sugar  Industry  by  providing  such  supply  of 
sugar  as  will  be  consumed  at  prices  which 
win  not  be  excessive  to  consumers  and  which 
will  fairly  and  equitably  maintain  and  pro- 
tect the  welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar  In- 
dustry, the  Secretary,  In  making  any  such 
determination,  In  addition  to  the  consump- 
tion. Inventory,  population,  and  demand 
factors  above  specified  and  the  level  and 
trend  of  consumer  purchasing  power,  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  prices  at  wholesale  for  refined 
sugar  that  would  result  from  such  deter- 
mination and  the  general  cost  of  living  In  the 
ttnlted  States  as  comptu-ed  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  prices  at  wholesale  for  re- 
fined sugar  and  the  general  cost  of  living  In 
the  United  States  obtaining  during  1947-49 
as  Indicated  by  the  Consumers'  Price  Index  as 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

After  that  is  done,  Mr.  President,  and 
after  the  quota  is  decided,  what  hap- 
pens? 

PBORAnON    OF   QUOTAS 

Sec.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  is 
made,  pursuant  to  section  201,  of  the  amount 
of  sugrar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — 

How  does  he  do  that? 

(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas  by  apportioning  among  such  areas  four 
million  four  hundred  and  forty-four  thou- 
sand short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 

The  act  goes  on; 

Short  tons 
raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar 1.800.000 

Mainland  cane  sugar 500.000 

Hawaii 1,  052,  000 

Puerto    Rico 1,080,000 

Virgin  Islands 12,000 

( 2 )  To  the  above  total  of  four  million  four 
hundred  forty-four  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  there  shall  be  added  an  amount  equal 
to  55  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  Secretary's  determination  of  require- 
ments    of    consumers    in     the     continental 


United  States  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds 
eight  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand short  tons,  raw  value  Such  additional 
amount  shall  be  apportioned  among  and 
added  to  the  quotas  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  for  such  domes- 
tic sugar-producing  areas,  respectively,  as 
follows;  (A)  The  first  one  hundred  sixty- 
five  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  any 
part  thereof,  by  which  quotas  for  the  do- 
mestic areas  are  so  Increased  shall  be  appor- 
tioned 51  5  per  centum  to  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  area  and  48  5  per  centum  to  the  main- 
land cane  sugar  area;  (B)  the  next  twenty 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  any  part 
thereof,  by  which  such  quotas  are  so  In- 
creased shall  be  apportioned  to  Puerto  Rlco; 
(C)  the  next  three  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
VEilue,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  which  such 
quotas  are  so  Increased  shall  be  app)ortloned 
to  the  Virgin  Islands;  (D)  any  additional 
amount  shall  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
the  quotas  established  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  as  adjiuted  by  subparagraphs 
(A).  (B).  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph  (2). 
(7U.S.C  1112(a) ) 

(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
in  the  amount  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  as  specified 
in  section  211  of  the  Philippine  Trade  Act  of 
1946.      (7  U.S.C.  1112(b)  ) 

(c)  (1)  For  the  calendar  year  1956.  for 
foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  among  such 
countries  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value. 
equal  to  the  Eunount  determined  pursuant  to 
section  201  less  the  sum  of  the  quotas  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  sutMectlons  (a)  and 
(b)    of  this  section,  on  the  following  basis: 

Country  Per  centum 
Cuba 96 

Foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 4 

Ninety-five  per  centum  of  the  quota  for 
foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  pro- 
rated among  such  countries  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  amount  Imported  from  each  such 
country  within  the  quotas  established  for 
the  years  1948,  1949,  and  1950,  except  that  a 
separate  proration  need  not  be  established 
for  any  country  which  entered  less  than  two 
per  centum  of  the  average  Importations 
within  the  quotas  for  such  years.  The 
amount  of  the  quota  not  so  prorated  may  be 
filled  by  countries  not  receiving  separate  pro- 
rations, but  no  such  country  shall  enter  an 
amount  pursuant  to  this  sutwectlon  In  ex- 
cess of  one  per  centum  of  the  quota  for  for- 
eign countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 

(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1957  and  for 
each  subsequent  calendar  year,  for  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  (A)  by  prorating  to  Cuba  96 
per  centum  and  to  other  foreign  countries 
4  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  by  which  eight  million  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or 
such  lesser  amount  as  determined  pursuant 
to  section  201  exceeds  the  sum  of  four  mil- 
lion four  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  and  the  quota  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section;  and  (B)  by  prorating  45  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  by  which 
the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section 
201  exceeds  the  sum  at  eight  million  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  as  follows: 

Country:  Per  centum 

Cuba 29  59 

Peru 4  33 

Dominican  Republic 4  95 

Mexico 5    10 

Other  countries l.  03 
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The  above  proration  of  1.03  per  centum  to 
foreign  countries  other  tlian  Cuba,  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  Peru,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  and  Mexico  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  such  other  countries  whose  aver- 
age entj-les  within  the  quotas  dviring  1953 
and  1954  exceeded  one  thotisand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  en- 
tries within  the  quotas  from  each  such  coun- 
try for  the  years  1951,  1952,  1953,  and  1954. 

(3)  For  the  calendar  year  1957  and  for 
each  subsequent  calendar  year,  the  prora- 
tion of  4  per  centum  under  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  of  this  subsection  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  shall  be  apportioned  first,  by  as- 
signing to  each  such  foreign  country  whose 
average  entries  within  the  quotas  during  the 
years  1953  and  1954  were  less  than  one  thou- 
sand short  tons,  raw  value,  a  proration  equal 
to  its  average  entries  within  the  quotas  dur- 
ing 1953  and  1954;  second,  by  assigning  to 
each  such  foreign  country  whose  average  en- 
tries within  the  quotas  during  1953  and  1954 
were,  not  less  than  one  thousand  nor  more 
than  two  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  a 
proration  of  three  thoiisand  short  tons,  raw 
value;  third,  by  assigning  to  each  foreign 
country  whose  average  entries  within  the 
quotas  during  1953  and  1954  were  more  than 
two  thousand  and  less  than  three  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  a  proration  equal  to 
the  average  entries  from  each  such  country 
within  the  quotas  diu-lng  1953  and  1954,  plus 
two  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value;  foiuth, 
by  assigning  to  each  foreign  country  whose 
average  entries  within  the  quotas  during  1953 
and  1954  were  not  less  than  three  thousand 
nor  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  a  proration  equal  to  the  average  en- 
tries from  each  such  country  within  the 
quotas  during  1953  and  1954;  and,  fifth,  by 
prorating  the  balance  of  such  proration  to 
such  foreign  countries  whose  average  entries 
within  the  quotas  during  1953  and  1954  ex- 
ceeded ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  entries  within  the 
quotas  from  each  such  country  for  the  years 
1951,  1952,  1953,  and  1954.  (7  DSC. 
1112(c)) 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  title  II,  the  minimum  quota  estab- 
lished for  Cuba.  Including  Increases  result- 
ing from  deficits  determined  pursuant  to 
section  204(a),  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
following: 

(1)  28  6  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
sugar  determined  under  section  201  when 
such  amount  Is  seven  million  fotir  hundred 
thousand  short  tons  or  less;  and 

(2)  two  million  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  short  tons,  when  the  amount  of 
sugar  determined  under  section  201  Is  more 
than  seven  million  four  hundred  thousand 
short  tons. 

The  quotas  for  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas,  established  pursuant  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title  II.  shall  be  reduced 
pro  rata  by  such  amounts  as  may  be  required 
to  establish  such  minimum  quota  for  Cuba. 
(7  U.S.C.  1112(d)  ) 

(e)  Whenever  In  any  year  any  foreign 
country  with  a  quota  or  proration  thereof  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons  falls  to 
fill  such  quota  or  proration  by  more  than 
10  per  centum  and  at  any  time  during  such 
year  the  world  prlc€  of  sugar  exceeds  the 
domestic  price,  the  quoU  or  proration  there- 
of for  such  country  for  subsequent  years 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  such  country  failed  to  fill 
Its  quota  or  proration  thereof,  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to 
crop  disaster  or  force  majeure  or  finds  that 
such  reduction  would  be  contrary  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act.  Any  reduction  here- 
under shall  be  prorated  In  the  same  manner 
as  deficits  are  prorated  under  section  204 
(7U.S.C.  llia(e)) 


This  must  be  done,  as  I  have  said,  i^i 
December.  In  my  judgment,  should  the 
pending  measure  be  approved,  and  un- 
less other  legislation  is  approved  after 
the  Congress  returns  in  August,  we  will, 
as  a  practical  matter,  be  extending  the 
act  for  1  year  in  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning,  under  duress,  without  a  fair 
opportunity  to  study  the  bill  in  detail. 

What  is  the  rush,  Mr.  President?  Why 
must  we  adopt  this  conference  report 
tonight,  in  toto,  without  change,  prac- 
tically as  dictated  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture?  This  is  no  way 
to  legislate. 

For  my  own  part,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report.  As  I  have 
already  indicated,  the  practical  effect  of 
this  legislation  will  be  to  extend  the  act, 
under  terms  and  conditions  dictated  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for  an- 
other year.  In  the  process,  circum- 
stances will  arise  which  are  bound  to 
return  to  haunt  us. 

First,  should  a  portion  of  Cuba's  quota 
be  parceled  out  among  other  foreign 
countries — and  quite  a  few  are  in  line 
for  just  that  kind  of  treatment  should 
this  legislation  become  law — we  will 
never  be  able  to  reduce  those  increased 
quotas.  The  countries  receiving  rights 
to  export  larger  quantities  of  sugar  to 
the  United  States  are  going  to  regard 
those  temporary  privileges  as  permanent. 
They  will  resist  demands  to  remove  them, 
if  and  when  a  friendly  government  re- 
turns to  power  in  Cuba  Thus,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  fear  we  may  be  paving  the  way 
for  an  orgy  of  Latin  American  irritation 
against  the  United  States.  Instead  of 
being  in  hot  water  only  with  regard  to 
Cuba,  this  legislation  practically  assures 
us  of  getting  involved  in  foreign  policy 
disputes  with  each  and  every  sugar  ex- 
porting country  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
I  might  also  remark  that  when  a  friendly 
government  returns  to  Cuba— and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  bearded  demagogue 
Castro  will  not  forever  remain  in  power — 
Cuba  will  stand  in  dire  need  of  funds. 
She  can  obtain  these  funds  in  two  ways — 
either  by  selling  goods,  principally  sugar, 
to  the  United  States,  or  by  Uncle  Sam 
adding  Cuba  to  the  dole  list  under  the 
foreign-aid  program. 

We  have  not  made  any  friends  with 
foreign  aid,  Mr.  President,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  a  Castro-less 
Cuba  would  prove  any  exception.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  quota  presently 
assigned  to  Cuba  be  reduced,  and  the 
reduction  parceled  out  among  other 
countries,  we  will  never  be  able  to  regain 
those  increases — we  will  never  be  able  to 
permit  Cuba  to  regain  her  former  status 
as  a  supplier  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States.  At  least,  we  will  not  be  able  to  do 
so  by  cutting  back  on  other  countries. 
The  only  possible  way  that  Cuba's  once- 
reduced  quota  might  be  returned,  under 
these  circumstances,  would  be  to  cut  the 
quotas  assigned  to  our  own  domestic 
producers. 

Is  this  what  Senators  want  to  do?  I 
do  not  believe  so.  At  least,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  not  going  to 
participate  in  such  an  effort.  I  caution 
Senators,  do  not  act  with  such  haste, 
under   emotional    pressure,    in    the    wee 


hours  of  the  morning,  that  in  our  efforts 
to  castigate  Castro  we  actually  wind  up 
paving  the  way  for  further  foreign  pohcv 
difficulties  abroad,  plus  the  possibilitv,  if 
not  probability,  of  injury  to  our  own 
sugar  producers  in  the  process. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  must  not 
forget  that  sugar  legislation  has  been 
pending  in  the  Congress  since  early  1959. 
The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  did 
not  report  a  bill  until  just  recently.  If 
this  legislation  now  before  us  is  enacted. 
I  am  willing  to  wager  that  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  will  do  again  in  1961  just 
exactly  what  he  has  done  in  1960— name- 
ly, refuse  to  act  until  the  last  moment,  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  he  gets  his  own 
way.  Oh.  it  is  said  that  the  Senate  will 
be  in  a  position  to  act  after  we  return 
in  August  by  attaching  sugar  legislation 
to  some  agricultural  bill  which  has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  wish  I  could  believe 
this,  Mr.  President,  but  the  fact  is  that  I 
fear  some  elements  in  the  House  are  more 
desirous  of  playing  personal  and  partisan 
politics  than  in  assisting  in  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  would  assist 
our  domestic  sugar  producers,  and  pro- 
tect consumers  against  the  ravages  of 
international  sugar  price  warfare 

The  resolution  approved  by  the  Senate 
earlier  today  would  have  done  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done.  It  provided  power 
to  deal  with  Castro  and  his  cohorts.  Yet. 
the  House  of  Representatives  raised  a 
constitutional  issue  and  shouted  it  down. 
The  net  result  is  that  the  only  vehicle 
which  might  reasonably  and  realistically 
be  available  for  use  later  this  year  as 
the  basis  for  long-range  sugar  legislation 
is  now  being  converted  into  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  act,  under  the  guise  of  a 
3-month  extension,  with  the  tenns 
thereof  dictated  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  conference  report.  I  am  as 
anxious  to  chastise  Castro  as  any  man 
in  this  Chamber,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
yield  to  my  impulses  in  the  wee  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  particularly  when 
to  do  so  offers  every  assurance  that  we 
are  once  again  placing  tht  necks  of  our 
sugar  producers  upon  the  House  chop- 
ping block — when  to  do  so  means  that  we 
are  participating  in  the  creation  of  a  law 
which  will  foster  and  foment  further 
dislike  for  the  United  States  and  unrest 
in  the  Caribbean  areas. 

If  we  make  the  mistake  of  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report,  we  will  not  get 
sugar  legislation  this  year.  I  hope 
Senators  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that. 
If  I  am  incorrect  in  that  statement,  I 
should  like  to  have  my  good  friends  from 
Louisiana  and  from  Utah,  who  were  on 
the  conference  committee,  tell  me  so. 

As  I  have  said,  we  do  not  change  title 
II  in  respect  to  the  fixing  of  quotas. 
Those  quota  determinations  are  made  In 
December  of  each  year,  for  the  next 
calendar  year  It  may  be  that  there  will 
be  an  allocation  of  only  one-fourth  of 
what  the  estimated  consumption  may 
be,  but  the  point  is  that  we  cannot  al- 
locate to  any  offshore  producer  of  cane 
sugar  a  quota  for  only  3  months.  That 
has  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  a  year. 
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Sut,'a:"  cannot  be  ^noduced 
I:  I  am  mistaken  on  thai  I 
LD  know  about  it. 

Mr,    BENNETT      Mr,    Pre.->-dent 
ihe  Sena'.ur  from  U:.ih  r-spond'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  L.:)u;s;ana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  voted  for  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment That  is  what  -A-e  had  und-  r  con- 
sideration m  the  Congress.  I  i:K.^heve 
tha:  my  d:.stmguished  colleague  did  not 
vote  tor  the  amendment.  His  judgment 
probably  ;.-  bt^cter  than  mine.  However, 
that  is  what  we  took  to  the  conference. 
Based  on  what  we  had  in  the  conference, 
we  did  pretty  well. 

As  one  of  the  conferees.  I  did  the  best 
I  could  to  get  ever\thing  I  could  which 
was  In  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
If  the  Senate  should  decide  to  reject 
the  report.  I  would  cheerfully  welcome 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  to  send  some 
Senator  with  the  great  ability  of  my 
colleague,  who  is  very  conversant  with 
sugar,  to  the  conference  to  renew  the 
battle.    That  will  be  all  right  with  me. 

I  say.  as  one  conferee,  that  this  is  the 
best  we  could  obtain.  If  some  other 
Senator  can  do  better.  I  should  be  will- 
In?  to  -ee  him  try 

Mr  BENNET^r  Mr  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   T.ONG  <^t  Touisiana.     I  yield. 

M,"  r!EN::ET'T  When  we  picked  up 
V:.'  n:'.:  v :.,-;-  the  House  sent  to  us.  H.R. 
iJKl  a:ii» '.(i-d  It.  and  sent  it  to  con- 
ference, we  made  it  imp>ossible,  practi- 
C".\\"  t-~  ►'>t  a  sugar  bill  this  year,  be- 
caise  ':.  •  House  will  have  to  give  us  a 
new  bill  before  we  could  act. 

The  House  conferees  made  it  perfectly 
clear  to  us  that  from  their  point  of  view 
it  was  impossible  to  get  a  sugar  bill  even 
if  we  returned  in  Augu.st  becau.se  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  said, 
"I  have  been  elected,  but  my  colleagues 
have  not  been,  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
get  a  quorum  of  my  committee  together 
in  August." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
polnf 

Mr  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  when  we  have  had  situations 
such  as  this,  which  involve  matters  of 
national  policy,  occur  in  election  years, 
in  the  war  years  Members  of  Congress 
did  not  plead  that  they  had  to  rettUTi  to 
their  districts  to  be  elected.  Members 
of  Congress  recognized  that  the  best 
place  for  them  was  on  the  floor  of  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate.  They  did  not 
plead  that  they  had  to  go  to  their  home 
districts  to  be  elected. 

This  is  a  question  which  involves  na- 
tional policy.  The  Congress  should  be  in 
session  in  August  to  settle  it.  This  is 
where  the  Members  ought  to  be.  if  they 
wLsh  to  be  reelected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  argued  in  the  con- 
ference for  the  right  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  to  consider  sugar  legislation 
in  August. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  '^,FN'^;ftt      I  vield. 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  remembers  that  a  short  time  ago 
we  .'.ad  before  us  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire congressional  approval  of  expend- 
itures running  into  $4  billion  a  year  for 
foreign  aid,  public  works  projects,  to 
learn  where  the  money  was  going,  and 
one  of  our  colleagues  said.  "If  we  are 
going  to  look  into  where  all  this  money 
IS  going,  we  had  better  get  somebody  else 
to  look  into  it,  because  Senators  will  not 
have  time  to  hold  hearings  to  see  what 
is  happening  to  the  money." 

In  this  instance  Members  of  the  House 
are  saying  that  they  have  acted  on  this 
measure  and  that  they  must  return  to 
their  home  districts  to  campaign  for 
election.  There  will  be  a  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  quorum  of  the  Hotise  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  By  imanimous  consent 
I  should  like  to  propound,  if  I  may.  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  tlie  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Pore.sti-y.  because  if  I  understood  cor- 
rectly his  analysis  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, it  would  be  a  fair  and  accurate 
statement  to  say  that  if  we  here  and 
now  approve  this  conference  repK)rt.  we 
would  be  delaying  for  1  year  any  op- 
portunity to  expand  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  this  country.  Is 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  EI. LENDER.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  about  it  because,  as  I  said, 
under  the  law  as  it  now  stands — and  that 
part  of  it  is  not  affected — the  determina- 
tion is  made  in  December  for  a  whole 
calendar  year,  and  then  the  quotas  are 
fixed  and  allotted  to  the  countries  and 
to  the  domestic  producers  as  described 
in  the  act. 

After  the  distribution  is  made,  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  take  the  quotas  away. 
Particularly  would  it  be  hard  on  those 
who  produce  sugarcane,  because  sugar- 
cane is  a  crop  that  grows  from  stubble. 
In  many  countries,  one  planting  yields 
as  many  as  four.  five,  or  six  crops.  If  this 
bill  is  passed,  we  shall  only  get  deeper  and 
deeper  into  foreign  relations  problems, 
as  pointed  out  by  my  good  friend  from 
Vermont.  We  will  simply  make  bad  mat- 
ters worse.     That  is  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Even  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  it  legally,  I  think  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  it  would  be  bad  foreign  policy 
to  try  to  take  it  away  after  they  have 
been  allocated  a  certain  production  for 
a  year. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  I  frankly  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  in  detail 
the  hearings  that  the  House  held,  but  I 
believe  it  is  clear  that  the  House  bill 
would  give  more  and  more  of  our  sugar 
market  to  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
us.  particularly  Mexico.  Costa  Rica,  and 
Peru,  by  increasing  their  quotas.  Lively 
lobbyists  attempt  to  increase  the  quotas 
to  those  various  countries. 

We  do  not  propose  to  change  the  time 
at  which  the  quotas  will  be  allocated. 
It  is  December;  the  determination  will 
be  made  then.  The  quota  as  determined 
at  that  time  will  be  distributed  among 


the  various  countries.  If  the  President 
decides  to  exclude  Cuba,  the  quota  of 
Cuba  will  be  parceled  out  among  other 
countries. 

Under  the  compromise,  such  action 
would  mean  that  the  quotas  of  Mexico 
and  certain  other  countries  to  the  south 
of  us  would  be  increased. 

I  jvish  to  make  this  point  also.  As  I 
said  last  night,  let  us  not  forget  that 
Castro  may  fade  out,  if  somebody  takes 
a  shot  at  him,  or  he  is  deposed.  We  must 
not  forget  also  that  42  percent  of  the 
sugar  that  is  now  produced  In  Cuba  is 
American  controlled  and  American 
owned. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  recognizes  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know  that  efforts 
would  be  made  to  restore  the  full  quota 
to  Cuba  if  and  when  Castro  were  re- 
moved from  the  picture,  and  the  moment 
we  do  so,  we  shall  have  not  only  one 
country  to  the  south  of  us  irate,  but  we 
may  have  as  many  as  a  dozen,  which 
would  make  conditions  worse. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  the  floor. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  the  point  that  one 
of  the  victories,  if  we  can  call  it  that, 
for  the  Senate,  and  one  of  the  points  on 
which  the  House  receded,  was  that  the 
House  struck  the  word  "allocated"  from 
the  bill  and  put  in  its  place  the  word 
"purchase."  Within  the  limits  of  the 
bill  the  conference  thought  that  was  the 
best  thing  it  could  do,  to  make  clear  to 
those  from  whom  the  President  secured 
sugar  under  the  bill  that  they  were  not 
getting  an  allocation.  The  President 
was  making  a  one-time  purchase.  I 
realize  that  one  may  say.  "They  will  ex- 
pect it  anyway."  But  so  far  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  is  concerned,  the  word 
"allocate"  is  not  in  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  what  the  Sen- 
ator says  is  exactly  correct.  But  the 
point  being  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  as  I  understand,  is  not  re- 
lated to  the  point  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Utah  refers,  but  to  the  fact  that  by 
extending  the  determination  date  until 
April  1.  and  virtually  extending  the  de- 
termination date  for  another  crop  year 
in  sugar,  it  is  denying  any  opportunity 
for  domestic  sugar  producers  to  get  in- 
creased allocations  for  an  extra  year. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  us  assume  the 
Senator  is  right.  What  choice  did  the 
conference  have? 

Mr,  MUNDT.  The  conferees  could 
stick  with  the  Senate  date. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  House  conferees 
made  it  f)erfectly  plain  to  us  that  if  we 
had  done  so.  they  were  not  in  a  position 
to  act  in  August  If  the  Senate  would 
like  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  House, 
and  the  House  can  be  persuaded  that  it 
must  act  in  August,  no  one  would  be  more 
pleased  than  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  have  voted  for  that. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  there 
is  only  one  contribution  I  can  make.  I 
happened  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  the  report  of  the  conference 
reached  the  House.  I  heard  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  read.  I  heard  the  argument  and 
the  report  of  the  able  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  Mr. 
CooLBY.  I  heard  very  clear  reference, 
more  than  once,  to  the  fact  that  only 
one-fourth  year  was  involved  in  this 
proposal.     There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

I  tried  to  find  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and 
I  discovered  it  was  not  sent  over  here. 
I  sent  for  it  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  can  get  it  or  not  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  still  op>erating.  But 
I  am  completely  sure,  because  I  listened 
to  the  report,  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  stating  the  situation  exactly 
as  it  was  reported  and  exactly  as  it  was 
acted  upon  and  approved,  and  will  be 
found  not  once,  but  several  times,  in  the 
report  of  the  .Tianagers 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   BENNETT      I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  Senate  wishes  to  be  fair 
with  its  confei  ees,  it  should  keep  in  mind 
that  we  were  in  conference  on  the  An- 
derson amendments.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  voted  for  the  Anderson  amendments, 
but  some  of  those  who  did  not  want  the 
Anderson  amendments  and  voted  against 
them  are  some  of  those  who  criticized 
us  most  vehemently  because  we  did  not 
get  something  that  was  not  in  the  An- 
derson amendments 

The  Morse  amendment  would  have 
done  the  bare  minimum  the  Senate 
sought  to  do  by  unanimous  vote.  I  voted 
for  the  Mor.se  amendment  It  would  not 
have  assigned  any  additional  quota  to 
anyone.  It  would  reduce  the  quota,  and 
we  would  simply  run  short  of  sugar  until 
we  decided  what  we  wanted  to  do.  That 
was  the  Morse  proposal.  That  was  the 
previous  Bennett  proposal.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  we  reduce  our  sugar  stocks 
in  this  country  until  we  decide  what  we 
shall  do  at)oui  it. 

We  would  not  run  out  in  the  next  30 
days,  but  be  tliat  as  it  may,  that  proposal 
was  defeated.  We  were  not  in  confer- 
ence on  that  amendment.  We  were  in 
conference  on  the  Anderson  amend- 
ments We  got  most  of  what  was  in  the 
Anderson  amendments.  It  is  true  that  I 
was  one  who  made  a  sp>eech  here  on  the 
floor  to  the  effect  that  I  would  like  to 
see  this  entire  procedure  discretionary. 
We  remained  in  conference  for  2  hours 
fighting  with  the  House  members. 

I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  whole 
procedure  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  However,  when  the  point  is 
made  that  when  some  foreign  nations 
which  sell  sugar  to  the  United  States 
will  become  i:-ritated  if  we  buy  less  from 
them,  the  point  is  just  as  valid  should 
the  President  make  the  decision  to  give 
it  to  them,  af  it  is  that  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  should  make  that 
decision. 

Of  course,  once  we  start  buying  from 
one  of  these  countries  and  then  stop,  the 
country   will  not   like   it.     Neither   will 


Castro  hke  it  if  the  President  decid.-.^: 
to  reduce  his  quota. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  who.  I  believe,  has  re- 
ceived the  papers  he  has  been  waiting 
for. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  just  received 
the  original  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  read  it  all.  but  I  will 
read  the  part  to  which  I  referred  in  sub- 
stance a  moment  ago: 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  that 
In  establishing  quotas  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1,  1961,  through  March  31.  1961,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  establish  a 
quota  for  each  area  or  country  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  quota  which  each  country  or 
area  would  have  received  had  the  act  been 
extended  In  its  present  form  for  1  calendar 
year 

That  bears  out  the  statement  of  the 
able  chairman  of  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  and  the  able  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  At  this  late  hour  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  very  much,  but  I  do  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  domestic  interests 
in  this  entire  proceeding  have  been  woe- 
fully neglected. 

The  bill  that  came  to  us  from  the 
House  arrived  here  at  6  minutes  after  12 
on  July  1.  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives taking  the  position  that  we  should 
accept  it. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  House 
has  disregarded  the  rights  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House  has  disregarded  the 
rights  of  a  great  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  of  localities  which  have 
sugar  beet  acreage,  and  of  many  other 
localities  which  are  concerned  in  this 
matter.  Those  producers  are  coming  to 
their  courthouses,  to  see  their  agricul- 
tural oflBcials,  and  are  asking  for  beet 
acreage,  but  are  not  getting  it.  Congress 
has  failed  them  in  that  regard. 

I  realize  that  our  conferees  had  a  most 
diflBcult  time.  I  am  not  censuring  them 
at  all.  Perhaps  the  conference  report 
should  be  adopted.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
believe  that  we  should  let  all  the  world — 
including  every  coimtry  which  hopes  to 
get  anything  extra  out  of  this  measure — 
know  that  we  reserve  the  right  to  termi- 
nate it.  to  change  it.  or  to  take  away  its 
benefits  in  any  way  Congress  chooses. 

Individual  Senators  are  not  to  blame. 
After  having  been  treated  by  the  House 
the  way  we  were,  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  should  have  sent  the  bill  to  com- 
mittee, and  on  next  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  the  Senate  could  have 
considered  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
eould  have  worked  its  will  on  it  next 
week. 

I  merely  wish  the  Record  to  show  that 
in  my  opinion  the  domestic  interests,  the 
people  who  pay  the  taxes,  the  people  who 
have  a  claim  on  the  sugar  consumers  of 
this  country,  have  been  totally  neglected 
in  this  proceeding  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
and  because  of  the  m;,d  rush  to  get  out 
of  here  last  night. 


Mr  MORSK  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose to  speak  very  briefly  in  summariz- 
ing my  positon  with  regard  to  the  issue 
before  us  tonight,  and  to  state  why  i 
shall  oppose  the  conference  report.  Be- 
fore I  start  my  brief  speech.  I  should 
like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
CaseI  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken]  have  pointed  out  the  most 
important  issue  in  this  whole  complex 
problem  which  confronts  us  tonight 
when  they  indicated  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  an  i5.sue  of  foreign  policy. 

The  subject  matter  before  us  tonight 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  involves  a 
matter  of  foreign  policy  primarily'.  We 
would  not  have  this  issue  before  us  on 
this  emergency  basis  tonight  if  it  were 
not  that  a  Communist  tyrant — and 
Castro  is  a  Communist,  whether  he 
belongs  to  the  party  he  follows  or  not — 
in  Cuba.  He  is  a  Communist  tyrant  in 
Cuba  who  is  both  confiscating  American 
property  in  Cuba  and  depreciating  the 
value  of  that  which  he  is  not  confiscat- 
ing in  many  instances  by  the  imposition 
of  an  intervener  in  charge  of  that  prop- 
erty over  and  above  the  administrative 
rights  of  its  true  owner. 

He  has  created  a  very  serious  foreign- 
policy  situation  in  the  Caribbean.  It  is 
a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  has 
been  for  some  months.  We  have  been 
briefed  on  it  again  and  again  by  the 
State  Department.  Therefore,  I  find  it 
of  great  interest  to  be  told  tonight  what 
the  State  Department's  position  is  with 
respect  to  the  conference  report  before 
us.  Franklj ,  the  best  statement  we  can 
get  is  that  somebody  in  the  State  De- 
partment said  they  can  "live  with  it." 

The  Senaix)r  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicken- 
LoopER]   settled  that  i>oint  very  clearly 
when  he  said  they  will  alw  ays  tell  us  that 
they  can  live  with  it  when  they  see  the" 
inevitable  coming. 

What  has  been  needed  is  to  get  this 
matter  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  in 
order  to  discuss  its  implications  from  the 
standpoint  of  foreign  policy,  instead  of 
making  a  decision  on  foreign  policy  on 
the  basis  of  the  Sugar  Act.  an  act  which 
has  come  tct  us  from  the  House  and  on 
which  there  has  not  been  1  hour  of  hear- 
ings, certainly  not  with  reference  to  the 
factors  of  American  foreign  policy.  I  am 
completely  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
we  can  run  these  risks. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  put  his  finger  on  another  very 
important  facet  of  this  problem  when 
he  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  manda- 
tory provisions  of  the  House  impose 
upon  us.  by  the  conference  report,  the 
transfer  of  certain  quotas  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  to  Trujillo,  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, a  countrj'  headed  by  another  ty- 
rant, who  in  this  case  is  a  Fascist  tyrant, 
and  is  one  of  the  worst  tyrants  in  all  of 
Latin  America.  Giving  this  supjwrt  to 
that  tyrant  is  not  going  to  help  foreign 
relations  with  our  friends  in  Latin 
America. 
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It  has  been  said.  Oh,  we  have  :>ason 
to  believe  that  perhaps  TpjjiIIo  will  go 
out  of  power,  and  some  other  adrrunis- 
tration  will  come  into  power  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  ■  Mr  President,  we 
are  not  sum:-'  to  speed  the  ^omg  out  of 
power  of  this  tyrant  by  strengthening 
his  economic  position.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  speed  Trujillos  going  out  of  power 
by  giving  him  the  kind  of  weapon  that 
we  propose  to  sive  to  him  by  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report.  He  would  be 
stronger  than  before  the  Sugar  Act  ex- 
tension was  passed. 

Earlier  this  evening — many  of  the 
Senators  who  are  here  were  not  present 
at  that  time,  although  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  here,  and  he  will  bear 
out  what  I  said  before  and  what  I  now 
summarize — I  informed  the  Senator  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  America  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
been  conducting  a  study  for  the  Senate. 
Incidentally,  the  Senate  appropriated 
over  $100,000  for  the  study  which  took 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  covering 
Latin  American  countries.  Some  of  us 
have  traveled  in  many  of  the  countries 
in  Latin  America,  and  have  held  confi- 
dential conferences  with  heads  of  states 
and  with  heads  of  departments  with 
whom  the  heads  of  states  asked  us  to 
confer. 

I  betray  no  confidence  when  I  say  that 
in  my  own  study  last  fall  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica I  talked  at  some  length  with  the 
F>rc'sident  of  Brazil,  the  President  of 
Venez'iela.  and  the  President  of  Colombia 
in  ret^ard  to  this  matter,  and  listened  to 
them  protest  against  our  sugar  policies 
toward  Brazil.  Venezuela,  and  Colombia. 

How  do  Senators  think  the  people  of 
these  countries  are  going  to  feel  about 
this  type  of  an  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act  when  our  sugar  policy  is  one  of  the 
cau.ses  of  misunderstanding  in  Latin 
America  toward  the  United  States? 

We  proceed  today  with  an  act  which 
continues  to  leave  many  of  these  coun- 
tries out  of  the  picture.  We  are  doing 
nothing  in  this  act  which  will  have  any 
effect  in  chant^'ing  the  attitude  in  Brazil, 
Venezuela,  and  Colombia;  and  we  can 
add  Ecuador.  El  Salvador,  and  Guate- 
mala Do  not  forget  that  Guatemala,  as 
I  said  earlier  in  the  evening.  Ls  one  of 
the  strongest  anti-Castro  countries  in 
Latin  America.  We  should  do  something 
to  try  to  improve  the  situation  in  Guate- 
mala. In  my  judgment,  what  we  are 
doing  here  today  can  be  taken  as  a  slap 
at  her  face. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  we  should  adopt  these  manda- 
tory provisions  in  the  Sugar  Act.  when  we 
know  that  foreign  relations  problems 
confront  us  in  such  Latin  American 
countries  as  Brazil.  Colombia,  Venezuela. 
Guatomala.  Ecuador,  and  El  Salvador. 

I  simply  make  the  plea  that  we  not 
make  this  mistake,  because  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  mandatory  provisions  can  be 
mi>:r.terprete<l  all  over  Latin  America. 

We  are  proceeding  to  increase  the 
allotment  for  Formosa.  Do  we  really  be- 
lieve that  action  will  make  the  people 
of  Latin  America  happy?  They  will  say. 
"We  think  you  are  already  discriminat- 
ing against  us  in  regard  to  sugar."  They 
will  a.sk.  "Why  are  you  increasing  the 


allotment  of  the  Netherlands"  We  are  at 
your  front  door.  We  are  your  neij^hbors. 
We  want  to  help  you.  We  want  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  freedom  m  Latin 
America.  We  need  your  help,  and  not 
tjus  kind  of  treatment.  We  have  been 
a.iking  you  to  negotiate  with  us  in  our 
behalf  in  regard  to  sugar.  But  you  are 
passing  a  Sugar  Act  which,  in  effect,  pro- 
vide"— as  has  been  brought  out  in  the 
debate  already,  but  I  think  it  needs  to  be 
restated —  that  you  will  give  Haiti.  Pana- 
ma, the  Netherlands,  and  Nationalist 
China  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
sugar." 

This  will  be  resented  by  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  which  have  been  plead- 
ing with  us  to  negotiate  with  them  in 
regard  to  sugar. 

We  have  said  to  Brazil,  "You  will  have 
to  diversify."  We  have  pointed  out  to 
Brazil,  in  our  discussions  with  her  rep- 
resentatives, when  they  have  needed  to 
negotiate  loans,  that  she  is  a  one-product 
country — a  cofree-producing  country. 
Brazil  has  said,  "We  have  some  sugar. 
We  would  like  to  sell  some  of  it  to  you." 

In  this  measure  we  have  an  opc>ortu- 
nity,  in  my  judgment,  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent what  he  needs — and  I  shall  come 
to  that  point  next — without,  in  effect, 
passing  a  Sugar  Act  on  which  hearings 
have  not  been  held;  without  any  hear- 
ings as  to  its  foreign  policy  relations. 
What  do  we  do?  We  say.  in  effect,  to 
Brazil.  "We  will  not  negotiate  with  you 
on  that  question  now,  but  we  are  in- 
creasing the  sugar  allotments  to  other 
countries."  That  will  be  the  effect.  We 
can  call  it  a  purchase,  if  we  wish.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  a  mandatory  purchase, 
so  far  as  Brazil  is  concerned.  Those 
countries  will  get  consideration  whether 
it  is  called  a  purchase  or  an  allocation. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  where  the  Do- 
minican Flepublic  comes  into  the  picture 
is  in  section  (b>,  the  mandatory  provi- 
sion about  full  duty  nations  having  full 
duties  under  the  act,  except  the  five 
nations  mentioned  in  section  <  b) . 

What  I  think  we  should  do  is  to  rec- 
ognize that  this  issue  was  created  by  a 
foreign  policy  crisis  in  Cuba ;  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
have  the  power  in  order  to  settle  the 
sugar  issue  in  relation  to  Cuba,  in  our 
national  interest:  and  that  we  ought  to 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  we  can  to  come 
to  grips  w  ith  the  Sugar  Act  problem. 

Probably  we  cannot  pass  a  Sugar  Act 
in  August  1960.  However,  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  justified  in  extending 
the  act,  as  it  is  being  extended  in  this 
conference  report  today,  until  April  1. 
1961.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr:  YarborotjchI  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Ellender] 
that  the  April  1  date  can  be  included,  if 
we  wish;  but  the  effect  will  be  that  it 
will  cover  the  crop  period  for  1961. 

I  can  hear  the  argument  now:  "Do  not 
put  us  in  a  vacuum,  gentlemen."  Sen- 
ators know  the  kind  of  argument  they 
will  hear  next  spring.  We  will  have  giv- 
en these  coimtries  cause  to  believe,  real- 
ly, that  they  could  go  ahead  and  plant 
the  1961  crops,  and  they  have  done  so. 
Now  we  shall  cause  much  ill  feeling  if 
we  say  we  are  not  going  ahead  with  the 
proiiram   at  l^a^t  through  the  vf^ar  \9(^\ 


I  am  satisfied,  as  a  practical  matter, 
that  what  we  are  doing  today  is  debat- 
ing a  Sugar  Act  which  will  continue  in 
effect  at  least  through  1961. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr 
DwoRSHAK  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HruskaI.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt].  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  and  perhaps 
other  Senators,  who  have  been  giving  at- 
tention to  the  domestic  problem,  have  a 
point  we  cannot  ignore.  What  do  we 
believe  the  effect  of  the  conference  re- 
port will  be  on  this  very  difBcult  issue? 
Many  Members  of  the  Senate  are  con- 
fronted with  a  domestic  producer  prob- 
lem in  this  country,  and  the  fact  is  that 
this  act  does  not  protect  their  interests. 
A  sugar  act  ought  to  protect  them.  That 
is  why  hearings  ought  to  be  held  on  the 
Sugar  Act. 

I  speak  most  respectfully  to  the  House, 
but  I  also  speak  in  self-defense.  I  do 
not  like  the  feeling  of  a  legislative  black- 
jack on  my  head.  I  do  not  like  to  be 
beaten,  parliamentarily.  into  submission, 
particularly  when  I  know  that  the  pro- 
posal, with  which  the  other  body  may 
be  very  happy,  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  my  country.  I  am  satisfied  of  that. 
I  am  satisfied  that  we  ought  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  advice  given  to  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  many  of 
them  have  been  talking  on  this  subject. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  of 
them  voted  for  the  Morse  amendment 
some  hours  ago.  We  have  tried  to  live 
with  this  problem  .  We.  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  have  been 
briefed  by  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

I  remember  the  last  briefing  was  when 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Rubottom. 
in  charge  of  Latin  American  Affairs, 
Ambassador  Bonsai,  and  an  economic 
adviser  spent  a  whole  afternoon  with  the 
committee  discussing  the  problem  of 
Cuba.  The  sugar  problem  played  a  very 
important  part  in  the  discussion.  It  was 
at  that  meeting  that  we  first  got  the  word 
from  the  administration  that  they  be- 
lieved if  things  worsened  in  Cuba  they 
would  ask  for  the  very  authority  for  the 
President  which  I  had  provided  in  my 
amendment  earlier  this  evening  The 
defeat  of  the  amendment  was.  I  believe, 
a  great  mistake,  because  It  meant  that 
our  conferees  went  to  the  House  in  a 
weakened  bargaining  position.  All  that 
really  was  left,  all  that  really  counted, 
was  to  bargin  over  "shall"  or  "may." 

That  was  the  position  in  which  we 
put  our  conferees.  I  do  not  criticize 
them.  We  were  not  fair  to  our  confer- 
ees. We  did  not  give  them  a  very  broad 
bracket  or  framework  in  which  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  House.  It  became  quite 
a  major  issue  as  to  whether  the  lan- 
guage was  to  be  permissive,  as  proposed, 
or  mandatory,  as  the  House  insisted 
on.  That  was  not  being  fair  to  our  con- 
ferees. I  think  we  weakened  them  when 
we  sent  them  to  the  House  with  the  An- 
derson amendment  rather  than  the 
Morse  amendment. 
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I  think  we  are  making  a  serious  for- 
eign policy  blunder  tonight.  We  ought 
to  reject  the  conference  reix>rt,  send  it 
back  to  the  House,  and  try  to  have  the 
House  understand  that  our  plea  to  tliem 
is  not  on  the  bsisis  of  sugar,  but  that 
sugar  is  only  an  instrumentality  which 
we  have  to  use  in  connection  with  a 
solution  of  the  foreign  policy  crisis  which 
has  been  created  by  Castro,  in  Cuba. 
We  should  try  to  persuade  the  House 
that  statesmanship  calls  for  us  to  place 
in  the  handc  of  the  Chief  Executive,  who 
after  all,  in  time  of  crisis,  is  the  man 
who  has  to  take  ultimate  control,  the 
weapon  which  he  needs  most  of  all.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  best  weapon  we 
can  provide  is  to  let  him  exercise  his 
discretion  and  his  judgment  as  to  what 
is  best  for  our  International  interests  In 
regard  to  the  handling  of  the  Cuban 
situation. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  already 
pointed  out  that  that  does  not  mean  we 
will  fall  short  in  any  sugar  supply.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  can  buy 
sugar  as  it  may  be  needed  in  order  to 
meet  a  deficiency.  I  think  that  is  the  ap- 
proach we  should  make  to  this  problem. 
We  ought  to  reject  the  conference  report. 
I  think  It  is  our  duty  to  reject  it.  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  the  President  to  reject 
It.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  our  country.  I 
think  we  owe  it  to  our  domestic  sugar 
producers,  to  be  fair  to  them.  There- 
fore, I  shall  vote  against  the  conference 
report. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  stated  that  ho  was  pleased  to 
note  the  uniformity  of  the  votes  cast  by 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  favor  of  the  Morse  amend- 
ment. I  voted  in  favor  of  the  Morse 
amendment  because  I  believed  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  described  with  sub- 
stantial accuracy  the  impression  made 
upon  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  regard  to  the  course 
our  Government  should  follow  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject.  The  recitation 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in 
support  of  his  plea  that  his  amendment 
be  adopted  was  corroborated  by  the  testi- 
mony offered  before  our  committee,  as  I 
can  recall. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio 

Mr.  mCKENLOCPQ^.  Mr  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  yield  the  floor,  and  to  permit 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  take  the  floor 
in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
MusKn:  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  MORSK     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  hl.>5 
statement.  In  my  judgment  he  was 
completely  accurate  when  he  pointed  out 
that  the  urgency  of  this  particular  meas- 
ure arises,  not  as  a  result  of  the  economic 
situation,  but  as  a  result  of  our  interna- 
tional relationships  and  foreign  policy 
That  is  basically  and  fundamentally  the 


reason  why  we  are  now  considering  this 
matter,  and  why  we  engaged  in  debate  on 
yesterday  about  this  sugar  situation,  and 
why  the  issues  are  so  acute.  The  urgency 
of  this  issue  is  generated  primarily  by 
an  international  situation  which  is  pri- 
marily a  foreign-policy  matter.  If  it 
were  primarily  an  economic  matter,  and 
if  it  involved,  primarily,  economics  and 
trade,  probably  there  would  not  be  the 
necessity  for  our  taking  the  proposed 
action. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  pointing  out  so  clearly  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  foreign  policy,  and  almost 
foreign  policy  alone,  although  of  course 
economic  factors  are  involved  in  it. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  said  some- 
thing about  the  reports  we  have  had  here 
on  the  floor  about  hearings  by  the  House 
committee.  A  moment  ago  I  talked  to  a 
Member  of  the  House  who  was  then  in 
this  Chamber;  and  he  told  me  that,  al- 
though he  is  not  a  member  of  the  House 
committee,  he  had  word  from  two  mem- 
bers of  the  House  committee  that  no 
hearings  at  all  were  held  on  this  bill  in 
the  House  committee:  that  apparently 
the  bill  was  prepared  the  night  before  it 
was  voted  to  be  reported  to  the  House; 
and  that  the  only  meeting  the  committee 
held  on  the  bill  was  one  to  mark  up  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  what 
happened  in  the  House  committee;  but 
I  know  that  the  Senate  committee  has 
not  held  hearings  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  permit  me  to 
make  a  correction,  following  his  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  did  not  re- 
cite that  as  a  fact;  I  merely  repeated 
what  a  Member  of  the  House  told  me  was 
accurate  information. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  can  inform  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  the  only  hear- 
ings which  were  held  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  two  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch — the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Be- 
fore the  bill  was  written  up,  the  commit- 
tee heard  those  two  gentlemen. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER,  I  think  the 
House  Member  did  say  that  the  bill  was 
written  up  one  evening,  and  that  the 
next  day  there  was  some  consultation 
with  the  State  Department,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  But,  in  other  words,  there 
were  no  hearings — ^so  far  as  my  infor- 
mation goes — in  the  committee  of  the 
other  body  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
record  of  a  formal  hearing  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  At  any  rate. 
my  understanding  of  the  information  I 
had  was  that  there  was  consultation 
which  might  be  called  a  hearing,  but 
it  was  consultation  with  a  representative 
of  the  State  Department,  and  perhaps 
with  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  on  the  day  when  the  bill 
was  in  the  House  committee  and  on  the 
day  when  the  bill  was  brought  out  of  the 
committee  and  was  reported  to  the 
House. 

But  we  cannot  overempha.size  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  already  has   em- 


phasized; namely,  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  foreign  policy;  and  in  these  times  of 
tension,  I  believe  it  to  be  highly  essen- 
tial that  the  Chief  Executive  be  given 
discretionary  power  to  handle  this  mat- 
ter in  accordance  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  powerful  weapon  to  be 
used  in  advancing  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  this  hemisphere,  and  as  a  means  of 
combating  the  subversion  which,  at 
least  in  one  area,  is  creeping  into  this 
hemisphere  in  an  alarming  degree. 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much,  indeed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield'' 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  about  the  clear-cut 
case  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made 
in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  aspects 
of  this  matter.  I  believe  they  are  most 
important.  He  did  well  to  point  out  the 
surprising  degree  of  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion among  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — as  shown  by  the 
votes  cast  yesterday  and  today — in  re- 
gard to  this  matter. 

I  say  that  the  next  aspect  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  economic  problem  and  the 
question  of  the  effect  on  the  American 
market.  In  this  respect,  we  find  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry — as  did  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee— voted  in  opposition  to  this  measure. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  a  number  of 
the  other  members  of  that  committee 
have  been  leaders  in  this  debate,  and 
liave  stressed  the  fact  that  we  must  take 
away  from  Castro  this  economic  ad- 
vantage, which  he  is  receiving  now. 

We  are  asking  that  the  President  be 
allowed  to  use  this  means  to  obtain  the 
maximum  benefits  for  our  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  made  a  very  persuasive  argument. 
However,  if  the  Senate  rejects  the  con- 
ference report^ — as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  recommends — where  will  that 
leave  us? 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  cannot  justify  the 
adoption  of  a  report  if  we  believe  it  will 
do  our  country  great  injuiT  I  am  con- 
vinced it  will  do  just  that,  as  regards  our 
Nation's  relationships  with  Latm  Amer- 
ica; I  am  convinced  of  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  conferences  I  have  had  about  this 
matter  during  the  last  year. 

If  the  Senator  rejects  the  conference 
report,  we  shall  have  a  chance  to  remain 
here  and  to  battle  out  the  problem. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  the  Senate 
dispose  of  this  problem  before  now.  too. 
We  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so  a  week 
ago.  but  we  did  not  do  it. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  walk  out  on 
our  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  country,  merely 
because  the  political  conventions  are  ap- 
proaching. I  believe  this  i.ssue  is  causing 
a  great  crisis  in  the  Caribbean. 


cvi- 
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So  r  bflieve  .ve  should  stay  here  until 
we  settle  th;s  matter. 

Mr   BUSH      Ru'ht  now?     This  week? 

Mr   MORSE      Yes,  right  now 

Mr    ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  about  2 

o'clock  thir,  morning  I  tried  to  state  as 

precisely  as  I  co'.ild  my  position  on  this 

issue. 

I  rise  now  only  to  explain  the  vote  I 
shall  cast  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report. 

I  believe  there  is  a  slight  tendency — 
and  I.  for  one.  pointed  out  months  ago 
that  this  would  happen — to  permit  inter- 
national considerations — m  this  instance, 
m  relationship  to  the  Sugar  Act — to  out- 
weiah  the  domestic  considerations.  Cer- 
tainly at  this  time  I  cannot  overlook  the 
domestic  considerations. 

I  say  to  my  good  friends  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  I  do  not  d^-tract  from  what  they 
did.  I  do  not  think  any  Memfc>er  of  the 
Senate  who  would  have  been  sent  there 
to  do  the  job  th^-y  had  to  do  tonight 
could  have  come  out  with  better  results 
than  they  d;d  But  I  cannot  help  com- 
in^r  to  the  conclu.sion  that,  from  an  in- 
ternational .standpoint,  and  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  own  sugar  beet 
people  m  this  country.  I  must  vote 
asam.^t  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  MANSF1EIJ3  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson', the  Senators  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible  and  Mr  Cannon],  the  Senators 
from.  Virginia  [Mr  Byrd  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson', the  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr. 
EK'UGLAS  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Mr.  Eastland;,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  FrearI,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas Mr  Fttlbright],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Green  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey the  Senators  fr  m  Oklahoma 
Mr  Kerr  and  Mr.  Monr  .ney  . .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  I ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mt-RRAYl.  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell',  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers!.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land Mr  Pastore!  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
tors  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee  and  Mr. 
OMahdnev  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Mr  Symington  ]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hennings]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  farther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  New  Mex- 
ico Mr  Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez),  the 
Senators  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  and 
Mr  Cannon;,  the  Senators  from  Virginia 
Mr  By.rd  and  Mr  Robertson),  the  Sen- 
at-or    from    Mi.s.sissippi    !Mr.    Eastland],     to. 


bright],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill  ! ,  the  Senators  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr  and  Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  the  Senators  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hennings  and  Mr.  Symington),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy  ] .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
'yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall],  the 
Senators  from  Nev/  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Bridges  and  Mr  Cotton],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Salton- 
stall]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Martin) 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Butler),  the  Senators 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Brunsdale  and 
M:  Young),  the  Senators  from  Kansas 
-M:  Carlson  and  Mr  Schoeppel],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper]. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr  Wiley),  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  )  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr  Cooper]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  24.  as  follows: 


(No.  279] 

TEAS— 32 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Bennett 

Holland 

Moss 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Scott 

Case,  N  J. 

Johnston.  S.C 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Jordan 

Stennla 

Dodd 

Kefauver 

Talmadge 

Engle 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Long,  Hawaii 

Williams,  N.J. 

Pong 

Long.  La. 

Yarborough 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Young.  Ohio 

Hartke 

McClellan 
NAYS— 24 

Aiken 

Dworshak 

Lusk 

Allott 

Ellender 

Morse 

Bush 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Carroll 

Hlckenlooper 

Muskle 

Case,  S  Dak. 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Church 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Keating 

Randolph 

Curtla 

Lausche 

Smith 

NOT  VCl'lNO- 
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Anderson 

Frear 

Monroney 

Beall 

Ful  bright 

Morton 

Bible 

Gore 

Murray 

Bridges 

Green 

O'Mahoney 

Brunsdale 

Omening 

Pastore 

Butler 

Hennings 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Russell 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Javits 

Schoeppel 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Symington 

Cooper 

McGee 

Wiley 

Cotton 

McNamara 

Williams,  Del 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Young.  N   Dak 

Eastland 

Martin 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


which  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  ON  JULY  3,  TO  AUGUST  8 
AND  AUGUST   15,   1960 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  amendments  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  112. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  concur- 
rent re.solution  (S.  Con.  Res.  112  •  pro- 
viding for  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  from  July  2.  1960.  to  August  8. 
1960.  which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  and  insert : 

That  when  the  two  Houses  shall  adjourn 
on  Sunday.  July  3.  1960,  the  Senate  shall 
stand  adjourned  untU  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday,  Augxast  8,  1960,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  stand  adjourned  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  August  15,  1960. 

Amend  the  title  to  read:  "Concurrent 
resolution  providing  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  from  July  3,  1960,  to  August 
8.  1960.  and  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  from  July  3,  1960.  to  August  15. 
1960. • 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Frear], 
the   Stnator   from   Arkansas    [Mr.   Pul- 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr    Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion 712,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion  (H.  Con.  Res.  712).  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  notwlthstand- 
the  adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  until 
Augtist  the  8th  and  15th.  1960.  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  authorized  to  sign  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  wits  agreed 
to 
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STATUS  QUO  OF  NOMINATTONS 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa-s      Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  resolution  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved.   That   notwithstanding   the   ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  under  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  112.  as  amended,  and  the 
provisions  of  rtile  XXXVni  of  the  Standing 
Rule«  oi  the  Senate,  the  status  quo  o«f  nomi- 
nations now  pending  and  not  Anally  acted 
upon  at  the   time  of  taking  such  adjourn- 
ment shall  be  preserved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  resoluaon  CS.  Res.  351)  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIT'i    lO  M.AiCJ-:  APPOINT- 
MENTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  offer  the  resolution  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  .stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  352)  as  follows. 

Resolved.  That  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
journment of  the  two  Houses  pursuant  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  112.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  make  appolntmenta  to  commis- 
sions or  committees  authorized  by  law.  by 
concurrent  action  of  the  two  Houses,  or  by 
order  of  the  Senate. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORITY  TO  HE^  LIVE  MESSAGES 
FROM  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  present  an  order,  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
journment of  the  two  Houses  under  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  112,  the  Secretary  be. 
and  he  la  hereby,  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  order? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  INSERTIONS 
IN  RECORD  FOLLOWING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa-  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Sen- 
ators may  be  permitted  to  make  inser- 
tions in  the  Congressional  Record  fol- 
lowing adjournment  of  Congres  until 
the  last  edition  authorized  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  is  published ;  but 
this  order  shall  not  apply  to  atny 
subject  matter  which  n..i.v  l.avt  .crurri'd 
or  any  speech  delivered  '^ut  -<';uent  lo 
the  adjournment  of  Con^n-^.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  RATES  OF  BASIC 
COMPENSATION  OF  CERTAIN  OF- 
FICERS .AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT— INDEFINITE 
POSTPONEMENT  OF  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  (S.  3672)  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS  OF  AMEND- 
MENT TO  H.R. 12580 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Mm- 
nesota  [Mr.  McCarthy^  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  M-  Miskie]  be  added 
as  cosponsors  to  my  ainendment  No. 
6-2i-«0— N  to  H.R  12580  when  it  is  next 
printed. 


LOCK  AND  DAM  .Nu.   10.  KENTUCKY 
RIVER,  MADISON  COUNTS',  KY. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1894.  Senate  bill  3324. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  part  of  lock  and 
dam  No.  10,  Kentucky  River,  Madison 
County,  Ky.,  to  the  Pioneer  National 
Monument  Association  for  use  as  a  part 
of  a  historic  site. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
bill  is  OF>en  to  amendment. 


NATO  SCIENCE  PROGRAM :   INVEST- 
MENT IN  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  two  documents 
concerning  the  NATO  science  program. 

The  Scientific  and  Technical  Commit- 
tee of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ference, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Chairman,  last  fall  issued  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations in  a  report  entitled 
"NATO  Science  Program — Investment 
in  Leadership."  Unanimously  approved 
last  November  by  the  15  member  N.^TO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference,  and  for- 
warded to  member  governments  and  the 
NATO  Council  for  studj'  and  action, 
these  recommendations  are  of  direct  in- 
terest to  the  Congress. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  the  ad- 
dress entitled  "Atlantic  Community 
Space  Program"  which  I  made  in  pre- 
senting our  committee  recommenda- 
tions to  the  NATO  parliamentarians. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a.":  follows: 

NATO  Science  Program    T-nvestment  :*r 

LiALOi.SKlP 

(Report  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Com- 
mittee, chairman,  Senator  Hxnby  M  Jack- 
son) 

INTRODTJCnON 

The  second  Parliamentarians'  Conference 
held  in  November  1956  established  a  special 
committee  on  scientific  and  technical  per- 
sonnel to  examine  the  problems  of  training 
and  using  effectively  the  scientific  talents 
of  the  NATO  Community.  Since  that  time 
the  members  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical 
Committee  have  given  close  attention  to 
these  problems,  focusing  particularly  on 
progress  being  made  In  Implementing  rec- 
ommendations of  the  third  and  fourth  Par- 
liamentarians' Conferences. 

The  committee  members  have  been  great- 
ly a.=slsted  by  talks  and  correspondence  with 
officials  of  NATO.  OEEC,  and  SHAPE.  They 
have  also  received  most  helpful  counsel  from 
the  executive  agencies  of  their  own  coun- 
tries and  private  citizens.  They  have  read 
with  Interest  the  documentation  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  SclenUfic  and  Technical  Co- 
operation of  the  Atlantic  Congress  (London 
June  5-10.  1959). 

Members  of  the  Parliamentarians  Scientif- 
ic and  Technical  Committee  for  1958-6&  are: 

Belgium :  Baron  Pierre  Nothomb 

Canada:  Dr.  j.  w.  Kucherepa. 

Denmark :  Mr.  A.  G.  Normann. 

Pyance:  Senator  G.  Portmann. 

Germany:  Dr  G  Klleslng. 

Greece :  Mr.  Panoe  Yokas. 

Iceland:  Mr.  B.  Grondal. 

Italy:  Senator  G  Messerl. 

Luxembourg. 

The  Netherlands:  Mr.  C  L.  Patljn. 

Norway:  Mr.  O.  Watnebryn. 

Portugal :  Mr  Oelhelroe  Lc^es. 

Turkey:  Mr  A  Tokus. 

TJnlted  Kingdom :  the  Lord  Ogmore. 

United    States:    Congressman    R.    J.    Cor- 

BKTT. 

The  chairman  wishes  to  express  his  special 
thanks  to  his  committee  colleagues  for  their 
advice  and  support  In  the  preparation  of  this 
draft  report,  and  to  acknowledge  the  able 
assistance  of  the  executive  sfHTettj-y  and 
staff  of  the  conference. 

THE  BKOADENtNG  EFTOET  IK  SCTKNCK 

Ten  years  ago — imder  the  presstires  of  an 
unprecedented  threat — the  nations  of  the 
Atlantic  Community  Joined  together  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  In  1949, 
the  challenge  which  produced  NATO  was 
first  and  foremost  military  In  character. 
And  NATO,  as  a  military  alliance,  has  clearly 
proved  Its  worth  In  the  decade  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Today,  the  threat  which  spurred  the  crea- 
tion of  NATO  has  by  no  means  diminished. 
But  the  nature  of  the  challenge  has  changed 
and  deepened  to  encompass  political,  scien- 
tific, social,  and  economic  factors. 

Fortunately,  NATO  has  changed  with  th# 
challenge.  At  the  end  of  its  first  decade, 
NATO  is  EtlU  a  major  deterrent  to  war.  But 
It  stands  also  as  a  symbol  of  International 
cooperation  In  many  other  fields. 

This  oooperatlon — In  political,  economic, 
and  scientific  areas — does  more  than  produce 
puns,  planes,  and  missiles.  Over  the  years 
these  Joint  endeavors  have  steadily  strength- 
ened the  foundations  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity through  increased  understanding, 
economic  growth,  and  political  progress. 

Cooperative  scientific  effort  is  the  most 
recent  addition  to  the  NATO  program. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  solid  progress  has 
been  made  In  Improving  the  state  of  West- 
ern science.  We  have  made  a  good  start. 
but  we  must  recognize  that  It  Is  only  a  start. 
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Member  stares  of  NATO  have  broadened 
the  scojje  and  accelerated  the  pace  of  scien- 
tific activity  With  few  exceptions,  one 
country  after  another  has  advanced.  In 
many  countries,  commissions  of  inquiry 
have  been  studying  the  educational  systems 
and  the  organizations  for  research.  On  the 
b.usis  of  their  reports,  new  and  Imaginative 
policies  have  been  inaugiu^ted. 

Of  course,  the  energy  with  which  national 
corrective  programs  are  being  pursued  varies 
considerably  from  country  to  country.  Hope- 
fully, the  examples  of  the  more  vigorous 
countries  will  be  Increasingly  contagious.  In 
many  cases  International  activities  are  stim- 
ulating useful  action  at  national  and  regional 
levels. 

Also.  In  these  last  3  years,  solid  progress 
has  been  made  toward  a  NATO  science  pro- 
gram A  science  adviser  and  a  representa- 
tive science  advisory  committee  of  15  mem- 
bers now  assist  the  NATO  Council  In  de- 
veloping the  program. 

In  this  effort  the  NATO  Council  has  re- 
spected two  key  principles  set  forth  In  the 
1957  Parliamentarians'  Conference  repnart: 

N.\TO  activities  should  be  catalytic  In  na- 
ture That  is.  they  should  aim  at  initiating 
chain  reactions  which  extend  over  the  broad- 
■8t  scientific  and  technological  front. 

The  resources  available  to  NATO  should 
primiarlly  be  used  to  support  and  broaden  the 
work  of  existing  schools,  research  centers. 
and  agencies  In  this  field,  rather  than  to  cre- 
ate wholly  new  institutions. 

1     The  NATO  science  fellowship  ■program. 

Based  on  the  recommendation  of  the  1957 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference  and 
drawing  Its  principal  Inspiration  from  that 
recommendation,  the  NATO  science  fellow- 
ship program  Is  now  in  operation  for  its  first 
year. 

Its  aim  Is  to  stimulate  the  international 
exchange  of  postgraduate  and  postdoctoral 
students  of  the  pure  and  applied  sciences  be- 
fAeen  member  countries  and  thereby  to  In- 
crease the  scientific  strength  of  the  NATO 
alliance. 

The  program  cost  tl  million  for  the  first 
year;  $1.75  million  for  the  second.  F\inds 
are  distributed  to  member  countries  on  the 
basis  of  population,  with  no  nation  receiv- 
ing more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  fel- 
lowship funds,  and  with  the  understanding 
that  recipients  of  fellowships  are,  in  gen- 
eral, to  study  abroad. 

More  than  150  fellows  have  been  selected 
and  most  of  them  have  started  their  studies 
for  the  academic  year  1959-60. 

The  most  popular  subjects  to  be  studied 
have  been  biology,  chemistry,  engineering, 
and  mathematics. 

There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  the 
fellowslrlpa.  In  most  countries  qualified 
applicants  far  outnumbered  the  available 
grants.  For  example.  In  the  United  States, 
there  were  91  applicants  for  21  fellowships. 
AU  those  offered  the  fellowships  accepted — 
a  truly  exceptional  record. 

A  glance  at  national  experience  In  admin- 
istering the  program  shows  diversity  In  the 
pattern  of  application,  reflecting  current  dif- 
ferences in  national  needs. 

For  example.  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
France.  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  the  United 
States  prefer  to  give  their  NATO  Science  Fel- 
lowships to  postdoctorates.  Consequently, 
these  countries  tend  to  allow  higher  and 
more  Individually  adapted  grants,  with  fam- 
ily allowances  and  a  certain  freedom  In  many 
cases  to  choose  rather  short  periods  of  study. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Turkey  lay  the  main  emphasis  on  pre- 
doctorates  and  like  the  students  to  go  abroad 
for  more  than  1  year  Some  countries  offer 
both  predoctorate  and  postdoctorate  grants. 

Fellowship  programs  are  managed  in  one 
of  three  general  wh.~  Bv  government  offices 
(Prance,  Greece.  I-.i.y        by  well-established 


organizations  for  the  distribution  of  fellow- 
ships (United  States,  United  Kingdom.  Can- 
ada, the  Netherlands) ;  by  ad  hoc  committees 
of  sclentlsU  (Belgium.  Dennaark.  Norway). 

Meetings  of  national  representatives  con- 
vened by  the  NATO  Science  Adviser  provide 
for  Interchange  of  Information  on  fellowship 
policies  and  for  development  of  certain  com- 
mon standards  throughout  the  NATO  area. 

2.  The  NATO  advanced   study  institute 
program 

Again,  drawing  Its  Inspiration  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  1957  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference,  the  NATO  program 
for  support  of  scientific  study  institutes  for 
advance  or  special  topics,  is  now  in  operation 
for  its  first  year.  Already,  it  has  tripled  the 
number  of  such  institutes  from  the  original 
two  at  Les  Houches  and  Varenna  to  six  held 
this  last  summer. 

The  program  Is  financed  to  the  extent  of 
$300,000  for  the  first  2  years.  About  $100,000 
has  been  committed  for  the  first  year;  the 
program  can  be  expanded  to  twice  this  level 
in  the  second  year. 

During  the  first  year,  grants  have  been 
made  to  advanced  study  institutes  at  the 
University  of  Naples.  Italy  (field  theory); 
Varenna  Summer  School  In  Italy  (physical 
sciences » ;  Summer  Institute  at  Lea  Houches. 
France  (theoretical  physics);  advanced  sum- 
mer program  at  KJeller.  Norway  ( heat  trans- 
fer problems) ;  and  finally  the  Corfu  Institute 
in  Greece   (solid  state  physics). 

The  program  Is  receiving  widespread  recog- 
nition, as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  addi- 
tional requests  for  next  years  grants. 

J.  Program  of  research  grants  for  cooperative 
research  activities 

In  1957  the  Parliamentarians'  Conference 
recommended  that  NATO  support  Important 
scientific  training  and  research  projects 
which  particularly  lend  themselves  to  inter- 
national action.  This  June,  the  NATO  Coun- 
cil approved  a  program  of  research  grants  for 
coojj^rative  scientific  research  activities. 

The  program  Is  expected  to  go  Into  effect 
about  January  1.  1960;  $1  million  will  be 
available  for  research  grants  to  be  awarded 
at  the  rate  at  which  appropriate  requests  are 
filed.  A  five-man  review  committee  will  pass 
Judgment  on  all  projects,  and  the  NATO 
Council  itself  will  review  the  program  when 
one-half  the  available  sum  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

4.  Cooperative  research  programs  under 
NATO  sponsorship 

In  1958  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  recom- 
mended that  the  NATO  Council  give  special 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  supporting 
cooperative  programs  in  one  or  more  of  three 
urgent  fields  which  would  particularly  benefit 
from  the  Joint  action  of  NATO  members — 
oceanography,  materials,  and  upper  atmos- 
phere and  space. 

This  year.  NATO  has  made  progress  toward 
a  cooperative  program  in  two  of  these  fields: 
oceanography  and  materials.  In  the  third 
field,  upper  atmosphere  and  space,  em- 
phasis has  been  given  to  bilateral  rather 
than  to  NATO-wide  projects. 

(a)  Oceanographic  Research 
The  NATO  Council  has  approved  NATO 
support  for  cooperation  In  oceanographic  re- 
search, particularly  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  It  authorized  the 
formation  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Science 
Committee  of  the  NATO  Council  in  the  Field 
of  Oceanographic  Research  The  subcom- 
mittee held  its  first  meeting  in  New  York 
in  September.  Plans  for  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  are  still  in  a  formative  stage 
Also,  this  year  the  NATO  Council  estab- 
lished the  SACLANT  Antisubmarine  Research 
Center  at  La  Spezia.  The  laboratory  is  now 
being  staffed  and  equipped  and  it  Is  expected 
that  It  will  cooperate  to  the  fullest  with  the 


general  oceanographic  research  program. 
The  center  itself  will  devote  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  its  energies  to  basic  ocean- 
ographic research. 

(b)    Materials  Research 

The  Office  of  the  NATO  Science  Adviser  has 
agreed  with  the  Advisory  Group  for  Aero- 
nautical Research  and  Development 
(AOARD)  to  sponsor  an  International  sym- 
posium on  the  status  of  materials  research 
diu-lng  the  summer  of  1960  The  survey  will 
cover  both  pure  and  applied  aspecu  of  the 
field. 

In  late  1958.  the  NATO  Defense  Research 
Directors  advocated  that  materials  research 
be  given  a  high  priority  for  support  by  NATO 
nations  In  September  1959.  a  check  by  the 
Directors  indicated  substantial  progress 
toward  this  goal. 

(c)    Upper  Atmosphere  and  Space 

The  United  States  has  offered  to  send  up 
instruments  for  any  NATO  country  desiring 
to  launch  a  space  research  program.  Mean- 
while. NATO  governments  and  scientists 
have  been  urged  by  the  NATO  Council  to  co- 
Ojjerate  with  each  other,  and  particularly 
with  the  United  States.  In  upper  atmosphere 
and  space  research.  Several  such  bilateral 
cooperative  programs  are  in  the  process  of 
being  arranged. 

5.    Training    center    for    experimental    aero- 
dynamics. Brussels 

The  Parliamentarians'  Conference  has  con- 
tinually been  impressed  with  the  outstand- 
ing success  of  the  training  center  at  Brussels. 
This  year,  the  NATO  nations  have  strength- 
ened the  center  by  agreeing  to  a  method  for 
its  joint  financing  and  cooperative  use.  It 
will  be  financed  for  the  next  2  years  on  a 
studentship  basis;  each  nation  will  pay  a 
sum  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  students 
sent  to  the  center.  Belgium,  as  the  host 
country,  will  finance  half  the  cost  of  the  lab- 
oratory. 

6.  NATO  Defense  Missile  Training  Center 

The  Parliamentarians'  Conference  in  1957 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  NATO 
Missile  Center  with  the  primary  function  of 
training  NATO's  defensive  missile  units 
Since  then,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  such  a  center  wonld  also  be  useful  for 
the  education  of  civilian  and  scientific 
personnel. 

Following  the  1957  recommendation. 
SHAPE  solicited  suggestions  from  the  various 
NATO  nations  as  to  the  possibility  of  uti- 
lizing national  land  areas  as  a  base  for  a 
NATO  Defense  Missile  Training  Center  and 
range  facility.  Four  nations  offered  national 
land  areas  for  consideration  in  the  feasibility 
studies — Portugal.  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
SHAPE  and  AGARD  have  completed  detailed 
engineering  surveys  of  these  potential  train- 
ing areas,  and  SHAPE  is  now  evaluaUng  the 
relative   merits  of    the   four  areas 

Once  a  decision  is  reached,  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  best  location  must  go  before 
the   NATO    standing   group. 

7.  Annual  review  of  scientific  and  technical 
education  and   manpower 

In  1957  the  ParliamentarlanB'  Conference 
proposed  annual  reports  from  member  coun- 
tries, to  provide  a  stocktaking  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  science  education  facilities.  Now. 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  NATO  Coun- 
cil, the  OEEC  conducts  annual  reviews  of 
country  policies  in  the  training  of  scientific 
and  technical  personnel.  All  the  OEEC  and 
associated  countries  will  have  been  examined 
by  February   1960. 

The  review  is  carried  on  In  collaboration 
with  the  appropriate  educational  authorities 
in  member  countries.  No  uniform  set  of 
questions  is  used,  each  country  being  asked 
questions  relevant  to  its  special  condiUon 
and  need.  By  tactfully  making  nations  aware 
of  shortcomings   Ln   their   programs,   and   by 
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helping  countries  benefit  from  the  experience 
of  others,  the  review  procedure  Is  proving  its 

WOT^h. 

At  the  same  time.  OEEC  is  carrying  on  a 
series  of  cooperative  projects  to  stimulate 
improvement  in  the  teaching  and  study  of 
science,  particulaaly  in  secondary  schools. 

8.  Special  science  mission  fo  OEEC  countries 

The  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference 
has  continually  emphasized  that  interna- 
tional science  activity  should  assist  and 
stimulate  stronger  national  science  pro- 
grams. 

In  this  connection.  OEEC  this  year 
Initiated  a  special  mlssloa  to  OEEC  coun- 
tries by  Dr.  Wllgress  (until  recently  Canadian 
Ambassador  to  OEEC  and  NATO) .  The  pur- 
pose of  the  visits  Is  to  encourage  an  increase 
in  scientific  resources  and  the  consciousness 
of  scientific  needs  throughout  the  Atlantic 
Community. 

In  each  country.  Dr  Wllgress  has  talked 
to  the  heads  of  scientific  organizations  about 
their  difficulties  and  accomplishments,  as 
well  as  to  senior  ministers  with  regard  to 
political  support  for  science. 

Briefly  stated.  Dr.  Wllgress  has  asked  these 
questions : 

(a)  Is  there  a  recognition  in  your  country 
of  the  importance  of  science  with  regard  to 
future  well  being  and  security  of  the  people? 

(b)  If  so.  have  you  a  science  policy  which 
Is  Integrated  with  national  policy  generally? 

(c)  Are  your  scientific  resources  sufficient 
for  futxire  scientific  needs  in  case  of  increas- 
ing economic  competition  from  the  East? 

Dr.  Wllgress'  visits  and  his  thoughtful  re- 
ports are  already  resulting  in  many  construc- 
tive changes  and  reforms. 

9.  Study  on  means  for  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  Western  science 

In  1958  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ference recommended  that  the  Science  Com- 
mittee formulate  an  Integrated  and  long- 
range  pKJiicy  for  scientific  research  and 
development  in  the  NATO  area.  As  the 
NATO  Council  gets  further  into  the  tasks  of 
scientific  cooperation,  the  need  increases  for 
such  a  basic  policy;  lacking  it,  there  Is  dan- 
ger that  efforts  will  be  dissipated  on  too 
many  projects  and  on  less  critical  ones. 

This  year  the  NATO  Council  has  author- 
ized a  special  study  of  ways  to  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  Western  science  Dr  Louis 
Armand,  formerly  Director  of  Euratom,  is 
chairman  of  the  study  group.  The  program 
will  extend  into  the  winter,  and  will  involve 
from  5  to  10  of  the  oustandlng  scientists  In 
the  Atlantic  Community,  backed  by  consult- 
ants and  staff  from  all  fields 

The  Armand  group  should  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  Science  Committee  In  formu- 
lating a  long-range  NATO  policy  to  guide  the 
NATO  scientific  effort 

THX    CONTINUING    TA8X 

Each  member  of  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians' Conference  can  feel  proud  that  so 
many  of  our  recommendations  have  been 
favorably  acted  upon  by  the  NATO  Council 
and  by   member  governments. 

Of  course,  no  International  agency  can 
assume  the  primary  responsibility  for  in- 
tensifying scientific  activity  in  the  Atlantic 
Community;  that  must  be  accepted  by  na- 
tional governments. 

At  this  stage,  each  country  should  have 
a  national  science  policy,  establishing  goals 
and   defining   priorities. 

Such  national  policies  will  not  only 
strengthen  the  defense  and  speed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  countries  involved,  they  will  also 
help  Indicate  how  the  NATO  science  program 
can  best  complement  national  scientific 
efforts. 

On  the  NATO  front,  our  central  purpose 
now  is  to  speed  up  and  strengthen  programs 
already  started.  New  opportunities  for  pro- 
ductive action   will   certainly   develop   from 


time  to  time.  Meanwhile,  NATO  projects 
now  imder  way  afford  a  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  build. 

In  particular,  we  make  xhe  following 
specific  recommendations  for  strengthening 
present  programs. 

1.  NATO  science  fellowship  program 

Pleased  though  it  is  that  the  NATO  Coun- 
cil has  followed  the  recommendations  of  the 
1957  Parliamentarians'  Conference  in  setting 
up  a  science  fellowship  program,  the  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference  believes  that  this 
program  should  be  increased. 

Fellowships  are  an  Investment  in  scientific 
ability — a  gamble  to  discover  exceptional 
minds  and  to  find  pathbreaking  scientlflc 
ideas.  Wisely  planned,  and  coming  at  a 
critical  Juncture  in  a  student's  career,  fel- 
lowships open  the  way  to  notable  achieve- 
ment. Over  and  over  again,  it  is  the  fellows 
who  study  under  the  revered  masters  in  one 
period,  who  themselves  become  the  masters 
in  the  next  generation. 

Considering  the  scope  of  the  challenge,  we 
think  present  plans  for  the  fellowship  pro- 
gram are  overly  modest.  With  only  mini- 
mum notice  to  potential  applicants  this  year, 
demand  far  outdistanced  supply.  Many 
hundreds  of  gifted  students  with  proven 
capacity  for  productive  scholarship  who 
could  have  profited  by  the  best  training 
abroad  in  their  special  discipline,  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  go  abroad. 

If  NATO  is  really  interested  In  backing 
brains,  then  we  should  do  it  on  a  scale  offer- 
ing hope  of  a  decisive  impact. 

Therefore,  we  repeat  our  1958  recommen- 
dation that  the  NATO  Council  look  forward 
to  a  steady  increase  in  the  science  fellow- 
ship program— with  the  goal  of  an  $8  million 
program  when  it   is  in  full  operation. 

2.  NATO  program  for  oceanographic 
research 

It  is  gratifying  that  a  NATO  program  in 
ocean  research  has  been  launched  in  line 
with  the  proposal  of  the  1957  Parliamen- 
tarians' Conference.  In  terms  of  political 
geogr^qshy,  NATO  is  a  maritime  confedera- 
tion— the  seas  are  highways  for  our  com- 
merce, strategic  approaches  to  our  shores, 
potential  sources  of  food  and  minerals,  and 
weatbermakers.  Yet  we  know  very  little 
about  the  ocean.  Today,  this  ignorance  is 
a  danger  to  our  community's  survival  and 
an   impediment  to   its  economic  progress. 

The  research  demands  In  oceanography 
now  far  exceed  the  skills  available  In  the 
NATO  community.  It  Is  necessary  to  at- 
tract more  good  men  and  women  to  marine 
science.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  capital- 
ize on  the  most  expert  talent  now  available. 

Many  NATO  countries  have  excellent  po- 
tential In  marine  science,  but  the  high  costs 
of  research  laboratories,  shlpys  and  other 
modern  techniques  have  deprived  them  of 
the  opportunity  for  up-to-date  experience. 

More  use  of  the  NATO  science  fellowships 
for  marine  science  would  help  facilitate  ex- 
changes of  personnel  between  various  lab- 
oratories. 

In  addition.  NATO  might  well  Initiate  a 
series  of  NATO  expeditions  using  one  or 
more  of  the  most  advanced  oceanographic 
ships  now  available  In  the  NATO  commu- 
nity. All  NATO  coimtries  could  be  Invited,  if 
they  so  desire,  to  designate  a  marine  scien- 
tist to  Join  the  expeditions.  In  this  way 
new  ideas  would  be  developed  and  vital  re- 
search advanced.  At  the  same  time  scien- 
tists from  many  NATO  countries  would  gain 
the  experience  they  need  to  help  develop 
national  and  cooperative  efforts  in  this  vital 
field. 

We  note  that  NATO's  Oceanography  Sub- 
committee has  suggested  (a)  that  an  ex- 
pedition now  being  planned  for  the  siun- 
mer  of  1960  could  be  designated  the  first 
NATO  oceanographic  expedition,  and  (b) 
that  the  one  good  possibility  is  the  1960  ex- 


pedition to  the  Norwegian  Sea  now  being 
organized  by  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic 
Institution  to  take  acoustical,  geophysical 
and  oceanographic  measurements. 

We  recommend  that  the  NATO  Council 
give  attention  to  the  desirability  of  approv- 
ing NATO  oceanographic  expeditions. 

3.  Cooperative  program  in  upper  atmosphere 
and  outer  space  research,  development  and 
exploration 

Although  we  are  happy  that  bilateral  co- 
operation is  proceeding,  we  think  this  must 
be  broadened  in  line  with  the  recommenda- 
tion we  made  last  year  for  NATO-wide  co- 
operation in  upper  atmosphere  and  space. 
The  scientific  problems  Involved  in  space 
technology  are  very  difficult  and  very  costly. 
Only  a  few  NATO  countries  have  been  able 
to  afford  the  expense  and  talent  needed  to 
develop  and  construct  launching  vehicles  for 
satellites. 

Yet  this  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  total 
space  research  problem.  The  total  problem 
involves  every  scientlflc  discipline — theo- 
retical and  applied  mathematics,  physics, 
meteorology,  chemistry,  geology,  geophysics, 
biology,  and  medicine. 

Every  one  of  our  countries  has  scientists 
with  the  skills  urgently  required  In  space 
research.  Some  of  the  smaller  members  of 
our  Community  are  in  fact  preeminent  in 
specialized  research  areas  of  critical  Impor- 
tance. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Scientlflc  and  Technical  Cooperation 
of  the  Atlantic  Congress  ( 1959 )  :  "SclentlsU 
of  many  nations  can  design  and  make  the 
instruments  to  be  carried  in  the  payload 
of  these  space  vehicles,  assist  In  tracking 
them,  receive  and  interpret  the  data,  and 
attempt  to  apply  these  findings  in  astron- 
omy, physics,  biology,  meteorology,  commu- 
nications and  navigation." 

Theodore  von  KLarman's  AGARD  now  pro- 
motes cooperative  programs  In  aeronautics. 
It  has  taken  preliminary  steps  toward  co- 
operation in  astronautics  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  productive  NATO  space 
program. 

Many  experiments  not  planned  in  present 
national  or  bilateral  programs  are  of  urgent 
concern.  Initial  work  by  AGARD  has  estab- 
lished that  an  important  program  of  research 
can  be  devised  that  would  be  of  interest  to 
NATO  countries,  and  in  which  worthwhile 
contributions  could  be  made  at  different 
levels  of  complexity.  Participation  might 
vary  from  informal  correspondence  to  or- 
ganized equipment  programs. 

Three  general  types  of  satellite  experi- 
ments which  could  be  conducted  by  NATO 
nations  have  already  been  suggested  as  of 
great  scientific  value. 

The  United  States  would  be  expected  to 
provide  a  launching  vehicle,  but  exjjeriments 
could  be  carried  out  by  single  countries  or 
combinations  of  countries,  and  several  ex- 
periments could  be  carried  out  simulta- 
neously. 

We  recommend  that  the  NATO  Council 
give  consideration  to  speeding  satellite  and 
space  probe  experiments  as  part  of  a  NATO- 
wide  cooperative  effort  in  peaceful  outer 
space  research. 

4    Atlantic  Institute  for  Defense  Studies 
{AIDS) 

The  1957  Parliamentarians'  Conference 
recommended  the  establishment  of  an  Atlan- 
tic Institute  for  Defense  Studies  to  bring  the 
techniques  of  modern  science  to  bear  on 
defense  planning  on  a  NATO-wide  basis. 

This  recommendation  was  made  against  the 
background  of  Increasing  awareness  by  polit- 
ical and  military  leaders  that  effective  de- 
fense planning  cannot  be  improvised.  Today, 
almost  any  defense  mission  can  in  theory  be 
performed  by  a  variety  of  different  weapons 
systems.  Those  who  must  determine  which 
system  is  most  effective  lor  the  Job  can  use 
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'.he  assls^ar.  ^e  of  comprehensive  programs  of 
operational  research.  Invol-vint?  mathemati- 
cians. physirLstf;  economists,  and  represent- 
atives of  other  flelds  cf  science. 

We  believe  the  need  for  a  NATO  center  for 
defense  studies  haa  grown  progressively 
greater  since  our  1957  recommendation. 
Weapons  systems  cind  defense  problems  have 
become  more  and  more  complex.  While  the 
Air  Defen.se  Technical  Center  at  The  Hague 
has  an  effective  research  program,  critical 
areas  of  defense  planning  fall  outside  Its 
Jurisdiction. 

NATO  needs  to  evaluate  the  role  of  non- 
nuclear  firepower,  of  nonlethal  biochemical 
agents,  and  of  conventional  explosives, 
propellants,  and  guidance  systems.  We  must 
bring  the  latest  scientific  Ideas  to  bear  on 
the  full  range  of  problems  Involved  In  the 
defense  of  our  community. 

Fortunately,  the  potential  benefits  of  op- 
erational research  have  become  Increasingly 
understood  since  our  1957  session.  Many 
NATO  member  states  now  rely  heavily  on 
their  own  defense  study  centers.  AGARD 
and  SHAPE  have  conducted  a  number  of 
successful  conferences  and  Institutes  on  op- 
erational research,  history,  and  methods. 

Based  on  experience  to  date,  we  believe 
a  N.-\"0-wlde  defense  study  center  would 
per:^r:ii  an  Indispensable  role  In  NATO  de- 
fense planning. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  an  early  deci- 
sion by  SHAPE  to  set  up  a  broad  and  perma- 
nent Atlantic  Institute  for  Defense  Studies. 

5.  NATO  program  for  the  exchange  of  tech- 
nical informaticm 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  b«islc  and 
applied  scientific  research  Is  securing  quick 
and  ready  access  to  the  results  of  past  re- 
search and  scientific  studies  now  under  way. 
All  too  frequently,  today,  researchers  In  one 
nation  may  embark  upon  some  project,  only 
to  discover  at  a  later  date  that  years  before 
another  research  group  In  some  other  center 
or  country  has  performed  the  same  experi- 
ment. Similarly.  Important  research  pro- 
grama  are  often  held  up  for  lack  of  some 
critical  Item  of  Information  whlc^  Ilea  burled 
In  scientific  literature  and  unknown  to  the 
researchers. 

The  cost  of  such  difflcultles.  measured  In 
tenns  of  wasted  research.  Is  high. 

Last  year  this  Conference  went  on  record 
AS  identifying  this  problem  as  one  appro- 
priate for  NATO  corrective  action.  It  stated 
that  a  system  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
technical  documentation  is  essential  to  an 
exi>edltlous  and  economically  sound  NATO 
research  and  development  effort,  and  it  urged 
that  an  appropriate  mechanism  be  estab- 
lished by  NATO  to  promote  the  exchange 
of  technical  information  studies  and  the  like 
between  the  member  nations. 

We  now  wish  to  express  again  our  concern 
with  this  problem. 
I  It  Is  not  envisioned  that  copies  of  all  books, 

I>amphlets  and  papers  be  made  available  In 
one  place,  although  certainly  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  titles  In  one  place  Is  desir- 
able. It  Is  most  Important,  however,  that 
we  create  a  facility  for  Informing  scientists 
and  technicians  where  a  specific  title  can  be 
located,  and  to  expedite  access  to  such  titles 
for  proper  use. 

Such  a  facility  or  depository  will  go  far 
to  eliminate  duplication  and  to  speed  up 
pure  research  and  the  utilization  of  informa- 
tion. 

We  recommend  that  the  NATO  Council 
appoint  a  conunlsslon  to  study  the  ways  and 
means  to  bring  Into  existence  a  depository 
of  all  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  now 
available  In  the  N.\TO  countries. 

PERSPECTIVI 

Today  the  Atlantic  nations  are  joined  In 
the  common  cause  of  Improving  the  study 
and  pursuit  of  science  throughout  the 
NATO  countries.  To  a  certain  extent,  this 
activity  was  spurred  on  by  Communist  scien- 


tific success  M  re  lm.p.jrtant,  however,  for 
the  long-term  progreas  at  the  NATO  science 
program,  is  a  growing  awareness  throughout 
the  Atlantic  Community  of  the  implications 
of  the  scientific  re\olution. 

Peoples  of  the  Atlantic  countries  have 
come  to  realize  that  progress  In  science  can 
do  far  more  than  bolster  military  strength. 
It  will  also  usher  in  a  more  prosperous  life 
for  all  our  people.  Our  future  hopes  for 
economic  well-being  rest  In  oiu-  successes 
or  setbacks  In  our   laboratories. 

Better  science  will  not  only  promote  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  Atlantic  world; 
It  will  also  asstire  a  greater  reservoir  of 
brains  and  know-how  for  technical  coopscra- 
tion  In  Asia  and  Africa.  More  and  better 
skills  are  needed  If  the  Atlantic  nations  are 
to  continue  to  be  the  main  exporters  of 
science  and  technology  to  critical  underde- 
veloped areas. 

Can  we  rally  a  scientific  eflort  equal  to  the 
challenge?  Can  we  enlist  the  abilities,  the 
Ideas  and  the  energies  of  our  entire  Com- 
munity, and  sustain  the  effort  Indefinitely? 

We  believe  we  can. 

But  the  commitment  to  this  goal  Is  de- 
manding. Our  preeminence  In  science  was 
not  won  by  laggards,  and  laggards  will  not 
preser^'e  It. 


Atlantic  CoMMtnrrrT  Sp&c«  Program 
(By  Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson  i 

As  we  meet  here  today,  more  than  150 
young  men  and  women  are  away  from  their 
homes  studying  and  working  In  laboratories 
under  the  greatest  scientists  of  our  Atlantic 
world.  These  students  are  the  Intellectual 
flower  of  our  community.  Among  them  may 
be  a  Fermi  or  a  Bohr  or  a  Cockroft  or  a 
Helsenberg  of  the  next  generation. 

These  are  the  NATO  science  fellows.  They 
are  beneficiaries  of  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  brilliant  talents  still 
further. 

They  have  been  given  this  opportunity  be- 
cause of  actions  by  our  Conference.  The 
NATO  science  fellowship  program  stands  as 
a  symbol  of  the  practical  steps  taken  by  this 
Conference  to  strengthen  the  scientific  effort 
of  our  community. 

Three  years  ago.  long  before  Sputnik,  this 
Conference  warned  that  science  in  oiir  At- 
lantic world  is  moving  forward  too  slowly 
to  keep  pace  with  the  challenge  of  our  times. 
But  the  Conference  did  more  than  warn.  It 
acted  The  NATO  science  program,  launched 
by  this  Conference,  Is  now  well  under  way. 
This  last  year  has  been  one  of  solid  ac- 
complishment. The  report  before  you  gives 
the  details  of  what  has  been  done  concern- 
ing previous  recommendations  of  our  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference. 

We  have  made  a  good  start,  and  we  are 
on  the  right  track.  But.  as  the  adage  goes, 
"Even  if  you  are  on  the  right  track,  you  will 
get  run  over  If  you  just  sit  there."  The  task 
now  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  momentum 
already  gained — to  speed  up  and  broaden 
corrective  programs. 

The  main  responsibility  for  remedial  action 
lies,  of  course,  with  national  governments. 
We  believe  that  the  time  Is  overdue  when 
all  Atlantic  nations  should  have  affirmative 
programs  for  the  expansion  and  use  of 
science.  In  brief,  each  country  should  have 
a  national  science  policy  appropriate  to  Its 
special   situation. 

Today  our  Scientific  and  Technical  Com- 
mittee puts  before  you  our  recommendations 
for  further  NATO  action.  These  recommen- 
dations reflect  discussion  and  correspondence 
with  officials  "of  NATO.  SHAPE,  and  OEEC. 
They  reflect  the  helpful  counsel  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies  of  our  countries  and  of  able 
private  citizens.  Including  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  scientists  In  the  world. 

Let  me  summarize  our  recommendatlonij : 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  NATO  Council 

look    forward    to    a   steady    Increase    In    the 

<K.^TO   science   fellowship  program.     We  are 


pleased  that  the  science  fellowships  are 
highly  prized.  Considering  tha  need  and 
demand  for  them,  however,  we  believe  the 
program  should  be  larger. 

Fellowships  are  the  moat  Important  single 
device  by  which  NATO  luelf  can  stimulate 
the  training  of  competent  personnel  for 
scientific  leadership. 

We  should  have  a  program  on  a  scale  that 
offers  hope  of  a  decisive  Impact.  We  believe 
that  a  reasonable  and  practicable  goal  Is  an 
$8  million  program  when  It  Is  in  full  opera- 
tion. 

2.  We  recommend  an  early  decision  by 
SHAPE  to  set  up  a  broad  and  permanent 
Atlantic  Institute  for  Defense  Studies 
(AID6». 

As  weapons  systems  and  defense  problems 
become  Increasingly  complex,  the  need  grows 
for  systematic  and  comprehensive  programs 
of  operational  research. 

We  m.ust  bring  to  bear  on  the  problem  of 
the  defense  of  our  community,  the  very 
latest  scientific  Ideas.  NATO  ne«da  to  eval- 
uate the  role  of  all  types  of  weapons  systems. 
We  believe  a  NATO-wide  defense  study 
center  would  perform  an  essential  role  In 
NATO  defense  planning 

3  We  recommend  that  the  NATO  Cotmcll 
give  attention  to  the  desirability  of  approv- 
ing NATO  oceanographlc  expeditions. 

We  are  gratified  that  a  promising  program 
has  been  started  In  ocean  research.  Many 
NATO  countries  have  excellent  potential  In 
marine  science,  but  they  have  been  deprived 
of  opportunity  for  up-to-date  experience, 
because  of  the  high  costs  of  research  labcjra- 
torlea.  ships,  and  other  modern  techniques. 
TTierefore,  we  suggest  a  series  of  NATO 
oceanographlc  expeditions,  using  one  or  more 
of  the  most  advanced  oceanographlc  ships 
available  In  our  community.  In  this  way. 
scientists  from  many  countries  would  gain 
the  experience  they  need  while  vital  research 
projects  were  being  advanced. 

4.  We  recommend  a  NATO- wide  coopera- 
tive eflort  In  peaceful  outer  space  research. 
The  case  for  such  coop>eratlon  seems  to  me 
Irrefutable.  We  are  already  cooperating  In 
aeronautics;  a  lo^cal  next  step  la  to  cooper- 
ate In  astroimutlcs. 

Last  year  we  recommended  that  the  NATO 
Council  explore  the  desirability  of  such  an 
effort.  Since  then,  the  NATO  Council  has 
urged  NATO  governments  and  scientists  to 
cooperate  wltli  each  other  In  upper  atmos- 
phere and  space  research.  My  country  has 
offered  to  send  up  Instruments  for  any  NATO 
country  desiring  to  launch  a  space  research 
program. 

A  few  bilateral  cooperative  programs  are 
now  being  arranged.  The  Advisory  Group 
for  Aeronautical  Research  and  Development, 
under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Theodore  von 
Karman.  has  held  useful  dlsciisslons  Identi- 
fying imp>ortant  areas  where  cooperative 
space  research  would  be  fruitful. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  progress  made 
In  the  past  year  falls  far  short  of  satisfying 
the  expectations  of  our  Fourth  Parliamen- 
tarians" Conference.  We  have  moved  for- 
ward a  yard,  while  we  might  have  progressed 
a  mile. 

We  have  made  a  beginning  at  encouraging 
limited  forms  of  national  collaboration  In 
space  research.  But  we  have  not  even 
started  the  Job  of  defining  and  putting  Into 
effect  a  NATO-wide  space  effort,  comparable 
to  the  common  programs  now  under  way  In 
the  broader  area  of  science  and  technology. 
Permit  me  to  list,  Mr.  President,  certain 
steps  we  are  not  now  taking,  which  we  should 
be  taking: 

First.  We  need,  and  do  not  now  have,  an 
Inventory  of  the  human  and  Institutional 
resources  available  in  our  community  to  sup- 
port space  research  and  exploration. 

Bvery  one  of  our  countries  has  scientists 
with  the  skills  urgently  required  In  such 
research.  Some  of  the  smaller  members  of 
our   community   are   in   fact   preeminent   In 
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specialized     areas     of     critical     Importance. 
Mvich  of  this  talent  Is  now  going  unused. 

Second.  We  need,  and  do  not  now  have, 
far  greater  Interchange  and  far  closer  coop- 
eration In  both  basic  and  applied  space  re- 
search. Today's  uncoordinated  and  Inde- 
pendent national  programs  too  often  result 
in  overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort 

Third.  We  need,  and  do  not  now  have, 
some  common  NATO  center  for  space  studies. 
This  need  not.  and  should  not.  be  a  huge 
enterprise.  Such  a  center  could  be  estab- 
lished at  any  one  of  a  number  of  existing 
universities,  laboratories,  or  research  Insti- 
tutes, either  In  Europe  or  North  America. 
It  could  serve  as  a  common  meeting  place 
and  focul  point  for  space  scientists  from 
throughout  our  community. 

Fourth.  We  need,  and  do  not  now  have, 
NATO-wide  cooperation  on  a  comprehensive 
project  which  has  as  Its  goal  the  actiial  de- 
sign, construction,  launching  and  tracking  of 
an  outer  space  vehicle.  In  space  research  and 
technology  there  is  no  substitute  for  re- 
sults— for  hardware  successfully  hurtling 
through  space.  An  advanced  earth  satellite 
for  peaceful  research  clearly  lies  within  the 
competence  of  such  a  common  effort.  In- 
deed, had  our  community  embarked  on  an 
earth  satellite  program  when  It  was  first 
proposed  12  months  ago,  such  a  vehicle 
would  have  been  circling  tlie  globe  next  year. 
It  miay  be,  In  fact,  that  the  march  of  events 
has  now  overtaken  such  a  project,  and  that 
the  first  NATO-wide  venture  Into  space 
would  do  well  to  focus  on  a  bolder  and  mure 
ambitious  enterprise. 

The  obvious  need  now  Is  to  take  the  prac- 
tical first  step  toward  getting  a  coop>eratlve, 
peaceful  sf>ace -research  program  started.  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  way  to  get  this 
effort  launched  may  be  through  convening 
an  international  conference  of  space  scien- 
tists from  every  member  of  our  community. 

Such  a  conference  could  be  held  early  next 
year.  It  could  build  upon  and  extend  the 
already  competent  work  done  by  the  Ad- 
vanced Group  for  Aeronautical  Research  and 
Development  (AGARD).  This  conference 
could  be  asked  to  Identify  those  areas  In 
which  cooperative  space  programs  would  be 
desirable,  and  to  draft  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations for  prospective  action. 

I  have  discussed  the  problems  and  desira- 
bility of  a  real  NATO  space  program  with 
literally  scores  of  distinguished  scientists 
from  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  To 
a  man,  they  have  said  such  a  program  is 
thoroughly  practical  and  urgently  needed. 

I  must  confess  that  I  grow  slightly  Impa- 
tient with  the  members  of  the  "Yes,  but'" 
school.  By  this,  I  mean  those  who  t&wor 
the  principle  of  free  nation  cooperation  In 
space  research,  but  who  always  seem  to  take 
exception  to  practical  programs  for  getting 
on  with  the  Job — programs  such  as  we  have 
It  In  our  power  to  recommend  In  this  con- 
ference. 

One  group,  for  example,  favors  collabora- 
tive international  arrangements — but  only  on 
a  bilateral  basis.  They  argue  that  a  NATO- 
wide  effort  would  be  too  big  and  too  unwleld- 
ly  to  be  efficient.  I  hasten  to  say  that  there 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  bilateral  arrange- 
ments— provided  we  do  not  stop  there.  But 
what  If  In  1949  we  had  entered  Into  a  series 
of  bilateral  military  arrangements,  rather 
than  trying  to  unite  In  a  common  cause 
against  a  common  danger  for  a  common  end? 
The  self -same  arguments  now  being  used 
against  NATO  cooperation  In  space  were 
used  10  years  ago  against  the  Idea  of  our 
military  cooperation. 

Another  school  takes  the  opposite  ap- 
proach. It  argues  that  NATO,  rather  than 
being  too  large  a  unit  for  effective  coopera- 
tion. Is  too  small.  This  school  projKises  some 
universal  International  attack  on  the  space 
problem,  through  the  United  Nations,  or 
otherwise.  I  naturally  favor  any  and  all 
practical  steps  to  foster  such  broad  coopera- 


tion. But  the  problems  Involved  In  such  an 
effort  are  Immense.  Years  of  talk  and  nego- 
tiation would  be  needed  to  nmke  even  a  be- 
ginning at  solving  them  If  we  are  con- 
cerned with  tangible  progress  next  year,  or 
the  year  after,  rather  than  10  years  from 
now,  we  should  build  our  plans  on  the  prac- 
tical base  provided  by  NATO 

Yet  another  variant  of  the  "Yes,  but,"  ar- 
gument takes  a  form  which  puzzles  and  con- 
cerns me  deeply.  Some  hold  that  NATO  Is 
a  purely  military  alliance — and  Is  therefore 
unsulted  by  Its  very  nature  to  undertake  the 
Joint  peaceful  exploration  and  taming  of 
outer  space. 

Surely,  article  2  of  our  treaty,  and  the  rec- 
ord of  the  past  10  years,  make  It  plain  that 
military  defense  Is  but  one  of  tlie  purposes 
of  our  organization.  This  organization  was 
formed  and  now  exists  to  promote  coopera- 
tion In  every  field  where  the  15  members  of 
our  community  can  do  together  what  they 
cannot  do  ap>art.  What  better  way  to  re- 
affirm this  cardinal  principle  of  our  com- 
munity than  by  now  applying  It  to  the  prob- 
lem of  space. 

Five  centuries  ago,  the  great  voyagers  of 
the  Old  World  discovered  the  New  World  of 
the  Americas. 

But  the  greatest  voytiges  of  discovery  are 
yet  to  come.  They  lie  In  the  upper  atmos- 
phere and  outer  space. 

The  Old  World  and  the  New  World  should 
now  Join  forces  for  this  greatest  adventtire 
of  all.  We  should  now  explore  the  world  of 
space  together. 


ASIAN    AND    AFRICAN    L.'^NGUAGES: 
ROAD  TO  UNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  report  and 
address  concerning  the  problem  of  es- 
tablishing a  NATO  program  to  encourage 
research  and  study  of  Asian  and  African 
languages. 

The  Scientific  and  Technical  Commu- 
tee  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ference, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  last  fall  made  a  series  of  pro- 
posals in  a  report  entitled  Asian  and 
African  Languages:  Road  to  Under- 
standing." Unanimously  approved  la^t 
November  by  the  15-member  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference  here  in  Wa.^h- 
ington,  D.C.,  and  forwarded  to  member 
governments  and  the  NATO  Council  for 
study  and  action,  these  proposals  are  of 
direct  concern  to  the  Congress. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  the  ad- 
dress entitled  "Lifting  the  Language 
Curtain"  which  I  made  in  presenting  our 
committee  proposals  to  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Asian  and  Ajrica>;   Langu.^ges.   Road  to 
Understanding 

(Report  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Com- 
mittee, chairman.  Senator  Hxnrt  M. 
Jackson  ) 

background 

Language — the  words  and  phrases  of  every- 
day Intercourse — has  today  assumed  Immense 
symbolic  significance  In  Asia  and  Africa. 
Pride  In  one's  own  language  has  become  an 
Integral  part  of  emerging  nationalism. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  Atlantic  Community 
has  tried  to  build  a  community  of  Interest 
with  the  younger  nations  of  Afro-Asia  while 
attemplng  to  communicate  with  them  mainiy 
In  the  tongues  of  the  former  governing  na- 
tions.    The  anomaly  of  this  situation  is  ac- 


centuated by  the  ambitious  language  efforts 
of  the  Communists— particularly  In  the 
Asian  and  African  field. 

Our  linguistic  deficiencies  have  been  ob- 
vious for  some  time.  Our  present  shortage 
of  Asian  and  African  linguists  Is  acute.  But 
even  more  serious  Is  the  fact  that  there  are 
today  some  70  Important  languages  of  Asia 
and  Africa  for  which  our  teaching  tools  are 
sketchy  or  nonexistent. 

The  simple  fact  is  we  cannot  hope  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  Atlantic  Community 
and  the  newly  emerging  nations  without  the 
vital,  binding  force  which  only  language 
skills  can  provide. 

Knowledge  of  an  Indigenous  tongue  Is  a 
primary  tool  of  understanding.  Properly 
undertaken,  language  study  Is  an  avenue  of 
Insight  Into  the  culture,  the  hopes  and 
thought  patterns  of  a  people  As  much  as  we 
need  the  ability  to  communicate  In  others' 
tongues,  we  also  need  to  learn  about  and  re- 
spect the  cultures  of  others.  Only  In  this  way 
can  we  expect  them  to  Join  with  us  In  the 
common  task  of  building  a  decent  and  peace- 
ful  world,   foamded  on   mutual   respect. 

With  these  facts  In  mind,  the  1958  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference  Invited  the  chairman 
of  the  Cultural  Affairs  and  Information 
Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Committee : 

"1.  To  explore  with  appropriate  authori- 
ties and  agencies  the  possibility  of  sponsor- 
ing, prior  to  the  1959  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ians" Conference,  an  advanced  study  group 
on  ways  and  means  of  improving  tlie  study 
of  Asian  and  African  languages:  and 

"2.  To  make  any  findings  and  recommen- 
dations they  see  fit  concerning  this  problem 
to  the  Fifth  Annual  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ians' Conference." 

LONDON    STTJDT    CROtT*    ON    ASIAN    AND    AFRICAN 
LANCrrAGES 

With  this  mandate  from  the  conference, 

the  two  chairmen  i  Dr  Franz  van  Cauwel- 
aert  and  Senator  Henht  M.  Jackson)  took 
steps  to  secure  the  counsel  of  leading  experts 
in  the  NATO  countries.  With  the  generous 
help  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  a  study  group 
of  26  of  the  top  language  experts  In  the 
Western  Community  met  In  May  1959  In 
London.  They  prepared  and  unanimously 
adopted  the  report  which  Is  attached  to  this 
statement. 

We  believe  this  report  deserves  the  widest 
possible  study  by  all  the  member  govern- 
ments of  NATO,  the  press,  and  the  public. 

The  report  more  than  confirms  the  convic- 
tion of  the  1958  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence that  inadequate  emphasis  Is  now  given 
to  Asian  and  African  languages  In  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  that  international 
action  Is  required  to  spur  on  the  improve- 
ment of  language  study. 

ROLE    OF    NATO 

The  chief  distinction  of  NATO  lies  In  Its 
ability  to  have  a  catalytic  effect  In  stimu- 
lating national  progress,  through  Interna- 
tional cooperation,  not  only  In  defense  but 
other  fields  as  well. 

Asian  and  African  languages  and  cultures 
offer  a  fertile  field  for  such  catalytic  action. 

Of  course,  no  International  agency  can 
assume  primary  responsibility  for  expanding 
the  study  of  Asian  and  African  languages  In 
the  Atlantic  Community;  that  Is  the  task  of 
national  programs. 

Fortunately,  the  last  year  has  seen  the 
emergence  of  a  number  of  national  programs 
which  emphasize  the  Importance  of  Asian 
and  African  studies.  Most  of  the  NATO 
countries,  however,  do  not  have  vigorous 
programs  In  this  area.  The  time  Is  long 
overdue  for  NATO  to  assume  the  "push  and 
prod"  function  In  this  field. 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  things  to  be 
done  and  some  of  them  are  best  done  by 
cooperative  International  action. 

We  believe  the  emphasis  in  a  NATO  pro- 
gram should  be  placed  on  the  fundamental 
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and  bas.c  research  on  Asian  and  African  lan- 
guages t.-'TACti  underlies  the  production  of 
teachir.g  materials,  the  description  of  the 
language  In  sclentlflc,  Unsuisttc  terms,  and 
the  accumulation  of  the  structural  and  lexi- 
cal Information  necessary  for  the  provision 
of  grammars  and  dictionaries.  A  concerted, 
cooperative  program  In  this  area  can  mean 
much  more  rapid  progress. 

HECOMMKNDATIONS 

Using  the  London  group  findings  as  a  start- 
ing point,  we  make  the  following  specific 
recommendations. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  recommenda- 
tions we  had  the  valued  guidance  of  many 
people.  In  particular,  we  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge our  special  debt  to  Prof  C.  H  PhlUpe. 
director  of  the  London  Study  Group,  and  to 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 
1.  SATO  language-area  adiUer 

The  prerequisite  for  a  NATO  language  pro- 
gram IS  a  language-area  adviser  at  NATO 
headquarters  in  Paris.  This  officer  would 
administer  the  expenditure  of  NATO  funds 
available  for  lanpuaee  development.  He 
would  serve  as  the  central  coordinating  point 
for  specialist  advisers  and  such  expert  panels 
and  advisory  committees  as  prove  necessary. 
He  would  prepare  appropriate  agendas  for 
meetings  and,  within  the  NATO  countries, 
he  would  gather  essential  Information  and 
give  assistance  where  required. 

In  this  connection,  we  believe  that  the 
London  study  group  should  be  continued 
In  order  '.o  a.ssist  m  the  further  development 
of  the  NATO  pr  *rr  i.nr;  and  that  support  of 
*he  study  sjr  jup  sh.  x:ci  be  assured  from 
NATO  funds. 

We  recommend  the  early  appointment  of 
a  NATO  language-area,  adviser. 

2  Guide  to  teaching  materials  for  Asian 
and  A'>ican  Languages  and  inventory  of 
human  and  institntumal  resources 

As  the  Ixindv:.  r-'-p'^rt  points  out,  there  is 
nn  complete  set  o:  adequate  teaching  mate- 
rials for  any  one  of  the  70  or  more  essential 
Asian  and  African  languages,  nor.  In  most 
case.*,  :ias  the  fundamf-ntal  research  on 
which  their  protl uctl<..n  depends  vet  t>een 
started 

In  this  basic  work,  the  efforts  of  speciaiista 
Ir.  .V^ian  and  African  languages  remain  In- 
adeqiia'elv  coordmaC/xl 

As  a  hrst  remedial  step  the  London  re- 
p'  rt  8ueg^^t8  that  a  (r.;i'ip  "  teaching  mate- 
rials for  .Asiin  and  .Arrica:.  .anguages  should 
be  prepared  axid  published,  uid  consideration 
be  given  t.j  the  desiraoiiity  of  mriklnfr  this 
an  annual  surrey 

We  believe  such  \  ^u.ie  ;s  sj-;  ppr  r-ia:e 
first  task  under  ,i  NAIO  .sir.^-i.^.s'-  :>r  «r^m. 
The  guide  would  rep>eai  the  "Key  '  languages 
not  covered  by  present  national  progranM, 
and  the  neglected  areas  of  fundamental  re- 
search which  coTJld  most  benefit  from  In- 
ternational support 

In  addition,  it  would  be  useful  to  have 
an  inventory  at  the  human  and  Institutional 
resources  available  In  the  NATO  area  to  sup- 
port the  development  of  Afro- Asian  language 
and  areri  .studies  In  this  way,  sn  order  at 
prtorltl*^  can  be  established  and  added  Im- 
petus be  given  to  the  programs  at  their  -"ry 
outset 

We  recommend  that  the  NATO  Council 
support  the  Immediate  prejjaratlan  and  pub- 
lication of  a  guide  to  teaching  materials  for 
Asian  and  African  langtiagea,  and  an  in- 
ventory of  human  ind  Institutional  re- 
sources for  lang>!ng>^  and  area  studies  in 
this  field 

J.  NATO  language  fellowship  program 

As  the  London  report  Indicates,  there  Is  a 

grave  shortage  of  teachers,  research  workers 

and  students  in  .Asian  and  African  s'udies 

While   recruitment   Into   this  field   is   pn- 

marUy   a  natiocU    responMbill-.y    we   Vielifve 


NATO  should  help  provide  Incentives  mainly 
In  two  high  priority  areas: 

1.  Research  fellowshlpa,  to  carry  out  fun- 
damental and  basic  research  on  Asian  and 
African  languageaiand 

2  Grants  to  enaSle  experts  to  travel  and 
exchange  information  with  colleagues  In 
NATO  countries. 

The  emphasis  would  thus  be  on  Interna- 
tional exchange.  NATO  fellowships  would  be 
given  chiefly  to  the  nationals  of  member 
states  for  research  or  study  to  be  carried  on 
abroad,  thus  encouraging  cross- fertilization 
In  the  development  of  both  personnel  and 
materials. 

NATO  fellowships  for  study  or  research  at 
educational  institutions  should  cover  the 
recipients"  e^enses.  including  tuition,  and 
grants  to  the  Institutions  for  support  of 
their  programs. 

Simply  adding  two  or  three  fellowships  to 
the  present  NATO  cultural  program  Is  not 
enough.  The  language  program  s^ould  be 
large  enough  to  have  a  noticeable  and  deci- 
sive Impact  on  the  Improvement  of  language 
study  in  the  Atlantic  area. 

We  recommend  that  the  NATO  Council 
inaugurate  a  language  fellowship  program. 
We  believe  a  reasonable  budget  for  the  first 
year  would  be  1250,000. 

4.  Advanced  study  institute  and  research 
seminar  program 

The  London  report  suggests  that  study  In- 
stitutes and  summer  schools  would  be  a  prac- 
tical and  helpful  technique  in  training  teach- 
ers and  research  workers,  and  In  making 
widespread  a  knowledge  of  Asian  and  African 
studies. 

Study  Institutes  for  adranced  or  special 
topics  are  an  Important  p>o«twar  develop- 
ment In  North  America  and  In  Europe.  The 
highly  successful  London  Study  Group  Is 
Itself  one  example  of  such  activity  In  the 
language  field. 

Unlike  more  ambitious  undertakings.  In- 
stitutes or  seminars  are  relatively  easy  to 
establish.  They  focus  on  one  problem  area; 
their  membership  Is  limited;  they  are  ad- 
ministered by  existing  organizations. 

We  believe  NATO  could  perform  a  highly 
useful  service  oy  supporting  study  Institutes 
and  seminars  for  advanced  or  special  topics 
in  Asian  and  African  studies. 

Funds  should  be  used  for  direct  grants 
lo  the  institute  or  seminar,  partially  to 
cover  faculty  and  administrative  costs,  and 
for  living  and  travel  expenses  of  participants. 
Grants  should  be  made  In  such  a  form  as 
to  Influence  neither  the  policy  of  the  host 
institution  nnr  Its  selection  of  staff. 

We  recommend  that  the  NATO  Council 
establish  a  program  for  the  support  of  study 
institutes  and  seminars  for  advanced  or  spe- 
cial topics  in  Asian  and  African  studies. 
We  believe  a  sound  budget  for  the  first  year 
would  be  $200,000. 

5.  Association  leith.  Asian  and  African 
countries  in  language  study 

The  London  report  emphasizes  that  the 
peoples  of  the  West  cannot  and  should  not 
attempt  to  sustain  the  complete  study  of 
Asia  and  Africa  without  collaboration  of 
Asians  and  Africans. 

Indeed,  the  success  of  the  proposals  we 
have  9iade  will  resi  In  large  part  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Asian  and  African  scholars, 
organizations,  and  countries  are  Involved  in 
helping  fulfill  them.  It  Is  most  desirable 
that  nationals  of  countries  in  Asia  and 
Africa  be  attracted  to  the  language  field  and 
that  they  study  In  the  NATO  countries. 

However,  in  this  case  a  formal  NATO  ap- 
proach does  not  appear  to  be  the  most 
desirable  means  of  achieving  the  objective. 
Preferably,  the  responsibility  for  develop- 
Lng  collaboration  with  Asians  and  Africans 
should  rest  with  individual  institutions  and 
scholars  in  member  countries,  with  the  help 


of  such  funds  as  are  supplied  to  them  by 
NATO,  by  private  foundations  and  from 
national  sources. 

CONCTUSIOM 

The  vital  Interests  of  the  Western  Allies 
now  demand  that  NATO  launch  a  program 
to  Invigorate  the  study  of  Asian  and  Afri- 
can languages  and  cultures  throughout  the 
NATO  area.  We  believe  that  in  the  first 
full  year  of  operation  $500,000  could  be 
usefully  spent  on  this  program. 

We  are  belated  In  taking  this  step.  We 
m.ust  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Without  the  tools  that  such  a  program 
can  provide,  we  cannot  hope  to  convince 
the  younger  nations  of  our  sister  continents 
that  their  cause  and  ours  are  one — the  cause 
of  dignity,  freedom,  and  Justice  for  all  men 
everywhere. 


Sn?Dy    Group   on    Asian   and   Atkican    Lan- 
6UACSS,  Mat  25-29,  1959.  iNrriATKO  bt  the 

NATO    PAai.IAMIlNTAJUANS'    CONrTKZNCK    OF 

1958 

PA«TICIPA>rrS   IN   THE  STUDT  CBOrp 

Prof  C.  C.  Berg,  Leiden. 

Prof    W.  Norman  Brown,  Pennsylvania. 

Prof  J   Brough.  London. 

Prof.  J  Chesneaux.  Paris. 

Prof    L.  Gray  Cowan,  Columbia  (N.T.). 

Prof   8.  Egerod.  Copenhagen. 

Prof  J  PlllloBat,  Parts. 

Prof.  H.  Frel,  Geneva. 

Mr  Mortimer  Graves.  U.S.A. 

Prof.  Malcolm  Outhrte,  London. 

Prof.  J.  Larochette.  Antwerp. 

Prof.  J.  Lewis.  London  (Institute  of  Ednca- 
tlon ) . 

Prof   J   Lukas.  Hamburg 

Mr.  T  P  Mitchell.  London  (Secretary). 

Prof.  O.  Morgenstelme,  Oslo. 

Prof   R.  de  Sa  Noguelra,  Lisbon. 

Prof.  L  Petech,  Rome. 

Prof.  C   H   Phlllp)s,  London  (chairman). 

Mr  N.  C  Scott.  London. 

Prof.  L   Seco  de  Lucena  Paredes.  Granada. 

Mr.  D  Slnor.  Cambridge 

Prof  W.  Cantwell  Smith.  McOlU  (Mon- 
treal) . 

Prof   B   Spuler,  Hamburg 

Prof.  George  E.  Taylor,  Washington 
(Seattle). 

Prof.  J.  Tublana.  Parts. 

Prof.  W.  Freeman  Twaddell,  Brown  Uni- 
versity (Rhode  Island) . 

At  the  present  day.  a  better  understanding 
of  mutual  Interests  between  the  Western 
World  and  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  Is 
Increasingly  vital.  There  Is  a  growing  aware- 
ness among  discerning  sections  of  our  society 
that  the  Western  World,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend what  Is  going  on  In  those  parts  of 
the  world  outside  Its  traditional  awareness, 
and  In  order  to  participate  In  fruitful  part- 
nership with  them,  must  attain  a  consider- 
ably greater  understanding  of  the  peoples 
and  cultures  concerned  than  Its  traditional 
educational  system  has  provided.  It  is  fur- 
ther recognized  that  the  very  enterprise  on 
which  Western  countries  are  already  em- 
barked of  cooperating  In  Asian  and  African 
scientific  and  technological  advances  carries 
In  Itself  an  accelerated  process  of  culttiral 
change  and  Interdependence,  both  of  which 
require  a  fuller  and  more  urgent  under- 
standing. 

Fortunately,  an  Important  preparatory  base 
for  this  understanding  has  been  carefully 
laid  In  certain  limited  circles  In  our  society, 
but  In  ord€  ■  to  render  it  anj-thlng  like  ade- 
quate for  the  new  situation  which  is  rapidly 
arising,  an  Immediate  and  In  due  course 
massive  development  Is  imperative. 

Appreciation  Is  now  growing  that  our  ed- 
ucational need  is  particularly  In  the  matter 
of  Asian  and  African  languages,  the  first 
component  In  xuiderstandlng  Asian  and 
Afrk:an  peoples.     These  languages  have  lurt 
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come  within  the  experience  of  the  genera- 
tion which  has  already  passed  through  our 
formal  educational  processes.  It  is  there- 
fore understandable  that  no  general  demand 
for  their  extension  has  hitherto  come  from 
that  stratum  of  our  societies.'  The  formu- 
lation of  this  demand,  and  of  the  measures 
necessary  to  fulfill  it,  must  come  from  two 
sources : 

(a)  Those  whose  search  for  solution  to 
political  or  other  problems  Is  Impeded  by 
the  lack  of  a  body  of  westerners  competent 
in  these  langiiages,  and 

(b)  those  few  professionals  equipped  with 
sclentlflc  kiaowledge  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Doubtless  the  pressure  of  time  will  sooner 
or  later  Impel  ovir  education  toward  a  wider 
view  of  the  world,  but  the  pace  of  events 
prevents  us  from  awaiting  this  development. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  not  only  seize  upon 
every  opjportunlty  for  Improvement  which 
presents  Itself,  we  must  strive  to  exert 
planned  pressures  at  the  few  points  In  our 
educational  systems^malnly  at  the  higher 
levels — where  we  believe  they  will  be  most 
Immediately  effective. 

Our  considered  view  is  that  constructive 
measures  should  be  taken  (a)  vrtthln  the 
general  population,  which  has  not  had  the 
chance  of  studying  Asia  and  Africa  in  Its 
education;  (b)  within  the  formal  school,  col- 
lege, and  university  establishment  of  our 
several  European  and  North  American  coun- 
tries: and  we  would  hope  that  steps  would 
be  taken  to  encourage  cooperation  with  and 
development  in  the  Asian  and  African  coun- 
tries themselves.  The  best  opportunity  for 
Immediate  amelioration  unquestionably  lies 
In  category  (b).  especially  at  the  university 
level.  In  part  because  advance  at  other  levels 
of  education  depends  upon  prior  improve- 
ment there,  in  part  because  this  Is  the  one 
sphere  In  which  some  provision  of  personnel 
and  other  facilities  is — however  Inadequate — 
at  least  In  existence.  The  assignment  which 
may  feasibly  be  given  to  the  universities  will 
be  large  and  will  take  many  vears  to  accom- 
plish. 

A  list  of  approximately  70  Asian  and  Afri- 
can languages  essential  for  our  purpose  has 
been  drawn  up  (app.  I).  For  most  of  them 
there  Is  a  grave  shortage  of  both  teachers 
and  students.  We  must  at  once  take  steps 
on  the  one  hand  to  recruit  and  train  teach- 
ers and  research  workers  In  Asian  and  Afri- 
can studies  and  on  the  other  hand  to  pre- 
I>are  teaching  materials  for  each  of  the 
languages  listed.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
each  country  should  help  to  establish  a  na- 
tional program  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
Asian  and  African  languages  and  cultures. 
The  study  group  is  nevertheless  convinced 
that  international  action  will  be  required  to 
promote  these  national  efforts. 

On  an  International  level  we  propose  two 
main  methods  of  recruiting  and  training 
teachers  and  research  workers: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  fellowship  and 
studentship  program  with  the  Joint  pur- 
pose of  making  the  most  efficient  use  of  the 
existing  cadre  of  university  teachers  and 
ultimately  of  increasing  the  knowledge  of 
these  clvUlzatlons  within  our  countries  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  linguistic  skills. 
Fellowships  and  studentships  are  required 
for — 

(a)  The  training  at  the  graduate  and  post- 
ooctoral  stage  of  specialists  In  Asian  and 
African  studies.  Including  librarians, 

(b)  essential  field  study  and  research,  and 

(c)  the   purpose   of  research    cooperation. 
The   use   or   study  of  language  should    bf 

a  condition  of  the  award  of  a  grant. 

Such  a  program  would  give — 

(a)  Grants  t-  students  an'i  m'  re  .idvanced 
specialists. 


'Seeapps  11  XIII. 


(b)  Financial  assistance  to  universities  or 
Institutions  In  which  the  fellows  are  enrolled 
In  order  to  Improve  teaching  and  research 
faculties. 

(c)  Grants  to  full-time  students  of  Asian 
or  African  languages  to  enable  them  to  spend 
some  time  In  the  country  concerned  at  the 
end  of  the  normal  course. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  program  for  the 
support  of  study  Institutes,  summer  schools, 
or  seminars  for  advanced  or  special  topics  in 
Asian  and  African  studies.  This  program  will 
be  required  both  for  the  training  of  special- 
ists and  for  the  general  purpose  of  making 
widespread  a  knowledge  of  Asian  and  African 
studies.  Study  Institutes,  schools,  or  semi- 
nars will  be  needed,  for  example,  for — 

(a)  Courses  in  linguistics  with  reference 
to  Asian  and  African  languages,  for  specialist 
teachers   and  research   workers. 

(b)  The  study  of  the  languages  and  civili- 
zations of  Asia  and  Africa  by  specialist  teach- 
ers and  research  workers,  and  also,  for  exam- 
ple, by  teachers  of  modern  languages  In  high 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  funds  should  be  used  for  direct  grants 
to  the  Institute,  school,  or  seminar,  pxartlally 
to  cover  teaching  and  administrative  costs 
and  for  living  and  travel  expenses  of  partici- 
pants. Grants  should  be  made  in  such  a 
form  as  to  Influence  neither  the  policy  of  the 
Institute  nor  its  selection  of  students  or  staff. 

We  propose  that  for  the  languages  listed 
the  following  categories  of  essential  teaching 
materials  should  be  provided  for,  as  far  as 
they  are  relevant  In  each  case: 

1.  An  elementstry  text  and  exercise  book 
based  on  the  sp>oken  language  and  designed 
on  modern  principles  few  use  In  conjunction 
with  a  competent  sp>eaker  of  the  language  or 
with  recorded  speech. 

2.  An  introduction  to  the  writing  system 
and  simultaneously  to  the  written  lEinguage. 

3.  A  substantial  quantity  of  graded  read- 
ings up  to  newspaper  difficulty. 

4.  A  bilingual  dictionary  of  the  modern 
spoken  and  newspaper  language. 

5.  A  reference  grammar. 

6.  Graded  recordings  up  to  the  level  of 
radio  broadcast  difficulty. 

A  preliminary  analysis  reveals  that  for 
every  language  we  lack  a  complete  set  of 
adequate  teaching  materials  in  these  cate- 
g,ories. 

In  addition  to  the  fellowship  program  It 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  funds  for  the 
preparation,  dissemination,  and  publication 
of  materials  essential  for  the  teaching  of  the 
listed  languages.  Unfortunately  not  only 
do  these  materials  not  exist  for  most  of  the 
70  or  so  languages  In  question  but  the 
fundamental  research  on  which  tlielr  pro- 
duction depends  Is  yet  to  be  undertaken 
We  need  hardly  stress  that  research  equip- 
ment and  the  use  of  langtiage  Informants 
and  assistants  will  be  essential  If  these  tasks 
are  to  be  satlsfticUirily  pursued. 

At  present  the  work  of  spyecialists  m  Aslaii 
and  African  studies  remains  inadequately 
coordinated.  As  a  first  remedial  step  we  are 
proposing  that  a  guide  to  teaching  materials 
for  Asian  and  African  languages  should  be 
prepared  and  published,  and  that,  looking 
to  the  future  consideration  to  be  given  to 
the  desirability  of  producing  an  annual  sur- 
vey of  such  materials. 

These  studies  like  all  other  advanced 
studies  depend  on  good  library  facilities.  In 
centers  where  Asian  and  African  studies  have 
not  yet  been  established  or  where  they  have 
not  yet  taken  strong  root  it  Is  Important  that 
adequate  libraries  and  specialist  librarians 
should  be  provided  for  and  that  facilities  for 
tiie  buying  of  foreign  books  be  Improved. 

The  proposals  made  above  should  facil- 
itate the  provision  :  ;:  ::u(tlon  en  the  lan- 
guages and  cultures  <!  Asia  and  Africa  f  r 
government.  Industry,  and  conimerce.  In 
these  no  less  than  in  academic  courses  qual- 
ity Is  asFured  by  the  application  of  scientiiic 


linguistic  principles.  The  notion  that  It  Is 
possible  to  pick  up  a  language  in  the  field  is 
an  utterly  wasteful  one;  intensive  orienta- 
tion courses,  designed  in  consultation  with 
representatives  of  government,  industry  and 
commerce,  are  the  proper  means  of  provid- 
ing students  of  these  categories  with  the 
necessary  foundation  of  prefield  experience 
on  which  to  build  later  in  the  field  Itself  a 
useful  and  Increasingly  sure  command  of  the 
language  concerned. 

We  estimate  that  the  proposed  develop- 
ment program  In  full  operation  will  demand 
a  high  scale  of  expenditure,  possibly  of  the 
order  of  several  mUlions  of  dollars  annually. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  collect  Information 
and  to  examine  the  financial  needs  more 
closely  before  making  a  more  precise  formu- 
lation. We  propose  within  the  next  few 
months  to  tindertake  this  task.  We  begin  so 
far  back  that  It  will  take  several  years  to 
reach  the  anticipated  high  level  of  activity 
and  expenditure.  These  funds  should  be 
distributed  with  the  guidance  of  a  panel  of 
advisers  representative  of  various  aspects 
of  Asian  and  African  studies  rather  than  na- 
tional representatives. 

In  conclusion,  two  further  subjects  of  Im- 
portance should  be  mentioned  Firstly,  the 
Western  countries  must  study  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  Instirliig  a  higher  degree  of 
public  awareness  on  the  subject  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Secondly,  the  peoples  of  the  West 
cannot  and  should  not  attempt  to  sustain  the 
complete  study  of  Asia  and  Africa  without 
the  collaboration  of  Asians  and  Africans. 


Appendix  I 

List  op  Languages 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  follow- 
ing languages.  The  main  purpose  of  the  list 
Is  to  show  how  great  Is  the  need,  and  grounds 
for  the  Inclusion  of  other  languages,  e.g., 
from  the  Altaic  group,  could  readily  be 
substantiated. 

The  division  into  (a)  and  (b^  rests  on  fac- 
tors which  are  both  geographical  and  lin- 
guistic. Those  languages  which  are  relevant 
to  both  Asia  and  Africa  (Afro- Asian  lan- 
guages) are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 
Oceanic  languages  have  been  considered 
Asian.  It  may  be  noted  that  Turkish,  con- 
sidered as  a  Euro- Asian  language,  Is  a  spe- 
cial case. 

(a)    Asian  languages: 

Arabic:  Classical,  modem  literary,  culti- 
vated regional  forms  (e.g.,  Egyptian,  Moroc- 
can, Iraqi)";  Bahasa  Indonesia  and  Malay; 
Bengali;  Burmese:  Cambodian:  Chinese: 
Classical,  Mandarin.  Cantonese;  Gujaratl: 
Hindi;  Japanese:  Javanese;  Kanarese-Kan- 
nada;  Korean:  Laotian:  Malagasy;  Malaya- 
lam:  Marathl  Mongolian:  Nepll:  Oriy;  Pall; 
Panjabl;  Pashto;  Persian:  Sanskrit;  Sinha- 
lese; Tagalog;  Tamil;  Telugu;  Thai;  Ti- 
betan;  Turkish;   Urdu;  and  Vietnamese. 

(bi    African  languages: 

Amharlc.  Bambara.  Bemba,  Berber, 
Ewondo.  Buiu,  or  Fang.  Fula  (Peul),  Ganda, 
Hausa,  Igbo.  Kirabundu,  Kongo,  Kpelle.  Krlo 
(Creole  of  Sierra  l.eonei,  Lingala,  Luba, 
Mandlnka  (Mallnkf  Mende.  Mongo.  Mossl 
(Mor6).  Nyanja,  Ronp:»  Ru.snda  or  Rundl, 
Sara.  Senufu  (Senufci  .■-  i;.,..i,  Susu  (Sou- 
sou),  Swahlll,  Tigrinya,  Tunne,  Twl.  Wolof, 
Yoruba. 

Note. — The  remaining  facilities  (based 
naainly  on  replies  to  a  questionnaire)  for 
Asian  and  African  language  study  In  Bel- 
glum,  Canada,  France.  West  Germany.  Italy, 
the  Netherlands.  Portugal,  Scandinavia, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  may  be  obtained  on  request 
from:  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference, 
73  Great  Peter  Street,  London  S  W.  1. 
England. 


■  The    mc^t     Important     iun  )ng     these     Is 
Egvptl&ri  Arabic. 
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LimN-  THF  Language  Curtain 
By  Senator  Henry  M  Jackson) 
Mr  Prefldent.  It  Is  my  honor  to  present 
to  this  Conference  a  proposal  for  peaceful 
NATO  cooperation  In  high  priority  prob- 
lem areas  This  Conference  now  has  an  op- 
portunity to  help  lift  the  language  curtain 
that  separates  Asia  and  Africa  from  our 
Atlantic  Con^unity  of  Nations. 

In  Africa  and  Asia,  the  drive  for  a  better 
life  Is  In  full  swing;  It  Is  of  supreme  Im- 
portance that  the  Atlantic  Community 
should  lend  a  hand. 

The  challenge  was  well  stated  to  the  At- 
lantic Congress  last  June : 

"If  the  West  Is  to  succeed,  and  survive, 
it  must  be  more  than  a  patron  of  this  world 
revolution,  it  must  be  a  partner." 

This  is  no  easy  task.  We  must  take  posi- 
tive steps  on  many  fronts  at  once.  One 
front,  long  overdue  for  Intense  action,  is  the 
study    of    Asian    and    African    languages. 

Language  is  the  fundamental  tool  of  com- 
munication Moreover,  pride  in  one's  own 
language  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
emerging  nationalism  We  may  regret  that 
this  development  erects  a  barrier  to  world- 
wide communication.  But  such  is  the  world 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  Doors  have  to  be 
opened  from  and  to  Ghana  and  Ceylon  and 
Kenya   and   Laos   and  Hokkaido. 

Yet  today  the  West  cannot  even  provide 
an  Interpreter  to  talk  to  the  man  In  the 
street  In  many  areas.  Our  community  is 
acutely  short  of  persons  skilled  in  Asian 
and  African  studies  What  is  more,  we  do 
not  have  a  complete  set  of  tools  for  the 
study  of  any  one  of  the  70  key  Asian  and 
African  languages.  For  most  of  those  lan- 
guages, we  have  not  even  started  the  funda- 
mental research  on  which  the  production  of 
teaching  materials  depends. 

Our  community  faces  a  three-fold  prob- 
lem There  Is  the  problem  of  training — 
how  to  Increase  our  total  of  persons  skilled 
in  African  and  Asian  studies.  There  is  the 
problem  of  materials — how  to  conduct  the 
basic  research  and  develop  essential  teach- 
ing materials  There  is  the  problem  of  fa- 
cilities— ho'A-  to  strengthen  fhe  institutional 
resources  available  to  support  the  expanded 
study   of    Asian    and   African   languages. 

Of  course.  NATO  cannot  assume  the  main 
responsibility  for  official  corrective  programs; 
that  must  necessarily  fall  upon  member 
states 

Fortunately,  the  last  year  has  seen  an  up- 
swing in  the  study  of  foreign  languages, 
both  among  educators  and  in  Government 
action  to  support  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion. Tet  most  of  the  NATO  countries  still 
do  not  have  a  vlgoroiis  program  for  the  study 
of  Asian  and  African  languages  and  cul- 
tures. 

Furthermore,  we  are  not  getting  the  full 
advantage  of  inter-NATO  cooperation.  I>ur- 
ing  the  past  quarter  century,  contact  be- 
tween the  linguists  in  North  America  and 
In  Europe  has  been  minimal.  This  is  un- 
forttmate — our  linguists  need  your  materials 
and  know-how.  Just  as  you  need  our  know- 
how  and  materials 

Surely,  the  experts  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity car.  make  a  formidable  attack  on 
the  langu.agp  barrier,  if  they  work  together. 
With  the  urgent  need  In  mind,  the  1958 
Parliamentarian's  Conference  unanimously 
endorsed  the  Idea  of  holding  a  NATO-wide 
study  group  on  ways  and  means  of  improv- 
ing the  study  of  Asian  and  African  lan- 
guages, and  asked  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Dr  Franz  van  Cauwelaert,  of  Bel- 
gium, and  myself  to  make  such  findings  and 
recommendations  as  we  saw  fit  concerning 
this  problem  to  this  Conference. 

With  this  mandate.  Dr.  van  Cauwelaert  and 
I  took  steps  to  obtain  the  advice  of  lead- 
ing experts  in  the  NATO  countries.    Thanks 


to  the  generous  support  of  the  Pord  Founda- 
tion, a  study  group  of  26  of  the  top  language 
experts  in  the  Western  Conununity  were  able 
to  convene  In  May,  this  year,  in  London. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  way  this 
study  group  was  conducted  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
Philips,  director  of  the  University  of  London 
School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies. 
Their  report  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
is  now  before  you.  It  is  practical  and  realis- 
tic. It  deserves  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion by  this  Conference  and  by  member  gov- 
ernments and  the  public. 

The  report  more  than  upholds  the  con- 
clusion of  the  1958  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ference that  the  present  effort  In  Asian  and 
African  languages  in  North  America  and 
Europe  is  now  gravely  deficient,  and  that  in- 
ternational action  is  required  to  achieve  a 
bold  improvement. 

Fortunately,  the  London  study  group  Is 
continuing  to  assist  In  the  preparations  for 
a  NATO  program,  and  we  are  urging  that  its 
support  should  be  assured  from  NATO  funds. 
You  have  before  you  findings  and  recom- 
mendations which  have  their  genesis  in  the 
London  report.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune 
to  have  had  the  able  assistance  of  many  ex- 
perts, and  Government  officials  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  statement. 

The  philosophy  of  these  recommendations 
Is  simple  We  recognize  that  the  resources 
avallabifc  to  NATO  for  action  in  this  area  are 
limited  We  seek  the  maximum  benefit  of 
these  resources. 

We  believe  NATO  activities  in  this  area 
should  be  catalytic.  Therefore,  we  propose 
that  the  main  emphasis  be  put  on  the  funda- 
mental research  on  Asian  and  African  lan- 
guages which  underlies  the  production  of 
teaching  materials. 

We  make  four  specific  recommendations 
which  are  as  follows: 

First,  that  a  NATO  language-area  adviser 
be  appointed  to  serve  as  the  central  coordi- 
nating point  for  such  specialist  advisers  and 
expert   panels  as  prove  necesstiry. 

Second,  that  the  NATO  Council  support  the 
Immediate  preparation  and  publication  of  a 
guide  to  teaching  materials  for  Asian  and 
African  languages,  and  an  Inventory  of  hu- 
man and  Institutional  resources  available  in 
the  NATO  area  for  language  and  area  stud- 
ies in  this  field. 

Three,  that  the  NATO  Council  Inaugiirate 
a  fellowship  program,  to  provide  incentives 
mainly  In  two  areas:  research  fellowships,  to 
carry  out  basic  research  on  Asian  and  Afri- 
can languages,  and  grants  to  enable  experts 
to  travel  and  exchange  information  with  col- 
leagues in  NATO  countries. 

Four,  that  the  NATO  Council  establish  a 
program  for  the  support  of  study  institutes 
and  seminars  for  advanced  or  Bp>ecial  topics 
in  Asian  and  African  studies. 

We  estimate  that  in  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  $500,000  could  be  usefully  spent 
on  this  program.  It  Is  our  sincere  opinion 
that  this  Investment  would  pay  for  Itself 
many  times  over  In  terms  of  Improving  our 
communication  with  the  peoples  of  our 
neighboring  continents, 

Mr.  Preeident,  I  cannot  conclude  without 
emphasizing  one  point. 

In  the  past,  the  Atlantic  Community  has 
been  preoccupied  with  the  defense  of  its 
existence.  We  know  that  the  world  owea 
much  of  Its  stability  and  freedom  to  the 
military  strength  of  NATO.  This  strength 
must  be  maintained  and  nourished — for  the 
sake  of  freedom  everywhere. 

But  In  the  years  ahead,  our  commiuilty 
must  also  look  outward,  working  to  build 
bridges  of  understanding  and  collaboration 
with  other  countries,  particularly  the  newly 
emerging  peoples. 

The    indispensable    tool    of    this    effort    is 
language — the  most  direct   contact  one  can 
have  with  the  minds  and  feelings  of  others 
Let  lis  now  develop  this  tool — end  use  it. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  bu.siness  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  introduced  a  bill  (S.  3816) 
for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  J.  M.  Pldler, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR  PLACED 
ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H  R  900.  An  act  to  validate  certain  over- 
payments Inadvertently  made  by  the  United 
States  to  several  of  the  States  and  to  relieve 
certifying  and  disbursing  officers  from  li- 
ability therefrom;  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

H  R.  8665.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  memorial  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  National  Capital"' 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  such  me- 
morial by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlca-; 
placed  on  the  caioTTit^r 


LAW  OP  THE   SEA   CONVENTIONS- 
RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, last  month  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ventions came  before  the  Senate  for 
ratification.  The  Senate,  on  a  vote  to 
reconsider,  withheld  its  approval  of  the 
protocol  to  certain  of  the  conventions. 
Unless  that  protocol  is  passed  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  then  the  provisions  dealing 
with  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  of 
disputes  that  we  have  already  advised 
and  consented  upon  will  be  lost.  The 
protocol.  Executive  N,  gives  effect  to 
these  other  provisions. 

The  Senate  reconsidered  giving  its  ap- 
proval to  Executive  N  because  it  felt 
that,  by  giving  its  approval,  the  United 
States  might  be  throwing  itself  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  without  the  Connally 
reservation. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
a  reservation  to  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Optional  Protocol  of  Signa- 
ture Concerning  the  Compulsory  Settle- 
ment of  Disputes  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

This  reservation  that  I  have  ordered 
is  similar  to  the  Connally  reservation  in 
that  it  reserves  to  the  United  States  the 
authority  to  decide  what  matters  are 
essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  thus  not  to 
be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  send  to  the  desk 
a  reservation  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  and  He  on  the  table. 

This  is  the  same  type  of  reservation. 
It  would  attach  to  another  Law  of  the 
Sea  Convention,  Executive  C,  which  has 
not  been  finally  passed  on  by  the  Senate. 
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If  and  when  Elxecutive  N  and  Executive 
C  are  again  considered,  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate, before  ratifying  them,  will  include 
these  reservations  I  have  offered  today. 
These  reservations  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  this  Nation's  strength  and  well- 
being. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  to  have 
printed  an  article  by  Raymond  Moley 
which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  other  papers  throughout  the 
country  on  June  24.  1960.  This  article 
clearly  shows  the  perils  of  ratifying 
Executive  C  and  N  without  reservations 
of  the  kind  I  have  submitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
reservations  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  article  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


All  of  the  conventions  and  the  protocol 
were  suddenly  brought  together  for  a  vote. 
The  package  deal  was  accepted.  But  there 
were  demands  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
protocol  and  the  vote  was  49  in  favor,  30 
against,  and  21  not  voting.  Since  such  a 
matter  requires  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
present  and  voting.  It  was  loet. 

Other  Senators  were  alerted  to  the  fact 
that  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
termine what  matters  were  of  purely  domes- 
tic concern  In  International  disputes  should 
remain  where  it  is,  under  the  Connally 
amendment,  in  the  United  States  alone. 

The  present  danger  Is  that  in  the  rush  to 
adjourn,  this  vital  question  may  be  slipped 
through  with  insufficient  warning  and  con- 
sideration. As  the  end  of  the  session  ap- 
proaches, haste,  confusion,  and  politics  will 
muddy  the  waters.  And  those  who  would 
surrender  our  sovereign  rights  love  to  operate 
In  such  waters 


S.  3125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
William  Neal,  Robert  J.  Naumann.  Charles 
LeRoy  Van  Slyke,  and  Franklin  Jordan; 

S.  3545.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  act  of  January  21,  1929  (48  U.S.C, 
354a(c) ),  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S  J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Institute  for  International  Health 
and  Medical  Research,  to  provide  for  inter- 
national cooperation  In  health  research,  re- 
search training,  and  research  planning,  and 
for  other  purpKwp.e 


ADJOLTINMENT  TO  AVOVST  8,  1960 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate  at  this  time.  I 
move,  pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
12  o'clock  noon  August  8,  1960. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  8 
The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Long  of  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO-  o'^^^^ck  and  33  minutes  am.  Sundav. 
....-.-_-.-_-,-•,, j^jjy    3_    jggQj    ^^p    Senate    adjourned, 

under  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
Monday,  August  8.  1960,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


Louisitma  is  as  follows : 

ExrcuTivE  Btpa.ss  or  thi  Connallt  Amend- 
ment Perils  U.S.  Interests 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Having  failed  to  get  the  Humphrey  repeal 
of  the  Connally  amendment  off  the  ground 
this  year,  the  State  Department  Is  now  at- 
tempting to  bypass  It  through  executive 
agreements 

Such  an  executive  agreement,  which  would 
8Uf)ersede  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
would  place  a  large  part  of  our  rights  on  the 
seas  under  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of 
the  World  Court. 

As  was  pointed  out  when  the  attempt  was 
made  to  refjeal  the  Connally  amendment,  we 
have  only  one  Judge  on  that  Court  while  the 
Communists  have  two  and  the  Soviet  has 
never  subscribed  to  the  World  Court  at  all. 

In  the  executive  agreement  In  question 
there  are  four  conventions  and  a  protocol. 
The  conventions  cover  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects In  which  controversy  may  arise  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  practically  any 
seagoing  nation. 

Some  of  the  subjects  distinctly  belong 
within  our  sovereignty.  Very  lmp>ortant  are 
the  control  of  resources  in  territorial  waters, 
fishing  rights,  and   labor  conditions. 

Fishing  rights  have  traditionally  been  de- 
termined by  specific  treaties  between  us  and 
specific  nations  auid  the  control  of  labor  con- 
ditions on  the  seas  would  practically  place 
under  bodies  In  the  United  Nations  and  the 
World  Court  Issues  which  might,  if  decided 
against  us,  greatly  cripple  our  merchant 
marine  and  those  nations  such  as  Panama 
and  Liberia  which  register  so  many  Ameri- 
can-owned ships. 

There  has  been  trouble  enough  In  that 
field  already  with  certain  maritime  nations 
In  Eurof)e  cooperating  with  American  mari- 
time unions  to  get  B\Kh  ships,  flying  the  so- 
called  flags  of  necessity,  to  register  under  the 
flags  of  Britain  or  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. That  would  deny  us  the  use  of  them 
in  case  of  war. 

One  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  such  an 
agreement  concerns  territorial  waters.  Con- 
sider the  closeness  of  the  United  States  to 
Cuba,  which  seems  at  the  moment  destined 
to  be  a  Soviet  satellite.  We  have  a  great 
naval  base  there.  There  are  also  consider- 
able properties  still  owned  by  Americans. 

On  the  slightest  pretext,  Cuba,  which  has 
already  joined  in  this  protocol,  could,  under 
the  Influence  of  the  Soviet,  drag  us  into  the 
World  Court.  Under  such  an  eigreement  we 
would  be  powerless  to  sustain  our  legitimate 
rights  to  the  south. 

There  has  been  something  very  covert  and 
tricky  about  the  way  this  executive  agree- 
ment has  been  managed  In  the  Senate, 
where,  in  order  to  be  valid,  there  must  be  a 
two-thirds  majority  for  it. 


LUTION   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  July  2.  1960.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

8. 598.  An  act  for  relief  of  Anthony  Dl 
Giovanni; 

S.  1409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Etonald  B 
Thurston   and   other  employees   of  the  Fish 
and  WUdltfe  Service; 

S.  1454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Keltha  L. 
Bakw; 

S.  1509.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
"grandfather"  rights  for  certain  motor  car- 
riers and  freight  forwarders  operating  In  in- 
terstate or  foreign  conunerce  within  Alaska 
and  between  Alaska  and  other  States  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  certain  water  carriers 
operating  within  Alaska,  to  piortde  •grand- 
father" rights  for  certain  freight  forwarders 
operating  between  Hawaii  and  other  States 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  L. 
Patton: 

S.  1965.  An  act  to  make  uniform  provisions 
of  law  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  office  erf 
the  members  of  certain  regulatory  agencies; 

S.  2113.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  0<>nrpp 
K.  Caldwell; 

S.  2197.  An  act  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  I>rug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  use  of 
suitable  color  additives  In  or  on  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribing  the  conditions  (including 
maximum  tolerances)  under  which  such  ad- 
ditives may  be  safely  used; 

S.  22T7.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Geo.  D. 
Emery  Oo.; 

S.  2548.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  C. 
Larson; 

S.  2689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwachil 
Uen; 

S.  2744.  An  act  to  extend  the  term  of  design 
patent  numbered  21,053,  dated  September 
22.  1891.  for  a  badge  granted  to  George  Brown 
Goode.  and  assigned  to  the  National  So- 
ciety. Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; 

S.  2817.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  R. 
Paquette; 

S.  2856.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
Nicholson  Miller; 

S.  2867.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  disposi- 
tion of  contributions  In  the  case  of  annui- 
tants whose  length  of  service  exceeds  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  the  maximum 
annuity  allowable  under  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Y.  Allen.  Jr..  Donald  Baldwin  Qulntero, 
Johann  Friedrlch  Stapelfeld.  and  Kenneth 
Gordon  Woods; 


SENATE      BUSINESS      TRANSACTED 
AFTER  ADJOURNMENT 

The  following  business  of  the  Senate 
was  transacted  subsequent  to  adjourn- 
ment: 


AMENDMENT  OF  HELIUM  .\CJ  OP 
SEPTEMBER  1  1937.  AS  AMENDED— 
INDIVIDUAL  VTEWS  PT.  2  OF  S. 
REPT.  NO.  1814) 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 

Senate  of  July  1,  1960,  Mr.  Carroll,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  on  July  7,  1960.  submitted  his 
individual  views  to  accompany  the  bill 
(H.R.  10548)  to  amend  the  Helium  Act  of 
September  1,  1937,  as  a.Tiendpd.  for  the 
defense,  security,  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States,  which  were  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


ENRGLLEHD     BILLS     SIGNED 
ADJOURNMENT 


AFIER 


Pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Fleso- 
lution  712,  agreed  to  July  2.  1960,  the 
President  pro  tempore  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

On  July  4,  I960: 

H.R.  12311.  An    act   to    amend    the    Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
On  July  5,  1960: 

S.  2585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Lue  Fan  and  Aura  Joan  Lue  Fan; 

8. 2674.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  lands  for  addition  to  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Monument,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Safia 
Skolopoulos; 

S.  2969.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  award 
posthumously  of  appropriate  medals  to 
Chaplain  George  L.  Fox,  Chaplain  Alexander 
D.  Goode,  Chaplain  Clark  V.  Poling,  and 
Chaplain  John  P.  Washington; 

S  3247.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 9.  1969  (73  Stat.  473) ,  to  provide  that 
payment  for  the  lands  covered  by  such  act 
may  be  made  on  a  deferred  basis; 

S.  3319.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services   to   release   the 
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recapture  provisions  contained  In  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  to  the  city 
of  Little  Rock    Ark     ar.d  for  other  purposes: 

S  3450  An  ar:  %  ■  an.ei.d  section  22  (relat- 
ing to  the  endowment  and  support  of  col- 
leges of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts) 
of  the  ac:  f  J  me  29.  1935.  to  Increase  the 
authorized  iptrcpjriatlon  for  resident  teach- 
ing   zT\:.-.<    ■■     ;i:.d-grant    Institutions; 

S  36 '.D  .\:.  ^  :  U5  deny  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  ir.  suits  on  claims  arising  out  of 
the  negligent  operation  of  vehicles  owned 
or  controlled  by  it  and  op>erated  by  its  em- 
ployees in  the  p>erformance  of  their  oCKcial 
duties  the  d'-fense  of  governmental  immu- 
nity, to  relieve  such  employees  of  Liability  in 
such  cases  to  third  pjersons.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R  808  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  evaluate  In  dollars  certain 
financial  assistance  loans  expressed  in  for- 
eign currencies  arising  as  a  result  of  World 
War  II    and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  1422  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ales- 
sandr-j  Maraessa. 

H  R  1493  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Mendez    Garcia    and    Palnnlra    Lavln    Oarcia 

H  R  1588  An  act  '.  r  the  relief  of  Julius  F 
Steinh.<ff 

HR  1643  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Carrjzzit 

HR  2117  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ireneo 
B    Br  <!;-    ir.d    Ar.%  '.:>  D    Brodit; 

HP.  J;J4  An  av  t  ViT  the  relief  or  M.-.~ 
Ter-j.-:      Tfr;   M;vamoto   (nee  Ikeda): 

H  H  -'""  5  A:,  act  for  the  relief  of  Ber- 
nardo Patern(3stro. 

H  R  2716  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Elisabeth   Hollander; 

H  R  2ti44  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
D;  Frnr.'- 

H  R  3524  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens; 

H  R  T804  An  act  for  the  relief  of  RosoUna 
C:  ift-rr; 

H  R  39<X)  An  act  to  permit  the  admission 
to  ^el^l.-try  and  the  use  In  the  coastwise 
trade  of  certain  foreign-built  hydrofoil  ves- 
sels. 

H  R  4546  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marga- 
ret P  Copln, 

H  R  4555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anatolijs 
Janltls 

H  R  459,5  .An  act  to  clarify  and  make  uni- 
form certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
special  postage  rates  for  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  library  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R.  4970.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hara- 
1am bos  Groutas; 

H  R.  5055  An  act  to  amend  the  restriction 
on  the  use  of  certain  real  property  hereto- 
fore conveyed  to  the  city  of  St.  Augustine, 
Fla  .  by  the  United  States; 

HR  5436  An  act  to  provide  for  a  register 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  In  which 
shall  be  listed  the  names  of  certain  persons 
who  have  had  their  motor  vehicle  operator's 
licenses  revoked; 

H  R  5647  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Gee 
Sing: 

H  R  6556  An  act  to  amend  subdivision 
(c)  of  section  39  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
use  67c »  so  p^  to  clarify  time  for  review 
of  orders  of  referees; 

H  R  6804  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Elizabeth  Tlghe  Crespo; 

H  R  7004  An  act  to  facilitate  the  adminls- 
tratior.  of  the  public  lands,  and  for  other 
pvirposes; 

HR  7367  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chieko 
Sakano  and  her  child,  Masao  Sakano; 

H  R  7379.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
27.  1956.  with  respect  to  the  detention  of  mall 
for  temporary  periods  in  the  public  Interest, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  7425  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
H'lniiko  Ross: 

H  R   7-51     An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 

H  R  7593    An  act  to  provide  that  the  Civil 

Aeronautics  Board  may  temporarily  author- 


ize certain  air  carriers  to  engage  in  supple- 
mental air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H  R  7634  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  7895  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
A-  •  >•  Ix)veday; 

H  R  8229  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  income  tax  for  supplemental  un- 
employment benefit  trusts: 

HR  8384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Otto 
Small; 

H  R.  9042  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Semechole  MarcoUna; 

H  R  9610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Prances  Cabrlnl  (Virginia  Bilbao) : 

HR  9786  An  act  to  amend  sections  511 
&n(X  512  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  Indian  War  and  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  to  elect  to  receive  pension  at 
the  rates  applicable  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I: 

H  R.  9960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Tre  I   Chiang: 

H  R.  10002.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ida 
Exle  (nee  Ida  Sterlo): 

H  R  10495  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purpKJses; 

"ELR  10511  An  act  to  grant  additional 
benefit  to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under 
the  Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July  8, 
1937; 

H  R.  10793.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ray  C. 
Thompson; 

HR  10952  An  act  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Society  Daughters  of  the  American 
Colonists  to  use  certain  real  property  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  national  head- 
quarters of  that  society: 

H-T..  10997  An  act  to  grant  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  certain  filled  lands,  submerged 
lands,  and  tldelands; 

HR  11135  An  act  to  aid  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  system  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  National  Capital  region;  to 
create  a  temporary  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency;  to  authorize  negotiation 
to  create  an  Interstate  agency;  and  for  other 
purp)oses; 

HR  11389.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Government  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  purpKDses; 

HR.  11516.  An  act  to  create  a  Judicial 
officer  for  the  Post  Office  Department; 

HR.  11748.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1961,  the  suspension  of  du- 
ties on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  11776  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  11854.  An  act  to  clarify  the  ownership 
of  certain  church  properties  located  In  the 
Virgin  Islands: 

HR.  11931.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.1901,  with  respect  to  the  time  within 
which  a  caveat  to  a  will  must  be  filed  In  the 
District    of    Columbia; 

HR  12231.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961.   and  for  other   purposes: 

H  R.  12465  An  act  to  provide  for  a  simpler 
method  of  determining  assessments  under 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  and  for 
other   purposes; 

UR  12584  An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Narcotic  Efrug  Act  for  the  District  of  Coltim- 
b:a 

H  R  12740.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  participate  In   the  re- 


settlement of  certain  refugees,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.J.  Res  606  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  preparation  and  completion  of  plans  for 
a  comprehensive  observance  of  the  175th  an- 
niversary of  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States; 

H  J  Res  672  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation with  respect  to  the  1960  Pacific 
Festival,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H-J  Res  722    Joint   resolution   relating    to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens. 
On  July  6.  1960: 

HR  11545  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  31.  1949.  with  respect  to  payments 
to  Bernalillo  County,  N  Mex  ,  for  furnish- 
ing hospital  care  for  certain  Indians. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
AFTER  ADJOURNS!  h-N  I 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
July  5,  1960.  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  1315  An  act  for  the  incorporation  of 
the    Blue   Star   Mothers   of   America.   Inc  ; 

S  2585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Lue  Fan  and  Aura  Joan  Lue  Fan; 

S  2674.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  lands  for  addition  to  Har- 
pers Ferry  National  Monument,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2765  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sofia 
Skolopoulos; 

8  2969.  An  act  to  authorize  the  award 
posthumously  of  appropriate  medals  to 
Chaplain  Oeorge  L  Fox,  Chaplain  Alexander 
D  Goode,  Chaplain  Clark  V.  Poling,  and 
Chaplain    John    P     Washington: 

S  3076  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daisy  Pong 
Hi  Tong  U; 

S.  3247  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1959  (73  Stat  473),  to  provide 
that  payment  for  the  lands  covered  by  such 
act  may  be  made  on  a  deferred  t>asl8; 

S  3319  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  release  the  re- 
capture provisions  contained  In  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  to  the  city 
of  Little  Rock,  Ark  .  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  3450  An  act  to  amend  section  22  ( re- 
lating to  the  endowment  and  support  of 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts)  of  the  act  of  June  29.  1935,  to  Increase 
the  authorized  appropriation  for  resident 
teaching  grants  to  land-grant  Institutions; 
and 

S.  3616  An  act  to  deny  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  suits  on  claims  arising  out  of 
the  negligent  operation  of  vehicles  owned 
or  controlled  by  it  and  ojjerated  by  its  em- 
ployees In  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties,  the  defense  of  governmental  Im- 
munity, to  relieve  such  employees  of  liabil- 
ity In  such  cases  to  third  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


APPROVAL  OP^  SENATE  BILLS  ANT) 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  AFTER  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
subsequent  to  adjournment  of  the  Sen- 
ate, notified  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
that,  on  the  following  dates,  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

On  July  5.  1960: 

S.  1018.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
transfer  of  certain  personal  property  to  State 
and  county  agencies  engaged  in  coofjeratlve 
agricultural  extension  work; 

S.  1752.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stamatlna 
Kalpaka; 

S  2053.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  accept- 
ance by  the  United  States  of  a  fish  hatchery 
In  the  State  of  South  Carolina; 


S.  2174.  An  act  to  permit  the  filing  of  ap- 
plications for  patents  to  certain  lands  In 
Florida; 

S.  2331.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  hospital- 
ization, at  St.  Ellzabetlis  Hospital  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere,  of  certain 
nationals  of  the  United  States  adjudged  In- 
sane or  otherwise  found  mentally  HI  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2443  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edgar 
Harold  Bradley; 

S.  2481.  An  act  to  continue  the  application 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  to  certain  functions  relating  to 
fishing  vessels  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2618.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  war-built  vessels  for  more  modern 
and  efficient  war-built  vessels  owned  by  the 
United  States; 

S  3189.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  ship- 
ping laws  to  prohibit  operation  In  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  a  rebuilt  vessel  unless  the  en- 
tire rebuilding  Is  effected  within  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purf>oses; 

S  3226  An  act  to  amend  section  809  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;   and 

S  3485  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  cost  for  persons 
selected  for  appointment  to  certain  positions 
In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On   July   7.    1960: 

8. 1886.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  certain  re- 
broadcastlng  activities; 

S  2384  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tommy 
Tadayoshi  Shuto   (Tadayoshl  Takeda): 

S.  2566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Leo 
Bahr,  John  Trevor  Jefferles.  Chairman  Candy 
Jefferles,  and  Stephen  Reld  Jefferles;  and 

S  2941.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ming-Chen 
Hsu. 

On  July  12,  1960: 

S  598.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony  Dl 
Giovanni; 

S.  747.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  which  are  a  part  of 
the  Des  Plaines  Public  Hunting  and  Refuge 
Area  and  the  Jollet  Arsenal  Military  Reser- 
vation, located  In  Will  County.  111.,  to  the 
State  of  Illinois; 

S  1283.  An  act  to  regulate  the  interstate 
distribution  and  sale  of  packages  of  hazard- 
ous substances  Intended  or  suitable  for 
household  use; 

S  1409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald  B. 
Thurston  and  other  employees  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service: 

S  1454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Keltha  L 
Baker; 

S  1502  An  act  to  provide  tar  adjustments 
In  the  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  system; 

S.  1509  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
"grandfather"  rights  for  certain  motor  car- 
riers and  freight  forwarders  operating  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  within 
Alaska  and  between  Alaska  and  the  other 
States  of  the  United  States,  and  for  certain 
water  carriers  operating  within  Alaska,  to 
provide  "grandfather"  rights  for  certain 
freight  forwarders  operating  between  Hawaii 
and  the  other  States  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  L. 
Patton; 

S.  1795.  An  act  relating  to  the  promotion 
and  separation  of  certain  officers  of  the  reg- 
ular components  of   the  Armed   Forces; 

S.  1965  An  act  to  make  uniform  provisions 
of  law  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  members  of  certain  regulatory  agencies: 

S.  2113.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeorge  K. 
Caldwell; 

S  2197.  An  act  to  protect  the  public  health 
by   amending   the   Federal   Food.  Drug,   and 


Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  lise  of 
suitable  color  additives  in  or  on  foods,  drugs. 
and  cosmetics,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribing  the  conditions  (including 
maximum  tolerances)  under  which  such 
additives  may  be  safely  used; 

S.  2277.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Geo. 
D  Emery  Co.; 

S  2548  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  C. 
Larson: 

S.  2689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwachll 
Uen; 

S.  2740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julia  Suk- 
kar; 

S.  2744.  An  act  to  extend  the  term  of  design 
patent  No.  21,053,  dated  September  22,  1891, 
for  a  badge,  granted  to  George  Brown  Goode, 
and  assigned  to  the  National  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution; 

S.  2817.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  R. 
Paquette; 

S  2856  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
Nicholson  Miller; 

S.  2857.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  disposi- 
tion of  contributions  In  the  case  of  annui- 
tants whose  length  of  service  exceeds  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  the  maximum 
annuity  allowable  under  such  act,  and  for 
other  purpo-ses: 

S.  3106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Y. 
Allen.  Jr..  Donald  Baldwin  Qulntero,  Johann 
Frledrlch  Stapelfeld,  and  Kenneth  Gordon 
Woods; 

S.  3126.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  WU- 
llam  Neal,  Robert  J  Naumann,  Charles  LeRoy 
Van  Slyke.  and  Franklin  Jordan; 

8.  3179  An  act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Labora- 
tory; 

S.  3545  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  January  21.  1929  (48  U.S.C.  354a(c)), 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.J  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Institute  for  Interiiational 
Health  and  Medical  Research,  to  pH-ovide  for 
international  cooperation  in  health  research, 
research  training,  and  research  planning,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  July  14,  1960: 
S.  1315.  An  act  for  the  Incorporation  of  the 
Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America,  Inc.; 

S.  2585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Lue 
Fan  and  Aura  Joan  Lue  Fan; 

S  2674.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  for  addition  to  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Monument,  and  for  other 
purpKJses; 

S.  2765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sofia 
Skolopoulos; 

S.  2969.  An  act  to  authorize  the  award 
posthumously  of  appropriate  medals  to 
Chaplain  George  L.  Fox.  Chaplain  Alexander 
D.  Goode,  Chaplain  Clark  V.  Poling,  and 
Chaplain  John  P.  Washington; 

S.  3076.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daisy  Pong 
HI  Tong  LI; 

S.  3247.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 9.  1959  (73  Stat.  473) .  to  provide  that 
payment  for  the  lands  covered  by  such  act 
may  be  made  on  a  deferred  basis; 

S.  3319.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  release  the  re- 
capture provisions  contained  In  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  to  the  city  of 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3450.  An  act  to  amend  section  22  (re- 
lating to  the  endowment  and  support  of 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts)  of  the  act  of  June  29.  1935.  to  Increase 
the  authorized  appropriation  for  resident 
teaching  grants  to  land-grant  Institutions; 

S.  3616.  An  act  to  deny  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  In  suits  on  claims  arising  out  of 
the  negligent  operation  of  vehicles  owned  or 
controlled  by  it  and  operated  by  its  employees 
in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties,  the 
defense  of  governmental  Immunity,  to  re- 
lieve such  employee?  of  liability  in  such  cases 
to  third  persons,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  BILLS  DIS.'SJ'PROVED 
AF^-ER    .^X>JOURNMENl- 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
subsequent  to  adjournment  of  the  Sen- 
ate, notified  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
that  on  the  following  (iate.<;.  he  hacj  dis- 
approved the  followini;  \y::.<  of  the  Sen- 
ate, together  with  his  reasons  for  such 
action: 

On  July  6, 1960: 

ECONOMIC      REGULATION      OF     ALASKA      RAILROAD 
UNDER  INTERSTATi;  COMMERCE  ACT 

S.  1508.  I  am  withholdinp  mv  ap- 
proval from  S.  1508.  a  bill  to  provide  lor 
economic  regulation  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  cannot  approve  the  bill  because  it 
would  (1)  subordinate  certain  of  the 
President  s  statutory  powers  to  those  of 
a  regulatory  commission.  (2)  allow  a 
State  to  regulate  a  Federal  agency,  and 
(3)  apply  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  laws, 
rules,  and  procedures  which  are  intended 
solely  for  application  to  privately  owned 
and  operated  railroads  and  which  are 
completely  inappropriate  for  a  Govern- 
ment agency  established  to  carry  out  a 
public  purpose. 

The  power  to  construct  and  operate 
the  Alaska  Railroad  and  to  set  the  rates 
charged  by  it  are  vested  in  the  President. 
To  subject  the  President's  exercise  of 
these  powers  to  the  review  and  perhaps 
disapproval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  be  repugnant  to  our 
constitutional  system. 

By  allowing  the  State  of  Alaska  to  reg- 
ulate the  Railroad,  which  is  a  Federal 
agency,  the  bill  violates  the  principle 
that  the  Federal  Government's  authority 
shall  be  supreme.  Under  S.  1508.  the 
State  could  thwart  public  purposes  de- 
clared by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, but  it  would  have  no  resix)nsibility 
for  the  success  or  for  the  financing  of  the 
Flailroad. 

The  laws,  rules,  standards,  and  pro- 
cedures concerning  tariffs,  rates,  ac- 
counts, services,  and  employees  of  private 
railroads  are  not  suited  to  a  Government 
agency.  Accounting  standaids  estab- 
lished by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  private  railroads  cannot,  for 
example,  assure  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  adequate  control  over  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  by  a  Federal  agency. 
In  requiring  the  Commission  to  consider 
the  needs  of  Government  financial  agen- 
cies, and  in  other  exceptions  it  makes, 
the  bill  itself  recognizes  that  standards 
applied  to  private  industry  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

By  extending  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act  to  cover  the  Alaska  Railroad's 
liability  to  its  employees,  who  are  already 
covered  by  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act,  the  bill  may  give  this 
group  of  Federal  employees  either  dual 
compensation  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  single  injury  or  the  right  to 
choose  between  two  methods  of  obtain- 
ing compensation.  Either  result  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  Federal  work- 
men's compensation  policy  that  all  em- 
ployees be  treated  equally. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  have 
ample  authority  to  insure  that  the  Rail- 
road operates  in  the  public  interest     In 
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due  course,  it  will  be  determined  that 
the  Railroad's  Federal  purpose.s  have 
been  achieved.  At  that  time  the  Con- 
gress should  authorize  dispositiun  of  :he 
Railroad  to  a  non-Pederal  agency,  and 
:t  would  then  automatically  bfcomf  -re- 
ject t-o  Inter-stale  CommtTC  C>.  mm..-.-.^.  ;i 
regulation. 

DUT3HT  D  Eisenhower. 
T::e  Wh:tf  H   u^k,  J\:y  6.  1960. 


On  July 


[9f,Q 


MrTH      D       r^R       RE<.'1-.\TING       AND      FIXING      W.\CE 
RATJLS    y"R    EMPTOTrrS    '  F    P<^RTSMCrCTH      N  H 
NWAL     SHTPTlRD 

S.  19.  I  am  7.i-LhhL.:d.r._'  my  approval 
from  S.  19,  to  provide  a  method  for  reg- 
ulaimg  and  fixing  wage  rates  for  em- 
ployees of  Por:c=muu:h.  N  H  .  Naval  Ship- 
yard. 

My  rea.'^ons  f.r  di.^approvlng  an  identi- 
cal enactment  uf  the  85th  Congress  still 
apply  This  b.U,  like  its  predecessor, 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  statutory  prin- 
ciple that  rates  of  pay  for  673.000  Federal 
wa^e  board  employees  shall  conform,  as 
nearly  as  is  consistent  with  the  public 
Interest,  with  private  rates  of  pay  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  particular 
Federal  activity. 

Thi.s  principle  is  sound.  It  insures 
Federal  employees  a  fair  wage.  It  in- 
sures ai^am-st  the  payment  of  unwar- 
ranted hourly  rates  by  the  Government. 
And  it  insures  that  Federal  rates  of  pay 
will  not  upset  the  economy  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  Federal  establish- 
ment is  located. 

S  19  would  disregard  this  principle 
oy  providing  that  hourly  rates  for 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  employees 
should  be  based  on  those  which  obtain. 
not  in  Portsmouth,  but  rather  in  the 
Boston  indu.stnal  complex,  60  miles  dis- 
tant. Private  industrial  rates  are  sub- 
stantially higher  in  Boston  than  in 
Portsmouth — and  therein  lies  the  ex- 
planation of  the  bill. 

But  why  should  the  Government  pay 
a  much  h.b;her  hourly  wage  rate  than 
do  fair-minded  private  employers  in  the 
Portsmouth  area^  If  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  were  a  private  establish- 
ment, there  would  be  no  question  of  a 
diflerential  The  going  rate  for  the  area 
would  be  paid.  But  because  the  Govern- 
ment IS  the  employer,  and  just  because 
it  IS,  there  is  apparently  an  expectation 
ihat  the  Government  should  pay  more 
than  ihese  hourly  employees  in  fairness 
and  equity  have  a  right  to  expect.  Fur- 
ther. It  IS  seemingly  of  little  or  no  con- 
cern that  m  so  doing  the  Government 
would  be  departing  from  sound  prmci- 
ple  and  bu.^mess  practice  and  would  be 
unsettling  the  economy  of  the  Port;;- 
mouth  community. 

This  kind  of  legislation — this  expecta- 
tion of  something-for-nothing  from  the 
Government  jUst  because  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernment— weakens  our  national  fabric 
and  With  each  occurrence  leaves  it  more 
.-friou.'^ly  impaired  The  spread  of  this 
expectation,  and  its  reflection  in  an  in- 
crea.-e  of  such  legislation,  are  profound- 
ly disturbing  for  the  future  of  America. 

In  this  one  instance,  for  example.  S. 
13  as  a  la  V  would  provide  a  ready  prec- 
edent for  the  eventual  dissolution  of  the 
wage  board  principle  and  system.     The 


Po:^^nlO'lth  N'aval  Shipyard  in  no  way 
pre.'^ents  an  unusual  situation.  Several 
Federal  establishments,  less  distant  from 
Boston  than  Portsmouth,  have  lower  pay 
scales  than  those  of  the  Portsmouth  Na- 
val Shipyard. 

By  no  rationale  can  this  bill  be  justi- 
fied. Wage  disparities  exist  throughout 
the  United  States  but  under  the  wage 
board  principle  the  Government  pays 
the  fair  and  equitable  hourly  rates  of 
the  particular  area  in  which  it  finds  it- 
self— and  so  it  should. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  unable  to  ap- 
prove the  bill. 

DwiGMT  D  Eisenhower. 

Thje  White  Hcrsr    July  12.  1960. 


CONTTRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  2,  1960: 

Diplomatic  and  Porucn  SKEV^cx 

Andrew  G.  Ljmch,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenlp)otentlary 
of  the  tJnlted  States  of  America  to  the 
Somali   Republic. 

Clare  H.  Tlmberlake.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Congo. 

Wlnthrop  G.  Brown,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Kingdom  of  Laos,  vice  Horace 
H    Smith. 

DePAKTMENT  of  AGRICin,Tt."KE 

Carl  J.  Stephens,  of  Iowa,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Prank  A.  Barrett,  resigned. 

Commission  on  Crvn.  Rights 

Robert  S.  Rankin,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
vice  John  S.  Battle,  resigned. 

Subversive  AcnvrriES  Control  Board 

Edward  C.  Sweeney,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
August  9,  1960.  vice  R.  Lockwood  Jones,  re- 
signed 

Edward  C  Sweeney,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring  August 
9,   1965.     (Reappointment  ) 

U.S.  Patent  Office 

Hyman  Preehof,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  examiner  In  chief,  XJ3.  Patent 
OfBce. 

Coast  and  GiODmc  Sttrvit 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointments  to 
the  grades  Indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To  be  ensigns 
William  F   Hamni  James  E.  McKee 

Paul  W.  Hund,  Jr.  Walter  J   Senkow 

Emlllo  P.  Landy  Robert  A.  Trauschke 

Michael  C.  McGulre       Joseph  D.  Williams 

VS.  District  Jl-dges 

Jacob  Mishler,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York,  vice  Mortimer  Byers,  retired. 

Frederick  W.  Kaess.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan,  vice  Arthur  P.  Lederle,  retiring. 

Municipal  Cocrt 

Randolph  C.  Richardson,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  term  of  10  years,  vice  George  D.  Nell- 
son,  term  expired. 

Thomas  C.  Scalley,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  mu- 


nicipal court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  term  of  10  years.  He  Is  now  serving  In 
this  office  under  an  appointment  whldi  ex- 
pired March  a.  1900. 

U.S.  Marshal 
Ralph  W.  Gray,  of  Masaachuaetts,  to  be  a 
U.S.  marshal  for   the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts   for   a  term   of   4    years.      (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

U  S    Air  Force 

The  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  In  the  US. 
Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8392.  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

To   be   brigadier  generals 

Col.  Prank  W.  BerUn.  A0724882.  Iowa  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Vlto  J.  Castellano,  A08«6387.  New 
York  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Edward  R.  Fry,  AO50478.  Kansas  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  WllUam  D.  Ott.  AO408469.  Kentucky 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Valentine  A.  Siefermann,  AO794707. 
Hawaii  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  James  M.  TraU.  AO406003.  Idaho  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Joseph  W  Turner.  A0422148.  Okla- 
homa Air  National  Guard. 

US.    Armt 

The  officers  named  herein  for  promotion  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  3384: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  Gilbert  Gushing. 
0286447.  US.  Army  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Warren  Crumley  Giles.  0349122. 
Army  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Brig.  Gen  Robert  Morgan  Jones,  0270821. 
U  S    Army  Reserve. 

Brig  Gen.  Leon  Lewis  Mathews.  0255628. 
US.  Army  Reserve. 

Brig  Gen  Robert  Powell  Miller.  0256068. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Polndexter  Munson,  Jr., 
0257114,   US.  Army   Reserve 

Brig.  Gen.  Clemont  C.  Parrlsh,  0279901, 
US.  Army  Reserve. 

Brig  Gen.  John  Darrell  Sides.  0330828. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Lewis  Thompson.  Jr., 
0182754.  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Russell  Curtis  Baker,  0281797,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  George  Balrd  Bennett,  0398135.  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps.  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Thomas  Russell  Burns.  Jr.,  0342000. 
Artillery,  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  Benjamin  Joseph  BuUer,  0407344. 
Infantry.  U.S  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  Ralph  Walker  Cooper.  Jr.,  0266469, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps,  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Milton  Ehrlich.  0293592,  AdJuUnt 
General's  Corps.  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States. 

Col.  Ralph  James  Eubank,  01176327,  Artil- 
lery. Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  Maurice  Candlde  Pournler.  Ol  167424. 
Artillery,  US  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  Louis  Overton  Gravely.  Jr..  0248412. 
Infantry.  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  Charles  Deletus  Henley.  0327778.  In- 
fantry. US  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  Michael  Bernard  Kauffman,  0364438, 
Infantry,  US  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  John  Borchert  Lagen,  0236966.  Med- 
ical Corps,  US.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  Carl  Cleveland  Neely.  0270645.  Artil- 
lery, Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 
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Col  Gustaf  Perry  Olson,  0275721,  Infantrj-. 
Army  National   Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col  Beryel  Jacob  Pace,  0287041.  Infantry, 
U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  Ivan  Dale  Pogue.  0301566,  Artillery, 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Rex  Daniel  Roach.  0337895,  Artillery. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States! 

Col  Michael  Robert  Roman.  0397666,  In- 
fantry. Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  Robert  Fulton  Slkes,  0291193.  Chem- 
ical Corps,  US  Army  Reserve. 

Col  Everett  Selden  Simpson,  0405521.  In- 
fantry. Army  NatlontU  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  John  Frederick  Varlan,  0259878.  Ar- 
tillery. U.8.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  Coryton  McE>owell  Woodbury.  0252344, 
ArtUlery,  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Mabron   L    Compton,  Elkmont. 
James  L.  E>eWltt,  Grove  Hill. 
Mary  D   Putnam,  Lexington. 
Joe  A.  Hamilton,  McCalla. 
Charles  P.   Brantley,  Troy. 

ARIZONA 

Jack  Meeker,  Coolldge. 

CALIFX>RNIA 

William   G    Moore,   Atascadero. 
John  Pokomy,  Jr.,  Clovis. 
Lula  M.  Scott,  Pauma  Valley. 
Vera  V.  Wood,  SmartvUle. 
Robert  W  Dixon,  Thornton. 

FLORroA 

Gordon  R.  Johnson,  Arcadia. 
Harold  E.  Lyon,  Hooe  Sound. 

GEORGIA 

Manor  B.  Folsom.  Jr.,  Barney. 
John  P.  Craft,  Doerun. 
Helen  M  Moon,  Hamilton. 
Wilfred  W    Rivers,  Jr  ,  Leesburg. 
Luther  S.  Turner,  West  Point. 

IDAHO 

Clarence  Larsen,  Hayden  Lake.  *     i 

ILLINOIS 

Violet  L.  Plttman,  Camp  Point. 
Marie  A.  Blllerbeck,  CuUom. 
Albert  C.  Marchi,  Hlnes. 
Robert   L.   Kupferschmid,  Rankin. 
Elmer  A,  Lawson.  Jr.,  Rome. 

IOWA 

Norman  P.  Nelson,  Britt. 
Eugene  L.  Skow.  Clinton. 
Kenneth  P.  Halverson,  Penton. 

KANSAS 

Clarence  H.  Lang.  Cuba. 
Delmar  P.  Loe.  Olasco. 
Sherman  W.  Daeschner,  Hlawattia. 
Roland  I.  Kraft,  Lecompton. 
Elden  A.   Lyon.  Richmond. 
Lloyd  K.  Camp.  Sharon  Springs. 

KENTUCKY 

Ben  H.  Dyer,  Albany. 

William  E    Wilson.  Columbta. 

Edwin  P.  M.  Hamby,  Fort  Campbell. 

LOUISIANA 

Morris  J.  Roy,  loU. 

Elbert  W.  Haley,  Jr  .  Lullng. 

John  A.  Schuchs,  St    Joseph. 

MAINE 

Katherlne  I.  Bowden.  Castlne. 
Merle  M    Dow.  Hancock. 
Richard  F.  Doble,  Mllo. 
Hartley  O.  Nelson.  New  Sweden. 

MARYLAND 

Bernard  L.  Seger.  Mulrklrk. 
Raymond  C.  Strlne,  New  Windsor. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Richard  E.  Samuelson,  Brockton. 
Philip  8.  Brooks.  Leeds. 


Clifton  H.  Morton.  Norih   .'Amherst. 
Wallace  C.  Liberty    Wes;    Yarmouth. 

MI(■HIG.^.V 

A    Ray  Krlder,  East  Lansing. 
William  R    Brazen.  Fair  Haven. 
Winifred  M.  Buss.  Galesburg 
James  A.   Mitchell     Had'.ey. 
Edwin  L.  Gillespie    J.-      J  .nesvllle. 
William  W.  Donaldson.  Pontlac. 
Prank  E.  Rodman,  Qulnnesec. 
Robert  W.    Curtice,    Wells. 

MINNESOTA 

Marvin  E.  Mlchelson,  Buffalo  Lake. 
Clarence   M.   Whiting,  ClltheraU. 
Clement    F.    Stromwall.    Poreston. 
Prank  M.  Thompson,  Maynard. 
Carmen  J.  Curtis,  Noyes. 
William   Vedders.  Jr.,  Pease. 
Lawrence  G    Balster.  Wilmont. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Herbert  A.  Thompson,  DoddsvlUe. 
Edward  N.  Gurley,  Dorsey, 
Margaret  B.  Rogers.   Palkner. 
Harold  T.  Lomenick.  luka. 

MISSOURI 

WUbert  Haux.  Sturgeon. 

MONTANA 

Allen  M.  Arrlngton,  Drummond. 

NEBRASKA 

Leslie  P.  DeLashmutt.  Burwell. 
Enlowe  E    Harvey,  Inavale. 
LaVerne  B    Glaze,  McCook. 
Kenneth  L.   Mussman,  Ohlowa, 
Helen   M.   Ilg.   Raymond. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Bernard  A.  Landman.  Wolfeboro. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Aldo  J.  Rabbu,  Bound  Brook. 
Arthur  Boertmann,  Cranford. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Charles  S.  Stanfleld,  Clovis. 

NEW  YORK 

Lyle  S.  Vannatta,  Cochecton. 
Gerald  W  Reamer,  Kendall. 
Raymond  D.  Ingram.  Knowlesvllle 
William  A.  Pipes.  Nesconset. 
Robert  A.  Wolcott,  Owego. 
Archibald  M.  Veghte,  Scottsvllle. 
Angelo  P.  Rizzieri,  Seneca  Palls. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Alfred  B  Woodard,  Bayboro 
Clarence  W.  Burrell,  Canton. 
lilaude  M.  Gulledge^eulberson. 

**fiRTH  DAKOTA 

Alton  M  BJelverud.  Galesburg. 
Johnnie  H  Halverson,  Glenfleld. 
Dora  H  Loeppke,  Heaton. 
Raymond  E.  L.  Leadbetter,  Luverne. 
Robert  G.  Pollls.  New  Town. 
Oswald  L.  Westgard,  Plaza. 

OHIO 

Ronald  R  Rose.  Hudson. 
Irven  E.  Scott,  Kinsman. 
Robert  J.  Davis,  Minerva. 
Marguerite  E.  Uhl,  New  Bloomlngton. 
Vernon  J.  Burkett,  Jr  ,  Sullivan. 

OKLAHOMA 

Charles  L.  Addy,  Alex 
Donald  L.  Dahl,  Sr.,  Apache. 
Robert  C  Martin.  ChatUnooga. 
Jettle  E.  Klrby,  Eufaula. 
Charles  F.  Rhoton.  Jr.,  Keyes. 
Jack  M.  Glvens,  Mangum. 
Daniel  M.  Relter,  Sentinel. 
Perry  J.  Willis,  Jr.,  Synder. 

OREGON 

Norman  J.  Hanson,  Canyon vllle. 
Peter  Lanser,  CoquiUe. 
Pred  J.  Powell,  Jr.,  Gresham, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Carl  J.  Tonkin,  Akeie  y 
Curtis  A   MiKer   Dllif^burg 


E<i:.a  Miie  Ha.T.h.  ;-.    Gwvi.t'cid 
Robert  C   Yeag;ey   HiltvkOLXi. 
Donald  J  Hart  Laugh;-.!. t-wn. 
Gorman  Lester  Dull.  Mil;  Run 
Robert  W.  SUhl.  Mount  Pleasant. 
Samuel  H  Auman.  Paxlnos 
Preston  L   Allison.  Shrewsbury. 
E.  Luella  McCormack.  Wysox. 

RHODE  IS:,AND 

Robert  S.  Hirst,  Ash  a  way 

An  tone  Marlon,  Jr..  Little  Compton. 

Donald  C.  Schemlck,  North  Scltuate. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

J.  Wade  Hughston,  Spartanburg. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Norman  W.  Helmer,  Andover. 
Carol3m  E  Baler,  Camp  Crook. 
William  G.  Stivers,  Dlmock. 
Orvllle  W  Resel.  St  Lawrence 

TENNESSEE 

Paul  D.  ToUey,  Decaturville. 
M.  Terrel  Bynum,  Jr.,  Plintvllle. 

TEXAS 

O.  L.  Harlan,  Gause. 
Norene  G   Chaney,  Ira. 
Percy  J  Bergeron,  League  City. 
Chester  E  Maxey,  Lorenzo. 
John  J.  Hanna,  Jr.,  Quanah. 
William  H.  Brown,  Red  Oak 
Fearnon  L.  Miller,  Shelbyville. 
Grady  E.  Martin,  Silverton. 
Dorothy  L.  Lewis,  Spicewood. 
Viola  D.  Hamby,  Wlmberley. 
Wllmoth  A.  Ingalls.  Winnie. 

UTAH 

Hugh  J.  Perclval.  Myton 
Maurine  R.  Edwards,  Stockton. 

VERMONT 

Wayne  E.  Williams,  Jacksonville. 
Alden  F.  Atwood,  Orwell. 
Clayton  J.  Kingsbury,  Waltsfield. 
Myrtle  V.  demons,  West  Charleston. 

VIRGINIA 

Franklin  C.  Wilson,  ChurchvUle. 
Russell  M.  Cummlngs.  Lexington. 
Lilly  S.  Richmond,  Sabot. 
Otho  L.  Taylor,  Temperancevllle. 

WASHINGTON 

Grant  A.  Downer.  Custer. 
Zack  Whinery,  McCleary. 
Delmer  E  Eck.  Morton. 
John  C  Morgan,  Jr.,  Suquamiah. 
Carl  P.  Chudek,  Wishram. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

James  O.  Lakln,  Charleston. 

WISCONSIN 

Raymond  E.  Anderson,  Deer  Park. 

Violet  M.  Taylor,  Eau  Galle. 

George  W  Smith,  Franksville. 

RajTnond    F.    Fredrlckson.   Junction    City. 

John  F  Whltmore,  Madison. 

Stanley  E.  Trachte,  Marshall. 

Delmer  A.  Vesely.  Milan. 

Harry  V.  Cooper,  Patch  Grove. 

Emil  W.  Mattner,  Plttsville. 

Warren  D.  Heidenreiter,  Sheboygan  Palls. 

Warren  W.  Hoyer,  Spring  Green, 

WYOMING 

Charles  R.  Sheehan,  Rawlins. 

The  following  nominations  for  ap- 
pointment as  postmasters  submitted  by 
the  President  on  various  dates,  were  fa- 
vorably reported  this  date  by  Mr  Johns- 
ton of  South  Carolina,  and 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  were  con- 
sidered and  confirmed: 

ALABAMA 

Russell  R.  Sutley,  Clanton. 
Robert  C.  Barnes,  DaleviUe. 
Jlmmv  R    McWhlrter,  Dolomite. 
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ARKANSAS 

Jar:;ce  W   Cobb,  Al'heimer. 

CALI»^)RMA 

Gay   Nell   V    Mentzer,   d/ulterviUe. 
Leslie  V   Sims.  Pallbro  k. 
James  W    Thoma-';.  M  ijave. 

Charles  W    H.tmm    G-.'.ha 

Nils  A    Millergren.   Wewanitchlca. 

GBORGI-A 

Joseph  'vV   G  trchifr    Patterson. 

ILLINOIS 

Mar?  ire'  C   Sallenger,  Glenarm. 
Elien  M   M  muel,  Mansfield. 

IOWA 

John  P.  Coffin,  Conesvllle. 
Asiron  Schlegel.  Jr.,  Maynard. 
Irene  I.  Long,  Whltten. 

KANSAS 

Margaret  L  Hejtmanek.  Delia. 
P   Feme  Simmons,  Klwood. 

Jack  M;>rrts<^!n.  Jr  .  Great  Bend. 
Pav;l  H    Penner.  Hesston. 
Martin  E   Fa^er    Osage  City. 
Lois  A   Mltohell    Rose  Hill. 
Herschel  J   D'lugan.  Stanley. 
Donald  J.  Wagner.  Victoria. 
Raymond    Goodman.   Wheaton. 
Carl  L.  Snyder,  Jr  .  WUmore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Wayne  G    Goddard.  Hard  wick. 

Vivian  I   Tancrell,  North  Uxbrldge. 

MICHIGAN 

V.c-x:-,  H    Walls.  Gallen. 
Irene  M   Robinson,  Weston. 

MINNESOTA 

W  S'anley  Sevaldson.  Albert  Lea. 
Herbert  P   Venske.  Howard  Lake. 
Howard  K.  Uhren.  Vlning. 
Dennis  H.  Kllmartin.  Zimmerman. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Wllla  J.  Floyd,  Potts  Camp. 
James  C.  Wiggins,  Sldon. 
Geard  L.  Dykes.  Stringer. 

NEBRASKA 

Ruth  M.  Harrison,  Beemer. 
Robert  D  Stroup.  Dannebrog. 
Lora  B.  McQuay,  Keystone. 

NEV.'lDA 

Melva  W.  Pearson,  Montello. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Phyllis  M.  Conlarls,  Hollis. 

NEW  JER.iET 

Albert  G   Gleckler.  Rockaway. 

NEW    YORK 

Da-,  .d  'A'    J  1  v.ne.  Renisetiburg. 
BetK^.e  M    :-^i.sc::o,  Stockton. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Leslie  O   Freese.  Beach. 
Augvist  E.  Stelnwand.  Jud. 
Walter  W.  Eckholm.  Wing. 
Leslie  J   Manstrom,  Wyndmere. 

OHIO 

Charles  P.  Thompson,  Georgetown. 

RoUa  L.  Shoal,  Jr..  London. 

C   Emll  Sidle,  Nashport. 

Edn.^  M    Montanye,  West  Chester. 

OKLAHOMA 

Merry lou  Pummel,  Sharon. 
Louis  I  Her.son,  Spavlnaw. 
John  I    I    --•'^don,  Vlcl. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Henry  F  Zerbe,  Bernvllle. 

Martr:irpt  E    Pink.  Conyngham. 

Leonard  FarlCiis.  Hoetetter. 

Nancy  H   Huston,  Jamison. 

J  «e^  h    J     Damlano,   Lattimer    Mines. 


William  G   P'i.-.z    Jr    Mammoth.. 
Glenn  I  c;»'t'  t;-  ::.p   lieno. 
Robert  fl    '. ,  -j.K'jr,  Shavertown. 
Harry  K.  Barnett.  SlpesviUe. 
Henry  W.  Weldaw,  Jr  ,  Skytop. 

SOUTH     D.VKOTA 

Erwln  E.  Maag.  Tripp. 

TENNESSXS 

Arthur  T.  Million,  Limestone. 

TEXAS 

Herman  L.  Almond.  Kermlt. 
Montie  F.  Cameron.  Klrkland. 
Charles  R.  Downs,  Terrell. 

VERMONT 

Velmore  O  Forrest.  Lunenburg. 
Chanley  H.  May.  Wilmington. 

VIRGINIA 

Charles  W.  Harris.  Jr  .  Fairfax. 
M.  Lester  Agee,  Floyd. 

WASHINGTON 

Allen  H.  Grant,  Tracyton. 

WISCONSIN 

Beverley  J.  Parrell,  Readstown. 
Robert  C.  Pltzslmmons.  Rldgeway. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESEiNTATIVES 

6.VTI  hDAV,  Jllv  2,  lUOU 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Malachi  4:  2:  But  unto  you  that  fear 
my  name  shall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
arise  with  healing  in  His  wings. 

O  Thou  Eternal  God,  as  we  bow  in  the 
quiet  of  this  moment  of  prayer  wilt  Thou 
kindle  within  our  hearts  the  spirit  of 
adoration,  of  gratitude,  of  confession, 
and  supplication. 

Gird  us  with  the  armor  of  righteous- 
ness that  we  may  overcome  the  forces  of 
evil  in  the  world  and  hold  fast  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  for  ourselves  and  all 
future  generations. 

May  our  beloved  country  be  a  Nation 
of  God-fearing  and  law-abiding  citizens 
for  Thou  hast  placed  us  in  a  moral  and 
spiritual  universe  where  no  man  and  no 
nation  can  with  impiinity  defy  Thy  laws. 

Grant  that  with  ever  deepening  insight 
and  understanding  we  may  find  those 
ways  and  means  which  will  bring  concord 
among  the  people  of  the  earth. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Qown.  one  of  it.s  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills,  joint  resolutions,  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  808.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  evaluate  m  dollars  certain  finan- 
cial assistance  loans  expressed  In  foreign  rur- 
rencles  arising  as  a  resxilt  of  World  War  II, 
and  for  other  purposes; 


nn.  1423.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ales- 
sandro  Mareeaea; 

Hii.  1403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
tonio Mendez  Garcia  and  Palmira  Lavln 
Oarcla: 

HJl.  1588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julius 
F.  Steinhoff; 

HJl.  1843.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Carozza: 

HJl.  2117  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ireneo 
D  Brodlt  and  Antonio  D  Brodlt; 

HJl.  2124.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Teruko  Terl  Miyamoto  (nee  Ikedai ; 

H  R.  2705.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ber- 
nardo Patcrnostro; 

HR  2716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
KliBabeth  Hollander: 

H  R.  2944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lu- 
ciano Dl  Franco: 

HH.  3804  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roso- 
Una  Cluferrl; 

HJl.  4656.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Anatolljs  Janltls: 

HR.  4970.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hara- 
lambos  Groutas; 

HR  5647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Gee  Sing: 

HR  6804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Elizabeth  Tlghe  Crespo; 

HR.  7211.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
disability  compensation  for  certain  seriously 
disabled  veterans: 

HR.  7367.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chleko 
Sakano  and  her  child,  Masao  Sakano; 

HR.  7425-  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Humlko  Ross; 

HR.  7551.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 

0  Heckles; 

H  R  8384  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Otto 
Small; 

HR  9042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Semechole  MarcoUna; 

HR  9610  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slater 
Frances  Cabrlnl  (Virginia  Bilbao) ; 

HR  9786  An  act  to  amend  sections  611 
and  512  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  Indian  war  and  Spanish- American 
War  veterans  to  elect  to  receive  pension  at 
the  rates  applicable  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I; 

H  R.  9960    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tze 

1  Chiang; 

HR  10002  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ida  Exle 
(nee  Ida  Sterlo) ; 

HR.  1051 1 .  An  act  to  grant  additional  bene- 
fit to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under  the 
Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July  8 
1937: 

H  R.  10793.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ray  C. 
Thompson: 

H  R.  10997.  An  act  to  grant  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  certain  filled  lands,  submerged 
lands,  and  tldelands; 

HR  11854  An  act  to  clarify  the  ownership 
of  certain  church  properties  located  In  the 
Virgin  Islands: 

HR.  11931.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901.  with  respect  to  the  time  within 
which  a  caveat  to  a  will  must  be  filed  In  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

H  R.  12465  An  act  to  provide  for  a  simpler 
method  of  determining  aasessmenU  under 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  and  for 
other  pvirpoees; 

H  R  12584.  An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Narcotic  Drug  Act  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; 

H.J.  Res.  605.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  preparation  and  completion  of  plans  for 
a  comprehensive  observance  of  the  176th  an- 
niversary of  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States; 

H.J.  Res.  672.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation with  respect  to  the  1960  Pacific 
Festival,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  Con.  Res.  225  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
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spect  to  official  recognition  by  the  Unlt«'d 
States  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  tl.f> 
unity  of  Italy:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  660.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  status  of  certain  aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  6871.  An  act  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  authorize  proj- 
ect grants  for  graduate  training  in  Public 
Health,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7004  An  act  to  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR  7379  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
27.  1956,  with  respect  to  the  detention  of 
mail  for  temporary  periods  In  the  public  In- 
terest, and   for  other  purposes; 

HR.  11207.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  so  as  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $160  million  for  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses, and  for  other  purposes;   and 

HJ  Res  397  Joint  resoluUon  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  partlclF>ate  In  the  re- 
settlement of  certain  refugees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  iJassed.  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R.  12740.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jui>e 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  Bmfn'lments  to  the 
foregoing  WU.  request.*;  ;i  >  onference  with 
the  Hou3e  on  the  disa^:ceuig  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Haydin,  Mr.  RussEi-L  M  Chavez,  Mr. 
Ellknder,  Mr.  Hill,  Mi .  iioBEKTS'^N  Mr. 
Bridcbs,  Mr  Saltonstall,  ai  ;  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota  to  be  Uie  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  Uiat  the 
Senate  had  pa.'^.sed  bills  oi  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  tlie 
House  is  requested : 

S  2195  An  act  to  authorisse  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  western  division  of  The  Dalles 
Federal  reclamation  project,  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S  2587.  An  act  to  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress for  public  land  withdrawals  In  excess 
of  5,000  acres  In  the  aggregate  for  any  project 
«-  facility  of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Ooverroncnt:  and 

S.  3619.  An  act  to  make  permanent  law  the 
provisions  erf  section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  regulating  savings  and  loan 
holding  compan!' -~ 

The  messai^e  n.so  iini.'jUMct-d  'mai  me 
Senate  a^ees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HIL 
7593 )  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  may  temporarily 
authorize  certain  air  carriers  to  enpage 
hi  supplemental  air  transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  iJie 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Seriate  lo  the  bill  vH.R. 
7634)  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
cvi 991 
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ff^ria:::  puhbc  works  on  nvers  and  har- 
b":-s  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  Senate  ameiuiments  numbered 
15,  34,  44,  62.  63,  64,  84.  85  87,  93  96, 
97.  98,  108,  111.  112,  Ve.  iiT  153.  and  154 
to  the  above-entitled  biil. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  c  m- 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  dLsaeieeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8229)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide an  exemption  from  income  tax  for 
supplemental  unemployment  benefit 
trusts.  ' 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  a^ees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (^H.R. 
11748)  entitled  "An  act  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30,  1961,  the  suspension 
of  duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  otljer 
purpoees." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  having  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bill  (H.R.  98831  entitled  "An  act  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation 
of  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." returned  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  his  objection,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  whicli  it 
originated,  and  passed  by  the  Hou.'^e  of 
Representatives  on  reconsideratiMi  of 
the  same,  it  was 

Resolved.  That  the  said  bill  pass, 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  afBrmative. 


Is  there  oh.u^t;cin  to 
the     gentleman     from 


SWEARING  IN  OF  ^!r:^IBER 

Mr.    COOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Roy  Arthtr 
Taylor,  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath 
of  office  today.  The  certificate  of  elec- 
tion has  not  airived.  but  there  is  no  con- 
test, and  no  question  has  been  raised 
with  regard  to  his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPELUCKR.  The  Member-eleet 
will  present  himself  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  to  take  the  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  ofBce. 


ENABLING  THK  INi  :  KD  .-  I  A  i  Ks  TO 
PAR'nCIFATE  IN  THt:  KET  E-l'IT-E- 
MENT  OF  CERTAIN  REFl^GEES 

Mr.  WALTE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  House  Joint  Resolution 
397  to  enable  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  resettlement  of  certain 
refugees,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER 
the     rpc'...e>t     \'f 
Penrj;  y !  v  anJ  a '  ■ 

Mr  GROS.«  Mr.  Sj^r.-ik.r  r^^-f-v-- 
:)..'  r:.:ht  to  object,  w:!:  the  ^cnt^eman 
take  a  uttle  time  to  explain  this  bill? 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  joint 
resolution  that  U.c  Ho-ose  adopted  some 
time  ago  was  designed  to  enable  us  to 
participate  in  the  World  Refugee  Year. 
The  Senate  added  an  amendment,  totally 
unrelated  to  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion, providing  for  the  admission  of 
about  4,500  Chinese  from  Hong  Kong. 
There  are  over  1  million  Chinese  from 
Communist  China  in  Hong  Kong  at  the 
present  time.  These  are  people  who 
^annot  be  screened;  nobody  knows  any- 
about    them.     No    international 

?ncy  such  as  the  United  Nations  High 
sioner  for  Refugees  is  allowed 
to  pass  on  their  status.  Nobody  knows 
how  many  of  them  have  been  sent  down 
to  Hong  Kong  bv  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists for  infiltration  purposes.  Our  se- 
curity agencies  know  nothing  about 
them.  There  is  no  way  to  find  out  any- 
thing about  them  because  we  do  not 
maintain  diplomatic  or  consular  posts  in 
Communist  China.  In  admitting  these 
people  into  the  United  States  the  At- 
torney Genera:  will  have  to  uct  bhr.d- 
folded.  The  Judiciarj-  Committee  hcia 
felt  unanimously  that  this  is  a  separate, 
^rave,  and  most  difficult  problem.  We 
should  not  agree  to  the  Senate  proposal. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  exactly  correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? The  Chair  hears  none  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Walter,  Feighan   and  Mocre. 


U  S     .ATTORNEYS 


Mr  W.\LTEH  Mr,  Spcakci .  I  h.->K 
unanimou.s  corisent  for  the  immeiiii.ie 
consideration  of  the  b;ii  .H.R.  12747'  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  a.'^si.'Jtant  U.S. 
attorneys  and  certain  other  attorney?: 
appointed  by  the  Attorney  Genera! 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  !f  enacted  by  the  Sen-ate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
rate  of  compensation  of  each  assistant 
United  States  attorney  appointed  under  sec- 
tkxi  502  of  title  28  of  the  United  Sutes 
Code,  and  of  each  attorney  appointed  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  section  503  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  Is  hereby  In- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  the  Increase 
proTtded  In  section  112  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Increase  Act  of  1900  for  an 
officer  or  emploree  ot  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  lubject  to  the  Ciassidcation  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  whuee  thu-  of  compensa- 
tion Imnnediately  before  the  Increase  pro- 
vided in  such  section  112  most  nearly  cor- 
responded to  the  rate  of  compensation  of 
such  attorney.  No  Increase  In  compensation 
under  this  Act  stvall  cause  tbe  total  compen- 
sation of  any  attorney  to  exceed  the  limita- 
tion otherwise  ;r    ■.  ;jed   w-.th  respect   tc   nis 
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compjensatlon   by  section    508   of    title   28    jT 
the  United  States  Code 

Sec  2  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1    1960 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HEBRON.  OHIO 


Mr.  LEVEPaNG  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  >  H.  Res.  594  >  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

.  Re<iOlut:d.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  ex'^nds  Its  greetings  and  felici- 
tations to  the  vUlage  of  Hebron,  Ohio,  on  the 
occasion  ot  the  celebration  to  be  held  on 
July  4,  1960.  In  honor  of  Its  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  and  extends  Its 
best  wishes  f'or  the  continued  progress  and 
prosperity  -it  such  village  and  its  residents 
In  the  future 

The  resolution  was  asreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


SPECIAL   COMMITTEE   TO    INl-ESTT- 
GATE  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITL'RUS 

Mr.  FTRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  '  H.  Res  595)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  Thrit  the  expfnses  of  conducting 
the  investigation  a-rh  rizerl  hy  House  Reso- 
lution 589,  Eighty-sixth  C<  n=<ress.  Incurred 
by  the  Special  C  jmmi^^ee  T)  Investigate 
Campaign  Expenditures,  1960,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
•35  000  including  expenditures  for  employ- 
ment of  expert,?,  special  counsel,  and  clerical. 
stenographic  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  said  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 

Sec  2  The  oCBclal  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  11  not  otherwise 
engaged 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SPECIAL  POSTAGE  RATES  FOR  EDU- 
CATIONAL. CULTURAL  AND  LI- 
BRARY  NL\TERIALS 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker  .s  de.sk  the  bill  '  H  R.  4595'  to 
clarify  and  make  unifoi'm  certain  pro- 
v'isions  of  law  relating  to  special  postage 
rates  for  educational,  cultural,  and  li- 
brary materials,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, a.s  follows- 

Page  2.  line  3  strike  out  "and". 

Page  2.  line  6  strike  out  "recordings"."  and 
insert    ■recordings':   and 

(4 1  by  stnkmg  out  the  word  'and"  im- 
mediately before  (S)'  and  by  strllclng  out 
the  p<>riiK:l   at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 


In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  follow- 
ing: and  (7)  printed  educatljnai  reference 
charts,  permanently  pr(x:essed  fuf  preserva- 
tion 

Page  2,  strike  out  all  after  line  6  over  to 
and  Including  line  3  on  page  3  and  Insert: 

"(b)  Section  204(e)(1)  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  140,  141;  39  USC  292a(e) 
( 1 )  ) ,  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  Inserting  '(including  cooperative 
processing  by  libraries)'  immediately  follow- 
ing 'loaned  or  exchanged';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '(I)  books  consisting 
wholly  of  reading  matter  or  scholarly  bibli- 
ography or  reading  matter  with  Incidental 
blank  spaces  for  students'  notations  and  con- 
taining no  advertising  matter  other  than  In- 
cidental announcements  of  books;  (11) 
printed  music,  whether  In  bound  form  or  in 
sheet  form;  (111)  bound  volumes  of  academic 
theses  In  type  written  or  other  duplicated 
form  and  bound  volumes  of  periodicals;  (Iv) 
phonograph  recordings;  and  (v)  other  library 
materials  In  printed,  duplicated,  or  photo- 
grapxhlc  form  or  In  the  form  of  unpublished 
manuscripts  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(1)  books  consisting  wholly 
of  reading  matter  or  scholarly  bibliography 
or  reading  matter  with  Incidental  blank 
spaces  for  notations  and  containing  no  ad- 
vertising matter  other  than  Incidental  an- 
nouncement of  books;  (11)  printed  music, 
whether  in  bound  form  or  In  sheet  form; 
(111)  bound  volumes  of  academic  theses  In 
typewritten  or  other  duplicated  form;  (Iv) 
periodicals,  whether  bound  or  unbound;  (v) 
sound  recordings;  and  (vl)  other  library  ma- 
terials In  printed,  duplicated,  or  photo- 
graphic form  or  In  the  form  of  unpublished 
manuscripts  '." 

Page  3.  strike  out  Unea  4  to  8,  inclusive, 
and  Insert: 

"(c)  Section  304(e)(2)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  141;  39  USC  292a(e)  (2) ) , 
Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  Inserting  'scientific  or  mathemati- 
cal kits.  Instruments,  or  other  devices'  Im- 
mediately following  'sound  recordings.';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'and  catalogs  of  such 
materials'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'cata- 
logs of  such  materials,  and  guides  or  scripts 
prepared  solely  for  use  with  such  materials'." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.'^KER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  4595  would 
clarify  and  make  uniform  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Postal  Rate  Increase  Act, 
1958.  relating  to  the  special  postage 
rates  on  books,  library  books,  and  re- 
lated materials.  Also,  the  House-passed 
bill  clarified  and  revised  the  descriptions 
of  related  materials  as  contained  in 
existing  law. 

The  House  action  was  based  on  an 
executive  communication  submitted  by 
the  Deputy  Postmaster  General  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1959.  Subsequently,  the  De- 
partment offered  no  objection  to  an 
amendment  by  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  pertaining  to 
the  mailing  of  periodicals,  bound  or  un- 


bound, and  the  inclusion  of  t'uide.s  and 
scripts  with  mailings  of  films  or  film- 
strips. 

The  Senate  has  added  seven  amend- 
ments to  the  House -pa.sstHl  bill  P'our  of 
the  amendments  are  technical  and  of  a 
conforming  nature  to  yive  effect  to  the 
other  three  substantive  amendments 
The  amendments  of  a  substaiuive  nature 
have  the  following  effect 

First.  Add  printed  educational  charts 
of  a  permanent  nature  to  the  materials 
that  can  be  mailed  at  the  book  rate 

Second.  Make  a  technical  correction 
in  existing  law  so  that  library  materials 
mailed  to  and  from  cooperative  process- 
ing centers  can  be  mailed  at  the  library 
book  rate. 

Third.  Add  scientific  or  matiirmatical 
kits,  instruments,  or  other  device.s  to  the 
materials  than  can  be  mailed  at  the 
library  book  rate. 

These  amendments,  a.s  wa.s  the  ca.se 
of  the  House-passed  bill,  are  all  designed 
to  clarify  and  make  uniform  the  special 
book  rate  or  the  special  library  book 
rate  for  educational,  cultural,  and  li- 
brary materials.  The  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  have  little  effect  on  the 
postal  revenue. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  submitted 
a  report  interposing  no  objection  to 
enactment  of  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Senate. 
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DETENTION   OF   MAIL   FOR 
CERTAIN  PERIODS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  HR  7,^79'  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  27  1956.  with 
respect  to  the  detention  of  mail  for  tem- 
porary f)erlods  in  the  public  interest. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  after  line  5  over  to 
and  Including  line  10  on  page  5  and  Insert: 

"'(a)  In  preparation  for  or  during  the 
pendency  of  proceedings  under  section  3929 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (17  Stat  322;  39 
use.  269),  as  amended  and  extended  by 
the  Act  of  March  2.  1895  (28  Stat  964;  39 
V3C.  269),  section  4041  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (17  Stat.  323;  39  USC  732).  u 
amended,  and  the  Act  of  August  16.  1950  (64 
Stat.  451;  39  U.S  C  259a).  the  United  States 
district  court  In  the  district  In  which  the 
defendant  receives  his  mall  shall,  upon  ap- 
plication therefor  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  upon  a  showing  of  probable  cause 
to  believe  the  statute  Is  being  violated,  enter 
a  temporary  restraining  order  and  prelimi- 
nary injunction  pursuant  to  rule  65  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  directing 
the  detention  of  the  defendant's  Incoming 
mall  by  the  postmaster  pending  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  statutory  proceedings  and  any 
appeal  therefrom.  Any  such  order,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  district  court,  may  provide 
that  the  detained  mall  be  open  to  examina- 
tion by  the  defendant  and  such  mall  de- 
livered as  Is  clearly  not  connected  with  the 
alleged  unlawful  activity.  Any  action  taken 
by  a  court  hereunder  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  affect  or  determine  any  fact  at  Issue  In 
the  statutory  proceedings." 

Page  5,  line  17,  strike  out  "(d)"  and  Insert 
"(b)". 

Page  6,  line  17,  strike  out  "subsections  (a) 
and  (b)"  and  Insert  "subsection  (a)". 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
bill  passed  the  Hou.se,  it  provided  au- 
thority for  the  Postmaster  General  to 
impound  mail  in  ca.ses  invohing  the 
sending  of  obscene  material  through  the 
mail  to  45  days.  Presently  the  limita- 
tion is  20  days. 

As  amended  by  the  Senate,  the  au- 
thority to  impound  is  vested  in  the  courts 
with  an  unlimited  number  of  days.  The 
use  of  the  impounding  authority  is  lim- 
ited to  the  illegal  material  and  may  not 
be  used  against  publications  having 
second-class  permits. 

The  Post  OflRce  Department  concurs  in 
the  amendment  and,  when  the  legisla- 
tion was  before  our  committee,  testified 
that  with  respect  to  obscene  material, 
authority  to  detain  the  mail  is  used  only 
in  cases  of  hard-core  pornography. 


TRANSFER  OF  CLivl  .UN  REAL  PROP- 
ERTY. TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
REDE\'ELOPMENT   LAND    AGENCY 
Mr.    DOWTJY.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   for   the   immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3648 1  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia    on    behalf    of    the 
United    States    to    transfer    from    the 
United  States  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Land  Agency  title  to 
certain  real  property  in  said  District. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That   sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
authorized  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
transfer  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  established  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  approved  August  4,  1946  (60 
Stat.    793).    aa    amended    (sec.    5-703.    DC. 
Code.    1951   edition),   hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "Agency",  all  right.  tlUe,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  In  and  to  part  or  all  of  cer- 
tain  property   In    the   said   District,   as   fol- 
lows: The  area  bounded  by  the  east  line  of 
Fourteenth  Street  south,  the  existing  south- 
erly   (or    westerly)    building    line    of    Maine 
Avenue    Southwest,     the     northerly    line   of 
Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair  at  P  Street  Southwest, 
and  the  bulkhead  line  established  pursuant 
to  the  Rivers  and  Hart>ors  Act  of   1899    (30 
Stat.  1151),  as  amended,  together  with  any 
land  area  extending  channelward  from  said 
bulkhead  line. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  Commissioners  shall,  prior 
to  transferring  to  the  Agency  title  to  any  of 
the  Bald  property  described  in  the  preceding 
section,  determine  whether  such  property  is 


necessary  to  the  redevelopment  of  the  South- 
west section  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
accordance  with  an  urban  renewal  plHu  ap- 
proved by  them,  and.  If  they  so  find,  they 
BhaU,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Umted  SUtes, 
transfer  and  donate  to  the  Agency  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  and 
to  so  much  of  said  property  as  they  deter- 
mine Is  necessary  to  carry  out  such  urban 
renewal  plan. 

Sec.  3.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act.  the  Commissioners  shall, 
at  the  time  of  transferring  to  the  Agency 
title  to  any  of  the  property  described  In  the 
first  section  hereof,  also  transfer  to  the 
Agency  their  Jurisdiction  as  provided  by  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  approved  March  3 
1898  (30  Stat.  1377.  ch.  458;  9-101.  DC.  Code, 
1951  edition),  over  so  much  of  the  said 
property  as  may  be  so  transferred. 

Sec.  4.  The  Agency  Is  hereby  authorized.  In 
accordance  wltti  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945.  to  lease  to  a  re- 
development company  or  other  lessee  such 
real  property  as  may  be  transferred  to  It 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act.  but  may 
not  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property  ex- 
cept to  the  United  States  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof,  or  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  the  event  that  real  property 
acquired  by  the  Agency  from  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  Act  Is  transferred 
to  the  District  of  ColumbU  or  to  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  section,  such  transfer  shall 
be  without  reimbursement  or  transfer  of 
funds. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  If  any  of  the  real  prop- 
erty transferred  to  the  Agency  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  Is  not  leased  by  the 
Agency  In  accordance  with  an  urban  renewal 
plan  approved  by  the  Commissioners,  or 
otherwise  dlspoeed  of.  on  or  before  the  date 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor makes  the  final  Federal  capital  grant 
payment  to  the  Agency  for  the  project  pur- 
suant to  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  then  the  title  to  so  much  of 
the  said  real  property  as  Is  not  so  leased  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  such  date  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States,  subject  to  the 
exclusive  control  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
approved  May  20.  1932  (47  Stat.  161;  sees. 
8-115  and  8-116,  D.C.  Code,  1951  edition). 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  said  Commis- 
sioners to  transfer  title  to  so  much  of  the 
property  described  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  as  the  Commissioners  may  determine.  In 
their  discretion.  Is  required  for  municipal 
purixiees  or  Is  to  continue  to  be  owned  by 
the  United  States  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commissioners,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  7.  No  transfer  or  donation  of  any 
interest  In  real  property  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act  shall  constitute  a  local  grant- 
in-aid  In  connection  with  any  urban  re- 
newal project  being  undcrtnken  with  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

Mr.  DOWDY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdt:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 
"That  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  authorized  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  transfer  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  established  by 
section  4  of  the  Act  approved  August  4,  1946 
(60  Stat.  793).  as  amended  (sec.  5-703.  DC. 
Code,  1951  edition),  all  right,  tlUe,  and  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  and  to  part  or 
all  of  certain  property  In  the  said  District 
as   follows:    The   area   bounded   bv   the   east 


Une  of  Fourteenth  Street  Southwest  the  ex- 
isting southerly  (or  westerly)  building  line 
of  Maine  Avenue  Southwest,  the  northerly 
line  of  Fort  Lesley  J,  McNalr  at  P  Street 
Southwest,  and  the  bulkhead  line  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1899  (30  Stat.  1151).  as  amended,  to- 
gether with  any  land  area  extending  chan- 
nelward from  said  bulkhead  line 

"Sec.  2.  The  said  Commissioners  shall, 
prior  to  transferring  to  the  Agency  right! 
title,  and  interest  In  and  to  any  of  the  said 
property  described  in  the  preceding  section, 
determine  whether  such  property  is  neces- 
sary to  the  redevelopment  of  the"  southwest 
section  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  urban  renewal  plan  ap- 
proved by  them,  and,  if  they  so  find,  they 
shall,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
transfer  and  donate  to  the  Agency  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  In 
and  to  so  much  of  said  property  as  they 
determine  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
xirban  renewal  plan. 

"Sec.  3.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act.  the  Commissioners  shall, 
nt  the  time  of  transferring  to  the  Agency 
right,  title,  and  Interest  in  and  to  any  of  the 
property  described  in  the  first  section  here- 
of, also  transfer  to  the  Agency  their  Juris- 
diction as  provided  by  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  approved  March  3.  1899  (30  Stat,  1377, 
chapter  458;  sec.  9-101.  DC.  Code.  1951  edi- 
tion ) ,  over  so  much  of  the  said  property  as 
may  be  so  transferred. 

**Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Agency  is  hereby  au- 
thorized. In  accordance  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945.  to 
lease  to  a  redevelopment  company  or  other 
lessee  such  real  property  as  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Agency  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  but  may  not  otherwise  dispose  of 
such  property  except  to  the  United  States  or 
any  department  or  agency  thereof,  or  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act.  In  the  event  that  real 
property  acquired  by  the  Agency  from  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  Act  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  District  of  Columbia  or  to  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  section,  such  transfer  sliall 
be  without  reimbursement  or  transfer  of 
funds. 

"(b)    In  connection  with  the  leasing  of  the 
real  property  transferred  to  the  Agency  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  Act.  together  wltli 
the  leasing   of  any   real   property   lying   be- 
tween such  real  property  so  transferred  and 
the  southerly  or  westerly  line  of  Maine  Ave- 
nue as  the  same  may  be  relocated  In  con- 
nection with  carrying  out  an  urban  renewal 
plan,  the  Agency  is  authorized  and  directed 
to   provide  to   the  owner  or  owners  of  any 
business  concern  displaced  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
August   28,    1958    (72    Stat.    983;    Public   Law 
85-821 1 .  from  the  area  described  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  a  priority  of  opf>ortunlty 
to  lease,  either  individually  or  as  a  redevel- 
opment company  solely  owned  by  the  owner 
or  owners  of  one  or  more  such  business  con- 
cerns, so  much  of  such  real  property  lying 
channelward    of    the    southerly    or    westerly 
line  of  Maine  Avenue  as  so  relocated,   at  a 
rental   based   on    the   use-value   of   the  real 
property  so  leased  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia    Redevelopment    Act    of 
1945.  as  amended  (DC.  Code.  sec.  6-709) .  and 
section  n0(c)  (4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  (70  Stat.  1098;  42  U.S.C.  1460(c) 
(4)  ).  as   may   be  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  commercial  facilities  at  least  substan- 
tially equal  to  the  facilities  from  which  such 
business   concern    was   so   displaced.     When 
the  real  property  affected  by  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  becomes  available  for  leas- 
ing by  the  Agency,  the  Agency  shall  notify, 
in  writing,  the  owners  of  the  business  con- 
cerns displaced   by   reason  of   the  operation 
of  such  Joint  resolution  approvtxl  .August  28. 
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1&58,  as  Uj  :he  availability  oX  such  real  prop- 
erty for  leading  to  such  owners  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
The  Agency  shall  give  such  owners  so  notl- 
fle<l  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
to  notify  the  Agency,  in  writing,  of  their 
intention  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
general  development  plan  of  the  Agency  for 
the  area  lying  channelward  of  Maine  Avenue, 
as  3o  rel'jcated.  aiid  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Agency  their  ability  to  carry  out  so  much  of 
such  plan  as  may  be  embraced  within  the 
area  which  they  desire  to  lease  Lf.  at  the 
end  of  such  penod  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days,  such  owners  have  failed  to  make 
a  demonstration  to  that  effect  which  Is  satis- 
factory to  the  Agency,  the  priority  of  oppor- 
tunity provided  by  this  subsection  shall  no 
longer  continue  to  be  available  to  such 
owners 

Sk-  5  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  Act.  If  any  of  the  real 
property  transferred  to  the  Agency  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  is  not  leased  by 
the  Agency  in  accordance  with  an  urban  re- 
newal plan  approved  by  the  Commissioners, 
or  otherwise  dLsp)o«ed  of.  on  or  before  the 
date  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator maJtea  the  final  Federal  capital  grant 
payment  to  the  Agency  for  the  project  piir- 
suant  to  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  uhen  the  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest m  and  to  so  much  of  the  said  real 
prr.perty  sis  Is  not  so  leased  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  si.ch  date  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States,  subject  to  the  exclusive  con- 
trol and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  May  20, 
1932  (47  Stat.  161;  sees,  8-115  and  8-116. 
D  r    Code,  1951  ed  i . 

Sbc  6,  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  said  Commission- 
ers to  transfer  the  right,  title,  and  Interest 
In  and  to  so  much  of  the  prop>erty  de- 
scribed in  the  flrst  section  of  this  Act  as  the 
Commissioners  may  determine.  In  their  dis- 
cretion. Is  required  for  municipal  purposes 
or  Is  to  continue  to  be  owned  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
missioners, for  the  benefit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

•Sec  7,  No  transfer  or  donation  of  any 
Interest  In  real  property  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  shall  constitute  a  local  grant- 
in-aid  in  connection  with  any  urban  re- 
newal project  being  undertaken  with  Federal 
assistance  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended. 

Set  8  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  terms 
■.\gcncy".  'lessee'.  Teal  property*,  'redevelop- 
ment', and  'redevelopment  company'  shall 
have  the  respective  meanings  provided  for 
such  terms  by  section  3  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended     D  C   Code,  sec    5-702) ," 

Mr.  DOWDY  'interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment).  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  arJs.  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.s'' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  neht  t-o  object,  what  is  proposed  to 
be  done  hevf'^ 

Mr  DOWTDY  I  am  about  to  explain 
the  amendment 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
some  waterfront  property  down  here  be- 
tween Maine  Avenue  and  the  nver  that 


the  District  of  Columbia  hai  been  con- 
troUing.  Title  apparently  is  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  is  actually  a 
quitclaim  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
so  that  this  property  can  be  developed 
by  the  Redevelopment  Land  .\gency. 
The  purpose  of  our  committee  amend- 
ment is  to  take  care  of  some  people  who 
were  displaced,  who  were  promised  when 
they  were  displaced  that  they  would  be 
taken  care  of     That  is  all  it  is. 

The  SPEAKER  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


VETEEIANS  OF  W(;RIJ;)  '.V.AR  I  OF 
THE  U.S  A  MEM'  P.IAL  PXDUNDA- 
TION 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  ap- 
proaching  the  42d  anniversary  of  the 
end  of  World  War  I. 

In  all  that  time  no  suitable  memorial 
has  been  built  to  honor  all  the  men  amd 
women  who  served  in  that  conflict. 

That  new  and  enterprising  organiza- 
tion, the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  which  serves  a  real  need 
by  speaking  exclusively  for  the  veterans 
of  1917-18,  has  decided  to  fill  that  gap, 
and  in  so  doing,  perform  a  patriotic 
service  for  the  Nation. 

A  corporation  has  been  formed  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  titled  the  "Veterans 
of  World  War  I  of  the  USA.  Memorial 
Foundation." 

Its  purpose  is  to  perpetuate  the  sig- 
nificance of  World  War  I.  and  the  ideals 
that  inspired  America's  participation  in 
it. 

The  corporation  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Virginia  International 
Center,  Inc..  of  Arlington,  Va.  The  cen- 
ter is  to  deed  a  central  section  of  their 
tract  of  land  on  U.S.  66.  at  Virginia 
Route  234. 

This  adjoins  another  historic  spot 
which  commemorates  the  courage  of 
those  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War; 
Manassas   Battlefield   Park. 

The  new  memorial  will  be  a  tribute  to 
all  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

It  will  consist  of  a  planetarium  and  a 
museum  building.  The  planetarium  will 
be  among  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  and  the  museum  will  have  on  dis- 
play the  thousands  of  trophies  and  me- 
mentos relating  to  World  War  I. 

This  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  larger 
project  that  is  to  become  an  educational, 
historical,  and  cultural  center  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans. 

The  world -renowned  architect.  Victor 
Gruen.  has  been  selected  to  design  and 
supervise  the  construction  of  this  shrine 
which  will  symbolize  the  valor,  the  sacri- 
fices, and  the  hopes  of  a  generation  that 
fought  to  make  the  world  safe  for  free- 
dom. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  this  memorial 
will  not  only  honor  the  brave  men  and 
women  of  the  First  World  War.  but 
through  the  medium  of  the  planetarium 
which  will  be  a  model  of  the  universe 
showing  the  planets  in  all  their  aspects, 
point  to  our  faith  in  the  future. 

According  to  present  plans,  there  will 
be  a  solemn  blessmg  and  dedication  of 
the  grounds  in  the  near  future,  to  be  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  date  by  the  historic 
ground-breaking  ceremony. 

All  of  us  look  forward  to  the  comple- 
tion of  this  beautiful  and  impressive 
memorial. 

I  believe  that  we  should  commend  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A. 
for  their  contribution  to  the  American 
heritage,  and  to  the  American  dream. 
and  help  them  in  every  possible  way  to 
bring  this  project  to  fruition  as  soon  as 
possible. 

For  this  will  be  treasured  by  all  of  our 
people. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  GOVER.WT'  NT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report 
on  a  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  oblectinn 


CALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point   of   order   that   a   quorum    is   not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Alford 

Ashley 

Barden 

Baumhart 

Bentley 

Batch 

Hoggs 

Bowles 

Boykln 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Carnaban 

Celler 

Davis.  Tenn 

Dawson 

Edmondson 

Rno 

Flynn 

Frazier 

Glenn 


(Roll  No.  176) 
Gray 
Harrison 
Healey 
Hoffman.  lU. 
Jackson 
Jones.  Ala 
Kasem 
Keogta 
Kilbum 
Kluczynskl 
Knox 
Lafore 
Landnun 
McMillan 
McSween 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Magnvuon 
Mitchell 
Morris.  Okla. 


Pllcher 
Preston 
Qulgley 

Riley 

Rivers.  SO. 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Short 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Kans. 

Steed 

Taylor,  N  T 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thornberry 

tJtt 

Vinson 

Wright 

Younger 

Zelenko 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  373 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  FALLON.     Mr    Speaker,  I  call  up 

the  conference  rejxjrt  on  the  bill  'H.R. 

10495)    to   authorize  appropriations  for 

the  fiscal  years   1962   and    1963   f  >r  the 


construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Repoht  (H.  Rept.  No.  2080) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10495)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  2  and  5. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amenOments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1  and  3  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

••Sbc.  3.  That  section  120(a)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  unappropriated  and  unreserved 
public  lands  and  nontaxable  Indian  lands. 
Individual  and  tribal,'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  nontaxable  Indian  lands,  individ- 
ual and  tribal,  and  public  domain  lands 
(both  reserved  and  unreserved)  exclusive  of 
national  forests  and  national  parks  and 
monuments.'  ■' 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  6;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
On  page  6  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line  4,  strike  out  "Sec  6."  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  4";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  7;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
On  page  7  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  7  '  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  6";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Aniendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
On  page  8  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line  9.  strike  out  "Sac.  8."  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  6.";  and  the  Senat* 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recedes  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
On  page  9  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, on  the  next  to  the  last  line,  strike 
out  ":  9"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ":  7"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
On  page  9  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, on  the  last  line,  strike  out  ":  10"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ":  8";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 


Amendment  numbered  11:  That  Uie  H^use 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  u  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11.  and  ivgree 
to  the  same  with  an  amend.Tient  as  f<  :inws: 
On  page  10  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line  2.  strike  out  '  Kubsectloii  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Paragraph";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

George  H.  Fallon, 
Clitpord  Davis. 
John  A  Blatnik, 
Gordon  H.  Schesbi, 
William  C.  Cramer, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Dennis  Chavez, 
Robert  S  K^yum, 
Pat  McNamara, 
Jennings  Randolph  (except 

amendment  No.  2) , 
Francis  Case, 
John  Sherman  (>x>pbb  (except 

amendment  No.  2) , 
Hugh  Scott  (except 
amendment  No.  2) , 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R  10495)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain highways  in  accordance  with  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  This  amendment  would 
Increase  the  authorization  for  public  land 
highways  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962,  by  an  additional  »500,000  bringing  the 
total  authorization  for  that  fiscal  year  to  a 
total  of  $3,600,000. 

Amendment  No.  3:  This  is  a  technical 
amendment  and  the  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No  4:  This  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  that  nontaxable  Indian  lands. 
Individual  and  tribal,  and  both  reserved  and 
unreserved  land  In  the  public  domain,  ex- 
clusive of  national  forests,  national  parks, 
and  national  monuments,  shall  be  used  In 
computing  the  Federal  share  payable  for 
Federal-aid  highway  projects  In  public  lands 
States  financed  with  Federal-aid  primary, 
secondary,  or  urban  funds.  Existing  laws 
permits  the  use  of  unappropriated  and  un- 
reserved public  lands  and  nontaxable  In- 
dian lands  In  computing  the  sliding  scale 
ratio  of  Federal-aid  participation  In  public 
lands  States. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  is  a  technical  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  6:  This  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  that  upon  execution  of  a  proj- 
ect agreement  with  a  State  for  construction 
of  a  road  relocation  necessitated  by  the 
construction  of  a  project  by  a  Federal 
agency,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  could 
pay  Immediately  to  the  State  the  estimated 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
When  the  project  is  completed  and  accepted 
by  the  Bureau,  an  adjustment  based  on  the 
final  cost  of  the  project  would  be  made,  and 
any  excess  over  the  Federal  pro  rata  share 
of  the  cost  would  be  recovered  by  the  Bu- 
reau and  credited  to  the  same  class  of  fund.^ 
from  which  the  Federal  payment  was 
received 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  Is  a  technical  amendment  only. 

Amendment  No.  7:  This  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  for  participation  of  Federal - 
aid  highway  funds  In  the  construction  of 
approach  roads  to  ferry  facilities  toll  or  free, 
on  the  Federal-aid  systems,  excluding  the 
Interstate  System.  Such  ferries  could  be 
publicly  or  privately  owned,  the  operating 
authority  of  the  ferries  and  the  amount  of 
fares  charged   mu5t   be  under  the  control  of 


a  State  agency  or  ofBclal.  and  the  fares  de- 
rived from  publicly  owned  ferries  would 
have  to  be  applied  to  pa\-ment  of  the  cost 
of  construction  or  acquisition  thereof  In- 
cluding debt  service,  and  the  necessary  cost 
of  operation,  maintenance,  repair,  and  re- 
placement. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which    is    a    technical    amendment    only. 

Amendment  No.  8:  This  Senate  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  States  of  E>elaware 
and  Maryland  to  repay  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
paid  on  the  segment  of  Interstate  Route  9S 
from  the  vicinity  of  Farnhurst.  Del.  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Whitemarsh  Interchange  in 
Baltimore  County,  Md.,  proposed  as  the  lo- 
cation of  a  toll  express  highway.  After  re- 
payment of  Federal -aid  highway  funds  and 
withdrawal  of  all  project  agreements,  that 
section  of  the  Interstate  System  would  be 
free  of  any  and  all  restrictions  with  respect 
to  the  imposition  and  collection  of  tolls  or 
other  charges,  and  could  be  constructed. 
•  operated,  and  maintained  as  a  toll  highway. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  Is  a  technical  amendment  only. 

Amendment  No.  9:  This  Senate  amend- 
ment is  a  technical  numbering  amendment. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  further  tech- 
nical reniunberlng  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  10:  This  Senate  amend- 
ment Is  a  technical  numbering  aniendment. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  further  tech- 
nical renumbering  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  11:  This  Senate  amend- 
ment repeals  the  present  requirement  in  law 
that  in  making  estimates  of  cost  for  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  System,  the  cost  of 
completing  any  mileage  designated  from  the 
1.000  additional  miles  authorized  by  section 
108(1)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Hlghwav  Act  of 
1956  shall  be  excluded. 

The    House    recedes   with    an    amendment 
which  is  a  technical  amendment  only. 
George  H    Fallon, 
CLirroRD  Davis, 
John  a    Blatnik, 
Gordon  H.  Schereb, 
Willlam   C.   Cramer, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

Mr  FALLON  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  statement ) .     Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  .-statement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  ripht  to  ob.'pct  I  a,ssume  there  will 
be  ample  time  taken  to  explain  what  the 
conference  report  consists  of 
Mr.  FALLON.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  concluded   the   reading  of 
the  statement. 

Mr.  FALLON  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  the  bill 
that  is  before  us  today  than  the  bill  that 
passed  the  House.  The  House  receded 
m  most  cases  where  there  were  te^-hnical 
lancuace  c.hanj-'es  The  larpest  amend- 
ment from  which  tht  House  receded  was 
an  additional  $500,000  that  would  be  au- 
thorized for  the  fiscal  year  1962  for 
"Forest  roads" 

The  other  amendment  allowed  Alaska 
more  flexibility  with  their  highway  funds 
.so  that  they  could  build  acce.ss  roads 
to  ferries  A  pood  deal  of  the  trans- 
portation  t-o  many   points   in   .AIa.ska   is 
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by  ferries.  This  amendment  adds  no 
additional  cost  to  the  Government,  it 
merely  gives  them  more  flexibility  in 
building  their  highway  system 

Another  amendment  from  which  the 
House  reced-^d  takes  m  additional  In- 
dian lands,  reservation  lands,  that  had 
net  been  used  m  the  apportionment  of 
money.  This  addition  will  be  u^ed  for 
the  allocation  of  money  to  States  that 
have  these  particular  Indian  reserva- 
tions. Outside  of  that  there  is  very 
little  difft^rence  from  thf'  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House 

Mr.  SCHEREK.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yuld^ 

Mr.  F.-UXON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr  SCHEREH  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two 
really  controversial  amendments  which 
were  :n  the  Senate  bill,  the  Senate  re- 
ceded from.  These  -Aere  the  two 
amendments  to  which  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Houjse  seriously  objected. 
One  amendment  would  h.ive  extended 
the  Interstate  System  from  41,000  miles 
to  41  300 

The  sfxrond  amendment  to  which  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
seriously  objected  was  an  addition  to 
the  A  B-C  System  for  the  next  2  years, 
amoiuntmg  to  S200  mi'.Iion.  This  $200 
million  would  have  been  taken  from  the 
Interstate  System  since  the  A-B-O  Sys- 
tem has  the  first  call  on  the  tr,.i5t  fund. 
This  would  be  ^rcssly  unfair  since  the 
Interstate  System  has  already  been  cut 
back  betwe-n  20  and  25  percent  from 
1956  construction  levels. 

Mr.  FALXON  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect: I  thank  him  for  his  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.   1961 

Mr  THOMAS  Mr  Sp.'aker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bil.  H.R  12740 1 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  endin=;  June  30.  1961.  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  consider  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  '.he  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPF^AKER.  l<  thfre  objection  to 
the  requf'st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  ■:> 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  ;s  li.i.s  the  report  that 
was  messa^'ed  over  just  a  few  minutes 
ago? 

Mr    THOMAS      Yes.  it  Is. 

Mr  GROSS,  And  is  it  now  proposed 
to  dispose  of  this  in  the  House,  or  does 
the  gentleman  propose  to  ask  for  the 
appointment  of  conferees'' 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  are  asking  unani- 
mous consent  now  to  consider  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  in  the  House.  We  can 
take  as  much  time  as  we  need  on  this 
matter. 

Mr  GROSS  Yesterday  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations .Mr.  Cannon)  secured  the 
passage  of  the  continuing  resolution,  it 
was  his  statement  at  that  tUTie  to  be 
found   in  the  Rjecoro.   that  it   was  not 


necessary  tu  pa.5S  additional  appropria- 
tion bills  or  conference  reports  deaUng 
with  appropriations  before  Congre.ss  re- 
turns from  its  reces,';  Therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  obiect 

Mr  THOMAS  M"  Speaker.  I  a.'^k 
una.-.imous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Spearttr's  table  the  bill  iH.R.  12740 > 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


TEMPOR APTLY  A:"'niORIZING  CER- 
TAIN SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
■HJl.  7593)  to  provide  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  may  temp>orarily  au- 
thorize certain  air  carriers  to  engage  in 
supplemental  air  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  .^atement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bm. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (H  F'.>ft  No  2072) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7593)  to  provide  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
B-^ard  may  temporarily  authorize  certain  air 
-arrlers  to  engage  in  supplemental  air  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective   Houses  as   follows: 

That  the  Hovise  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3  and  4  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
r-i  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing; •twenty";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  nimibered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  2.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "twenty";  and  th?  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

John     Bki.l     WnxiAMS. 

Morgan     M      Moulder. 

JoH.v    Jarm.an. 

William      L.     SPRrNCER, 

Harold    R     Collier. 
Managers  on   the  Part  of   the  House. 

A      S      M:XK     MONRONET, 
Clatr     E.vr,:,E. 
NriRRI.s      ("OTTON. 

Managers  on    the  Pn-t  nf  the  Senate. 
Statement 

The   managers   on   the 


par 


ll-e    H.mse 


at  the   conference  on   the  dlsaffreelng   vot* 


of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment*  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl  7593  >  to  provide 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  may  tem- 
porarily authorize  certain  air  carriers  to 
engage  In  supplemental  air  transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

Amendments  Noe.  1  and  2:  The  House  bill 
authorized  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
permit  certain  air  carriers  to  engage  In  sup- 
plemental air  transportation  for  a  period  of 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

Senate  amendments  Noe.  1  and  2  proposed 
to  extend  this  temporary  authority  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  from  twelve  months 
to  twenty-four  months. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
limit  this  temporary  authority  of  the  Board 
to  a  period  of  twenty  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Amendments  Nos.  3  and  4:  The  House  bill 
provided  that  there  would  be  eligible  for 
Interim  operating  authority  under  the  btll 
only  thoee  air  carriers  which  both  ( 1 )  hafl 
operated  In  Interstate  air  transportation  as 
a  supplemental  air  carrier  under  Board  Order 
E  9744  of  November  15.  1955.  and  (2(  had 
an  application  for  a  certificate  as  a  supple- 
mental air  carrier  pending  before  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

Senate  amendments  Noe  3  and  4  In  effect 
made  eligible  for  such  Interim  operating 
authority  (in  addition  to  the  air  carriers 
eUglble  for  such  authority  under  the  House 
provisions)  any  person  who  either  (1)  had 
operated  in  Interstate  air  transportation  as 
a  supplemental  air  carrier  under  Board  Ordtr 
E-9744  of  November  15.  1955.  or  (2)  had  an 
application  for  a  certificate  as  a  supple- 
mental air  carrier  pending  bef  re  the  Board 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

All  air  carriers  eligible  for  Interim  operat- 
ing authority  under  the  House  provisions 
also  were  made  eligible  for  such  authority 
by  Senate  amendments  No«.  3  and  4.  In 
addition  to  those  air  carriers  eligible  for 
interim  operating  authority  under  the  House 
bill,  the  Senate  amendments  made  eligible 
for  such  authority  ( l  >  persons  who  had 
operated  under  Board  Order  B-e744.  but  did 
not  have  an  application  for  a  certificate 
pending  before  the  Board  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill,  and  (2i  persons  who 
had  never  operated  under  such  Board  Order, 
but  had  an  application  for  a  cerUficate  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  on  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  House  recedes. 

Jomt    Bell    Willlams. 
Morgan  M.  Mottloek, 
John    Jarman. 
William     L.     Springer, 
Harold    r.    Collikr. 
Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr  Wn.I.TAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  conference  report  on  the  stopeap  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  House.  June  24.  to 
permit  certain  supplemental  air  car- 
riers to  continue  in  operation  temporar- 
ily despite  a  recent  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  stopgap  legislation  is 
to  give  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
give  further  consideration  to  the  request 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  per- 
manent legislation  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  limited  certificates  to  this  class 
of  air  carriers. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  favorably  re- 
ported a  bill  to  grant  permanent  author- 
ity to  the  Board  to  grant  limited  certifi- 
cates but  that  bill  was  laid  aside  and  the 
House  bill  accepted  with  certain  slight 
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modifications  which  were  considered  In 
conference. 

The  House  bill  limited  the  authority  of 
the  Board  to  issue  these  temporary  cer- 
tificates to  12  months.  The  principal 
Senate  amendments  extended  this  to  24 
months. 

The  conference  agreement  is  for  20 
months.  It  was  agreed  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  on  both  sides  to  expedite 
consideration  of  the  Board's  request  for 
permanent  legislation.  A  number  of  im- 
portant policy  questions  are  involved  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Board's  proposal  can 
be  considered  and  decided  early  in  the 
next  session.  However,  if  some  unex- 
pected delay  should  be  encountered,  the 
amendment  agreed  to  in  conference  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment early  in  the  2d  session  of  the  next 
Congress. 

The  other  amendments  did  not  make 
any  great  change  in  the  House  bill.  One 
makes  eligible  any  persons  whose  appli- 
cation for  a  supplemental  certificate  is 
pending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  We  were  advised  by  the 
Board  that  there  are  at  this  time  two 
such  applications,  one  by  Vance  Roberts, 
doing  business  as  North  West  Air  Serv- 
ices, and  the  other  by  Purdue  Aeronau- 
tics Corp. 

Of  course,  others  could  file  application. 
But  this  is  considered  unlikely  in  view  of 
the  20-month  limitation  on  the  certifi- 
cates authorized.  Furthermore,  such  ap- 
plications would  be  subject  to  Board  ac- 
tion. Issuance  of  any  certificate  author- 
ized by  this  legislation  is  discretionary 
with  the  Board. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  Senate 
amendments  would  make  any  difference 
in  the  case  of  Great  Lakes  Airlines  and 
Currey  Air  Transport.  The  interim 
operating  authority  of  these  carriers  was 
terminated  by  the  Board,  January  28. 
1959.  The  petition  for  judicial  review 
filed  by  these  carriers  are  pending  before 
the  court  of  appeals,  which  has  stayed 
the  elTect  of  the  Board's  order. 

Under  the  Senate  amendments,  as  im- 
der  the  House  bill,  the.se  carriers  still 
would  have  their  day  in  court. 

Mr.    Sp>eaker,    I    move    the    previous 
question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  INCOME  TAX 
FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT BENEFIT  TRUSTS— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8229)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  income  tax  for  supplemental  im- 
employment  benefit  trusts,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNTiRENCE  Report     H    Kept    No.  2073) 
[To  accompany  H.R    8229] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8229)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  an  exemption  from  Income 
tax  for  supplemental  unemployment  benefit 
trusts,  having  met  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respyectlve  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  10. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  2.  3.  4,  6.  6,  7,  8.  and  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

W.D.Mills. 

AIMEJ    FORAND, 

^  Cecil  R  Kino. 

N.  M.  Mason. 
John  W.  Btrnes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Harht  p.  Btrd, 
robt  s.  kzrr, 
J.  Allen  Prear. 
Clinton    P     .\nderson, 
John  J.  Williams. 
Prank  Carlson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conlerence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8229)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  income  tax  for  supple- 
mental unemployment  benefit  trusts,  submit 
the  following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  ufx»n  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  rejxirt: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Under  tiie  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  the  term  "supplemental 
unemployment  compensation  benefits"  In- 
cludes benefits  which  are  paid  to  an  em- 
ployee because  of  his  Involuntary  unemploy- 
ment (whether  or  not  temporary)  resulting 
directly  from  a  reduction  In  force,  the  dis- 
continuance of  a  plant  or  operation,  or  other 
similar  conditions.  Under  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  1,  the  term  Includes  t)enefiis 
which  are  paid  to  an  employee  because  of 
his  Involuntary  separation  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  employer  (whether  or  not  such 
separation  Is  temporary).  This  amendment 
makes  It  clear  that  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  Include  benefits 
paid  to  an  employee  who  has  been  tempo- 
rarily separated  from  the  service  of  his  em- 
ployer even  though  the  employee  may  have 
obtained  other  employment  during  the 
period  of  his  tem{x>rary  separation. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  2:  This  Is  a  clerical 
amendment.    The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Tills  is  a  clarifying 
amendment  and  provides  In  effect  that 
exemption  from  Income  tax  shall  not  be  de- 
nied under  section  601(a)  of  the  1954  code 
to  any  organization  entitled  to  such  exemp- 
tion as  a  voluntary  employees'  beneficiary 
association  under  section  601(c)(9)  of  the 
1954  code  merely  because  such  organization 
provides  for  the  payment  of  supplemental 
unemployment  benefits  (as  defined  In  the 
new  section  501(c)  (17)  (D)  (1)  added  by  the 
bill). 

The  House  recedes 

Amendments  Nos.  4,  5.  6.  7,  and  9:  These 
amendments  change  from  September  4.  1959, 
to  December  31,  1959,  the  dates  on  which  the 
rules  contained  In  the  bill  relating  to  pro- 
hibited transactions,  the  unrelated  business 
income  tax,  and  business  bases  are  made 
applicable. 


The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Under  the  House  bill. 
the  amendments  made  by  the  bill  were.  In" 
general,  to  apply  to  taxable  vears  beginning 
after  December  31.  1958.  '  Under  Senate 
amendment  No.  8,  the  amendments  are  to 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1959. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  10:  This  amendment 
added  a  new  section  7  to  the  bill  which  pro- 
vided that  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
before  July  1,  1961.  exemption  shall  not  be 
denied  under  section  501(a)  of  the  1954  code, 
as  an  organization  described  In  section 
501(c)  (3)  of  such  code,  to  any  nurses  organi- 
zation or  association  described  In  the  new 
section  solely  on  the  ground  that  such  or- 
ganization or  association  limits  its  member- 
ship to  Individuals  afBUated  with  a  profes- 
sional society,  Is  principally  supported  by 
registration  fees,  or  is  controlled  or  operated 
by  Its  registrant  members. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

W.  D.  Mills, 
Alme  J.  Porand. 
Cecil  R    King. 
N.  M.   Mason. 
John   W    Btrnes. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Mru_^  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill. 
H  R  8229.  introduced  by  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Victor  Knox,  of  Michigan, 
pro\ided  an  exemption  from  income  tax 
for  certain  supplemental  unemployment 
benefit  trusts.  The  bill  generally  pro- 
vided that  to  obtain  exemption  under 
the  new  provision  a  trust  must  meet 
certain  requirements  similar  to  the  re- 
quirements imposed'upon  qualified  pen- 
sion trusts.  The  bill"  passed  the  House 
unanimously  on  September  3  of  last 
year. 

The  Senste  adopted  a  number  of  es- 
sentially technical   amendments  to  the 
bill  which  were  accepted  by  the  House 
conferees.    The  purpose  of  one  of  these 
amendments   is   to   make   it   clear   that 
a    supplemental    unemplov-ment    benefit 
trust  could  make  payments  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  separated  from  the  em- 
ployment of  his  regular  empio\er  even 
though  during  his  period  of  separation 
he  might  take  some  temporary  employ- 
ment   until    his    regular    job    reopened. 
Your   conferees   considered   this   with.n 
the  spirit  of  the  House  bill.    It  would  be 
undesirable    to    discourage    indiuduals 
from  taking  such  temporary  lobs  until 
their  regular  jobs   are    again    available. 
The  purpose  of  another  Senate  amend- 
ment is  to  make  it  clear  that  the  new 
paragraph  (17)  is  not  thf  exclusive  rule 
for  obtaining  tax  exemption  for  a  sup- 
plemental  unemployment    benefit   trust. 
If  a  particular  trust  continues  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  9  of  sec- 
tion SOlici   of  present  law.  it  can  con- 
tinue  to   be    exempt    under    that    para- 
graph.    This  amendment   simply  clari- 
fies the  intention  of  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  moved  the  effective 
date  of  the  new  provisions  forward  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1959  This  was  necessary  m  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
House  acted  on  the  bill. 
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On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  an  amend- 
ment was  adopted  not  related  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  House  bill.  The  floor 
amendment  uould  have  pro%ided  a  lim- 
ited exemption  under  section  501'C't3) 
for  certain  nurses"  reins': f/  oreanizatiorLS 
that  limit  their  m"mb<':'r5hip  to  individ- 
uals affiliated  with  a  professional  so- 
ciety, are  supported  by  registration  fees, 
and  are  controlled  and  operated  by  their 
registered  members  The  Senate  con- 
ferees   receded   on   this   amendment, 

Mr.  MASON  Mr  Speaker,  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  P'lint  in  the  REco.^a. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MASON,     Mr   Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation   pertains   to    thf    income-tax    ex- 
emption of  certain  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefit  trusts. 

Section  501'C  '9i  of  the  Internal 
R-  venue  Code  is  construed  to  grant  ex- 
emption from  income  tax  to  supple- 
mental unemployment  benefit  trusts  if 
no  part  of  the  trust  s  net  earnmgs  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder 
or  individual  and  85  percent  or  more 
of  its  income  consists  of  contributions 
from  memb^'rs  of  the  trust  or  their 
employers. 

These  supplemental  unemployment 
benefit  programs  now  have  an  impor- 
tant part  in  our  free-enterprise  system 
with  respect  to  employee  security  and 
employee  compensation.  In  general, 
these  programs  provide  an  employment 
related  source  of  Income  to  a  worker 
during  the  time  that  he  may  be  tem- 
porarily laid  off  or  in  the  terminal  phase 
of  his  employment.  The  creation  of 
such  plans  has  largely  come  about  as  a 
result  of  collective-barsrainm?  negotia- 
tions and  are  financed  by  paymen\s  made 
by  the  employer  to  the  trust. 

As  I  have  explained,  the  applicable 
code  provision  under  which  tax-exempt 
status  arises  limits  to  15  percent  the  trust 
income  in  a  year  that  can  come  from 
sources  other  than  employer-employee 
contributions.  Many  of  these  trusts 
have  now  reached  the  point  where  in- 
vestment Income  exceeds  the  15-percent 
limitation.  The  purpose  of  H.R.  8229 
Is  to  continue  tax-exempt  status  for 
trnsts  pronding  unemployment-com- 
pensation benefits  even  though  invest- 
ment ajid  other  noncontribution  income 
m.ay  exceed  the  15-percent  limitation. 

In  acting  on  this  legislation  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  amendments  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  the  Housf'-passed  bill  which  may 
generally  be  farmed  to  be  perfecting 
amendments  still  carrying  out  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  bill  as  originally  intro- 
duced. 

One  of  the  Senate  amendments  makes 
It  clear  that  a  SUB  trust  may  continue 
to  qualify  for  income-tax  exemption 
under  section  501  c '9)  If  the  trust 
meets  the  requirements  of  that  para- 
graph. 

A  second  Senate  amendment  amends 
the  definition  of  supplemental  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  term  incluaes  paj-ments 
made  under  a  plan  although  an  employee 
accepts    temporary   employment   during 


the  period  he  is  not  on  the  employer's 
payroll. 

A  third  Senate  amendment  changes 
the  effective  date  because  of  the  passage 
of  time  since  the  House  action  so  that 
the  bill  would  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  Dwember  31,  1960.  The 
House-Senate  conference  agreement  now 
being  considered  by  the  membership  of 
the  House  approves  these  three  Senate 
amendments. 

A  fourth  Senate  amendment  which  was 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  would 
grant  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  be- 
fore July  1.  1961,  income-tax  exemption 
under  section  501<ct(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  any  nurses'  registry  or- 
ganization or  association.  The  time 
limitations  imposed  on  the  conferees  as 
a  consequence  of  the  imminence  of  the 
forthcoming  recess  has  resulted  in  the 
deletion  of  this  Senate  floor  amendment. 
I  would  make  it  clear  that  this  action 
was  taken  without  prejudice  to  the  mer- 
its of -the  amendment  or  any  pending  tax 
matters  that  may  pertain  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  urging  that  the 
House  approve  this  conference  agree- 
ment. 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTIES  ON  METAL 
SCRAP— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  MH.LS  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJR. 
117481  to  continue  until  the  close  of 
June  30,  1961,  the  suspension  of  duties 
on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hou.se  L>e  rt-ad  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  .SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
tht^  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ark- 

^fc  .  ..    ti..     . 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statem»^nt 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

C  >NPKHENCi  Report  '  H,  Reit  No.  2074) 
TliC  committee  of  cor;fer(>nce  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vo'es  of  the  tw  -  H:/u.',e3  on  the 
amendment*  of  the  Senate  to  tiie  bill  (HJi. 
11748)  to  continue  until  the  close  of  June 
30,  19fll.  the  suspension  of  ciutiee  on  rae-^U 
scrap,  and  for  other  piirposes  having  met 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  asrreed 
to  recfjmmend  and  do  recommend  tn  their 
reai.>er"lve  H.juse.s  as  foil  iws 

That  the  House  recede   from   :*.«   dlsai^ree- 
rcent  to  the  ainendment,s  of  the  .Senate  nu.m- 
bered    1.  2.  T    and  4,   ar,d   a^ree   to  the  same, 
W   D   MrLus 

.A,IME  J     PVlHWn 

Crxzii.  R   KiN'. 
-V   U.   Ma.son 

J'  'HN   W     ByR.NJS, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harry  P  Btrh 
Robert  S  Kftih 

J     .AujiTN   P*aF.,1R 

•""l.INTfiV     P      ,\V!irRSON, 

T'.HN    J     Wn  :  lAMfi 

PRATsTK  C\H1JV^'V 

Jfo'va^'^'v  yrx  th"  Pa-t  nt  thf  Scnat'' 


Statkmeitt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H,R.  11748)  to  con- 
tinue until  the  close  of  June  30,  1961,  the 
suspension  of  duties  on  metal  scrap,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference  report : 

Amendment  No,  1 :  This  Is  a  technical 
amendment  to  conform  section  2  of  the  bill 
to  the  action  of  the  Senate  In  adding  new 
section.;  to  the  blU.     The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  2:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  3  to  the  bill.  Subsection  (a) 
of  the  new  section  3  provides  (In  a  new 
paragraph  758  ( b )  added  to  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930)  for  a  separate  tariff  claaslQcatlon  and 
a  tariff  rate  of  IVlo  cents  per  pound  for  coco- 
nut meat,  fresh  or  frozen,  and  shredded  or 
grated,  or  similarly  prepared,  unsweetened 
or  sweetened  with  sugar  not  to  exceed  10 
per  centum  by  weight.  Subsection  (b)  of 
the  new  section  3  provides  that  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  section  Is  to  apply  Id 
the  case  of  articles  entered  for  consumption, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
Uon.  after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  3:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  4  to  the  bill.  Subsection  (a) 
of  the  new  section  4  amends  paragraph  1805 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  add  tight  barrel- 
heads of  softwood  to  the  duty-free  list 
Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  4  provides 
that  the  amendment  Is  to  apply  In  the 
case  of  articles  entered  for  consumption,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption, 
after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill.     The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No  4:  Section  309(a)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  provides  that  certain  arti- 
cles of  foreign  or  domestic  origin  may  be 
withdrawn  (under  such  regul.iUons  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe) 
free  of  duty  and  internal  revenue  tax  for 
vessels  or  aircraft  engaged  In  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  any  of  Its  posspRslons, 
Before  Alaska  and  Hawaii  h"<"im<  -'.i-"^. 
they  were  regarded  aa  po»?=«»w5ior.s  .f  the 
United  States  for  purposes  >f  this  provi- 
sion. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  4  .idds  a  nf  w 
section  5  to  the  bill.  Subsection  (  n  »  amende 
section  309(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  IMO  to 
provide  that  the  withdrawal  provisions  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  vessels  or  aircraft  en- 
gaged In  trade  between  Hawaii  and  any  other 
pjjt  of  the  United  States  or  between  Alaska 
and  any  other  part  of  the  United  States, 
The  Senate  amendment  also  added  a  new 
paragraph  to  section  309 (a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  provide  that  the  provisions  for 
free  withdrawal  made  by  section  309(a) 
(as  amended  by  the  Senate  amendment > 
shall  not  apply  to  petroleum  pr  <!  ui  u-  r  r 
vessels  or  alrcrttft  In  voyagea  or  flights  «\- 
cluslvely  between  Hawaii  or  Ala.ska  and  a  ,y 
airport  or  Pacific  Coast  Seaport  of  the  Unlt<Ki 
States. 

Under  subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section 
5.  the  amendment  Is  to  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  articles  withdrawn  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill 

The  House  recedes.  It  Is  the  understand- 
ing of  all  the  conferees  both  on  the  part 
of  the  House  and  erf  the  Senate  that  the 
amendment  made  by  the  new  section  5  added 
by  Senate  amendment  n\imbered  4  is  n^t 
Intended  to  change  the  status  existing  -.inder 
the  mandatory  oU  Import  pro^ajn  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendment  with  respect  to  pftnJeum  sup- 
plies for  vessels  or  aircraft  operated  by  the 
United  States.  The  conferees  were  assured 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  that  the  man- 
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datory  oil   import  program  *dll  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  amendment. 

W.D  Mills. 

AlME  J,  PoaANO, 

Cecil  B.  King. 
N,  M,  Mason, 
John  W,  Btenes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hi?.  11748 
provides  for  a  continuance  for  1  year, 
from  the  close  of  June  30.  1960,  to  the 
close  of  June  30,  1961,  of  the  suspension 
of  duties  on  metal  scrap.  The  Senate 
amended  H.R.  11748  by  adding  three  pro- 
visions to  it. 

The  first  amendment  covered  the  con- 
text of  S.  3349  which  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Talmadge.  This  amendment 
provides  for  a  new  subparagraph  of  para- 
graph 758  to  cover  fresh  coconut  meat 
which  has  not  been  desiccated  and  fixes  a 
rate  of  duty  of  IVio  cents  per  pound. 
Paragraph  758  at  present  covers  "coco- 
nut meat  desiccated  and  shredded,  or 
similarly  prepared"  and  provides  for  a 


tain  supplies  for  use  on  vessels  or  air- 
crafts  free  of  customs  duty  and  excise 
tax.  Prior  to  the  admission  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  as  States,  steamship  com- 
panies and  air  carriers  operating  be- 
tween those  territories  and  the  contmen- 
tal  United  States  were  able  to  withdraw 
from  customs  and  internal  revenue  cus- 
tody certain  supplies  for  use  on  vessels 
or  aircraft  engaged  in  such  trade,  free  of 
customs  duty  and  excise  tax.  This  was 
possible  under  the  provisions  of  section 
309  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  would  restore  this  status 
and  would  permit  carriers  terminating 
their  routes  at  Alaska  or  Hawaii  to  en- 
joy the  same  exemption  from  duties  and 
excise  taxes  as  is  enjoyed  by  carriers 


its  purpose  the  restoration  for  a  period 
of  1  year  through  June  30,  1961,  of  the 
suspension  of  duties  en  metal  scrap 
which  expired  on  June  30.  1960, 

This  legislation  passed  the  House  on 
May  19.  1960.  The  Senate  in  acting  on 
HR.  11748  approved  three  substantive 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  would 
provide  a  separate  tariff  classification 
and  a  tariff  rate  of  I'jo  cents  per  pound 
for  certain  coconut  meat.  Favorable 
executive  department  reports  on  this 
amendment  were  received  from  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  State,  and 
Treasury.  The  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  amendment. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  would 


operatmg    to    foreign    destinations    via  permit  the  duty-free  importation  of  tight 

either  of  these  two  States.     The  Sen-  barrelheads   of   softwood      The   Senlte 

ate.    however,    Umited    the    free    with-  Committee  on  Finance  in  approving  this 

drawal  privilege  so  that  It  shall  not  apply  amendment   received   favorable   reports 

to  petroleum  products  for  vessels  or  air-  from    the    Departments    of    Commerce 

craft  in  voyages   or  flights  exclusively  Treasury,  and  State,  an  informative  re- 

between  Hawaii  and  Alaska  and  any  air-  port  from  the  US,   Tariff  Commission 


port  or  Pacific  coast  seaport  of  the 
United  States.  The  purpose  of  this  limi- 
tation Is  to  safeguard  the  mandatory  oil 
import  program  that  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  President.  In  order  to 
make  certain  that  this  oil  import  pvo- 

S'"^™  *'^11  ^0^  '^^  a^PC^d  by  this  amend-        .ov,auca    ui     ^a^t^a.     H.nn     Haunn     anri     onvr 

rate   of   duty   of   13.   cents  per   pound,     ment.  the  conferees  agreed  to  language     other  part^f  the  U^teS  States  may  Se 
Nondesiccated  coconut  meat,  which  was     in    the    conference    report    specifically       •-    •       -  c  ^lut^ru  ^tdtts  may  oe 

not  an  article  of  commerce  at  the  time     stating  that  this  shall  be  the  case. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  On  the 
first  amendment  with  reference  to  co- 
conut meat,  what  does  that  come  in 
competition  with  here? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  imported  under  the 
provision  of  tlie  Tariff  Act  assessing  a 
rate  of  duty  of  20  percent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  758 ib)  for  applica- 
tion to  subject  matters  not  specifically 
covered  in  the  Tariff  Act  otherwise. 
That  is.  it  is  a  general  catch-all  pro- 
vision. 

What  we  are  doing  now  is  writing  a 
specific  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  co- 
conut meat  that  has  not  been  dessi- 
cated.  Therefore,  from  the  gentleman's 
p>oint  of  view  this  is  not  an  inducement 
to  greater  imports;  this  is  actually  a 
clarification  to  establish  a  specific  rate 
of  duty  with  respect  to  a  specific  article. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  the 
specific  question  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man was.  What  does  coconut  meat 
come  in  competition  with  here  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  am  not  certain  that 
there    is   anything   that    coconut    meat 
bill  from  all  the  reporting  Vgencies.  "no     ^^"Jf^  '"  competition  with  in  the  Unit^     g^  G^veT^^ent.^'lt  w^  Uie  condu- 
objection  was  found  to  this  amendment,     ^^^es. 

The   House   receded   on   this   amend-         ^^-  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    Then  it 
ment.  is  purely  a  revenue  provision. 

The  third  amendment  of  the  Senate         ^^  MILLS.    It  was  introduced  in  the 
to  H.R.  11748  has  the  same  purpose  as     '^^^  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
S.  3021  introduced  by  Senator  Engle  and         ^^-    MASON.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


the  Tariff  Act  was  written,  has  not  had 
a  separate  classification  in  the  tariff  and 
consequently  has  been  dutiable  at  a  rate 
of  20  percent  ad  valorem  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  1558  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  The  20-percent  ad  valorem 
duty  which  is  presently  applied  results  in 
a  specific  rate  of  duty  that  is  greater 
than  that  applicable  to  desiccated  coco- 
nut meat  despite  the  fact  that  such  coco- 
nut meat  has  not  been  subject  to  desicca- 
tion. The  proposed  rate  of  duty  of  1t^ 
cents  per  pound  would  equalize  that  rate 
with  the  present  rate  on  desiccated  coco- 
nut, on  a  fresh  basis. 

The  House  receded  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  second  amendment  of  the  Senate 
provided  for  the  duty-free  importation 
of  tight  barrelheads  of  soft  wood.  This 
amendment  would  limit  the  transfer  of 
barrelheads  to  the  free  li.st  to  those  made 
of  soft  wood  and  which  are  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  tight  barrels,  that  is  to 
say,  barrels  designed  for  use  in  holding 
liquids.  The  text  of  this  amendment  is 
the  same  as  HR,  7216  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnitson]  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  commit- 
tee  received   favorable  reports   on   this 


and  a  noncommittal  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  House  con- 
ferees accepted  this  Senate  amendment. 

The  third  Senate-approved  amendment 
to  H.R.  11748  would  provide  that  vessels 
and  air  carriers  operating  between  the 
States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States  may  be 
able  to  obtain  certain  supplies  for  use  on 
such  vessels  or  aircraft  free  of  customs 
duty  and  excise  tax.  My  distinguished 
committee  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
Cecil  R.  King,  and  the  Honorable  John 
W.  Byrnes,  joined  in  cosponsoring  leg- 
islation having  a  similar  purpose,  H.R. 
9685  and  H.R.  9920  respectively.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  substance  of  the  provisions 
of  these  House  bills  the  Senate  in  approv- 
ing this  third  amendment  also  approved 
as  a  part  of  its  third  amendment  a  pro- 
vision pertaining  to  the  status  of  petro- 
leum products  under  this  amendment. 
Under  this  petroleum  provision  it  is 
provided  that  the  free  withdrawal  priv- 
ilege shall  not  be  available  to  petroleum 
products  for  voyages  or  flights  exclu- 
sively between  Hawaii  or  Alaska  and  any 
airport  or  Pacific  Coast  seaport  of  the 
United  States. 

This  reference  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  petroleum  products  raised  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  amend- 
ment of  section  309  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  would  affect  the  oil  import  quota 
program  proclaimed  by  the  President  un- 
der the  national  security  provision  of 
the  trade  agreements  legislation.  There 
was  some  thought  that  this  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  excluding  from 
the  oil  import  quota  program  oil  used 
on   vessels  and   aircraft  of   the   United 


sion  of  the  House-Senate  conferees  that 
this  matter  cbuld  best  be  dealt  with,  if 
necessary,  by  modifying  the  proclama- 
tion dealing  with  the  subject  of  oil  im- 
port quotas.  In  addition,  the  conferees 
received  assurance  from  spokesmen  for 


H.R.  9685  introduced  by  the  gentleman  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re-  the  Defense  Department  that  there  was 
from  California  IMr,  King]  and  H.R.  '  ''"  "  ^^  '  "  "  "  "' 
9920,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes!.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  steamship  and 
air  carriers  operating  between  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  and  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States  may  be  able  to  obtain  cer- 


marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Iz  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House- 
passed  version  of  this  legislation  ha.*:  as 


no  intention  on  the  part  of  that  De- 
partment to  circumvent  the  oil  import 
program  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  United  States  Government  ves- 
.•^els  and  aircr-aft  between  the  mainland 
of  the  United  States  and  the  States  of 
Ala.-ka  and  Hawaii. 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  join  'Aith  the  distin- 
guished committee  chairman  m  urging 
my  House  coUea^'ues  to  approve  this 
conference  agreement 

'I  he  SPK^KER  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
'h^■   table 


GALLArDKT   COLLEGE 

The  FPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama     Mr   Elliott  1  is  recognized 

Mr  ETLIOTT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.-ent  for  the  bill  iH.R 
12699'  to  cancel  a  deed  of  trust  to  the 
United  State.-^  from  the  predecessor  in 
name  of  Gallaudet  College  and  any  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  related  to  the 
same  transaction,  to  quiet  the  college's 
title  to  property  belonging  to  it.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  as 
used  In  this  Act.  the  term  "Inatltutlon" 
means  the  Ck>lumbla  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ( also 
known  as  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and.  later,  as  the  Columbia  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf) .  which  was  continued  as 
a  Ixxly  corporate  under  the  name  of  Gal- 
laudet College  by  the  Act  approved  June  18, 
1954  (68  Stat  265,  Public  Law  420,  83d 
Cong  ch. 324)  . 

(b)  All  property  conveyed  by  the  Institu- 
tion to  the  United  States,  as  trustee,  pur- 
suant to  certain  provisos  under  the  heading 
■'Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb"  In  the  Act  of  June  10.  1872,  Porty- 
second  Congress,  second  session  ( 17  Stat.  L. 
347,  at  360),  by  deed  dated  June  20,  1872, 
and  recorded  In  liber  752.  folio  272,  of  the 
land  records  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  all  property  otherwise  made  subject  to 
such  deed  of  trust.  Is  hereby  given,  granted, 
remised,  released,  and  quitclaimed  unto  Gal- 
laudet College,  free  and  clear  of  any  trust, 
Hen,  encumbrance,  or  Indebtedness  arising 
out  of  said  deed  or  under  the  said  Act  of 
June  10.  1872.  and  the  college  Is  forever  dis- 
charged from  the  obligation  of  repayment, 
to  the  United  States,  of  the  sum  referred  to 
in  said  Act  and  in  said  deed,  ch-  In  any  note 
or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  executed 
in   connection    therewith. 

Ssc.  2.  The  said  deed,  and  any  note  or  other 
evidence  of  Indebtedness  executed  in  con- 
nection therewith,  and  all  original  papers 
with  respect  thereto,  shall  be  delivered  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  (or  any 
other  officer  of  the  United  States  having  cus- 
tody thereof)  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (or  his  designee) 
and  shall  by  the  Secretary  (or  his  designee) 
be  canceled  and  returned  to  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege for  Its  historical  records. 

Sec  3.  Section  9(a)  of  the  said  Act  of  June 
18.  1954  (repealing  various  statutes),  la 
amended  by  Inserting.  Immediately  after  the 
second  paragraph  following  the  first  colon, 
the  following  new  parajjraph: 

"The  first  and  second  provisos  at  the  end 
of  the  third  paragraph  under  the  heading 
'Colvunbla  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb"  In  the  Act  approved  June  10.  1872, 
chapter  415,  volume  17.  Statutes  at  Large. 
page  347.  which  appear  at  page  360  and  read 
as  follows:  Provided.  That  before  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  part  of  this  appropriation, 
by   proper  deeds   of   conveyance,   to   be    ap- 


proved by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  all  the  real  estate  now  owned  by  the 
said  (Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  shall  he  vested  In  the  United  States, 
as  trustee,  for  the  sole  use  and  purpose  pro- 
vided in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incor- 
pKjrate  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf.  Dumb,  and  Blind." 
approved  February  16.  1857.  and  the  several 
Acts  amendatory  thereof:  Provided,  That, 
whenever  Congress  shall  so  determine,  any 
part  of  said  estate  may  be  sold,  and  so  much 
of  the  p>roceeds  thereof  as  shall  be  needful 
for  the  purpose  shall  be  applied  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  the  expenditure  herein 
provided." "". 

SEC.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of 
the  said  Act  of  June  18.  1954.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  beginning  of  such  subsection. 
Immediately  before  "Gallaudet  College"",  the 
following:  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b) .". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  June  18.  1954.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  ""real"  immediately  before  "prop- 
erty" and  by  striking  out  "the  United  States, 
as  trustee,  for  the  sole  use  of"". 

Sec.  5.  All  Acts  In  conflict  with  this  Act 
are  repealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUPPORT  FOR  LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGE  INSTRUCTION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
BollingI. 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
the  resolution  'H.  Res.  586)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (Hit. 
10876  to  amend  section  22  (relating  to  the 
endowment  and  support  of  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts)  of  the  Act 
of  June  29.  1935,  to  increase  the  authorized 
appropriation  for  resident  teaching  grants  to 
land-grant  Institutions  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  HoiLse 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reading  of  the  resolution  makes  clear  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  made  in  order  by  the 
resolution.  It  is  an  open  rule.  I  know 
of  no  controversy  on  the  rule. 

I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ilhnois  (Mr.  Allen  I. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time  on  the  rule,  and  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  the  rule, 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10876)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 22 — relating  to  the  endowment  and 
support  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts — of  the  act  of  June  29, 
1935.  to  increase  the  authorized  appro- 
priation for  resident  teaching  grants  to 
land-grant  institutions. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  I  H.R.  10876 »  with 
Mr.  Mills  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  disp>ensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  fMr. 
CooLEY  I  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
HoEVEN  I  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  comes  before 
the  Committee  with  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, which  committee  considered  this 
matter  very  carefully.  It  comes  before 
the  committee  with  the  support  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  of  America.  The 
fact  is,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is 
opposed  to  the  bill,  so  I  shall  not  trespass 
very  long  upon  your  patience:  however. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
w-ith  reference  to  the  bill  before  us. 

HISTORY   OF  THE  LAND-CKANT  COLLEGXS 

The  national  system  of  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  was  established 
by  the  passage  of  the  first  Morrill  Act  in 
1862.  Under  this  act  each  State  was 
offered  grants  of  Federal  land  propor- 
tionate to  i*s  membership  in  Congress, 
the  land  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  in- 
vested as  a  permanent  endowment  fund 
with  the  income  going  for  the  support  of 
teaching  in  at  least  one  college  in  each 
State,  The  use  of  this  money  for  the 
construction,  maintenance  or  repair  of 
buildings  was  prohibited.  This  college 
was  to  emphasize  "agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  subjects  related 
thereto"  and  to  include  military  tactics 
in  its  course  offerings.  The  act  pro- 
vided that  "other  scientific  and  classical 
subjects  should  not  be  excluded"  and 
said  that  the  great  objective  was  the 
"Uberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life." 

It  was  apparently  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  first  Morrill  Act  that  the  income 
from  the  national  endowment  would 
fully  support  instruction  in  these  col- 
leges. The  States  were  required  to  fur- 
nish the  buildings  and  equipment,  or  see 
that  they  were  furnished.  Control  over 
the  methods  of  instruction,  and  so  forth, 
was  reserved  entirely  to  the  States. 

As  time  passed  it  became  clear  that 
the  income  from  the  land  endowment 
would  not  support  the  instructional  pro- 
gram of  the  colleges  if  they  were  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  young  people  of  their 
States  and  of  the  Nation.     Thus  State 


support  for  instruction,  as  well  as  for 
buildings  and  equipment,  became  an  in- 
creasingly important  Tactor. 

In  1890  the  Congress  recognized  that 
Federal  instructional  support  from  the 
land-endowment  investment  was  far 
short  of  what  had  been  contemplated, 
and  passed  the  second  Morrill  Act,  pro- 
viding direct  annual  grants  to  the  col- 
leges for  instruction  in  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  subjects  related 
thereto.  This  act  was  passed  unani- 
mously in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In 
1907  it  was  amended  and  increased,  and 
constitutes  a  permanent  appropriation 
act  in  the  amoimt  of  $2,550,000,  repre- 
senting $50,000  to  each  State  and  Puerto 
Rico  for  use  in  supporting  instruction 
in  the  land-grant  institutions  of  those 
States. 

In  1935,  the  Congress  included  in  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act,  as  authored  by 
this  committee,  a  provision  which  grant- 
ed an  additional  $20,000  to  each  State 
for  teaching  purposes  in  its  land-grant 
institutions,  and  an  additional  amoimt 
which  is  distributed  to  each  State  on  the 
basis  of  population.  The  total  of  funds 
authorized  imder  this  title  of  the  Bank- 
head- Jones  Act  is  now  $2,501,500.  of 
which  $1  million  is  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  $20,000  to  each  of  the  50  States; 
and  the  remainder  on  a  population  basis. 
Puerto  Rico  is  not  included  in  this  act. 
but  would  be  included  as  the  act  is 
amended  by  this  bill. 

The  enrollment  since  1935  has  in- 
creased by  340  percent  in  the  land-grant 
colleges;  the  increase  m  the  graduate 
enrollment  has  l>een  500  percent.  The 
institutions  are  now  receiving  only  a 
small  part  of  their  annual  budget  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  is 
meritorious  legislation,  it  should  be  en- 
acted. The  Senate  has  already  passed 
an  identical  bill.  S.  3451.  Upon  adop- 
tion of  the  House  bill  I  will  move  to  sub- 
stitute the  Senate  bill  for  the  House  bill 
so  that  we  can  send  it  on  to  the  White 
House. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  money 
made  available  by  this  bill  will  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
of  the  members  of  the  faculties  of  these 
colleges  and  in  keeping  with  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
which  I  have  heretofore  referred  to. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  opposition,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  bill  is  important,  and 
should  be  enacted  in  the  present  session. 
If  there  are  any  questions,  a  member  of 
the  committee  or  I  will  be  able  to  answer 
such  questions  as  may  be  propounded. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  vnH  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  In  examining  the  report 
I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  mention 
as  to  how  much  this  bill  is  going  to  cost. 
The  report  shows  how  much  money  was 
allocated  in  1959. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man asked  that  question,  and  I  can 
answer  it.  Unfortunately,  we  did  not 
include  that  in  the  committee  report, 
out  it  is  in  the  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings, page  15. 

Under  the  original  Morrill  Act  as 
amended  there  are  $2,550,000  made 
available;     from     the    Bankhead-Jones 
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Act,  the  present  appropriation  is  $2,501,- 
500. 

The  total  increase  would  be  $9,448,500, 
or  a  grand  total  of  $14,500,000.  That  is 
on  page  15  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
notice  on  page  9  of  the  committee  report 
a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  saying  that: 

Any  Federal  aid  to  higher  education 
should  be  pinpointed  toward  high  priority 
needs  and  should  be  made  available  to  any 
qualified  Institution  of  higher  education 
able  and  willing  to  do  Its  part  in  meeting 
these  needs.  This  basic  principle  underlies 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  all 
legislative  proposals  which  this  administra- 
tion has  made  or  endorsed  In  aid  of  higher 
education.  Including  Its  pending  proposal 
for  Federal  assistance  in  the  construction  of 
housing  and  academic  faculties  (HJl.  4267 
and  H.R.  4415). 

For  these  reasons  we  are  unable  to  recom- 
mend enactment  of  H.R.  10876. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  have  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  on  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  are  deaUng  not 
with  all  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning;  we  are  dealing  with  land-grant 
colleges  provided  for  in  this  country 
about  99  years  ago.  They  have  been  of 
great  value  to  all  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  and  they  are  still  rendering  a 
magnificent  service.  They  are  serving 
some  of  the  highest  priority  needs  in 
education-science  and  engineering. 

The  68  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities constitute  fewer  than  5  percent 
of  all  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States, 
and  they  enroll  more  than  21  percent  of 
all  the  students  in  4 -year  colleges  and 
universities.  But  their  significance  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  enrollment. 
They  train  100  percent  of  all  those  who 
receive  doctor's  degrees  in  agriculture 
and  more  than  80  percent  of  all  those 
getting  bachelor's  degrees. 

In  the  basic  biolocical  sciences,  they 
srrant  56  percent  of  all  doctor's  degrees — 
the  level  of  training  required  for  re- 
search, and  over  50  percent  at  the 
masters  degree  level,  required  for  sec- 
ondary teaching  in  this  important  field. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  all  entomologists 
in  this  coimtry,  the  men  and  women  who 
deal  with  our  insect  pests,  get  their  first 
degrees  at  land-grant  institutions,  as  do 
55  percent  of  all  people  who  start  out 
in  bacteriology  and  its  related  fields  so 
essential  in  both  agriculture  and  in  the 
health  sciences.  About  37  percent  of 
all  students  who  later  go  into  medicine, 
veterinary  medicine,  and  dentistry  get 
their  first  degrees  at  land-grant  institu- 
tions. At  the  doctor's  degree  level  of 
professional  training  these  institutions 
graduate  93  percent  of  all  so  trained  in 
the  United  States. 

Thirty  percent  of  all  those  who  get 
master's  degrees  in  matlie«iatics  in  the 
United  States — the  level  required  for 
secondary  school  teaching — get  these  de- 
grees at  land-grant  institutions;  while  at 
the  doctoral  level  required  for  high-level 
research  and  college  teaching  the  figure 
is  more  than  39  percent.    In  the  related 


field  of  statistics,  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions grant  48  percent  of  all  first  de- 
grees and  nearly  60  percent  of  all  doc- 
toral degrees. 

In  engineering,  41  percent  of  all  en- 
gineers receiving  their  first  degrees  in 
the  United  States  come  from  land-grant 
institutions;  while  at  the  doctor's  degree 
level  the  figure  is  nearly  53  percent.  And 
72  percent  of  all  the  forestry  students 
in  the  country  get  their  degrees  in  the 
land -grant  group. 

In  the  basic  physical  sciences:  The 
land-grant  institutions  give  42  percent 
of  all  doctoral  degrees  in  all  fields,  in- 
cludmg  36  percent  of  all  physicists,  40 
percent  of  all  chemists,  and  73  percent 
of  all  geologists. 

Merely  because  Mr.  Flemming  wants 
to  go  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  bill 
is  no  reason  for  us  to  defeat  this  meas- 
ure, pending  the  date  when  Congress  will 
accept  his  recommendation. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  That 
provision  for  land-grant  colleges  was 
nearly  100  years  ago.  Do  you  not  think 
it  is  fair  in  this  day  and  age,  right  now. 
that  the  money  should  go  to  educational 
needs  on  the  basis  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education."  and 
Welfare? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  we  should  divide  this 
small  Federal  contribution  among  all  the 
institutions  of  higher  leammg,  it  would 
be  so  negligible  that  it  would  not  amount 
to  anything  at  all.  Now,  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  permit  Mr.  Flemming  to 
advance  his  ideas  here  and  defeat  the 
purpose  of  Congress  established  99  years 
ago  and  again  reestablished  in  1909  and 
again  in  1935. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  How 
many  States  have  land-grant  colleges? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  every  State  in 
the  Union  now  has  a  land-grant  college, 
and  if  this  bill  is  passed,  we  will  make 
funds  available  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  am  going  to 
support  this  measure,  but  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  a  few  questions. 
What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  to  the  land- 
grant  colleges  throughout  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  $9,448,500.  That  is 
found  on  the  bottom  of  page  15  of  the 
transcript. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.    So  that  this  is  an 
additional  $9  million  for  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  in  land-grant  colleges 
or  agricultural  colleges;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes. 
Mr.  SANTANGELO.    I  trust  that  when 
the   bill  for   Federal   aid   to   education 
comes  up  we  can  get  some  sympathetic 
consideration  from  the  gentleman  that 
we  are  going  to  give  him  on  this  bill. 
Mr.  COOLEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  an  increased  authorization  for 
the  amoimt  of  money  which  can  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  each  year 
for  resident  teaching  grants  for  land- 
grant  colleges.  The  bill  does  not  appro- 
priate   any    money    itself.      It    simply 
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raises  from  $5  million  per  year  to  $14 'j 
million  the  amount  that  can  be  appro- 
priated. 

The  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr 
Dixon],  ranking  mmonty  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Ex- 
tension, will  give  you  the  details 

This  $9 '2  million  increase  m  the  au- 
thorization is  justified,  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  contribution  that  the  land- 
grant  colleges  make  to  agriculture,  na- 
tional defense,  and  to  higher  learning  in 
general.  These  fine  institutions,  like 
the  great  Iowa  State  University  at  Ames. 
Iowa,  have  helped  make  America  the 
greatest  breadbasket  in  the  history  of  all 
mankind.  They  have  provided  thou- 
sands of  junior  officers  for  our  armed 
services  and  they  have  educated  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens. 

Nearly  100  years  ago  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment inaugurated  the  land-grant  col- 
lege program.  The  Morrill  Act  was 
signed  by  President  Lincoln  on  July  2. 
1862.  It  offered  to  endow  at  least  one 
college  in  each  State,  in  order  to  serve 
the  mterests  of  the  people  of  that  State. 
Through  the  years  the  ba.-ic  act  has 
been  amended,  but  the  bavSic  purposes 
of  agriculture  and  military  science  have 
been  preserved.  The  last  major  amend- 
ment regarding  Federal  contribution  to 
resident  teaching  grants  was  in  1935 
under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  This 
bill  will  bring  up  t-o  date  that  formula 
put  into  effect  some  2.5  years  aco  The 
increased  authorization  is  a  reflection  of 
both  Increased  student  populations  and 
the  decreased  value  of  the  dolla'-.  It 
has  the  suporc  of  farm  organizations, 
educators,  and  our  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture It  is  a  sound  and  justifiable 
bill  which  should  be  enacted 

Mr  ABERNETHY  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  v;eld ' 

Mr  HOEVEN  r  v:eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  M;.^s;ss:pp; 

Mr  ABERNETflY  Mr  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  m^y  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr  CooletI.  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HoEVEN' 

I  do  not  know  of  any  institutions  in 
our  country  which  have  made  greater 
constributlons  to  the  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  our  Nation,  as  well 
as  to  the  defense  of  the  country  through 
the  ROTC  programs,  than  the  land- 
grant  colleges  One  of  these  fine  institu- 
tion.-3 — Mississippi  State  University — is 
located  m  the  district  I  am  honored  to 
rf^present. 

Personally.  I  thmk  this  legislation  is 
lonij  overdue  I  was  very  happy  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  report,  og  the  bill  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  House 

Mr  HOEVEN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  valuable  contribution. 

Mr  McINTIRE.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  HOEVEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine 

Mr  McINTTRE.  Mr  Chairman,  I, 
too.  want  to  join  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  and  our  ranking  minority 
member,  the  ijentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr 
Hoeven:.  and  others,  in  full  support  of 
this  legislation      Those  of  us  who  have 


had  the  privilege  of  attending  land- 
trant  institutions,  particularly  m  the 
field  of  agriculture,  can  understand  the 
importance  that  these  institutions  have 
had  in  the  field  of  agriculture  as  well  as 
in  other  fields. 

I  certainly  feel  that  every  State  in 
the  Union  has  had,  through  this  system 
of  land-grant  colleges,  one  of  the  finest 
programs  of  higher  education  for  the 
young  people  of  all  economic  levels. 

I  certainly  join  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr,  HOEVEN      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wf^-t  Vin^mia  I  Mr. 
Hechler ! 

Mr  HECHLKR,  Mr  Chairman,  I  de- 
sire to  commend  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  re- 
porting out  this  excellent  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  I  think  will  strengthen  the 
excellent  program  inaugurated  close  to  a 
century  ago  under  the  Morrill  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  education 
is  the  foremost  of  our  national  priorities. 

Here  we  have  a  program  that  is  far 
from  new.  The  century-old  land  grant 
aid  program  is  firmly  rooted  in  history 
and  has  been  an  unqualified  success.  The 
bill  before  us.  H.R.  10876.  does  nothing  to 
create  new  directions  or  to  radically  alter 
this  program.  It  merely  gives  It  a  badly 
needed  shoring  up. 

Because  of  inflation  and  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  funds  for  land-grant  colleges,  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  participating 
nearly  so  fully  as  it  was  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago.  There  are  few  who  would  deny 
that  this  is  not  wise  in  a  day  when  edu- 
cation is  such  a  ciritical  national  and 
global  problem  The  bill  before  us  does 
not  even  restore  Federal  participation  to 
Its  level  of  25  years  ago  on  a  percentage 
basis.  It  merely  steps  up  participation  to 
a  figure  closer  to  the  1935  level;  this, 
while  a  small  step,  is  indisputably  one  in 
the  right  direction. 

To  illustrate  how  dramatically  Fed- 
eral participation  has  fallen  off  in  the 
past  quarter  century,  I  need  only  look  at 
the  figures  for  West  Virginia. 

In  1935,  State  tax  funds  appropriated 
to  land-grant  institutions  totaled  $1.- 
262,000.  while  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  $70,000.  This  represented 
5  25  percent  of  the  total. 

In  1959-60.  State  funds  for  these  same 
institutions  amounted  to  $10  600,000. 
But  the  Federal  contribution  amounted 
to  only  $90.000 — less  than  1  percent  of 
the  total  operating  budget. 

Thus,  while  State  funds  increased 
about  900  percent.  Federal  funds  in- 
creased only  about  28  percent.  This  is 
woefully  inadequate. 

Even  under  H.R.  10876.  Federal  par- 
ticipation still  would  not  approach  5.25 
percent  in  West  Virginia.  It  would  rise 
only  about  2  percent.  And  this  increase 
of  about  $250,000  would  be  more  than 
matched  by  a  State  contribution  already 
on  schedule  for  1960-61.  appropriating 
$1,250,000  more  in  State  funds. 

As  I  say,  this  is  only  a  small  step 
forward — but  it  is  one  that  the  Congress 
certainly  ought  to  take. 

The  president  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, Elvis  Stahr,  made  a  special  trip 
to  testify  in  a  dramatic  and  convincing 


way  of  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
President  Stahr  forcefully  demonstrated 
the  progre.ss  achieved  under  the  meager 
authorization  which  has  been  held  down 
to  the  same  level  since  1935  He  con- 
clusively indicated  the  great  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  our  entire  Nation 
through  the  expansion  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who 
inquu-e  whether  the  taxpayers  will  suffer 
from  an  increased  financial  burden.  I 
say  it  is  about  time  we  ask:  Can  the 
country  afford  not  to  invest  in  a  pro- 
gram which  will  help  both  the  individual 
taxpayer  and  the  security  of  the  Nation? 

I  strongly  support  and  urge  the  over- 
whelming adoption  of  H  R   10876. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chan-man,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  DrxoNJ. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  a  thoroughly  good  measure  and  a 
much-needed  measure.  I  wish  every 
Member  of  this  fine  body  could  have 
heard  the  pleas  that  were  presented  for 
it.  If  they  had.  there  would  be  no  hesi- 
tancy in  passing  it.  as  there  was  no  hesi- 
tancy on  the  part  of  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  which  passed  it  with 
only  two  dissenting  votes. 

In  answer  to  one  question  that  was 
just  raised  I  will  say  that  there  are  68 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States. 

Every  State  has  a  land -grant  college. 
Without  this  bill.  too.  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House.  Puerto 
Rico  would  have  no  participation  in  the 
land-grant  college  program.  We  want 
Puerto  Rico  to  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  all  of  our  States  have. 

Our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Cooley]  has  ex- 
plained his  bill.  I  introduced  a  bill  that 
is  identical  with  the  chairman's  bill. 

The  original  Morrill  Act  passed  in  1862 
conceived  the  idea  that  proceeds  from 
the  land  grants  would  take  care  of  the 
salaries  of  the  Instructors  in  the  land- 
^ant  colleges,  but  this  has  fallen  far 
short  We  know,  because  the  act  had 
to  be  amended  in  1907  to  give  $50,000 
more  to  each  State  to  take  care  of  the 
salaries.  The  last  time  it  was  amended 
was  in  1935.  Since  that  time  we  have 
had  an  inflation  of  100  percent,  and 
since  that  time.  1935.  the  population  has 
increased  40  percent.  The  total  enroll- 
ment in  land-grant  colleges  has  in- 
creased 340  percent,  and  the  graduate 
enrollment,  which  is  the  most  expensive 
division  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  has 
increased  500  percent.  The  enrollment 
in  the  land-grant  colleges  will  double  by 
1970.  so  you  can  get  some  idea  of  the 
basis  of  the  need. 

Further,  in  1953  40  5  percent  of  the 
staffs  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States  had  doctor's  degrees. 
Of  all  the  new  teachers  hired  in  1953 
and  1954,  only  31  4  percent  had  doctor's 
degrees.  The  trend  has  been  gradually 
down.  In  1958  and  1959  only  23.8  per- 
cent of  all  new  teachers  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  had  doctor's  degrees. 
So  you  can  see  the  rapid  way  in  which 
the  scholastic  standards  of  the  staffs  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  deteri- 
orating. 

All  we  have  done  in  arriving  at  this 
figure  of  $9  million-plus  increase  is  to 
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take  into  consideration  the  100  percent 
inflation  factor  and  the  40  percent  in- 
crease in  population  factor.  This  re- 
quest is  modest.  Based  upon  increased 
enrollment,  a  $30  million  increase  would 
be  justifiable. 

Mr  JENSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN  How  much  is  this  going 
to  cost  the  taxpayers  of  our  land? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  the  increase  or  the  total  appro- 
priation? 
Mr.  JENSEN.  The  total  appropriation. 
Mr  DIXON.  The  total  appropriation 
is  $14,500,000.  The  increase  requested  is 
$9,440,000. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  What  is  the  gentle- 
man's reason  for  being  in  favor  of  this 
bill?  Why  cannot  Puerto  Rico  stand 
on  their  own  feet?  We  have  given  them 
everything  with  a  ring  around  it.  Now 
we  are  helping  in  this  respect  with  our 
tax  dollars. 

Mr  DEXON,  I  cannot  conceive  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  which  has  one  of 
the  finest  land-grant  colleges  in  the 
world  and  which  has  benefited  humanity 
throughout  the  world,  questioning  why 
Puerto  Rico  should  not  have  a  little  of 
the  same  enlightenment, 

Mr  JENSEN.  It  would  be  all  right  if 
they  paid  for  it.  We  are  paying  for  the 
school  in  Iowa.  Why  does  not  Puerto 
Rico  pay  for  their  own  colleges  and 
schools?  They  are  financially  better  able 
to  take  care  of  their  educational  prob- 
lems than  is  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Puerto  Rico  will  prob- 
ably have  to  pay  the  largest  proportion, 
as  the  States  are  paying,  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  like  to  say  for  the  gentle- 
man's information  that  in  1935  to  1937 
the  Federal  Government  paid  22  percent 
of  Alabama's  cost  of  land -grant  colleges. 
Mr.  JENSEN.  Alabama  is  in  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DEXON.  Yes,  but  Puerto  Rico  will 
have  to  carry  most  of  the  load.  The 
Federal  Government  pays  only  2.1  to  4 
percent  in  most  States.  Arkansas  did 
have  30  percent  of  her  salaries  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Now  it  is  only  1.45 
percent.  Colorado  did  have  23  37  per- 
cent paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Now  it  is  only  2  55  percent.  Even  if  this 
bill  is  passed,  Arkansas  would  have  only 
4  percent  of  her  salaries  paid.  You  can 
go  on  down  the  list  of  States  and  see  how 
the  Federal  Govermnent  has  pushed 
nearly  the  entire  burden  of  these  salaries 
onto  the  States. 

Mr  JENSEN  That  is  quite  beside  the 
point 

Mr.  DIXON.  No  I  think  it  Is  right  on 
the  point. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Puerto  Rico  is  well  able 
to  take  care  of  their  own  educational 
problems. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  biggest  propoition 
of  their  expense  will  be  paid  by  them. 
The  Federal  Govermnent  will  give  them 
only  a  very  small  fraction. 

Mr.     O'BRIEN    of     New     York      Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield" 

Mr.  DEXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
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Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Puerto 
Rico  has  a  magnificent  university  which 
it  has  developed.  That  is  no  excuse. 
Neither  are  two  of  our  recent  States  on 
the  mainland.  Speaking  of  sending 
American  dollars  to  Puerto  Rico,  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  people  are  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  I  think  they  should 
have  the  same  right  as  every  other 
American  citizen.  Also,  Puerto  Rico  will 
stand  practically  all  of  these  expenses 
in  any  event.  Funds  from  this  bill  do 
not  amount  to  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  All 
the  bill  does  is  to  place  land-grant  col- 
leges on  the  same  status  as  they  were  in 
1935.  All  this  increase  does  is  to  pro- 
vide 100  percent  for  infiation  and  40  per- 
cent for  the  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  United  States.  It  provides  noth- 
ing for  the  340  percent  increased  student 
population.  It  provides  nothing  for  the 
500  percent  increase  in  graduate  stu- 
dents which  is  so  expensive. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  am  in  favor  of  this 
bill,  but  what  is  the  gentleman's  reac- 
tion to  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the 
ground  that  it  'oes  not  go  far  enough  as 
far  as  teaching  in  higher  education  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  DEXON.  I  think  basically  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  does  not  favor  Federal  aid 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  oif  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Dixon]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 
That  is  one  thing,  the  matter  of  pohcy. 
The  second  thing  about  their  position 
is  the  inference  that  this  is  a  new  Fed- 
eral aid  bill  being  passed.  We  had  the 
second  Morrill  Act  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  and  the  first  Morrill  Act  was 
in  1862.  So  this  statute  has  been  on  the 
books  all  the  time.  It  is  not  a  new  Fed- 
eral aid  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DEXON.     I  yield. 
Mr.   FOGARTY.     The  sum  of  money 
recommended  here  is  an  annual  appro- 
priation.   We  could  never  cut  it  back. 

Mr.  DIXON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  we  are  appropriating  under  these 
acts  now. 

Mr.  FOGARTY,  The  additional 
amount  in  this  bill  is  $9  million. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  on  that.  I  am  for  this  bill. 
I  think  it  should  be  enacted,  I  have 
never  been  ashamed  to  say  that  it  is  a 
federally  aided  program.  It  is  a  Fed- 
eral aid  program  for  education 

Mr.  DEXON.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  has  said,  becau.se  I  have  been 
an  administrator  of  a  great  agricul- 
tural college,  the  Utah  State  University, 
and  I  have  seen  our  good  people  taken 
away  time  after  time,  people  who  were 
in  key  positions,  taken  away  by  industry 
to  do  research  at  double  the  salarj-  we 
were  able  to  pay  them 

If  ever  there  was  need,  that  need  is 
right  here.    Furthermore  the  enrollment 


of  these  colleges  is  going  to  be  doubled 
withm  the  next  10  years.  We  just  do  not 
conceive  what  is  ahead  of  these  institu- 
tions by  way  of  problems. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  language  on  page  9 
to  which  the  previous  gentleman  re- 
ferred is  subject  to  misinterpretation.  In 
this  act  we  are  dealing  with  Government 
aided  institutions.  State  universities  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes,  operating  under 
laws  that  are  already  established. 

Mr.  KYL.  And  the  other  aid  to  which 
the  Secretary  refers,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  is  largely  a  differ- 
ent subject,  for  under  that  act  the  aid 
instead  of  being  given  directly  to  the 
imiversities  was  given  to  the  student  to 
enable  him  to  attend  the  university,  and 
the  university  was  then  paid  proportion- 
ately. There  is  a  difference  which 
should  be  brought  out.  ^ 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  DEXON,     I  yield. 
Mr.  JENSEN.     How  much  money  is  it 
going  to  take  to  support  this  legislation 
in  fiscal  1961? 

Mr,  DIXON,  In  1961  it  wUl  take 
SI 4. 500. 000,  They  are  already  spending 
$5,051,000.  It  will  take  $9,440,000 
some -odd  more  than  they  are  spending 
this  year. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  Appropriations 
Committees  of  Congress  will  be  asked  to 
supply  these  millions.  So  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  of 
which  I  am  one,  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  reduce  this  amount,  or  to  give 
them  nothing  in  addition  to  the  amount 
they  now  receive  under  present  law.  Is 
my  assumption  correct? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  fact  is.  in  further 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, that  the  committee  would  ap- 
propriate only  .such  items  as  are  defi- 
nitely justified  under  the  authorization 
legislation.  There  is  nothing  to  be  con- 
cerned about;  it  is  simply  an  authoriza- 
tion, and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  to  determine  what  sum  of  money 
will  be  appropriated  under  proper  jus- 
tification.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIXON.     Tliat  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.    COOLEY.     Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DIXON.     I  yield. 
Mr.    COOLEY.     Subject    to    the    ap- 
proval of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  purpose  for  which 
this  money  is  spent  has  been  questioned. 
What  are  these  funds  used  for?  Rus- 
sell I.  Thackery,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  State  Universities,  provided 
me  with  a  complete  breakdown  which 
caii  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  table  on 
page  70  of  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  May  16  and  24, 
1960.  Of  course  these  funds  are  for 
salaries   exclusively,    and   I   quote   from 
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the  Mornll  Act,  "for  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, the  mechanic  arts,  the  English 
language,  and  the  various  branches  of 
mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and 
economic  sciences  with  special  referencf' 
to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of 
life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such 
instruction." 

The  land-e;rant  colleges  are  very  care- 
fully audited  to  see  that  none  of  these 
funds  are  used  for  buildings,  sites,  land, 
administrative,  clerical  or  nonteaching 
staff  Mr  Thackery  says  the  funds  may 
not  be  used  for  "salaries  of  instructors 
in  philosophy,  psychology,  ethics,  logic, 
history,  civil  government  and  ancient 
and  modern  languages." 

The  U  S.  Office  of  Education  limits 
them  to 

First.  Instruction  in  agriculture. 

Second.  In.^truction  in  mechanic 
arts — various  fields  and  subjects  include 
the  major  branches  of  engineering. 

Third.  Instruction  in  English  lan- 
gua£:e. 

Fourth.  Instruction  in  natural  and 
physical  sciences. 

Fifth.  Instruction  m  economic  sci- 
ences— including  p>olitical  economy  and 
home  economics. 

Sixth.  Special  preparation  of  teach- 
ers— specific  vocational  courses  are  in- 
cluded, but  general  courses  are  ex- 
cluded 

The  table  found  in  the  hearings  on 
page  70  shows  a  total  of  $5,051,622.73 
spent  in  1959.  itemized  as  follows:  Sal- 
aries, $4,919  805  82;  facilities,  $131,816.91 : 
agriculture.  5792,445.73;  mechanic  arts, 
$1,415,823.04.  Enchsh  language,  $656.- 
806.11;  mathematical  science,  $446,- 
076  24;  natural  and  physical  science, 
$1,342.139  65;  economic  science.  S370.- 
883  59;  special  preparation  of  teachers. 
$27,448  37 

How  does  the  Federal  support  for  sal- 
ary purposes  compare  with  the  State 
support  over  the  years? 

In  every  case,  even  with  the  enact- 
ment of  HR  10876.  the  percentage  of 
Federal  .support  will  be  substantially  less 
than  it  was  in  1937  I  shall  cite  only 
a  few  cases: 
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The  Hou.se  Agriculture  Committee 
passed  this  bill  with  only  two  dissenting 
votes  and  the  Senate  passed  it  without 
a  dissenting  vote.  I  therefore  urge  the 
full  support  of  the  House  for  this  splen- 
did measure. 

The  year  1962  will  mark  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  land- 


grant  colleges.  In  the  year  ailer  next — 
1962 — we  should  have  a  great  national 
centennial  celebration  It  was  in  the 
darkest  days  of  the  Civil  War  that  our 
great  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  sicned 
the  Morrill  Act  for  the  cultural  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  common  man. 
This  initiated  a  revolutionary  change  in 
the  philosophy  of  education  and  was 
in  sharp  contradiction  to  the  concept 
of  higher  education  only  for  the  elite 
which  had  dominated  world  thinking  up 
to  Lincoln's  time.  The  land-grant  col- 
leges go  into  all  of  the  homes  that  do 
all  of  the  work  in  every  American  com- 
munity and  help  these  p>eople  to  do  that 
work  better  and  to  live  more  happily. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  PirnieI  . 

Mr.  PERNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  by  our  com- 
mittee provided  an  opportunity  to  review 
.some  of  the  accomplishments  attribu- 
table to  the  Morrill  Act  through  its  de- 
velopment of  the  land-grant  institutions. 
We  have  found  these  achievements  to  be 
outstanding  and  to  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  our  national  strength.  Sub- 
sequently, I  thought  it  might  be  helpful 
if  I  attempted  to  review  what  had  oc- 
curred in  the  leading  land-grant  univer- 
sity in  our  area,  Cornell  University,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  since  1935  when 
we  last  fixed  the  appropriations  for  this 
purpose. 

We  find  that  in  1935  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  university  were  $7  million, 
while  today  it  is  $52  million.  Its  faculty 
then  consisted  of  441  members,  while 
now  there  are  1,100.  In  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  one  of  the  main  objectives 
under  the  act,  we  find  that  the  students 
have  increased  in  enrollment  from  1.494 
in  1935  to  2.392.  In  the  entire  univer- 
sity it  has  approximately  doubled,  from 
5,910to  11,191. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  this  body  to 
know  what  impact  the  university  has  on 
foreign  countries.  There  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  753  foreign  students  from  78 
countries,  many  of  them  coming  from 
the  Far  East.  Latin  America  has  86,  the 
Near  East  54,  and  Africa  39  of  these  for- 
eign students.  Of  these  foreign  students 
the  College  of  Agriculture  enrolls  36 
percent,  or  271. 

I  think  it  is  very  significant  that  we 
are  able  in  this  way  to  provide  the  kind 
of  education  which  can  lift  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

There  is  another  factor  which  I  would 
like  to  mention  to  the  House,  and  that  is 
the  impact  of  the  military  training  which 
has  been  provided  by  our  land-grant 
institutions.  If  you  will  refer  to  the 
committee  report  you  will  find  a  para- 
graph on  that  subject.  It  states  that 
between  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II  annually  from  50  to  70  percent  of  all 
the  young  men  receiving  commissions 
did  so  through  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  program  in  these  same 
institutions.  General  Marshall  paid  trib- 
ute to  this  source  of  commissioned 
strength,  and  our  President,  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  while  Chief  of  Staff,  made  a 
similar  obsenation 

We  now  find  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  all  of  our  commi.ssioned  strength 


is  now  supplied  by  the  land-grant  in- 
stitutions, that  is.  exclusive  of  those 
coming  from  the  service  academies.  It 
would  seem  that  the  original  purpose  of 
the  Morrill  Act,  which  was  enacted,  as 
has  been  stated,  approximately  100  years 
ago.  is  being  fulfilled  by  these  institu- 
tions which  are  a  credit  to  their  States 
and  to  this  Nation. 

We  find  that  the  amount  of  increased 
aid  will  be  distributed  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  formula  which  we  have  here- 
tofore approved.  The  total  Is  clearly 
needed  in  the  light  of  new  conditions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that 
this  House  will  continue  its  enthusiastic 
support  of  this  fine  program. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  made 
reference  to  the  increased  enrollment  of 
students  in  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
the  increased  contributions  being  made 
by  the  States.  Reference  was  hereto- 
fore made  to  the  Iowa  University  at 
Ames,  Iowa.  I  want  to  call  the  com- 
mittee's attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
1935  the  State  of  Iowa  contributed  to 
Iowa  State  College,  which  is  now  a  State 
university,  $2,175,000,  at  which  time  we 
had  4.412  students.  This  year  the  State 
of  Iowa  is  contributing  $11,500,000  for 
9.252  students.  In  other  words,  our 
student  population  has  doubled  since 
1935  at  Iowa  State  and  the  State  sup- 
port has  Increased  almost  sixfold.  I 
simply  want  to  point  out  that  even 
though  the  student  population  Is  In- 
creasing, the  State  of  Iowa  Is  certainly 
rising  to  its  responsibility  in  providing 
the  necessary  appropriations. 

Mr  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
giiished  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
committee.  The  record  of  his  State  is 
highly  commendable.  I  am  glad  to  say 
it  has  its  counterparts  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  cliairman  of  our  com- 
mittee and  to  all  the  members  of  this 
committee  who  have  attacked  this  prob- 
lem so  seriously,  appreciating  that  edu- 
cation in  the  field  of  agriculture  is  a 
great  source  of  economic  strength  to 
the  Nation  and  that  these  land-grant 
colleges  are  effectively  serving  the  very 
commendable  purpose  of  this  founding. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. In  my  district  is  a  great  A.  &  M. 
school,  now  changed  to  a  State  univer- 
sity, at  Fort  Collins.  This  legislation  is 
carrying  forward  one  of  the  great  his- 
toric acts  of  this  Congress. 

About  100  years  ago  the  Congress 
passed  the  first  Morrill  Act.  At  that 
time  four  out  of  every  five  persons  living 
in  the  United  States  were  living  in  rural 
areas,  on  the  farm,  to  maintain  the  fifth 
person  in  the  city.  Some  years  ago  a 
great  farm  leader  asked  the  question 
"Why  are  farmers  elsewhere  In  the 
world  usually  peasants,  while  our  farm- 
ers are  successful  businessmen?"  And. 
he  attributed  the  answer  to  the  great 
contribution  of  our  A  &  M.  schools  which 
were  built  as  a  result  of  the  first  and 
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second  Morrill  Acts,  and  subsequent 
State  legislation.  Now.  in  the  100  years 
since  this  act  was  passed,  we  have  in- 
creased the  U.S.  population  sixfold. 
Now  we  have  one  person  living  on  the 
farm  for  eight  persons  in  the  cities ;  that 
Is  to  say  that  the  farm  family  is  serving 
eight  nonfarm  families  As  the  result  of 
this  program,  we  have  brought  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  to  agriculture  right 
along  with  the  industrial  revolution  in 
the  cities.  The  American  people  are 
prosperous;  they  enjoy  this  rich  devel- 
opment because  Congress  has  had  the 
foresight  and  the  wisdom  to  endow  and 
to  support  colleges  which  would  see  to  it 
that  the  techniques  of  science  and  tech- 
nology would  immediately  be  made 
available  on  the  farm. 

A   successful   American  farmer  these 
days,  has  $50,000  or  $100,000  invested.    I 
think  everyone  knows  down  in  his  heart 
that  the  American  farmer,  is  a  success, 
not  just  because  of  his  intrinsic  merit  or 
because  he  is  an  American,  but  because 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  several 
State  governments  have  invested  in  col- 
leges  and    universities   and   experiment 
stations  to  help  in  carrying  forward  the 
progress  of  agricultural  science  and  the 
mechanic   arts.     These   programs   have 
served  not  only  the  American  farmers, 
but,  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  as  we 
have  just  been  told,  will  help  lo  bring 
the  same  agricultural-industrial  revolu- 
tion to  other  parts  of  the  world,  so  that 
men  everywhere  may  not  just  walk  be- 
hind the  plow  or  carry  the  hoe,  but  may 
live  in  freedom,  may  live  in  something 
better  than  ignorance,  and  misery,  and 
squalor.    So  I  think  it  is  entirely  proper 
on  this  occasion  that  we  should  extend 
this  act. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Can  the  gentle- 
man, or  perhaps  some  member  of  the 
committee  advise  me  what  is  the  basis 
for  the  distribution  of  these  funds?  As 
I  read  the  report  it  says  $20,000  for  each 
State,  and  then  distribution  of  funds  is 
based  upon  population;  is  that  correct. 
I  will  ask  the  chairman? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  is  right. 
Mr.     SANTANGELO.       There    is    no 
means  test  in  this  program? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  based  on  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  As  I  understand 
it  then,  the  distribution  of  these  funds  is 
not  on  the  basis  of  need,  but  is  on  the 
basis  of  the  population  of  the  State;  is 
that  the  agricultural  population  or  the 
total  population? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     The  total  population. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  And  the  amount 
each  State  receives  Is  $20,000  before  dis- 
tribution of  the  remaining  funds? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  fMr.  McGovern]. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us.  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  heart  of  good  education  is  good 
teaching,     i  remember  a  conversation 
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with  the  president  of  our  South  Dakota 
State  College  a  couple  of  years  ago  m 
which  he  said  that  his  most  .serious  prob- 
lem was  his  inability  to  retain  the  serv- 
ices of  many  of  his  best  professors  be- 
cause of  inadequate  salaries 

This  legislation  will  improve  the  sal- 
ary level  of  some  of  the  key  faculty  mem- 
bers of  our  State  colleges.  I  hope  that 
the  measure  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Van  Zandt]. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10876. 

The  bill,  which  has  been  adequately 
explained,  has  the  support  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
Nation,  all  of  which  offer  courses  for 
teaching  in  residence  education. 

In  my  congressional  district  is  located 
tlie  Pennsylvania  State  University— the 
land-grant  university  of  the  Keystone 
State — which  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  education  at  the 
higher  level  available  at  low  cost  to  those 
students  who  can  benefit  from  it. 

Early  last  month  Dr.  &ic  A.  Walker, 
president  of  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, wrote  me  at  length  concerning  H.R. 
10876,  and  in  doing  so  emphasized  the 
importance  of  making  funds  authorized 
in  the  bill  available  to  the  land-grant 
institutions  in  order  for  them  to  fulfill 
their  obligations  as  embodied  in  the  act 
of  Congress  which  created  them. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  read  from 
Dr.  Walker's  letter,  dated  June  16,  1960; 
Dear  Mr.  Van  Zandt:  You  are  aware  of 
the  great  demand  that  Is  being  made  on  the 
land-grant  Institutions  to  Increase  their 
facilities  in  order  to  serve  a  greater  number 
of  students  over  the  next  decade.  It  has 
also  been  emphasized  that  such  an  increase 
in  these  funds  is  imperative  in  order  to 
add  additional  teachers  to  take  care  of  this 
increase  in  enrollment. 

Recently  I  appeared  before  Governor  Law- 
rence's committee  on  higher  education  to 
present  the  serious  problems  that  are  con- 
fronting the  Pennsylvania  State  University 
with  respect  to  future  enrollments.  The 
Governor's  commission  on  higher  education 
in  1967  pointed  out  that  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1955  there  were  approximately  558,000  col- 
lege-age population  and  by  1970  there  would 
be  over  866,000  children  of  college  age,  or  an 
increase  of  55  5  percent.  The  university  in 
1958  prepared  a  long-range  plan  based  on 
these  data  in  order  to  determine  what  it 
should  do  to  help  the  Commonwealth  to 
meet  this  crisis. 

In  1955,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity enrolled  12.3  percent  of  all  full-time 
students  in  all  colleges  In  Pennsylvania,  or 
14,054.  A  conservative  projection  to  1970 
Indicated  that  the  university  must  increase 
this  percentage  to  17.8  or  43,178  students. 
In  1930  about  80  percent  of  the  full-time 
enrollment  In  Pennsylvania  colleges  and  uni- 
versities was  in  private  institutions,  but  since 
that  time  the  percentage  has  been  decreas- 
ing until  by  the  fall  of  1959  only  72  percent 
of  the  total  were  in  private  colleges,  or  about 
93,500  out  of  130,000  students  enrolled  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  of  course  places  a  great 
burden  on  the  public  Institutions. 

The  proposed  funds  to  be  made  available 
by  H.R.  10876  will  aid  considerably  in  secur- 
ing the  additional  teaching  staff  necessary 
for  these  projected  enrollments  at  the  uni- 
versity. Even  now  we  could  enroll  1,200  more 
students  in  the  fall  of  1960  than  in  1959,  but 
because  of  lack  of  funds  to  secure  additional 
teaching  staff  members  we  are  forced  to  re- 
tain our  same  enrollment  although  we  have 


sufficient  facilities  to  house  and  accommo- 
date many  more  students.  I  want  to  point 
out  that  these  1.200  student*  have  been  re- 
fused admission  sUnply  because  funds  are 
not  available  for  adding  new  teachers,  and 
5,000  more  have  been  refused  admission 
because  facilities  are  not  available. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  en- 
hanced our  chances  of  meeting  these  needs 
by  favorably  reporting  out  the  bills  in  ques- 
tion, and  I  hope  Congress  will  recognize  the 
Importance  of  this  proposed  legislation  and 
act  favorably  upon  your  bill.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  that  can  be  taken 
to  assure  many  more  deserving  students  the 
opportunity  of  securing  additional  educa- 
tion, which  of  course  is  so  vitally  important 
to  the  welfare  of  oxir  country. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Eric  A.  Walker, 

President,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Walker's  letter  ex- 
plains rather  fully  the  situation  facing 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University.  As 
the  testimony  taken  by  the  committee 
shows,  a  similar  situation  is  faced  by  the 
other  land -grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  Nation,  therefore  enactment 
of  this  bill  is  imperative. 

In  approving  H.R  10876  the  Congress 
will  assure  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities additional  funds  to  aid  them  to 
meet  the  present  and  future  demands 
and  thus  assist  many  students  to  secure 
a  higher  education. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
22  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935,  as  amended 
(7  use.  329),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  22.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  more 
complete  endowment  and  support  of  the  col- 
leges in  the  several  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories  which  may  provide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agrlcuiture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,'  approved  July  2.  1862.  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (7  USC  301- 
328 ) ,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
following  amounts : 

"(a)  For  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  $7,650,- 
000:  and 

"(b)    For    the   first   fiscal   year    beginning 
after    the    date   of    enactment   of    this    Act, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  $4,300,000 
"The  sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of 
paragraph  (a)   shall  be  paid  annually  to  the 
several    States    and    Puerto    Rico     in     equal 
shares.    The  sums  appropriated  in  pursuance 
of   paragraph    (b)    shall    be    in   addition    to 
sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  paragraph 
(a)   and  shall  be  allotted  and  paid  axmually 
to  each  of  the  several  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
In  the  proportion  to  which  the  total  popula- 
tion of  each  State  and  Puerto  Rico  bears  to 
the  total    population   of   all   the   States   and 
Puerto  Rico  as  determined  by  the  last  pre- 
ceding decennial  census.    Sums  appropriated 
in  pursuance  of  this  section  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition   to   sums   appropriated    or    authorized 
under  such  Act  of  July  2.  1862,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  shall  be  applied  only 
for   the   purposes  of   the  colleges  defined    in 
such   Act.   as   amended    and     supplemented 
The  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  the  use 
and  payments  of  sums  under  the  Act  entitled 
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'An  Act  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  complete  en- 
dowment and  support  of  the  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
established  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
of  Congress  approved  Ju'v  2,  1862.'  approved 
August  30.  1890.  as  amended  and  supple- 
mer.ted,  shall  apply  '^i  the  use  and  payment 
of  sums  appr';priated  ir;  ^'ursuance  of  Ihia 
section." 

Mr.     FOGARTY      Mr      Chairman,     I 
move  to  striice  out  the  last  wi,ird, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ruse  m  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  wLSii  to  say  that  fur 
the  past  14  years,  since  these  appro- 
priations have  come  before  our  com- 
mittee we  have  allowed  the  full  amount 
requested  each  year  I  think  i:  was 
m  1953  that  there  was  an  attempt  to 
cut  this  appropriation.  There  was  such 
a  demand  from  all  over  the  country 
that  it  be  continued  that  our  committee 
reversed  lUself  at  that  tune,  and  it  has 
become  practically  an  annual  appro- 
priation. I  am  m  favor  of  this  in- 
creased appropriation  because  I  think 
these  land-tjrant  colleges  have  been  do- 
in^  a  wonderful  job.  Ho'^-ever.  I  think. 
we  should  also  note  that  many  of  us  who 
have  favored  a  scho':>i  construction  law 
in  this  country  have  always  referred  to 
this  kind  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
that  has  been  on  our  statute  books  for 
a  hundred  years.  I  tliink  everyone  ad- 
mits that  this  is  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. It  has  been  a  way  of  aiding 
education  that  has  been  acceptable  to 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people.  When 
we  vote  for  this  legislation  today,  I 
hope  those  of  you  who  vote  for  it  will 
remember  those  of  us  who  are  askmg  for 
a  school  construction  bill  Uj  be  passed 
in  this  session  of  Congress  before  we 
adjourn,  and  remember  rJiat  we  also 
voted  for  this  kind  of  legislation  know- 
ing full  well  that  it  is  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule. 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordmgly,  the  Committee  ros*  .  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10876  1  to  amend  section  22  re- 
lating to  the  endowment  and  support  of 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts'  of  the  act  of  June  29.  1935.  to  m- 
crease  the  authonzed  appropnation  for 
resident  teaching  grants  to  land-grant 
institutions,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 586.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrassment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr,  COOLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  3450.  an 
identical  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUL 


The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

North  Carolma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Act  of  June  29.  1935,  aa 
amended  i7  USC  3291,  Is  amended  to  read 
a.s  follows : 

"Sec  22.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  more 
oamplete  endowment  and  supp)ort  of  the  col- 
leges In  the  several  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
entitled  to  the  benefit*  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories  which  may  provide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.'  approved  July  2.  1862.  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (7  USC.  301- 
328 J,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
following  amounts : 

"(a)  For  the  first  flscaJ  year  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  17,650,000;  and 

"(bi  For  the  first  fiscal  yeaj  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  »4.300.0OO. 

"The  soma  appropriated  In  pursuance  of 
paragraph  (a)  shall  be  paid  annually  to  the 
several  States  and  Puerto  Rico  In  equal 
shares  The  sums  appropriated  In  pursuance 
of  paragraph  (b)  shall  be  In  addition  to  sums 
appn^jprlated  In  pursuance  of  paragraph  (h) 
and  shall  be  allotted  and  p«Ud  annually  to 
each  of  the  several  States  and  Puerto  Rico  In 
the  proportion  to  which  the  total  population 
of  each  State  and  Puerto  Rico  bears  to  the 
total  population  of  all  the  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  as  determined  by  the  last  preceding 
decennial  census.  Sums  appropriated  In  pur- 
suance of  this  section  shall  be  In  addition 
to  sums  appropriated  or  authorized  under 
such  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  and  shall  be  applied  only  for 
the  purposes  erf  the  colleges  defined  in  such 
.\ct,  as  amended  and  supplemented  The 
provisions  of  law  applicable  to  the  use  .^nd 
payment  of  sums  under  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  apply  a  partlon  of  the  pnK^^ed3  of  the 
public  lands  to  the  more  ccuxiplete  endow- 
ment and  support  of  the  coUei^es  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  a.nd  the  mechanic  arts 
established  Tind«r  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
of  C- .iiarr-R.';  t:>r)r  •  ed  July  2,  1862.'  approved 
.■\u&ust  D.  1891  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented shall  apply  to  t-he  tue  and  payment 
of  sums  appropriated  In  pursuance  of  this 
&ect'.  :-n  " 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  r^'8ld  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 

A  similar  Hou.se  bill  'H  R  10876i  was 
laid  on  the  table 


PAYMENT  OP  F^.ET.OC.A.TION  .SlLLOW- 
ANCE  BY  FEDERAL  AVIATION 
AGENCY 

Mr      THORNBERRY      Mr      .^'peaker. 

by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ru;>-s, 
I  call  up  House  Re.solution  558  and  usk 
for  its  immediate  con.sideratjon. 

The  Cl'rk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resohed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou.^.e  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whfile  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  f')r  the  con.«i;deration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
2467)  to  HJnend  the  Art  of  September  7, 
1960,  to  authorize  the  S^^retary  of  Com- 
merce to  reimburse  owners  and  tenants  of 
lands    acquired    for    ChanUlly    Airport    for 


their  moving  expenses.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-m^lnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, after  which  I  yield  30  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr  Allkn 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  5,o8 
provides  for  consideration  of  H  R  2467. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  September  7 
1950,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  reimburse  owners  and  Unants 
of  lands  acquired  for  Chantilly  Airport 
for  their  moving  expenses.  The  re.solu- 
tion provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate 

HR  2467,  as  amended,  would  provide 
what  could  be  termed  a  "relocation  al- 
lowance" to  reimburse  the  owners  and 
tenants  of  land  heretofore  or  hereafter 
acquired  for  the  United  States  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  for  expenses  and  otht-r  losses  m- 
curred  by  such  pf'rsons  in  the  prcx-ess 
and  as  a  direct  result  of  moving  them- 
.selves.  their  famihes,  and  posses.*; ion.'?  be- 
cause of  such  acquisition  of  land 

The  Adminii^rator  would  be  author- 
ized, to  the  extent  admini.stratively  de- 
termined to  be  fair  and  reiisonable.  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  him,  to 
reimburse  the  owners  and  tenants  for 
moving  costs  and  other  losses.  The  total 
of  such  reimbursement  would  in  no 
event  exceed  25  percent  of  the  fair  value 
of  such  parcel  of  land  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator.  Farther,  no  pay- 
ment would  be  made  unless  an  applica- 
tion therefor,  supported  by  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  expenses,  lo.sses,  and 
damages  so  incurred.  Is  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  within  1  year  following 
the  date  of  such  acquisition  or  within  1 
year  following  the  date  that  the  prop- 
erty is  vacated  by  the  applicant,  which- 
ever date  is  later;  except  that  in  the 
ca.se  of  land  acquired  on  or  after  J'uly  1, 
1958,  and  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  the  application 
for  reimbursement  may  be  made  within 
1  year  following  the  date  the  property 
is  vacated  by  the  applicant  or  withm  1 
year  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  whichever  date  is 
later. 

In  fairness  to  those  persons  forced  to 
move  to  make  way  for  the  new  airport 
for  the  Washington  area,  provision 
should  be  made  to  reimburse  them  for 
their  moving  expenses  under  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  558. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  this  will  be  something  of  a  prece- 
dent? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Personally,  i  am  willing 
to  wait  and  hear  all  those  who  held  hear- 
ings on  tiiLs  bill.  This  is  merely  on  the 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr,  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  resolution 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

Mr.  WTLIJAMS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R  2467 >  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  7,  1950,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  reimburse 
owners  and  tenants  of  lands  acquired 
for  Chantilly  Airport  for  their  moving 
expenses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HR  2467  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  will  be  dis- 
pensed with 

Mr   GROSS      Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill. 

The  Clerk   read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enactfxl  bp  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative.'  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
construction,  protection,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  a  public  airport  In  or  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  EKstrlct  of  Coliimbla",  ap- 
proved September  7.  1950  (64  Stat  770),  Is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  '  laj"  immediately 
after  "Sic.  3";  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  to  the 
extent  administratively  determined  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  him.  to  reimburse  the  owners  and  tenants 
of  land  heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  in 
connection  with  the  airport  at  Ch&ntlUy,  In 
Fairfax  Osuniy,  Virginia,  for  expenses  and 
other  losses  and  dajnagee  Incurred  by  such 
owners  and  tenants,  resp>ectivcly.  In  the 
process  and  as  a  direct  result  of  the  moving 
of  themselves  and  their  families  and  posses- 
sions because  of  such  acquisition  of  land, 
which  reimbursement  shall  be  In  addition  to. 
but  not  In  duplication  of,  any  payments  In 
resjject  of  such  acquisition  as  may  otherwl«;e 
be  authorized  by  law.  The  total  of  such 
reimbursement  to  the  owners  and  tenants  of 
any  parcel  of  laaid  shall  In  no  event  exceed 
25  per  centum  of  the  fair  value  of  such  parcel 
of  land  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  No 
payment  In  reimbursement  shall  be  made 
unless  application  therefor,  supported  by  an 
Itemized  statement  of  the  exj^ensep,  losses, 
and  damages  so  Incurred,  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  within  one  year 
following  the  date  of  such  acquisition  The 
authority  conferred  bj  this  subsectlor.  ..hall 
be  delegated  by  the  Secretary  to  such  respon- 
sible officers  or  employees  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. All  functions  performed  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5 
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except  section  3   thereof 


U.S.C.    1001-1011), 
(5  U.S.C.   1002)." 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  Mr.  Wil- 
liams: will  be  recognized  lor  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr' 
Bennett]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  tientkman 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  Williams j. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  pres- 
ently before  the  House  was  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
BROYHiLLi.  It  authorizes  the  payment 
of  moving  expenses  of  the  people  who 
were  moved  away  from  the  Chantilly 
Airport  area.  Under  the  pre.sent  law  by 
which  the  Government  acquired  the 
property  in  the  Chantilly  area,  no  pro- 
vision is  made  to  take  care  of  the  ex- 
penses to  be  incurred  by  those  people 
who  were  forced  out  of  their  homes  and 
off  of  their  property  for  tlie  cost  of  mov- 
ing their  personal  property  away  from 
the  area.  All  of  this  proix^rty  was  ac- 
quired by  condemnation. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  inter- 
posed an  objection  to  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  it  should  not  be  special  leg- 
islation to  take  care  of  those  people  but 
rather  it  should  be  all-inclusive  and  gen- 
eral authority  to  cover  similar  cases 
generally. 

The  subcommittee  considered,  held 
hearings  on  this  bill,  and  decided  that 
this  authority  should  be  granted  gen- 
erally to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
Therefore  the  bill  preser.ted  to  you  is  in 
the  form  of  a  committee  substitute  for 
the  bill  introduced  by  ttie  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill]  and  is  in 
no  way  special  interest  or  sE>ecial  purpose 
legislation. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  this 
is  nothing  but  morally  right.  Tnese  peo- 
ple who  were  moved  off  of  this  property 
had  no  choice  about  being  moved.  They 
were  reimbursed  for  the  value  of  their 
real  property,  but  the  expenses  of  mov- 
ing their  personal  belongings  away  from 
the  area  fell  upon  their  own  shoulders 
In  my  opinion  this  is  a  Government  re- 
sponsibility and  .should  be  discharged. 

Mr,  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,    I  yield. 

Mr.  RAINS  As  I  understand,  the 
language  in  this  bill  gives  general  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  pay  the  moving  expen.ses  of  those 
people  whose  property  under  emuient 
domain  was  taken  for  the  Federal  air- 
port.   Is  that  correct '' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct,  and 
whatever  other  uses  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  may  have  for  property  when 
it  L'oes  into  an  area. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Is  it  m  the  law  also  that 
any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  exerrises  eminent  domain. 
whether  it  is  the  military,  or  the  U.S. 
Engineers,  for  example,  also  have  author- 
ity under  this  bill  to  pay  moving  ex- 
pense.*; to  people  they  dislocate'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  No;  the  defense 
agencies  have  authority  under  existing 
law.  however. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Do  they  have  authority 
under  existing    law   when   the   Govern- 


ment takes  property  for  a  reservoir  be- 
hind a  Federal  dam? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Yes. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  aLso 
has  this  authority  under  existing  law. 
The  Departments  of  the  Army,  Na\T. 
and  A:r  Force  also  have  this  same  au- 
thority.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however. 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  the 
only  agency  ir.vrihed  here  and  t*-!  co  be- 
yond the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
would  be  to  exceed  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  subcommittee,  it  was  nece.ssary  for 
us  to  confine  this  legislation  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  exclusively. 

Mr.  HOLTZNL^N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS      I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLTZM.^N  Did  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  recommended  the  adoption 
of  general  authority  legi.'lation,  just 
what  the  Hou.se  lias  bt^foie  it  now  They 
opixjsed  legislation  dealing  specifically 
:ir;d  exclusively  with  the  Chantilly 
matter. 

Mr.  HOLl^MAN  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  did  they  not  say  in 
their  letter  signed  by  General  Quesada 
that  they  reconimended  taking  no  action 
on  thi.s  leL'is'.ation  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion was  conside.'-.ng  the  same  approach 
to  this  problem'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  recall  that 
they  recommended  that  we  take  no  ac- 
tion I  believe  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration had  recommended  general 
lecislation  to  the  Congress,  yes.  but  our 
subcommittee  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
ovi  r  the  other  aeencies.  We  have,  there- 
fore, confined  it  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  in  thus  particular  instance 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN  I  am  reading  from 
P'age  8  of  the  report  the  last  paragraph 
which  says: 

J:.  concluFlon  I  w.^u'.d  like  to  reiterate  a 
P'^i'.nt  made  In  this  Azeiicy'?  letter  of  July  2, 
U'.sn  The  General  Services  Administration 
Is  prcprirlr.,e  a  draft  proposal  tr  accomplish 
rt'inibursenient  for  moving  expanses  on  a 
g  .)verr.niei,t'*-ide  basis.  Since  this  Is  the 
case,  tl 
omme: 
time 


FPderaJ  Aviation  Agency  would  rec- 
triking    no    action    at    tl:e    present 


Mr.  WTLLIAMS.  May  I  say  that  let- 
ter was  directed  to  the  committee  and 
was  based  on  the  original  legislation  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Vlr- 
gima  IMr.  BROYHn^L;. 

Mr.  SMrra  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr   WILLIAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  It  is  fact,  is 
it  not.  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
recommended  this  legislation  if  it  was 
general  as  to  the  Aviation  Agency 

Mr  WILLI.^MS  That  is  right  The 
only  objection  that  has  been  rai.sed  is 
limiting  this  authority  to  the  Chantilly 
area, 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  Interior 
Department  which  requires  a  great  deal 
of  land  for  many,  many  purposes  already 
has  the  .same  authority  you  are  asking 
in  this  bill, 

Mr    WILLIAM>S.     That  is  correct 

Mr    SMITH  of   Virginia.     Is  it   not  a 
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fact  that  if  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior was  designated  as  the  agency  to 
buy  this  land  it  would  already  have  been 
taken  care  of,  and  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary if  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
had  acquired  this  land  instead  of  the 
Aviation  Agency'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  true  If 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  or 
Defense  Department  had  acquired  this 
land  they  would  have  had  the  authority 
to   make    these    reimbursements. 

Mr  FALLON  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland 

Mr.  FALLON  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  under  the  road 
program,  people  who  were  forced  to 
move  becau.s^  of  road  construction  were 
reimbursed  for  moving  expenses? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  I  did  not  .say  under 
the  road  program  I  said  that  if  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  had  con- 
demned this  land  they  would  be  author- 
ized to  do  It,  as  well  as  the  Defense 
Department 

Mr  FALLON  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  on  a  number  of  occasions 
amendments  have  been  offered  to  the 
road  bill  to  provide  moving  expenses, 
but  those  amendment.^  have  been  de- 
feated in  our  committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  think  we  should  get 
this  issue  clearly  understood  at  this 
point  If  the  Members  will  look  at  the 
report,  page  2,  they  will  find  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  A^^ency  would,  however, 
favor  H  R.  2467  if  ic  were  amended  to 
make  the  authority  provided  therein 
generally  applicable  Such  authority  is 
now  accorded— get  this,  this  is  what  the 
present  law  is — 

Such  authority  Is  now  afforded  to  the 
SecretATles  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  by  Public  Law  534.  32d  Ckjngresa,  and 
to  the  Secretary  or  the  Interior  by  Public 
Law  433,  85th  O  ngress. 

Those  are  the  agencies  or  departments 
of  Government  which  the  Congress  has 
by  law  given  this  authority. 

You  will  find  also  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  says  they  would  favor  this 
if  it  were  made  generally  applicable. 
Then  on  page  4.  the  Department  of 
Commerce  would  favor  it  if  it  were  to 
make  the  authority  therein  generally  ap- 
plicable The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
no  objection  to  legislation  generally  ap- 
plicable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  clearly  outlines 
what  the  present  authority  is 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlem.an  yield  ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  gentleman  would  tell  the  Com- 
mittee here  whether  or  not  any  of  the 
authorizations  for  payment  of  moving 
expenses  as  they  presently  exist  include 
language  that  is  contamed  on  page  3  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  at  the  top  of 
page  4.  of  H.R  2467.  which,  in  effect,  is 
not  prospective  or  legislation  affpctm^ 
the  future  but  goes  back  to  taking  m  a 


certain  class  of  people  who  were  moved 

out  m  the  recent  acquisition  of  their 
property  m  Virginia. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  I  do  not  have  a  copy 
of  the  bill  in  front  of  me. 

Mr  DINGELL  I  will  read  the  lan- 
guag'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS      What  lines? 

Mr.  DINCiELL  Starting  at  line  15 
and  going  on  down  to  the  bottom,  as 
follows : 

No  payment  In  reimbursement  shall  be 
made  unless  application  therefor,  supported 
by  an  Itemized  statement  of  the  expenses, 
losses,  and  damages  so  Incurred,  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  within  1  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  such  acquisition  or  within 
1  year  following  the  date  that  the  property  la 
vacated  by  the  applicant,  whichever  date 
Is  later — 

The  language  I  refer  to  specifically  fol- 
lows— 

except  that  In  the  case  of  land  acquired  on 
or  after  July  1,  1958,  and  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act  the  application  for 
reimbursement  may  be  made  within  1  year 
following  the  date  the  prop)erty  Is  vacated  by 
the  applicant,  or  within  1  year  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  whichever 
date  Is  later. 

Do  other  pieces  of  legislation  carry  a 
retroactive  clause? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  include  a  retroactive  clause 
or  not.  But  the  only  people  here  affected 
are  Chantilly  people.  It  is  not  antici- 
pated It  will  be  necessary  to  use  this  bill 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  future. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  countmgl  One  hundred 
and  three  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  would  the 
gentleman  tell  me  whether  there  are  any 
other  classes  of  people  in  this  retroactive 
provision  except  those  moved  out  when 
the  land  at  Chantilly  was  condemned? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS,  That  is  correct. 
There  is  no  one  else  covered  as  of  now. 
so  far  a.s  we  know, 

Mr,  DINGELL,  If  we  are  going  to 
cover  this  class  of  people  which  has  been 
moved  out  when  their  land  was  pur- 
chased for  construction  of  the  Chantilly 
Airport,  is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  cover  all  the  other  classes  of 
people  going  back  to  the  time  that  this 
Republic  has  existed  who  have  been 
moved  out  when  their  land  was  seized  by 
Federal  eminent  domain? 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  It  should  have  been 
done  at  the  time  they  were  moved  out 
Of  course,  we  cannot  go  back  all  the  way 
through  American  history  to  take  care 
of  that  kind  of  a  thing.  There  has  to  be 
a  starting  point  somewhere. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
legislation  of  this  sort,  general  or  so- 
called  general  legislation,  has  always 
been  prospective  in  effect  and  not  retro- 
spective or  retroactive  In  effect. 

Mr  WILUAMS.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  i.s  completely  true. 

Mr.  ITIOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  assertion  that 
this  is  Government  wide,  when  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Arkansas  has  a  bill, 
S.  2583.  on  this  very  subject  to  put  this 
on  a  Government-wide  basis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     The  gentleman  mis- 

imderstood  me  if  he  got  that  impression. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     I  was 

referring  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 

committee, 

Mr,  WILLIAMS.  He  did  not  say  that 
it  was  Government  wide.  He  said  this 
authority  had  been  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  to  the  Defense 
Department,  and  thLs  bill  merely  extends 
the  same  authority  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  Now.  our  committee  did 
not  have  jurisdiction  over  the  other 
agencies  of  Government,  so  we  could  not 
go  beyond  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Is  it 
not  so  that  the  Executive  Ofllce  in  Its 
letter,  on  page  6  of  the  rep>ort,  says  that 
we  would  have  no  objection  to  granting 
the  authority  similar  to  that  afforded  to 
those  Secretaries  which  would  provide 
similar  authority  on  a  Government-wide 
basis?  In  other  words,  this  is  essentially 
special  legislation,  according  to  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation,  caused  by  circum- 
stances over  which  obviously  the  com- 
mittee had  no  control. 

Mr.  WILUAMS,  No.  This  is  general 
legislation  to  grant  this  authority  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Incidentally, 
it  covers  a  special  situation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill], 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
has  been  stated  before,  the  legislation 
we  have  before  us  is  rather  short  and 
simple  and  appears  before  us  in  the  form 
of  a  committee  amendment.  All  of  the 
language  of  the  original  bill  has  been 
stricken  and  new  language  inserted  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and   Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  legislation  does 
is  to  authorize  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  reimburse  the  former  property 
owners  whase  land  was  condemned  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  for  dam- 
ages and  exr>enses  incurred  in  moving 
Now,  incidentally,  the  moving  expense  is 
not  and  cannot  be  included  in  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  land  which  li,  sub- 
ject to  condemnation. 

In  fact,  the  appraisers  cannot  even 
recognize  the  increase  in  value  of  the 
surrounding  land,  land  that  increased  m 
value  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment going  into  the  area.  We  have 
many  instances  at  the  Chantilly  Airport 
where  property  was  being  sold  for  many 
times  more  than  the  Federal  appraisers 
were  appraising  the  land  that  was  being 
condemned;  in  other  words,  adjacent 
land  that  had  not  been  condemned  had 
risen  in  value  by  virtue  of  the  airport 
being  located  in  that  area. 

If  an  owner  was  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  an  accurate  and  true  appraisal 
for  his  land,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
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to  find  other  property  at  a  siinuar  value 
to  which  he  could  move,  he  was  still  out 
of  pocket  the  expenses  of  movuig.  I  do 
not  believe  It  is  the  Intent  or  the  desire 
of  Congress  that  any  American  citizen 
should  lose  and  suffer  as  a  result  of  the 
Federal  condem.nation  of  propertv. 

Mr  FLYNT,  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BROYTniL  I  yield. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Is  it  true  that  this  act 
simply  confers  upon  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  the  same  authority  that  is  pro- 
vided in  existing  law  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  those  agencies 
being  the  ones  primarily  concerned  with 
land  acquisition  under  the  power  of 
eminent  domain? 

Mr.  BROYHIIJ.,  It  is  Identical  lan- 
guage; language  identical  to  the  act 
passed  by  Congress  conferring  the  same 
authority  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  And, 
incidentally,  the  Housing  and  Home  Pi- 
nance  Agency  has  similar  authority  m 
condemnation  for  urban  renewal. 

Mr,  FLYNT.     Mr    Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
xMr  BROYHnx.    I  yield. 
Mr.  FLYNT.     Is  it  true  that  there  is 
nothing  novel  in  the  legislative  approach 
to  this  subject ''    Does  it  simply  give  the 
Federal   Aviation  Agency  the  authority 
to  do  what  certain  departments  of  the 
Government  can  do  under  existing  law? 
Mr.    BROYHII.I.,     That  is   absolutely 
correct      A.'^  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi    [Mr.  Williams] 
the  bill  has  been  changed  from  its  origi- 
nal text  in  that  originally  we  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  do  this, 
but   at    the   time    Uie   original    bill    was 
Introduced,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
had  authority  to  condemn  land.     Sub- 
sequent to  the  date  the  original  bill  was 
introduced   the   authority  for  the   con- 
demnation and  for  the  construction  of 
this  airport  was  transferred  to  the  new 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.    So  we  had  to 
change  the  bill  in  that  respect.    And  as 
was  further  pointed  out,  the  Bureau  of 
the   Budget    and    the    Federal    Aviation 
Agency  objected   to  special    leglislation 
granting    this    authority    just    for    the 
owners  of  the  original  land  for  the  Chan- 
tilly Airport.     They  wanted  it  Govern- 
ment wide.     But  as  was  pointed  out,  it 
was  beyond  the  authority  of  this  com- 
mittee to  make  the  legislation  Govern- 
ment  wide,   so   they   compromised   and 
they  made  it  Federal  Aviation  Agency- 
wide,   so   that   it   would   not   be  special 
legislation, 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  cited  the  authority  granted 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  any 
of  those  legislative  enactments  was  there 
a  retroactive  provi.slon  for  payment? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  No.  there  was  not; 
and  that  Is  a  good  question  Inciden- 
tally, I  have  four  or  five  questions  here 
that  were  asked  by  Members  of  Congress 


wiUi  whom  I  have  lobbied  to  pet  sui>port 
for  this  bill,  who  had  certain  mise;viugs 
about  It,  I  would  like  to  mention  these 
questions.  One  is  the  question  of  retro- 
activity. I  should  like  to  see  if  I  can 
clear  up  the  misgivings  that  some  Mem- 
bers may  have  concerning  this  legisla- 
tion So  far  as  the  retroactive  features 
are  concerned,  as  was  pointed  out  a  mo- 
ment ago.  this  bill  was  first  introduced 
on  June  3,  1958. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield. 
Mr,  WILLIAMS.  I  have  a  copy  here 
of  Public  Law  85-433,  85th  Congress, 
which  is  the  act  that  was  passed  on  May 
29,  1958,  granting  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  this  authority.  This  is  retroac- 
tive to  the  date  of  July  14,  1952. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  calling  that  to  my  attention. 
That  is  a  better  reason  than  the  one  I 
was  prepared  to  give.  When  we  intro- 
duced the  original  bill  it  would  not  have 
been  retroactive,  but  finally  when  we 
adopted  the  bill  in  its  final  form  we  ac- 
tually had  to  make  it  retroactive  to  July 
1,  1958,  to  take  caxe  of  people  out  at  the 
Chantilly  Airport,  who.se  need  we  pri- 
marily had  in  mind  when  we  brought  out 
the  legislation.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  retroactivity.  If  they  were  left  out, 
the  primary  reason  for  this  legislation 
would  be  gone. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr,  MACHROWICZ  I  am  m  sym- 
pathy with  anyone  who  has  been  relo- 
cated and  has  an  extraordinary  cost,  but 
what  bothers  me  Is  this  Many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  including  myself,  are 
deluged  with  letters  from  people  who 
have  been  dislocated  because  of  the  road 
program.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
law  to  compensate  them.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman not  think  that  if  we  are  going  to 
compensate  people  in  the  situation  of 
which  he  speaks  we  should  also  make 
this  applicable  to  take  care  of  those  dis- 
located by  the  road  program  "^ 

Mr  BROYHILL.  Certainly.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  that, 

Mr,  MACHROWICZ.  In  that  respect 
this  is  special  legislation,  is  it  not? 

Mr,  BROYHILL,  It  is  not  special  leg- 
islation as  far  as  one  project  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  Federal  Anatlon  Agency- 
wide. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  It  Is  special  leg- 
islation because  it  does  not  take  care  of 
those  dislocated  by  the  road  program. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  do  not  know 
whether  an  amendment  to  that  effect 
would  be  held  not  in  order,  but  if  it  were 
held  in  order  I  would  certainly  support 
it.  One  of  the  objections  was  that  this 
does  not  go  far  enough.  I  hope  Members 
will  not  object  to  this  simply  becau.-ie  it 
does  not  go  as  far  as  many  Members 
would  have  it  go.  I  certainly  would  sup- 
port such  legislation. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROYHILL  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlem.an  from  Maryland, 

Mr  FOLE^',  The  gentleman  is  re- 
ferriiig  to  Chantilly  Airport     He  is  u.";ing 


this  particular  airfield  bought  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  as  an  example 
only.  The  merits  of  this  bill  should  be 
measured  not  by  whether  one  feels  Chan- 
tilly should  or  should  not  exist  but  by 
whether  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
.should  be  given  the  same  authority  as 
these  other  agencies  previously  referred 
to.  because  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
can  and  probably  will  move  into  various 
congressional  districts  throughout  the 
land.  This  particular  bill  will  be  appli- 
cable to  the  destruction  of  the  status  of 
homeowners  at  that  time  m  the  same 
respect  as  in  the  Chantillv  case 

Mr.  BROYHILL.     That  is  correct      I 

thank  the  gentleman  for  his  observation. 

Some    Members   have    expressed   the 

misgiving  that  this  would  be  a  handout 

or  windfall  for  some  of  these  people 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  wUl 
count.  [After  counting  ]  One  hundred 
and  fifteen  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  As  to  the  question 
whether  tliis  would  be  a  handout  or 
windfall  to  the  people  whose  property 
was  condemned,  such  is  not  the  case,  be- 
cause when  the  property  was  condemned 
they  could  not  receive  more  for  the 
propeny  than  the  real  appraised  value 
as  certified  by  a  qualified  appraiser.  In 
order  to  get  reimbursement  for  these 
damages  and  losses  and  moving  expenses 
they  would  have  to  submit  detailed, 
itemized  statements.  It  would  have  to 
meet  with  tl:e  approval  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  before  they  can  receive 
any  relief  under  this  legislation.  As  far 
as  the  question  of  precedent  is  con- 
cerned, that  IS  fully  covered  There  is 
ample  precedent.  The  only  objection  in 
that  regard  seems  to  be  that  we  do  not 
go  far  enough.  Any  Member  who  would 
like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  do  so.  but 
not  against  the  legislation,  is  perfectly 
privileged  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  I  yielc  to  the  gen- 
Uewi-man  from  Oregon, 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  You  have 
made  quite  a  persuasive  plea  for  the  peo- 
ple who  have  been  diskx-ated.  You  just 
said  that  if  adciiional  amendment  are 
offered  t^>  aid  other  peojile  who  had  the 
same  problem,  it  would  be  proper. 

Would  the  gentleman  support  an 
amendment  to  pay  all  of  the  people  who 
have  had  to  move  bt-cause  of  dislocation 
under  the  highAay  program,  the  $40  bil- 
lion Federal  highway  program?  You 
would  feel  all  those  people  should  be 
reimbursed^ 

Mr  BRuYHILL.  Any  American  citi- 
zen whose  property  was  cx)ndemned  and 
seized  by  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  reimbursed  for  all  damages. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Orepon.  Then  the 
gentleman  %ill  support  any  amendment 
of  that  natuie? 

Mr.  BROYHILL      Certaiiily. 
The    CHAIRMAN      The   time   of    the 
gentleman    from    Virginia     ;Mr.    Broy- 
hill]  has  again  expired 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 
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Mr  HARRIS     Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  BROYHILL      Certainly 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  would  like  to  say  to 

the  gentlewoman  she  recognizes  that  the 

Committee    on    Interstate    and    Forfi^in 

Commerce  does  not  have  jurisdiction  to 

make   this  law   .generally   applicable      I 

do   understand  that   the   Committee   on 

Government  Operation.s  doe.s  have  a  bill 

pending    before    it.    which    ha<    already 

pa,5sed  the  other  body,  df-alinir  with  the 

^■eneral   application  of    this    throughout 

the     Government       I     understand     the 

gentleman  from  Texas     Mr.  Brooks]   is 

going  to  givr^   the  committee  the  status 

of   that   a   little   later      So   therefore   I 

would  think    that    many   problems   that 

would  come  up  m  connection  with  the 

roads  program  would  have  to  be  worked 

out  with  the  appropriate  committee.    As 

a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  the  roads 

program   is   a  cooperative   program   be- 

twe<^n  the  Federal  Government  and  the 

States.      I    understand    the    States    are 

piv'^'n  the  re."ponsibility  of  obtaining  the 

rights-of-way,     I  am  not  familiar  with 

all   the   details,   but   those   problems   do 

arise     I  would  say.  as  tne  gentleman  did. 

if  It  can  te  worked  out  where  it  can  be 

apphed  generally,  where  the  Government 

asserts   the   power    of   eminent  domain 

and  goes  m  and  takes  people  from  their 

property,   then,   it  should  be  done  as  a 

matter  of  risht 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon  It  seems  to 
me  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
made  a  very  persuasive  argument  for  the 
defeat  of  this  bill,  and  for  the  House  to 
wait  until  this  general  bill  comes  out  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee, 
instead  of  passing  special  legislation 
which  IS  retroactive  for  this  particular 
group  m  one  particular  area 

Mr  HARRIS,  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  certainly  can  appre- 
ciate the  gentlewoman's  position  in  that 
regard,  but  I  would  like  to  remind  her 
that  there  i*;  a  feeling  that  such  authority 
should  not  be  retroactive  There  is 
some  feeling  about  the  retroactive  pro- 
vision which  IS  here  to  do  justice  to  the 
people  at  the  so-called  Chantilly  Airport 
area.  WTiat  the  gentlewoman  is  sug- 
gesting IS  to  postpone  a  decision,  which 
by  right  should  be  made,  and  apply  the 
same  justice  to  people  who  have  been 
moved  away   from  their   property 

Mr  HOEVEN  I  am  concerned  about 
the  precedent  being  set  here.  Do  I  un- 
derstand from  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  that  this  should  apply 
to  every  case  of  eminent  domain  m  which 
the  F'^ederal  Government  is  involved? 

Mr,  HARRIS  Not  at  all, 
I  Mr  HOEVEN  If  it  applies  to  high- 
ways where  land  is  taken  under  eminent 
domain  why  is  it  not  likewise  involved 
m  the  construction  of  Federal  buildings? 
Mr  H.ARRIS.  This  does  not  apply  to 
ar.ythmg  except  the  Federal  Aviation 
Aeency 

Mr  HOEVEN  You  are  setting  a  prec- 
edent What  Ls  sauce  for  the  goose  \s 
sauce  for  the  gander 


Mr  HARRI.^^  The  prece^lent  was  set 
years  atro  by  this  Congre.ss  when  au- 
thority was  extended  to  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  and  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  over  2  years 
:u'o 

Mr  Hrjp:VF.N  These  people  who  are 
displaced  through  an  act  of  eminent  do- 
main as  far  as  the  location  of  a  building 
IS  concerned,  have  to  move  to  other 
premises.  Should  not  their  expenses  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  taken  care  of 
in  the  price  paid  for  the  property. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    BROYHILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Can  the  gentleman  ad- 
vise me  whether  or  not  the  principle  set 
forth  in  the  proposed  bill  as  now  drafted 
would  extend  to  the  pajrment  of  damages 
for  leasehold  rights?  That  is  a  very, 
very  important  element  that  is  not  cov- 
ered under  present  proceedings  under 
eminent  domain  in  every  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  have  here,  if  the 
gentleman  cares  to  see  it,  a  list  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Engineers  of  the  Army, 
showing  typical  articles  reimbursable  for 
damages  that  would  come  under  this  and 
similar  acts. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  that  leaseholds  are  not  in- 
cluded? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  a  matter  that  is  taken  into 
consideration  when  the  fair  value  of  the 
property  is  arrived  at. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  iH.R.  2467)  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  7.  1950,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  reim- 
burse owners  and  tenants  of  lands  ac- 
quired for  Chantilly  Airport,  for  their 
moving  expenses,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
reason  for  the  Committee's  rising  is  to 
permit  other  important  bills  or  confer- 
ence reports  to  be  called  up  and  dis- 
posed of?  And  is  it  not  intended  that 
the  Committee  shall  resume  its  sitting 
when  these  matters  have  been  con- 
cluded? 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE   FROM   THE 
SENATE 

A  f  irtiir-r  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGou-n,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  m  which  the  concur- 
rence  of   the    House   is    requested,    bills 


and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 

the  following  titles: 

H.R.  4546.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
P  Copln: 

H.R  5064.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  marking  of  im- 
ported articles  and  containers; 

H.R.  10378  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adolf 
B  JochnlcK; 

HR.  12533  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  to  Increase  the  penalties  for 
violation  of  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

H.J.  Res  722,  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  708.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Gulam; 

S.  882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of 
J   B.  White; 

S.  1377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blagoje 
Popadlch; 

S  2427  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlktorla 
Stefanla  Cranak; 

S.  3146.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  to  donate  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  other  agricultural  commodities  for 
use  in  home  economic  ocurses; 

S.  3247.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 9.  1959  (73  SUt.  473) .  to  provide  that 
payment  for  the  lands  covered  by  such  act 
may  be  made  on  a  deferred  basis; 

S  3432  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Brlgantl: 

S  3507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Er- 
nest Mountain: 

S  3633.  An  act  to  protect  farm  and  ranch 
operators  making  certain  land  use  changes 
under  the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram against  loss  of  acreage  aUotments; 

S.  3616.  An  act  to  deny  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  In  suits  on  claims  arising  out  of 
the  negligent  operation  of  vehicles  owned  or 
controlled  by  it  and  operated  by  its  em- 
ployees In  the  p>€rformance  of  their  official 
duties,  the  defense  of  governmental  Immu- 
nity, to  relieve  such  employees  of  liability  In 
such  ca«es  to  third  persona,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3759.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
Auburn  University,  Auburn.  Ala  ; 

S  3769  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended; 

S.  3770  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  aa 
amended; 

S.  3771.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939,  as 
amended; 

S.  3772.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended;   and 

S  3773.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended; 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  2585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Lue  Fan  (also  known  as  Josephine  Pook- 
Lau),  Joseph  Lue  Pan  (also  known  as  Joseph 
Lew-Pan),  and  Aura  Joan  Lue  Fan 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H,J.  Res.  397)  en- 
titled "A  joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  re- 
settlement of  certain  refugees,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
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conference  asked  by  the  Hoi.ise  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  V\o  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr  Eastland,  Mr. 
KEFAtrvER,  and  Mr  Dirksen  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  oi  the  Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL   APPROPRIATIONS, 

1961 

Mr.  BOLLI.NCK  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  tlie  f.  Uowing  privileged 
resolution  (H  Rt.s  ,596 — Rept.  No.  2085) , 
which  was  refeirec  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  bill  H.R. 
12740  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  shall  be  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  the  Senate  amendments 
considered  In  the  Houfe. 

.M:  HOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  596  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  bill  H.R. 
12740  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  shall  be  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  the  Senate  amendments 
considered   In   the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  now  consider  the  resolution? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  yeas  had  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not 
consideration  require  unanimous  con- 
sent? 

The  SPEAKER  It  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  i 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pre-sent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  E)oorkeep>er  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  291,  nays  79,  not  voting  62, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  177) 
YEAS— 291 

Abbltt  Baker  Bonner 

Abernethy  Baldwin  Boykln 

Adair  Baring  Br&demaa 

Addonlzlo  Barr  Bray 

Albert  Barrett  Breeding 

Alexander  Barry  Brewster 

Allen  Bass,  ns.  Brock 

Anderson,  Bass,  Tenn.  Brooks.  La. 

Mont,  Bates  Brooks,  Tex 

Andrews  Beckworth  Broomfleld 

Anfuso  Bennett,  Fla.  Brown,  Oa. 

Arends  Bennett,  Mich.  Brown.  Mo. 

Ashley  Blalnlk  BroyhlU 

Ashmore  Boggs  Burke  Ky. 

Asplnall  Boland  Burke  Mass. 

Avery  Boiling  Burleson 

Ayres  Bolton  Byrne  Pa. 


Byrnes.  Wis, 

Hogan 

McGlniey 

Cahlll 

Holifield 

McGv  ■.  em 

CHnfield 

Holland 

Miichri'vrlcz 

Cannon 

Holt 

M.ignuson 

Casey 

Holtzm&n 

M;»  h  0  n 

Chlperfleld 

Horan 

.M..--hall 

Church 

Huddleston 

M:,r''.:-; 

Clark 

Hull 

W   .'  •  .'.fWF 

Coad 

Ikard 

May 

Coffin 

Inouye 

PoweU 

Oohelan 

Irwin 

Price 

CoUner 

Jarman 

Prokop 

Cook 

Jennings 

Puclnstl 

Cooley 

Jensen 

Rabaut 

Corbett 

Johnson,  Calif 

.   Rains 

Cunningham 

Johnson,  Colo 

Randall 

Cunin 

Johnson,  Md. 

Ray 

Curtis,  Mass, 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Reece,  Tenn, 

Curtis,  Mo, 

Jonas 

Rees.  Kans 

Daddarlo 

Jones,  Mo. 

Reuss 

Dague 

Judd 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Daniels 

Karsten 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Davis.  Tenn 

Karth 

Roberts 

Delaney 

Kasem 

Rodlno 

Dent 

Kastenmeler 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Denton 

Kelly 

Rogers,  Fla 

Devlne 

KUday 

Roger*  Mass, 

DlngeU 

KUgore 

Rogers,  Tex, 

Dixon 

King,  Calif. 

Rooney 

Donohue 

King,  Utah 

Roosevelt 

Dorn.N  Y. 

Klrwan 

Rostenkowskl 

Dorn.  8  C 

Kltchln 

RouBh 

Downing 

Kowaiskl 

Rutherford 

Doyle 

Kyi 

Santangelo 

Dulskl 

Lane 

Saund 

Dwyer 

Langen 

Saylor 

Elliott 

Laakford 

Schwengel 

Everett 

Lennon 

Scott 

Evlns 

Leslnski 

Selden 

Fallon 

Levering 

Sheppard 

Parbsteln 

Llbonatl 

Shipley 

Pascell 

Loser 

Bikes 

Fclghan 

McCormack 

Sisk 

Fenton 

McDoweU 

Slack 

Fisher 

McPall 

Smith,  Miss, 

Flood 

Merrow 

Smith   Va 

Flynt 

Metcalf 

Spence 

Fogarty 

Miller.  Clem 

Springer 

Foley 

MUlB 

Staggers 

Forand 

Moeller 

Stratton 

Forrester 

Monagan 

Stubblefield 

Fountain 

M'jntoya 

Sullivan 

Frellnghuysen 

Moorhead 

Teller 

Frtedel 

Morgan 

Thomas 

Fulton 

Morrl.«;.  N   Mox 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Gallagher 

Morrison 

Thompson,  Tex 

Garmatz 

Moes 

Thornberry 

Gary 

Moulder 

Ton 

GathlngB 

Multer 

Trimble 

George 

Mumma 

Tuck 

Glalmo 

Murphy 

Udall 

OUbert 

Murray 

TTUman 

Granahan 

Nat,cher 

Vanlk 

Grant 

Nelsen 

Van  Zandt 

Gray 

Nix 

Wallhauser 

Green.  Oreg 

Norblad 

Walter 

Griffiths 

Norrell 

Watts 

Gubser 

O'Brien,  m. 

Whitener 

Hagen 

O'Brien,  NY. 

Whitten 

Halleck 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Wlar 

Hardy 

OHara,  Mich. 

Williams 

Harpis 

OKonskl 

Willis 

Harmon 

Oliver 

Wilson 

Harris 

Osmers 

Wlnstead 

Hays 

Patman 

Wlthrow 

Hebert 

Perkins 

Wolf 

Hechler 

Pfost 

Yates 

Hemphill 

PhUbln 

Young 

Herlong 

Poage 

Zablockl 

Hoeven 

Poff 

Hoffman,  ni. 

Porter 

NAYS— 79 

Alger 

Derounlan 

Lindsay 

Andersen, 

Derwlnskl 

Lipscomb 

Minn, 

Dooley 

McCuUoch 

Bailey 

Dowdy 

McDonotigh 

Becker 

Ford 

Mclntlre 

Belcher 

Ooodell 

Mainiard 

Berry 

Griffin 

Ma.'-u!i 

Betts 

Gross 

Mf-ader 

Boech 

Haley 

Mever 

Bow 

Halpern 

Mlrhe; 

Brown,  Ohio 

Henderson 

M-lie.'    N  Y. 

Budge 

Hess 

M:..;keu 

Cederberg 

Hle.stand 

M::. shall 

Chamberlain 

Hoffman.  Mich 

M  >ore 

Chelf 

Hoamer 

Ostertag 

Chenoweth 

Johannen 

Pe.;^ 

Collier 

Kee 

r;.:;L.n 

C>>nte 

Keith 

P;rnle 

Cramer 

Laird 

Quie 

Davis,  Oa. 

Latt« 

Rhodes,  ▲!!& 

Riehlman 

Roblson 

St  George 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Si'.er 


Alford 

Auchlncloss 

Barden 

Baumhart 

Bentley 

Batch 

Bowles 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Carnahan 

Celler 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Durham 

Edmondson 

Fino 

Flynn 

Frazler 

Gavin 

Glenn 

Green.  Pa. 


Simpson  Van  Pelt 

Smith,  Ciilif.       Wampler 
Taber  Weaver 

Teague,  Calif       Wels 
Thomson,  Wyo.  Westland 


Tollefson 

Utt 

NOT  VOTING 

Harrison 

Healey 

Jackson 

Jones,  Ala 

Kearns 

Keogh 

Kilbvim 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Lafore 

Landrum 

McMillan 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Mach 

Madden 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Mitchell 
Morris.  Okla. 
O'NelU 


Wharton 


62 

Piia.sman 

Pllcher 

Preston 

Qulclev 

Kilpv 

K.vei-s  S  C 

Sheiiey 

Short 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Kans. 

Steed 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Taylor.  NY. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Vinson 

Walnwrlght 

WldnaU 

Wright 

Younger 

Zelenko 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
there)  the  House  agreed  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Keogh  and  Mr  Buckley  for,  with  Mr. 
Wamwright  against. 

Mr,  Burdlck  and  Mr.  Healey  for,  wltl.  Mr 
Younger  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  and  Mr  Thompson  of 
Louisiana  for.  with  Mr.  Gavin  against. 

Mr  Auchlncloss  and  Mr  Riley  for,  with 
Mr.  Jackson  against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  and  Mr  Morris  of  Okla- 
homa for.  with  Mr.  Blnox  against. 

Mr  Glenn  and  M'  H.-irrlaon  for,  with  Mr. 
Bentley  against. 

Mr.  Alford  and  Mr.  Carnahan  for,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Kansas  against. 

Mr.  Celler  and  Mr.  Zelenko  for,  with  Mr. 
Pino  against. 

Mr.  George  P  Miller  and  Mr.  Shelley  for, 
with  Mr  Kearns  against. 

Mr.  Bowles  and  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania 
for.  with  Mr.  Kllbiu-n  against. 

Mr.  Prazler  and  Mr  O'Neill  for,  with  Mr 
Lafore  against. 

Mr.  Madden  and  Mr  M,-.ck  for,  with  Mr. 
Short  against. 

Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr  Macdonald  for,  with 
Mr.  Taylor  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Preston  and  Mr  Vinson  for,  wlt.h  Mr 
Batimhart  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Dtirhsma  with  M:    Widnall. 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr  E\T:RETT  Mr 
OLIVER,  and  Mr  PATMAN  changed 
their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea."' 

Mr  FORD.  Mr,  GOODELL  Mr. 
TEAGUE  of  California,  Mr  LINDSAY; 
Mr.  PELI.Y,  X!:  NTAILLIARD,  Mr  L.^T- 
TA,  Mr  HENDERSON  Mr  TOLLEF- 
SON, Mr,  KEITH,  Mr  CriNTE.  Mr. 
MILLIKEN.  and  Mr  DOOLEY  changed 
their  voles  from    yea"  to     nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  door?  were  opened. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  and  to  myself  at  this  time 
such  tmie  a,*-  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  resolution.  596,  will 
make  it  possible,  when  adopie<i,  for  the 
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House  of  Representatives  lo  r..:.,sider  the 
supplemental  appropnatioi;  bill,  H.R. 
12740.  and  the  Senate  amf'ndment.s  to 
that  bill.  There  are  a  nurr.ber  of  such 
aniendment5,  some  of  which  arp  con- 
troversial. I  am  told  n.fre  will  be 
action  on  the  part  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  concur  m  some  amendments 
and  t*i  disagree  with  others. 

Ail  thi.s  resolution  does  is  to  make  it 
po.ssible  for  the  House  to  work  its  will 
on  the  .=;upplemfntal  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment's  th^r-.'-o 

The  one  Senate  amendment  that  I 
understand  is  most  urgent  is  that  one 
which  relates  to  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  money  for  which  is 
included  in  the  Senate  amendment  in 
the  amount  of  $73  million.  The  urgency 
i.s  that  the  people  who  are  going  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  representatives  of  other 
countries  on  this  particular  item  feel 
when  they  go  to  the  negotiation  meeting. 
in  the  matter  of  just  a  few  days,  they 
should  have  the  American  contribution 
m  hand. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  verj-  clear 
we  .should  follow  this  procedure  and 
adopt  the  rule. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  explained  this  resolution  in  a 
very  clear  manner.  In  the  event  this 
rule  is  adopted,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  there  will  be  allowed  1  hour  of  de- 
bate on  each  amendment.  Is  that  cor- 
rect ■^ 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  may  say  to  the 
eentleman  rh^r-  '.v:i:  b*'  no  limitation. 
We  will  debate  these  amendments  thor- 
oughly, but  I  hope  that  wp  do  not  spend 
more  than  an  hour  on  all  17  of  them. 

Mr.  ALLF:N  I  understand  that  1 
hour  may  be  requested  on  each  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  amendment  may  be 
adopted  with  up  to  1  hour's  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
r^maik.^  and  to  include  extraneous 
ma*'»r 


The    SPEAKER. 


Is 

the 


there    objection 
gentleman  from 


to   the  request   of 

Ohio? 

I  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOW  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that 
in  debate  on  this  rule  the  House  should 
know  that  thp  ma:n  item  in  the  bill,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  prop- 
erly stated,  the  most  important  item  in 
the  bill,  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  the 
International  Development  Association, 
commonly  known  as  IPA,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  several  days  a?o. 

This  is  a  new  lending  organization  in 
which  other  nations  are  going  to  join 
with  us  in  contribution  so  that  loans 
may  be  made  to  the  various  countries 
of  the  world.  I  voted  against  IDA,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  item  in  the  supplemental 
bill  because  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been 
properly  considered.  But  Mr.  Anderson 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  going  to  be 
ensair^Ki  m  these  negotiations  before 
Ion.'    and  he  thinks  this  is  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  few  of  the  facts  so 


that  they  will  know  exactly  what  they 
are  doing  on  this  vote. 

A  number  of  countries,  some  of  them 
with  hard  currencies  and  some  wiili  soft 
currencies,  part  1  and  part  2  of  the  IDA 
bill,  will  be  making  contributions.  The 
total  contribution  by  the  United  States 
will  be  $320  million,  which  is  more  than 
the  combined  total  of  the  other  hard 
mor.ey  countries. 

The  point  I  should  like  to  make  par- 
ticularly is  that  although  the  record 
shows  and  they  tell  us  these  various 
nations  are  going  to  make  the  contribu- 
tions to  these  funds,  practically  every 
country  that  is  making  a  contribution  to 
the  fund  is  also  receiving  money  under 
mutual  security  from  the  United  States 
in  very  substantial  amounts. 

In  most  instances  they  are  getting 
mutual  security  in  a  greater  amount 
than  they  are  contributing  to  this  In- 
ternational Development  Association. 
So.  actually  what  we  are  doing.  I  think, 
is  paying  the  whole  thing. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  It  shows 
here  that  Afghanistan  is  going  to  pay 
into  this  fund  a  little  over  a  million  dol- 
lars, but  we  are  going  to  give  to  Afghan- 
istan, under  the  mutual  security  bill, 
which  you  passed,  $4.5  million — over  $3 
million  more  than  tliey  are  contributing 
to  this.  And  I  could  go  down  the  list, 
but  I  shall  put  them  in  the  Record, 
which  you  probably  will  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read.  Many  of  these  na- 
tions are  classified.  The  United  King- 
dom is  classified.  But  they  are  receiving 
something,  although  they  are  contribut- 
ing to  this. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  so 
much  to  have  the  attention  of  the  House 
because  we  have  had  a  little  talk  about 
fiscal  responsibility  in  the  last  couple  of 
days.  But  here  is  $320  million,  and  if 
you  take  the  amount  we  are  contribut- 
ing into  this  foreign  aid,  it  is  consider- 
ably more. 

In  our  State  Department  hearings — 
and  I  hope  you  will  get  them  and  look 
at  them— for  State.  Justice,  and  the 
Judiciary,  we  have,  starting  on  page  999 
clear  through  to  page  1008.  a  series  of 
tables.  Here  they  are.  And  in  each  of 
those  tables  are  practically  every  one  of 
these  countries  that  now  say  they  are 
going  to  contribute  to  this  fund  to  make 
these  loans. 

Now,  these  tables  show  the  uncollected 
contributions  to  international  organiza- 
tions by  these  foreign  countries.  Now, 
these  countries  that  now  say  they  are 
going  to  come  in  and  contribute  to  this 
fund  in  order  to  make  loans,  although 
we  are  paying  them  a  substantial 
amount  under  mutual  security,  are  here 
Listed  as  being  delinquent  in  their  pay- 
ments to  other  international  organiza- 
tions. And  it  just  seems  to  me.  my  col- 
leagues, that  the  day  has  come,  if  we 
are  going  to  go  into  things  of  this  kind 
to  wait.  Why  do  we  not  wait?  Let  them 
go  forward  with  the  negotiations,  but 
let  us  wait  and  see  whether  these  other 
nations  that  are  listed  here  actually  put 
their  money  into  this  bank,  because  if 
we  put  it  in  and  the  bank  gets  started, 
then  you  know  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Commitments  are  going  to  be  made  and 


wp  are  going  to  have  to  keep  our  com- 
mitments. I  think  that  this  thing  in  a 
■upr^lemental  bill  is  in  the  wrong  place. 
Htrt  is  the  list.  Each  one  of  them  I  can 
show  you  with  pencil  marks  receiving 
mutual  security.  And  I  think  this  is 
one  time  that  we  can  say,  well,  let  us 
just  slow  down  a  little  bit;  let  us  wait 
and  see  whether  or  not  the  other  nations 
wiU  contribute  to  this  bank.  Let  us  wait 
and  see  whether  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  put  in  $320  million.  This  Ls  $73  mil- 
lion. I  must  say,  to  be  frank  with  the 
House,  there  is  $73  million  in  the  sup- 
plemental bill,  but  the  rest  will  come. 
This  is  a  matter  that  I  am  terribly  con- 
cerned about,  and  I  think  you  should  be, 
when  you  talk  about  fiscal  responsibility 
Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio — and  I  have 
listened  very  attentively  to  what  he  had 
to  say — are  there  any  other  loan  funds 
for  the  purpose  for  which  this  fimd 
could  be  used? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  there  are  For  In- 
.stance.  the  World  Bank  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  There  are  a  number  of 
them.  And  we  have  made  a  lot  of  loans 
under  mirtual  security. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  And  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  in  the  supplemental, 
can  that  be  used? 

Mr.  BOW.  It  could  have  been,  but  it 
happens  that  we  struck  out  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  the  other  day  on  a  point 
of  order  that  will  prevent  those  fimds 
from  being  switched. 

But  they  could  do  that  now;  they  do 
not  need  this. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Someone  said  here 
the  other  day  that  there  were  six  other 
funds  that  could  be  used;  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BOW.  That  Is  correct,  they  could 
be  used;  and  it  .seems  to  me  that  we 
should  wait  and  see  so  far  as  this  item 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Of  course,  some  of  those 
other  loan  funds  are  not  on  a  par  with 
this,  because  some  of  those  funds  can- 
not loan  and  receive  in  payment  soft 
currencies;  they  deal  only  in  hard  cur- 
rencies. The  International  Development 
A.ssociation  may  loan  and  receive  in 
payment  soft  currencies.  That  is  item 
No.  1. 

Mr.  BOW.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  that  may  be 
item  No.  1,  that  we  cannot  get  back 
hard  currencies  for  these  loans.  But  we 
have  so  much  of  this  soft  currency  all 
over  the  world  today,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  with  it.  We  have  it  all  over  the 
world.  I  should  like  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  to  tell  me  what  we  are  going 
to  do  with  it  and  when.  If  ever,  we  are 
going  to  get  back  any  of  this  money. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  other  day  we  had  an 
amendment  before  us  to  provide  the  use 
of  some  of  our  soft  currency  for  the  con- 
struction of  hospitals  and  institutions  of 
that  sort,  in  various  countries.    We  had 
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to  get  dollars  appropriated  in  order  to 
buy  those  foreign  euiTMieles  from  our- 
selves, from  the  Treasury.  And  the 
House  was  reluctant  to  put  up  the  dol- 
lars to  buy  the  money  from  ourselves. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  hospital  he  refers  to  was  a 
hospital  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Why 
can  we  not  take  American  dollars  and 
go  into  areas  such  as  in  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky,  where  there 
are  depressed  areas,  right  here  in  our 
own  country,  and  where  our  own  people 
need  these  funds?  Are  we  going  to  con- 
tinue to  put  this  money  into  this  kind 
of  an  area?  Of  course,  it  has  done  some 
good  in  some  areas. 

Mr.  JUDD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOW  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further. 

Mr  JUDD.  Do  you  think  you  could 
use  Polish  zlotys  to  build  hospitals  in 
Pennsylvania  or  Ohio  or  Minnesota? 

Mr.  BOW.  No:  but  here  is  a  figure 
of  $320  million  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
tribute to  this  Association.  And  we  are 
going  to  take  more  soft  currencies  for 
some  of  tho.se  loans.  I  v.ould  rather  see 
$55  million  go  to  some  of  these  areas  in 
our  country  under  a  depressed -areas 
bill. 

Mr  JUDD  I  grant  you,  that  is  de- 
sirable. But  with  respect  to  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  inquired  why  they 
could  not  go  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  to  get  the  money.  Perhaps  they 
could,  but  in  that  case  we  would  have  to 
furnish  all  of  it.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  If  the  loan  is  made  through 
IDA,  a  good  deal  of  the  money  would 
come  from  other  countries.  Is  it  not 
better  for  us  to  provide  only  part  of  It 
than  to  provide  all  of  it? 

Mr.  BOW.  Here,  for  instance,  we  are 
giving  Afghanistan  $4 '2  million  and  they 
are  going  to  contribute  $1  million. 

Mr.  JUDD.  But  Australia  and  Can- 
ada and  others  in  that  list  are  con- 
tributing We  are  not  giving  them 
money  under  mutual  security.  Should 
we  not  get  some  help  from  them  instead 
of  no  help  at  all? 

Mr  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned Australia  and  Canada,  and  he 
might  have  also  mentioned  Finland  and 
Sweden.  But  here  is  a  list:  Australia, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany. 
Italy,  Netherlands,  United  Kingdom- 
all  classified  as  to  amounts.  But  they 
are  getting  mutual  security. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
the  remarks  he  has  made  about  the 
situation  in  West  Virginia.  I  should 
like  to  remind  him  that  twice  in  the  past 
2  years  the  Congress  has  passed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  loans  to  distressed 
areas,  and  that  action  resulted  in  Presi- 
dential vetoes.  Now,  today,  the  State 
Department  comes  along  and  overnight 
says  they  must  have  $73  million  to  set 
up  this  new  fund. 

Mr.  BOW.     What  the  gentleman  from 
West   Virginia  says   is   true,   of  course. 


But  if  we  had  had  a  $55  million  de- 
pressed-areas bill,  which  would  have 
taken  care  of  most  of  these  areas,  that 
would  not  have  happened.  But  I  do 
agree  with  what  the  gentleman  ha,s  said. 
He  has  stated  the  fact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  could  take  the 
largest  alleged  contributor  to  this  new 
lending  agency.  Great  Britain,  with  a 
$131  million  contribution  They  are  so 
hard  up  they  cannot  pay  us  a  cockeyed 
dime  on  the  $13  billion  that  they  owe'us. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  we  have  Ethiopia  listed  as  a  con- 
tributor for  $55,000,  and  we  are  giving 
them  $5  million,  plus  certain  clas.'^if.ed 
amounts.  Ghana  is  coming  in  for  $2.- 
036,000.  We  are  giving  them  $1,200,000 
plus  a  classified  amount.  These  are 
listed  right  down  the  line,  the  countries 
to  which  we  are  contributing  money. 
That  was  taken  out.  But  this  $73  mil- 
lion was  put  back  in. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  must  rise  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  the  very  able  and 
honest  presentation  he  has  made  rela- 
tive to  this  matter.  I  thmk  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  the  road  in  making 
these  great  contributions,  loans,  and 
giveaways  to  these  nations  that  should 
be  able,  most  of  them  now,  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet,  when  there  are  six  large 
agencies  now  that  can  lend  money  all 
over  the  world  and  also  give  it  away  all 
over  the  world,  in  addition  to  about  20 
smaller  agencies  that  give  FV^deral  aid  to 
foreign  countries.  I  certainly  mu.st  go 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
take  the  position  that  we  had  best  start 
now  to  look  after  our  own  finances  and 
to  see  to  it  that  the  time  will  not  come 
when  we  will  have  no  money  to  give  to 
anybody,  including  ourselves. 

Mr.  BOW.     I  sincerely  hope  that  on 

this  last  day  we  will  not  take  this  up  but 

come  back  in  August  and  debate  it  fully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tables  I  have  referred 

to  I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

INTSHNATIONAL   DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Schedule  A — Initial  subscriptions 
[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars' ) 


Mutual  security 

.sabscripiions 
(class' classified) 

Amount 

Parti 
AustnUia 

an  18 

AiL^ria 

ClaM 

5  04 

Belgium 

Clas 

22  70 

Canada 

37  83 

Denmark 

Class 

8.74 

Finland 

3  88 

France 

Rlaaa 

5Z96 

Oprmany 

ClasB 

52  96 

Italy 

Class 

18. 16 

Japan 

1.300,000+clas8 

33  59 

Luxembom^.. 

1  01 

Netherlands 

ClMf 

27  74 

Norway 

Claia.... 

6  72 

8  weden 

10.09 

Union  of  Soath  Africa 

10.09 

United  Kingdom. 

Cla*. 

131.14 

United  States 

320  29 

Subtotal 

763.07 

Schedule  A — Initial  subscnptions — Con. 
[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars  'j 


Part  II 


Mutual  security 

subscriptions 
(class -classified) 


AfRhanistJUu 

.Argentina. 

BoUvia.. 

Braril , 

Burma. 1., 

Ceylon. r. 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba ___ 

Dominican  Republic 

Kcuador  

El  Salvador 

Kthiopla 

(ihana 

(irei'ce 

( I  uatemala. —..... 

Haiti    I 

Uonduras . 

Iceland.. 

India    "[ 

Indonesia 

Iran    

Inui    nil 

Ireland . I 

Israel 

Jordan II 

Korea 

Lebatum.. 

Llbva 

Malaya 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Nicaragua 

Pakistan I 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

PhUlppinee 

Saudi  Arabia. 

Spain 

Sudan 

Thailand- 

TunUla 

Turkey 

United  Arab  Republic.. 

X'ruguay 

Venezuela 

Vietnam 

Yugoslavia 


4,SOO,00(H-clas8. 
l,180,000-(-claa6. 
2,550,000+clas8. 
7  500.000-|-clas8. 

class 

1,700,000 

2,895,000+claaB. 
2,400,00o4-ClaM. 
2,100,000-Hla«- 
1,290,000 


280,000 

2,300,000+cla8S. 

1,200,000 

8,000,000+clan 

1,200,000 

650,000+claaB... 
2.3O0,00O+cbUB. 
2,745,000+clan. 
l,5fiO,000-)-cla8S. 


8,900.000      

7,S00,000-)-class 
£,4O0,00O+cla8s. 
1,000,000.^ 


l,100,000-|-class 

1,750,000+class. 

7,500,000+cla8B. 

800,000 

2,SOO,000+clas8. 


Subtotal. 
Total 


720,000 

l.OOO.OOO+daas. 
800,000-(-class  . 
7,000,000-f-cla8S. 

1.610,000.    

I,800,000-|-cla88. 
2,800,000+clas8. 
S,000,000-|-class. 

Class.. 

1,000,000+class. 
8,300,000+claa8. 
4,300,000-(-clas8. 
2,200,000-f- class. 
4,400,000-)-dass. 
1.800,000+class. 

Class 

Class 

4,800.000+clas8. 
3,000.000+clas8.. 


Amount 


1.01 

18.83 

1.06 

18. 81 

2.03 

3.03 

3.  S3 

30.28 

S.SS 

.20 

4.71 

.40 

.65 

.30 

.50 

2  36 

2.52 

.40 

.78 

.30 

.10 

4a  35 

11.10 

4.54 

.76 

3.03 

1.68 

.30 

1.26 

.45 

1.01 

2.53 

8.74 

8.58 

.80 

10.  OB 

.03 

.30 

1.77 

5.04 

3.70 

10.00 

1.01 

3.08 

1.51 

6.80 

6.08 

1.06 

7.06 

l.il 

4.04 


236.93 


1,000.00 


>  In  terms  of  U.S.  dollars  of  the  weight  and  fineness  in 
effect  on  Jan.  1,  1960. 

Public   debts   of   part   I   countries,    Interna- 
tional Dei^eUypment  Association 

[Expressed  in  U.S.  dollar  equivalents] 


Gross  debt  of  cen- 
tral governments  < 

Country 

Total 
debt 

Per 
capite 
debt 

Australia . 

^MiOioiu 
33,604 

716 
6,952 

20,220 

1,190 

538 

16,037 
5,867 

10,050 
2,663 
4,911 
1,234 
3,706 
3,217 

77,700 
380,500 

io!.  > 

Austria. „ 

Belgium-Luxembourg '      

Canada 

101 

737 

1  155 

Denmark . 

258 

Finland 

122 

France 

357 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan ...... 

113 

215 

29 

Nethwlands 

433 

Norway 

Sweden 

Union  of  South  Africa 

United  Kingdom 

345 

497 

220 

1,492 

United  Sutes 

1,006 

<  Debt  data  for  foreign  countries  as  of  latest  dates 
available  (Finland,  1958;  other  countries,  1060).  Dsita 
for  the  United  States  as  of  May  31,  1960. 

>  Not  available  separately. 

Note.— International  comparisons  of  public  debt  data 
are  diflSeult  to  evaluate,  because  of  substantial  economic 
and  fiscal  dissimilarities  between  countries  A  number 
of  foreign  countries  have  devalued  their  currencies  In 
relation  to  the  dollar  during  the  postwar  period,  thus 
reducing  their  public  debt  total  when  expre^ed  in  terms 
of  dollars. 


^f 


i* 
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U.VCOLLE'  TK 


IS  '-KTBrTTONS    TO    I.NTERJS ATIONAL 
C>Pi'    \  MZ.\TI0N8 


The  next  list  of  Insertions  Is  a  number  of  statements  with  regard  to  eontrit)Utlons 
OTCr  a  number  of  calendar  y«ar».  which  sets  forth  the  amounta  of  uncollected  oootri- 
bntlons  to  these  varloas  International  organizations. 

(The  list  refen-P"!  to  follows:) 

U.VITED    NaTIO.NS 

Contribution*  tlcUernent  as  of  Dec.  SI,  1959,  for  the  organization' s 
calendar  years  1957-69  * 

t^U.VI.VIARY 


Caleriiliir  yr:\r 

Total  due 

Amount 
rp<^ived 

Percent 
received 

Balance 

due 

1967 

$49,088,050 
61.  too.  000 
61,500,000 

$49. 023, 871 
4aS98,449 
5.5,  163,  696 

99.87 
94  95 
89.70 

$6.5, 179 

MM J 

2.601,561 

MOO 

6,336.304 

r.N  COLLECTED  CO.NTRIBUTIONS 


CiHintry 


Caieodar 
year  1957 


Calendar 
year  1958 


Argentina... 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Bulgaria 

Bonaa 

Chile- 

China;. 

Coeu  Rica.. 

Cuba 

Bcuador 

Kl  Salvador. 

Bthtopla 

Qreee* 

OoBtemala. . 
Haiti  


Honduras. 
Hungary . . 

India. 

Iraq. 


Ivael 

Libya  

Nicaragua 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

PhUtpplnet. 

Pobnd  

Rumania 

Pnain 

Ukmfnlan  S  S.R 

Ignited  Ara'j  KepubUc. 

Uruguay 

Yeman 


$0v«30 


«20 


Total. 


«30,835 


12,312 
2,167,929 

2,990 
100,  678 


1,300 


•31 
183,  <«7 


Calendar 
year  1969 


Total 


$40;  815 
200,000 
161,623 

19,381 

44,209 

458 

140,038 

2,  736,  374 

22,062 
131,032 

12,187 


18.179 


84.921 


65,179 


18.248 
67.703 
18,179 


2,601,551 


22,660 

41,155 

3.168 

30,898 

21,784 

231.5.58 

360.353 

42.U7I 

.50,000 

22,062 

1«,  751 

140,000 

18.841 

22.063 

12.663 

133,  »(4 

301.184 

105,  318 

481.690 

504,862 

150,850 

63,630 

32.063 


6.336,304 


$49,815 

20a000 

161.523 

49^864 

44,209 

4.58 

152,340 

4,904,303 

2.5.  a52 

341.  610 

12,187 

1,300 

22,560 

41.  15,5 

3,168 

20^898 

22,415 

395,  .'25 

350.353 

42,071 

50,000 

22.083 

16.761 

140.000 

18,841 

40,861 

12.653 

123.944 

361,  184 

lai,  318 

4X1,690 

504,852 

lee,  107 

176, 144 

401,241 


9,003.034 


t«  No  unpaid  contributions  prior  to  these  years. 

I  UNESCO 

Contributions  siatement  as  of  Nov.  SO,  1959,  for  the  Organization's 
calendar  years  1956-59  * 

'  SUM.MARY 


Calenilar  year 

Total  due 

A  mount 
received 

Percent 

received 

Balance 

due 

1988 

n.*--   

$10. 585. 712 
11.6fia627 
U.  770. 035 
12.814.034 

Sia  049, 775 
11.018.404 

la  884.  849 
10.  .55.V  989 

94.94 
94  57 
92.48 
82.38 

$635,937 
631223 

l*'.tf 

88.5.186 
2,2.58,045 

UNCOLLECTED   CONTRIBUTIONS 


Country 

Calendar 
year  1966 

Calendar 
year  1967 

Calendar 
year  1968 

Calendar 
year  1969 

Total 

Aighani.stan. 

$7,207 

133,047 

13,470 

146,120 

5,126 

36,548 

20,594 

64.685 

4,872 

28,872 

105,075 

990 

5,653 

^488 

$7,207 

275.752 

13.470 

146,  120 

19.791 

36,548 

20,594 

1.  715,  378 

4,872 

49.  .';96 

189,  rn 

990 
5,653 
6,488 

Argentina 

$13,524 

$129, 181 

Au.^trla 

Iie!,;ium 

------ -^-. 

Bolivia 

$4,203 

4,500 

5,872 

Byelorussian  S.8.R 

Chile 

China 

631.734 

561,737 

567,222 

Cosu  Rica-    

Cuba 

Ctt.>choslovakla ._    

FcuaUor 





5i^  'zV 
M  5-',-. 

Kl  .'Salvador 

Ethiopia 





— 

Contribution''  s:a:'rn-n.t  as  of  .Vw.  SO,  1959,  for  the  Oryaniza- 
tion't  caU-Tular  year$  1956-59 ' — Continned 
UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS — Continued 


Country 

CTaieBdar 
yew  1066 

Calendar 

year  1967 

Calendar 
year  1968 

Calendar 
yearioao 

Totnl 

Oennany 

$648 

36.630 

.5,501 

4.763 

6,136 

80,3.56 

661 

6,940 

419 

4,928 

4.684 

40,367 

4,.V» 

6.136 

10,062 

137.238 

13.000 

100.806 

6.488 

6.407 

140.966 

2.856 

1,067,987 

13,800 

12.717 

$648 

26.530 

5..WI 

4.783 

0.908 

145,  9J2 

651 

6,940 

419 

4,928 

4.J84 

40.367 

4.  ,559 

14.483 

10,0.52 

137,238 

13.000 

100, 305 

6,4X8 

^4n7 

140.966 

2,85C 

1.087,067 

48.060 

12,717 

Greece 

Ooatemala .... 



Haiti _ 

Honduras.    .. 

$86 

46.088 

$4,607 
80,498 

Hungary 

Italy 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Nepal      

._  ._ 

Nicaragua 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

4.600 

4.0B7 

Peru    

Poland 

Rumania. 

Spain 

Sudan 

Timisia 

Ukrainian  S.S.R 

Unite'l  Arab  RepubHe 

r, S.S.R 

Uruguay 

u^sse 

I7.fl6 

Yugoslavia 

Total 

$63.5,987 

632.223 

885,186 

1368.046 

4.311,391 

'  T'npald  contributions  for  prior  years  $3..5(i2,73fr -China.  1948  through  1954.  Ciechcr 
Slovakia.  Hungary,  and  Poland  are  paying  their  prior  years"  contribution*  in  annual 
installmenu  In  accordance  with  the  decitioBs  of  the  8lh  senaton  ol  the  General  Con- 
ference. 

I.NTER.NATIONAL    CiVIL    AviATION    OrOA  XIlATIO.N 

Contributions  statement  as  of  Oct.  31,  1959,  for  the  Organization's 

calendar  years  1965-69  • 

(In  Canadian  dollar*) 

SUMMARY 


Calendar  year 

Total  due  ' 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

Balance 
due 

1955 

1630.280 
2.676.971 
3,  074.  437 
3.  987.  901 
8.672,000 

2.  464,  261 

2,627,034 
3.017,466 
2,973,508 
3.309.068 

V7.39 
9H  14 
98.15 
90,62 

•0.12 

68.000 

40^037 

88,971 

14,  MS 

308,947 

1956 

1987 

1968 _ 

19.59 

UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIO.VS 

Country 

Calea- 
dar 
ye«- 

1966 

Calen- 
dar 
year 

1068 

Calen- 
dar 

1067 

Calen- 
dar 

yew 

1086 

Calen- 
dar 
year 
1000 

Total 

Afghanistan 

4.330 

46.612 
4,382 

70.982 

4.407 

236 

14.888 

10.868 
1,736 
4.806 

14,688 

31,824 
411 
4,336 
2,111 
8.804 
3,880 
4.484 
4.806 
3.678 
0.7*3 

47,736 
2.232 
171 
7,344 
652 
8,784 
4,896 
2.018 
3.984 
4.896 

16.  476 

4.339 

46.512 
4  2X2 

.\rgentlna. 

Bolivia 

— 

— 

Braiil 

70.992 
4.407 

236 

Burma 

Caml)odla 

. 

Chile 

14.6K8 

10.363 

1   T2fi 

China. •. 

Coiombta 

Cosu  Rica 

4.806 
19.360 

48  924 

Cuba     

.-. 

4,672 

Ciechoslovakia- 

17.100 

Dominican  Republic 

411 

El  Salvador 

4.326 
2.111 
8  894 

Ethiopia 

Greece     

Guatemala. 

Guinea „ 

Haiti 

— 







3.330 
4.464 

4.896 

8. 575 

9.792 

47  736 

Honduras 

Israel 

Italv 

Jordan 

2  232 

Korea .. 

171 

Lebanon 

7,344 

Liberia 

Mexico 

8.784 

4.S9» 

2.018 

3.984 

12.4ft.^ 

16,  476 

150.007 

Morocco 

.Nicaragua . . „ 

Pakistan ^ ',,_', 

Pitraguay . 

"'iMi' 

5l36i" 

"i'offi" 

Plulipiiines . 

Poland 

'48.'8W' 

"49.'937' 

United  Arab  RepubUe 

0.401 

4.806 

0.401 
12.858 

Uruguay 

2,069 

6.803 

Total „ 

66.900 

49,037 

66,971 

14.393 

362,947 

660.247 

itp  at  <»n<i    if  r,i|-, 


!>)«  not  take  Into  aooount  supplemental  afwessment  for  1967  and  1958  totahng 

f*»,'>/7, 

J,  ^ifiil'ilE.'i?!  to  calendar  year  1955;  China.  167,619  (1949-51):  Cuba,  34,210  (19.5*- 
PoianT7164a963)'  <">*2-54);  Ooateniala.  4.560  (1952);  Jordan.  8,826  (1950-61); 


1960 
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World  Health  Organization 


ConlribulioM  ttaUment  as  of  Dec.  SI,  1959,  for  the  Organization's 
calendar  years  1956-59 ' 

SUM. MARY 


Calendar  year 

Total  due 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

due 

1008 

$9,840,480 
12,911,710 
12,9U,710 
14.966,660 

$9,087,570 
11,908,766 
11.908,766 
13,282,111 

92.26 
92.23 
92.23 
88.76 

r6L  010 
1,002,956 
1,  0fl2,  966 
L  683.  549 

1087 

1008 

1090 

UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Country 

Calendar 
year  1956 

Calendar 
year  1957 

Calendar 
year  1968 

Calendar 
year  1959 

Total 

Afghani^tnn  ,  , 

$1,140 

159, 670 

&160 

119,280 

40,700 

80.120 

36,130 

8,180 

8,160 

1,620 

0,320 

6,990 

794 

11,655 

8,160 

6,990 

8,160 

6.990 

30,9Sn 

65,940 

19.080 

73,310 

5,990 

$1   140 

.\rgenttna 

$16,948 
6,660 

176  618 

Bolivia 

$6,760 

$7,160 

28  740 

Bratll. 

119,280 
40,790 
80  120 

Chile 

Colombia 

Cuba 

H780 

85,630 

96,430 

Dominican  Republic 

8,160 

U2ao 

1  630 

Ecuador 

4,130 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala ........ 

9,320 

6.090 

794 

frulnea .„... 

Honduras 

Israel .. 

11  6.55 

I^ebanon 

8  160 

Nepal 

6.990 

Panama 

8,160 
21  180 

Paraguay 

4.270 

6,160 

6.780 
0,793 

Peru 

30  773 

Philippine* 

56,940 

United  Arab  Republic 

19  980 

Uruguay...  

2L480 
6.136 

21.090 
6,760 

66  880 

Yemen 

16.886 

...-.....- 

<*nhtn«&l 

11,080 
680.050 

63.715 
683,510 

106,661 
099.180 

616,489 
695,110 

796,806 

China 

2,658.750 

INACTTVK  MKWBEKS 
Byelnnimlun  R  H  R 

29.500 

27,900 

112.440 

4.5.010 

41,940 

168,780 

65,490 

82,160 

210,  8.50 

65.260 

54.780 

252, 910 

105  350 

lliing&ry 

176  780 

Ukrainian  S.S.R 

744,980 

SubtoUl 

160,930 

266.730 

318.800 

372,950 

1  117  110 

Total 

761.910 

1.002,955 

1.123,341 

1, 683, 549 

4.5n.755 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 

Contributions  statement  as  of  Dec.  31,  1959,  for  the  Organization's 
calendar  years  1956-59  * 

SUMMARY 


Calendar  year 

Total  due 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

Balance 
due 

IMS 

$8,480,000 
6,642,808 
8,322,600 
8.322.600 

$6,443,304 

6.634.730 
8,235,081 
7.930.686 

00.74 
00.88 
08.95 
96.29 

$16,706 

vm 

7,778 

I88B 

87,419 

1060 

301,914 

UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS' 


Country 

Calendar 
year  1966 

Calendar 
year  1967 

Calendar 
year  1058 

Calendar 
year  1950 

Total 

Argentina 

$47,486 

$128, 166 

PS,  512 

6,826 

131 

3,168 

32.458 

3.329 

30.130 

6.836 

03 

7.400 

13.316 

3,320 

$176,861 

Bra/.U 

06.612 

Bolivia 

$8,878 
I— 

$3,973 

6,836 
""4."6i6" 

19.500 

Burma . 

Colombia 

Chile      

131 

8,168 
36,468 

Costa  Rlea 

3.329 

Cuba  

20.129 

Ecuador 

2.218 

8,044 

Ghana 

Giii^teiraia 



63 
7.400 

Iraq 

13, 316 

Kei>al 

S,  TV 

6.636 

Se«  footnotee  at  end  of  table. 


Cjntr\huti..fa     ;.;.m,  ;.i  at  of  Dec.  SI,  1959,  for  the  Organiza- 
l.'H  *    ■<iiendar  years  1956-59' — CJontinued 

UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBCTIOXS— Continued 


Country 

Calendar 
year  1956 

1 

Calendar 
year  1957 

Calendar 
year  1958 

Calendar 
year  1960 

Total 

Panama  

$5,836 
3,320 

$6,838 
6,651 

14.085 

22,471 

3,007 

5,838 

985 

36,242 
9,299 

Paraguay . 

$3,322 

Peru... 

$12,920 

$1,166 

PhUlpplnes 

"'22.471" 

3.097 

6,836 

986 

18.309 

3.329 

Switzerland!. 

TunL<!i3 

Turkev 

Uruguay. ^ 

17.933 
8,329 

Yemen  

2,641 

Total 

16,796 

7.778 

87,419 

391,914 

503,907 

•  Totals  due  for  years  prior  to  1956  are:  China,  tl,077,l9R  (1948-S2^:  Czechoslovakia. 
$141  292  (1949-50);  Iliuutary.  $88,235;  Bolivia,  $4,348  (1955^  Pern.  $12,369  (1955i 

>  Czechoslovakia  (on  Dec.  27,  1949),  Hungary  (on  Jan.  26,  1951).  and  China  (on  July 
21,  1961)  gave  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  FAO.  However,  because  of  the  revisions 
of  the  FAO  oonslitutlon  (art.  XVIII)  that  "notice  shall  take  effect  I  year  al:er  the 
date  of  Its  communication  to  the  Dlrcclor  General,"  and  thst  "financial  obligation  to 
the  organization  of  a  member  nation  which  has  given  notloe  of  »iUidrawal  shall  include 
the  entire  financial  year  in  which  the  notice  takes  effect,"  these  countries  are  under 
obligation  to  i>ay  their  as8e.ssments. 

I.STERNATIONAL    LaBOR    ORGANIZATION 

Contributions  statement  as  of  Dec.  SI,  1959,  for  the  Organization'* 
calendar  years  1955-59  ' 

SUMMARY 


Calendar  ye^r 

Total  due 

Amount 
received 

1055_ 

r,  791,  372 
7,305,720 
7, 617, 708 
7,072,001 
8,620,857 

$7,784,932 
7.385.055 
7,598.999 
7.921,849 
8,039,085 

1066 

1067 

1088 

1060 

Percent 
received 


09.92 

99.86 
99.75 
99  36 
94  25 


Balance 

due 


06,440 
10,674 
18,709 
51,032 
490,772 


UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Country 

Calen- 
dar year 
1966 

Calen-    Calen- 
dar year  dar  year 
1966        1067 

Calen- 
dar year 
1968 

Calen- 
dar year 
1960 

Total 

Argentina 

$114  464 

till  nu 

Bolivia 

$6,440 

$8,239 

$0,141 

$0,668 

10  2361     **  '■-''' 

Bulgaria 

7.  373 

30,707 

140,494 

10.151 

27.285 

9,719 

8.913 
30.313 

5,4.50 
19 
10,236 
10.236 
13.186 
.  8,913 
32.649 

4,211 
16.207 

7  373 

Chile 

30  707 

China 

140,494 
10  161 

Colombia 

Cuba    

24.135 

7.781 

51  430 

Hc^iftdor 

17  800 

Haiti 

8,013 

30,313 

6.450 

19 

Hungary 

Israel     ' 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

10  236 

Paragtiay 

2,436 

0,568 

0,588 

31  S07 

Pern 

13  186 

Pariar"«    

8  913 

Rumania     

32.640 

United  Arab  Republic 

14  211 

L'ruguay 

6  207 

Total 

6,440 

10. 674 

18,709 

51,052 

490,772 

677  647 

1  Contributions  due  to  prior  to  1955:  Bolivia,  $11,237  (1952-53);  China,  $335,463 
(1951-.53);  Hungary,  $65,792  (1952-53);  Paraguay,  $23,186;  arrearages  for  years  1920-37 
prior  to  readmlsslou  to  membership:  Spain.  $155,000  (1937-41). 

International  Telecommunication  Union 

Contrihulions  statement  as  of  Oci.  SI,  1959,  for  the  Organization's 
ordinary  budgets  for  the  years  1956-59  ' 

[In  Swiss  francs] 

SC  M.MARY 


Calendar  year 

Total  due 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

Balance 
due 

1956     

5.407,600 
5.410,633 
6.429.233 
6.436,900 

5.310.800 
6. 307,  287 
5.  323,  633 
4.832,518 

98.21 
98.00 
98.06 
88.88 

96.800 

1957                

103,266 

J988     . 

106,000 

loeo     

604.383 

See  footnote  at  end  ot  tAbie. 
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Contributions  statement  a»  of  Oct.  SI,  1959,  for  the  Organization's 

or'Iiri'f'/  hu'loets  for  the  yean  1956-59  * — Continued 

L.NCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Country 

Calen- 
dar year 
1066 

Calen- 
dar year 
1957 

Calen- 
dar year 
1058 

Calen- 
dar year 
1959 

Total 

Argentina 

230.000 

220,000 

26.400 

26.400 

17,600 

8,800 

8,800 

10.61* 

40 

4.400 

2.523 

17.600 

8.800 

23.600 

8.800 

230,000 

230.000 

105,600 

26,400 

70.400 

8.800 

24.066 

10  619 

BrailL... 

Bolivia 

26,400 

26.400 

36.400 

Costa  Rica. 

CulM 

17.600 

17.600 

17.600 

Ecuador 

Haiti 

^466 

8,800 

Honduras 

l3f>S 

40 

Lebanon. 

4  400 

Nicaragua 

2  523 

Peru 

17,800 

17.600 

17,600 

70.400 
8.800 

Spanish  Morocco 

Vrujfuay 

26,400 
8,800 

26.400 
8.800 

36.400 
8.800 

102.800 
35.200 

Yemen 

Total 

96.800 

103,266 

105.600 

604,382 

010.048 

I     '  Prior  to  1956  the  unpaid  sums  In  Swiss  francs  arc  as  follows: 

I     Bolivia.  128,816  (1949-55);  Cuba.  162.040  (1949-55);  Peru,  69,868  (1952-55);  Urueuay 

65,035  (1953-55);  Yemen,  8,826  (1954-55). 

World  Meteorological  Organizatio.v 

Contributions  statement  as  of  Dec.  SI,  1959,  for  the  Organizati'in's 
calendar  years  1956-59 

SU.Vf.VIARY 


Calendar  year 


1956 

1967 
1088 
1950 


Total  due 


$385,526 
411.513 

434.929 
465,596 


Amount 
received 


$380,901 
406.711 
428.454 

442.285 


Percent 
received 


98.82 
98.83 
98.51 
94.99 


Balance 
due 


$4,535 

4.802 

6,475 

23.311 


UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS  ' 


Country 

Calendar 
year  1956 

Calendar 
year  1957 

Calendar 
year  1958 

Calendar 
year  1059 

Total 

Argentina 

$513 

1,931 

134 

34 

$0,097 

2,067 

3.307 

827 

281 

275 

773 

312 

827 

998 

1.240 

3.307 

$0,610 

7.589 

3.441 

861 

381 

275 

773 

312 

1.600 

998 

1.240 

12. 143 

Bolivia 

$1,744 

$1,847 

ChUe 

Ecu  at!  or 

Oiiiaea 

Ireland 

Lebanon 

Nicara^a 

Paraguay 

Pen: 

Tunisia 

^.'rueuay 

""ilrn' 

""'2I955' 

773' 

3.'096' 

Total 

4.535 

4.802 

6,47^ 

23.311 

39.123 

naL"^^^  ^^"    unpaid  contributions  are:  Bolivia,  $2,250  (1964-55):  Uruguay.  $5,427 
I.NTEBGOVERNMENTAL     MARITIME     CONSULTATIVE     ORGANIZATION 

Contributions  statement  as  of  Dec.  SI,  1959,  for  the  Organization's 
I  calendar  year  1959 


SU.MMARY 

1                Calendar  year 

Total  due 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

Balance 
due 

I|B»... 

$237,000 
50,000 

$216,706 
45,720 

91.44 
91.44 

ifcy HI 

$20,294 

4,280 

UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 
Countiy: 

Argentina. 

Burma I.IIIIIIIIII """ 

Ecuador IIIIIIIIII'I ""' 

Honduras ..IIIIIIIII'I **" 

Panama IIIIIIIIIIII'I 

United  Arab  Republic   IIIIIIIIIIIII 


Total. 


RECORD-    iiorsE  ^/^/ ^ 

I NTEH- American  Children's  Inotitute 

CorUribiUions  stcUement  as  of  Oct.  1,  1969,  for  the  Institute's  calendar 

years  1966-59  > 

SUMMARY 


Calendar  year 

Total  due 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

Balance 
due 

1066 

$34,860 
66,000 
80,000 
80,000 

$33,150 
48,325 
60.532 
22,460 

OS.  12 
87.86 
75.67 
38.08 

$1,700 

6,675 

19,468 

67,640 

1067 

1958 

1950 

UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Country 

Calendar 
year  1956 

Calendar 
year  1067 

Calendar 
year  1068 

Calendar 
year  1000 

Total 

Argentina 

$1,015 

800 

6,600 

$7,300 

800 

13.800 

2.000 

3,300 

3,000 

665 

800 

800 

175 

800 

7.300 

700 

800 

800 

2.000 

800 

'14.000 

$8,215 

2.650 

19,400 

2,000 

3.900 

2.000 

665 

800 

1.600 

175 

2,350 

19.350 

700 

800 

1.600 

4,228 

950 

'14.000 

Bolivia 

$600 

$6,50 

Brazil 

Chile     

Colombia 

700 

Cuba  

Ecuador 

El  .Salvador 

Guatemala 

800 

Haiti 

Honduras 

300 

650 
4.060 

800 

7,300 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

800 
603 
160 

Peru 

1,000 

636 

Uruguay 

United  .States 

Total   .... 

1.700 

6.675 

10.468 

67,640 

86^883 

'  Amounts  due  for  calendar  years  prior  to  1956  are:  Bolivia   $1,500  (1953-55);  Hon- 
duras $400  (19.'4-55);  Peru  $4,000  (1952-55). 
»  Represents  amounts  in  ezoes<  of  US.  statutory  criling 


Inter-A.\ierica\   Indian  Institute 

Conti  ibutions  statement  as  of  Oct.  1,  1959,  for  the  Institute's  fiscal 

years  1967-60  ' 

SUMMARY 


Fiscal  year 

Total  due 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

Balance 
due 

1967 

$27,800 
27,600 
27,600 
27.600 

$26,400 
22.716 
17,  108 
11.100 

06.66 
82.30 
61. » 
40.22 

$1,300 

4.884 

10,492 

16.500 

1968 

1959 

1960 

UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Country 

Fiscal 
year  1067 

Fiscal 
year  1968 

Fiscal 
year  I960 

Fiaeal 
year  1080 

Total 

Argentina 

$2.40r) 

900 

3,802 

$2,400 

900 

4,800 

2,400 

900 

300 

900 

600 

300 

300 

300 

1,800 

600 

$4,800 

Bolivia 

$000 

$800 

Brazil 

3,  OCX) 
8,092 
4,800 

Colombia 

2,400 
684 

Ecuador 

900 
300 

El  Salvador 

600 
000 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

600 

flOO 

Nicaragua 

1,800 
300 
600 

Panama 

300 
300 
900 

Paraguay 

800 

300 
"1 

Peni 

Venezuela "I 

1,300 

3,700 

600 

Total 

1,200 

4,884 

10.492 

16,800 

33,076 

30.  2^H       Par  m 


1  Totals  due  fbr  fiscal  years  prior  to  fiscal  year  1967:  Bolivia,  $1,800  (1965  and  1966); 


?-T 


■'A). 


^^^^  C,()^ORI^bIO^AL  RECORD 

I.sTER- American  Institute  or  Agricultural  Sciencbs 
Contributions  statement  as  ofOd.  1,  1959,  for  the  fiscal  years  1957-60 ' 

SUMMARY 


noi  sE 


l:)7^l 


i'AN  Amekican  Railway  Congress  Assoclation 

Contributions  statement  as  of  Oct.  SI,   1959,  for  the  associati 
calendar  years  1967-59  » 


on  s 


Ftv»l 

Total 
diM 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
raoelved 

i 

Balance 
due 

1«7 _ 

1MB _ 

N8B 

1000 "" 

$302,064 
300,674 
334.394 
330,663 

$293,474 
288.366 
294.401 
225,448 

97.16 
93.16 

90.78 
68.30 

$8,590 
21,218 
29.893 

105.  104 

UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Country 

Fisral 
year  1967 

Fiscal 
year  1968 

Fhral 
year  1960 

Fiscal 
year  1960 

Total 

Colombia...  .. 

$16,903 

208 

8,082 

9.060 

3,407 

5,021 

163 

4.379 

4.280 

2,278 

40,435 

1,666 

1.242 

7,900 

$16,903 

208 

23,896 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

ChUe 

'"v'.ioV 

■"$8,'6i3" 
8,808 
368 

4,872 

Dominican  RepubUe. 

l/,958 
3.865 

Ecuador 

»4.60e 

4,6M 

El  Salvador 

18.996 

153 

4,379 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

4.081 

4,180 
3,076 

4,238 
3,174 

Honduras 

16.779 

Mexico 

6.627 
40.435 

Nicaragua 

1,400 
1,168 

130 
1.300 

VenetoAhi "I" 

3. 196 
3.610 
7,900 

Total 

8,000 

21.218 

29,893 

106,104 

164,805 

>  Unpaid  assessment  prior  to  1957:  Ecuador,  $2,988  for  fiscal  year  li»55   $4,248  for 
fiscal  year  lft5«. 


Pan  Amirican  Institute  or  Geography  and  History 

Contributions  statement  as  of  Oct.  1,  1969,  for  the  fiscal  years 

1967S0 ' 

SUMMARY 


Fiscal  year 

Total  due 

Amaunt 
received 

Percent 
received 

Balance 

due 

wa 

vtm 

iMo 

1060 HUH 

tl2S,000 
125.000 
125.000 
136.  OOG 

•119.513 

117,317 

81474 

65.245 

95.61 
93.85 
67.68 
52.20 

$6,487 

7.683 

40,536 

68,755 

UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Country 

FlKal 
year 

1967 

Fisca, 
year 
1968 

Flv.il 
year 
1959 

Floral 
year 
1900 

Total 

Argentina 

$0,146 

L319 

S1.841 

$9,146 

1,219 

21.341 

6,006 

732 

3,049 

3.049 

1.219 

L219 

1.219 

1.219 

732 

732 

732 

732 

3.049 

1,219 

8,040 

$18,202 

Bolivia 

$L219 

$1,219 

BratU ' 

4.  876 
4^682 

6.098 
782 
9,147 
3,049 
1,219 
2.439 
1,219 
1.219 
2,196 
907 
1,464 
2.196 
7.790 
4.877 
3.049 

Colombia 

Costa  Rloft.„ 

Cuba 

8,0*0 

8,049 

Chile 

Ecuador „. 

El  Salvador 

1,220 

Onatemala... 

Haiti 

Honduras.._..„ 

783 

732 
176 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

783 

732 

Paraguay 

782 
L692 
1,230 

Peru 

3,040 
L310 

Uruguay _ 

Venezuela HH 

1.210 

Total 

^487 

7.688 

40,636 

69,766 

113.  451 

'  Totals  due  for  fiscal  years  prior  to  fiscal  year  1957  are:  BoUvia.  $646  (1956) ;  Honduras, 
$1,508  (1963-64);  Peru.  $18,416  (1948  through  1966);  Uruguay,  $6,365  (1952  through  1956)! 


Calendar  year 

Total  due 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

Balancedue 

1967 

$12,536 
12,636 
12,536 

$11,354 
0.824 
7,364 

90.57 
78.37 
56.74 

1068 

$1,183 

1960 

2.713 

6,172 

UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Country 

Calendar 
year  1967 

Calendar 
year  1958 

Calendar 
year  1950 

Total 

Argentina 

$1,182 

$2,197 
114 

$2,197 
115 
1,860 
149 
239 
460 
162 

BoUvia. 

tS.  T^ .  6 

Brazil 

."JS 

Colombia 

l.SCO 
140 

Cuba 

349 

Chile 

488 

Uruguay 

152 

460 
304 

Total 

1.182 

^713 

6,172 

9,066 

'  Prior  to  1957,  all  contributions  paid. 

Pan  American  Health  Organization 

Contributions  statement  as  of  Jan.  1,  1960,  for  the  calendar  years 

1956-69  > 

SUMMARY 


Calendar  year 

Total  due 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

Balancedue 

1966 

$2,100,000 
2.300.000 
2,900.000 
3,500,000 

$2,070,600 
2,268,030 
2,755,020 
2,848,857 

98.60 
98.61 
95.00 
81.40 

$29,400 
31,970 

1967-. „  . 

1958 

1959 

144,988 
651,148 

UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Country 

Calendar 
year  1966 

Calendar 
year  1967 

Calendar 
year  1968 

Calendar 
year  l»6» 

Total 

Arjrentlna 

$92,030 
8.000 

$360,750 

11,000 

112.706 

71,400 

2,160 
64,400 

0,006 

3,330 
16,800 

9,450 
11,900 

9,450 
32,539 
35,350 

$352,780 

K&30 

112,706 

71,400 

2,160 

64,400 

9,008 

3.330 

16.800 

9.450 

19,030 

16,700 

32,530 

I1Z6G0 

Bolivia 

Brarfl 

ChUe 

Costa  Rica • 

Cuba II 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

$6,510 

87,130 

Ouatamala 

Haiti 

Panama 

7.130 
7,250 

Paraguay „ 

Peru 

Uruguay 

22,800 

M.840 

29,580 

Total.. 

29,400 

31,970 

144.080 

651,143 

857.493 

..IHS''*''!  for  prior  years:  Bolivia  $47,040  (calendar  years  1950  through  1955);  Uruguay 
$40,000  (calendar  ye:irs  1964  and  1955).  "«"»/ 

Pan    American    Union    of   the    Organization    of    American 

States 

Contributions  statement  as  of  Jan.  1,  1960,  for  the  Organization's 

fiscal  years  1956-59  » 

SUMMARY 


Fiscal  year 

Total  due 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

Balance 
due 

1956 „ 

1957 

1958 

1969 _ 

$3,536,320 
3.930.428 
4.287.286 
6.  647, 319 

$3.  519. 678 
3.908.418 
4.167,270 
4,999,031 

99.56 
99.44 
96.07 
88.62 

$15,642 

22,010 

130,016 

648.288 

1 


See  footnote  at  pcd  of  UMp. 
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Contii  '>utt<.„..  <tatement  at  of  Jan.  1,  I960,  for  the  OrganizatiQn'a      Contributions  statement  a*  of  Feb.  16.  1960,  for  the  Orffanizatian't 
fiscal  years  1956-59  '—Continued  calendar  years   1958-59  ' — Continued 

UNCOLLECTED  CO.NTRIBrTIONS  UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTION 


1                    Country 

Fiscal 
year  1956 

Fiscal 
year  1957 

Fiscal 
year  1958 

Fiscal 
year  1080 

Total 

Argentina 

$384,093 

19,201 

929 

103.911 

19.201 

1.603 

15.248 

47.064 

57.038 

$384,093 

55,635 

929 

184,  592 

22.937 

1.603 

40.475 

47.064 

78,628 

Bolivia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Fcii:>)nr 

I'           ras 

i        i^y 

I'lru 

Uniguay 

$10,950 
'""4,'683' 

$12, 184 
""0,'826' 

$13,291 

""86,'68i' 
3,736 

"'i6,'7i8' 

"'21,' soo' 

Total 

18.642 

22,010 

130,016 

648,288 

815,956 

1  Unpaid  for  prior  years:  Bolivia  $6,325  for  fiscal  year  1955. 

North  Atla.ntic  Treaty  P.\rlia.\ientary  Co.nfere.vce 

Contributions  statement  for  the  calendar  years  1957-59  as  of  Oct.  SI, 
I  1959 

SUM. MARY 


Year 

Amount 
due 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

Balance 
due 

1987  

$42,000 
112.000 
112.000 

$37,730 
98.490 
97.642 

89.83 
87.94 
87.18 

K270 
13  510 

1968 

1989 

14.358 

1 

1                                     UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Country 


Belf^ium 

Germany 

Greece 

Iceland 

Italy   

Portugal 

Vnited  Kingdom. 

Total 


Calendar 
year  1957 


$4,270 


4.270 


Calendar 
year  1988 


$11,270 


2.240 


13.510 


Calendar 
year  1980 


$28 
6.129 

437 

56 

4.743 

728 
2.240 


14.358 


Total 


$25 

17,309 

437 

56 
4,743 

728 
8.750 


32,138 


Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Council  (SE.\T0) 
Contributions  statement  as  of  Oct.  SI,  1959,  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  ' 

SUM.VIARY 
Jiscal  year  1960: 

Total  due $787,330 

Amount  received $556,473 

Percent  received 70.  68 

Balance  due $230,857 

UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 
Country: 

AustraUa $79,739 

Pakistan. $45,630 

Philippines   $44,976 

United  Kingdom _  $60,512 

Total. :. $230,857 

•  No  unpaid  contributions  for  prior  years. 

The    INTERP.^RLIAME.NTARY    UnION 

Contributions  statement  as  of  Feb.  16,  1960,  for  the  Organisation's 
calendar  years  1958-59  '■ 

[In  Swiss  francs] 
SUMMARY 


1          Year 

Total  due 

Amount  received 

Percent 
received 

Balance  due 

1958 

528,200  ($122,837) 
585,650  ($136,196) 

819,200  ($120,744) 
551,900  ($128,349) 

96.30 
94.24 

9,000  ($2,093) 
33,750  ($7,849) 

1059 

Country 

Calendar 
year  1088 

Calendar 
year  1060 

Total 

Chile 

. 

6,300 

i.356' 

1,350 

4,050 

15,300 

8,400 

6.300 
0.000 
1.350 
1.350 
4.060 
15.300 
^400 

Indonesia 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

United  Arab  Republic 

Venexuela 

0,000 

Total 

0,000 

33,780 

42.750 

■  .\U  arrearages  paid  prior  to  1988. 


International  Bureau  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 

Arbitration 

Contributions  statement  as  of  Oct.  SI,  1959,  for  the  Organization'* 
financial  years  195^-58 * 

[In  florins) 

SUMMARY 


Calendar  year 

Total  due 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

Balance 
due 

1954 

06,500 
101, 198 

00,039 
100.312 
103.846 

03.020 
02.060 
80.431 
80.484 
80.606 

06.36 
00.07 
90.31 
80.21 
86.38 

4,571 

0,138 

0.506 

10.838 

14,148 

1055 

1066 

1957 

1958 

UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Country 

1054 

1056 

1066 

1067 

1068 

Total 

Argentina 

4.330 
676 
060 

4.796 
576 
060 

4,743 
600 
•40 

as 

860 

"i,"463 
880 

"'"sie" 

860 

207 

1.576 

3.700 

172 

516 

1,066 

2,870 

616 

13.880 

3.744 

4,661 

33 

2.796 
860 

Bolivia 

660 
933 

Bulgaria . 

Cambodia 

Cuba     

880 

876 

676 

Greece 

Haiti 

507 

Hungary 

1,879 
948 

3.455 

7.417 

1T2 

Iran 

Ml 

080 

060 

Laos 

Panama 

660 
860 

876 
676 

676 
676 

860 

2.796 
2,797 
2,879 
2,796 

Paraguay 

Rumania 

Uruguay 

860 

576 

676 

860 

Totol   - 

4,871 

0.138 

0.506 

10,828 

14.148 

48.283 

1  Unpaid  prior  to  1964:  Bolivia,  471;  Bulgaria,  4.082;  Cuba.  1,958;  Panama,  961;  Para- 
gi]ay,  1,196;  Uruguay,  6,526. 

OIA:  Dec.  21,  1959. 


International   Bureau  for  the   Proteution   of   I^fDU8TRIAL 

Property 

Contributions  statement  as  of  Oct.  SI,  1959,  for  the  Organization's 
financial  years,  1955-58 

(In  Swiss  francs] 

SUMMARY 


Year 

Total  due  ' 

Amount 
received 

received 

Balance 
due' 

Calendar  y^  1955 

314,300 
214,200 
334,300 
334,300 

211.448 
211.261 
322,850 
188,783 

98.73 
08.63 
96.15 
80.61 

2,783 

3,030 

ILUO 

48,418 

Calendar  year  1956 

Calendar  year  1967 

Calendar  year  1968 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Contributions  Af  ;*  >„.  >,t  m  of  Oct.  SI,  1959,  for  the  Organization's 
ftrtanrial  yvars,  1955-58 — Continued 

UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS' 


Country 

Calmdar 

Calehdar 

Calendar 

Calendar 

Total 

year  1066 

year  1066 

year  1957 

year  1968 

AustraUa 

7,166 

7,166 

Belgium „ .... 

3,908 

2,305 

("ulia  . . 

Fmland 

Greece 

Haiti 

Indonesia. 

Israel 

Italy 

i,"476 

i.476 

1,483 

1,433 

5,837 

4,777 

4.777 

2,388 

2,388 

..... .. 

716 

716 

4,777 

4,777 

2,388 
7,180 
4,140 
1,433 

2,388 
7,160 
4.140 
1884 
6.996 
5.624 
6.223 

Japan 

I>ehanon 

""i.'isi' 

6,905 
1,482 

Mpiloo ... „ 

Syria 

1.376 

1,461 

1,433 
8,22s 

Spain 

Total  

2,762 

2.939 

11.350 

48,418 

62.450 

'Under  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  1878,  setting  up  the  Bureau,  the  maximum 
budget  was  set  at  140.000  Swiss  francs,  which  may  be  Increased  by  the  unanimous  de- 
cision of  a  conference  caUed  for  this  purpose.  In  lieu  of  a  conference,  in  1948  the  Bureau 
clrcularlied  the  member  governments  asklug  that  they  consent  to  a  higher  budget. 
The  United  Sutes  has  not  given  its  oon.sent  because  the  Increase  has  not  been  autbor- 
taed  In  the  manner  si>eclfle<l  In  the  convention 

«  Contributions  due  prior  to  1955:  Cuba.  4,290;  Lebanon,  1,386;  Poland,  18,548: 
Djrna,  1390. 

International    Bubcau    for    the    Publication    of    Customs 

Tariffs 

Contribuu,,,^  .Uatcment  as  of  Oct.  5,  1959,  for  the  Organization's 

fin.'.u:;  pears  1955-59'^ 

,ln  gold  francs) 

SUMMARY 


Fiscal  year 

Total  due 

*  Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

Balance 
due 

UH 

407.850 
497.860 
497,880 
407,880 
501,850 

468,750 
472,860 
47Z880 
466.350 
434,461 

04.18 

94.96 
94  96 
93.67 

86.67 

20,100 
25,000 
28,000 
31,500 

67,380 

IMS 

US7 

IM _ 

1080 

UNCOLLECTED  CO.NTRIBUTIO.N'S 

Country 

Fiscal 
year 
1066 

Fiscal 

year 

1086 

Fiscal 
year 
1087 

Fiscal 
year 
1058 

Fiscal 
year 
1000 

Total 

Albania 

800 

600 

600 

600 

SOO 

12.800 
6,800 
8,880 

2.600 

12.500 

32.500 

8,889 

4.100 

60,000 

2,000 

1.500 

12,000 

6.000 

800 

7,500 

500 

4.000 

800 

800 

S2.800 

Argentina. 

BoLvlA. 

6,800 

6,800 

6,800 

6^800 

Chile 

China. 

4,100 
10,000 

Cuba  

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 
600 

10.000 
1.500 
1.600 
6.000 
6,000 

SOO 
L600 

800 
4,000 

600 

800 
6,800 

Ecuador 

Haiti 

Indonesia 

6^000 

Iran 

Iceland 

Panama. 

1,600 

1,800 

1,800 

1.800 

Libya- 

Morocco 

Saudi  Arabia. 

UAR 

Uragoay 

6,800 

6,800 

6,800 

6.500 

Total 

20,100 

28,000 

25,000 

31.600 

67,380 

177,080 

Contributions  statement  as  of  Sept.  SO,  1959,  for  the  Organization's 

fin^inHal  years  1955-59— Continued 

I  .NCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Country 


Argentina 

BraxU 

Chile 

Finland 

Ireland 

India 

Italy 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Total 


1086 


S,166 
L800 


4.666 


1066 


3.166 
1.600 


4,666 


1057 


6,711 


1.800 


8.211 


1968 


6,746 


2,888 

"l'wo' 


11, 131 


1950 


^746 

17,007 

668 

1,614 

1,467 

946 


1,500 


30,023 


Total 


20,203 

17,007 

6SS 

L614 

L467 

946 

2,885 

6,332 

7,500 


58,697 


'  Prior  to  1955:  Peru,  8,280;  Uruguay,  2,879. 

International  Hydrooraphic  Bureau 

Contributions  statement  as  of  Oct.  SI,  1959,  for  the  Organization's 

calendar  years  1957-59 ^ 

[In  gold  francs] 

SUMMARY 


Calendar  year 

Total  due 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

Balance 
due 

1057 

310,212 
360.000 
374,400 

306.612 
368  036 
343,746 

96.84 
99.74 
91.81 

3,600 

964 

30,654 

1068 

1060 

UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Country 

Calendar 
year  1967 

Calendar 
year  1958 

Calendar 
year  1960 

Total 

Argentina 

10,800 

10,800 

AustraUa 

064 

BraiU 

0,104 
1,800 
8,080 

9,104 
1,800 
8.950 
3,600 

Guatemala 

Turkey 

Uruguay 

S,600 

Total 

3.600 

064 

30,684 

38,218 

'  Unpaid  WHitrlbutlons  prior  to  1957.    Uruguay,  3,600  gold  francs. 

TvTERVATIONAL    SuGAH    COLTVCIL 

Contrtt'iilttmi  al'jt'.ment  at  of  Oct.  SI,  1959,  for  the  Organizatu>fi'» 
financial  years  1958  and  1959  ^ 

SUMMARY 


Year 

Total  due 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

Balance 
due 

1088 

$134,400 
140,000 

$134,002 

136,237 

99.70 
97.31 

$306 

3.763 

1959 

UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 


,  !.S"d'  ''°*  PT!'*  ^  '?"  *«■  Albania,  9,002;  Argentina,  24,500;  Bolivia,  10,800;  China, 
3.128;  Panama,  21,525;  Uruguay,  66.909.  -1     •      -  -. 


Cont' 


iKhSATioNAL  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures 

,.'     'v    r,,'  „,,n/  .<  of  Sept.  SO,  1959,  for  the  Organisation's 
': 'i':>i. lal  years  1955-59 

[In  gold  francs] 
SUMMARY 


Country 

Fiscal  year 
1958 

Fiscal  year 
1959 

Total 

Guatemala 

$672 

672 

1,078 

673 

672 

$672 
672 

Haiti 

Italy 

1,078 

L070 

672 

Nlcaragtia ........_. . 

$soe 

Panama 

Total. 

398 

3.763 

4.161 

Calendar  year 

Total  due 

Amounts 
received 

Percentage 
received 

Balance  due  > 

1956 

3U,046 
365,046 
388,046 
400,853 
400,853 

350,380 
350,380 
346,838 

.^<«9.  '22 

96  60 
96.60 
97.60 
97.22 
92.  61 

4,666  ($1,624) 

4,666  ($1,524) 

8,211   ($2.6831 

11  ni    STs  ~.v 

1966 

1987 

1968 1 

1980 

30,02?     Jv  -viy 

1  Unpaid  for  year  prior  to  1957;  Panama,  $431. 

Intsbnational  Wheat  Council 

Contributions  statement  as  of  Oct.  SI,  1959,  for  the  Organization's 
financial  years  1957-59 ' 

SUMMARY 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Yew 

Total  due 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

Balance 
doe 

1957 

$113, 120 
112,000 
112,000 

$1U,800 
109,393 
102,864 

96  92 

vr  67 
ill   83 

$2,221 

i  6CT7 

I&58 

1^.Vj          

y    146 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tabie. 
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f  Ni  "jLLKCTED  CON'TRIBU  liu.N; 


TTN-COIXECTED  CONTRTBUTrOXa  BY  COUNTRY 


Country 


j|rs«Dtiiut 

Bottvla 

BtmU 

Ci*«. 

Semidor 


Nlcar»(ra». 

Panama... 


Total. 


Fiscal  year    FL«»1  year 
1U7  1US& 


tMO 


181 


i.ai 


S770 


1.417 
350 


70 


2,007 


Fiscal  year 
US0 


$2,713 

767 

1.3»i 

1,534 

350 

2,004 

14 

70 

210 


t  140 


Total 


Belgtam 

Bulgaria. 


2,>77 
1.3M 
2,W 

umi 

2,0M 
14 

140 
210 


12,974 


>  Unpaid  prior  to  I9.57.   Ecuador,  $.'53<'>. 


I  Inter.\.\tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

Contrilkutions  statement  as  of  Dec.  SI,  1959,  for  the  Organization's 

calentJar  year  1959  * 

8UMMABY.  CALENDAR  YEAR  196» 


Afghanistan — — _^___________ ..      jj. 

Argentina . . '.."" S2 

Austria Z^~l~'."Zl^2IIl^''  4. 

.'.'.  13, 

...  1. 

—  U. 
...  2. 
...  «, 
...  12, 

1, 

-.-  % 

...  X 

31. 

36, 

—  9. 
-.  2, 
...  % 
-..  X 

—  n, 

...  18. 

...  gi 

...  a, 

.—  «. 

18, 

-.  X 

...  X 

...  X 

-.  *. 

—  1, 


B-yekmiMlaB  S.8.& 

Cambodia „ 

CTrina 

Oobs- 

Caefaoslovalcte 

Dominican  Ra(iaMic. 

EtWrtpia 

France 

Oertnany 

<Jr»w« 

( Knitemala 

HaitJ-. 

(fandnras 

Htmcary 

Italy.. 

Japan. 


Korra 

Mrroero  

Xew  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Pakistan. 
Paragnmy... 
Pmi  ....... 

PhfllppfcuB. 
Thailand.... 


—     X 


Total  due 

Amoant  received 

Percent  received 

BaisBce  doe 


S5.  22.%  000 

H  «15.  7n 

88.34 

Km,  207 


Tunisia  

irnfted  Arab  Repirt»lle.  ._.„„„. l.III"! """""I"'!!"'  ij 

Venezuela .„ -a 

Vietnam 


412 

H\H 
270 

33.', 
723 
(Hi 
034 

()WJ 

Ma 
on 

046 

•re 
•12 

872 
341 
172 
TTl 
OM 
000 
S7R 
830 
9M 
M7 
S74 

sfiu 

090 
UK 

«m 
at 

44S 

107 
012 
•7S 

4a« 
uuu 


Total 

I  Na  previous  unpaid  eontilbuUans. 


000.207 


Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  Rp^-ak^r  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  '.h^  ?T.'>rr.?r.  :.-->m  Minne- 
sota i  Mr  JcDD  . 

Mr   JL'DD.     Mr  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  m.ike  one  comment,  because  I  know 
the   gentleman   from  Ohio   fMr    Borw ! , 
did  not  want  to  leave  what  I  believe  is 
II  •f.T  j:\.:  jTipre^-ion.  namely,  that  we  are 
y;v:n-:  ma:  ;.i:  security  dollars  to  coun- 
tnes  like  B^-;  ';';m,  which  could  thi»n  put 
th-^se  dollars  into  this  bank  as  capital. 
It  is  my  recollection  we  are  not  giving' 
any  mutual  security  funds  to  any  sfnerle 
one  of  the  Western  European  countries 
in  NATO,  I  think.    We  are  giving  mutual 
security  aid  in  the  form  of  missiles  and 
modem  weap>ons  and  electronic  gadgets 
made  in  the  United  States  which  either 
th-v  :i-^  r.-^^  i^!e  to  manufacture  them- 
selves or  i:.e  secret  of  which  we  are  not 
able  or  permitted  to  give  them.    We  are 
not  giving  them  an^-  doHars.    We  are  giv- 
ing them  aid  to  make  them  more  secure, 
because  their  security  and  their  strength 
in  a  united  Western  Europe  are  essential 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  we  can  preserve  a  country  with  a 
sound  currency  and  hope  for  survival  in 
the  future.    I  do  not  think  the  impres- 
sion should  be  left  that  any  of  our  money 
is  going  to  these  developed  countries  in 
Europe  and  several  others  which  they 
could  then  tufn  around  and  use  as  their 
capital   for  the   International  Develop- 
ment Association. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr   Taper! 

Mv  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
have  objected  myself  to  this  bill's  going 
to  conference,  but  it  has  a  great  many 
things  in  it  that  are  ragged-edged.  It 
ha.s  a  couple  of  items  for  flood  control 
and  that  sort  of  thing  which  should  have 
gone  into  the  public  works  appropria- 
tions bill.  They  are  not  items  that  would 
be  of  an  emergency  character.  There  is 
ver>-  little  in  the  whole  thing  that  is  of 
emergency  character. 


There  is  $5  million  to  start  a  dam  way 
down  in  Mexico.  As  I  understand,  it 
Will  cost  somewhere  between  $50  million 
and  $100  million.  There  is  an  item  of 
$73  million  for  IDA. 

IDA  is  the  International  Development 
Association,  and  it  is  another  one  of 
those  things  where  money  is  contributed 
and  it  is  repaid  in  local  currency.  It  is 
not  a  thing  where  we  would  ever  get 
it  back,  and  why  we  should  call  that 
kind  of  thing  a  loan  is  beyond  me. 
When  you  get  people  in  debt  to  you  with 
Uiat  sort  of  thing,  instead  of  helping 
their  feeling  toward  us  we  get  them  so 
that  they  are  irritated  with  us  all  the 
time, 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  tc-  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  understood  that 
after  the  passage  of  Hawaiian  statehood 
we  would  not  have  to  purchase  goodwill 
for  this  country.  We  were  assured  by 
speaker  after  speaker  that  the  psycho- 
logical impact  would  be  such  that  we 
would  live  in  sweet  brotherhood  ever 
after.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
comment  on  this. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  am  afraid  of  that  sit- 
uation. It  is  presented  to  us  in  this  bill 
with  about  $30  million,  and  that  is  some- 
thing that  is  of  an  entirely  experimental 
character,  i  do  not  believe  it  would 
benefit  or  prore  to  the  welfare  or  good 
feeling  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  toward 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  rather 
wealthy  State,  a  land  of  great  fertility. 
The  people  there  have  been  industrious 
and  they  have  worked  it  up  to  a  point 
where  instead  of  being  in  a  position 
where  they  need  to  be  helped  on  some- 
thing of  this  nature,  it  is  a  place  where 
they  are  able  to  help  others.  I  do  not 
understand  the  Idea  of  starting  out  with 
a  new  State,  that  they  mast  have  some- 
thing that  other  Stetea  do  not  have.  I 
would  say  that  is  a  rather  dangerous 
thing  to  get  into. 


Mr.  PILLION.  But  the  gentleman 
agrees  that  the  situation  has  again 
proven  that  you  just  cannot  buy  good 
will;  that  rather  we  hare  to  learn  how 
to  earn  respect,  rather  than  attempt  to 
buy  the  good  will  of  those  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  doubt  if  thla 
promoted  good  will. 

Now  there  is  another  item  that  I  think 
the  House  ought  to  know  about.  There 
is  an  item  in  this  appropriation  for  buy- 
ing these  two  blocks  to  the  east  of  the 
Old  House  OfBce  Building.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  House  will  want  to  vote  on 
that,  but  they  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Tote  when  the  time  comes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  grcn- 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr  T.KBznl  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yieW  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
reminiscent  of  last  September  15,  in  the 
early  hours,  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  we  got  the  annual  giveaway 
bill  back  to  the  House  as  an  omnibus 
appropriation  bill,  with  some  65  an>end- 
ments,  35  of  which  were  completely 
ungermane  to  the  bill. 

Here  we  are  today  with  another  one  of 
those  deals.  It  seems  to  me  the  leader- 
ship ought  to  be  able  to  do  better  than 
this.  I  hope  we  do  not  come  up  to  an- 
other Soptembcr  adjournment  vmder  the 
same  circumstances  insofar  as  a  foreign 
handout  or  any  other  bill  is  concerned. 

What  is  the  reason  for  rushing  into 
consideration  of  this  conference  report? 
The  rrentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 
LiKGl  told  us  that  there  is  an  aggrega- 
tion of  foreigners  waiting  hat  in  hand  at 
a  meeting  to  be  held  soon,  and  our  rep- 
resentatives at  the  meeting  must  have 
cash  in  tbelr  pockets  when  they  go. 
Some  of  our  bureaucrats  downtown  are 
palpitating  and  panting;  they  cannot 
wait  to  get  this  ^73  million  downpayment 
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and  go  to  this  meeting.  At  least  there 
was  the  decency  in  behalf  of  the  tax- 
payers when  the  inter-Amencan  bank 
bill  was  enacted  last  year  to  write  in  a 
provision  that  the  United  States  would 
not  put  up  any  money  until  other  nations 
came  in  on  a  date  certain. 

I  had  some  contact  with  that  situation 
last  December,  and  I  know  it  was  a  mad 
scramble  to  get  even  their  small  contri- 
butions from  participating  foreign  na- 
tions before  the  expiration  date. 

But  there  is  to  be  an  international 
meeting  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri tells  us  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  can  scream  long  and 
loudly  about  budgetbusting  if  the 
spending  involves  the  people  here  at 
home,  apparently  wields  some  kind  of 
mysterious  influence  in  making  Congress 
jump  through  the  hoop  to  rush  through 
this  $73  million  to  benefit  foreigners.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  because  of 
banking  interests,  or  what,  but  it  is  obvi- 
ous the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  put  the 
pressure  on  for  this  appropriation  and 
the  speed  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
sidered. I  am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing 
this  administration  demanding  economy 
and  denouncing  budgetbusting,  yet  de- 
manding the  rush  act  on  this  kind  of 
spending. 

It  was  only  yesterday  I  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  if  It  was 
necessary  that  we  consider  any  further 
appropriation  bills  in  this  session,  or 
conference  reports  relating  to  appro- 
priation bills  You  will  find  his  answer 
in  the  Record  on  page  15455.  Let  me 
read  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Gross.  With  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  drive  con- 
ference reports  tlirough  the  House  under 
forced  draft. 

Mr.  Cannon.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
perfect  them  now  before  we  adjourn. 

So  what  are  we  doing  with  this  resolu- 
tion before  us  now? 

Mr.  DEINT.  Mr.  Sptaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GRO.'^S      I  yield 

Mr  DENT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  is  the  first  time  that  w.  have  pub- 
licly admitted  by  this  action  that  we 
have  no  standing  in  the  world  today; 
that  the  natioiv";  will  believe  that  this 
country  will  come  up  with  its  commit- 
ments after  the  Confess  of  the  United 
States  has  said  that  it  will  join  the  IDA. 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  administration 
spokesmen,  they  will  not  believe  we  will 
go  along  unless  we  come  there  with 
the  money  in  our  pockets  aiid  in 
our  hands.  We  have  to  bring  the 
money  to  the  able  before  any  of 
those  countries  will  beheve  that  the  ac- 
tion of  this  Congress  is  ofiBcial.  that  we 
have  said  that  we  will  participate  in  the 
fund.  These  countries,  most  of  them 
better  countries  to  us  a  few  years  ago. 
say  they  will  not  believe  us  unless  we 
bring  the  money  and  put  it  on  the  table 
and  say:  "Look,  we  have  brought  our 
share,  you  put  yours  in." 

Mr,  PILLION      Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS      I  yield 

Mr.  PILLION      Who  can  commit  this 
country  to  ar.  appropriation  except  thi.'- 
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Congress  itself?  Who  can  do  that? 
Can  anyone  commit  this  country  except 
Congress? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
made  the  commitment,  but  I.  for  one,  am 
not  going  to  jump  through  this  kind  of 
hoop.  Consideration  of  this  appropria- 
tion bill  ought  to  be  stopped,  and  dealt 
with  when  the  House  reconvenes  in 
August. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr,  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sorry  to  note  the  unnecessary  and 
intemperate  language  used  in  the  veto 
message  of  the  President  on  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
Federal  employees. 

The  President  stated : 

I  am  informed  that  the  enactment  of  H.R, 
9883  was  attended  by  Intense  and  uncon- 
cealed political  pressure  exerted  flagrantly 
and  In  concert  on  Members  of  Congress  by  a 
number  of  postal  field  service  employees,  par- 
ticularly their  leadership 

The  President  did  not  make  this 
charge  upon  his  own  knowledge.  He 
stated,  "I  am  informed." 

The  President,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
organizations  and  leaders  so  charged. 
should  make  pubhc  his  source  of  infor- 
mation. Under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, even  one  charged  with  a  crime  is 
entitled  to  know  the  accusers  and  the 
acts  involved  in  an  alleged  offense.  In 
any  event,  the  information  given  the 
President  is  incorrect.  The  Federal  em- 
ployees, as  individuals,  or  through  their 
organizations,  and  duly  elected  officers, 
have  the  constitutional  right  of  petition. 

At  no  time  while  the  vetoed  bill  was 
under  consideration  by  Congress  did 
Federal  employee  organizations,  or  their 
officers,  do  or  say  anything  but  what  was 
proper.  At  no  time  during  my  years  of 
service  has  any  pressure  "intense  or  un- 
concealed" or  "political  pressure  exerted 
flagrantly  and  in  concert"  been  exercised 
upon  me  by  them. 

Any  person  has  a  right,  which  I  recog- 
nize and  protect,  to  write  or  call  to  see 
me  on  any  public  question  or  matter, 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  did  not 
mean  to  establish  the  proposition  that  it 
is  "under  pressure"  for  any  group  to 
take  a  position  that  is  not  consistent 
with  the  views  of  the  President  and  it  is 
good  procedure  for  any  group  to  take  a 
position  favorable  to  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

If  ever  there  was  an  txten.';:ve  cani- 
paign  conducted  that  some  could  call 
"pressure."  and  I  do  not,  it  wa.«  the  cam- 
paign in  connection  \v:th  the  mutual 
security  appropriation  bill,  and  that 
campaign  emanated  right  from  the 
White  House. 

In  the  light  of  the  President's  in- 
temperate language,  the  Federal  em- 
ployees and  their  families  had  l>etter 
think  twice  before  voting  next  fall  for 
the    Republican    candidate    because,    if 


elected,  he  will  probably  follow  the  think- 
ing of  the  President. 

If  I  were  a  Federal  employee,  that  part 
of  the  message  would  be  construed  by 
me  as  a  message  designed  to  put  fear  in 
my  mind— that  in  the  future  I  could  not 
exercise  as  an  American  citizen,  my  con- 
stitutional right  of  petition. 

In  any  event,  that  part  of  the  veto 
message  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts. 
Some  could  go  to  the  extent  of  calling 
the  language  used  as  "insulting  and  ar- 
rogant," but  I  will  not  go  that  far.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  said,  the  language  used 
by  the  President  is  "unnecessary  and 
intemperate,"  and  his  sources  gave  him 
incorrect  information. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion there  were — yeas  105,  noes  45. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present, 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  257,  nays  109,  not  voting  66, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  178] 
YEAS — 257 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Allen 

Andersen. 

Minn. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Ban- 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass.  NJi. 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Belcher 


Church 
Clark 
Coad 
Coffin 

Oohelan 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Curtis,  Mass, 

Curtis.  Mo, 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Denton 

Dlngell 

Dooley 

Dorn.  S.C 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Durham 

Dwyer 


Bennett,  Fla,  Ellott 

Boggs  EAerett 

Boland  Evlns 

BoUlng  Fallon 

Bolton  Parbsteln 

Boykln  Pascell 

Brademas  Felghan 

Breeding:  F.sher 

Hrrwster  .P^iood 

Brock  Plynn 

Brooks.  La.  Foley 

Brooks.  Tex  Forand 

Broomfleld  Fountain 


Granahan 
Grant 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Grlflln 
Griffiths 
Oubser 
Hagen 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hardy 
Hechler 
Herlong 
Hoeven 
HoUfleld 
Holland 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horan 
Huddleston 
Ikard 
Inouye 
Irwln 
Jarman 
Jensen 

Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Md. 
Johnson,  Wis. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Judd 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kasem 
Kastenmeler 
Kee 
Kllday 
.t.  re 


Brown,  Ga  Frellnghuysen    K.;.g  Calif. 

Brown,  Mo  Friedel  Kirwan 

BroyhUl  Fulton  KitclUn 

Burke.  Ky.  Gallagher  Kowalskl 

Burke,  Mass.  Garmatz  Lane 

Bjrrne.Pa.  Gary  Lfinsen 

Canfleld  Gathlngs  Lackford 

Cannon  George  Lesinski 

Casey  Glaimo  Levering 

Chenoweth  Gilbert  Llbonatl 

Chlperfleld  Goodell  Lindsay 


HI 


■■'.  ICZ 


.T   Clem 


Mex 
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Loser 

McCormacJc 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

M   C,    -rn 

McM.-.<tr.      > 
M  i    h- 

M.h    ; 

Mtrsh 

Mn-h 

May 

M-  -r    ■ 

M  ■-.-,, 

M;. 

Ml.  s 

M:'rr.ell 

Mon.igan 

Montnva 

M   ■  -r.^'id 

M    r:.>.  N 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murphv 

N.itcher 

Nelsen 

O'Brien.  :  . 

O  Brlen.  N  Y 

O'Hara.  111. 

CHara.  Mich. 

Oliver 

Oemers 


Ari  v.r 

Alex.ind 

Alp;er 

Bailey 

Baring 

BecSer 

Bt 

Berrv 

Bett.s 

Br  r.  n  p  r 

Be  w 

Brav 

Brown 

Bi.rU- 

Burieson 

Brynes,  W.s 

CahUl 

CederbfTg 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Collier 

Corbett 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Dague 

Davis.  Oa 

Dent 

Derounlan 

Derwln.sk. 

Devlne 

Dixon 

Dorn,  N.Y. 

Dowdy 

F^nton 

Fljmt 

Ford 
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July 


<!> 


'■:   M. 


Ohio 


Oster'.ag 

Passman 

Patnian 

Perkins 

Ptfjbt 

Plrrue 

Poak^e 

Porter 

Powell 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnski 

Qine 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Rees.  Kans. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  Aljmlra 

Roberta 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Rocney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouah 

Rutherford 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Say  lor 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Sheppard 

NAYS— 11^9 

F'r-<»ster 

( ir  es 

fla.ey 

H  i.--:l3 

.H  >.rmon 

Hams 

Havs 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hlestand 

Hoffman,  ni. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Hogan 

Hoamer 

Hull 

Jennings 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Keith 

King,  Utah 

Kvl 

Laird 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McGlnley 

MalUlard 

.\[      tflT 

Mev>'r 

Michel 

Miller.  N.T. 

Mllliken 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Moore 


.S.nipley 
Slices 

SlSK 

Sn-iith.  Inwa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teagtie,  Tex. 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

UUman 

Vanik 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

We  Is 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wler 

WUlis 

Wilson 

Yates 

Young 

Zabloctl 


M- 


r.ma 


Nv^r  L>iad 

Norrell 

©"Konskl 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Poff 

Ray 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

St  George 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Slier 

Simpson 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Taber 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Tollefson 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wampler 

Westland 

Wharton 

Williams 

Wlnstead 

Wolf 


I 

Alford 
Anderson. 

Mont. 
Arends 
Bewrden 
Baumha.rt 
Ben  tie  y 
Blatnlk 
Bllt^h 
Bij'*  ..s 


(  -..er 
;  1 A  on 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Edmondson 

Fino 

Fogarty 

Frazler 

Gavin 

Glenn 
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Green.  Pa. 

Harrison 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hess 

Jackson 

Kearns 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilbum 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Lafore 

Landruxn 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Madden 

Martin 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Morris.  Okia. 
Morrison 


Nix 

ONein 

Phllbln 

Pllcher 

Preston 

Qulgley 

Riley 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Shelley 

Short 

Smith,  E^ans. 

Steed 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Taylor.  NY. 

Thompson,  La 

UdaU 

Vinson 

Walnwrlght 

Wlthrow 

W'right 

Younger 

Zelenko 


So   the   r-.>.,I.ir:on  wa.s  agreed  to. 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following 


p?'j-s. 


On  ::iis  vote: 

\ir    r{^'^>^rt  for,  with  Mr.  Heaa  against. 

}.'.-    :-:  ■   .'h  for,  with  Mr.  Arends  against. 

M.-      h  .rdlclc     for,     with     Mr.     Baumhart 
against. 

Mr.    Anderson   of   Montana   for.   with    Mr. 
Lafore  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Glenn  against. 

Mr    Healey  for.  with  Mr.  Short  against. 

Mr  Harrison  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  New 
York  against. 

George  P.  Miller  for,  with  Mr.  Walnwrlght 
against. 

Mr   Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Younger  against. 

Mr.  Bowles  for,  with  Mr.  Withrow  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Bentley  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for.  with  Mr.  Knox  against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for,  with  Mr.  Kllburn 
against. 

Mr.  Morris  of  Oklahoma  for,  with  Mr.  Flno 
against. 

Mr.  O'Neil  for,  with  Mr.  Gavin  against. 

Mr.     Donohue     for,     with     Mr.     Jackson 
against. 
Mr.  Phllbln  for,  with  Mr.  Kearns  agalnat. 

Mr.  Zelenko  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas 
against, 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Pilcher  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Alford  wit).  M     M.irtln. 

Mr  Mcdonough  changed  his  vote 
from    nay"  to  '"yea." 

Mr  CH.XMBERLAIN  changed  his  vote 
from    yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  WHITENER  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  the  first  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  first  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  "For  construction 
of  an  Entomology  Laboratory  $500,000."' 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  dis- 
agree to  Senate   amendment  No.   1. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: I  note  on  line  9,  page  2,  an  item  of 
$5,200,000  for  an  additional  amount  for 
construction  of  facilities.  The  question 
is  this:  Does  this  include  $500,000  for 
the  construction  of  an  entomology  labor- 
atory  at   the   University  of  Florida? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
get  to  this  item  by  item.  The  motion  is 
that  the  House  insLst  on  its  disagreement 
to  Senate  amendment  No.  1  to  strike  out 
this  laboratory  in  which  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Mat- 
THiwsI  is  interested,  and  we  are  insist- 
ing that  it  stay  in. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  In  other  words,  if 
my  vote  is  "aye"  it  will  mean  I  am  voting 
to  keep  the  laboratory  in. 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

Tlic  moiicri  uas  afe-reed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  2,  line  8. 
Insert  the  following: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion of  Facilities",  $5,200,000." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  disagree 
to  Senate  amendment  No.  2. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TABER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Matthews  item  is  included  in  Senate 
amendment  No.  2? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes.  along  with  seven 
others,  but  we  want  to  see  that  this  Mat- 
thews item  is  taken  care  of  first. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  2.  line  10, 
Insert: 

"soil  conservation  sEHvacat" 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  conctir 
In  Senate  amendment  No.  S. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  w;!!  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagr- 1  n.*  rit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  2,  line  11, 
insert: 

"WATZZSHKD    nOTtCTlOM 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Watw^hed 
Protection',  $1,800,000." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  mores  that  the  Honse  concur 

In  Senate  amendment  No.  4. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senat«  amendment  No.  6:  Page  2,  line  14, 
insert: 

"FLOOO    PHrvXNTION 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  Fi- <i  ;'r>»- 
renUon'.  $1,670,000,  for  the  purp<  sf>i<  ,  r  F-.b- 
llc  Law  86--468. " 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
moticHi. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  concur 
In  Senate  amendment  No.  5. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  million  and  a  half 
dollars  was  not  in  the  House  bill  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  this  money  to 
be  expended? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  understand  it  is  pro- 
posed to  be  expended  in  a  little  town  In 
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the  southwestern  part  of  Texas  about 
600  miles  from  where  I  live.  It  is  a  loan, 
and  it  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  one 
5 -cent  piece 

Mr.  GROSS.     That  helps  a  little. 

The  SPEAIOER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6;  Page  2,  line  17, 
Insert : 

"ACRICULTURAl.  MARKXTINC  SERVICX 

"Marketing  research  and  service 
"For  an  additional  amoi:nt  for    Marketing 
reeearch  and  service",  for  Maxketing  services 
$1,350,000" 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  Abuse  disagree 
to  Senate  amendment  No.  ft. 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  sp>oke  to  me  con- 
cerning this  and  I  know  what  he  has  in 
mind.  We  are  going  to  do  our  best  to 
help  him.  May  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  him  that  he  talk  with  our  distin- 
guished friend  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Anoebsbn].  There  is  $10,- 
200.000  in  the  regular  bill  for  the  Poultry 
InspecUon  Service.  If  $10,200,000  is  not 
enough,  come  back  in  January  to  Mr. 
Andersen    M:    j.:.^>n    and  myself . 

Mr.  McLN'liUK  Mi .  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     I  yield. 
Mr.    McINTIRE.     I    appreciate    what 
the  gentleman  says.     I  did  discuss  this 
with  the  pentlcman. 

The  reason  I  am  concerned  it  because 
the  gentleman  has  offered  a  motion  to 
disagree  with  the  Senate  amendment 
which  would  provide  in  this  bill  $1.35 
million  as  additional  fund.s  under  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act.  In  the 
regular  appropriation  bill  offered  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  there  was 
no  money  provided  for  the  additional  in- 
.■^pection  ."service  which  is  required  under 
the  law  to  go  into  effect  as  of  July  1. 
yesterday. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  only  1  day  old. 
you  have  $10  2  million,  and  if  you  do 
not  have  enough  we  will  give  you  some 
more. 

Mr.  M(  I.VTIP.E.  The  thing  I  am  con- 
cerned with  is  that  in  the  conference 
report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  relation  to  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  there  is 
si>ecific  language  in  that  report  that 
says  the  money  ai>propriated  cannot  be 
used  except  for  those  services  which 
were  then  being  provided  for.  The  act 
provides  that  as  of  today  additional  serv- 
ices are  required  and  if  it  were  possible 
to  use  such  sums  a.<5  are  in  excess  of 
those  needed  for  the  present  service  as 
provided,  it  would  be  a  matter  with 
which  I  would  not  be  too  much  con- 
cerned; but  in  view  of  the  conference  re- 
port I  think  w-  arc  placing  the  poultn' 
inspection  service  under  a  very  serious 
handicap. 
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Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  we  have  worked  with  him.  he 
is  a  very  valuable  gentleman,  and  there 
is  not  the  shghtest  disposition  to  hurt 
the  service.  The  Congress  has  put  it  in 
here.  Let  us  work  it  out.  The  year  is 
only  2  days  old.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
our  able  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Andersen],  and  I  am 
sure  he  is  not  going  to  let  the  thing  go 
astray. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Is  it  your  opinion, 
then,  such  sums  as  are  now  appropri- 
ated for  the  Poultry  Inspection  Act  under 
the  appropriation  bill  already  passed  may 
be  used  to  implement  the  full  extent  of 
the  Poultry  Inspection  Act? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  am  not  trying  to 
avoid  the  gentleman's  question.  He  sisks 
me  a  question  and  if  I  were  able  to  give 
him  an  answer  one  way  or  the  other  I  am 
afraid  it  would  not  be  too  accurate. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  That  is  exactly  the 
predicament  on  that,  because  I  am  con- 
cerned in  relation  to  the  administration 
of  that  act. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  will  be 
Uken  care  of.  If  it  is  not  worked  out.  we 
will  see  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Andersen]  and  I  think 
we  can  work  that  out  to  the  gentleman's 
satisfaction.  We  do  not  want  to  hurt 
you.    We  want  to  help  you. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The   Clerk  will   re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Senate  amei  dment  No.   7:   Page  3,  line  9, 
Insert     Bureau  of  Public  Roads". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  disagree 
to  Senate  amendment  No.  7. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  8:  Page  3,  line  10, 
insert: 

"rOREST   HICHWATS     (LIQUIDATION  OT  CONTRACT 
AUTHORIZATION  ) 

"For  pa\Tnent  of  obligations  incurred  in 
carrying  otJt  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  section  304,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract authorization  granted  by  title  23. 
irnlted  States  Code,  section  203,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $30,000,000.  which 
siun  la  composed  of  $29,360,000,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1960,  end 
$750,000.  a  part  of  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1961: 
Provided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  the  rental,  purchase,  construc- 
tion, or  alteration  of  buildings  and  sites 
necessary  for  the  storage  and  repair  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  used  for  road  construction 
and  maintenance  but  the  total  cost  of  any 
such  item  under  this  authorization  shall  not 
exceed  $15,000  " 


M:-   Speaker^  I  offer  a 


Mr  THOMA.c 

motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  lollows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  disagree 

'.^  Sf'r.-itr  amcrUment  No.  8.^ — ~-^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER     T:.f  Tie:  k  will  report 
the  next  amendment  m  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Senate  amendment  No.  9:  Page  4.  line  1, 
insert: 

"PUBLIC      LANDS      HIGITWATS       (LIQUIDATION      OF 
CONTRACT   AUTHORIZATION) 

"For  pajmient  of  obligations  Incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  section  209,  pursuant  to  the  con- 
tract authorization  granted  by  title  23, 
United  States  Code.  secUon  203,  to  remain 
available  tmUl  expended,  $3,000,000,  which 
sum  is  the  amount  authorized  to  b«  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year   1961." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  disagree 
to  Senate  amendment  No.  9. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

10     Page  10.   line 


Senate  nmendmeni  No 
20,   insert  "Senate". 


Mr.  THOMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  conctir 
in  Senate  amendment  No.  10. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  wii:  repcr; 

the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11;  Page  10,  line 
21,  insert; 

"SAl-ARIES,     OrFICSBS     AMD      XMrUDYTLSS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  admhilstra- 
t!ve  and  clerical  assistants  to  Senators,  to 
provide  additional  clerical  assiatante  for  each 
Senator  from  the  State  of  California  so  that 
the  allowances  of  Senators  from  said  State 
will  be  equal  to  that  allowed  Senators  from 
States  having  a  population  of  over  16  mil- 
lion, the  population  of  said  State  ha'Blng 
exceeded  15  million  Inhabitants,  $13,200." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Mr.  Thomas  mores  that  the  He  use  concur 
Id  Senate  amendsMat  No.  11. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12     Pare  ::    l!:-.e  4, 
insert : 

"CONTIirS«NT    KXPZNSES   OF    THE    sr-.  »tt; 

"Joint  Committee  on  Fnaugrural  Ceremonies 
of  1961 
"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  conducting 
the  Inaugural  ceremonies  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
January  20.  1961,  in  accordance  with  such 
program  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Joint 
Committee  authorized  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. $250,000." 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.   Thomas  moves   that   thf   K  njsie   con- 
cur in  Senate  ajnendnient  No.  12. 

The  motion  wa.s  aprcnxi  to. 
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The  SPK^iKER      The  clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senat-e  amer.drneri!;  No  13.  Page  11,  line 
12.  Inser-, 

■  Mi.srEi.L.\>rw;)tJS   items 

"For  an  additional  amount,  fl.scal  year 
1^0.  for    Miscellaneous  Items     *2u5  640." 

Mr   THOMAS      Mr   Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr    Thomas  moves  That  the  Houae  concur 

in  Senate  an-.enciment  No.  13. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS  In  connection  with  this 
$205,000  mi.scellaneous  Item,  can  the 
gentleman  ijive  us  a  little  hint  about  what 
this  is  m  view  of  some  of  the  speeches 
made  by  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
other  body,  notably  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio,  about  the  t-ernble  people  in 
the  House '^  I  just  wondered  whether 
this  was  a  little  attempt  to  conceal  some 
of  their  expenditures. 

Mr  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Ohio,  we  follow 
the  rule  of  comity  between  the  two 
bodies 

Mr  HAYS  Oh  we  do.  but  they  do 
not 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Let  us  follow  it  here. 
and  if  the  other  body  .sees  fit  to  violate 
It,  why.  that  will  be  on  their  shoulders. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Can  you  give  me  any  ex- 
planation about  what  this  is  for? 

Mr    THOMAS.     The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr  HAYS.  And  we  have  to  take  it  on 
faith^ 

Mr.  THOMAS     Yes. 

Mr  HAYS  Well  my  faith  Is  pretty 
weak. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  THOMAS  I  yitld  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  something  clas- 
sified about  this''  Is  this  a  military 
secret^ 

Mr.  THOMAS  This  is  for  housekeep- 
ing items  made  up  of  10  or  12  things,  and 
we  do  not  question  those  things.  There 
is  nothing  secret  about  it.  It  is  a  matter 
of  public  record  over  there.  They  held 
debate  on  it,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  carried 
in  the  Journal 

Mr  GROSS  And  the  gentleman  can- 
not tell  us  what  the  .substantial  amounts 
are'' 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  details. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wii;  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  this 
item  similar  to  what  we  had  in  the  Por- 
and  bill? 

Mr.  THOMAS      In  what? 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well. 
the  appropriation  to  help  people,  to  take 
care  of  them  in  some  way. 

Mr.  THOMAS  I  understand  those 
gentlemen  take  care  of  themselves  fairly 
well  over  there 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  Is  this 
an   assist? 


Mr  TTIOMAS  1  his  is  wliat  they  call 
mi.scellaneous.  The  real  big  items  do 
not  come  undfr  miscellaneous. 

Mr  OAP.Y  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentU^man  yield  ' 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr  GARY.  This  says  for  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  fiscal  1960  for  miscel- 
laneous items.  $205,640.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  what  that  will  make  the 
total  for  the  year? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     No:  I  cannot. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  12. 
strike  out: 

"AKCHrrECT  or  thx  capftol 
"Por  an  amount,  additional  to  amounts 
heretofore  appropriated,  for  acquisition  of 
property  for  additions  to  the  United  States 
Capltol  Grounds  pursuant  to  section  1202 
of  Public  Law  24.  Eighty-fourth  Congress, 
approved  April  22,  1955,  as  approved  by  the 
House  Office  Building  Commission,  •5,000.- 
000." 

Mr    THOMAS      Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  dis- 
agree to  Senate  amendment  No.  14. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Baldwin) 
there  were — ayes  165,  noes  30. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Kf ter  counting.  1  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Alembers  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  Page  12, 
line  14.  strike  out  "•225,000"  and  Insert 
"$5,256,000". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  concur 
In  Senate  amendment  No.  16.  wltii  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert  "•5.225,- 
000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     I  yield. 

Mr  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  why  this  increase  from  .$225,000  to 
$5,256,000'' 

Mr.  THOMA.=^  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman it  i.,  by  virtue  of  two  items.  The 
first  item  was  an  international  item  in- 
volving one  of  the  cities  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico.  The  House  reduced 
the  item  by  10  percent  for  a  construc- 
tion project.  The  other  body  restored 
the  10-percent  cut.  We  are  trying  to  in- 
sist on  the  10-percent  cut  The  $5  mil- 
lion item  is  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with 
Mexico  for  the  construction  of  a  dam 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  that  when 
the  bill  went  through  the  House  it  was 
stated  that  the  $225,000  was  adequate, 
was  all  that  they  needed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  other  body  just 
restored  the  budget  estimate;  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.     So  it  is  upped  $5  million 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Yes. 

Mr  GROSS.     Just  a  slight  increase. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  SPE.A.KER  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  16  on  page  12, 
insert : 

"omcx  or  the  secuetakt 

''Subscription  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment  Association 

For  payment  of  the  first  installment  of 
the  subscription  of  the  tlnited  States  to  the 
International  Development  Association. 
•73.66fl.700.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  concur 
In  Senate  amendment  No.  16 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
debated  this  item  with  complete 
thoroughness:  and  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing. So,  will  my  colleagues  indulge  me 
for  3  minutes?  Then  If  somebody  else 
wants  3  minutes,  I  shall  yield  and  then 
I  am  going  to  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Let  us  be  frank  about  this.  There 
have  been  some  fine  statements  made 
and  I  cannot  disagree  with  them  too 
much.  But  listen:  One  of  our  distin- 
guished American  citizens.  Secretary 
Anderson,  is  very  vitally  and  deeply  in- 
terested In  this  bill  and  the  funds  for 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. The  President  signed  the  author- 
ized bill  2  or  3  days  ago.  This  Is  one 
of  the  important  measures  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  interested  in.  I  am  not 
being  partisan  with  you  now  I  am  just 
a  little  lowly  Democrat  and  I  am  looking 
at  some  of  my  friends  across  the  ai.sle. 
If  you  are  not  interested  in  it.  plea.se 
tell  me  why  in  the  world  I  should  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  you 
should   be.   if  the  gentleman   will   yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  have  not  voted  for 
the  foreign  giveaway  in  5  years.  Fur- 
thermore, I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  it. 
But  Secretary  Anderson  tells  me,  and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  he  is  the  top  man 
in  the  Cabinet,  that  this  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  said,  "What  will  it  do, 
Mr  Secretary?"  He  said,  "I  hope" — and 
he  did  not  give  me  any  guarantee,  of 
course  not;  he  is  too  smart  a  man — "In 
my  humble  judgment  this  money  will  go 
a  long  way  in  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
foreign  giveaway  program  "  I  said, 
"Spell  it  out  to  me,  please  What  do  you 
mean  by  that?"  He  said.  Well,  you  are 
going  to  get  some  of  the  people  who  are 
now  on  their  feet,  some  of  the  countries 
that  have  good  money,  to  come  into  the 
pool  and  help  the  United  States  to  defray 
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the  cost  of  developing  some  of  these  poor 
undeveloped  countries." 

I  think  it  is  just  that  simple.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  he  is  right. 
We  spend  at  least  $4  or  $4.5  billion  on 
that  foreign  giveaway  program  every 
year.  This  is  going  to  cost  you  $320  mil- 
lion. Let  us  lay  it  on  the  line,  when  you 
get  through  with  it  this  is  going  to  be  a 
billion-dollar  bank,  and  you  spend  30 
percent,  and  you  are  going  to  deal  in  soft 
currencies.  But  when  he  says  it  will  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  will  reduce 
ultimately  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  I 
am  willing  to  trust  him.  If  I  am  willing 
to  trust  him.  will  not  my  friends  over  on 
the  other  side  do  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  Members  on  this  side  who  wish  to 
speak  against  this  item  in  the  bill.  I 
hope  my  friend  will  not  cut  off  debate. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  JensfnI. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lipscomb  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  motion  to  approve 
the  item  in  tiiis  biH  for  the  International 
Development  Association.  I  fully  real- 
ize what  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  said.  I.  too,  have 
great  respect  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  But  I  am  of  the  belief  that 
the  financing  as  provided  in  the  legisla- 
tion Is  not  adequately  worked  out  at 
this  time.  I  believe  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  as  well  as  the  leg- 
islative committee  that  has  jurisdiction 
should  go  into  this  matter  further  be- 
fore we  embark  on  a  program  which 
initially  Is  $J20  million,  and  there  is  no 
Indication  it  is  not  going  to  be  larger. 
In  this  bill  there  Is  more  than  $73  million 
to  be  appropriated.  This  Ls  a  large  and 
important  program.  I  think  it  may  be  a 
worthy  program,  but  this  is  no  time  to 
appropriate  almost  $74  million  in  a 
hasty  manner. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  FMr.  Bow] 
has  already  told  you  in  previous  debate 
that  some  of  the  countries  that  are 
offering  to  contribute  to  this  program 
have  not  paid  their  obligations  to  cer- 
tain international  associations  but  they 
are  listed  as  proposed  contributors  to 
the  International  Development  A.ssocia- 
tion.  There  are  countries  in  this  pro- 
gram, such  as  Yugoslavia  and  Cuba, 
about  whom  we  would  have  certain  ques- 
tions as  to  their  participating  in  the 
pro-am. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
JuDDl  has  indicated  that  some  of  the 
countries  in  Western  Europe  who  are  to 
contribute  to  this  program  are  not  re- 
ceiving funds  from  the  United  States. 
I  might  tell  you  that  West  Germany  is 
supposed  to  contribute  to  IDA  some  $53 
million,  yet  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
under  the  "Special  A.^'^istance"  section, 
we  are  contribatin^  to  West  Berlin  to- 
ward bu.dinr  a  medical  center  which 
will  cost   us,   .iS  our   part,   at   least  $11 
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million,  and  the  project  could  well  cost 
the  U.S.  Government  a  great  deal  mwe. 
If  we  continue  to  add  loan  profrrams  to 
loan  programs  on  a  piece-by-piece, 
patchwork  basis,  we  will  never  get  down 
to  a  good,  valid,  wwkable  program  in 
those  countries  that  need  it  the  most. 

I  ask  you  to  defeat  this  motion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiH  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Another  of  these  alleeed 
contributors  is  the  Netherlands.  They 
have  borrowed  $3  million  from  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  in  order  to  resettle 
Dutch  farmers  in  Australia.  They  are 
borrowing  money  in  order  to  resettle 
farmers  in  Australia,  and  yet  they  say 
they  are  going  to  contribute  to  this  fund. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mrm. 

Mr  WTDNALL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  Does  the  gentleman 
realize  that  this  as.sociation  does  not 
begin  until  the  other  countries  have 
made  a  greater  contribution  than  the 
United  States  would  make?  Sixty- Ave 
percent  must  actually  be  in  the  till  be- 
fore this  becomes  a  working  organization. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  If  that  is  the  case, 
there  is  no  hurry  in  inserting  this  item 
in  this  bill  at  tiiis  time.  We  have  passed 
the  authorizing  legislation.  The  other 
body  has  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on  it. 
The  President  has  signed  it.  Let  the 
IDA  work  out  arrangements  with  the 
other  countries  and  then  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  fulfill  its  obligations  and 
will  vote  for  an  adequate  amount  for  this 
program.    This  action  should  be  delayed. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  no  country  would  be  able  to 
participate  in  borrowing  from  IDA  until 
it  has  made  its  original  contribution. 
That  is  all  called  for  under  the  charter. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  jield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Secretary  Anderson  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  on  this  particu- 
Ur  itcan,  and  since  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Thojcas]  brought  up  his 
name,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
his  testimony  he  said  in  effect,  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  using  these  funds  for 
several  months. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Will  the  gentleman  say 
what  possible  harm  could  be  done  by 
making  these  funds  available  now? 
They  cannot  be  u.sed  until  65  j>ercent  of 
the  total  capital  for  the  association  is 
made  available.  If  the  other  countries 
do  not  come  through  with  the^r  rnntri- 
butions.  our  money  will  n-t  \^  s;>ent. 
How  can  we  effectively  press  others  to 
put  up  their  share  if  the  Congress  refu.«;es 
to  make  available  the  money  for  our 
share? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  Congre.ss  has 
expressed  ;'=  ronfdenre  in  the  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  it  is  time  we  real- 


ize that  we  are  working  an  borrowed 
money.  The  funds  we  give  to  this  pro- 
gram is  borrowed  money.  Let  us  delay 
taking  hasty  action. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb? 
has  exfjired. 

Mr.    THOMAS.     Mr.    Speaker,    1    am 
going  to  say  a  few  words  for  1  minuu 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gent;- .ma:. 
from  Ohio  about  a  minute,  and  th»  n  ] 
am  going  to  move  the  previous  question. 

May  I  .say  to  my  Inend  th.e  gentleman 
from  Wiscon.sin  I  Mr  LajrdI  that  the 
Secretary  called  me  early  this  mormng 
and  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  committee. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  Mr  Jin- 
SENj  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ,Mr. 
Bowl  both  read  it.  and  he  said  we 
needed  this  money. 

It  is  a  page  and  a  half  \onn  I  will 
not  burden  you  with  readine  it  n    x 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Have  yov.  read  the  tes- 
timony of  the^  Secretary,  bef  m  the  Sen- 
ate comnittee'' 

Mr  THOMAS.  No.  I  am  ju.'^t  refer- 
ring to  the  letter  and  conversa-ion  I  had 
with  him  this  morning. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  He  said  quite  definitely 
that  thf^se  funds  would  not  be  u.^^cd  un- 
til all  nations  had  subscribed 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  nght  I  do 
not  mean  to  get  at  any  cross  purpc>&es 
with  my  friend. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  l^jeaker  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  want  to  be  ac- 
cused of  lese  majeste.  but  I  just  do  not 
subscribe  to  all  this  fulsome  praise  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  his 
wisdom,  because  with  the  steel  industry 
at  48  percent  of  capacity  and  with  high 
interest  rates,  now.  1  do  not  bkime  him 
for  leaving  the  Democratic  Party  and 
becoming  a  Republican,  but  I  \>.ouid  re- 
mind the  gentleman  from  Te.xas  that 
he  also  gave  up  his  citizensliip  in  Texas 
and  became  a  citizen  of  Connecticut. 
The  gentleman  is  in  difi&culty  any  way 
you  look  at  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker  1  mo\e 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Kyl»  there 
were — ayes  127,  noes  100. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
F>ort  the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Senate  amendment  No.  17:  Page  13,  line 
16.  insert: 

"General  Provision 

■■Appropriations  authorizations,  and  funds 
available  to  the  departments,  agencies,  cor- 
porations, and  the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1961.  may  be  app<^rtioned  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  erf  the  Kevisi-d  Stat- 
\ites,  as  amended  on  a  basis  iucUcating  the 
Qree<i  for  supplemental  estimates  of  appro- 
priation to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit 
pajinent  of  pay  Increases  (not  exceeding  the 
corresponding  ln<Tei«(es  provided  by  the 
"Postal  Emplovees'  Salary-  Increuse  Act  of 
T960'  and  the  ■Ff^fra:  Fmployee*'  Salary  In- 
rr»';t.««»  .Act  fif  J»60*^(T  prr.piny^es  whoae  ratej 
r4  f^  mpensiition  are  fixeo  by  administrative 
(»<-T)on   pur»Tja.';t   to  law.)" 
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Mr.  THOMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  dis- 
agree  to  Senate  amendment  No.   17. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas;  Does  not  this 
provision  invite  a  supplemental  to  tlie 
extent  of  $700  million,  based  on  the  Fed- 
eral employees  pay  legislation  which  was 
approved  by  overriding  the  President  s 
veto? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  just  consider  it  as  a 
blanket  invitation  for  the  agencies  to 
come  back  for  anything  they  need 

Mr.  FORD.  In  effect  we  are  appro- 
priating $700  million. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No,  we  are  disagree- 
ing to  it:  that  was  the  motion  I  offered. 

If  there  is  any  supplemental  required, 
let  them  come  back  We  are  mviung 
them  to  come  back  with  this  language. 
From  our  point  of  view  and  the  action 
of  the  House  just  adopted  the  lan^'uage 
sho'uld  be  out. 

Mr.  FORD      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALASKAN     VESSELS     INSPECTION 
EXEMPTION  ACT 

Mr.  GARMATZ  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
'S.  2669)  to  extend  the  period  of  ex- 
emption from  inspection  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4426  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  Erranted  certain  small  vessels 
carrying  freight  to  and  from  places  on 
the  inland  waters  of  southeastern 
Alaska 

Mr.  GARMATZ  \L"  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immfMJiate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  ihe  bill  S  2669, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther?  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland'^ 

Mr     MAILLIARD       Mr.     Speaker, 
object. 


I 


CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  CON- 
VEYED TO  THE  CITY  OF  ST.  AU- 
GUSTINE. FLA 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  'H.R.  5055'  to 
change  a  certain  restriction  on  the  use 
of  certain  real  property  heretofore  con- 
veyed to  the  city  of  St.  Augustine.  Fla  , 
by  the  United  States,  wnth  S^-nate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  the  t:tlf  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
mt'nt,  as  follows: 

Strike  )ut  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
aluUl  amend,  by  appnprlate  written  Instru- 
ment vi  the  city  of  Saint  Augxistlne.  Fla.,  the 
restriction  on  use  with  respect  to  the  land 
conveyed   to  such   city  under   the  provisions 


of  the  Act  of  Augvist  27,  1936  (49  Stat,  896). 
in  order  that  such  land  may  also  be  used  for 
educational  purpKiees",  and  amend  the  title 
so  as  to  read  "An  Act  to  amend  the  restric- 
tion on  the  use  of  certain  real  property  here- 
tofore c  i.veyed  to  the  city  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine,  P^i  >r:cla,   by  the  United  States." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ADNriNISTRAIION    OF    THK    PUBLIC 
LAND.S 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7004 »  to 
facilitate  the  administration  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  all  after  "Sk;. 
302."  down  to  and  Including  "or"  In  line  25 
and  Insert  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  require  a  user  or  users  of  roads  or  trails 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  maintain  such  roads 
or  trails  In  a  satisfactory  condition  com- 
mensurate with  the  particular  use  require- 
ments and  the  use  made  by  each,  the  extent 
of  such  maintenance  to  be  8hare<l  by  the 
users  In  proportion  to  such  use  or". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PAYMENT  OP  RKIXX'ATION  ALI.^  iW- 
ANCE  BY  FVIWUKL  AVIATION 
AGENCY 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HR  2467)  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  7,  1950,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
reimburse  owners  and  tenants  of  lands 
acquired  for  Chantilly  Airport  for  their 
moving  expenses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H  R  2467. 
with  Mr  Thompson  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  today,  thf  tjentU-mari  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr  WitLi.^Ms  had  15  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois Mr  Springer  1  had  15  minutes  re- 
mammy 

Mr  AVERY  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr    Brooks). 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  want  to  take  a  lot  of  time, 
but  this  IS  a  bill  affecting  just   a  .'^mall 


number  of  people.  It  affects  basically 
those  In  the  Chantilly  area  and  is  a  re- 
troactive measure  which  would  give  a 
special  benefit  to  the  people  In  that  area 
and  provide  compensation  for  moving  of 
their  buildings  or  their  household  effects, 
and  so  forth,  from  the  land  which  was 
condemned  for  the  Chantilly  airport. 
The  cost  of  this  would  be  approximately 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  It  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
which  Is  the  Agency  Instructed  to  pay 
this,  because  they  themselves  feel  that 
general  legislation  would  be  more  de- 
sirable. The  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Defense  Department  have  this 
authority  now  in  evaluating  the  cost  of 
the  property,  the  value  of  the  land  to  the 
owners  who  are  losing  it.  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  moving  of  their  property 
and  their  household  eCfects.  This  would 
extend  that  authority  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  on  a  retroactive  basis, 
which  I  think  would  not  be  desirable. 

Now.  as  a  solution  for  this  problem,  as 
I  see  it.  we  should  consider  a  general 
Government  policy  for  all  of  the  agen- 
cies: Shall  we  pay  for  the  cost  of  moving 
household  effects  for  all  of  the  people  of 
this  country  on  highway  allocations  of 
land  or  when  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration acquires  land  for  Govern- 
ment purposes?  The  GSA  says  that  It 
will  cost  about  10  percent  more  if  they 
consider  moving  costs  in  their  condemna- 
tion proceedings  throughout  this  coun- 
try. We  have  already  sp>ent  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
meritorious  Government  needs  This 
would  increase  that  cost.  The  GSA  has 
recommended  legislation  which  would 
oCfer  this  same  authority  to  all  of  the 
agencies  of  this  Government  who  ac- 
quire land,  and  similar  legislation  was 
introduced  by  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Sen- 
ator McClexlan.  It  was  introduced  and 
passed  in  the  Senate,  and  in  June  of  tliis 
year  it  was  referred  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  which  has  al- 
ready requested  reports  from  the  agen- 
cies, most  of  which  are  in.  Hearings 
have  been  granted,  and  a  matter  of 
policy  will  be  considered  which  will  be 
fair  to  all  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  is.  that  we  consider  as  a  congres- 
sional policy  whether  or  not  we  should 
in  the  future  pay  for  the  cost  of  moving 
and  not  consider  sp>ecial  Interest  legis- 
lation very  narrowly  drawn  which  would, 
I  think,  be  unfair  to  other  people  of  this 
country  who  had  their  land  condemned. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  like 
to  ask  my  friend  from  Texas  if  this  is 
not  a  real  departure  from  the  normal 
course  in  this  type  of  purchase  and  the 
moving  of  the  former  landowners 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  This  is  a  rash 
departure  from  the  procedure  which  was 
followed  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
and  from  the  procedure  which  is  and  has 
been  followed  by  the  General  Services 
Administration.  To  be  perfectly  fair 
about  it,  this  procedure  of  paying  for 
moving  expen.ses — and  I  wish  thr  gen- 
tleman  from    Mississippi    would    check 
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this,  because  I  think  he  is  familiar  with 
it— now  is  being  followed  by  the  Defense 
and  Interior  Departments  in  condemna- 
tion proceedings. 

Mr,  BASS  of  Tennessee.  But  that  is 
taken  care  of  in  the  overall  price 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  At  the  time, 
but  not  on  a  retroactive  basis,  as  a  gen- 
eral policy. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BROOKS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  yielding  to  me  at  this 
point.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  did  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  intercede  when  the 
Public  Works  Committc-e  gave  this  au- 
thority to  the  Army  Engineers;  or  did 
they  intercede  when  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  gave  this  au- 
thority to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
to  reimburse  dislocated  persons  for  mov- 
ing expenses? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  getting  involved  in  that  leg- 
islation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute  for 
the  purpose  of  answering  the  question 
I  asked. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know  whether  other  committees  of 
Congress  questioned  that  authority 
when  the  matter  came  up.  But  I  do 
know  in  this  particular  instance  the  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
Senator  McClellan.  a  very  distinguished 
and  able  Member  of  the  other  body;  it 
was  passed,  was  sent  over  and  assigned 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. I  assume  by  the  Speaker,  in  the 
usual  procedure.  We  were  studying  the 
matter  at  the  time  this  came  over. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Since  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to  a  precedent.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  remind  the  committee  that 
when  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  given 
this  authority  by  the  Congress  some  10 
years  ago,  no  committee  was  heard 
from,  virtually  no  objection  was  heard. 
So  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  us  to  under- 
stand why,  all  of  e^  sudden  now  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
wants  to  inject  a  jurisdictional  question 
into  a  matter  of  precedent  that  has  been 
accepted  by  all  Federal  agencies  for  10 
years. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  I  would  not 
interpose  a  jurisdictional  question  at  all. 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  orderly  legislation 
which  should  be  considered  on  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  future,  and  not 
on  a  retroactive  basis.  The  legislation 
should  be  for  a  general  purpose  rather 
than  special  legislation  limited  to  one 
area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemaxi  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additiorml  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman  made 
quite  a  point  that  this  bill  would  be 
retroactive.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  the  same  authority  by  an  act 
of  Congress  passed  on  May  29,  1958. 
The  precedent  was  set  when  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, or  giving  them  the  same  author- 
ity, was  backdated  or  dated  retroac- 
tively, not  2  years,  but  6  years,  to  July 
14,  1952.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
is  much  deeper  involved  in  this  type  of 
transaction  than  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  In  reply  to 
that.  I  might  say  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  itself  has  said  in  its  letter, 
and  it  is  in  the  report,  that  such  author- 
ity, if  granted  at  all.  should  be  made  on 
a  Government-wide  basis.  This  would 
afford  fair  treatment  to  landowners  re- 
gardless of  the  agency  with  which  they 
deal.  As  to  the  past  action  concerning 
the  I>epartment  of  the  Interior,  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  details  of  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mrs.  GRAN,^HAN^, 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  listened  to  this  debate  with  great 
interest  and  I  am  truly  amazed  that  the 
Congress  would  be  asked  at  this  point — 
on  this  final  day  before  we  recess — to 
pass  a  bill  like  this  benefiting  a  small 
group  of  prop>erty  owners  in  Virginia 
whose  property  has  been  taken  over  for 
an  airport  when  those  of  us  with  large- 
scale  urban  redevelopment  projects  in 
our  cities  have  received  no  consideration 
whatsoever  from  the  Rules  Committee 
on  the  problem  of  relocating  businesses 
and  families  in  urban  renewal  areas. 

In  my  district  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Eastwick  project  is  one  of  the  biggest, 
if  not  the  biggest,  urban  redevelopment 
project  in  the  country.  It  is  not  a  slum 
area.  It  is  a  solid  residential  and  busi- 
ness community.  The  people  who  live 
there  and  the  businesses  which  have 
been  built  up  there  have  to  move.  In 
the  housing  bill  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
relocation  allowances  would  be  increased 
substantially  to  cover  these  meritorious 
cases.  The  Rules  Committee  has  blocked 
that  bill. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  a 
big  handout  to  the  property  owners  in 
Virginia  on  the  airport  relocation  mat- 
ter as  long  as  our  people  in  Philadelphia 
are  not  receiving  similar  consideration 
on  their  forced  move  from  Eastwick.  I 
cannot  supE>ort  a  discrimination  of  that 
kind. 

In  August,  we  will  break  the  strangle- 
hold on  the  housing  bill  and  pass  it.  At 
that  time,  I  will  be  glad  to  consider  vot- 
ing relocation  payments  for  the  Chan- 
tilly Airport  property  owners,  but  not 
until  then. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
issue  here  in  aU  fairness  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  is  whether  by  lack  of 
this  legislation  you  are  going  to  per- 
petuate a  situation  where  a  wrong  is 
being  done  to  people.  You  are  giving 
the  Federal  Aviation  Af.'ency  authority 
that  is  granted  to  tliree  other  agencies 


of  the  Government.  There  may  be  some 
justice  in  what  the  gentlewoman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mrs.  Granahan]  said  a 
moment  ago  with  reference  to  her  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  what  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  MachrowiczI  said  about 
an  hour  ago  with  reference  to  Detroit, 
but  it  seems  to  me  this  does  not  take 
away  the  merit  there  is  in  this  situation 
from  people  to  whom  a  wrong  is  bemg 
done  now,  a  situation  which  was  re- 
ferred to  this  Committee  to  make  right. 
We  have  attempted  to  do  that  right  in- 
sofar as  we  could  by  this  legislation. 

Our  Committee  had  no  jurisdiction  to 
go  further  than  what  was  done  in  this 
legislation.  I  think  there  is  some  merit 
through  this  legislation  in  stimulating 
discussion  such  as  we  have  had  on  the 
floor  here  this  afternoon  with  reference 
to  what  ought  to  be  done  with  some 
other  agencies  who  deserve  to  have  their 
situation  gone  into  and  remedied  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  just  for 
some  Members  to  say  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  wrong  "Because  my  situation  is 
not  taken  care  of  I  am  not  going  to  cor- 
rect the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to 
these  people  who  have  had  their  prop- 
erty taken  away  and  who  have  moved 
and  who  have  had  no  compensation  for 
it." 

I  take  it  that  some  probably  have 
taken  a  short  view.  I  have  been  faced 
with  something  of  tliis  same  situation 
in  the  highway  reloc"^tion  that  others 
have.  I  hope  when  a  bill  comes  up  to 
correct  that  situation  I  will  be  able  to 
give  it  my  support.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  is  any  reason  why  I  should  not 
support  this  legislation  which  is  right 
and  in  the  public  interest.  It  parallels 
exactly  w-hat  you  people  have  been  talk- 
ing about  who  say  that  you  ought  to 
have  the  same  kind  of  help  in  your  situa- 
tion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  fair  and  right  and  in  the 
public  interest.  That  is  why  we  have 
brought  it  to  this  floor.  We  believe 
these  wrongs  ought  to  be  remedied  by 
this  legislation.  I  recommend  that  this 
bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  the  two  major  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  happen  to  be 
Congressmen  from  the  8th  and  the 
10th  Districts  of  Virginia,  They  have 
an  enviable  record  as  economizers  on 
spending  money  in  other  parts  of  the 
Nation,  and  when  it  comes  to  spending 
money  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country  they  call  it  socialistic,  but  when 
it  comes  to  Virginia  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  they  are  the  greatest  spenders 
In  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  re- 
sei-ve  the  balance  of  my  time.  I  have  no 
further  requests  at  this  time. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey   I  Mr.  Thompson  ] . 

Mr.  TH0MP>S0N  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Chairman,  actually,  of  course,  this  legis- 
lation belonps  on  the  Private  Calendar 
There  is  no  question  about  it.     I  do  not 
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know  how  many  pc-opie  are  mvolved, 
I  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  some  in- 
teresting facts.  Ten  thousand  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  for  the  Chantiily 
Airport  were  acquired  through  condem- 
nation and  other  proceeding's,  at  an 
average  of  $560  an  acre  I  would  like 
any  member  of  the  committee  who  has 
not  seen  this  land  to  go  over  and  look 
at  it.  It  IS  as  fertile  as  is  the  ru^'  in 
the  well  of  this  House,  and  could  grow 
about  the  same  amount  of  crops,  or  any- 
thing else,  as  could  be  hvo^tl  on  the  car- 
pet on  the  floor  of  th.s  House  Keep- 
in?  :n  mind  that  this  is  going  to  be  a 
very  necessary  and  a  very  great  airport, 
and  that  $190  million  is  to  be  expended, 
and  to  which  the  Federal  Government 
IS  building  exclusively  the  roads  and  will 
maintain  and  police  the  roads,  as  they  do 
on  the  highways  to  the  National  Air- 
port, $560  an  acre  would  pay  for  the  land 
on  which  there  were  a  few  attractive 
homes  and  a  threat  many  shacks.  In 
addition,  this  legislation,  if  you  spenders 
want  to  spend  this,  you  would  reimburse 
about  25  percent  to  the  owner  and,  if 
you  please,  to  the  tenants,  of  the  value 
of  any  parcel  of  land.  In  other  words, 
if  I  had  10  acr"S,  I  get  $5,600  Under 
this,  in  order  to  move  my  hou.>fhoId 
goods  I  could  get  25  percent  in  addition, 
to  move  those  noirxl.s.  Of  course  I  have 
moved,  2  years  ago,  and  now  I  will  get 
$1,400  additional. 

Now  let  us  not  fool  ourselves  about 
this.  This  IS  special  and  private  legis- 
lation. I  commend  to  you  a  reading  of 
the  report  I  recommend  to  you  that 
if  we  are  going  to  do  this,  and  I  am  m 
favor  of  people  getting  reasonable  value 
J  for  their  land,  I  might  suggest  that  the 
juries  involved  in  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings were  neighi-wrs  of  the  tenants. 
It  was  known  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  making  acquisition,  and  I  defy 
any  Member  of  this  b<xly  who  has  ever 
tried  a  condemnation  case  agamst  the 
Federal  Government  r-r  a  State  gnvprn- 
ment  to  display  a  parsimonious  verdict. 
You  know  very-  well  that  they  infla'ed 
the  value  of  th*""  land  when  they  gave 
them  $560  an  acre  for  it. 

Now,  if  you  plea.se.  we  are  asked  to  be 
sorry  for  a  corporal's  guard,  and  to  stay 
here  this  afternoon  and  vote  for  $140 
an  acre  more  m  order  to  move  their  be- 
longings.    This  i-s  an  ab.soiu'e  absurdity. 

I  commend  to  y  ju  a  readmg  of  the 
report.  If  you  are  lcx)king  for  an  econ- 
om.y  vote  in  this  session,  you  can  save 
*5 10.000  maximum,  because  that  ls  the 
maxim'um  amo'ont  which  could  be  ex- 
pended under  this  bill.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  $560  an  acre,  10.200  acres,  the 
maxim 'om  reimbursement  would  be 
$510000 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  We,  who  come 
from  the  cities,  have  seen  many  of  our 
citizens  who  have  been  dislocated  by 
public  housing  projects  and  urban  re- 
newals, and  they  have  had  to  uprwjt 
their  homes  and  destroy  most  every- 
thing, and  the  maxim'om  amount  they 
were  able  to  get  was  about  $200  and  it 
cost  them  much  more  to  move. 


The  iiousing  bill  provides  for  an  in- 
crease. The  businesses  that  are  being 
moved  are  forced  to  move  and  they  are 
not  compensated.  They  lose  their  good- 
will, they  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  mov- 
ing and  relocaiing  tliemselves. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  To 
carry  it  to  its  logical  conclusion  there  is 
no  reason  on  earth  why  people  whose 
land  was  taken  in  the  great  Tennessee 
Valley  project  and  who  were  relocated 
should  not  retroactively  be  paid  25  per- 
cent of  the  fair  value  of  the  land;  and 
in  that  case  we  would  be  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  We  believe  that 
these  people  who  are  dislocated  against 
their  own  will  should  be  reimbursed  at 
least  the  cost  of  moving.  Why  should 
only  a  small  group  in  Virginia  be  com- 
pensated and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  not 
compen-sated  for  their  moving  costs? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Yes. 
but  I  do  not  think  that  when  a  man  gets 
$560  an  acre  for  his  land  he  should  weep 
over  it. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  in  this  particular  bill  we  are 
showing  favoritism  to  a  group  of  people 
whose  land  was  taken  probably  at  prices 
which  were  excessive.     I  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Avkry' 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  alluded  to  the 
report.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  he 
read  the  committee  report,  particularly 
the  report  that  came  from  the  other 
body,  because  the  Senate  report  con- 
tains more  uiformation  directly  to  the 
case  than  does  the  House  report. 

I  want  especially  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentlemen  from  New  Jer- 
sey that  the  bill  would  Increase  the  co.'t 
of  the  acquisition  of  this  property  by  25 
percent.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  In 
all  fairness  would  not  want  to  leave  that 
impression,  because  it  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary authorization  for  an  increase,  and 
he  I  am  sure  does  not  want  to  leave  that 
impression  with  the  Committee. 

F^irthermore.  information  we  received 
from  the  files  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
who  have  kept  records  on  such  matters 
shows  that  the  general  cost  of  relocation 
was  just  a  little  over  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  real  estate. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    A\T;RY      I  yield 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  On 
the  last  point  can  the  gentleman  answer 
this  question :  Why  would  the  gentleman 
put  25  percent  as  the  maximum  when 
1^2  percent  x<s  -ii^-hat  i'  cost? 

Mr.  AVT:p,V  H^fa  i>e  that  was  the 
usual  language  in  all  bills  authorizing 
moving  rn^>-  ^o  n^her  agencies. 

Mr.  'I  H' t.Mr'Si  iN  of  New  Jersey.  I 
may  state  that  the  value  of  the  land  can 
be  ascertained  specifically  In  each  in- 
stance only  by  going  to  the  results  of 
the  condemnation  proceedings.  The 
gentleman  would  not  suggest  that  if  a 
man  got  $560  an  acre  for  his  land  that 
the  court  would  look  anywhere  else  to 
determine  what  the  25  percent  should  be 
based  on  than  Uj  the  amount  awarded, 
would  It? 


Mr  AVERY.  The  court  is  not  in- 
volved in  this  matter.  This  is  purely 
an  administrative  authorization. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey.  By 
what  standards,  then,  would  the  admin- 
istrator ascertain  the  percentage? 

Mr.  AVERY.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of 
any  formula  at  all;  it  would  be  the  co.st 
to  the  displaced  person  as  presented 
to  the  examiner  by  provable  costs. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Ob- 
viously, and  he  would  see  that  this  al- 
lowed him  25  percent.  He  would  say: 
"T  am  a  reasonably  honest  man.  I  got 
$700  an  acre  for  my  land  I  wiuit  to  put 
In  a  bill  for  only  12^2  percent  or  $220 
for  a  moving  Job  that  cost  me  about 
$80  to  move  to  the  next  district" 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  sure  „he  gentle- 
man can  only  be  referring  to  one  thing, 
that  Is  that  he  feels  there  would  be  ad- 
ministrative irresponsibili  ,y  on  the  part 
of  the  agency. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  The 
administrative  agency  is  bound  by  this 
language  if  we  adopt  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  a  fair  man.  I  am 
sure  he  knows  that  the  purpose  of  the 
25  percent  provision  was  to  help  not  the 
man  who  got  the  maximum  iince  for  a 
large  number  of  acres  but  the  iittle  man 
who  had  a  quarter  acre  or  a  half  acre 
and  got  $125  or  $250.  The  purpose  of 
limiting  this  is  to  prevent  the  .small 
acreages  from  collecting  large  amounus 
of  money. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  J.-r.^y  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  does  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  landowners  are 
capricious  or  greedy;  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  means  simply  to  imply 
that  if  the  intention  is  to  be  perfectly 
rea.sonable  in  acting  retroactively  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  limit  ought  not  to 
be  25  percent. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr  Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman's  example 
does  not  influence  me.  If  a  fellow  has 
$700  worth  of  property  he  could  not  have 
there  enough  to  move  that  would  be 
worth  $125  to  move.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion that  bothers  me. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  cannot  state  that 
they  are  not  worth  very  much.  I  suspect 
there  are  acreages  in  here  of  100  feet  by 
275  feet,  and  probably  what  they  have  to 
move  Is  not  worth  very  much  money. 
The  purpose  of  the  25-percent  limitation 
is  to  prevent  those  people  from  collecting 
excessive  amounts  of  money.  Everybody 
knows  the  General  Accounting  Office  is 
rather  restrictive,  on  all  such  expense 
accounts  and  I  think  we  should  keep  this 
in  perspective,  even  those  who  are 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [  Mr.  Holifield  I . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  going  to  speak  for  this  bill  This 
pleases  those  who  are  against  it  I  am 
not  going  to  speak  against  the  bill.  That 
pleases  those  who  are  for  it. 
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This  ought  to  be  my  most  successful 
1 -minute  speech. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois a  question.  I  live  in  the  block  near 
here.  The  Congress  has  just  appropri- 
ated $5  million  to  move  the  people  out  of 
their  property.  I  am  going  to  be  moved 
out,  and  I  have  no  Congressman  to  go 
to  to  help  me.  I  do  not  dare  help  my- 
self because  that  would  be  a  conflict  of 
interest.  So  I  want  to  know,  if  I  am 
going  to  have  moving  expenses  when  the 
Government  moves  me  out  of  my  home. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  You  are  not  going 
to  have  any  unless  the  law  is  changed 
Mr.  HOUFIELD  Let  us  change  the 
law,  then. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  great  personal  affection  for  the 
two  Members  concerned  with  this  par- 
ticular bill,  and  I  hope  my  remarks  will 
not  be  considered  unkindly  by  either 
one  of  those  two  Members. 

We  hear  today  that  the  taking  of  this 
land  was  unlawful  or  inequitable,  or  was 
done  improperly  or  without  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  value  of  the  land.  I 
think  It  is  very  clear  that  the  land  was 
taken  under  lawful  processes,  a  great 
deal  of  which  was  done  not  by  condem- 
nation but  actually  by  negotiated  sale. 
Contrary  to  impression  left  by  some 
statements  today  a  large  part  of  the 
takings  by  the  Fedei-al  Government  are 
done  by  negotiation  rather  than  by  con- 
demnation proceedings.  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
condemnation  proceedings  consider  the 
fair  value  of  the  land  with  rather  gen- 
erous liberality. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point  out  that 
this  bill  is  a  special  interest  bill.  It  is 
aimed,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
report,  to  give  some  $250,000,  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  to  the  residents  of 
two  congressional  districts.  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  urged 
that  It  favors  the  enactment  of  general 
legislation  on  a  Government-wide  basis. 
It  does  not  indicate  any  favorable  con- 
sideration, express  or  Implied,  of  this 
partlciilar  piece  of  legislation  or  of  the 
special  interest  aspects  of  the  bill. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  language 
of  the  report  on  page  8  for  confirmation 
of  that  fact.  I  would  also  point  out  if 
my  collesigues  will  read  the  bill  and  will 
compare  the  committee  amendment 
with  the  original  bill,  they  will  find  out 
that  we  have  here  drafted  a  piece  of 
special  interest  legislation  under  the 
guise  of  possible  legislation  to  cover  the 
needs  of  all  of  the  people  affected  by  the 
taking  of  land  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Authority.  This  constitutes  a  very 
dangerous  proposition. 

The  bill  is  retroactive,  and  it  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  retroactive  date 
happens  to  be  suiBcIent  to  cover  the 
needs  of  a  certain  selected  prechosen 
class  of  people.  We  have  had  many 
classes  of  people  who  have  lost  land  for 
airport  and  other  facilities  who  have 
never  received  any  compensation  and 
would  receive  none  under  this  bill,  who 
are  fully  as  deserving  of  this  special  ben- 
efit as  the  classes  covered  by  this  bill. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  construction,  protection,  operation,  and 
maintenance  or  a  public  airport  in  or  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  September  7,  1950  (84  Stat.  770)! 
is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  imme- 
diately after  "Sec.  3.";  and  (2)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  to  the 
extent  administratively  determined  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him.  to  reimburse  the  owners  and 
tenants  of  land  heretofore  or  hereafter  ac- 
quired In  connection  with  the  airport  at 
Chantllly.  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  for 
expenses  and  other  losses  and  damages  In- 
curred by  such  owners  and  tenants,  respec- 
tively. In  the  process  and  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  moving  of  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  possessions  because  of  such  acqui- 
sition of  land,  which  reimbursement  shall 
be  In  addition  to,  but  not  In  duplication  of, 
any  payments  In  respect  of  such  acquisition 
as  may  otherwise  be  authorized  by  law.  The 
total  of  such  reimbursement  to  the  owners 
and  tenants  of  any  parcel  of  land  shall 
In  no  event  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
fair  value  of  such  parcel  of  land  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  No  payment  In 
reimbursement  shall  be  made  unless  appli- 
cation therefor,  supported  by  an  Itemized 
statement  of  the  expenses,  losses,  and  dam- 
ages so  Incurred,  shall  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  within  one  year  following 
the  dat<  of  such  acquisition.  The  authority 
conferred  by  this  subsection  shall  be  dele- 
gated by  the  Secretary  to  such  responsible 
officers  or  employees  as  he  may  determine. 
All  functions  performed  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
1001-1011),  except  section  3  thereof  (6 
U.S.C.  1002)." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out   all   after   the   enacting  clause 
and  Insert:   "That  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal    Aviation    Agency    is    authorized,    to 
the   extent    administratively   determined    to 
be    fair    and    reasonable,    under    regulations 
prescribed  by  him,  to  reimburse  the  owners 
and  tenants  of  land  heretofore  or  hereafter 
acquired    fcM    the    United    States    by    such 
.Agency    for   expenses   and   other    losses   and 
damages  Incurred   by  such  owners  and  ten- 
ants,  respectively.   In    the   process   and   as   a 
direct  result  of  the  moving  of  themselves  and 
their    families    and    ]x>sses6lons    because    of 
such  acquisition  of  land.     Such  reimburse- 
ment  shall    be   In   addition   to,   but  not   In 
duplication  of,  any  payments  In  respect  of 
such    acquisition   as   may   otherwise    be    au- 
thorized by  law.     The  total  of  such  reim- 
bursement to  the  owners  and  tenants  of  any 
parcel  of  land  shall  in  no  event  exceed  25 
per  centum  of  the  fair  value  of  such  parcel  of 
land  as  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
the   Federal   Aviation  Agency.     No  payment 
in  reimbursement  shall  be  made  unless  ap- 
plication therefor,  supported  by  an  Itemized 
statement     of     the     expenses,     losses,     and 
damages   so   Incurred,  shall  have   been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency   within   one  year   following 
the  date  of  such  acquisition  or  within  one 
year   following   the   date    that   the   property 
is  vacated  by  the  applicant,  whichever  date 
Is  later,  except  that  In  the  case  of  land  ac- 
quired on  or  after  July  1,  1958.  and  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  ap- 
plication for  reimbursement  may  be  made 


within  one  year  following  the  date  the  prop- 
erty is  vacated  by  the  applicant,  or  within 
one  year  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  whichever  date  Is  later.  The 
authority  conferred  by  this  Act  may  be  dele- 
gated by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  such  responsible  officers 
or  employees  as  he  may  determine.  All  func- 
tions performed  under  this  Act  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1001-1011), 
except  section  3  thereof  (5  U.S.C.  1002)." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  I  can  contribute  to  the 
discussion  on  this  bill  that  has  not  al- 
ready been  said.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  is  a  bad  bill  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  it.  I  would  be  constrained  to 
offer  a  motion  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause,  but  I  think  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
let  the  proponents  down  as  easily  as  pos- 
sible, but  nevertheless  let  them  down. 
If  we  are  going  to  enact  this  type  of  legis- 
lation it  should  be  made  government- 
wide.  There  are  some  farmers  out  In 
Iowa  that  are  being  dislocated  by  virtue 
of  the  roadbuilding  program,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  party  to  passing  a  bill 
here  today  that  does  not  take  them  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  happv  to  vield 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man also  be  in  favor  of  repealing  the  act 
granting  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  do  the  very  same  thing? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that,  but  I  would  prefer  repeal  to 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Until  general  legis- 
lation Is  passed? 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  am  dealing  with  the 
bill  I  have  before  me  now.  But,  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  singling  out  any  group 
for  preferential  treatment.  You  know, 
we  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job  of  build- 
ing bridges  for  Virginia  and  Mar\-land. 
It  seems  to  me  they  are  doing  pretty  well 
as  it  is.  I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  rather  surprised 
that  there  should  be  so  much  blood  pres- 
sure raised  over  such  a  small  matter  as 
this  In  view  of  the  astronomic  figures 
we  have  been  dealing  with  here  today 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Now.  I  wonder  if  the  Members  really 
understand  what  Uiis  is  all  about.  And. 
I  am  just  going  to  talk  a  minute  or  two 
to  review  this  situation  over  here  on  the 
Virginia  shore  about  these  airports. 
Now,  first  we  had  an  act  passed  by  this 
Congress  to  establish  an  airport  down 
at  Burke.  They  went  down  there  and 
moved  those  people  out.  They  did  not 
want  to  sell;  they  did  not  want  to  move 
out.  But,  they  hustled  them  off  of  their 
property  and  took  it  over.  Then  in 
about  a  year  they  decided,  after  they 
disrupted  all  of  these  people,  some  of 
whom  had  lived  in  their  homes  for  gen- 
erations, they  did  not  want  it  at  all. 
So,  they  went  up  to  Chantiily  and  they 
decided  that  they  would  put  it  up  there. 
And.  I  happen  to  know  of  one  indindual 
who   was   throum   out   of   her   property 
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down  at  Burke,  who  went  up  to  the  area 
of  the  Dulles  Airport,  bought  a  home 
there.  move<l  in.  got  settled.  ar;d  before 
she  really  ^'ot  settled,  they  Ccuiie  up  and 
condemned  her  prop-erty  and  tt>ok  it 
away  from  her  again. 

Now.  those  people  have  suffered  a 
great  hardship.  And.  when  they  took 
this  property  at  Dulles  Airport  they  were 
;n  such  a  huriT  about  it  that  they  just 
threw  those  people  off  And.  I  remem- 
ber very  distinctly  that  there  was  so 
much  complaint,  so  much  pressure  put 
on  these  folks,  because  m.any  were  farm- 
ers that  had  their  silos  filled,  their 
barns  full  of  hay.  their  comcribs  full  of 
corn,  and  so  fortn.  and  all  of  that  stuff 
had  to  be  m^oved.  There  was  so  much 
arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  this 
agency  that  the  people  complained  so 
vigorously,  I  called  the  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  down  there  and  told  him 
what  was  going  on.  He  very  informally 
called  in  the  agency,  called  in  their  peo- 
ple, and  told  them  they  had  to  stop  that 
arbitrary  kind  of  action  and  give  those 
people  reasonable  time. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  matter  of  just 
com^mon,  ordinary  justice  that  should 
be  meted  out.  If  this  property  had 
been  bought  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  who  probably  should  have  han- 
dled it,  the  law  would  have  provided  for 
It.  It  provides  for  it  in  the  case  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Let  us  be  fair  about  it. 
This  d'oes  not  involve  much  money.  It 
is  not  one  of  these  great  big  things  such 
as  we  voted  on  just  a  while  ago. 

Mr  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gent  leniar. 

Mr.  WOLF,  I  am  curious  to  know, 
would  thp  gf'ntleman'.s  attitude  change 
toward  housing  for  other  pe<-)ple  m 
America,  would  it  be  possible  that  we 
m:i:hi  ^et  a  rule  on  the  housing  bill.  Lf 
we  helped  the  gentleman  with  his  folks 
in  Virginia'' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vir^-iua.  If  the  gentle- 
r.an  will  permit  me  tu  answer  his  ques- 
tion, the  gentleman's  query  indicates  his 
utter  msincenty  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter now  under  consideration  bv  the 
House,  I  am  talking  about  one  "thing. 
he  is  talking  about  something  else  and 
neither  has  any  connection  with  the 
other  on  the  merits.  I  am  speaking  to 
the  merits  of  a  question  of  an  injustice 
that  is  being  done  to  the  people  in  Vir- 
ginia by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  a  picayune  attitude  that  the  gentle- 
man has  taken  who  has  just  inquired  of 
me.  becau.se  he  thinks  that  is  a  good 
way  to  pimish  me  for  some  of  the  things 
about  which  he  does  not  agree  with  me. 
If  that  is  the  kind  of  legislation  he  be- 
lieves in.  that  is  his  privilege.  I  do  not. 
But  I  do  hope  that  this  House  will  not 
be  diverted  from  the  question  of  com- 
mon, plain,  ordinary,  honest  justice  that 
should  be  done,  just  becau-se  of  some 
prejudice  with  respect  to  other  matters 
which  have  no  bearing  on  this  matter 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  debate  on 
the  aniendm.ent  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 


Mr   WIER.    Mr   Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  txie  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIR.M.^N  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  yield  my  time  to  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  H.^RRisl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  WiERl. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  may  say  that  this  whole 
affair  over  in  Chantilly  and  northern 
Virginia  has  been  quite  a  messy  one  be- 
cause of  the  three  different  projects,  one 
following  the  other,  and  now  this  one 
pops  up.  However.  I  have  heard  quite  a 
bit  today  about  the  discretionary  power 
of  the  military  to  do  this  very  job  of  re- 
location on  property  that  becomes  em- 
broiled in  condemnation  proceedings, 
with  the  Government. 

I  have  had  in  recent  years,  just  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  a  situation  where  the 
Air  Force  came  into  my  district  to  put 
in  an  airbase,  but  before  they  would  take 
any  steps  at  all  they  required  the  State 
to  put  up  $1  million  for  the  States  ac- 
quiring the  property  and  satisfying  judg- 
ments and  .satisfying  the  property  owners 
by  negotiation  or  otherwise.  So  they 
dodge  the  issue,  not  only  in  this  par- 
ticular project  I  had,  but  throughout  the 
Nition  they  do  the  same  thing.  They 
;•  iuire  the  State  or  the  community  to 
take  over  the  acquisition  of  the  property, 
thereby  leaving  these  people  that  are 
dislocated  without  any  avenue  of  re- 
dress. So  do  not  say  that  the  military 
does  anything  else  but  take  a  discre- 
tionary action  in  these  matters.  I  am 
keenly  alarmed  about  this  Christmas 
present  that  has  come  up  today,  par- 
ticularly at  this  time,  before  an  election. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

DiNGELL 1 . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  retroactive  feature  of  this  bill.  I 
think  rather  than  that  it  would  be  well 
for  this  body  to  beat  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  to  consider  at  an  appropriate 
time  on  its  merits  the  General  Services 
proposal  to  accomplish  reimbursement  of 
moving  expenses  of  all  persons  affected 
by  Government  seizure,  Government  tak- 
ing of  lands  under  eminent  domain. 
This  should  be  done  when  this  body  is 
not  in  a  hurry,  when  we  do  not  have  the 
pre.ssures  of  leaving  and  going  to  na- 
tional conventions  and  the  other  things 
that  are  pressing  on  our  minds.  If  we 
do  that  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  a  more 
calm  and  a  more  correct  approach,  and 
we  will  secure  enactment  of  better 
legislation. 

I  would  point  out  that  legislation  of 
this  sort  has  fallen  to  Presidential  vetoes 
on  many  occasions.     Many  times  Presi- 


dents of  the  United  States  have  pointed 
out  that  retroactive  legislation  of  this 
sort  is  not  in  the  public  interest.  It  is  in 
a  way  a  very  dangerous  precedent  to 
make  general  legislation  into  special-in- 
terest legislation  by  the  devices  included 
in  this  bill.  You  take  what  should  be 
prospective  legislation  and  convert  it 
into  what  is  in  effect  retroactive  legisla- 
tion, special-interest  legislation. 

I  think  accordingly  this  measure 
should  be  defeated  and  the  House  should 
go  on  and  consider  a  more  constructive 
proposal,  consider  the  needs  of  all  the 
people  affected  by  this  kind  of  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]. 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
admit  that  the  debate  has  taken  a  line 
this  afternoon  that  I  have  never  seen 
before  in  the  House,  I  have  stated  that 
the  objections,  and  I  have  stated  they  are 
sincere,  have  come  from  two  directions. 
One  has  come  from  those  who  in  the 
urban  areas  have  had  roadways  take  up 
their  property,  and  there  is  no  way  to  re- 
imburse them.  They  are  saying.  ''You 
cannot  do  this.  You  cannot  reimburse 
these  people  over  whom  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  has  jurisdiction  unless 
you  take  care  of  us." 

The  second  objection  comes,  as  near  as 
I  can  make  it  out.  from  a  group  that  says 
that  there  are  two  particular  Congress- 
men who  want  this  legislation  that  af- 
fects them  in  their  area  but  they  ought 
not  to  have  It  unless  it  Ls  made  general. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  way  you 
ought  to  legislate  In  the  public  Interest. 
If  there  is  a  wrong  that  has  been  done, 
and  we  admit  there  is  a  wrong,  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it.  I  will  say  to 
those  people  this  afternoon,  if  you  come 
along  with  a  bill  in  the  public  interest 
that  takes  care  of  this  wrong.  I  will  be 
happy  to  support  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  any  reason  for  voting  agamst  the  bill, 
which  is  good  and  in  the  public  interest, 
because  of  wrongs  that  have  been  done. 

1  think  the  resolution  should  be  reported 
by  all  those  who  want  to  do  what  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi   (Mr.  WilliamsI. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  nie  Clmir  rec(  io- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkan-^iui  i  .Mr. 
Harris]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  personal  interest  in  this  bin  at  all. 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  simple  justice.  ITie 
committee  has  considered  it  now  for  over 

2  years.  The  author  of  the  bill,  prior  to 
taking  over  the  Chantilly  Airport,  was 
seeking  to  do  something  for  these  people. 
On  June  3,  1958,  he  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  these  payments.  That 
was  H.R,  12772,  85th  Congress. 

We  have  given  the  same  authority  to 
the  Army,  to  the  Navy,  the  Air  Corps, 
and  to  the  Department  of  Interior. 
There  is  no  precedent  here.  It  has  been 
done  by  the  Congress  before.  It  is  in  the 
law  today  for  those  departments  This 
extends  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
the  s£uiie  authority  that  has  been  ex- 
tended to  other  departments  of  this 
Government. 
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There  is  no  precedent  to  this  brief 
retroactive  provision,  because  that  was 
done  in  the  Department  of  Interior  bill 
in  1958.  retroactive  to  1952. 

I  think  we  should  consider  this  matter 
solely  on  its  merits.  I  feel  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  subcommittee  which  has 
done  such  a  good  job  of  holding  hearings 
and  developing  all  the  facts  should  be 
sustained  by  this  House  and  the  commit- 
tee bill  should  be  approved. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 
The    question    is    on    the    committee 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  on  a  division 
there  were — ayes  66,  noes  81. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Hays, 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers   reported   that   there   were — ayes 
89.  noes  87. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN,    Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr,  Thompson  of  Texas,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H,R.  2467)  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  7. 1950,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  reimburse 
owners  and  tenants  of  lands  acquired  for 
Chantilly  Airport  for  their  moving  ex- 
pen.ses.  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
558.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;    and   there 
were— yeas  190,  nays  164,  not  voting  78, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1791 
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Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Alexander 

Allen 

Andersen. 

iilnn. 
Andrews 
Ash  more 
Asplnall 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barry 
Bass.  N.H, 
Bates 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betta 
BoggB 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bosch 
Bow 
Boykla 


YEAS — 190 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks,  La. 

BroomOeld 

Brown.  Oa. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Budge 

Burleson 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Collier 

Colmer 

Oonte 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis,  Mass. 

CurtU.  Mo. 

Davis,  Ga, 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

DUon 

Doolcy 


Dorn,  S.C. 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Durham 

Fasceli 

Fl.sher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

PYellnghuvsen 

Prledel 

Gary 

GathlngB 

Goodell 

Grant 

Gray 

Grlffln 

Oubeer 

Haley 

HaUeck 

Hardy 

Harmon 

Harris 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Hlest&nd 

Hoeven 


Hoffman,  m. 

Hotfman.  Mich. 

Holt 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Ika.'d 

Inouye 

J  arm  an 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Md. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Kearns 

Keith 

KUday 

Kilgore 

King.  Utah 

Kltchln 

Kyi 

Lane 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCormack 

McCiiUoch 

McDonough 

McGlnley 

Mclntlre 


Addonlzlo 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
BaUey 
Baring 
Ban- 
Baas,  Tenn. 
Bennett.  Fla. 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brooks.  Tex. 
Burke.  Ky. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Casey 
Chelf 
Church 
Clark 

CO€Ul 

Coffin 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Corbett 

Curtln 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

DIngell 

Dorn.  N.T 

Doyle 

Dtilskl 

Dwyer 

Elliott 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Fenton 

nood 

Flynn 

Fogarty 

Forand 

F\ilton 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

George 

Glalmo 


McMillan 

Mahon 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Mills 

Minshall 

Morgan 

Moulder 

Murray 

Nel.sen 

Norblad 

Norrell 

O'Brien.  N.T. 

Oliver 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Quie 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Rees,  Kans, 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

Rivera,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Colo. 
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Gilbert 

Oranahan 

Green.  Oreg. 

Gross 

Hagen 

Halpem 

Hargls 

Hays 

Hechler 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Hull 

Irwin 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

Kowalskl 

Laird 

Lesinskl 

Levering 

Loser 

McFall 

McGovern 

Machrowlcz 

Magnuson 

MaUUard 

Marshall 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Miller.  Clem 

Mllllken 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Mum  ma 

Murphy 

Natcher 

OBrien.  111. 

O'Haxa.  HI. 

CHara.  Mich. 


Rogers.  Mass. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rutherford 

St.  George 

Schenck 

Scott 

Selden 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif, 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wyo, 

Thornberry 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Wall  ha  user 

Weaver 

Weis 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson 

Wlnstead 

Young 

Zablockl 


OKonskl 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Porter 

Powell 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Ray 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla, 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Boush 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Saylor 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slier 

Simpson 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

St  rat  ton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Teague.  Tex. 

TeUer 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Toll 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Walter 

Wampler 

WatU 

Wlpr 

Wolf 

Yates 
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Alford 

Alger 

Anderson, 

Mont. 
Arends 
Auchlncloss 
Bardea 
Barrett 
Baumhart 
Bennett.  Mich. 


Bentley 

Blltch 

Boland 

Bowles 

Brown,  Mo. 

Buckley 

BuPdlck 

Cahlll 

Carnahan 

Oeller 


Dawson 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Edmondson 

Evins 

Flno 

Frasder 

Gavin 

Gienn 

Green,  Pa. 


McSween 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Macdonald 

SheUey 

Mack 

Sheppard 

Madden 

Short 

Martin 

Smith,  Kans. 

Mason 

Steed 

Miller. 

Taylor,  NY. 

George  P. 

Thompson,  La 

Mitchell 

Udall 

Morris.  Okla. 

Vinson 

Nix 

Walnwright 

O-NelU 

Wldnall 

PhUbin 

Wlihrow 

Pilcher 

Wright 

Preston 

Younger 

Quigley 

Zelenko 

Griffiths 

Harrison 

Healey 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hess 

Jackson 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllburn 

Klrwan 

Kluczyuskl 

Knox 

Lafore 

Landrum 

Lankford 

McDowell 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  -announced   the   following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Zelenko  against. 

Mr.   Arends   for,  with  Mr.  Healey   against. 

Mr.  Glenn  for,  with  Mr.  Green  of  Petmsyl- 
vanla  against. 

Mr.  Jackson  for,   with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.   CahUl  for,  with  Mr.  Burdlck  against. 

Mr.      Evlns     for.     with     Mr.     Kluczvnskl 
against. 

Mr.  Harrison  for.  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.     Buckley     for.     with     Mr.     McDowell 
against. 

Mr.    Keogh    for,    with    Mr.    Anderson    of 
Montana  against. 

Mr.   Alford  for.  with   Mr.  Shelley  against. 

Mr.  Younger  for,  with  Mr.  George  P.  Miller 
against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for.  with  Mr. 
Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for,  with  Mr.  Auchincloss 
agEiinst. 

Mr.     Walnwright    for,    with    Mr.    Barrett 
against. 

Mr.    Morris    of    Oklahoma    for,    with    Mr 
Udall   against. 

Mr.  Vinson  for.  with  Mr.  Mack  against 

Mr.      Wlthrow     for,     with     Mrs.      Griffiths 
against. 

Mr.  Wldnall  for,  with  Mrs.  KeUy  against. 

Mr.  Frazier  for,  with  Mr.  Klrwan  against. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Nix 
against. 

Mr.    Preston   for,    with    Mr,   Fino   against. 

Mr,   Harden   for,    with    Mr.   Ga^ln   against. 

Mr.   Riley   for,   with  Mr.  Kllburn   against. 

Mr.  Steed  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas 
against. 

Mrs.  Blltch  for.  with  Mr.  Carnahan  against. 

Mr.  McSween  for,  with  Mr.  Quigley  against. 

Mr.    Bennett    of    Mlctilgan    for.    with    Mr. 
Short  against. 

Mr.  Pilcher  for.  with  Mr.  Bowles  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.   O'Neill  with  Mr.   Martin. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Hess. 

Mr.  Philbln  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Lafore. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Baumhart. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Bentley. 

Mr.  HERLONG,  Mr  HALEY.  Mr. 
BONNER  Mr  F.^.-^CELL.  Mr  BELCHER. 
Mr.  JENSEN  Mr  HOE\'EN.  and  Mr 
STAGGERS  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay'  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAICER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Roll   No 
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was    taken,    and    there 
r.ays  167,  not  voting  82, 

180) 


Mich 


Abbltt 

Abe  rne'hy 

ALiAir 

A;b<Tt 

A.ger 

A;;er; 

Ar-dfrs^Ti, 

Minn 
Aiidrews 
Ash  more 
Aspinall 

A-   TV 

Avr^-- 

:;.!.   ;  ^^.    n 

Burr", 

Bass.  N  H 

Bates 

Becker 

Beckworth 

B-;   h-  ' 

Bt^nnf 

Berry 

Betts 

Boggfl 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bosch 

Bow 

Boykln 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks.  La. 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Oa. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Budge 

Burleson 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Col  mar 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Derounlan 

Derwlnslcl 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Dorn .  S  C 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Durham 

Fisher 

Flvnt 


Addonizlo 
Alexander 

Ashley 

Bailey 

Baring 

Barr 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Bennett,  Fla 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Breedlnc; 

Brewster 

Brooks   Te.x 

B-;rk?    Kv 

B  ;rke   Ma.ss. 

B-.TT.e   Pa 

B    r:.-->    W., 

Chelf 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

CofBn 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Cook 

Corbett 

Curtin 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Delaney 


f'oiey 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gary 

Ga  things 

Ooodell 

Grant 

Gray 

Grlffln 

Gubser 

Haley 

HaUeck 

Hardy 

Harmon 

Harris 

Hemphill 

H.estand 

Hoffman.  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Holt 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Md. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Keith 

Kllday 

KUgore 

Kitchln 

Kyi 

Lane 

Langen 

Latta 

Llbonatl 
Lipscomb 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McGlnley 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

Mahon 

Matthews 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller,  N.Y 

Mils 

Mlnshall 


Dene 

Denton 

Devine 

Dlngell 

Dorn.  NY 

Dovle 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eailott 

Everett 

Fallon 

Fa-scell 

Pelghan 

Fenton 

Flood 

Flynn 

Fogarty 

Forand 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

George 

Gialmo 

Granahan 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

HEtgen 

Halpem 

Hargls 

Hays 

Hechler 

Hoeven 

Hogan 

Holifield 

Holland 


Morgan 

Morrison 

Moulder 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

NorreU 

O'Brien,  N,Y. 

Oliver 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Felly 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Qule 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Reea,  Kans. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlehiman 

Rivers,  Aiaska 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rutherford 

St.  George 

Schenck 

Scott 

Selden 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Te.igue,  Caltf. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Thorn  berry 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson 

Wmstead 

Young 

Zablockl 


Holtzman 

Hull 

Irwin 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson   Colo. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kar'h 

Kasem 

Ka^tenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

King,  Calif, 

King.  Utah 

Kowalskl 

Laird 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Levering 

Llnd.say 

Loser 

McFall 

McGovem 

Machrowlcz 

Magnuson 

MallUard 

M.irshall 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Miller,  Clem 

MUllken 

Moeller 

Monagan 


Mi^ntoya 

Ray 

Smith,  Miss. 

M      rp 

Reuss 

Spence 

M JO r head 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Stratton 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Rodlno 

Stubblefleld 

Moss 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Sullivan 

Murphy 

Rooney 

Taber 

Natcher 

Roosevelt 

Teller 

O'Brien,  111. 

Rostenkowskl 

Thomas 

O  Kara,  111. 

Roush 

Thompson.  N  J 

O  Kara.  Mich. 

Santangelo 

Toll 

O  Konskl 

Saund 

Toilefson 

Patman 

Saylor 

Ullman 

Perkins 

Scherer 

Vanlk 

Pfost 

Schneebell 

Van  Zandt 

Porter 

Schwengel 

Walter 

Powell 

Shipley 

Wampler 

Price 

Slkes 

Watts 

Prokop 

Slier 

Whitten 

Puclnskl 

Simpson 

Wler 

Rabaut 

Slsk 

Wolf 

Rains 

Slack 

Yates 

Randall 

Smith,  Iowa 
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Alford 

Gavin 

Miller, 

Anderson. 

Gilbert 

George  P. 

Mont. 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Anfuso 

Green.  Pa 

Morris.  Okla. 

Arends 

Griffiths 

Multer 

Auchincloss 

Harrison 

Mumma 

Barden 

He.iley 

Nix 

Barrett 

Hebert 

ONelll 

Baumhart 

Henderson 

Philbin 

Bentley 

Hess 

PUcher 

BUtch 

Jackson 

Preston 

Boland 

Kelly 

Qulgley 

Bowles 

Keogh 

Riley 

Brown,  Mo. 

Kilbum 

Shelley 

Buckley 

Klrwan 

Sheppard 

Burdlck 

Kluczynskl 

Short 

Cahlll 

Knox 

Smith.  Kans. 

CsuTiahan 

Lafore 

Steed 

Celler 

Landnim 

Taylor.  NY. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lankford 

Thompson,  La. 

Dawson 

McDowell 

UdaU 

Dlggs 

McSween 

Vinson 

Donohue 

Macdonald 

Wainwrlght 

Edmondson 

Mack 

Wldnall 

Evlns 

Madden 

Withrow 

Farbsteln 

Martin 

Wright 

Pino 

Mason 

Younger 

Prazler 

May 

Zelenko 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr   Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Zelenko  against. 

Mr   Arends  for,  with  Mr.  Healey  against. 

Mr.  Glenn  for,  with  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr   Jackson  for.  with  Mr   Celler  against. 

Mr    Cahlll  for.  with   Mr    Burdlck  against. 

Mr   Evlns  for,  with  Mr   Kluczynskl  against. 

Mr.  Harrison  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  McDowell 
against 

Mr.  Keogh  for.  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Mon- 
tana against. 

Mr.  Alford  for,  with  Mr   Shelley  against. 

Mr.  Younger  for,  with  Mr  George  P  Miller 
against. 

Mr  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Multer  against. 

Mr  Edmondson  for,  with  Mr.  Auchlncloea 
against. 

Mr.  Wainwrlght  for,  with  Mr  Barrett 
against. 

Mr  Morris  of  Oklahoma  for,  with  Mr,  Udall 
against. 

Mr.  Vinson  for,  with  Mrs,  GrlfBths  against, 

Mr    Withrow  for,  with  Mr,  Nix  against, 

Mr    Wldnall  for,  with  Mrs,  Kelly  against. 

Mr,  Prazler  for.  with  Mr.  Klrwan  against. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Farbsteln  against. 

Mr   Preston  for,  with  Mr.  Flno  against. 

Mr    Barden   for,   with  Mr.   Gavin   against. 

Mr.  RUey  for,  with  Mr  Kllburn  against. 

Mr.  Steed  for,  with  Mr  Smith  of  Kansas 
against. 

Mrs  Blltch  for.  with  Mr   Camahan  against. 

Mr    McSween  for,  with  Mr  Qulgley  against. 

M.'i.  May  for.  wi^h  Mr   Short  against. 

Mr.  Pllcher  for     Aifh   Mr    Gilbert  against. 

Mr    Mitchell  for,  with  M.-    B.  .wles  against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr   Martin. 

Mr.  Mack  with  Mr.  Henderson 

Mr.  ONelll  with  Mr.  Baumhart. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr  Bentley, 

Mr,  Sheppard  with  Mr  Mason. 

Mr,  Phllbln  with  Mr   Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr  Mumma. 

Mr  Macdonald  with  Mr  Knox. 

Mr    Brown  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Lafore. 

Mr  Madden  with  Mr,  Hess. 

Mr.  BEJRRY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  DINGFXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr, 
BuRDicK]  recorded? 

The  SPEAKER,  He  is  recorded  as  vot- 
ing 'aye." 

Mr.  DINGELL.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Record  is  in  error,  in  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota     M' 
BuRDicK  ]  is  absent. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  ( Mr,  Din- 
cell]  the  name  of  Mr  Burdick  will  not 
be  recorded, 

Mr,  AVERY,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  AVERY,  Could  the  Chair  advise 
us  what  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr,  DinccllI  was? 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  asked 
if  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Btjrdick]  was  recorded,  and  he  was 
recorded.  Mr.  Dingell  said  that  Mr. 
BtTRDicK  was  not  here. 

Mr,  AVERY.  I  could  not  understand 
the  request.  I  just  wanted  it  to  be  plain 
what  was  done. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Record  has  al- 
ready been  corrected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  alKJve  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  .-in  a.-<  t^  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  re.mh  i:  .  n.tnt  of 
owners  and  tenants  of  land  a'  <;  ir^MJ  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  A.  • ;.  -.  ;  :  their 
moving  expenses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER      MESSAGE      FROM      7TIF 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendments  bills  of  tiie  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

HR,3900,  An  act  to  permit  the  admission 
to  registry  and  the  use  In  the  coastwise  trade 
of    certain    forelgn-bullt    hydrofoil    vessels; 

H,R,  7895.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Anne  Loveday; 

H.R,  10952.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Society  Daughters  of  the  American 
Colonists  to  use  certain  real  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  national 
headquarters  of  that  society; 

H,R,  11518,  An  act  to  create  a  judicial  of- 
ficer for  the  Post  Office  Department;  and 

H,R,  11545.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  31,  1949,  with  respect  to  payments  to 
Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex..  for  furnishing 
hospital  care  for  certain  Indians. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 


requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H  R,  2339.  An  act  to  revise,  codify,  and  en- 
act Into  law.  title  39  of  the  United  States 
Code,  entitled  "The  Postal  Service"; 

H.R.  7758.  An  act  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  overseas  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

HJl.  10921.  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
chapter  ni  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  675.  An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
physical  therapy  by  registered  physical 
therapists  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  2709.  An  act  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Flan- 
dreau.  S.  Dak.,  any  Interest  remaining  In 
the  United  States  to  certain  property  which 
It  conveyed  to  such  city  by  the  act  of  August 
21.  1916  (39  Stat.  624); 

S.  2979.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  Administration  to 
make  grants  In  cash  to  the  Convalescent 
Hospital  of  Washington.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Inc..  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
corporation  to  establish  a  convalescent  and 
chronic  disease  hospital  In  tlie  District  of 
Columbia; 

S.  3147.  An  act  relating  to  Interest  rates 
payable  on  obligatloru  of  the  United  States 
purchased  by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund;  and 

S  J  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  make  certain  adjustments 
in  the  sugar  quota  for  Cuba. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  2969.  An  act  to  authorize  the  award 
posthumously  of  appropriate  medals  to 
Chaplain  George  L.  Pox.  Chaplain  Alexander 
D.  Ooode,  Chaplain  Clark  V.  Poling,  and 
Chaplain  John  P.  Washington. 


Holland,  Mr.  Bridges.  Mr.  Saltonstall 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  to  be' 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10495  >  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1962 
and  1963  for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion tH.J.  Res.  397)  entitled  "Joint  res- 
olution to  enable  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  resettlement  of  certain 
refugees." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  Senate  amendment  num- 
bered 15  to  the  bill  <H.R.  12740)  entitled 
"An  act  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes."  further 
insists  upon  its  amendments  numbered 
1.  2.  6.  7,  8.  9.  14.  15.  and  17.  and  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Spoakrr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  bill  (S  3616> 
to  deny  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
suits  on  claims  arising  out  of  the  negli- 
gent operation  of  vehicles  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  it  and  operated  by  its  em- 
ployees in  the  performance  of  their  offi- 
cial duties,  the  defense  of  governmental 
immunity,  to  relieve  such  employees  of 
llabiUty  in  such  cases  to  third  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Resenting  the  right  to 
object.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
tell  us  a  little  about  this  bill? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  will  be  glad 
to  comply  with  the  gentleman's  request. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  deny  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  suits  on 
claims  arising  out  of  the  negligent  opera- 
ton  of  vehicles  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Ehctrict  of  Columbia  and  operated  by 
Its  employees,  such  as  policemen  and 
firemen,  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties,  the  defense  of  govern- 
mental immunity,  and  to  relieve  such 
employees  of  liability  in  such  cases  to 
third  persons. 

Under  existing  law,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia cannot  be  sued  on  a  claim  arising 
out  of  the  negligent  operation  of  a  police 
car  or  firetruck.  This  bill  would  make 
the  District  of  Columbia  liable  and  re- 
lieve the  employees,  but  the  degree  of 
liability  would  be  gross  negligence.  The 
District  would  not  be  liable  unless  the 
negligence  was  gross  negligence. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Employee  Non-LlabUity  Act."  « 
Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term — 

(a)  "Commls-sloners"  means  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  their 
designated  agent. 

(b)  "Court"  means  either  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Municipal  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  depending  upon  the 
amount  Involved  in  an  action  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  as  related  to  the  limits 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  said  courts. 

(c)  •"District"  means  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  municipal  corpo- 
ration. 

(d)  "Emergency  run'  means  the  move- 
ment of  a  District-owned  vehicle,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  operator  or  of  some  other 
authorized  person  or  agency,  under  circum- 
stances which  lead  the  operator  or  such 
person  or  agency  to  believe  that  such  vehicle 
should  proceed  expeditiously  upon  a  partic- 
ular mission  or  to  a  designated  location  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  a  supp>osed  fire 
or  other  emergency,  an  alleged  violation  of 


a  statute  or  regulation,  or  other  incident 
requiring  emergency  action,  or  the  prompt 
transportation  to  a  place  of  treatment  or 
greater  safety  of  an  alleged  sick  or  Injured 
person.  ■" 

(e)  "Emergency  vehicle"  means  a  vehicle 
assigned  ( 1 )  to  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  or  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment and  not  designated  by  the  Com- 
missioners as  a  nonemergency  vehicle;  or  (2) 
to  other  departments  or  officials  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  designated  by  the  Commissioners 
as  an  emergency  vehicle. 

(f)  "Employee"  means  a  person  serving 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  District 
whether  or  not  paid  by  the  District,  or  a 
person  formerly  so  engaged,  or  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  deceased  officer  or  employee  of 
the  EHstrlct. 

(g)  "Vehicle"  means  every  type  of  con- 
veyance or  machine  capable  of  niovement  on 
land,  or  In  water  or  air,  Including  an  animal 
being  ridden  and  any  animal-drawn  machin- 
ery or  conveyance. 

Sec.  3.  Hereafter  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  not  assert  the  defense  of  governmental 
Immunity  In  any  suit  at  law  In  which  a  claim 
Is  asserted  against  It  for  money  only  on 
account  of  damage  to  or  loss  of  property  or 
on  account  of  personal  Injury  or  death 
caused  by  the  negligent  or  wrongful  act  or 
omission  of  any  employee  of  the  District 
occurring  as  the  result  of  the  operation  by 
such  employee,  vrtthln  the  scope  of  his  office 
or  employment,  of  a  vehicle  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  District:  Provided.  That  In 
the  case  of  a  claim  arising  out  of  the  opera- 
tion of  an  emergency  vehicle  on  an  emer- 
gency run  the  District  shall  be  liable  only 
for  gross  negligence.  Nothing  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  depriving  the 
District  of  any  other  defense  In  law  or  equity 
which  it  may  Jbave  to  any  such  action  or 
give  to  any  person,  corporation,  partnership, 
or  association  any  right  to  Institute  or 
maintain  any  suit  against  the  District  which 
it  did  not  have  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment hereof. 

Sec  4.  The  judgment  In  any  such  action 
shall  constitute  a  complete  bar  to  any  action 
by  the  claimant  by  reason  of  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  against  the  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict whose  act  or  omission  gave  rise  to  the 
claim.  No  suit  siiall  be  Instituted  Involving 
any  claim  described  in  section  3  unless  the 
claimant  shall  have  first  given  notice  to  the 
Ulstrlct  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1933  (47  Stat.  1370;  sec.  12-208, 
DC.  Code,  1951  edition)  and  shall  have 
presented  to  the  District  In  writing  a  claim 
for  money  damages  in  connection  therewith, 
and  the  District  has  had  six  months  from 
the  date  of  such  filing  within  which  to  make 
final  disposition  of  such  claim.  The  ad- 
ministrative dlspcsition  of  a  claim  by  the 
District  shall  not  be  competent  evidence  of 
liability  or  amour.t  of  damages  In  proceed- 
ings on  any  such  claim. 

Sec.  5.  In  any  case  involving  anv  claim 
described  In  section  3  in  which  the  trial 
court  shall  consider  the  verdict  excessive, 
the  court  may  order  a  remittitur  of  so  much 
of  the  amount  of  such  verdict  or  judgment, 
as  the  case  may  be.  as  It  considers  excessive, 
and  either  permit  the  party  In  whose  favor 
the  verdict  was  rendered  or  the  party  recov- 
ering such  judgment,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
file  a  remittitur. 

Sec  6.  After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
no  civil  action  or  proceeding  shall  be  brought 
or  be  maintained  against  an  employee  of 
the  District  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  prop- 
erty or  for  personal  Injury,  including  death, 
resulting  from  th<>  operation  by  such  em- 
ployee of  any  vehicle  if  It  be  alleged  In  the 
complaint  or  develop  In  a  later  stage  of  the 
proceeding  that  the  employee  was  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  employ- 
ment, unless  the  District  shall,  In  an  action 
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brought  a^airis*  it  f  .t  such  damage  or  In- 
jury. Including  death,  specifically  deny 
liability  on  the  ground  that  the  employee 
was  not.  at  the  time  and  place  alleged,  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  office  jt  empl  lyment. 
IX  In  any  such  civil  action  jr  proceeding 
pending  in  a  court  m  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
the  Dl.'^trlct  has  not  been  named  as  a  de- 
fendant, said  District  shall  be  Joined  as  a 
defendant  and  after  its  answer  J. a,-,  been 
filed  and  subject  to  the  provisions  uf  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  action  shall  be  dis- 
missed as  to  the  employee  and  the  case  shall 
proceed  as  if  the  District  had  been  a  party 
defendant  from  the  Inception  thereof. 

Sec  7  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  relieve  any  District  employee 
from  liability  to  the  District  for  negligent 
danoAi^e   to   or   loss  of   District  property. 

Sec  8  This  Act  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  after   i'^  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tune,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

uible. 


RESETTLEMENF  OF   CERTAIN 
REFIGEES 

Mr  WALTER  submitted  the  following 
conierence  report  and  statement  on  the 
joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  397 »  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
reset rlpment  of  certain  refugees: 

CO.NTERENCE   REPORT    (H.    Rept.   No     2088  I 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H  J  Res.  397)  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  resettlement  of 
certain  refugees,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  (3 ) . 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered  (1).    (2).    (4),   (5),    (6).    (7).    (8).    (9), 
*'   (10),  and  (11),  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Pkancts  E  W.\lter, 
Michael   A     Peighak. 
Akch  a.  Moore,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
J.^MEs  O    Eastland. 
ESTES  Ketauver, 
Everett  M.    Dtrksen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Ree. 
397)  to  enable  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  resettlement  of  certain  ref- 
ugees, submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
por- 

TTie  amendments  of  the  Senate,  num- 
bered 5.  6.  7.  8,  9,  and  10,  incorporate  In 
Hotise  Joint  Resolution  397  the  provisions 
j  of  two  bills.  H.R  9385  and  H.R.  10419.  acted 
upon  by  the  House  on  January  18  and 
March  7.  1960.  respectively.  House  Joint 
Resolution  397  was  approved  by  the  House 
on  April  4.  1960. 

The  Senate  has  found  It  preferable  to  act 
on  one  bill  instead  of  taking  septirate  ac- 
tion on  three  measures  jsendlng  before  it. 

The  amendments  of  the  Senate  taken 
from  the  House  bills  extend  until  June  30 


1962.  the  two  special  Immigration  programs 
affecting  Portuguese  victims  of  the  natural 
calamity  which  occurred  In  the  Azores,  and 
the  Dutch  expellees  from  Indonesia. 

Further,  House  Joint  Resolution  397.  as 
ajnended.  extends  for  1  year  the  provisions 
under  which  alien  orphans  adopted  by  U.S. 
citizens  may  enter  the  United  States  under 
applicable  provisions  of  the  law  In  which 
no  substantive  changes  are  made  by  this 
legislation 

House  Joint  Resolution  397,  as  amended, 
also  Includes  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  strengthening  our  antinarcotlcs  laws 
in  providing  for  mandatory  exclusion  and 
dep>ortation  of  aliens  who  engage  or  have 
engaged  In  trafficking  of  marihuana. 

Amendment  No.  10  relates  to  a  provision 
of  our  general  Immigration  laws  prescrib- 
ing the  maruier  In  which  an  sillen  in  the 
United  States  may  be  granted  the  status  of 
permanent  residence  without  having  to 
leave  this  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  Immigrant  visa  abroad  If  such 
visa  Is  available  to  him  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
In  view  of  the  frequent  abuses  of  the  Im- 
migration laws  by  deserting  seamen,  alien 
crewmen  are  not  eligible  for  adjustment  of 
their  status.  This  provision  was  contained 
in  the  House  bill,  H  R.  9385 

The  other  amendments  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pear to  conform  with  the  Intention  of  the 
House  expressed  in  the  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  397.  enabling  the  United 
States  to  participate  In  the  resettlement  of 
certain  refugees  In  connection  with  the 
World  Refugee  Year  Our  share  in  the  re- 
settlement of  refugees  under  the  mandate  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  will  be  determined  upon  the  num- 
ber of  refugees  admitted  by  other  countries 
since  the  beglrming  of  World  Refugee  Year 
which  was  July  1,  1959.  A  separate  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  prescribes  the  limita- 
tions for  the  admission  of  refugees  generally 
termed  as  "difficult  to  resettle"  by  setting  up 
reasonable  safeguards  designed  to  relieve  the 
various  States,  municipalities,  etc  .  from  the 
burden  to  support  refugees  falling  into  this 
category. 

In  conference,  agreement  was  obtained  to 
delete  from  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
397).  as  amended,  a  provision  under  which 
certain  aliens  who  are  not  under  the  man- 
date of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  could  be  paroled  into  the 
United  States. 

Francis  E  Walter, 
Michael  A    Feighan, 
Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou.te 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  397. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SOFIA    SKOLOPOULOS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania   [Mr. 

W.ALTERl. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'S.  2765)  for  the 
relief  of  Sofia  Skolopoulos. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  206 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  the 
minor  child.  Sofia  Skolopoulos,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mr  and  Mrs  William  Sykas.  citizens 
of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That  the 
natural  parents  of  Sofia  Skolopoulos  shall 
not  by  virtue  of  such  parentage  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


RELIEF  OP  (V.R  I  A  IN  ALIENS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
722)  relating  to  the  entry  of  certain 
aliens,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows ; 

Insert  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sic.  18.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child.  Janusz 
Domlnlk  Textor-Rolleder.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Rolleder,  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

"Sec.  19.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Naoko 
Kltazawa  Cooper,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  James  Kipling  Cooper,  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  20.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  206  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child.  Adanaantlos 
Demoglou  Andrew,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  William  Andrew,  citizens  of  the 
United  States." 

Renumber  section  18  as  section  21. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MARGARET  P.  COPIN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Lane  1 . 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  <H.R.  4546)  for  the 
relief  of  Margaret  P.  Copin,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Insert  the  following  new  section: 
"Sbc.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  benefits  payable  by  reason 
of  the  amendments  made  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund." 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Forrester]. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  6556)  to 
amend  subdivision  (c)  of  section  39  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  67c)  so 
as  to  clarify  time  for  review  of  orders  of 
referees,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  3,  after  "thereto."  Insert;  "Un- 
less the  person  aggrieved  shall  petition  for 
review  of  such  order  within  such  ten -day 
p>erlcxl,  or  any  extension  thereof,  the  order 
of  the  referee  shall  become  final." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  MAIL  BY  AIR 
Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  583  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12595)  to  clarify  the  law  with  respect  to 
transportation  of  airmail,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  fi%'e-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Budge]  and  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution makes  in  order  the  consideration 
of  the  so-called  airlift  bill,  to  clarify  the 
law  with  respect  to  the  transportation  of 
mail  by  air.  It  would  prohibit  the  Post- 
master General  from  transporting  4-cent 


letter  mail  by  air.  'Hiere  are  various 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  affect  differ- 
ent types  of  services  and  areas 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  and 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition  to 
the  adoption  of  this  rule.  I  think  the 
legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
tect, at  least  in  small  measure,  the  rail- 
road industry  of  the  Nation  which  could 
well  be  destroyed  if  this  plan  is  carried  to 
its  ultimate  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  rule  is  adopted, 
and  that  the  legislation  will  receive 
favorable  consideration. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  mv  time. 
Mr.  ROLLING.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.     MURRAY.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
gentlewoman  from  Pennsylvania    IMrs. 
Granahan]  will  be  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.    GRANAHAN.      Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.   12595)    to  clarify 
the  law  with  respect  to  transportation  of 
airmail,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12595 >   with 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  it  imperative 
that  the  House  pass  the  legislation  now 
before  us,  H.R.  12595,  which  will  clarify 
the  law  with  respect  to  transportation  of 
mail  by  air.  There  is  a  pressing  need 
for  this  legislation  to  be  passed  so  that 
it  will  serve  as  a  declaration  of  congres- 
sional intent  in  the  field  of  mail  trans- 
portation. As  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  H.R.  12595, 
and  similar  legislation,  I  filed  the  com- 
mittee report  and  a  statement  of  sup- 
plemental views  on  this  bill. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  during 
the  past  7  years,  has  been  conducting 
an  experimental  airlift  of  first-class,  4- 
cent  letter  mail.  No  legislative  author- 
ity has  been  granted  for  the  conduct  of 
this  experiment.  Witnesses  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  maintain  that  the 
authorization  for  air  transportation  of 
such  mail  matter  has  been  granted 
them  by  litigation  in  the  courts.  Re- 
gardless of  the  validity  of  this  assump- 
tion, the  committee  feels  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  decide 
the  pattern  of  postal  transportation, 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  having 
the  responsibihty  of  administration 
within  the  terms  set  forth  by  the 
Congress. 

H.R.  12595  prohibits  the  Postmaster 
General  from  arranging  for  the  trans- 
portation of  first-class,  4-cent  mail  by 
air.  Excluded  from  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  is  first-class.  4-cent  mail  in- 
tended for  transmission  first,   between 


the  48  contiguous  States  of  the  United 
States  and  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  any  territory,  possession,  or 
protectorate  of  the  United  States; 
second,  within  and  between  any  of  the 
places  referred  to  above  which  are  out- 
side of  the  48  contiguous  States  of  the 
United  States:  and  third,  with  respect 
to  military  mail  between  a  port  of  em- 
barkation or  debarkation  in  any  of  the 
places  referre<i  to  above. 

•This  bill  does  not  alter  existing  au- 
thority for  the  establishment  of  air  star 
routes  in  localities  where  surface  trans- 
portation is  inadequate.  In  such  cases, 
star  route  contract  requirements  prevail 
with  regard  to  competitive  bidding. 
Neither  does  this  bill  restrict  in  any  way 
the  Postmaster  General's  existing  au- 
thority to  provide  for  emergency  mail 
service  where  .such  action  is  necessitated 
because  of  flood,  fire,  or  other  calamitous 
visitations.  In  such  grave  emergencies, 
existing  law  grants  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral authority  to  contract  for  such  serv- 
ice without  advertising. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion does  not  contemplate  a  deteriora- 
tion in  postal  service  rendered  on  first- 
class,  4-cent  letter  mail.  It  provides 
that  all  existing  laws  granting  the  Post- 
master General  exceptional  authority  in 
emergencies  and  in  instances  where  sur- 
face transportation  is  wholly  inadequate, 
to  fly  first-class,  4-cent  letter  mail. 

This  propos?d  legislation  does  direct 
the  Postmaster  General  to  discontinue 
the  so-called  experimental  flying  of  4- 
cent  letter  mail  between  large  cities 
where  existing  surface  transportation  is 
adequate. 

Open  hearings  were  held  on  this  bill 
on  June  6,  9.  and  10.  at  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads,  airlines. 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks.  National 
Postal  Transportation  Association,  as 
well  as  Members  of  Congress  who  intro- 
duced legislation,  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  testified.  Representatives 
of  the  railroads,  the  employee  groups, 
and  most  Memoers  of  Congress  who  ap- 
peared testified  in  favor  of  H.R.  9488, 
now  replaced  by  the  substitute  bill  H.R. 
12595  which  Wiis  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

I  would  like  to  again  emphasize  that 
H.R.  12595  makes  adequate  provision  for 
airlifting  mail  to  and  from  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  and  also  provides  for  airlifting 
of  military  mail  outside  of  the  48  con- 
tiguous States  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  give  its  approval  to  this  much  needed 
legislation  which  will  serve  to  clarify  the 
situation  regarding  the  airlifting  of  4- 
cent  letter  mail. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr  GR.^Y.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  to  congratulate  her  on 
the  fine  work  she  has  done  on  this  bill, 
and  for  her  expeditious  handling  of  first- 
class  letter  mail  I  associate  myself  with 
her  remarks. 
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Mr.  TOLL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  tiie 
gentlewoman  yieW 

Mrs  GRANAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  also  associate  myself  with  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  very  fine  and  clear  ex- 
planation which  she  made  I  hope  that 
this  body  will  vote  unanimously  for  the 
pending  bill. 

Mrs  GRANAHAN  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ppnn.sylvan.ia. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska    Mr  CtrNNrNGH.\M. . 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Chairman, 
I  want  to  .say  first  off  that  I  am  very  ap- 
preciative to  the  chairman  of  our  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see Mr.  Murray:  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority Member,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  .Mr  Rees  .  because  without 
their  cooperation  this  legislation  would 
not  be  before  us  today.  I  also  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  .subcom- 
mittee chairmaned  by  my  very  dear 
I  friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Mrs  Gr.\.n'.\h.\n  ..  and  the  full 
committee  which  brought  this  legislation 
out:  also  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
who  gave  us  every  consideration,  and  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
McCoRMAC  K  for  allowing  it  to  be  sched- 
uled. 

I  might  say.  to  bf-g;n  with,  that  this 
legislation  has  been  mti'xluced  by  several 
Members  of  this  body  I  might  name 
them  m  order:  the  gentlman  from 
Idaho  Mr.  Budge  1,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  :Mr  Carnahan],  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  Mr  Porter i,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  .  Mr  Clark  1 ,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr. 
PYood;.  the  gentleman  from  Utah  Mr. 
King],  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  :  Mr. 
Murphy:,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
•Mr.  OHara!.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota    Mr,  WrER  . . 

Testunony  m  oehalf  of  this  legislation 
was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
'  souri  Mr  Brown',  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  'Mr  Morris],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  yVyom.mg  Mr  Thomson]. 
We  had  3  full  days  of  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  and  the  subcommittee  voted 
it  out  with  only  one  di-ssenting  vote.  The 
full  committee  voted  it  out  with  three 
dissenting  votes,  a  total  of  14  to  3 

There  are  many  interested  groups  and 
organizations  throughout  these  United 
States  that  have  supported  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  will  just  name  a  few:  The 
American  As.sociation  of  Railroads;  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express  and 
Station  Employees;  Railway  Labor  Exec- 
!  utive  .A.ssociation:  National  Association 
of  Railroad  and  Utility  Commissioners; 
National  Postal  Transport  Association: 
Midwest  Association  of  Railroad  and 
Utility  Commi.ssioner.s:  Mountain  Pacific 
State  Conference  of  Public  Utility  Com- 
missioners: Southeast  Shippers  AdvLsory 
Board:  Central  Western  Shippers  Ad- 
I  visory  Board:  Southern  R,a:Iway:  Joint 
Conference  of  AfHliated  Postal  Em- 
ployees of  Greater  New  York  and  North- 
ern New  .Jersey. 


And.  there  have  been  many  newspaper 
editorials  favoring  this  particular  legis- 
lation.    I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  paper 
or  two  hf^re  m  the  District  of  Columbia 
saw  fit  to  di.^a^ree  with  this  bill,  but  I 
can  understand  their  position.    After  all, 
the  Postmaster  General.  I  am  sure,  has  a 
great  deal  of  influence  with  these  news- 
papers because  of  the  tremendous  mail 
subsidies   that   they   receive,   and   I   am 
sorry  that  they  did  not  understand  the 
bill  and  took  the  position  that  they  did. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  now  that 
there  has  been  a  traditional  spread,  and 
the  Congress   has  passed   legislation   to 
provide  that  there  shall  be  a  4 -cent  letter 
rate  for  surface  transportation  and  a  7- 
cent   rate   for  airmail.     This  .spread   is 
in  very  great  jeopardy  as  the  result  of 
the  Postmaster's  unauthorized  and  ille- 
gal program   of  airlifting  4-cent  letter 
mail  by  air.    He  started  this  out  in  1953 
as  an  experiment.     Many  of  us  were  not 
too  concerned  at  that  time,  because  an 
experiment   is   an   experiment,    and   we 
perhaps  clo.sed  our  eyes  to  it,  even  though 
there    was    no    authorization     that    he 
should  do  this.    But.  he  has  never  from 
that  day  had  legislative  authority  to  un- 
dertake this  experiment,  and,  now  this 
year,    he    has    expanded    the    airUft    in 
tremendous  proportion.s. 

I  might  tell  you,  if  you  are  not  familiar 
with  the  way  this  operates,  that  this  so- 
called  experimental  airlift  operates  in 
this  manner:  The  Postmaster  General 
takes  a  4-cent  letter,  which  belongs  to 
surface  transportation,  and  sends  it  by 
air  on  what  he  calls  a  space-available 
basis.  Under  his  regulations  the  airline 
people  must  take  the  mail  once  it  is  de- 
Uvered  to  them  within  a  12 -hour  period. 
If  he  trucks  the  mail  from  the  post  of- 
fice here  in  Washington  to  the  airport 
on  its  way  to  New  York,  it  may  wait 
down  there  at  the  airport  for  10  or  12 
hours  before  it  is  moved  by  air.  When  it 
reaches  New  York,  if  it  ever  does,  it  is 
then  taken  from  the  airport  in  New  York 
back  to  the  post  ofiQce  In  New  York  where 
it  is  sorted  and  worked  and  distributed. 
Now,  this  airhft  proposition  is  defi- 
nitely more  expensive.  This  was  brought 
out  in  the  testimony  we  had  before  the 
committee.  There  is  no  question  that, 
any  position  to  the  contrary.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  this  is  a  more  ex- 
F>ensive  way  of  moving  mail  than  by 
surface  transportation. 

Furthermore,  the  airlift  does  not  speed 
up  the  mail  as  the  Postmaster  General 
claims.  There  is  a  very  good  reason  why 
it  does  not. 

When  you  ship  this  mail  on  this  airlift 
basis,  it  has  to  wait  at  our  airport  for  up 
to  12  hours,  for  example,  and  then  goes 
to  New  York.  Then  it  has  to  be  sorted 
and  worked :  whereas,  if  this  mail  leaves 
the  Washington  railroad  terminal,  the 
moment  that  train  leaves,  that  mail  is 
being  worked  en  route  by  the  postal  em- 
ployees in  a  railway  mail  car.  So  that 
when  it  gets  to  New  York  it  is  ready  for 
distribution. 

It  seems  to  sr.me  people  that,  surely, 
you  can  ,spnd  this  mail  faster  by  air 
than  by  rail  But  the  point  is  that 
under  this  airlift  procrram,  with  the 
possible  i2-hour  delay  and  the  fact  that 


it  has  to  be  sorted  and  worked  after  it 
reaches  its  destination,  it  has  not  speeded 
up  the  the  service.  So  I  want  to  make  it 
very,  very  clear  that  there  is  no  substi- 
tution for  en  route  distribution. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  things  that 
came  out  in  our  hearings — and  this  Is 
something  that  concerns  all  of  us,  be- 
cause the  Post  Oflace  Department  oper- 
ates at  a  deficit — is  this:  It  is  clear  that 
the  airlift  is  going  to  increase  the  deficit. 
First  of  all,  this  airlift  is  more  expensive 
than  surface  transportation,  but  there  is 
another   financial   problem.      We   found 
that  between  1955  and  1960  the  volume 
of  airmail   letters,   those   carrying  a   7- 
cent  stamp,  had  decrea.'-ed  by  356,300,000 
pieces.     That  means  that  a  large  per- 
centage   of    the    regular    airmail    is    no 
longer  being  used.    It  has  fallen  off  that 
much  in  the   few  short  years   IxHween 
1955   and    1960.     What   is    the    answer? 
The  answer  is  simply  this,  that  people 
have  heard  that  the  airhft  is  in  opera- 
tion; they  are  famifiar  with  it,  so  instead 
of  putting  a  7-cent  stamp  on  their  letter, 
they  put  a  4-cent  stamp  on  it,  thmkmg 
that  this  is  going  to  go  by  air  anyway. 
So  that  is  going  to  have  a  very  .serious 
financial   impact   upon   our   postal   rate 
structure     deflcitwise.     That     is     some- 
thing that  ought  to  be  borne  in^mind  by 
every  single  member  of  this  committee, 
because  it  could  lead  to  this  situation: 
that  as  the  airlift  is  expanded,  it  could 
mean   that   everybody    will    be   sending 
their  mail   at   a   4-cent   rate.     Tt\&i  is 
going  to  have  very  serious  consequences. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing about  the  economic  effect  that  this 
airhft  has  upon  our  Nation's  railroads. 
Between   1953   and   the  middle  of  1958. 
115  trains  have  been  discontinued,  after 
the   Post  Office  Department    had    with- 
drawn  the   railway   post   office    cars.     I 
would  like  to  quote  from  paae  25  of  the 
committee  hearings,  from  the  te.'^timonv 
before  our  committee  of   a  repre.senta- 
tive  of  the  railroads,  when  he  stated: 

Nor  sbould  there  be  any  secret  that  If  the 
plans  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  divert 
large  portions  of  flrst-claaa  mall  from  the 
railroads  are  carried  out  the  decline  In  rail- 
road passenger  facilities  will  be  accelerated 
at  a  rate  which  has  never  before  been  seen 
In  this  country. 

And  never  before  have  truer  words 
been  spoken. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  complete  my  state- 
ment in  2  minutes,  but  I  will  say  this. 

TTie  Postmaster  states  that  X  number 
of  trains  have  been  taken  off.  In  fact, 
he  says  1.215  mail-carrying  trains  have 
been  taken  off  since  the  airlift  began. 
That  is  certainly  proof  that  when  he 
started  airlifting  this  mail,  a  great  num- 
ber of  passenger  trains  have  been  taken 
off.  Where  the  airlift  is  used,  it  is  used 
for  transporting  mail  between  major 
cities,  usually  on  a  hop  of  500  miles  or 
more.  Mo«t  of  these  train.s  that  have 
been  taken  off  were  short-run  trains, 
branch  lines,  because  the  statistics  are 
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that  83  percent  of  the  trains  that  have 
oeen  discontinued  have  operated  less 
than  200  miles. 

They  are  using  that  as  an  excuse  for 
the  airlift  of  mail.  In  those  situations 
the  airlift  is  of  no  use  because  when  these 
short  runs  are  discontinued  the  mail  will 
move  by  truck. 

During  the  snowstorms  of  February 
and  March  it  was  necessary  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  divert  over  205.000 
pounds  of  regular  airmail  to  the  rail- 
roads because  the  planes  were  grounded. 
If  this  airlift  program  continues  and  all 
the  passenger  trains  are  taken  off,  it 
simply  means  that  in  another  emergency 
such  as  weather  the  railroads  are  not 
going  to  be  there  to  move  this  mail 
Further  in  times  of  national  emergency, 
where  the  National  Government  would 
take  over  all  or  almost  all  of  our  passen- 
ger trains,  and  this  airlift  program  con- 
tinues, there  are  going  to  be  no  trains 
left  to  move  the  mail.  That  is  certainly 
a  very,  very  serious  situation  that  con- 
fronts us. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  if  I  get  him  more 
time? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Yes.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  my  friend  and 
able  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska,  at  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman.  I  intended  to  speak  on 
this,  but  he  is  doing  such  an  excellent 
job  that  I  think  anything  I  might  say 
might  be  superfluous. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. He  is  an  excellent  legislator  and 
I  appreciate  his  remarks. 

What  is  the  opposition  to  this?  I  have 
been  working  hard  and  diligently  with 
other  members  of  the  committee  since 
January  on  this  matter.  I  have  never 
received  one  letter  urging  that  this  pro- 
gram be  continued  except  the  letter  from 
the  Postmaster  General.  There  are  some 
people  who  are  interested  in  this,  of 
course;  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
airplane  lobby,  and  they  have  been 
quite  busy  these  last  few  days. 

It  is  not  quite  enough  that  we  build 
runways  for  the  airplane  people,  we 
build  them  terminal  facilities,  we  give 
them  weather  guidance,  radar,  and  con- 
trol towers;  we  give  them  7-cent  mail, 
which  gives  a  very  lucrative  return  to 
them.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  that. 
Now  they  want  to  take  the  little  that  is 
left,  the  4-cent  mail  which  rightfully  be- 
longs to  the  railroads,  away  from  them. 
I  think  they  have  certainly  gone  too  far. 
and  certainly  a  stop  should  be  put  to 
this.  There  is  no  justification  for  this. 
There  is  a  legal  way  to  do  this.  If  the 
Postmaster  General  wanted  to.  he  could 
come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  it.  There 
is  a  legal  way  to  do  this.  I  will  not  go 
into  it  because  I  do  not  have  time,  but 
there  is  a  way  he  can  do  it. 

To  get  back  to  the  airplanes,  with  all 
of  the  subsidies  we  give  them  and  have 
given  them.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
subsidize  Uiem   any   fuither  by   giving 
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them  thus  4-cent  mail.  We  cannot  take 
this  away  from  the  railroads,  which  is 
rightfully  theirs.  Tins  ha^  nothing  to 
do  with  a  subsidy  to  the  railroads.  The 
railroads  do  not  want  a  subsidv,  thev  do 
not  ask  for  a  subsidy.  But  if  we  take 
this  mail  away  from  them  and  give  it  to 
the  airlines  we  are  giving  the  airlines 
an  additional  subsidy. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Porter], 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  have  transportation  on  our 
minds  at  this  time  of  the  evening  and 
this  time  of  the  session  of  one  sort  or 
another,  so  it  is  an  appropriate  topic  to 
discuss. 

The  issue  here  right  now  is  not  the 
railroads  versus  the  airlines.  The  issue 
here  is  whether  or  not  the  Postmaster 
General  can  make  his  own  law  or 
whether  this  Congress  makes  the  law. 
The  issue  here  is  not  for  or  against  fast 
and  efficient  mail  service,  and  letting 
Americans  who  put  a  4-cent  stamp  on 
their  mail  get  it  sent  by  airmail.  I  am 
from  Oregon,  and  we  really  need  and 
appreciate  fast  service,  but  we  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  full  cost.  We  want  the 
Congress  to  decide  this  question,  not 
the  Postmaster  General.  The  fact  is 
that  the  airlift  as  practiced  now  by  the 
Postmaster  General  is  not  authorized. 
The  authorization  of  space  available  on 
airlift  mail  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  acting  through 
their  respective  committees.  There  will 
be  time  for  that  next  year,  with  the  new 
Postmaster  General.  The  Postmaster 
General  should  abide  by  the  law.  He 
has  not  abided  by  the  law. 

He  is  a  violator  of  the  law  in  this  case 
and  in  many  others,  a  four-times  vio- 
lator of  the  law.  He  violated  the  law  2 
years  ago,  and  I  am  sure  many  of  you 
remember  when  he  came  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  said  he  had  to 
have  more  money.  We  have  an  anti- 
deficiency  law  on  the  books  which  states 
to  the  head  of  the  department:  "Do  not 
overspend  your  money  because  we  do  not 
want  you  coming  back  to  us.  Portion  it 
out  over  the  quarter."  The  Postmaster 
General,  after  intentionally  overspend- 
ing, said:  "I  will  cut  the  service  if  you 
do  not  give  me  more  money."  That  is 
what  he  did.  That  law  has  no  penalty 
clause  in  it,  so  nothing  could  be  done 
about  it. 

He  violated  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
McKinsey  report.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Gary,  will  back  me  up  in 
this.  It  had  to  do  with  the  hiring  of 
consultants  and  their  pay.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  had  to  obey  the  law 
and  pay  less  than  $100  per  day  to  con- 
sultants, but  the  Postmaster  General 
made  his  own  rules  and  found  a  loop- 
hole that  plainly  violated  the  spirit  of 
our  laws  if  not  the  letter. 

Then  in  1958  came  the  big  question  of 
postal  policy  in  the  matter  of  third-  and 
fourth-class  post  offices  and  star  routes 
and  how  their  cost  as  public  services 
should  be  handled  ajid  reflected  in  ac- 
coimting.  but  he  has  not  followed  the 
policy    laid    down    by    Congress.      The 


Postmaster  General  violated  the  letter 
of  the  law,  but  again  there  is  no  penalty 
clause. 

Let  the  Congress  decide  what  to  do 
about  the  airlift  and  let  us  make  the 
Postmaster  General  obey  the  law. 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas. '  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  7  mmuies  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Barry]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
matter  as  to  whether  or  not  we  progre-^s 
or  retrogress.  I  call  your  attention  to 
a  statement  made  by  Postmaster  General 
Barry  in  1837— and  I  claim  him  as  a  kin 
at  this  point  in  my  history. 

The  celerity  of  mall  should  be  equal  to  the 
most  rapid  transition  of  the  traveler.  For 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  be  outstripped 
by  the  ordinary  means  of  travel  is  deemed 
discreditable  to  the  Department.  Injurious 
to  the  general  Interest  of  the  country  and 
a   thing,   therefore,   not  to  be   permitted. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  about  the  legality  of  the 
Postmaster  General's  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  airlift.  I  wUl  refer  you  to 
page  2  of  the  Supplemental  Views,  para- 
graph 2,  Legal  Status  Of  Air  Lift.  On 
January  28,  1955,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  expressed 
doubt  about  the  competence  of  the  At- 
chison. Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  RaUroad  to 
bring  suit.  It  was  in  the  Atchison.  To- 
peka &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  case.  The 
court  stated : 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  failure  at  thU 
point  of  the  plaintiffs  to  show  irreparable 
Injury,  the  motion  for  permanent  Injunction 
will  be  denied. 

The  court  of  appeals  in  the  same  case 
ruled : 

We  are  unable  to  find  any  prohibitions  of 
the  present  experimental  program  while  we 
do  find  statutory  provisions  broad  enough 
to  encompass  It  within  their  terms.  In  sum, 
we  conclude  that  the  experimental  program 
for  carrying  ordinary  flrst-class  mall  by  air 
Is  within  the  statutory  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  General  and  is  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BARRY  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot 
yield. 

It  is  also  asked,  why  is  not  the  Post- 
master General  in  here  getting  specific 
authority  for  the  airlift?  The  facts  are 
he  has  asked  for  just  that  authority  and 
a  bill  died  in  committee  which  would 
have  given  him  the  authority.  Those 
who  now  accuse  the  Postmaster  General 
for  not  seeking  the  authority  were  the 
very  ones  in  the  committee  who  tried  to 
substantiate  the  fact  that  he  did  not  have 
the  authority  by  pointing  to  the  bill  that 
would  give  him  the  authority.  They 
just  twisted  the  argument  around  to  suit 
themselves  in  the  present  debate. 

As  to  serving  the  public,  certainly  the 
Postmaster  General  must  bring  the 
greatest  service  to  the  greatest  number 
of  people  that  he  possibly  can.  There 
are  times  when  railroad  service  carmot 
be  relied  on  to  transport  mail  between 
two  given  points  as  there  is  no  railroad 
and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  that  the 
mail  is  transferred  as  many  as  three  or 
four  times  in  a  circuitous  route.  This 
may  occur  between  communities  where 
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there  is  an  airline  between  the  two 
points.  Why  should  we  deny  the  people 
living  in  those  communities  the  most 
rapid  form  of  mail  service  possible'*  I 
think  we  should  not. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  spf^ak  :o  the  Con- 
pressmen  from  the  areas  of  Chicago  and 
the  areas  of  New  York.  When  business- 
men m  the?e  cities  dictate  their  letters 
m  the  mornin;;  and  their  sf^cretanes 
transcribe  them  m  the  afternoon  it  is 
too  late  for  the  letters  to  be  dispatched 
and  be  on  trains  plying  between  the  two 
cities  that  same  afternoon.  Those  trains 
normally  leave  m  the  late  afternoon. 

I  strongly  urge  Congressmen  living  in 
metropolitan  centers  to  consider  the 
fact  that  you  are  imposing  upon  every- 
one who  sends  a  letter  in  these  cities 
the  possibilify  of  48-hour  delivery  in- 
stead of  24-hour  delivery. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  am  sorry:  I  cannot 
yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  Chica^'n 

Mr  B.ARRY  Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not 
yield.  We  have  given  up  12  minutes  of 
our  time  to  the  opposition.  That  means 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  have 
42  minutes  to  debate  whereas  those 
against  the  bill  have  only  18  minutes  to 
debate  the  matter.  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
cannot  yield. 

Let  me  explain  if  I  can.  why  this  is  so. 
PlaJies  leavms  tie  big  cities  in  the  late 
afternoons  often  eo  out  without  sufficient 
passengers  and  on  a  space  available  basis 
there  is  room  for  mail.  The  mail  that  is 
delivered  to  the  post  ofBces  in  New  York. 
Chicago,  and  other  major  cities  in  the 
United  States  misses  the  major  trains 
and  would  normally  have  to  lay  over 
until  the  following  day  before  it  gets 
dispatched  in  the  direction  to  which  it  is 
intended.  By  the  use  of  the  airlift  mail 
arrives  in  the  post  ofRce  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  following  day,  saving  a 
full  24  hours  on  delivery. 

Something  may  have  been  said  with 
respect  to  the  sorting  of  mail  on  the 
train.  Let  me  assure  you  that  between 
the  major  cities  of  this  Nation  mail  is 
not  sorted  in  mail  cars.  It  is  only  the 
mail  that  is  picked  up  en  route  tnat  is 
sorted.  The  mail  that  goes  between 
major  cities  is  put  into  cars,  the  cars  are 
sealed  and  not  opened  until  they  reach 
their  de.stmation. 

In  reference  to  the  matter  of  cost,  if 
there  are  Members  in  the  Congress  who 
are  Interf^sted  in  economy,  let  me  say 
that  the  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
testified  that  $144,129  was  saved  in  1959 
by  use  of  the  airlift  rather  than  the  rail. 
Remember,  too.  that  there  are  $325 
million  worth  of  train  revenue  received 
from  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
mail.  Only  $3,400,000  is  airUfted  or  ap- 
proximately 1  percent  of  the  $325  mil- 
lion paid  to  the  railroads.  So  we  are 
talking  about  1  percent  of  the  total  mail 
revenue  received.  In  fact  with  an  in- 
crea.se  of  rail  revenue  from  the  Post  OfTice 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  estimated  to  be 
$25  million  greater  than  the  last  fiscal 
year,  the  entire  airlift  mail  revenue 
equals  only  one-seventh  of  the  increase 
the  rails  will  receive  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 


Mrs.  GR-ANAHAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  ^Mr,  King!. 

Mr  KING  of  UtaJi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ri.so  ir.  .vjpport  of  H  R.  12595,  and  urge 
it<i  er.actm^nt.  In  his  letter  tran.sm;tted 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  Post- 
master General  stated  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  would,  and  I  quote: 

Seriously  hinder  and  delay  the  natural 
progressive  development  of  the  poetal  service 
and  force  the  Department  to  Ignore  public 
demands  for  more  expeditious  transporta- 
tion of  mall  In  keeping  with  modern  modes 
of  transportation. 

What  he  is  saying,  in  effect,  is  that 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law  would 
roadblock  the  execution  of  a  master  plan 
designed  to  completely  replace  conven- 
tional rail  transportation  of  letters  by 
air  transportation,  where  the  latter  Is 
available.  It  is  because  I  am  opposed 
to  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  entire  United 
States,  but  I  can  speak  for  my  own 
Second  Utah  Congressional  District.  I 
have  found,  in  my  district,  no  popular 
demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  rail  de- 
livery of  mail  in  favor  of  exclusive  air 
delivery.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  found 
a  strong  demand  that  we  cut  out  the 
frills  and  the  nonsense  in  our  govern- 
mental services. 

The  aforesaid  plan  is  rooted  in  the 
proposition  that  anything  that  is  big- 
ger, faster,  and  more  expensive,  repre- 
sents progress,  regardless  of  cost.  Prom 
this  proposition,  I  must  respectfully  dis- 
sent. The  fantastically  increased  ex- 
penses which  this  plan  will  entail  are 
not  justified  by  the  alleged  savings  in 
delivery  time. 

The  citizens  of  my  district  are  budget 
minded  and  economy  conscious.  They 
view  with  alarm  the  mounting  postal 
deficit  and  public  debt,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  tons  of  junk  mail  which  land 
on  their  desks  every  day,  on  the  other, 
most  of  which  is  never  read,  and  in- 
deed, never  even  opened.  They  tear- 
fully watch  the  cost  of  the  lowly  post- 
age stamp  go  up,  and  hear  threats  on  all 
sides  to  drive  the  cost  still  higher.  They 
see  their  postal  budget  becoming  a  larger 
and  larger  item  in  their  total  business 
operating  budget.  They  cry  out  for 
economies  and  cutbacks.  FYankly,  I 
find  myself  completely  sympathetic  with 
their  point  of  view. 

Now  they  are  confronted  with  a  mas- 
ter plan  which  seems  to  violate  the  most 
basic  concept  of  sound  economy  In  gov- 
ernmental administration,  namely,  that 
of  limiting  premium  service  to  those  who 
want  premium  service,  and  who  are 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  price  therefor. 
This,  to  me.  is  not  progress,  but  is  a  step 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

There  are  certain  elemental  laws  of 
physics  which  not  even  the  Post  Office 
can  repeal.  Every  little  boy  in  this 
country  has  learned  before  he  was  6 
years  old  that  it  requires  less  muscular 
efforts  to  pull  his  baby  sister  in  a  wagon 
than  to  carry  her  in  his  arms.  Why. 
then,  do  we  insist  on  talking  about  car- 
rying all  our  mail,  as  It  were,  in  our 
arms,  or,  more  accurately,  on  our  wings. 


at  fantastically  greater  expense,  even 
where  the  slight  Increase  In  speed  i.s  an 
inconsequential  factor  to  the  cor- 
respondent? 

I  am  thinking,  now.  of  the  situation  of 
a  typical  professional  man:  a  doctor,  an 
accountant,  or  an  attorney,  such  as  I  was 
for  16  years.  Or  perhaps  it  is  the  case 
of  a  department  store,  or  the  local  garage 
or  service  station.  Every  month  hun- 
dreds of  billings  will  be  sent  out  by  these 
people,  most  of  them  to  be  delivered 
locally.  Airmail  obviously  will  here  be 
of  no  benefit.  Nevertheless  the  proposed 
plan  of  the  Post  Office  will  require  such 
letters  to  help  carry  the  burden  of  the 
extra  cost  of  carrying  long-distance  let- 
ters by  airmail.  How  can  such  an  in- 
equity be  defended? 

Even  where  letters  are  long-distance 
letters,  there  is  still  no  showing  that 
most  of  the  senders  want  them  sent  by 
airmail.  If  they  do,  then  let  them  pay 
for  that  premium  service,  but  let  us  not 
distribute  the  cost  of  that  premium 
among  those  who  want  no  part  of  it. 

I  am  reluctant  to  build  up  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  bill  on  the  sole 
grounds  that  we  need  to  protect  the  rail- 
roads. But  the  facts  are  rather  clear  that 
the  historic  role  which  the  railroads  have 
played  in  mail  transportation  is  a  fac- 
tor which  cannot  be  Ignored.  We  need 
rail  transportation.  Without  in  any  way 
reflecting  upon  the  efficient  service  which 
our  air  transport  companies  have  pro- 
vided for  us.  the  fact  still  remains,  first, 
that  many  persons  In  sending  valuable 
documents  by  mail  would  rather  that 
they  be  tran.sporte<l  by  railroad;  and, 
second,  that  in  time  of  extremely  bad 
weather,  railroads  are  far  more  suitable 
and  reliable.  These  are  factors  which 
must  be  carefully  weighed  before  launch- 
ing out  in  the  direction  of  a  plan  which 
may  seriously  cripple  one  of  the  fine.st, 
most  historic,  and  most  permanently 
u-seful  industries  which  we  have  in  this 
coimtry. 

For  the  above  reason.s,  Mr.  Chii-mpn, 
I  urge  that  we  proceed  cautiously  In 
this  matter.  The  enactment  of  H.R. 
12595  would  require  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  reevaluate  its  so-called  air- 
lift, and  to  harmonize  its  proposed  solu- 
tion of  the  mail  transportation  problem 
with  the  universally  recognized  require- 
ments of  economy.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen!. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
committee.  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting the  city  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
where  a  mail  terminal  has  been  located 
for  many,  many  years,  where  the  mail  is 
sorted  and  goes  to  the  various  points. 
That  terminal  operates  efficiently  and 
the  railroads  see  to  it  that  the  mail  is 
delivered  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Should  we  take  revenue  from  the  rail- 
roads, as  has  been  the  case  recently,  by 
sending  4-cent  letters  by  airmail?  If 
this  continues,  soon  we  are  going  to  take 
much  revenue  from  the  railroads  who 
pay  local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes  by 
the  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars. 


May  I  express  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion for  our  Postmaster  General  Arthur 
Summerfield,  for  certainly  he  has  given 
better  mail  service  to  everyone  in  Amer- 
ica. He  has  given  front -gate  service  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers,  who 
did  not  have  front-gate  service  when  he 
became  Postmaster  General.  Those  peo- 
ple are  very  grateful  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  service  which  they  are  now 
getting,  and  more  farm  front-gate  serv- 
ice will  be  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
should  be  adopted. 

Mrs,  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  OHara). 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  seen 
the  parading  of  masked  ghosts  or 
whether  I  am  hearing  screwy  talk.  I 
heard  reference  made  to  a  claim  that  we 
would  save  several  million  dollars  in 
carrying  cost  if  we  sent  letters  by  air 
instead  of  by  rail.  Then.  why.  for  good- 
ne.ss  sake,  do  they  put  upon  the  people 
who  use  ail-mail  a  7-ccnt  tax? 

There  is  something  illogical  in  all  of 
this.  I  thought  when  we  were  raising 
the  3-cent  stamp  to  4  cents  that  it  should 
carry  the  pirates  flag,  as  first-class  mail 
at  3  cents  was  returning  a  profit.  Now 
we  are  told  that  the  mail  that  we  pay 
7  cents  for  can  be  caaried  very  much 
cheaper  than  the  mail  for  which" we  pav 
4  cents.  Somebody  is  screwy,  i  do  not 
want  to  say  that  the  Office  of  the  Post- 
master General  is  a  scrowy  factory,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  that  is  true.  I 
think  the  Postmasur  General  ls  an  esti- 
mable gentleman,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
lot  of  people  around  him  who  find  it 
hard  to  figure  things  out. 

I  am  interested  in  the  railway  postal 
workers.  They  constitute  a  loval,  well 
trained,  dedicated  body  of  public  serv- 
ants and  for  many,  many  years  have 
given  to  the  postal  transportation  a  serv- 
ice unsurpassed  in  efficiency.  I  met  with 
them  in  Chicago  some  years  ago.  Even 
then  they  saw  on  the  walls  the  shadows 
of  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  finest 
postal  transporUUon  setup  the  world 
had  evar  known.  MaU  that  was  intended 
to  go  by  rail  was  being  shipped  by  truck 
and  by  air 

No  matter  how  much  postage  had  been 
paid  on  it,  4  cents  or  7  cents,  mail  was 
being  sent  by  air.  Even  a  child  of  6 
could  figure  what  this  meant— part  of 
a  drive  to  destroy  the  railway  mail  serv- 
ice. It  was  that  simple,  just  that  bruUl 
and  unexplainable  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

These  fine  railway  po.^tal  workers, 
who  have  been  the  backbone  of  our 
postal  transportation  system  for  many. 
many  years — I  do  not  want  somebody  to 
say  to  me  that  they  do  not  distribute 
the  mall  when  It  goes  between  Chicago 
and  New  York  and  that  they  onlv  dis- 
tribute the  mall  that  goes  Into  the  little 
towns,  the  big  and  little  towns.  Let 
me  say  to  my  colleague,  I  think  he  is 
from  New  York,  who  .sought  to  bring  me 
into  agreement  that  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago are  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  he  stands  as  far  apart  from  rac 
as  a  4-cent  stamp  that  ought  to  be  a 
3-cent  stamp  and  a  7-cent  stain;»  that 
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under  the   Postmaster   Generals  airlift 
does  the  work  of  a  4-cent  stamp. 

I  anticipate  that  tins  bill  wiil  pass 
by  a  whopping  majoritv. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  my 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Cunningham],  because  he 
knows  so  much  more  about  this  subject 
than  I  do. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  compliment.  Some  people 
maintain  that  you  cannot  stop  progress. 
I  want  to  make  tlie  observation  that  this 
is  a  step  backward;  it  is  not  progress  at 
all.     It  does  not  speed  up  the  mail. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gcntlewomari 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  St.  George] 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr  Chaii-man,  it 
is  quite  evident  to  me  that  I  am  defi- 
nitely in  a  minority  in  this  matter,  but 
I  am  rather  accustomed  to  being  in  a 
minority  and  that  does  not  really  bother 
me  very  much. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
argument  that  this  is  lather  unprogres- 
sive  legislation  is  probably  the  under- 
statement of  the  day.  Of  course  there  is 
going  to  be  a  change.  Of  course  letters 
are  going  to  be  carried  by  air.  And  of 
course  at  the  present  time  4-cent  mail 
does  not  get  the  treatment  that  7-cent 
airmail  gets.  This  is  indeed  an  experi- 
ment. The  4-cent  mail  is  only  carried 
by  air  when  there  is  space  left  over.  The 
7-cent  mail  takes  precedence  all  along 
the  line.  And  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  think  that  their  letters  with  a  4-cent 
stamp  are  going  by  airmail.  I  suggest,  if 
they  want  to  be  absolutely  sure,  they  had 
better  put  on  the  7-cent  stamp,  because, 
of  course,  that  is  not  the  case. 

At  the  present  tune  we  are  told  by  re- 
liable figures  that  about  1  percent  of  this 
4-cent  mail  is  going  by  air.  I  submit  to 
you  if  you  think  this  thing  through,  that 
1  percent  is  not  going  to  nun  the  rail- 
roads. It  will  take  and  it  has  taken  a 
little  more  than  tliat. 

When  we  weep  over  the  plight  of  the 
railroads — and  I  certainly  do  weep  over 
the  phght  of  the  railroads — we  must  re- 
member that  we  could  also  weep  over  the 
plight  of  the  pony  express.  There  was 
a  very  splendid  organisation.  In  its  time 
it  carried  the  mail  magnificently,  and 
very  fast.  What  happened  when  it  was 
abandoned  for  the  railroads?  Well,  a  lot 
of  people  were  put  out  of  work,  a  lot  of 
fine  young  men  who  rode  those  horses 
lost  their  jobs.  A  lot  of  blacksmiths  who 
made  the  shoes  that  shod  the  horses  lost 
their  jobs.  That  is  progress.  You  can- 
not expect  anything  else.  And  those 
who  were  up-and-coming  progressive 
people  went  out  and  got  other  jobs. 

The  railioads  of  this  country  I  know 
are  going  through  very  grievous  times, 
but  if  for  that  reason  you  are  going  to 
tell  all  of  us  that  from  here  on  out  we 
have  got  to  travel  by  rail,  send  our  let- 
ters by  rail,  transact  all  our  business  by 
rail  and  .scrap  the  airplanes,  I  know  full 
veil  that  that  is  not  really  your  desire. 
And.  therefore,  this  kind  of  legislation  is 
bad.  no  matter  how  s.\-mpatheuc  you  may 
be  toward  it — and  I  am  \ery  synipa- 
theUc  to  the  piu-pose :  I  know  that  we  all 
have  sympaUiy  lo\   it  and  we  are  sorry 
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to  see  these  changes.  Many  of  us  have 
reached  the  age  where  we  are  quite  nos- 
talgic about  the  railroads.  I  am  my- 
self. But  after  all,  we  have  got  to  look 
aJhead  and  we  have  got  to  realize  that 
this  pilot  trial,  because  that  is  aU  it  is  is 
a  trial  to  see  how  far  we  can  go  It  is 
going  to  lead  eventually  to  airmail  aU 
over  the  world.  It  is  coming.  Nothing 
you  can  do  here  will  stop  it. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12595.  I  believe  one 
of  the  major  factors  pertinent  to  this 
legislation  is  the  view  expressed  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mrs 
Ghanahan],  in  her  reference  to  the  na- 
tional defense  of  this  country,  as  set 
forth  in  her  supplemental  views  to  the 
committee  report : 

The  safety  of  the  Nation  and  It*  defense 
rely  very  heavily  upon  a  healthv  railroad 
Industry.  Bven  though  there  Is  now  ample 
air  passenger  space  available.  In  the  event 
of  a  future  war  the  existing  alrspac*  would  be 
preempted  for  the  most  vital  military  trans- 
portation, and  most  of  the  remaining  traffic 
would  gravitate  toward  the  raiis 

The  committee  feels  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  diverting  mail  away  from  the 
railroads  has  taken  a  position  which  may 
leave  the  Nation  exposed  and  wtthout  a 
healthy  railroad  Industry  In  the  event  of 
attack. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUT5PHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
Murphy  ]. 

I  should  like  to  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  who  showed  such  great 
solicitude  for  the  businessmen  of  Chi- 
cago, that  he  was  completely  mistaken  in 
his  assumption  that  the  letters  poor  little 
secretaries  wTite  in  the  afternoon  are 
going  to  get  any  slower  service  if  this 
legislation  is  enacted. 

The  businessmen  who  uant  faster 
sei-vice  ofTered  by  airmail  can  get  It 
merely  by  putting  a  7-cent  airmail  stamp 
on  the  letter.  By  doing  that  they  will 
get  the  fa.ste.st  service  available  m  .'\mpr- 
ica.  On  the  other  hand,  many  business- 
men today  are  not  using  airmail 
stamps,  are  not  paying  7  cents  for  this 
premium  service,  because  they  know  they 
can  get  the  same  sen  ice  for  4  cents 
under  present  practices  of  the  Post  Office. 
I  suggest  this  is  one  reason  the  Post 
Office  IS  having  the  big  deficit  we  hear 
so  much  about.  A  great  deal  of  addi- 
tional revenue  would  be  made  available 
to  the  Po-^t  Office  if  mail  users  knew 
that  the  only  way  they  can  get  premium, 
speedy,  airmail  service  is  by  paying  the 
extra  postal  fee.  I  hope  tlie  legislation 
will  be  adc^ted. 

Finally.  I  remind  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  Chicago  was  a  railroad 
hub  and  a  railroad  center  long  before  it 
became  the  world's  greatest  airline 
center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  Murphy]  for  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation. 
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Mr   REES  of  Kansas.     Mr.  Chairman. 

I  yield  2  m:nutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota     Mr    Wiep 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  u'entleman  from 
Minnesota 

Mr.  WIF;R  Mr  Cha;:  man.  because  of 
the  shortness  of  the  timr  I  have.  I  am 
goincc  to  share  that  time  with  a  colleague 
who  I  think  has  done  a  marvelous  job  in 
this  field. 

I  appeared  before  the  committee  in  be- 
half of  this  legislation  and  introduced 
a  bill  myself  because  of  the  concern  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and  my  testi- 
mony of  four  pages  appears  beginning 
on  page  109.  In  giving  that  testimony 
I  had  communications  and  the  testimony 
of  not  only  the  Minnesota  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commission  but  many  other 
organizations  m  the  Twin  Cities  regard- 
ing favorable  action  on  this  legislation. 
I  will  give  you  a  typical  letter  from  a 
railroad  company  that  I  received  under 
date  of  March  7.  1960.  This  is  typical 
of  what  IS  happening  in  the  upper  Mid- 
west, a.s  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  Mr  Jensen) ,  reported.  This 
letter  is  from  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
Railway  Co  ,  and  is  signed  by  the  execu- 
tive assistant  for  publ'c  relations  and 
advertising.  Mr.  Louis  L  Gelfand. 

De.\r  Representative  Wier:  The  Minne- 
apolis &  St  Louis  Railway  has  asked  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  author- 
ity to  discontinue  passenger  trains  13-14  be- 
tween  Minneapolis   and   Watertown,   S.   Dak. 

We  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
these  facts: 

A.  The  train  averages  2.1  passengers  per 
trip 

B    PAssei.^er  revenue  for   1959  was  $3,800. 

C.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  train's  rev- 
enue is  mall,  but  nearly  all  flrst-class  mall 
outbound  from  the  communities  served  goes 
by  highway  post  offices. 

D    Our  loss  for   1959  was  $36,600. 

E.  We  no  longer  can  merchandise  losing 
commodities. 

This  letter  Is  written  so  you  will  know  the 
facts  which  have  led  to  our  decision. 
Sincerely. 
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Mr  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  this  bill,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
F>oint  of  the  railroads  themselves  but  be- 
cause of  the  service  and  the  business  in- 
terests who  do  not  subscribe  to  some  of 
the  things  that  have  been  said  here  about 
the  extent  of  the  service. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WIER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebra-ska 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM,  The  Postmaster 
says  this  is  not  a  very  large  amount,  yet 
there  are  thousands  of  passenger  trains 
throughout  the  country  that  are  operat- 
ing on  a  breakeven  basis.  They  are  just 
taking  in  enough  to  meet  expjenses.  The 
loss  of  just  one -half  of  1  percent  of  this 
mail  revenue  is  going  to  mean  that  those 
passenger  trains  will  have  to  be  ter- 
minated. 

May  I  say  to  anyone  who  says  any- 
thing about  progress,  and  that  the  air- 
planes are  here  to  stay  and  we  ought  to 
use  them,  that  that  is  no  argument 
against  this.  We  have  provided  for  them 
with  the  7-cent  stamp  Anybody  who 
wants  mail  to  go  by  air  can  do  it  and  get 
preferred  service. 


Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey  1 . 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  minute 
hardly  gives  one  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  this  legislation.  Let 
me  take  the  time  to  say  to  you  that  I  am 
on  the  side  of  the  railroads,  I  know  that 
these  companies  have  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  mail  equipment,  I  know.  too. 
that  the  railroad  workers  and  the  people 
in  the  mail  service  stand  to  lose  their  jobs 
if  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Post- 
master General  is  not  stopped  and 
stopped  promptly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation  as  it  is  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    York     [Mr. 

OSTERTAG). 

Mr.  OSTERTAG,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  believe  it 
to  be  sound  in  principle  and  in  purpose. 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  establish 
rates  and  classifications  for  mail  serv- 
ice, we  should  adhere  to  the  basic  con- 
cept of  fair  return  for  fair  value. 

If  we  are  to  have  one  rate  and  classifi- 
cation for  the  speediest  and  most  rapid 
means  of  mail  service  or  delivery,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  estabhsh  such  a  rate  of 
classification.  But  to  give  a  4-cent  user 
a  7-cent  value  or  service,  we  are  clearly 
discriminating  against  the  airmail  or 
7-cent  stamp  users. 

While  I  applaud  the  efficiency  of  the 
Post  GflBce  E>epartment  and  the  program 
which  has  so  effectively  improved  the 
service,  I  cannot  help  but  pwint  out  that 
in  the  attempt  to  do  this  a  grave  dis- 
crimination has  developed. 

This  bill  now  under  consideration  does 
correct  this  existing  situation.  If  we 
do  take  steps  to  provide  equality  in  the 
matter  of  rates  and  service  as  they  apply 
to  each  other,  then  we  will  have  re- 
solved this  problem. 

I  strongly  support  this  measure  and 
believe  it  desirable  and  necessary. 

Mr,  REES  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
BepryI. 

Mr.  BERRY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  House  floor.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

There  are  m.any  areas  in  the  United 
States  which  are  similar  to  my  congres- 
sional district,  where  we  used  to  have 
four  transcontinental  passenger  trains 
daily  and  a  number  of  local  passenger 
trains  traversing  my  district.  Today 
most  of  them  have  been  taken  off. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  entirely  because 
of  the  difference  in  mail  handling,  but 
part  of  it  is. 

The  present  airlift  program  is  a  won- 
derful thing  for  terminal  cities,  but  only 
for  terminal  cities.  Mail  transportation 
is  actually  slowed  down  in  most  in- 
stances because  of  the  fact  that  it  can- 
not be  worked  en  route.  When  mail  is 
carried  by  rail,  it  is  worked  and  ready 
for  delivery  as  it  is  dropped  off  in  the 
various  cities  along  the  route 


I  am  not  opposed  to  paying  airlines 
for  carrying  this  space-available  mail, 
providing  it  is  more  efficient  and  better 
mail  service  can  be  obtained  this  way; 
but  when  delivery  is  not  speeded  up. 
when  trains  are  taken  off  because  of  the 
loss  of  business  resulting  from  airlifting 
the  mail,  then  I  am  very  much  opposed. 

The  Government  is  subsidizing  airlines 
and  airports,  much  of  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  railroads.  The  railroads  built 
this  country.  They  maintain  a  high 
level  of  employment.  The  economy  of 
this  country  has  depended  upon  the  rail- 
roads. Business  should  not  be  taken 
from  them,  particularly  when  mail  serv- 
ice is  not  improved  thereby. 

If  users  of  the  mail  wish  to  speed  up 
the  delivery  of  their  mall.  If  they  wish 
to  use  the  air  service,  they  have  that 
right  by  simply  paying  for  that  addi- 
tional service  through  an  airmail  stamp. 
If  their  mail  is  not  with  that  additional 
postage,  if  time  is  not  that  Important, 
then  let  surface  transportation  provide 
for  the  delivery  of  their  letters. 

In  protection  of  the  surface  transpor- 
tation system  of  the  Nation,  in  protec- 
tion of  the  finances  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem which  is  being  seriously  affected  by 
the  loss  of  revenue  under  this  program, 
in  protection  of  the  people  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  this  work  and  whose 
employment  is  essential  to  the  healthy 
economy  of  the  Nation,  I  support  this 
legislation,  and  I  hope  the  House  will 
pass  it. 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas  Mr  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming   I  Mr.  Thomson]. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
12595.  to  stop  the  airlifting  of  4-cent 
letter  mall. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  made  particu- 
lar note  of  this  consideration  in  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  Department  appro- 
priations bill  report.  The  committee  re- 
port stated : 

There  has  been  much  Interest  In  the  ex- 
perimental airlift  of  flrst-class  mall.  Ex- 
tension of  this  experiment  would  have  far- 
reaching  consequences.  Any  excess  of  costs 
over  those  of  surface  transportation  would 
be  a  matter  of  direct  concern  to  this  com- 
mittee, and.  of  course,  any  action  which 
would  further  Impair  the  condition  of  the 
railroads  as  an  Important  element  of  our 
national  economy  would  concern  every 
citizen. 

Proposals  affecting  airlift  and  surface 
transportation  of  the  malls — Involve  major 
considerations  of  policy  and  major  Impacts 
upon  the  railroads,  the  airlines,  their  em- 
ployees, and  the  public.  These  policy  ques- 
tions should  be  formulated  In  legislative 
proposals  for  separate  resolution;  they  are 
not  a  matter  for  Inclusion  In  an  appropria- 
tion or  for  exclusive  administrative  deter- 
mination. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
that  there  be  no  extension  of  the  airlift  until 
the  Congress  has  taken  legislative  action  on 
the  question. 

This  language  and  this  action  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  had 
my  full  support. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  that  of  constantly  Im- 
proving postal  service  for  all  users  of 
the    mails.      This    Improvement    must. 
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however,  be  consistent  with  the  overall 
public  Interest  and  operations  of  the  De- 
partment on  a  businesslike  basis  that  Is 
fair  to  the  customers  and  those  who  sup- 
ply services  to  the  Department.  Con- 
gress must  accept  its  responsibility  and 
declare  a  forthright  policy,  by  law,  in 
the  interest  of  the  taxpayer  and  because 
this  matter  has.  and  will  continue  to 
have,  a  tremendous  impact  on  some  of 
the  most  tiasic  segments  of  our  Nation's 
economy. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  a  busi- 
ness type  of  operation,  and  the  various 
classes  of  mails  have  their  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
citizens  the  type  of  mall  service  that  they 
want  and  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  for. 
Our  country's  post  office  patrons 
should  pay  for  the  services  they  receive 
and  in  this  re.spect,  pay  the  going  rate 
of  air  postage  if  they  want  their  mail 
to  be  carried  by  air  transportation. 

It  is  not  only  unfair  to  the  people  who 
are  paying  the  additional  air  postage  to 
sanction  the  airlifting  of  first-class  mall, 
but  it  is  equally  unfair  to  the  other 
methods  of  surface  transportation  which 
are  adversely  affected  by  this  airlifting 
of  mall  which  has  not  paid  the  airlift 
rate. 

I  would  respectfully  point  out  to  the 
committee  that  in  view  of  the  estimate! 
Post  Office  E>epartment  deficit  of  $603 
million  for  the  fl.scal  year  starting  this 
July  1,  it  would  be  wrong  to  add  to  these 
burdensome  deficits — which  the  taxpay- 
ers must  assume — even  more  in  the  way 
of  post  office  deficits  by  moving  mail  by 
a  preferential  mode  of  transportation 
when  the  preferential  rate,  as  required 
under  law.  has  not  been  p>ald. 

In  fairness  to  the  taxpayer,  handling 
of  first-class  mail  by  air  transportation 
should  not  be  continued. 

It  also  seems  fair  to  assume  that  if  we 
do  not  take  this  positive  action  and  stop 
arbitrary  diversions  of  mail  from  the 
railroads  and  other  types  of  surface 
transportation.  It  can  further  under- 
mine the  railroads'  financial  strength 
and  their  ability  to  perform  their  func- 
tions so  essential  to  our  overall  transpor- 
tation system. 

By  allowing  such  a  diversion,  we  could 
ultimately  expect  the  financial  condition 
of  the  railroads  to  be  affected,  the  num- 
ber of  railway  post  office  cars  in  service 
to  be  affected,  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's yearly  deficit  to  increase  un- 
necessarily. We  would  also  place  In 
great  danger  the  jobs  of  many  railroad 
workers. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  H.R.  12595 
and  urge  Its  favorable  consideration. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mls.souri  (Mr.  Moulder], 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
year  the  railroads  are  being  squeezed  out 
of  more  and  more  mail -carrying  busi- 
ness, even  though  they  have  an  invest- 
ment of  about  a  billion  dollars  in  their 
mail-handling  equipment  and  facilities. 
The  railroads'  loss  of  posted  service  busl- 
ne.ss  has  caused  the  discontinuance  of 
many,  many  passenger  trains  through- 
out the  country. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  postal  airlift 
program  has  been  a  complete  failure  and 
could    be    proved   so    if    the    Postmaster 
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General  would  give  the  Congress  a  com- 
plete report  on  its  operation  during  the 
past  6  years.  Further  airlifting  of  first- 
class  mail  should  be  discontinued  unless 
the  appropriate  rate  of  airmail  postage 
Is  paid  thereon. 

Mr.  Summerfield  says  that  25,000  tons 
were  airlifted  each  year  prior  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  this  year.  How 
much  of  this  could  the  airlines  actually 
handle  and  move  promptly  under  the 
space-available  plan?  Did  the  25,000 
tons  actually  move  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently through  air  carriage  or  was  a 
percentage  of  It  held  up  by  the  airlines 
for  24  hours  which  is  allowed  under  reg- 
ulations governing  airlift?  How  much 
of  this  tonnage  was  actually  sent  by  train 
after  delay  due  to  shuttling  to  and  from 
post  office  and  airport?  Is  time  actually 
saved  when  mail  received  for  airlift  must 
be  traasported  from  the  aiiport  to  a 
terminal  or  post  office  and  then  dis- 
tributed before  It  can  be  forwarded  by 
surface  transportation  and  delivered? 
If  distribution  costs  were  charged  to  air- 
lift, the  actual  airlift  cost  would  rise  as- 
tronomically. It  is  a  hit-and-miss  prop- 
osition and  a  classical  comedy  of  errors. 
Bad  weather  and  lack  of  space  keep 
truckloads  of  mall  moving  back  and 
forth  between  the  airports  and  the  po.'-t 
offices.  And  It  prevents  proper  sched- 
uling of  work  assignments  by  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Moreover,  the  present  airlift  costs  the 
railroads  $11^2  million  each  year  in  rev- 
enue by  withdrawal  of  postal  service  In 
long-haul  railroad  operations  and  If  It  is 
expanded  as  requested  will  run  to  about 
$66  million. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  ex- 
panding the  program,  and  in  spite  of  the 
advice  and  request  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  last  year  that  the  ex- 
periment be  discontinued,  the  Postmas- 
ter General  continued  to  operate  It  as 
an  experiment. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOULDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Postmaster  General  entirely 
disregarded  our  recommendations.  An 
order  was  sent  to  the  railroads  in  Geor- 
gia telling  them  to  disregard  the  order, 
and  the  last  paragraph  of  that  order 
contained  the  following  statement: 

It  is  not  desired  that  this  matter  be  given 
any  publicity. 

In  Other  words,  he  directed  them  to 
disregard  the  recommendations  of  our 
subcommittee  but  not  to  give  any  pub- 
licity to  It  so  It  would  not  get  back  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  MOULDER.  The  gentleman  Is 
right  and  I  thank  the  distinguished  and 
able  gentleman  for  his  statement  and 
revealing  Information. 

Now  the  Post  Office  Department  Is 
rapidly  expanding  the  airlift  to  18  routes 
in  direct  disregard  of  the  Congress 
which  In  passing  the  1961  appropriations 
for  the  Department  recommended  no 
extension  of  the  airhft  of  first-class 
mall  until  Congress  had  taken  legisla- 
tive action  on  the  question 

Should  this  Nation  again  become  in- 
volved In  warfare,  we  win  need  the  com- 


plete use  of  all  facilities  of  our  major 
transportation  systems — air.  rail,  and 
highway.  We  cannot  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  rails  are  and  must  continue  to 
be  a  vital  part  of  our  transportation 
system — that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
haulage  that  can  be  accommodated  in 
no  other  way.  No  other  form  of  trans- 
portation could  meet  the  demands  of  a 
wartmie  nation.  And  once  the  passen- 
ger trains  are  gone,  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  be  again  restored.  Once  tht 
railway  post  offices  are  discontinued  and 
hundreds  of  postal  transportation  clerks 
are  displaced,  there  can  be  no  retui-n. 

Mrs.  GRAN.\HAN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  mmuie  to  the  geniieman  from 
Missouri    I  Mr.  Randall]. 

Mr,  RANDALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
would  like  to  stale  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  we  should  support  H.R.  12595. 

First,  the  airlift  is  more  expensive 
than  surface  transjwrtation,  thus  adding 
to  the  postal  deficit: 

Second,  many  passenger  trains  have 
already  been  removed  because  of  the  loss 
of  the  4-cent  mail  due  to  the  airlift 
program : 

Third,  the  airlift  is  seriously,  yes  very 
seriously,  affecting  the  railroads'  ability 
to  carry  mall  when  snow.  fog.  sleet,  and 
Ice  ground  the  airlines:  and 

Lastly,  if  the  people  of  your  district 
depend  on  the  railroads  either  for  pas- 
senger service  or  for  the  movement  of 
freight,  then  it  is  in  their  best  interest 
for  you  to  look  favorably  on  H.R.  12595. 
You  should  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congress  In  exercising 
its  authority  to  set  postage  rates,  has  es- 
tablished two  rat-es  for  handling  first- 
class  mail  One  rate  Is  at  4  cents  per 
ounce  and  entitles  the  sender  to  expect 
the  most  expeditious  handlinp  by  surface 
transportation.  The  other  rate  is  7  cents 
per  ounce.  This  latter  rate  entitles  tlie 
sender  to  expect  his  mall  to  be  trans- 
ported by  air  If  such  transportation 
provides   more  rapid  delivery. 

The  Postmaster  General  presently  has 
the  authority  to  transport  4-cent  first- 
class  mall  by  air  under  certain  condi- 
tions, namely,  in  cases  of  calamity  which 
disrupts  surface  transportation,  over 
areas  in  which  the  terrain  prohibits  sur- 
face transportation,  or  between  cities 
which  do  not  have  adequate  surface 
transportation  facilities. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  now  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  flying  4-cent 
first-class  mall  over  routes  which  do  not 
meet  the  above  specifications.  This  pro- 
gram goes  far  beyond  the  experimental 
stage  and  falls  Into  the  category  of  be- 
coming an  established  practice. 

The  flying  of  4-cent  first  class  will  have 
a  terrific  Impact  on  noiTnal  modes  of  sur- 
face transports  tion.  It  will  bring  about 
further  curtailment  In  the  already  fal- 
tering pattern  of  rail  passenger  oper- 
ations. 

The  Post  Office  r>epartment  proposes 
to  finance  the  Hying  of  4-ccnt  first-class 
mall  by  reducing  the  use  of  en  route  dis- 
tribution now  efficiently  performed  in 
railway  post  offices.  A  portion  of  the 
overall  financirg  will  come  by  reducing 
railway  post  of  ice  operations  over  three 
rail  routes  running  wholly  or  partially 
through  my  own  State  of  Missouri. 
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In  a  .staterr.fT.t  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  U  S^  Senate,  the  Post 
Office  Department  proposed  to  reduce 
rail'A-ay  post  office  service  between  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  m  the  amount  of 
$92  750  annually;  between  St.  Louis  and 
Little  Rock  by  .$89  087;  and  between  Chi- 
cai^o  and  Kansas  City  by  $140,388.  Al- 
though these  railway  post  ofBces  reduc- 
tions are  proposed,  there  is  no  proposal 
to  airlift  4-cent  mail  between  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  or  between  St.  Louis  and 
Little  Rock 

It  cannot  be  .^^tated  that  there  is  not 
now  adequate  rail  service  over  these 
routes  There  are  six  mail  carrying  pas- 
senc^er  trains  operatinsr  each  way  between 
St  Louis  and  Kansas  City  Five  mail 
carrying  passeneer  trains  operate  be- 
tween St.  Loui.s  and  Littlp  Rock.  Eight 
such  trams  run  between  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City.  These  trains  provide  ex- 
cellent mail  and  passenger  service  to  the 
terminal  cities  and.  also,  to  the  inter- 
mediate communities  along  the  lines. 

There  is  no  public  demand  for  air- 
lifting 4-cent  first-class  mail.  Patrons 
who  desire  airmail  service  can  secure  it 
by  paying  the  airmail  rate  of  7  cents  per 
ounce. 

H  R  12595  should  be  enacted  into  law 
in  order  to  curtail  the  expansion  of  air 
lifting  4-cent  first-class  mail  until  Con- 
gress has  carefully  studied  the  overall 
impact  on  essential  modes  of  transpor- 
tation 

Mr  REES  of  Kans<\.s.  Mr  Chairman, 
I  think  it  might  be  well  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  to  just  what 
this  legislation  is  all  about.  Last  year 
approxim^ately  80  million  pieces  of  non- 
local first-class  mail  was  carried  every 
day  Five  million  pieces  out  of  the 
80  million  pieces  per  day  that  we  are 
talking  about  was  carried  by  the  airlift. 

I  believe  you  are  making  a  mountain 
out  of  a  molehill  when  you  talk  about 
the  business  that  is  being  taken  away 
from  the  railroad.=; 

Mr  CUNNINGH.AM  Mr.  Chairman, 
w:ll  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr  CCN'NINGHAM.  I  want  to  say, 
Mr  Chairman,  m  that  regard  that  this 
is  sort  of  a  nose-under-the-tent  bill. 
The  Postma-ster  General  in  1953-54  air- 
lifted 24  000  torvs  of  mail  under  his  air- 
hft  schem-^"  However,  this  year  he  has 
already  operated  this  airlift  to  include 
16.000  additional  tons  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  G.\ry  .  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, that  this  was  done  after  they  had 
specifically  in  their  report  to  him  stated 
that  he  should  not  expand  the  airlift 
until  they  had  legislative  authority  to 
do  so. 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas.  I  think  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon concerning  the  Postmaster  General 
at  the  bemnnmg  of  this  discussion  was 
lainecessary  and  uncalled  for. 

Mrs  GRANAH.AN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  '  Mr   Foley]. 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R  12595  for  the  reason 
that  I  cannot  see  why  the  7-year  old 
experunent  by   the  Postmaster  General 


must  be  continued.  In  the  7  years'  time 
it  has  either  proved  nothing  or  it  has 
proved  everything  it  w£is  designed 
to  do.  In  either  event,  no  further  rea- 
sonable purpose  of  the  experiment  is 
apparent. 

If  the  Postmaster  General  has  under- 
taken to  prove  he  can  carry  letters  by 
airmail,  he  has  done  that.  If  he  has 
endeavored  to  prove  he  can  send  7-cent 
mail  by  air.  he  has  done  that.  If  he  has 
sought  to  prove  he  can  send  4-cent  mail 
by  air  part  of  the  way  for  4  cents  and 
the  rest  of  the  way  free,  he  has  done 
that.  If  he  is  trying  to  prove  that  carry- 
ing 4-cent  mail  by  ail-mail  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  7-cent  airmail  and  on  the  rail- 
way industry,  he  has  demonstrated  that. 
If  he  is  trying  to  fool  7-cent  air  mail 
users  part  of  the  time,  he  has  succeeded 
in  doing  that.  But  if  he  has  sought  to 
fool  the  7-cent  airmail  users  all  of  the 
time,  he  has  failed. 

If  he  is  interested  in  saving  the  tax- 
payers money  as  well  as  airmail  users 
money.  I  suggest  that  he  can  achieve 
both  ends  by  sending  airmail  free  on 
MATS.     I  support  H.R.  12595. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  CoadI  . 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  committee 
for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
for  consideration.  This  is  good  legisla- 
tion and  needs  to  be  enacted  into  law. 
The  only  question  I  would  like  to  raise 
is  just  exactly  how  far  does  the  Post- 
master General  plan  to  go  with  this? 
If  it  is  possible  that  41,000  tons  can  be 
transported  on  the  present  basis,  and 
that  the  idea  is  to  expand  this  program 
further,  then  may  it  not  be  true  that 
we  can  put  all  the  4-cent  mail  on  the 
airlines?  If  that  be  true,  then  it  is  not 
hecessary  that  we  have  the  7-cent  letter 
rate. 

Obviously  the  railroads  have  a  pro- 
gram. They  have  been  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  get  the  mail  to  its 
destination  in  the  most  expedient  man- 
ner. I  have,  at  times,  criticized  the  rail- 
way systems  where  I  have  believed  them 
to  be  at  fault.  However,  this  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  a  flght  between  the 
railroads  and  the  airlines.  It  involves 
the  priority  of  existing  law.  the  moral 
contracts  we  have  with  the  railroads  and 
the  railway  postal  workers.  I  feel  the 
Postmaster  General  is  in  error  in  air- 
freighting bulk  mail  and  urge  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subject 
to  section  6  of  the  Act  of  April  15.  1938.  as 
amended  (39  U.S.C.  470).  and  section  405  (h) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  &a 
amended  (49  U  S  C.  1375(h)).  all  mall  mat- 
ter of  the  first  class  transported  by  air  within 
or  between  the  forty-eight  contiguous 
States  of  the  United  States  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  airmail  as  such  term 
Is  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  12, 
1934  (39  U.S.C.  469).  Such  mall  matter  of 
the   first   class  shall  not  be  transported  by 


air  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion except  upon  prepayment  of  the  appro- 
priate rate  of  postage  for  airmail  prescribed 
by  section  201  of  the  Act  of  July  3.  1948.  as 
amended  (39  US  C.  463a ».  or  for  aU-  parcel 
post  of  the  first  class  prescribed  by  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  June  29.  1948  (39  US  C. 
475).  and  the  proviso  contained  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  August  14.  1946  (62 
Stat.  1098;  Public  Law  730.  Seventy-ninth 
Congre.ss ) .  as  the  case  may  be. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  8,  after  "United  States"  Insert 
"(including  the  District  of  Columbia)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  this  debate,  and  it  strikes  me 
that  this  Is  one  of  the  most  negative 
pieces  of  legislation  that  I  have  seen  In 
some  time  and  one  of  the  most  negative 
arguments  that  I  have  heard  in  some 
time 

Now.  we  are  supposed  to  be  a  progres- 
sive body,  and  yet  no  one  has  discussed 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  question 
of  whether  airlifting  of  bulk  mail  is 
good  or  bad;  whether  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  or  not.  If  it  is  a  step  forward, 
why.  then  let  us  go  ahead  with  it  Ap- 
parently the  House  is  actmg  today  on 
this  piece  of  legislation  because  of  pique 
and  irritation  at  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral because  he  did  not  come  to  the 
House  and  ask  for  permission  to  airlift 
bulk  mail.  Well,  all  right.  If  that  is 
the  case,  slap  his  wTist.  But  why  pun- 
ish the  public  just  to  punish  the  Post- 
master? Of  course.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
the  case  in  the  first  instance.  I  think 
the  Postmaster  is  authorized  to  do  what 
he  did.  But  if  not.  let  us  examine  the 
question  on  the  merits  to  see  what  kind 
of  authorization  he  should  have  to  go 
forward  with  this  program.  You  know, 
one  of  these  days  we  will  drop  mail  by 
rockets,  and  I  suppose  in  the  Congress 
we  are  going  to  get  sticky  about  it  and 
say  this  is  something  that  has  not  been 
specifically  authorized  and  therefore  we 
will  not  allow  any  experimentation;  we 
will  not  allow  the  Postmaster  to  experi- 
ment to  see  if  he  can  move  the  mail 
faster. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  this  no- 
tion, and  I.  for  one.  will  oppose  this  bill 
in  its  present  form.  It  is  a  step  back- 
ward, not  forward.  We  ought  to  be 
thinking  ahead  and  not  contenting  our- 
selves with  the  status  quo. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  BARRY.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
that  two  decades  ago  there  were  10.000 
trains  that  carried  the  mail  and  now 
there  are  only  1.900;  in  other  words.  81 
percent  of  the  trains  that  used  to  carry 
the  mall  are  off  the  rails? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  will  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  bill  if  he  will 
answer  a  question  first.  He  said  in  his 
remarks  in  debate  that  there  was  a  way 
that  the  Postmaster  General  could  have 
come  to  the  Congress  and  straightened 
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this  thing  out.  I  would  like  to  know 
from  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  what  that  way  is. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  The  Postmaster 
General  sent  a  communication  to  the 
Speaker  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
last  year  asking  that  they  enact  legis- 
lation to  give  him  this  authority.  The 
Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  so  be- 
cause they  do  not  agree  that  this  is 
good  policy. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Is  bulk  airlifting  of 
mail  good  or  bgd  for  the  public? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  That  is  not  the 
point.  If  you  want  fast  mail  service, 
the  Departmen  provides  a  7-cent  stamp 
for  a  premium  service,  but  the  Congress 
has  decided  that  4-cent  mail  should  go 
by  surface  transp)ortation.  We  do  not 
want  somebody  downtown  being  in  con- 
tempt of  the  Congress  doing  something 
that  they  are  net  authorized  to  do. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Why  does  your  great 
committee  not  come  up  with  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  will  authorize  bulk  air- 
lifting of  mail  with  whatever  proper 
safeguards  you  want  to  put  on  it.  or 
with  a  higher  postage  or  anything  in- 
stead of  this  negative  approach? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Simply  because 
the  committee  does  not  agree  with  the 
argument  made  in  favor  of  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  do  not  understand 
why  we  do  not  no  back  to  the  horse-and- 
buggy  days. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What  is 
the  matter  with  the  pony? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Fine.  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  pony 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Won- 
derful. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  According  to  this 
piece  of  legislai:ion,  that  would  be  a  step 
forward. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLlilR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  I  merely 
wanted  to  ask  judging  from  the  argu- 
ments made,  might  not  this  so-called 
airlift  better  be  called  error  lift? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
H  R  12595  now  before  us  will  prohibit 
the  Postmaster  General  from  arrang- 
ing for  the  transportation  of  first-class. 
4-cent  letter  mail  by  air. 

It  is  commonly  known  that  for  many 
months  4-cent  letter  mail  has  been  air- 
lifted to  its  destination  on  an  experi- 
mental basis. 

Under  the  bill  before  us  the  Post- 
master General  is  directed  to  discon- 
tinue the  so-called  experimental  flying 
of  4-cent  letter  mail  where  existing  sur- 
face transportation  is  adequate. 

Of  course  the  bill  does  not  alter  ex- 
isting authority  for  the  establishment 
of  air  star  routes  in  localities  where 
surface  transportation  is  Inadequate. 

In  reviewing  the  merits  of  H.R.  12595 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  mention  again, 
as  I  have  don<?  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  that  my  hometown,  Al- 
toona.  Pa.,  is  :he  largest  railroad  center 
in  the  world.  From  a  percentage  stand- 
point my  railroad  population  is  probably 


the  greatest  of  any  congressional  district 
in  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  the  loss  of  jobs  in  the  rail- 
road industry  is  of  grave  concern  to  those 
whom  I  represent  and  also  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  Nation. 

To  fully  understand  the  unemploy- 
ment in  the  railroad  industry,  in  the  last 
several  years,  employment  has  been  re- 
duced nearly  50  percent,  and  in  Altoona 
the  number  of  jobs  decreased  from 
nearly  15,000  to  less  than  7.000 

This  loss  of  jobs  has  been  felt  in  other 
communities  of  m.v  district  and  when 
coupled  with  unemployed  miners,  and  so 
forth,  it  explains  why  nearly  10.000  of 
my  constituents  are  victims  of  chronic 
unemployment. 

One  of  the  contributing  factors  to  the 
unemployment  in  the  railroad  industry 
has  been  the  loss  of  passenger  traflflc, 
necessitating  reduced  passenger  service. 

When  comparing  the  number  of  pas- 
senger trains  in  service  10  years  ago, 
you  will  find  that  better  than  50  percent 
are  no  longer  in  operation,  due  to  the 
decline  in  passenger  trsifllc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  inferring 
that  approval  of  H.R.  12595  will  restore 
any  passenger  trains  or  the  jobs  of  rail- 
roaders that  were  abolished  because  of 
declining  passenger  and  express  reve- 
nues. 

I  am  however  supporting  the  bill  be- 
cause it  will  help  to  preserve  the  pas- 
senger trains  in  operation  today  and 
likewise  safeguard  the  jobs  of  many  rail- 
roaders. 

Almost  every  passenger  train  operat- 
ing today  carries  mail,  express,  and  very 
frequently  carload  lots  of  i^erishable 
commodities.  From  a  revenue  stand- 
point these  mail,  express  and  perishable 
shipments  represent  a  major  portion  of 
any  profits  earned  by  the  railroads  in 
the  op>eration  of  passenger  service. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is 
simply  this.  If  you  deny  the  Nation's 
railroads  the  income  earned  from  carry- 
ing first-class  mail  you  have  taken  from 
them  a  source  of  revenue  that  will  cause 
in  many  cases  a  sharp  reduction  in  reve- 
nue which  may  lead  to  abandonment  of 
more  passenger  trains  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  more  railroad  jobs. 

Time  will  not  p>ermit  me  to  discuss  the 
question  of  subsidies  now  enjoyed  by  the 
airlines  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  railroad  industry  nor  is  there  suf- 
ficient time  to  dwell  upon  the  heavy  tax 
burden  and  the  maintenance  costs  the 
railroads  have  to  pay  for  their  own  fa- 
cilities. Therefore  the  point  I  would  like 
to  make  in  concluding  my  remarks  is 
simply  this. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  liclp- 
ful  to  a  declining  railroad  industry  that 
not  only  provides  jobs  for  thousands  of 
Americans  but  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  in  war  or  peace. 

As  one  of  my  constituents  said  in  a 
recent  letter  to  me : 

When  I  airmail  a  letter  I  pay  7  cents  post- 
age for  the  service  I  expect  Therefore  1  can- 
not understand  how  Uncle  Sam  can  airlift 
mall  that  bears  only  a  4-cent  postage  stamp. 

Mr.  CORBETT  Mr  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 


Mr  CORBETT  Mr  Chai-man  is  it 
not  required  undtM  the  rules  thul  a  Mem- 
ber speak  to  tne  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration? 

The  CHAIRMAN  According  to  the 
rules  of  the  House;  yes. 

Mr  CORBETT  And  is  there  not  a 
committee  amendment  pending? 

The  CHAIRMAN      No    there  is  not. 

Mr.  COLLIER  Mi  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ad- 
diess  my  remarks  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  who  said  earlier  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  bill  that  this  is  not  an  issue 
between  the  railroads  and  the  air  car- 
riers, that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the 
mail  service  rendered,  but  rather  the 
issue  of  the  Postmaster  General  violat- 
ing the  law.  Certainly  this  legislation 
would  not  even  be  before  us  unless  it 
involved  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  mail  service  we  are  getting  under 
the  airlift  is  the  best  possible  service  or 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  serv- 
ice. The  Postmaster  Ghcneral  needs  no 
defense.  And  in  these  closing  minutes 
or  hours  of  this  session  before  the  re- 
cess, if  there  is  going  to  be  a  recess.  I 
realize  full  well  that  there  are  frayed 
tempers.  But  there  is  no  reason  in  this 
instance,  whether  or  not  the  adminis- 
trative procecure  invoked  by  the  Post- 
master General  ha^  been  a  success  or 
a  failure,  to  make  this  a  personal  issue 
or  make  the  Postmaster  General  a  whip- 
ping boy.  Personally.  I  think  the  Post- 
master General  has  done  a  tremendous 
job.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated Postmaster  Generals  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  13epartment.  He  has  im- 
proved and  modernized  the  mail  system 
generally.  I  do  not  think  a  personality 
should  bo  the  issue  in  dealing  with  this 
lepislation.  It  should  solely  be — if  it  Is 
kept  in  the  proper  perspective,  whether 
or  not  the  service  we  arc  now  getting 
or  being  offered — mail  service  in  the  most 
efficient  and  most  economical  manner. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  al.so  at  this 
time  that  a  series  of  remarks  was  made 
that  the  Postraaster  General  violated  the 
law.  We  all  know  there  has  been  no 
violation  of  law.  This  is  an  adminis- 
trative procedure  If  it  has  failed  In  the 
some  5  or  6  years  of  its  trial.  It  Is  up 
to  this  Congress  to  take  action  strictly 
upon  the  facts  before  us  if  such  action 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  PORTER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's attitude.  I  am  glad  he  la  going 
to  vote  for  the  bill.  The  gentleman  real- 
izes that  our  committee  did  vote  by  a 
very  big  ma.orlty  in  favor  of  thin  bill 
and  in  favor  of  a  statement  that  tfie 
Postmaster  General  was  violating  the 
law.  In  other  words,  that  was  our  con- 
sidered judgment.  After  looking  at  the 
facts,  we  agreed  that  he  is  not  author- 
ized. The  .Appropriations  Committee 
specifically  asked  the  Po.stmaster  Gen- 
eral not  to  go  ahead  with  the  airlift  until 
our  committee  had  passed  on  it.  The 
Postmaster  General  has  said  "No"  to 
both  of  us.  and  he  has  gooe  his  merry 
way  with  this  airlift. 
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Mr  COLLIER  Le*;  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  I  have  the  deepest 
respect  for  his  committee,  but  the  mere 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  committee 
deeded  that  the  Postmaster  General  vio- 
lated the  la.v  certainly  does  not  sway  me 
one  bit.  I  find  myself  many  times  at 
odds  -Aith  the  majority  thinking  of  many 
of  the  fme  committees  of  this  good 
Hotise,  and  I  suppose  I  will  be  in  the 
future.  ;f  I  am  still  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

Mr  CORBETT"  Mr  Chairman,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  2  Notwithstanding  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  and  any  other  provision  of  law 
defining  classes  of  mall  or  prescribing  postal 
rates  therefor,  the  Postmaster  General  Is 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  transportation 
of  first-class   mall   by  air  carrier — 

(1)  between  the  forty-eight  contiguous 
States  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, the  Canal  Zone,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory,  possession, 
or  protectorate  (Including  the  Mandated 
Islands  of  the  Pacific)   of  the  Un.ted  States, 

(2)  within  and  between  any  of  the  places 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (1)  which  are 
outside  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  of 
the  United  States,  and 

^3)  with  respect  to  military  mall,  between 
a  port  of  embarkation  or  debarkation  In  any 
of  the  places  referred  to  In  subptiragraph 
(1)    and 

(A)  any  United  States  military  post  office 
Which  Is  outside  of  such  places  or 

(Bi  such  other  places  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  his  designee,  from  time  to  time 
may  prescribe. 

Sec.  3.  The  transportation  of  mail  author- 
ized by  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  over  the 
routes  and  between  the  points  between  which 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  authorized 
air  carriers,  under  title  IV  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  to  engage  In  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  by  aircraft  Such  trans- 
portation shall  be  effected  under  such  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  service,  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
and  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  as  the 
Postmaster  General  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Postmaster  General  Is 
authorized  to  require  that  any  air  carrier 
shall  transport.  In  accordance  with  section  2 
of  this  Act  and  within  the  limits  of  its  au- 
thority, in  addition  to  mall  on  which  airmail 
postage  has  been  paid,  first-class  mall  bearing 
the  appropriate  postage  for  such  class.  Such 
air  carrier  shall  transport  such  first-class 
mall  In  accordance  with  such  requirements. 

(b)  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall  fix. 
In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Act! 
of  1958.  the  rates  of  compensation  to  be  paid 
such  air  carrier  by  the  Postmaster  General 
for  such  transportation  of  mall,  under  such 
conditions  with  respect  to  service  as  the 
Postmaster  General  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Postmaster  General  and 
any  air  carrier  may,  within  the  limits  of  au- 
thority of  such  air  carrier,  enter  Into  con- 
tracts, for  terms  of  not  more  than  two  years, 
for  the  transportation  of  mall  authorized  by 
section  2  of  this  Act,  at  rates  other  than  the 
rates  fixed  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
under  section  4(b)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  consult 
*1th  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  before  he 
enters  Into  any  contract  under  subsection 
(a/    of  this  section. 


(c)  The  Postmaster  General  may  not  re- 
new any  contract  entered  Into  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  If.  upon  review  of 
such  contract,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
finds  the  rate  or  rates  specified  In  such 
contract  to  be  unfair,  unreasonable,  or  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest. 

(d)  Advertising  for  bids  shall  not  be  re- 
quired In  connection  with  the  procurement 
of  mall  transportation  services  within  the 
purview  of  this  Act  If  such  services  can  be 
procured  from  any  air  carrier  lawfully  op- 
erating In  the  area  where  such  services  are 
to  be  performed. 

Src.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

( 1 )  "Air  carrier"  has  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed for  such  term  by  section  101^3)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1301(3) );  and 

(2)  "Aircraft"  has  the  meaning  prescribed 
fc«r  such  term  by  section  101(5)  of  such  Act 
(49U.SC.  1301(5)  ). 

Sec.  7.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  January  1,  1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  line  17,  after  "SUtes"  Insert  "(in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia)". 

Page  2.  line  24.  after  "States"  insert  "(in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia)". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr   Gross  of  Iowa: 

Page  2,  line  25.  strike  out  "and". 

Page  3,  line  8.  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  ",  and  ". 

Page  3.  Immediately  after  line  8,  Insert 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(4)  between  those  places  within  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  States  of  the  United 
States  (including  the  District  of  Columbia) 
between  which,  on  June  1.  1960.  first-class 
mall  was  being  transported  by  air  carrier 
under  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Post- 
master General  at  rates  approved  by  the 
ClvU   Aeronautics  Board." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  carry 
no  torch  for  the  railroads,  the  airlines, 
the  Postmaster  General,  or  anyone  else 
except  the  public.  I  think  that  all  first- 
class  letter  mail  that  can  be  transported 
overnight  and  made  available  for  deliv- 
ery the  next  morning  ought  to  be  carried 
on  surface  transportation.  But  I  am  un- 
willing through  this  bill  to  meat-ax  all 
of  what  is  presently  being  done  to  ex- 
pedite delivery  through  the  use  of  air- 
craft. I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  proper 
way  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  the 
public. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  Mr,  Gary,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Post 
Office  Appropriations,  on  the  floor,  be- 
cause I  take  my  cue  in  offering  this 
amendment  from  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  1961  ap- 
propriation. This  is  what  the  commit- 
tee said: 

Accordingly  the  committee  recommends 
that  there  be  no  extension  of  the  airlift 
until  the  Congress  has  taken  legislative  ac- 
tion on  the  question. 

I  think  that  is  reasonable,  and  my 
amendment  would  validate  the  tonnage 
of  airlift  of  4-cent  mail  in  effect  up  to 
June  1  of  this  year,  removing  the  expan- 
sion that  has  taken  place  since.    Then 


let  the  legislative  committee  meet  early 
next  year  and  go  to  the  basic  law  that 
gives  the  Postmaster  General  authority 
to  transport  mail,  and  write  a  formula 
for  the  Postmaster  General  telling  him 
what  Congress  wants  him  to  do. 

Let  us  not  use  a  meat-ax  on  the  pres- 
ent transportation  of  mail. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr  GARY.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  our  committee  acted  because 
it  had  been  brought  to  our  attention  that 
the  Postmaster  General  was  expanding 
his  service.  We  did  not  think  there 
should  be  any  expansion.  The  authority 
granted  to  him  in  the  first  instance  was 
to  experiment  with  it.  We  thought  that 
before  he  left  the  experimental  stage 
and  expanded  the  program  the  Congress 
should  give  him  further  authority. 

«Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  In  view  of  what  you 
said  in  your  report  do  you  not  think  my 
amendment  is  fair  and  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  orderly  transportation  of  the 
mails?  Does  the  gentleman  not  think 
it  is  a  fair  amendment? 

Mr.  GARY.     I  think  so.     I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  our  purpose  was  to 
stop   the   expansion.      The    gentleman's 
amendment  will  do  that  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  the  Postmaster  General  to 
do  what  he  has  been  doing  in  the  past. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Up  to  June  1. 
Mr.  CANFIELD.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 
Mr.    CANFIELD.     I    agree    with    the 
statement  just  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  handling  appropri- 
ations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments.    I  think  it  only  fair  to  say, 
though,  that  the  Senate  subcommittee 
handling  these  funds  did  not  agree  with 
the  position  indicated  in  our  report,  but 
I  support  the  amendment,  as  does  our 
committee  chairman. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BARRY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARRY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  $325  million  of  rail 
revenues,  the  largest  amount  the  rail- 
roads have  ever  received,  they  received 
last  year,  and  the  prognosticatwn  is  that 
next  year  they  will  receive  the  largest 
revenue  from  mail  ever  in  history.  So 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  in  no 
way  cut  into  the  mail  revenue  that  the 
rails  have  received  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  add  just  this: 
That  there  is  no  guarantee,  if  you  ap- 
prove this  bill  ending  the  airlift  of  4-cent 
mail,  that  it  would  go  back  to  the  rail- 
roads. It  may  go  to  other  forms  of  sur- 
face transportation. 

Mr.  BARRY.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  would  not  hurt  the  railroads 
one  iota  because  they  are  going  to  receive 
$25  million  mail  revenue  more  than  they 
received  last  year  according  to  the  pres- 
ent estimates  that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  a  friend  of  the  rail- 
roads, as  a  friend  of  the  airlines.  I  want 
this  situation  handled  as  nearly  right 
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as  possible.  That  is  the  only  purix)S€  of 
my  amendment. 

The  CHA1}'.M.\N  The  tune  of  the 
gentleman  l:um  luu.i  iias  expired 

Mr.  REES  of  Kan.sas  Mr  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross!  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  continue  the  pres- 
ent contracts? 

Mr  GROSS.  Those  contracts  in  ex- 
istence on  June  1 .  There  has  been  some 
extension  since. 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas.  You  do  not 
want  to  cancel  any  of  them  out.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  approach  is  fair. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
committee  had  3  days  of  hearings  and 
they  reported  out  this  bill  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  3? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  do  not  remember  the 
vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  gentleman  will  find 
that  is  correct.  Here  we  come  in  with 
an  amendment  the  effect  of  which  we  do 
not  understand.  Just  the  other  day  on 
the  wage-hour  bill  we  accepted  an 
amendment  offered.  I  think,  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smtth]  un- 
der conditions  of  severe  limitation  and 
we  finally  found  ourselves  In  a  jam. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  is  not  attempting  to  say 
that  I  have  offered  an  amendment  in  an 
attempt  to  deceive  the  House  in  any 
way. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  do  not  think  it  was  in- 
tended to  deceive  the  Members  the  other 
day,  but  I  think  we  should  support  the 
committee  on  a  bill  which  they  reported 
out  by  a  vote  of  14  to  3. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  do  not  want  my  amendment 
to  be  compared  to  any  amendment  that 
has  ever  been  offered  before  in  the  House. 
I  have  offered  this  amendment  in  good 
faith. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Did  not 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  accept  your  amendment  just 
now? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  said 
he  thought  it  was  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
what  I  thought 

Mr.  CORBET'I  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  excellent 
amendment.  Contrary  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  just  said,  this 
does  the  very  oppK>site  of  causing  con- 
fusion. The  amendment  was  considered 
in  committee.    It  was  pleaded  for  by  the 


Postmaster  General  in  charge  of  trai.s- 
portation.  and  it  boils  down  to  this  very 
simple  matter. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr 
Chairman    will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  C(  i!^BI   TT      !  yu-id 

Mr.  ANDtJi-SEN  of  Minnesota.  Per- 
sonally, it  has  been  my  observation  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Mr  Gross, 
usually  knows  what  he  is  doing 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  appreciates  that  re- 
mark, and  I  will  associate  mvself  with 
it. 

Referring  back  to  the  amendment, 
what  it  tries  to  do  is  to  say  that  all 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  prior  to  June  1.  1960, 
shall  be  valid.  Therefore,  it  puts  a 
prohibition  on  all  contracts  that  might 
be  entered  into  in  the  future. 

The  effect  of  this  will  be.  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  all  of  the  schemes 
which  presently  are  carried  through  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  mail 
can  be  continued.  But  if  this  legisla- 
tion should  pass  without  the  amendment, 
then  we  would  have  to  tear  up  all  of  our 
contracts,  all  of  our  scheme  examina- 
tions, and  it  would  result  in  utter  con- 
fusion and  ciiaos  in  the  E>epartment's 
transportation  system. 

We  have  a  simple  situation  wherein 
we  validate  existing  contracts,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Post  Office  Appropriatioiis 
agreed  and  the  committee  agreed,  so 
what  we  are  pleading  for  is  a  continu- 
ation of  orderly  progress  in  the  Post 
Office  Department.  We  are  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  say  "speed  up." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  establish  reason  at  this  time 
of  day.  but  I  repeat  again,  this  is  a  good 
amendment.  It  would  allow  the  Post 
Office  to  continue  to  improve  its  service, 
it  would  permit  all  the  present  trans- 
portation schemes  to  be  continued,  but 
without  this  amendment  I  would  say 
this  is  very,  very  deUimcntal  legisla- 
tion. Therefore,  the  amendment  should 
be  agreed  to.  then  we  can  all  support  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Marj'land. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  like  to  pose  a 
question  of  the  gentleman.  This  is  an 
experiment,  it  is  7  years  old.  The  ques- 
tion is  this:  Has  this  experiment  not 
proved  everything  it  set  out  to  prove? 
Has  is  not  supported  everything  it  was 
supposed  to  prove?  If  it  has  not,  has  It 
not  proved  nothing,  if  I  may  use  a  double 
negative?  In  either  case  it  is  time  to 
put  an  end  to  the  exi>eriment. 

Mr,  CORBETT.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  very  definitely  in  attempts  to 
improve  the  mail  service  of  these  United 
States,  this  experiment  has  proved  it  to 
be  successful  to  the  p>oint  where  that 
which  has  been  proved  good  should  be 
continued, 

Mr,     THOMSON     of     Wyoming       M: 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wy caning. 


Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyomin-  Hi  a 
long  would  this  prohibition  continue  un 
the  Postmaster  General  to  enter  into 
these  contrficts? 

Mr  CORBETT  Under  the  bill,  after 
Januarj-  1.  1961.  no  new  contracts  could 
be  entered  into  under  the  teraas  of  this 
amendment  for  carrying  first-class  mall 
by  the  airlift,  after  that  date.  January  1 
1961. 

Mr.  HAIXECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Chairman,  for 
the  past  several  days — actually  for  the 
last  several  months — we  have  known 
that  serious  developments  in  the  Carib- 
bean area  have  made  it  imperative  that 
before  the  Congress  recesses  or  adjourns 
the  President  of  the  United  States  must 
be  granted  authority  in  respect  to  sugar 
to  deal  with  unpi-edlctable  events  which 
may  lie  immediately  ahead. 

The  latest  developments  in  the  Carib- 
bean have  only  miderscored  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 

If  2  months  ago  we  knew  we  needed  to 
grant  this  authority  to  the  President, 
what  has  happened  these  past  few  days 
makes  this  authority  doubly  essential 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  matter  I  say  that 
we  in  the  Congress  have  open  to  us  only 
one  responsible  course — to  refuse,  in  the 
interest  of  America,  to  recess  until  this 
legislation  is  enacted. 

I  for  one  will  not  vote  to  recess  until 
such  legislation  is  passed 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Chairman, 
the  House  passed  a  sugar  bill  the  other 
day  unanimously.  It  got  over  to  the 
other  body  and  it  is  in  committee.  The 
other  body  passed  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion which  raises  many  serious  consti- 
tutional questions.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  competent  authority  that  the  resolu- 
tion affects  revenue  and.  of  course,  to 
begin  with,  under  the  Constitution,  no 
bill  affecting  revenue  can  originate  in 
the  Senate.  If  this  body  were  to  act 
upon  it  and  it  became  law,  then  it  would 
be  subject  to  court  action  on  the  ques- 
tion of  its  constitutionality. 

Sugar  legislation  is  very  difficult  leg- 
islation to  consider.  We  know  that  from 
experience.  The  Hou.se  has  done  its 
duty.  The  other  body  has  passed  a  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  which  in  the  opinion. 
I  say.  of  competent  authority — and  it  is 
my  opinion — is  not  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  in  that  it  affects  revenue, 
and  such  legislation  cannot  originate 
in  the  other  body,  I  hope  that  proper 
legislation  will  pass.  Every  effort  has 
been  made,  and  I  hoi>e  that  the  other 
body  will  act  upon  the  resolution  that  the 
House  passed.    Now.  the  other  body.  If 
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it  Aants  lo.  can  take  up  the  House  res- 
olution and  amend  it  and  send  it  back 
to   U.v 

Mr  HAI.LECK  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  eent^'man  v.elri  ' 

Mr.  MrCoFlMACX.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAIXECK.  On  yesterday.  I  think 
it  was.  the  pentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts .spoke  of  the  House  bill.  I  voted 
for  that  bill  as  did  every  other  Member 
who  was  present  and  voted.  And  I 
joined  the  majority  leader  then  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  other  body 
would  act  on  the  legislation  that  had 
been  sent  over  there.  Again,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  I  am  completely  convinced 
that  the  situation  in  the  Caribbean — 
there  is  no  necessity  at  this  point  of 
going  into  the  mentioning  of  names — the 
situation  is  such  that  we  ought  to  invest 
in  the  President  the  power  to  deal  with 
this  matter  in  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Unfortunately, 
when  the  bill  wais  in  the  House  the  ad- 
ministration strongly  indicated,  while 
there  was  not  complete  satisfaction  with 
the  bill,  that  they  could  live  with  the 
bill  and  that  the  bill  would  be  satis- 
factory under  the  circumstances.  I  have 
evidence  to  believe  that  in  the  other 
body  there  has  been  a  change  somewheie 
along  the  line.  I  am  not  stating  that 
upon  hearsay.  I  am  stating  that  upon 
my  ability  to  evaluate  conversations  that 
I  have  had  with  officials.  In  other  words, 
in  my  mind  the  position  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  was  one  in  favor  of  sup- 
porting the  House  bill.  When  the  bill 
got  over  to  the  other  body  there  was  some 
kind  of  change.  Now.  that  is  unfortu- 
nate; most  unfortunate. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr    McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAIXECK.  I  have  conversed 
with  quite  a  few  people,  and  I  must  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  not  had 
anything  come  to  me  of  any  such  sug- 
gestion as  that,  although  the  gentle- 
mans  opinion  may  be  correct.  Cer- 
tainly it  has  not  come  to  my  attention 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  said  evidence. 
I  -Aill  subscribe  to  that. 

Mr  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY,  The  gentleman  refers  to 
a  change.  Does  he  mean  a  change  by 
the  administration? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Some  person  of 
prominence  in  the  administration.  I 
would  not  want  to  say  the  administra- 
tion itself. 

Mr.  GARY.  But  not  by  the  Congress. 
You  are  not  referring  to  a  change  in  the 
Congress:  you  are  referring  to  a  change 
in  the  administration? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Well,  somebody 
in  the  administration  in  high  position. 

Now,  I  have  suggested  something  that 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  consider.  I  have 
suggested  it  in  private  conversation  with 
colleagues  of  mine  in  the  hope  to  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  this  situation.  My 
suggestion  is  that  the  House  bill  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  extending  the 
Sugar  Act  for  1  year,  because  if  you  do 
not,    there    are    complicated    questions 


about  apportionment.  If  you  extend  the 
act  for  6  months,  it  raises  an  awful  lot 
of  serious  questions  and  complications 
about  the  6-month  period.  My  sugges- 
tion is  to  extend  the  act  itself  for  1  year 
to  give  the  President  the  power  to  re- 
duce until  June  30  of  next  year.  Some- 
thing of  that  kind  could  be  worked  out 
if  the  Senate  is  agreeable,  and  I  hope 
that  the  other  body  will  not  be  adamant. 
The  House  bill  is  a  very  good  bill,  one 
that  took  an  awful  lot  of  time  to  work 
out.  Here  we  have  a  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution sent  back  to  us  that  raises  grave, 
serious  questions  as  to  its  constitution- 
ality as  well  as  other  questions  that 
would  be  raised  in  debate,  such  as 
whether  the  President  would  have  the 
power  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress or  to  meet  the  situation  in  the  light 
of  the  language  employed  in  the  Sen- 
ate resolution. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  apropos  of  the  gentleman's 
suggestion,  regardless  of  the  position  that 
may  have  been  taken  by  certain  p>eople.  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  if  the  other 
body  were  to  take  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House,  it  would  become  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  We  are  willing  to  go 
further.  If  they  take  the  House  bill  and 
put  amendments  on  it.  then  we  can  go 
to  conference  and  try  to  iron  them  out. 
But  they  have  taken  the  adamant  posi- 
tion that  they  ^^-ill  not  consider  the  House 
bill. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  as  I  said,  even 
if  it  were  constitutional,  we  would  have 
to  legislate  when  we  got  back  here  on 
August  15.  Anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  legislation  that  refers  to  sugar 
knows  that  that  would  not  be  a  matter 
of  days,  but  a  matter  of  many  weeks  and 
we  would  probably  be  in  session  well  Into 
November. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  majority  leader  would  agree  that 
if  nothing  is  done  between  now  and  the 
ttme  we  come  back,  a  very  chaotic  con- 
dition may  be  created  by  the  present 
Cuban  Government,  as  they  arc  tiTing  to 
do  now  by  the  shipments  of  unusual 
quantities  of  sugar  into  this  country 
to  get  their  whole  1960  allotment  in 
before  the  President  can  act. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  is  involved.  But 
the  House  has  acted.  The  House  has 
sent  over  a  bill  to  the  other  body  that 
is  a  good  bill,  one  that  was  worked  out 
very  carefully.  We  now  have  a  situa- 
tion where  we  have  a  bill  before  us  that 
raises  very  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions, and  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
persons  does  not  conform  v,-ith  the  Con- 
stitution because  it  affects  revenues.  If 
the  other  body  would  act.  they  ought 
to  accept  the  House  bill.  If  they  would 
amend  the  House  bill,  when  it  came  back 
here  we  could  try  to  iron  out  the  situa- 
tion. I  hope  the  other  body  will  do 
so. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield.  I  have  taken  the  floor  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  action  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  would  be  the  appro- 
priate time  to  bring  up  this  matter,  but 
I  do  want  to  suggest  that  I  have  had 
a  great  many  wires  and  many  expres- 
sions of  interest  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 207  which  deals  with  a  temporary 
or  trial  test  exemption  of  section  315, 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act.' 
which  would  authorize  the  broadcasting 
industry  to  provide  for  a  distribution 
of  equal  time  to  major  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Since  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned  the  date  August  15  when  we 
expect  to  get  back  into  se.ssion.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  day  will  be  a  suspen- 
sion day, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  view  of  the  Interest 
that  has  been  manifested  rather  broadly 
in  this  particular  provision,  and  because 
time  is  getting  a  little  tight,  I  thought 
this  would  be  a  good  time  to  suggest 
that  perhaps  on  suspension  day.  August 
15.  the  resolution  may  very  well  be  called 
up  in  the  House  and  considered  under 
suspension,  so  that  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry may  make  their  plans  for  the 
campaign  during  the  fall. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  thought  perhaps  this  would 
be  a  good  time  to  put  the  membership 
on  notice  that  very  likely  that  matter 
will  be  brought  up  on  that  day.  That 
would  be  the  day  we  would  return. 
August  15,  and  it  would  be  brought  up 
under  suspension,  in  order  that  we  could 
start  to  see  if  this  trial  test  was  some- 
thing wc  could  depend  on  in  American 
politics. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  Speaker  to  determine.  The 
gentleman  discussed  this  with  the 
Speaker  and  myself  and  I  am  glad  he 
has  made  his  statement  so  that  the 
Members  may  be  alerted  as  to  what 
may  hapF>en. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me,  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  that  possibly  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Members,  we 
might  arrange  by  unanimous  consent 
for  suspensions  to  be  considered  on 
some  day  a  few  days  after  the  15th. 
But  in  any  event,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  join  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas in  favor  of  bringing  that  mat- 
ter up  for  action  under  suspension  of 
the  rules. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will 
yield  further,  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  that  that  certainly 
would  be  agreeable  to  me;  that  is.  if 
such  a  imanimous-consent  agreement 
could  be  reached.    But  I  do  think  we 
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should  alert  the  Members  to  the  fact 
that  this  may  come  up  on  that  particu- 
lar day.  I  expect  to  ask  my  committee 
to  come  into  session  on  that  morning, 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  to  consider  in- 
formally the  re.solution,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  discuss  it  when  it 
gets  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Coming  back  to 
my  original  observation,  we  passed  a  bill 
and  there  is  a  bill  that  lias  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  which  in  the  judgment  of 
competent   persons   is   unconstitutional 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mr  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  the  deepest  re- 
gard for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  He 
offered  this  amendment  in  the  commit- 
tee meeting  and  it  received  only  one  vote, 
his  own.  I  admire  the  gentleman,  but 
I  do  not  admire  somebody  who  tries  to 
rewrite  the  legislation  of  all  of  us  on  the 
committee  or  any  committee  who  have 
worked  as  hard  as  we  have  worked. 

I  tiiink  this  amendment,  if  it  is  agreed 
to.  would  simply  scuttle  this  bill.  What 
the  Postmaster  General  has  been  doing 
is  either  right  or  it  is  wrong.  It  is  my 
opinion  and  that  of  most  of  us  here  that 
it  has  been  wrong.  I  am  not  going  to 
compromise  between  right  and  wrong. 
I  am  not  going  to  say  that  what  he  has 
done  illegally  now  is  OK  and  we  ought 
to  approve  it.  because  I  do  not  happen 
to  feel  that  that  is  the  way  we  ought  to 
operate  In  this  Consress 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia TMr.  Gary],  that  I  have  in  front 
of  me  the  histofy  of  the  airlifts,  and  on 
this  front  page  it  is  shown  tliat  the  air- 
lift began  in  October  of  1953.  and  by 
the  end  of  1954  an  experimental  25.000 
tons  annually  had  been  achieved. 
Nothing  was  done  to  exjiand  the  airlift 
from  1954  until  March  of  1960.  Then 
he  started  expanding.  On  April  4.  1960. 
he  expanded  that  to  Include  approxi- 
mately 4,000  more  tons,  which  was  after 
the  gentleman's  committee  report  stated 
that  he  should  not  expand  it.  So  I  can- 
not understand  v  hy  the  committee 
chairman  would  agree  to  an  amendment 
that  would  freeze  these  in  when  his  own 
committee  said  he  could  not  proceed  any 
further  in  this  regard. 

Mr,  GARY,  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CUNNINGHAM  I  jield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY  I  would  just  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  would  prefer  to  see 
the  amendment  of  the  pontleman  from 
Iowa  ch;inged  to  make  .t  March  1.  rather 
than  June  1;  but  T  no  think  that  It 
probably  would  be  better  not  to  cover 
the  entire  airlift  at  the  present  time, 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman I  personally  have  a  lot  of  char- 
ity in  my  heart  and  believe  in  trying  to 
play  fair,  I  wmlri  h,HVP  to  swallow  a 
great  deal  of  mv  .';plf-ie.«;pf>ct  to  say  now 
that  what  MiP  I'ostma.'-ter  General  did 
illegally  we  are  now  coing  to  approve. 
I  would  find  It  dlfBcult  to  do  that  But 
If  it  is  the  will  of  this  group,  I  would 
simply  say  that  if  that  is  the  way  the 
people  want  It  In  the  committee,  as  bad 
as  It  is.  certainly  you  ought  to  advance 
the  date  to  at  least  March  1  of  this  year 


60  that  you  will  not  be  saying  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  "What  you  did,  even 
after  you  were  warned  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  is  legal."  I  just  could 
not  stomach  that.  I  think  it  would 
scuttle  the  bill.  It  would  mean  he  was 
again  dictating  to  the  Congress,  which 
he  has  been  doing  all  along  in  this  area. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oflered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr,  BRO\\T^  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  this  bill  came  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Trans- 
portation, I  discussed  the  Postmaster's 
practice  of  transixjrting  by  air  in  certain 
areas  mail  matter  which  does  not  bear 
the  appropriate  postage  to  entitle  it  to  air 
transportation.  I  shall  not  burden  the 
House  with  the  statement  I  made  to  the 
committee,  but  could  I  say  this. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  airl.ft.  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  be*^n  causing 
severe  hardship  to  postal  people  who  are 
forced  to  change  their  residences  when 
railway  post  oflBce  trains  aie  with- 
drawn. One  estimate  is  that  three  out 
of  every  four  such  people  live  at  sub- 
stantial distances  from  the  major  centers 
at  which  the  Post  Office  Department 
plans  to  accumulate  mail  for  transporta- 
tion by  air.  This  accumulation  creates 
delays  of  its  own  and  the  pattern  of 
ground  transportation  is  weakened  each 
time  the  railway  post  office  is  with- 
drawn. No  substitute  has  yet  been  de- 
veloped for  the  superb  service  which  is 
provided  by  railway  post  office  cars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Springfield  Leader  and 
Press,  Springfield.  Mo.,  entitled  Under- 
counter  I>ealing*' : 

Untekcodtiter  Dealing 

Congressional  hearings  on  measures  which 
would  expressly  permit — and  expressly  for- 
bid—Postmaster General  Arthur  E.  Summer- 
fleld  to  ccmtlnue  with  hl«  plans  for  taking 
the  )ob  oi  caxrylug  the  mall  away  from  rail- 
roads and  giving  It  to  airlines  are  In  progress 
In  Washington  this  week. 

As  has  already  been  Indicated  In  these 
columns,  It  would  appear  that  Summerfleld 
Is  tnrlng  to  pull  a  last  one  on  somecaie — 
maybe  Congress,  maybe  the  railroads,  maybe 
us  taxpayers.  The  more  Information  be- 
comes available  on  the  matter,  the  more  It 
looks  as  If  the  Postmaster  General  has  some- 
thing he  Is  trying  desperately  to  hide. 

Summerfield  proposes — Indeed  already  has 
In  partial  operation — a  plan  whereby  flrst- 
class  mall  wotUd  be  carried  by  regularly 
scheduled  airlines  on  space  available  con- 
tracts. That  meaiifi  the  alrUnes  would  carry 
ordinary  mall  If  they  had  room  for  It.  If 
not.  It  would  go  by  some  other  conveyance. 

Last  February,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  submitted  to  the  House  a  re- 
port which  said  !n  part  • 

•*Propo8ft:9  affecting  aarllft  and  s.\ir1:\ce 
transj>ortatlon  of  tbe  malls  involve  major 
considerations  at  policy  and  major    mperts 


on  Uie  railroads,  the  airlines,  their  em- 
ployees, and  the  public,  •  •  •  Accordingly, 
the  committee  recommends  that  there  be  no 
extension  of  the  alrlUt  until  the  Congress 
has  taken  legislative  action  on  the  question." 

A  Senate  committee  came  up  with  a  simi- 
lar recommendation — and  Summerfield 
blithely  Ignored  both  of  them. 

Said  Representative  J,  Vaughan  Gaey.  of 
Virginia,  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  in  a  recent  House  session: 

"I  am  <H>rry  to  say  that  the  Postmaster 
General  treated  our  report  with  disdain  and  ' 
our  recommendations  with  absolute  con- 
tempt. I  have  in  my  hand  a  general  order 
which  he  Issued  on  April  1,  1960.  after  the 
House  action  on  the  bill,  and  before  the 
other  body  (the  Senate  ■  acted.  In  this  or- 
der he  directed  an  extension  of  the  service 
contrary  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
House.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  order 
contains  the  following:  "It  Is  not  desired 
that    this    matter   be    given   any    pubUclty.' 

"In  other  words,  he  directed  that  the  serv- 
ice be  extended  surreptltlonsly.  He  did  not 
want  information  concerning  his  actions  to 
get  back  to  the  nongress." 

Nor,  apparently,  to  anyone  e.se  When 
any  Government  c^acial  Indulge*  :;.  >.  .  .'i 
backstairs  goings-on,  we  are  i::ui^eci^ueiy 
suspicious  of  his  motives.  We  are  not.  at 
this  point,  questioning  Summerfleld  s  in- 
tegrity, birt  we  are  certainly  questioning  his 
judgment  In  thus  Qylng  In  the  face  of  what 
seems  to  us  a  very  reasonable  recommenda- 
tion on  tbe  part  of  Congress. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  "airlift"  plan 
would  have  a  diseistrous  effect  on  railroad 
passenger  service,  which  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  revenues  from  hauling 
the  mall,  and  that  It  would  very  likely  de- 
prive a  great  number  of  railroad  and  rail- 
way mail  service  employees  of  their  jcrtjs, 
we  think  that  Summerfleld's  futile  attempt 
to  hide  his  actions  deserves  a  resounding 
rebuke. 

We  earnestly  suggest  that  others  with  a 
like  feeling  get  in  touch  with  their  Con- 
gressman now  and  express  themselves  as 
emphatically  opposed  to  the  airlift  plan. 
Speed  is  of  the  essence.  If  Congress  ad- 
journs without  action  on  the  matter,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  Postmaster  General 
win  go  right  ahead  with  hla  plan — and  we 
are  convinced  that  he  shoald  not  be  ar.owed 
txD  do  so  until  Congress  has  had  time  to 
make  a  searching  investigation  of  his  mo- 
tives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not.  under  the  rule 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  re;x)rt.ed  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  b:ll  H.R  12595  >  to  clarify  the 
law  witl.  respect  to  transiwrtanon  of 
airmail,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  583.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  Hou.se  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  In  the 
Cominitiee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  Is  a  sep- 
arate vote  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment? If  not  the  Chair  will  put  them 
en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enproRsed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  w.^s  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 
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Mr  BARRY  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill ' 

Mr   BARRY      I  am. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. The  Clerk  -a:!!  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Mr  B.\RRY  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 

Service 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  ;3  on 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  Noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr  BARRY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  t-o  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPE.AKER  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr  BARRY.  Mr  Speaker  on  this  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused 

Mr  BARRY  Mr  Speaker  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent and  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting'  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-eitjht  Mem^bers  are  present,  a 
quorum 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENERAL   LE-A."VT:   TO   EXTEND 

Mrs.     GRANAHAN      Mr.     Speaker,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque>t  nf  the  gentlewoman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection 


SUPPLEMENTAL   APPROPR LATIONS. 

1961 

Mr  THOMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  'HR  12740 >  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  consider  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

Mr  THOMAS  Mr  Speaker,  with  the 
Chairs  permission,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  explain  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  I 
think  th"  mat>-r  will  be  greatly 
simplified 

This  afternoon  we  considered  17 
amendments  in  disagreement.  Of  these 
the  House  agreed  to  eight  and  sent  nine 
back  in  disagreement. 

As  the  matter  stands  now.  the  other 
body  has  sent  word,  and  we  have  an 
und^-rstandin^-  with  the  gentleman,  and 
I  have  cleared  i^  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  Mr  Jensen  ,  on  the  other 
side,  and  others,  that  the  Hotise  wiU  re- 


cede on  two  little  amendments  that 
really  cost  in  roimd  figures  $6  million. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  these  two 
amendments.  One  is  the  poultry  in- 
spection amendment  for  about  $1,350,- 
000  The  other  amounts  to  about  $5  mil- 
lion to  finish  seven  or  eight  agricultural 
experiment  stations  that  have  already 
been  started. 

They  are  under  construction,  and  they 
are  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States.  If  we  do  that  they  say.  "Send 
back  the  other  amendments,  ir^ist  on 
your  disagreement,  and  we  will  recede." 
It  will  be  over  within  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  consider  en  bloc  amendments  Nos. 
1,  2.  and  6.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  practically 
the  same.  6  is  the  poultry  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1 :  Page  2.  line  6. 
strike  out  "For  construction  of  an  Ento- 
mology  Laboratory,   $500,000." 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  2,  line  8, 
Insert  "For  an  additional  amount  for  'Con- 
struction of  facilities',  $5,200,000." 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  2,  line  17, 
Insert  "For  an  additional  amount  for  "Mar- 
keting research  and  service",  for  Marketing 
services,  $1,350,000."' 

Mr,  THOMAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1,  2,  and  6,  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  THOMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  en  bloc 
amendments  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  14,  15,  and  17. 
We  will  insist  on  the  House  position  and 
the  other  body  says  "Do  that,  send  it 
back  over  to  us,  and  we  will  sidopt  it." 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  longer  any 
question  about  the  $5  million  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property  over  here? 
That  is  no  longer  in  disagreement? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is.  sure.  We  are 
insisting  on  that  and  they  are  going  to 
recede. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  THOMAS     You  are  taken  care  of. 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  I  thank  you  so 
much. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendments  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  3,  line  9, 
Insert  "Bureau  of  Public  Roads," 

Senate  amendment  No.  8:  Page  3,  line  10. 

Insert : 

"FOREST    HIGHWAY,S    (LIQUIDATION   OT  CONTRACT 
AtJTHORIZATION ) 

"T'or  payment  of  obligations  incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  section  204,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract    authorization    granted     by    title     23, 


United  States  Code,  section  203,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  $30,000,000.  which 
sum  is  composed  of  $29,250,000.  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  flscal  year  1960.  and 
$750,000,  a  part  of  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1961 :  Pro- 
vided. That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  the  rental,  purchase,  construc- 
tion, or  alteration  of  buildings  and  sites  nec- 
essary for  the  storage  and  repair  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  used  for  road  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  but  the  total  cost  of 
any  such  item  under  this  authorization  shall 
not  exceed  $15,000  " 

Senate  amendment  No  9:  Page  4.  line  1, 
Insert : 

"public    lands    HIGHWAYS     (LIQUIDATION    OF 
CONTRACT    AtTTHORIZATION  ) 

•"For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  section  209,  pursuant  to 
the  contract  authorization  granted  by  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  section  203.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  $3,000,000, 
which  sum  Is  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated   for  the  fiscal   year   1961." 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  12,  strike 
out  lines  1   to  7  inclusive. 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  12,  line 
14.  strike  out  "$225, 000"  and  insert  "$5,266  - 
000." 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  Page  13.  line 
16,  insert: 

"general  provision 

"Appropriations,  authorizations,  and  funds 
available  to  the  departments,  agencies,  cor- 
porations, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  fo? 
the  flscal  year  1961,  may  be  apportioned 
pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  on  a  basis  indicating 
the  need  for  supplemental  estimates  of  ap- 
propriation to  the  extent  necessary  to  per- 
mit payment  of  pay  Increases  (not  exceeding 
the  corresponding  Increases  provided  by  the 
"Postal  Employees'  Salary  Increase  Act  of 
1960"  and  the  "Federal  Employees  Salary  In- 
crease Act  of  I960'  for  employees  whose 
rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  by  adminis- 
trative action  pursuant  to  law." 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  insist 
upon  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7.  8.  9,  14  and  17. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer 
another  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
upon  Its  amendment  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  15. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  JENSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  agree  with  the  proposal 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [  Mr.  Thomas  1 
has  just  explained  t<    th»   House. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  Chair  will  declare  a  recess  until  9:45. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Accordingly  (at  8  o'clock  and  35 
minutes  p.m.; .  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  9  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m. 


AFTER   RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  9 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills  1 . 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  HEPTANOIC  ACID 

Mr,  MTLLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12659)  to  sus- 
pend for  a  temporary  period  the  import 
duty  on  heptanoic  acid,  which  was  unan- 
imously reported  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  hep- 
tanoic acid,  provided  for  In  paragraph  1  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  shall  be  admitted  free 
of  duty  if  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption,  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three-year  period  beginning  on 
the  day  after  such  date. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12659 
which  was  introduced  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr,  Ikard], 
would  provide  for  a  suspension  of  the  im- 
port duty  on  heptanoic  acid  for  a  period 
of  3  years. 

Heptanoic  acid  is  used  in  the*manu- 
facture  of  special  lubricants  and  brake 
fluids  for  use  particularly  in  military 
aircraft.  The  lubricants  manufactured 
with  heptanoic  acid  are  highly  resist- 
ant to  heat  which  is  an  essential  charac- 
teristic for  high  velocity  jet  airplanes. 
Your  committee  was  advised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  that  there  is  no 
domestic  production  of  this  acid  at  this 
time  and  that  U.S,  consumption  of  this 
acid  is  dependent  entirely  on  imports. 

Heptanoic  acid  is  classified  in  para- 
graph I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  is 
dutiable  at  a  rate  of  12*2  percent  ad 
valorem.  The  dollar  value  of  present 
imports  is  low. 

Your  committee  has  received  favorable 
reports  on  H.R.  12659  from  all  of  the 
rer>orting  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr,  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation which  Is  being  considered  by  the 
House.  H.R.  12659.  would  provide  for  the 
suspension  of  the  imF>ort  duty  on  hep- 
tanoic acid  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

EKiring  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation the  member.ship  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  was  informed  that 
heptanoic  acid  is  not  produced  in  sig- 
nificant commercial  quantities  in  the 
United  Stat-es.  This  acid  is  produced  as 
a  bjTJroduct  of  nylon  manufacturing  in 
France  and  in  West  Germany,  and  it  is 
from  those  two  countries  that  our  im- 
ports are  derived.  Heptanoic  acid  is 
used  in  the  United  States  as  a  specialized 
lubricant  primarily  for  military  purposes. 

Heptanoic  acid  is  classifiable  imder  a 
provision  for  acids,  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for.  in  paragraph  1  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  The  original  duty  rate  was 
25  F>ercent  ad  valorem  which  has  been 


reduced  to  its  present  rate  of  12 'i  per- 
cent pursuant  to  the  trade  asn-ements 
authority. 

I  have  joined  with  the  ch;urman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  urg- 
ing House  approval  of  thi<^   lecislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  nn  ihf  table. 


BAMBOO  PIPESTEMS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R  10841  >  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  place  bamboo 
pipestems  on  the  free  list. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
that  contains  the  amendment  that  I 
suggested? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes;  that  contains  the 
committee  amendment.  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled,  That  section 
201  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C,  1201) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"Par,  1824.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  bambcx)  pipe  stems  in 
whatever  condition  of  manufacture,  whether 
wholly  or  partly  finished,  or  whether  bored 
or  unbored. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption,  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The   SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  9.  after  the  period  and  be- 
fore the  quotation  mark.  Insert:  "This  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  products  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  of  any 
nation  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  the 
foreign  government  or  foreign  organization 
controlling  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment, as  determined  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Acrt,  of  1951." 

On  page  1,  line  10.  strike  out  "amend- 
ments" and  insert:    "amendment". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10841, 
which  was  introduced  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Clar- 
ence Cannon,  would  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  place  bamboo  pipestems 
on  the  free  list  when  such  pipestems  are 
imported  from  coimtries  other  than 
Communist-dominated  coimtries. 

Bamboo  tobacco  pipestems  are  cur- 
rently classified  for  duty  purposes  un- 


der paragraph  1552  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  covering  a  wide  variety  of  mouth- 
pieces for  pipes  and  for  cigar  and  cig- 
arette holders  and  carrying  a  rate  of 
duty  of  1  cent  each  and  15  percent  ad 
valorem.  H.R.  10841  would  remove  the 
duty  on  bamboo  pipestems  only. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mesins 
adopted  an  amendment  to  provide  that 
bamboo  pipestems  that  are  products  of 
Commimist-controlled  countries  shall 
not  enjoy  duty-free  treatment  and.  in 
fact,  such  pipestems  shall  continue  to  be 
dutiable  at  the  full  rate  of  duty  as  pro- 
vided for  by  section  5  of  the  Tiade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 

Bambcx)  pipestems  are  used  princi- 
pally on  corncob  pipes.  The  low  aver- 
age retail  selling  price  of  corncob  pipes 
and  the  relatively  high  rate  of  duty  on 
bamboo  pipestems  have  made  it  prohibi- 
tive to  use  such  stems  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  corncob  pipes.  Elimination  of 
the  duty  will  make  it  possible  to  use 
such  pipestems  and  will  permit  the  corn- 
cob pipe  industry  to  produce  and  sell  a 
more  attractive  product. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
received  favorable  reports  from  all  the 
interested  departments  and  agencies  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation, H.R.  10841,  which  has  just  been 
considered  by  the  House  provides  for  the 
duty-free  importation  of  bamboo  pipe- 
stems  when  imported  from  other  than 
Communist-dominated  countries. 

Bamboo  tobacco  pipestems  are  cur- 
rently classified  for  duty  purposes  under 
paragraph  1552  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
Originally  under  that  act  items  falling 
within  this  tariff  classification  were  duti- 
able at  the  rate  of  5  cents  each  plus  60 
percent  ad  valorem.  Trade  agreement 
concessions  have  reduced  the  applicable 
duty  to  1  cent  each  and  15  percent  ad 
valorem.  Bamboo  pipestems  are  princi- 
pally used  on  corncob  pipes.  During  the 
committee  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion we  were  informed  that  bamboo  suit- 
able for  bamboo  pipestems  is  not  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  Pipestems 
are  currently  being  made  in  the  United 
States  from  a  wild  domestic  swamp  weed 
which  is  not  grown  commercially  in  this 
country. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
approving  this  legislation  adopted  an 
amendment  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
duty-free  importation  shall  be  available 
only  when  such  impHDrts  are  from  other 
than  Communist-dominated  countries. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  join  in  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
peal of  this  unnecessarj"  and  inequitable 
tariff  on  pipestems  for  corncob  pipes 
further  reduces  the  price  of  the  com- 
ponents of  this  indispensible  adjunct  to 
human  happiness, 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  earliest  pio- 
neers from  'Virginia  and  the  Carolinas 
first  migrated  to  the  motherly  bosom  of 
Missouri  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  each 
settler  brought  with  him  his  rifle,  his 
Bible,  and  his  pipe,  and  was  equally  pro- 
ficient in  the  use  of  all  three. 
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There  on  the  fertile  alluvial  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  River  bottoms  and  the  rich 
loam  of  the  Missouri  uplands  he  found 
Indian  maize  yielding  corn  with  cobs 
of  such  durable  texture  and  generous 
proportions  that  he  abandoned  the 
colonial  clay  and  briar  bowls  of  the  Old 
Dominion  and  adopted  the  Missouri 
meerschaum,  which  has  become  today 
the  standard  of  pipe  comfort,  luxury, 
simplicity,  economy,  and  enjoyment 
throughout  the  world. 

Whether  in  London,  or  Shanghai,  on 
San  Francisco  Bay  or  the  sidewalks  of 
New  York,  buy  a  pipe  at  the  nearest 
tobacconist's,  and  on  the  bottom  of  it 
you  will  read  "Made  in  Missouri." 

Fill  it  up  with  the  golden  flakes  of 
your  favorite  smoke,  preferably  old 
homespun  from  a  Missouri  hillside,  aged 
and  ripened  and  mellowed  in  the  top 
rafters  of  an  ancient  log  tobacco  barn, 
and  It  will  give  you  such  joy  and  solace 
as  it  is  seldom  human  privilege  to  en- 
joy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  placed  an  assort- 
ment of  this  exceptional  product  of  Mis- 
souri's soil  and  industry  in  the  cloak 
room  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  sample  one  of  them. 
■When  you  get  crosswise  with  life,  or 
digestion  Is  bad;  when  things  go  wrong 
and  you  want  to  kick  the  dog;  when  the 
wife  is  critical  and  your  best  friends  are 
out  of  town,  tamp  down  an  extra-heavy 
charge  in  one  of  these  friendly  pipes 
and  light  it  with  a  coal  from  the  fire- 
place, and  peace  and  contentment  will 
attend  you  like  a  benediction.  Cares 
will  vanish  in  dissolving  rings  of  fra- 
grant blue,  and  life  once  more  will  be 
worth  the  living. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con  rrr  ■  !^.  I'  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  M;  \La.son1.  the  authors  of  the 
two  bills  which  we  have  considered,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  may 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
these  bill.=;. 

The  SPE.AKER  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There   .'.as  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADDRESS    AT    THK    ACADEMIE    DIP- 
LOMAT iqup:       ln'ternatignale. 

PARIS  (  >N  MAY  3,  1960.  BY  THE 
PRINCF.  AI.Y  KHAN.  PERMANENT 
■EPRESENTATIVE  op  PAKISTAN 
TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Con- 


gress and  the  American  people  the  im- 
portant statement  of  a  real  friend  of 
America,  and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  in 
his  last  address  at  the  Academie  Dip- 
lomatique Internationale.  Paris,  on  May 
3,  1960.  by  the  Prince  Aly  Khan,  perma- 
nent representative  of  Pakistan  to  the 
United  Nations: 

The  Academie  Diplomatique  Internationale 
has  paid  me  great  honor,  through  your  dis- 
tinguished Secretaire  General  Perpetuel,  His 
Excellency.  Ambassador  A.  F.  Frangulls.  by 
Inviting  me  to  address  you  this  afternoon. 
This  privilege  has  inspired  me  with  a  spirit 
of  sincere  humility.  Ever  since  the  days 
when  Ambassador  Frangulls  was  a  colleague 
of  my  late  father  at  the  League  of  Nations, 
I  have  known  of  the  eminent  and  unrivalled 
position  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  Academie, 
and  It  Is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  today. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Pakistan,  the  coun- 
try which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  at 
the  United  Nations,  should  be  viewed  In  the 
light  of  a  broader  phenomenon  of  great 
significance  on  the  contemporary  Interna- 
tional scene  As  the  vast  drama  of  world 
affairs  unfolds,  we  become  ever  more  con- 
scious of  the  growing  Importance  of  the 
roles  played  by  countries  that  have  achieved 
Independence  since  the  end  of  the  last 
World  War  This  is  true  Insofar  as  bilateral 
relations  among  States  are  concerned.  It  Is 
also  true  with  regard  to  the  more  highly 
organized,  complex  and  multilateral  aspects 
of  relations  among  the  countries  of  the 
world,  as,  for  example.  In  the  mutual  se- 
curity organizations,  and  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  Is  not  without  significance  that  mem- 
bership in  that  great  world  organization  has 
Increased  from  the  original  51  in  1945  to 
82  today,  and  that  many  of  the  newer  Mem- 
bers are  Asian  or  African  countries  that  have 
emerged  from  a  dependent  status  since 
World  War  II.  It  U  very  likely  that  within 
the  next  year  or  so  an  additional  seven  or 
eight  newly  Independent  countries,  of  which 
almost  all  are  Africans,  will  be  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  importance  of  such  facts,  in  today's 
complex  and  interdependent  world,  should 
not  be  underestimated.  I  mention  them  In 
passing  because  they  throw  much  light  on 
our  consideration  this  afternoon  of  Pak- 
istan's policies  in  International  organiza- 
tions, particularly  In   the  United  Nations. 

In  discussing  this  subject  It  will  be  help- 
ful to  recall  that,  with  a  population  of  87 
mUlion.  Pakistan  Is  the  seventh  largest 
country  In  the  world.  Its  area  Is  equal  to 
that  of  Prance,  Italy.  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  combined 

The  geography  of  Pakistan  Is  of  special 
significance,  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  defensive  strategy  of  the  free 
world,  as  well  as  of  Pakistan's  relations  with 
other  areas  of  the  globe.  That  Pakistan  is 
divided  in  two  parts  may  seem  at  first  glance 
to  be  a  disadvantage,  but  one  may  think  of 
the  country  as  a  house  with  two  windows, 
one  facing  toward  the  east  and  the  other 
toward  the  west.  East  Pakistan,  bordering 
upon  Burma,  looks  out  upon  southeast  Asia, 
and  beyond  to  the  Pacific.  West  Pakistan, 
bordering  upon  Iran  and  Afghanistan,  faces 
toward  the  Middle  and  Near  East,  and  be- 
yond to  the  Mediterranean  and  Europe. 
West  Pakistan  also  has  a  common,  although 
not  extensive,  border  with  China,  and  is  not 
far  from  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Thus.  Pakistan  Is  a  link,  or  a  bridge,  be- 
tween the  Eastern  World  and  the  Western 
World.  Lying  athwart  the  age-old  Invasion 
routes  from  the  north,  It  Is  also  a  bastion 
of  defense  for  the  great  Indo-Paklstan  sub- 
continent. 


Prom  the  historical  point  of  view,  the 
origins  of  Pakistan  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
many  aspects  of  the  country's  foreign  policy, 
including,  for  example,  our  relations  with 
India.  For  what  basic  reasons  were  two 
separate,  independent  countries,  rather  than 
one.   created   on   the  subcontinent? 

The  basic  factor  underlying  the  origin  of 
Pakistan  was  the  sense  of  national  homo- 
geneity among  the  100  million  Moslems.  In- 
habiting the  subcontinent  of  20  years  ago. 
who  formally  resolved  at  Lahore,  In  the 
"Pakistan  Resolution"  of  the  Muslim  League, 
that  their  destiny  was  to  be  found  in  crea- 
tion of  a  sovereign.  Independent  State.  The 
counterpart  of  this  factor  was  the  equally 
strong  conviction  that  the  Moslems  were 
too  numerous  to  be  relegated  permanently 
to  the  position  of  a  political  minority  In  a 
single  successor  State  to  British  India. 

No  one  played  a  greater  part  In  giving  form 
and  substance  ^p  this  conviction  than 
Quald-1-Azam  Moftammed  All  Jlnnah.  the 
founder  of  Pakistan,  and  Its  revered  great 
leader,  whose  name  stands  among  the  archi- 
tects of  history. 

In  his  presidential  speech  to  the  Muslim 
League  at  Lihore.  on  23d  of  March  1940.  he 
said  "The  Hindus  and  Moslems  belong  to 
different  religious  philosophies,  social  cus- 
toms, literatures.  They  neither  intermarry 
nor  interdinc  and  Indeed  they  belong  to  two 
different  civilizations  which  are  based  on 
conflicting  ideas  and  conceptions.  •  •  •  To 
yoke  together  two  such  nations  under  a  sin- 
gle state,  one  as  a  numerical  minority,  the 
othec  as  a  majority,  must  lead  to  growing 
discontent  and  final  destruction  of  any 
fabric  that  may  be  so  built  up  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  a  state." 

There  were  others  who  had  had  the  same 
vlFlon  of  Pakistan  As  early  as  1883.  Sir 
Syed  Ahmed  Khan,  one  of  the  earliest  lead- 
ers of  Moslems  in  that  area,  spoke  in 
prophetic  terms  of  differences  of  race  and 
creed,  and  distinctions  of  caste,  "vhlch 
formed  an  Important  element  in  the  socio- 
political life  of  India,  and  influenced  her 
inhabitants  In  matters  connected  with  the 
administration  and  welfare  of  the  country 
at  large.  He  pointed  out  that  the  larger 
community  would  totally  override  the  In- 
terests of  the  smaller  conimunlty. 
In  1887  he  said: 

"Now  suppose  that  all  the  English  were 
to  leave  India — then  who  would  be  the  rulers 
of  India?  Is  It  possible  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances two  nations — the  Moslems  and 
the  Hindus — could  sit  on  the  same  throne 
and  remain  equal  in  power?  To  hope  that 
both  could  remain  equal  is  to  desire  the  Im- 
poeslble  and  the  Inconceivable." 

There  were  many  who  labored  In  this 
cause.  My  revered  father.  In  1906.  led  a 
deputation  to  the  then  Viceroy  of  India, 
Lord  Mlnto.  to  express  the  need  for  the 
speclflc  protection  of  Mo.<;lems  and  for  sepa- 
rate electorates  through  which  Moslems 
would  elect  their  own  representatives. 

The  great  poet-philosopher  of  Pakistan. 
Iqbal.  In  his  presidential  address  to  the  Mus- 
lim League  In  1930.  had  the  vision  to  pro- 
phecy: 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  Punjab.  North- 
west Frontier  Province.  Bind,  and  Baluchis- 
tan amalgamated  into  a  single  state.  Self- 
govenunent  within  the  British  Empire  or 
without  the  British  Empire,  the  formation  of 
a  consolidated  northwest  Indian  Moslem 
state  appears  to  me  to  be  the  final  destiny  of 
the  Moslems." 

The  ceaseless  efforts  of  the  Moslem  leaders 
and.  more  Importantly,  the  will  of  the  Mos- 
lem people,  reached  fruition  on  August  14, 
1947.  On  the  Indian  subcontinent,  on  that 
day,  two  new  states  were  born,  India  and 
Pakistan. 

In  the  Inscrutable  ways  of  providence, 
Pakistan  thus  emerged  as  the  culmination  of 
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the  first  Impact  of  Islam  on  the  subcontinent 
In  the  year  A.D.  712,  when  an  expedition, 
under  the  well -known  general.  Muhamed 
Ben  Quaslm.  landed  in  Slnd  and  conquered 
It  in  the  name  of  the  Caliphate.     This  early 


The  facts  In  this  case  are  relatively  sim- 
ple, and  they  are  particularly  pertinent  to 
the  general  subject  we  are  discussing  today, 
because  the  United  Nations  has  played  a 
very  large   but,   so  far.   unsuccessful  role   In 


influence  was  followed  by  further  Invasions     efforts  to  settle  this  dispute 


from  the  north,  resulting  finally  In  the 
establishment  of  the  Mogul  Empire  In  1536. 
Then  came  the  quest  of  European  explorers 
and  adventurers  for  India,  the  expeditions 
to  find  the  land  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and 
by  accident,  the  great  continent  of  Amer- 
ica was  thus  dlaoovered  India,  or  Industan. 
as  It  was  then  called,  has  always  been  on  the 
European  horizon  a  land  of  m>'stery,  of  un- 
told riches,  eminently  desirable. 

Meanwhile,  through  the  migration  of  Mus- 
lim peoples  across  north  Africa  and  Into 
southwestern  Europe,  through  manifold 
contacts  during  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
and  In  many  other  ways.  Islam  had  profound 
Influences  on  the  development  of  Western 
Europe&n  civilization.  But  those  same  In- 
fluences, through  the  many  streams  of  Arab 
and  Muslim  culture  which  made  their  way 
to  the  subcontinent  from  earliest  times, 
throiugh  Iran,  through  central  Asia,  and 
Turklstan,  across  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  provided  the  roots  for  the  na- 
tional civilization  of  Pakistan.  They  ex- 
plain her  close  affinity  with  other  Muslim 
countries,  especially  those  of  the  Middle 
East. 

In  general  and  rather  obvious  terms,  one 
might  say  that  Pakistan  adheres  to  a  foreign 
|x>llcy  ot  malice  toward  none  and  friendship 
toward  all. 

This  baste  philosophy  characterizes  our 
attitude  toward  our  neighbor.  India.  Oc- 
cupying a  relatively  smaller  part  of  the  sub- 
continent, bordering  upon  and  divided  by 
the  territories  of  that  country.  It  Is  obvious 
that  relations  with  India  must  play  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  foreign  policy  of  Pakis- 
tan. 

Although  our  relations  with  that  country 
have  Improved  somewhat  in  recent  months, 
there  Is  as  yet  no  real  trust  between  the  two 
countries.  Some  problems  have  been  re- 
solved by  mutual  agreement  For  example, 
the  borders  between  India  and  east  and  west 
Pakistan  have  been  demarcated  successfully, 
except  for  one  or   two  outstanding  areas. 

We  are  also  fairly  well  along  the  way  to- 
ward settlement  of  the  rankling  dispute 
concerning  disposition  of  the  Indus  River 
waters.  This  problem  is  of  vital  concern  to 
Pakistan  as  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
survival  of  almost  half  the  population  of  our 
country.  The  lives  of  this  large  proportion 
of  our  people,  farmers  living  In  the  Indus 
Basin,  depend  upon  the  waters  of  that  river 
for  the  irrigation  of  their  lands. 

Thanks  to  good  will  on  both  sides,  thanks 
also  to  the  untiring  patience  and  skill  of 
Mr.  Eugene  Black.  President  of  the  World 
Bank,  the  basic  outlines  for  a  settlement 
have  been  determined.  One  may  hope  that, 
despite  remaining  Impediments,  a  final  set- 
tlement win  soon  be  signed,  by  which,  with 
the  expenditure  of  about  $1,000  million 
(nearly  5,000  new  French  francs),  a  new  be- 
ginning could  be  made  in  the  cooperative 
sharing  by  neighbors  of  the  bounty  of  nature. 
Gratitude  must  also  be  expressed  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  West  Germany.  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  whose  generous  financial 
support  not  only  will  greatly  facilitate  but 
has.  In  fact,  been  the  prime  factor  In  the 
negotiation  of  a  settlement. 

The  most  Important  and  urgent  of  out- 
standing Issues  between  India  and  Pakistan 
Is  the  problem  of  Kashmir,  which  continues 
to  plague  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  to  embitter  feelings  on  both  sides 
of  the  border.  Until  there  Is  an  equitable 
solution  of  this  problem,  there  can  be  little 
hope  of  establishing  a  lasting  foundation  for 
mutual  confidence  and  fruitful  cooperation. 


Kashmir  U  equal  in  area  to  Holland.  Bel- 
glum.  Denmark.  Austria,  and  Albania  put 
together.  Its  population  is  41^  million, 
which  Is  greater  than  the  population  of 
many  member  States  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  Its  people  in 
the  entire  State,  78  percent,  and  In  the  Prov- 
ince of  Kashmir  alone.  93  percent,  are  linked 
by  blood,  culture,  and  economic  ties  with 
the  people  of  Pakistan;  In  fact,  they  are  part 
of  the  same  nation.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  have  been  expelled  from  their  homes 
In  the  Indian-occupied  area  of  Kashmir,  and, 
although  some  of  them  have  been  Integrated 
Into  the  Pakistan  economy,  many  others  are 
still  living  as  wards  of  the  Pakistan  Gov- 
ernment in  refugee  campts  along  the  border. 

We  do  not  say  that  for  these  reasons 
Kashmir  should  be  given  to  Pakistan,  but 
we  do  say  that  the  people  of  the  area  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  decide  where 
they  want  to  belong.  This  principle  was 
implicit  in  the  partition  of  the  Indo-Pakls- 
tan subcontinent,  and  it  was  accepted  by 
both  India  and  Pakistan  on  the  basis  of 
Sectu-lty  Council  resolutions  dated  August 
13.  1948.  and  January  5.  1949. 

It  Is  thus  an  International  agreement 
which  has  to  be  upheld.  In  order  to  Imple- 
ment It.  It  Is  necessary  that  both  India  and 
Pakistan  should  withdraw  their  forces  from 
Kashmir,  and  let  the  United  Nations  hold  a 
free,  fair,  and  Impartial  plebiscite  In  accord- 
ance   with   Security    Council    decisions. 

Pakistan  has  shown  its  readiness  to  with- 
draw its  troops  from  Kashmir  as  soon  as 
India  signifies  its  willingness  to  do  likewise. 
But  India  has  not  done  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  used  every  means  and  adopted 
every  strategem  to  consolidate  Its  hold  on 
the  territory,  perhaps  In  the  hope  that  the 
passage  of  time  would  lend  legitimacy  to  its 
occupation  of  Kashmir.  It  Is  not  the  pass- 
age of  time,  however,  but  the  forces  of  Jus- 
tice, and  sanity,  and  good  will  that  must 
solve  the  problem.  It  Is  our  earnest  hope 
that  these  forces  will  assert  themselves  be- 
fore the  present  situation  results  In  far 
greater  perils. 

Developments  of  the  last  year  or  so  In 
south  Asia  have  made  the  danger  In  this 
situation  even  more  grave.  With  the  seeds 
of  Instability  that  exist  In  this  area,  with 
the  problems  that  It  faces.  It  would  be  sheer 
blindness  not  to  see  that  Kashmir  consti- 
tutes a  huge  gap  in  the  structure  of  world 
peace;  If  it  Is  not  closed,  it  can  only  serve 
as  a  point  of  entry  for  dangers  which  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  control.  Because  of  these 
recent  developments,  a  crop  of  rumors  has 
circulated  around  the  world  to  the  effect  that 
my  Government  might  be  disposed  to  agree 
to  a  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  problem 
on  some  basis,  other  than  that  in  resolutions 
passed  by  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil.    This  Is  not  the  case. 

The  Pakistan  Government,  consistent  with 
Its  constant  support  of  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination for  all  peoples,  everywhere, 
stands  by  those  resolutions,  and  continues 
to  press  for  implementation  of  Security 
Council  decisions;  namely,  that  disposition 
of  the  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  shall  be 
decided  on  the  basis  of  a  free  and  unfettered 
plebiscite  of  the  Kashmiri  people,  wherein 
they  may  decide  for  themselves  v.'hether 
they  wish  to  become  part  of  Pakistan  or  of 
India.  Pakistan  has  accepted  every  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  successive  U.N.  represent- 
atives for  holding  such  a  plebiscite  and  has, 
therefore,  amply  proven  Its  bona  fides.  As 
much  cannot  be  said  for  India  which,  con- 
trary to  U.N.  decisions,  remains  In  control 
of  two-thirds  of  the  state  territory,  has  stead- 


ily been  integrating  this  Intematlonally  dis- 
puted area  Into  India,  and  has  denied  to  the 
people  of  the  area  Its  right  of  self-determi- 
nation. 

Of  our  relations  with  Afghanistan,  which 
borders  Pakistan  on  the  northwest,  I  shall 
say  but  a  few  words.  They  are  not,  unfor- 
tunately, as  happy  as  they  might  be,  al- 
though from  a  rational  point  of  view,  they 
should  be  easy  to  improve,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue our  endeavors  to  do  so. 

For  some  time  past,  leaders  of  Afghanistan 
have  been  making  claims  which  amount 
either  to  asking  for  a  portion  of  Pakistan,  or 
having  the  right  to  Interfere  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  Pakistan.  Such  claims  are  quite 
Intolerable  to  us,  and  yet  they  have  been 
vociferously  supported  by  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  can  orUy  be  Interpreted 
as  part  of  an  effort  to  aggravate  tensions  in 
that  part  of  the  world  and.  In  turn,  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  age-old  ambition  of  domina- 
ting the  subcontinent,  and  areas  around  it. 

With  Iran,  Pakistan's  neighbor  to  the 
west,  our  relations  are  of  the  very  warmest 
and  we  have  the  most  brotherly  and  affec- 
tionate feelings  for  the  sovereign  and  peo- 
ple of  that  country. 

This  leads  me  to  consideration  of  Pakistan's 
participation  in  mutual  security,  or  defense, 
pacts,  a  type  of  international  organization 
which  has  come  to  play  a  decisively  im- 
portant role,  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
In  the  prevention  of  war  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  p»eace. 

Such  organizations  are,  of  course,  entirely 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  and  are.  Indeed,  en- 
visaged In  the  charter  of  that  Organiza- 
tion. Article  51.  for  example,  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  charter  "•  •  •  precludes  the 
existence  of  regional  arrangements  or  agen- 
cies for  dealing  with  such  matters  relating  to 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  as  are  appropriate  for  regional 
action  •  •  *." 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  state  that 
these  mutual  security  pacts,  of  the  type  to 
which  Pakistan  adheres,  are  purely  defensive 
in  character,  and  I  do  so  only  because  there 
are  others  who  still  charge  on  occasion,  quite 
falsely,  that  they  are  aggressive. 

As  defensive  pacts  they  supplement  the 
United  Nations,  and  It  may  be  said  that 
they  help  remedy  some  of  the  weaknesses 
of  that  Organization,  as  for  example.  If  the 
Security  Council  were  slow  to  act,  or  acted 
Indecisively,  or  was  prevented  from  acting 
by  a  veto.  Thus,  the  mutual  security  or- 
ganizations may  be  compared  to  the  fire 
brigade,  ready  to  go  Into  action  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  in  case  of  need. 

As  a  new  country,  and  like  most  of  the 
20-odd  other  countries  that  have  achieved 
independence  in  the  last  15  years.  Pakistan 
has  suffered  many  growing  pains,  and  has 
been  confronted  with  enormous  problems  of 
I>olitlcal,  economic,  and  social  development. 
We  have  received,  and  are  very  grateful  for, 
but  we  still  need,  a  tremendous  amount  of 
help  from  our  friends  and  well  wishers,  not 
only  technical  assistance  from  national  and 
International  programs,  but  also  In  the  form 
of  a  greatly  Increased  fiow  of  foreign  pri- 
vate capital  Investment,  and  we  have  pro- 
vided assurances  and  guarantees  that  are 
fully  adequate  to  protect  such  Investments. 

During  the  last  year  and  a  half,  under  the 
devoted  leadership  of  President  Mohammad 
Ayub  Khan,  whose  qualities  of  patriotism, 
devotion  to  his  people,  and  greatness  have 
been  compared  to  those  of  General  de  Gaulle, 
and  with  the  overwhelming  supf)ort  of  the 
population,  great  forward  strides  have  been 
taken,  a  new  outlook  achieved,  and  much 
progress  made  toward  solving  the  country's 
problems.  But  continued  progress  depends 
upon   peace,   upon   the  preservation   of  the 
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country's  territorial  Integrity  and  Inde- 
pendence, upon  freedom  to  develop  Its  own 
life  In  Its  own  wny,  and  upon  security  from 
any  threat  of  external  aggression  or  subver- 
sion 

Like  most  countries,  u^e^her  new  or  'Id, 
PaKls'an  does  not.  by  lt.3elf  al-me.  possess  the 
physical  and  material  resources  necessary  to 
pre  .ervp  and  defend  her  freedom  and  security. 
Lifee  other  new  countries,  she  has  had  to 
make  a  very  fundamental  decision  In  the 
development  of  her  foreign  policy.  Some 
countries,  and  It  is  well  fcnown  which  they 
are  have  derided  that  their  Interests  He  In 
striving  to  steer  a  neutral  course  between  the 
two  great  power  blocs  and  thus  gain  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds  But  the  predominant 
opinion  In  Pakistan  believed  that  this  would 
be  .shortsleht*»d  and  opportunistic,  and  we 
made  o'-U-  firm  decision  in  favor  of  the  more 
positive  policy  of  collective  security.  That  Is. 
we  decided  to  share  with  other  Uke-mlnded 
nation.'?,  and  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our 
limited  means.  In  the  great  collective  ta.'k 
of  defending  those  principles  of  freedom, 
democracy,  and  Justice,  to  which  we.  like 
they   are  profoundly  devoted. 

I  have  referred  In  the  course  of  my  remarks 
this  afternoon  to  the  concept  of  Pakistan 
both  as  a  link  or  bridge  between  two  worlds 
and  as  a  bastion  of  defense  athwart  age-old 
routes  of  Invasion.  The  tangible  reality  of 
this  concept  is  to  be  found  In  Pakistan's 
participation  In  the  Central  Treaty  Organi- 
zation (CENTO)  on  the  one  hand,  and  In 
the  S'Utheast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
(SEA TO  I  on  the  other,  botii  of  them  being 
mutual  security  organizations,  strictly  de- 
fensive. In  keeping  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  not  aimed  at  any  one. 
,  Through  its  membership  in  CENTO,  the 
jfarmer  Baghdad  Pact.  Pakistan  Is  allied  for 
collective  defense  with  Iran,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Although  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  participates  In 
much  of  the  work  of  CENTO.  Is  not  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  that  organization, 
Pakistan  is  allied  with  the  United  States  In 
a  mutual  a&sistance  agreement  and  also 
through  the  membership  of  both  In  SEA  TO, 
the  other  members  of  that  organization  be- 
ing Australia,  France,  New  Zealand,  the 
Philippines.  Thailand,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

CENTO  and  SEATO.  taken  together,  thus 
form  a  vast  defensive  network  that  stretches 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Mediterranean  and. 
lir.kfYl  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
g.i:.;/a:;on  (NATO),  literally  circles  the 
globe. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Pakistan  and 
the  United  Kingdom  are  the  only  two  coun- 
tries that  are  members  both  of  CENTO  and 
of  SEATO.  Geographically,  of  course,  Paki- 
stan's situation  as  a  member  of  both  organi- 
zations Is  entirely  unique,  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  she  Is  a  link,  and.  If  I  may  say  so. 
a  strong  one.  In  the  free  world's  chain  of 
defense. 

The  world's  statesmen  had  much  right  to 
think  when  they  founded  the  United  Nations 
In  1945,  that  It  would  prove  capable,  as  a 
worldwide  collective  security  organization,  of 
assuring  perpetual  peace.  It  has.  certainly, 
done  a  very  great  deal  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  armed  connict  and.  when  conflict 
has  occurred  to  limit  It  from  spreading,  and 
bring  It  to  an  end.  The  organization  has 
not  so  far,  however,  proved  Itself  capable  of 
rooting  out  the  causes  of  tensions  among  the 
great  powers,  particularly  between  the  super- 
powers, or  of  eliminating  those  tensions.  It 
has  n  )t,  on  the  other  hand.  In  any  conceiv- 
able way.  aggravated  them  and,  although 
certain  matters  that  divide  the  powers  do  not 
come  before  the  United  Nations,  niany  others 
do.  This  is  in  itself  a  very  good  thing  be- 
cause, at  the  very  least,  much  light  Is  thrown 
upon   problems    by   debate,    resolutions    and 


naany  unofficial  contacts,  and  the  powers 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  If  they  fall 
to  comprehend  the  force  of  world  opinion 
thus  expressed,  and  try  to  adjust  their 
policies  accordingly. 

Although,  unfortunately,  not  all  of  the 
free  and  Independent  nations  of  the  world 
have  as  yet  become  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Organization  is  nearly  a  uni- 
versal one.  As  such.  It  reflects  the  world  as 
It  Is  In  reality,  and  not.  Ideally,  the  world 
that  all  of  us.  who  are  laborers  In  the  vine- 
yards of  diplomacy,  hope  that  it  will  some 
day  become. 

The  situation  of  Pakistan  In  the  United 
Nations  Is  somewhat  unique.  As  an  Asian 
coiintry,  among  the  flrst  to  achieve  freedom 
after  the  last  war,  we  are  a  member  of  the 
Asian-African  group  of  29  countries  In  the 
United  Nations.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
also  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
group,  and  of  the  CENTO  and  SEATO 
groups. 

There  Is  one  characteristic  that  dlstln- 
gtilshes  these  various  groups,  as  well  as  the 
Latin  American  group  of  20  countries,  from 
the  Eastern  European  group  of  member 
states.  This  latter  group.  It  may  be  said 
objectively.  Is  more  highly  Integrated;  it  Is 
monolithic,  and  members  of  It  tend  to  par- 
ticipate In  United  Nations  debates  and  vote 
on  resolutions  as  a  bloc,  following  the  lead 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  Is  not  the  case  with  the  other  groups. 
They  reflect  varying  degrees  of  homogeneity 
and  organization.  Thus,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can group  Is  quite  highly  organized  and 
homcgeneous,  while  the  Aslan-Afrlran  group 
Is  not  so  much  so.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note. 
In  passing,  that  these  two  groups,  which 
share  many  problems,  ideals  and  aspirations, 
together  accoimt  for  49  votes  In  the  United 
Nations,  or  better  than  a  majority  of  the 
total  membership.  The  outstanding  charac- 
teristic of  all  these  groups  Is  that  there  Is 
complete  Independence  of  position,  and  free- 
dom of  expression,  within  them.  Individual 
members  of  these  groups  do  not  always 
speak  and  vote  the  same  way,  Indeed  they 
may  find  themselves  at  opposite  poles  on 
particular  Issues. 

As  a  participant  In  the  work  of  various 
groups.  Pakistan  Is  thus  able  to  maintain 
its  own  independent  policy.  The  position 
It  takes,  and  the  votes  It  casts,  are  based  on 
principle,  on  conscience,  and  on  the  prag- 
matic factors  of  Its  relationships.  Including 
Its  defensive  alliances,  with  the  various 
countries  of  the  world,  within  as  well  as 
outside  the  United  Nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pakistan  Is  a  Moslem 
cotmtry.  with  Its  long  tradiUon  of  Islamic 
culture,  and  close  afHllations  with  other 
Moslem  peoples,  wherever  they  may  be.  It 
Is  an  Asian  country,  it  Is  a  country  that  has 
but  recently  won  Its  freedom  from  alien 
rule,  and  it  is  an  underdeveloped  country, 
struggling  desperately  to  overcome  the  handi- 
caps of  disease.  Ignorance,  and  poverty.  For 
these  reasons  one  expects,  and  quite  cor- 
rectly, that.  In  the  conduct  of  Its  foreign 
relations.  Including  Its  participation  In  the 
United  Nations,  Pakistan's  policies  and  posi- 
tions are  very  likely  to  be  similar  to  those  ad- 
vanced by  other  countries  In  a  comparable 
situation.  This  Is  particularly  true  with  re- 
gard to  Issues  of  direct  and  vital  concern 
to  all  such  countries,  for  example,  those  con- 
cerned with  human  rights,  the  fundamental 
freedoms,  and  economic,  political,  and  social 
advancement. 

The  number  of  subjects  dealt  with  In  the 
United  Nations  Is  large  and  varied,  and  It  Is 
natural  that  Pakistan  should  devote  a  major 
share  of  Its  attention  to  those  which  directly 
reflect  its  own  particular  situation.  Among 
these  are  the  economic  subjects,  the  im- 
portance of  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
One  has  only  to  recall  that  60  of  the  82  Mem- 


ber States  of  the  United  Nations  have  an 
average  annual  Income  of  $120  (600  new 
French  francs)  per  person,  while  the  average 
for  more  highly  developed  countries  Is  $S00 
(4.000  new  French  francs)  annually.  This 
disparity  creates  many  strains  and  tensions, 
and  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  dangers 
Inherent  In  the  situation  are  more  explosive 
than  those  of  the  cold  war. 

There  are  many  factors,  of  course,  which 
militate  against  the  Improvement  of  living 
standards.  One  of  the  most  Important,  I 
mention  It  for  Illustration,  Is  fluctuation  In 
the  prlc«s  of  commodities,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  debate  at  the  United 
Nations. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
sharp  decline  In  the  prices  of  exported  raw 
materials,  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
balance,  prices  of  Imported  manufactured 
goods  have  registered  a  steady  rise.  The  fall 
of  export  prices,  combined  with  the  rise  of 
import  prices,  has  resulted  In  a  loss  of  Im- 
port capacity  equivalent  to  about  one-sixth 
of  the  ofQclal  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
holdings  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
This  amounts  to  about  6  years'  lending  to 
them  by  the  World  Bank,  or  to  give  it  Its 
correct  title,  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Envelopment,  and  Paki- 
stan, like  other  underdeveloped  countries, 
has  suffered  severely  from  this  situation. 

In  efforts  to  find  remedies  for  this  very 
serious  situation,  which  has  Jeopardized  the 
development  programs  of  all  of  the  under- 
developed countrlea.  Pakistan  played  a  lead- 
ing role  It  Joined  with  other  delegaUons 
in  Introducing,  at  the  last  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  a  resolution  which  looks 
toward  the  establishment  of  machinery, 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  help  offset  the  effects  of  large  fluc- 
tuations In  convmodlty  prices  on  balances  of 
payments.  This  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  there 
win  develop  from  this  beginning,  a  more 
concerted  and  effective  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  principles  of  respect  for  human  rights 
and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all.  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion,  and  the  principles  of  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  peoples,  are  flrmly 
established  In  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
and  Pakistan  has  always  been  a  strong 
champion  of  those  principles  at  meetings 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  other  United 
Natloris  bodies.  Thxis.  we  have  worked  to 
overcome  the  denial  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,  to  which  peoples  of 
Indo-Paklstan  origin,  and  their  African 
brethren,  are  subjected  In  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  We  have  also  encouraged  the 
right  of  self-determination  for  the  emerging 
nations  of  the  great  African  Continent  who 
have  been  subjected  to  foreign  rule. 

Nationalism  Is  a  force  that  may  tend  grad- 
ually to  lose  some  of  Its  vigor  In  the  older 
countries,  but  It  Is  a  vital  t&cUyr  among  the 
newer  countries,  particularly  those  that  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  express  the  right  of 
self-determination  guaranteed  In  the  charter. 
As  a  new  country  Itself.  Pakistan  under- 
stands and  sympathizes  with  the  great  wave 
of  nationalism  which  has  swept  through  all 
of  Asia  during  the  past  decade  and  a  half, 
and  Is  now  so  rapidly  overflowing  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa.  We  see  In  the  emereence  of 
newly  Independent  states  in  the  world,  the 
fulfillment  of  the  aspirations  of  remaining 
peoples,  an  essential  aspect  of  efforts  to  es- 
tablish lasting  peace. 

Pakistan  feels  the  deepest  sense  of  shock 
and  grief  at  the  loss  of  human  life,  the 
large-scale  arrests,  and  the  virtual  reign  of 
terror  In  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  recent 
weeks.  This  situation  Is  the  direct  and  In- 
evitable result  of  the  systematic  denial  of 
himian  rights  in  the  Union,  and  the  Union 
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Government's  avowed  policies  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  segregation,  known  as 
apartheid. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  conditions 
In  South  Africa  today  constitute  a  threat  to 
International  peace.  No  policies  of  any  gov- 
ernment that  are  so  ob-.  lously  and  so  defi- 
nitely contrary  to  the  great,  sweeping  forces 
of  history,  can  possibly  hide  behind  the 
cloak  of  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  do- 
mestic Jurisdiction."  No  situation  as  ex- 
plosive as  this  one  can  possibly  be  brushed 
aside,  or  forgotten.  In  any  period  of  momen- 
tary calm,  or  because  of  preoccupation  with 
other,  seemingly  more  Important  events. 

For  such  reasons  as  these.  Pakistan  consid- 
ered It  essential  to  Join  recently  with  the 
other  twenty-eight  members  of  the  Asian- 
African  group  In  requesting  an  urgent  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
to  discuss  this  situation,  and  to  take  such 
practical  stepx?  as  might  be  feasible  and  ap- 
propriate to  deal  with  It.  Unfortunately. 
there  Is  not  much  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. CM"  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole,  can 
do,  so  long  as  the  government  of  South 
Africa  Is  blind  to  all  elemental  considera- 
tions of  humanity  and  Justice,  and  so  long 
as  It  Is  heedless  of  the  powerful  voice  of 
world  public  opinion,  as  It  is  expressed 
through  the  United  Nations,  and  without  a 
single  dissenting  voice  from  any  part  of  the 
world 

Fortunately,  there  are  courageous  voices 
still  to  be  heard  In  the  Union,  and  we  must 
all  hope  that  they  will  be  listened  to.  and 
that  this  foul  and  frightful  blot  on  the 
oontem.parary  International  scene  will  soon 
be  erased. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  valid 
ground  for  misunderstanding  about  our  po- 
sition In  the  United  Nations  with  regard  to 
Algeria. 

On  the  one  hand,  although  widely  sepa- 
rated geographically  from  that  area,  we  have, 
very  naturally,  close  reelings  of  kinship  with 
the  Moslems  there.  Also,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  we  are  deeply  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  that  Is  embodied 
In  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  very  deep- 
est re8i>ect  and  admiration  for  Prance,  and 
fcM-  the  great  contributions  France  has  made 
to  humanity.  We  consider  ourselves  to  be 
allied  with  France,  as  Indeed  we  are  In 
SEATO.  and  It  must  be  stated  In  the  most 
categorical  terms,  that  our  position  on  this 
question  Is  not  directed  in  any  vray  against 
France  or  French  Interests.  We  are  for 
France  but  we  axe  also  for  self-determina- 
tion for  Algeria.  Our  position  has  been  jx>8l- 
tlve.  but  It  has  also  been  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory. 

In  the  light  of  our  firm  and  definite  policy 
of  suppcwt  for  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation, It  has  seemed  to  us  axiomatic  that 
this  principle  should  provide  the  basis  for 
solution  of  the  Algerian  problem.  Accord- 
ingly, we  welcomed  most  sincerely  President 
de  Gaulle's  historic  statement  of  Septem- 
ber 16,  1959.  as  a  great  landmark  in  the 
evolution  of  French  policy  toward  Algeria 
As  I  said  at  the  United  Nations  last  Decem- 
ber, we  believe  that  recognition  of  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  the  people  of  Al- 
geria marked  a  great  advance  from  previous 
positions  and  opened  the  path  to  a  solution 
of  the  problem. 

There  have  been  ups  and  downs  In  the 
situation  since  then  and  deep  cleavages  still 
exist,  but  we  venture  to  hope  that  President 
de  Gaulle's  statement  will  continue  to  stand 
as  a  beacon  Illuminating  the  future  of  Al- 
geria, and  that  the  light  of  peace,  harmony, 
and  Justice  will  soon  be  restca-ed  to  that 
land. 

The  Issue  of  disarmament  Is  a  major  one 
dividing  the  free  worM  from  the  Cjmmunlst 


■w'^'rld.  but  disarmament  has  long  sa.ce 
ceased  to  be  an  issue  which  concern.^  only 
the  big  ix>wers.  As  it  was  in  the  days  oJ 
the  League  of  Nations,  so  it  is  today;  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  an  equal  stake  m 
the  achievement  of  an  effective  disarmament 
system,  because  without  such  a  syst«m.  there 
can  be  no  real  and  lasting  peace. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  sets  forth  the 
objective  In  the  following  words:  "to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
International  peace  and  security  with  the 
least  diversion  for  armaments  of  the  world's 
human  and  economic  resources."  This 
quotation  calls  attention  not  only  to  the 
quest  for  peace  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  burden  or  armaments  Is  a  crushing  one. 
The  diversion  for  armaments  of  the  world's 
human  and  economic  resources  Is  enormous, 
of  course,  and  It  Is  evident  that  this  great 
wealth  spent  on  armaments  means  Just 
that  much  less  available.  In  our  interde- 
pendent world,  for  the  relief  of  human  suf- 
fering, to  combat  Illiteracy  for  economic 
development  and,  generally,  to  raise  living 
standards  throughout  the  world. 

For  many  years,  no  appreciable  progress 
was  made  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
effective  disarmament  system,  despite  ex- 
haustive efforts.  Positions  were  rigid,  and 
new  Ideas  were  greeted  with  coolness,  or  re- 
jected out  of  hand.  In  recent  months,  how- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  some  ground  for 
hoping  that  the  situation  Is  Improving. 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  meeting  Intermittently  at  Geneva  for 
nearly  2  years,  and  have  recently  been  In 
session  there,  In  an  effort  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  explosions.  We 
must  guard  against  wishful  thinking,  but 
some  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  In 
these  negotlaatlons  and  meanwhile.  It  Is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  powers  concerned 
In  those  meetings  have  voluntarily  siis- 
pended  nuclear  tests  for  the  time  being. 

The  Injurious  effects  of  radioactive  fall- 
out on  living  organisms.  It  may  be  said,  is  a 
matter  of  special  concern  to  us.  because 
part  of  Pakistan  lies  In  the  belt  of  greatest 
concentration  of  such  fallout,  and  rice,  the 
staple  food  of  the  majority  of  our  popula- 
tion, absorbs  radioactive  substances  to  a 
much  larger  extent   than  other  crops. 

At  the  General  Assembly  meeting  last  fall. 
Pakistan  supported  a  resolution  which.  In 
effect,  endorsed  the  establishment  of  the 
Ten  Nation  Committee  agreed  to  earlier  by 
the  Great  Powers,  called  upon  governments 
to  make  every  effort  to  achieve  a  construc- 
tive solution  of  the  problem  of  disarmament, 
and  expressed  the  hop>e  that  measures  lead- 
ing toward  the  goal  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  International 
control  would  be  worked  out  In  detail  and 
agreed  upon  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

This  resolution  passed  the  Assembly 
unanimously,  a  somewhat  rare  event  In  the 
annals  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Ten 
Nation  Coirunlttee  has  recently  been  meet- 
ing at  Geneva.  These  negotiations  have  not, 
however,  fulfilled  the  expectations  that  one 
might  have  had  the  right  to  expect,  Judging 
from  last  autumn's  meetings  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  and  this  failiu-e 
so  far  of  the  governments  represented  at 
Geneva  must  inevitably  disappoint  other 
countries.  At  the  same  time  defeatism  will 
not  serve  any  useful  purpose,  and  one  is  still 
permitted  to  hoi>e.  despite  the  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  the  problems  Involved, 
that  the  groundwork  laid  at  Geneva,  and 
even  In  earlier  years,  will  lead,  at  the  forth- 
coming summit  meeting,  to  some  basic 
agreement  on  principles  at  least,  which  may 
thereafter  be  worked  out  In  detail,  and  sub- 
mitted In  due  time  to  the  United  Nations. 

Diplomacy,  whether  It  Is  practiced  at  s-.im- 
mlt   meetings   or   at    the   United    Nations,    is 


11' >i  .-itter  all  so  very  different  frc«n  any 
cjther  iispect  of  human  affairs.  Good  will. 
friendship  patience,  and  tenacity,  a  measure 
of  optimism  a  dash  of  common  sense,  and  a 
bit  ot  humor,  all  help  to  smooth  mans  rough 
road  toward  peace  and  freedom. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. Like  any  other  human  organization, 
it  is  not  perfect.  It  has  defects,  fault*,  and 
weaknesses.  It  has  not  always  been  success- 
ful in  solving  the  problems  confronting  It. 
But  In  the  last  analysis  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive to  it.  Perhaps  the  major  purpose  It 
serves  Is  to  concentrate  world  attention  on 
danger  spots;  In  this  way  it  helps  to  avoid 
explosive  situations  or.  where  such  situations 
exist  to  prevent  them  from  leading  to  wide- 
spread. International,  conflict. 

The  United  Nations  Is  also  a  great  center 
for  harmonizing  relations  among  nations.  It 
Is  a  sort  of  marketplace  of  the  world,  where 
presidents  and  prime  ministers,  foreign 
ministers  and  ambassadors,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, not  otherwise  provided  on  such  a 
scale,  to  meet  and  discuss  problems  of  mu- 
tual concern.  'Very  often,  when  they  have 
presented  their  respective  countries"  Ideas 
and  points  of  view,  and  discussed  and 
thrashed  them  out  In  a  friendly  way.  agree- 
ment is  reached.  That,  after  all,  Is  what  the 
United  Nations  exists  for;  to  provide  a  forum 
for  discussion,  and  through  discussion  to 
reach  agreement.  By  mutual  agreement 
alone  can  peace  and  the  advancement  of 
human  welfare  be  attained. 


The  Prince  Alt  Khan 
(Biographical  sketch) 

His  Excellency  the  Prince  Aly  Kahn  was 
born  In  Turin.  Italy,  on  June  13,  1911.  His 
early  education  was  under  Swiss  tutors,  and 
later  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London. 

He  served  as  a  secretary  to  what  was  then 
the  Indian  delegation  to  the  Second  Round 
Table  Conference,  called  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, to  discuss  constitutional  reforms 
for  India. 

When  the  Second  World  War  broke  out  In 
1939  he  Joined  the  Foreign  Legion  of  the 
French  Army  and  served  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant In  the  6th  Regiment  until  the  fall 
of  Prance.  After  the  occupation  of  France 
by  Germany,  Prince  Aly  Khan  Joined  the 
British  Army  and  served  in  the  British 
Htissar  Regiment  called  the  Royal  Wiltshire 
Yeomanry  and  reached  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

During  the  final  phase  of  the  war  Prince 
Aly  Khan  was  attached  to  the  U.S.  Army 
and  served  In  the  6th  U.S.  Army  Group 
which  carried  out  the  second  invasion,  land- 
ing In  the  south  of  France  In  August  1944 
(under  the  command  of  Gen.  Jacob  L. 
Devers) . 

During  his  military  service  Prince  Aly 
Khan  was  decorated  several  times.  He  was 
awarded  the  U.S.  Army  Bronze  Star;  and 
by  Prance  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palms 
(order  of  the  army)  and  the  French  Legion 
of  Honour  (officer). 

After  the  close  of  the  war.  the  advancing 
years  of  His  Highness  the  late  Aga  Khan 
made  It  necessary  for  Prince  Aly  Khan  to 
remain  at  his  disposal  to  carry  out  mis- 
sions   for   him    In    the    Near    and    Par   East. 

He  Is  at  present  the  Colonel  Ccanmandant 
of  the  4th  Cavalry  in  the  Pakistan  Army. 

Since  1958  he  Is  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenlp>otentlary  and  Permanent 
Representative  of  Pakistan  to  the  United 
Nations;  he  was  Chairman  of  Pakistan  Dele- 
gation to  the  13th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly;  he  was  elected  vice  president  of 
the  13th  session  of  the  General  A'^sembly; 
elected  Vice  Chairman  of  United  Nations 
Pp&<e  Observation  Commission  In  1959;  he 
Is  representative  of  Pakistan  to  the  Geneva 
Office  of  the  United  Nations. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  ROAD  AT  WHITES 
BRANCH.  GRAPEVINE  RESERVOIR. 
TEX. 

Mr      IK.ARD        Mr.     Fpeaker,     I     ask 

iLnanimou.s  con.«ent  for  the  immf^cliatp 
consideration  of  the  bill  -  H,R  2178  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Armv  ig 
make  certain  changes  in  the  road  at 
Whites  Branch,  Grapevine  Reservoir, 
Tex 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

B-:  It  enacted  bj  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secret. iry  ^i  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  or  Engii.eers.  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  e'.evate,  relocate,  or  make  such 
other  ch.anges  <xa  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  the  road  at  Whites  Branch,  Grapevine 
Reservoir.  Texas,  will  at  all  times  be  above 
the  water   level  of  such  reservoir. 

With  the  followinE:  committee  amend- 
ment ; 

Page  1.  l;:.e  7  alter  times"  strike  out  the 
balance  of  the  line  and  insert  '"be  above 
elevatijn  565  0  feet  above  mean  sea  level." 

•  Sec  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
apprupriated  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act." 

Th^:-  comm.ittee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  THE  CITY  OP 
LITTLE   ROCK.   AP.K. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  bill  »S.  3319 » 
to  authorize  the  Admu.istrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  rei.'a.^-'  the  recapture 
provi.mon.s  cnn-amed  in  the  conveyance 
of  certain  i  eal  property  to  the  city  of 
Li^'le  Rock.  Ark.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tho  c: •■. k  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

I  he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requ* -,t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  ^ 

Mr.  PELLY  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  if  he  ha.s  cleared  this  with  the 
minority  side? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Tex  •  -      I  have. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  with  la  a  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Th»  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
•ubparagraph  numbered  (2)  of  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  military  and  nonmllltary  activities  of 
the  War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1937,  and  for  other  purposes,"* 
approved  May  15,  1936  (49  Stat.  1292),  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  execute  and  de- 
liver  to  the   city  of   Little  Rock.  Arkansas. 


w-.thoi;t  conslderat'-on.  such  Instrument  as 
he  shall  determine  to  be  required  to  release 
etTectively  to  that  city  all  right,  title,  and  In- 
terest heretof  ire  reserved  to  the  United 
Strifes  fir  any  department  or  agency  thereof 
::.  '  r  f.:'h  respect  to  the  land  described  In 
section  2  of  that  Act  |49  Stat.  1292-1293)  In 
compliance  with  the  condition  Imposed  by 
that  subparagraph. 

Passed  the  Senate  June  22.  1960. 

Attest:  FiLTON  M  Johnson. 

Secretary. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HARPERS  FEI  RY  NATIONAL 

Mf  )NUMENT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10831  >  to 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  certain 
lands  for  addition  to  Harpers  Ferry  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  GROS?.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman the  cost  and  the  purpose  of  the 
bUl? 

Mr.  STAGGEIiS.  ITie  cost  of  it  as  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  $300,000.  I  Introduced  the  bill  at 
the  request  of  the  Department.  I 
should  like  to  explain  just  a  little  bit  of 
the  background,  if  I  may. 

This  is  meritorius  legislation.  Elvery 
schoolchild  in  America  has  read  and 
studied  about  Harpers  Ferry.  A  na- 
tional monument  is  already  established 
and  is  in  operation  in  the  locality. 

This  30  acres  could  not  be  obtained 
at  the  time  of  the  CHriginal  purchase  of 
the  land  for  the  Harpers  Ferry  National 
Monument  because  Storer  College,  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  for  colored 
students,  was  then  in  operation. 

In  recent  years,  when  the  schools  in 
our  State  integrated,  it  was  necessary  to 
abandon  Storer  College  and  the  prop- 
erty is  now  for  sale.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  secure  it  at  the  present 
time,  with  all  of  the  buildings,  for  the 
small  simi  of  $300,000. 

These  buildings  on  the  Storer  College 
grounds  may  be  used  for  housing  per- 
sonnel of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
for  training  purposes. 

The  30  acres  of  land  in  question  are 
located  almost  in  the  center  of  the  Har- 
pers Ferry  National  Monument  and  ac- 
quisition is  necessary  to  complete  this 
project.  In  fact,  many  historical  build- 
ings and  outstanding  spots  in  our  history 
are  located  on  the  Storer  College  site, 
including  John  Brown's  Fort  and  the 
Federal  Armory  which  was  seized  by 
John  Brown  in  1859.  George  Washing- 
ton requested  that  moneys  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  building  of  this  historical 
armory. 

If  this  additional  land  is  not  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Government  now,  there 
is  the  danger  that  it  would  be  purchased 


by  private  Interests.  In  the  event  this 
should  occur.  I  am  sure  that  in  later 
years  it  would  cost  our  Government 
many,  many  times  over  the  expenditure 
necessary  today.  And.  as  stated  above, 
in  time  the  land,  of  necessity,  must  be 
acquired  for  completion  of  the  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Monument. 

I  sincerely  believe  it  is  only  wise  and 
using  good  judgment  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation today  and  not  take  the  chance  of 
waiting  to  take  action  on  it  when  we  re- 
turn in  August.  The  Record  will  show 
that  full  hearings  were  held  before  the 
subcommittee  and  approved  by  it.  and 
then  approval  was  granted  by  the  full 
committee.  The  legislation  meets  all 
the  requirements  for  passage  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  which  the  objectors 
require. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  KYL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


CONVEYANCE     OF     LAND     IN     VAN 
BUREN  COUNTY.  IOWA 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3247)  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  9,  1959  i73 
Stat.  473  I .  to  provide  that  p>ayment  for 
the  lands  covered  by  such  act  may  be 
made  on  a  deferred  basis. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  the  bill? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  offer  an  explanation. 

This  is  a  private  bill.  It  is  the  same  as 
a  companion  bill  H.R.  10784.  Introduced 
by  myself  and  which  was  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  the  other 
day  by  unanimous  vote.  It  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  city  of  Keosauqua  to  acquire 
certain  lands  in  negotiation  with  the 
Government  which  can  be  used  as  a  park 
and  for  extertslon  of  sewer  facilities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  ROONEY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  RETURNED 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  resolution  based  on  the  privileges 
of  the  House  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

House  Rjbsolution  598 

That  Senate  Joint  Resolution  217  In  the 
opinion  of  this  House  contravenes  the  first 
clause  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  Is  an  Infringement  of  the  privi- 
leges of  this  House,  and  that  the  said  reso- 
lution be  respectfully  returned  to  the  Senate 
with  a  message  communicating  this  reaolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  the  re.solution? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  This  resolution 
has  the  effect  of  sending  back  to  the  Sen- 
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ate  the  Senate  resolution  in  relation  to 
the  sugar  legislation.  It  states  that  the 
House  respectfully  declines  to  receive  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  involves  revenue  or 
affects  revenue;  and.  under  the  Consti- 
tution, such  legislation  should  originate 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
the  House  will  stand  in  recess  until  11 
o'clock  pjn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  56  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  until 
11  o'clock  p.m 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  11 
o'clock  p.m. 


AUTHORIZING  ACQUISITION  OP 
CERTAIN  LANDS  FOR  ADDITION 
TO  HARPERS  FERRY  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill— H.R.  10831— 
to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  certain 
lands  for  addition  to  Harpers  Ferry  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  read  just  four  lines  from 
the  report: 

H.R.  10831  limits  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  acquisition  of  the 
lands,  interests  in  lands,  and  Improvements 
covered  by  It  to  $300,000.  The  estimated  in- 
vestment to  be  made  In  roads,  trails,  build- 
ings. uUlitles,  and  other  facilities  is  |4,- 
325,800. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  to  fur- 
ther the  commemorative  purpKases  of  the  Act 
of  June  80.  1944  (58  Stat.  645).  by  providing 
historic  properties  and  administrative  facil- 
ities, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  acquire,  in  the  manner  here- 
after stated,  the  Storer  College  site,  the  origi- 
nal site  of  John  Brown's  "Fort"  and  the  old 
Federal  armory,  comprising  altogether  ap- 
proximately thirty  acres,  for  addition  to 
Harpers  Perry  National  Monument. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  accept  the  conveyance  of  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  trustees  of  Storer  College 


ui  and  to  the  lands  and  Improvement*  In 
Harpers  Perry.  West  Virginia,  granted  to  their 
predecessors  for  educational  purposes  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  the  Act  of  December  16. 
1868  (15  Stat.  266).  upon  payment  to  said 
trustees  of  not  more  than  the  current  fair 
market  value  of  the  improveme'^ts  located 
upon  such  lands.  The  Secretary  may  also 
purchase  lands.  Interests  therein,  and  Im- 
provements thereon,  wlUch  lands  were  grant- 
ed to  the  trustees  of  Storer  College  pursuant 
to  such  Act  of  1868  and  subsequently  were 
alienated  by  the  trustees:  Provided,  That  he 
may  pay  not  In  excess  of  the  amount  paid 
therefor  by  the  then  owners  plus  the  cost  of 
existing  Improvements  placed  thereon  by 
them.  and.  In  no  event  may  he  pay  more  than 
the  current  fair  market  value.  The  Secre- 
tary may  also  purchase  from  the  trustees  of 
Storer  College,  at  not  more  than  their  fair 
market  value,  other  lands  and  Interests  In 
lands  acquired  by  them  or  their  predecessors 
as  a  part  of  the  college  site,  together  with 
any  Improvements  thereon.  In  addition,  up 
to  seven  acres  of  privately  ouTied  lands,  in- 
terests therein,  and  improvements  thereon. 
which  are  Intersjjersed  with  the  aforesaid 
college  lands  may  be  purchased  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Lands  and  Interests  purchased  under 
this  subsection  may  be  exchanged  for  other 
lands,  and  Interests  therein,  of  approxi- 
mately equal  value,  which  comprise  the  col- 
lege and  Interspersed  lands  otherwise  au- 
thorized herein  for  purchase. 

(b)  To  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the 
original  site  of  the  engine  house  known  as 
John  Brown's  "Port"  and  the  old  Federal 
arsenal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  here- 
by authorized  to  exchange  therefor  federally 
owned  p.irl  lands  or  Interests  In  lands  of  ap- 
proximately equal  value  In  the  vicinity  of 
Cumberland.  Maryland,  which  he  finds  are 
no  longer  required  for  park  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $300,000. 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
lands.  Interests  therein,  and  Improvements 
thereon  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill — S.  2674 — to  au- 
thorize the  acqtiisition  of  certain  lands 
for  addition  to  Harpers  Ferry  National 
Monument,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  to 
further  the  commemorative  purposes  of  the 
Act  of  June  30.  1944  (58  Stat.  645).  by  pro- 
viding historic  properties  and  administrative 
facilities,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  acquire.  In  the  manner 
hereafter  stated,  the  Storer  College  site,  the 
original  site  of  John  Brown's  "Port"  and  the 
old  Federal  armory,  comprising  altogether 
approximately  thirty  acres,  for  addition  to 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Montiment. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  accept  the  conveyance  of  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  trustees  of  Storer  College 
In  and  to  the  lands  and  Improvements  In 
Harpers  Ferry.  West  Virginia,  granted  to  their 
predecessors  for  educational  purposes  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  the  Act  of  December  15, 
1868   (15  Stat.  266),  upon  payment  to  said 


trustees  of  not  more  than  the  current  fair 
market  value  of  the  Improvemente  located 
upon  such  lands.  The  Secretary  may  also 
purchase  lands.  Interests  therein,  and  Im- 
provements thereon,  which  lands  were 
granted  to  the  trustees  of  Storer  College., 
pursuant  to  such  Act  of  1868  and  subse- 
quently were  alienated  by  the  trustees:  Pro- 
vided, That  he  may  pay  not  In  excess  of  the 
amount  paid  therefor  by  the  then  owners 
plus  the  cost  of  existing  improvements  placed 
theron  by  them.  and.  In  no  event  may  he  pay 
more  than  the  current  fair  market  value. 
The  Secretary  may  also  purchase  from  the 
trustees  of  Storer  College,  at  not  more  than 
their  fair  market  value,  other  lands  and  In- 
terests In  lands  acquired  by  them  or  their 
predecessors  as  a  part  of  the  college  site,  to- 
gether with  any  Improvements  thereon.  In 
addition,  up  to  seven  acres  of  privately  owned 
lands.  Interests  therein,  and  Improvements 
thereon,  which  are  Interspersed  with  the 
aforesaid  college  lands  may  be  purchased  by 
the  Secretary.  Lands  and  Interests  pur- 
chased under  this  subsection  may  be  ex- 
changed for  other  lands,  and  Interests  there- 
in, of  approximately  equal  value,  which  com- 
prises the  college  and  Interspersed  lands 
otherwise  authorized  herein  for  purchase. 

(b)  To  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the 
original  site  of  the  engine  house  known  as 
John  Brown's  "Fort"  and  the  old  Federal 
arsenal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  exchange  therefor  federally 
owned  park  lands  or  Interests  In  lands  of 
approximately  equal  value  In  the  vicinity  of 
Cumberland.  Maryland,  which  he  finds  are 
no  longer  required  for  park  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $300,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  lands. 
Interests  therein,  and  Improvements  thereon 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  bill  (H.R.  10831  >  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  SECTION  3568  OP  TITLE 
18.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill — S.  2932 — to  amend 
section  3568  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  reducing  sentences 
of  imprisonment  imposed  upon  persons 
held  in  custody  for  want  of  bail  while 
awaiting  trial  by  the  time  so  .spent  in 
custody. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  3568  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"i  3568.  Effective  date  of  sentence;  credit  for 
time  in  custody  awaiting  trial. 

"The  sentence  of  Imprisonment  of  any  per- 
son convicted  of  an  offense  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  commence  to  run  from 
the  date  on  which  such  person  Is  received 
at  the  penitentiary,  reformatory,  or  Jail  fo* 
service  of  said  sentence:  Prortded,  That  the 
Attorney  General  shall  give  any  such  per8<Mi 
credit  toward  service  of  his  sentence  for  any 
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davs  spent  In  cistody  for  want  of  bitu  se* 
for  the  offense  under  which  sentence  was 
impoced 

"If  any  such  person  shall  be  commlt'ed  to 
a  jail  or  other  place  of  detention  to  await 
transportation  to  the  place  at  which  his  sen- 
tence Is  to  be  served,  his  ser.'ence  shall  com- 
mence to  run  from  the  da'e  'ti  whkh  he  is 
received  at  such  jail  or  other  place  of  deten- 
tion- 

'No  sentence  shall  prescribe  any  other 
method  of  computing  the  term." 

hi  Item  3568  of  the  analysis  of  chapter 
227.  Immediately  preceding  section  3561  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

3568  Elfective  d^ite  ..f  sentence;  credit  for 
tiHTie  m  custody  rtwaiun^  trial." 
Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  persons  sentenced  to  Im- 
prisonment on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day 
after   the   date   of  enactment   of  this  Act. 

Mr  TOLL  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  Amendment 
offered  by  Mr  Toll.  Page  1,  line  3, 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  3568  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'5  3568    Effective    date    of    sentence:    credit 

ifor  time  In  custody  prior  to  the 
imposition  of  sentence. 
'"file  sentence  of  imprisonment  of  any 
person  convicted  of  an  offense  In  a  court 
of  the  United  States  shall  commence  to  run 
from  the  date  on  which  such  person  is  re- 
ceived at  the  penitentiary,  reformatory,  or 
Jail  for  service  of  said  sentence:  Provided, 
That  the  Attorney  General  shall  give  any 
such  person  credit  toward  service  of  his 
sentence  for  any  days  spent  In  custody  prior 
to  the  Imposition  of  sentence  by  the  sen- 
tencing court  for  wait  of  ball  set  for  the 
offense  under  which  sentence  was  imposed 
where  the  statute  requires  the  imposition 
of   a   minimum    mandatory   sentence. 

"If  any  such  person  shall  be  committed  to 
a  Jail  or  other  place  of  detention  to  await 
transportation  to  the  place  at  which  his 
sentence  is  to  be  served,  his  sentence  shall 
commence  to  run  from  the  date  on  which 
he  is  received  at  such  Jail  or  other  place  of 
detention. 

"No  sentence  shall  prescribe  any  other 
method  of  computing  the  term." 

ibi  Item  3568  of  the  analysis  of  chapter 
227  iiTimedlately  preceding  section  3561  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"3568  EfTp<~';'.e  date  of  sentence;  credit  for 
'ime  in  custody  trial  prior  to  Im- 
p')s;-ion  of  sentence." 
Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  persons  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment on  or  after  the  thirtletn  day  after 
the  da'e  -f  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  .so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
to  provide  for  credit  for  service  of  sen- 
tence for  time  .'^pent  in  custody  for  want 
of  bail  prior  to  the  imposition  of  sen- 
tence by  the  sentencing  court  where  the 
statute  requires  the  imposition  of  a 
,  mii^imum  mandatory  sentence." 
I      The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
pa,s.^ed 


The  title  wa.s  amended  to  read  a.';  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  to  provide  for  credit  for 
service  of  sentence  for  time  spent  in  cus- 
tody for  want  of  bail  prior  to  the  im- 
position of  sentence  by  the  sentencing 
court  where  the  statutt^  :equires  the  im- 
position of  a  minimum  mandatory  sen- 
tence." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONVEYANCE   UF  LAND    IN    V.-\N 
BUREN   COUNTY.   IOWA 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill — S.  3247 — to 
amend  the  act  of  September  9.  1959. 
73  Statute  473,  to  provide  that  payment 
for  the  lands  covered  by  such  act  may  be 
made  on  a  deferred  basis. 

The   Clerk   read  the  title  of   the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rppre.^entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 
of  September  9,  1959  (73  Stat.  473  ) ,  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "That  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  sell  and  con- 
vey to  the  city  of  Keosauqua.  Iowa,  by  quit- 
claim deed,  at  the  fair  market  value  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions,  including 
deferred  payments,  as  determined  by  him. 
and  subject  to  all  outstanding  rights,  all  the 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  that  certain  tract  of  land  contain- 
ing ninety-nine  and  fifty-seven  one-hun- 
dredths  acres,  more  or  less,  located  In  Van 
Buren  County.  Iowa.  In  and  adjacent  to  the 
city  of  Keosauqua.  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  of  North  Dakota  by 
deed  dated  December  10,  1936.  and  recorded 
In  Van  Buren  County  In  book  78  on  page 
303 :  Provided.  That  any  deferred  payments 
shall  be  made  within  a  p>erlod  of  not  more 
than  twenty  years  with  Interest  beginning 
with  the  date  of  conveyance,  at  a  rate  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  estimating  the  average  yield  to  maturity, 
on  the  basis  of  dally  closing  market  bid 
quotations  or  prices  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  month  In  which  the  conveyance 
Is  made,  on  all  outstanding  marketable  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  having  a  ma- 
turity date  of  ten  or  more  years  from  the 
first  day  of  such  month." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TWO     HUNDREDTH     ANNIVERSARY 
OF  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  MAINE 

Mr  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  OLIVER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  a  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  200th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land   Maine:  and,  I  deem  it  appropriate 


to  make  a  few  short  remarks  m  honor 
of  this  historic  occasion. 

The  history  of  the  region  Is  a  vital  part 
of  Maine  tradition;  and,  I  feel,  should 
be  recalled  this  year  in  which  the  resi- 
dents observe  the  200th  anniversarv  of 
the  county. 

This  county,  as  I  am  sure  anyone 
who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit, 
during  our  balmy  summers,  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The 
Islands  of  Casco  Bay — sometimes  called 
the  Calendar  Islands  because  they  num- 
ber 365,  are  located  within  the  boundary 
of  the  county  and  the  adjoining  county. 
Its  people  can  be  proud  to  boast  of  Its 
white  sand  beaches,  head  land,  cliffs, 
peninsulars,  harbors,  inlets,  and  lakes. 
But.  the  beauty  of  Cumberland  County 
Is  not  restricted  to  that  found  in  its  water 
environment.  It  extends  to  Its  rolling 
fields,  its  rugged  mountains  and  its  in- 
dustrialized sections.  And,  It  la  peo- 
pled by  proud,  strong  citizens  of  New 
England  stock.  Among  these  better 
known  personages,  we  find  the  names  of: 
Henry  Wadswc^rth  Longfellow,  the  poet; 
Publisher  Cyrus  N.  K.  Curtis;  U.S. 
Senator  William  Pitt  Fessenden;  Com- 
modore Edward  Preble;  Rear  Adm. 
George  Henry  Preble;  and  Speaker 
Thomas  B.  Reed  of  the  US  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  named  but  a 
few  of  those  notables  who  have  made 
the  county  great  over  the  past  200  years. 
There  are  more,  many  more  and  among 
those.  I  am  sure,  are  the  civic-minded 
citizens  who  are  responsible  for  this  cen- 
tennial celebration  for  which  I  introduce 
the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  year  1960  marks  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  county  of  Cumberland.  Maine;  and 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  this  first  settle- 
ment, in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  the 
people  of  Cumberland  County  have  figured 
conspicuously  In  the  fighting  front  and  de- 
fense of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  the  bicentenary 
anniversary  of  Cumberland  County  will  be 
celebrated  June  19  through  August  27.  1960. 
with  Impressive  community  ceremonies,  large 
public  parades  and  widespread  participa- 
tion of  Maine  citizens  and  visitors  from  other 
States  and  nations;  and 

Whereas  Cumberland  County  is  a  beauti- 
ful region,  rich  In  historic  Interest,  well 
known  for  Its  patriotic  contributions,  noted 
for  Its  many  famous  sons  and  daughters  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor and  many  facets  of  American  civiliza- 
tion:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resoli^ed,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  Its  congratulations  and  felicita- 
tions to  the  people  of  Cumberland  County. 
Maine,  on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Its  incorporation  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  further  expresses 
Its  appreciation  for  the  splendid  services 
rendered  to  the  Nation  by  the  citizens  of 
Cumberland  County  during  the  past  two 
hundred  years. 


CORRUPTION  BETWEEN  KEY  OFFI 
CIALS  OF  THE  NATIONAI  T.-^T  CHI- 
NESE     GOVERNMENT       AM)      AN 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURLNG 

COMPANY 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
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sylvania  [Mr.  MillikenI  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  correct  an  unfortunate  impression 
which  was  circulated  some  weeks  ago  to 
the  effect  that  there  may  have  been  cor- 
ruption between  key  officials  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  Government  and  an 
American  manufacturing  company. 

About  a  month  ago  the  United  Press 
International  circulated  a  story  which 
was  published  in  newspapers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, California,  and  Formosa,  and  pos- 
sibly elsewhere,  reporting  charges  by  a 
Member  of  Congress  that  some  key  of- 
ficials of  the  Formosan  Government  had 
corrupt  relationshir>s  with  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.,  in  the  sale  of  a  steam  tur- 
bine generator  by  Westinghouse  to  the 
Taiwan  Power  Co.  This  story  also  indi- 
cated that  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration — ICA —  of  the  State 
Department  was  investigating  these 
charges  of  corruption  since  this  electri- 
cal equipment  would  be  financed  with 
U.S.  foreign  aid  funds.  Because  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  electrical  appa- 
ratus will  be  manufactured  at  the  West- 
inghouse plant  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, I  have  taken  an  interest  in  this 
matter.  Certainly  I  would  not  condone 
Westinghouse  or  anj*  other  company  or 
Individual  who  engaged  in  corrupt  trans- 
actions. On  the  other  hand,  I  would  be 
seriously  concerned  if  erroneous  charges 
of  corruption  were  to  prevent  Westing- 
house or  any  other  company'  in  my  dis- 
trict from  obtaining  business  to  which  it 
is  propertly  entitled.  I  have  inquired  of 
officials  of  the  State  Department  who 
have  informed  me  that  extensive  investi- 
gation has  revealed  no  evidence  of  cor- 
ruption involving  officials  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government  or  the  Taiwan 
Power  Co.  with  Westinghouse  or  anj'  of 
its  representatives.  The  State  Depart- 
ment does  not  appear  ready  to  publicize 
its  findings  that  their  investigation  has 
not  revealed  any  corruption  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  the  cloud  of  uncertainty  can 
and  should  be  lifted  without  further 
delay. 

I  have  learned  that  the  original  charg- 
es of  corruption  were  made  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  another  electric  company 
which  was  competing  with  Westinghouse 
for  the  sale  of  electrical  apparatus  to  the 
Taiwan  Power  Co.  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  unsubstantiated  charges  of  this 
kind  were  resorted  to  by  the  company 
which  failed  to  get  the  order  for  this 
apparatus.  It  also  is  unfortunate  that 
the  investigative  processes  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  permitted  to  be  used 
in  this  battle  between  two  competing 
companies.  It  would  be  still  more  unfor- 
tunate if  the  charges  of  corruption, 
which  are  without  foundation,  were  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  legitimate  business 
transactions  in  Taiwan.  I  certainly  do 
not  want  people  who  live  in  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  represent  to  be 
denied  employment  which  they  badly 
need  simply  because  unfounded  charges 
of  corruption  were  made  and  left  pend- 
ing, as  has  happened  in  this  case.  For 
this  reason  I  have  personally  looked  into 
this  matter  and  I  am  announcing  the 
results  of  my  findings. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  StagocrsI  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  following 
bold  and  harsh  words  were  spoken  by 
Emerson : 

In  our  society  there  Is  a  standing  antago- 
nism between  the  conservative  and  the  demo- 
cratic classes;  between  those  who  have  made 
their  fortunes,  and  the  young  and  poor  who 
have  fortunes  to  make;  between  the  Interests 
rf  dead  labor,  that  is,  the  labor  of  hands 
long  ago  still  In  the  grave,  which  labor  is  now 
entombed  In  money  stocks,  or  in  lands  and 
buildings  owned  by  Idle  capitalists,  and  the 
Interests  of  living  labor,  which  seeks  to 
possess  Itself  of  land  and  buildings,  and 
money  stocks.  The  first  class  Is  timid,  selfish, 
illiberal,  hating  InnoTatlon,  and  continually 
losing  nimabers  by  death.  The  second  class 
Is  selfish  also,  encroaching,  bold,  self -relying, 
always  outnumbering  the  other  and  recruit- 
ing Its  number  every  hour  by  births.  It  de- 
sires to  keep  open  every  avenue  to  the  com- 
petition of  all.  and  to  multiply  avenues. 

That  antagonism  still  persists  in  our 
modem  society,  and  some  25  years  ago 
social  security  was  devised  to  bridge  the 
chasm  between  the  conservative  and 
democratic  classes.  In  this  day,  which 
seems  on  the  surface  to  be  characterized 
by  a  very  general  prosperity  and  eco- 
nomic well-being,  it  is  difficult  to  visual- 
ize how  wide  and  deep  the  chasm  was  in 
the  depression  years.  Millions  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  were  unemployed.  The 
younger  generation  just  finishing  scliool 
and  seeking  a  place  for  themselves  in  the 
working  world  hunted  futilely  for  jobs. 
DesfKjndency  over  the  future  was  wide- 
spread. Marriage  had  to  be  postponed, 
and  families  declined  in  numbers.  It  was 
argued  tliat  the  United  States  had  be- 
come a  static  society,  and  that  a  maxi- 
mum population  of  about  IGO  million 
would  be  reached  by  1960.  after  which 
population  would  gradually  decline. 

The  social  security  system  was  de- 
signed to  open  avenues  for  the  comi>eti- 
tion  of  all  by  creating  job  opportunities 
for  the  young  and  eager  workers.  Men 
who  had  served  their  generation  faith- 
fully and  well  in  industry  and  in  com- 
merce, and  whose  financial  needs  de- 
clined as  their  families  grew  up  and  as- 
sumed the  responsibihty  for  their  own 
support,  were  permitted  to  retire  without 
the  menace  of  dire  jxiverty  in  their  re- 
maining years.  Those  who  had  their 
fortunes  to  make  rushed  to  fill  the  va- 
cated jobs,  and  economic  hope  and  op- 
portunity was  restored. 

If  it  is  hard  to  remember  the  despond- 
ency of  the  1930's,  it  is  equally  hard  to 
realize  how  successfully  social  security 
has  bridged  the  gap.  For  it  was  not  a 
case  of  robbing  the  conservative  classes 
to  pay  the  democratic  classes,  as  many 
feared  at  the  time  it  would  be.  With 
their  names  on  the  payroll,  the  new 
v/orkers  immediately  entered  the  market 
for  all  kinds  of  goods  and  services.  Sales 
picked  up  and  started  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry spinning  again  to  provide  houses 
and  furniture  and  automobiles  and  food 
and  clothing  for  those  who  could  now  af- 


ford to  pay  for  them.  Meanwhile  the  re- 
tired workers  still  had  money  to  spend 
for  their  diminished  needs.  Pranldin  D. 
Roosevelt  entered  the  White  House  in 
1933  with  a  consuming  concern  for  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed.  He  was  con- 
demned as  a  traitor  to  his  own  class,  the 
rich  and  powerful.  In  the  perspective 
of  history,  it  may  be  conceded  that 
Roosevelt  was  actually  a  greater  bene- 
factor to  the  conservatives  than  to  the 
democratic  masses  he  essayed  to  cham- 
pion. While  social  security  was  not  the 
only  factor  in  industrial  reactivation  he 
inspired,  it  must  be  judged  a  highly  im- 
portant factor.  No  devastating  depres- 
sion has  since  gained  a  foothold  in  this 
country.  We  have  had  no  recurrence  of 
the  spectacle  of  ruined  capitalists  jump- 
ing from  their  office  windows.  Social  se- 
curity has  Closured  jobs  for  oncoming 
generations  of  workers  and  a  continuing 
demand  for  goods.  Business  has  its  ups 
and  downs,  but  minor  depressions  have 
been  bridged  over  without  general 
distress. 

Initial  approach  to  social  security  was 
timid  and  hesitating.  Workers  in  a  few 
fields  only,  mostly  industry,  were  insured. 
Within  the  last  dozen  years  coverage  has 
been  extended  to  farmers,  to  the  self- 
employed,  and,  most  important  of  all. 
I  am  happy  to  say  Chat  in  1949  I  was  co- 
sponsor  and  diligently  worked  for  pas- 
sage of  the  ei^bling  act  which  extended 
social  security  coverage  to  the  vasl  army 
of  State  and  local  government  employees 
and  to  those  who  render  service  in  homes 
and  hospitals  and  other  institutions.  As 
a  result,  those  who  fill  the  demands  for 
services  as  well  as  the  demand  for  goods, 
the  millions  of  schoolteachers,  the  tjT>ists 
and  clerks  in  government  offices,  the 
policemen,  and  those  who  build  and 
maintain  our  public  roads,  now  enjoy 
the  protection  and  security  afforded  by 
the  system.  Other  improvements  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time.  As  living 
expenses  have  increased,  slight  increases 
have  been  made  in  benefits.  But  these 
are  still  inadequate  to  match  the  rising 
costs. 

Nevertheless,  the  coriservatives  are 
slow  to  learn  and  hard  to  teach.  They 
must  be  convinced  over  and  over  that 
their  own  continued  prosperity  depends 
on  continuous  effective  demand  for  what 
they  have  to  offer.  Their  carping  com- 
plaints hinder  further  Improvements  in 
the  system  which  our  experience  demon- 
strates are  both  needed  and  actuarially 
practical.  At  this  time,  three  general 
areas  for  inii)rovement  might  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  first  of  these  Is  in  the  age  for  re- 
tirement. The  initial  Social  Security 
Act  set  the  somewhat  arbitrary  age  of  65. 
Conditions  in  general  justified  agreement 
upon  65  as  the  average  age.  In  some 
lines  of  emplojTnent,  that  age  is  no 
longer  a  realistic  one.  Some  occupations 
entail  more  liazards  and  more  emotional 
strains,  and  the  workers  age  more  rap- 
idly. Amonjr  these  occupations,  the  rail- 
road and  mining  industries  offer  con- 
spicuous examples.  Furthermore,  these 
industries  require  fewer  and  fewer  em- 
ployees as  the  years  go  by.  Yet  these  in- 
dustries are  among  the  most  vital  in  the 
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Nation.  We  cannot  afford  to  permit 
them  to  go  unmanned  because  young 
■workers  are  discouraged  to  enter  them 
because  of  lack  of  prospect  of  early  ad- 
vancement. Both  the  need  to  enli.st  ap- 
prentices and  the  accelerated  rate  of  ag- 
ing might  justify  lowering  the  arbitrary- 
age  of  65  to  60  in  certain  Industries  On 
the  other  hand,  compulsory  retirement  at 
65  may  be  unfair  in  situations  where 
skilled  workers  are  in  short  supply  and 
where  their  experience  and  ability  are 
necessary  in  the  complex  world  of  today. 
Some  flexibility  in  the  age  for  retirement 
is  needed  if  .social  security  is  to  meet  its 
total  obligations  to  society. 

Another  area  for  improvement  lies  In 
the  permitted  earnings  after  retirement. 
The  limitation  of  $1,200  per  year  is  out  of 
line  with  current  requirements  Many 
individuals  on  reaching  legal  age  for  re- 
tirement do  not  wish  to  sit  m  a  rocker  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  They  would 
be  happy  to  embark  on  a  newer  and  less 
exacting  career,  even  with  a  lessened  in- 
come. In  some  cases,  they  might  prefer 
to  continue  in  the  old  occupation,  but 
with  le.ssened  responsibility  and  less  pay. 
Their  services  may  be  essential  to  so- 
ciety and  their  continued  activity  may  be 
for  their  own  best  interests.  There  is  no 
longer  a  widespread  condition  of  unem- 
ployment in  practically  every  field  of  en- 
deavor that  provoked  the  original  pro- 
vision for  complete  retirement  at  65. 
But  the  present  limit  of  $1,200  per  year 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  staying  on 
and  save  the  mast  puerile  job.  A  retired 
man  making  .51,200  a  year  would  need  to 
spend  more  in  holding  the  job  than  he 
would  earn  Indefmite  relaxation  of  the 
limitation  is  indicated. 

A  third  area  for  improvement  which 
has  much  public  attention  at  the  pre.-ent 
time  is  health  insurance  Here  again  it 
is  the  struggle  against  conservatism  in 
the  interest  of  democratic  well-being. 
Medical  costs,  as  we  well  know,  are  rising 
by  the  hour,  perhaps  justifiably.  The 
savings  of  a  lifetime  are  swallowed  up  in 
a  single  instance  of  illness.  The  skill 
and  devotion  of  medical  science  today  is 
well  nigh  unbelievable.  Life  itself  is  at 
the  fingertips  of  the  physician  and  sur- 
Ueon.  and  life  is  worth  any  price,  they 
say.  But  there  should  be  some  better 
way  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  ill  and 
those  who  can  serve  the  ill  than  current 
practices  have  provided.  Private  insur- 
ance organizations  have  an  important 
and  practical  place  in  meeting  those 
needs.  But  the  interests  of  such  groups 
should  be  subservient  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  medical  profession  for 
growth  in  skill  and  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  real  and  actual  needs  of 
those  who  are  ill  and  helpless.  Social 
security  intervention  in  the  field  of 
health,  in  some  practical  form,  is  a  defi- 
nite demand  of  the  age, 

I  pre.-ented  these  views  to  the  com- 
mittee when  they  were  considering  this 
legislation  in  the  House,  and  I  am  pre- 
senting them  again  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee which  IS  now  considering  the  leg- 
islation. It  IS  my  sincere  hope  that  in 
their  wisdom  they  will  see  fit  to  adopt 
these  suggestions. 


VETER.\NS   LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  [Mrs. 
Rogers;  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGEHS  of  Massachusetts. 
First  of  all.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  a  speech 
yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  DulskiI.  regarding  the  na- 
tional life  insurance  bill.  H.R.  11405, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  asked  to  bring  up  by  unanimous 
consent.  It  was  objected  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith], 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  was  in  error 
when  lie  made  the  statement  that  the 
subcommittee  handling  that  insurance 
bill  had  reported  unanimously  against 
It,  The  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr, 
DuLSKil  was  on  that  committee  and 
made  a  statement  of  what  he  thought 
and  knew  happened.  The  subcommit- 
tee held  the  bill  in  abeyance.  It  was 
tabled,  to  be  taken  up  at  a  later  date, 
Mr,  St'eaker,  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  ask  the 
Comnntttee  on  Rules  to  grant  a  rule  for 
It,  Perhaps  it  might  be  brought  up 
under  suspension.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  the  national  life  insurance 
might  be  continued  under  certain  condi- 
tions. It  seems  only  just  that  that  be 
done,  because  apparently  there  was  a 
misunderstanding.  The  reason  given  for 
objecting  to  the  bill  I  hear  was  because 
it  was  turned  down  by  the  subcommittee. 
The  subcommittee  never  turned  it  down. 
The  service  organizations  are  very  much 
in  favor  of  it.  I  hope  so  much  that  it 
can  pass.  It  performs  a  great  service  to 
those  who  let  their  insurance  lapse. 


LIMITATION  OF  l^EBAl'E. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD,  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr,  Goodell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
-to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  a  serious  weakness  in  House 
procedures  was  once  again  demon- 
strated. Near  the  end  of  the  debate  on 
the  Kitchin  minimum  wage  substitute, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
SMriH]  wished  to  offer  an  amendment. 
Not  being  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  the  gentleman  was 
unable  to  offer  his  amendment  until  after 
a  20-minute  limitation  had  been  placed 
on  debate.  Since  20  Members  wished  to 
speak.  1  minute  was  allocated  to  each 
Member  and  that's  all  the  time  Mr, 
Smith  had  to  present  his  amendment. 
Other  Members  had  no  time  to  question 
or  comment  on  the  Smith  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  adopted.  The  next 
day  we  found  it  was  not  properly  drawn 
and  inadvertently  eliminated  14  million 
workers  from  present  minimum  wage 
coverage. 

When  the  Congress  considered  civil 
rights  and  the  labor  reform  bills  last  year 


the  same  type  of  thing  happened.  Last 
week  on  the  payola  bill  I  was  grieved  to 
watch  our  respected  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr,  Jonas!  attempt  to  explain 
three  important  amendments  in  just  1 
minute  of  total  time.  No  one  could  ade- 
quately evaluate  the  proposals  made  by 
Mr,  Jonas  in  such  a  short  time.  It  was 
not  fair  to  our  distinguished  colleague  or 
to  the  House,  Neither  was  it  fair  to  Mr. 
Smith  to  compel  him  to  explain  his  im- 
portant minimum  wage  amendment  in 
1  minute.  It  was  certainly  not  fair  to  the 
country  for  the  House  either  to  reject 
or  approve  the  amendment  in  such  hasty 
fashion. 

May  I  suggest  that  a  way  could  be 
found  to  change  our  House  rules  to  elim- 
inate such  circumstances  without  depart- 
ing from  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with 
expedition  in  this  large  body.  As  a  rela- 
tively new  Member,  I  shudder  every  time 
the  House  enters  the  toboggan  slide  that 
invariably  occurs  just  before  final  House 
votes  on  important  legislation. 


A    LESSON    FOR    TEACHERS 

Mr,  BROOMFIELD,  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  GkxjDELL]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecMon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  entire  country  was  treated  to  a 
ridiculous  spectacle  when  the  Congress 
enacted  a  "mish-mash  "  of  classified  and 
postal  pay  raises  over  the  President's 
veto. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  sincerely 
believe  that  many  of  our  loyal  postal 
workers  deserved  an  increase.  In  many 
instances,  they  deserve  two  or  three 
times  the  increase  which  was  granted, 
over  the  President's  objections,  this  year. 
Nonetheless,  I  state  categorically  that 
the  pay  raise  legislation  enacted  this 
year  is  a  shameful  and  expensive  mess. 
It  grants  totally  unjustified  pay  raises 
to  many  classified  employees  who  are 
presently  paid  far  above  the  private  wage 
scale.  And  let  no  one  mistake  the  fact 
that  im justified  pay  raises  are  enacted 
at  the  expense  of  the  low-wage  postal 
workers  in  the  field.  To  put  it  simply, 
these  postal  workers  find  that  for  every 
$1  of  needed  pay  raise  for  themselves, 
$100  goes  to  those  who  neither  need  nor 
deserve  a  raise,  I  have  been  told  of  one 
example  where  a  husband  and  wife  in 
the  classified  service  in  Washmgton.  now 
receiving  combined  salaries  of  $28,000, 
will  get  a  raise  of  $2,100.  This  type  of 
Inequity  is  repeated  many  times  over 
under  the  new  pay  raise  legislation. 

Now.  what  is  the  lesson  that  we  should 
learn  from  this  episode?  Aside  from  the 
obvious  changes  which  should  be  made 
m  our  approach  to  Government  pay 
scales,  the  whole  affair  should  serve  to 
shock  some  fuzzy  thinkers  who  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  start  paying 
teachers'  salaries.  Do  you  realize  the 
implications  of  this  kind  of  an  episode  if 
schoolteachers  had  been  substituted  for 
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blue-shirted  i>ostal  workers  m  the  corri- 
dors and  galleries  of  Congress?  How 
would  the  Congress  react  to  such  peti- 
tioners? How  would  teachers  respond  to 
congressional  opposition  to  pay  raises  for 
them?  And  how  would  teachers  m  Buf- 
falo or  New  York  City  or  Jamestown, 
NY,,  convince  Congress  that  what  is  ade- 
quate pay  in  Biloxi,  Miss,,  is  grossly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  cost  of  living  in 
New  York  Si^te?  The  frustration  of 
teachers  vmder  such  circumstances 
would  surely  be  reflected  in  the  class- 
room. I  hoiie  that  teachers,  as  the 
guardians  of  our  children's  future,  will 
be  spared  such  a  negative  political  tor- 
sion upon  their  free  views  as  citizens. 

Let  us  not  embark  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  any  general  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  without  clear  and 
unmistakable  justification.  I  respect 
those  who  think  we  can  draw  the  line 
between  Federal  aid  for  school  construc- 
tion and  Federal  aid  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries. Once  the  Federal  Government 
moves  substantially  to  aid  school  con- 
struction however,  I  seriously  doubt  that 
the  teachers'  pay  bastion  can  long  be  de- 
fended agamst  the  crusading  cries  of 
national  lobbyists  for  teachers. 

The  worst  enemy  of  the  teachers  today 
is  he  who  would  commit  the  future  of 
our  teaching  ijrofession  to  the  oppressive 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government,  Fed- 
eral guidance  and  Federal  stimulus  can 
be  important  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  schools,  but  Federal  control 
will  destroy  the  very  diversity  which  has 
produced  the  finest  educational  system 
m  the  world  today.  I  hope  I  never  live  to 
see  the  day  that  the  fine  teachers  of 
this  country  must  trail  to  Washington 
to  present  their  case  for  pay  raises. 

If  any  teachers  think  they  would  like 
to  do  this.  I  urge  that  they  walk  across 
town  to  the  post  ofl3ce  and  see  what  the 
postal  employees  think  of  Uncle  Sam  as 
a  paymaster.  Judging  from  the  com- 
munications received  in  my  office  this 
year,  they  will  not  get  many  favorable 
replies  from  the  postal  workers. 


CURRENCY   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Westland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  3 
years  ago  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  save  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry 
more  than  $3  million  each  year.  I 
again  introduced  this  legislation  in  the 
form  of  H.R.  5691  last  year.  Recently, 
similar  legislation.  S.  3712,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  body  has  considered  and 
passed  this  bill.  S.  3712  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

This  proposal  would  have  the  effect  of 
improving  the  Treasury's  cash  position 
by  $98,3  million,  includmg  $31,2  million 
in  gold  now  held  as  security  for  out- 


standing gold  certificates.  $30  million  m 
silver  held  as  security  for  old  silver  cer- 
tificates and  $37.1  million  to  be  received 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  dis- 
charge their  liability  on  account  of  the 
old  large-size  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

The  mcrease  from  these  would  enable 
the  Treasury  to  decrease  by  correspond- 
ing amounts  our  outstanding  interest - 
bearing  marketable  public-debt  obliga- 
tions with  an  annual  saving  in  interest 
costs  of  $3  million  to  S4,5  million  at  cur- 
rent interest  rates.  This  means  that  if 
the  Congress  had  acted  3  years  ago  when 
I  first  introduced  this  legislation,  we 
could  have  saved  between  $9  million  and 
$13,5  million. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  give 
credit  for  this  legislation  coming  before 
the  Congress  to  a  gentleman  from  Seat- 
tle, Wash..  Mr.  Charles  E,  Putnam.  On 
January  12,  1957,  he  asked  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  an  analysis  of  out- 
standing paper  currency  carried  to  the 
books  of  the  Treasury.  Prom  this  analy- 
sis, he  learned,  from  example,  that  it 
would  take  more  than  1.000  years  to 
cancel  $1,143,198  in  Treasury  notes  is- 
sued in  1890.  During  this  time  the 
Government  would  have  to  pay  interest 
on  the  outstandmg  balance  each  year. 

Mr.  Putnam  wrote  me  on  May  16, 
1957,  and  suggested  I  cooperate  with  the 
Treasui-y  Department  to  deteimine  the 
proper  action  to  take.  I  talked  with 
Treasury  officials  and  learned  that  leg- 
islation was  needed.  It  was  through 
Mr.  Putman's  efforts,  as  you  can  see, 
that  brought  this  situation  to  light. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Bankmg  and  Currency 
will  favorably  consider  S.  3712  during 
the  recess  so  that  Members  of  this  body 
will  have  the  opportunity  in  August  to 
take  the  action  necessary  to  save  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  millions  of 
dollars  and  at  the  same  time  improve 
the  cash  position  of  the  Treasury. 


PROGRAM  TO  ASSIST  VISITING 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Wilson)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  time  m  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
Is  hereby  requested  to  appoint  a  special  com- 
mission, whose  members  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  to  be  comprised  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  Hours  of  Representatives, 
officers  of  the  executive  branch,  and  nongov- 
ernmental representatives,  and  whose  duties 
shall  be  to  determine  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  program  administered  by  a 
private  organization  to  assist  visiting  stu- 
dents In  gaining  a  more  complete  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  national  memorials,  buildings, 
agencies,  and  Institutions,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  present  significance  and 


function,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
place  in  our  Nation's  hlstorv,  traditions,  and 
principles. 

During  the  8  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  viewi'd.  as  have  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  mass  migration  that  begins 
at  the  first  sign  of  spring,  when  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  visit 
our  Capital.  I  have  gained  the  impres- 
sion from  speaking  with  many  of  these 
students  and  observing  their  actions  that 
normal  operttting  procedure  of  a  visiting 
student  is  to  first  find  himself  a  souvenir 
hat  with  a  long  colored  feather  in  it. 
and  then  traipse  from  place  to  place  and 
monument  to  monument,  listening  half- 
heartedly to  brief  comments  by  a  guide 
or  escort. 

Many  of  these  students  want  to  know 
more  about  their  Goverrunent — its  tra- 
ditions— its  shrines — and  the  way  it 
functions.  But  they  go  away  wnth  only 
fleeting  glimpses  and  incomplete  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

Many  in  this  Chamber  have  in  the  past 
few  days  viewed  a  film  that  depicted 
the  unfortunate  events  which  recently 
occurred  in  San  Francisco  when  a  com- 
mittee of  this  House  was  subjected  to  a 
riotous,  well -organized  demonstration 
against  its  right  to  hold  hearings.  In- 
cluded in  the  demonstrators  were  hun- 
dreds of  college  students  who  I  am  sure 
had  no  realization  that  they  were  bemg 
duped  by  Communist  strategists.  It  is 
my  contention.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  little 
more  understanding  of  our  Government 
and  subsequently  more  pride  in  this  great 
country  of  ours  would  have  prevented 
this  demonstration  by  these  students. 

It  is  certainly  not  my  intent  at  this 
time  to  infer  in  the  slightest  degree  that 
these  young  people  are  not  loyal  Ameri- 
cans and  responsible  individuals.  It  is 
my  intent  t^  point  out  to  this  body  that 
we  can  perform  a  substantial  service  to 
our  country  by  providing  an  atmosphere 
that  will  allow  them  to  gain  an  insight 
into  all  of  the  things  that  have  made  this 
country  what  it  is  today.  My  resolution 
would  provide  that  medium. 


DISPLAY  OF  FLAGS  AT  THE  WASH- 
INGTON MONUMENT 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Wilson  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPE.(VKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  WILSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sights  in  Washington, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  display  of  50  Amer- 
ican flags  encircling  the  base  of  the 
Washington  Monument.  On  a  breezy 
day,  the  50  flags,  one  for  each  State, 
rippling  in  imison,  are  enough  to  make 
every  American  proud  of  his  country  and 
of  his  flag — iind  of  the  principles  the  red. 
white,  and  blue  banners  represent. 

On  July  4,  the  new  50-star  flag  becomes 
official  and  will  be  flown  over  Independ- 
ence Hall  m  Philadelphia,  over  Port  Mc- 
Henry,  over  our  Capitol,  over  the  Tomb 
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of  the  Unknown  Soldiers,  and  over 
shrines  and  monuments  throughout  the 
50  States  and  around  the  world. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  seems  logical  to  me 
that  some  appropriate  ceremony  be  made 
of  the  daily  raisin?  and  lowering  of  the 
50  fla^s  surrounding  the  Washington 
Monumenr  Crowds  today  srather  for 
similar  cerem^onies  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldiers  and  at  the  Marine's 
Iwo  Jima  Memorial  nearby. 

For  that  reason  I  have  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  that  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  arrange  for 
appropriate  ceremoniea  to  be  conducted  In 
connection  with  the  dally  raising  and  lower- 
ing of  'he  flags  of  the  United  States  sur- 
rounding the  Washington  Monument  In  the 
District  of  Colombia,  and  shall  assign  con- 
tingents from  the  Armed  Forces  to  conduct 
such  ceremonies. 

Under  present  circumstances,  no  cere- 
mony is  performed  at  the  time  the  flags 
are  raised  and  lowered.  An  employee  of 
the  Interior  Dtpartment  has  the  chore. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  perform  this 
task  proudly  and  with  a  flourish.  I  can 
%'isualize  p.  squad  of  soldiers,  marines. 
sailors,  or  airmen  smartly  lowering  thfe 
fla?s — accompanied  by  bugles  and  drums, 
perhaps  with  the  playing  of  "Taps." 

Visitors  would  gather  on  the  broad 
grass-cove/ed  slopes  around  the  monu- 
ment to  watch  this  ceremony — and 
every  American  would  benefit  from  the 
feeling  of  national  pride  that  would  ac- 
company such  action 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  speedy 
action  on  this  legislation  this  year.  The 
Defense  Department  can  assign  the  r 
sponsibility  to  the  different  military  d 
partments  on  a  rotating  basis.  The  cost 
would  be  small — the  results  great  in  na- 
tional patriotism  and  interest. 


P 


THE    ■  WEEK    IN    WASHINGTON- 
PR  OGFLA.M 

Mr  M.CORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  HechlerI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rec-ord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts';' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  coin- 
ciding with  the  recess  of  Congress  today 
is  the  close  of  the  second  summer  pro- 
gram which  I  conduct  annually  for  high 
school  students  in  my  home  district — 
West  Virginia's  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  along  the  industrially  expand- 
ing Ohio  River  Valley. 

The  last  of  the  twenty-three  11th- 
grade  students,  each  of  whom  spent  a 
weok  working  in  my  offlce  this  summer, 
departed  for  home  this  morning.  I  am 
genuinely  sorry  that  this  program  has 
come  to  an  end  for  1960.  I  am  proud 
of  this  program  and  its  great  success 
Is  largely  due  to  the  keen  students  who 
make  it  so. 

Coming  into  contact  with  these  eager, 
inquisitive,  intelligent  young  people  Is  a 


really  inspiring  experience.  If  every 
Member  of  this  House  could  share  with 
me  the  thrill  of  working  with  them.  I 
am  sure  that  none  would  have  any  fur- 
ther doubts  about  the  future  of  Ameri- 
ca's youth  and  the  ^fety  of  our  Nation 
in  the  hands  of  the  next  generation. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues here  a  brief  description  of  what 
this  program  Is.  how  it  is  operated,  and 
some  observations  about  it. 

I  decided  at  the  start  to  confine  the 
program  to  high  school  juniors.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  bringing  students 
to  Washington  at  an  age  when  they  are 
eager  to  learn.  It  also  insures  that  they 
will  return  to  their  schools  next  year  to 
share  their  experiences  and  inspire  their 
fellow  students. 

My  staff  and  I  begin  preparing  for  the 
summer  event  as  early  as  February.  Ap- 
plication forms  for  all  llth-grade  stu- 
dents in  the  district  are  printed  and 
mailed  to  each  school,  and  teachers  and 
princiF>aLs  are  advised  about  the  contest. 
Many  schools  and  teachers  use  the  entry 
forms  as  the  basis  of  a  class  assignment 
in  English  or  social  studies.  However, 
independent  applications  outside  of  class 
groups  are  encouraged. 

Students  write  a  compact,  one-page 
essay  on  the  following  subject:  "Why  I 
Would  Like  To  Work  in  a  Congressman's 
Office."  Their  application  also  includes 
a  statement  of  academic  and  extra- 
curricular activities  and  luture  career 
interests. 

When  the  contest  deadline  arrives  In 
mid-April,  the  exciting  process  of  select- 
ing the  winners  begins.  One  of  the  pil- 
lars of  strength  of  this  program  is  that 
the  winners  are  chosen  exclusively  on 
the  basis  of  merit  without  reference  to 
political  affiliation. 

This  year.  I  was  very  fortunate  that 
the  judges  consisted  of  four  very  able 
and  distinguished  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, two  from  each  House  and  two  from 
each  party.  These  were  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI.  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  SchwengelI. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BR.^DEM.^s^.  These  fine  gentlemen,  all 
with  excellent  training  by  virtue  of  both 
experience  and  academic  background, 
kindly  consented  to  judge  the  many  en- 
tries which  had  p>oured  into  my  office. 

They  did  a  reaUy  remarkable  job  in 
selecting  the  wixu.ers,  23  in  all,  from  the 
10  counties  in  my  district  plus  two  from 
the  largest  city  in  my  district,  Hunting- 
ton. One  boy  and  one  girl  were  selected 
from  each  of  these  11  jurisdictions,  and 
my  experience  these  past  few  weeks  with 
such  an  outstanding  group  of  winners  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  judges  did  a 
sui>erb  job  of  selection.  I  hereby  wish 
to  thank  them  publicly,  as  I  already  have 
done  privately. 

As  soon  as  the  winners  were  selected. 
Paul  Crabtree  of  my  staff  traveled 
throughout  the  district  to  notify  the 
winners  and  the  principals  of  their 
schools.  He  also  briefed  the  young 
students  on  the  nature  of  their  work  in 
Washington. 

With  the  close  of  school  in  late  May 
and  early  June,  the  ^irmers  began  to  ar- 


rive In  Washington,  coming  in  groups  of 
three  or  four,  as  a  general  rule,  each 
week.  Last  year  we  had  only  two  stu- 
dents per  week,  but  because  of  the  early 
recess  thLs  year  it  was  necessary  to 
double  up  in  order  to  give  all  the  students 
an  opportunity  to  be  here  prior  to  July. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  interest 
these  young  p>eople  have  in  the  learning 
process,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  greet  the  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  our  Government  and  how  it  func- 
tions. With  almost  no  exceptions,  the 
students  arrive  full  of  plans  about  things 
they  want  to  see,  and  processes  they  wish 
to  observe — and  literally  hundreds  of 
questions. 

The  emphasis  during  the  entire  week 
is  on  work,  education  and  observation. 
We  have  attempted  to  set  up  an  agenda 
which  distributes  their  tune  about 
equally  between  actually  p>erforming 
useful  work  in  the  office,  visiting  and  ob- 
serving various  governmental  bodies — 
particularly  the  House.  Senate  and  its 
committees — in  action,  meeting  and  in- 
terviewing Government  officials,  and 
sightseeing  and  ev^ening  entertainment. 
Work  in  the  congressional  office  is 
stressed,  however,  and  a  i>eriod  of  no 
more  than  2  or  3  hours  in  the  14 -hour 
schedule  each  day  is  generally  set  aside 
for  purely  tourist  activities. 

In  the  office,  these  students  quickly 
and  alertly  mastered  the  concept  of  the 
general  rcmtine  and  flow  of  work.  By 
week's  end.  many  of  them  were  able  to 
handle  routine  correspondence  like  vet- 
eran Capitol  Hill  staff  employees.  They 
also  quickly  oriented  themselves  to  the 
Capitol  and  Its  environs  and  were  In- 
valuable aids  in  running  errands,  guid- 
ing constituents  who  visit  our  ofDce. 
answering  the  telephone,  running  the 
mimeograph  machine,  compiling  lists, 
addressing,  and  stuffing  envelopes,  and 
performing  other  useful  chores. 

In  interview  sessions,  of  which  there 
were  at  least  two  or  three  each  week,  the 
youngsters  quickly  learned  the  press- 
conference  technique  of  drawing  cHit  the 
subject  on  his  principal  fleld  of  interest 
and  tossing  the  redhot  questions  into 
the  debate. 

These  interviews  were  among  the  most 
stimulating  activities  of  the  students, 
and  the  catalyst  that  made  them  so  was 
the  students'  own  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 

Among  the  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House  and  other  officials  who  either 
met  or  were  Interviewed  by  these  stu- 
dents were  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President,  Senators  Gordon  Allott, 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  John  SirzRM.\N  Cooper. 
Everett  Dirksen.  Barry  Goldwater.  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Frank  J.  Lausche,  Gaxe  McGee.  Mike 
Mansfield.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  Ed- 
BCxrND  S.  MtrsKiE.  Jennings  Randolph, 
George  Smathers,  John  J.  Sparkm.\n, 
Alexander  Wiley,  Harrison  Williams, 
Jr.,  and  Ralph  Yarborouch.  and  Repre- 
sentatives Cleveland  M.  Bailey,  Hale 
Hoggs,  Richard  Bolling,  Chester 
Bowles.  John  Brademas,  Clarence 
Brown.  Jeffrey  Cohelan,  Henry  Al- 
Dous  Dixon,  Gerald  T.  Flynn.  James  G. 
Fm.TON,  Charles  A.  Halleck.  Denver  D. 
Harcis,    August    Johansen,    Byron    L. 
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Johnson.  Robert  W  Kastenmeier 
Elizabeth  Kee.  David  S.  King,  John  V. 
Lindsay,  John  W.  McCormacx.  Clem 
Miller.  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Walter  H. 
Moeller.  Stanley  A.  Prokop,  James 
Roosevelt,  Fred  Schwencel,  John  M. 
Slack.  Jr.,  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  Harley 
O.  Staggers.  James  Van  Zandt,  and  Basil 
Whitener. 

In  addition,  the  students  met  many 
officials  of  the  Congress  and  from  the 
executive  branch,  including  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Arthur 
Hemming,  as  well  as  several  members 
of  the  Washington  press  corps  and  other 
Capitol  Hill  personalities. 

However,  the  facet  of  their  tour  which 
really  seemed  to  interest  them  most  was 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. You  cannot  imagine,  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  thrilling  the  most  mundane  and 
ordinary  of  our  duties  must  appear 
through  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  young 
person,  i  can  well  remember  the  night 
when  a  group  of  five  of  our  girls  almost 
missed  an  outdoor  musical  program  at 
Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  because 
they  had  stolen  away  from  the  office  late 
in  the  afternoon  to  listen  in  on  another 
period  of  debate  in  the  House  Chamber. 
The  students  would  recount  to  me  each 
day  a  blow-by-blow  account  of  their 
observations,  asking  for  my  comments 
on  it. 

We  had  not  only  these  fine  high  school 
students  in  the  office.  There  were  also 
students  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Stephens  College,  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  St.  Albans  School, 
Trinity  College,  as  well  as  Steve  John- 
son, a  law  student  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. E>uring  one  hectic  but  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  week  we  had  a  total 
of  20  persons  crowded  into  the  2  rooms 
of  my  office  suite. 

During  1959.  when  first  I  conducted 
this  program,  I  had  to  bear  the  bulk  of 
the  cost  myself.  This  year,  however, 
through  the  cooperation  and  generosity 
of  eight  forward-minded  industries  in 
the  Ohio  Valley,  contributions  were 
made  to  cosponsor  the  trips  for  several 
of  the  students,  and  enabled  the  program 
to  become  even  more  successful  than  in 
1959.  These  contributions  were  gov- 
erned and  supervised  by  the  American 
PoUtical  Science  Association,  and  I  owe 
them  a  debt  of  thanks,  as  well  as  a  huge 
expression  of  gratitude  to  the  indus- 
tries— Schurman  Construction  Co..  of 
Huntington.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Co., 
Celanese  Chemicals  Co.,  Vanadium  Corp! 
of  America,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail- 
way. Standard  Ultramarine  Co..  and  one 
anonymous  cosF>onsor. 

Through  their  aid.  we  were  able  to 
provide  better  coordinated  housing  for 
the  students,  more  events  and  points  of 
interest  to  visit,  and  generally  better 
accommodations.  However,  the  greatest 
credit  for  the  success  of  this  program 
belongs  not  to  me,  nor  to  my  staff,  nor  to 
anyone  else  but  the  students  themselves. 
The  interest  and  desire  of  the  students 
to  learn  inspired  and  impressed  every 
one  of  us  who  came  into  contact  with 
them.  I  want  the  Record  to  show  their 
names,  for  It  was  they  more  than  any- 


one else  who  made  the  "igeo  Week  in 
Washington"  program  the  exciting, 
memorable  event  that  it  was: 

Mary  Margaret  Loemker,  of  Hunting- 
ton; Brenda  Courts,  of  Milton:  Mary  Lee 
Holland,  of  Ripley;  Nadia  Tabor  of  Yaw- 
key;  Natalie  Waugh,  of  Point  Pleasant; 
Betty  Jo  Winland,  of  St.  Marys;  Shirley 
Wall,  of  Winfleld;  Roylene  Alberts,  of 
Spencer;  Linda  Woodburn.  of  Alma; 
Joyce  Lycan.  of  Fort  Gay;  Nancy  Hug- 
gins,  of  Williamstown;  Peter  Bob  Cal- 
houn, of  Huntington;  Michael  Sands 
Smith  of  Barboursville;  Christopher 
Borrie,  of  Ravenswood;  Jimmy  Lee 
Robinson,  of  Ranger;  Jerry  Lawson,  of 
Point  Pleasant;  John  Burton  Adkins  and 
Tom  Young,  of  St.  Marys;  D.  Edward 
Bowman,  of  Winfield:  Brice  Abbott,  of 
Walton;  Darrell  Moeck,  of  Sistersville; 
Max  Belcher,  of  Wayne;  Robert  C. 
Finch,  of  Parkersburg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  do  nothing  else  in  this 
Congress,  I  am  proud  of  the  contribution 
which  this  program  has  made  toward  in- 
spiring young  people  to  take  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  our  great  democracy. 
Young  people  are  the  greatest  natural 
resource  which  West  Virginia  and  the 
Nation  possess.  An  investment  in  their 
education  is  the  soundest  investment 
anyone  can  make  in  the  future  security 
of  our  Nation. 


I     might     say 


PROGRAM  FOR  B.^L.'VNCE  OF  THE 
DAY  AND  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purjwse  of  inquiring 
of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  day  and  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  will  have  to 
adjourn  over  until  Monday,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Members  be  here.  I 
cannot  guarantee,  but  some  important 
matters  might  come  up.  There  might  be 
some  suspensions. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  suspensions  we  might  an- 
ticipate on  Monday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  WeU,  one  is  the 
equal  time  bill,  and  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  connection  with  sugar  legisla- 
tion. I  am  unable  to  state. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  express  the  hope 
that  we  may  have  something  in  connec- 
tion with  sugar  legislation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thoroughly 
agree. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  And  the  other  sus- 
pension is  the  one  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  talked  about 
earlier,  the  equal  time  bill 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And.  of  course, 
Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  having  not  anticipated  that 
the  Consent  Calendar  would  be  called 
on  Monday 


Mr      McCORMACK. 
neither  did  I. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  doubt  whether  the 
objectors  on  our  side  would  have  the  in- 
formation about  the  bills  that  might  be 
on  the  Consent  Calendar  that  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  have  if  they  were 
to  intelligently  act  on  the  bills  that  might 
come  up. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Ordinarily  I  am 
in  a  position  where  I  can  answer  any 
question  in  that  regard,  because  I  an- 
ticipate and  prepare  the  program,  and 
usually  consult  with  my  friend  from  In- 
aiana,  as  he  knows. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  might  make  an 
inquiry,  not  a  parliamentary  inquiry  but 
to  inquire  of  the  Speaker  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  have  any  further 
recess  this  evening. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  a  short  while,  I 
hope. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  House  will  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  13  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
2  o'clock  and  35  minutes    a.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.5436  An  act  to  provide  for  a  register 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce  In  which 
shall  be  listed  the  names  of  certain  persons 
who  have  had  their  motor  vehicle  operator's 
licenses  revoked. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR  12311.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Anderson. 
and  Mr.  Bennett  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  299  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dalworth 
C.  Ebner  and  John  Wessels.   and 

S.  3727.  An  act  to  authorize  thff^' bonding 
of  persons  engaging  In  the  home  Improve- 
ment business,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  its  amendments 
numbered  7,  8,  9,  14,  and  17  to  the  b:i: 
'HR.  12740'  entitled  "An  act  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fi>cal  year  ending  June  30.  1961  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  Senate  amendment  No. 
1.5  to  the  above-entitled  bill. 


SUGAR   ACT  OF   1948 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  <HR.  12311'  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  Suerar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disa^'ree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment>.  and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
I       The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
for  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
to  advise  the  House  what  the  major 
changes  are  in  the  Senate  bill  from  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House 

Mr  COOLEY  Well,  I  am  .sorry  that 
I  cannot  2ive  you  accurate  information. 

Mr  BA.-S  of  Tennessee.  The  major 
changes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  have  not  seen  the 
bill,  unfortunate'.v  but  I  do  understand 
that  they  have  stiicken  out  the  section 
which  we  provided  in  cur  bill  which 
would  offer  some  hope  to  new  areas  and 
to  new  growers;  that  they  have  also 
stricken  out  the  calendar  year  1961, 
which  would  und^r  ordinary  circum- 
stances. requ;re  ihe  Congress  to  rewrite 
the  sugar  bill  at  the  short  term  in  August: 
that  they  have  also  in  line  15  on  page  5 
stricken  out  the  word  "may"  in  the  sen- 
tence which  reads  "The  balance,  includ- 
ing any  unfilled  balances  from  allocations 
already  provided  shall  be  allocated  to  or 
purchased  from  foreign  countries  having 
quotas  under  section  202  <  c » ."  The  Sen- 
ate proposes  to  strike  the  word  "shall" 
and  insert  the  word  "may."  I  am  sure 
that  I  do  not  have  all  of  the  Senate 
amendments  before  me.  but  I  know  that 
they  have  made  some  other  changes 
which  are  very  inconsequential,  I  think. 

Mr,  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  that  I 
hope  when  the  conferees  get  together  he 
will  insist  on  maintaining  the  word 
"shall"  which  wis  in  the  House  bill, 
which  I  think  is  the  key  to  the  directions 
of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  also  to  the  vote  in  the  House. 

Mr  COOIEY  I  think  I  can  say  to 
my  friend  that  the  House  conferees  will 
insist  on  the  position  taken  by  the  House 
on  all  pha.ses  of  the  bill  pa.ssed  by  the 
House  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  bring 
back  pxactly  what  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  wants. 
]  Mr  BASS  of  Tennexspp  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection  Mr  Speaker. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 


object.  I  personally  hope  that  the  words 
"shall  be  allocated"  are  not  retained. 
The  Senate,  in  effect,  substituted  for 
the.se  words  "may  be  purchased  from  " 
Unless  this  is  done,  if  the  President  ex- 
ercises the  powers  granted  to  him  to  cut 
Cuba,  he  would  have  to  make  a  quota 
allocation  to  the  various  countries. 
Then  if  things  straightened  out  in  Cuba. 
certainly  our  desire  will  be  to  assist  Cuba. 
We  would  be  reluctant  to  take  quotas 
away  from  the  countries  to  which  they 
had  been  allocated  when  the  Cuban 
quota  was  cut.  How  are  you  going  to 
satisfy  both  demands? 

Mr  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  say  so,  in  an  effort  to  com- 
pose differences  in  our  committee — Sec- 
retary Dillon  and  his  associates  testify- 
ing— I  suggested  that  we  eliminate  the 
word  "'shall"  and  insert  the  word  "may": 
but,  unfortunately,  our  committee  unan- 
imously overruled  me  and  retained  the 
word  "shall."  Personally,  I  do  not  at- 
tach too  much  importance  to  the  change, 
except  that  I  do  know  that  it  is  fraught 
with  great  danger  if  we  exercise  the 
powers  unwisely.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  gentleman  who  is  now  address- 
ing the  House  would  be  willing  to  trust 
his  own  President  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power  if  the  Congress  is  willing  to  grant 
the  President  that  power. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  You  say 
that  you  are  willing  to  trust  the  Presi- 
dent; but  the  House  language  would 
direct  him  to  allocate  these  quotas,  and 
the  language  of  the  Senate  would  change 
this  to  say  that  It  might  be  purchased 
without  allocation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  differences  will 
have  to  be  composed  In  conference. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  we  could  not  have  had 
House  hearings  earlier  in  the  se.ssion  and 
worked  this  out  in  a  proper  manner  and 
taken  timely  and  considered  action. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  it 
seems  to  me.  from  the  brief  words 
already  said  here  tonight,  that  there 
certainly  are  still  very  diflftcult  and  com- 
plicated questions  which  the  conference 
will  have  to  work  on  and  then  come  back 
and  explain  to  the  House  It  is  now  20 
minutes  to  3.  I  have  a  rather  horrifying 
recollection  of  what  happened  in  this 
House  last  Thursday  when  we  tried  to 
pass  legislation  of  a  technical  nature 
without  full  consideration  of  it.  This 
particular  legislation  could  easily  bring 
about  an  international  situation  that 
might  mean  war;  and  for  us  at  this  hour 
of  the  night  to  pass  on  this  legislation 
without  a  thorough  understanding  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  questionable 
procedure.  While  I  certainly  will  not 
object  to  going  to  conference,  I  would 
hope  that  the  leadership  of  the  House 
will  not  act  unseemingly  In  this  very 
important  matter:  at  least,  we  could 
come  back  here  Monday  and  give  some 
further  consideration  to  the  matter. 

The  SPEL\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees;  Messrs.  Coolet. 
Po.\CE,  Albert,  Thompson  of  Texas, 
HoEVEN,  Belcher,  and  McIntire. 


THE  RESPONSIBHJTY  OP  THE 

PRESS 

Mr  HAKias  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unamious  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  the  Honorable  George 
M.  Rhodes,  distinguished  member  of  our 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  from  the  grc.;t  Keystone 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  addressed  the 
House  and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  additional  facts 
as  to  pressure  tactics  used  by  certain  pub- 
lications and  the  reasons  for  the  recent 
attacks  on  the  Members  of  Congress. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  courage  in  docu- 
menting the  facts  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, exposing  the  kind  of  tactics  used 
on  him  because  he  had  proposed  a  lim- 
itation of  mail  subsidy  on  any  one  pub- 
lication. The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  his  very  able  and  outstanding 
speech  supplements  and  amplifies  what 
I  endeavored  to  explain  in  my  speech 
last  week  of  what  was  involved  in  the 
kind  and  type  of  publicity  by  Life  maga- 
zine and  Knight  newspapers.  Such  re- 
taliation which  the  gentleman  has  again 
pointed  out  should  cause  concern  be- 
cause it  amounts  to  intimidation  of  a 
public  oflBcial  for  proposing  legislation 
which  he  honestly  and  sincerely  believes 
to  be  right. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  full  weU  that 
to  criticize  any  segment  of  the  press 
touches  a  most  sensitive  spot.  I  realize 
full  well  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
as  provided  by  the  Constitution.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  Uiat  this  was  originally 
intended  to  be  and  is  now  one  of  the 
basic  fundamentals  of  our  democracy. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr  Speaker.  I  fully 
realize  the  power  of  the  press.  It  should 
have  great  influence  in  the  lives  of  our 
people.  Because  of  this  power  and  in- 
fluence, the  press  has  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility to  be  fair,  honest,  and  ob- 
jective, and  I  am  proud  as  I  know  you  are 
that  most  of  the  press  of  this  Nation 
strives  diligently  to  live  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility. 

The  press  should  Investigate  and  re- 
port its  findings  with  its  objective  news 
or  wrongdoing.?,  whether  it  is  a  public 
official  or  private  individual,  whether  It 
is  a  matter  of  investigation  or  legislation. 

I  am  thankful  that  a  free  or  objective 
pre.ss  of  this  country  assumes  such  duty 
and  responsibility. 

It  does  not  mean,  however,  that  some 
prejudiced  or  biased  newspaper  or  re- 
porter is  given  the  right  to  so  slant  a 
report  to  make  it  appear  that  some  act 
was  a  terrible  ofTense  when  it  was  not 
a  fact  or  to  include  and  show  a  picture  of 
an  ofDcial  in  connection  with  the  report 
which  is  grossly  in  error  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it  whatsoever.  Neither 
does  it  give  the  right  to  smear  with  ri- 
diculous charges  in  retaliation  of  expos- 
ing or  proposing  something  which  ad- 
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versely  affects  the  particular  publication 
or  newspaper. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  RHOoes!  has  served  in  this  Con- 
gress for  some  time  He  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  Member  of  this 
great  body.  He  is  a  hard  worker  and 
represents  his  district  well,  as,  indeed, 
his  State  and  our  Nation.  We  do  not 
agree  on  every  question,  but  there  is  no 
one  for  whom  I  have  greater  respect  and 
admiration.  His  district  is  fortunate  to 
have  the  gentleman  to  represent  it  and 
we  are  fortiuiate  to  have  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  our  great  and  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  Hou.se  will  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  43  min- 
utes a.m.  / .  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  REX:ESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Sf)eaker  at 
5:39  a.m. 


SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

Mr.  COOLEY  submitted  the  foUowing 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  <H.R.  12311'  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1&48.  as  amended: 

CoNnniKNCE  RspocT  (H.  Rdt.  No.  2090) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmenu  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H-R. 
12311)  to  extend  for  one  year  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreea  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  lt«  amend- 
ments numbered  8,  10.  and  12. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  anaendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3,  4.  9,  n.  and  13;  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
by  the  Senate  tunendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "That  section  412  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  (relating  to  termination  of  the  powers 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  December  31,  I960'  and 
Inserting   In   lieu    thereof    'March   31,    1961', 

(2)  by  Inserting  *.  until  March  31,  1961.' 
after  'power',  and  (3i  by  striking  out  'the 
crop  year  1960  and  previous  crop  years'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  any  crop  year  be- 
ginning prior  to  March  31.  1961'";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendTnent,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

"SEC.  2.  Sections  4501(c)  and  6412(d)  (re- 
lating to  the  termination  and  refOnd  of 
taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  oi  1954  are  amended  by  striking  out 
'June  30.  1961'  in  etu:b  place  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Sep- 


tember 30,  1961'  ••;   and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following;  "Sec.  3.";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Omit  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment  and  on  page  2,  line 
20.  of  the  House  bill  strike  out  "December 
31.  1961"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
31.  1961";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows ; 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  "and 
for  the  three-month  period  ending  March 
31.  1961";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Sec.  4";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  dlsngree- 
ment   to   the  amendment   of  the  Senate   to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Harold  D.  Coolet, 

W.    R.    POACE, 

Carl   Albert. 
Clark    W.    Thompson, 
Charles    B.    Hoevin, 
Pack  Belcher. 
Clutord    G.    McIntire, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

BuBSELL  B.   Long. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Walxace  p.  Bennett. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  12311)  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  amendments  made  by  the  Senate  had 
the  effect  of  making  two  major  changes  In 
the  House  bUl: 

1.  They  limited  the  effect  of  the  blU  to  the 
calendar  year  1960.  only;  and 

2.  They  changed  from  mandatory  to  per- 
missive the  directions  contained  in  subpara- 
graphs (1).  (11),  and  (HI)  for  foreign  dis- 
tribution of  any  reductions  In  Cuban  quotas 
made  pursuant  to  the  bill. 

The  effect  of  the  agreement  reached  by 
the  conferees  and  embodied  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report — 

1.  Extend  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  President  by  this  bill 
through  March  31.  1961. 

2.  Retain  the  mandatory  character  of  the 
distribution  to  foreign  countries  of  the 
House  bin  but  provide  that  such  distribu- 
tion shall  be  by  purchases  from,  rather  than 
allocations    to,    such    countries. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  that 
In  establishing  quotas  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1,  1961,  through  March  31.  1961,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  establish  a  quota 
for  each  area  or  country  of  one-fourth  the 
quota  which  each  country  or  area  would 
have  received  had  the  act  l>een  extended  !n 
Its  present  terms  for  1  ea:end,u-  vpar 


As  part  of  the  understanding  reached  by 
the  conferees.  It  was  aerreed  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  would  under- 
take to  pass  a  sugar  bill  and  transmit  same 
to  the  Senate  on  the  earliest  possible  date 
after  the  reconvening  of  the  House  In  August. 

Harold  D.  Coolet, 

W  R.  Poage. 

Carl  Albert, 

Clark  W.  Thompson. 

Charles   B.   Hoeven, 

Page  Belcher. 

Clutord    G     McIntire, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  12311^  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  object,  but  I  would  like  to 
bring  up  a  few  matters  in  connection 
with  this  issue  because  of  the  grave  im- 
plications that  exist  at  this  time  and  be- 
cause we  have  not  really  had  adequate 
time  to  go  over  tl:ve  report  or  study  the 
details  that  are  going  to  be  presented 
to  us.  I  think  in  the  field  of  economics 
we  might  readily  admit  here  on  the  floor 
that  we  actually  do  need  Cuban  sugar. 
Of  course,  recognizing  the  things  that 
have  gone  wrong  in  Cuba  and  the  things 
that  Castro  and  his  administration  have 
done  that  are  not  in  line  with  our  way 
of  thinking,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  there 
were  not  things  that  we  might  have  done 
to  help  prevent  this  situation,  but  that 
is  over  with.  What  I  am  now  concerned 
about  is  that  we  should  not  even  to  a 
minor  degree  permit  a  Russian-Hun- 
garian situation  or  a  comparable  one  to 
develop  between  us  and  Cuba.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  if  he 
believes  that  there  is  much  chance  that 
anything  in  this  legislation  could  en- 
courage or  promote  such  a  development. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend,  as  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  the  debate  on  the  bill,  that  I  very 
reluctantly  agreed  to  grant  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  which  is  provided  in  this 
bill.  I  think  that  he  should  proceed  with 
care  and  caution  and  he  should  exercise 
the  power  well  and  wisely. 

I  think  that  this  power  does  have  far- 
reaching  implications.  It  could  precipi- 
tate matters  of  great  importance  far  be- 
yond the  allocation  of  sugar,  but  we  must 
realize  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  handles  the  foreign  policy  of  o«r 
Nation.  He  has  asked  for  this  power. 
He  has  assured  us  through  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  it  will  be  well  and  wisely 
used;  that  it  will  not  be  used  in  a  way 
which  will  be  calculated  to  provoke  vio- 
lence in  any  part  of  Cuba  or  elsewhere. 
I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  with  reference  to  the  source  of  sup- 
ply. Cuba  has  been  a  reliable  source  of 
supply  for  American  sugar  for  many 
years. 

We  have  had  a  sugar  program  in  op- 
eration for  approximately  25  years. 
Cuba  has  participated  in  that  program 
and  l.a":  been  faithful  to  its  allocations. 
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Cuba  has  provided  sugar  for  our  markers 
:n  times  of  war  when  world  market 
prices  were  substantially  above  our  own 
domestic  prices. 

I  think  the  sugar  program  is  vitdl.  as 
I  said  m  the  debate-.  x\ot  only  to  thf^  do- 
mestic producer,  but  also  to  domestic 
consumers  I  said  also  in  the  debate 
that  our  committ-ee.  realizing  that  it 
does  have  a  very  great  responsibility  m 
this  area,  will  assure  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  will  sive  the  necessary 
tim.e  and  attention  to  this  important 
measure  We  will  study  it  thoroughly. 
If  it  takes  economists  to  assist  us  we 
will  arrange  to  have  that  prop>er  assist- 
ance and  we  will  try  to  bring  back  to 
the  House  early  in  the  next  session  an- 
other sugar  bill  which  I  hope  will  be 
just  as  acceptable  as  the  sugar  bill  was 
when  we  presented  it  to  the  House  on 
Thursday 

Mr.  MEYER  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  Judge  from  his  very  fine  answer 
that  in  a  sense  he  is  assuring  us  that 
he  believes  chat  this  legislation  will  not 
help  to  lead  to  hasty  action  that  we  may 
regret  I  would  like  to  ask  him  about 
the  matter  of  our  good  relationships  in 
Latin  America  because  economic  pres- 
sure by  us  on  Cuba  might  raise  the  old 
charge  of  economic  imperialism  against 
us  in  the  minds  of  our  good  neighbors  to 
the  south 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand the  regular  orcl-T 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carohna'' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr     COOLER'       Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   that   the  statement 
of    the    managers    on    the    part    of    the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  th"  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  ^^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement 
Mr    COOLEY      Mr.  Speaker.   I  move 
the  prr  vious  question  on  the  conference 
report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question   is  on 
the  conference  report 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  recon.^id^r  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULES 
Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules,  m  order  on  August  1.5, 
be  transferred  to  Mondav,  August  22 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT   RESOLUTION 
Mr.    McCOR^LACK       Mr     Speaker.    I 
call    up    Senate    Concurrent    Resolution 
112  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid^ra- 
tion 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  R>^p- 
resentatives     concurrinfft       That     the      two 


Houses  shall  adjourn  on  Saturday.  July  2. 
1960,  and  that  when  they  adjourn  on  said  day 
they  stand  adjourned  until   12  o'clock  noon 

on  Monday.  Augu.st  8.  1960. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  McCormack: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  when  the  two  Houses  shall 
adjourn  on  Sunday,  July  3.  1960.  the  Senate 
shall  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday,  August  8,  1960.  and  the  Hovise  of 
Representatives  shall  stand  adjourned  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  August  15,  I960." 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  We  have  just  adopted 
the  conference  report  on  the  sugar  bill. 
I  had  made  it  known  that  I  would  not 
vote  for  a  recess  unless  the  sugar  bill 
was  enacted.  My  parliamentary  inquiry 
is  this  What  assurance  do  we  have  at 
this  point  that  the  conference  report 
that  has  just  been  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  adopted  by 
the  other  body,  and  hence  that  a  sugar 
bill  will  be  enacted  into  law  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  President? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  can  only 
state  that  all  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  signed  the  conference  report,  and 
he  assumes,  therefore,  that  they  would 
be  able  to  get  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
conference  report 

Mr.  HALLECK.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker.  Would  it  be 
in  order  or  possible  for  the  vote  on  the 
pending  motion  of  the  majority  leader  to 
be  deferred  until  action  is  had  in  the 
other  body  on  the  conference  report? 

The  SPEAKER.  No.  The  resolution 
is  now  pending  before  the  House,  and  the 
previous  question  has  been  moved.  It 
has  not  been  adopted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  would  like  to  say  to 
the    minority    leader     that    what     the 
Speaker  has  said  of  course  is  true  and 
accurate,  that  all  the  conferees  signed 
and  agreed  to  the  report.     I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  say  to  the  House  that 
this  report  is  somewhat  of  a  compromise. 
The  Senate  took  the  position  that  at  the 
short  session  we  would  have  in  August, 
when  we  returned  from  the  conventions, 
the  House  should  then  and  there  attempt 
to  rewrite  a  sugar  bill  opening  up  the 
quota   provisions   and   having   extensive 
hearings.     The  House  conferees  held  to 
the  idea  it  would  not  be  wise  for  us  to 
attempt   .so   large  a   task   in  so  short  a 
session,  in  August  when  Members  on  both 
sides  would  be  engaging  in  their  cam- 
paigns.    So  as  a  compromise  the  Senate 
agreed    that    we    would    have   January, 
February,  and  March  of  the  next  session 
within  which  to  prepare  and  pretient  a 
sugar  bill.     The  House  conferees  assured 
the  Senate  conferees  that  we  would  do 
our    best   to  present   a   well-considered 
sugar    bill    to    the   House    within    that 
90-day  period. 

We  further  assured  them  that  at  the 
August  session  we  would  .send  another 


sugar  bill  to  the  Senate,  maybe  substan- 
tially the  same  bill  we  passed  unani- 
mously in  the  House  on  Thur.sday.  but 
perhaps  adding  some  other  countries  like 
Guatemala  and  some  other  sugar-pro- 
ducing areas,  thereby  originating  legis- 
lation in  the  House  which  would  tnable 
them  in  the  Senate  to  start  hearings 
officially  on  legislation  pertaining  to 
sugar.  So  I  think  everything  indicates 
that  the  Senate  would  accept  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  resolution  now  before 
us  has  been  amended  after  it  came  from 
the  other  body,  would  that  amendment 
require  affirmative  action  in  the  other 
body  before  it  could  be  adopted'' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Senate  must 
concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  May  I  suggest 
that  the  reasonable  assumption  is  that 
the  adjournment  resolution  would  not  be 
acted  on  in  the  other  body  until  the 
conference  report  had  been  acted  on. 

Mr  BECKER.  Mr  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr  BECKER  We  understand  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  a  motion  to  recess  this 
House  until  August  8  or  15.  Meanwhile 
we  have  no  assurance  that  the  Senate 
will  adopt  the  conference  report  that  we 
have  adopted  tonight. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  That  is  not  a  parha- 
mentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BECKER.  What  will  happen  if  It 
is  not  adopted? 

The  SPEAKER.  We  will  stay  in  ses- 
sion until  they  do  adopt  it.  and  then  the 
resolution  will  be  acted  upon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  that  motion  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  previous 
question? 

Mr.  GROSS.     No. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  ir  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  "Con- 
current resolution  providing  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  July  3. 
1960.  to  August  8,  1960,  and  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  from  July  3  1960  to 
August  15,  1960." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INTERIM  AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS 

Mr.  McCORxMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  resolution— House  Concurrent 
Resolution  712— and  ask  for  its  lmm*xli- 
ate  consideration. 


The  C'.erk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rrsoli-ed.  That  notwlthataadlng  the  ad- 
journment of  the  two  Houses  untu  August 
the  8lh  and  15th.  1960.  tlie  Speaker  of  Uie 
House  of  Representative*  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


INTERIM  AUTHORITY  TO  CLERK  TO 
RECEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  adjournment  of  the  House 
until  August  15,  1960,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERIM  AUTHORI  lY  TO  SPEAKER 
TO   ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS,   ETC. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  ad.joumment  of  the  House 
until  August  15.  1960.  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  accept  resignations  and  to 
appoint  commis?ions,  boards,  and  com- 
mittees authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERIM  AUTHORITY  TO  CLERK  TO 
PRINT  DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reports  filed 
■with  the  Clerk  following  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  until  August  15.  1960. 
by  committees  authorized  by  the  House 
to  conduct  investigations,  may  be  printed 
by  the  Clerk  as  reports  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  adjournment  of  the  House 
until  August  15,  1960,  all  Members  of  the 
House  shall  have  the  privilege  to  extend 
and  revise  their  own  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  more  than  one 
subject,  if  they  so  desire,  and  also  to  in- 
clude therein  such  short  quotations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  or  complete 
such  extension  of  remarks,  but  this 
order  shall  not  apply  to  any  subject  mat- 
ter which  may  have  occurred  or  to  any 
speech  delivered  subsequent  to  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


itKPORlS  C>F  THE  COMPTR(JlJ^R 
GF^N'KRAL  M.U)E  TO  CONGREiSS 
D'RINC;    ICECESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  resolution — House  Resolution 
599 — and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resoh^ed.  That  the  rcporUs  of  the  Comp- 
troilCT  General  of  the  United  States  made  to 
the   Congress   pursuant   to  the    Governmnt 

Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  841  et 
seq  ),  during  the  recesses  of  the  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  shall  be  printed  during  such  re- 
cesses as  House  documents  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


TENTATIVE    RESUME    OP    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 86TH  CONGRESS,  2D 
SESSION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  statistics  in  reference  to  the  ap- 
propriation bills  for  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
formity with  the  customary  session-end 
procedure,  I  include  statistical  tabula- 
tions and  related  data  summarizing  the 
actions  to  date  by  the  2d  session  of  the 
86th  Congress  on  the  appropriation 
bills.  The  data  is  necessarily  tentative 
and  incomplete  because  several  bills  will 
not  be  finally  disposed  of  until  after  the 
impending  recess. 

And  the  tabulation  by  bills  is  neces- 
sarily limited  to  those  processed  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  through 
the  annual  appropriations  process  and 
does  not  therefore  reflect  action  on 
those  pai'ts  of  the  President's  budget 
recommendations  disposed  of  through 
revenue  bills  or  the  "back  door"  appro- 
priation bills  processed  outside  regular 
appropriation  channels.  Disposition  of 
all  these  propositions  and  executive  re- 
vision of  revenue  collection  and  dis- 
bursement estimates — all  these  factors 
will  join  with  action  on  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  to  influence  the  final 
Treasury  position  and  the  January 
budget  prediction  of  a  $4.2  billion  sur- 
plus for  the  fiscal  year  1961  which  be- 
gan yesterday. 

Authoritative  data  as  to  disposition  of 
the  record-breaking  1961  budget  of  the 
President    cannot    be    assembled    until 
after  final  adjournment. 
act:on  in  appropriattcn  bills,  second  session 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  processed 
18  bills  during  the  session.  We  have  no 
more  bills  to  report.  Budget  estimates 
of  appropriations  submitted  to  the  House 
by  the  President  In  this  session,  and  con- 
sidered in  bills  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  totaled  $73,546,694,390. 
These  totals,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  not  include 
the  permanent  appropriations  recurring 
automatically  under  existing  law  without 
necessity  of  annual  congressional  action ; 
the  January  budget  estimate  for  these 


totaled  $10,166,000,000  of  which  $9,500,- 
000,000  was  estimated  for  interest  on  our 
monstrous  pubUc  debt.  These  latter 
amcunts  are  likewise  subject  to  sMne  re- 
vision in  the  next  several  weeks  based  on 
information  not  presently  available. 

The  Committee  on  Appropnations  re- 
duced the  Presidents  request  for  appro- 
priations by  $2,499,217,408.  recommend- 
mfT  a  total  of  $71,047,476,982.  With  one 
major  and  one  minor  exception,  every 
bill  reported  was  below  what  the  Presi- 
dent asked  us  to  appropriate  in  his  rec- 
ord breaking  budget.  The  defense  bill, 
reported  before  Khrushchev  wrecked  the 
summit  meeting,  was  only  nominally 
above  the  budget.  But  the  Congress  has 
developed  a  special  addiction  to  excessive 
appropriations  in  the  Labor-HEW  bill 
in  consequence  of  which  it  was  reported 
out  nearly  $184  million  above  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestions. 

Contrary  to  committee  recommenda- 
tions, the  House  added  back  a  total  of 
$208,876,500.  so  the  bills  went  t^  the  Sen- 
ate at  an  aggregate  of  $71.256,353,482 — 
the  substantial  amount  of  $2,290,340,908 
below  the  budget  estimates  considered  on 
this  side  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Senate  has  passed  16  of  the  18 
bills.  The  mutual  secuiity  bill  is  in  Sen- 
ate committee  and  the  public  works  bill 
is  on  the  Senate  floor.  Two  bills  are  in 
conference — Labor-HEW  and  State-Jus- 
tice-Judiciary. With  disposition  of  the 
supplemental  bill  tonight,  four  bills  re- 
main to  be  concluded  next  month. 

In  the  16  bills  adopted,  the  Senate, 
cliaracteristically,  went  above  Uie  House 
totals  by  $3,067,598,842  and  above  the 
corresponding  budget  estimates  by 
$1,341,206,760.  They  wanted  $66,819,- 
403,339  in  those  bills. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  de- 
fense items  and  possibly  a  scattered 
handful  of  others,  every  Senate  addi- 
tion   could    have    been    dispensed    with. 

But  at  the  conference  tables,  the 
other  body  was  so  insistent  that  we  were 
compelled  to  yield  substantial  amounts 
beyond  the  Hoa<?e  position.  In  classic 
tradition  the  Senate  continues  to  violate 
the  constitutional  intent  sptmsored  by 
Madison  who  insisted  the  Senate  should 
participate  in  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess so  as  to  act  as  a  brake  on  an  im- 
pulsive and  extravagant  House.  But 
the  situation  operates  in  the  reverse. 
They  have  sought  by  every  means  to 
preempt  the  exclusive  appropriations 
prerogatives  conferred  on  the  House  by 
tlie  Constitution.  They  have  never  will- 
ingly conceded  that  the  framers  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  v.'ere  somewhat 
explicit  about  the  matter,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  not  only  push  the  regular 
appropriation  totals  sky-high  but  as  the 
House  witnessed  last  year  and  the  year 
before,  they  originated  some  12  Treas- 
ury back  door  raiding  measures  totaling 
about  $10  billion. 

But  under  characteristic  obdui'acy  of 
the  other  side.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  14  bills 
in  final  form  as  sent  to  the  President 
total  $60,720,613,628.  a  net  decrease  of 
$4,330,575  below  corresponding  budget 
requests.  And  the  final  totals  will.  I 
am  now  certain,  be  below  the  President's 
budget  requests  handled  in  the  regular 
appropriations  process.  The  Senate  has 
hiked  the  Labor-HEW  bill  $465  million 
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above   tl;e   budt,'er       \Vf    -.v;'.;   bring   that 
down  considerably   though   not   fnouc;!". 
This   will,   I   feel   certain,   be   iiuirf^   than 
offset  by  actions  on  the  oth^r  bills,  es- 
pecially the  foreign  aid  bill 

The  outstanding  v.f^xw  on  thf;>  list  of 
bills  sent  to  the  F'resident  ;s  tii^'  $661 
million  increase  in  the  defense  bill.     It 


is  too  high  because,  l.kt-  the  Prf,>^'-:;t's 
budget  and  past  bills,  it  appropriates 
for  obsolete  and  wasteful  w»»apons  ctnd 
defense  concepts  Hut  r.  a  a,>  also  nec- 
essarily revised  in  so::.*"  pa:-.;culars  in 
light  of  the  situation  :  i: -A-ig  Khru- 
shchev's wrecking  of  the  summit  con- 
ference.    Nearly  every  other  bill   sent 


down   is  below   the   President's   asking 
price. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  cannot  for 
some  weeks  yet  determine  with  precision 
the  status  of  the  budget  because  of  the 
uncertainties  involved,  there  are  some 
salient  statistics  and  data  about  which 
there  are  no  uncertainties. 


Table  o/  appropriation  bills,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  as  of  July  2,  1960 
[Does  not  Include  any  "back  door"  appropriation  blllsj 


Title 


I  1960   AtPBOPRUnONS 

NA.S.A.  supplemental 

2it  supplemental- 

Labor  supplemental 

1961   AfPHOPRUnONS 

District  of  Columbia 

Loan  authorization 

Federal  payment 

Commerce - 

Interior 

Treasury-Post  Office.  - 

Creneral  Oovernment .„. 

I^hor-HEW ^ 

Stnte-Justice-Judiclary 

Independent  oflQoes 

rvft'nsr 

Agriculture.. 

Loan  authorUatioDS 

Military  construction 

Lefrtslative 

Pul)lic  works 

Mutual  security 

Supplemental 

i  Total,  1961 ! 

I  Total,  all  bills 

Total,  loan  authorizations 


House 


Budget  estimates 
to  House 


t23,000.000 

1,006,396,264 

8,000,000 


(242, 

(18. 

34. 

799. 

660. 

4,897, 

14, 

4.000, 

713, 

8. 416. 

39,335, 

4.136, 

(367, 

1,188, 

104, 

4.001, 

4,181, 

134. 


403,000) 

700,000) 

533,000 

615,000 

330,300 

863,000 

302,500 

063.961 

803.755 

807,000 

000,000 

263,190 

000,000) 

000,000 

072.020 

016,180 

704,000 

822,200 


72.507,296,126 
73.546,604.390 

(385,700,000) 


Amount  as 
reported  by 
committee 


123.000,000 

229,175.864 

6,000.000 


(237, 

(18, 

27. 

760, 

543. 

4,795, 

13. 

4.  1H4. 

676. 

8,146, 

39.337, 

3,964. 

(557. 

885. 

100. 

3.914. 

3. 389, 

49, 


118,276) 

700,000) 

533,000 

622.235 

375.600 

414.000 

787,  .VX) 

022,731 

579,  W7 

167,400 

867.000 

781,500 

000.000) 

168.000 

317.660 

796,865 

750,000 

215.700 


70.789.301.118 

71,047,476,962 

(575,700,000) 


Amount  as 
passed 


$23,000,000 

237, 606, 864 

6,000,000 


(237. 

(18, 

27. 

760, 

543. 

4,  795. 

13. 

4.184, 

076. 

8,182, 

39.337. 

3,937. 

(557. 

876. 

100. 

3.914. 

3.589, 

49, 


118,276) 

700.000) 

533,000 

522,235 

375,600 

414.000 

787,500 

022,731 

564.807 

067.400 

887,000 

943.  SOO 

000.000) 

146,000 

317,660 

796.966 

780,000 

738.200 


70,989.847,618 
71,256,363,482 

(575,700,000) 


House  actkMi 
compared  with 
budget  estimates 


-$770,802,400 
-2,000,000 


(-5,284.724) 
) 

-7,000.000 

-39,092.765 

-6,  964.  700 

-102,439.000 

-515,000 

+  183,938,750 

-37,238.948 

-234,  W9,  600 

+2.  H*>T.()00 

-197.319,690 

(+190.000.000) 

-311,865,000 

-3,754,360 

-86,217,196 

-501,954,000 

-85,084.000 


-1,617,448,508 

-1 290,  S40. 908 

(+190,000,000) 


NoTB.— Indefinite  appropriations  are  included  In  this  table. 

[Does  not  include  any  "back  door"  appropriation  bills] 


Title 


1960  Appbopbiations 


.\SA  supplemental. 

2d  supplemental 

Lalxjr  supplemental- - 


1961  Appbopbiations 


District  of  Columbia 

Loan  authorization. 

Federal  payment 

Commerce.      

Interior.    

Treasury-Post  Office 

Cieneral  Oovetnmcnt 

Lahor-HEW 

t^tate-Justice- Judiciary 

Inde[)endent  offices 

Defense 

Agriculture 

Loan  authorizations 

Military  construction 

Leeblutive 

Public  works 

Mutual  security 

Bupplemental 


Total,  1961 

Total,  allbllb 

Total,  loan  authorizations. 


Senate 


Budget  esti- 
mates to  Senate 


$23,079,000 

1,018,604,888 

8,000,000 


(aoiMiooo 

(18,  TO).  000) 

34.533,000 

799.615,000 

660.  .330. 300 

4, 807, 853, 000 

14. 627,  500 

4,020.221.961 

733,030,395 

8, 417,  397, 000 

39,335.000,000 

4, 13.5. 2ti3, 190 

(3fi7, 000, 000) 

1, 188,  WX),  000 

133,413,485 

4,004,141,180 

'""i89,"327,'846" 


68, 432,  753, 871 
60, 482,  337,  759 
(385,  700, 000) 


Amount  as 
reported  by 
committee 


$23,079,000 

979, 906, 103 

6,000,000 


(240, 

(20, 

28. 

738, 

586, 

4,  877, 

14, 

4,484. 

718, 

8.414, 

40,  .3*4, 

4,000, 

(577, 

i.n<'.7, 

129. 
4,030, 


089,152) 

100.000) 

533,000 

388,300 

259,500 

014.000 

397,500 

068,931 

010,  147 

412,900 

WJT.OOO 

222,  GS3 

000,000) 

227.000 

719.510 

010, 005 


161,068,740 


60, 634, 249, 816 

70. 043.  236,  919 

(597, 100, 000) 


Amount  as 
passed 


$23,079,000 

006.491,103 

6,000,000 


(240, 

(20, 

28, 

738, 

589, 

4,877, 

14, 

4,485, 

71H, 

8.  459. 

40.514, 

4,005, 

(.577, 

l,0f.7, 

129, 


080,162) 

100,000) 

533,000 

388,300 

212.625 

014,000 

572,500 

788,931 

ai9,  147 

412,900 

997,000 

222,683 

000.000) 

227.000 

870,410 


166. 324,  740 


65, 794, 833, 236 

G6,  819,  403,  339 

(597, 100.  OOO) 


Senate  action  compared  with— 


Budget  esti- 
mates 


-$23,013,785 
-2,000,000 


(-2. 
(+1, 
-6, 
-61. 
+38, 
-20, 

+466, 

-14, 

+42, 

+  1. 179, 

-130, 

(+210. 

-120, 

-3. 


313, 848) 

400.000) 

000.000 

236,700 

882,325 

839.000 

-55.000 

666,950 

761.  248 

016,900 

997.000 

040,  .507 

000,000) 

773,000 

513,  075 


-3,003,100 


+1,366,220.645 

+  1.341,206,  7r,0 

(+21 1.  400.  OOO) 


House  action 


+$79,0M) 
+757, 966, 2» 


(+2,970,876) 
(+1,400,000) 
+  1,000,000 
-22,133,936 
+48.  837, 025 
+81,800.000 
+786,000 

+301,786,200 
+41,704,340 

+277,  345,  500 

+  1,177,130,000 

+67,  279,  183 

(+20.000,000) 

+  191.082,000 
+29,  552,  750 


+  116,586,540 


+2, 309,  534, 603 

+3,067,598,842 

(+21.400.000) 


Final  action— 
amount  as 
approved 


$23,079,000 

956, 370, 003 

6.000,000 


(239, 470, 433 

(20.100,000) 

27,633,000 

720, 634, 375 

557,  667.  600 

1,841,914,000 

14,207,500 


8.311.893,400 

39, 996.  008. 000 

3,994.097,600 

(577.000.000) 

994,  85.5, 000 

129,470,410 


138,203,740 


50, 736,  164. 625 

60, 730, 613, 628 

(597,  100. 000) 


Increase  or  de- 
crease com- 
pared to  budget 
estimates  to 
date 


-$63.  134.S85 
-2.000,000 


t-2. 932.  567) 
(  +  1.400.000) 

-7.000.000 
-09.990,6'25 

+  7.337,300 

-65,939.000 

-420,000 


-108.503,600 
■f661.608,000 
-141,166,590 
(+210,000.000) 
-193,14.5.000 
-3.943,075 


-31,034,100 


+00, 801 310 
-4,330,675 

(+211.400.000) 


RECORDrMG-BRlCAKING    BUDGETS 

The  law  requires  the  President  to  make 
and  submit  the  budget  recommendations 
both  as  to  tax>'s  and  appropriations.  All 
fiscal  recorr.n^'ndations  start  with  the 
President.  He  makes  the  budget.  Con- 
gress dops  not  It  includes  only  what 
he  urgf-'.-,,  what  he  wants,  what  in  his 
Judgment  ;s  necessary.     He  is  in  com- 


plete command.  He  is  the  sole  judge. 
He  is  by  law  at  complete  liberty — in  fact, 
he  is  by  law  dutybound — to  recommend 
cuts  in  appropriations  of  any  magnitude 
he  feels  warranted  and  revisions  of  basic 
legislation  to  correspond.  He  is  duty- 
bound  to  recommend  any  charges  in  tax 
rates  he  believes  justified — either  up  or 
down. 


They  do  not — I  repeat,  they  do  not— 
have  to  recommend  more  and  more 
spending — as  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
1961  budget  and  past  budgets,  nearly 
every  one  of  which  exceeded  previous  es- 
timates. The  pending  budget  is  a  rec- 
ordbreaker.  It  proposed  to  take  in 
$84  billion — the  largest  total  ever  re- 
quested, in  war  or  peace. 


1960  c( 

They  do  not  have  to  urge  extension  of 
war  tax  rates  in  time  of  peace — as  in  the 

1961  budget  and  in  every  past  budget 
from  the  administration.  That  one  rec- 
ommendation alone  accounts  for  much 
of  the  January  budget  surplus  estimate — 
and  I  emphasize  it  is  only  an  estimate — 
of  $4.2  billion. 

When  the  Clerk  retid  the  President's 
budget  message  to  the  House  last  Jan- 
uary, it  was  immediately  apparent  that 
the  goals  announced  did  not  correspond 
to  some  features  of  the  budget  attached. 
And  it  disclosed  beyond  all  challenge  that 
this  administration,  after  8  years  in  of- 
fice, has  not  and  could  not  at  such  late 
date  accomplish  a  single  one  of  the  laud- 
able fiscal  objectives  promised  in  the 
1952  and  1956  campaigns. 

The  January  message  urged  restraint 
but  in  the  same  pages  proposed  to  spend 
$1.4  billion  more  in  1961  than  in  1960. 
F\irthermore,  the  President  had  declared 
war  on  excessive  spending.  He  was 
quoted  this  way : 

I  think  every  place  we  are  spending  too 
much  money.  •  •  •  We  must  start  right 
from  the  biggest  and  go  right  down  to  the 
smallest. 

He  decried  what  he  termed  "loose 
handling  of  our  fiscal  affairs."  But  the 
last  budget  submitted  shortly  thereafter 
prop>osed  to  sF>end  more.  And  it  also 
proposed  increased  appropriations,  both 
large  and  small. 

But,  Mr.  Sr)eaker.  so  that  there  will  be 
no  doubt  that  the  messages  and  pro- 
nouncements about  economy  and  re- 
straint on  the  one  hand,  and  the  budget 
estimates  on  the  other  hand,  go  in  op- 
E>osite  directions,  I  will  submit  several 
sets  of  official  figures.  They  need  little 
or  no  explanation.  They  speak  for 
themselves. 

APPROPRIATION     INCREASES     REQUESTED     BY     THE 
PRESIDENT 

Although  administered  by  the  present 
administration,  the  1954  budget  was  pre- 
pared by  the  previous  administration. 
The  fiscal  1955  budget,  submitted  in 
January  1954,  was  the  first  budget  pre- 
pared and  submitted  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration. From  that  budget  to  this 
budget,  they  have  urged  higher  and 
higher  appropriations  each  year  as  the 
following  published  figures  on  Presi- 
dential budget  estimates  considered  in 
the  appropriation  bills  disclose: 

President's 
budget  estimates 
83d.    ad     (fiscal     1965    and 

prior) $57,422,327,386 

84th.    ist    (fiscal    1966    and 

prior) 62,  030.  092,  195 

84th,    2d    (flflcal    1957    and 

prior) 68.  587,  724,  820 

85th,    Ist    (fiscal    1958    and 

prior) 73,  113,555.340 

85th,    2d    (fiscal    1959    and 

prior) 81,  737,  060.  999 

86th,    Ist    (fiscal    1960    and 

prior) 83,462,687,289 

86th.    2d    (fiscal    1961    and 

prior) _  I  83.  830,  041,  759 

'  Includee  $10,166,000,000  January  budget 
estimate  for  permanent  appropriations, 
which  Is  subject  to  some  later  revision. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  significant  and 
revealing  figures.  And  they  are  stagger- 
ing. Imagine  asking  appropriations 
more  than  $26  billion  above  those  pro- 
posed in  their  first  budget.  It  is  incredi- 
ble. And  it  is  billions  away  from  re- 
peated pledges  and  promises. 

SPENDING    INCREASES 

The  regular  appropriation  bills  no 
longer  fully  disclose  what  goes  out  of  the 
Treasury.  We  now  have  the  back-door 
bills  and  every  other  conceivable  gim- 
mick to  get  money  out  of  the  Treasury 
to  avoid  passing  the  acid  test  of  annual 
appropriations  review.  The  more  fully 
informative  and  all-inclusive  index  to 
the  trends  are  the  amounts  disbursed — 
whether  from  front-door,  back-door, 
side-door,  or  trap-door  appropriations. 
The  ever-increasing  amounts  expended 
during  the  present  administration  are 
shocking.  And  the  official  Treasury  fig- 
ures are  conclusive  in  the  matter.  Take 
the  figures  from  July  1,  1953,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  1954,  when  they 
assumed  full  control  of  collecting  and 
spending.     Here  they  are,  inescapable: 

Rounded 
Pl.scal      1954       (from      July  amounts 

1953) $67,800,000,000 

Fiscal    1955 64,600.000,000 

Fiscal    1956 66,500,000.000 

Fiscal    1957 69,400,000,000 

Fiscal    1958 ■ 71,900,000.000 

Fiscal    1959 80.700,000,000 

Fiscal  1960  (this  is  the  esti- 
mate In  1961  budget;  sub- 
ject to  revision) '78,400,000.000 

Fiscal  1961  (this  is  the  Jan- 
uary estimate;  subject  to 
revision) '79,  800,  000,  000 

'  The  President's  estimates;  subject  to  re- 
vision, but  these  are  his  proposals.  And  for 
simplicity,  expenditures  from  highway  trust 
fund  beginning  with  1957  are  excluded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  there  be  any  dispute 
but  that  these  figures  unerringly  disclose 
failure  to  deliver  on  the  promise  of  a  $60 
billion  budget?  Can  they  contend  that 
these  figures  of  what  they  spent  bear 
any  resemblance  to  promised  retrench- 
ment? 

DEFENSE    AND    NONDEFENSE    SPENDING 

There  is  the  general  tendency  to  ex- 
plain these  steadily  increasing  requests 
and  phenomenal  spending  budgets  as  re- 
quired by  the  necessities  of  national  se- 
curity and  defense.  But  contrary  to  the 
general  impression,  the  preponderance 
of  increased  spending  is  in  the  nonde- 
fense  items,  not  the  defense  budgets. 
The  following  serves  to  prove  the  fact 
that  nondefense  items  are  the  genesis 
of  the  matter : 


[In  blUlons  of  (Joliars) 


Major 
national 
sewirity 

All 
other 

Total 

Fl.soal  1954 

4«.g 
40.6 
40.6 
43.3 
44.1 
46.4 

46.6 

46.6 

20.9 
24.0 
36.9 
26.1 
27.8 
34.3 

83.8 

342 

67  8 

Fiscal  1955 „ 

Fiscal  1956 

64.6 
66  6 

Fiscal  1957 

Fiscal  1968 

69.4 
71  9 

Fiscal  1969 

80  7 

Estimates  In  1961   budget 
(subject  to  revlidon): 
Fiscal  1960  (estimated)  . 
Fiscal  1961  (estimated) . 

>  4 
TV.  5 

SEVEN-TEAR  COMPARISONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  timely  to  compare 
the  condition  of  Treasury  finances  as  ad- 
ministered in  the  last  14  years,  7  unde« 
the  present  administration— fiscal  1954 
through  fiscal  1960— and  the  immediately 
preceding  7  years— fiscal  1947  through 
fiscal  1953.  The  figures  are  official  and 
except  for  fiscal  1960.  they  are  final;  the 
1960  figures  are  tentative  and  subject  to 
slight  revision,  but  close  enough  to  the 
mark  to  suffice.  In  3  of  the  7  years  under 
the  previous  administration,  we  were  at 
war  in  Korea. 

The  present  administration  has  taken 
more  taxes  from  the  people. 

The  present  administration  has  spent 
more  of  the  people's  funds;  they  have 
spent  everything  they  took  in  and  bor- 
rowed billions  besides  and  spent  that. 

The  present  administration  has  oper- 
ated in  the  red.  They  have  not  lived 
within  income. 

The  present  administration  has  raised 
the  public  debt  to  the  highest  point  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation. 

In  consequence,  the  cost  of  living 
reaches  a  new  record  high  nearly  every 
30  days. 

These  official  figures  are  submitted  in 
substantiation : 

7-year  comparatii'e  figures  on  income  spend- 
ing, deficits  or  surpluses,  and  debt  changes 
I  In  bUllons  or  dollars] 
7-year  tax  rate,  net  budget  receipts: 

Under       present       administration 

(flscals    1954-60) 480.2 

Under     previous     administration 

(flscals  1947-53) 329.3 


Present    administration    over 
previous 


150.9 


7-year  outgo,  net  budget  expendi- 
tures: 

Under      present      administration 

(fiscals    1954-60) 499.3 

Under     previous     administration 

(fiscals    1947-53) 335.0 


Present    administration    over 

previous -f-164.  3 


7-year  deficits: 

Under  present  administration 
(fiscals  1954-60,  all  peacetime 
years ) 

Under  previous  administration 
(fiscals  1947-53,  of  which  1951- 
53  were  war  years  in  Korea) 


19    1 


-5.7 


Present    administration    over 

previous +13.4 


7-year  changes  In  Federal  public 
debt: 
Under  present  administration 
(July  1953  to  July  1960 — from 
$266.1  billion  to  $284.5  billion). 
Under  previous  administration 
(July  194e  to  July  1953— from 
$269.4  billion  to  $266.1  billion). 


-  18.4 


-3  3 


Present    administration    over 

previous +21.  T 

1  The  net  deficit  during  the  Korean  war 
years,  fiscals  1951-53,  was  $9.9  billion. 
Thus  the  4  peacetime  years,  fiscals  1947-50. 
showed  a  net  surplus  of  $4.2  billions. 

Notes:  For  simplicity  here  and  so  as  to  tie 
ii.-ectly  to  official  "budget"  figures,  amounts 
a:  pUcabie  to  the  highway  triist  fund  for 
fiscals  1957-60  have  been  omitted. 
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Amounts  Included  for  fiscal  1960.  ending 
June  30,  1960.  are  estimated  aa  shown  In  1961 
budget  and  are  subject  to  slight  revlalon. 

THE  pt'bl::'   nrBT 

Mr  Speaker,  the  meviiable  cr>nse- 
Quence  of  living  beyond  income  :>  the 
moiLsirous  national  df'bt.  It  ha.s  been 
nece.s,sary  to  borruw  from  future  »;fnera- 
tions  to  pay  current  expen.->es  When  the 
present  adniirustration  assumed  full 
fiscal  control,  the  d-bt  ■.'.as  down  $266.- 
100  million  from  ,.t  W  : '.d  War  II  hi^h 
of  $279,213  million.  But  on  last  Decem- 
b'  r  2  '.t  reached  the  highest  point  since 
the  R.epublic  was  founded— $292,707, - 
614,012.11. 

Four  days  ago — June  28,  1960 — it  was 
at  $286,47*3.919.121.76.  representing  about 
$1,600  for  f.  ery  man.  woman,  and  child 
m  America  If  State  and  local  debt  is 
included,  the  per  capita  figure  approxi- 
mates $2,000. 

They  have  increased  the  debt  by 
$18,400  million  in  7  years,  and  that  m  a 
period  of  record -breakiiu'  tax  Mkes. 
Spending  more  than  incon.c.  t:.-:  I'le.si- 
dent  has  asked  Congress,  on  seven  suc- 
cessive occasions,  to  raise  the  old  debt 
ceiling,  including  this  year.  Failure  to 
live  within  income  has  forced  step-by- 
step,  piecemeal  conversion  of  the  so- 
called  temporary  ceilings  into  permanent 
status. 

Here  are  the  condensed  figures: 
The  public  debt — 8  fiscal  years 
I  In  billions) 
1.  Actual  Increase.  6  fiscal  years 
(l»64-69) : 

July  1953 ♦268.  1 

July  1959 284.7 

Increase  In  the  6  years +18.6 

3.  Current  budget  estimate  of  change 
during  current  fiscal  year  1960 
(July  1959  to  July  1960— from 
$284.7  to  $284.5) —0.2 

3.  Estimated  Increase  In  the  7  years.    +18.4 

4.  Budget  estimate  of  change  during 

fiscal    year    1961     (July    1960    to 

July  1961 — from  $284.5  to  $280).'  — 4.  5 

6.  Total  budget  estimate  of  Increase 
for  the  8  years,  July  1953  to 
July  1961 +13.9 

Note — Old  statutory  limit  of  $275  billion 
raised  as  follows: 

For  fiscal   1955  by  $6  billion   (temporary). 

For  fiscal   1956  by  $6  billion   (temporary). 

For  fiscal   1957  by  $3  billion    (temporary). 

For  fiscal   1958  by  $5  billion   (temporary). 

For  fiscal  1959  by  $8  billion  (permanently 
to  $283  billion);  $5  billion  (temporarily  to 
$288  billion). 

For  fiscal  1960  by  $10  billion  (permanently 
to  $285  billion);  $10  billion  (temporarily  to 
$295  billion). 

For  fiscal  1961  by  $8  billion  (temporarily 
to  $293  billion). 

'  Highly  tentative  and  subject  to  probable 
considerable  revision  downward. 

With  the  inflationai-y  pressures  and 
decline  in  popularity  of  Government 
bonds  attending  the  profligacy  of  living 
beyond  income,  the  cost  of  borrowing 
and  refinancing'  the  debt  has  risen 
phenom^nallv  It  is  incredible  but  true 
that,  without  the  Congress  directly  turn- 
ing a  hand,  interest  cost  on  the  debt  in 


flsca.  1j60  'A  a.>  f.->timat*-d  $1,700  nii.i:  ji. 
ab(;vt.-  ihf  actual  fiscal  1959  coot,  I  in- 
clude pertinent  data-- subject  u>  i>ome 
revision  a.s  to  fiscal  196i)  and  more  c,ub- 
stant^al  revLsion  as  to  fiscal  1961: 
Interest  on  the  public  debt 

1.  The  debt:  Billion 

June   30,    1959 _ $284.7 

June   30,    1960    (estimated   In   Janu- 
ary budget) 284  5 

June   30,    1961    (estimated   In  Janu- 
ary budget) 280  0 

2.  Interest  on  the  debt:  Million 

Fiscal   1959 $7,592 

Fiscal     1960     (estimate    in    Janii&ry 

budget ) 9,  300 

(Increase    of    $1,700    million,    fiscal 
1960  over  fiscal  1959  ) 
Fiscal     1961     (estimate    in     January 

budget) 9,  500 

(Increase  of  $200  million,  fiscal  1961  over 
fiscal  1960.  although  debt  Is  estimated  in  the 
January  budget  to  drop  by  some  $4  5  bil- 
lion. That  Is  far  from  a  certainty  at  the 
present  time). 

3.  In  the  current  fiscal  year  1960.  Interest 
on  the  debt  averages  $25,479,400  every  day, 
$l.(Xil,000  every  hour,  $17,890  every  minute. 

4.  In  the  current  fiscal  1960.  Interest  on 
the  debt  exceeds  Interest  cost  for  fiscal  1959 
by  $4,657,000  every  day,  $194,000  every  hour, 
$3,230  every  minute.    , 

5.  In  fiscal  year  1961,  Interest  on  the  debt 
is  estimated  in  the  January  budget  to  aver- 
age $26,027,300  every  day.  $1,084,400  every 
boiir,  $18,000  every  minute. 

COST    or    LIVING    INCREASES 

The  inevitable  result  of  inflationary 
spending  is  to  hike  the  cost  of  food, 
clothing,  housing,  and  all  other  items. 
The  official  index  has  been  registering 
new  highs  for  the  cost  of  living  and  new 
lows  for  the  value  of  the  dollar  nearly 
every  30  days  as  the  following  chart 
shows : 

Consumer  Price  Index  and  purchasing  price 
of  the  dollar 
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RBOOCOBKEA  KULS 

To  summarize  and  highlight  these 
documented  facts.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
breakable  record  has  been  broken  in  the 
last  7  years. 

The  President's  budget  has  set  several 
records  on  tax  take — this  1961  budget  of 
$84  billion  in  revenues  is  the  highest  ever 
in  war  or  peace.    It  tops  them  all 

The  administration  set  a  peacetime 
spending  record  in  fiscal  year  1959  when 
they  dished  out  $80  7  billion. 

They  set  a  peacetime  record  last  year 
when  they  asked  for  appropriations  of 
$83  4  bilhon.  They  are  breaking  that 
record  this  year. 

They  set  another  record  when  the 
public  debt  reached  the  highest  point 
ever  attained — in  war  or  peace — last  De- 
cember 2 — $292.7  billion. 

The  cost-of-living  index  reached  an 
aD  time  high  only  2  months  ago,  and 
every  indication  points  to  still  further 
highwater  marks. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
hit  a  new  low  2  months  ago — down  to  47 
cents. 

Any  way  you  measure  the  situation, 
any  way  you  compare  the  record,  the 
facts  lead  to  the  same  inescapable  con- 
clusion: In  the  last  7  years,  the  laudable 
objectives,  the  promises  and  pledges 
have  not  been  met,  cannot  be  met,  and 
will  not  be  met. 


As  measured  by  the  BLS  (  •m.^iiiter  i'rk«  Indei 


THE  OREGON  DUNES  IN  PERSPEC- 
TIVE AND  IN  DETAIL— THE  REC- 
REATION CRISIS— AT  THE  SEA- 
SHORE   AND    ELSEWHERE 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  na- 
tion, as  a  people,  the  recreation  problem 
has  become  one  of  our  very  big  and  im- 
portant problems.  The  outdoor  phase 
has  reached  such  a  stage  that  it  has  been 


1960 
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officially  recognized  that  it  can  no  longer 
successfully  and  safely  be  left  to  work 
itself  out. 

Hence  there  was  established,  in  1958, 
the  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission.  That  Com- 
mission is  well  financed  and  substantial - 
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ly  staffed.     Its  report  is  .sclieduled  for 
release  in  1961. 

We  await  that  repoi-t  w.tii  much  in- 
terest. But  we  need  not  sit  idly  by  until 
1961  or  later.  There  are  recognized  rec- 
reation problems,  in  Oregon  and  else- 
where, which  demand  our  attention  now. 


Though  statistics  are  inadequate  by 
themselves,  there  is  a  considerable  body 
of  pertinent  information  available. 

Data  in  table  1  show,  at  the  very  least 
a  vast  increase  since  1950  in  attendance 
at  some  public  parks  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities: 


Table  1.     AUendance  at  public  parks  and  recreation  areas 


Corps  of  En(;ineers 
reservoirs 

Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion projects 

National  forest 
lands 

National  Park  Serv- 
ice—Ail areas  except 
National  CaplU 
Parks  System 

State  parks 

TV  A 

WUdlUc  refuges 

Yev 

Attendanoe 

Percent 
Increase 

Attendaaoe. 
estimates 

Percent 
Increeae 

Attendanoe 

Percent 
increase 

Attendance 

Percent 
increase 

Attendanoe 

Percent 
Increase 

Attendanoe 

Percent 
increase 

Attendance 

Percent 
increase 

1960 

10.000 
21.090 
39,537 
41,301 
63,848 
0Z522 
71,340 
84,705 
94,793 

6,583 
7,134 
7,725 
8,238 
9,180 

10,700 

12,700 

(1) 

19,458 

T>ou*andt 
27,368 
29,950 
33,007 
35,403 
40,304 

-       45, 713 
62,556 
60,957 
68,490 

Tlunuandt 
33,253 
37,106 
42,300 
46,225 
47,834 
50,008 
54,923 
59,285 
58,677 

Thtnuand* 
114,291 
120,722 
149,  255 
159.116 
166,427 
183,188 
200,705 
216,780 
237,329 

TkOUMtuff 

16, 245 
18,421 
19,797 
23,017 
25,497 
27,780 
30,187 
33,100 
36,600 

Tkoutandt 
(') 

3,433 
4,361 
4,687 
5,202 
0.974 
7,665 
8.600 
9,114 

IMl 

1968„ 

31 
41 

40 
30 
16 
14 
19 
12 

8 

8 

7 

11 

17 

19 

9 
10 

7 
14 
13 
15 
16 
13 

12 

14 

9 

3 

5 

10 

8 

-1 

6 
24 

7 

5 
10 
10 

8 
10 

ii' 

7 
16 
11 
9 
9 
10 
11 

19tt.    

24 

1«M 

10 

1966 

I] 

1966 

34 

1967 

8 

196$. 

>63 

15 

5 

m-io-.w 

475,066 

492 

195 

393,708 

ISO 

429,611 

76 

1, 547,  813 

108 

231.044 

120 

49,795 

165 

1    VT»    ..^«l_-«^ 

I  No  Mtimate 
>  2  years. 
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In  many  instances  present  facilities 
are  inadequate  to  accommodate  present 
demand.  We  now  can  be  sure  of  the 
general  trend.  An  emerging  crisis  situ- 
ation can  t>e  recognized.  The  needs  of 
our  fast-growing  Nation  require  our  at- 
tention now. 

PROBABLE    I'UTUltE   DKMAND   FOB    RECREATIONAL 
FACILrnxS 

Present  and  future  population  is  of 
course  a  vital  consideration.  Few  devel- 
opments in  our  national  life  have  so  com- 
pletely amazed,  not  to  say  confused  and 
confounded,  most  of  our  people,  includ- 
ing the  '•exr>erts"  as  our  vast  upsurge  in 
population  since  the  1930's. 

There  are  now  many  more  of  us  to  use 
recreational  facilities  than  formerly. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  did 
not  stabilize  in  the  1950's;  instead  it  in- 
creased from  151,325.798  persons  in  1950 
to  179,500.000  in  1960.  This  is  a  net  in- 
crease of  more  than  28  million  in  the 
decade,  or  about  18.5  percent  in  10  years. 

In  Oregon  the  increase  by  preliminary 
count  was  235,025,  or  from  1,521,341  in 
1950  to  1,756,366  in  1960,  or  15.45  per- 
cent in  percentage  terms.  Some  other 
parts  of  the  West  and  Southwest  in- 
creased even  more  rapidly  during  the 
decade — Arizona,  for  example,  by  74.4 
percent,  and  Nevada  by  75.75  percent. 

The  present  population  has  put  pres- 
sure on  existing  facilities,  but  it  is  the 
future,  near  and  dLstant,  to  which  recre- 
ation planners  must  largely  look.  We 
know  we  can  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  even  more,  many,  many  more  of  us 
seeking  recreation  in  the  future.  No  one 
knows  exactly  how  rapidly  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  increase 
in  the  decades  ahead.  But  it  is  highly 
probable,  based  on  characteristics  of  ex- 


isting population  and  trends  now  in  evi- 
dence, that  there  will  be  a  vast  increase 
in  the  U.S.  population  in  the  years 
ahead. 

A  mhjjon  more  orbcontans  by  1975 
Some  sE>eak  of  a  doubling  by  the  year 
2000 — 40  years  hence.  A  shorter-term 
estimate,  based  on  information  available 
prior  to  the  1960  census,  projected  a  U.S. 
total  of  227  million  persons  in  1975 — a 
short  15  years  hence.  The  same  study 
indicated  an  Oregon  total  of  2,865.000 
in  1975,  and  other  parts  of  our  West  also 
were  very  adequately  represented. 

It  is  a  near  certainty  that  we  will  have 
more  time  for  recreation — the  shorter 
workweek,  longer  vacations,  earlier  re- 
tirement of  workers,  and  a  general  higher 
standard  of  living  which  uill  further 
emphasize  the  need  and  time  for  rest 
and  recreation,  rather  than  what  we 
have  considered  the  basic  necessities. 
They  will  allow  and  encourage  greater 
use  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 
Cheaper,  more  convenient,  and  faster 
transportation  will  encourage  more  and 
more  people  to  visit  periodically  the  out- 
standing natural  scenery  of  even  the 
more  distant  parts  of  our  country'. 

Another  pleasant  anticipation  is  that 
most  of  us  will  ha'i'e  more  money  to 
spend,  and  more  money  to  sjjend  on 
recreation.  Some  exjjerts  have  forecast 
a  doubling  of  the  gross  national  product 
by  1975  as  compeared  with  1950:  and  a 
40 -percent  increase  in  disposable  income 
per  capita.  In  any  case,  growth  trends 
being  what  they  presently  are.  it  appears 
altogether  likely  that  we  shall  have  not 
only  more  total  money  for  recreation  but 
also  that  a  larger  fraction  of  the  ex- 
penditures probably  will  be  used  in  this 
broad  field. 


Information  on  present  spending  on 
recreation  is  incomplete  and  inexact. 
Estimates  range  between  38  billion  and 
$20  bUlion  per  year.  But  that  it  is  large, 
and  growing,  is  something  we  all  observe 
from  day  to  day. 

OUTDOOR    recreation:    a    WAT    OF   LIFE 

Not  only  will  there  be  many  more  of  us 
with  much  more  leisure  time  and  with 
more  money  to  spend,  but  recreation,  es- 
pecially outdoor  recreation  is  thoroughly 
established  as  a  phase  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  It  apparently  is  psycholog- 
ically more  desirable  and  physically  nec- 
essary than  when  we  were  much  less  ur- 
banized. Urbanization  and  suburban- 
ization has  cast  a  heavy  shadow  on  our 
land.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  prelimi- 
nary reports  from  the  1960  census.  We 
have  to  expect  more  of  it. 

Whether  it  be  a  matter  of  nature  edu- 
cation, relaxation  from  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  modern  living,  improved  phys- 
ical health  based  on  sun,  water,  and 
fresh  air,  or  the  joys  of  psychic  satisfac- 
tion, shorter  and  longer  trips  into  the 
great  outdoors  on  weekends  and  vaca- 
tions have  become  socially  highly  ac- 
ceptable uses  of  leisure  time  and  of  in- 
come not  required  for  the  bare  neces- 
sities. 

The  consumer  rules  our  land.  The  all 
important  consumers'  choice  increasingly 
votes  for  recreation. 


INDICATIONS     OF     INCREA.SED 
INTEREST 


RECREATIONAL 


One  report  is  to  the  effect  that  nearly 
40  percent,  two  out  of  five,  of  all  Ameri- 
cans over  the  age  of  12  years  are  inter- 
ested in  boating.  Recreational  craft  in 
use  have  risen  to  more  than  7  million. 
Even  more   astounding   it   is   estimated 
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that  the  average  owner  spends  about  $150 
per  year  on  his  boat — an  amount  -^'hich 
is  not  much  less  than  the  total  income 
of  the  average  family  in  some  parts  of 
the  world. 

Visitors  to  public  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  of  several  sorts  have  multiplied 
in  an  aitcn;shin,4  fa^ihion  as  shown  in 
table  1  As  we  have  said  before,  com- 
prehensive data  are  none  too  plentiful 
but  what  we  do  have  are  astonishing. 

Between  1950  and  1958.  attendance  at 
Corps  of  Engineers  water  resource  proj- 
ects increased  by  nearly  500  percent;  Na- 
tional Park  Service  areas  'excepting  the 
NdUonal  Capital  Parks  System*  in- 
creased by  more  than  85  percent.  State 
park  visitors  by  108  percent,  national 
forest  areas  by  150  percent,  and  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  projects  by  an  estimated 
195  percent 

You  will  recognize  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  facilities  to  take  care  of 
these  ba.sic  ne-xls  of  the  public  in  some 
of  the  areas  are  now  inadequate.  Some 
report  that  this  situation  has  held  at- 
tendance well  below  what  might  other- 
wise have  been  the  case.  The  National 
Parks  became  acutely  aware  of  inade- 
quate facilities  to  meet  the  outdoor  rush 
■  of  our  fellow  Americans  about  5  years 
ago,  hence  the  early,  almost  desperate  ex- 
partsion  involved  in  the  10-year.  Mission 
66  program.  Somewhat  later,  the  Forest 
Service  became  aware  that  its  much 
larger  acreage  also  was  increasingly 
heavily  visited — hence  Operation  Out- 
doors. 

Marion  Clawson  of  Resoiirces  for  the 
F\iture.  Inc..  an  expert  on  recreation 
staticjtics,  concludes: 

We  Americans  don't  Just  want  outdoor  rec- 
reation; we  need  it.  Moving  from  farms  to 
cities  and  suburbs  has  not  meant  turning 
our  backs  on  land  and  water  and  open  sky. 
As  a  people,  we  don't  feel  right  unless  we  can 
get  back  from  time  to  time  to  the  out  of 
doors. 

If  we  should  ever  lose  this  urge,  there  will 
have  been  a  profound  change  in  the  national 
character.  Meanwhile,  It  Is  abundantly 
clear — even  if  not  subject  to  statistical 
proof — that  outdoor  recreation  is  not  Just 
one  alternative  use  of  family  Income  and 
leisure  tmae  thiit  rises  and  falls  automati- 
cally with  changing  costs  and  fashions. 
Meeting  the  demand  for  such  recreation  Is 
a   nf^t.ona.;    pr^Iem   of  the  first  rank.' 

OCTPOOR    VERSt,*S    INDOOR    RECRK-^TION 

There  is  a  point  of  view  which  accepts 
the  probability  of  more  leisure  and  all 
that  goes  with  it.  yet  doubts  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  further  great  surge  in  outdoor 
recreation  It  miist  be  granted  that  we 
do  not  have  any  very  comprehensive  in- 
formation on  how  much  people  spend  on 
recreation,  nor,  more  pertinent  in  this 
case,  precisely  what  value  an  urban  civ- 
'  ilization  does  or  may  put  on  parks,  sea- 
shore, and  the  great  outdoors,  in  con- 
trast with  indoor,  or  so-called  cultural 
recreation. 

Clawson  admits  that  there  is  a  sad  lack 
of  reliable  .statistics      But  he  does  say: 

Apparently  between  5  and  8  percent  of  all 
family  spiendmi?  Is  for  recreation.  How 
in'och  of  this  total  is  for  outdoor  recreation 
is  anybody's  t;upss.  but  such  breakdowns  as 

'  Clawson.  Ma.-,  •:..  In  extension  of  remarks 
of  Hon  Clkmbnt  W  Mn-LiR,  Oonorsssional 
Record. 


are  av;u;iib;e  for  large  items  like  sports 
equipment  and  travel  BUggeat  a  level  of  at 
ieas-  $4  to  $5  billion.  In  any  case.  It  is  per- 
fectly apparent  that  In  many  communities 
recreatlcn  has  become  a  leading  Industry. 
sometimes  the  leading  one.- 

.1B-RE.\nONAL    CRO'WTH    IN    CALIFOaNIA 

A,  r'^rent  ofiBcial  rei>ort  of  our  neigh- 
boring State  on  the  south  substantiates 
the  irrepressible  trend  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation : 

California's  burst  of  population  growth  is 
placing  continuing  strain  upon  existing 
local.  State,  and  National  recreational  re- 
soiu-ces.  Competition  for  land  in  our  de- 
veloping metropolitan  area  Is  pricing  recrea- 
tion off  the  market  as  urban  development 
consumes  agricultural  lands  and  open  spaces 
so  vital  to  relieving  the  growing  congestion 
of  these  areas.  With  the  reduction  of  areas 
available  for  outdoor  recreation,  additional 
pressure  Is  being  placed  upon  the  great  nat- 
ural resource  areas  of  California.  All  trends 
indicate  that  the  pressures  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation use  will  develop  at  a  faster  rate  than 
population  growth  and  w.-lth  these  pressures 
every  suitable  area  containing  reasonable 
recreation  attraction  will  be  used  for  recrea- 
tion purpKDses  irresfjectlve  of  public  develop - 
meht. 

Your  committee  Is  concerned  that  these 
pressures  will  result  In  such  Intensive  use 
of  «ur  outdoor  areas  that  their  attractiveness 
for  recreation  use  and  their  other  multl- 
purp)ose  use.  such  as  timber  and  water  pro- 
duction, will  be  destroyed.  We  urge  that  the 
responsible  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies 
Insist  that  adequate  planning  and  necessary 
controls  be  Instituted  In  these  areas  with 
standards  related  to  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  land  and  cover  that  will  control  the 
Intensities  of  use.' 

With  such  mounting  pressure  on  the 
outdoors  in  California,  can  Oregon  be 
far  behind?    It  seems  unlikely. 

Outdoor  recreation  is  likely  to  be  In- 
creasingly and  strongly  emphasized  As 
we  attract  more  and  more  people  from 
overseas,  they  will  come  predominantly 
to  see  ovu*  unique  natural  areas — "pas- 
toral'  US. A.  At  present,  only  one  for- 
eign visitor  comes  for  every  10  Ameri- 
cans who  venture  overseas.  But  in  1960, 
as  many  as  600,000  foreign  tourists  are 
expected  here,  an  increase  of  20  percent 
over  the  number  for  1959.  They  will 
spend  E)erhaps  one-third  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

OT7TDOO«     BBCRE.^TIOIf    rACTLims    ANB    SUKVrTS 
FOE    FtTUXX    ADOmONS 

The  problem  of  what  areas  should  be 
provided  for  public  recreation.  In  what 
masnitude.  and  ■vfhen  it  should  be  done 
has  been  with  us  for  some  time.  I  quote; 
not  from  a  modern  Cassandra,  but  from 
a  gentleman  of  foresight  who  spoke 
nearly  70  years  ago: 

A  wise  foresight  would  provide  a  large 
area  here  for  out-of-door  rest  and  recrea- 
tion, a  pleasant  reech  of  shorelands.  where 
thousands  of  inland  people  might  bathe  and 
walk  by  the  .^ea;  but  there  Is  no  park  or 
common  or  public  beach. 

Unless  great  areas  here  are  made  public 
holdings,  free  for  the  people's  enjoj-ment 
forever,  the  time  wUl  come  when  the  tired 
dwellers  of  the  cities  and  In  the  vast  interior 
of  our  country,  who  are  driven  by  the  heat 


■  Ibid.  y' 

'  Letter  of  transmittal,  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interim  Committee  on  Recreation.  State 
Betichee  and  Parks,  19B©.  senate  of  the  Stat* 
of  California.  May  1969. 


of  svunmer  to  find  rest  and  a  new  life  by 
the  sea.  will  And  the  city  over  again,  and 
be  "cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  In  con- 
ditions very  like  thoee  from  which  they  are 
trying  to  escape.* 

You  will  recognize  that  he  was  speak- 
ing of  Cape  Cod.  He  was  right.  The 
situation  has  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  we  fully  anticipate  that  something 
now  must  be  done  about  it — at  a  cost  of 
many,  many  millions  of  dollars. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  we 
have  been  so  slow  all  across  the  outdoor 
recreation  front.  There  were  many  fine 
outdoor  areas  included  in  national  for- 
ests and  in  national  parks,  especially  in 
the  early  1900"s  and  again  in  the  1930's. 

Pine  forests  and  mountains  are  rather 
well  represented  In  units  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. National  forests  are  most  extensive 
and  they  have,  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, been  officially  declared  multiple- 
use  lands — the  official  legistotive  affir- 
mation of  existing  practice.  The  wilder- 
ness aspect  remains  for  leeKIitive  clari- 
fication. "Operation  outdoors"  has  as 
its  major  purpose  the  provisi<«  of  addi- 
tional facilities  for  recreation  fjo.  nation- 
al forests. 

The  national  parks  comprise  about 
one-tenth  as  much  areas  as  is  included  in 
the  national  forests.  Throughout  tiieir 
history  they  have  emphasized  scenic  and 
recreational  quality.  About  5  years  ago 
they  initiated  the  "misslon-66"  program, 
which  is  diiected  toward  more  adequate 
provision  for  the  greatly  expanded  army 
of  visitors — of  whom  some  71  million  are 
expected  in  1960-61. 

SCASHOajE  AND  UUCK  AKXAS  INADEQUATCLT 
RJCFSSSKNTKD 

There  arc  severa/ proposals  for  addi- 
tional i)&rks.  with  primary  emphasis  on  a 
relatively  few  areas  involving  sand  and 
water.  Seashore  and  lake  areas  are 
presently  very  inadequately  represented 
in  public  recreation  areas.  The  reasons 
for  this  situation  are  in  themselves 
another  story. 

I  have  quoted  to  you  the  warning  of 
Mr.  Harrison  in  1892.  In  the  1930's  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  3.700-mile 
Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  pointed  to  the 
need  for  very  prompt  action  on  a  sub- 
stantial scale.  Part  of  the  Hatteras  area 
was  acquired.  A  resurvey  of  thiat  coast 
In  the  1950's  might  be  called  one  of  re- 
grets and  condolences.  Little  desirable 
shoreline  remained  for  public  develop- 
ment, except  at  enormous  cost.  Cape 
Cod  illustrates  an  area  where  sometliing 
will  probably  have  to  be  done  in  spite  of 
the  very  high  cost.  And  we  may  yet  get 
action  on  Padre  Island  on  the  Texas 
gulf  coast  before  it  Is  all  gobbled  up." 

PACIFIC    C'">AST     RECBSATION     AJl£A    SURVrT--19S9 

You  have  heard  much  more  about  the 
Pacifx  coast  recreation  area  survey  re- 
leased in  1959.  Over  1,700  miles  of  gen- 
eral tidal  shoreline  were  surveyed.  It 
was  an  inventory  of  underdeveloped 
seashore  areas  to  select  ttiose  areas  that 
should  be  included  in  a  well-rounded  and 
adequate  national  park  system;  in  other 
words,  areas  which  should  be  prc^^en/ed 


•Quoted   in   Massachusetu  Wildlife.   May- 
June   1960.  p.  2.  from  J.  H    Harrison,  of  the 

trustees  of  reservation,  writing  In  1892,  with 
respect  to  Cape  Cod. 
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for  the  welfare  of  the  general  public  be- 
cause of  their  scenic,  cultural,  and  scien- 
tific values,  areas  necessary  to  provide 
for  £ictive  public  recreation  use  and  en- 
joyment by  an  expanding  population. 

Of  the  1  448  miles  of  Pacific  Ocean 
shoreline  not  m  public  ownership  and 
therefore  not  available  for  public  recre- 
ation, 74  acres  constituting  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  miles  were  identified 
as  possessing  important  remaining  op- 
portunities. Seven  areas.  190  miles  in 
total,  were  found  to  be  of  major  sig- 
nificance, five  of  them  of  possible  na- 
tional significance. 

PEOPOSSD  OREGON  SEASHORE  AREA  RATED 
"STTPZXXJiTtVl" 

Of  these  five,  our  suggested  Oregon 
coast  national  seashore  recreation  area 
occupied  a  preeminent  place  with  the 
notation : 

The  many  superlative  values  found  here 
are  of  such  high  Importance  as  to  warrant 
I>erinanent  preservation  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  (p.  19). 

The  survey  of  the  Great  Lakes  shore- 
line '  also  was  released  in  1959.  All  of 
these  shoreline  surveys  were  financed  by 
an  anonymous  nongovernmental  donor. 
The  Great  Lakes  survey  resulted  in  the 
recommendation  that  an  overall  per- 
centage of  15  percent  in  public  owner- 
ship should  be  considered  an  absolute 
minimum,  whereas,  in  certain  places, 
particularly  around  laige  centers  of  pop- 
ulation, this  figure  should  be  20  p>ercent 
or  more.  Some  426  miles  of  shoreline, 
now  in  private  ownership,  were  identi- 
fied as  possessing  important  remaining 
opportunities  for  recreation  and  other 
public  benefits. 

As  regards  provision  made,  and  to  be 
made  for  outdoor  recreation,  something 
like  a  doubling  of  present  acreage  de- 
voted thereto  should  be  achieved  by  the 
year  2000.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go 
yet.  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere.  It  will 
cost  less  and  be  more  satisfactory  to 
almost  everybody  if  the  acquisition  part 
of  the  program  is  pushed  hard  and  soon. 

ECONOMIC    IMPACT    OF    OUTDOOR    RECREATION 

Each  new  development,  each  new  park, 
is  a  new  case.  There  certainly  has  been 
creditable  observation  and  testimony 
with  resi>ect  to  some  very  favorable 
aspects  of  development  at  Cape  Hatteras 
Seashore,  in  the  Great  Smokies  National 
Park,  at  Yellowstone,  and,  of  particular 
pertinence,  the  favorable  outcome  in  the 
Jackson  Hole  National  Monument- 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  area.  There 
have  been  some  forthright  complaints 
about  slow  development  in  some  other 
areas,  notably,  perhaps,  the  Olympic 
Park  area.  But  there  just  are  appar- 
ently no  careful,  unbiased,  competent 
"before"  and  "after"  studies  to  which 
we  can  tie. 

Where  then  can  we  turn  for  helpful 
enlightment  as  to  the  probable  economic 
impact  of  a  new  national  park,  such  as 
the  proposed  Oregon  Seashore  Dunes? 
Admittedly  it  presents  a  complex  prob- 


'  "Our  Fourth  Shore."  Great  Lakes  Shore- 
line Recreation  Area  Survey,  National  Park 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  1959,  45 
pages;  also  a  more  detailed  report  of  191 
pages. 


lem  which  ideally  might  involve  explo- 
ration and  measurement  of  at  least  the 
following : 

First.  Expansion  or  restriction  of  mul- 
tiple-use aspects. 

Second.  On-projcct  and  ofif-project 
benefits. 

Third.  Direct  and  indirect  benefits  to 
local  and   regional   economic   structure. 

Fourth.  Expanded  demands  on  com- 
munity services  in  relation  to  ability  to 
support  such  services. 

Whereas  benefit-cost  ratios  have  re- 
ceived intensive  attention,  governmental 
and  academic,  as  regards  water,  few  have 
attempted  to  measure  recreation  bene- 
fits.* 

PIONEER    STtJDT    OF    ICONOMIC    IMPACT 

In  the  case  of  the  proposed  Oregon 
Dunes  seashore,  Dr.  J.  Granville  Jensen 
fortunately  undertook  a  pioneering  study 
of  the  probable  impact.  The  extensive 
details  of  his  rer>ort  have  been  published 
and  only  enough  will  be  included  here 
to  indicate  the  approach  and  some  of 
the  results  involved. 

Essentially.  Dr.  Jensen  utilized  an  Ore- 
gon tourist  survey  of  1957  as  a  base  point 
for  logical  projection.  While  not  at- 
tempting to  evaluate  total  outdoor  rec- 
reational needs,  he  utilized  r>opulation 
estimates  for  Oregon  of  1.521.341  for 
1950— census— 1.773.000  for  1958;  2.344,- 
000  for  1975  and  approximately  3  million 
in  1990. 

Some  3.500,000  tourists  are  indicated 
as  having  visited  Oregon  in  1957  for  a 
minimum  of  3  days.  These  visitors  are 
projected  at  7.500.000  in  1990;  travel  by 
other  out-of-state  tourists  plus  resi- 
dent tourists,  it  is  estimated  would  bring 
the  total  tourist  travel  in  Oregon  to 
12,500,000  by  that  year. 

Some  1,500.000  of  the  1957  tourists 
visiting  Oregon  for  3  or  more  days,  visited 
some  part  of  the  Oregon  coast;  on  that 
basis  a  total  of  7  million  tourists  each 
year  on  the  Oregon  coast  by  1990  was 
projected.  From  that  point  it  is  not 
too  difficult  to  make  some  assumptions 
regarding  probable  economic  impact. 

At  the  same  time  we  desire  more  ade- 
quate measurement  of  probable  economic 
impact  we  should  recognize  that  there  is 
a  point  of  view,  perhaps  you  would  call 
it  an  extreme  point  of  view,  though  more 
and  more  people  are  accepting  it,  that 
the  real  value  of  the  national  park  and 
wilderness  system  has  nothing — or  at 
least,  little — to  do  with  cost  or  returns. 
Instead,  a  growing  number  of  responsible 
citizens  maintain  that  the  real  value 
consists  in  the  inherent  worth  of  perma- 
nently preserving  the  best  remnants  of 
our  country's  natural  scenic  beauty  for 
the  spiritual,  esthetic,  and  physical  en- 
joyment of  the  American  people  for  all 
time  to  come. 

What  about  legislation  pending  before 
the  House  and  the  other  body  proposing 
the  establishment  of  one  or  more  na- 
tional seashore  recreation  areas  within 
the  United  States? 

This  type  of  legislation  first  was  intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  the  86th  Con- 


•  For  an  article  thereon  see  .Andrew  H  Tr'.ce 
and  Samuel  E.  Wood.  "Measurement  of  Rec- 
reation Benefits."  Land  Economics.  August 
1958,  pp.  195-207. 


gress.  The  late  Senator  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger.  of  Oregon,  was  the  leader  in  the 
move  to  preserve  the  Oregon  seashore  for 
present  and  future  generations.  The 
progress  of  the  Congress  to  consider  equi- 
tably the  various  proposals  has  been  held 
up  by  the  very  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  does  in  fact  favor  establish- 
ment of  these  proposed  recreation  areas 
in  several  of  our  States. 

It  has  become  plain  that  we  will  not 
be  able  to  get  any  legislative  action  dur- 
ing the  86th  Congress,  even  with  the 
August  session. 

Informally  I  have  conferred  with  Na- 
tional Park  Service  personnel  and  staff 
members  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular AJTairs  Committee  to  iron  out  legis- 
lative areas  which  work  unnecessary 
hardships  on  those  persons  living  within 
the  proposed  national  seashore  area  in 
Oregon.  I  have  proposed  amendments 
to  the  legislation. 

Among  them : 

First.  Language  to  provide  an  in-lieu 
tax  provision ; 

Second.  Amending  legislation  to  per- 
mit persons  who  owned  property  in  the 
area  prior  to  its  park  designation  to  build 
the  homes  they  had  planned  to  build ; 

Third.  Legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Seashore  Advisory  Commission  in 
Oregon  to  provide  the  closest  possible 
cooi>eration  between  the  community,  the 
State,  and  the  Federal  Government; 

Fourth.  Legislation  which  would  make 
sand  dune  stabilization  by  tl;ie  Federal 
Government  mandatory ; 

Fifth.  Legislation  making  the  Secre- 
tary oi  Interior's  duties  to  enter  coopera- 
tive agreements  about  hunting  and  fish- 
ing and  to  permit  withdrawal  of  ground 
water  mandatory  instead  of  merely  per- 
missive. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  amendment  granting  to  those  prop- 
erty owners  the  right  to  build  homes. 
This  amendment  reads  as  follows; 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  'im- 
proved property"  shall  mean  ( 1 1  a  private 
noncommercial  dwelling,  including  the  land 
on  which  It  is  situated,  whose  construction 
was  begun  before  Septeml)er  1,  1959.  or 
which  has  been  Intended  by  the  owner,  con- 
tinuously since  September  1.  1959,  to  begin 
and  was  begun  before  a  dat*  three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
structures  accessory  thereto  (hereinafter 
In  this  subsection  referred  to  as  'dwelling' t, 
together  with  such  amount  and  locus  of  the 
property  adjoining  and  in  the  same  owner- 
ship as  such  dwelling  as  the  Secretary  des- 
ignates to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment  of  such  dwelling  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  noncommercial  residential  use  and 
occupancy;  or  (2)  any  land,  not  exceeding 
such  amount  and  locus  in  a  single  owner- 
ship as  the  Secretary  designates  to  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
noncommercial  dwelling,  on  which  construc- 
tion of  a  private  noncommercial  dwelling 
has  been  Intended  by  the  owner  continu- 
ously since  September  1.  1969.  which  land  Is 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  before  construc- 
tion begins,  but  not  later  than  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In 
making  such  designations  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  account  the  manner  of  noncom- 
mercial residential  use  and  occupancy  In 
which  the  constructed  or  proposed  dwelling 
and  such  adjoining  property  has  usually  been 
or  w  <uld  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  en- 
Joyed  by  Its  owner  or  occupant.     The  amount 
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of  such  adjoining  property  to  be  so  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  shall  in  no  case  be 
less  than  three  acres  In  area,  or  all  of  such 
lesser  aniount  as  there  may  be,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  exclude  from  the  amount 
of  adjoining  property  so  designated  any 
beach  or  waters,  together  with  so  much  of 
the  land  adjoining  such  beach  or  waters  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  for  public 
access  thereto  " 

It  specifically  amends  line  25.  page  22, 
through  line  20.  page  23  of  the  bill  H.R. 
11842  introduced  by  my  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative John  Saylor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  that  bill  refers  to  6regon 
Dunes. 

Reports  on  legislation  proposing  estab- 
lishment of  single  park  areas  have  been 
held  up.  On  May  25  Assistant  Secretary 
EIrrLst  of  the  Interior  Department  wrote 
to  Chairman  W.ayne  Aspinall  of  the 
House  Insular  Affairs  Committee  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  have  received  what  we  believe  to  be 
constructive  suggestions  from  Individuals, 
organizations,  and  officials  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  which  will  cause  us  to  make  changes 
In  our  proposed  report  on  this  legislation. 

Secretary  Ernst  referred  to  my  bill 
H.R.  11204.  introduced  March  16.  1960. 

Without  reports  on  individual  bills,  the 
House  committee  has  not  acted.  Chair- 
man .A..SPINALL  and  the  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee chairman,  Gracie  Pfost.  and 
members  of  her  committee  are  aware 
of  the  value  of  the  proposed  seashore 
areas.  Chairman  Aspinall  tells  me  early 
hearings  will  be  held  on  the  proposed 
seashore  legislation  next  year. 

Westerner  Wayne  Aspinall,  of  Colo- 
rado, is  aware  of  the  distress  this  delay 
causes.  He  realizes  the  hardship  the  de- 
lay works  on  the  landowners  involved, 
just  as  I  and  other  Members  concerned 
do. 

Certainly  the  Congress  has  acted 
promptly  to  resolve  the  matter.  The 
missing  pieces  to  this  puzzle  must  come 
from  the  administration. 

The  delays,  however  occurred,  have 
created  temporarily  both  economic  and 
mental  hardships.  In  my  opinion  this 
can  be  ironed  out.  I  will  be  conferring 
again  with  residents  in  the  proposed  area 
soon.  Nobody  will  be  forced  to  abandon 
their  homes. 

While  I  am  home.  I  hope  to  have  the 
proposed  legislation  discussed  widely. 
Through  discussion  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  can  be  written  so  almost 
everybody  will  support  it.  thereby  assur- 
ing for  Oregon  a  national  seashore  park 
of  prime  recreational  and  economic 
value. 

SOME  PROS  AND   CONS   OF  THE   PROPOSED   OREGON 
DtTNTS    SEASHORZ 

Let  me  review  what  seems  to  be  the 
more  important  arguments  on  each  side 
of  this  proposal. 

And  I  would  reemphasize  that  there 
has  been  a  wholehearted  willingness  to 
go  the  extra  mile,  to  look  at  the  other 
fellow's  point  of  view,  to  somehow  com- 
promise the  matter  in  dispute  and  get 
along  with  the  project.  The  Park  Service 
officials  have  been  very  helpful  on  the 
several  occasions  when  their  expert  testi- 
mony was  needed.  They  have,  I  am  sure, 
ar.swered  questions  to  the  best  of  their 
ability   about   a    proposal   which    in   the 


very  nature  of  the  circumstances  could 
not  at  that  time  be  fully  formulated. 
Bills  have  been  drafted,  then  redrafted, 
to  take  account  of  most,  though  hardly 
all  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised. 

democratic     processes     have     PREVAILED 

Two  extensive  hearings  have  been  held, 
by  the  appropriate  subcommittees  of  both 
branches  of  Congress,  and  many  local 
persons  have  been  heard.  The  Governor 
and  his  people  have  been  consulted  at 
length  and  repeatedly.  I  mention  all 
of  this  to  indicate  that  democratic  proc- 
esses have  prevailed  throughout. 

This  is  not.  has  not  been,  and  will  not 
be.  a  Federal  bulldozer  overriding  and 
plowing  under  the  loyal  opposition.  But 
there  comes  a  time  when  all  have  been 
heard,  their  points  considered  and  we 
must  stand  up  and  be  counted.  That  is 
the  essence  of  our  system. 

MAIN    POINTS    IN    DISPUTE 

What  are  the  main  points  in  dispute? 

1.     SAND,    POLITICS,     AND    ROUGH     WEATHER;     IS 
THE    AREA     OF    NATIONAL    PARK    QUALITY' 

I  would  be  the  first  to  grant  anybody 
the  right  to  his  or  her  own  opinion.  But 
it  just  never  had  occurred  to  me  that 
anybody,  least  of  all  those  who  choose  to 
live  here,  might  entertain  serious  doubts 
about  the  unique  beauty  of  our  coastal 
dunes,  might  fear  our  breezes  or  regard 
the  seashore  dunes  and  the  fresh  water 
lakes  and  forests  as  unworthy  of  na- 
tional park  status. 

I  hope  my  fellow  Oregonians  do  not 
acquire  the  bragging  characteristics 
prevalent  in  some  other  areas.  But  I 
simply  cannot  give  serious  weight  to  some 
of  the  testimony  presented.  These  dunes 
are  unique,  not  just  worthless  piles  of 
sand,  nor  mere  attractive  nuisances. 
Our  beaches  and  lakes  are  gems  to  most 
of  us.  not  uncommonly  dangerous,  nor 
unusable,  except  in  the  best  of  weather. 
Neither  gales,  nor  quicksand,  nor  spruce 
chimneys  are  of  such  an  order  and  prev- 
alence to  keep  us  or  others  away  from 
the  area. 

When  I  become  depressed  with  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  appreciation  some  have 
for  our  fine  area  I  turn  to  the  inspiring 
words  of  an  unbiased  student  of  the  area. 
Dr.  Wilham  S.  Cooper  is  a  distin- 
guished botanist,  who  is  also  a  geologist 
of  parts;  he  was  for  many  years  a  re- 
nowned professor  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota:  he  is  now  retired  and  living 
in  Colorado. 

As  long  ago  as  1919  he  undertook, 
for  reasons  of  pure  science,  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  sand  dunes  of  the 
Pacific  coust  of  North  America.  Even 
the  financing  of  his  work,  insofar  as  it 
was  not  self-financed,  was  by  scientific 
and  educational  organizations  not  lo- 
cated in  Oregon.  He  not  only  studied 
the  dunes  of  North  America,  but  has 
studied  the  world's  literature  on  dunes. 
He  has  testified  that  he  did  fieldwork 
on  the  Oregon  Dunes  in  1925.  1928.  1933. 
1940.  and  1941.  and  that  the  portion  of 
the  coast  included  in  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Seashore  Park  received  the  most 
intensive  study.  His  latest  product  is  a 
technical  monograph:  "The  Coastal 
Sand  Dunes  of  Oregon  and  Washington," 


Geological  Society  of  America,  memoir 
72.  1958,  169  pages. 

His  statement  to  the  committee  de- 
scribing the  unique  beauty  and  scientific 
merit  of  the  area  is  quoted  in  part  be- 
low: 

Three  features  are  arranged  zonally,  paral- 
lel to  the  shores;  beach,  dunes,  lakes,  each 
uniquely  beautiful.  The  gently  curved 
beach,  unbroken  by  a  single  rock  outcrop, 
and  by  only  two  major  rivers.  Is  56  miles  long. 
Behind  It  Is  a  system  of  dunes  equally  long, 
varying  In  character  from  place  to 
place.  •  •  •  In  one  sector  are  the  most  Im- 
pressive and.  In  appearance,  the  highest  (550 
feet  above  the  beach)  of  all  the  coastal  dunes 
of  North  America,  and  possibly  In  the  world. 
An  Interrupted  Inner  strip  was  stabilized 
centuries  ago  and  today  supports  forest.  The 
lakes  owe  their  origin  to  damming  of  river 
valleys  by  dunes.  Several  are  of  considerable 
size  and  have  long  slender  branches,  which 
add  to  their  picturesque  beauty. 

The  supreme  and  unique  natural  beauty 
of  the  area  is  unquestioned.  It  has  by  far 
the  longest  stretch  of  unbroken  beach  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  Its  dunes 
surpass  all  others,  including  both  coasts,  in 
size  and  beauty 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  area  to  be  Included  •  •  •  "between  the 

Sluslaw    and    tJmpqua    Rivers    In    Lane    and 

Douglas  Counties contains  very  fine 

dunes  with  some  special  features,  but  the 
area  south  of  the  Umpqua  River,  extending 
to  Ten-Mile  Creek,  contains  the  most  im- 
pressive and  beautiful  coastal  dunes  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  •  •  •  Moreover, 
the  dominant  type  of  dune  here,  the  "oblique 
ridge,"  is  best  developed  in  this  area  and  so 
far  as  I  know  is  unique  among  coastal  dunes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  feel  that  certain  lakes  should  be  In- 
cluded, since  they  provide  different  tyjjcs  of 
recreation  supplementing  those  of  beach  and 
dunes. 

•  •  •  •  • 
While  the  prime  objective  In  establishing 

the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  Is  rec- 
reation, the  features  of  scientific  significance 
are  so  Important  that  they  must  be  carefully 
considered  both  In  establishing  boundaries 
and  in  management  after  establishment. 
One  of  these  features  Is  the  extensive  de- 
velopment of  the  transverse-rldge  pattern; 
the  greatest  expanse  of  this  type  Is  Just  south 
of  the  Siu-slaw  River  •  •  •  Opportunity  Is 
provided  here  for  fundamental  research  on 
this  type  of  dune,  which  Is  widespread  In 
deserts  but  uncommon  on  coasts.  •  •  • 
Another  feature  of  scientific  importance  is 
the  presence  of  the  "oblique  ridge"  pat- 
tern •  •  •  best  developed  in  the  area  south 
of  the  Umpqua  River.  •  •  •  study  of  thLs 
area  has  apparently  furnished  the  key  to  the 
origin  of  great  systems  of  longitudinal 
dunes  In  the  Sahara  Desert  and  In  central 
Australia  (Geological  Society  of  America, 
Memoir  72.  pp.  49-64).  Investigations  here 
have  also  yielded  valuable  data  pertaining  to 
rate  of  dune  movement,  the  eflects  of  vegeta- 
tion (both  important  In  practical  ways)  and 
the  history  of  coastal  changes  In  late  glacial 
and  postglacial  time.' 

2.    I-S    AN    OREGON    NATIONAL    SEASHORE    RECREA- 
^^ON     AREA     REALLY     NEEDED? 

There  are  several  forms  in  which  this 
question  arises,  all  of  them  reasonable 
and  sincere. 

First.  With  so  much  public  land  in 
Oregon  and  the  West,  what  possible  need 
can  there  be  for  another  national  park? 
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'  Hearing  on  Oregon  Dunes  NaUonal  Sea- 
shore. Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Afl^alrs 
86th  Cong.,  1st  seas.  pp.  70-72. 


Those  who  raise  the  question  and  espe- 
cially those  who  believe  that  such  a  park 
is  not  needed  point  out  the  fact  that 
about  51  percent  of  the  total  acreage  of 
Oregon  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  even  larger  fractions  of 
some  other  Western  States — that  is,  87 
percent  of  Nevada. 

It  is  true  that  much  public  land  in 
some  degree  supports  recreation.  Yet 
public  land  as  such,  even  though  people 
may  walk  or  ride,  or  hunt  over  it,  does 
not  provide  and  Ls  not  prepared  to  pro- 
vide the  outstanding  features  nor  the 
organized  services  of  the  national  parks. 
They  are  definitely  in  the  recreation- 
education  business.  By  its  very  selec- 
tion the  park  must  have  met  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  being,  of  its  kind,  so  unique, 
or  supreme  in  Its  outstanding  scenic, 
scientific  or  historic  quality  that  its  pres- 
ervation and  dedication  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  all  the  people  is  truly 
in  the  national  Interest. 

Once  it  has  passed  that  test,  provision 
is  made,  through  care  and  organization, 
that  it  may  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  many 
individuals,  regardless  of  residence,  be- 
cause of  its  outstanding  merit  in  its  class, 
as  well  as  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions. We  have  had  creditable  testimony 
that  the  proposed  area  does  indeed  have 
such  quality,  that  the  population  upsurge 
will  provide  many  visitors  and  that  the 
outstanding  scientific  and  educational 
values  can  best  be  utilized  and  enjoyed 
in  an  organized  program  with  other  sorts 
of  recreation. 

Second.  Some  say  that  Oregon  already 
has  one  national  park  which  is  not  now- 
overused.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
Washington  contains  68.192  square  miles 
and  that  it  now  has  two  large  national 
parks  with  another  sometimes  seriously 
proposed.  The  State  of  Idaho  has  one 
large  park;  Montana  has  one;  Wyoming 
has  two;  California  has  nine:  Nevada, 
none;  Oregon,  nearly  half  again  as  large 
as  Washington,  has  one  smaU  national 
park.  But  regardless  of  number  or  size 
the  quality  and  the  uniqueness  of  the 
dunes  area  speaks  loudest  for  park 
status. 

John  B.  Oakes  has  recounted  that 
when  the  bill  to  create  Glacier  National 
Park  was  introduced  50  years  ago  by 
Representative  C.  N.  Pray,  his  colleagues 
argued : 

There  certalnJy  was  no  ne«>d  for  another 
park  in  Montana  because  Yellowstone  al- 
ready existed  on  the  State's  southern  borders, 
and  creation  of  such  a  park  would  mean  a 
perpetual  drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

WINNING    OF   THE    WIST 

Glacier  fortunately  was  given  park 
status.  Last  year  nearly  three-quart<?rs 
of  a  million  visitors  are  estimate  to  have 
spent  some  $18  milhon  in  Montana. 

ANSWERS  TO  GOOD  QUESTIONS 

Third.  Some  ask  why,  with  the  shore 
itself  belonging  to  the  State,  with  a  fine 
small  State  park  in  the  area,  with  much 
of  the  dunes  and  near  coastal  area  under 
Forest  Service  control,  and  some  other 
Government  programs  active  in  the  area 
there  is  any  really  good  reason  to  .set  up 
a  national  seashore  park  The  answer 
to  this  is  first  of  all  the  unique  quality 
of  the  area.    It  makes  it  eligible  for  na- 


tional park  status,  plus  some  other  prac- 
tical operational  factors. 

Onlj'  by  conversion  to  park  status,  ap- 
parently, can  the  full  recreational  values 
of  the  area  be  made  available  to  a  wide 
public.  In  part  this  is  a  matter  of 
money;  Honeyman  State  Park  is  a  very 
fine  one  of  its  type,  but  the  SUte  of 
Oregon  is  admittedly  not  prepared  to 
undertake  the  larger  job  which  needs  to 
be  done  here.  Even  more,  it  is  a  matter 
of  primary  purpose,  direction  and  or- 
ganization. 

The  Forest  Service  does  hold  much 
land  in  this  area;  it  does  make  some 
camping  sites  available;  but  its  primary 
purpose  has  been  and  must  continue  to 
be  a  strong  orientation  toward  increased 
production  and  efficient  harvesting  of 
forest  products,  especially  timber. 

Moreover,  and  most  important,  the 
national  forest  holdings  carmot  be  ex- 
panded so  as  to  include  additional  terri- 
tory and  the  fresh  water  lakes  needed  to 
provide  a  balanced  recreational  and 
scientific  unit  of  national  mterest. 

S.   WOULD   SUCH    A   PARK    BE   FAIR  TO  THE   PEOPLE 
OF   THE  AREA? 

This  fundamental  question  has  arisen 
in  a  multitude  of  lesser  questions.  Many 
of  the  modifications  and  compromises 
which  have  been  made  over  the  months 
in  proposed  bills  as  they  have  been  re- 
drafted were  with  the  purpose  of  meeting 
criticisms  in  this  category.  This  aspect 
will  be  developed  in  a  later  section  which 
presents  an  analysis  of  the  latest  bill. 

One  much  noted  and  discussed  aspect 
relates  to  the  proposed  purchase  for  in- 
clusion in  the  park  of  a  g(xxily  number 
of  tracts  now  privately  held,  a  consider- 
able number  of  which  has  been  devel- 
oped and  are  in  seasonal  or  year  around 
residential  use.  These  are  in  most  in- 
stances the  homes  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. They  have  lived  there,  some  for 
long  periods.  They  love  their  homes,  the 
general  area,  the  lakes  on  which  they 
front.    What  can  be  done  about  it? 

First  of  all,  one  must  note,  in  all  fair- 
ness, that  this  is  not  exactly  an  unusual 
situation.  It  happens  in  s(5mewhat  the 
same  form  every  year  in  most  or  all  of 
the  States.  In  rather  the  same  form  it 
has  arisen  lately  with  the  proposal  that 
the  Congress  take  over  for  future  use 
two  blocks  on  Capitol  Hill  in  Washing- 
ton. A  protest  meeting  was  reported  as 
having   been   attended   by   200   persons. 

But  here  and  elsewhere  the  acquisition 
by  the  Government  of  private  property 
for  public  use  is  an  old.  old  privilege 
which  we  call  eminent  domain.  It  is 
older  than  our  Government  and  not  at 
all  un-American.  It  is  utilized  regu- 
larly in  the  States  as  the  occasion  arises 
in  land  acquisition  for  roads,  public  util- 
ities, and  so  forth.  The  main  require- 
ments are  that  be  by  due  process,  for 
a  public  purpose,  and  that  just  com- 
pensation be  given.  In  this  case,  af  now 
drafted,  the  proposal  would  po  the  extra 
mile  and  permit  re.'^idents  to  continue  to 
live  in  the  Park  area  for  many  years 
under  what  most  people  would  consider 
liberal  provisions. 

Another  aspect  of  fairne.ss  which  is  al- 
most inevitably  raised  has  to  do  with 
taxes.  Will  the  acquisition  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  additional   acreage 


now  in  private  ownership  deplete  the  tax 
base  available  to  local  and  State  govern- 
ment? 

IN  LIKU  OF  TAXES  PROVISION 

For  the  short  run,  for  the  first  few 
years,  I  was  afraid  that  it  might.  Hence 
it  appeared  that  an  adjustment  might 
be  necessary  to  be  fair  to  local  people, 
school  districts  and  other  governmental 
subdivisions  dependent  on  the  local  tax 
base.  Hence  an  "in  lieu  of  taxes"  provi- 
sion has  been  included,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  such  a  provision  is  not  gen- 
erally favored  by  the  park  service  and 
actually  has  been  verj-  rarely  used. 

For  the  longer  run  we  think  the  almost 
overwhelming  weight  of  the  evidence 
points  to  much  expanded  economic  activ- 
ity in  the  general  area.  The  develop- 
ment would  afford  enlarged  work  oppor- 
tunities, much  capital  investment,  and  a 
substantially  enlarged  tax  base. 

The  previously  mentioned  Jensen  re- 
port, by  cautious  projection,  estimated 
that  if  the  park  should  be  established  as 
contemplated,  the  result  a  short  30  years 
hence  a990)  would  be  5,100.000  visitor- 
days,  with  a  total  gross  annual  income 
to  the  area  from  recreational  use  of 
about  $26,500,000.  of  which  about  one- 
half  would  be  paid  out  for  labor  and 
materials. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  present  pro- 
gram were  continued,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  1958  recreational  attendance 
of  400,000  would  increase  to  only  1,- 
500.000  persons,  giving  a  gross  annual 
income  to  the  area  from  recreation  of  ^ 
about  $8  million.  It  appears  that  the 
proposed  developttnent  would  very  ade- 
quately take  care  of  the  tax  problem  and 
labor  opportunity. 

Other  aspects  of  "fairness"  which  have 
been  raised  relate  to  the  possible  with- 
drawal and  conveyance  of  water  outside 
the  park  area,  continuance  of  the  right 
to  hunt  and  fish,  whether  establishment 
of  a  national  park  would  discourape  some 
sorts  of  possible  industry  from  locating 
in  the  general  area,  who  pays  if  road  lo- 
cation becomes  necessary,  and  others. 
I  can  report  to  you  that  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  make  reasonable  provision  for  most 
of  these  points.  Even  in  regard  to  such 
a  basic  point  of  divergent  philosophy  as 
is  illustrated  by  progressive  timber  har- 
vest of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  pri- 
vate tree  farms  versus  the  rather  strict 
emphasis  by  the  Park  Service  on  recrea- 
tional use  only,  we  must  not  forget  that 
growing  timber  in  national  parks  is  not 
lost,  but  is  a  potential  lumber  reserve  if 
serious  need  should  arise. 

The  additional  Federal  money  to  be 
spent  in  developing  the  area  and  the  ex- 
penditures of  many  more  tourists  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  and  near  the  area  should 
go  a  long,  long  way  in  counterbalancing 
any  residual  unfairness. 

4.    SHOVTLD   THE   I'NrTED    STATES    MAKE    SUCH    AN 
INVESTMENT    IN    OREGON? 

The  question  is  fair.  It  can  be 
answered. 

First.  What  is  the  justification,  some 
ask,  for  additional  Federal  expenditures 
when  the  national  debt  already  is  high"' 

I  will  discuss  this  question  in  more  de- 
tail a  bit  later.  I^t  me  just  point  out  at 
ihis  time  that  the  Jensen  report  indi- 
cates by  1990  a  recreational  use  of  $26 
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million  a5  compared  to  only  $8  million 
if  p'^esent  development  trends  continue. 
This  indicat-es  an  excellent  use  of  capital 
for  the  area  and  a  profitable  investment 
for   the   Government  with   a  return   in 

.  taxes  and  use  charges. 

I  Second  What  :.s  the  justification  for 
Federal  ownership  when  the  State  owns 
and  preserves  the  shore? 

I      Present  State  ownership  and  preser- 

'vation  of  the  beach,  desirable  as  it  is, 
does  not  provide  an  adequate  or  satis- 
factory workmg  unit  from  the  stand- 
point of  recreation  or  science.  Coast, 
new  dunes,  old  dunes,  forest,  and  fresh 
water  lakes  must  all  be  included  and 
fully  represented  in  a  well -planned  and 
coordinated  program. 

Third.  What  is  the  justification  for 
Federal  ownership  when  the  Govern- 
ment already  owns  a  substantial  part  of 
the  area,  including  multiple-use  national 
Forest  land.s? 

Tracts  owned  by  the  Forest  Service 
will,  of  course,  not  be  an  additional  cost 
to  the  Government.  The  Forest  Service, 
though  highly  professional  in  its  pri- 
mary work,  is  not  really  here  and  now 
prepared  to  give  problems  such  as  rec- 
reation and  science  the  emphasis  they 
deserve.  Nor  is  the  Forest  Service  in 
any  position  to  expand  their  present 
holdings  so  as  to  have  a  unit  more  fully 
representative  of  the  wonders  nature  has 
provided  in  Oregon  and  in  other  pro- 
spective seashore  areas. 

Fourth.  What  is  the  justification  for 
Federal  ownership  when  a  heavily 
patronized  State  park  is  near  at  hand? 
Honeyman  State  Park  is  excellent  and 
well  patronized,  but  it  has  not  been,  and 
apparently  will  not  be,  able  to  provide 
the  more  extensive  and  comprehensive 

I  facilities  now  needed: 

'  Since  our  funds  for  State  parks  comes  en- 
tirely out  of  State  highway  revenues,  we 
have  no  funds  stifflclent  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  these  natural  wonders.  We 
are  overtaxed  now  with  maintaining  168 
State  paries  with   a   budget   of  $1,800,000   a 

.year."  ■< 

The  Jensen  report  I  referred  to  earlier 
estimated  the  probable  cost  of  private 
property  in  the  proposed  area  at  some- 
thing like  $4  million.  Development  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government,  including 
roads,  trails,  and  parking  areas  were  esti- 
mated at  $3,525,000;  forestry  and  dune 
stabilization  were  set  at  $440,000.  A  pos- 
sible, but  far  from  definite,  relocation  of 
a  State  highway  was  estimated  at  $8,100,- 
000.  This  gives  a  total  investment  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  estimated  at 
a  minimum  of  about  $7  million  and  a 
maximum  of  about  $16  million. 

In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  proba- 
ble non-Federal  investment  in  trades 
and  services  would  exceed  $14  million. 

All  of  this  investment  in  park  and 
facilities,  according  to  Dr.  Jensen  would, 
by  1990,  increase  the  total  gross  annual 
income  of  the  area  from  recreational 
uso  to  more  than  $26  million  as  com- 
pared with  only  $8  million  per  year  if 
present  trends  of  development  continue. 
This  then  appears  to  be  an  extremely 
profitable  use   of   capital  for   the  area. 


"  Statement  of  William  M   Tugman,  Senate 
hearings,  op.  clt.,  p    180 


providing  an  annual  differential  in  gross 
income  more  than  enough  to  repay  the 
total  estimated  maximum  Federal  cap- 
ital investment.  Here,  indeed,  is  a 
highly  profitable  investment  for  society. 
The  Federal  Government  would  recoup 
part  of  it  in  taxes  if  not  by  use  charges. 


ECONOMIC      AHCUMENT- 


CON      NOT      PEKSUASIVZ 


The  economic  argument,  good  as  it 
is,  is  not  the  most  persuasive  one. 
Neither  private,  nor  State,  nor  Forest 
Service  development  has  been  able  to  do 
the  job  which  needs  to  be  done  here. 
This  proposed  park  area  is  one  of  our 
finest  resources,  it  has  irreplaceable 
values  for  all  of  us. 

It  has  economic  value,  for  which  we 
should  all  pay,  but  only  as  a  part  of  or 
incidental  to  its  inspirational  values.  It 
has  potential  for  physical  benefits  as 
well  as  capacity  for  giving  lasting  pleas- 
ure. We  can  afford  it.  but  we  cannot 
have  it,  now  or  in  the  long  future,  un- 
less we  do  something  about  it  now — or 
in  the  very  near  future.  It  is  a  job  for 
the  National  Park  Service  of  the  United 
States.  I  join  our  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  his  firm  belief  that  appropriate 
action  on  this  problem  is  of  transcend- 
ent importance,  to  us,  to  our  children, 
and  to  our  children's  children. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MOST  RECXNT  OREGON  SEA- 
COAST  DUNES  PARK  BILL  (HR  11842,  WITH 
PROPOSED      AMENDMENTS) 

As  I  explained  to  the  House  on  June 
8,  1960.  (Congressional  Record,  pp. 
12163-12164,  it  seems  highly  desirable 
that  legislative  consideration  of  the 
Oregon  Dimes  Seashore  Park  proposal 
be  expedited  before  this  Congress.  That 
being  the  case  I  decided  at  that  time  to 
propose  amendments  to  the  Saylor  bill 
(H.R.  11842».  instead  of  waiting  on  a 
report  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior on  my  H.R.  11204,  which,  on  the 
Senate  side  is  the  Mansfield-Kuchel 
bill.  The  Saylor  bill,  as  applied  to  the 
Oregon  Dunes  area,  and  my  proposed 
amendments  thereto.  I  shall  consider 
with  you  now. 

First.  The  title  would  be  slightly,  but 
I  think  significantly,  revised  to  empha- 
size that  the  proposal  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  development  as  well  as  to  save 
and  to  preserve  this  imderdeveloped 
area. 

Second.  My  amendments  would  call 
for  the  new  park  to  be  named  the  Rich- 
ard L.  Neuberger  National  Seashore,  in- 
stead of  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore as  carried  by  H.R.  11842  un- 
amended. This  legislation  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Dick,  most  of  which  he  built 
himself.  Though  this  is  a  personal 
point,  it  is  one  which  I  support,  as  an 
appropriate  memorial  to  our  wonderful 
Senator  and  my  good  friend  for  his 
great  services  to  conservation  and  to 
Oregon. 

Third.  The  boundaries,  described  in 
detail  in  section  2  of  the  bill,  have  not 
been  amended.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  these  are  the  result  of  careful  field 
study  and  some  little  compromise. 
While  they  are  perhaps  still  subject  to 
minor  modification  for  good  reason, 
they  should  be  regarded  as  something 
more  than  a  first  approximation.  They 
are.  at  least,  semifinal. 


The  provision  on  page  15  of  the  bill 
is  retained  which  would  permit  the  ad- 
dition at  some  future  date  of  the  Sea 
Lion  Caves  by  Executive  order  of  the 
President  after  consultation  with  and 
consideration  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor  of  Oregon. 

Also  retained  is  the  provision  that  if 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  any 
parcel  in  the  Tahkenitch  Lake  unit  is 
not  being  used  in  its  entirety  primarily 
for  the  growth  and  harvesting  of  timber 
on  a  sustained-yield  basis,  the  bound- 
aries of  the  seashore  may  be  extended  to 
include  such  parcel  by  publishing  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

However,  amendment  6  would  provide 
reassurance  on  the  boundary  worry  by 
requiring  that  there  shall  be  no  exten- 
sion beyond  the  limits  provided  in  the 
act.  except  by  act  of  Congress. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
acquire,  in  any  of  several  possible  ways, 
the  real  estate  or  any  interest  therein  of 
the  proposed  park  area;  transfer,  dona- 
tion, purchase,  condemnation,  and  ex- 
change are  provided  for.  Property 
owned  by  a  State  or  a  p>olitical  subdi- 
vision thereof  may  be  acquired  only  with 
the  concurrence  of  such  owner.  Some 
Federal  property  may,  with  concurrence 
of  the  custodial  agency,  be  transferred 
without  consideration.  There  can.  how- 
ever, be  no  exchange  of  timberlands,  I 
am  told.  More  questions  have  arisen  re- 
garding condemnation — eminent  do- 
main— and  the  rather  wide  latitude  au- 
thorized with  respect  to  exchange  than 
the  others,  but  both  have  been  retained. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  the 
fair  market  value  of  acquisitions,  a  mat- 
ter for  his  determination,  for  which  he 
may  utilize  an  independent  appraisal. 

Section  4  provides  for  establishment 
of  the  area  as  a  national  seashore  as 
soon  as  the  act  is  approved  by  Congress 
and  the  President.  I  have  been  assured 
by  the  Park  Service  that  it  considers  the 
Federal  acreage  of  the  area  involved  suf- 
ficient to  term  a  national  seashore.  This 
means  that  the  park  can  get  under  way 
after  passage  of  the  act  and  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  almost  inevitably 
slower  acquisition  process  with  respect 
to  private  property. 

Section  5  is  one  which  goes  a  long, 
long  way  in  making  tolerable  the  acqui- 
sition of  private  residential  property 
within  the  park  boundaries.  Section  5 
'a)  provides  that  owners  of  improved 
property  may  elect  to  retain  the  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  for  noncommercial 
residential  purposes  for  a  term  not  to 
exceed  25  years,  or  for  a  term  ending  at 
the  death  of  the  owner,  his  spouse,  or 
the  day  his  last  surviving  child  reaches 
the  age  of  21,  whichever  is  the  latest. 
Such  retained  rights  may  be  conveyed 
or  leased,  in  whole  but  not  in  part.  The 
fair  market  value  paid  shall  of  course 
take  account  of  the  value  of  rights  re- 
tained. 

Section  5  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Saylor 
bill  would  be  deleted  by  amendment,  as 
having  been  pertinent  to  another  area. 
But  a  new  section  5<b)  would  be  added 
as  a  modification  of  the  old  section  5<d' 
in  what  to  me  seems  to  be  a  highly  de- 
sirable, though  difficult  and  complicated 
attempt  to  provide  retention  of  use  and 
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occupancy  rights  for  those  who  have 
bought  and  held  land  in  the  area  with 
the  fii-m  intention  of  using  it  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  private  noncommercial 
dwelling  but  for  one  reason  or  another 
were  not  able  to  commence  such  con- 
struction before  September  1.  1959. 

They  would  be  given  3  years  after  the 
enactment  to  proceed  with  their  earlier 
building  intentions,  and  may  hold  also 
such  adjoining  land  as  the  Secretary 
designates  as  reasonably  necessary  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling,  but  ex- 
cluding such  beach  or  waters  together 
with  adjoining  land  deemed  necessary 
for  public  access  to  the  beach. 

Section  5(e),  section  6,  and  section  7 
are  deleted  as  not  pertinent.  Section  8 
becomes  a  new  section  6  which  provides 
that  the  prof>osed  park  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the 
several  national  park  laws,  and  that  he 
may  utilize  authority  otherwise  avail- 
able for  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources.  This  would 
appear  to  give  the  Secretary  adequate 
authority  within  broad  guidelines. 

Old  section  8<e>  becomes  new  section 
6tb»  and  is  amended  fo  make  mandatory 
that  the  Secretary  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  the  State  of  Oregon 
regarding  hunting  and  fishing  rules  and 
fish,  game,  and  wildlife  management 
programs  for  the  park  area,  such  rules, 
and  programs  not  to  materially  impair 
the  scenic,  scientific,  and  recreational 
features  of  the  seashore  park. 

Again,  this  would  seem  to  represent  a 
sensible  compromise  of  contending 
forces. 

ADVISORY     COMMISSION     NEEDED 

The  Advisory  Commission  which 
would  be  established  by  old  section  9, 
new  section  7,  as  amended,  would  exist 
for  10  years,  would  have  9  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  for  2-year 
terms,  four  of  whom — one  from  each 
congressional  district  of  the  State — 
would  be  appointed  from  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  State  committee  on 
natural  re.sources,  or,  if  no  such  com- 
mittee exists,  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  two  from  recommendations  of 
the  Governor  of  Oregon,  one  member 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  ex  officio,  the  mayors  of  the 
cities  of  Florence  and  Reedsport.  The 
Chairman  would  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary.  They  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  other  than  reasonable  ex- 
penses. 

Its  functions  would  be  advisory  of  a 
rather  wide-ranging  sort;  the  Secretary 
would  consult  them  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  development  and  operation  of  the 
park  and  would  be  required  to  have  the 
advice  of  the  Commission  before  issuing 
any  permit  for  the  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial use  of  property  within  the  sea- 
shore area. 

Section  8<a) — new — would  amend  old 
section  10  to  make  it  mandator?'  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  he  permit 
the  investigation  for  and  the  withdrawal 
of  water  from  the  sand  dunes,  and  con- 
veyance outside  of  either  surface  or  sub- 
surface water  for  beneficial  ase,  provided, 
in  his  judgment,  the  scenic,  scientific,  and 
recreational  features  of  the  sesishore 
would  not  be  materially  impaired. 


Section  8cb.) — new — makes  much  the 
same  provisions  for  permitting  the  trans- 
portation and  disposal  of  domestic  and 
industrial  wastes  within  or  through  the 
seashore  if  same  will  not  result  in  ma- 
terial impairment  of  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  area.  This  section  .should 
go  a  long  way  in  reassuring  those  who 
fear  that  the  .seashore  park  would  block 
industrial  development  because  of  water 
supply  or  waste  disposal. 

Section  9 — new — amends  old  section  11 
to  make  mandatory  on  the  Secretary 
necessary  sand-dune  stabilization  and 
erosion-control  programs  and  that  he 
shall  secure  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  to 
accomplish  these  purposes.  This  should 
lessen  some  fears  that  the  National  Park 
people  might  not  pursue  existing  pro- 
grams. 

New  section  10  is  old  section  12,  which 
maintains  the  existing  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility of  the  several  agencies  with 
respect  to  the  several  aspects  of  public 
highways,  except  as  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  jurisdiction  by  agreement  with 
the  administering  agency.  Probably 
more  important  in  relation  to  questions 
which  have  been  raised,  costs  of  recon- 
struction or  relocation  of  any  highway 
resulting  from  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  would  be  borne  by  funds  avail- 
able to  him.  This  should  effectively  take 
care  of  fears  that  the  State  might  be 
saddled  with  millions  of  dollars  of  costs 
should  an  existing  State  highway  in  and 
near  the  seashore  area  be  relocated  in 
the  future.  I  believe  it  fair  that  the 
Government  pay  for  work  which  will 
benefit  everyone,  visitors  from  all  areas. 

Section  11  becomes  ttie  new  "Author- 
ization of  appropriation"  section.  The 
amount  is  purposely  not  set  at  this  time. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    TAX    LOSSES 

My  amendment  15  is  a  new  section  12 
which  would  provide  for  compensation 
for  tax  losses  sustained  by  local  taxing 
authorities  as  a  result  of  acquisitions  of 
private  property  in  creating  the  seashore. 
The  details  are  provided  in  my  amend- 
ment 16,  new  section  13  which  stipulates 
that  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  in  the  year 
of  acquisition  shall  be  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  days  of  the  year  remain- 
ing after  acquisition.  For  the  2  succeed- 
ing years  the  full  amount  of  such  tax 
assessed  in  the  year  of  acquisition  shall 
be  paid.  But  no  such  payment  is  to  be 
made  on  any  acquired  real  estate  for 
which  the  Government  has  acquired  less 
than  a  fee  simple  absolute. 

There  is  further  provision  that  such 
payments  are  to  be  computed  and  paid 
to  the  taxing  authorities  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  real  estate  taxes  have  been 
assessed.  There  is  also  a  cutoff  date 
making  It  inapplicable  to  any  property 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  after  Decem- 
ber 31  of  the  25th  year  following  enact- 
ment of  the  act. 

This  would  seem  to  provide  a  modest 
compromise  of  a  most  difficult  problem; 
that  is,  how  hard  will  local  taxing  au- 
thorities be  hit  in  the  short  run,  if  at  all. 
This  is  an  effort  to  enable  them  to  be 
supported  in  their  accustomed  style  dur- 
ing a  not  so  very  long  transition  period, 
which  because  the  acquisitions  will  not 


be  completed  all  in  1  year,  will  cover 
several  years. 

Section  14  of  the  Saylor  bill  (H.R. 
11842)  is  not  changed.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  the  usual  mopup  provision 
providing  that  invalidity  of  anj'  provi- 
sion shall  not  affect  the  remainder  of 
the  act. 

T  hope  this  analysis  of  the  proposed 
Oregon  National  Seashore  and  the  ac- 
companying examination  of  its  worth 
will  help  clarify  the  issues  involved. 
The  writing  of  the  legislation  is  not  fin- 
ished. I  welcome  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. 

We  build  for  the  future  as  our  Nation's 
forefathers  of  1776  did.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  look  both  at  today  and  tomorrow. 
Only  through  patient  and  careful  analy- 
sis by  persons  of  good  will  can  such  proj- 
ects grow  I'rom  dreams  to  realities. 

Here  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for 
Oregon  and  the  Nation  to  preserve  and 
to  develop  our  unique  recreational 
resources. 


H.R.   12896— A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30,  1960,  I  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  H.R.  12896.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

Since  the  School  Lunch  Act  became 
effective  on  July  1,  1946,  millions  of  chil- 
dren have  benefited,  until  today  more 
than  14  million  children  are  served 
lunches  or  milk  at  school  each  school 
day.  The  Federal  Government  has  sup- 
plied funds,  as  well  as  surplus  commod- 
ities, and  local  school  districts  have  co- 
operated wonderfully  in  every  way.  In 
the  local  schools,  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations and  other  civic  groups  often  take 
an  active  part  in  the  program.  All  of  us 
acquainted  with  this  program  know  that, 
in  some  of  the  slum  areas  of  the  cities 
and  in  places  where  E>ersons  are  unem- 
ployed through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
children  receive  the  best  meal  of  the  day 
at  school. 

In  recent  years,  the  formula  under  the 
act  has  increasingly  needed  adjustment. 
This  bill.  H.R.  12896,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
intended  to  remove  the  inequities  in  that 
formula.  Some  schools  presently  receive 
only  3  cents  or  even  less  of  Federal  funds 
for  each  complete  lunch;  others  receive 
as  much  as  9  cents  of  Federal  funds  for 
each  similar  lunch.  States  that  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  program  are 
penalized  under  the  formula,  while  those 
that  have  not  taken  full  advantage  re- 
ceive larger  amounts  per  lunch.  In  other 
words,  diligence  is  penalized  by  the  pres- 
ent formula. 

The  bill,  H.R.  12896,  will  correct  these 
inequities.  It  establishes  a  new  formula 
based  on  participation  and  on  economic 
ability  and  eliminates  the  injustices  of 
uneven  distribution   of   Federal   funds. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  study  s.nce  1357.  There  have 
been  con.-ultation.^  with  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  American 
School  Food  Service  Association,  the 
American  Parents  Committee,  and  the 
Congres.s  or  E\irents  and  Teachers,  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 
This  bill  ha.>  the  support  of  these  groups 
and  organizations,  as  well  3.=^  others. 

As  chairman  of  tiie  Subcommittee  on 
General  Education  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  it  is  my 
plan  to  hold  hearings  on  this  legislation 
during  the  current  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  tru.=;t  that  it  will  receive  early 
enactment  m  liie  next  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  as  part 
of  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  National 
School  Luncn  Act  as  it  would  be  amend- 
ed by  H.R,  12^96.  The  proposed  law 
follows: 

The  Nationax,  School  Lunch  Act 

(As  It  would  read  after  Including  the  pro- 
posed ajnendments) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'National  School 
Lunch  Act". 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declau-ed  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  Congress,  as  a  measure  of  national 
security,  to  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation's  children  and  to  encour- 
j  age  the  domestic  consumption  of  nutritious 
agricultural  commodities  and  other  food,  by 
assisting  the  States,  through  grants-in-aid 
and  other  means,  in  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  foods  and  other  facilities  for  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
expansion  of  nonprofit  school-lunch  pro- 
grxma 

.^PPR|)PR:  VTIONS    AUTHORIZED 

-Sec  3  FNr  each  fiscal  year,  beglruxlng  with 
the  flsciii  year  ending  June  30,  1947.  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "the  Secretary")  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

APPORTIONMENTS    TO    STATES 

Sex:.  4.  (a)  The  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  in  section  3  of  this  Act,  excluding 
the  sum  specified  tn  section  5.  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  supplying,  during 
such  fiscal  year,  agricultural  commodities 
and  other  foods  for  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  apportion 
among  the  Stat-es  during  each  fiscal  year  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  aforesaid 
funds  made  available  for  such  year  for  sup- 
plying agricultural  commodities  and  other 
foods  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  the  total  of  such  apportionments 
of  funds  for  use  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
shall  not  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  agricultural  commodities  or 
other  foods  for  the  school-lunch  program. 

(b)  Subject  to  adjustments  under  subsec- 
tion (c).  apportionment  among  the  States 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  two  factors: 
( 1 )  the  participation  rate  for  the  State  and 
(2 1  the  need  for  assistance  in  the  State  as 
Indicated  by  the  relation  of  the  average 
annual  per  capita  Income  in  the  United 
States  for  the  preceding  three  years  to  the 
average  annual  per  capita  Income  In  the 
State  for  the  preceding  three  years.  Subject 
to  such  adjustments  (If  any)  as  result  from 
the     application     of     subsection     (c).     the 


amoxint  of  the  Initial  apportionment  to  any 
State  shall  be  determined  by  the  following 
method:  First,  determine  an  Index  for  the 
State  by  multiplying  factors  (1)  and  (2); 
second,  divide  this  Index  by  the  sum  of  the 
Indices  for  all  the  States;  and,  finally,  apply 
the  figure  thus  obtained  to  the  total  funds 
to  be  apportioned. 

(CI  If  the  apportionment  to  any  State  un- 
der subsection  (b)  is  more  than  the  amount 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  participation 
rate  for  th.e  State  by  9  cents,  the  State's  ap- 
portionment shall  be  decreased  to  such 
amount.  The  total  of  such  decreases  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  remaining  States 
by  proportionately  Increasing  the  amount 
apportioned  to  each  under  subsection  (b), 
but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  nec- 
eaa&ry  to  prevent  the  apportionment  of  tiny 
such  remaining  States  from  being  thereby 
Increased  to  more  than  th.e  product  of  the 
State's  fjartlclpatlon  rate  and  9  cents.  If 
the  apportionment  to  any  State  under  sub- 
section (b).  after  any  adjustments  resixlt- 
Ing  from  the  application  of  the  preceding 
sentence.  Is  less  than  the  amount  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  participation  rate  for  the 
State  by  5  cents,  the  State's  apportionment- 
shall  be  increased  to  such  amount.  The  total 
of  the  increases  required  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  derived  by  proportionately 
reducing  the  amount  so  apportioned  to  each 
of  the  remaining  States,  but  with  such  ad- 
justments as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
apportionment  of  any  such  remaining  States 
from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than 
the  product  of  the  State's  participation  rate 
and  5  cents.  If  the  .-equirements  of  the  for- 
mula herein  provided  cannot  be  met  from 
the  funds  available,  allotments  to  the  re- 
spective States  shall  be  reduced  pro-rata. 
If  any  State  cannot  utlllsse  all  funds  so  ap- 
portioned to  it,  or  If  additional  funds  are 
available  under  this  Act  for  apportionment 
among  the  States,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
further  apportionments  to  the  remaining 
States  In   the  same  manner. 

(d)   For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  participation  rate  shall  be  the 
number  of  Type  A  school  lunches  served  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  In  connection  with 
which  relmbxirsements  were  made  under  this 
Act. 

(2)  the  per  capita  income  figures  used  shall 
be  the  latest  figures  certified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce, 

(3)  "school"  means  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  school  of  high  school  grade  or 
under  and.  with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico, 
shall  also  Include  nonprofit  chUd-care  centers 
certified  as  such  by  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Sec.  5.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  in  section  3  of  this  Act.  $10,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  providing,  during  such  fiscal 
year,  nonfood  assistance  for  the  school -lunch 
program  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  apportion  among 
tlie  States  during  each  fiscal  year  the  afore- 
said sum  of  »1 0,000.000,  and  such  apportion- 
ment among  the  States  shall  be  on  the  basis 
of  the  factors,  and  In  accordance  with  the 
standards,  set  forth  In  section  4  with  respect 
to  the  apportionment  for  agricultural  com- 
modities and  other  foods.  The  total  of  such 
funds  apportioned  for  nonfood  assistance 
for  use  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 3  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  nonfood  assistance  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

DIRECT   FEDERAL    EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  less  not  to  exceed  3'i  per  centum 
thereof  hereby  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  use  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
and  less  the  amount  apportioned  by  him  pur- 


suant to  sections  4.  5,  and  10.  Ehall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  during  such  year  for 
direct  expenditure  by  hUn  for  agricultural 
commodities  and  other  foods  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  States  and  schools  partici- 
pating In  the  school-lunch  program  under 
this  Act  In  accordance  with  the  needs  as  de- 
termined by  the  local  school  authorities. 
The  provisions  of  law  contained  In  the  pro- 
viso of  the  Act  of  June  28.  1937  (50  Stat. 
323).  facilitating  operations  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  and  disposition  of  surplus  agrl- 
cultiiral  commodities  under  section  32  of 
the  Act  approved  August  24.  1935  (48  Stat. 
774).  as  amended,  shall,  to  the  extent  not  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
also  be  applicable  to  expenditures  of  funds 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Two-sevenths  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  use  as  provided  In  this  subsection 
may  be  granted  by  the  Secretary  to  State 
educational  agencies  which  request  such 
funds  for  use  by  such  agencies  In  meeting 
necessary  additional  administrative  expenses 
for  the  Improvement  of  their  school-lunch 
programs.  The  amount  which  may  be  grant- 
ed a  State  educational  agency  under  this 
subsection  may  not  exceed  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  funds  avail- 
able for  distribution  under  this  subsection 
as  that  State's  apportionment  under  section 
4  for  the  year  bears  to  the  total  funds  ap- 
portioned. The  remainder  of  such  funds 
may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  his  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

.       PATlirNTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  7.  FilH.d«  apportioned  to  any  State 
pursuant  to  sectjon  4  or  5  during  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for^^-payment  to  such 
State  for  dlsbursenitem  by  t^e  State  educa- 
tional agency.  In  accomance  with  such  agree- 
ments not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  as  may  be  entered  Into  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  such  State  educational  agency,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  schools  of  that  State 
during  such  fiscal  year,  In  supplying  ( 1 ) 
agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods  for 
consumption  by  children  and  (2)  nonfood 
assistance  In  furtherance  of  the  school-lunch 
program  authorized  imder  this  Act.  Such 
payments  to  any  State  In  any  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing the  period  1947  to  1950,  Inclusive,  shall 
be  made  upon  condition  that  each  dollar 
thereof  will  be  matched  during  such  year  by 
•1  from  sources  within  the  State  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  have  been  expended  In 
connection  with  the  school-lunch  program 
under  this  Act.  Such  payments  In  any  fiscal 
year  during  the  period  1951  to  1955,  Inclusive, 
shall  be  made  upon  condition  that  each 
dollar  thereof  will  be  so  matched  by  one  and 
one-half  dollars;  and  for  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  such  payments  shall  be  made 
upon  condition  that  each  dollar  will  be  so 
matched  by  $3.  In  the  case  of  any  State 
whose  per  capita  Income  Is  less  than  the  per 
capita  Income  of  the  United  States,  the 
matching  required  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  decreased  by  the  percentage  which  the 
State  per  capita  Income  Is  below  the  per 
capita  Income  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  the  match- 
ing reqxilrements  of  this  section  and  section 
10.  respectively,  have  been  met.  the  reason- 
able value  of  donated  services,  supplies,  fa- 
cilities, and  eqxUpment,  as  certified,  respec- 
tively, by  the  State  educational  agency  and,  In 
case  of  schools  receiving  funds  pursuant  to 
section  10,  by  such  schools  (but  not  the  cost 
or  value  of  land,  of  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, or  alteration  of  buildings  of  commodi- 
ties donated  by  the  Secretary,  or  of  Federal 
contributions),  may  be  regarded  as  funds 
from  sources  within  the  State  expended  In 
connection  with  the  school-lunch  program. 
The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under  this 
•ectlon  and  the  time  or  times  such  amounts 
are   to  be   paid;    and   the    SecreUry   of   the 
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Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  State  at  the  time 
or  times  fixed  by  the  Secretary  the  amounts 
so  certified. 

STATE    DISBURSEMENT    TO    SCHOOLS 

Sec.  8  Funds  paid  to  any  State  during  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  4  or  5  shall 
be  disbursed  by  the  State  educational  agency, 
In  accordance  with  such  agreements  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  may  be  entered 
Into  by  such  State  agency  and  the  schools  In 
the  State,  to  those  schools  In  the  State  which 
the  Slate  educational  agency,  takwig  into  ac- 
count need  and  attendance,  determines  are 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  school-lunch 
program.  Such  disbursement  to  any  school 
shall  be  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  reim- 
bursing It  for  the  cost  of  obtaining  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  other  foods  for  con- 
sumption by  children  in  the  school-lunch 
program  and  nonfood  assistance  In  connec- 
tion with  such  program.  Such  food  costs 
may  Include,  In  addition  to  the  purchase 
price  of  agricultural  commodities  and  other 
foods,  the  cost  of  processing,  distributing, 
transporting,  storing,  or  handling  thereof. 
In  no  event  shall  such  disbursement  for  food 
to  any  school  for  any  fiscal  year  exceed  an 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  lunches  served  In  the  school  In 
the  school-lunch  program  under  this  act 
during  such  year  by  the  maximum  Federal 
food-cost  contribution  rate  for  the  State,  for 
the  type  of  lunch  served,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

NUTRITIONAL     ANP     OTHER     PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  9  Lunches  served  by  schools  partici- 
pating In  the  school-lunch  program  for  which 
reimbursements  are  paid  luider  this  Act 
shall  meet  minimum  nutritional  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  Type  A 
lunches  on  the  basis  of  tested  nutritional 
research.  Such  meals  shall  be  .served  with- 
out cost  or  at  a  reduced  cost  to  children  who 
are  determined  by  local  school  authorities 
to  be  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the 
lunch.  No  physical  segregation  of  or  other 
discrimination  against  any  child  shall  be 
made  by  the  school  because  of  his  Inability 
to  pay.  School-lunch  programs  under  this 
Act  shall  be  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 
Each  school  shall,  insofar  as  practicable, 
utilize  In  Its  lunch  program  commodities 
designated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  being  In  abundance,  either  nationally 
or  In  the  school  area,  or  commodities  do- 
nated by  the  Secretary.  Commodities  pur- 
chased under  the  authority  of  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (49  Stat.  774)  as 
amended,  may  be  donated  by  the  Secretary  to 
schools.  In  accordance  with  the  needs  as 
determined  by  local  school  authorities,  for 
utilization  In  the  school-lunch  program  un- 
der this  Act  as  well  as  to  other  schools  carry- 
ing out  nonprofit  school-lunch  programs  and 
institutions  authorized  to  receive  .such  com- 
modities. 

Sec.  10.  If,  In  any  State,  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  Is  not  permitted  by  law  to 
disburse  the  funds  paid  to  It  under  this  Act 
to  nonprofit  private  schools  In  the  State,  or 
is  not  permitted  by  law  to  match  Federal 
funds  made  available  for  use  by  such  non- 
profit private  schools,  the  Secretary  shall 
withhold  from  the  funds  apportioned  to  any 
such  State  under  sections  4  and  5  of  this 
Act  the  same  proportion  of  the  funds  as 
the  participation  rate  for  all  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools  within  the  State  Is  of  the  par- 
ticipation rate  for  the  State.  The  Secretary 
shall  disburse  the  funds  so  withheld  directly 
to  the  nonprofit  private  schools  within  said 
State  for  the  same  purposes  and  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  are  authorized  or 
lequlred  with  respect  to  the  disbursements 
to  schools  within  the  State  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  Including  the  require- 
ment that  any  such  payment  or  p>ayments 
shall  be  matched,  in  the  proportion  specified 
In  section  7  for  such  State,  by  funds  from 
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sources  within  the  State  expended  by  non- 
profit private  schools  within  the  State  par- 
ticipating In  the  school-lunch  program  un- 
der this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  funds  constituting  the 
matching  funds  under  the  terms  of  section  7. 

MISCELLANEOUS      PROVISIONS      AND      DETINmONS 

Sec  11.  (a)  States,  State  educational  agen- 
cies, and  schools  participating  in  the  school- 
lunch  program  under  this  Act  shall  keep 
such  accounts  and  records  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  determine 
whether  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  being 
compiled  with.  Such  accounts  and  records 
shall  at  all  times  be  available  for  Inspection 
and  audit  by  representatives  of  the  Secretary 
and  shall  be  preserved  for  such  period  of 
time,  not  in  excess  of  5  years,  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  Is  necessary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Incorporate,  In 
his  agreements  with  the  State  educational 
agencies,  the  express  requirements  imder 
this  Act  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
school-lunch  program  under  this  Act  insofar 
as  they  may  be  applicable  and  such  other 
provisions  as  In  his  opinion  are  reasonably 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  neither  the  Secretary  nor  the  State 
shall  Impose  any  requirement  with  respect 
to  teaching  personnel,  curriculum,  Instruc- 
tion, methods  of  Instruction,  and  materials 
of  Instruction  on  any  State  educational 
agency  or  In  any  school.  If  a  State  main- 
tains separate  schools  lor  minority  and  for 
majority  races,  no  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  dis- 
bursed to  It  unless  a  Just  and  equitable 
distribution  U  made  within  the  State,  for 
the  benefit  of  such  minority  races,  of  funds 
paid  to  It  under  this  Act. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "State"  includes  any  of  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(2)  "State  educational  agency"  means,  as 
the  State  legislature  may  determine,  (a) 
the  chief  State  school  officer  (such  as  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction, 
commissioner  of  education,  or  similar  offi- 
cer), or  (b)  a  board  of  education  con- 
trolling the  State  department  of  education; 
except  that  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
It  shall  mean  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
except  that  for  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1948.  "State  educational  agency "  may 
mean  any  agency  or  agencies  within  the 
State  designated  by  the  Governor  to  carry 
out  the  functions  herein  required  of  a  State 
educational  agency. 

(3)  "Nonprofit  private  school"  means  any 
private  school  exempt  from  Income  tax  un- 
der section  101(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  as  amended. 

(4)  "Nonfood  assistance"  means  equip- 
ment used  on  ."^chool  premises  In  storing, 
preparing,  or  serving  food  for  school- 
children. 


HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD  AGAINST 
LONG  BEACH  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
previous  statement  I  r>ointed  out  the  un- 
enviable position  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  regarding  its  seizure  of  the  Long 
Beach  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. In  testimony  before  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  :;:- 
vestigating    the    seizure    I    detailed    my 


complaints  and  objections.  I  partic- 
ularly emphasized  the  duty  of  the 
Boards  agent  in  charge  to  pay  dividends 
to  the  remaining  depositor-shareholders 
of  the  institution  if  profits  justifying 
the  dividends  were  earned.  This  has 
come  to  pass  and  the  Boards  agent  has 
paid  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  4'2  per- 
cent. The  Board  to  this  point  has  failed 
to  bring  forth  facts  and  circumstances 
justifying  its  seizure.  This  is  discussed 
in  the  following  editorial  from  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Long  Beach  Press  Tele- 
gram newspaper,  which  circulates  in  the 
area  in  which  Long  Beach  Federal  is 
located: 

We  Are  Cmious.  Too 

Complaints  have  been  received  that  news 
dispatches  from  Washington  have  told  only 
one  side  of  the  controversy  between  the  Long 
Beach  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

We  can  but  reiterate  a  point  Indicated  by 
the  dispatches,  themselves.  The  Home  Loan 
Board  has  not  seen  fit  to  make  a  case  for 
itself  before  the  congressional  committee 
which  Investigated  the  Board's  seizure  of  the 
Long  Beach  Loan  Association  headed  by 
Thomas  A.  Gregory. 

Perhaps  the  Federal  Board  Is  correct  in 
claiming  privilege  not  to  testify,  since  the 
same  evidence  will  be  at  Issue  In  a  later 
Judicial  review.  That  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  press  must  refrain  from  re- 
porting the  activities  of  the  investigating 
committee  and  the  statements  submitted  to 
It  by  persons  other  than  spokesmen  of  the 
Home  Loan  Board.  It  Is  a  reporter's  duty 
to  report  what  does  take  place,  but  he  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
things  that  don't  happen. 

We  certainly  don't  know  if  the  Home  Loan 
Board  Is  Justified  In  the  drastic  action  It  has 
taken  and  If  It  can  substantiate  the  general 
charges  of  unsound  management  It  has 
made.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  It  must  be  said  that  the  association 
representatives  and  the  critics  of  the  Home 
Loan  Board  have  made  what  appears  to  be 
an  impressive  case,  and  it  may  be  that  some 
legislative  action  Is  In  order.  But  opinion 
ou  all  such  matters  should  be  reserved  until 
full  testimony  from  both  sides  has  been 
heard. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  Just  as  eager  as  anybody 
else  to  find  out  what  the  Home  Loan  Board 
has  to  say  In  explanation  of  Its  charges  and 
Its  seizure  of  the  Long  Beach  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Association. 

In  light  of  the  report  just  issued  by  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
and  the  continued  silence  of  the  Board, 
unless  it  has  something  of  real  substance 
to  say  regarding  its  actions,  it  should 
recede  from  its  position  and  restore  the 
institution  to  its  management.  Other- 
wise it  vill  be  subject  to  additional 
charges  of  delay,  procrastination  and 
ineptness. 

THE  NATIONAL  SPACE  PROGRAM 
AND  AERONAUTICAL  REiSEARCH 
Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  Mr 
Speaker,  m  some  quarters,  from  time  to 
time,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
national  space  procram  and  aeronauti- 
cal research  should  be  put  under  a  jomt 
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committee  of  the  Congress  While  the 
suggestion  may  seem  belated,  it  is  per- 
sistent enough  to  call  for  a  reply. 

Proposals  for  a  jomt  space  committee 
were  carefully  considered  by  the  85th 
Con?res.s,  but  rejected.  In  fact,  the  bill 
creatmj  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration — H.R.  12575 — as 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Astronautics  and  Space  Ex- 
ploration, of  which  I  was  the  ranking 
majority  member,  provided  for  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Aeronautics  and  Outer 
Space.  This  provision  was  eliminated 
on  the  House  floor.  In  the  following 
month,  separate  standing  committees 
were  established  in  the  two  Houses. 

Time  has  justified  the  action  of  the 
House  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Speaker  in 
preferring  separate  committees  to  a  sin- 
gle joint  committee.  In  their  year  and 
a  half  of  life,  both  committees  h&ve 
made  impressive  records  of  accomplish- 
ment. To  speak  only  of  the  House  com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  it  has 
successfully  handled  a  tremendous  vol- 
Xime  of  work,  involving  a  number  of  diffi- 
cult and  often  technical  subjects.  Dur- 
ing the  86th  Congress,  the  House  Com- 
mittee, in  addition  to  legislation,  has 
conducted  57  investigations,  issued  45 
reports,  and  held  262  days  of  hearings. 
Without  exception.  I  believe,  its  work 
has  been  both  worthwhile  and  construc- 
tive. Thus  IS  a  record  of  which  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  can  be  proud. 

Joint  legislative  committees  are  some- 
time.s  considered  as  running  counter  to 
the  bicameral  system.  In  a  bicameral 
legislature,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  a  joint  committee 
with  the  order  of  legislative  business  in 
the  two  Hou.ses. 

An  even  greater  difficulty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  House  Committee  on 
S<-;erice  ar.d  .Astronautics  and  the  corre- 
sp<jnd:iig  committee  in  the  other  body 
differ  in  their  jurisdictions.  That  is,  the 
House  committee  is  responsible  not  only 
for  astronautics  and  aeronautical  re- 
search but  for  science  scholarships  and 
for  scientific  research  and  development: 
and  it  oversees  not  only  the  National 
.\<^vo:\A'i\'.cs  and  Space  Administration 
but  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  To  say  the 
least,  it  would  be  difficult  to  combine 
such  different  jurisdictions. 

Hou.se  Resolution  580  of  the  85th  Con- 
£rre<vs,  establishing  the  Committee  on 
Science  ar.d  .Astronautics,  was  a  clear 
r'To.':..-.  r.  ')•■  fr.e  unity  of  science  and 
I's  a;:-;>f':  ■.  ifi::  :  effect  on  modern  life. 
T  Ki.v  1  '.ears  later,  I  believe  the  record 
siiuw.-,  tiiat  the  committee  has  effectively 
coordinated  scientific  activities,  particu- 
larly basic  research  and  development,  as 
well  as  the  national  space  program. 
Broad  consideration  by  Congress  of  sci- 
ence programs  was  recognized  as  a  press- 
ing need  2  years  ago;  today,  it  is  more 
vital  than  ever. 


RECESS 

The   SPEAKEP..      Without   objection. 

■'■  ■'   1'    .-"    y\\\  stand  in  recess  subject 
'"  '■'■•'■    .;..   -;  "he  Chair. 

Accc:  ;..■.. -.y  i  at  5  o'clock  and  59  min- 
utes a ;:.  :;.e  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  :;.e  call  of  the  Chair. 


AF  rr.R  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  SpeaJcer  at 
8  oclock  and  50  minutes  a.m. 


FURTHER  .Mi  .S.-.A.  lE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGowTi,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  'H.R.  12311)  entitled  "An 
act  to  extend  for  1  year  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of.  the 
House  to  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title : 

S.  Con.  Res.  112.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  an  adjournment  of  the  two  Houses 
from  July  2,  1960,  to  August  8,  1960. 

The  me.ssage  also  annoimced  that  the 
Sehate  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  712.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
to  sign  enrolled  bills. 


SPECIAL  u:,l-iERc5  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoNCREssiON.fL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Porter  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Adair  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Alex.vnder  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt,  his  remarks  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  land-grant 
college  bill  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Randall  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  remarks  made  just  prior 
to  the  passage  of  H  R   1 :  .95. 

^The  following  M>  ;  .:ats  (at  the  re- 
que.st  of  Mr.  Broomfield)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ; 

Mrs.  Weis. 

\T-    McCXTLLOCH. 

Mr    Br.-.y. 

X!     Michel. 

Mi.  Gubser. 

(At  the  request  of  .M.-  McCormack, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following: ) 

Mr.  Meyer. 

Mr.  .\ddonizio. 

Mr  MuLTER  m  three  instancea. 

M.-   .Ashley. 

Mr  Karth, 


Mr  McCoRMACK,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
it  exceeds  the  limit  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $202.50. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S  2195.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sccre- 
taxy  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  western  division  of  The 
Dalles  Federal  reclamation  project,  Oregon, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2587.  An  act  to  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress for  public  land  withdrawals  In  excess 
of  5,000  acres  In  the  aggregate  for  any  proj- 
ect or  facility  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Oovernment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8. 3619.  An  act  to  make  permanent  law 
the  provisions  of  section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  regulating  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  7033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Darwin,  Adolphe  Herstein.  and  Nicholas  An- 
thony Marcantonakis; 

H.R.  7211.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
disability  compensation  for  certain  seriously 
disabled  veterans; 

H  R.  11998.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes;   and 

H  R.  12232.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  flac&l  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposM. 


SENATE      ENROLLi-.D      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1315  An  act  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America,  Inc.; 

S.  1509.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
"grandfather"  rights  for  certain  motor  car- 
riers and  freight  forwarders  operating  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  within  Alaska 
and  between  Alaska  and  the  other  States  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  certain  wat«r  car- 
riers operating  within  Alaska,  to  provide 
"grandfather"  rights  for  certain  freight  for- 
warders operating  between  Hawaii  and  the 
other  States  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  L. 
Patton; 

S  2113.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  K. 
Caldwell; 

S  2277.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Geo.  D. 
Emery  Co.; 

S  2548  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Heru-y  C. 
Larson; 

S  2689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwachil 
Lien; 

8  2744  An  act  to  extend  the  term  of  de- 
sign patent  numbered  21,053,  dated  Septem- 
ber 22.  1891.  for  a  badge,  granted  to  George 
Brown  Goode,  and  assigned  to  the  National 
Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; 
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S.  2817.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  R. 
Paquette; 

S.  2856.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
Nicholson   Miller; 

S.  2867.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  disposi- 
tion of  contributions  In  the  case  of  annui- 
tants whose  length  of  service  exceeds  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  the  maximum 
annuity  allowable  under  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3076  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daisy  Pong 
HI  Tong  LI; 

S.  3105.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  T. 
Allen,  Jr  ,  Donald  Baldwin  Qulntero,  Johann 
Frledrick  StapeLfeld.  and  Kenneth  Gordon 
Woods; 

S.  3545.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  January  21,  1929,  (48  U.S.C.  354a(c), 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Institute  for  International  Health 
and  Medical  Research,  to  provide  for  inter- 
national cooperation  In  health  research,  re- 
search training,  and  re&earch  planning,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTkSn  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H  R.  1157  An  act  to  provide  for  promotion 
of  economic  and  social  development  In  the 
Ryukyu  Islands; 

H.R.  3375.  An  act  to  encourage  and  stim- 
ulate the  production  and  conservation  of 
coal  in  the  United  States  through  research 
and  development  by  authorlilug  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  contract  for  coal 
research,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  4049  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  for  cer- 
tion  additional  persons; 

H  R.  4386.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  at  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
destroy,  deface,  or  remove  certain  boundary 
markers  on  Indian  reservations  to  hunt,  fish, 
or  trap; 

H  R.  8040.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify 
the  reemployment  proTlslons  of  the  Uni- 
versal Btfilltary  Training  and  Service  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5098.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation and  disposition  of  net  revenues  from 
the  power  development  on  the  Grand  Valley 
Federal  reclamation  project.  Colorado; 

H.R.  6179.  An  act  to  grant  the  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Crawford,  Nebr.; 

H.R.  7903.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
veterans"  guaranteed  and  direct  loan  pro- 
gram for  2  years; 

H  R.  8295.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
to  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  irrigation  project 
works  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  9702  An  act  to  amend  section  2771  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  payments  at  deceased  members'  final 
accovmts  without  the  necessity  of  settlement 
by  General  Accounting  Office; 

H.R.  10600.  An  act  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  in- 
centive pay  for  certain  submarine  service; 

HJR.  10598.  An  act  to  change  the  method 
of  paymenw  of  Federal  aid  to  State  or  terri- 
torial homes  for  the  support  of  disabled 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  of  the 
United  States; 

H.R.  1 1602.  An  act  to  amend  certain  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  light  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  HawaU  Into  the  Union, 
and  for  other  purposes; 


H.R.  12200.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  reduction 
in  enlisted  grade  upon  approval  of  certain 
court-martial  sentences;  and 

H  J.  Res.  778.  Joint  resolution  making  tem- 
porary  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURN  .\:i-js;t 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  at  8  o'clock  and  51  min- 
utes a.m.,  Sunday,  July  3,  1960,  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  112, 
the  House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Au- 
gust 15.  1960,  at  1"^  nVlnrk  noon. 


PROCEEDINGS       OP      THE       HOUSE 

AFTER       ADJOURNMENT       UNTIL 

AUGUST  15.   1960— BILL  ENROLLED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 

on  House  Administration,  reported  that 

on   July   4,    1960.    that   committee    had 

examined  and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill 

of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  2117.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Iranso  D. 
Brodlt  and  Antonio  D.  Brodit. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 712,  86th  Congress,  he  did  sign  an 
enrolled  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  2117.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Iranso  D. 
Brodlt  and  Antonio  D.  Brodlt. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
AFTER  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  subsequent  to 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, reported  that,  on  the  follow- 
ing date,  that  committee  had  presented 
to  the  President  for  his  approval  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
follow'ing  titles: 

On  July  7,  1960: 

H.R.  7593.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  may  temporarily  authorize 
certain  air  carriers  to  engage  in  supplemental 
air  transportation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7634.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7895.  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Gloria 
Anne  Loveday; 

H.R.  8229.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  Income  tax  for  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefit  trusts; 

H.R.  8384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Otto 
Small: 

H.R.  9610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Frances  Cabrlnl  (Virginia  Bilbao) ; 

H.R.  9042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Semechole  Marcolina; 

H.R.  9786.  An  act  to  amend  sections  611 
and  612  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  Indian  war  and  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  to  elect  to  receive  pension  at 
the  rates  applicable  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I; 

H.R.  9960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tze 
I.  Chiang; 

H.R.  10009  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ida 
Exle  (nee  la.-.  .'=;tprlo); 


H.R.  10495  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United  State* 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  10511.  An  act  to  grant  additional 
benefit  to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under 
tht  Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  Julv 
8,  1937;  ' 

H.R.  10793.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ray  C. 
Thompson: 

H.R.  10952.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Society  Daughters  of  the  American 
Colonists  to  use  certain  real  property  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  national  head- 
quarters of  that  society; 

H.R. 10997.  An  act  to  grant  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  certain  filled  lands,  sub- 
merged lands,  and  tidelands; 

H.R.  11135.  An  act  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  system  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  National  Capital  region;  to  create 
a  temporary  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency;  to  authorize  negotiation  to  create 
an  interstate  agency:  and  for  other  purposes; 
HJl.  11389.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Government  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  11516.  An  act  to  create  a  Judicial  offi- 
cer for  the  Post  Office  Department; 

H.R.  11545.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  31,  1949,  with  respect  to  payments 
to  Bernalillo  County.  N.  Mex.,  for  furnishing 
hospital  care  for  certain  Indians; 

H.R.  11748.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1961,  the  suspension  of 
duUes  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  11776.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commls,sions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961.  and  for  otlier  purposes; 

H.R.  11854.  An  act  to  clarify  the  ownership 
of  certain  c*urch  properties  located  In  the 
Virgin  Islands; 

HJl.  11931.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901.  with  respect  to  the  time 
within  which  a  caveat  to  a  wUl  must  be 
filed  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  12231.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  and  for  other   purposes; 

H.R.  12465.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  simpler 
method  of  determining  assessments  under 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  12584.  An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Narcotic  Drug  Act  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

H  R  12740.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1961,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  the  re- 
settlement of  certain  refugees,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  605.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  preparation  and  completion  of  plans 
for  a  comprehensive  observance  of  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes; 

H.J.  Res.  672.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation with  respect  to  the  1960  Pacific 
Festival,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.J.  Res.  722.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED  AFTER  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  until  August 
15,  1960.  notified  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
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that  on  the  following  dates  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles 

On  June  30.   1960 

H  R.  8186  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
14.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  re- 
serve commissioned  ofllcers  of  the  Armed 
Forces: 

H  R  8457  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Schoenfelder  and  Lldwlna  S.  Wagner; 

H  R  92^'^  At.  act  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
M-.  . 

H.R.  9322.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
coarse  wool; 

KB..  9652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Alonzo  C.  Tenney; 

HJl  9862  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  existing  susp>enslon  of  duties  on  certain 
lathes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for 
shoe  last  finishing,  and  to  extend  the  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  Imports  of  casein; 

H.R.  9881.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
free  importation  of  personal  and  household 
effects  brought  Into  the  United  States  under 
Government  orders; 

H  R  10569  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  10631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
T.  Moore,  Carl  D.  Berry,  and  Dr.  Harold  J. 
Heck 

H.R  11001  An  act  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association. 

H  R.  12052  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  for  an 
additional  2  years. 

H.R.  12115.  An  act  to  extend  the  minimum 
national  marketing  quota  for  extra  long 
staple  cotton   to   the   1961   crop. 

H.R  12381.  An  act  to  Increase  for  a  1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  existing  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  12415  An  act  to  amend  section  6387 
(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  definition  of  total  commissioned  serv- 
ice of  certain  officers  of  the  naval  service;  and 

H.J  Res  688    Joint   resolution   for   the   re- 
lief of  certain  aliens. 
On  July  1.  1960: 

H  R  :2346  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U  S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury. 
On  July  2.  1960: 

H  J  Res  778    Joint  resolution  making  tem- 
porary appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  5,  1960: 

H  R  1600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
M.  Halscher; 

H  R.  1844  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
proved June  19,  1934,  as  amended  by  the  acts 
of  July  2,  1940,  and  July  12,  1950; 

H.R.  3122.  An  act  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Issue  a  homestead  patent 
to  the  heirs  of  Frank  L.  Wllhelm; 

H.R.  3789.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  PrecloUta 
V   Corliss  (nee  PrecloUta  Valera); 

n.R.  3805  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rellglosa 
Lulgla  Friz2w,  Rellglosa  Vlttorla  Garzonl,  Re- 
llglosa Maria  Ramus,  Rellglosa  Ines  Ferrarlo, 
and  Rellglosa  Roberta  Clccone; 

H.R  4786.  An  act  declaring  certain  lands  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sloiix 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  South  Dakota; 

H  R  4964  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Betty  L    Ponk: 

H  R.  5033  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Betty 
Keenan; 


H  R  5569.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award  of  cer- 
tain medals  within  2  years  after  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  concerned  that 
because  of  loss  or  inadvertence  the  recom- 
mendation was  not  processed; 

HR.  6081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Emery  C.  Jones; 

H.R.  8226  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monument 
In  the  State  of  Florida; 

H.R.  8315.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  lease  a  p)ortlon  of  Port 
Crowder,  Mo.,  to  Stella  Reorganized  Schools 
R-I.  Missouri; 

H  R.  8740.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  leasing 
of  oil  and  gas  Interests  In  certain  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  the  State  of 
Texas; 

H.R.  9201.  An  act  to  validate  certain  min- 
ing claims  In  California; 

H  R.  9443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ethel  B.  Morgan; 

HR.9541.  An  act  to  amend  section  109(g) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949; 

HR.9921  An  act  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments of  additional  pay  for  sea  duty  made 
to  members  and  former  members  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard; 

H.R.  10021.  An  act  providing  a  uniform 
law  for  the  transfer  of  securities  to  and  by 
fiduciaries   In   the    District   of  jColumbla; 

H.R.  10108.  An  act  to  authorize  reim- 
bursement of  certain  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion beneficiaries  and  their  attendants  for 
ferry  fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel 
tolls: 

H  R  10695  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rota- 
tion In  overseas  assignments  of  civilian  em- 
ployees under  the  Defense  Establishment 
having  career-conditional  and  career  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  civil  serv- 
ice, and   for   other   purposes; 

HR  11646  An  act  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  col- 
lect and  publish  statistics  of  the  grade  and 
staple  length  of  cotton,  as  amended,  by  de- 
fining certain  offenses  in  connection  with  the 
sampling  of  cotton  for  classification  and  pro- 
viding a  penalty  provision,  and  for  other 
purpKSses:  and 

H  R.  12265.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  certain 
persons  to  administer  oaths  and  to  perform 
notarial  acts  for  persons  serving  with,  em- 
ployed by,  or  accompanying  the  Armed 
Forces  outside  the  United  States. 
On  July  6,  1960: 

H.R.  3291.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  medals; 

H.R.  4251.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  lim- 
itation on  the  deduction  of  exploration  ex- 
penditures; 

H.R.  6108.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Arkansas  Post  National  Me- 
morial, In  the  State  of  Arkansas; 

H  R  9142.  An  act  to  provide  for  payment 
for  lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  as  a  basis  for  lieu  selections  from  the 
public  domain,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  12311.  An  act  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended. 

On  July  7.  1960: 

H  R  2584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Courgen 
H.  Assaturlan; 

H  R  2665  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bricclo 
Garcee  de  Castro; 

H  R.  2823.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pumle 
Yoshloka; 

H.R.  3375.  An  act  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  contract  for  coal  research, 
and  for  other  purpvoses; 

H  R  3534  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Epifanlo 
Trupiano; 

H  R.  3923  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
entation   of   a  medal   to   persons   who   have 


served  as  member  of  a  U.S.  expedition  to  Ant- 
arctica; 

H  R.  4670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karnall 
Singh  Mahal; 

H.R.  5888.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  transfer  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Port  Authority,  an  instrumentality  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  certain 
land."?  and  improvements  thereon  comprising 
a  portion  of  the  so-called  E  Street  Annex, 
South  Boston  Annex.  Boston  Naval  Shipyard, 
in  South  Boston.  Mass  ,  in  exchange  for  cer- 
tain other  lands; 

H  R  7932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
E.  Dulln; 

H  R  7966.  An  act  to  amend  section  601  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  furnishing  of  needed  services  of  optom- 
etrists to  veterans  having  service-connected 
eye  conditions; 

HR.  8212.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure for  ordering  certain  members  of  the 
reserve  components  to  active  duty  and  the 
requirements  for  physical  examination  of 
members  of  the  reserve  components,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HR  8241.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act 
relating  to  the  reemployment  of  former 
members  of  Congress; 

H  R.  8253.  An  act  fOT  the  relief  of  Pierre  R. 
DeBroux: 

H  R  10644  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  in  order  to 
change  the  limitation  of  the  construction 
differential  subsidy  under  such  title,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H-R  11522.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  26.  1935,  to  permit  certain  real  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  to  be  conveyed  to 
States,  municipalities,  and  other  political 
subdivisions  for  highway  purposes; 

US.  11748  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1961.  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pxir- 
pKDses; 

H.R.  11787.  An  act  to  authorize  a  continu- 
ation of  flight  Instruction  for  members  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  until  August 
1,    1964. 

H  R  1 1998  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  E>epartment  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H  R  12263.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  for  the  Joint  con- 
struction by  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
of  a  major  International  storage  dam  on  the 
Rio  Grande  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  February  3.  1944.  with 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  12.  1960: 

HR  1157  An  act  to  provide  for  promotion 
of  economic  and  social  development  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands; 

H.R.  2671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonia 
Martinez; 

H.R.  4049.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  for  cer- 
tain additional  persons; 

H.R.  4346.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  limit  the  use  of  false  financial  state- 
ments as  a  bar  to  discharge; 

H.R.  4386.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
destroy,  deface,  or  remove  certain  boundary 
markers  on  Indian  reservations,  and  to  tres- 
pass on  Indian  reservations  to  bunt,  fish,  or 
trap; 

H  R.  5040.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R  5098.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation and  disposition  of  net  revenues  from 
the  power  development  on  the  Grand  Valley 
Federal  reclamation  project.  Colorado; 

H  R.  6179.  An  act  to  grant  the  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Crawford.  Nebr.; 
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H.R.  7726.  An  act  to  amend  section  678  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  1078)  relat- 
ing to  the  transmission  of  petitions,  notices, 
orders,  and  other  papers  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  chapter  XIII  proceedings'; 

H.R.  7965.  An  act  to  amend  section  612  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  out- 
patient treatment  incident  to  authorized 
hospital  care  for  certain  veterans; 

H.R  8295.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  irrigation  project 
works  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  for 
other  pvirposes; 

H.R  9702.  An  act  to  amend  secUon  2771  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  payments  of  deceased  members'  final 
accounts  without  the  necessity  of  settlement 
by  General  Accounting  Office; 

H.R.  9711.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Stoermer; 

HJl.  9751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Idle  Helen  Hlnman: 

H.R.  10068.  An  act  to  amend  section  303 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1948.  to 
authorize  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances, and  transportation  of  dependents  and 
of  baggage  and  household  effects  to  the 
homes  of  their  selection  for  certain  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

B.B..  10500.  An  act  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to 
Incentive  pay  for  certain  submarine  service; 
HH.  10666.  An  act  to  change  the  method  of 
payment  of  Federal  aid  to  Stale  or  territorial 
homes  for  the  support  of  disabled  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  of  the  United 
States: 

HJi.  11389.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Government  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purfKises: 

HJI.  11602  An  act  to  amend  certain  laws 
of  the  United  States  In  light  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  11776.  An  act  making  appropriations 
K.:  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1961,  and   for  other  pxirposes; 

HJI.  12200.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  reduction 
in  enlisted  grade  upon  approval  of  certain 
court-martial  sentences; 

H.R.  12231.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  19<J1.  and  for  other  purpxjses; 

HJI.  12232  An  act  making  ap>propriatlon8 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.R.  12570.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(c) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by 
imposing  certain  limitations  on  the  trans- 
portation of  household  effects;    and 

H.J.  Res  627.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize appropriations  Incident  to  U.S.  partici- 
pation In  the  International  Bureau  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property. 
On  July  14.  1960; 
H.R.  808.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Stat*  to  evaluate  in  dollars  certain  finan- 
cial assistance  loans  expressed  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies arising  as  a  result  of  World  War  n, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1422  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alassan- 
dro   Maraessa; 

H.R   1493.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Mendez   Garcia  and   Palmira   LavLn   Garcia; 
H.R.  1588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julius 
P.  Stelnhoff; 

H  R  1643.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Carozza; 

H.R.  2117.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ireneo 
D    Brodlt  and  Antonio  D    Brodlt; 

H.R.  2124  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Teruko  Terl  Miyamoto  (nee  Ikeda) ; 

H.R.  2705.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernar- 
do Pat«rno6tro; 


HR.2716.  An  act  for  the  relief  or  Miss 
Elizabeth    HoDander; 

H  R  2944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Di  Franco; 

H.R.  3524.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens; 

HJI.  3804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosollna 
Cluferrl; 

H.R.  39(X).  An  act  to  permit  the  admission 
to  registry  and  the  nsc  In  the  coastwise  trade 
of  certain  foreign-built  hydrofoil  vessels; 

H  R.  4556.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana- 
tolljs  Janltls: 

H.R.  4595.  An  act  to  clarify  and  malte  uni- 
form certain  provislona  of  law  relating  to 
special  postage  rates  for  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  library  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R  4970.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hara- 
lambos  Groutas; 

H.R.  5055.  An  act  to  amend  the  restriction 
on  the  use  of  certain  real  prop>erty  hereto- 
fore conveyed  to  the  city  of  St.  Augustine. 
Fla..  by  the  United  States; 

H  R.  5436.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  register 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  which 
shall  be  listed  the  names  of  certain  pjersons 
who  have  had  their  motor  vehicle  operator's 
licenses  revoked; 

HJI.  5647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Gee  Sing; 

H.R.  6556.  An  act  to  amend  sulxiivlslon  c 
of  section  39  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
67c)  so  as  to  clarify  time  for  review  of  orders 
of  referees; 

HR  6804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Klzabeth  Tlghe  Crespo; 

H.R.  7004.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposee; 

HJI.  7033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Darwin,  Adolphe  Hersteln,  and  Nicholas  An- 
thony Marcantonakls; 

H  R.  7211.  An  act  to  provide  additional  dis- 
ability compensation  for  certain  serlotisly 
disabled  veterans; 

HR.  7367.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chieko 
Sakano  and  her  child,  Masao  Sakano; 

H  R  7379.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Jaly 
27.  1956.  with  resp)ect  to  the  detention  of 
mall  for  temporary  periods  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7425.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr? 
Huniiko  Ross; 

H.R.  7551.  An  act  for  the  re'ief  of  Hubert 
O  Beckles; 

H.R.  7593.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautic*  Board  may  temporarily  author- 
ize certain  air  carriers  to  engage  In  supple- 
mental air  transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

HJi.  7634.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, rep>alr,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  7896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Anne  Loveday; 

H.R.  7903.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
veterans'  guaranteed  and  direct  loan  pro- 
gram for  2  years; 

HJi.  8229.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna; 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  income  tax  for  supplemental  un- 
employment benefit  trusts; 

H  R  8384  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Otto 
Small; 

H  R  9042  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anr.a 
Semechole  Marcollna; 

H.R.  9610.  An  act  few  the  relief  of  Sister 
Prances  Cabrlnl  (Virginia  Bilbao) ; 

H.R.  9786.  An  act  to  amend  section  5: 1  and 
512  of  title  38,  United  States  C^sde,  to  p)emilt 
Indlaji  war  and  Spianlsh- American  War  vet- 
erans to  elect  to  receive  p>ension  at  the  rate? 
applicable  to  veterans  of  World  War  I; 

H  R.  9960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Tze  I. 
Chiang; 

H  R.  10002.  An  act  for  the  reiler  of  Ida  Exle 
(nee  Ida  Sterlo); 


H  R.  10495.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purpxjses; 

H.R.  10511.  An  act  to  grant  an  additional 
benefit  to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under 
the  Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  Julv  8 
1937;  •     ' 

H.R.  10793.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ray  C. 
Thompson; 

HJi.  10952.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Society  Daughters  of  the  American 
Colonists  to  use  certain  real  property  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  national  head- 
quarters of  that  society; 

HJi.  10997.  An  act  to  grant  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guam  certain  filled  lands,  sub- 
merged lands,  and  tldelands: 

HJI.  11135.  An  act  to  aid  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  system  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  National  Capital  region;  to 
create  a  temporary  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency;  to  authorize  negotiation 
to  create  an  Interstate  agency;  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  11616.  An  act  to  create  a  Judicial  of- 
ficer for  the  Post  Office  Department; 

HJI.  11864.  An  act  to  clarify  the  owner- 
ship of  certain  chtirch  properties  located  in 
the  Virgin  Islands; 

HJi.  11931.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901.  with  respect  to  the  time  with- 
in which  a  caveat  to  a  will  must  be  filed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

HR.  12465.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  simpler 
method  of  determining  assessments  under 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  12584.  An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Narcotic  Drug  Act  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

H.R.  12740.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  pvirposcs: 

H  J  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  participate  In  the  reset- 
tlement of  certain  refugees,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  605.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  preparation  and  completion  of  plans 
for  a  comprehensive  observance  of  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United   States; 

H  J.  Res.  672.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation with  respect  to  the  1960  Pacific 
Festival,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJ.Res.  722.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens 


BILLS   APPROVED   AFTER 
ADJOURNMENT 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  until  August 
15,  1960.  transmitted  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  a  bst  of  Hou.se  tills  disapproved, 
tr>c(tluT  \v:ih  h:s  reasons  for  such  ac- 
tions, as  follows : 

On  July  6    1960 

JTAN     D,    QUINTOS    ET    AL. 

H.R.  1516.  I  am  withholding  my  ap- 
proval from  H.R.  1516,  for  the  relief  of 

Juan  D  Quintos.  Jaime  Hernandez.  Del- 
fin  Buencamii^.o  Soledad  Gomez,  Nieves 
G.  Arponza  Felidiriad  G  Sarayba  Car- 
men Vda  dc  Gomez  Perfecta  B  Qtimtos, 
and  Bienvenida  San  Apustm 

Th.e  bill  would  waive  the  applicable 
statute  of  lmi:?-ations  and  confer  juris- 
diction upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear 
the  claims  of  these  individuals  for  losses 
of  jewelry  coins,  relics,  and  currency 
which  were  somehow  included  in  one  (A 
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four  large  wooden  boxes  delivered  io  the 
United  States  Hieh  Commissioner  to  the 
Philippmes  by  the  Philippine  National 
Bank  m  response  to  the  Commissioner's 
direction,  m  December  1941.  that  the 
bank  deliver  to  him  all  cash  reserves, 
bullion,  ne^^otiable  securities,  and  other 
netjotiable  papers  held  by  your  bank,  or 
held  by  you  in  trust  for  others."  The 
purpose  of  the  directive  was  to  prevent 
such  items  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  who.  at  that  moment,  was 
invading  the  islands.  When  the  property 
of  these  claimants  was  discovered,  it  was 
turned  over  to  a  representative  of  the 
Philippme  Government,  who  rejected 
suggestions  of  United  States  Army  offi- 
cers that  it  be  sent  out  on  an  American 
submarine.  Instead,  he  voluntarily 
placed  the  property  in  a  safe  at  Cor- 
regidor  w.here  it  was  confiscated  by  the 
Japanese.  From  these  facts  it  is  ap- 
parc.it  that  the  possibility,  of  a  valid 
claim  against  the  United  Spates  is  very 
remote. 

More  importantly,  these  claimants  had 
ample  opportunity  to  preserit  their 
claims  in  a  timely  manner.  Under  the 
applicable  statute  of  limitations,  they 
had  until  December  1947 — 2  years  after 
the  end  of  the  war — to  file  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Claims.  They  had  5  months 
after  the  Ti-easury  Department,  on  July 
25.  1947.  advised  that  there  was  no 
statute  or  appropriation  permitting  the 
administrative  settlement  of  such  claims. 
They  waited,  however,  for  4  years,  until 
1951.  before  petitioning  the  Court  of 
Claim.s. 

Nothing  in  the  record  justifies  special 
treatment  for  these  claimants,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  remembered  that  many 
others  f.Ied  suit  against  the  United 
States  m  the  Court  of  Claims  for  dam- 
ages arising  out  of  incidents  in  the 
Philippines  during  the  war  years  and 
had  their  cases  dismissed  because  of  the 
fxp.ra'ion  of  the  statute  of  limitations. 
DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  Wh;te  HOUSE,  July  6.  1960. 

On  July  7.  1960: 

SAM    J.     BUZZANCA 

H.R.  6712.  I  am  withholding  my  ap- 
proval from  H  R  6712.  a  bill  "For  the  re- 
lief of  Sam  J.  Buzzanca." 

Mr.  Buzzanca.  at  a  Federal  tax  sale 
in  1954.  purchased  certain  real  estate 
which  had  an  estimated  market  value  of 
$21,000.  but  which  was  subject  to  a 
mortaa^^e  prior  in  time  to  the  Federal 
tax  hen.  It  was  announced  at  the  tax 
sale  that  principal  and  interest  in  the 
amount  of  $8,320  was  due  under  this 
prior  mortgage.  The  real  estate  was  sold 
to  Mr  Buzzanca  for  $8,100 — far  less  than 
the  amoimt  of  the  Federal  tax  lien  which 
exceeded  the  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty 

Two  months  later  the  holder  of  the 
first  mortgatie  who  also  had  acquired 
whatever  ru-ht-s  the  heirs  of  the  delin- 
quent taxpayer  and  former  owner  had 
m  the  profjerty.  successfully  sued  Mr. 
Buzzanca  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
property.  Although  the  United  States 
was  not  a  party  to  this  action,  the  Dis- 
trict Director  for  the  area  did  render 
informal  assistance  to  Mr,  Biizzanca. 
On  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ala- 
bama a:T;rmed 


Mr.  Buzzanca's  claim  for  relief  ap- 
pears to  rest  on  the  contention  that  the 
first  mortgagee  obtained  a  judgment  for 
possession  of  the  property  because  the 
tax  sale  to  Mr.  Buzzanca  was  defective 
and  did  not  convey  to  Mr.  Buzzanca  the 
former  owner's  interest. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  records  re- 
veal no  defect  in  the  seizure  and  sale. 
This  being  so,  Mr.  Buzzanca  has  no 
ground  for  complaint  against  the  United 
States.  Because  the  existence  of  the  first 
mortgage  was  made  known  at  the  time, 
the  tax  sale  did  not  purport  to  convey 
rights  superior  to  a  valid  first  mortgage. 

The  United  States  cannot  and  does  not 
attempt  to  warrant  or  defend  title  to 
property  seized  and  sold  under  the  in- 
ternal revenue  laws.  No  warranty  is 
available  to  a  purchaser  at  a  tax  sale  and 
a  deed  is  not  a  warranty  of  the  title  con- 
veyed. The  right,  title,  and  interest  con- 
veyed is  derivative,  and  the  purchaser 
acquires  only  the  interest  of  the  delin- 
quent taxpayer.  To  compel  the  United 
States  to  warrant  and  defend  the  title  to 
all  property  sold  by  it  for  taxes  would 
be  costly  and  inadvisable. 

For  these  reasons  I  cannot,  on  the  facts 
at  hand,  approve  this  bill  for  it  would 
create  a  precedent  that  would  encourage 
dissatisfied  purcliasers  at  Federal  tax 
sales  to  ask  Congress  to  underwrite  their 
losses  and  guarantee  their  titles. 

Were  Mr.  Buzzanca.  however,  to  ad- 
duce direct  evidence  establishing  incon- 
trovertibly  that  the  tax  deed  in  question 
was  defective.  I  would  of  course  be  will- 
ing to  sign  a  similar  bill  subsequently 
enacted. 

DwightD.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  July  7.  1960. 

On  July  14,1960: 

MARGARET    P.     COPIN 

H  R.  4546.  I  am  withholding  my  ap- 
proval from  H.R.  4546,  for  the  relief  of 
Margaret  P.  Copin. 

This  bill  would  direct  that  its  bene- 
ficiary be  credited  with  a  20-year  service 
period  for  purposes  of  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuity,  payable  commencing 
October  1.  1959. 

This  claimant,  during  three  periods 
beginning  in  August  1920  and  ending  in 
June  1949,  was  on  the  employment  rolls 
of  the  Treasury  Department  for  a  total 
time  of  20  years  and  29  days.  This  in- 
cluded, however,  7  months  and  21  days 
of  leave  without  pay  in  calendar  year 
1922.  Her  actual  service  therefore,  totals 
only  19  years,  5  months  and  8  days. 
Nevertheless,  in  computing  Mrs.  Copin's 
length  of  service  for  retirement  annuity 
purposes,  the  normal  rules  of  the  law 
were  applied;  namely,  free  credit  of  6 
months  of  leave  without  pay  taken  in 
1932  and  exclusion  of  the  excess  amount. 

Despite  the  credit  of  6  months,  the 
claimant  still  lacks  22  days  of  the  20 
years  of  creditable  service  which  would 
have  given  her  the  right  to  an  immediate 
reduced  annuity  beginning  October  1, 
1958,  when  disability  annuity  payments 
theretofore  received  were  terminated 
pursuant  to  a  finding  that  she  was  re- 
employable.  Instead,  her  status  is  that 
of  a  deferred  annuitant,  and  retirement 
annuity  will  not  be  payable  until  March 
1,  1964.  after  she  has  attained  62  years 


of  age.  The  difference  in  the  total  value 
of  the  two  annuities,  based  on  life  ex- 
pectancy, is  $4,200,  which  would  be,  in 
effect,  a  gratuity  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  record  on  H.R.  4546  discloses  no 
valid  justification  for  the  favored  posi- 
tion the  bill  would  accord  this  claimant. 
To  confer  such  a  preferential  advantage 
on  one  individual  participant  in  the  re- 
tirement program  would  be  highly  dis- 
criminatory and  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  fair  play  and  equality  of  treat- 
ment which  are  basic  to  sound  personnel 
administration. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House.  July  14. 1960. 

On  July  14,  1960: 

BERNALXLLO   COUNTY,    N.    MKZ. 

H.R.  11545.  I  am  withholding  my  ap- 
proval from  H.R.  11545,  to  amend  the 
act  of  October  31,  1949,  with  respect  to 
payments  to  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.. 
for  furnishing  hospital  care  for  certain 
Indians. 

A  1949  law  authorized  the  Govern- 
ment to  contribute  $1,500,000  toward 
construction  of  a  hospital  in  Bernalillo 
County  upon  Government  donated  land. 
In  return,  the  county  must  make  avail- 
able, when  required,  at  least  100  beds  for 
the  care  of  eligible  Indians.  Further, 
the  cost  of  caring  for  Indians  admitted 
to  the  hospital  was  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  and,  as  an  experiment,  the 
Government  undertook  to  guarantee  the 
county  a  payment  at  least  equal  to  the 
cost  of  operating  80  percent  of  the  beds 
reserved  for  Indians  irrespective  of  the 
number  actually  hospitalized. 

The  minimum  guaranty  provision,  pre- 
viously twice  extended  and  now  expired 
as  of  June  30.  1960,  would  be  extended 
for  still  another  year  under  H.R.  11545. 

Ordinarily  in  such  cases  the  United 
States  pays  for  Indian  care  on  the  basis 
of  actual  hospitalization.  Accordingly, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  reporting  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1957  pursuant  to  the  original 
law,  recommended  that  the  experimental 
80  percent  minimum  guaranty  be  per- 
mitted to  expire.  The  Congress  never- 
theless extended  the  guaranty  provision 
for  another  3  years. 

Funds  for  contract  hospital  care  should 
be  available  for  expenditure  wherever 
the  health  needs  of  Indian  patients  so 
require,  and  no  portion  of  them  should 
be  mandatorily  tied  to  a  single  contract 
facility  without  regard  to  actual  need  or 
use.  Moreover,  because  other  Govern- 
ment service  contracts  for  Indian  care  do 
not  include  a  minimum  payment  guar- 
anty, it  would  be  highly  inequitable  to 
continue  this  provision  solely  for  the 
Bernalillo  County  Hospital. 

Finally,  the  completion  of  other  facil- 
ities now  under  construction  will  in  all 
likelihood  reduce  the  number  of  Indian 
patients  at  Bernalillo  Hospital  and  the 
bill  would  thus  mean  unnecessary  ex- 
pense to  the  Government  and  without 
any  corresponding  advantage,  either  to 
the  Government  or  to  this  program. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  unable  to  ap- 
prove this  bill. 

DWIGHT    D.    ElSE.NHOWER. 

The  White  House,  July  14,  1960. 
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STATE.MENTS   BY    THE  PRESIDENT 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  until  August 
15,  1960.  transmitted  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  the  following  statements: 
On  July  12.  1960: 

■  INDEPErTOENT   OFFICES    APPHOPRIATION,    1961 

I  have  today  approved  H.R.  11776.  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act, 
1961. 

In  enacting  this  law  the  Congress  re- 
fused to  provide  recommended  funds 
which  would  have  enabled  the  General 
Services  Administration,  at  small  cost,  to 
include  fallout  shelters  in  certain  appro- 
priate new  and  existing  Federal  build- 
ings. In  fact,  by  a  general  provision,  the 
law  actually  precludes  the  construction 
of  fallout  shelters  in  Government-owned 
or  leased  buildings  unless  specifically 
authorized. 

It  is  an  aspect  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's policy  in  this  area  to  provide  lead- 
ership by  example.  The  incorporation  of 
fallout  shelters  in  appropriate  new  and 
existing  Federal  buildings  is  intended  to 
stimulate  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  public  to  undertake  shelter  proj- 
ects on  their  own  initiative. 

State  Grovernors  attending  a  recent 
White  House  meeting  on  civil  defense 
unanimously  agreed  that  providing  pro- 
tection from  fallout  was  an  essential  re- 
quirement of  national  policy.  Last  year, 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  again  this  year  In 
Montana,  the  Governors'  Conference 
reached  the  same  conclusion. 

The  Congress  accordingly  should  ap- 
propriate the  omitted  funds  when  it  con- 
venes again  in  August.  Such  positive  ac- 
tion would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
national  security 

On  July  14.  1960: 

RELIET    OP    CERTAIN    ALIENS 

I  have  today  approved  House  Joint 
Resolution  397.  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  resettlement 
of  certain  refugees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, because  of  its  general  merit  and 
the  urgent  need  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure.  Under  this  provi- 
sion, the  special  authority  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  parole  into  the  United 
States  certain  refugees  could  be  ter- 
minated UE>on  the  adoption  of  a  simple 
resolution  to  that  effect  by  either  House 
of  Congress.  The  Attorney  General  has 
advised  me  that  there  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  provision  is  con- 
stitutional. Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the 
short  period  for  which  this  power  is 
given  and  the  improbability  that  the  is- 
sue will  arise,  it  is  believed  that  it  would 
be  better  to  defer  a  determination  of  the 
effect  of  such  possible  action  until  it  is 
taken. 


of  the  United  .States  and  being  as 
follows : 

"I,  A  B.  do  solemnly  swear  'or  affirm) 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic:  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.    So  help  me  God." 

has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  86th  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C..  title  2.  sec.  25). 
approved  February  18,  1948:  Roy  A.  Tay- 
lor, 12th  District,  North  Carohna. 


OATH  OF  OFT^ICE 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13.  1884  (23  Stat  22), 
to  be  administered  to  Members  and  Del- 
egates of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  section 
1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Revised  Statutes 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
ENROLLED  AFTER  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
on  July  4.  1960.  that  committee  had  ex- 
amined and  found  truly  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles : 

H.R.  12311.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the   Sugar  Act   of    1948.   a£   amended: 

H.R.  808.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
Of  State  to  evaluate  in  dollars  certain  finan- 
cial assistance  loans  expressed  in  foreign 
currencies  arising  as  a  result  of  World  War 
II.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  1422  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ales- 
sandro  Maraessa; 

H  R.  1493.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Mendez    Garcia    and   Palmira   Lavln   Garcia; 

H  R  1588  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julius  F. 
Stelnhoflf; 

H.R.  1643.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ftan- 
cesco  Carozza; 

H.R.  2124.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Teruko  Terl  Miyamoto   ( nee  Ikeda ) ; 

H.R.  2705.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Paternostro; 

H.R.  2716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Elisabeth  Hollander; 

H.R.  2944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Dl  FYanco. 

H.R  3524  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens: 

H.R.  3804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosollna 
Cluferrl; 

H.R  3800.  An  act  to  permit  the  admission 
to  registry  and  the  use  In  the  coastwise  trade 
of  certain  foreign-built  hydrofoil   vessels; 

H.R  4546  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
garet P.  Copln; 

H.R  4555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anatoli Js 
Janltls: 

H.R  4595.  An  act  to  clarify  and  make  uni- 
form certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
special  postage  rates  for  eduactional,  cul- 
tural, and  library  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  4970  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haral- 
ambos  Groutaa; 

H.R  5055.  An  act  to  amend  the  restric- 
tion on  the  use  of  certain  real  property  here- 
tofore conveyed  to  the  city  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine. Fla..  by  the  United  States; 

H.R.  5436.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  register 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  which 
shall  be  listed  the  names  of  certain  persons 
who  have  had  their  motor  vehicle  operator's 
licenses  revoked; 


H Jl  5647  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Gee  Slnp:  * 

H.R.  6556  An  act  to  amend  subdivision  c 
of  section  39  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  67c )  so  as  to  clarify  time  for  review 
of  orders  of  referees: 

H  R  6804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Elizabeth  Tlghe  Crespo; 

HJl.  7004.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  7367.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chleko 
Sakano  and  her  child.  Masao  Sakano; 

H.R.  7379.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
July  27,  1956.  with  respect  to  the  detention 
of  mall  for  temporary  periods  in  the  public 
interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7425.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Humiko  Ross; 

H.R.  7551.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 
O  Beckles; 

H.R.  7593.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  may  temporarily  author- 
ize certain  air  carriers  to  engage  in  supple- 
mental air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  7634.  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.R.  7895.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Anne  Loveday; 

H.R.  8229.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  income  tax  for  supplemental  un- 
employment benefit  trusts; 

H.R.  8384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Otto 
Small; 

H.R.9610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Prances  Cabrlnl    (Virginia   Bilbao); 

H.R  9042  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Semechole  MarcoUna; 

H.R  9786  An  act  to  amend  sections  511 
and  512  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  Indian  war  and  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  to  elect  to  receive  pension  at 
the  rates  applicable  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I; 

H.R.  9960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tzc 
I.  Chiang; 

H.R.  10002.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ida 
Exle  (nee  Ida  Sterio) ; 

H.R.  10495.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  tJnlted  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  10511.  An  act  to  grant  additional 
benefit  to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under 
the  Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July 
8.  1937; 

H.R.  10793.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ray 
C    Thompson: 

HJl.  10952.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Society  Daughters  of  the  American 
Colonists  to  use  certain  real  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  national  head- 
quarters of  that  society; 

H.R.  10997.  An  act  to  grant  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guam  certain  filled  lands,  sub- 
merged lands,  and  tldelands; 

H.R  11135.  An  act  to  aid  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  system  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  National  Capital  region:  to  cre- 
ate a  temporary  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Agency;  to  authorize  negotiation  to 
create  an  Interstate  agency;  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  11389.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Government  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  11516  An  act  to  create  a  Judicial  offi- 
cer for  the  Post  Office  Department: 

HJl.  11545.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  31,  1949,  with  respect  to  payments 
to  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex..  for  furnish- 
ing hospital  care  for  certain  Indians; 

H.R.  11748.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close   of   June   30,    1961,   the    suspension   of 
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d'A'ie^     n   meral   scrap,   and  for  other  pur- 

lilt  liTTti  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.    1961.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  11854.  An  act  to  clarify  the  ownership 
of  certain  church  properties  located  In  the 
Virgin  Islands: 

HR   11931.  An    act    to    amend    the   act   of 
'"\    March    3.     1901.    with    respect    to    the    time 
within  which  a  caveat  to  a  will  must  be  filed 
In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  12231.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  12465.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  simpler 
method  of  determining  assessments  under 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H  R  12584  An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Narcotic  Drug  Act  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: 

H.R  12740.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint    resolution    to    enable 
the  United  States  to  participate  In  the  re- 
settlement of  certain  refugees,  and  for  other 
j    purposes; 

I  H  J.  Res  605.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  preparation  and  completion  of  plans  for 
a  comprehensive  observance  of  the  175th  an- 
niversary of  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States; 

H  J.  Res.  672.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
leunation  with  respect  to  the  1960  Pacific 
Festival,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.J.  Res.  722.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  entry  of  certain  allena. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RLSO- 
LUTTONS  SIGNED 

P  ;r.suant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Flesolu- 
tion  712.  86th  Congre.ss.  he  did  sigrn  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  as 
follows ; 

On  July  4,  1960: 

H  R.  12311    An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 
On  July  5.  1960 

H  R.  808.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  evaluate  in  dollars  certain  finan- 
cial assistance  loans  expressed  in  forelejn  cur- 
rencies arising  as  a  result  of  World  War  II, 
and  for  othpr  p'i.-p'^jses; 

H  R.  1422  .^r;  .ot  for  the  relief  of  Ales- 
sandro  Maraessa; 

H.R.  1493  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Mendez  Garcia  and  Palmira  Lavln  Garcia; 

H  R.  1588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julius  F 
Stelnhoff: 

H.R.  1643  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Carozza; 

H.R.  2124.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Teruko  Terl  Miyamoto  (nee  Ikeda); 

HJl.  2705.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Paternostro; 

H  R.  2716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Elisabeth  Hollander; 

H  H  2944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 

D.  F-  u'.co: 

H  R  3524.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 

s.V.pr. 

H  R  3804  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosollna 
Clufern: 

H  R  3900.  An  act  to  permit  the  admission 
to  registry  and  the  use  in  the  coastwise  trade 
of  certain  foreign-biillt  hydrofoil  vessels: 

H  R  4546.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marearet 
P  r  pin; 

H  R  4555  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anatollls 
Janitis; 


H.R.  4595  An  act  to  clarify  and  make  uni- 
form certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
special  postage  rates  for  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  library  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  4970.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haralam- 
bos  Oroutas; 

H-R.  5055.  An  act  to  amend  the  restriction 
on  the  use  of  certain  real  property  heretofore 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
by  the  United  States; 

H.R  5436.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  register 
in  the  Depmrtment  of  Commerce  in  which 
shall  be  listed  the  names  of  certain  p>€rson8 
who  have  had  their  motor  vehicle  operator's 
licenses  revoked; 

H.R.  5647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Gee  Sing: 

H.R.  6556.  An  act  to  amend  subdivision  c 
of  section  39  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  ( 1 1 
US.C.  67c)  so  as  to  clarify  time  for  review 
of  orders  of  referees; 

H.R.  6804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Elizabeth  Tlghe  Crespo; 

H.R.  7004.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  7367.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chleko 
Sakano  and  her  child.  Masao  Sakano; 

H_R.  7379.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  27,  1956,  with  respect  to  the  detention 
of  mall  for  temporary  periods  In  the  public 
interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  7425.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Humiko  Ross; 

HR.  7551.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 

0.  Beckles: 

H.R.  7593.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  may  temporarily  authorize 
certain  air  carriers  to  engage  in  supplemental 
air  transportation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7634.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors-  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,   and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  7895.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Anne  Loveday; 

H  R  8229.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  income  tax  for  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefit  trusts; 

H  R.  8384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Otto 
Small; 

H.R.  9610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Prances  Cabrini    (Virginia  Bilbao); 

H  R.  9042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Semechole  Marcolina; 

H.R.  9786.  An  act  to  amend  sections  511 
and  512  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  Indian  war  and  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  to  elect  to  receive  pension  at 
the  rates  applicable  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I; 

H.R.  9960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tze 

1.  Chiang; 

H.R.  10002.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ida 
E.xle  (  nee  Ida  Sterlo  ) ; 

H.R  10495.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJR.  10511.  An  act  to  grant  additional 
benefit  to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under 
the  Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July 
8.  1937; 

H.R.  10703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ray  C. 
Thompson; 

H.R.  10952.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Society  Daughters  of  the  American 
Colonists  to  use  certain  real  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  national  head- 
quarters of  that  society; 

H.R.  10997.  An  act  to  grant  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  certain  filled  lands,  sub- 
merged lands,  and  tldelands; 

H.R.  11135.  An  act  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  system  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  National  Capital  region;  to  create 
a  temporary  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency;  to  authorize  negotiation  to  create 
an  interstate  agency;  and  for  other  purposes; 


HJl.  11389.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Government  agencies  for  the 
fbscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

HJl.  11616.  An  act  to  create  a  Judicial  officer 
for  the  Post  Office  Department; 

HR.  11545.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  31,  1949,  with  respect  to  payments 
to  Bernalillo  County.  N.  Mex  ,  for  furnishing 
hospital  care  for  certain  Indians; 

H.R  11748.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1961.  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>ose8; 

H.R.  11776.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  11854.  An  act  to  clarify  the  ownership 
of  certain  church  properties  located  In  the 
Virgin  Islands; 

H.R.  11931.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901,  with  respect  to  the  time 
within  which  a  caveat  to  a  will  must  be  filed 
In  the  DisUict  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  12231.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961.  and  for  other  purp>oses; 

H  R  12465.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  simpler 
method  of  determining  assessments  under 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  12584.  An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Narcotic  Drug  Act  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  12740.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  J  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  the  re- 
settlement of  certain  refugees,  and  for  other 
purjxjses; 

H.J.  Res.  605.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  preparation  and  completion  of  plans 
for  a  comprehensive  observance  of  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States; 

H.J.  Res.  672.  Joint  resoluUon  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation with  respect  to  the  1960  Pacific 
Festival,  and  for  other  purposes;    and 

H  J  Res.  722.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens; 

8.  2586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Lue  Fan  and  Aura  Joan  Lue  Fan; 

S.  2674.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  for  addition  to  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Monument,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sofia 
Skolopoulos; 

S  2969.  An  act  to  authorize  the  award 
posthumously  of  appropriate  medals  to 
Chaplain  George  L.  Pox,  Chaplain  Alexander 
D.  Goode.  Chaplain  Clark  V.  Poling,  and 
Chaplain  John   P.  Washington; 

S.  3247.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 9.  1959  (73  Stat.  473  I ,  to  provide  that 
payment  for  the  lands  covered  by  such  act 
may  be  made  on  a  deferred  basis; 

S.  3319.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  release  the 
recapture  provisions  contained  in  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  to  the  city 
of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  for  other  purposes; 
S.  3450.  An  act  to  amend  section  22  (re- 
lating to  the  endowment  and  support  of 
colleges  of  agrlcultvire  and  the  mechanic 
arts)  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1935,  to  Increase 
the  authorized  appropriation  for  resident 
teaching  grants  to  land-grant  Institutions; 
and 

S  3616.  An  act  to  deny  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  In  suits  on  claims  arising  out  of 
the  negligent  operation  of  vehicles  owned  or 
controlled  by  it  and  operated  by  its  em- 
ployees In  the  performance  of  their  official 
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duties,  the  defense  of  governmental  Im- 
munity, to  relieve  such  employees  of  liabil- 
ity In  such  cases  to  third  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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BILLS  PRESEINTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

M:  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  subsequent  to 
the  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  re- 
ported that,  on  the  following  dates,  that 
committee  had  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  approval  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

On  July  4,  1960: 
H.R.  12311.  An    act    to    extend    for    1    year 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
On  July  5,  1960: 
H.R.  8008.  To    authorize    the    Secretary   of 
State  to  evaluate  in  dollars  certain  financial 
assistance   loans   expressed    in    foreign    cur- 
rencies artslng  as  a  result  of  World  War  II, 
and  for  other  purp>ose8; 

HR.  1422.  For     the     relief     of    Alessandro 
Maraessa; 

H.R.  1493.  For  the  relief  of  Antonio  Men- 
dez Garcia  and  Palmira  Lavln  Garcia; 

H.R.  1588.  For  the  relief  of  Julius  P.  Steln- 
hoff; 

H.R.  1643.  For     the     relief     of     Francesco 
Carozza; 

H  R.  2117.  For  the  relief  of  Iranso  D.  Brodlt 
and  Antonio  D.  Brodlt; 

H.R.  2124.  For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Teruko 
Ten  Miyamoto  (nee  Ikeda) ; 

H.R.  2705.  For  the  relief  of  Bernardo  Pater- 
nostro: 

H.R.  2716.  For  the  relief  of  Miss  Elisabeth 
HoUander; 

H.R.  2944.  For  the  relief  of  Luciano  Dl 
Franco; 

H.R.  3624.  For  the  relief  of  certain  aliens; 
H.R.  3804.  For  the  relic*  of  Rosollna  Clu- 
ferrl; 

HJl.  3900.  To  permit  the  admission  to  reg- 
istry and  the  use  in  the  coastwise  trade  of 
certain  forelgn-bullt  hydrofoil  vessels; 

H.R.  4646.  For  the  relief  of  Margaret  P. 
Copin; 

H.R.  4555  For  the  relief  of  Anatoli Js 
Janltla. 

HR.  4595.  To  clarify  and  make  uniform 
certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to  special 
postage  rates  for  education,  cultural,  and  li- 
brary materials,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4970.  For  the  relief  of  Haralambos 
Groutas; 

HR  5055.  To  amend  the  restriction  on  the 
use  of  certain  real  property  heretofore  con- 
veyed to  the  city  of  St.  Augtistine,  Fla.,  by 
the  United  States; 

HJl  5436.  To  provide  for  a  register  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  In  which  shall  be 
listed  the  names  of  certain  persons  who  have 
had  their  motor  vehicle  operators  licenses 
revoked; 

H.R.  6647.  For  the  relief  of  Wong  Gee 
Sing; 

HR.  6656  To  amend  subdivision  c  of  sec. 
39  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  67c )  so 
as  to  clarify  time  for  review  of  orders  of 
referees: 

HJl.  6804.  For  the  relief  of  Mv.-v  E'.izabeth 
Tlghe  Crespo; 

H.R.  7004.  To  facilitate  the  administration 
of  public  lands,  and  for  other  pvu^xises; 

H.R.  7033.  For  the  relief  of  Jack  Darwin, 
Adolphe  Hersteln,  and  Nicholas  Anthony 
Marcantonakls ; 

H.R.  7211.  To  provide  additional  dlsabU- 
Ity  compensation  for  certain  seriously  dis- 
abled  veterans; 

H  R.  7367.  For  the  relief  of  Chicko  Sakano 
and  her  child.  Maseo  Sakano; 

H  R.  7879.  To  amend  the  act  of  July  27. 
1956.  with  respect  to  the  detention  of  mail 
for  temporary  periods  in  the  public  inter- 
est,  and   for  other  purposes; 


HR.  7425.  For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Humiko 
Ross: 

HR.  7551.  For  the  relief  of  Hubert  O 
Beckles; 

HJl.  11998  Making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes- 
and 

H.R.  12232.  Making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1961,  and   for  other  purjKJses. 


REPORTS  OF  C(  iMMITl  KE.e  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMillan  ;  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  S.  3648.  An  act  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  trans- 
fer from  the  United  States  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  title 
to  certain  real  property  in  said  District;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2081).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  Twenty-second  Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  Pertain- 
ing to  Personnel  Practices  and  Procedures  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2082)! 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Sute  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Twenty-third  Report  on  Seizure 
of  Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation: without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2083).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Twenty-fourth  Report  on 
Availability  of  Information  From  Fed- 
eral Departments  and  Agencies;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  2084).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  596.  Resolution  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  12740,  a  bin  making  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes:  without  amendment 
( Rept.  No.  2085 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  2669.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  of  ex- 
emption from  Inspection  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4426  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
granted  certain  small  vessels  carrying  freight 
to  and  from  places  on  the  inland  waters  of 
southeastern  Alaska  (Rept.  No.  2086).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mrs.  KELLY:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  on  third  meeting  of  the  Cana- 
da-United States  Interparliamentary  Group; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2087). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  of  conference. 
House  Joint  Resolution  397.  Joint  resolution 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
the  resettlement  of  certain  refugees  (Rept. 
No,  2088 )      Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BOYKIN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  8093.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  6  percent  differential 
applying  to  certain  bids  of  Pacific  coast  ship- 
builders; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2089).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[July  3   (legislative  day,  July  2),  1960] 
Mr.    COOLEY:    Committee    of    conference. 
HR    12311.     A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
Sugar   Act   of   1948,   as   amended    iRept    No 
2O90 )      Ordered  to  be  printed 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr  HARRIS: 
H  R.  12949.  A    bill    to    protect    the    public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and     Cosmetic    Act    so    as    to    clarify    and 
strengthen     existing     inspection     authority 
thereunder:    require   manufacturers   of    new 
drugs  to  keep  records  of.  and  make  reports 
on.    clinical    experience    and    other    relevant 
data  bearing  on   the  permissibility   of  such 
drugs;    require    that    drugs    be    prepared    or 
packed    under   adequate    controls   to   insure 
proper  identity,  strength,  purity,  and  quality, 
and  otherwise  insure  their  compliance  with 
the  act;  and  extend  to  all  antibiotics  the  cer- 
tification provisions  of  the  act  now  limited 
to  certain  antibiotics;  to  the  Corrunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
H  R.  12950.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    ap- 
propriation  of   $200,000  for   use   toward    the 
construction  of  a  U.S.S.  Arizona  Memorial; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    SAYLOR: 
H.R.   12951.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the  per- 
manent good   of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purp>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  12952.  A  bill  for  the  investigation  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on  a  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12953.  A    bUl    to    authorize    the    ap- 
propriation  of   $200,000   fcM-   use   toward   the 
construction  of  a  U.S.S  Amorm  Memorial;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Senlces. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.  12954.   A   bill    to    provide    a   voluntary 
payment-in-klnd    program   for    the    purpose 
of    reducing    wheat    pr(Xluction    and    wheat 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HR  12955.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  72  to  70 
tlie  age  at  which  deductions  on  accotxnt  of 
an  individual's  outside  earnings  will  cease  to 
be    made    from    such    individual's    benefits 
thereunder:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

H.R.  1295€  A  bill  to  increase  from  $6K  to 
$800  the  personal  income  xax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness):  to  the  Cc«nmitLee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ml  LANE: 
H.R.  12957.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
charge of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
under  conditions  other  than  honorable  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial;  to  the  committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr  METCALP: 
HJR.  12958.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  tax- 
payers may  obtain  review  in  the  U.S.  district 
coiu-ts  of  alleged  deficiencies  In  pajrment  of 
taxes  without  being  required  to  p>ay  the  tax 
before  filing  suit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PILLION: 
H.R  12959  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  morator- 
ium on  the  construction  of  new  irrigation 
projects  or  units  so  as  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease In  the  staggering  cost  of  the  farm  siu-- 
plus  program  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion and  to  secure  for  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  a  fair  price  for  the  products 
of  their  famis;  to  the  Committee  or.  Inter;  >r 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Bv  Mr  RODIN'O 
H  R  12960.  A  bi.;  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau  of  Senior  Citizens 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare:  to  authorize  Federal  ^ants  to 
assist  In  the  development  tmd  operation  of 
studies  and  projects  to  help  senior  citizens; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS ; 
H  J  Res.  780.  Joint   resolution    designating 
the   fourth  Sunday  of   September  as  Senior 
Citizens  Day.    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr  MILLS: 
HJ  lies.  781.  Joint  resolution  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the 
International  Circulation  of  Visual  and 
Auditory  Materials  of  an  Educational,  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Cnaracter.  approved  at 
Beirut  In  1948;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  MASON; 
HJ  R€s  782  Joint  resolution  to  give  ef- 
f ►■<. :  -,;  .he  A»rreement  for  Facilitating  the 
I:.er:.  f.  :.  i.  Circulation  of  Visual  and 
A  .  ;  •,  ry  M.i>-iais  of  an  Educational,  Sclen- 
v.tic.  and  Cultural  Character,  approved  at 
Beirut  In  1948;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 
H  J.  Res.  783.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
app-r-'. '.'f    "-r^T-    -■--    *-   '-•-'   conducted  by 


contingents  from  the  Armed  Forces  in  con- 
nection with  the  dally  raising  and  lowering 
of  the  flags  of  the  United  States  surrounding 
the  Washington  Monument;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  H  ZEST  AND: 

H.  Con.  Res  708.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  reconsideration  of  the  criteria  to 
be  applied  under  the  Buy  American  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PILLION: 

H.  Con.  Res  709.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
study  effects  of  reclamation  and  Irrigation 
projects  upon  agricultural  surpluses  and  to 
prohibit  the  Initiation  of  new  Irrigation  con- 
struction projects  after  January  1,  1961;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  710.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Line; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WILSdN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  711.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  conducUng  of  studies  to  de- 
termine the  advtslblUty  of  the  establlsliment 
of  programs  conducted  by  private  organiza- 
tions to  assist  schoolchildren  visiting  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  obtain  a  more  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  significance  and 
function  of  the  Nation's  Capital;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr  OLIVER: 
H  Res.  507.  Resolution     to     commemorate 
the  200th   anniversary  of  the   Incorporation 
of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BARR : 

HR.  12961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roscoe 
3  Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H  R.  12962.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
LI  Destrl;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  BARRY: 

HJl.  12963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.  Macphcrson,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   PHILBIN: 

H.  Res,  600.  Resolution  extending  (rreettngs 
and  felicitations  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  people  of  Upton,  Mass.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  225th  anniversary  of  their 
community;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIOrJS    OF    REMARKS 


Baseball    Under    Antitrust    Laws 


EXTE>:SION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 
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:naTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  2.  1960 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record'  a  letter 
written  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  O'MAHONiri']  together  with  a  letter 
from  former  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 
pertaining  to  the  Kefauver  baseball  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.5  follows : 

June  25,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Dennis  Chavez, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Dennis:  Like  you,  last  week  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Mr.  Ford  Prick,  com- 
missioner of  the  two  major  baseball  leag\ies, 
and  a  few  days  later  received  from  him  a 
letter  accompanied  by  a  brief  In  which  he 
urges  the  Senate  to  sxipport  the  present  ma- 
jor league  baseball  monopoly  by  defeating 
the  Kefauver  bill,  which  would  place  base- 
ball under  the  antitrust  laws. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  this 
letter  to  Indicate  the  reasons  why  I  deeply 
feel  that  Mr.  Frlck  Is  terribly  mistaken  and 
that  the  Congress  should  now  seize  the  op- 
portunity of  turning  baseball  back  to  the 
Nation. 

When  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  strike  out  title  II  of  the  bill 
and  put  "baseball"  in  title  I  it  was  defeated 
by  a  substantial  vote  because  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  committee  realized  that  If  such 
a  f)ollcy  were  followed  it  would  be  a  recogni- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  the  monopolistic  con- 
ditions which  the  owners  of  the  16  major 
league  teams  now  maintain  In  this  country. 


It  seems  jstrange  to  me  that  Mr.  Frlck  should 
urge  this  policy,  because  two  of  the  National 
League  teams  under  his  Jurisdiction,  namely 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  and  the  New  York 
Giants,  moved  2  years  ago  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  FYancisco,  where  they  found  extra- 
ordinary support  from  the  baseball  fans  of 
the  West  and  from  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  By  making  this  move 
the  Brooklyn  and  New  York  teams  demon- 
strated that  the  people  of  the  Nation,  who 
have  never  had  major  league  teams  within 
their  areas,  were  eagerly  awaiting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  one.  This  Is  the  situation 
that  exists  in  the  United  States  now  outside 
of  the  comparatively  narrow  area  In  which 
the  present  major  leagues  had  been  operating. 

By  voting  for  the  Kefauver  bill  the  Senate 
can  extend  the  opportunity  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  major  league 
baseball  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  north 
to  south. 

''the  concept  of  Mr.  Frlck  and  his  as.'?o- 
clates  In  the  16  major  league  teams  that 
they  can  restrict  major  league  baseball  to 
the  States  and  cities  that  they  choose  Is  In 
my  Judgment  utterly  wrong.  The  right  to 
establish  major  league  teams  belongs  to  free 
Independent  owners  who  have  money  to  In- 
vest and  cities  whose  fans  will  support  new 
major  league  teams  with  modern  stadiums 
like  those  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Minor  baseball  leagues  are  not,  as  Mr. 
Frlck  would  have  us  believe,  beneficiaries 
of  the  major  league  monopoly.  They  are  Its 
victims,  and  so.  also,  are  the  baseball  players 
who  are  held  on  farm  teams  or  on  major 
league  benches  until  the  present  baseball 
monopolists  are  willing  to  release  them. 

r  remember  well  the  time  when  the  old 
National  League,  like  the  present  two  major 
leagues,  tried  to  prevent  the  organization  of 
the  American  League  because  of  their  false 
concept  that  the  whole  Nation  was  not  base- 
ball minded.  Ban  Johnson  had  to  fight  with 
skill  and  courage  to  bring  the  American 
League  Into  existence.  We  have  a  larger 
nation  now  than  we  had  then.  Our  popula- 
tion has  expanded,  there  are  more  baseball 
fans  than  there  were  then.     Let  us  give  them 


the    opportunity    to    attend    major    league 
games  jsersonally. 

To  repeat,  let  us  give  major  league  base- 
ball back  to  the  Nation  by  supporting  the 
Kefauver  bill. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet. 


Edwin  C.  Johnsow. 
Wastiington,  D.C..  June  27.  1960 
Hon.  Dennis  Chavez, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Dennt:  I  am  sorry  to  bother  you 
again  about  the  team-sports  bill  but  there  Is 
so  much  confusion  regarding  what  this  bill 
will  and  will  not  do  that  I  feel  obligated  to 
do  so.  Title  I  of  the  bill  deals  with  football, 
basketball  and  hockey  and  title  II  with  base- 
ball. Under  Supreme  Court  decisions  base- 
ball has  a  different  status  from  the  others 
and  its  vast  empire  of  minor  leag^ues  requires 
a  different  approach  from  other  team  sports. 

In  football  a  new  league  has  no  difflcuhy 
getting  under  way.  That  Is  positively  not 
true  of  baseball.  In  football  enough  talented 
players  to  man  a  new  league  graduate  from 
the  Nation's  colleges  each  year.  In  baseball 
practically  all  the  professional  baseball  play- 
ers are  under  contract  to  the  two  major 
leagues,  directly  or  Indirectly. 

The  purpose  of  title  n  Is  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  additional  American  communities 
to  have  major  league  baseball  if  they  want  It. 
But  It  Is  practically  Impossible  for  another 
baseball  league  to  materialize  without  legis- 
lation unless  It  goes  "outlaw."  Many  Ameri- 
can cities  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  minor 
league  ball.  They  want  topflight  baseball 
and  they  could  have  It  If  It  were  not  for  the 
present  monopoly  In  ba.seball  talent. 

The  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  held  numerous  hearings  on 
this  situation.  Previously  the  House  acted, 
but  the  Senate  has  not.  The  latest  hearing 
was  held  In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  on  S.  3483,  the  Kefauver  bill, 
on  Miy  19  20,  1960. 

President  Cronln  of  the  American  League 
and  President  Giles  of  the  National  League 
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we  could  support  only  9  minor     such  player  has  completed  4  years  In  organ-     debt  and  at  a  meeting  held  bv  the  vestry 
'       ^      ^     ^      "       '"-"         '      Easter  Monday,  March  30,  1812,  the  ves- 

try accepted  the  said  burial  ground,  with 
the  deed,  plan,  list  of  subscribers,  pro- 
ceedings, accounts,  and  transfer  of 
ground. 


with  their  staffs  of  attorneys  were  present 
and  their  commissioner  testified  against  the 
Kefauver  bill.  It  was  an  excellent  hearing 
and  many  points  were  clarified  In  an  effort 
to  compose  differences,  the  subconunlttee  re- 
wTote  tiUe  n.  This  revised  bill  Is  before 
you  and  it  Is  a  good,  sound  bill. 

To  clarify  various  provisions  of  the  first 
and  second  versions  of  the  Kefauver  bill.  It 
would  be  well  to  review  the  Frlck  testimony, 
point  by  point: 

"Mr.  Frick.  Under  this  bill  (the  first  ver- 
sion of  the  Kefauver  bill)  limiting  us  to  60 
players  • 

leagues.  Yet  gentlemen,  in  order  to  operate 
three  major  leagues,  exp>erlence  has  shown 
us  and  figures  prove  that  you  need  36  minor 
leagues  to  accomplish  that  end"  (p.  94,  hear- 
ings. May  19-20,  1960). 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  followed  Mr. 
Frlcks  prudent  advice  and  struck  from  the 
bill  the  limitation  of  60  players.  Please  note 
what  Mr.  Prick  says  about  needing  36  minor 
leagues  when  the  Continental  Major  League 
gets  under  way.  At  present  the  existing 
majors  have  21  leagues  and  the  Continental 
has  the  West  Carolina  league,  but  they  will 
need  14  more  minor  leagues.  That  evidence 
makes  the  argument  that  the  Continental 
League  will  destroy  the  minor  leagues  ridic- 
ulous. 

"Mr.  Prick.  I  cite  section  203(2).  This 
section  provides — "In  the  event  a  player  is 
drafted  by  more  than  one  major  league  club, 
the  election  as  to  which  club  the  drafted 
player's  contract  shall  be  assigned  shall  re- 
main and  be  vested  In  the  drafted  player'  " 
(p.  98,  hearings.  May  19-20,  I960). 

This  provision  was  Inserted  in  the  bill  by 
Senator  Kefauver  to  protect  a  player  drafted 
from  one  of  the  existing  major  leagues  by 
the  Continental  League  If  he  didn't  want 
to  play  In  the  Continental  League.  But  Mr. 
Prick  said  this  would  defeat  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  draft  rule  and  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  struck  It  from  the  bill. 

"Mr.  Prick.  I  agree  more  with  what  Mr. 
Rickey  said  about  the  unrestricted  draft  than 
1  do  with  Senator  Johnson  on  the  player 
limitation.  The  player  limitation,  I  think, 
is  harmful.  But  I  go  back  again  that  I  want 
to  emphasize  and  reemphaslze  that  the 
worst  part  of  that  bill  Is  not  that.  It  Is  204" 
(p.    126.   hearings.   May    19-20,    1960), 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  thereupon 
very  wisely  struck  both  the  player  limitation 
and  section  204  from  the  bill  as  urged  by 
Mr.  Prick. 

"Mr.  Prick.  I  have  never  fought  the  un- 
restricted draft  on  my  record  before  this 
Congress.  1  have  recommended  It.  I  am 
not  fighting  that.  I  dldnt  say  we  had  It 
now.  I  said  I  would  favor  an  unrestricted 
draft.  That  Is  not  the  part  of  the  bill  I  am 
objecting  to"  (p.  125,  hearings,  May  19-20, 
19601. 

"Mr.  Dixon.  Would  you  be  content  with 
this  bin  if  the  limitation  were  limited  solely 
to  40  ballplayers  and  an  unrestricted  draft 
of  all  other  ballplayers  every  year?" 

"Mr.  Prick.  Yes"  (p.  126,  hearings.  May 
19-20,  1960). 

"Mr.  Dixon.  "Wouldn't  this  be  beneficial 
to  a  team  like  Washington  If  we  had  some- 
thing like  you  suggested,  and  I  asstime  that 
is  the  reason  you  have  recommended  It,  that 
there  be  an  absolute  unrestricted  draft  every 
year?" 

"Mr.  Prick.  Yes,  I  think  It  would  help  a 

lot  of  clubs.    I  think  it  would  help  all  clubs. 

"Mr.  Dixon.  I  can  readily  see  why  It  would 

make   the  game  more  competitive"   (p.   130, 

hearings.   May   19-20.    1960). 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  accepted  Mr. 
Prick's  views  and  inserted  in  the  bill  the 
unrestricted  draft  of  all  players  controlled 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  major  leagues 
except  the  40  players  on  the  roster  of  each 
major  league  club. 

The  presidents  of  the  National  and  Ameri- 
can Leagues  and  their  counsel  were  In  the 


hearing  room  and  heard  the  Prick  tesUmony 
and  did  not  take  exception  to  any  of  It.  This 
was  a  complete  victory  for  Mr.  Prick  and 
the  bill  was  greatly  Improved  by  the  sug- 
gestions he  voiced.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Frlck 
is  still  fighUng  title  n  of  S   3483. 

The  bin  revised  by  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee also  Includes  the  Senator  Hart  amend- 
ment reading: 

"That  the  unrestricted  draft  shaU  not  apy- 
ply  to  any  player  directly  or  Indirectly  owned 
or  controlled  by  any  major  league  baseball 
club  at  the  time  of  passage  of  this  Act  until 


while  attending  sessions  of  the  Congress 
was  early  recognized.  Certain  influen- 
tial members  of  the  new  church  under- 
took to  acquire  an  appropriate  tract  of 
ground  subject  to  an  agreement  that 
when  the  graveyard,  with  its  improve- 
ments, shall  be  unencumbered  of  debt 
they  would  assign  over  all  the  right  and 
title  of  said  ground  not  subscribed  for 
to  the  vestry  of  Washington  Parish.  By 
March  24,  1812,  the  cemeterv  was  free  of 


laed    professional   baseball." 

That  provision  makes  It  doubly  certain 
that  no  violence  be  done  to  the  present  major 
league  clubs'  property  rights  In  player  con- 
tracts. The  Judiciary  Committee  has  done 
everything  possible  to  make  S.  3483  abso- 
lutely fair  to  the  two  existing  major  leagues 
and  the  minor  leagues. 

"Mr.  Dixon.  I  assume  you  would  welcome 
exemption,  as  to  the  reserve  clause,  which 
is  granted   in  section   203? 

"Mr.  Prick.  That  Is  right. 

"Mr  Dixon.  You  think  that  would  be  high- 
ly desirable? 

■  Mr.  Prick.  That  Is  right"  (p.  114,  hear- 
ings. May  19-20,  1960). 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Prick  testimony 
and  the  action  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee In  response  to  it  should  be  spe- 
cifically caUed  to  the  attention  of  every 
Senator.  America  wants  and  should  have 
more  major  league  baseball.  If  there  Is  more 
major  league  baseball,  there  must  be  more 
minor  league  baseball,  as  Mr.  Frlck  has  stated 
I  am  authorized  to  pledge  to  you  that  when 
the  Continental  League  gets  Into  operation 
as  a  major  league.  It  will  sponsor  one-third 
of  the  burden  of  providing  minor  league 
baseball. 

Most  sincerely. 

Ed  C.  Johnson. 
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Congressional  Cemetery  of 
Washington,  D.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  2, 1960 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  HR. 
12326,  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1961,  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  permits  a  modest 
increase  in  the  sum  allowed  for  mainte- 
nance of  Federal  gravesites  in  the  Con- 
gressional Cemetery  and,  since  many  of 
the  present  Members  may  not  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  Federal  interest  in  this 
cemetery  which  prompts  this  annual  ap- 
propriation, I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  furnish  a  brief  statement  of 
the  pertinent  facts. 

EARLY  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  CEMETERY 

In  1795,  before  the  Federal  City*  came 
into  being,  the  Maryland  Legislature  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  Washing- 
ton Parish  whereupon  the  Clirist  Church 
Washington  Parish  was  incorporated, 
vestrymen  elected,  and  a  rector  ap- 
pointed. In  those  early  days,  the  trans- 
portation of  the  remains  of  deceased  per- 
sons more  than  a  short  distance  was  not 
feasible  and  the  need  for  a  place  of  burial 
in  the  new  Capital  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  might  pass  away 


GRAVES  RESERVED  FOR  MZMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  vestry  reserved 
for  the  interment  ef  Members  of  Con- 
gress 100  sites.  In  1^20,  this  reservation 
was  extended  to  include  heads  of  Depart- 
ments of  the  General  Government  or 
theii-  families,  or  the  families  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

Thereafter,  until  the  establishment  of 
the  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  addi- 
tional sites  in  Congressional  Cemetery 
were,  from  time  to  time,  reserved  for 
Government  use  and,  in  return,  the 
Government  appropriated  moneys,  labor. 
and  m.aterial  toward  the  upkeep  and 
improvement  of  the  cemeter>'  property. 
For  instance,  the  act  of  May  31.  1832 
(4  Stat,  L.  520),  appropnat^^d  $1,500  to- 
ward the  erection  of  a  keepers  house, 
for  planting  trees,  boundary-  stones,  and 
otherwise  improving  the  burial  ground 
allotted  to  the  interment  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  officers  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government:  the  act  of  August  10, 
1846  (9  Stat.  L.  93),  appropriated  $500 
for  repairs  to  congressional  burj-ing 
ground,  rendered  necesv-^ar^-  b>-  the  late 
freshet,  and  so  forth. 

Ft'RTHER    LEGISLATrVE    ACTIO.V 

The  act  of  July  25.  1848.  authorized 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings 
of  the  city  of  Washington  to  sell  so 
much  of  Hospital  Square  not  exceed- 
ing 6  acres  as  the  vestn  m:^:'r.i  choose 
to  purchase  for  an  addition  lu  the  ceme- 
tery and  pro\ided  further  that  the  Gov- 
eniment  of  tlie  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  purchase  from  said  vestry, 
and  to  occupy  a^  a  burial  ground,  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  such  other 
members  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  the 
President  shall  deem  it  expedient  and 
proper  to  allow,  a  portion  of  the  land 
hereinbefore  authorized  to  be  sold. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  cemetery 
has  been  known  almost  from  its  estab- 
lishment as  Congressional  Cemetery 
and  is  usually  so  designated  in  acts  of 
Congress  and  by  the  public  generally. 
It  is  often  referred  t-o  as  our  first  na- 
tional cemetery  and  Ls  perhaps  our  only 
true  national  cemcterj-  due  to  the  fact 
that  Arlington  and  all  other  so-called 
national  cemeteries  are  dedicated  pri- 
marily for  interment  of  the  remains  of 
those  who  have  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  whereas  Congressional  Cemetery 
is  primarily  civilian. 

PRESIDENTS    INTERRED    IN    CEMETERY 

From  the  time  of  its  establishment 
until  the  close  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  the  remains  of  3  Presidents,  at 
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\pAi,i  2  Vice  Presidents.  ix)j>sibly  75  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  carried  to  and  interred 
at  Congressional,  as  ^A■pll  as  those  of 
many  high-ranking  administraiivp  and 
ni'.Utary  officers  of  the  Cfovernmenc 

The  three  Presidents  who  died  m 
Washington  during  this  period  were  Wil- 
i.a;.;  Henry  Harrison.  Zachary  Taylor, 
and  John  Qumcy  Adams,  although 
Adams  was  a  Member  of  the  House  at 
the  time  of  his  death  m  the  Capitol.  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1848.  The  remains  of  these 
Presidents  and  of  a  number  of  Senators 
and  Represf-ntatives  were  later  removed 
to  home  cemeteries,  as  were  those  of 
Dolly  Madison,  but  there  still  remain 
in  Congressional  the  remains  of  14  Sen- 
ators and  42  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  including  those  of  Vice 
President  Elbridge  Gerry  i  who  also 
served  as  a  Delegate  and  a  Representa- 
tive from  Massachusetts!  and  Senator 
James  Burrill,  Jr  .  of  Rhode  Island, 
xif^at-grandfather  of  Senator  Theodore 
Fr.a.vcis  Green  now  representing  the 
same  State 

r,?,\:v     M\RKINGS 

It  early  became  the  custom  for  the 
Congress  to  erect  on  these  graves  im- 


posing sandstunp  cenotaphs  '  according 
to  a  design  said  to  have  been  created  by 
Federal  Architect  Latrobe  whose  child's 
remains  are  m  Congressional)  and  many 
of  't;t-p  were  erected  in  memory  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  whose  remains 
were  not  interred  at  Congressional  or 
were  interred  there  only  briefly.  This 
custom  terminated  pursuant  to  criticism 
of  these  sandstone  memorials  by  Sena- 
tor Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  act 
of  May  23  1876  (ch.  103.  19  Stat.  54;  2 
U.S.C.  51).  directing  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  each  House  to  have  a  monument 
erected  "of  granite"  only  "whenever  any 
deceased  Senator  or  Member  •  •  •  shall 
be  actually  interred  in  the  Congressional 
Cemetery."  Since  that  time,  there  have 
been  only  three  such  interments.  Repre- 
sentative Roach,  of  Maryland,  in  1902. 
Senator  Thurston,  of  Nebraska,  in  1916. 
and  Represenative  Tilman  B.  Parks,  of 
Arkansas,  in  1950.  It  may  eventually 
be  found  desirable  to  remove  aU  of  these 
sandstone  memorials  and  fa>  replace 
those  over  actual  remains  with  more 
pleasing  granite  memorials,  and  'b)  sub- 
stitute for  those  that  are  merely  honor- 
ary a  single  suitable  memorial  of  modest 


proportions  in  memory  of  all  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  died  in  office. 

TEXANS    INTKBREO    IN    CEMETERY 

As  a  Texan  I  have  been  interested  to 
note  the  following  further  information 
about  the  cemetery. 

In  January  1851  the  remains  of  Rep- 
resentative David  S.  Kauffman,  one  of 
the  original  Texas  Representatives  in 
the  Congress,  were  Interred  in  Congres- 
sional but  were  removed  to  Austin  in 
March  1932.  In  July  1857,  upon  the 
death  of  Senator  Thomas  Rusk  of  Texas, 
a  cenotaph  was  erected  and  still  stands 
at  Congressional  in  his  honor;  and  in 
June  1858  the  remains  of  Senator  James 
Pinckney  Henderson,  who  served  as  the 
first  Governor  of  Texas  and  succeeded 
Senator  Rusk,  were  interred  in  Congres- 
sional and  removed  to  Austin  in  1930. 

LISTING    OF    CERTAIN    GRAVES 

I  am  appending  hereto  a  list  of  all 
Senators  and  Representatives  and  of  a 
few  of  the  other  oflQcial  personnel  whose 
remains  are  interred  in  this  historic 
cemetery,  showing  in  most  cases  the  lo- 
cation of  the  grave  and  the  date  of 
death ; 


Range 


24 
25 


27 

as 


29 


Sites 


30 


1-2 
3-4 
1-2 
7-8 

25-26 
14 

30-41 

6 

9-11 

12-13 

14-15 

Ift-lS 
19-20 

21-22 
23-25 

26-27 
28-29 

30-31 

32-33 


34-35 
36-37 
38-39 
40-41 
42-43 

44-45 
46-17 

48-49 
54-55 
56-58 
5»-61 
62-64 
66-67 
9-10 
11-12 
13-14 

24-25 

28 

32-33 

34-36 

37-38 

39-40 

51-53 

.M-.% 
66-68 

72-73 
69-71 

97 


Identlflcstloa 


Date  of  death 


Senator  Uriah  Tracy  f Connecticut) „ 

Representative  Ezra  Uarhy  {.Vew  Jersey) 

Senator  Francis  Mall)one  [Rhode  Island) 

Representative  Tbomas  Blount  (North  Caro- 
lina)  

MaJ.  William  Riley  (Maryland) 

Col.  Tobias  I.«ar,  secretary  to  George  Wash- 
ington     .- 

Vice  President  Calhoun's  child 

Representative  Tilman  B.  Parks  (Arkansas)... 

Vloe  President  Elbridge  Oerry 

Representative    Elijah    Brigham    (Massachu- 
setts)      

Representative  Richard  Stan<lford  (N'orth  Car- 
olina)  

Child  of  Senator  Henry  Clay  (Kentucky) 

Representative  George  Mumford  (N'orth  Caro- 
lina)  

Representative  David  Walker  (Kentucky) 

John  II.  Purvlanoe,  State  Department  execu- 
tive  

Capt.  Hugh  George  Campljell,  U.S.  N'avy 

Repreoentative     Nathaniel     Hazard     (Rhode 

Island).  .    

Representative   Jesse   Slooumb    (North   Caro- 
lina)  

Senator  James  BurrlU,  Jr.  (Rhode  Island)  (great- 
grandfather   of    Senator    Theodore    Francis 

Green) _. 

Semitor  William  A.  Trimble  (Ohio). '. 

Senator  William  Pinkney  (Maryland) 

Representative  William  L.  Ball  (Virginia) 

Senator  John  Oaillard  (South  Carolina) 

Repre.sentative    Christopher    Rankin    (Mlisls^ 

sippi) 

Representative  Alexander  Smyth  (VlrgliiJa) 

Senator  James  Nobel  (Indiana) 

Representative  Charles  Johnston  (Maryland)  " 
Representative  GeorKe  E.  Mitchell  (Maryland) 

Representative  James  Jones  (Georgia) 

Senator  James  Jackson  (Georgia) " 

Represenutive  Levi  Casey  (South  Carolii») 
Representative  Philip  Doddridge  (Virginia).. 
Representative  John  Srailie  (Pennsylvania). 

Representiitive  John  Dawson  (Virginia) 

1st  Secretary  of  Senate  Samuel  A.  Otis  (Massal 

chusetts) 

Lt.  James  Morrison  (8th  Pennsylvania) 

Lt    W^llliam  Rose.  4th  Artihery 

Commodore  Ridgely,  U.S.  Navy,  wife  of  * 
Son  and  daughter  of  Commodore  Isaac  Chaun- 

cey,  I'.S.  .Vavy 

Representative  Thomas  Tucker"('South"  Caro^ 
lina) 

Wife   of   Repreaentative    Daniel   'd7  Barnard 

(New  York) 

Repreeentotlve  Thomas  Singleton  (South  Caro^ 

1  ina) _ 

Represejitatlve  Timothy  J.  Carter YMatae) 

Representative  Warren  R.  Davis  (South  Caro- 
lina)  

Representative  James  Blair  (South  Caroiliia)" 
Representative  Littleton  P.  Dennis  (Marytandj 
MaJ.  James  Kinney  (.Vew  Jersey) . 


May  24,1800 
Jan.  27,1808 
June    4, 1809 

Feb.  7, 1812 
Mar.    4,1830 

Oct.    11,1816 

1820 

Feb.   12,1060 

Nov.  23, 1814 

Feb.  22,1810 

Apr.     9, 1816 
1816 

Dec.  31,1818 
Mar.    1, 1820 

Nov.  7,1820 
Nov.  11, 1820 

Dec.   17,1820 

Dec.  20,1820 


Dec.  28, 1820 

Dec.  13,  1821 

Feb.  25,1822 

Feb.  28,1824 

Feb.  26,1826 


Range 


31 


35 
40 
SO 

52 
54 


Mar. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

June 

June 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mar. 


14.1826 
17,1830 
26,  1831 
17,1832 
28,1832 
11,1801 
19.  1806 
3,1807 
19,1832 
3a  1812 
31.  1814 


Apr.  22, 1814 
Apr.  23, 1823 
Nov.  22, 1825 
Aug.  —,1830 


May    2, 1828 

Mar.  —.1829 

Nov.  23, 18J8 
Mar.  14,1938 

Jan.  29,1835 
Apr.  1. 1834 
Apr.  14.1834 
July   —1882 


Sites 


56 


173 
M 


SI 


24 

25-27 
32-34 
38-40 

41-42 
43-44 

4.5-46 

47-19 

50-52 

53-56 

56-58 

62-64 

74 

16 

30 

32 

39-41 

111 

44 

49-51 

16»-176 

24-25 

104-106 

116-118 

119-121 

131-133 

140 

146-147 
149-152 

153-155 

101-103 

107-109 
113-115 
140-142 

147-149 

150-152 
103-164 


Identification 


E.  Purcel!  (Soatb 
■Navy!"!; 

"U.S. 


..;.en, 


Children  of  Senator  William 
Dakota) 

Wlfr  •  '  - <-•  '•-•     '•  ;•'  ■    -'• 

Pn 

Navy  

Choctaw  Chief  Push-Ma- Ts-IIa '..'.'.WW 

Senator  Joseph  .\nder90n  (Tcnnc-Mee) 

Acting   Quartermaster   General   I.   C.   Pkkett 

et  u.t _ 

Representative  Thendoric  Bland  (Virginia) 

Representative  George  Holc«nil)e  (New  Jersey; 

Representative  Joat>  Lawler  (.Malwma) 

Delegate  Narsworthy  Hunter  (Mississippi)..  .. 

Representative  Jeremiah  NfrLene  (Ohio) 

Lt.  Henry  K  SlU.  IS.  Army  and  chlMren.     ... 


'I,  4th  Maryland. 

id     

liott 

,  Architect:  1st  Commis- 


12 

06-98 

101-103 

104-106 

137-139 

140-141 

14^-162 

1 

144-146 

190-1S2 


Surgeon  Eltahi 
Architect  tie. 
Astronomer  > 
Dr.  William  TLornton 

sioner  of  Patent? 

Robert  Mills,  1st  Federal  Architect '.. 

Capt.  John  Ixxiney  (Chirokc*-)       

Senate  Sergeant  at  .\rms  -Mountjoy  Bally 

Attorney  General  William  Wirt  and  family 

Gen,  Philip  Stuart  (Vireiiila)   

Represenutive  John  W  .  Hombeck  (Pennsyl- 
vania)   

Representative  Henry  Frlck  (Per-  i 

Ret>re<!entatlve  W  illlani  Tavlor  <\ 
Representative  Allx'^rt  O.  Harrlsoi.  .  ..;„^^uri). 
Children  of  Senator  Samuel  L.  Southard  (New 

Jersey) 

Children  of  Capt    Beverly  Kennon,  U.S.  Navy 
Surgeon  General  Joseph  Lovell,  U.S.  Army  et 

ui 

Re[>res4'ntative  Benjamin  Thompson  (Majsi^ 

chusetts) 

Representative   Francis  J.   Harper   (Pennsyl- 
vania)   

Representative  Edward   Bradley  (Michigan) 
Repres.Tif,,tive  Kelii  O.  .McConnell  (.\labama) 
Senator  and  Secretnry  of  War  Samuel  L.  South- 
ard (.Sew  Jersev). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alexander  McComb,  U.S.  Marine 

Corps 

Commodore  Patterson,  U.8.  Navy.'""" 

Senator  William  Upham  (Vermont) 
Gen,  Archibald  Hendo-son,  U.S.  Marine  Corp* 
Commandant  for  3'i  yettrs 

Child  of  Architect  Latrole 

BritLoh  .Minister  Henr>-  Stephen  Fox 
Reprewntative  William  K    Biirwell  (Virginia)'" 
Reprps«-ntative  Daniel  Iliester  (Peimsylvania)  . 
Kepre.setitHtue    Joseph    LawTence    (Pennsyl- 
vania).   

Major  General  Gibson.   !..].'."""' 

Secretary  of  Navy  (Commodore)  John  Ro<igers 
Capt.  Thomas  Tingey  et  ux.  (1st  commandant 

Navy  Yard) 

Supreme    Court    Associate   Justice'  PhlUp'p 

Barbour 

MaJ,  Gen,  Jacob  Brown. 

Child  of  Secretary  of  War  B«a)amln  s'toddert" 


Dftta  of  death 


Dec.  1. 1823 

Feb,  14.1824 

I>ec.  24.  1824 

Apr.  17,1837 


July 

June 

Jan, 

May 

Mar 

Mar, 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Dec. 


-.1872 
1,1790 
14.1828 
8.1838 
11,1802 
19.  1837 
— ,  1835 
28,1810 

—  1836 

—  1837 


Mar.  38, 1838 
Jan.  —,1866 
May  16,1846 
Mar.  — ,  1836 

—1883 

—.1880 

Jan,  16. 1848 
Mar.  1, 1844 
Jan.  17.1846 
Sept.    7.1880 


Jan. 

Sept, 

Mar. 

Aug. 
Sept, 


—  1844 

24.1863 

18,1837 

5,1847 

10,1846 


June  26, 1842 


June 

Aug. 
Jan. 


25.1844 
25.1839 
14,1853 


Jan.     t,  1869 


Nov.  — ,  1847 
Feb.  16,1821 
Mar.  8, 1834 

Apr.  17,1842 
Sept.  30, 1861 
Aug.     1. 1838 

Feb.  23,1820 

Feb.  24,1841 
F«b.  —.1828 
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i:)S')3 


Range 


ettea 


SO 

82-83 

84-86 

87-80 

flO 

67-.'» 

00-62 

67 

82 

103 

72 

n»-i20 

75-78 

182-166 

Identification 


Senator  John  M.  Thurston  (Nebraska) 

Senator  William  N.  Roach  (Maryland) I. 

Iloa'w  Page  Davidson 

Senator  James  Gillesi'ie  (North  Carolina) 

Representative  Lemuel  J.  Bowden  (Virginia).. 
Lt,  Gustav  B,  von  Buchenhagen,  Company  D, 

7th  New  York  Infantry 

Lt.   CoL   R&ndoU)h   Knight,   loth  New  York 

Heavy  Artillery 

Photographer  Matthew  Brady  etux 

Marine  Band  leftder  and  compoaer  John  Philip 

Sousa 


DateofdMUb 


Aug." 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


0, 1916 
7,1002 
7,1806 
11,1805 
2,1864 


Jan.    —,1863 

,1882 

Jan.    —.1806 

Mar.    6,1932 


Range 


81 


ae 

86 
87 
05 
96 
07-98 

147 


Bltea 


55 
04 

05 

06 

60 
293 

88 

3U0 

142-146 

258 


Identification 


Oen.  Charles  r.  Ilennlngsen,  Confederate  Krmy 
Lt.  Col,  Gustav  von  Oerber.  68tli  New  York 

Infantry __^ 

Lt.  and  Adjutant  Ludwig  iiaak,  29th  New 

York  Infantry ^ 

Lt.  John  P,  Kleefish,  fiSth  New 'York  InfMi  try.' 
Capt.  R,  S,  Farrow.  Confedorite  .\rmy 
Maj,  (Choctaw  Chief)  Pet«r  Paul  Pitchlynn 

Major  Pettiprew 

Capt,  Lewis  ,\.  Li\  inpston 


21  young  women  who  <lie<l  foUowing  expk>sion 

of  I'.S,  Arsenal  in  DLstrict  of  ColumbU  ... 
Col.  E.  A.  McUenry.  V.S,  Marine  Corps  .  . 


Dateofdaath 


June  —.1877 
Nov.  19.1861 


Jan.    28.1862 
Sept.  22, 18R2 
LlsrvS 

— , 18SI 
I8l>2 


KVT. 
Apr. 
Dec. 


Nov.  — ,  1882 
June  17,1864 


Caphve  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONiZIO 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  Trik  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  2.  1960 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  war  calamities  and  trag- 
edies on  a  scale  unprecedented  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succession.  Even 
before  the  victory  of  democracies  over 
Axis  totalitarianism  was  assured.  Com- 
munist totalitarianism  had  already 
shown  its  g^rasping  and  greedy  hands  by 
occupying  and  annexing  a  number  of 
hitherto  independent  countries  in  Eu- 
rope and  thus  enslaving  their  inhabit- 
ants. 

As  the  result  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
treacherously  aggressive  policy  there  are 
today  nine  nations  which  are  captives  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  part  of  another 
nation  shares  the  same  fate.  These 
countries,  between  the  Bay  of  Finland 
and  the  Black  Sea.  include  Estonia, 
Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland,  East  Ger- 
many. Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Bulgar- 
ia, Albania,  and  Rumania.  Peoples  in 
some  of  these  countries  have  been  suf- 
fering under  Communist  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorships, imposed  by  the  Kremlin  and 
maintained  with  the  aid  of  the  Red 
army,  for  two  decades.  Thus  Estonians, 
Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  have  endured 
the  oppressive  Communist  rule  longer 
than  peoples  in  other  countries  in  East- 
ern Europe.  Their  countries  have  been 
annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  as  far 
as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned  there 
are  no  such  Independent  and  sovereign 
entities  as  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania. 

The  other  countries,  including  East 
Germany,  are  called — mistakenly — inde- 
pendent and  sovereign.  In  the  West 
these  countries  are  denominated  as  So- 
viet satellites,  but  actually  they  may  be 
best  described  as  captive  countiies,  and 
their  inhabitants  captive  nations.  In 
their  foreign  and  domestic  policies,  also 
in  their  political,  economic,  educational, 
and  social  structure,  the  governments 
of  these  countries  and  their  helpless  sub- 
jects are  compelled  to  follow  the  Kremlin 
line.  No  deviation  from  that  Communist 
line  is  tolerated  or  permitted,  and  any 
infraction  on  the  part  of  any  govern- 
ment is  severely  punished.  Thus,  the 
peoples  and  governments  in  the  Baltic 
countries,  in  East  Germany.  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Albania,  Bul- 


garia, and  Rumania  are  captives  of  the 
Kremlin  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 
Tliey  have  been  sealed  off  from  the  free 
West  by  the  Iron  Curtain  deliberately 
and  most  effectively  imposed«vJ)y  the 
Kremlin  between  East  and  \gtst  The 
peoples  of  these  countries,  the  (jermans 
in  1953,  the  Hungarians  and  the  Poles  in 
1956,  tried  to  free  themselves  from  the 
clutches  of  Communist  tyranny,  or  at 
least  to  loosen  its  grip,  but  unfortu- 
nately by  themselves  their  valiant  efforts 
did  not  succeed  and  could  not  have 
succeeded  against  the  almost  unequalled 
might  of  the  ruthless  Red  army. 

The  people  of.  this  countrs'  and  their 
Government  have  always  shown  utmost 
sympathy  with  the  lot  of  these  unhappy 
and  unfortunate  peoples,  the  captive  na- 
tions. Their  fate  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  a  serious  concern  of  our 
Government,  Then,  too,  these  captive 
nations  feel  that  they  have  a  claim  upon 
us,  upon  our  sympathy  and  humanitar- 
ian feelings.  We  are  fully  aware  of  our 
sacred  moral  responsibilities  toward 
these  F>eoples.  As  proof  of  that  aware- 
ness, last  year  a  joint  resolution  was  en- 
acted in  Congress  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Captive  Nations  Week,  as  an  annual 
observance.  The  Presidential  proclama- 
tion issued  on  July  17  designated  that 
the  third  week  of  July  of  each  year 
should  be  set  aside  as  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  In  making  this  sincere 
move  the  Congress  and  the  President 
were  not  only  carrying  out  the  wishes, 
and  the  mandate,  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  they  were  also  following 
the  firm  and  forthright  policy  of  this 
coimtry  in  championing  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  justice.  We  have  always 
felt  and  still  feel  that  the  cause  of  the 
captive  nations  is  a  righteous  cause  and 
a  just  cause,  one  of  freedom  and  human- 
ity. I  am  indeed  glad  that  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  was  made  a  national  ob- 
servance week  and  of  course  am  delight- 
ed to  join  hands  with  all  friends  in  ob- 
serving it. 


Lassie  Leaguers.  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

F 

HON    H.4RRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  state- 


ment made  by  me  in  regard  to  Lassie 
Leaguers,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lassie  Le.actjers,  Inc. 

(By  Senator  Harht  F.  Bthd.  of  Virginia) 

I  have  noted  that  In  the  past  few  days,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Senator  Sal- 
TOWSTALL,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Senator  Clakk,  have  been  complimen- 
tary to  the  fine  work  of  Lassie  Leaguers,  Inc. 

This  Is  an  organization  to  help  provide 
wholesome  recreation  for  girls  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  15  years.  The  organization 
was  originated  In  Pennsylvania,  and  it  now 
has  its  headquarters  in  Massachusetts. 

I  should  like  to  Join  the  Senators  from 
those  States  in  their  support  of  this  organi- 
zation. It  Is  franchised  In  Virginia,  and  I 
have  been  Informed  that  the  Lassie  League 
actl\ities  mean  much  to  the  respective  com- 
munities.    I  hope  the  league  will  grow. 

The  league  is  most  widely  kno-wn  for  Its 
promotion  of  a  new  game  called  "laasleball," 
which  I  understand  to  be  a  game  similar  to 
baseball  but  modified  for  participation  by 
girls  10  to  15  years  of  age. 

Wholesome  activities  such  as  this  for  our 
young  people  is  a  project  worthy  of  national 
support. 


House    Resolution    366 


EXTENSION  OF  Rr:M.iRK.~ 

'     T 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

.   T    rLN.N.SVI\  aNIa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  2.  1960 

Mr.  FULTON,  Mr,  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House  I  am  caiiirij?  w  tlie 
attention  of  my  colleagues  House  Reso- 
lution 366  which  I  Introduced  August  27. 
1959: 

Resolt^ed,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
that: 

(1)  The  House  Office  Building,  commonly 
known  as  the  Old  House  Office  Building,  be 
renamed  for  and  dedicated  to  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Uurney  Cannon  of  Illinois,  who 
served  as  Spyeaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives when  the  building  was  constructed 
under  authority  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1903 
(32  Stat,  1083,  1113); 

(2)  The  new  House  of  Representatives 
Office  Building,  commonly  known  as  the 
New  House  Office  Building,  be  renamed  for 
and  dedicated  to  the  Honorable  Nicholas 
Longworth  of  Ohio,  who  served  as  Sp>eaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  the 
building  was  constructed  under  authority  of 
the  Act  of  January  10.  1929  (45  Stat.  1071): 
and 
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(3)  The  Additional  House  Office  Bulldlne:. 
commonly  known  aa  the  Third  House  Office 
Building,  be  named  for  and  dedicated  :.<  the 
Honorable  Sam  Raybi:rn  of  Texas,  who  Is 
serving  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives while  Its  construction  Is  in  pr^.g- 
rees  under  authority  of  the  Additional  House 
Office  Building   Act  of   1&55      69   Stat    41* . 


Keenotet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGIN  L\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Saturday.  July  2.  1960 

Mrs.  KEE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  CoNGRESSiON.\L  RECORD.  I  include  a 
copy  of  my  new.sletier  released  today. 
Keinotes 
(By  Representative  Eliz.^beth  Kmx) 

The  other  day  I  had  the  unique  experience 
of   voting  against   a  proposal   which   earlier 

1  had  endorsed  and  fully  expected^to  sup- 
port. 

The  legislation  in  question  authorized  the 
United  Stares  to  Invest  almost  $400  million 
in  the  Internatloneil  Development  Associa- 
tion— a  new  International  agency  designed 
to  make  investment  capital  available  to  the 
unclerdevel  jped  areas  of  the  world. 

In  effect  this  is  a  "distressed  areas"  bill 
on  a  worldwide  scale.  It  may  be  a  sound 
approach  to  the  urgent  need  for  providing 
capital  for  new  nations  to  use  In  building 
necessary   business   and  Industrial  facilities. 

I  voted  against  it  because  It  Is  part  of  a 
growing  trend  which  seem^  to  establish  a 
"double  standard  "  We  seem  to  be  willing 
to  undertake  pr')grams  abroad  which  are 
turned  down  at  home. 

The  President  veuxd  economic  redevelop- 
ment le^ialarijn  that  Is  urgently  needed  In 
West  Virginia  and  other  States.  But  the 
President  put  the  full  influence  of  his  ad- 
ministration behind  the  new  International 
agency  to  do  the  same  thing  on  a  world- 
wide scale 

I  felt  compelled  to  vote  against  IDA  its  a 
protest  agaliist   this  "double  standard." 

VETERANS'    HOME    LOAN    PROGRAM    EXTENDED 

I  voted  for  legislation  to  extend  for  2 
years  a  program  for  guaranteed  and  direct 
home  loans  for  veterans  The  direct  loans 
are  urgently  needed  In  small  towns  and 
raral  areas  where  guaranteed  loans  are  sim- 
ply not  available. 

The  legislation  makes  $300  million  avail- 
able during  the  2  years  for  loans  to  veterans. 
This  will  meet  only  a  part  of  the  anticipated 
need       The    hope    Is    that    during    the    next 

2  years  mortgage  money  will  become  avail- 
able at  Interest  rates  veterans  can  afford 
and  thus  will  do  away  with  the  need  of 
legislation  such  as  this. 

COAI.     RESE.\RCH     I  EGISL.ATION     CLEARS     SENATE 

The  Senate  approved  legislation  setting 
up  a  new  coal  research  program  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Earlier  In  the 
session  the  House  passed  similar  legislation. 

The  bli:  has  been  rewritten  to  meet  ob- 
jections raised  last  year  when  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  a  research  bill  along  the  same 
Ui.es  There  would  be  absolutely  no  Justl- 
h-ati  jn  f  .r  the  President  refusing  to  sign 
this  bill 

We  need  urgently  to  develop  new  uses  for 
coal  and  t.)  make  coal  more  competitive  with 
other  fuels  Research  Is  an  Indispensable 
tool   in   this   campaign.     The  petrolexun   In- 


dustry spends  ab','it  1360  million  a  year  on 
research.  Only  $17  million  goes  Into  coal 
research. 

It  Is  significant  that  all  segments  of  the 
Industry  carried  on  a  united  and  deter- 
mined campaign  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, 

RECESS  CATCHES   EVERYONE  BY    ,S'    RI'Rl-^E 

The  announcement  that  Cont--'-—  v.  -uld 
recess  and  reconvene  In  August.  au*r  the 
conventions,  was  a  big  surprise  to  Just  about 
everyone  in  Washington.  '.v^'  ;.  id  been 
malting  good  progress  on  a  :  l.'<"  backlog 
of  bills.  But  the  leadership  felt  some  of  the 
bills,  highly  controversial  In  nature,  should 
have  more  deliberate  consideration  than  they 
could  possibly  receive  In  the  closing  hours 
of  this  session.  So  a  recess  will  be  taken. 
I  hope  that  the  people  of  the  country  will 
ber.eflt  by  this  action. 


Views   on   Milk   Marketing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  COOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB3KNTATI\'ES 
Saturday.  July  2, 1960 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  an  open 
public  meeting  on  June  10,  1960.  a  group 
of  milk  producers  presented  their  views 
on  Federal  milk  marketing  orders  to 
Congressman  Robert  W.  Levering,  17th 
District  of  Ohio,  and  myself.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Ashtabula 
County  Court  House  at  Jefferson,  Ohio. 
There  were  approximately  120  people  in 
attendance,  including  milk  producers. 
farm  machinery  dealers,  retailers  of 
dairy  products,  and  contract  haulers  of 
milk. 

It  was  the  general  conclusion  of  those 
present  that  miUc  marketing  orders 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. However,  the  view  was  ex- 
pressed that  certain  changes  should  be 
made  in  existing  law  to  better  carry  out 
the  original  intent  of  the  legislation. 
Some  of  the  suggested  changes  in  the 
existing  law  are  as  follows: 

First.  Abolition  of  "bloc  voting"  on 
amendments  to  the  Federal  order.  The 
practice  of  producer  cooperatives  to  vote 
their  total  membership  for  or  against  an 
amendment  was  criticized  as  being  an 
undemocratic  method  of  voting.  Be- 
cause of  this  method,  the  views  of  non- 
members  have  little  opportunity  to 
prevail. 

Second  Abolition  of  marketwide  pool. 
Producers  said  this  type  of  marketing 
allows  out-of-state  producers  to  share 
in  a  high-class,  one-utilization  pool, 
thereby  lowering  the  price  to  producers 
within  the  market  area. 

Third.  Revision  of  the  pricing  formula 
used  under  milk  marketing  orders.  It 
was  stated  the  procurer  price  is  arrived 
at  by  a  complicated  manner  which  he 
cannot  follow  or  understand.  The  view 
was  further  expressed  that  the  informa- 
tion used  by  the  administration  in  ar- 
riving at  the  minimum  price  for  milk 
in  a  marketing  area  should  be  made 
available  to  the  pai-ticipating  producers 
upon  request. 


Fourth.  Revision  of  the  milk  market- 
ing order  to  permit  farmers  to  produce 
milk  by  class  of  utilization.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  farmers 
present  that  a  new  plan  be  devised 
whereby  the  producer  would  produce 
milk  to  be  priced  and  sold  by  class  rather 
than  the  present  plan  of  permitting  the 
needs  of  procurers  determine  the  class 
of  farmers"  milk  and  the  subsequent 
price  received  by  the  producer.  One 
producer  pointed  out  that  with  only  one 
cow  he  could  still  t>e  shipping  milk 
classed  as  surplus  or  class  three.  Most 
producers  favor  a  production  quota  sys- 
tem which  would  stabilize  supply  to 
processors. 

Fifth.  Revision  of  the  order  to  permit 
rejection  of  an  amendment  to  the  order 
without  rejection  of  the  entire  order. 

Sixth.  Amend  or  repeal  the  milk  mar- 
keting law  so  that  the  producer  through 
cooperatives  has  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively for  fair  prices  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts. A  producer  Introduced  a  chart 
showing  that  during  the  period  1952-60 
the  corporate  earning  of  the  processors 
increased  while  the  prices  paid  to  the 
producer  has  decreased. 

A  retail  sales  outlet  owner  who  has 
sold  over  2  million  quarts  of  milk  stated 
that,  since  1953.  the  price  of  milk  to  him 
has  increased  4  cents  per  quart  and  the 
price  paid  to  producers  has  decreased 
64  cents  per  hundredweight. 

A  producer  stated  that  as  an  operator 
of  a  family-type  farm,  he  had  doubled 
the  size  of  his  herd,  thinking  that  this 
was  the  solution  to  lower  prices.  In  his 
words,  he  stated,  "I  found  out  I  was 
wrong  in  my  thinking." 

In  the  opinion  of  Congressman  Lever- 
ing and  myself,  this  meeting  was  a  very 
worthwhile  event  in  that  it  gave  the  in- 
dividual farmer-producer  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts an  opportunity  to  give  his  views  to 
his  Congressman  and,  in  addition,  to  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Agricultural  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  t>airy  and  Poultry.  It  Is 
sincerely  felt  that  this  type  of  grassroots 
opinion  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  enacting  future 
needed  farm  legislation. 


Captive   Nationi   Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JEESEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  2.  1960 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
viet Union's  rise  to  the  status  of  a  great 
world  power  is  the  most  striking  phe- 
nomenon in  contemporary  world  history, 
and  its  treacherous  acts,  committed  in 
the  name  of  world  communism,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  blackest  pages  in  all  his- 
tory. One  of  these  acts  was  the  capture 
and  enslavement  of  nearly  100  million 
innocent  and  helpless  people  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Since  the  end  of  the  last  war, 
under  the  guise  of  people's  democracies, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  made  captives  all 
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peoples  between  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Seas.  They  have  been  sealed  off  from 
the  free  world  by  the  Iron  Curtain  im- 
posed upon  them.  And  all  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  West  to  see  these  peoples 
freed  from  Communist  dictatorship  have 
been  of  no  avail.  No  government  in  the 
West  will  relinquish  the  hope  of  seeing 
these  peoples  freed.  The  people  of  this 
country  will  continue  their  efforts  to 
that  end,  and  the  observance  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  as  enacted  by  Con- 
gress and  proclaimed  by  the  President, 
is  an  eloquent  testimony  of  their  desire 
to  see  justice  done  to  these  millions  of 
innocent  and  helpless  >people. 


The  Tariff  Commission's  Cotton  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  Q  ALEXANDER 

or    NOBTH    CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  2.  1960 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decision  of  the  Tariff  Commission  this 
week  refusing  to  invoke  the  safeguards 
of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  is  further  evidence  of  the 
policy  of  this  administration  and  the 
Department  of  State  to  sacrifice  the 
American  textile  workers  and  cotton 
farmers  to  foreign  textile  mills  which 
continue  to  flood  this  country  with  cheap 
textiles  which  are  swamping  the  Ameri- 
can markets. 

The  failure  of  this  administration  to 
properly  safeguard  the  American  textile 
industry  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  past  10  years  over  700  mills  have 
been  liquidated  in  this  country  and 
some  325,000  workers  have  lost  their  jobs 
because  of  the  competition  of  foreign 
manuf£w;tured  products  entering  the 
United  States. 

TTie  imports  of  cotton  goods  are  so 
large  in  volume  that  in  1959  they  were 
equivalent  to  some  350,000  bales  of  raw 
cotton. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  recent  rebuff  of  our  Presi- 
dent at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  and 
the  failure  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  administration  to  protect  American 
industry,  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  the  Congress  must  take  the  initia- 
tive and  enact  legislation  which  ^^ill  as- 
sure protection  of  our  American  indus- 
try. 

When  the  Congress  reconvenes  I  shall 
join  with  other  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
interested  in  this  problem  in  the  hope 
that  effective  legislation  may  be  enacted 
which  will  put  a  stopgap  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  textile  and  other  American  indus- 
tries. 

THE  TARirr   commission's  cotton   report 

The  cottongrowers  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  textile  indus- 
try which  serves  them  were  shocked  and 
dismayed  by  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  released  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  27  with  a  majority  finding — by  a 
vote  of  4  to  2 — that  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing imports  of  cotton  products  were  hav- 


ing no  adverse  effect  on  the  cotton  export 
subsidy  program.  The  majority  opinion 
concluded  that  there  was  no  basis  for 
favorable  recommendation  of  relief  un- 
der section  22  against  these  imports. 

It  seems  incredible  that  there  could  be 
any  possible  theory  upon  which  the  rec- 
ord of  these  accelerating  and  damaging 
imports  could  be  reviewed  without 
arriving  at  an  immediate  conviction 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
grams for  the  protection  of  cotton  and 
cottongrowers  were  being  completely 
frustrated  and  destroyed. 

However,  the  most  shocking  and  dis- 
maying feature  of  the  report  is  the  dis- 
closure by  the  majority  opinion  th-it  such 
majority  considered  the  Commission  was 
prevented,  by  Presidential  directive,  from 
considering  the  whole  cotton  program. 
The  majority  concluded  tliat  they  were 
limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  cotton 
export  subsidy  program  and  could  not 
even  treat  it  as  a  part  of  the  total  pro- 
gram to  which  it  is  so  intimately  and 
closely  related. 

This  limitation  was  the  basis  for  the 
conclusion  that  imports  of  cotton  articles 
could  adversely  affect  the  cotton  export 
program  only  if  such  imports  reduced 
the  exports  of  American  raw  cotton. 
Examining  that  question,  in  the  light  of 
the  limitation,  the  Commission  con- 
cluded that  the  more  foreign  made  cot- 
ton goods  imported  into  the  United 
States,  the  greater  would  be  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  the  foreign  mills, 
and  the  greater  the  potential  market  for 
American  cotton  exp)orted  to  those  for- 
eign mills.  In  other  words  the  Commis- 
sion in  effect  said  that  if  all  cotton  goods 
consumed  in  the  United  States  were  to 
be  imported  and  the  domestic  cotton  tex- 
tile industry  would  close  all  its  mills  and 
dismantle  all  its  machinery,  the  cotton 
export  subsidy  program  would  be  helped 
and  not  rendered  ineffective  or  interfered 
with. 

Clearly  this  conclusion  is  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  effect  of  imports  upon  the 
cotton  program  as  a  whole  or  ui>on  the 
cotton  export  program  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole. 

The  Commission  said : 

We  are  limited  by  Presidential  directive 
(p.  10  of  the  report) . 

This  limitation  by  Presidential  direc- 
tive is  something  new  in  section  22  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  one  more  step  in  admin- 
istrative circumvention  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  law  of  the 
land. 

In  1939  when  section  22  was  first  in- 
voked for  the  protection  of  the  cotton 
programs  against  increasing  imports  of 
both  cotton  and  cotton  products,  the 
then  President  found  no  necessity  for 
limiting  the  scope  of  the  investigation  or 
attempting  to  predetermine  the  maxi- 
mum remedy  that  might  be  recom- 
mended. 

In  1939  an  almost  Identical  situation 
was  presented.  There  was  a  cotton  ex- 
port subsidy  program  in  effect  then,  as 
now.  Its  purpose  then,  as  now,  was  to 
reduce  the  accumulated  surpluses  of 
cotton  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
Imports  of  cotton,  as  well  as  cotton  prod- 
ucts, were  showing  substantial  increases, 
although  le^s  then  than  now.     Two  in- 


vestigations were  instituted  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  the  Presidential 
directives  of  1939.  Investigation  No.  1 
related  to  cotton;  investigation  No  2  re- 
lated to  cotton  products.  Priority  was 
given  to  the  first  investigation.  The 
President's  letter  went  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  July  26,  1939.  The  investigation 
was  instituted  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
a  hearing  was  held  and  a  proclamation 
establishing  import  quotas  on  raw  cotton 
was  issued  effective  September  20,  a  total 
elapsed  time  of  less  than  2  months. 

The  corresponding  investigation  on 
cotton  products  was  instituted  simul- 
taneously. However,  by  the  time  the  first 
investigation  had  been  completed.  World 
War  I  had  begun  and  the  need  for  limita- 
tion of  imports  disappeared.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  intervention  of  the  war, 
quotas  on  imports  of  cotton  products 
would  have  been  established  at  that  time 
for  the  protection  of  the  cotton  program 
just  as  quotas  on  flour  were  later  estab- 
lished for  the  protection  of  the  wheat 
programs. 

Never  before  in  any  of  the  21  investi- 
gations previously  instituted  under  sec- 
tion 22  has  there  ever  been  any  such 
studied  and  deliberate  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  limit  the  scope 
of  the  investigation.  The  limitation  in 
the  present  proceeding,  as  construed  by 
the  majority  of  the  Commission,  is  such 
that  it  is  now  clear  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  whatever,  from  the  tiegin- 
ning  of  the  investigation,  no  matter  what 
the  facts  might  be,  to  obtain  a  favorable 
recommendation  for  section  22  relief 
against  imports  of  these  products.  The 
intent  and  objective  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  protection  of  agricultural 
programs  against  imports  have  been 
frustrated.  The  section  22  procedure 
set  up  by  Congress  has  been  rendered 
impotent. 

The  majority  opinion  concludes  with 
the  recommendation  to  cotton  products 
manufacturers  that  they  should  seek  re- 
lief through  section  7.  the  escape  clause 
procedure.  That  road  has  already  been 
traveled  to  its  dead  end.  Several  such 
investigations  instituted  in  1956  ended 
without  one  iota  of  relief  against  im- 
ports. The  section  22  proceeding  was 
instituted  on  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  indus- 
try held  high  hopes  that  it  would  at 
least  be  the  beginning  of  effective  ac- 
tion to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  imports. 
Now  the  cycle  of  the  familiar  runaround 
has  been  completed. 

And  all  this  has  happened  against  the 
background  of  continually  increasing 
and  rapidly  accelerating  imports. 


McCulIoch's   Schedule  of  Conferences  in 
the  Fourth  District  of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.-^RKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  2   1960 

Mr.    McCULLOCH      Mr.    Speaker.    I 
believe  that  a  Conpressman  should  be  in 
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his  district  to  confer  and  visit  with  his 
constituenus  whenever  official  duties  do 
not  require  hixn  to  be  m  Wa.shington. 

When  Congress  recesses,  I  expect  to 
return  home  and  to  be  available  for 
conferences  and  visits  with  residents  of 
the  Fourth  District  in  the  courthouse  of 
each  county  seat  between  8  a.m  and 
4  p.m,,  m  accordance  with  the  fuiluwing 
schedule: 

Allen  County.  Lima:  Tuesday,  July 
19.  and  Wednesday.  July  20. 

Auglaize  County.  Wapakoneta: 
Tliursday.  July  21. 

Darke  County  Greenville:  Monday, 
Au^"ust  1. 

Mercer  Coui.iy.  Celina:  Tuesday, 
August  2. 

Miami  County.  Troy:  Wednesday, 
August  3, 

Preble  County  Eaton:  Thursday, 
Aug-ust  4. 

Shelby  County.  Sidney:  Thursday, 
A'Ogust  11. 

No  appointments  will  be  necessary. 
Any  problf'm  w:th.  or  opinion  concern- 
ing, the  Federal  Government  will  be 
proper  subject  for  conference. 

Of  course,  I  will  be  arlad  to  see  resi- 
dents of  the  district,  m  my  Piqua  offlce, 
any  time  that  Congress,  is  not  in  session, 
e.xcept  on  the  days  scheduled  above. 


Why  in  the  World  Is  It  That  There  Are 
No  [Labeling]  Standardi  on  Shoes? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF    OREC<    N' 

IN  the:  house  of  representatives 

Saturday   Jul^  2    1960 

Mr  PORTER.  Mr  Sppak^^r.  on  June 
23  a  subcommittee  of  th"  o'hcr  body  held 
a  hearin?  to  consider  a  bill  proposing 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Consumer!  Dunns  the  course  of  the 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization and  Internationa!  Organi- 
zation Senator  H-bert  Humphrey  and 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Chairman 
Barl  W  Kintncr  discussed  the  labeling 
of  shoes. 

In  the  course  of  the  colloquy  Chair- 
man Kintner  was  asked  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, Why  in  the  world  is  it  that  there 
are  no  standards  on  shoes?" 

The  ensuing  discussion,  made  at  this 
public  hearing,  points  up,  I  believe,  the 
need  for  full  hearings,  as  promised  for 
next  year  by  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
on  the  shoe  labeling  legislation  I  have 
introduced — H.R.  1320 

Under  leave  to  extend  rr.y  rt-marks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  a  portion  of  the 
colloquy  between  Senator  Humphrey  and 
Chairman  Kintner: 
Fh  -m    the    CotroquT    or   Earl    W     Kintneb, 

(HMR.MANr,     Federal     Trade     Commission] 

Wn-H    Senator    Ht  bert    HrMPHRET,    Fol- 

LOV.-IMC       THE       «T'lTEME.VT       OF       CHAIRMAN 

Kintner 

Senator  HrMPHaiT  I  surely  feel  that  there 
haa  been  a  decided  step-up  In  activity  along 
the  lines  that  jr^u.  have  Indicated. 

My  reaponse  to  you  1b  one  of  appreciation 

for  what  you  do.     It  Is  a  lot  of  hard   work. 


I:  is  a  tremendous  economy  to  attempt  to 
have  an  overall  surveillance,  and  we  surely 
do  not  want  government  In  every  aspject  of 
our  economic  life. 

We  have  to  work  with  the  private,  the 
voluntary,  the  citizen  groups  seeking  law 
observance,  as  well  as  applying  law  en- 
forcement. I  know  that  has  been  your  phi- 
losophy. 

I  have  been  interested  In  one  other  matter. 
This  Is  way  off  on  the  side. 

I  was  talking  to  my  shoe  repair  man  the 
other  day.  Why  in  the  world  is  It  that  there 
are  no  standsirds  on  shoes? 

Mr.  KiNTNKR.  You  mean  labeling  stand- 
ards? 

Senator  Humphrjey.  Labeling  standards. 
Isn't  there  some  way  that  you  can  prevent 
people  selling  shoes  for  $15  made  out  of  card- 
board? 

Mr.  Kintner.  We  have  an  Investigation 
under  way  to  determine  what  abuses,  If  any. 
exist  there. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  can  send  you  to  a 
shoe  repair  man  that  showed  me  six  pairs 
of  shoes,  gave  me  the  prices  of  these  shoes, 
the  closest  he  could  Identify  them,  and 
pointed  out  to  me  Just  exactly  what  kind  of 
material  was  being  used,  and  nothing  but 
paper  in  some  of  the  most  high-priced  shoes. 
He  said.  "This  Is  Just  outright  unbeliev- 
able misuse  of  the  word  'leather.'  " 

For  example,  they  would  have  a  leather 
piece  In  the  shoe,  and  on  that  piece  they 
would  have  the  word  "leather,"  and  the 
rest  of  the  shoe  would  be  made  out  of  paper 
or  plastic. 

Of  course,  the  plastic  Is  quite  observable, 
you  can  see  what  you  have.  But  you  can 
take  paper  and  make  It  look  very  much 
like  leather.  You  would  have  a  little  piece 
In  the  Instep,  for  example,  of  the  shoe  which 
wouldn't  be  any  bigger  than,  lets  say,  an 
Inch  long,  or  an  inch  wide,  and  that  would 
be  the  total  amount  of  leather.  The  rest 
of  It  would  be  cardboard. 

Mr  KiN-^ER  vV..  have  an  Inquiry  going 
on  in  thar  nr*"  i.  iii.d  I  understand  there  Is 
pending  legislation  for  shoe  labeling. 
Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 
Mr.  Kintner.  I  would  Imagine  that  even- 
tually these  facts  will  be  brought  out  In 
connection  with  that  legislation. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  wish  they  had  done 
It  before  my  wife  and  daughter  bought  so 
many  of  those  cardboard  shoes. 

Mr.  Kintner.  I  think  they  wotild  rather 
have  something  that  looks  a  little  better, 
with  plastic  and  other  froufrous  on  It,  than 
solid  leather. 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  thing  that  gets 
me  is: 

You  go  to  a  good,  plain  responsible,  hard- 
working man  like  the  man  out  on  McKinley 
Street  who  repairs  my  shoes,  and  he  tells 
me  all  about  this.  I  can't  understand  why 
It  is  such  a  secret  from  Government.  He  Is 
a  very  honest  man  who  works  long  hours, 
knows  what  Is  going  on.  repairs  these  shoes, 
opens  them  up  and  shows  me  nothing  but 
paper. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  kid  we  used  to 
get  a  hole  in  our  shoes  once  In  a  while  and 
we  would  wad  up  some  paper,  but  I  never 
thought  they  would  make  a  business  out  of 
it. 

Mr.  Kintner.  It  raises  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Is  there  any  authority 
that  you  have  over  that? 

Mr  Kintner.  We  have  authorities  where 
deception  of  consumers,  of  the  public,  can 
be  Indicated  by  the  practice. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Maybe  you  ought  to 
look  Into  It. 

Mr.  Kintner  We  are.  We  have  an  In- 
vestigation. 

Senator  Humphrey.  A  good  shoemaker  who 
really  puts  out  a  leather  product  (?cts  a  raw 
deal  If  vo\!  can  have  a  substitute  product 
where  t-he  word  "leather  "  appears  on  a  very 
small  Item  on  the  shoe  and  Indicate*  to  the 


unsuspectUig  consumer  that  this  may  be  a 
leather  product. 

Mr.  Kintner.  You  have  Just  made  a  very 
Important  point  there,  because  the  thrust 
of  our  law  not  only  Is  a  protection  of  the 
public  generally,  but  the  protecUon  of  the 
honest  businessman. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Exactly. 

Well.  I  got  my  shoestore  fixed  up.  You 
see.  I  have  to  have  these  occasions  to  remind 
myself  that  there  are  some  of  these  things 
that  I  haven't  taken  care  of.  I  promised 
my  shoemaker  that  I  would  do  something 
about  this,  and  I  hadn't  gotten  around  to  It. 

Mr.  Kfntner  You  take  care  of  these  points 
very  effectively,  If  I  may  say  so. 


Auto  U.S.A. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

■  -r 

HON    FRANK  J.  BECKER 

(ir     NEW     YfiRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  2.  1960 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  the  following  arti- 
cle entitled  "Auto  U.S.A."  Everyone  in 
America  Is  vitally  concerned  about  the 
number  of  deaths  and  fatal  accidents  on 
our  highways  today.  This  article  tells 
about  a  film  which  proves  that  many 
communities  can  help  with  the  traffic 
congestion  and  elimination  of  accidents. 

The  toll  of  deaths  on  the  Nation's 
highways  over  the  Fourth  of  July  week- 
end, and  the  fantastic  traffic  Jams  in 
which  motorists  found  themselves 
trapped  brings  home  with  dramatic  im- 
pact our  fast  growing  urban  traffic  prob- 
lems. A  method  by  which  communities 
throughout  the  country  can  decrease 
their  accident  and  traffic  statistics  and 
increase  their  safety  quotient  was  dem- 
onstrated here  recently: 

On  June  15,  a  group  of  some  125  ex- 
perts in  traffic  safety.  Government  and 
automotive  fields  met  to  watch  the 
premiere  of  a  new  motion  picture  on 
traffic  and  safety.  The  film  "Auto 
U.S_A."  was  premiered  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Automotive  Safety  Foimda- 
tion  and  the  Institute  of  Traffic  Engi- 
neers. Its  purpose — to  demonstrate  to 
Individuals  and  community  groups  how 
they  could  initiate  action  to  develop 
their  own  traffic  control  systems.  The 
film  dramatically  points  out  the  de- 
moralizing effect  traffic  congestion  has 
on  the  economic  and  social  life  of  many 
communities  and.  at  the  same  time, 
shows  how  many  communities,  faced 
with  such  a  problem,  have  effectively 
solved  these  trafHc  and  safety  problems. 

At  the  end  of  the  film  the  experts, 
some  of  the  Nation's  leading  industrial 
and  Government  experts  on  traffic, 
safety  and  the  auto  in  general,  gave  the 
producer  of  the  film,  Dynamic  Films,  of 
New  York,  a  resounding  burst  of  ap- 
plause and  an  equal  rovmd  of  applause 
for  the  Perfect  Circle  Corp.  of  Hagers- 
town,  Ind.,  which  provided  a  special  pub- 
lic service  grant  for  the  production  of  the 
film.  The  public  service  effort  these  or- 
ganizations have  made  is  indeed  a  worthy 
one. 

The  message  this  film  gives  is  impor- 
tant.    Its  story  I  think  should  be  made 
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available  to  every  community  in  the 
country  faced  with  the  problem  of  con- 
stricting traffic  congestion.  It  should 
bring  home  to  communities  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  stake  in  their  own  cities  and 
towns  and  this  film  gives  them  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  help  them  help 
themselves. 

We  are  continually  faced  with  the 
bugaboo  of  traffic  congestion  and  acci- 
dents and  our  communities  are  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  methods  that 
will  help  solve  these  problems  before 
they  become  too  drastic.  I  think  this 
film  will  be  of  interest  to  all  these  com- 
munities and  will  help  simplify  the  plan- 
ning of  traffic  programs  for  future  years 
to  come. 

Traffic  is  nobody's  fault  but  it  should 
be  everybody's  business. 

Responsibility  for  the  free  flow  of 
goods  and  services  and  the  pleasurable 
use  of  the  auto  rests  with  all  of  us,  with 
every  individual  and  corporate  citizen. 
Solutions  for  traffic  problems  which 
often  threaten  business,  industrial  and 
civic  growth  can  be  and  have  been  found. 

That  is  why  "Auto  U.S.A."  is  such  an 
important  film.  It  is  a  how-to-do-it 
package  And  Americans  who  are  al- 
most congenitally  inclined  toward  find- 
ing practical  ways  to  solve  problems  will 
respond  once  they  see  it.  In  28  minutes, 
this  film  proves  that  many  communities 
already  started  dissolving  traffic  conges- 
tion through  the  serious  application  of 
existent  know-how. 


We  Can't  Afford  To  Wajte  a  Good  Defense 
Plant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  RANDALL 

_  I     MISS'.>URI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  to  pre- 
sent certain  facts  which  I  think  are  ma- 
terial to  the  further  consideration  of 
locations  or  plant  availability  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  something  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  to  pinp>oint  or  document  a 
situation  which  calls  for  immediate  at- 
tention before  it  becomes  too  late. 

Last  February,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
the  Navy  Department  canceled  their 
contract  with  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  for  the  production  of  J-34-WE-48 
jet  engines.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  stated  they 
had  no  requirements  for  this  Naval  In- 
dustrial Reserve  Aircraft  plant  in  con- 
nection with  any  other  Bureau  program, 
and  that  they  would  not  continue  the 
operation  of  the  plant.  They  further 
stated  that  it  was  possible  there  would  be 
a  move  to  declare  these  facilities  as  ex- 
cess as  soon  as  the  contractor — Westing- 
house — released  them.  It  is  announced 
that  if  there  was  no  defense  requirement 
for  the  plant,  it  would  be  repo)[ted  to 
General  Services  Administration  for  dis- 
posal after  congressional  approval  had 
been  obtained. 


Now  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  has  the 
authority  to  make  the  determination 
as  to  whether  or  not  other  Government 
departments  or  agencies  might  have  a 
requirement  for  the  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  ap- 
pearance on  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
is  to  again  bring  into  focus  or  perspective 
the  great  value  of  this  plant  as  well  as  its 
trained  personnel  which  may  soon  be 
lost  and  scattered  away  from  the  area. 
Here  is  a  plant  in  a  perfect  state  of  main- 
tenance with  an  estimated  value,  in- 
cluding land,  building,  and  equipment,  of 
$90  million.  The  contract  recently  pro- 
vided employment  for  more  than  2.000 
men  and  women  civilians,  with  a  payroll 
of  close  to  $18  million  a  year.  I  have 
asked  the  Navy  Department  for  an  itemi- 
zation of  this  equipment,  which  was 
necessary  only  to  be  completely  accurate, 
because  I  have  visited  this  plant  and  gone 
through  every  corner  of  it.  I  have  seen 
these  huge  machines  in  operation  and 
also  the  very  fine  laboratories  and  test- 
ing units.  I  shall  not  take  your  time 
to  make  a  detailed  inventory,  but  there 
are  nearly  200  boring  machines,  about 
350  huge  lathes,  200  milling  machines, 
400  grinders,  about  400  shapers  and 
polishing  machines,  a  large  number  of 
bending  and  forming  machines,  20  drop 
hammers,  over  100  hydraulic  or  mechani- 
cal punches,  including  presses,  shears, 
and  hammers. 

It  is  a  plant  which  is  fully  equipped 
with  cranes,  furnaces,  and  every  type 
of  testing  apparatus.  Here  is  a  plant 
that  is  fitted  up,  tooled  up  and,  with 
only  a  minimum  of  modification,  ready 
to  go  into  the  production  of  almost  any 
defense  item.  You  can  realize  it  must 
have  a  large  space  area  because  it  was 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  this 
equipment  and  over  3,000  employees. 
Here  is  a  plant  that  is  ready  made  and 
ready  for  immediate  use.  Il  is  a  plant 
of  which  any  area  would  be  proud. 

The  real  issue  here  is  whether  this 
plant  should  be,  in  effect,  wsisted  or 
whether  it  should  be  put  to  good  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  other  items  of  de- 
fense. Another  collateral,  but  an  im- 
portant consideration,  is  that  at  present 
there  is  trained  personnel  which  may 
soon  be  dispersed  and  scattered  over 
wide  areas.  At  the  present  time  they  re- 
main in  the  Kansas  City  area,  and  if 
some  new  defense  use  could  be  deter- 
mined, this  trained  personnel  would 
stand  by  to  be  available. 

As  of  now,  it  appears  there  will  be,  for 
some  considerable  time,  large  defense 
requirements.  This  is  not  the  way  that 
many  of  us  would  wish  it,  but  these  are 
the  hard  facts.  The  cold  war  is  not 
now  so  cold  as  it  was  before  the  collapse 
of  the  summit. 

Accordingly,  I  feel  immt^iiate  atten- 
tion should  be  given  in  determining  the 
feasibility  of  continuing  production  in 
this  modern  plant,  equipped  with  mod- 
ern tooling  machines. 

The  theme  of  my  remarks  here  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  proper  officials  in 
the  Navy  Department,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  as  w-ell  as  those  Mem- 
bers on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of   this  House,   should  conduct  a   most 


thorough  survey  of  this  valuable  and  ex- 
pensive equipment,  and  carefully  check 
this  fine  plant,  worth  $90  million,  which 
is  now — or  soon  can  be,  available  for 
use.  I  am  confident  they  will  reach 
the  conclusion  that  it  could— and  should 
be — utilized  at  once  in  order  to  regain 
the  valuable  services  of  these  already 
trained  personnel,  and  to  save  the  tax- 
payers millions  of  dollars  by  avoiding 
the  enormous  expense  of  constructing  a 
new  building  elsewhere  and  purchasing 
all  new  equipment. 


Re  Cuban  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  Q.  ALEXANDER 

^.}      n^RZii     CAR>_.1.:.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  behef  that  the  United  States,  through 
our  State  Department,  should  take  a  new- 
look  at  Cuba. 

Only  90  miles  from  our  shores  v.e  find 
this  small  country  with  less  than  6  mil- 
lion people  who  not  only  figuratively,  but 
literally,  through  its  dictator,  Fidel  Cas- 
tro, thumbs  its  nose  at  us. 

America  has  shed  blood  to  win  free- 
dom for  Cuba,  and  throughout  history 
has  played  the  role  of  big  brother,  giv- 
ing bountifully  of  friendship  and  aid.  At 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer 
w-e  have  consistently  stabilized  the  price 
of  their  sugar,  paying  more  for  it  than 
any  other  country. 

While  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Cuban  people  generally,  are  still  friendly 
toward  the  United  States,  the  diplomatic 
sins  of  its  leaders  are  legion  In  my 
judgment  it  is  foolish  to  declare  Castro 
a  mere  tool  of  the  Communists,  and  not 
recognize  him  as  a  practicing  Commu- 
nist. 

Without  any  compensation  at  all  he 
has  taken  over  properties  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  his  warships  in  peace- 
time have  fired  against  American  ships, 
and  he  has  physically  mistreated  and  de- 
ported U.S.  citizens,  including  members 
of  our  foreign  service.  He  has  endan- 
gered the  security  of  the  entire  hemi- 
sphere by  entering  into  pacts  with  the 
Communist  States,  thereby  establishing 
a  beachhead  for  Russia  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Red  dictatorship  is  now  in  full  con- 
trol in  Cuba,  making  it  criminal  to  make 
statements  unfavorable  to  communism 
or  to  the  Government. 

Russia  has  appointed  Sergei  M.  Kudr\'- 
avtsev  as  Ambassador  to  Cuba.  This  is 
the  Communist  who  headed  a  Soviet  es- 
pionage ring  in  Canada  early  in  the 
1940's.  Premier  Khrushchev,  has  of 
course,  already  accepted  an  invitation 
to  visit  Cuba.  It  is  likely  that  he  may 
be  followed  by  Communist  Chinese 
Premier  Chou  En-lai.  And  worse  still, 
it  has  been  reported  that  Cuba  is  pre- 
paring to  estabUsh  diplomatic  relations 
with  Peiping.  This  would  be  a  b.tter 
blow  to  the  United  States. 
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Among  Castro  s  closest  advisers  is 
Maj.  Elmesto  "Che"  Guevara,  who  is 
ComiriLLnist  trained.  He  has  written  a 
book  telling  Latin  Americans  how  to 
overthrow  their  governments  and  Lake 
power.  Another  who  is  very  close  to 
Castro  is  his  brother,  Raul,  who  is  first 
m  line  of  succession,  and  also  Commu- 
nist trained.  And  there  is  also  Antonio 
Jonez  Jimenez  who  heads  the  National 
Institute  of  Agrarian  Reform,  and  is 
known  as  a  Communist. 

These  men  and  others  are  waging  a 
vicious  hate-America  can.paign  on  our 
very  doorsteps.  Day  after  day  they  hurl 
vitriolic  tirade^;  aijam.st  u.s  and  employ 
calumny  m  order  to  degrade  the  United 
States. 

Castro  is  not  content  to  turn  only  Cuba 
against  the  United  States,  as  alarming 
and  di-stressing  as  that  is.  His  ambition 
is  to  extend  the  Red  dominance  to  in- 
clude all  of  Latin  America,  converting 
to  communism  a  group  of  coimtries  that 
traditionally  have  been  friendly  to  us. 
Therefore,  his  fellow  Communists  are 
active  in  Cuban  embassies  all  through 
Latin  America. 

And  so  while  Soviet  influence  Increases 
in  Cuba,  our  position  there  is  greatly 
deteriorating,  economically  as  well  a'^ 
diplomatically  Just  the  other  day  Cubt» 
confiscated  the  Texaco  Oil  Co.  there  be- 
cause the  crude  oil  is  not  bought  from 
the  Communists. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
that  this  must  be  stopped.  We  must  not 
.sit  idly  by  and  vainly  hope  that  Castro 
will  hang  him.self  if  given  enough  time 
and  rope 

The  State  Department  has  failed  to 
follow  through  with  its  protests.  Our 
security  is  at  stake.  The  influence  of 
our  administrative  leaders  is  already  be- 
ing questioned  through  the  world.  Their 
ability  to  cope  with  the  situation  is 
doubted.  A  change  in  policy  should  be 
adopted  We  must  let  Castro  and  his 
henchmen  know  in  no  uncertain  terms 
just  where  we  stand  and  exactly  what 
our  policy  is.  then,  if  necessary,  take 
action  to  protect  our  .sovereignty,  guard 
our  prestige,  ar.d  maintain  oiu-  good 
nam.e. 

The  hour  is  late. 


A  National  Fuels  Policy  Is  One  of  Amer- 
ica's  Most  Urgent  items  of  Unfinished 
Basiness 


EXTrNSION  OF  RPM.ARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

'•v    WF.sT   ■  :RGrN-:\ 

IN'   THE   SEN.^T-E    C)F   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  2    1960 

Mr,  RAXDOLPH  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday the  National  C^al  Policy  Confer- 
ence is.^ued  a  statement  noting  that  re- 
cent developments  in  the  international 
competition  between  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  warnings  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  im- 
mediately undertake  a  study  of  the  over- 
all fuels  situauon  m  this  country. 


I  a^ree  Wiih  this  conference  repre- 
senting coal  piTxlucers,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  coal-carrying  rail- 
road.-;, coal-burnmii  electric  utilities,  and 
mine-equipm»'nt  manufacturers,  that  a 
national  fuels  p<3licy  is  one  of  America's 
most  urgent  items  of  unfinished  business. 
It  is  a  matter  of  real  concern  that  legis- 
lation pending  in  this  Congress  which 
would  cause  a  joint  committee  to  be 
formed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  such  a  fuels  policy  is 
indicated  has  been  subjected  to  most  un- 
fortunate exaggeration  and  a  propa- 
ganda barrage  of  abuse. 

A  few  days  ago.  the  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference  noted  in  a  memoran- 
dum that  I  was  joined  by  42  Senators  in 
sponsoring  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
73,  while  30  Members  of  the  House  intro- 
duced similar  resolutions — all  of  which 
would  authorize  Congress  to  inquire  into 
the  need  for  a  national  fuels  policy. 

Recently,  the  American  Legion  caUed 
for  such  a  policy  as  being  vital  to  national 
security.  More  recently.  Labor's  Eco- 
nomic Review,  an  oracle  of  the  13 'z- 
million  member  AFL-CIO.  declared  for 
"a  progressive,  inte^jrated.  national  fuel 
policy."  This  publication  noted  a  pre- 
requisite to  such  a  policy  would  be  a  far- 
reaching  national  en -rgy  survey  which 
should  provide  the  foundations  for  an 
integrated  national  policy  comprising 
first,  abundant  supphes  at  lowest  possi- 
ble cost;  second,  protection  of  consumer 
and  public  against  monopolistic  prac- 
tices; third.  Federal  leadership,  and  co- 
operation by  States,  localities  and  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy:  fourth, 
employment  of  research  and  technology 
to  solve  major  energy  problems;  and 
fifth,  integration  of  a  national  energy 
policy  with  a  national  resources  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  two  significant  para- 
graphs from  the  article  in  the  latest  is- 
sue of  Labor's  Economic  Review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Labor's  stakes  In  such  a  policy  are  Im- 
mediate and  vital.  Increased  productivity, 
maximum  employment,  and  rising  living 
sUndards  of  workers,  all  are  dependent  upon 
future  supplies  or  energy  in  abundance  and 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ahead 
looms  the  problem  of  how  to  provide  a  steady 
and  expanding  stimulus  for  economic  growth 
to  secure  Job  opportunities  for  millions  more 
Americans  who  will  be  entering  the  labor 
market. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  Jo- 
seph E.  Moody,  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference,  pointed  out  in 
the  conference  statement  yesterday  that 
the  anti-American  demonstrations  in 
Japan,  the  imminent  invasion  of  Soviet 
oil  into  American -owned  Cuban  refiner- 
ies, and  other  symptoms  of  international 
disorder  and  trade  pressures  as  evidence 
that  the  United  States  urgently  needs  a 
fuels  policy  as  an  essential  ingredient  of 
national  security. 

In  connection  with  the  NCPC  state- 
ment there  was  released  a  booklet  by 
that  group  entitled  *A  National  Fuels 
Policy:  One  of  Americas  Most  Urgent 
Needs."     This  publication  examines  the 


serious  problems  plaguing  all  three  basic 
domestic  fuels  industries — oil,  coal,  and 
natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  further  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  extracts  from  the 
booklet  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  world  glut  of  oil  l«  causing  serious 
concern  among  domestic  American  petroleum 
producers  as  prices  are  slashed  and  high 
costa  make  new  exploration  and  drilling  In 
the  continental  United  States  unprofitable 
The  natural  gas  Industry,  hampered  by  rigid 
controls,  rising  pipeline  construction  costs, 
and  the  swelling  importation  of  gas  from 
Canada  Is  facing  an  uncertain  future.  And 
coal.  America's  most  abundant  fuel  and  her 
main  dependence  for  the  tremendous  growth 
expected  In  electric  power  and  Industrial 
capacity.  U  existing  today  at  little  more  than 
a  standby  production  level — a  level  that  Is 
dangerous  to  national  security  and  threatens 
our  future  Industrial   growth. 

All  of  these  facts  point  to  the  very  critical 
need  for  development  of  a  sound  national 
fuels  policy,  a  need  that  must  be  met  at 
once  If  America's  essential  domestic  fuels 
Industries  are  to  prosper  and  continue  to 
serve  the  Nation  In  the  critical  months  ahead 
as  well  as  the  years  of  the  future.  •    •    • 

The  present  unhappy  situation  of  domestic 
fuels  can  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  a  single. 
Integrated  policy  to  guide  the  energy  Indus- 
tries It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
many  agencies  of  government— Federal. 
State,  and  even  local,  have  developed  literally 
hundreds  of  separate  policies  dealing  with 
separate  energy  Industries  In  separate, 
limited   ways.   •    •    • 

Sometimes  these  policies  overlap,  some- 
times they  conflict,  sometimes  they  leave 
large  and  Important  areas  completelv  un- 
covered. As  long  a<  this  situation  goes  un- 
changed, our  Nations  energy  Industries  v.ni 
be  in  trouble — perennlaUy  faced  with  the 
problem  of  basing  their  operations  on  the 
ever-shifting  foundations  of  bureaucratic 
whim.  •   •   • 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  protect  itself. 
If  it  Is  to  Insure  its  continued  strength, 
if  It  Is  to  be  able  to  meet  any  demands 
pliiced  on  it  Ln  peace  or  war,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  a  single.  Integrated,  overall 
policy  be  adopted  to  guide  the  future  of  our 
vital  energy   resources. 

If  this  basic  segment  of  our  economy  Is 
allowed  to  languish  unattended  the  United 
States  will  be  placing  itself  In  very  real 
Jeopardy— an  action  which  the  Congress 
cannot  and  must  not  countenance. 
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Price   of  Sugar  Vtrsus   National  Seciiiity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENfTSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
this  discu.ssion  taking  place  here  today 
is  limited  and  restricted,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  its  grave  importance  on  the 
world  scene. 

Forgetting  for  the  moment  the  overall 
pic'.ure  of  sugar  quotas,  their  desirability 
and  even  if  needs  be— their  necessity- 
one  cannot  help  but  comment  on  the  im- 
pact of  our  action  today  upon  the  world 


leaders 

States. 

Insofar  as  I  can  ascertain  from  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  and  from  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation,  there  appears  to 
be  a  fixation  in  this  Nation  as  to  what 
is  required  from  us  as  members  of  the 
world  society  to  be  allowed  to  stay  free 
and  secure  in  our  rights. 

It  seems  that  we  may  have  become  the 
world's  chief  scapegoat  under  the  all- 
embracing,  high-soimding  title  of  "World 
Savior"  aided  and  abetted  by  our  own  na- 
tional desires  for  physical  security  in  our 
homeland. 

You  wonder  what  the  price  of  sugar 
has  to  do  with  national  .security  and  any- 
one sometimes  wonders  the  same  thing. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  we  pay  about 
twice  as  much  for  sugar  as  any  other 
nation  on  earth.  We  do  so.  some  say 
for  the  simple  reason  of  safegtiarding 
our  breadbasket  by  assuring  our  people's 
supplies  for  domestic  consumption  from 
year  to  year. 

This  means  that  we  allocate  to  each 
sugar  producing  country  a  quota  of  sugar 
purchases  at  a  price  about  double  the 
world  market  price.  Of  course,  this  does 
guarantee  us  the  first  claim  of  the  sugar 
crop  and  also  as  our  planners  have  it 
figured,  it  buys  us  friendship  and  helps 
our  neighbors  economically. 

All  of  this  may  be  true,  but  the  time 
is  coming  when  we  must  face  the  realities 
of  life. 

Our  barrel  is  finally  getting  near  bot- 
tom in  both  gold  and  friendship. 

Too  many  of  our  friends  are  so  used 
to  being  paid  for  being  our  friends  that 
like  some  personal  friends,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  take  unwarranted  privileges 
with  both  our  national  security  and  our 
international  reputation.  This,  in  turn, 
causes  our  true  friends  to  wonder 
whether  it  Is  better  to  kiss  us  or  to  kick 
us. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  right 
or  the  wrong  of  our  policy  of  world 
sugar  subsidy  since  the  whole  question 
of  subsidies  is  one  of  our  gravest  national 
problems  and  our  economic  sickness  and 
will  compel  us  to  either  change  prescrip- 
tions or  get  a  new  doctor  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Until  that  day  comes,  it  is  useless  to 
beat  your  head  against  a  stonew-all  of  old 
ideas,  old  customs,  new  slogans  and  half- 
explained  formtUas. 

Sufficient  to  say  that  this  Congress 
will  pass  the  sugar  bill,  it  will  play 
politics  with  the  Cuban  Issue  and  in  a 
few  days  about  90  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  w'ill  be  fed  a  line  of  logic 
through  the  press,  radio  and  television 
and  the  Congress  will  go  back  to  arguing 
about  other  things. 

In  the  meantime,  the  "little  King  of 
Cuba,  Castro"  will  make  hay  in  the 
propaganda  market  screaming  about 
American  imperalism.  economic  aggres- 
sion while  at  the  same  time  confiscating 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  American 
enterprise  which  has  contributed  more 
to  Cuban  economic  well-being  than  any 
other  single  factor  since  its  emergence  as 
a  nation.  Of  course,  he  can  do  this  with 
impregnability  so  long  as  the  American 
taxpayer  pays  him  6  cents  a  pound  for 
sugar  and  buj's  most  of  his  crop  while  he 


demoralizes  the  world  market  by  selling 
to  all  comers  at  3  cents  a  pound. 

In  plain  words,  the  Congress  is  giving 
Castro  millions  of  extra  dollars  to  create 
in  our  hemisphere  a  festering  sore  that 
may  grow  into  a  Latin  bloc  of  cancer  and 
the  victim  can  well  be  the  verj'  good 
neighbor — one  United  States  of  America. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  cut  off  our 
siiprar  quotas  without  a  reasonable  ad- 
justment but  to  say  that  we  can  never  get 
away  from  our  policy  of  dependency 
upon  Cuba's  sugar  supply  is  to  admit 
that  we  are  failures. 

We  have  thousands  of  sugar  acres 
lying  idle;  we  can  bring  in  the  world 
market  as  much  sugar  as  Cuba  supplies 
us  with  from  friendly  Latin  American 
countries  who  have  surplus  and  need  our 
business  and  appreciate  our  friendship. 
Our  aim  is  not  to  strangle  Cuba's 
economy — it  is  to  make  it  healthy  again 
by  cutting  out  the  venomous  poison  that 
is  being  fed  into  its  bloodstream  by  a 
self -centered,  misguided  leader.  I  tried 
to  get  action  on  a  three-point  program 
but  lacking  both  seniority  and  prestige, 
and  the  one  is  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  other,  my  suggestions  were  almost 
completely  ignored. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  criti- 
cal of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
I  at  least  want  to  place  on  the  Record 
the  suggestions  that  I  believe  are  reason- 
able and  logical  in  this  crazy,  mixed-up 
sugar  festival. 

One  June  27  I  called  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  three-point  program  in 
the  sugar  allotment  quota  as  it  affects 
Castro's  Cuba. 

I  suggested  a  three-amendment  ap- 
proach : 

First,  cut  out  all  sugar  quota  as  of  the 
end  of  this  year,  or  sooner;  if  the  House 
deems  it  advisable,  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  right  and 
the  power  to  restore  all  or  part  of  the 
quota  as  he  finds  it  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  people. 

Second,  reduce  the  sugar  quota  by  the 
amount  of  sugar  sold  to  Russia  or  Com- 
munist satellites  at  any  price  less  than 
the  subsidized  price  paid  by  the  United 
States  on  the  sugar  program. 

Third,  put  the  difference  between  the 
U.S.  price  and  the  world  market  price 
into  certain  escrowed  funds  to  be  paid  to 
any  American  enterprise  injured  by  the 
Castro  policies  of  expropriation  or  con- 
fiscation. I  pointed  out  that  there 
would  not  be  a  deficiency  in  sugar  be- 
cause every  sugar  producing  area  in  the 
world  practically  has  a  surplus,  notably 
our  friends  in  Mexico  with  over  a  million 
tons  and  our  friendly  Latin  American 
coimtries  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Castro  Cuban  Government  re- 
cently sold  Russia  sugar  under  a  5- 
year  program  at  a  price  which  is  about 
one-half  charged  to  the  United  States. 
This  is  an  outright  subsidy  to  Russia  out 
of  the  kitchen  money  of  American 
housewives. 

This  is  a  program  based  upon  com- 
mon sense  and  sound  logic  without  any 
feelings  of  reprisal  or  economic  strait- 
jacketing,  but  rather  a  measure  to  bring 
back  some  similarity  of  sanity  and  eco- 
nomic soundness. 


I  still  believe  the  approach  to  be  one 
consistent  with  American  needs  for  both 
sugar  and  prestige. 


On    AdiournmeEt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-ENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  advisable  for  some  one  to  speak 
about  a  situation  that  prevails  here  in 
Congress  this  year.  It  is  distressing  to 
note  the  obvious  admission  on  the  part 
of  the  leadeiship  of  majority  in  the  Con- 
gress that  it  has  done  a  poor  job  with 
respect  to  handling  the  business  before 
us  during  this  session. 

On  Wednesday  it  was  announced  that 
the  session  would  be  recessed  and  recon- 
vened in  August.  This  means  that  we 
will  just  have  time  to  get  home  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  come  back  to  com- 
plete work  on  legislation  which  should 
have  been  completed  a  long  time  ago. 

It  is  especially  distressing  when  you 
thumb  through  the  pages  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  note  the  number 
of  legislative  days  which  have  been  lost 
through  the  operation  of  the  "Tuesday 
Through  Thursday"  club  and  for  other 
reasons  when  the  leadership  did  not  pro- 
gram any  business  even  though  the  club 
members  were  here. 

When  you  check  the  activity  of  the 
other  body,  you  wonder  if  the  business  of 
legislating  in  the  national  interest  has 
been  relegated  to  a  position  of  secondary 
importance  while  the  matter  of  politics 
occupies  the  attention  of  the  leadership. 
With  so  many  aspirants  for  President  in 
the  other  body,  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional images  and  the  writing  of  personal 
platforms  has  made  the  Senate  little 
more  than  a  launching  pad  for  personal 
ambition. 

We  Representatives  from  the  great 
breadbasket  of  the  world  are  particularly 
upset  about  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
no  legislation  dealing  with  one  of  the 
most  pressing  domestic  problems  of  our 
time — the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
will  provide  for  a  sound  farm  program. 

At  the  very  outset  of  this  session,  the 
President  made  it  clear  that  he  would 
approve  any  "constructive  solution 
which  the  Congress  wishes  to  develop." 

We  have  had  some  weak  attempts  to 
come  forward  with  legislation  in  this 
area,  but  they  certainly  did  not  qualify 
according  to  the  President's  definition  of 
"constructive."  This  failure  is  under- 
standable when  we  come  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  our  Committees  on 
Agriculture  in  the  Senate  and  House  are 
dominated  by  Members  from  the  South 
where  cotton,  peanuts,  and  tobacco  re- 
ceive the  most  attention. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  suffi- 
cient cause  for  wonder  about  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Congress  is  convened 
when  we  go  through  6  months  of  a  ses- 
sion and  come  up  with  so  little  to  justify 
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our  being  here.  Suddenly  it  is  realized 
that  all  of  the  necessary  work  cannot 
be  done,  even  though  the  first  national 
political  convention  is  more  than  10  days 
a'A'ay.  So.  we  reces.=;  and  arrange  tu  come 
back  in  August. 

That  means  "we  ain't  seen  nothin' 
yet."  If  politics  has  been  the  malady 
which  has  prevented  us  from  buckling 
down  to  the  task  at  hand,  we  are  in  for 
a  relapse  when  we  come  back  here  after 
the  convention?  and  head  into  that 
supercharged  atmosphere  where  poli- 
tics will  have  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions. 

I  feel  that  we  should  stay  on  the  job — 
work  day  and  night  if  necessary:  get  out 
the  nece.ssary  legislation  and  then  ad- 
journ for  the  conventions,  Then,  we 
will  be  fulfilling  our  major  responsibility 
of  servm^  in  the  public  interest. 


Problems  of  Safety  in  the  Electric 
Utility  Industry 


EXTENSION   OF   RENT.-i.RK.S 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF     OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-^ENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  2.  1360 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mat- 
ter of  indu.-trial  safety  is  one  which 
aflects  the  livelihood,  well-being  and 
happiness  of  mo.?t  American  families. 
It  13  a  matter  to  which  this  Congress  has 
directed  considerable  attention  in  the 
past  and  it  is  a  matter  which  requires 
our  continued  concern  and  considera- 
tion. Nothin?  could  be  more  clear  than 
that  .safety  standards  and  regulations 
which  may  be  adequate  today  will  be 
rendered  obsolete  bv  th'--  technology  of 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  particularly  true 
in  the  electric  utility  field.  The  respon- 
sibility for  safety  in  this  area  is  ex- 
traordinary in  that  accident  hazard  is 
inherent  :n  the  duties  and  .service  per- 
formed by  utility  workers  .■^n  employee 
of  an  electric  utility  company  must  be 
concerned  not  only  for  his  own  life,  but 
for  the  safety  of  his  coworkers  and  the 
general  public  as  well.  Making  this 
triple  responsibility  even  more  demand- 
ing is  the  .serious  handicap  under  which 
the  utility  v.orker  must  perform  his  work 
as  a  result  jf  inadequate  safety  measures 
and  outdated  safety  equipment. 

In  the  electric  utility  industry,  it  is 
essential  that  limitations  be  placed  on 
the  number  of  consecutive  hours  worked, 
that  certain  proc^'dures  be  established 
and  followed  in  deenergizing  electrical 
conductors  or  equipment  for  mainte- 
nance purpa^es  and  that  safety  require- 
ments be  established  for  work  within 
contact  distance  or  for  equipment  ener- 
gized at  a  huh  voltage.  This  giant  in- 
dustry, while  striving  to  satisfy  the 
increasing  demands  of  its  consumers  by 
expanding  th-  systems  of  distribution 
and  mod-rnizin-'  the  techniques  of  gen- 
erating power,  has  failed  for  budgetary 
or  other  reasons  to  demonstrate  a  pro- 
portionate concern  for  the  safety  of  its 


employees.  Thus,  voltage  limitations 
are  designed  for  the  lower  primary  volt- 
ages of  a  bygone  era  and  enclosures  of 
modern  high  speed  generators  and  tur- 
bines do  not  provide  adequate  protection 
from  moving  parts. 

The  neglect  of  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry in  this  area  becomes  clear  from 
a  study  of  safety  records — which,  when 
available,  are  far  from  complete.  For 
example,  the  Accident  Prevention  Com- 
mittee of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
published  a  summary  report  of  fatalities 
which  listed  136  fatalities  for  19l>5.  This 
figure,  while  alarmingly  high,  includes 
only  members  of  the  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute What  about  the  fatalities  of  the 
nonmembers — independents,  municipal- 
ities, REA  and  other  cooperatives? 
Figures  for  these  utility  companies  are 
not  readily  available  but  one  can  easily 
imagine  the  impact  their  statistics  would 
have  on  the  overall  picture. 

The  number  of  fatal  injuries  reflects 
only  a  part  of  the  disturbing  accident 
figures.  Included  in  this  grim  picture 
must  be  the  accidents  which  leave  vic- 
tims either  totally  or  partially  disabled 
In  1958,  7.1  percent  of  the  disabling  in- 
juries in  the  private  electric  light  and 
power  utility  industry  resulted  in  perma- 
nent impairment  This  was  a  higher 
permanent  impairment  ratio  than  oc- 
curred in  any  other  section  of  the 
transportation  and  public  utility  indus- 
try, the  contract  construction  industry 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  mining 
industry.  The  average  time  length  of 
disability  per  injury  was  226  days. 

In  my  opinion,  the  accident  rate  itself 
is  compelling  reason  for  consideration  of 
legislation  to  establish  a  uniform  code 
of  safety  regulations  for  the  electric 
utility  industry.  But  the  tragic  accident 
record  has  equally  discouraging  col- 
lateral aspects  which  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. Economic  loss  to  the  worker, 
his  family,  the  company  and  the  com- 
munity is  staggering.  The  accident  rec- 
ord of  one  Ohio  company — the  Columbus 
&  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co — affords 
an  example  of  how  great  this  wage-time 
loss  is  in  terms  of  lost  purchasing  power 
and  diminished  consumer  demand. 

Statistics  for  the  Columbus  district  for 
1955  show  a  loss  of  6.263  days,  based  on 
an  average  hourly  wage  rate  of  $2  09. 
amounting  to  a  total  wage  loss  to  injured 
employees  of  $104.717  36  In  1956,  the 
wage  loss  rose  to  $153  410  32  when  in- 
jured employees  lost  8.837  workdays. 
Again,  these  are  only  one  company's 
figures.  And,  of  course,  there  are  no 
statistics,  figures,  reports  or  records  by 
which  we  can  measure  the  di.scnmfort 
and  insecurity  of  a  worker  and  his  fam- 
ily during  the  days  lost,  nor  is  there  any 
way  to  ease  the  pain  when  a  family  loses 
its  breadwinner  completely 

Several  recommendations  have  been 
put  forth  for  remedial  legislation  by 
Congress  which  would  improve  safety 
requirements  and  conditions  in  the  util- 
ity industry.  At  this  point,  it  might  be 
well  to  recall  that  it  was  not  too  many 
years  ago  that  mine  workers  were 
urgently  pleading  for  better  safety  regu- 
lations and  that  the  77th  Congress  saw 
fit  to  enact  legislation  resulting  in  vastly 
improved  working  conditions. 


As  a  first  step,  uniform  minimum 
safety  standards  should  be  established. 
The  present  safety  record  and  the 
miserable  failure  of  many  companies  to 
follow  adequate  safety  procedures  are 
evidence  enough  of  the  need  for  indus- 
trywide safety  regulations.  Such  regu- 
lations could  be  either  statutory  require- 
ments or  regulations  prescribed  by  a 
Government  agency.  The  statutory  re- 
quirements might  be  used  for  certain 
basic  rules,  such  as  limitation  on  the 
number  of  consecutive  hours  worked, 
materials  used  for  protection  of  wires, 
and  so  forth,  but  the  establishment  of  a 
safety  agency  would  appear  to  offer  sev- 
eral advantages.  Such  an  agency,  com- 
posed of  persons  familiar  with  the  field 
of  industrial  safety  and  in  particular 
with  the  problems  of  the  electric  utility 
industry  would  t>e  competent  to  estab- 
lish effective  safety  regulations  and  be- 
cause of  its  continuing  responsibility  in 
the  field  would  be  able  to  modify  and 
streamline  safety  requirements  to  keep 
pace  with  technical  innovations. 

Closely  related  to  the  establishment 
of  a  code  of  minimum  safety  regulations 
is  the  necessity  for  adequate  Inspection. 
Inspection  of  safety  equipment  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  meets  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  safety  agency,  and  appro- 
priate approval  stamps  issued  to  the 
equipment  manufacturer  should  be  re- 
quired. Inspections  should  be  made  of 
electric  utility  plants  to  determine  ex- 
istence £ind  degree  of  danger.  In  cases 
of  immediate  hazard  the  agency  should 
be  empowered  to  order  the  removal  of 
workers  from  the  area  as  well  as  require 
corrective  action.  Inspection  would  be 
an  essential  tool  in  the  enforcement  of 
minimum  safety  regulations. 

Accident  reporting  would  b>e  a  third 
arm  of  the  projected  safety  program  for 
electric  utility  industry.  Included 
within  the  statutory  framework  of  the 
safety  agency  should  be  authority  to  re- 
quire that  all  accidents  be  immediately 
reported  and  a  uniform  method  of  ac- 
cident recording  should  be  established 
for  this  purpose.  Although  most  States 
require  a  report  of  accidents  and  fatali- 
ties, the  time  lapse  between  occurrence 
of  the  accident  and  filing  of  the  report 
varies  with  each  jurisdiction.  In  addi- 
tion, the  accident  records  of  the  State 
utility  commissions  are  often  incomplete 
and  not  readily  available. 

The  eflfectiveness  of  any  safety  pro- 
gram depends  in  large  measure  upon  the 
expertness  with  which  accident  and 
other  investigations  are  conducted  Far 
too  many  accidents  are  now  attributed 
simply  to  that  nebulous  cause — human 
error.  The  challenge  is  to  determine 
what  factors  cause  or  contribute  to  this 
human  error  and  to  define  areas  of  acci- 
dent potential.  Investigation  of  every 
fatal  mishap  and  spot  checks  of  other 
less  serious  accidents  by  trained  person- 
nel are  needed  to  track  down  accident 
causes  and  furnish  vital  accident  pre- 
vention information. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  possible 
approaches  to  improving  the  safety  rec- 
ord of  electric  utility  companies.  Per- 
haps the  most  serious  problem  in  initiat- 
ing a  safety  program  is  to  determine  Just 
where  the  responsibility  lies.    Volimtary 
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action  by  Individual  companies  has,  to 
date,  been  inadequate  and  imsatisfac- 
tory.  Employee -company  safety  com- 
mittees are  desirable  but  hardly  the  an- 
swer to  a  nationwide  problem.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  existing  ac- 
cident record  in  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry calls  for  responsible  Government 
action.  In  the  absence  of  an  effective 
industry  program,  it  is  only  at  the  Gov- 
ernment level  that  safety  standards  can 
be  instituted  and  enforced.  Creation  of 
a  new  Government  regulatory  agency  or 
additional  authority  delegated  to  an  ex- 
isting agency  is  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  tlie  functions  which  I  have 
suggested.  Provision  could  thus  be  made 
for  t>oth  a  safety  agency  and  for  a  board 
of  review  to  be  .staffed  by  company  and 
worker  representatives. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  authority 
to  regulate  within  the  utility  industry. 
The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Inspection  Act  of 
1941  and  the  1952  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  arc  similar  legislative  actions 
which  have  been  taken  in  another  in- 
dustry. Although  the  electric  utility 
worker  is  not  faced  with  the  kind  of  ac- 
cident that  reach  the  catastrophic  pro- 
portions of  the  major  mine  disasters,  the 
overall  record  of  deaths  and  disabling  ac- 
cidents is  great  enough  to  warrant  con- 
sideration of  the  advLsablhty  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  important  field. 
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Annual    Official    Tour    of    the    Fourth    In- 
diana District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  RO.SS  ADAIR 

OF    lJMD:A>-rA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HLPP.E.-ENTATrVES 

Saturday.  July  2. 1960 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recess  of  this  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress. I  plan  to  conduct  my  annual 
ofBcial  tour  of  the  Fourth  Indiana  Dis- 
trict. This  will  enable  me  to  meet  per- 
sonally with  constituents  and  discuss  the 
legislative  actions  of  this  Congress. 
F^irthermore,  we  can  take  a  look  at  the 
issues  they  feel  will  be  important  when 
the  new  Congress  convenes,  following 
the  elections  this  fall. 

In  looking  back  over  the  many  prob- 
lems which  were  before  the  86th  Con- 
gress. I  believe  that  the  greatest  were 
related  to  maintaining  peace,  and  pre- 
serving the  Nation's  strength  and  secu- 
rity. It  is  significant  that  at  the  same 
time,  however,  the  Nation  has  continued 
to  prosper  and  now  enjoys  its  highest 
level  of  employment  and  income  in  our 
history. 

During  both  sessions  of  this  Congress, 
I  supported  legislation  which  would 
curb  excessive  Government  spending 
and  help  to  keep  the  budget  in  balance 
as  requested  by  the  Pi-esident. 

Along  with  a  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers, I  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
long-range  tax  reform,  as  I  Ijelieve  that 
the  taxpayers  and  the  economy  ulti- 
mately must  have  tax  relief  and  a  re- 
appraisal   of    our   present   tax    policies. 


This  bill  did  not  pass,  but  some  such 
measure  must  l>e  considered  in  the 
future.  We  must  encourage  thrift  and 
at  the  same  time  eliminate  burdensome 
taxes  to  permit  more  money  to  be  chan- 
neled into  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  our  economy.  Such  a  program 
of  incentive  would  stimulate  national 
growth  and  increase  employment  rather 
than  putting  tax  dollars  into  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy  and  needless  Federal 
projects. 

I  also  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
have  raised  the  present  limitation  on 
earnings  of  those  who  are  receiving  so- 
cial secxuity,  but  this  likewise  did  not 
come  to  a  vote  in  the  House. 

In  voting  against  foreign  aid,  as  I 
have  in  the  past,  I  felt  that  our  Nation 
could  better  our  relationships  and  help 
the  free  world  and  our  own  people  by 
using  a  substantial  portion  of  such 
funds  for  domestic  purposes.  The  gi- 
gantic expenditures  we  have  made  for 
foreign  aid  in  the  past  have  not  won 
and  retained  for  us  friends  thioughout 
the  world,  as  we  had  hoped.  Person-to- 
I>erson  contacts  are  most  helpful  in 
maintaining  world  friendships. 

I  have  supported  all  efforts  to  ease 
world  tensions  and  halt  the  Commimist 
conspiracy  in  its  tracks.  It  is  now  ap- 
parent that  we  must  speak  up  most 
firmly  to  the  Communist  leac.ers. 
Never  will  we  stop  the  evil  menace  of 
communism  by  failing  to  recognize  it 
for  the  atheistic  menace  it  is.  We  must 
be  tough  on  Communists  and  expose 
their  every  effort  to  take  over  the 
world. 

As  we  are  entering  an  entirely  new  era 
of  space  exploration,  which  calls  upon 
us  to  further  our  scientific  knowledge 
and  research,  I  have  favored  proper  ac- 
tion and  expenditures  in  this  field.  We 
need  to  keep  ahead  of  the  world  in  uti- 
lizing our  ingenuity  and  experience  in 
this  space  age  to  see  that  we  adv^ance 
in  the  direction  of  peaceful  and  con- 
structive uses  of  these  new  develop- 
ments rather  than  letting  some  other 
nation  perv'ert  them  to  weapons  of  de- 
struction and  fear. 

I  have  also  worked  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  program  wit.h  concentra- 
tion on  modem  weapons  and  military  su- 
premacy for  our  protection  from  any 
would -IJe  aggressor. 

In  fact.  I  feel  that  the  general  con- 
servative approach  to  our  national  prob- 
lems has  been  sound  and  one  which 
merits  the  confidence  and  approval  of 
our  people  generally  and  particularly  of 
those  in  the  Fourth  District  of  Indiana 
whom  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

Tills  ofiBcial  tour  which  I  make  annu- 
ally through  the  eight  counties  of  the 
district — Allen.  Adams,  WTiitley,  Noble, 
De  Blalb.  Steuben,  Lagrange,  and  Wells — 
has  always  afforded  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  talkine  over  our  national  prob- 
lems. It  enables  us  to  get  firsthand 
views  and  information  from  the  folk';  in 
the  district  as  to  their  attitude  on  these 
matters  and  how  I  may  best  serve  them 
and  contribute  to  good  government 
through  congressional  action. 

The  tour  will  not  be  held  until  after 
the  national  political  conventions,  and  I 
have  set  up  the  following  dates  and  places 


to  meet  with,  my  cnn.'=tituents.  I  invite 
all  to  meet  with  me  and  to  feel  free  to 
discuss  their  problems,  whether  it  be  on 
legislation,  issues,  my  voting  record,  or 
personal  governmental  business  that  they 
may  have  on  matters  of  pensions  mili- 
tary service,  veterans'  affairs,  or  what- 
ever. 

Following  the  final  adjournment  of 
Congress,  I  will  open  my  district  office  to 
serve  constituents  at  925  Lincoln  Tower. 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  and  mv  Washingtori 
office,  room  1511,  House  Office  Building, 
will,  of  course,  be  open. 

The  tour  dates  and  places  where  I  will 
be  and  the  hours  are: 

Monday,  August  1,  9  30  a.m..  post 
office,  Ossian. 

Monday,  August  1.  11  am.,  post  office 
Bluffton. 

Monday,  August  1,  2  p.m.,  post  office. 
Decatur. 

Monday.  August  1.  4  pm  .  post  office. 
Berne. 

Tuesday,  August  2,  10  am,  post  office, 
Garrett. 

Tuesday,  August  2,  11:30  am,  post 
office,  Auburn. 

Tuesday,  August  2,  2:30  p.m.,  post 
office,  Butler. 

Tue.sday,  August  2,  4:30  pm..  post 
office,  Waterloo. 

Wednesday.  August  3.  10  am  .  post 
office.  Angola. 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1  30  pm,  post 
office.  Fremont. 

Wednesday,  August  3,  4  pm ,  post 
office,  Lagrange. 

Thursday,  August  4.  10  a.m.,  post  office, 
Albion. 

Thursday,  August  4,  1:30  pm  ,  post 
office.  Kendallville. 

Thursday,  August  4,  4  pjn.,  post  office. 
Ligonier. 

Friday.  August  5,  9:30  a.m  ,  post  office, 
Columbia  City. 

Friday,  August  5,  1:30  p.m.,  post  office. 
South  Whitley. 

Friday,  August  5.  4  p  m.,  post  office, 
Churubusco. 


Address  by  Ambassador  H.  Freeman  .Mat- 
thews on  the  10th  Anniversary  of  the 
Signing  of  the  Fulbright  Agreement  Be- 
tween Austria  and  the  United  States. 
Given  in  the  Great  Festsaal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  June  1960 


EIXTENSION  OF  REM.^.RKS 

y 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

L  r    ARKANiAfe 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   sTATEi 

Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  10 
years  ago,  on  June  6,  1950.  an  agreement 
was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
governments  of  Austria  and  tlie  United 
States  which  provided  for  the  exchange 
of  professors,  scientists,  teachers,  and 
students.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Recofd    an   address   bv    Ambassador   H. 
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Freeman  Matthews  on  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  that  agree- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  of  Ambassador  H  Freeman  Mat- 
thews ON  THE  10th  Anniversary  of  the 
Signing  of  the  Fttlbricht  Agreement  Be- 
tween    AU.STRIA     AND     THE     UNITED     STATES. 

GrvEN  IN  THE  Great  Festsaai.  of  the  Uni- 

VERSITT    OF    VIENNA.    JUNE     19'SO 

Ten  years  ago,  on  June  6,  1950,  an  agree- 
ment was  signed  by  the  representativp.s  of 
our  two  Governments  It  was  an  unusual 
ascreement  Unlike  m^st  treaties  between 
governments  It  did  not  provide  for  f)eace, 
or  war.  or  alliance,  or  reduction  of  tariffs. 
It  did  r.  )t  settle  any  dispute  between  our 
countr.es  It  simply  provided  a  basis  for 
the  exchange  of  professors,  scientists,  teach- 
ers, and  students.  In  a  variety  of  fields.  This 
agreement  ran  for  5  years,  and  was  then 
renewed  for  5  more  years  by  a  simple  ex- 
change of  diplomatic  notes. 

In    that    10-year    period,    over    1.200    Aus- 
I    trlans   and   Americans    have    participated    In 
I    this  program,  crossing  the  ocean  both  ways 
to  teach,  do  research,  or  study. 

But  before  this  unprecedented  exctiange 
between  the  Intellectual  leaders  of  our  two 
I  countries  took  place,  the  financial  and  legal 
I  basis  for  the  program  had  to  be  established. 
The  first  step  was  taken  by  the  United 
States  well  before  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  As  early  as  1944.  It  was  found 
that  American  military  equipment  and  sup- 
plies worth  mlUio-is  of  dollars  were  left  In 
country  after  country  following  the  libera- 
tion by  the  allied  forces.  It  was  obvious 
that  much  of  this  material— such  as  trans- 
port trucks  and  cars,  fuel,  medical  supplies, 
and  food — would  be  of  inestimable  help  to 
the  countries  most  ravaged  by  war.  It  was 
however  also  obvious  that  such  countries 
had  no  dollars  to  buy  these  materials.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  therefore 
passed  a  law  authorizing  these  military  sur- 
plus materials  to  be  sold  at  nominal  cost 
to  the  countries  concerned  in  exchange  for 
payment  In  their  own  currency.  This  was 
done,  and  many  of  you  may  remember  how 
useful  this  material  was  here  in  Austria  in 
the  first  difficult  years  following  the  end  of 
the  war.  The  resulting  sales  surpassed  all 
expectations,  and  the  American  Government 
Boon  found  Itself  in  possession  of  huge  sums 
In  foreign  currency  and  credits,  not  only  In 
Austria  but  In  some  20  other  countries  as 
well. 

The  question  was:  How  to  dispose  of  these 
funds  most  wisely?  it  did  not  seem  right 
simply  to  give  them  away:  there  was  already 
serious  Inflation  In  many  countries  which 
would  only  have  been  made  more  dangerous 
by  such  a  gift.  Also,  the  American  people 
were  the  true  owners  of  these  funds;  they 
had  paid  with  their  ta.xes  for  all  the  military 
material  which  had  been  sold.  Alt  seemed 
only  fair  that  these  funds  should  be  used  in 
a  way  that  would  bring  at  least  some  bene- 
fit to  the  American  people. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  an  American 
Senator  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  1944 
law.  which  has  probably  made  his  name  bet- 
ter known  throughout  the  world  than  those 
of  99  out  of  100  of  the  Generals  and  Ad- 
mirals of  the  Second  World  War. 

This  .ame!.c!ment  is  officially  known  as 
Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress,  but  It  is  bet- 
ter known  tis  the  Fulbright  Act;  the  program 
It  provided  for  is  known  throughout  the 
world  as  the  Fulbright  program,  and  the 
scholars  and  professors  who  have  partici- 
pated are  known  to  one  another  wherever 
they  may  be  simply  as  Pulbrlghters. 

I  wonder  what  other  statesman  In  the 
world's  history  has  during  his  own  lifetime 
been  able  to  see  such  a  noble  monument  in 
honor  to  his  achievements 
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It  W8US  the  hope  of  y  ^ur  Government  as 
well  as  of  his  magnificence  and  myself,  that 
Senator  Pt-i.dright  might  be  able  to  Join  us 
here  in  Vienna  on  this  occasion.  I  Informed 
him  r^i  this  h.ipe  knowing  that  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  him  to  leave  his  duties 
in  the  Senate  during  the  busiest  month  of 
the  year  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  the 
letter   which   he  wrote  to  me  In  reply. 

Mr  DEiAR  Mr.  Chairman:  It  Is  with  pro- 
found regret  that  I  find  I  am  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  exchange  program  with  Aus- 
tria. Please  convey  my  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Chancellor,  and  to  Education  Min- 
ister Drimmel. 

"The  exchange  program  with  Austria  and 
the  other  countries  with  which  we  have  such 
programs  contributes  materially,  I  believe,  to 
better  relations  between  these  countries  and 
seeks  to  maintain  a  free  and  enlightened 
society.  All  of  us  can  learn  much  from 
others,  and  I  know  of  no  way  that  Is  more 
effective  than  the  exchange  of  students  and 
professors. 

"Those  who  have  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program  in  Austria  have  done 
an  outstanding  Job  in  every  respect  There 
have  been  no  instances  of  Inefficient  admin- 
istration of  the  program  I  believe  that  in 
the  years  to  come  these  exchanges  will  con- 
tribute even  more  to  the  Improvement  of 
international  relations  which  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  peace.  If  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  international  organizations 
designed  to  promote  peace  are  to  succeed, 
the  confidence  and  good  will  necessary  for 
the  success  of  these  organizations  will  be 
created.  I  believe,  by  the  know'.edge  and  un- 
derstanding which  result  from  the  exchange 
programs.  I  am  hopeful  that  these  pro- 
grams can  be  expanded  and  that  perhaps 
they  may  elicit  a  greater  participation  and 
support  in  many  other  countries. 

"Again,  may  I  thank  you  and  the  Chan- 
cellor for  having  extended  the  invitation  to 
me. 

"With  all  best  wishes.  I  am, 
"Sincerely  yours. 

■J      W      Ftn.BRICHT." 

It  would  not  be  fitting  for  me  to  try  to 
tell  you  how  much  good  the  Fulbright  pro- 
gram has  done  for  Austria.  That  can  best 
be  done  by  his  magnificence.  Professor 
Antolne.  by  his  colleagues  In  the  other  Aus- 
trian universities  and  colleges,  and  above 
all  by  your  Federal  Minister  of  Education 
Dr.  Drimmel.  for  whose  wholehearted  sup- 
port we  are  deeply  grateful.  I  C£in  tell  you 
something  of  what  has  been  done  for  Amer- 
ica through  the  participation  of  Austria  in 
this  program  Some  500  Americans  have 
come  to  Austria  as  FMlbrlghters  since  1950. 
Of  these,  340  were  students,  not  ordinary 
students,  but  the  best  we  could  select  from 
the  entire  United  States.  Almost  one-third 
of  them  came  to  study  that  field  which  the 
whole  world  associates  with  Austria,  the 
art  of  music.  Many  came  to  study  your  lit- 
erature and  your  language;  others  came  to 
study  your  history  and  to  work  In  your  ar- 
chives, your  libraries,  and  your  museums. 
Some  have  come  for  geology,  chemistry,  and 
other  natural  sciences. 

In  addition  to  the  students.  American  sci- 
entists and  scholars,  many  already  world- 
famous  in  their  fields,  have  come  to  Austria 
to  do  research,  and  others  have  come  as  ex- 
change teachers  for  a  year  In  Austrian 
schools. 

Over  700  Austrlans  have  participated  In 
the  Fulbright  program  In  America.  I  hope 
they  have  brought  back  with  them  knowl- 
edge and  experience  which  will  prove  of  long 
lasting  benefit  to  Austria,  But  I  know  that 
they  have  given  much  to  America  during 
their  stay  In  my  country.  Many  of  them 
taught  German  language  and  literature  at 
our  schools  and  universities.  I  have  heard 
that  it  is  possible  to  recognize  those  Amer- 
ican universities  which  have  had  Austrtans 


helping  In  their  German  departments,  the 
students  say  karfiol  Instead  .;>f  blumenkohl  ' 
But  seriously,  there  Is  hardly  any  field  of 
study  in  America  where  we  have  not  been 
helped  to  some  extent  by  the  presence  of 
Austrian  professors  and  researchers  who  have 
come  to  us  under  the  Fulbright  program 

Lest  anyone  suppose  that  our  real  aim  is  to 
steal  away  the  best  brains  of  Austria  for  our 
own  permanent  benefit,  let  me  interject  that 
we  ask  all  Austrian  candidates  for  Fulbright 
grants  to  give  written  assurance  that  they 
will  return  to  Austria  after  completion  of 
their  study  In  America.  I  must  admit  that 
the  power  of  Cupid  sometimes  thwarts  our 
sincere  efforts  to  prevent  the  export  of  Aus- 
trian Intelligence  to  America.  Several  of 
your  most  promising,  most  Industrious,  and 
most  beautiful  young  lady  students  have 
married  Americans  and  have  found  ways  to 
stay  in  America  permanently.  However.  I 
am  glad  to  assure  you  that  an  equal  number 
of  our  American  girl  Fulbright  students  in 
Austria  have  been  overcome  by  Austrian 
charm  and  have  married  and  settled  In  Aus- 
tria. One  of  our  girls  was  even  successful 
In  marrying  her  Austrian  professor.  I  men- 
tion this  only  as  a  slight  warning  to  any 
unmarried  members  of  the  senate  of  this  uni- 
versity. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
wonderful  benefits  America  has  gained 
through  the  better  knowledge  of  Austria  and 
the  Aufftrians  which  we  have  acquired  as  a 
result  of  the  Fulbright  program.  Perhaps 
even  more  Important  than  the  exchange  of 
academic  and  scholarly  knowledge  and  know- 
how  has  been  the  dispelling  of  countless 
ancient  prejudices  and  misconceptions 
which  are  so  frequently  characteristic  of  the 
attitude  of  one  people  toward  another. 
Many  of  us  have  learned  not  to  generalize 
about  one  another  so  much. 

Some  of  us  now  realize  that  not  all  Aus- 
trlans yodel,  and  some  of  you  now  know  that 
quite  a  few  Americans  never  chew  gum.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  In  spite  of  your 
famed  GemUtUchkelt,  most  Austrians  work 
very  hard  indeed  to  achieve  a  better  life, 
and  those  of  you  who  have  been  In  the 
United  States  have  seen  that  many  Amer- 
icana are  more  concerned  with  spiritual  and 
cultural  values  than  with  the  eternal  chase 
for  dollars  which  Is  so  frequently  (and  I 
believe  mistakenly)  ascribed  to  us  by  E^iro- 
peans 

In  fact,  the  Fulbright  program  has  helped 
us  to  see  that  we  are  more  alike  than  un- 
like; In  the  great  Ideas  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, we  as  Austrlans  and  Americans  share  a 
common  heritage  which  If  we  will  only  real- 
ize It.  should  make  us  friends  and  brothers 
for  all  the  centuries  to  come. 


Carroll  Reece  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEhfTATlVES 

Saturday.  July  2.  1960 
BROWN  of  Ohio,     Mr.     Speaker, 


was  Carroll   Reece 


Mr 
Saturday,   June  25 
Day  in  Tennessee. 

Our  colleague  was  honored  upon  com- 
pletion of  40  years  of  public  service. 
The  people  of  his  district  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Roan  Mountain  Citi- 
zens Club  selected  as  a  site  for  this  occa- 
sion the  Rhododendron  Festival  which 

» Austrian  and  German  words  for  cauli- 
flower 


has  been  held  atop  the  6,400-foot  Roan 
Mountain  as  an  annual  event  for  14 
years. 

The  setting  for  this  event  was  on  one 
of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  East  which 
presents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pan- 
oramas and  outlooks  in  America  with  600 
acres  of  purple  rhododendron  in  the 
background  and  a  clear  vista  in  all  direc- 
tions as  far  as  the  eye  can  carry. 

Thousands  of  east  Tennesseans  and 
many  from  out  of  the  State  converged 
on  Roan  Mountain  to  honor  Carroll 
Reece. 

The  program  for  Carroll  Reece  Day 
was  on  the  format  of  "This  Is  Your  Life." 
He  was  29  years  of  age  when  he  was 
first  elected  to  the  67th  Congress  in  1920. 
This  was  soon  after  Carroll  Reece  re- 
turned from  World  War  I  where  he  re- 
ceived many  awards  for  bravery,  includ- 
ing the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
Distinguished  Service  Metal,  Purple 
Heart,  and  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 
He  was  cited  for  bravery  by  General 
Pershing.  Marshal  Petain.  General  Ed- 
wards, Generals  Hale  and  Lewis. 

On  this  memorable  occasion  he  was 
saluted  by  many  editorials  in  the  Ten- 
nessee newspapers  and  by  more  than  600 
letters  and  telegrams  from  his  colleagues 
in  Congress,  Government  officials,  in- 
cluding the  President,  Vice  President, 
and  members  of  the  Cabinet  as  well  as 
from  many  of  his  friends  and  admirers 
throughout  the  country, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate and  of  interest  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  some  of  these 
well  deserved  tributes  which  were  paid 
to  Carroll  Reece  on  this  occasion. 
(Prom  the  Nashville  Banner,  June  25,  1960] 
Mk.  Reece:  American 
A  vast  majority  of  Tennesseans  are  able  to 
put  aside  jKJlltlcal  partisanship  and  pay 
honor  to  a  deserving  native  son,  regardless 
of  his  political  affiliations. 

This  refusal  of  Tennesseans  to  put  party 
above  the  man  has  manifested  Itself  twice  In 
recent  years.  Though  predominantly  Demo- 
cratic, the  State  gave  President  Elsenhower 
a  majority  in  both  1952  and  1956. 

And  this  Independence  is  being  exhibited 
today  at  Roan  Mountain  where  B  Carroll 
Reece,  Tennessee's  "Mr.  Republican,"  will  be 
the  guest  of  honor  as  thousands  gather  for 
the  colorful  rhododendron  festival. 

The  tribute  will  follow  the  format  of  the 
TV  show.  "This  Ls  Your  Life."  and  will  trace 
the  highlights  of  Mr.  Reece's  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  which  Is  marked  by  success 
not  only  in  the  political  arena,  but  as  a 
businessman  and  soldier. 

Mr.  Reece  is  a  politician  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  is  being  recognized 
today  upon  the  completion  of  40  years'  serv- 
ice as  U-S.  Representative  from  Tennessee's 
First  Congressional  District. 

Congressman  Reece  is  a  party  man  and 
proud  of  It.  Today  he  is  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  Committee  and 
he  speaks  with  a  strong  voice  In  national 
party  councils.  During  one  of  the  few  breaks 
In  his  long  congressional  career,  the  east 
Tennessee  legislator  was  National  GOP  Com- 
mittee chairman. 

Today  he  serves  as  president  of  two  bank- 
ing Institutions  and  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  a  third.  Mr.  Reece  also  is  a  lawyer,  hav- 
ing graduated  from  nearby  Cumberland 
University. 

And  Tennessee  has  had  few  sons  who  have 
served  In  the  Nation's  Armed  Forces  with 
such  distinction. 

A  battalion  commander  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces   during   World   War   I, 
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he  Is  a  holder  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Purple 
Heart,  and  French  Croix  de  Guerre.  He  was 
cited  for  bravery  by  both  General  Pershing 
and  Marshal  P6taln,  of  France. 

He  l6  now  70  years  old.  His  political  career 
began  at  30. 

The  Congressman  Is  a  candidate  for  an 
18th  term  In  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives. 
He  has  never  lost  a  Republican  primary  elec- 
tion and  only  once  lost  a  congressional  race, 
but  at  that  Mr.  Reece  was  only  sidelined  for 
one  term.    He  won  the  next  election. 

During  his  lifetime,  the  veteran  Congress- 
man has  received  many  honors,  but  this 
recognition  today  by  his  fellow  Tennesseans 
must  rank  with  the  best. 


[Prom  the  Bristol  Herald  Courier,  June   19, 
I960! 

Representative  Carroll  Reece:  His  Day  and 
Year 

Representative  B.  Carroll  Reece,  when  he's 
In  a  reminiscent  mood,  likes  to  recall  how 
he  came  down  out  of  the  mountains  of  John- 
son County  to  the  flatter  lands  which  form 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

That  he  did  come  down  from  those  moun- 
tains is  a  fact  of  considerable  Importance  to 
east  Tennessee,  for  the  years  which  followed 
led  him  Into  a  career  of  public  service 
matched  by  few  men  in  America. 

Next  Saturday,  Representative  Reece  will, 
as  he  has  done  on  countless  occasions  In  the 
past,  recllmb  the  mountains  which  stretch 
between  the  Volunteer  State  and  North 
Carolina. 

TTiough  not  in  Johnson  County,  his  Jour- 
ney will  be.  in  a  sense,  symbolical.  And  it 
will  not  be  without  deserving  cause. 

For.  on  June  25.  during  the  annual 
Rhododendron  Festival  atop  Roan  Mountain. 
Carroll  Reece  Day  will  be  observed.  It  will 
be  a  day  of  special  tribute  to  a  man  who, 
through  long,  long  years,  has  served  his 
part  of  the  mountain  empire  in  the  halls 
of  Government. 

The  citizens  of  the  First  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, the  citizens  of  many  other  great  dis- 
tricts in  our  region  and  in  our  Nation,  know 
of  this  service.  They  know  the  personal 
touch  which  B.  Carroll  Reece  has  with  his 
constituents.  They  know  of  the  quiet  ef- 
fective manner  he  employs  to  move  moun- 
tain-like obstacles  which  might  hinder  the 
growth  of  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation. 

So  B.  Carroll  Reece  Day  will,  undoubtedly, 
be  a  great  success.  But  we  trust  the  trib- 
ute will  not  end  there. 

This  Is  another  election  year,  another  year 
In  which  Representative  Reece  will  again 
place  his  record  of  service  before  the  voters 
of  east  Tennessee,  another  year  In  a  career 
which  he  chose  long  ago  and  which  he  has 
followed  in   a  dedicated   manner. 

Let  us,  then,  make  this  a  B.  Carroll  Reece 
Year.  And,  in  November,  let  us  give  him  a 
mountainous  majority  as  we  return  him  to 
Congress  to  continue  serving  the  First  Dis- 
trict. 

We  extend  to  Representative  Reeci  our 
heartiest  congratulations  on  being  honored 
during  the  festival  on  Roan  Mountain.  We 
extend  to  him.  too.  our  full  supp>ort  In  his 
campaign  for  reelection. 


[ From  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Chronicle,  June  24.  1960] 

At  Roan   MotrNTAtN — Carroll   Reece  Dat — 
A  Fitting  Occasion 

Tomorrow  will  be  Carroll  Reece  Day  at  the 
Roan  Mountain  Rhododendron  Festival,  and 
in  our  view  nothing  could  be  finer. 

It  Is  certainly  fitting  that  concrete  action 
be  taken  In  the  First  District  to  honor  Mr. 
Reece.  for  he  has  honored  the  district  and 
its  people  by  consistent  support  of  their 
interests  in  Congress  since  he  was  first 
elected  in  1920. 


It  is  to  Mr.  Reeces  enduring  glory  that 
his  popularity  among  the  people  has  grown 
as  his  service  has  lengthened.  And.  remark- 
ably, this  popularity  knows  no  partv  bound- 
aries; It  Is  almost  as  widespread  In  the 
Democratic  Party  as  in  the  Republican, 
under  whose  banner  he  operates. 

The  reason  for  such  bipartisan  support 
is,  of  course,  obvious.  It  lies  In  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Reece's  service  to  his  constituents 
is  bipartisan.  A  man  or  a  woman  seeking 
his  help  does  not  have  to  take  a  party  loy- 
alty oath.  Mr.  Reece  does  not  ask,  "Did  you 
vote  for  me?"  If  the  person  Is  from  his 
district — or  another  district,  for  that  mat- 
ter— he  Is  Immediately  Interested  and  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  to  the  Congressman's  credit  that, 
though  he  has  attained  national  stature,  he 
has  not  lost  touch  with  the  folks  back  home. 
He  still  speaks  their  language  and  shares 
their  philosophy,  and  that  is  important. 

There  are  few  Congressmen,  perhapi  none, 
who  are  more  widely  Influential  than  he. 
He  is  a  troubleshooter  extraordinary.  He 
knows  the  Intricacies  of  national  politics 
so  thoroughly  that  he  can  cut  through  the 
red  tape  which  so  often  ties  down  the  un- 
knowing. It  is  said  of  him  that  if  he  can't 
do  it,  nobody  can. 

Considering  all  this — and  It  Is  only  a  gen- 
eral appraisal — It  is  no  wonder  he  is  so 
highly  regarded,  no  wonder  he  has  no  se- 
rious opposition  when  he  comes  before  the 
people  for  reelection.  In  past  years  the 
First  District  split  sharply  Into  Reece  and 
antl-Reece  factions.  That  time  Is  gone.  Any 
opposition  he  has  in  these  days  Is  of  the  most 
token  sort. 

And  so  we  Join  the  sponsors  of  the  Roan 
Mountain  festival  in  saluting  this  man.  And 
we  express  the  hope  he  will  have  many  more 
fruitful  years  in  Congress. 

[From  the  Kingsport  News,  June  22,  1960] 
Carroll  Reece  Dat 

Saturday  is  Carroll  Reece  Day  at  the  Rho- 
dodendron  Festival   atop  Roan   Mountain. 

Certainly,  no  one  in  the  14-county  First 
Congressional  District  is  more  deserving  of 
such  an  honor  than  the  man  who  has  rep- 
resented that  district  in  Congress  for  16 
terms. 

Carroll  Reece,  the  "Mister  Republican" 
of  Tennessee,  has  given  the  people  of  his 
district  the  Itind  of  conservative  representa- 
tion they  want. 

Elected  as  a  Republican,  Reece  has  served 
the  GOP  faithfully  In  district.  State,  and  Na- 
tion as  national  chairman,  and  now  State 
chairman. 

He  is  a  personal  friend  of  the  President 
and  of  the  Vice  President.  He  has  itnown 
all  of  the  party's  leaders  for  the  40  years  he 
has  been  In  ftolitics. 

But  Carroll  Reece  represents  all  of  the 
people  of  his  district,  regardless  of  politics 
When  a  constituent  comes  to  him  with  a 
problem,  he  never  asks  whether  that  person 
voted  for  him  or  not. 

Indeed,  it  Is  this  very  characteristic — the 
willingness  to  drop  everything  to  look  after  a 
constituent's  interests — that  has  made  Cab- 
roll  Reece  such  a  perennial  favorite  among 
Democrat*  and  Republicans  alike  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Carroll  Reece 
gives  the  First  District  such  good  representa- 
tion in  the  House  is  his  ability  to  understand 
his  constituents'  problems.  He  sp>eakE  their 
language. 

Reeck  has  been  a  combat  veteran,  a  col- 
lege professor,  a  farmer,  a  successful  busi- 
nessman. 

He  has  known  poverty  and  hardships.  He 
has  known  what  It  is  to  work  with  his  hands 
and  his  back.  He  has  known  what  it  is  like 
to  advance  under  enemy  fire  to  assault  an 
objective. 

He  is  a  family  man  and  a  churchgoer. 

Thus.  Carroll  Reece  can  listen  with  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  to  the  problems  of 
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a  '.erpr  ir.  i  'arrr.Pr  a  small  bxisinessmar.  a 
laborer     a   housewife 

But  what  of  Reect,  the  r.a*Jnna!:y  kn  ."vn 
P'llitical    I'-acier^ 

A3  chairman  of  his  pru-*y  he  rr.  ister- 
miiided  the  caxnpalgn  that  returi^ed  a  Re- 
publican  Congress  to  power   In    1946 

As  a  member  of  the  powerful  House  Rules 
Committee,  he  helps  channel  the  many  pieces 
of   ; -^i^lslatlon   onto   the   floor   for  debate. 

.\3  I'liirman  of  the  Reece  committee,  he 
«••::>'  sec!  the  leftist  tendencies  of  some  of  the 
N.i'iin  s  most  powerful  foundations  and 
thus  brought  down  on  his  head  the  wrath 
of  the  so-callec!  liberals. 

Ke  is  a  trained  economist  and  as  such,  has 
helped  checfe  the  trend  toward  wayward 
spending  that  has  for  too  long  been  typical 
of  big  government. 

Carroll  Reece  Is  essentially  a  quiet, 
modest  man.  He  does  not  make  a  big  splash 
In  Washington.     He  Is  not  a  headline-seeker. 

But  m  his  deliberate,  eCBclent  way — 
through  his  many  contacts  In  all  three 
branches  of  government  and  on  both  sides 
of   the    .aisle — he  gets   things  done. 

The  Fir.st  Cnstrlct.  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tion have  ET'.c.d  reason  to  be  proud  of  Con- 
^res-sma;-.  (  ARRf  :  i.  Reeck.  He  deserves  being 
re"  ■;.-:. i^c!    :. .    (_  v^;.^'ress. 


(Prom  the  Knoxvll'.e  Journal.  June  25,  1960) 

CONGR.^T'-L.\Tlr)NS    EXTENDED    TO    RrECE    A>fD   TO 

FoRTf/N.\TE   Constituents,   .'^s   He    Ii  Hon- 
ored AT  Roan  Pete 

TV; -.3  weekend,  upper  east  Tennessee  Is 
putting  on  the  14th  annual  Rhodendron 
Festival  sp.)n.>-.red  by  the  Roan  Mountain 
Citiaens  Club,  of  which  Byron  P.  Graybeal 
i.s  president. 

The  celebration  Is  given  Interest  to  the 
whole  of  the  Plrst  Congressional  District, 
h  jwever.  by  the  fact  that  today  Is  to  be  cele- 
brated as  Carroll  Reece  Day,  In  special  trib- 
ute to  the  district's  Representative  who  Is  In 
the  process  of  being  nominated  for  reelection 
without  'jp;x)6ition  In  his  own  pjarty. 

The  fact  that  Mr  Reece  Is  being  singled 
out  for  special  honor  in  the  4-day  celebra- 
tion In  Carter  County,  with  the  site  Roan 
Mountain,  will  appeal  to  many  east  Ten- 
neseeans  aa  especially  fitting. 

Carroll  Reece  this  year  rounds  out  his 
40th  year  In  public  life.  In  all  of  the  years 
since  1920,  with  the  exception  of  one  2-year 
period  In  which  he  served  aa  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  Mr. 
Reece  has  not  only  represented  the  First 
Congressional  District,  but  as  leader  of  the 
Republican  organization  In  the  State,  has 
placed  himself  at  the  beck  and  call  of  citi- 
zens ■  .'  both  party  affiliations  as  their  go- 
between  in  relationship  to  their  Washington 
Government. 

Above  and  beyond  his  service  to  the  dis- 
trict and  to  our  home  State,  from  these  four 
decades  of  public  service,  Mr.  Reece  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  political  powers  in  the 
Capital  itself.  We  have  frequently  heard 
the  opinion  expressed  In  Washington  that 
the  P^st  District  Representative  Is  one  of  the 
most  effective  men  in  the  Capital  so  far  aa 
getting  things  done  Is  concerned,  no  matter 
whether  the  administration  Is,  at  the  mo- 
ment. Republican  or  Democrat. 

We  congratulate  Representative  Reece 
upon  the  honor  which  Is  being  done  him  to- 
day by  his  constituents,  and  no  less  congrat- 
ulate them  upon  their  good  Judgment  Ln 
keeping  a  man  of  his  character  and  unusual 
abilities  in  Congress  during  all  these  years. 


(Prom  the  Eaizabethton  Star,  June  24,  1960] 
B  Carroll  Reece 
The  people  tomorrow  of  Carter  County  and 
east  Tennessee  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
display  their  respect  and  affection  for  a  great 
Tennessean  and  a  great  American — Repre- 
sentative C^RR   t:.  Rrtce  -by  turning  out  to 


do  him  honor  at  the  Carroll  Reece  Day  cere- 
monies on  Roan  Mountain. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  known  this  man, 
and  that  Includes  practically  every  man  and 
woman  in  this  district,  Carroll  Reece  sym- 
bolizes the  great  American  ideal.  Born  of 
meager  circumstances.  Mr  Reece  has  at- 
tained high  stature  not  only  in  his  Nation 
but  throughout  the  world. 

Yet,  perhaps  his  highest  praise  and  great- 
est virtue  Is  that  he  has  remained  a  man  of 
his  people.  His  thoughts  and  concern  have 
been  first  of  his  people's  welfare,  and  many 
residents  of  Carter  Cotinty  and  all  of  east 
Tennessee  can  cite  examples  of  his  compas- 
sion to  them  In  their  hour  of  need.  This  to 
us  Is  the  measiu-e  of  this  man's  greatness. 

In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  among  the  great 
and  Influential  men  of  national  affairs,  he  Is 
known  for  his  good  works  •  •  •  as  the  bril- 
liant boy  professor  at  New  York  University. 
aa  the  most  decorated  for  bravery  In  all  of 
Congress,  as  the  holder  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  the  Oolx  de  Guerre,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  the  Purple  Heart 
and  other  high  awards,  as  the  former  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Republican  Party, 
as  a  great  legislator  whose  36  years  in  Con- 
gress have  spanned  a  period  which  history 
shall  record  as  being  the  momentous  In  the 
proud  history  of  our  Republic,  as  a  man  of 
his  word,  a  friend  of  Presidents  and  diplo- 
mats throughout  the  world,  and  as  a  counsel 
to  mighty  men  whose  hands  have  shaped 
the  course  of  history,  he  will  long  be  re- 
membered. 

This  Is  the  man  Carter  County  and  east 
Tennessee  will  honor  June  25.  And  we 
claim  him  for  our  own. 


[Prom  the  Greeneville  Sun] 

Representattve      Carroll      Rekc«      Dat      at 
Rhododendron  Pesttvai. 

On  Saturday,  June  25,  the  Rhododendron 
Pestlval  at  Roan  Mountain  will  honor  Rep- 
resentative Carroll  Rebce  for  his  service  to 
that  area  and  to  all  of  east  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Reece  was  born  in  the  mountains  of 
east  Tennessee,  and  Is  a  genuine  example  of 
the  "Horatio  Alger"  story  of  hard  work  and 
success.  In  1920  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
the  youngest  Member  of  the  67th  Congress 
Then  In  1946  to  1948  he  served  as  RepubUcan 
national  chairman.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  under  his  leadership  the  Republican 
Party  elected  the  greatest  majority  in  Con- 
gress that  they  have  known  in  recent  years. 

All  of  east  Tennessee  will  Join  with  the 
Rhododendron  Pestlval  on  Saturday  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  citizen  who  has  served  his 
area  and  his  country  well. 

This  community  has  on  many  occasions 
called  on  him  for  help.  The  quiet  effective 
manner  in  which  he  was  able  to  move  moun- 
tains which  might  have  hindered  the  growth 
of  this  area  have  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  his  fellow  citizens. 

We  extend  our  heartiest  congratulations  to 
our  distinguished  Representative  In  Congress 
on  Carroll  Reece  Day.  We  hope  that  many 
of  otir  citizens  will  Journey  to  Roan  Moun- 
tain on  Saturday,  not  only  to  see  the  mag- 
nificent scenery,  but  to  pay  honor  to  a  man 
who  has  distinguished  himself  by  public 
service  not  only  to  his  district,  his  State,  but 
to  his  Nation. 


[Prom  the  Newport  Plain  Talk  and  Tribune. 

June  23,  1960] 

He  Deserves  the  Honor 

Congressman  B.  Carroll  Reece  will  receive 
recognition  Saturday  of  this  week  when  he 
attends  the  annual  Rhododendron  Pestlval 
on  Roan  Mountain.  The  occasion  will  be 
known  as  Carroll  Reece  Day  and  the  Repub- 
lican Representative  will  be  honored  for  his 
public  service  at  which  he  has  spent  over 
40  years. 

Congreesman  Reice's  outstanding  public 
record  Is  known  like  a  book  to  Cocke  Coun- 


tlans  where  he  Is  known  by  practically  every 
adult  person.  Cocke  Countlans  know  him 
as  the  youngest  man  to  be  elected  to  the 
67th  Congress  In  1920;  they  are  familiar 
with  his  2  years  as  Republican  national 
chairman  when  the  Republicans  elected  the 
greatest  majority  of  their  Members  in  re- 
cent years;  they  know  him  as  a  public- 
spirited  Representative  and  have  followed 
his  public  life  with  Interest  down  through 
the  40  years  he  has  served  them 

Yet,  Cocke  Countlans  know  this  man  be- 
cause of  other  reasons.  They  have  learned 
to  love  and  respect  him  due  to  his  personal 
Interest  locally.  They  like  to  feel  that  he  Is 
a  personal  friend.  They  say  with  pride  that 
they  can  write  Mr.  Rescx  and  receive  an 
Immediate  reply.  They  tell  of  Instances 
where  he  has  helped  men  In  service,  vet- 
ersuos  of  the  wars  and  their  families.  They 
tell  the  story  of  the  young  man  who  has 
made  good. 

In  short.  Cocke  Countlans  like  Congress- 
man Reecx. 

We  are  gltid  to  see  our  neighbors  do  him 
honor  and  our  congratulations  are  extended 
to  Mr.  Reece  and  those  in  charge  of  the  big 
festival. 
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[Prom  the  Nashville  Banner,  June  27,  1960) 

Representative  Reece  To  Continue  Lite  or 
Public  Sekvice 

Roan  Mountain. — Representattve  B.  Car- 
roll Reece,  who  has  spent  nearly  half  of  his 
70  years  representing  the  First  District  In 
Congress,  has  pledged  the  remainder  of  his 
life    to    the    service    of    his    people. 

"Forty  years  Is  not  such  a  long  time,  "  the 
nationally  acclaimed  Republican  leader 
Joked  before  a  crowd  of  several  hundred 
persons  who  had  gathered  to  honor  him 
Saturday  on  Roan  Mountain  In  Reece's  na- 
tive upper  east  Tennessee. 

Reece's  address  was  the  highlight  of  Car- 
roll Reece  Day  ceremonies  held  In  con- 
nection with  the  14th  annual  Rhododendron 
PesUval.  The  special  tribute  was  arranged 
in  honor  of  the  Johnson  City  Congress- 
man's 40  years  of  service  to  his  district. 

Unopposed  for  reelection  to  an  18th  term 
in  the  US  House  of  Representatives,  the 
veteran  Congressman  told  the  audience  that 
the  United  States  will  maintain  Its  position 
of  military  strength  which  he  described  as 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union. 

"As  long  as  I  am  In  Congress,  '  Reece  said, 
"I  win  devote  all  of  my  efforts  and  all  of 
my  energies,  not  only  to  doing  things  for 
the  people  of  my  district,  but  toward  main- 
taining the  Nation's  strong  military  and 
economic  position." 

Reece's  famous  broad  smile  appeared  when 
KnoxvlUe  attorney,  Ray  Jenkins,  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  occasion,  referred  to  the 
Congressman  as  "Mr.  Republican  "  Cheers 
from  the  audience  filled  the  air  atop  the 
mountain  when  Jenkins  suggested  that 
Reece  would  make  a  good  running  mate  for 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  In  the  1960 
presidential  elections. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife  and  his  daughter. 
Mrs.  George  W.  Marthens  in,  and  several 
other  relatives,  Reece  appeared  the  happiest 
when  messages  of  best  wishes  from  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  Vice  President  Nixon 
were  read  to  the  applauding  audience. 
These  messages,  along  with  more  than  600 
others  from  every  Member  of  Congress,  every 
Governor,  and  several  members  of  President 
Elsenhower's  Cabinet,  were  presented,  to  the 
Congressman. 

A  plaque  presented  by  the  Roan  Mountain 
Citizens  Club,  sponsors  of  the  festival, 
praised  Reece  for  his  outstanding  service 
during  war  and  p)eace. 

Jenkins  Introduced  Reece,  describing  him 
as  a  meteor  born  to  burn,  and  traced  the 
Congressman's  life  from  his  early  days  in 
his  native  Johnson  County. 


Reece,  who  has  maintained  a  reputation 
for  speaking  the  language  of  the  folks  back 
home  throughout  the  years,  has  never  lost 
a   Republican   primary   race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  many  mes- 
sages of  tribute  which  Carroll  Reece  re- 
ceived, I  feel  that  I  should  include  in  my 
remarks  those  from  the  President  and 
Vice  President: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC,  June  24,  1960. 
Ray  Jenkins. 

In  Care  of  K.  Wayne  Graybeal, 
Roan  Mountain,  Tenn.: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  Join  In  the  observance 
of  Carroll  Reece  Day.  This  day  should  be 
celebrated  In  Tennessee  and  across  the  land. 
As  an  outstanding  Member  of  Congress  for 
many  years.  Congressman  Reece  has  not  only 
served  his  neighbors  at  home  but  also  his 
countrymen  throughout  the  Nation.  An 
able  and  courageous  leader  In  war  and  peace, 
he  Is  a  credit  to  America.  Please  give 
Carroll  my  heartiest  congratulations  and 
best  wishes. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

Office  of  the  Vice  President, 
Washington,  DC,  June  17.   1960. 
Mr.  Btron    Graybeal, 

Chairman.     Citizens     Committee     of     Roan 
Mountain.  Roan  Mountain.  Tenn. 

Dear  Mr.  Graybeal:  This  is  Just  a  note 
to  extend  my  earnest  best  wishes  for  a  splen- 
did success  for  the  Carroll  Reece  Day  which 
your  committee  Is  staging  in  connection  with 
the  annual  Rhododendron  Festival. 

I  have  known  and  counted  upon  Carroll 
Reece  as  a  loyal  friend  and  valued  adviser 
since  I  first  became  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  I  know  of  no  one  In 
public  life  more  deserving  of  the  grand 
tribute  you  plan  By  his  diligence,  his  keen 
analyses  of  developing  situations  and  his 
Intimate  knowledge  of  national  affairs  as 
well  as  of  affairs  In  his  home  area,  he  has 
won  the  widest  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  colleagues  In  the  Congress.  It  Is  Indeed 
an  honor  to  Join  the  Innumerable  friends  of 
Carroll  Reece  In  wishing  him  well  on  the 
occasion  of  this  recognition  of  his  40  years 
of  public  service.  In  my  opinion,  your  area 
Is  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  the  leadership  of 
Carroll  Reece. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


Address  of  Congressman  Victor  L.  .Anfuso 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON    LYNDON  B    JOHNSON 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  2.  1960 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 30  years  of  dedicated  work  in  be- 
half of  human  welfare,  world  peace,  and 
human  justice  by  my  old  and  dear  friend, 
Victor  L.  Anfuso,  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Eighth  District  in 
New  York,  was  recently  recognized  by 
the  Order  Brith  Abraham  at  that  great 
fraternity's  73d  annual  convention. 

Presentation  of  Brith  Abraham's  Hu- 
manity Award  was  not  the  first  honor  to 
come  to  this  able  and  outstanding  public 
servant.  In  1946  Congressman  Anfuso 
was  appointed  by  Pope  Pius  XII  as 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  for  his  humanitarian 
work  on  behalf  of  youth. 


So  that  we  might  set  down  in  his  own 
words  the  thinking  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Con- 
gressman Anfuso's  speech,  delivered  at 
the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  Brith 
Abraham  award,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Congressman  Victor  L.  Anfuso, 
Grand  Masters  Dinner.  Order  Brith 
Abraham.  Concord  Hotel.  Klamesha  Lake 
N.Y.,  June  28,  1960 

Grand  Master  Maurice  Goldstein.  Past 
Grand  Master  Irving  Hodes.  Judge  George 
Radar,  members  of  the  national  executive 
board,  my  good  friends  of  the  Order  Brith 
Abraham,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  highly 
honored  by  the  decision  of  your  national 
executive  board  to  present  the  annual  Brith 
Abraham  Humanity  Award  this  year  to 
me.  I  am  very  flattered  to  Join  the  illus- 
trious men  who  have  been  the  recipients  of 
this  award  In  the  past.  I  had  hoped  that 
my  very  good  friend  and  great  majority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  could  have  been  here 
too,  but  as  someone  aptly  put  It  here  to- 
night— somebody  has  to  mind  the  store  In 
Washington. 

This  is  Indeed  a  signal  honor,  especially 
cherished  by  me  since  It  comes  from  Brith 
Abraham,  the  oldest  national  fraternal 
order.  In  accepting  this  award.  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  old  but  wise  observation  in 
chapter  28  of  Proverbs  in  the  Bible,  which 
says: 

"He  that  tllleth  his  ground  shall  be  filled 
with  bread;  but  he  that  foUoweth  Idleness 
shall  be  filled  with  poverty." 

I'd  like  to  think  that  your  award  to  me 
today,  although  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  as 
though  I  do  not  deserve  It,  Is  the  bread  for 
tilling  the  sou  of  humanity  all  these  years — 
the  recognition  for  my  labors  In  the  vine- 
yard of  mankind.  I  did  not  follow  the 
course  of  Idleness,  and  so  today  I  am  not  a 
poor  man;  I  have  many  friends — all  of  you — 
and  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me. 

We  live  In  a  very  exciting  age,  but  also  a 
very  dangerous  age.  Two  opposing  Ideol- 
ogies are  waging  a  life-and-death  struggle 
for  survival,  and  we  are  not  merely  witnesses 
to  this  struggle — we  are  participants  In  It. 
Consequently,  we  cannot  afford  to  come  out 
second  best,  for  that  would  mean  the  de- 
struction of  our  way  of  life  and  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

Speaking  of  being  second  best,  reminds  me 
of  the  topsy-turvy  way  of  looking  at  events 
as  they  are  practiced  In  the  Communist 
countries.  When  they  speak  of  democracy, 
they  mean  their  brand  of  "peoples'  democ- 
racy" which  Is  actually  dictatorship.  When 
they  refer  to  political  freedom,  they  mean 
freedom  to  preach  only  communism.  They 
think  In  different  terms  and  act  in  different 
ways,  and  we  will  have  to  learn  to  under- 
stand their  ways  because  the  first  requisite 
In  this  Ideological  conflict  is  to  understand 
your  enemy. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  me  tell  you  a 
little  story.  A  very  Important  international 
sweepstakes  took  place  one  day.  The  only 
entries  in  that  sweepstakes  were  one  Amer- 
ican horse  named  "Reluctant  Capitalist." 
and  one  Russian  horse  named  "Glorious 
Revolution."  The  winner  of  the  sweepstakes 
was  the  American  horse.  But  here  Is  how 
the  outcome  was  reported  by  the  Soviet 
press  and  radio: 

"Our  great  Soviet  horse  'Glorious  Revolu- 
tion' came  in  second.  The  American  entry 
'Reluctant  Capitalist'  came  In  next  to  last." 
An  enemy  of  that  kind  of  mentality  Is 
never  wrong,  he  will  not  tolerate  any  kind 
of  criticism.  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours 
we  have  learned  to  appreciate  criticism  and 


to  live  In  tolerance  with  our  neighbors  of 
different  racial  or  national  origin,  or  different 
religious  faiths. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  our  problems  here 
We  have  problems  of  discrimination  and 
prejudice  against  people  who  have  a  different 
color  of  skin,  or  worship  a  different  God 
We  have  problems  of  the  perverted  minds 
who  find  a  thrill  In  smearing  a  swastika  on 
a  synagogue,  or  burning  a  cross  near  the 
,  home  of  a  Negro  or  a  Jew  or  a  Catholic. 
They  do  not  understand  that  their  deeds  are 
merely  testimony  that  their  minds  are  per- 
verted and  their  hearts  are  full  of  hatred 
for  their  fellow  men.  We  have  the  fanatics 
who  are  using  the  U.S.  malls  to  distribute 
"hate  literature.  "  in  an  effort  to  divide  the 
American  people  and  to  undermine  the 
fabric  of  our  national  existence. 

And  while  I  am  on  this  subject,  allow  me 
to  digress  for  a  brief  moment  to  pay  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  Brith  Abraham  and  to 
Grand  Master  Maurice  Goldstein  for  waging 
a  campaign  to  stop  the  distribution  of  this 
trash  through  the  U.S.  malls.  I  remember 
well  your  grand  master's  exceUent  editorial 
"Crime  Against  Humanity"  and  his  letter  to 
President  Elsenhower  a  few  months  ago 
urging  him  to  take  action  against  the  spread 
of  racial  hatred,  becatise  it  was  "destructive 
to  our  national  peace  and  unity."  I  had 
both,  the  letter  and  the  editorial,  Inserted 
Into  the  Congressional  Record.  I  wish  you 
success,  Maurice  Goldstein,  in  your  new 
campaign  against  discrimination  and  to 
better  our  youth. 

I  should  also  like  to  pay  tribute  tc  the 
oldest  living  grand  master  of  Brith  Abraham, 
but — I  assure  you — young  at  heart,  Judge 
Adolph  Stern.  Also  to  the  second  In  senior- 
ity of  the  past  grand  masters,  my  very  dear 
friend  and  president  of  my  club,  if  you 
please,  the  honorable  Samuel  Goldstein. 

Finally,  and  certainly  not  last  In  mv  es- 
teem, the  unsung  hero  of  Brith  Abraham,  a 
man  who  doesn't  know  how  to  say  no  to 
any  good  cause  of  any  faith,  the  man  who — 
believe  me,  my  friends — Is  more  deserving 
of  your  great  award  than  I  am — everybody's 
friend,  Sam  Rubensteln. 

My  friends,  we  have  reached  a  stage  where 
It  is  no  longer  possible  or  desirable  to  Justify 
racial  and  religious  discrimination — and  yet 
maintain  that  we  are  a  moral  nation.  If  we 
deny  to  certain  groups  the  opportunities  to 
develop  their  skills  and  talents — be  It  Jews. 
Negroes.  Italians,  or  others — then  It  is  a 
contradiction  of  our  own  democratic  princi- 
ples and  we  are  actually  causing  irretriev- 
able harm  to  the  Interests  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  the  time  is  long  overdue  to  elim- 
inate all  manifestations  of  hatred  and  In- 
tolerance In  this  country,  and  thus  keep 
clean  the  good  name  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  not  so  very 
long  ago  that  we  fought  a  savage  war  against 
the  Nazis  and  their  theories  of  racial  su- 
premacy. In  that  struggle  our  country  stood 
forth  as  the  world  leader  of  democracy  and 
human  dignity.  Freedom-loving  people 
everywhere  have  not  forgotten  that  struggle, 
they  still  look  to  the  United  States  as  the 
leader  in  the  cause  of  democracy  and  hu- 
man rights  against  those  who  are  trampling 
on  these  rights  now. 

Today  we  find  great  nations,  who  in  the 
past  have  made  wonderful  contributions  to 
civilization — such  as  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese — now  spreading  hatred  against  their 
fellow  men.  I  cannot  recall  a  period  in  his- 
tory when  the  world  was  so  full  of  hatred 
of  man  against  man,  of  the  Communist 
world  against  America  and  the  free  world, 
of  black  against  white,  of  Arab  against  Jew, 
et  cetera.  Instead  of  love.  Instead  of  nelgh- 
borllness  and  understanding.  Instead  of  co- 
operation and  the  desire  to  establish  peaceful 
relations  among  the  nations  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind — we  see  a  world  torn  by 
hatred,  divided  by  suspicion,  and  tottering 
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on  '-he  brink  of  a  r.ew  holocau.st,  whi^rh 
threatens  to  destroy  both  victor  and  van- 
quished 

I  do  not  k.now  whether  we  shaJl  ever  suc- 
ceed In  convincing  the  Communist  world 
that  we  are  anxious  for  peace,  and  that  it 
must  be  a  peace  based  on  honor,  freedom, 
and  dignity  Perhaps  our  best  answer  to 
communism  and  those  who  preach  the  Com- 
munist Ideology  Is  to  maintain  and  preserve 
human  rights  throughout  the  free  world,  to 
assure  freedom  to  all  peoples,  and  to  guar- 
antee them  a  life  of  dignity  and  honor  for 
all.  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Here,  in  the  United  States,  we  foiight  a 
revolution  to  attain  our  own  Independence. 
Yet.  we  cannot  understand  the  surge  for 
freedom  In  other  nations.  We  call  It 
Communist- Inspired.  We  are  wrong.  It  may 
be  encouraged  by  the  Commtmlsts.  but  the 
inspiration  and  surge  for  freedom  and  In- 
dependence exists  In  all  peoples — whether 
black,  yellow,  or  white.  When  we  under- 
stand this  we  will  have  these  peoples  as  our 
friends  and  prevent  the  Influence  of  com- 
munism— and  only  then. 

Let  us  have  one  thing  clear  In  otir  minds: 
America  Is  today  the  only  major  power  that 
Is  able  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
murUst  leaders  to  gain  world  domination. 
That  means,  unless  we  decide  to  guarantee 
the  freedom  and  the  human  rights  for  all 
people,  we  are  In  danger  of  losing  them  for  all 
people,  Including  ourselves.  And  that  Is 
what  I  had  In  mind  earlier  when  I  said  that 
we  live  In  an  exciting  age,  but  a  dangerous 
one. 

I  should  like  now.  with  your  kind  Indul- 
gence, to  devote  the  concluding  part  of  my 
remarks  to  a  subject  which  is  undoubtedly 
of  utmost  Interest  to  all  of  you,  namely,  the 
controversy  over  the  so-called  Eicbmann  case. 
Before  I  discuss  this  case,  however,  might  I 
say  that  it  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
people  of  Israel  are  not  capable  of  an  injus- 
tice and  I  am  sure  they  will  give  Echmann 
a  fair  trial. 

I  wish  to,  first  of  all,  commend  the  United 
Nations  for  Its  mild  censure  resolution  and 
Argentina  for  Its  restraint.  I  interpret  the 
resolution  as  not  denying  to  Israel  the  right 
to  try  this  barbarian. 

I  regret  that  this  matter  has  become  in- 
volved by  all  sorts  of  legalisms  which  only 
detract  from  the  main  purpose,  namely,  to 
try  the  greatest  and  most  despicable  Nazi 
war  criminal  who  directed  the  extermination 
of  6  million  Jews  in  Hitler's  gas  chambers. 
This  is  a  case  Involving  a  crime  which  has 
no  parallel  In  human  history;  hence  It  re- 
quires unusual  action. 

I  have  nothing  but  respect  for  a  people 
which  for  mtiny  long  years  piu-sued  and 
finally  tracked  down  the  murderer  of  6  mil- 
lion of  Its  kinsmen.  Any  other  people  suf- 
fering a  similar  tragedy  would  do  the  same, 
and  having  apprehended  the  killer  probably 
would  have  taken  his  life.  But  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  "People  of  the  Book"  Israel  has 
seen  fit  to  permit  this  mass  killer  to  survive, 
to  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  Justice  so 
that  a  complete  story  of  the  abominable  his- 
tory of  annihilation  might  be  placed  on 
the  record. 

I  ajn  certain  that  the  United  Nations  recog- 
nized the  International  agreement  which  ap- 
plies to  this  situation.  That  Is  the  declara- 
tion signed  on  October  30,  1943,  at  the  height 
of  World  War  n  between  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  which 
they  agreed  that  the  principle  of  "territorial- 
ity of  Jurisdiction"  does  not  apply  because 
the  Nazi  crimes  were  not  limited  to  a  "spe- 
cific geographic  location."  Furthermore,  the 
declaration  states  that  "Nazi  war  criminals 
may  be  tried  and  punished  by  the  people 
whom  they  have  outraged.  "  Since  the  Jews 
were  the  primary  victims,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  their  right  to  try  Eichmann. 

It  is  fitting  that  an  Israeli  courtroom  be 
the  forutn  where  a  detailed  history  of  Nazi 


^'^:.  "'.d'-  jh -uld  be  rfiurdt'd  There  the  full 
tale  will  unf')!d  with  the  Identity  of  all  who 
aided  .abet'jed  ^>r  r-ondoned  the  dastardly  acts 
fpfirle.sslv  exposed  No  persf^m.  no  nation. 
should  escape  exposure  In  this  ba.stlon 
of  democracy  the  world  will  be  assured  of 
complete  disclosure  of  all  the  facts  without 
fear  cr  favor. 

Let  Israel  invite  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  send  their  finest  legal  talent  to  assure 
that  Justice  prevails.  Thus  the  forum  of 
this  trial  will  be  given  an  International  at- 
mosphere, appropriate  for  the  trlai  against 
one  accused  of  a  crime  against  all  humanity. 

Israel's  trial  of  Eichmann  is  not  motivated 
by  the  concept  of  revenge.  It  will  be  guided 
by  the  supreme  Judaic  concept  of  Justice. 
Since  Eichmann  was  brought  to  Israel,  the 
people  there  have  not  made  any  outraged 
demands  to  destroy  him  without  trial.  They 
have  not  threatened  lynching — they  are 
calm  and  collected — only  awaiting  the  final 
day  of  Judgment  before  the   bar  of  Justice. 

I  know  that  Justice  will  prevail.  A  demo- 
cratic Israel  In  the  tradition  of  the  prophets 
and  Judges  shall  record  for  p)osterlty  a  ver- 
batim account  of  the  Nazi  atrocities,  and 
will  mete  out  Justice  in  accordance  with  the 
wisdom  of  a  Solomon. 

It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  there  is 
no  capital  punishment  in  Israel  for  an  ordi- 
nary crime  of  murder.  But  the  law  of  the 
land  does  provide  execution  for  genocide. 
However,  it  Is  very  possible  that  after  Israel 
has  exposed  this  heinous  crime  against  all 
humanity.  Israel  may  propose  to  turn  this 
arch-war-criminal  to  an  International  geno- 
cide committee  for  punishment.  It  will  be 
a  great  tribute  to  Israel  to  make  such  a  move 
as  an  International  warning  that  the  free 
world  will  not  tolerate  the  whim  of  a  despot, 
dictator  or  any  government  responsible  for 
mass  destruction  of  a  race  without  regard 
to  human  rights. 

I  want  to  commend  to  you  a  little  prayer 
which.  I  think,  best  expresses  our  feelings 
on  this  occasion: 

"God    give  us   the   patience    to   accept   that 

which   cannot   be  changed. 
Give  us  the  courage  to  change  that  which 

can  and  should  be  changed. 
And,  above  ail,  give  us  the  wisdom  to  know 

which  is  which." 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  humility  and  deep 
appreciation  my  friends  that  I  accept  the 
"Humanity  Award"  of  the  order  of  this 
great  family  of  brothers  and  sisters — Brlth 
Abraham.  I  want  to  thank  the  officers 
and  leaders  of  this  great  organization  for 
bestowing  this  honor  upon  me.  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  I  shall  continue  to  exert 
all  possible  effort  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
the  noble  principles  of  yotir  organization — 
unity,  liberty  and  Justice. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
go  on  record  in  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
measure  before  the  House,  H.R.  9996, 
which  is  titled  as  "A  bill  to  prescribe  pro- 
cedures to  insure  that  foreigm  excess 
property  which  is  disposed  of  overseas 
will  not  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  to  the  injury  of  the  economy  of 
this  country." 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  seems  to 
have  arisen  about  the  objectives  of  this 


proposal.  The  proponents  contend  that 
the  bill  will  simply  devise  a  framework 
within  which  the  administrators  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  may  issue 
sound  and  equitable  regulations  govern- 
ing the  importation  of  foreign  surplus 
property.  By  registering  opposition,  I  do 
not  imply  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  merits  criticism  for 
suggesting  this  means  to  that  particular 
end.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  any  re- 
arrangement of  existing  regulations,  in 
conformance  with  a  new  statute  adopted 
in  this  body,  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
Importation  from  abroad  of  more  Gov- 
ernment-owned surplus  property  to  com- 
pete with  goods  produced  for  our  do- 
mestic market,  and  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  that  end  result. 

This  fact  is  beyond  question  by  any- 
one who  has  read  the  committee  report 
on  H.R.  9996.  The  report  states  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  main- 
tained tight  controls  over  the  importa- 
tion of  excess  property,  and  as  a  result 
the  importers  of  such  property  have 
complained  in  consquence  that  the  De- 
partment "had  become  so  strict  in  Its 
application  of  the  law  and  so  few  au- 
thorizations were  issued  that  a  virtual 
moratorium  was  l)eing  placed  on  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign  excess  property." 
Now.  I  submit,  if  a  virtual  moratorium 
exists  today,  then  the  passage  of  this 
bill  can  have  only  one  effect — the  open- 
ing of  some  new  channel  permitting  the 
entry  of  such  property  in  volume. 

All  of  us.  I  am  sure,  favor  orderly  and 
equitable  administrative  processes  In  the 
Federal  departments,  but  we  must  think 
of  this  issue  within  the  framework 
of  contemporary  economics.  Most  of 
this  surplus  property  consists  of  manu- 
factured goods,  produced  in  this  country 
and  shipped  overseas.  If  It  can  be 
bought  from  the  Federal  Grovemment, 
shipped  back,  and  sold  at  a  profit,  then 
it  has  considerable  utility.  But.  if  so. 
it  has  not  less  than  that  amount  of  utility 
in  less  developed  countries.  Let  it  be 
charmeled  to  those  areas  of  the  ^vcrld 
whose  friendship  and  support  we  seek. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  return  vast 
quantities  of  surplus  property  as  a  threat 
to  domestic  market  stability.  Our  first 
responsibility  is  to  the  maintenance  and 
advancement  of  our  domestic  production 
and  employment  structure.  In  that  con- 
nection, we  read  in  the  daily  press  that 
there  are  an  estimated  130,000  steel- 
workers  idle,  and  the  black  word  "reces- 
sion" begins  to  crop  up  again  in  the  writ- 
ings of  our  economists. 

As  to  the  importers — no  strong  case 
has  been  made  in  behalf  of  their  claims. 
It  has  not  t)een  established  that  they 
merit  any  special  dispensation  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  the  established 
dealers  and  jobbers  of  this  country  who 
bear  much  of  the  burden  of  taxation  and 
supply  the  bedrock  on  which  so  many 
AmericaJi  payrolls  are  based. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  am 
opposed  to  H.R.  9996  or  any  similar  ef- 
forts to  legitimatize  Increased  imports 
of  foreign  excess  property.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  my  opposition  will  find  favor 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  my 
constituents  and  equally  confident  that 
rejection  of  this  bill  will  be  approved  by 
the  great  majority  of  all  Americans. 
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Of  ttea  i»  ODiy  a  cog  Um  tbe  aotai  aiacfatncry 
of  defexiae— and  tbaCM&adiliMrT  to  ao  ex- 
panded, ao  ^om^ktx,  ti^t  t^crr  American 
citlKu.  vbatlacr  U*  reaiiaas  u  or  not  is  a 
part  ol  tbe  defense  poature  that  «»  main- 
tain agalnat  tbe  potential  enemy. 

W>  ictist  reaUae  tJlto  nev  eooecvt  at  de- 
fotoe.     We  mtist  act  aa  tboog^.   ".   -i/  •  -i  — 
becaoae    It   doea.     The   lMtt>er.<   ^    -re    -c^^d 
to  ksov  «ue  spedflc  areaa  o'        - 
ocean.     Ther*  la  ocUj  one  bat*. 
and  It  la  the  globe. 

There  are  only  rwo  oppoalng  foroea.  only 
^'^  typea  of  fighter — on  tbe  one  hand  the 
°"^  *'l»o  la  banitnc  to  overrun  the  tree 
*ortd,  on  tbe  otber  tbe  mac  vho  stands 
dcfendtBf  tbe  ramparts  <-.'  freedom,  and 
yy.  "TTier  shaU  nc-.  ...k-  "  It  la  that 
^wipie.  It  Is  that  \ze~-'-:~  ;<=  "r---i  rste- 
*■*— -and  dont  think  ;i  :  -  s  *  .  .•>*— iui* 
you  cant  hear  the  *h.:.e  .  ;  Du-.e^s.  or  see 
men  die  aroond  yoa.  lien  are  dying — but 
It  la  a  death  of  tbe  iplrlt — the  death  of 
J^oae  vbo  were  oaea  free,  but  •who  hare 
^J**!!  orerrun  by  the  adrance  patrols  of 
tyranny. 

"n**  great  challenge  to  men  nke  your- 
•^'•a — to  men  who  have  known  war — U  to 
alert  those  about  you  to  the  u-en-.er.do'jj  Tact 


'".".-  .-..   "uT.-e  ire 

of   tbeir  eoertrr    all   tbe  f-  r   of   their 

tmaBact    are    directed    tD»l»-•^i 
pttobBMatof  tiiat  mtartoa. 

TbaS  Is  what  I  meaat  bv  ■- 
at  Aetame  It  moat  be  r.  ^ 
tooted — «o  oope  witk  tbto  nev 

And  that  defmae  doeaz:  :  ^^  m  an 
factory — or  on  a  lannrhing  site.  It 
beglaa  In  tbe  minds  and  In  the  hesrtE  of  the 
American  people.     It  ba^i^     .  ^         _-n 

Into  tboae  mlnda  axvl  be^-u-  .   :^i   of 

ilangei  tbat  exists,  and  tbe  en-.  .    z  oon- 

pdUns  need  to  face  up  to  tbe    .  .        .-wy^tM 
tntpWj^t-i/M^  off  **«»*  daaaer. 

Tlie  first  **«*•"£  many  AmerlcaiM  ouist  do 
to  to  wash  tbetr  minds  rVan  of  outmoded 
Vleas  of  what  war  to.  wbat  i1snt.ii  *>-  Vlo 
tory  is  no  kngcr  aomecblng  that  can  be 
turned  out  of  factoriaa  operating  on  rooad- 
tbe-cVo^  shifts.  War  today  has  a  new  dl- 
TnrnsVm.  and  that  new  dtmoaten  has 
changed  ererything  The  tree  of  freedom 
ton^  hiastart  by  a  bomb.  It  to  Infiltrated  by 
Thrmasnrti  of  termltea — and.  If  left  un- 
r*vfckad.  thej  do  the  work  of  a  bomb.  sUent- 
Ij  but  no  leas  thorou^ily.  And  theae  tor- 
mites  fatten  on  each  freedom  tree  that 
falls — and  az«  tbe  stronger  to  attack  new 
treea — to  lay  waste  the  entire  orchard  of 
human  freedom. 

If  we  want  a  mere  recent. 

subrersion — of  tbetr  termite  act:  .i.^  *e 
bare  only  to  oonskler  tbe  current  situauon 
in  Japan.  Red  cauna  and  Uoacow  set  «p 
theae  dcmonstrattooa.  planned  tbeir  .r..  .<VT 
well  in  adranoa.  and  flnanred  this  spcv-..>.cu- 
lar — and  rehearsed  ii — arith  all  the  skill  and 
cunning  at  their  oommand  When  I  say 
flaanoad.  I  nxean  financed.  Dont  think  f^r 
a  aitnate  that  the  funds  for  this  super- 
onlnawl  ■Mntfestatton  of  hatred  came  from 

TbT  rnffTTf  nf  thr  Tapanrar  Prwr  i r.v.':v 

Its  acn  that  bt^  not  that  scr.:^:.r 

A  report  I  bave  reoeiTed  trc- 
raUabte  aooroe  aays  that  the    ...-.:  f 

Coconiumst  4amaaatratars  vert    .....:    >    e.5 
a   d«T — *   TiiiilsaHiallf    m^  If  ■  •-    ^  .r 
A  standards — atmply   to   lie  -< 

:  and  keep  them  bum.:.g  „;  ..  ;;  e 
ob)ectlTe  was  achiered.  This  is 
--  -  _-  ii_-emlin  and  Peiplng  opo^te.  This 
is  how  they  keep  boring  into  fraedom  like 
wonns  into  an  appie.  This  is  the  raw  tech- 
mque  of  cojiques* — the  use  of  the  mob — the 
trained  and  well  rehearsed  nkob — as  a 
bludgeon  to  beat  down  the  forces  of  duly 
constituted  government,  to  create  the  anar- 
chy in  which  communism  thrives  and  gains 
power 

Because  communiam  is  a  massive  .^cgr^i>- 
sion.  It  must  be  met  by  a  massive  defeiise. 
We  mtisi  see  this  drama  on  the  wide  screen 
of  global  perspecUre.  We  must  not  think 
of  freedom  as  an  American  family  jewel 
locked  safe  within  our  borders.  Freedom 
is  bigger  than  that«  bigger  than  any  nation, 
than  any  Individual.     Wherever  it  is  threat- 
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ful  dream.     It  musx  be   :..„.. 
ty — a  pc^cy.  not  just  i  p.- 
end  we  must  t^t"*^  big  if  we 
big      We  tnust  welcome  ere.- 
Indeed.    we    ma*t    create    . : 
strengthen  the  str^^     r     ^  • 
that     to     the     bli-^         .-..-. 
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"^      -    '         ^".ng  user-  -   :.rk.-Ter  vo  our 
■•    »    "    ■-  wfcere  fr»  f^-         r.eeds  all 
;.he  fneads  ii  cur.  ~::Z 

The  history  or  a.-.  •  •  -.  ■.:■:  ^.i^j-.^^rr  ..r 
the    tranafnAin  ....  -, \     o(    energy,    of 

talent,  yes.  of  gei_.ii.  -.^i.;  we  hsv*  received 
from    foreign    lands    through    imnu^ration. 
No  other  land   surely,  has  excelled  Italy  as  a 
source  of  these  gifts  and  those  qualities  that 
have  oontributed  so  mtich  to   tl. e   dfTp":.^r- 
mec:  and  prosperity  of  our  Naux       :;.r.f^r 
your    own    fine    veterans   organi.?    :. 
living  and  dynamic  symbol  of   •.-■  t    :  .-.    - 
blood      brothWbood     that     ezisu'      ;--;'Sf^v- 
Amcrica  and  the  great  Italian  n^.. 
this  spirit  of  brotherhood,  of  solKlwiiT  ;h«: 
must  be  extended  throtighout  the  ennre  free 
world — If  we  are  to  present  the  naas~:    f    .. 
Impregnable  shield  that  fends  off  the  cr  .     .j: 
blows  of  communism. 

Let  us  be  thankful,  each  of  us  In  his  own 
heart,  that  we  meet  here  tonight  as  free 
men.  Let  us  feel,  too.  what  we  have  a  right 
to  feel — the  pride  of  men  who  have  fought  in 
freedom's  name — of  men  who  have  fought 
to  preserve  the  things   we   hold   deare.-   thaui 
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life  the  right  of  free  man  to  his  personal 
beliefs,  to  his  sense  of  dignity,  to  the  shaping 
and  control  of   his  own   destiny. 

The  freedom  we  fought  for — that  Ameri- 
cans have  fought  for  on  all  the  battlefields 
of  our  history — cost  many  lives,  many  sacri- 
fices, many  sorrows  Let  us  pledge  ourselves, 
therefore,  to  protect  and  defend  it  It  Is  the 
most  precious  heritage  we  possess  It  Is  the 
most  precious  legacy  we  can  leave  oxir 
children. 


Citizenship   Day  and   Constitution    Week. 
1960 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

"  F 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

Of     MIS.SI.SSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE:?ENTA  TI'V'ES 
Saturday.  July  2.  1960 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Con- 
GRESsioN.\L  Record.  I  include  the  Presi- 
dents proclamation  designating  the 
week  of  September  17  through  23,  1960, 
as  'CorLstitution  Week  '  and  also  a  re- 
print of  an  article  from  the  September  13. 
1959.  issue  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  by  Comdr  Robert  W  Collins, 
US  Navy  Reserve  They  follow 
CmzENSHip  Day  ano  C'  jNSTmmoN  Week, 
19<50 

\    PROCLAM.ATION    BY   THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA 

Whereas  our  life  as  a  nation  is  founded 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  oldest  and  moet  tested  written  Constitu- 
tion  In  the   world;    and 

Whereas  It  is  fitting  that  our  citizens,  both 
native  born  and  naturalized,  observe  the 
birthday  of  the  Constitution  and  reaflBrin 
their  determination  to  support  Its  principles, 
which  have  a  universal  appeal  and  applica- 
tion and  are  an  inspiration  to  freedom-lov- 
ing pe<^)ple  everywhere,  and 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
February  29.  1952  (66  Stat  9t,  the  Congress 
designated  the  17ih  day  of  September  of  each 
year  as  Citizenship  Day"  In  commemoration 
of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  1787,  and  In  recognition  of  those 
citizens  who  have  come  of  age  and  those  who 
have  been  naturalized  during  the  year;   and 

Where<us  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
August  2.  1956  |70  Stat.  932),  the  Congress 
requested  the  President  to  designate  the 
weelc  beginni:.g  September  17  of  each  year  as 
•'Constitution  Weefe,"  a  time  for  study  and 
observance  of  the  acts  which  resulted  In  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  resolutions  of  the 
Congress  authorize  the  President  to  Issue 
annually  a  proclamation  calling  for  the 
observance  of  Citizenship  Day  and  Constitu- 
tion Week: 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
call  upon  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  display  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  on  all  Government  buildings  on 
Citizenship  Day,  September  17,  1960;  and  I 
urge  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials,  as  well 
as  all  religious,  civic,  educational,  and  other 
organizations,  to  hold  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies on  that  day  designed  to  give  our  people 
a  clearer  understanding  of  their  rights,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  opportunities  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

I  also  designate  the  period  beginning  Sep- 
tember 17  and  ending  September  23,  1960,  as 
"Constitution  Week";  and  I  urge  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities  In 


their  schools  and  churches  and  In  other 
suitable  places. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  catised  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  16th 
day  of  March  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1960, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  184th. 

DwiGHT    D     ElSENHOWZB. 

By  the  President 

Christian  A.  iiiCRTER. 

Secretary  of  State. 


(From   the  Times-Picayune.  Sept.    13,    1959) 

History  or  U.S.  CoNSTirxmoN  Proves  It  Had 
To  Be  Good 
(Editors  Note. — President  Elsenhower  at 
the  request  of  Congress  has  proclaimed  Sep- 
tember 17  as  'Citizenship  Day,"  and  the  week 
beginning  Thursday  as  "Constitution  Week," 
a  time  for  study  and  observance  of  the  acts 
which  resulted  In  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  article  traces  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  document,  commenting  on  the 
Impact  It  has  had  on  tiie  lives  of  Americans 
from  Washington   to  Elsenhower.) 

I  By  Comdr.  Robert  W.  Collins,  U.S.N .R.) 
When  I  accepted  this  invitation  to  give  a 
message  on  appreciation  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution from  the  viewpoint  of  a  Naval  Reserve 
legal -specialist  officer,  I  did  so  in  serious 
thoughts  and  reflections  on  that  day  so  many 
years  ago  when  I  was  flrst  commissioned  In 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  and  swore  "that  I  will 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  same  " 

In  celebrating  the  172d  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  we  are 
paying  Just  tribute  to  the  very  foundation 
of  our  Government,  that  Is,  the  Constitution 
Itself. 

On  the  17th  of  September  1787.  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  selected  from  the  Original  Thirteen 
States,  adopted  and  made  public  that  docu- 
ment, which  consisted  of  a  preamble  and 
seven  airtlcles  expressed  In  the  language  of 
the  common  law. 

When  accepted  and  ratlfled  by  those  States 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  our  Charter  of  Government  came  Into 
being. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Consti- 
tution at  that  stage  in  American  history  was 
much  clearer  In  Its  definition  of  resjxDnslbll- 
Ity  and  Its  Imposition  of  obligation  on  Its 
citizens  and  member  States  than  at  a  shortly 
later  date  In  our  history. 

Pour  years  later  there  came  Into  force 
and  effect  the  flrst  10  amendments,  com- 
monly called  then  and  at  all  times  since. 
Including  the  present  moment  In  history, 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  These  early  amend- 
ments did  not  alter  In  any  manner  the  form 
of  our  constitutional  government.  However, 
they  did  write  Into  the  charter  Itself  cer- 
tain rights,  largely  of  the  Individual,  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  their  Government  In  this 
basic  compact  of  their  own  creation. 

Perhaps  the  Constitution  was  better  un- 
derstood In  its  terms  and  In  Its  meaning 
at  the  time  of  Its  adoption  than  it  is  pres- 
ently understood,  although  thoughtful 
Americans  have  at  all  times  recognized  that 
the  obligations  of  citizenship  are  Implicit 
and  inherent  in  the  Constitution.  To  sup- 
poTt  and  defend  the  Constitution  Is  part  of 
the  oath  required  in  all  services,  but  It  is 
a  definite  obligation  on  all  citizens  with  or 
without  a  formal  oath.  The  struggle  to 
maintain  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  an  unending  one,  and  we  would 
do  well  to  remember  the  old  adage  that 
"eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 

As  we  take  time  from  our  ordinary  pvir- 
suits  to  honor  such  an  event  as  the  adoption 
of  our  Constitution.  It  is  well  for  us  to  con- 


sider whether  or  not  the  American  people 
had  the  same  appreciation  then  as  we  now 
have  of  this  basic  Instrument  of  our  lives 
and  Government. 

The  people  did  understand  the  document, 
but  appreciation  and  support  was  far  from 
unanimous  History  teaches  us  that  only 
56  of  the  65  delegates  of  the  Constitution 
convention  attended  that  convention.  Only 
12  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States  were  rep- 
resented In  the  deliberations.  Of  the  dele- 
gates in  attendance  participating  in  the 
drafting  of  the  Constitution,  16  failed  or  re- 
fused to  sign  the  document  at  the  time  of 
Its  adoption.  When  the  secrecy  was  broken 
and  the  proposed  plan  was  published,  a 
tempest  of  debate  over  its  merits  began  to 
blow.  Critics  fell  upon  it.  Scarcely  a  sin- 
gle sentence  or  line  of  the  Constitution  es- 
caped attack.  While  this  public  debate  over 
the  plan  was  In  full  course,  conventions 
duly  elected  In  the  States  assembled  to  pass 
upon  It. 

Within  3  months  three  States  ratified  it. 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
after  a  hot  contest  Early  in  1788.  Georgia 
and  Connecticut  added  their  approval.  By 
a  close  vote  Massachusetts  accepted  it  in 
February.  Maryland  and  South  Carolina 
soon  followed.  The  New  Hampshire  conven- 
tion, at  flrst  opposed  or  hesitant,  decided  fa- 
vorably before  the  end  of  June.  Nine  States, 
the  number  necessary  to  make  the  Consti- 
tution effective  and  binding  Ijetween  the 
States  so  ratifying  same,  had  now  made  their 
fateful  decision.  Two  large  States  wavered. 
In  New  York  and  Virginia  the  result  was  long 
In  doubt,  and  it  wtis  not  until  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1788  that  New  York  and  Virginia  rati- 
fied on  the  same  day.  Two  States  still  re- 
mained aloof  North  Carolina  withheld  its 
approval  until  November  1789,  and  Rhode 
Island,  which  had  sent  no  delegates  to  the 
convention,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  new  Constitution  until  the  spring  of  1790, 
when  it  added  Its  own  ratification.  Upon 
that  event  the  full  acceptance  of  the  charter 
was  accomplished.  It  had  stood  the  test  of 
scrutiny  and  searching  criticism  and  sur- 
vived. Its  great  ideal,  Its  great  body  of 
principles,  its  great  hope  for  the  human  race 
then  became  the  basic  charter  of  the  United 
States  binding  and  effective  at  the  same  time 
on  all  of  the  people  In  all  of  the  States  of  our 
great  Nation. 

If  proof  be  needed  that  the  Constitution 
was  clear  and  explicit,  permit  me  to  show 
briefly  how  that  document  provided  the  basic 
authority  for  the  existence  of  that  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  in  which  we  of  the 
Navy  League  have  particular  interest  The 
Department  of  the  Navy  exists  due  to  the 
following  items: 

Article  I.  section  8,  provides: 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(13)  To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 
"(14)  To  make  rules  for  the  Government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces: 
"(18)  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
department  or  officer   thereof." 

The  only  other  reference  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  In  the  Constitution  is  con- 
tained in  article  II,  section  2(1),  which  pro- 
vides: "The  President  shall  be  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States." 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  note  that, during 
its  flrst  years  the  Navy  op)erated  without  the 
benefit  of  being  a  separate  department.  It 
was  a  great  soldier-statesman  who  urged  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  Navy  and  the  found- 
ing of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  which 
was  accomplished  April  30,  1798.  Washing- 
ton's recommendation  hereon  contained  the 
following   language,   which   we  cherish:   "To 
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secure  respect  of  a  neutral  flag  requires  a 
naval  force,  organized  and  ready  to  vindi- 
cate It  from  Insults  and  aggression.  This 
may  even  prevent  the  necessity  of  going  to 
war  by  discouraging  belligerent  powers  from 
committing  such  violutious  of  the  rights  of 
the  neutral  party  as  may.  first  or  last,  leave 
no  other  option."  The  prime  mission  of  the 
Navy  Department  was  then,  as  It  is  now,  to 
assist  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  their  common  defense,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  people's  prime  obligations  under 
the  Constitution. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  our 
Nation  was  living  in  a  period  described  at 
that  time  as  "These  are  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls."  There  have  been  various  times 
during  our  history  when  the  expression 
would  have  been  appropriate  and  It  Is  par- 
tlcuJarly  appropriate  today.  We  are  for- 
tunate that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
were  moralists.  They  were  to  a  man  moral- 
ists to  the  degree  that  they  held  that  every 
right  has  its  corresponding  responsibility. 
They  knew  that  benefits  and  rights  flow  from 
the  fulflllment  of  Just  and  honorable  obliga- 
tions. 

The  Constitution  as  framed  by  the  great 
Convention  and  reluctantly  and  somewhat 
grudgingly  ratified  by  the  American  States 
was  at  the  same  time  the  wisest  and  the 
noblest  assertion  of  constitutional  morality 
in  the  annals  of  statecraft.  If  the  Pounding 
Fathers  were  dubious  of  the  future  of  that 
Constitution,  It  was  not  they  questioned  its 
wisdom  BO  much  as  they  doubted  the  will- 
ingness of  successive  generations  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  accept  Its  wise  restraints  and 
fulfill  its  implied  and  inherent  obligations 
Washington  himself  was  very  reserved  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  Constitution,  but  as 
months  passed  he  came  to  feel  that  the 
result  had  been  wiser  than  he  had  antic- 
ipated. After  stating  that  the  powers  of 
Govenunent  had  been  wisely  distributed  so 
as  to  prevent  any  undue  concentration  of 
power  In  any  one  man  or  body  of  men,  he 
stated  th.1t  the  new  Government  would  not 
be  other  than  good,  "so  long  as  there  shall 
remain  any  virtue  in  the  body  of  the  people." 
It  is  recorded  In  our  history  that  the  great 
Delegate  from  Pennsylvania.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  Implored  his 
fellow  Delegates  to  sign  the  compact.  He 
said  In  an  answer  to  those  who  saw  fatal 
objections  In  the  Constitution:  "There  Is  no 
form  of  government  but  what  may  be  a 
blessing  to  the  people  if  well  administered  for 
a  course  of  years,  and  can  only  end  In  despot- 
ism, as  other  forms  have  done  before  it,  when 
the  people  shall  become  so  corrupted  as  to 
need  despotic  government,  being  Incapable 
of  any  other." 

In  these  statements.  Washington  and 
Franklin  were  giving  similar  advice  and 
warning  of  an  earlier  statesman  of  our 
colonial  era.  It  was  William  Penn  who  ex- 
pressed the  same  principle  in  this  simple 
analogy.  He  said  :  "Governments,  like  clocks, 
go  from  the  motion  men  give  them;  and  as 
governments  are  made  and  moved  by  men, 
so  by  them  they  are  ruined,  too.  Therefore, 
governments  depend  up>on  men  rather  than 
men  up>on  governments." 

Ova  Constitution,  as  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment. Is  a  government  under  law,  and  not 
under  men.  Nevertheless,  our  Government 
depends  upon  its  citizens  to  fulfill  their  in- 
dividual responsibilities  In  the  manner  set 
forth  in  the  precepts  handed  to  us  by  those 
great  early  Americans  we  have  mentioned. 
The  Constitution  Is  the  organic  expression 
of  oxir  national  unity  and  has  brought  un- 
bounded blessings  to  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans that  have  come  and  gone 

The  great  English  historian.  Macauley. 
nearly  70  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  made  this  studied  criticism: 
"Your  Constitution  is  all  sail  and  no 
anchor,"  The  terms  of  that  critique  stimu- 
late  my   interest.     What    that   great   writer 


/ 
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probably  had  in  mind  was  the  suggestion 
that  no  written  document  could  wholly  re- 
strain the  excesses  of  democracy.  His 
underlying  suggestion  U  not  incorrect,  but 
possibly  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  state 
that  the  Constitution  has  proved  to  be  more 
of  a  rudder  than  an  anchor.  No  state  of 
human  society  Is  wholly  static:  there  was 
no  occasion  for  the  Constitution  to  be  an 
anchor.  Its  purpose  was,  and  Is  to  guide 
rather  than  to  hold. 

Another  great  and  disinterested  witness 
of  American  institutions  rendered  his  opin- 
ion on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  an- 
niversary of  the  American  Constitution. 
Gladstone,  the  English  statesman,  wrote  the 
committee  in  charge  of  that  celebration: 
"I  have  always  regarded  that  Constitution 
as  the  most  remarkable  work  known  to  me 


How  comforting  it  is  to  reflect  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  Americans  of  Polish  origin 
have  prospered  and  climbed  the  ladders  of 
success  In  these  United  States.  In  all  walks 
of  life— the  professions,  the  religious,  the 
business  world,  our  scientific  and  industrial 
life,  in  the  arU  and  in  government— we  see 
the  poslUve  contributions  of  the  American 
of  Polish  extraction.  All  thU  was  accom- 
panied by  hard  work  and  personal  sacrifices 
Nor  must  you  see  these  resulU  as  a  desUny 
lulflJled  because  the  success  story  must  be 
repeated  in  each  generation.  This  is  part 
of  the  story  of  America  in  which  each  of  us 
are  players  and  in  which  all  of 
responsibilities. 


us    carry 


With  this,  the  beauties  and  inspirations  of 
PolUh  cultiu-e  have  been  preserved  and  passed 


in  modern  times  to  have  been  produced  by      Cart'^of'^'the'T^.^f,  g«^«""°^-     ^his.  too.  Is 
the  human  Intellect,  at  a  single  stroke    so     £f         v.     .    American  story.     It  has  always 

■  •  "^^'*  stroke,  so      been  the  diversity  of  our  people  which  has 

given  the  inner  strength  to  our  country.    We 


to  speak,  in  iu  application  to  political  af 
fairs."  We  have  reason  to  consider  that  he 
believed  most  strongly  that  opinion,  for 
earlier  the  same  Gladstone  had  written  the 
following:  "The  American  Constitution  Is 
the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off 
at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man." 

We  Americans  and  generations  which  fol- 
low us  will  do  well  on  occasions  such  as  this 


are  not  a  one-culture  nation,  nor  are  we  a 
monolythic  people  who  look  alike,  think 
alike,  and  act  alike.  We  are  a  nation  of 
many  cultures,  a  nation  in  which  naUve  cul- 
tures from  many  distant  lands  have  taken 
roots  and  have  flourished.  This,  in  turn,  has 
given  our  Nation  a  treasure  chest  of  values 
unequaled  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


if  we  win  remember  the  advice  of  the  ancient      ZZ.  llX^LJ^^  diversity,  we  are  a  people 


proverb  in  our  actions  in  relation  to  the 
ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States:  "Re- 
move not  the  ancient  landmark,  which  thy 
lathers  have  set" 


Brooklyn  PoIiih-.A.nierican  Home  of  Cleve- 
land Ceiebratej  25lh  Birthday 

EXTENSION  OP  REM. ARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, June  12,  1960,  the  Brooklyn  Polish- 
American  Home  of  Cleveland  celebrated 
its  25th  anniversary.  On  that  occasion 
a  silver  anniversary  banquet  was  held  at 
the  home,  imder  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  J.  E.  Szukalski,  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Polish- American  Home,  Inc. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  speak  at  this 
banquet  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
work  that  has  been  accomplished 
through  this  organization  for  the  civic, 
cultural,  and  religious  advancement  of 
the  city  of  Cleveland. 

By  leave  previously  granted,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  my  address  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Brooklyn  Polish - 
American  Home: 

I  am  very  happy  to  participate  in  the  25th 
anniversary  observance  of  the  Brooklyn 
Polish-American  Home.  This  home  is  a 
landmark  in  Greater  Cleveland  and  a  beacon 
light  for  many  of  the  finest  citizens  in  my 
district.  It  serves  as  a  landmark  for  all  to 
observe  that  here  stands  a  tribute  to  those 
who  came  to  our  country  and  to  our  city 
from  Poland  to  build  a  new  life  in  freedom 
and  to  help  us  build  this  great  country.  It 
also  serves  as  a  beacon  light  for  the  rich 
culture,  traditions,  and  religious  dedication 
which  mark  the  life  and  times  of  the  Polish 
Nation  throughout  1,000  years  of  history. 
The  brick  and  mortar  as  well  as  the  decora- 
tive features  of  this  building  would  be  mean- 
Inglees  without  the  spirit  these  thoughts 
convey.  This,  then,  is  the  spirit  in  which  we 
meet  here  today. 


who  are  bound  together  in  a  common  cause 
which  takes  Its  purpose  from  those  great 
moral  values  and  political  ideals  which  have 
been  the  inspiration  in  all  generatior^s  of 
Western  civilization.  These  bonds  of  unity 
reach  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  all  our 
people.  This,  too,  is  part  of  the  American 
story,  that  part  which  forms  the  hub  around 
which  the  hopes  and  high  expectations  of 
our  FVDunding  Fathers  have  taken  form  and 
substance. 

But  there  is  another  part  to  the  American 
story  which  makes  up  the  contemporary 
chapter,  in  our  times,  all  that  we  hold  to 
be  dear  as  life  Itself  is  being  challenged  by 
a  crude,  noisy,  but  determined  tyranny  on 
the  march.  That  tyranny  is  Russian  com- 
munism, which  today  holds  the  land  of  your 
forefathers  in  a  pitiless  grip,  which  seeks  to 
destroy  1.000  years  of  Polish  heritage  and  to 
replace  it  with  a  soulless  Ideology.  The 
chains  of  imperial  Russian  communism  have 
been  dropped  over  more  than  a  score  of  once 
free  and  independent  nations.  And  the  ap- 
petite of  conquest  has  not  been  satisfied. 
The  Russians  boast  they  are  going  to  make 
the  entire  world  their  empire.  Every  still 
free  nation  is  marked,  but  for  conquest.  No 
nation,  no  people,  are  exempt  from  the  mas- 
ter plan  the  Muscovites  are  now  attempting 
to  impose  upon  the  world. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  on  this  occasion  that 
we  should  turn  our  thoughts  to  captive 
Poland.  By  so  doing  we  can  catch  a  glimpse 
of  what  the  Russians  have  in  store  for  us  and 
thereby  we  shall  find  the  course  of  action 
our  Nation  must  pursue  in  the  immediate 
years  ahead.  For  those  who  may  doubt  the 
true  Russian  Intentions  toward  the  United 
States,  let  me  quote  no  less  an  authority  on 
this  subject  than  Tzar  Khrushchev.  Last 
September  Khrushchev  visited  the  United 
States  on  the  Invitation  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration in  Washington.  Within  1  week 
after  departing  our  shores  he  visited  Com- 
munist China  to  take  part  in  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Communist  seizure  of  power 
in  that  country.  Arriving  at  the  airport  in 
Pelplng,  he  made  this  public  statement :  "We 
Communists  believe  In  Just  wars,  that  is, 
wars  of  liberation  through  which  we  liberate 
people  from  capitalism."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  meaning  of  this  declaration. 
It  means  the  Russians  offer  us  peaceful  sur- 
render or  a  hot  war.  They  allow  for  no  other 
alternative  in  their  global  plans.  It  would 
appear  that  Khrushchev's  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  the  reception  given  him  by  those 
who  should  know  better  only  made  him 
bolder  in  his  claims. 
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The  Congress  or  the  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  deluded  by  the 
Russian  call  for  peaceful  coexistence.  Only 
a  few  week.s  before  President  Elsenhower  an- 
nounced his  Invitation  to  Khrushchev  to 
visit  our  country.  Congress  enacted  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  rt^solutlon.  This  Is  now 
Public  Law  86  90  As  you  know,  this  law 
designates  the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week,  a  time  for  the  American  peo- 
ple t  reca;;  the  sad  plight  of  the  people  In 
these  Riissian  occupied  nations  and  to  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  the  support  of  their 
Just  aspirations  for  liberty  and  Indefsend- 
en'-e  This  law  made  the  dictator  Khru- 
shchev furious — almost  as  frightened  as  he 
was  over  the  U-2  Incident.  Vice  President 
Nixon  was  In  Moscow  as  the  guest  of  Khru- 
shchev one  day  after  Congress  passed  the 
law  Khrushchev  asked  him:  "How  cotild 
you  do  this  to  us."  Apparently  he  expected 
much  better  treatment  from  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  have  wondered  many  times  since 
whether  the  Invitation  to  Khrushchev  to 
visit  our  country  was  recommended  by  Vice 
President  Nixon  as  a  means  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  he  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  Rus- 
sians when  they  became  angry.  The  Vice 
President  has  never  disclaimed  his  connec- 
tion with  this  political  blunder  of  the  cen- 
tury so  I  continue  to  wonder  how  lmp>ortant 
a  part  he  played  In  this  farce  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Neither  Khrushchev's  blustering  nor  hla 
official  visit  to  our  country  can  remove  or 
weaken  the  determination  by  Congress  to 
keep  alive  the  hopes  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence In  Poland  and  the  other  captive 
countries  That  law  remains  on  the  books 
until  all  the  countries  behind  the  Russian 
Iron  Curtain  are  free. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  Introduce  this  reso- 
lution In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
worked  to  the  limit  of  my  abilities  to  cause 
Its  enactment.  I  remain  dedicated  to  Ita 
high  purposes. 

The  language  and  spirit  of  that  law  points 
the  way  for  a  new  foreign  policy  under  a  new 
administration  In  Washington  next  January. 
I  say  this  for  two  basic  reasons.  The  first  Is 
that  the  law  makes  a  finding  that  the  desire 
for  liberty  and  Independence  by  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations  constitutes  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  war  and  one  of  the  best  hopes 
for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  So  long  as  our 
allies  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  captive 
non-Russian  people,  remain  united  with  tos 
In  the  spirit  of  human  freedom,  the  Russian 
Imperialists  will  not  dare  to  launch  a  hot 
war  If  they  do,  the  Poles  and  other  captive 
peoples  will  seize  upon  this  opportunity  to 
fall  upon  their  Russian  tormentors  and  de- 
stroy them  Thiis.  the  Russians  are  certain 
to  end  up  In  total  destruction  of  their  em- 
pire. The  only  salvation  for  the  Russians 
la  for  them  to  give  up  their  empire  of  fear 
and  to  retreat  behind  their  ethnographical 
frontiers — as  did  the  Golden  Hordes  of  the 
Mongols  many  centuries  ago. 

My  second  reason  Is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  become  fed  up  with  the  threats, 
boasts,  and  insults  of  the  Russian  tyrants' 
They  are  demanding  a  realistic  policy  toward 
the  Russians  to  get  out  of  all  the  captive 
promise  of  peace  with  Justice.  We  can  no 
longer  stand  by  while  the  captive  people  call 
out  for  their  emancipation.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  we  must  exert  a  relentless  po- 
litical, economic,  and  diplomatic  pressure  on 
the  Russians  to  get  out  of  all  the  captive 
nations  or  face  the  wrath  of  a  thoroughly 
arou.sed  free  world.  We  have  the  military 
strength  to  back  up  such  a  policy  and  we 
had   better   act   before  it   Is   too   late. 

On'y  last  week  the  world  was  reminded  of 
the  endless  struggles  of  the  Polish  Nation  to 
regain  its  freedom.  Riots  broke  out  there 
again  over  the  denial  of  religious  freedom  to 
those  devout  people.  Not  one  word  of  pro- 
test against  the  Russian-Inspired  action  to 
destroy    the   historic  faith  of  the  Poles   was 


made  by  official  Washington.  This  Is  but 
another  example  of  Inert  government,  of 
government  by  absentee  leaders,  of  govern- 
ment that  must  be  changed  If  we  as  a  na- 
tion are  to  measure  up  to  the  challenge 
which  faces  us. 

The  Brooklyn  Polish -American  home  has 
been  a  beacon  light  these  past  25  years  for  a 
people  who  know  the  meaning  of  faith  in  the 
future.  I  urge  you  to  share  this  light  with 
all  your  fellow  Americans,  to  lead  the  way  In 
calling  out  for  Justice  for  the  long  suffering 
people  of  Poland.  In  so  doing  you  will  be 
acting  In  the  finest  American  traditions  be- 
cause we  are  a  people  dedicated  to  Justice  for 
all  nations  and  all  people. 


Legislative    Record   of    86th   Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RJSrPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  2,  1960 

Mr  LESINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  when 
the  86th  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  this 
fall,  it  will  have,  I  am  sure,  written  an 
impressive  legislative  record  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  Nation  and  its  citizens. 
As  we  recess  at  this  time.  I  believe  it 
would  be  well  to  review  some  of  our  ac- 
tions thus  far  and  to  look  at  the  work 
remaining  to  be  done  After  the  elec- 
tions this  fall,  I  am  confident  that  we 
who  will  be  reelected  to  the  87th  Con- 
gress can  look  forward  to  receiving  co- 
operation from  a  friendly  administra- 
tion in  the  enactment  of  progressive  and 
enlightened  legislation  to  secure  and  en- 
hance America's  future. 

I  have  been  pleased  and  gratified  by 
a  number  of  actions  which  have  been 
taken  in  fields  in  which  I  have  been  espe- 
cially interested. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  both 
Houses   of   Congress   produce   programs 
to   extend   Federal   aid   for  school  con- 
struction purposes.     Having  made  close 
and  careful  study  of  the  classroom  short- 
age problem  in  my  own  district.  I  real- 
ized that  Federal  aid  was  necessary  to 
help    not    only    my    area    but    also    the 
other  States  and   local  school  districts. 
As  you  know.  I  have  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  bills  on  the  subject,  and  one  of 
my  suggestions  on  a  loan  program  was 
adopted  in  part  by  the  administration. 
I  have  maintained  that  one  of  the  great- 
est investments  we  can  make  today  to 
insure  continuation  of  our  way  of  life 
is  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  who 
will  grow  up  to  be  the  future  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation.    If  we  are  to  triumph 
over  the  ideologies  that  seek  to  destroy 
our  way  of  life  and  form  of  government, 
we  must  see  that  these  future  citizens 
are  trained  and  ready  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future.    To  do  this,  we  must 
start  by  providing  facilities  within  which 
to  educate  them.    I  look  forward  to  com- 
pleting action  on  this  legislation  when 
Congress    reconvenes    this    fall    and    to 
formulating  new  programs  to  meet  new 
needs  in  the  education  of  our  children. 
Another  area  in   which   I  have   been 
seeking  legislative  action  is  on  the  prob- 
lems  which   confront   the   economically 
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distressed  areas  throughout  the  Nation. 
Automation,  changes  in  the  consumer 
market,  an  ever-increasing  population 
rate  are  all  making  their  impact  on  the 
labor  market  and  causing  pockets  of  un- 
employment and  depression  in  our  coun- 
try. Such  conditions  are  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  entire  country.  Coming 
from  one  such  area,  which  suffers  one  of 
the  highest  rates  of  unemployment.  I 
have  introduced  and  sought  action  on  a 
program  to  extend  Federal  assistance  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  these  areas  and  to 
provide  jobs  for  the  jobless.  It  was 
heartening  to  see  the  Congress  pass  this 
vitally  important  legislation,  but  it  was 
extremely  disappointing  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent veto  the  measure.  I  hope.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  when  we  return  this  mat- 
ter will  be  again  brought  up  and  favor- 
able action  secured  on  a  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  depressed  areas. 

With  approval  of  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill.  I  saw  the  realization  of  a  project 
on  which  I  have  been  working  for  several 
years — the  improvement  of  the  Trenton 
Channel  In  the  Detroit  River  This  is 
one  aspect  of  my  program  to  enhance 
the  economic  welfare  of  my  own  area, 
which,  of  course,  will  ultimately  benefit 
the  State  of  Michigan  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  I  was  pleased  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  in  obtaining 
approval  and  funds  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  project  this  year.  And  I  look 
forward  to  securing  similar  approval  in 
the  succeeding  Congress  on  projects 
which  I  have  in  varying  stages  of  com- 
pletion and  others  which  I  will  initiate  to 
improve  the  economic  climate  in  my 
area,  by  making  available  the  deepwater 
channel  and  port  facilities  that  industry 
is  always  seeking  for  their  expansion 
programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service.  I  have  been  ac- 
tively working  on  the  problems  of  the 
postal  and  civil  service  employees.  We 
have  been  successful  in  having  granted 
to  these  worthy  citizens  a  much  needed 
cost-of-living  pay  increase  which  puts 
their  salaries  more  in  line  with  those  in 
private  industry.  The  committee  has  re- 
ported for  favorable  action  a  number  of 
other  measures  important  to  the  welfare 
and  well-being  of  our  civil  servants. 
Among  them  are  three  of  my  bills,  one 
to  provide  a  health  and  hospitalization 
benefits  program  for  retired  civil  service 
employees,  another  to  protect  postal  em- 
ployees from  sudden  and  unjustified 
salary  cuts,  and  another  to  establish  a 
more  equitable  salary  schedule  for  em- 
ployees promoted  from  one  grade  to  an- 
other to  provide  for  an  incentive  for  the 
promotion  of  the  better  qualified  people. 
I  shall  actively  seek  final  approval  of 
these  measures  when  we  reconvene  in 
August. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  support  and  see 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  this  year 
to  insure  that  every  citizen  in  the  United 
States  will  be  allowed  to  exercise  his 
constitutionally  guaranteed  right  to  vote 
for  the  people  he  wishes  to  have  repre- 
sent him  in  public  office. 

I  had  hoped  for  favorable  action  on 
my  proposals  to  revise  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  structure  so  as  to  give  the  in- 
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dividual  taxpayer  and  small  businessman 
relief  and  to  eliminate  excise  taxes  which 
had  been  imposed  during  emergency 
periods.  You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  my  bills  were  drafted  to  provide  this 
tax  relief  without  any  loss  of  revenue 
which  the  Federal  Government  needs  to 
provide  the  services  that  our  citizens 
need  and  demand.  By  closing  some  of 
the  loopholes  and  special  concessions  in 
the  tax  laws,  this  purpose  can  be  ac- 
complished. However,  in  the  absence  of 
such  revision  and  realizing  that  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovernment  must  have  revenue  to 
continue  functioning,  I  reluctantly 
joined  in  the  passage  of  another  year's 
extension  of  the  excise  tax  laws.  I 
strongly  feel  that  serious  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  tax  situation  and 
I  shall  continue  my  efforts  to  have  action 
taken. 

All  of  us  are  very  much  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  our  older  citizens  who  must 
live  on  fixed  incomes  while  the  cost  of 
living  spirals  ever  upward.  The  psissage 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a  bill 
to  provide  for  increased  benefits  under 
the  existing  social  security  programs  and 
to  authorize  a  new  program  to  help  the 
retired  folks  meet  the  high  costs  of 
hospitalization  and  medical  care  is.  I 
believe,  a  clear  indication  that  we  are 
aware  of  and  responsive  to  their  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  months  ahead,  not  only  on  the 
subjects  which  I  have  mentioned  here 
briefly  but  on  numerous  measures  for 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  our  citi- 
zens, When  the  final  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  comes  to  a  close  this  fall,  our 
record,  individually  and  collectively.  wiU 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people  that 
we  have  acted  wisely,  judiciously,  and 
in  their,  and  the  Nation's,  best  interests. 


A   Reminder   by   Francis    Walter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  H.  SCHERER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  2,  1960 

Mr  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Francis 
Walter,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  delivered  an 
outstanding  and  memorable  address  at 
the  Wyoming  Monument  commemora- 
tive exercises.  Wyoming,  Pa.,  which 
should  be  read  by  every  American  in 
these  days  of  Communist  aggression. 
Mr.  Speaker,  his  timely  warning  to  all 
of  us  follows: 

Come  with  me  as  we  walk  back  through  the 
corridors  of  time  a  century  and  a  half  and 
more.  We  find  ourselves  right  here  In  this 
beautiful  valley  which  Is  the  favorite  gather- 
ing place  of  Indian  tribes  who  come  from 
miles  around.  Here  we  see  the  Six  Nations  of 
the  Iroquois  In  their  tribal  conferences,  and 
here  we  see  an  area  which  the  white  man 
covets.  TTien  we  see  the  Indians,  over  the 
strong  opposition  of  King  Hedrlck,  greatest 
of  the  Mohawk  chiefs,  deeding  this  very 
land  to  the  white  man. 

As  we  linger  In  this  valley,  the  shot  heard 
around  the  world  pierces  the  quiet  of  this 


very  air.  The  Revolutionary  War  begins 
Practically  all  of  the  able-bodied  men  leave 
here  to  serve  In  Washington's  army  to  fight 
for  freedom  from  British  rule.  The  attrac- 
tion of  this  valley  does  not  go  unheeded  for 
now  we  are  In  June  of  1T78.  and  we  witness 
a  combined  force  of  Indians,  British  troops 
and  Tories  under  General  Butler,  who  have 
set  out  from  the  village  of  Queen  Esther. 
then  the  Iroquois  monarch  in  New  York 
They  have  traveled  by  canoe  down  the 
Susquehanna.  By  July  1  they  have  cap- 
tured the  northern  half  of  the  valley  and 
have  reached  Mount  Lookout,  leaving  behind 
them  a  trail  of  blood  and  death.  Their 
progress  through  the  valley  Is  marked  by 
methodical  massacre  of  everyone  who  falls 
Into  their  hands — men.  women,  and  children. 
We  now  behold  them  as  they  stand  astride 
Mount  Lookout,  where  they  map  their  plans 
to  pillage  and  sack  the  remaining  villages. 

In  the  valley,  besides  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, there  are  only  old  men.  boys  too  young 
to  serve  In  Washington's  army,  and  men  of 
military  age  too  sick  to  serve.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Cols.  Zebulon  Butler  and 
Nathan  Denlson.  they  organize  a  force  some 
300  strong.  Though  outnumbered  3  to 
1.  they  march  out  of  Forty  Fort  on  the 
morning  of  July  3.  1778.  to  meet  an  enemy 
they  know  they  have  no  chance  of  defeating. 

The  British  troops  wait  in  their  concealed 
positions  untU  the  Americans  are  within 
300  feet— and  then  open  fire.  The  Indians 
attack  and  fold  the  left  flank  of  the  Amer- 
ican force.  The  battle  Itself  lasts  scarcely 
30  minutes.  The  American  ranks  are  dec- 
imated. The  survivors  surrender  or  try  to 
flee 

The  end  of  the  battle,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  the  bloodletting  is  to  end.  In- 
stead. It  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Wyom- 
ing massacre  which  lasts  until  at  least  the 
following  morning.  On  the  battlefield  and 
around  the  Indian  campflres  that  night,  we 
see  Americans  who  had  surrendered  hon- 
orably on  the  field  of  battle  and  other  In- 
habitants of  the  valley  who  had  been  cap- 
tured, being  put  to  death  by  savage  torture. 
Some  have  their  bodies  pierced  by  spears. 
Others  are  burned  at  the  stake 

We  grimace  as  we  look  toward  Bloody 
Rock  and  see  over  a  dozen  Americans  exe- 
cuted by  Queen  Esther  herself.     We  shudder 

as    the    Indians    hold    them — one    by    one 

singing  the  Indian  death  chant,  while  Queen 
Esther  crushes  their  skulls  with  a  huge 
maul. 

Slowly  you  and  I  plod  back  again  to  the 
20th  century,  and  we  find  ourselves  today 
with  certain  questions  which  we  mxist  ask. 
Why  did  this  feeble  band  not  flee  as  soon  as 
word  of  the  advancing  enemy  forces  reached 
them?  Did  they  not  realize  the  futility  of 
engaging  In  mortal  combat  an  enemy  that 
outnumbered  them;  that  was  fresh  from 
victory  after  victory;  that  was  Infinitely  bet- 
ter  equipped   and   trained? 

My  friends,  the  answer  to  these  questions 
rings  through  the  ages  until  today.  It  is 
this — that  there  are  certain  causes  Tor  which 
men  are  willing  to  give  their  lives. 

■Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death"— "I 
regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my 
country."    Where  are  these  voices  today? 

Instead,  we  hear:  "I  would  rather  crawl  on 
my  knees  to  Moscow,  than  die  under  an  atom 
bomb'  Or— "It  would  be  better  to  live  un- 
der communism  than  to  risk  death  and  de- 
struction In  a  thermonuclear  war." 

If  we  could  bring  to  this  scene  today,  here 
on  July  4.  1960.  those  brave  men  and  boys 
who  were  massacred  here  182  years  ago.  I  £.m 
confident  they  would  utter  these  words :  "We 
would  rather  that  our  bodies  be  blown  to  bits 
by  all  the  destructive  physical  force  of  the 
International  Communist  empire,  than  to 
succumb  to  communism  which  destroys  the 
soul  and  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body" 

Was  the  Battle  of  Wyoming— and  the 
Wyoming     Massacre — a     needless     waste    of 
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American  lives?  An  1837  petition  to  the 
Congress  from  the  people  of  this  valley  made 
the  following  statement: 

"The  blood  and  tears  shed  at  Wvomlne 
were  not  shed  In  vain.  Perhaps  few  inci- 
dents during  the  war  provoked  stronger 
sensations  of  horror  and  pity,  throughout 
Europe,  than  the  Wyoming  Massacre  Per- 
haps few  circumstances  had  so  powerful  a 
tendency  to  discredit,  In  public  estimation 
the  arms  and  efforts  of  the  enemy  or  had  a 
stronger  Influence  In  arousing  the  people  of 
the  whole  civilized  world  In  behalf  of  the 
American  cause." 

Yes,  hundreds  of  people  died  In  this  valley 
on  July  3.  1778.  But  they  did  not  die  In 
vain.  Their  blood,  their  sacrifice,  not  only 
strengthened  the  resolve  of  the  American 
armies,  but  were  vital  factors  in  rallying 
world  support  to  the  cause  of  the  Colonies 
In  this  sense.  It  was  a  defeat  for  the  enemy 
In  death,  the  people  of  this  valley  achieved 
a  victory. 

A  little  over  3  years  ago.  the  people  of 
Hungary  rose  up  against  their  Communist  op- 
pressors In  what  was  deemed  a  completely 
hopeless  cause.  To  the  amazement  of  the 
world,  they  utterly  defeated  the  Red  occupa- 
tion armies  and  won  a  complete  Initial  vic- 
tory. Then  the  Soviet  Union  threw  In  new 
massive  forces.  The  Hungarians  begged  the 
free  world.  In  God's  name,  to  help  them. 
But  the  most  powerful  free  nations  on  earth 
responded  with  nothing  but  pious  words  and 
phrases,  and,  since  that  time,  have  welcomed 
the  "Butcher  of  Budapest"  everywhere  within 
their  borders.  And  so  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary were  slaughtered  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands. Many  thousands  more  were  shipped 
off  to  slave  labor  camps  In  Siberia — and  Hun- 
gary today  still  lives  under  Communist 
tyranny. 

Did  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  die 
In  vain?  Like  the  Wyonalng  Valley  Army, 
will  they  win  a  victory  In  defeat?  To  para- 
phrase the  petition  of  the  people  of  this 
valley  to  Congress  In  1837,  few  Incidents 
"provoked  stronger  sensations  of  horror  and 
pity"  than  the  Hungarian  massacre  and  few 
circumstances  "had  so  powerful  a  tendency 
to  discredit  •  •  •  the  arms  and  efforts  of 
the  enemy  or  had  a  stronger  Influence  In 
rousing  the  people  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  "  In  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  and  the 
whole  antl-Communlst  cause. 

May  I  again  ask:  Did  the  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters  die  In  vain?  The  answer  to 
that  question  will  not  be  known  until  his- 
tory records  the  last  battle  In  the  struggle 
between  communism  and  the  forces  of  free- 
dom. In  the  ascendancy  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy.  It  Is  reliably  estimated  that  at 
least  40  million  human  souls  have  been  mur- 
dered. In  Red  China  alone,  the  most  con- 
servative estimates  are  that  20  million  hu- 
man souls  have  been  crushed  by  this  hu- 
man meat  grinder.  It  Is  almost  Impossible 
for  us.  as  we  stand  In  this  peaceful  valley, 
to  comprehend  Just  what  these  statistics 
Impart.  All  the  wars  In  history  have  not 
taken  anything  like  this  number  of  human 
lives.  Let  me  give  you  at  least  a  faint  Idea 
of  what  these  statistics  mean. 

Let  us  suppose  that  when  this  ceremony 
Is  ended  we  were  to  embark  on  a  toxir  that 
took  us  to  every  corner  of  our  native  State, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
that,  after  we  had  covered  every  Inch  of  Its 
territory  from  north  to  south  and  east  to 
west,  we  went  Into  the  neighboring  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  did  the  same  thing  there; 
then  we  traveled  south  to  Delaware;  west 
again  through  every  mile  of  the  State  of 
Maryland:  then  Into  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, our  Nation's  Capital;  and  finally  all 
through  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Let  us  suppose  that  on  this  tour  we  saw 
not  a  living  soul,  but  that  evenrwhere  we 
went  In  each  one  of  these  six  formerly  pop- 
ulous States  we  saw  nothing  but  corpses — 
thousands,  hundreds  of  thotisands.  mlUiosis 
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of  t.nem  We  would  then  have  some  idea 
of  what,  accurdlng  to  the  most  conservative 
estin^rt-es  -he  C  rnmunists  have  done  to  the 
pe'^ple  of  Chmii  dl'  :ie 

West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio  would 
be  Added  to  the  list  if  I  were  to  use  the  higher 
estln-.ates  of  the  human  slaughter  comm.itted 
by  the  Chinese  Reds.  It  would  be  beyond  our 
ability  to  imagine,  even  In  a  gruesome  night- 
mare, each  one  of  these  millions  of  deaths 
taking  place  one  by  one — many  of  them  as  a 
result  of  fiendish  torture. 

This  Is  an  appalling  picture,  a  picture 
painted  by  a  monstrously  Inhuman  regime — 
a  regime  which  some  people  In  this  country 
and  some  of  our  allies  say  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  and  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations  as  a  peace-loving  nation. 

Today,  we  hope  that,  with  God's  grace, 
nothing  like  what  has  happened  in  Russia, 
Hungary,  In  China,  Tibet,  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope will  ever  take  place  In  this  country. 
But  we  must  not  think  that  It  cannot  pos- 
sibly take  place  here.  Our  enemy  is  rapidly 
extending  his  power  throughout  the  world. 
His  agents  are  growing  in  strength  In  every 
nation  that  has  so  far  been  spared  Red 
bloodletting.  To  date,  we  have  failed  to 
stop  him.  Today,  he  is  not  only  entrenched 
90  miles  from  our  shores,  but  has  thousands 
of  agents  within  our  borders.  They  are  in 
our  schools,  our  PTA's,  our  churches,  civic 
groups,  our  entertainment  media — In  every 
phase  of  our  national  life — and  are  growing 
In  strength.  This  I  know  from  Incontro- 
vertible evidence  and  testimony  presented 
before  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities. The  enemy  Is  working  day  and  night 
to  destroy  otir  freedoms  and  our  Qovern- 
ment.  Jtist  as  surely  and  with  as  deadly  a 
purpose  as  that  of  the  British.  Indians,  and 
Tories   In   the  Revolution. 

What  can  we  do  now  to  assure  that  It 
wUI  not  happen  here? 

My  friends,  the  hour  Is  late.  We  must  be- 
gin today  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
see  that  the  enemy  forces  entrenched  In  our 
society  are  eliminated,  beginning  on  the 
local  community  level  and  going  on  up 
through  the  highest  levels  of  our  political, 
economic,   and  social  structure. 

We  must  Insist  that  our  Government  do 
everything  In  Its  power  to  destroy  the  inter- 
national forces  of  communism  which 
threaten  not  only  our  lives  and  our  freedom, 
but  every  advance  wrought  by  thousands  of 
years  of  human  civilization  In  every  part 
of  the  globe. 

Today  we  know  the  enemy  Is  at  hand  He 
himself  has  told  us  so  over  and  over  again. 
And  he  has  told  us,  too.  Just  what  he  in- 
tends to  do  with  us.  'We  will  bury  you," 
he  says. 

Today,  unlike  our  Wyoming  Valley  fore- 
bears, we  have  all  the  tools,  the  weapons, 
the  strength,  needed  to  defeat  our  foe.  But 
we  have  refused — and  are  still  refusing — to 
make  full  use  of  them.  We  lack  the  wlU. 
We  seem  to  lack  the  devotion  to  freedom 
that  all  men  must  have  If  they  are  to  remain 
free. 

The  Great  Wall  of  China  was  designed  and 

built  centuries  ago  to  be  Impregnable.  Its 
massive  strength  was  tested  time  and  time 
again  by  direct  physical  assault.  But  three 
times  within  a  single  generation  enemy  forces 
pierced  this  barrier,  not  by  reason  of  physi- 
cal strength,  but  by  bribing  the  guards.  In 
this  hour  we  know  that  the  military  might 
of  the  free  world  Is  such  that  we  c-'m  destroy 
In  a  matter  of  hours  any  aggregation  which 
might  unleash  physical  attack  upon  us.  Like 
the  walls  of  ancient  China,  our  armed  might 
appears  to  keep  us  Invulnerable.  How  about 
the  guards?  At  this  very  moment,  while 
1  am  speaking  to  you,  hundreds  of  Commu- 
nists and  other  subversives  who  at  one  time 
were  denied  security  clearances  to  serve  on 
merchant  vessels  have  now  gained  Coast 
Guard  dociimentation  to  serve  on  the  mer- 
chant vessels   which    are   vital   conduits   for 


our  defense — all  because  of  strained  con- 
etructlons  by  the  courts  which  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  conspiratorial  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist operation. 

While  I  am  speaking  to  you  at  this  very 
hour,  there  are  over  100  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  who  were  dismissed  as 
security  risks,  but  who  have  since  gained 
reemployment  in  the  Government,  because 
of  still  other  decisions  by  the  courts  which 
have  all  but  destroyed  our  loyalty  security 
program. 

While  I  am  speaking  to  you  now,  the  tle- 
llnes  and  lease-lines  carrying  sectirlty  In- 
formation out  of  the  Pentagon  Itself,  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Cable,  are  serviced  by 
the  American  Communications  Association, 
which  is  controlled,  lock,  stock  and  barrel, 
by  the  Communist  Party. 

While  I  am  speaking  to  you  now,  traitor- 
ous American  citizens  who  are  international 
Communist  agents,  are  coming  and  going 
around  the  world  with  US.  passports  issued 
to  them  because  of  the  breakdown  In  our 
passport  control  system. 

Yes,  my  friends,  our  freedom  Is  at  this 
Instant  Imperiled,  not  by  lack  of  military 
might,  but  by  lack  of  the  spirit,  vision  and 
courage  which  prompted  our  Wyoming  Valley 
forebears  to  challenge  with  their  all,  that 
force  which  threatened  them. 

These  are  things  we  must  think  about 
today  as  we  remember  and  honor  the  spirit 
and  the  deeds  of  the  early  settlers  of  this 
valley  and  the  way  many  of  them  died.  They 
have  given  you  and  me.  each  one  of  us,  the 
most  precious  thing  of  life — freedom  and 
honor. 

We  leave  this  brief  ceremony  then  with 
this  question  which  each  must  answer  to 
himself:  WUI  I  be  true  to  the  memory  or 
our  Wyoming  Valley  forebears  who  gave  their 
all  for  the  cause  of  freedom? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

f     :  --.  -X  \  s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  2,  1960 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  letter  which 
I  have  written  to  the  Honorable  Edith 
NoURSE  Rogers  regarding  her  erroneous 
remarks  which  appear  in  the  Congres- 
siON.AL  Record  of  July  2,  1960,  on  page 
15822.  I  trust  this  letter  wUl  serve  to 
correct  the  misinformation  whi^h  is 
being  disseminated.    The  letter  follows: 

House  or  Representatives.  U.S., 

COMMITTEK    ON     VETERANS'    AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  EnrrH  Nourse  Rogers, 
House  of  RepTesentaUx>ea, 
Washington,  D.C . 

Dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  I  am  writing  regarding 
the  erroneous  statements  which  you  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Hotise  on  July  2.  1960,  which 
appear  on  page  15822  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  was  not  In  error  when  I  stated  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Insurance  voted  unani- 
mously against  favorable  consideration  of 
bills  to  reopen  the  natlontil  service  life  Insur- 
ance program.  The  Subcommittee  on  Insur- 
ance considered  this  matter  on  two  occasions. 
On  March  30,  1960,  with  4  out  of  5  members 
present  It  considered  all  of  the  insiirance 
bills  before  It,  reported  four  bills  and  passed 
over  the  remainder,  including  the  national 
service  life   Instu-ance  bills,   without  action. 


On  April  27,  1960.  the  subcommittee  met  with 
all  members  present  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  reconsidering  the  bills  to  provide  for  re- 
opening the  national  service  life  Insurance 
program.  At  that  time  the  subcommittee 
voted  unanimously  to  defer  action  on  the  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  bills.  The  sub- 
committee made  no  plans  for  subsequent  re- 
consideration at  that  meeting.  There  have 
been  no  subsequent  meetings  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Insurance  and  there  has  been 
no  discussion  by  the  subcommittee  regarding 
reconsideration  of  these  bills. 

You  state  that  the  subcommittee  never 
turned  down  these  proposals.  This  Is  con- 
trary to  the  facts.  The  subcommittee  had 
these  proposals  before  It  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions and  passed  over  or  deferred  action. 
In  your  remarks  you  expressed  the  hope  that 
I  would  ask  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  grant 
a  rule  for  the  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. You  are  advised  that  I  took  such  action 
Immediately  following  my  attempt  to  secure 
a  vote  on  this  legislation. 

Both  you  and  the  minority  clerk  received 
notices  of  all  committee  and  subcommittee 
meetings.  Minutes  of  the  committee  reflect 
that  you  did  not  attend  either  of  the  subcom- 
mittee meetings  where  the  action  described 
above  occurred.  Since  you  did  not  attend 
the  meetings  and  did  not  consult  the  minutes 
of  the  committee,  it  seems  to  me  you  should 
have  at  least  shown  me  the  courtesy  of 
checking  these  points  with  me  before  making 
these  Incorrect  statements  for  publication 
in  the  Record. 

I  expect  to  place  this  letter  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  correct  your  erroneous 
Inference. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Olin  E.  Teagtte, 

Chairman. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    WILLI.AM  G.  BRAY 

nr    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently conducted  an  opinion  poll  among 
my  constituents  of  the  Seventh  District 
of  Indiana,  I  believe  the  tabulation  of 
the  responses  will  be  of  interest  and  sig- 
nificance to  my  colleagues. 

Continued  stiff  opposition  to  commu- 
nism is  supported  by  Seventh  District 
no  inclination  to  back  down  to  the  Rus- 
sia and  the  attempts  of  some  Americans 
to  belittle  our  own  strength,  voters  show 
no  inclination  to  back  dowTi  to  the  Rus- 
sians. Many  say  such  a  retreat  would 
lead  to  our  eventual  collapse. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  if  the 
United  States  should  retreat  from  its 
position  in  West  Berlin,  where  the  free 
world  forces  show  the  day-to-day  living 
contrasts  with  life  under  communism 
in  East  Berlin.  Despite  Khrushchev's 
ultimatums,  95  percent  of  those  respond- 
ing said  the  United  States  should  not 
abandon  West  Berlin.  Less  than  2  per- 
cent said  we  should  withdraw  and  3  per- 
cent declined  to  give  an  opinion. 

On  the  subject  of  recognizing  the 
Communist  government  of  China,  only 
8  percent  advised  such  recognition  and 
an  overwhelming  85  percent  said  we 
should  not;  7  percent  were  undecided. 
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Opinion  is  sharply  divided  on  the 
adequacy  of  our  defense  spending — 42 
percent  believe  the  United  States  should 
spend  more  money  for  national  defense; 
43  percent  said  no  more  should  be  spent 
and  15  percent  ventured  no  opinion. 

About  three-fourths  of  tho.se  respond- 
ing favor  reduced  funds  for  foreign  aid 
projects.  Of  the  19  percent  who  do  not 
favor  a  cut.  many  commented  that  our 
aid  programs  should  be  better  directed 
and  administered. 

Di-ssatisfaction  with  the  Cuban  tegime 
of  Fidel  Castro  has  grown  daily.  This 
was  evidenced  in  answers  to  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  pledge  to  buy  about  one- 
third  of  our  sugar  requirements  from 
Cuba  at  prices  above  the  world  level. 
The  percent  of  people  favoring  our  with- 
drawal from  such  agreements  has  grown 
steadily  to  an  average  of  88  percent;  7 
percent  believe  we  should  continue  to  try 
to  work  with  the  Cubans  through  such 
agreements,  and  5  percent  had  no 
opinion. 

There  is  increasing  awareness  of  the 
problems  created  for  domestic  industry 
by  the  imports  from  countries  where 
labor  rates  are  much  lower  than  those 
in  the  United  States:  73  percent  of  those 
replying  favor  import  controls  to  protect 
local  industries  from  foreign  competi- 
tion; 18  percent  are  opposed  to  such 
quotas;  and  9  percent  did  not  respond. 
As  a  further  indication  of  public  senti- 
ment in  the  defense  and  foreign  affairs 
field,  I  asked  if  we  should  retain  the 
Connally  amendment  which  allows  this 
country  to  reject  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court.  This  issue  is  apparently 
not  well  understood  by  a  large  segment 
of  the  general  public,  for  26  percent  said 
they  had  no  opinion  on  this  question;  61 
percent  favor  retention  of  the  Connally 
amendment;  13  percent  favor  its  repeal. 
Seventh  District  voters  have  strongly 
endorsed  a  proposal  I  put  forth  concern- 
ing the  possibility  of  supporting  schools 
by  returning  to  each  State  a  part  of  the 
Federal  cigarette  tax  collected  in  that 
State — 85  percent  of  those  responding 
to  a  question  about  this  said  they  favor 
such  a  program ;  8  percent  are  opposea, 
and  7  percent  have  no  opinion. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  clear-cut 
responses  on  the  questions  affecting  cer- 
tain aspects  of  our  domestic  policies,  and 
quite  frankly  the  response  surprised  me. 
For  years  there  have  been  insistent 
claims  that  our  school  systems  required 
more  financial  support  than  could  be 
maintained  by  local  real  estate  taxes. 
Yet  there  has  been  strong  opposition  to 
Federal  support  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  lead  to  control  and  regimentation 
of  our  .schools.  This  alternative,  which 
would  merely  refund  the  money  to  the 
States  and  require  that  it  be  spent  for 
education,  guarantees  that  local  school 
authorities  would  remain  free  and  au- 
tonomous. In  addition,  questions  as  to 
whether  such  money  should  go  for  class- 
room construction  only  or  should  be  used 
for  teachers'  salaries,  whether  it  should 
be  restricted  to  public  schools  or  shared 
with  parochial  and  private  schools,  could 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  States. 
The  Federal  Government  would  only  in- 
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sist  that  it  be  spent  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  State  according  to  its  pro- 
grams. 

Opinion  was  not  so  decided  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ChDvernment-sponsored  medical 
care  for  social  security  retirees.  This 
referred  to  the  Forand  bill,  which  has 
been  rejected  on  two  occasions,  and  bv 
a  large  margin,  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means:  36  percent  favor 
some  such  program;  57  percent  are  op- 
posed; and  7  percent  indicate  no  opin- 
ion. 

The  much -discussed  soil  bank  was  also 
the  subject  of  a  wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Among  those  who  checked  that 
they  are  engaged  in  farming,  45  percent 
favor  expansion  of  the  soil  bank  to  about 
60  million  acres,  which  experts  say  would 
reduce  production  sufficiently  to  meet 
consumption  and  thus  avoid  the  prob- 
lems of  surplus  production:  45  percent 
of  those  in  farming  oppose  this;  and  10 
percent    express    no    opinion. 

Among  those  not  in  farming.  25  per- 
cent gave  no  comment;  21  percent  favor 


the  expanded  program,  and  54  percent 
are  opposed. 

Deficit  financing  is  frowned  upon  bv  a 
majority  of  Seventh  District  voters"  81 
percent  say  we  should  liniit  national  ex- 
penditures to  balance  the  budget ;  12  per- 
cent say  we  should  not  be  bound  to  stay 
within  income;  and  7  percent  are  with- 
out a  firm  opinion. 

The  question  of  the  loyalty  oath  which 
is  required  of  students  requesting  aid 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  elicited  much  interest.  The  repeal  of 
the  loyalty  oath  requirement  is  favored 
by  17  percent:  76  percent  oppose  its 
repeal. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  letters 
telegrams,  and  phone  calls  I  receive  and 
the  many  personal  visits  I  make  through- 
out the  district.  I  have  found  these  polL« 
of  great  value  in  assessing  voter  senti- 
ment. I  am  encouraged  by  the  wide  and 
favorable  response  to  this  questionnaire 
and  I  am  gratified  by  the  careful  atten- 
tion given  to  the  answers 

The  results  of  the  poll  follow : 


Final  8Hmmary  of  opinion  poll  conducted  by  Congressman  William  G.  Bray, 

Indiana 


rth  District, 


1.  Oovemment-sponsored  medical  care  for  social  security  retirees? 

2.  Llmitinf;  national  expenditures  to  balance  the  budget?. 


3.  Ise  of  imiiort  quotas  to  protect  local  Industries  from  foreign  oompettOcmf' 

4.  Increased  si>ennln(!  for  national  defense? 


5.  r. 8.  recognition  of  Red  China? 

fi.  Reduced  funds  for  foreign  aid? ' 

7.  Returning  to  each  Sute  ^4  of  the  cigarette  tax  ooUeirted  from  Ito  residents" tor  ediimtioMi 

uses  without  Federal  direction? _ 

8.  fJlving  in  to  the  Russians  by  abandoning  West  Berflnf 


».  withdrawing  from  pledge  lo  buy  sugar  from  Cubs  at  abovethe'wVrid  price? 
10.  Repeal  of  loyalty  oath  requirement  of  students  receiving  aid  under  the  Nat 
Rdiication  Aot? 


atlonal  Defense 


11.  Retention  of  the  Connally  amendment  wWtiaUowTs'thV  UnitedStat^'torelect'th^^ 
diction  of  the  World  Court?. 


12.  IncreMlng  the  conservation  reserve— soil  haiiJi-tnin'x^omiooo'&erw 

Those  engaged  In  farming  replied... 

All  others  replied !.I!I!I^^IIIIl"ir 


Peroeot 


Yee 


36 
81 
73 
42 
8 
74 

85 
2 


17 

01 

45 
21 


No 


57 
12 
18 
43 
85 
19 

8 
95 

7 

76 
IS 

46 

64 


No 

opln- 

k>n 


7 

7 

9 

16 

7 
7 

7 
3 
6 

7 

36 

10 

26 


Washington   Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  .ARKS 

OT 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2.  1960 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  my  newsletter  of  July 
2, 1960: 

Washington  Report 
(By   Congressman    Brdci   Alger,    PUth   Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

The  battle  over  adjournment  was  won  by 
the  Democrats.  Instead  of  finishing  all  work 
and  adjourning  "sine  die"  (until  the  new 
Congress),  the  Democrat  leadership  decided 
to  recess  and  to  convene  again  in  August. 
We  could  have  easily  finished  our  work. 
This  leaves  unanswered  the  question,  "Why?" 
The  reason  will  become  evident  later — but 
only  to  those  people  who  concern  themselves 
In  learning  what  Congress  Is  doing. 

I  summarized  my  views  during  considera- 
tion of  the  sugar  bill  in  this  way:  "Mr. 
Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that  action  against 
Cuba  is  long  overdue.  Why  subsidize  your 
enemy?     Why  delay  responBlble  action  as  we 


have  done  up  to  this  pwlnt?  Why  has  the 
House  Democrat  leadership  delayed  so  long 
In  prc^ramlng  this  bill  before  committee  and 
Congress?  As  we  face  a  recess  adjournment 
Instead  of  adjournment  sine  die.  I  am  re- 
minded once  again  of  the  failure  of  Democrat 
leadership  to  provide  leadership  Obviously 
something  must  be  done,  and  done  now,  to 
stop  this  expensive  subsidy  to  Cuba.  Mean- 
while, we  can  let  our  domestic  producers 
provide  the  sugar,  and  also  buy  from  friendly 
allies."  While  the  sugar  bill  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  failure  of  Democrat  leadjirshJp, 
there  are  many  others. 

The  minimum-wage  battle  wasn't  over 
whether  or  not  to  hike  the  amount  and 
Increase  the  number  of  p>eople  covered,  but 
over  how  much  of  an  Increase  would  be 
made  In  each  Instance.  The  radical  and  far- 
reaching  bill  brought  to  the  floor  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  sup- 
ported by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Democrats  was  amended  into  a  moderate 
measure  by  the  bipartisan  effort  of  almost 
all  the  Republicans,  including  me,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  southern  Democrats.  The 
vote  on  the  "moderating"  amendment  was 
close,  211  to  203.  My  own  view  was  stated 
bluntly  and  succinctly  to  the  House:  "Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  constitutional  authority  to 
set  wages.  Therefore,  I  oppose  minimum- 
wage  laws."  That  view  was  supported  by 
only  71  others  In  the  vote  on  final  passage. 
The  count,  341  to  72. 
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All  Federal  employees.  Including  postal 
worfcers.  received  a  substantial  pay  raise 
when  both  Houses  of  Congress  voted  to  over- 
ride President  Elsenhower's  veto  ol  the  some- 
thiRg-for-everybrxiT  e'.ectlon-year  package 
Congress  had  passed  earlier.  Thus,  we 
kicked  another  three-quarters-of-a-bllUon- 
doUar  hole  In  the  administration  budget. 
My  views  on  this  sort  of  fxjlltlcklng  were 
stated  at  the  time  of  the  vote  In  the  House 

'"Mr.  Speaker,  In  overriding  the  President's 
veto  of  this  pay  increase  we  have  capitulated 
to  the  political  pressure  of  lobbyists,  In  this 
case  representing  the  postal  workers'  unions. 
We  are  guilty  of  permitting  legislative  dic- 
tation. If  one  pressure  group  can  do  it. 
80  can  others.  Then  in  the  aggregate  total 
our  representative  government  will  fail.  No 
longer  will  we  have  Judicious  study  of  legis- 
lation, but  roughshod  political  dictation. 
This  course  can  only  result  In  the  disintegra- 
tion of  our  form  of  government  and  otu' 
society  of  free  people. 

"I  condemn  this  pay  raise  as  factually 
wrone:  and  financially  unsound,  though  po- 
litically expedient.  Therefore.  I  voted  to 
uphold  the  veto.  The  President's  statement 
contains  the  facts,  including  his  recommen- 
dation that  the  temporary  2.5  percent  raise 
already  In  effect  be  made  permanent,  and 
indicating  his  willingness  to  go  along  with 
a  further  reasonable  hike  commensurate 
with  Increased  living  costs. 

"Tb%t  this  bin  goes  far  beyond  those  rea- 
sonable norms  Is  manifest.  To  the  extent 
that  it  does,  we  are  simply  rewarding  one 
group — well  organlzedyPederal  employees — 
at  the  expense  of  all  otH*r  taxpayers.  At  this 
time,  as  much  as  ever/we  legislators  need 
to  exercise  self -discipline,  letting  November's 
votes  fall  where  they  may." 

Senator  Barry  Goldwatoi,  of  Arizona,  is 
the  guest  of  my  final  television  program  of 
the  current  series.  Senator  Goldwater,  a 
frequent  vUitor  to  Dallas,  discussed  his  new 
book.  "The  Conscience  of  a  Conservative." 
■with  me,  going  Into  the  true  definitions  of 
the  terms  "conservative,"  "liberal,"  and 
"radical."  This  program  will  be  shown  Sun- 
day morning.   July   10.  over  WFAA-TV. 


Rumanian  Independence  Day 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 
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Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  FEIGHAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. May  15.  1960.  a  lame  rally  was  held 
in  Carpatina  Hall.  Cleveland,  to  com- 
memorate Rumanian  Independence  Day. 
It  wa.s  15  years  ago  last  March  6  that  the 
Ru.s.sian  Communists  destroyed  the  free 
government  of  that  old  and  honored  na- 
tion and  imposed  upon  the  Rumanian 
people  a  form  of  tyranny  which  is  com- 
pletely alien  to  their  rich  culture,  tradi- 
tions, and  love  for  human  freedom.  De- 
spite these  years  of  occupation  and  de- 
spoiling of  their  heritage,  the  people  of 
Rumania  stand  as  stanch  allies  of  the 
West  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  this 
Rumanian  national  independence  ob- 
servance should  be  held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  order  that  the  people  of  Ru- 
mania would  be  reassured  that  the 
American  people  have  not  forgotten 
them,  and  that  we  look  forward  to  a 
restoration  of  their  freedom  and  na- 
tional  independence. 


I  was  privileged  to  address  this  rally 
and  to  reassure  Rumanians  living  in  the 
free  world  and  those  in  the  homeland 
that  we  have  not  and  shall  not  forget 
their  fight  for  freedom.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  insert  my  address  in  the 
Record: 

Rumanian  Indefendenci  Dat 
May  10  is  a  day  of  great  Importance  to 
Rumanian  people  every-where  in  the  world 
because  it  Is  Rumanian  Independence  Day. 
In  these  days  it  has  special  significance  be- 
cause the  p>eople  of  Rumania  have  been 
robbed  of  their  national  independence  by  the 
Russian  imperialists.  It  was  15  years  last 
March  6  that  the  Russians  destroyed  the  free 
government  of  that  old  and  honored  nation 
and  Imposed  upon  the  Rumanian  people  a 
form  of  government  which  is  completely 
alien  to  their  rich  culture,  traditions,  and 
love  for  human  freedom.  In  the  darkness 
of  those  15  years  the  people  of  Rumania 
have  never  lost  faith  in  the  destiny  of  their 
nation.  They  remain  convinced  that  Justice 
will  triumph  throughout  the  world— that  the 
cause  of  freemen  will  prevail  In  the  affairs 
of  nations  and  that  Rumania  will  rise  once 
again  In  all  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  her 
ancient  civilization.  It  is  this  dedication, 
this  unwavering  conviction,  which  holds  the 
people  of  Rumania  in  an  unbreakable  al- 
liance with  the  p)€ople  of  the  United  States 
and  all  other  free  countries. 

The  people  of  Rumania  will  be  prohibited 
from  celebrating  this  memorable  day  by  the 
alien  goverrunent  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  masters  of  the  new  Im- 
perialism In  Moscow.  No  public  observance 
of  this  day  will  be  allowed  because  the  Rus- 
sians are  dedicated  to  destroying  all  hope 
for  a  return  of  national  Independence  and 
because  such  public  manifestations  carry  the 
possibility  of  getting  out  of  hand  so  far  as 
the  occupiers  are  concerned.  However,  the 
Rumanian  people  will  find  ways  to  observe 
this  historic  day.  despite  the  efforts  to  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  so.  What  rests  firmly 
in  the  hearts  of  men  cannot  be  wiped  out  by 
the  order  of  a  dictator. 

Rumanians  in  the  free  world  will  properly 
celebrate  this  day.  I  am  happy  and  proud 
that  in  my  district  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  these  celebrations  is  taking  place  to- 
day. Free  Rumanians  will  carry  high  the 
hopes  of  the  captive  people  of  Rumania. 
They  will,  as  in  the  past,  remind  all  those  who 
love  freedom  that  these  past  15  years  of 
darkness  have  strengthened  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Rumanian  people  to  regain  their 
national  Independence.  In  this  they  will 
be  performing  a  service  for  their  adopted 
country,  the  United  States,  because  the  cause 
of  peace  with  Justice  requires  the  dedication 
(^  all  our  citizens. 

Tomorrow  the  second  summit  conference 
will  open  in  Paris.  There  a  contest  will  Uke 
place  between  men  who  represent  the  cause 
of  human  freedom  and  those  who  lead  the 
cause  of  slavery  for  all  mankind.  This  will 
be  a  test  of  Jusrtice  as  the  foundation  for 
a  lasting  peace;  that  is.  Justice  for  all  na- 
tions and  all  people.  The  one  paramount 
Issue,  the  Issue  which  rises  atwve  all  others 
at  the  Paris  Conference,  is  that  of  political 
status  quo.  The  spotlight  of  public  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  upon  such  Issues  as 
disarmament,  a  ban  on  nuclear  weapons,  the 
future  status  of  Berlin  and  a  free  and  united 
Germany.  Important  as  these  Issues  are. 
they  avoid  the  critical  question  of  humari 
rights,  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  un- 
natural division  of  humanity  by  the  Russian 
Communists. 

It  is  clear  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  Russians  are  going  to  Paris  with 
but  one  objective  in  mind.  Tlaat  objective 
is  to  force  the  free  world  leaders  to  accept 
a  political  status  quo;  that  is,  to  put  a  stamp 
of  finality  upon  their  empire  of  captive  na- 
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tlons.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
Russian  leaders  desperately  need  this  recog- 
nition. A  serious  Internal  crisis  grips  the 
vast  empire  of  the  Russian  Communists. 
It  Is  not  an  economic  crisis,  even  though 
there  Is  a  critical  shortage  of  food  and  con- 
sumer goods  throughout  the  empire.  It  Is 
not  a  crisis  at  the  top,  resulting  from  the 
constant  struggle  far  total  power  which  Is 
the  common  characteristic  of  the  regime. 
It  Is  a  politics^  crisis  brought  on  by  the 
failure  of  the  CommunUit  regime  to  win  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  people  and 
the  corresponding  demand  by  the  non-Rus- 
sian peoples  of  the  empire  for  a  complete 
change  In  the  order  of  things.  The  old  order 
of  Russian  imperial  communism  Is  bank- 
rupt. It  is  centuries  behind  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  common  man.  Its  failures 
are  well  known  to  those  who  are  its  captives. 
The  need  for  drastic  change  to  avoid  total 
collapse  Is  evident  to  all  who  are  confined 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  including  Khru- 
shchev and  his  crowd.  It  Is  beyond  the 
ability  of  Russian  Imperial  communism  to 
grant  the  changes  necessary  to  avoid  the 
great  human  explosion  which  is  In  the  mak- 
ing. If  the  Communist  leaders  grant  the 
changes  demanded  by  the  realities  of  life 
they  will  open  the  floodgates  to  their  own 
destruction.  They  cannot  possibly  accom- 
nuxlate  their  system  to  the  changes  needed 
to  preserve  the  empire.  The  leaders  in  Mos- 
cow recognize  these  hard  facts  of  life  and 
are  accordingly  going  to  use  the  Paris  Con- 
ference as  a  temporary  remedy  lor  their  In- 
ternal crisis. 

They  seek  to  cause  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  to  associate  with  them  in  efforts  to 
preserve  the  empire.  The  Russians  insist 
that  the  captive  peoples  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  there  is  a  finality  to  their  un- 
happy state  of  life,  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
their  future,  that  they  must  make  their 
peace  with  coirununlsm  and  adjust  to  the 
Imposed  peace  of  Moscow. 

The  Russian  leaders  also  need  a  legal 
license  to  employ  whatever  methods  become 
necessary  to  hold  the  empire  together.  They 
feel  they  must  neutralize  the  conscience  of 
the  West  so  that  there  can  be  no  public  pro- 
test or  legal  proceedings  In  the  United  Na- 
tions against  such  future  actions  as  they  may 
find  necessary.  Including  genocide  and  the 
other  crimes  against  humanity.  This  is  the 
insurance  policy  they  want  the  leaders  of 
the  free   world   to  underwrite   at  Paris. 

So.  to  secure  these  objectives  the  Russians 
propose  a  status  quo  and  Khrushchev  has 
announced  that  thU  will  be  his  goal  at  the 
Paris  meeting. 

Now  the  question  Is  how  will  the  leaders  of 
the  free  world  meet  this  challenge?     Up  to 
this  moment  there  is  no  evidence  available 
to  the  public  which  would  indicate  what  we 
might  do  or   not   do    to   prevent   a   Russian 
victory  on  this  critical  issue.     However.  It  Is 
clear    to    all    that    If    President    Elsenhower 
falls   to  raise   In   principle   the   right  of   all 
nations    to    self-determination,    to   self-gov- 
ernment. In  the  context  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution   as   defined   in   Public 
Law  86-90.  the  Russians  will  win  their  point 
by  default.     Khrushchev  has  made  It  clear 
In  public  statements  that  he  considers  the 
basic  question  of   the  Paris   meeting   to   be 
status  quo.     By  so  doing  he  has  established 
the  issue  as  pertinent  to  all  the  discussions 
which   win   take   place.     If  our  leaders   fall 
to  raUe  the  Issue  and  state  our  position  on 
It.  silence  will  be  taken  as  assent  to  the  de- 
manos    made    by    Khrushchev.      This    Is    a 
fundamental  law  of  international  diplomacy. 
It  is  entirely   possible   that   the  Russians 
can    leave    the    Paris    meeting    with    sound 
precedent  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
has  accepted  a  status  quo.     Nor  Is  It  neces- 
sary  for  the  three   Western  Powers   to  have 
unanimity    on   this    Issue   In   order   for   our 
President  to  speak  out.    Rumors  are  rampant 
In  Curope  that  the  British  are  actively  push- 
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Ing  for  a  status  quo,  even  to  the  point  of 
a  permanently  divided  Germany.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  France  could  make  herself  party 
to  such  a  deal.  In  any  case.  !t  is  imperative 
that  the  United  States  make  lis  jxjsitlon 
clear  on  this  issue  rcgb.rdiess  what  i  ireiit 
Britain  and  Prance   elect  to  do  about  it. 

The  future  of  Rumania  and  all  the  other 
captive  non-Russian  nations  hangs  In  the 
balance  at  the  Paris  summit  While  Ru- 
mania as  a  nation  will  not  be  an  agenda 
Item,  the  future  of  Rumania  is  Involved  in 
the  issue  of  status  quo  which  has  been 
created  by  Khrushchev.  Nor  Is  status  quo 
likely  to  become  an  agenda  item  but  it  will 
hang  over  ail  the  proceedings  and  discus- 
sions at  Paris.  It  is  the  unavoidable  Issue. 
It  Is  in  fact  the  reason  why  Khrushchev 
forced  the  leaders  of  the  free  world  Into  a 
second  summit  meeting 

These  are  fitting  thoughts  for  this  Ru- 
mania Independence  Day  commemoration 
Those  of  us  who  have  fought  for  the  rights 
of  the  Rumanian  Nation,  for  Justice  for  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  do  not  give  lip- 
service  to  this  cause.  More  than  words  are 
needed.  Political  action  must  be  given  to 
this  cause  I.  therefore,  have  urged  President 
Elsenhower  to  seize  the  Initiative  at  Paris, 
to  flush  out  into  the  open  the  issue  of  status 
quo.  to  disclaim  any  degree  of  acceptance  of 
status  quo  for  the  American  people,  and  to 
rekindle  the  hopes  of  suffering  millions  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  by  a  firm  advocacy  of 
the  rights  of  all  nations  to  self-government, 
to  freedom,  and  to  national  Independence. 

Let  us  pray  that  President  Elsenhower  will 
lead  all  free  nations  of  the  world  in  a  suc- 
cessful fight  for  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion for  all  nations  and  people.  Such  posl- 
Uve.  affirmative,  political  action  will  enable 
the  great  nation  of  Rumania  to  determine  Its 
own  destiny  and  to  take  Its  proper  place 
among  the  fre^  nBtlons  nf  the  world. 


SBA  Renders  Disservice  to  Vermont 
Comirionity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  MEYER 

'    t     VKR.Ml'NT 

IN  TIIK  HOUSE  (  iP  JiKI  RESENTATTVES 
Saturday.  July  2.  1960 

Mr  MEYER  Mr  Speaker,  early  in 
Februan,-  of  this  year  my  oflQce  was  con- 
tacted by  persons  interested  in  the  dis- 
position of  a  furniture  company  in 
Bratlleboru.  Vt  .  which  wa."-:  facing 
bankruptcy,  and  thereupon  bcean  a 
story  of  di.sservice  and  disrpgard  by  the 
Small  Bu.'sinos.s  Administration  which  I 
believe  should  be  made  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. This  account  is  from  the  point  of 
view  of  efforts  made  by  me  and  others 
to  obtain  cooperation  and  a.ssistance 
frum  SBA  for  local  business  leaders  who 
were  trying  to  save  a  small  industry-. 
Their  efforus  were  thwarted,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  affair  was  handled 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
deserves  to  be  recounted. 

Templet^n  Furniture  Co  of  Bratiie- 
boro  wfis  the  mdu.^try  m  question.  Small 
Busine.ss  Administration  carried  a  mort- 
gage of  .some  $149,000  on  its  property. 
and  parenthetically,  this  in  itself  is  an 
Item  which  should  have  an  explanation 
when  one  con..siders  that  the  totai 
amount  for  which  the  assets  were  finally 
sold  was  only  $84,000. 


The  problem  for  Brattleboro  eaily  in 
February  was  wliat  steps  could  be  taken 
to  save  this  manufacturing  plant  as  a 
going  concern  to  provide  income  and  jobs 
for  the  community  Original  contact 
was  made  with  my  office  by  W.  Robert 
Johnson.  Sr..  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Development  Committee  of  the  Brattle- 
boro Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  John- 
son asked  that  I  contact  Small  Business 
Administration  to  see  what  dLsposition 
would  be  made  of  the  plant,  aiid  espe- 
cially what  could  be  done  in  cooperation 
with  local  busine.ss  interests  to  make  it 
possible  for  another  local  furniture 
manufacturer,  who  needed  it,  to  acquire 
the  space  and  equipment. 

My  first  discussions  on  the  matter  were 
with  the  staff  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  and  it  became  apparent 
from  their  inquiries  that  SBA  would  dis- 
pose of  the  property  by  auction.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  SBA  probablj- 
had  discretionary  powers  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  resale,  but  apparently  it  is  their 
policy  in  such  cases  not  to  negotiate 
directly  with  buyers.  Rather  they  go  for 
the  top  dollar,  and  this  they  seek  at  an 
auction. 

Later  in  February,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
passing  through  Washington,  and  this 
afforded  opportunity  for  him  to  talk  di- 
rectly with  responsible  officials  at  SBA 
to  see  what  could  be  done  to  help  inter- 
ested local  parties  acquire  the  Templeton 
plant.  A  meeting  was  arranged,  and  this 
took  place  on  February  25  with  Mr.  Fred- 
erick C.  Stoddard,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Loan  Administration  at  SBA.  Mr. 
Stoddard  was  joined  by  Mr.  William  A. 
Chadwell,  Chief  of  the  Liquidation  Di- 
vision, and  both  Mr.  Anthony  Buraczyn- 
ski  of  Brattleboro  and  Mr.  John  Carna- 
han  of  my  staff  were  with  Mr.  Johnson. 
It  was  reported  that  they  discussed  the 
whole  range  of  problems  in  disposing  of 
the  Brattleboro  property,  and  Mr  Stod- 
dard was  most  cordial  in  assuring  that 
SBA  was  interested  in  helping  the  com- 
munity retain  the  plant  as  a  poiDg  con- 
cern. In  partictilar,  it  was  , the  urvder- 
standing  of  the  Vermoritex*  present  tS«i 
final  approval  of  any  sale  would  have  to 
be  given  here  in  Washington,  although 
arrangements  would  be  handled  by  the 
SBA  office  in  Boston.  In  the  meantime, 
other  representatives  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  including  Manager  George 
Vakalis,  and  Mr.  Leon  Sandman,  presi- 
dent of  Alpine  Wood  Products  Co  ,  which 
wanted  to  acquire  the  plant,  had  talked 
at  length  with  Mr.  .Albert  O'Shea  of  the 
Boston  office.  Prom  both  sources,  the 
understanding  clearly  was  that  final  ap- 
proval of  any  sale  would  be  given  by 
Washmgton. 

This  matter  of  finai  approval  has  im- 
portance to  the  outcome  of  the  story, 
because  all  through  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed it  was  the  definite  understanding 
of  the  Brattleboro  peopl-e  that  there 
would  be  top  level  review  following  the 
auction.  It  was  hoped  that  in  tins  way 
final  consideration  could  be  given  to  the 
community's  efforts  to  save  the  property 
intact  as  a  going  coiicern.  and  tiiat  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  .small  busi- 
ness could  and  would  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  final  disposition  of  the 
property. 


Community  concern  was  indicated  by 
local  activity  to  make  arrangements  for 
helpmg  X)  finance  a  buyer  such  as  Alpine 
Wood  Pioducts.  and  it  was  expressed  in 
various  statements,  including  the  fol- 
lowing petition  by  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  of  Brattleboro: 

Town  or  Bk.mtlebobo, 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  April  20,  1960. 
Hon.  Wn.LLAM  MzTxa, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Mzyeb:  It  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  by  the  Industrial 
Development  Committee  of  the  Greater 
Brattlet>oro  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  It 
would  be  very  much  In  the  best  economic 
Interest  of  the  town  of  Brattlebcn-o  If  the 
forthcoming  sale  of  the  Templeton  property 
could  be  held  as  Eoon  as  possible  and  sold 
as  a  package  so  that  It  can  be  maintained  as 
a  productive  manufacturing  plant. 

There  Is,  at  the  present  Ume,  at  least  one 
local  manufacturer  extremely  interested  In 
acquiring  the  property.  This  party  needs 
additional  space  desperately  in  order  to  meet 
increased  production  schedules  this  sum- 
mer. The  present  employment  of  this  manu- 
facturer Is  35  to  40  and  would  Increase  to  60 
to  60  as  soon  as  they  could  move.  They  have 
the  potential  of  employing  90  to  100  jH-oduc- 
tlon  workers  within  90  days. 

We  are  also  informed  that  there  are  other 
industrial  prospects  who  are  interested  In 
acquiring  the  property  as  a  unit  and  feel 
certain  that  there  would  be  several  bidding. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  respectfully 
petition  the  referee  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration : 

1.  That  the  arrangements  be  made  to  hold 
the  sale  at  the  earliest  possible  date 

2.  That  the  property  be  offered  and  sold 
as  a  package  which  would  Include  the  land, 
buildings,  machinery  and  equlpn.ent. 

Very  truly  yours. 

W.  H,  Moore. 

Eric   G    W    Barr.^dalk, 

WILJ.IAM    R     CAMPBIXL, 

L  R    Whitman. 
Selectmen.  Town  o-  Brattleboro.  Vt. 

A  letter  similar  to  that  from  the  se- 
lectmen was  also  received  from  Mr 
Leslie  E.  Snow,  president  of  the  Brattle- 
boro Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  reit- 
erated the  imjsortance  of  selluig  the 
T^ppieton  properly  intact  so  that  it 
could-  continue  t-o  function  as  a  local 
industry.  Job?  for  Brattleboro  workers 
were  a  prmcipal  concern  of  all  involved, 
and  the  Brattleboro  Daily  Reformer  on 
May  18  called  editorially  for  an  outcome 
to  assure  that  "the  building  and  machin- 
ery could  be  put  to  work  again  providing 
jobs  and  incomes  for  Brattleboro  fam- 
ilies." 

The  petition  of  the  selectmen  was 
forwarded  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration with  my  letter  'urs^mg  action 
along  the  lines  sought  by  the  Brattleboro 
leaders,  and  a  reply  was  received  as 
follows: 

Smalx  BtrsiNKs.s  Administration. 

Wafh:^,g1cri     DC      May   3,   1960. 
Hnn    WiLLi-AM   H    Meter. 
Hoii^e  of  Respresentatives, 
Woihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Meteb  :  ThlB  Is  fQ  N|l^ 
to  your  letter  dated  April  22.  1900.  to  Itr. 
FYederic  C  Stoddard.  Director.  Office  of  Ixian 
Adn.mistratlon,  concerning  the  interest  of 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Brattleboro.  Vt., 
ir.   Templeton  Purnlture  Co  .  Inc. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  the  select- 
men and  have  assured  them  that  we  will  be 
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glad  to  cooperate  with  them  in  any  way  we 
can.  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Verrri'int  and 
the  regnlations  under  which  this  agency 
operates 

As  you  may  know  the  company  filed  a 
petition  In  bankruptcy  In  August  1959  and 
the  trustee  attempted  without  success  to 
sell  the  property  over  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 7  months  He  abandoned  the  plant 
about  the  middle  of  March,  at  which  time  the 
US.  attorney,  representing  this  agency,  in- 
stituted foreclosure  We  are  advised  that 
under  the  laws  of  Vermont  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately 3  months  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  forecU^sure 

The  foreclosure  sale  will  be  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  In  which  the  action 
was  flJed  and  the  property  will  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder 

We  have  requested  the  selectmen  to  ad- 
vise our  Boston  regional  ofllce  of  any  plans 
they  may  develop  for  purchasing  the  property 
and  have  asked  our  Boston  office  to  keep  the 
selectmen  Informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
foreclosure  action  so  that  all  interested 
parties  may  make  arrangements  to  bid  at 
the  sale 

Your  Interest  In  the  matter  Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Philip  McCallum. 

AdmimstratOT. 

Again,  we  were  assured  of  cooperativjn. 
and  also  there  was  written  assurance 
that  the  foreclosure  sale  would  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  This,  to- 
gether with  our  understanding  that 
Washington  would  give  final  approval  to 
SBAs  sale,  had  the  effect  of  misleading 
Brattleboro  leaders  as  to  how  final  dis- 
position would  be  made.  Contacts  had 
been  made  with  the  Boston  SBA  office 
as  recommended,  and  negotiations 
locally  to  help  finance  an  industry  to 
take  Templeton's  place  were  progress- 
ing satisfactorily 

The  next  report  was  on  the  day  of  the 
sale  itself.  June  9,  I960.  Procedure  at 
the  auction  called  for  the  property  to  be 
offered  first  as  an  entirety,  and  on  this 
there  was  some  bidding  in  which  Mr. 
Sandm.an.  the  local  manufacturer  with 
local  backing,  was  successful  at  $80,000. 
The  real  estate  was  then  offered  as  a 
separate  lot  and  taken  by  a  Mr.  Dener- 
stein  for  $40,000  Sandman  did  not  bid 
on  this  as  the  only  financing  arrange- 
ment offered  by  SBA  of  which  he  was 
aware  was  on  the  land  and  equipment 
as  an  entir^-'y  Machinery  and  equip- 
ment were  then  offered  as  a  separate  lot. 
and  this  also  was  taken  by  Mr.  Dener- 
stein.  afr^r  raising  his  own  bids  to 
$44,000  Denerstein.  listed  as  an  auc- 
tioneer and  machinery  dealer,  is  reported 
to  have  been  at  the  sale  representing  sev- 
eral interests,  including  his  own,  a  wood- 
working machinery  company,  and  a 
machine  and  motor  company,  all  in  New 
York  To  many  who  were  there  he  was 
a  speculator 

To  complete  the  auction  the  machin- 
ery and  equipment  were  then  offered 
piecemeal,  and  for  this  the  total  bid  was 
$43.935 — or  $65  less  than  Mr,  Denerstein 
had  bid  for  the  machinery  in  a  lot.  A 
conference  followed  between  Mr.  Dener- 
stein and  Mr.  O  Shea,  the  Boston  SBA 
representative,  and  through  some  under- 
standing which  has  never  been  ade- 
quately explained,  Mr.  Denerstein  waived 
his  right  to  the  machinery  and  Mr. 
OShea  announced  that  the  piecemeal 
bids  would  be  accepted.    In  fact,  he  an- 


nounced also  that  the  sale  had  been 
completed,  and  buyers  began  carrying 
out  pieces  of  equipment. 

At  this  point  the  question  was  raised 
immediately  about  final  review  of  the 
terms  of  sale  by  higher  officials  in  SBA. 
and  contrary  to  all  previous  understand- 
ings from  Boston  and  from  Washington. 
it  was  finally  learned  that  Mr.  OShea 
had  gone  to  Brattleboro  with  full  dele- 
gated authority  to  complete  the  sale, 
provided  the  total  price  exceeded  $80,000. 
This  fact  came  out  for  the  first  time  in 
conversations  here  in  Washington  with 
Mr.  Chadwell  on  June  10.  the  day  after 
the  auction  began,  when  he  stated  that 
authorization  had  been  given  the  Boston 
office  2  weeks  earlier  to  go  ahead  to  sell 
on  terms  set  under  SBA  regulations. 
Despite  all  of  our  understandings  and 
our  entreaties  of  concern  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  sale  would  be  handled, 
this  delegation  of  authority  hcd  been 
settled  and  approved  2  weeks  earlier  here 
in  Washington,  and  not  one  word  about 
it  had  been  given  to  any  of  the  inter- 
ested parties.  Not  only  that,  but  Chad- 
well  assured  us  that  there  was  no  fur- 
ther court  responsibility  in  the  sale,  de- 
spite Administrator  McCallums  written 
assurance  on  May  3  that  the  "foreclo- 
sure sale  will  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court." 

There  was  also  a  question  raised  im- 
mediately about  the  terms  on  which  the 
sale  had  been  completed.     The  Brattle- 
boro understanding  was  that  SBA  would 
offer  terms  on  the  property  only  when 
sold  in  the  entirety.     At  the  sale,  terms 
were    given   to   Denerstein    on   the    real 
estate  alone.     In  reply  to  questions  from 
my  office.  SBA  states  it  was  announced 
that  terms  would  be  given  on  the  real 
estate   and   machinery   separately,   pro- 
vided the  successful  bidder  on  both  was 
the  same  person.     Possibly  this  was  an- 
nounced verbally  at  the  opening  of  the 
auction,  but  it  certainly  is  not  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  written  brochure  for  the 
auction.     Furthermore,   the  Brattleboro 
business  people  who  had  talked  with  Mr. 
O'Shea  and  others  at  length,  were  never 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement.    Prom  all  appearances  Den- 
erstein was  the  only  one  of  the  interested 
bidders  who  knew  of  this  possibility,  and 
furthermore,  in  his  agreement  to  waive 
his  right  to  the  higher  bid  on  the  ma- 
chinery as  a  lot.  he  apparently  made  a 
deal  with  Mr.  OShea  by  which  the  fi- 
nancing terms  would  still  be  available  to 
him  on  the  real  estate  alone.     Thus,  not 
only    was    he    allowed    to   withdraw    his 
top  dollar  bid  to  which  SBA  was  so  firmly 
committed   in  holding  the  auction,   but 
also  a  special,  unannounced,  and  imex- 
plained  arrangement  was  made  by  which 
his  purchase  was  financed  by  SBA. 

No  such  consideration  was  ever  shown 
to  the  Brattleboro  community.  In  fact, 
in  retrospect  it  clearly  appears  that  the 
town  was  thwarted  in  all  its  efforts  to 
work  out  an  arrangement  for  keeping  the 
industry.  For  one  thing,  the  procedure 
of  offering  the  property  intact  first,  and 
then  by  lots,  puts  those  wanting  to  hold 
the  industry  together  at  a  disadvantage. 
Although  this  is  evidently  standard  prac- 
tice for  such  auctions,  the  Brattleboro 
experience  raises  serious  questions  as  to 
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whether  this  best  serves  the  purf>ose  of 
keeping  the  plant  together. 

SBA  told  my  office  on  June  10  that  all 
Alpine  Wood  Products  needed  to  do  was 
to  make  a  higher  bid  on  the  entirety 
than  Denerstein  did  on  the  lot  bids. 
How  was  Alpine  or  anyone  to  be  sure  of 
doing  that  when  the  bidding  on  the  lots 
followed  the  entirety?  And  more  im- 
portant, why  should  the  order  not  have 
been  just  the  other  way  so  as  to  let  the 
man  who  wanted  to  buy  the  whole  plant 
see  if  he  could  outbid  the  lot  buyers? 
Set  up  as  it  was,  the  burden  was  all 
against  the  man  who  wanted  the  whole 
plant,  and  the  advantages  were  all  in 
favor  of  the  speculator  or  lot  buyer  who 
wanted  to  clean  the  business  out.  Does 
this  procedure  serve  the  purposes  for 
which  Small  Business  Administration 
was  established? 

There   were  many   unanswered   ques- 
tions in  Brattleboro  as  a  result  of  the 
way   the   auction   was   conducted.      The 
Reformer  described  it  as  "a  strange  piece 
of   business,"  and   the  matter  has  even 
been  referred  to  the  U.S.  attorney  for 
investigation  as  to  possible  irregularities 
or  illegalities.    So  far  no  report  has  been 
made  as  to  whether  technically  such  was 
the  case.     Regardless  of   technicalities, 
it  is  clear  that  the  SBA  rendered  a  dis- 
service to  this  Vermont  community,  and 
certainly  broke  faith  on  every  count  with 
the  civic  groups  that  tried  so  hard  to 
work  out  something  to  keep  the  property 
intact  so  that  it  could  be  maintained  as 
a  productive  manufacturing  plant.     In- 
dignation has  been  expressed  on  every 
side  in  the  community,  and  this  editorial 
from  the  Brattleboro  Daily  Reformer  for 
June  24  expresses  local  sentiment: 
Unanswered  Questions 
When    U.S.   Attorney    Louis    O.    Whltcomb 
was  asked  by  the  chamber's  industrial  com- 
mittee to  come   to  Brattleboro  last   week  to 
discuss  the  public  auction  conducted  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  on  the  former 
Templeton   property,    the   local   businessmen 
were  seeking  information  and  advice  on  what 
had   appeared   to  them  to   be  "highhanded" 
methods  of  operation   by   the   SBA.     It  had 
been   hoped,   prior  to  the  auction,   that   the 
Templeton  building  and  equipment  could  be 
acquired  by  a  local  furniture  manufacturer 
who  was  seeking  means  of  expanding  a  suc- 
cessful business  and  that  by  this  means  many 
of   the   former   Templeton    employees   could 
again  find  Jobs  in  their  trade. 

But  a  Federal  auction  proved  to  be  a 
strange  piece  of  business.  leaving  many  un- 
answered questions  In  local  minds.  There 
was  the  question  of  why  the  SBA  should 
have  shown  so  little  interest  In  helping  put 
this  property  back  to  work  creating  jobs; 
why  the  local  manufacturer  seeking  to  ac- 
quire It  should  have  been  denied  a  Federal 
mortgage  on  the  building  when  the  success- 
ful bidder  was  granted  one;  why  the  building 
and  machinery  as  a  package  were  put  up 
for  auction  first  and  then  auctioned  sep- 
arately, rather  than  In  opposite  order;  why 

especially — a  successful  bidder  on  the  ma- 
chinery as  a  whole  was  permitted  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  bid  and  his  suggestion  followed 
that  the  machinery  go  in  separate  units  at 
a  lower  "take"  for  the  Government  and  the 
taxpayers.  To  be  sure,  the  lower  figure  wa« 
only  $65  less  than  the  high  bid  for  the  whole 
lot;  but  even  if  It  was  only  65  cents  lower 
the  question  of  why  a  lower  bid  was  accepted 
would  be  legitimate. 

As  taxpayers  and  as  a  group  of  cltlzena 
working  for  Brattleboro's  Industrial  growth. 


the  chamber  committee  turned  to  the  US 
attorney  to  shed  light  on  a  Federal  proce- 
dure. They  still  dont  have  the  answers. 
They  have,  rather,  the  feeling  that  they  got 
the  "brush  off"  from  Mr  Whltcomb,  In  the 
process  of  which  they  were  told  by  the  U.S. 
attorney  "not  to  say  anything  to  the  news- 
paper about  anything  discus.sed  at  this  meet- 
ing." Since  Mr  Whltcomb  refused  to  say 
anything  to  "this  newspaper"  himself,  we 
also  are  unable  to  report  whether  the  auction 
procedure  of  the  SBA  was  proper. 

We  can  say,  however,  that  the  more  we 
see  of  Federal  officials  who  profess  to  work 
for  the  best  Interest  of  "the  Government" 
we  wonder  at  Just  what  point  they  began  to 
forget  that  the  Government  Is  "the  people." 

A  small  business  has  been  dismantled, 
and  the  manufacturer  who  wanted  to 
operate  it  is  now  reported  to  be  looking 
elsewhere  for  a  plant.  A  community  ef- 
fort to  reopen  a  small  industry  was 
thwarted.  The  moral  of  this  apparently 
lies  in  the  policies  and  attitudes  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  cer- 
tainly this  experience  raises  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  a.Rency's  real  concern 
for  small  business.  SBA  cannot  point 
to  a  single  concrete  way  in  which  it 
helped  small  business  in  this  Brattle- 
boro episode.  Possibly  by  relating  this 
experience  others  can  be  forewarned  of 
the  pitfalls  in  snch  negotiations. 

There  may  even  be  some  poetic  jus- 
tice, too,  m  the  report  lately  received 
that  the  boilers  at  the  plant  in  question 
have  been  condemned  and  thus  the  spec- 
ulator may  have  paid  considerably  more 
than  ita  worth. 


Captive    Nations    Week,    1960 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or     NrW     Y     RK 

IN  THE  HOU-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2.  1960 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that  Captive  Nations  Week  will 
be  observed  July  17-23,  1960. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  86th 
Congress,  Public  Law  86-90  was  enacted 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  proclaim  the 
third  week  in  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  that  similar  proclamation 
should  be  made  each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  independence  from 
Communist  imperialism  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world.  Therefore  this  year's  ob- 
servance will  be  the  second  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I  reflect  the  opin- 
ion of  my  colleagues  when  I  state  that 
I  hope  the  reason  for  observing  Captive 
Nations  Week  will  not  exist  for  many 
more  years.  However,  so  long  as  these 
nations  remain  imder  the  domination  of 
international  communism,  we  of  the 
United  States  will  remind  them  annually 
that  our  hearts  are  with  them  and  our 
prayers  as  well. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  and  I  commend  the 


committee,  its  chairman.  Dr.  Dobriansky 
its  executive  director.  Mr.  Connor,  its 
secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Skubik  for  their 
excellent  activities  m  stimulating  the 
formation  of  local  committees  through- 
out the  Nation  to  organize  proper  cere- 
monies and  observances  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  1960. 


Addreis  of  Hon.  John  F.  Shelley,  Knighti 
of  Columbuj  Dinner,  Hotel  Claremont, 
May  29.  1960 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 


or 


HON. 


JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSA(  HIsrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEIRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  a  splendid  address  made  by  our 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Shel- 
ley], at  a  Knights  of  Columbus  dinner 
held  in  Claremont.  Calif.,  on  Mav  29 
1960. 

As  our  distinguished  colleague  well 
said  : 

On  the  International  scene,  there  is  chal- 
lenge of  the  cold  war.  with  its  unpredictable 
twists  and  turns.  The  quick-change  artists 
of  the  Kremlin  Juggle  the  hopes  of  peace 
and  the  ttireat  of  warlike  oldtlme  vaude- 
ville performers.  We  as  Americans  cannot 
afford  to  be  taken  In  by  any  Communist 
trickery.  We  must  not  become  the  world's 
largest  bouncing  ball  In  the  hands  of  Com- 
munist manipulators  and  Jugglers. 

As  Congressman  Shelley  also  well 
said: 

But  the  cold  war  Is.  in  fact,  the  grim  con- 
test between  those  who  are  dedicated  to 
freedom — human  freedom  and  its  whole  bril- 
liant range — religious,  political,  personal — 
opposing  those  who  seek  to  destroy  it. 

The  splendid  address  of  Congressman 
Shelley  Is  appropriate  to  the  world  of 
today.     His  address  should  be  as  widely 
read  as  possible : 
Address  of  Hon.  John  F.  Shelley,  Knights 

OF  Columbus   Dinner,  Hotel   Claremont 

Mat  29,  1960 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  right  reverend  mon- 
signori,  reverend  fathers,  past  and  present 
grand  and  worthy  knights,  sir  knights,  and 
your  lovely  ladies,  no  words  of  mine  could 
adequately  express  the  gratitude  and  the 
humility  1  feel  for  the  signal  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me  today  and  this  evening. 
We  have  been  friends,  most  of  us,  for  many 
years,  and  you  will  understand  without  my 
telling  you,  that  this  day  will  be  for  me  an 
abiding  source  of  gratitude  and  Inspiration, 
and  I  say  that  on  behalf  of  today's  fourth- 
degree  class. 

I'm  particularly  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with  you  as  one  American 
Catholic  to  another  In  this  turbulent  year 
of  grace  1960. 

If  ever  we.  as  Catholics,  were  called  upon 
to  demonstrate  the  qualities  of  good  citizen- 
ship in  our  beloved  country,  that  time  Is 
now. 

On  the  International  scene,  there  Is  chal- 
lenge of  the  cold  war,  with  its  unpredictable 
twists  and  turns.  The  quick-change  tirttsts 
of  the  Kremlin  Juggle  the  hopes  of  peace  and 
the    threat   of   war   like   oldtlme    vaudeville 
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performers.  We  as  Americans  cannot  afford 
to  be  taken  In  by  any  Communist  trickery 
We  must  not  become  the  world's  largest 
bouncing  ball  in  the  hands  of  Communist 
manipulators  and  Jugglers. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  she  has  never  once  taken  her  eyes 
from  the  central  fact  that  communism  is  a 
religion:  The  religion  of  no  God:  The  religion 
of  an  all-powerful  tyranny  from  whose  deci- 
sions there  Is  no  appeal,  even  In  the  moral 
order. 

And  remember  this:  When  communism 
destroys  the  divinity  of  God,  it  destroys  at 
the  same  stroke  the  humanity  of  man  It 
makes  of  man  nothing  but  a  creature  with- 
out a  soul,  totally  dependent  on  the  whim  of 
the  state. 

If  the  sometimes  smiling  confidence  men 
of  the  Kremlin  have  blurred  that  harsh  fact 
for  some  of  our  fellow  Americans,  the  Chinese 
Communists,  with  merciless  determination, 
restored  the  image  by  their  shattering  of 
families,  their  relentless  persecution  of  all 
religion:  their  Implacable  hostility  to  the 
United  States.  ^ 

We  have  the  honor  to  be  singled  out  as 
enemy     No.      l — and,      therefore,     as      the 

supreme  objective  of  Communist  scheming 

not  so  much  because  of  our  power  or  wealth, 
but,   I  suspect,   for  another  reason. 

With  all  our  faults — and  we  are  not  yet 
perfect,  as  a  people — but  with  all  our  faults, 
we  remain  as  a  nation  dedicated  to  this  prop- 
osition: That  free  men  can  govern  them- 
selves with  Justice  and  dignity  and  honor. 
As  Woodrow  Wilson  once  phrased  It:  "Free 
men  need  no  guardians." 

Within  the  very  cornerstone  of  this  Nar 
tlon,  there  U  WTltten  this  eternal  defiance  of 
tyranny.  Communist  or  other:  "Govern- 
ments derive  their  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed."  How  could  commu- 
nism or  any  other  tyranny  stomach  that 
principle? 

If  the  cold  war  today  were  simply  a  matter 
of  two  differing  forms  of  government  at 
odds  with  each  other,  that  would  be  one 
thing. 

But  the  cold  war  is.  In  fact,  the  grim  con- 
test between  those  who  are  dedicated  to 
freedom — human  freedom  and  Its  whole 
brilliant  range — religious,  political,  per- 
sonal— opposing  those  who  seek  to  destroy 
it. 

You  and  I  as  mature  Americans  recognize 
how  deep  is  the  challenge  to  our  convictions. 
The  challenge  to  remain  levelheaded  through 
every  twist  and  turn  of  the  deviotis  strategy 
of  the  Communists. 

We  know  what  an  appalling  catastrophe 
nuclear  warfare  would  be.  But  we  also  know 
what  an  unspeakable  disaster  it  would  be 
for  us  to  be  either  deceived  or  intimidated 
Into  surrendering  our  heritage  of  freedom. 
Tomorrow,  you  and  I  Join  with  all  our 
fellow  Americans  to  pause  for  a  moment  and 
hear  the  high  clear  notes  of  "Taps"  sounding 
out  in  living  salute  to  American  fighting 
men  of  every  generation  and  race  and  faith 
who  gave  their  lives  to  keep  that  heritage 
intact. 

Memorial  Day,  I  believe,  speaks  to  us  this 
year  with  greater  urgency  than  ever  before. 
The  Colonials  who  abandoned  their  plows 
and  reached  for  their  rifles  to  fight  the  bitter 
War    of   Independence    knew   perfectly   well 
what  they  were  up  against.    There  they  were. 
living  practically  at  the  ocean  edge  of  a  vast 
wilderness,  defying  the  might  of  the  British 
Empire.     Washington   knew,   and   Hamilton, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin   and   the   other   leaders,    that    their    own 
lives  were  forfeit  if  this  Revolution  failed. 
They  knew  the  odds  against  them. 
But  they  knew  also  that  here  In  America 
men    walked    upright,    self-reliant,    refusing 
to  be  exploited  by  the  absentee  government. 
It  was  freedom  they  fought  for,  from  Lex- 
ington on  through  the  cruel  days  and  night* 
of  Valley  Forge  to  final  victory  at  Yorktowu. 
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Our  Infant  Nation  waa  scarcely  out  of  Its 
crad'.e  when  war  struck  again,  and  again 
Americans  had  to  ftght  to  preserve  whaV 
they  had  won  Andrew  Jackson's  men  a** 
New  Orleans  Included  Just  about  every  kind 
or  An^ierlcan  Imaginable,  and  maybe  even  a 
phil  isopher  or  two.  They  knew  what  they 
were  fighting  fur —their  own  freedom;  their 
own  right  to  govern  themselves  as  Ameri- 
cans, not  as  subjects  of  any  crown  or  any 
Imported    bureaucracy 

As  our  Nation  grew,  as  self-reliant  ploneerP^ 
thrust   back   the  wilderness,   so   too  did   the 
confident      heritage      of      freedom      become 
stronger. 

Under  the  heartbreaking  tragedy  of  the 
Civil  War.  when  brother  fought  against 
brother,  and  our  Nation  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  disruption,  the  resolute  but  deeply  com- 
passionate Abraham  Lincoln  held  our  coun- 
try together. 

Americans  had  their  first  call  to  oversea 
battle   in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Since  that  time,  our  sons  have  given  their 
lives  In  battle  on  the  continents  of  the  earth; 
on  the  Islands  of  all  the  seas,  In  the  skies 
and  oceans  of  the  world. 

Thanks  to  their  heroism,  their  sacrifice, 
we  gather  here  tonight  as  free  men. 

Think  for  a  moment — how  many  nations 
are  there  now  wherein  a  meeting  like  this 
would  be  impossible? 

Tomorrow,  as  Catholics  and  as  Americans, 
every  one  of  us  will  pray  for  the  eternal  re- 
pose of  the  souls  of  those  who  died  for  us, 
whatever  their  generation,  their  race,  their 
faith. 

And  as  we  remember  with  deep  gratitude 
their  sacrifice  for  us,  I  hope  we  shall  ponder 
the  meaning  of  their  sacrifice. 

For  these  honored  dead  must  not  have 
died  in  vain. 

It  remains,  as  Lincoln  said,  for  us,  the  liv- 
ing, to  advance  their  work. 

The  heritage  of  freedom  is  In  our  hands, 
new,  enriched  by  their  heroism 

The  question  remains.  Do  we  appreciate, 
do  we  really  understand  what  it  means  to  be 
citizens  in  a  democracy? 

I  often  think  of  the  words  of  Pop)€  Plus 
XII,  discussing  the  contract  between  dic- 
tatorship and  democracy:  "Tf  the  possibility 
of  controlling  and  correcting  the  action  of 
those  In  power  had  not  been  lacking,  the 
world  would  not  have  been  dragged  Into  the 
hurricane  of  war." 

And  again,  discussing  the  citizen  in  a 
democracy.  Plus  XII  said:  "To  express  his 
own  opinion  concerning  the  duties  and 
sacrifices  which  are  imposed  on  him;  not  to 
be  forced  to  obey  without  having  been 
listened  to;  there  are  two  of  t^e  citizen's 
rights,  which  have  their  expression  in 
democracy" 

What  happens,  then,  when  a  citizen  ignores 
the  great  political  questions  of  the  day? 

What  happens  when  here  In  America,  only 
a  few  sometimes  bother  even   to   vote? 

We  hear  of  voter  apathy,  voter  IndlfTerence, 
and  it  reminds  me  of  the  cynical  old  saying 
that  the  grandfathers  die  on  the  barricades 
to  win  the  rlghte  that  the  grandsons  don't 
even  bother  to  exercise 

How  many  people  like  you  and  like  me 
would  give  their  right  arm  for  the  chance 
to  vote  In  a  free  and  open  election?  Think 
now  of  the  people  of  China,  of  Hungary,  of 
Poland,  of  East  Germany,  of  Czechoslovakia, 
and  the  whole  sad  company  of  captive  satel- 
lite nations 

Why  else  did  Hungarian  youth,  in  a  glori- 
ous and  unforgettable  blaze  of  heroism 
make  their  barehanded  attack  upon  the 
armor  of  their  Communist  masters? 

They  and  others  like  them  were  trying 
to  win  what  we  in  America  have:  The  right 
to  control  their  own  affairs;  a  voice  in  the 
shaping  of  their  national  policy. 

It  seems  to  be  that  of  all  people,  we  Amer- 
ican Catholics  should  most  appreciate  the 
rights    and    privileges   of    our   citizenship 


In  this  year,  confronted  as  we  are  with 
the  complex  problems  of  the  cold  war,  we 
have  the  solemn  obligation  of  voting  for  a 
President. 

It  so  happens  that  one  of  the  candidates 
Is  a  Catholic  and  thus,  whether  you  and  I 
like  it  or  not,  we  become  the  objects  of  the 
critical  scrutiny  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

I  firmly  believe  that  no  one  should  vote 
for  a  candidate  because  he  Is  a  Catholic. 

The  Catholic  Church  embraces  Americans 
of  both  political  parties,  and  Catholics  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  both  par- 
ties at  every  level. 

I  hope,  as  you  do,  that  religious  Intoler- 
ance will  not  manifest  Itself  In  the  months 
ahead 

And  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  Catholics 
will  not  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  Injecting  the  religious  issue  into  the  cam- 
paign. 

We  have  come  far.  In  this  country,  from 
the  days  when  Catholics  were  a  puzzle,  a 
mystery,  something  to  be  feared,  avoided 
or  thrust  aside. 

I  need  not  remind  you  tonight  of  the  re- 
cent campaign  on  proposition  16. 

Many  regrettable  things  were  said,  many 
false  charges  were  made,  and  a  few  at- 
tempts to  arouse  bigotry  were  undertaken. 
But  the  great  majority  of  Callfornlans  un- 
derstood what  the  issue  was  and  resisted, 
to  a  gratifying  degree,  the  blandishments  of 
bigotry. 

I  accept  this  as  a  compliment  to  Catholics 
generally. 

I  believe  that  as  people  not  of  our  faith 
had  a  chance,  over  the  years,  to  size  us  up, 
to  rub  elbows  with  us.  to  associate  ever 
more  closely  with  us.  they  realized  that  we 
are  not  a  group  apart. 

We  are  accepted  as  other  Americans  and 
we  are  Judged  by  the  kind  of  people  we  show 
ourselves  to  be. 

Are  we  good  citizens? 

Do  we  try  to  pull  our  oar  in  the  boat,  to 
do  our  part  as  good  citizens  In  our  com- 
munity? 

Do  we  give  our  time  and  effort  to  help 
worthwhile  community  projects? 

Do  we  make  It  easy  and  comfortable  for 
our  fellows  not  of  otir  faith  to  know  us 
and  associate  with  us? 

We  are  not  a  special  Interest  group  In  this 
country  and  I'd  like  to  give  you  Just  one 
example  of  that  from  my  own  experience 
and  personal  knowledge. 

When  the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill 
came  before  the  Congress,  the  position  of 
the  church  regarding  parochial  schools'  in- 
clusion in  the  bill  was  sent  to  various  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

It  was  a  reasonable  position,  and  some 
felt  that  parochial  schools  should  be  In- 
cluded in  the  list  of  beneficiaries. 

It  became  clear,  however,  that  If  such 
an  attempt  were  made — that  Is,  an  attempt 
to  Include  parochial  schools— the  whole 
Federal  aid   program   *rould   be   defeated. 

Catholic  spokesmen  pointed  out  that, 
rather  than  deprive  any  American  youngster 
of  the  benefits  of  this  program,  the  church 
would  not  press  Its  own  position  In  the 
matter. 

This  was  mature,  completely  patriotic  and 
generous  action,  whereby  the  church  sub- 
•^rd mated  its  own  interest  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

As  American  Catholics,  we  have,  I  believe 
a  special  contribution  to  make  to  our  com- 
munities and  our  country. 

First  and  foremost,  of  course,  our  posi- 
tion regarding  communism  is  fixed.  Regard- 
less of  what  twists  the  party  line  may  take 
Catholics  have  had  this  evil  and  monstrous 
thing  dissected  for  them  time  and  again 
and  they  know  its  evil. 

I  urge  those  of  you  who  may  not  have 
done  so  recently  to  pick  up  and  read  again 
Pope  Plus  XI-s  letter  on  atheistic  commu- 
nism. 


Read  It  carefully,  read  It  thoughtfully,  and 
you  will  observe  certain  prophetic  aspects 
about  the  heartbreak  and  tragedy  commu- 
nism would  bring  Into  the  world. 

Catholics  also  have  an  enlightened  sense 
of  the  need  for  helping  the  distressed  of  the 
world. 

We,  of  all  people,  can  never  forget  the 
plight  of  those  across  the  world  from  us. 

Where  nren  and  women  and  children  are 
trapped  In  grinding  and  almost  hopeless 
poverty,  they  may  very  easily,  from  their  own 
despair,  turn  to  the  deceits  of  communism 
as  a  way  out. 

Technical  assistance  programs  and  pro- 
grams of  aid  are  not  simply  matters  of  good 
policy  on  the  political  level.  They  are  an 
expression  of  the  charity  that  Ilea  deep  In 
the  heart  of  the  American  people. 

Never  forget  this:  While  the  enemies  of 
our  country  ridicule  and  mock  us  as  Ignorant 
materialists,  selfish  exploiters.  Interested  In 
nothing  but  money,  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams brand  such  propaganda  as  a  pack  of 
contemptible  lies. 

In  our  thinking  about  the  Conrmnunlst 
threat  and  the  plight  of  underprivileged  na- 
tions, we  must  remember  the  story  of  Fatlma. 
The  Russian  people  are  the  first  captives, 
the  first  victims  of  the  Communists,  and  In 
our  thinking  and  our  prayers,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  decent  and  good  people 
of  Russia  and  their  ruthless  masters 

The  message  of  Fatlma  gives  to  Catholics 
throughout  the  world  a  new  dimension  and. 
indeed,  a  new  weapon  for  combating  this 
atheistic  monstrosity:  We  see  it  not  simply 
as  a  political  or  social  or  economic  theory, 
but  as  a  moral  evil  to  be  fought  with  the 
weapons  of  the  spirit:  prayer  and  meaning- 
ful penance. 

In  addition  to  our  view  of  the  world  situa- 
tion. I  believe  that  our  background  as  a 
sometimes  unwelcome  minority  In  certain 
areas  gives  us  added  Insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  other  minority  groups. 

Certainly  we  know  what  the  denial  of 
civil  rights  can  mean  to  a  people 

We  knew  once  what  it  meant  to  be  re- 
garded  as  second  class  citizens. 

Those  days  have  come  pretty  much  to  an 
end,  now. 

But  the  task  remains  for  us  to  see  that 
such  days  are  ended  for  all  times  for  all 
Americans. 

Most  of  us  in  this  room  have  lived  to  see 
the  sweep  and  tempo  of  American  history 
speed  up  tremendously. 

We  have  seen  the  concept  of  social  Justice 
exi>anded  beyond  anything  one  might  have 
dreamed  of  50  years  ago. 

We  have  seen  legislation  passed  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  would  have 
seemed  Impossible. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done,  let  us  not 
forget  that  much  has  already  been  done  to 
make  life  better  for  all  Americans. 

We  shall  never  create,  here  on  earth,  the 
conditions  of  Paradise. 

But  we  have  always  before  us  the  vision 
of  an  ever  finer  and  greater  nation;  a  peo- 
ple moving  always  forward,  sometimes  swift- 
ly, sometimes  slowly,  but  always  forward  to  a 
realization  of   the  American  dream. 

Progress  Is  not  achieved  without  the  clash 
of  Judgment  and  opinion,  and  that  Is  as  It 
should  be  In  a  democratic  society. 

Let  us  hear  every  man's  opinion,  for  no 
one  has  an  exclusive  monopoly  on  intelli- 
gence. 

This  year,  above  all,  let  us,  as  Catholics, 
conduct  ourselves  before  the  eyes  of  our 
countrymen  with  intelligence,  self-respect, 
balance,  and  charity. 

It  Is  not  for  us  to  Impute  motives  to  those 
who  may  not  agree  with  our  position  in  one 
or  another  field  of  national  Interest  now. 

But  It  Is  our  duty,  and  It  devolves  upon 
every  one  of  us  without  exception,  to  remem- 
ber that  if  the  turn  of  the  Awheel  touches 
off  questions  about  the  church  and  state  If 
at   times  we  are  made  to  answer  questions 
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about  our  faith,  let  us  answer  such  questions 
from  an  inlormed  mind  and  an  understand- 
ing heart. 

The  Holy  Father  has  said  that  in  times 
like  these  It  Is  permitted  to  no  one  to  be 
mediocre. 

For  us.  I  believe,  that  means  many  a  long 
and  thoughtful  meditation  on  the  blessings 
God  has  given  us  in  this  blessed  land  of  ours. 

It  means  pondering  deeply  the  silent  but 
eloquent  message  of  Memorial  Day:  that 
others  had  died  for  us — to  give  us  the  chance 
to  make  their  sacrifice  meaningful  by  our 
conduct  as  citizens  of  this  great  Nation. 

Let  nothing  narrow  or  petty  or  mean  ema- 
nate from  us  this  year,  even  under  the  most 
exasperating  provocation. 

For  our  fellow  Americans  have  a  tremen- 
douse  sense  of  falrplay.  and  they  will  not 
mistake  forbearance  for  timidity  or  cow- 
ardice. 

There  are  members  of  both  political  par- 
ties In  the  ranks  of  our  order. 

In  this  year  and  the  years  to  come,  let  us 
act  according  to  our  best  Intelligence  and 
conscience  as  citizens,  doing  our  utmost  in 
however  great  or  humble  a  way  to  make 
this  blessed  Nation  an  ever  greater  expres- 
sion of  freedom;  a  mighty  beacon  In  the 
turbulent  world  showing  forth  clearly  and 
steadily  that  free  men  Indeed  can  govern 
themselves  with  dignity  and  Justice  and 
honor;  that  free  men  need  no  guardians; 
that,  with  God's  blessing,  goverrunent  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  jjcrlsh  from  the  earth. 


Armenia  Commemorates  42d  Anniversary 
of  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
4,  1960,  a  rally  was  held  in  New  York 
City  to  commemorate  the  42d  anniver- 
sary of  the  national  independence  of 
Armenia.  This  was  a  significant  occa- 
sion because  the  Armenian  nation  and 
people  were  among  the  first  to  declare 
their  national  independence  and  com- 
plete separation  from  the  Russian  em- 
pire during  the  period  1917-18.  At  that 
time  many  other  nations  declared  their 
national  indep(?ndence  and  .separation 
from  the  Russian  empire.  This  was  an 
era  in  which  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
national  independence  dominated  the 
lives  of  the  people  between  the  Baltic 
and  Caspian  Si?as  and  signaled  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  order  among  the  na- 
tions of  this  viist  area  based  upon  the 
promises  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  TTiis  great  hope  was 
snuffed  out  by  the  Russian  Bolsheviks 
who.  by  the  ase  of  terror,  infiltration. 
and  armed  aggression,  destroyed  the  na- 
tional independence  of  Armenia  and 
many  other  newly  independent  countries. 

The  flame  of  freedom,  the  hope  for  a 
return  of  national  independence,  burns 
brightly  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  of  Armenia.  They  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  dismal  and  oppressive  way 
of  life  imposed  upon  them  by  Moscow. 
Armenians  in  the  free  world  and  their 
friends  commrmorate  this  anniversary 
each  year  as  a  means  of  strengthening 


the  bond  of  friendship  which  exists  be- 
tween these  subjugated  people  and  the 
American  people. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  mcl'ide 
my  address  in  the  Record. 

AiMENiA  Will  Be  Free  and  Independent 
Forty-two  years   ago   a  series  of   inspiring 
events    took    place    in    many    distant    lands 
which  gave  promise  of  bringing  to  war-weary 
mankind  a  long  era  of  peace  with  Justice. 

This  inspiring  series  of  events  were  the 
declaration  of  national  Independence  by  the 
many  nations  submerged  by  the  tyranny  and 
despotism  of  Russian  Imperialism.  The  stim- 
ulating air  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  personal 
dignity  was  everywhere  as  the  chains  of 
Imperial  slavery  were  smashed  by  the  will 
of  millions  of  people  who  determined  to  be 
masters  of  their  destinies.  In  a  real  sense, 
history  records  that  period  as  the  golden 
age  of  national  Independence. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  42d  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Armenian 
Independent  Republic.  May  28.  1918,  marks 
the  official  date  of  the  rebirth  of  the  national 
Independence  of  that  ancient  and  honored 
nation.  This  is  a  day  which  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  Armenians  everywhere  and  any- 
where In  the  world.  It  is  a  day  cherUhed  by 
all  people  who  love  freedom,  and  particularly 
by  Americans  because  our  basic  political  be- 
lief Is  that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights — that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

Oiu-  Founding  Fathers  determined  that  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  required  the  national 
Independence  of  the  Thirteen  Original  Col- 
onies, that  life  and  liberty  for  the  colonists 
would  not  be  secure  until  that  Independence 
waa  won.  Each  generation  of  Americans  has 
been  dedicated  to  this  great  Ideal.  We  in 
this  generation  want  nothing  more  for  our- 
selves and  we  seek  nothing  less  In  our  na- 
tional purposes  for  all  the  people  of  the 
world.  That  is  why  Americans  in  all  walks 
of  life  pay  tribute  to  the  freedom -loving 
people  of  Armenia  on  this  anniversary  of 
their  national  independence. 

ThU  year  1960  marks  the  42d  anniversary 
of  national  Independence  for  many  other 
nations.  On  this  day  we  are  mindful  that 
the  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania. 
White  Ruthenia,  Ukraine,  Georgia.  Azer- 
baijan. Cossackla,  Turkestan  and  Idel-Ural 
marched  arm  In  arm  with  the  people  of 
Armenia  In  the  conunon  fight  for  a  better 
world,  a  world  order  based  upon  the  right 
of  all  nations  and  people  to  self-determina- 
tion. Nor  do  we  forget  that  the  people  of 
Poland,  Czechia,  Slovakia.  Hungary,  Ro- 
mania, and  Bulgaria  were  allies  in  this  great 
struggle.  Our  memory  of  this  golden  era 
of  national  Independence  is  not  dimmed  by 
the  present  tragic  plight  of  all  these  nations. 
We  remain  convinced  that  It  is  the  destiny 
of  all  mankind  to  be  free,  that  the  divine 
order  of  the  world  moves  steadily  In  this  di- 
rection and  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  and  brighter  era. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  gave 
official  voice  to  this  conviction  in  the  pas- 
sage last  year  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution,  now  known  as  Public  Law  86-90. 
This  law  now  stands  as  the  basic  framework 
for  a  positive  and  realistic  foreign  policy 
for  the  American  people. 

Events  of  the  recent  past  expose  both  the 
fallacy  and  the  dangers  of  attempting  to 
resolve  world  tensions  by  dealing  with  the 
Jailers  of  the  Russian  Communist  prison  of 
nations.  The  Russian  leaders  have  demon- 
strated beyond  any  doubt  that  this  meaning 
of  peaceful  coexistence  Is  the  road  to  war 
or  peaceful  surrender.  They  leave  us  no 
other  alternative  once  we  accept  the  mirage 
of  this  hlgh-Eoundlng  slogan.  The  Eisen- 
hower administration  must  be  credited  with 
providing  all  the  evidence  necessary  to  awak- 
en the  American  people  to  this  reality.     No 
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one  can.  in  honesty,  argue  that  the  present 
administration  did  not  go  the  full  distance 
on  the  theme  of  peaceful  coexistence  with 
the  Russian  Communists,  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  visit  of  Tzar  Khrushchev  to  the 
United  States  was  not  a  part  of  this  dan- 
gerous game.  Vice  President  Nixon  de-erves 
and  should  be  given  credit  for  the  part  he 
played  In  this  International  drama  which 
ended  up  with  a  Russian  villain,  but  no 
American  hero. 

It  Is  time  that  the  debris  and  offensive  odor 
resulting  from  the  collapse  of  the  peaceful 
coexistence  drama  was  cleared  from  the  na- 
tional political  arena.  It  u  time  that  the 
American  people  were  presented  with  a  for- 
eign policy  which  corresponds  with  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  common  man  the 
world  over.  It  is  time  that  we  turned  our 
attention  to  the  oppressed  and  awav  from 
the  oppressors.  It  \b  time  that  we  recognized 
the  worldwide  struggle,  for  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  common  man  cannot  be  won 
with  dollars  and  will  be  surely  lost  unless  we 
unshackle  the  power  of  our  American  moral 
and  political  Ideals.  It  is  time  that  we  rec- 
ognize wars  have  never  been  averted  by  timid 
men  or  halfway  measures  and  that  the  win- 
ning of  a  Just  peace  entails  risks  which  free 
people  must  accept  if  they  are  to  remain 
free. 

These  are  fundamentals  which  we,  as  a 
united  people,  must  face  now  and  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  I  am  convinced  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  people  have  awakened  fully  to 
this  need.  The  bursted  balloon  of  peaceful 
coexistence  has  awakened  them  from  the 
sleep  of  a  Disneyland  world  Into  which  they 
were  led  by  the  slogans  of  the  Madison  Ave- 
nue soap  salesmen.  As  a  nation,  we  are  back 
on  the  hard  and  rough  road  to  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  and  the  road  markers  are  found 
In  the  convictions  and  moral  principles  set 
forth  In  Public  Law  86-90. 

These  thoughts.  I  believe,  are  both  fitting 
and  proper  on  lhls  day  when  we  commemo- 
rate the  42d  anniversary  of  Armenian  na- 
tional independence.  The  valiant  struggles 
by  the  Armenian  people  to  win  their  national 
Independence  and  the  terrible  sacrifices  they 
have  made  In  these  past  40  years  to  preserve 
their  national  heritage  demand  that  we  who 
are  free,  speak  with  candor.  We  must  be 
honest  In  the  analysis  of  our  national  alTairs, 
unafraid  to  accept  the  responsibilities  which 
our  nation,  as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom, 
inherits  from  the  march  of  world  events! 
and  responsive  to  the  aspirations  for  free- 
dom held  by  the  people  of  Armenia  and  all 
other  captive  nations.  These  things  we  must 
do  If  we  are  to  pass  through  the  threshold 
to  that  new  and  brighter  era  when  peace 
with  justice  and  freedom  shall  prevail  for  all 
nations    and    all    people. 


Captive   Nations   Week— July    17   23 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF    MICKIGA.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  2.  1960 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
American  tradition  of  freedom,  democ- 
racy and  fairplay  are  well  known 
throughout  the  whole  world.  From  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Wil- 
sonian  self-determination  of  nations  to 
the  present-day  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance of  newly  emerging  free  nations, 
this  country  has  stood  before  the  world 
as  the  beacon  of  personal  freedom  and 
the     sovereign     integrity     of     nations. 
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Sadly  enough.  Mr  Speaker,  all  nations 
have  not  been  a>  fortunate  as  the  United 
States  in  enjoyme;  this  status  or  in  pre- 
servine:  it  The  world  power  designs  of 
certain  imperialistic  nations  or  ideologies 
have  led  to  the  oyerwhelming.  by  force, 
intrigue  and  subversion,  of  many  of  the 
smaller  and  weaker  nations  of  the  world. 
These  nations  and  their  courageous  peo- 
ples still  love  freedom — for  freedom  is 
an  overriding  right  natural  to  all  men. 
While  nationalities,  languages,  dress,  and 
habits  difTer  throughout  the  world,  the 
human  spirit  differs  but  little  as  between 
all  men.  Thus  we  free  Americans  are 
substantially  one  in  '•piri^  with  our  fel- 
low men  throughout  the  iorld  who  have 
had  their  freedom  tak&i/from  them. 

The  proclamatit5n  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  by  the  President,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  joirit  re^ilution  enacted  by 
Congress  on  Juiyi?  1959,  is  a  clear  re- 
affirmation of  our  wholehearted  dedica- 
tion to  justice  and  freedom.  Of  course 
none  of  us  are  naive  enough  to  expect 
the  freeing  of  these  nations  merely  by 
the  observance  in  this  country  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week.  But  we  do  be- 
lieve that  this  observance  will  serve 
notice  to  oppressors  and  tyrants,  indi- 
cating that  the  downtrodden  and  the 
underprivileged  have  our  full  sympathy, 
and  that  they  have  not  been  forgotten  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom.  It  will  also 
hearten  those  tens  of  millions  who  are 
captives  of  Communist  totahtarianism 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  knowing  that 
their  cause  is  in  our  mind  and  that  it 
has  champions  in  this  great  Republic. 
We  shall  continue  to  observe  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  until  these  nations  have 
regained  their  freedom,  and  I  am  glad, 
indeed,  to  join  in  the  observance  of  this 
annual  event.  The  week  of  July  17  of 
this  and  of  every  year  shall  tender  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  the  freedom  loving,  though  tem- 
porarily captive  peoples  of  the  world. 
We  can  only  look  forward  to  the  day, 
Mr  Speaker,  when  there  will  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  captive  nation,  when  all 
human  beings — indeed,  the  whole 
world— may  live  without  fear  in  the  per- 
sonal and  national  freedom  to  which 
everyone  has  an  inherent  right. 


Barratt  O'Hara's  Answers  to  a 
Questionnaire 


EX'IENSlOxN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  0  HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr  O  IIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  little  more  than  4  months  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  has  been  nominated 
and  is  seeking  reelection  will  have  passed 
upon  him  the  verdict  of  his  constituents. 
It  is  the  short  2-year  term  that  keeps  the 
House  very  close  to  the  people,  as  it  was 
intended  by  the  wise  men  who  made  our 
Constitution. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing advocacy  of  changing  the  term  of 


tenure  from  2  to  4  years.  I  hope  that 
this  change  never  will  be  accomplished. 
Thf  short  term  is  a  personal  hardship  on 
ihr  Members  of  the  House,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  even  a  modest  campaign  every 
2  years  is  no  inconsiderable  tax  on  their 
resources.  But  this  is  no  valid  argxunent 
why  there  should  be  a  gulf  of  4  years  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  Represent- 
atives. I  firmly  believe  that  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  our  Constitution  is  the 
provision  that  subjects  all  Members  of 
the  House  every  2  years  to  the  acid  test 
of  the  ballot  box.  The  observations  and 
experiences  of  my  10  years  in  Congress 
have  confirmed  me  in  this  conviction. 

The  interest  of  the  electorate,  always  a 
healthy  sign  that  our  representative 
democracy  is  functioning  through  an  en- 
lightened citizenry  that  wishes  to  be  in- 
formed, is  reflected  in  the  questionnaires 
Members  of  Congress  and  nominees  of 
opposing  parties  now  are  receiving.  I 
am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
the  questions  of  the  independent  voters 
of  Illinois  and  my  answers  thereto.  The 
first  five  questions  and  answers  I  have 
omitted  since  they  relate  only  to  name, 
residence,  and  similar  statistical 
matters: 

QUESTION  s 

(a)  Do  you  agree  with  the  general  propo- 
sition that  Federal  income  taxes.  In  addlUon 
to  supplying  the  major  part  of  Federal  reve- 
nue, should  be  used  as  a  positive  Instrument 
of  economic  policy?    Explain. 

(b)  Would  you  give  a  tajt-cut  priority  over 
expansion  of  Federal  support  for  education, 
hovislng,  health  and  welfare  services  at  this 
time? 

ANSWE.R 

(a)  The  Federal  Income  tax  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  ( 1 )  raising  needed  money, 
and  (2)  by  percentage  Increases  graduated  to 
higher  Incomes  minimizes  the  danger  In- 
herent In  the  accumulation  of  a  nation's 
wealth  in  a  relatively  few  hands.  Further- 
more, as  the  income  rises  the  large  per- 
cent^e  taken  by  the  Government  is  kept 
by  current  Federal  spendings  in  circulation 
and  thus  contributes  to  the  sustained  buy- 
ing power. 

On  revisions  of  the  tax  rate  It  is  Inevitable 
that  there  should  be  conflict  between  the 
two  schools  of  economic  planning.  I  am  of 
the  school  that  believes  relief  first  should  be 
given  where  it  is  most  needed  since  I  con- 
ceive national  strength  to  be  measured  by 
the  position  of  the  lowest  in  the  economic 
scale,  not  that  of  the  highest.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  think  contrarywlse  argue 
that  more  Incentive  and  capital  should  be 
given  to  those  on  top  to  encourage  more 
expansion,  more  industries.  It  seems  the 
old  question  going  back  to  the  days  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Hamilton  of  whether  you  build 
from  the  top  or  the  bottom.  I  would  say 
that  the  proper  approach,  in  the  pattern  of 
democratic  thinking  that  what  Is  good  for 
one  segment  is  good  for  all,  is  that  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  reasonable  and 
realistic  need  of  both  top  and  bottom. 

In  a  sense  I  presume  you  can  consider 
Federal  income  taxes  as  an  instrument  of 
economic  policy.  Certainly  In  a  broad  way 
there  is  a  relationship.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  clear-cut  "Yes"  or  "No"  answer  to 
your  question.  However,  if  by  your  question 
you  are  In  effect  asking  "Should  the  income 
tax  be  used  exclusively  for  revenue  purposes 
with  no  attention  to  economic  conse- 
quences?" My  answer  must  be  negative.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  economic  ob- 
jectives which  may  seem  desirable  to  some 
who  would  use  the  Income  tax  as  a  tool  for 
their  accomplishment,  to  which  I  would  not 
subscribe. 
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For  example,  I  would  not  approve  use  of 
the  Income  tax  to  establish  complete 
equality  of  Income  or  to  work  a  redistri- 
bution of  the  wealth.  Yet  I  do  believe  in 
a  progressive  Income  tax  and  taxation  in  ac- 
cordance with  ability  to  pay.  In  any  event, 
rates  should  meet  the  test  of  providing  In- 
centives for  economic  growth. 

I  may  cite  at  least  two  occasions  when  I 
have  supported  tax  legislation  designed  to 
have  effects  whose  purposes  were  primarily 
economic.  The  first  of  these  was  In  1958 
during  the  recession  when  I  8p>onsored  a  resi- 
dential rehabilitation  program.  To  make  the 
program  attractive,  I  proposed  to  allow  prop- 
erty owners.  In  computing  their  taxable  In- 
come, to  deduct  expenditures  for  residential 
rehabilitation  that  conformed  with  pre- 
scribed standards.  This  was  a  deliberate 
tax  incentive.  In  that  sense  then,  I  did 
favor  the  use  of  the  Income  tax  to  promote 
an  economic  objective. 

During  the  present  session.  I  have  also 
supported  legislation  to  promote  the  expan- 
sion of  American  business  abroad  I  have 
long  been  Impressed  with  the  importance  of 
Implementing  President  Truman's  point  4 
program  Related  to  this  has  been  the  effort 
to  make  it  easier  for  American  businessmen 
to  compete  abroad  Many  of  us  felt  that  the 
tax  laws  Impeded  the  full  development  of 
their  efforts.  I  therefore  spoke  in  favor  of, 
and  voted  for,  H.R.  5  which  provides  a  meas- 
ure of  tax  relief  designed  to  encourage  for- 
eign business  development.  In  that  sense 
then,  I  favored  the  use  of  the  Income  tax  to 
promote  economic  objectives. 

I  have  answered  this  question  at  some 
length  because  I  know  of  no  short  answer 
that  would  cover  what  I  think  you  have  In 
mind.  I  would  refer  those  further  Inter- 
ested In  the  subject  to  the  various  papers  In 
the  Ways  and  Means  "Tax  Revision  Com- 
pendium" (November  1959.  pp.  107.  118.  169. 
180.  181.  192).  not  necessarily  as  represent- 
ing my  views,  but  as  a  research  source  on  a 
complex  subject. 

(b)  Decidedly  no. 

QtntsnoN  7 
Which,  If  any.  of  the  following  proposed 
revisions  in  the  Federal  tax  structure  do  you 
support?     Give  reasons. 

(a)  Reduction  of  taxes  on  middle  and 
lower  Income  families? 

(b)  Repeal  of  preferential  tax  treatment  of 
dividend  income? 

(c)  Reduction  of  benefits  in  tax  treatment 
of  capital  gains? 

(d)  Limitation  of  depletion  and  writeoff 
tax  allowances  for  oil  and  mining  Indus- 
tries? 

(e)  Reduction  of  corporate  taxes? 

(f )  Reduction  of  excise  taxes  on  other  than 
luxury  items? 

ANSWEH 

I  have  a  sense  of  impotency  in  replying  to 
this  question  since  in  every  Congress  of 
which  I  have  been  a  Member  tax  items  have 
come  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
In  package  bills,  not  open  to  amendment, 
and  a  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  (raising 
money  for  worthy  things  for  which  I  have 
voted)  compels  me  to  vote  for  them  despite 
there  are  items  In  which  I  am  not  In  agree- 
ment. This  year  I  wrote  several  hundred 
constituents  of  my  opposition  to  the  excise 
tax  on  local  telephone  calls.  I  did  manage 
to  save  some  face  by  voting  against  the 
closed  rule  (barring  amendments)  but  when 
the  rule  was  adopted  I  could  not  be  irre- 
sponsible enough  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
Some  Members  did  vote  nay  in  a  sort  of  pro- 
test, but  I  doubt  If  any  Member  would  have 
done  so  If  his  were  the  determining  vote. 

In  revision  of  the  Federal  tax  structure  I 
would  give  favorable  consideration  to  your 
(d),  (f).  and  (a)  because  they  are  In  fields 
wherein  I  am  Informed  to  some  extent.  I 
could  not  honestly  answer  as  to  the  other 
matters  without  the  study  and  evaluation  of 
complex  tax  problems  which  under  the  Icgls- 
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latlve  situation  In  which  I  have  found  my- 
self I  have  not  undertaken. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  the 
hardest  Job  In  the  Congress,  that  of  raising 
money  to  meet  the  large  and  growing  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Government.  Taxes 
never  are  popular  with  those  upon  whom 
they  are  saddled.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  holds  months  of  public  hear- 
ings, at  which  Members  of  Congress  may 
and  do  appear  as  well  as  other  witnesses  rep- 
resenting varying  views.  The  conunlttee 
then  studies  the  problem  as  a  whole.  The 
reason  advanced  for  package  bills  is  that 
otherwise  there  would  be  endless  amend- 
ments and  the  consequences  that  come  when 
Important  and  complex  legislation  Is  writ- 
ten on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  As  It  Is,  the 
House  must  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet, 
according  to  varying  viewpoints  and  Inter- 
ests, and  the  Federal  Government  ends  with 
getting  the  money  necessary  for  its  func- 
tioning. 

QUESTION    8 

(a)  What  kind  of  program — legislative  or 
otherwise — do  you  support  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  workers  and  businesses  In  "dls- 
s tressed  areas"? 

(b)  Do  you  consider  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  in  the  distressed 
area  problem?    Why? 

ANSWKB 

I  am  combining  your  (a)  and  (b)  ques- 
tions, and  first  answering  (b)  because  if  the 
answer  to  (a)  were  "no"  it  would  be  illogi- 
cal to  suggest  a  legislative  program  where 
there  was  no  responsibility. 

(b)  I  do  believe  strongly  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  responsibility  In  the 
distressed  area  problem.  I  regard  it  as  one 
of  our  most  serious  problems,  and  one  of 
which  there  is  not  sufficient  awareness.  De- 
pletion of  natural  resources,  as  coal,  less- 
ened demand  for  an  old  product  supplanted 
by  a  superior  product,  removal  of  factories 
and  automation  are  only  a  few  of  the  fac- 
tors that  more  and  more  will  occasion  the 
drying  up  of  the  emplojrment  to  which  the 
workers  of  a  community  have  been  accus- 
tomed. This  happened  in  my  young  man- 
hood when  the  old  heating  stove  went  the 
way  of  progress  and  the  area  around  East  St. 
Louis,  which  had  been  the  center  of  the 
stove  Industry,  went  through  a  period  of 
readjustment  and  resultant  keen  unem- 
ployment. In  the  fast-moving  change  and 
expansion  of  the  present,  and  the  expected 
freer  exchange  of  goods  by  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  certainly  as  a  logical  result 
of  automation,  developments  In  this  direc- 
tion will  be  rapidly  accelerated. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage,  to  aid  and  in  reason- 
able measure  to  finance  on  a  matching  basis 
the  Job  of  Industrial  readjustment  to  the 
end  that  all  sections  and  all  communities  of 
our  common  country  may  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  progress  and  none  be  pyenalized.  The 
same  line  of  reasoning  governs  here  as  that 
which  gives  Justification  to  our  program  of 
help  to  the  less  developed  nations  of  the 
free  world. 

(a)  My  thinking  on  the  kind  of  a  legisla- 
tive program  was  reflected  In  the  Douglas 
bill,  for  which  I  worked  and  voted  In  the 
86th  Congress,  and  which  passed  the  Senate 
and  House  only  to  be  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  believe  the  President's  veto 
can  or  will  be  defended  by  anyone  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  Its 
challenge  to  the  national  welfare.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  the  administration  bill,  cutting 
assistance  to  a  gesture  and  Ignoring  the  vital 
need  of  vocational  education  to  prepare 
workers  for  new  employment  In  which  they 
have  had  no  training,  can  be  defended.  This 
Is  a  subject  on  which  I  feel  strongly  and  on 
which  my  convictions  have  been  reached 
after  much  study. 
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QUESTION     9 

How  would  you  vote  on  the  question  of 
Federal  price  regulation  of  natural  gas  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Harris  blU  during  the  85th  Con- 
gress? 

ANSWER 

The  Harris  bill  In  the  85th  Congress  was 
reported  out  by  the  Rules  Committee  7  to  5, 
but  never  reached  the  floor  of  the  House! 
In  previous  Congresses  I  had  voted  against 
bills  which  I  thought  gave  an  unwarranted 
advantage  to  the  oU  Interests  at  the  expense 
of  millions  of  dollars  In  Increased  prices  to 
the  consumers  of  Chicago. 

QUESTION     10 

Do  you  think  the  minimum  wage  should 
be  Increased  and  expanded  to  Include  more 
workers?     Be  specific. 

ANSWEK 

In  1913  the  first  State  minimum  wage  laws 
were  enacted  largely  as  the  result  of  the 
conscience  of  the  American  stirred  by  the 
revelations  brought  out  by  a  commission  of 
which  I  was  privileged  to  be  chairman.  Nat- 
urally. I  have  a  deep  Interest  in  minimum 
wage.  I  always  have  thought  that  the 
humblest  of  the  Nation's  workers  was  en- 
titled In  return  for  his  time  and  toll  at  least 
the  means  of  subsistence.  In  the  81st  Con- 
gress I  participated  in  the  debate  and  voted 
fcM-  an  increase  In  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
and  an  extension  of  the  coverage.  It*  pas- 
sage furnished  one  of  my  great  thrills  of  the 
first  Congress  of  which  I  was  a  Member.  In 
the  8©th  Congress  I  voted  for  the  blU  raising 
the  minimum  wage,  with  some  Increases  in 
coverage,  after  first  voting  In  Committee  otf 
the  Whole  for  the  stronger  bill  and  greater 
coverage  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

QUESTION    1  1 

Do  you  support  the  "partnership"  theory 
of  water  resource  development  whereby  pri- 
vate Industry  has  the  primary  responsibility 
for  river  development  with  only  supplemen- 
tal non-revenue-producing  participation  by 
the  Federal  Government,  or  do  you  favor 
direct  Federal  responsibility  for  multipur- 
pose development  of  water  resources?  Ex- 
plain. 

ANSWER 

Our  Constitution  as  Interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  wisely  gives  Jurisdiction  over 
navigable  Interstate  rivers  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  preserve  them  in  the  national 
Interest  and  for  the  use  of  all  the  people. 
Certainly  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
responsibility  of  developing  the  jxjwer  gen- 
erated by  these  rivers  and  for  multipurposes. 
all  of  which  contribute  to  the  national  wel- 
fare and  the  benefits  of  which  should  go  to 
all  the  people. 

QUESTION  12 

Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  establish  yardstick  operation  for  the 
development  of  atomic  energy  comparable  to 
the  TV  A? 

ANSWEK 

Yes. 

QUESTION     1 3 

What  Federal  legislation,  if  any,  do  you 
favor  to  provide  effective  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  depriving  any  citizens  of  his 
constitutional  rights  to  vote,  and  to  enjoy 
equal   oppc«-tunlties  for  employment? 

ANSWTER 

I  think  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  marked 
decided  progress.  It  has  provisions,  I  think, 
will  prove  effective,  but  they  need  strength- 
ening. I  sponsored  in  the  House  the  much 
stronger  and  more  Inclusive  bill  introduced 
In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Douglas,  and  I  hope 
it  will  receive  favorable  consideration  in  the 
87th  Congress.  In  the  event  of  my  reelection 
this  will  be  high  on  my  agenda,  as  will  legis- 
lation assuring  equal  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment.    In  the  81st  Congress  I  remained 


on^e  floor  of  the  House  all  night  aiding  in 
fighting  off  a  southern  filibuster  and  seeking 
to  pass  a  Fair  Employment  Act  with  teeth 
A  law  without  strong  enforcement  provisions 
and  penalties,  sufficiently  severe  to  serve  as 
deterrents,  would  be  a  meaningless  gesture. 

QUESTION     M 

Numerous  proposals  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation have  been  ma3e.  Which,  If  any  do 
you  support?    Why? 

ANSWEK 

In  the  86th  Congress  I  voted  for  the  only 
Federal  aid  to  education  blU  that  reached 
the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was  trimmed  to 
Include  only  construction.  I  hope  that  the 
elections  In  November  will  return  a  Congress 
more  sensitive  to  the  Nation's  educational 
needs  and  adequate  salaries  for  teachers. 
The  plp.in  fact  is  that,  in  the  changed  world 
of  the  present,  and  with  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  migrating  families,  the  old  concept 
of  popular  education  supported  solely  by  lo- 
cal taxpayers  is  outmoded.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  escape  its  responsibility.  If 
our  representative  democracy  is  to  continue 
functioning  In  the  highly  competitive  period 
ahead  every  American  child  must  have  the 
advantage  of  a  good  school  and  a  good  teach- 
er, paid  on  a  scale  comparable  with  that  of 
other  workers  with  similar  professional  prep- 
aration. 

QUESTION     15 

The  Supreme  Court  has  already  held  that 
the  Federal  Government  employee  security 
program  is  limited  to  security-sensitive  Jobs. 
Prior  to  this  CoULTt  finding,  the  programs 
was  applied  to  all  Government  employees. 
Would  you  support  legislative  proposals  to 
set  aside  the  Supreme  Court  decision  and 
reapply  the  security  program  on  an  across- 
the-board  basis? 

ANSWKS 

No. 

QUESTION    1 6 

Do  you  think  congressional  committee  In- 
vestigations should  be  unlimited  or  restrict- 
ed to  the  flndlng  of  factf  for  legislative 
purposes?    Explain. 

ANSWER 

It  Is  the  province  of  the  Congress  to  make 
the  laws,  not  to  administer  or  to  enforce 
them.  Its  investigations,  therefore,  should 
be  conflned  (1)  to  the  subject  matter  of 
pending  or  proposed  legislation,  (2)  to  the 
operation  of  existent  laws  when  there  is  a 
legislative  purpose,  as  repeal,  amendment  or 
codification,  and,  (3)  to  a  limited  extent  and 
always  governed  by  a  deflnite  and  Immediate 
legislative  objective,  to  the  need  for  legis- 
lation and  its  nature  and  scope. 

QUESTION     1 7 

Are  you  in  favor  of  any  plan  to  limit 
nuclear  testing?  Under  what  conditions,  if 
any? 

ANSWEK 

Nuclear  testing  Is  attendant  with  risks,  of 
which  menace  to  health  Is  not  the  least.  I 
believe  there  should  be  such  deflnite  limita- 
tions as  in  the  Judgment  of  our  scientists 
would  minimize  these  risks  to  a  negligible 
margin  and  in  the  Judgment  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  national  defense  would  not  un- 
reasonably Jeopardize  our  security.  I  believe 
that  Adlal  E  Stevenson  rendered  a  large 
service  to  his  country  and  to  mankind  In 
focusing  attention  to  the  danger  in  nuclear 
testing  in  his  last  campaign,  even  though 
what  he  said  largely   went  unheeded. 

QITESTION     18 

Are  you  In  favor  of  any  of  the  propKwed 
plans   for  world    disarmament?     Explain 

ANSWER 

I  always  have  been  fearful  that  history 
would  repeat  Itself  and  the  present  rtice  of 
armaments  would  end  as  did  that  of  France 
and  Germany  in  the  p>€rlod   prior   to  World 
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W  ir  I  I  h  )p*>  and  fervently  pray  that  be- 
fore It  Is  too  late  world  dlsarinament  will  be 
accomplished.  If  there  Is  sincere  desire  on 
both  sides,  this  should  not  be  difficult.  I 
am  not  sure  that  even  such  a  simple  plan 
as  periodical  observations  by  U-2  planes, 
operated  by  the  United  Nations  or  in  any 
event  internationally  manned,  might  have 
possibilities.  But  I  doubt  if  I,  or  any  other 
Member  of  or  candidate  for  Congress,  would 
wish  to  take  the  responsibility  of  mapping 
the  program  for  observation  and  Inspection 
to  assure  complete  compliance  by  all  nations 
with  the  disarmament  agreement.  That  Is  a 
task  and  a  responsibility  that  must  be  left 
to  others  with  greater  and  specified  knowl- 
edge in  the  field  and  familiarity  with  all  the 
factors,  both  personal  and  physical. 

QUESTION    19 

Explain  your  views  on  the  present  UJS.  pro- 
gr£im  of  International  assistance  and  devel- 
opment. 

ANSWER 

My  approach  to  foreign  policy  In  Its  eco- 
nomic relationship  is :  ( 1 )  On  the  world 
front,  the  foundation  of  permanent  peace  is 
In  the  worldwide  elimination  of  poverty 
Insofar  as  human  effort  under  wise  and  co- 
operating democratic  governments  can  ac- 
complish that  end;  (2)  on  the  domestic 
front,  the  opening  of  new  foreign  markets 
In  countries  now  less  developed  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  ovir  factories  furnishes  protection 
from  the  danger  of  wide  domestic  unemploy- 
ment resulting  from  automation  which  In- 
creases output  and  decreases  the  number  of 
Jobs  for  workers. 

QtTESnON    20 

Do  you  support  congressional  approval  of 
U.S.  participation  In  the  Organization  for 
Trade  Cooperation,  the  international  body  to 
administer  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade? 


Yes. 


ANSWER 


QUESTION  21 

Would  you  support  legislation  to  assist 
workers,  communities,  and  Industries  that 
may  be  directly  Injured  by  reduced   tariffs? 

ANSWER 

Yes.  I  realize  that  some  workers,  commu- 
nities, and  Industries  have  been  injured  by 
that  which  has  brought  benefit  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  During  the  period  of  read- 
justment, and  in  their  present  distress,  it  Is 
only  fair  and  in  the  national  Interest  that 
they  should  be  helped  by  reasonable  sub- 
sidies and  otherwise. 

QUESTION  22 

What  Is  your  attitude  on  continued  U.S. 
participation  In  specialized  agencies  of  the 
X5H..  such  as  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganlzaUon,  the  World  Health  Organization 
UNESCO,  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization? 

ANSWER 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  terminate 
that  participation.  I  think  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  is  closest  to  the  situation 
would  agree.  It  Is  an  index  to  my  thinking 
that  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  recent  ses- 
sion I  gave  strong  support  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency  as  an  instru- 
mentality in  which  the  resources  of  many 
participating  nations  could  be  pooled  in  the 
common  effort  to  help  the  less  develooed 
nations. 

QUESTION    23 

To  what  extent  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  active  in  the  field  of  housing? 

ANSWER 

I  came  to  Congress  In  1949.  when  the 
housing  problem  was  desperate,  and  in  three 
Congresses  served  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction  in 
housing.     I  always  have  thought  that  it  was 


the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  assure 
a  decent  roof  over  every  American  family. 
That  objective  has  not  been  attained,  but 
until  It  is  the  challenge  will  be  on  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  its  responsibility.  As  long  as 
my  constituents  return  me  to  Congress  I  shall 
work  toward  that  end. 

QUESTION    24 

What  important  legislative  proposals,  other 
than  those  referred  to  above,  would  you  like 
to  see  enacted  by  Congress? 

ANSWER 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa 
I  am  keenly  conscious  of  the  importance  to 
us  and  to  the  free  world  of  the  establish- 
ment of  lasting  bonds  of  friendship,  of  under- 
standing, and  of  cooperation  with  the  na- 
tions of  that  continent.  By  the  end  of  this 
year  there  will  be  a  total  of  24  sovereign 
nations  in  Africa,  all  of  which  It  Is  expected 
will  have  votes  In  the  United  Nations.  If  I 
am  returned  to  Congress,  it  is  my  hope  that  I 
can  make  some  contribution  in  this  field  of 
challenge. 

I  also  am  the  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  America  and 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy,  and  to  these  tasks  I  shall  IX 
reelected  give  my  best  effort,  but  with  no 
cessation  of  my  Interest  and  activities  in 
legislative  approaches  to  the  solution  of  our 
many  domestic  problems  with  which  the  ex- 
periences of  the  10  years  my  constituenU 
graciously  have  kept  me  In  the  Congress  have 
given  me  famil  arlty. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  KARTH.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
may  soon  again  consider  a  worthy  bill  to 

help  millions  of  self-employed  persons 

the  small  businessmen,  doctors,  dentists, 
lawyers,  and  other  professionals — pro- 
vide for  themselves  a  sound,  convenient, 
and  orderly  plan  for  retirement  income. 
Late  in  the  last  Congress  this  bill  was 
approved  by  the  House  but  unfortunately 
it  died  at  adjournment  before  it  could  be 
considered  in  the  other  House  and  in- 
cluded with  the  other  small  business 
legislation  which  the  85th  Congress 
passed  because  of  able  and  vigorous 
Democratic  leadership.  This  series  of 
measures,  incidentally,  if  properly  fi- 
nanced and  sympathetically  adminis- 
tered could  well  initiate  the  renaissance 
of  American  small  business. 

H.R.  10  when  enacted  will  round  out 
the  basic  structure  in  this  system  to  help 
men  and  women  who  are  gifted  with 
ideas  and  energy  but  short  of  other  re- 
sources to  invigorate  and  put  meaning 
and  substance  in  the  idea  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Our  economy  is  in  dire  trouble  because 
the  giant  corporations  since  World  War 
II  have  through  consolidation,  purchase 
or  a  variety  of  other  dubious  methods 
crushed  out  of  existence  much  of  their 
competition.  Our  country  is  now  paying 
the  terrible  price  for  the  monopolization 
of  our  economy  with  inflation,  under- 


production,  and  unemployment.  Nega- 
tive weapons  of  antimonopoly  legislation 
have  failed — the  promising,  positive  pro- 
gram of  encouraging  small  business  is  an 
inspired  effort  to  keep  the  American 
economy  democratic  and  dynamic.  I 
am  proud  of  the  leading  part  that  the 
Democratic  Party,  both  nationally  and 
In  my  State  of  Minnesota,  has  had  in 
reinvigorating  small  business.  Some 
considerable  tribute  has  to  be  paid  too 
to  those  fearless  members  of  the  minority 
party  who  have  voted  with  the  Demo- 
crats despite  the  formidable  disapproval 
of  the  Republican  administration  and  the 
big  business  elements  who  guide  the 
GOP. 

This  administration  has  fought  tooth 
and  nail  against  any  really  eflective  pro- 
gram for  small  business  and  when  it  has 
been  forced  to  accept,  reluctantly.  Demo- 
cratic-sponsored measures  it  has  prac- 
ticed cold,  deliberate  sabotage  against 
small  business  sis  our  distinguished  and 
venerable  colleague  Wright  Patman  has 
revealed. 

The  administration  has  now  grudg- 
ingly accepted  H  R.  10  after  considerable 
revision  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. It  has  conceded  the  justice  of  giving 
the  millions  of  self-employed  persons  a 
fraction  of  the  tax  consideration  re- 
ceived by  high-salaried  corporation  exec- 
utives, those  exalted  employees  with  their 
bonu.^es  in  stock,  stock  options,  com- 
pany-contributed pensions,  and  other 
fancy  emoluments— not  including  that 
ultimate  in  tax  evasion  devices,  expense- 
account  living. 

Republicans  in  the  administration 
have  at  long  last  stopped  wrapping  the 
flag  of  patriotism  around  them  and  say- 
ing that  to  enact  H  R.  10  would  throw 
the  President's  budget  Into  deficit  and 
would  be  doing  Karl  Marx's  work  of  de- 
stroying capitalism. 

I  hope  that  H.R.  10  will  be  enacted 
Into  law  and  thus  spur  the  millions  of 
Americas  self-employed  persons  to  do 
better  democracy's  work  of  invigorating 
free  enterprise  by  helping  themselves 
provide  for  their  golden  years.  ' 
I  urge  the  passarrc  of  TT  R.  lo. 


cONCRr'^'^TnxAi.  RFCORD  —  Horsr 


A  New  Outlook  on  American  Foreign 
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HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FFICHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2.  1960 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday 
June  19,  marked  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Ukrainian  Ameri- 
can Youth  Association.  To  mark  this 
occasion  a  mass  raUy  was  held  in  Cleve- 
land. 

In  recent  weeks  the  American  people 
witnessed  the  role  that  youth  can  play 
in  support  of  Communist  objectives 
when  led  and  stimulated  by  agents  of 
Moscow.  The  riots  of  Japan  which  made 
It  necessary  to  cancel  President  Eisen- 
hower's visit  to  Tokyo  were  the  actions 
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of  misguided  youth.  This  lesson  will 
long  remain  in  the  memory  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  should  stand  as  a  warn- 
ing sign  of  the  importance  of  youth  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  any  nation. 

It  is  therefore  refreshing  to  find  vouth 
groups  in  the  United  States  who  are 
motivated  by  love  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom and  the  desire  to  assist  in  removing 
the  threat  of  imperial  Russian  commu- 
nism from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
Ukrainian  American  Youth  Association 
is  such  a  group.  The  young  men  and 
women  who  comprise  this  organization 
know  full  well  the  meaning  of  commu- 
nism, the  tyranny  of  Russian  imperial- 
ism, and  the  consolidation  of  these  two 
evils  as  the  source  of  the  dangerous  ten- 
sions which  now  grip  the  world.  They 
take  pride  in  the  traditions  which  are 
the  American  way  of  life;  they  support, 
without  reservation,  the  moral  and  po- 
litical ideals  which  form  the  foundation 
of  our  American  democracy.  They  are 
determined  that  these  same  moral  and 
political  ideals  shall  be  the  birthright 
of  all  nations  and  people  because  there- 
by they  know  the  Ukrainian  nation,  the 
land  of  their  forefathers,  will  be  free 
and  independent. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  my 
address  given  before  the  Ukrainian 
American  Youth  Association  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

A  New  OirrLOOK  on  American  Foreign  Policy 
Mr.  Clszkewycz,  officers,  and  members  of 
the  association  and  friends.  I  am  happy  to 
play  a  part  In  this  10th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  American  Youth  As- 
sociation. This  is  an  important  milestone 
in  the  affairs  of  your  organization,  and  I  am 
confident  It  marks  a  period  of  progress  to- 
ward the  high  goals  which  you  have  set  for 
your  association  and  for  its  members.  For  all 
of  you  It  la  a  time  to  look  back  at  your  be- 
ginnings, a  time  to  examine  your  purposes 
In  terms  of  the  realities  of  this  hour.  and.  a 
time  to  plan  your  future  activities  in  the 
light  of  these  realities.  You  are  much  better 
qualified  than  I  to  evaluate  your  accomplish- 
ments of  these  past  10  years,  but  I  believe 
I  have  something  to  offer  you  In  your  exami- 
nation of  the  realities  of  the  present  and 
some  suggestions  you  might  consider  as  you 
chart  your  future  course. 

This  moment  In  history  refiects  deep  and 
far  reaching  changes  In  the  social  and  po- 
litical order  of  the  world.  On  all  sides  of 
us  we  see  these  changes  taking  place  and 
we  are  alert  to  the  great  changes  in  the  offing, 
changes  which  correspond  to  the  aspirations 
of  almost  one-third  of  enslaved  humanity  for 
freedom,  liberty,  and  national  Independence. 
We  are  entering  the  climatic  period  of  the 
revolutionary  era.  This  will  be  the  period  of 
crucial  trial  and  test  for  the  political  and 
moral  ideals  of  freemen.  At  Isstie  Is  the 
question  whether  our  free,  open  society:  the 
democratic  way  of  life;  has  the  inner 
strength  and  external  driving  power  to  sur- 
vive the  organized  onslaught  of  Russian  Im- 
perial communism  and  lo  extend  the  fron- 
tiers of  freedom  until  all  nations  and  all  men 
are  self-governing.  It  will  not  be  enough  for 
us  to  hold  back  the  wave  of  red  totalitarian- 
ism, we  cannot  survive  through  defensive 
efforts  alone.  We  are  now  faced  with  the 
Immediate  challenge  to  hold  and  strengthen 
the  areas  of  freedom  and  to  launch  a  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  diplomatic  offensive 
against  the  enemy  of  all  mankind. 

The  task  before  us  is,  therefore,  twofold. 
We  must  have  a  defensive  capability  which 
openly  warns  the  Russian  imperialists  that 
we  have  the  military  power  to  render  them 
helpless  and  that  we  will  not  hesitate  to  use 
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it  if  they  Instigate  circumstances  which 
would  make  such  action  Inescapable.  This 
defensive  capability  must  be  attained  bv  us 
and  our  associated  aUies  without  1  month, 
or  1  week,  or  1  day  of  delay.  Then  we  must 
launch  an  offensive  against  the  Russians 
with  the  assurance  that  we  have  the  power 
to  back  up  the  political,  economic,  and  diplo- 
matic actions  which  the  reality  of  the  pres- 
ent danger  demand.  Nor  should  we  back 
off  from  any  risks  Involved  by  taking  such 
political,  economic,  or  diplomatic  actions. 
The  responsibility  for  risks  should  be  placed 
firmly  on  the  backs  of  the  Russian  tyrants; 
if  they  choose  to  Interfere  with  the  orderly 
progress  of  all  nations  toward  freedom  and 
national  independence,  the  responsibility 
will  be  theirs  and  not  ours. 

Looking  to  the  urgent  need  for  a  program 
of  positive  actions  in  the  cause  of  peace  with 
Justice,  a  scale  of  values  must  be  set  if  the 
program  Is  to  measure  up  to  the  challenge. 
There  are  those  who  call  for  diplomacy  as 
the  major  arm  of  this  offensive.  These  are 
the  people  who  advocate  summit  conference 
after  summit  conference  and  personal  diplo- 
macy such  as  the  Infamous  visit  of  Czar 
Khrushchev  to  the  United  States.  These 
same  people  are  calling  out  for  a  new  Presi- 
dent who  has  had  personal  experience  In 
dealing  with  the  Russian  Communists,  a  man 
who  by  experience  would  be  qualified  to 
drag  our  Nation  Into  more  summit  confer- 
ences, a  man  whose  experience  would  make 
him  a  senior  operator  In  personal  diplomacy 
with  Khrushchev  and  company.  The  candi- 
date they  have  In  mind  Is.  of  course.  Vice 
President  Nixon,  because  he  meets  all  these 
qualifications. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  origin  felt  after  Vice  President 
Nixon,  during  his  visit  to  Moscow  last  year, 
referred  to  Ukraine  as  the  Texas  of  Russia! 
This  was  the  startling  statement  he  made 
after  stopping  a  young  lady  on  the  streets 
of  Moscow  and  saying.  "What  a  pretty  Rus- 
sian girl,"  and  receiving  her  pointed  reply, 
"I  am  no  Russian.  I  am  a  Ukrainian."  All  of 
us  know  that  George  Kennan  is  the  one  who 
launched  this  false  Idea  about  the  Ukraine 
being  the  Texas  of  Russia,  but  we  could 
hardly  expect  Vice  President  Nixon  to  be  so 
badly  Informed  on  this  basic  matter.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Kennan  Is  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's  many 
silent  advisers. 

Then  there  are  those  who  are  calling  out 
for  an  economic  offensive  against  the  Rus- 
sian Communists,  Including  the  proviso  of 
trade  with  Red  China,  economic  assistance 
to  the  so-called  satellites  and  a  variety  of 
other  strange  formulas  for  victory.  They  are 
fundamentally  economic  determlnlsts.  peo- 
ple who  see  life  as  nothing  more  than  the 
material  advancement  of  the  individual  re- 
gardless of  the  system  under  which  it  is 
attained.  I  do  not  make  any  reference  in 
this  connection  to  the  need  for  our  country 
to  have  a  sound,  realistic  program  to  assist 
the  newly  independent  nations  and  the  new- 
ly emerging  nations  In  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  their  countries.  The  case  for  these 
nations  Is  clear,  we  must  help  them  by  means 
of  development  loan  funds,  technical  assist- 
ance, friendly  advice  and  at  all  times  ex- 
tending the  hand  of  genuine  friendship. 
But  this  formula  must  not  be  extended  to 
Communist  regimes  Imposed  upon  the  people 
of  once  free  nations  by  force.  Intrigue,  and 
violence.  Nor  should  this  program  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  prefer  to  sit  on  the 
fence  between  the  free  world  and  the  camp 
of  the  Russian  Communists  In  the  belief  they 
can  blackmail  us  Into  supporting  their  eco- 
nomic development  schemes.  This  is  no  time 
for  fence  straddlers — either  they  get  down 
off  the  fence  or  suffer  the  tragedy  of  Humpty 
Dumpty. 

Then  there  are  those  who  see  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  times  as  political,  the  struggle 
of  ideals  and  Ideas,  a  conflict  of  two  political 
systems  which  can  not  be  reconciled  one  with 


another.  Blther  one  or  the  other  must  tri- 
umph, there  can  be  only  one  winner  and  the 
loser  is  doomed  to  extinction  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  I  belong  to  this  school  of 
thought.  Cold  reason  and  long  experience 
prohibits  my  being  otherwise.  Now  what 
are  my  thoughts  on  the  scale  of  values  in  the 
program  of  positive  actions  against  the  Rus- 
sian Communists? 

To  begin  with.  we.  as  a  nation,  must  set 
our  political  goals  and  make  them  known  to 
all  the  people  of  the  world.  These  political 
goals  must  dominate  all  our  thinking  All 
other  aspects  of  the  program  must  be  sub- 
servient to  them.  That  which  does  not  sup- 
port our  International  political  objectives 
must  be  put  aside.  All  actions  in  the  field 
of  economic  assistance  and  diplomatic  con- 
tact must  be  measured  by  this  compelling 
rule.  These  things  we  have  not  done.  These 
things  we  must  do.  This  Is  the  real  task 
which  ■will  confront  the  new  President  and 
his  administration  come  January  1961. 
This  Is  the  task  which  has  confronted  the 
present  administration  for  the  past  7  years, 
and  their  failure  to  measure  up  Is  dejnon- 
strated  by  the  fact  that  summit  conferences, 
personal  diplomacy,  exchange  of  visits  be- 
tween NrxoN  and  Khrushchev  have  been  the 
substance  of  their  efforts.  These  efforts  have 
failed.  The  evidence  of  the  failure  is  to  be 
found  on  all  sides.  We  cannot  afford  4  more 
years  of  such  failures. 

Now  for  more  pleasant  things.  Let  us  look 
to  the  future,  what  are  the  elements  of  a 
political  action  program  against  the  Russian 
Communists?     I  see  these  as  the  elements : 

1.  Self-determination  for  all  nations  and 
all  people.  This  policy  must  be  appUed  to 
all  people  on  all  the  continents,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

2.  In  applying  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination we  must  get  rid  of  the  Russian  con- 
cocted dilemma  which  exists  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  popularly  known  as  nonpre- 
determination.  This  current  policy  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  we  must  not  speak 
about  self-determination  for  the  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  because 
to  do  so  would  prejudge  the  situation.  Con- 
sequently. State  Department  Interpretations 
of  Public  Law  86-90  are  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  law  and  play  right  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  Imperialists.  We  must 
resolve  this  Russian  dilemma  in  the  State 
Department  and  all  those  who  support  the 
confusion  techniques  of  nonpredetermina- 
tion. 

3.  We  must  support  the  national  independ- 
ence movements  behind  the  Russian  Iron 
Curtain.  In  so  doing  we  must  take  into  ofll- 
cial  account  the  fact  that  all  the  non-Russian 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  already  ex- 
ercised their  right  to  self-determination  dur- 
ing the  period  1917-18  and  elected  for  na- 
tional Independence,  for  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Russian  Empire.  Having  done  this, 
all  these  nations  had  their  Independence 
robbed  from  them  by  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists. Just  as  happened  to  such  nations  as 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  following 
World  War  11.  Therefore,  the  question  of 
self-determination  for  these  nations  Is  not 
pertinent.  The  question  of  restoring  na- 
tional Independence  to  all  these  nations  is 
the  real  issue. 

4.  We  must  stop  doing  business  with  the 
oppressors  In  the  Russian  Empire  and  start 
doing  business  with  the  oppressed  in  the 
Empire.  By  this  I  mean  we  should  look  to 
the  majority  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
oppressed  non-Russian  fjeoples.  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  tensions  which  grip  the  world. 
These  people  have  the  answer.  The  answer 
Is  the  return  of  their  liberties  and  their  na- 
tional Independence.  They  are  willing  to 
fight  and  die  for  this  objective.  All  they  ask 
of  us  Is  our  political  support,  the  stimulation 
of  world  opinion  to  understand  the  truth  of 
their  present  plight  and  the  power  of  their 
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aspira:!  ir.s  Th»y  w;l;  peacefully  dismem- 
ber the  present-day  Russian  Empire — the  real 
threat  to  all  humanity — If  we  will  but  stand 
by  them  This  car;  be  d  ne;  we  can  develop 
world  opinion  m  support  of  the  aspirations 
of  these  captive  nations,  and  by  so  doing  we 
can  put  the  responsibility  on  the  Russian 
masters  to  accept  the  will  of  the  people  or 
face  the  wrath  of  a  thoroughly  aroused  free- 
world  community.  But  we  cannot  do  this 
while  playing  footsie  with  Khrushchev  and 
company,  by  forcing  our  people  against  their 
conscience  to  be  courteous  and  considerate 
of  the  bloody-handed  Khrushchev  during  his 
unwelcome  visit  to  the  United  States. 

5  We  can  begin  to  use  the  United  Nations 
as  a  platform  for  such  a  political  campaign. 
As  a  ftrst  step,  we  should  take  action  to  cause 
the  Russians  to  live  up  to  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  on  Hungary  or  be  expelled 
from  membership  in  that  body.  As  a  second 
step,  we  should  declare  the  non-Russian 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  so-called 
satellites  of  Central  Europe  as  non-self- 
governing  territories  and  demand  that  they 
be  treated  as  such  in  the  Council,  the  Assem- 
bly, and  the  work  of  the  various  organs  of 
*:ie  United  Nations.  This  will  be  sufficient 
.us  I  s'arter  Such  action  will  pry  the  lid 
off  the  fakery  barrel  which  has  been  Imposed 
upon  the  people  of  the  world  and  open  the 
door  to  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

This  program  I  commend  to  your  consid- 
eration as  you  plan  your  program  for  the 
Immediate  years  ahead.  It  is  a  program 
IBBrthy  of  your  support,  a  program  which  I 
believe  you  could  supp>ort  with  vigor  and 
confidence  Having  known  the  Russians  and 
their  Empire  of  fear  from  firsthand  knowl- 
edge, many  of  you  are  In  a  position  to  speak 
with  authority  about  the  aspirations  of  the 
good  people  of  Ukraine.  By  making  these 
aspirations  known  to  all  the  American  peo- 
ple, you  will  strike  a  powerful  blow  for  peace 
with  Justice,  which  is  and  will  remain  otir 
goal. 
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EDCTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLI.V     :- 

IN  THE   FtOU.-^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

NTr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  e-xtendm^:  my  remarks  to  include  a 
digest  of  Public  Laws  409  to  and  includ- 
ing 449  of  the  2d  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  as  reported  by  me  to  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Second  District  of 
Illinois: 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  09 

S.  24S2,  exploring  the  oceans 
Public  Law  409  Is  Important.  In  its  projec- 
tion Into  the  future  it  may  prove  as  vital  to 
our  survival  and  welfare  as  any  legislation  of 
the  86th  Congress,  It  removes  territorial 
limitations  on  the  activities  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  which  heretofore  could  con- 
duct Its  scientific  researches  and  explorations 
only  in  the  United  States,  Its  territories  and 
possessions  Now  the  whole  world  of  outer 
space,  the  frozen  wastes  of  the  Arctics  and 
the  bottoms  of  the  seas  are  opened  to  it.  It 
Is  expected  to  play  a  lesidlng  part  In  the 
expanded  research  operations  which  experts 
in  the  scientific  field  declare  to  be  essential 
In   our   race  to   overtake   Russia. 

National  Academy  of  Science,  the  National 
Research  Council  and  the  Committee  on 
Oceanography  all  are  concerned  over  our 
Nation's  deficiency  In  studies  of  the  oceans. 
Research,  explorations  and  studies  in  ocea- 
nography now  gettln?  started  may  open  up 


amazing  new  sources  of  food  and  mineral 
supplies,  a  vast  new  world  of  riches  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seas,  as  well  as  means  of  de- 
fense outmodlng  the  missile,  the  battleship 
and  the  aerial  bomber 

Whatever  Is  ahead  for  us  in  the  future 
no  one  knows,  but  most  of  us  feel  that  our 
survival,  militarily  and  economically,  is  for 
the  present  In  the  hands  of  our  scientists. 
I  hope  you  approve  of  my  casting  of  your 
vote  to  unshackle  the  Geodetic  Survey. 

PUBLIC  LAW  4  10 

This  is  an  old  friend,  a  perennial  In  these 
reports.  It  Is  the  annual  permit  for  Cana- 
dian vessels  to  carry  passengers  and  cargo  to 
and  from  Hyder  in  Alaska  and  other  Ameri- 
can ports.  Law  is  that  only  American  ves- 
sels can  do  business  between  American  ports. 
No  American  vessels,  however,  are  available 
at  Hyder.  Each  year  Congress  passes  a  1- 
year  exemption,  vainly  hoping  that  come 
another  year  Hyder  will  have  American  bot- 
toms at  her  beck  and  call. 

PUBLIC    LAW    411 

Public  Law  411  extends  to  2  years  (instead 
of  1  year)  the  time  In  which  claims  can  b« 
filed  against  the  United  States  for  damages 
arising  from  noncombat  activities  of  oux 
Armed  Forces  in  foreign  countries.  Nat- 
urally, Eiccldents  do  happen  in  countries 
where  we  have  troops  stationed  Just  as  they 
happen  at  home,  such  as  a  distressed  airplane 
inflicting  damage  on  civilian  persons  or  prop- 
erty, and  the  prompt  and  equitable  settle- 
ment of  resultant  claims,  when  Justified, 
makes  for  a  friendly  climate.  Nothing  is 
more  helpful  to  us  In  winning  hearts  and 
minds  than  an  image  of  Uncle  Sam  as  always 
being  fair  and  honorable. 

PX.'BLIC    LAW    412 

H.R.  10233.  District  of  Columbia 
appropria  tions 

Public  Law  412  appropriates  $239,470,433 
for  fiscal  1961  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  decrease  of  $1,818,643  on  the  fiscal  1960 
appropriations  and  a  cut  of  $2,932,567  under 
the  President's  budget. 

Washington  was  a  city  of  840,000  on  July 
1,  1959.  with  the  same  requirement  for  urban 
services  and  the  same  municipal  problems  as 
Chicago.  Public  Law  412  is  comparable  to 
the  annual  budget  passed  by  the  city  council 
of  Chicago.  Municipal  revenues  come  from 
much  the  same  sources  as  in  Chicago,  and 
to  these  Uncle  Sam  adds  a  $25  million  con- 
tribution for  the  reason  that  so  much  of  the 
real  estate  here  Is  occupied  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Washington  is  the  shrine  of  our  country,  to 
which  millions  come  on  patriotic  pilgrimage, 
and  we  would  wish  it  always  to  be  kept  clean 
and  beautiful. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  13 

Public  Law  413  repeals  the  lO-percent  ex- 
cise tax  on  aromatic  cachous.  If  you  don't 
know,  as  assuredly  your  Representative  did 
not  until  this  legislation  reached  the  floor  of 
the  House,  aromatic  cachous  are  pellets,  such 
as  Sen  Sen,  that  are  chewed  to  sweeten  the 
breath.  Heretofore  they  were  classified  as 
toilet  preparations  (most  of  which  are  exter- 
nally applied  and  subject  to  the  excise  tax). 
Usually  they  are  sold  at  small  candy  stores, 
which  do  not  handle  toilet  preparations,  and 
the  main  reason  for  Public  Law  413  was  to 
relieve  small  candy  merchants  of  the  burden 
of  collecting  and  keeping  books  on  negligible 
amotints  of  tax. 

PUBLIC    LAW    414 

If  you  were  In  the  Navy  after  April  20, 
1949.  and  prior  to  April  17.  1954,  and  tem- 
porarily stored  your  furniture  under  an  er- 
roneous order  from  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Public  Law  414  is  the  aspirin  for  your 
headache.  It  relieves  Navy  personnel,  pres- 
ent or  retired,  who  In  good  faith  acted  under 
the  erroneous  order  from  reimbursing  the 
Government. 


PUBLIC    LAW    4  1  S 

S.  2220,  Public  Health  Service 
In  1798  Congress  established  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  which  In  162  years  has 
grown  Into  the  Public  Health  Service  of  to- 
day, with  a  personnel  of  25,350  persons.  In- 
cluding 3.350  doctors,  scientists,  and  nurses, 
who  by  direction  of  the  Surgeon  General 
and  on  an  hour's  notice  are  prepared  to  fly  to 
a  quarantine  station  in  Burma,  a  disease 
ridden  spot  In  Panama,  or  an  isolated  In- 
dian reservation  In  the  United  States.  They 
go  wherever  the  Nation's  health  demands 
their  presence. 

Public  Law  415  strengthens  the  commis- 
sioned corps  by  (1)  providing  improved  re- 
tirement benefits,  and  (2)  increasing  the 
number  of  annual  appointments  to  higher 
grades.  This  It  Is  hoped  will  attract  to  and 
hold  the  required  additional  physicians,  den- 
tists, sanitary  engineers,  and  other  profes- 
sional health  personnel. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  IS 

On  original  stock  issues  of  corporations 
there  is  a  documentary  stamp  tax  of  10  cents 
per  $100  of  actual  value  while  in  the  case  of 
stock  transfers  the  tax  Is  4  cents  per  $100  of 
actual  value.  Public  Law  416  places  the 
issuance  tax  of  regulated  Investment  com- 
panies on  the  4-cent,  Instead  of  lO-cent  basis, 
ao  such  companies  redeem  stock  put  up  for 
sale  with  Issue  of  new  securities. 

PtTBLIC    LAW    417 

There  is  no  monument  In  Washington  to 
James  Madison,  who  was  a  large  figpure  in 
the  formulation  and  adoption  of  our  Con- 
stitution, was  Secretary  of  State  under 
Jefferson,  and  the  fourth  President  of  the 
United  States.  Public  Law  417  creates  a 
Commission  to  plan  a  James  Madison  me- 
morial. It  is  probable  that  the  historic 
columns  recently  removed  from  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol  wlU  be  part  of  the 
memorial. 

PUBLIC    LAW    418 

Public  Law  418  exempts  bicycle  tires  and 
tubes  from  the  manufacturers'  excise  tax. 
Reason:  tires  and  tubes  on  new  imported 
bicycles  are  not  subject  to  such  tax,  hence 
Public  Law  418  puts  domestic  manufacturers 
on  a  fairer  competitive  basis.  Note:  of 
about  3  million  bicycles  sold  annually  in  the 
United  States.  27  percent  are  Imported. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  IB 

This  corrects  an  Inadvertent  omission  in 
the  wheat  legislation  of  1968  It  prevents 
the  loss  of  wheat  acreage  history  when  the 
farm  exceeds  Its  acresige  allotment  but  does 
not  produce  a  marketing  excess. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  20 

Public  Law  420  authorizes  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  parliamentary  confer- 
ences with  Mexico  similar  to  those  held  with 
the  legislators  of  Canada. 

PUBLIC    LAW    431 

Public  Law  421  conveys  to  the  Navajo  Tribe 
of  Indians  81  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $810.  at 
Crownpoint,  N.  Mex..  as  site  for  a  community 
center. 

PUBLIC    LAW    42a 

Public  Law  422  reduces  the  excise  tax  on 
roof  gardens,  cabarets  and  similar  establish- 
ments from  20  to  10  percent.  The  20  per- 
cent  excise  tax  on  cabarets  (twice  the  tax 
on  theaters)  caused  a  drop  of  56  percent  in 
employment  of  musicians. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  23 

Farmlands  are  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government  by  eminent  domain,  or  negotia- 
tion, Just  as  city  properties  are  acquired  for 
urban  renewal,  highways  and  other  public 
developments.  Public  Law  423  protects  the 
former  owners  in  their  acreage  allotments 
during  the  period  between  acquisition  by  the 
Government  and  actual  commencement  of 
work  on  the  proposed  development. 
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PUBLIC    LAW    424 

H  R.  10743.  2d  Supplementary  Appropriations 
Act 

Public  Law  424  carries  $955,300,003  In  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  1960 
This  is  a  cut  of  $53,098,261  under  the  Pres- 
ident's budget.  Supplemental  appropria- 
tions really  are  deficiency  appropriations  to 
cover  current  exjK-nses  (to  keep  things  run- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30) 
In  excess  of  those  provided'  in  the  regular 
appropriations  acts  passed  the  previous 
year.  They  are  occasioned  by  the  Inability 
accurately  to  calculate  in  advance  and  unex- 
pected situations  that  arise. 

Among  the  larger  items:  $675  million  for 
Commodity  Credit  Corp.  to  restore  capital 
Impairment;  $17,500,000  additional  for  slum 
clearance  and  urban  renewal;  $1,500,000  addi- 
tional for  administering  the  public  debt,  due 
to  increased  Interest  rates;  $9,700,000  addi- 
tional for  student  loan  funds  under  the 
Defense  Educational  Act. 

PUBLIC    LAW    429 

House  Joint  Resolution  621,  NASA  supple- 
mental appropriations 
NASA  stands  for  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  newest  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
carries  an  additional  $23  million  for  the 
Project  Mercury,  the  tracking  and  data  col- 
lection network,  and  the  Atlantic  Missile 
Range  for  advanced  launch  vehicles.  NASA 
employs  over  16,000  persons,  including  260 
scientists  In  supergrade  positions. 

PUBLIC   LAW   426 

This  reduces  the  annual  number  of  pay- 
days for  Senate  employees  from  24  to  23. 
Senate  secretaries  will  be  paid  on  the  6th 
and  20th  of  each  month  instead  of  the  Ist 
and  15th.  Reason;  Increased  time  necessary 
to  process  paj-rolU  because  of  deductions  for 
health  benefits.  There  we  40  optional  plans, 
hence  no  uniform  sUndard  for  deductions! 

PUBLIC    LAW    427 

Public  Law  427  extends  for  3  years  the 
exemption  from  import  tax  of  certain  tan- 
ning extracts.  Including  extracts  of  hemlock 
and  eucalyptus.  A  blight  virtually  wiping 
out  the  chestnut  trees  In  the  Appalachian 
Range  played  havoc  with  the  domestic 
supply. 

PUBLIC    LAW    428 

Four  nonprofit  corporations  serve  their 
own  mutual  bank  or  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation members  substantially  as  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  serves 
the  banks  of  the  Nation.  Three,  organized 
prior  to  1951.  enjoy  the  same  Income  tax 
exemption  as  FDIC.  Public  Law  428  In- 
cludes under  the  exemption  the  one  corpora- 
tion that  was  formed  in  1957. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  29 

H.R.  529,  Narcotics  Manufacturers  Act  of  1960 
Public  Law  429  is  major  legislation  in  a 
afield  of  vital  need.  It  strengthens  the  pub- 
lic's flght  against  hablt-formlng  drugs  by 
establishing  a  system  of  licensing  and  con- 
trol over  the  manufacture  of  narcotics. 
Since  1D40  there  has  been  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  substitutes,  used  as  pain 
relievers  but  with  the  same  hablt-formlng 
attributes  as  natural  analgesic  drugs  In 
the  morphine  class.  Public  Law  429  covers 
the  field.  Includes  all  classes  of  narcotics, 
both  natural  and  synthetic. 

PUBLIC   LAW    4  30 

This  will  Interest  members  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  It  grants  tax  exemption 
to  the  building  and  property  occupied  by 
VFW  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PUBLIC    LAW    431 

Public  Law  431  regulates  the  finance 
charges  for  retail  Installment  sales  of  auto- 
mobUes  In  the  District  of  Columbia.     This 


Is  expected  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
some  finance  companies  of  charging  from  30 
to  50  percent  of  the  selling  price  of  the  car. 

PUBLIC    LAW    43  2 

Coconut  Oil  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  soap,  palm-kernel  oil  in  edible 
products  such  as  crackers  and  candy,  and 
palm  oil  in  the  tin-plate  industry  to  prevent 
oxidation  in  plating  baths.  Public  Law  432 
continues  for  3  years  the  suspension  of  the 
processing  tax. 

PUBLIC    LAW    433 

Public  Law  433  permits  the  sale  to  the 
State  of  Nevada,  at  fair  market  value  of 
some  15.000  acres  of  the  public  domain  90 
miles  southeast  of  Las  Vegas.  The  State  will 
develop  the  land  for  agriculture,  homeslte 
and  rrcreatlonal  purposes.  Its  topography 
ranges  from  mountainous  to  plains  border- 
ing the  Colorado  River.  It  now  Is  undevel- 
oped and  uninhabited. 


PUBLIC    LAW    4  34 

HJt.  725,  Wilson's  Creek   battlefield 
Public   Law   434    establishes    the    Wilson's 
Creek  Battlefield  National  Park  near  Spring- 
field m  Missouri  on  the  site  of  the  battle  on 
August   10.   1861,   the  second  major  engage- 
ment of  the   Civil  War.     The   Confederates 
victorious  at  WUson-s  Creek,  took  over  a  large 
part  of  Missouri,  but  Union  reinforcements 
finally    forcing   their   reUeat    into   Arkansas 
the  Confederates  were  decisively  defeated  in 
the   battle  of  Pea   Ridge  In   March   of    1862 
In   1956   Congress  authorized  the  Pea  Ridge 
National  Military  Park.     There  now  will  be 
two    battlefield    parks    commemorating    the 
campaign  that  saved  Missouri  for  the  Union 
VS  Highway  60  runs  near  the  Wilson's  Creek 
battlefield. 

I^TBLIC    LAW    435 

Public  Law  435  excludes  for  Income  tax 
purposes  copyright  royalties  from  the  defini- 
tion of  personal  holding  companies  (1)  If 
they  are  at  least  50  percent  of  gross  Income, 
and  (2)  If  the  business  expense  deductions 
incident  to  promotion  are  50  percent  or 
more  of  gross  Income.  This  reflects  the 
change  In  the  music  publishing  business 
which  formerly  existed  by  sale  of  sheet 
music,  now  derives  Its  principal  Income  from 
sale  of  royalties  to  radio,  TV,  phonograph 
records,    night  club   performers   and   others. 

PUBLIC    LAW    43  6 

This  eliminates  the  requirement  that 
trustees  of  Insurance  companies  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Reason:  in  Washington  as  in  Chicago 
there  Is  a  residential  trend  to  the  suburbs 
Many  of  the  suburbs  here  are  In  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  outelde  the  District. 

PUBLIC    LAW    437 

Public  Law  437  excludes  from  Income  tax 
the  pension  annuities  paid  to  nonresident 
aliens.  These  mainly  are  persons  who 
worked  years  In  United  States  embassies  and 
other  offices  of  our  Foreign  Service  The 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  was  among  the 
nations  protesting  the  Imposition  of  the 
tax.  State  Department,  therefore,  joined  in 
recommending  Public  Law  437  for  the  sake 
of  amity. 

PUBLIC    LAW    43  8 

HJi.  1805.  Antietam  battlefield 
More  men  were  killed  at  Antietam,  or 
Sharpsburg,  on  September  17,  1862,  than  in 
any  other  battle  In  the  Civil  War.  The 
Union  lost  15.4  percent  of  those  engaged,  the 
Confederates  26.1  percent.  Historians  seem 
agreed  that  a  decisive  victory  for  Lee  at 
Antietam  might  have  foreshadowed  the  final 
Independence  of  the  Confederacy.  When  he 
turned  back  Into  Virginia  the  chance  of 
Intervention  by  Great  Britain  vanished. 

Antietam  National  Battlefield  Site  was  es- 
tablished by  act  of  Congress  In  1890.  Public 
Law   438    authorizes   the   acquisition   of   600 
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stantlanv'th"''"  '°  ""'°"^  '^^  "«^  ^°  «"»>- 
S^lvf  L  '^""^  condition  as  In  1862  and 
^n.m^.H  w  °'^«'^l"g  generations  a  full  and 
unimpeded  view  of  the  entire  battlefield. 

PtJBLIC  Law  439 

keVf^L^nT  f^^  «^^^°^^=^«s  the  sale  at  mar- 
^f  V^n  ^"^^  ^^""^^  o^  'and  to   the  cltv 

For^l^™^''  '°  °'"«°"  '°'  ^  marine  p^rk'^ 
For  many  years  the  land  has  been  occupied 
by  squatters,  without  consent  of  or  payn^eS 
of  rent  to  the  Federal  Government. 

PUBLIC  LAW  44  0 

th?'^^P'■°i■''^^^  a  tax  of  1  cent  a  pound  on 
io.n?''  °'  laminated  tires  Instead  of  the 
8  cents  a  pound  tax  on  tires  used  on  hlghwav 
vehicles  and  5  cents  a  pound  on  other  tlT^^ 
Reason  Is  that  laminated  tires  are  made  of 
scraprubber  tires,  and  because  of  their  verv 
fn^^L''^^^^^^  ^"  "^^^''  *  tax  disadvantage 
tSS      °°  Potindage)  with  the  much  lighter 

PUBLIC  LAW  44  1 

Public  Law  441  extends  for  2  vears  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  alumina,  bauxite  and 
calcined  bauxite,  the  domestic  supply  of 
Which  is  limited.  h*'  j-    "i 

PUBLIC  LAW  442 

This  is  of  Interest  to  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees. It  repeals  section  1505  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  put  them  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  workers  in  private  Industry  in  the 
matter  of  eligibility  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Accrued  annual  leave  wUl  be 
treated  under  State  law. 

PUBLIC  LAW  44  3 

In  1927  Congress  established  the  Stones 
River  National  Military  Park  on  the  site  of 
the  battle  of  Bragg's  Confederate  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  with  Rosecran's  Union  Army 
of  the  Cumberland.  Public  Law  443  changes 
the  name  to  Stones  River  National  Battle- 
field (much  more  descriptive,  I  would  say) 
and  adds  six  acres  (cost  of  $1,500)  to  In- 
clude a  view  of  Stones  River  Itself  the 
stream  for  which  the  battle  Is  named. 

PtTBLIC    LAW    444 

S.  2434,  historic  Fort  Laramie 
Fort  Laramie  In  Wyoming,  built  In  1834. 
and  used  as  a  fur-trading  post,  then  as  an 
Army  post  in  the  era  of  the  Pony  Express 
riders,  the  overland  stages,  the  gold  rush 
travelers,  the  campaigns  against  the  Northern 
Plains  Indians,  probably  is  the  best  pre- 
served of  the  trading  posts  and  forts  when 
adventure  was  in  the  air  and  exploration  and 
settlement  of  the  West  were  the  trend. 

Public  Law  444  changes  the  name  of  Fort 
Laramie  National  Monument  to  Fort  Lara- 
mie National  Historic  Site  (which  is  more  de- 
scriptive) and  adds  some  350  acres.  A  woman 
in  Denver,  who  spent  her  girlhood  In  old  Port 
Laramie,  is  donating  $100,000  to  provide  the 
historic  old  buildings  with  authentic  fur- 
nishings of  the  times. 

PtTBLIC    LAW    445 

This  gives  to  the  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian 
Tribe  In  Michigan  a  third  of  an  acre  of  land 
that  the  Federal  Government  purchased  In 
1935  for  $1  for  an  Indian  CCC  camp.  This  as- 
suredly is  not  major  legislation,  but  it  high- 
lights the  range  of  the  work  of  the  Congress. 
The  President  signed  this  $1  bill  with  the 
same  pen  he  signed  the  authorization  for 
$170  million  for  milk  for  schoolchildren, 
which  follows. 

PUBLIC    LAW    44  6 

H.R.  9331.  school  milk  program 
Public  Law  446  authorizes  additional  CCC 
funds  for  the  school  milk  program,  a  total 
of  $85  million  for  fiscal  1960  and  $95  million 
for  fiscal  1961.  Beginning  in  1961  CCC  will 
be  reimbursed  from  the  Treasury. 

Some  83,300  schools  and  institutions.  In- 
cluding summer  camps,  settlement  houses, 
and   child-care   homes,   are   partlclprntlng  In 
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r;iin  i..  1960  During  the  year  they 
J  MO    m;;;.  ,M     r.alf    pints    of    milk. 

'e  n.;s  supp-  rved  the  school  mUk 
■irice  i',5   inception. 

PIBLIC     LAW     447 

MucKleshoot  Indian  tribe  In  the  State  of 
Waahingr.on  showed  little  Interest  In  Its  land 
c'lnsolldati jn  program,  and  tribal  council 
Wis  hard  put  to  scare  up  a  quorum.  So 
Public  Law  447  authorizes  the  tribe  to  recon- 
vey  the  land  to  Individual  tribal  members. 

PUBLIC    LAW    448 

This  permits  the  continued  delivery  of 
water  during  1960  and  1961  for  Irrigation  In 
the  Rlverton  project  In  Wyoming,  pending 
execution  of  repayment  contract. 

PUBLIC    LAW    449 

H  R  8601,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960 
Public  Law  449  Is  the  legislation  by 
which  this  session  of  the  Congress  will  be 
remembered  In  history.  It  is  not  as  strong 
as  the  measure  introduced  by  your  repre- 
sentative, as  cosponsor  with  other  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House,  but  It  marks  real 
progress  m  the  long,  hard  fight  to  protect 
ail  American  citizens  In  the  exercise  of  their 
voting  rights.  The  House  passed  the  bill, 
311  to  109.  I  cast  your  vote  for  the  bill, 
against  recommltal  (which  was  defeated  118 
to  304).  and  against  all  crippling  and  weak- 
ening amendments. 

The  long  and  bitter  filibuster  in  the  Senate 
and  the  equally  long  and  bitter  fight  with 
the  Rules  Committee  In  the  House  were  high- 
lights of  the  first   half  of   the  session. 

I  shall  begin  my  next  report  with  a  digest. 
In  simple  language,  of  Just  what  Is  in  Public 
Law  449. 


Addrei*  by  Senator  Wilev  Over  Wisconsin 
Radio   Stations 

EXTENSION  OF   PTM-.t- K.- 
HON. ALEXANDER  WILEY 

•h     vM.'^ceiN.slN 
IN  THE  SE.\  A  rE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  2.  1960 

Mr.  WTLEY  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress— when  it   reconvenes  in  August 

will  have  a  sizable  workload  to  handle 

If  it  is  to  write  a  real  record  for  the  year. 

Recently.  I  delivered  an  address  over 
Wisconsin  radio  stations  viewing  some 
of  the  major  legislation  yet  to  be  acted 
upon  in  the  final  days. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  of  Address  Prepared  for  I>elivery 
BT  Senator  Alexander  Wilet  Over  Wis- 
consin Radio  Stations 

Friends,  as  you  know,  Congress  has  now 
recessed— the  House  of  RepresentaUves  un- 
til August  15  and  the  Senate  until  August 
8  Why?  The  legislative  workload  has  piled 
higher  and  higher  In  recent  weeks. 

As  a  result,  the  majority  leadership  de- 
cided to  adjourn— rather  than  attempt  to 
push  through  all  the  pending  legislation 

Question.  Will  this  mean  a  long  session  in 
August.  Senator  Wilet^ 

Answer  Well,  that  depends  upon  many 
thlnsts  It  wUl  depend  upon  whether  Con- 
gress Is  ready  and  willing  to  "roll  up  Its 
sleeves'-  and  get  to  work;  or  whether  an  effort 
will  be  mcide  to  "play  politics"  with  the 
issues 


For  myself — as  prior  to  recess — I  am  pre- 
pared to  stay  as  long  as  necessary  to  get  the 
whole  job  done  when  Congress  reconvenes 
in  August. 

Question.  Senator  Wilet.  how  large  a 
workload  remains  in  August? 

.\nswer.  A  big  one. 

wilet -sponsored  legislation  pending  aiteh 
recess 
Briefly,  now.  I'd  li^to  review  some  of  the 
proposals — which  I  have  sponsored — that  I 
believe  are  of  major  Interest  to  Wisconsin. 
These  Include: 

1.  S.  910.  to  authorize  the  payment  to 
local  governments  of  sums  in  lieu  of  taxes 
and  special  assessments  with  resp)ect  to  cer- 
tain Federal  real  property. 

2.  S.J.  Res.  208.  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  and  report  on  the  impact  of 
foreign  trade  on  business  and  new  industrial 
expansion  in  the  United  States.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure.  I  feel  we  need  to 
take  a  "hard  look  "  at  the  effect — the  adverse 
effect — which  the  Increased  flood  of  Imports, 
for  example.  Is  having  on  our  domestic  In- 
dustry. 

3  Expansion  of  agricultural  research 
through  enactment  of  S.  690  now  In  con- 
ference. The  purpose  of  this  legislaUon 
would  be  to  expand  resetirch  of  utilization  of 
agricultural  products  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

Incidentally,  still  pending  also  Is  my  bill 
for  establishing  a  dairy  research  laboratory — 
with  similar  objectives — at  Madison.   WU. 

Question.  What  are  other  measures  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  Wisconsin? 

Answer.  Although  there  are  many  more,  a 
number  of  additional  areas  include: 

4.  S.  2917,  to  provide  an  Increase  In  price 
supports  for  dairy  products  to  provide  a 
brighter  outlook  for  the  dairy  fanner  in 
America.  Currently,  the  measure  Is  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

5.  S.  894,  to  establish  an  ice-age  national 
park,  encompassing  the  glacially  formed 
moraines  In  Wisconsin,  Unfortunately,  the 
long-delayed  studies  by  the  Department  of 
Interior  had  held  up  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

6.  S  J  Res.  186,  to  establish  a  National 
Voters  Day.  Prior  to  the  recess,  this  resolu- 
tion— for  encouraging  greater  voter  partici- 
pation In  elections — passed  the  Senate. 
Currently,  it  is  pending  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

7.  8.  Con  Res  96.  to  provide  for  an  up- 
dated Internal  Security  Manual — a  useful 
guidebook  to  strengthen  the  Internal  security 
of  the  country.  This  measure  has  also 
passed  the  Senate  and  Is  pending  before  the 
Administration  Committee  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

8.  Legislation  to  extend  the  termination 
date  for  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe,  ps  well 
as  to  provide  exemptions  from  Federal  docu- 
mentary stamp  tax  on  transfer  of  property 
from  Federal  control  to  the  tribe.  To  ac- 
commodate the  change  In  status,  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Legislature  has  created  a  72d 
county.  Unless  additional  time  is  provided 
to  put  the  tribal  affairs  In  order,  serious  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  may  arise  for  the 
Menominee  Indians,  Unless  these  are  re- 
solved, It  will  handicap  their  ability  to  Inte- 
grate properly  into  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  Wisconsin. 

OTHER      MAJOR      LEGISLATION      PENDING     BEFORE 
CONGRESS 

Question.  Now.  Senator  Wiley,  what  are 
some  of  the  other  major  Issues  which  would 
be  a  matter  of  priority— or  major  contro- 
versy^when    Congress    reconvenes? 

Answer.  When  the  "closing  gong"  of  the 
recess  came,  the  unfinished  business  Included 
the  following: 

Consideration  of  the  proposals  for  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage  and  extending  It  to 
more  workers. 


Proposals  for  providing  medical  and  hos- 
pital  care  for  the  aging  citizen. 

What  to  do  about  Federal  aid  to  schools. 

Elxpandlng  the  housing  program. 

Carrying  forward  the  mutual  security 
program. 

Public  works  bill — Including  funds  for 
flood  control  and  port  and  harbor  develop- 
ment and  additional  planning,  maintenance, 
and  surveys  for  projects  Including:  Eau  Galle 
River.  Menominee  Harbor.  Milwaukee  Harbor, 
Sheboygan  Harbor,  Cornucopia  Harbor] 
Duluth-Superlor.  Pecatonlca. 

A  great  many  of  these  major  programs  are 
highly  controversial.  Consequently,  they 
could  touch  off  real  battles  after  Congress 
reconvenes  in  August. 

tTPCOMING  NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

Question.  What  about  the  upcoming  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  Conventions.  Sen- 
ator Wilet? 

Answer  As  we  are  aware,  the  conventions 
are  scheduled  as  follows: 

The  Democratic  meeting  In  Los  Angeles 
on  July  1 1 . 

The  Republican  meeting  In  Chicago  on 
July  25. 

The  nominations  of  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency— as  well  as 
adoption  of  platforms — by  the  respective  par- 
ties, of  course.  Is  a  significant — and  essen- 
tial— step  in  our  two-party  system  toward 
filling  the  highest  public  offices  in  our 
country. 

Because  of  the  breakup  of  the  normally 
continuing  sessions  of  Congress,  however,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  allow  politicking  to 
unduly  Influence  the  outcome  of  action  on 
the  pending  legislation. 

Politics — In  Its  best  sense — can,  and  does, 
effectively  serve  the  Interests  of  our  people — 
locally,  statewide,  and  nationally. 

At  the  same  time.  Irresponsible  efforts  to 
make  political  football  out  of  Issues  for 
"personal  or  party"  gains  can  work  against 
the  public  Interest. 

Consequently,  we  must — In  these  chal- 
lenging times — encourage  adherence  to  the 
highest  standards  of  conduct  by  candidates 
and  parties  in  electioneering. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OP     rXTTDTRE     GOALS     BT     STATES 
AND  COMMUNITIES 

Question.  Senator  Wiley,  today — Inside 
and  outside  of  politics — we  are  hearing,  and 
reading  a  great  deal  about  "goal  setting" 
for  our  country. 

Answer.  Yes. 

Currently,  the  Nation  and  Its  leaders  are 
attempting  to  establish- and  "shoot  for" 
goals  to  meet  the  Nation's  future  needs  for 
economic  progress  and  security 

Personally.  I  think  this  Is  a  good  Idea, 
Highlighting  this  effort  has  been  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  National  Goals  Commission  by 
President  Elsenhower.  Among  Its  purposes 
are  the  establishment  of  objectives  and  as- 
suring a  good  "forward  p>ace"  by  channeling 
human  and  natural  resources  Into  programs 
that  best  serve  the  Interests  of  the  country. 

To  obtain  maximum  progress,  however,  I 
believe  we  need  a  coordinated  effort  also  to 
assure  a  top- to-bottom  voluntary  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Nation's  people  and  resources. 
Question.  How  can  this  be  accomplished. 
Senator?  What  goals  shall  we  be  shooting 
for? 

Answer.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that— tf 
this  Is  to  be  done — each  State  and  commu- 
nity can  helpfully  contribute  by  establishing 
such  goals  m  relation  to  Its  potential.  This 
Involves  such  steps  as: 

Surveying  manpower,  natural,  financial, 
commercial,  and  other  resources. 

Reviewing  needs  for  services.  producU, 
transportation,  housing,  education  and  other 
needs,  together  with  recommendations  for 
fulfilling  such  needs, 

FoUowlng  a  realistic  survey  of  a  com- 
munity or  State's  potential,  then  the  task  is 
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to  establish — and  attempt  to  reach — high- 
achievement  goals  within  the  range  of  their 
human  and  natural  resources. 

To  accomplish  such  a  program,  however, 
certain  additional  requiremenu  need  to  be 
fulfilled.    These  include: 

1,  A  thorough  analysis  of  Its  potential  by 
a  State  or  community — and  then  realistic 
efforts  to  "set  Its  sights"  on  promising  ob- 
jectives In  such  fields  as  agriculture;  hous- 
ing; education:  social  progress;  trade;  ex- 
pansion of  industrial  and  business  activity 
to  create  more  jobs;  and  other  purposes. 

2.  Encourage  citizens  to  support — and  In- 
vest In — local  and  State  projects,  to  fur- 
ther provide  much-needed — and  sometimes 
scarce — finances  for  projects. 

3  Assure  local  and  State  tax  systems  favor- 
able to  Industrial  and  business  development. 

4.  Look  for  new  markets  for  local — or 
State — produced  products  or  services  to  pro- 
vide greater  business  and  Industrial  activi- 
ties— which  means  more  jobs — and  economic 
health. 

8.  Improve  our  "human  resources"  devel- 
opment program. 

6  Create  a  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
management  and  labor  to  minimize  costly 
strife  that  Jeopardizes  progress. 

7.  Improve  and  expand  air.  rail,  road  and 
water  transportation  systems  to  better  meet 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  economy  and 
the  people. 

8.  Carry  on  unexplored  opportunities  for 
development  of  mineral,  timber  or  other 
natural  resources:  expansion  of  tourism; 
participation  In  trade;  locating  new  mar- 
kets for  communities'  products  or  services; 
and  other  opportunities. 

Each  State  and  each  community  can,  of 
course,  best  determine  Its  requirements,  po- 
tentials and  objectives,  and  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  mobilizing  Its  human  and 
natural  resources  to  attain  its  goals.  If  such 
a  grassroots  program  can  be  effectively  es- 
tablished. I  believe  It  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  successfully  paving  the  way  for  an 
ever-brighter  future  for  the  State  and  the 
Nation. 

The  overall  objective,  of  course.  Is  to 
stimulate  a  greater,  communltywlde  effort  to 
nxake  each  hometown  or  community  the 
"best  place  "  to  live  In  America. 

CONCLUSION 

This.  then.  Is  a  brief,  between  session  re- 
view of  the  legislative  and  other  tasks  that 
remain  ahead  of  us. 

As  In  the  pest,  I  shall  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you  folks,  from  time  to  time. 
as  Issues  of  public  Interest  arise  In  the  days 
ahead. 

Now.  again,  this  Is  your  senior  Senator, 
Alex  Wiley,  saying:  Thanks  for  taking  time 
out  of  your  busy  days  to  "tune  In"  to  this 
program. 
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Bastille    Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

1- 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

O*     NiuW     YlEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2,  I960 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
14,  171  years  ago  in  Paris,  an  outraged 
citizenry  stormed  the  citadel  called  the 
Bastille,  the  dread  prison  that  for  them 
represented  the  denial  of  basic  human 
rights  by  the  regime  under  which  they 
lived. 

The  anniversary  of  that  occasion  has 
since  been  celebrated  by  the  French 
nation  as  the  symbol  of  its  dedication  to 


the  principles  of  liberty,  justice  and 
equality  for  all. 

It  is  most  fitting  for  us  to  join  the  peo- 
ple of  FYance  in  recogrution  of  thus  anni- 
versary. And  it  is  fitting  that  the  key 
to  the  bastille  should  today  hang  in 
Mount  Vernon,  For  the  charter  of  our 
liberties,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, owes  much  of  its  essence  to  Prance, 
The  enlightened  French  philosophers  of 
the  18th  century  largely  fathered  the 
concept  of  society  as  one  in  which  indi- 
viduals have  rights  and  do  not  exist 
merely  as  objects  for  the  whims  of  arbi- 
trary rulers.  The  American  Revolution 
was  the  earliest  concrete  expression  of 
that  concept.  And  from  it  the  French 
people  perhaps  drew  renewed  inspiration 
for  their  struggle  to  establish  a  demo- 
cratic society.  Much  of  the  history  of 
the  world  since  that  time  has  been  the 
history  of  peoples  throughout  the  world 
inspired  by  the  ideals  of  the  FYench  and 
American  revolutions  and  struggling  to 
realize  them. 

Today  when  new  and  more  insidious 
forms  of  tyranny  than  monarchic  despot- 
ism threaten  to  overwhelm  the  world, 
it  is  more  than  ever  important  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  people  whose  devotion  to 
individual  liberties  has  long  been  para- 
mount, and  to  join  with  them  in  rededi- 
cating  ourselves  to  renewed  efforts  to 
maintain  them. 


Hon.  Joseph  C,  OMahoney,  of  Wyoming 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS.  JR. 

OF    MISSOT7KI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  2.  1960 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  a  statement 
by  me  on  the  retirement  from  the  Senate 
of  the  Honorable  Joseph  C.  OMahoney, 
of  Wyoming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Hennings  on  the  Re- 
tirement or  Hon.  Joseph  O'Mahoney,  of 
Wyoming 

I  wish  to  Join  the  great  number  of  friends 
of  Senator  O'Mahoney  In  expressing  senti- 
ments of  regret  that  he  Is  leaving  the  Senate. 
As  one  of  Its  ablest  Members,  his  rugged  In- 
dividualism, initiative,  and  perseverance 
have  made  him  outstanding.  Outspoken  in 
his  dedication  to  the  Constitution.  In  his 
allnement  with  proponents  of  economic  free- 
dom, and  devotion  to  the  development  of 
the  West,  he  Is  most  highly  respected  by  his 
fellow  Senators.  His  eloquence  and  great 
Independence  In  all  fields  from  antitrust  to 
military  affairs,  from  matters  affecting  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  atomic  energy 
have  added  to  his  prestige. 

Joe  O'Mahoney  Is  a  leader,  advocate,  and 
originator     He  Is  a  realm. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
made  an  Indelible  Impression  on  me  In  early 
1937  when  I.  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
would  come  to  the  Senate  to  listen  to  the 
debate  on  the  Supreme  Court  "packing" 
plan.  He  was  a  bulwark  of  strength  and 
principle  in  the  great  fight  to  maintain  our 
Court  as  an  independent  judicial  body. 


It  Is  through  our  common  Interest  In  the 
field  of  constitutional  law  and  antitrust  leg- 
islaUon that  I^have  gotten  to  know  Mr 
O  Mahonet  very  well.  It  has  been  a  privi- 
lege to  be  with  him  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. During  our  close  association  on  that 
conamlttee.  I  have  observed  hU  keen  Insight 
Into  constitutional  problems,  his  dauntless 
courage  and  determination  to  prevent  any 
threat  to  constitutional  rights,  and  his  cour- 
age of  conviction.  His  opposition  to  the 
drafting  of  labor  In  World  War  U.  and  as- 
sertion of  the  constitutional  pH-lnclples  at 
stake  In  the  Strauss  nomination  are  Indica- 
tions of  his  deep  conviction  and  coura- 
geous vigor  In  defense  of  the  Constitution. 

Guided  by  patriotism  and  welfare  of  the 
country,  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  pro- 
tect the  American  system.  He  believes  In 
fair  play  and  competition.  He  has  been 
forceful  in  attacking  monopolies  and  con- 
centrations of  economic  power.  He  has  been 
outspoken  against  the  power  of  monopoly 
In  controlling  the  economic  Uves  of  working 
people,  white-collar  people,  and  small  busi- 
ness people.  He  has  been  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  antitrust  legislation. 

He  has  been  Industrious  In  his  endeavors 
to  help  the  West.  He  has  been  successful 
In  his  battle  for  the  development  of  the 
West's  natural  resources.  In  conservation 
he  has  worked  to  aid  mining,  water  develop- 
ment, and  land  reclamation. 

Although  he  comes  from  a  State  with  a 
small  population,  through  hU  talent.  Integ- 
rity, and  keen  intelligence,  hU  reputation 
has  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 
State,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  West, 
and  over  the  entire  country.  His  grasp  of 
national  problems  and  relentless  efforts  to 
solve  them  have  made  America  a  stronger 
and  better  place  to  live. 

I  regret  to  see  him  leave  the  Senate.  I 
realize,  though,  that  he  Is  taking  the  right 
road.  He  knows  in  his  own  heart  what  Is 
best  or  he  would  not  have  made  the  deci- 
sion. As  a  great  student  of  hlstorj',  he 
himself  will  now  go  down  In  history  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  Senators  of  our  time.  I 
wish  for  him  and  for  his  loved  ones  many 
more  years  of  good  health,  great  happiness, 
and  success. 
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Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^RKS 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

OF  north  caroli>:a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in 
the  year  I  distributed  45.000  question- 
naires among  the  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict. Approximately  three -fifths  were 
sent  to  rural  boxholders  because  many 
people  in  the  district  work  in  town  but 
receive  their  mail  on  rural  routes,  and 
the  remainder  went  to  residents  of  the 
towns  and  cities  in  the  district. 

The  response  to  this  questionnaire  w  .vs 
gratifying — a  10-percent  return — and 
came  from  every  urban  and  rural  com- 
munity in  the  district — from  farmers, 
laborers,  executives,  storekeepers,  clerks, 
teachers,  houeejinves,  and  professional 
men  and  women. 

Perhaps  half  of  those  who  returned  the 
questionnaires  extended  their  yes  or  no 
answers  by  adding  explanatory  com- 
ments. Many  others  took  the  trouble 
to  elaborat-e  at  length  on  their  tuiswers 
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and  Sice  G.icussed  issues  not  even  list- 
ed on  the  qu>-.-itiunnaire. 

I  have  per-^'jnaily  read  ail  ^if  i\:^-sv  sup- 
plementary commfats  and  appreciate 
the  wiUmsness  of  sr,  ma:\v  of  my  con- 
stituents to  sharf>  th>:>:r  views  with  me 
on  important  issu*^^      Although  the  f.na! 


responsibility  for  votes  I  cast  in  Con- 
gress must  necessarily  be  my  own.  and 
is  always  based  upon  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  all  the  pro  and  con  arguments 
on  a  given  bill.  I  believe  the  people  of 
the  district  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  and  to  know  that 

lln  percent) 


they  will  receive  careful  consideration 
by  me.  The  use  of  such  a  questionnaire 
is  the  easiest  way  I  know  t*^  t'lvp  them 
that  opportunity  and  I  am  ;  .♦  ,is(  .;  •}.  ;• 
so  many  took  advantage  of  it. 

Following  are  the  questions  with  an- 
swers indicated  on  a  percentage  btisls: 
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Yes 

-No 

-No 
opinion 

Yes 

No 

No 
opinion 

(1)  In  the  recent  steel  strike,  almost  the  entire  steelmaking 
capacity  of  thu  country  was  closed  down.     In  view 
of  the  Impact  of  such  a  strike  on  our  national  security 
and  economy: 

(a)  Do    you    believe    the    Federal    fJovemment 
should  be  given  more  power  to  arbitrate  and 
enforce  agreemi-nts  between  labor  and  man- 
agement in  such  nises' 

67 
56 

83 

72 

34 

35 

00 

36 

26 
29 

8 

U 

00 

SO 

24 

52 

7 
15 

9 

10 

6 

0 
7 

10 

(5)  The    19«1    Federal    budget   provider  1860,000.000  lor 

various  aid  to  education   programs.    Several  pro- 
posals are  pending  In  Congress  to  Increase  subsi.in- 
tlally  this  Federal  supiv)rt  of  e<iucatlon.     The  bills 
range  In  cost  from  $300,OOn,ooo  to  11,100,000.000  per 
year: 

(a)  Do  you  favor  FedenU  aid  to  education  In  tddl- 

tlon  to  that  already  being  provided?      

(b)  If  so,  would  you  restrict  the  use  of  the  funds 

to  school  construction  or  would  you  tnclade 
teachers'  sal:iries?       

32 
21 

00 
18 
40 

19 

61 
13 

2S 
79 

40 

78 

(b)  Do  you  favor  a  legal  ban  on  industrjrwlde  bar- 
(tajnlng?      

7 

(cj  Do  you  believe  unions  that  represent  all  work- 

66 

ers  in  an  industry  should  be  made  subject  to 
the  antitrust  lawsT 

(c;  Would  you  prefer  a  plan  providing  that  the 
Federal  tlovernnient  .should  return  to  each 
State  a  small  percentage  of  the  Income  taxes 
collected  from  Individuals  within  that  State 
(or  use  by  the  State  In  support  of  public 
education? 

(d)  Do  you  favor  compulsory  arbitration  of  labors 
management  disputes  when  an  entire  Indus- 
try is  aflected? _ 

(2)  The  present  Federal  minimum  wiiRe  Is  $1  per  hour. 

n 

3 

» 

6 

The  North  Carolina  minimum  waee  Is  TS  cents  per 
hour:  (a)  Do  you  favor  increasing  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  above  $1  per  hour? 

(6)  Legislation  Is  pending  to  grant  •  pennon  of  $l66  • 
month  to  every  World  War  I  veteran: 

(3)  The  Forand  bill  provides  hospital,  surgical  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  for  social  security  retirees,  surviving 
widows   and   children.     Persons   presently   retired 

(b)  If  your  arvswer  was  ".S'o,"  would  you  favor 
such  pensions  If  they  are  restricted  to  vet- 
erans with  small  incomes? 

will  be  ellgihle  without  oontribuUoa.    The  program 
win  be  financed  by  an  increase  in  social  security 
taxes  on   employers,   employees,  and   the  self-em- 
ployed: (a)  r>o  you  favor  the  Forand  bill? 

(7)  A  bill  Is  penillng  In  Congress  to  Inaugurate  a  OI  edu- 
cational  lieneflts  f>rograni  for  peacetime  veterans. 
This  bUl  is  esUmated  to  cost  1000.000,000  a  year.    Do 
you  favor  such  a  bill? 

(4)  Under  present  law,  If  a  person  drawing  social  security 
earns  in  eicess  of  Jl,200  annually  be  Is  penalized  by 
havtne  his  social  security  payments  reduced: 
(a;  Do  yoo  favor  Increasing  this  limitation  on 
earnings? 

(b)  Do  you  favor  eliminating  the  llmltaUon  al- 
together?  

1 

In- 
crease 

D^ 
crease 

No 
opinJoo 

In- 

De- 

No 
opinion 

'^\   Po  you  favor  Increasing  or  decreasing  spending  fn  the 
.'oUowlng  areas: 

41 

11 
27 

39 

37 
79 
47 

45 

22 
10 
20 

16. 

(e)  Public  bousing,  urban  renewal,  slum  deeranoe, 
etc 

M 
27 

83 
00 

12 

(a>  Defense     

(0  Federal  grants  to  States  and  local  communi- 
ties for  public  works  such  as  sewage  disposal 
works 

(b)  Farm  subsidies 

(c)  Mutual  security 

13 

(d)  Public  works,  such  as  dredgln?  harbors,  build- 
ing dams,  flood  oontrol,  reclamation,  etc 

Yes 

No 

No 

opinioD 

YOs 

No 

No 
opinion 

(9)  If  you  favor  Increased  spending,  where  would  yon 
propose  getting  the  money? 
(a)  Increasing  existing  ta-ies'    . 

16 
5 

27 

93 

46 
42 
26 

3 

38 
S3 
48 

4 

(11)  Do  you  favor  taxing  cooperatives  on  the  same  basis  as 
private  enterprises? 

83 

29 

89 
78 

70 

17 

9 

66 

8 
12 

9 
36 

(12)  Do  you  favor  a  mitlonal  fair  trade  law? 

lb)  Deficit  financing  borrowing)? 

16 

(13)  Do  you  agree  with  the  ailinlnistration  that  disarma- 
ment must  be  accompanied  by  a  foolproof  inspection 
system? 

(c)   N'ew  tales,  such  as  a  manufdcturers'  sales  tax?.. 
(10)  Interest  on  the  natlon.il  debt  Is  now  W.fiOO.ooo.OOO  a 
year.     It  takes  11  cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar  just  to 
pay  this  lnt«jrest  biU.    1/  we  go  on  as  we  have  been. 
In  lust  about  30  years  we  will  have  paid  out.  In 
Interest  alone,  an  amount  equal  to  the  national  debt 
(IflW.OOO.OOO.OOO)   but  wiU  stiU  owe  every  cent  of 
the   principal.     In   an  effort   to  force   the   Federal 
Government  to  begin  reducing  the  national  debt,  I 
have  Introduced  a   bill   providing   that  at  least  1 
percent  shall   be  paid  on   It  each  year.    Do  yon 
favor  this  proposal? 

(, 

(14)  Do  you  beUeve  that  the  exchange  of  visits  by  heads  of 
state  is  In  the  interest  of  world  peace? 

10 

(15)  Do  you  favor  continuing  our  current  missile  and  space 
programs  on  about  the  present  level  or  do  you  favor  a 
"crash"  program  to  speed  them  up  regardless  of  the 
additional  cost? 
(a)  Continue  on  present  level? 

21 

(b)  Starting  a  "crash"  program? 

47 

Medical  Care  for  the  .A?ed 
FX'I  FNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C    RAB.MT 

f    m:    ;;:    \-. 
I.V   'HE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sctwday,  July  2.  1960 

Mr  R.\F^k\UT  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are 
all  ava:-  '.:.e  Question  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged  citizens  of  our  country  has 
become  one  of  the  most  controversial 
issues  of  the  day.  And  rightly  so.  The 
position  in  which  our  elder  citizens  find 
theniselves  when  the  necessity  arises  to 


meet  the  cost  of  any  sizable  medical  ex- 
penses is  truly  tragic.  In  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  they  simply  cannot  meet 
such  expenses.  What  is  more,  a  repre- 
sentative-cross-sampling  of  this  above- 
65  group  has  shown  that  not  only  can 
these  people  not  meet  the  cost  but  would 
either  have  to  borrow  the  money  or  flatly 
state  that  they  do  not  know  where  they 
would  get  it.  This  is  a  sorry  situation, 
indeed,  for  our  retired  workers  to  find 
themselves  facing.  There  are  roughly 
15  million  retired  people  in  this  country. 
Of  this  15  miUion  just  about  11  million 
are  now  drawing  social  security  pensions. 
Only  about  1  miUion  of  these  are  also 
covered  by  private  pension  plans.     With 


respect  to  those  on  social  security,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  maximum  Fed- 
eral benefit  for  a  retired  couple  is  $180 
per  month;  but  the  average  amount  ac- 
tually received  is  close  to  $114.  It  is, 
of  course,  obvious  that  these  figures  leave 
no  margin  for  heavy  medical  expenses, 
particularly  when  you  consider  that  med- 
ical expenses  have  zoomed  up  higher  and 
faster  than  any  other  single  item  in  our 
economy. 

The  consequence  of  this  situation  is 
that  it  creates  a  singularly  peculiar  para- 
dox within  the  traditional  American  sys- 
tem of  employment  and  retirement. 
The  traditional  goal  and  the  fond  dream 
of   the  American  workingman   and  his 


family  has  always  been  eventual  retire- 
ment to  a  life  of  ease  and  complete  free- 
dom.    However— and  here  is  the  para- 
dox—this  traditional   goal   is  becoming 
more   and   more   difficult — even    impos- 
sible— of  attainment  for  the  retired  and 
retiring  members  of  our  society  because 
their  continuing  reliance  on  a  set,  sta- 
bilized income  in  the  form  of  pensions 
and  so  forth  has  failed  to  be  given  due 
consideration  as  the  price  of  living  has 
continued  to  spiral.     Thus  these  people 
who  are  required  to  get  along  on  the 
same  amount  of  money  each  month  have 
seen  their  ability  to  do  so  decline  progres- 
sively as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  few 
dollars  they  receive  has  grown  less  and 
less.     This  general  principle,  while  it  is 
true  of  all  living  necessities  such  as  food 
and  rent,  is  particularly  and  acutely  true 
with    respect   to   medical    expenses    in- 
curred  by  these  older  citizens.     For  if 
their  fixed  incomes  are  increasingly  in- 
adequate to  buy  the  daily  needed  loaf  of 
bread,  how  then  are  they  to  meet  un- 
foreseen   medical    expenses    of    greatly 
larger  proportions?     The  answer  is  sim- 
ple— they  cannot. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  know  this  an- 
swer. It  remains  to  seek  the  remedy. 
For  what  are  we  to  do,  refuse  these  peo- 
ple needed  medical  care  because  they 
cannot  afford  it?  Certainly  not.  Here, 
then,  is  the  central  point  on  which  every- 
one concerned  is  in  agreement;  that  the 
need  exists  and  that  something  must  be 
done  about  it.  Even  the  budget-minded 
administration  recognizes  this  point. 
But  here,  also,  is  where  the  general  agree- 
ment ends  and  the  controversy  begins. 
For  here  is  where  the  question  arises 
of  how  to  approach  the  problem;  of  how 
to  go  about  the  solution. 

By  this  time  there  have  developed  sev- 
eral differing  approaches,  all  distinct  in 
one  respect  or  other  from  the  original 
and  well-known  Forand  bill.  I  do  not 
intend  to  go  into  a  detailed  discussion  or 
comparison  of  the  different  bills  in- 
volved. There  are  now  six  different 
major  bills  dealing  with  the  question 
of  providing  health  care  for  our  aged. 
The  main  differences  between  them  lie  in 
the  manner  of  financing  the  program  and 
in  the  categories  of  coverage  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  basic  alternative  methods 
of  paying  for  this  medical  care  are  first, 
through  an  extension  of  the  present  So- 
cial Security  System;  second,  out  of  the 
general  revenue  funds;  third,  through 
State  and  Federal  Government  matching 
funds;  fourth,  through  subscription  fees 
to  be  paid  by  the  recipients:  or  fifth, 
through  some  combination  of  these 
methods.  For  my  part,  I  have  sup- 
ported the  Forand  bill  from  the  very  be- 
ginning and  I  am  in  favor  of  paying  for 
the  needed  medical  care  through  the 
present  Social  Security  System.  This 
would  be  done  by  increasing  the  present 
social  security  taxes  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent. This  would  mean  that  an  individ- 
ual would  pay  into  the  social  security 
fund  a  maximum  of  $12  per  year  more 
than  he  is  paying  now.  This  program 
would  amount  to  a  prepaid  health  care 
package  on  which  today's  workers  can 
fall  back  when  they  retire.  Figures  from 
the  Census  Bureau  show  that  60  percent 


of  retired  people — 60  percent  of  people 
over  65  years  of  ape  do  not  have  as 
much  as  $1,000  income  per  vear.  This 
means  about  $20  a  week  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter  and  everything  else  people 
need  to  live.  How  are  they  to  pay  for 
needed  medical  care? 

The  elderly  people  of  this  country  are 
the  people  who  need  medical  care  the 
most.  More  than  any  other  segment  of 
our  population  these  people  need  this 
care— which,  in  a  tragically  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  they  cannot  afford.  This 
older  group  of  persons  gets  sick  more 
often  and  stays  sick  longer  than  any 
other  population  group.  Further,  many 
of  them  are  in  need  of  continuint?  care. 
That  is  they  require  nursing  home  care 

or  medical  attention  on  a  regular  basis 

be  it  weekly,  biweekly,  or  monthly — or 
they  are  required  to  take  medicines  regu- 
larly, often  daily  and  often  comprising 
not  one  but  several  different  medicines — 
all  of  which  are  expensive  these  days. 
All  of  these  things  are  necessary  and  they 
are  also  considerably  beyond  the  means 
of  most  of  our  senior  citizens.  This  sit- 
uation has  been  called  a  "pressing  social 
problem."  I  prefer  to  call  It  a  "crying 
human  need"  and  I  pledge  that  I  shall 
fight  to  see  that  something  is  done 
about  it. 
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Public    Iduj    553    to    and    Including    591 
EXTENSION  OP  REM.-^RKS 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
Public  Laws  553  to  and  including  591.  as 
reported  by  me  to  my  constituents  in  the 
Second  District  of  Illinois.  My  reports 
have  covered  all  legislation  enacted  at 
the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  awaiting  the  Pres- 
ident's signature.  I  hope  that  this  digest 
of  the  laws  of  the  second  session  will 
prove  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  and 
others,  at  least  as  a  source  of  convenient 
reference  and  reminder.  I  do  not  know 
of  the  availability  to  the  general  public 
elsewhere  of  a  digest  of  all  the  laws  of 
the  session. 

The  digest  follows: 

PUBLIC    LAW    553 

This  Is  of  no  Interest  to  the  second  dis- 
trict, where  we  grow  no  cotton.  But  It  Is 
of  Interest  In  the  Cotton  Belt.  Sometimes 
the  Government  makes  mistakes  in  measure- 
ment of  acreage  In  regard  to  allotments. 
Public  Law  553  places  the  cost  of  remeasure- 
ment  In  cotton  lands  on  the  same  basis  as 
that  In  lands  producing  wheat  and  other 
farm  products. 

PUBLIC    LAW     554 

Public  Law  554  changes  the  title  of  the 
second  In  command  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  from  "Assistant  Director"  to 
"Deputy  Director."  I  do  not  believe  much  In 
titles,  but  If  a  public  servant  thinks  he  can 
do  a  better  Job  with  more  dignity  In  appella- 
tion it  Is  all  right  with  me.  Whatever  you 
call  him,  anyone  paid  by  the  taxpayers  to  do 
a  public  Job  Is  a  public  servant. 


PUBLIC    LAW    58  5 

St^  Lawrence  Seaway  has  greatly  compli- 
cated vessels  safety  problems  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  In  1959  there  were  1,033  foreign  com- 
mercial vessels  making  round  voyages  In  '  he 
lakes  in  addition  to  the  2,206  United  Stat«8 
and  Canadian  vessels  regularly  in  the  Great 
Lakes  trade  Public  Law  555  requires  that 
vessels  entering  the  five  lakes  through  the 
Seaway  shall  during  passage  In  the  lakes 
have  pilots,  experienced  with  the  area  and 
drawn  from  a  United  States-Canadian  pool. 
I,  with  other  members  of  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion, objected  to  the  bill  as  first  drawn  with- 
drew our  objections  later  when  the  bill  was 
amended  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Chicago 
shipping  interests  and  pilots. 

PUBLIC    LAW    556 

Public  Law  556  authorizes  a  payment  to 
the  Government  of  Israel  of  $16,616  for  two 
of  its  nationals  injured  In  an  automobile 
accident  In  Paris  and  of  $3,340  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  for  one  of  its  nationals 
Injured  In  another  automobile  accident  In 
Paris.  Reason :  Inquiry  showed  that  in  each 
Instance  the  driver  of  an  American  Embassy 
car,  on  olDclal  business,  was  to  blame. 

PUBLIC    LAW    55  7 

Public  Law  557  ( 1 )  makes  permanent  the 
suspension  of  Import  duties  on  coarse  wools 
Imported  under  bond  for  use  In  the  manu- 
facture of  rugs  and  carpets,  and  (2)  adds 
papermakers'  felts  to  the  list  of  wool  prod- 
ucts covered.  Purpose  Is  to  place  American 
carpet  manufacturers  on  even  footing  with 
foreign  competitors. 

PUBLIC    LAW    558 

Officers  in  the  naval  service,  please  take 
note.  Public  Law  558  corrects  the  bull  the 
Navy  admittedly  made  In  urging  the  defini- 
tion of  "total  commissioned  service"  in  the 
hump  law.  The  Navy  Intended  solely  to  pro- 
tect Marine  Corps  majors  from  mandatory 
retirement  because  by  promotions  over  the 
heads  of  their  superiors  In  rank  they  had 
picked  up  too  much  total  commissioned  serv- 
ice time.  But  It  turned  out  the  hump  defi- 
nition would  force  the  retirement  unin- 
tentionally and  prematurely  of  7  worthy  but 
passed  over  lieutenant  commanders,  154 
commanders,  and  31  lieutenant  colonels. 
Congress  rights  matters  by  restoring  the  old 
definition  of  total  commissioned  service. 

PUBLIC    LAW    559 

H.R.  8186,  Reserve  commissioned  officers 
Public  Law  559  amends  the  Reserve  Officer 
Personnel  Act  of  1954  to  equalize  promotion 
opportunity  In  the  various  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  law  (19  printed  pages) 
affects  and  is  of  Interest  to  all  Reserve  offi- 
cers, a  fact  pointed  up  when  the  document 
room  Informed  me  tha*  it  was  completely  out 
of  House  Report  No.  681  (120  pp  )  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  loaned  me  Its  copy 
on  my  solemn  promise  to  return  It  within 
24  hours.  Note  to  Reserve  nurses:  You  now 
can  aspire  to  becoming  a  full  colonel.  For- 
mer top  rank  for  Reserve  nurse  or  Army 
medical  specialist  was  lieutenant  colonel. 

PUBLIC  UkW  560 

Public  Law  560  extends  to  June  30,  1962, 
the  President's  authority  to  allocate  and  fix 
priorities  for  strategic  materials,  grant  loans 
and  subsidies  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  to  expand  industrial  capacity.  We  were 
told  the  control  powers  are  necessary  to 
malntsin  production  schedules  on  missiles 
and  other  defense  contracts. 

PUBLIC  LAW  561 

H.R.  10569,  Treasury  and  Post  Office  appro- 
priations 
Public  Law  561  carries  $4,007,500,000  in  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1961  for  the  Post  Of- 
fice  Department    ($522.5   million    under   the 
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budget),  $832,849,000  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  «1  .S6.5  000  for  the  Ua  Tax 
Court. 

Not  Included  in  the  citK'Ve  amouiit  frir  '.he 
Treasury  Is  $9  6  billion  permanent  and  in- 
definite appropriations  for  debt  service,  tax 
refunds  and  payment  to  the  unemployed 
trust  fund.  Most  of  this  goes  to  paying  In- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  a  reminder  of 
the  futtire  price  we  pay  when  we  spend  bor- 
rowed money. 

PtTBLIC  LAW  562 

This  continues  until  August  7,  1962,  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  copying  lathes  used 
In  malting  shoe  lasts.  Purpose  Is  to  make 
available  to  American  manufacturers  8p>e- 
clallzed  lathes  obtainable  only  from  foreign 
sources.  It  also  extends  suspension  of  duty 
on  casein. 

PTTBLIC  LAW  563 

Public  L<iw  56.!  extends  for  2  years  the 
exemption  :r-m  duty  on  personal  and  house- 
hold erTp.'t.-  brought  into  the  United  States 
by  persi  r.s  re'urnln^  Trom  governmental 
-se.'vi'-e  abr     id 

PtTBLIC  LAW   564 

H  R.  12381,  Excise  taxes  and  debt  limit 
Public  Law  564  ( 1 1  provides  for  a  tem- 
porary limit  of  $293  billion  on  the  national 
debt  for  1  year  to  June  30,  1961,  (2)  extends 
to  July  1,  1961,  the  52  percent  corporate  In- 
come tax  rate,  and  13)  continues  another 
year  the  excise  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages, 
cigarettes,  automobiles  and  parts,  transpor- 
tation of  persons,  and  telephone  calls. 

All  of  this  was  packaged  In  one  bill,  which 
the  Rules  Committee  reported  out  under  a 
closed  rule.  A  closed  rule  means  that  you 
take  It  all  as  Is,  or  leave  It,  since  no  amend- 
ments are  in  order.  Your  representative,  op- 
posed to  an  excise  tax  on  local  telephone 
calls,  voted  against  the  adoption  of  the 
closed  rule  The  closed  rule,  however,  was 
cui  ptf^i  J  4  M  181.  and  the  bill  passed,  223 
'  '  '"■*  V  '■'  vote  was  aye.  It  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  with  a  proper  sease 
of  fiscal  resp<jnslbiilty.  I  doubt  if  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  would  have  voted  nay  If 
his  were  the  decisive  vcp 

PUBLIC  LAW   56  5 

HJi.  11001,  International  Development 

Association 
Public  La*  56o  authorizes  the  United 
States  to  participate  with  17  larger  and  51 
smaller  nations  In  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association  to  help  provide  assist- 
ance to  undeveloped  countries.  IDA,  affiliat- 
ed with  the  World  Bank,  Is  an  International 
cooperative  venture,  rurnishlng  financing  on 
flexible  terms  but  on  the  same  sound  bank- 
ing principles  as  those  of  the  World  Bank. 
It  will  have  resources  of  «1  billion,  of  which 
the  United  States  will  contribute  about  a 
third.  The  House  passed  the  bill,  249  to  158 
Your  vote  was  aye.  I  believe  the  burden  and 
responsibility  of  world  rebuilding  should  be 
shared  by  all  free  nations,  each  contributing 
In  increa.sing  proportion  as  Its  own  economy 
Improves.  That  makes  common  sense  You 
will  find  my  rem.arks  on  pages  14774  and 
14788  of  the  Congressional  Rkcord  of  June 
28,  1960. 

PUBLIC    LAW     566 

United  States  produces  less  than  half  the 
long  staple  cotton  It  consumes.  Public  Law 
5C6  prevents  50  percent  reduction  in  acreage 
by  establishing  the  same  marketing  quota  for 
thf  1961  crop  as  for  the  1960  crop. 

TTTBl.ZC    :  AW    567 

This  ex -ends  .'  r  2  years,  to  June  30  1962 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  "soard 
to  buy  securities  directly  from  the  Treasury. 

PITBIIC     LAW     568 

«  R     Ji'iJ.    F'-df-ral    employees   pay   rai^f 
Pub.ic   Law   568    Is  part  of   the   history   of 


the  86th  Congress.  It  raises  by  8  4  percent 
pay  of  postal  workers,  75  percent  pay  of 
classified  and  other  Federal  employees. 
Mainly  It  affects  the  humble  Federal  workers, 
most  of  whom  had  a  hard  time  making  both 
ends  meet  In  a  period  of  rising  living  costs. 

But  It  had  to  go  the  hard  way  to  clear 
the  hurdles.  A  discharge  petition,  signed 
by  219  Members,  brought  It  from  the  Rules 
Committee,  where  It  was  bottled  up.  Your 
Representative  was  the  fifth  Member  to  sign 
the  petition,  held  the  floor  for  an  hour  on 
the  deadline  day  and  until  the  required  219th 
signature  ( that  of  Congressman  O'Konski, 
of  Wisconsin)  was  Eiffixed  to  the  petition. 
(Discharge  petitions  can  be  signed  only  when 
the  House  Is  In  session.) 

The  bill  passed  the  Hotise.  378  to  40,  the 
Senate,  62  to  17.  Then  came  the  President's 
veto.  It  required  a  two-thirds  vote  In  both 
bodies  to  pass  over  the  veto  The  House  vote 
came  first,  345  to  69.  Later  in  the  day  came 
the  Senate  vote.  74  to  24. 

Public  Law  568  had  cleared  all  the  hurdles 

PTTBLIC    LAW    560 

July  1  was  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1961. 
As  some  of  the  1961  aproprlatlons  had  not 
been  voted.  Public  Law  569  provided  tempo- 
rary appropriations  on  the  basis  of  fiscal 
1960.  pending  later  enactments.  It  Is  the 
usual  resolution  on  such  occasions.  Other- 
wise the  Federal  departments  affected  would 
have  to  shut  down  at  midnight  of  June  30. 

PTTBUC    LAW     57  0 

Public  Law  570  directs  the  transfer  by  the 
Postmaster  General  and  General  Services  of 
needed  books  and  personal  property  to  State 
and  county  agencies  engaged  In  cooperative 
agricultural    extension   work. 

PUBLIC    LAW    57  1 

Impoverished  Americans  becoming  Insane 
while  In  foreign  countries  are  cared  for  and 
their  return  to  the  United  States  arranged. 
Public  Law  571  provides  for  their  hospitaliza- 
tion after  their  arrival  In  America  and  while 
en  route  to  the  State  of  residence. 

PtTBLIC    LAW    67  2 

Demand  for  warm-water  flsh  to  stock 
ponds,  lakes,  dams  and  vlldllfe  refuges  In 
the  Southeast  Is  growing.  Public  Law  572 
authorizes  a  flsh  hatchery  In  Orangeburg 
County  In  South  Carolina. 

PTTBLIC    LAW    573 

This  gives  owners  of  five  lots  on  the  Indian 
River  In  Florida  another  year  to  perfect  their 
claims  Jeopardized  by  a  surveyor's  error.  The 
error  all  added  up  to  more  work  for  the  Con- 
gress. 

PTTBUC    LAW    5  74 

When  a  country  school  at  Stella.  Mo., 
burned  down,  the  Army  met  the  emergency 
with  the  loan  of  a  former  officers'  quarters  at 
Fort  Crowder,  unneeded  and  no  longer  In 
use.  Public  Law  574  permits  Its  continued 
use  without  payment  of  rent.  Just  another 
proof  that  Uncle  Sam  Is  the  kind  of  person 
we  like. 

PUBLIC    LAW    575 

Public  Law  575  helps  out  unsubsldlzed  op- 
erators of  American  vessels  In  the  coastwise 
and  foreign  tramp  trade.  It  permits  them 
to  trade  In  their  old  vessels  as  part  payment 
for  benefit  ships  from  the  Oovernmenfs  re- 
serve fleet 

PUBLIC    LAW    576 

United  States  owns  2.6  million  acres  In 
Texas  for  which  It  paid  »151  million.  Pub- 
lic Law  576  would  permit  explca-atlon  for 
and  development   of  oil  and   gas  deposits. 

PTTBLIC    LAW    5  77 

Public  Law  577  makes  mortgage  insurance 
on  fishing  vessels  more  effective,  puts  It  on 
the  same  footing  as  that  on  ship  construc- 
tion. 
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PUBLIC    LAW    BTS 

This  provides  housing  for  essential  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

PTTBLIC    LAW    57B 

Washington  Is  the  headquarters  of  many 
trade  and  other  associations.  Public  Law 
579  amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Life 
Insurance  Act  to  permit  writing  of  group 
life  InsTirance  to  cover  their  employees. 

PTTBLIC    LAW    580 

Castillo  de  San  Marcos,  now  a  national 
monument  In  Florida,  was  built  by  the  Span- 
ish In  1672,  was  the  outpost  of  the  Spanish 
Caribbean  empire  in  defense  against  the 
English  and  French,  in  the  1800's  served  as  a 
military  prison.  It  was  visited  by  over  450,- 
000  tourists  In  1959  Public  Law  &80  au- 
thorizes addition  to  the  monument  of  land 
containing  part  of  the  historic  moat  still  in 
evidence. 

PUBLIC    LAW    581 

This  gives  back  to  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Indian  tribe  In  South  Dakota,  16  acres 
of  land  for  which  the  Government  has  no 
further  use. 

PUBLIC    LAW    58a 

Here  Is  good  news  for  service  personnel 
who  were  awarded  decorations,  such  as  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  or  medal,  and 
never  received  them,  due  to  inadvertence  or 
loss  of  the  recommendations.  Public  Law 
582  In  such  cases  permits  their  delivery  de- 
spite the  time  limitation  has  run. 

PDBUC  LAW  sas 
Vessels  of  foreign  construction  are  not  per- 
mitted to  operate  in  the  coastwUe  trade  of 
the  United  States.  Public  Law  583  closes  a 
loophole  by  requiring  that  when  American 
vessels  In  the  trade  are  rebuilt  the  work  all 
mvist  be  done  In  the  United  States. 

PTTBLIC    LAW    B84 

Public  Law  584  relates  only  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  adopts  for  the  Dis- 
trict the  uniform  law  of  many  States  for 
the  transfer  of  securities  to  and  by  fiduci- 
aries. 

PTTBLIC    LAW    585 

Public  Law  686  gives  return  rights  to 
career  civilian  employees  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment assigned  to  oversea  posts.  On  re- 
turn they  will  get  their  old  Jobs  back  wltb 
no  reduction  In  seniority,  statiis  or  tenure 
Purpose  Is  to  encourage  rotation  betweer 
positions  overseas  and  positions  at  home. 

PTTBLIC  LAW  586 

Enlisted  men  on  85  vessels  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  small  patrol  boats,  were  overpaid  from 
January  of  1955  to  April  of  1956.  according 
to  the  belated  flndlng  of  the  Comptroller 
General.  Congress  properly  saved  the  en- 
listed men  from  digging  up  the  money  erro- 
neously paid  them  5  years  ago.  Public  Law 
588  validates  the  payments  as  made. 

PUBLIC  LAW  587 

Public  Law  587  broadens  the  coverage  of 
existing  law  relative  to  payment  of  travel 
and  transportation  costs  to  attract  needed 
scientists  and  engineers  to  the  Federal 
service. 

PTTBLIC  LAW  588 

Most  cotton  grown  In  the  United  States 
Is  classed  under  the  Smlth-Doxey  Act.  Pub- 
11c  Law  588  prohibits  improper  practices  In 
cotton  sampling  and  provides  penalties. 

PUBLIC  LAW  589 

Public  Law  589  authorizes  Judge  advocates, 
adjutants,  and  commanding  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  In  foreign  service  to  act  as 
notaries  and  administer  oaths  to  civilian  em- 
ployees and  dependents  as  well  as  to  those 
In  the  services.  This  protects  absentee  bal- 
lots from  the  danger  of  being  thrown  out. 
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IPTTBLIC  LAW  590 

Public  Law  590  allows  reimbursement  for 
ferry  fares,  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  tolls  (In 
addition  to  5  cents  a  mile  travel  allowance) 
to  VA  beneficiaries  and  their  attendants. 
Common  sense.    I  never  heard  of  a  nickel  toll. 

PUBLIC  LAW  59 1 

Small  business  especially  is  Interested  in 
having  products  tested  to  determine  whether 
they  meet  Government  requirements.  Pub- 
lic Law  591  authorizes  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  accept  funds  for  such 
testing. 


Nixun  O.er  Kennedy  tor  Prt-sult  nc)  Says 
WIU    PolUter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON    ROBFRT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  the  word  from  Western  Illinois  Uni- 
versity where  Dr.  Victor  Hicken,  profes- 
sor of  Illinois  and  American  history,  has 
conducted  a  poll,  Nixon  will  be  the  Re- 
publican nominee  and  Kennedy  will  be 
the  I>emocratic  nominee — and  Nixon 
will  be  elected  in  November. 

About  71  percent  of  the  total  sample 
picked  Nixon  to  win  the  November  elec- 
tion— with  about  59  percent  saying  he  is 
most  qualified.  Johnson  was  scarcely  in 
the  running. 

Professor  Hicken  said  : 

In  1954  I  conducted  a  similar  poll  and  hit 
the  outcome  of  the  race  between  Meek  and 
Douglas  for  Senator  on  the  nose.  By  using 
a  WIU  sample — which  draws  students  from 
the  solid  Democrat  and  the  solid  Republican 
section  of  the  State — I  have  always  gotten 
extremely  accurate  results  with  polls. 
There's  a  good  economic  representation  here 
too. 

During  the  past  year  WIU  drew  stu- 
dents from  75  counties.  Ninety-seven 
percent  are  residents  of  Illinois.  He 
polled  students  in  his  history  classes — 
including  graduate  students,  senior,  jun- 
ior, sophomore,  and  freshman  students. 

Eighty-two  percent  picked  Kennedy  as 
the  Los  Angeles  nominee  of  the  Demo- 
crats. Yet  about  7  percent  said  Kennedy 
is  the  most  qualified.  Exactly  25  percent 
said  Stevenson  is  most  qualified  to  be 
President.  One  in  forty-four  said  John- 
son is  most  qualified  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Students  in  the  poll  represent  13  Illi- 
nois counties:  McDonough  County,  Knox, 
Sangamon.  Morgan,  Pulton,  Cook, 
Whiteside,  Woodford.  Carroll.  Montgom- 
ery, Iroquois,  Hancock,  and  McLean. 
Some  students  were  less  specific,  indi- 
cating middle  Illinois,  central  Illinois, 
west  Illinois,  north  central  Illinois,  and' 
midwestern  Illinois. 

The  group — while  not  asked  to  give 
their  names — was  asked  about  the  fam- 
ily background:  13  claimed  a  farming 
background;  7  said  labor — and  the  vote 
was  4  to  3  in  picking  the  Democrats  to 
win.  The  white-collar  families  voted  8 
to  3  for  the  Republicans  to  win  in  No- 
vember. 


In  addition,  one  family  has  a  teaching 
background— and  two  more  listed  farm- 
ing and  teaching.  Seven  said  middle 
class,  two  self-employed,  one  retired. 
And  as  to  economic  background  of  the 
family,  one  jotted  down  one  word- 
Republican. 


Hon.  James  E    Murray,  of  Mont 


ana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOM.AS  C.  HENMNGS,  JR. 

OF     MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  2.  1960 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  a  state- 
ment by  me  on  the  retirement  from  the 
Senate  of  the  Honorable  James  E.  Mur- 
ray, of  Montana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by    Senator    Henninos    ok   the 
Retirement  of  Hon.  James  E.  Murray,  or 

Montana 

Many  of  our  colleagues  have  expressed 
their  regrets  over  the  decision  by  Jim  Mur- 
ray not  to  run  for  reelection  but  to  retire 
from  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 
Each  one  who  spoke  undertook  a  most  diffi- 
cult task  for  It  is  Impossible  to  put  into 
words  what  It  means  to  serve  In  the  Senate 
with  a  man  of  Jim  Murray's  stature.  Each 
of  us  has  learned  to  look  to  Jim  time  and 
time   again   for   direction. 

I  have  been  most  fortunate  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
where  his  wise  counsel  and  experience  has 
been  Invaluable  to  us  all.  In  the  remaining 
days  of  this  Congress  we  will  all  be  looking 
to  Jim  Murray  for  continued  leadership. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  my 
own  firsthand  knowledge  and  experience  in 
working  closely  with  Jim  Murray— an  expe- 
rience which  I  shall  always  cherish.  With- 
in a  very  few  months  after  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  a  devastating  flood  swept 
over  the  land  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 
I  urged  President  Harry  S.  Truman  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  to  survey  the  basin  with 
respect  to  the  preservation  and  development 
of  Its  water  and  l.ind  resources.  The  Presi- 
dent established  the  Missouri  Basin  Survey 
Commission  consisting  of  three  Members  of 
the  Senate,  three  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  six  lay  members.  Jim 
Murray  was  asked  to  serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion and  even  though  at  that  time  he  was 
older  in  years  than  most  Members  of  the 
Senate,  he  never  hesitated  one  Instant  to 
give  up  the  many  months  of  the  recess  period 
which  as  we  know  Is  normally  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  Senator  to  use  as  he  may,  to 
take  part  In  this  survey. 

The  Commission  with  Its  headquarters  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  held  60  public  and  executive 
sessions.  The  public  hearings  were  held  all 
along  the  Missouri  River.  Jim  Murray's 
service  to  the  Commission  was  Indefatigable 
and  faithful  as  we  worked  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  water  and  land  resources  for  one- 
sixth  of  our  Nation. 

During  those  days  together  on  the  Com- 
mission. I  came  to  know  him  not  only  as  a 
wflrm  and  friendly  man  of  highest  character 
and  devotion  to  public  service  but  also  a 
man  of  keen  intellect  who  very  quickly 
grasped  the  many  technical  and  difficult  agri- 
cultural,   economic,    and    engineering   prob- 
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lems  with  which  the  Commission  had  to  deal 
Since  that  time  I  have  always  felt  very  clos^ 
to  Jim  Murray.  ^^ 

We  will  miss  Jim  Murray,  but  we  will  never 
forget  him  nor  will  the  American  people  In 
his  25  years  In  the  Senate,  he  has  left  us  a 
rich  legacy  of  accomplishment.  His  name 
^  a  hallmark  in  the  legislative  annals  In  the 
fields  of  health,  of  education,  of  labor  of 
conservation,  and  of  natural  resource  'de- 
velopment.  In  fact.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
field  in  which  over  the  years  Jim  Murray's 
vision  and  dedication  has  not  guided  and 
enriched  us. 

I  want  to  wish  Jim  Murray  Godspeed  and 
many  years  ahead  of  health  and  happiness 
which  he  so  richly  deserves  in  his  retirement 
from  public  life. 


Public   Laws   449  493 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HO.N    BARRATT  OHARA 

'>F    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
a  digest  of  Public  Laws  449  to  and  in- 
cluding 493,  as  given  in  my  reports  to  my 
constituents  in  the  Second  District  of 
Illinois : 

PtreLIC    LAW    4«9 

H.R.  8601.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960 
Public  Law  449  (1)  prescribes  criminal  pen- 
alties for  obstructing  the  execution  of  school 
desegregation  orders,  (2)  makes  It  a  Federal 
crime,  punishable  by  Imprisonment  up  to 
5  years,  to  flee  across  State  lines  to  avoid 
prosecution  for  "hate  bombings"  of  schools, 
churches,  synagogues,  (3)  implements  Fed- 
eral investigations  of  denial  of  voting  rights 
by  requiring  local  election  oflSclals  to  retain 
voting  records  for  22  months  after  any  Fed- 
eral election  and  to  surrender  them  to  the 
Attorney  General  on  demand,  (4)  strengthens 
the  power  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to 
administer  oaths  and  take  statements  from 
witnesses,  (5)  permits  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  provide  schools  for  armed 
services  children  In  areas  where  pubUc 
schools  have  been  closed  to  avoid  compliance 
with  desegregation  orders,  and  (6)  provides 
Federal  machinery  affirmatively  to  assist  per- 
sons who  have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  their  race  or  color. 
This  Is  how  title  VI  wUl  work: 

(a)  Where  In  any  area,  with  a  large  Negro 
population,  few,  if  any,  nonwhites  are  regis- 
tered and  participating  voters,  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption of  "a  practice  pattern"  of  voting 
discrimination,  accomplished  by  intimida- 
tion, arbitrary  and  discriminatory  tests  or 
by  downright  refusal  to  accept  registrations. 
The  court  first  must  find  that  such  "practice 
or  pattern"  exists. 

(b)  After  the  judicial  flndlng  that  there 
is  such  "practice  or  pattern"  any  person  of 
the  race  discriminated  against  may  obtain 
on  proper  showing  a  court  order  permitting 
him  to  vote.  Any  election  official  then  re- 
fusing to  permit  him  to  vote  shall  be  pun- 
ished for  contempt  of  court. 

(c)  The  court  is  empowered  to  app>olnt  one 
or  more  persons  as  "voting  referees"  to  ac- 
cept the  applications  and  determine  the 
qualifications  of  Negro  citizens  who  have 
been  denied  registration.  The  voting  ref- 
erees will  receive  testimony,  ex  parte,  from 
any  person  denied  the  right  to  vote,  and  the 
applicant's  statement  under  oath,  "shall  be 
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prini.-i  t'Acie  evidence  a.s  t'>  ige  resKlei.  e  ,\:\d 
his  prior  efforts  r>i  regi-'er  .r  'therw.st^  q'.:.^;- 
Lf  y  to  vote    ■ 

(d)  The  ft;;dlr.gs  of  the  voting  referees  will 
be  reviewed  oy  the  Federal  courts  and  voting 
ctT'.iflcates  ls,svied   to  quallfled  applicants. 

Imp<jrtant  One  of  the  strong  provisions  Is 
that  literacy  and  understanding  of  other 
subject-s  shall  be  determined  solely  on  the 
basis  of  answers  included  in  the  rep>ort  of  the 
voting  referee.  This  should  go  a  long  way 
In    protecting   against    rigged    examlnatloaa. 

PUBLIC  LAW  450 

This  gives  7  acres  of  land  ($285  value)  to 
the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Indians  In  Wyo- 
ming f  >r  an  extension  agency. 

FCTBLIC  LAW  451 

//  R    10234.  Department  of  Commerce  appro- 
priation 

Public  Law  451  carries  $645,922,375  In  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  S83  702.000  for  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
196:  Tins  Is  a  cut  of  $70  million  under  the 
budget 

An  additional  $50  million  is  given  the  re- 
volving fund  for  Small  Business.  With  the 
carryover  this  means  $174  million  will  be 
available  (mostly  for  small  business  loans) 
In  fiscal  1961. 

FUBLIC    LAW    4  52 

This  extends  to  June  30.  1960.  the  life  of 
the  Lincoln  Sesqulcentennlal  Commission  In 
order  to  complete  volume  III  of  "Abraham 
Lincoln:   A  Chronology.  1809-65." 

FUBUC    I^W    4S3 

Public  Law  453  suspends  for  2  years  im- 
port duty  on  amorphous  graphite  or  plum- 
bago  val'ied  at  $50  a  ton  or  less. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  54 

B  reau  of  Ships  has  the  Job  of  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  the  ships  of  the  Navy.  It 
spends  a  billion  or  more  dollars  annually. 
Public  L<\w  454  rej>eal8  an  outmoded  require- 
ment that  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  shall  be 
an  engineering  expert,  the  Deputy  Chief  an 
architectural  specialist,  or  visa  versa.  Now 
any  quallfled  officer  of  the  Navy  can  be 
assigned 

PfBI.IC     L.\W     4  55 

hi  R.   10401,  Interior  appropriations 

Public  Law  455  appropriates  $557,667,600 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  fiscal 
1961  Our  public  lands  and  forests  produce 
over  $500  million  in  Federal  revenues  an- 
nually Public  Law  465  provides  funds  for 
more  Intensified  management,  also  for  In- 
creased research  programs  In  forestry,  fish- 
eries and  wildlife,  and  mine  safety.  It  also 
gives  the  Geological  Survey  more  money  for 
water  resources  investigation.  The  appro- 
priations total  some  $7  million  over  the 
budget. 

PtJBLIC    LAW    456 

This  continues  until  September  1963,  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  Istle  or  Tamplco  fiber. 
used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes! 

PUBLIC    LAW    457 

//  fi  11713.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Public  Law  457  authorizes  $211.4  million 
for  fiscal  1961  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, including  $13  million  for  power  re- 
actor plants  for  the  Antarctic  and  $5  million 
for  stepF>ed-up  biomedical  research  into  ef- 
fects of  radiation  and  radioactive  fallout. 

The  Joint  Committee  disappointingly  re- 
ports the  failure  of  the  Euratom  program  (of 
which  so  much  was  expected)  to  come  up 
with  a  single  project. 

PUBLIC  LAW  458 

This  Is  an  aftermath  of  WPA.  It  disclaims 
any  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  land 
In  Orange  County,  Calif,  donated  in  1936 
by  the  American  Legion  for  a  WPA  project, 
to  give  Jobs  to  the  unemployed. 


PUBLIC  LAW  459 

Public  Law  459  is  especially  interesting  to 
automobile,  real  estate,  and  other  dealers, 
and  to  finance  companies  that  buy  their  in- 
stallment notes.  It  provides  transitional 
provisions  for  Income  tax  treatment  of  dealer 
reserve  income. 

PUBLIC  LAW  4  60 

Public  Law  460  designates  two  blocks  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  "Plaza  of  the 
Americas."  In  this  area  are  the  magnificent 
Pan  American  Union  Building,  statues  to 
Simon  Bolivar  i  South  American  liberator), 
and  Jose  Artegas  (national  hero  of  Urugtuay) , 
and  other  monuments  to  inter-American 
friendship  and  cooperation  A  good  gesture 
of  hemispheric  solidarity. 

PUBUC  LAW  461 

In  its  half  century  of  existence  the  Com- 
mission of  Pine  Arts  has  enlisted  the  serv- 
ices, free  of  charge,  of  64  noted  architects, 
S^  painters,  and  11  sculptors.  Its  members 
serve  without  pay,  but  the  annual  operating 
expenses  now  slightly  exceed  $35,000.  Public 
Law  461  removes  the  authorization  limita- 
tion. 

PUBLIC  LAW  462 

Public  Law  462  honors  the  memory  of 
William  Horatio  McAlplne.  dean  of  the 
civilian  engineers  employed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  by  giving  his  name  to  the  loclc 
and  dam  on  the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  63 

S.  1062,  bank  mergers 
Public  Law  463  Is  major  legislation  in  the 
field  of  banking.  It  requires  Federal  bank 
mergers  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insxu-ance  Cor- 
poration. Purpose  Is  to  assure  against  mo- 
nopoly and  resultant  absence  of  competition 
In  a  banking  system  serving  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  an  area.  There  has  been  a 
strong  trend  toward  mergers  In  recent  years. 
(I  was  Interestingly  reminded  in  the  debate 
that  the  largest  bank  in  the  Nation  is  in 
California,  the  next  4  in  New  York,  and 
the  8th  and  10th  in  Chicago.  Of  the  60 
largest  banks  13  are  In  New  York,  4  in 
Chicago. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  64 

H.R.  10550,  Export  Control  Act 
Public  Law  464  extends  for  2  years  to  June 
30,  1962.  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
control  exports  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials. The  authority  now,  however,  is  little 
used  except  for  security  reasons  with  the 
Slno-Soviet  bloc. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  65 

Public  Law  465  will  Interest  officers  of  the 
Coast  and  GJeodetic  Survey  who  were  specially 
commended  for  gallantry  in  actual  combat. 
Hereafter  they  can  on  retirement  be  ad- 
vanced one  grade  the  same  as  officers  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  The  naval  service 
calls  these  "tombstone  promotions." 

PUBLIC    LAW    466 

Living  conditions  of  our  agents  enforcing 
the  customs  and  immigration  laws  on  the 
Mexican  and  Canaditm  borders  are  rugged. 
Public  Law  466  raises  to  $80,000  the  maxi- 
mum allowance  for  construction  of  buildings 
on  the  border  for  combined  office  and  living 
quarters. 

PUBLIC    LAW    467 

Somebody  misplaced  until  too  late  a  bill  of 
$766  rendered  by  a  water  district  in  Nassau 
County  In  New  York  for  service  to  the  Fed- 
eral civil  defense.  So  Congress  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  467  to  authorize  the  payment  and 
keep  Uncle  Sam's  honor  unsullied. 

PUBLIC    LAW    468 

Public  Law  468  extends  loan  provisions  of 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 


Act  to  other  soil  conservation  projects.  This 
is  expected  to  hasten  completion  of  11  major 
watersheds,  work  on  which  started  some  12 
years  ago. 

PUBLIC    LAW    469 

Library  of  Congress  Is  one  of  the  top  re- 
search libraries  of  the  world.  At  present 
it  Is  housed  in  a  main  building  and  an  an- 
nex, but  with  Its  tremendous  content  of 
books,  sheet  maps,  phonograph  records,  news- 
papers, microfilm,  and  other  formats  it  Is 
bursting  at  the  seams  Public  Law  469  pro- 
vides for  preliminary  plans  for  an  additional 
building. 

^tJBLIC    LAW    470 

H  R.  9660.  medical  expenses  of  aged  parents 
Many  persons  past  65  either  live  with  or 
are  entirely  provided  for  by  their  children. 
Because  of  the  age  factor  the  medical  bills 
frequently  are  considerable.  Public  Law  470 
permits  a  personal  income  tax  deduction  of 
all  such  medical  expenses.  If  your  or  your 
spouses  father  or  mother  are  dependent  upon 
you  and  are  past  65,  you  can  now  charge 
off  all  their  medical  expenses  (not  covered  by 
Insurance)  as  a  deduction.  I  know  you  will 
approve  of  my  casting  of  your  vote  for  this 
good  legislation. 

PUBLIC      LAW     471 

H  R  10474.  nev:  naraj  craft 
You  win  be  Interested  in  the  program  of 
our  Navy  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Navy,  with  its  450  high-powered  submarines 
and  rapidly  increasing  number  of  cruisers 
and  destroyers.  In  fiscal  1961  we  will  con- 
struct or  modernize  a  total  of  35  ships  and 
22  craft,  already  authorized.  Public  Law  471 
adds  authorization  for  ( 1 )  one  amphibious 
transport  and  dock  which  will  carry  900 
troops  with  transport  helicopters  and  land- 
ing craft;  (2)  two  escort  vessels  for  locating 
and  destroying  enemy  submarines,  and  (3) 
one  fast  combat  Bupj>ort  ship  to  provide 
continuous  replenishment  of  fuel,  ammuni- 
tion, and  food. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  78 

H.R.  11510,  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960 
Public  Law  472  extends  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  for  1  year  and  authorizes  $13  bil- 
lion for  economic  assistance,  technical  co- 
operation, and  special  programs.  This  is  in 
addition  to  $2  billion  for  military  assistance 
and  $700  million  for  the  development  loan 
fund  already  authorized.  It  is  $136  million 
under  the  President's  request.  $42  million  less 
than  last  year. 

The  act,  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  after  months  of  Intensive 
study,  tightens  up  the  program  and  provides 
for  closer  supervision.  It  continues  aid  to 
Israel  on  the  same  measure  and  authorizes 
a  special  $20  million  program  to  assist  the 
newly  emerging  nations  of  Africa  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  sovereignty.  This  is  the 
program  recommended  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa,  of  which  your  Representative  is 
chairman  and  Congressman  William  Mur- 
PHT  a  membfr. 

I  was  hapi)y  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors  in 
our  commltttje  of  a  statement  of  policy  that 
puts  our  country  squarely  on  record  against 
Egypt's  denial  to  the  ships  of  Israel  of  pas- 
sage through  the  Suez  Canal.  It  states  that 
"the  purposes  of  this  act  are  negated  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  endangered  "  when  na- 
tions helped  by  us  wage  economic  warfare 
.^against  other  nations  friendly  to  us  "by 
boycotts,  blockades,  and  restrictions  of  the 
use  of  International  waterways." 

Happily,  this  statement,  originating  In  the 
committee  of  which  your  representative  is  a 
member,  survived  a  drive  by  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT  to  eliminate  it  in  the  Senate.  Senator 
Paul  Douglas  led  the  successful  fight  to  head 
in  Senator  Fulbright. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  243  to  130.  Your 
vote  was  "aye." 
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PUBLIC    LAW    473 

H.R.  S042.  ships  for  China 
In  1948  thi?  Republic  of  China  purchased 
four  cargo- passenger  vessels  from  the  United 
States  for  $4,400,000.  It  made  a  down  pay- 
ment of  $1,100,000,  Installment  paymenU  of 
$188,000  and  spent  another  $1  million  in 
American  shipyards  reconditioning  the  ves- 
sels. But  before  the  vessels  ever  left  the 
American  ccwist  for  the  China  trade  the 
Republic  of  Cliina,  driven  from  the  mainland, 
was  unable  to  meet  payments  and  the  ships 
were  repossesred.  Public  Law  473  does  the 
fair  thing  by  permitting  the  payments  pre- 
viously made  to  apply  on  2  of  the  4  vessels. 
The  vessels  are  17  years  old  and  at  present 
are  in  mothballs. 

PUBUC    LAW    474 

H.R.  9449,  Coast  Guard 
Coast  Guard,  as  we  in  the  Second  District 
well  know,  performs  a  necessary  and  useful 
service  In  protection  of  lives.  Its  workload 
has  been  greatly  Increased  by  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  small  motorboats 
and  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Boating 
Act  of  1958. 

Public  Law  474(1)  Increases  the  limitation 
on  enlistment  from  4  to  6  years,  (2)  raises 
the  number  of  commissioned  officers  from 
3,000  to  3,500.  (3)  Improves  the  civilian 
teaching  staff  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
and  (4)  elevates  the  rank  of  Commandant 
from   vice  admiral  to  admiral. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  75 

Our  country  has  the  finest  transportation 
system  in  the  world.  Public  Law  475  sets 
aside  the  third  week  in  May  every  year  as 
"National  Transportation  Week  "  as  a  tribute 
to  the  men  and  women  who  move  goods  and 
people  throughout  the  United  States. 

PUBLIC    LAW    476 

Explosion  and  crash  of  an  Air  Force  Jet 
near  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  on  March  31.  i960, 
killed  or  injured  many  civilians,  damaged 
123  homes  and  12  automobiles.  Damage  will 
exceed  $500,000.  Public  Law  476  removes 
$5,000  limitation  on  settlements  as  some  of 
the  claims  will  be  over  that  amount. 

I'UHLIC    LAW    4  77 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners  of  America  is  erecting  a  $5 
million  building  on  land  worth  $2  million 
bordering  the  Capitol  grounds  In  Washing- 
ton. Public  Law  477  permits  the  contractor 
to  move  hU  msterials  over  adjacent  Capitol 
grounds  during  construction.  Any  use  of 
the  grounds  of  the  Capitol  requires  con- 
gressional approval. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  78 

Public  Law  478  amends  special  excise  taxes 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  on  short- 
barreled  firearms  and  machineguns.  It  is 
expected  to  serve  the  good  purpose  of  mak- 
ing It  more  difficult  for  gangsters  to  get  the 
types  of  weapons  they  like  best.  A  tax  of 
$200  is  Imposed  on  the  sale  of  each  "gangster 
weapon"  and  bcith  buyer  and  seller  are  made 
liable. 

PUBLIC    LAW    479 

This  extends  to  June  30,  1963,  the  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  crude  chicory  and  reduction 
of  duty  on  ground  chicory.  Since  1954  no 
chicory  has  been  grown  in  the  United  States. 

PUBLIC    LAW    480 

Public  Law  480  authorizes  the  sale  at 
market  value  to  the  SUte  of  Florida  of  600 
acres  of  land  in  Sumter  County  as  site  for  a 
orison.  Uncle  Sam  bought  the  land  for  $5 
xn  $6  an  acre,  will  get  for  it  an  estimated  $&1 
an  acre. 

PUBLIC    LAW    481 

H.R.  10809,  aeronautics  and  space 
Public  Law  481  authorizes  $970  million  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  fiscal  1961,  Itemized  $170,760,000 


for  salaries  and  expenses,  $621,463,000  for  re- 
search and  development,  and  $122,787,000  for 
construction  and  equipment. 

It  Increases  the  number  of  positions  pay- 
ing up  to  $21,000  a  year  to  13.  of  $19  000-a- 
year  positions  to  290.  These  positions  are 
filled  by  scienUsts  and  other  professional 
and  technical  personnel.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  they  as  yet  have  not  all  been  filled 
or  committed. 

House  report  No.  1333  Is  an  Interesting  and 
factual  recital  In  55  printed  pages,  of  prog- 
ress and  plans  in  our  race  with  the  Soviet 
to  conquer  space. 

PUBLIC    LAW    482 

PubUc  Law  482  extends  lor  another  5  years 
the  loan  of  a  small  destroyer  to  the  Republic 
of  China.  It  also  authorizes  the  loan  of  a 
submarine  to  Canada  for  training  a  cadre 
of  personnel  to  operate  Canadian  submarines 
when  they  are  built.  At  present  the  Cana- 
dian Navy,  equipped  for  antisubmarine  war- 
fare, has  no  subs  of  its  own. 

PUBLIC   LAW    483 

September  13.  1960.  is  the  100th  birthday 
of  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  who  symbolizes 
the  men  of  the  AEF  who  fought  under  him 
In  World  War  I.  Public  Law  483  authorizes 
the  Army  and  Federal  agencies  to  Join  with 
paUiotlc  organizations  in  observance  of  the 
day. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  84 

House   Joint    Resolution    502.    Mary    McLeod 
Bethune  *■ 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  (1875-1955)  was  a 
prominent  Negro  educator  (founder  of 
Bethune-Cookman  College  for  Negroes  at 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.),  and  one  of  the  re- 
markable women  of  her  times.  Public  Law 
484  authorizes  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women  to  erect  on  public  grounds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  memorial  honoring 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  and  commemorating 
the  100th  anniversary  of.  the  signing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  council 
will  raise  the  money  for  the  memorial  by 
popular    subscription. 

When  I  cast  your  vote  for  this  resolution 
I  remembered  a  tremendously  moving  article 
by  the  talented  Ethel  Payne  on  Mary  Mc- 
Leod Bethune  that  I  had  read  in  the  Chi- 
cago Defender  of  May  25.  1957,  and  had  put 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  27, 
1957.    You  might  find  it  in  the  public  library. 

It  win  interest  you  to  know  that  this  will 
be  the  second  monument  in  Washington 
commemorating  the  signing  of  the  historic 
proclamation.  The  first  was  dedicated  on 
April  14,  1876,  the  11th  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  cost 
$18,000,  every  cent  of  which  was  contribut- 
ed by  persons  emancipated  by  the  proclama- 
tion. It  is  a  statue  of  Lincoln,  his  right 
hand  holding  the  proclamation,  his  left 
hand  held  over  a  kneeling  Negro  who  has 
been  released  from  the  shackles  of  slavery. 

PUBLIC  LAW  485 

House  Joint  Resolution  546,  flag  of  our 
country 

Hawaii,  as  you  know.  Is  the  50th  State 
of  the  Union.  Public  Law  485,  a  nice  senti- 
ment, presents  to  Hawaii  for  preservation  the 
first  50-star  fiag  flown  over  the  Capitol. 

Illinois  was  the  21st  State.  Question: 
When  was  the  21 -star  flag  first  fiown  and  Is 
It  now  existent?  Answer;  It  was  first  flown 
on  July  4,  1819.  and  I  have  checked  here  In 
Washington  with  the  National  Museum  and 
Smithsonian  Institute,  neither  of  which  has 
a  21-star  flag.  I  am  continuing  my  search. 
You  can  help  by  checking  with  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society. 

The  21-star  fiag  was  the  official  fiag  of 
our  country  for  only  1  year,  from  July  4, 
1819,  to  July  4,  1820.  In  a  sense  it  Is  Il- 
linois' very  own.  It  is  doubtfiU  that  there 
was  a  22-star  fiag,  the  Library  of  Congress 
informing  me  that  the  records  were  not  too 
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wen    kept.     Alabama    was    admitted    in    De- 
cember of  1819  and  Maine  in  March  of  1820 

?m  "  /".  i'^^^^  ^^"^  ^^*  °"<^i^l  flag  replacing 
nnnois-  21  stars  had  23  stars. 

PUBLIC  LAW  4  86 

S.  2130,  money  for  Japanese 

In  view  of  recent  events  in  Japan  this  U 
of  timely  interest.  It  was  signed  by  the 
President  only  a  lew  days  before  he  started 
on  his  trip  to  the  Orient. 

The  Bonin  Islands  lie  700  miles  south  of 
Tokyo.  During  the  war  its  7.000  civilians 
were  evacuated  to  the  Japanese  home  islands 
They  have  not  been  permitted  to  return  to 
Uieir  old  homes  for  security  reasons  as  the 
Bonln  Islands  now  are  part  of  the  defense 
system  of  the  United  States.  Unfortunately 
many  have  not  been  Integrated  into  the 
Japanese  economy   and  are  in   need. 

Public  Law  486  authorizes  a  payment  of 
$6  mUlion  in  fun  settlement  of  the  claims 
of  Japanese  nationals  who  cannot  return 
to  their  farm£  and  old  employments  because 
we  have  takeia  over  the  Bonins.  It  follows 
the  pattern  at  home  where  farmer  owners  are 
compensated  when  property  Is  taken  over  for 
public  use. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  Shlg  Waka- 
matsu,  national  president  of  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League,  and  one  of  our 
esteemed  neighbors  in  the  great  Second  Dis- 
trict, came  to  Washington  to  confer  with 
Congressman  Murphy  and  your  representa- 
tive when  this  measure  was  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  He  made  a  large 
contribution  to  the  enactment  of  equitable 
legislation  removing  an  Irritant  and  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  friendship  with  the  Japanese 
people. 

PUBLIC  LAW  487 

S.  1833,  Bents  Old  Fort 
Public  Law  487  establishes  a  national  his- 
toric site  at  Bent's  Old  Fort  near  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  as  part  of  our  rich  and  rewarding  sys- 
tem of  national  parks.  The  land  acquisi- 
tion will  run  less  than  $50,000. 

Bent's  Old  Port,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  was 
considered  one  of  the  great  outposts  of 
civilization  in  the  vast  plains  area.  It  was 
erected  about  1833.  a  trapezoid  adobe  build- 
ing with  protective  walls  2  feet  In  thickness, 
a  fortress  against  the  Indians,  a  hostelry, 
a  trading  post,  a  rendezvous  for  trapp>ers. 
a  stopping  place  for  caravans.  In  1845  John 
Fremont  made  It  his  base  of  operations  for 
his  third  expedition.  In  1846  General 
Kearny  and  his  army  stopped  there.  It  did 
service  in  the  war  with  Mexico  as  military 
storehouse  and  hospital. 

All  the  romantic  past  In  the  conquest  and 
settlement  of  the  West  Is  dramatized  for  the 
present  generation  in  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  such  historic  spots  as  Bents 
Old  Fort.  They  keep  afresh  the  spirit  of 
our  pioneers  and  Imbed  the  trtulitions  of 
our  country. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  88 

S.  44.  San  Luis  water  supply  project 
Public  Law  488  authorizes  $500  million 
construction  of  San  Luis  unit  of  Central 
Valley  water  supply  project  In  California.  It 
provides  lor  a  cooperative  partnership  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  development  of  California  s 
waterpower  for  Irrigation,  industrial  and 
all-inclusive  purposes.  There  was  little, 
if  any,  controversy,  on  the  soundness  of  the 
project  and  the  working  together  of  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  and  the  House 
passed  the  measure  by  voice. 

But  first  an  amendment  was  adopted  on 
rollcall,  214  to  181,  to  delete  a  section  that 
would  have  removed  the  160-acre  limitation 
In  the  basic  reclamation  laws.  Your  vote 
was  aye.  I  think  you  wlU  agree  with  me 
that  the  benefits  of  public  works  should  be 
widely  spread. 

I  also  voted  for  an  amendment,  which 
carried   to   prohibit  the  delivering  of   water 
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to  new:y  irri^.i-.ed  lands  In  years  when  the 
supply  of  farm  products  was  In  excess  of 
normal  Some  500.000  acres  will  get  water 
for  Irrigation,  probably  to  grow  crops  not 
under  the  support  program.  Nevertheless 
I  thought  It  prudent  to  guard  against  the 
p-isslbility  of  further  swelling  of  costly  CCC 
surpluses 

PTTBLIC     Law     489 

Nebra.=;ka  and  Kansas  divide  the  waters  of 
the  Big  BlUf  R;ver  and  its  tributaries.  Pub- 
lic Law  489  grai.ta  the  consent  of  Congress 
(required  by  the  Constitution)  to  a  compact 
of  the  two  States  to  arrange  an  equitable 
apportionment. 

PTJBLIC     LAW    490 

Public  Law  490  gives  a  break  to  veterans 
who  are  awarded  additional  compensation 
for  dependents,  based  upon  50  percent  or 
more  disability  rating.  The  additional  com- 
pensation win  start  on  the  date  of  the  In- 
creased percentage  allowance  Instead  of 
waiting  for  receipt  of  basic  proof. 

PtTBLIC    I_\W    491 

Also  of  Interest  to  veterans'  Public  Law  491 
makes  uniform  the  marriage  date  require- 
ment for  service-connected  death  benefits  to 
widows.  Widows,  otherwise  eligible,  who 
were  married  for  5  or  more  years  or  the 
mothers  of  children,  will  not  be  affected. 

PD3LIC    LAW    492 

Pcrmula  for  fixing  the  compensation  of 
widows  In  service-connected  cases  is  *112 
plus  12  percent  of  base  pay  of  veterans.  Pub- 
lic Law  492  provides  that  the  base  pay  may 
be  that  of  the  highest  rank  held  for  at  least 
6  months  in  service.  This  among  others  will 
benefit  widows  of  persons  who  prior  to  June 
of  1948  reverted  to  lower  ranks  in  order  to 
retire  from  the  service. 

PTTBUC    ZJkW    4  93 

H  R.  8238.  exhausts  of  motor  vehicles 
Public  Law  493  directs  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  conduct  a  2-year  study  of  the  effects 
on  the  public  health  of  exhausts  from  motor 
vehicles  With  some  50  milUon  cars  on  the 
streets  and  highways  (by  1970  it  will  be  90 
million)  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  genuinely  alarmed. 
Emissions  from  automobiles  are  carbon 
monoxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  organic 
substances. 


Celebration   of    Swiss    Independence   Day 

EXTENSION   OF   REM.\HK.S 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

f     .VEW     YORK 

IN  THE   ?;n--E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Sru'da:,,  July  2.  1960 

Mr  MLLTKIi  Mr  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 1  the  citizens  of  that  great  and  free 
friend  of  the  United  States — Switzer- 
land—celebrate their  national  Day  of 
Independence.  This  small  country  can 
commemorate  a  longer  period  of  democ- 
racy and  independence  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

In  the  year  1291  the  independence  of 
Germanic  Europe  was  threatened  by  the 
rise  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  The 
strensjth  and  might  of  this  new  mon- 
archy were  overpowering.  Yet  three 
small  communities,  the  forest  cantons  of 
Uri.  dhwyz  and  Unterwalden  all  a  part 
of  present-day  Switzerland,  chose  to  fight 
rather  than  lose  their  freedoms  Thus 
on  that  hi.storic  August  1  so  long  ago  the 
free  men  of  these  valley  communities  took 
a  solemn  oath  of  brotherhood     Here  was 


formed  the  "Everlasting  League"  that 
was  to  become  the  foundation  for  the 
Swiss  Confederation  that  exists  today. 
While  barbarism  still  ruled  most  of  the 
world,  while  Mongol  hordes  still  ravaged 
much  of  Asia  and  Europe,  these  valiant 
men  pledged  mutual  defense  against  tyr- 
anny, the  peaceful  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes, and  the  establishment  of  formal 
processes  of  law. 

This  is  the  great  heritage  which  has 
never  been  forgotten  by  the  Swiss  peo- 
ple. Indeed,  through  the  centuries  since 
then  other  free  and  courageous  men  like 
William  Tell  have  helped  to  keep  this 
tradition  ever  shining  and  bright. 

Through  those  centuries  this  sm^all 
nation  has  demonstrated  the  possibility 
of  a  multinational  state:  for  it  has  suc- 
cessfully combined  under  a  free  and 
democratic  government  three  major  cul- 
tural and  lingual  peoples — French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  Swiss. 

Here  in  America,  we  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  contributions  made  by 
the  descendants  of  these  free  Swiss. 
Swiss-Americans  have  helped  to  insure 
our  American  freedoms  from  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  to  Korea.  Men  like  Al- 
bert Gallatin,  Jean-Louis  Agassiz.  John 
Sutler.  Louis  Chevrolet,  to  name  but  a 
few.  have  left  their  indelible  mark  on 
our  land. 

Thus,  we  join  wholeheartedly  with  the 
Sw  iss  in  recognition  of  the  unquenchable 
beacon  of  freedom  which  they  have  held 
aloft  to  light  the  whole  world. 

May  the  mountain  valleys  of  that 
beautiful  land  never  again  echo  to  the 
march  of  tyrants:  and  may  the  Swiss 
forever  celebrate  in  their  daily  free  lives 
that  Day  of  Independence 


Summary  of  Veterans'  Legislation.  86th 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

K    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  received  many 
inquiries  from  Members  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  legislation  affecting  veterans 
which  has  been  enacted  during  the  86th 
Congress.  In  order  that  this  material 
may  be  readily  available,  I  insert  material 
showing  the  status  of  veterans'  legisla- 
tion as  of  July  15,  along  with  certain 
general  information  relative  to  the  vari- 
ous veterans'  programs  which  I  believe 
will  be  helpful  to  Members: 

CoMMrrTEz  ON  Veterans'  Affaihs.  Housk  of 
Representatives,  Olin  E.  Teague.  Chair- 
man—Sttmmary  of  Veterans'  Legislation 
Reported.  86th  Congress 

LAWS  enacted 
Public  Law  86-73  (H.R.  2256)  :  Makes  $100 
mlUlon  available  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  upon  his  request  for  Im- 
mediate use  In  the  direct-loan  program  for 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  existing  waiting 
lists.  Provides  that  the  interest  rate  on 
guaranteed  and  direct  loans  may  be  set  at  a 


rate  not  to  exceed  5 '4  percent  per  annum 
and  repeals  provision  of  law  requiring  that 
VA  Interest  rate  be  not  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  below  FHA  rate.  Makes  certified 
agents  of  Federal  Housing  Administrator 
eligible  to  make  VA  automatic  loans  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans" 
Affairs  to  refuse  to  appraise  homes  for  build- 
ers and  lenders  suspended  by  FHA.  (Ap- 
proved August  11,  1959.) 

Public  Law  86-103  (H.R  5447)  :  Extends  for 
a  period  of  10  years,  to  June  30,  1970,  the 
existing  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  maintain  oflBces  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  (Approved 
August  25.  1959.) 

Public  Law  86-109  (H  R  5446)  :  Requires 
that  Veterans  Canteen  Service  pay  reasonable 
charges  for  the  use  of  space,  buildings,  and 
structures  furnished  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  amount  of  charges  to  be 
determined  by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.      (Approved  August  25.   1959  ) 

Public  Law  86-113  (H.R.  3269)  :  Liberalizes 
statutory  bar  to  benefits  avaUable  to  a  vet- 
eran discharged  during  a  period  of  hostilities 
on  his  own  application  or  solicitation  as  an 
alien  by  pres\imlng  that  he  was  not  so  dis- 
charged in  the  absence  of  affirmative  evidence 
esubllshlng  the  fact.  (Approved  August  25 
1969.) 

Public  Law  86-116  (H.R.  269):  Grants  to 
employees  of  the  Manila.  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  office  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, who  are  U.S.  citizens,  certain  allow- 
ances and  benefits  similar  to  those  enjoyed 
by  Foreign  Service  personnel — transporta- 
tion, home  leave,  etc.  (Approved  August  29 
1959.) 

Public  Law  86-146  (H.R.  6319)  :  Restricts 
payment,  upon  death  of  an  Incompetent  vet- 
eran, of  gratuitous  veterans'  benefits  de- 
posited In  the  "personal  funds  of  patients' 
trtist  fund"  to  wife,  child,  and  dependent 
parent  rather  than  paying  to  personal  rep- 
resentative. Provides  that  an  Incompetent 
veteran  receiving  hospital  care  at  public  ex- 
pense and  having  neither  wife  nor  child 
shall  have  any  gratuitous  VA  paymenU 
stopp)ed  when  his  estate  reaches  »1.500  and 
such  payments  shall  not  be  resumed  until 
the  estate  Is  reduced  to  $500.  Payments  may 
be  made  for  the  needs  of  a  dependent  par- 
ent or  parents.  Where  State  Institutions 
charge  for  the  care  of  a  veteran  patient,  pay- 
ment out  of  the  benefit  Is  permitted.  (Ap- 
proved September  1.  1959  ) 

Public  Law  8e-150  (S.  906)  :  Provides  that, 
for  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict,  receiving 
education  or  training  under  the  "Korean  GI 
bill,"  a  change  from  the  pursuit  of  one  pro- 
gram to  the  pursuit  of  another  will  not  be 
considered  a  change  of  program  If  the  first 
program  is  prerequisite  to.  or  generally  re- 
quired for.  entrance  Into  pursuit  of  the  sec- 
ond. As  an  example,  where  a  veteran  may 
have  declared  his  educational  objective  to 
the  attainment  of  a  master's  degree  and  he 
later  decides  that  he  wishes  to  attain  a  doc- 
tor's degree,  this  change  of  objective  would 
not  be  considered  a  change  of  program.  (Ap- 
proved September  1,  1959.) 

Public  Law  86-152  (S.  1694)  :  Extends  au- 
thority of  the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtration  to 
provide  hospital  and  medical  care  abroad 
to  Include  US  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad  who  require  hospital  care  and  medical 
treatment  for  peacetime  service-Incurred  dis- 
abilities.   (Approved  August  11,  1959  ) 

Public  Law  86-187  (H.R.  267):  Increawi 
the  presumptive  period  for  service  connec- 
tion for  the  disease  of  multiple  sclerosis  from 
the  present  2-year  period  to  3  years.  (Ap- 
proved August  25,  1959  ) 

Public  Law  86-188  (H.R.  271):  Provides 
that  Hansen's  disease  (leprosy)  developing 
to  a  degree  of  10  percent  within  3  years  from 
the  date  of  a  veteran's  separation  from  the 
service  shall  be  considered  to  be  service 
connected.     ( Approved  August  25.  1959.) 
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Public  Law  86-195  (H.R.  2405)  :  Includes  as 
a  "child"  for  purposes  of  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  (except 
those  relating  to  Insurance  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  personal  property  of  a  decedent  left 
upon  the  premises  of  a  VA  facility) ,  one  who 
was  a  member  of  the  veteran's  household 
at  the  time  of  his  death  and  who  was  adopted 
by  the  veteran's  spouse  within  2  years  after 
the  death,  unless  at  the  time  of  the  veteran's 
death  the  child  was  receiving  regular  con- 
tributions toward  his  support  from  some  In- 
dividual other  than  the  veteran  or  his  spouse. 
or  from  any  public  or  private  welfare  organ- 
ization furnishing  services  or  assistance  to 
children.     (Approved  August  25.  1959  ) 

Public  Law  86-211  (H  R.  7650):  Modifies 
the  pension  programs  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  World  War  11.  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  their  widows  and  children. 

1.  Provides  a  sliding  scale  of  pensions  based 
on  the  Income  and  dependency  status  of  the 
recipient.  Such  scale  of  pension  rates  applies 
to  veterans,  and  to  widows  and  children,  as 
Indicated  below: 

Veteran,  no  dependents 


i.>9: 


Annual  income 

More  than— 

Bnt  e<]aal  to  or 
1ps.<(  than  — 

Monthly  pension 

$600 

i.aoo 

1600 
1,200 
1,800 

<S5 

70 
40 

Veteran  with  dependents 


Annual  Inoome 

Monthly  pension 

More 
th»n- 

But  equal 

to  or  less 

than- 

VeUran 

and  1 
depend- 
ent 

Veteran 

and  2 
depend- 
ents 

Veteran  and 
3  or  more 
depend- 
ents 

$1,000 
2,000 

$1,000 
2,000 
3,000 

$90 
75 
45 

$05 
75 
45 

$100 

-a 
45 

Above  rates  Increased  by  $70  when  veteran 
needs  regular  aid  and  attendance  In  addi- 
tion, for  this  group  the  Administrator  may 
furnish  an  Invalid  lift.  (Invalid  lift  benefit 
applies  to  all  wars.) 

Widows  and  children 

WIDOW.    NO    CHILD 


Annual  inoome 

More  than— 

Bnt  equal  to  or 
less  than— 

Monthly  pension 

$aoo 

1,300 

$000 

i,aoo 

1,800 

$00 
45 
25 

WIDOW,  1    CHILD  I 


Annual  Inoome 

More  than— 

But  equal  to  or 
less  than— 

Monthly  pension 

$1,000 
2,000 

$1,000 

2,000 
3,000 

00 
40 

'  Plus  $15  for  each  additional  child. 

NO   WIDOW,    1    OK    MOSS    CHIIJ>SEN 


Annual  Income  equal  to 
or  less  than  (earned  In- 
come excluded) — 


Monthly  pension 


2.  All  Income,  regardless  of  source,  counts 
except : 

(a)  payments  of  the  6  months'  death  era- 
tulty;  " 

(b)  donations  from  public  or  private  relief 
or  welfare  organizations; 

(c)  payments  by  VA  of  pension,  compensa- 
tion, and  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation; 

(d)  payments  under  policies  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment life  Insurance  or  national  service 
life  Insurance,  and  payments  of  servicemen's 
indemnity; 

(e)  lump  sum  social  security  death  pay- 
ments; 

(f)  payments  to  an  Individual  under  pub- 
lic or  private  retirement,  annuity,  endow- 
ment, or  similar  plans  or  programs  equal  to 
his  contributions  thereto; 

(g)  amounts  equal  to  amounts  psfd  by  a 
widow  or  child  of  a  deceased  veteran  for — 

( 1 )  his  Just  debts, 

(2)  the  expenses  of  his  last  Ulness.  and 

(3)  the  expenses  of  his  burial  to  the  extent 
such  expenses  are  not  reimbursed  by  VA; 

(h)    proceeds  of  Are  insurance  policies. 

3.  The  Income  of  the  spouse  (if  not  es- 
tranged) may  count  as  the  veteran's  income. 
In  determining  annual  Income,  where  a  vet- 
eran Is  living  with  his  spouse,  all  Income  of 
the  spouse  which  Is  reasonably  available  to 
or  for  the  veteran,  except  $1,200  of  such  In- 
come, shall  be  considered  as  the  income  of 
the  veteran,  unless  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Administrator  to  do  so  would  work  a  hard- 
ship upon  the  veteran. 

4.  All  waived  Income  counts. 

5.  Discretionary  authority  granted  VA  for 
a  finding  on  the  net  worth  of  the  veteran 
or  the  widow  or  child  which  could  lead  to  a 
determination  that  the  applicant  Is  not  eli- 
gible for  pension  because  of  net  worth. 

6.  Places  World  War  11  and  Korean  conflict 
widows  and  children  on  same  basis  as  widows 
and  children  of  World  War  I  for  purposes  of 
pension  eligibility. 

7.  The  pension  of  a  veteran  being  fur- 
nished hospital  or  domiciliary  care  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  be  reduced  to 
$30  a  month  after  the  expiration  of  2  full 
months  but  the  Administrator  may  appor- 
tion to  the  wife  or  children  the  balance  of 
the  pension. 

8.  Under  the  savings  provision,  the  amend- 
ments to  title  38,  United  States  Code,  will  not 
apply  to  pensioners  on  the  rolls  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  unless  they  seek  and 
are  granted  pension  under  the  amended  title 


38.  Thus,  no  person  on  the  pension  rolls  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  shall  have 
his  pension  reduced  or  shall  be  removed  from 
the  pension  rolls  because  of  the  enactment. 
All  persons  on  the  pension  rolls  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  will  be  permitted 
election  to  the  higher  rates  U  they  qualify 
under  the  new  program  or  mav  elect  to  re- 
main on  the  rolls  under  the  old  law. 

The  rate  under  the  old  law.  which  may  be 
continued  If  the  veteran  chooses.  Is  $66  15 
per  month,  except  that  where  the  veteran 
shall  have  been  rated  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  and  has  been  m  receipt  of 
pension  for  a  continuous  period  of  10  years 
or  reaches  the  age  of  65  years  and  U  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled,  the  rate  Is 
$78.75  per  month.  A  rate  of  $135  45  per 
month  Is  authorized  In  the  case  of  an  other- 
wise eligible  veteran  who  Is  helpless  or  blind 
or  so  nearly  helpless  or  blind  as  to  need  or 
require  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of 
another  person.  Such  pension  is  not  payable 
to  any  urunarrled  person  whose  annual  In- 
come exceeds  $1,400  or  to  any  married  person 
or  any  person  with  minor  children  whose 
annual  Income  exceeds  $2,700. 

In  the  case  of  widows  and  children,  the 
rates  under  the  old  law  are  as  follows: 


Widow 

wid- 
ow, 1 
CbUd 

Each 
addi- 
tional 
chUd 

No 
widow. 
1  chUd 

K.  No 
widow. 
2chU- 
dren 

No 

widow, 

3chU- 

dren 

Each 
addi- 
tional 
chUd 

$50.40 

$63 

$7.66 

$27.30 

$40.05 

$54.60 

$7.66 

(Subject  to  Income  limitations  of  $1,400 
per  year  if  widow  has  no  child  and  $2,700  if 
she  does;  $1,400  for  each  child  If  there  is 
no  widow.) 

9.  Effective  July  1.  1960. 

Of  all  single  veterans  now  receiving  pen- 
sions. 278.000  or  78  percent  will  receive  more 
money.  Sixty  percent  or  262.000  of  the  vet- 
erans with  dependents  receive  more  while  70 
percent  or  a  total  of  298.000  widows  and 
orphans  benefit  by  passage  of  this  law. 
Eighty-seven  percent  of  veterans  receiving 
aid  and  attendance  will  be  Increased. 

Of  all  pensioners,  married  and  single  vet- 
erans, widows  and  orphans,  almost  70  per- 
cent, or  838.000  cases,  will  get  a  raise;  72.000 
cases  would  be  added  to  the  rolls  because  of 
the  higher  income  limits;  206.000  cases  would 
be  added  to  the  rolls  because  of  equalization 
of  death  pension  eligibility.  The  total  cases 
helped   would  be   1.116,000. 


Estimate  of  cost  of  Public  Law  86-211 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Year 

Total  with 
equalization 

Equalization 

Total  living 

and  deceased 

veterann 

Living 
veterans 

Deoeaaed 
veterans 

ist 

$309,076 
294,323 
265,599 
222,512 
165, 014 

$1.M.  268 
162,085 
1T7, 710 
201, 169 
232.476 

$164,808 

132.238 

87,880 

21,343 

'67,372 

$104,730 

85,333 

47,320 

'0,699 

'85,722 

$60,078 
46.906 
40..'i60 
31,043 
18,350 

2d 

3d 

4th 

6th 

5-year  total 

1.  256,  614 

927,717 

328,897 

141.962 

186,935 

Pwlod  ending: 

1970 

1,606,760 
1,784,981 
2,245,862 
1,985.965 
901,937 
4,065 
'658,984 

1,965,594 
2,171,533 

2,  816,  765 
3. 357, 038 

3,  764,  620 
3,956,505 
3.792,893 

'  256,834 
'386,552 
'  570,  893 
'  1,371.073 
'  2,  862,  R83 
'  3,  952,  440 
'  4,  351.  877 

'  3,S3,  358 

'326,367 
'  474,  4,yi 
'  1,  283. 022 
'  2,  796,  991 
'3,876,711 
>  4,  230,  747 

06,624 
'60,185 
'96,437 
'88,051 
'65.692 
1  7R   7r2ft 

1975... 

1080 

1985 

1990 

1995 

2000. 

'  131  130 

Total 

9. 319,  200 

22,742,656 

'  13.  423.  455 

<  13, 189. 690 

'233.766 

$1,800 


$35  for  1  chUd  and  $15  for  each 
additional  child. 


'  Savings. 

This  law  makes  no  change  in  requirements 
under  the  old  pension  program  as  to  disabil- 
ity, length  of  service,  age,  and  unemployabU- 
Ity  of  a  veteran.  These  requirements  are  as 
follows : 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I  Wo.-^id  War  II,  or 
the  Korean  confilct  Is  eligible  few  pension  If 


he  Is  permanently  and  totally  disabled  from 
nonservlce-connected  disability  not  the  re- 
sult of  willful  misconduct  or  vicious  habits. 
He  must  either  have  served  In  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  for  a  period  of 
90  days  or  more  during  the  applicable  period 
and  have  been  discharged  under  conditions 
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Dth^r  *h.in  dishonorable,  or  ha%-e  been  dls- 
charxed  for  a  service -connected  disability. 
The  determination  of  permanent  total 
disability  is  made  on  a  liberal  basis.  Such 
rating  la  granted  i  where  the  requirement  of 
permanence  is  met)  when  there  Is  a  single 
disability  of  60  percent,  or  two  or  more  dis- 
abilities one  of  which  Is  40  percent  In  degree. 
combined  with  other  disability  or  disabilities 
ro  a  total  of  70  percent,  and  unemployablUty 
attributed  thereto. 

Although  age  alone  Is  not  a  basis  for 
entitlement  to  pension.  It  Is  considered  in 
ass'xriation  with  di.sabiUty  and  unemploy- 
ablUty in  determining  permanent  and  total 
disability  The  aforementioned  percentage 
requirements  are  reduced  on  the  attainment 
of  age  55  to  a  60-percent  rating  for  one  or 
more  disabilities,  with  no  percentfige  require- 
ments for  any  one  disability;  at  age  60  to  a 
50-per''ent  rating  for  one  or  more  disabili- 
ties and  at  age  65  to  one  disability  ratable 
at  10  percent  ir  m'>re  When  these  reduced 
percentage  requirements  ire  met  and  the 
disability  or  disabilities  involved  are  of  a 
permanent  nature  a  permanent  and  total 
disability  rating  will  ise  a^slgn^d,  if  the  vet- 
er.^.:.  is  determined  to  be  unable  to  secure 
and  follow  subs'-antially  gimful  employment 
by  reason  ^f  such  di.-^abiltty 

A  widows  age.  disability,  or  unemploy- 
ablUty is  not  considered  In  determining  her 
eligibility  f  jr  a  pension,  either  under  exist- 
ing law  or  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  sr-  211  Under  the  old  law,  a  widow  of 
W  )rid  War  I.  World  War  II.  or  the  Korean 
conflict  Is  required  to  meet  an  annual  In- 
come limitation  of  «1,400  If  she  has  no 
dependents  or  $2,700  If  she  has  dependents. 
In  addition  the  deceased  husband  of  a  widow 
of  World  War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict  must 
have  had  a  service-connected  disability, 
although  his  death  was  not  caused  by  this 
disability.  P^.ibllc  Law  86-211  removes  this 
latter  requirement  and  places  the  widows  of 
World  War  11  and  the  Korean  conflict  In  the 
same  status  as  widows  of  World  War  I  vet- 
erans.     (Approved    .\ugust   29.    1959.) 

Public  Law  86-212  H  B.  255):  Makes  ap- 
plicable to  a  compe'eiit  veteran  who  disap- 
pears tiie  provisions  of  existing  law  which 
provide  that  where  an  Incompetent  veteran 
who  IS  receiving  compensation  for  a  service- 
connected  disability  disappears,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  may  pay  to  his  wife, 
children,  and  parents  the  compensation 
otherwise  payable  to  such  veteran,  amounts 
payable  to  each  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
payable  If  the  veteran  had  died  from  a 
service-connected       disability.  (Approved 

September  1.  1959  ) 

Public  Law  86-222  (H.R.  7106):  Prior  to 
passage  of  Public  Law  86-222.  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  had  authority  to 
forfeit  the  rights  of  veterans,  widows,  chil- 
dren, and  dependent  parents  to  all  gratul- 
tt>us  beneflts  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Forfeiture  was 
authorized  In  two  categories : 

(1 )  Where  the  Administrator  flnds  the  one 
claiming  beneflts  has  been  guilty  of  mutiny, 
treason,  sabotage,  or  rendering  assistance  to 
an  enemy: 

(2)  Where  a  false  or  fraudulent  statement 
lias  been  made  concerning  any  claim  for 
iMneflts. 

The  forfeiture  decision  of  the  Administra- 
tor was  fljial  and  not  subject  to  review  In 
the  courts.  Forfeiture,  If  adjudged,  forfeits 
all  benefits  and  continues  for  the  lifetime  of 
the  forfeited  Individual,  unless  pardoned  by 
the  President. 

This  law  continues  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  to  forfeit  In  all  cases  where 
the  guilty  person  resides,  or  Is  domiciled, 
outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  courts. 

Where  the  accused  resides,  or  Is  domiciled, 
»ithin  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
offense,  the  new  law  eliminates  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  to  Impose  a  forfelttire 


based  upon  false  or  fraudulent  statements. 
Forfeitures  previously  Imposed  are  not  af- 
fected. This  law  also  provides  for  automatic 
forfeiture  of  rights  to  gratuitous  veterans" 
beneflts  In  all  cases  of  conviction  of  certain 
specified  offenses  Involving  loyalty  or  secu- 
rity. A  Presidential  pardon  restores  the  right 
to  beneflts. 

Authority  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  make  an  apportionment 
award  disability  compensation  to  dependents 
of  veterans  In  cases  of  administrative  forfei- 
ture for  fraud  or  forfeiture  for  offenses  in- 
volving loyalty  or  security  la  terminated. 
(Approved  Sept.  1,  1959.) 

Public  Law  86-236  (HB.  2773):  Provides 
war  orphans'  educational  assistance  to  chil- 
dren of  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  who  die  as  the  result  of  a  disability  In- 
curred or  aggravated  during  that  period  of 
war  service.     (Approved  Sept.  8.  1959. ) 

Public  Law  86-239  (H.R.  7373):  Expands 
the  program  of  assistance  for  severely  dis- 
abled veterans  In  acquiring  homes  equipped 
with  special  facilities  made  necessary  by  the 
character  of  their  service-connected  disabili- 
ties. The  bill  brings  into  this  program  those 
with  compensable  permanent  and  total  dis- 
abilities Incurred  when  such  disability  in- 
cludes ( 1 )  blindness  In  both  eyes,  having 
only  light  perception,  plus  (2)  loss,  or  loss 
of  use.  of  one  lower  extremity  such  as  to  pre- 
clude locomotion  without  the  aid  of  a  wheel- 
chair. Also.  It  removes  the  limitation  that 
where  eligibility  is  based  on  loss,  or  loss  of 
use,  of  both  lower  extremities  that  such  loss 
must  have  been  due  to  certain  specified  con- 
ditions.    (Approved  Sept.  8,  1959  ) 

Public  Law  86-490  (H.R.  276)  :  Authorizes 
payment  to  veterans  of  additional  comp)€n8a- 
tlon  for  dependents  (based  on  establishment 
of  a  disability  rating  of  not  less  than  50 
percent)  from  the  effective  date  of  the  In- 
creased percentage  evaluation,  provided  basic 
proof  of  dependents  is  received  by  Veterans' 
Administration  within  60  days  from  date  of 
notification  of  rating  action.  (Approved  June 
8,  1960.) 

Public  Law  86-491  (HJl.  641)  :  Authorizes 
payment  of  service-connected  death  compen- 
sation to  an  otherwise  eligible  widow  of  a 
veteran  If  she  was  married  to  him  before  the 
expiration  of  15  years  after  the  termination 
of  the  period  of  service  In  which  the  Injury 
or  disease  causing  his  death  was  Incurred  or 
aggravated.      (Approved  June  8,  1960.) 

Public  Law  86-492  (H.R.  7502):  The 
service-connected  death  benefit  of  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  Is  payable 
to  a  widow  at  a  monthly  rate  equal  to  $112 
plus  12  percent  of  the  "basic  pay"  of  her 
deceased  husband.  Generally,  such  basic  pay 
Is  computed  by  using  the  rank  of  the  veteran 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  active  service  or 
last  discharge  therefrom.  The  bill  would 
change  the  method  of  computing  basic  pay 
for  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
purp)oses  by  using  a  higher  rank  held  In  serv- 
ice than  that  held  at  the  time  of  a  veteran's 
death  In  service  or  his  discharge  therefrom, 
if  the  use  of  such  higher  rank  would  result 
in  a  greater  benefit  to  the  widow.  It  would 
apply  to  cases  where  the  veteran  had  satis- 
factorily served  on  active  duty  for  6  months 
or  more  In  such  higher  rank  and  was  so 
serving  within  120  days  of  death  or  discharge. 
(Approved  June  8.  1960.) 

Public  Law  86-494  (HR.  9785):  Grants 
gratuitous  national  service  life  Insurance  In 
a  maximum  amount  of  $10,000  to  any  en- 
listed person  who  died  as  the  result  of  an 
aviation  accident  Incurred  In  line  of  duty 
while  undergoing  flight  training  In  the  active 
service  of  the  Army  or  Navy  after  October  7. 
1940,  and  before  August  4.  1942,  if  such  per- 
son would  have  been  eligible  for  life  In- 
surance with  premiums  paid  by  the  United 
States  had  he  been  serving  under  an  ap- 
pointment as  an  aviation  cadet.  Upon  ap- 
plication flled  generally  within  2  years,  the 
insurance  would  be  payable  effective  from  the 


date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  in  monthly  In- 
stallments to  a  limited  class  of  beneficiaries. 
If  living,  and  no  payment  would  be  made  to 
the  estate  of  any  person.  Liability  for  such 
payments  would  bo  borne  by  the  national 
service  life  instirance  appropriation.  (Ap- 
proved June  8,  1960  ) 

Public  Law  86-495  (HR.  9788):  Prohibits 
the  payment  or  furnishing  of  benefits  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  or  on  account  of  any  child  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  more  than  one  parent 
In  the  same  parental  line.  However,  It  would 
permit  a  child  to  elect  one  or  more  times  to 
receive  beneflts  by  reason  of  the  death  of  any 
one  parent  In  the  same  parental  line,  thus 
allowing  the  child  to  receive  the  greater  of 
two  or  more  beneflts.  The  bill  would  apply 
only  to  cases  where  the  death  of  a  parent 
occurs  after  the  date  of  enactment  thereof. 
(  Approved  June  8.  1980. ) 

Public  Law  86-497  (HR.  10703)  :  Grants 
waiver  of  payment  of  national  service  life 
insurance  premiums,  upon  application.  In 
any  case  in  which  an  Insured,  during  World 
War  II  or  the  early  Korean  conflict,  became 
toUlly  disabled  in  line  of  duty  after  making 
application  for  Insurance  and  prior  to  the 
effective  date  thereof  and  remained  continu- 
ously totally  disabled  to  date  of  death  or  the 
date  of  enactment,  whichever  Is  earlier.  A 
waiver  of  premiums  under  this  bill  would 
render  the  Insurance  nonpartlclpatlng  while 
the  waiver  Is  In  effect.  (Approved  June  8, 
1960.) 

Public  Law  86-i99  (H.R.  10898):  Author- 
izes payment  of  additional  $12  per  month 
for  each  child  of  service-connected  disabled 
war  veterans  who  qualify  to  receive  depend- 
ents' allowance  (50  percent  disabled  or  more) 
and  80  percent  of  that  rate  for  peacetime 
veterans.     (Approved  June  8.  19<».) 

Public  Law  86-501  (H.R.  113):  Prohibits 
the  severance  of  a  service-connected  disa- 
bility which  has  been  In  effect  for  10  or  more 
years,  except  when  based  on  fraud  or  when 
military  records  clearly  show  that  the  Indi- 
vidual did  not  have  the  requisite  character  of 
discharge  or  service.  To  be  effective  January 
1,  1962.     (Approved  June  10,  1960.) 

Public  Law  86-590  (H.R.  10108):  Author- 
izes reimbursement  for  ferry  fares,  and 
bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  tolls.  In  addition  to 
the  mileage  allowance  payable  for  the  travel 
of  certain  Veterans"  Administration  benefi- 
ciaries and  their  attendants.  (Approved  July 
6,  1960  ) 

Public  Law  86-598  (H.R.  7966)  :  Provides 
for  the  fiirnishlng  of  needed  services  of  op- 
tometrists by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  veterans  having  service-connected  eye 
conditions.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
today  Is  authorized  to  furnish  outpatient 
medical  care  for  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  This  care  Is  furnished 
primarily  in  Veterans'  Administration  clinics 
but  Is  supplemented  by  using  the  services  of 
fee-basis  private  physicians  where  It  Is  not 
feasible  to  care  for  veterans  at  the  clinics.  It 
Is  expected  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  cause  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
materially  expand  Its  use  of  the  services  of 
optometrists  In  Its  outpatient  fee-basis  pro- 
gram.    (Approved  July  7.  1960.) 

Public  Law  86-625  (HJl.  10596)  :  Reim- 
burses State  homes  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per 
veteran  per  day  (or  a  maximum  of  $912.50 
a  year  per  veteran)  rather  than  at  the  rate 
of  $700  per  annum,  for  care  of  veteran  mem- 
bers who  are  eligible  for  care  In  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  or  domiciliary  fa- 
cilities.    (Approved  July  12.  1960.) 

Public  Law  86-626  (H.R.  11776)  :  Veterans' 
Administration  appropriations,  flscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1960,  and  ending  June  30, 
1961.  (For  details,  see:  "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Appropriations."  This  legislation 
reported  from  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee.)     (Approved  July  12.  1960.) 

Public  Law  86-639  (H.R.  7965)  :  Authorizes 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs  to  fur- 


nish medical  services  for  a  non-service- 
connected  disability  when  reasonably  neces- 
sary in  preparation  for  admission  of  a  veteran 
In  need  of  hospital  care.  Outpatient  treat- 
ment reasonably  necessary  to  complete  treat- 
ment Incident  to  a  veteran "s  hospital  care 
also  would  be  permitted.  (Approved  July  12, 
1960.) 

Public  Law  86-663  (H  R.  7211 1  :  Establishes 
a  new  statutory  rate  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  certain  service-connected  seriously 
disabled  veterans  A  monthly  rate  of  $265 
would  be  authorized  for  a  veteran  who  has  a 
service-connected  disability  rated  as  total 
and  ( 1 )  has  additional  service-connected 
disability  or  disabilities  Independently  rat- 
able at  60  percent  or  more,  or  (2)  by  rea- 
son of  his  service-connected  disability  or 
disabilities  Is  "permanently  housebound."' 
(Approved  July  14.  1960.) 

Public  Law  86-665  (H.R.  7903)  :  Extends  the 
World  War  11  loan  guaranty  program  and  the 
World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict  direct  loan 
program  for  2  years,  from  July  25,  1960,  to 
July  25,  1962.  It  also  authorizes  an  addi- 
tional year  for  processing  loan  guaranty  ap- 
plications received  by  July  25,  1962.  and  per- 
mits the  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs 
to  close  direct  loans  subsequent  to  July  25. 
1962,  on  the  basis  of  commitments  Issued 
before  that  date  Authority  for  Treasury  ad- 
vances to  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund  In 
the  aggregate  amount  of  $150  million  per 
fiscal  year  (but  not  more  than  $50  million 
in  any  one  quarter)  would  be  continued 
through  flscal  years  1961  and  1962  Commit- 
tee amendment  adopted  on  House  floor  pro- 
vides ( 1 )  for  Issuance  of  guarantee  when  vet- 
eran has  In  fact  occupied  house  as  his  home 
but  occupancy  certiflcatlons  were  not  com- 


pleted; (2)  that  a  veteran "s  deposit  or  down- 
payment  be  held  by  seller  In  a  trust  account 
xuitll  the  loan  Is  closed;  and  (3)  that  a  re- 
volving fund  be  established  In  the  Veterans" 
Administration.  (Approved  July  14,  1960  ) 
Public  Law  86-670  (H.R  9786  )  Permits  In- 
dian war  and  Spanish -American  War  vet- 
erans to  elect  to  receive  aid -and -at  tendance 
pension  at  the  rates  and  under  the  condi- 
tions (except  service  requirements)  appli- 
cable to  World  War  I  veterans.  (Approved 
July  14,  1960.) 

PASSED  HOUSE  AND  PASSED  SENATE  WITH  AMEND- 
MENT, RETirENED  TO  HOUSE  FOR  CONSIDERA- 
nON    OF   AMENDMENT 

H.R.  11045:  Provides  a  new  plan  of  Insur- 
ance for  national  service  life  Insurance 
(NSLI)  policyholders.  The  plan  Is  modified 
life  Insurance  which  provides  a  level  pre- 
mium throughout  the  life  of  the  Insured  but 
the  face  value  of  the  policy  will  be  automati- 
cally reduced  by  50  percent  at  the  end  of  the 
day  preceding  the  Insured "s  65th  birthday. 
The  face  value  of  any  extended  term  Insur- 
ance In  force  under  the  modlfled  life  policy 
would  also  be  reduced  by  50  percent  at  that 
time.  The  plan  Is  permissive.  Policyholders 
may  elect  to  retain  the  Insurance  otherwise 
lost  at  age  65  by  paying  premiums  for  age  65 
without  medical  examination.  The  modlfled 
life  plan  vtrill  provide  permanent  plan  Insur- 
ance at  a  lower  premium  rate  than  the  ex- 
isting permanent  plans  of  insurance.  This 
is  true  because  the  protection  is  cut  in  half 
at  age  65  and  a  more  realistic  table  Is  used 
for  calculation  of  premiums  on  participating 
Insurance.  A  comparison  of  premiums  per 
$1,000  of  participating  Insurance  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Senate  amendment  permits  Issuance  of 
national  service  life  Insurance  to  persons 
eligible  to  apply  between  October  8,  1940, 
and  December  31,  1956,  both  dates  Inclusive. 
Application  to  be  submitted  In  writing  with- 
in 1  year  after  January  1,  1961,  with  proof  of 
good  health  at  time  of  application.  Vet- 
erans who  served  between  April  26,  1951, 
and  December  31,  1956,  with  service-connect- 
ed dlt  abilities  may  obtain  a  special  type  of 
policy.  Administrative  cost  and  cost  of 
physical  examination  to  be  borne  by  vet- 
eran. 

House  Report:   No.  1543;  April  21,   1960. 

Passed  House:  May  2,  1960. 

Referred:  Senate  Finance  Committee;  May 
3.  1960. 

Senate  Report:  No.  1485,  May  26,  1960. 

Passed  Senate:  June  2.  1960.  with  amend- 
ment. 

H.R.3313:  Amends  the  Soldiers  and  Sail- 
ors" Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  provide  that 
facts  may  be  established  by  written  unsworn 
statements,  declarations,  verifications,  or 
certificates  which  are  certified  to  be  true  un- 
der penalty  of  perjury.  These  statements 
would  be  In  lieu  of  affidavits  which  are  to- 
day required  In  any  court  action  or  proceed- 
ing where  there  Is  default  of  any  appear- 
ance by  the  defendant.  In  such  a  case  the 
claimant  shall,  prior  to  entering  a  Judgment, 
file  In  the  court  an  affidavit  setting  forth 
either  ( 1 )  that  the  defendant  Is  not  In  mlU- 
ttiry  service,  or  (2)   that  the  defendant  is  In 


military  service,  or  (3)  that  the  plaintiff  is 
unable  to  determine  the  status  of  the  de- 
fendant Insofar  as  military  service  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Senate  amendment  extends  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  until  July  25,  1965,  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  of  World 
War  II  who  have  been  prevented  from  enter- 
ing or  completing  training  because:  (a)  they 
had  not  attained,  retained,  or  regained  medi- 
cal feasibility  for  training  because  of  dis- 
ability; (b)  they  had  not  met  the  require- 
ment of  an  honorable  discharge  but  charac- 
ter of  discharge  was  later  changed  by  ap- 
propriate authority;  or  (c)  they  had  not 
timely  established  the  existence  of  a  com- 
pensable service-connected  disability.  Pro- 
gram Is  also  extended  for  those  veterans  In 
training  on  June  1,  1960.  until  such  time  as 
training  Is  completed. 

House  Report:   No.  1309;   March  2,  1960. 

Passed  House:  March  21,  1960. 

Referred:  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare;  March  22.  1960. 

Senate  Report:  No.  1621;  June  20,  1960. 

Passed  Senate:  June  29,  1960,  with  amend- 
ment. 

BILLS    PASSED    BY     HOUSE,    REPORTED    BY    SENATE 
COMMITTEES 

H.R.  4306:  Provides  educational  assistance 
for  the  children  of  persons  who  die  as  the 
direct  result  of  armed  conflict  or  while  en- 
gaged  In   extrahazardous  service    (Including 


such  service  under  conditions  simulating 
war)  during  the  period  after  January  31, 
1955.  and  before  the  end  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service. 

Senate  committee  amendment  extends 
eligibility  to  children  of  persons  who  die  as 
the  result  of  disabilities  Incurred  In  the  per- 
formance of  duty  and  specifies  conditions 
under  which  training  by  open-circuit  tele- 
vision may  be  allowed. 

House  Report:   No.  722,  with  amendment 
July  28.  1959. 

Passed  House:    August  17,  1959. 

Referred  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare;   August  18,  1958. 

Senate  Report:  No.  1645,  with  amendment; 
June  22,   1960. 

BILLS    PASSED    BY     HOUSE,     REFERRED    TO     SENATE 
COMMnTEES 

HR  268:  Adds  "deafness  of  both  ears,  hav- 
ing absence  of  air  and  bone  conduction  "  to 
the  other  types  of  service-connected  disabil- 
ities specified  In  the  law  pertaining  to  vet- 
erans' disability  compensation  for  which  an 
additional  award  In  the  amount  of  $47 
monthly  Is  provided. 

House  Report:  No.  411:  June  2.  1959. 

Passed  House:    August  31.  1959. 

Referred:  Senate  Finance  Committee; 
September  1,  1959 

Senate  committee  action:  Tabled;  April  4. 
1960. 

HR.  270:  Increases  from  $10  to  $100  the 
monthly  pension  payable  to  holders  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  permits  pay- 
ment at  any  age  Instead  of  the  present  re- 
quirement of  attaining  the  age  of  65  years, 
and  pays  holders  of  the  medal  whether  or 
not  they  are  on  active  duty. 

House  Repjort:  No.  413;  June  2.  1959. 

Passed  House:  July  20,  1959. 

Referred:  Senate  Finance  Committee; 
July  21,  1959. 

Senate  committee  action:  Ordered  re- 
ported, with  amendments:   April  4,  1960 

H.R  283:  Provides  that  If  a  veteran,  as  a 
result  of  service-connected  disability,  has 
suffered  the  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of 
one  foot,  or  one  hand,  or  both  buttocks,  or 
blindness  of  one  eye,  having  only  light  per- 
ception, the  rate  of  compensation  therefor 
shall  be  $47  per  month  for  each  such  loss  or 
loss  of  use  lndep>endent  of  any  other  com- 
pensation provided  In  subsections  (a)  to  (J) . 
At  present  this  provision  limits  pa>-ment 
thereunder  to  one  statutory  award  of  $47 
per  month  for  all  such  losses,  except  where 
the  losses  are  In  addition  to  other  combina- 
tions of  disabilities  specifled  In  subsections 
(1)  to  (n).  Under  the  bill  as  reported,  the 
total  payment  In  any  case  may  not  exceed 
$309  and  the  loss  of  more  than  one  creative 
organ  would,  for  this  purjxjse.  be  considered 
a  single  ""loss."  In  peacetime  cases  the  rates 
are  80  f>ercent  of  the  above-mentioned  rates. 

House  Rep>ort:  No.  415,  with  amendments: 
June  2,  1959. 

Passed  House:  August  31,  1959. 

Referred :  Senate  Finance  Committee; 
September  1,  1959 

Senate  committee  action:  Tabled;  April  4, 
1960. 

H.R.  5996:  Authorizes  payment  In  a  lump 
sum  of  the  total  amount  of  compensation, 
representing  the  statutory  awards  of  $47 
monthly  for  the  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of 
use  of  a  creative  organ  and  $67  monthly  for 
arrested  tuberculosis  disease,  which  would 
have  been  payable  for  the  i>erlod  August  1, 
1952,  to  date  of  bill's  enactment  had  claim 
therefor  been  flled  on  August  1,  1952  (the 
effective  date  of  Public  Law  427,  82d  Congress, 
which  flrst  provided  such  statutory  awards 
for  World  War  U  and  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans). Applies  to  all  cases  In  which  the 
condition  was  determined,  before  August  1. 
1952.  as  service  connected,  and  would  require 
reduction  of  the  amount  payable  by  any  such 
statutory    awards    paid    during    that    period. 

House  Report;  No.  419;  June  2.  1959. 

Passed  House :  July  20.  1986. 
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Eifr.A'e  Knance  Committee,  July 
,     Tabled     April  4. 


.nnm!".ee   ru^ 


2;    1959 

SopiAte  ?■ 
1  --6' ' 

H  R  8C)<jH  Pprn.i*s  the  combination,  or 
ta«  lcir.=,'  -,t  *,'*■  )  T  mre  separate  periods  of 
&f  .•■•.  :ce  d  :rir.;;  rr.  r->  -i:  :.e  period  of  war 
Ir.  Hatisfy.r.i;  the  90-dAy  service  requirement 
:  r  pnyrT.er.*.  -f  non -service-connected  dls- 
h  pension  to  veterans  and 
:.cl  their  children. 

N       1536;   April  21,  1960. 
Miv  2.   1960. 
-.a-e  F-.nan-e  Committee;  May 

Provides    that    the    salaries    of 
'•■•erans'   Administration   hos- 

p.\  i.-.     :    :: .'les.  and  centers  shall  be  not 

.fs.s  •;:.'.;.  iiC.D'j'j  per  annum  and  the  salaries 
,,/  H  -p.-.^rs  of  professional  services  shall  be 
♦  16.250  per  annum. 


ab;:;-v 

,r    dpa 

•."-.>-^:r   w 

d     -A-,     r: 

H^.'i.';? 

R>-V  r- 

P    ..-.^^M 

1    H    '.^ 

F'ef'T 

'"  *^  cl      S*-' 

3    ;  »'-^J 

H  R 

.-  .J 

mar.  ag" 

T-r-               .  '           ^ 

House  Rep<jrt     No     15j9.    April  21.   1960. 
Passed  House;  May  16.  1960. 
Referred:  Senat*   C  ru.-.lttee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  S<-rvlce.   May    .7.   1960. 

BILL.S    R-    ■■■K-r.f-.o  TO   HOUSE   COMMimK  rOLLOW- 
INC  PASSAGE  BT  SENATX 

S.  1138:  Provides  readjustment  benefits  to 
persons  with  more  than  180  days  of  service, 
entering  the  service  after  January  31,  1955, 
and  before  the  termination  of  compulsory 
military   service    (July   1,    1963).   as   follows; 

( 1 )  Education   and  vocational  training; 

(2)  Vocational  rehabilitation  (for  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities); 
and 

(3)  Guaranteed  and  direct-loan  assistance 
for  the  purchase  of  a  home  or  farmlands, 
livestock,  machinery,  etc.,  to  be  used  in 
farming  operations  conducted  by  the  veteran. 


S.  1138,  86TII  CONG.  (AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE  ON  JULY  21,  1959) 

T.\Bi.E   1. — Sec.  2.  EduccUion  and  training — Estimate  of  expenditures  for  direct  henefila 

and  monthly  average  trainees  ' 


Expenditures  for  direct  benefits 

Monthly  averaee  trainees 

Fiscal  year 

Total 

Educational 
loans' 

Grants 

Total 

134,000 
271,000 

285.000 

2M,000 

272.000 

209,000 

242.000 

1S«,(XX) 

137.000 

9«.  'MX) 

fi7.000 

44.000 

27..'«) 

College 

Below 
ciUese 

Job 

Farm 

1861                       

$173,000,000 

360,000.000 

379,000,000 

37.5,000,000 

362.  IWO.  000 

35U,000,000 

322.000,000 

247.000.000 

182.000.000 

13(1.0(10,000 

90,000.000 

58,000,000 

37,000,000 

$178,000,000 

325.0(«).0OO 

WJ.IH«),0(» 

3 11.  UK).  (XX) 
323.1X10.  .100 
321.  OW).  000 
284.000,000 
2!6,no0.000 
1.58, 000.  nno 

112.  (XI).  (XX) 
77.  OIX).  0(X) 
49,  OU),  000 
31,0«X).(XX) 

76.000 
128.000 
134,000 

lat.ooo 

124.000 
121,000 
lUU.OOO 
84,000 
C2.000 
45.  (XK) 
32,  (XX) 
21,000 
13.500 

47,000 

108,000 

114,0U) 

116,000 

112,000 

112.000 

1U4.000 

Sl.OOO 

61,000 

44.  (XX) 

30.000 

20.  WX) 

12.500 

«,000 
22.0(X) 

a4,ouo 

24.(00 

23.  (KX) 

23.0111) 

IMXJO 

12,  (XX) 

.<«,  (XX) 

4..V« 

2.000 

l.(XX) 

500 

3,000 

1962    

$25.  000. 000 

37.O10.000 
34.000.000 
39,  flOO.  000 
38,000,000 

38,  a«,  000 

31,000.000 
24.000,000 
18.000.000 
13.000.000 
9,  000, 000 
6, 0< «,  000 

13.f)(Xj 

iwa 

1964 

1M6 -- 

13,0(10 
13.  (KM) 
IS.I.KO 

i«n 

13.0i)(t 

1M7 - 

11.01)0 

ig«     

9.0110 

IMO   

fi.  (X)0 

1070 

4.  .VI) 

1971     -- 

3.(100 

1873 

2.(XI0 

197» _ 

1.000 

Total'       

3,079,000,000 

312,000,000 

2,767,000,000 

'  This  estlin:>t«  assumes  enftrtment  early  In  ftsr«i  year  1961,  prior  to  the  befrtnnlnj!  of  the  school  year.  Amounts 
which  mlKht  be  exjiemled  hecHuse  of  retroactive  payments  for  traininjr  sub<<efiuent  to  Sejit.  1,  19.M»,  as  currently 
provliled  in  the  proposal,  are  not  lnclu'te<l  in  the  estimate.  With  retroactive  payments  for  flsciil  yeiir  iy»iO,  apfirox- 
Imately  W6,000,000  additional  would  be  expended  for  grants,  and  approximately  $10,000,000  of  the  total  e\(>enditures 
shown  for  fls<»!  year  19«il  would  be  for  loans. 

'  .Assumes  person.*  taking  loans  would  take  a.*  much  as  they  ■*  ■••)  •  have  refPive<l  on  a  frrant  basis. 

'  Total  IS  thrfxjtrh  fiscal  year  1973  only,     .\ddltlonal  expeii  r  direct  leneflts  N-yond  fiscal  year  1973  have 

not  been  (»tiinited.     The  program  will  continue  for  several  ;  •  »)d  fiscal  \ ear  1973. 


S   1138,  86th  Cong,  (as  Passed  by  the  Senate 
ON  Jttlt  21.  1959) 

Table  2. — Sec.  3.  Vocational  rehabmtatioTv— 
Estimate  of  expenditures  for  direct  benefits 
and  monthly  average  trainees  ' 


Administrative  costs.  Including  counseling 
and  beneficiary  travel,  would  approximate 
one-sixth  of  the  direct  benefits  cost. 


Fiscal  year 


19«1.. 
lOtt.. 
196S.. 
IMC- 
IMS- 


Expendi- 
tures for 
direct 
benefits 


$8,000,000 
13.00a  000 
18,000.000 
19.000.000 
19, 000,  000 


Nfonthly 

avemtre 

trainees 


3.300 

6,8(X) 
9.0<X) 
9.800 
9.900 


'  These  estimates  assume  that  there  will  he  no  cnn- 
cvirrent  readjustment  education  and  trainini;  profO'am. 
Participatinn  juid  cost  would  1*  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately M  the  amounts  shown  if  there  is  a  concurrent 
readjustment  e<lucation  and  training  program. 


S.  1138.  86th  Cong,  (as  Passed  by  the  Senate 
ON  Jtn-Y  21,   1959) 

Table  3. — Sec.   4.   Home   and  farm   loan 
benefits 

ParticipatinK  veterans  '..   I.OOO. OOO-I.  250. 'k)0 

Administrative  cost   $40.  Otxj,  00i>-$50, 000, 0(X) 

'  Assumes  that  the  number  of  entries  into  the  .Armed 
Forces  continues  at  approximately  the  present  rate  and 
that  from  S.iXiO.OiX)  to  4.000,'XX)  velcriins  will  iiectune 
eligible  for  the  loan  benefits. 

The  co6t  to  the  Government  of  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  loan  guaranty  benefits 
Is  not  subject  to  precise  estimate.  It  Is  quite 
problematical  whether  a  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent fee  (the  m.-ixlmum  permitted  by  the 
bill)  would  be  adequate  for  offsetting  the 
expenses    resulting   from    claims    under   the 


guaranty  and  the  subsequent  expenses  which 
might  result  from  acquisition  of  properties, 
their  management  and  sale.  To  the  extent 
that  the  mortgage  guaranty  fund,  which 
would  be  derived  primarily  from  such  fees, 
proved  Inadequate  to  meet  these  expenses, 
they  would  be  paid  out  of  appropriated 
funds. 

No  additional  direct  loan  funds  would  be 
provided  by  the  bill  beyond  those  which  will 
be  available  under  present  law  for  the  World 
War  II  and  Korean  veterans.  Hence,  no  ad- 
ditional direct  loans  would  be  authorized, 
but  there  would  be  an  Increased  demand  for 
the  limited  amount  of  direct  loan  money 
available. 

Senate  Report;  No.  514;  July  14,  1959. 

Passed  Senate;  July  21,  1959,  with  amend- 
ment. 

House  committee  action;  Hearings;  Febru- 
ary 23,  24,  25;    March  3,  4,  9,  and   14,  1960. 

S.  2201;  Proposes  to  amend  the  definition 
of  the  term  "Veterans"  Administration  facili- 
ties" contained  In  38  U.SC.  601(4)  (C)  to  In- 
clude private  contract  facilities  for  veterans 
of  any  war  In  a  State  If  ( 1 )  no  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration hospital  Is  located  in  the  State 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  act.  and  (2)  no 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  Is  located 
within  500  miles  of  the  border  of  the  Stat*. 

This  would  i>ermlt  the  use  cf  private  con- 
tract hospitals  for  the  care  of  war  veterans 
with  non-servlce-c»nnected  disabilities  In  the 
State  of  Alaska.  Hawaii  having  become  a 
State,  private  hospitals  there  could  also  be 
used  for  hospitalization  of  veterans  with  non- 
service-connected  disabilities. 

Senate  Report:   No    1730;   June  24.   1960. 

P:issed  Senate:    June  28.  1960. 

Referred:  House  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs;  June  29.  1960 

BtLLS   REPORTED    BY    HOtTSK    COMMrTTEZ 

H.R.  12566:  Requires  that  decisions  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans"  Appeals  shall  be  In  writ- 
ing and  shall  contain  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  separately  stated. 

House  Report:  No.  2030;  June  29.  1960. 

HR  12663:  Bstabllshes  a  Court  of  Veter- 
ans' Appeals  consisting  of  five  Judges  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Judges  are  to  be 
appointed  for  10-year  terms. 

The  bin  also  authorizes  the  court  to  ap- 
point not  more  than  50  commissioners.  The 
commissioners  shall  jjerform  such  duties  as 
the  coiu-t  may  presclbe.  Including  the  con- 
ducting of  hearings,  the  receiving  of  evi- 
dence, and  the  making  of  such  reports  as  the 
court  may  prescribe. 

The  court  is  given  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
to  review  by  appeal  decisions  of  the  Btjard 
of  Veterans"  Appeals  except  in  cases  involving 
life  Insurance  contracts,  housing,  or  business 
loans  where  Jurisdiction  U  now  vested  In 
the  U.S.  courts. 

The  decisions  of  the  court  shall  be  final. 
This,  for  the  first  time,  subjects  decisions 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  by  a  separate  and  Independent 
agency. 

House  Report:  No.  2031;   June  29,  I960. 
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aottai 

aotb 
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Bills  and  resolutions  re- 
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60 
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1960 


CONGRLxMONAL   RECORD  —  HOUSE 

\'eUrans'  Administration  ap-propriaiions,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1960  and  1961 
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General  operating  expenses - 

Medical  admlulstratlOD  and  mlscellaaeous  operating 

expenses... - 

Inpatient  care 

Outpatient  care - - 

Maintenance  and  operation  o( supply  depots 

Compensation  and  pensiom - 

Readjustment  benefits 


Public  Law 
86-265,  ap- 
proved Sept.  14, 
1950  (fiscal 
year  1960) 


$163,373,000 

29.349,000 

792,079.000 

83,866.000 

2.218.000 

3,300.000.000 

685,000,000 


Public  Law 
86-626  ap- 
proved July  12, 
19OO(fl0cal 
year  I96I) 


$153,500,000 

34,500,000 

817,0-21,000 

86.481,000 

2,500,000 

3.800.000.000 

344,000,000 


Veterans'  Insurance  and  Indemnities. 

Construction  of  hospitals  and  domiciliary  lacilittes.. 

Grants  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

Service  disabled  veterans  Insurant*  fund 

Soldiers  and  sailors'  civil  relief „. 


Total. 


PubUc  Law 
86-ZVv,  ap- 
proved Sept.  14, 
1959  (fiscal 
year  1960) 


$53,000,000 

31.650.000 

2.000,000 


6,042,644.000 


Public  Law 
86-626,  ap- 
proved JiiIt  12, 
1060  (fiscal 
year  1961) 


$48,800,000 

75.000.0(X) 

1,  SCO.  000 


6,368,302,000 


Estimated  distribution  of  compensation  and  pensions,  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961 


Compensation  (service-connected),  total 


Ppanlsh-Amerlcan  War. 

World  War  I 

World  War  II 

Korean  conflict 

Peacetime  service 


Pensions  (non-service-connected),  totaL. 


•yellow  fever  experiments 

Mexican  War 

Indian  wars 

CIvU  War 

Spanish -American  War 

World  War  I 

World  War  II 

Korean  oonfllrt 

Peacetime  aenrloe  (private  acts). 


Fiscal  year  1960 


Total 


$2,043,731,000 


1,794,000 

264.463.000 

.422.747.000 

227.396,000 

127,331,000 


1.302,539,000 


Other,  total. 


Emergency  officer's  disability  retirement  (World  War  I). 

Adjusted  service  and  depemlent's  pay 

Suhslstencc  allowance  for  disabled  veteran  trainee* 

Initial  burial  allowances — 

Special  allowance,  dependents  (70  Stat.  857) 

Program  totaL - 


VETERAKS    IN    AMERICA 

Po^yulation  of  veterans 

America's  population  of  living  veterans 
Is  about  22,500,000. 

About  two-thirds,  or  more  than  15  million 
served  In  World  War  II.  They  average  41 
years  of  age. 

More  than  6.600.000 — average  ago  31 — 
served  during  the  Korean  conflict  period. 
Approximately  960.000  of  them  are  "double 
duty"  veterans,  serving  both  In  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict. 

Less  than  2.700,000 — average  age  66 — s^fVed 
In  World  War  I. 

Spanish-American  War  veterans — average 
age  83 — number  37.000.  Only  about  50  old- 
timers — In  their  BO's  and  90"8 — served  In  the 
Indian  wars. 

The  Nation's  veterans,  together  with  their 
families,  make  up  about  45  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States. 

MEDICINE 

VA  operates  170  hospitals  for  the  care  of  111 
and  disabled  veterans.  On  any  average  day, 
VA's  patient  load  exceeds  114.000.  During 
an  average  year,  VA  admits  nearly  half  a 
minion  veterans  In  Its  hospital  program. 

Admissions  are  under  a  priority  system. 

First  call  goes  to  veterans  with  service- 
connected  conditions.  Generally,  the  serv- 
ice-connected  are    admitted    Immediately. 

And  next — If  beds  are  available — come  vet- 
erans with  non-service-connected  ailments 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  private  hospitali- 
zation. In  addition  to  signing  a  statement 
of  inability  to  pay.  they  also  must  submit 
a  statement  of  their  assets  and  liabilities. 


2, 
103. 
978. 

no. 

7, 


6.000 
2.000 
615.000 
775,000 
131.000 
312,000 
049,000 
579,000 
71.000 


Living 


$1,563,904,000 


642.000 

204.019.000 

1.10-2.476.000 

178.070.000 

78.797,000 


Deceased 


^ 


$479,827,000 


848,676,000 


6,000 


60,730,000 


3,408,000 

1.000 

14.151.000 

43,070,000 

100,000 


3,307,000,000 


83,000 

3.000 

41,826.000 

727,188,000 

73, 781, 000 

5,  744. 000 

46,000 


17.650,000 


3,408,000 


1.252,000 

60.444.000 

320.271.000 

49,326,000 

48,534,000 


353,863,000 


2,000 

532.000 

2.772,000 

61.305,000 

251,124,000 

36,268,000 

1,835,000 

26,000 


Fiscal  year  1961 


Total 


Living 


$2,066,388,000      $1,581,304,000 


1,774.000 

252.  334. 000 

1,  437.  509, 000 

236,698.000 

137, 973, 000 


1,715,807,000 


43,071.000 


14,151,000 
'""166.666 


2,430,239,000 


1,000 


876,761.000 


5,000 

2.000 

574.000 

3.012.000 

99.042,000 

1,316.003,000 

279.897.000 

17.112.000 

90,000 


509.000 

190.172.000 

,119,059,000 

186.310,000 

85,344,000 


1,1*4,796,000 


5,000 


67,905,000 


3,406,000 

1.000 

9.916.000 

44,497,000 

85,000 


3,840,000,000 


«s,eoo 

2.000 

41,761,000 

991,824.000 

102,008.000 

9.000,000 

43,000 


Deceased 


$484,804,000 


1.256.000 

62.  i«2.ooa 

318,450.000 
50,388,000 
52,620,000 


671.011,000 


13,407.000 


8,406,000 


9,916,000 
"'"85,666 


2,739,597,000 


2,000 

.Ml,  000 

3,010,000 

57,281.000 

324,260,00* 

177,880.000 

8,022.000 

27,000 


44.408,000 


1,000 
"i4.4»7,'666 


1,100,403,000 


INSURANCE 

Approximately  6  million  veterans  today 
hold  GI  insurance  policies  valued  at  over  $42 
billion.     The  breakdown ; 

Nearly  5  million  World  W.^r  II  veterans 
hold  $34.7  bUUon  of  partlclp.^- -:.fr  national 
service  life  Insurance;  620,000  Korea  veterans 
hold  $5.9  billion  of  special  nonparticlpatlng 
national  service  life  Insurance;  43,000  dis- 
abled Korea  and  post-Korea  veterans  hold 
$380  million  of  special  nonparticlpatlng  In- 
surance— the  only  type  that  may  now  be 
newly  Issued;  275,000  World  War  I  veterans 
hold  $1.4  billion  of  participating  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment life  Insurance. 

Gl    LOANS 

Eligibility;  Any  person  who  served  In  the 
armed  services  at  any  time  on  or  after  Sep- 
tember 16,  1940,  and  prior  to  July  26.  1947, 
or  on  or  after  June  27.  1950.  and  prior  to 
February  1.  1955,  discharged  imder  condi- 
tions other  than  dishonorable  after  active 
service  of  90  days  or  more  or  because  of  dis- 
ability Incurred  in  line  of  duty  is  eligible. 
Generally  loans,  or  applications  for  guaran- 
tee, must  be  made  prior  to  July  26,  1960,  for 
World  War  II  veterans;  veterans  of  Korea 
have  until  January  31.  1965.  Widows  of  de- 
c;eased  veterans  whose  death  was  due  to  serv- 
ice may  also  qualU.' 

Amounts:  Non-real-estate  loans  up  to 
$2,000  and  real-estate  Icians  In  certain  cases 
up  to  $7,500,  or  a  prorated  portion  thereof, 
or  loans  of  both  types  or  combinations 
thereof,  may  be  guaranteed  with  Interest  at 
not  more  than  51,4  percent  per  annum,  re- 
payable In  not  mcrt-e  than  80  years,  except  In 
the  case  of  farm  realty,  which  may  run  for 


40  years.  (Maturity  on  non -real -estate  loan 
may  not  exceed  10  years.)  If  the  proceeds 
of  the  loan  are  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition 
of  residential  property,  the  amount  guaran- 
teed may  be  60  percent  of  the  loan  but  not 
over  $7,500.  Banks  or  other  lending  Insti- 
tutions make  the  loans,  with  the  Govern- 
ment guaranteeing  50  or  60  percent  of  the 
loan,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  above 
amounts.  Under  certain  conditions,  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Is  authorized  to  lend, 
until  July  25,  1960,  up  to  $13,500  directly 
to  the  veteran  when  private  source?  are  not 
available. 

Under  this  program,  veterans  of  Woriu  War 
II  and  the  Korean  conflict  have  borrowed 
more  than  $48  billion  for  homes  of  their  own. 
VA  has  guaranteed  more  than  half  of  this 
amount,  or  $26  bUllon. 

The  record  established  by  veterans  in 
meeting  their  GI  loan  obligations  Is  unparal- 
leled. 

So  far.  veterans  have  repaid  In  full  nearly 
1,600.000  Gl^^ns  having  a  total  value  of 
$10  billion-/ 

Defaults  on  GI  loans — for  which  VA  has 
had  to  nfiiake  good  the  guaranteed  portions  to 
lenders^-number  a  mere  61,000.  or  slightly 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
loans  granted. 

EDXTCATION 

More  than  10  >  2  million  veterans  so  far 
have  trained  under  the  fotu"  programs. 
"That's  more  than  three  times  the  total  en- 
rollments In  every  college  and  university  In 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Of  the  lOVj  million  total  more  than 
7,800.000 — one-half  of  all  World  War  11  vet- 
erans—trained under  the  World   War   TI   (■! 
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bil!  Of  T.^rv.  44  percent  went  tc  schcxils 
below  tn?  ^  ieee  level  (such  as  trade  and 
techntcu  --h  ..  :-  29  percent  studied  In 
college,  dr.d  ',r.e  rest  trained  on  the  Job  and 
on  the  farm 

Another  2.330.000 — more  than  2  out  of 
every  5  Korean  veterans — trained  under  the 
Korear.  GI  bl'.l  Their  number  will  grow 
(the    pr   grirr.    doesn't  end   until   1965). 

A  ne'A  T^TKi  has  developed  under  the  Ko- 
rean GI  b:;:  Fewer  veterans  have  attended 
schools  below  the  college  level  (36  percent). 
and  more  have  gone  to  college  (more  than  50 
percent).  Enrollments  in  on-the-job  and 
on-the-farm  courses  account  for  the  balance. 

Another  615.000  disabled  World  War  11 
veterans  and  64,000  disabled  Korean  veter- 
ans have  received  vocational  rehabilitation 
training.  Some  40  percent  have  trained  for 
top-level  Jobs  in  professional  and  managerial 
fields. 

It  has  helped  raise  the  educational  level 
of  veterans  to  better  than  4  years  of  high 
school,  whereas  the  level  of  nonveteran 
males,  same  age  group.  Is  but  2  years  of  high 
school.  "Your  every  voter,  as  surely  as  your 
Chief  Magistrate,  exercises  a  public  trust," 
said  Grover  Cleveland.  Through  more  edu- 
cation, veterans  have  become  better  pre- 
pared to  exercise  this  public  trust. 

It  has  help>ed  build  up  America's  reservoirs 
of  trained  manpower,  so  urgently  needed  for 
our  Nations  strength  and  well-being.  This 
country  has  gained  Inuneasurably  from  the 
478,000  engineers.  391,000  schoolteachers, 
275,000  In  the  medical  and  related  fields 
(130,000  doctors,  dentists,  nurses),  and  140,- 
000  scientists  who  learned  their  skills  under 
the  GI  bill  and  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs. 

Approximately  20.000  war  orphans  have 
trained  since  the  war  orphans  educational 
assistance  program  began  in  the  fall  of  1956. 
Of  these.  79  percent  trained  in  college  and 
the  rest  in  schools  below  the  college  level. 
Approximately  1  In  6  had  selected  objectives 
in  the  scientific  field.  Of  the  1,400  training 
in  the  medical  and  related  fields,  more  than 
900  were  female  students  most  of  whom 
selected  the  field  of  nursing.  Almost  all  of 
the  1.100  training  to  be  engineers  were  males. 
More  than  500  trained  to  be  scientists. 
Appr-^xlmately  2.300  trained  to  be  school- 
:<■  u  .'.-Ts. 

Number  of  participants  and  deaths  in  service 
during  all  wars:  number  of  living  veterans, 
and  veterans  and  dependents  on  compen- 
sation and  pension  rolls,  Dec.  31,  1959 

REVOLtmON     (1775-83) 

Participants 395.  CKX) 

Deaths  in  service 4.000 

Last  veteran  died  Apr.  5,  1869 age  109 

Last  dependent  died  1906 age  92 

WAR    or     (1812-14) 

Participants 536.  000 

Deaths  in  service 2.000 

Last  veteran  died  May  13.  1905_.  age  105 

Last  dependent  died   1946 age  ? 

MEXICAN     WAR     U84S-48) 

Participants 130,  000 

Deaths  In  service 13.000 

Last  veteran  died  Sept.  3,  1929..  age  98 
Dependents     on     compensation 
and  pension  roUs: 

Widows 8 

Children i 

CTVn.     WAR      (1861-69)       (UNION     FORCES     ONLY) 

Participants 2.  213,  000 

Deaths  in  service 364.000 

Last  veteran  died  Aug.  2.  1956..  age  109 

Veterans  and  dependents  on 
comp>en8atlon  and  pension 
rolls  (Union  and  Confed- 
erate Forces)  : 

Widows 3.  399 

Children 761 


Number  of  participants  and  death  in  service 
during  all  wars — Continued 

INDIAN    WAKS     (APPROXIMATELY    1860-98) 

Participants 106,  000 

Deaths    In    service 1.000 

Living  veterans 55 

■Veterans  and  dependents  on 
compensation  and  pension 
rolls; 

Widows 705 

Children. 22 

Veterans 55 

SPANISH-AMERICAN    WAR     (1898-1902) 

Participants 392,  000 

Deaths  in  service 11.000 

Uvlng    veterans 40,000 

Veterans  and  dependents  on 
compensation  and  p>ension 
rolls: 

Parents 3 

Widows 76.  856 

Children... 2.409 

Veterans 36,  369 

WORLD    WAR    I     (1817-18) 

Participants 4,  744,  000 

Deaths  in  service 131,000 

Living  veterans 2,  724.  000 

Veterans  and  dependents  on 
compensation  and  pyension 
rolls: 

Parents 11,  226 

Widows 418,  787 

Children 74.  683 

Veterans 983.  414 

WORLD    WAR    II     (SEPT.     16.     1940-JX7LY    25.     1947) 

Participants '  16,  535,  000 

Deaths  in  service 409.  000 

Living  veterans '  15,  220,  000 

Veterans  and  dependents  on 
compensation  and  {tension 
rolls: 

Parents 251,  385 

Widows 89,  597 

Children 178,  032 

Veterans l.  641,  079 

KOREAN    CONFLICT     (JUNE    27,     1950-JAN.     31, 
1939) 

Participants >  6,  807,  000 

Deaths  in  service 54,  000 

Living    veterans '5,466,000 

Veterans  and  dependents  on 
compensation  and  p>enslon 
rolls : 

Parents 36,  466 

Widows 10,  395 

Children 21,  818 

Veterans 211,  624 

TOTAL ALL    WARS 

Participants' 31,858,  000 

Deaths  in  service 989,  000 

Living  veterans *  22,  599,  000 

Veterans  and  dependents  on 
com{}ensation  and  pension 
rolls : 

Parents »316,  733 

Widows •615,  644 

Children '  289,  361 

Veterans «  2,  972,  069 

•Includes  1,476.000  who  served  In  both 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

'Includes  951,000  with  service  In  both 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

'  Persons  who  served  in  more  than  1  war 
are  counted  as  participants  in  each. 

*  Includes  approximately  100.000  former 
members  of  the  (peacetime)  Regular  Estab- 
lishment who  are  receiving  VA  disability 
compensation. 

^  Includes  17,653  parents  of  deceased  for- 
mer members  of  the  (peacetime)  Regular 
Establishment. 

•Includes  15,902  widows  of  deceased  for- 
mer members  of  the  (peacetime)  Regular 
■Btablishment. 

'Includes  11,735  children  of  deceased  for- 
mer members  of  the  (peacetime)  Regular 
Establishment. 


Public  Law*  494  552 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON    BARRATT  O'HARA 

;;linois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  to  Include  my  report  to  my 
constituents  in  the  Second  District  of 
Illinois  on  Public  Laws  494  to  and  in- 
cluding 552  of  the  2d  session  of  the  86th 
Congress : 

PUBLIC  LAW  4  94 

Public  Law  494  grants  gratuitous  national 
service  life  insurance  up  to  $10,000  to  en- 
listed personnel  who  died  In  aviation  acci- 
dents while  undergoing  flight  training  In 
Army  or  Navy  from  October  7,  1940,  to  Au- 
gust 4,  1942.  This  puts  them  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  serving  In  capacity  of  avia- 
tion cadets,  which  seems  to  me  only  fair. 
Money  will  be  paid  In  monthly  Installments 
only  to  ( 1 )  widow  or  widower,  (2)  children, 
or  otherwise   (3)   to  parents. 

PUBLIC  LAW  495 

Public  Law  495  is  aimed  at  halting  a  wind- 
fall when  a  widow  of  one  veteran  marries 
another  veteran  and  on  his  death  collects  for 
her  children  twice  the  benefits,  such  as  com- 
pensation or  pension.  It  prohibits  duplicate 
benefits.  Most  extreme  case  was  that  of  a 
widow  who  married  three  times,  each  hus- 
band a  veteran,  and  her  children  drew  three 
allowances,  based  upon  the  deaths  of  three 
Individuals. 

PUBLIC  LAW  4  96 

Public  Law  496  revises  the  method  for 
treatment  of  railroad  corporation  income  re- 
sulting from  discharge  of  Indebtedness  In 
receivership  or   bankruptcy. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  97 

Public  Law  497  waives  payment  of  pre- 
miums on  national  life  Insurance  jx)llcles  for 
veterans  who  become  totally  disabled  In  line 
of  duty  after  applying  for  Insurance  and 
prior  to  its  effective  date.  It  applies  only  to 
World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans. 

PUBLIC    LAW    498 

This  extends  for  2  years  payments  In  lieu 
of  taxes  on  real  property  transferred  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  other 
Government  departments. 

PUBLIC    LAW    499 

Veterans  with  total  (service-connected) 
disabilities  get  additional  compensation  for 
one  to  three  children.  Public  Law  499  grants 
additional  compensation  of  $12  monthly  for 
each  child  of  totally  disabled  veteran  in  ex- 
cess of  three  and  of  partially  disabled  veteran 
In  lesser  amount.  Some  1.275.000  veterans 
will  be  benefited  at  estimated  annual  cost  of 
$12  million.  VA  said  no,  Congress  with  one 
voice  said  yes. 

PUBLIC    LAW    900 

H.R.   10777.  military  construction 

Public  Law  500  authorizes  $1.1  billion  of 
construction  projects  for  fiscal  1961  at  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  Installations  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Fifth  Army  (head- 
quarters of  which  are  In  our  district)  gets 
$13,977,000,  the  greater  part  for  housing  and 
facilities  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood  In  Missouri. 
Authorization  of  over  a  billion  dollars  in  1 
year  for  military  construction  alone  empha- 
sizes the  high  cost  of  defense. 

PUBLIC    LAW     501 

H.R.   113.  veterans 
Public  Law  501.  urged  by  all  veteran  organ- 
izations, prohibits  the  severance  after  Janu- 
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ary  1,  1962,  of  a  service-connected  disability 
which  has  been  In  effect  for  10  or  more 
years,  except  when  based  on  fraud.  Since 
1954  VA  has  been  conducting  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  all  service-connected  cases,  has 
severed  21.500.  increased  ratings  in  9.551 
cases,  decreased  in  71,125  Instances.  Review 
will  be  <x)mpleted  next  year.  After  that  Pub- 
lic Law  501  takes  over  and  If  veteran  has 
gone  10  years  and  there  is  no  fraud  he  Is 
permanently  set. 

PUBLIC    LAW    502 

S.  2611.  SmMll  Business  Jnvestm.ent  Act 
In  1958  Congress  passed  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  to  bring  equity-type  capital 
and  long-term  credit  within  easier  reach  of 
small  businesses  throtigh  the  formation  of 
small  business  Investment  companies.  Since 
that  time  95  of  such  Investment  companies, 
including  2  In  Metropolitan  Chicago,  have 
been  licensed.  Public  Law  502  advisedly 
amends  the  act  to  remove  obftacles  that 
have  prevented  the  formation  of  many  more 
companies.  Anything  to  strengthen  the 
credit  position  of  small  business  In  Its  tough 
fight  to  survive  Is  In  the  public  Interest,  I 
think  you  will  agree. 

PUBLIC    LAW    6  03 

S.  2977.  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
Public  Law  503  Increases  from  7  to  13  the 
directors  of  the  Central  Bank  fca-  Coc^>era- 
tlves.  This  will  give  representation  each  of 
the  12  regional  banks,  the  13th  director  be- 
ing appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  with  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board. 

PUBLIC    LAW    504 

Inflation  has  hit  even  bankruptcy.  Public 
Law  504  Increases  the  closing  fee  of  a  trustee 
In  bankruptcy  from  $5  to  $10  and  the  cost 
of  filing  a  reorganization  petition  from  $100 
to  $120. 

PUBLIC    LAW    505 

Navajo  and  Hop!  Indian  tribes  In  Arizona 
•eem  to  be  riding  on  the  crest.  Public  Law 
605  gives  consent  to  the  tribes  for  sale  of 
100.000  acres,  recently  acquired,  sind  to  make 
99-year  leases,  looking  forward  to  a  $7-mll- 
lion  sawmill,  a  $150-mllllon  powerplant, 
byproducts  industries,  and  home  construc- 
tion project. 

PUBLIC    LAW    506 

Public  Law  506  authorizes  the  lease  of 
lands  In  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion In  Arizona  pending  a  Judicial  deter- 
mination of  Jtist  what  tribes  own  the  land. 

PUBLIC    LAW  507 

HJi.  10996.  certified  maU 
Some  3.600,000  pieces  of  Government  mall 
annually  are  sent  by  registered  mail.  Public 
Law  507  gives  Federal  Departments  option 
of  using  either  registered  mall  or  certified 
mail,  which  costs  about  36  percent  less.  An- 
nual  saving   of  $774,000   Is  anticipated. 

PUBLIC    LAW    SOS 

Wast  Virginia,  which  the  Civil  War 
broivbt  Into  the  Union,  Is  planning  a 
whooping  centennial  celebration  In  1963. 
Public  Law  508  directs  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

PUBLIC    LAW     509 

H.R.  7681,  Hoover  reorganization  plan 
Public  Law  509,  fathered  by  Congressman 
Dawson,  embodies  the  substance  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1959  of  the  H(X)ver 
Commission  on  economy  and  efficiency  In 
Government.  It  transfers  certain  duties  rel- 
ative to  forest  land  mineral  rights  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

PUBLIC    LAW    610 

This  amends  an  old  law,  enacted  In  1876, 
to  permit  streets  In  the  Palace  f  Pine  Arts 
area  In  San  Francisco  to  be   used  for  park, 


recreational,  and  cultural  purposes.  Time 
brings  changes  and  when  Uncle  Sam  Is  con- 
cerned the  demand  for  another  public  law. 

PUBLIC    LAW    611 

Public  Law  511  gives  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  the  same  authority  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  In  meritorious  cases  to  cancel 
an  enlisted  member's  Indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  on  his  honorable  discharge. 
Fair  enough.  Sailors  should  have  the  same 
treatment  as  soldiers  and  fiyers.  they  all  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces. 

PUBLIC    LAW    512 

Surveyors  made  a  mistake  In  mapping  ma- 
jor highways  In  Alaska,  so  Congress  had  to 
pass  Public  Law  512  to  right  things.  Strips 
of  land  totaling  14  or  IS  acres  are  all  that 
Is  Involved. 

PUBLIC    LAW     513 

Public  Law  513  requires  publishers  of  mag- 
azines enjoying  second-class  mall  privileges 
to  file  sworn  statements  of  average  number 
of  copies  going  to  paid  subscribers.  This  al- 
ways has  been  required  of  publishers  of 
newspapers. 

PUBLIC  LAW  514 

This  authorizes  the  sale  of  22  acres  of 
land  to  Port  Hueneme  In  CJallfornla  to  help 
out  In  Its  harbor  development  program. 
Uncle  Sam  acquired  the  entire  waterfront 
In  World  War  II. 

PUBLIC    LAW    515 

Water  pollution  in  the  historic  Potomac 
River  here  in  Washington  Is,  as  elsewhere, 
a  hazard  and  a  problem.  Public  Law  515  au- 
thorizes a  sanitary  sewer  from  Dulles  Inter- 
national Aliport  to  District  of  Colximbla 
system. 

PUBLIC  LAW  516 

New  England  fishing  Industry  Is  In  dire 
straits  due  to  Imports  of  frozen  fish  and  aged 
trawlers  neejdlng  replacement.  Public  Law 
516  provides  a  $2.5  million  prcjgram,  part  in 
subsidies  to  meet  foreign  ocmpetltion,  part 
In  loans  for  construction  of  new  and  modern 
trawlers. 

PUBLIC  LAW  617 

Our  national  forests  are  a  valuable  asset. 
Public  Law  517  directs  an  administration 
of  them  on  the  basis  of  multiple  use  ( recrea- 
tion, range,  timber,  watershed,  wildlife,  and 
flsh )  so  that  they  best  will  meet  the  needs  of 
all  the  American  people.  It  also  provides 
for  sustained  yield  of  products. 

PUBLIC  LAW  518 

H.R.  10646,  S2.5  billion  in  new  ships 
American  merchant  marine  has  started  on 
a  replacement  program  calling  for  construc- 
tion of  275  new  vessels  at  cost  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion under  operating-differential  subsidy 
contracts.  Public  Law  518  Increases  life  ex- 
pectancy of  vessels  from  20  to  25  years. 
Reason :  Increased  costs  and  depressed  freight 
rates  (due  to  worldwide  excess  of  ocean  ton- 
nage over  demand)  make  amortization  of 
construction  loans  under  25  years  all  but 
Impossible. 

PUBLIC  LAW  519 

Public  Law  519(1)  eliminates  the  require- 
ment that  bankruptcy  claims  be  filed  under 
oath,  and  (2)  makes  a  false  claim  not  under 
oath  a  crime. 

PtTBLIC    LAW    520 

This  relates  only  to  Insurance  companies 
operating  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
regulates  the  Issuance  of  variable  annuity 
bon  tracts,  a  recent  Insurance  innovation. 

PUBLIC   LAW  621 

Headquarters  of  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park  Is  at  Longmire.  Wash.,  where  average 
snow  depth  is  53  Inches.  Public  Law  521 
changes  the  location  to  Ashford,  near  the 
Nlsqually  entrance.  Reason:  less  snow,  Ash- 
ford seldom  having  as  much  as  4  Inches. 


PUBLIC  LAW   522 

Allen  employees  of  International  organiza- 
tions are  exempt  from  paying  Federal  In- 
come tax.  In  New  Ycffk,  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations,  they  are  exempt  from  paying 
State  Income  tax  by  a  State  law.  Public 
Law  522  extends  the  Immunity  (from  the 
District  of  CJolumbla  Income  tax)  to  alien  em- 
ployees of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  other  international  organizations, 
resident   In  Washington. 

PUBLIC  LAW   6  23 

Public  Law  523  refiects  a  growing  public 
awareness  to  the  loss  of  important  prehistoric 
sites  in  the  construction  of  dams  and  other 
large  public  works.  It  provides  for  the  sal- 
vage of  historical  and  archeolc>gl<»l  data  In 
advance  of  construction  In  order  to  preserve 
the  Nation's  heritage. 

PUBLIC  LAW  524 

Registration  of  births  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  pretty  much  a  mess,  as  It  was 
In  Chicago  until  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statis- 
tics of  Cook  County  bent  to  it.  Public  Law 
524  gives  parents  In  the  District  3  months  In 
which  to  report  name  of  newborn  child  for 
official  recording. 

PUBLIC     LAWS     525,     626,     527,     528 

These  (as  Public  Law  524)  apply  only  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Congress,  as  you 
know,  serves  Washington  and  the  District 
both  as  city  council  and  State  legislature. 

PUBLIC  LAW    6  29 

Public  Law  529  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  a  reservoir  on  Little  River  near 
Norman  In  Oklahoma  to  furnish  water  for 
municipal,  domestic,  and  Industrial  pur- 
poses. Fourth  of  the  population  of  Okla- 
homa lives  within  50  miles  of  reservoir  site 
and  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  Is  In  the  area. 
Plans  for  the  project  include  fish,  wildlife, 
and  recreational  benefits. 

PUBLIC    LAW    530 

Public  Law  530  relates  only  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Is  another  illustration  of 
how  the  Congress  serves  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  a  State  legislature.  It  ( 1 )  pro- 
vides for  use  of  modern  tables  of  mortality 
In  connection  with  life  Insurance,  and  (2) 
allows  policies  on  females  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  3-year  greater  life  expectancy. 
Many  State  legislatures  already  have  simi- 
larly adopted  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Commission- 
ers. 

PUBLIC    LAW    531 

This  establishes  a  Legal  Aid  Agency  (an- 
nual cost  $75,000)  to  provide  lawyers  for  In- 
digents In  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. With  7.500  poor  persons  annually 
without  adequate  representation,  situation 
was  so  bad  House  Report  No.  1372  termed  It 
"Intolerable."  Coo\s.  Ctounty  for  many  years 
has  had  a  public  defender  and  staff. 

PUBLIC    LAW    53  2 

H.R.  12117.  Department  of  Agriculture 
a  ppropriations 

Public  Law  532  carries  the  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1961  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  appropriations  total  $1,323,- 
963.600.  $17,567,590  less  than  the  budget. 

This  is  for  the  regular  activities  of  the 
Department  only.  The  act  also  carries  $1,- 
226,500,000  capital  funds  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  $1,443,634,000  for  re- 
imbursement for  its  special  activities.  In- 
cluding about  $107  million  for  famine  relief 
to  friendly  peoples  and  $881  million  for  sale 
of  surplus  products  for  foreign  currencies. 
Thus  the  total  appropriations  for  fiscal  1961 
for  agriculture  are  $8,994,076,600,  some  $141 
million  under  the  budget.* 

PUBLIC    LAW    53  3 

Public  Law  583  saves  Uncle  Sam  some 
money  by  eliminating  40  or  50  annual  reports 
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varloiLs  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  required  to  make  to  Congress  but 
which  no  lor.ger  served  any  useful  purpose 
and  often  were  duplications.  They  took 
time,  personnel,  a^  money  to  prepare.  A 
good  Job  of  housecleaning.  I  would  say. 

PtJBLIC    I  AW     53* 

Public  Law  534  designates  September  of 
1960  as  "National  Wool  Month."  Wool  Is 
grown  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  including 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The  American  wool  In- 
dustry, we  were  told,  represents  $5  billion  a 
year  measured  by  retail  value  of  Its  products. 

PUBLIC    LAW    535 

Public  Law  535  makes  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $6  million  for  unemployment 
compensation  for  veterans  and  Federal  em- 
ployees for  fiscal  1960.  The  demand  was 
greater  than  anticipated — not  a  healthy  eco- 
nomic sign. 

PUBLIC    LAW    536 

In  1880  Congress  authorized  a  harbor  at 
Waukegan,  38  miles  from  Chicago.  With  the 
advent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  the 
Waukegan  Port  Authority  has  ambitious 
plans  for  further  development.  ?  Public  Law 
536  helps  out.  It  permits  Federal  land  con- 
ditionally ceded  to  the  city  to  be  transferred 
to  the  authority. 

PTTBLIC    LAW    537 

Pesticide  chemicals  are  widely  used  on 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  cut  down  stag- 
gering losses  due  to  decay  in  marketing. 
Public  Law  537  requires  the  shipping  con- 
tainer to  declare  the  presence  of  pesticide 
eUemicals,  but  removes  the  requirement  that 
Vhe  declaration  shall  be  posted  when  the' 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  out  of  the  container 
and  on  display  for  retail  sale.  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  tried  and  true  guardian 
of  the  public  health,  approved. 

PtTBLIC    LAW    538 

In  1897  Pord  City  in  Pennsylvania  built 
a  sewer  system  into  the  Allegheny  River.  In 
1928  a  Federal  dam  on  the  Allegheny  all  but 
put  the  sewer  system  out  of  business.  Pub- 
lic Law  538  waives  the  statute  of  limitations 
and  permits  Ford  City  to  sue. 

PTJBUC    LAW    539 

In  1958  Congress  awarded  members  of  the 
Lower  Brule  Sioux  Indians  »977.000  for  8.000 
acres  of  tribal  lands,  taken  for  construction 
of  a  dam.  Public  Law  539  protects  individual 
Indiana  from  liens  for  money  owed  the  Gov- 
ernment when  such  would  result  in  hard- 
ships. 

PtTBLIC    LAW    S40 

This  relieves  minor  members  of  the  Otoe 
and  Mlssourla  Indian  Tribes  of  having  legal 
guardians  appointed  so  that  they  can  share 
In  the  million-dollar  Judgment  against  the 
United  States.  Per  capita  share  is  only  $581. 
Cost  of  guardian  appointment  is  $250. 

PUBLIC    LAW     54  1 

Highland  Palls  in  New  York  needs  a  new 
cemetery  to  bury  Its  dead.  Public  Law  541 
accommodates  by  permitting  sale  to  the  vil- 
lage of  8  acres  of  land  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  and  across  the  street  from 
the  tank  firing  range  used  by  the  cadets. 

PUBLIC    LAW    54  2 

This  Is  stopgap  legislation  extending  for 
another  year  the  operation  of  steamship  con- 
ferences with  dual-rate  exclusive  patronage 
contracts,  pending  the  completion  of  ex- 
haustive inquiries  by  two  committees  of  the 
House 

PUBLIC    LAW     54  3 

In  1958  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Indian 
Tribe  was  awarded  ♦5,252.000  for  land  taken 
over  for  a  dam.  Public  Law  543  protects 
needy  Individual  Indians  from  liens  for 
money  owing  the  Government.  Similar  to 
Public   Law  539 


PUBLIC    LAW    54  4 

This  relates  to  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux 
Tribe,  which  received  $1,395,800  for  land 
taken  for  dam  construction,  and  is  similar  to 
Public  Laws  539  and  543. 

PUBLIC    LAW    54  5 

Crowded  court  dockets  are  delaying  Federal 
watershed  projects  for  months  and  some- 
times years.  Public  Law  545  permits  work 
to  start  on  Issue  of  court's  order  without 
waiting  for  final  adjudication  and  transfer 
of  property. 

PUBLIC    LAW    546 

Public  Law  546  brings  the  Judicial  review 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  and  the  Food  Additives  Amendment  of 
1958  under  the  uniform  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  85-791  relating  to  the  record  on  re- 
view of  agency  orders. 

PUBLIC    LAW    54  7 

Public  Law  547  extends  from  June  30.  1960, 
to  August  1960.  the  effective  date  of  the  Hu- 
mane Slaughter  Act.  Reason,  delay  In  de- 
livery of  needed  equipment  ordered  by  pack- 
inghouses. 

PUBLIC    LAW    54  8 

This  authorizes  the  Klckapoo  Indians  of 
Oklahoma  to  use  some  $1,600  to  their  credit 
with  the  Government  to  rebuild  their  tribal 
community  house. 

PUBLIC    LAW    54  9 

Public  Law  549  gives  to  the  Zla  and  Jemez 
Pueblo  Indians.  In  trust,  640  acres  of  land 
no  longer  needed  by  the  Government  to  add 
to  their  78.371  acres  In  New  Mexico  for  cattle 
operations. 

PUBLIC    LAW    550 

I  think  this  will  be  of  Interest  to  you.  as  it 
was  to  me.  Inhabitants  of  the  territory  of 
American  Samoa  are  the  only  Americans  who 
are  not  citizens.  They  are  legally  classified 
as  American  nationals.  Hence  they  were  not 
eligible  for  the  scholarships  and  graduate 
fellowships  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Public  Law  550  amends  the  Science 
Foundation  Act  to  read:  "Persona  shall  be 
selected  for  such  scholarships  and  fellowships 
from  among  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States." 

PUBLIC    LAW    551 

In  1958  Congress  directed  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  sell  to  Wisconsin 
the  property  at  La  Crosse  formerly  tised  as  a 
rifle  range.  But  Wisconsin  doesn't  want  to 
buy.  So  Public  Law  551  repeals  what  Con- 
gress did  In  1958.  The  property  now  probably 
will  be  sold  to  the  higher  bidder. 

PUBLIC    LAW    552 

Public  Law  552  extends  for  3  years  the  time 
for  holders  of  desert  land  entries  on  public 
lands  In  the  Lower  Palo  Verde  Mesa  In  Cali- 
fornia to  complete  reclamation  and  cultiva- 
tion as  required  by  the  Desert  Land  Act. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON    HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or     N  EW     y  '  iRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  the  Congress  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  to  proclaim 
"Captive  Nations  Week."  This  was  done 
and  the  proclamation  has  been  renewed 
this  year.     In  the  week  of  July  17,  1960, 


we  will  again  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

The  Soviet  Union,  whose  fondness  for 
branding  other  nations  as  imperialists 
represents  the  depths  of  hypocrisy  and 
deceit,  has  forcibly  thrust  its  evil  Com- 
munist doctrine  upon  more  than  20  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  It  has  sub- 
jugated these  nations  by  force  and  sub- 
version and  created  a  Communist  empire 
of  nations  which  are,  in  truth,  captives. 
We  think  of  the  fate  of  Hungary.  Poland. 
East  Germany.  Czechoslovakia,  the  Baltic 
States.  Bulgaria,  and  many  more. 

If  these  captive  nations  could  choose, 
they  would  choose  independence  and 
freedom  rather  than  Communist  subju- 
gation. For  no  nation  has  ever  freely 
chosen  communism.  Who  would  prefer 
bondage  to  freedom?  This  evil  system 
has  gained  power  only  by  violence,  sub- 
version, deceit,  and  force. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  well  aware 
of  the  sentiments  of  these  captive  peo- 
ples. We  understand  and  support  their 
aspirations  for  liberty  and  independence. 
We  know  that  so  long  as  any  nation  is 
oppressed  and  subjugated,  no  nations  can 
be  entirely  free. 

The  Captive  Nations  Resolution  last 
year  caused  great  consternation  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  it  struck  an  area  which 
the  Communists  anxiously  desire  to  keep 
submerged.  They  know  the  captive  na- 
tions represent  a  major  weakness  in  the 
Communist  system.  Instead  of  the  great 
monolithic  system  which  the  Communists 
pretend  exists,  the  Communist  empire  is 
held  together  by  chains. 

We  have  faith  that  the  desire  for  free- 
dom and  independence  will  not  remain 
suppressed  indefinitely  by  brute  force. 
The  United  States  supports  the  cause  of 
freedom  everywhere  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  all  peoples.  We  look 
forward  with  hope  to  the  day  when  these 
noble  principles  will  again  prevail  in  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world. 


Captive   Nations   Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON    PFTER  W    RODINO.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2.  1960 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  resolu- 
tion of  this  Congress,  and  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  President.  July  17-23  is  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

This  solemn  occasion  is  a  truly  his- 
toric one.  The  value  and  impact  of  the 
resolution  was  clearly  demonstrated  last 
July.  when,  as  we  recall,  its  passage 
evoked  an  explosive  and  vituperative  re- 
action from  Nikita  Khrushchev. 

The  forthcoming  observance  will  poign- 
antly portray  to  the  Nation  as  well  as 
to  the  world,  the  plight  of  the  nations 
who  live  in  Soviet  captivity.  These  na- 
tions, let  us  recall,  do  not  just  exist  out- 
side of  the  Soviet  Union,  where  the  heavy 
hand  of  Russia  systematically  exploits 
the    resources    and    relentlessly    treads 


upon  the  liberties  of  the  valiant  pifeoples 
of  central  Europe.  The  U.S.S.R.  itself 
is  built  upon  the  captivity  of  100  million 
non-Russian  p>eople  who  endure,  in  secret 
rebellion,  the  excesses  of  the  Soviet 
Empire. 

Let  us  remember  that,  despite  the 
tactics  of  the  police  state,  and  despite 
merciless  attempts  at  Russification. 
these  peoples  also  struggle  to  retain  the 
vestiges  of  their  national  identity.  Brute 
force,  which  has  achieved  a  surface 
unity,  has  at  the  same  time  only 
strengthened  the  will  of  the  people  for 
self-determination  and  freedom. 

The  depth  of  the  desire  for  liberty  was 
tragically  demonstrated  by  the  revolts  in 
Poland  and  the  bloodbath  of  Hungary. 
The  people  of  the  captive  nations  have 
never  accepted  the  Soviet  tyranny,  nor 
have  they  forgotten  the  priceless  freedom 
that  once,  however  briefly,  was  theirs. 

I  anticipate  that  the  week  of  July  17 
will  bring  demonstrations,  rallies,  and 
parades  throughout  the  Nation.  By 
these  observances  Americans  will  give 
heart  and  courage  to  the  peoples  in  cap- 
tivity and  will  remind  the  world,  as  well 
as  their  oppressors,  that  we  have  for- 
gotten their  suffering  no  more  than  they 
have  forgotten  their  precious  dream  of 
freedom. 

When  President  Eisenhower  issued  the 
captive  nations  proclamation,  he  stated 
that  such  observances  shall  take  place 
each  year  "until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world."  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that, 
with  God's  help,  we  shall  soon  see  the  day 
when  the  need  for  a  Captive  Nations 
Week  exists  no  more. 


Captive  Nations  Week.  1960 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

■  > 

HON.  FLORENCE  P    DWYER 

>     N  f  ,>.      ■  y  R-.r--. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  2.  1960 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  look  at 
any  map  of  the  world  through  the  eyes 
of  political  freedom  will  reveal  an  area 
extending  eastward  from  East  Germany, 
through  Eastern  Europe.  European  Rus- 
sia, across  the  vastness  of  Asia,  down  into 
southeast  Asia  as  far  as  North  Vietnam, 
and  across  the  China  Sea  to  North  Ko- 
rea— a  huge  area  of  many  countries  and 
cultures  and  peoples. 

These  are  the  captive  nations,  and 
their  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple are  the  captive  peoples. 

In  the  colors  of  political  freedom,  this 
large  sector  of  the  map  is  painted  red — 
red  for  the  color  of  international  com- 
munism, red  for  the  color  of  the  blood 
shed  in  defense  of  lost  freedoms. 

Since  1917.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  process 
of  Communist  subjugation  has  gone  on. 
One  by  one,  nations  have  fallen  to  the 
twin  weapons  of  communism:  internal 
subversion  and  external  force.  In  ex- 
change for  national  independence,  Mos- 
cow and  Peiping  have  brought  the  most 


ruthless  tyranny  in  history.  Slavery  and 
death  have  been  the  rewards  of  those 
who  fought  to  preserve  their  freedom. 

It  is  a  grim  and  disheartening  picture, 
Mr.  Speaker.  But  it  is  a  picture  from 
which  we  must  not  look  away.  The  les- 
sons taught  in  the  Ukraine,  in  Poland 
and  Hungary,  in  China,  Korea,  and  Tibet 
must  be  learned  well  and  never  forgot- 
ten. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Con- 
gress authorized  the  designation  of  the 
third  week  in  July  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week."  and  why  the  President — acting 
under  that  authority — has  proclaimed  it 
so. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  own 
freedom,  and  to  our  brothers  who  have 
lost  their  freedom,  to  rededicate  our- 
selves at  this  time  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  justice  throughout  the  world. 
Only  by  understanding  what  they  are, 
how  they  can  be  lost  and  what  can  be 
done  to  strengthen  them,  can  we  be 
worthy  of  the  cause. 

The  whole  world  looks  to  us  for  the 
leadership  and  the  sense  of  direction 
which  can  bring  our  cause  alive  and  re- 
kindle in  the  hearts  of  people  every- 
where the  hope  and  assurance  of  free- 
dom and  justice  and  true  peace. 

This  Is  the  moral  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.    This  is  the  is.suc  of  our  time. 


Area   RedcTclopment 


EXTE'.SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

..i      MlclJIoA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
4  of  this  year  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives once  again  passed  an  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act.  Two  days  later  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  same  bill  and  sent  it  to 
the  White  House  for  Presidential  signa- 
ture. Seven  days  after  that  the  efforts 
of  Congress  to  assist  the  depressed  areas 
of  this  country  were  rewarded  with  a 
Presidential  veto  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. It  is  perhaps  significant  that  this 
veto  came  on  Friday  the  13th  because  it 
was  certainly  bad  news  for  the  unem- 
ployed persons  throughout  the  country 
and  for  those  many  areas  where  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  have 
become  a  chronic  tragedy.  Nor  was  this 
the  first  time  that  such  a  bill  had  been 
vetoed.  You  will  recall  that  an  area  re- 
development bUl  was  passed  by  Congress 
in  1958  only  to  be  thwarted  by  Presi- 
dential veto.  I  wonder  if  you  also  recall 
this  1958  veto  came  at  a  time  when  the 
unemployment  in  Detroit  had  reached 
18  percent  of  the  work  force.  Think  of 
it — 18  percent.  When  you  consider  that 
unemployment  at  the  end  of  April  of 
this  year  was  8.1  percent  of  the  labor 
force,  you  must  remember  that  depressed 
area  legislation  was  more  than  twice  as 
significant  when  it  was  first  vetoed. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  significant  as- 
pects of  the  passage  of  the  Area  Rede- 


velopment Act  of  this  year  is  that  Con- 
gress has  spoken  once  again  and  has 
once  again  made  clear  its  feeling  and 
intent  on  this  question.  The  pas.sage 
this  year  represents  favorable  action  on 
this  type  of  legislation  in  three  consecu- 
tive sessions  of  Congress.  A  bill  was 
passed  in  1958.  the  Senate  passed  an- 
other bill  last  year,  the  House  passed  this 
Senate  bill  with  some  changes  this  year, 
and  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  changes 
and  passed  the  House  version  within  2 
days.  The  congressional  action  of  this 
year  has  but  reechoed  the  previous  senti- 
ments of  Congress  on  this  matter  for  all 
the  Nation  to  hear.  Considering  that 
Congress  expresses  the  will  of  the  people 
of  these  United  States.  I  ask  you  how.  in 
good  conscience,  can  the  leaders  of  this 
Nation  ignore  or  reject  this  will  when  it 
has  been  so  clearly  expressed  and  so 
consistently  repeated? 

One  of  the  more  frequent  phrases  used 
in  describing  the  workings  of  the  Con- 
gress is  the  phrase:  "the  legislative  proc- 
ess." This  phrase,  however,  has  a  cold 
and  impersonal  sound  to  it  and  makes 
the  operations  of  the  Congress  sound 
something  like  the  mechanical  motions 
of  automatic  machinery.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  how  Congress  works.  A  piece  of 
legislation  can  be  a  personal  thing  with 
the  Congressman  wlio  introduces  it. 
This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  area  re- 
development legislation  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  As  much  as  any  bill  that  I 
have  sponsored  in  my  24  years  in  Con- 
gress, the  area  redevelopment  bills  that 
I  have  sponsored  m  the  past  several  Con- 
gresses are  a  personal  thing  with  me.  I 
was  born  in  Detroit.  I  have  lived  here 
all  my  life.  This  is  my  city,  just  as  it  is 
your  city.  I  have  seen  it  grow.  I  know 
its  people.  I  know  its  problems.  And 
when  it  is  afflicted  with  problems  that 
only  Congress  can  do  something  about,  it 
is  then  that  I  feel  the  greatest  pride  in 
being  the  elected  representative  of  the 
F>eople  of  my  district.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  conditions  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  that 
have  come  to  be  termed  "depressed 
areas."  Detroit  is  one  of  these  areas  and 
this  is  a  problem  that  only  Congress  can 
solve.  This  is  the  reason  that  I  have  in- 
troduced and  reintroduced  area  rede- 
velopment bills.  This  is  the  reason  I 
have  testified  again  and  again  before 
various  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  recall  the  last  time  I  spoke  in 
Congress  on  this  subject.  It  was  on  May 
4.  this  year — the  same  day  that  the 
House  passed  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  I  said  at  that  time  that  it  is  always 
gratifying  to  have  one's  efforts  in  behalf 
of  needed  legislation  culminate  in  suc- 
cessful passage.  But  I  said  also  that  this 
is  a  type  of  gratification  that  goes  far 
beyond  personal  satisfaction.  Allow  me. 
if  you  will,  to  repeat  mj'self  by  quoting 
a  few  of  my  ovm  sentences  on  that  oc- 
casion because  they  will  best  explain  the 
basic  point  I  wish  to  make  today : 

It  reaches  to  the  fundamental  realization 
that  In  passing  this  bill  we  have  extended 
the  hand  of  assistance  to  millions  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  so  dlrely  in  need  of  help.  This 
is  the  American  way.    We  have  always  helped 
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the  fellow  who  Is  down.  And  at  a  time  when 
we  are  doing  so  much  to  help  such  people  In 
all  parts  of  the  world,  there  Is  certainly  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  help  our  own  fel- 
low citizens  in  this,  their  time  of  great 
need.  This  Is  the  gratification  of  which  I 
speak:  the  gratification  that  the  American 
way  has  prevailed:  that  we  have  refused  to 
turn  our  backs  on  the  plight  of  our  own 
countrymen;  that  we  have  decided  to  con- 
tinue otrr  great  tradition  of  helping  the  down 
guy,  Instead  of  putting  dollars  above  human 
values. 

Area  redevelopment  legislation,  as  pre- 
viously conceived  and  passed,  is  good 
legislation  that  answers  a  crying  need  in 
a  sensible  and  realistic  fashion.  The 
Congress,  in  its  time-tested  wisdom,  has 
recognized  this  fact.  This  recognition 
will  take  the  form  of  action  once  again 
in  the  next  Congress.  I  shall  continue, 
in  fact,  I  shall  increase,  my  personal  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  my  own  area  redevel- 
opment bill  or  any  other  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  that  answers  the  problem  in  a 
direct  and  concrete  manner.  This  is  my 
determination  and  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that  it  is  the  determination  of  the 
Congress.  The  will  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  through  the  Congress,  cannot 
be  ignored  or  discounted.  We  cannot, 
and  we  shall  not,  sacrifice  the  needs  of 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  on  the 
altar  of  the  balanced  budget. 


Bureau  of  Senior  Citizens:  An  Immediate 
Necessity 


EX'IEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W,  RODINO.  JR. 

r     NEW     JERSEY 

IN  r-iE  hol".-e  op  representatives 
St::urday,  July  2,  1960 

M:-  P.ODiNi )  .Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  months  we  have  seen  national  at- 
tention focused  on  the  problem  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged.  An  issue  which 
has  been  too  long  neglected  has  finally 
received  the  emphasis  it  deserves.  The 
scope  of  the  problem  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  the  need  for  a  solution 
has  been  firmly  established,  and  a  num- 
ber of  divergent  plans  have  been  pro- 
posed and  explored. 

The  degree  of  attention  which  this 
problem  has  received  leaves  us  every  ex- 
pectation that  the  problem  will  be  solved 
when  Congress  returns  in  August.  I  am 
personally  hopeful  that  the  legislative 
solution  will  be  an  effective  and  adequate 
one.  which  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  medi- 
cal needs  of  the  senior  citizen  and  which 
is  soimdly  based  in  a  workable  financial 
framework. 

The  impending  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, however,  does  not  permit  us  to  ig- 
nore the  complex  of  other  problems 
whicii  our  elder  citizens  presently  face* 
Adequate  health  insurance  is  only  the 
first  step.  Financial  security,  housing, 
employment  opportunities  and  psycho- 
logical adjustment  are  all  areas  which 
still  require  direct  and  vigorous  action. 

These  are  problems  which  concern 
every  single  individual  in  the  United 
States.  Not  only  the  16  million  people 
who  are  now  over  65,  but  the  rapidly  in- 


creasing number  of  people  who  approach 
retirement  age,  as  well  as  the  increasing 
number  of  families  who  suppiort  and 
care  for  aging  parents,  are  deeply  and 
poignantly  affected. 

How  we  choose  to  meet  the  problems 
thus  created  is  a  primary  challenge  of 
present-day  America.  These  problems 
can  no  longer  be  ignored  or  pushed  aside. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone,  for  example, 
can  fail  to  be  stirred  by  the  following 
plea  from  a  typical  senior  citizen  who, 
having  completed  almost  a  half  century 
of  gainful  employment,  has  now  reached 
the  age  of  70.     This  individual  writes: 

Has  the  State  or  Federal  Gtovernment  any 
aid  for  indigent  or  about  to  become  Indigent 
folks,  without  too  much  embarrassment? 

I  would  like  to  xise  myself  as  an  example. 
On  July  1,  1950,  the  General  Electric  Co. 
retired  me  because  I  became  65  years  of  age 
too  soon.  The  Federal  social  security  allowed 
me  at  that  time  has  worked  Itself  up  to 
where  I  get  $91.30  and  my  wife's  allowance 
Is  $45  20.  In  addition  to  that  I  receive  a 
General  Hectrlc  pension  of  $49  80  which 
brings  the  three  payments  to  a  total  suni  of 
$186  30. 

Th'i  above  amount  Is  hardly  enough  to  pay 
the  present  rent,  food,  clothing,  gas,  electric- 
ity, telephone  bills,  medical  care,  dental  and 
optical   costs  and  personal  tax 

The  different  governments  have  failed  to 
take  care  of  their  old  taxpayers  and  the  rise 
of  cost  of  living  has  been  the  same  to  them 
as  those  who  are  young  enough  to  be  em- 
ployed and  receive  Increase  in  their  earnings. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  fact  that  the  elder  popu- 
lation has  no  oflBcial  spokesman  to  repre- 
sent them  and  their  needs.  There  is  at 
present  no  executive  depai-tment  or  office 
which  focuses  full-time  attention  on  our 
senior  citizens.  The  absence  of  such  a 
central  agency  may  well  be  partially  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  the  problems 
of  the  elderly  are  still  so  far  from  solu- 
tion. It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  medi- 
cal care  situation  might  have  resolved 
itself  before  this,  had  we  had  a  perma- 
nent agency  with  the  responsibility  for 
stimulating  interest  and  for  tmdertaking 
positive  action  on  a  national  scale. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Senior  Citizens.  This  Bureau  is  to 
function  solely  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  senior  citizen,  and  with  the 
interrelationships  of  their  needs.  It  will 
serve  as  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
studies,  programs  and  projects  relating 
to  the  senior  population.  In  addition, 
the  Bureau  shall  be  required  to  bring 
the  needs  of  senior  citizens  to  national 
attention,  as  well  as  to  make  specific 
recommendations  by  way  of  solution. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  caring 
for  our  senior  population  must,  of  neces- 
sity, remain  with  the  States.  For  this 
reason,  my  bill  provides  that  one  of  the 
major  functions  of  the  Bureau  will  be  to 
work  closely  with  States  and  local  com- 
munities, make  available  informational 
and  technical  assistance,  and  stimulate 
the  development  of  local  programs.  The 
Bureau  will  also  administer  Federal 
grants,  provided  for  in  this  bill,  to  assist 
the  States  in  the  planning  and  operation 
of  their  projects. 

The  return  of  Congress  gives  tis  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  take  concrete  ac- 
tion during  this  session.  I  should  like  to 
see  this  bill  enacted  prior  to  the  White 


House  Conference  on  the  Aging,  which 
will  be  held  in  January  of  1961.  The 
studies  and  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
ference can  provide  the  Bureau  with  an 
immediate  base  of  information  from 
which  to  proceed,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  insure  that  the  results  of  the  Con- 
ference will  have  some  measure  of 
continuity. 

The  enactment  of  a  bill  to  establish  a 
central  bureau  of  senior  citizens  should 
not,  of  course,  preclude  us  from  taking 
steps  to  solve  those  problems  to  which 
we  can  now  supply  ready  solutions. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the  finan- 
cial means  of  many  of  our  senior  citizens 
are  pitifully  inadequate,  and  that  the 
answer  lies  in  liberalizing  the  social  se- 
curity program.  We  know.  too.  that 
housing  facilities  to  meet  the  economic, 
physical,  and  social  requirements  of 
elderly  people  are  in  most  instances  un- 
available, and  that  the  answer  lies  in  an 
expanded  public  and  private  housing 
effort  on  a  national  scale. 

As  we  meet  these  sr>eciflc  problems, 
let  us  at  the  same  time  give  thought  to 
the  establishment  of  a  full-time  agency 
which  will  concentrate  upon  the  "Ge- 
shtalt."  We  need  an  authoritative  oCQce 
which  will  speak  out  on  behalf  of  those 
16  million  people  who  are  over  65,  and 
those  49  million  over  45.  whose  inter- 
related problems  cry  out  for  prompt 
attention  and  solution. 


Hon.    Tom   Martin,   ot    lona 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS.  JR. 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  a  statement 
by  me  on  the  retirement  from  the  Senate 
of  the  Honorable  Thos.  K  Martin,  of 
Iowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATTME>fT     BT     SENATOR     HENNINGS     ON     THR 

Rettremrnt  or  Hon.  Tom  Martin,  or  Iowa 
I  wish  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  ex- 
pressing regret  that  my  friend,  Tom  Martin, 
is  retiring  from  the  Senate  this  year.  Spe- 
cializing In  matters  dealing  with  taxation, 
agriculture,  and  national  defense,  he  has 
made  many  steady,  significant,  and  Isistlng 
contributions  In  these  areas. 

He  Is  a  man  of  courage.  Integrity,  and  un- 
derstanding. A  good  and  solid  citizen  with 
human  sympathy,  he  has  served  exceedingly 
well  the  people  of  America  and  his  constitu- 
ents in  Iowa.  The  people  of  Iowa  whom  he 
has  represented  for  22  years,  as  well  as  his 
fellow  Members  of  Congress,  will  miss  his 
honorable  and  constructive  service. 

Tom  Martin  has  left  an  indelible  Imprint 
on  the  destiny  of  the  Nation.  Modest,  firm, 
and  sklUful,  he  has  been  faithful  in  his 
devotion  to  C!ongresa.  He  typifies  the  public 
servant  who  comes  to  Congress  and  dili- 
gently attends  to  business  without  seeking 
publicity  or  headlines.  He  has  worked  un- 
tiringly to  protect  the  liberties  of  our  Na- 
tion. 
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As  he  retires  to  private  life,  he  carries  with 
him  the  continuing  admiration  and  affection 
of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  fully  understand  and  respect  his  desire  to 
return  to  private  life  after  so  many  years  of 
dedicated  public  service.  He  has  earned  the 
best  of  everything.  I  wish  for  him  and  for 
his  loved  ones  many  more  years  of  good 
health,  great  happiness  and  success. 


Puerto   Rican  Constitution   Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J    MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
25,  1952,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
entered  into  a  new  relatior^ship  with  the 
United  States.  On  that  day  the  island 
became  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  or.  as  the  Puerto  Ricans  call  it,  an 
associated  free  state. 

This  transformation  took  place  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  freely  negotiated  com- 
pact between  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Under  its  terms, 
the  islanders  drafted  a  constitution 
which  was  approved  first  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  then  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Puerto  Ricos  population. 

Our  own  Antonio  Pernos-Isern,  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  served 
as  chairman  of  the  convention  that 
drafted  the  constitution.  Knowing  and 
admiring  Mr.  Fernos-Isern  as  we  do  for 
his  very  great  abilities,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  convention  he  led  pro- 
duced a  constitution  imbued  with  po- 
litical wisdom. 

This  year  we  celebrate  the  eighth  an- 
niversary of  that  constitution,  the 
eighth  year  of  a  new  and  exciting  era  for 
our  fellow  citizens,  the  Puerto  Ricans. 
American  troops  first  landed  on  Puerto 
Rico  62  years  ago,  and  in  1917  Puerto 
Ricans  were  granted  American  citizen- 
ship. From  the  day  of  the  first  landing 
the  island's  inhabitants  have  been  mov- 
ing inexorably  toward  that  fuller  under- 
standing and  experience  of  democracy 
embodied  in  the  American  ideal.  They 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  a  mastery 
of  local  autonomy  that  is  both  the  root 
and  the  fruit  of  the  American  way  of 
life. 

We  need  look  no  further  than  the 
preamble  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Constitu- 
tion for  a  brilliant  summary  of  the  lofty 
aims  of  these  people: 

We  consider  as  determining  factors  In  our 
life  our  citizenship  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  our  aspiration  continually  to 
enrich  our  democratic  heritage  in  the  Indi- 
vidual and  collective  enjoyment  of  Its  rights 
and  privileges;  our  loyalty  to  the  principles 
of  the  Federal  Constitution;  the  coexistence 
In  Puerto  Rico  of  the  two  great  cultures  of 
the  American  Hemisphere;  our  fervor  for 
education:  our  faith  In  justice:  our  devotion 
to  the  courageous.  Industrious,  and  peaceful 
way  of  life;  our  fidelity  to  Individual  human 
values  above  and  beyond  social  position,  ra- 
cial differences,  and  economic  Interests:  and 
our  hope  for  a  better  world  based  on  these 
principles. 


With  these  words  Puerto  Rico  pro- 
claimed its  new  political  rtatus.  A  new 
sense  of  stability,  confidence,  and 
urgency  accompanied  the  birth. 

In  its  role  as  a  Commonwealth,  Puerto 
Rico  has  maintained  complete  control  of 
its  own  internal  affairs  and,  at  the  sam.e 
time,  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  United 
States  protection  in  foreign  relations,  de- 
fense, and  full  American  citizenship. 

The  desire  and  ability  for  self-govern- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  had  long  been  evident.  With  the 
adoption  of  their  constitution,  they  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  that  local  con- 
trol that  has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  growth  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  United  States.  In  the 
operation  of  that  constitution,  Puerto 
Ricans  have  demonstrated  beyond  ques- 
tion the  political  equilibrium  and  com- 
munity enterprise  that  is  the  mai-k  of  a 
mature  and  progressive  society. 

This  maturity  is  in  no  way  better  illus- 
trated than  in  the  choice  of  leaders 
Puerto  Ricans  have  made.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  splendid  work  of 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Pernos-Isern.  Puerto 
Ricans  have  also  been  fortunate  to  have 
in  their  midst  a  towering  political  figure. 

Gov.  Luis  Muiioz  Mai-in  served  as 
Puerto  Ricos  first  elected  Governor  be- 
foie  the  Commonwealth  and  continues  in 
that  office  to  this  day,  holding  the  sig- 
nificant distinction  of  governing  the  is- 
land for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
current  executive  in  Latin  America.  And 
he  has  maintained  his  tenure  through 
the  support  of  large  majorities  of  his 
people,  as  exhibited  in  free  elections. 

The  ideal  of  leadership  in  newly  self- 
governing  areas.  Governor  Muiioz  Marin 
deserves  the  primary  credit  for  Puerto 
Ricos  current  stability  and.  more  esjae- 
cially.  for  Puerto  Rico's  phenomenal  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

Statistics  dramatically  illuminate 
these  advances.  Puerto  Rico's  death 
rate  decreased  62  percent  between  1940 
and  1957;  it  is  now  lower  than  that  of 
the  continental  United  States.  Puerto 
Rico's  per  capita  income  has  leaped  so 
far  upward  that  it  is  now  the  highest  in 
the  Caribbean  area  and  second  in  all  of 
Latin  America  only  to  that  of  oil-rich 
Venezuela.  Family  income  almost  quad- 
rupled between  1940  and  1956. 

Under  Operation  Bootstrap  Puerto 
Rico  has  been  setting  world  records  in 
raising  itself  from  the  depths  of  poverty 
and  illiteracy.  This  great  effort,  though 
it  still  leaves  Puerto  Rico  far  from  being 
a  wealthy  state,  nevertheless  has  ele- 
vated the  island  to  a  position  that  is  the 
envy  of  underdeveloped  countries  all 
over  the  world.  Representatives  of  these 
nations  come  regularly  to  Puerto  Rico  to 
study  the  methods  by  which  this  miracle 
of  growth  was  accomplished,  and  still 
continues. 

Puerto  Rico's  economic  problems  once 
seemed  imsurmountable.  The  island  was 
cursed,  as  are  many  Caribbean  lands, 
with  a  one  crop  economy,  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  land,  and  almost  no  industry 
worthy  of  the  name.  Puerto  Rico's 
leaders  recognized  that  the  land  could 
never  become  prosperous  without  indus- 
try. The  Government  exerted  itself. 
therefore,  to  attract  American  firms  to 
set  up  branch  factories  on  the  island,  of- 


fering as  incentives  capital  loans,  fac- 
tory buildings  at  low  rent,  the  promise  to 
ti-ain  labor  in  the  necessary  skills,  and 
10-year  tax  exemptions.  The  net  gain 
of  more  than  400  new  factories  since  the 
introduction  of  Operation  Bootstrap  is 
testimony  to  the  skill,  initiative,  and  de- 
tei-mination  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 

These  qualities  convince  me  that  we 
need  not  fear  for  the  economic  future  of 
the  island.  Puerto  Rico  can  be  made 
prosp>erous,  and  Puerto  Ricans  have 
demonstrated  that  they  have  the  skill 
and  intelligence  to  accomplish  that 
metamorphosis. 

The  Commonwealth's  political  future 
needs  more  thought  on  our  i>art.  The 
exact  legal  nature  of  Puerto  Rico's  status 
has  not  yet  been  determined  by  our 
courts.  But  whatever  that  status  is,  we 
know  that  numerous  voices  have  been 
raised  for  change.  Some  advocate  inde- 
pendence.   Others  press  for  statehood. 

We  must  never  forget  that  Puerto 
Ricans  are  American  citizens.  Uving  on 
American  soil.  We  must  never  forget 
that  they  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  our  culture,  in  the  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  professions.  We  must  never 
forget  that  thousands  of  Puerto  Ricans 
served  valiantly  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  during  two  World 
Wars  and  the  Korean  confiict. 

My  conviction  is  that  we  must  consider 
carefully  all  aspects  of  Puerto  Rico's  po- 
litical relationship  with  the  United 
States.  If  we  find  that  Puerto  Rico  is 
ready  for  statehood,  and  if  we  find  that 
the  Puerto  Ricans  sincerely  desire  state- 
hood, it  is  our  duty  to  grant  such  status 
to  the  island. 

These  problems  will.  I  am  certain,  be 
considered  at  the  proper  time,  and  with 
sympathetic  attention.  I  want  to  reiter- 
ate my  congratulations  to  the  Puerto 
Rican  p>eople  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
constitution  and  to  wish  them  every  suc- 
cess for  the  future. 


Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.nRKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  2,  1960 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  have  jtist  learned 
that  Adm.  John  S.  McCain.  Jr.,  is  leaving 
his  assignment  as  Chief  of  Legislative 
Affairs  for  the  Navy.  The  admiral  is 
moving  to  duty  as  Commander  Amphib- 
ious Group  II  in  Norfolk.  We  on  Capitol 
Hill  are  all  sorry  to  see  him  go,  and  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  him 
happiness  and  success  in  his  new  assign- 
ment. Members  of  Congress  have  come 
to  know  Admiral  McCain  as  an  able  and 
enthusiastic  friend  and  he  has  been  a 
great  aid  to  them  in  conducting  their 
legislative  duties.  He  has  never  been 
too  busy  to  lend  assistance  at  any  time 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  Navy. 

Admiral  McCain  has  an  outstanding 
war  record  as  commanding  officer  of  sub- 
marines  during   World    War   II.   during 
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which  time  he  won  the  silver  star  medal 
and  the  bronze  star  medal  and  two  let- 
ters of  convmendation  for  meritorious 
d';ty  :n  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
Adm:ra:  McCain  has  always  upheld  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  Navy  as  exempli- 
fied by  his  father  who  is  remembered  by 
many  as  an  outstanding  carrier  task 
force  commander  of  World  War  n.  As 
he  leaves  this  assignment,  we  all  wish 
h:m  farewell  and  Godspeed. 


First  25  Public  Laws  of  Second  Session 


LXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  niE   HOU-SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  2.  1960 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  I  havp  b^en  in  the  Congress  I  reg- 
ularly have  reported  to  my  constituents 
in  the  Second  District  of  Illinois  new 
public  laws  as  they  were  enacted.  Nec- 
essarily, in  the  digesting  of  the  new  laws 
I  have  had  to  put  in  many  hours  of  night 
•work,  since  attention  to  my  legislative 
duties  afforded  no  time  during  the  hours 
of  the  day.  I  have  felt,  however,  that 
the  effort  was  well  worthwhile  since,  by 
the  inclusion  of  relatively  minor  legis- 
lation as  well  as  that  of  major  impor- 
tance, the  reports  gave  to  my  constitu- 
ents at  home  a  better  understanding  of 
their  Congress  and  the  nature  and  scope 
of  its  work.  Furthermore,  the  reports 
served  to  give  notice  to  my  constituents 
of  new  laws  affecting  them  and  which 
otherwise  might  be  unknown  to  tb.f^m 
for  a  long  time.  Often  reports  of  new 
laws  were  mailed  my  constituents  with- 
in minutes  after  their  ofBcial  number- 
ing. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  colleagues, 
and  others,  who  wish  to  have  for  refer- 
ence a  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress.  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  Public  Laws  384  to 
408,  the  first  25  public  laws  of  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress.  In  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  .S6th  Congress  there  were  383 
public  laws  enacted ;  hence  the  number- 
ing for  the  2d  session  starts  with  384. 

The  digest  of  laws  follows: 

FUBUC    LAW    3B4 

S.  2231,  protection  of  childhood 
Public  Law  384  authorlsses  an  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  for  fiscal  1961  and  1962  to 
meet  the  obligation  of  the  United  States  as 
a  member  of  the  Inter-American  Children's 
Institute.  Our  country  pays  40  percent  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Institute,  other  countries 
on  the  American  hemisphere  a  total  of  60 
percent.  The  organization,  formerly  known 
as  the  American  International  Institute  for 
the  Protection  of  Childhood  (a  name  pretty 
hard  to  handle  In  these  busy  days,  even 
when  Initialed  AIIPC),  appears  to  have  done 
a  good  Job  during  the  years  In  a  Joint  hemrl- 
•pherlc  undertaking.  Its  most  recent 
achievement  was  a  comparative  study  of 
family  laws  and  the  problem  of  abandoned 
children  In  the  American  countries,  also  a 
study  of  correctional  systema  in  Latin 
America  and  a  translation  into  Spanish  of 
much  helpful  material  previously  available 
only  In  English. 


As  all  peoples  share  a  common  Interest  in 
the  welfare  of  children  our  cooperation  with 
our  American  neighbors  in  this  work  prob- 
ably pays  richer  dividends  than  much  larger 
Investments  In  winning  their  hearts  and 
minds.  Anyway,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
abruptly  could  draw  out  of  the  Joint  pro- 
gram for  the  welfare  of  all  children  of  the 
hemisphere  without  unfriendly  repercua- 
slons. 

PUBLIC    LAW    3  85 

S.  623.  veterans  and  u^heat 
Veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  II.  home- 
steading  In  the  TiUelake  area  In  California, 
find  that  durum  wheat  Is  one  of  the  few 
crof)6  that  can  be  grown  successfully.  Pub- 
lic Law  385  Increases  their  acreage  for  crop 
years  1960  and  1961  provided  the  additional 
acres  are  planted  with  durum  wheat,  which 
Is  In  large  demand  by  manufacturers  of 
macaroni  and  spaghetti  and  In  limited  sup- 
ply because  It  Is  grown  In  only  five  States. 

PUBLIC    LAW    3  86 

S.  2379,  Nez  Perce  Indians 
In  1909  the  United  States  paid  $562  for  11 
acres  of  land  In  Idaho  as  a  site  for  a  day 
school  for  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Indians. 
Now  other  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
educating  the  Indians,  and  the  land  Is  sur- 
plus. Public  Law  386  donates  It  to  the  tribe. 
which  expects  to  make  some  money  for  tribal 
welfare  from  tourists.  Reason:  The  final 
link  of  a  historic  highway  following  the 
route  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  from 
St.  Louis  to  Oregon  will  be  completed  In  1961 
and  the  former  school  property  will  be  a 
main  tovirlst  attraction  because  the  L^wls 
and  Clark  Expedition  spent  an  entire  winter 
there.  Perhaps  someday  when  you  take  the 
family  touring  along  this  historic  highway 
youll  contribute  your  bit  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nez  Perce  Indians  and  get  the  thrill  of 
standing  where  the  hardy  pioneers  spent 
that  hard  winter  when  the  history  of  the 
Northwest  was  In  the  making. 

PTTBLIC    LAW    387 

S.  713,  Zion  National  Park  in  Utah 

Public  Law  387  adds  some  3,420  acres  to  the 
Zlon  National  Park  In  Utah  which  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  describes  as  con- 
taining "a  grandeur  of  colorful  canyons  and 
mesa  scenery  that  ranks  high  among  the 
superlative  scenic  areas  of  the  world."  The 
additional  land  will  serve  to  preserve  a 
notable  terraced  lava  field  and  provide  more 
grounds  for  campers. 

Your  Representative  consistently  has  voted 
for  legislation  that  makes  the  great  out  of 
doors  available  to  the  people  and  for  na- 
tional parks  and  historic  shrines  that  drama- 
tize for  visiting  tourists  the  story  of  our 
country  and  Its  development.  He  is  co- 
sponsor  In  the  House  of  Senator  Douglas' 
bill  to  enclose  the  priceless  scenic  and  geo- 
logical treasures  of  the  dunes  within  a  na- 
tional park.  Although  opposition  Is  for- 
midable,  hope  has  not  been  abandoned. 

PUBLIC    LAW    388 

H.R.  S171,  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bridge 
Public  Law  388  permits  the  use  of  tolls 
collected  on  the  San  Pranclsco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
a  rail  transit  crossing  across  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco.  Original  plans  contemplated  use 
of  the  bridge  both  as  a  rail  transit  crossing 
and  a  highway  crossing.  But  highway  traf- 
fic has  grown  so  tremendously  It  now  needs 
all  the  space.  So  under  the  new  plan  the 
rails  will  go  underground,  crossing  the  bay 
by  tunnel  and  leaving  the  bridge  entirely  to 
highway  traffic.  No  Federal  funds  are  in- 
volved, and  the  bridge  will  be  toll  free  when 
the  cost  of  the  combined  project  (bridge 
plus  tunnel)   has  been  paid  off. 

PUBLIC    LAW    389 

H.R.  9664.  stabilizing  tobacco  prices 
Tobacco  growing  Is  the  chief  source  of  In- 
come  for   800,000    American   farm    families. 


The  Industry  has  been  adversely  affected  In 
competitive  foreign  markets  by  an  excessive 
price  established  \inder  the  price  control 
formula.  So  the  growers  began  by  volun- 
tarily reducing  their  plantings,  then  peti- 
tioned Congress  for  exemption  from  the  oper- 
ation of  a  parity  formula  that  would  force 
tobacco  prices  more  and  more  Into  an  unre- 
alistic and  noncompetitive  position.  Public 
Law  389  Is  Intended  to  serve  this  end.  It 
stabilizes  8up|x>rt  levels  against  disruptive 
fluctuations,  keeps  the  support  level  for  1960 
at  the  same  level  as  1959  and  thereafter  ties 
the  parity  price  of  tobacco  directly  to  the 
parity  Index  (the  cost  of  things  farmers  buy) 
rather  than  to  the  10-year  moving  average 
of  farm  prices. 

Prom  our  standpoint  as  urban  dwellers, 
where  much  tobacco  Is  consumed  but  none 
grown.  Interest  In  Public  Law  389  Is  that  It 
will  keep  tobacco  prices  stabilized  and  (very 
Important  to  all  taxpayers)  substantially  re- 
duce the  drain  on  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  the  high  cost  of  which  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  concern 

PUBLIC    LAW    390 

S.  2033.  placer  mining 

When  the  mining  law  of  1872  was  enacted 
placer  mining  was  a  simple  operation  of 
washing  gravel  and  separating  gold.  That 
romantic  era  long  has  passed  Into  the  story 
books.  Today  mining  of  gold  In  the  United 
States  Is  a  lost  art.  Placer  mining  now  is 
concerned  with  the  production  of  non- 
metallic  minerals  (gypsum,  limestone, 
quartzlte  and  related  clay  minerals  and 
building  materials)    for  Industrial  use. 

Instead  of  the  simple  washbasin  with 
which  the  placer  miner  worked  In  the  old 
gold  days,  there  Is  need  of  extensive  building, 
complex  machinery  and  storage  facilities 
that  run  Into  the  millions  of  dollars.  These 
require  space.  So  Public  Law  390  provides 
for  the  Inclusion  of  5  acres  of  nonmlneral 
land  (adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  actual  min- 
ing) In  patents  to  placer  claims,  same  as 
permitted  In  patents  to  lode  claims.  How 
the  world  has  moved  since  1872. 

PUBLIC    LAW     391 

S.  2061.  hunt  for  phosphate  in  public  domain 

At  the  present  time  there  are  73  leases  for 
phosphate  In  lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  covering  a  total  of  48,418  acres.  The 
phosphate  found  In  some  of  the  land  Is  of  a 
low  grade,  and  there  is  the  difficult  problem 
of  getting  economical  electric  power.  Public 
law  391  Is  intended  to  Improve  the  picture 
by  encouraging  prospecting  for  new  locations 
of  phosphate  deposits. 

It  provides  for  permits  to  prospect  and  ex- 
plore for  phosphate  In  up  to  2,560  acres  of 
the  public  domain  with  the  Inducement 
that  If  phosphate  Is  discovered  within  2 
years  the  permittee  shall  have  the  preferen- 
tial right  to  a  lease  of  the  land.  The  2 -year 
period  may  be  extended  to  6  years  on  a 
proper  showing  of  diligence  and  need  of  fur- 
ther exploration. 

PUBLIC    LAW    392 

S.  2268.  giving  land  back  to  Indiana 
In  1877  the  Fort  Apache  Military  Post  In 
Arizona  was  established  on  7,579  acres  of 
land  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Indian 
Reservation.  In  1922  the  military  post  was 
abandoned  and  the  land  turned  over  to  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Indian  School.  Today 
only  410  of  the  7.579  acres  are  being  used  for 
school  purposes.  Public  Law  392  turns  back 
the  remainder  to  the  Indians. 

PUBLIC    LAW    393 

S.  2431,  Kansas  centennial 
Kansas  will  be  100  years  old  on  January 
29.  1961,  and  Public  Law  393  anticipates  the 
happy  event  by  authorizing  the  Federal  mint 
to  strike  out  suitable  medals  and  sell  them 
to  the  Kansas  Centennial  Commission  for 
not  less  than  cost,  including  overhead  and 
everything. 
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History  of  Kansas  really  goes  back  to  1541 
when  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado  led 
Spanish  adventurers  In  a  hunt  for  gold  in 
the  fabled  cities  of  Cibola.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Fremont,  Kit  Carson,  passed  through  Kansas. 
In  Medicine  Lodge  In  Kansas  a  famous  In- 
dian treaty  was  signed  and  from  Medicine 
Lodge  later  came  Carry  A.  Nation,  a  lady  who 
made  her  hatchet  more  famous  than  the 
tomahawk.  Her  hatchet  smashed  right  and 
left  at  demon  rum  In  the  fight  for  prohibi- 
tion and  at  least  once  a  week  made  the  first 
pages  of  the   Nation's   newspapers. 

Also  from  Kansas  came  "Sockless  Jerry" 
Simpson,  a  colorful  Member  of  the  Congress. 
Lewellan.  literally  taken  from  the  plow  to 
become  Governor  In  the  era  of  the  Populist 
Party,  smiling  Charles  Curtis  who  became 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Al 
Landon.  who  tried  for  the  White  House  but 
fell  by  the  roadside  under  the  magic  of  F.D  R. 

The  finishing  touch  to  the  greatness  of 
Kansas  was  painted  by  Senator  Schoeppel, 
In  his  day  an  all-American  football  great.  In 
this  language : 

"OunsUngers  and  marshals  known 
throughout  the  world  —Wyatt  Barp.  WUd  Bill 
Hlckock.  and  Matt  Dillon — tangled  In  the 
cowboy  capitals  of  Dodge  City.  Abilene,  and 
Wichita."  Abilene  was  the  boyhood  home  of 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

Kansas  Is  a  great  and  a  proud  State,  and 
1  am  sure  we  all  will  Join  heartUy  In  1961  In 
celebration  of  her  centennial.  Looking  back 
over  the  liist  century  of  the  history  of  our 
country  gives  us  confidence  in  facing  the 
challenges  of  the  next  century. 

PUBLIC    LAW    3  94 

S.  24S4,  pony  express 

Public  Law  394  authorizes  the  mint  to 
strike  500.000  medals  for  sale  at  cost  to  the 
National  Pony  Express  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, which  Is  coojjeratlng  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  eight  States  of  the  Union  In 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  pony  express. 

I  found  the  story  of  the  pony  express,  as 
related  to  us.  intensely  Interesting.  It  was 
described  as  one  of  the  most  colorful  epi- 
sodes In  the  history  of  our  country  and  of 
far  greater  significance  than  merely  a  life 
of  glorious  adventure  to  some  80  young  men 
so  often  depicted  In  western  films.  It  served 
to  bind  the  country  together,  proved  the 
superiority  of  the  central  (rather  than  the 
southern)  route  across  the  continent,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  first  raUroad  to  span 
the  continent  9  years  later. 

The  pony  express  only  existed  19  months, 
from  April  3,  1860,  when  the  first  buck- 
skin pouch  left  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  telegraph  system  across 
the  Nation  November  20,  1861.  when  the  last 
delivery  left  Sacramento.  Calif.,  eastward 
bound.  Buchanan's  farewell  address  and 
Lincoln's  first  Inaugural  address  were  carried 
by  the  pony  express,  from  Missouri  to  Cali- 
fornia in  8  dajs  Usually,  however,  the  1,986- 
mlle  Journey  took  much  longer. 

Here  is  how  It  was  done: 

1.  There  were  some  80  riders,  average  age 
20,  some  Including  the  famous  Buffalo  Bill, 
barely  15;  they  were  carefully  selected,  from 
youths  of  slender  build  weighing  not  over 
130  pounds  (one  exception  weighed  160)  and 
trained  for  constant  vigilance  against  In- 
dians and  bandits:  risks  and  salaries  were 
equally  great,  the  riders  receiving  $50  to 
$150  a  month,  fabulous  amounts  100  years 
ago. 

2.  Relay  stations,  totaling  190.  were  spaced 
10  miles  apart.  Here  the  riders  stopped  a 
maximum  of  2  minutes  to  change  to  fresh 
mounts  and  were  off  again  with  the  wind. 
The  men  rode  in  relays,  changing  horses  at 
each  station.  The  usual  day's  stint  was  75 
miles. 

3.  Russell.  Majors  &  Waddell.  a  private 
company  In  the  express  and  freight  business, 
poured  Into  the  venture  an  enormous  outlay 


of  men,  horses,  and  equipment.  It  was  re- 
imbursed by  the  Government,  somewhat  as 
air  companies  are  now,  for  service  In  carry- 
ing the  malls. 

This  coming  summer  there  will  be  a  re- 
enactment  of  the  pwny  express  run  from  St. 
Joseph  to  Sacramento.  It  will  follow  the 
original  route  through  Missouri.  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Colorado.  Wyoming.  Utah.  Nevada, 
and  California.  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
have  this  briefing  in  advance. 

PUBLIC    LAW    3  95 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  115,  Pan  American 
Health   Organization 

Pan  American  Health  Organization,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington  since  1902,  when 
It  was  formed.  Is  the  oldest  continuing  Inter- 
national health  organization  In  the  world. 
It  now  Is  the  regional  office  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  Public  Law  395  au- 
thorizes the  purchase  of  land  In  Washington 
(estimated  cost,  $875,000)  as  the  site  for  a 
new  $4  million  building  the  organization 
plans  to  erect  with  Its  own  funds.  This 
assures  PAHO  headquarters  remaining  in  the 
United  States  despite  attractive  Inducements 
to  relocate  In  Mexico,  Panama,  and  Peru. 

In  the  58  years  of  its  existence  PAHO  has 
made  a  notable  record  (1)  In  combating 
disease,  especially  yellow  fever  and  malaria. 
(2)  In  strengthening  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  her  sister  Re- 
publics, and  (3)  In  furthering  the  concept  of 
hemispheric  solidarity. 

Money  for  use  in  conquering  disease 
plagues  and  In  "protecting  the  health  of  peo- 
ple Is  the  wisest  Investment  we  make  In  pro- 
moting real  friendship  with  the  peoples  of 
the  world.     I  am  sure  you  will  agree. 

PUBLIC    LAW     396 

S.  1712,  Motor  Boat  Act 
In  1958  Congress  strengthen  the  Motor 
Boat  Act  to  assure  greater  safety  In  the  op- 
eration of  small  motor  boats,  the  number  of 
which  has  multiplied  many  times.  The  law 
applied  to  "the  United  States,  Its  Territories 
and  the  District  of  Columbia."  That  by  In- 
advertence left  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  without 
the  protection  of  required  life  preservers  and 
fire  extinguishing  apparatus  since  they  are 
neither  States  nor  territories.  Public  Law 
396  extends  the  act  to  Include  them. 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
correct  legislative  language  to  Include  all 
the  United  States  Is:  "The  United  States,  Its 
territories  and  possessions,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

As  I  mentioned  In  an  earlier  report,  we 
have  now  run  out  of  territories,  but  we  do 
have  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  which 
are  classified  as  unincorporated  territories. 
In  reality  possessions.  I  am  supporting  leg- 
islation to  give  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
nonvoting  representation  In  the  House  and 
also  the  proposal  of  House  representation  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  That  I  think  Is 
In  the  tradition  of  our  coxintry. 

PUBLIC    LAW    39  7 

S.  2483,  Weather  Bureau  in  the  Arctic 
Public  Law  397  takes  yesterday's  adminis- 
trative handcuffs  from  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  and  the  Weather  Bureau  In  the 
world  of  today  by  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  fix  the  rate  of  pay  for  extra 
compensation  for  such  Jobs  as  going  Into 
the  arctic  region  to  conduct  meteorological 
Investigations  for  the  Weather  Bureau  or  go- 
ing to  sea  as  bombers  and  fathometer  read- 
ers for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  An 
old  statute  fixed  a  ceiling  for  certain  work 
of  $1  a  day.  Trouble  was  where  to  find  quali- 
fied $l-a-day  personnel. 

PUBLIC  LAW  3  98 

S.  2185,  Saga  of  the  "Meredith  Victory" 
Public  Law  398  authorizes  a  Gallant  Ship 
Unit  Citation  and  plaque  to  the  steamship 


Meredith  Victory  and  a  citation  ribbon  bar 
to  each  member  of  her  crew  participating  in 
the  saga  of  December  of  1950. 

This  Is  an  heroic  story  of  the  sea  that  will 
live  forever  In  the  history  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  When  the  Meredith  Vic- 
tory reached  the  harbor  of  Hungnam  In  Ko- 
rea on  December  21,  1950.  the  city  was  un- 
der enemy  gunfire,  surrounded  by  Commu- 
nist troops  with  the  word  out  that  all  per- 
sons In  the  city  when  captured  wotUd  be  be- 
headed. 

The  captain  of  the  SS  Meredith  Victory  In- 
structed the  crew  to  load  evacuees  until  no 
more  could  be  taken  aboard.  The  vessel  was 
small,  a  7,600-ton  cargo  ship  with  accommo- 
dations for  only  12  passengers.  In  all.  over 
1,400  Korean  civilians  were  packed  aboard, 
goodness  knows  how.  There  was  no  doctor, 
no  Interpreter,  very  little  food,  very  little 
water.  The  vessel  sailed  3  days,  part  of  the 
time  over  a  minefield,  with  the  ever-present 
danger  of  being  blown  Into  bits.  During  the 
trip  no  one  died,  but  five  babies  were  born. 
Thus  when  it  docked  at  Pusan  on  Christmas 
eve  it  discharged  five  more  passengers  than 
it  had  taken  on  at  Hungnam. 

I  was  Impressed  by  the  language  of  Vice 
Admiral  WUl.  commander  of  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service,  In  recommending 
passage  of  the  measure : 

"Few  epics  of  the  sea  captured  the  Imagi- 
nation as  did  the  saga  of  the  Meredith  Vic- 
tory. She  not  only  saved  the  actual  lives  of 
1.400  persons  on  a  single  voyage,  but  even 
more  than  that,  she  and  her  gallant  crew  be- 
came symbols  of  the  American  attitude  that 
human  lives  are  more  preclotis  than 
Ideologies." 

PUBLIC    LAW    3  98 

S.  601,  Bardwell  Reservoir  in  Texas 
Storms  and  floods  In  the  Trinity  River 
Basin  in  northeast  Texas  occasion  an  average 
$500,000  annual  loss.  Public  Law  399  author- 
izes the  construction  of  the  $7  million  Bard- 
well Reservoir  on  Waxahachie  Creek  In  the 
river  basin,  local  Interests  contributing  some 
$2  million.  The  legislation  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Army  Engineers,  upon  whom 
we  depend  for  guidance  In  matters  of  flood 
control. 

PUBLIC    LAW    400 

5.   1159,   slum   clearance  in  District 

Public  Law  400  repeals  the  provision  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Housing  Authority 
cannot  purchase  land  for  slum  clearance  at 
private  sale  at  a  price  exceeding  30  percent 
of  assessed  value,  which  Is  about  half  of 
market  value.  Reason:  few  owners  would 
sell  by  negotiation  at  a  price  15  percent  of 
market  value  and  the  Authority  was  forced 
Into  costly  and  time-consuming  condemna- 
tion proceedings. 

PUBLIC    LAW    401 

H.R  24,  Indian  land  in  Nevada 

nils  gives  back  to  the  Port  McDermltt 
Palute  and  Shoshone  Indian  Tribe  In  Nevada 
160  acres  of  land  used  from  1905  to  1956  as 
the  site  of  an  Indian  boarding  school.  The 
school  now  Is  closed. 

PUBLIC    LAW    402 

This  permits  the  entry  duty  free  of  all 
ground,  powdered  or  granulated  seaweed  on 
the  same  basis  as  seaweed  kelp.  Principally 
affected  Is  seaweed  of  the  Irish  moss  variety, 
used  by  American  processors  In  the  produc- 
tion of  a  powdered  extractive  for  Jellying  and 
thickening  foods. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  03 

In  1860  the  surveyor  of  the  lands  of  the 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Indian  Reservation  in  Wis- 
consin by  error  omitted  some  45  acres  from 
his  plat.  A  century  later  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  had  the  Job  of  quieting 
title  to  the  land  the  surveyor  overlooked. 
Public  Law  403  permits  the  tribe  to  sell  the 
land  to  the  present  occupants  at  fair  market 
value. 
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PTTBLIC    Law    4  04 

In  1951  the  construction  of  the  Platoro 
Dam  and  Reservoir  In  Colorado  was  com- 
pleted, but  unprecedented  droughts  pre- 
vented Its  utilization  for  Irrigation.  Hence 
the  Conejos  Water  Conservancy  District  was 
unable  to  meet  the  first  of  its  40  annual  re- 
paymentB  to  the  Government  on  the  cost  of 
the  construction.  Public  Law  404  extends 
the  repayment  periods  for  5  years.  It  Is  ex- 
perted  that  with  this  help  and  Improved  con- 
ditions the  debt  eventually  will  be  paid  in 
lull. 

PTTBLIC    LAW    4  05 

HJR.  7456,  casein 
Public  Law  405  extends  for  3  years  the 
suspension  of  Import  duty  on  casein.  Edible 
casein  Is  made  from  skim  milk,  and  since 
1952  the  milk  price  support  program  has 
discouraged  the  conversion  of  skim  milk  into 
casein.  Industrial  casein,  which  is  almost 
entirely  imported,  Is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  coated  paper,  cold  water  paints,  and 
mucilage. 

PT7BLIC  LAW  4  06 

H  R.  4483.  lands  for  Geological  Survey 
I  was  Interested  to  learn  the  Geological 
Survey  maintains  an  Invaluable  record  of 
ground  water  conditions  by  measuring  the 
fluctuations  of  water  levels  in  some  12.000 
wells  throughout  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  wells  are  pri- 
vately owned  and  can  be  closed  to  use  by 
the  Geological  Survey  at  will  of  their  owners. 
When  this  happens  the  Svirvey's  work  Is 
badly  Jammed  up.  Public  Law  406  sensibly 
authorizes  the  Survey  to  purchase  the  sites 
of  the  wells  so  that  its  good  work  can  go  on 
uninterrupted. 

PTTBLIC  LAW  4  07 

H.R.  5270.  returning  gift  to  the  giver 
In  1949  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  gave  some  8  ficres  of 
lajad  to  the  Federal  Government  for  a  pro- 
posed project  that  never  materialized.  Pub- 
lic Law  407  returns  the  land  to  the  giver. 

PtTBLIC  LAW  4  08 

H  R  7889.  rice-marketing  quotas 
Public  Law  408  provides  for  rice- marketing 
quotas  when  the  supply  is  normal  instead  of 
110  percent  of  normal.  Marketing  quotas 
are  designed  to  result  In  a  normal  supply, 
and  quotas  based  upon  a  normal  supply  plus 
10  percent  in  any  year  can  result  In  exces- 
sive plantings  and  an  abnormal  supply  the 
next  year 

To  us  in  urban  areas  the  good  news  In 
Public  Law  408  is  that  it  will  reduce  the  cost 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
thus  lighten  the  taxpayers'  burden. 


The  Communist  Conspiracy 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

I. 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

f    •  \:  if    R>i\\ 
IN  TTIE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  2.  1960 

Mr  GUBSER  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exf-end  my  remarks,  I  .submit  a 
H>eech  which  I  gave  before  the  United 
Veterans  Council  in  San  Jose.  Calif.,  on 
Memorial  Day.  entitled  "The  Communist 
Conspiracy": 

The  Communist  Conspikact 
(By  the  Honorable  Charles  S.  Gubser) 
We  meet  today  to  honor  those  who  have 
given     their     lives    In     the     defense     of    our 
country. 


We  meet  under  another  great  cloud  of  in- 
ternational tension  and  view  shattered  hopes 
which  fell  when  a  shameless  ruler  In  the 
Kremlin  used  the  U-2  as  a  readymade  excuse 
for  a  decision  he  had  already  made — to  tor- 
pedo the  summit  conference  and  with  It  the 
hopes  of  the  world  for  peace. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can 
truly  honor  our  war  dead  and  that  Is  to 
rededlcate  ourselves  today  to  the  preserva- 
•ijn  of  the  things  for  which  they  died. 
^iBiey  died  to  preserve  liberty.  Today  we 
miSt  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Preservation  of  liberty  requires  strength — 
the  strength  to  meet  and  conquer  military 
aggression. 

The  much  discussed  U-2  plane  flight  to  a 
depth  of  1.300  miles  over  Russia  clearly 
shows  that  our  military  strength  has  been 
underestimated  in  many  circles.  Our 
Strategic  Air  Command  has  been  telling  us 
for  years  that  they  have  the  ability  to  pene- 
trate and  destroy  Russia.  This  ability  has 
been  described  In  detail  to  those  of  us  who 
have  access  to  classified  material  because  of 
our  membership  on  certain  committees  and 
it  has  also  been  given  to  the  general  public. 
But  for  some  reason  or  other  some  have 
chosen  to  disregard  the  facts. 

The  U-2  incident  shows  that  Russia  can 
be  penetrated  and  can   be  destroyed 

It  Is  important  to  mention  here  that  most 
criticism  about  our  military  defense  sys- 
tem has  been  of  the  so-called  missile  gap 
While  It  Is  true  that  Russia  does  possess  more 
ICBM's  than  do  our  forces.  It  Is  also  true 
that  when  everything  Is  taken  Into  consid- 
eration— all  missiles,  all  planes,  all  ships,  and 
all  ability  to  retaliate,  the  United  States  Is 
now.  and  will  remain  a  superior  force  to  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  there  is  another  strength  far  less 
dramatic  and  far  more  difficult  to  achieve 
which  we  need  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  lib- 
erty which  the  men  we  honor  today  fought 
for  and  earned.  This  Is  the  strength  to 
resist  subversion. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  serious  doubts 
about  our  ability  to  resist  Conununist  sub- 
version. I  never  fear  the  ability  of  the 
American  people  to  resist  aggression  when 
they  expect  It.  This  Is  the  reason  our  peo- 
ple have  willingly  voted  $40  billion  defense 
budgets:  because  we  know  of  the  danger 
from  Russian  armament.  But  where  the 
U-2  flights  have  given  us  the  Intelligence 
and  the  Information  necessary  to  build  mili- 
tary strength,  we  have  no  reconnaissance 
flights  to  show  us  the  strength  and  the  dan- 
ger of  Internal  subversion.  What  small  ef- 
fort has  been  directed  to  alerting  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  this  danger  from  a  Communist 
conspiracy  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  been  shot 
down  by  our  own  people. 

In  the  book.  "A  Night  to  Remember,"  the 
story  Is  told  of  the  five  Iceberg  warnings  sent 
by  wireless  to  the  steamship  Titanic  When 
the  sixth  message,  "Look  out  for  the  ice- 
bergs." came  in,  the  Titanic's  wireless  opera- 
tor wired  back,  "Shut  up,  I'm  busy."  Thlr- 
ty-flve  minutes  later  the  ship,  whose  captain 
had  said,  "God  himself  could  not  sink  It." 
was  sinking. 

The  phrase  "Remember  Pearl  Harbor" 
should  remind  us  that  we  were  cocksure  and 
complacent  before  the  afternoon  of  Decem- 
ber 7.  1941.  The  much-maligned  Dies  com- 
mittee reports  of  Japanese  espionage  by  Ash- 
ing vessels  had  been  ridiculed  as  headline 
hunting — much  as  some  of  the  effort  of  to- 
day to  alert  the  public  to  the  Communist 
conspiracy  Is  also  ridiculed.  We  even  Ig- 
nored the  messages  we  Intercepted  in  the 
broken  Japanese  code. 

I  well  remember  the  famous  commenta- 
tor. Fulton  Lewis,  Jr..  speaking  in  the  San 
Jose  Civic  Auditorium  In  November  of  1941. 
Asked  about  the  possibility  of  a  war  with 
Japan  he  replied,  "I  can  best  answer  that 
with  a  bit  of  blank  verse.     "That  noise  you 


hear  In  the  Orient,  them  alnt  sabers,  neigh- 
bor, them's  knees'." 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  n  distin- 
guished Americans  have  been  warning  us 
and  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  on  this 
Memorial  Day  of  1960  IX  we  shall  heed  these 
warnings. 

In  his  speech  to  the  1957  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion.  Mr.  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover,  chief  of  the  FBI,  said.  "To  dis- 
miss lightly  the  existence  of  the  subversive 
threat  in  the  United  States  is  to  deliberately 
commit  national  suicide.  In  some  quarters 
we  are  surely  doing  Just  that." 

Communist  doctrine  is  known  to  be  found- 
ed up»on  conspiracy.     It  has  not  changed. 

The  Communist  master  plan  for  world 
conquest  was  stated  by  Lenin  In  these  words. 
"First  we  will  take  Eastern  Europe,  then  the 
masses  of  Asia,  then  we  will  encircle  the 
United  States,  which  will  be  the  last  bastion 
of  capitalism.  We  will  not  have  to  attack. 
It  win  fall  like  an  overripe  fruit  Into  our 
hands." 

On  another  occasion  Lenin  added.  "As  long 
as  capitalism  remains,  we  cannot  live  In 
peace  In  the  end  one  or  the  other  will 
triumph." 

In  a  speech  to  the  Lenin  School  of  Political 
Warfare  In  1931  Etoiltrl  Manullskl.  at  one 
time  presiding  officer  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  said,  "War  to  the  hilt  be- 
tween communism  and  capitalism  is  Inevi- 
table. Today  of  course  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  attack.  •  •  •  So  we  shall  begin 
by  launching  the  most  spectacular  peace 
movement  on  record.  •  •  •  The  capitalistic 
countries,  stupid  and  decadent  •  •  •  will 
leap  at  another  chance  to  be  friends.  As 
soon  as  their  guard  Is  down  we  shall  smash 
them  with  our  clenched  flst." 

Georgl  Dlmltrov  advised  the  Lenin  School 
of  Political  Warfare  how  to  make  use  of  In- 
nocents and  dupes  as  he  called  them.  "As 
Soviet  power  grows  there  will  be  a  greater 
aversion  to  Communist  parties  everywhere. 
So  we  must  practice  the  techniques  of  with- 
drawal. Never  appear  in  the  foreground; 
let  our  friends  do  the  work.  •  •  •  A  uni- 
versity professor,  who  without  being  a  party 
member,  lends  himself  to  the  interest  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Is  worth  more  than  a  hundred 
men  with  party  cards.  A  writer  of  reputa- 
tion, or  a  retired  general,  are  worth  more 
than  500  poor  devils  who  don't  know  any 
better  than  to  get  themselves  beaten  up  by 
the  police." 

Have  these  views  so  long  held  by  Conunu- 
nlsts  changed  In  recent  years? 

As  late  as  September  17.  1955,  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  warned  us:  "If  anyone  thinks 
that  our  smiles  mean  abandonment  of  the 
teachings  of  Marx.  Engels.  Lenin,  ho  is  de- 
ceiving himself  cruelly.  Those  who  expect 
this  to  happen  might  Just  as  well  wait  for 
a  shrimp   to  learn  how  to  whistle" 

On  November  18.  1956.  the  same  Khru- 
shchev said,  "Whether  you  like  It  or  not 
history  Is  on  our  side.     We  will  bury  you." 

And  Just  a  few  weeits  ago  In  Paris.  Khru- 
shchev heaped  Insults  upon  our  President 
and  the  Amerlv,an  i>eople  as  he  dashed  the 
hopes  of  peace-loving  people  before  the 
summit   conference  even    commenced. 

I  don't  believe  anyone  in  his  right  mind 
can  say  that  Communist  Intentions  have 
changed — nor   have   Communist    techniques. 

There  Is  a  Communist  conspiracy  And  It 
Is  well  protected  by  our  own  law 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  very  liberties,  which 
the  men  we  honor  on  this  Memorial  Day  died 
to  preserve,  have  been  twisted  and  perverted 
to  protect  and  shelter  subversives  and  Com- 
munists who  would  destroy  that  liberty  I 
speak  of  the  new  Interpretation  of  the  com- 
monly used  phrase  "civil   liberties." 

Traditionally  our  Interpretation  of  an  In- 
dividual's rights  was  to  consider  them  sacred 
except  when  they  were  In  conflict  with  the 
rights  of  the  Nation  or  the  rights  of  other 
people.     Under    this    concept    of    Individual 
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liberty  we  are  prohibited  from  dumping 
garbage  on  our  neighbor's  front  lawn  be- 
cause such  an  act  would  endanger  the  health 
of  others.  The  same  concept  prohibits  us 
from  driving  too  fast  because  in  so  doing  we 
place  others  In  Jeopardy.  But  the  new  con- 
cept of  Individual  rights  and  civil  liberties 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  supreme  even 
above  the  rights  and  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Nation.  Even  our  courts  have  held  that  the 
Individual  has  the  right  to  engage  in  sub- 
version against  his  government.  Look  at 
some  of  our  recent  court  decisions. 

Our  Supreme  Court  has  denied  the  right 
of  States  to  enforce  their  own  sedition  laws. 
It  has  turned  Communists  loose  who  have 
taught  the  forcible  overthrow   of  our  Gov- 
ernment with  evU  Intent. 

The  Court  has  held  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment could  not  discharge  a  Government 
employee  who  had  given  secret  military 
plans  to  the  editor  of  a  Conununist  magazine. 
OiiT  courts  now  e^y  that  a  State  attorney 
general  does  not  have  tbe  right  to  ask  a 
lecturer  In  a  State  university  if  he  believed 
In  communism. 

It  has  said  that  the  US.  Attorney  General 
did  not  have  the  right  to  ask  an  alien  if 
he  had  recently  attended  Communist  meet- 
ings. 

The  Cjurt  has  ruled  that  Communists 
seeking  the  right  to  practice  law  need  not 
answer  questions  about  Communist  affilia- 
tion. 

It  has  questioned  the  right  of  Congress 
to  investigate  communism  and  suggested 
that  it  is  broad  scale  Intrusion  into  the  lives 
and  afTalrs  of  private  citizens. 

And  to  cap  the  climax  the  Court  has  ruled 
that  the  State  Department  must  give  a 
passport  to  Communists  Including  one  who 
was  involved  In  the  spy  ring  of  Julius  Rosen- 
berg and  was  going  to  India  to  live  with  a 
Communist  who  had  renounced  his  Ameri- 
can  citizenship. 

With  the  greater  strength  that  comes  from 
this  weakening  of  our  laws,  the  Communists 
and  their  fellow  travelers  are  hard  at  work 
at  this  very  moment  to  achieve  their  objec- 
tives. 

First  of  these  objectives  is  the  elimination 
of  Federal  and  State  security  programs. 
Everyone  admits  that  Government  employ- 
ment Is  not  a  right  but  a  privilege.  Yet  the 
effect  of  many  of  the  aforementioned  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  Is  to  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  from  withdraw- 
ing this  privilege  from  those  who  associate 
with  Commulnsts  and  who  are  security  risks. 
We  are  even  required  to  give  the  dignity  and 
protection  of  a  U.S.  passport  to  a  Communist 
who  leaves  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
harming  the  country  which  Issues  the  pass- 
port. 

.Many  well  meaning  groups  In  this  country 
•whose  loyalty  Is  not  In  question,  have  swal- 
lowed the  Communist  propaganda  campaign 
that  security  programs  both  Federal  and 
State,  smack  of  fascism  and  nazlsm.  This 
genuine  fear  of  a  police  state  has  been  seized 
upon  by  Communist  conspirators.  Well 
meaning  persons  have,  wltbout  knowing  it. 
been  fighting  the  Communist  battle  for  them. 
Another  Communist  objective  Is  the  recog- 
nition of  Red  China.  The  Communist  espio- 
nage apparatus  needs  the  diplomatic  immu- 
nity of  Its  embassies  and  consulates  to  set  up 
spy  centers.  It  needs  the  unbroken  seal  of 
the  diplomatic  pouch  to  transmit  orders  to 
Its  spies  and  couriers  and  to  receive  back 
their  reports  and  microfilm  documents. 

Many  well  meaning  Individuals  have  swal- 
lowed the  Communist  line,  hook,  line  and 
sinker  and  have  said  In  effect.  "The  Chinese 
Communist  nation  exists,  why  must  we  refuse 
to  admit  It?  Wouldn't  It  he  better  to  meet 
them  face  to  face  and  gain  access  to  their 
country?  As  long  a«  they  pslst  we  cannot 
continue  to  refuse  to  recopi.ize  their  exist- 
ence." To  these  people  I  say.  the  greatest 
mistake  this  Nation  ever  made  was  the  rec- 


ognition of  the  Soviet  Union.  Four  Amer- 
ican Presidents  refused  to  recognize  the 
Communist  goverrunent  of  Russia  and  It 
remained  weak  and  ineffective  so  long  as  it 
was  unrecognized.  Communism  began  to 
spread  tJirough  the  world  as  soon  as  the 
United  States  extended  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion in  1933,  because.  In  violation  of  all  In- 
ternational morality  and  even  of  the  execu- 
tive agreement  by  which  recognition  was  ex- 
tended. Soviet  Russia  used  her  embassies 
and  consulates  as  centers  of  espionage,  sub- 
version, and  propaganda.  In  spite  of  this 
some  Americans  say  that  we  were  morally 
wrong  in  sending  a  U-2  plane  60.000  feet  over 
Russia  Into  air  which,  to  my  knowledge,  no 
International  lawyer  has  said  belongs  to 
Russia.  And  we  do  it  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  facts  which  are  necessary  to 
prevent  the  world  from  being  plunged  into 
another  war. 

Another  objective  Is  to  halt  nuclear  tests, 
and  well  meaning  and  sincere  individuals  In 
this  country  support  the  same  objective.  In 
so  doing  they  do  not  feel  that  they  are  sup- 
porting Russia  but  raerely  supporting  what 
is  good  for  mankind. 

Obviously  nuclear  tests  should  be  halted; 
but  can  they  be  halted  without  some  assur- 
ance that  the  Rtisslans  will  actually  live  up 
to  agreements?  Look  at  the  record  of  Rus- 
sian violation  of  their  solemn  commitments. 
During  the  last  25  years  the  United  States 
has  had  3.400  meetings  with  the  Commu- 
nists. All  this  talk  led  to  52  major  agree- 
ments and  Soviet  Russia  has  broken  50  of 
them. 

The  Oonununlsts  have  followed  Lenin's 
dictum  about  treaties  and  agreements; 
"Promises  are  like  piecrusts — made  to  be 
broken." 

In  the  3  years  prior  to  1958  the  United 
States  met  73  times  at  Geneva  with  the  Chi- 
nese Reds  to  negotiate  a  release  of  450  Amer- 
ican prisoners.  How  many  American  service- 
men have  been  accounted  for  or  released? 
In  light  of  such  a  record,  how  can  Einyone 
plead  for  limiting  our  mUltary  potential  by 
refusing  to  develop  weafKins  through  nuclear 
testing  when  we  have  no  assurance  that  Rus- 
sia will  do  the  same?  Suspending  of  nuclear 
tests  unilaterally  without  guarantees  that 
Russia  wUl  adhere  to  her  agreement  Is  ex- 
actly what  Russia  wants. 

Some  counter  this  wgument  and  say, 
"Well,  we  are  the  peace-loving  ootmtry.  we 
should  prove  to  the  world  that  we  are  sin- 
cere by  takLing  th«  first  step  to  relieve  ten- 
sions." 

I  am  truly  concerned  about  the  attitude 
In  some  circles  that  the  United  States  must 
take  a  succession  of  first  steps.  If  we  do  and 
it  is  a  step  backward  and  Russia  doesn't  take 
a  similar  step,  then  we  have  a  new  and  com- 
promised position  which  Isnt  as  good  as  the 
poeltlon  we  occupied  before.  Then  there  will 
be  a  new  status  quo  and  after  a  time  you 
can  expect  these  same  people  to  urge  a  new 
and  bold  first  step  from  the  new  position. 
Cant  they  see  that  such  a  policy  means 
nothing  In  the  wcffld  but  a  gradual  retreat 
toward  slavery? 

Understand  that  I  do  not  say  for  1  minute 
that  anyone  who  advocates  unilateral  sus- 
pension of  nuclear  testing  Is  knowingly 
serving  the  Communist  catise.  But  whether 
he  knows  It  or  not.  and  I  am  sure  he  does 
not  m  most  cases,  he  is  truly  giving  the 
Conununists  what  they  want. 

Another  Communist  objective  which  Is  in- 
advertantly served  by  many  Innocent  Amer- 
icans Is  that  of  pxropaganda.  Communists 
are  spending  $3  bllUon  a  year  on  prc^aga4|da 
which  is  reaching  every  city  and  hamlet'ln 
our  Nation.  In  one  day  the  Communist 
propaganda  coming  throtigh  New  York  City 
alone  fills  three  large  warehouses  and  not 
a  single  piece  is  labeled  "Communist  propa- 
ganda" as  required  by  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act. 

In  viewing  my  daily  congressional  mall  tt 
is  amazing  to  me  to  see  the  same  words  crop 


up  In  the  letters  from  sincere  and  unsus- 
pecting constituents  that  one  sees  in  tills 
type  of  Communist  propaganda.  Reference 
to  the  FBI  as  "a  Nazi-like  gestapo,"  to  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
members  as  Fascists  and  witch  hunters  are 
repeated  each  day  by  people  who  haven't 
the  slightest  idea  how  those  phrases  were 
planted  in  their  minds.  If  they  were  to 
know,  they  would  realize  that  this  is  the 
product  of  the  Soviet  propaganda  machine 
operating  on  $3  billion  per  year. 

Another  objective  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy is  to  hvuniliate  the  United  States. 

It  is  well  known  that  Communists  mas- 
terminded the  Insulting  demonstration 
against  Vice  President  NrxoN  which  Included 
spitting  on  him  and  the  throwing  of  rocks 
and   garbage. 

Some  may  doubt,  but  I  tjo  not,  that  the 
deeds  of  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba  are  master- 
minded by  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy. 

Recently  In  our  city  of  San  Francisco, 
known  Communist  agitators  were  seen  In 
the  crowd  whipping  young  college  students 
Into  a  frenzy  to  demonstrate  against  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
It  strikes  me  as  something  more  than  coin- 
cidence that  these  demonstrations  were  or- 
ganized on  the  weekend  which  preceded  the 
ill-fated  summit  conference  and  were  promi- 
nently played  up  In  the  Russian  press  as  a 
demonstration  by  the  American  people 
against  their  Government  and  one  of  Its  con- 
gressional committees.  I  doubt  seriously 
that  these  young  students  demonstrating  be- 
fore the  San  Francisco  city  hall,  some  of 
them  not  ready  to  shave  and  some  who  re- 
fuse to  as  all  good  beatniks  should,  none  of 
them  dry  behind  the  ears,  actually  knew 
that  they  were  being  used  as  tools  of  trained 
Communist  organizers. 

In  the  crowd  of  students  and  beatniks  at 
San  Francisco,  were  known  Communist  agi- 
tators who  were  passing  out  literature  that 
had  been  mailed  directly  from  the  Congrees 
of  the  United  States. 

Though  It  may  be  undignified  I  can  only 
say  that  had  one  of  the  students  been  my 
child  there  would  have  been  a  very  urgent 
date  between  me  and  that  child  In  the  wood- 
shed. 

Another  objective  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy Is  to  stimulate  a  peace  offensive.  Let 
me  quote  once  again  the  words  of  Dmitri 
Manullskl.  "the  bourgeoisie  will  have  to  be 
put  to  sleep.  So  we  shall  begin  by  launch- 
ing the  most  spectacular  peace  movement 
on  record." 

Remember  the  Palo  Alto  Peace  Club,  now 
officially  listed  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  as  subversive?  And  there 
are  many  other  organizations  which  fall  for 
the  Communist  peace  offensive  and  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  be  consid- 
ered as  disloyal  or  subversive.  But  disloyal 
or  loyal  they  are  still  Influenced  and  taken 
In  by  the  Communist  peace  offensive.  These 
people  urge  us  to  take  bold  first  steps  on  the 
presumption  that  Khrushchev  and  other 
Kremlin  leaders  will  negotiate  In  good  faith 
and  vlFlll  keep  their  agreement.  This  belief 
Is  held  In  spite  of  the  long  record  of  Soviet 
violations  of  their  solemn  promises. 

My  words  are  not  those  of  a  warmonger. 
I  sincerely  do  believe  In  peace  and  sincerely 
believe  we  should  do  everything  reasonable 
to  achieve  It.  But  I  repeat  that  a  succes- 
sion of  unilateral  first  steps  can  mean  noth- 
ing but  a  gradual  retreat  toward  slavery.  It 
is  time  the  American  people  were  alerted  to 
what  a  Communist  peace  offensive  really 
means  and  stopped  serving  It  In  theli-  wish- 
ful thinking. 

Another  of  the  major  Communist  objec- 
tives is  to  nullify  all  antl-Communlst  legis- 
lation. On  January  16,  1958,  FBI  Director 
J  Edgar  Hoover,  testified  that  49  of  the  top 
108  Communists  convlct^^d  ty  Federal  Jtu-lee 
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ur.der  the  Smith  Act  have  been  set  free  by 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  The  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  has  been  nul- 
lified by  decisions  of  our  own  courts,  and  so 
have  the  antlsedltlon  laws  of  44  States, 
This  Is  not  preservation  of  civil  liberties,  this 
Is  giving  It  away. 

And  the  last  Communist  objective  which  I 
■will  discuss  Is  muzzling  the  FBI  and  con- 
gressional investigations.  For  years  the  Con- 
munlst  Party  has  poured  out  Its  most  hys- 
terical language  against  what  the  Reds  call 
the  gestapo-Uke  FBI. 

During  the  month  of  May  1959.  high  school 
seniors  applying  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  took  an  examination  In 
which  they  were  required  to  write  a  500-word 
essay  on  1  of  12  topics.  The  seventh  topic 
of  the  12  contained  the  following  language: 
"What  are  the  dangers  to  a  democracy  of  a 
national  policelike  organization,  like  the 
FBI,  which  operates  secretly  and  is  unre- 
sponsive to  public  criticism?"  This  state- 
ment Is  absolutely  untrue.  In  the  first  place 
the  FBI  .^  not  a  national  police  organization. 
but  'A-  rks  with  State  and  local  police  au- 
thorities. Secondly.  It  Is  responsive  to  public 
opinion  because  the  Director  of  the  FBI  re- 
ports to  the  Attorney  General  who  In  turn 
reports  to  the  F>resldent  and  who  In  turn  Is 
responsible  to  the  people.  It  gets  Its  funds 
from  a  Congress  which  certainly  is  respon- 
sive to  public  opinion. 

The  university  has  since  disavowed  the 
question  and  apologized  to  the  FBI. 

I  shall  not  make  the  assertion  that  this 
question  was  deliberate  service  to  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  But  whether  It  was  de—s 
liberate  or  not,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
one  of  our  great  universities  Imprinted  the 
fact  upon  young  minds  that  the  FBI  was  a 
sinister  organization.  This  Is  the  pommunlst 
line  and  whether  It  was  Intentionally  planted 
or  not  Is  Immaterial.  The  fact  still  remains 
that   the   Communist    cause    was   served. 

It  Is  well  known  that  card-carrying.  Identi- 
fied Communists  are  registered  as  lobbyists 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Is  it 
Wrong  for  a  congressional  committee  to  ex- 
pose this  fact  to  the  public  and  tell  them 
about  it? 

Let  me  quote  from  a  speech  made  in  the 
House  of   Representatives   on  May   5   by   my  ^ 
colleague  from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Gordon 
ScHERER.  a  member  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities   Committee.     He  says: 

"To  accomplish  Its  objective  of  destroying 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
thla  Communist-controlled  group  (the 
Kmergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee)  has 
sent  Its  cohorts  Into  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  in  advance  of  committee  hear- 
ings. Its  paid  agents  have  done  everything 
possible  In  advance  of.  and  even  during, 
such  hearings  to  stir  up  animosity,  contempt. 
and  hatred  for  the  committee.  Its  agents 
have  circulated  petitions;  appeared  on  radio 
programs;  arranged  meetings,  rallies,  and 
picket  lines:  Issued  press  releases;  r.nd  placed 
ads  In  newspapers." 


Mind  you  this  speech  was  made  on  May  5. 
which  Is  exactly  1  week  before  the  recent 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  In  the  city  hall  at  San  Francisco. 
Wouldn't  you  say  from  hearing  that  quota- 
tion that  my  colleague  from  Ohio  was  a 
prophet?  Certainly  there  were  petitions, 
there  were  radio  programs,  meetings  ar- 
ranged, there  were  rallies  and  picket  lines, 
there  were  ads  In  newspapers. 

Unfortunately  these  ads  and  these  peti- 
tions told  outright  lies.  What  Is  more  un- 
fortunate Is  that  those  lies  came  from  a 
speech  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
speech  said,  "that  the  committee  had  sub- 
penaed  110  public  schoolteachers  in  early 
June  1959.  Most  of  the  subpenas  were 
served  on  the  teachers  at  school  at  9  in  the 
morning  on  June  5." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  Is  not  th 
truth.  Upon  checking  the  files  of  the  conc- 
mlttee  It  Is  found  that  of  101  subpenas 
served,  97  teachers  were  actually  served  In 
their  homes.  Only  four  were  served  at  their 
schools,  and  it  Is  my  understanding  from 
unofl3clal  resources  that  these  four  were  not 
served  In  their  classrooms. 

Recall  for  a  moment  the  recent  San  Fran- 
cisco hearings  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  What  fact  enters  your  mind 
first?  The  rioting.  Who  stirred  up  the  riot- 
ing?    Known  Communists 

What  would  have  happened  without  the 
demonstrations?  The  hearing  would  have 
been  orderly  and  brief  newspaper  reports 
would  have  been  written  instead  of  glaring 
headlines. 

If  reputations  were  damaged,  the  rioting 
and  the  resulting  headlines  did  It.  And 
who  Incited  the  riots?  Known  Communists. 
It  necessarily  follows  that  the  object  of  the 
demonstrations,  whether  participants  knew 
It  or  not.  was  not  to  preserve  civil  liberties, 
but  to  discredit  the  committee. 

Forget  for  a  moment  the  Communists  who 
participated  and  the  gory  details  of  the 
San  Francisco  Incident.  Ask  this  question: 
What  Is  the  Justification  for  this  committee? 

Here  it  Is  In  simple  terms:  The  security 
of  the  United  States  is  the  business  of  Con- 
gress. Most  Congressmen  feel  that  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  Is  a  threat  to  our  security. 
Therefore.  Congress  should  have  a  committee 
to  Investigate  communism  to  alert  the  public 
to  its  danger  and  to  revise  our  laws  to  cof>e 
with  that  danger. 

This  objective  and  this  tactic  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  discrediting  the  committee 
which  seeks  to  expose  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy is  to  me  the  most  serious  threat  to 
our  efforts   to  resist  Internal   subversion. 

It  was  Pope  Plus  XI  In  1937  who  said,  In 
response  to  a  searching  question  about  com- 
munism. "How  Is  it  possible  that  such  a 
system  long  since  rejected  scientifically  and 
now  proved  erroneoxis  by  experience,  how  la 
It.  we  ask.  that  such  a  system  could  spread 
so  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the  world?"  He 
answered  his  own  question  In  these  words: 
"The    explanation    lies   In    the   fact   that   too 


few  have  been  able  to  grasp  the  nature  of 
communism." 

When  our  enemy  was  Nazi  Germany  our 
Government  and  military  leaders  studied 
every  detail  of  the  enemy  and  his  strategies. 
One  of  our  great  generals  was  George  S. 
Patton.  Early  in  World  War  n  when  the 
Germans  were  advancing.  General  Patton 
was  asked  one  day  If  be  wasn't  discouraged. 
His  answer  was  precise:  "I  have  studied  the 
German  for  40  years.  I  have  read  the  mem- 
oirs of  his  great  men.  I  have  studied  every 
detail  of  all  his  military  campaigns  I  have 
attended  some  of  his  staff  courses.  I  know 
exactly  how  he  will  react  under  any  given 
set  of  circumstances  He  does  not  know 
what  I  will  do.  Por  this  reason  when  the 
time  comes  I  shall  beat  the  hell  out  of  him." 

And  this  be  did. 

We  can  no  more  save  our  Republic  from 
communism  merely  by  saying  we  are  against 
communism  than  we  can  cure  a  cancer  by 
saying  we  are  against  cancer.  To  conquer 
the  cancer  we  must  kill  it  or  It  must  kill 
us 

But  to  cure  cancer,  to  cure  any  disease,  or 
to  defeat  communism  we  must  know  how 
serious  It  Is.  Knowing  how  serious  it  Is,  we 
will  not  fall  prey  to  the  overgeneralizatlon 
that  civil  liberties  must  not  be  restricted 
even  when  they  are  against  the  interest  of 
the  entire  Nation.  We  will  continue  the 
Un-American  Activities  and  other  congres- 
sional committees  and  give  them  freedom  to 
investigate  Communists  and  pro-Commu- 
nists. We  will  keep  present  anti-Com- 
munists laws  and  we  will  strengthen  them. 
We  win  strengthen  security  provisions  and 
the  laws  which  keep  Conununists  out  of  our 
government.  We  will  restore  to  the  executive 
branch  the  right  to  question  aliens  awaiting 
deportation  and  give  It  the  right  to  deny 
passports  for  those  who  refuse  to  sign  non- 
Conununlst  affidavits.  We  will  say  to  oiu-- 
selves  that  no  man,  regardless  of  his  oc- 
cupation. Is  Immune  from  Investigation 
when  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  his  actions  are  aiding  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 

If  we  do  these  things  we  will  act  positively 
against  communism  and  repudiate  our  past 
policy   of   reacting   too   late   with   too   little. 

With  such  an  attitude,  and  only  with  such 
an  attitude,  can  we  lick  the  Communist 
conspiracy  and  keep  faith  with  those  we 
honor  today — the  men  who  have  given  their 
lives  In  order  that  we  might  live  as  free  men 
and  women. 

I  recall  the  story  of  the  lost  child  on  a 
Kansas  prairie  on  one  of  the  coldest  nights 
the  prairie  had  known  in  years.  After  hours 
of  searching  the  neighbors  of  the  frightened 
family  decided  they  would  all  Join  hands  and 
walk  across  the  prairie  in  an  effort  to  find 
the  little  boy.  In  so  doing  they  covered  every 
square  inch  of  the  prairie.  After  a  shbrt 
time  they  found  the  boy  but  unfortunately 
he  had  succumbed  to  the  cold  and  was  dead. 
The  bereaved  father  gathered  the  boy  Into 
his  arms  and  through  his  sobs  and  tears  said, 
"God.    why    didn't   we   Join    hands    sooner?" 


SENATE 

The  8th  day  of  August  being  the  day 
prescribed  by  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 112  86th  Congress.  2d  session,  for 
the  reconvening  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
86th  Con2ves:<.  the  .Senate  assembled  in 
Its  Chamber  a.:  the  Capitol. 

Ri<  H.\RD  M  Ni.xoN,  of  California,  Vice 
President  of  tiie  United  States,  called 
the  Senate  to  order  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian. 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D  ,  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  maker  of  all  things, 
judge  of  all  men,  hallowed  be  Thy  name. 

In  these  epic  days  we  would  be  the 
servants  of  Thy  will. 

With  the  gaze  of  the  Nation  and  of 
the  world  fixed  upon  this  Chamber  of 
governance,  first  of  all  we  would  write 
at  the  top  of  the  record,  "In  the  begin- 
ning God." 

We  would  solemnly  reaffirm  the  rev- 
erent declaration  of  those  who  long  ago 


with  radiant  hope  stepped  upon  the 
shores  of  this  new  land,  "In  the  name 
of  God.  Amen." 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  things  that 
unite  us — the  passion  for  freedom,  the 
hatred  of  tyranny  whose  aim  is  to  erase 
Thine  image  on  each  individual  soul,  the 
steadfast  belief  that  in  Thy  providence 
a  purged  America  has  come  to  the  king- 
dom for  such  a  time  as  this,  for  the 
vision  splendid  of  a  redeemed  earth 
when  gnawing  hunger  and  blighting  su- 
perstition and  needless  pain  and  mi.sery 
will  be  but  haunting  memories  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  things  that  ur.it c  u.s 
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We  thank  Thee  for  the  things  that 
divide  us — for  the  unfettered  clash  of 
mind  on  mind,  for  the  righi,  even  to  be 
wrong,  for  the  summons  to  mobilize  our 
own  convictions  to  meet  in  intellectual 
and  moral  combat  ideas  that  war 
against  our  own,  none  daring  to  molest 
or  make  us  afraid  We  are  grateful  for 
the  things  that  divide  us,  for  they  are 
the:  hallmarks  of  men  who  are  not 
cowed  into  coerced  conformity. 

For  the  triumph  of  the  global  crusade 
now  raging,  whose  victory  will  mean  that 
men  everywhere  will  live  in  freedom,  we 
set  up  our  banners;  and  in  this,  Thy 
glorious  day.  we  lift  our  living  Nation 
a  single  sword  to  Thee. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Christ 
whose  truth  is  marching  on     Amen. 


MESSAGES    t-RoM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURN.^L 

On  reque.st  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Sat- 
urday, July  2,  1960    wa.s  dispensed  with. 


SENATOR  PROM  NOinU   DAKOTA 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  informed  that  a  Democratic 
Senator-elect  is  in  the  Chamber,  and 
that  the  certificate  of  his  election  is  at 
the  desk.  Is  it  in  order  at  this  time  that 
he  appear  and  take  the  oath? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
understands  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young  1  has  the  cer- 
tificate of  election.  If  he  will  send  it  to 
the  desk 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  and  present 
the  certificate  of  election  of  Qitentin 
BuRDicK.  to  succeed  the  late  Senator 
Langer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  certifi- 
cate will  be  read. 

The  certificate  of  election  was  read 
and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file,  as 
follows : 

To    the    PREsnjENT   or   thb   Senatk    of   the 
UNrrED  States: 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  28th  day  of 
June.  1960.  Quentin  BtntDicK  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  unexpired  term  ending 
January  2.  1965.  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  William  Langer. 
'  Witness:  His  Excellencey  our  Governor, 
5ohn  E.  Davis,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  this  21st  day  of  July 
1960. 

By  the  Governor: 

John  E.  Davis, 

Governor. 

Attest: 

Ben  Mjsxbl, 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sen- 
ator-elect w-ill  present  himself  at  the 
desk,  the  oath  of  office  will  be  admin- 
istered to  him 

Mr.  BURDICK.  escorted  by  Mr. 
YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  advanced  to 
the  Vice  President's  desk,  and  the  oath 
of  office  prescribed  by  law  was  admin- 
istered to  him  by  the  Vice  President,  and 
was  subscribed  by  the  new  Senator. 

[Applause,  Sei^ators  rising.] 


REPORT  ON  LEND-LEASE  OPERA- 
TIONS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  on  August  1,  1960,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

The  White  House,  July  29.  1960. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  herewith  the  Forty-first 
Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Op- 
erations for  the  calendar  year  1959. 

During  the  year  under  review,  collec- 
tions and  credits  on  lend-lease  accounts 
amoimted  to  $32.581.446  31.  In  addi- 
tion, 804,000  fine  troy  ounces  of  lend- 
lease  silver  were  returned  to  the  United 
States.  (This  figure  does  not  include 
shipments  reported  to  contain  4,587.687 
fine  troy  ounces  which  had  not  been 
assayed  by  the  close  of  1959.) 

During  the  final  part  of  the  year,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  ac- 
cepted the  United  States  proposal  to  re- 
sume negotiations  on  a  settlement  for 
some  of  the  lend-lease  aid  received  from 
the  United  States  prior  to  V-J  I>ay. 
Discussions  began  on  January-  11,  1960, 
and  were  discontinued  on  January  27, 
1960,  because  agreement  could  not  be 
reached  on  a  common  ground  for  con- 
tinuing. 

More  details  on  these  and  other  lend- 
lease  items  are  contained  in  the  report. 
DwiGHT  D    Eisenhower. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOT'PF 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  2178.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  make  certain  changes  In 
the  road  at  Whites  Branch,  Grapevine  Reser- 
voir, Tex.; 

H.R.  2467.  An  act  to  authorize  the  reim- 
bursement of  owners  and  tenants  of  land 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  for 
their  moving  expenses; 

H.R.  10841.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  place  bamboo  plpestems  on  the 
free  list; 

H.R.  12595.  An  act  to  clarify  the  law  with 
respect  to  transportation  of  airmail,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  12659.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  Import  duty  on  heptanolc 
acid; 

H.R.  12699.  An  act  to  cancel  a  deed  of  trust 
to  the  United  States  from  the  predecessor  in 
name  of  Gallaudet  College  and  any  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  related  to  the  same  transac- 
tion, to  quiet  the  college's  title  to  property 
belonging  to  it,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12747.  An  act  to  Increase  the  salaries 
of  assistant  U.S.  attorneys  and  certain  other 
attorneys  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General. 


HOUSE  BILLS  liEFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.R  2178.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  make  certain  changes  in 
the  road  at  Whites  Branch,  Grapevine  Reser- 
voir, Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  2467.  An  act  to  authorize  the  reim- 
bursement of  owners  and  tenants  of  land 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  for 
their  moving  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R  10841.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  place  bamboo  pipe  stems  on  the 
free  list:  and 

H  R.  12659  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  Import  duty  on  heptanolc 
acid;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H  R.  12595.  An  act  to  clarify  the  law  with 
respect  to  trans{x>rtation  of  airmail,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  12699.  An  act  to  cancel  a  deed  of 
trust  to  the  United  States  from  the  predeces- 
sor In  name  of  Gallaudet  College  and  any 
evidences  of  Indebtedness  related  to  the  same 
transaction,  to  quiet  the  colleges  title  to 
property  belonging  to  it,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

KM.  12747.  An  act  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  assistant  United  States  attorneys  and  cer- 
tain other  attorneys  appointed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


LIMITATIO.N   OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


|No.   280] 

Aiken 

Gore 

Monroney 

Allott 

Green 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hart 

Morton 

Bible 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bridges 

Hayden 

Murray 

Burdlck 

Hlckenlooper 

Muekle 

Bush 

HoUand 

O'Mahoney 

Butler 

Hruska 

Pas  tore 

Byrd.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  w.  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Robertson 

Carroll 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Case.  N.J. 

Johnston.  S.C. 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

Keating 

Scott 

Church 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Smith 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Symington 

Ekxld 

Long.  Hawaii 

Talmadge 

Dworshak 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Lusk 

Wiley 

EUender 

McCarthy 

Williams.  Del. 

Engle 

McClellan 

Williams,  N  J. 

Ervln 

McOee 

Yar  borough 

Feng 

McNamara 

Young,  N  Dale 

Frear 

Magnuson 

Young,  Ohio 

Goldwater 

Mansfield 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson 1 .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [  Mr. 
BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
IlUnois  IMr.  Douglas!,  the  Seriator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  Pulbright).  the  Senator 
from  Ala.ska  I  Mr.  Gruening  ] ,  the  Sena- 
tor f;  m  N'orth  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan!, 
the  Stuacor  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fauver  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The    Serator     from     Alabama     [Mr. 
Hill]  is  ab^^ent  because  of  a  death  in  the  ' 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
kings  1   i.s  absent  becaase  of  illness. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BeallI.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  fMr.  CapehartI, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDT  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[  Mr.  Prouty  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Saltonstall]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Martin! 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  offi- 
cial business 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

lEGISI.-XTIVE  PROPOSALS— MES- 

SAGE   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    (8. 
D<  C     NO.    115  > 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent:. I  understand  that  the  President 
has  communicated  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  ask  that  it  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  that  the  clerk  be  instructed 
to  read  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEINT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read  and  referred  to  the  standing 
committees  having  jurisdiction  over 
matters  therein,  and  ordered  to  be 
pnnted; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  welcome  the  return  of  the  Congress. 
There  is  much  important  legislative  work 
still  pending  that  cannot  await  the  se- 
lection and  assembly  of  a  new  Congress 
and  a  new  administration.  The  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  must  act 
together  on  these  pressing  needs  these 
next  few  weeks.  I  shall  do  my  part.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Congress  will  be  simi- 
larly disposed. 

First,  the  world  situation,  with  its 
great  significance  to  us. 

Fundamentally,  it  is  as  it  was.  The 
free  world  still  faces  a  Communi.st  im- 
perialism fixed  upon  conquest  of  all  the 
world. 

Vigilance,  therefore,  must  still  be  our 
watchword.  Continuing  strength — mili- 
tary, economic,  spiritual — must  remain 
our  reliance.  Our  basic  objective — to  se- 
cure a  permanent  peace — is  yet  to  be 
won.  Our  programs  have  long  been 
keyed  to  this  situation.  They  must 
continue. 

During  the  congressional  recess  events 
have  dramatized  tensions  that  still 
plague  the  world. 


We  have  seen  an  intensification  of 
Communist  truculence. 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  dictator  has  talked 
loosely  and  irresponsibly  about  a  possible 
missile  attack  on  the  United  States. 

An  American  aircraft  has  been  at- 
tacked over  international  waters.  Our 
resolution  requesting  an  investigation  of 
this  matter  has  been  vetoed  by  the  So- 
viets in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  Surviving  crew  members  are 
still  being  held  prisoner. 

The  Soviet  delegation  haa  walked  out 
of  the  Geneva  disarmament  negotiations. 

The  Communists  continue  to  exploit 
situations  of  unrest,  flagrantly  striving 
to  turn  to  their  ends  the  struggles  and 
hopes  of  peoples  for  a  better  world. 
These  Communist  efforts  have  recently 
reached  new  extremes  in  central  Africa. 

All  of  us  know  about  Cuba. 

As  a  result  of  continuous  appraisal  of 
changing  Communist  tactics  and  atti- 
tudes, I  have  ordered  the  military  serv- 
ices to  take  certain  practical  measures 
affecting  the  readiness  and  posture  of 
our  military  commands.  These  include 
the  deployment  of  additional  aircraft 
carriers  to  the  6th  and  7th  Fleets. 
A  number  of  B-47  medium  bombers  and 
their  accompanying  tankers,  which  had 
been  scheduled  to  be  phased  out  of  our 
forces,  will  be  retained  in  service  for  the 
time  being;  and  the  tempo  of  operation 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  will  be  in- 
creased and  its  deployment  further  dis- 
persed. The  readiness  of  our  ground 
forces  will  be  further  improved  by  ex- 
panding the  number  and  scope  of  stra- 
tegic field  and  airborne  exercises. 

I  have  also  directed  expansion  of  cer- 
tain long-range  programs.  The  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  capability  to  conduct 
a  continuous  airborne  alert  will  be  fur- 
ther strengthened.  More  funds  will  be 
applied  to  the  modernization  of  the 
Army  combat  equipment  and  to  military 
airlift.  Additional  effort  will  be  devoted 
to  the  development  of  the  B-70  and  the 
reconnaissance  satellite  Samos. 

During  the  congressional  recess  we 
have  made  extraordinary  progress  in 
testing  one  of  America's  most  important 
weapons  systems — the  Polaris  ballistic 
missile  submarine.  It  Is  with  great  sat- 
isfaction that  I  report  to  the  Congress 
that  the  first  test  firings  of  the  Polaris 
missile  from  the  submerged  nuclear  sub- 
marine George  Washington  had  rifle 
shot  accuracy  at  great  ranges.  Never  in 
my  long  military  career  has  a  weapon 
system  of  such  complexity  been  brought 
from  its  original  conception  to  the  op- 
erational stage  with  such  sureness  and 
si>eed — an  achievement  that  in  its  en- 
tirety has  taken  less  than  5  years. 

The  time  is  now  right  to  increase  the 
scope  of  the  Polaris  program  and  five  In- 
stead of  three  more  submarines  have 
been  started  this  flscal  year.  Further- 
more, I  have  directed  the  development  of 
a  much  longer  range  version  of  the  Po- 
laris missile,  which  will  give  America  a 
weapon  of  even  greater  versatility,  power 
and  invulnerability. 

The  Defense  Department  will  carry  out 
these  defense  measures  with  its  available 
resources  insofar  as  possible.  Measures 
pertaining  to  weapons  systems  programs 
will  be  carried  out  by  utilizing  ar>propri- 
ations  already  made  in  this  session.    To- 


tal resources  are  adequate,  although  a 
modest  increase  in  military  personnel 
and  in  operation  and  maintenance  funds 
may  prove  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  readiness  measures.  If  such  an  in- 
crease should  be  required,  I  shall  prompt- 
ly request  the  necessary  funds. 

Incidentally,  provision  will  have  to  be 
made  after  the  first  of  the  year  to  fund 
the  civilian  pay  increases  imposed  by 
Congress  a  few  weeks  ago.  These  will 
add  permanently  to  our  defense  costs 
some  $200  million  a  year. 

Once  again  I  a-ssure  the  Congress  that 
this  Nation's  military  power  is  second 
to  none  and  will  be  kept  that  way.  Our 
long-range  strategic  bombers  and  air-to- 
ground  missiles,  our  intermediate  and 
long-range  ballistic  missiles,  our  Polaris 
submarines,  our  attack  carriers,  the 
tactical  air  units  overseas,  the  air  de- 
fense forces,  and  the  atomic  and  con- 
ventional flrep)owcr  of  our  ground  forces 
worldwide  are  indeed  a  retaliatory  and 
defensive  force  unmatched  anyvhere. 

So  much  for  administrative  actions 
which  I  have  recently  taken.  Congres- 
sional actions,  too,  are  required. 

Our  national  security  needs  encom- 
pass more  than  excellence  and  strength 
in  our  own  military  establishment. 
They  include  measures  to  build  free 
world  strength  everj-where.  These  re- 
quire, and  I  therefore  request,  appropri- 
ations of  the  full  amount  authorized  by 
the  Congress  for  the  mutual  security 
program.  At  this  point  in  the  legisla- 
tive process,  these  appropriations  have 
been  cut  by  well  over  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars. The  Nation's  security  and  our 
inescapable  interest  in  a  stable  world  re- 
quire that  these  amounts  be  restored. 

In  addition,  I  request  a  $100  million 
Increase  in  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation for  the  mutual  security  con- 
tingency fund.  This  increa.se  is  needed 
to  keep  America  poLsed  for  sudden 
developments  such  as  those  in  the 
Congo  where  a  U.S.  airlift  and  other 
efforts  were  needed  suddenly  and  criti- 
cally. Happily,  in  this  instance,  we  were 
able  to  respond  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
■We  must  maintain  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  rapid  backing  to  the  efforts 
of  the  United  Nation.s  in  this  troubled 
region. 

At  my  direction,  two  other  matters 
will  be  presented  to  Congress,  their  r>ur- 
pose  being  to  promote  free  world  stabil- 
ity by  stimulating  the  hopes,  morale  and 
efforts  of  our  friends  everywhere.  These 
programs  are : 

First,  an  authorization  in  the  magni- 
tude of  $600  million  to  help  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  accelerate  their 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure  of  their  nations  and 
improve  the  status  of  their  individual 
citizens.  This  program,  which  should 
include  further  assistance  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  devastated  Chile,  will  pro- 
mote the  dynamism  and  effectiveness  of 
all  our  efforts  in  this  hemisphere.  I 
urgently  request  enactment  of  this  au- 
thorization prior  to  the  Economic  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Republics,  which 
convenes  at  Bogota  on  September  5,  so 
that  discussions  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  detailed  plans  may  be  initiated 
there. 
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Second,  a  proix>sal  to  be  presented  in 
September  before  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  whereby  we  and 
other  fortunate  nations  can,  together, 
make  greater  use  of  our  combined  agri- 
cultural abundance  to  help  feed  the 
hungry  of  the  world.  The  United  Na- 
tions provides  a  multilateral  forum 
admirably  suited  to  initiate  considera- 
tion of  this  effort. 

I  consider  it  important  that  Congress 
approve  a  resolution  endorsing  such  a 
program  before  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  convenes. 

Turning  to  domestic  problems,  clearly 
we  face  a  legislative  logjam,  the  pos- 
sibility of  which  I  suggested,  by  sE>ecial 
message,  on  the  3d  of  May. 

Only  one  major  measure — civil 
rights — had  then  been  passed,  and  this 
had  two  major  deletions  which  I  hope 
will  now  be  restored  in  keeping  with  the 
bipartisan  support  evidenced  for  these 
items  last  month. 

Legislating  time  is  now  short,  and  so 
far  in  this  session  only  6  of  the  27  meas- 
ures I  cited  last  May  as  required  by  the 
Nation's  interests  have  been  enacted  into 
law.  Because  those  that  fail  of  enact- 
ment before  adjourrunent  will  go  beg- 
ging for  months  to  come,  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  attend  to  them  now.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  already  mentioned,  I  cite 
these : 

Federal  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  colleges,  universities,  and 
elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

Assistance  to  older  people  to  meet  seri- 
ous illnesses ; 

Expansion  of  coverage  of  the  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Act ; 

A  moderate  upward  adjustment  of  the 
minimum  wage; 

Constructive  measures  to  meet  exist- 
ing farm  problems ; 

A  sound  area  assistance/  program  di- 
rected specifically  to  the  areas  in  need; 

The  authorizing  of  40  new  judgeships 
to  expedite  the  rendering  of  justice; 

Proper  financing  to  avoid  delays  in  our 
interstate  highway  program; 

An  increase  in  the  aviation  fuel  tax 
to  facilitate  proE>er  financing  of  our  air- 
ways modernization  program; 

Removal  of  the  interest  rate  limitation 
on  long-term  Treasury  bonds; 

A  postal  rate  increase  to  avoid  saddling 
the  next  admini.'itration  and  taxpayers 
generally,  wholly  unjustifiably,  with  a 
postal  deficit  nearing  a  billion  dollars  a 
year; 

Liberalization  of  our  immigration 
laws; 

Continuation  of  the  long-established 
authority  for  the  President  to  reorganize 
the  executive  branch; 

And  a  grouping  of  measures  generally 
in  the  conservation  field. 

Also  still  needed  and  long  ago  recom- 
mended are  Senate  ratification  of  the 
important  Antarctic  Treaty,  amend- 
ments to  speed  our  space  exploration 
efforts,  and  a  restoration  of  the  tradi- 
tional relationship  between  the  active 
duty  and  the  retired  pay  of  our  military 
personnel. 

All  of  these  items  are  at  least  as  ur- 
gently needed  for  America  as  when  first 
recommended.  So  I  urge  that  we  stay 
on  the  job  until  it  is  done. 


Certainly  we  carmot  adjourn  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

I  have  a  special  comment  on  two  of 
these  matters. 

First,  agriculture.  I  reiterate  the 
theme  of  my  January  29  and  May  3 
messages  on  this  subject.  The  well-being 
of  our  farm  people  still  demands  that  we 
act  with  good  sense  on  their  pressing 
problems,  notably  wheat.  The  public 
will  have  every  right  to  register  its  seri- 
ous protest  should  the  Congress  adjourn 
without  responsible  action  in  this  area. 

The  recent  history  of  this  problem  has 
been  deadlocked.  The  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  accept  my  recommendations 
and  insisted  up>on  unrealistic  programs 
which,  of  course,  I  have  rejected. 

Last  January  I  made  one  further  at- 
tempt to  resolve  this  issue.  I  urged 
Congress  simply  to  work  its  will,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  end  result  fitted 
within  broad  guidelines  assuring  a  truly 
beneficial  result  for  the  farmer  and  the 
Nation.  My  own  preferred  program 
leading  to  greater  freedom  for  the  farm- 
er, is  widely  known.  I  repeat,  however, 
what  I  have  said  many  times — if  a  dif- 
ferent approach  is  desired,  and  kept 
within  the  guidelines.  I  will  unhesi- 
tatingly approve  it. 

Our  farmers  need  constructive  action 
and  for  years  have  been  entitled  to  it. 
They  know,  as  does  all  America,  that 
this  administration  has  been  unable  sub- 
stantially to  alter  the  existing  type  of 
wheat  program  because  of  lack  of  con- 
gressional cooE)eration.  It  has  been  a 
program  attuned  to  calamity — war,  de- 
pression, or  drought — but  which  in  these 
years  of  peace  and  great  productivity  has 
resulted  in  staggering  surpluses  which 
overhang  the  market,  depress  prices, 
and  threaten  the  farmer's  future. 

The  Congress  should  promptly  provide 
the  con.structive  remedies  for  agriculture 
so  long  and  so  urgently  needed. 

For  5  years  in  a  row  I  have  recom- 
mended area  assistance  legislation.  Re- 
grettably I  had  no  choice  but  to  veto 
the  legislation  the  Congress  did  pass 
this  session.  It  would  have  frittered  the 
taxpayers'  money  away  in  areas  where 
it  was  not  needed  and  on  programs  that 
would  not  have  benefited  those  truly  in 
need  of  help. 

A  new  area  assistance  bill,  with 
administration  backing,  was  introduced 
immediately  after  my  veto.  It  would 
channel  more  help  directly  into  stricken 
areas  than  any  previous  measure  pro- 
posed. Failure  to  act  will  deny  this  help 
for  months  to  come.  Human  distress 
demands  action  now.  If  later  we  find 
there  should  be  changes  either  in  the 
dollar  amounts  or  the  methods  used,  ex- 
perience will  dictate  the  kind  of  adjust- 
ments to  be  made. 

Last  January  I  estimated  tliat.  if  the 
Congress  would  adhere  to  my  appropria- 
tion and  revenue  recommendations,  we 
could  look  forward  to  a  budgetary  sur- 
plus of  $4  billion.  Since  then,  however, 
the  spending  programs  enacted  and 
pending — coupled  with  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  enact  proposed  new  revenue 
measures — threaten  to  consume  the  en- 
tire expected  surplus. 

This  situation  relates  very  important- 
ly to  your  forthcoming  deliberations  be- 


cause of  the  need  of  avoiding  further 
deficit  spending  and  of  making,  in 
years  of  prosperity,  savings  to  be  ap- 
plied either  to  debt  reduction  or  to  tax 
reform. 

In  meeting  this  need  I  shall  not  abdi- 
cate my  responsibility  to  use  the  Execu- 
tive power  to  help  keep  the  Nation's 
economy  strong  and  sound  while  we 
can-y  forward  our  urgent  work  at  home 
and  in  the  world. 

This  means  that  I  shall  not  be  a 
party  to  reckless  spending  schemes 
which  would  increase  the  burden  of 
debt  of  our  grandchildren,  by  resuming, 
in  prosperous  times,  the  practice  of  defi- 
cit financing.  I  shall  not  fail  to  resist 
inflationary  pressures  by  whatever 
means  are  available  to  me. 

This  truth  we  must  take  to  heart:  in 
good  times,  we  must  at  the  very  least 
pay  our  way.  This  is  the  fundamental 
condition  for  a  dependable  future  for 
our  working  men  and  women,  for  man- 
agement, for  consumers,  and  for  the 
Grovernment.  If  we  will  but  handle  re- 
sponsibly the  taxpayers'  money,  as  I  am 
firmly  determined  that  we  shall,  private 
and  public  action  can  continue  to  move 
confidently  ahead. 

This  simply  means  that  we  must  ad- 
here to  necessary  programs  and  sensible 
priorities.  I  have  herein  suggested 
those  in  which  I  believe. 

If  the  Congress  prefers  other  priorities 
at  greater  national  cost,  responsibility 
dictates  that  it  accompany  them  with 
the  additional  taxes  to  pay  the  bill. 

I  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
still  before  the  Congress,  and.  of  course, 
I  am  not  unaware  of  the  other  matters 
attracting  public  attention  in  this  year 
1960. 

But  I  repeat — if  during  the  critical 
months  ahead  we  hold  to  the  standard 
of  national  interest,  the  future  will  be 
bright  for  America — indeed,  for  all  the 
free  world. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  "White  House,  AugiLst  8,  1960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bush  in  the  chair).  The  mes-sage  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Chair  to  say  that  the  mes- 
sage will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  way  because  the  greater 
part  of  the  message  deals  with  the  na- 
tional defense. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  message  deals  with  the  national 
defense:  and,  of  course,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  will  be  glad  to  give 
every  consideration  to  that  portion  of 
the  message.  I  may  say  that  we  have 
always  tried  to  make  certain  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  operated 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  and  without  any 
politics.  For  that  reason,  there  are  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  message  which  we  will 
not  be  able  to  consider,     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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he      PRESIDING      OFFICER.       The 
.Iter  from  OreKon  will  state  it. 

Mr  MORSE  Why  does  the  message 
have  to  be  referred  to  any  committee, 
under  the  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  procedures  of 
the  Senate,  the  message  is  referred  to  a 
committee 

Mr    MORSE      Is  that  mandatory? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  it 
Is  not  mandatory  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate:  it  is  customary  under  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  it  not  be  more 
appropriate  to  refer  the  message  to  each 
and  every  committee  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  the  broad  scope  of  the  message? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  please  restate  his 
question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  not  the  Chair  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  refer  the  message  to  each  and  every 
committee  of  the  Senate  because  of  the 
broad  scope  of  the  message? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate  would  be 
required  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  do  that.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
no  real  objection  to  referring  the  mes- 
sage to  each  and  every  committee  of  the 
Senate.  There  are  very  substantial 
agenda  in  the  message.  Almost  every 
committee  of  the  Senate  is  affected 
thereby.  Under  the  type  of  procedure 
which  prevails  in  the  House,  the  mes- 
sage could  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
'  r  'r.  ■  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
I  ;.:u;.  and  then  be  sent  to  the  Union 
Calendar.  That  procedure  does  not  ob- 
tain in  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  see  no 
objection  to  referring  the  message  to 
every  standing  committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  a  fine  sugges- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senate  that  rule  XXV, 
on  page  26.  provides  as  follows: 

(c)  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  con- 
sist of  17  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall 
be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  unanimous-consent 
proposal  would  result  in  that  action,  and 
it  would  do  more,  if  we  act  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  in  order.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
&^k.  the  acting  majority  leader  if,  after 
his  motion  has  been  agreed  to,  as  I  am 


sure  it  will  be,  an  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  for  a  brief  morning  hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  announce  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership,  following  a  discus- 
sion with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DiRKSENl.  to  have  the  usual  morning 
hour,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morn- 
ing hour  to  have  the  Senate,  in  executive 
session,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Antarctic  Treaty  and  other  matters 
related  or  incidental  thereto. 


THE  ANTARCTIC  TREATY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  Executive  B  t86th 
Cong.,  2d  sess. )  signed  at  Washington, 
on  December  1.  1959.  which  was  read 
the  second  time,  as  follows: 
The  Antabctic  Treaty 

The  Governments  of  Argentina.  Australia, 
Belgium.  Chile,  the  French  Republic.  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Recognizing  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
mankind  that  Antarctica  shall  continue  for- 
ever to  be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses and  shall  not  become  the  scene  or 
object   of    international   discord; 

Acknowledging  the  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  knowledge  resulting  from 
international  cooperation  In  scientific  in- 
vestigation in  Antarctica; 

Convinced  that  the  establishment  of  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  continuation  and 
development  of  such  cooperation  on  the 
basis  of  freedom  of  scientific  investigation 
In  Antarctica  as  applied  during  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  accords  with  the 
Interests  of  science  and  the  progress  of  all 
mankind; 

Convinced  also  that  a  treaty  ensuring  the 
use  of  Antarctica  for  peaceful  purposes  only 
and  the  continuance  of  international  har- 
mony in  Antarctica  will  further  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  embodied  in  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE   I 

1.  Antarctica  shall  be  used  for  peaceful 
purposes  only.  There  shall  be  prohibited. 
Inter  alia,  any  measures  of  a  military  nature, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  military  bases 
and  fortifications,  the  carrying  out  of  mili- 
tary maneuvers,  as  well  as  the  testing  of  any 
type  of  weapons. 

2.  The  present  Treaty  shall  not  prevent 
the  use  of  military  personnel  or  equipment 


for  scientific  research  or  for  any  other  peace- 
ful purpose. 

ARTICLE    n 

Freedom  of  scientific  Investigation  in 
Antarctica  and  cooperation  toward  that  end, 
as  applied  during  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year,  shall  continue,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Treaty. 

ARTICLE    ni 

1.  In  order  to  promote  international  coop- 
eration in  scientific  Investigation  In  Ant- 
arctica, as  provided  for  In  Article  II  of  the 
present  Treaty,  the  Contracting  Parties  agree 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible  and 
practicable: 

(a)  Information  regarding  plans  for  sci- 
entific programs  in  Antarctica  shall  be  ex- 
changed to  permit  maximum  economy  and 
efficiency  of  operations; 

(b(  scientific  personnel  shall  be  exchanged 
In  Antarctica  between  expeditions  and  sta- 
tions; 

(c)  scientific  observations  and  results 
from  Antarctica  shall  be  exchanged  and  made 
freely  available. 

2.  In  implementing  this  Article,  every 
encouragement  shall  be  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  cooperative  working  relations 
with  those  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  International  organiza- 
tions having  a  scientific  or  technical  Interest 
in  Antarctica. 

ARTICLE    IV 

1.  Nothing  contained  In  the  present  Treaty 
shall  be  interpreted  as: 

(a)  a  renunciation  by  any  Contracting 
Party  of  previously  asserted  rights  of  or 
clalins  to  territorial  sovereignty  in  Ant- 
arctica; 

(b)  a  renunciation  or  diminution  by  any 
Contracting  Party  of  any  basis  of  claim  to 
territorial  sovereignty  in  Antarctica  which 
it  may  have  whether  as  a  restUt  of  its  activi- 
ties or  those  of  its  nationals  In  Antarctica, 
or  otherwise; 

(c)  prejudicing  the  position  of  any  Con- 
tracting Party  as  regards  its  recognition  or 
non -recognition  of  any  other  State's  right  of 
or  claim  or  basis  of  claim  to  territorial 
sovereignty  in  Antarctica. 

2.  No  acts  or  activities  taking  place  while 
the  present  Treaty  Is  in  force  shall  consti- 
tute a  basis  for  asserting,  supporting  or  deny- 
ing a  claim  to  territorial  sovereignty  In  Ant- 
arctica or  create  any  rights  of  sovereignty  in 
Antarctica.  No  new  claim,  or  enlargement 
of  an  existing  claim,  to  territorial  sovereignty 
in  Antarctica  shall  be  asserted  while  the 
present  Teaty  Is  in  force. 

ARTICLE    v 

1.  Any  nuclear  explosions  In  Antarctica 
and  the  disposal  there  of  radioactive  waste 
material  shall  be  prohibited. 

2.  In  the  event  of  the  conclusion  of  Inter- 
national agreements  concerning  the  use  of 
nuclear  energy,  including  nuclear  explosions 
and  the  disposal  of  radioactive  waste  ma- 
terial, to  which  all  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  whose  representatives  are  entitled  to 
participate  In  the  meetings  provided  for  un- 
der Article  IX  are  parties,  the  rules  estab- 
lished under  such  agreements  shall  apply  in 
Antarctica. 

ARTICLE    VI 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  shall 
apply  to  the  area  south  of  60  South  Lati- 
tude. Including  all  ice  shelves,  but  nothing 
in  the  present  Treaty  shall  prejudice  or  In 
any  way  affect  the  rights,  or  the  exercise  of 
the  rights,  of  any  State  under  International 
law  with  regard  to  the  high  seas  within  that 
area. 

ARTICLE  vn 

1.  In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  and 
ensure  the  observance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Treaty,  each  Contracting  Party 
whose  representatives  are  entitled  to  partlcl- 
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pate  In  the  meetings  referred  to  In  Article 
IX  of  the  Treaty  shall  have  the  right  to 
designate  observers  to  carry  out  any  inspec- 
tion provided  for  by  the  present  Article. 
Observers  shall  be  nationals  of  tlie  Contract- 
ing Parties  which  designate  them.  The 
names  of  observers  shall  be  communicated 
to  every  other  Contracting  Party  having  the 
right  to  designate  observers,  and  like  notice 
shall  be  given  of  the  termination  of  their 
appointment. 

2.  Each  observer  designated  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  shall  have  complete  freedom  of  ac- 
cess at  any  time  to  any  or  all  areas  of 
Antarctica. 

3.  All  areas  of  Antarctica,  Including  all 
stations.  Installations  and  equipment  within 
those  areas,  and  all  ships  and  aircraft  at 
points  of  discharging  or  embarking  cargoes 
or  personnel  In  Antarctica,  shall  be  open  at 
all  times  to  Inspection  by  any  observers 
designated  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1 
of  this  Article. 

4.  Aerial  observation  may  be  carried  out  at 
any  time  over  any  or  all  areas  of  Antarctica 
by  any  of  the  Contracting  Parties  having  the 
right  to  designate  observers. 

5.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall,  at  the 
time  when  the  present  Treaty  enters  Into 
force  for  It.  inform  the  other  Contracting 
Parties,  and  thereafter  shall  give  them  no- 
tice In  advance,  of 

(a)  all  expeditions  to  and  within  Antarc- 
tica, on  the  part  of  its  ships  or  nationals. 
and  all  expeditions  to  Antarctica  organized 
In  or  proceeding  from  Its  territory; 

(b)  all  station.*  in  Antarctica  occupied  by 
its  nationals;   and 

(c)  any  military  personnel  or  eqiUpment 
intended  to  be  Introduced  by  It  Into  Antarc- 
tica subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  in 
paragraph  2  of  Article  I  of  the  present  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  vni 

1.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  under  the  present  Treaty, 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  respective  pvosl- 
tions  of  the  Contracting  Parties  relating  to 
jurisdiction  over  all  other  persons  In  Antarc- 
tica, observers  designated  under  paragraph  1 
of  Article  VII  and  scientific  ptersonnel  ex- 
changed under  subparagraph  1(b)  of  Article 
in  of  the  Treaty,  and  members  of  the  staffs 
accompanying  any  such  ptersons.  shall  be  sub- 
ject only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Contract- 
ing Party  of  which  they  are  nationals  In  re- 
Sjject  of  all  acts  or  omissions  occurring  while 
they  are  In  Antarctica  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ercising their  functions. 

2.  Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  and  pending  the 
adoption  of  measures  in  pursuance  of  sub- 
paragraph 1(c)  of  Article  IX,  the  Contracting 
Parties  concerned  In  any  case  of  dispute  with 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  Ant- 
arctica shall  Immediately  consult  together 
with  a  view  to  reaching  a  mutually  accept- 
able solution. 

ARTICLE  IX 

1  Representatives  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  named  In  the  preamble  to  the  present 
Treaty  shall  meet  at  the  City  of  Canberra 
within  two  months  after  the  date  of  entry 
Into  force  of  the  Treaty,  and  thereafter  at 
suitable  Intervals  and  places,  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  Information,  consulting  to- 
gether on  matters  of  common  Interest  per- 
taining to  Antarctica,  and  formulating  and 
considering,  and  recommending  to  their 
Governments,  measures  in  furtherance  of  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  Treaty,  In- 
cluding measures  regarding: 

(a)  use  of  Antarctica  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses only; 

(b)  facilitation  of  scientific  research  In 
Antarctica; 

(c)  facilitation  of  International  scientific 
cooperation  in  Antarctica; 

(d)  facilitation  of  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  inspection  provided  for  In  Article 
vn  of  the  Treaty; 


(e)  questions  relating  to  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction   in  Antarctica; 

(f)  preservation  and  conservation  of  liv- 
ing resources  in  Antarctica. 

2.  Each  Contracting  Party  which  has  be- 
come a  party  to  the  present  Treaty  by  ac- 
cession under  Article  XIII  shall  be  entitled 
to  appoint  representatives  to  participate  in 
the  meetings  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of 
the  present  \rticle,  during  such  time  as  that 
Contracting  Party  demonstrates  its  Interest 
in  Antarctica  by  conducting  substantial 
scientific  research  activity  there,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  a  scientific  station  or  the 
despatch  of  a  scientific  expedition. 

3.  Reports  from  the  observers  referred  to 
in  Article  VII  of  the  present  Treaty  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  participating  In  the 
meetings  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  the 
present  Article. 

4.  The  measures  referred  to  In  paragraph 
1  of  this  Article  shall  become  effective  when 
approved  by  all  the  Contracting  Parties 
whose  representatives  were  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  meetings  held  to  consider 
those  measures. 

5.  Any  or  all  of  the  rights  established  In 
the  present  Treaty  may  be  exercised  as  from 
the  date  of  entry  Into  force  of  the  Treaty 
whether  or  not  any  measures  facilitating  the 
exercise  of  such  rights  have  been  proposed, 
considered  or  approved  as  provided  In  this 
Article. 

ARTICLE    X 

Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  under- 
takes to  exert  appropriate  efforts,  consistent 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
the  end  that  no  one  engages  In  any  activity 
in  Antarctica  contrary  to  the  principles  or 
purposes  of  the  present  Treaty. 

ARTICLE   XI 

1.  If  any  dispute  arises  between  two  or 
more  of  the  Contracting  Parties  concerning 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  pres- 
ent Treaty,  those  Contracting  Parties  shall 
consult  among  themselves  with  a  view  to 
having  the  dispute  resolved  by  negotiation, 
inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration, 
judicial  settlement  or  other  peaceful  means 
of  their  own  choice. 

2.  Any  dispute  of  this  character  not  so  re- 
solved shall,  with  the  consent.  In  each  case, 
of  all  parties  to  the  dispute,  be  referred  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  set- 
tlement; but  failure  to  reach  agreement  on 
reference  to  the  International  Court  shall 
not  absolve  parties  to  the  dispute  from  the 
responslbUlty  of  continuing  to  seek  to  re- 
solve it  by  any  of  the  various  peaceful 
means  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article. 

ARTCLE  Xn 

1.  (a)  The  present  Treaty  may  be  modi- 
fled  or  amended  at  any  time  by  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  Contracting  Parties  whose 
representatives  are  entitled  to  participate 
In  the  meetings  provided  for  under  Article 
IX.  Any  such  modification  or  amendment 
shall  enter  into  force  when  the  depositary 
Government  has  received  notice  from  all 
such  Contracting  Parties  that  they  have 
ratified  it. 

(b)  Such  modification  or  amendment  shall 
thereafter  enter  into  force  as  to  any  other 
Contracting  Party  when  notice  of  ratifica- 
tion by  It  has  been  received  by  the  de- 
positary Government.  Any  such  Contract- 
ing Party  from  which  no  notice  of  ratifica- 
tion Is  received  within  a  period  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
modification  or  amendment  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  1(a)  of 
this  Article  shall  be  deemed  to  have  with- 
drawn from  the  present  Treaty  on  the  date 
of  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

2.  (a)  If  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
years  from  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
present  Treaty,  any  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  whose  representatives  are  entitled  to 


participate  in  the  meetings  provided  for  un- 
der Article  rx  so  requests  by  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  the  def>ositary  Govern- 
ment, a  Conference  of  all  the  Contracting 
Parties  shall  be  held  as  soon  as  practicable 
to  review  the  operation  erf  the  Treaty. 

(b)  Any  modification  or  amendment  to 
the  present  Treaty  which  is  approved  at 
such  a  Conference  by  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  there  represented,  including 
a  majority  of  those  whose  representatives 
are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  meetings 
provided  for  under  Article  DC.  shall  be  com- 
municated by  the  depositary  Government 
to  all  the  Contracting  Parties  immediately 
after  the  termination  of  the  Conference  and 
shall  enter  into  force  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  the  present 
Article. 

(c)  If  any  such  modification  or  amend- 
ment has  not  entered  Into  force  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
1(a)  of  this  Article  within  a  period  of  two 
years  after  the  date  of  its  communication  to 
all  the  Contracting  Parties,  any  Contracting 
Party  may  at  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  that  period  give  notice  to  the  depositary 
Government  of  its  withdrawal  from  the 
present  Treaty,  and  such  withdrawal  shall 
take  effect  two  years  after  the  receipt  of 
the  notice  by  the  depositary  Government. 

ABrncLE  zm 

1.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  signatory  States.  It  shall 
be  open  for  accession  by  any  State  which  is 
a  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  or  by  any 
other  State  which  may  be  Invited  to  accede 
to  the  Treaty  with  the  consent  of  all  the 
Contracting  Parties  whose  representatives 
are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  meetings 
provided  for  under  Article  IX  of  the  Treaty. 

2.  Ratification  of  or  accession  to  the  pres- 
ent Treaty  shall  be  effected  by  each  State  In 
accordance  with  its  constitutional  proc- 
esses. 

3.  Instruments  of  ratification  and  Instru- 
ments of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  hereby  designated  as  the  deposi- 
tary Government. 

4.  The  depositary  Government  shall  in- 
form all  signatory  and  acceding  States  of 
the  date  of  each  deposit  of  an  Instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession,  and  the  date  of 
entry  Into  force  of  the  Treaty  and  of  any 
modification  or  amendment  thereto. 

5.  Upon  the  defxjslt  of  Instruments  of 
ratification  by  all  the  signatory  States,  the 
present  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  for 
those  States  and  for  States  which  have  de- 
posited Instruments  of  accession.  There- 
after the  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  for 
any  acceding  State  upon  the  deposit  of  its 
Instrument  of  accession 

6.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  registered 
by  the  depositary  Government  pursuant  to 
Article  102  of  the  Charter  o^.  the  United 
Nations. 

ARTICLE    XIV 

The  present  Treaty,  done  In  the  English. 
French,  Russian,  and  Spanish  languages, 
each  version  being  equally  authentic,  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
shall  transmit  duly  certified  copies  thereof 
to  the  Governments  of  the  signatory  and 
acceding  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries, duly  authorized,  have  signed 
the  present  Treaty. 

Done  at  Washington  this  first  day  of  De- 
comber,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-nine. 

For  Argentina:  Adolf o  Scllingo,  F    Bello. 

For  Australia:   Howard  Beale. 

For  Belgium:    Obert  de  Thleusles. 

For  Chile:  Marcial  Mora  M,  E  Gajardo  V, 
Julio  Escudero. 

For  the  French  Republic:  Pierre  Charpen- 
tier. 
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F:>r  j?.pan     Kolehlro  Asakal.  T.  Shlmoda. 

For  New  Zealand:  O.  D  L.  White. 

For  Norway:  Paul  Koht. 

For  the  Union  of  South  Africa:  W-:.',zel 
C.  du  Plessls 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  R-pu&- 
llcs:  V.  Kuznetsov  [Romanlzatlon] 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Br:'Hin 
and  Northern  Ireland:   Harold  Caccla. 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Herman 
Phleger.  Paul  C.  Daniels. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true  copy 
of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  December  1.  1959  In  the  English, 
French,  Russian,  and  Spanish  languages,  the 
signed  original  of  which  Is  deposited  In  the 
archives  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I,  Christian  A.  Her- 
ter,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  have  hereunto  caused  the  seal 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  afOxed  and 
my  name  subscribed  by  the  Authentication 
Officer  of  the  said  Department,  at  the  city  of 
Washington.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  this 
second  day  of  December,  1959. 

[SEAX.J  dlKl-^riAti    A.     Hertek, 

Secretary  of  State. 
By  Barbara    Hahtman. 
Authentication  Officer,  Department  of 
State. 


Text  of  U?rmD  States  Note  of  Mat  2,  1968  ' 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
the  splendid  example  of  international  co- 
operation which  can  now  be  observed  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  because  of  the  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  scientists  of  many  coun- 
tries In  seeking  a  better  understanding  of 
geophysical  phenomena  during  the  current 
International  Geophysical  Year.  These  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  the  scientists  of  many 
lands  have  as  their  objective  a  greatly  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  planet  on  which 
we  live  and  will  no  doubt  contribute  directly 
and  indirectly  to  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race  for  many  generations  to  come. 

.\mong  the  various  portions  of  the  globe 
where  these  cooperative  scientific  endeavors 
•n  being  carried  on  with  singular  success 
and  with  a  sincere  consciousness  of  the  high 
Ideals  of  mankind  to  which  they  are  dedi- 
cated is  the  vast  and  relatively  remote  conti- 
nent of  Antarctica.  The  scientific  research 
being  conducted  in  that  continent  by  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  distinguished  scientists 
from  many  countries  is  producing  informa- 
tion of  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  value 
for  all  mankind. 

The  International  Geophysical  Year  comes 
to  a  close  at  the  end  of  1958.  The  need  for 
coordinated  scientific  research  in  Antarctica, 
however,  will  continue  for  many  more  years 
Into  the  future.  Accordingly  it  would  ap- 
pear desirable  for  those  countries  participat- 
ing in  the  Antarctic  program  of  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  to  reach  agree- 
ment among  themselves  on  a  program  to 
assure  the  continuation  of  the  fruitful  scien- 
tific cooperation  referred  to  above  Such  an 
arrangement  could  have  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  preventing  unnecessary  and  un- 
desirable political  rivalries  in  that  continent, 
*he  '.ir.economlc  exp>endlture  of  fundx  to  de- 
'end  individual  national  interests,  and  the 
recurrent  possibility  of  international  mls- 
vinderstandin?  It  would  apf>ear  that  if  har- 
monious  ti^reement  can   be   reached   among 


'  Addressed  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
each  of  '.he  1 1  other  countries  participating 
in  the  International  Geophysical  Year  activ- 
ities m  Antarctica:  Argentina,  Australia.  Bel- 
gium Chile  France.  Japan,  New  Zealand, 
NorwHv  'he  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
U  -S  .S  R  a:;d  the  United  Kingdom.  Kach 
n.  te  ■*■  I..;  signed  and  delivered  by  the  Amer- 
ican  imbassador  to  that  country. 


the  countries  directly  concerned  In  regard  to 
friendly  cooperation  in  Antarctica,  there 
would  be  advantages  not  only  to  those  coun- 
tries but  to  all  other  countries  as  well. 

The  present  situation  In  Antarctica  Ls 
characterized  by  diverse  legal,  political,  and 
administrative  concepts  which  render  friend- 
ly cooperation  difficult  In  the  absence  of  an 
understanding  among  the  countries  involved. 
Seven  countries  have  asserted  claims  of  sov- 
ereignty to  portions  of  Antarctica,  some  of 
which  overlap  and  give  rise  to  occasional 
frictions.  Other  countries  have  a  direct  in- 
terest in  that  continent  based  on  past  dis- 
covery and  exploration,  geographic  proximity, 
sea  and  air  transportation  routes  and  other 
considerations. 

The  United  States  for  many  years  has  had. 
and  at  the  present  time  continues  to  have, 
direct  and  substantial  rights  and  interesU 
in  Antarctica.  Throughout  a  period  of  many 
years  commencing  in  the  early  1800's.  many 
areas  of  the  Antarctic  region  have  been  dis- 
covered, sighted,  explored,  and  claimed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  by  nationals  of 
the  United  States  and  by  expeditions  carry- 
ing the  flag  of  the  United  States.  During 
this  period,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  its  nationals  have  engaged  In  well 
Icnown  and  extensive  activities  In  Antarctica. 

In  view  of  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  and  its  nationals  referred  to  above, 
my  Government  reserves  all  of  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  Antarc- 
tic region,  including  the  right  to  assert  a 
territorial  claim  or  claims. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  my  Government,  how- 
ever, that  the  interests  of  mankind  would 
best  be  served  In  consonance  with  the  high 
ideals  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
if  the  countries  which  have  a  direct  interest 
in  Antarctica  were  to  Join  together  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  which  would  have  the 
following    peaceful    purposes: 

A.  Freedom  of  scientific  investigation 
throughout  Antarctica  by  citizens,  organiza- 
tions, and  governments  of  all  countries:  and 
a  continuation  of  the  international  scientific 
cooperation  which  is  being  carried  out  so 
successfully  during  the  current  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year. 

B.  International  agreement  to  insure  that 
Antarctica  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes 
only. 

C  Any  other  peaceful  purposes  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  discuss  Jointly  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  other  countries  having  a  direct 
interest  In  Antarctica  the  p)08siblllty  of  con- 
cluding an  agreement,  which  would  be  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty,  "for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing legal  effect  to  these  high  principles  It 
is  believed  that  such  a  treaty  can  be  con- 
cluded without  requiring  any  participating 
nation  to  renounce  whatever  basic  historic 
rights  It  may  have  In  Antarctica,  or  what- 
ever claims  of  sovereignty  It  may  have  as- 
serted. It  could  be  specifically  provided  that 
such  basic  rights  and  such  claims  would 
remain  unaffected  while  the  treaty  is  in 
force,  and  that  no  new  rights  would  be  ac- 
quired and  no  new  claims  made  by  any  coun- 
try during  the  duration  of  the  treaty.  In 
other  words  the  legal  status  quo  in  Ant- 
arctica would  be  frozen  for  the  duration  of 
the  treaty,  permitting  cooperation  In  scien- 
tific and  administrative  matters  to  be  carried 
out  in  a  constructive  manner  without  being 
hampered  or  affected  in  &ny  way  by  politi- 
cal considerations.  Provision  could  likewise 
be  made  for  such  Joint  administrative  ar- 
rangements as  might  be  necessary  and  de- 
sirable to  Insure  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  the  agreed  objectives.  The  prop>osed 
treaty  would  be  deposited  with  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  special- 
ized  technical   agencies   of   the   United   Na- 


tions would  be  sought.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  provide  a  firm  and  favorable 
foundation  for  a  continuation  of  the  produc- 
tive activities  which  have  thus  far  distin- 
guished the  International  Geophysical  Year; 
would  provide  an  agreed  basis  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peaceful  and  orderly  conditions 
in  Antarctica  during  years  to  come;  and 
would  avoid  the  possibility  of  that  continent 
becoming  the  scene  of  International  discord. 

In  the  hope  that  the  countries  having  a 
direct  interest  In  Antarctica  will  agree  on 
the  desirability  of  the  aforesaid  high  objec- 
tives, and  will  work  together  In  an  effort  to 
convert  them  Into  practical  realities,  the 
Goverrunent    of   the   United    States   has   the 

honor  to  Invite  the  Government  of 

to  participate  In  a  Conference  for  this  pvir- 
pose  to  be  convened  at  an  early  date  at  such 
place  as  may  be  mutually  agreeable. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

Final  Act 

The  Governments  of  Argentina.  Australia, 
Belgium,  Chile,  the  French  Republic,  Japan. 
New  Zealand.  Norway,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Having  accepted  the  Invitation  extended 
to  them  on  May  2.  1958.  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  partici- 
pate in  a  Conference  on  Antarctica  to  be 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  twelve 
nations  which  cooperated  In  the  Antarctic 
Program  of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year; 

Appointed  their  respective  Representatives, 
who  are  listed  below  by  countries: 

ARGKKTIN* 

Representative  His  Excellency  Adolfo  Scl- 
llngo  (Head  of  Delegation ) . 

Alternate  Representative  Dr.  Francisco  R. 
Bello. 

AUSTRALIA 

Representatives  The  Right  Honorable  Rich- 
ard Gardiner  Casey.  CH  .  DS.O..  MC  ,  MJ». 
(Head  of  Delegation);  His  Excellency  the 
Honorable  Howard  Beale,  Q.C.  (Deputy  Head 
of  Delegation ) . 

Alternate  Representatives  J.  C.  G  Kevin. 
M.  R.  Booker. 

BKLOruM 

Representative  His  Excellency  Viscount 
Obert  de  Thieusies  ( Head  of  Delegation ) . 

Alternate  Representatives  Jean  de  Bas- 
somplerre.  Alfred  van  der  Essen. 

CHILE 

Representatives  His  Excellency  Marclal 
Mora  (Head  of  Delegation),  His  Excellency 
Enrique  Gajardo,  His  Excellency  Julio  Escu- 
dero. 

Alternate  Representative  Horaclo  Suarez. 

THE    FRENCH     REPUBLIC 

Representative  His  Excellency  Pierre  Char- 
pentler  (Head  of  Delegation) . 

Alternate  Representative  Guy  Scalabre. 

JAPAN 

Representatives  His  Excellency  Kolehlro 
Asakal  (Head  of  DelegaUon).  Takeso  Shl- 
moda. 

NEW     ZEALAND 

Representative  The  Right  Honorable  Wal- 
ter Nash.  C  H.  (Head  of  Delegation).  A.  D. 
Mcintosh,  CM  O.  (Deputy  Head  of  Delega- 
tion ) . 

Alternate  Representative  O.  D.  L.  White, 
M  V.O. 

NORWAT 

Representatives  His  Excellency  Paul  Koht 
(Head  of  Delegation).  Torflnn  Oftedal  (De- 
puty Head  of  Delegation) . 


Alternate  Representatives  Dr.  Anders  K. 
Orvln,  Gunnar  Haenim. 

UNION    OF    SOUTH    AFRICA 

Representatives  The  Honorable  Eric  H. 
Louw  (Head  of  Delegation),  His  Excellency 
W.  C.  du  Plessls  (Deputy  Head  oX  Delega- 
tion) . 

Alternate  Representatives  J.  G.  Stewart,  A. 
G.  Dunn,  D  Stuart  Franltlln. 

UNION   OF    SOVIET   SOCIAIXST   REPT7BLICS 

Representatives  His  Excellency  VaslU  V. 
Kuznetsov  (Head  of  Delegation);  Grlgory  I. 
Timkin. 

Alternative  Representatives  Alexander  A. 
Afanaslev,  Vice  Admiral  Valentin  A.  Che- 
kurov,  Mikhail  M.  Somov,  Mikhail  N. 
Smlrnovsky. 

UNmB  KINODOM   OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
NORTHERN    IRELAND 

Representatives  Sir  Esler  Denlng.  G.C.M.G.. 
O.B.E.  (Head  of  Delegation);  His  Excel- 
lency  Sir  Harold   Caccla,   G.C.M.G..   K  C  V.O. 

Alternate  Representatives  H.  N.  Brain, 
CMG..  OBE.  The  Viscount  Hood,  C.MG  , 
The  Honorable  H.  A.  A.  Hankey.  C.V.O. 

UNITED    STATES    OF   AMERICA 

Representative  The  Honorable  Herman 
Phleger  (Head  of  Delegation). 

Alternate  Representatives  The  Honorable 
Paul  C.  Daniels,  George  H.  Owen 

The  Conference  met  at  Washington  on 
October  15,  1959.  It  had  before  It  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  working  papers  considered  In 
the  course  of  informal  preparatory  talks 
among  representatives  of  the  twelve  coun- 
tries who  had  met  In  Washington  following 
the  aforesaid  invitation  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

At  the  opening  Plenary  Session  of  the 
Conference  the  Honorable  Herman  Phleger. 
Head  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Conference.  Mr. 
Henry  E  Allen  was  appointed  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Conference  and  Rapportetir. 

The  Conference  established  two  Commit- 
tees under  rotating  chairmanship  to  deal 
with  the  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Con- 
ference. Following  initial  consideration  of 
such  items,  these  Committees  were  reconsti- 
tuted as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole.  There 
were  also  established  a  Credentials  Com- 
mittee, a  Drafting  Committee,  and  a  Com- 
mittee on  Style. 

The  final  session  of  the  Conference  was 
held  on  December  1.  1959. 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberntlons  of  the 
Conference,  as  recorded  In  the  summary 
records  and  reports  of  the  respective  Com- 
mittees and  of  the  Plenary  Sessions,  the 
Conference  formulated  and  submitted  for 
signature  on  December  1,  1959,  the  Antarctic 
Treaty. 

The  Conference  recommended  to  the  par- 
ticipating Governments  that  they  appoint 
representatives  to  meet  In  Washington 
within  two  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
Tteaty  and  thereafter  at  such  times  as  may 
be  convenient,  pending  the  entry  Into  force 
of  the  Treaty,  to  consult  together  and  to 
recommend  to  their  Governments  such  in- 
terim arrangements  regarding  the  matters 
dealt  with  In  the  Treaty  as  they  may  deem 
desirable. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  following  Pleni- 
potentiaries sign  this  Pinal  Act. 

Done  at  Washington  this  first  day  of  De- 
cember, one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-nine,  in  the  English.  French.  Russian, 
and  Spanish  languages,  each  version  being 
equally  authentic.  In  a  single  original  which 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  transmit  certified  copies  there- 
of to  all  the  other  Governments  represented 
at  the  Conference. 


Signatures  Affixed  to  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Antarctica,  Washington, 
December  1,  1959 

For  Argentina:  Adolfo  SclUngo.  P.  Bello. 

For  Australia:  Howard  Beale,  J.  C.  G. 
Kevin,  M.  R.  Booker. 

For  Belgium:  Obert  de  Thieusies. 

For  Chile:  Marclal  Mora  M.,  E.  Gajardo 
v.,  Julio  Escudero. 

For  the  French  Republic:  Pierre  Charpen- 
tler,  Guy  Scalabre. 

For  Japan:   Kolehlro  Asakal.  T.  Shlmoda. 

For  New  Zealand :  G.  D.  L.  White. 

For   Norway:    Paul   Koht. 

For  the  Union  of  South  Africa:  Wentzel 
C.  du  Plessls. 

For  the  Union  of  So^-iet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics: V.  Kuznetsov  [Romanlzatlon],  G.  Tun- 
kln  [Romanlzatlon]. 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland :  Harold  Caccla. 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Herman 
Phleger,  Paul  C.  Daniels. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy 
of  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Ant- 
arctica signed  at  Washington  on  December  1, 
1959.  in  the  English,  French,  Russian,  and 
Spanish  languages,  the  signed  original  of 
which  is  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  Christian  A. 
Herter,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  hereunto  caused  the 
seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  t>e  affixed 
and  my  name  subscribed  by  the  Authentica- 
tion Officer  of  the  said  Department,  at  the 
city  of  Washington,  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, this  second  day  of  December,  1959. 

[seal]  Christian  A.  Herter, 

Secretary  of  State. 
By  Barbara  Hartman, 
Authentication  Officer,  Department  of 
State. 


I'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent,  as  in  legislative  ses- 
sion. Is  tJiere  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  aiid  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  now  operating  in  executive 
session,  as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
but  it  is  understood  that  in  the  execu- 
tive session  the  morning  hour  will  be 
continued,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
and  related  matters  will  be  taken  up. 

I  may  say  that  this  procedure  is  being 
followed  on  the  basis  of  a  promise  made 
by  the  majority  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  tMr.  Johnson],  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
P\Dreign  Relations,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  i  Mr.  Ptilbright]  ; 
and  the  promise  is  being  kept  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  made.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  for  the  time  being, 
because  of  his  absence  in  an  official 
capacity,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  is  unable  to 
be  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  proceeding  with  morning 
business  as  though  in  legislative  session, 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is  it 
understood  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  is  operating  in  executive  ses- 
sion, the  morning  hour  is  being  ex- 
tended? 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report    of    General    Sales    Manager,    Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  General  Sales  Manager,  con- 
cerning the  policies,  activities,  and  develop- 
ments, including  all  sales  and  disposals,  with 
regard  to  each  commodity  which  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  owns  or  which  It 
Is  directed  to  support,  for  the  month  of 
March  1960  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultvire  and 
Forestry. 

Report  on  CooPERATni  Program  With 
MxxKX}  FOR  Control  and  Eradication  of 
Foot-and-Molth  Disease 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
there  have  been  no  significant  developments 
to  rep>ort  for  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
1960.  relating  to  the  cooperative  program  of 
the  United  States  with  Mexico  for  the  control 
and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  on  Agreements  Concluded  Under 
Agriculttjral  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  repKsrting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  agreements  concluded 
during  June  1960,  under  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  with  the  Govenunents  of  Chile. 
Yugoslavia,  Spain,  Israel,  and  Vietnam  (with 
accompanying  papers) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture   and  Forestry. 

Reports    on    Overobligation    of 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  covering  an  overobligation  of  an  ap- 
propriation in  that  Department,  with  respect 
to  retired  pay  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  covering  the  over- 
obligation  of  two  appropriations  within  that 
Department  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  Washington, 
DC  repKjrtIng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
covering  the  overobligation  of  an  appropria- 
tion within  that  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Proposed  Construction  of  Nattonal  Guard 

ARMORT,     MORRISTOWN,     TKNN. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  proposed  construction  of  a  one-unit 
National  Guard  Armory  at  Morrtstown,  Tenn.. 
bo  replace  an  armory  which  recently  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  V 

Extt:nsioi»  of  Loan  of  Destroter  to 
REPUBLIC  OF  China 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that,  the 
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extension  for  5  years  from  July  28.  1960.  of 
the  loan  of  a  destroyer.  ex-US  S.  Rodman 
I  DD  456)  to  the  Republic  of  China  Is  In  the 
best  ir.terest  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
C>mni;ttee  on  Armed  Services 

f;s:PORT  ON  NrMBFR  ^>r  Officers  .\s.signed  to 
Permanent  DfTY   kt  the  Se.at  of  Cjovehn- 

MENT 

A  letter  from  the  D^pu'y  Direct-  r  Legula- 
tive  Liaison.  Department  "f  the  Air  Force. 
Washington,  DC  rep<"jrtlng.  pursuar.t  t>  ^  law. 
that,  as  of  June  30.  1960.  there  was  a.n  aggre- 
(;ate  of  2.459  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to 
permanent  duty  \n  the  executive  element  of 
the  .Mr  Force  at  the  seat  of  Government;  to 
tht  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Publication  or  Notict;  of  Proposed  Disposi- 
tion OF  Cert\:n  .^rsent'm.  Nickel  Ore  and 
NicKii.  Rpr.:.-.s 

A  letter  fr  m  the  Administrator,  General 
.Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting  pursuant  to  .  \  .>.  i  copy  of  a 
notice  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  a  pr  ipo.sed  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 314  short-tons  of  arsenical  nickel  ore 
and  approxlmatfly  1.400  tons  of  nickel  spelss 
now  held  in  the  national  stockpile  (  with  an 
accompanying  paper  i;  to  the  Committee  on 
.\rrriPd  Services 

Report  of  Civil  .Air  P\rROL 
-A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Administrative 
Services.  Civil  Air  Patrol,  Ellington  Air  Force 
Base  Tex  .  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  patrol,  for  the  calendar  year 
1959  (with  an  accompanying  repwrt);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

REPfjRT  ON  Prime  Contract  Awards  to  Small 
A.MD  Other  Business  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics). 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
.Army  Navy  and  .\:r  Force  prime  contract 
awards  to  small  and  other  business  arras, 
during  the  month  of  May  1960  (with  an 
accompanvlr.g  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

.Ame.ndme.vt  of  n  C  Policemen  and  Fire- 
men s  Retirement  and  Dis.ABrLrrT  Act 
A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioner^  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Act  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Construction  and  Improvement  or  District 

OF     Colt,-mbta     SA.vrrA.RY     and     Combined 
Sewer  Systems 

.■\  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  amount  which  may  be 
borrowed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  for  use 
in  the  construction  and  improvement  of  its 
sanitary  and  combined  sewer  systems,  and 
for  other  purpjoses  (with  an  accompanying 
paper)  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Educational.  Scientific,  and  CtrLTtmAL  Ma- 
TERiM.s  Importation  Act 
A  "etter  fr  i.Ti  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  im- 
plement the  Agreement  on  the  Importation 
of  Educational,  Sclentiflc,  and  Cultural  Ma- 
terials, opened  for  signature  at  Lake  Success 
on  November  22.  1950  (with  accompanying 
papers ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  of  Advisory  Commission  on  Educa- 
tional Exchange 
I  latter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Advisory 
»ion  on  Educational  Exchange,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  semiannual  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion for  the  period  January  I  through  June 
30,  1960  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


Report  or  Department  or  State  on  Activ- 
ities Under  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  or  1949 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  rep>ort  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  State  under  the 
Federal    Property   and    Administrative   Serv- 
ices Act  of   1949,  for  the  calendar  year  1959 
(with  an  accompanying  rejxjrt) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Grants  in  Support  or  SciTNTinc 
Research  bt  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  Washington.  DC.  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  grants  made  in  support 
of  scientific  research  by  that  Agency  during 
fiscal  year  1960:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Contracts  With  Mc- 
Graw-Hydrocarbon.  a  Joint  Venture.  roR 
Construction  or  Fertilizer  Plant  in 
Korea 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  Washington, 
DC.  transmitting,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  his  letter  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  regarding  a  re- 
port on  a  review  of  contracts  with  McGraw- 
Hydrocarbon.  a  Joint  venture,  financed  by 
ICA  for  construction  of  a  fertilizer  plant  in 
Korea  and  for  related  operating  and  train- 
ing services  (with  an  accompanying  paper): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on  Examination  or  Economic  and 
Technical  Assistance  Program  roR 
Bolivia 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  transmitting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  classi- 
fied copy  of  his  letter  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  relating  to  a 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General  on  the 
economic  and  technical  assistance  program 
for  Bolivia,  as  administered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  under  the 
mutual  security  program,  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  on  May  17,  1960  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  classified  copy  of 
his  letter  of  July  19,  1960.  to  the  Director, 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  in 
response  to  his  letter  of  July  1.  1960,  con- 
cerning the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral dated  May  17,  1960,  on  an  examination 
of  the  economic  and  technical  assistance 
program  for  Bolivia  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Capehart  Housing 
Program  of  Department  of  Defense 
A  letcer  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  Capehart 
housing  program  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  July  1960  (with  an  cux^mpany- 
Ing  report):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

RBa»ORT    ON    Review    of    Capehart    Housing 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  the  Capehart 
housing  program,  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
as  of  December  1959  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  or  Administrative 

Activities  or  Certain  American  Embassies 

and  Selected  Consulates 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 

law,  a  report  on  examination  of  administra- 


tive activities  of  the  American  Embassies  and 
selected  consulates  in  Germany.  Italy,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  Deptirtment  of  State, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) :  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Housing  AtrrMoRiTT 
or  City  and  County  or  Denver,  Colo. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  City  and  County  of  Denver. 
Colo..  Public  Housing  Administration.  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  dated  July 
1959  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Slum  Clearance  and 
Urban  Renewal  Activities  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Regional  Office,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  the  slum  clear- 
ance and  urban  renewal  activities  of  the  San 
Francisco  regional  office  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  dated  October  1959 
(with  an  accompanying  rejiort);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Accounting  and  Pro- 
GRA»*iNC  for  Certain  Equipment  Under 
Military  Assistance  Pr^oram 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  classified  report  on  review  of  the 
"Accounting  and  Programing  for  Certain 
Equipment  Under  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  (B-125086)"  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  or  Prices  Paid  fob 
Spare  Parts  Under  Contracts  With 
Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge,  Inc  .  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the 
prices  paid  for  spare  parts  under  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  Contracts  AFOl  (601 ) -20268 
and  AF34  ( 601 ) -4833  with  Thompson  Ramo 
Wooldridge.  Inc.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  dated 
July  1960  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Summary  Report  on  Review  or  Pedbral-Aid 
Highway  Program,  Region  6 — Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  summary  report  on  the  review  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program,  region  6 — Port 
Worth,  Tex  .  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  dated  July  1960  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration Contract  GS-RIO-SWPO-A 
With  University  of  Washington 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  General  Services 
Administration  Contract  GS-RIO-SWPO-A 
with  the  University  of  Washington  for  the 
construction  of  a  post  office  building  In 
Seattle.  Wash.,  In  exchange  for  Government- 
owned  land,  dated  July  1960  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Certain  Procedures 
AND  Practices  or  General  Services  Admin- 
istration 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  pro- 
cedures and  practices  of  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration relating  to  the  storage  and 
physical  Inventory  of  strategic  and   critical 
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materials  at  General  Services  Administration 
storage  depxjts,  as  of  December  1959  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Audit  of  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration Contract  DMP-9  With  Cli- 
max Molybdenum  Co.  of  New  York 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  audit  of  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  Contract 
DMP-9  with  the  Climax  Molybdenum  Co.  of 
New  York.  NY.,  dated  July  1960  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

Restriction    of    Certain    Land    and    Water 
Areas  for  Defense  Purposes 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  restriction  of 
certain  land  and  water  areas  for  defense 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers  I ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior   and    Insular   Affairs. 

Proposed    Contract    Extension    Agreement, 
Petrified  Forest  National  Monument 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  contract  extension  agreement  In 
the  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Concession  Con- 
tract, Mesa  ViaiDE  National  Park,  Colo. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  propKMed  amendment  to  a  concession  con- 
tract In  Mesa  Verda  National  Park,  Colo, 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior   tuid   Insular   Affairs. 

Application  for  Loan  Under  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an 
application  for  a  plan  to  the  Eastern  Munic- 
ipal Water  District  of  Hemet,  Calif  ,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  on  Backlog  or  Pending  Applica- 
tions AND  Hearing  Cases,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hearing 
cases  in  that  Commission  as  of  April  30, 
1960  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  Proceedings  of  Special  Mxtttng 
of  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  held  at  Washington,  DC. 
March  10-11.  1960  (with  an  accompanying 
document) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Report    on    Tort    Claims    Paid    by    Central 
Intelligence  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  Washington,  DC  ,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  on  tort  claims  paid  by 
that  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1960;  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Claim  of  Floyd  Oles  v.  the 
UNirED  States 

A  letter  from  the  clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  379,  85th  Congress,  2d  session,  a 
certified  copy  of  the  stipulation  by  the  par- 


ties for  the  dismissal  of  the  claim  of  Floyd 
Oles  V.  The  United  States.  Congressional  No. 
17-58  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Tort  Claim  Paid  by  SMrrHSONiAN 
Institution 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Institution  during 
the  fiscal  year  1960  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Department 
OF  Agriculture 

A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  tort  claims  paid  by 
that  Department,  for  the  period  July  1,  1959. 
to  June  30.  1960  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Tort  Claim  PAro  by  Canal  Zone 
Government 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal  Zone 
Government,  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
a  tort  claim  paid  by  that  Government  during 
fiscal  year  1960  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Temporary  Admission  Into  the  Unfted 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  acoompanylng  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Oommissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

"Senate  Conctirrent  Resolution  3 
"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to   sponsor  in 
Honolulu,    State    of    Hawaii,    an    Interna- 
tional conference  on  tsunamis 
"Whereas  situated  In  or  bordering  on  the 
vast  Pacific  Ocean   are  many  heavily  popu- 
lated countries:  and 

"Whereas  during  the  past  several  centuries, 
numerous  tsunamis  have  swept  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  have  disastrously  struck 
many  of  these  countries,  causing  the  death 
of  and  injury  to  thousands  of  men.  women, 
and  children,  and  the  destruction  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty: and 

"Whereas  the  avoidance  of  such  loss  of  and 
injury  to  lives  and  destruction  of  property 
can  be  best  accomplished  through  the  ex- 
change of  information  on  tsunamis  and  the 
establishment  of  an  International  warning 
system:  and 

"Whereas  such  information  may  be  ex- 
changed and  such  warning  system  perfected 
at  an  international  conference  on  tsunamis; 
and 


"Whereas  in  the  Interest  of  protecting  life 
and  property  and  creating  good  will  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  urgent  that  the  United 
States  as  the  world  leader,  at  its  expense, 
sponsor  an  international  conference  on 
tsunamis;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii,  being  situ- 
ated in  the  center  of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean 
and  directly  affected  by  tsunamis,  is  the  logi- 
cal site  for  such  an  international  conference: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  First  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  first  special 
session  of  1960,  (the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring).  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  it  hereby  Is  respect- 
fully requested,  to  take  such  action  as  is 
deemed  necessary  to  sponsor  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  tsunamis  to  be  held  in 
the  immediate  future  In  Honolulu,  State  of 
Hawaii;  and  be  it  further 

'Resolved.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  the  Honorable  Hiram  L.  Fonc,  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  the  Honorable 
Oren  E.  Long.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  and  to  the  Honorable  Daniel  K 
Inouye,  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

"W.H.  HILL, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Walter    G     Chuck, 

"Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

"Elmer  CravaLo 
"Speaker,  House  of  Repr^ntatives. 

"Herman  T.Jf.'XvM, 
"Clerk,  House  of  Rrpri^^tatives." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legls:  .mre 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Oomnar-Ut  .n 
Public  Works : 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resoli:tion  6 

"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Fpt. - 

eral    Government    to     provide    proterme 

measures  for   the  city  of   Hllo,   coumy   of 

Hawaii,  State  of  Hawaii,  against  Tsunamis 

"Whereas     the    city    of    Hllo,     county    of 

Hawaii,  State  of  Hawaii  has  been  Inundated 

repeatedly    by    tsunamis   resulting    in    great 

loss    of   life    and    property    damage:    and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  engineers  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are  seri- 
ously contemplating  the  construction  of  pro- 
tective barriers  in  the  form  of  seawalls, 
levees  or  terraces,  etc.,  for  said  city;   and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  said  city  are  de- 
sirous of  and  deem  necessary  that  accept- 
able and  adequate  measures  to  protect  said 
city  from  tsunamis  be  undertaken:  and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  Is  in  full  accord  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  said  city:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved  by  f^c  Senate  of  the  First  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hav>aii.  first  special  ses- 
sion of  1960  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) .  That  It  does  hereby  respectfully 
request  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  U.S.  Engineers 
and  such  other  Federal  agencies  interested, 
to  take  immediate  and  appropriate  action  in 
the  planning  for  and  construction  of  such 
protective  measures  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  the  city  of  Hllo  and  adequate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  said  city  against  the  ravages  of 
tsunamis:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  an  authenticated  copy  oi 
this  concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Honorable  William  F.  Quinn,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  the  Honorable  Hiram  L. 
FoNG,  Senator  from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to 
the  Honorable  Oren  E.  Long,  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  the  Honorable  Daniel 
K  iNOrTE,  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii,    to    Lt.    Gen.    Emerson    C.    It»chner, 
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Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington.  DC.  and  to  Leo  A.  Hoegh,  Di- 
rector. Office  of  ClvU  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, Washington.  DC. 

•■W.   H.  HiLU 

"President  o/  the  Senate. 

"Walttb   G.    Chuck. 

"Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

"El-MKB    CRAVAIO. 

"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Herman  T    P.  Lum. 
"Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  38th  National 
Convention  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America.  M!nneap>oli9.  Minn.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  a  pesticides  coordination  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Por- 
estry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  California 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Sacramento. 
Calif  .  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  enable  producers  of  any  and  all  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  form  national  self- 
help  marketing  order  progrrama  for  self- 
regulation  of  their  industries:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  petition  of  Agrlflno  Mostaslsa.  of  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  relating  to  the  pay  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  42d  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  Alabama,  at  Mobile  Ala.,  re- 
lating to  recruiting  activities  of  uli  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  petition  of  Janette  B.  Scofield.  of 
Pacific  Orove,  Calif.,  relating  to  medical  care 
lor  the  aged;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Department 
of  Idaho  Veteran.s  of  World  War  I.  at  Nampa. 
Idaho,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  provide  pensions  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I.   u>  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  petition  signed  by  R.  A.  Blsbee.  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, remonstrating  against  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  (S  Res.  94)  relating  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  In  certain  legal 
disputes  hereafter  arising;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Six  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton Leag\ie  of  America,  at  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  relating  to  oil  well  drilling  In  public 
waters,  and  so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Four  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America,  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn  .  relating  to  a  national  aquarium,  and 
so  forth,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Young  Cath- 
olics Against  Communism,  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  favoring  the  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed 23d  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  relative  to  levying  of 
taxes  on  personal  Incomes,  estates,  and  gifts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Chiefs  of  Police  .-N  -oiatlon.  relating  to  the 
25th  anniversary  ne  FBI  National  Acad- 

emy at  Washington,  DC;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  petition  signed  by  Alexander  Bondny 
and  Eugenia  N.  Bondny.  antl-Communlst 
American  citizens  of  Russian  descent,  of  Los 
Angeles.  Calif  ,  relating  to  amendments  of 
Public  Law  86-90.  concerning  the  Week  of 
Subjugated  Nations;  to  the  Jommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary 

The  p>etltion  of  Mrs  Enelda  Agoeto  Ba- 
quero.  of  Canovanas,  P  R  .  relating  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Anardl 
Agoeto  Baquero.  to  be  postmaster  at  Cano- 
vanaa.  PR  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

-Six  reso:':-iMr..s  ^.d  >pted  by  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  if  America,  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn  .  re.^-ir.g  t.)  a  pr   ^r.trn    -t  :..^tlonal  wa- 


ter pollution  control,  national  air  pollution 
program,  a  supplement  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  policy,  Lake  Okeechobee  flood 
control,  the  Nez  Perce  Dam  on  the  Snake 
River,  and  public  roads  In  the  Superior  Na- 
tional Forest  of  Minnesota;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  California 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  of  Ontario. 
Calif.,  favoring  the  continuation  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes  In 
coastal  and  offshore  waters;  to  the  Joint 
Conunlttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  relating  to  the  death  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Richard  L.  Neuberger,  and  appreciation 
to  the  press  for  the  coverage  given  the 
League's  convention;  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table.      "^ 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  directors  of 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  commending  the  Congress  for 
directing  that  the  national  forests  be  ad- 
ministered under  the  principles  of  multiple- 
use  and  sustained  yield;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  Richard  B.  Shepard,  and  sundry  other 
members  of  Local  1110.  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers  of  Johnson  City.  Tenn.. 
expressing  appreciation  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  increase  the  salaries  of  Gov- 
ernment employees;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


RESOLUTION  OF  NORTHERN  ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIA- 
TION. VIRGINIA.  NDNN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  membership  of  the  North- 
ern Electric  Cooperative  Association  of 
Virginia,  Minn.,  at  its  annual  meeting  on 
June  11,  1960,  in  opposition  to  increased 
interest  rates  on  REA  loans,  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  present  Federal  administra- 
tion has  gone  on  record  for  increasing  the 
Interest  rate  on  REA  loans;  and 

Whereas  an  Increase  In  the  Interest  rate 
would  cause  a  definite  curtailment  In  REIA 
operations  and  expansion:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Northern  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  present  rate  of 
Interest  on  REA  loans;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Members  of  the  US.  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  from  this 
State  and  area. 

Emil  H.  Sande.  Secretary. 


RESOLimONS  OP  MINNESOTA  DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN  VETERANS 

NL-  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  Miruiesota  department  con- 
vention of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans held  in  Faribault,  Minn.,  June  24 
to  26,  1960.  DAV  delegates  approved  a 
n'omber  of  resolutions  dealing  with  com- 
memoration   of    Veterans'    Day,    domi- 


ciliary care,  disability  benefits  and  re- 
lated subjects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  resolutions  of  the  Min- 
nesota department.  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lutions were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolution  Requesting  That  the  Social 
SEcrRmr  Administration  Liberalize  Their 
Interpretatiow  or  Permanent  amd  Total 
Disabilitt  roR  the  Purpose  or  Freezing 
Credits 

"Whereas  it  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  many  disabled  veterans  are  not  permit- 
ted to  freeze  their  social  security  credits  be- 
fore attaining  the  age  of  66  even  though  they 
are  recognized  as  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
Federal  ClvU  Service,  private  enterprise  and 
Insurance  companies;  and 

"Whereas  It  appeaxs  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  has  set  up  certain  re- 
quirements as  to  what  constitutes  p>erma- 
nent  and  total  disability  which  are  so  rigid 
that  It  Is  impossible  for  many  disabled  vet- 
erans who  are  totally  and  permanently  in- 
capacitated to  become  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity benefits:   Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  department  of  Minnesota,  In  tin- 
nual  convention  assembled  at  Faribault, 
Minn.,  June  24,  25.  26.  1960,  go  on  record  re- 
questing the  Minnesota  congressional  dele- 
gation to  Immediately  contact  the  Social 
Security  Administration  urging  that  the 
definition  of  total  and  permanent  disability 
be  liberalized,  or  that  the  law  be  amended  to 
Include  a  definition  of  total  and  permanent 
dlsabUlty  which  will  conform  to  the  defini- 
tion recognized  by  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration and  other  government  and  private 
agencies. 

"J.  L.  Monnahan, 
"Department  Adjutant  " 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resolution  on  Commemoration  of 
Veterans  Dat 

"Whereas  November  11  was  known  for 
many  years  as  Armistice  Day.  the  day  to 
commemorate  the  ending  of  World  War  I; 
and 

"Whereas  this  day  later  became  known  as 
Veterans  Day.  a  day  presumably  to  com- 
memorate  the  ending  of  various  wars;   and 

"Whereas  this  Veterans  Day  Is  presently 
observed  as  a  holiday  by  only  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  employees;  and 

"Whereas  most  veterans  for  whom  this 
day  is  named  have  to  work  on  this  seml- 
hoUday :   Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  by  means  of  this  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans assembled  In  convention  In  Faribault, 
Minn  .  June  24.  25.  and  26.  1960,  we  peti- 
tion the  U.S.  Congress  to  enact  the  necessary 
legislation  to  make  Veterans  Day.  November 
11.  a  national  legal  holiday  to  be  observed 
by  all  as  such;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  our  Minnesota  representatives  In 
the  U.S.  Congress,  and  also  all  State  depart- 
ments of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
"J.  L.  Monnahan, 
"Department  Adjutant." 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare : 

"Resolution  on  DoMicn.iART  Carz 
"Whereas    Minnesota    has    no    domiciliary 
home   under  the  Veterans'   Administration; 
and 
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"Whereas  there  Is  a  great  need  for  beds 
for  domiciliary  and  nursing  care;   and 

■Whereas  the  Minnesota  veterans  who  ap- 
ply for  domiciliary  care  are  sent  to  other 
States,  such  as  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Hot  Springs. 
S.  Etek.;  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  Leavenworth, 
Kans.;  and 

"Whereas  In  some  of  the  States  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  taken  over  the 
State  soldiers'  homes  and  operated  them  as 
national  dc«nlcUlary  homes  under  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;   and 

"Whereas  the  capacity  of  the  Minnesota 
Soldiers'  Home  Is  limited  by  lack  of  State 
funds:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, department  of  Minnesota,  in  annual 
convention  assembled  at  Faribault,  Minn.. 
June  24,  25,  26.  1960,  That  the  Veterans' 
Administration  should  establish  nursing  and 
domiciliary  care  In  Veterans'  Administration 
Installations  for  veterans  In  need  of  such 
care. 

"J.  L.  Monnahan, 
"Department  Adjutant." 


"Resolution    Requesting    Additional    Ter- 
minal Hospital  Beds 

"Whereas  this  organization  has  been  prom- 
ised for  the  past  4  or  5  years  that  additional 
beds  would  be  set  up  for  terminal  cases  for 
those  veterans  who  are  suffering  from  severe 
long-term  disabilities  such  as  cancer,  heart 
trouble,  rheumatism,  etc..  and 

"Whereas  the  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  failed  to  keep  his  prom- 
ise to  provide  additional  beds  for  the  reason. 
It  Is  rumored,  that  terminal  cases  would 
freeze  too  many  beds  and  curtail  the  care  of 
surgical  cases;   and 

"Whereas  It  Is  a  known  fact  that  many 
service-connected  veterans  who  are  In  need 
of  long-term  care,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  condition  Is  service  connected,  are 
sent  from  the  veterans  hospital  to  rest 
homes  and  other  Institutions  which  provide 
little  or  no  medical  care,  and 

"Whereas  there  have  been  cases  wherein 
the  veteran  has  died  within  a  few  hours  after 
being  denied  a  bed  at  the  veterans  hospital 
or  befwe  arrangements  could  be  made  to 
place  a  veteran  In  a  nursing  home:  There- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans, department  of  Minnesota,  in  annual 
convention  assembled  at  Faribault,  Minn.. 
June  24,  25.  26,  1960.  That  we  go  on  record 
requesting  the  Minnesota  congressional  dele- 
gation to  Immediately  devise  ways  and  means 
to  set  up  at  least  100  terminal  beds  at  the 
Minneapolis  Veterans'  Hospital  In  order  to 
take  care  of  those  veterans  who  are  denied 
long-term  care. 

"J.  L.  Monnahan. 
"Department  Adjutant." 


RESOLUTION  OF  LUTHERAN 
LAYMEN'S  LEAGUE 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
120  000  member  Lutheran  Laymen's 
League  in  its  annual  convention  in 
Minneapolis,  July  10  to  13,  1960,  adopted 
a  resolution  expressing  concern  at  the 
prevalence  of  violence,  immorality  and 
bad  taste  in  mass  media  offerings. 

I  myself  was  cosponsor  of  the  measure 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  June  estab- 
lishing a  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  which  would  provide 
the  means  for  citizen  consultation 
recommended  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Lutheran 
Laymen's  League  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REsoLtmoK  60-04 
Resolution  on  Immorality,  violence,  and  bad 
taste  in  pictures,   programs,  and  publica- 
tions 

Whereas  decent  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly disturbed  by  the  prevalence  of  Im- 
morality, violence,  and  bad  taste  In  publica- 
tions, motion  pictures,  television  and  radio 
programs,  and  in  the  mass  communications 
media  generally;  and 

Whereas  the  fundamental  values  of  re- 
spect for  God,  for  human  life,  for  marriage, 
home  and  family,  for  property,  for  virtue,  for 
good  name  and  reputation  are  being  de- 
graded and  eroded  by  these  unwholesome 
Influences  and  materials;  and 

Whereas  these  evils  can  be  combated  and 
rooted  out  only  by  the  united  and  persistent 
efforts  of  all  decent  citizens;  and 

Whereas  we  Lutheran  laymen,  as  followers 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  must  be  In  the  fore- 
front of  this  battle  for  decency  and  morality: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Lutheran  Laymen's 
League,  assembled  In  convention  In  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  from  July  9  to  July  13,  1960, 
hereby 

<a)  Commends  and  supports  the  producers 
of  all  acceptable  publications,  motion  pic- 
tures and  television  and  radio  programs  for 
recognizing  and  discharging  their  moral  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  respect; 

(b)  Commend  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States  for  his  diligent  efforts  to 
clean  up  the  malls; 

(c)  Encourage  current  efforts  In  the  two 
Houses  of  the  United  States  Congress  to 
convene  a  conference  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  officials,  together  with  representatives 
of  other  Interested  groups,  to  study  this 
matter  and  make  recommendations  for  ways 
and  means  to  deal  with  the  problem 
effectively; 

(d)  Take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  a 
delegate  from  the  Lutheran  Laymen's 
League  and  also  a  delegate  from  The 
Lutheran  Church -Missouri  Synod  participate 
In  such  a  conference; 

(e)  Make  a  determined  effort,  as  Individ- 
uals and  as  a  group,  to  see  to  It  that  none 
of  these  offensive  Influences  come  Into  our 
own  homes  by  way  of  publications  and  tele- 
vision and  radio  programs,  and  that  we  and 
the  members  of  our  families  pledge  ourselves 
to  choose  our  entertainment  outside  the 
home  carefully  and  In  accordance  with  God's 
Word; 

(f)  Pray  fervently  and  frequently  that 
Almighty  God  will  strengthen  each  one  of 
us.  our  families,  our  communities  and  our 
nations,  so  that  we  may  overcome  the  dis- 
semination of  these  unwholesome  Influences 
and  lift  our  society  to  new  and  higher  levels 
of  morality,  virtue  and  decency;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  released  to  the  public  press  for  publica- 
tion and  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  appro- 
priate oCBclals  of  the  motion  picture  Industry, 
the  radio  and  television  Industries,  the  pub- 
lishing Industry,  to  members  of  the  Congress 
and  to  other  public  officials  and  civic  and 
religious  leaders  who  are  or  should  be  In- 
terested in  this  matter. 


RESOLUTION   OF  AMERICAN   ASSO- 
CIATION OF  PORT  AUTHORITIES 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  increasing  concern  to 
me  to  view  the  attempts  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  unto  itself  responsi- 


bilities clearly  defined  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  within  the 
province  of  the  sovereign  States  of  this 
Nation. 

Recently,  the  American  Association  of 
Port  Authorities,  which  represents  every 
major  i>ort  on  the  Atlantic,  gulf,  and 
Pacific  coasts,  adopted  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing grave  concern  and  alarm  over 
proposed  action  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee toward  officers  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  in  connection  with  a 
congressional  investigation  of  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  that  local  port  authority. 

I  believe  their  position  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  public  record,  and  so,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Port  Authorities,  and  urge  that 
Members  of  this  body  give  it  their  close 
attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
departments,  boards,  authorities,  organiza- 
tions or  other  agencies  exercising  powers. 
Jurisdiction,  or  authority  with  respect  to  the 
planning,  development,  construction,  main- 
tenance, or  operation  of  piers,  wharves, 
terminals,  or  other  port  or  harbor  facilities 
or  Improvements  In  the  United  States  are. 
by  reason  of  their  creation  by  a  sovereign 
State  or  a  subdivision  thereof,  agencies  of 
the  several  States  rather  than  the  Federal 
Government:  and 

Whereas  each  of  said  agencies,  under  the 
Federal-State  system  of  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
St-ates.  has  been  and  should  continue  to  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  State  or  the  subdivision  of  the  State 
which  created  It;  and 

Whereas  attempts  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  substitute  Federal  for  State  control 
of  said  agencies  or  to  superimpose  Federal 
control  on  State  control  thereof  are  In  direct 
violation  of  the  constitutionally  established 
Federal-State  system  of  government  and  will 
necessarily  result  In  serious  Impediments  to 
the  provision  by  the  States  of  necessary  port 
and  harbor  facilities  and  Improvements,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States:  and 

Whereas  the  corporate  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities, 
Inc..  from  the  United  States  enumerated  on 
the  list  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part 
hereof  are  State  or  municipal  agencies  or 
municipalities  engaged  In  port  and  harbc«- 
activities:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  A.ssoclatlon  of  Port  Author- 
ities. Inc.,  views  with  grave  concern  and 
alarm  the  recent  actions  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
threatening  to  cite  officers  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress for  declining.  In  obedience  to  the  In- 
structions of  their  superior  officers:  namely, 
the  Governors  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York, 
to  produce  for  congressional  Investigation 
detailed  records  as  to  the  Internal  affairs  of 
their  local  port  iigency;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  Thai  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  association  hereby  virges  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  not  to  act  on  the  citation 
for  contempt  of  the  said  local  port  officers 
If  and  when  said  citation  Is  offered  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forw'arded  to  each  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 
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BIU^   INTRODUCED 


B.lls  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
tune,  and,  oy  unanimou.s  consent,  the 
se'"o:.d  time,  and  re'err^'d  acj  foiiows: 

Bv  Mr    PRnXMTRE 
S  3817    A  bill  f   r  the  relief  of  Helga  G.  F. 
Koehier,   and 

S.  3818  A  bi::  f  r  the  relief  of  Krystyna 
Ratajiziii,  t.  >  -.-..e  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    B'.:TLER: 
S  3819    A  bi:;   for   the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam   R     Zi'tle;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judlctarv 

By  Mr    WII.ET: 
S.  3820    A    Di..    for    the   relief    of   Antonio 
Sanchez    MurUlo;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary 

By    Mr,    KEATING    (for    himself    and 
Mr  Scott ) : 
S   3821     A    bin   to   strengthen   civil   rights. 
and  r  >r  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

.See  the  remirlcs  of  Mr    Keating  when  he 
ir.'.r  xl'j'-ecl     'he    above    bill,    which    appear 
Mi:d''r   .^   separ  ite    heading  i 
Bv  M-    .M    ''lEE 
S  3822,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Savery-Pot  Hook  project:   to  the 
Committee   on   Interior  and   Insular   AfTalrs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  McGee  when  he 
IntrfKl  :   fd     ':.■  ve    bill,    which    appear 

under  a  s-^-par.---   :,-idlnc;) 


F.rSOLUTION 


Mr  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion S  Re,>  353*  reafBrming  U.S,  policy 
in  support  of  Inter-American  Coopera- 
tion for  the  Welfare  and  Progress  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  which  was  referred 
to  'he  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
St-e  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  'A  hen  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
wh.ch  appears  under  a  separate  head- 


SAVERY-PCrr  H( )(  )K  PROJECT 

Mr  McCiEE.  Mr,  Pre.>ident,  I  intro- 
du'e,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
pr  ..>>■  for  the  construction  of  the 
Sa.t:y-Pot  Hook  project.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement,  pre- 
pare^d  by  me.  relatinsr  to  the  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS  3822)  to  construct  the 
Sa.prv-p  ,r  H  "  k  project,  introduced  by 
Mr  McGee,  wa.s  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
MGee  is  as  follows: 

STATKMr.VT     BY     SENATOR    McGKS 

The  Savery-Pot  Hook  reclamation  project 
Is  one  of  the  participating  projects  which 
was  Included  In  the  Upper  Colorado  Storage 
Project  Act  passed  In  1956  With  several 
<>-.hers  the  Savery-Pot  Hook  project  was  des- 
U'n  ited  to  receive  priority  feasibility  study 
by  tne  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  feasi- 
bility study  has  been  completed  and  was 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
January  22.  1»60. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  transfer  the 
Savery-Pot  Hook  project  from  section  2  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  Storage  Project  Act  to 
aectlon  1,  clause  (2).  so  that  it  may  be  oon- 


str'irted.  operated,  and  maintained  by  the 
Bur-iu  of  Reclamation  along  with  the  other 
participating  projects  which  were  author- 
ized   In    the   original    act. 

The  second  section  of  my  bill  would 
amend  the  act  of  1958  which  authorized  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  established  the  size 
of  farm  units  on  the  Seedskadee  project, 
one  of  those  originally  authorized  by  the 
1956  act,  to  Include  the  Savery-Pot  Hook 
project. 

As  the  demands  of  the  future  press  upon 
us.  it  becomes  more  evident  esich  day  that 
resolute  and  forward-looking  action  Is  nec- 
essary to  develop  our  water  resources.  The 
effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to  move  upper 
Colorado  storage  project  one  step  further 
toward  completion.  It  means  bringing  new 
economic  life  to  an  Important  section  of 
Wyoming  and  Colorado  which  has  labored 
under  the  tremendous  handicap  of  a  water 
supply  which  Is  both  insufficient  and  un- 
predictable. 

This  bill  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources  under 
the  leadership  of  my  ooUeague,  Senator 
Kerr.  If  the  work  of  our  conunlttee  has 
demonstrated  one  fact  it  is  that  there  Is  a 
necessity  for  Immediate  action  if  we  are  to 
provide  the  water  resource  development 
which  will  enable  us  to  fulfill  our  national 
objectives  in  the  decades  Immediately  ahead. 

Therefore.  I  introduce  this  bill  and  rec- 
ommend  Its   early   pas.snee 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.   1961— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12326)  making  ap- 
propriations for  civil  functions  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  certain  study  cominissions,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OP  ROY  R.  RUBOTTOM.  JR., 
TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  TO  ARGEN- 
TINA. CHRISTIAN  M.  RAVNDAL  TO 
BE  AMBASSADOR  TO  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA. AND  HENRY  S.  VILLARD  TO 
BE  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  FEDERA- 
TION np  M.ALI 

Mr.  M.AN  riKLD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  today  received  the  nominations 
of  Roy  R.  Rubottom.  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Argentina:  Christian  M. 
Ravndal,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Czechoslovakia:  and  Henry  S.  Villard.  of 
New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Fed- 
eration of  Mali. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  the  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by -unanimous  consent, 
addresses,    editorials,    articles,    and    so 


forth,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON ; 

Address  entitled  "Our  Defense  Posture." 
delivered  by  him  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Virginia  Court  Clerks'  Association,  at 
the  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Va  ,  Augusts.  1960. 

By  Mr  WILEY: 

Excerpts  from  address  entitled  "Citizens' 
Platform  for  the  1960  Campaign,"  delivered 
by  him,  and  broadcast  over  Wisconsin  radio 
stations. 

Article  on  Boris  Pasternak's  last  message 
to  the  world,  written  by  Jhan  Robblns,  and 
published  in  This  Week  magazine  on  August 
7.  1960:  and  excerpts  from  address  on  truth 
about  United  States  relations  with  Cuba  and 
Latin  America,  delivered  by  Senator  WnjrT 
and  broadcast  over  Radio  Liberty  to  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

By  Mr  YARBOROUGH: 

Editorial  entitled  "Applause  for  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,"  published  In  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  of  July  27.  1960. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  B.  KARRICK 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  only  2 
weeks  ago,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  to  sa- 
lute and  to  congratulate  a  distinguished 
public  servant,  David  B.  Karrick,  who 
was  then  upon  the  threshold  of  an  ex- 
panded career  of  further  service  to  his 
Nation. 

The  news  that  he  was  stricken  by  a 
heart  attack  almost  upon  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Ecuador  came  as  a  shock 
to  all  of  us,  for  if  ever  a  man  had  the 
appearance  of  glowing  vigor,  it  was  he. 
His  energy,  his  humor,  and  his  conscien- 
tious devotion  to  duty  were  great  assets 
to  the  District  which  he  served  as  Com- 
missioner. They  would  have  stood  us 
in  good  stead  if  he  had  served  as  an 
Amba-ssador.  Certainly  of  him  it  can  be 
said  that,  irrespective  of  party,  his  coun- 
sel was  relied  upon  by  those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  hear  his  testimony  In 
behalf  of  measures  affecting  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  District  government. 

Mr.  President,  both  as  chairman  of  the 
Public  Health,  Education.  Welfare,  and 
Safety  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  American  Republics 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  I  feel  deeply 
the  loss  of  a  fine  man  and  dedicated  pub- 
lic ofiBcial.  I  wish  to  extend  to  Mrs. 
Karrick  and  her  family  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  condolences. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  my  letter  of  July  22,  1960. 
addressed  to  the  late  Commissioner,  and 
the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  August  7,  1960,  concern- 
ing his  untimely  death. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jm-T  22,  I960. 
Hon.  David  B.  Karrick, 
Board  of  Commissioners,  DC, 
District  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Commissioner  Karrick:  Please  accept 
my  sincere  congratulations  upxDn  your  ap- 
pxjlntment  as  Ambassador  to  Ecuador.  I 
know  that  you  will  bring  to  this  imrpwrtant 
and  challenging  assignment  the  qualities 
of  diligent  effort,  understanding,   and   high 
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comj)etence  which  distinguished  yovu-  serv- 
ice as  Commissioner. 

It  has  always  t>een  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  you  on  District  affairs  lor  your  frank- 
ness and  your  willingness  to  seek  areas  of 
agreement  in  the  prompt  solution  of  prob- 
lems as  they  arose  engendered  confidence 
In  the  recommendations  you  proposed. 
These  same  qualities  augur  well  for  the  fu- 
ture, in  your  new  post  In  a  critically  impor- 
tant  area  of  our  foreign   relations  policy. 

I  wish  for  both  you  and  for  Mrs.  Karrick 
every  best  wish  and  success  in  your  tour  of 
duty. 

Cordially, 

Wayne  Morse. 


[From   the  Washington  Post.  Aug.   7,    1960J 

David  Karrick  Dies  on  Eve  of  New  Post 

(By  James  R.  Carberryj 

Former  District  Commissioner  David  B. 
Karrick  was  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  career 
when  he  died  early  yesterday. 

Mr.  Karrick,  67,  was  to  have  left  Washing- 
ton this  month  to  serve  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Ecuador.  But  death  came  In  the  form  of 
a  heart  attack. 

At  3  a.m.,  Mr.  Karrick  phoned  his  long- 
time friend  and  physician.  Dr.  B.  W.  Leon- 
ard. "I've  gpt  a  pain  in  my  chest,"  he  said 
urgently.     "Could  you  come  over?" 

Dr.  Leonard,  whose  residence  is  about  a 
mile  from  Karrlck's  home  at  2438  Belmont 
Road  NW.,  got  there  in  exactly  12  minutes. 

Mr.  Karrick,  wearing  pajamas  and  slippers, 
was  lying  on  a  couch  in  his  first-floor  study. 
As  Dr.  Leonard  rushed  in  he  sighed  deeply, 
sank  back  and  died. 

Mr,  Karrick  was  alone  in  the  house  except 
for  the  family  dog.  Star,  which  was  padding 
aimlessly  in  the  study. 

Dr  Leonard  tried  unsuccessfully  to  revive 
Mr.  Karrick,  A  Are  department  ambulance 
squad  also  failed.  The  body  was  removed 
to  Gawlers  Funeral  Home. 

Mr.  Karrick  had  returned  Sunday  from 
Europe,  where  his  wife.  El^aJjet^  and  two 
children,  David,  Jr.,  ip,^"fiSd  Lisa,  15,  are 
spending  a  summer  vacation. 

Mrs.  Karrick  was  notified  of  her  husband's 
death  yesterday  b/  the  consul  general  in 
Naples.  A  cable  ^to  the  State  Department 
here  indicated  ali-  transportation  would  be 
arranged  for  a  fll«it  home  today. 

appeared  healthy 

Mr.  Karrick,  a  lean,  silver-haired  man  who 
kept  himself  In  top  physical  condition,  had 
no  history  of  a  heart  ailment.  He  had 
passed  a  thorough  physical  examination  be- 
fore being  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  July  22, 
Dr.  Leonard  said,  and  the  stroke  was  totally 
unforeseen. 

Since  stepping  down  last  month  as  Dis- 
trict Commissioner  Karrick  had  l>een  sf>end- 
ing  most  of  his  time  studying  with  the  State 
Department  for  his  diplomatic  post. 

Mr.  Karrick  had  long  hoped  for  an  am- 
bassadorship He  was  fluent  in  Spanish,  and 
often  visited  Latin  America  as  a  member  of 
the  Inter-American  Bar  Association.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  he  happily  remarked.  "It's 
a  very  stimulating  experience  I've  got  be- 
fore me." 

A  table  in  his  home  was  left  littered  with 
diplomatic  working  papers 

At  the  summer  White  House  in  Newport. 
R.I..  President  Elsenhower  mourned  Kar- 
rlck's death  as  "sudden  and  tragic."  The 
President  said  he  and  Mrs.  Elsenhower  "Join 
his  many  friends  In  extending  our  deep  sym- 
pathy to  his  family." 

Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter.  at 
Marthas  Vineyard,  Mass.,  for  the  weekend, 
said: 

"Mr.  Karrick,  who  was  sworn  In  as  our 
Ambassador  to  Ecuador  only  a  few  days  ago 
has  had  a  distinguished  career  of  service  to 
his  country. 


"Because  of  his  outstanding  ability  and 
and  perception  as  well  as  his  keen  Interest 
in  Hispanic  America  I  am  confident  that  his 
services  in  this  Important  post  of  Ambassa- 
dor to  Ecuador  would  have  made  a  notable 
contribution  to  o\ir  relations  with  the  Gov- 
eriunent  and  people  of  that  country.  His 
loss  is  deeply  mourned  by  me  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Etepartment." 

Robert  E.  McLaughlin,  who  served  with 
Karrick  during  all  of  the  AVt  years  he  spent 
on  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  added: 

MLAUGHLIN    STATEMENT 

"The  p>eople  of  the  District — both  those 
who  knew  him  and  those  who  did  not — have 
lost  a  good  friend.  David  Karrick  served  the 
interests  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  as  a 
District  Commissioner  probably  never  has 
before. 

"His  untimely  parsing."  McLaughlin  said, 
"has  deprived  his  country  of  a  distinguished 
citizen  who  as  its  Ambassador  would  have 
contributed  raucli  to  the  peace  of  the  world." 

Former  Engineer  Commissioner  A.  C.  Well- 
ing, now  serving  In  Los  Angeles,  said:  "I  lost 
the  finest  and  firmest  friend  I  had  in  Dis- 
trict government.  It  is  a  tragic  loss  for  the 
country  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia." 

As  Commissioner.  Mr.  Karrlck's  chief  re- 
sjxjnsiblUties  were  the  city's  health,  welfare, 
and  corrections  departments. 

When  Karrick  took  office,  the  administra- 
tive and  medical  staffs  at  District  of  Colum- 
bia General  Hospital  were  at  each  other's 
throats.  No  headknocker.  Karrick  worked 
quietly  and  effectively  to  iron  out  the  differ- 
ences. Some  officials  have  left,  new  ones  have 
been  brought  In,  and  dissension  at  District  of 
Columbia  General  has  not  been  a  front  page 
topic  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Karrick  was  impatient  with  verbosity, 
written  or  spoken.  He  liked  people  to  come 
to  the  point  qulcltly  as  he  did. 

In  his  first  radio  appearance  after  being 
named  Commissioner  in  1956,  Karrick  said 
bluntly  the  Job  didnt  pay  enough.  The 
Commissioners  then  were  paid  $14,600  a  year. 
Karrick  said  they  deserved  $22,000. 

"As  a  newcomer."  he  said,  "I  am  able  to 
view  the  matter  Impartially  and  dispassion- 
ately. In  so  viewing  it,  my  unbiased  opinion 
Is  that  the  salary  Is  not  adequate  compen- 
sation for  the  office."  Now  the  Commis- 
sioners get  $19,000. 

On  another  occasion,  so  the  story  goes, 
Karrick  was  compelled  to  sit  through  an 
unctuous  eulogy  of  himself  by  an  after- 
dinner  speaker.  Among  other  things,  the 
orator  lauded  Karrlck's  flaming  patriotism 
for  enlisting  as  a  private  in  World  War  I. 
Finally  the  Ep>eaker  finished  and  Karrick 
stood  up. 

"The  real  reason  I  enlisted  as  a  private," 
he  told  the  audience,  "was  because  they  told 
me  that  was  the  only  way  I  could  qualify  for 
a  commission."    He  ended  the  war  a  captain. 

For  all  his  plalnspokenness,  Karrick  often 
showed  genuine  patience.  Every  few  montlifi, 
an  elderly  lady  with  a  flowery  hat  and  time 
on  her  hands  used  to  come  Into  his  office 
and  insist  upon  seeing  the  Commissioner. 

"She  always  wants  to  talk  about  milk." 
Karrick  would  report  afterward.  "She 
doesn't  know  anything  about  milk.  But  she 
still  wants  to  talk  about  it."  He  always 
heard  her  out. 

An  erect,  p)erpetually  ruddy  man  who  wore 
excellently  tailored  suits,  Karrick  seldom 
failed  to  Impress  people  meeting  him  for  the 
first  time.  He  particularly  excelled  in  testi- 
mony before  congressional  committees. 

At  one  hearing,  Karrick  sat  through  an 
overlong  assessment  of  a  bill's  dubious 
virtues  by  the  chief  lobbyist  for  the  measure. 
When  It  finally  came  his  time  to  talk,  Karrick 
began: 

"Mr.  seems  to  think  this  bill  em- 

bodiee  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Beati- 
tudes and  all  of  ttie  principles  of  the  Chris- 


tian religion.     No   bill   can   possibly    do   all 
things  he  says  this  one  will  do  •   •   *." 

SEPORT    CITED 

One  of  Mr.  Karrlck's  major  undertakings 
as  a  Commissioner  was  the  adoption  of  a 
more  enlightened  attitude  toward  criminal 
punishment.  He  headed  the  committee 
which  issued  the  Prisons.  ProbaUon,  and 
Parole  Report  in  1957.  It  recommended.  In 
brief,  that  more  use  he  made  of  probation 
and  parole  to  rehabilitate  offenders — and  cut 
prison  operational  costs.  Many  of  the  recom- 
mendations have  been  carried  out. 

Mr.  Karrick.  who  liked  vests,  steel-rlmmed 
glasses,  and  an  occasional  cigar,  was  born  In 
Boston.  June  18,  1893.  He  attended  Sldwell 
Friends  School,  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
at  Yale  in  1914  and  a  law  degree  from  George 
Washington  University  3  years  later. 

After  World  War  I  he  took  over  the  presi- 
dency of  Fidelity  Storage  Co.,  which  his 
father  founded  in  1905.  Mr.  Karrick  and  his 
brother,  James,  also  had  sizable  real  estate 
Interests,  including  the  Valley  Apartments  at 
Belmont  Road  and  Ashmead  Place  NW. 

Mr.  Karrick  married  the  former  Elizabeth 
de  Blassis.  an  accomplished  cellist  and  holder 
of  a  music  degree  from  Yale,  in  1932.  Their 
son.  David,  attends  the  Brooks  School  in 
North  Andover,  Mass.  A  daughter.  Lisa,  is 
a  student  at  the  Potomac  School  in  McLean. 

POSITIONS    HELD 

Mr.  Karrick,  at  one  time  or  another,  held 
the  following  positions:  secretary  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Symphony  Ochestra; 
vice  president  of  the  board  of  Garfield  Me- 
morial Hospital;  trustee,  Community  Chest 
of  Washington;  vice  president,  board  of  the 
Washington  Institute  of  Mental  Hygiene; 
president,  Kalorama  Citizens  Association; 
director,  Washington  Real  Estate  Board:  di- 
rector National  Metropolitan  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington: president.  Metropolitan  Club;  vice 
president.  Chevy  Chase  Club,  and  member 
of  the  Yale,  University,  and  National  Press 
Clubs. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Andrews 
Society  and  was  a  past  master  and  30-year 
member  of  Osiris  Lodge  No.  26  of  the  Masonic 
order. 

Flags  will  fly  at  half  staff  throughout  the 
city  in  memory  of  Karrlck's  passing.  Funeral 
services  are  not  vpt  definite. 


KROCK   ANSWERS    OBJECTIONS   TO 

ANTARCTIC  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Arthur  Krock.  an  eminent  newspaper- 
man and  equally  eminent  conservator  of 
American  constitutional  government,  re- 
cently wrote  an  article  supporting  Sen- 
ate confirmation  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty.  Because  the  article  specifically 
answers  some  of  the  most  serious  ob- 
jections to  the  treaty,  and  because  the 
Senate  is  scheduled  to  consider  and  act 
on  the  treaty  within  the  next  few  days, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Krock  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Impending  Senate  Action  on 
Antarctica 

( By  Arthur  Krock ) 
Washington,  August  4. — Just  before  the 
Senate  recessed  for  the  national  conventions 
majority  leader  Johnson  promised  Chair- 
man FtTLBRiGHT  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  that  one  of  the  first  actions  * 
after  the  Senate  reassembles  on  August  S 
will     be     consideration     of     the     Antarctic 
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Tt'M'v  The  committee  favorably  reported 
:his  legislation  on  June  21. 

Senator  Johnson  also  promised  opponents 
of  the  treaty  sufficient  time  for  full  discus- 
sion of  their  objections,  one  being  that  the 
United  States  Ls  giving  away  valuable  min- 
eral and  other  rights.  Among  these  op- 
ponents, who  Include  Thurmond  of  South 
Carolina  and  Grvening  of  Alaska,  Is  the  very 
Influential  Russell  of  Georgia,  who  made 
this  statement  to  the  Senate: 

"I  have  very  decided  views  on  the  subject, 
and  I  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent them  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  there 
wi:i  be  a  filibuster,  but  •  •  •  I  regard  the 
treaty  as  of  great  Importance  and  a  very 
unfortunate  step." 

The  vehemence  of  this  opposition  Is  sur- 
prising because  of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  treaty  to  the  United  States  and  the 
weight  Its  rejection  would  give  to  a  charge  by 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  basic  disarma- 
ment policy  of  this  Nation  Is  a  sham.  That 
policy  Is  expressed  by  the  standing  offer  of 
the  United  States  to  reduce  armaments  and 
ban  nuclear  explosions  on  a  global  scale  If 
the  compact  Is  safeguarded  by  adequate  In- 
spection and  control,  a  formula  the  Soviet 
Union  accepted  In  signing  the  Antarctic 
TYeaty. 

ANOTHER  FAVORABLE  PROVISION 

The  treaty  also  reserves  all  United  States 
territorial  claims  In  Antarctica,  and  prohibits 
any  signatory  nation  from  matting  claims 
founded  on  Its  activities  during  the  life  of 
the  treaty  This  Is  a  special  restraint  on 
the  Soviet  Union  because  Its  activities  In 
the  area  are  constant  and  second  only  to 
those  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  If  this 
nation  were  now  to  make  a  claim.  Its  only 
clear  title  Is  to  Marie  Byrd  Land.  30  {per- 
cent of  Antarctica  and  the  least  valuable 
area 

Pirthermore.  this  action  by  the  United 
Sr.i-es  would  be  an  Implicit  acceptance  of 
the  validity  and  priority  of  well-founded 
cli;.^ls  on  the  remainder  by  seven  friendly 
governments.  And  it  would  reverse  our  his- 
toric position  that  sovereignty  over  unpeo- 
pled .ireits  IS  acquired  by  discovery  and  ex- 
pl  ,  ,-;  i-i  only  when  accompanied  by  an  ef- 
fective occupation.  The  latter  Is  unattain- 
able In  a  frozen  terrain  as  large  as  the  United 
State.s  plus  Europe. 

By  the  requirement  of  effective  occupation, 
while  the  United  States  remains  free  to  con- 
tinue exploration  and  scientific  research 
throughout  Antarctica,  the  treaty  sets  a 
precedent  against  Soviet  claims  of  celestial 
sovereignty  If  Its  aeronauts  should  be  the 
tlr=;t  :o  reach  the  moon  or  the  planets.  This 
;s  i  vital  defense  p)ollcy  In  the  space  age. 
.■\nd  the  f>artlcular  application  of  this  pro- 
vis:  >n  to  Antarctica  Is  to  bar  the  Soviet 
Vr :  r.  which  was  one  of  Its  first  discoverers 
nr.  :  "1=  been  present  In  some  force  since 
\^^r\  :  m  establishing  missile  bases.  These, 
Ri  I  r;;s-  i.n.'-e  of  400  miles  from  Cape  Horn 
ar.  :  J  ii  <*  :v.  .es  from  Melbourne,  coiild  com- 
nirtna  Uie  o^iuthern  Hemisphere. 

Treaty  restraints  on  Soviet  aggrandize- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  prohibition  of  claims 
based  on  activities  during  the  life  of  the 
compact,  are  these: 

NO    LIMIT    ON     SURVEILLANCE 

.\  ban  on  all  military  action.  Including  nu- 
clear explosions.  A  grant  of  unlimited  and 
unilateral  right  of  inspection  and  overflight 
to  every  signatory  nation.  This  confers 
rights  of  entry  to  ships,  aircraft,  and  bases 
for  the  purpose  of  assTirlng  that  the  parties 
are  conforming  to  all  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty 

The  fuU  Senate  debate  pledged  by  Sena- 
tor Johnson  will  disclose  the  nature  of  the 
oppx^viitlon  to  this  crreat  diplomatic  achleve- 
niei.-.  by  the  United  States,  whose  chief  nego- 
tiator was  Herman  Phleger,  of  San  Francisco, 
then  legal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 


It  was  negotiated  In  a  {>erlod  when  Soviet- 
American  relations  made  It  possible  to  gain 
Moscow's  agreement  to  a  compact  which  will 
demilitarize  an  entire  continent  and  forbid 
nuclear  explosions  In  an  area  where  the 
winds  would  steadily  blow  fall-out  north- 
ward over  the  entire  Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  present  state  of  these  relations  Is  such 
that,  If  the  Senate  rejects  the  treaty,  the 
progress  It  represents  toward  world  peace  will 
be  canceled  for  the  Indefinite  future. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  FOR- 
EIGN     POLICY      AND      rXDMESTIC 

POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
common  and  generally  misunderstood 
platitude  as  we  move  into  the  campaign 
is  that  foreign  policy  has  become  in  al- 
most every  sense  a  more  important  issue 
than  domestic  policy,  in  the  contest  be- 
tween the  parties  and  their  candidates. 
In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  a  distinguished  columnist  who 
has  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  foreign 
policy  has  made  a  beautiful  analysis  of 
the  real  relationship  between  foreign 
policy  and  domestic  policy.  He  shows 
how  domestic  policy  is.  in  a  way.  of  more 
v:  .al  concern  to  the  American  people 
than  ever  before,  because  a  strong  and 
successful  foreign  policy  depends,  above 
all.  on  a  domestic  policy  that  assures 
strength  and  success  at  home.  To  lead 
the  way  to  a  just  peace  in  this  nuclear 
age  will  require,  above  all.  a  productive 
and  strong  America — strong  morally, 
educationally,  and  economically,  as  well 
as  militarily. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Sulzberger — 
which,  incidentally,  makes  precisely  the 
same  point  as  does  the  Democratic  plat- 
form— be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

There  Is  Only  One  IsstJi  in  the  End 
(By    C.    L.   Sulzberger) 

Both  parties  seem  agreed  that  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  the  main  Issue  of  this  year's  election, 
but  there  Is  no  widespread  understanding  of 
what  this  really  means.  To  a  degree  not  yet 
appreciated,  our  foreign  policy  Is  virtually 
a  stmimatlon  of  all  our  policy. 

The  U.S.  diplomatic  posture  Is  so  dl- 
rectlj^  tied  to  the  Nation's  strength  and 
competence  in  other  fields  that  It  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  thing  apart.  We 
must  plan  for  an  Integral  whole.  Foreign 
policy  Is  merely  one  aspect  of  defense  policy, 
economic  policy,  agricultural  policy,  and 
policy  on  civil  rights,  and  vice  versa. 

It  Is  still  but  dimly  seen  that  we  must 
limit  our  oversea  commitments  In  relation 
to  our  abilities  to  fulfill  them,  or  we  must 
increase  those  abilities  If  we  are  to  meet 
necessary  commitments.  For  too  long  we 
Insisted  on  negotiating  from  a  position  of 
strength  without  taking  sufficient  care  to 
keep  that  position  strong. 

Farm  policy  produced  gluts  which  foreign 
policy  had  to  unload.  Defense  policy  con- 
tinued manufacture  of  outmoded  weap>ons 
to  equip  foreign  armies  which  sometimes 
used  these  weapons  against  our  Interests. 
And  civil  rights  policy  lagged  as  we  preached 
civil  rights  to  other  lands. 

For  most  of  our  national  life  foreign  policy 
was  regarded  as  a  distasteful  facet  of  Oov- 
ernment.     Politicians  recalled   that  foreign- 


ers don't  after  all,  vote;  and  only  occasionally 
specific  Issues  like  war  or  tarlfl  rates  have 
intruded  But  now,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
recognize  that  survival  depends  on  success 
In  foreign  policy. 

One  may  hope  the  problem  Is  approached 
intelligently  and  In  Its  entirety.  One  may 
also  hope  that  party  leaders  will  explain  in 
detail  how  important  to  our  diplomatic  ef- 
fort are  such  matters  as  defense,  agriculture 
and  complete  racial  equality.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  campaign  has  begun  with  the  usual 
bombast  and  a  tendency  to  single  out  for- 
eign scapegoats  rather  than  to  develop  for- 
eign policy. 

THE    EVER-PRESENT    ENEMT 

Both  parties  permit  Khrushchev  to  figure 
In  our  private  affairs  to  an  embarrassing  de- 
gree It  Is  somewhat  humiliating  to  appeal 
to  American  voters  to  support  a  man  only  be- 
cause he  boasts  he  can  desU  with  a  Russian 
dictator.  And  It  is  ridiculous  to  have  Demo- 
crats blame  Republicans  for  all  that  went 
wrong  In  the  past  8  years  and.  In  reverse,  to 
have  Republicans  still  boasting  that  noth- 
ing Indeed   went  wrong. 

Each  p>arty  certainly  shares  in  the  major 
miscalculations  of  two  generations.  Since 
1917  we  have  misjudged  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion and  since  1947  that  of  China.  EHilles 
was  always  convinced  that  Soviet  economic 
aid  abroad  was  only  a  one  shot  effort.  Re- 
publicans blamed  the  Democrats  for  losing 
China.  Democrats  blamed  Republicans  for 
almost  losing  the  Middle  East.  In  fact,  we 
are  just  blaming  ourselves  as  a  nation.  And 
the  time  for  blame  Is  past.  Let  us  forget 
the  mystiques  of  Truman  and  Elsenhower 
and  the  mistakes  of  Acheson  and   Dulles. 

Let  US  Igfnore  the  distorted  exorcisms  of 
the  keynote  speakers,  and  adjust  our  policy 
to  realities.  We  cannot,  for  example,  con- 
tinue to  hypnotize  ourselves  into  believing 
Taiwan  represents  600  million  Chinese  when 
It  doesn't  even  repreeent  the  majority  of  Tai- 
wanese. We  must  leave  behind  our  boastful 
"liberation"  promises  addressed  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Eastern  Europe,  having  regrettably 
proven  that  we  don't  mean  what  we  say. 

We  must  completely  apply  domestic  civil 
rights  in  order  more  sincerely  to  court  the 
new  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  and  show 
them  we  truly  believe  In  democracy.  And 
we  must  pour  more  money  Into  armament  if 
we  are  to  convince  our  allies  and  doubtful 
neutral  states  not  only  that  we  Intend  to 
protect  them  tut  that  we  are  strong  enough 
to  do  so.  This  Is  what  foreign  policy  means. 
It  means  not  only  diplomatic  leadership  but 
the  growth  of  our  national  product  and  our 
national  Intelligence. 

The  young  men  contending  this  election 
have  already  given  signs  they  tire  prepared  to 
throw  off  Inherited  superstitions.  The 
American  people  recognize  that  everything 
Is  not  going  well  for  us  In  this,  by  no  meana 
best  of  worlds.  Therefore,  it  is  now  up  to 
our  leaders  to  explain  with  a  maximum  of 
Integrity  and  a  minimum  of  platitude  Just 
what  they  hope  to  do  about  it.  Foreign  pol- 
icy is  not  just  the  principal  issue  but  the 
only  issue. 


WIDOW  ON  SOCIAL  SECLTIITY  HAS 
TO  GIVE  UP  HOME:  CANNOT  AF- 
FORD MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  to  another  recent  letter  from 
a  Wisconsin  resident  in  support  of  better 
medical  care  for  the  aged.  The  letter 
shows  how  older  people  need  assistance, 
so  they  will  not  lose  their  hard-earned 
dignity  by  having  to  ask  for  pauper's  help 
from  welfare  agencies. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  in  regard  to  the 
Forand  bill.  My  mother-in-law  was  left  a 
widow  a  few  years  a«o.  She  collects  about 
>M  a  month  social  security.  They  owned 
their  home,  but  now  she  has  to  give  up  the 
house  because  she  cannot  meet  the  expenses 
of  repairs,  taxes,  and  medicine  she  has  to 
take   because  of  high  blood   pressure. 

She  had  to  apply  to  the  welfare  board  for 
help  when  my  father-in-law  lay  ill  for  4 
years.  The  board  is  asking  about  »2,000  for 
the  home  which  Ls,  I  believe,  only  about  half 
of  what  the  bill  cost. 

But  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  people  like 
her  In  need.  That  is  why  I  would  like  to  see 
the  bill  passed  throuch  Contrress.  and  slg^ned. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's message,  which  has  just  now 
been  read  to  the  Senate,  shows  very 
clearly,  it  seems  to  me,  that,  contrary  to 
the  views  of  many,  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
this  body  will  not  be  just  a  cockpit  for 
partisan  ambitions,  but  will  be  a  place 
for  the  passage  of  responsible  legislation. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
President's  message  is  that  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  are  joined  in  regard 
to  the  fundamental  objectives.  Every 
item  of  legislation  that  has  been  adver- 
tised as  being  needed  to  be  passed  at  this 
session  is  covered  by  the  President's 
message,  with  the  exception  of  housing 
legislation.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  an 
Insignificant  omission  from  the  message. 
In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant omission  of  any. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  have  our  differ- 
ences of  opinion  with  regard  to  means; 
but  I  believe  that  with  the  President 
stating  his  own  views  and  with  the  plat- 
forms of  both  of  the  major  parties 
espousing  all  of  these  objectives,  the 
measures  we  shall  handle  with  resE>ect  to 
medical  care  for  the  aged,  minimum 
wage,  a  farm  program,  and  Federal  aid 
for  school  construction  are  definitely  laid 
down  in  the  message. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  refer  to  one  other 
matter  which  is  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance: The  President's  message  is  one  of 
movement  and  creati\1ty.  For  example, 
we  have  a  proposed  Marshall  plan  for 
Latin  America,  where  democracy  is  now 
very  sadly  beleaguered. 

The  President's  determination  that 
civil  rights  measures  deserve  top  priority 
and  should  be  dealt  with  even  in  a  short 
session  will  be  widely  hailed,  as  will  be 
his  call  for  liberalization  of  our  immi- 
gration laws.  Civil  rights  measures  are 
now  items  of  high  foreign  policy,  as  well 
as  issues  of  domestic  tranquillity. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  let  us  not  forget  that — as  is 
always  true — bipartisan  support  will  be 
needed  in  order  to  enact  any  civil  rights 
laws,  even  the  two  elemental  measures 
which  previously  were  omitted  when  the 
President's  package  was  acted  on,  and 
which  should  be  acted  on  now.  Exten- 
sive Republican  support  is  an  indispensa- 
ble element  of  the  necessary  bipartisan 
support.     Therefore,      the      President's 


message,  which  I  am  confident  has  the 
backing  of  Vice  President  Nixow,  is  most 
welcome. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
leadership  conference  on  civil  rights 
which  calls  for  the  passage  at  this  ses- 
sion not  only  of  the  measures  to  which 
the  President  has  called  our  attention, 
but  also  of  a  limited  part  III  which  will 
give  the  Attorney  General  statutory  au- 
thority to  act  in  representative  school 
desegregation  cases.  In  fact,  we  shall 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  deal  inde- 
pendently with  the  aid  to  education  bill ; 
but  I  add  that  to  the  two  measures  the 
President  has  noted. 

In  addition,  I  state  that  it  is  a  happy 
augury  for  the  country  that  in  a  time  of 
deep  crisis,  as  the  President  has  de- 
scribed it.  we  are  entering  Itito  a  F>eriod 
in  which  there  will  be  not  only  bipartisan 
bickering  and  partisanship,  which  are 
part  of  the  American  scheme,  but  also 
fundamental  agreement  by  Americans 
that  the  Congress  should  enact  legisla- 
tion which  the  country  requires  on  these 
major  issues. 


PRESIDENT     EISENHOWER'S     MES- 
SAGE TO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  s  message  to  this  sp>ecial  ses- 
sion will,  I  hoE>e,  set  the  tone  of  all  of 
our  deliberations  here.  In  the  strong- 
est terms,  1Tie~President  calls  for  sound 
legislation  in  a  number  of  major  areas, 
in  which  the  86th  Congress  has  thus  far 
failed  to  act. 

There  is  nothing  vindictive  or  flam- 
boyant in  what  he  says.  But  it  is  clear 
nonetheless  that  the  President  will  not 
tolerate  action  by  the  Congress  which 
is  against  the  best  interest  of  all  Amer- 
icans. In  short,  he  will  not  stand  idly 
by  if  the  Congress  attempts  to  play  poli- 
tics with  destiny. 

Let  us  review  the  Presidents  program : 
He  calls  for  new  and  much  needed  civil 
rights  legislation  "in  keeping  with  the 
bipartisan  support  evidenced  for  these 
items  last  month"  at  our  national  politi- 
cal conventions. 

He  calls  for  immediate  Federal  aid  for 
the  construction  of  educational  facili- 
ties at  all  levels. 

He  calls  for  realistic  and  equitable 
measures  of  assistance  to  senior  citizens, 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  health  and 
medical  needs  of  their  retirement  years. 

He  calls  for  minimum  w'age  legislation 
to  expand  the  coverage  and  raise  the 
level  of  our  Federal  minimum  wage. 

He  calls  for  farm  legislation,  the 
authorization  of  needed  judgeships,  the 
liberalization  of  our  immigration  laws, 
area  redevelopment  legislation,  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  and  a 
number  of  other  important  bills  pres- 
ently before  this  Congress. 

These  are  all  serious  and  important 
national  needs.  Why  has  not  the  Con- 
gress enacted  these  measures  up  to  now? 
One  thing  is  clear:  We  had  better  get 
busy  right  now,  for  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  some  6  months 
long,  only  one  major  bill  was  pas.sed.  I 
refer  to  the  civil  rights  bill.     Despite  the 


fact  that  we  passed  an  important  civil 
rights  measure  just  a  short  time  ago, 
this  measure  does  not  go  far  enough. 
Both  of  our  political  parties  at  their 
national  conventions  called  for  expanded 
measures  in  this  area.  And  today  the 
President  in  his  message  tells  us  that 
"now" — and  I  want  to  stress  his  use  of 
the  word  "now" — is  the  time  to  restore 
the  sections  of  the  original  administra- 
tion civil  rights  bill  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Congress. 

I  agree  100  percent  that  it  is  both 
realistic  and  just  for  the  Congress  to 
take  advantage  of  this  new  atmosphere 
of  agreement  on  ci\'il  rights  measures, 
in  order  to  pass  additional  legislation 
in  this  vital  area. 

The  President's  message,  like  his 
many  pre'vious  messages  to  us,  outlines 
a  sound  program  for  America.  It  is 
imaginative.  It  is  vigorous.  It  calls 
upon  us  to  move  forward,  not  in  reckless 
haste,  but  in  a  spirit  of  deliberate  and 
realistic  attention  to  the  needs  of  every 
group  of  citizens  in  our  Nation. 

If  we  use  the  next  20-some  days  to 
pass  all  of  these  vital  measures,  all  of 
which  have  been  thought  out  and  stud- 
ied by  committees  of  this  Congress,  we 
shall  benefit  our  country  immeasurably, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  ^all  strengthen 
all  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

I  welcome  the  President's  ringing  chal- 
lenge. I  hope,  as  all  Americans  do,  that 
we  meet  it. 


ADDRESS     BY     FRANCIS     CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  caU  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
the  remarkable  address  delivered  last 
weekend  by  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman, 
archbishop  of  New  York,  to  the  World 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  Munich,  Ger- 
many. In  a  sermon  delivered  to  a  con- 
gregation of  15,000  people,  the  cardinal 
warned  that  the  whole  world  was  living 
through  "the  most  dangerous  summer 
since  1939."  Pointing  to  the  crises  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has  either  caused  or  de- 
liberately exaggerated  in  Latin  America, 
in  Africa,  over  the  international  waters 
of  the  Barents  Sea,  in  East  Germany, 
around  the  borders  of  Red  China,  and  in 
Japan,  the  cardinal  rightly  pointed  out 
that  we  live  in  a  world  divided  between 
freedom  and  slavery. 

This  country  faced  a  similar  challenge 
exactly  100  years  ago.  At  that  time  an- 
other great  American,  the  founder  of  the 
Republican  Party,  also  warned,  in  words 
that  have  won  a  permanent  place  in  the 
annals  of  human  freedom,  that  a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  Once 
again  we  are  gathered  here  to  face  the 
challenge  of  a  new  slavery.  We  are 
trying  to  defeat  the  malignant  efforts  of 
international  Communist  conspirators 
whose  promises,  like  piecrust,  are  made 
to  be  broken,  and  whose  ultimate  aim  is 
the  subjugation  of  aU  mankind  to  god- 
less communism. 

This  task  is  not.  as  many  people  once 
thought,  an  easy  one.  In  the  one-third 
of  the  world  that  the  Communists  con- 
trol, only  the  brave  dare  to  show  their 
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continued  love  for  freedom  and  reverence 
for  God.  Even  in  a  neighboring  country 
like  Cuba,  where  the  Communists  have 
come  very  close  to  establishing  them- 
selves. It  has  required  great  courage  for 
the  Catholic  Church  to  make  the  anli- 
Castro  stand  that  it  is  now  formulating. 
For  the  Cuban  people  who  put  their  loy- 
alty to  God  and  their  church  above  their 
fears  of  repr..-al  by  a  godless  regime,  we 
ofTer  our  deepest  sympathy,  respect,  and 
admiration  For  those  people  in  Russia, 
F:astern  Europe,  and  Asia  who  have  seen 
their  churches  virtually  swallowed  up  in 
the  pagan  rituals  of  communism,  we  offer 
our  hope  and  faith  that  a  brighter  day 
will  dawn  for  them  in  the  future,  that 
the  vice  of  communism  will  some  day  be 
opened  by  the  light  of  truth 

We  in  this  country  have  a  much  easier 
time.  Churches  are  open.  Speech  is 
free.  Particularly  in  the  free  and  easy 
exchant.''>  f  arguments  that  character- 
izes a  pol.'icdl  campaign  m  this  country, 
It  is  easy  for  :.i>  t;j  fur^rt  the  really  seri- 
ous nature  of  th'-  challenge  that  is  before 
all  of  us.  Republicans  and  E>emocrats 
alike. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  particular 
pleasure  to  ask  to  have  the  address  by 
Cardinal  Spellman  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  think  the  words  of  Cardinal  Spellman 
can  remind  us  perhaps  better  than  the 
words  of  any  political  figure,  of  the  grave 
struggle  we  face,  and  of  the  need  to  face 
that  struggle  with  determination,  with 
integrity,  and  with  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  dignity  of  man  and  the  power  of  the 
Almighty 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ser- 
m.jn  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Text  or  Sermon  by  Cardinal  Spellman 
In  these  peaceless,  Imperiled  times,  dally 
we  learn  of  new  and  more  Imminent  Com- 
munist-promoted crises  throughout  the 
* jrld — in  Cuba  and  Latin  America:  In  East 
Germany  and  the  International  waters  of 
the  Barents  Sea:  In  China  and  the  Congo — 
all  ominous  testimonials  to  the  fast  ap- 
proaching possibility  of  the  death-day  to 
world  freedom,  the  once  fantastic,  now  real- 
istic threat  of  Soviet  Russia.  Thus,  In  this, 
■the  most  dangerous  summer  since  1939," 
this  International  Eucharlstlc  Congress,  with 
Its  prayerful  purpose  to  sustain  the  life  of 
the  world  through  dedication  to  God,  Is  of 
vast  and  urgent  Import  to  all  peoples  all 
nations. 

This  Eucharlstlc  Congress  is  a  physical  as 
well  as  spiritual  symbol  of  the  miraculous, 
Indomitable  power  of  {>erpetual  prayer  Im- 
plemented by  the  strength  of  a  people  united 
by  common  principles  and  purposes — glo- 
rious testimonial  to  mans  confidence  In  God 
and  the  ultimate  victory  of  faith.  For  faith 
alone  Is  the  magical  antidote  to  counteract 
the  calculated  cold-war  gains  of  Communists' 
poisonous  propaganda. 

PUgrlms  for  peace,  we  have  come  from  out 
many  and  far  lands,  with  God's  love  In  our 
hearts,  countless  witnesses  to  the  ageless 
truth  that  deep,  enduring  practiced  faith  Is 
an  Invulnerable  defense  against  those  whose 
avowed  aim  Is  to  destroy  God's  Image  In  man, 
provoke  doubt  and  distrust  among  peoples 
of  different  nations  and  enslave  the  whole 
world 

Among  us  today  are  America's  soldiers — 
representing  every  mother's  son,  every  sweet- 
heart, every  husband,  father,  and  brother 
still  stationed  at  the  outposts  of  the  defense 


Df  America  They  too  are  pilgrims  U)t  peace 
becau.se  •; heirs  is  the  duty  to  protect  clvl- 
l:zat;on  agiiinst  Communist  aggressors  who 
for  two  decades  have  Invaded  nations,  sup- 
pressing free  peoples  with  steamroller  preci- 
sion, ruthlessly  crunching  and  crushing  their 
victims  In  the  relentless  grip  of  Soviet  cruel- 
ties and   tyrannies. 

international  tensions  high 

Our  country's  sons  are  here  In  Germany, 
AS  other  thousands  of  America's  sons  are  sitlll 
stationed  at  different  and  distant  free  world 
bridgeheads,  because  International  tensions 
have  been  heightened  until  they  have 
reached  today's  imminently  dangerous  pitch. 

We  have  been  led  down  these  perilous 
paths  by  our  own  apathy  until  once  again 
we  are  faced  with  the  probability  of  paying 
a  terrible  price  for  our  complacency.  Each 
Memorial  Day  Americans  honor  the  men 
who  fought  other  wars  for  us,  men  whose 
battles  are  over,  men  at  rest  but  unfor- 
gotten.  'We  have  in  our  time,  not  the  di- 
vided Nation  the  Civil  War  was  fought  to 
unite,  but  a  divided  world  In  which  free- 
dom and  slavery  are  again  the  issue.  We 
honor  our  dead  only  as  we  stand  ready  to 
defend  the  principles  they  died  for;  we  dare 
not  lose  our  sense  of  urgency.  We  and  our 
allies,  united  In  a  partnership  for  peace, 
have  no  choice  but  to  maintain  an  adequate 
guard  against  the  grave  dangers  which 
threaten  us. 

An  so,  on  the  free  world's  bridgeheads  our 
sons  must  continue  to  stand  guard  against 
the  invasion  of  the  Soviet  enemy  who  has 
terrorized  countless  peoples  and  murdered 
other  thousands  because  they  dared  to  be- 
lieve in  God.  Yet  there  are  existing  today 
in  these  subjugated  lands,  people  of  death- 
less faith  whose  heroic  souls  their  craven 
Communists  captors  cannot  enslave.  De- 
nied Ood's  greatest  gift — the  holy  sacrifice 
of  the  mass — faith  still  endures  within  their 
Intrepid  souls  and  sustains  them  In  their 
agonies  and  griefs,  an  Inspiration  to  us  to 
receive  with  even  greater  gratitude  and  de- 
votion, the  sacred  gift  and  grace  of  the 
Eucharlstlc  sacrifice. 

It  Is  our  privilege  to  fortify  these  an- 
guished peoples  through  our  remembering 
prayers  so  that  they  may  know  that  we  of 
the  free  world  are  beseeching  our  Lord  in 
the  blessed  sacrament  to  deliver  them  from 
the  doom  that  threatens  to  engulf  them, 
praying  God  to  restore  to  their  own  beloved 
homelands.  His  blessings  of  liberty  and 
peace.  We  beg  God  to  give  them  the  strength 
to  continue  to  stand  firm  within  the  pro- 
tective mantle  of  their  faith,  for  godless 
living  will  bear  the  bitter  fruit  that  evil 
ever  yields,  and  the  time  will  come  when 
the  gullt-rldden  Soviet  masters  of  to- 
day will  become  the  vanquished  of  tomor- 
row. But,  until  that  tomorrow  comes,  we 
who  are  still  free  must  not  permit  ourselves 
the  smallest  degree  of  indifference,  pro- 
crastination or  compromise;  we  must  not 
lapse  in  our  defenses,  we  must  not  falter 
in  our  faith,  for  there  leads  the  road  to  dis- 
aster. 

PRATERS    ARE    FOR    WORLD 

We  have  made  our  pilgrimage  as  American 
Catholics  but  our  intentions  and  our  prayers 
are  for  the  welfare  of  all  our  own  countrjrmen 
and  all  the  peoples  of  Ood's  good  earth.  We 
know  that,  if  in  faith  and  love  we  pray  with 
penitent  hearts  and  follow  God's  command- 
ments, graces  from  our  Christ's  sacred  heart 
will  flood  and  possess  our  own.  We  know 
this  truth  well,  for  there  has  ever  been  the 
light  of  our  faith  to  guide  us,  faith  which  by 
God's  grace  Is  more  Important  than  life  Itself. 
I  know  that  you.  dear  friends,  even  as  I,  can 
conceive  circumstances  In  which  we  would 
willingly  sacrifice  our  lives,  but  there  Is  no 
conceivable  circumstance  In  which  we  would 
be  willing  even  to  consider  surrendering  our 
faith. 


Again  and  again  the  Soviet  Union  has  In- 
tensified discord,  stimulated  anarchy,  repu- 
diated pledges  In  her  determination  to  con- 
quer the  world  through  the  war  of  nerves 
which  she  is  waging  against  the  whole  free 
world.  Under  these  chaotic  conditions,  the 
Soviets  believe  that  the  free  world  will 
collapse. 

Only  last  month  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  Dag  Hammarskjold, 
speaking  of  the  crisis  In  the  Congo,  warned: 
"We  are  at  the  turn  of  the  road  where  our 
attitude  will  be  of  decisive  significance  •  •  • 
not  only  for  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  also  for  the  future  of  Africa,  which 
may.  in  present  circumstances,  mean  the 
world."  Then  Mr  Hammarskjold  added:  "I 
do  not  use  strong  words  unless  they  are  sup- 
ported by  strong  convictions."  And  it  Is  my 
belief  that  men  receive  the  stamina  to  stand 
strong  In  their  convictions  by  living  their 
faith. 

No  greater  proof  is  there  of  this  fact  than 
the  wondrous  fact  that,  despite  the  spiritual 
treasons  of  our  times,  the  faith  of  our  citi- 
zens and  our  soldiers  has  held  firm  and 
fervent  in  the  face  of  Communists  who  ruth- 
lessly strive  to  kill  men's  souls  by  enslaving 
their  hearts  and  their  minds.  Vividly  I  re- 
call an  experience  here  In  Germany  In  Oc- 
tober 1944.  The  Americans  had  already 
breached  the  Siegfried  line  and  I  was  riding 
through  a  wooded  section  near  Aachen  with 
General  Huebner,  then  commanding  the 
1st  Infantry  Division.  As  our  Jeep  bumped 
and  bounced  over  a  corduroy  road  through 
a  dripping  fog.  past  the  hulking  specters 
of  blown-up  fortifications  and  overturned 
Nazi  tanks,  the  General  In  his  forthright 
way,  said  to  me:  "Aichblshop,  I  do  not  say 
that  only  a  religious  man  can  be  a  good 
soldier,  but  I  do  say  emphatically  and  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  contradict,  and  the  tribute 
we  pay  them  would  be  meaningless  if  we 
cherished  principle  less  today  than  they  did 
yesteryear." 

This  truth  Is  explicitly  expressed  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Army 
In  Europe.  Gen.  Clyde  Eddleman.  who  last 
Memorial  Day  stated:  "There  Is  little  hope 
for  an  easing  of  the  tensions  in  the  future. 
The  soldier  who  lives  up  to  his  religion  is  a 
better  man  and  a  better  soldier." 

FAITH    A    SPlRrrtJAL    YARDSTICK 

Faith  Is  the  spiritual  yardstick  by  which 
a  man  Is  ofttlmes  measured,  whatever  his 
vocation  or  profession  may  be.  Even  as  the 
man  who  lives  his  life  In  faith  Is  strength- 
ened by  the  unique  combination  of  its  might, 
so  a  nation  is  fortified  mllllonfold  by  the 
fearless  faith  of  her  citizenry.  Never  has 
the  world  had  greater  need  for  men  of  en- 
during faith  than  in  these  days  when  Soviet 
Russia,  in  a  frenzied  trend  of  new  vilifica- 
tions and  violations,  is  testing  the  patience 
of  peaceful  peoples  by  setting  on  edge  the 
nerve  centers  of  the  world. 

Time  after  time  until  the  years  rolled 
Into  decades,  we  have  seen  the  synthetic 
mask  of  friendliness  melt  away,  exposing  the 
contorted,  fiendish  face  of  the  free  world's 
worst  enemy,  from  whose  mouth  thunders 
infamous  Insults,  denunicatlons  and  threats. 
Like  a  wild  beast  of  the  forest  who  has  tasted 
the  blood  of  its  prey  which  it  has  stalked  to 
Its  ultimate  death.  Soviet  Russia's  master 
Communists  have  become  drunken  with  lust 
and  power. 

In  England,  Prime  Minister  MacmlUan 
only  2  weeks  ago  also  warned:  "IX  the  pres- 
ent trend  continues,  we  may  all  of  us  find 
ourselves  caught  In  a  situation  from  which 
we  cannot  escape." 

The  festering  poison  of  hatreds  fostered  by 
Soviet  Russia  in  once  friendly  nations  of  the 
hemispheres  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
enemy's  master  plan  to  replace  democracy 
with  International  communism — a  dreadful, 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  belligerent, 
pagan    peoples.      But,    no    nation    is    more 
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powerful,  no  nation  mightier  than  a  country 
fortified  by  God-revering,  faith-loving  peo- 
ple; and,  against  the  outrages  of  a  pagan 
enemy,  only  a  country  protected  with  the 
priceless  endowment  of  a  patriotic,  prayer- 
ful people  can  long  endure.  By  that  spiritual 
standard  of  survival,  there  Is  no  mightier  na- 
tion than  our  own. 

Dear  pilgrims  for  peace,  I  beg  you  to  unite 
your  prayers  with  mine  beseeching  the  Eu- 
charlstlc King  to  forever  keep  our  beloved 
America,  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  defense 
of  Its  own  free  life  and  the  protection  of  the 
life  of  the  world  through  consecration  to  Al- 
mighty God. 

NINETEEN  HUNDiiED  AND  SIXTY 
CIVIL  AIR  PATROL  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AIR  CADET  EXCHANGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
more  than  250  Civil  Air  Patrol  cadets 
from  the  United  States  and  18  other  na- 
tions are  completing  3-week  exchange 
visits  this  week.  This  most  commenda- 
ble venture  in  international  exchange 
is  an  important  people-to-people  contact 
in  which  130  U.S.  cadets  from  50  States. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia visit  18  nations  and  a  similar  number 
of  cadets  from  these  18  nations  have 
visited  Washington  and  19  of  our  States. 
Typical  of  the  American  participants  are 
the  five  honor  cadets  who  visited  Den- 
mark for  3  weeks  under  this  program. 
The  group  was  joined  in  Denmark  by 
cadets  from  Belgium  and  Canada.  In 
the  group  were  Darrell  J.  Cook,  of  Pleas- 
ant Grove,  Utah;  Manuel  Elstela,  Salas 
Arecibo,  P.R.;  James  H.  Hull,  Jr.,  College 
Park.  Md.;  Ronald  P.  Patton.  Lawrence- 
ville,  ni.,  and  James  M.  Roark,  Merced. 
Calif.  These  boys  were  accompanied  by 
Col.  Barnee  D.  Breeskin,  of  Washington, 
and  Maj.  Claude  B.  Dodson,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

The  cadets  spoke  before  many  groups 
in  their  host  countries  and  at  some 
points  in  their  tour  were  within  40  miles 
of  Soviet-dominated  East  Germany.  In 
Denmark,  as  guests  of  Danish  families, 
the  boys  visited  local  industries  and 
fanns  and  met  with  flying  groups. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  sample  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  exchange  cadets.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  schedule  of 
activities  during  their  visit  to  Denmark 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Program  for  American,  Belgian,  and  Cana- 
dian Cadets  Visiting  Denmark — July  20- 
AUGUST    11,    1960 

(All  hours  are  Danish  local  time) 

WEDNESDAY,  XULY  20 

At  1130:  Arrival  of  cadets  from  Belgium, 
Canada,  and  United  States  of  America  at 
Kastrup  Airport. 

THURSDAY.    JULY    21 

At  1000-1230:  Place  of  meeting:  Royal 
Danish  Aeroclub.  Visiting  the  old  part  of 
Copenhagen:  Round  Tower  (RundetArn), 
the  King's  Castle  (Amallenborg)  and  Rosen- 
borg Castle. 

At  1300:  Lunch  In  Tlvoll  sponsored  by  the 
Ministry  of  Defense. 

Afternoon:   At  free  disposal. 

FRIDAY,    JULY    22 

At  1000:  Place  of  meeting:  SAS  "Air  Ter- 
minal". Ved  Vesterport  Departure  by  SAS 
coach  for  Copenhagen  Airport.  Kastrup. 


At  1030-1200:  Tour  through  the  SAS  Air- 
craft Wharf. 

At   1230-1330:   Lunch  sponsored  by  SAS, 
Afternoon:  At  free  disposal. 

SATURDAY.    JULY    23 

At  1000-1230:  Place  of  meeting:  Royal 
Danish  Aeroclub.  Visiting  the  Danish  Na- 
tional Museum  and  the  Arsenal  Museum. 

At  1300:   Lunch. 

Afternoon:   At  free  disposal, 

SUNDAY,   JULY    24 

The  whole  day  at  free  disposal. 

MONDAY,   JULY    25 

At  0930-2100:  Place  of  meeting:  Royal 
Danish  Aeroclub.  Sightseeing  by  cars  in 
Northern  Seeland  where  old  castles  will  be 
be  visited  (Hlller»»d,  Fredensborg,  and  Elsi- 
nore).  The  cadets  will  be  the  guests  of  the 
Insurance  Company  Codan,  HlUerftd. 

TUESDAY.   JULY    26 

At  1100:  Place  of  meeting:  Royal  Danish 
Aeroclub. 

At  1130-1230:   Visit  at  Tuborg  Brewery. 

At  1230-1330:  Lunch  sponsored  by  Tuborg 
Brewery. 

Afternoon:  At  free  disposal. 

■WEDNESDAY,  JtJLY  27 

At  1000:  Place  of  meeting:  Royal  Danish 
Aeroclub.  Visiting  the  "Dyrehaven"  North 
of  Copenhagen.    Lunch:  Peter  Lips  Hus. 

Afternoon:  At  free  disposal. 

THTJRSDAY.  JULY  28 

At  0900:  Place  of  meeting:  Royal  Danish 
Aeroclub  I>eparture  by  bus  to  Avni*  Air 
Force  Base.  Visiting  the  Roskilde  Cathedral 
and  Trelleborg  (the  old  Viking  Fort). 
Lunch  at  Sor0. 

At  1700:  Arrival  at  Avnft. 

FRIDAY,    JULY    29,    SATURDAY,    JULY    30,    SUNDAY, 
JULY  31,  MONDAY,  AUGUST  1 

Aviirt  Air  Force  Base.  The  cadets  and  their 
accompanying  oflQcers  are  the  guests  of  the 
Danish  Air  Force  During  this  period  the 
cadets  will  visit  a  big  Danish  dairy  and  Dan- 
ish estate. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  2 

At  1000:  Departure  by  air  from  Avn^  Air 
Force  Base  to  Odense,  where  the  cadets  will 
be  the  guests  on  an  estate  near  Odense. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  3 

visiting  medieval  castles  on  Funen. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  4 

At  1000:  Departure  by  air  from  Odense 
Airport  to  Air  Force  Base  Karup  and  from 
there  by  bus  to  Silkeborg,  where  the  cadets 
will  be  the  guests  of  Silkeborg  Flying  Club. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  5 

silkeborg. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  6 

At  lOOO:  Departure  by  bus  to  Karup  Air 
Force  Base  and  by  air  from  Karup  to  Alborg, 
where  the  cadets  will  be  the  guests  of  "Avia- 
tor" Flying  Club. 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  7 

Alborg. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  8 

At  1000:  Departure  by  air  from  Alborg  to 
Copenhagen  (V8erl(»se). 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  9 

The  whole  day  at  free  disposal. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  10 

At  1130:  Departure  of  American  and  Bel- 
gian cadets.  Place  of  meeting:  SAS  Ter- 
minal, Ved  VesterpKDrt.  Departure  from  Kas- 
trup Airport  1300. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  1 1 

At  1045:  Departure  of  Canadian  cadets. 
Place  of  meeting:  SAS  Terminal.  Ved  Vester- 
port.    Departure  from  Kastrup  Airport   1230. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  a  recent 
speech,  mentioned  that  there  were  m 
addition  to  the  programs  of  the  two  ma- 
jor political  parties,  a  third  platform. 
which  was  the  platform  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  representing  the 
program  which  the  President  has  sought 
for  a  long  time  to  have  enacted  into  law. 

The  President  has  asserted  his  firm 
leadership  and  has  reiterated  his  views, 
with  which  I  believe  most  Americans 
agree,  that  this  session  of  the  Congress 
ought  to  act  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
people — and  I  may  add,  parenthetically, 
not  in  the  sole  interest  of  any  one  per- 
sonality or  individual.  In  pursuit  of  the 
President's  desire,  for  the  public  welfare, 
for  the  enactment  of  the  legislation 
which  he  has  responsibly  suggested  and 
in  which  he  has  again  reasserted  his 
leadership  in  his  message  he.  first  of 
all.  reminds  us  that  the  Congress  has 
cut  severely  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram in  the  pending  bill  by  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars.  The  President 
rightly  asks  Congress  to  restore  the  ap- 
propriation for  mutual  security. 

Both  parties  at  their  conventions 
earnestly  supported  the  principle  of  mu- 
tual security,  and  they  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  show  to  the  country  that 
they  actually  meant  what  they  said;  and 
the  President  has  given  them  that  op- 
portunity. 

The  President  makes  a  new  proposal 
for  an  authorization  of  the  magnitude  of 
$600  million,  to  be  granted  to  help  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  strengthen 
their  social  and  economic  structure  and 
im^prove  the  status  of  their  individual 
citizens.  This  is  a  program  demonstrat- 
ing leadership,  and  deserves  to  be  acted 
on  favorably.  The  President  points  out 
that  if  the  Congress  delays  too  long  in 
that  measure,  the  effect  sought  by  the 
program  will  be  considerably  vitiated  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Economic  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Republics  will 
convene  at  Bogota  on  September  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bush  in  the  chair'.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  also  pro- 
posed that  there  be  presented  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
an  American  plan  for  greater  use  of  our 
combined  agricultural  abundance  to  help 
feed  the  hungry  of  the  world. 

The  President  has  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  only  one  major 
measure,  of  all  those  on  which  he  asked 
for  action  in  his  message  of  May  3.  had 
been  passed.  That  was  the  civil  rights 
measure,  which  had  two  major  deletions, 
which  he  now  hopes  may  be  restored  by 
bipartisan  support.  Congress  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  restore  those  two 
items,  as  the  President  of  the  Unit«! 
States  has  requested. 
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I  have  furiher  comments  to  make  on 
the  Presidents  message,  but  I  will  defer 
their,  until  later 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  busine.s.s'> 

Mr.  RUSSEXL.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business.  I  wish  to 
suggest  the  abivence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business'  There  ap- 
p<*ars  to  be  none  and  morning  business 
Is  clawed 

Mr  RUSSEI.L.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  JOHNSON'  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  conferred  with  the  minority 
leader.  I  should  like  to  make  a  very  brief 
statement  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate.  First.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its  de- 
liberations t  Klay  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  retiu^st  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas''  'Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
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Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  because  of  the 
special  problems  which  face  them,  have 
permission  to  sit  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  the 
session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

M.-  DIRK.- EN  Mr.  President,  we 
have  discu-vied  this  matter.  There  is  an 
authorization  request  for  mutual  secu- 
rity in  the  message  from  the  President, 
which  will  require  meetings  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  There  are 
also  requests  with  respect  to  the  so-called 
interest  rate  ceiling  and  the  Medicare 
bill,  which  are  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  Obviously  that  com- 
mittee w;:;  have  to  meet,  in  case  the 
Senate  should  convene  early.  If  the 
S«'nate  meets  at  noon  it  will  offer  no 
great  difficulty,  but  I  apprehend  there 
wi:i  be  days  when  we  shall  convene  quite 
early  The  committee  very  manifestly 
could  not  do  any  business,  or  consider 
these  measures  which  have  come  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  unless  the 
committee  were  pnvileged  to  sit. 

I  think  I  should  amplify  my  statement 
by  saying  that  requests  with  respect  to 
the  other  committees,  as  *hey  are  made, 
•will  be  considered  from  day  to  day 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is 
agrec'able. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  regarding  the  two  commit- 
tees? The  Chair  hears  none;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  say,  for  the  information 
of  all  other  committee  chairmen  and  all 
other  members  of  committees,  in  the 
event  there  is  a  desire  to  have  the  other 
committees  meet  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  we  should  follow  the 
procedure  we  have  heretofore  followed; 
namely,  there  should  be  filed  a  request 
with  the  secretary  of  the  minority  or  the 
secretary  of  the  majority,  and  such  re- 
quests will  be  cleared  with  the  leadership 
on  an  individual  committee  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  add  to 
the  statement  that  we  expect  to  have 
evening  sessions.  We  expect  to  have 
Saturday  sessions.  We  expect  to  con- 
vene early  and  to  stay  in  session  late. 
I  should  not  wish  to  be  arbitrary  about 
the  time  of  a  recess  in  the  evening  or  the 
time  of  convening  in  the  morning,  but 
after  having  had  conversations  with  the 
minority  leader  about  the  matter,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  437  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  are  up  for  reelection  and 
I  have  no  desire  to  keep  the  people  from 
seeing  them  and  hearing  them  and  hav- 
ing them  debate  the  issues  of  the  day.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  30  of  our 
Members  are  up  for  reelection,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  shall  have  a 
presidential  election  this  year  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  conclude  the  important 
business  as  early  as  possible.  I  know  my 
colleagues  will  wish  to  be  cooperative. 
I  do  not  anticipate  any  obstruction. 

I  wish  to  inform  the  Senate  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  we  shall  plan  to  come  in 
at  9:30  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
to  work  until  9:30  or  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  This  will  include  Saturdays. 
I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  adjust  their  schedules  accordingly. 

We  have  returned  1  week  earlier  than 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  to  meet, 
in  the  hope  that  we  can  complete  ac- 
tion— at  least  committee  action — on 
some  of  the  measures  which  the  House 
acted  upon  before  we  left,  such  as  the 
medical  care  bill.  We  have  the  minimum 
wage  bill  on  the  calendar.  The  Antarc- 
tic Treaty  is  scheduled  for  consideration. 
The  public  works  bill  is  on  the  calen- 
dar. We  expect  to  consider  all  those  bills 
at  an  early  date. 

At  the  moment  the  Senate  should 
know  that  appropriation  bills  will  have 
priority.  Conference  reports,  of  course, 
are  privileged. 

Second,  we  will  consider  the  Antarctic 
Treaty.    It  is  the  pending  business. 

Third,  we  shall  consider  the  minimum 
wage  bill. 

Fourth,  when  and  if  reported  we  shall 
consider  the  medical  care  bill ;  and  then, 
perhaps,  the  situs  picketing  bill. 

Those  are  the  matters  as  to  which  the 
House  has  already  taken  action  or  antic- 
ipates taking  action. 

Other  measures  will  be  considered.  I 
would   not  expect  us  to  be  able  to  an- 


nounce at  this  time  exactly  how  many 
additional  measures  will  be  considered, 
or  when,  but  the  calendar  will  be  called 
from  time  to  time.  When,  as.  and  if 
committees  report  proposed  legislation, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  considered, 
the  appropriate  policy  committees  of  the 
respective  sides  will  give  the  blUs  thor- 
ough and  diligent  consideration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  I  can  assure 
the  majority  leader  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle — and  I  believe  I  can  assure  him  so 
far  as  all  the  affiliates  of  our  party  are 
concerned — that  it  is  not  in  the  tradition 
of  the  Republican  Party  at  any  time 
to  obstruct  or  to  thwart,  but  instead  we 
wish  to  carry  out  the  great  tradition  of 
putting  the  emphasis  on  the  national  in- 
terest. The  President  made  that  abun- 
dantly clear  in  his  message. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  ijoint? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit.  I  should  like  to  finish  one 
thought. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  simply 
wish  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  I 
did  not  intend  in  any  remark  I  made  to 
imply  that  the  minority  would  obstruct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
believe  they  will.  I  intended  to  speak 
affirmatively. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  certainly  will 
keep  foremost  at  all  times  the  national 
Interest.  That  has  been  emphasized 
over  and  over  again  by  the  President. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  submitted  very  consider- 
able agenda  in  the  message  which  came 
to  the  Senate  today.  Much  of  the  pro- 
gram, of  course,  is  old  ground.  Hear- 
ings have  been  held  as  to  many  of  the 
measures  involved,  such  as  area  assist- 
ance, housing,  the  interest  ceiling,  and  so 
forth. 

How  much  we  can  achieve  in  this  ses- 
sion remains  to  be  seen,  but  we  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest. 
We  have  no  objection  to  meeting  early. 
We  have  no  objection  to  Saturday  ses- 
sions, for,  as  the  President  indicated,  the 
business  before  Congress  is  an  unfinished 
task  and  we  should  stay  on  the  job  un- 
til it  has  been  consummated.  In  that 
spirit  we  shall  approach  our  responsi- 
bilities in  this  session. 

We  would  ask,  of  course,  that  this  be 
done  In  complete  fairness,  and  I  am  sure 
It  will  be,  because  all  those  who  are  in 
this  body — our  national  party  managers 
and  our  candidates — I  am  sure  will  co- 
operate and  be  present  during  the  con- 
sideration of  these  things  which  are  so 
vital  to  the  public. 

I  assure  the  majority  leader  that  that 
will  be  the  spirit  in  which  we  shall  ap- 
proach our  duties   and   responsibilities. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  very  kind  statement. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  the  majority  lead- 
er advise  us  whether  he  is  prepared  to 
give  us  all  the  assistance  possible  in  con- 
nection with  depressed  areas  legislation, 
on  which  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  doubtless  plans 
to  hold  hearings  beginning  Thursday? 
The  President  has  indicated  that  there 
are  certain  forms  of  area  assistance  leg- 
islation which  he  would  be  glad  to  ap- 
prove, and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are 
desirous  of  seeing  that  those  areas  with 
chronic  labor  surpluses  receive  some  rec- 
ognition of  their  serious  plight  during 
this  session  of  Congress.  'What  assur- 
ance can  the  majority  leader  give  us  as 
to  that  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  can  give  assurance  only 
for  himself  and  for  the  majority  of  his 
party  that  he  has  consistently  supported 
and  advocated  legislation  in  this  field; 
and  if  the  President  had  seen  fit  to  sign 
the  measures  that  we  passed,  we  would 
have  had  area  assistance  legislation  some 
time  before. 

As  I  recall,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania was  one  of  the  real  leaders  in  the 
passage  of  this  type  of  legislation  and 
attempted  to  prevail  upon  the  President 
to  sign  some  bills  that  were  vetoed. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  exact  form 
of  bill  which  will  be  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  but  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  of  my  concern  for  the  need 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  which  is  evi- 
dent from  the  active  interest  which  I 
have  displayed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Penn'=ylvania  has  not  such  con- 
cern becau.se,  as  I  recall,  he  personally 
called  on  the  President  and  urged  him 
to  sign  a  bill  which  Congress  had  passed. 
I  will  certainly  keep  an  open  mind  and 
do  anything  I  can  consistent  with  the 
program  of  the  session. 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
knows,  we  felt,  even  with  the  sterling 
leadership  of  the  m^inority.  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  pass  four  appropria- 
tion bills,  the  minimum  wage  bill,  the 
medical  plan  for  the  aged  bill,  and  the 
situs  picketing  bill,  and  dispose  of  the 
Antarctic  Tteaty  and  still  get  to  the 
conventions.  Some  of  us  wanted  to  go 
to  the  conventions. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Yes;  I  was  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  evolved 
the  best  plan  we  could,  and  it  was  our 
intention  to  return  and  complete  action 
primarily  on  the  bills  that  were  passed 
by  the  House,  the  four  appropriation 
bills,  minimum  wage  bill,  which  was 
passed  only  a  few  days  before  adjourn- 
ment; the  medical  plan  for  the  aged 
which  was  passed  only  a  few  days  before 
adjournment;  and  the  public  works  bill, 
which  was  passed  only  a  few  days  before 
we  adjourned. 

We  had  no  opportunity  really  to  con- 
sider those  measures.  That  is  why  we 
returned.  But  we  indicated  our  inten- 
tion to  our  colleagues  then,  and  we  still 
hope  that  we  can  give  high  priority  to 
the  measures  which  the  House  has 
passed,  and  adjourn  by  Labor  Day,  be- 
cause it  would  be  unfair  to  Members  of 
the  House,  and  to  at  least  a  third  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  to  ask  them  to 


remain  here  and  deprive  their  constit- 
uents of  an  opportunity  to  observe  them 
in  action. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  a  Uttle  disap- 
pointed at  the  inference  that  I  read  into 
the  Senator's  remarks,  that  since  an  area 
assistance  bill  has  been  vetoed  by  the 
President,  perhaps  there  may  be  no  due 
consideration  to  the  area  assistance  legis- 
lation which  the  President  has  again  re- 
quested in  his  message.  In  the  message 
he  says  he  will  approve  such  legislation 
if  it  is  directed  toward  meeting  the  needs 
and  is  free  of  the  objectionable  provi- 
sions which  the  other  bill  contained.  I 
believe  that  the  President  had  requested 
27  items  of  general  welfare  legislation, 
of  which  only  6  have  been  passed  by  this 
Congress.  Instead  of  the  rather  narrow 
agenda  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  I  hope  that  some  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  request  of 
the  President  that  this  Congress  dispose 
of  the  unfinished  business  which  he 
again  calls  to  our  attention,  and  with 
respect  to  which  he  asks  the  serious  at- 
tention of  this  Congress.  I  note  that 
the  President  has  nothing  to  say  about 
our  getting  away  by  Labor  Day,  because 
I  suspect  the  President  has  plenty  of 
time,  and  since  he  has  plenty  of  tim'',  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with 
him. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  observations.  I  am  not 
able  to  speak  about  what  the  President 
does  with  his  time.  We  have  passed  two 
area  assistance  bills,  as  I  recall,  and  the 
President  has  vetoed  both  of  them. 

I  observe  that  a  good  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations the  President  made  today 
have  heretofore  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate.  Early  in  February  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  for  Federal  assistance  to 
schools.  I  never  comment  on  the  proce- 
dures of  the  other  body.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter for  them.  But  if  the  President  is  as 
persuasive  with  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  as  we  were  with 
members  of  the  committee  in  the  Senate 
in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the 
school  bill,  a  rule  can  be  obtained  on  that 
bill,  and  I  am  sure  some  action  will  be 
taken  on  it. 

The  bill  for  assistance  to  the  elderly  is 
the  next  item.  The  administration  had 
some  difficulty  making  up  its  mind,  I 
might  say,  in  complete  frankness,  as  to 
what  kind  of  program  it  wanted.  Many 
conferences  were  held  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Secretary  asked  that  action  be  de- 
layed. He  finally  returned  with  a  plan. 
In  the  closing  weeks  of  the  cession  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  came  forward  with 
the  administration  plan.  The  House  has 
acted  upon  the  measure,  but  I  do  not 
think  anyone  contends  that  the  Senate 
has  had  adequate  time  to  consider  it. 

There  has  passed  the  House — and  it 
has  been  placed  upon  the  calendar — a 
fair  labor  standard  coverage  bill,  namely, 
the  minimum  wage  bill. 

We  were  told  that  some  Members  of 
the  minority  would  offer  a  number  of 
amendments  to  that  bill.    I  believe  it  was 


said  that  20  or  30  amendments  would  be 
offered  to  the  bill.  Consideration  of  the 
amendments  would  require  a  good  deal 
of  time.  For  that  reason  we  knew  we 
could  not  get  final  action  on  that  bill  be- 
fore the  conventions.  We  placed  high 
priority  on  that  bill.  We  want  nothing 
to  jeopardize  its  passage,  even  if  20  or 
30  amendments  are  offered. 

The  farm  problem  is  mentioned  in  the 
President's  message.  We  passed  3  or  4 
farm  bills  that  have  been  vetoed.  We 
passed  the  overall  farm  bill  some  time  ago 
and  the  President  vetoed  it.  We  ap- 
peared on  television  and  explained  it. 

Then  we  passed  a  tobacco  bill,  as  I  re- 
call, and  the  President  vetoed  it. 

Then  we  passed  a  wheat  bill,  and  he 
vetoed  that. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  farm  legis- 
lation, if  any,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  that 
meets  with  the  approval  of  Secretary 
Benson.  I  am  willing  to  try.  I  am 
genuinely  in  earnest  in  trying  to  find 
a  solution,  and  I  told  the  minority  leader 
within  the  hour  that  we  would  explore 
the  situation. 

I  do  not  blame  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Ezra  Taft  Benson,  for  all  the 
farm  mess.  I  do  not  think  any  single 
man  could  get  us  in  as  big  a  mess  as  we 
are  in  in  that  field.  After  all.  Secretary 
Benson  did  not  appoint  himself.  He  has 
had  the  collaboration,  if  not  the  coop- 
eration, of  the  President  and  the  'Vice 
President  in  his  efforts.  Some  of  the 
minority  Members,  including  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoep- 
PELl,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young],  have  really  worked 
to  try  to  get  a  farm  program.  However, 
it  seems  that  we  cannot  get  one  that 
will  satisfy  the  administration.  We 
have  i>assed  three  and  they  have  been 
vetoed. 

In  connection  with  the  area  assist- 
ance program.  I  believe  we  passed  two 
measures,  both  of  which  have  been 
vetoed.  My  colleagues  can  correct  me 
if  I  am  in  error.  I  know  one  was  vetoed 
this  year  and  one  was  vetoed  previously. 
Many  vetoes  have  been  threatened. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jneld? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  not 
yield  until  I  finish. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  have  not  passed  a 
good  one  yet. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  want  to 
go  through  the  list  of  items  in  the  Pres- 
ident's program,  because  I  think  it  is 
rather  tragic  that,  in  the  twilight  of  his 
career,  aft^r  1^2  years,  the  President, 
upon  his  return  from  NewT>ort  should 
set  out  all  the  items  that  are  embraced 
within  the  Democratic  platform.  I  am 
glad  he  was  reminded  of  the  needs  of 
the  country-.  I  wish  that  he  had  exer- 
cised the  same  kind  of  leadership  dur- 
ing the  past  7  years.  If  he  had,  I  think 
most  of  the  proposing  measures  would 
have  been  passed.  I  would  not  include 
the  subject  of  the  judiciary,  because  I 
think  some  patronage  is  involved  in  the 
request  for  40  new  judgeships.  We  have 
made  studies  of  that  need.  I  think 
some  additional  judgeships  are  needed 
I  would  support  a  bill  to  create  some 
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additional     Jttdl«*iipfi      I     a.sked     the 
Judiciar>-    Committee    to    consider    the 
problem,    and    I    think    the    committee 
reported  a  bill  which  provided  for  some. 
but  we  have  never  been  able  to  ^et  an 
agreement   that   would   justify  bringing 
such  a  measure  before  the  Senate.     I  do 
not    believe    that    we    can    consult    the 
necessary    political    committees    in    the 
States,    then   have   the    f"BI   review   the 
charactfr    and    experience    of    all    the 
nominees,    make    a   determination,   and 
then  send  the  recommendations  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  would  hold 
hearinu'i  on  the  recommendations,  and 
then    actually    get    the    nominees    con- 
firmed so  that  their  services  would  be 
of  much  value  between  now  and  Janu- 
ary.    That  may  be  a  matter  to  be  de- 
ferred, in  the  light  of  important  meas- 
ures  such   as  minimum   wage,   medical 
care,  situs  picketing,  and  so  forth. 

The  highway  modernization  program. 
The  airways  modernization  program. 
Both  of  those  measures  must  originate 
m  the  House,  because  they  are  revenue 
measures.  I  of  course  am  not  able  to 
speak  for  the  House. 

There  is  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
interest  rate  limitation  on  long  term 
T;-ea.-^ur>-  bonds.  We  believe  that  the 
interest  rates  are  high  enough,  and  we 
are  not  m  favor  of  repealing  the  limita- 
tion. We  have  been  against  this  pro- 
posal and  acamst  high  interest  rates. 
and  we  are  atjainst  them  in  our  platform. 
We  believe  that  such  a  proposal  is  totally 
unjustifiable  Congress  has  been  wise, 
in  our  opinion,  to  refuse  to  let  the  sky 
be  the  limit.  Every  time  an  election  is 
held — as  one  recently  was  in  North 
Dakota — the  people  seem  to  back  us  on 
that  stand,  and  seem  to  confirm  it. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  things  in 
the  platform  with  which  every  Member 
does  not  agree.  The  platform  is  some- 
thing like  a  bill  that  is  passed  by  Con- 
gress. Some  like  some  of  the  things  in  it 
and  do  not  like  others.  In  performing 
our  function  we  must  weigh  the  good 
against  the  bad  and  do  what  is  the  best 
for  all  concerned. 

The  people  of  the  country  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  plat- 
forms A  few  changes  were  made  in  the 
Republican  platform  during  the  last 
days  prior  to  the  convention.  The  peo- 
ple are  not  completely  familiar  with  it, 
and  do  not  know  just  how  far  it  goes. 
I  am  pleased,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  twilight  period  of  his  ad- 
ministration, has  enthusiastically  and 
dramatically  come  out  for  this  program. 
If  he  can  influence  some  members  of  his 
party  to  favor  such  proposed  legislation, 
we  will  have  a  better  chance  next  year 
to  pass  It 

I        Mr    PCOTT     Does  the  Senator 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
yield  at  this  time.  The  next  item  in  the 
President  s  list  is  a  postal-rate  Increase. 
A  measure  to  carry  out  that  proposal 
must  origin.^te  in  the  House,  and  that 
body  must  give  first  consideration  to  it. 
I  do  not  believe  I  can  speak  with  com- 
plete certainty,  but  certainly  I  would 
not  want  consideration  of  such  a  meas- 
I  ure  to  Interfere  with  the  consideration 
'  of  a  minimum  wage  bill,  a  medical  care 
bill,  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  the  appro- 
priation bills,  the  situs  picketing  bill,  and 


the  other  matters  that  are  on  our  agenda, 
on  a  majority  of  which  the  House  has 
already  completed  action  and  is  awaiting 
our  action. 

The  next  item  refers  to  a  continuation 
of  the  long-established  authority  for  the 
President  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch.  I  do  not  know  what  plans  the 
President  has  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  He  has  had 
the  authority  for  a  long  time.  He  has 
had  ample  opportunity  to  reorganize 
anything  in  the  executive  department  he 
wanted  to  reorganize. 

Some  complaint  has  been  made  by 
members  of  the  armed  services  that  he 
has  not  taken  steps  to  cut  out  fat  in 
defense  and  put  into  it  some  muscle.  I 
am  not  one  to  be  arbitrary  about  it.  If 
we  can  get  action  in  that  field  without 
delaying  the  medical  care  bill,  which  is 
important,  the  minimum  wage  bill,  which 
is  important,  and  the  situs  picketing  pro- 
posal, which  is  important,  the  appropria- 
tion bills,  which  are  important,  and  other 
bills  which  are  important,  and  still  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  cam- 
paign, I  would  not  object  to  it. 

The  President  then  mentions  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty.  That  is  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate. 

The  President  refers,  next,  to  a  liberal- 
ization of  the  immigration  laws.  We 
have  made  attempts  to  do  that.  We 
brought  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  further  meet- 
ings with  the  appropriate  committees  on 
that  subject.  I  have  talked  to  the  minor- 
ity leader  about  it  several  times.  I  have 
discussed  with  him  the  matter  of  the 
liberalization  of  the  immigration  laws  on 
several  occasions.  I  should  be  glad  to 
contribute  anything  I  can  to  see  to  it  that 
consideration  is  given  to  that  subject. 

I  believe  that  covers  generally  the 
items  the  President  mentions.  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  of  course 
I  do  not  have  the  time  now  to  cata- 
log— in  view  of  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation— any  disagreement  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  It  is  my  firm  hope 
that,  while  the  Senator  from  Texas  ex- 
presses concern  for  the  twilight  of  the 
President's  service,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  not  similarly  in  the  twilight 
of  his  senatorial  services. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  hope 
not. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  with  respect  to  farm  legislation  the 
President  has  not  asked  for  it  at  twi- 
light, but  has  asked  for  it  at  dawn.  He 
asked  for  it  many  times.  He  asked  for 
it  again  in  January.  The  President 
points  out  that  he  made  one  further  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  issue  and  that  he 
urged  Congress  to  work  Its  will.  The 
President  told  the  leaders  of  both  bodies, 
"You  pass  the  legislation.  Pass  it  within 
certain  broad  guidelines,  and  I  will  ap- 
prove it."  Neither  body  has  done  so. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  not  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  he  is 
not  the  majority  leader  of  the  House. 
The  President  has,  in  eCTect,  said.  "In  an 
effort  to  get  along  with  you.  I  throw  up 
my  hands.     You  send  me  a  bill." 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know  what  Secretary  Benson  is  in  favor 
of 


Mr  SCOTT.  I  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  bill  is  favored  by  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  not 
make  a  personal  attack  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  while  he  is  in  Europe. 
I  observe  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  time  and  time  again 
asked  the  Secretary  to  make  specific 
recommendations. 

I  observe  that  time  and  time  again 
Congress  passed  bills,  only  to  have  them 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  any  ob- 
jective and  serious  and  well-intentioned 
person  would  not  be  optimistic  about 
passing  an  overall  farm  bill  which  would 
serve  the  American  farmers  and  still  get 
the  approval  of  Secretary  Benson,  be- 
cause we  have  tried  to  do  it  for  some 
time. 

Still  farm  mortgages  have  been  going 
up  and  up  and  up.  from  $14  billion  when 
Secretary  Benson  took  over,  to  $21  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  50  percent.  Farm 
Income  has  been  going  down  and  down 
and  down.  There  has  been  a  20-  to  30- 
percent  reduction  in  farm  income. 

Now  we  are  just  a  few  weeks  before 
the  campaign.  Most  Senators  know  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  pass  many  meas- 
ures which  the  House  has  not  already 
passed.  We  cannot  get  them  out  of 
committee,  if  we  are  to  follow  the  com- 
mittee procedure,  with  hearings,  and  so 
forth. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  wishes  to  stop 
a  minimum  wage  bill  from  being  enacted. 
Senators  can  stop  It  if  they  throw  in  a 
great  many  other  bills.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  would  wish  to  stop  a  medical 
plan  for  the  aged.  That  can  be  stopped, 
if  Senators  wish  to  stop  it.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  wants  to  stop  the 
four  appropriation  bills,  with  the  public 
works  bill  containing  great  conserva- 
tion features,  to  harness  our  streams 
with  dams,  to  provide  more  power  and 
energy  for  our  people.  Those  bills  can 
be  held  up  if  other  matters  are 
brought  in. 

However,  if  the  Republicans  vill  take 
the  President's  recommendations  on 
page  4  of  his  message  and.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  interest  rate  recommen- 
dation and  two  or  three  other  items, 
which  must  begin  in  the  House,  and  if 
they  will  join  us  in  January — if  they  are 
still  here  in  January — I  am  sure  that 
we  of  the  Democratic  Party  will  do  our 
part. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  willing  to  pass 
a  school  bill.  We  showed  that  we  were 
ready  to  do  so  In  the  Senate  In  Feb- 
ruary. Wfe  are  willing  to  pass  a  mini- 
mum wage  bill.  We  passed  one  a  few 
years  ago  which  was  10  cents  higher 
than  the  President  had  recommended. 
He  had  recommended  90  cents,  and  we 
set  the  rate  at  $1. 

I  am  sure  we  are  ready  to  pass  a  farm 
bill.  We  have  already  passed  three  of 
them  which  the  President  has  vetoed. 

I  am  sure  we  will  pass  an  area  assist- 
ance bill.  We  have  passed  one.  and  the 
President  has  vetoed  it. 

I  am  sure  we  can  pass  a  bill  to  create 
new  judgeships.  Such  a  bill  has  been 
reported.  It  may  not  go  as  far  as  some 
persons  want  It  to  go.  because  there  are 
certain  patronage  considerations  which 
we  do  not  want  to  go  into. 
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I  am  sure  we  will  act  on  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  Immigration  laws. 

The  Antarctic  Treaty  is  ready  to  be 
acted  on  now.  So  If  the  Senator  will 
help  us  with  the  program  we  have  come 
back  to  complete,  namely,  to  act  upon 
bills  which  the  House  has  passed; 
namely,  appropriation  bills  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  bills  which  have  the  highest 
priority:  if  the  Senator  will  help  us  to 
pass  a  medical  plan  bill,  a  minimum 
wage  bill,  a  situs  picketing  bill,  to  act 
on  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  and  other  gen- 
eral measures,  then  we  shall  be  glad  to 
consider  whether  or  not  we  should  re- 
main in  session  longer  to  consider  some 
other  items,  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  of  course  the  majority  can 
do  that. 

I  simply  point  out  that  we  have  had 
7 '2  years  to  receive  this  Inspiration  and 
this  stimulus.  Now  that  the  President 
has  given  it  to  us.  I  hope  Senators  will 
digest  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  observed  it.  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Republicans,  because  of 
the  North  Dakota  elections  and  other 
elections,  are  getting  frightened,  the 
clo.scr  we  come  to  the  general  elections. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  in  August 
we  would  get  a  strong  program  like 
this?  It  reads  like  the  Democratic  plat- 
form. (Laughter]  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  was  not  compared  with  the  Demo- 
cratic platform. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  it  does  read  like  the 
Democratic  platform,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  should  be  in  haste  to  have  it 
enacted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  In  haste  to  act.  but 
the  Senator  from  Texas  will  proceed  In 
an  orderly  manner.  We  shall  proceed 
in  an  orderly  way  to  the  consideration  of 
a  minimum  wage  bill,  to  a  situs  picketing 
bin.  to  a  bill  providing  medical  care  for 
the  aged. 

We  shall  proceed  In  an  orderly  manner 
to  the  consideration  of  a  public-works 
bill  to  provide  for  conservation.  We 
shall  proceed  In  an  orderly  way  to  a  con- 
sideration of  important  executive  trea- 
ties. We  shall  proceed  in  an  orderly  way 
to  a  consideration  of  other  matters  af- 
fecting the  Nation's  welfare.  We  shall 
not  preclude  the  consideration  of  any  of 
them. 

I  point,  in  frankness,  to  the  bills  upon 
which  the  House  has  already  acted,  bills 
which  we  have  some  reasonable  assur- 
ance, as  realistic  people,  of  enacting. 

We  know  that  Congress  will  not  stay 
around  until  Novemlser.  even  if  the  Pres- 
ident does  say  he  would  like  to  have  all 
these  matters  considered.  If  he  does, 
and  if  he  makes  any  imprint  and  im- 
pression upon  the  Members  of  Congress, 
we  can  consider  them  early  in  January, 
regardless  of  who  is  elected,  and  pass 
.some  of  them. 

I  shall  not  foreclose  the  consideration 
of  any  matter  on  the  list,  but  we  shall 
take  them  up  In  order,  and  preferably  In 
the  order  in  which  the  House  has  passed 
them. 

I  have  had  a  gentlemen's  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dirksen),  who  Is  always  delightful  to 
work  with.  He  is  always  fair.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  cooperation.    He  and  I 


have  foreclosed  the  consideration  of 
nothing,  but  we  have  outlined  what  Is  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  what  the  House  has 
already  acted  upon,  and  what  Is  already. 
In  some  instances,  on  the  Senate 
Calendar, 

We  have  made  provision  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  meet,  so  that 
they  can  consider  those  measures  on 
which  the  House  has  acted, 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wLsh  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas 
for  his  eloquent  plea  in  confession  and 
avoidance. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his  ad- 
mission that  I  was  eloquent.  I  welcome 
the  Senator's  support.  If  the  Senator 
can  prevail  on  his  President  to  sign  some 
of  the  measures  we  have  passed,  I  hope 
he  will  be  more  successful  than  he  was  in 
connection  with  the  area  redevelopment 
bin. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  we  pass  good  bills,  the 
President  will  sign  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  as  time  goes  on,  my  distin- 
guished and  beloved  friend  from  the 
greatest  unfrozen  State  of  the  Union  will 
have  to  be  a  little  more  precise. 
I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  re- 
mind the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I 
come  from  the  largest  State  in  the  Union 
south  of  the  North  Pole.     (Laughter] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  I  say  "precise," 
I  should  correct  the  Record  to  the  effect 
that,  first,  there  was  the  tobacco  bill, 
and  It  was  signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  tobacco 
bill  of  last  year  was  vetoed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  was  signed  be- 
cause, in  part  at  least,  I  did  my  very 
best,  In  view  of  the  interest  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  di-stinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan],  to 
get  that  bill  signed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  read  the  Record,  he  will  see 
that  one  tobacco  bill  was  vetoed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     One  was  vetoed. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  So  much 
opposition  broke  loose  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  act  on  another  tobacco  bill,  and 
the  President  signed  that  one.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  get- 
ting the  President  to  correct  the  mistake 
he  had  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Secondly,  still  speak- 
ing in  the  semantic  field  of  precise  lan- 
guage, the  Senator  from  Texas  said, 
"When  the  campaign  begins."  I  thought 
the  campaign  had  begun  quite  a  long 
time  ago.     I  Laughter.  ] 

I  apprehend  that  from  time  to  time 
there  will  be  political  Intrusions  in  this 
great  deliberative  body.  It  would  be 
rather  strange  Lf  that  were  not  so.  But 
always  we  shall  cooperate  In  the  best  of 
grace  and  good  spirit. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  is 
nothing  in  my  life  of  which  I  am  more 
certain  than  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  cooperate.  If  I  said  that  the 
campaign  had  not  begun,  I  should  have 
said  that  the  campaign  had  not  begun 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned,     I  did  not 


intend  to  include  the  presidential  nom- 
inee of  the  party  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  because  that  nominee  has  al- 
ready made  some  trips.  I  had  planned 
to  go  ahead  and  trj-  to  transact  the  peo- 
ple's business  and  get  it  behind  us,  and 
then  officially  to  open  our  campaign.  I 
am  certain  there  are  those  who  will  at- 
tach political  motives  to  everything  we 
do. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  spoken 
for  10  minutes,  we  have  covered  a  variety 
of  subjects,  and  we  have  had  complete 
agreement.  So  far  as  I  was  aware,  pol- 
itics did  not  enter  into  our  discussion; 
neither  did  the  convention  nor  the  elec- 
tion. I  believe  it  will  be  that  way 
throughout  this  session,  so  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sure  of  that.  I 
would  add  to  that,  of  course,  a  com- 
mendation of  the  majority  leader  for  his 
diligence  during  the  last  session.  He 
was  here;  there  Is  no  question  about  It. 
We  have  an  understanding  that  If  I  am 
absent,  he  will  give  me  a  pair;  and  if  he 
is  absent,  I  shall  give  him  a  pair.  That 
arrangement  had  to  be  exercised  only 
once,  as  I  recall,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
session.  So  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  his  diligence. 

However,  I  must  make  one  comment 
concerning  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ben- 
son. When  the  Senator  observed  that 
no  one  man  could  develop  quite  the 
dilemma  and  quite  the  problem  which 
confronts  the  wheat  farmers  of  the 
country,  that  statement  is  abs(5Tutely 
true. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
to  permit  me  to  make  one  comment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
return  the  compliment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  He.  too,  was  here.  I  know 
of  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who  spent 
more  hours  in  the  Senate  than  did  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  He  and  I  are  not 
necessarily  presiding  on  the  respective 
sides  from  time  to  time,  but  we  are 
usually  here.  When  we  are  not  here,  we 
are  always  prepared  to  let  each  other 
know  of  the  reasons,  and  they  must  be 
very  compelling  for  either  of  us  not  to  be 
here.  So  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  his  diligence  and  his  leader- 
ship of  his  party. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  Returning  to  my  statement 
concerning  Secretary  Benson,  one  man 
could  not  have  developed  this  predica- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  will  wait  until  I 
have  made  my  observation. 

That  predicament  was  developed  by 
preceding  Congresses,  in  which  the  pres- 
ent majority  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  also  had  majorities.  There  was 
no  change  in  philosophy,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  became  the  adminis- 
trator of  policies  which  were  laid  down, 
and  which  Congress  has  refused  to 
change. 

The  President  spoke  of  the  %  hole  case 
in  his  message,  when  he  said  that  the 
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problem  was  deadlocked.  So  it  is. 
Therefore,  it  was  not  Mr.  Benson  who 
caused  the  predicament;  it  was  simply 
Mr.  Benson  as  an  instrumentality  in 
carrying  out  what  other  Congresses  had 
put  on  the  books  and  refused  to  change. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr  President.  I  wish  to  correct  the  last 
statement.  We  have  passed  bill  after 
bill,  and  the  bills  have  gone  to  the  Presi- 
dents  desk.  Then  the  President  joined 
with  Mr.  Benson  and  vetoed  them. 

The  only  agricultural  commodity  which 
is  in  any  kind  of  good,  worthwhile  eco- 
nomic condition  at  present  is  tobacco. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  know  why 
that  is?  It  is  because  when  President 
Eisenhower  took  office,  there  was  on  the 
statute  books  a  3 -year  law  on  which 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation  had  just  voted. 
It  remained  in  effect,  and  it  wa'^  working 


ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] ;  and  there  are  others.  So.  when 
someone  says  the  President  has  not  been 
able  to  conclude  on  some  of  these 
things.  I  point  out  that  the  Congress  has 
not  been  able  to  conclude.  Look  at  the 
vote  on  the  wheat  bill:  44  voted  for  it;  36 
voted  against  it;  20  did  not  vote.  Of  the 
20,  6  were  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  So  if 
we  want  a  classic  example  of  disagree- 
ment on  a  bill,  I  could  cite  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  wheat  bill  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Senator  state  the  day  when  the  Presl 


so  well  at  the  end  of  the  3  years  that  *  dent  first  sent  to  Congress  his  message 
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the  administration  simply  had  to  let  it 
continue  longer.  They  did  not  fool  with 
it. 

E\-ery  other  commodity  which  the  ad- 
mim.stration  has  fooled  with  is  in  an 
awful  condition.  The  farmers  of  the 
Nation  are  in  poor  condition.  Everyone 
realizes  that  Benson  did  not  do  it  all, 
but  he  did  make  recommendations  to  the 
President,  and  the  President  vetoed  the 
bills  which  Congress  passed,  thus  putting 
the  farmers  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  now  find  themselves. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  only  difficulty 
with  that  observation  is  that  after  our 
experts  went  abroad  and  surveyed  our 
export  market,  they  concluded  that  in  7 
years  we  would  have  no  tobacco  export 
market  left  The  President  w.-.s  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  long  range  future  of  the 
tobacco  growers  when  he  took  the  firm 
stand  he  took. 

But  when  it  comes  to  sending  bills  to 
the  President,  I  refer  ^o  the  area  assist- 
ance bill  to  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1  has 
alluded.  The  bill  which  the  Senate 
passed  provided  $389  million. 

The  administration  bill,  which  I  in- 
troduced, called  for  $53  million.  The 
conference  version  of  the  bill  called 
for  $251  million.  And  the  President  was 
so  basically  correct  when  he  said  there 
were  provisions  which  would  fritter 
away  the  people's  money,  and  he  had  no 
choice  except  to  veto  the  bill  which 
went  to  him. 

The  majority  leader  is  correct  in  what 
he  said  about  medicare.  That  bill, 
alon?  with  a  dozen  amendments  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  relating  to  disabil- 
ity and  disability  age  and  benefits  for 
the  beneficiaries  under  the  social  secu- 
rity ."^-ystem.  and  so  forth,  was.  in  the 
ma:n.  without  objection.  The  onlv  diffi- 
culty hes  in  the  medicare  proposal. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Mills  bill,  there  are  presently 
in  the  Finance  Committee  eight  substi- 
tutes. There  is  one  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son :  there  i.s  one  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsJ; 
there  Ls  one  by  the  di.stinsui.shf-d  S-'na- 
tor  from  Michigan  Mr  McNam.ar.a  ; 
there  is  one  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 


outlining  the  administration's  detailed 
plan  for  a  medical  program  for  the 
aged? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First,  it  came  up  in  a 
state  of  the  Union  message;  and  then 
he  referred  to  so  many  of  these  Items 
in  the  message  he  sent  to  Congress  in 
the  first  week  of  May. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  May  of  this  year? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  then  alluded  to 
what  he  had  said  before  with  respect  to 
this  subject 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes. 
As  I  understand,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  said  the 
administration  had  considered  and  re- 
considered; but  the  President  has  not 
really  until  this  moment  spelled  out  the 
details  of  his  plan  in  a  message  to  the 
Congress.  After  all.  he  has  been  in  office 
7  years  and  7  months. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  I  am 
hopeful  and  encouraged  and  pleased 
that,  after  7  years  and  7  months,  the 
President  should  embrace  a  program  of 
this  type.  I  only  hope  that  in  the  next 
3  months  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  will  return  in  the  next 
session  will  embrace  it  also,  because  I 
believe  that  under  a  new  President  we 
can  enact  a  substantial  part  of  it. 

We  have  this  problem  of  giving  assist- 
ance to  older  people,  to  enable  them  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  serious  illnesses; 
and  we  have  had  a  Democratic  bill  pend- 
ing for  some  time  But,  what  I  deplore  is 
that  in  the  House  it  has  met  resistance 
from  the  minority  all  along  the  way.  I 
think  it  has  been  in  only  the  last  2  or 
3  months  that  the  Presidents  Secretary 
ever  presented  a  plan  that  he  would  en- 
dorse. After  7  years  and  7  months  in 
office,  it  comes  rather  late;  and,  as  the 
Senator  says,  the  subject  is  a  big  one. 
So  I  hope  they  will  bear  with  us  and 
will  permit  us  to  take  a  little  time.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  pass  such  a  bill  before  this 
session  ends. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  remind  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  from  time  to 
time,  the  President  has  sent  messages  to 
Congress:  he  has  done  so  over  a  long- 
range  period,  certainly  going  back  to  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  of  January 
1959     As  an  example,  Mr.  President,  the 


minimum -wage  bill  was  Introduced  in 
January  1959.  All  this  time  it  has  been 
in  a  House  committee.  It  has  just  now 
gotten  out  of  the  House  committee  and 
out  of  the  House.  But,  when  it  did  get 
out  of  the  House,  the  House  had  so  com- 
pletely transformed  the  bill  that  the 
parent  or  the  author  of  the  bill,  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  California,  would  not 
have  recognized  the  bill,  even  with  its 
great  "blooper  "  that  took  14  million  peo- 
ple out  from  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  We  have  wrestled  with 
this  subject  all  this  time,  and  we  have 
been  patient  about  it.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  President  did  not  manifest 
his  interest  in  the  matter. 

As  regards  a  minimum  wage  bill  and 
an  area  redevelopment  bill,  I  have  point- 
ed out  what  the  score  was.  and  also  in 
regard  to  a  highway  development  bill. 
The  President  asked  for  an  increase  in 
the  gasoline  tax,  but  the  Congress  did 
not  see  fit  to  give  it  to  him. 

The  President  asked  for  an  increase  in 
the  postal  rates,  and  I  introduced  that 
bill  in  the  Senate.  But  the  bill  was  de- 
feated. So  the  Congress  said,  in  eflfect. 
"No.  you  shall  not  have  it." 

With  respect  to  the  aid-to-education 
bill  which  is  pending  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  our  side  does  not  have  a 
majority  of  the  membership  of  that  com- 
mittee. One  need  only  examine  the 
Congressional  Directory  to  ascertain 
which  party  has  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  membership  of  that  committee. 
If  the  bill  is  not  brought  out  of  that  com- 
mittee, one  cannot  properly  ascribe  to 
the  President,  and  certainly  not  to  the 
minority  party  in  the  Congress,  that 
failure. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  But  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Republican  members  of 
that  committee  are  opfwsed  to  bringing 
out  the  bill.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  every  Republican  member  of 
the  committee  opposes  bringing  out  the 
bill.  I  should  think  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent would  prevail  on  even  one  or  two 
of  the  Republican  members  of  that  com- 
mittee— not  on  a  majority  of  them,  but 
on  only  one  or  two — that  would  make  it 
possible  to  bring  the  bUl  out  of  the 
committee.  But  that  is  something  we 
can  determine. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
before  me  the  list  of  members  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Congressional  Directory.  There  are 
eight  majority  members  and  four  mi- 
nority members.     So   with   the   aid   of 

only  the  majority  members,  that  bill 

or  any  other  bill— could  be  brought  out 
of  the  committee. 

So  I  do  not  believe  the  minority  mem- 
bers or  the  Republican  Party  should  be 
charged  with  laches  or  negligence  or 
nonfeasance  of  duty  or  anything  of  the 
sort. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
make  such  a  charge.  I  merely  said  that 
I  do  not  believe  one  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  is  in  support  of  an 
aid-to-educaUon  bill.  If  the  Senator 
disagrees,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  him 
make  his  explanation. 

Can  the  Senator  tell  me  the  name  of 
one  RepubUcan  member  of  that  com- 
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mittee  who  is  in  favor  of  the  aid-to- 
education  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  I  do  not  know  I 
would  assume  that  all  of  them  are  op- 
posed to  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor's assumption  is  correct. 

So  I  hor>e  the  President  s  message  will 
be  F>ersuasive  with  them;  and  perhaps 
then  he  can  get  one  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  vote  in  favor  of 
having  it  report  the  bill.  If  his  message 
results  in  just  one  vote  by  a  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  it  will  be  well 
worth  while. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  if  the  majority 
party  will  get  only  two  additional  votes 
from  the  Members  on  their  side,  that 
will  get  the  job  done.  The  majority 
party  is  in  charge  and  is  steering  all  the 
legislation.  We  freeiy  concede  that 
fact;  we  admit  it.  Of  course,  we  do  only 
what  is  incumbent  on  the  minority — 
namely,  to  assert  our  cause,  to  ofifer  our 
modifications  and  amendments  to  any 
proE>osed  legislation,  and  in  that  respect 
to  utter  our  convictions  and  do  our  duty. 
But  in  that  re.spect  we  are  a  minority. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  But  I  hope 
the  Republican  Members  will  follow 
their  leader  and  will  get  just  one  of  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  vote  to  follow  their  leader. 
Their  leader  wants  an  aid-to-education 
bill  passed  by  Congress.  If  the  bill  is 
brought  to  the  floor  and  can  be 
acted  on 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  want  an  aid-to-education 
bill  passed? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  passed 
one  in  February. 

Mr.  DIRKSEn^  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  wants  an  aid-to-education 
bill  passed  by  Congre-ss,  and  the  Demo- 
crats have  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  that  committee.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Texas  get  the  Democratic 
members  of  that  committee  to  report 
the  bill? 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Because  we 
have  the  opposition  of  all  the  Republi- 
can members,  whose  leader  wants  an 
aid-to-education  bill  enacted  into  law. 
Some  of  them  claim  they  want  such  a 
bill  enacted  into  law.  but  all  of  them 
vote  against  it. 

Some  of  our  members  vote  against  it; 
but  I  believe  the  division  among  them 
is  perhaps  6  to  2 — six  Democratic  mem- 
bers in  favor  of  the  bill  and  two  Demo- 
cratic members  opposed  to  the  bill. 
But  we  cannot  get  a  single  one  of  the 
Republican  members  to  vote  in  favor  of 
reporting  the  bill. 

So  I  hope  the  President's  message  will 
influence  at  least  one  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  sufficiently  to 
cause  him  to  vote  to  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  the  man  who  has  been  in  office 
7  yeais  and  7  months,  and  now  has 
come  to  us  with  a  message  in  which  he 
appeals  for  immediate  action. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  majority  lead- 
er could  state  to  me  the  name  of  one 
•more  majority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  from  his  side  who  would 
vote  to  report  the  bill  we  could  still  get 
a  bill.  Of  course,  what  the  bill  seeks  to 
do  is  In  the  platform. 


I  should  not  have  said  that,  because 
that  brings  politics  into  this  discus- 
sion.    (Laughter] 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  say 
this:  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  feeling 
that  these  specific  programs  do  appear 
Important  in  an  election  year.  I  am 
willing  to  leave  it  to  the  good  judgment 
of  the  American  people  as  to  which 
party,  the  Democratic  Party  or  the 
Grand  Old  Party,  is  more  desirous  of 
providing  assistance  for  schools;  assist- 
ance for  older  people,  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage,  as  we  did  10  cents  above 
■what  was  asked  last  time;  area  redevel- 
opment, which  has  been  vetoed;  liberal- 
izing the  immigration  laws;  and  meas- 
ures generally  in  the  conservation  field. 
I  am  willing  to  leave  that  to  the  instinc- 
tive judgment  of  the  American  people, 
because  I  think  their  memory  is  not  so 
short  but  what  they  can  remember  the 
slogans.  "Stand  Pat  With  McKinley." 
and  "Stay  Cool  With  Coolidge."  Now  it 
is  "No  New  Starts." 

I  think  this  message  departs  from 
that  philosophy  somewhat.  If  the  Pres- 
ident is  really  sincere  and  genuine  in 
his  statement  that  he  wants  some  of 
these  measures  passed,  it  comes  late, 
after  7  years  and  7  months;  but  we  are 
going  to  pass  as  many  of  them  as  is 
possible  and  perform  our  duty  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  other  observation  to  make.  I  recog- 
nize that  what  has  been  referred  to  is  a 
very  substantial  agendum,  and  no  men- 
tion has  been  made  as  yet  of  the  two 
items  on  civil  rights  that  the  President 
requested,  which  we  had  taken  out  of 
the  program.  So  when  we  put  all  of 
these  measures  together,  and  include  a 
farm  bill,  we  have  a  very  considerable 
agendum  of  pror>osed  legislation.  But  I 
do  make  the  special  point  that  the 
President  has  not  been  lacking  in  dili- 
gence. He  has  asserted  over  and  over 
again,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, in  the  special  messages  that  have 
come  to  Congress  at  this  session  and  at 
the  other  sessions  of  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  prior  Congresses,  what  his  inter- 
est is.  So  this  is  not  a  Johrmy-come- 
lately  request.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  going  over  the  ground  he  has  as- 
serted over  and  over  again  as  being,  in 
his  judgment,  in  the  national  interest. 

I  like  to  put  it.  and  I  like  to  keep  it,  on 
that  high  ground,  for,  as  I  said  earlier 
today,  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  great 
tradition  of  the  Republican  Party. 

It  was  100  years  ago  in  May  of  this 
year  that  our  convention  assembled  in 
Chicago,  and  there  we  nominated  the 
man  from  Illinois.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
There  was  a  short  platform.  There  were 
17  items  in  it.  The  opening  ptaragraph 
of  the  platform  stated: 

Resolved.  That  the  delegated  representa- 
tives of  the  Republican  electors  of  the 
United  States  In  convention  assembled,  in 
discharge  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  con- 
stituents and  our  country,  unite  in  the  fol- 
lowing declarations. 

They  put  their  campaign  on  that  high 
ground  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  think 
we  have  kept  it  on  high  ground  in  the 
intervening  century.  It  is  on  high 
ground  now.     As  the  President  says  in 


his  message,  the  national  Interest  can- 
not t>e  adjourned:  it  is  exactly  that 
simple. 

So,  consonant,  of  course,  with  the 
available  time,  we  will  achieve  as  much 
as  we  can.  I  recognize  the  difficulties 
that  are  inherent  because  of  the  time 
factor,  and  I  reassure  the  majority 
leader  that  I  will  cooperate  to  the  full, 
in  the  hope  that  this  will  be  a  construc- 
tive and  fruitful  session,  and  not  an 
abortive  one. 

With  that,  I  have  paid  my  tribute  to 
the  President's  message,  and  also  to  his 
deep,  imswerving.  abiding,  and  con- 
sistent interest  in  the  public  well-being 
from  the  day  he  held  up  his  hand  on 
the  portico  of  this  Capitol  and  took  the 
oath  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  not  take  this  debate  from 
the  high  ground  upon  which  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  desires  to  con- 
clude: but  since  he  has  quoted  from  the 
first  Republican  President.  I  should  like 
to  end  what  I  have  to  say  by  quoting 
from  the  first  Republican  President: 
"You  carmot  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time."  And  I  do  believe  that,  if  there 
had  been  any  rea^  determination  and 
dedication  and  desire  to  drive  through  a 
program  of  this  nature,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  our  popular  President,  all  this 
could  have  been  done  in  7  years  and  7 
months;  and  I  pledge  to  the  minority 
leader  what  he  has  pledged  to  me — 
complete  cooperation  in  the  remaining 
days  left  to  enact  as  much  of  this  legis- 
lation as  may  be  possible.  And  I  pledge 
to  the  American  people  that,  if  I  am 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  deliberations  of  our  Govei-nment 
after  next  January,  I  shall  continue  my 
efforts  to  see  written  into  law  the  fine 
principles  and  generalities  presented  in 
this  message  today. 

Mr.  DIRXSEN.     Mr    President 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  would  add  only  one  thing  to 
what  the  majority  leader  has  said.  Sup- 
pose the  President  had  omitted  all  the 
matters  mentioned  in  the  message,  and 
a  message  had  come  to  the  Senate  re- 
citing perhaps  three  or  four  matters  he 
thought  could  be  compressed  into  the 
time  period.  What  do  you  think,  Mr. 
President,  would  have  been  the  reac- 
tion? And  what  would  have  been  the 
reaction  perhaps  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle?  And  I  say  that  in  all 
kindliness?  They  would  have  said.  "Evi- 
dently he  has  no  further  interest  in 
these  matters.  It  was  only  an  opp>or- 
tunistic  and  expedient  interest  that  now 
languishes,  because  he  said  nothing  fur- 
ther about  it." 

The  President  had  to  include  those 
matters,  because  those  are  the  articles 
of  faith  by  which  he  has  conducted  his 
office,  and  they  have  been  sent  here 
from  time  to  time;  and  they  come  quite 
within  the  compass  of  something  which 
has  always  been  close  to  the  Presidents 
heart.  It  comes  out  of  the  first  Re- 
publican Presidents  lexicon,  for  Lin- 
coln said  the  legitimate  object  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  do  for  the  people  what 
needs  to  be  done — and  I  emphasize  the 
words   "what   needs    to    be   done" — but 
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which  they  in  their  separate  and  indi- 
vidual capacities  cannot  do  at  all  or  so 
well  for  themselves. 

That  has  been  a  pole  star  for  the 
President ,  and  all  these  items  which 
have  been  mentioned — area  assistance, 
medical  care,  the  foreign  aid  program — 
go  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  seg- 
ment of  our  people.  He  has  not  only 
kept  his  endeavors  on  high  ground,  but 
he  has  reasserted  it,  so  that  if  he  sends 
no  more  me.ssages  to  the  Congress,  at 
least  he  will  have  reaCBrmed  to  the 
American  people  that  he  has  never  lost 
sight  of  those  items  which  he  thought 
were  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  DIRKS  EN  I  do  not  have  the 
floor 

Mr  .JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  the 
floor  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Throughout  the 
di.scussion  the  majority  leader  has  been 
engaged  in,  relative  to  the  President's 
program  and  to  his  own,  I  heard  him 
refer  to  situs  picketing.  I  cannot  find 
such  a  bill  on  the  calendar,  and  I  see  no 
mention  of  it  on   the  President's  list. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  To  what  does  the 
Senator  ref^-:"' 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  did  not  re- 
fer to  that  a-s  a  part  of  the  President's 
program  I  referred  to  that  as  a  mat- 
ter to  which  I  expected  Congress  would 
give  consideration,  although  I  believe 
the  m.inonty  leader  informed  me  the 
President  did  recommend  such  a  pro- 
gram 3  years  ago.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  It  is  correct. 
Mr  GOI-DWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr  JOH.N'SON  of  Texas.  May  I  have 
the  re.-^pon.se  '> 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  heard  the  Sen- 
ator answer  in  the  afiBrmative. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  asking 
the  minority  leader.  Did  not  the  minor- 
ity leader  tell  me  the  President  did 
make  such  a  recommendation? 

Mr  DLRKSEN  He  did  make  such  a 
recommendation,  in  a  sheaf  of  recom- 
mendation.s. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wished  to 
be  sure  that  I  wa-s  correct. 

Mr  GOLDW.^TER.  I  might  refer  my 
friend  from  Texas,  on  that  point,  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  did  have  a  rec- 
ommendation in  that  regard,  and  the 
proposal  was  never  considered  in  the 
su'Dcor.imittee  or  in  the  full  committee. 
The  President's  bill  contained  reference 
to  .-^'tus  picketmg;  it  was  offered  as  an 
ame.idment  in  the  subcommittee,  and  it 
was  turned  down;  and  it  was  offered  as 
an  amendment  in  the  full  committee,  and 
It  was  turned  down;  and  it  was  offered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  it  was 
rejected 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  There  is  one  other 
thing  It  was  not  included  in  the  state 
of  the  Union  m^^.^a-'e  in  1960. 

Mr.  GC^LDW.A TER.  The  bill  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Texas  refers  was  in- 
troduced on  September  3  of  last  year 
P'our  days  of  hearings  were  held  on  the 
bill  immediately  prior  to  the  recess.    It 


is  now  in  the  process  of  being  reported 
to  the  full  committee. 

I  am  wondering  why.  all  of  a  sudden. 
the  majority  leader  has  taken  this  switch 
on  situs  picketing.  On  at  least  three 
different  occasions  he  has  had  a  chance 
to  lead  his  side  into  helping  the  Presi- 
dent get  a  situs  picketing  bill.  'We  find 
he  did  not  do  it.  Now,  for  some  strange 
reason  which  I  find  it  not  too  difficult  to 
understand,  he  is  interested  in  a  situs 
picketing  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  people  never  have  difficulty 
understanding  things  they  wish  to  un- 
derstand. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend.  I  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  a  bill  on  situs  picketing  will 
be  reported  from  the  committee,  if  any. 
I  was  irifonned  earlier  in  the  day  that 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  'Wel- 
fare desired  to  have  a  meeting  tomorrow. 
Unless  the  Senate  went  over  until  12 
o'clock,  the  committee  could  not  have  a 
meeting.  I  worked  out  an  arrangement 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  we 
are  coming  in  at  12  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  of  the 
committee,  as  I  understand,  is  to  con- 
sider an  agreement  which  was  entered 
into  by  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Kennedy-Ervin  bill  and  subsequently  the 
Landriun-Griflin  bill.  At  the  time  we 
acted  upon  the  conference  report  the 
leadership  agreed  that  when  and  if  the 
situs  picketing  bill  were  reported  we 
would  place  no  obstruction  in  the  way 
of  bringing  it  before  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  was  in- 
formed that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  get  the  committee  to  consider  that 
biU.  Whether  the  committee  will  report 
a  bill  I  do  not  know.  "What  the  bill  will 
contain  I  do  not  know. 

I  raised  a  question  some  time  ago  with 
the  minority  leader.  I  was  informed 
that  the  President  had  recommended  the 
bill  3  years  ago.  and  had  not  recom- 
mended it  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  this  year.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  matter. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    But  in  order  to  make 

the  record  complete 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  President's  position  is. 
The  President  felt  one  way  3  years  ago. 
and  perhaps  feels  another  way  now. 
That  may  have  an  influence  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  what  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  do  about  the  matter. 
The  committee  is  going  to  meet  on  the 
question. 

I  desired  to  have  the  Senate  know  this 
is  a  bill  which,  if  it  is  reported  by  the 
committee,  will  be  taken  up  on  motion, 
because  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  publicly  pledged— as  I  recall, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  joined  us  in 
that  agreement— that  if  we  took  the  pro- 
vision out  of  the  bill  at  that  time 

Mr.  GOLD'WATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  did  not  agree  to  anything 
like  that.  In  fact.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand where  the  agreement  came, 
supposedly,  in  the  conference.  I  am  told 
that  we  were  in  agreement  in  the  con- 


ference. I  was  in  that  conference.  Cer- 
tainly I  made  no  pledge  to  organized  la- 
bor that  I  would  bring  this  up  or  act 
on  it  at  any  time  in  trade  for  anything. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  was  un- 
der the  impression  the  Senator  was  on 
that  committee.  I  withdraw  the  state- 
ment. I  thought,  standing  at  the  door, 
we  had  the  problem  of  bringing  in  a  con- 
ference report,  and  that  we  agreed  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  I  thought 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  that 
we  would  proceed  with  the  conference  re- 
port, and  the  next  year,  if  a  bill  were  re- 
ported by  either  of  the  committees,  the 
leadership  would  offer  no  obstruction  but 
would  be  committed,  in  effect,  to  make  a 
motion  to  take  the  bill  ur>  for  a  decision 
by  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  we  agreed  or 
not.  Any  Senator  can  offer  such  a  pro- 
vision as  an  amendment  to  any  bill,  if 
he  desires  to  do  so.  But  I  think  the 
Record  will  show  I  said  that.  If  I  mis- 
understood the  Senator.  I  withdraw  the 
statement  from  the  Record,  because  I 
know  what  the  Senator  says  is  correct,  if 
he  says  so. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  had  no  reason 
to  enter  into  any  kind  of  an  agreement 
or  trade,  because  this  particular  section 
in  regard  to  situs  picketing  was  removed 
from  the  conference  report  by  a  ruling — 
I  will  not  say  a  "ruling."  but  as  a  result 
of  a  statement  by  the  Parliamentarian  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  if  the 
section  remained  in  the  bill  when  the 
bill  was  returned  to  the  House  It  would 
be  stricken  because  of  non-germaneness. 

There  was  no  reason  to  make  any 
agreement. 

I  remember,  although  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  it  in  the  Record,  that  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
likewise.  I  understand,  did  agree  that 
should  the  matter  come  to  the  floor  it 
would  receive  attention. 

The  Senator  has  been  wondering  about 
consistency  and  inconsistency,  and  I 
invite  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  not  referred  to  consistency 
and  inconsistency. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  had  three  op- 
portunities to  pass  the  situs  picketing 
provision,  with  an  opportunity  for  full 
debate  on  the  floor,  in  the  committee, 
and  in  the  subcommittee,  and  the  pro- 
vision was  rejected  each  time,  because 
the  majority  of  the  Senator's  side  was 
against  it. 

The  reason  why  I  rose  to  ask  the  ques- 
tions was  that  the  bill  is  not  on  the  cal- 
endar. I  wondered  if  the  Senator  from 
Texas  had  some  prioj-  knowledge  as  to 
whether  this  bill  would  come  from  the 
committee  tomorrow  or  not.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator stated  he  had  agreed  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  the  Senate  would 
meet  at  12  o'clock  tomorrow  so  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
could  meet.  I  was  informed  that  the 
committee  desired  to  meet  to  consider 
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the  matter.  That  is  the  extent  of  the 
information  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  facts  with 
respect  to  the  position  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  on  situs  picketing,  let  the 
record  show  that  consistently  since  1954 
President  Eisenhower  has  repeatedly 
recommended  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  legislation  in  the  field 
of  Situs  picketing  be  enacted  into  law. 

Let  the  record  further  show  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  representing  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  last 
appearance  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  likewise 
iterated  and  reiterated  that  position. 

I  simply  wish  to  have  the  record  clear 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  think  my 
good  friend  from  California  was  alluding 
to  the  state  of  the  Union  message  of  this 
year,  in  which  the  President  did  not 
mention  situs  picketing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  concluded,  I  will 
yield  to  my  friend  from  California  to 
answer  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
thought  the  majority  leader  was  indi- 
cating that  there  had  been  a  change  in 
the  position  of  the  President.  I  merely 
wished  to  say  that  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. In  state  of  the  Union  messages, 
the  President  did  make  that  recommen- 
dation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  the  hearings  held 
this  year  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  reiterated  the  recommendation, 
which  previously  and  repeatedly  had 
been  made  by  the  President. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  have  the  record  show 
that  I  do  not  criticize  the  President's 
position.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  what  it  is.  For  that  reason  I 
asked  the  minority  leader  to  restate  the 
position.  I  recall  that  the  minority  leader 
said  to  me — and  I  repeated  it — that  the 
President  did  recommend  it  strongly  3 
years  ago,  but  this  year  he  did  not  in- 
clude it  in  his  message. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Through  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  I  will  say  to  my  friend,  he  re- 
peated the  position  precisely.  The  bill 
was  written  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  accept  the 
Senator's  explanation.  I  was  simply 
quoting  the  minority  leader.  I  have 
enough  difficulty  getting  the  people  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  agree  on  things. 
I  am  not  going  to  try  to  get  the  minority 
leader  to  agree  with  the  assistant  minor- 
ity leader,  and  to  get  both  of  them  to 
agree  with  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Arizona. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  wish  to  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  California.  I  was  not 
referring  to  any  inconsistency  on  the 
part  of  the  President.  I  was  referring  to 
inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the  Dem- 
ocrat Members  of  this  body,  and  particu- 
larli-  to  their  leader,  who  had  a  chance 
to  pass  this  measure  three  different 
times  and  did  not  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  assume  that  was  not  distasteful 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  observe  he  drops  the  last  two  letters 
of  my  party — the  Democratic  Party.  I 
am  not  going  to  drop  any  letters  from 
his  party,  because  I  still  wish  to  con- 
clude this  debate  on  the  very  high  plane 
on  which  it  began. 

Mr.  JA"VTrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  As  the  Senator  was  in- 
ventorying everything  he  was  doing  in 
this  respect  in  connection  with  the  Pres- 
ident's message  and  the  program,  has 
the  Senator  from  Texas  clarified  his 
own  policy  decision,  or  is  he  going  to 
seek  a  policy  decision  from  his  side  on 
what  the  President  asks  on  the  subject 
of  civil  rights? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
quite  positive  as  to  what  the  President 
has  asked.  I  have  read  his  message  very 
closely.  I  have  foreclosed  considera- 
tion of  nothing.  I  have  given  a  list  of 
priorities.  If  the  Senator  is  interested 
in  his  No.  1  subject,  the  subject  of  civil 
rights,  I  say  that  so  far  as  the  majority 
leader  is  concerned,  he  is  willing  to  con- 
fer with  the  leadership  of  both  bodies 
and  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  of 
both  bodies  and  the  majority  members 
of  both  bodies,  on  both  sides,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  their  desires. 

We  have  passed  one  civil  rights  bill 
this  year.  'We  spent  about  2  months  in 
connection  with  that  bill.  It  was  a  bill 
which  was  acceptable  to  the  President. 
It  was  a  bill  which  was  acceptable  to  the 
Attorney  General.  It  was  a  bill  which 
was  authored  by  the  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler].  It  was  a  substantial  advance- 
ment in  that  area. 

I  realize  it  is  a  very  difficult  area  in 
which  to  legislate.  I  remind  the  Sena- 
tor that  he  is  aware  of  how  difficult  it 
is.  because  when  his  party  was  in  con- 
trol of  the  Senate,  they  did  not  even  at- 
tempt to  pass  one.  During  1953  and 
1954.  the  years  of  the  great  crusade,  the 
first  2  years  of  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration, when  they  had  complete  charge 
of  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  execu- 
tive department,  they  passed  no  bill  at 
all.  But  we  have  been  able  to  make  ad- 
vances.   We  have  passed  two  bills. 

I  am  willing  to  consider  the  sugges- 
tions of  all  the  Members  of  both  bodies, 
including  the  leadership  of  both  bodies. 
I  do  not  think  that  one  can  say  with  any 
certainty  at  this  moment  whether  we 
could  get  a  majority  to  agree  to  accept 
a  bill,  the  form  of  which  we  do  not  know, 
which  the  committee  has  not  reported 
nor  acted  upon.  I  certainly  would  say 
that  in  an  attempt  to  wrap  around  my- 
self whatever  credit  might  come  from 
passing  a  second  civil  rights  bill  in  1 
year,  I  would  not  want  to  have  the  blood 
on  my  hands  for  killing  or  po.^tponlnp 


proposed  minimum  wage  legislation,  for 
killing  or  postponing  the  medical  plan  to 
the  aged,  or  for  killing  or  postponing  the 
pubUc  works  and  consen-ation  bill. 

No  one  I  think  has  demonstrated  a 
greater  interest  in  civil  rights  than  has 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  unless  it  is  his  colleague. 

I  am  going  to  proceed  to  act  upon  the 
measures  which  the  House  has  already 
passed,  and  if  the  Senator  with  his  great 
ingenuity  and  his  deep  devotion  to  this 
cause  and  his  great  ability  in  this  field 
can  evolve  a  plan  that  will  appeal  to  a 
majority  of  the  House  and  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  that  body  and  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  then  it  is  a  mat- 
ter that  should  be  carefully  looked  into, 
and  that  will  be  done. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  use  it  as  a 
wedge  to  kill  off  all  the  other  proposed 
legislation  that  we  have  not  acted  upon 
in  7  years  and  7  months. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  and  hen 
I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  Mr  J.-wiTsl.  and  then  the  Senator 
from  Miiryland  I  Mr.  Butler]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  beheve  the  dis- 
tinguished m.ajority  leader  has  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  Are  we  going  to  bring 
in  extraneous  legislation  at  this  time,  in 
this  circumscribed  session,  which  will 
tend  to  defeat  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
which  covers  peoples  of  all  races,  all 
creeds,  and  all  origins? 

The  same  situation  applies  to  housing 
measures :  the  same  statement  applies  to 
school  construction ;  the  same  suggestion 
applies  to  minimum  wages:  the  same 
thing  applies  to  the  omnibus  housing  bill. 
If  we  are  going  to  kill  all  that  proposed 
legislation,  then  I  think  we  ought  to  get 
up  and  say  so  instead  of  bringing  in 
something  extraneous,  which  has  already 
been  considered  and  passed  on  on  two 
occasions,  by  two  Congresses,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  JohnsonI  , 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  observe  that  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  foreclose  the  consideration  of  any 
subject.  I  am  a  realistic  man.  I  wish 
to  think  I  am  an  idealist  and  a  realist  at 
the  same  time.  I  realize  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  legislate  and  make  advances  in 
a  great  many  fields. 

I  like  to  have  my  record  judged  by  the 
coonskins  on  the  wall,  by  the  record  of 
achievement,  and  we  have  much  that  the 
House  has  already  achieved,  that  it  has 
passed,  and  that  we  are  going  to  take  up 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

However,  if  through  the  suggestions 
and  recommendations  of  others  the  lead- 
ership is  willing  and  able  to  see  a  possi- 
bility of  passing  anything  that  is  in  the 
national  interest  on  anj'  subject,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  assures  the  Senate 
that  he  will  look  into  the  matter  and 
carefully  consider  it  and  try  to  work  out 
an  agreement  that  will  be  satisfactory  to 
his  colleagues. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  wish  to 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
1  Mr    Javits!.  then  to  the  Senator  from 
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Mao'land  IMr,  Butler!  ,  and  then  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr  Holland!. 
Then  I  should  like  to  yield  the  floor  so  I 
can  go  to  lunch.  I  have  a  2:30  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
ver>'  brief.  I  wish  to  pinpoint  the  two 
things  which  I  understand  the  President 
has  asked  for  as  being  the  statutory  base 
under  the  committee  which  deals  with 
discrimination  among  Government  con- 
tractors. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand, that  is  the  committee  that  is  now 
chairmaned  by  the  Vice  President  and  is 
operating  under  an  Executive  order. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Exactly;  also  the  ques- 
tion of  technical  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts seeking  to  desegregate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  request 
was  not  spelled  out  in  the  message.  I 
knew  of  one.  and  have  already  said  I 
thought  it  was.  I  did  not  know  what 
the  other  one  was.  I  think  it  Ls  a  matter 
to  which  the  appropriate  committees 
will  wish  to  give  consideration,  and  I  will 
explore  the  matter  with  the  leadership 
of  the  other  body,  with  the  other  com- 
mittee, and  with  the  membership  after 
we  get  through  with  the  proposed  legis- 
lation that  we  have  under  consideration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  merely  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  that  I  hope  civil 
riKhts  will  not  have  a  price  on  its  head. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  pic- 
ture it  as  seeking  to  kill  off  other  legisla- 
tion, because  we  know  very  well  where 
the  entrenched  opposition  would  come 
from  that  would  threaten  to  kill  off  other 
legLslation.  I  think  the  Senator  knows 
me  well  enough  to  know  that  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  bipartisanship  on  the  subject 
of  civil  rights,  and  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
1.5  the  way  I  will  conduct  myself  in  this 
session. 

Mr.  JOHxNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  sure  I 
would  not  attribute  the  Senator  s  inter- 
est in  civU  rights  in  the  slightest  to  any 
political  motive. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  I  was  trying  to 
do  today,  since  the  Senator  from  Texas 
was  cataloging  the  various  positions  of 
proposed  legislation,  as  I  had  hoped  he 
would,  and  which  he  has  done  quite 
frankly,  was  to  ask  him  to  give  us  some 
indication  of  his  position  on  this  very 
major  i.ssue. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  an 
education  bill  in  the  Committee  on 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  I 
am  very  anxious  to  see  considered  at  this 
session,  but  I  have  said  to  my  constitu- 
ents that  I  would  not  think  it  fair  to  take 
up  that  measure  ahead  of  the  other 
measures  which  the  House  has  already 
acted  upon,  because  I  think  they  have 
the  highest  priority,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  foreclose  the  consideration  of  any 
other  subject. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr  Bl'TLER.  If  I  may  be  excused 
from  making  this  comment,  I  gathered 
from  the  statement  of  the  majority  lead- 
er that  he  cannot  control  his  own  party 
on  the  subject  of  civU  rights,  situs 
picketing,  or  almost  anything  else. 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  control  any- 
one except  myself.  I  am  glad  that  I  live 
in  a  country  where  leadership  is  volun- 
tary, based  upon  reason  rather  than 
control. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  have  not  heard  it  in 
that  way  from  the  other  side.  I  have 
not  heard  of  that  voluntary  leadership 
too  often. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  realize  I 
am  completely  impotent  to  compel  any- 
one to  do  anything,  and  I  never  try  to 
compel. 

We  have  had  some  disagreements  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  We  have  them 
in  the  daytime  and  we  have  them  in 
the  evening.  We  have  differences  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  realize  that. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  settle 
them  without  an  army  and  without  mis- 
siles. We  settle  them  by  reasoning  to- 
gether. There  are  disagreements  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  too.  I  rather 
think  that  there  will  be  differences  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  before  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  acted  on. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Texas  admit  in  open 
session  that  the  program  to  which  his 
party  is  committed — as  it  was  in  Los 
^Angeles — if  an  attempt  were  made  to 
enact  it,  would  delay  or  kill  other  legis- 
lation that  may  be  of  benefit  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No :  I  merely 
wish  to  see  first  things  come  first. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes ;  first  things  should 
come  first.  The  Kennedy  platform  is 
first.  Then  the  American  people  can 
wait.  I  say  that  is  not  the  way  in  which 
we  should  legislate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  know  of 
nothing  in  that  program  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  recommended.  I  have 
given  only  the  highest  priority  to  the 
measures  the  President  has  recommend- 
ed and  that  the  House  has  already 
passed.  Those  are  the  four  appropriation 
bills,  the  minimum  wage  bill,  which  the 
President  has  recommended;  the  medi- 
cal care  bill,  which  the  President  finally 
has  recommended.  I  should  like  to 
have  those  disposed  of  before  we  get  out. 
"Beyond  that,  deponent  sayeth  noth- 
ing." 

Mr.  BUTLER.  "Beyond  that,  depo- 
nent sayetii  nothing."  Why?  Perhaps 
the  Senator  has  not  gotten  the  word  yet 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  cannot 
visualize  how  long  it  will  take.  I  believe 
we  will  have  enough  to  do  if  we  have  as 
many  amendments  on  the  Republican 
side  to  the  minimum  wage  bill  as  we  are 
told  we  will  have,  and  if  we  will  have  as 
many  substitutes  for  the  medical  care 
bill  as  we  are  told  we  will  have;  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  have  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion of  the  four  appropriation  bills.  I 
know  that  we  will  have  considerable  op- 
position to  the  Antarctic  Treaty.  Those 
are  matters  that  at  least  have  had  com- 
mittee consideration. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  contended 
before  we  left  that  there  was  any  poli- 
tics connected  with  any  of  these  matters 
However,  we  will  not  foreclose  the  pos- 
sibility of  acting  on  perhaps  two  bills  or 
three  bills  or  four  bills  on  ceruin  sub- 


jects. That  will  depend  ujxjn  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senate.  However, 
the  priority  that  the  minority  leader  and 
the  majority  leader  have  agreed  on  are 
the  appropriation  bills,  the  medical  care 
bill,  the  minimum  wage  bill,  and  the 
Antarctic  Treaty. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.     I  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    No;  I  have 
the  floor.    I  am  yielding  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BUTLER.     How  did  the  Senator 
from  Texas  obtain  the  floor? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  had  it. 
Mr.  BUTLER.     I  ask  for  the  regular 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL  in  the  chaii-).  The  regular 
order  is  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
the  floor.  He  has  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Texas  can  ob- 
tain the  floor  by  any  other  means  than 
the  regular  order.  He  may  not  parcel 
the  floor  out  to  other  Members. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  may  yield  only  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  commend  the  ma- 
jority leader's  decision  to  dLspose  of  mat- 
ters which  have  already  been  passed  upon 
by  the  other  body  and  which  are  of  great 
importance.  I  believe  that  he  has  al- 
ready answered,  at  least  in  part,  a  ques- 
tion which  I  had  intended  to  address  to 
him.  It  Is  this:  Among  the  matters  ready 
for  consideration,  and  which  have  passed 
the  House,  would  the  majority  leader 
care  to  give  us  in  their  order  the  meas- 
ures which  he  expects  to  take  up?  I 
realize  that  he  cannot  fix  a  day  certain 
at  this  time  for  the  consideration  of 
each  one. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  believe  I  know  what  he  has 
in  mind.  I  believe  I  can  do  that.  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  minority 
leader,  who  io  very  cooperative.  Most  of 
the  discussion  with  reference  to  a  civil 
rights  bill  has  to  do  with  a  bill  on  which 
no  hearings  have  been  held,  and  which 
is  not  on  the  calendar.  With  respect  to 
the  matters  that  are  on  the  calendar, 
flrst.  there  is  the  Antarctic  Treaty.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  urging  that  the  treaty  be 
brought  up  for  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate when  we  recessed  in  July.  We  said 
we  would  act  on  these  specific  matters, 
and  that  is  in  the  Record.  First,  there 
are  the  appropriation  bills,  which  at  all 
times  have  priority. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  that  mean  that 
after  we  dispose  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
call  up  for  consideration  in  the  Senate 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  major- 
ity leader  would  have  called  up  the  pub- 
he  works  appropriation  bill  now  if  it  had 
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not  been  for  the  fact  that  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  were  not  present  As 
soon  as  we  dispose  of  the  treaty,  we  will 
take  up  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  second 
measure. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  HOLLAND  After  that,  what  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader? 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then  we 
will  take  up  the  minimum  wage  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am.  glad  to  have 
that  understanding.  I  should  like  to  tell 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
all  the  amendments  to  be  proposed  on 
that  bill  will  not  come  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle, 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  So  I  under- 
stand 

Mr  HOLIJ^ND,  The  Senator  from 
Florida  expects  to  offer  some  amend- 
ments. Does  the  Senator  wish  to  go 
further  as  to  tiie  order  in  which  the 
other  measures  will  be  taken  up? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  mutual 
security  appropriation  bill  will  have  to 
be  reported,  but  that  will  be  taken  up. 
I  do  not  know  about  the  conference  re- 
ports on  the  appropriation  bills,  but  they 
are  always  privileged.  The  medical  aid 
plan  is  in  committee.  I  do  not  know 
when  that  will  be  ready  for  consideration, 
or  whether  it  will  be  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  by  a  Senator. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  thoroughly  ap- 
prove the  attitude  of  the  majority  leader 
in  postponing,  until  after  those  bills  have 
been  disp>osed  of,  the  matter  of  taking 
up  any  civil  rights  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
postponing  anything.  There  is  no  civil 
rights  bill  that  I  know  of  that  has  been 
introduced  so  far,  or  that  is  on  the  calen- 
dar, or  on  which  any  hearings  have  been 
held.  The  other  body  has  not  acted  on 
such  proposed  legislation.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter that  was  born  after  the  convention, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  could  not  be  more  accurate. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
want  to  foreclose  anything  that  is  in  the 
national  interest.  However.  I  pledged 
before  I  left  here,  as  did  also  the  minority 
leader,  that  we  would  come  back  and  take 
care  of  this  program, 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  He  has  shown  fine  judgment. 
I  approve  of  his  judgment  thus  far,  I 
would  go  a  good  deal  further  in  stating 
the  hope  that  the  so-called  civil  rights 
matter  will  not  come  up  at  all  I  believe 
he  is  adopting  the  only  tenable  course. 
which  is  to  disjKise  of,  first,  the  neces- 
sary measures  which  have  already  been 
passed,  namely,  the  appropriation  bills; 
second,  measures  of  great  imp<irtance 
which  have  already  passed  the  other 
body,  I  agree  wiih  him,  I  will  not  op- 
pose that  course,  although  I  may  be  op- 
posed to  some  of  the  measures  them- 
selves, 

Mr,  RANDOLPH,  M:  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas      I  yield, 

Mr.  RANDOIJ^H,     Perhaps  I  was  not 

on  the  floor  whe.T  our  majority  leader 

mentioned  this  sibject.     He  may  have 

covered    my   inqu;ry   in   his   earlier   re- 


marks. I  would  appreciate  advice  as  to 
the  legislative  schedule  on  Saturdays, 
Does  he  feel  that  weekends  will  be  de- 
voted to  sessions  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would 
hope — and  the  minority  leader  has 
agreed  with  me  about  it — that  we  would 
have  Saturday  sessions,  and  that  we 
would  like  to  look  forward  t«  a  .sine  die 
adjournment  by  Labor  Day,  at  least. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  the  peoples'  business  must  be  given 
priority  over  pohtical  and.  or  partisan 
considerations.  This  must  apply  to  per- 
sonal campaigning  as  well.  I  commend 
our  esteemed  leader  for  his  dedication  to 
duty. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  address  a  question  to 
me?  If  not,  I  should  like  to  leave  the 
floor,  because  I  have  an  appointment  at 
2:30. 

Mr,  ALLOTT,    Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  As  I  underst^ood  the 
majority  leader's  remarks  with  respect 
to  the  judgeships,  which  was  .skipped 
over  rather  quickly,  he  does  not  antic- 
ipate any  action  at  this  session  upon  the 
new  judgeships.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  not 
want  to  foreclose  the  possibility  of  .some 
action  on  it.  I  merely  evaluated  the 
situation  as  I  saw  it,  namely,  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  a  bill  through  the  House, 
the  necessity  of  going  to  conference  on 
the  bill,  the  necessity  of  getting  the 
President's  signature  to  the  bill,  and  then 
the  necessity  of  reviewing,  with  the 
various  political  committees  and  with 
the  Senators  involved,  the  prospective 
nominees.  I  thought  it  unlikely  that 
that  could  be  done,  that  judges  could  be 
appointed,  and  that  FBI  investigations 
could  be  concluded  by  the  time  we 
planned  or  hoped  to  recess  3  weeks  from 
now, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  simply  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  the 
fact  that  the  judicial  conference  has. 
time  after  time,  recommended  the  ap- 
pointment of  these  additional  judges. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  aware 
of  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  I  am  unable  to  speak 
for  other  States,  except  as  other  Sena- 
tors, lx>th  on  the  Senator's  side  of  the 
aisle  and  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  have 
told  me  about  the  situation  in  their  own 
States. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s  I  said 
earlier  that  I  recognize  the  need  for  the 
app>ointment  of  judges  in  many  States, 
However,  many  Senators  t)elieve  that 
the  number  recommended  is  excessive, 
and  they  do  not  believe  anything  can  be 
gained  during  this  session  Tliey  are 
willing  to  let  the  new  President  handle 
the  problem, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  with  all  deference,  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  has  been  held 
over  for  a  couple  of  years  In  the  opin- 
ion of  some  of  us.  the  deprivation  of  a 
man  of  access  to  the  courts  is  just  as 
import.ant  as  any  other  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  which  is  on  the  pro- 
gram    the     Senator     from     Texas    has 


spoken  of  or  the  program  to  w  hich  the 
Pre.sident  has  referred 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  know  that  hundreds 
of  people  in  my  own  State  are  being 
denied  access  to  the  courts.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  majority  leader,  with  his 
great  powers  of  i>ersuasion.  will  be  able 
to  devise  .some  means  by  which  those 
people  will  not  be  deprived  of  access  to 
the  courts.  They  are  now  being  de- 
prived of  legal  remedies.  They  are  now 
being  deprived  of  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  rights  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  I  think  it  is  most  im{X)rtant 
that  this  matter  be  given  prompt  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  aware 
of  some  situations  close  to  home  which 
are  similar  to  those  which  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  lias  described.  I  have 
used  whatever  capacity  and  ability  I  may 
have,  if  any,  to  attempt  to  convince  the 
persons  most  concerned  of  the  necessity 
for  this  legislation.  I  must  say  that  we 
have  not  been  completely  successful  as 
yet.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  no 
one  should  be  dejjrived  of  justice,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  by  the  delays  which 
are  encountered.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give 
the  matter  further  consideration, 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mi,  President  will  the 
Senator  frx)m  Texas  yield? 

Mr,  JOHN-^iON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  The  Senator  from  Texas 
and  I  had  some  colloquy  this  morning 
about  the  timing  of  some  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  At  that  time  I  had  not  men- 
tioned civil  rights  legislation 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  a&sure  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  that 
subject  has  beer  thoroughly  covered. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  I  am  sure  it  has.  but 
not  as  to  one  phase,  however.  There 
was  coverage  of  civil  rights  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  However.  I  wish  to 
refer  to  a  prior  Pi-esidential  message  and 
ask  the  Senator  fi-om  Texas  if  he  would 
tell  me  whether  he  beheves  this  pro- 
posal can  be  carried  out 

Mr,  JOHN.'^ON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  study  the  message.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  will  refer  it  to 
me  and  let  me  give  it  thought.  I  shall  be 
verv-  glad  to  do  so 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wi.sh  to  read  a  very 
brief  quotation. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator, for  other  reasons,  desires  to  read  u. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  do  so. 

Mi.  SCOTT,  If  the  Senator  does  not 
wish  me  to  read  it 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  have  an 
engagement  to  k'^ep  and  I  had  hoped  to 
keep  It 

Mr  SCOTT  The  earlier  Presidential 
me.ssage 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  When  was 
this  message  delivered'' 

Mr.  SCOTT  :  am  coming  to  that.  It 
reads : 

Finally  I  wish  again  to  urge  upon  the 
Congress  the  measures  I  recommended  last 
February  to  prote:t  and  extend  basic  civil 
rights  of  citizenship  and  human  liberty  A 
number  of  bUls  t.o  carry  out  my  recom- 
mendations   have    been    Introduced    In    the 
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Congress  Many  of  them  have  already  re- 
ceived careful  conslderauon  by  congressional 
committees.  Only  one  bill,  however,  has 
been  enacted  •  *  *.  I  believe  that  It  is 
necessary  to  enact  the  laws  I  have  recom- 
mended In  order  to  make  the  guarantees 
of  the  Constitution  real  and  vital.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  necessary  to  carry  out  our 
American  idea.s  of  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all. 

I  take  it  the  Senator  from  Texas  finds 
no  objection  to  that  language. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  situation  to  which  the 
Senau^ir  from  Pennsylvania  refers.  Let 
me  ^tate  my  feehng  about  the  entire  sub- 
]-'cr  I  havt^  discussed  this  subject  with 
the  President  a  number  of  times.  I  have 
found  him  to  be  a  very  fair  and  very 
reasonable"  mar.  :n  connection  with  the 
matter,  a  man  who  believes  in  protect- 
mi!  human  rights. 

I  have  certainly  felt  that,  under  my 
oath  of  office,  it  was  my  duty  to  see  to 
it  that  every  person's  constitutional 
rights  were  protected  at  all  times.  Any- 
thing I  can  do  in  the  way  of  enacting 
legislation  to  the  end  that  every  person 
shall  be  assured  the  full  and  adequate 
protection  of  his  constitutional  rights. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do. 

I  have  not  read  the  message  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  have  read  from  the 
me.s.-,a-"  The  Senator  from  Texsis  asked 
me  the  date  of  the  message.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  mislead  the  Sen- 
ator The  date  of  the  message  is  July 
27.  1948  The  words  are  taken  from 
the  mes.siigp  o:  President  Truman,  asking 
Congress  to  enact  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion within  2  weeks  I  am  glad  to  know 
tha"  the  Senator  from  Texa.^  bflifve.s  a.s 
he  does  on  this  subject. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  will  let 
the  Senator's  statement  speak  for  it- 
self. When  I  am  dealing  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Penn>vlvania.  I  am  al'.vays 
careful,  because  I  k:;ow  i:e  is  alwav.s  pre- 
CLse  in  hi.s  .-tatemenUs  I  *  a.s  un(.l-=>r  the 
Impression  tliat  he  wa.s  r--adir.4  a  .--tate- 
ment  by  Pre.sident  Eisen.'.o'-ve^r 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  referred  to  a  prior 
P:e.-;den:;a;  message. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  T-xas  I  wa.s  under 
the  impression  that  rhe  .Senat<ir  was 
reading  from  a  message  by  Prps^dent. 
Ei-^eiihower. 

Mr  SCOTT  I  am  sure  that  makes 
no  difference  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Whether  It 
was  President  Tniman.  President  Eisen- 
hoA-er.  or  President  Rocsevelt.  all  those 
me:^.  are  great  men  All  of  th^m.  I  be- 
lieve, have  been  interest'd  In  their  fel- 
low humar.   b*".:.^.-. 

I  Lhink  all  of  us  can  a-:ree  on  one  thing: 
namely,  whether  we  are  northerners  or 
e^rdiherr.t-Ts.  ea.sterners  or  westerners. 
we  are  all  Americans,  and  all  of  us 
want  to  .see  every  person  absolutely  pro- 
tected and  afforded  his  full  con.siitu- 
tional  ru'ht.s 

Mr,  SCOTT  I  ihark  the  Senator 
frr.m  Texas 
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Mr  KE.\TlNO  Mr  President  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Per.n.sylvania 
TMr   Scott'  and  myself,  I  introduce  for 


appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  strength- 
en civil  rights,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  state  in  legis- 
lative terms  the  findings  and  proposals 
set  forth  in  the  recently  adopted  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Party.  It  con- 
tains six  separate  titles.  Title  I  restates 
in  the  form  of  congressional  findings  vir- 
tually the  entire  Democratic  platform 
statement  on  civil  rights.  Titles  II.  III. 
IV.  'V.  and  VI  contain  the  specific  pro- 
visions necessary  to  enact  into  law  the 
legislative  proposals  made  in  the  plat- 
form. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  each 
title  of  the  bill : 

Title  I.  findings  and  purposes: 
Section  101  (1)  to  (23)  :  This  section 
sets  forth  in  23  subsections  the  text  of 
the  platform  with  such  grammatical  and 
other  minor  changes  as  are  necessary  to 
convert  the  planks  to  congressional 
findings. 

Title  II.  civil  injunctive  suits:  This 
title  contains  language  modeled  after 
part  ni  of  the  administration's  original 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  in- 
junction suits  in  all  civil  rights  cases  and 
not  just  voting  cases  as  under  the  pres- 
ent law. 

Title  III.  establishment  of  a  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission:  This 
title  is  modeled  after  the  New  York 
State  and  Pennsylvania  fair  employment 
practice  laws  and  is  designed  effectively 
to  secure  for  everyone  the  right  to  equal 
opportunity  for  employment. 

Title  IV,  abolition  of  literacy  tests  and 
pajTnent  of  poll  taxes  as  requirements 
for  voting:  The  language  of  this  title  is 
patterned  after  the  language  of  previous 
bills  to  abolish  poll  taxes  only. 

Title  V,  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  school  districts:  This  title  con- 
tains the  text  of  the  provisions  of  the 
administration's  1959  civil  rights  bill 
providing  for  a  program  of  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  school  districts 
seeking  to  institute  desegregation  plans. 
Title  VI,  Civil  Rights  Commission: 
This  title  makes  the  Commission  a  per- 
manent body  and  authorizes  it.  in  addi- 
tion to  its  present  functions,  "to 
provide  assistance  to  communities,  in- 
dustries, or  individuals  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  constitutional  rights  in  educa- 
tion, housing.  emplojTnent,  transporta- 
tion and  the  administration  of  justice." 
The  vagueness  with  which  some  of  the 
platform  pledges  are  stated  has  made  It 
necessary  to  exercise  some  judgment  in 
drafting  the  specific  legislative  proposals. 
In  such  cases,  we  have  given  the  lan- 
guage Sf  the  platform  its  mo.st  moderate 
interpretation  in  view  of  the  defeat  of 
strong  civil  rights  legislation  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  just  this  year.  If  in 
any  way  the  platform  has  been  miscon- 
strued— and  I  concede  that  some  of  the 
language  is  open  to  more  than  one  con- 
struction— we  shall  be  happy  to  accept 
the  necessary  modifications  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill. 

Our  sponsorship  of  the  bill  does  not 
mean  that  we  favor  every  provision  in 
the  Democratic  Party's  platform.  We 
take  serious  exception,  for  example,  to 
the  statement  in  the  platform  that 
"every  school  district  affected  by  the 
Supreme    Court   desegregation    decision 


.should  submit  a  plan  providing  for  at 
least  first-step  compliance  by  1963.  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation."  In  our  opinion,  this 
may  serve  only  as  an  invitation  to  many 
of  the  school  districts  involved  to  de- 
lay compliance  with  the  desegregation 
decision  for  3  more  years.  More  than 
6  years  already  have  elapsed  since  the 
Supreme  Court,  In  its  historic  decision, 
ordered  an  end  to  school  segregation — 
with  all  deliberate  speed.  I  believe  that 
the  Great  Emancipator  would  be  more 
interested  In  securing  prompt  compli- 
ance with  the  Court's  decision  than  in 
postponing  the  event  until  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  his  historic  Proclamation. 

We  also  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
abolishing  all  literacy  tests  as  require- 
ments for  voting.  It  does  not  appear 
unreasonable  to  us  to  require  literacy  of  a 
prospective  voter  so  long  as  the  stand- 
ards are  fair  and  are  fairly  applied.  In 
this  regard,  we  must  prefer  the  legisla- 
tion proF>osed  in  the  Republican  plat- 
form to  make  the  completion  of  six  pri- 
mary grades  in  a  State-accredited  school 
conclusive  evidence  of  literacy  for  voting 
purposes.  Such  a  provision  would  be  a 
complete  safeguard  against  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  literacy  tests. 

The  overriding  reason  for  our  prefer- 
ence of  the  Republican  platform  is  that 
it  contains  specific  provisions  for  chang- 
ing the  present  filibuster  rule  which  in 
the  p>ast  has  been  the  most  substantial 
obstacle  to  civil  rights  legislation.  The 
Democratic  platform  simply  states  the 
need  for  Improved  congressional  pro- 
cedures to  safeguard  majority  rule.  We 
agree  with  this  statement  so  far  as  It 
goes.  It  is  incorporated  in  the  bill  which 
we  have  offered.  But  we  know  of  no 
reason  to  hedge  on  this  subject  or  to  deal 
in  vague  generalities  with  such  a  well 
defined  problem.  The  Republican  plat- 
form refers  specifically  to  the  need  to 
change  rule  XXII— the  filibuster  rule — 
which  is  certainly  a  much  more  forth- 
right position  on  the  issue,  and  Is  the 
principal  reason  why  we  characterize  the 
Republican  platform  as  much  the 
stronger  of  the  two  on  this  subject 

Despite  our  preference  for  this  and 
other  provisions  In  the  Republican  plat- 
form, and  our  willingness  to  support 
either  platform,  we  recognize  the  prac- 
tical fact  that  only  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  Party  has  any  possibility  of 
acceptance  in  this  Congress,  in  which 
the  Democratic  Party  hold  almost  a 
2-to-l  majority.  Moreover,  although  we 
reject  some  of  the  premises  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  we  readily  concede  that 
its  enactment  would  strengthen  civil 
rights  in  our  Nation.  For  these  reasons, 
we  consider  it  a  happy  privilege  to  be 
able  to  offer  to  the  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  the  pledges  of  the 
Democratic  Party  at  an  early  date,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  our  bill  will  be 
warmly  embraced  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  interested  in 
this  problem. 

We  shall  ask  that  the  bill  lie  on  the 
table  for  3  days,  in  order  to  permit  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  cosponsor  the  bill  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  We  are 
writing  to  all  Members  of  the  majority 
party  in  the  Senate  who  voted  for  the 
civil  rights  bill  in  April  of  this  year,  to 
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invite  their  cosponsorship,  but  we  wel- 
come cosponsorshlp  by  any  Member  who 
win  support  our  bill.  Our  future  course 
will  have  to  depend  to  some  extent  on 
the  response  we  receive  to  our  invitation 
for  cosponsors.  We  are  realists  enough 
to  acknowledge  that  this  bill  cannot  be 
enacted  without  the  active  support  of 
the  Members  and  leadership  of  the  ma- 
jority party  in  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  also  that  this 
bill  will  not  in  sny  way  be  used  to  ob- 
struct action  on  other  vital  issues  before 
the  Congress.  L!  there  is  any  obstruc- 
tion during  this  session,  it  will  not  be 
the  result  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
six)nsors  of  this  measure.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  our  objective  to  do  everything 
possible  to  expedite  the  consideration  of 
civil  rights  measures  and  other  legisla- 
tion at  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  have  read  and  heard  disquieting  re- 
ports that  the  new  leadership  of  the 
majority  party  may  not  regard  civil 
rights  as  a  proper  subject  for  considera- 
tion during  this  special  session  of  Con- 
gress. Today  it  was  said  this  is  an 
extraneous  issue.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  read  and  heard  a  great  deal  that 
the  people's  business  would  be  given  first 
priority,  and  that  active  campaigning 
would  be  postponed,  if  necessary,  to  al- 
low time  for  completion  of  our  legislative 
tasks.  I  hope  the  latter  information  is 
a  more  accurate  reflection  of  the  senti- 
ments that  prevail,  and  that  we  sliall  not 
adjourn  this  session  until  the  gaps  in 
our  laws  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  all 
Americans  are  closed. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  that  the 
platforms  of  both  parties  this  year  so 
adequately  recognized  the  urgency  of 
enacting  additional  legislation  to 
strengthen  human  freedom,  i  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  note  that  several  of 
the  recommendations  made  time  after 
time  by  President  Eisenhower,  but  which 
failed  of  enactment  in  both  1957  and 
1960,  had  such  strong  support  in  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  as  well 
as  in  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. 

President  Eisenhower  in  his  strong 
and  forthright  message  today  has  called 
for  action  now  on  the  deletions  from  his 
civil-rights  program.  Let  me  read,  once 
again,  that  paragraph  of  the  President's 
message : 

Only  one  major  measure — civil  rights — 
had  then  been  passed — 

Referring  to  the  situation  as  of  May 
3— 

and  this  had  two  major  deletions  which  I 
hope  will  now  be  restored  In  keeping  with 
the  bipartisan  support  evidenced  for  these 
Items  last  month. 

I  applaud  the  President's  leadersliip 
on  this  subject,  and  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  respond  to  his  plea  by  enacting  at 
least  two  key  provisions  to  which  he  re- 
ferred— provisions  which  would  speed 
the  process  of  desegregating  our  schools 
and  would  further  the  attainment  of  the 
objective  of  securing  equal  job  oppor- 
tunities for  all  Americans. 

I  apprehend  that  there  will  be  intro- 
duced here — perhaps  before  the  session 
today  ends;  and.  if  not.  tomorrow  morn- 
ing— a  bill  which  will  have  strong  spon- 
sorship and  will  place  In  legislative  form 


the  two  provisions  the  President  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  pass  now.  I  hope 
it  will  be  possible  for  those  two  provi- 
sions— both  of  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  endless  discussion  in  committee 
and  of  debate  at  great  length  here  on 
the  floor — to  be  considered  at  this  ses- 
sion without  reference  to  a  committee 
which  might  sound  their  death  knell; 
thus,  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  them 
to  be  placed  immediately  on  the  calendar. 

These  legislative  issues  have  been 
studied  and  debated  for  so  many  years 
that  there  is  certainly  no  need  for  ex- 
tended hearings  or  debate  during  this 
session.  Even  our  bill  contains  very  lit- 
tle that  is  new. 

There  will  have  to  be  cooperation  if 
this  bill  is  to  get  anywhere.  I  hope  that 
the  spirit  which  prevailed  at  each  con- 
vention on  this  issue  will  be  manifested 
in  the  ensuing  weeks  in  this  great 
Chamber. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  attend  to  the  peo- 
ple's business  by  giving  the  people  re- 
sults, not  just  issues  to  WTangle  over. 
I  hope  this  chance  will  be  seized  upon  by 
those  dedicated  to  this  task.  If  it  is.  all 
of  us  will  leave  this  session  knowing  that 
we  have  in  a  bipartisan  manner  taken 
care  of  the  civil  rights  problems  In  this 
country,  and  have  done  so  without  par- 
tisanship, and  thereby  have  removed 
this  whole  qustion  from  political  dis- 
cussion in  the  fall  campaign. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  Introduced 
today  by  me,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott],  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks,  and  that  the  bill  he  on 
the  table  until  the  close  of  the  session 
on  Thursday,  August  11. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  3821)  to  strengthen  civil 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Keating  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ScoTT » ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Title  I 

Findings  and  purposes 

Sac.  101,  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  We  should  seek  to  create  an  affirma- 
tive new  atmosphere  in  which  to  deal  with 
racial  divisions  and  Inequalities  which 
threaten  both  the  Integrity  of  our  demo- 
cratic faith  and  the  proposition  on  which 
our  Nation  was  founded — that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  It  Is  our  faith  In  human 
dignity  that  distinguishes  our  open  free  so- 
ciety from  the  closed  totalitarian  society  of 
the  Communists. 

(2)  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
rejects  the  notion  that  the  rights  of  man 
mean  the  right  of  some  men  only.  We 
reject  It.  too. 

(3)  The  right  to  vote  is  the  first  principle 
of  self-government.  The  Constitution  also 
guarantees  to  all  Americans  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

(4)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  en- 
act the  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  protect 


and  promote  these  constitutional  rights. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  the  power  to  inter- 
pret these  rights  and  the  laws  thus  enacted. 

(5)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  see 
that  these  rights  are  respected  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  are  faithfully  executed. 

(6)  What  Is  required  Is  effective  moral 
and  political  Ufadership  by  the  whole  exec- 
utive branch  of  our  Government  to  make 
equal  opportunity  a  living  reality  for  all 
Americans. 

(7)  In  every  city  and  State  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree  there  Is  discrimination  based 
on   color,   race,   religion,   or   national   origin. 

(8)  If  discrimination  In  voting,  educa- 
tion, and  administration  of  justice  or  seg- 
regated lunch  counters  are  the  Issues  in  one 
area,  discrimination  In  housing  and  employ- 
ment may  be  pressing  questions  elsewhere. 

(9)  The  peaceful  demonstrations  for  flrst- 
class  citizenship  which  have  recently  taken 
place  in  many  parts  of  this  country  are  a 
signal  to  all  of  tis  to  make  good  at  long  last 
the  guarantees  of  our  Constitution. 

(10)  The  time  has  come  to  assure  equal 
access  for  all  Americans  to  all  areas  of  com- 
munity life.  Including  voting  booths,  school- 
rooms. Jobs,  housing,  and   public  facilities. 

(11)  The  admlnlst-atlon  should  use  the 
full  powers  provided  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  and  1960  to  secure  for  all  American* 
the  right  to  vote. 

(12)  If  these  powers,  vigorously  Invoked 
by   the   Attorney   General   and   backed   by  a 

'strong  and  Imaginative  President,  prove  in- 
adequate,   ftu-ther    powers    will    be    sought. 

(13)  We  should  support  whatever  action 
Is  necessary  to  eliminate  literacy  tests  and 
the  payments  of  poll  taxes  as  requirements 
for  voting. 

(14)  The  administration  should  also  use 
Its  full  powers — legal  and  moral — to  Insure 
the  beginning  of  good  faith  compliance 
with  the  Constitutional  requirement  that 
racial  discrimination  be  ended  In  public  edu- 
cation. 

(15»  We  believe  that  every  school  district 
affected  by  the  Supreme  Court's  school  de- 
segregation decision  should  submit  a  plan 
providing  for  at  least  flrst-step  compliance  by 
1963.  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

(16)  To  facilitate  compliance,  technical 
and  financial  assistance  should  be  given  to 
school  districts  facing  special  problems  of 
transition. 

(17)  For  this  and  for  the  protection  of  all 
other  Constitutional  rights  of  Americans, 
the  Attorney  General  should  be  empowered 
and  directed  to  file  civil  Injunction  suits  in 
Federal  courts  to  prevent  the  denial  of  any 
civil  rights  on  grounds  of  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

(18)  The  administration  should  support 
Federal  legislation  establishing  a  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission  effectively 
to  secure  for  everyone  the  right  to  equal 
opportunity  for  employment. 

(19)  In  1949  the  President's  Committee  on 
Civil  Rights  recommended  a  permanent 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  The  admin- 
istration should  broaden  the  scope  and 
strengthen  the  powers  of  the  present  CMn- 
mlssion  and  make  it  permanent. 

Its  functions  should  be  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  communities.  Industrie-^,  or  Individ- 
uals In  the  implementation  of  Constitu- 
tional rights  In  education,  housing,  employ- 
ment, transportation,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice, 

(20)  In  addition,  the  administration 
shotild  use  its  full  Executive  powers  to  as- 
sure equal  employment  opportunities  and 
to  terminate  racial  segregation  throughout 
Federal  services  and  Institutions,  and  on  all 
Government  coftracts, 

(21)  Similarly  the  administration  should 
take  every  possible  action  to  end  discrimina- 
tion In  Federal  housing  programs.  Including 
federally  assisted  housing. 
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'  (22)  To  accomplish  these  goals  will  re- 
quire Executive  orders,  legal  actions  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General,  legislation,  and  Im- 
proved Congressional  procedures  to  safe- 
guard majority  rule. 

1 23 1  Above  all.  It  will  require  the  strong, 
active.  f>€rsuaslve.  and  Inventive  leadership 
of   the   President   of   the   United   Slates. 

TITLK    ri 

Ciril  injunctive  suits 

Sec.  201.  Part  III  of  the  Civil  Right*  Act 
of  1957  (71  Stat.  637)  Ls  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec  123  lai  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  upon  written  com- 
n-  ..nr  f,r  m'ormation  on  oath  or  affirmation 
at  any  pers^jn  who  la  subject  to  or  threat- 
eiieu  wiLii  iue  loss  of  his  right  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  and  who  Is  un- 
able because  of  flnanclal  inability  or  other 
reason  effectively  to  prosecute  a  Federal  civil 
proceeding  on  his  own  behalf,  to  institute 
for  or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States,  a 
civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for  preven- 
tive relief.  Including  an  application  for  an 
injunction  or  other  order,  against  any  per- 
son or  persons  acting  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or 
usage  of  any  State  or  territory,  or  subdivi- 
sion or  Instrumentality  thereof,  or  who  con- 
spires with  such  person  or  persons,  to  de- 
prive or  threaten  to  deprive  any  {jerson  of 
his  rights  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  by 
reason  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin 

■■(b)  The  Attorney  General  Ls  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed,  upon  written  request 
of  the  duly  constituted  authorities  of  any 
State  or  territory,  or  municipality,  subdivi- 
sion, or  Instrumentality  thereof,  to  institute 
for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  a 
civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for  preven- 
tive relief,  including  an  application  for  an 
Injunction  or  other  order,  against  any  two 
or  more  persons  who  conspire  through  vio- 
lence, threats,  or  otherwise  to  prevent  or 
hinder  such  duly  constituted  authorities 
from  giving  or  securing  to  any  person  his 
right  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

■■ici  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jiorisdlctlon  of  proceedings 
Instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
any  administrative  or  other  remedies  that 
may  be  provided  by  law  shall  have  been  ex- 
hausted. In  any  p>roceedlng  hereunder  the 
United  States  shall  be  liable  for  costs  the 
same  as  a  private  person 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  Impair 
any  right  secured  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  remedies 
already  existing  for  their  protection  and  en- 
forcement." 

TFTLE    III 

Eatabliahment  of  a  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission 

nNDINC»    AtTD    DECl.Aa.*TION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that,  despite  the  continuing  progress  of  our 
Nation  with  respect  to  protection  of  the 
rlghta  of  Individuals,  the  rights  of  some  per- 
sons within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  employment  without  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  are  being  denied,  and  that  such 
infringements  upon  the  American  principle 
of  freedom  and  equality  of  opportunity  are 
destructive  of  the  basic  doctrine  of  the  In- 
tegrity and  dignity  of  the  Individual,  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded  and  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  totalitarian  na- 
tions, force  large  segments  of  our  population 
into  substandard  conditions  of  living,  fo- 
ment Industrial  strife  and  domestic  unrest. 
deprive  the  United  States  of  the  fullest  utU- 
Izfitlon  of  Its  capacities  for  production,  and 
thereby    adversely    affect   the   Interstate   and 


foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  The 
Congress  recognizes  that  It  Is  essential  to  the 
general  welfare  that  this  gap  between  prin- 
ciple and  practice  be  closed;  and  that  ade- 
quate protection  of  such  rights  of  individ- 
uals must  be  provided  to  preserve  our 
'American  heritage  and  prevent  serious  dam- 
age to  our  moral,  social,  economic,  and 
political  life,  and  to  our  international 
relations 

(b)  The  Congress,  therefore,  declares  that 
the  right  to  employment  without  discrimi- 
nation because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  Is  a  right  of  all  p)ersons  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  it  is  the  national  policy  to  protect  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  be  free  from  such 
discrimination. 

(C)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
the  succeeding  provisions  of  this  title  are 
necessary  for  the  following  purposes: 

(I)  To  remove  obstructions  to  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  among  the  Sutes  and  with 
foreign  nations. 

(II)  To  Insure  the  more  complete  and  full 
enjoyment  by  all  persons  of  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  Immunities  secured  and  protected 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(ill)  To  promote  universal  respect  for. 
and  observance  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all,  without  distinction 
as  to  race  or  religion.  In  accordance  with  the 
undertaking  of  the  United  States  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  to  further  the 
national  policy  in  that  regard  by  securing 
to  all  persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  effective  recognition  of  certain 
of  the  rights  and  freedoms  proclaimed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

Definitions  , 
j  Sec.  302  As  used  In  this  title— 
"  (a)  The  term  ■person'  includes  one  or 
more  individuals,  partnerships,  associations, 
corporations,  legal  representatives,  trustees, 
trustees  In  bankruptcy,  receivers,  or  any  or- 
ganized group  of  persons  and  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  any  Ter- 
ritory or  possession   thereof. 

(b)  The  term  "employer'"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  commerce  or  In  operations  affect- 
ing commerce  having  in  his  employ  50  or 
more  Individuals;  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States,  Including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  of  any  Territory 
or  possession  thereof;  and  any  person  acting 
in  the  Interest  of  an  employer,  directly  or 
Indirectly;  but  shall  not  Include  any  State 
or  municipality  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of, or  any  religious,  charitable,  fraternal, 
social,  educational,  or  sectarian  corporation 
or  association,  not  organized  for  private 
profit,  other  than  a  labor  organization. 

(c)  The  term  ■labor  organization"  means 
any  organization,  having  50  or  more  mem- 
bers employed  by  any  employer  or  employers, 
which  exists  for  the  purpose,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  collective  bargaining  or  of  dealing 
with  employers  concerning  grievances,  wages, 
hours,  terms  or  conditions  of  employment! 
or  for  other  mutual  aid  or  protection  In  con- 
nection   with    employment. 

(d)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States;  or  be- 
tween any  State,  Territory,  possession,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  any  place  outside 
thereof;  or  within  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
or  any  Territory  or  possession;  or  between 
points  In  the  same  State  but  through  any 
point  outside   thereof. 

(e)  The  term  •Territory^  means  Alaska 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 

(f)  The  term  "possession"  means  all  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  and  Includes 
the  trust  territories  which  the  United  States 
holds  as  administering  authority  under  the 
United  Nations  trusteeship  system,  and  the 
Canal  Zone,  but  excludes  other  places  held 


by  the  United  States  by  lease  under  inter- 
national arrangements  or  by  military  occu- 
pation. 

(g)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Pair  Employment  Practice  Commission,  cre- 
ated by  section  305  hereof. 

Exemption 

Sec.  303  This  title  shall  not  apply  to  any 
employer  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
aliens  outside  the  continental  United  States, 
its  Territories  and  possessions. 

Unlawful  Emploj-ment  Practices  Defined 

Sec  304  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer — 

( 1 )  to  refuse  to  hire,  to  discharge,  or  other- 
wise to  discriminate  against  any  individual 
with  respect  to  his  terms,  conditions,  or 
privileges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
individual's  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin;  and 

(2)  to  utilize  in  the  hiring  or  recruitment 
of  individuals  for  employment  any  employ- 
ment agency,  placement  service,  training 
school  or  center,  labor  organization,  or  any 
other  source  which  discriminates  against 
such  Individuals  because  of  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or   national   origin. 

(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  any  labor  organization  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  Individual  or  to  limit, 
segregate,  or  classify  Its  membership  in  any 
way  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive 
such  Individual  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties, or  would  limit  his  employment  oppor- 
tunities or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his 
status  as  an  employee  or  as  an  applicant 
for  employment,  or  would  affect  adversely 
his  wages,  hours,  or  employment  condltlonb. 
because  of  such  individual's  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or   national   origin. 

(C)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  any  employer  or  labor  organiza- 
tion to  discharge,  expel,  or  otherwise  dis- 
criminate against  any  person,  because  he 
has  opposed  any  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice or  has  filed  a  charge,  testified,  partici- 
pated, or  assisted  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act. 

The  Pair  Employment  Practice  Commission 
Sec.  305  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Commission,  which  shall 
be  composed  of  five  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of 
the  original  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  one  year,  one  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  one  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  but  their  successors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  five  years  each,  except 
that  any  individual  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  member  whom  he  shall  succeed. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  member 
to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and 
one  member  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman.  The 
Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission  for  the  administrative  op- 
erations of  the  Commission  The  Vice  Chair- 
man shall  act  as  Chairman  In  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Chairman  or  In  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  In  that  office. 

(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  not 
Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Commission 
and  three  members  thereof  ^hall  constitute 
a  quorum 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Commission,  which  shall  be  its  activi- 
ties during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  includ- 
ing the  number  and  types  of  cases  It  has 
handled  and  the  decisions  It  has  rendered: 
and  shall  repeat  to  the  President  from  time 
to  time  on  the  causes  of  and  means  of  elimi- 
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natlng  discrimination  and  make  such  rec- 
ommendations for  further  legislation  as  may 
appear  desirable, 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $17,500  a  year,  except  that 
the  Chairman  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $20,- 
000  a  year, 

( f )  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  It 
may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  all  of  Its  powers 
at  any  other  place  and  may  establish  such 
regional  offices  as  It  deems  necessary.  The 
Commission  may,  by  one  or  more  of  Its  mem- 
bers or  by  such  agents  as  It  may  designate, 
conduct  any  Investigation,  proceeding,  or 
hearing  necessary  to  its  functions  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States  Any  such  agent,  other 
than  a  member  of  the  Commission,  desig- 
nated to  conduct  a  pwoceeding  or  a  hearing 
shall  be  a  resident  of  the  Judicial  circuit,  as 
defined  In  title  28,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 41,  within  which  the  alleged  unlawful 
employment  practice  cxjcurred. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the 
Civil  Service  Act,  rules,  and  regulations,  such 
officers,  -gents,  and  employees,  as  It  deems 
necessary  to  assist  it  In  the  performance  of 
its  functions,  and  to  fix  their  compensation 
In  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923,  as  amended: 

(2)  to  cooperate  with  regional.  State,  local, 
and  other  agencies; 

(3)  to  pay  to  witnesses  whose  depositions 
are  taken  or  who  are  summoned  befcH-e  the 
Commission  or  any  of  its  agents  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  paid  to  wit- 
nesses in  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

(4»  to  furnish  to  persons  subject  to  this 
title  such  technical  assistance  as  they  may 
request  to  further  their  compliance  with  this 
title  or  any  order  Issued  thereunder; 

(5)  upon  the  request  of  any  employer 
acting  In  good  faith,  whose  employees  or 
some  of  them  refuse  or  threaten  to  refuse  to 
cooperate  in  effectuating  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  assist  in  such  effectuation  by 
conciliation  or  other  remedial  action; 

(6)  to  make  such  technical  studies  as  are 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  title  and  to  make  the  results 
of  such  studies  available  to  Interested  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  agencies; 
and 

(7)  to  create  such  local.  State,  or  regional 
advisory  and  conciliation  councils  as  in  Its 
Judgment  will  aid  In  effectuating  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title,  and  the  Commission  may 
authorize  them  to  study  the  problem  or  epe- 
clfic  instances  of  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  and  to  foster  through  com- 
munity effort  or  otherwise  good  will,  co- 
operation, and  conciliation  among  the  groups 
and  elements  of  the  population,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Commission  for  the 
development  of  policies  and  pwocedures  in 
genMTil  and  In  specific  instances.  Such  ad- 
visory and  conciliation  councils  shall  be  com- 
posed of  representative  citizens  residents  of 
the  area  for  which  they  are  appolnt.cd,  who 
shall  ser%'e  without  compensation,  but  shall 
receive  transportation  and  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  aa  authorized  by  section  5  of 
the  act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  U  S  C.  73b-2), 
for  persona  serving  without  compensation; 
and  the  Commission  may  make  provision  for 
technical  and  clerical  assistance  to  such 
councils  and  for  the  expenses  of  such  assist- 
ance. 

Prevention  of  Unlawful  Employment 
Practices 
Sec.  306,  (a)  The  Commission  Is  em- 
powered, as  hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent 
any  person  from  engaging  In  any  unlawful 
employment  practice  as  set  forth  in  section 
304.  This  power  shall  be  exclusive,  and  shall 
not  be  affected  by  any  other  means  of  ad- 
justment or  prevention  that  has  been  or  may 
be   established   by  agreement,   code,  law,   or 


otherwise:  Provided.  That  the  Commission 
Is  empowered  by  agreement  with  any  agency 
of  any  State,  Territory,  possession,  or  local 
government,  to  cede  to  such  agency  Juris- 
diction over  any  cases  even  though  such 
cases  may  involve  charges  of  unlawful  em- 
ployment practices  within  the  scope  of  this 
title,  unless  the  provision  of  the  statute  or 
ordinance  applicable  to  the  determination  of 
such  cases  by  such  agency  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  corresponding  provision  of  this  title 
or  has  received  a  construction  inconsistent 
therewith. 

(b)  Whenever  a  sworn  written  charge  has 
been  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  a  written  charge 
has  been  filed  by  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, that  any  person  subject  to  the  title 
has  engaged  In  any  unlawful  employment 
practice,  the  Commission  shall  Investigate 
such  charge  and  if  It  shall  determine  after 
such  preliminary  Investigation  that  proba- 
ble cause  exists  for  crediting  such  written 
charge.  It  shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  any 
unlawful  employment  practice  by  Informal 
methods  of  conference,  conciliation,  and  per- 
suasion. Nothing  said  or  done  during  and 
as  a  part  of  such  endeavors  may  be  used  as 
evidence  In  any  subsequent  proceeding.  Any 
written  charge  filed  pursuant  to  this  section 
must  be  filed  within  1  year  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  alleged  unlawful  employment 
practice. 

(c)  If  the  Commission  falls  to  effect  the 
elimination  of  such  unlawful  employment 
practice  and  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance 
with  this  title,  or  in  advance  thereof  If  cir- 
cumstances so  warrant.  It  shall  cause  a  copy 
of  such  written  charge  to  be  served  upon 
such  jjerson  who  has  allegedly  committed 
any  unlawful  employment  practice,  herein- 
after called  the  respondent,  together  with  a 
notice  of  hearing  before  the  Commission,  or 
a  member  thereof,  or  before  a  designated 
agent,  at  a  place  therein  fixed,  not  less  than 
10  days  after  the  service  of  such  charge, 

(d)  The  respondent  shall  have  the  right  to 
file  a  verified  answer  to  such  written  charge 
and  to  appear  at  such  hearing  In  person  or 
otherwise,  with  or  without  counsel,  to  pre- 
sent evidence  and  to  examine  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses. 

(ei  The  Commission  or  the  member  or 
designated  agent  conducting  such  hearing 
shall  have  the  p>ower  reasonably  and  fairly 
to  amend  any  written  charge,  and  the  re- 
spondent shall  have  like  power  to  amend  Its 
answer. 

(f)  All  testimony  shall  be  taken  under 
oath. 

(g)  The  member  of  the  Commission  who 
filed  a  charge  shall  not  participate  In  a  hear- 
ing thereon  or  In  a  trial  thereof,  except  as  a 
witness. 

(h)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing  before 
a  member  or  designated  agent  of  the  Com- 
mission, such  member  or  agent  shall  transfer 
the  entire  record  thereof  to  the  Commission, 
together  with  his  recommended  decision. 
The  Commission  or  a  panel  of  three  qualified 
members  designated  by  it  to  sit  and  act  as 
the  Commission  in  such  case,  shall  afford  the 
parties  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  such 
record  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  specified 
upon  reasonable  notice.  In  its  discretion, 
the  Commission  upon  notice  may  take  fur- 
ther testimony. 

(1)  With  the  approval  of  the  member  or 
designated  agent  conducting  the  hearing,  a 
case  may  be  ended  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  the  record  thereof  to  the  Com- 
mission by  agreement  between  the  parties 
for  the  elimination  of  the  alleged  unlawful 
employment  practice  on  mutually  satisfac- 
tory terms. 

(J)  If  up>on  the  record.  Including  all  the 
testimony  taken,  the  Commission  shall  find 
that  any  person  named  in  the  written  cliarge 
has  engaged  in  any  unlawful  employment 
practice,  the  Commission  shall  state  its  find- 
ings of  fact  and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be 


served  on  such  person  an  order  requlrlag 
him  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  unlawful 
employment  practice  and  to  take  such  affirm- 
ative action,  including  reinstatement  or 
hiring  of  employees,  with  or  without  back 
pay,  as  will  effectuate  the  policies  of  the 
title:  Provided,  however.  That  interim  earn- 
ings or  amounts  eamable  with  reasonable 
diligence  by  the  person  or  persons  discrim- 
inated against  shall  operate  to  reduce  the 
back  pay  otherwise  allowable.  If  upon  the 
record.  Including  all  the  testimony  taken. 
the  Commission  shall  find  that  no  person 
named  in  the  written  charge  has  engaged  or 
Is  engaging  in  any  unlawful  employment 
practice,  the  Commission  shall  state  Its  find- 
ings of  fact  and  shall  issue  an  order  dis- 
missing the  said  complaint. 

(ki  Until  a  transcript  of  the  record  In  a 
case  shall  have  been  filed  In  a  court,  as  here- 
inafter provided,  the  case  may  at  any  time  be 
ended  by  agreement  between  the  parties,  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission,  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  alleged  unlawful  employment 
practice  on  mutually  satisfactory  terms,  and 
the  Commission  may  at  any  time,  upon 
reasonable  notice  and  in  such  manner  as  It 
shall  deem  proper,  modify  or  set  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  finding  or  order  made 
or  issued  by  it. 

( 1 )  The  proceedings  held  ptu-suant  to  this 
section  shall  be  conducted  in  conformity 
with  the  standards  and  limitations  of  sec- 
tions 5,  6,  7,  and  8  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

Judicial  Review 
Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  petition  any  United  States  court  of 
appeals  or,  if  the  court  of  appeals  to  which 
application  might  be  made  Is  in  vacation,  any 
district  court  or  other  Urlted  States  court  of 
the  territory  or  place  within  the  Judicial  cir- 
cuit wherein  the  unlawful  emplojTnent  prac- 
tice In  question  occurred,  or  wherein  the  re- 
spondent transacts  business,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  order  and  for  appropriate  tem- 
porary relief  or  restraining  order,  and  shall 
certify  and  file  In  the  court  to  which  petition 
is  made  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  In 
the  proceeding.  Including  the  pleadings  and 
testimony  up>on  which  such  order  was  en- 
tered and  the  findings  and  the  order  of  the 
Commission.  Upon  such  filing,  the  court 
shall  conduct  further  proceedings  In  con- 
formity with  the  standards,  procedures,  and 
limitations  established  by  section  10  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

(b)  Upon  such  filing  the  court  shall  cause 
notice  thereof  to  be  served  up)on  such  re- 
spondent and  thereupon  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  question 
determined  therein  and  shall  have  power  to 
grant  such  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper  and  to 
make  and  enter  up>on  the  pleadings,  testi- 
mony, and  proceedings  set  forth  In  such 
transcript  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  oi  in  part  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  No  objection  that  has  not  been  urged 
before  the  Commission,  Its  member,  or  agent 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  the 
failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection  shall 
be  excused  because  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 

(d)  If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence  and 
shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  such  additional  evidence  is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Commission,  Its  member,  or 
agent,  the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Commission. 
Its  member,  or  agent  and  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  transcript. 

(C)  The  Commission  may  modify  its  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings, 
by  reason  of  additional  evidence  so  taken 
and  filed,  and  it  shall  file  such  modified  or 
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new  findings  and  Ita  recommendations,  tf 
Bny.  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
Its  original  order. 

(f)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
exclusive  and  its  judgment  and  decree  shall 
be  final,  except  that  the  same  will  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  appropriate  United 
States  court  of  appeals,  if  application  was 
made  to  the  district  court  or  other  United 
States  court  as  hereinabove  provided,  and  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as 
provided  in  title  28.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1254. 

(gl  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission  may  -obtain  a  review  of 
such  order  In  any  United  States  court  of 
appeals  of  the  judicial  circuit  wherein  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  in  question 
was  alleged  to  have  been  engaged  in  or  where- 
in such  person  transacts  business,  by  filing 
In  such  a  court  a  written  petition  praying 
that  the  order  of  the  Commission  be  modi- 
fled  or  set  aside  A  copy  of  such  petition 
Bhall  be  forthwith  served  upon  the  Com- 
mission and  thereupon  the  aggrieved  party 
shall  file  In  the  court  a  transcript  of  the 
entire  record  in  the  proceeding  certified  by 
the  Commission,  including  the  pleadings  and 
testimony  upon  which  the  order  complained 
of  was  entered  and  the  findings  and  order 
of  the  Commission  Upon  such  filing,  the 
court  shall  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as 
In  the  case  of  an  application  by  the  Com- 
mission under  subsection  (a) .  and  shall  have 
the  same  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  grant  to 
the  petitioners  or  the  Commission  such  tem- 
porary relief  or  restraining  order  as  it  deems 
Just  and  proper,  and  In  like  manner  to  make 
and  enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  order  of  the  Commission. 
I  (h)  Upon  such  filing  by  a  person  aggrieved 
I  the  reviewing  court  shall  conduct  further 
proceedings  in  conformity  with  the  stand- 
ards, procedures,  and  limitations  established 
by  section  10  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act. 

(i)  The  commencement  of  proceedings  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  (g)  of  this  section 
shall  not,  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commission's 
order. 
,  Investigatory  Powers 

I  S«c.  308  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  all  Inves- 
tigations, proceedings,  or  hearings  which  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  or  proper  for 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  It  by 
this  bill,  the  Commission,  or  any  memiser 
thereof,  shall  have  [x>wer  to  issue  subpenas 
requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evidence 
relating  to  any  investigation,  proceeding,  or 
hearing  before  the  Commission.  Its  member 
or  agent  conducting  such  investigation,  pro- 
ceeding, or  hearing. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Commission,  or 
any  agent  designated  by  the  Commission  for 
such  purposes,  may  administer  oaths,  exam- 
ine witnesses,  and  receive  evidence. 

(C)  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  evidence  may  be  required 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  Terri- 
tory or  possession  thereof,  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing. 

(d)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  to  any  person  under 
this  title,  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  as  constituted  by  chapter  5  title  28 
United  States  Code  (28  US  C  81  et  seq  ) ' 
or  the  United  States  Court  of  any  territory 
or  other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  the  investigation,  proceeding,  or  "hear- 
ing 18  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  said  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
act* business,  upon  application  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to 
Buch  person  an  order  requiring  him  to  appear 


before  the  Commission.  Its  member,  or  agent, 
there  to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation, proceeding,  or  hearing. 

(e)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifjrlng  or  from  producing 
documentary  or  other  evidence  in  obedience 
to  the  subpena  of  the  Commission,  on  the 
ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence  re- 
quired of  him  may  tend  to  incriminate  him 
or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but 
no  individual  shall  be  prosecuted  or  sub- 
jected to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on 
account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing 
concerning  which  he  Is  compelled,  after  hav- 
ing claimed  his  privilege  against  self-incrim- 
ination, to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  ex- 
cept that  such  individual  so  testifying  shall 
not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment for  perjury  committed  in  so  testifying. 
The  Immunity  herein  provided  shall  extend 
only  to  natural  persons  so  comjjelled  to 
testify. 

Enforcement  of  Orders  Directed  to  Govern- 
ment Agencies  and  Contractors 
Sec.  309  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  (1 )  to 
conform  fair  employment  practices  within 
the  Federal  establishment  with  the  policies 
of  this  title,  and  (2)  to  provide  that  any 
Federal  employee  aggrieved  by  any  employ- 
ment practice  of  his  employer  must  exhaust 
the  administrative  remedies  prescribed  by 
Executive  order  or  regulations  governing 
fair  employment  practices  within  the  Fed- 
eral establishment  prior  to  seeking  relief 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  pro- 
vision of  section  8  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  an  order  of  the  Commission  under 
section  309  directed  to  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
territory  or  possession  thereof,  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quest the  President  to  take  such  action  as 
be  deems  appropriate  to  obtain  compliance 
with  such  orders. 

(b)  The  President  shall  have  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  regulations  to 
prevent  the  committing  or  continuing  of 
any  unlawful  employment  practice  as  herein 
defined  by  any  person  who  makes  a  contract 
with  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  (excluding  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof)  or  of  a  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  any  amount 
exceeding  $10,000.  Such  regulations  shall  be 
enforced  by  the  Commission  according  to  the 
procedure  hereinbefore  provided. 
Notices  To  Be  Posted 
Sec.  310.  (a)  Every  employer  and  labor  or- 
ganization shall  post  and  keep  posted  In 
conspicuous  places  upon  Its  premises  a  nor 
tlce  to  be  prepared  or  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission setting  forth  excerpts  of  the  title 
and  such  other  relevant  information  which 
the  Commission  deems  appropriate  to  effec- 
tuat«  the  purposes  of  the  title. 

(b)  A  willful  violation  of  this  section  shall 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500  for  each  separate  offense. 

Veterans'  Preference  ~ 

Sec.  311.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  any 
Federal.  State.  Territorial,  or  local  law  cre- 
ating special  rights  or  preference  for  vet- 
erans. 

Rules  and  Regulations 
Sec.  312.  The  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority from  time  to  time  to  issue,  amend 
or  rescind  suitable  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Regulations  is- 
sued under  this  section  shall  be  In  con- 
formity with  the  standards  and  limitations 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 


Forcibly  Resisting  the  Commission  or  Its 
Representatives 
Sec.  313.  Whoever  shall  forcibly  resist,  op- 
pose, impede.  Intimidate,  or  Interfere  with 
a  member,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mlsbion  while  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  duties  under  this  title,  or  because  of  such 
performance,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both. 

Separability  Clause 
Sec  314.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance  shall  be  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  title  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstan- 
ces other  than  those  to  which  it  Is  held  In- 
valid shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

TITLE    IV 

Aholition  of  literacy  tests  and  poll  taxes 
Sec  401  The  Congress  finds  that  the  re- 
quirement that  a  literacy  test  or  a  poll  tax 
or  other  tax  be  paid,  or  that  any  property 
qualification  be  met.  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting  or  registering  to  vote  at  primaries  or 
other  elections  for  President.  Vice  President, 
elector  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
for  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  not  and  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
qualification  of  voters  or  electors  voting  or 
registering  to  vote  at  primaries  or  other  elec- 
tions for  said  officers,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  but  Is  and  shall  be 
deemed  an  Interference  with  the  manner  of 
holding  primaries  and  elections  for  said  na- 
tional officers,  an  abridgment  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  a  tax  on  such  rlghU  and  privileges, 
and  an  obstruction  of  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Sec.  402  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
State,  municipality,  or  other  governmental 
authority  or  any  subdivision  thereof,  or  for 
any  person,  whether  or  not  acting  on  behalf 
of  any  State,  municipality,  other  govern- 
mental authority  or  subdivision  thereof,  to 
require  any  literacy  test  or  to  levy,  collect, 
or  require  the  payment  of  any  poll  tax  or 
other  tax  or  to  Impose  a  property  qualifica- 
tion as  a  prerequisite  for  registering  to  vote 
or  voting  In  any  primary  or  other  election 
for  President,  Vice  President,  elector  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  Senator  or 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
otherwise  to  interfere  with  or  prevent  any 
person  from  registering  to  vote  or  voting  In 
any  such  election  by  reason  of  such  person's 
failure  or  refusal  to  take  a  literacy  test  or 
to  pay  or  assume  the  obligation  of  paying 
any  poll  tax  or  other  such  tax  or  meeting 
any  property  qualification. 

TrrLE  V 
Technical  and  financial  assistance  to  school 
districts 
Sec.  501.   (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
(1)   prior  to  May  17.  1954.  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  been  Interpreted  as 
permltUng   public   schools   to   be  segregated 
on    racial    grounds    provided    such    schools 
afforded  equal  educational  opportunities;  (2) 
on  May  17.   1954.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United    States    ruled    that   under    the    four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  seg- 
regated education  U  Inherently  unequal;  (3) 
the  Constitution  as  Interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme   Court   of    the    United    States    Is    the 
supreme  law  of  the  land;  (4)  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  which  had  relied 
upon  the  'separate  but  equal"  doctrine  are 
now  obligated  to  take  steps  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  segregation  In  their  public  schools; 
and    (5)    many    of    these    governments    and 
agencies  are  faced  with  serious  financial  and 
educational  problems  in  making  the  neces- 
sary   adjustments    in    their    existing    school 
systems. 

(b)   It  is  therefore  the  intent  of  Congress 
and  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  assist  State 
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and  local  governments  and  agencies  in  carry- 
ing out  their  constitutional  obligations  by 
sharing  certain  of  the  additional  expendi- 
tures directly  occasioned  by  desegregation 
programs  and  by  providing  Information  and 
technical  assistance  In  connection  therewith. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 
Sec.  502.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  which, 
on  May  17,  1954.  maintained  segregated  pub- 
lic schools  to  effectuate  desegregation  in  such 
schools  in  a  manner  consistent  with  perti- 
nent Federal  court  decisions,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  deter- 
mine. 

(b)  Appropriations  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  grants  to  help  finance: 

(1)  costs  InctuTed  by  local  educational 
agencies  In  the  provision  of  supervisory  or 
administrative  services,  pupil  placement, 
school  social  worker,  or  visiting  teacher  serv- 
ices, and  other  special,  nonteachlng,  profes- 
sional services,  the  need  for  which  Is  occa- 
sioned by  the  desegregation  of  their  public 
schools,  and 

(2)  costs  Incurred  by  State  agencies  In 
developing  and  carrying  out  State  policies 
and  programs  for  desegregation  In  public 
schools.  Including  technical  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  In  connection 
therewith. 

Allotments  and  Payments  to  States 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Tlie  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion (hereinafter  called  the  "Commissioner") 
shall  for  each  fiscal  year  allot  to  each  State, 
from  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  502  for  such  year,  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  (or  to 
such  larger  sum  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
Act  making  the  appropriation)  as  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  attended  segregated 
public  schools  In  such  State  during  the 
school  year  1953-54  bears  to  the  number 
of  students  who  attended  such  schools  dur- 
ing such  year  In  all  the  States.  The  number 
of  students  who  attended  segregated  public 
schools  In  each  State  during  the  school  year 
1953-54  shall  be  estimated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  the  best  available  data 
on  the  average  dally  attendance  of  local 
educational  agencies  during  such  school  year. 

(b)  From  a  State's  allotment  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  fliscal  year  the  Commissioner 
shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  section 
505,  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  expenditures  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  502(b)  (1)  under  applica- 
tions approved  by  the  State  agency  (desig- 
nated as  provided  in  section  502(a)  (1)  )  pur- 
suant to  the  State  plan  approved  under 
section  704.  and  one-half  of  the  expenditures 
of  such  State  agency  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  specified  in  section  502(b)  (2)  under 
such  plan,  including  its  expenditures  In  ad- 
ministering the  State  plan.  Payments  under 
this  section  (and  section  505)  shall  be  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  b£isls  of  estimates  of  amounts  to  be 
expended  in  a  quarter  or  other  period  or 
periods  determined  by  him,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  any  overpayment 
or  underpayment  for  any  prior  period  or 
periods. 

State  Plans 

Sec  504.  (a)  A  State  plan  sliall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  for  purf)ose8  of 
this  title  if  such  plan — 

( 1 )  designates  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy to  administer  or  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plan,  or  designates  another  single 
agency  of  the  State  for  such  purpose  and  In 
such  case  provides  methods  for  effective 
coordination  between  such  agency  and  the 
State  educational  agency; 

(2)  sets  forth  the  methods  and  criteria 
for    approving    applications    of   local    educa- 


tional agencies  for  funds  under  this  iiile, 
and  describes  the  activities  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  State  agency  with  the  aid  of  funds 
under  this  title; 

(3)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  State  plan; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information. 
as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  assure  expenditure  of 
grants  under  this  title  solely  for  the  purposes 
for  which  made  and  otherwise  to  perform  his 
functions  under  this  title. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  administration  of  the  State  plan 
approved  under  subsection  (a),  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  any  of  the 
requirements  of  subsection   (a),  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  requirement, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  payments  will  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  title  (or.  in  his 
discretion,  that  further  payments  to  the 
State  win  be  limited  to  parts  of  or  programs 
under  the  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) . 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so 
satisfied,  the  Conunlssloner  shall  make  no 
further  payments  to  such  State  under  this 
title  (or  shall  limit  payments  to  parts  of  or 
programs  under  the  State  plan  not  affected 
by  such  failure) . 

Local  Agency  Applications 

Sec  505.  If  the  Commissioner  determines, 
with  respect  to  any  State  for  which  an  allot- 
ment has  been  made  under  section  503(a)  for 
any  fiscal  year,  that  such  State  will  not  for 
such  year  submit  and  have  approved  a  State 
plan  under  section  504,  and  either  (a)  that 
such  State  has  consented  to  the  making  of 
applications  by  local  educational  agencies 
pursuant  to  this  section,  or  (b)  that  such 
State  has  Indicated  that  it  assumes  no  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  the  desegregation 
of  public  schools,  the  Commissioner  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
503(b),  pay  to  local  educational  agencies, 
with  applications  approved  by  him  under 
this  section,  one-half  of  the  expenditures  of 
such  agencies  during  such  year  In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  section  502(b)(1),  but 
such  payments  may  not  exceed.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, the  State's  allotment  for  such  year. 
The  Commissioner  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe criteria  and  procedures,  for  approval 
and  withdrawal  of  approval  of  applications 
under  this  section,  which  will,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Definitions 

Sbc.  506.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

( 1 )  The  term  "public  school"  means  a 
public  school  which  provides  elementary  or 
secondary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law,  but  does  not  Include  a  school  of 
any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  term  "segregated  public  school" 
means  a  public  school  to  which  students  on 
May  17,  1954,  could  not.  under  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such 
schools  are  located  or  under  ordinances  or 
rulings  of  the  appropriate  local  educational 
agency  pursuant  to  such  constitution  or 
laws,  be  adniltted  without  regard  to  race  or 
color. 

(3)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  schools,  or.  If 
there  Is  no  such  officer  or  agency,  an  officer 
or  agency  designated  by  the  Governor  or  by 
State  law. 


(4)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  free 
public  education  In  a  city,  county,  township 
school  district,  or  political  subdivision  in  a 
State;  and  Includes  any  State  agency  which 
directly  operates  and  maintains  public 
schools. 

Federal  Administration 
Sec  507.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  col- 
lect and  disseminate  such  Information  on 
the  progress  of  desegregation  In  the  public 
schools  In  the  several  States  as  may  be  useful 
to  educational  and  other  public  offliclals, 
agencies,  and  organizations  In  effecting  de- 
segregation in  such  schools. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  upon  re- 
quest, provide  Information  and  technical 
assistance  to  State  or  local  officials,  which 
virlll  aid  them  In  developing  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  effecting  desegregation  in  public 
schools,  and,  upon  request  of  such  officials, 
shall  Initiate  or  participate  In  conferences 
dealing  with  the  educational  aspects  of  prob- 
lems arising  In  connection  with  efforts  to 
comply  with  applicable  court  desegregation 
decisions  or  decrees. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  may  delegate  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation any  of  his  powers  and  duties  under 
this  title,  except  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions. 

(d)  No  appropriations  may  be  made  pur- 
suant to  section  502  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
after  June  30.  1961  Prior  to  the  close  of 
January  1961.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  full  report  of  the  administration 
of  this  title,  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  whether  it  should  be  extended 
and  as  to  any  modification  of  Its  provisions 
he  deems  appropriate. 

TITLE    VI 

Civil  Rights  Commission 

Sec  601.  Section  104(a)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subparagraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(4)  provide  assistance  to  communities, 
Industries,  or  Individuals  In  the  implementa- 
tion of  constitutional  rights  In  education, 
housing,  employment,  transportation,  and 
the  administration  of  Justice." 

Sec.  602.  Section  104(b)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"The  Commission  shall  submit  repor;.s  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  at  such 
times  as  either  the  Commission  or  the  Presi- 
dent shall  deem  desirable." 

SEC.  603.  Section  104fc)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  is  repealed. 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
request  recoe:nitior. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  qunrum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  recognition.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  ought  to  remember 
we  had  an  agreement,  under  which  I 
decided  not  to  ask  for  recognition  pro- 
vided the  Senator  was  recognized.  I  de- 
sire recognition  now.  Then  we  will  have 
a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  keeps  all  his  agree- 
ments, and  I  want  U)  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion.   It  was  my  ...nderstandint:   after  tl^e 
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conference  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, that  the  various  Senators  who 
wished  to  speak  would  be  recognized  in 
their  own  right,  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  had  agreed  to  that.  It 
is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  stated,  he  and  I  had  such  an  agree- 
ment as  he  refers  to;  and  if  it  has  not 
been  abrogated  by  the  later  reference 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  I 
will  certainly  adhere  to  our  original 
agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  KEATING.    T  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams]  if 
he  wishes  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Montana  said. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
.     The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
'clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  s^  ^.-h^^-o-i 


NEW  HORIZONS  FOR  THE  AMERICAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  busine.ss  before  the  Senate  is 
the  Antarctic  Treaty.  I  intend  to  say 
something  on  it  later,  but  before  I  do  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  rela- 
tive to  the  situation  which  affects  our 
relations  with  Latin  America,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba,  and  the  consideration  of  an 
aid  program  for  that  general  area. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  main  body  of 
my  remarks  on  inter-American  rela- 
tions, I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  recall 
some  of  the  principal  declarations  and 
treaties  through  which  the  historical 
evolution  of  these  relations  is  expressed. 
They  are  a  strong  antidote  to  quixotic 
reactions  here  or  abroad  to  intra-Amer- 
Ican  difHcultles  and  a  powerful  call  to 
tho  constructive  action  that  needs  to  be 
taken.  They  represent  both  deep  hopes 
for  hemispheric  cooperation  and  binding 
and  solemn  commitments  on  the  part  of 
this  Government  and  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  to  act  together  for  the  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  Americas. 

Lest  the  remembrance  of  these  com- 
mon American  hopes  and  commitments 
grow  dim  in  the  glare  of  the  present 
Cuban-U  S.  crisis,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  the  text  of  the  following 
inter- American  documents: 

First.  That  excerpt  from  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congres-s,  December  2, 
1823,  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Second.  The  text  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 
September  1947.  commonly  known  as 
the  Rio  Treaty. 

Third.  The  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  American  States,  signed  at 
Bogota  in  1948. 


Fourth.  The  Declaration  of  Caracas, 
adopted  March  28,  1954. 

Fifth.  The  Declf.ration  of  Solidarity 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Political  In- 
tegrity of  the  American  States  against 
International  Communism  adopted 
March  28.  1954. 

Sixth.  The  Declaration  of  Santiago  de 
Chile,  adopted  August  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  through  6. » 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
therf  has  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  a  series  of  articles  by  the 
distinguished  correspondent,  Mr.  Tad 
Szulc,  on  the  situation  in  Cuba.  They 
represent  immensely  informed,  dispas- 
sionate, and  objective  reporting  of  the 
finest  kind.  They  contain  a  vast  wealth 
of  facts,  organized  and  evaluated  in  a 
most  illuminating  fashion.  I  commend 
them  to  the  Senate  for  their  great  edu- 
cational value,  their  perspicacity,  and 
their  detailed  analysis  of  the  situation 
in  Cuba. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  referred  to  be  printed  in  full 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  7.> 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  one  of  the 
finest,  if  not  the  finest,  reports  ever 
issued  on  Latin  America,  a  report  by 
Senator  George  D.  Aiken,  on  a  study 
mission  of  the  countries  of  Venezuela. 
Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Panama,  be 
incorporated  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  previous  incorporations 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  8. » 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  in 
his  message  President  Eisenhower  indi- 
cated that  he  will  seek  a  $600  million 
authorization   for   Latin   American    aid 
during  this  session.     Press  reports  had 
previously  indicated  he  might  ask  $500 
niillion.     This  change  does  not  prompt 
any  alteration  in  the  advanced  text  of 
my  remarks  on  Latin  America  which  I 
made   available   to    the   press   and    the 
State  Department  last  Friday.     On  the 
contrary,   now   that   it  is   clear   that   a 
specific  authorization  is  to  be  sought.  I 
am  compelled  to  introduce  a  resolution 
as  an  alternative  to  the  President  s  pro- 
posal.    Originally,    I    had    intended    to 
consult  with  administration  spokesmen 
on  the  text  of  this  resolution  prior  to 
doing  so.  but  the  President's  reference 
to  a  specific  figure  suggests  to  me  the 
desirability  of  introducing  it  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  today.     In  that 
fashion,  the  Senate  shall  have  before  it 
an   alternative   when   it   considers   this 
matter. 

In  relation  to  the  President's  state- 
ment that  his  proposed  Latin-Amer- 
ican program  should  "include  further 
assistance  for  the  rehabilitation  of  dev- 
astated Chile."  I  want  to  say  I  am  in 
wholehearted  accord  with  his  request 
but  I  would  suggest  that  he  not  confu.se 
rehabilitation  assistance  for  Chile  with 
the  need  for  an  inter-American  develop- 
ment program.    He  can  seek  the  neces- 
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sary  assistance  for  Chile  through  an  en- 
largement of  his  contingency  fund  un- 
der the  Mutual  Security  Act  appropria- 
tions which  will  be  considered  in  the 
Senate  shortly — very  possibly  later  this 
week. 

ADMINISTRATION'S    NEW    AID    PROGRAM    FOR 
LATIN    AMERICA 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  press  that 
the  administration  intends  to  ask  Con- 
gress during  this  session  to  provide  $600 
million  in  special  aid  for  Latin  America. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  need  for  some 
new  nction  with  respect  to  that  area. 
Goodwill  mission  after  goodwill  mission 
to  Latin  America  during  the  past  decade 
has  come  back  talking  of  little  else. 
Ideas  along  these  lines  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  Congress  and  by  leading 
statesmen   throughout   the   hemisphere. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  need.  The 
question  is  whether  the  administration's 
program,  as  reported,  meets  the  need. 
And  further,  the  question  is  whether  it 
Is  appropriate  at  this  moment  to  bring 
forth  a  new  plan  of  aid  to  Latin  America. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  press  re- 
ports— and  more  recently  the  Presi- 
dent's message — Congress  is  going  to  be 
a.sked  to  approve  some  kind  of  blanket 
authority  for  the  administration  to  make 
available  $600  nxillion  for  Latin  America. 
The  reports  do  not  indicate  that  a  new 
approach  to  aid  is  to  be  anticipated. 
The  reports  suggest  merely  more  of  the 
same  sort  of  thing  which  we  have  been 
doing  all  over  the  world  for  the  past 
decade  under  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. 

Is  this  the  sort  of  action  that  is 
needed?  Will  it  bring  about  an  end  to 
the  steady  erosion  in  hemi.'^pheric  rela- 
tions? Quite  the  contrary.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  this  new  gesture  in 
the  old  pattern,  particularly  at  this  time, 
may  cause  further  damage  to  those 
relations. 

INTEGRATED     ECONOMIC     ACTION     NEEDED 

What  is  needed,  what  has  long  been 
needed   in   inter-American   relations   is 
an  integrated  effort  to  develop  this  hemi- 
sphere's great  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  all  of  its  peoples.    It  seems  to  me  that 
we  require,  first,  a  reasonable  meeting 
of  minds  in   the  Americas  as   to  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  how  it  can  be  done. 
We  require  a  specific  understanding  with 
the  other  American  nations  which  will 
make  clear  how  much  is  to  be  spent  over 
how  many  years,  in  what  very  specific 
ways,  and  for  what  very  specific,  measur- 
able ends.     We  need  a  plan  which  in- 
volves more  than  U.S.  grants.    We  need 
a  plan  which  is  financed  by  all  the  par- 
ticipating Republics  in  this  hemisphere 
in  rough  proportion  to  their  capabilities 
and,  I  add,  if  some  nations  cannot  con- 
tribute cash  to  the  pool,  they  can  cer- 
tainly contribute  skilLs.  commodities  and 
labor.     We  need   a  plan,   most  of  all 
w  hich  Involves  a  large  measure  of  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  individual  govern- 
ments in  mobilizing  the  enthusiasm,  co- 
operation,  and   sacrifice   of   their   own 
peoples.     The  approach  should  include 
If  we  would  deal  with  the  need  in  its  full 
dimensions,    not    merely    financial    and 
technical  aid.  but  also  action  on  Inter- 
American  commodity  and  trade  prob- 
lems.   In  this  connection.  I  should  like 
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to  suggest  that  the  approach  should  not 
omit  consideration  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  hemispheric  common  market.  As 
the  Senate  knows.  Central  American  na- 
tions have  been  moving  toward  a  re- 
gional trade  grouping.  So,  too,  have 
some  of  the  largest  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can states  and  Mexico.  Before  the  hemi- 
sphere is  split  further  into  regions 
within  regions,  it  would  be  wise  to  con- 
sider action  which  brings  all  the  Ameri- 
can nations  together  for  marketing  and 
other  economic  purposes  in  common. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  for 
the  scope  of  the  proposal  he  makes. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  accurate  to 
say  that  what  the  Senator  is  proposing 
is  an  evolution  from  what  we  have  here- 
tofore referred  to  as  our  good  neighbor 
policy  into  what  might  be  called  a  good 
neighborhood  policy  for  all  the  Americas, 
embracing  their  active  participation,>and 
extending  beyond  unilateral  loans  and 
grants  to  the  field  of  cooperative  eco- 
nomic planning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  would  say 
the  Senator  has  stated  it  better  than  I. 
It  is.  in  effect,  an  accentuation  of  the 
good  neighbor  policy  as  it  was  envisioned 
in  its  beginnings.  It  would  bring  about 
a  departure  from  the  unilateral  exten- 
sion of  aid  and  assistance  of  various 
kinds  emanating  from  Washington,  DC, 
New  York — or  the  United  States — and 
instead  would  replace  it  with  an  inte- 
grated community  approach  comprising 
all  the  Americas  on  a  basis  of  equality 
and  on  a  basis  of  mutual  participation, 
sacrifice,  and  interest. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  Senator 
that  a  program  of  this  dimension  is 
called  for  by  the  present  crisis  in  the 
Americas.  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
making  this  prof>osal  in  so  timely  a  way, 
on  the  opening  day  of  this  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

I  could  be  misinformed,  Mr  Presi- 
dent; It  may  be  that  this  is  the  type  of 
program  which  the  administration  ex- 
pects to  present  to  the  Congress  in  the 
near  future.  I  hope  that  such  is  the 
case  If  it  is,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  will  be  disposed  to  give  it  the 
most  careful  consideration. 

TIMING  OF  NrW  AID  PROGRAM 

I  should  still  be  compelled,  however, 
to  question  the  timing,  if  a  new  aid 
program,  however  impressive  it  may  be, 
is  presented  for  action  dviring  the  few- 
remaining  days  of  the  86Lh  Congress.  It 
is  no  secret,  after  all,  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  serious  and  a  bitter  dispute 
with  Cuba  at  this  time.  It  is  no  secret 
that  this  di.sput^^  i.s  to  be  aired  with  the 
other  American  Republics  in  the  Organ- 
ization of  the  American  States  which  is 
to  meet  within  a  matUT  of  ciavs  m  Cc^ta 
Rica. 

I  am  .'^urf-' — I  lun  rK>s!t!ve — that  the 
admim.stralion  had  no  desire  to  tie  to- 
gether the  two  mattens — that  is.  a  new- 


aid  program  for  Latm  America  and  this 
dispute.  But  it  amazes  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  permit  this  coinci- 
dence to  occur. 

We  must  ask  ourselves.  In  all  honesty, 
how  does  this  coincidence  look  to  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere?  I  am  afraid, 
Mr.  President,  it  looks  very  bad.  It  looks 
like  a  callous  attempt  to  purchase  favor 
in  Latin  America  at  a  time  when  we  are 
especially  desirous  of  obtaining  it.  If 
we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we  will  rec- 
ognize that  the  announcement  coming 
at  this  time  produces  an  erroneous  im- 
pression. It  suggests  that  dollars  are 
being  dangled  before  Latin  America  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  Russians  of 
late  have  been  waving  i-ubles  before 
Cuba.  Is  that  impression  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  this  Nation?  With 
the  dignity  of  the  other  American  Re- 
publics? 

The  need  for  action  on  hemispheric 
development  stands  on  its  own.  So,  too, 
does  the  need  for  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute  with  Cuba.  We  must  act  on 
both,  but  we  must  act  in  a  fashion  which 
makes  it  clear  that  we  do  not  link  them— 
the  two  matters — in  any  fashion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  once  more? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.    CHURCH.      I    ask    the    Senator 
from  Montana  if  he  has  seen  the  re- 
ports I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers,  to 
the  effect  that  the  President's  new  pro- 
posal   is   being    labeled    in   some    Latin 
American  countries  as  the  Castro  plan? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 
Mr.    CHURCH.     Thus   refiecting   the 
very  reaction  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers in  his  speech,  due  to  the  bad  tim- 
ing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  would  say 
that  what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
said  is  one  of  the  rumors  now  going 
around,  a  rumor  tied  especially  to  the 
fact  that  after  the  Congress  passed  a 
law  giving  the  President  discretionary 
authority  in  the  application  of  the  Sugar 
Act  the  administration  announced  a  $500 
million  aid  program  to  Latin  America. 
I  think  we  ought  to  emphasize,  as  I 
have  tried  to  do  in  the  course  of  these 
remarks,  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
connection  between  the  action  taken  by 
the  Congress  vis-a-vis  the  Sugar  Act,  in 
giving  discretionary  authority  to  the 
President,  and  the  later  aid  program 
which  was  announced.  While  the  aid 
program  was  and  is  indefinite  as  to  what 
it  entails,  we  know,  of  course,  that  long 
before  Mr.  Castro  came  into  power  this 
administration  was  considennp  way.s 
and  means  by  which  assistance  could  be 
rendered  to  Latin  .America.  ba.sed  in 
large  part  on  recommendations  by  .such 
men  as  Milton  Ei.sonliower.  the  Presi- 
dent's brother;  Secretary  Roy  R  Rubot- 
tom,  Jr..  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter- American  Affairs;  Secretary 
Thomas  C.  Mann,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs:  aiid 
others.  Most  important,  plans  were 
being  drawn  up  based  on  a  tremendous 
and  an  impressive  plan  advanced  by 
President  Ju.scelino  Kubitschek.  almost  2 
years  ago.  and  known  since  its  inception 
as  Operation  Pan  America. 

Unfortunately,   what   tlie  adminLstra- 
tion  has  proposed  up  to  this  tune  does 


not  have  the  vision  contemplated  by 
Operation  Pan  America.  In  my  opinion 
It  is  only  a  first  step — and  a  halting 
one— in  the  type  of  effort  which  must 
be  put  into  operation  in  accord  with  the 
wishes,  the  knowledge,  the  desires,  the 
techniques,  and  the  know-how  of  all  the 
Latin  American  nations  along  with  us. 
so  that  from  this  effort  can  come  some 
sort  of  integrated  development  to  which, 
in  one  way  or  another,  all  the  nations 
would  make  their  just  and  fair  con- 
tribution. 

SUITABLE    CONGRESSIOKAL    ACTIOM 

To  keep  these  questions  separate  and 
distinct,  I  would  strongly  urge  the  ad- 
ministration not  to  try  to  ram  through 
an  aid  program  for  Latin  America  of  a 
specified  amount  during  the  few  re- 
maining days  of  this  Congress.  If  the 
administration  feels  it  would  be  useful,  I 
can  see  no  objection  to  a  resolution 
which  would  put  this  Congress  on  rec- 
ord— in  the  manner  of  the  "Vandenberg 
resolution  some  years  ago — as  backing 
fully  a  common  effort  with  other  Amer- 
ican nations  of  the  kind  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. I  should,  personally,  be  happy 
to  join  in  sponsoring  such  a  resolution. 
Then,  let  the  spokesmen  of  this  admin- 
istration go  to  the  scheduled  meeting  of 
hemispheric  economic  ministers  in  Bo- 
gota in  September  equipped  with  new 
specific  proposals.  Let  them  go  pre- 
pared to  listen  with  new-  attention  to  old 
ideas  such  as  those  advanced  by  Presi- 
dent Juscelino  Kubitschek  of  Brazil  in 
his  proposed  Operation  Pan  America,  to 
the  ideas  of  Premier  Pedro  Beltran  of 
Peru,  and  of  other  distinguished  Latin 
American  leaders.  Let  them  hammer 
out.  in  concert,  over  the  next  few 
months,  the  integrated  approach  which 
is  needed  to  replace  the  tattered  pattern  - 
of  more  unilateral  technical  aid  as 
usual,  more  unilateral  loans  as  usual, 
more  unilateral  grants  as  usual.  Let 
them  put  together  a  plan  which  will  lift 
the  sights  of  all  the  Americas  to  a  new- 
concept  of  hemispheric  cooperation. 
Let  them  look  toward  new  horizons. 

If  that  is  done,  if  American  participa- 
tion is  equitable  and  just  and,  if  it  is 
adequately  explained  to  the  i>eople  of 
the  United  States.  I  would  anticipate 
that  the  next  Congress  will  be  prepared 
to  cooperate  fully  with  the  new  adminis- 
tration in  its  reahzation. 

In  the  interim  more  loans  from  exist- 
ing sources  in  the  fashion  of  two  credits 
recently  negotiated  with  Peru  can  be 
helpful.  In  July.  S2. 150. 000  was  made 
available  to  Peruvian  Building  &  Loan 
Association  for  low-cost  housing  and 
$54.2  miUion  for  land  development  and 
farms.  These  should  pro\e  of  great 
value  to  Peru  which  under  the  enlight- 
ened leadership  of  Prune  Minister  Pedro 
Betran  is  acting  with  great  energy  on  lus 
internal  problems  This  constructi\e 
action  owes  its  origin,  in  g.'-eat  part  I 
believe,  to  the  niussions  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  :  Mr, 
Aiken  1  who  last  year  vi.sited  Latin 
America  and  brought  back  the  best  re- 
port and  the  most  useful  observation.s 
on  the  situation  there  ever  lo  come  to 
my  attention. 

Let  us.  then,  use  the  possibibties  of  ex- 
panded lending  out  of  existing  resources 
and    eschew    new    aid    amiouncements, 
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which  are  not  new  at  all,  until  after  the 
pcononiic  meeting  in  September  can 
point  tr.e  way  to  a  really  significant  at- 
tack on  the  hemisphere's  economic 
problems. 

In  that  fashion,  too.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  we  can  avoid  any  confusion  of  the 
new  aid  undertaking  with  the  United 
State.s-Cuban  dispute  which  should  be 
faced  on  its  own  merits  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  American  States. 

THE  CfBAN  DISPTJTE 

I  As  for  that  dispute,  there  are  some 
matters  of  which  we  need  to  speak  frank. 
ly  and  honestly  at  this  time.  The  dis- 
pute cannot  be  swept  away.  Its  impli- 
cations will  not  disappear  by  beating  the 
drums  for  a  new  aid  program.  On  the 
contrary,  unless  this  dispute  is  faced 
and  solved  it  may  well  nullify  any  effort 
for  the  economic  advance  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

If  we  are  to  deal  with  this  dispute  in 
the  only  context  in  which  solution  now 
seems  possible,  that  is,  in  the  larger  con- 
text of  mter-Americanism.  we  will  have 
to  recognize  that  the  attitudes  of  many 
Latin  Americans  will  invariably  include  a 
measure  of  sympathy  for  Cuba  and  Its 
revolution,  regardless  of  sentiments  re- 
specting its  present  Government,  regard- 
less of  the  facts  of  the  dispute.  There 
are  complex  historical  roots  for  these  at- 
titudes and  they  will  not  change  over- 
night. We  must  anticipate  i,hat  voices 
will  be  raised  in  the  Latin  American 
countries,  as  was  the  case  recently  in 
Mexico,  in  emotional  support  of  Cuba. 
But  that  ought  to  be  a  cause  neither  for 
alarm  nor  condemnation  in  Mexico  or 
the  United  States.  One  must  question 
tiie  wisdom  of  the  administration  in  call- 
ing in  the  Mexican  Ambassador  some 
weeks  ago  to  explain  a  speech  of  this 
kind  in  the  Mexican  Congress.  After 
all,  it  is  customary  for  Members  of  this 
body  and  the  other  House  to  express 
their  feelings,  emotions,  and  thoughts 
on  Cuba  and  on  other  matters  in  no  un- 
certain terms.  And  I  am  sure  we  would 
not  look  kmdly  on  the  summoning  of  our 
Ambassadors  by  other  governments  to 
justify  remarks  whenever  they  are  made. 
We  can  hardly  censure  in  others  what 
we  extoll  a.s  a  virtue  in  ourselves. 
I  I  am  confident  that  if  we  exercise  re- 
straint with  respect  to  the  emotional  at- 
titudes which  the  Cuban  dispute  has  en- 
gendered, we  can  anticipate  that  the  is- 
sues of  the  dispute  will  be  considered  by 
the  OAS  on  their  merits.  They  will  be 
considered  with  objectivity  and  with  full 
atiention  lo  the  larger  interests  of  the 
hemisphere. 

By  the  same  UDken.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  administration  in  its  approach 
to  this  dispute  ouRht  to  be  confused  by 
the  loudest  and  most  emotional  voices 
here  at  hom-  I  '\  >  not  and  cannot  be- 
lieve there  i.->  a:.y  widespread  desire  in 
this  Nation  to  throw  away  the  remaining 
fruits  of  the  e:ood-nei?hbor  policy  by  a 
unilateral  military  intervention  in  Cuba. 
This  administration  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  making  it  clear,  as  Secretary 
Herter  did  in  a  recent  press  conference. 
'  ^"  ■  •  ■  '  !  •■  •  talked  with  the  Pres- 
ident ab.,  .  mi'-.tarv  Intervention  in 
Cuba  '  nor  fiad  the  Department  "made 
any  such  plans  or  preparations."    What 


is  at  stake  is  larger  than  Cuba  and  Castro 
and  any  hot  feelings  in  our  own  midst 
however  noble  and  righteous  they  may 
seem  to  those  who  are  possessed  by  them. 
What  is  at  stake  is  hemispheric  soli- 
darity and  that  measure  of  peace  and 
reasonable  security  and  the  highly  fruit- 
ful commercial  and  other  contacts  which 
this  solidarity  has  yielded  over  the  years. 
If  the  national  attitude  of  this  country 
could  be  expressed  on  Cuba.  I  daresay 
that  it  would  be  less  one  of  militant  hos- 
tility than  one  of  incredulity  and  dismay 
that  relations  have  deteriorated  to  their 
current  unhappy  state.  Further,  there 
would  be  indignation  at  the  incompre- 
hensible calumny  which  has  been  heaped 
upon  us.  Finally,  there  would  be  a  firm- 
ness which  I  am  sure  is  shared  by  other 
American  states  that  the  Soviet  Union 
shall  not  f!sh  in  the  troubled  waters  of 
the  Caribbean  or  meddle  in  the  family 
affairs  of  the  Americas,  or  unnerve  us 
by  waving  its  missiles. 

U.S.     POSITION     IN    THE    OAS    ON     CUBAN     DISPUTE 

It    is    a    little    late    now    to    retrace 

events  to  the  particular  stones  on  which 
United  States-Cuban  relations  have 
stumbled.  Mistakes  have  been  made  and 
they  have  been  made  on  both  sides.  We 
have  tried  on  a  bilateral  basis  to  set  these 
relations  straight  and  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. The  dispute  has  come  before 
the  United  Nations  and  that  body  has 
wisely  referred  the  matter  to  the  Organ- 
ization of  the  American  States.  In  short, 
the  U.N.  has  placed  great  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Americas  to  meet  an 
American  problem.  The  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  can  perform  a  great  service 
by  isolating  the  basic  issues  between 
Cuba  and  this  Nation,  by  soberly  consid- 
ering these  issues,  and  by  acting  to  meet 
them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Nation  ought 
to  bring  to  the  impending  consideration 
of  the  dispute  more  than  mere  Justifica- 
tions for  its  present  firm  attitude  with 
regard  to  Cuba.  That  attitude  needs  no 
justification  in  view  of  the  hostility  of  the 
government  in  Havana.  What  is  needed 
is  a  clear  position  which  Illuminates  what 
it  is.  specifically  that  we  deplore  and 
what  it  is  that  we  seek  in  our  relations 
with  Cuba. 

If  we  are  to  have  that  kind  of  position 
we  must  go  beneath  the  angry  words. 
We  must  start  with  a  recognition  that 
the  revolution  of  the  Cuban  people  was 
not  only  unavoidable  but  to  be  welcomed, 
given  the  oppression  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  by  the  previous  regime. 
Indeed,  at  the  United  Nations.  Ambassa- 
dor LodKe  has  stated  the  position  of  the 
United  States  and  the  only  official  posi- 
tion on  this  matter  most  clearly  when  he 
noted  the  understanding  and  sympathy 
of  the  United  States  for  the  aims  of  the 
Cuban  revolution. 

We  must  recognize,  further,  that  the 
promise  of  the  Cuban  revolution  was 
changed  and  that  our  own  citizens  and 
other  outsiders  with  significant  interests 
in  Cuba  can  hardly  be  insulated  from 
that  change.  Mr.  Lodge  has  set  forth 
the  official  views  of  the  administration  on 
this  point.  At  the  U.N.  he  quoted  the 
President  directly  as  recognizing  the 
right  of  the  Cuban  Oovemment  "to  un- 
dertake thase  social,  economic,  and  po- 


litical reforms  which  with  due  regard  for 
their  obligations  under  international  law, 
they  think  desirable."  We  must  recog- 
nize finally  that,  except  as  the  actions  of 
the  Castro  government  grossly  outrage 
the  conscience  of  the  American  Republics 
or  threaten  their  common  security,  the 
nature  of  the  changes  in  Cuba  is  a  matter 
solely  of  concern  to  the  Cuban  people. 
That  Is  the  crux  of  national  independ- 
ence which  the  Cubans  hold  as  dearly  as 
do  we. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  in  re- 
specting Cuba's  national  rights  we  also 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  people  for 
whom  we  have  had  only  the  friendliest 
sentiments  a  willingness  to  minimize  the 
adverse  repercussions  of  change  on  our 
citizens  and  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment for  them  and  their  interests.  We 
do  have  a  right  to  object  most  vehement- 
ly to  the  subjection  of  the  good  name  of 
this  country  to  Inflammable  charges  and 
slurs  by  the  Cuban  Government  and  its 
spokesmen;  charges  and  slurs  which  are 
as  unnecessary  as  they  are  inaccurate. 

Finally,  we  do  have  a  right — any 
American  nation  has  a  right — to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  OAS.  threats  to 
the  tranquillity  and  security  of  this  hem- 
isphere and  to  seek  common  action  to 
meet  them. 

If  these  premises.  Mr.  President,  con- 
stitute a  basis  for  good  neighborly  rela- 
tions, as  I  believe  they  do.  then  it  fol- 
lows that  our  position  in  the  dispute 
with  Cuba  before  the  OAS  should  be 
built  around  the  following  pwints: 

First.  We  should  recognize  the  right  of 
the  Cuban  people  to  make  such  internal 
changes  as  they  desire  and  insist  only  on 
just,  nondiscriminatory  treatment  for 
our  nationals  and  compensation  for 
damage  to  their  legitimate  interests  on 
terms  which  take  into  consideration 
Cuba's  present  economic  and  financial 
capacities. 

Second.  We  should  recognize  Cuba's 
right,  as  a  sovereign  nation,  to  trade  or 
otherwise  deal  with  any  nation  in  the 
world  and,  equally,  our  own  right  to  do 
the  same,  as  regards  sugar  or  any  other 
commodity.  Equally  we  should  make 
clear  that  we  are  prepared  at  all  times 
to  consider  changes  in  our  present  eco- 
nomic policies,  on  a  mutual  basia.  which 
may  be  of  benefit  to  the  Cuban  people 
and  to  ourselves. 

As  it  is  now.  the  OAS  could  not  do 
more  than  condemn  such  a  government. 
We  suggest,  later,  that  It  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  act  against  such  a  govern- 
ment. 

Third.  We  should  reiterate  the  doc- 
trine of  nonintervention  in  the  national 
affairs  of  Cuba  or  any  other  American 
nation  insofar  as  any  unilateral  action 
on  our  part  is  concerned  and  scrupu- 
lously adhere  to  it.  and  see  to  it  that  all 
agencies  and  private  citizens  adhere  to 
it.  But  if  the  OAS  by  due  process  con- 
cludes that  the  actions  of  any  particular 
government  outrages  the  conscience  or 
thi-eatens  the  tranquillity  and  security  of 
all  the  Americas,  we  should  follow  what- 
ever course  of  hemispheric  action  the 
OAS  may  prescribe  by  due  process.  It 
is  for  the  administration  alone  which, 
alone,  is  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  and 
has  the  constitutional  responsibility  to 
decide  when,  if  at  all,  to  ask  the  OAS 
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to  condemn  and  to  act  against  any  gov- 
ernment on  these  counts  and  to  make 
the  case  in  support  of  it. 

Fourth.  If  the  need  arises,  we  should 
seek  common  hemispheric  action  of 
whatever  kind  and  degree  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  establishment  of  mil- 
itary bases  by  nations  not  of  this  hemi- 
sphere in  any  American  Repubhc. 

Fifth.  We  should  welcome  conciliatory 
efforts  by  the  President  of  the  Council 
of  the  OAS,  Ambassador  Vicente  San- 
chez Gavlto.  who.  Incidentally,  with  his 
colleague.  Ambassador  Antonio  Carillo- 
Flores,  forms  one  of  the  finest  diplomatic 
teams  in  the  Capital.  In  isolating  and  in 
finding  solutions  to  the  specific  difficul- 
ties between  Cuba  and  this  Nation. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  dispute 
with  Cuba,  I  think  we  had  better  face 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  no  victory  for 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  fact  is  that 
the  dispute  has  already  caused  serious 
damage  to  Cuba,  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  we  will  begin 
this  consideration  before  the  OAS  not 
with  a  desire  to  win  P>-rrhic  debates  on 
TV,  but,  rather  with  a  clear  determina- 
tion to  seek  a  solution  to  the  problem 
and  with  clear  ideas  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes an  acceptable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  to  be  hoped  further,  that  Cuba 
will  do  the  same.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
finally,  that  the  other  American  states 
will  exert  eveiT  effort  to  bring  about  a 
solution  that  is  just  and  equitable,  to  the 
end  that  this  danper  to  the  hemisphere 
may  be  removed. 

STAT*    OT    INTKR- AMERICAN    RELATIONS    AND 
POLICY 

Looking  beyond  the  Cuban  dispute. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  will  do 
well  to  recognize  frankly  that  Inter- 
Amerlcan  relations  are  not  good  and 
they  are  not  getting  any  better.  Lest 
this  obewn^atlon  outrage  those  whose 
political  antennas  in  these  political 
times  may  be  especially  sensitive,  let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  it  is  made  without 
political  motive.  In  retrospect  and,  in 
all  honesty.  It  Is  clear  that  the  schisms 
in  inter-American  relations  began  to  ap- 
pear even  before  this  administration  took 
office. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  does  not  serve 
the  national  interests  to  offer  empty  as- 
surances now  that  all  is  right  with  the 
inter-American  world  or  to  Imply,  as  this 
recent  announcement  of  a  new  aid  pro- 
gram does,  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  a  fresh  injection 
of  aid  dollars. 

The  difficulties  go  deep.  Insofar  a,-; 
they  arise  on  our  part  I  believe  they  .<^tem 
from  a  failure  to  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate  the  enormous  accumulation  of 
^  forces  for  chara:e  m  Latin  America  since 
World  War  II  and.  hence,  our  failure  to 
reshape  our  attitudes  and  our  policies 
accordingly  during  the  past  dozen  years. 
It  is  out  of  this  accumulation  that  the 
revolution  in  Cuba  was  spawned  and  it  Is 
doubtful  that  that  revolution  is  an  iso- 
lated phenomenon.  The  same  upheaval 
may  well  reapixnir  \n  reasonable  fiic- 
simile  in  large  .«;<'gment.';  of  tlie  region 
to  the  .south  unles.<:  act:on  i.s  taken  in 
time  by  the  ^'ovornment.«;  directly  In- 
▼olTfd  and  by  the  hemisphere  a5  a  whole. 
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to  deal  resolutely  with  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  which  are  the 
breeding  grounds. 

What  of  our  responsibilities  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  hemisphere  in  the 
lights  of  these  vast  pressures  for  change? 
For  anyone  who  knows  the  countries  to 
the  south  and  looks  to  the  present  and 
future  rather  than  to  the  past.  I  believe 
it  is  apparent  that  change  is  as  desirable 
as  it  is  ineviUble.  I  do  not  think  acqui- 
escence in  unnecessary  misery  and 
vicious  repression  and  exploitation  find 
any  echo  in  the  finest  traditions  of  this 
Nation.  A  determination,  elsewhere,  in 
the  Americas  to  dispense  with  such 
acquiescence  is  to  be  welcomed  by  this 
Nation.  It  follows  that  our  relations 
with  the  other  American  states  must  be 
alined  with  progressive  change  rather 
than  against  it.  Further  it  follows  that 
the  institutions  of  inter-Americanism 
which  we  did  so  much  to  bring  into  being 
should  be  used  to  encourage  this  change 
by  evolutionary  means  in  order  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  the  human  tragedies  which 
inevitably  accompany  change  by  revo- 
lution. 

I  believe  our  policies  in  concept  accept 
these  premises.  In  a  halting  and  inade- 
quate fashion,  moreover,  we  have  sought 
to  build  on  these  premises.  But  what  is 
needed,  what  has  been  lacking  for  years 
has  been  that  dedicated  and  perceptive 
initiative  in  inter-American  pc4icy  and 
relations  which  would  breathe  new  life 
into  the  premises  and  inject  new  energy 
into  the  institutions  of  inter-American 
action.  As  the  most  powerful  and  the 
oldest  free  Nation  in  this  hemisphere,  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  Americas  to  provide  that  initiative. 
I  say  that  in  all  humility,  with  the  belief 
that  our  Latin  American  neighbors  will 
recognize  that  it  is  said  without  boast 
but  only  because  it  is  the  obvious  reaUty 
and  it  must  be  said  to  awaken  us  to  our 
responsibilities.  A  new  birth  of  initia- 
tive, of  leadership,  is  essential  if  the 
iiresistible  and  rapid  changes  which  are 
already  under  way  in  this  hemisphere  are 
to  redound  to  the  security  and  welfare 
of  ourselves  and  the  other  American 
peoples.  Unless  it  is  forthcoming,  hem- 
ispheric solidarity  and  the  institutions 
tlirough  which  it  is  ser\-ed  may  both  be 
overwhelmed  by  opportunistic  forces 
within  the  Americas  in  concert  with  mil- 
itant intrusions  from  without. 

If  we  are  to  reshape  the  course  of 
int^r-American  relations  in  a  fashion 
equal  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
the  Americas  and  ourselves  as  a  part  of 
tliem,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  begin  to 
act,  as  must  the  Latin  Americans,  with 
new  insights  and  a  new  appreciation  of 
one  another.  We  must  act  with  new 
policies,  pursued  by  a  more  effective  and 
dynamic  administration  of  our  rela- 
tioris.  I  know  of  no  way  to  bring  about 
these  necessary  changes  excep>t  by  an 
enlightenment  of  public  understajKiing 
of  the  need  and  by  a  responsible  leader- 
ship, which  is  able  and  willing  tx3  con- 
sider and  to  act  oj:  new  ideas . 

Nrw    INSIGHTS 

I  .should  like  X-o  set  forth  at  thLs  timr^, 
cTtaln  sp<>cific  thought*  on  how  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  inter- 
American  relations  may  be  met,  in>-ofar 


H^  ti.ey  can  be  met  by  this  Nation.  I 
net^  hardly  remind  the  Senate  that 
theM?  relaiion-s  are  two-sided  and  that 
regardles.s  uf  what  we  do.  it  will  not  be 
enough  unless  the  Latin  Amrrican 
nations  carry  their  share. 

On  the  need  for  new  insights: 
First.  That  the  present  and  the  next 
administration  seek  the  active  and  in- 
tense cooperation  of  the  press,  motion- 
picture  industry,  and  other  communica- 
tions  media  in  a  concerted  effort  to  bring 
up  to  date  the  19th  century  comprehen- 
sion of  Latin  America  widelv  held  in  this 
country  and  the  19th  centm-y  compre- 
hension of  this  country  still  largelv  held 
in  Latin  America. 

Second.  That  the  present  and  the  next 
administration  seek  the  active  and  in- 
tense cooperation  of  educational  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  to  expand  rapidly 
the  studies  of  Latin  America  and  the 
languages  of  Its  Republics  Conversely. 
that  wise  and  liberal  use  be  made  of 
the  stagnating  local  currency  accumula- 
tions abroad  In  consultation  with  Latin 
American  authorities,  for  a  similar  ex- 
pansion of  the  studies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  English  languape  in 
Latin  America. 

Third.  That  serious  efforts  be  made  to 
act  on  various  proposals  previouslv  ad- 
vanced looking  to  the  establishment  of 
a  University  of  the  Americas  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  some  other  suitable  place,  per- 
haps with  faculties  located  in  various 
American  nations;  and.  again,  that  wise 
and  liberal  use  be  made  of  accumulating 
local  currencies  to  this  end. 

Fourth.  That  inter-American  ex- 
changes  of  persons  in  all  the  professions 
be  expanded  in  numbers  and  in  scope; 
and  again,  that  wise  and  liberal  use  of 
accumulating  local  currencies  be  made 
to  this  end. 

Fifth.  That  inter-Ammcan  toiiri.sm 
be  encouraged  in  every  feasible  way, 
particularly  through  the  prompt  coni- 
pletion  and  improvement  of  the  int^r- 
American  highway 

Sixth.  That  the  President-elect — no 
matter  whom  he  may  be — make  a  get- 
acquainted  visit  to  the  other  Latin 
American  Republics  prior  to  his  inaugu- 
ration in  January.  Further,  assuming 
that  an  inter-American  plan  of  devel- 
opment and  economic  cooperation  is 
devised,  that  the  new  President,  shortly 
after  his  inauguration,  invite  all  the 
American  Presidents  to  meet  In  Wash- 
ington to  initial  It. 

NEW    POLlCIia 

On  the  need  for  new  policies: 

I  have  already  mentioned  in  detail 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  key  chant-'es 
that  are  required.    I  :  elteraie  them  now : 

F.rsi  Full  acceptance  m  our  policies 
ol  the  inevitability  and  the  desirability 
of  change,  change  m  the  direction  of  an 
end  to  uiinece.s.saiy  mi.'^ery  and  of  re- 
pression wlierever  Uie,'-e  conditions  may 
exist  in  tlie  -\mencas. 

Second.  An  end  to  or.e-sided  hap- 
hazard aid  in  the  old  pattern  m  favor 
of  a  cai'eXuIly  conceived,  shiu-ed-cost, 
specific,  measui-able  plan  of  hemispheric 
action  for  development  and  economic 
cooperation. 

Beyond  these  key  changes.  Mr.  P.-csi- 
dcnt,  I  believe  we  woi^d  a  reappraisal  of 
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the  policies  by  which  this  Government 
has  sought  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  pri- 
vate capital  into  I^tin  America  We 
have  got  to  face  tr.e  fact  that  Latin 
American-s  do  not  ritH:es,san;y  a^-.vav.-,  see 
the  ingress  of  foreign  capital  as  an  un- 
mixed biessmg.  and  that  such  capital  is 
not  infrequently  one  of  the  primary  tar- 
gets of  revolutions  in  those  nations.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  year  ahead  pri- 
vate capital  will  perform  its  greatest 
service  on  behalf  of  its  own  long-range 
interests  and  the  total  interests  of  this 
Nation  by  integrating  its  foreign  invest- 
ments and  operations  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible into  the  other  American  nations. 
In  short.  U.S.  private  capital  should  na- 
tionalize itself,  in  the  sense  of  iinmersing 
itself  in  the  life  of  ;,he  nations  in  which 
it  operates.  If  it  does  so.  the  constant 
threat  of  involuntary  nationalization 
may  decline.  There  are  instrumental- 
ities and  techniques  for  achieving  this 
end.  and  some  of  the  most  farsighted 
US.  companies  are  already  putting  them 
into  practice  in  Latin  America.  They  do 
so  by  mixing  U.S.  capital  with  local  capi- 
tal, by  choosing  their  managers — and 
their  families — for  Latin  America  on 
the  basis  of  their  suitability  to  live  as 
well  as  to  work  in  other  nations,  by  rapid 
transfer  of  skills  through  extensive 
training  programs  of  local  inhabitants, 
and  by  maximum  use  of  local  employees 
on  the  basis  of  equality  with  its  home 
employees  in  the  management  of  enter- 
prise It  seems  to  me  that  even  as  this 
Government  seeks,  as  it  now  does,  by  its 
action.s  and  policies  which  commit  us  all. 
to  aid  U.S.  business  in  Latin  America,  it 
must  also  act  to  stimulate  the  incorpora- 
tion of  progressive  practices  into  U.S. 
business  in  Latin  America  since  their  ab- 
sence affects  us  all. 

Mr  President,  I  have  already  suggested 
that  the  broad  and  vast  interests  of  this 
Nation  in  inter-American  relations  can- 
not be  served  by  unilateral  military  in- 
tervention in  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
American  nation.  Yet  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  doctrine  of  nomntervention,  as 
it  now  stands,  is  adequate  to  the  present 
and  the  future  needs  of  the  Americas. 
There  are  acts  which  can  be  committed 
by  a  government  which  grossly  outrage 
the  conscience  of  the  Americas.  There 
are  policies  which  can  be  pursued  by  one 
nation  in  this  hemisphere  which  gravely 
jeopardize  the  .security  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can nations.  When  these  acts  occur, 
when  these  policies  are  pursued,  the  doc- 
trine of  nonintervention,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  adequate  to  the  need  The  Ameri- 
can nations  have  already  moved  and 
should  cx)ntinue  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  new  concept  of  hemispheric  political 
cooperation  Call  it  the  Doctrine  of 
Hemispheric  Concern,  if  you  will.  What 
is  unplicit  in  it,  however,  is  the  need  of 
the  American  nations  to  act  in  common 
against  any  member  government  which 

Jrossly  outra^'ps  the  conscience  of  the 
emisphere  by  ;t.^  b*-havior  or  actions  or 
Mhich  clearly  endangers  the  security  of 
the  hemisphere  by  its  policies.  To  take 
this  .step  Mr  President,  to  modify  the 
doctrine  of  nonintervention  is  a  most 
serious  matter  but  these  are  most  serious 
times.  I.  for  one,  am  persuaded  that 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  are  pre- 


pared to  take  It  in  their  common  interest 
and  I  am  persuaded  that,  with  the  proper 
safeguards  in  the  OAS  system,  a  Doc- 
trine of  Hemispheric  Concern  will  be  in- 
voked neither  lightly  nor  inequitably. 

NEW  ADMINISTRATIVE  METHODS 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
turn  to  the  needs  of  administration  with- 
in our  own  Government,  in  tenns  of  in- 
ter-American relations.  Regardless  of 
the  adequacy  of  our  concepts  with  re- 
spect to  these  relations,  regardless  of  our 
willingness  to  revamp  our  policies,  we  are 
not  likely  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done, 
given  the  present  administrative  struc- 
ture for  the  conduct  of  these  relations. 
Apart  from  a  serious  lack  of  outstanding 
citizens  dedicated  and  skilled  in  inter- 
American  affairs,  we  are  seeking  to  act 
through  a  creaky,  confused,  and  jumbled 
machinery  of  administration.  In  Latin 
American  affairs,  as  in  others,  the  State 
Department,  under  the  President,  has 
theoretical  reponsibility:  it  is  there  to 
blame  if  things  go  wrong.  But  in  inter- 
American  affairs,  as  in  others,  policies 
are  determined  or  influenced  not  only 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  also  by  various  other  sources 
of  power  in  the  executive  branch,  from 
the  National  Security  Council  on  down, 
without  adequate  central  control  and 
direction. 

The  first  need  in  the  administration 
of  inter-American  affairs  is  to  make 
certain  that  policies  originate  and  flow 
from  the  President  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  that  these  policies  are 
carried  out  by  all  agencies  concerned  un- 
der State  Department  and  ambassadorial 
control.  To  that  end,  all  bilateral  aid 
activities,  and  all  informational  and  ex- 
change activities  with  respect  to  Latin 
America  should  be  made  subject  to  full 
and  decisive  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Furthermore  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives on  the  International  Bank,  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  and 
the  various  United  Nations  agencies,  and 
all  other  agencies  with  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  influence  on  the  course  of  in- 
ter-American relations  should  be  fully 
responsive  to  the  effective  guidance  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Second,  to  reinforce  this  line  of  au- 
thority, it  seems  to  me  most  desirable 
that  any  new  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  economic  and  related  pur- 
poses in  Latin  America  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  and  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Third,  it  should  be  our  policy  and  part 
of  our  essential  initiative  to  make  every 
effort  to  strengthen  the  OAS  and  its 
subordinate  agencies  by  stimulating 
common  American  action  through  that 
organization  and  by  encouraging  person- 
nel policies  which  will  equip  that  organ- 
ization for  new  and  heavier  responsibili- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  any 
President  should  have  a  large  measure 
of  di-scretlon  in  the  administrative  struc- 
ture through  which  he  seeks  to  conduct 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  Nation.  But 
Congress,  which  provides  for  this  estab- 
lishment and  influences  the  nature  of  it 
by  legislation,  cannot  remain  indiffer- 
ent when  that  structure  gets  out  of  hand. 
when  It  tends  by  its  very  nature  to  dis- 


sipate and  waste  the  resources  of  the 
t)eople  by  duplication,  inadequate  coordi- 
nation, and  a  confusion  of  responsibility. 

It  is  a  truism  that  men  are  more  im- 
portant than  machinery  in  effective  for- 
eign relations.  It  may  be  that  the  sug- 
gestions I  have  made,  which  look  to  the 
concentration  of  authority  as  well  as  re- 
sponsibility in  inter-American  affairs  in 
the  Department  of  State,  will  not  act  to 
increase  effectiveness.  But  if  they  do 
not.  at  least  we  shall  know  where  to 
begin  to  look  for  the  difficulty  and  where 
to  make  the  adjustments.  As  it  is  now. 
the  administrative  structure  defies  an 
honest  fixing  cf  responsibility,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  be  held  responsible,  and  no  matter 
how  often — and  often  unjustly — he  may 
be  berated  for  the  failures. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  next  President 
will  act  promptly  on  this  problem.  I. 
for  one.  as  chairman  of  the  relevant 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  intend  to  bring  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee;  and 
I  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
cooperate  with  the  administration  on 
any  necessary  legislation  to  deal  with  it. 

CONCLUDING     COMMENTS 

I  do  not  desire  to  detain  the  Senate 
much  longer.  It  is  my  intention  to  take 
up  other  aspects  of  the  international 
situation  and  our  policies  before  the  ses- 
sion closes.  My  purpose  in  these  re- 
marks today  is  to  bring  to  the  fore  the 
question  of  inter-American  relations  as 
it  is  interwoven  with  the  Cuban  dispute 
and  aid  programs.  These  questions  can- 
not be  sidetracked  by  either  silence  or 
slogans  imtil  next  January.  They  will 
be  very  much  with  us  in  the  immediate 
days  ahead.  We  need  to  face  them  now. 
We  need  to  turn  the  light  of  discussion 
on  them  now.  to  the  end  that  we  may 
lay  the  basis  for  the  kind  of  action  which 
must  come  with  the  next  administra- 
tion, the  kind  of  action  appropriate  to 
these  times,  the  kind  of  action  which 
will  inspire  the  American  Republics  to 
proceed  together  to  a  rededication  to  the 
common  security  and  progress  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  calling  for  intensification  of 
cooperation  in  Latin-American  rela- 
tions; and  I  ask  that  the  resolution  be 
read  and  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  353)  reafSrm- 
ing  U.S.  policy  In  support  of  inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation  for  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  was  read, 
and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  follows; 

Whereas  the  United  States  shares  with  the 
other  American  Republics  a  common  inter- 
est In  the  freedom.  tranqulUlty.  welfare,  and 
progress  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 

Whereas  the  safeguarding  of  this  Interest 
requires  an  Increase  in  Inter-Amerlcan  coop- 
eration and  more  effective  use  of  the  Instru- 
mentalities of  hemispheric  solidarity:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  reaffirm  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  In  support  of  Inter- 
Amerlcan  cooperation  for  the  common  bene- 
fit of  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  that  the  President  be  advl!;ed  of  the 
•en.'.p  '.f  '.he  8*>r.  i'p  that  this  0<>TPr:;men*  bv 


Its  constitutional  processes  should  pursue, 
particularly.  In  Its  relations  with  the  other 
American  Republics. 

( 1 )  The  development  of  agreements,  set- 
ting forth  specific  plans  of  action  designed 
to  foster  economic  progress  and  Improve- 
ments In  the  welfare  and  level  of  living  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Western  HemUphere 
on  the  basis  of  Joint  aid,  mutual  effort,  and 
common  sacrifice. 

(2)  The  development  of  long-range  agree- 
ments to  facilitate  the  marketing  and  to  In- 
sure an  equitable  price  for  the  principal 
commodities  entering  Into  trade  among  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and, 
further,  to  encourage  the  gradual  emergence 
of  a  common  market  among  the  American 
Republics. 

(3)  The  development  of  uniform  stand- 
ards and  practices  with  respect  to  the  op>era- 
tlon,  rights,  and  responsibilities  of  private 
capital  which  flows  across  national  bound- 
aries within  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

(4)  The  consolidation  of  the  public  In- 
stitutions and  agencies  of  Inter-Amerlcan 
cooperation,  insofar  as  feasible,  within  the 
structure  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  strengthening  of  the  person- 
nel, resources,  and  authority  of  the  Organ- 
ization In  order  that  it  may  play  a  role  of 
Increasing  importance  in  all  aspects  of  hem- 
ispheric cooperation. 

(5)  The  development  of  a  more  accurate 
and  sympathetic  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  through 
a  greater  Interchange  of  persons,  ideas,  tech- 
niques, and  educational,  scientific,  and  cul- 
tural achievements. 

<6)  The  safeguarding  of  the  tranquillity 
of  the  hemisphere  by  JoiiU  action  by  due 
process  in  the  Organization  of  the  American 
States  to  foreclose  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tary leases  in  this  hemisphere  by  any  nation 
not  of  thiB  hemisphere  and  to  curb  by  all 
necessary  means  any  American  nation 
whose  policies  and  actions  grossly  outrage 
the  conscience  or  threaten  the  sectirlty  of 
the  Americas. 

Exhibit  1 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

July  15,   19601 

Monroe  Docthine:   What  It  Sats 

The  statement  of  U.S.  policy,  known  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  was  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent James  Monroe  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, December  2,  1823,  in  which  he  de- 
clared : 

•••  •  •  -The  American  continents,  by  the 
free  and  independent  condition  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth 
not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  European  powers. 

"Tn  the  wars  of  the  European  powers  In 
matters  relating  to  themselves  we  have 
never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  It  comport 
with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  Is  only  when 
our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced 
that  we  resent  Injuries  or  make  preparations 
for  our  defense.  With  the  movements  in 
this  hemisphere  w^e  are  of  necessity  more  Im- 
mediately connected. 

"We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or 
dependencies  of  any  European  power  we  have 
not  Interfered  and  shall  not  interfere.  But 
with  the  governments  who  have  declared 
their  Independence  and  maintained  It  •  •  • 
we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controUlng 
in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any 
European  power  in  any  other  light  than  as 
the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dlsnosl- 
tion  to  the  United  States. 

"It  Is  Impossible  that  the  allied  [Euro- 
pean]  powers  should  extend  their  political 
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system  to  any  portion  of  either  [American] 
continent  without  endangering  our  peace 
and  happiness;  nor  can  any  one  believe  that 
our  southern  brethren.  If  left  to  themselves, 
would  adopt  It  of  their  own  accord.  It  Is 
equally  Impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should 
behold  such  interposition  In  any  form  with 
Indiflference." 

Exhibit  2 
Rio  DE  Janeieo  Conference  foe  the  Main- 
tenance OF  Continental   Peace   and    Se- 
curity, August  15-September  2,   1947 

inter -AM  eric  AN      TREATT      OF      RECIPROCAL      AS- 
SISTANCE ' 

In  the  name  of  their  Peoples,  the  Govern- 
ments represented  at  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Con- 
tinental Peace  and  Security,  desirous  of  con- 
solidating and  strengthening  their  relations 
of  friendship  and  good  nelghborliness,  and 
Considering: 

That  Resolution  Vin  of  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace,  which  met  In  Mexico  City,  recom- 
mended the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  to  prevent 
and  repeal  threats  and  acts  of  aggression 
against  any  of  the  countries  of  America; 

That  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reiter- 
ate their  will  to  remain  united  in  an  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  reaffirm  the  existence  of  the  agreement 
which  they  have  concluded  concerning  those 
matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  In- 
ternational peace  and  seciu-lty  which  are 
appropriate  for  regional  action; 

That  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reaffirm 
their  adherence  to  the  principles  of  Inter- 
Amerlcan  solidarity  and  cooperation,  and 
especially  to  those  set  forth  In  the  preamble 
and  declarations  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec, 
all  of  which  should  be  understood  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  standards  of  their  mutual  relations 
and  as  the  Juridical  basis  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  System: 

That  the  American  States  propose,  in 
order  to  Improve  the  procedures  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  their  controversies,  to 
conclude  the  treaty  concerning  the  "Inter- 
Amerlcan  Peace  System"  envisaged  in  Reso- 
lutions IX  and  XXXIX  of  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace. 

That  the  obligation  of  mutual  assistance 
and  common  defense  of  the  American  Re- 
publics is  essentially  related  to  their  demo- 
cratic Ideals  and  to  their  will  to  cooperate 
permanently  In  the  fulfillment  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  a  policy  of  peace; 

That  the  American  regional  community 
affirms  as  a  manifest  truth  that  Juridical 
organization  Is  a  necessary  prerequisite  of 
security  and  peace,  and  that  peace  Is 
founded  on  Justice  and  moral  order  and, 
consequently,  on  the  international  recogni- 
tion and  protection  of  human  rights  and 
freedoms,  on  the  Indispensable  well-being  of 
the  people,  and  on  the  effectiveness  of  democ- 
racy for  the  International  realization  of 
Justice  and  security, 

Have  resolved.  In  conformity  with  the  ob- 
jectives stated  above,  to  conclude  the  follow- 
ing Treaty,  In  order  to  assure  peace,  through 
adequate  means,  to  provide  for  effective 
reciprocal  assistance  to  meet  armed  attacks 
against  any  American  State,  and  in  order  to 
deal  with  threats  of  aggression  against  any 
of  them: 

Article  1.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
formally    condemn    war    and    undertake    In 


^  Department  of  State  Bulletin  of  Sept. 
21,  1»47,  pp.  565-567,  572.  Senate  docu- 
ment, Ex.  II,  80th  Cong..  1st  sess.  The 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  President  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  December  19, 
1947,  and  the  Instrument  of  ratification  was 
deposited  with  the  Pan  American  Union  In 
Washington  on  Dec.  30,  1947. 


their  International  relations  not  to  resort  to 
the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  In  any  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter   of   the  United  Nations   or   of  this 

Treaty. 

Article  2.  As  a  consequence  of  the  principle 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  Article,  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  submit 
every  controversy  which  may  arise  between 
them  to  method.s  of  peaceful  settlement  and 
to  endeavor  to  settle  any  such  controversy 
among  themselves  by  means  of  the  proce- 
dures In  force  In  the  Inter-American  System 
before  referring  it  to  the  General  Assembly  or 
the  Seciurlty  Council  of  the  United  Nations 

Article  3: 

1.  The  High  Ccmtracting  Parties  agree  that 
an  armed  attack  by  any  State  against  an 
American  State  shall  be  considered  as  an 
attack  against  all  the  American  States  and 
consequently,  each  one  of  the  said  Contract- 
ing ParUes  undertakes  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  attack  In  the  exercise  of  the  Inherent 
right  of  Individual  or  collective  self-defense 
recognized  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  On  the  request  of  the  State  or  States 
directly  attacked  and  until  the  decision  of 
the  Organ  of  Consultation  of  the  Inter- 
American  System,  each  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  may  determine  the  Immediate 
measures  which  it  may  Individually  take  In 
fulfillment  of  the  obligation  contained  In 
the  preceding  paragraph  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  continental  solidarity. 
The  Organ  of  Consultation  shall  meet  with- 
out delay  for  the  ptirpose  of  exaanlnlng  thosrf^ 
measures  and  agreeing  upon  the  measures  of 
a  collective  character  that  should  be  taken. 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be 
applied  In  case  of  any  armed  attack  which 
takes  place  within  the  region  descril>ed  in 
Article  4  or  within  the  territory  of  an 
American  State.  When  the  attack  takes 
place  outside  of  the  said  areas,  the  provisions 
of  Article  6  shall  be  applied. 

4.  Measures  of  self-defense  provided  for 
under  this  Article  may  t)e  taken  until  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  has 
taken  the  measures  necessary  to  maintain 
International  peace  and  security. 

Article  4.  The  region  to  which  this  Treaty 
refers  Is  bounded  as  follows:  beginning  at 
the  North  Pole;  thence  due  south  to  a  point 
74  degrees  north  latitude,  10  degrees  west 
longitude;  thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point 
47  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  50  de- 
grees west  longitude;  thence  by  a  rhumb 
line  to  a  point  35  degrees  north  latitude,  60 
degrees  west  longitude;  thence  due  south 
to  a  point  In  20  degrees  north  latitude; 
thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  6  degrees 
north  latitude,  24  degrees  west  longitude; 
thence  due  south  to  the  South  Pole;  thence 
due  north  to  a  point  30  degrees  south  lati- 
tude, 90  degrees  west  longitude;  thence  by 
a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  on  the  Equator  at 
97  degrees  west  longitude;  thence  by  a 
rhumb  line  to  a  point  15  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, 120  degrees  west  longitude;  thence  by 
a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  50  degrees  north 
latitude,  170  degrees  east  longitude;  thence 
due  north  to  a  point  in  54  degrees  north 
latitude;  thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point 
65  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  168 
degrees  58  minutes  5  seconds  west  longitude; 
thence  due  north  to  the  North  Pole. 

Article  5.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
shall  immediately  send  to  the  Sectirlty  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  in  conformity  with 
Articles  51  and  54  of  the  Charter-  of  the 
United  Nations,  complete  Information  con- 
cerning the  activities  undertaken  or  In  con- 
templation In  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
self-defense  or  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing Inter-Amerlcan  peace  and  security. 

Article  6.  If  the  Inviolability  or  the  integ- 
rity of  the  territory  or  the  sovereignty  or 
jxjlitlcal  independence  of  any  American  State 
should  be  affected  by  an  aggression  which 
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la  not  an  armed  attack  or  by  an  extra- 
contlnentaJ  or  Intra-contlnental  conlllct.  or 
by  any  other  fact  or  situation  that  might  en- 
danger the  peace  of  America,  the  Organ  of 
Consultation  shall  meet  immediately  In  order 
to  agree  on  the  measures  which  must  be 
taken  In  case  of  aggression  to  assist  the  vic- 
tim of  the  aggression  or.  In  any  case,  the 
measures  which  should  be  taken  for  the 
common  defense  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace   and   security  of  the  Continent. 

Article  7  In  the  case  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween two  or  more  American  States,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  right  of  self-defense 
in  conformity  with  Article  51  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  meeting  in  consultation  shall  call 
upon  the  contending  States  to  suspend  hos- 
tilities and  restore  matters  to  the  status  quo 
ante  bellum.  and  shall  take  In  addition  all 
other  necessary  measures  to  reestablish  or 
maintain  Inter-Amerlcan  peace  and  security 
and  for  the  solution  of  the  conflict  by  i>€ace- 
ful  means.  The  rejection  of  the  pacifying 
action  will  be  considered  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  aggressor  and  In  the  application 
of  the  measures  which  the  consultative 
meeting  may  agree  upon.  ^ 

Article  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty, 
the  measures  on  which  the  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation may  agree  will  comprise  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  recall  of  chiefs  of 
diplomatic  missions;  breaking  of  diplomatic 
relations;  breaking  of  consular  relations; 
partial  or  complete  Interruption  of  economic 
relations  or  of  rail,  sea.  air,  postal,  tele- 
graphic, telephonic,  and  radlotelephonlc  or 
radlotelegraphlc  conrununlcatlons;  and  use 
of  armed  force. 

Article  9.  In  addition  to  other  acts  which 
the  Organ  of  Consultation  may  characterize 
as  aggression,  the  following  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  such : 

(ai  Unprovoked  armed  attack  by  a  State 
against  the  territory,  the  people,  or  the  land, 
sea  or  air  forces  of  another  State; 

(b)  Invasion,  by  the  armed  forces  of  a 
State,  of  the  territory  of  an  American  State. 
through  the  trespassing  of  boundaries  de- 
marcated in  accordance  with  a  treaty.  Judi- 
cial decision,  or  arbitral  award,  or.  In  the 
absence  of  frontiers  thus  demarcated,  inva- 
sion affecting  a  region  which  is  under  the 
effective  Jurisdiction  of  another  State. 

Article  10  None  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty  shall  be  construed  as  impairing  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  11.  The  consultations  to  which 
this  Treaty  refers  shall  be  carried  out  by 
means  of  the  Meetings  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 
which  have  ratified  the  Treaty,  or  In  the 
manner  or  by  the  organ  which  in  the  future 
may  be  agreed  uf>on. 

Article    12.  The    Governing    Board    of    the  . 
Pan  American  Union  may  act  provisionally 
as  an  organ  of  consultation  until  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Organ  of  Consultation  referred  to 
In  the  preceding  Article  takes  place. 

Article  13  The  consultations  shall  be  Ini- 
tiated at  the  request  addressed  to  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  by 
any  of  the  Signatory  States  which  has  rati- 
fied the  Treaty. 

Article  14.  In  the  voting  referred  to  In 
this  Treaty  only  the  representatives  of  the 
Signatory  States  which  have  ratified  the 
Treaty  may  take  part. 

Article  15  The  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  shall  act  in  all  mat- 
ters concerning  this  Treaty  as  an  organ  of 
liaison  among  the  Signatory  States  which 
have  ratified  this  Treaty  and  between  these 
States  and  the  United  Nations. 

Article  16  The  decisions  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  referred 
to  In  Articles  13  and  15  above  shall  be  taken 
by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Members  en- 
title to  vote. 


Article  17.  The  Organ  of  Consultation 
shall  take  Its  decisions  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Signatory  States  which  have 
ratified  the  Treaty. 

Article  18.  In  the  case  of  a  situation  or 
dispute  between  American  States,  the  parties 
directly  Interested  stall  be  excluded  from 
the  voting  referred  to  In  the  two  preceding 
Articles. 

Article  19.  To  constitute  a  quorum  In  all 
the  meetings  referred  to  In  the  previous 
Articles,  It  shall  be  necessary  that  the  num- 
ber of  States  represented  shall  be  at  least 
equal  ^o  the  number  of  votes  necessary  for 
the  taking  of  the  decision. 

Article  20.  Decisions  which  require  the  ap- 
plication of  tht  measures  specified  in  Article 
8  shall  be  binding  upon  all  the  Signatory 
States  which  have  ratified  this  Treaty,  with 
the  sole  exception  that  no  State  shall  be 
required  to  use  armed  force  without  Its  con- 
sent. 

Article  21.  The  masures  agreed  upon  by  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  shall  be  executed 
through  the  procedures  and  agencies  now 
existing  or  those  which  may  in  the  fu- 
ture be  established. 

Article  22.  This  Treaty  shall  oome  Into  ef- 
fect between  the  States  which  ratify  It  as 
soon  as  the  ratifications  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Signatory  States   have  been  deposited. 

Article  23.  This  Treaty  is  open  for  signa- 
ture by  the  American  States  at  the  city  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
Signatory  States  as  soon  as  possible  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  constitutional 
processes.  The  ratifications  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
shall  notify  the  Signatory  States  of  each  de- 
posit. Such  notification  shall  be  considered 
as  an  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Article  24  The  present  Treaty  shall  be 
registered  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
Nations  through  the  Pan  American  Union, 
when  two- thirds  of  the  Signatory  States 
have  deposited  their  ratification. 

Article  25.  This  Treaty  shall  remain  In 
force  Indefinitely,  but  may  be  denounced  by 
any  High  Contracting  Party  by  a  notification 
In  writing  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
shall  inform  all  the  other  High  Contracting 
Parties  of  each  notification  of  denunciation 
received.  After  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  receipt  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  of  a  notification  of  de- 
nunciation by  any  High  Contracting  Party, 
the  present  Treaty  shall  cease  to  be  In  force 
with  respect  to  such  State,  but  shall  remain 
In  full  force  and  effect  with  respect  to  all 
the  other  High  Contracting  Parties. 

Article  26.  The  principles  and  fundamental 
provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  System. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  having  deposited  their  full 
powers  found  to  be  In  due  and  proper  form, 
sign  this  Treaty  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
Governments,  on  the  dates  appearing  op- 
posite their  signatures 

Done  In  the  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in 
four  texts  In  the  ESigUsh,  French,  Portxiguese 
and  Spanish  languages,  on  the  second  of 
September,  nineteen  hundred  forty-seven. 

RXSEXVATION   OF  HONOTTKAS 

The  Delegation  of  Honduras,  In  signing 
the  present  Treaty  and  in  connection  with 
Article  9,  section  (b),  does  so  with  the  res- 
ervation that  the  boundary  between  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua  is  definitively  de- 
marcated by  the  Joint  Boundary  Commis- 
sion of  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen 
hundred  and  one.  starting  from  a  point  In 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
to  PorUllo  de  Teotecaclnte  and,  from  this 
point  to  the  Atlantic,  by  the  line  that  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Spain's  arbitral  award 
established  on  the  twenty-third  of  Decem- 
ber of  nineteen  hundred  and  six. 


STATEMENTS 


Argentina:  "The  Argentine  Delegation  de- 
clares that  within  the  waters  adjacent  to 
the  South  American  Continent,  along  the 
coasts  belonging  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
In  the  Security  Zone.  It  does  not  recognize 
the  existence  of  colonies  or  possessions  of 
European  countries  and  It  adds  that  It  espe- 
cially reserves  and  maintains  Intact  the  legit- 
imate titles  and  rights  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public to  the  Falkland  (Malvlnas)  Islands, 
the  South  Georgia  Islands,  the  South  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  the  lands  included  In  the 
Argentine  Antarctic  sector,  over  which  the 
Republic  exercises  the  corresponding  sover- 
eignty." 

Guatemala:  "Guatemala  wishes  to  place  on 
record  that  It  does  not  recognize  any  right  of 
legal  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  over  the 
territory  of  Bellce,  called  British  Honduras, 
Included  in  the  Security  Zone,  and  that  once 
again.  It  expressly  reserves  its  rights,  which 
are  derived  from  the  Constitution  of  the  Re- 
public, historical  documents,  Juridical  argu- 
ments and  principles  of  equity  which  have 
on  appropriate  occasions  been  laid  before  the 
universal  conscience." 

Mexico:  "Only  because  the  Delegation  of 
Guatemala  has  seen  fit  to  make  the  preceding 
declaration,  the  Delegation  of  Mexico  finds  It 
necessary  to  reiterate  that.  In  case  there 
should  occur  a  change  In  the  status  of  Bellce. 
there  cannot  fall  to  be  taken  Into  account  the 
rights  of  Mexico  to  a  part  of  the  said  terri- 
tory. In  accordance  with  historical  and  Jurid- 
ical precedents." 

ChUe;  "The  Delegation  of  Chile  declares 
that,  within  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  South 
American  Continent.  In  the  extension  of 
coast  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Chile, 
comprised  within  the  Security  Zone,  it  does 
not  recognize  the  existence  of  colonies  or 
possessions  of  European  countries  and  It  adds 
that  it  specially  reserves  and  maintains  In- 
tact the  legitimate  title  and  rights  of  the 
Republic  of  Chile  to  the  lands  Included  In 
the  Chilean  Antarctic  zone,  over  which  the 
Republic  exercises  the  corresponding  sover- 
eignty." 

United  States  of  America:  "With  reference 
to  the  reservations  made  by  other  Delega- 
tions concerning  territories  located  within 
the  region  defined  In  the  Treaty,  their  boun- 
daries, and  questions  of  sovereignty  over 
them,  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of 
America  wishes  to  record  Its  position  that 
the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  no  effect 
upon  the  sovereignty,  national  or  Interna- 
tional status  of  any  of  the  territories  In- 
cluded In  the  region  defined  In  Article  4  of 
the  Treaty." 

ExHiarr  3 
Chaktkr  or  THE  Organization  or  Amjcrican 

States    Signed    at    the    Ninth    Interna- 
tional   CONTKBENCE    OF    AMRICAN     STATTa, 

Bogota.    March   30-Mat   2,    1948 
(Prepared  by  Legal  Division,  Department  of 
International   Law,  Pan   American   Union. 
Washington.  DC  .  1967) 

(Note. — The  texts  of  treaties,  conventions 
and  agreements,  and  works  related  thereto 
now  appear  In  the  "Treaty  Series".  TTie  pre- 
vious "Law  and  Treaty  Series"  has  been  dis- 
continued Other  publications  of  the  Legal 
Division  are  the  Constitutions,  the  State- 
ments of  Laws  In  Matters  Affecting  Business, 
Documents  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Council  of 
Jurists,  and  Miscellaneous  ) 

CHARTER     or     THE     ORGANIZATION     OF     AMERICAN 
STATXS 

In  the  name  of  their  peoples,  the  States 
represented  at  the  Ninth  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States, 

Convinced  that  the  historic  mission  of 
America  is  to  offer  to  man  a  land  of  liberty, 
and  a  favorable  environment  for  the  devel- 
opment of  his  personality  and  the  realization 
of  his  Just  aspirations; 


Conscious  that  that  mission  has  already 
inspired  numerous  agreements,  whose  es- 
sential value  lies  in  the  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can peoples  to  live  together  In  peace,  and. 
through  their  mutual  understanding  and 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  each  one,  to 
provide  for  the  betterment  of  all.  in  in- 
dependence. In  equality  and  under  law; 

Confident  that  the  true  significance  of 
American  solidarity  and  good  nelghborllness 
can  only  mean  the  consolidation  on  this 
continent,  within  the  framework  of  demo- 
cratic Institutions,  of  a  system  of  Individual 
liberty  and  social  Justice  based  on  respect 
for  the  essential  rights  of  man; 

Persuaded  that  their  welfare  and  their 
contribution  to  the  progress  and  the  civili- 
zation of  the  world  will  increasingly  require 
Intensive  continental  cooperation; 

Resolved  to  persevere  In  the  noble  under- 
taking that  humanity  has  conferred  UFK)n 
the  United  Nations,  whose  principles  and 
purposes  they  solemnly  reaffirm; 

Convinced  that  Juridical  organization  Is 
a  necessary  condition  for  security  and  peace 
founded  on  moral  order  and  on  Justice;  and 

In  accordance  with  Resolution  IX  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace,  held  at  Mexico  City,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following: 

CHARTER     OF     THE     ORGANIZATION     OF 
AMERICAN     STATES 

Port  one 

Chapter  I 

Nature  and  purposes 

Article  1:  The  American  States  establish 
by  this  Charter  the  international  organiza- 
tion that  they  have  developed  to  achieve  an 
order  of  peace  and  Justice,  to  promote  their 
solidarity,  to  strengthen  their  collaboration, 
and  to  defend  their  sovereignty,  their  terri- 
torial Integrity  and  their  Independence. 
Within  the  United  Nations,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  Is  a  regional  agency. 

Article  2:  All  American  States  that  ratify 
the  present  Charter  are  Members  of  the  Or- 
ganization. 

Article  3:  Any  new  political  entity  that 
arises  from  the  union  of  several  Member 
States  and  that,  as  such,  ratifies  the  present 
Charter,  shall  become  a  Member  of  the  Or- 
ganization. The  entry  of  the  new  political 
entity  into  the  Organization  shall  result  In 
the  loss  of  membership  of  each  one  of  the 
States  which  constitute  It. 

Article  4:  The  Organization  of  American 
States.  In  order  to  put  into  practice  the 
principles  on  which  It  Is  founded  and  to 
fulfill  Its  regional  obligations  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  proclaims  the 
following  essential  purposes: 

(a)  To  strengthen  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  continent; 

(b)  To  prevent  possible  causes  of  difficul- 
ties and  to  ensure  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes  that  may  arise  among  the  Member 
States; 

(c)  To  provide  for  common  action  on  the 
part  of  those  States  in  the  event  of  aggres- 
sion; 

(d)  To  seek  the  solution  of  political.  Ju- 
ridical and  economic  problems  that  may  arise 
among  them;  and 

(e)  To  promote,  by  cooperative  action, 
their  economic,  social  and  cultural  develop- 
ment. 

Chapter  n 
Principles 
Article    5:    The    American   States    reaffirm 
the  following  principles: 

(a)  International  law  Is  the  standard  of 
conduct  of  States  In  their  reciprocal  rela- 
tions; 

(b)  International  order  consists  essen- 
tially of  respect  for  the  personality,  sover- 
eignty and  independence  of  States,  and  the 
faithful  fulfillment  of  obligations  derived 
from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  interna- 
tional law; 
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(c)  Good  faith  shall  govern  the  relations 
between  States; 

(d)  The  solidarity  of  the  American  States 
and  the  high  alms  which  are  sought  through 
it  require  the  political  organization  of  those 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  effective  exercise 
of  representative  democracy; 

(e)  The  American  States  condemn  war  of 
aggression :  victory  does  not  give  rights; 

(f )  An  act  of  aggression  against  one  Amer- 
ican State  Is  an  act  of  aggression  against  all 
the  other  American  States; 

(g)  Controversies  of  an  International 
character  arising  between  two  or  more  Amer- 
ican States  shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  pro- 
cedures; 

(h)  Social  Justice  and  social  security  are 
bases  of  lasting  p>eace; 

( i  I  Economic  cooperation  Is  essential  to 
the  common  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
peoples  of  the  continent; 

(J I  The  American  States  proclaim  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  individual  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  nationality,  creed 
or  sex; 

( k )  The  spiritual  unity  of  the  continent  Is 
based  on  respect  for  the  cultural  values  of 
the  American  countries  and  requires  their 
close  cooperation  for  the  high  purposes  of 
civilization; 

(1)   The   education   of    peoples   should   be 
directed  toward  Justice,  freedom,  and  peace. 
Chapter  in 

Fundamental  rights  and  duties  of  States 

Article  6:  States  are  Juridically  equal,  en- 
Joy  equal  rights  and  equal  capacity  to  exer- 
cise these  rlghta,  and  have  equal  duties.  The 
rights  of  each  State  depend  not  upon  Its 
power  to  ensure  the  exercise  thereof,  but 
upon  the  mere  fact  of  Its  existence  as  a  per- 
son under  international  law. 

Article  7:  Every  American  State  has  the 
duty  to  respect  the  rights  enjoyed  by  every 
other  State  In  accordance  with  International 
law. 

Article  8:  The  fundamental  rights  of 
States  may  not  be  impaired  In  any  manner 
whatsoever. 

Article  9:  The  political  existence  of  the 
State  is  independent  of  recognition  by  other 
States.  Even  before  being  recognized,  the 
State  has  the  right  to  defend  its  integrity 
and  independence,  to  provide  for  Its  pres- 
ervation and  prosperity,  and  consequently 
to  organize  Itself  as  It  sees  fit,  to  legislate 
concerning  its  Interests,  to  administer  Its 
services,  and  to  determine  the  Jiu-isdictlon 
and  competence  of  its  courts.  The  exercise 
of  these  rights  is  limited  only  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  rlghU  of  other  States  In  accord- 
ance with  International  law. 

Article  10:  Recognition  Implies  that  the 
State  granting  It  accepts  the  personality  of 
the  new  State,  with  all  the  rights  and  duties 
that  international  law  prescribes  for  the  two 
States. 

Article  1 1 :  The  right  of  each  State  to  pro- 
tect Itself  and  to  live  Its  own  life  does  not 
authorize  It  to  commit  unjust  acts  against 
another  State. 

Article  12:  The  Jtirlsdictlcn  of  States 
within  the  limits  of  their  national  territory 
Is  exercised  equally  over  all  the  Inhabitants, 
whether  nationals  or  aliens. 

Article  13:  Each  State  has  the  right  to  de- 
velop Its  cultural,  political,  and  economic 
life  freely  and  naturally.  In  this  free  devel- 
opment, the  State  shall  respect  the  rights  of 
the  individual  and  the  principles  of  univer- 
sal morality. 

Article  14:  Respect  for  and  the  faithful  ob- 
servance of  treaties  constitute  standards  for 
the  development  of  peaceful  relations  among 
States.  International  treaties  and  agree- 
ment* should  be  public. 

Article  15:  No  State  or  group  o<f  States 
has  the  right  to  intervene,  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  any  reason  whatever.  In  the 
internal  or  external  affairs  of  any  other 
State.    The  foregoing  principle  prohibits  not 


only  armed  force  but  also  any  other  form  of 
Interference  or  attempted  threat  against  the 
personality  of  the  State  or  against  Its  po- 
litical,   economic    and    cultural    elements. 

Article  16:  No  State  may  use  or  encourage 
the  use  of  coercive  measures  of  an  economic 
or  political  character  in  order  to  force  the 
sovereign  will  of  another  State  and  obtain 
from  It  advantages  of  any  kind. 

Article  17:  The  territory  of  a  State  Is  In- 
violable; it  may  not  be  the  object,  even  tem- 
porarily, of  military  occupation  or  of  other 
measures  of  force  taken  by  another  State 
directly  or  Indirectly,  on  any  grounds  what- 
ever. No  territorial  acquisitions  or  special 
advantages  obtained  either  by  force  or  by 
other  means  of  coercion  shall  be  recognized 

Article  18:  The  American  States  bind 
themselves  in  their  International  relations 
not  to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  force,  ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  self-defense  In  accordance 
with  existing  treaties  or  in  fulfillment 
thereof. 

Article  19:  Measures  adopted  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security  In  accordance 
with  existing  treaties  do  not  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  Arti- 
cles 15  and  17. 

Chapter  IV 
Pacific  settlement  of  disputes 

Article  20:  All  International  disputes  that 
may  arise  between  American  States  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  peaceful  procedures  set 
forth  In  this  Charter,  before  being  referred 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  21:  The  following  are  peaceful 
procedures:  direct  negotiation,  good  offices, 
mediation.  Inrestlgatlon  and  conciliation. 
Judicial  settlement,  arbitration,  and  those 
which  the  parties  to  the  dispute  may  es- 
pecially agree  upon  at  any  time. 

Article  22:  In  the  event  that  a  dispute 
arises  between  two  or  more  American  States 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  them,  cannot 
be  settled  through  the  usual  diplomatic 
channels,  the  Parties  shall  agree  on  some 
other  peaceful  procedure  that  will  enable 
them  to  reach  a  solution. 

Article  23:  A  special  treaty  will  establish 
adequate  procedures  for  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  disputes  and  will  determine  the 
appropriate  means  for  their  application,  so 
that  no  dispute  between  American  States 
shall  fall  of  definitive  settlement  within  a 
reasonable  period. 

Chapter  V 
Collective  security 

Article  24:  Every  act  of  aggression  by  a 
State  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  the 
inviolability  of  the  territory  or  against  the 
sovereignty  or  political  independence  of  an 
American  State  shall  be  considered  an  act 
of  aggression  against  the  other  American 
States. 

Article  25:  If  the  inviolability  or  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  territory  or  the  sovereignty  or 
political  Independence  of  any  American 
State  should  be  affected  by  an  armed  at- 
tack or  by  an  act  of  aggression  that  is  not 
an  armed  attack,  or  by  an  extra-continental 
confilct.  or  by  a  conflict  between  two  or  more 
American  States,  or  by  any  other  fact  or 
situation  that  might  endanger  the  peace  of 
America,  the  American  States,  In  further- 
ance of  the  principles  of  continental  solidar- 
ity or  collective  self-defense,  shall  apply  the 
measures  and  procedures  established  in  the 
special  treaties  on  the  subject. 

Chapter  VI 
Economic  standards 
Article  26:  The  Member  States  agree  to 
cooperate  with  one  another,  as  far  as  their 
resources  may  permit  and  their  laws  may 
provide.  In  the  broadest  spirit  of  good 
nelghborllness.  In  order  to  strengthen  their 
economic  structiu-e,  develop  their  agricul- 
ture and  mining,  promote  their  Industry 
and  Increase  their  trade. 
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I  Article  27:  If  the  economy  of  an  American 
I  State  l8  affected  by  serious  conditions  that 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  remedied  by  Its  own 
unaided  effort,  such  State  may  place  Its  eco- 
nomic problems  before  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to  seek 
through  consultation  the  most  appropriate 
solution  for  such  problems. 

Chapter  VII 

Social  standards 

Article   28:    The   Member   States   agree   to 

cooperate  with  one  another  to  achieve  Just 

and  decent  living  conditions  for  their  entire 

populations. 

Article  29:  The  Member  States  agree  upon 
the  desirability  of  developing  their  social 
legislation  on   the  following  bases: 

(a)  All  human  beings,  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  nationality,  sex,  creed  or 
social  condition,  have  the  right  to  attain 
naaterlal  well-being  and  spiritual  growth 
under  circumstances  of  liberty,  dignity, 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  economic 
aecuTity: 

(b)  Work  U  a  rle;ht  and  a  social  duty;  It 
shall  not  be  considered  a«  an  article  of  com- 
merce; it  demands  respect  for  freedom  of 
association  and  for  the  dignity  of  the  worker; 
and  it  la  to  be  performed  under  conditions 
that  ensure  life,  health  and  a  decent 
standard  of  living,  both  during  the  working 
years  and  during  old  age.  or  when  any 
circumstance  deprives  the  individual  of  the 
possibility  of  working. 

Chapter  VIII 
Culttiral  standards 
Article  30:  The  Member  States  agree  to 
promote,  in  accordance  with  their  constitu- 
tional provisions  and  their  material  re- 
sources, the  exercise  of  the  right  to  educa- 
tion, on  the  following  bases: 

(a)  Elementary  education  shall  be  com- 
pulsory and.  when  provided  by  the  State, 
shall  be  without  cost; 

(b)  Higher  education  shall  be  available  to 
all,  without  distinction  as  to  race,  nation- 
ality   -<"c   '..ir.^-iage.  creed  or  social  condition. 

Ar-.i,  .e  M  w;*;h  due  consideration  for  the 
nat:  :.  i!  ,.■-.  i-;  'r  -if  each  State,  the  Mem- 
ber ri^'.ei,  ::  rlr-ake  to  facilitate  free 
cultural  interchange  by  every  medium  of 
expression. 

Part  two 

Chapter  IX 
The  organs 

Article  32:  The  Organization  of  American 
States  accomplishes  its  purposes  by  means 
of: 

(ai    The    Inter-.\merlcan    Conference; 

(b)  The  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs; 

(c)  The  Council;  ^, 

(d)  The  Pan  American  Union: 

(e)  The  Specialized  Conferences;   and 

(f)  The   Specialized   OrgarUzatlons. 

Chapter  X 
Tlie  Inter-American  Conference 

Article  33:  The  Inter -American  Conference 
Is  the  supreme  organ  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  It  decides  the  general  ac- 
tion and  policy  of  the  Organization  and  de- 
termines the  structure  and  functions  of  its 
Organs,  and  has  the  authority  to  consider 
any  matter  relating  to  friendly  relations 
among  the  American  States.  These  func- 
tions shall  be  carried  out  In  accordance  With 
the  provisions  of  this  Charter  and  of  other 
Inter-Amerlcan  treaties 

Article  !4  A.:  Member  States  have  the 
right  to  be  represented  at  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can Conference.  Each  State  has  the  right  to 
one  vote. 

Article  35:  The  Conference  shall  convene 
every    n-.e    years    ai    th-    t..aie    flxfKl    by    the 


Council  of  the  Organization,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  government  of  the  country 
where  the  Conference  Is  to  be  held. 

Article  36:  In  special  clrcxmistances  and 
with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
American  Governments,  a  special  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Conference  may  be  held,  or  the 
date  of  the  next  regular  Conference  may  be 
changed . 
,^  Article  37:  Each  Inter-Amerlcan  Confer- 
ence shall  designate  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  next  Conference.  If  for  any  unforeseen 
reason  the  Conference  cannot  be  held  at  the 
place  designated,  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation shall  designate  a  new  place. 

Article  38:  The  program  and  regulations  of 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Conference  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
and  submitted  to  the  Member  States  for 
consideration. 

Chapter  XI 

The  meeting  of  consultation  of  Ministers  of 

Foreign  Affairs 

Article  39:  The  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  shall  be  held  In 
order  to  consider  problems  of  an  urgent  na- 
ture and  of  common  Interest  to  the  Ameri- 
can States,  and  to  serve  as  the  Organ  of 
Consultation. 

Article  40:  Any  Member  State  may  request 
that  a  Meeting  of  Consultation  be  called. 
The  request  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization,  which  shall  decide 
by  an  absolute  majority  whether  a  meeting 
shov  Id  be  held. 

Article  41 :  The  program  and  regulations  of 
the  Meeting  of  Consultation  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
and  submitted  to  the  Member  States  for 
consideration. 

Article  42:  If,  for  exceptional  reasons,  a 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  unable  to  at- 
tend the  meeting,  he  shall  be  represented  by 
a  special  delegate. 

Article  43:  In  case  of  an  armed  attack 
within  the  territory  of  an  American  SUte  or 
within  the  region  of  security  delimited  by 
treaties  In  force,  a  Meeting  of  Consultation 
shall  be  held  without  delay.  Such  Meeting 
shall  be  called  Immediately  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  Organization,  who 
shall  at  the  same  time  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  Itself. 

Article  44:  An  Advisory  Defense  Commit- 
tee shall  be  established  to  advise  the  Organ 
of  Consxiltation  on  problems  of  military  co- 
operation that  may  arise  in  connection  with 
the  application  of  existing  special  treaties 
on  collective  security. 

Article  45:  The  Advisory  Defense  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  highest 
mlUtary  authorities  of  the  American  States 
participating  in  the  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion. Under  exceptional  circumstances  the 
Governments  may  appoint  substitutes. 
Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

Article  46:  The  Advisory  Defense  Com- 
mittee shall  be  convoked  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Organ  of  ConsulUtion. 
when  the  latter  deals  with  matters  relaUng 
to  defense  against  aggression. 

Article  47:  The  Committee  shall  also  meet 
when  the  Conference  or  the  Meeting  of 
Consultation  or  the  Governments,  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Member  States, 
assign  to  it  technical  studies  or  reports  on 
sjjeclfic  subjects. 

Chapter  XII 

The  Council 
Article  48:  The  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  U  comprised  of  one 
Representative  of  each  Member  State  of  the 
Organization,  especially  appointed  by  the 
respective  Government,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador.  The  appointment  may  be 
given  to  the  dlplomaUc  representative  ac- 
credited to  the  Government  of  the  co\mtry 


in  which  the  Council  has  its  seat.  Dxirlng 
the  absence  of  the  titular  Representative, 
the  Government  may  appoint  an  interim 
Representative. 

Article  49:  The  Council  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall 
serve  for  one  year  and  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  election  to  either  of  thoee  positions  for 
the  term  immediately  following. 

Article  50:  The  Council  takes  cognizance, 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  Charter 
and  of  Inter-Amerlcan  treaties  and  agree- 
ments, of  any  matter  referred  to  it  by  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Conference  or  the  Meeting 
of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Article  51 :  The  Council  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  discharge  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  of  the  duties  assigned  to  It. 

Article  52:  The  CouncU  shall  serre  provi- 
sionally as  the  Organ  of  Consultation  when 
the  circumstances  contemplated  In  Article 
43  of  this  Charter  arise. 

Article  53:  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Coun- 
cil: 

(a)  To  draft  and  submit  to  the  Govern- 
ments and  to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Confer- 
ence proposals  for  the  creation  of  new  Spe- 
cialized Organizations  or  for  the  combina- 
tion, adaptation  or  elimination  of  existing 
ones.  Including  matters  relating  to  the 
financing  and  support  thereof; 

(b)  To  draft  recommendations  to  the 
Governments,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Confer- 
ence, the  Specialized  Conferences  or  the  Spe- 
cLUlzed  Organizations,  for  the  coordination 
of  the  activities  and  programs  of  such  or- 
ganizations,  after   consultation   with   them; 

(c)  To  conclude  agreements  with  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Specialized  Organizations 
to  determine  the  relations  that  shall  exist 
between  the  respective  agency  and  the 
Organization; 

(d)  To  conclude  agreements  or  special  ar- 
rangements for  cooperation  with  other 
American  organizations  of  recognized  inter- 
national standing; 

(e)  To  promote  and  facilitate  collabora- 
tion between  the  Organh»tlon  of  American 
States  and  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as 
between  Inter-Amerlcan  Specialized  Or- 
ganizations and  similar  international 
agencies; 

(t)  To  adopt  resolutions  that  will  enable 
the  Secretary  General  to  perform  the  duties 
envisaged  in  Article  84; 

(g)  To  perform  the  other  duties  assigned 
to  it  by  the  present  Charter. 

Article  54:  The  Council  shall  establish 
the  bases  for  fixing  the  quota  that  each 
Government  is  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Pan  American  Union,  taking 
into  account  the  ability  to  pay  of  the  re- 
spective countries  and  their  determination 
to  contribute  in  an  equitable  manner.  The 
budget,  after  approval  by  the  Council,  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Governments  at  least 
six  months  tvefore  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal 
year,  with  a  statement  of  the  annual  quota 
of  each  country.  Decisions  on  budgetary 
matters  require  the  approval  of  two-thtrds 
of  the  members  of  the  Council. 

Article  55:  The  Council  shall  formulate  its 
own  regulations. 

Article  56:  The  Council  shall  function  at 
the  seat  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Article  57:  The  following  are  organs  of 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States: 

(a)  The  Inter-Amerlcan  Economic  and 
Social    Council; 

(b)  The  Inter-Amerlcan  Council  of  Ju- 
rists; and 

(c)  The  Inter-American  Cultural  Council. 
Article  58:   The  organs  referred  to  In  the 

preceding   article   shall    have    technical    au- 
tonomy  within   the   Umlts  of  this  Charter; 
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but  their  decisions  shall  not  encroach  uj)on 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Council  of  the 
Organization. 

Article  69:  The  organs  of  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  are  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  Member  States  of  the 
Organization. 

Article  60:  The  organs  of  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
render  to  the  Governments  such  technical 
services  as  the  latter  may  request;  and  they 
shall  advise  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion on  matters  within  their  Jurisdiction. 

Article  61 :  The  organs  of  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  shall,  in  agreement  with 
the  Council,  establish  cooperative  relations 
with  the  corresponding  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  with  the  national  or  Inter- 
national agencies  that  function  within  their 
respective  spheres   of  action. 

Article  62:  The  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation, with  the  advice  of  the  appropriate 
bodies  and  after  consultation  with  the  Gov- 
ernments, shall  formulate  the  statutes  of  its 
organs  in  accordance  with  and  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Charter.  The 
organs  shall  formulate  their  own  regulations. 

(A)  The  Inter-Amerlcan  Economic  and 
Social  Council: 

Article  63:  The  Inter-Amerlcan  Economic 
and  Social  Council  has  for  Its  principal  pur- 
pose the  promotion  of  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  the  American  nations 
through  effective  cooperation  for  the  better 
utilization  of  their  natural  resources,  the  de- 
velopment of  their  agriculture  and  industry 
and  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  living 
of  their  peoples. 

Article  64 :  To  accomplish  this  purpose  the 
Council  shall: 

(a)  Propose  the  means  by  which  the 
American  nations  may  give  each  other  tech- 
nical assistance  in  making  studies  and  formu- 
lating and  executing  plans  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  referred  to  in  Article  26  and  to 
develop  and  Improve  their  social  services; 

(b»  Act  as  coordinating  agency  for  all  offi- 
cial Inter-Amerlcan  activities  of  an  economic 
and  social  nature; 

(c)  Undertake  studies  on  Its  own  Initiative 
or  at  the  request  of  any  Member  State; 

(d)  Assemble  and  prepare  reports  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  matters  for  the  use  of  the 
Member  States; 

(e)  Suggest  to  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation the  advisability  of  holding  specialized 
conferences  on  economic  and  social  matters; 

(f)  Carry  on  such  other  activities  as  may 
be  assigned  to  It  by  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Con- 
ference, the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  the  Council  of 
the  Organization. 

Article  65:  The  Inter-Amerlcan  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  composed  of  technical 
delegates  appointed  by  each  Member  State, 
shall  meet  on  its  own  initiative  or  on  that 
of  the  Council  of  the  Organization. 

Article  66;  The  Inter-Amerlcan  Economic 
and  Social  Council  shall  function  at  the  seat 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  but  it  may  hold 
meetings  In  any  American  city  by  a  majority 
decision  of  the  Member  States. 

(B)  The  Inter-Amerlcan  Council  of 
Jurists : 

Article  67:  The  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Council  of  Jurists  Is  to  serve  as 
an  advisory  body  on  Juridical  matters;  to 
promote  the  development  and  codification  of 
public  and  private  International  law;  and  to 
study  the  possibility  of  attaining  uniformity 
in  the  legislation  of  the  various  American 
countries,  insofar  as  it  may  appear  desirable. 

Article  68:  The  Inter-Amerlcan  Juridical 
Committee  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  shall  be  the 
permanent  committee  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Council  of  Jurists. 

Article  69:  The  Juridical  Committee  shall 
be  composed  of  Jurists  of  the  nine  countries 
selected  by  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Conference. 
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The  selection  of  the  Jurists  shall  be  made  by 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Council  of  Jurists  from 
a  panel  submitted  by  each  country  chosen 
by  the  Conference.  The  Members  of  the 
Juridical  Committee  represent  all  Member 
States  of  the  Organization.  The  Council  of 
the  Organization  is  empowered  to  fill  any 
vacancies  that  occur  during  the  Intervals  be- 
tween Inter-Amerlcan  Conferences  and  be- 
tween meetings  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Coun- 
cil of  Jurists. 

Article  70:  The  Juridical  Committee  shaU 
undertake  such  studies  and  preparatory  work 
as  are  assigned  to  It  by  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Council  of  Jurists,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Con- 
ference, the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  the  Council  of 
the  Organization.  It  may  also  undertake 
those  studies  and  projects  which,  on  its  own 
Initiative,  it  considers  advisable. 

Article  71 :  The  Inter-Amerlcan  Council  of 
Jurists  and  the  Juridical  ComrrUttee  should 
seek  the  cooperation  of  national  committees 
for  the  codification  of  International  law,  of 
institutes  of  international  and  comparative 
law.  and  of  other  specialized  agencies. 

Article  72:  The  Inter-Amerlcan  Council  of 
Jurists  shall  meet  when  convened  by  the 
Council  of  the  Organization,  at  the  place  de- 
termined by  the  Council  of  Jurists  at  its 
previous  meeting. 

(C)  The  Inter-Amerlcan  Cultural  Council. 

Article  73 :  The  purpose  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
lcan Cultural  Council  is  to  promote  friendly 
relations  and  mutual  understanding  among 
the  American  peoples,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  peaceful  sentiments  that  have  char- 
acterized the  evolution  of  America,  through 
the  promotion  of  educational,  scientific  and 
cultural  exchange. 

Article  74 :  To  this  end  the  principal  func- 
tions of  the  Council  shall  be: 

(a)  To  sponsor  inter-American  cultural 
activities; 

(b)  To  collect  and  supply  Information  on 
cultural  activities  carried  on  In  and  among 
the  American  States  by  private  and  official 
agencies  both  national  and  International  In 
character; 

(c)  To  promote  the  adoption  of  basic  edu- 
cational programs  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
all  population  groups  in  the  American 
countries; 

(d)  To  promote.  In  addition,  the  adoption 
of  special  programs  of  training,  education 
and  culture  for  the  Indigenous  groups  of  the 
American  countries; 

(e)  To  cooperate  in  the  protection,  preser- 
vation and  increase  of  the  cultural  heritage 
of  the  continent; 

(f)  To  promote  cooperation  among  the 
American  nations  In  the  fields  of  education, 
science  and  culture,  by  means  of  the  ex- 
change of  materials  for  research  and  study, 
as  well  as  the  exchange  of  teachers,  students, 
specialists  and,  in  general,  such  other  per- 
sons and  materials  as  are  useful  for  the 
realization  of  these  ends; 

(g)  To  encourage  the  education  of  the 
peoples  for  harmonious  international  rela- 
tions; 

(h)  To  carry  on  such  other  activities  as 
may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Conference,  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  the  Council  of 
the  Organization. 

Article  75:  The  Inter-Amerlcan  Cultural 
Council  shall  determine  the  place  of  Its  next 
meeting  and  shall  be  convened  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization  on  the  date  chosen 
by  the  latter  in  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  selected  as  the  seat  of 
the  meeting. 

Article  76 :  There  shall  be  a  Committee  for 
Cultural  Action  of  which  five  States,  chosen 
at  each  Inter-American  Conference,  shall  be 
members.  The  individuals  composing  the 
Committee  for  Ctiltural  Action  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Cultural 
Council    from    a    panel    submitted    by    each 


country  chosen  by  the  Conference,  and  they 
shall  be  specialists  in  education  or  cultural 
matters.  When  the  Inter-American  Cul- 
tural Council  and  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Con- 
ference are  not  in  session,  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  may  fill  vacancies  that  arise 
and  replace  those  countries  that  find  It  nec- 
essary to  discontinue  their  cooperation. 

Article  77:  The  Committee  for  Cultural 
Action  shall  function  as  the  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Cultural 
Council,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  any 
studies  that  the  latter  may  assign  to  It. 
With  respect  to  these  studies  the  Council 
shall  have  the  final  decision. 

Chapter  xni 

The  Pan  American  Union 

Article  78 :  The  Pan  American  Union  is  the 
central  and  permanent  organ  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  the  General 
Secretariat  of  the  Organization.  It  shall 
perform  the  duties  assigned  to  it  in  this 
Charter  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  it  In  other  inter-American  trea- 
ties and  agreements. 

Article  79:  There  shall  be  a  Secretary 
General  of  the  Organization,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Council  for  a  ten-year  term 
and  who  may  not  be  reelected  or  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  person  of  the  same  nationality. 
In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  General,  the  Council  shall,  within 
the  next  ninety  days,  elect  a  successor  to  fill 
the  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term, 
who  may  be  reelected  if  the  vacancy  occurs 
during  the  second  half  of  the  term. 

Article  80:  The  Secretary  General  shall 
direct  the  Pan  American  Union  and  be  the 
legal  representative  thereof. 

Article  81:  The  Secretary  General  shall 
participate  with  voice,  but  without  vote,  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Conference,  the  Meeting  of  ConsultaUon  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Specialized 
Conferences,  and  the  Council  and  its  organs. 

Article  82:  The  Pan  American  Union, 
through  Its  technical  and  information 
offices,  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council,  promote  economic,  social.  Juridical 
and  cultural  relations  among  all  the  Mem- 
ber States  of  the  Organization. 

Article  83 :  The  Pan  American  Union  shall 
also  perform  the  following  functions: 

(a)  Transmit  ex  officio  to  Member  States 
the  convocation  to  the  Inter-American 
Conference,  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Spe- 
cialized Conferences; 

(b)  Advise  the  Council  and  Its  organs  in 
the  preparation  of  programs  and  regulations 
of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Conference,  the  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  Specialized  Conferences: 

(c)  Place,  to  the  extent  of  its  ability, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  the 
country  where  a  conference  is  to  be  held, 
the  technical  aid  and  personnel  which  such 
Government  may  request; 

(d)  Serve  as  custodian  of  the  documents 
and  archives  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Con- 
ference, of  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and.  Insofar  as 
possible,  of  the  Specialized  Conferences; 

(e)  Serve  as  depository  of  the  Instruments 
of  ratification  of  inter-American  agreements; 

(f)  Perform  the  functions  entrusted  to 
It  by  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Conference,  and 
the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs; 

(g)  Submit  to  the  Council  an  annual  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  Organization; 

(h)  Submit  to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Con- 
ference a  report  on  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  Organs  of  the  Organization  since  the 
previous  Conference. 

Article  84:  It  is  the  dutv  of  the  Rpcrptarv 
General : 

(a)  To  establish,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  such  technical   ai.a    ricn. ;:,..--•.,',>: ive 
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offlces     jf    thf    Par.    Arr.prlcan    Union    as    ar^ 
necessarv  '>t  SLCcnrr.plifh  '.'s  purrxiseF 

lb.  To  determir.e  •Uf  number  f  dppart- 
ment  heads.  "ifRcers  and  emr:''VP>»s  ■' r  the 
P.m  American  Uni  /P.:  to  aprx'tr.t  thfn\  rfg- 
ulate  their  powprs  arri  d  ;tle8  and  lix  their 
compensation.  i:\  a-c  irdance  with  general 
standards  established   by   the  Council. 

Article  B.S  There  shall  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
'  ■•  irv  O'.".' .;  fleeted  by  the  Council  for  a 
•v^rn;  f  ten  years  and  eligible  for  reelection. 
In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  olBce  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  General,  the  Council  shall, 
within  the  next  ninety  days,  elect  a  suc- 
cessor to  fill  such  oflQce  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term. 

Article  86:  The  Assistant  Secretary  Gen- 
eral shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Council. 
He  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secretary 
General  during  the  temporary  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  latter,  or  during  the  ninety- 
day  vacancy  referred  to  in  Article  79.  He 
shall  also  serve  as  advisory  ofBcer  to  the  Sec- 
retary General,  with  the  power  to  act  as 
his  delegate  in  all  matters  that  the  Secre- 
tary General  may  entrust  to  him. 

Article  87:  The  Council,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  its  members,  may  remove  the  Sec- 
retary General  or  the  Assistant  Secretary 
General  whenever  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  Organization  so  demands. 

Article  88:  The  heads  of  the  respective  de- 
partments of  the  Pan  American  Union,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  General,  shall  be 
the  Executive  Secretaries  of  the  Lnter-Amer- 
ican  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Council  of  Jurists  and  the  Cultural  Council. 

Article  89 :  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  the  personnel  shall  not  seek  or  re- 
ceive instructions  from  any  government  or 
from  any  other  authority  outside  the  Pan 
American  Union.  They  shall  refrain  from 
any  action  that  might  reflect  upon  their  po- 
sition as  international  officials  responsible 
only  to  the  Union. 

Article  90:  Every  Member  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  pledges  itself  to 
respect  the  exclusively  international  charac- 
ter of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
General  and  the  personnel,  and  not  to  seek 
to  influence  them  In  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

Article  91:  In  selecting  its  personnel  the 
Pan  American  Union  shall  give  flrst  consid- 
eration to  efficiency,  competence  and  integ- 
rity; but  at  the  same  time  Importance  shall 
be  given  to  the  necessity  of  recrulUng  per- 
sonnel on  as  broad  a  geographical  basis  as 
possible. 

Article  93:  The  seat  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  the  city  of  Washington. 

Chapter  XIV 

The  specialized  conferences 

Article  93:  The  Specialized  Conferences 
shall  meet  to  deal  with  special  technical 
matters  or  to  develop  speclflc  aspects  of  In- 
ter-Amerlcan  cooperation,  when  it  is  so  de- 
cided by  the  Inter-American  Conference  or 
the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  when  inter-American  agree- 
ments so  provide;  or  when  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  considers  it  necessary, 
either  on  its  own  iniUatlve  or  at  the  request 
of  one  of  Its  organs  or  of  one  of  the  Spe- 
cialized Organizations. 

ArUcle  94:  The  program  and  reguIaUons 
of  the  Specialized  Conferences  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  organs  of  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  or  by  the  Specialized  C/rgan- 
Izatlons  concerned;  they  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Member  Governments  for  considera- 
tion and  transmitted  to  the  Council  for  its 
information. 

Chapter  XV 

The  "periaiized  organization* 
Article  0-     f   r  '.he  purposes  of  the  present 
Charter    I.Ter-Ani"rtcan    .-^p^.-iallzed   Organ-* 


:zA-ions  are  the  Intergovernmental  organ- 
izations establl.shed  by  multilateral  agree- 
ments and  having  8p)eclflc  functions  with 
respect  to  technical  matters  of  common  in- 
terest to  the  American  States. 

Article  96:  The  Council  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pfjses  stated  in  Article  53,  maintain  a  regis- 
ter of  the  Organizations  that  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  the  foregoing  Article. 

Article  97:  The  Specialized  Organizations 
shall  enjoy  the  fullest  technical  autonomy 
and  shall  take  ifito  account  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Council,  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Charter. 

Article  98:  The  Specialized  Organizations 
shall  submit  to  the  Council  periodic  reports 
on  the  progress  of  their  work  and  on  their 
annual   budgets   and  expenses. 

Article  99:  Agreements  between  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  Specialized  Organizations  con- 
templated in  paragraph  ( c )  of  Article  53  may 
provide  that  such  Organizations  transmit 
their  budgets  to  the  Council  for  approval. 
Arrangements  may  also  be  made  for  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  receive  the  quotas  of 
the  contributing  countries  and  distribute 
them  in  accordance  with  the  said  agree- 
ments. 

Article  100:  The  Specialized  Organizations 
shall  establish  cooperative  relations  with 
world  agencies  of  the  same  character  in 
order  to  coordinate  their  activities.  In  con- 
cluding agreements  with  international  agen- 
cies of  a  world-wide  character,  the  Inter- 
American  Specialized  Organizations  shall 
preserve  their  Identity  and  their  status  as 
Integral  parts  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  even  when  they  perform  regional 
functlors  of  international  agencies. 

Article  101 :  In  determining  the  geographic 
location  of  the  Specialized  Organizations  the 
interests  of  all  the  American  States  shall  be 
taken  Into  account. 

Port  three 

Chapter  XVI 

The  United  Nations 

Article  102:  None  of  the  provisions  of  this 

Charter  shall  be  construed  as  Impairing  the 

rights  and  obligations  of  the  Member  States 

under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Chapter  XVH 
Miscellaneous  provisions 

Article  103 :  The  Organization  of  American 
States  shall  enjoy  in  the  territory  ol  each 
Member  such  legal  capacity,  privileges  and 
immunities  as  are  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  its  functions  and  the  accomplishment 
of  its  purposes. 

Article  104:  The  Representatives  of  the 
Governments  on  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation, the  representatives  on  the  organs  of 
the  Council,  the  personnel  of  their  delega- 
tions, as  well  as  the  Secretary  General  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  General  at  the  Or- 
ganization, shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
immunities  necessary  for  the  Independent 
performance  of  their  duUes. 
,  Article  105:  The  Juridical  status  of  the 
Inter -American  Specialized  OrgEinlzatlons 
and  the  privileges  and  Immunities  that 
should  be  granted  to  them  and  to  their 
personnel,  as  well  as  to  the  officials  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  shall  be  determined  In 
each  case  through  agreements  between  the 
respective  organizations  and  the  Govern- 
ments concerned. 

Article  106:  Correspondence  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  including  printed 
matter  and  parcels,  bearing  the  frank  there- 
of, shall  be  carried  free  of  charge  In  the 
malls  of  the  Member  Statee. 

Article  107:  The  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  does  not  recognize  any  restriction 
on  the  eligibility  of  men  and  women  to  par- 
ttctpat-e  in  the  activities  of  the  variotia 
On-H'us  and  to  hold  positions  therein 


Chapter  XVlll 
Ratiflcatlon  and  entry  into  force 

Article  108:  The  present  Charter  sli  ill  re- 
main open  for  signature  by  thf  Aii.trlcan 
States  and  shall  be  ratified  In  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutional  proce- 
dures. The  original  Instrument,  the  Span- 
ish, EIngllsh,  Portuguese  and  French  texts  of 
which  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  depos- 
ited with  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
shall  transmit  certified  copies  thereof  to  the 
Governments  for  purposes  of  ratiflcatlon. 
The  Instruments  of  ratiflcatlon  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
shall  notify  the  signatory  States  of  such 
deposit. 

Article  109:  The  present  Charter  shall  en- 
ter into  force  among  the  ratifying  States 
when  two-thirds  of  the  signatory  States 
have  deposited  their  ratifications.  It  shall 
enter  Into  force  with  respect  to  the  remain- 
ing States  In  the  order  In  which  they  de- 
posit their  ratifications. 

Article  110:  The  present  Charter  shall  be 
registered  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
Nations   through   the  Pan   American   Union. 

Article  111:  Amendments  to  the  present 
Charter  may  be  adopted  only  at  an  Inter- 
Amcrlcan  Conference  convened  for  that  pur- 
pose. Amendments  shall  enter  into  force  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  and  the  proce- 
dure set  forth  In  Article  109. 

Article  112:  The  present  Charter  shall  re- 
main in  force  indefinitely,  but  may  be  de- 
nounced by  any  Member  State  upon  written 
notlflcation  to  the  Pan  American  Union, 
which  shall  communicate  to  all  the  others 
each  notice  of  denunciation  received.  After 
two  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  Pan 
American  Union  receives  a  notice  of  denun- 
ciation, the  present  Charter  shall  cease  to 
be  in  force  with  respect  to  the  denouncing 
State,  which  shall  cease  to  belong  to  the 
Organization  after  it  has  fulfilled  the  obli- 
gations arising  from  the  present  Charter. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries, whose  full  powers  have  been 
presented  and  found  to  be  In  good  and  due 
form,  sign  the  present  Charter  at  the  city 
of  Bogot4,  Colombia,  on  the  dates  that  ap- 
pear opposite  their  respective  signatures. 

For  Honduras:  M.  A.  Batres,  Ram6n  E. 
Cruz,  Virgllio  R.  G&lvez,  April  30.  1948. 

For  Guatemala:  L.  Cardoza  y  Arag6n,  J.  L. 
Mendoza,  Virgllio  Rodriguez  Beteta,  M.  No- 
riega M.,  Jo66  M.  Saravla,  April  30.  1948. 

For  Chile:  J.  Hem&ndez,  E.  Barros  Jarpa, 
W.  Muller,  Julio  Barrenechea.  D.  Bassi,  J. 
Ram6n  Gutierrez.  Rodrigo  Gonz&lez,  Gas- 
par  Mora  Sotomayor,  April  30,  1948. 

For  Uruguay:  Dardo  Regules.  Pedro 
Chouhy  Terra,  Juan  F.  Gulch6n.  Hector  A. 
Orauert.  Gen.  Pedro  Sicco,  R.  Plrlz  Coelho. 
Nllo  Berchesl,  Arlosto  D.  GonzAlez,  Blanca 
Mleres  de  Botto,  Carlos  Manlnl  Rlos.  AprU 
30.  1948. 

For  Cuba:  O.  Cans  y  M,  Ernesto  Dlhlgo, 
Carlos  Tabemilla,  Rlcardo  Sarabasa.  Guy 
P^rez  Clsneros,  E   Pando,  AprU  30.  1967. 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Norman 
Armour,  WiUard  L.  Beaulac.  William  D. 
Pawley,  Walter  J.  Donnelly.  Paul  C.  Daniels, 
April  30,  1948. 

For     the     Dominican     Republic:     Arturo 
Despradel,  Minerva  Bernardino,  Temlstoclea 
Messina    Joaquin     Balaguer,     E.     Rodrlgue« 
Demorizl.    Hector     Inchiustegul,    April     30 
1948. 

For  Bolivia:  J.  Paz  Campero,  E.  Monies  y 
M  ,  Humberto  Linares,  H.  Palza,  A.  Alexander. 
April  30.  1948. 

For  Peru:  A.  Revoredo  I..  V.  A.  Belaunde. 
Luis  Fern&n  Clsneros,  Juan  Bautista  de 
Lavalle,  O  N.  de  Ar&mburu,  Luis  Echecopar 
Garcia.  E.  Rebagllatl,  April  30,  1948. 

For  Nicaragua:  Luis  Manuel  OeBayle.  Qull- 
lermo  Sevllla  Sacasa,  Modesto  Valle,  Jesus 
BAnchez,  Diego  M.  Chamorro,  April  80,  1»48. 
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Date  of  in- 
strument of 
rat  ill  ml  ion 


Jan. 

PeiU. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

July 

Mhv 

Apr. 

Doc. 

Aup. 

-Mar. 

Auk. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

June 

Mar. 

Mar. 

May 

Juue 

Au^. 

Dec. 


19.1956 

2.*i.  IttSO 

11.1050 

7,1951 

30,1948 

8, 1952 

.V195S 

ii.ima 

21,lttS0 
l\  1950 

IS.  19551 

21,1950 
13, 1950 
23. 1948 

21. 1950 

18. 1951 
30.1950 

15. 1952  > 
15. 1951  > 
17.1955 
21,1951 


Date  of  de- 

po.sit  of  tbe 
la'trument 
of  ratifica- 
tion 


June 

Ai.r. 
Dec. 

Sept. 


Apr.  10.19.56 
Oct.  18.  Ift'iO 
Mar.  13.1950 
Dec.  13,  llt-M 
.Nov.  16,194s 
July  16.1952 
S.  19.53 
22.1949 
28, 1950 
11.  lU.'*) 
Apr.  6,  19.^1 
-Mar.  28.  I9.M 
Felt.  7. 19.50 
Nov.  23. 1948 
July  26.  ig-w 
Mar.  22.  1951 
May  3, 19.W 
Feb.  12. 19541 
Juiif  19. 1951  ■ 
Se|<t.  1,19,V5 
Dec.   29,1951 


Ursua,  April  30,   1948. 

For    Panama:     Mario    de    Diego     Roberto      ^'°,'"  °/   ^^^  Charter   0/   the   Organization 
Jimenez,    R.    J.    Alfaro,    Eduardo    A     Chiari  Vn    ,'^'^'"*  States,  siffned  at  Bogotd.  Apr. 

April  30,  1948.  '  "'"•  ^^**'  ^^  ^^^  Ninth  International  Con- 

Tor  El  Salvador:  Hector  David  Castro.  H.         terence  0/  American  Statea 
Escobar  Serrano.  Joaquin  Guillen  Rivas,  Ro- 
berto E    Canessa,  April  30.  1948. 

For  Paraguay:   C^sar  A.  Vasconsellos,  Au-  Signatory  countries 

gusto  Saldlvar,  April  30.   1948.  "gnaiory  couniiies 

For  Costa  Rica:   Emilio  Valverde.  Rolando 
Blanco,  Jos*  Miranda,  April  30,  1948. 

For  Ecuador:  A   Parra  V  .  Homero  Vltert  L.,  Arpentina 

P    JaramiUo   A.,   Gen.  L.  Larrea   A  .   Alberto  Hf>livia.„I";i"l"IlI 

Puig  Arosemena,  H.  Garcia  Ortiz,  B.  Peralta  ^™"' - — 

P  .  April  SO.  1948.  rri?'"!!''' 

For   Brazil:    Joao  Neves  de   Fontoura.   Ar-  Cuba     **^*' 

thur  Ferrelra  Dos  Santos,  Gabriel  de  Rezende  ^"'t^iit'.V ".'"".'".'." \ 

Pasfios.    Elmano    Gomes    Cardlm.    J060    Hen-  "'^miniriui  Republic.. 

rlque  Sampalo  Vlerla  da  Silva.  A.  Camlllo  de  ri'iaivaUor 

Ollvelra.    Jorge    Fellppe    Kafuri,    Ernesto    de  fiuntemala 

Araujo.  April  30.  1948.  Haiti V.'. 

For  Haiti:    Oustave  Laraque.  J    L.  Dejean  llou'luras 

April  30  1948.  '   ^^;:^^:::;- 

For   Venezuela:    R6mulo    Betancourt.    Luis  raiiama V.'. 

Lander.  Jos^  RaXael  Pocaterra.  Mariano  Pic6n  I'araKuay 

Salas,  April  30,  1048.  t-*"^"  1  « 

For  the  Argentine  Republic:   Enrique  Co-  rri^iy^"**** 

romlnas.  Pascual  La  Rosa.   Pedro  Juan   Vlg-  Venezuelalllllllll""] 

nale.  Salverlo  8.  Valentl.  R.  A   Ares.  April  80.  

^**^-  '  With  a  reservation. 

For  Colombia  :   Eduardo  Zuleta  Angel.  Car-         N.-th.-TIh-  <  han.r  nUvrtd  into  rfTm  Dr  13  m.M 

lo«  lx>zano  y  Lozano.  Domingo  Efguerra.  Sll-  '»»l»'n  tlie  14th  ratifUation  wa.s  depotsiied  by  Colo'mtiii' 

vio  VUlegas.  Luis  L6pez  de  Mesa,  Jorge  Soto  \\  *•«  regt-iU'red  wUh  the  Oeneral  Secrciiriat  of  Hk- 

del     Corral.     Carlos     Arango     Velez,     Miguel  ^  "'"'^  ^"t"'"-' o"  J^"- 1M952. 

Jimenez    L6pee.    Augusto    Ramirez    Moreno,  

Cipriano  Restreixi  Jaramlllo,  Antonio  Rocha,  ExHiarr  4 

April  30,  1948.  ^  Strengthening      Democratic      Insthxtion: 

The  Declar-\tion   or  Caracas,  Adoptid  bt 

THE       10th       iNTrR-AMERICAN      CONFTEENCE 

March  28,   1954  ' 

Tlie   10th  Inter-American  Conference — 

Reaffirms  the  fundamental  principles  and 
alms  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  oT 
American  States,"  the  American  DeclaraUon 
of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man.'  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,*  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  Organization  that 
refer  to  those  principles  and  alms; 

Reiterates  recogniUon  of  the  Inalienable 
right  of  each  American  state  to  choose 
freely  its  own  Institutions  in  the  elTective 
exercise  of  representative  democracy,  as  a 
means  of  preserving  its  poliUcal  sovereignty, 
achieving  its  economic  Independence,  and 
living  Its  own  social  and  cultural  life,  with- 
out Intervention  on  the  part  of  any  state  or 
group  of  states,  either  directly  or  Indirectly. 
In  its  domestic  or  external  alTalrs,  and,  par- 
ticularly, without  the  Intriision  of  any  form 
of  totalitarianism; 

Renews  the  conviction  of  the  American 
states  that  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  strengthening  their  democratic  institu- 
tions Is  to  Increase  respect  for  the  Individual 
and  social  rights  of  man,  without  any  dis- 
crimination, and  to  maintain  and  promote 
an  effective  policy  of  economic  well-being 
and  social  Jtistice  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  their  peoples; 
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Reservations  Made  at  the  Time  or 
Ratifying 

GUATEMAUl 

None  of  the  stlpviiaUons  of  the  present 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  may  be  considered  as  an  impediment 
to  Guatemala's  assertion  of  its  rights  over 
the  territory  of  Belize  by  such  means  as  at 
any  time  it  may  deem  ad^asable.' 
PERr 

With  the  reservation  that  the  principles 
of  inter-American  solidarity  and  coopera- 
tion and  essentially  those  set  forth  In  the 
preamble  and  declarations  of  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec  constitute  standards  for  the 
mutual  relations  between  the  American 
States  and  Juridical  bases  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
Ican  system. 

TTKUEU    STATES 

That  the  Senate  give  iU  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratiflcatlon  of  the  Charter  with  the 
reservation  that  none  of  it«  provisions  shall 
be  considered  as  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
Federal    Government   of    the   United    States 


'  With  respect  to  this  reservation,  the  Pan 
American  Union  consulted  the  signatory 
governments.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure established  by  paragraph  2  of  Reso- 
luUon  XXIX  of  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  found  it  acceptable  or  not. 
At  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Guate- 
mala, this  consultation  was  accompanied  by 
a  formal  deciaration  of  that  Government  to 
the  effect  that  Its  reservation  did  not  imply 
any  alteraUon  in  the  Charter  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  and  that  Guate- 
mala Is  ready  to  act  at  all  times  within  the 
bounds  of  international  agreements  to  which 
It  is  a  party.  In  view  of  this  declaration, 
the  States  that  previously  did  not  find  tht 
reservation  acceptable  expressed  their  ac- 
ceptance. 


'Res.  XCV;  "10th  Inter-American  Con- 
ference, Caracas,  Venezuela.  Mar  1-28. 
1954"  (Department  of  State  publication 
5692;    1955).  pp.    15^-166. 

''  'A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy  " 
P9-  427-446. 

'Res.  XXX;  "9th  International  Con- 
fwenoe  of  American  States,  Bogota.  Colom- 
bU,  Mar.  SO-May  2.  1948"  (Department  of 
State  publication  3263;   1948)   pp.  20&-Me. 

« Dt-  ■.Hj-ai;i.:-.  approved  by  the  UN  Of^n- 
firal  A  j>embjT  Dec  10.  104«:  A  I>-v«.rte  of 
American  Foreign  Policy, •'  pp    nf*  :i59 


ResoU-es  to  tmlte  the  efforts  of  all  the 
American  states  to  apply,  develop,  and  per- 
fect the  above-mentioned  principles,  so  that 
they  will  form  the  basis  of  firm  and  solidary 
action  designed  to  attain,  within  a  short 
time,  the  effective  realization  of  the  rep- 
resentative democratic  system,  the  rule  of 
social  JusUce  and  security,  and  the  economic 
and  cultural  cooperation  essential  to  the 
mutual  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
peoples  of  the  continent;  and 

Declares  that  thU  resolution  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Declaration  of  Caracas." 

ExHiBrr  5 
Declaration  of  SoLiDARrry  for  the  Preserva- 
tion OF  THE  Political  Intecritt  of  the 
American  States  Against  International 
Communist  Intervention.  Adopted  by  the 
10th  Inter-American  Conference  March 
28.  1954 

Whereas  the  American  Republics  at  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  declared  that  International  commu- 
nism, by  Itfi  antidemocratic  nature  and  its 
interventionist  tendency.  Is  Incompatible 
with  the  concept  of  American  freedom,  and 
resolved  to  adopt  within  their  respective 
territories  the  measures  necessary  to  eradi- 
cate and  prevent  subversive  activities; 

The  fourth  meeting  of  consultation  of 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs  recognized  that, 
in  addition  to  adequate  Internal  measures  iii 
each  state,  a  high  degree  of  international 
cooperation  Is  required  to  eradicate  the 
danger  which  the  subversive  activities  of 
international  communism  pose  for  the 
American  states;  and 

The  aggressive  character  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  movement  continues  to 
constitute,  in  the  context  of  world  affairs 
a  special  and  immediate  threat  to  the  na- 
tional institutions  and  the  peace  and  se- 
ciu-lty  of  the  American  states,  and  to  the 
right  of  each  state  to  develop  Its  culttu-al. 
political,  and  economic  Ufe  freely  and  nat- 
urally without  Intervention  in  iU  Internal 
or  external  affairs  by  other  states. 

The   10th   Inter-American    Conference 

Condemns  the  activities  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement  as  constltuUng 
Intervention  in  American  affairs; 

Expresses  the  determination  of  the  Amer- 
ican states  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  protect  their  political  independence 
against  the  intervention  of  international 
communism,  acting  in  the  interests  of  an 
alien  despotism; 

Reiterates  the  faith  of  the  peoples  of 
America  in  the  effective  exercise  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  as  the  best  means  to 
promote  their  social  and  political  progress; 
and 

Declares  that  the  domination  or  control  of 
the  political  institutions  of  any  American 
Slate  by  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment, extending  to  this  hemisphere  the  po- 
litical system  of  an  extrnoontinental  power. 
would  constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty 
and  political  independence  of  the  American 
states,  endangering  the  peace  of  America,  and 
would  call  for  a  meeting  of  consultation  to 
consider  the  adoption  of  appropriate  action 
in  accordance  with  ertatlng  treaties 

Recommerxds  that  without  prejudice  to 
such  other  meastu-es  as  they  may  consider 
desirablp.  special  attention  be  given  by  each 
of  the  American  governments  to  the  follow- 
ing steps  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
the  subversive  actlrlties  of  the  International 
Communist  movement  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions : 

1.  Measures  to  require  disclosure  of  the 
identity,  actl\'ltles.  and  sources  of  funds,  of 
those  who  are  spreading  propaganda  of  the 
international  Communist  m*:.  tment  or  who 
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travel  in  the  Interests  of  that  movement, 
and  of  those  who  act  as  Its  agents  or  In  Ita 
behalf:  and 

2.  The  exchange  of  Information  among 
governments  to  assist  In  fulfilling  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
Amencan  Conferences  and  meetings  of  min- 
isters of  foreign  aflalrs  regarding  interna- 
tional communism. 

This  declaration  of  foreign  policy  made  by 
the  American  Republics  in  relation  to  dan- 
gers originating  outside  this  hemisphere  is 
designed  to  protect  and  not  to  Impair  the 
inalienable  right  of  each  American  state 
freely  to  choose  its  own  form  of  government 
and  economic  system  smd  to  live  its  own 
social  and  cultural  life. 


ExHisrr  6 

Deciw^ration  or  Santiago  de  Chile 

(Provisional  translation) 

The  fifth  meeting  of  consultation  of  min- 
isters of  foreign  affairs,  expressing  the  gen- 
eral aspiration  of  the  American  peoples  to 
live  in  peace  under  the  protection  of  demo- 
cratic Institutions,  free  from  all  intervention 
and  all  totalitarian  influence;  and  consider- 
ing— 

That  the  faith  of  the  peoples  of  America  In 
the  effective  exercise  of  representative  de- 
mocracy is  the  best  vehicle  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  social  and  political  progress 
(Resolution  XCV  of  the  10th  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference) ,  while  well-planned  and  In- 
tensive development  of  the  economies  of  the 
American  countries  and  Improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living  of  their  peoples  repre 
sent  the  best  and  firmest  foundation  on 
which  the  practical  exercise  of  democracy 
and  the  stabilization  of  their  Institutions 
can  be  established  (Resolutions  of  the 
Special  Conunittee  To  Study  the  Formula- 
tion of  New  Measures  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion ) ; 

That  in  Resolution  XXXII.  the  Ninth  In- 
ternational Conference  of  American  States, 
for  the  piu-pose  of  safeguarding  peace  and 
maintaining  mutual  respect  among  States, 
among  other  things,  resolved  to  reaffirm 
their  decision  to  maintain  and  further  an 
effective  social  and  economic  p>olicy  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  living  of 
their  peoples,  and  their  conviction  that  only 
under  a  system  founded  upon  a  guarantee  of 
the  easentlal  freedoms  and  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual Is  it  possible  to  attain  this  goal; 
and  to  condemn  the  methods  of  every  sys- 
terni  tending  to  suppress  political  and  civil 
rlghte  and  liberties,  and  in  particular  the 
action  of  international  communism  or  any 
other  totalitarian  doctrine; 

In  Resolution  XCV.  the  10th  Inter-.A.mer- 
Ican  Conference  resolved  to  unite  the  efforts 
of  all  the  American  States  to  apply,  develop, 
and  perfect  ihe  principles  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system,  so  that  they  would  form 
the  basis  of  firm  and  solidary  action  de- 
signed to  obtain,  in  a  short  time,  the  effec- 
tive realization  of  the  representative  demo- 
cratic system,  the  rule  of  social  Justice  and 
security  and  the  economic  and  cultural  co- 
operation essential  to  the  mutual  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
heml.sphere; 

That  harm  .:iy  among  the  American  Re- 
publics car.  -,e  effective  only  Insofar  as 
himar.  r;^'h\s  and  fundamental  freedoms 
a;id  the  exercise  of  representative  democ- 
TM-y  are  a  reality  within  every  one  of  them, 
.since  experience  has  demonstrated  that  fail- 
ure to  adhere  lo  such  principles  is  a  source 
of  widespread  disturbance  and  ^Ives  rise  to 
emigration  that  cau-ses  frequent  and  grave 
political  tensions  between  the  state  the 
emigres  leave  xv.a  the  states  that  receive 
them; 

That     the     exLs-ence     of     an  ti -democratic 

regimes   ~  .r.s- .  vi'es   a   violation  of  the  prln- 
wh:ch  the  OrganlzaUon  of  Ameri- 


can States  is  founded,  and  endangers  the 
living  together  In  peaceful  solidarity  in  the 
hemisphere;  and 

It  is  advisable  to  enounce.  In  a  general 
way.  a  few  principles  and  attributes  of  the 
democratic  system  in  this  hemisphere,  so  as 
to  permit  national  and  international  public 
opinion  to  guage  the  degree  to  which  politi- 
cal regimes  and  governments  conform  to 
that  system,  thus  helping  eradicate  forms  of 
dictatorships,  despotism,  or  tyranny,  with- 
out weakening  respect  for  the  right  of  the 
peoples  freely  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government. 

Declares : 

1.  The  principle  of  the  rule  of  law  should 
be  assured  by  the  separation  of  powers,  and 
by  the  control  of  the  legtillty  of  govern- 
mental acts  by  competent  organs  of  the 
state. 

2  The  governments  of  the  American  Re- 
publics should  be  derived  from  free  elec- 
tions. 

t.  Perpetuation  In  power,  or  the  exercise 
of  power  without  a  fixed  term  and  with  the 
manifest  Intent  of  perpetuation,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  effective  exercise  of  de- 
mocracy. 

4.  The  governments  of  the  American 
States  should  ensure  a  system  of  freedom 
for  the  individual  and  social  justice  based 
on   respect   for   fundamental   htunan   rights. 

5.  The  human  rights  Incorporated  Into 
the  legislation  of  the  various  American 
States  should  be  protected  by  effective  Ju- 
dicial procedures. 

6.  The  systematic  use  of  political  proscrip- 
tion is  contrary  to  American  democratic 
order. 

7.  Freedom  of  the  press,  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision, and,  in  general,  freedom  of  Informa- 
tion and  expression,  are  essential  conditions 
for  the  existence  of  a  democratic  regime. 

8.  The  American  States,  in  order  to 
strengthen  democratic  Institutions,  should 
cooperate  among  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  their  resources  and  the  framework 
erf  their  laws  so  as  to  strengthen  and  develop 
their  economic  structtire,  and  achieve  Just 
and  htmiane  living  conditions  for  their  peo- 
ples; and 

Resolves:  This  declaration  shall  be  known 
as  "The  Declaration  of  Santiago  de  Chile." 
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Exhibit  7 
[From   the  New  York  Times,   Aug.   1,   1960] 
Most  Cubans  Back  Castko.  but  Discontent 

Is  Rising — Dissidents  Feel  Pucmixr's  Au- 

THoarrARiAN     Acts     Betkat     Revolution's 

Ideals — Peemieb     Scoart^     "Compromises" 
(By  Tad  Szulc) 

New  hatreds  and  mounting  discontent  are 
casting  a  shadow  over  Cuba's  social  revolu- 
tion. 

Millions  of  Cubans  are  still  ready  to  shout 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  revolution  and  for 
what  it  has  brought  them,  or  promised  to 
bring  them,  but  Increasing  numbers  are 
turning  away  from  the  regime  of  Premier 
Fidel  Castro. 

Many  of  these  disenchanted  Cubans  are 
convinced  that,  through  his  authoritarian 
and  arbitrary  policies  and  his  intimacy  with 
communism,  the  Premier  has  betrayed  the 
original  ideals  of  the  revolution. 

However,  Dr.  Castro  is  depending  on  the 
revolutionary  fervor  of  his  supporters— and 
they  are  still  a  majority  In  Cuba— to  over- 
come his  growing  political  and  economic 
problems. 

"The  revolution  cannot  tolerate  compro- 
mises if  it  is  to  succeed."  he  says 

Despite  an  expanding  secret  police  system 
19  months  after  the  overthrow  of  the  hated 
regime  of  Gen.  Fulgenclo  Batista,  a  pattern 
of  conspiracies,  bombings,  assassination  at- 
tempts, and  nocturnal  gun  battles  U  re- 
turning to  the  island. 

Although  most  Cubans  have  no  quarrel 
with    the    fundamentals    of   the    revolution 


more  and  more  are  shocked  by  the  pro- 
foundly negative  aspects  of  Dr.  Castro's  rule. 

The  Cuban  revolutionary  state  has  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  virtual  dictatorship, 
greatly  infiltrated  by  communism  and 
backed  by  the  secret  police,  a  volunteer 
corps  of  informers,  armed  civilian  militias, 
and  a  disregard  for  Judiciary  procedures  and 
Individual  liberties 

The  right  of  habeas  corpus  has  been  sus- 
pended. The  Jails  overflow  with  political 
prisoners,  often  held  without  trial.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  has  vanished  with  the 
disappearance  of  editorially  independent 
newspapers. 

The  Labor  Census  has  frozen  workers  In 
their  Jobs.  The  mass  rallies  and  the  tech- 
niques or  chanted  slogans  and  rhythmical 
clapping  have  thrown  a  mantle  of  awBome 
uniformity  upon  the  crowds  turning  out  to 
Idolize  Dr  Castro. 

On  weekends  and  evenings,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Cubans  lose  their  identities  under 
the  blue-and-khakl  militia  uniforms.  Chil- 
dren  are  dressed  In  uniforms  and  made  to 
march,  drill  and  shout  slogans. 

One  recent  evening  in  Havana,  a  wartime 
refugee  from  Europe  stood  watching  a  col- 
lumn  of  teenagers  marching  to  the  cadence 
of  the  chant  of  Pldel.  Fidel,  Fidel."  He 
shuddered  and  said,  "My  God.  havent  we 
seen  this  before?  " 

The  Cubans  who  dare  to  question  any  of 
the  results  of  policies  of  the  regime — the 
Communist  inroads,  the  alliances  binding 
Cuba  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  "hate  America- 
campaign,  the  injuries  dealt  to  the  economy, 
the  denial  of  constitutional  freedoms — may 
find  himself  In  deep  trouble. 

He  may  be  arrested  by  the  army  intelli- 
gence service— which  acts  as  the  secret  po- 
lice—kept in  Jail  Indefinitely,  dismissed  from 
his  government  Job,  called  a  traitor,  and  ex- 
posed to  hostility  and  ostracism. 

ELECTIONS    RULED    OUT 

Premier  Castro  has  ruled  out  elections  and 
representative  democracy  by  describing  talk 
of  elections  as  "counterrevolutionary'"  and 
proclaiming,  instead,  what  he  calls  "direct 
democracy." 

When  he  first  came  to  power.  Dr.  Castro 
vaguely  spoke  of  elections  within  18  months, 
or  2  or  5  years.  But  in  his  May  Day  speech 
this  year,  he  made  it  amply  clear  that  he 
thought  representative  democracy  was  a  de- 
cadent system  and  that  he  preferred  to  de- 
rive his  mandate  from  the  approving  shouts 
of  his  followers. 

The  crowd  responded  with  the  chant: 
"We've  already  elected  Fidel." 

The  newspapers  that  spoke  out  independ- 
ently on  the  situation  In  Cuba  no  longer  ex- 
ist The  daily  and  weekly  press  Is  a  solid 
monotone  of  praise  for  the  regime  and  the 
revolution,  as  are  all  the  radio  and  televi- 
sion outlets. 

Fear  has  become  the  principal  Instrument 
of  power— the  fear  that  one  can  be  over- 
heard, denounced  and  punished  morally  or 
materially.  To  denounce  counterrevolu- 
tionary talk  has  become  a  patriotic  virtue 

The  Cuban  revolution  functions  on  two 
seemingly  unrelated  planes:  That  of  the  so- 
cial reform  and  Its  positive  achievements, 
and  that  of  hate  and  repression. 

If  a  relation  between  them  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  who  run  Cuba— which 
would  raise  the  question  of  the  price  paid 
by  Cubans  for  their  social  revolution— it  does 
not  seem  to  seep  down  to  the  men  and 
women  who  are  so  fanatically  committed  to 
these  opposing  views  of  the  revolution. 

During  a  stay  of  4  months  in  Cuba,  after 
an  absence  of  5  months,  this  correspondent 
found  profound  changes  in  the  attitudes  of 
Cubans. 

From  conversations  with  hundreds  of  per- 
sons of  many  walks  of  life  and  shades  of 
Ideas,  allegiances  and  opinions,  the  over- 
whelming impression  was  of  a  hardening  of 
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attitudes  by  persons  on  both  sides  of  the 
revolutionary  fence.  The  returning  visitor 
was  struck  by  the  extent  to  which  many  pro- 
Castro  Cubans  had  changed  sides  and  ac- 
quired a  new  bitterness  in  the  process,  and 
by  the  fear  pervading  the  nation. 

Almost  every  conversation  revealed  the 
depth  of  feeling  for  or  against  the  regime. 

An  agrarian  reform  official  in  Camaguey 
Province  saw  only  the  raising  of  living 
standards  of  the  peasants  in  the  new  co- 
operatives, the  doubling  of  the  yield  per 
hectare  (2.47  acres)  of  rice  and  the  sinister 
conspiracy  against  the  revolution  by 
"American  Imperialism.  " 

•  Our  people  love  Pidel  for  what  he  has 
done  for  them.  "  he  said,  pointing  proudly  to 
the  new  concrete  homes  of  the  cooperative's 
members.  "And  they  would  rather  die  than 
let  the  Imperialists  take  it  away  from  them." 

CALLS     NEWSPAPERS     FREE 

A  taxi  driver  In  Havana  could  not  under- 
stand why  his  foreign  passengers  thought 
tlonal  behavior  of  these  people." 

"The  newspapers  attack  the  United  States 
because  they  are  free  to  write  what  they 
think."  he  said,  "and  they  are  for  Pldel  be- 
cause he  Is  the  greatest  man  Cuba  has  ever 
had.  In  the  old  days,  the  papers  would  be 
bribed  to  write  lies." 

A  Government  official  reluctant  to  talk  to  a 
US.  newsman,  finally  remarked:  "I  hope  that 
youTl  go  home  to  write  the  truth  about  Cuba 
Instead  of  all  those  lies  about  communism." 

But  a  young  doctor  who  had  fought  with 
Dr.  Castro  In  the  revolt  against  General 
Batista  asked: 

"Don't  you  have  the  courage  to  write  the 
truth,  that  Pldel  Is  a  Communist  and  that 
Cuba  Is  a  Communlst^lctatorshlp?" 

An  economist  who  worked  day  arxl  night 
for  many  months  In  planning  economic  re- 
forms for  Cuba  during  the  early  phase  of 
the  Castro  regime  said  he  thought  the 
economy  was  being  rapidly  destroyed  by  the 
crash  program  to  Impose  state  controls. 

WEALTH    IS   SEIHG    RUINED 

"Our  wealth  Ip  being  ruined  and  eroded." 
he  said.  "All  the  cooperatives  and  Soviet 
factories  will  never  make  up  for  the  irra- 
tional   behavior   of    these   people." 

An  embittered  burtnessman  who  lost  an 
enterprise  built  in  a  lifetime  of  work  put 
It  this  way: 

"The  Cuban  people  are  being  fooled  and 
cheated  by  all  the  promises  of  social  reform. 
In  the  end  they  will  suffer  more  than  they 
ever  did  before." 

But  as  the  controversy  rages  and  the  na- 
tion becomes  Increasingly  divided,  the  social 
revolution  Is  completing  the  initial  phase  of 
destroying  the  old  order,  which  was  com- 
paratively easy,  and  Is  entering  into  the  Im- 
mensely difficult  period  of  building  a  new 
Cuba. 

The  estates  have  been  broken  up  and  in 
their  place  the  regime  has  Installed  peasant 
cooperatives.  The  moneyed  class  has  been 
eliminated  as  a  social  force.  The  state  has 
taken  over  most  of  the  economic  functions 
once  exercised  by  free  enterprise.  The  pat- 
terns of  foreign  trade  have  been  redirected 
from  the  West  to  the  East. 

The  preliminary  steps  of  bringing  social 
Justice  have  been  taken — about  15,000  low- 
cost  dwelling  unlu  have  been  built,  about 
10.000  classrooms  have  been  added  to  the 
school  system,  medical  assistance  has  been 
made  available,  general  living  standards 
have  shot  up  in  some  of  the  2,200  coopera- 
tives, and  new  beaches  have  been  opened  to 
the  citizens.  But  the  real  task  still  lies 
ahead. 

"The  Revolution  Needs  Time."  a  poster 
at  a  cooperative  in  Las  Villas  Province  pro- 
claims, and  Dr  Castro  is  the  first  to  warn 
that  great  sacrifices  will  be  necessary. 

The  Government  Is  virtually  without 
funds,  and  while  the  aid  from  Communist 
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nations  may  help  to  lay  tlie  foundations  for 
a  future  Industrial  prosperity,  the  immediate 
problem  is  for  the  state  to  make  ends  meet 
while  operating  an  agrlcxUtural  economy  It 
has  vastly  disorganized. 

If  Cuba  were  a  peaceful  land  today.  Dr. 
Castro  might  be  certain  of  realizing  his  goals 
and  fulfilling  the  positive  aspects  of  his 
revolution. 

But  his  other  policies  have  aroused  such 
resentment  and  hatreds  among  those  who 
think  the  true  revolution  has  been  betrayed 
and  subordinated  to  Coinmunist  influences 
and  the  tactics  of  dictatorship  that  he  Is 
building  on  a  volcano. 

Few  of  those  who  oppose  the  Castro  regime 
disagree  with  the  objectives  of  the  social 
revolution  and  the  "fentlre  nation  recognizes 
that  the  clock  cannot  be  set  back  on  land 
reform  and  many  other  revolutionary  meas- 
ures. 

Tlie  rallying  cry  of  the  opposition  Is  that 
the  revolution  must  be  saved  and  purified, 
and  organizations  dedicated  to  this  aim  have 
been  formed. 

EX -CASTRO    MEN    JOIN 

The  largest  of  these  groups,  the  Movement 
Of  Revolutionary-  Recovery,  is  made  up  almost 
entrely  of  Dr.  Castro's  former  companions: 
military  officers,  one-time  underground  plot- 
ters and  propagandists. 

The  movement  is  part  of  a  five-group 
democratic  revolutionary  front,  which  op- 
erates in  Miami,  but  it  is  the  onlv  substantial 
action  group  organized  both  in  Cuba  and 
abroad. 

Despite  early  organizational  difficulties,  the 
movement  is  establishing  an  underground  in 
Cuba.  This  has  a  10-man  national  directo- 
rate, provincial  and  municipal  directorates 
and  operates  through  secret  5-man  cells. 

Neither  the  movement  of  revolutionary 
recovery  nor  any  of  the  other  opposition 
groups  consUtute  an  Immediate  danger  to 
the  Castro  regime,  but  as  the  division  in  the 
nation  develops  and  the  hatreds  deepen,  a 
major  clash  appears  virtually  Inevitable.' 

To  counter  this  danger  and  the  invasions 
he  fears  may  come.  Dr.  Castro  is  turning 
Cuba  into  a  militory  camp.  Tlie  army,  about 
25.000  men  organized  In  three  tactical  com- 
mands, is  supported  by  between  150,000  and 
200.000  people's  militias,  which  are  assuming 
an  increasingly  Important  role  In  policing 
the  country. 

The  militias  are  not  a  cohesive  military 
force  but  they  can  be  important  in  con- 
trolling small  uprisings  and  aiding  the  army 
in  larger  operations.  The  militia  members, 
including  women,  are  trained  with  rifles  and 
Eubmachineguns.  taught  guerrlUa  operations 
and  the  manufacture  and  handling  of  home- 
made Incendiary  bombs. 

REVOLXrriON    IS    OVERWHELMING 

The  revolution  Is  such  an  overwhelming 
fact  of  Cuban  life  that  nothing  else  seems  to 
matter.  Virtually  nothing  else  Is  discussed. 
Almost  nobody  can  remain  neutral  or  de- 
tached about  it.  In  the  words  of  its  leaders: 
"You  have  to  be  for  it  all  the  way  or  against 
it  all  the  way." 

Cubans,  therefore,  must  take  sides — and 
they  do  it  with  a  grim  fanaticism  that  leads 
to  hatreds  that  this  nation  has  never  known 
before,  even  in  the  days  of  Its  worst  dictators, 
such  as  Gcrardo  Machado,  who  ruled  from 
1925  to  1933,  or  General  Batista. 

In  this  national  division,  families,  mar- 
riages and  friendships  have  been  split.  There 
are  revolutionary  sons  and  counterrevolu- 
tionary fathers — in  deed  and  spirit.  There 
are  Fidellsta  wives  and  antl-Fldellsta  hus- 
bands. There  are  lifelong  friends  who  no 
longer  speak  to  each  other  because  the  revo- 
lution has  come  between  them.  There  is 
fear,  suspicion,  and  distrust,  and  in  what 
these  are  doing  to  Cubans — a  nation  of 
charming  and  good-natured  people — lies  one 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  revolution. 


Tliese  are  the  ingredients  that  could  pro- 
pel Cuba  Into  civil  warfare.  It  is  impossible 
to  predict  whether  the  Castro  regime  could 
survive  a  major  counterrevolution  or  a  civU 
war.  But  as  tensions  mount  In  Cuba  there 
Is  an  all-pervading  feeling  that  somethlnE 
must  happen. 

A  high  Communist  official  acknowledged 
in  a  recent  conversation  that  if  the  regime 
had  deep  difficulties  in  overcoming  its  eco- 
nomic problems,  "then,  the  question  of  the 
opposition  will  become  extremely  serious 
here." 

Other  observers  feel  that  such  a  situation 
Is  unavoidable.  They  believe  that  the  op- 
position to  the  Castro  regime  is  growing 
perceptibly  on  grounds  varying  from  com- 
munism to  economic  matters. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  measure  precisely  the 
extent  of  active  support  that  Dr.  Casuo  and 
his  revolution  still  enjoy,  and  thereby  to 
draw  a  picture  of  the  relative  strength  of  the 
two  camps. 

A  survey  published  In  June  by  Bohemia 
magazine  (before  Its  owner  fled  into  asylum 
at  a  foreign  embassy,  bitterly  denouncing 
what  he  called  the  Castro  treason)  showed 
more  than  85  percent  of  the  population  of 
6.300.000  squarely  behind  the  regime.  But 
not  even  Dr.  Castro's  closest  friends  seriously 
believe  this  count. 

A  recent  sample  poll  of  the  Institute  for 
International  Social  Research.  a  U.S. 
private  Institution,  found  last  spring 
that  43  percent  of  the  Cubans  were  ardent 
EupixH-ters  of  the  revolution.  43  percent  were 
rr.;derate  supporters.  10  pwrcent  were 
pjainst  It,  and  the  rest  had  no  opinion. 

But  in  the  perceptible  shift  of  opinions 
and  allegiances,  in  which  Eh-  Castro  appar- 
ently loses  but  never  gains  backers,  most  of 
the  foreign  observers  in  Havana  agree  that 
at  present  the  Premier  could  probably  count 
on  the  full  approval  of  60  percent  of  the 
nation. 

Turning  away  from  the  revolution,  and 
often  becoming  its  most  bitter  enemies,  are 
members  of  the  middle  class,  which  formed 
the  backbone  of  the  Castro  rebellion  when 
peasants  and  workers  still  cheered  General 
Batista  or  remained  aloof  from  the  whole 
affair. 

There  is  an  erosion  of  support  for  the 
regime  among  many  of  Its  early  leaders, 
ranging  from  Dr.  Jos*  Mlro  Cardona,  who 
was  Premier  briefly  in  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment, to  a  rapidly  growing  list  of  diplo- 
mats, military  officers  and  technicians. 
Many  of  them  are  now  In  jail  or  In  exile. 

The  former  top  air  force  pilots  are  in 
prison.  Scores  of  pilots  of  Cubana  Airlines 
have  flown  their  aircraft  to  exile  abroad. 
TTiose  w-ho  remain,  are  under  surveillance 
by  heavily  armed  guards  during  flights. 

While  these  defections  have  obviously  hurt 
the  regime,  they  have  also  given  It  the  op- 
portunity to  fill  key  posts  with  trusted, 
fanatical  followers  w-ho,  among  other  things, 
subscribe  to  the  official  thesis  that  autl- 
communism  Is  counterrevolutionary. 
SOME  WORKERS  DisnxusioNm 
Those  who  do  not  quit  voluntarily,  are 
quietly  dismissed  in  what  is  a  continuing 
process  of  purging  and  weeding  out  the 
remaining  "moderates  '  The  defectors  auto- 
matically become  "traitors"  and  are  sub- 
jected to  character  assassination  by  Dr. 
C:«tro  and  his  powerful  propaganda  ma- 
chine. His  usual  comment  is:  "Good  rid- 
dance. He  did  not  have  the  stomach  for 
a  real  revolution." 

The  regime  Is  also  begrinning  to  lose  sup- 
port in  the  ranks  of  those  workers  and 
peasants  who  have  not  benefited  from  the 
revolution  and  are  facing  economic  hard- 
ships. But  the  degree  of  this  loss  of  faith 
Is  hard  to  measure.  People  are  reluctant  to 
discuss  their  politics. 

The  regime  is.  of  course,  aware  of  the 
deepening   cracks    In    Its    iw^p  iiarlty   and    Its 
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ans-^er  Ls  i  barrage  of  propaganda  and 
mdoc'rinatlon.  Before  a  bout  with  pneu- 
monia in  July.  Dr  Castro  sometimes  made 
as  many  as  three  weekly  speeches.  He  even 
spoke  twice  while  he  was  111. 

Radio  and  television  statlonfl,  newspapers, 
movies,  billboards  and  posters,  rallies.  In- 
doctrination classes  and  everything  else  at 
the  command  of  the  Government  are  used 
to  keep  alive  the  revolutionary  gospel.  There 
are  revolutionary  radio  Jingles  and  Havana 
telephone  operators  recite  revolutionary 
slogans  while  accepting  calls. 

All  these  play  their  assigned  role  in  the 
revolution  that  has  swept  Cuba  with  utter 
finality  and  has  made  a  return  to  the  old 
order  inconceivable — no  matter  what  the 
future   brings 

far:  :kr     REVOLtmONS    CITED 

So  deep  has  this  Impact  been  that  the 
Cuban  revolution  would  seem  to  rank  with 
the  century's  three  earlier  fundamental 
revolutions. 

The  Cuban  revolution  found  kinship  with 
the  Mexican.  Soviet  and  Chinese  revolutions, 
with  the  examples  of  Mexico  and  China  In- 
fluencing it  the  most — the  first  for  reasons 
of  racial  and  geographic  Identity,  and  the 
second  because  It  was  recent  and  faced 
similar  problems  in  resolving  the  agrarian 
question  and  forcing  Industrialization. 

The  Cuban  revolution  hopes  to  be — and 
many  students  of  revolutions  think  It  will — 
the  beginning  of  the  great  Latln-Axnerlcan 
social  revolution  that  has  been  fermenting 
for  the   last  two  decades. 

It  has  already  deeply  disturbed  the  entire 
heml-sphere  and.  regardless  of  the  Imnaedl- 
ate  f  If  if  the  Castro  regime,  it  Is  bound 
to   >  t   ■'   J.   perm ment  mark. 
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Facade  of  the  Revolution 
(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Behind  the  facade  of  the  social  revolution'' 
and  Premier  Fidel  Castro's  "humanism," 
Communist  influence  has  become  firmly 
rooted  in  the  Cuban  Government  and  in  all 
the  flelda  of  national  activity  controlled  by 
the  regime. 

Working  openly  on  both  the  domestic  and 
international  levels  since  the  early  inhibi- 
tions about  its  public  presence  have  been 
abandoned,  communism  has  established  In 
Cuba  lU  principal  base  of  operations  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere 

Although  it  has  been  Immensely  successful 
in  its  infiltration  tactics,  communism  may  be 
the  issue  on  which  the  fate  of  the  Cuban 
revolution  will  ultimately  hinge.  Commu- 
nist penetration  Into  Cuban  official  life  looms 
increasingly  as  the  cornerstone  on  which  the 
growing  opposition  to  the  Castro  regime  is 
being  built. 

The  Introduction  of  Communist  Influence 
through  the  Government's  political  allne- 
ment  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  Moscow's  military 
guarantees  to  Dr.  Castro,  the  extensive  trade 
pacts  with  Communist  nations  and  the  sta- 
tioning here  of  large  numbers  of  foreign 
Communist  technicians,  have  solidified  the 
animosity  of  the  United  SUtes  toward  the 
revolutionary  retc;."..»  T). -se  moves  have  also 
alarmed  most  ot:.-r  :^i-::.  .American  govern- 
ments. 

Commur.i-.Ti  has  achieved  its  success  In 
Cuba  because  It  identified  iUelf  with  the  so- 
cial revolution  rather  than  expecting  the 
revolution  to  "become  Identified  with  it  The 
Social  Popular  Party,  the  Communist  Party 
In  Cuba.  ha.s  made  no  effort  to  preach  Com- 
munist doctrine  among  Cubans  preferring  to 
gain  quiet  acceptance  and  respectability 
while  moving  its  members  and  sympathizers 
Into  Important  positions 

A  top  Communist  official  summed  up  this 
attitude  In  a  recent  conversation.  "As  the 
only  u-nitKai  party  functioning  in  Cuba,  we 


think  it  would  be  rather  obvious  If  we  had  a 
membership-recruiting  drive  now,"  he  said. 
The  membership  Is  believed  to  be  less  than 
50,000,  about  three-quarters  of  1  percent  of 
the  population.  However,  the  party  Is  work- 
ing to  build  the  ranks  of  Its  Junior  branch, 
which  it  calls  the  Socialist  Youth. 

POLITICAL    VACUVM    REMAINS 

Since  January  1,  1959,  when  Dr.  Castro's 
forces  deposed  Gen.  Fulgenclo  Batista,  Cuban 
dictator,  the  Social  Popular  Party  has  been 
the  only  political  party.  In  the  classical  sense 
of  the  word,  to  carry  on  official  activities. 
The  two  traditional  Cuban  parties.  Authentic 
and  Orthodox,  have  virtually  withdrawn  from 
political  life.  The  existence  of  the  revolu- 
tionary regime  has,  in  effect,  created  a  polit- 
ical vacuum. 

There  had  been  talk  that  Dr.  Castro  would 
seek  to  make  hte  26th  of  July  movement  Into 
a  full-fiedged  political  party,  but  after  having 
ruled  out  elections  he  showed  no  special  in- 
terest in  this. 

The  26th  of  July  movement  has  become 
principally  an  Indoctrination  organ  for  the 
revolution  and  has  been  Infiltrated  to  a  large 
extent  by  Communists.  Revolucl6n,  the 
regime's  official  newspaper,  which  calls  Itself 
the  organ  of  the  26th  of  July  movement, 
turned  Its  plant  over  to  the  Communist  dally 
Hoy  early  in  July  when  it  moved  to  new 
quarters. 

The  men  who  built  the  26  of  July  move- 
ment with  Dr.  Castro  in  1957  and  1958,  have, 
for  the  most  part.  Joined  the  opposition  in 
Cuba  or  have  gone  Into  exile.  Some  of  the 
more  radical  members  now  occupy  Govern- 
ment positions,  having  left  the  movement  to 
younger  and  more  obscure  radlcsUs 

POLICY    DEFENDS    COMMUNISM 

The  degree  to  which  communism  has  be- 
come Identified  with  the  Castro  regime  Is 
best  Illustrated  by  the  official  policy  that  re- 
gards antlcommunlsm  as  counterrevolu- 
tionary and  divisive.  No  crime  Is  more  hei- 
nous In  Cuba  today  than  to  be  a  counter- 
revolutionary. 

ThU  policy  has  brought  about  the  dismis- 
sals and  arrests  of  persons  critical  of  com- 
munism and  of  Its  Inroads  Into  the  regime. 
The  list  of  those  punished  for  antl-Commu- 
nlst  sentiments  Is  long. 

It  begins  with  former  President  Manual 
Urrutla  Lleo,  who  was  dismissed  by  Dr.  Cas- 
tro in  July  1959.  It  continues  with  MaJ. 
Ruber  Matos,  who  was  tried  In  December  for 
treason  and  was  sentenced  to  30  years  In 
prison  for  having  sought  to  reslgfn  his  high 
army  post  In  protest  against  Communist  In- 
filtration. It  grows  almost  dally  as  officials, 
both  high  and  low,  are  purged. 

A  voluntary  resignation  on  the  ground 
that  communism  is  Infiltrating  the  Govern- 
ment— usually  followed  by  filght  to  asylum 
at  a  foreign  embassy  and  exile — Invariably 
brings  a  charge  of  treason.  This  has  been 
true  in  the  defections  of  a  large  number  of 
Cuban  ambassadors  and  others  In  recent 
months. 

CASTRO  ANSWERS  CHARGES 

In  dealing  with  the  mounting  protest 
against  communism.  Dr  Castro  and  his 
companions  have  employed  a  method  that 
can  be  said  to  confuse  the  issues. 

"Are  we  Communists  because  we  want  to 
Improve  the  loit  of  our  suffering  people?" 
Dr.  Castro  has  asked  In  several  recent  tele- 
vision speeches 

"Are  we  Communists  because  we  seek  to 
create  Jobs,  to  end  social  injustice,  to  bring 
food  to  the  hungry?"  he  has  demanded 
"Are  we  Communists  because  we  are  build- 
ing schools  and  roads  and  houses,  because 
we  are  fighting  disease,  because  we  do  not 
want  our  peasants  to  die  young?" 

Dr.  Castro  has  called  his  philosophy  of 
social  Justice  humanism,  and  an  early 
slogan  of  the  revolution,  which  was  then 
immensely  sensitive  to  charges  of  commu- 


nism, was:  "Our  revolution  is  humanist  and 
not  Communist." 

Of  late,  the  regime  has  been  leaning  to- 
ward the  method  of  figuratively  shrugging 
its  shoulders  and  saying,  "Let  them  call 
us  Communists,  if  they  want  to."  To  this 
officials  usually  add,  as  Dr.  Castro  has  re- 
peatedly done,  that  the  United  States  al- 
ways accuses  any  movement  of  social  Jus- 
tice of  being  Communist  so  that  it  can 
destroy   the   movement. 

This  technique,  backed  by  the  chorus  of 
official  propaganda  in  the  press,  on  radio  and 
television,  and  by  direct  indoctrination  of 
peasants,  workers  and  soldiers,  has  been 
quite  effective  with  most  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple, to  whom  communism  Is  largely  an  ab- 
straction. 

In  scores  of  conversations  in  provincial 
towns,  villages,  and  agrarian  cooperatives, 
this  correspondent  has  found  that  many 
Cubans  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
argument  that  there  Is  really  nothing  wrong 
with  communism,  which  they  consider  a 
meaningless  term,  and  that  antlcommunlsm 
Is,  indeed,  a  counterrevolutionary  maneuver 
to  destroy  the  regime  of  social  Justice. 

On  another  level,  among  dedicated  Castro 
supporters,  or  "Pldelistas,"  there  is  the  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  exUtence  of  the  Com- 
munist infiltration. 

"You  Americans  always  see  communism  in 
everything.  "  a  young  architect  at  the  hous- 
ing Institute  replied  aggressively  to  a  ques- 
tion on  how  he  felt  about  communism. 

"If  Fidel  let  the  Communists  move  In,  I 
would  turn  against  him,  too,"  he  added. 

There  are  virtually  no  channels  In  Cuba 
through  which  a  different  interpretation  of 
the  Communist  question  may  be  presented 
to  the  people. 

IND«»«NDENT    PAPEKS    CONE 

In  May.  Dlarlo  de  la  Marina  and  Prensa 
Libre,  the  last  newspapers  In  Cube  with  an 
Independent  editorial  policy,  disappeared  as 
a  result  of  direct  or  Indirect  Government 
pressure.  The  first  was  closed,  and  the  sec- 
ond was  taken  over  by  a  workers'  committee 
to  reappear  as  a  proreglme  organ  Infor- 
maclbn,  the  only  remaining  paper  that  U 
not  owned  or  controlled  by  the  regime,  takes 
no  editorial  stands,  merely  publishing 
Cuban  and  International  news. 

The  owners  of  both  Dlarlo  de  la  Marina 
and  Prensa  Libre  were  officially  reported  to 
have  been  facing  economic  troubles.  They 
were  said  to  have  forced  a  showdown  and 
then  to  have  fled   the  country. 

In  reality,  the  workers'  committees,  co- 
ordinated by  the  regime-controlled  National 
Collegium  of  Journalists  and  by  printers' 
unions,  refused  to  print  antl-Oastro  edito- 
rials, ending  an  attempt  to  campaign  against 
communism. 

While  most  of  Its  prelates  are  privately 
warning  against  OommunUt  Inroads,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  an  Institution, 
has  not  taken  an  openly  antl-CommunUt 
stand.  Since  antlcommunlsm  is  so  firmly 
identified  with  counterrevolutionary  activ- 
ity in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  Cubans.  th» 
Catholic  hierachy  apparently  has  not  been 
sufficiently  sure  of  Its  ground  to  make  a 
clear  pronouncement. 

Its  concern  Is  to  avoid  appearing  to  be 
opposed  to  social  reform  and  to  postpone 
as  long  as  possible  a  final  parting  with  Dr. 
Castro's  regime. 

The  only  major  exception  was  Archbishop 
Enrique  P^rez  Serantes  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
who  m  May  Issued  a  pastoral  letter  warning 
that  the  Oommunist  enemy  was  already 
"within  the  doors"  However,  he  tempered 
his  remarks  by  stressing  his  approval  of  the 
Government's  social  policy. 

The   six   other    bishops    refused    to   follow 
his  example,  and  what  appeared   at  first  to 
be    the    beginning    of    a    major    rhurrh-led 
debate    on    communism    final  v    flz    ■•!      ,ut 
In   Havana.    Msgr    Eduardo    Buza    M.u,.;dal. 
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the  young  auxiliary  bUhop,  has  been  pe- 
riodically Issuing  general  statements  con- 
demning denials  of  liberty  and  exaggerated 
state  Interference  with  national  life.  But 
he.  too,  has  failed  thus  far  to  come  to  grips 
openly  with  the  Communist  Issue. 

When  Archbishop  P^rez  Serantes'  letter 
was  read  at  a  church  In  a  sugar  mill  village 
in  Camaguey.  the  only  audible  reaction  was 
the  subsequent  protest  of  a  few  "Fldelista" 
women  churchgoers. 

In  sum.  the  church  has  found  It  Incon- 
venient or  impossible  until  now  to  pose  the 
Communist  issue  In  the  terms  of  a  conflict 
of  conscience  for  Catholics.  Consequently, 
it  Is  possible  for  the  "Pldelistas"  to  go  on 
supporting  the  regime  while  remaining  good 
Catholics  In  their  own  eyes. 

The  antl-Communlst  sentiment,  which  is 
undoubtedly  growing  among  the  more  ar- 
ticulate segments  of  the  population,  has  no 
means  of  widespread  expression  or  communi- 
cation. But  It  Is  acting  as  a  coagulating 
agent  in  the  formation  of  numerically  small 
but  potentially  important  opposition  groups 
frankly  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Castro  regime. 

Under  the  protective  cover  of  the  official 
denunciations  of  antlcommunlsm,  of  the 
Inability  of  the  opposition  to  make  Its  voice 
heard,  and  of  the  skillful  confusion  of  is- 
sues. Communists  have  taken  an  Important 
role  In  Cuban  life. 

The  two  men  regarded  as  the  foremost 
sympathizers  of  communism.  If  not  as  actual 
Communists,  are  Majors  Raul  Castro  and 
Ernesto  Guevara.  They  ore  Cuba's  two  most 
powerful  officials  after  Premier  Castro. 
And  if  many  Cubans  critical  of  the  regime 
still  refuse  to  believe  that  Dr.  Castro  Is  a 
CommunUt.  the  majority  of  them  think  that 
any  fine  distinction  as  to  the  degree  of  ac- 
tual Communist  affinities  of  the  two  majors 
constitutes  hair  splitting. 

Major  Castro.  Minister  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  Major  Guevara,  president  of  the 
national  bank,  who  is  In  charge  of  the  econ- 
omy, have  been  In  the  forefront  In  the  ef- 
forts to  bring  Cuba  Into  partnership  with 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  question  of  Premier  Castro's  ideologi- 
cal  sympathies  Is  one  of  the  quandaries  of 
revolutionary  Cuba.  While  his  early  writ- 
ings and  pronouncements,  including  those 
Issued  during  the  fighting  in  the  Sierra 
Maestra,  showed  that  he  had  Socialist  in- 
clinations— not  a  rarity  among  Latin  Amer- 
ica's young  people— few  persons  ever 
thought  at  the  time  that  the  future  Pre- 
mier would  lean  to  Communist  flirtations. 

Recently,  however,  a  well-known  major 
who  served  with  Dr.  Castro  in  the  mountains 
and  then  held  an  Important  Government 
Job.  had  new  thoughts  about  the  Premier. 
"I  would  have  never  believed  that  Fidel 
was  a  Communist,  "  he  said,  "but  now  I  do." 
In  abetting  the  open  Communist  Influence 
in  the  Government,  Dr.  Castro  is  giving  It 
his  personal  endorsement  In  the  eyes  of  most 
Cubans.  Although  many  persons  close  to 
the  revolutionary  Inner  circle  believe  that 
Dr.  Castro  Is  being  graduallv  surrounded  by 
Communists  and  may  be  under  their  influ- 
ence, he  remains  the  unquestioned  maxi- 
mum leader  and  his  views  are  accepted  by 
his  followers,  who  still  number  in  the  mil- 
lions. 

A  similar  endorsement,  at  least  by  Indirec- 
tion, Is  given  to  communism  by  President  Os- 
valdo  Dortlc6e  Torrado.  whose  personal  stand- 
ing In  the  regime  has  grown  considerably  in 
the  last  6  months.  But  there  are  Cubans 
who  Insist  that  Dr.  Dortlcos  always  had 
close  ties  with  Conununists. 

TIES    VIEWED    AS    STRONG 

For  a  long  time  It  was  believed  In  Cuba 
that  Dr  Castro  could  get  rid  of  the  Com- 
munists whenever  he  chose  and  that  his 
alliance  with  them  was  simply  a  question  of 
expediency.    But  his  present  deep  entangle- 
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ment  with  Communists  In  Cuba  and  abroad 
suggests  that  it  would  be  impossible  as  well 
as  Inconvenient  for  him  to  sever  his  ties 
with  communism. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  for  example 
President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  maintains  excellent  trade  and 
other  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
does  not  tolerate  domestic  communism. 
However,  the  counterargument  is  made  that 
the  fabric  of  official  life  In  the  United  Arab 
Republic  has  never  been  so  deeply  Impreg- 
nated with  communism  as  is  the  case  in 
Cuba,  where  Dr.  Castro  has  come  to  depend 
on  Communists  for  the  functioning  of  the 
governmental  apptiratus. 

As  for  Raul  Castro,  he  has  Just  spent  3 
weeks  In  Prague  and  Moscow  in  talks  on 
subjects  that  were  never  made  public.  The 
belief  In  Cuba  Is  that  they  dealt  with  ar- 
rangements for  military  assistance  from 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Major  Guevara  has  led  the  negotiations 
for  the  signing  of  trade  pacts  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Ger- 
many, and  Communist  China.  As  a  part  of 
these  treaties,  Cuba  has  been  invaded  by 
many — possibly  hundreds — Communist  tech- 
nicians from  these  countries,  supplementing 
the  hard  core  of  Communist  speciallsU  that 
Major  Guevara  has  been  bringing  in  quietly 
since  last  year  from  Latin -American  and 
Western  E^iropean  capitals. 

Capt.  Antonio  Nufiez  Jimenez,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Agrarian 
Reform,  the  organization  controlling  most 
of  Cuba's  economic  life,  returned  in  mid- 
July  from  a  long  vUlt  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe.  He  delivered  a  3-hour 
television  report  to  the  Cuban  people  In 
which  he  praised  highly  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

PRO-REDS  GET  TOP  POSTS 

In  recent  months,  both  Major  Castro  and 
Major  Guevara  have  been  able  to  move  into 
positions  of  power  scores  of  men  who  are 
loyal  to  them  and  are  regarded  as  strongly 
pro-Communist.  Simultaneously,  a  purge 
of  anti-Communist  elements  has  been  suc- 
cessfully under  way  in  labor  unions,  profes- 
sional associations,  Havana  University,  the 
armed  forces,  most  of  the  ministries  and  in 
all  the  other  areas  of  national  significance. 

In  the  Foreign  Ministry,  effective  control 
was  assumed  in  June  by  Carlos  Ollvares.  a 
"Raul  man."  who  has  long  had  public  asso- 
ciations with  Communists.  He  was  named 
Under  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  replacing 
Marcelo  Fernades  Font,  who  as  National  Co- 
ordinator of  the  26th  of  July  Movement  dur- 
ing the  1959  revolution  had  opposed  ties 
with  the  Communists. 

Since  his  appointment.  Sefior  Ollvares 
has  been  carrying  out  a  purge  of  antl-Com- 
munlst ambassadors  and  diplomats,  replac- 
ing them  with  men  of  known  pro-Commu- 
nist sympathies. 

In  the  Cuban  Confederation  of  Labor,  the 
regime  forced  the  ouster  of  David  Salvador, 
a  loyal  "Pldellsta."  from  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary General  after  he  had  clashed  with  Labor 
Minister  Augusto  Martinez  Sanchez  over  the 
purging  of  antl-Communlsts  from  the  im- 
portant Construction  Workers  Union.  Sefior 
Salvador  had  to  yield  to  Jesus  Soto,  regarded 
as  a  Communist  by  most  of  those  familiar 
with  the  confederation,  who  holds  the  Job 
of  Secretary  of  Organization. 

At  Havana  University,  the  school's  ruling 
body  was  thrown  out  by  the  Students  Fed- 
eration early  In  July,  ending  a  dispute  over 
student  demands  that  "reactionary  and 
counterrevolutionary"  professors  be  dis- 
charged. Many  professors  had  acquired  "re- 
actionary" reputations  because  they  opposed 
communism. 

ACADEMIC  REFORM  NEEDED 

The  university  action,  carried  out  with  the 
advice  of  several  professors  who  are  openly 


members  of  the  Communist  Party  was  pre- 
sented as  the  prelude  to  an  academic  re- 
form, which  the  school  actually  needed 
badly. 

Early  In  July,  the  National  Collegium  of 
Lawyers,  whose  headquarters  were  occupied 
physically  by  a  "revolutionary"  group  ex- 
pelled nearly  100  lawyers  who  had  anti-Com- 
munist sentiments. 

The  president  of  the  National  Collegium 
of  Journalists,  who  directed  the  seizures  of 
Dlarlo  de  la  Marina  and  Prensa  Libre  has 
made  trips  to  Moscow  and  Prague  to  par- 
ticipate in  meetings  of  the  Communist-con- 
trolled International  Federation  of  Jour- 
nalists. 

The  head  of  the  Televlslon-Revoluclon 
channel  over  which  Dr.  Castro  makes  most 
of  his  appearances,  directed  In  the  1940's  the 
"1010"  radio  station,  which  was  the  voice  of 
the  Communist  Party  when  it  had  ministers 
In  General  Batista's  Cabinet. 

MaJ.  Ramlro  Vald6z,  head  of  the  army 
intelligence  service  which  acts  as  Cuba's  se- 
cret police,  has  never  made  a  secret  of  his 
admiration  for  communism  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  July,  he  traveled  to  Prague  and 
Moscow  with  Major  Castro. 

MaJ.  William  Galvez.  the  army's  Inspector 
general  and  Major  Castro's  top  aide,  visited 
Pelping  and  Moscow  in  May.  In  Commu- 
nist China,  he  spoke  of  the  Identity  of  the 
Chinese  and  Cuban  revolutions. 

COMMUNISTS    HAVE  PRESTIGE 

The  Communist  Party  has  great  prestige 
In  official  circles.  At  a  recent  rally,  its  pres- 
ident. Juan  Marlnello.  and  Carlos  Rafael 
Rodriguez,  editor  of  the  party  newspaper 
Hoy,  sat  on  the  terrace  of  the  Presidential 
Palace  with  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  party  has  a  dally  radio  program,  "The 
Hour  of  the  Popular  Socialist  Party."  over 
the  station  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Agrarian  Reform.  Sefior  Marlnello  was  one 
of  the  speakers  in  the  "Popular  University" 
weekly  television  series,  which  began  In  May 
with  an  appearance  by  Dr.  Castro. 

The  party  was  also  an  official  cosponsor 
of  the  Latin  American  Youth  Congress  ar- 
ranged by  the  Government. 

With  the  forthcoming  opening  of  the  So- 
viet Embassy  in  Havana  and  the  expected 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Communist  China,  the  rhythm  of  Commu- 
nist activities  in  Cuba  is  expected  to  quick- 
en, both  domestically  and  internationally. 
Communist  exchange  professors  are  likely 
to  come  to  Havana  University.  The  already 
considerable  flow  of  Soviet  books  to  the  pub- 
lic libraries  will  probably  grow.  In  all.  Com- 
munist Influence  in  Cuba  seems  certain  to 
go  on  rising  in  all  the  fields. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.   Aug.  3.   1S60] 
CLEANS  Feeling  Economic  Pinch — Shift  in 

Trade      and      Regimes      Spending     Drain 

Wealth 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

An  Indefinite  period  of  austerity  appears  to 
be  facing  the  Cuban  people  as  a  result  of 
domestic  and  International  economic  policies 
of  the  Oovernment. 

This  will  mean  the  lowering  of  living 
standards  for  urban  middle  class  and  work- 
ers' groups  and  a  probable  slowdown  in  the 
revolution's  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
destitute  rural  population. 

Both  developments  probably  will  have  im- 
portant political  repercussions  In  Cuba, 
strengthening  the  opposition  and  weaken- 
ing the  position  of  Premier  Fidel  Castro. 

Difficulties  have  already  begun  to  be  felt 
across  the  nation,  but  economists  believe 
their  effects  will  become  sharply  noticeable 
toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

Cuba  has  lived  "off  the  fat"  of  her  basic 
wealth  since  the  revolution  began,  they  say. 
but  at  this  Juncture — 19  months  after  Pre- 
mier Castro  came  Into  power — the  economic 
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facw  of  life  are  beginning  to  catch  up  with 
the  chaotic  p>ollcle8  of  an  Inexperienced  and 

lnnp;\'lent  government. 

FUNDAMENTAL    PROB:  EM 

The  fundamental  problem  tAri:,i,  -he  Cas- 
tro government  U  how  to  go  on  financing 
the  social  revolution,  which  is  the  primary 
reason  for  the  regime's  existence,  while 
m:tintalnlng  n<'rmal  economic  activity. 

The  hurried  shift  of  the  economy  from 
private  enterprise  to  state  control  eliminated 
imp'  rtant  aAirces  of  revenue  before  new 
we^;-h  could  be  created  by  the  revolution. 
A,.s. ),  Dr  Castro's  dispute  with  the  United 
S'a-.es  ha.s  deprived  Cuba  of  high-price  sugar 

T'ue  latest  trade  transactions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  as  an- 
nounced 1:1  Havana  late  in  July,  will  not 
compensate  Cuba  for  the  loss  of  the  U.S. 
market,  while  tying  her  economically  to  the 
Communist  bloc. 

TTie  prospef-ts,  therefore,  are  for  Inflation- 
breeding  deficit  financing,  accompanied  by  a 
general  tightening  of  belts.  Both  of  these 
are  already  occurring 

SITVATTON     WK^     PREDICTED 

This  situation  was  •A:cie:y  predicted  nearly 
a  year  ago  as  the  reK:me  stepped  up  its 
seizures  of  property 

Dr  Felipe  Pazos.  who  served  as  president 
of  the  National  Bank  until  his  replacement 
by  Maj  Ernesto  Guevara  last  November,  said 
.It  the  time  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  alternative  of  Increas- 
ing taxation  or  increasing  inflation,  or  ac- 
centing a  daneerous  blend  of  the  two. 

But  to  all  appearances  the  Castro  regime 
prefers  the  rlsics  Implicit  in  such  solutions 
to  any  delay  in  implanting  a  state  economy 
and  In  liberating  itself  from  the  traditional 
bonds  with  the  United  States. 

An  accurate  Judgment  of  the  Cuban  fi- 
nances and  economy  Is  impossible  because 
the  OoverT-.ment  has  published  no  compre- 
hen^sive  budget  figures  this  year  and  has  been 
extremely  guarded  wi'h  financial  statistics 
In  genera; 

It  Is  estl.rnated.  however,  that  the  Internal 
budget  deficit  In  1960  will  run  to  at  least 
$400  million  According  to  partial  figures 
relesLsed  by  the  Crovernment.  expenditures 
will  ran  to  no  less  than  $800  million  and 
only  a  very  generous  estimate  makes  It  likely 
that  $400  million  will  be  collected  by  the 
treasury 

DEFICIT    LA.ST    TEAB 

La.st  year  when  tax  collections  were  high 
from  businesses  and  agriculture  In  private 
hands,  when  back  taxes  were  paid  at  a  high 
ri'<»  and  when  customs  receipts  from  im- 
por'-.s  stUI  stood  at  a  relatively  high  level, 
the  Government  wound  up  with  a  $130  mil- 
lion deficit. 

Bankers  .;i  H.ivana  believe  that  at  least 
$300  million  In  new  money  was  printed  In 
the  first  half  of  I960,  to  cover  Government 
expenses  and  to  try  to  meet  the  insatiable 
needs  of  the  National  Institute  of  Agrarian 
Reform  in  its  land.  lndu.>;trlal,  and  other  op- 
erations. All  the  new  bills  In  circulation  are 
signed  by  Major  Guevara  with  his  nickname 
Ch^ 

The  Increase  of  money  in  circulation  and 
acute  shortages  of  most  consumer  goods  have 
already  started  pushing  up  prices. 

Major  Guevara,  who  Is  the  czar  of  the 
Cuban  economy,  evidently  foresaw  the  dan- 
gers .f  Inflation  long  ago  A  drive  has  been 
under  way  to  get  the  regime -controlled  labor 
unions  to  adopt  resolutions  freezing  their 
members'  salaries  and  accepting  the  need  for 
eventual  pay  cuts 

As  one  of  its  first  measures,  the  Castro 
regime  ordered  the  raising  of  salaries  early 
In  1959  At  that  time,  most  of  the  economy 
was  still  In  private  hands  But  now  the 
regime  has  inherited  these  Inflated  payrolla. 


The  remaining  private  businessmen  also  are 

having  difUcultlea  in  meeting  payrolls. 

CUSHION    FOR    WORKERS 

However,  the  1959  pay  raises  a  50-percent 
slash  in  rents  and  cuts  In  p<jwer  rates  pro- 
vided a  comfortable  cushion  for  workers  In 
the  cities  and  kept  them  in  relative  pros- 
perity. 

A  comment  on  the  workings  of  the  econ- 
omy was  provided  by  department  store  oper- 
ators in  Havana  and  Santiago  de  Cuba  who 
reported  a  marked  increase  this  year  in  pur- 
chases of  items  under  $2  In  price,  but  vir- 
tually no  sales  of  the  higher  priced  goods 
*  traditionally  bought  by  wealthier  groups. 

Inflation  can  soon  erase  the  gains,  while 
the  freezing  of  pay  scales  may  widen  the  gap 
between  wages  and  prices. 

These  trends  are  posing  serious  difficulties 
in  the  financing  of  the  social  revolution. 
The  principal  goals  this  year  are  the  full  or- 
ganization of  more  than  2,200  land  coopera- 
tives and  the  financing  of  the  1961  sugar 
crop,  the  public  works  program,  housing, 
schoolbuilding.  Industrialization  and  tourist 
facilities. 

Virtually  none  of  the  cooperatives  has 
shown  a  profit  and  the  Agrarian  Institute 
must  provide  loans  to  pay  wages  and  ex- 
pand operations.  However,  the  1.000  sugar- 
cane cooperatives  were  organized  Just  last 
month. 

The  essential  ptxrpoee  of  the  cooperatives 
was  to  end  the  traditional  9  months  of  an- 
nual unemployment  In  the  caneflelds  during 
the  sugar  "dead  season"  by  diversifying  pro- 
duction. This  unemployment  is  considered 
to  be  the  basis  of  most  of  Cuba's  social  ills. 

COSTS    KXCEEO    REVBJnrX 

The  first  rice,  tomato,  peanut,  and  other 
crops  are  beginning  to  come  up  on  some  of 
the  cooperatives,  but  revenue  has  not  come 
close  to  the  Initial  Investment  costs. 

In  hundreds  of  the  cooperatives  the  re- 
gime Is  behind  in  wage  payments  or  has 
paid,  at  least  in  part,  In  vouchers  tor  pur- 
chases In   "people's  stores." 

The  July  cut  of  the  Cuban  sugar  quota 
by  the  United  States  has  created  another 
serious   problem  for   the  sugar  cooperatlvea. 

U.uder  the  law,  the  owners  of  the  mills, 
75  percent  of  which  are  still  In  private 
hands,  had  to  pay  cane  producers  3  64  cents 
a  potuid  for  the  delivered  stigar.  The  cut 
In  the  US.  quota  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  operators  to  meet  this  price. 

This  will  make  it  even  harder  to  pay  wages 
on  the  sugar  cooperatives.  The  regime  has 
threatened  to  confiscate  the  mills  that  fall 
to  pay  the  prescribed  price,  but  In  taking 
them  over  it  will  only  add  to  Its  fiscal 
burdens. 

The  cane  problem  illustrates  the  hard- 
ships resulting  from  Cuba's  shift  in  sugar 
sales  from  the  United  States  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

LOSES    MONET    IN    SWITCH 

While  Cuba  wotUd  have  received  $92  mil- 
lion in  cash  for  the  700.000  tons  of  sugar 
that  were  cut  from  her  XJB.  quota,  the  sub- 
sequent sale  of  these  700.000  tons  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  500.000  tons  to  Ctom- 
munlst  China  will  have  a  total  value  of  only 
$78  million. 

The  Communist  governments  pay  only 
Cuba's  minimum  world  market  price  of  3  25 
cents  a  pound.  The  United  States  had  paid 
2  cents  more   than   the   world  price. 

Moreover,  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  are  paying  Cuba  only  20 
percent  in  cash  and  the  balance  In  com- 
raxxiltles,  machinery,  and  "complete  fac- 
torlea.-  While  Cuba  undoubtedly  needs 
these  Items  in  the  long  run.  her  Immediate 
and  urgent  concern  Is  ofwh. 

In  taking  control  of  the  economy,  the 
Government  has  become  the  Island's  prin- 
cipal debtor.     It  has  not  paid  Its  power  bills 


In  several  months  and  owes  millions  to  con- 
tractors and  suppliers.  Operating  hundreds 
of  money-losing  enterprises,  such  as  the  big 
and  empty  Havana  hotels.  It  gets  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt. 

Its  debt  position  is  Just  as  striking  In  the 
international  field.  This  explains,  In  large 
part,  the  phenomenon  of  the  high  dollar 
reserves  of  which  the  regime  is  so  proud 

While  there  was  about  $60  million  In  ex- 
change In  the  treasury  when  Dr.  Castro  took 
over,  the  present  reserves  stand  at  almost 
$200  million.  But  Cuba  owes  $100  million  to 
U.S.  exporters.  $60  million  to  UjS  and  British 
oil  companies  for  the  crude  oil  she  Imported 
before  seizing  their  three  refineries,  an  un- 
8j)€clfied  amount  to  Britain  for  her  airline 
fieet  of  Viscounts  and  Britannlas.  and  lesser 
amounts  to  West  Germany  and  France. 

LANDOWKERS  XTSTMO 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  begin  paying 
compensation  for  the  $250  million  worth  of 
American -owned  land  seized  under  the 
Agrarian  Reform  Act.  The  20-year  bonds 
promised  for  the  land  have  not  even  been 
printed. 

The  treasury  reserves  have  grown  because 
Cuba  also  drastically  cut  Imports  from  the 
United  States  from  nearly  $700  million  In 
1957  to  less  than  $300  million  In  1960. 

Under  all  these  policies.  Including  tight 
exchange  controls.  Cuba  has  been  hoarding 
dollar  exchange  for  unexplained  purposes. 
The  dollars  are  not  being  used  to  purchase 
consumer  goods  elsewhere.  For  Instance. 
bartered  sugar  pays  for  the  oil  Cuba  now 
buys  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  known,  however,  that  some  of  these 
precious  dollars  are  being  used  to  purchase 
weapons  abroad  for  Dr.  Castro's  growing 
military  establishment. 

Although  Major  Guevara  has  maintained 
the  official  fiction  of  the  peso's  parity  with 
the  dollar,  the  Cuban  currency  Is  not  quoted 
on  foreign  money  markets,  and  In  Havana's 
black  market  a  dollar  brings  three  pesos  or 
more. 

The  regime's  mounting  financial  troubles 
are  already  reflected  In  some  of  the  basic 
revolutionary  endeavors. 

PTTBiac    WORKS    SI  OWED 

The  public  works  program,  mostly  dedi- 
cated this  year  to  the  building  of  access 
roads  for  the  Agrarian  Reform  Institute's 
cooperatives  has  slowed  perceptibly  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds. 

The  housing  program,  which  was  to  add 
10.000  new  dwelling  units  In  1960,  Is  grinding 
to  a  halt.  The  Housing  and  Savings  Insti- 
tute Is  not  deriving  enough  Income  from  the 
national  lottery,  which  was  intended  as  Its 
main  source  of  income,  and  supplementary 
funds  from  the  Social  Security  Bank  are 
being  diverted  to  the  Agrarian  Institute 

However.  7.000  new  school  classrooms  have 
been  completed  this  year  and  Dr  Castro  re- 
cently Inaugurated  a  "school  city"  In  the 
■Sierra  Maestra  that  eventually  is  to  accom- 
modate 20.000  children. 

Uncounted  millions  have  been  spent  on 
the  building  of  public  beaches  and  tourist 
faculties— a  pet  project  of  Dr.  Castro— lead- 
ing even  some  of  the  Premier's  most  devoted 
follawers  to  wonder  about  his  system  of 
revolutionary  priorities. 

la  its  natural  eagerness  to  cut  down  on 
unemployment,  the  Government  plans  to 
6p)end  $92  million  this  year  on  new  Industry 
in  addition  to  the  credits  from  the  Com- 
munist countries  for  the  "complete  fac- 
tories" they  are  providing. 

JOBS    PROMISED    TO    20.000 

The  industrialization  program  promises 
to  absorb  up  to  20,000  workers  this  year  from 
the  pool  of  unemployed,  which  most  of  the 
year  is  as  high  as  700.000  persons,  or  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  population. 

With  allowances  for  the  annual  natural 
Increase  in  the  labor  force  and  the  loss  of 
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employment  in  the  private  sector,  It  Is 
doubted  that  new  Industry  and  new  land 
cooperatives  can  make  a  serious  dent  in  the 
unemployment  problem  for  years.  Major 
Guevara's  contention  that  luiemployment 
will  be  eliminated  by  1962  is  believed  to  be 
no  more  than  wishful  thinking. 

■While  It  Is  presumed  that  Cuba  will  have 
no  trouble  selling  her  1960  sugar  crop  of 
5.800,000  tons  and  even  some  of  her  reserve 
sugar,  the  picture  for  this  basic  commodity 
appears  to  be  dark  for  the  years  to  come. 

The  distortions  in  the  world  sugar  market 
caused  by  Cuba's  loss  of  the  UjS.  market  and 
the  forward  surge  of  new  producers  may 
threaten  Cuban  sales  next  year,  especially 
If  the  European  beet  sugar  crop  Is  good  and 
if  Cuba  Insists  on  maintaining  a  high  price. 

In  1962.  Cuba  may  be  hit  by  the  precisely 
opposite  effects  of  her  sugar  policies:  not 
enough  sugar  to  sell.  Anticlp>ating  land 
seizures,  farmers  did  very  little  planting  and 
fertilizing  last  spring  while  the  confusion 
attending  the  organization  of  the  new  co- 
operatives prevented  an  orderly  preparation 
of  the  1962  crop  by  the  state.  Pessimists 
among  the  sugar  experts  predict  that  the 
1962  harvest  may  bring  as  little  as  4.200,000 
tons. 

CATTLE    INDUSTRY    CHAOTIC 

The  once  rich  cattle  Industry  poses  another 
problem  for  the  Government.  The  utterly 
chaotic  seizure  of  herds  by  the  Agrarian  In- 
stitute has  completely  disorganized  the  In- 
dustry, affecting  pastures  and  breeding 
procedures. 

In  its  urge  to  export  meat  and  make  It 
available  cheap  In  the  cities,  the  institute 
has  been  slaughtering  breeding  stock  at  a 
fast  rate 

An  embittered  cattleman,  watching  a 
friend  eat  a  steak  at  a  Havana  restaurant, 
told  him:  "You'd  better  enjoy  it  You  may 
be  eating  a  $20,000  prize  bull." 

In  sum.  the  economic  problem  of  the  revo- 
lutionary regime  Is  one  of  tremendous  over- 
extension. Economists  agree  that  It  need 
not  mean  an  economic  collapse,  but  contend 
that  many  years  will  be  required  to  rebuild 
an  efficient  economy  In  the  hands  of  the 
state,  a  process  necessitating  great  sacrifices 
and  more  efficient  planning  than  the  eager 
but  Inexperienced  Havana  regime  has  thus 
far  been  able  to  provide. 


[From  the  New   York   Times,   Aug.   4,    1960] 

Cuba  Sharpening  U.S.  Dispute  in  Drive  for 
Latin  Leadership 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

The  Cuban  Government,  which  Is  trying 
to  spread  the  Influence  of  Its  revolution 
throughout  Latin  America  and  to  turn  the 
Latin  countries  against  the  United  States, 
does  not  seem  interested  in  reaching  an  ac- 
commodation with  Washington. 

Despite  the  frequent  protestations  of  the 
government  of  Premier  Pldel  Castro  that  it 
Is  a  victim  of  U.S.  Imperialism  and  that  It 
Is  eager  to  negotiate  all  differences  on  an 
equal  footing,  most  diplomats  in  Havana  be- 
lieve that  Cuba  prefers  to  maintain,  and 
even  to  sharpen,  the  present  tension. 

The  violence  and  the  bitterness  of  the 
antl-U.S.  campaign  carried  on  by  Cuba  at 
home  and  wherever  possible  in  the  rest  of 
Latin  America  do  not  provide  a  climate  in 
which  any  negotiations  could  be  fruitful. 

Months  before  the  United  States  cut  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota,  this  campaign  adopted 
as  Its  principal  slogan  the  cry  of  "Cuba  yes, 
Yankees  no  "  This  cry  echoes  throughout 
Cuba  in  the  speeches  of  the  regime's  top 
officials,  at  the  antl-U.S.  rallies  being  held 
with  increasing  frequency,  In  official  news- 
papers and  on  radio  and  television  programs. 

Insults  have  been  heaped  on  President  El- 
senhower. Secretary  of  State  Christian  A 
Herter  and  other  U.S.  officials,  and  the  at- 
tacks seem  to  gain  In  Intensity  every  day. 


In  a  calculated  act  of  defiance,  the  Castro 
regime  has  allied  Itself  closely  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  thus  bringing  Soviet  Influence 
to  within  90  mUes  of  the  United  States. 

This  system  of  political  and  economic  alli- 
ances was  highlighted  early  in  July  by 
Premier  Khrushchev's  offer  to  send  Soviet 
missiles  against  the  United  States  should 
Cuba  ever  be  attacked  by  the  "Yankees." 

Despite  the  Soviet  involvement  in  the 
Caribbean,  and  despite  all  the  hostile  acts  in 
the  economic  and  political  field,  the  United 
States  appears  powerless  for  the  time  being 
to  solve  the  CasUo  problem. 

PROBLBrM  termed  INSOLUBLE 

A  Western  European  diplomat  in  Havana 
conunented  recently  that  "this  little  Island 
has  created  one  of  the  most  Insoluble  for- 
eign policy  problems  that  the  United  States 
has  had  to  face"  since  World  War  II. 

In  the  meantime,  the  possibility  that 
Premier  Castro  will  be  removed  from  leader- 
ship for  an  Indefinite  period  during  his  re- 
cuperation from  the  pneumonia  attack  he 
suffered  last  month  could  deeply  affect  the 
entire  Cuban  picture,  domestically  and  in- 
ternationally. 

Despite  the  steadily  Increasing  influence 
of  radical  elements  such  as  his  brother  MaJ. 
Raul  Castro  and  MaJ.  Ernesto  Guevara,  the 
Premier  remains  the  greatest  symbol  of  the 
revolution. 

Because  of  their  personal  allegiance  to  the 
Premier,  millions  of  Cubans  stand  stead- 
fastly be.ilnd  the  revolution,  even  If  come 
of  its  most  recent  aspects  disturb  them. 

LOYALTIIS   COULD    BE    ALTERED 

However,  if  Major  Castro,  who  Is  Armed 
FV)rces  Minister,  succeeds  his  brother  as 
Premier  even  temporarily,  as  is  expected,  the 
whole  structure  of  revolutionary  loyalties 
could  be  thrown  out  of  balance. 

This  could  be  particularly  true  If  the 
Premier  was  absent  for  a  long  time  and  If 
Major  Castro  and  Major  Guevara  sought  to 
take  advantage  of  their  f)ower  to  Implant 
still   deeper   their  extreme   leftwing  policies 

Major  Guevara,  who  directs  the  economy 
as  president  of  the  National  Bank,  would 
probably  work  closely  with  Major  Castro  if 
the  latter  became  Acting  Premier. 

Notwithstanding  great  efforts  In  recent 
months  to  build  sympathetic  images  of  the 
two  majors,  their  personal  popularity  is 
limited.  They  are  resented  even  by  some  of 
Premier  Castro's  closest  friends  and  collab- 
orators, especially  since  they  began  moving 
their  own  followers  Into  more  and  more  of 
the  regime's  key  positions. 

OPPOSITION    might    crow 

A  situation  whereby  Premier  Castro  would 
be  forced  to  stand  aside  for  a  prolonged  pe- 
riod would  undoubtedly  be  exploited  by  foes 
of  the  Government,  who  have  been  working 
hard  to  organize  an  opposition  movement. 
The  recrudescence  of  such  opposition  activi- 
ties could  bring  greater  repression  by  the 
regime,  serving  to  Increase  domestic  tensions. 

In  the  international  field  Cuba's  position 
may  harden  at  the  Conference  of  American 
Foreign  Ministers  that  will  deal  with  the 
Cuba-United  States  dispute  and  with  Soviet 
Interference  In  Latin  America.  If  Major 
Castro  and  Major  Guevara  are  In  control  of 
the  regime. 

The  key  to  the  whole  situation  Is  the 
length  of  time  that  Premier  Castro  might  be 
away  from  his  post. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  Premier  Cas- 
tro's brother  will  succeed  him  if  he  must  be 
absent.  The  Premier  made  this  clear  some 
time  ago.  Major  Guevara  has  not  been  men- 
tioned In  the  line  of  succession,  but  today 
his  power  Is  so  great  he  cannot  be  Ignored 
In  a  reshuffle  of  the  top  leadership  An  un- 
known quantity  Is  President  Osvaldo 
Dortlc68  Torrado,  who  in  recent  month."  has 


been  playing  an  increasingly  Important  role, 
seemingly  favoring  radical  trends  in  the 
regime. 

AFFECTS    latin    COUNTRIES 

The  Cuban  oltuatlon  Is  intimately  tied  to 
the  situation  In  all  Latin  America.  It  affects 
each  of  the  individual  governments  as  well 
as  the  podltion  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  the  19  months  of  Its  existence,  the 
Castro  regime  has  worked  hard  to  build  up 
an  Image  of  the  United  States  as  the  enemy 
of  social  Justice,  progress,  and  Latin 
America's  emancipation  from  the  imperialist 
yoke. 

Because  the  natural  sympathies  of  large 
segments  of  Latin -American  popmlations  are 
directed  toward  the  concept  of  the  Cuban 
social  revolution  and  the  personality  of 
Premier  Castro,  this  Image  has  found  suffi- 
cient acceptance  to  prevent  most  of  the 
hemisphere'  governments  from  siding  openly 
with  the  United  States  in  a  dispute  with 
Cuba. 

Privately,  these  governments  deplore  the 
behavior  of  the  Castro  regime  and  are 
alarmed  by  the  entry  of  the  Soviet  Union 
into  the  hemisphere  and  by  the  Increasing 
Communist  Influence  in  Havana.  Since  most 
of  them  represent  moderate,  middle-of-the- 
road  groups,  which  believe  In  evolution  In- 
stead of  revolution  as  a  means  of  solving 
their  countries'  problems,  they  also  fear  the 
contagion  of  the  revolutionary  ideas  emanat- 
ing from  Havana. 

latin    leaders    CKITIC1711) 

In  Its  drive  for  the  political  leadership  of 
Latin  America  against  the  United  States,  the 
Castro  regime  has  openly  classified  most  of 
the  hemispheres  rulers  as  Its  enemies  and 
as  the  enemies  of  their  p>eople 

President  Romulo  Betancourt  of  Venezuela. 
President  Alberto  Lleras  Csunargo  of  Colom- 
bia. President  Jorge  Alessandrl  Rodriguez  of 
Chile  and  Premier  Pedro  G  Beltran  of  Peru 
are  the  favorite  targets  of  the  official  Cuban 
propaganda 

Posters  on  Government  buildings  In  Ha- 
vana describe  Cuba  as  the  "Free  Territory 
of  the  Americas,"  in  a  clear  allusion  to  the 
often  repeated  statements  by  Dr.  Castro  and 
his  top  aides  that  the  day  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's  "liberation"   Is   approaching. 

Last  May.  President  Dorticds  toured  Latin 
America  on  an  expedition  specifically  de- 
signed to  gain  support  against  the  United 
States.  Some  of  his  statements  about  the 
United  States  were  so  completely  removed 
from  reality  that  the  Department  of  State 
sent  Cuba  a  special  note  of  protest. 

On  July  26.  the  anniversary  of  Dr.  Castro's 
revolutionary  movement,  an  extreme  left- 
wing  Congress  of  Latin  American  Youth 
opened  In  Cuba,  The  congress'  purpose  was 
to  discuss  plans  to  oust  all  U.S.  Infiuence 
from  Latin  America. 

On  the  same  day.  Dr,  Castro  urged  In  a 
fiery  speech  that  the  Andes  become  "the 
Sierra  Maestra  of  the  Americas."  It  was 
from  the  Sierra  Maestra  that  the  Castro 
rebels  conducted  their  guerrilla  warfare 
against  the  regime  of  Gen.  Fulgencio  Batista. 

Earlier  this  year,  Major  Guevara  published 
in  his  book.  War  of  Guerrillas,  a  detailed 
blueprint  for  rebel  operations  that,  he  wrote, 
could  be  carried  out  "in  our  America." 

negotiate  with  pebonists 

At  present,  Cuban  leaders  are  in  secret 
negotiations  •with  a  group  of  leaders  of 
Peronlst  forces  In  Argentina — followers  of 
the  ousted  dictator  Juan  D  Per6n — aiming 
at  a  pact  for  Joint  operations.  President 
Arturo  Frondlzl  of  Argentina  could  become 
the  first  target  of  such  operations. 

While  Dr.  Castro  apparently  does  not  in- 
tend to  go  back  on  his  Soviet  alliances,  his 
representatives  hojje  to  set  at  rest  the  con- 
cern of  Latin  American  governments  on  this 
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subject  when  the  hemisphere  F'  rp.gr.  Mln- 
tetera  convene  August  16  i;.  S^n  J'>&e  Costa 
Rica. 

Such  Is  the  sensitivity  of  Latin  Americans 
on  the  Cuban  question  that  Cuba  waa  not 
directly  mentioned  In  Peru  s  request  for  the 
Ministers'  conference.  The  proposal  spoke 
only  of  extracontinentaJ  activities  In  the 
area 

Cuban  pr  jp.iga:.da.  distributed  by  the 
Governmen' -operated  Prensa  Latlna  news 
service,  by  Cuban  Embassies  In  Latin  Amer- 
ican capitals  and  by  radio  progr.iras  beamed 
at  other  Latin  countries  from  powerful  trans- 
mitters In  Havana,  concentrates  on  the 
denigration  of  the  United  States  and  urges 
the    "liberation"  of    "our  sister  Republics. " 

Cuban  propaganda  materials  have  been 
seized  repeatedly  by  authorities  In  other 
countries.  Cuban  agents  have  been  arrested 
and  Cuban  diplomats  expelled  for  engaging 
In  subversive  activities. 

PUERTO    RIC.^N     REVOLT    PTTSHBD 

Cuba  has  been  encouraging  Puerto  Rican 
nationalists  to  fight  for  Independence  from 
the  United  States  by  any*  available  means. 
It  has  even  gone  to  the  extreme  of  dispatch- 
ing propaganda  materials  to  the  Deep  South 
of  the  United  States  to  Incite  the  Negro 
populations  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  pattern  of  Cuban  activities  In  Latin 
America  has  suggested  to  diplomats  that  the 
Castro  regime  finds  It  infinitely  more  attrac- 
tive to  keep  up  Its  feud  with  the  United 
States  than  to  try  to  settle  It. 

This  trend  has  also  suggested  to  a  number 
of  friendly  diplomats  that  the  United  States 
should  abandon  temporarily  all  the  efforts 
to  force  a  direct  solution  of  the  "Castro  prob- 
lem" and  concentrate  Instead  on  recouping 
i'<  p'ks;':ons  In  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 

T>-..-v  =iny  that  If  the  United  States  can  con- 
■■  -^  :  vtin  America  of  Its  sincere  desire  to 
h-  :>  ~.  e  that  area's  basic  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  the  Castro  Influence  will 
proportionately  decrea.se  and  the  Cuban 
problem  may  eventually  find  Its  own 
solution. 

TTNTTED   ST.^TES   GRANTED  LOAN  TO  PEKtT 

A  step  was  taken  In  that  direction  July 
28  when  the  United  States  announced  the 
grant  to  Peru  of  a  $53,200,000  loan  for  land 
and  farm  equipment. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  United 
States  had  agreed  to  a  major  aid  program 
with  deep  social  Implications.  In  the  past, 
US.  assistance  concentrated  on  Industrial 
and  related  projects,  although  there  were 
some  minor  social  undertakings,  and  on 
straight  financial  loans  to  aid  sagging 
economies. 

The  loan  to  Peru  followed  a  much  smaller 
one  to  the  same  country  earmarked  for 
housing.  That.  too.  was  a  departure  from 
past  policies.  Much  of  the  credit  for  achiev- 
ing a  change  In  the  U.S.  thinking  on  these 
m^atters  Is  given  to  the  patient  eloquence  of 
Premier  Beltr&n. 

The  Peruvian  projects  may  represent  the 
beginning  of  the  new  assistance  program  an- 
nounced by  President  Elsenhower  July  11, 
which  may  call  for  an  Initial  outlay  of  $500 
minion. 

While  Latin  Americans  were  pleased 
with  this  evidence  of  US.  Interest  In 
their  probleoM.  many  of  them  took  some 
pleasure  In  recallli^g  that  the  new  socially 
oriented  approach  to  hemisphere  problems 
was  proposed  by  Brazils  President.  Dr 
Juscellno  Kubltschek,  2  years  ago.  Only 
the  urgency  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  they 
stressed,  led  the  United  States  to  begin 
t  .king  the  Kubltschek  suggestions  seriously, 
after  first  dismissing  them  as  unfeasible  In 
the  Immediate  future. 

NEW     PRESIDENT    AWArTKD 

Latin  Americans  are,  however,  resigned  to 
the  fact  that  any  major  new  program  must 


await  the  Inauguration  of  a  new  administra- 
tion In  the  United  States. 

Many  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  the 
United  State*  think  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration will  have  perhaps  the  last  chance  to 
repair  the  deteriorating  Latin  American  re- 
•latlonshlps  and  set  them  on  a  new  road. 

Faithful  to  their  traditional  sympathy  for 
Democrats  in  the  United  States,  most  Latin 
Americans  are  hoping  for  the  election  of 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  as  President.  A 
question  often  asked  In  Havana  Is:  "Do  you 
think  that  the  relations  between  Cuba  and 
th^  United  States  will  improve  if  the  Demo- 
crats win?" 

A-side  from  Communist  and  leftwlng 
grouf>s  of  workers  and  students  vociferously 
supporting  Dr.  Castro  In  Latin  America,  many 
Latin  Americana  refuse  to  share  the 
U.S.  preoccupation  with  communism  In 
Cuba.  They  often  agree  that  this  Is  Just 
another  case  of  Washlngton"s  using  the  spec- 
ter of  communism  to  protect  Its  economic 
Interests. 

While  many  Latin  Americans  recognized 
that  Cuba  was  at  fault  In  seizing  and  con- 
fiscating US.  property  without  offering  rea- 
sonable compensation,  they  also  took  a  criti- 
cal view  of  President  Elsenhower's  drastic 
cutting  of  the  Cuban  sugar  quota. 

ECONOMIC    SANCTION    SEEN 

There  would  have  been  few  objections  if 
the  United  States  had  simply  refused  to  go 
on  paying  Its  2-cent  premium  above  the 
world  price  on  quota  sugar,  but  the  outright 
cut  of  the  quota  appeared  to  many  Latin 
Americans  as  a  naked  attempt  to  force  the 
overthrow  of  Premier  Castro  through  eco- 
nomic sanctions. 

While  the  Castro  regime  appears  to  be 
carrying  out  its  antl-U.S.  campaign  for  po- 
litical gain.  Its  motives  also  Include  real 
fears  and  grievances  and  even  a  historical 
concept. 

Premier  Castro  Is  convinced  that  the  United 
States  will  begin,  or  assist,  an  attack  on 
Cuba,  as  he  says  was  the  case  in  Guatemala 
when  President  Jacobo  Arbenz  Guzman,  a 
man  of  the  extreme  left,  was  in  power  there 
In  1954. 

He  has  said  repeatedly  that  Washington 
Intends  to  turn  Cuba  into  another  Guate- 
mala or  Into  another  Spain. 

While  this  fear  is  genuine  to  a  large  extent, 
the  alleged  threat  of  aggression  ha«  also 
proved  to  be  a  flrst-rate  Instrument  for  keep- 
ing the  revolutionary  spirit  alive.  It  Is  an 
excuse  for  proceeding  with  the  "hate  Amer- 
ica" campaign,  for  building  up  military 
strength  through  militias,  which  have  be- 
come a  virtual  people's  army  alongside  the 
regular  military  establishment,  and  for  at- 
tracting the  sympathies  of  Latin  American 
lands  and  other  countries. 

In  fact,  an  aggression  complex  has  devel- 
oped In  Cuba,  and  every  act  or  word  In  the 
United  States  that  Is  thought  to  be  critical 
of  the  revolutionary  regime  is  immediately 
presented  In  the  official  newspapers  as  a  new 
aggression. 

In  support  of  this  aggression  theory,  the 
Government  continually  reminds  Cubans 
and  foreigners  that  the  top  officials  of  the 
ousted  regime  of  General  BatlsU.  classified 
In  Cuba  as  war  criminals,  are  harbored  In 
the  United  States  and  are  allowed  to  con- 
spire freely. 

TLIGHTS  WXRE   HALTED 

When  occasional  light  planes  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  US  authorltle*  last 
year  and  early  this  year  to  make  forays  over 
Cuba,  the  regime's  propaganda  spoke  of  daily 
bombing  raids.  Although  these  flights  are 
now  being  prevented,  no  credit  has  been 
given  to  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  principal  grievances  of  the  Cas- 
tro regime  is  that  few  words  of  protest  were 
heard  from  the  United  States  while  the 
Batista  government  committed  atrocities 
against  the  opposiUon  but  there  was  an  Im- 


mediate outcry  when  more  than  500  war 
criminals  were  executed  early  last  year. 

Behind  the  Cuban  revolutionary  attitude 
toward  the  United  States  is  the  belief,  held 
firmly  by  Premier  Castro  and  his  companions, 
that  the  United  States  has  entered  into  a 
period  of  decadence  and  that  the  future  of 
the  world  Is  about  to  enter  the  hands  of 
young  revolutionaries  everywhere. 

In  May.  Revolucl6n,  the  regime's  semi- 
official newspaper,  published  a  special  40- 
page  supplement  dedicated  to  this  theory  of 
US.  decadence.  Another  80-page  supple- 
ment in  July  dealt  with  racial  problems  In 
the  United  States. 

And  in  a  recent  television  speech,  Dr.  Cas- 
tro addressed  himself  with  cold  contempt  to 
the  United  States. 

"The  whole  world  Is  turning  against  you." 
he  said. 

The  attitudes  of  both  sides  have  set  off  so 
much  bitterness  that  any  Immediate  recon- 
ciliation, even  If  Cuba  desired  It.  seems  to 
be  ruled  out. 

BITTER   NOTES   EXCHANGED 

The  relations  between  the  two  countries 
have  become  conflne**  to  economic  reprisals 
and  counter-reprisals,  to  the  harassment  of 
each  other's  citizens  and  to  the  exchange  of 
bitter  diplomatic  notes.  RecenUy,  the  Cu- 
bans have  adopted  the  method  of  simply 
rejecting  U.S.  notes. 

With  the  original  U.S.  poUcy  of  patience 
and  tolerance  finally  abandoned  and  the  new 
policy  of  toughness  not  offering  clear-cut 
possibilities  of  the  followup.  relations  seem 
destined  to  remain  for  a  long  time  on  this 
bitter  and  sterile  level. 

On  the  human  level,  the  regime's  anti- 
American  campaign  has  not  produced  any 
pronounced  sentiment  against  Individual 
Americans  In  Cuba,  although  some  Incidents 
have  occurred.  The  dominant  feeling  is  of 
regret  and  bewilderment  that  relations 
should  have  deteriorated  so  badly. 

Perhaps  illustrative  of  the  attitude  of 
Cubans  who  are  devoted  followers  of  Dr. 
Castro  was  a  penciled  declaration  In  English 
ceremoniously  handed  to  a  U.S.  newsman  by 
a  group  of  militia  members  at  a  refinery, 
belonging  to  a  U.S.  oil  company,  that  was 
recently  seized  by  the  Government.     It  read : 

"I  am  a  Cuban  worker.  After  mv  8  hours 
of  dally  work,  I  do  6  hours  of  guard'for  Cuba 
and  the  revolution.  We  don't  have  nothing 
against  American  people,  only  with  the  mo- 
nopolys  and  who  back  them,  the  Govern- 
ment. I  have  a  brother  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  is  an  American  citizen.  He 
fought  in  the  last  war.  He  continue  being 
my  brother.  All  the  American  citizens  are 
welcome  to  Cuba,  Free  Territory  of  America." 


Exhibit  8 
Letter  of  Transmittai^ 
U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMm-EE  ON  Foreign  Relations 

January  21.  1980. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Ftn-BRiGHT, 

Cfiairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

De\r  Mr.  Chairman:  I  transmit  herewith 
a  report  on  a  trip  which  I  made  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
November  1-19,  1959.  to  Venezuela.  Brazil. 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Panama.  I  was  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Lola  Plerottl,  my  secretary, 
and  Mr  Pat  M.  Holt  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  staff. 

Everywhere  we  were  received  most  cordial- 
ly and  hospitably,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity publicly  to  record  my  thanks  to  all 
those  who  helped  mak*e  the  trip  pleasant 
and  Instructive  I  am  especially  grateful  to 
our  Foreign  Service  officers  and  other  Gov- 
ernment officials  abroad:  to  the  officials  of 
the  foreign  governments  who  were  most 
generous  with  their  time:  to  the  many  prl- 
vate  citizens,  both  Americans  and  foreigners 
who  gave  me  the  benefit  of  their  views  and" 
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experience:  and  to  the  employees  of  the 
commercial  airlines  on  which  we  traveled 
throughout. 

Sincerely, 

George  D.  Aiken. 


Latuc    America:     Venxzucla,    Brazil.    Peru, 
Bolivia,  AND  Panama 

INTRODUCTION 

What  the  United  States  needs  most  In  its 
Latin  American  policy  Is  greater  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  and  hopes  of  the  Latin 
American  people  and  greater  evidence  of  sym- 
pathy with  those  problems  and  hopes. 

This  means  primarily  a  greater  adaptabil- 
ity In  our  policies,  and  especially  in  our  pub- 
lic attitudes,  to  the  profound  and  rapid 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  Latin 
American  politics,  economics,  and  social 
structures. 

It  means  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Latin 
America  Is  In  a  race  between  evolution  and 
revolution.  The  crucial  question  is  whether 
Latin  American  democratic  political  Institu- 
tions are  sturdy  enough  to  bring  about  the 
needed  economic  and  social  reforms  quickly 
enough.  U.S.  policy  should  be  directed  to 
helping  this  process  through  any  appropriate 
means  available. 

This  Is  the  main  conclusion  drav;n  from  a 
3-week  trip  In  November  1959  to  Ave  Latin 
American  countries;  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Peru. 
Bolivia,  and  Panama.  In  each  country,  I 
was  thoroughly  briefed  by  the  top  officials 
of  the  American  Embassy,  and  I  talked  with 
the  President,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  oth- 
er officials,  as  well  as  with  as  many  American 
and  local  businessmen,  newspapermen, 
teachers,  and  missionaries  as  time  would  al- 
low. I  make  no  pretense  of  having  found 
all  the  answers  to  the  many  problems  we  face 
In  constructing  a  durable,  effective  Latin 
American  policy.  Few  generalizations,  other 
than  the  one  stated  above,  apply  across  the 
board.    Tet  some  things  are  clear : 

1.  The  caliber  of  top  government  leader- 
ship in  Latin  America  Is  generally  first  rate, 
and  Is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
problems  It  faces.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  and  encouraging  aspects  of  the  cur- 
rent scene. 

2.  U.S.  business  needs,  and  is  getting,  bet- 
ter public  relations.  Generally  speaking, 
Americans  can  be  proud  of  their  top  busi- 
nessmen abroad,  both  as  businessmen  and 
as  unofficial  representatives  of  the  United 
States.  These  businessmen  themselves,  how- 
ever, are  among  the  first  to  say  that  they 
have  not  always  paid  as  much  attention  as 
they  should  have  to  their  Institutional  public 
relations.  This  is  now  being  corrected,  the 
program  In  Venezuela  being  especially  note- 
worthy. Progress  Is  also  being  made  In 
Brazil. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  must  be  added  that 
one  continues  to  hear  complaints  about  the 
existence  of  American  ghettoes  and  about  the 
failure  of  American  employees  below  the 
level  of  top  management  to  make  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  local  community,  or  who 
adopt  superior  attitudes  and  Insist  on  living 
to  themselves.  Although  such  complaints 
may  be  Justified  as  to  some  persons  in  some 
places.  It  Is  equally  true  that  there  are  other 
Americans  who  do  contribute  much  to  local 
community  endeavors  such  as  health  and 
welfare  programs. 

This  situation  points  to  the  fact  that  In 
selecting  personnel  for  foreign  posts  it  Is 
Important  that  the  members  of  a  career  em- 
ployee's family  and  especially  his  wife  should 
also  fit  well  into  the  life  and  environment  of 
the  community. 

3.  Although  the  power  of  the  military, 
generally  speaking,  has  been  reduced,  it  re- 
mains politically  Influential.  A  reduction  In 
military  expenditures  would  not  only  free 
resources  badly  needed  for  economic  pur- 
poses but  would  also  strengthen  civilian  con- 
trol   of    the    military.      The    United    States 
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should  support  such  a  trend,  either  through 
regional  arms  limitations  agreements  or 
otherwise,  and  should  at  the  same  time  adopt 
a  tougher  attitude  toward  requests  for  mili- 
tary assistance. 

4.  The  United  States  should  adopt  a  more 
realistic  lending  policy.  Speclflcally,  the 
United  States  should  be  less  dogmatic  In  re- 
gard to  loans  for  government  enterprises,  as 
for  example  oil  development,  and  more  forth- 
coming in  regard  to  loans  for  social  reform 
or  welfare  projects,  as  for  example  housing 
or  land  redistribution. 

5.  The  United  States  needs  a  more  liberal 
trade  policy,  particularly  as  regards  Imports 
of  such  conunoditles  as  oil.  lead,  and  zinc. 
This  Is  especially  Important  in  view  of  the 
growing  pressure  within  Latin  America  for 
more  protectionist  policies  to  aid  industrial- 
ization. These  pressures,  which  will  hit 
American  exports  hardest,  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  resist  If  the  United  States  Itself  Is 
following  a  protectionist  course.  At  the 
same  time,  one  must  recognize  the  validity  of 
Latin  American  desires  to  develop  their  own 
manufacturing  establishments.  A  happy 
solution  might  be  found  in  a  suggestion  I 
heard  from  a  Latin  American  Importer  who 
was  concerned  about  the  effect  on  his  busi- 
ness of  high  tariffs  designed  to  protect  the 
local  textile  industry.  He  pointed  out  that 
Instead  of  giving  the  local  Industry  a  chance 
to  grow,  these  tariffs  in  fact  protected  Ineffi- 
ciency and  high-cost  production.  His  sug- 
gestion was  that  instead  of  tariffs  local  in- 
dustries be  helped  by  such  measures  as  aid 
for  modernization,  machinery  imports,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  perhaps  even  tax  con- 
cessions. This  would  give  them  a  chance  to 
be  competitive  with  imports,  and  in  turn  the 
competition  of  Imports  would  lead  to  in- 
creased local  efficiency. 

6  Both  Congress  and  the  administration 
should  give  further  consideration  to  the  pol- 
icy questions  Involved  In  using,  or  not  using, 
American  aid  programs  to  develop  the  pro- 
duction abroad  of  commodities  surplus  in 
the  United  States.  A  rigid  policy  of  not 
assisting  in  the  production  of  such  commod- 
ities may  at  times  be  self-defeating,  and  a 
more  pragmatic,  case-by-case  approach 
should  be  adopted. 

The  case  for  refusing  to  promote  any  for- 
eign production  of  a  commodity  which  Is 
surplus  in  the  United  States  Is  based  on  the 
premise  that  such  foreign  production  wotold 
either  (a)  reduce  a  market  for  American  ex- 
ports, or  (b)  provide  additional  competition 
for  American  exports  in  world  markets.  It 
is  the  first  of  these  putative  results  which 
partlctilarly  requires  reexamination.  The 
question  that  must  be  asked  is  whether  a 
particular  country  would  In  fact  be  a  market 
for  a  particular  commodity  if  it  did  not  pro- 
duce the  commodity.  The  answ^er  in  many 
cases  is  likely  to  be  negative  In  the  absence 
of  American  aid  or  export  subsidies,  because 
the  country  simply  will  not  have  the  neces- 
sary foreign  exchange. 

To  cite  a  specific  example.  Bolivia  badly 
needs  Increased  production  in  all  fields. 
One  of  the  factors  limiting  the  growth  of  the 
small  Bolivian  textile  Industry  is  the  neces- 
sity to  Import  cotton.  Cotton  production 
could  probably  be  Increased  in  eastern  Bo- 
livia; but  the  United  States  will  not  do  any- 
thing to  help,  because  cotton  is  surplus  in 
the  United  States. 

Bolivian  wheat  production  hiis  declined 
from  42,000  tons  In  1950-51  to  20.000  tons 
last  year,  largely  because  of  the  U.S.  wheat 
import  program  a  id  the  discouragement  of 
local  production. 

If  one  could  foresee  a  time  when  Bolivia 
would  be  an  important  commercial  outlet 
for  our  wheat  and  cotton,  this  policy  would 
make  more  sense.  But  Bolivian  Imports  are 
now  largely  subsidized  by  the  United  States, 
either  through  Public  Law  480  or  the  ICA 
commodity  Import  program,  and  our  policy 
in  this  respect  Is  more  likely  to  continue  the 
dependence    of    Bolivia    than    it   is    to    pn>- 


mote    the    economic    development    of    that 
country. 

For  a  country  such  as  this  one.  It  would 
seem  more  sensible  to  concentrate  on  the 
production  of  whatever  can  be  produced  In 
the  hope  that  this  will  eventually  generate 
enough  wealth  and  purchasing  power  to 
make  possible  the  sale,  on  a  commercial, 
nonsubsldlzed  basis,  of  other  U.S.  goods. 

7.  Many  Latin  Americans  fail  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  U.S.  Government,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  such  International  or- 
ganizations as  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  on  the  other. 
The  Identification  of  the  Bank  and  the  Fund 
with  the  United  States  is  Increased  uhen  a 
local  representative  of  one  of  these  agencies 
is  an  American.  Particularly  in  a  country 
where  the  Fund  is  the  sponsor  of  an  un- 
popular policy,  it  would  seem  desirable  that 
the  Fund's  local  representative  not  be  an 
American  national. 

8.  The  exchange  of  persons  program 
should  be  expanded  and  a  broader  range  of 
persons  selected  for  study  and  travel  In  the 
United  States.  To  the  extent  necessary,  a 
liberal  visa  policy  should  be  applied:  and  If 
legislation  is  necessary,  the  administration 
should  submit  appropriate  recommendatlona 
to  Congress.  In  Bolivia,  for  example,  I  was 
told  of  one  leftist  student  who  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  under  this  program. 
Firsthand  acquaintance  with  democratic  in- 
stitutions completely  changed  his  outlook  on 
governmental  phlloeophies.  As  president  of 
the  students'  union  In  one  of  Bolivia's  prin- 
cipal cities,  he  now  holds  a  poslUon  of  con- 
siderable Influence.  In  Venezuela,  the  Com- 
munists have  Invited  virtually  every  Impor- 
tant labor  leader  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  United  States  is  unable  to  issue  invita- 
tions on  similar  scale  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  Further,  In  Venezuela,  Bolivia,  and 
elsewhere,  many  labor  leaders  and  intellec- 
tuals have  radical  backgrounds  of  a  char- 
acter which  engenders  a  reluctance  to  Invite 
them  to  this  country  where  they  may  ob- 
serve the  workings  and  advantages  of  our 
democratic  system.  I  would  not  be  afraid 
to  let  them  compare  our  institutions  with 
what  they  have  been  taught  about  commu- 
nism, for  such  opportunity  could  only  react 
to  ovir  benefit. 

9.  All  appropriate  su^wrt  should  be  given 
to  blnatlonal  cultural  centers,  and  greater 
efforts  should  be  made  through  these  cen- 
ters and  otherwise  to  reach  the  working 
classes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  students  both 
on  the  secondary  and  university  level,  on 
the  other.  I  was  able  to  visit  blnatlonal 
centers  In  Caracas,  Rio,  and  La  Paz,  and  I 
was  Impressed  with  the  work  they  axe  doing 
and  with  their  potentialities  for  doing  even 
greater  good.  These  centers  are  almost 
entirely  self-supporting,  deriving  their  rev- 
enues from  fees  few  teaching  English,  and 
receive  only  marginal  support  from  the 
United  States,  mainly  in  the  fcam  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  personnel  and  library  books. 
Although  a  large  program  of  American  sup- 
port would  destroy  their  blnatlonal  char- 
acter. It  would  be  feasible  to  extend  more 
aid  than  is  now  being  given.  Many  of  the 
centers  are  Inadequately  housed;  and  al- 
though a  large  construction  program  would 
be  unwarranted,  some  relief  could  be  given 
through  the  use,  where  available,  of  foreign 
currencies  derived  from  Public  Law  480, 
through  a  revolving  fund  which  would  make 
long-term,  low-Interest  loans  to  the  centers. 

I  also  visited  several  libraries  malntAlnea 
by  the  US  Ir.formatlon  Service  These 
libraries  were  all  well  p.ntronlzed  by  the 
local  people,  with  a  high  percentage  of  t.een- 
agers  among  these  patrons.  Unforrunat.eiy, 
many  of  our  libraries  were  short  of  material 
and  facilities,  a  situation  which  ought  to  be 
corrected. 

Althotigh  T  d;d  r.  't  ha\e  &ri  opportunity 
actually  to  visit  any  American -sponscved 
schools.  I  was  favorably  Impressed  by  what  I 
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was  told  of  their  work  by  American  business- 
men. Aid  to  these  schools,  especially  in 
construction,  would  likewise  seem  t<;i  be  a 
good  use  for  Public  Law  480  currencies. 

10.  The  diversity  of  Latin  America  Is  In- 
sumclent.y  taken  Into  account  in  most  North 
American  discussions  of  the  area.  The 
North  American  image  of  LaUn  America  is 
not  only  distorted,  in  that  it  tends  to  view 
the  area  as  homogeneous,  but  also  outdated 

Why  this  should  be  so  is  one  of  the  more 
puzzling  facets  of  our  present  world  posi- 
tion. American  Investment  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica exceeds  that  In  any  other  area  of  the 
world  except  Canada.  American  tourists  in 
Latin  America  equal  or  exceed  those  in  any 
other  area  of  the  world.  Yet  American 
universities  devote  more  attention,  and 
American  newspapers  devote  more  space,  to 
Europe  and  Asia;  and  it  is  probably  correct 
to  say  that  the  American  man  on  the  street 
is  at  least  as  familiar  with  Burma  as  with 
Bolivia 

American  foreign  policy  is  frequently  crit- 
icized on  the  ground  that  it  falls  to  make 
the  United  States  understood  abroad,  and 
there  is  substance  to  this  complaint.  But 
we  are  understood  at  least  as  well  in  Latin 
America  as  Latin  America  is  understood  in 
the  United  States.  International  under- 
standing. In  this  sense,  is  a  two-way  street, 
and  both  North  Ajnericans  and  Latin  Amer- 
icans have  much  to  do  to  Improve  their 
mutual  knowledge  of  each  other.  It  might 
be  worth  while  to  explore,  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  establishing  in  the  United 
States  institutes  comparable  to  the  blnation- 
al  centers  which  have  been  so  successful  in 
Latin  America. 

11.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  any  assessment 
of  which  one  can  be  reasonably  confident 
of  Communist  strength  and  activity.  One 
recurring  phenomenon  worth  reporting, 
however,  is  a  trend  among  Latin  American 
Communists  toward  placing  increasing  em- 
phasis on  China  and  decreasing  emphasis 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  This  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  thesis  that  China's  problems 
are  more  closely  akin  to  those  of  Latin 
America  (the  Soviet  Union  having  become 
too  highly  developed  and  industrialized) 
and  that  only  in  China  is  the  trxie  Commu- 
nist faith  still  to  be  found  (the  Soviet 
Union  under  Khrushchev  having  been  guilty 
of  rightist  deviations) . 

12.  Although  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say 
that  antl-Americanlsm  does  not  exist,  this 
phenomenon  is  sometimes  exaggerated  and 
frequently  misinterpreted.  Criticism  of  U.S. 
policies — some  of  which  comes  from  some 
of  our  best  friends — is  certainly  not  to  be 
equated  with  antl-Americanlsm.  nor  are 
manifestations  which  are  superficially  di- 
rected against  the  United  States  but  which 
actually  arise  from  feelings  of  nationalism 
coupled  sometimes  with  hopelessness  and 
despair.  The  United  States  is  frequently 
used  as  a  scapegoat  to  rationalize  frustra- 
tions over  economic  and  social  conditions. 
This  Is  a  part  of  the  price  of  being  rich  and 
powerful.  It  can  perhaps  be  ameliorated  by 
wise  and  subtle  policies  aimed  at  remov- 
ing the  cause  of  the  frustrations  or  at  di- 
verting the  energies  generated  by  them  into 
constructive  channels. 

Venezuela 
Venezuela  Is  going  through  an  exciting 
period  of  political,  economic,  and  social  re- 
form. The  overthrow  of  the  Perez  Jimenez 
dictatorship  In  January  1958  revealed  a  coun- 
try In  wreckage— without  solid  political  in- 
stitutions, with  a  large  short-term  foreign 
debt,  expensive  domestic  commitments  In  the 
form  of  elaborate  unfinished  public  works 
showpieces,  mounting  social  problems  result- 
ing from  the  unequal  distribution  of  land 
and  Income,  and  from  the  growth  of  urban 
slums  to  accommodate  Immigrants  from  the 
countryside 
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In  the  intervening  2  years,  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made.  Free  and  honest 
elections  have  been  held  and  political  power 
transferred  to  the  winning  candidates. 
About  »750  million,  or  one-half  of  the  old 
regimes  short-term  obligations,  has  been 
paid.  And  the  new  Government  has 
launched  a  broad  program  of  land  reform, 
agricultural  development,  housing,  and  edu- 
cation designed  to  raise  standards  of  living 
not  just  for  the  handful  of  nouveau  rlche  but 
for  everyone.  Coupled  with  this  Is  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  diversification  to  reduce 
the  country's  dependence  on  oil.  a  commod- 
ity which  In  recent  years  has  accounted  for 
more  than  90  percent  of  Venezuela's  foreign 
exchange  earnings. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done.  Be- 
fore the  elections  of  December  1958  which 
elevated  Romulo  Betancourt  to  the  Presi- 
dency, the  three  principal  parties  agreed 
that  the  new  Government  would  be  a  coali- 
tion. The  agreement  has  been  kept,  not 
without  all  of  the  difficulties  inherent  In  a 
coalition  government  plus  some  others  which 
are  unique  to  Venezuela.  More  time  and 
more  experience  with  democratic  processes, 
which  unfortunately  have  not  been  often 
followed  in  Venezuelan  history,  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  firm  political  institutions. 
To  gain  this  time,  the  Betancourt  govern- 
ment must  find  ways  to  withstand  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  coalition  politics,  and 
it  must  also  make  demonstrable  progress  In 
social  and  economic  reform. 

To  this  considerable  task,  the  Government 
brings  formidable  resources,  noi  the  least  of 
which  are  the  character  and  ability  of  Presi- 
dent Betancourt  himself  and  many  of  the 
.  other  principal  political  leaders.  In  addi- 
tion. Venezuela,  despite  its  current  economic 
difficulties.  Is  far  from  an  Impoverished 
country.  Its  gross  national  product  in  1958. 
for  a  population  of  only  6.6  million,  was 
roughly  $7  billion — on  a  per  capita  basis  by 
far  the  highest  In  Latin  America  and  com- 
parable to  the  more  developed  countries  of 
Western  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  Is 
subject  to  constant  haraasment  from  the 
Communists,  who  are  not  included  in  the 
coalition  government,  and  from  a  variety 
of  other  sources  of  discontent.  The  figures 
of  per  capita  gross  national  product  conceal 
extraordinary  variations  from  great  wealth 
to  extreme  poverty.  Of  400,000  farm  units 
in  the  country,  for  example,  two-thirds  are 
less  than  12 > 2  acres  and  14  percent  are  less 
than  2'_,  acres.  Three-quarters  of  the  agri- 
cultural land  is  in  6.700  units  of  2.500  or 
more  acres.  And  only  25  percent  of  all  farm 
units  are  operated  by  their  owners.  In  In- 
dustry. Venezuela's  oil  workers  are  among 
the  highest  paid  m  the  world.  The  cost  per 
man  to  the  Creole  Petroleum  Corp  in  Vene- 
zuela exceeds  that  to  the  Humble  Oil  Co. 
in  Texas.  Workers  paid  on  a  dally  basis 
average  $23  a  day  in  wages  and  benefits,  of 
which  approximately  one-third  Is  basic 
wage,  one-third  overtime  and  travel  pay. 
and  one-third  in  fringe  benefits.  But  oil 
workers  account  for  only  40.000  people  out 
of  a  labor  force  of  approximately  2  million, 
and  wage  scales  In  other  Industries  are  much 
below  those  In  oil.  Further,  unemployment 
has  grown  In  the  last  year  as  Industries 
have  Introduced  laborsaving  devices  and  as 
the  Government  has  slowed  public  works 
projects  in   the  Interests  of  economy. 

The  fruits  of  economic  diversification,  of 
land  reform,  of  hoxislng  and  education  can- 
not be  harvested  overnight.  These  programs 
are  expensive;  and  though  basically  wealthy, 
Venezuela  Is  currently  short  of  cash  There 
Is  a  further  question  of  how  far  industrializa- 
tion can  go  in  a  country  with  a  market  of 
only  6.6  million  people.  Some  sort  of  eco- 
nomic union  with  its  neighbors  would 
broaden  the  market  but  would  cause  other 
problems  because  Venezuela  is  a  hlgh-coet 


producer  and  initially,  at  least,  would  have 
trouble  competing. 

It  Is  Important  to  the  United  States  that 
responsible  representative  government  suc- 
ceed in  Venezuela.  One  of  the  complaints 
which  Is  frequently  heard  about  the  United 
States  in  Venezuela  and  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America  Is  that  it  views  liberal  reform  gov- 
ernments askance  and  does  not  really  care 
about  social  progress.  This  complaint  is 
often  exaggerated,  but  it  is  believed  by  many 
{>eople.  Here  in  Venezuela  is  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  that  the  reverse  Is  true  and  that 
the  United  States  in  fact  has  far  more  in 
common  with  democrats  like  Betancourt  than 
with  dictators  like  Perez  Jimenez. 

The  positive  steps  which  the  United  States 
can  take  to  help  Venezuela  are  limited.  But 
we  ought  also  to  avoid  steps  which  are  harm- 
ful One  of  these  was  our  action  Imposing 
quotas  on  Imports  of  Venezuelan  oil.  the 
mischievous  effects  of  which  were  compound- 
ed, so  far  as  Venezuela  Is  concerned,  when 
we  later  exempted  Imports  from  Canada 
and  Mexico.  The  Venezuelans  feel  that  this 
exemption  discriminates  against  them.  They 
point  out  that  they  are  almost  as  close  as 
Texas  ports  to  the  US  east  coast,  and  they 
feel  that  if  we  must  have  oil  import  quotas, 
there  should  be  special  consideration  on  a 
hemispheric  basis,  not  limited  simply  to  Can- 
ada and  Mexico. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  against  oU  im- 
port quotas  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
own  domestic  self-interest.  Aside  from  the 
feeling  of  hiu-t  which  was  needlessly  engen- 
dered In  Venezuela,  there  U  more  to  be  said 
against  quotas  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
foreign  trade  Interests, 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  oil  exports  pro- 
vide more  than  90  percent  of  Venezuela's  for- 
eign exchange  earnings.  Venezuela  is  the 
fifth  biggest  market  In  the  world  for  Ameri- 
can exports,  and  It  provides  the  second 
largest  market  in  Latin  America  for  US. 
agricultural  products.  Tills  becomes  the 
more  Impressive  when  measured  against  the 
size  of  the  Venezuelan  population. 

Although  It  had  not.  as  of  late  1959.  sub- 
mitted specific  proposals,  the  Venezuelan 
Government  has  given  notice  that  It  wants 
to  revise  the  United  States-Venezuelan  trade 
agreement,  and  all  the  signs  indicate  that 
the  Venezuelans  will  adopt  a  more  protec- 
tionist attitude  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  local  Industry  and  agricul- 
ture. The  more  the  United  States  Itself 
adopts  a  protectionist  attitude  toward  a 
single  commodity.  In  this  case  oil.  the  more 
it  weakens  Its  position  to  resist  such  an  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  others. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  Ameri- 
can Investments  In  Venezuela  amount  to 
•2  9  billion,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  In 
any  other  single  country  in  La  an  America. 
Most  of  this  Is.  of  course.  In  petroleum;  but 
there  are  also  substantial  Investments  in 
iron  mining,  in  distributive  Industries,  and — 
to  a  lesser  extent — in  assembly  and  manu- 
facture. Venezuela  has  had  such  large  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  from  petroleum  that 
until  recently  Imports  have  been  no  problem. 
Many  America.!  firms,  as  a  consequence,  have 
established  large  sales  outlets  In  Venezuela, 
but  do  not  engage  there  In  assembly  or  man- 
ufacture. With  Venezuela  temporarily  short 
of  foreign  exchange  and  with  protectionist 
sentiment  growing,  these  firms  are  likely  to 
find  themselves  under  pressure  to  produce 
more  Inside  Venezuela  Instead  of  simply  Im- 
porting foreign  goods  for  sale  In  Venezuela. 
Brazil 
Nowhere  Is  the  race  between  economic 
growth  and  economic  chaos  more  evident 
and  dramatic  than  In  Brazil.  The  country 
suffers  from  historic  and  chronic  Inflation 
(1.600  percent  since  1939;  40  percent  In  the 
first  8  months  of  1959)  In  addition,  with 
the  drop  In  world  coffee  prices  in  recent 
years,  there  has  been  an  international  bal- 
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ance  of  payments  deficit  In  the  magnitude 
of  $300  million  a  year.  At  the  same  time, 
Brazil  has  undergone  rapid  industrialization; 
and  under  the  administration  of  President 
Kubltschek.  who  was  elected  in  1955.  the 
Government  has  undertaken  large  public 
works  projects,  notably  roads,  hydroelectric 
power,  and  the  building  of  the  new  capital 
of  Brasilia. 

To  a  large  degree.  Brazil's  economic  prob- 
lems result  from  the  rapidity  of  Its  develop- 
ment. Some  of  the  budgetary  and  invest- 
ment policies  of  the  Brazilian  Government — 
principally  deficit  financing  and  expansion 
of  the  money  supply — have  contributed  to 
the  continuing  domestic  inflation  and  de- 
preciation of  the  cruzeiro.  Further,  the 
growth  of  industry,  which  is  especially 
noticeable  in  Sao  Paulo,  has  contributed  to 
balance-of-i>a7ments  deflclta  by  Increasing 
the  demand  for  lmpx)rts  and  reducing  the 
quantity  and  variety  of  goods  available  for 
export.  For  example,  although  Brazilian  oil 
production  has  Increased  20  times  in  5  years, 
all  of  this  has  been  at>sorbed  through  In- 
creased domestic  demand  and  oil  Imports 
have  remained  fairly  steady  at  about  $250 
million  a  year.  Similarly,  cotton  exports 
have  declined  from  $250  million  In  1953  to 
about  $25  million  last  year,  in  part  because 
of  decreased  production  but  also  and  Im- 
portantly because  of  increased  domestic  de- 
mand due  to  the  growth  of  local  textile  man- 
ufactiu'lng. 

However,  at  the  same  time  that  Indus- 
trialization and  the  Government's  public 
works  program  are  causing  serious  economic 
problems,  they  are  also  Increasing  the  real 
wealth  of  the  country.  The  big  question  is 
whether  the  production  resulting  from  this 
Increaced  wealth  will  manifest  itself  before 
the  country  goes  bankrupt  in  terms  of  its  cur- 
rency and   its  international  accounts. 

This  is  a  question  which  has  put  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Brazilian 
Gkavernment.  on  the  other,  at  lo^erheads. 
The  United  States  and  the  IMF  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  deflationary  policies  to  pro- 
tect the  currency,  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
reduction  in  investment  and  the  rate  of 
growth.  The  Brazilian  Government  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  for  continued  growth, 
even  at  the  exi>ense  of  inflation. 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  for  both  positions. 
In  the  absence  of  measures  to  correct 
Brazil's  International  deficit.  It  would  cer- 
tainly not  do  any  lasting  good  to  extend  fur- 
ther balance-of-paymcnts  help  simply  to 
underwrite  a  continuation  of  that  deficit. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to  be  misled  by 
economic  statistics,  especially  if  one  Is  a 
classical  economist  looking  at  the  statistics 
several  thousand  miles  from  the  scene.  The 
figures  do  not  convey  the  atmosphere  of 
febrile  development  and  change  with  which 
one  is  struck  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  8&0 
Paulo.  Nor  do  they  convey  the  determina- 
tion for  growth  with  which  one  Is  struck  In 
an  Interview  with  President  Kubltschek.  an 
able  and  dedicated  man. 

On  balance,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Ku- 
bltschek policies  have  been  rnther  too 
harshly  assessed  In  Washington.  Granted 
the  monetary  and  fiscal  chaos  with  which 
Brazil  Is  threatened,  the  fact  remains  that 
If  the  projects  initiated  by  Kubltschek  are 
successftilly  completed,  they  will  make  an 
immeasurable  contribution  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  Brazil.  The  removal  of  the 
capital  to  Brasilia  and  the  evening  up  of 
roads  in  the  interior  will  stimulate  the  settle- 
ment of  the  vast  iip>en  spaces  of  Brazil  and 
may  well  have  an  Impact  similar  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  American  West  100  years  ago. 
This  Is  a  sound  ln^■estment,  and  any  Ameri- 
can who  feels  like  critlclBlng  it  as  unneces- 
sarily expensive  should  first  review  the  19th 
century  economic  history  of  his  own  coun- 
try. 


There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  United 
States  could  aid  Brazilian  development  with- 
out resorting  to  balance-of-payments  loans. 
For  example,  if  Petrobras,  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment oil  monopoly,  had  additional  capi- 
tal to  expand  Its  production  more  rapidly, 
material  foreign  exchange  savings  could  be 
made  through  a  reduction  in  oil  Imports. 
The  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  deal  with 
Petrobras,  simply  because  it  is  a  Goverrunent 
monopoly,  seems  altogether  too  doctrinaire. 
It  ftirther  seems  inconsistent  in  the  light  of 
substantial  Export-Import  Bank  loans  to  de- 
velop Brazilian  Government  steel  production. 

The  impasse  in  United  States-Brazilian 
economic  relations  has  aggravated  a  wide- 
spread Brazilian  feeling  that  the  United 
States  has  shamefully  neglected  Bra- 
zil, its  tried  and  true  friend  of  long  standing, 
and  is  indifferent  to  Brazil's  problems.  This 
feeling  is  frequently  so  exaggerated  that  it 
seems  irrational  to  a  North  American;  but. 
Irrational  or  not,  it  exists  and  must  t>e  taken 
Into  accoimt  In  any  assessment  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Brazil.  I  arrived  in  Rio  on  the  day 
President  Eisenhowers  itinerary  to  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe  was  announced,  and  it 
was  obvious  that  many  Brazilians  were  hurt 
that  the  American  President  would  go  to 
Afghanistan  and  Morocco  but  not  to  the 
largest  country  of  Latin  America.  The 
President's  forthcoming  trip  to  Brazil  will 
no  doubt  do  much  to  assuage  these  feelings 
and  will  ser\e.  In  addition,  as  a  positive 
token  of  the  importance  which  the  United 
States  attaches  to  Its  relations  with  Brazil. 

It  will  not  serve  its  full  purpose,  however, 
if  it  is  only  an  Isolated  incident.  There  Is 
enough  truth  In  the  Brazilian  complaints 
of  neglect  to  warrant  continued,  careful  at- 
tention in  W^ashlngton.  After  all,  Brazil  is 
the  biggest  and  potentially  the  richest  and 
strongest  Latin  American  power.  It  has  tra- 
ditionally been  one  of  the  most  world 
minded  of  the  Latin  American  States,  and  In 
many  international  meetings  over  the  years 
Brazilian  voices  have  spoken  eloquently  and 
courageotisly  on  the  side  of  human  freedom 
and  dignity.  U.S.  private  Investment  In 
Brazil  amounts  to  $1.3  billion,  and  United 
States-Brazilian  trade  totals  $1  billion  a  year 
both  ways. 

Operation  Pan  America,  suggested  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  by  President  Kubltschek,  Is 
an  ambitious.  Imaginative  proposal  for  fur- 
thering hemispheric  unity  as  well  as  pro- 
moting hemispheric  economic  development. 

In  this  respect  and  In  others,  the  contri- 
bution which  Brazil  Is  making  to  the  cause 
of  Inter-Amerlcan  relations  deserves  more 
recognition  than  It  has  always  received. 
And  in  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  affairs 
more  little  attentions  from  Washington 
would  reap  rich  dividends  of  cooperation 
and  good  will  in  Rio. 

Meanwhile,  it  should  be  recognized  that, 
almost  regardless  of  what  the  United  States 
does  or  does  not  do,  the  coming  months 
will  be  dllJlcult  and  delicate  ones  In  United 
States-Brazilian  relations.  Brazil  is  holding 
a  presidential  election  In  October  (President 
Kubltschek  is  ineligible  to  succeed  himself). 
During  the  period  of  the  campaign,  partic- 
ularly If  the  economic  situation  continues 
to  worsen,  it  must  be  expected  that  the 
United  States  will  be  made  a  scapegoat. 

Peru 

The  crucial  question  in  Peru  is  whether 
or  not  the  Indian  half  of  the  |X>pulatlon 
will  enter  modern  society  on  the  democratic 
side  of  the  fence.  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  likely  to  be  found  In  whether  Peru 
can  move  ahead  with  social  and  economic 
reform  fast  enough  by  evolutionary  means 
or  whether  social  and  economic  pressures 
will  build  up  to  a  revolutionary  explosion. 

The  Indians  are  concentrated  In  the  high 
Andes,  and  have  some  difficulty  adjusting 
themselves,  both  physiologically  and  psy- 
chologically, to  the  sea  level,  Europeanized 


environment  of  lovely,  sophisticated  Lima. 
To  a  considerable  degree,  they  have  been  cut 
off,  culturally  and  economically,  as  well  as 
physically,  from  the  predominant  minoritv  of 
the  Peruvian  popiUation  which  is  of  Euro- 
pean descent.  These  barriers  are  being  in- 
exorably broken  down  by  technological 
change  and  economic  growth,  but  meanwhile 
they  complicate  considerably  all  the  usual 
problems  created  by  gross  maldistribution 
of  wealth  and  Income 

The  question  of  land  is  Illustrative  of  the 
race  between  reform  and  revolution  In  Peru. 
The  law  now  makes  it  virtually  Impossible 
for  an  Indian  to  buy  land  even  If  he  has 
money.  Amendments  to  this  law  are  under 
consideration,  as  are  other  moderate  steps. 
One  of  these  would  be  expansion  of  agricul- 
tural credit.  Another  would  t>e  a  system  of 
progressive  taxation  of  land,  under  which 
holdiiigs  above  a  specified  size  would  be 
taxed  at  a  higher  rate  so  as  to  provide  an 
incentive  either  for  the  breakup  of  large 
estates  or  for  their  more  efficient  use  But. 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  great  pressure 
for  more  radical  measures,  and  the  longer 
moderate  steps  are  postponed,  the  greater 
this  pressure  will  become. 

In  Pedro  Beltran,  Peru  has  an  able,  clear- 
sighted, courageous  Prime  Minister  who  has 
made  encoTiraglng  progress  in  putting  Peru 
on  a  sound  economic  footing  and  who  is  try- 
ing to  do  something  at>out  some  of  the  coun- 
try's social  problems.  Beltran  is  particularly 
interested  in  getting  a  hoxislng  program 
under  way  through  creation  of  savings  and 
loan  institutions,  for  whi<h  he  needs  a  loan 
of  approximately  $1.5  miUion  from  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund.  The  Beltran  housing 
program  is  particularly  aK>eallng  because  it 
would  serve  a  dual  purpose.  First,  of  course. 
It  would  stlmulat-e  badly  needed  housing  con- 
struction. Second,  It  would  be  a  big  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  kind  of 
economic  institutions  which  are  so  con- 
spicuotisly  lacking  in  most  of  Latin  America. 
A  savings  and  loan  association,  for  example, 
I>erforms  valuable  social  and  economic  func- 
tions beyond  its  simple  day-to-day  business 
transactions.  It  provides  a  means  for  cre- 
ating capital,  a  means  whereby  savings  of 
thotisands  of  people  in  amounts  which  are 
individually  insignificant  can  be  mobilized 
and  brought  together  in  amounts  which  are 
meaningful.  It  provides,  in  short,  a  begin- 
ning toward  broadening  and  institutionaliz- 
ing the  process  of  capital  formation,  and 
this  may  well  be  a  more  significant  longrun 
contribution  than  any  short-term  Improve- 
ment in  housing. 

This  Peruvian  housing  program  deserves 
more  sympathetic  consideration  than  it  has 
apparently  yet  received  from  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  and  the  long  delay  In  tak- 
ing action  on  the  request  for  this  loan  is 
inexcusable. 

Under  Beltran  and  President  Manuel 
Prado,  the  Peruvian  Government  has  also 
taken  a  leading  role  in  proposals  for  a  re- 
gional arms  limitation  agreement.  Such  an 
agreement  would  solve  the  problems  caused 
by  what  many  Latin  Americans  feel  are  ex- 
cessive military  expenditures  which  in  turn 
result  from  what  other  Latin  Americans  feel 
Is  the  necessity  for  maintaining  military  su- 
periority over,  or  at  least  parity  with,  their 
neighbors.  Both  of  these  needs — i.e.,  that 
for  military  security  and  that  for  govern- 
ment economy — could  be  met  if  the  nations 
of  Latin  America,  or  any  substantial  niunber 
of  them  contiguous  to  each  other,  could 
agree  on  arms  limitations  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
There  is  much  interest,  not  only  in  Peru  but 
elsewhere,  in  such  proposals,  and  they  de- 
serve the  wholehearted  support  of  the  United 
States. 

The  subject  is,  however,  a  complicated  one. 
Among  its  several  aspects  are  these: 

From  the  military  point  of  view,  no  Latin 
American  military  establishment  is  capable 
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of  sustained,  large-scale  operations  compa- 
rable to  those  conducted  by  any  of  the  major 
belligerents  In  the  two  World  Wars,  and  In- 
trahemlspherlc  military  operations  seem  un- 
Mkelv  On  the  Ctontlnent  of  South  America, 
li";.  .gh  some  International  animosities  ex- 
ist, they  do  not  seem  sufficiently  severe  to 
erupt  Into  warfare.  Tensions  are  greater  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean,  but  the 
OAS  has  frequently  demonstrated  Its  ability 
to  cope  with  localized  outbreaks  and  to  re- 
store peace.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  make 
a  military  case  for  Latin  American  military 
establishments  beyond  the  kinds  of  national 
guards  which  are  maintained  by  Costa  Rica 
and  Panama. 

Prom  the  economic  point  of  view,  it  would 
seem  that  every  Latin  American  country 
could  put  to  better  use  much  of  the  re- 
sources now  devoted  to  military  establish- 
ments. 

Prom  the  political  point  of  view,  two 
things  are  Involved,  and  these  must  be  care- 
fully balanced.  Although  the  political  power 
of  the  military  is  less  now  than  formerly.  It 
remains  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
many  Latin  American  countries,  and  civilian 
governments  exercise  no  more  than  an  un- 
easy control.  Parts  of  the  military  budgets 
of  some  Latin  Amc-ican  countries  are  in  ef- 
fect appeasement  of  the  military — something 
to  keep  them  happy  so  that  they  will  not 
overthrow  the  government.  A  reduction  of 
military  expenditures,  which  would  weaken 
the  military,  would  make  it  easier  for  civilian 
governments  to  assert  more  nearly  complete 
control.  But  a  reduction  which  Is  too  abrupt 
or  drastic  might  well  encounter  so  much 
military  opposition  as  to  endanger  the  sta- 
bility of  civilian  governments. 

Joint  international  action,  preferably 
through  the  OAS,  seems  the  best  way  out  of 
this  dilemma,  and  the  United  States  should, 
as  previously  stated,  lend  Its  support  to  pro- 
posals for  such  action.  In  the  meantime. 
the  United  States  should  also  take  a  more 
hardboiled  attitude  toward  Latin  American 
requests  for  military  assistance,  but  It  would 
seem  Impolitic  at  this  time  to  cut  off  all 
military  assistance  abruptly.  We  could, 
however,  set  such  a  goal  over  a  period  of 
years  and  .announce  that  we  were  moving 
toward  it.  Plnally.  we  should  use  whatever 
Influence  we  have  in  Western  Europe  to 
persuade  ovir  friends  there  not  to  use  Latin 
America  as  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  mili- 
tary equipment  or  for  their  armaments  In- 
dustries. 

Bolivia 

Bolivia  Is  a  country  which  has  produced  a 
political  miracle  and  Is  now  waiting  for  an 
economic  one. 

The  political  miracle  lies  in  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  revolution  of  1952  and  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  followed  by  the  most 
stable  government  in  Bolivia's  national 
history. 

The  magniture  of  the  political  and  social 
change  which  Bolivia  has  undergone  In  the 
last  8  years  can  scarcely  be  overstated.  Be- 
fore 1952.  the  bulk  of  the  Bolivian  people 
lived  in  a  condition  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  serfdom.  Peasants  were  forbidden 
to  enter  the  main  square  of  La  Paz.  They 
were  bound  to  the  land,  they  were  obli- 
gated to  give  a  specified  number  of  days  of 
personal  service  to  their  landlord,  and  they 
were  lucky  If  they  had  anything  more  than 
a  poncho  to  wear  and  a  bare  subsistence 
diet,  supplemented  by  coca  leaves  to  dull 
the  hunger  pains.  Virtually  overnight,  po- 
litical power  was  effectively  transferred  to 
the  mass  of  peasants  and  workers  (mainly 
miners)  from  a  handful  of  military  officers 
and  largely  absentee  owners  of  lands  and 
mines.  Purthermore.  the  transfer  Is  perma- 
nent. Even  if  the  present  regime  in  Bolivia 
should  fall,  something  new  will  take  Its 
place;  there  will  never  be  a  return  to  the 
conditions   which   existed   before    1952. 


A  revolution  so  thoroughgoing  as  this  in- 
evitably brings  enormous  problems  in  Its 
wake,  even  though  It  came  off  In  a  few  days 
and  with  little  bloodshed.  It  Is  all  the  more 
remarkable,  therefore,  that  Bolivia  has  en- 
Joyed  the  greatest  political  stability  In  Its 
history  in  the  Intervening  years,  and  h&a  In 
addition  made  measurable   progress. 

The  rights  of  citizenship,  with  universal 
suffrage,  have  been  extended  to  all  Bolivians. 
A  far-reaching  program  of  land  reform  has 
been  Instituted  and  Is  being  carried  out — 
too  rapidly  for  some^  of  Its  conservative 
critics,  too  slowly  for  some  of  Its  beneficiary 
peasants.  The  tin  mines  of  the  three  big 
mining  companies— Aramayo.  Hochschlld, 
and  Patlno — have  been  nationalized.  Vari- 
ous social  welfare  programs,  with  emphasis 
upon  education,  have  been  Inaugurated. 
The  military  has  been  thoroughly  purged  of 
antirevolutlonary  elements  and  set  to  work 
on  a  variety  of  civilian  projects,  such  as 
road-  and  bridge-building.  One  engineer 
battalion  even  runs  a  sawmill.  (This  use 
of  the  military  for  civilian  activities,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Army  Engineers  in  the 
United  States  or  the  old  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  provides  a  model  which  could  be 
usefully  studied  for  wider  application  In 
Latin  America.) 

It  Is  not  surprising  that.  In  the  circum- 
stances, both  mining  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction have  declined  and  costs  have  gone 
up.  Mine  workers,  to  whom  the  revolution- 
ary government  was  politically  indebted  any- 
how, felt  that,  after  nationalization  of  the 
mines,  there  was  some  magic  whereby  they 
could  live  off  the  mines  without  really 
working  in  them.  Peasants  lacked  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  farm  their  new  lands  ef- 
ficiently and,  after  centuries  of  ruthless  ex- 
ploitation, had  developed  ingrained  habits 
of  working  as  little  as  possible  to  get  by. 

Notwithstanding  these  troubles,  many  Bo- 
livians seem  to  be  better  off  than  before. 
More  peasants  who  formerly  went  bare- 
footed now  have  shoes — or  at  least  sandals. 
More  who  formerly  walked  now  have  bicy- 
cles. The  country  now  has  more  doctors  and 
more  schools. 

The  problems  of  production,  which  could 
normally  be  expected  to  work  themselves 
out  In  time,  have  been  compo\inded  by  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  world  price  of  tin  coming 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  revolution,  and  also 
by  the  obsolescence  and  wearing  out  of  the 
machinery  used  to  operate  the  mines.  Tin 
accounts  for  58  percent  of  Bolivia's  foreign 
exchange  earnings,  and  the  lower  price  meant 
a  reduced  Bolivian  ability  to  Import.  Fur- 
ther, a  system  of  multiple  exchange  rates  In 
effect  before  1956  encoiu-aged  smuggling  of 
goods  out  of  the  country. 

All  of  this,  as  well  as  other  factors,  gave 
Bolivia  one  of  the  world's  worst  Inflations. 
The  boliviano  fell  from  an  official  exchange 
rate  of  190  to  the  dollar  to  14.000  to  the 
dollar  in  late  1956  Just  before  a  comprehen- 
sive Btabillzatlon  plan  was  put  Into  effect 
and  a  free,  single  exchange  system  adopted. 
The  plan  has  worked  reasonably  well,  and 
for  most  of  1959  the  boliviano  was  fairly 
steady  at  12.000  to  the  doUar  and  there  was 
no  substantial  change  In  Internal  prices. 

The  big  unanswered  question  in  Bolivia  is 
what  happens  next.  Stabilization  has  been 
achieved  but  stabilization  Is  only  a  means 
to  an  end;  It  Is  not  an  end  in  Itself.  The 
disturbing  thing  about  Bolivia  Is  that  no 
one  seems  really  to  know  what  happens  or 
what  ought  to  happen  next.  The  country 
clearly  needs  an  economic  miracle  and  Is 
waiting  for  one.  Indeed,  a  sort  of  Mlcawber- 
Ish  atmosphere — "something  will  turn  up" — 
prevails  almost  everywhere. 

Some  people  think  the  miracle  will  come 
through  the  development  of  low-grade  min- 
eral ores.  There  are  plans  for  this  but  little 
evidence  of  action,  though  the  Initial  capi- 
tal required  is  fairly  small. 


Other  people  think  the  miracle  lies  In  the 
potential  agricultural  production  of  Bolivia's 
vast  expanses  of  undeveloped  Jungle  or  semi- 
Jungle  land  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. With  much  help,  both  In  machinery 
and  technical  assistance  from  the  Inter- 
national Coc^)eratlon  Administration  a  val- 
iant effort  was  made  to  develop  the  Santa 
Cruz  area  and  some  success  was  achieved. 
But  the  dominant  thinking  now  Is  that 
Santa  Cruz  Is  less  suited  for  this  purpose 
than  Benl,  another  lowland  area  to  the  east 
of  La  Paz  and  closer  to  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation. Work  Is  now  going  forward  on  a 
road  to  that  area;  and  one  can  hear  it  said 
In  La  Paz  that  this  Is  the  true  answer  to 
the  problem  and  that  the  road  from  Cocha- 
bamba  to  Santa  Cruz,  built  with  an  Export- 
Import  Bank  loan,  was  at  best  unnecessarily 
elaborate,  and  at  worst  misplaced. 

Still  other  people,  perhaps  most,  are  look- 
ing for  the  miracle  In  the  form  of  a  big  oil 
strike,  and  several  American  companies  are 
Indeed  conducting  extensive  explorations  un- 
der a  beneficent  goverrunent  petroleum  code. 
The  oilmen  themselves,  perhaps  from  hard 
experience,  seem  rather  more  skeptical  than 
others  about  their  prospects  of  success.  In 
any  event,  the  problems  of  production  and 
transportation  in  Bolivia  are  so  Immense 
that  major  discoveries  would  have  to  be 
made  for  the  operation  to  be  worthwhile  and 
to  make  any  critical  difference  In  the 
Bolivian  economy. 

Meanwhile.  YPFB.  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment petroleum  company,  which  Is  not  a 
monopoly.  Is  producing  enough  oil  to  take 
care  of  all  of  Bolivia's  needs  except  those 
for  aviation  gasoline  and  lubricating  oils. 
YPFB,  however,  needs  additional  funds  to 
modernize  Its  equipment,  carry  on  explora- 
tion, and  provide  working  capital.  If  YPFB 
should  become  Insolvent,  the  political  con- 
sequences would  be  far  reaching  and  could 
Jeopardize  the  position  of  private  American 
oil  companies  in  Bolivia. 

Since  1953  the  United  States  has  aided 
Bolivia  to  the  extent  of  $20  to  $30  million  a 
year,  mostly  to  help  the  Bolivian  Government 
make  up  Its  budgetary  deficit.  A  minor  por- 
tion of  the  aid  has  gone  for  technical  assist- 
ance, and  this  has  produced  the  most  solid, 
lasting  results,  especially  In  health,  educa- 
tion, and  agriculture.  Many  things  could 
doubtless  be  said  In  criticism  of  the  budg- 
etary aid  program,  the  most  telling  of  which 
would  be  that  It  was  Inadequately  planned. 
Yet  the  circumstances  under  which  It  was 
necessarily  carried  out  offer  a  large  measure 
of  extenuation.  Although  hindsight  may 
reveal  how  the  aid  program  could  have  been 
carried  on  more  effectively.  It  also  reveals  no 
alternative  to  that  program  except  utter 
chaos. 

Nor.  regrettably,  does  such  foresight  as  I 
am  able  to  bring  to  bear  reveal  an  acceptable 
alternative  to  continuing  the  aid  program. 
Barring  the  economic  miracle  for  which 
Bolivia  Is  waiting.  It  will  be  a  long  time — 
longer.  I  fear,  than  many  people  think— be- 
fore the  country  Is  self-supporting. 

The  question  might  well  be  raised  at  this 
point  as  to  what  real  Interest  the  United 
States  has  in  preventing  utter  chaos  In 
Bolivia.  The  answer  is  plain.  We  know 
where  the  present  regime  In  Bolivia  is  going. 
It  Is  going — slowly  and  haltingly,  to  be  sure, 
but  going  nevertheless— In  the  direction  of 
a  liberal  democracy.  We  do  not  know  where 
any  successor  regime  which  might  emerge 
from  utter  chaos  would  go.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  Bolivia  Is  either  the  only  or 
the  main  Western  Hemisphere  source  of  sup- 
ply of  tin  and  of  several  other  metals  And 
that  what  happens  in  Bolivia  will  have  reper- 
cussions beyond  Its  borders. 

Pa  na  ma 

Panama  has   about   1    'nJllon   people   who 

are  very  poor  and  about  60  families  who  are 

very  rich.     It  also  has  the  Canal  Zone  with 

about  3,500  Americans,  all  of  whom  nrp  rich. 
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relative  to  most  Panamanians,  and  many  of 
whom  obviously  feel  themselves  the  social 
sup)erlor8  of  all  PfLnamanlans. 

Given  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
which  exist  in  Panama,  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  there  should  be  widespread  unrest.  In- 
deed, the  surprising  thing  Is  that  there  has 
not  been  more. 

Panama  has  hUtorlcally  lived  off  Its  geog- 
raphy— first  through  the  transshipment  of 
SparUsh  gold  from  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  to  the  Cej-lbbean;  then  through  the 
transit  of  fortune  hunters  and  supplies  dur- 
ing the  Callfomltk  gold  rush;  and  finally  In 
the  20th  century  off  the  cjanal.  Aside  from 
some  banana  plantations  and  shrimp  fish- 
eries, the  country  has  few  other  resovirces 
that  are  developei.  though  It  has  consider- 
able agricultural  land  that  could  be  devel- 
oped In  its  history.  Panama  has  had  only 
the  most  fleeting  periods  of  social  reform,  and 
It  has  only  recently  begun  to  be  touched  by 
the  wave  of  refoi-m  movements  which  are 
agitating  much  of  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 
In  this  situation,  the  United  States  offers  a 
natural  and  Inviting  target.  It  would  be  at- 
tractive to  demagogs  in  any  event.  It  be- 
comes irresistible  In  view  of  the  need  for  an 
outlet  for  popular  mrest  which  might  other- 
wise be  directed  against  the  Panamanian 
oligarchy. 

This.  I  think  Is   the  real   explanation   for 
the  demonstrations  of  November  3   and   28, 
1959.      It   is   an  explanation   which  goes  far 
deeper  than   Panamanian   desires  to  fly  the 
Panamanian  flag  In  the  Canal  Zone  or  dls- 
satlsflcatlon  over  such  Issues  as  Canal  Zone 
employment  or  third-country  purchases.     It 
indicates,  also,  that  given  a  continuation  of 
the    present    framtwork    of    United    States- 
Panamanian  relations,  there  U  no  end  to  our 
troubles     in     that     country.       As     long     as 
Panama  remains  an  oligarchical  society,  there 
will   continue  to  be  unrest   in   the  country. 
And  as  long  as   the  United   States  presence 
in  Panama  remains  so  overwhelming,  there 
will   continue   to   l>e   Panamanian    agitation 
over  something  relating  to  the  canal,  regard- 
less   of    whatever    concessions    the    United 
States  might  make.     The  end   result   would 
be  either  holding  the  Canal  Zone  by  force 
or  withdrawing  completely.     The  first  alter- 
native is  perhaps  militarily  feasible,   but   It 
U  wholly  ImpracUcal  politically  In  the  20th 
century.      It    would    do    untold    permanent 
damage  to  our  political  position  throughout 
Latin  America — and  Asia  and  Africa,  too.  for 
that  matter.     The  second  alternative  is  also 
distasteful  and  would.  Indeed,  not  solve  any 
of    Panama's    problems,    all    of    which    are 
basically  unrelated  to  the  canal. 

It  might  be  arpued  from  this  that  the 
United  States  should  now  adopt  a  hard,  no- 
appeasement,  no-concession  attitude  and 
stick  with  it  come  what  may.  This  would 
be  a  mistake.  It  would  Invite  a  repetition 
of  the  Incidents  of  November  3  on  a  grander 
scale  and  would  hasten  the  day  when  the 
United  States  hold-s  the  Canal  Zone  only  by 
walling  It  off  with  a  line  of  Amwlcan  bay- 
onets. This  is  not  a  pretty  picture  and  we 
may  be  sure  the  Communists  would  see  that 
it  got  wide  distribution  throughout  the 
world. 

Should  the  situation  continue  to  deterio- 
rate as  now  seems  likely,  we  would  do  better 
to  contemplate  and  explore  fundamental 
changes  which  would  reduce  the  American 
presence  In  Panama  and  enable  us  to  share 
with  others  the  poltlcal  liabilities  Inherent 
In  maintaining  and  operating  the  canal. 
One  means  of  doing  thu  would  be  through 
internationalizing  the  canal  and  thereby 
multilaterallzing  the  problems  attendant 
upon  it. 

Both  the  OAS  and  the  United  Nations  of- 
fer possible  mechanisms  Of  the  two.  the 
UN.  seems  preferable,  because  the  canal's 
Importance  Is  worldwide  rather  than  hemi- 
spheric and  because  most  of  the  principal 
shipping  nations  are  not  In  the  OAS     Per- 
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hape  the  best  arrangement  would  be  a  new 
agency  composed  of  the  leading  shipping  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  details  of  what  U  ultimately  worked 
out  are  not  now  so  Important  as  willingness 
in  the  United  States  to  explore  the  Idea  of 
Internationalization  dispassionately  and  ob- 
jectively. The  idea  will  no  doubt  strike 
many  Americans  as  heresy,  or  worse.  A  calm 
appraisal  of  the  problem,  however,  will  reveal 
this  proposal  as  more  meritorious  than  It 
may  at  first  seem.  Adequate,  foolproof  safe- 
guards to  protect  our  own  basic  Interests,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  maritime  nations, 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  written  Into  any 
International  agreement.  This  should  not 
prove  an  insuperable  obstacle,  because  con- 
tinued efficient  operation  of  the  canal  Is  as 
much  In  the  Interest  of  the  world  commu- 
nity as  It  Is  In  ours.  Further,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  canal  Is  now  largely  commer- 
cial. The  construction  of  naval  vessels  too 
large  to  use  the  canal  and  the  development 
of  missiles  have  greatly  reduced  the  canal's 
Importance  to  our  national  defense:  and  this 
trend  will  continue. 

Plnally,  It  should  be  noted  that  this  pro- 
posal will  undoubtedly  be  strongly  opposed 
by  Panama,  because,  among  other  reasons.  It 
would  remove — or  at  least  reduce — a  conven- 
ient outlet  for  Panamanian  social  and 
economic  frustrations.  Panamanians  will, 
however,  be  hard  pressed  to  find  persuasive 
arguments  against  it.  If  it  is  put  forward  In 
good  faith  and  In  good  time  by  the  United 
States  and  If  It  finds  general  support  among 
other  nations.  It  Is  Important  that  the  Initi- 
ative In  the  matter  come  from  the  United 
States  and  that  It  comes  gracefully  and  op- 
portunely We  ought  not  to  wait  so  long 
that  It  appears  we  are  being  pushed  Into  a 
solution,  perhaps  a  less  desirable  one,  grudg- 
ingly and  against  our  will. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  things   which  could   be  done  to  ease 
the    Immediate    situation    (though    on    this 
score  it  must  be  remembered  that  Panama 
will  have  a  national  election  in  May  of  this 
year  and  some  rather  flamboyant  campaign 
oratory    must    be    expected).      The    several 
immediate     points     at     Issue    between     the 
United  States  and  Panama  are  complicated 
and   not  clear  cut  on  the  merits.     Without 
passing  on  the  merits.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the   executive    branch   of   the   U.S.    Govern- 
ment has  too  often   been   Inexcusably  slow 
in  making  up  Its  mind  as  to  precisely  what 
Its  position  is.     This  Is  probably  a  natural 
result   of   the  fact   that   the   Canal    Zone   Is 
under    the   control   of    the   Defense   Depart- 
ment, while  It  is  the  State  Department  and 
the    American    Embassy    in    Panama    which 
must   deal    with    the    Panamanian    Govern- 
ment.    Adequate  steps  should   be   taken   to 
insure  clear,  top-level  policy  decisions  in  a 
reasonable  time,  and  these  steps  should  give 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  the  Canal  Zone 
(more  so  than  the  canal  Itself)   Is  the  over- 
whelmingly predominant  factor  In  otu-  for- 
eign relations  with  Panama. 

It  would  be  useful,  also.  If  ways  and 
means  could  be  found  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Americans  resident  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
One  of  the  constant  sources  of  friction  with 
Panama  is  the  operation  of  post  exchanges 
In  the  zone  and  the  question  of  who  does 
and  does  not  have  PX  privileges  and  what 
the  PX's  may  or  may  not  sell.  Americans 
have  made  the  Canal  Zone  a  little  Island 
of  luxury  in  a  sea  of  poverty  Fxirther,  It 
Is  my  Impression  that  most  Americans  liv- 
ing In  the  zone  are  culturally  isolated  from 
Panama.  Yet  these  Americans  have  respon- 
sibilities above  and  beyond  those  they  would 
have  if  they  were  employed  In  similar  work 
In  the  United  States.  Judging  from  results, 
however.  It  would  seem  that  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany are  doing  precious  little  to  encourage 
the  carrying  out  of  these  responsibilities. 

Panama    owes    its    existence    as    a    nation 
primarily  to  the  support  and  encouragement 


It  received  from  the  United  States  In  the 
early  days  of  Its  Independence.  Panaman- 
ians who  are  tempted  to  revile  the  United 
States  should   remember  this. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  not  be  complacent  over  the  abject 
poverty  which  exists  In  Panama.  We  do 
have  a  si>eclal  responsibility  In  Panama  and 
should  meet  It  with  consideraUon  and  un- 
derstanding. 


Appendix 
The  expense  of  Senator  .\lken,  Mr.  Holt,  and  Miss 
J  lorotti  on  the  trip  oo\  ered  by  this  rciwrt  w  ere  as  follows: 

r.S.  ilollars: 
Per  diem: 

Nov.   1— New  York   (1   day,  at  S12 

each) j3g  QQ 

Nov.   2-4— Caracas   (3  days,   at  $36 

eacb) 234.00 

Nov.  17-19— Panama  (3  days,  at  $13 

o&cb) 117  00 

Excess  baggage gjyi 

(  ab  fares g^gg 

Telephone,  telegraph,  post&gf.""'.'".',  11.26 

Subtotal _       41S.S0 

Rrarilian  cruielros: 

TransportaUon 4.420      ($23.71) 

Hotel  bills 37.356      (300.84) 

;l\^'s 21912      (133.94) 

Other 6.800        (36.58) 

Subtotal 73,48g      (395.  lo) 

Peruvian  soles: 

^.Tf^^r,**""*^- »2        (1*>5) 

"°«*'  bills 8.  537       (308.  19) 

Z^^ ««        (32.20) 

Other   881        (31.81) 

SubtoUl 10.702       (386.35) 

Grand  total 1, 195. 35 

Conimercial  airline  tickets  were  paid  for  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  St.iU"  in  Germ  in  marks. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  say  that, 
as  usual,  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
delivered  in  thi.s  Chamber  a  well  pre- 
pared and  thought-provoking  address. 
I  might  go  even  further  and  say  it  is  one 
of  the  best  addresses  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  delivered  in  this  Chamber, 
if  not  the  best. 

He  has  presented  to  this  body  the  gen- 
eral situation  em  regards  the  relation- 
ship of  the  UnitiKl  States  and  the  other 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
He  not  only  has  presented  the  situation 
with  great  accuracy,  but  he  has  also 
presented  an  approach  to  meeting  the 
problems  which  we  have  before  us. 

I  do  not  say  that  every  detail  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
is  just  what  I  w-ould  agree  with,  or  what 
this  body  would  iigree  with,  or  what  the 
public  would  agT(;e  with :  but,  he  is  offer- 
ing us  an  excellent  approach  to  the 
problem  which  is  before  us. 

I  think  it  sho\ild  be  understood  that 
to  carry  out  the  proposals  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  will  take  some  time: 
21,  or  I  beheve  it  is  22,  natioris.  including 
Canada,  working  together,  cannot  over- 
night agree  on  common  action.  We 
certainly  could  not  get  them  to  agree  on 
a  common  mark(?t  without  a  great  deal 
of  debate,  consideration,  and  delay;  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  recog- 
nized this  fact  in  his  address  by  stating 
that  it  would  take  time. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  we 
shou3d  make  a  prompt  start  in  this  di- 
rection if  we  are  eventually  to  achieve 
our  objectives. 
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I  am  v.^ry  much  interested,  Mr.  Presi- 
Ant  m  rompariner  the  address  of  the' 
Sen-^tor  from  Montana  with  the  mes- 
sage received  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Senate  today. 

The  President,  it  is  true,  did  not  go 
into  any  specific  matters.  He  simply 
asked  for  an  authorization  of  $600  mil- 
lion with  which  to  deal  with  our  Latin 
American  problems.  As  I  understand  it, 
that  authorization  does  not  mean  he 
wants  the  money  appropriated  right 
now.  but  he  wants  something  to  mani- 
fest the  sincerity  and  the  earnestness  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  ap- 
proaching this  problem. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  of  the  $600  million  authorization 
which  is  requested,  up  to  $100  million  is 
desired  to  meet  the  emergency  condi- 
tions which  have  created  in  Chile  due  to 
the  long  series  of  earthquakes  with 
which  that  unfortunate  country  has 
been  aflBicted  dui-ing  recent  weeks  and 
months,  and  which  many  of  us  here  on 
the  floor  have  stated  the  United  States 
ought  to  do  something  about. 

I  carmot  help  but  think  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  and  the  speech 
and  recommendations  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  are  directed  to  the  same 
end  obiectives — raisinrr  the  livinp;  stand- 
ards of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  im- 
proving the  economic  conditions  of  the 
people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
making  more  secure  the  Democratic  in- 
stitutions of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  am  delighted  we  received  both  the 
message  of  the  President  and  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Senator  from  Montana  on 
the  same  day. 

It  seems  to  me  the  resolution  which 
has  been  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  request  made  by  the 
President  for  authorization  of  $600  mil- 
lion for  Latin  American  operations  could 
well  complement  each  other;  and  that 
if  we  grant  the  authorization,  or  such 
part  of  it  as  the  Congress  sees  fit  to 
grant,  or  adopt  a  resolution  which  would 
achieve  the  purpase  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana — I  do  not  say  it  would  be  ex- 
actly the  same  wording— then  when  the 
meetings  of  the  Latin  American  States 
are  held  in  Bogota  and  other  place.s  dur- 
ing this  fall  we  would  be  in  a  position  to 
prove  and  to  show  conclusively  to  the 
countries  of  South  America.  Central 
America,  and  North  America,  that  we  do 
mean  business  in  this  respect. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
moves  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  I 
refer  to  the  obvious  realization — and  I 
am  sure  our  country  readizes  it,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  the 
President — that  while  we  may  have 
problems  all  over  the  world,  no  prob- 
lems are  more  important  for  solution 
than  the  problems  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere itself. 

So  I  hope  that,  after  this  splendid 
.•ipeech  of  the  Senator,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will, 
without  delay,  call  hearings  on  the  reso- 
lution which  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  so  we  may  get 
public  opinion,  the  opinion  of  our  offi- 
cials in  the  executive  branch,  and  others 
who  desire  to  appear  as  witnesses,  and 
get  something  constructive  and  conclu- 


sive done  before  this  special  session  of 
Congress  permanently  adjourns — and  I 
hope  that  will  be  very  soon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont for  his  kind  remarks  and  en- 
couraged by  what  he  had  to  say  as  being 
his  definition  of  what  the  administra- 
tion's viewpoint  very  likely  will  be. 

It  will  be  my  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration would  give  proper  and  due 
consideration  to  the  resolution  entered 
today,  in  accordance  with  its  expressed 
desire  for  a  $600  million  authorization 
contained  in  the  message  to  the  Con- 
gress received  today. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont that  there  is  probably  more  in 
common  and  less  in  divergence  between 
the  expressions  contained  in  the  speech 
today  and  the  expressions  of  the  admin- 
istration; and  I  would  hope  that  out  of 
these  proposals  and  this  debate  would 
come  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
new  kind  of  program  for  all  of  Latin 
America,  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  ought  no  longer  to  be  the  unilateral 
dispenser,  but  that  there  must  be  an 
integrated,  cooperative  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, to  the  end  that  the  common 
welfare  of  the  hemisphere  can  be  fur- 
thered. 

The  purpose,  of  course,  as  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  expressed  it  so  well 
is  to  try  to  bring  about,  at  long  last,  a 
real  recognition  of  just  how  important 
Latin  America  is  to  us  and,  by  the  same 
token,  how  important  we  are  to  Latin 
America.  Our  destiny  is  wrapped  up 
together.  Our  needs,  while  divergent  in 
some  respects,  are  parallel  in  others. 

I  would  hope,  out  of  the  meeting  of 
the  foreign  ministers  in  Costa  Rica  next 
week,  and  the  meeting  of  the  economic 
ministers  in  Bogota  in  September  of 
this  year,  that  there  will  come  a  better 
feeling,  a  better  spirit;  and  that  there 
will  come  to  the  fore  the  expressions  of 
men  like  Juscelino  Kubitschek.  of 
Brazil.  Pedro  Beltran,  of  Peru,  and  men 
of  the  order  of  Figueres.  of  Costa  Rica, 
and  others  up  and  down  the  length  of 
this  hemisphere,  becaa^^e  they  can  make 
great  contributions,  if  they  will.  What 
we  oftght  to  do  is  not  be  always  up  in  the 
forefront,  but  line  up  side  by  side  with 
our  Latin  American  friends,  so  we  can 
go  forward  in  the  same  way  and  share 
equally  in  the  objectives  desired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  the  Senator  from 
Montana  says  Ls  absolutely  true.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  in  the  Ameri- 
can states  is  better  than  it  was,  for  the 
reason  that  we  now  realize  we  have  prob- 
lems. They  have  been  brought  home  to 
us  the  hard  way,  perhaps,  but  we  realize 
now  we  have  problems.  I  am  sure  the 
w^heels  are  already  in  motion  toward 
creating  a  better  atmasphere  and  bet- 
ter conditions  all  the  way  from  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Arctic  Circle  and  beyond,  as 
far  as  there  is  civilization. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  been  definitely  instrumen- 
tal in  petting  the  movement  under  way. 
Many  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
come  to  realize  the  situation.  I  think 
many  members  of  the  press  have  come 
to  realize  more  fully  the  importance  of 


our  relatlon5hip6  with  other  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  because 
these  representatives  have  been  cover- 
ing affairs  of  Latin  America  and  of  South 
America  better  in  recent  months  than  I 
have  even  known  them  to  do  before. 

I  am  sure  the  officers  of  the  executive 
branch  are  also  cognizant  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  through  cooperation  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
we  can  move  forward  from  the  present 
situation. 

We  have  the  snowball  started.  Per- 
haps I  should  not  refer  to  snowballs 
with  respect  to  the  tropics,  but  I  have 
seen  a  lot  of  snow  not  far  from  the 
equator,  though  it  was  a  couple  of  miles 
up  in  the  air. 

The  program  is  started.  Perhaps 
through  the  Cuban  situation  we  ha\? 
been  brought  to  realize  what  we  face. 
Perhaps  we  did  not  wish  to  realize  it 
before,  but  we  realize  it  now.  I  look 
forward  to  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
economies,  in  the  social  levels,  and  in 
the  political  security,  of  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  wish  to 
give  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  full 
credit  for  the  part  he  has  played. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Agam  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  would  state  the  wish 
that  the  administration  would  take  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  more  into  Its 
counsels,  and  that  as  a  result  we  might 
have  a  far  better  policy  toward  Latin 
America  in  gene-al.  Perhaps  we  shall 
have  it  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  has  brought  what  I  would  call 
policy  order  out  of  what  for  many 
months  and  years  has  been  policy  chaos 
in  Latin  American-United  States  rela- 
tionships. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  1  said  only  a  few  moments  ago 
that  possibly  as  a  result  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  our  relationships  with  Cuba  we 
have  taken  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  our  Latin  American  neighbors.  I 
believe  this  to  be  true,  but  it  required 
the  synthesis  of  thought  and  the  pene- 
trating analysis  of  a  man  such  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  in  the  splendid 
address  he  has  given  today,  to  bring 
some  perspective  and  some  sense  of  order 
to  our  thinking. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
I  read  his  speech,  in  the  prepared  text. 
I  heard  a  sizable  portion  of  the  speech 
as  the  Senator  delivered  it. 

Not  only  has  the  speech  laid  before  us 
a  program,  but  also  it  has  placed  before 
us  a  philosophy. 

I  believe  what  is  more  needed  today  in 
our  foreign  policy  than  anything  else  is 
a  change  of  emphasis,  a  better  philo- 
sophical undergirding— a  philosophical 
base  and  foundation  of  cooperation, 
rather  than  of  dictation  or  domination.' 
The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
pointed  out  to  us  how  important  it  is  that 
we  stand  side  by  side  with  our  neighbors 
In  a  cooperative  effort,  rather  than  to 
project  ourselves  to  the  forefront.  The 
Senator  has  reminded  us  again  of  the 
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instrumentalities  which  are  available, 
such  as  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  of  its  potentiality  for  effec- 
tive action  in  these  very  serious  situa- 
tions which  nov«?  face  us  not  only  in  Cuba 
but  also,  I  regret  to  say,  in  many  other 
areas  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  one 
final  thought.  It  seems  to  me  that  out 
of  all  these  many  difficulties  we  shall 
learn,  if  we  are  willing  to  learn.  Mr. 
Castro  has  in  a  sense  shocked  the  Amer- 
ican people  into  a  study,  into  at  least 
a  thoughtful  consideration  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Latin  American  areas. 
It  is  not  that  the  Cuban  situation  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  symbolic  of  the  entire 
Latin  American  region,  but  Mr.  Castro  is 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  In 
my  vis'ts  around  the  country  I  have  had 
more  questions  about  our  relationships 
with  Cuba  and  more  questions  about  Mr. 
Castro  than  I  have  had  about  any  other 
figure  on  the  international  scene.  The 
American  people  are  concerned  and  wor- 
ried, and  justly  .so. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  threat  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  in 
particular,  with  his  emotional  outburst 
about  missiles  and  rockets  being  used  in 
case  of  any  intervention  by  the  United 
States  in  Cuba.  This,  again,  has  re- 
minded us  of  the  importance  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  what  it  stands  for; 
but  also,  more  significantly,  of  the  true 
mearxing  of  the  Rio  Pact  and  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States. 

Out  of  all  the  travail  and  out  of  all  our 
pain  and  suffering  has  come  a  new 
brotherhood,  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  cooperation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
his  restraint.  I  hope  every  American — 
every  thoughtful  citizen— will  read  what 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  said. 
The  Senator  has  not  placed  the  blame 
upon  the  peoples  of  Latin  America.  He 
has  spoken  in  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  of 
understanding,  of  wisdom,  and  of  states- 
manship. There  has  been  no  dema- 
gogery,  no  invective,  no  appeal  to  ir- 
rationality or  to  emotion.  Insteswl.  there 
has  been  an  appeal  for  self-examination 
on  our  part,  an  appeal  for  cooperation 
between  ourselves  and  our  neighbors. 

I  am  confident  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  act  with  dis- 
patch upon  the  resolution  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, because  of  his  mature  wisdom 
and  good  judgment,  will  call  the  com- 
mittee into  session  .so  that  we  can  act. 
I  am  hopeful  the  guidelines  laid  down 
in  the  resolution  will  be  accepted  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  offered;  not  to 
chastise,  not  to  place  blame,  not  to  criti- 
cize, but  rather  to  set  patterns  of  future 
conduct  for  this  administration  and  for 
the  succeeding  administration. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
He  is  always  an  inspiration  to  me. 

Today  the  Senate,  on  this  first  day  of 
the  opening  of  the  delayed  part  of  the 
session,  has  witnessed  statesmsinship, 
leadership,  vision,  and  constructive 
policymaking.  For  this  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  who.  I  am 
proud  to  say,  is  the  whip  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority.  More  important  than 
that,  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  one 


of  the  outstanding  Members  of  this  body 
and  is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  truly 
wise  and  great  men  of  the  Senate  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  We  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  him.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  very  much,  and  I 
assure  the  Senator  I  deeply  appreciate 
his  kind  words. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  a  member  of  the 
minority  party,  I  wish  to  join  in  support- 
ing the  very  fine  speech  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  made. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  about  the 
situation  in  Cuba.  But  we  will  be  short- 
sighted if  our  concern  with  the  problem 
diverts  us  from  taking  constructive  steps 
to  strengthen  the  relations  and  solidar- 
ity of  the  American  States. 

I  agree  with  a  great  deal  the  Senator 
has  proposed  in  the  resolution.  I  hope 
that  it  will  come  before  the  Senate. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  seemed  to  express 
some  doubt  about  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  that  $600  million  be  au- 
thorized to  further  the  economic  prog- 
ress in  Latin  America.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
President,  while  not  detailed,  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  program  proposed  by 
the  Senator.  In  fact,  such  a  program 
was  announced  by  the  President  several 
weeks  ago. 

I  believe  I  know  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  He  is  worried 
that  the  President's  recommendation 
may  contemplate  a  unilateral  arrange- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  the  Senator 
should  be  concerned.  As  I  say.  without 
knowing  any  more  details  about  the  sub- 
ject than  I  have  read  in  the  President's 
message,  it  seems  clear,  that  his  recom- 
mendation calls  for  a  program  to  be 
initiated  by  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. A  plan  involving  all  South  Amer- 
ican countries  and  our  own  country  is  to 
be  developed  in  which  all  countries  can 
take  part  upon  a  basis  of  equality.  If  the 
Congress  would  authorize  the  sum  stated 
of  $600  million  or  a  part  of  that  simi,  it 
would  be  in  earnest  of  our  intention  to 
join  in  a  multilateral  plan,  and  not  a  uni- 
lateral plan — a  multilateral  plan  which 
would  have  great  strength  and  effect.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  consider  this  point, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  not  at  first  impres- 
sion oppose  the  proposal  of  the  President. 

Our  oldest  and  best  friends  are  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
There  is  great  affection  and  friendship  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  United  States  for 
the  people  of  Latin  America  We  need  to 
strengthen  our  bonds  of  friendship, 
equality,  and  solidarity.  The  President's 
proposal  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana's resolution  are  in  accord. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  encouraged 
by  what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
said.  He  put  his  finger  on  the  fear  I  had 
as  to  the  kind  of  program  which  might 
well  be  developed.  However,  on  the  basis 
of  what  he  had  to  say.  I  am  assured  that 
the  administration  will  give  full  thought 
to  the  Senator's  remarks,  and  I  think 
very  likely  will  look  with  more  favor  on 


the  idea  of  a  multilateral  program,  which 
I  think  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  of  us.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky agrees  with  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSF]I:ld.     I  j-ield. 

Mr.  JA\TTS  I  should  like  to  join  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky.  I  had  in  mind 
making  the  same  point.  I  should  hke  to 
point  out  to  my  colleague  that  the  Mar- 
shall plan  started  in  Europe  in  ver>'  much 
the  same  way.  Secretary  Marshall, 
under  a  Demo<:ratic  President,  said  that 
the  time  had  come  to  aid  through  self- 
help  and  actual  cooperation,  our  Euro- 
pean allies,  who  were  heavily  damaged 
by  war  and  threatened  by  communism. 
They  took  up  that  invitation  and  the 
program  was,  I  think,  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. 

I  should  like  to  join  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky  in  expressing  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal that  was  made  this  morning  that 
this  is  what  we  have  in  mind  with  re- 
spect to  our  work  with  the  Organization 
of  American  Spates. 

I  should  hke  also  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  with  whom  I 
have  had  a  very  long  standing  asso- 
ciation in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs — 
we  both  ser\'ed  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  together — m 
his  perceptiv(mess  and  understanding 
that  now  what  we  do  in  the  other  Amer- 
ican Republics  must  be  done  together 
with  the  other  American  States  as  full 
and  equal  partners  in  a  joint  endeavor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  with  w  hom  I  have  served 
for  almost  two  decades  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  a  man  who  I  think 
has  an  extraordinaiy  mind,  great  capa- 
bilities, and  a  keen  sense  of  imderstand- 
ing. 

I  hope  that  something  will  be  done 
along  the  lines  of  what  the  Senator  has 
suggested,  and  I  hope  most  especially 
that  real  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
plan  advanced  by  President  Kubit.schek 
of  Brazil  almost  2  years  ago.  the  plan 
known  as  Operation  Pan-America,  which 
would  have  great  posi>ibilnie.';  for  ail  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
which  would  indicate  that  other  people 
besides  ourselves  can  come  up  witli  good, 
sound,  and  worthwhile  ideas,  and  which 
I  think  would  bring  about  some  shift  in 
the  biuxien  of  leadership  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  hemisphere  to  the 
southern  part.  I  think  such  an  ap- 
proach would  be  a  good  thing  because 
no  coimtry  has  all  the  leadership,  no 
country  has  all  the  brains,  no  country 
has  all  the  know-how. 

Under  the  aegis  of  such  a  plan  as 
Operation  Pan -Am  eric  a  I  think  we  can 
bring  the  Americas  together  and  bring 
about  a  feeling  and  an  actuality  of  inte- 
gration in  as  many  fields  as  possible 
Then  I  think  the  future  of  tlie  Amcnca-s 
will  be  a  happy  one  indeed,  and  the  rec- 
ognition which  is  the  due  of  eveiT  coun- 
try will  be  assured.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   MANSFIELD.    I  jield. 
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Mr  CHURCH  I  uish  to  join  with 
Senators  in  expressing  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  for  a  landmark  address.  I 
think  that  it  is  one  which  measures  up 
to  the  highest  standards  of  statesman- 
ship of  the  Senate.  He  has  advocated  a 
pro^'ram  of  a  magnitude  and  character 
that  IS  comparable  to  the  combined  Mar- 
shall plan  and  NATO  alliance  in  Western 
Europe  following  the  war.  and  he  has  in- 
troduced a  resolution  that  could  open 
the  way  for  its  establishment. 

I  merely  wish  to  express  the  hope  that 
his  resolution  is  favorably  considered  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on 
which  we  both  serve,  and  by  the  Senate; 
and  that  it  Is  enacted  in  such  form  as  to 
open  the  way  for  the  initiation  of  such  a 
program,  a  good-neighborhood  policy  for 
all  the  Americas.  I  only  add  the  per- 
sonal hope  that  some  day  we  might  come 
to  call  such  a  program  the  Mansfield 
plan 

Mr  MANSFIE1.D  Mr.  President,  I 
w  ish  to  thank  my  good  neighbor,  my  good 
fnend.  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho  for  his  kind  remarks,  but  I 
thmk  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  plan, 
the  best  name  would  be  Operation  Pan- 
America. 

M-  R.ANDOIP?!  Mr  President,  will 
tlie  Sp:.a:or  v;>-;  r' 

Mr  MAN-.-'TElD  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wf?:  Virginia. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  It  has  been  a  re- 
w^rdinij  privilege  to  listen  to  the  address 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  have 
been  intensely  interested  not  only  in  the 
content  of  the  speech,  but  also  the  text 
of  the  resolution  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Members  of  this  body. 
The  matter  should  have,  of  course,  the 
active  study  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  weigh  my  words  when 
I  indicate  that  once  again  the  majority 
whip  has  indicated  the  intelligent  man- 
ner in  which  he  approaches  internation- 
al problem.s  A.s  I  have  listened  to  him. 
there  ha.s  come  the  realization  anew  that 
there  is  a  leadership  which  must  be  evi- 
denced witnm  the  Cong-ess  to  a  more 
marked  cle^re-  in  this  problem  and  chal- 
lenge than  wp  hav^-  had  m  past  months. 
Yes,  I  ~ai,  acvisedly.  in  past  years. 

Mv  th.mk.r.e  i.s  divorced  from  any 
political  con.sideration  or  any  partisan- 
ship apprc  ach  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana did  tria'  ij.ell  in  his  carefully 
couched  rfm  irk.s  I  hope,  and  I  believe, 
that  thi.s  >adprship  can  be  one  in  which 
wp  will  be  joined  with  other  peoples  and 
other  cnunirics  .searching  not  Utopia,  but 
a  good  time  when  we  learn  to  live  to- 
gether in  a  world  of  good  neighbors. 

Mr  President,  the  issue  is  sharpened  in 
Cuba  and  in  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. I  have  been  informed  as  a  reader 
of  the  New  York  Times  by  a  series  of 
four  articles  by  a  correspondent.  Tad 
Szulc.  for  that  newspaper  who  studied 
conditions  for  4  months  on  that  cha- 
otic island.  He  gives  us  a  clear  under- 
standing of  a  very  real  conflict  in  ide- 
ology and  apparent  dictatorship  now- 
overwhelming  the  people  of  Cuba  It 
reaches  out  to  the  Latin  American  coim- 
tries.  Their  people.  I  believe,  want,  in- 
sofar as  possible,  to  work  for  mutual  re- 
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spect  and  understanding  with  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  citizens  of  this 
Republic. 

The  Times  correspondent  reminded  us 
that  in  a  recent  television  address.  Pre- 
mier Castro  declared  "the  whole  world  is 
turning  against  you."  We  must  reverse 
such  a  trend— if  it  exists — even  in  part. 

Certainly  the  resolution  oCTered  by  our 
colleague  from  Montana  comes  in  good 
conscience  and  with  an  appreciation  that 
we  must  foster  in  America  the  rightful 
leadership — not  a  possessive  leadership — 
along  the  realistic  road  in  a  necessary 
quest  for  a  just  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  fourth  of  this  series,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  is  so  im- 
portant that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  4.  1960] 
Cuba  Shaepenikg  U.S.  Disptm:  m  Drive  fok 
Latin  Leadership 
(By  Tad  3zulc) 
The  Cuban  Government,  which  Is  trying  to 
spread     the     Influence     or     Its     revolution 
throughout  Latin  America  and  to  turn  the 
Latin   countries   against    the   United   States, 
does  not  seem  Interested  in  reaching  an  ac- 
commodation with  Washington. 

Despite  the  frequent  protestations  of  the 
government  of  Premier  Pidel  Castro  that  It 
Is  a  victim  of  U.S.  "■Imperialism"  and  that  It 
Is  eager  to  negotiate  all  differences  "on  an 
equal  footing."  most  diplomat*  In  Havana 
believe  that  Cuba  prefers  to  maintain,  and 
even  to  sharpen,  the  present  tension. 

The  violence  and  the  bitterness  of  the  antl- 
Unlted  States  campaign  carried  on  by  Cuba 
at  home  and  wherever  possible  In  the  rest 
of  Latin  America  do  not  provide  a  climate  in 
which  any  negotiations  could  be  fruitful. 

Months  before  the  United  States  cut  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota,  thU  campaign  adopted  as 
Its  principal  slogan  the  cry  of  "Cuba  yes, 
Yankees  no!"  This  cry  echoes  throughout 
Cuba  In  the  speeches  of  the  regime's  top  offi- 
cials, at  the  antl-Unlted  States  rallies  being 
held  with  increasing  frequency,  in  official 
newspapers  and  on  radio  and  televUlon  pro- 
grams. 

Insults  have  been  heaped  on  President 
Eisenhower,  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A 
Herter  and  other  UjS.  officials,  and  the  at- 
tacks seem  to  gain  In  Intensity  every  day. 

In  a  calculated  act  of  defiance,  the  Castro 
regime  has  allied  itself  closely  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  thus  bringing  Soviet  Influence 
to  within  90  miles  of  the  United  States. 

This  system  of  political  and  economic  al- 
liances was  highlighted  early  in  July  by 
Premier  Khrushchev's  offer  to  send  Soviet 
missiles  against  the  United  States  should 
Cuba  ever  be  attacked  by  the  "Yankees." 

Despite  the  Soviet  Involvement  In  the 
Caribbean,  and  despite  all  the  hostile  acts  in 
the  economic  and  political  field,  the  United 
States  appears  powerless  for  the  time  being 
to  solve  the  Castro  problem. 

PROBLEM    TERMED     "INSOLUBLE" 

A  Western  European  diplomat  in  Havana 
commented  recently  that  "this  little  Island 
lias  created  one  of  the  most  insoluble  foreign 
policy  problems  that  the  United  States  has 
had  to  face"  since  World  War  IT. 

In  the  meantime,  the  possibility  that  Pre- 
mier Castro  win  be  removed  from  leadership 
for  an  Indefinite  period  during  his  recupera- 
tion from  tiie  pneumonia  attack  he  suffered 


last  month  could  deeply  affect  the  entire 
Cuban  picture,  domestically  and  Interna- 
tionally, 

Despite  the  steadily  increasing  Influence  of 
radical  elements  such  as  his  brother  MaJ. 
Raul  Castro  and  MaJ  Ernesto  Guevara,  the 
Premier  remains  the  greatest  symbol  of  the 
revolution. 

Because  of  their  personal  allegiance  to  the 
Premier,  mlilions  of  Cubans  stand  stead- 
fastly behind  the  revolution,  even  if  some  of 
Its  most  recent  aspects  disturb  them. 

LOYALTIES    COULD    BE   ALTERED 

However.  If  Major  Castro,  who  Is  Armed 
Forces  Minister,  succeeds  his  brother  as  Pre- 
mier even  temporarily,  as  Is  expected,  the 
whole  structure  of  revolutionary  loyalties 
could  be  thrown  out  of  balance. 

This  could  be  particularly  true  if  the  Pre- 
mier was  absent  for  a  long  time  and  If  Major 
Castro  and  Major  Guevara  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  their  power  to  Implant  stUI 
deepjer  their  extreme  leftwing  policies. 

Major  Guevara,  who  directs  the  economy 
as  president  of  the  national  bank,  would 
probably  work  closely  with  Major  Castro  If 
the  latter  became  Acting  Premier. 

Notwithstanding  great  efforU  In  recent 
months  to  build  sympathetic  Images  of  the 
two  majors,  their  personal  popularity  Is  lim- 
ited. They  are  resented  even  by  some  of 
Premier  Castro's  closest  friends  and  collab- 
orators, especially  since  they  began  moving 
their  own  followers  Into  more  and  more  of 
the  regimes  key  positions. 

OPPOSITION  MIGHT  CROW 

A  situation  whereby  Premier  Castro  would 
be  forced  to  stand  aside  for  a  prolonged  period 
would  undoubtedly  be  exploited  by  foes  of 
the  Government,  who  have  been  working 
hard  to  organize  an  opposition  movement. 
The  recrudescence  of  such  opposition  activi- 
ties could  bring  greater  rcpreeslon  by  the 
regime,  serving  to  Increase  domestic  tensions. 

In  the  International  field,  Cuba's  position 
may  harden  at  the  conference  of  American 
foreign  ministers  that  will  deal  with  the 
Cuba-United  States  dispute  and  with  Soviet 
interference  In  Latin  America,  if  Major 
Castro  and  Major  Guevara  are  In  control  of 
the  regime. 

The  key  to  the  whole  situation  Is  the 
length  of  Ume  that  Premier  Castro  might  be 
away  from  his  post. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  Premier 
CasUos  brother  will  succeed  him  If  he  must 
be  absent.  The  Premier  made  this  clear 
some  time  ago.  Major  Guevara  has  not  been 
mentioned  In  the  line  of  succession,  but  to- 
day his  power  Is  so  great  he  cannot  be 
Ignored  In  a  reshuffle  of  the  top  leadership. 
An  unknown  quantity  U  President  Osvaldo 
Dortlcba  Torrado,  imo  In  recent  months  has 
been  playing  an  Increasingly  Important  role. 
seemingly  favoring  radical  trends  In  the 
regime. 

AFFECTS  LATIN  COrNTRIES 

The  Cuban  situation  Is  Intimately  tied  to 
the  situation  In  all  Latin  America.  It  affects 
each  of  the  individual  governments  as  well 
as  the  position  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  the  19  months  of  Its  existence  the 
Castro  regime  has  worked  hard  to  build  up 
an  Image  of  the  United  SUtes  as  the  enemy 
of  social  Justice,  progress,  and  Latin  Amer- 
icas emancipation  from  the  ""imperialist 
yoke." 

Because  of  the  natural  sympathies  of  large 
segments  of  Latin  American  populations  are 
directed  toward  the  concept  of  the  Cuban 
social  revolution  and  the  personality  of 
Premier  Castro,  this  Image  has  found  suf- 
ficient acceptance  to  prevent  most  of  the 
hemispheres  governments  from  siding  open- 
ly with  the  United  States  In  a  dUpute  with 
Cuba. 
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Privately,  these  governments  deplore  the 
behavior  of  the  Castro  regime  and  are 
alarmed  by  the  entry  of  the  Soviet  Union 
into  the  hemisphere  and  by  the  Increasing 
Communist  Influence  In  Havana.  Since  most 
of  them  represent  moderate,  middle-of- 
the-road  groups,  which  believe  In  evolution 
Instead  of  revolution  as  a  means  of  solving 
their  counta-lea'  problems,  they  also  fear  the 
contagion  of  the  revolutionary  Ideas  emanat- 
ing from  Havana. 

LATIN    LEADERS    CRITICIZXD    ' 

In  its  drive  for  the  political  leadership  of 
Latin  America  against  the  United  States,  the 
Castro  regime  has  openly  classified  most  of 
the  hemisphere's  rulers  as  its  enemies  and  as 
the  enemies  of  their  people. 

President  Roraulo  Betancourt  of  Vene- 
zuela, President  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo  of 
Colombia,  President  Jorge  .Messandrl  Rod- 
riguez of  Chile,  and  Premier  Pedro  G.  Beltr&n 
of  Peru  are  the  favorite  targets  of  the  official 
Cuban  propaganda. 

Posters  on  government  buildings  In 
Havana  describe  Cuba  as  th.e  "Pree  territory 
of  the  Americas,"  In  a  clear  allusion  to  the 
often  repeated  statements  by  Dr.  Castro  and 
his  top  aides  that  the  day  of  Latin  America  s 
"liberation"  Is  approaching. 

Last  May,  President  Dortlc6s  toured  Latin 
America  on  an  expedition  specifically  de- 
signed to  gain  support  against  the  United 
State*.  Some  of  his  statements  about  the 
LTnlted  States  were  so  completely  removed 
from  reality  that  the  Department  of  State 
sent  Cuba  a  special  note  of  protest. 

On  July  26,  the  anniversary  of  Dr.  Castro's 
revolutionary  movement,  an  extreme  left- 
wing  Congress  of  Latin  American  youtb 
opened  In  Cuba.  The  congress'  purpose  was 
to  discuss  plans  to  oust  all  VS.  Influence 
from  Latin  America. 

On  the  same  day.  Dr  Castro  urged  in  a 
fiery  speech  that  the  Andes  become  "the 
Sierra  Maestra  of  the  Americas."  It  was 
from  the  Sierra  Maestra  that  the  Castro 
rebels  conducted  their  guerrilla  warfare 
against  the  regime  of  Gen  Pulgenclo  Batista. 

Earlier  this  year.  Major  Guevara  published 
in  his  book.  "'War  of  Guerrillas,"  a  detailed 
blueprint  for  rebel  op>eratlon8  that  he  wrote, 
could  t>e  carried  out  "In  our  America." 

At  present,  Cuban  leaders  are  In  secret 
negotiations  with  a  group  of  leaders  of 
Peronist  forces  in  Argentina — followers  of 
the  ousted  dictator  Juan  D.  Per6n — aiming 
at  a  pact  for  Joint  operations.  President 
Arturo  Frondizl  of  Argentina  covild  become 
the  first  target  of  such  operations. 

While  Dr.  Castro  apparently  does  not  in- 
tend to  go  back  on  his  Soviet  alliances,  his 
representatives  hope  to  set  at  rest  the  con- 
cern of  Latin  American  governments  on  this 
subject  when  the  hemisphere  foreign  minis- 
ters convene  August  16  In  San  Jos^.  Costa 
Rica. 

Such  Is  the  sensitivity  of  Latin  Americans 
on  the  Cuban  question  that  Cuba  was  not 
directly  mentioned  In  Peru's  request  for  the 
ministers'  conference.  The  proposal  spoke 
only  of  extracontlnental  activities  in  the 
area. 

PUERTO  RICAN  RE^'OLT  PUSHED 

Cuban  propaganda,  distributed  by  the 
Government-operated  Prensa  Latlna  news 
service,  by  Cuban  embassies  in  Latin-Ameri- 
can capitals  and  by  radio  programs  beamed 
at  other  Latin  countries  from  powerful 
transmitters  In  Havana,  concentrates  on  the 
denigration  of  the  United  States  and  urges 
the  liberation  of  our  sister  republics. 

Cuban  propaganda  materials  have  been 
seized  repeatedly  by  authorities  In  other 
countries.  Cuban  agents  have  been  arrested 
and  Cuban  diplomats  expelled  for  engaging 
in  subversive  activities. 

Cuba  has  been  encouraging  Puerto  Rlcan 
naUonallsts  to  fight  for  independence  from 
the  United  States   by   any  available  means. 


It  has  even  gone  to  the  extreme  of  dispatch- 
ing propaganda  materlaU  to  the  Deep  South 
of  the  United  States  to  Incite  the  Negro  pop- 
ulaUons  against  the  Federal  Government. 

The  pattern  of  Cuban  activities  In  Latin 
America  has  suggested  to  dlplomaU  Uiat  the 
Castro  regime  flnds  It  Infinitely  more  attrac- 
tive to  keep  up  its  feud  with  the  United 
States  than  to  try  to  settle  it. 

This  trend  has  also  suggested  to  a  number 
of  friendly  diplomats  that  the  United  States 
should  abandon  temporarily  all  the  efforts  to 
force  a  direct  solution  of  the  Castro  problem 
and  concentrate  Instead  on  recouping  Its 
positions  In  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 

^They  say  that  If  the  United  States  can  con- 
vince Latin  America  of  its  sincere  desire 
to  help  solve  that  area's  basic  social  and 
economic  problems,  the  Castro  Influence  will 
proportionately  decrease  and  the  Cuban 
problem  may  eventually  finds  its  o»ti  solu- 
tion. 

UNITED  STATES  GRANTED  LOAN  TO  PKRU 

A  Step  was  taken  in  that  direction  July  28, 
when  the  United  States  announced  the  grant 
to  Peru  of  a  »53 .200,000  loan  for  land  and 
farm  equipment. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  United 
States  had  agreed  to  a  major  aid  program 
vrtth  deep  social  Implications.  In  the  past, 
U.S.  assistance  concentrated  on  Indus- 
trial and  related  projects,  although  there 
were  some  minor  social  undertakings,  and  on 
straight  financial  loans  to  aid  sagging  econ- 
omies. 

The  loan  to  Peru  followed  a  much  smaller 
one  to  the  same  country  earmarked  for  hous- 
ing. That,  too,  was  a  departure  from  past 
policies.  Much  of  the  credit  for  achieving  a 
change  In  the  United  States  thinking  on 
these  matters  Is  given  to  the  patient  elo- 
quence of  Premier  Beltrin. 

The  Peruvian  projects  may  represent  the 
beginning  of  the  new  assistance  program  an- 
nounced by  President  Elsenhower  July  11, 
which  may  call  for  an  initial  outlay  of  $500 
million. 

Wlule  Latin  Americans  were  pleased  with 
thie  evidence  of  U.S.  Interest  in  their  prob- 
lems, many  of  them  took  some  pleasure  In 
recalling  tbat  the  new  socially  oriented  ap- 
proach to  hemisphere  problems  was  proposed 
by  Brazirs  President.  Dr  Juscelino  Kublt- 
schek,  2  years  ago.  Only  the  urgency  of  the 
Cuban  crisis,  they  stressed,  led  the  United 
States  to  begin  taking  the  Kubltschek  sug- 
gestions seriously,  after  first  dismissing  them 
as  unfeasible  In  the  immediate  future. 

NEW  PRESIDENT  AWAITED 

Latin  Americans  are.  however,  resigned  to 
the  fact  that  any  major  new  program  must 
await  the  inauguration  of  a  new  administra- 
tion In  the  United  States. 

Many  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  the 
United  States  think  that  the  new  admin- 
istration will  have  perhaps  the  last  chance 
to  repair  the  deteriorating  Latin  American 
relationships  and  set  them  on  a  new  road. 

Faithful  to  their  traditional  sympathy  for 
Democrats  In  the  United  States"  most  Latin 
Americans  are  hoping  for  the  election  of 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  as  President.  A 
question  often  asked  in  Havana  Is:  "Do  you 
think  that  the  relations  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  will  Improve  it  the  Demo- 
crats win?" 

Aside  from  Communist  and  leftwing 
groups  of  workers  and  students  vociferously 
supporting  Dr.  Castro  in  Latin  America,  many 
Latin  Americans  refuse  to  share  the  United 
States  preoccupation  with  communism  In 
Cuba.  They  often  agree  that  this  Is  Just 
another  case  of  Washington's  using  the  spec- 
ter of  communism  to  protect  Its  economic 
Interests. 

While  many  Latin  .^ir.ericans  recigi,.ze 
that  Cuba  was  at  fault  in  seizing  and  con- 
fiscating VS.  property  without  ofienng  rea- 


sonable compensation,  they  also  took  a  criti- 
cal view  of  President  Eisenhowers  drastic 
cutting  of  tt  !  Cuban  sugar  quota. 

There  would  have  been  few  objections  If 
the  United  States  had  simply  refused  to  go  on 
paying  its  2-cent  premium  above  the  world 
price  on  quota  sugar,  but  the  outright  cut  of 
the  quota  appeared  to  many  Latin  Americans 
as  a  naked  attempt  to  force  the  overthrow 
of  Premier  Cas  o  through  economic  sanc- 
tions. 

While  the  Castro  regime  appears  to  be 
carrying  out  Its  anti-United  States  cam- 
paign for  political  gain.  Its  motives  also  In- 
clude real  fears  and  grievances  and  even 
a  historical  concept. 

Premier  Castro  Is  convinced  that  the 
United  States  will  begin,  or  assist,  an  attack 
on  Cuba,  as  he  says  was  the  case  in  Guate- 
mala when  President  Jacobo  Arbenz  Guzman, 
a  man  of  the  extreme  left,  was  in  power  there 
In  1954. 

He  has  said  repeatedly  that  Washington  In- 
tends to  turn  Cuba  Into  ""another  Guate- 
mala" or  Into  "another  Spain." 

While  this  fear  Is  genuine  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  alleged  threat  of  "aggression"  has 
also  proved  to  be  a  first-rate  instrument  for 
keeping  the  revolutionary  spirit  alive  It  ts 
an  excuse  for  proceeding  with  the  "hate 
America"  campaign,  for  building  up  military 
strength  through  militias,  which  have  be- 
come a  virtual  people's  army  »long«;lde  the 
regular  mUltary  establishment,  and  for  at- 
tracting the  sympathies  of  Latin  American 
lands  and  other  countries. 

In  fact,  an  '"aggression"  complex  has  de- 
veloped in  Cuba,  and  every  act  or  word  In 
the  United  States  that  Is  thought  to  be 
critical  of  the  revolutionary  regime  Is  Im- 
mediately presented  In  the  official  news- 
papers as  a    "new  aggression" 

In  support  of  this  aggression  theory,  the 
Government  continually  reminds  Cubans 
and  foreigners  that  the  top  officials  of  the 
ousted  regime  of  General  Batista,  classified 
In  Cuba  as  "war  criminals."  are  harbored  in 
the  United  States  and  are  allowed  to  conspire 
freely. 

When  occasional  light  planes  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  US.  authorities  last  year 
and  early  this  year  to  make  forays  over 
Cuba,  the  regime's  propaganda  spoke  of 
"dally  bombing  raids  "  Although  these 
flights  are  now  being  prevented,  no  credit 
has  been  given  to  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  principal  grievances  of  the 
Castro  regime  is  that  few  words  of  protest 
were  heard  from  the  United  States  while 
the  Batista  government  committed  atrocities 
against  the  opposition  but  there  was  an  im- 
mediate outcry  when  more  than  500  "war 
criminals"  were  executed   early   last   year. 

Behind  the  Cuban  revolutionary  att:tudr 
toward  the  United  States  is  the  belief,  held 
flrmly  by  Premier  Castro  and  his  companions, 
that  the  United  States  has  entered  Into  a 
period  of  decadence  and  that  the  future  of 
the  world  is  about  to  enter  the  hands  of 
young    revolutionaries    everywhere. 

In  May,  Revoluci6n.  the  regime's  semi- 
official newspaper,  published  a  special  40- 
page  supplement  dedicated  to  this  theory  of 
US.  decadence.  Another  80-page  supple- 
ment In  July  dealt  with  racial  problems  in 
the  United  States. 

And  In  a  recent  television  speech.  Dr. 
Castro  addressed  himself  with  cold  con- 
tempt to  the  United  States. 

"The  whole  world  is  turning  against  you," 
he  said. 

The  attitudes  nf  both  sides  have  set  off 
so  much  bitterness  that  any  immediate 
reconciliation,  even  if  Cuba  desired  it,  seems 
to  be  ruled  out. 

BITTXR    NOTES    EXCHANGED 

The  relations  between  the  two  countries 
ha\e  become  confined  to  economic  rejjrlsals 
and  counterreprlsals,   to  the  tiarassment  of 
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each  other's  citizens  and  to  the  exchange  of 
bUter  diplomatic  notes.  Recently,  the  Cu- 
bans have  adopted  the  method  of  simply 
rejecting  U.S.  notes. 

With  the  original  U.S.  policy  of  patience 
and  tolerance  Anally  abandoned  and  the  new 
ix)licy  of  toughness  not  offering  clear-cut 
poEsibllitles  of  a  follow-up,  relations  seem 
destined  to  remain  for  a  long  time  on  this 
bitter  and  sterile  level. 

On  the  human  level,  the  regime's  anti- 
American  campaign  has  not  produced  any 
pronounced  sentiment  against  individual 
Americans  in  Cuba,  although  some  incidents 
have  occurred.  The  dominant  feeling  is  of 
regret  and  bewilderment  that  relations 
should  have  deteriorated  so  badly. 

Perhaps  illustrative  of  the  attitude  of 
Cubans  who  are  devoted  followers  of  Dr. 
Castro  was  a  penciled  declaration  in  English 
ceremoniously  handed  to  a  U.S.  newsman  by 
a  group  of  militia  members  at  a  refinery,  be- 
longing to  a  U.S.  oil  company,  that  was  re- 
cently seized  by  the  Government.     It  read: 

"I  am  a  Cuban  worker.  After  my  8  hours 
of  dally  work,  I  do  6  hoi.u-s  of  guard  for  Cuba 
and  the  Revolution.  We  don't  have  nothing 
against  American  people,  only  with  the  mo- 
nopollea  and  who  back  them,  the  Govern- 
ment. I  have  a  brother  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  is  an  American  citizen.  He 
fought  In  the  last  war  He  continue  being 
my  brother.  All  the  American  citizens  are 
welcome  to  Cuba,  free  territory  of  America." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President. 
1  wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senators 
who  have  spoken  in  behalf  of  the  quality 
and  the  spirit  of  the  wonderful  address 
which  has  been  made  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  I  have  fol- 
lowed statements  the  Senator  has  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  also  ar- 
ticles published  in  magazines  of  opinion 
in  the  Nation  on  foreign  policy. 

The  address  today  represents  a  great 
step  forward.  One  point  in  it  leads  me 
to  refer  to  it  briefly.  In  the  summary, 
near  the  end.  the  Senator  advocated  the 
establishment,  perhaps  at  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico,  of  a  study  center  to  bring 
together  students  from  all  the  nations  of 
North  America  and  South  America. 

We  must  cooperate  with  our  neighbors 
to  the  south,  economically.  We  must 
cooperate  with  them  in  meeting  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  relation  to  defense.  In 
neither  of  these  fields  will  we  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  that  is  before  us.  It 
will  come  only  from  education  and 
through  understanding.  That  involves 
not  toleration,  but  real  appreciation.  In 
the  cultures  of  these  nations  there  is  a 
basis  for  that  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation. 

We  have  already,  in  the  Senate,  during 
the  past  year,  set  an  example  for  that 
when  we  added  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  provisions  for  the  establishment  in 
Hawaii  of  the  East-West  Cultural  and 
Scientific  Institute,  which  I  believe  offers 
a  very  great  potential.  I  commend  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii.  As  he  was  speaking  I 
too.  was  thinking  of  the  East-West  Insti- 
tute, which  he  helped  so  much  to  get 
underway.  I  believe  that  the  Unive-- 
sity  of  the  Americas,  if  it  comes  into 
being,  should  be  called  the  North-South 
Institute. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
senator   yield"" 

M."    -MANSFIELD.      I  y;eld. 
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Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  compliment  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  great  junior  Senator  from  Montana! 
on  an  excellent  address  this  afternoon! 
I  was  necessarily  absent  from  the  floor 
during  the  time  he  made  the  address,  but 
I  took  the  time  before  leaving  the  floor 
to  read  his  speech. 

I  have  always  observed  that  when  the 
Senator  from  Montana  speaks  on  a  sub- 
ject, he  not  only  speaks  A-ith  great  clar- 
ity, but  also  speaks  in  a  constructive 
manner.  The  speech  he  has  made  today 
on  Latin  America  is  no  exception.  It  is 
a  .speech  in  which  he  not  only  outlines 
the  pioblems,  but  also  deals  specifically 
with  the  areas  involved.  In  addition, 
the  speech  lays  down  constructive  pro- 
posals which  he  would  make  with  respect 
to  the  handling  of  those  problems. 

It  is  one  thing  to  criticize  or  to  say 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  not  adequate  or 
not  right,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  come 
forward  with  a  constructive  and  sub- 
stantial progr^;n  which  suggests  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  that  confront  us 
In  every  case  when  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  has  spoken,  he  has  taken 
precisely  the  latter  attitude. 

I  observe  that  in  this  instance  he  is 
opposed  to  a  direct  loan  program.  He 
feels  that  it  goes  in  old  paths  and  that 
we  ought  to  seek  new  methods  to  solve 
the  very  difficult  problems  that  confront 
us  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  with  other 
Latin  American  countries,  where  we 
have,  as  he  has  stated  in  his  si^ech 
neglected  our  efforts  over  a  period  of 
years. 

So  again,  as  I  did  with  reference  to  his 
speech  on  the  Far  East,  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Montana  on  the  great 
speech,  a  fine  and  constructive  state- 
ment, in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  as  he 
always  does.  I  join  again,  as  I  have 
done  in  the  past,  other  Senators  in  com- 
plimenting him  upon  the  kind  of  effort 
he  has  made,  which  is  bipartisan  in 
character,  objective  in  character,  and 
constructive,  and  which  adds  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  America  faces  to- 
day throughout  the  world. 

Mr.      MANSFIELD.     I      thank      the 
Senator. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose in  taking  the  floor  today  is  based 
upon  my  deep  feeling  that  immediately 
upon  the  opening  of  this  rather  brief 
session,  the  position  of  people  like  my- 
self—who have  already  had  occasion 
earlier  in  the  day  to  test  the  climate 
here  about  civil  rights— should  be  made 
very  clear  upon  this  issue. 

If  this  were  an  issue  which  had  not 
been  sharpened  and  brought  most  forci- 
bly before  the  whole  country  in  both  po- 
litical conventions,  and  in  the  tremen- 
dous public  attention  and  discussion 
which  have  taken  place  up  to  now  by  vir- 
tue of  those  conventions,  and  the  convic- 
tions of  the  respective  candidates  upon 
this  subject,  someone  might  complain 
about  raising  it.  But  if  it  were  not 
raised,  we  would  be  living  in  a  dream 
world,  as  sometimes  we  think  we  are  liv- 
ing in  a  dream  world  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  President,  we  do  not  live  in  a 
dream    world.     I   do   not   believe   many 


others  do.  either.  I  am  not  dissuaded  or 
alaimed  by  charges  of  "pohtics."  What- 
ever individual  Members  do  here  will 
soon  enough  result  in  showing  what  the 
people  ought  to  think  about  them  with 
respect  to  this  particular  issue. 

I  believe  it  very  important,  in  all  hon- 
esty and  fairness  to  the  American  people, 
to  make  clear  our  purposes  and  our  in- 
tentions. I  should  like  to  make  mine 
very  plain. 

Later  this  week  I  shall  introduce,  in 
the  form  of  a  bill,  the  platform  of  my 
party  on  civil  rights.  At  the  same  time 
I  hope— although  I  have  no  idea  whether 
I  shall  be  successful— that  the  bill  which 
I  shall  introduce  will  not  only  have  other 
Members  of  my  party  as  sponsors  of  it — 
but  also  may  have  sponsors  among  Sen- 
ators who  are  Democrats. 

In  turn,  I  should  like  to  offer,  although 
I  know  that  my  colleague  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating!  will  introduce  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  platform— I  should  like  to 
offer  to  Senators  on  the  Democratic 
side— and  I  worked  before  with  all  who 
are  interested  in  civil  rights — cosponsor- 
ship,  if  any  Senators  should  desire  it,  of 
a  bill  on  what  is  contained  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform. 

In  short.  I  think  it  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable to  continue  the  bipartisan  atti- 
tude which  has  always  permeated  civil 
rights  and  to  introduce  both  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  Democratic  platform  and 
the  Republican  platform  in  legislative 
form — and  they  certainly  are  not  in  leg- 
islative form  in  those  platforms— in  the 
Senate  with  bipartisan  sponsorship. 
That.  I  believe  would  be  a  signal  service. 
I  point  out  that  even  the  Washington 
Post,  which  was  rather  critical  in  other 
respects  of  what  I  had  proposed  about 
introducing  the  program  of  my  party  in 
legislative  form,  nevertheless  said: 

Senator  Javfts'  proposal  of  an  omnibus 
civil  rights  bill  to  carry  out  the  pledges  in 
the  Republican  platform  has  the  ostensible 
virtue  of  putting  these  pledges  In  legislative 
form. 

The  Post  went  on  to  point  out: 

But  the  net  effect  can  only  be  mischievous. 

I  shall  deal  with  that  statement  in  a 
minute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New 
York  Post,  a  distinguished  newspaper 
published  in  New  York  City,  said  the  fol- 
lowing about  this  matter: 

JAvrrs  Is  not  simply  proposing  a  partisan 
formula  for  embarrassing  the  Democrats 
with  a  futile  gesture.  He  Is  presenting  a 
challenge  to  the  leaders  and  candidates  of 
both  parties. 

I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  the  New 
York  Times,  in  an  editorial  pubUshed 
last  Tuesday,  approves  of  the  course  I 
am  proposing  to  take. 

Why  is  this  course,  in  my  opinion  the 
right  one?  First  and  foremost,  I  have 
already  said  that  I  shaU  put  in  legisla- 
tive form  what  are  inchoate  pledges 
This  is  always  a  grtat  benefit  to  Con- 
gress. That  is  certainly  something  upon 
which  we  can  all  agree,  namely,  that 
the  pledges  of  the  parties  shall  be  put 
in  a  form  for  enactment  into  legislation, 
so  that  any  part  of  them  which  we  like! 
we  can  take,  and  they  are  ready  made 
to  be  passed  as  a  bill,  whether  now  or 
in  the  new  Congress. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi-     oppoi-tunity  to  do  something  about  rule 
!!!ili?l^^       printed  at  this  point  in  my     XXII.  as  we  did  in  1959,  when  we  adopted 
""'"'"'  "  a  miniscule  change,  a  change  which  I 


remarks. 

Without  objection,  it  was  so  ordered. 
Crvn,   Rights    in    the    Senate 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  of  New  York,  is, 
as  everyone  knows,  a  Republican,  and  we 
suppose  that  neither  he  nor  the  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  can  be  en- 
tirely nonpartisan  this  summer.  Neverthe- 
less it  Is  Interesting  to  see  that  Senator 
Javits,  announcing  that  he  would  Introduce 
a  bill  covering  the  main  points  of  the  Re- 
publican civU  rights  plank  when  the  Senate 
reconvene*  on  Augxist  8.  said  that  he  would 
try  to  get  a  Democratic  Senator  to  go  along 
with  him.  to  "demonstrate  the  spirit  of  bi- 
partisan cooperation  which  must  exist  •  •  • 
If  meaningful  civil  rights  bills  are  to  pass 
the  Senate." 

Senator  Javits  laid  down  some  principal 
points  covering:  School  attendance  as  evi- 
dence of  literacy:  authorizing  the  Attorney 
General  to  sue  on  behalf  of  individuals  de- 
nied the  right  to  attend  a  nonsegregated 
public  school:  the  establl.shment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Commission  on  Equal  Job  Opportunity, 
and  Federal  aid  to  public  schools  attempting 
to  carry  out  desegregation  orders.  Mr. 
Javfts  would  also  go  along  with  what  should 
be  a  bipartUan  proposal  to  make  It  harder  to 
filibuster  on  the  Senate  floor  against  civil 
rights  legislation. 

What  happens  next  will  be  Interesting  to 
watch.  Certainly  both  parties  are  now  com- 
mitted to  stronger  guarantees  of  civil  rights 
than  they  were  before  the  conventions  met. 
And  it  win  be  difficult  for  either  party  un- 
der the  circumstances  to  obstruct  new  cItII 
rights  leglsliitlon,  short  though  the  time 
may  be. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  other  thing  which 
we  believe  is  this.  I  urge  Senators  to 
mark  me  on  this,  because  it  is  vei-y  im- 
^portant.  We  point  out  that  what  is  the 
'roadblock  to  action  in  this  field  con- 
stantly is  the  filibuster — the  filibuster 
threatened  or  actual. 

When  the  majority  leader — and  I  feel 
he  is  entirely  in  good  faith— I  shall  be 
the  first  to  say  it — in  everything  he  said 
today  about  his  own  platform,  however 
he  may  have  voted  before — and  there 
will  be  lots  of  argument  about  that — but 
I  really  think  he  means  it  when  he  says 
he  speaks  of  what  the  Democrats  have 
promised  now,  but  he  himself  had  to  put 
a  price  on  the  head  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation by  saying,  "If  you  press  this,  you 
will  kill  everything  else."  Why  would  it 
kill  everything  else?  Because  rule  XXII 
stands  there,  and  because  a  small  minor- 
ity in  the  Senate  has  that  power,  unless 
we  deprive  them  of  it  on  cloture  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senatoi-s  pres- 
ent and  voting.  It  gives  them  power  to 
block  everything  else.  It  is  a  power 
which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  use;  a 
power  which  they  u.sed  before  even  in 
committee  action,  as  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees. quit€  apait  from  debate  on  the 
floor.  It  gives  them  power  to  kill  every- 
thmg  else  imless  we  follow  wliat  they 
want  in  respect  to  civil  rights. 

The  second  thing,  therefore,  which  in- 
troducing these  bills,  with  bipartisan 
sponsorship  to  make  a  stand  for  them 
here,  will  do  is  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  on  what  is  block- 
ing action  I  believe  to  be  in  the  national 
interest  on  civil  rights,  and  that  is  rule 
XXII  as  now  written.  Not  in  February 
or  March,  next,  but  in  January,  the  day 
the  Senate  gets  here,  we  will  have  an 


think  caused  us  to  fall  far  short  of  our 
responsibility  in  civil  rights,  as  we  saw 
when  the  civil  rights  bill  was  under  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  this  year. 

Unless  a  head  of  steam  is  put  behind 
the  proposal  to  change  rule  XXII  now, 

1  assure  Senators  that  nothing  much  is- 
likely  to  happen  next  Januaiv.    That  is 
point  No.  2. 

Point  No.  3 :  We  cannot  avert  our  eyes 
fiom  the  fact  that  civil  rights  is  no 
longer  an  issue  of  the  domestic  tran- 
quillity of  the  United  States.  This  is  an 
issue  of  a  most  massive  international 
kind.  It  is  an  issue  very  intimately  af- 
fecting the  peace  leadei-ship  of  our  coun- 
ti-y  and  our  country's  stand  in  the  world. 

If  we  need  any  proof,  it  is  found  in  the 
unbelievable  problem  of  the  600  million 
Chinese  whose  skin  is  yellow ;  and  in  the 
almost  equally  unbelievable  problem  of 
the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  whose 
people  have  black  skins,  and  who  are  in 
a  ferment  today. 

Anyone  who  can  pretend  that  the  civil 
rights  issue  today  is  what  it  was  even 

2  years  ago,  or  3  years  ago,  let 
alone  10  or  20  years  ago,  has  not  kept 
abreast  of  the  march  of  history.  No 
longer  is  civil  rights  a  matter  of  domes- 
tic interest  and  of  the  actions  in  par- 
ticular States  of  the  Union.  Civil  rights 
has  now  l)ecome  a  major  issue  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  leadership  and  prestige  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  right  to 
rank  it  with  the  prime  issues  before  our 
country. 

The  majority  leader,  when  I  was  ques- 
tioning him  a  while  ago.  implied  that 
this  was  my  one  particular  interest,  my 
primary  interest. 

I  think  I  know  a  little  about — although 
I  do  not  know  all  I  should  like — foreign 
economic  policy;  also  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  federations  and  alliances 
with  which  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. My  interest  also  is  in  civil 
liberties  and  in  a  host  of  other  matters 
including  constitutional  and  interna- 
tional law.  But  I  will  state  with  pride 
that  civil  rights  is  certainly  one  of  the 
main  issues  with  which  I  am  concerned. 
Because,  for  the  rea.sons  I  have  just 
stated,  civil  rights  has  become  an 
enormous  foreign  F>olicy  issue  in  addition 
to  a  great  constitutional  issue. 

So  we  now  have  three  reasons  why 
what  is  being  done  should  be  done. 
First,  and  very  importantly,  is  the  fact 
that  it  puts  the  proposals  in  legislative 
form.  Second,  and  very  importantly,  we 
focus  attention  upon  the  urgent  need  for 
a  change  in  rule  XXII. 

Third,  and  very  importantly,  because 
this  is  one  of  the  toweling  issues  of  our 
time;  and  even  if  we  w'ould  like  to  wait, 
the  times  will  not  wait. 

Fourth,  and  very  importantly,  we  have 
this  situation.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  number 
of  the  items  which  are  contained  in  the 
civil  rights  proposals  have  been 
thoroughly  debated  and  thoroughly  re- 
viewed. They  have  been  thoroughly 
considered.  They  were  urgently  needed 
but  were  omitted  from  the  civil  rights 
package  which  was  passed  earlier  this 
year  only  because  of  the  threat   of   a 


filibuster  and  the  need,  therefore,  to 
trim  down  the  package  so  that  it  would 
be  acceptable.  At  least,  it  was  felt  that 
the  certain  Senators  who  were  against 
civil  rights  might  not  vote  for  it.  but 
they  might  not  think  it  was  worth  fili- 
bustering in  order  to  kill  the  bill  alto- 
gether. 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  two 
great  conclaves  of  the  political  parties. 
In  those  two  great  national  conclaves 
of  the  parties,  civil  rights  was  perhaps 
the  primary  issue — certainly,  one  of  a 
very  few  primary  issues.  In  both  in- 
sUnces,  the  conventions  came  forth 
With  declarations  supporting,  not  the 
position  which  succeeded  in  Congress, 
but  supporting  the  position  which  failed 
here.  We  can  then  not  fail,  in  consider- 
ing a  legislative  program  during  the 
continuation  of  the  previous  session  of 
Congress,  at  least  to  raise  the  issue, 
when  we  have  the  opportunity  of  at 
least  repairing  what  we  should  have 
done,  but  did  not  do.  This  part  which 
was  already  up  in  1960  has  all  been 
thoroughly  debated  and  thoroughly  re- 
viewed by  whatever  factual  data  and 
testimony  there  needed  to  be  taken  on 
the  subject  earlier  in  the  session;  there- 
fore it  can  be  acted  on,  now. 

I  think  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  sup- 
pose that  this  cannot  and  should  not 
be  done. 

As  to  the  charges  of  partisanship.  I 
think  it  will  prove  to  be  the  case,  very 
possibly  and  unhappily, .  that  we  will 
have  considerable  defections  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  too.  when  it  comes  to 
a  cloture  motion  or  comes  to  having 
civil  lights  tests,  just  as  there  are  bound 
to  be  defections  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  even  in  addition  to  the  built-in 
opposition  of  certain  Democratic  Sena- 
tors traditionally  opposed  to  civil  rights 
laws. 

The  way  to  take  partisanship  out  of 
civil  rights  is  tc  do  something  about  it. 
The  way  to  inject  partisanship  into  civil 
rights  is  to  do  nothing  or  to  beg  the 
question. 

The  Senate  is  comprised  of  100  Mem- 
bers. Only  22  Senators  come  from 
Southern  States.  If  our  platforms  mean 
what  they  say.  we  can,  without  any  un- 
fairness, on  at  least  two  items  which 
the  President  a.sks  for  and  which  have 
been  thoroughly  considered  and  debated 
in  this  body,  vote  cloture  in  an  after- 
noon. If  we  mean  what  we  say.  we  can 
vote  a  civil  rights  bill;  or  we  can  vote 
for  no  bill  or  put  a  price  on  the  head 
of  a  civil  rights  bill. 

We  are  faced  with  an  enormous  inter- 
national issue,  an  issue  which  has  taken 
up  an  enormous  amount  of  time,  and 
which  has  focused  attention  in  both  na- 
tional conventions.  We  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  something  about  it  without 
any  unfairness  £.nd  without  adventuring 
into  new  ground.  We  can  deal  now  at 
least  with  matters  which  have  been  es- 
tablished, debat(?d,  and  thoroughly  con- 
sidered. 

I  think  at  tlie  veiy  least  Senators 
should  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  notice  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  about  to  leave  the  Chamber. 
I  would  not  wish  to  deprive  him  of  his 
opportunity  to  question  me. 
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Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  simply  A:>t.  to  ask  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  any  bills  or 
resolutions  which  he  will  seek  to  intro- 
duce today  and  ask  that  they  not  be 
referred  to  committees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  introduce  a  bill 
later  in  the  week  to  implement  the  plat- 
form planks  adopted  by  my  party  in 
Chicago.  Whether  I  shall  seek  to  pre- 
vent that  bill  from  being  referred  to 
committee  or  seek  to  have  it  placed  on 
the  calendar  directly  is  something  about 
which  I  shall  wish  to  consult  with  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  who 
I  hope,  will  be  parties  to  the  bill.  But  I 
will  put  into  precise  legislative  form, 
and  will  state  right  now.  at  least  in 
detail,  as  part  of  my  speech,  the  par- 
ticular provisions  .vhich  will  be  con- 
tained in  that  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
But  without  submitting  today  any  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  rules,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  in  connection  with 
proposed  civil  rights  legislation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  am  not  intro- 
ducing the  measure  today;  that  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Very  well.  I  did  not  wish  to  leave  the 
floor,  and  then  find,  later,  that  some- 
thing of  that  sort  had  happened. 
(Laughter  ! 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  may  safe- 
ly leave  the  floor,  if  that  is  his  concern 
But  I  a.ssure  him  that  something  will 
happen,  and  I  hope  it  will  happen  very 
soon 

Mr  JOtlNSTON  of  South  Carolina  I 
shall   certainly   be   here   when  it   does 

LLa:--:htr: 

.M:    J.A-.ns.     Certainly. 

-M  President,  the  provisions  which 
■\...  oe  included  in  the  measure  I  shall 
introduce   are   the   following: 

First.  Further  safeguard  the  voting 
right  by  declaring  that  in  all  Federal 
elections,  proof  of  completion  of  six  pri- 
mary grades  in  a  State  accredited  school 
constitutes  proof  of  literacy  for  voting 
purposes. 

Second.  Authorization  for  the  U  S  At- 
torney General  to  bring  civil  actions  on 
behalf  of  individuals  who  charge  denial 
of  constitutionally  guaranteed  rights 
mcluding  the  right  to  attend  a  nonsegre- 
gated  public  school. 

Third.  Enactment  of  two  proposals 
originally  part  of  the  administration's 
civil  rights  bill,  but  omitted  from  the 
1960  Civil  Richt^  Act— for  the  establish- 
ment by  law  of  a  Federal  Commission  on 
Equal  Job  Opportunity  to  carry  on  and 
expand  the  work  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Contracts  and 
extending  Federal  aid  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  public  schools  seeking  to  com- 
ply with  desegregation  orders. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  give 
notice  of  what  will  be  impending  here 
w^hen  we  return  in  January,  let  me  state 
that  I  shall  introduce  a  resolution  to 
change  rule  XXII  in  accordance  with 
the  so-called  Douglas  plan,  on  which  I 
have  previously  collaborated  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
which  was  favorably  reported  from  the 
Ru  es  Committee  when  I  was  a  member 
of  that  committee,  and  was  a  prelude  to 
the  change  in  the  rule  in  1959 


Mr.  President,  one  other  point:  I  do 
not  believe — and  now  I  am  stating  my 
purposes  very  accurately — that  the  same 
arguments  properly  apply  to  parts  of  a 
civil-rights  package  which  have  not  been 
considered  before  and  have  not  been 
thoroughly  debated  and  factually 
analyzed,  as  those  which  apply  to  the 
ones  which  previously  have  been  con- 
sidered and  thoroughly  debated  and  fac- 
tually analyzed.  In  the  former  category 
we  put.  first,  the  proposal  for  a  statutory 
fcasis  for  the  Federal  Commission  on 
Equal  Job  Opportunity,  as  regards  Gov- 
ernment contractors;  and,  second,  tech- 
nical assistance  through  Federal  aid  to 
school  districts  which  seek  to  comply 
with  school-desegregation  orders.  I  also 
believe  the  same  argument  would  apply 
to  such  a  limited  Part  III.  as  it  is  called, 
as  would  give  the  Attorney  General  au- 
thority to  institute  Federal  suits  in  rep- 
resentative cases  to  bring  about  desegre- 
gation in  public  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  the 
literacy  test,  I  believe  the  evidence 
should  be  taken,  perhaps  more  compre- 
hensively than  could  take  place  at  a  brief 
session  of  the  character  of  the  present 
one.  I  say  that  for  the  reason  that  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  civil  rights 
has  urged  that  at  this  session  we  legislate 
on  the  three  primary  matters  I  have  de- 
scribed, which  certainly  have  been  de- 
bated, discussed,  and  considered.  I 
should  like  to  express  my  agreement  as 
to  that;  and  I  believe  that  would  be  the 
fair  and  honorable  way  to  proceed  with 
respect  to  civil-rights  measures,  and  that 
it  is  a  ready  answer  to  the  argument  of 
those  who  say  that  if  we  begin  to  con- 
sider civil-rights  measures,  our  proce- 
dure will  continue  ad  infinitum,  and  will 
prevent  us  from  taking  action  on  other 
necessary  measures.  As  to  those  three 
matters,  I  believe  it  would  be  proper  to 
invoke  cloture  very  promptly.  I  believe 
that  would  be  the  proper  way  for  us  to 
proceed. 

As  to  the  other  matters  in  regard  to 
civil  rights,  in  connection  with  the 
pledges  of  the  Republican  platform  and 
the  pledges  of  the  Democratic  platform, 
I  believe  the  proper  way  for  us  to  pro- 
ceed is  to  set  a  day  certain — rather  than 
wait  until  next  June  or  July,  at  which 
time  we  know  such  a  measure  could  not 
be  acted  on — for  our  consideration  of 
proposed  civil  rights  legislation,  know- 
ing it  to  deal  with  a  vexing  and  de- 
manding problem  on  the  Federal  level 
Mr.  President.  I  think  I  have  stated 
clearly  the  three  items  which  can  and 
which  should  be,  acted  on  at  this  ses- 
sion—and by  invoking  a  cloture  motion 
If  necessary— without  interfering  in  any 
way  with  other  legislative  measures. 

Second.  I  have  stated  mv  belief  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  fixing  of  a  day  cer- 
tain for  the  consideration  by  this  body 
of  other  civil  rights  legislation,  as  called 
for  by  the  platforms  of  both  the  two 
major  parties,  so  such  measures  will  be 
considered  at  the  next  session,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  knowing  full  well  that 
another  Congress  could  upset  that  pro- 
posed time  schedule,  but  also  knowing 
that  the  commitment  made  by  the  two 
party  leaders  undoubtedly  will  be  met. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  the  honorable 
way  to  proceed.  If  there  is  any  charge 
of  party  politics  in  this  connection,  such 
a  charge  can  properly  be  made,  I  feel, 
only  by  those  who  do  not  want  to  have 
any  action  in  this  field  taken  by  the 
Congress. 

For  certainly  the  Congress  will  not  be 
able  to  act  without  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  When  we  act.  we 
need  votes  by  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  just  as  urgently  as  we  need 
votes  by  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  for  the  Congress  cannot  succeed 
in  taking  action  without  the  benefit  of 
votes  by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  no  matter 
what  charge  may  be  made  against  me 
by  anyone,  no  matter  how  high  his_ 
place,  I  pledge  myself,  as  I  have  done 
during  all  the  years  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress, to  rational,  intelligent,  reasonable 
action  on  a  bipartisan  level  as  stated  in 
these  remarks — not  extremist  action, 
which  is  not  desirable  or  called  for  in 
this  situation. 

I  hope  very  much  that  in  the  days 
ahead  more  and  more  of  our  colleagues 
will  rally  around  that  standard,  and 
that  we  shall  make  our  contribution — 
limited  though  it  may  be — in  pursuance 
of  the  pledges  made  by  both  of  the  two 
great  national  parties  at  their  conven- 
tions, which  succeeded,  not  preceded, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE   ANTARCTIC   TREATY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senate  in  executive  se.sslon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Antarctic  Treaty. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  B.  86th  Congress,  2d  Ses- 
sion, the  Antarctic  Treaty,  signed  at 
Washington  on  December  1,  1959. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  Antarctic  Treaty, 
which  was  signed  at  Washington  last 
December,  is  a  genuine  step  forward  in 
international  relations  and  a  positive 
contribution  to  peace. 

What  does  this  treaty  accomplish? 
First  and  foremost,  it  prevents  the  use 
of  Antarctica  for  military  purpcses^' 
Fortifications,  mihtary  bases.  and 
weapons  are  all  prohibited.  Comple- 
menting this  provision  is  a  far-reaching 
inspection  provision  which  provides  for 
a  sweeping,  unprecedented,  and  uni- 
lateral right  of  inspection  which  will 
permit  US.  observers  to  go  anywhere  in 
Antarctica  at  any  time.  The  unilateral 
right  of  overflight  for  aerial  observation 
is  especially  noteworthy. 

Another  major  provision  of  the  treaty 
is  the  elimination  of  controversies  aris- 
ing out  of  territorial  claims  asserted  in 
Antarctica.  This  tangled  claims  ques- 
tion in  effect  is  set  aside  by  means  of  a 
provision  stating  that  nothing  in  the 
treaty  shall  be  interpreted  as  either  a 
renunciation  or  recognition  of  claims 
or  bases  of  claims  to  territorial  sover- 
eignty    there.      Although    the    United 
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States  has  nevei-  made  an  oflQcial  terri- 
torial claim  in  Antarctica,  it  also  has 
never  recognized  any  claims  of  other 
countries  there  It  has  consistently  re- 
served all  of  its  rights  throughout  the 
whole  of  Antarctica,  which  are  based  on 
a  long  record  of  discovery,  exploration, 
and  other  activities.  The  treaty  is 
definitely  not  a  "sellout"  or  "giveaway" 
of  U.S.  rights  and  interests  in  Antarc- 
tica, which  we  continue  to  maintain  ab- 
solutely intact. 

The  implication  that  this  treaty 
"invites  the  Soviet  Union  into  Antarc- 
tica" is  false.  The  Soviets  have  carried 
on  a  level  of  scientific  activity  in  Ant- 
arctica roughly  comparable  to  our  own 
since  early  1956,  when  they  established 
a  scientific  station  there.  Since  their 
policy,  like  ours,  is  one  of  not  recogniz- 
ing the  claims  of  others  in  Antarctica, 
they,  like  us.  feel  free  to  move  about  in 
Antarctica  without  permission  of  the 
claimant  countries.  While  many  of  us 
might  wish  that  the  Soviets  were  not 
present  in  Antarctica,  the  simple  fsu:t  is 
that  they  are  there,  and  apparently  will 
be  there  for  a  long  time.  The  only  way 
I  know  of  getting  them  out  of  there 
would  be  by  force;  I  doubt  if  many 
critics  of  their  presence  there  would 
vote  for  that  policy. 

This  treaty  does  not  grant  to  the  So- 
viets or  anyone  (?lse  any  greater  right  of 
access  to  Antarctica  than  they  now  have. 
On  the  contrary,  it  imposes  certain  re- 
strictions on  their  activity  there,  which, 
according  to  the  treaty,  must  only  be  of 
a  peaceful  nature.  As  I  have  said 
earlier,  this  provision  is  accompanied  by 
a  very  sweeping  and  unprecedented  right 
of  inspection  wliich  is  not  contained  in 
any  other  treaty  negotiated  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  date.  It  would  certainly 
be  unfortunate  if  we  should  fail  to  ratify 
the  first  international  agreement  which 
provides  such  an  unlimited  right  of 
inspection. 

On  the  question  of  claims,  we  should 
remember  that  seven  nations,  all  friend- 
ly to  us.  have  asserted  territorial  claims 
in  Antarctica,  many  of  them  of  long 
standing.  These  nations  were  concerned 
during  the  negotiations  that  the  treaty 
should  contain  nothing  that  might  im- 
ply a  weakening  or  renunciation  of  these 
claims.  Among  the  claimants,  Chile 
and  Argentina — who  have  rep>eatedly 
and  fervently  pressed  their  claims  of 
sovereignty  there — consider  that  the 
territory  they  claim  in  Antarctica 
actually  constitutes  an  extension  of  their 
national  territory. 

When  we  stop  to  realize  that  the  12 
countries  invited  to  the  Conference  on 
Antarctica  last  year  represented  all  of 
the  six  continents  of  the  world  as  well 
as  widely  differing  national  viewpoints, 
I  believe  it  is  a  minor  miracle  that  any 
treaty  at  all  on  Antarctica  was  signed. 
But  it  was  signed,  and  by  all  of  the 
countries  which  the  United  States  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  Conference. 
This  in  itself  is  a  tribute  to  the  painstak- 
ing diplomatic  work  that  went  into  this 
treaty  over  a  2 -year  p>eriod. 

In  addition,  the  treaty  provides  for 
continued  freedom  of  scientific  investi- 
gation and  international  cooE>eration  in 
science,  which  were  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful in  Antarctica  during  the  Inter- 


national Geophysical  Year.  A  system  is 
also  provided  for  continuing  consulta- 
tion among  governments  of  countries 
actively  engaged  in  scientific  investiga- 
tion in  Antarctica  through  periodic 
meetings.  Nuclear  explosions  and  dis- 
p>osal  of  radioactive  waste  material  in 
Antarctica  are  both  prohibited,  pending 
general  international  agreement  on  this 
subject.  This  matter,  incidentally,  was 
of  great  concern  to  our  friends  in  South- 
ern Hemisphere  countries,  who  insisted 
that  this  provision  be  included  in  the 
treaty. 

This  treaty  was  conceived  by  the 
United  States.  The  Conference  on 
Antarctica  in  Washington  last  fall  at 
which  the  treaty  was  signed  was  the 
result  of  a  U.S.  invitation.  The 
treaty  contains  the  provisions  the 
United  States  considered  were  required 
to  protect  its  national  interests  in  Ant- 
arctica. It  does  not  attempt  to  settle  all 
the  problems  of  Antarctica  for  all  time, 
and  it  does  not  represent  the  optimum 
that  would  have  been  preferred  by  any 
one  of  the  participating  countries,  since 
it  was  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
difTercnt  interests  of  12  nations. 

In  any  event.  I  believe  that  this  treaty 
represents  a  definite  step  forward  in 
providing  for  peace  and  some  form  of 
international  order  in  a  large  area  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

Due  to  the  U.S.  initiative  in 
this  whole  matter,  it  is  natural  to  as- 
sume that  other  contracting  parties — as 
well  as  world  opinion — are  keeping  a 
close  watch  on  our  attitude  toward  rati- 
fication. I  strongly  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate ratify  this  very  worthwhile  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  messsage  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
the  Antarctic  Treaty,  and  various 
addenda  having  to  do  with  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
and  other  documents  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Message  From  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Transmitting  a  Certifikd  Copt  of 
the  Antarctic  Treaty,  Signeb  at  Wash- 
ington ON  December  1.  1959.  by  the  Pleni- 
pctentiaries  of  the  united  states  of 
America  and  11  Other  Countries 

The  White  House.  February  15,  1960. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  signed  at  Washington  on  December 
1.  1959.  by  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  11  other  countries. 

This  Is  a  unique  and  historic  treaty.  It 
provides  that  a  large  area  of  the  world — an 
area  equal  in  size  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States  combined — will  be  used  for  peaceful 
purp>08e8  only.  It  contains  a  broad,  unre- 
stricted Inspection  system  to  Insure  that  the 
nonmlUt&rlzation  provisions  will  be  carried 
out. 

The  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  treaty 
are  explained  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  which  Is  transmitted  herewith. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  a  certified  copy  of  the  final  act  of 
the  Conference  on  Antarctica,  held  at  Wash- 
ington October  15  to  December  1,  1959.  at 
which  the  treaty  was  formulated.  ITie  final 
act  does  not  require  ratification. 

I  am  gratified  to  recall  that  It  was  at  the 
Initiative  of  the  United  States  that  the  Con- 


lerence  on  Antaictica  was  convened.  On 
May  2.  1958.  the  United  States  extended  to 
the  11  other  countries  which  participated  In 
the  Antarctic  program  of  the  International 
Geophysical  Year  an  invitation  to  participate 
in  a  conference  to  consider  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  on  AntarcUca  for  certain  stated  pur- 
poses. The  Invitation  was  accepted  by  all 
11  countries:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Chile,  the  French  Republic,  Japan,  New  Zea- 
land, Norway,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding with  which  representatives  of 
the  12  countries  drafted  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
and  signed  it  for  their  respective  Govern- 
ments is  an  Inspiring  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  international  coopera- 
tion In  the  field  of  science  and  In  the  pursuit 
of  peace. 

I  believe  that  the  Antarctic  Treaty  is  a 
significant  advam^e  toward  the  goal  of  peace- 
ful world  with  Justice.  In  the  hope  that 
the  United  States  which  initiated  the  idea  of 
the  Antarctic  Tre.ity.  may  be  one  of  the  first 
to  ratify  it.  I  reiommend  that  the  Senate 
give  it  early  and  favorable  consideration 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  Wnrrr  Holse,  February  15.  1960. 

( Enclosures :  (1 )  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State;  (2)  the  Antarctic  Treaty  (certified 
copy);  (3)  U.S.  Government  note  of  May  2, 
1958;  (4)  final  act  of  the  Conference  on  Ant- 
arctica  (certified  copy).) 


Department  or  State. 
Washington,  February  4.  1960. 
The  President, 
The  White  House 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  with  a 
view  to  Its  tran.smlsslon  to  the  Senate  for 
advice  and  consent  to  ratlficsUon,  a  certified 
copy  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  December  1,  1959.  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  11  other 
countries.  Thos<'  countries  are  Argentina, 
Australia.  Belgium.  Chile,  the  French  Re- 
public, Japan,  New  Zealand.  Norway,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic*,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

The  treaty  was  formulated  at  the  Con- 
ference on  Antarctica  held  at  Washington 
from  October  15  lo  December  1,  1959.  The 
idea  for  the  conference  was  initiated  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  which,  on 
May  2.  1958,  exUnded  an  Invitation  to  take 
part  In  such  a  conference  to  the  11  other 
countries  which  participated  In  the  Antarctic 
program  of  the  International  OeophyslcAl 
Year.  A  copy  of  the  U.S.  note  of  Invitation, 
dated  May  2.  1958.  Is  enclosed  for  trans- 
mittal to  the   Senate  for  Its  information. 

Acceptances  were  received  from  all  11  gov- 
ernments, and  subsequently  Informal  pre- 
paratory talks  were  held  in  Washington 
among  representatives  of  the  12  countries. 
When  the  conference  convened  on  October 
15,  1959,  It  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
working  papers  considered  in  the  course  of 
the  preparatory  talks. 

The  treaty  fo]-mulated  at  the  conference 
and  signed  on  behalf  of  all  12  countries  In- 
corporated the  basic  purposes  of  the  US. 
proposal  and  piovldes  practical  means  for 
their  fulfillment 

The  treaty  consists  of  a  preamble  and  14 
articles.  It  wat  drafted,  as  stated  In  the 
preamble  In  recognition  •••  •  •  that  It  Is 
In  the  Interest  of  all  mankind  that  Antarctica 
shall  continue  forever  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  peaceful  puiposes  and  shall  not  become 
the  scene  or  obji-ct  of  International  discord  " 

The  preamble  also  makes  clear  that  the 
treaty  Is  designed  to  further  the  purpoeea 
and  principles  embodied  In  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Article  I  dedicates  Antarctica  to  peaceful 
purposes    only.     It    outlaws    measures    of    a 
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mUltary  nature,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
military  bases  and  fortlflcatlons,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  maneuvers,  and  the  testing  of 
weapons.  It  specifies  that  military  person- 
nel or  equipment  may  be  used  there  for 
scientific  research  or  any  other  peaceful  pur- 
pose As  the  United  States  and  a  few  other 
countries  have  conducted  their  Antarctic 
programs  with  logistic  support  provided  by 
their  military  establishments  the  latter  pro- 
Tlslon  was  considered  appropriate  to  dispel 
any  doubt  that  peaceful  programs  could 
continue  to  be  carried  out  In  this  way. 

Article  II  provides  that  freedom  of  scien- 
tific Investigation  In  Antarctica  and  coopera- 
tion toward  that  end.  as  applied  during  the 
International  Geophysical  Year,  shall  con- 
tinue subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

Article  III  contains  provisions  for  the 
promotion  of  such  international  scientific 
cooperation.  Under  Its  terms  the  parties 
agree  that  scientists  may  be  exchanged  be- 
tween expeditions  and  stations  In  Antarctica 
The  parties  also  shall  keep  one  another  In- 
formed of  their  plans  for  scientific  programs 
In  Antarctica  and  shall  make  freely  avail- 
able scientific  observations.  Such  exchanges 
would  be  made  to  the  extent  that  the  parties 
consider  It  feasible  and  practicable.  The  ar- 
ticle also  encourages  the  establishment  of 
cooperative  working  relations  with  those 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  organizations  having 
»  scientific  or  technical  Interest  in  Antarc- 
tica. 

Article  IV  specifies  that  nothing  In  the 
treaty  will  be  interpreted  as  a  renunciation 
of  any  party's  claim  to  sovereignty,  as  a  re- 
nunciation or  diminution  of  any  party's 
basis  of  claim,  or  as  prejudicing  the  position 
of  any  party  regarding  recognition  or  non- 
recognition  of  another  party's  claim  or  basis 
of  claim.  The  article  also  specifies  that 
while  the  treaty  is  In  force  no  acts  or  activi- 
ties will  constitute  a  basis  for  asserting,  sup- 
porting or  denying  a  claim  or  create  any 
rights  of  sovereignty  In  Antarctica.  It  Is 
fl.nally  provided  that  no  new  claims  can  be 
made  and  no  existing  claims  enlarged  while 
the  treaty  is  in  force. 

I'.  Is  believed  that  the  manner  In  which 
the  treaty  deals  with  the  sensitive  problem 
o'  territorial  claims  is  one  of  its  most  sig- 
nificant aspects.  Seven  of  the  twelve  coun- 
tries which  signed  the  treaty  have  for  many 
years  asserted  claims  of  sovereignty  to  p>or- 
tions  of  Antarctica,  some  of  which  overlap 
and  have  given  rise  to  occasional  frictions. 
The  claimants  are  Argentina,  Australia,  Chile. 
France.  New  Zealand.  Norway,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Neither  the  tfnlted  States 
nor  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  any  terri- 
torial claims,  nor  do  they  recognize  the 
claims  of  others.  Other  nonclalmant  coun- 
tries which  are  signatories  to  the  treaty  are 
Bele;lum.  Japan,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  In  essence,  article  I'V  minimizes  the 
possibility  that  disputes  over  claims  to  sov- 
ereignty will  erupt  and  interfere  with  con- 
structive  scientific   work  in  Antarctica. 

Article  'V  bans  all  nuclear  explosions  In' 
Antarctica  and  the  dumping  there  of  radio- 
active waste  material  pending  the  conclu- 
alon  of  International  agreements  on  nuclear 
(uses.  In  effect  this  provision  prevents 
Antarctica  from  being  used  as  a  nuclear 
proving  ground  or  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
radioactive  wastes.  It  prevents  the  possi- 
bility that  harmful  fallout  will  be  carried 
to  neighboring  regions.  However,  this  article 
does  not  prevent  the  use  of  nuclear  energy 
In  atomic  powerplants. 

Article  VI  establishes  the  zone  of  applica- 
tion of  the  treaty.  By  Its  terms  the  treaty 
applies  to  the  area  south  of  60  south  lati- 
tude. Including  Ice  shelves,  that  is,  thick 
portions  of  Ice  attached  to  the  land  and  ex- 
tending seaward;  but  the  rights  of  any  state 
under  International  law  with  regard  to  the 
high  seas  within  the  area  are  not  aflecte<l. 


Article  VII  cuntaiiia  provisions  designed  to 
Insure  that  the  peaceful  Intent  erf  the  treaty 
is  being  carried  out.     !'  permits  the  signa- 
tory parties,  and  any  acceding  parties  quail- 
fled  to  participate  in  the  consultative  meet- 
ings,   to   send    observers    anywhere    In    Ant- 
arctica at  any  time.     The  observers  must  be 
nationals   of    the    sending    party    and    their 
desigjifttlon  must   be  made  known  to  every 
other    party   having   the   right    to   send   ob- 
servers.    They  are  to  have  complete  freedom 
of  access  to  all  areas  of  Antarctica  and  must 
be    permitted    to   inspect   stations.   Installa- 
tions, and  equipment  as  well   as  ships  and 
aircraft  at  points  of  discharging  or  embark- 
ing   cargoes    or    personnel     in     Antarctica. 
Aerial  observation  by  any  country  having  the 
right    to    send    observers    Is    also    permitted. 
Parties  are  required  to  furnish  advance  no- 
tice   of    all    Antarctic    expeditions    by    their 
ships  or  nationals  and  all  Antarctic  expedi- 
tions organized  In  or  proceeding  from  their 
territories.     They  must  also  report  all  sta- 
tions   In   Antarctica   occupied   by    their   na- 
tionals and  all  military  personnel  or  equip- 
ment intended  to  be  sent  to  Antarctica  for 
peaceful  purposes.     The  requirement  to  give 
advance   Information   would  not,  of  course, 
prevent  previously  notified  plans  from  being 
modified    or    revised,    upon    further    notice, 
whenever    advisable    because    of    unforeseen 
events  such  as  budgetary  limitations,  weath- 
er, or  damages  to  ships  or  equipment. 

Under  article  VIII  each  party  has  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  over  Its  own  nationals  who 
are  observers  designated  under  the  treaty  for 
Inspection  purposes  or  scientific  pyersonnel 
exchanged  between  expeditions  or  stations 
In  Antarctica,  in  respect  of  all  acts  or  omis- 
sions, occurring  while  such  persons  are  In 
Antarctica  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their 
functions.  Members  of  the  stafTs  accom- 
panying such  pyersons  are  also  covered.  The 
positions  of  the  parties  relating  to  Jurisdic- 
tion over  all  other  persons  In  Antarctica  are 
not  affected.  The  parties  agree  to  consult 
together  Immediately  should  any  dispute 
arise  concerning  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction 
In  Antarctica. 

Under  article  IX,  representatives  of  the  12 
signatory  states  are  to  meet  In  Canberra, 
Australia,  within  2  months  after  the  treaty 
enters  Into  force  and  thereafter  at  times  and 
places  which  they  deem  suitable.  Their 
functions  will  be  to  exchange  Information, 
to  consult  together  on  matters  of  common 
interest  pertaining  to  Antarctica,  and  to  rec- 
ommend to  their  governments  measures  In 
furtherance  of  the  principles  and  objectives 
of  the  treaty.  These  measures  are  to  become 
effective  when  approved  by  all  of  the  parties 
who  were  entitled  to  participate  In  the  meet- 
ings held  to  consider  those  measures. 

A  country  which  has  become  party  to  the 
treaty  by  accession  may  qualify  to  partici- 
pate In  the  meetings  during  such  time  as  It 
demonstrates  Its  Interest  In  Antarctica  by 
conducting  substantial  scientific  research 
there. 

Representatives  participating  In  the  meet- 
ings win  receive  the  reports  of  observers 
carrying  out  Inspection  under  the  treaty. 

Regardless  of  whether  measvires  to  facili- 
tate the  exercise  of  treaty  rights  are  adopted, 
all  rights  established  by  the  treaty.  Includ- 
ing, of  course,  rights  to  conduct  Inspection, 
may  be  exercised  from  the  date  the  treaty 
enters  Into  force. 

By  article  X  the  parties  are  obliged  to 
exert  appropriate  efforts,  consistent  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  see 
that  no  one  engages  In  any  activity  In  Ant- 
arctica contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
treaty.  Its  aim  Is  not  only  to  prevent  such 
activity  by  nationals  and  organizations 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  but  to 
deter  countries  which  are  not  parties  to  the 
treaty  and  their  nationals  and  organizatic«i8, 
from  engaging  In  nonpeaceful  activities  In 
Antarctica.     In  effect  It  pledges  the  parties 


not  only  to  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to 
persons  or  countries  which  might  engage  In 
nonpeaceful  activities  or  atomic  tests  In 
Aularctica,  but  to  take  active  steps  to  dis- 
courage any  such  activity. 

Under  article  XI  disputes  among  the 
parties  arising  under  the  treaty  are  to  be 
resolved  by  peaceful  means  of  their  own 
choice,  such  as  arbitration,  conciliation,  or 
tho  like.  If  this  proves  tuasuccessful.  the 
dispute  Is  to  be  referred  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  with  the  consent  of  all 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

Article  XII  provides  a  method  for  modify- 
ing or  amending  the  treaty  at  any  time  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  parties  entitled 
to  participate  In  the  consultaUve  meetings. 
An  amendment  will  enter  Into  force  when  all 
such  parties  give  notice  that  they  have 
ratified  It.  Parties  not  entitled  to  parUcl- 
pate  In  the  meetings  may  accept  the  amend- 
ment within  2  years.  If  they  fall  to  do  so 
within  that  time  they  will  be  deemed  to 
have  withdrawn  from  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  has  no  specified  duration,  but 
article  xn  provides  that  after  30  years  any 
of  the  parties  participating  In  consultative 
meetings  may  ask  for  a  conference  to  review 
the  operation  of  the  treaty.  Amendments 
approved  at  such  a  conference  by  a  majority 
of  those  represented.  Including  a  majority 
of  the  consultative  parties,  will  enter  into 
force  when  ratified  by  all  of  the  consultative 
parties.  If  a  modification  or  amendment 
approved  at  such  a  conference  does  not  enter 
Into  force  within  2  years,  any  country  may 
withdraw  from  the  treaty,  effective  2  years 
from  its  notification  to  that  effect. 

Article  Xin  provides  that  the  treaty  will 
enter  Into  force  when  ratified  by  all  12  sig- 
natory states.  It  contains  an  accession 
clause  by  which  countries  other  than  the 
original  12  may  acquire  the  rights  and  as- 
sume the  obligations  embodied  In  the 
treaty.  AH  states  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  any  other  state  which  Is  unani- 
mously Invited  by  the  consultative  parties 
may  accede. 

Article  XIII  also  names  the  United  States 
as  depositary  government  and  contains  other 
provisions  of  a  formal  nature  relating  to 
ratification,  accession,  and  registration  with 
the  United  Nations. 

By  article  XIV  the  English,  French,  Rus- 
sian, and  Spanish  language  versions  of  the 
treaty  are  declared  to  be  equally  authentic. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States.  Argentina,  and  Chile  declared  that  the 
treaty  does  not  affect  their  obligations  under 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1947  (62  Stat.  1681). 

The  U.S.  representative  to  the  Conference 
on  Antarctica  was  Ambassador  Herman 
Phleger,  former  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Alternate  representatives 
were  Ambassador  Paul  C.  Daniels  and  Mr. 
George  H.  Owens.  The  U.S.  delegation  In- 
cluded, In  addition  to  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Congressional  advis- 
ers were  the  Honorable  Prank  Carlson  and 
the  Honorable  Gale  W.  XIcGee.  US.  Sen- 
ators. The  delegation  received  advice  di- 
rectly from  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  agency  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
planning  and  management  of  the  U.S.  scien- 
tific program  In  Antarctica.  It  was  also  ad- 
vised by  a  committee  of  six  distinguished 
scientists  appointed  by  the  national  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  because  of  their  active  In- 
terest in  scientific  Investigations  In  Antarc- 
tica. 

There  Is  transmitted  for  your  information, 
and  for  that  of  the  Senate,  the  final  act  of 
the  Conference  on  Antarctica,  signed  at 
Washington  on  December  1,  1959,  by  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  12  participating  nations. 
The  final   act  does  not  require  ratification. 
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I  believe  that  the  signing  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  Is  a  substantial  achievement.  Its 
ratification  by  all  of  the  signatory  states 
would  f'urther.  In  an  entire  continent,  peace- 
ful cooperation  In  the  attainment  of  scien- 
tific progress.  It  Is  based  on  the  will  to 
maintain  peace  In  an  Important  area  of  the 
world.  The  United  States,  which  has  en- 
gaged In  extensive  exploratory  and  scientific 
activities  in  Antarctica,  Initiated  the  idea  of 
the  Antarctic  Treaty,  which  Is  believed  to  be 
In  the  best  Interests  of  this  country  and  of 
all  mankind.  It  Is  hoped  therefore  that  the 
United  States  may  be  among  the  first  to 
ratify  It. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Christian  A.  Herter. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
(certified  copy);  (2)  U.S.  Government  note 
of  May  2,  1958  (copy);  (3)  final  act  of  the 
Conference  on  Antarctica   (certified  copy)  ) 


The  Antarctic  Treatt 

The  Governments  of  Argentina,  Australia. 
Belgium,  Chile,  the  French  Republic.  Japan. 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States 
of  America, 

Recognizing  that  It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  all 
mankind  that  Antarctica  shall  continue  for- 
ever to  be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses and  shall  not  become  the  scene  or 
object  of  International  discord; 

Acknowledging  the  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  knowledge  resulting  from 
International  cooperation  In  scientific  In- 
vestigation In  Antarctica; 

Convinced  that  the  establishment  of  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  continuation  and 
development  of  such  cooperation  on  the 
basis  of  freedom  of  scientific  Investigation  In 
Antarctica  as  applied  during  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year  accords  with  the 
Interests  of  science  and  the  progress  of  all 
mankind: 

Convinced  also  that  a  treaty  ensuring  the 
use  of  Antarctica  for  peaceful  purposes  only 
and  the  continuance  of  International  har- 
mony In  Antarctica  will  further  the  purposes 
and  principles  embodied  In  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

article  I 

1  Antarctica  shall  be  used  for  peaceful 
purposes  only.  There  shall  be  prohibited. 
Inter  alia,  any  measures  of  a  military  nature, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  military  bases 
and  fortlflcatlons,  the  carrying  out  of  mili- 
tary maneuvers,  as  well  as  the  testing  of  any 
type  of  weapons. 

2.  The  present  Treaty  shall  not  prevent 
the  use  of  military  personnel  or  equipment 
for  scientific  research  or  for  any  other  peace- 
ful purpose. 

article  n 

Freedom  of  scientific  Investigation  In  Ant- 
arctica and  cooperation  toward  that  end.  as 
applied  during  the  International  Geophysical 
Tear,  shall  continue,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  Treaty. 

article  m 

1.  In  order  to  promote  International  co- 
operation In  scientific  Investigation  In  Ant- 
arctica, as  provided  for  In  Article  II  of  the 
present  Treaty,  th»  Contracting  Parties  agree 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible  and 
practicable : 

(a)  Information  regarding  plans  for  scien- 
tific programs  In  Antarctica  shall  be  ex- 
changed to  permit  maximum  economy  and 
efficiency  of  operations; 

(b)  scientific  personnel  shall  be  exchanged 
In  Antarctica  between  expeditions  and  sta- 
tions; 

(c)  scientific  observations  and  results 
from  Antarctica  shall  be  exchanged  and 
made  freely  available. 


2.  In  implementing  this  Article,  every  en- 
couragement shall  be  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  cooperative  working  relations  with 
those  Spxeclallzed  Agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  International  organiza- 
tions having  a  scientific  or  technical  interest 
in  Antarctica. 

article  IV 

1.  Nothing  contained  In  the  present 
Treaty  shall  be  Interpreted  as: 

(a)  a  renunciation  by  any  Contracting 
Party  of  previously  asserted  rights  of  or 
claims  to  territorial  sovereignty  In  Antarc- 
tica; 

(b)  a  renunciation  or  diminution  by  any 
Contracting  Party  of  any  basis  of  claim  to 
territorial  sovereignty  in  Antarctica  which  It 
may  have  whether  as  a  result  of  Its  activi- 
ties or  those  of  Its  nationals  In  Antarctica, 
or  otherwise; 

(c)  prejudicing  the  position  of  any  Con- 
tracting Party  as  regards  its  recognition  or 
non-recognition  of  any  other  State's  right  of 
or  claim  or  basis  of  claim  to  territorial  sov- 
ereignty In  Antarctica. 

2.  No  acts  or  activities  taking  place  while 
the  present  Treaty  is  In  force  shall  consti- 
tute a  basis  for  asserting,  supporting  or  de- 
nying a  claim  to  territorial  sovereignty  In 
Antarctica  or  create  any  rights  of  sover- 
eignty In  Antarctica.  No  new  claim,  or  en- 
largement of  an  existing  claim,  to  territorial 
sovereignty  In  Antarctica  shall  be  asserted 
while  the  present  Treaty  Is  In  force. 

ARTICUE   V 

1  Any  nuclear  explosions  In  Antarctica 
and  the  disposal  there  of  radioactive  waste 
material  shall  be  prohibited. 

2.  In  the  event  of  the  conclusion  of  Inter- 
national agreements  concerning  the  use  of 
nuclear  energy.  Including  nuclear  explosions 
and  the  disposal  of  radioactive  waste  ma- 
terial, to  which  all  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties whose  representatives  are  entitled  to 
participate  In  the  meetings  provided  for  un- 
der Article  IX  are  parties,  the  rules  estab- 
lished under  such  agreements  shall  apply  In 
Antarctica. 

ARTICLE    VI 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  shall 
apply  to  the  area  south  of  60°  South  Lati- 
tude, Including  all  Ice  shelves,  but  nothing 
in  the  present  Treaty  shall  prejudice  or  in 
any  way  affect  the  rights,  or  the  exercise  of 
the  rights,  of  any  State  under  International 
law  with  regard  to  the  high  seas  within  that 
area. 

ARTICLE  vu 

1.  In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  and 
ensure  the  observance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Treaty,  each  Contracting  Party 
whose  representatives  are  entitled  to  partici- 
pate In  the  meetings  referred  to  in  Article 
IX  of  the  Treaty  shall  have  the  right  to 
designate  observers  to  carry  out  any  Inspec- 
tion provided  for  by  the  present  Article. 
Observers  shall  be  nationals  of  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  which  designate  them.  The 
names  of  observers  shall  be  communicated 
to  every  other  Contracting  Party  having  the 
right  to  designate  observers,  and  like  notice 
shall  be  given  of  the  termination  of  their 
appointment. 

2.  Each  observer  designated  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  shall  have  complete  freedom  of  ac- 
cess at  any  time  to  any  or  all  areas  of 
Antarctica. 

3.  All  areas  of  Antarctica,  including  all 
stations.  Installations  and  equipment  within 
those  areas,  and  all  ships  and  aircraft  at 
points  of  discharging  or  embarking  cargoes 
or  personnel  in  Antarctica,  shall  be  open 
at  all  times  to  inspection  by  any  observers 
designated  In  accordance  with  paragraph  1 
of  this  Article. 

4  Aerial  observation  may  be  carried  out 
at  any  time  over  any  or  all  areas  of  Antarc- 
tica by  any  of  the  Contracting  Parties  hav- 
ing  the  right   to   designate   observers. 


5.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall,  at  the 
time  when  the  present  Treaty  enters  Into 
force  for  It.  Inform  the  other  Contracting 
Parties,  and  thereafter  shall  give  them  no- 
tice In  advance,  of 

(a)  all  expeditions  to  and  within  Ant- 
arctica, on  the  part  of  Its  ships  or  nationals, 
and  all  expeditions  to  Antarctica  organized 
In  or  proceeding  from  Its  territory: 

(b)  all  stations  In  Antarctica  occupied  by 
Its  nationals:   and 

(c)  any  military  personnel  or  equipment 
Intended  to  be  Introduced  by  It  Into  Ant- 
arctica subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed 
In  paragraph  2  of  Article  I  of  the  present 
Treaty. 

ARTICLE   Vm 

1.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  under  the  present  Treaty, 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  respective  posi- 
tions of  the  Contracting  Parties  relating  to 
Jurisdiction  over  all  other  persons  In  Ant- 
arctica, observers  designated  under  paragraph 
1  of  Article  VII  and  scientific  personnel  ex- 
changed under  subparagraph  1(b)  of  Article 
III  of  the  Treaty,  and  members  of  the  staffs 
accompanying  any  such  persons,  shall  be 
subject  only  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Con- 
tracting Party  of  which  they  are  nationals  In 
resjject  of  all  acts  or  omissions  occurring 
while  they  are  In  Antarctica  for  the  purpose 
of  exercising  their  functions. 

2.  'Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  and  pending  the 
adoption  of  measures  In  pursuance  of  sub- 
paragraph 1(e)  of  Article  IX.  the  Contracting 
Parties  concerned  In  any  case  of  dispute  with 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  In  Ant- 
arctica shall  Immediately  consult  together 
with  a  view  to  reaching  a  mutually  accept- 
able solution. 

ARTICLE   IX 

1.  Representatives  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  named  In  the  preamble  to  the  present 
Treaty  shall  meet  at  the  City  of  Canberra 
within  two  months,  after  the  date  of  entry 
Into  force  of  the  Treaty,  and  thereafter  at 
suitable  Intei-vals  and  places,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchanging  Information,  consulting 
together  on  matters  of  common  Interest  per- 
taining to  Antarctica,  and  formulating  and 
considering,  and  recommending  to  their  Gov- 
ernments, measures  in  furtherance  of  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  Treaty,  In- 
cluding measures  regarding; 

(a)  use  of  Antarctica  for  peaceful  pur- 
p>ose6  only; 

(b)  facilitation  of  scientific  research  In 
Antarctica; 

(c)  facilitation  of  international  scientific 
cooperation  In  Antarctica; 

I  d )  facilitation  of  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  Inspection  provided  for  in  Article  vn  of 
the  Treaty; 

(e)  questions  relating  to  the  exercise  of 
Jurisdiction  In  Antarctica; 

(f )  preservation  and  conservation  of  living 
resources  In  Antarctica. 

2.  Each  Contracting  Party  which  has  be- 
come a  party  to  the  present  Treaty  by  acces- 
sion under  Article  XIII  shall  be  entitled  to 
appoint  representatives  to  participate  In  the 
meetings  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of  the 
present  Article,  during  such  time  as  that 
Contracting  Party  demonstrates  Its  Interest 
In  Antarctica  by  conducting  substantial  sci- 
entific research  activity  there,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  a  scientific  station  or  the 
despatch  of  a  sclentlflc  expedition. 

3.  Reports  from  the  observers  referred  to 
In  Article  VII  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Contracting  parties  participating  In  the 
meetings  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of  the 
present  Article. 

4  The  measures  referred  to  In  paragraph 
1  of  this  Article  shall  become  effective  when 
approved  by  all  the  Contracting  Parties 
whose  representatives  were  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  meetings  held  to  con.slder 
those  measures. 
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5.  Any  or  all  of  the  rights  established  In 
the  present  Treaty  may  be  exercised  as  from 
the  date  of  entry  Into  force  of  the  Treaty 
whether  or  not  any  measures  facilitating  the 
exercise  of  such  rights  have  been  proposed, 
considered  or  approved  as  provided  In  this 
Article. 

ARTICLE    X 

Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  under- 
talces  to  exert  appropriate  efforts,  consistent 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
the  end  that  no  one  engages  In  any  activity 
In  Antarctica  contrary  to  the  principles  or 
purposes  of  the  present  Treaty. 

,  ARTICLE    XI 

1.  If  any  dispute  arises  between  two  or 
more  of  the  Contracting  Parties  concerning 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  pres- 
ent Treaty,  those  Contracting  Parties  shall 
consult  among  themselves  with  a  view  to 
having  the  dispute  resolved  by  negotiation, 
inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration. 
Judicial  settlement  or  other  peaceful  means 
of  their  own  choice. 

2.  Any  dispute  of  this  character  not  ao 
resolved  shall,  with  the  consent,  in  each 
case,  of  all  parties  to  the  dispute,  be  referred 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  set- 
tlement; but  failure  to  reach  agreement  on 
reference  to  the  International  Court  shall 
not  absolve  parties  to  the  dispute  from  the 
responsibility  of  continuing  to  seek  to  re- 
solve It  by  any  of  the  various  peaceful  means 
referred   to    In   paragraph   1   of   this   Article. 

AKTicLi  xn 

I  1.  (a)  The  present  Treatj  may  be  modified 
or  amended  at  any  time  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  the  Contracting  Parties  whoee  rep- 
resentatives are  entitled  to  participate  In 
the  meetings  provided  for  under  Article  IX. 
Any  such  modification  or  amendment  shall 
enter  Into  force  when  the  depositary  Gov- 
ernment has  received  notice  from  all  such 
Contracting  Parties  that  they  have  rati- 
fied it. 

(b)  Such  modification  or  amendment  shall 
thereafter  enter  into  force  as  to  any  other 
Contracting  Party  when  notice  of  ratifica- 
tion by  It  hiia  been  received  by  the  deposi- 
t-iry  Government.  Any  such  Contracting 
i'u--;-  f.'om  which  no  notice  of  ratification 
1.-;  r--'f.  -<i  Aithln  a  period  of  two  years  from 
i:.-^  ;  !>•  ;  entry  Into  force  of  the  modlflca- 
ti-T.  or  annendment  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  1(a)  of  this 
Article  shall  be  deemed  to  have  withdrawn 
Irom  the  present  Treaty  on  the  date  of  the 
expiration  of  such  period. 

2.  (a)  If  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
years  fronri  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of 
the  present  Treaty,  any  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  whose  representatives  are  entitled  to 
participate  In  the  meetings  provided  for 
under  Article  IX  so  requests  by  a  communi- 
cation addressed  to  the  depositary  Govern- 
ment, a  Conference  of  all  the  Contracting 
Paj-tles  shall  be  held  as  soon  as  practicable 
to  review  the  operation  of  the  Treaty. 

(b)  Any  modification  or  amendment  to 
the  present  Treaty  which  is  approved  at 
Buch  a  Conference  by  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  there  represented.  Including 
a  n:  ijority  of  those  whose  representatives 
ar-'  entitled  to  participate  In  the  meetings 
provided  for  under  Article  IX.  shall  be  com- 
municated by  the  depositary  Government  to 
all  the  Contracting  Parties  immediately 
after  the  termination  of  the  Conference  and 
shall  enter  Into  force  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  the  present 
Article. 

(c)  If  any  such  modification  or  amend- 
ment has  not  entered  Into  force  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
l(a»  of  this  Article  within  a  period  of  two 
years  after  the  date  of  Its  communication 
to  all  the  Contracting  Parties,  any  Con- 
trac*;!ij    Pu-'y    may    nt    any    time    after    the 


expiration  of  that  period  give  notice  to  the 
depositary  Government  of  Its  withdrawal 
from  the  present  Treaty:  and  such  with- 
drawal shall  take  effect  two  years  after  the 
receipt  of  the  notice  by  the  depositary  Gov- 
ernment. 

ARTICLE  xm 

1.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  signatory  States.  It  shall 
be  op)en  for  accession  by  any  State  which 
Is  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  or  by  any 
other  State  which  may  be  Invited  to  accede 
to  the  Treaty  with  the  consent  of  all  the 
Contracting  Parties  whose  representatives 
are  entitled  to  participate  In  the  meetings 
provided  for  under  Article  IX  of  the  Treaty. 

2.  Ratification  of  or  accession  to  the  pres- 
ent Treaty  shall  be  effected  by  each  State 
In  accordance  wlt^  Its  constitutional 
processes. 

3.  Instruments  of  ratification  and  Instru- 
ments of  accession  shall  be  depwslted  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  hereby  designated  as  the  deposi- 
tary Government. 

4.  The  depositary  Government  shall  Inform 
all  slg^natory  and  acceding  States  of  the  date 
of  each  deposit  of  an  Instrument  of  rati- 
fication or  accession,  and  the  date  of  entry 
Into  force  of  the  Treaty  and  of  any  modi- 
fication or  amendment  thereto. 

5.  Up>on  the  deposit  of  Instrument*  of  rat- 
ification by  all  the  signatory  States,  the 
present  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  for 
those'  States  and  for  States  which  have  de- 
p>oslted  Instruments  of  accession.  There- 
after the  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  for 
any  acceding  State  upon  the  deposit  of  its 
instrument  of  accession. 

6.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  registered 
by  the  depositary  Government  pursuant  to 
Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

ARTICLE    XIV 

The  present  Treaty,  done  in  the  English. 
French,  Russian  and  Spanish  languages,  each 
version  being  equally  authentic,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  shall 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  thereof  to  the 
Governments  of  the  signatory  and  acceding 
States. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  duly  authorized,  have 
signed  the  present  Treaty. 

Done  dC  Washington  this  first  day  of  De- 
cember, one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-nine. 

For  Argentina:  Adolfo  Sclllngo,  F.  Bello. 

For  Australia:  Howard  Beale. 

For  Belgium:  Obert  de  Thleusie*. 

For  Chile:  Marclal  Mora  M.  E.  Gajardo  V., 
Julio  Escudero. 

For  the  French  Republic:  Pierre  Charpen- 
tler. 

For  Japan:   Kolchlro  Asakal,  T.   Shlmoda. 

For  New  Zealand :  G  D  L  White. 

For  Norway:  Paul  Koht. 

For  the  Union  of  South  Africa:  Wentzel 
C.  du  Plessls. 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics: V.  Kuznetsov  (Romanlzatlon) . 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland:  Harold  Caccia. 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Herman 
Phleger,  Paul  C  Daniels. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true  copy 
of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  signed  at  Washington 
on  December  1.  1959,  In  the  English,  French. 
Russian,  and  Spanish  languages,  the  signed 
original  of  which  Is  deposited  In  the  Archives 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I.  Christian  A.  Her- 
ter.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  have  hereunto  caused  the  seal 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  affixed  and 
my  name  subscribed  by  the  Authentication 


Officer  of  the  said  Department,  at  the  city  of 
Washington.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  this 
second  day  of  December  1959. 

[SEAL]  Christian  A.  Hextke, 

Secretary  of  State. 
By  Barbara  Hartman. 
Authentication  Officer,  Department  oj 
State. 

Text  or  Untted  States  Note  or  Mat  2,  1958  ' 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
the  splendid  example  of  International  co- 
operation which  can  now  be  observed  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  because  of  the  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  scientists  of  many  coun- 
tries In  seeking  a  better  understanding  of 
geophysical  phenomena  during  the  current 
International  Geophysical  Year.  These  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  the  scientists  of  many 
lands  have  as  their  objective  a  greatly  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  planet  on  which  we 
live  and  will  no  doubt  contribute  directly 
and  Indirectly  to  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race  for  many  generations  to  come. 

Among  the  various  portions  of  the  globe 
where  these  cooperative  scientific  endeavors 
are  being  carried  on  with  singular  success 
and  with  a  sincere  consciousness  of  the  high 
Ideals  of  mankind  to  which  they  are  dedi- 
cated is  the  vast  and  relatively  remote  con- 
tinent of  Antarctica.  The  scientific  research 
being  conducted  in  that  continent  by  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  distinguished  scientists 
from  many  countries  is  producing  informa- 
tion of  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  value 
for  all  mankind. 

The  International  Geophysical  Year  comes 
to  a  close  at  the  end  of  1958  The  need  for 
coordinated  scientific  research  In  Antarctica, 
however,  will  continue  for  many  more  years 
into  the  future.  Accordingly  It  would  ap- 
pear desirable  for  those  countries  participat- 
ing In  the  Antarctic  program  of  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  to  reach  agree- 
ment among  themselves  on  a  program  to  as- 
sure the  continuation  of  the  fruitful  scien- 
tific cooperation  referred  to  above.  Such  an 
arrangement  oould  have  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  preventing  unnecessary  and  tin- 
desLrable  political  rivalries  In  that  continent, 
the  uneconomic  expenditure  of  funds  to  de- 
fend Individual  national  Interests,  and  the 
recurrent  possibility  of  International  mis- 
understanding. It  would  appear  that  If 
harmonious  agreement  can  be  reached 
among  the  countries  directly  concerned  In 
regard  to  friendly  cooperation  In  Antarctica, 
there  would  be  advantages  not  only  to  those 
countries  but  to  all  other  countries  as  well. 

The  present  situation  In  Antarctica  is 
characterized  by  diverse  legal,  political,  and 
administrative  concepts  which  render  friend- 
ly cooperation  difficult  In  the  absence  of 
an  understanding  among  the  countries  in- 
volved. Seven  countries  have  asserted 
claims  of  sovereignty  to  portions  of  Ant- 
arctica, some  of  which  overlap  and  give  rise 
to  occasional  frictions.  Other  countries  have 
a  direct  Interest  In  that  continent  based  on 
past  discovery  and  exploration,  geographic 
proximity,  sea  and  air  transportation  routes 
and  other  considerations. 

The  United  States  for  many  years  has  had, 
and  at  the  present  time  continues  to  have, 
direct  and  substantial  rights  and  Interests  In 
Antarctica.  Throughout  a  period  of  many 
years  commencing  in  the  early  1800's.  many 
areas  of  the  Antarctic  region  have  been  dis- 


'  Addressed  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
each  of  the  11  other  countries  i>artlclpatlng 
In  the  International  Geophysical  Year  ac- 
tivities in  Antarctica:  Argentina,  Australia, 
Belgium.  Chile,  Prance,  Japtm.  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  the  Union  of  South  Africa*,  the 
USSR.,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Each 
note  was  signed  and  delivered  by  the  Amer- 
ican ambassador  to  that  co\intry. 
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covered,  sighted,  explored,  and  claimed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  by  nationals  of 
the  United  States  and  by  expeditions  carry- 
ing the  flag  of  the  United  SUtes.  During 
this  period,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  nationals  have  engaged  In 
well  known  and  extensive  activities  in  An- 
tarctica. 

In  view  of  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  nationals  referred  to  above, 
my  Government  reserves  all  of  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  with  resi>ect  to  the 
Antarctic  region,  including  the  right  to  as- 
sert  a   territorial  claim  or  claims. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  my  Government,  how- 
ever, that  the  Interests  of  mankind  would 
best  be  served  In  consonance  with  the  high 
Ideals  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
if  the  countMes  which  have  a  direct  interest 
in  Antarctica  were  to  Join  together  In  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  which  would  have  the 
following  peaceful  purposes: 

A.  Freedom  of  scientific  Investigation 
throughout  Antarctica  by  citizens,  organ- 
izations, and  governments  of  all  countries; 
and  a  continuation  of  the  International 
scientific  cooperation  which  Is  being  carried 
out  so  successfully  during  the  current  In- 
ternational  Geophysical   Year. 

B.  International  agreement  to  Insure  that 
Antarctica  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes 
only. 

C.  Any  other  peaceful  purposes  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  discuss  Jointly  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  other  countries  having  a  direct 
Interest  In  Antarctica  the  possibility  of  con- 
cluding an  agreement,  which  would  be  In 
the  form  of  a  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  legal  effect  to  these  high  principles. 
It  Is  believed  that  such  a  treaty  can  be  con- 
cluded without  requiring  any  participating 
nation  to  renounce  whatever  basic  historic 
rights  It  may  have  in  Antarctica,  or  what- 
ever claims  of  sovereignty  It  may  have  as- 
serted. It  could  be  specifically  provided  that 
such  basic  rights  and  such  claims  would 
remain  unaffected  while  the  treaty  Is  In 
force,  and  that  no  new  rights  would  be  ac- 
quired and  no  new  claims  made  by  any 
country  during  the  duration  of  the  treaty. 
In  other  words  the  legal  status  quo  In  Ant- 
arctica would  be  frozen  for  the  duration 
of  the  treaty,  permitting  cooperation  in 
scientific  and  administrative  matters  to  be 
carried  out  In  a  constructive  manner  with- 
out being  hami>ered  or  affected  In  any  way 
by  political  considerations.  Provision  could 
likewise  be  made  for  such  Joint  administra- 
tive arrangements  as  might  be  necessary 
and  desirable  to  Insure  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  the  agreed  objectives.  The 
proposed  treaty  would  be  deposited  with  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
specialized  technical  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  would  be  sought.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  provide  a  firm  and  favorable 
foundation  for  a  continuation  of  the  pro- 
ductive activities  which  have  thus  far  dis- 
tinguished the  International  Geophysical 
Year;  would  provide  an  agreed  basis  for  the 
maintenance  of  peaceful  and  orderly  con- 
ditions In  Antarctica  during  years  to  come; 
and  would  avoid  the  possibility  of  that 
continent  becoming  the  scene  of  Interna- 
tional discord. 

In  the  hope  that  the  countries  having  a 
direct  Interest  In  Antarctica  will  agree  on 
the  desirability  of  the  aforesaid  high  objec- 
tives, and  will  work  together  In  an  effort  to 
convert  them  into  practical  realities,  the 
Government   of   the   United   States   has   the 

honor  to  Invite  the  Government  of 

to  participate  In  a  Conference  for  this  pur- 
I>ose  to  be  convened  at  an  early  date  at  such 
place  as  may  be  mutually  agreeable. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 


Final  Act 

The  Governments  of  Argentina.  Australia. 
Belgium,  Chile,  the  French  Republic,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United 
States  of  America, 

Having  accepted  the  invitation  extended 
to  them  on  May  2.  1958,  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  partici- 
pate in  a  Conference  on  Antarctica  to  be  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  the  twelve  na- 
tions which  cooperated  In  the  Antarctic  Pro- 
gram of  the  International  Geophysical  Year; 
Appointed  their  respective  Representatives, 
who  are  listed  below  by  countries: 

ARGENTINA 

Representative:  His  Excellency  Adolfo 
Sclllngo  (Head  of  Delegation ) . 

Alternate  Representative:  Dr.  Francisco  R. 
BcUo. 

AUSTRALIA 

Representatives:  The  Right  Honorable 
Richard  Gardiner  Casey,  CH  ,  D.S  O  ,  M  C, 
MP.  (Head  of  Delegation  i  ;  His  Excellency 
the  Honorable  Howard  Beale,  Q  C.  (Deputy 
Head  of  Delegation) . 

Alternate  Representatives:  J.  C.  O.  Kevin, 
MR   Booker. 

BELGIUM 

Representative:  His  Excellency  Viscount 
Obert  de  Thleusies  (Head  of  Delegation). 

Alternate  Representatives:  Jean  de  Bas- 
somplerre,  Alfred  van  der  Essen. 

CHILE 

Representatives:  His  Excellency  Marclal 
Mora  (Head  of  Delegation).  His  Excellency 
Enrique  Gajardo,  His  Excellency  Julio  Escu- 
dero. 

Alternate  Representative:    Horaclo  Suarez. 

THE   FRENCH    REPtTBLIC 

Representative:  His  Excellency  Pierre 
Charpentler  (Head  of  E>elegation) . 

Alternate  Representative:    Guy  Scalabre. 

JAPAN 

Representatives:  His  Excellency  Kolchlro 
Asakal  (Head  of  Delegation),  Takeso  Shl- 
moda. 

NEW   ZEALAND 

Representatives:  The  Right  Honorable 
Walter  Nash,  CH.  (Head  of  Delegation),  A. 
D.  Mcintosh,  C.M.G.  (Deputy  Head  of  Dele- 
gation) . 

Alternate  Representative:  G.  D.  L  WTilte, 
M  VO. 

NORWAY 

Representatives:  His  Excellency  Paul 
Koht  (Head  of  Delegation),  Torfinn  Oftedal 
(Deputy  Head  of  Delegation) . 

Alternate  Representatives:  Dr.  Anders  K. 
Or%'ln,  Gunnar  Haerum. 

UNION    OF    SOUTH    AFRICA 

Representatives:  The  Honorable  E^lc  H. 
liouw  (Head  of  Delegation),  His  Excellency 
W.  C.  du  Plessis  (Deputy  Head  of  Delega- 
tion ) . 

Alternate  Representatives:  J.  G.  Stewart, 
A.  G.  Dunn,  D.  Stuart  Franklin. 

UNION    OF    SO\^ET    SOCIALIST    REPUBLICS 

Representatives:  His  Excellency  VaslU  V. 
Kuznetsov  (Head  of  Delegation),  Grigory  I. 
Tunkin. 

Alternate  Representatives:  Alexander  A. 
Afanasiev.  Vice  Admiral  Valentin  A.  Cheku- 
rpv,  Mikhail  M.  Somov.  Mikhail  N  Smlrnov- 
sky. 

UNITED     KINGDOM     OF    GREAT    BRITAIN     AND 
NORTHERN     IRELAND 

Representatives:  Sir  Esler  Denlng.  G.C. 
MG.,  O.B.E  (Head  of  Delegation),  His  Ex- 
cellency Sir  Harold  Caccia,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C. 
VO. 


Altcrnatfe  Representatives:  H  N.  Brain, 
C.MG.,  O.B.E  ;  The  Viscount  Hood,  C.MG.; 
The  Honorable  H.  A.  A.  Hankey,  C.V.O. 

UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA 

Representative:  The  Honorable  Herman 
Phleger  (Head  of  Delegation). 

Alternate  Representatives:  The  Honorable 
Paul  C.  Daniels,  George  H.  Owen. 

The  Conference  met  at  Washington  on 
October  15,  1959.  It  had  before  It  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  working  papers  considered  in 
the  course  of  informal  preparatory  talks 
among  representatives  of  the  twelve  coun- 
tries who  had  met  in  Washington  following 
the  aforesaid  invitation  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

At  the  opening  Plenary  Session  of  the 
Conference  the  Honorable  Herman  Phleger, 
Head  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Conference.  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Allen  was  appointed  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Conference  and  Rapporteur. 

The  Conference  established  two  Commit- 
tees under  rotating  chairmanship  to  deal 
with  the  Items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Following  Initial  consideration  of 
such  Items,  these  Committees  were  recon- 
stituted as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole.  There 
were  also  established  a  Credentials  Commit- 
tee, a  Drafting  Committee,  and  a  Committee 
on  Style. 

The  final  session  of  the  Conference  was 
held  on  December  1.  1959. 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference,  as  recorded  In  the  summary 
records  and  reports  of  the  respective  (Com- 
mittees and  of  the  Plenary  Sessions,  the  (Con- 
ference formulated  and  submitted  for  signa- 
ture on  December  1,  1959,  the  Antarctic 
Treaty. 

The  Conference  recommended  to  the 
participating  Governments  that  they  appoint 
representatives  to  meet  In  Washington 
within  two  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  and  thereafter  at  such  times  as  may 
be  convenient,  pending  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  Treaty,  to  consult  together  and  to 
recommend  to  their  Governments  such  In- 
terim arrangements  regarding  the  matters 
dealt  with  in  the  Treaty  as  they  may  deem 
desirable. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  following  Pleni- 
potentiaries sign  this  Final  Act. 

Done  at  Washington  this  first  day  of  De- 
cember, one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-nine,  in  the  English,  French,  Russian 
and  Spanish  languages,  each  version  being 
equally  autlientlc.  In  a  single  original  which 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  transmit  certified  copies  there- 
of to  all  the  other  Governments  represented 
at  the  Conference. 

SIGNATURES  AFFIXED  TO  THE  FINAL  ACT  OF  THE 
CONFERENCE  ON  ANTARCTICA,  WASHINGTON, 
DECEMBER     1,     1959 

For  Argentina:  Adolfo  Sclllngo.  F.  Bello. 

For  Australia:  Howard  Beale,  J.  C.  G. 
Kevin,  M.  R.  Booker. 

For  Belgium :  Obert  de  Thleusies. 

For  Chile:  Marclal  Mora  M,  E  Gajardo  V, 
Julio  Escudero. 

For  the  French  Republic:  Pierre  Char- 
pentler, Guy  Scalabre. 

For  Japan:  Kolchlro  Asakal,  T.  Shlmoda. 

For  New  Zealand:    G.  D.  L   White. 

For  Norway:  Paul  Koht. 

For  the  Union  of  South  Africa :  Wentzel  C. 
du  Plessls. 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics: V.  Kuznetsov  (Romanlzatlon),  G. 
Tunkin    (Romanlzatlon). 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland:  Harold  Caccia. 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Herman 
Phleger,  Paul  C   Daniels. 
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I  certify  that  the  foregoing  U  a  true  copy 
of  the  final  act  of  the  Conference  on  Ant- 
arctica signed  at  Washlns^ton  on  December  1, 
1959,  In  the  English.  French.  Russian,  and 
Spanish  languages,  the  signed  original  of 
which  Is  deposited  m  the  archives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I,  Christian  A. 
Herter.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  hereunto  caused  the 
seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  afttxed 
and  my  name  subscribed  by  the  Authentica- 
tion Officer  of  the  said  Department,  at  the 
city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, this  second  day  of  December,  1959 

(SEALl  Christian  A.  Heeter. 

Secretary  of  State. 
By  Barbara  Hartman. 
Authentication   Officer.   Department 
of  State 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  committee  report  on  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  so  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, which  heard  the  testimony  given 
before  the  committee  by  those  opposed 
to  and  in  favor  of  the  treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a,>  follows 

The  .\NrARCTic  Treaty 

Ll  PURPOSES  or  THE  TREATT 
TwttTe  countries  are  signatories  of  the 
■ftty:  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  10  other  nations,  including  all  7  which 
have  advanced  territorial  claims  to  Antarc- 
tica Through  the  treaty,  these  countries 
accept  the  following  objectives;  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent  and  surrounding  areas  shall 
be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes; 
nuclear  explosions  and  radioactive  waste 
disposal  shall  be  banned  in  the  treaty  area; 
no  territorial  claims  or  rights  shall  either 
be  recognized  or  affected;  freedom  of  scien- 
tific investigation  shall  be  maintained  and 
international  cooperation  to  that  end  pro- 
moted; and  complete  rights  of  unilateral 
Inspection  shall  insure  fulfillment  of  these 
objectives  The  overall  purpose  thus  Is  to 
neutralize  Antarctica  and  obviate  future 
conflicts  between  nations  so  that  knowledge 
may  be  derived  from  the  continent  to  benefit 
all  mankind. 

'  2.    BACKGROtTND 

'  In  May  1958  the  United  States  sent 
Identical  notes  to  each  of  the  11  other 
countries  >  which  participated  In  the  Ant- 
arctic program  of  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  (IGY)  of  1957-58,  inviting 
them  to  join  In  a  conference  aimed  at  for- 
mulating a  treaty  on  Antarctica.  In  so 
doing,  the  United  States  was  mindful  of 
broadened  Interest  in  and  claims  to  Ant- 
arctica by  several  countries,  conflicts  be- 
tween Britain,  Argentina,  and  Chile  because 
of  their  overlapping  claims,  the  refusal  of 
the  latter  two  nations  to  permit  the  ques- 
tion to  be  taken  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  and  the  failure  of  U.S.  efforts  In 
1948  to  arrange  a  conference  with  the  seven 
claimants  looking  toward  a  settlement  of 
territorial  interests.  Added  to  these  con- 
siderations was  the  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  engaged  in  extensive  activities  during 
the  IGY  and  had  a  numh>er  of  bases  in  the 
Australian-claimed  portion  of  Antarctica 
which  it  showed  every  intention  of  main- 
taining. The  United  States,  therefore,  was 
concerned  lest  the  great  benefits  of  inter- 
national scientific  cooperation  derived  from 


Argen'iM.i.  Australia.  Belgium.  Chile. 
France.  Japan.  New  Zealand.  Norway,  the 
U'nion  of  South  Africa,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 


the  IGY  shovild  end  with  the  close  of  1958, 
to  be  replaced  by  future  national  disputes 
and  militant  maneuvers.  Friendly  interest 
In  such  an  endeavor.  Informally  expressed 
by  several  projected  treaty  members,  also 
stimulated  U.S.  adoption  of  the  initiative. 

All  11  governments  accepted  the  U.S.  In- 
vitation, and  their  representatives  held  ex- 
tensive informal  preparatory  talks  in  Wash- 
ington. The  working  papers  developed  In 
these  talks  formed  the  basis  of  discussion 
when  the  Conference  on  Antarctica  convened 
on  October  15,  1959.  Six  weeks  of  delibera- 
tions led  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  by  all 
countries  on  December  1;  at  which  time  a 
final  act.  not  requiring  ratification,  was  also 
signed. 

3.    COMMTTTKE  ACTION 

On  February  15,  1960,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitted  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  to  the  Senate  recommending  early 
and  favorable  consideration.  The  President, 
in  his  message  of  transmittal  stated  that 
■'this  is  a  unique  and  historic  treaty.  It 
provides  that  a  large  area  of  the  world — an 
area  equal  In  size  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States  combined — will  be  used  for  peaceful 
purposes  only  •  •  •.  The  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  understanding  with  which 
representatives  of  the  12  countries  drafted 
the  Antarctic  Treaty  and  signed  It  for  their 
respective  governments  is  an  inspiring  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  In- 
ternational cooperation  In  the  field  of  sci- 
ence and  In  the  pursuit  of  peace." 

The  treaty,  the  President's  messaf«»  •"!■) 
accompanying  papers  were  referred  t-  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  ^..i..- 
mlttee  held  public  hearings  on  June  14.  at 
which  time  the  main  administration  witness 
for  the  treaty  was  the  Honorable  Herman 
Phleger,  former  legal  adviser  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  head  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion at  the  Conference  on  Antarctica.  The 
administration  case  for  the  treaty  was  con- 
tinued by  Rear  Adm.  David  M  Tyree,  Ant- 
arctic projects  officer,  representing  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Favorable  testimony 
was  also  presented  by  Dr.  Laurence  M. 
Gould  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  by  Dr.  Philip  C.  Jessup.  professor  of 
international  law  at  Columbia  University. 
Testimony  opposed  to  the  treaty  was  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Clair  Engle,  Senator 
Ernest  Gruenlng,  Representative  John  R. 
Pillion,  Mr  Edouard  A.  Stackpole,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  A  Kendall. 

In  executive  session  on  June  21  the  com- 
mittee, without  a  dissenting  vote,  ordered 
the  treaty  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

4.     PROVISIONS     OF    THE    TRKATT 

The  Antarctic  Treaty  consists  of  a  pream- 
ble and  14  articles.  The  preamble  sets  forth 
the  objectives  of  the  signatories  and  ex- 
presses the  conviction  that  the  treaty 
"•  •  •  will  further  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations." 

The  first  three  articles  provide  that  meas- 
ures of  a  military  nature,  excluding  the  use 
of  military  personnel  and  equipment  for 
peaceful  purposes,  shall  be  prohibited;  that 
freedom  of  scientific  Investigation  shsai  con- 
tinue as  during  the  IGY;  and  that  measures 
to  promote  international  scientific  coopera- 
tion shall  Include  exchanges  of  plans,  per- 
sonnel, and  data  among  the  contracting 
parties.    ' 

Article  IV  deals  with  the  difficult  and  sen- 
sitive question  of  territorial  claims  and 
rights.  It  provides  that  the  claims,  bases  of 
claims  and  rights— asserted  or  latent — of  the 
contracting  nations  are  not  In  any  way  af- 
fected by  the  treaty;  nor  Is  there  any  change 
in  the  position  of  each  nation  regarding  the 
claims  or  rights  of  others.  Moreover,  no  ac- 
tivity In  Antarctica  during  the  period  of  the 
treaty  shall  affect  the  current  claims  situ- 
ation, and  no  new  or  enlarged  claims  shall 
be  asserted  for  the  duration  of  the  treaty. 


In  effect,  then,  the  question  of  territorial 
claims  and  rights  Is  "frozen"  while  the 
treaty  Is  in  force  It  should  be  noted  In  this 
connection  that  the  US.  Government.  In  the 
Initiative  of  May  1958,  expressly  stated  and 
reserved  all  the  rights  of  the  United  States, 
including  that  of  asserting  a  claim. 

Article  V  prohibits  nuclear  explosions  and 
radioactive  waste  disposal,  but  does  not  bar 
the  use  of  atomic  powerplants  In  Antarctica 
for  heat  and  light.  It  also  would  not  pre- 
vent the  terms  of  any  future  International 
agreement  on  the  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
being  applied  to  Antarctica. 

Article  VI  states  that  the  treaty  covers  the 
area  south  of  60°  S.  latitude,  Including  Ice 
shelves,  but  does  not  affect  the  question  of 
any  nation's  access  to  the  high  seas. 

Articles  VII  and  VIII  relate  to  the  system 
of  Inspection  and  to  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  contracting  party  over  its  own  na- 
tionals regardless  of  their  whereabouts  In 
the  treaty  area.  Each  original  treaty  mem- 
ber, as  well  as  any  country  acceding  In  fu- 
ture and  becoming  active  In  the  area,  shall 
have  the  right  to  name  Its  own  national 
observers  These  observers  shall  have  com- 
plete freedom  of  access  at  any  time  to  all 
areas  of  Antarctica.  Including  all  installa- 
tions, equipment,  and  means  of  transport 
within  the  areas.  The  contracting  parties 
win  tender  the  names  of  their  observers  to 
each  other,  and  will  inform  each  other  In 
full  as  to  all  activities,  equipment,  and  per- 
sonnel on  a  continuing  basis.  The  unre- 
stricted right  of  aerial  observation  should  be 
especially  noted  as  consonant  with  President 
Eisenhower's  "open  skies"  proposal. 

Disputes  between  two  or  more  contracting 
parties,  according  to  article  XI.  should  be 
resolved  through  consultation  and  means  of 
their  own  choice.  If  not  so  resolved,  any 
dispute  may  be  referred  to  the  mternatlonal 
Court  of  Justice,  but  only  with  the  consent 
of  all  parties  to  the  dispute.  In  this  con- 
nection, while  the  United  States  and  the 
majority  of  the  contracting  parties  were 
willing  to  accept  compulsory  jurisdiction  by 
the  International  Court,  the  opposition  of 
three  signatories  negated  that  proposal. 

When  all  12  contracting  parties  have  rati- 
fied and  the  treaty  has  entered  Into  force. 
It  Is  provided  under  article  IX  that,  within 
2  months  representatives  of  those  nations 
would  meet  at  Canberra  to  consider  meas- 
ures in  furtherance  of  the  treaty.  Such 
meetings  would  occur  thereafter  at  suitable 
Intervals  and  places.  Representation  on  this 
essentially  administrative  body  would  be 
automatic  for  the  12  original  signatories,  but 
In  the  case  of  any  other  acceding  country 
would  be  contingent  upon  a  demonstration 
of  active  Interest  In  Antarctica  through  sub- 
stantial scientific  research  activity  there. 
This  matter  Is  Interconnected  with  article 
XIII,  which  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  be 
open  for  accession  by  any  United  Nations 
member,  or  by  any  other  nation  unani- 
mously invited  to  accede  by  those  contract- 
ing parties  (hereinafter  named  the  "con- 
sultative parties")  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  above-mentioned  meetings  under  arti- 
cle IX. 

Amendment  and  duration  of  the  treaty 
are  covered  by  article  XII.  The  treaty  may 
be  modified  or  amended  at  any  time,  but 
only  by  unanimous  agreement  tof  the  con- 
sultative parties.  While  the  treaty  has  no 
specified  duration.  It  Is  provided  that  after 
30  years  any  of  the  consultative  parties  may 
request  a  conference  of  all  treaty  members 
to  review  the  operation  of  the  treaty. 
Amendments  approved  at  such  a  conference 
by  a  majority  of  those  represented.  Includ- 
ing a  majority  of  the  consultative  parties, 
will  enter  Into  force  when  ratified  by  all  of 
the  latter  parties.  Any  country  may  with- 
draw from  the  Ueaty.  effective  3  years  after 
notification.  If  an  amendment  approved  at 
such  a  conference  does  not  enter  Into  force 
within  2  years. 


8.    DISCUSSION    or    OPPOSITION    VIEWS 

The  two  major  and  Intertwined  concerns 
of  thoee  opposed  to  the  treaty  are.  first,  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.S.R,  is  among  the  12 
signatories;  and,  secondly,  that  the  United 
States,  despite  Its  notable  record  of  Antarc- 
tic exploration,  has  failed  to  make  official 
claims  based  upon  that  record.  Not  only  Is 
there  reluctance  to  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  view  of  Its  past 
practices  with  respect  to  treaties,  but  there 
Is  also  opposition  to  what  is  considered  a 
gratuitous  invitation  to  the  U.S.SJI.  to  enter 
the  Antarctic  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  na- 
tions possessing  legitimate  rights  In  the  area. 
On  this  question  of  Soviet  participation, 
the  central  fact  Is  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  had 
scientific  bases  In  Antarctica  for  several 
years  and  shows  every  sign  of  remaining 
there.  To  date,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
no  official  claim  beyond  that  of  discovering 
Antarctica  ( based  on  the  Bellingshausen 
voyage  of  1819-21).  It  stated  as  early  as 
1948,  however,  that  It  had  a  rightful  voice 
in  whatever  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
continent,  and  that  It  would  not  recognize 
any  that  were  reached  without  its  participa- 
tion and  consent. 

Following  Its  acceptance  of  the  interna- 
tional scientific  community's  Invitation  to 
play  a  role  in  the  lOY,  the  Soviet  Union 
unexpectedly  revealed  that  It  planned  an 
Antarctic  expedition  of  considerable  size. 
Indeed,  next  to  the  US.  effort,  the  Soviet 
expedition  was  the  most  elaborate  one  to  go 
to  the  continent  In  the  1955-56  season. 
During  the  IGY.  Soviet  participation  was 
generally  nonpolltical  and  cooperative,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  that  it  had  any  but 
legitimate  scientific  aspects  compatible  with 
long  experience  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

Therefore,  the  treaty  does  not  create  a 
Soviet  presence  in  Antarctica  but  merely 
deals  with  an  existing  situation.  It  does 
not  give  the  U.S  SJl.  any  righU  which  It 
would  not  otherwise  possess;  Bpeclflcally,  It 
only  confirms  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  neither  of  them  having 
made  official  territorial  claims,  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize the  claims  of  others.  Beyond  these 
negative  factors,  the  treaty  also  gives  the 
signatories  posiUve  opportunlUes  to  cooper- 
ate both  In  their  own  self-interest  and  in 
the  Interest  of  world  peace. 

With  regard  to  future  Soviet  adherence, 
opponents  of  the  treaty  seem  to  argue  In 
opposite  directions:  on  the  one  hand,  they 
say  that  the  USSR,  will  receive  benefits 
which  it  does  not  now  possess;  on  the  other, 
they  Intimate  that  it  will  not  observe  the 
treaty.  The  obvious  fact  Is  that  nations 
generally  will  ratify  and  respect  those  agree- 
menu  that  serve  their  national  Interests.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  removal  of  a  possible 
cause  of  military  conflict  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  of  movement  and  scientific 
Inquiry  are  In  the  best  Interests  of  all  na- 
tions. However,  should  the  treaty  be  broken 
for  any  reason,  the  situation  would  revert  to 
currently  existing  conditions.  The  language 
of  the  treaty  Is  as  conclusive  as  possible  on 
this  point,  according  to  those  most  learned  in 
International  law  who  testified  before  the 
committee. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  that  the 
United  States  should  jettison  a  treaty  which 
It  Initiated  In  favor  of  making  an  ofllcial 
territorial  claim,  proponents  of  this  view  not 
only  fail  to  show  any  advantages  but  they 
Ignore  its  disadvantages  The  only  territory 
yet  unclaimed  is  that  one-sixth  of  the  con- 
tinent between  90°  and  150°  W.  longitude, 
possibly  the  least  accessible  and  rewarding 
area  o;  Antarctica.  There  already  seems  to 
be  a  tacit  understanding  among  the  claim- 
ants that  this  area  should  be  reserved  to  the 
United  States  because  of  the  extensive  ex- 
plorations of  Admiral  Byrd.  his  companions 
and  successors.  Short  of  making  broader 
claims  which  would  immediately  embroil  our 
relations  with  friendly  countries,  this  15  the 


one  area  open  to  m.  If  the  United  States 
were  now  to  exercise  this  option,  It  would 
logically  have  to  recognize  the  claims  of 
other  countries  based  on  the  same  considera- 
tions of  discovery,  exploration  and  sporadic 
occupation.  In  return  for  this  fraction,  the 
United  States  would  jeopardize  Its  reserved 
rights  of  free  access  to  all  of  Antarctica. 
Moreover,  such  a  move  would  not  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Soviet  Union,  which,  possibly 
along  with  other  countries,  might  be  stimu- 
lated to  make  official  claims  also.  Many  sup- 
porters of  the  present  treaty  regret  that  the 
United  States  did  not  make  claims  many 
years  ago.  but  they  recognize  that  the  clock 
cannot  be  turned  back. 

I*resumably.  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
opponents  of  the  treaty  urge  the  United 
States  to  make  official  claims  stems  from  the 
supposedly  great  economic  pjotentlal  of  Ant- 
arctica. On  this  point,  the  noted  geologist 
and  Antarctic  expert.  Dr.  Laurence  Gould, 
who  was  second  in  command  of  the  first 
Byrd  expedition,  not  only  declared  that  the 
continent's  vast,  low-grade  lignite  coal  de- 
posits are  commercially  worthless,  but  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

"I  would  not  give  a  nickel  for  all  the 
mineral  resources  I  know  In  Antarctica.  The 
point  Is  we  don't  know  and  to  predicate  a 
program  or  to  presume  that  vast  resources 
are  there  Is  nonsense.  We  haven t  examined 
1  percent  of  the  area  geologically.  •  •  •  So 
that  for  many,  many  years  to  come  •  •  • 
the  most  Important  export  of  Antarctica  Is 
going  to  be  its  scientific  data.  And  that  is 
terribly  Important  Indeed.  There  Is  no 
single  field  of  geophysics  which  does  not  de- 
mand for  Its  completion  data  which  can 
come   only  from  Antarctica." 

In  any  event,  the  treaty  does  not  deal  with 
economic  considerations.  If  some  valuable 
discovery  were  made  in  the  future.  It 
theoretically  would  be  handled  under  the 
same  conditions  as  now  exist  In  the  absence 
of  a  treaty.  Practically,  however,  experience 
accumulated  by  the  consultative  parties 
might  by  that  time  result  In  a  better  disposi- 
tion of  the  resource  than  would  occur  at 
present. 

One  further  source  of  opposition  Is  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  ban  on  nuclear  ex- 
plosions and  radioactive  waste  disposal, 
which  Is  regarded  as  premature  and  contrary 
to  the  Interests  of  populated  world  areas,  as 
well  as  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  Antarctic 
exploitation.  The  fact  Is  that  Southern 
Hemisphere  countries,  keenly  aware  that 
their  weather  systems  originate  In  Antarc- 
tica, Insisted  on  that  prohibition.  Here 
again.  In  the  absence  of  a  treaty,  there  are 
considerations  which  the  United  States,  at 
least,  would  not  wish  to  flout. 

6.    CONCLUSIONS 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
siders that  the  Antarctic  Treaty  is  a  notable 
Instance  of  U.S.  initiative,  preceded  by  care- 
ful planning  and  followed  by  patient  and 
skillful  negotiations.  The  committee  under- 
stands that  the  President  took  an  unusually 
strong  personal  Interest  In  the  treaty,  and 
that  drafts  of  the  various  articles  were 
cleared  with  all  Interested  governmental 
agencies.  It  was  especially  glad  to  receive 
assurances  of  full  support  for  the  treaty  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  spokesman. 

The  arguments  presented  in  opposition  to 
the  treaty  were  carefully  considered,  but  the 
committee  did  not  find  them  at  all  per- 
suasive. In  particular.  It  noted  that  op- 
ponents did  not  offer  any  feasible  alternative 
method  of  preventing  disputes  and  national 
aggrandizement,  and  of  insuring  cooperative 
access  to  the  scientific  data  of  the  entire  coh- 
tlnent.  While  the  risks  of  entering  into 
agreements  with  Communist  countries  are 
not  discounted,  the  committee  subscribes  to 
the  belief  that  a  breakdown  In  communica- 
tions between  the  Communist  bloc  and  the 
free  world  Is  an  Immeasurably  greater  r.ok 


It  believes  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  an  area  where  mutual  interests 
appear  to  coincide  rather  than  diverge.  The 
alternative  to  this  course  of  action  seems  to 
entail  drawing  Antarctica  Into  the  arena  of 
global  conflict.  Furthermore.  It  Is  considered 
that  this  treaty  could  set  a  valuable  prece- 
dent for  dealing  with  new  situations  arising 
in  the  space  age. 

Although  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  have  already  ratified 
the  Antarctic  Treaty,  the  likelihood  is  that 
most  of  the  contracting  parties  will  await 
action  by  the  United  States  as  the  Inflating 
power. 

The  committee  IwlleTes  that  the  pending 
treaty  will  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  Its  friends  and  allies,  and 
will  promote  the  overall  cause  of  world  peace. 
Therefcre.  !t  recommends  that  the  Senate 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty. 

The  Antarctic  Treaty,  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  11  other  nations  on 
December  1.  1959,  will  alter  the  destiny 
of  an  entire  continent  if  It  is  allowed  to 
enter  into  force. 

Mr.  President,  the  area  involved  un- 
der the  treaty  is  larger  than  the  United 
States  of  America  plus  all  of  Europe. 
Because  of  its  profoimd  significance, 
the  treaty  must  be  considered  carefully 
in  terms  of  the  national  interest  of  this 
country.  Measured  in  these  terms,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  United  States  will 
lose  far  more  than  it  will  gain  if  it  rati- 
fies the  treaty. 

The  national  interest  has  many  di- 
mensions, all  of  which  must  be  weighed 
in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  treaty 
which  would  place  Antarctica  under  the 
control  of  12  nations.  One  of  these  is 
political:  Will  the  treaty  protect  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  and  add  to 
its  power  and  its  abiUty  to  influence 
events  in  the  world?  Will  it  enhance  the 
prospects  of  a  just  peace?  Another  is 
strategic:  Will  the  treaty  help  the 
United  States  to  defend  its  own  terri- 
tory and  participate  in  the  defense  of 
the  free  world?  Still  another  is  eco- 
nomic: Will  the  treaty  give  assurance 
that  Americans  will  be  able  to  share  in 
the  future  economic  development  of 
Antarctica?  Does  it  provide  the  best 
means  of  bringing  about  the  develop- 
ment of  Antarctica? 

Consideration  of  any  one  of  these 
questions  shows  that  the  treaty  would 
not  advance  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  the  principal  beneficiary 
of  the  well-intentioned  but  unwise  gen- 
erosity which  the  United  States  exhibits 
in  giving  up  its  preeminent  position  in 
Antarctica. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
solid  claims  to  some  80  percent  of  the 
Antarctic.  The  Soviets  have  none.  We 
are  trading  what  I  would  call  a  horse 
for  a  rabbit  to  get  the  concessions  the 
treaty  would  grant  in  the  way  of  inter- 
national amity  and  accord. 

THE   TREATT    IN    WORLD   POLITICS 

Mr.  President,  first  I  wish  to  deal 
with  the  matter  of  the  treaty  in  world 
politics. 

The  principal  chanpe  which  would  be 
w: ought  by  the  treaty  would  be  to  place 
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Antarctica  under  the  joint  supervision 
of  the  12  signatory  states,  one  of  which 
IS  the  Soviet  Union.  Each  of  the  12 
states  would  have  an  equal  voice,  and 
measures  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out 
of.  the  treaty  would  require  unan:niily 
among  them.  This  means  that  the  So- 
viet Union  could  veto  measures  agreed 
upon  by  all  the  other  sunatones.  The 
precise  amount  of  harm  ■.'.hich  might  be 
done  by  this  provision  cannot  be  esti- 
mated becavL-;e  of  the  vagueness  of  the 
treaty  concerning  the  powers  of  the  12- 
nation  ^roup  Nevertheless,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Security  Council  should  be 
a  warning  m  regard  to  what  the  Soviet 
Union  may  do  We  recall  that  only  in 
the  last  few  days  the  Soviet  Union  exer- 
cised Its  veto  m  the  Security  Council,  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
which  would  have  permitted  an  im- 
partial inquiry  Into  the  shooting  down 
of  the  B-47  over  international   waters. 

Internationalization  has  been  put  for- 
ward by  proponents  of  the  treaty  as  a 
solution  to  the  uru'esolved  problem  of 
territorial  sovereignty  in  the  Antarctic. 
Seven  nations  have  claims  to  portions  of 
.Antarctica,  and  m  one  portion  three'  na- 
tions have  claims  which  overlap  None 
of  the  claims  hcus  become  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  .some  of  the  territory  has  not 
yet  been  claimed  by  any  nation.  The 
treaty's  proponents  contend  that  with- 
out internationalization  Antarctica  will 
become  the  subject  of  international 
disputes. 

It  IS  certainly  true  that  it  would  be 
an  invitation  to  disputes  to  allow  Ant- 
arctica to  continue  indefinitely  in  the 
uncertain  legal  status  which  it  has  held 
in  the  past  However,  the  conflicting 
claims  could  be  resolved  and  future 
problems  prevented  m  ways  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Unitt'd  States  than 
that  provided  by  the  current  treaty 

The  most  obvious  solution  would  sim- 
ply require  that  the  United  States  make 
an  official  claim  to  that  part  of  Ant- 
arc  ca  in  which  it  has  clear  rights.  As 
a  minimum,  this  would  constitute  the 
entire  sector  which  is  at  present  un- 
claimed, the  sector  stretching  between 
150  and  90  west  lon^ituci''  A  claim 
in  this  area  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
other  claimant  states,  all  of  which  are 
our  allies,  for  it  would  demonstrate  that 
the  United  States  recot;nized  the  im- 
;>jrtance  of  keeping  Antarctica  in  the 
hands  of  the  free  world  This  claim 
migiit  be  extended  after  careful  study 
of  the  history  of  activities  in  the  Ant- 
arctic area,  with  any  con'^icts  decided 
among  the  United  States  and  those 
countries  which  have  taken  a  major  in- 
terest in  Antarctica  over  a  long  period 
of  time  and  concretely  demonstrated 
that  interest  by  asserting  claims.  For 
example,  the  principal  US.  base  "Naval 
Air  Base  McMurdo"  is  located  within 
the  New  Zealand -claimed  area,  and  the 
Marble  Point  proposed  airfield  is  also 
;n  the  .same  New  Zealand  area.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  possible,  by  individual 
agreements  between  the  two  nations,  to 
work  out  a  satisfactory  solution  without 
the  sanction  of  all  the  countries  in- 
volved 

Certainly  ;t  would  be  much  easier,  Mr. 
President,  to  work  out  such  an  agreement 
with  the  other  nation  involved,  which  is 


our  friend  and  ally,  than  to  work  out 
the  agreement  under  a  12-nation  pact 
provided  by  the  treaty,  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  a  party  and  as  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  could,  as  it  does 
in  the  Security  Council,  exercise  the 
right  of  veto. 

U.S.    RIGHTS 

With  *!?'  p-  ct  to  U.S.  rights,  there  is 
no  duuo-,  ::.  .:  the  United  States  has  the 
legal  right  to  territorial  sovereignty  over 
a  large  portion  of  Antarctica.  It  could 
base  its  claim  on  discoveries,,  explora- 
tions, occupations,  or  performance  of  ad- 
ministrative acts,  the  main  bases  for  the 
claims  which  have  been  filed  to  date. 
These  are  the  historic  bases  of  claims 
made  througnout  all  the  history  of  the 
world  to  areas  throughout  the  world.  On 
any  basis  that  sovereiimty  over  new  ter- 
ritory is  determined,  the  United  States 
has  a  sound  position.  An  example  is  dis- 
covery. American  investigators  believe 
that  the  continent  of  Antarctica  was  first 
sighted  by  Nathaniel  Brown  Palmer,  an 
American  sealing  captain,  on  November 
17,  1820.  As  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  said,  the  Soviet 
Union  first  got  into  the  area  in  1956. 
Nineteen  years  later,  in  1839,  Adm. 
Charles  Wilkes  made  a  voyage  more  than 
halfway  around  Antarctica  and  dem- 
onstrated the  existence  of  a  continental 
land  mass. 

The  American  rights  based  upon  early 
discoveries  are  strengthened  by  the  out- 
standing American  role  in  exploring  the 
continent. 

Foremost  among  the  brave  and  dedi- 
cated men  who  have  planted  the  Ameri- 
can flag  in  Antarctica  was  Adm.  Richard 
E.  Byrd.  Although  he  first  achieved 
worldwide  fame  in  1926  when  he  became 
the  first  man  to  fly  over  the  North  Pole, 
Byrd's  name  will  always  be  linked  with 
his  beloved  Antarctic  continent. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  ADMIRAL  BYRD 

I  wish  to  speak  briefly  now  of  the 
achievements  of  Admiral  Byrd,  because 
on  his  exploration,  on  his  work,  and  on 
his  sacrifice  as  well  as  his  dedication,  are 
based  a  great  part  of  America's  claims 
to  the  Antarctic. 

During  his  five  trips  to  Antarctica,  Ad- 
miral Byrd  saw  more  unknown  area 
there  than  any  other  man  in  history. 
His  achievement  and  continuous  dedica- 
tion to  Antarctica  from  1928  until  his 
death  in  1957,  fired  American  interest  in 
the  area.  During  these  three  decades, 
the  United  States  explored  more  antarc- 
tic territory  than  all  other  nations 
combined. 

Yet  we  are  prepared  to  throw  in  our  lot 
with  everyone  else,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  no  claims  whatsoever. 

Byrd's  first  expedition  sailed  to  Ant- 
arctica in  September  1928.  All  the 
world  knows  the  base  he  established  then 
as  Little  America.  This  expedition  saw 
approximately  150,000  square  miles  and 
mapped  large  sections.  Byrd  named 
Marie  Byrd  Land  in  honor  of  his  wife  and 
discovered  the  Edsel  Ford,  Rockefeller, 
and  Grosvenor  mountain  ranges.  It 
was  on  this  expedition,  on  November  29, 
1929.  that  Byrd  and  three  companions 
became  the  first  men  to  fly  over  the 
South  Pole,  a  courageous  feat.  In  the 
course  of  the  flight,  Byrd  was  forced  to 


have  hundreds  of  pounds  of  precious  food 
thrown  overboard  so  that  the  plane  could 
rise  above  a  glacier  of  unexpected  height. 
In  1933  Byrd  returned  to  Antarctica 
with  a  second  expedition  which  concen- 
trated on  scientific  work  and  used  trac- 
tors more  extensively  than  ever  before. 
He  set  up  an  advance  weather  base  and 
manned  it  alone  from  March  28  through 
August  10.  1934.  Never  before  had  any- 
one wintered  so  far  south.  During  his 
vigil.  Byrd  almost  died  from  exhaust 
fumes  from  a  motor  and  a  faulty  stove. 
That  expedition  brought  back  aerial 
photographs  of  almost  a  half  million 
square  miles  of  unexplored  territory,  plus 
invaluable  weather  data  and  meteor- 
ological studies.  It  served  many  other 
branches  of  science,  as  well. 

The  year  1935  was  an  epic  year  in  the 
saga  of  American  exploration  of  the  vast 
wilderness  of  Antarctica.  In  that  year, 
Lincoln  Ellsworth,  with  Herbert  Hollick- 
Kenyon — Canadian — flew  in  an  aircraft 
called  the  Polar  Star,  from  Dimdee  Is- 
land in  the  northern  part  of  the  Antarc- 
tic Archipelago,  over  the  Bay  of 
Whales — Admiral  Byrd's  Little  Ameri- 
ca— 2.300  miles  away.  The  trip  was 
made  in  six  stages,  the  last  one  by  sled 
after  the  exhaustion  of  the  fuel  of  their 
aircraft.  They  reached  Little  America 
on  December  15  and  were  picked  up  at 
this  point  on  January  15,  1936,  by  the 
Discovery  II.  an  Arctic  research  ship. 
The  new  territory  between  Hearst  Land 
and  Marie  Byrd  Land.  80°  to  120°  West, 
was  named  James  W.  Ellsworth  and 
claimed  for  the  United  States.  A  high, 
midcontinental  plateau  was  named  for 
HoUick-Kenyon,  the  pilot,  Ellsworth 
also  discovered  the  12,000-foot  Eternity 
Range  in  Hearst  Land  and  the  Sentinel 
Range  in  James  W.  Ellsworth  Land.  Be- 
tween 1938  and  1939.  Lincoln  Ellsworth, 
on  another  expedition,  surveyed  a  large 
part  of  eastern  Antarctica,  by  air, 
■'claiming  some  430,000  square  miles  for 
the  United  States."  The  Australian 
Government  at  once  protested  against 
this  claim. 

On  May  19.  1936.  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  honored  the  Byrd  An- 
tarctic Expedition  before  a  distin- 
guished audience.  In  making  the  pres- 
entation. Dr.  Grosvenor  said  in  part: 
To  many,  a  map  of  the  world  Is  the  great- 
est of  all  epic  poems.  The  map's  lines  and 
color  show  the  realization  of  great 
dreams  •  •  •  Magellan  dreamed  that  he 
could  sail  around  the  world:  Columbus 
dreamed  of  sailing  westward,  which  added  a 
hemisphere  to  the  known  world.  Of  all  liv- 
ing explorers,  he  who  has  seen  moat  of  his 
dreams  come  true  Is  Rear  Adm.  Richard  E. 
Byrd.  whom  we  honor  tonight. 

Dr.  Grosvenor  said  further: 

Admiral  Byrd's  first  expedition  carried  the 
American  flag  1.600  miles  farther  south  than 
it  had  been  before.  In  the  lowest  tempera- 
tures and  fiercest  winds  of  oiu-  globe,  he  flew 
airplanes  more  than  7,000  miles,  making 
camera  surveys  of  expanses  larger  than  the 
area  of  all  our  Atlantic  seaboard 
States  •  •  •.  Admiral  Byrd,  we  welcome 
you  as  the  pioneer  of  the  new  era  of  explo- 
ration, as  one  who  has  utilized  the  airplane, 
the  radio  and  many  other  Inventions  of 
American  genius  •  •  •.  We  further  claim 
you  as  the  gallant  leader  of  men  whose  abili- 
ty and  concern  for  their  safety  have  won 
their  admiration  and  their  loyalty. 
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In  Admiral  Byrd's  reply,  accepting  the 
citation  from  Dr.  Grosvenor  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society,  he  said: 

As  to  geography,  we  have  discovered  and 
taken  possession  of  for  the  United  States,  a 
land  area  as  large  as  the  combined  Atlantic 
seaboard  States  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
There  can  be  no  controversy  concerning  the 
ownership  of  this  land,  for  It  is  beyond  the 
British  claim  and  no  human  eye  other  than 
that  of  American  citizens  has  ever  looked 
down  upon  this  land. 

There  are  other  Interesting  changes  in  the 
map,  for  example:  The  National  Geo- 
graphic Society's  map  of  Antarctica  shows  a 
great  white  unknown  blank  space  about 
150,000  miles  in  area,  north  of  the  76th 
parallel  of  latitude  and  between  longitude 
120  and  60  west.  By  ship  and  airplane  we 
wiped  that  area  off  the  map  as  a  white,  un- 
known space  and  put  It  Into  the  column  of 
the  known,  by  proving  It  to  be  a  part  of  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean. 

Admiral  Byrd  has  indicated  what  he 
did,  what  he  saw.  and  what  he  claimed 
possession  of  for  the  United  States  of 
America  as  an  explorer  in  the  same  fash- 
ion that  Columbus  claimed  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  at  one  time. 

Admiral  Byrd  indicated: 

The  total  area  brought  within  the  range 
of  vision  of  the  aerial  or  surface  parties 
operating  from  Little  America  as  a  base  was 
approximately  450.000  square  miles.  Of 
this.  290.000  miles  were  previously  unknown. 
At  sea.  In  the  neighborhood  of  160,000  square 
miles  of  unknown  waters  were  explored. 
Thus,  a  grand  total  of  new  land  and  sea  of 
roughly  460.000  square  miles  was  added  to 
the  map. 

The  airplanes  flew  a  total  of  26.000  miles 
without  accident,  under  the  leadership  of 
June,  due  to  the  remarkable  record  of  the 
aviation  personnel.  As  our  Condor  plane, 
the  William  Horlick.  penetrated  Into  various 
areas  never  before  seen,  the  area  was 
mapped,  while  the  plane  sped  along  at  125 
miles  an  hour,  with  the  great  mapping 
camera.     This,  to  me,  has  been  a  romance. 

This  is  Admiral  Byrd  speaking.  He 
claimed  this  area  on  the  basis  of  aerial 
photography,  not  on  the  basis  of  put- 
ting his  foot  upon  the  shore.  He  claimed 
everything  that  was  contiguous  to  the 
place  he  stepped  on.  He  flew  over  it.  he 
photographed  it.  and  he  claimed  it  in 
the  name  and  as  a  possession  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  continue  with  the  quotation  from 
Admiral  Byrd : 

Tractors  proved  successful  In  polar  regions 
for  the  first  time,  covering  a  total  of  12,000 
miles.  Dogmen  did  superbly  a  total  of  7,500 
miles.  Dogs  are  still  the  Infantry  of  the 
polar  regions. 

Admiral  Byrd  once  said: 

Candidly,  at  this  moment,  Antarctica  Is 
asleep  as  far  as  we  can  calculate  Its  value 
to  modern  civilization,  but  no  one  except 
God  can  tell  how  long  it  will  remain  asleep. 
Immense  beds  of  coal  have  been  hinted  as 
existing.  Coal  deposits  are  located  in  the 
mountains,  but  there  are  practical  difficul- 
ties involved  In  reaching  them.  At  one 
time.  Antarctica  possessed  what  must  have 
been  a  comparatively  mild,  humid  climate — 
warm  enough  and  genial  enough  to  support 
a  flourishing  land  flora  with  strongly  devel- 
oped trees  and  with  swamp  or  forest  vegeta- 
tion capable  of  forming  beds  of  coal  which 
probably  extended  across  the  pole. 

In  1939,  Admiral  Byrd  weis  designated 
by  President  Roosevelt  as  commanding 
officer    of    the   U.S.   Antai'ctic   Service. 
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This  was  the  third  time.  About  that 
time  a  distinguished  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell],  who  will  speak  on  this 
subject  later,  had  a  hand  in  authorizing 
these  trips,  and  he  knows  what  they 
were  authorized  for.  The  great  expend- 
iture from  the  American  Treasui-y  and 
the  loss  of  human  life  of  Americans  that 
occurred  in  the  Antarctic  occurred  be- 
cause our  people  wanted  to  claim  that 
territory  for  America  and  as  a  part 
of  American  sovereignty.  This  treaty 
would  relinquish  that  effort  and  work. 
Extensive  new  operations  were 
planned,  with  the  objectives  being  not 
only  scientific,  but  also  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  bases  which  would 
assist  in  supporting  American  sover- 
,eignty  claims.  A  State  Department  pol- 
icy study,  undertaken  a  few  months  be- 
fore at  the  request  of  President  Roose- 
velt, had  pointed  out  the  need  to  protect 
American  rights  in  the  area  in  view  of 
the  activities  of  other  nations.     , 

I  only  wish  the  State  Department  had 
been  a  little  more  vigilant  in  that  re- 
gard and  a  little  more  siggressive  in  re- 
cent years. 

Members  of  the  expedition  were  cau- 
tioned by  the  President's  order  not  to 
take  any  action  which  would  compro- 
mise the  U.S.  position  of  not  recognizing 
any  claim  of  sovereignty  in  the  Antarctic 
regions  by  any  foreign  state.  They  were 
authorized  to  "take  any  appropriate 
steps  such  as  dropping  written  claims 
from  airplanes,  depositing  such  writing 
in  cairns,  and  so  forth,  which  might  as- 
sist in  supporting  a  sovereignty  claim  by 
the  United  States." 

All  over  Antarctica,  someday,  there 
will  be  discovered  those  articles,  estab- 
lishing American  sovereignty  and  Amer- 
ican claims. 

The  Antarctic  Service  established 
two  bases  and  explored  and  mapped  an 
additional  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  including  the  discovery  of  the 
Thurston  Peninsula  area.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War  forced  the  abandonment  of 
the  plan  to  have  permanent  bases  with 
each  year  a  new  group  of  men  replacing 
those  who  had  stayed  over  the  winter. 

During  the  war.  Admiral  Byrd  played 
a  vital  role  in  locating  naval  bases  in 
the  Pacific.  Even  before  the  war  was 
over,  however,  he  was  looking  forward 
to  returning  to  establish  new  bases  in 
Antarctica.  He  conceived  a  plan  for  a 
three-front  assault  on  the  Antarctic 
Continent,  with  extensive  use  of  air- 
planes which  would  permit  learning  in 
a  few  weeks  more  than  had  been  learned 
in  an  entire  century.  He  obtained  ap- 
proval for  the  plan  and  at  the  end  of 
1946  was  on  his  way  again  to  Antarctica, 
this  time  as  officer  in  charge  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  Antarctica  development  project 
1947 — which  was  given  the  name  of 
Operation  Highjiunp.  Comprising  13 
ships  and  more  than  4.000  men.  Opera- 
tion High  jump  still  ranks  as  the  largest 
expedition  ever  sent  to  the  Antarctic. 

Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd  spent  his  en- 
tire adult  life  in  the  service  of  his  coim- 
try.  As  a  result  of  his  adventuj-ous 
spirit,  his  personal  bravery,  his  initiative. 
and  his  perseverance,  the  United  States 


earned  the  right  to  claim  sovereignty 
over  a  large  portion  of  Antarctica.  We 
have  not  yet  done  so,  but  it  is  still  not 
too  late.  However,  time  will  not  stand 
still  and  wait  for  us.  Already  a  treaty 
has  been  signed  which  would  in  effect 
mean  giving  up  our  rights  to  sovereignty- 
over  any  part  of  Antarctica. 

For  Antarctica  Admiral  Byrd  and 
many  other  Americans  sacrificed  months 
of  life  away  from  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies. They  regularly  suffered  from  fro- 
zen chins  or  no.ses  and  the  phvsical  dis- 
comforts of  extreme  cold.  They  risked 
death  in  the  crossing  of  deep  crevasses, 
the  exploration  of  vmknown  territorj'. 
and  in  simply  keeping  alive  at  tempera- 
tures far  below  zero  or  in  blinding  bliz- 
zards. However,  they  gained  the  satis- 
faction of  protecting  and  promoting  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

What  a  great  loss  it  would  be  if  now 
the  products  of  their  labor  were  given 
away.  How  httle  appreciation  for  their 
heroic  efforts  we  would  show  if  we  gave 
away  their  discoveries  as  though  they 
were  valuel'^ss.  The  loss  would  not  be 
theirs,  however,  but  ours,  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Under  our  control, 
Antarctica  would  be  an  asset  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world,  but  under  enemy 
control  it  would  endanger  us.  The  con- 
tinent is  a  reservoir  of  mineral  resources 
which  in  the  future  may  be  necessary  to 
replace  depleted  natural  resources  else- 
where. Above  all,  however,  the  United 
States  has  earned  the  right  to  sover- 
eignty in  Antarctica  by  the  toil  and  dar- 
ing of  such  men  as  Adm.  Richard  E. 
Byrd  and  his  many  associates.  A  heri- 
tage such  as  this  should  not  be  lightly 
tossed  away. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  the  signal  serv- 
ices of  this  gallant  American.  Adm  Rich- 
ard E.  Byrd,  to  his  country  that  I  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  House  in  both 
1956  and  1957  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Richard  E.  Byrd  Antarctic  Commis- 
sion. Similar  legislation  has  been  mtro- 
duced  in  the  House  this  year  by  Con- 
gressman Zablocki,  and  it  has  my  whole- 
hearted support. 

Let  me  add  that  my  association  with 
this  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  It  goes 
back  over  several  years.  Admiral  Byrd 
was  my  personal  friend.  I  knew  him 
personally  before  I  knew  his  brother. 
Senator  Harry  E.  Byrd,  who  sits  in  this 
body  with  us.  I  talked  with  him  many 
times  about  Antarctica,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly sure  that  if  Admiral  Byrd  were 
here  today  he  would  be  against  this 
treaty,  because  it  sacrifices  and  gives 
away  the  fruits  of  a  lifetime  of  labor  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  men  who  joined  with  him, 
many  of  whom  lost  their  Lives  in  estab- 
lishing American  claims  and  American 
sovereignty  in  Antarctica. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Commis- 
sion would  bring  together  in  a  central 
depository  all  of  the  records  relating  to 
Antarctica,  coordinate  and  supervi.se  ex- 
periments, research,  and  expeditions 
of  a  nonmilitary  character  in  Ant- 
arctica, publish  scientific,  technical,  and 
general  information  about  that  con- 
tinent, and  in  general  take  action  to  pro- 
mote the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge     of     the     Antarctic    region. 


I 
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Much  to  n;y  surprist-  I  find  that  theip 
is  no  one  place  now  where  we  can  f.nd 
all  the  data  with  reference  to  Amer'.r.^  s 
claims  in  Antarctica  They  are  scat- 
tered in  the  archives  and  throughout 
the  histories  of  the  tr:ps  made  by  Ad- 
miral Byrd. 

In  the  legislation  which  I  introduced 
was  the  provision  that  the  Commission 
should  also  assist  and  advise  in  the 
establishment  of  territorial  claims  to  the 
Antarctic  by  the  United  States.  This 
feature  is  missing  from  Congressman 
Zablocki  s  bill,  and  in  my  view,  should 
be  restored  to  it. 

In  addition  to  the  ba.-i.s  established  for 
US  sovereigr.ty  by  Admiral  Byrd  and 
his  associates,  by  Lincoln  Ellsworth,  and 
others,  additional  m.aikpr;  lav;;.j  th^^ 
basis  for  US  claims  werf>  ;.!ar.W'cl  dur- 
ing the  postwar  .Antarctic  px^^editions 
undertaken  prior  to  the  International 
Geophysical  Year  of  1957-58.  Instruc- 
tions for  the.'^e  expeditions  called  for  the 
extension  and  consolidation  of  U.S.  sov- 
er*^i?nty  "the  largp'^t  practicable  area  of 
the  Antarctic  Continent  "  By  these  ac- 
tivities the  groundwork  has  been  laid  for 
the  United  States  to  a.ssert  its  sover- 
eignty. All  that  has  been  lacking  is  the 
official  action  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment which  would  solidify  the  claims. 

Icebreakers  were  used  successfully  to 
carve  a  path  through  the  pack  ice.  Air- 
craft tendf«rs  and  seaplanes  were  used  to 
photograph  large  areas  nevev  before 
seen.  As  Admiral  Byrd  anticipated,  with 
the  use  of  seaplanes  and  transport  air- 
craft. Operation  HiL'hjump  discovered 
more  of  Antarctica  than  all  previous  ex- 
peditions combined.  It  mapped  an  area 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the  United 
States;  discovered  or  confliTned  more 
than  5.400  miles  of  coastline;  and  found 
and  charted  10  new  mountains,  plus  ar- 
c.hipf'lacoes,  seas,  and   ice-free  regions. 

When  m  1952  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Scientific  Unions  appointed  a  spe- 
cial committee  for  the  International 
Geopiiysical  Year.  Admiral  Byrd  advo- 
cated another.  American  Antarctic  ex- 
pedition, saying: 

We  ve  led  the  world  so  far.  We  certainly 
s'n  u.cl  .make  one  more  effort  to  pave  the 
w  iv  :  .r  the  International  Geophysical  Year. 

Subsequently,  in  1955.  Admiral  Byrd 
w  as  designated  by  President  Eisenhower 
a6  Officer  in  Charge  of  U.S.  Antarctic 
programs  and  led  the  first  overall  phases 
of  Operation  Deep  Freeze.  In  this  capac- 
ity, ai  the  age  of  66,  Admiral  Byrd  made 
h..-,  .ast  trip  lo  Antarctica. 

Oi.e  of  the  features  of  the  US.  Antarc- 
tic programs  included  survey  and  photo- 
iiraphic  flights  over  large  areas  of  Ant- 
arctica. These  flights  were  made  from 
bay  ice.  :.  )t  airstrips.  They  were  made 
wi'.i.oit  b»:.- fit  of  known  landmarks  or 
radio  beacon  landing  aids,  and  they  were 
made  over  areas  never  before  seen  by 
hiiman  eyes.  They  were  made  by  U.S. 
Na\T  pilots  lAho  realised  that  if  they  had 
t-o  ditch,  it  might  mean  a  1,200 -mile  hike 
back  to  base — over  unknown  mountains, 
Ueacherous  chasms  in  the  ice,  in  sub- 
zero temperatures  and  against  howling 
wuiu.s. 

These  e.xtraordinaiy  flights,  planes, 
and  their  courageous  crews  carried  on 
tiie   tradition   of    Admiral    Byrd.     They 


f.ew  23.000  miles — from  McMurdo  Sound 
on  Antarctica's  Ross  Sea  over  the  South 
Pole  the  South  Magnetic  Pole,  the  South 
Geomagnetic  Pole,  and  over  the  Pole  of 
Inaccessibility.  The  Navy's  cameras 
photographed  a  million  miles  of  virgin 
territory.  One  flight  crossed  from  the 
Ross  Sea  to  the  Weddell  Sea  via  the 
South  Pole. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  first 
phase  of  Operation  Deep  FYeeze,  Admiral 
Byrd.  already  holder  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  and  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Freedom.  A 
short  while  later,  on  March  11,  1957,  he 
died  in  his  sleep.  His  accomplishments 
in  the  Antarctic  had  aroused  the  interest 
of  people  throughout  the  world.  He  had 
the  vision  to  applj'  modem  machines  and 
methods  of  communications.  He  trained 
and  inspired  hundreds  of  men  to  carry 
on  the  work  he  began.  For  example, 
when  Admiral  Byrd  died  the  news  was 
radioed  to  the  South  Pole  where  a  grroup 
of  men  were  spending  the  winter  for  the 
first  time.  In  charge  of  the  crew  at  the 
South  Pole  was  Paul  Siple,  who  had  been 
the  Eagle  Scout  chosen  to  accompany 
one  of  the  early  Byrd  expeditions  more 
than  20  years  before. 

LOSS  OF  oppoRTrfNrrr  to  makk  TEiuirroHiAi. 

CLAIMS 

If  the  Antarctic  Treaty  comes  into  ef- 
fect, the  United  States  will  be  giving  up, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  ofBcial  claims  to  that 
part  of  Antarctica  in  which  it  has  earned 
territorial  sovereignty.  The  treaty  ex- 
plicitly provides  that  no  new  claims  may 
be  asserted  as  long  as  it  is  in  effect. 
By  this  provision  the  United  States 
makes  a  sacrifice  much  larger  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  signatory  states, 
for  it  is  the  only  country  already  with 
a  strong  basis  for  substantial  claims 
which  has  not  made  those  claims. 

The  proponents  of  the  treaty  argue 
that  no  nation  will  be  giving  up  any- 
thing, since  the  treaty  also  provides  that 
claims,  rights  to  claims,  and  recogni- 
tions of  claims  are  "frozen"  as  they  now 
exist  for  the  duration  of  the  treaty. 
Since  the  United  States  has  made  no 
claims,  we  will  have  no  claims  frozen. 
Whether  imder  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
we  would  be  able  to  make  claims  later  is 
a  matter  which  is  certainly  subject  to 
conjecture.  I  suppose  this  is  true  in 
theory,  because  the  treaty  states  that 
nothing  in  it  shall  be  interpreted  as  a 
renunciation  of  previously  asserted 
rights  of  or  claims  to  territorial  sover- 
eignty or  a  renunciation  or  diminution 
of  any  basis  of  claim.  In  spite  of  these 
provisions,  however,  it  Is  only  realistic  to 
recognize  that  once  the  treaty  comes 
into  force  it  is  very  unlikely  the  United 
States  will  ever  gain  any  benefit  from 
its  preeminent  role  in  the  opening  up  of 
Antarctica.  How  stale  will  those  claims 
be  after  35  years,  or  perhaps  half  a 
century? 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  treaty  is  to  extinguish  national 
claims  once  and  for  all.  It  seems  ap- 
parent from  what  information  has  been 
made  public  about  the  negotiations  for 
the  treaty  that  the  clau.se  "freezing"  the 
status  of  claims  was  adopted  primarily 
for  the  puipose  of  making  the  treaty 


palatable  to  states  which  have  already 
asserted  claims.  The  treaty  has  no  ter- 
mination date  and  seems  designed  to 
stay  in  effect  indefinitely.  As  long  as  it 
remains  in  force,  the  entire  continent 
would  be  under  international  control. 
Thus  the  treaty  is  really  permanent  in 
nature  although  the  provisions  "freez- 
ing" sovereign  rights  give  the  impression 
that  at  some  future  date  the  treaty  will 
expire  and  the  status  of  claims  will  fall 
back  into  the  spme  pattern  which  exists 
today. 

I  assert  that  even  the  claims  which 
have  been  made  wUl  never  fall  back  into 
the  same  status  as  exists  today,  not  to 
.speak  of  American  claims  which  have 
not  been  made,  because  after  a  lapse  of 
35  years  or  half  a  century — whenever 
this  treaty  might  terminate — It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  nations  which  have  gone 
into  that  area,  exercised  rights,  and 
asserted  their  sovereignty,  as  we  can  ex- 
pect the  Soviet  Union  to  do,  will  not  go 
back  35  years  or  half  a  century  and  say. 
"Let  us  adjudicate  the  claims  on  the 
basis  of  the  situation  which  existed  35 
years  or  a  half  a  century  before."  It  is 
not  realistic  to  suppose  that  that  will 
ever  happen. 

Second,  even  if  the  treaty  were  im- 
successful  In  its  objective  of  bringing 
about  permanent  Internationalization,  it 
is  extremely  unli^fely  that  U.S.  rights  in 
the  unclaimed ^Ajfea  would  ever  again  be 
as  predominant  and  undisputed  as  they 
are  now.  The  countries  such  as  the  So- 
viet Union  which  have  been  given  a  voice 
in  the  control  of  Antarctica  by  this 
treaty  wUl  not  readily  pack  up  and  go 
home  If  the  treaty  comes  to  an  end. 
Meanwhile,  the  claims  problem  will  have 
become  more  difficult  as  more  and  more 
countries  undertake  activities. 

Again  the  treaty  has  a  provision  to 
hide  this  danger.  It  states  that  no  ac- 
tivities taking  place  during  the  treaty 
period  shall  constitute  a  basis  for  assert- 
ing, supporting,  or  denying  a  claim.  In 
practice,  however,  we  can  be  fairly  sure 
that  if  the  treaty  arrangement  would 
eventually  dissolve,  new  claims  not  now 
justified  will  be  made.  No  nation,  such 
as  the  Soviet  Union,  which  establishes 
widespread  operations  during  the  treaty 
period  will  voluntarily  abandon  its  fa- 
cilities and  wait  for  another  country  to 
assert  or  reassert  a  claim  or  rights  of 
long  ago. 

In  addition,  where  those  countries 
have  tenuous  rights,  they  will  use  their 
activities  during  the  treaty  period  to  lend 
substance  to  rights  which  theretofore 
had  no  substance  whatsoever. 

SOVIET     rOOTHOLD     STEKNOTHEKED     BT     TWK 

TREATY 

Let  me  deal  now  with  the  subject  of 
the  Soviet  foothold  which  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  treaty. 

Just 'as  political  advantages  will  be 
given  up  by  the  United  States  in  the 
treaty,  they  will  be  gained  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  more  than  a  century  and  a 
quarter  prior  to  the  preparations  for 
the  International  Geophysical  Year  the 
Soviet  Union  had  not  undertaken  ac- 
tivities in  the  Antarctic.  Their  activi- 
ties had  ended  after  1821  when  Adm. 
Thaddeus  von  Bellingshausen  circum- 
navigated   Antarctica    and    discovered 
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certain  islands  in  the  area.  Incidentally, 
he  made  no  assertions  whatsoever  In  any 
report  he  ever  filed  that  he  had  sighted 
the  Antarctic  Continent.  Under  the 
treaty,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  just  as  large  a  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  continent  as  the  United  States. 
For  all  its  activities,  the  United  States 
will  have  no  more  rights  in  the  area 
than  the  Soviet  Union  as  long  as  the 
treaty  lasts. 

That  Is  why  I  said  the  treaty  is  trad- 
ing a  horse  for  a  rabbit.  As  we  say  in 
the  West,  it  is  "letting  the  Soviet  Union 
in  on  no  pair." 

For  about  a  decade  it  has  been  appar- 
ent that  the  Soviet  Union  had  awakened 
to  the  political,  strategic,  and  economic 
potential  of  Antarctica.  The  Soviets 
had  no  doubt  observed  what  had  gone 
on  in  the  Antarctic  and  Alaska  regions. 

After  World  War  II  when  the  Soviets 
looked  southward  to  the  Antarctic,  they 
found  that,  in  large  part  because  of 
American  policy  in  not  making  or  recog- 
nizing any  claims,  the  continent  was  still 
open  to  all  comers. 

One  of  the  first  indications  of  Soviet 
interest  came  after  the  United  States  in 
1948  suggested  informally  to  the  seven 
claimant  nations  the  discussion  of  terri- 
torial claims,  with  internationalization 
as  the  po.ssible  solution.  This  proposal, 
which  was  rejected,  brought  about  asser- 
tions by  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  would 
not  recognize  any  decision  on  a  regime 
for  Antarctica  which  was  reached  with- 
out Soviet  participation.  At  that  time 
the  Soviet  Union  still  had  no  expeditions 
in  Antarctica  and  based  its  demand  to 
participate  in  decisions  concerning  that 
continent  on  such  inadequate  grounds 
as  the  Bellingshausen  expedition  of  so 
long  ago. 

The  opportunity  presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Year  was 
quickly  seized  by  the  Soviets.  Along 
with  other  participants  in  the  IGY. 
they  had  been  invited  to  occupy  stations 
in  Antarctica.  When  the  conference  to 
coordinate  plans  for  IGY  expeditions 
in  Antarctica  met  in  July  1955  in  Paris, 
it  was  found  that  the  scope  of  the  So- 
viet expeditions  would  rival  those  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Although  part  of  the  IGY  arrange- 
ment consisted  of  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment that  all  activities  undertaken  were 
to  be  regarded  as  nonpolitical  and  hence 
of  no  value  in  making  claims,  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  considered  it 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  the  continent  they  had  neglected 
for  so  long.  With  the  end  of  the  IGY. 
the  Soviets  have  made  clear  their  inten- 
tion to  stay  in  the  Antarctic  with  the 
maintenance  of  bases,  additional  explo- 
rations, and  large-scale  mapping  activi- 
ties. The  Antarctic  Treaty  makes  it  easy 
for  the  Soviets  to  turn  their  brief  visit 
into  a  permanent  residence. 

STRATEGIC    CONSIDERATIONS 

The  presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Antarctica  which  is  insured  by  the  treaty 
is  more  than  an  extension  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  political  power  at  the  cost  of  the 
Umted  States.  It  is  also  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  other 
free  world  nations,  which  is  not  miti- 
gated by  the  demilitarization  provisions 
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of  the  treaty.  These  provisions  will  pre- 
vent the  United  States  and  other  free 
world  nations  from  erecting  defenses  on 
the  continent.  It  is  doubtful  that  they 
would  be  able  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
from  making  preparations  to  utilize  Ant- 
arctica for  military  purposes  if  the  So- 
viets were  bent  on  war. 

Antarctica's  strategic  importance  for 
the  defense  of  the  free  world  stems  from 
its  heartlike  position  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  its  location  in  relation  to 
Interoceanic  shipping,  its  advantageous 
position  for  observing  and  conducting 
space  activities,  and,  finally,  its  vastness 
and  inaccessibility  which  would  facili- 
tate the  concealment  of  dangerous  ac- 
tivities. 

In  Soviet  hands,  Antarctica  would 
provide  a  central  base  for  Communist 
operations  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
Our  allies  in  South  America,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  other  countries  would 
have  just  cause  for  alarm  in  such  a 
situation. 

Even  in  past  wars,  Antarctica  has 
proved  to  be  a  military  advantage  to  an 
enemy.  During  World  War  I,  German 
raiders  operated  very  successfully  from 
antarctic  waters  against  Allied  shipping, 
sinking  or  capturing  several  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  shipping.  The  first 
U.S.  vessel  to  be  sunk  in  the  war,  the  City 
of  Rayville,  was  lost  as  a  result  of  Ger- 
man mines  laid  in  Australian  waters. 
The  Germans  mined  the  ports  of  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Hobart,  and 
captured  a  substantial  part  of  the  Nor- 
wegian whaling  fleet  in  antarctic  wa- 
ters. To  keep  shippmg  routes  open 
in  two  World  Wars,  three  major  fleet 
actions  were  fought  by  the  British 
squadron  based  at  Port  Stanley  in  the 
Falkland  Islands.  In  a  future  war.  if 
the  Panama  Canal  or  the  Suez  Canal 
were  closed.  Allied  shipping  would  be 
detoured  into  the  southern  oceans, 
around  Cape  Horn,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  Australia.  Whoever  controlled 
Antarctica  would  have  a  great  asset  in 
the  control  of  these  vital  southern  ship- 
ping routes,  especially  from  Antarctica- 
based  aircraft. 

With  the  advent  of  the  space  age, 
Antarctica  is  bound  to  have  new  poten- 
tialities from  a  strategic  point  of  view. 
Antarctica,  from  a  scientific  standpoint 
of  launching  and  observation  of  space 
satellites,  is  recognized  as  among  the 
best  adapted  areas  on  the  globe,  because 
of  the  location  with  respect  to  outer 
space.  As  the  range  of  missiles  increas- 
es, Antarctica  Increases  In  value  as  a 
missile  launching  site.  It  is  particularly 
advantageous  because  of  its  isolation  and 
remoteness.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
retaliatory  power  of  the  nation  attacked 
would  have  to  be  devoted  to  destroying 
such  a  base;  yet.  since  the  area  has  no 
population,  these  retaliatory  bombings 
would  cost  the  attacking  nation  very  lit- 
tle. 

Moreover,  the  5^2  to  6  million  square 
miles  of  Antarctic  territory  offer  exten- 
sive opportunities  for  concealing  activi- 
ties. In  other  more  inhabited  regions, 
regular  Intelligence  methods,  such  as  in- 
formation derived  from  the  Inhabitants 
of  an  area,  would  supplement  official  in- 
spection activities  under  any  arms-con- 


trol system.  In  Antarctica,  however, 
even  with  the  observation  system  per- 
mitted by  the  treaty,  it  seems  very  un- 
likely that  thorough  inspections  of  the 
type  necessary  to  detect  missile  launch- 
ing pads  could  be  carried  out. 

Finally,  much  of  the  weather  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  is  made  in  Antarc- 
tica. As  the  Soviets  learn  the  secrets 
of  weather  control,  a  subject  in  which 
they  have  great  interest,  bases  in  Ant- 
arctica might  facilitate  their  utilization 
of  weather  as  a  weapon.  Fantastic  as 
this  may  seem  at  present,  it  is  a  future 
possibility. 

ECONOMIC     CONSIDEKATIONS :       A     LAND     OF     THE 

FUTURE 

In  spite  of  the  political  and  strategic 
considerations  involved,  it  would  be 
shortsighted  to  think  of  Antarctica  only 
in  terms  of  present  interests.  Antarc- 
tica is  a  land  of  the  future.  Its  poten- 
tialities are  hidden  by  ice  and  snow. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  in  time  modem  science  and 
techiHology  will  open  up  the  contment 
to  beneficial  uses.  For  the  United  States 
to  give  up  the  sovereign  rights  it  has 
earned  in  Antarctica  would  be  as  great 
a  folly  as  it  would  have  been  many 
years  ago  to  forgo  the  purchase  of 
Alaska. 

The  amount  of  natural  resources  in 
Antarctica  is  still  a  subject  of  study.  Al- 
ready, however,  traces  of  some  175  min- 
erals have  been  found,  including  man- 
ganese, copper,  lead,  nickel,  and  urani- 
um. It  is  believed  it  may  contain  one 
of  the  most  extensive  coalfields  in  the 
world.  To  be  sure,  there  are  many 
problems  to  be  solved  before  these  re- 
sources can  be  extracted,  but  in  an  atom- 
ic age  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
it  can  be  done  As  the  resources  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  depleted,  the  re- 
sources of  Antarctica  will  increase  in 
value. 

One  of  the  economic  assets  which  per- 
haps will  be  utilized  the  soonest  is  its 
location  on  air  routes  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  Just  as  polar  fiights  are 
already  shortening  travel  distances  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  they  can  also 
do  this  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
Transantarctic  flights  from  Sydney  to 
Buenos  Aires  or  from  New  Zealand  to 
Chile  will  sooner  or  later  be  scheduled 
routinely. 

Looking  even  fuither  into  the  future, 
Antarctica  may  hold  greater  benefits  in 
store.  For  example,  it  is  not  inconceiv- 
able that  Antarctica  may  some  day  help 
provide  food  for  the  world's  rapidly 
growing  population.  The  Antarctic  seas 
abound  in  certain  types  of  plant  and 
animal  life  which  scientists  believe  some 
day  might  be  harvested. 

Although  the  Antarctic  Treaty  provides 
for  freedom  of  scientific  investigation,  it 
makes  no  mention  of  the  logical  after- 
math of  the  scientific  research,  which 
would  be  economic  development.  This  is 
a  subject  which  is  entirely  omitted. 
Moreover,  because  the  development  of 
the  Antarctic  resources  will  require  large 
amounts  of  funds,  it  is  highly  question- 
able whether  Antarctic  development  will 
be  undertaken,  so  long  as  the  continent 
is  under  international  control.  A  nation 
such  as  the  United  States  could  afford  to 
make   the   necessary    Investments   If   It 
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knew  that  the  taxpayers  who  paid  the 
bill  were  also  to  reap  the  benefits.  How- 
ever. America  would  be  reluctant  to  in- 
vest for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment Since  the  experience  of  the 
United  Nations  has  shown  that  it  is  ver>- 
difficult  to  obtain  large  amounts  of  funds 
for  international  projects,  fears  have 
been  expressed  that  the  ec^.nomic  d''v-:- 
opment  of  Antarctica  will  be  imped»;d  by 
this  treaty. 

NVCLC.^R    EXPLOSIONS    PROHIBrTED 

One  particular  provision  of  the  treaty 
which  should  be  viewed  with  caution  re- 
lates to  nuclear  explosions.  The  treaty 
prohibits  any  nuclear  explosions  or  the 
disposal  of  radioactive  waste  material  in 
Antarctica  However,  it  adds  that  In  the 
event  of  an  international  agreement 
concernms'  these  matters,  the  rules  es- 
tablished in  such  an  agreement  would 
be  applied  to  Antarctica,  provided  all  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  powers  adhere  to  the 
nuclear  treaty  > . 

Since  negotiations  are  going  on  now 
in  Geneva  for  a  nuclear- weapons  test 
ban.  it  IS  possible  that  eventually  the  ban 
in  Antarctica  would  be  part  of  the  world- 
wide test  ban.  But  recent  developments 
give  us  little  hope  that  that  will  occur 
Until  that  time,  however,  it  may  be  a 
mistake  to  ban  all  nuclear  explosions  in 
Antarctica.  In  the  first  place,  if  tests 
are  ?oin>?  to  continue.  Antarctica  might 
be  a  better  place  to  explode  nuclear 
weapons  than  some  previgus  sites.  It  is 
isolated  from  all  centers  of  population, 
and  residual  radioactivity  would  not  be 
as  great  a  problem  as  in  populated  areas. 
In  the  second  place,  nuclear  explosions 
for  peaceful  uses  mi^hc  have  greater  pos- 
sibilities m  Antarctica  than  anywhere 
else  m  the  world.  They  might  be  used 
to  open  up  harbors  or  melt  the  icecap. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  agreed,  in  princi- 
ple, that  under  a  worldwide  test  ban,  nu- 
clear explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 
should  be  permitted.  If  such  a  treaty 
would  not  come  into  being,  however. 
Antarctica  would  be  denied  the  use  of 
nuclear  explosions,  however  beneficial 
and  necessary  they  might  be 

Similarly,  the  prohibition  of  the  dis- 
posal in  Antarctica  of  radioactive  waste 
material  could  be  very  di.sadvantaseous. 
Nuclear  power  may  be  the  key  to  opening 
up  Antarctica  and  developing  its  poten- 
tialities. Moreover,  the  prohibition  of 
all  radioactive  waste  disposal  in  Antarc- 
tiCi\  would  add  considerably  to  the  initial 
and  operational  cost  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  on  the  continent. 

Even  for  the  sicentiflc  projects  of  the 
near  future,  nuclear  power  could  save 
the  transportation  of  huge  quantities  of 
fuel.  The  flat  prohibition  of  all  disposal 
of  radioactive  waste  material,  a  prohibi- 
tion which  does  not  exi.st  in  this  country, 
should  t>e  carefully  .studied  by  those  en- 
Ra^ed  in  nuclear  power  projects,  to  make 
sure  that  It  will  not  prevent  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  in 
Antarctica  or  divert  radioactive  waste 
material  to  more  harmful  locations. 

I  recall  the  deep  concern  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  Mr  Yarboro'-gh; 
about  the  disposal  of  radioact.ve  mate- 
rial. I  cannot  think  of  a  better  place  to 
put    it    than    in    the    Antarctic    region. 


rather  than  in  some  area  closer  to  the 
populated  centers  of  this  earth. 
coNcxnsioNS 

In  .summary,  the  Antarctic  Treaty  is  a 
setback  for  the  United  States  in  terms 
of  its  political,  strategic,  and  economic 
interests.  In  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  it 
will  reduce  the  preeminent  rights  which 
the  United  States  has  in  a  large  part  of 
Antarctica.  It  will  give  the  Soviet  Union 
a  position  of  equality  which  it  does  not 
deserve  and  which  poses  a  danger  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

One  alleged  return  for  these  sacrifices 
is  freedom  of  scientific  investigation. 
This  has  always  existed  in  Antarctica, 
anyway,  for  the  nations  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  effort  involved.  The  United 
States  has  always  had  the  freedom  of 
Antarctica  for  scientific  and  other  in- 
vestigations. Some  have  questioned  why 
a  treaty  is  necessary  to  establish  this 
prerogative.  Demilitarization,  they  in- 
dicate, is  a  poor  concept.  Practically  all 
nations  involved  in  Antarctic  operations 
use  the  military  in  some  manner  to  suc- 
cessfully conduct  the  operations,  in  that 
they — the  military — are  the  only  organ- 
ized body  with  the  equipment  and  trained 
personnel  for  many  of  the  various 
operations  Involved.  It  would  appear 
much  better  to  have  these  military  op- 
erations out  in  the  open  than  concealed. 

Another  alleged  gain  is  the  .settlement 
of  a  political  problem  by  the  freezing  of 
national  claims  in  favor  of  international 
control.  It  seems  likely  that  if  the  inter- 
national control  ever  ends  and  the  claims 
thaw,  they  will  be  more  complicated 
than  ever  before  and  certainly  will  not 
be  restricted  to  free  world  nations,  as 
they  have  been  up  to  now.  Proponents 
of  the  treaty  point  to  the  demilitariza- 
tion of  Antarctica  as  a  step  forward  In 
reality,  it  would  appear  to  take  what 
could  have  been  an  asset  to  the  defense 
of  the  free  world  and,  at  best,  neutralize 
it.  At  worst,  the  treaty  would  open  Ant- 
artica  to  clandestine  military  operations 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  while  the 
United  States  will  gain  very  little  from 
the  treaty,  it  has  a  great  deal  to  lose. 

In  fact,  since  the  treaty  applies  only 
to  the  12  signatories,  the  Soviet  Union, 
through  one  of  its  satellites,  could  in- 
troduce military  operations  in  the  Ant- 
arctic region.  The  satellite  would  not  be 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The 
United  States  would  still  be  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  and  could  neither 
stop  the  military  operations  of  the  satel- 
lite, nor  engage  in  even  passive  defense 
moves  for  itself. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  have  op- 
posed, and  still  oppose,  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  I  believe  that  it  raises  such 
serious  questions  regarding  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  loss  of  our 
established  claims  in  that  great  area 
that,  at  an  appropriate  time  during  the 
proceedings.  I  propose  to  make  a  motion 
to  postpone  further  action  on  this  treaty 
until  some  time  after  the  first  of  next 
year,  when  a  new  Secretary-  of  State,  a 
new  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  a  new 
President  ^^f  the  United  State>.  whoever 
those  gentlemen  may  be.  and  to  which- 
ever party  they  may  t>elong.  mAy  have  aji 
opportunity  t<o  review  the  provl.sions  of 


this  treaty  in  the  light  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Thereafter,  and  on  their  advice  and  in 
the  light  of  their  review,  the  Senate  can 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair  >.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  this 
afternoon  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
Antarctic  Treaty.  I  do  so  with  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  sincerity  and  the  feel- 
ings of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  I  Mr.  EngleI.  In  fact,  he  ex- 
pressed some  of  the  misgivings  which  I 
myself  once  had  on  this  treaty  arrange- 
ment. But  I  must  confess  that  my  own 
feelings  have  been  relieved  largely  by 
careful  study  of  the  treaty  relationships 
which  are  anticipated  In  this  document. 

It  was  my  privilege  during  the  final 
negotiations  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  to 
represent  the  Senate  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  delegation  negotiating  the 
treaty.  It  is  as  a  result  of  the  combined 
factors  of  careful  study  of  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  and  personal  knowledge  of 
what  went  into  the  deliberations  which 
led  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  that  I 
was  persuaded  to  change  my  mmd.  The 
doubts  that  once  existed  in  my  mind 
have  been  resolved. 

I  am  now  deeply  convinced  that  It 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  my 
country  for  the  Senate  to  ratify  this 
treaty. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  suggest  that  there 
are  two  basic,  hard  facts  of  life  which 
we  must  face,  this  memorable  August 
week  of  1960.  in  evaluating  the  true  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  in 
this  treaty  discussion.  These  facts  have 
nothing  to  do  with  what  one  might  have 
wished  20  years  ago.  or  with  what  one 
would  wish  he  could  do  if  he  were  in 
control  of  the  great  forces  loose  In  the 
world.  These  two  facts  are  paramount 
in  weighing  what  Is  reasonably  and 
rationally  possible  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  country. 

The  first  fact  is  that,  until  now. 
rightly  or  wrongly,  wisely  or  foolishly, 
for  whatever  reason,  our  country  has 
made  no  territorial  claims  in  the  Ant- 
arctic. As  of  this  moment,  we  have  no 
official  claims  there. 

The  second  hard  fact,  whether  we  Uke 
it  or  not — whether  it  might  have  been 
otherwise  or  not — is  that  the  Russians 
are  already  in  the  Antarctic.  This  poses 
for  us  an  entirely  different  set  of  alterna- 
tives from  those  we  would  face  If  we 
were  starting  from  scratch,  or  if  we 
could  do  It  all  differently.  It  seems  to 
me  we  are  compelled  to  live  with  reality, 
rather  than  in  accord  with  wishes  or 
with  sheer  fiction. 

While  we  have  made  no  claims  what- 
soever In  this  area,  some  of  our  friends 
have.    In  fsict.  seven  nations  have.    The 
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only  position  taken  by  our  Government 
is  that  we  do  not  accept  these  rival 
claims.  Thus  we  have  kept  wide  open 
our  position  in  that  area  of  the  world. 
I  hasten  to  add.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  precisely  the  position  taken  by 
tlie  Soviet  Union.  Again,  for  whatever 
reason,  we  find  ourselves  on  similar 
footing  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  absence  of  any  oflS- 
cial  American  claims  to  the  region  now. 
we  have  the  presence  of  the  Russians 
in  the  region  now.  This  is  not  a  matter 
for  our  decision.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  we  tell  the  Russians  they  can- 
not go  there.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  as- 
serting our  own  sovereignty  and  telling 
the  Russians  to  keep  out.  Rather,  we 
are  pinned  down  to  a  much  naiTower 
range  of  alternatives.  The  Russians  are 
there;   what  can  we  do  about  it? 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  open  to  us. 
as  a  sovereign  nation,  the  right  by  sheer 
force  to  push  our  friends  out  of  the  way 
and  to  threaten  the  Russians  by  telling 
them  to  "get  out  or  else,"  provided  that 
we  of  the  United  States  are  prepared  to 
risk  the  "or  else"  in  the  Antarctic. 

What  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
treaty  is  learned  in  a  firsthand  manner 
from  the  negotiations  themselves,  and  I 
say  it  with  a  true  purpose  of  examining 
into  the  question  of  where  we  should  best 
and  most  wisely  try  to  go  and  of  how  we 
should  most  effectively  seek  to  get  there. 
In  regard  to  our  interest  in  this  part  of 
the  world. 

In  my  judgment  we  should  ratify  the 
treaty  because  of  the  advantages  which 
will  accrue  to  us  if  we  do. 

The  first  reason  for  ratification  is  that 
the  treaty,  as  It  is  now  drawn,  deals  with 
one  of  the  few  areas  of  the  world  still 
empty  of  human  habitation  and  still  rel- 
atively free  from  national  rivalries.  This 
permits  less  emotional  discussion  of  the 
best  interests  of  all  nations,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  best  interests  of  our  own 
Nation.  The  Antarctic  still  lies  outside 
the  power  political  rivalries  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 

In  size  the  area  of  the  Antarctic  is 
equal  to  the  United  States  of  America 
plus  Europe.  Although  most  of  the  area 
has  been  uninhabitable  until  now,  with 
modern  techniques  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  we  may  see  a  measure  of  human 
habitation  in  that  area  before  long. 

While  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
area  are  known  to  be  extensive,  they  are 
of  very  questionable  value  commercially 
because  of  the  limitations  of  geography 
and  climate.  Once  again,  this  raises  a 
question  with  regard  to  the  time  factor. 
Before  the  competing,  the  rival,  and  the 
sometimes  ruthless  interests  come  out 
into  the  open  and  become  full  blown, 
there  is  time  to  deal  objectively  and 
unemotionally  with  an  area  of  the  globe 
with  the  best  interests  of  ourselves  and 
of  the  world  as  the  central  motivating 
force. 

The  second  reason  for  supporting  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  is  that  the  treaty  would 
best  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Antarctic. 

I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  that 
to  date  we  have  pressed  no  sovereign 
claims  In  the  area,  yet  there  are  seven  na- 
tions,  in  all.  which   have  pressed  such 
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Claims.  These  include  allies  of  America : 
Argentina.  Chile,  the  United  Kingdom. 
Australia.  New  Zealand.  France,  and 
Norway.  I  repeat,  these  are  our  friends, 
not  our  foes. 

Quite  aside  from  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  any  of  these  claims,  it  Is 
evident  that  the  assertion  by  us  of  any 
claims  in  the  region  would  run  contrary 
to  the  claims  of  those  countries,  for  there 
is  relatively  little  area  left  in  the  Ant- 
arctic which  is  totally  unclaimed. 

As  students  of  the  question  have  long 
since  pointed  out.  a  small  region  is  un- 
claimed. There  is  one  area  over  which 
no  claim  of  sovereignty  has  yet  been 
asserted.  It  is  known  as  Marie  Byrd 
Land.  A  claim  to  sovereignty  in  this 
region  might  well  be  recognized  without 
protest  from  the  other  claimants,  but  to 
claim  only  this  limited  area  would  in- 
evitably diminish  our  rights  in  the  other 
areas,  because  the  contention  to  date 
by  our  countrj'  has  been  that  we  do  not 
respect  anybody's  claim.  The  area  is 
wide  open.  We  are  free  to  go  anywhere 
in  the  Antarctic,  and  we  use  this  right. 
I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we 
were  to  file  our  claim  in  the  only  un- 
claimed area  still  available,  we  would 
rvm  the  risk  of  barring  ourselves  from 
vast  regions  of  the  Antarctic  to  which 
we  now,  by  our  own  assertion,  are  en- 
titled to  go. 

Furthermore,  the  assertion  of  a  claim 
would  tend  to  heighten  competition  and 
pohtical  rivalries  In  many  parts  of  this 
area  and  would  almost  certainly  pro- 
voke claims  not  now  on  the  books.  We 
would  throw  open  the  Antarctic  to  the 
po.sslbility  of  a  Balkanlzing  of  this  un- 
inhabited part  of  the  globe.  In  fact,  we 
might  drag  the  area  into  the  power 
political  struggles  of  the  cold  war.  In 
my  judgment,  this  would  be  unwise.  In 
my  opinion,  It  is  also  unnecessary. 

A  third  advantage  to  the  proposal  I 
make  for  ratifying  the  Antarctic  Tieaty 
Is  leadership  by  our  own  example.  We 
should  remember  that  our  example  Is  of 
some  Importance  these  days.  As  the 
leader  of  the  non-Communist  world  our 
every  move  not  only  Is  watched  but  also 
is  studied  and  in  many  Instances  copied. 
We  hope  that  our  example  ser\es  as  an 
Inspiration  to  other  people  who  would 
like  to  follow  the  kind  of  life  which  we 
have  proved  is  worth  living.  We  have  an 
opportunity  In  this  part  of  the  world  to 
take  the  lead  In  providing  an  example  of 
cooperation  with  other  countries.  Includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  at  a  moment  In  his- 
tory when  the  hope  for  meaningful  In- 
ternational coop>eiatlon  has  sunk  to  a 
new  low. 

This  is  Important.  It  Is  important  be- 
cause we  have  an  area  In  which  we  take 
no  great  risk  In  standing  forward  and 
upright  with  the  kind  of  example  which 
we  have  been  telling  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  the  only  hope  for  peace  in  the 
long  run.  We  should  seize  upon  this 
opportunity,  in  my  judgment,  because  of 
the  minimum  of  risk  and  because  of 
the  m.axlmum  of  effect  In  example. 

All  sides  In  the  present  contentious 
struggle  around  the  world  agree  that 
the  only  hopeful  aUprii;iii\e  to  nuclear 
war  is  through  net-'ouatiun  of  interna- 
tional apreements.  however  tenuous  they 
may  appear  to  be.  however  hopeless  they 


appear  to  be  at  any  moment  In  our 
power  political  contest.  There  must  be 
those,  moreover,  who  feel  that  the  pres- 
ent moment  Is  not  the  propitious  one 
in  the  light  of  the  breakdown  of  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  recent  summit  meeting 
in  Paris  and  the  backwash  of  develop- 
ments since  then  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  present  low  level  of  public 
confidence  in  international  negotiation 
makes  it  the  more  imperative,  as  I  see 
it.  that  a  try  be  made  in  this  relatively 
low-risk  area  to  restore  some  semblance 
of  faith  In  International  conversation, 
however  slight  those  prospects  may  In 
fact  be,  and  however  relatively  minor 
an  area.  In  fact,  of  the  power  positions 
of  the  world  are  involved  in  the  Antarc- 
tic. 

The  third  advantage,  then,  is  one  of 
our  being  willing  and  able  to  suggest  a 
profile  of  the  kind  of  leader  that  the 
war-hating  part  of  the  world  looks  for 
and  would  like  to  emulate  and  would 
turn  to  willingly  with  trust  for  guidance 
If  it  could  be  done  with  honor. 

A  fourth  reason  which  I  submit  for 
support  of  the  12-nation  Antarctic 
Treaty  Is  that  the  treaty  would  permit 
experimentation  for  the  first  time  with  a 
plan  of  demilitarization  coupled  w  ith  free 
inspection,  in  which  both  rival  major 
parties  in  the  cold  war  would  be  in- 
volved. The  importance  of  this  advan- 
tage would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  in 
the  light  of  what  ha.s  developed  in  very 
recent  years  in  the  field  of  nuclear  ca- 
pacity on  both  sides,  and  in  terms  of  the 
power  of  man  to  determine  his  own 
capabilities  for  survival.  Statesmen  of 
many  nations  and  leaders  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  in  our  country  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  tirelessly  to  the 
problem  of  an  international  inspection 
system  as  the  only  reasonable  and  ra- 
tional alternative  to  a  reckless  nuclear 
race,  a  nuclear  race  that  could  acci- 
dentally throw  us  into  the  destructl- 
bllity  of  total  war. 

International  despair  to  date  over  the 
lack  of  progress  In  these  endeavors, 
despair  stemming  from  a  succession  of 
meetings  In  Geneva,  for  example,  now 
casts  a  heavy  pall  over  the  atmosphere  of 
our  world.  In  the  Antarctic,  under  the 
tenns  of  the  proposed  treaty,  It  may  be 
possible  to  work  out  a  formula  for  de- 
militarization and  free  inspection  which 
might  offer  some  guidance  elsewhere  In 
the  world. 

I  recall  that  when  I  used  to  teach 
diplomatic  history,  the  history  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  I 
pointed  up  another  milestone  in  our  own 
country's  history.  In  1857  we  drafted 
a  boundary  treaty  with  Canada  It  was 
the  first  instance  in  world  politics  in 
which  a  frontier  which  was  totally  un- 
marked geographically  was  accepted  as 
an  International  boundary  line  between 
two  vast  empires.  It  was  possible  be- 
cause in  1857  the  boundary  lines  be- 
tween the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  north- 
ern Minnesota  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west In  the  United  States  were  largely 
iminhabited. 

The  statesmen  In  our  two  countries, 
Canada  and  Uie  United  States,  had  the 
vision  and  the  courage  to  try  to  freeze 
a  boimdary  Une  before  the  economics  of 
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settlement  and  the  emotionalism  of  na- 
tional concern  could  distort  and  twist  the 
issues  The  result  was  an  example  of 
farsiahted  statesmanship  on  both  sides 
I  think  of  that  always  when  I  think  of  the 
course  that  is  available  to  us  in  the  Ant- 
arctic, because  here  we  have  an  area, 
the  future  of  which  is  as  yet  untwisted 
by  the  forces  of  nationalism  and  the 
forces  of  bias,  jealousy,  and  fear. 

Understandable  concern  has  been  ex- 
pre.ssed  about  the  role  of  the  Soviet 
Union  m  these  net;otiations.  I  must  say 
that  I.  too.  as  a  member  of  the  delega- 
tion, had  that  concern  as  we  confronted 
the  Russians  during  the  discussions.  A 
few  simple  fact5.  it  seems  to  me,  need  to 
be  laid  clearly  before  us  in  assessing 
what  it  is  the  Ru.ssians  can  or  cannot  do 
In  thf  Antarctic  with  or  without  the 
treaty 

The  common  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  the  policy  of  nonrecognition  down 
there  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
Neither  one  of  us  recognizes  the  sov- 
ereign claims  of  any  other  power  in  the 
region.  Both  of  us  assert  the  right  to 
go  anywhere  m  that  area  of  the  world. 
To  be  .sure,  the  Soviets  are  Johnny- 
come-latelys.  We  have  been  there  much 
longer  than  they  in  terms  of  our  explora- 
tory missions,  in  terms  of  our  manifested 
concerns.  But  the  harsh  fact  still  re- 
mains that  our  position  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  the  same, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

This  is  the  fact  alluded  to  earlier, 
which  we  must  face  up  to.  The  Soviets 
initiated  their  scientific  activities  down 
there  as  recently  as  1956  in  preparation 
for  the  International  Geophysical  Year. 
In  that  year  they  set  up  their  basic 
station,  which,  incidentally,  is  located  in 
that  part  of  the  Antarctica  claimed  by 
Australia:  one  of  tl-.e  signatories  to  this 
pact  The  Soviets  did  not  ask  anybody's 
permission  to  go  to  the  Antarctic  because 
their  position  is  the  same  as  ours.  They 
do  not  have  to  ask.  Least  of  all  did  the 
Soviets  discuss  with  us  whether  they 
ought  to  be  admitted  down  there.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  they  are  there, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

The  charge  is  sometimes  made — and  it 
was  repeated  here  this  afternoon — that 
this  treaty  "invites  the  Soviet  Union  into 
Antarctica  " 

That  simp.y  is  not  true.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  wp  set  the  facts  straight. 

The  Soviets  not  only  have  maintained 
their  presence  there  since  their  scientific 
station  was  opened  in  1956.  but  they  have 
conducted  scientific  activities  there 
without  interruption  ever  since.  So  far 
they  have  given  no  indication  of  packing 
up  and  going  home  The  only  way  I 
know  of  changing  that  picture,  if  they  are 
not  about  to  go  home,  is  for  us  to  send 
whatever  force  we  regard  as  superior  to 
the  Antarctic  to  throw  them  out  bodily, 
with  all  that  implies. 

I  am  tempted  to  inquire  how  many 
critics  of  the  treaty  would  vote  for  such 
a  plan.  I  say  to  the  critics  of  this  treaty, 
"Let  us  now  be  prepared  to  put  up  or 
shut  up  on  the  question  of  what  happens 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  Antarctica." 
They  are  there  I  ask  the  critics.  "Do  you 
now  propose  that  we  mu.ster  a  military 
force  of  sufficient  size  to  throw  them  out 


bodily,  or  must  we  find  some  way  of  con- 
trolling the  fact  that  they  are  there,  and 
work  out  a  program  which  more  nearly 
equates  with  our  national  interests  and 
with  the  risks  of  our  position  all  around 
the  world;  not  just  in  the  Antarctic?" 

Another  charge  which  is  made  in  this 
discussion  is  that  the  treaty  "admits  the 
Soviets  to  Antarctica  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing." 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  ob- 
vious. It  implies,  wrongly,  that  without 
the  treaty  they  would  somehow  be  there 
only  on  an  unequal  footing,  or  that  they 
would  not  have  the  same  footing  that  we 
have  there. 

Without  the  treaty  the  Soviets  have 
acquired  exactly  the  same  position  that 
we  have  asserted  ourselves  all  these 
years,  for  better  or  for  worse.  There  is 
no  element  in  the  treaty  that  has 
changed  that  position  in  any  respect.  It 
might  be  more  desirable  if  the  Soviets 
were  not  in  Antarctica.  Perhaps  if  we 
wish  hard  enough  they  will  disappear 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  we  can 
formulate  our  policy  on  the  basis  of  that 
assumption.  This  is  implicit  in  the 
argument  in  opposition  to  the  treaty  on 
the  ground  that  somehow  the  treaty 
prejudices  our  position  vis-a-vis  the 
Reds  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  harsh  fact  remains  that,  treaty  or 
no  treaty,  they  are  there.  Apparently 
they  are  going  to  stay  there,  and  they 
are  not  about  to  go  away. 

In  the  light  of  our  position,  the  treaty 
does  not  give  the  Russians  any  greater 
right  of  access  to  the  Antarctic  than  they 
have  asserted  on  their  own,  that  they 
have  emphasized  by  their  own  action  in 
moving  in.  On  the  contrary — and  this  is 
very  important,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
bases  for  supporting  the  treaty — the 
treaty  imposes  restrictions  on  the  activ- 
ities of  every  signatory  power,  including 
Russia.  Without  the  treaty  there  are 
no  restrictions  upon  the  Reds,  short  of 
whatever  power  the  United  States  Is 
willing  to  muster  to  throw  them  out.  If 
we  are  not  willing  to  do  that,  we  have 
only  the  alternative  under  which  we  can 
supervise  and  restrain  and  restrict  their 
activities  in  this  part  of  the  world.  By 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  when  it  becomes 
effective,  the  Soviets  will  be  committed 
by  treaty  exclusively  to  peaceful  activ- 
ities in  the  Antarctic. 

This  commitment  does  not  stand 
alone.  It  is  complemented  by  an  un- 
precedented system  of  inspection  of  the 
kind  which  we  would  be  happy  to  estab- 
lish by  agreement  in  other  areas  of  the 
globe  for  even  broader  purposes. 

The  United  States,  through  its  ob- 
servers, will  have  the  right  to  enter  at 
any  time  any  station,  any  ship,  any  in- 
stallation, any  unit^  placed  there  under 
any  circumstances  by  the  Russians. 

The  Soviets  are  likewise  committed  not 
to  set  off  any  atomic  explosions  in  Ant- 
arctica, not  to  assert  any  claims,  and  to 
exert  efforts  in  order  that  no  one  en- 
gages in  activities  in  Antarctica  con- 
trary to  the  treaty. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  how  important 
these  restrictions  are,  and  how  Important 
IS  the  system  of  control  which  this  treaty 
would  create,  especially  in  view  of  our 
allies  who  are  involved  in  it  with  us 
Antarctica  is  only  some  450  miles  from 


the  southern  tip  of  South  America,  and 
roughly  2,000  miles  from  the  countries 
down  under,  as  we  call  them — Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

There  are  understandable  misgivings, 
given  our  singeing  experiences  in  some 
of  the  chapters  of  the  cold  war.  and 
these  misgivings  center  up>on  two  issues 
The  first  is:  Is  the  United  States  sur- 
rendering an  area  of  primary  interest? 
Are  we  giving  up  that  which  we  already 
have? 

The  secondary  question  is:  "Can  we 
trust  the  Russians  to  live  up  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty?" 

In  regard  to  the  first  question,  whether 
we  are  giving  up  anything.  I  go  back  to 
the  suggestion  I  made  in  opening  my  re- 
marks, namely,  that  up  to  the  present 
moment  in  our  own  history  we  have  not 
asserted  any  claims  in  the  region.  We 
have  only  insisted  upon  one  basic  posi- 
tion, and  that  is  that  we  recognize  no 
one's  claims,  that  the  area  is  wide  open 
for  our  use.  The  treaty  in  its  terms 
guarantees  that  all  existing  claims  re- 
main unaffected.  Under  no  conditions 
can  the  treaty  be  interpreted  as  strength- 
ening claims,  as  abolishing  claims,  or  as 
abandoning  claims 

What  it  means  is  that  the  treaty 
freezes  in  status  quo  the  precise  position 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  so  far  as 
the  Antarctic  is  concerned.  It  specifies 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  never 
can  the  signature  of  any  power  be  used 
in  any  way  to  build  future  claims,  to  ac- 
centuate past  claims,  to  derogate  claims 
of  others,  or  to  assert  in  any  limited  way 
that  which  has  not  been  done  to  date. 

However,  it  simultaneously  opens  sev- 
eral opportunities.  It  opens  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expanding  the  areas  of  scien- 
tific inquiry,  without  serious  risks  to  our 
national  position.  It  carries  with  it  the 
opportunity  to  try  to  strengthen  the  case 
of  international  agreements  as  a  possible 
road  toward  an  alternative  to  nuclear 
destruction.  But  more  important  than 
any  of  these,  in  my  judgment.  Is  the  fact 
that  it  p>ermits  a  trial  run  of  a  possible 
principle  of  demilitarization  and  dis- 
armament. 

I  emphasize  "possible,"  for  only  a  fool 
Is  unmindful  of  the  many  pitfalls  in  any 
meaningful  system  of  agreement  for  dis- 
armament, given  the  tensions  of  the 
world  in  which  we  are  seeking  to  survive. 

Yet  opening  up  even  the  barest  possi- 
bility, it  seems  to  me.  is  an  important  op- 
portunity for  any  country  which  dares  to 
assert  its  leadership  in  the  interest  of  a 
more  peaceful  existence  among  peoples. 
Thus,  basically,  at  no  risk  to  our  national 
interest — for  we  have  almost  nothing  on 
the  line — we  open  up  an  opportunity  for 
some  gain.  So  much,  then,  for  the  stake 
of  the  United  States. 

What  are  we  giving  up?  We  have 
nothing  there,  to  date,  to  give  up.  But 
we  have  a  number  of  interests  there 
which  might  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  Let 
me  turn,  then,  to  the  second  misgiving. 

Will  the  Russians  live  up  to  the  treaty? 
Can  we  trust  the  Reds?  I  think  the  an- 
swer of  history  is  that  we  do  not  have 
much  re&son  for  trusting  them,  and  that 
there  has  not  been  any  arrangement 
which  we  have  not  seen  them  tear  up  Uke 
a  scrap  of  paper.  So  we  could  never  be 
certain  that  they  will  honor  their  own 
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signature  on  this  new  treaty  arrange- 
ment. But  the  fact,  once  again,  to  which 
we  must  come  back  is  that  the  Russians 
are  already  in  the  Antarctic,  without  a 
scrap  of  paper.  They  are  there  now. 
Our  only  hope  is  that  we  can  surround 
them,  for  many  advantageous  reasons, 
with  a  scrap  of  paper — which  we  call  a 
treaty — which  carries  with  it  a  moral  ob- 
ligation in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  live 
up  to  an  international  commitment. 

What  advantage,  fragmentary  though 
it  may  be,  does  this  represent?     It  sim- 
ply  means   that  as   we   .stand   now,   we 
stand  alone,  if  we  should  desire,  at  some 
moment,  to  throw  the  Reds  cut  of  the 
Antarctic.     If  the  Russians  ignore  this 
treaty  which  they  have  signed;  if  they 
tear  it  up;  we  then  have  10  additional 
treaty  allies  who  stand  with  us  on  the 
Tightness  of  our  position,  and  we  have 
strengthened    our    hand.      In    no   sense 
have  we  weakened  our  position;  and  in 
the  process  of  lawful  tieaty  negotiations 
we  have  enhanced  the  stature  of  our  own 
country;  we  have  broadened  the  base  of 
our  international  interests;  and  we  have 
armed  ourselves  with  friends  and  allies 
In  the  event  that  the  worst  should  come 
to   pass   in   that  section   of   the   world. 
This,  then,  is  precisely  what  the  treaty 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  do.     It  puts 
us  in  the  psychological,  the  propaganda, 
the  international  law,  and  the  moral  po- 
sitions of  being  right  without  any  risk  of 
the  consequences  of  making  a  bad  judg- 
ment or  a  mistake.     We  stand  already 
on  the  older  ground,  on  the  law  of  the 
jungle,  for  at  present  it  is  only  the  law 
of  the  jungle,  the  law  of  the  Antarctic, 
the  law  of  the  surrival  of  the  fittest. 

While  times  come  in  the  lives  of  most 
nations  to  measure  when  the  struggle 
for  survival   requires  the  use  of  force, 
the  United  States  must  weigh  carefully 
whether  the  Antarctic  is  the  place  for 
such  a  showdown.     Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  gain  by  surrounding  the 
Reds  with  restraints  and  restrictions  in 
an  area  where  they  are  already  on  the 
loose,  and  where  we  have  no  armament 
of  our  own.  except  whatever  naked  force 
we  might  be  able  to  muster  in  that  part 
of  the  world.     That  would  raise  serious 
question  marks   in  terms  of  the  effect 
on    our   relative    defensive   postures   in 
other  countries  of  the  globe  at  simul- 
taneous    moments.     In     other     words, 
rather  than  trading  a  horse  for  a  rabbit, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia  I  Mr.  EngleI   phrased  it,  we  are 
really  getting  something  out  of  nothing. 
We  carmot  beat  that  in  a  day  like  this. 
We  cannot  resist  projecting  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Antarctic  the  issue  of  the  gain 
or  the  risk  that  may  be  there,  and  the 
question  of  the  travail  attendant  there- 
to, against  the  backdrop  of  this  special 
moment  in  human  history.     I  mean  the 
summer  of  1960. 

It  is  conceivable  to  me  that  a  case 
might  be  built  for  a  power  thrust,  where 
we  might  get  there  the  "fustest  with  the 
mostest,"  grab  off  some  chunk  of  terri- 
tory down  there,  tell  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  go  jump,  and  ask  them  what 
they  are  going  to  do  about  it. 

That  is  the  way  F>ower  was  u«:ed  in  the 
struggles  of  the  Old  World.  That  is  the 
w-ay  empires  were  built  in  Africa  and 
Asia  In  the  early  days.     But  the  policy 
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of  imperialism  in  World  War  I,  in  this 
centurj'.  and  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  of  the  past  century,  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  We  live  in  a  new  era,  an  era 
which  began  with  the  explosion  of  a 
couple  of  bombs  which  the  United  States 
itself  dropped.  It  has  been  driven  home 
by  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
both  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  in  the  realm  of  the  nuclear  capac- 
ity to  destroy. 

So  I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  may  chance,  sometime,  to  wade 
thi-ough  these  comments  that  we  no 
longer  can  stand  here  and  assert  with 
gravity  what  we  are  to  do  in  a  remote 
section  of  the  world  until  we  first 
mea.'^ure  what  we  do  against  what  it  is 
likely  to  trigger  and  touch  off  in  other 
vast  regions  of  the  globe. 

We  have  at  last  come  around,  full  play, 
to  the  simple  fact  of  Ufe  which  Christo- 
pher Columbus  taught  us,  but  which  the 
slowne-ss  of  man  in  his  communications 
withheld  from  us  for  many  centuries. 
That  simple  fact  is  that  the  world  is 
round.  We  cannot  go  off  in  any  direc- 
tion without  meeting  ourseli^es  coming 
back.  The  size  of  the  globe  has  been  so 
.shrunken  that  no  longer  can  we  gain 
time  because  of  geography.  No  longer 
can  we  gain  space  because  of  slow  com- 
munications. The  world  which  was  once 
held  up  as  a  tremendous  land  and  sea 
barrier  to  the  movement  of  p>eop  v;s  has 
now  been  shrunken  to  the  size  of  an 
orange.  Everybody  is  getting  in  every- 
body else's  hair.  Nobody  will  change 
that,  except  to  make  the  world  smaller. 
At  the  pace  we  are  moving,  the  eart.i  will 
be  the  size  of  a  ping  pong  ball  before 
many  more  years  have  elapsed. 

So  as  a  result  of  the  events  which  have 
occurred  since  the  two  World  Wars,  par- 
ticularly when  one  views  the  destructive 
capabilities  of  the  great  powers,  the 
alternatives  open  to  us  in  the  Antarctic 
are  limited,  indeed.  Those  limited  alter- 
natives are  compounded  by  the  unknown 
capabilities  of  a  Communist  China  which 
lurks  in  the  wings,  and  by  the  prospects, 
as  nuclear  scientists  are  now  warning  us, 
that  some  two  dozen  or  more  nations 
may,  in  their  own  right,  acquire  nuclear 
capabilities  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  world  is  relatively  simple  right 
now.  If  we  do  not  act  wisely  now,  I 
daresay  we  will  look  backward.  10  years 
hence,  and  wish  that  we  might  return 
to  this  simple  moment  when  there  are 
but  four  great  powers  having  nuclear 
capacity.  Within  10  years  or  20  years 
this  number  may  have  grown  to  20  or  30, 
and  then  the  problem  of  regulating  and 
restricting  the  many  nations  and  gov- 
ernments which  can  destroy  their  fellow 
men  will  be  multiplied  many  times  over. 
My  special  plea  at  this  moment  is  that 
we  try  to  look  ahead,  instead  of  back- 
ward; that  we  try  to  weigh  the  oppor- 
tunity, slight  though  it  may  be,  to  take 
a  meaningful  step  in  the  Antarctic  which 
might  possibly  cast  a  slight  ray  of  light 
on  the  dark  path  ahead.  In  a  world 
which  is  desperately  groping  for  peace,  a 
nation  such  as  ours  should  be  winning 
friends  to  help  us  lead  on  the  road  to 
peace.  We  have  that  opportunity  now 
in  the  Antarctic  where  the  minds  of  men 
are  not  frozen  by  habit,  where  our  judg- 
ment has  not  yet  been  completely  dis- 


torted by  fear  nor  hardened  bv  national 
claims.  The  treaty  whicli  is  under  con- 
sideration is  the  result  of  almost  2  vears 
of  informal  and  formal  negotiations. 

The  treaty  is  based  upon  the  initiative 
of  our  country,  and  is  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain international  order  in  an  area  of 
the  earth  where  none  has  heretofore 
existed. 

In  the  international  situation  which 
now  exists,  there  could  hardlj-  be  quarrel 
with  the  simple  truth  that,  somehow,  the 
United  States  must  succeed  in  maintain- 
ing its  position  of  leadership.  We  must 
demonstrate  that  there  is  a  way  to  live 
on  the  same  globe  with  all  peoples,  short 
of  destroying  all  peoples,  including  cur- 
selves.  Any  other  thesis  would  be  ab- 
surd. 

The  Antarctic  Treaty  affords  an  op- 
portimity  to  try  out  one  of  our  chances. 
I  daresay  that  the  judgment  of  history 
would  be  harsh  upon  our  country,  if  ever 
it  could  be  shown  that  we  failed  to  ex- 
plore every  reasonable  opportimity. 
The  price  we  have  paid  already  for  the 
chance  that  is  ours  to  lead  the  world, 
somehow,  short  of  war.  ought  to  frighten 
us  every  night.  The  price  we  already 
have  paid  for  that  chance  is  a  haunting 
one.  We  dare  not  fumble  our  chance, 
even  in  a  relatively  slight  and — in  the 
minds  of  some  critics — most  remote  op- 
portunity, such  as  the  one  we  have  here. 
It  is  from  virtually  impossible  situa- 
tions, in  which  there  are  almost  no  visible 
chances  of  success,  that  great  things 
have  sometimes  emerged.  We  are  now 
in  a  position  to  put  that  kind  of  chance 
to  the  test  by  ratifying  this  treaty. 

Having  taken  the  lead  as  a  country, 
we  have  a  chance,  by  ratifying  the  treaty, 
to  further  that  leadership.  Already  5  of 
the  12  nations  negotiating  it  have  rati- 
fied it.  Three  of  those  ratifying  it  have 
deposited  their  ratifications  with  the  U.S. 
Government,  as  stipulated  by  the  treaty 
itself.  This  was  done  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  on  the  first  day  of  May;  by  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  on  June  21;  and 
by  Belgium,  on  July  26. 

Two  other  countries — Japan  and  Nor- 
way'— have  informed  us  that  ratification 
by  them  has  been  completed,  and  that 
they  expect  to  deposit  their  official  rati- 
fication with  us  in  the  very  near  future. 
Mr.  President,  the  chance  we  have  will 
not  wait  for  lone.  Psychologically,  there 
is  something  that  we  call  momentum. 
Spiritually,  there  is  something  that  we 
call  dedication  and  belief  and  faith  that 
what  one  stands  for  is  right.  With  a 
minimum  of  risk,  we  have  a  maximum  of 
opportunity. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
this  body,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  ratify  the  12-nation  Antarctic 
Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceiedcd  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Thc  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGee  in  the  chair  > .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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NEED  FOR  NATIONAL  REASPESvS- 
MENT  OP  OUR  PURPOSES  AND 
GOALS 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  chose  July  4  to  carry  a 
searching  editorial  on  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional r>"'asvse.s.sment  of  our  purposes  and 
goals.  Because  I  feel  this  edit-onal 
should  have  widespread  distribution,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  carried 
m  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  editorial  makes  an  excellent  case 
for  the  importance  of  fresh  energy  and 
vision  m  our  national  leadership.  Shift- 
ing loyalties  and  swift  moving  events 
have  more  intimately  tied  America's  fu- 
ture with  the  futures  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  other  human  beings  than  at 
any  other  time  m  history.  We  have  been 
jolted  out  of  previously  held  views  and 
courses  of  action.  I  am  confident  that  If 
the  American  people  are  told  straight 
from  the  shoulder  of  the  Immensity  of 
the  risks  of  not  achieving  the  necessary 
national  goals,  they  will  respond  with 
resolution  and  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,   July  4. 

1960] 

.\  D\Y  To  Ask  Otjrselvis  Questions 

This  glorloujs  Fourth"  finds  Bome 
thoughtful  Americans  deeply  concerned 
about  the  role  ot  their  country  In  the  rapidly 
changing  world. 

The  summit  debacle.  Khrushchev's  rant- 
Ings.  mob  action  barring  Mr.  Elsenhower's 
visit  to  Japan,  the  outrages  and  insults  of 
the  pipsqueak  Castro,  fumbling  and  bum- 
bUngs  In  Washlngrton.  These  are  not  topics 
for  happy  contemplation  on  the  birthday  of 
our  country,  born  and  carried  to  greatness 
through   a   magnificent   Idea. 

Polltlcs-as-usual,  the  continued  frantic 
quest  for  the  pleasure  grail,  a  general  lack 
of  direction  and  dedication — these,  too, 
jxjint  to  the  need  for  a  national  reassess- 
ment. 

Things  could  be  much  worse,  of  course. 
West  Berlin  Is  not  under  siege.  Red  China's 
threat  is  currently  mainly  verbal.  Japan 
hasn't  gone  over  to  communism.  America 
Is  making  some  progress  on  the  scientific- 
defense   front 

But  the  spirit  of  1960  lacks  the  appeal, 
the  dynamics  and  the  promise  of  the  spirit 
of    1776 

Henry  Steele  Commager  reminds  us  that 
for  a  century  and  a  half  we  have  been  living 
on  the  political  capital  piled  up  by  the  gen- 
eration of  the  Pounding  Fathers  and  have 
added  little  to  it.  The  VS.  revolutionary 
generation  Invented  or  {>erfected  almost  all 
of  oxir  major  political  Institutions  Including 
the  Federal  system,  the  written  Constitu- 
tion, checks  and  balances,  even  the  modern 
political  party  The  20th  century  has  con- 
tributed little  compared  with  the  great  In- 
stitutions of  the  past.  The  absence  of 
statesmanship  Is  a  most  conspicuous  fea- 
ture on  our  national   landscape. 

It  is  oversimplifying  to  say  that  Industry 
and  finance  siphon  off  our  country's  best 
talent,  that  the  rewards  for  public  service 
are  so  shoddy  that  our  most  brilliant  citizens 
avoid  Government  careers.  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Adams,  Madison  and  a  dozen 
others  whose  stature  has  been  matched  only 
once  or  twice  In  American  history  since  their 
generation,  were  abused  mercilessly  by  their 
critics  and  by  each  other.  They  had  to  cope 
with  apathy,  greed,  Ignorance  and  confusion. 

The  statesmanship  and  wisdom  among  the 
men  who  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortune*, 


and  their  sacred  honor,  and  the  decline  of 
that  statesmanship,  are  hard  to  explain, 
Just  as  the  explosions  of  genius  in  the 
Athens  of  Pericles,  the  Florence  of  Michel- 
angelo, and  the  England  of  Shakespeare  defy 
simple  exposition. 

One  explanation  Is  that  talent  and  genius 
\re  Infectious.  So  are  mediocrity  and  in- 
difference. 

Albert  Wohlstetter  of  the  Rand  Corp,, 
who  Is  paid  for  thinking  for  us,  believes 
too  much  has  been  made  of  the  frivolity  and 
self-indulgence  of  the  fat  American  public. 
"Soft  American,"  pronounced  with  a  for- 
eign accent,  has  become  a  cutting  and 
cynical  term  voiced  by  some  of  our  own 
people, 

Mr.  Wohlstetter  Is  convinced  Americans 
would  make  a  greater  effort  to  achieve  neces- 
sary goals  if  they  really  understood  the 
seriousness  of  the  risks  of  not  making  such 
an  effort.  He  says  the  public  w£is  never  less 
informed  on  matters  directly  affecting  Its 
life  and  death — that  on  the  contrary  it  Is 
assured  at  each  crisis  that  no  greater  effort 
is  required. 

Not  only  do  we  lack  statesmen  of  the 
'76  caliber,  much  of  our  best  persuasive 
talent  Is  engaged  In  selling  body  deodorants 
and  such  Instead  of  ideas. 

And  a  related  weakness  may  be  the  efforts 
to  sell  Ideas  and  political  figures  the  same 
way  that  hucksters  merchandise  gadgets  and 
sun  lotion. 

How  can  we  recapture  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  by  our  example  more  effectively  inspire 
and  enlighten?  Not  by  taking  to  the  open 
road  In  a  high-powered  car.  Not  by  abus- 
ing our  Congressmen.  Not  by  overempha- 
sizing our  softness  and  Ineptness  to  the  f>olnt 
of  defeatism. 

We  can  ask  ourselves  what  we  are  doing 
personally  to  deserve  and  protect  the  many 
advantages  we  have  Inherited  from  the 
democratic  system  We  can  keep  in  mind 
that  freedom  will  not  survive  just  because  It 
Is  a  noble  ideal.  The  preservation  of  a  free 
society,  the  enrichment  of  the  system  of 
values  upon  which  freedom  depends,  calls 
for  high  moral  purpose  and  strong  effort  on 
all  levels,  in  all  fields.  These  cannot  be 
safeguarded  by  either  Ustlessness  or  hysteria. 


TOURIST  ATTRACTIONS  OF  UTAH 

Mr,  MOSS  Mr,  President,  Utah  has 
long  been  proud  of  its  designation  as 
"The  Center  of  Scenic  America,"  and 
therefore  as  a  tourist  mecca.  However, 
Utah  has  underdeveloped  and  undersold 
Its  greatest  attraction.  Great  Salt  Lake, 

Utah's  tourist  business  could  be  vastly 
Increased  if  travel  agents  had  a  definite 
destination  to  sell.  'What  more  likely 
destination  than  Great  Salt  Lake,  about 
which  every  schoolchlld  knows? 

Utah's  many  recreation  potentials, 
and  particularly  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
potential,  are  admirably  discussed  In  a 
taHc  entitled  "Utah  Needs  a  Tourist 
Destination,"  which  was  given  some  time 
ago  by  David  M.  Welling  before  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  diking  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  the 
talk  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  talk,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  of  July  24  entitled  "Bring  on 
the  Tourists!"  and  an  article  from  the 
Deseret  News  and  Telegram  of  July  30 
entitled  "Motoring  Tourists  Add  Much 
to  Utah  Economy." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address, 
editorial,  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Utah  Needs  a  TotmiST  DtsTiNAnoN 

(A  talk  given  by  David  M.  Welling  before 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  diking  project) 

As  I  have  a  travel  business  with  offices  in 
Salt  Lake  City  and  in  Ogden,  I  have  been 
very  much  Interested  In  the  tourist  business 
and  tourist  efforts  of  the  State  of  Utah  for  a 
period  of  years.  While  I  was  In  the  Nav^y 
In  San  Diego,  we  went  fishing  in  the  Cali- 
fornia water;  we  went  duck  hunting,  and 
we  used  a  lot  of  our  free  time  to  Investigate 
the  sports  facilities  of  that  country,  and 
when  I  used  to  tell  the  boys,  my  fellow 
oflQcers,  what  we  had  In  Utah  they  just 
thought  I  was  lying — how  good  the  duck 
shooting  was,  how  good  the  fishing  was,  and 
how  good  the  deer  htuitlng  was,  and  how 
good  the  skiing  was;  they  just  thought  I 
was  lying.  And  so  with  their  help  during 
the  last  year  I  was  In  the  Navy  I  formed  a 
corporation.  We  called  It  Tlmberllne  Guest 
Ranches.  Ltd  ,  and  about  10  veterans, 
when  we  came  back  from  the  war  about 
1946.  started  guest  ranches  to  bring  tourists 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  mainly 
8p>ortsmen,  Into  Utah.  We  started  over  In 
the  Ben  Lonu>nd,  here  In  Ogden.  and  we 
were  working  In  the  area  of  about  300  air 
miles  from  Ogden  which  cuts  the  heart  out 
of  the  best  sporting  country  in  the  world. 
It  takes  you  to  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Sal- 
mon River.  Sun  Valley,  Little  Fork  of  the 
Salmon  River.  West  Yellowstone  country, 
all  the  North  Fork  of  the  Snake,  Yellow- 
stone Park,  Jackson  Hole  and  the  Tetons, 
on  Into  the  Wind  River  and  then  Utah's 
High  Ulntas  and  end  up  down  In  the  La  Salle 
area.  Four  Corners  and  Hovenweep  National 
Monument,  and  all  of  that  wonderful  Mon- 
ument Valley  and  Bear's  EJars  and  the  Colo- 
rado country  down  there. 

Our  piu*poee  was  to  advertise,  nationally, 
to  get  sportsmen  to  come  Into  this  area,  to 
stay  at  ranchhouses  which  we  would  de- 
velop We  had  a  station  wagon  here  In 
Ogden  to  pick  them  off  a  train  and  take 
them  to  Wyoming  and  turn  them  over  to 
the  ranch,  and  the  ranch  would  take  them 
on  a  pack  trip  back  through  the  mountains 
for  5  or  10  days  and  we  would  pick  them 
up  and  put  them  back  on  the  train,  and 
we  would  sell  them  their  trip,  all  expenses, 
right  out  of  Chicago.  They  really  loved  It. 
Everybody  that  came.  I  had  a  lot  of  mil- 
lionaires and  they  really  loved  the  service, 
everything  that  we  did  for  them.  But  I 
couldn't  understand  why  it  didn't  grow,  why 
It  wasn't  bigger.  It  just  seemed  as  long  as 
we  were  trying  to  bring  people  Into  Utah 
we  lost  money,  that  Is.  we  spent  more 
money  In  advertising  and  promotion  and 
everything  than  we  could  earn  back.  We 
were  operating  on  a  deficit  that  we  couldn't 
afford  to  cover.  And  Inrunedlately  as  we 
turned  around  and  bought  the  travel  serv- 
ice and  started  taking  people  out  of  Utah, 
to  Hawaii,  Miami,  the  Carrlbbean,  Europe. 
Alaska  wherever  they  wanted  to  go.  as  soon 
as  we  did  that  we  started  to  make  money. 
But  we  were  never  quite  satisfied  with  the 
Idea  that  we  couldn't  have  Utah  as  a  tourist 
attraction,  and  so  I  have  written  up  this 
little  bit  of  tourist  analysis  that  I  feel  might 
be  the  summation  of  my  feelings  on  what 
we  should  be  trying  to  do  In  order  to  lure 
this  tourist  business  to  Utah.  Now,  I  am 
also  connected  with  the  Associated  Civic 
Clubs  of  Northern  Utah  and  I  am  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  publicity  and  touring, 
so  I  feel  that  they  have  a  vested  Interest  In 
a  plan  such  as  this,  also.  However.  I  don't 
speak  for  that  group;  we  are  just  talking 
about  this  Idea  a  little  bit  today  to  get  a 
reaction  from  It. 

Utah  wants  more  tourists.  I  think  every- 
body In  the  State  Is  sold  on  the  Idea  that  we 
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want  more  tourists.  We  have  talked  to 
thousands  of  them  because  we  are  right 
close  to  Temple  Square  and  we  see  the  pat- 
tern of  the  tourist  travel  through  the  State 
of  Utah.  There  are  figures  available  on  it. 
We  are  the  crossroads  of  the  West — the  hub 
of  the  wheel.  As  long  as  there  Is  a  Denver 
and  a  Colorado  Springs  and  as  long  a.s  there 
is  a  Las  Vegas  and  Los  Angeles,  and  Hoover 
Dam  and  Grand  Canyon,  and  as  long  as 
there  Is  a  Reno  and  San  Francisco,  and  Sun 
"Valley  and  Yellowstone  Park,  we  will  get  as 
many  tourists  as  we  are  getting  now.  If  we 
do  anything  to  deserve  them  or  not.  We 
can't  stop  them.  As  many  as  are  coming 
now  will  come  In  spite  of  anything  we  can 
do,  I  feel  sure. 

We  keep  publishing  the  figure  that  a  mil- 
lion people  go  through  the  Temple  Grounds 
each  year.     We  think  that  represents  a  tre- 
mendous tourist  Industry,  and  yet  when  you 
compare  It  with  some  of  the  figures  of  other 
entrances.  It  doesn't  represent  such  an  Im- 
posing figure.     More  people  than  that  paid 
admission  to  the  San  Diego  Zoo  in   1   year. 
And  so.   as  a  nationwide  tourist  attraction 
we  are  not  drawing  and  we  are  not  keeping 
the  number  of  people  we  should.     We  know 
that.     And  what  we  are  doing  now  to  get  It 
Is    not    changing    the    picture    very    much. 
Now.  I  am  a  very  good  friend  of  John  Camp- 
bell. In  fact  we  sent  him  from  our  office  to 
the  Governor  to  start  a  tourist  and  publicity 
bureau   again.     That   kind   of   work   is   very 
important    and    will    pay    dividends    In    the 
years  to  come,  even  If  the  material  that  goes 
out  from  that  office  goes  to  school  children. 
It  Is  building  Utah.    But  we  are  still  a  one- 
night    stand.       The    people    come    into    Las 
Vegas.    Salt    Lake.    Yellowstone    Park.    Colo- 
rado Springs.  Wlnnemucco.     You  can't  stop 
them  over      We  have  tried  to  get  their  ef- 
forts  and   hold   them   in   o\ir  towns  for  an 
extra    day,    but.    gentlemen,    we    can't    ever 
hope  to  succeed  In  that  because  If  you  stop 
to  think,  this  man  has  15  days  for  his  vaca- 
tion; he  has  his  trip  all  planned.     He  has  to 
be  In  city  No.    1    the  first  night.  No.  2  the 
second   night,   No.   3   the   third.      If  his   car 
breaks  down  In  Brlgham  City  and  holds  him 
up  3  days  he  Is  really  fouled  up.     He  has  got 
to  change  everything,  or  go  back  home,  and 
his   budget,    time,   everything,   is   all   out  of 
kilter.     I  have  had  enough  experience  build- 
ing  these   trips   for   next  July,   in   February 
when  the  man  is  sitting  In  his  office,  In  his 
business,  planning  all  of  his  Itinerary,  all  of 
his  days,  all  of  his  expenses,  everything  that 
he   wants   to  do   on    his    vacation.     That   Is 
what  we  must  do.    We  must  sell  this  desti- 
nation  in   Utah   before   the  man   leaves  his 
hometown.    He  has  to  have  enough  time  and 
enough  means  to  stay  with  us. 

Now.  we  have  seen  some  fine  destinations 
develop  around  Utah.  Sun  Valley  Is  an 
A-No.  1  destination.  It  was  built  as  a  win- 
ter destination  md  has  become  a  fine  sum- 
mer destination  We  book  to  It  all  the  time 
and  we  are  seridlng  wires  for  reservations 
all  the  time,  sending  people  there.  They 
didn't  think  when  they  built  It  that  their 
summer  business  was  going  to  be  very  much. 
We  have  had  It  happen  In  Utah,  Some  of 
our  ski  lifts  that  we  built  for  the  winter 
have  become  very  popular  In  the  summer. 
But  Sun  Valley  Is  a  destination.  It  has 
everything  that  you  need  to  enjoy  2  weeks. 
If  you  don't  go  anywhere  else  but  to  Sun 
Valley  you  can  have  a  wonderful  vacation. 
It  is  meant  to  be  just  that.  Sun  Valley 
isn't  happy  If  you  want  to  check  out  In  2  or 
3  days  and  go  fishing  over  in  the  Middle 
Fork  country.  They  want  you  to  be  right 
at  Sun  Va'lley;  they  want  to  provide  the  fish; 
they  stock  those  streams  very  heavily  right 
around  camp  so  that  everyone  can  stay  In 
right  close  and  have  all  of  their  meals,  all 
of  their  lodging,  all  of  their  recreation, 
everything  for  their  vacation  at  their  des- 
tination. 

Colorado  Springs   Is   one.      Las   Vegas   has 
become    a    destination;    since    the    war   Las 


Vegas  has  become  a  destination.  And  yet  we 
don't  have  a  destination  In  Utah.  I  should 
qualify  that  because  the  southern  Utah 
parks  are  a  destination — one  night  In  Bryce 
one  night  In  Zlon,  or  they  may  not  stop  at 
Bryce,  they  may  go  to  see  Bryce  on  the  way 
to  Zlon  and  then  stop  one  night  In  Grand 
Canyon.  Ajid  that's  the  usual  weekend 
circle  of  the  southern  Utah  parks  for  our 
people.  Coming  through,  the  other  people 
have  about  the  same  pattern.  That  Is  about 
as  long  as  it  holds  them.  They  don't  stay 
at  Bryce  Canyon  for  2  weeks.  They  just 
don't  stay  In  there  that  long. 

Now,  how  to  build  a  tourist  destination 
should  be  one  of  our  main  concerns,  and 
how  to  handle  these  tourists  as  they  set  up 
their  patterns.  So  many  people  will  knock 
on  the  door  of  a  motel  In  Ogden  en  route  to 
Sun  Valley,  en  route  to  Las  Vegas,  en  route 
to  Denver,  en  route  to  Yosemite,  and  some 
of  the  destinations  In  the  west.  And  you 
have  to  be  able  to  feed  them  and  house 
them  overnight  and  to  service  their  cars 
and  to  provide  for  them.  But  you  can't 
stop  that  kind  of  a  customer.  You  can't 
stop  him  more  than  overnight. 

For    an    example   of   that:    We    went    Into 
West  Yellowstone  or  to  Island  Park  and  they 
had  then  Incorporated  28  miles  of  road  there 
so  that  they  could  get  slot  machines  In  all 
resorts.      There    are    17    resorts    In    that    28 
miles.     They  have   banded    together   Into   a 
resort    association    and    they    have    started 
some  advertising.     They  have  given  the  Po- 
catello  radio  station  »1,500  to  go  on  the  air 
with  a  program  that  would   give   away  one 
free  meal   ticket  In  one  of  these  resorts  In 
Island    Park   If   they   would   stop    and   have 
dinner   with    the    whole   family.      Now,    you 
see  what  I  mean  by  not  being  able  to  change 
this  road  traffic  very  much.    There's  a  radio 
program  In  Pocatello  that  Is  talking  to  the 
people  who  can't  get  out  of  going  to  Island 
Park;   they  can't  go  any  other  way;  they've 
got    to    go   through    Island    Park    to   get    to 
Yellowstone.      And    they   are   just   throwing 
their    money    away.      Whereas,   if    they    had 
bought  $1,500  worth  of  advertising  In  a  na- 
tional magazine — Holiday  or  one  of  those  na- 
tional magazines — and  had  requests  coming 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  it  would  pay 
them  well.     We  did  that  In  Sports  Afield,  In 
Outdoor   Life,    and    Holiday    magazine       We 
had  requests  come  In  answer  to  that  adver- 
tising from  as  far  away  as  Japan  on  the  west 
and  as  far  east  as  Europe.     These  people  are 
asking   for  information  on  the  accommoda- 
tions and  you  can't  take  them  into  Monu- 
ment Valley  because  you  have  no  hotel  there. 
You've  got  to  have  accommodations;   you've 
got  to  have  meal  service;  you've  got  to  have 
recreational    facilities;     you've    got    to    take 
care  of  all  of  their  living  needs  in  order  to 
provide   this  destination.     Well,   this   desti- 
nation has  to  have  facilities  to  stay   (these 
are  some  of  the  things  I  think  are  Important 
to  create  a  destination);   It  has  to  have  an 
interest  level  high  enough  to  compete  with 
everything    that    is    In    the    world.    Walklkl 
Beach,      Miami,      Caribbean.      Sun      Valley, 
Alaska,  everything  that's  In  the  travel  busi- 
ness; It's  got  to  be  good  enough  to  take  Its 
share. 

Disneyland  was  announced  Immediately  as 
a  destination.  It  requires  a  hotel;  It  re- 
quires special  sightseeing  services  from  Los 
Angeles,  and  It  takes  a  lot  of  people  out 
there  and  that's  the  key  point  of  their  trip; 
that's  what  they  plan  their  trip  for — to  get 
to  Disneyland. 

A  destination  must  be  sold  before  the 
people  leave  home;  that  Is,  It  must  be  well 
enough  publicized  so  that  the  people  can 
make  reservations  to  it  before  they  leave 
home.  It  must  be  Impressive  enough  to 
generate  more  people  to  go.  It  should 
"snowball  "  a  little  every  year.  It  must 
have  facilities  to  play,  and  It  must  take 
advantage  of  all  the  natural  facilities  such 
as  fishing,  bunting,  boating,  swimming,  and 
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all  of  those  things  and  the  provided  facili- 
ties, such  as  Sun  Valley  has  done  so  well  In 
providing,  man-made  facilities,  any  game 
that  you  want  to  play.  Bowl,  or  arch  or 
fly-fish  or  trapshoot,  or  anything  that  vou 
want  Is  available  at  Sun  Valley  They  take 
advantage  of  both  their  natural  facilities 
and  everything  they  can  provide.  It  should 
he  large  enough  to  handle  convention 
groups.  It  Is  .still  Sun  Valley's  determina- 
tion every  year  that  they  would  not  handle 
any  convention  group;  they  leave  theU- 
Whole  facilities  open  to  the  tourists  Every 
year  It  U  Impossible  for  them  to  do  if  they 
simply  have  to  book  convenUons  through 
the  summer  whether  they  want  It  or  not 
and  they  have  to  turn  down  thousands  of 
people  who  want  to  go  there  because  thev 
are  full.  ' 

This  destlnaUon  shoiUd  be  In  the  hands 
of  all   the   travel   agents   In   America.     They 
shotUd  have  brocliures  and  rates.     They  are 
just  7.000  salesmen,  located  where  the  people 
live,  that  are  answering  the  telephone,  tell- 
ing the  people    "Yes,  I  can  get  you  accom- 
modations at  Sun  Valley,    Yes,  I  can  get  you 
on  a  steamer  for  Bermuda,     Yes    I  can  get 
you  to  Walklkl  Beach.     Wherever  you  want 
to   go."     It   must   be   promoted   nationwide. 
Now,  what  natural  thing  does  Utah  have 
that  we  can  develop  into  a  destination  like 
this?     I  think  there  are  a  few,     I  think  that 
someday  we  will   have  a   tremendous  desti- 
nation  in  Monument  Valley,   In   the  south- 
eastern  part   or   Utah.     It   will   take   a   tre- 
mendous   hotel    there.      I    don't    think    the 
southern    Utah     parks    are    going    to    grow 
much  more  than  they  are,  even  though  they 
are  putting  In  more  facilities  there,    I  think 
that    their    travel    pattern    will    remain    the 
same.     The  skiing   in   Utah   is  going  to  get 
better   and  there's   a   new   destination    that 
we're  starting  -X5  develop.     Alta  and  Brigh- 
ton,   places    where    they    have    good    hotels. 
We    are    bringing    people    from    New    York, 
keeping    them    for    2    whole    weeks.      That's 
the    beginning   of   a   destination.     There    is 
Snow  Basin  and  others  that  have  potentials. 
In    the    future,    but    when    we    look    at    the 
whole  State  and  see  what  It  Is  and  we  have 
those  already  world-renowned  that  we  might 
use  as  recreation  facilities  to  attract  people 
to  Utah   as  a  destination,  I  think  that  the 
folks  would  come  right  down  to  this  Ante- 
lope Island. 

Now.  the  rea.son  for  my  thinking  Is  that 
it  is  big  enough.  I  have  always  been  op- 
posed to  the  State  owning  anything  It 
doesn't  have  tC'  own,  but  on  this  sort  of  a 
thing  I  think  that  this  should  be  a  State 
park.  I  think  It  should  be  owned  by  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Utah  because  I  think 
it  Is  too  big  for  a  private  enterprise.  I'll 
talk  about  thai,  in  just  a  second.  But  It's 
big  now.  It's  tig  enough  so  that  if  we  took 
the  whole  facilities  and  dedicated  It  to  rec- 
reation to  all  ol  the  people  of  Utah  (we  have 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  people  In 
Utah)  we  could  serve  them  well.  Linn  and 
myself  have  waded  In  the  lake  down  to  shoot 
ducks  at  the  f.alt  works  there  on  the  ap- 
proach over  tc  Antelope  Island  but  there 
are  many  people  who  know  about  this  lake 
but  who  can't  play  on  it. 

I  think  It  has  tremendous  potential  even 
from  just  Utah,  from  northern  Utah.  Cache 
Valley,  here,  and  Salt  Lake  City  and  these 
other  points  without  the  tremendous  Inter- 
est that  might  come  to  it  from  outside  the 
State.  It  has  the  shallow  water  on  the  east 
side,  to  facilitate  road  building  from  Salt 
Lake  City  and  from  Clearfield— those  two 
roads  would  connect  the  metropolitan  Utah. 
In  the  next  20  years  Weber  County.  Box 
Elder  County,  Davis  County,  Salt  Lake 
County  and  on  Into  Utah  County  will  be 
metropolitan  Utah.  It  Jtist  has  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  people. 

We  haven't  the  land  any  more  to  put  into 
golf  courses.  We  haven't  the  land  to  have 
easy    access    to    the    bridle    trail.      We    are 
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ipressed  now  to  'ry  -n  ftnd  placeg  ftJT  reerea- 
Ttlonal  facilities  Anr^lop*-  lalalld  lUM 'deep 
sa!'  -A-at^r  in  the  •j.p-s'-  -;!<•  necessary  for 
sw;nim!:.k?,  beachfs  h'j^i ':•--£,  etc.  It  has 
fresh  wa'er  supplies  which  can  be  developed 
It  i.»  already  w^r'.d  fimous  It  Is  in  every 
geography  fx><  k  every  kid  who  has  gone 
through  sch  .'4  in  the  last  50  years  knows 
about  Grei'  Sal*  Lake  You  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  h<!w  many  little  sacks  of  salt  on 
postcards  are  ?!old  across  from  Temple 
Square  to  pf-opie  to  send  away,  advertising 
Great  Salt  I^k"  Salt  water  t^y,  little 
salt-bag  postcards  are  very  well  known. 

Antelope  Island  provides  easy  access  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  lake.  Now.  beyond  Antelope 
Island  Is  good  sailing  I  don't  know  Low 
many  people  have  had  the  pleasure  of  taking 
a  sailboat  ride  on  Great  Salt  Lake.  I  have 
one  friend  who  was  In  this  business  with  me 
on  Tlmberline  who  built  himself  a  wonderful 
sailboat  and  had  it  out  at  the  Salt  Lake 
County  boat  dock.  It  had  a  lead  keel  on 
It  that  was  uncapslzable.  We  took  It  out 
sometimes  when  the  wind  was  so  strong  that 
we  couldn't  keep  the  sa'l  on  It  and  we'd 
ride  those  big  8-  and  10-foot  waves. 
There's  more  recreation  to  be  had  by  our 
people  and  visitors  In  this  lake  than  any- 
thing else,  than  all  tiie  other  things  put  to- 
gether that  we  have  In  Utah,  and  we  are  not 
utilizing  It  at  all  as  yet.  There's  a  terrific 
thrill  to  t>e  out  on  that  lake  And  the  folks 
can  take  trlF>8  to  the  other  Islands.  There's 
a  boat  trip  I  sell  tickets  to  that  goes  around 
Manhattan  Island.  There's  a  sightseeing 
boat  that  goes  from  the  Walklkl  Beach  down 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  There  are  different  boat 
trips  under  Niagara  Palls  that  have  become 
famous  and  I  think  that  In  the  future  you 
will  see  Greyllne  sightseeing  boats  leaving 
from  this  boat  facility  here  that  we  are  talk- 
.  ^  .Hb  it  by  the  beach  out  to  Bird  Island 
i:.a  f.'^  Aili  have  photographers  from  all 
over  the  world  come  to  take  pictures  there 
on  the  lake. 

Now.  what  should  you  put  on  the  Island 
to  make  It  Into  a  destination^"  It  should 
have  1  or  2  miles  of  white  sand  beach 
with  several  dressing  facilities  all  up  and 
down  the  beach.  That  would  serve  thou- 
sands of  people  Immediately  so  that  If  there 
were  a  road  provided  to  deep  water  bathing 
facilities  on  the  west  side  of  that  Island  It 
would  provide  recreational  facilities  for 
thousands  of  people  In  Utah.  When  I  was 
down  In  Waiklkl  Beach  t.iey  had  Just  spent 
another  million  dollars  to  extend  that  beach 
about  a  hundred  yards.  All  that  white  sand 
was  hauled  In  there  and  dumped.  That 
whole  beach  was  built  by  man.  A  large  hotel 
company  haa  four  hotels  and  there  are  an- 
other five  or  six  Involved  and  built  up  all 
•round  there. 

When  Henry  Kaiser  went  down  there  (I 
took  this  out  of  Time  magazine i  In  1954  and 
bought  a  4187.000  beach  home,  his  an- 
nounced Intention  was  to  rest.  While  rest- 
ing, he  built  a  swimming  pool  beside  hU 
home  In  6  days  and  suggested  that  the  Gov- 
ernment build  an  Island.  He  wanted  the 
Government  to  build  an  Island  ofT  Walklkl 
and  announced  the  plan  to  put  $110  million 
In  the  new  resort.  Last  week.  Henry  J.  be- 
gan to  back  his  words  with  acts  and  after  a 
C)ulck  trip  to  Los  Angeles  to  line  up  financ- 
ing, consult  an  architect,  Welton  Becket.  and 
a  representative  of  Conrad  Hilton,  Kaiser 
plur.ked  ;!  v.-.  «4  1  WO  for  more  beach  front, 
thus  be<  air.e  W.wKikl's  greatest  landowner — 
16' 2  acres.  Pour  hundred  and  ninety-one 
thousand  for  161,  acres.  Then  Henry  started 
taking  bids  for  a  535-room  hotel.  35  honey- 
moon cottages,  each  cottage  with  a  private 
pool.  200  low-budget  hotel  rooms  and  100 
cabanas  by  his  new  beach  site.  If  and  when 
the  Government  builds  Henry  J.  his  island 
he  win  rent  It  from  the  Government  and 
spend  another  »50  million  there  for  hotels, 
an  aquarium,  convention  halls,  theater,  even 
then    he   does    not    Intend   to   rest.     On    the 


Korla  coast  200  miles  southeast  of  Waiklkl 
he  Intends  to  spend  $40  million  for  motels, 
hillside  homes,  fishing  boats.  Said  he, 
"There  Is  a  need  for  more  vacation  facil- 
ities— a  human  need.  When  I  was  22  I  de- 
cided Plorlda  would  never  develop  In  tourist 
business  and  passed  up  the  chance  to  be  on 
the  ground  floor  there.  Then  I  went  on  to 
figure  that  Palm  Springs  and  Las  Vegas  were 
definite  sand  traps  and  always  would  be,  and 
I  don't  want  to  miss  the  boat  here."  Henry 
Kaiser,  In  Time  magazine. 

Now.  every  bit  of  that  and  everything  he 
Is  talking  about  In  Palm  Springs,  and  every- 
thing he  is  talking  about  In  Las  Vegas  and 
Florida  are  man-bullt  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion. We  can  have  It  In  Utah  on  this  Island. 
We  should  have  boat  docks  and  yacht  har- 
bors for  small  private  craft  and  large  cruiser 
craft  becau.se.  there  again,  we  can  explore  the 
whole  lake.  We  should  have  sightseeing 
boats  to  other  islands  by  Greyllne  on  pub- 
lished, scheduled  tours.  These  tours  should 
be  In  the  manual  In  the  hands  of  every  agent 
In  the  United  States  and  they  should  sell 
tickets  to  them.  We  should  have  riding 
stables  and  miles  of  bridle  trails;  you  hav  : 
the  whole  island  on  which  to  ride.  It  should 
have  two  18-hole  golf  courses  to  begin  with. 
It  should  have  a  convention  hall,  capable  of 
seating  5,000  people.  It  should  have  an 
aquarium.  It  should  have  an  open-air  wild- 
life park  featuring  all  cloven-hoofed  animals 
of  the  West  in  their  natviral  state.  I  was 
managing  a  ranch  at  the  base  of  the  Grand 
Teton,  one  of  the  Rockefeller  ranches,  in 
1946  and  they  started  talking  then  about 
building  this  big  new  lodge  up  there.  I 
stopped  In  last  year  at  the  end  of  their  first 
season  to  meet  the  manager  and  talk  with 
him  about  sending  some  people  there,  and 
he  said  that  the  lodge  had  had  a  million 
people  walk  into  it.  Now,  they  didn't  stay 
there,  not  all  of  them  stayed  there,  not  all  of 
them  ate  there  while  they  stopped,  but  one 
million  people  walked  into  the  Jackson  Lake 
Lodge  last  summer.  Now,  there  again  is  a 
comparison  against  the  figure  we  keep  brag- 
ging about,  a  million  people  coming  to  Utah 
and  stopphig  at  Temple  Square.  Temple 
Square  is  a  much,  much  bigger  attraction, 
should  be  a  much,  much  bigger  attraction 
than  Jackson  Lalie  Lodge. 

When  I  v.cis  up  there,  too.  they  had  built 
this  wildlife  park  Just  a  mile  or  two  above 
the  Junction  at  Moran;  the  buffalo,  the  elk 
and  all  the  cloven-hoofed  animals  are  inside 
the  big  fence  with  cattle  crossings  there  so 
that  you  can  Just  drive  right  into  the  whole 
park.  You  have  39  head  of  buffalo  out  on 
Antelope  Island  and  if  we  had  a  road  out 
there  today  every  school  kid  in  the  State 
would  want  to  go  out  and  see  them.  The 
problem  would  be  to  try  to  take  care  of  the 
people.  We  should  have  a  drive-in  movie 
perhaps.  We  should  have  authentic  restored 
western  pioneer  buildings.  The  Sons  of  the 
Utah  Pioneers  and  the  Daughters  ol  the 
Utah  Pioneers  are  looking  for  sites  to  put 
up  an  authentic  western  place  such  as  have 
been  built  in  Las  Vegas  and  Elko  and  other 
places  in  the  West.  Virginia  City.  Nev.. 
Is  selling  the  old  western  vllltige.  There, 
again,  is  a  tremendous  sightseeing  attrac- 
tion 11  It  were  restored  and  it  could  relive 
Utah  history.  It  should  have  acres  and 
acres  of  lawn  and  picnic  facilities.  It  should 
have  lots  of  facilities  for  tennis.  It  should 
have  a  championship-type  horseshoe  pitch- 
ing course.  It  should  have  archery  ranges, 
both  stationary  and  movable,  where  they 
shoot  a  target  and  move  ( archery  golf ) , 
where  they  shool  a  target,  move  to  the  next 
one.  shoot  a  target  and  move  on.  It  should 
have  trap  and  skeet  ranges.  It  should  have 
a  stable.  Now.  this  is  all  Just  dreaming,  but 
they  are  things  that  we  need. 

We  haven't  said  anything  about  facilities. 
I  haven't  talked  to  John  Campbell  for  a  long 
time  about  this.  I  was  kidding  him  one  day 
about  it  in  the  office  in  Salt  Lake  and  I  told 


him  I  thought  we  ought  to  build  a  road  out 
to  Antelope  Island  and  he  said,  "Well,  If  we 
ever  do,  there's  a  fellow  wants  to  build  a 
$5  million  hotel  on  It."  I  have  never  investi- 
gated that  further,  but  the  resort  hotel, 
whether  it  would  be  private  or  State  owned, 
or  whether  it  would  be  leased  to  any  organi- 
zation, such  as  the  Hotel  Owners  of  Utah 
who  banded  together  to  build  Just  one  big 
hotel,  or  some  such  a  thing,  we've  got  to 
have  facilities  to  keep  people  there.  If  you 
can  keep  them  there  you  can  offer  them  full 
recreational  facilities  of  the  whole  lake.  This 
can  also  be  offered  to  all  the  people  in  Utah. 
I  think  it  would  attract  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  people. 

It  should  have  motels,  as  many  as  are 
needed  to  accommodate  the  traffic.  It  should 
have  a  trailer  park  to  accommodate  trailer 
traffic.  Now,  all  this  will  take  a  lot  of  money 
and  should  take  a  lot  of  time. 

When  I  was  in  the  Navy  in  1946,  San 
Diego  was  worried  that  they  were  going  to 
lose  all  the  aircraft  plants.  "The  war  was  over 
and  they  were  afraid  that  the  thousands  of 
people  who  had  move  to  San  Diego  were  go- 
ing to  be  without  a  Job.  They  went  ahead 
with  plans  to  turn  20  miles  of  swamp  north 
of  San  Diego  into  a  park.  This  was  a  make- 
work  project  to  take  up  the  slack  of  closing 
war  industries.  They  planned  It  all  out. 
They  had  it  drawn  Just  exactly  how  they 
wanted  it.  They  had  the  parks  all  laid  out; 
they  had  the  landscaping  selected;  they  had 
the  roads,  boat  facilities,  golf  courses — 
everything  planned  to  put  there  and  laid 
out  in  this  future  plan.  Nobody  worried  too 
much  about  how  long  it  was  going  to  take. 
They  had  it  in  reserve  as  an  emergency 
measure  to  take  up  tlie  slack  for  employ- 
ment, something  that  they  could  build  when 
things  got  tough.  And  they  didn't  wait. 
They  went  ahead  and  built  It.  How  they 
have  a  beautiful  20  miles  of  park  there  and 
it  has  terrific  use.  I  think  we've  seen  the 
day  come  already  when  the  picnic  sites  in 
the  canyons  are  gone  and  we  have  to  pay 
50  cents  to  park  our  car.  Now.  why 
wouldn't  it  be  Just  as  well.  then,  if  we  had 
a  State  recreational  facility  of  this  magni- 
tude, to  pay  a  dollar  for  our  car  and  then 
have  everything  else  free,  once  we  get  on  the 
island?  If  we  did  that,  and  if  we  had  the 
same  kind  of  traffic  we  have  clocked  into 
Ocden  Canyon  on  a  summer  afternoon,  we 
would  have  enough  money  to  make  a  won- 
derful thing  out  there. 

The  other  costs  I  have  no  way  of  esti- 
mating. I'm  not  used  to  talking  in  figures 
like  Henry  Kaiser,  but  If  it  cost  $25  million 
and  took  25  years,  we  could  work  on  It,  one 
project  at  a  time,  all  the  way  through.  I 
figure  as  soon  as  something  like  this  Is  an- 
nounced to  the  people  of  Utah  there  would 
be  a  great  movement  to  get  It  done.  All 
the  political  campaigns  for  many  years  have 
been  based  on  the  idea  that  we  want  to  do 
something  about  this  tourist  business.  And 
yet  they  haven't  done  anything  specific  to 
really  make  a  destination  out  of  Utah.  A 
man  who  gets  hold  of  it  and  tries  to  put  It 
through  will  get  a  tremendous  amount  of 
support  from  the  people  of  Utah.  I  think. 

I  think  We  would  have  to  provide  a  ways 
and  means  bill  In  the  legislature  to  begin 
a  park  such  as  this.  It  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  legislature,  this  whole  idea. 
It  would  probably  require  a  commission  to 
administer  a  park  such  as  this  unless  there 
were  already  a  State  agency  into  which  It 
would  fit  well.  And  we  would  have  the  prob- 
lem of  purchasing  the  Island  which  I  think 
shouldn't  be  too  much  of  a  problem  because 
our  recreational  lands  are  diminishing.  We 
are  so  close  to  so  many  people  that  some  of 
these  land  uses  are  changing.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  change  up  in  North  Ogden;  we 
want  the  mountain  for  watershed;  we  don't 
want  it  for  sheep  any  more.  It  Is  too  Im- 
portant for  a  watershed.     And  I  think  that 
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a  piece  of  land  like  this  now  becomes  tre- 
mendously Important  for  recreation.  A 
roadbullding  program  to  open  up  the 
swimming  and  boatlna  facilities  should  be 
first  because  ihe  State  is  well  equipped  in 
the  roadbullding  business  and  the  amount 
of  money  that  it  would  take  isn't  too  great. 
And  then  it  would  immediately  open  up  a 
great  public  area  that  thousands  of  people 
can  enjoy.  Now,  Governor  Lee  has  sug- 
gested spending  $5  million  on  the  lake  down 
on  the  Magna  side.  Just  west  of  the  Salt 
Lake  County  toat  docks,  to  provide  blacktop 
parking  and  clothes-changing  facilities. 
That  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  the 
only  thing  th.it  it  needed  was  to  fulfill  all 
these  other  requirements  for  a  destination 
or  It  can't  hold  the  people.  You've  got  to 
hold  them  overnight.  You've  got  to  keep 
them  there  for  several  days.  You  should 
have  some  convention  facilities  there.  It 
should  be  sonethlng  between  the  idea  of  a 
State  park  and  a  terrific  destination,  some- 
thing that  can  be  world  renowned.  It  has 
all  the  mystery  and  all  the  romance  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lt  ke  tied  to  it,  and  Antelope 
Island  can  become  a  great  destination  in  the 
tourist  business,  I  am  sure.  Eventually, 
they  would  have  to  solve  the  eating  and  liv- 
ing accommodations  because  they  must  be 
there  In  order  to  hold  people.  And  then  we 
could  go  ahead  and  build  all  the  rest. 

Now.  there  Is  one  other  point,  and  I  don't 
expect  you  to  agree  with  me  on  this.  But 
I  think  the  morality  of  Utah  is  such  that 
this  park  should  be  policed  as  a  very,  very 
clean,  wonderful,  moral  place,  so  that  any 
bishop  or  any  church  minister  could  recom- 
mend to  his  flock  that  they  do  their  playing 
on  Antelope  Island  and  go  to  Antelope 
Island  for  a  picnic. 

I  think  that  if  the  administration  of  this 
kind  of  thing  were  similar  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Yellowstone  Park,  if  the  beaches 
are  clean,  if  the  lifeguard  facilities  are  good, 
if  the  morality  of  the  place  Is  kept  high, 
and  if  it  were  a  good  clean  place  where  any 
mother  could  allow  her  children  to  go.  we'd 
have  a  terrific  place  for  them,  bigger  than 
If  we  allowed  them  to  drift  over  into  some- 
thing that  was  of  a  honky-tonk  nature  that 
people  wovUd  be  afraid  of. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  don't  like  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  fool,  but  I  had  this  in  my  briefcase 
for  a  long  time  before  I  even  dared  tell  Linn 
about  it,  and  It's  such  a  fantastic  thing  that 
It's  hard  to  present  it  without  feeling  that 
maybe  it's  Just  a  dream.  But  I  think  that 
with  our  growth — we  are  going  to  double 
in  20  years  In  this  area — and  the  recreational 
needs  of  the  people,  Antelope  Island  Is  a 
real  project. 


i.i^tft;; 


(Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  July  24,  1960] 
Bring  on  the  Tourists 

There  aren't  any  surprises  In  a  report  Just 
released  by  the  State  highway  department 
on  auto  tourist  travel  in  Utah.  But  the 
report  does  reemphasize  some  points  which 
Utah's  officials  and  people  need  to  keep  in 
mind. 

One  is  the  simple  fact  that  tourism  Is  big 
business — and  increasingly  big  business — for 
Utah.  The  average  per  person  outlay  was 
found  to  be  $22.93  a  day.  This  covers  the 
cost  of  transportation,  food,  lodging  and 
miscellaneous  items. 

Some  12.000  tourists  visit  Utah  every 
day  at  $22  93  a  day  each.  ThU  represents 
a  great  deal  of  Income  for  a  variety  of  Utah 
enterprises.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  entire  economy,  not  Just  motels, 
restaurants,  service  stations  and  stores,  bene- 
fits indirectly  from  this  added  business. 

The  report  also  noted  that  nearly  a  fourth 
of  the  tourist  visitors  came  from  California. 
In  summer  particularly  Utah  is  a  natural 
tourist  mecca  for  California  vacationers 
anxious  to  see  new  country.  We  need  to 
culUvate   the  California   tourist  potential — 


and  not  only  In  the  summer,  but  all  the 
year-round. 

Over  half  the  tourists  got  the  idea  to  visit 
Utah  from  someone  else,  which  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  friendly,  courteous  treat- 
ment of  all  visitors  so  they  will  give  favor- 
able reports  to  friends  and  relatives. 

There  is  nothing  like  word-of-mouth  ad- 
vertising to  promote  tourist  business. 

One  last  point.  Utah  is  failing  in  the 
promotion  of  its  major  scenic  attractions. 
The  highway  department  count  showed  thht 
out  of  some  32,000  tourists  queried,  only 
3,775  had  visited  Zlon  National  Park.  It  is 
important  to  get  tourists  to  visit  Utah.  But 
it  is  more  important  to  get  them  to  take  the 
time  to  really  see  the  State.  They  will  then 
enjoy  their  visit  the  more,  and  of  course 
Utah  will  profit  the  more  from  their  longer 
stay. 


I  Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  and 
Telegram,  July  30,  1960) 

Motoring  Tourists  Add  Much  to  Utah 
Economy 

Motoring  tourists  In  Utah  last  year  trav- 
eled 682.500.000  vehicle  miles  or  19  percent 
of  the  1959  passenger  car  vehicle  mileage  in 
the  State. 

These  figures  were  recently  announced  by 
the  State  highway  department. 

Tourists  toured  the  State  in  1,500.000  pas- 
senger vehicles  and  traveled  an  average  of 
455  miles  In  Utah  or  207  miles  a  day. 

The  tourists  traveling  by  auto  In  Utah 
purchased  48  million  gallons  of  gasoline  or 
16.8  percent  of  the  total  State  passenger 
car  consumption. 

These  purchases  brought  the  State  $2.- 
800.000  In  gasoline  tax  revenue  or  18.8  per- 
cent of  the  total  gasoline  tax  revenue  de- 
rived from  passenger  car  use  in  Utah. 


GREAT  SALT  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  ex- 
ists in  my  State  of  Utah  a  lake  which  is 
unique  among  American  lakes,  and 
which  possesses  singular  recreational, 
scientific,  and  scenic  attraction.  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  Great  Salt  Lake, 
whose  salt-embedded  beaches,  heavy, 
undulating  waters,  and  windswept  is- 
lands posse.ss  a  strange,  compelling 
beauty  which  haunts  all  who  see  them. 

Because  the  area  is  unduplicated  in 
any  of  our  other  national  parks,  and 
because,  if  even  a  portion  of  its  shoie- 
line  is  to  be  saved  for  the  wonder  and 
enjoyment  of  generations  to  come,  it 
must  be  saved  now,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  set  aside  a  poi'tion  of  the  lake  as 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Park. 

The  fascination  of  the  lake  is  well  de- 
scribed in  the  magnificent  book  on  it 
written  by  Dale  L.  Morgan.  I  quot-e 
him: 

visitors  have  called  its  waters  bright  emer- 
ald, grayish  green  and  leaden  gray:  they 
have  called  them  sapphire  and  turquoise 
and  cobalt — and  they  have  all  been  right. 
Its  colors  varies  with  the  time  of  day,  the 
state  of  the  weather,  the  season  of  the  year, 
the  vantage  point  from  which  It  Is  seen. 
It  can  lie  immobile  In  its  mountain  setting 
like  a  vast,  green  light-filled  mirror,  or 
lashed  by  a  sudden  storm,  rise  wrathful  In 
Its  bed  to  assault  boats  and  Its  shoreline 
with  smashing  4-foot  waves.  The  wind  Is 
its  only  master.  The  wind  drives  it  con- 
temptuously about  from  one  part  to  another 
of  its  shallow  basin,  piling  up  water  here, 
exposing  the  naked  lake  fioor  there,  as  if 
the  basin  Itself  were  twisted  and  tilted  under 
the  surging  green  iM-lne. 


Thousands  of  Americans  have  seen  the 
lake  from  the  windows  of  a  pullman  car 
as  they  crossed  it  on  the  Lucin  Cutoflf. 
This,  Mr.  Morgan  holds,  is  to  miss  the 
lakes  unimaginable  glory  and  true  splen- 
dor. 

Walk  the  salt-encrusted  beaches  of  the 
southeastern  shore — 


He  aivises — 

and  savor  the  sour,  strange  odor,  half -stench 
yet  alive  and  Individual,  that  rises  from  the 
drying  salt  fiats. 

Watch  the  heavy,  unquiet  water  seeking 
the  beach,  while  with  harsh,  unUrlng  out- 
cries the  gray-and-whlte  winged  gulls  wheel 
above  you.  This  is  the  holiday  hour;  chil- 
dren play  along  the  beaches;  "an  old  man 
floats  on  his  back  before  vou,  gently  rising 
and  falling  in  6  Inches  of  brine  transparent 
about  the  rippling  lake  floor;  girls  sun  them- 
selves on  the  sand,  end  a  boat  with  tall  white 
sails  is  making  for  the  boat  harbor. 

Behind  you  is  the  shoulder  of  the  smoky 
Oqulrrh's  burnt  umber  and  ocherous  gray; 
in  front  of  you.  far  out.  is  the  deepening 
green  water  Intercepted  by  a  bank  of  deep 
dark  blue  In  which  Is  set  the  low-lying  gold 
ar.d  amethyst  bulk  of  Antelope  Island. 

Then  Mr.  Morgan  sums  up  the  lure 
of  the  lake  this  way : 

The  feel  of  the  sun  and  the  salt  on  your 
skin,  the  wide  sweep  of  the  open  sapphire 
sky.  the  strangely  scented  wind  raucous  with 
the  screaming  of  the  gulls,  the  intermingled 
beauty  and  striped  ugliness  of  the  lake  and 
the  shore  •  •  •  in  all  these  things  is  some- 
thing of  the  experience  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

During  the  three  centuries  of  written 
history,  the  lake  has  been  a  magnet  for 
all  types  of  men.  Spaniards,  mountain 
explorers,  and  other  adventuiei's  sought 
it  out.  For  years  this  strange  body  of 
water  beckoned  the  intrepid  and  the 
fearless.  Many  expeditions  charted  and 
studied  it.  Later  the  Mormons  found  in 
it  and  in  Great  Salt  Lake  Vallev  their 
piomised  land. 

During  the  years  of  the  westward  mi- 
grations, the  lake  and  the  blazing  salt 
deserts  to  the  west  of  it  formed  a  barrier 
to  the  mai'ch  to  California,  lengthening 
the  trail  by  many  miles.  Those  who 
tried  to  cross  the  salt  desert  directly  lost 
their  wagons,  their  animals,  and  some- 
times their  lives,  and  wrote  tragic  chap- 
tci's  in  pioneer  history. 

Years  later — in  your  time  and  mine — 
these  salt  flats  came  into  their  own  as 
an  internationally  famous  track  for  the 
great  racing  meets  of  the  thirties,  when 
world  speed  records  were  broken  by 
Utahs  own  Ab  Jenkins.  England's  Sir 
Malcolm  Campbell,  and  others.  The  salt 
beds  thus  became  a  testing  ground  for 
better  and  safer  cars. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  of  today  is  only 
about  75  miles  long  and  50  miles  wide. 
It  is  the  remnant  of  a  vast  inland  sea 
which  once  surged  over  most  of  western 
Utah,  and  sections  of  southern  Idaho  and 
eastern  Nevada.  This  prehistoric  lake 
was  called  Lake  Bonneville,  after  one  of 
the  West's  early  explorers,  and  was  the 
end  of  a  50.000  year  geologic  adventure, 
which  left  its  markings  on  the  surround- 
ing mountains. 

Great  Salt  Lake  has  three  affluents,  the 
Bear  River,  the  "Weber  River,  and  the 
Jordan  River,  the  latter  flowing  from  a 
fresh  water  lake  30  miles  to  the  south. 
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an  i  >o  named  becau.sc  of  the  similarity 
:n  ^'pography  to  the  Holy  Land,  where 
another  Jordan  River  rans  betwe<^n  the 
fresh  water  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead 
Sea. 

As  every  schoolboy  knows,  Great  Salt 
Lake  ha.s  no  outlet  and  has  evaporated 
to  its  present  size  during  thousands  of 
years.  Its  largest  island  is  Antelope 
Island.  15 '2  miles  long  and  S'a  miles 
wide,  and  encompassing  about  23.000 
acres.  The  Island  now  can  be  reached 
by  car  over  a  sand  bar. 

Continuously  inhabited  since  1848.  the 
year  after  the  Mormons  came  to  the  val- 
ley, the  island  has  wide  areas  of 
luxuriant  bunch  grass  and  fresh  water 
springs  which  make  it  an  ideal  base  for 
a  cattle  ranch.  Since  the  early  nineties, 
it  has  also  been  the  home  for  a  herd  of 
buffalo. 

It  is  Antelope  Island  which  I  would 
make  the  heart  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
National  Park,  A  rugged  mountain 
range  runs  down  the  center  of  it,  with 
peak.s  ranging  in  elevation  from  500  to 
over  2  000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake,  and  w  ith  its  highest  peak  6.596  feet 
above  sea  level. 

The  ravines  between  the  peaks  are 
filled  with  gray-£(reen  sage,  service  ber- 
ries, and  willows,  and,  in  season,  with 
starch  root,  sunflowers,  and  wild  roses. 
Mountain  climbing  and  hiking  would  be 
a  challenge,  with  a  spectacular  view  in 
every  direction. 

The  northwest  side  of  the  Island  slopes 
down  to  sandy  beaches,  where  the  water 
IS  clean  and  deep  enough  for  both  boat- 
ing and  swimming, 

Fremont  Island,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Antelope,  would  also  be  a  part  of  the  pro- 
posed park  It  is  a  rocky  protuberance 
formerly  called  Castle  Island.  Five  miles 
wide  and  two  miles  long,  this  island  Is 
cohered  with  sace  and  greasewood.  and 
with  the  addition  of  trails  would  be  a 
suitable  camping  ground. 

CorLStruction  of  an  improved  highway 
across  the  lake  bed  would  bring  Ante- 
lope Island  within  a  30-minute  drive 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  Thus  Great  Salt 
Lake  Park  would  be  easily  accessible  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  come  by 
car  or  bus  into  Salt  Lake  on  one  of  the 
many  transcontinental  highways  which 
have  turned  the  city  into  the  crossroads 
of  the  west,  or  by  plane  or  train  into  this 
tran.sportation  center.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  these  tourists  and  many  others 
would  be  anxious  to  make  a  trip 
to  Utah's  mo.st  widely  known  attraction, 
the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

To  open  up  all  sections  of  Antelope 
Island  It  would  be  necessary  to  build  a 
highway  c(jmpletely  circling  it.  approxi- 
mately 36  miles.  Recreational  and 
dressing  facilities  would  have  to  be  built 
for  the  beach  areas.  A  boat  harbor 
would  also  be  essential,  with  docks  for 
private  and  excur.sion  boats. 

Other  recreational  facilities  should  in- 
clude stables,  rental  horses,  riding  and 
hiking  trails,  observation  points,  an  18- 
1  "'.'■  4  /.f  course,  a  swimming  pool,  tennis 
rouri.s  a  clubhou.se  and  associated  facil- 
ities, archery  range.s.  skeet  trap  and 
small  arms  ranges,  and  primitive  camp- 
sites for  Boy  Scouts,  tourists,  and  hikers. 


There  should,  of  course,  be  permanent 
tourist-type  motel  accommodations,  to- 
gether with  a  grand  lodge,  dining  rooms, 
and  a  ballroom. 

The  island  would  be  an  excellent  place 
for  a  museum  of  geologic  and  natural 
history  of  the  area  at.d  relics  of  early 
pioneer  days. 

The  proposal  would,  of  course,  visual- 
ize an  adequate  supply  of  culinary  water 
with  a  distributive  system  which  would 
take  the  water  to  all  organized  recrea- 
tional and  camping  areas  and  to  other 
areas  to  support  vegetation,  and  the  con- 
struction of  power  and  telephone  lines 
so  that  all  organized  recreational  areas 
would  be  adequately  served. 

The  Antelope  Island  area  of  the  lake 
would  be  made  more  attractive  by  the 
construction  of  dikes  to  develop  a  fresh 
water  lake  in  the  East  Bay.  Two  dikes 
have  long  been  contemplated — one  from 
the  north  end  o:  Antelope  to  Promon- 
tory Point,  where  the  golden  spike  was 
driven  to  link  the  transcontinental  rail- 
road, and  a  second  from  Syracuse  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  island.  Both  would 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  road  from 
the  mainland. 

The  park,  as  I  envision  it  now,  would 
cut  a  section  out  of  the  lake  approxi- 
mately 8  miles  wide  and  28  miles  long. 
It  would  not  disturb  the  wildlife  pre- 
serves around  the  shores  of  the  lake  or 
any  of  the  present  commercial  opera- 
tions which  use  the  salt,  chemicals,  or 
other  resources  of  the  lake.  All  present 
and  future  mineral  rights  would  be  pro- 
tected. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  never  been 
any  coordinated  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  natural 
phenomenon  that  is  Great  Salt  Lake  and 
the  Islands  in  it.  Without  coordinated 
supervision,  the  lake  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  dumping  ground  for  industrial  and 
municipal  wastes,  and  a  great  and  com- 
plex problem  in  which  the  interests  of 
several  State  agencies,  various  Federal 
agencies,  five  counties,  and  numerous 
mimicipalities  and  industrial  concerns 
are  Intimately  Involved. 

Last  year  I  asked  the  National  Park 
Service  to  survey  the  lake  and  report  to 
me  on  its  potential  as  a  national  monu- 
ment or  park.  The  Service  f  oimd  it  had : 
First.  Outstandingly  significant  scenic 
values,  on  which  it  commented: 

Here  the  story  of  the  geological  forces 
which  sculptured  the  great  basin  and  In- 
fluenced Its  plants  and  animals  is  unfolded. 

Second : 

Considerable  scenic  appeal,  ranging  from 
distant  vistas  of  glistening  salt  flats  to 
sweeping  views  of  the  snowcapped  Wasatch 

Mountains. 

Third.  Recreational  opportunities,  the 
most  attractive  of  which  is  the  northern 
end  of  Antelope  Island. 

The  Service  survey  took  note  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  use  of  the  lake  as  a 
dumping  groimd  for  wastes,  together 
with  its  mismanagement,  was  cutting 
down  its  recreational  potential. 

Because  these  problems  must  be  settled 
locally  before  an  area  of  the  lake  could 
be  set  aside  and  saved  for  park  purposes, 
I  have  scheduled  hearings  on  my  Great 
Salt  Lake  Park  bill  for  Salt  Lake  City 


and  Ogden  for  the  middle  of  November. 
I  hope  the  discussions  will  be  sound  and 
nonpartisan. 

There  is  great  interest  in  Utah  in  the 
feasibihty  of  a  national  park  on  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  A  recent  poll  I  con- 
ducted showed  public  opinion  30  to  1 
in  favor  of  making  a  thorough  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  matter.  Local 
civic  clubs  have  passed  resolutions  in 
favor  of  the  proposal  and  my  mail  indi- 
cates there  is  intense  interest  in  it. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress a  measure  known  as  the  save-our- 
shorelines  bill.  I  have  conducted  hear- 
ings on  a  number  of  the  proposals  to  save 
various  segments  of  our  vanishing  shore- 
lines in  widely  separated  areas  of  the 
country.  I  have  found  none  of  these 
areas  to  be  more  unique  or  more  scenic 
than  the  portion  of  the  shoreline  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  my  bill  proposes  to  save. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  Nation's 
compeling  need  for  more  park  and  rec- 
reation land.  The  increasing  standard 
of  living,  along  with  an  Increasing  popu- 
lation and  the  broadened  and  intensified 
appreciation  of  the  tonic  values  of  hours 
or  days  spent  in  the  great  outdoors,  have 
made  it  Imperative  that  we  acquire 
enough  suitable  land  before  It  Is  too  late. 
The  National  Park  Service  staff  report  to 
the  Water  Resources  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  shows  that  by 
1980  the  equivalent  of  7  billion  people 
will  spend  1  day  in  our  national  parks 
each  year,  and  that  by  the  year  2000,  the 
figure  will  have  risen  to  12  4  billion. 
There  will  not  even  be  elbow  room  for 
future  generations  along  our  seashores 
if  we  do  not  act  now  to  save  more  of 
them.  A  portion  of  the  shoreline  of 
America's  unique  "dead  sea  "  should  most 
certainly  be  preserved  and  perpetuated. 

In  conclusion.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  editorials  carried  recently 
In  Salt  Lake  papers  on  my  Great  Salt 
Lake  Park  proposal  be  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  Both  are  dated 
June  30.  One  is  from  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  and  the  other  from  the  Deseret 
News.  These  are  two  great  dally  news- 
papers In  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(FYom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  July  7.  1960) 
Lirr's  Kxxp  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Focus 
Senator  Moss  of  Utah  reporU  that  3,101 
Utahans  responded  with  "Yes"  in  his  opinion 
poll  in  the  State  as  to  whether  the  study 
should  be  continued  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
national  park  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  One 
hundred  and  six  replied  negatively. 

The  Salt  Lake  Lions  Club  and  other  or- 
ganizations have  passed  resolutions  en- 
dorsing the  study. 

Senator  Moss  has  a  kind  of  open  bill  on 
fAe  to  create  a  national  park  or  monument 
embracing  a  small  part  of  the  shoreline  of 
the  famed  "dead  sea,"  In  Its  present  form 
the  bill  would  encompass  Antelope  and  Fre- 
mont Islands,  an  area  8  miles  wide  and  28 
miles  long.  The  Senator  has  explained  that 
his  plan  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  com- 
mercial or  other  exploitation  of  minerals  and 
other  resources  elsewhere  on  the  lake. 

The  need  for  additional  recreational  facili- 
ties near  the  rapidly  growing  Wasatch 
Front  urban  communities  Is  well  known. 
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The  appalling  Independence  Day  holiday 
auto  toll,  congestion  In  nearby  canyons  and 
the  related  threat  to  the  safety  of  municipal 
water,  and  the  fact  that  some  50,000  persons 
attended  the  Tribune-sponsored  July  4  cele- 
bration at  the  fairgrounds,  emphasize  the 
need  and  the  desire  of  many  to  celebrate 
close  to  home.  Also,  the  fact  that  tourists 
generally  stop  only  briefly  In  this  area  points 
up  serious  deficiencies. 

A  reconnaissance  study  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
by  National  Park  Service  planning  experts, 
made  at  the  request  of  Senator  Moss  last 
summer,  showed  the  potentialities  and  prob- 
lems of  establishing  a  clean  and  desirable 
recreational  area  on  the  lake  shore.  "Great 
Salt  Lake  Illustrates  outstandingly  slgnlfl- 
cant  sclentlflc  values  worthy  of  preservation 
and  interpretation  by  either  the  Federal  or 
State  Government."  the  report  said  In  part. 

Antelope  Island,  the  favored  park  site,  and 
most  of  the  other  land  adjoining  Great  Salt 
Lake  is  privately  owned.  As  State  Park 
Chairman  Harold  P.  Fabian  has  commented, 
the  State  has  pennies  for  recreational  de- 
velopment, while  the  National  Park  Service 
has  thousands  of  dollars.  It  would  seem 
logical  suid  wise — in  the  Interest  of  Utah  and 
the  rest  of  the  cotmtry — to  do  everything 
possible  to  encourage  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  make  a  more  complete  study. 

Any  recreational  development  at  any  loca- 
tion on  Great  Salt  Lake  will  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

The  Utah  State  Park  Commission  has  com- 
mitted $250,000  to  buying  a  nucleus  of  a 
State  park  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  and  has  taken  options  on  adjoin- 
ing land  to  cost  about  (1  million.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  this  project 
should  have  highest  priority  in  Utah  for 
State  park  developments.  It  Is  now  or  never 
for  this  "must"  proposal. 

Pressure  to  develop  State  faclUties  on 
Great  Salt  Lake  In  the  Immediate  futxire 
could  seriously  jeopardize  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tain project.  Those  who  argue  that  a  small 
beginning  oould  be  made  on  Great  Salt 
Lake — at  Antelope  Island — should  remember 
that  repeated  small  beginnings  have  been 
made  locally  for  the  last  century.  And  most 
of  the  lake  Is  today  a  notorious,  smelly  cess- 
pool. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  no  designs 
on  Great  Salt  Lake,  It  is  reluctant  to  estab- 
lish even  a  historical  site  on  its  shores.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  argue  that  the  Park  Service 
would  want  control  of  the  whole  lake  now  or 
at  any  time  in  the  future. 

A  hearing  Is  scheduled  for  November  on 
Senator  Moss'  park  bill.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  politics  can  be  minimized  by  the  time 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  convenes  In 
Salt  Lake  City  and  sound,  well -considered 
opinion  and  Information  will  be  presented. 

[From  the  Deseret  News.  .lane  30.  1960] 
What  Tutxtb*  tor  Great  Salt  Laki? 

Davis  County  ofBclals  and  civic  boosters 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  untiring 
efforts  to  educate  the  right  people  about  the 
potentialities  of  Great  Salt  Lake  as  a  great 
scenic  and  recreation  area. 

What  Is  Utah  to  do  with  this  unique,  world- 
famous  feature'  That  question  has  been 
debated  Inconclusively  for  half  a  century. 
The  Davis  County  boosters  are  trying  to  bring 
It  to  a  head  with  their  trips  to  the  lake's 
Antelope  Island. 

One  alternative  must  be  ruled  out  abso- 
lutely: We  cannot  allow  the  lake  to  remain 
In  Its  present  state.  No  geograplilcal  fea- 
ture in  the  entire  West  is  more  widely  known 
than  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Few.  If  any,  have 
been  the  goal  of  more  tourists  None  has 
been  as  disappointing. 

Virtually  every  Orst-tlme  tourist  t^^  Utah 
puts  a  visit  to  and  a  swim  In  Great  Salt  Ltike 


near  the  top  of  his  "must"  list.  Many  are 
dlsstiaded  by  unfavorable  reports.  Many 
others  make  the  effort  and  come  away  dis- 
gusted by  the  combination  of  dismal  facili- 
ties, bad  odor,  dirtiness,  mosquitoes,  and  In- 
terminable wading  through  murky  water  and 
mud  to  reach  a  point  deep  enough  to  float. 
Utah  simply  cannot  afford  the  kind  of  repu- 
tation these  visitors  are  spreading  about  the 
State. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done? 
One  approach  has  been  undertaken  by  Sen- 
ator Frank  E.  Moss  and  others,  to  persuade 
Congress  to  create  a  national  park  out  of  part 
of  the  lake.  Senator  Moss  has  Introduced 
a  couple  of  bUls.  the  latest  of  which  would 
limit  the  park  to  the  Promontory  Point- 
Fremont  Island-Antelope  Island  area  and  the 
water  between.  It  Include  language  in- 
tended to  protect  the  right  of  future  de- 
velopment of  the  chemicals  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  lake.  It  would  also  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  building  a  dike  to  establish  a  fresh-water 
area  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake — a  dream 
held  for  generations. 

Governor  Clyde  and  others  have  properly 
raised  questions  about  this  proposal.  Chief 
among  them  is  the  all -too-obvious  fact  that 
a  reservation  of  rights  made  by  one  Con- 
gress or  one  administration  might  not  be 
honored  by  a  later  one.  Utah  can  hardly 
risk  the  right  of  future  development  of  what 
Is.  among  other  things,  perhaps  the  great- 
est chemical  potential  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  other  alternative  Is  State  and  local 
development.  The  Davis  County  leaders  be- 
lieve they  have  devised  a  program  within 
the  capacity  of  the  State  to  handle.  Brief- 
ly. It  would  Involve  a  dike  from  the  main- 
land near  Syracuse  to  the  north  end  of 
Antelope  Island,  a  road  along  the  west  side 
of  the  Island  and  across  the  present  dike  at 
the  south  end.  and  development  of  recrea- 
tion facilities  at  the  north  end  of  the  Island. 
The  two  dikes  would  enclose  a  substantial 
bay  that  would  gradually  become  fresh 
water. 

Previous  diking  pn^>osals  have  run  Into 
the  objection  of  tremendous  costs,  since  they 
would  involve  building  long  d:kes  In  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  lake,  TTie  new  pro- 
posal, by  contrast,  would  involve  only  a  6,2- 
mlle  dike  across  what  are  now  virtual  mud 
flats. 

Recreation  facilities  at  the  north  end  of 
Antelope  Island  would  have  tremendous  ad- 
vantages. The  shoreline  drops  off  rather 
sharply  Into  water  that  Is  sparkling  blue  and 
clean.  Beaches  are  of  gleaming  white  sand. 
There  is  no  odor,  no  drift  rows  of  dead  brine 
shrimp,  few  mosquitoes.  The  area  is  in 
short,  representative  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Itself,  not  of  a  dismal  meeting  of  lake  and 
mainland. 

A  great  many  questions  remain  of  co\irse. 
No  thorough  cost  estimate.*:  have  been  made. 
Unless  fresh  water  for  drinking  and  land- 
scaping can  be  obtained,  development  Is  im- 
possible. Land  acquisition  is  another  ques- 
tion. A  thorough  study  of  the  contour  and 
nature  of  the  offshore  lake  floor  is  needed 

If  these  factors  prove  favorable  perhaps 
the  long-awaited  development  can  go  ahead 
at  last.  Certainly  the  study  should  proceed 
promptly. 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  procee<led  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr,  JOTTSSny  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unajiimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM   FOR   TUESDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  informed  that  several  Sena- 
tors desire  to  speak  tomorrow  on  the 
treaty.  Because  of  the  necessity  for  some 
committee  meetings  tomorrow  morning, 
the  Senate  will  not  convene,  under  the 
order,  until  12  o'clock.  I  hope  that 
all  Senators  who  desire  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  treaty  will  be  prepared 
shortly  after  the  Senate  convenes,  to 
make  their  remarks. 

I  should  Uke  to  have  the  Senate  re- 
main in  session  late  tomorrow  evening. 
If  that  Is  possible,  in  order  to  reach  a 
vote  on  the  treaty  tomorrow,  of  course, 
so  long  as  Senators  desire  to  speak,  un- 
der the  rules  they  may  speak.  However, 
w^e  should  Uke  to  dispose  of  the  treaty 
tomorrow,  if  p>ossible, 

I  desire  to  have  the  Record  show  that 
all  Senators  should  be  on  notice  to  have 
their  speeches  ready,  if  ihey  care  U)  ad- 
dress them.-^lves  to  this  sub.iect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  N^'hat  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate^ 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  ad.iuum 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow 

The  motion  was  agreed  t.o  and  ai 
7  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.  <  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  in  executive  session,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  August  9,  1960,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  tlie 
Senate  August  8,  1960: 

The  following -named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  positions  indicated: 

Diplomatic  Am)  Foreign  Slrvicx 
Christian  M.  Ravadal,  of  Iowa,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  bt  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Czechoslovakia. 

Henry  S.  Vlllard.  of  New  Y  rk  a  Fireign 
Service  officer  ot  the  class  of  career  minis- 
ter, to  t>e  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Federation  of  Mall. 

Export-Import  Bank  or  Washington 
Tom    KUlefer.    of    California,    to    be    First 
Vice  President   of   the  Export-ImpcM-t   Bank 
of    Washington,    vice    Lynn    U.    Stambaugh, 
retired. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Carl  J.  Stephens,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  vice  Frank  A.  Barrett, 
resigned. 

Secttrities  and  Exchange  CoMMrssioir 
ByTon  D.  Woodslde,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  5,  1962.  vice  Andrew  Downey 
Orrlck,  resigned. 

Diplomatic  and   Foreign    Service 

Roy    Richard    Riibottom,    Jr.,    of    TexivS,    a 

Parel(in  Service  officer  of  class   1     ta  be  Am- 

b.x.st>ador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 

of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Argentina. 
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The 

w-irra:. 

G'.;arcl 

Johr.    A     P:^rk<i.rc; 
I>  n     R     Moss 
Les..e    A     Mears 
rhe    •:..,::  .*;:.^-:.: 

"*Mrr.i:.*     of'.("fT< 

C'r'-Lara 

Ft  i:-k;.:.  E    Tn."i;; 
\V::;:,irr;  H    !>'•>.:. 
R-   r;)f.r-  J    R..-.S 
C;  i>:.  B    N>>:sfr. 
Thomru;  I.   W-dj'-A 
R.«lar.,:  D   M..r;ar-y 
J    t.:.  J    Janda.  Jr. 
George  P   Asche 


U  S   Coast  Guard 
"A  ir.t,'- .'■.aniii'd    persons   to   be   chief 
ffl-ers      W   3.     '.::     the    U.S.     Coast 


imed  persons  to  be  chief 
W  2.     In    the    US.    Coast 

D,:.:-;  F   Kennedy 
.\;:  er-  D  Orantham 
G-.  r=,-  T   KuUck 
J  •:::-'-  J   TYuesdale 
-  •!  E  :  J.  ■'  !  J  Swanson 
ii  ..-,.,£■..  E  Sawyer 
Richard  N   Westcott 
Richard  J  Briggs 


James  W   Brawley.Jr.    Claud  W   Ashcraft 
John  V  A  Thompson    Vern  R  Potter 


Joseph  B  Cowart.  Jr. 
William  E. 

Elllngsworth 
Donn  W  Bepper 
Albert  J   Lyne 
J  Lmes  G   Lang 
A  iv'jn  W   Rogers 
J  Lines  J.  Leftwlch 
Roberts.  Cutler 
Ronald  G  Eastman 
Robert  O  Slade 
Herbert  D. 

M-Q-ia-rle.  Jr. 
N  ■•  .  (i   B  i;  anger 
Marie  vV    Byrd 
Norman  W  Smith 
Robert  H   Elklns 
Donald  P  Nachtwey 
Theottls  Wood 
iJuane  P  Gatto 
Luther  ••L"Barr 
John  B  Bosk 
.\.r-",:  H  F  Marchant 
R    r  *>.'-,  E  Hynds 
Bd'vln  L   Brus«tar,  Jr 
Arnold  I   Cousins 
L.  rwin  W   Newman 
James  D  Lombard 
John  J   Muldoon.  Jr. 


Prank  E  Braman 
John  F.  Dunn 
George  L  Gordon 

Ear:  E   Mar'in 
W:.'.:,in-.  F  Queen 
R.  >b€r*  R    N  <r):e 
W.t.-re.'.  J    Frt-de.'.    k 
Frecl  P   Ki.^.A-....: 
Wpym.ur.d  Da-.  .^ 
Dale  H    HutT 
G<)rd<  r.  D   C'randall 
JaCK  P    M org  :i; 
Maurice  V   Goodroe 
J  .hn  F  Oise:; 
Br\ir.     A    F-  re.s-orer 
Ml  1  t-(j  n  J   1  h    rr.  •.  i  son 
Frederick  H    EH.mijs 
Ca.-'.-or;  D   Leonard 
R.  bert  G    Keirn 
Frederick  M    B*"  ill 
Wal'.er  H    R.dd  e   Jr 
H.irry  P   Mi..er   J- 
Ed'A;ard  V 

Derr.jjsev    Jr. 
t  'r..irles  H    Denmark 
C'harle.s  B   M   rrisnn 
James  .\   B.  ik^' 
Ru-s-sei:  D   Efleiis 
Be:;Jan:ln  .-;    B--'  i    h    Jr 
James  J   Cr  lU'  i:. 

C'.  \sr  A.sD  Geodetic  Survey 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the   following   for   permanent   appointments 
to    the    grades    Indicated    In    the    Coast   and 
Geodetic  Survey: 

To  be  captains 

Arthu,-  I.    '.Vi:  iAell       Chester  J.  Beyma 
Emme".   H    -.-.eridan     Joseph  E    Waugh 

P.ivrti  .:.d  H     rry  >n.  Jr. 

To  be  commandem 
R-.ber-   C     Darling  Allen  L.  Powell 

VI  ;;er  J    Tonkel  Norman  E.  Taylor 

W.l.i.tm  E    Randall 

To  be  ensign 

Harry  W  Floyd 

In  the  Armt 

T^ie  .'oUowlng-named  oflBcers  for  tem- 
porary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

OoL  Bruce  Edward  Kendall,  030623.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Armyt 

Col  Edvard  WlUtam  Sawyer.  019918.  U.S. 
Army 

r  >;  FT'^'derick  James  Clarke,  020572,  Army 
or  -.'-.e  V:. :•(•-',  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U  .-^     Army 

The  f  )i; w;iii<-:..ime<,l  ofBcer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  State* 
C'Xle    .se<-tl  jT;    .3962 


To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt   Gen    Edward  Thomas  Williams,  012818, 
Army  of   the   United   States    (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

In  thi  Am  Force 
The   following -named   oCBcers   for   promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10, 
United  States  Code: 

LINE   or  THE   AIR    FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 

Abbitt.  Charles  W  ,  10623A. 

Ablngton,  Edward  G.,  6264A. 

Adams,  BUI  R.,  10648A. 

Adams.  William  H..  Jr..  11173A. 

Agne,  Howard  C  .  Jr..  10442A. 

Akers,  WUllam  D  ,  10468A. 

Alba.  Michael.  11149A. 

Alexander,  Woodrow  E  .  10480A. 

Alford,  James  S  ,  6218A. 

Allison,  Eugene.  11135A. 

Anderson.  George  L.,  32953A. 

Anderson,  John  H..  10986A. 

Andresen.  Malcolm  K..  11175A. 

Arduengo,  Joseph  A..  9909A. 

Armstrong.  John  A  .  10580A. 

Arnold.  Harold  M  ,  10458A. 

Ashton,  Morton  R  ,  10914A. 

Atkins,  James  M.,  6428A. 

Atkinson,  Ivan  C  .  10935A. 

Back,  Charles  H.,  10613A. 

Baker.  Raymond  H.,  32959A. 

Baker,  Robert  G  ,  10582A. 

Baker,  William  V  ,  11129A. 

Baldwin.  Allen  E  .  10656A. 

Baldwin.  Elwyn  S..  10658A. 

Baldwin.  Irl  E.,  10671A. 

Ballga,  Joseph  A..  10380A. 

Ball.  Fred  G..  10568A. 

Ball,  Roger  C.  10144A. 

Balllnger.  Edward  P.,  10390A. 

Ballweg.  Lawrence  H..  10800A. 

Bandy.  George  R  .  20031A. 

Barll.  Charles  A..  32933A. 

Barker,  Arthur  F.,  10744A. 

Barker,  Glenn  S  .  11182A. 

Barnes.  George  R  ,  10609A. 

Barnett.  John  R.;  32992A. 

Barr.  Robert  R..  10854A. 

Barrett.  Harold  W  .  10591A. 

Barrett,  James  H..  Jr..  11143A. 

Bastlan,  Earl  L..  10693A. 

Bauer.  James  E  ,  11237A. 
Bauers.  Prank  W..  Jr..  10777A. 
Bean.  Joe  M..  10363A. 
Beard.  Paul.  32936A. 
Bearden.  Joe.  10930A. 
Beary,  Kermlt  E  .  11234A. 
Beasley.  David  C  .  Jr..  9998A. 
Beaty.  William  E  .  Jr  .  10601A. 
Beaven.  WUllam  M..  10859A. 
Beck.  James  A  .  104 79A. 
Belgard.  John  R  .  6436 A. 
Bell.  Gerald  B..  11098A. 
Bell,  Thomas  A  ,  10459A. 
Benner.  Ralph  W  .  10874A. 
•Bennett.  Warren  A  .  10712A. 
Benson,  August  G.,  10915A. 
Berman,  Harold.  11055A. 
Berrv,  Kathleen  M  ,  21385W. 
Berthlaume,  Raymond  F  ,  11263A. 
Blckerstaff.  Curtis  E  .  11215A. 
Bllby.  Bedford  B  ,  9965A. 
BUyeu,  Hal  E  ,  11200A. 
Blnks,  WUllam  P  ,  Jr  ,  10626A. 
Blnnell,  Francis  E  .  11248A. 
Bird.  Sidney  A.,  Jr  .  IIOOIA. 
Black,  John  L  .  11238A. 
Black.  WUllam  H  ,  11203A. 
Blackburn,  James  R  .  32024A. 
Blackwell.  Anslum  M..  10347A. 
Blair,  Duane  C  .  10481A. 
Bledsoe.  Samuel  B  ,  Jr.,  IIIOOA. 
Bock.  Harry.  10906A. 
Bogda.  Michael  P  .  Jr  ,  72ieA. 
Bomba,  Nelson  L  ,  33020A. 
Booth,  Clifford  R  ,  11 209  A 


Borden.  Sydnor  J..  32973A. 

Boren.  Francis  T.,  10379A. 

Boston,  James  D.,  Jr.,  10404A. 

Bounds,  William  F  ,  10691A. 

Bowen,  Lewis  L.,  10778A. 

Bowers.  Waldo.  10350A. 

Box.  Francis  M..  10764A. 

Boyd.  Wllmer  E  .  10456A. 

Boyer,  Max  W  ,  11039A. 

Bradley,  Leonldas  C.  Jr..  10987A. 

Brady.  Bernard  J  .  10824A. 

Bralley.  Walter  S..  10931  A. 

Brandstrom,  Alfred  R.  W..  11061A. 

Brant.  Francis  A..  11187A. 

Brazlle,  Berry  D.,  11067A. 

Brengle,  Paul  S  .  10374A. 

Brewer.  Edwin  H  .  9208A. 

Brewer.  James  F.,  10354A. 

Brlley,  Carlus  L.,  11032A. 

Brlmberry,  WUl  O..  11199A. 

Brlnegar.  Marlon  F..  11219A. 

Britt,  Jessie  W..  11022A. 

Broadaway.  CecU  V..  33014A. 

Brooklns.  Richard  C.  33015A. 

Brooks.  Clarence  R.,  10832A. 

Brooks.  Donald  L..  10341A. 

Brown.  Claude  J.,  11168A. 

Brown,  John  H  .  10813A. 

Brown.  John  T  .  Jr.,  10372A. 

Brown,  Kimbrough  S.,  10830A. 

Brown.  Robert  B  .  7689A 

Brown.  Robert  G..  11267A. 

Bruce.  Avery  C  .  Jr..  10847A. 

Brundage,  Robert  S  ,  10510A. 

Broundydge.  Henry  H  .  10732A. 

Bryant.  Donald  D..  10767A. 

Bryant.  James  R  .  10462A. 

Buckhlester.  Wendell  M  .  10391A. 

Burke.  Billy.  10805A. 

Burnette,  Walter  N..  Jr..  10147A. 

Burrls,  John  F  .  10537A. 

Burwell,  John  D.,  11158A. 

Bush,  John  E,  11253A 

Byars,  Charles  F  ,  33007 A. 

Bye.  George  E  .  10992A. 

Byers,  Howard  E  ,  11 066 A. 

Byrnes.  Conley  H  ,  10887A. 

Cables,  Warren  M  F  ,  33027A 

Cain.  James  W  .  11136A. 

Caldwell,  Lucille,  21223W. 

Campbell,  Claude  W  ,  11232A. 

Canner,  Peter  O  ,  33011  A. 

Cannon,  James.  9303A. 

Caplan,  Aaron  E..  11057A. 
Carr.  George  T  .  10895A. 
Carson.  Charles  R.,  10934A. 
Cauble.  Mark  W  .  Jr  .  11077A. 
Cavoli,  William  J  ,  11006A. 
Chalfant,  John  S  ,  51700A. 
Chesmore,  Emery  R  ,  10872A. 
Child,  John  E  ,  32938A. 
Choate,  Richard  I..  32966A. 
Clair,  William  A  ,  10790A. 
Clark.  Jack  W.,  10545A. 
Clements.  Manen  O..  Jr..  10524A. 
Coakley,  Donald  V.,  10948A. 
Coe,  Orover  K  .  10630A. 
Colchagoff.  George  D..  11 121  A. 
Coleman.  William  W..  Jr.,  10596A. 
Colia,  Ned  I..  32926A. 
Colley.  Gordon  T.,  10552A. 
Collie.  Robert  L  ,  10855A. 
CoUings.  Orval  D  .  10364A. 
Conins.  Hamilton  P  .  10345A. 
Conley.  David  M  .  7643A. 
Conners.  Thomas  A  ,  11145A. 
Cook,  Eugene  H  ,  10873A. 
Cooper.  Roy  D  ,  10355A. 
Copley,  Robert  E  .  10631A. 
Correll.  Tommy  E  .  11070A. 
Cosel.  Richard  M  .  10628A. 
Cottage,  Stanley.  32930A. 
Cotter.  James  D.,  10337A. 
Covell,  Paul  M.,  10477 A. 
Cox,  Luther  C  ,  11193A. 
Cox.  Nicholas  H..  11117A. 
Oox.  Omer  L  ,  10389 A. 
Craft.  Alberto.  10351A 
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Crampton,  WUUam  C  ,  11 087 A. 
Craven,  Charles  W.,  10789A. 
Cravens.  Samuel  C.  33010A. 
Crawford.  John  D.,  Jr.,  10928A. 
Crawford,  Richard  W..  n258A. 
Creasman.  Floyd  R  .  32961  A. 
Crist.  David  S..  32948A. 
Cronin.  Harold  J..  11082A. 
Cronkhite.  John  L.,  U006A. 
Crowder.  Noral  F.,  11062A. 
Crutcher.  Robert  B.,  10754A. 
Culbertson.  Omer  W..  6191A. 
Gulp.  William  K..  I0619A. 
Cushman.  George  H..  10870A. 
Czapskl.  Edmund,  llllOA. 
Dale,  Theodore  R.,  10604A. 
Dannelly.  Frank  P.,  10941A. 
Davis.  Charles  I.,  Jr.,  10302A. 
Davis,  James  D  ,  uaMA. 
Davis,  John  P.,  10546A. 
Davis.  Paul  A..  10960A. 
DavU.  Robert  E  .  11177A 
Davis,  WUllam  F..  11043 A. 
Davison.  Walter  C,  1037aA. 
Dawson.  Robert  E..  33008A. 
Deakyne.  Howard  C,  Jr  .  11019A. 
Debord,  Robert  L..  10694A. 
Decker,  Harold  R  ,  10839A. 
Decker.  John  A.,  10779 A. 
Dees.  Robert  W  .  10654A. 
Degiacomo.  Gene  M..  10950 A. 
Degruchy.  Oliver  W..  Jr  .  9809A. 
Deltch.  Raymond  R  .  11040A. 
Delafleld.  Dean  E  .  20026A. 
Dent.  George  H..  10967A. 
Deprlest.  Wilson  M..  10747A. 
Derek.  Walter  F..  10504A. 
Deubler,  PhiUp  R  ,  32924A. 
Dickey.  Charles  E.,  33017A. 
DUlon.  Francis  J..  Jr..  11102A. 
Donahue,  Donald  A  .  10966A. 
Donahue.  John  J    20028A 
Donalson.  I.  B  J.i.  k    :^2<4..A 
Donohue,  John  w  ,  lUTiA. 
Downey.  Robert  J..  10592A. 
Dubois.  WlUiam  J  .  11107A. 
Duckworth.  Ernest  M..  10460A. 
Duda,  William.  10412A. 
Dufresne.  Roland  J  .  10951A. 
Dugger.  James  E  .  Jr  .  11090A 
Durston.  Glyn.   11056A. 
Eckley.  Paul  W  .  Jr  .  10771A. 
Eddy,  Harvey  W  ,  10912A. 
Edelen.  Carroll  L..  11210A. 
Egert,  John,  3d.  10446A. 
Elsert.  Fred  J  .  10357A. 
Eld.  Charles  V  ,  32991A. 
Ellis.  Samuel  W  .  108O2A. 
Ellis.  Sherman  E  .  10775A 
EUsaesser.  Hugh  W..  10055A. 
Ensley,  John  J..  21778A. 
Epperson.  VlrgU  R.,  10452A. 
Ervln.  DavU  F.,  Jr.,  1051 1  A. 
Kzekiel.  Thomas  C,  10635A. 
Falson,  Haywood  R.,  Jr  .  32952A. 
Fancher,  Robert  E  ,  10507A. 
Fassman,  Leroy  J.,  10702 A. 
Fatzlnger.  Charles  W..  Jr..  7272A. 
Pelcht.  Edward  R  ,  10625A. 
Pendall.  BUI  G  .  32932A. 
Pergvison.  Roy  E.,  10993A 
Ferrari.  Joseph  S..  11112A. 
Petterly.  Donald  J.  W..  10366A. 
Fields.  Uoyd  F  ,  11042A. 
Fife,  Winiam  P  ,  10620A. 
FiUoe,  John  E.,  10427A. 
Flnton.  James  R.,  10e79A. 
Fisher.  Norman  D..  10757A. 
Flta,  Robert  E..  10440A. 
Fleming.  David  T  .  10989A. 
Fleming.  WUllam  H  ,  Jr..  10707A. 
Fogle,  Melvln  W..  6317A. 
Folan,  John  B..  32969A. 
Foley,  James  E.,  10619A. 
Poas,  Joseph  A  .  10780A. 
Fowler.  J  RUey,  10821  A. 
Fowler,  John  R..  11251A. 
Poxx.  James  M.,  11139A- 
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Francis,  Howard  C    ^^  7=..'i. 

Francis,  Roderick  L      8421  A. 

Free,  Lucltis  L.,  32965A. 

French.  Joseph  E  .  10749A. 

Frey,  Robert  W    "    jpa 

Friedllne,  George  J     1  lye.jA. 

Friedman,  Leon  J  .  11 101  A. 

Prink,  Earl  E..  10416A. 

FroBS,  Horton  L.,  11131A. 

Frost,  Foy  B  .  11 050 A. 

Frost,  Jack  W.,  10400 A. 

Frost,  Lyle  G.,  6583A. 

Fuchs,  William  R.,  10848A. 

Purbee.  Charles  E.,  10995A. 

Gaede,  David  L.,  10621A. 

Gallogly,  WUUam  P.,  10918A. 

Gannon,  John  E.,  11186A. 

Garber,  Harold  G.,  10964A 
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Smith,  Wliuam  A  .  10559A 
Smith,  William  D.,  Jr.,  1 1:>6«A 
Smith,  William  H.,  11165A 
Sorenson,  John  M  .  10699A. 
Southall.  Russell  M  .  10549A. 
Sowerby,  Theo  J.,  10947A. 
Spears.  Byron  P..  10958A. 
Spence,  Claude  P  ,  10555A 
Spencer.  William  L.,  11029A 
Splller,  William  L.,  10714A 
Sponenbergh,  Malcolm  C  .  32;<'.«0A 
Stafford,  Robert  C  ,  6735A. 
Standlfer,  Lee  R  ,  Jr.,  10686A. 
Stanley,  Richard  E.,  11099A. 
Steele,  James  L  ,  32925A 
Stelgner,  John  M..  10469A. 
Stelner,  Irvln  C,  6988A 
Stelner,  Irwin  O  ,  11270A 
Stemme,  Robert  B  ,  10907A. 
Stephens,  Glenn  P.,  11264A. 
Stephens,  Paul  W  ,  32928A. 
Stephens,  Sidney  A.,  11198A. 
Stephens,  William  H.,  10715A. 
Stetson,  Alvln  E.,  10387A 
Stevenson,  Dudley  W  ,  10820A. 
Stewart,  Donald  S.,  10490A. 
Stewart,  Harrle  L  ,  Jr  ,  10780A. 
Stone.  Arthur  C  .  33036A 
Stone,  Stephen  A  .  Jr  ,  32958A, 
Story,  James  B  .  10696A 
Stout.  Thomas  E..  11106A. 
Stow,  Kenneth  R  ,  10936A. 
Stowell,  Philip  M  ,  10528A. 
Strlbllng,  Robert  A  ,  10851A. 
Strong,  Mary  H,,  21282W. 
Sullivan,  John  W     n  . M  1  A. 
Swanson,  John  V.     i  ch^a 
Swltzer,  Alfred  J.,  1"4  ^  a 
Syslo.  Benedict  P,  111 -7    A 
Sza;i:p':    ^-.anleyV     I'<4'^ 
Tackf-r    Lawrence  J     :  Ji'3.<A. 
Tai    vssv    Knill  G.  10900A. 
Tay;  .r.  Cirl  E..  32922A. 
Taylor,  Daniel  J..  Jr.,  10999A. 
Taylor,  Gerald  O  ,  10638A. 
Taylor.  Jay  J  .  20580 A, 
Taylor,  John  F  ,  33002A, 
Taylor.  Oliver  D  ,  10683 A. 
Teasley,  Joel  H  ,  10396 A. 
Tellczan,  Raymond  J.,  Sr.,  10y29A. 
Thomas,  David  B  ,  10942A 
Thomas,  Glen  J  ,  10369 A, 
Thomas,  Harrv  J     ifii<8uA 
Thompson,  D'.ck  W     Jr     32996A. 
Thompson,  Dona:d  Nf     10548A 
Thompson,  Jesee  U     7il6A. 
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Thompson,  Raymond  (i     ;u876A, 
Thompson.  Robert  L    3  2^71  A. 
Thornton,  John  M  ,  10429A, 
Thrash,  James  A.,  Jr,,  10493A. 
Tletz.  Edward  C.  10413A 
Tlllotson,  Floyd  M.,  10463 A. 
Tlmmons,  Durward  E  ,  10923A. 
Tlmms,  George  D.,  10397A. 
Tlsone,  Albert  A  ,  10607A. 
Town.'^'.ey   Howard  B.,  10399A. 
Trea-    M.t-k  O.,  10642A. 
Treiaiid,  Oscar,  8818A 
Trimble,  Harry  B..  10645A 
Truscott,  James  C.  10533A. 
Tullock.  WUlard  D..  10738A. 
Turner,  Charles  S.,  10791A. 
T>ler,  James  O.,  9168A 
Umpleby,  Arthur  N  .  10689A. 
Urban.  Emll  L.,  6460A 
Urban,  John  A..  11034A, 
Vance,  Zeb,  Jr.,  10926 A. 
Vandebogart.  Warren  M..  10953A. 
Vandyk,  William  C,  10529A. 
Vanepps,  John  8  ,  10984A. 
Vanneste,  Henry  I  ,  6198A. 
Vaughan.  William  R  .  10692A. 
Vaut,  Bert  A.,  Jr..  10402A. 
Vinson.  Elmer  L..  1055OA. 
Vltunac.  Walter  C.  10655A. 
Voyles.  James  H..  Jr..  10710A. 
Waldmlre.  Henry  W..  10770A. 
Walker.  John  H.,  6483A. 
Wallace,  Jackson  S.,  32974A, 
Wallace,  Robert  A.,  10506A. 
Walsh,  Francis  R,.  10885A. 
Walsh,  John  J,,  10768 A, 
Walsh,  Raymond  L.,  10449A. 
Walters,  Benjamin  B.,  10523A. 
Ward.  Rufus  A  .  10585A. 
Warden,  Ray  S.,  11003A 
Warner,  Keith  L  ,  33038A 
Watklns,  Thomas  O.  Jr    10500  A, 
Watson.  James  W.,  10451 A 
Watt,  Marlon  L..  21328W. 
Walters,  John  P  .  10525A. 
Webb,  John  D.,  Jr  ,  10383A, 
Weeks,  Joan  B.,  21284W. 
Weldman.  Roy  A..  10361A 
Welnhelmer.  Jacob,  10434A. 
Weir,  Gordon  T.,  11105A. 
Wells,  Earl  M..  10338A. 
Welti,  Conrad  J.,  11205A. 
Wenzlnger.  Harlan  J  .  10405A. 
Werner,  Crowell  B  .  10944A. 
West,  Lloyd  A.,  32964A. 
Westbrook.  Charles  E  ,  33026A. 
Westbrook,  Erla  O  ,  32978A 
Westmoreland,  Ivey  T,  10431 A 
Whalen,  John  L  ,  10611  A. 
Whaley.  Robert  E.,  32993 A. 
Whipple.  Donald  E  .  11119A. 
White,  Poster  L.,  10812A. 
White,  George  G  ,  10475A. 
White,  Harrison  G  ,  10644A, 
White,  Oscar  E,,  106e2A. 
Wlese,  Keith  I.,  10395A, 
Williams,  Charles  I  ,  10414A. 
Williams,  Daniel  B  .  10722A. 
Williams,  John  L..  10686A 
Williamson.  Gwirge  A    10837A. 
Wilson.  Billy  B     11I44A 
Wilson,  Cariw  .  10687A 
Wilson,  George  M  ,  21777A 
Wilson.  Gerald  P  .  10455A. 
Wilson,  Houser  C  ,  o2960A. 
Wilson,  Richard  A.,  IIOOOA. 
Windsor,  Leon  J.,  10862A 
Wlnham,  Luclen  C  ,  Jr  ,  10975A. 
Wlsnlewskl,  Stanley  J  .  10938A. 
Wltsell.  Edward  P  .  Jr  .  10908A. 
Wockenfuss,  Wilbur  E  .  11048A. 
Wolters,  Elmer  H.,  10762A. 
Wood,  William  P..  10865A. 
Woodruff,  David  T.,  6829A 
Woolf.  Simpson  M..  20569A. 
Worthlngton.  William  J     Jr     I0482A. 
Wylle,  Harold  G.,  ill 69 A, 
Yelton,  John  P.,  11004A. 
Young,  John  N..  10904A 


Young,  Robert  W.,  10483A. 
Zagorsky,  Stanley  C.  10569A. 
Zdanzukas.  Vincent  R  .  1S078A. 
Zeller   .T-isrt.h  L    32r';7A 
Zeuty    Eaw;i.-a  J     ■.   '^r^^ 
ZiCk,'M;..'\,-.  D     ;   '9;  -.A 
Zlmn.!  r    }-.    :m  : :  'A     ;  )9: :  A 
Zweig,  Louis  E  .  Jr  .  :  11409 A 

Chaplain 
Bennett,  John  S  .  21856A. 
Hinckley.  Christopher  J.,  48567A. 
Johnson,  Maurice  A..  48569A. 
Llndemann,  Albert  H  .  55100A. 
McConnell,  J.  Norman.  18799A. 
McOulre,  Eugene  C  ,  48565A. 
McHugh.  Thomas  P  ,  18798A. 
Osborne,  Walter  J,,  55099A. 
Reny,  Roland  C,  48568A 
Sink,  Volgt  M.,  18806A 
Stlllwagon.  Grover  E..  2  i85:A. 
Tlndall,  Robert  W.,  188  4  A 

D, \;a:   Corps 
Harris,  Arthur  h     :!^>i30A 
H  OS  kins.  Sam  \\      .'r     256^5A 
Johnson.  Ler  ■-     ;;-:.^:'hA 
N!.i:;ners   P!;;:;p    2;729A. 
M_rris.  Ll.^r.ei  C     2jfc.o4A. 
Petty.  George  B.,  23584A 

Medical  Corps 
Anderson,  James  B  ,  21687A. 
Borders.  James  L.,  21424A. 
Campanale,  Ralph  P  ,  19301A. 
Dean,  Guy  W.,  Jr.,  19287A. 
Evans,  Allan  C.  19317A. 
Flaherty,  Bernard  E  .  22399A. 
Grant.  Lee  B  ,  32020A. 
Hamilton ,  Alfred,   1930eA. 
Hekhuls,  Oerrlt  L.,  19270A. 
Hernquist,  William  C  ,  32558A. 
Jernigan,  George  C,  Jr  .  22546A 
Kavanagh,  John  J,,  19563A 
Lueth,  Charles  S,,  19603A, 
Martin,  Richard  L,,  19285A, 
Smelsey,  Samuel  O.,  19286A. 
Steel.  Maxwell  W..  Jr,.  19275A. 
Westbrook,  William  H,.  19327A. 
Wlemer,  Robert  A  ,  19272A. 

Veterinary   Corpt 
Beckenhauer.  Nell  D,,  19002A. 
Keyner.  Roy  E.,  Jr.,  21602A. 
Nelson,  Robert  K..  19010A. 
Nettles,  William  D  .  19845A. 
Werntz,  Omar  G.,  51117A 

Medical  Seri'ice  Co'ps 
Carmlchael.  Jack  C,  19477A. 
Esllck.  OrvlUe  J.,  19482A. 
Haden,  James  T..  19478A. 
Hahn,  George  L.,  19479A. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  B  ,  19473A. 
Magness,  Willie  C      ■.:'484A 
Martlndale   Rober.  W     :c>483A. 
Sadler,  Hayes  M.,  :.'4"4A 
Tutor.  Ralph  C,  194T(  A 
Wehrman.  Edwin  M     19631 A 
Wleg.'le,  Louis  S.,  19476A 

Medical  Specialist  Corps 
MoUey,  Dellame,  22059W. 

Nurse   Corps 
Ardoln,  Elena  M    ^  .  i'4.-j\v 
Bell,  Adeline  1    ^ :  :''>\v 
Boyle,  Patricia  I     2.  j:)-\V 
Duey,  Jane  M     2K109W 
Elder.  Virginia  M,  21 169 W. 
Oaddls  Marie  C.  20960W. 
Gates,  Mary  T..  21055W. 
Hennessey.  Helen  M..  20936W. 
Holmes.  Sarah  B..  20964 W. 
McCormlck.  Carol  C,  21173W. 
Mlchalka,  Pauline  T.,  2201 IW. 
Patterson,  Mary  A.,  20996 W. 
Pharlss.  Edna  L..  21168W. 
W.nr.tm:    A;:drae  A  ,  2::23W 

NOTK — Dates  oi  rank  oi  a):  officers  noml- 
i.;^T-d  for  promotion  will  be  determined  by 
ine  a>t^.reLarv  of  the  Air  Force  1 
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1  In    the:    Navt 

Having  designated  under  the  provisions 
of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  secUon  5231. 
Rear  Adm.  Eton  W.  Qrenfell.  VS.  Navy. 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section.  I  nominate  him  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

In  the  \lARTm  Corps 

The  follo'*  ;r.at-ti.imed  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  t  r  '.^n.ji-.rary  appolntnnent  to  the 
grade  of  maj^r  general,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion  therefor  as  provided  by   law; 

Alpha  L    Bowser  James  M.  Masters. 

Avery  R.  Kier  Sr 

Sidney  S.  Wade  Ralph  K   Rottet 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  brigadier  general,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Rathvon  M.  Tompkins  Wixxl  B.  Kyle 
John  H    M.tsters  Lewis  W    Walt 

Paul  J    F   ;.tana  Joseph  O    Butcher 

GeorgH  .--    Bowman.       John  P   Dobbin 

Jr. 

The      following-named      officers      of      the 
Marine  Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  colonel,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law; 
Horace  E   Knapp  Jr.       Robert  Q   Grlder 
Theodore  A.  Vincent  R.  Kramer 

Demosthenes  T  \rk  R   Rhoades 

Elwyn  M.  Stlmson  Prank  M   Piatt.  Jr. 

Clay  A.  Boyd  Oscar  T  Jensen,  Jr. 

Stanley  D   Low  Laverne  W   Wagner 

Roland  E   Carey  H.)wird  G  Gunter 

Charles  M   Kun??  Harold  A   Hayes,  Jr. 

William  M    r  nndin         Donald  M.  Beck 
Brenten  G    Mykmar         Theodore  P.  Splker 
Richard  R   Amerine       Thomaa  P  Cave.  Jr. 
Royal  E.  North  John  P   Rose.  Jr 

Maurice  E   Roach  E^^gene  A   Siegel 

Lewis  E  PoagfTufvy'r      Harry  C   Olson 
Anthony  Capii'M  .Arthi.r  J   Bachhuber 

Robert  W.  L.  Br.>f>«  \\  ir'--r.  Morris 


Frank  R..  Stewart.  Jr 
Jack  E.  Conger 
Russell  R.  Riley 
Elton  Mueller 
Alexander  D. 

Cerechlno 
Lawrence  P.  Harris 
Albert  L  Jones 
Jacob  E.  GUck 
James  M  Callender 
John  E.  Williams 
John  T.  Hill 
Walter  W. 

Stegcmcrten 


P- 


Jr 


•  C    Armstead 
-*    D.    Raymond. 


Robert  M  Richards 
Henry  J   Woessner  II 
Frank  G  Casserly 
Andrew  Hedesh 
Evans  C   Carlson 
John  B   Bertellng 
Eldon  H.  Rallsback 
James  N  Cupp 
Arnold  A  Lund 
Henry  S.  Sabatler 
Joe  L.  Warren 


Commissioner  or  thk  District  or  Columbia 
Mark  Sullivan.  Jr  .  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  3  years  and  until 
his  successor  is  app>olnted  and  qualified,  vice 
David  Brewer  Karrick,  resigned. 

Postmasters 
The  following  named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALASKA 

Cecile  M.  HIU,  Tok,  Alaska,  in  ;)iace  of  L.  F. 
Trafton,  resigned. 

CALirORUlA 

M.  Craig  Prlel.  Jr.,  Napa,  Calif..  Ln  place 
of  E  L  Kincaid.  retired. 

conWEcricuT 
Ernest  N.  Wetr.  Bast  Glastonbury,  Conn  , 
in  place  of  L.  A.  Weir,  retired. 

XLLIMOIS 

Carl  L.  Karlson.  Nachusa.  Ill  ,  In  place  of 
C.  H.  Strong,  retired. 

"  ^INDIANA 

Glenn  E.  Ayers.  Boonville,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  Edward  Bracher.  retired. 

IOWA 

Henry  E.  Judge,  Garwin.  Iowa,  in  place  of 
E.  L.  Ochs.  retired. 

Leon  L  Casten.  Postviile,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
Keith  Gray,  retired. 


K.ANSAS 

Norman  C  Raleigh.  Medicine  Lodge,  Kans., 
in  place  of  B    E   DhvIs.  resigned. 

KENTUCKT 

Mary  M.  Ireland.  Upton,  Ky.,  in  place  of 
H  B  Burks,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Marie  R.  Shepherd,  Silver  City,  Miss.,  In 
place  of  N.  T.  Hobgood,  decettaed. 

MTSsorRi 

Vlncll  C.  Esther,  Linn  Creek,  Mo..  In  place 
of  Mae  Creach.  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Warren  G  Schlesiger.  Millard.  Nebr  .  In 
place  of  M  R  Herrlngton.  retired. 

NEW  YORK 

Leta  B  Hayward.  Honeoye.  N.T.,  In  place 
of  Pauline  Clement,  deceased. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Horace  C  Aldrldge.  Crossnore,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  T.  C.  Dellinger,  retired. 

NORTH  DAXOTA 

Michael  A  Sperle.  KJntyre,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  E.  M  EUingsou,  deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 

Wllllnm  W  Dorsett,  Medford.  Okla..  in 
place  of  C.  R.  Junghanns.  resigned. 

Peggy  R  Pierce.  BatUff  City,  Okla.,  office 
established  January  1,  1953. 

SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

James  A  Muldoon.  Presho,  S.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  S.  K.  Slet'o    rp-igned. 


WTTHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  August  8,  1960: 
Postmaster 

Harold  Ross  to  be  postmaster  at  Roanoke, 
in  the  State  of  Virginia. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Citizens'    Platform    for    1960    Political 
Campaign 

EXTENSION  OF   P. E MARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

r    ■.".  :- 1  ■  N  •  rv 
IN   TriE   SFNAIE    uF    I  .HE    rNilEL.    STATES 

M   nday,  August  8,  1960 

M.-  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
know  :;.-  major  political  parties — 
Democratic  and  Republican — created  at 
their  national  conventions  and  presented 
to  the  American  people  party  platforms 
for  the  1960  election. 

The  platforms  for  the  most  part  re- 
flect what  the  parties  propose  or  promise 
to  do  for  the  people. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  in  many 
fleld.s  the  Federal  Government  does  have 
a  fundamental  and  or  supplemental  re- 
sponsibility. 

Naturally,  each  par'.y  wLshes  to — and, 
m  fact,  mu.sl — clarify  w.hat  it  proposes  to' 
do  on  major  naLionai  us.'^■Jes  if  !t  hopes 
for  victory  m  November. 


As  citizens,  however.  I  believe  it  is 
significant  that — as  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution— we  reserve  the  responsibility 
and  opportiinity  to  do  what  we  can  for 
ourselves. 

Among  other  things,  this  means  re- 
taining the  rights,  freedoms,  and  respon- 
sibihties,  to  stimulate  the  creative  efforts 
and  "test  the  mettle"  of  the  American 
people. 

In  effect,  we  do  not  want  to  spoon  feed 
our  citizens  with  a  ladle  of  bureaucracy, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Recently.  I  was  privileged  to  outline 
proposals  for  a  citizens  platform  for  the 
1960  campaign,  in  an  address  over  Wis- 
consin radio  stations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  excerpts  from  the  ad- 
dress printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  major  political  parties — Republican 
and  Democratic — have  adopted  platforms 
upon  which  to  run  In  the  1960  elections. 
For  the  moet  part,  however,  these  resolu- 
tions propoee — w  at  least  promise — what 
the  parties  would.  If  elected,  do  for  the  peo- 
ple. 


About  100  years  ago.  hcwever.  Abraham 
Lincoln — in  a  n  'W  time-tested  statement — 
said;  "The  legitimate  object  of  government, 
is  to  do  for  a  community  of  people,  what- 
ever they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do 
at  all.  or  cannot  so  do  well,  for  them- 
selves— In  their  separate,  and  Individual  ca- 
pacities." 

As  citizens,  I  believe  that  it  Is  essential 
that  we — the  people — retain  the  maximum 
rights,  freedom,  and  responsibility — to  stln^ - 
ulate  the  creative  potential  and  "test  the 
mettle"  of  our  people.  What  we  do  not 
want  Is  to  spoon  feed  our  citizens  by  the 
ladle  of  bureaucracy  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

What,  then,  Is  the  citizen's  role— yours 
and    mine — in    this   upcoming   campaign? 

BILL   OF   RIGHTS   POW    VOTERS 

Fundamentally.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Voter  have 
both  rights  and  obligations. 

In  the  campaign,  we,  as  citizens,  have  a 
right: 

1.  To  be  presented  with  all  the  facts — 
not  Just  "selected  data"  to  prove  allega- 
tions: 

2.  To  expect  candidates  to  "live  up"  to 
their  campaign  promises; 

3.  To  a  campaign  debating  the  Issues,  not 
a  mudsllnglng  foray;  and 

4.  Since  we  are  living  In  a  "glass  house" — 
BO   to   speak,   with   the   world   looking  on— 
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we  have  a  right  to  expect  responsibility  by 
candidates  in  public  statements.  Why?  Be- 
cause any  such  statements  may  provide 
propaganda  ammunition  in  the  Communist 
International  IdeoloKl  '!»;  .-t.-^ii^^: >  I-",  tliese 
times,  we  are  no  longer  an  Island  unto  our- 
selves. Consequently,  we  need  a  new  "high 
road"  of  campaigning. 

Today  the  American  people  are  looking 
more  closely  at  the  qualiflcatlons  and  capa- 
bilities of  candidates  Also,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing trend — with  some  exceptions — away  from 
the  hard-and-fast  "party  line"  voting.  The 
voter  who  "thinks  for  himself"  Is  a  grow- 
ing phenomenon.  Overall.  I  believe  this  is 
a    healthy  sign    in   U.S.   political    life, 

VOTERS'   OBLIGATIONS 

Now,  let's  look  at  voter  obligation:  These 
Include : 

First,  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  work  In 
the  party  of  our  choice; 

Second,  if  we  can.  contribute.  In  the 
words  of  the  popular  slogan:  "Don't  pass 
the  buck.  Instead,  give  a  buck." 

Third,  be  informed  on  the  candidates, 
their  qualifications,  and  the  issues  of  the 
day;   and 

Fourth,  to  vote. 

The  voting  record  by  U.S.  citizens  is  de- 
plorably low — ranging  from  24  percent  In 
1904  to  63  percent  In  1952  In  a  national 
election. 

By  contrast,  voting  in  other  countries  has 
reached  such  ranges  as  follows:  Italy.  93 
percent;  Germany.  86  percent;  Turkey.  87 
percent;  Denmark.  80  percent. 

Few  1960.  the  Nation  should  shoot  for  a 
minimum  of  75  percent,  and.  If  possible,  a 
90-100  percent  voting  record  In  the  election. 

Now.  why  Is  voting  so  necessary? 

In  a  complex  age.  each  of  us.  as  citizens, 
faces  the  task  of  fulfilling  a  dual  role:  First. 
as  an  individual  Integrated  Into  our  social 
and  economic  structure;  and  second,  as  a 
civlcally  responsible  citizen  In  our  political 
system. 

Tragically,  the  voters  of  the  country— 
historically — have  demonstrated  far  too  little 
interest  in  exercising  their  voices  In  govern- 
ment. Specifically,  what  does  this  really 
mean? 

Loss  of  a  voice  In  government — through 
negligence— for  millions  of  people; 

Rule  of  a  minority,  since  the  total  vote  at 
lU  top  Is  barely  over  50  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation; 

An  Inordinately  strong  voice  In  government 
for  the  special  interests  crusading  for  their 
own  goals;   and 

A  loss  to  the  Government  Itself  In  terms 
of  strength  of  support.  Ideas,  efficiency,  and 
organization  of  the  nonvoting  populace. 

In  general,  the  apathetic  attitude  toward 
voting  results  in  "somebody  minding  our 
bxislness' •  However,  government  Is  the 
business  of  each  of  tis. 

NEW  LOOK  AT  CmZENS  ROLK  IN  ECONOMY 

Over  the  years,  the  Government  has  as- 
sumed a  larger  and  larger  share  of  responsi- 
bility In  a  great  many  fields.  Unless  volun- 
tary effort  Is  undertaken  by  the  people  to 
handle  as  many  programs  as  possible,  it  can 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  long  arm  of  Uncle 
Sam  will  reach  farther  into  the  affairs  of 
our  citizens.  Again  and  again.  It  must  be 
stressed  that  the  success  of  a  free  society 
depends  upon  maintaining  opportunity  for 
the  initiative,  ingenuity,  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  Its  citizens. 

Today,  we  live  In  a  fast-changing  world. 
Again,  to  paraphrase  Lincoln :  "In  new  times, 
we  need  to  devise  new  programs."  During 
this  process,  however,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  forget  the  role  of  the  individual  and 
assign  all  new  responsibUltles  to  Uncle  Sam. 
Instead,  there  needs  to  be  every  precaution 
taken  to  preserve — within  an  orderly  soci- 
ety—the  opoF»n.unity   for    the   individual   to 


make  his  unique  contribution  with  a  mnx:- 
mum  degree  of  freedom. 

What  does  this  mean?  Among  other 
things: 

A  reevaluatlon  of  the  Individual  versus 
governmental  role  in  developing  new  pro- 
grams. 

A  stronger,  more  active  voice  in  Govern- 
ment for  our  citizens; 

Surveying  the  gamut  of  programs  to  see 
how  and  where,  individual  effort  and  group, 
State,  OT  county  Initiative  can  take  the  bur- 
den off  Uncle  Sam; 

Adopting  an  "election  year"  resolution 
that  candidates  and  parties — not  just  with 
"promises"  of  more  Government  aid.  but 
with  a  "sense  of  responsibility,"  will  merit — 
and  get — our  votes  in  November. 

The  llfeblood  of  a  republic  is  its  people- 
well  Informed,  creative,  thinking  citizens. 

To  a  large  degree,  progress  In  a  free  society 
depends  upon  the  active  participation  of  Its 
citizens. 

First,  we  must  elect  the  right  candidates 
to  serve  our  country;    and 

Second,  following  such  election,  we  cannot 
adopt  the  attitude  of  "Well,  we've  electe.1 
him.     Now  let  him   do  the   Job." 

Instead,  in  these  challenging  times,  we 
need  a  real  mobilization  of  our  national  man- 
power and  resources — on  a  voluntary  basis — 
to  assure  an  ever-better  life  for  our  citizens 
and  establish  peace  on  the  globe. 


Beaumont  Enterprise  Sayi  No  Reason  for 
Putting  Off  Until  Next  Year  Padre 
Island  Nahonal  Park  Bill  That  Could 
Pass  This  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  W.  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   TM  ;  ED    .-I  A7-E~ 
Monday,  August  8.  1960 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vitally 
important  legislation  awaiting  congres- 
sional action,  I  want  again  to  urge 
action  at  this  session  on  my  proposal  to 
establish  a  national  seashore  recreation 
area  on  Padre  Island. 

There  are  those  who  have  taken  the 
position  that  despite  the  fact  that  the 
bill  is  a  sound,  reasonable,  and  needed 
measure  to  preserve  America's  last, 
great  open  beach  for  public  use.  the  pro- 
posed action  should  be  put  off  until  early 
next  year. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Texans  and 
many  lovers  of  outdoors  across  the  Na- 
tion believe  that  in  this  case  we  should 
not  put  off  until  next  year  what  wp  caii 
achieve  this  year.  To  begin  w:th.  :t 
would  be  more  costly  to  wait,  because 
the  same  property  will  be  more-  exi>en- 
sive  with  each  passing  year 

What  is  more,  if  we  do  not  act  this 
year,  we  shall  run  the  very  real  risk  of 
losing  a  very  substantial  part  of  the 
area  to  private  development  as  part  of 
America's  fenced-off.  vanishing  shore- 
hne. 

■Within  the  past  few  weeks,  pruate 
propeily  owners,  imder  a  new  ruling 
they  have  gotten  from  the  Supreme 
Court   of    Texas,    have    gone    onto    the 


beach  and  have  driven  railroad  tu-i-  into 
the  sands,  to  keep  people  from  driving 
their  cars  up  and  down  the  beach— the 
first  time  since  Europeans  first  gazed 
upon  the  shores  of  that  part  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  that  those  beaches  have 
been  fenced  off  and  have  been  remo\ed 
from  use  by  the  general  pubhc. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  this 
land  can  be  acquired  for  moderate 
amounts  of  money. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  bill  be  passed  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  spend  $8 
million  on  this  badly  needed  recreational 
area,  which  will  be  88  miles  long— the 
last  long  section  of  available  seashore  on 
either  of  our  costs.  The  administra- 
tion, even  though  it  is  very  money  con- 
scious, and  slow  as  it  has  been  to  de- 
velop the  resources  and  the  recreational 
facilities  of  America,  has  in  this  instance 
said  that  this  situation  is  so  critical  that 
it  will  spend  $8  million  for  this  purpose, 
over  a  period  of  5  years,  if  the  Congress 
will  take  action  on  it  this  year.  How- 
ever negligent  the  administration  has 
been  and  however  slow  and  misguided  its 
"no  new  starts  "  policy  has  been,  we  can- 
not complain  about  its  pohcy  with  re- 
spect to  this  badly  needed  recreational 
area.  So  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  pass 
the  measure  at  this  session,  and  thus  give 
the  American  people  the  opportunity  to 
have  this  ocean  beach  area — suitable  for 
both  fishing  and  other  recreational  pur- 
poses— available  the  year  aroimd,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Recently  the  Beaumont  Ent.erprise,  one 
of  Texas'  most  straightforward  and  re- 
sponsible daily  newspapers,  editorialized 
on  this  subject.  It  pointed  out  there  are 
some  obstacles  to  passing  the  measure  in 
this  session  at  this  time,  but  the  paper 
calls  for  passage  at  the  present  time,  be- 
cause, with  the  passage  of  time,  land  that 
is  available  now  may  not  be  available 
later,  and  the  cost  will  increase  by  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs  will  bring 
this  bill  up  Pull  hearings  were  held  at 
Corpus  Christ!,  in  December  of  1959. 
My  senior  colleague  from  Texas  has  writ- 
ten me  that  he  was  for  this  measure. 
With  that  combined  support,  this  bill 
should  become  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 

editorial  from  the  Wednesday,  July  27, 

1960.     Beaumont     Enterprise,     entitled 

"Applause  for  Mr   Y.'vrbgrough."  printed 

in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Applause  tor  Mf.  Y.^RBORorcH 
Senator  Ralph  V -iRBif.  vgh's  staff  s.\ys 
reports  the  Da;;._'-  M  r:.  r.f  News,  the  S<>r,- 
ator  will  be  pushing  :.ir  p;i.ssage  of  the  Padre 
Island  National  Park  bill  when  the  Senate 
reconvenes  on  Aticust  8 

Despite  the  fart  th.i*.  L>t!.er  Sf-rh'.led  n.ust 
measures  are  first  m  line.  Yarbcr  i  gh  leels 
the  bill  has  a  good  chance,  the  News  report 
adds. 

This  is  encouraging  in  that  not  only  is 
Mr  Yarbohouoh  continuing  the  fight  for  the 
Padre   Island   legislation — on   which   he    ha« 
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done  a  most  admirable  Job — but  also  that  the 
j'ur.ior  Senator  continues  to  have  confidence 
that  C'T.gresa  may  pass  the  bill  this  year. 
U:.- -.r»'.nate;y.  few  Texaiis  share  Mr.  Yar- 
bjRuugh  3  coiiridence  at  this  time.  How- 
ever ir.e  S*-:.ixUiZ  is  In  a  better  position  than 
most  of  us  to  Judge  the  chances  of  the 
measure. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  Senator  Y.^rborough's 
hard  work  will  pay  off.  But  If  it  doesn't,  it 
certainly  wont  be  his  fault.  Texans  can  and 
should  commend  the  Senator  for  what  he  has 
already  done. 


Boris    Pasternak's    Last    Message    to    the 
World 


EXniNSTOX  OF  RKM.AF^.KS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

F     -.VTS.       NSIN 

IN   THE   SENATE   OF   TtiE  UNITED   STATES 
Monday.  August  8.  1960 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President,  in  these 
days  of  hi.story -changing  international 
events,  -xp  are  experiencing  a  rapid 
series  of  crises,  almost  in  day-to-day 
succession  The  temperature  of  the  cold 
war  2:00s  up  and  down  upon  a  thermom- 
eter of  time  The  East-West  struggle 
soes  on— consisting  of  charges  and 
countercharges,  proposals,  and  disagree- 
menus,   threats,  counterthreats. 

The  Western  nations.  I  believe,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  Kremlin  to  divide 
us,  the  problem  of  strengthening  our 
coalition,  and  the  job  of  ironing  out  any 
differences  between  our  countries,  have 
done  an  admirable  job  of  holding  back 
the  tide  of  corajnunism  and  of  serving 
the  interests  of  peace. 
I  In  the  face-  of  diverse  and  sometimes 
fast-changing  tactics  of  tlie  Kremlin, 
however,  we  need  to  continue  relentlessly 
to  be  prepared  to  stave  oiT  outspreading 
problems  of  the  conspiracy,  aus  well  as  to 
establish — as  we  can — more  effective 
ways,  not  only  of  stopping  the  out- 
spread of  communisia,  but  also  of  turn- 
ing the  tide  in  the  other  direction. 

In  this  effort,  we  must  ask  ourselves: 
Are  we  really,  day  by  day.  understanding 
any  bett*  r  the  scope  of,  and  ways  to 
deal  with,  the  challenge'' 
I  Our  Government,  I  am  satisfied,  is  at- 
temptmu'  to  carry  forward  a  wide  va- 
riety of  proyramj. — within  the  Lmutations 
of  manpower  aj^d  money  available — to 
do  what  It  can.  on  a  government-to-gov- 
ernment  basi-s. 

But  the  question.  I  believe,  also  should 
bo  asked:  Are  we,  the  people — individ- 
ually and  together — going  forward 
rapidly  enough  in  our  understanding  of 
the  Communist  mind  and  purpose,  and 
also  of  the  heart  and  will  of  the  Com- 
munist-dominated people'' 

Personally.  I  a.Ti  conviriCL-d  that  even 
among  the  enslaved  p*>i7ples  behind  the 
I.-on  and  Bamboo  Ci^rtain.'?  thf  re  is  the 
universal  will  for  peace,  for  a  better  life. 
As  ::  i.<  possible.  I  believe  that  a 
greater  efT  ^rt  must  be  made  to  extend 
our  in^er.uity  and  creativity  toward  find- 
ing way  i   .:.    .^  h;ch  we,  the  people,  uni- 


versally dedicated  to  peace,  can  find 
common  grounds  of  understanding  with 
those  under  the  domination  of  com- 
munism. 

Yesterday,  This  Week  magazine  pub- 
lished a  thought-provoking  interview  by 
Jhan  Robbins  with  Boris  Pasternak,  the 
late  Russian  poet,  novelist,  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner.  In  itself,  the  article  is 
illuminating.  More  than  that,  however, 
it  reaffirms  what  many  of  us  have  long 
believed — that  is:  The  human  will  for 
peace,  brotherhood  and  a  better  life,  is 
universal — on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains:  the  spirit  of  man  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  bread  alone;  the 
propaganda  of  atheistic,  materialistic 
Communists  is  not  supplanting  the  de- 
sire and  yearning  for  peace  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  whom  they  dominate. 

To  the  contrary,  the  dictatorial,  social, 
and  economic  philosophy  of  communism 
continues  to  frustrate  and  defeat  the  in- 
herent God-given  will  and  aspirations  of 
people  of  all  lands  subject  to  its  totah- 
tarian  reins.  Because  it  fails  to  allow 
the  soul  of  man  opportimity  to  rise  to 
its  greatest  heights,  I  am  convinced  that 
communism  ultimately  must  fall — either 
from  without  or  from  within. 

As  published  in  This  Week,  the  in- 
terview records  that  even  under  com- 
munism— designed  to  enslave  body,  mind 
and  soul  of  man — the  universal  will  for 
self-expression  still  strives  to  lift  Its 
voice. 

I  quote  from  the  interview  with  Boris 
Pasternak:  The  question  is,  "Can  a  man 
control  his  future?" 

Yes.  Despite  the  system  he  lives  under,  I 
believe  that  men  everywhere  have  more 
power  over  the  future  than  ever  before.  The 
Important  thing  is  that  we  must  choose  to 
exerdse  tt.  It  Is  conventional  to  say  that 
the  future  belongs  to  our  unborn  children 
but  the  fact  is  it  belongs  to  us.  What  we 
do  today  determines  how  the  wc«-ld  shall  go. 
Tomorrow  is  mixde  up  of  the  sum  total  erf 
today's  experiences.  No  one  knows  what 
the  formula  is.  nor  how  slight  a  change  may 
reshape  the  pattern  to  our  heart's  desire. 
Par  from  feeling  hopeless  or  helpless,  we 
must  seize  every  opportunity,  however  small. 
to  help  the  world  arcrnnd  us  toward  peace, 
productivity    and    human    brotherhood. 

Appreciating  the  dramatic  effect  of 
Boris  Pasternak's  last  message  to  the 
world.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
message  of  Boris  Pasternak — symboliz- 
ing the  courage  of  a  human  soul  in  the 
face  of  only  God  knows  what  pressures 
to  still  his  voice — will  live  long  in  his- 
tory. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
interview  prmted  at  this  point  in  the 
RficoiLB,  along  with  excerpts  from  a 
recent  address  which  I  was  privileged  to 
make  over  Radio  Liberty  to  pecqple  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  purpose  of  the  broadcast  was  to 
counter  some  of  the  propaganda  which 
has  been  spread  about  U.S.  activities,  as 
well  as  again  to  reassure  the  Russian 
people  that  despite  tirades  of  propa- 
ganda, we  and  our  U.S.  leaders  are  com- 
mitted, not  to  war.  not  to  imperialism — 
which  IS  really  the  characteristic  of  com- 
munism^— but  to  the  estaJaliahment  o^  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  world. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  excerpts  from  the  address  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso,  as 
follows: 

[From  This  Week  TnagazlneJ 
(By  Jhan  Robbins) 

The  recent  death  of  Boris  PaateroAk  re- 
leased me  from  a  pledge  of  secrecy  he  did 
iMt  aek  me  to  n^ake,  but  which  I  made  to 
tnysell.  When  I  spent  an  afternoon  with  him 
lart  September  I  was.  I  believe,  one  of  the 
Last  representatives  of  the  non-Conununlst 
world  to  speak  to  him  at  length.  When  I 
came  away  I  had  the  peculiar  feeling  that 
comes  from  spiritual  and  mental  contact 
with  one  of  those  rare  human  beings  who 
are  born  far  ahead  of  their  time  I  was  aware 
that  in  our  talk  he  had  made  a  stirring 
declaration  to  the  world. 

As  a  Journalist  I  could  not  help  but  be 
tempted  to  file  the  story  while  I  was  still 
trembling  with  the  Impact.  Just  as  strongly 
I  knew  that  I  could  not  I  had  not  come  to 
him  as  a  reporter.  Our  4-hour  talk  was  the 
kind  that  occurs  between  two  people  who 
meet,  exchange  views  and  feel  at  once  that 
they  can  be  friends.  I  did  not  want  to  write 
anything  that  would  make  life  more  difficult 
for  this  man  who  had  already  suffered  so 
much. 

Now  Pasternak  Is  dead.  The  man  who 
refused  the  Nobel  Prire  for  Literature  on 
pain  of  exile  can  no  longer  be  hurt  by  any- 
one. In  America  and  In  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  the  news  was  received  with 
shock  and  grief.  To  many  the  author  of 
"Doctor  Zhlvago"  was  clearly  a  martyr  In 
the  worldwide  struggle  which  is  seeking  to 
decide  whether  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
shall  be  recognized  ahead  of  the  needs  of  the 
state.  Details  of  his  funeral  were  read  by 
millions  with  a  mixture  of  reverence  and 
Indignation.  In  his  own  country  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  very  many  people  even  knew  of  bis 
passing.  Most  newspapers  In  the  Soviet 
Union  virtually  Ignored  it. 

Yet  he  was  known  and  loved  there,  too 
It  Is  said  that  once  when  he  merely  men- 
tioned that  he  was  going  to  read  some  of  his 
poetry  on  a  certain  Wednesday  night  in  mid- 
winter, nearly  a  thousand  people  tramped 
through  bitter  cold  to  hear  him  They 
pushed  so  enthusiastically  into  the  meeting 
hall  that  they  broke  a  grandstand. 

I.  myself  found  him  unforgettable.  Al- 
though he  must  even  then  have  been  suffer- 
ing from  the  cancer  which  killed  him  8 
months  after  I  saw  him.  he  had  a  sturdy, 
hard-looking  body.  He  wore  his  sliver  hair 
In  a  rough  thatch.  As  we  talked  I  watched 
the  dark,  deep-set  eyes  blaze  with  conviction, 
cloud  with  pain  and  then  suddenly  sparkle 
with  amusement.  (I  had  Just  told  him  that 
my  wife,  who  is  also  a  writer,  finds  It  relaxing 
to  scrub  floors.  "Ah."  he  said,  nodding.  "I 
shall  have  to  try  that.") 

As  a  Quaker,  I  went  to  see  Boris  Paster- 
nak because  members  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends  were  acutely  aware  of  his 
anguish  and  my  wife  and  I  were  asked  to 
convey  a  private  message  of  comfort  and 
support. 

Once  In  Moscow,  however,  when  1  men- 
tioned Peredelklno,  where  Pasternak  lived, 
our  Interpreter  shook  her  pretty  blond  head 
and  said  firmly.  "It  Is  much  too  distant.  Be- 
sides, there  Is  nothing  to  see."  My  wife  then 
asked  to  be  taken  on  a  tour  of  Moscow's  col- 
orful secondhand  shops  and  I  resorted  to  that 
international  source  of  Information,  a  taxi 
driver.  "Peredelklno."  I  asked,  "daleky 
(far  I?    Or  bllzky  (near)?" 

He  grmned  and  answered,  "bllaky."  I  gave 
him  a  fctful  of  rubles  and  off  we  went.  The 
trip.  35  minutes  in  length,  took  us  to  a 
a»eepy  suburt)  cHoked  with  white  birch  trees 
Pasternak's    two-story    brown    frame    house 
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was  at  the  end  of  a  long,  narrow  lane.  On 
his  door  was  a  hand-lettered  sign  in  Russian. 
I  knocked 

Pasternak  himself  ansskfred  His  eyes 
swept  over  my  American  clothes.  In  perfect 
English  he  asked  exasperatedly,  "Dldn  t  you 
read  my  sign?" 

I  replied  that  I  understood  only  a  smat- 
tering of  Russian.  He  translated:  "Jour- 
nalists and  others,  please  go  away.  I  am 
busy." 

I  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  my 
own  bad  manners.  I  blurted  out  my  mes- 
sage and  began  to  stumble  back  down  the 
steps.    His  face  softened. 

"Walt."  he  said      "Do  you  like  poetry?" 

Taken  by  surprise,  I  answered.  "Some,  yes. 
And  some,  no." 

"Come  In,"  he  said     "Let's  talk." 

Three  times,  as  the  afternoon  wore  on,  I 
thanked  him  for  his  hospitality  and  rose  to 
go.  Each  time,  he  waved  me  back  to  my  seat 
beside  him  at  the  large  round  dining  table. 
Between  us.  we  consumed  three  p>ots  of 
strong  tea  sweetened  with  beet  stigar.  The 
house  was  quiet.  In  the  kitchen  two  ser- 
vants were  washing  and  Ironing.  On  the 
walls  were  etchings  signed  by  Pasternak's 
artist  father.  Books  In  French,  German. 
English,  and  Russian  were  piled  on  the  floor, 
on  chairs  and  tables  and  crammed  onto 
shelves 

Like  a  modern  Socrates  he  posed  universal 
questions  that  engross  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  all  men — and  eagerly  answered  them  him- 
self. Here  is  what  Boris  Pasternak  said  to 
me.  As  it  turned  out  It  was  probably  his  last 
spontaneous  testament  to  mankind; 

"IS    RXUGION    ailALXT    NECXSaaSTT 

Yes  I  think  that  man  will  always  strive 
to  find  a  meaningful  form  of  worship.  I  was 
born  a  Jew.  My  family  was  Interested  In 
music  and  art  and  paid  little  attention  to 
religious  practice.  Because  1  fe;t  an  urgent 
need  to  find  a  channel  of  communication  to 
the  Creator.  I  was  converted  to  Russian 
Orthodox  Christianity  But  try  as  I  might, 
I  could  not  achieve  a  complete  spiritual  ex- 
perlMice  Thus  I  am  sUll  a  seeker.  Some 
people  tell  me  that  religion  won't  make  any 
progress  until  the  world  has  solved  its  prac- 
tical problems.  But  I  believe  we  shall  flnd 
It  Is  the  other  way  around. 

"IS  PATRIOTISM  OUTOATIDT 

"I  say  no.  In  this  era  most  problems  cry 
out  for  International  solutions.  Neverthe- 
less, love  of  country  Is  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  stirring  human  emotions.  I  know 
that  many  Ru.><slHns  of  my  generation  went 
Into  exile  after  th^  revolution,  some  because 
they  wer*"  hunt^^Kl  and  others  because  they 
could  nox  fa^e  the  changes  that  were  coming. 
To  me.  exile  would  be  worse  than  death. 
Patriotism,  of  course,  must  not  be  blind. 
The  mother  corrects  her  chilrJ:  the  son  sees 
the  weakneases  of  his  fatlier.  But  love  does 
not  turn  aside  from  ugliness  or  error. 
Loyalty  to  the  land  where  you  were  bom 
and  the  people  from  whoee  loins  you  sprang 
Is  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  interna- 
tional lAm 

"ABX    liuST    WORKLRS    TODAT    MXR£    ROBOTS? 

"They  need  not  be.  The  Industrial  revolu- 
tion has  made  plenty  foe  all  a  posslbUlty  In 
our  time. 

"I  have  never  been  a  farnier  and,  except 
diu-ing  World  War  I  when  I  worked  In  a  fac- 
tory In  the  Urals.  I  have  never  been  a  laborer. 
Yet  I  know  that  agricultural  products  are 
the  result  of  a  partnership  of  man  and  n»- 
tiire,  which  Is  uncontrollable,  unpredictable 
and  often  cruel.  A  man  who  fit*  nuts  and 
bolts  together  on  an  assembly  line  Is  work- 
ing In  partnership  with  his  fellow  men. 
Surely  this  Is  not  less  noble  or  less  saUafy- 
Ing.  I  beUeve  passionately  In  the  dignity  of 
all   necessary  work.     At  the   moment  I   am 


writing  a  play.  It  la  the  first  IVe  attempted. 
I  dont  know  whether  111  ever  finish  it.  But 
I  know  that  when  I  complete  a  line  that 
sounds  exactly  right,  I  am  better  able  to  love 
those  who  love  me  and  to  understand  those 
who  don't. 

"CAN    A     MAN    COKTEOL    HIS     ri-ri  KS7 

"Yes.  Despite  the  system  he  livee  under 
I  believe  that  men  evennnrhere  have  more 
power  over  the  future  than  ever  before.  The 
Important  thing  Is  that  we  must  choose  to 
exercise  It.  It  Is  conventional  to  say  that 
the  future  belongs  to  our  unborn  children 
but  the  fact  Is  It  belongs  to  us.  What  we 
do  today  determines  how  the  wcH-ld  shall  go. 
Tomorrow  is  made  up  of  the  sum  total  of 
today's  exp>erlences  No  one  knows  what  the 
formula  Is.  nor  how  slight  a  change  may  re- 
shape the  pattern  to  our  heart's  desire.  Far 
from  feeling  hopeless  or  helpless,  we  must 
seize  every  opportunity,  however  small,  to 
help  the  world  around  us  toward  peace,  pro- 
ductivity and  human  brotherhood." 

Pasternak's  inspiring  conversation  was 
still  racing  when  darkness  fell.  I  knew 
that  I  had  to  leave  I  told  him  that  I  hoped 
one  day  to  entertain  him  In  my  home 

"Perhaps,"  he  said.  And  he  pressed  my 
haiul. 

The  taxi  was  waiting  on  the  mam  rond. 
As  it  whirled  through  the  diisk  t^iward  the 
lights  of  Moscow.  I  scribbled  furloviRiv 
Pasternak  certainly  did  not  pre-tetid  t..^  be 
either  a  lawgiver  or  a  morali'^t  He  uii^  a 
brilliant,  perceptive  man  who  was  perhaps 
more  keenly  aware  erf  the  htmian  condition 
than  most  of  us  can  be. 

Boris  Pasternak  will  be  remembered  for 
his  poetry,  for  his  Shakespearean  transla- 
tions for  the  controversial  novel  which  cost 
him  the  world's  most  coveted  literary  prize. 
I  shall  always  remember  him  as  a  man  who 
believed  that  love,  faith,  pride,  and  vigor 
are  the  reed  answers  for  tomorrow. 


Truth  Broadcasts  Aboit.  ug  Relations 
WrTH  Cuba  and  Latin  .America  to  People 
Behind  thx  Iron  Cttrtain 

(Excerpts  from   address   by   Hon.  Alexander 
Wilet  of  Wisconsin) 

If  nuclear-missile  war  is  to  be  avoided, 
then  the  people  of  the  world  must  rise  up, 
en  masse,  to  provide  the  governing  light  for 
the  handling  of  affairs  that  affect  the  in- 
terests— yes.  even  the  survival — of  man- 
kind. 

We  do  not  want  war;  we  do  not  believe 
that  you — the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
want  war. 

Instead,  we  believe  that  you — like  our- 
selves— wish  for  freedom 

To  OUT  deep  sorrow,  however,  Uie  threats 
and  counterthreats  of  war;  of  strife;  oX  in- 
ternational tensions;  of  fear  from  destruc- 
tion by  nuclear-missile  attack  will  continue 
to  threaten  peace  and  survival  of  mankind. 

Why? 

The  Communists  say:  It  Is  the  fatilt  of 
the  Americans. 

The  Americans  say:  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
Communists. 

Which  Is  true?  For  the  answer,  let's  look 
at  the  post- World  War  II  record  of  history. 

During  World  War  II,  the  United  SUtes — 
fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Russian  peo- 
ple— had  a  major  role  In  victory  against  dic- 
tators. Yet.  we  did  not  take  for  ourselves  l 
foot  of  territory. 

Instead,  let  me  review  historically  the 
treatment  of  nations  and  p>eople6  once  under 
the  wing  of  the  United  States. 

Philippine  Islands:  Granted  Indeprndpr.'-e 
in  1946. 

Puerto  Rico:  Became  a  self-governing  com- 
monwealth with  Its  own  constitution  in  1950. 

Alaska:  Previously  a  territory.  Joined  the 
United  States  as  a  fctate  by  free  election  in 
1959. 


Hawaii:  Formerly  a  territory  By  free  elec- 
tions they  voted  to  become  the  50th  State 
of  the  United  States  In  1959. 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  Cnmmunist  record. 
Following  World  War  II  Communists — by 
treaty  breaking — obtained  and  maintained 
ironfisted  control  over  such  countries  as 
Albania.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia, 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania. 

Yes;  and  you  all  remember  Hungarv. 

Moreover,  you,  the  people  of  a  great  na- 
tion, oan  best  remember  how.  and  with 
what  bloodshed,  the  Communists  pained 
control  of  your  country. 

UNITED    states-latin    AMERICAN    RELATIONS 

Now,  looking  to  the  present  and  future, 
apparently  you  are  being  "hit"  with  bar- 
rages of  false  propaganda  about  US  rela- 
tions with  our  neighbors.  In  LaUn  America, 
particularly  in  Cuba 

Briefly,  let  me  acquaint  you  with  the 
truth. 

Historically,  we  have  enjoyed  excellent  re- 
lations with  the  people  of  Cuba.  Our  citi- 
zens visited  friends  and  vacationed  with  our 
Island  neighbors,  American  industries  made 
Investments  that  helped  improve  the  econ- 
omy and  create  jobs  for  more  workers.  Our 
Government  established  special  programs 
and  policies — such  as  the  sugar  agreement — 
to  help  Cuba  financially — even  though  It 
meant  economic  loss  for  the  United  States. 
On  the  two-way  street,  a  great  many 
Cubans  came  to  us:  To  become  citizens;  for 
educational  opportunities;  for  Jobs;  to  en- 
rich us  with  the  Cuban  culture,  particularly 
the  unique  music  that  Is  Important  In  their 
heritage. 

Prior  to  the  present  regime,  Cuba  was 
governed  by  a  dictator.  Although  we  do  not 
approve  of  dictatorship,  the  United  States — 
as  a  policy — does  not  Interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Castro,  the  dic- 
tator was  overthrown.  With  the  revolution 
were  born  new  hopes — particularly  In  Cuba, 
the  United  States  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— that  the  flne  people  at  the  island 
could  be  free,  Independent,  and  self-govern- 
ing. 

Unfortvinately.  and  sadly  indeed  Castro 
Is  now  betrapng  the  great  trust  pl;.oed  .;pon 
him  by  the  Cuban  people  H'w''  I:,  intx-uy 
ways:  By  unreasonable,  unjustified,  and 
erratic  lying  and  distortion  of  facts,  he  is 
attempting  to  disrupt — U  not  destroy — good 
relations  with  the  United  State.s  AlUiough 
he  promised  distribution  of  land  under  a 
so-called  reform  program  to  the  Cuban 
people,  he  Is  falling  to  fulfill  that  promise. 
Other  dictator  practices  include:  RecQ-ic- 
tion  of  free  press,  radio,  and  television;  re- 
fusal to  hold  free  elections;  trial  by  firing 
squad  instead  of  a  court  system;  rubbing  out 
In  dictatorial  fashion  ai^y  opposition  to  his 
regime. 

Regrettably,  Soviet  Premier  KL.-uthchev 
approved  Castro's  dictator  methuds  a;,d  is 
attempting  to  stick  his  nose  in  United  States- 
Cuban  relations.  We,  In  accordance  with 
traditional  policies,  have  warned  Mr  K  to 
stay  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

The  real  fact  Is  that  dictatorship — vihether 
under  the  guise  of  communism,  nazlsm, 
fascism,  or  similar- type  Isms — Is  really 
dead — killed  by  long  centuries  of  failure — 
and  should  be  burled. 

Despite  the  effort  to  destroy  freedom  In 
Cuba.  I  am  confident  the  betrayal — even  with 
Khrushchev's  help — will  not  succeed. 

In  the  face  of  erratic  tirades  by  Castro,  the 
United  States  has  demoTistrated  toleration 
and  forebearance — not  the  k:.ier-type  policies 
demonstrated  by  the  Kremlin  :n  Hungary. 
The  good  people  of  Cuba— I  am  coiifident-- 
will  ultlmritely  ta.ke  matters  ir.tc  their  cvn 
hands  and  redirect  their  flne  country  onto 
the  right  road  of  progress  and  freedom. 
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IMPROVING     '-NITri!     ST\TES-LATIN     AMERICAN 
RriATIONS 

To  further  illustrate  the  spirit  of  friendship 
and  coojjeratlon  demonstrated  by  the  United 
States.  President  Eisenhower  recently  pro- 
p.ised  a  new.  broad  plan  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion with  Latin  America. 

What  Is  Its  purp>ose? 

I  quote  from  the  statement  by  President 
Eisenhower  upon  announcing  the  program: 
In  the  Americas,  as  elsewhere,  change  Is 
the  law  of  life,  and  the  Interests  of  the  people 
will  be  better  served  If  that  change  Is  eCTected 
constructively  and  peacefully,  not  violently. 
Clearly,  the  aspirations  and  needs  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas  for  free  Institutions  and 
a  better  way  of  life  must  be  met.  Our 
desire  Is  to  help  the  American  nations  to 
meet  their  own  responsibilities — to  help  them 
develop  their  Institutional  and  human  re- 
sources, to  strengthen  the  framework  of  free- 
dom, to  protect  individual  dignity  and  to 
gain  a  better  life  for  those  who  are  under- 
privileged, underemployed  and  underedu- 
cated." 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  again  assure  you 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States — yes; 
and  of  the  free  world — want  above  all  things, 
peace  The  will  of  the  world,  I  believe,  is 
for  peace  We.  the  free  world,  shall  expect 
of  you.  the  great  dynamic  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  help.  In  spirit  and,  as  you  can.  in 
action,  to  create  the  conditions  and  climate 
of  peace  for  the  future. 


Our  Defenie  Poiture 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A,  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

F      .IRCrNI.^ 

Bti    THE  SEN.ATE   OF    THE   UNITED   SlAlE^s 
Monday.  August  8,  1960 

Mr    ROBERTSON      Mr    President.   I 

ask  ur.ammou-s  con.-fm:  to  have  printed 
in  the  CoNGREssio.vM.  Record  the  ad- 
dress I  delivered  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Vir^'inia  Court  Clerks'  Association, 
last  Friday,  Au^u.-t  5  a:  Hotel  Chamber- 
lin.  Old  Point  Comfort.  Va  .  with  refer- 
ence to  our  present  defen.se  posture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.^  ordered  t-o  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foKoxs: 

Remarks  of  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson  at 
TicE  Annual  Banquet  of-  the  Virginla 
Cot-RT  Clerks'  Association.  Hotel  Cham- 
BERLiN.  Old  Point  Comfort.  Va  ,  August  5, 
1960 

Early  In  my  congressional  service,  when  the 
handling  of  domestic  issues  was  not  com- 
pUcAted.  either  by  a  tremendous  national 
debt  incurred  in  lighting  a  Second  World 
Wax,  or  by  a  threat  to  our  survival  from  an 
unscrupulous  foreign  dictator,  I  had  the 
honor  and  great  pleasure  of  addressing  your 
annual  meeting  at  this  lovely  and  historic 
hotel.  The  memory  of  that  meeting  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  will  always  be  a 
cheri.shed  one. 

While  I  do  not  minimize  the  seriousness  of 
the  econf>nnic  problems  growing  out  of  our 
iTfutesi  depression,  they  pale  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  destruction 
of  civilization  In  the  event  of  another  world 
war  How  to  prevent  such  a  war  is  by  all 
means  the  most  serious  issue  confronting  our 
Nation  today 

Hence  In  this  historic  area  of  the  Old 
Dominion    which  cradled   and  defended   the 


infancy  of  our  Republic,  the  scene  of  victory 
in  our  revolutionary  flght  for  independence 
and  freedom,  the  present  location  of  the 
world's  greatest  naval  base  and  shipbuild- 
ing facilities,  and  the  training  area  for  oxir 
first  venture  into  manned  exploration  of 
space,  I  feel  it  would  be  both  timely  and 
appropriate  to  give  you  a  brief  report  on  the 
Military  Establishment  we  are  building  with 
the  hope  that  fear  of  punishing  retaliation 
will  stay  the  coldblooded  and  calculating 
hand  of  the  Soviet  dictator 

Most  of  my  congressional  service  has  been 
devoted  to  the  handling  of  fiscal  matters — 10 
years  in  the  House  during  which  I,  as  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
helped  to  frame  12  tax  bills  including  the 
heavy  and  burdensome  income  and  excise 
taxes  of  World  War  II,  and  14  years  in  the 
Senate,  during  which  I  have  served  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  has  handled 
unprecedented  peacetime  budgets,  and  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that 
has  liandled  vital  legislation  relating  to  the 
congressional  power  to  coin  money  and  fix 
the  value  thereof. 

With  full  knowledge  of  how  burdensome 
our  taxes  are.  with  keen  appreciation  of  the 
Importance  of  a  sound  and  stable  economy 
in  a  successful  flght  for  the  preservation  of 
our  cherished  democratic  Institutions,  I  have 
l)een  working  in  recent  years  for  an  adequate 
defense  program  that  could  be  financed 
within  the  framework  of  a  sound  fiscal  pol- 
icy. While  fully  agreeing  with  the  able  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Treasury  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration concerning  the  importance  of 
a  balanced  budget.  I  have  voted  In  recent 
years  to  cut  foreign  aid  and  domestic  spend- 
ing by  an  amount  sufficient  to  measurably 
increase  our  defense  posture.  But  for  the 
Inclusion  a  few  years  ago,  on  my  insistence, 
of  an  additional  $900  million  for  strategic 
bombers  which  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson 
said  was  not  needed  and  would  never  be 
sp>€nt,  we  would  not  today  have  our  present 
wings  of  B-52  bombers— the  weapon  most 
feared  by  the  Communist*. 

Again  this  year,  in  advocating  an  airplane 
carrier  to  cost  $293  million  in  the  budget 
but  not  In  the  House  bill,  a  start  on  a  wing 
of  B-70  bombers,  costing  $285  million  which 
was  not  in  either  the  budget  or  the  House 
bill  and  increases  for  Army  modernization, 
guided  missiles  and  warning  systems,  I  could 
point  to  cuts  that  had  been  made  in  the 
budget  for  domestic  spending  and  to  the 
cut  I  thought  could  and  would  be  made  In 
the  mutual  assistance  or  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram that  would  more  than  offset  the  $661 
million  that  the  Congress  added  to  the  Pres- 
ident's defense  budget.  If  no  new  spending 
schemes  are  adopted  in  the  adjourned  ses- 
sion that  commences  next  Monday  (and  I 
hope  none  will  be)  the  President  can  use  all 
of  the  defense  funds  we  have  appropriated 
and  still  close  his  last  fiscal  year  with  one 
of  the  largest  surpluses  of  his  term. 

On  the  basis  of  hundreds  of  pages  of  ex- 
pert testimony  presented  to  our  Defense 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  I  do  not 
think  we  need  a  crash  program  of  any  mili- 
tary activity  costing  two  or  three  billion  dol- 
lars of  additional  funds  as  some  have  pro- 
posed. 

In  order  that  you  may  more  Intelligently 
follow  the  debate  that  is  sure  to  come  on 
this  issue  in  the  next  few  weeks  and  in  the 
next  few  months,  I  will  present  to  you  to- 
night a  bird's-eye  view  of  our  current  de- 
fense program  and  the  additional  items 
costing  some  $660  million  which  the  Con- 
gress approved. 

We  must  all  recognize  quite  clearly  that 
world  domination  has  remained  a  steadfast 
and  paramount  Communist  goal  over  the 
years  and  that  this  is  the  supreme  threat  to 
the  free  world  and  to  our  own  way  of  life. 
Recent  events  have  shown  that  this  threat. 


exploiting  all  forms  of  power,  has  not  less- 
ened but  on  the  contrary  has  been  intensi- 
fied in  critical  regions  Of  the  world.  Indeed, 
we  now  see  its  manifestations  at  our  very 
doorstep. 

In  company  with  this  constant  pressure 
against  the  West  and  Its  Institutions  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
threat.  This  Is  refiected  by  a  marked  Soviet 
emphasis  on  intercontinental  missiles  and 
by  the  emergence  of  a  dynamic,  aggressive, 
and  hosUle  Communist  China.  In  the  course 
of  these  events,  and  despite  the  talk  of  arma- 
ment controls,  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China  have  consistently  Improved  their 
already  large  and  effective  military  forces 
Simultaneously  they  have  stepped  up  their 
expansionist  drives  in  important  regions  of 
the  world  It  is  vital  that  we  realize  that 
these  threats  to  our  friends  all  over  the 
globe  are  actual  and  direct  threats  to  our- 
selves In  the  long  run.  we  in  the  United 
States  can  be  defeated  through  erosion  of 
the  free  world  position  Just  as  well  as  by 
any  overwhelming  attack  on  our  homeland. 
This  means  that  we  must  remain  strong  mili- 
tarily and  that  we  must  be  able  to  success- 
fully counter  aggression  wherever  and  in 
whatever  form  it  may  occur.  We  and  our 
friends  must  be  able  to  protect  ourselves, 
and  to  do  so  the  United  SUtes  must  main- 
tain a  fast  striking,  highly  effective,  modern - 
ly  equipped  Army. 

In  making  its  contribution  to  the  national 
defense  program  our  Army  has  four  main 
tasks.  It  keeps  forces  overseas  to  deter  ag- 
gression and  to  effectively  resist  such  ag- 
gression should  deterrence  fail.  It  main- 
tains combat-ready  strategic  unite  in  the 
United  States  for  rapid  reinforcement  of  our 
forces  in  forward  areas  and  those  of  our 
allies.  Thirdly,  it  provides  a  significant 
share  of  the  air  defense  of  the  United  States. 
Lastly,  It  maintains  a  base  for  rapid  mo- 
bilization, and  this  includes  our  civilian 
component  forces  as  an  essential  ingredient 
In  addition  to  these  primary  tasks  the  Army 
has  other  Impwrtant  functions  Among  these 
are  the  furnishing  of  military  advisory  groups 
and  training  missions  to  over  40  allied  na- 
tions, the  support  of  other  armed  services 
and  governmental  agencies,  certain  support 
for  the  atomic  delivery  systems  which  we 
provide  other  nations,  and  a  large  number  of 
other  activities  which  assist  our  national 
effort. 

To  carry  out  iU  mission  In  fiscal  year 
1961,  the  Army  has  been  authorized  a 
strength  of  870,000  for  its  active  forces  and 
a  paid  drill  strength  of  700.000  for  its  Re- 
serve components — the  Army  Reserve  and 
the  Army  National  Guard.  The  Active  Army 
will  include  14  divisions.  8  being  stationed 
overseas  and  6  being  located  In  the  United 
States.  Three  of  these  divisions  In  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  be  in  a  high 
state  of  readiness  for  immediate  deployment 
in  any  emergency.  This  is  the  famed 
STRAC,  "ready  around  the  clock."  During 
the  year  our  Active  Army  forces  will  be  In- 
creased by  a  battle  group,  a  missile  com- 
mand, two  and  one-half  more  Nike  bat- 
talions, and  by  two  surface-to-surface  mis- 
sile battalions,  even  though  the  overall 
strength  stays  the  same. 

In  supporting  the  air  defense  of  the 
United  States  the  Army's  excellent  surface- 
to-air  missile  units,  armed  with  the  Nike- 
Hercules,  will  expand  their  protection  of 
major  population  centers,  bases  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  and  our  industrial 
base.  They  will  be  complemented  by  other 
Nike  missile  units  operated  by  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard. 

In  this  connection,  all  the  Army's  plans 
and  programs  will  continue  to  place  heavy 
dependence  upon  its  Reserve  components. 
Their    capability    to    provide    combat-ready 
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units  for  the  Immediate  backup  of  the  Ac- 
tive Army  and  to  furnish  a  training  base 
for  mobilization  is  at  the  highest  level  in 
our  peacetime  history.  In  particular,  six 
divisions  of  the  Army  National  Guard  are 
prepared  at  all  times  for  immediate  mobiliza- 
tion and  use.  This  overall  state  of  readi- 
ness will  continue  to  Improve, 

Several  years  ago  It  became  apparent  that 
new  weapons  and  technology  were  altering 
the  fundamentals  of  warfare  as  they  had 
been  known  previously.  As  the  result  of 
long  and  extensive  tests  and  studies,  the 
Army  has  now  revamped  its  organization 
and  concepts  to  meet  these  changing  con- 
ditions. Today,  as  never  before,  it  em- 
phasizes quality,  flexibility,  mobility,  and 
the  highest  possible  state  of  training  and 
combat  readiness.  All  of  these  require  con- 
stant lmp«-ovement  in  methods,  in  ideas, 
in  equipment,  and  in  the  human  element. 

The  Army  considers  the  soldier  as  the  basic 
and  Indispensable  element  for  the  defense 
of  the  Nation  and  so  it  is  natural  that  it 
has  attempted  to  attract  and  retain  the  best 
and  most  highly  qualified  people.  Programs 
enacted  by  the  Congress  have  permitted  the 
Active  Army  to  stabilize  Its  personnel,  a 
trend  that  also  has  been  reflected  in  the  Re- 
serve components.  A  large  part  of  the  Army 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1961  will  go  toward 
the  pay  and  allowances  ($3,507  billion.  Ac- 
tive Army:  $234  million.  Army  Reserve:  $230 
million.  Air  National  Ouard )  of  these  in- 
creasingly capable  and  highly  qualified  per- 
sonnel. 

Modernization  of  our  Army  has  become 
urgent.  The  Soviet  Union  has  made  vast 
strides  in  reequlpping  its  land  farces  with 
the  most  modem  weapons.  This  Imposes 
upon  us  the  absolut-e  necessity  to  maintain 
a  qualitative  superiority  if  we  are  to  keep 
our  power  posture  in  the  international  arena 
and  if  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  defend  our- 
selves and  help  our  allies  pn>tect  themselves. 
Such  modernization  involves,  first,  research 
and  development  of  new  equipment  and 
techniques,  and  then  the  procurement  and 
Issuance  to  our  troops  of  advanced  t\-pes  of 
weapons. 

The  Congress  has  voted  nearly  $114  bil- 
lion for  Army  research  and  development  dur- 
ing the  new  fiscal  year  This  sum  exceeded 
the  President's  ori^nal  budget  request  by 
♦  158,352,000.  ThU  will  be  devoted  to  a  large 
number  of  projects,  covering  specific  equip- 
ment Items  as  well  as  many  broad  research 
Investigations.  This  money  will  also  finance 
contracts  with  educational  institutions  and 
•will  support  extensive  development  and  test 
programs  by  Installations  like  the  White 
Sands  Missile  Range  and  the  Engineer  Re- 
search and  Development  Laboratory  at  Port 
Belvoir  here  In  Virginia. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  go  into  the 
hundreds  of  projects  in  this  category.  As 
examples  of  things  that  will  be  done,  the 
Congress  Is  concerned  with  the  protection 
of  our  industrial  and  population  centers 
from  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  The 
Army's  Nike-Zeus  Is  to  be  given  full-scale 
testing  In  the  near  future.  In  these  tests 
the  Nlke-Zeus  will  be  set  up  In  the  Kwaje- 
lein  area  of  the  Pacific  and  will  be  fired 
against  our  own  ballistic  missiles  fired  from 
the  West  Ooost.  Many  feel  that  the  Air 
Force's  Bomarc  is  a  superior  antimissile 
weapon. 

To  give  our  troops  better  fire  support  at 
medium  ranges  new  solid-fueled  missiles, 
such  as  the  Pershing,  will  be  pushed.  These 
win  replace  older  types  which  although  re- 
liable must  be  replaced  by  new  and  improved 
weapons.  Dispersed  units  in  the  field  need 
better  defense  against  attack  by  low-fiying 
aircraft  and  air-breathing  missiles  and  this 
added  protection  will  come  both  from  mis- 
siles under   procurement  and  from  the  de- 


velopment of  a  highly  mobile  system  called 
the  Mauler.  Mobility  of  the  Army,  so  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  gain  the  full  capabilities  of 
the  Pentomlc  concept.  wlU  be  enhanced 
through  newer  types  of  aircraft  and  hell- 
copters,  by  better  combat  vehicles,  and  by 
more  efficient  means  of  transporting  supplies. 
And  in  the  area  of  firepower  the  Army  is 
working  hard  on  a  new  tank,  and  on  better 
artillery  with  longer  ranges  and  more  lethal 
effects. 

Tou  may  be  Interested  In  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  of  these  items.  There  is  a  fiylng 
vehicle  called  the  Avrocar  which  moves  along 
above  the  ground  on  a  cushion  of  air  and 
which  the  Army  hopes  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  getting  some  of  our  soldiers  out  of 
the  mud.  A  brand  new  weapon  Is  the  Red- 
eye, a  hand-held  guided  missile  that  front- 
line troops  can  use  to  shoot  down  aircraft. 
And  Improvements  continue  on  the  Davy 
Crockett,  a  man-carried  weapon  which  for 
the  first  time  puts  a  nuclear  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  small  units.  Really  fantastic  de- 
velopments in  electronics  are  being  applied 
to  devices  for  communication  and  for  locat- 
ing hostile  forces  and  in  identifying  targets. 

However,  successful  research  and  develop- 
ment is  but  the  forerunner  of  procurement. 
As  has  been  stressed,  both  are  essential  to 
modernization,  and  the  Congress  has  empha- 
sized its  concern  that  the  Army  be  modern- 
ized. During  the  forthcoming  year  this 
modernization  will  accrue  quite  largely  from 
the  replacement  of  wornout  items  by  new 
equipment,  and  the  Congress  has  made  siz- 
able funds  available  for  this  purpose — $iy2 
billion  total  for  procurement. 

The  firepower  of  combat  forces  will  be  in- 
creased through  the  purchase  of  a  whole 
family  of  missiles  for  use  against  ground 
targets.  No  doubt  you  have  heard  the  names 
of  some  of  these — Little  John.  Honest  John, 
Lacrosse,  and  Sergeant.  Even  though  the 
small  nuclear  weapon  Davy  Crockett  is  still 
being  refined  through  research,  initial  quan- 
tities are  going  to  be  bought  since  this 
weapon  is  needed  quickly.  To  continue  to 
improve  our  air  defenses  the  Army  is  Im- 
proving Nike-Hercules.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  missile  now  protecting  many  of  our  most 
vital  areas;  for  instance,  the  entire  Norfolk 
region,  but  its  effectiveness  against  a  large- 
scale  attack  has   been  seriously  questioned 

Air  defense  for  our  combat  units  also  is 
being  significantly  Improved  by  the  purchase 
this  year  of  more  Hawk  missiles  for  use 
against  lower  flying  aircraft.  Conventional 
forms  of  firepower  are  being  modernized  by 
new  and  improved  tanks,  artillery  pieces,  and 
rifles  and  machlneguns.  These  latter — the 
rifles  and  machlneguns — will  use  ammuni- 
tion made  standard  for  all  NATO  countries. 

To  Improve  its  mobility  posture  the  Army 
is  getting  quite  a  few  better  types  of  aircraft. 
These  will  be  used  for  such  things  as  pho- 
tography, reconnaissance,  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  troops  and  supplies  within  the  area 
of  combat.  Too,  there  will  be  some  new 
helicopters  which  can  lift  up  to  32  men  or 
as  much  as  3  tons  of  equipment.  While 
movement  in  the  air  is  Important,  our  mod- 
ern Army  still  needs  large  amounts  of  sur- 
face transportation.  Por  this  reason,  some 
18,000  trucks  will  be  bought,  as  well  as  quan- 
tities of  armored  personnel  carriers. 

The  growing  tempo  of  warfare,  using  all 
these  Improved  weapons  and  faster  means 
of  getting  from  place  to  place,  impose  critical 
problems  in  connection  with  the  command 
and  control  of  all  these  diverse  elements. 
For  this  purpose  the  Army  will  get  new 
radios,  teletype  machines,  and  electronic 
systems  to  help  locate  enemy  forces  and 
targets. 

The  speed  at  which  things  take  place,  to- 
gether with  the  large  amounts  of  machines 
and  weapons,  make  it  essential  that  the  flow 
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of  food,  ammunition,  gasoline,  and  all  sorts 
of  other  supplies,  keep  pace  with  the  battle. 
You  may  be  sure  that  items  like  roadbuildlng 
equipment,  mobile  bridges,  generators  for 
large  amounts  of  electric  power  are  being 
bought. 

Related  closely  to  the  modernization  of 
the  Army  is  the  ability  to  move  It  strategi- 
cally to  the  part  of  the  world  where  it  U 
needed.  As  you  know,  the  Army  depends 
upon  its  sister  services  for  this  transporta- 
tion by  sea  and  by  air.  The  Congress  has 
given  special  attention  to  this  matter  and 
has  decided  that  our  capability  to  move  the 
Army  needs  strengthening.  So  funds  ($310 
million)  have  been  given  the  Air  Force  for 
the  particular  purpote  of  modernizing  iU 
airlift  through  purchase  of  the  most  mod- 
ern type  of  planes  and  the  development  of 
new  typ>e8. 

In  addition  to  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  Installations,  already  mentioned, 
there  Is  the  need  to  continue  certain  mili- 
tary construction.  For  the  active  Army 
($148.4  million)  the  Congress  has  approved 
additions  to  the  Nike-Hercules  air  defense 
system,  mainly  in  new  radar  sites.  It  has 
provided  for  building  the  necessary  test  fa- 
cilities for  the  Nike-Zeus,  and  for  airfields 
and  helioports  needed  by  the  Army's  a\-i- 
atlon  program.  A  limited  amount  of  new 
construction  is  also  planned  for  mainte- 
nance facilities,  hospitals,  and  troop  hous- 
ing. We  have  given  additional  funds  for 
new  and  better  armories  and  training  fa- 
cilities for  our  Reserve  Components  ($16 
million  for  the  Army  Reserves;  $17.5  for  the 
Army  National  Guard ) . 

Of  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  Army,  an  appreciable  amount 
will  be  devoted  to  activities  and  projects  in 
the  State  of  Virginia.  Some  of  these,  like 
armories  and  public  worlts,  are  quite  firmly 
planned,  while  others,  like  procurement  con- 
tracts, can  only  be  estimated  at  this  time. 
However,  it  would  appear  at  present  that 
from  the  funds  made  available  to  the  Army, 
expenditures  during  fiscal  year  1961  will  ap- 
proximate the  following  amounts: 

Million 

Civilian     payroll $52.  1 

Military     payroll 71.2 

National  Guard    (pay,   operation   and 

maintenance) 60 

Construction,   Active   Army 9.  2 

Construction,  Army   Reserve 1.0 

Construction,  ANG .6 

Procurement    contracts    (over   $10,000 

only) 76  0 

Civil    works    (under    Army    Corps    of 

Engineers) 6  0 

The  overall  effect  of  congressional  action 
on  the  Navy  budget  was  to  add  $258  mil- 
lion for  procurement  and  ship  construction 
and  $50  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. Sixty-eight  million  dollars  was  cut  In 
other  areas,  mainly  in  operations  and  main- 
tenance and  military  construction.  The 
Navy  budget  approved  by  both  Hotises  of 
Congress  was  $12.35  billion,  an  Increase  of 
about  $230  million  over  that  recommended 
by  the  President.  But  let  me  discuss  these 
events  in  a  little  greater  detail. 

The  funds  in  the  budget  provided  for  the 
support  of  619,000  active  duty  personnel  and 
129.000  Reserve  personnel,  817  ships  of  the 
active  fleet  and  6,800  aircraft.  The  Navy's 
budget  request  included  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Navy  Shore  Establishment,  which 
also  was  reduced  in  size,  both  in  number  of 
facilities  and  personnel. 

The  funds  in  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest provided  for  procurement  of  658  air- 
craft and  several  types  of  guided  missiles, 
the  building  of  20  new  ships,  14  of  which 
were  for  the  purpose  of  antisubmarine  war- 
fare, and  modernization  of   15  other  ships. 
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It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  new  ships 
Included  one  attack  aircraft  carrier,  five 
guided  missile  frigates  and  destroyers,  two 
escort  vessels,  one  nuclear  powered  attack 
BUbmarlne,  three  Polaris  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines plus  long  leadtlme  Items  for  nine 
more,  and  six  other  ships 

The  funds  also  provided  for  the  procure- 
ment of  new  equipment  for  detection  and 
attack  of  enemy  submarines  and  aircraft  and 
for  communication  equipment  for  ships,  air- 
craft and   supporting  stations. 

In  the  Navy's  original  budget  request  were 
funds  ,or  the  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  of  many  types  of  equipment, 
stressing  Improvements  In  antisubmarine 
warfare  equipment,  attack  ability  of  the  fleet, 
nuclear  power  propulsion,  and  aircraft  and 
ship  missile  systems.  Poinds  were  also  re- 
quested for  space  projects.  Increase  In  mo- 
bility and  reaction  speed  of  the  striking 
power  of  the  Marine  Corps  were  provided  for 
In   the  research   and   development  funds. 

After  hearings  and  deliberations  on 
the  Navy's  budget  the  House  Approprla- 
tioas  Committee  recommended  substantial 
changes,  the  most  drastic  of  which  was  de- 
letion of  the  aircraft  carrier. 

After  the  House  completed  action  on  the 
Navy  budget,  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  In  which 
the  Navy  programs  were  again  reviewed. 
After  serious  consideration  the  Senate  rec- 
ommended restoration  of  the  attack  carrier 
In  the  budget,  as  well  as  other  changes  to 
the  House  recommendations.  In  so  doing, 
the  Senate  reafBrmed  Its  faith  In  the  Navy's 
attack  carrier  striking  force  as  a  powerftil 
and  valuable  weapon  In  wars  of  all  kinds. 
I  should  like  to  state  here  that  I  have  always 
been  a  firm  believer  In  the  value  of  the  at- 
tack carrier  and  have  supported  a  strong 
carrier  program  on  every  possible  occasion. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  I  was  able  to  express  my  con- 
victions, and.  I  believe,  helped  to  convince 
my  colleagues  as  to  the  great  importance  of 
this  new  carrier  to  the  sea  supremacy  of  the 
United   States. 

In  the  Joint  conference  meeting  on  June 
25.  the  House  and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  compromised  In  their  action 
on  the  President's  appropriation  bill,  agree- 
ing on  restoration  of  funds  for  the  attack 
carrier,  and  on  five  Polaris  ballistic  missile 
submarines  with  long  leadtlme  Items  for 
seven  more  The  Joint  conference  also 
agreed  to  provide  funds  for  four  nuclear  at- 
tack submarines  and  two  destroyer  escorts, 
a  $50  million  augmentation  for  research  and 
development  in  antisubmarine  warfare,  and 
cuts  In  other  areas  amounting  to  $207  mil- 
lion. The  overall  Increases  In  the  Navy 
budget  amounted  to  about  $350  million. 

The  additional  funds  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress will  be  of  material  assistance  In  Im- 
provement of  the  Navy's  readiness  for  war. 
In  strengthening  procurement  and  research 
and  development  efforts  these  funds  assist 
significantly  toward  giving  the  country  an 
aggressive,  n^odern  Navy  equipped  with 
weapons  superior  to  those  of  any  possible 
enemy. 

As  you  know,  the  20th  of  July  marked  the 
advent  of  a  new  and  highly  effective  deter- 
rent force  when  the  successful  firing  of  two 
Polaris  missiles  took  place  from  a  submerged 
Polaris  submarine,  the  George  Washington. 
The  additional  funds  voted  by  the  Congress 
for  a  total  of  five  of  these  ballistic  missile 
submarines  to  be  started  this  year  will  pro- 
vide a  major  augmentation  of  this  invalu- 
able and  Invulnerable  deterrent  force.  With 
these  voted  by  the  Congress  the  total  au- 
thorized to  be  built  Is  14.  Since  each  sub- 
marine holds  16  Polaris  solid  propellant  mis- 
siles the  Congress  has  Increased  by  32  the 
number  of  nuclear  armed  ballistic  missiles 
which    can    be    fired    against    any    aggressor 


from  virtually  Invulnerable  platforms.  Po- 
laris missiles  are  capable  of  a  range  of  more 
than  l.OOO  nautical  miles  and  will  be 
equipped  with  nuclear  warheads  Later  ver- 
sions expected  to  be  available  In  1962  will  be 
capable  of  about  1,500  nautical  miles  and  by 
1965  up  to  2,500  nautical  miles.  The  mis- 
siles can  be  fired  rapidly  from  the  Polaris 
submarine  either  submerged  or  on  the  sur- 
face. The  first  two  Polaris  submarines  will 
be  ready  for  operations  with  missiles  on 
board  later  this  year  Two  of  the  five  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  approved  by  the 
Congrers  for  fiscal  year  1961  have  alreat^ 
been  awarded  to  naval  shipyards  The  re- 
mainlng  three  have  been  awarded  on  com- 
petitive bids  to  private  yards  Of  these,  one 
will  be  built  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing Co. 

Aside  from  Polaris  types  the  three  addi- 
tional nuclear  attack  submarines  added  by 
the  Congress  to  the  one  in  the  Navy  budget 
will  be  highly  important  additions  to  the 
Navy's  growing  fleet  of  these  revolutionary 
ships.  Currently  there  are  9  completed  and 
23  others  authorized,  most  of  which  are 
building.  The  new  attack  submarines  are 
capable  of  svistained  high  speed  while  sub- 
merged TTiey  are  one  of  the  Navy's  most 
effective  means  of  countering  enemy  sub- 
marines of  which  the  Russians  have  over 
400  They  are  many  times  more  effective 
than  the  dlesel-powered  types  previously 
built,  of  which  the  Navy  now  has  about  95. 
The  contract  for  at  least  one  of  the  four 
fiscal  year  1961  submarines  will  be  let  on 
a  competitive  basis  to  a  private  yard.  The 
construction  of  the  other  three  will  be  de- 
termined later. 

Navy  offensive  capabilities  will  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  antisubmarine  warfare  re- 
search and  development  funds  provided  by 
the  Congress.  Additional  research  funds  of 
$50  million  will  provide  for  development  of 
new  equipment  of  all  types.  The  funds 
win  be  used  to  exf)edlte  the  development  of 
present  antisubmarine  warfare  projects 
which  are  nearlng  completion,  to  Increase 
effort  in  ocean  surveillance  systems,  and  to 
develop  new  weapon  systems  and  methods 
of  defeating  enemy  submarines.  Some  of 
these  funds  will  augment  basic  research  in 
the  field  of  ocean  surveillance  by  long- 
range  acoustics. 

Thus  It  can  be  seen  that  the  addition  of 
the  funds  by  the  Congress  has  given  a  sizable 
boost  to  Navy's  defense  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1961  and  will  have  Ite  effect  on  readi- 
ness of  the  fleet  and  In  the  deterrence  of 
general  war  In  the  very  near  future. 

The  attack  carrier  funds  for  which  were 
restored  in  the  budget  by  Senate  action,  will 
provide  a  badly  needed  replacement  for  one 
of  the  remaining  World  War  II  Eisex  class, 
which  are  now  becoming  obsolescent  and 
are  near  the  end  of  their  useful  life. 

The  new  carrier  will  be  an  Improved  For- 
reatal  class  ship.  It  will  be  about  77,000 
tons,  with  a  flight  deck  of  about  1.025  feet, 
almost  a  fifth  of  a  mile.  Its  angled  deck, 
mirror  landing  system,  and  heavy-duty  cata- 
pults and  arresting  gear  will  permit  handling 
of  modern  high-performance  aircraft  with 
safety  and  speed  Its  flight  deck  will  be  71 
percent  larger  In  area  than  the  World  War  II 
Essex  class  ships.  It  will  be  able  to  operate 
aircraft  in  rough  seas  which  would  prevent 
so  doing  in  the  case  of  Essex  ships  The 
ammunition  capacity  will  be  three  times,  the 
aviation  fuel  capacity  double  that  of  the 
Essex  class.  Working  space,  maintenance 
shops,  and  many  other  features  will  be 
vastly  more  modern,  convenient,  and  efficient 
than  In  previous  ship  types.  The  new  car- 
rier win  add  greatly  to  the  power  of  the 
attack  carrier  striking  force  when  It  Joins 
the  fleet  In  1965. 

The  attack  carrier  striking  force,  of  which 
the  fiscal  year  1961  carrier  will  be  a  signifi- 


cant element.  Is  essential  to  VS.  Navy  sea 
supremacy.  It  Is  the  most  powerful  tool  in 
the  world  for  maintaining  control  of  the 
seas  and  for  establishing  control  of  land 
areas  from  the  seas.  This  force  will  keep  sea 
lanes  open  for  free  world  nations  and  deny 
them  to  the  enemy  for  many  years  to  come. 
Perhaps  most  blgnificant  of  all,  it  Is  a  force 
which  is  sovereign  in  Itself.  It  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  changing  climates  to  which  our 
other  bases  are  subject.  This  means  that 
it  can  be  in  position  and  prepared  to  project 
our  forces  when  needed  overseas  without 
danger  of  revocation  by  some  other  authority. 

Both  the  offensive  and  defensive  capa- 
bilities of  the  Aij  Force  were  strengthened 
substanilally  through  recent  appropriations. 

Money  was  provided  to  take  the  B-70 
bomber  program  out  of  the  prototype  devel- 
opment stage  and  put  this  airplane  Into  pro- 
duction as  the  most  powerful  manned  air- 
craft yet  devised  While  the  President  had 
asked  for  only  $75  million  to  build  two 
B-70  prototypes,  the  Congress  raised  this  to 
$285  million  so  the  Air  Force  could  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  develop  thU  2,000- 
mile-an-hour  airplane  as  a  fighting  weapon. 
Many  experts  believe  that  this  U  the  ulti- 
mate transitional  craft  between  manned  and 
unmanned  offensive  aerial  striking  power 

Moreover,  the  Congress  appropriated  an- 
other $100  million  to  be  used  either  for  addi- 
tional fighter  aircraft  or  for  the  B-70  If 
these  funds  are  used  entirely  for  the  bomber, 
a  total  of  $365  million  can  be  put  Into  the 
B-70  program. 

On  the  defensive  side,  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Defense  Department  have  revised  their 
planning  against  attack  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  by  manned  bombers. 

Careful  attention  was  paid  to  the  reduced 
number  of  Bomarc  Interceptor  missiles  that 
would  be  available  in  the  near-term  future, 
the  optimum  deployment  of  the  manned 
fighter-interceptor  force  because  of  this,  and 
the  complex  requirements  for  adequate 
ground  environment  systems — that  is.  the 
devices  used  to  detect  and  identify  attacking 
forces  and  to  control  the  defensive  weapons 
turned  against  them 

These  revisions  provide  for  the  redeploy- 
ment and  reequlpplng  of  our  manned  fighter- 
interceptor  force  and  a  number  of  adjust- 
ments and  Improvements  In  our  radar  warn- 
ing network  Still  more  revisions  are  being 
planned   and   will   be   announced   later. 

In  this  connection,  the  48th  Fighter-In- 
terceptor Squadron  at  Langley  Air  Force 
Base  is  to  be  reequipped  in  September  of 
this  year  with  Improved  F-106  aircraft  to 
enable  it  to  perform  Its  functions  with 
greater   sp>eed.  effectiveness,  and   power. 

Today,  the  predominant  threat  is  unques- 
tionably from  the  Soviet  strategic  bomber 
force.  The  threat  from  this  force  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  Indefinitely  Into  the  future 
As  time  progresses,  however,  the  threat  of 
the  growing  Soviet  ICBM  force  will  rapidly 
become  our  principal  concern.  Air  Force 
analysis  indicated  that  maximum  achievable 
effectiveness  against  the  total  threat  would 
result  from  an  accelerated  completion  of  a 
semiautomatic  defense  system  against  the 
manned  bomber,  substantially  Improved  over 
that  existing  today,  coupled  with  further 
concentration  on  timely  deployment  of  sys- 
tems designed  to  counter  the  ballistic  mUslle 
threat. 

Specifically,  the  Bomarc  Interceptor  mis- 
sile program  Is  being  substantlany  reduced 
to  7  "A"  and  9  'B"  squadron  equivalents  (28 
launchers  per  squadron)  located  on  10  bases. 
Including  2  in  Canada.  Modernization  of  the 
manned  fighter -Interceptor  force  Ls  expected 
to  offset  this  Bomarc  reduction  to  a  degree 
adequate  to  meet  the  threat  Nonetheless, 
the  decrease  In  total  weapons  available  made 
It  necessary  to  reposition  and  reequlp  cer- 
tain units  of  the  manned  fighter-interceptor 
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force  In  consonance  with  the  reduced  num- 
bers of  Bomarc  to  be  deployed  and  with  other 
existing  air  defense  weapons. 

A  twofold  objective  guided  all  planning 
In  this  repositioning  and  reequlpplng  of 
fighters  The  first  objective  was  to  insure 
maximum  defense  capability  along  the  most 
probable  attack  routes  toward  the  most 
important  national  strategic  targets  The 
second  was  to  provide  a  rough  equivalence  in 
aU  areas  of  the  United  States  as  regards  the 
relationship  between  weapons  available, 
strategic  targets  to  be  defended,  and  enemy 
attack  capabilities.  This  planning  in- 
volves reducing  the  total  number  of  weap- 
ons previously  locited  In  certain  of  the 
States  and  in  other  areas  of  the  North 
American  continent,  as  well  as  reequlpplng 
certain  flghter-int«rceptor  squadrons  with 
aircraft  of  improved  performance  The 
planned  changes  in  the  manned  fighter- 
interceptor  force  may  be  summarized  as 
foUows : 

RKPOSmONING 

(a)  Movement  of  three  squadrons  to  dif- 
ferent bases. 

(b)  Inactlvatlon  of  six  squadrons  and 
transferring  their  aircraft  and  equlpanent  to 
the  Air  NatlonaJ  Ouard  or  other  Regular 
Air  Pore©  squadrons. 

REXQtnPPINO 

(a)  Replacing  the  aircraft  in  nine  Regular 
Air  Force  and  seven  Air  National  Guard 
squadrons  with  aircraft  of  higher  perform- 
ance. 

(b)  Increasing  the  number  of  aircraft  in 
four    squadrons    t^o    provide    greater    defense 


capability  in  the  areas  where  these  squad- 
rons are  located. 

One  of  the  major  portions  of  our  air 
defense  system  is  the  ground  environment, 
that  is.  the  radar,  radio  and  computer  de- 
vices which  are  employed  for  detection  and 
identification  of  hoeUle  aircraft  and  for  con- 
trol of  our  defense  missiles  and  fighter-in- 
terceptors. As  you  are  aware,  the  revision 
of  our  previous  air  defense  plan  as  presented 
to  the  Congress  in  March  of  this  year  in- 
cluded many  changes  in  this  ground  en- 
vironment. Specifically,  we  recommended 
cancellation  of  the  SAGE  supercombat  cen- 
ter program  and  certain  modifications  in 
the  original  SAGE  1  program.  This  reorien- 
tation of  our  semlautomotic  control  centers 
made  It  necessary  to  revise  our  previous 
plans  for  deployment  of  radars.  Certain 
radars  which  were  required  to  supp>ort  our 
SAGE  supercombat  centers  now  are  either 
not  required  or  contribute  very  little  to  the 
overaU  command  and  control  system.  In- 
cluded among  these  radars  which  are  no 
longer  required  are  sites  which  have  pre- 
viously been  in  operation  as  well  as  those 
which  were  planned  but  have  not  yet  been 
constructed. 

The  Air  I^^rce  expects  to  shut  down  the 
radar  equipment  at  13  of  these  stations 
within  the  next  12  months,  and  to  cancel 
plans  tor  another  station  not  yet  con- 
structed. 

Let  me  say  In  conclusicHi  that  no  man — 
in  the  Congress,  in  the  White  House  or  In 
the  Pentagon — can  tell  with  certainty 
whether  our  Defense  Establishment  Is  ade- 


quate at  any  given  moment  to  meet  and 
completely  defeat  every  possible  combina- 
tion of  assaults  that  might  be  made  on  us. 
We  simply  do  the  best  we  can.  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  available  advise  and  plar.r..:.^: 
to  keep  the  country  as  strong  and  as  a.er: 
as  jxjsslble  within  the  means  available  fjr  a 
long  and  continuing  effort. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
no  authorization  bin  passed  by  the  Armed 
Sert-ices  Committee  of  the  Senate  since  the 
start  of  the  cold  war  has  ever  failed  to  get 
adequate  funds  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  which  I  serve.  I  mentioned 
earlier  some  examples  In  which  additional 
funds  were  made  available  for  particular 
programs  that  seemed  \-ltal  In  our  Judgment. 

I  am  informed  that,  starting  next  year,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  enter  still 
more  fully  into  the  area  of  authorizing 
legislation  on  the  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  vessels  as  p&n  of  Its  plan  to 
oversee  more  closely  than  even  before  the 
area  of  military  policy  planning.  This  un- 
doubtedly will  permit  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  work  In  still  closer  harmony 
with  the  Defense  Establishment  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  procurement  of 
Items  ranging  from  aircraft  carriers  to  paper 
clips  will  continue  to  be  a  major  concern  of 
the  Congress,  but  no  price  tag  will  be  placed 
upon  our  security  and  the  Congress  can  be 
depended  upcto  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  our  present  mlUtary 
superiority. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  Augusi  '.•.  \'.m 

The  Senate  met  in  executive  session 
at  12  o'clock  noon,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  oflfered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  who  strengthenest  the  hearts 
of  men.  with  the  weariness  of  the  world 
upon  us,  with  burdens  that  are  too  great 
for  us  to  carry  alone,  we  need  Thee 
every  hour,  most  gracious  Lord  No 
other  voice  save  Thine  can  peace  afford. 

In  all  the  deafeninp  distractions  of 
these  days,  keep  our  hearts,  we  pray,  so 
close  to  Thee  that  by  the  VLsioii  of  the 
vast  sweep  of  Hiy  purpose  we  may  be 
delivered  from  the  sUng  of  irritating 
trifles  and  be  less  disturbed  by  the  petty 
annoyances  of  demanding  duties  which 
lay  their  claims  upon  us  day  by  day 

Thus  with  the  pressing  affairs  of  state 
draining  the  endurance  of  those  who 
here  would  be  Thy  mmLsters  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations,  for  thLs  hallowed 
moment  we  would  lift  our  eyes  above 
weariness  and  worry  and  world  confu- 
sion to  Thyself,  who  art  peace  and  rest, 
forgiveness  and  renewal,  challenge  and 
inspiration,  hope  and  joy. 

So.  with  our  differing  needs  meet  each 
of  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  as  Thou  dost 
come  down  Thy  secret  stairs  into  each 
life.  Send  us  to  our  ta.sks  saying  of 
Thee — as  men  and  women  such  as  we 
have  said  across  the  centuries —  He  re- 
storeth  my  soul." 


We   ask   it  in  the  spirit  of  the  Re- 
deemer.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Journal 
of  the  legislative  proceedings  of  Monday. 
August  8.  1960.  was  approved  without 
reading. 


N!E.'^S.A,GE   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

A  mcs.sage  in  writing  from  li.c  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


FJi  EC  iri  \-  E      M  ESS  A  G  E     R  EFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  several 
nominations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  FHsreign  Relations. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TRANS.^CT"-ION  DP  ROL-TTNE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that,  as  m  legLsla- 
tive  session,  there  be  the  usual  morning' 
hour  for  the  introduction  of  bills  and  the 
transaction  of  routine  biisiness;  and  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
mmutt^s 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  u-  so  ordered. 


EXECL'^TIV'T:  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  or  Secretary  or  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretan,-  of  De- 
fense,  transmitting,   pursuant    to   law.    a   re- 
port   of    the    Secretary    of    Defense,    for    the 
fiscal  year  1969    (with  an  accompanyinp  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Report  of  Peder.m   Bire.m-  or  Narcotics 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,   transmitting    pursuant   to   law.   a 
report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  en- 
titled  "Traffic   m  Opium  and   Other   Danger- 
ous   Drugs."    for    the    calendar    year    ended 
December  31.    1959    (with   an   accompanying 
report);    to    the    Commltt.ee    on    Flnanre 

REPORT  ON  REvirw  or  Procurement  or  an 
Expebimxntal  Cwcex  Dri-c  bt  .National 
Instttctes  OF  Hea;  rii 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroiier  Cier.eral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  procure- 
ment of  5-Fluorodeoxyurldlne,  an  experi- 
mental cancer  drug  by  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Public  Health  Service.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  October 
1959  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on   Government   Operations. 


RESOLUTION  LN  SUPPORT  OF  AN- 
DERSON-HUMPHREY -  McCarthy 
AMENDMENT  TO  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY  ACT 

Mr.  HL^MPHREY  Mr  President  the 
president  and  certain  members  of  the 
Hotel  and  Restf.urant  Employees  Uiiion. 
Local  No  556.  of  St.  Paul,  Minn  have 
submitted  t-o  mi-  a  resolutioi^.  m  support 
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of  Srr.a'or  Andersons  medical  care 
amendmi  nt  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  I  joiried  in  cosponsoring. 

Mr  PreiidenL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, ir.ai  thts  resoi  ition  be  printed  in 
the   RrroRD  tind   appropriately  referred. 

Tl>;-  :>•::.  :io  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion WciR  r<*ff'rred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hotel  and  Restadkant 

Employees  Union, 

LocAi.  No.  556. 
St   Pa^.    il    in.  August  :i,  1960. 
Hon.  HvBEax  U    Hcmphret. 
IS    Senate  O^ce  Building. 
W  ■    ■..•.^:    -i.  DC. 

I>fcA=i  ^^t-NiroR  HcMPHKiT.  We.  the  under- 
•Igned  clUzeixs  and  voters  of  Minnesota,  re- 
spectfully urge  our  US.  Senators  to  renew 
and  redouble  their  efforts  to  obtain  passage 
of  genuine  and  meaningful  health  care  for 
the  aged  legislation  during  the  Augixst  recess 
session  of   the  current  Congress. 

We  feel  that  the  Anderson  amendment.  In- 
troduced June  30  by  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Andfsson.  Joined  by  Senators  HtrMPHSET 
and  McCarthy,  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  or,  falling  that. 
by  floor  amendment. 

We  believe  that  the  Anderson  amendment 
has  not  only  the  best  chance — but  probably 
the  only  chance  of  enactment  by  the  Senate 
»nd  by  the  House  during  the  few  remaining 
■weeks  of  the  current  session. 

LzoNAKO  Johnson. 

Secretary. 
!  fjf-rr?.    K     NrLSON. 

President. 

R..Hi,RT    ii    >F>TRAWSXa, 

Vice  President. 
DoMtNIC  Rocco. 
Etutest  J.  Legato. 

}klA.B.Li:NZ    SCAPANSKI. 

Mabcella    E.    F'iKalN. 


BILLf?    INTllODUCKD 

Tlie  fuliouu.g  iaill  was  introduced, 
read  the  first  tune  by  its  title,  and.  pend- 
ing second  readinsr.  was  ordered  to  he  on 

the  tablf 

By    M.'      I<IRK>-.EN'     c'.jr    himself.    Mr. 
.-MiiTT,   Mr     l'a.-.e   of   New   Jersey.   Mr. 
K£AT:.Ni,    M.-     J\-.  :rs     Mr     F-  •.'.     Mr 
M.>RT(  N,   M.'    Ai-Lo-T-r    Mr     V.:::-        M.' 
Kv   HEL.  aud   Mr     iX<'jrrR'  . 
5.3323.    A    b.ii    "'J    azne:id    l:.^   t '.vii    RigntS 
Act  of  1960  in  order  to  eetabllsh  a  CommlB- 
slon  on  Equal  Job  Opportunity  Under  Gov- 
ernment Contracts,  and  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  eflTectuate  desegregation  In  public  schools. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  '.he  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
d»r  a  =ipp5irTf"  ^.padlng  > 

Tlie  following  bills  wer->  introduced, 
read  the  first  timf  find  oy  unanimous 
coruseni  ihe  se<;ond  ■.irr,p  .-tnd  referred  as 
follows 

Bv   Mr    CrORF 
.-^   38   4    A    bixi   I^r    the   relieX   of   Haruo   T. 
H-:.l.-:   K.s;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

ci,<ry 

Bv  M.'    WILEY: 

S  382.1  A  ij...  '  r  the  relief  of  Andreas 
Cr-^Tr.rr.ermRr.r.  ar-'i  .'-.is  wtTe.  Dora  Oommer- 
rr..ii..'!.  i:,  I  •.  -  -  -vo  chUdreTi.  Richard 
Ojn-.p.iern...;.;;  ^ii^  .Norbert  Gommermann; 
to  the  C  ■n.n..-we  .u  the  Judiciary. 
Bv   Mr    BUSH 

R  ^&X  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr  William 
Kuo-Wel  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 


By   Mr    SfLNnHREY: 

S  3827  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  survl- 
▼ors  of  OeraW  B  Spllnteri  to  the  Committee 
on  Ftrumce 

By  Mr    PASTORE 

S.  3828  A  bill  to  limit  the  term  "water- 
proof when  applied  to  cotton  cloth  or  fab- 
ric; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pastore  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  septarate  heading  ) 


AUTHORIZATION   FOR    COI.IMITTEE 

ON    INTERSTATE     AND    FOREIGN 

^  COMMERCE        TO        INVESTIGATE 

CERTAIN    MATTERS    WITHIN    ITS 

JURISDICTION 

Mr  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  iS.  Res.  354),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  Senate  ResoluUon  M3. 
agreed  to  March  24.  1960.  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  investigate  certain  matters  within 
its  Jurisdiction,  is  amended  on  page  3,  line 
5,  by  striking  out  "•291,595"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$30?  120" 


STUDY  OF  TR_\N:-F^0RTATI0N  POL- 
ICIES IN   UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  'S.  Res.  355),  which 
wa.s  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  344. 
agreed  to  March  24,  1960.  as  amended  by 
Senate  Resolution  328,  agreed  to  June  28. 
1960.  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  to  undertake 
a  study  of  transportation  policies  in  the 
United  States,  is  amended  on  page  4,  line  5, 
by  striking  out  "$269,100"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$282,400". 


STUDY  OF  USES  OF  GOVERN Mi':NT 
LICENSED  MEDIA  FOR  THE  DIS- 
SEMINATION OF  POLITICAL  OPIN- 
IONS, NEWS,  AND  SO  FORTH 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  «S.  Res.  356 1.  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration; 

Remlved,  That  Senate  Resolution  305. 
a2T«-pd  to  June  14.  1960.  authorizing  the 
C  .rr.raittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  undertake  a  study  of  the  uses  of 
Government-licensed  media  for  the  dis- 
semination of  political  opinions,  news.  an<i 
advertising.  Is  amended  on  page  3.  Uny  13, 
by  striking  out  "$35,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "%'*■"  VO" 


INTERNATIONAL     FOOD     .AM;    RAW 
MATERIALS   RESERVE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  a  re.solu- 
tion  (S  Res.  357)  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Food  and 
Raw  Materials  Reserve,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

■See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Huhi»hrey, 
which  appears  under  a  sf;>ai-ate  head- 
ing 1 


APPOINTRfENT  OP  ADDITTONAL  CIR- 
CUIT AND  DISTRICT  JUDGES- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr  CHAVEZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Anderson  >  submitted  amendments.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  *S.  2673  >  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  circuit  Eind 
district  judges,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 
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SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF  1960— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  <HJi.  12580>  to  extend  and  improve 
coverage  under  the  Federal  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  and  Di.<:ability  Insurance 
System  and  to  remove  hardships  and  in- 
equities, improve  the  financing  of  the 
trust  funds,  and  provide  disability  bene- 
fits to  additional  Individuals  under  such 
system:  to  provide  grants  to  States  for 
medical  care  for  aged  individuals  of  low 
income;  to  amend  the  public  assistance 
and  maternal  and  child  welfare  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  im- 
prove the  unemployment  compensation 
provisions  of  such  act;  and  for  other 
piuposes.  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  ROBERT  NEWBEGIN  TO 
BE  AMBASSADOR  TO  HAITI, 
CHARLES  R.  BURROWS  TO  BE  AM- 
BASSADOR TO  HONDURAS.  AND 
FREDERIC  P.  BARTLETT,  TO  BE 
AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  MALAGASY 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  today  received  the  nominations 
of  Robert  Newbegin.  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Haiti,  Charles  R. 
Burrows,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Honduras,  and  Frederic  P.  Bartlett.  of 
New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Malagasy  Republic. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
the  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  I.N  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr  WILEY: 

Recent  statement  by  hhn  regarding  the 
need  for  further  Improving  the  small  busl- 
ncM  outlook. 

Letter  of  recent  date  from  him  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  urging  a  comprehenalve 
study  toward  Improving  and  expanding  trade 
and  commerce  through  the  St  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  in  the 
message  which  the  President  sent  to  us 
on  yesterday,  he  had  the  following  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  civil  rights: 

Only  one  major  measure — civil  rights — had 
then  been  passed,  and  this  had  two  major 
deletions  which  I  hope  will  now  be  restored 
In  keeping  with  the  bipartisan  support 
evidenced  for  these  Uems  last  month. 

In  pursuance  of  that  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  expressed  hope  of  the  President 
that  these  two  items,  which  appeared  in 
the  original  package  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced on  the  15th  of  February,  will  now 
be  restored.  I  am  now  prepared,  Mr. 
President,  to  submit  those  two  items  as 
an  amendment  to  the  civil  rights  bill. 
They  are  quite  well  known,  I  think,  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  one  deals  with  the  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Job  Opportunity  under 
Government  Contracts.  That  is  old 
ground;  we  have  plowed  it  many  times. 
Today  the  Commission  exists  by  virtue  of 
an  Executive  order.  It  gets  its  funds  by 
allocation  from  the  effective  agencies 
dealing  with  Federal  contracts.  This 
measure  would  give  the  Commission 
statutory  authority,  and  would  make  it 
possible  for  Congress  then  to  appropriate 
out  of  the  Treasury  for  the  work  of  the 
Commission.  But  I  should  make  it  clear 
that  the  Commission  can  continue  not- 
withstanding that  that  statutory  author- 
ity does  not  exist. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  provides 
for  assistance  to  State  and  local  educa- 
tional  agencies.     It   provides   not   only 
technical    and    nonteaching    assistance, 
but  also  financial  assistance   to  States 
and  localities  and  to  local  school  districts. 
All  this  has  been  freely  discussed. 
Mr.  President,  I  now  introduce  the  bill 
with  two  titles,  which  are  the  deletions 
out  of  the  original  civil-rights  package, 
and  ask  for  the  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  VICE  PRESIDEJNT.     The  bill  will 
be  read  by  title. 

The  bill  ^S  3823  >  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1960  in  order  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Equal  Job  Opportunity 
under  Government  Contracts,  and  to  au- 
thorize assistance  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  effectuate  desegrega- 
tion in  public  schools.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Keating.  Mr. 
JAvrrs,  Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Al- 
lott.  Mr.  Wn-EY.  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  Mr. 
Coorrp  wa?  read  the  first  time  bv  it? 
title 

Mr  Hr.S.<ELL  Mr  President.  a.s  I 
understand,  under  the  unanimou.'--con- 
sent  agreement,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois as  a  matter  of  right  may  introduce 
this  bill  for  the  flr.«:t  readme 

The  VICE  PRE.<IDENT  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Does  the  Chair  hold 
that  the  readinp  wliir h  !ia.s  be^n  had  at 
the  desk  is  a  compliar.cf  w;tli  the  rule? 
The  VICE  PRE.^IDE:NT.    Yes. 
Mr.    RUSSEIX       n-.at   is   compliance 
with  the  rule? 

The  VICE  PRE.SIDENT     Ye.s 
Mr.    RUSSELL,      llie   Senator    ha^    a 
right  to  introduce   the  bill,  de,«pite   its 


rather  checkered  history  in  the  past  and 
the  part  the  distinguished  Senator 
played  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  issue 
when  we  were  in  se.ssion  here  just  a  few- 
scant  week.";  aeo. 

Mr.  DIRK.-EN.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
point  I  must  freely  confess  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  my  sins 
of  omission  and  commission.  Being 
something  of  a  realist,  in  that  rather 
long  8 -week  tour  de  force  I  recognized 
full  well  that  if  we  were  to  get  a  bill,  one 
had  to  retreat  somewhat  from  his  posi- 
tion. I  offer  no  apology  for  it;  I  freely 
confess  it  at  this  time,  in  the  interest  of 
consummating  a  bill. 

But  here  is  the  request  in  the  special 
message  of  the  President,  submitted  to  us 
on  the  first  day  the  Senate  convened  tn 
this  session.  In  that  message  the  Presi- 
dent expresses  the  hope  that  these  dele- 
tions will  be  restored.  So  the  proposal 
I  offer  for  first  reading  contains'  only 
those  two  provisions,  and  nothing  more. 
It  is  not  designed  to  embarrass  anyone: 
rather,  it  Is  designed  to  carry  out  the 
program  manifested  by  the  President 
many,  many  months  ago  in  this  field. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  have  any  reason  to  expect  that 
the  Interest  of  the  President  in  these 
provisions  will  be  any  deeper  than  it  was 
when  they  were  first  brought  up? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No,  Mr  President, 
the  interest  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  in  no  particular  been 
modified  Like  myself.  I  think  he  is  a 
realist.  When  one  cannot  get  a  whole 
loaf,  one  gets  whatever  bread  he  can. 
Then,  if  he  is  Impelled  by  conviction,  he 
undertakes  to  get  the  rest  of  the  loaf. 
That  is  precisely  what  is  being  endeav- 
ored at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  I  did 
not  hear  the  Chair  refer  the  bill  to  com- 
mittee.   Has  the  Chair  done  so? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  has 
not  yet  been  read  the  second  time,  and 
therefore  has  not  been  referred. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  second 
reading  of  the  bill  is  reque.'^ted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Sen.ator 
from  Georgia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  After  the  second 
reading,  will  the  bill  be  referred  as  a 
matter  of  course? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
rule,  the  bill  would  then  be  referred,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  unless  some  other  step 
were  taken  by  action  of  the  Senate 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  wonder  whether  ihr 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  who 
often  states  his  willingness  to  confess 
his  sins  of  omission  or  commission  or 
otherwise,  will  be  gracious  enough  to  ad- 
vise as  to  whether  he  has  any  objection 
to  having  the  bill  referred. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  prefer  that 
the  bill  not  be  referred.  I  hope  the  bii: 
will  go  to  the  calendar. 


So  I  ask  for  the  second  reading  But 
under  the  rule,  I  think  there  could  be 
objection  to  the  second  reading,  if  any 
Senator  sought  to  object. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  rights  I  have  under  the  rules,  up  to 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Chair  might  hold  from 
here  on.  But  up  to  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  I  am  thoroughly  familiar 
with  my  rights  under  the  rules  and  under 
the  precedents. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  I  must  re- 
serve an  objection  to  the  request  for  a 
second  reading  in  view  of  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  that  he  would 
ask,  under  the  very  absurd  and  unusual 
precedent  set  by  the  Senate  in  1957.  that 
this  bill  go  to  the  calendar. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  rather  unusual  sit- 
uation. We  had  both  of  these  issues  here 
in  the  Senate  this  spring.  I  believe  Feb- 
ruary 15  was  the  sacred  date  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  debate  on  this  issue: 
we  debated  it  here  for  some  weeks.  A 
number  of  votes  were  had.  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  Senate  had  a  separate 
vote  on  each  of  these  items  that  are  of- 
fered now  as  a  two-title  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

I  remember  very  clearly  that  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  so-called 
FEPC  item  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  himself:  and  I  was  glad  to 
support  him  in  that  motion.  I  was 
much  pleased  when  his  motion  prevailed, 
and  the  FEPC  item,  which  I  had  referred 
to.  I  fear  a  little  unwisely,  as  the  "salute 
to  Nixon"  section  of  the  bill  in  early  de- 
bate, was  laid  on  the  table. 

I  had  hoped  that  in  spite  of  what,  I 
am  afraid,  was  a  little  inadvertent  but 
a  completely  trutliful  statement  I  had 
made,  the  Senator  might  be  moved  to 
lay  it  on  the  table.  But  despite  the 
fact  that  I  had  given  It  that  title,  he 
did  indeed  move  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  I 
supported  his  motion  as  vigorously  as  I 
could.  I  followed  his  leadership  then. 
I  cannot  follow  it  now. 

Mr.   President,   nothing   more  clearly 
demonstrates     how     a     bad     legislative 
precedent,    however    noble    may    be    the 
intention  of  those  w^ho  seek  to  set  it.  re- 
turns to  plague  the  Senate.     The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  who  made  the  motion  to 
table,  stated   then — and   states  today — 
that    this    bill    does    not    give    the    Vice 
President's  Commission  one  iota  of  ad- 
ditional power  to  that  it  now  has  under 
the  Executive  order  under  which  it  op- 
erates.   He  states  that  very  clearly.    But 
for  some   reason   he   now   wants  to   get 
statutory  standing  for  this  Commission. 
Could  it  be  that  thi.'^  move  is  being  made 
in  the  light  of  what  may  develop  or  will 
develop  in  this  country  come  November 
8.  when  we  shall  have  a  general  election? 
Mr     President,   several   years    ago    we 
had  the  issue  before  us.  when  the  Senate 
decided,  on  the  oleomargarine  bill,  that 
a  bill  of  anj'  nature  that  comes  before  the 
Senate  had  to  be  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee in  the  due  legislative  process.     We 
overturned  that  precedent  in  1957.  and 
we  did  it  because  the   majority   of   the 
Senate    thought    the    end    justified    the 
meaiis.   and   was  determined    to  bypass 
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the  Judiciary-  Committee  on  tfte  pretext 
that  It  is  a  Erravt-yard  for  civil  rights 
legislation  A  majority  of  the  Senate 
took  that  position  and  was  supported 
generally  in  the  press  of  the  country. 

That  precedent,  which  was  justified 
under  the  theory  that  the  end  justified 
the  means  and  was  sought  to  be  applied 
to  merely  political  requests,  is  now  to  be 
applied  to  a  bill  that  will  not  go  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  claim  cannot  be  made  that  this 
I  meaiiire  will  be  buried  m  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  presided  over  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  EMr.  Ea.stl.\nd]. 
Nobody  can  say  that  about  this  bill. 
Thi.^  bill  will  go  to  the  Comm.ittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  has  every 
other  FEPC  bUl.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
appropriate  comjiuttee  to  consider  every 
bill  that  deals  with  education  or  labor. 

I  would  like  to  know  just  what  objec- 
tion the  Senator  has  to  letting  this  bill 
take  the  regular  letjislative  process  and 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. No  charge  has  been  made  that 
that  committee  is  the  graveyard  of  legis- 
lation of  any  type.  It  is  a  very  liberal 
c'/rr.rr.:"-  >  It  is  a  committee  that  has 
anion-:  lu-,  membership  some  of  the  out- 
standiiifi  liDerais  of  this  Nation,  men  who 
are  recc4r.i/-d  fur  having  great  devo- 
tion to  t;...^  r.p.  .f  legislation. 

Mr  f^esident,  nothing  could  better 
depict  the  evils  that  flow  from  depart- 
ing from  a  fair  con5truction  of  the  rules 
than  the  matter  presented  here  today. 
Instead  of  moving  to  discharge  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  1957.  as  the  Sen- 
ate should  have  done — and  as  it  had  the 
votes  to  do — it  bypassed  the  committee. 
Now,  when  the  facts  which  influenced 
the  Senate  at  that  time  are  not  now 
applicable  at  all.  because  the  bill  would 
go  to  an  entirely  different  committee, 
we  find  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  seeks  to  use  this  very 
jiiundiced  precedent  in  an  effort  to  by- 
pass the  committee  system  of  this  body. 

I  noticed  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hknois  almost  erimaced  when 
he  read  from  the  Pr^^sident  s  message  "in 
keepint;  wita  the  bipartusan  support." 
I  Laughter 

I  am  sure  t/iat  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator fr"m  ILiiiOLs  is  only  seeking  bi- 
panisanship  here  in  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Of 
course,  the  distinguished  Senator  may 
have  some  other  purpose.  There  is 
other  legislation  pending  such  as  mini- 
mum uage  and  health  insurance  for  the 
old  folks.  There  may  be  those  who  will 
be  surprusetl  at  some  of  the  votes  of  these 
mammals  of  reactionaryism"  when  we 
Kot,  into  that  area.  We  also  have  pro- 
posals involving  situs  picketing,  and 
matter.';  of  that  sort. 

I  doubt  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
fr-  m  lUinoi.^  ..-<  .-.pporting  all  those  bills, 
ail  along  tiie  'i.i.f.  He  will  have  taken 
pretty  good  measures  to  prevent  their 
COI..-1  deration  by  the  Senate  if  he  .-^uc- 
c-rd.  in  his  effort  to  byF>ass  the  com- 
mittee of  ^hich  h.e  u^  a  member.  I  hope 
the  Stnatoi  from  Iiiinuis  vkiii  relent  and 


let  the  bill  go  to  committee  in  the  normal 
course  of  procedure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  ancient  parchments  comes  the  say- 
ing that  one  should  not  be  weary  in  well- 
doing. I  am  afraid  that  when  we  started 
that  rather  vigorous  crusade  on  the  15th 
day  of  February  of  this  year  we  somehow 
retreated  from  that  great  admonition  of 
old  and  became  a  little  weary  in  well- 
doing, and.  as  a  result,  I  was  willing  to 
see  some  concessions  on  these  two  par- 
ticular provisions,  first,  because  some 
saw  in  this  first  provision  an  incipient 
F^PC.  In  the  second  item  there  was.  in 
the  nature  of  a  preamble,  or  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  stump  speech,  an  item 
which  speaks  of  the  obligation  of  school 
districts  in  States  with  respect  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  1954. 

As  a  general  thing,  I  am  rather  allergic 
to  speeches  of  that  kind  in  legislation, 
but  I  did  not  put  it  in  there.  The  mat- 
ter came  up  in  that  fashion,  as  a  part 
of  the  package.  When  it  became  quite 
evident,  after  8  weeks  of  marching  up 
the  hill  and  down  again,  that  in  order 
to  get  some  civil  rights  action  it  would 
be  necessary  to  compromise,  I  was  will- 
ing to  do  so. 

Compromise  is  not  an  unknown  art  In 
the  political  field.  The  very  nature  of 
our  Government  was  developed  out  ol 
compromise,  for  in  1787  in  Philadelphia, 
when  there  was  sharp  disagreement  be- 
tween the  httle  States  like  Delaware  and 
Rhode  Island  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
larger  and  more  populous  States  like  Vir- 
ginia, New  York,  and  Massachusetts  on 
the  other  hand,  out  of  the  contioversy 
came  a  compromise,  by  which  every 
State,  regardless  of  size,  would  have  two 
Members  of  this  body  who  could  not  be 
taken  away  without  the  consent  of  the 
State,  and  the  membership  of  the  other 
body  would  be  determined  by  the  popu- 
lation of  each  SUte.  That  was  one  of 
the  great  compromises.  Out  of  it  there 
came  a  beautiful  system  of  checks  and 
balances  which  adds  up  to  the  constitu- 
tional system  of  this  Republic. 

So  I  was  willing  to  compromise.  But 
my  conviction  remained,  and  the  con- 
viction of  the  President  remained.  I  as- 
sure my  esteemed  friend  from  Georgia 
that  this  is  entirely  free  from  political  or 
partisan  considerations.  If  it  were  not 
so.  this  wo'old  not  have  been  here  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1960.  long  before  the  spectacle 
in  Los  Angeles — and.  to  make  sure  that 
I  am  not  misunderstood,  long  before  the 
spectacle  in  Chicago  in  1960  It  came 
here  early  in  the  year  under  an  arrange- 
ment or  a  gentleman's  agreement  that  I 
had  with  the  majority  leader  that  a  bill 
in  this  field  would  be  called  up  on  the 
15th  of  February.  May  it  be  said  to  his 
everlasting  credit  that  the  majoiity 
leader  was  as  good  as  his  word.  When 
the  15th  day  of  February  came  the  Stella 
school  bill  was  called  up.  and  we  added 
this  to  that  bill,  and  Stella  became  a 
legend  in  the  country  and  in  the  world. 

This  is  nothing  new.  This  was  before 
us  for  months  before  any  natior.al  con- 
vention— months  before  ar.v  pohiical 
con.^  ieratu  as — months  bt-fore  iistin- 
gu:  hF-;    Members    of   th.s    body    fourjd 


themselves  the  csmosure  of  all  eyes 
everj-where  in  the  country. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  F>resident.  it  can 
be  properly  alleged  that  there  is  political 
motivation.  This  is  a  job  of  restoring 
what  was  taken  out  of  the  package.  If 
I  was  weary  in  my  diligence  or  In  my 
vigor  In  those  earlier  days.  I  confess  my 
sins.  I  have  no  objection  to  doing  so. 
However,  I  do  not  confess  that  my  con- 
victions went  with  it. 

If  it  is  said  that  we  have  acted  on  this 
and  therefore  we  should  take  no  action, 
I  point  out  that  twice  we  have  passed  an 
area  assistance  bill.  Twice  the  bill  was 
vetoed  by  the  President,  because  he  felt 
it  was  "frittering  away"  public  funds  in 
the  form  In  which  the  bill  was  sent  to 
him.  I  am  now  advised — but  not  au- 
thoritatively— that  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  meet  on  Thursday  to  recon- 
sider the  area  redevelopment  bill. 

I  submitted  two  bills  for  the  adminis- 
tration. This  comes  back  to  us  now.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  committee  Is  go- 
ing to  do.  but  I  must  say  there  Is  an  in- 
teresting, tenacious  quality  in  govern- 
ment which  somehow  says.  "Nerer  say 
die."  Much  of  the  legislation  which  de- 
velops and  finds  Its  way  to  the  statute 
books  results  from  the  fact  that  people 
have  some  convictions,  and  they  follow- 
through  relentlessly,  earnestly,  and  vig- 
orously because  of  a  belief  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  in  that  field. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  and  Mr.  KEATING  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  think  that  expresses 
the  position. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  mean  to  challenge  the  devotion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  to  the  cause 
which  he  presented  this  morning  I  was 
appealing  to  the  Senator  in  the  interest 
of  orderly  procedure  Of  all  persons  in 
the  Senate  who  should  be  in  favor  of 
orderly  procedure  at  this  extraordinary 
recess  session  of  tlw  Senate,  it  seems  to 
me  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois should  be  most  inteit-.sP  c 

We  are  to  consider  app.  -pnation  bills. 
We  are  to  consider  projx-.Hi  i  nsiHtion. 
of  which  the  Senator  sp<ra*u>  n  iatng  to 
depressed  areas.  We  are  U>  cuT..Mder  a 
wide  variety  of  other  bUls.  If  the  Sena- 
tor is  as  imoere  in  his  espousal  of  those 
bills  as  he  says  he  is  with  respect  to  this 
measure,  which  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
his  own  motion  no  loager  ago  than  last 
April,  it  seems  to  me  the  Senator  cer- 
tainly stkould  be  in  favor  of  orderly  pro- 
cedure and  of  following  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  Senate  in  permitting 
the  matter  to  go  to  the  committee. 

It  so  happens  the  Senator  refers  to 
this  as  a  bill  which  is  advaooed  by  the 
administration.  Very  frankly.  I  uiL  say 
that  this  bill  is  far  too  s>ale  to  attract 
support  of  many  of  the  so-called  civil 
rights  advocates  on  this  side  of  the 
Chamber.  I  see  some  of  them  now  In 
the  Chamber  who  would  hardly  con- 
BidfT  it  worth  tiie  time  of  the  Senate 
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which  we  have  already  consumed;  it  Is 
a  milk  and  water  bill  in  the  eyes  of  the 
real  advocates  of  civil  rights  legislation 
Mr.  CLARK      Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question"' 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Is  it  not  true  that  the 
bill  which  my  friend  from  Georgia  holds 

in  his  hand 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  address 
himself  to  me?  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; I  am  holding  the  fioor  by  suf- 
ferance. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  G^eorgia  a  question 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wished  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  it  were  not  true  that  the  bill  he 
held  in  his  hand,  as  I  understand  it 
which  is  being  advocated  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  does  not  con- 
tain at  least  one  or  two  provisions  against 
which  the  minority  leader  voted  earlier 
in  the  session,  in  connection  with  mo- 
tions to  table  things  which  we  so-called 
advocates  of  civil  rights  were  then  advo- 
cating. 

Mi-.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
already  asserted  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  himself  made  the 
motion  to  lay  upon  tlie  table  the  PEPC 
provision.  He  was  supported  in  that 
motion  by  21  members  of  his  partv. 
Later  he  waa  joined  by  24  members  of 
his  party  in  a  vot<.  on  tabling  the  other 
part  of  this  bill,  when  the  motion  was 
made  to  table  that. 

Mr,  President.  I  point  out  that  no  argu- 
ment can  be  raised  except  that  of  poUti- 
cal  desire  to  justify  bypassing  the  com- 
mittee to  get  this  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate before  these  other  bills,  to  which  the 
Senator  has  a  large  number  of  amend- 
ments, are  considered. 

We  cannot  blame  this  on  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Kash-aucdL  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  10  Democrats  and  5  Re- 
publicans as  members.  The  Democrats 
have  a  2-to-l  advantage  on  that  com- 
mittee. However,  on  the  Coxomittee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to  which 
the  bill  would  be  referred  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Senate  procedirre,  there  are 
9  Democrats  and  B  Rcp-Jblicans,  which 
is  only  a  3 -to -2  advantage. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator,  before 
he  asks  to  have  the  bill  read  a  second 
time,  to  look  at  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  St-nate, 

The  committee  is  presided  over  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Hill].  True,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  a  southerner,  but  the  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  at  least  in  some  areas 
of  the  ccruntry  as  being  a  rather  liberal- 
thinking  public  servant. 

We  go  on  down  the  list,  and  we  find 
next  the  Honorable  Jamks  E,  Mttkjuy,  a 
tower  of  libei-fll  strength  over  many  years 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

We  th«fi  come  to  the  Honorable  Johw 
P  KTNvrTTT  «^f  Massachusetts,  -who  Is  a 
n.»-m^»f  r  r  f  ih'  committee.  For  some  rea- 
son the  Senator  frmn  Illinois  might  be  a 
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little  bit  leery  about  submitting  one  of 
his  bills  to  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  in  the  period 
between  now  and  November  8 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Where  is  the  Scj.ator 
by  the  way** 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sure  if  the  Sen- 
ato*-  will  consult  the  records  he  will  find 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
standard  bearer  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
voted  against  him  and  voted  for  both  of 
these  propositions  when  they  were  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
April.  So  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
no  reason  to  mistrust  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  next  member  of  the  committee  is 
Hon.  Pat  McNamara,  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  discuss  the  attitude  of  that  distin- 
gruished  Senator  with  respect  to  legisla- 
tion in  this  area.  His  w  hole  career  has 
been  marked  by  what  to  me  has  been 
far  too  much  zeal  in  measures  of  such 
radical  character. 

The  next  member  of  the  committee  is 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  Hon.  Wayne 
Moesx.  who  for  years,  until  some  of 
these  other  gentlemen  came  to  the 
Senate,  was  the  high  apostle  of  civil 
right.^  in  the  Senate. 

I  will  not  go  through  the  list  member 
by  member, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  Senator 
should. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  g:lad  to  do 
so.  I  think  when  I  conclude,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  be  glad  to  have  the  bill 
entrusted  to  this  distinguished  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  am  ...lad  to  yield 
further  to  the  esteemed  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
his  analysis. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  next  member  of 
the  committee  is  Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
BOROTTCH,  of  Texas,  a  southern  liberal, 
who  has  demonstrated  his  attitude  by 
his  fight  in  the  Senate  for  liberal  causes. 
The  next  member  of  the  committee  is 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
syhTinia  I  Mr.  Clark],  who  has  just  re- 
proached the  Senator  for  not  seizing 
Time  by  the  foreloch  and  supporting  this 
measure  when  he  had  an  oppoi-tunlty  to 
do  so  in  April. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  cannot  tell  -whether 
he  is  blushing  as  a  result  of  that  action 
or  not. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  next  member  of 
the  committee  on  the  list  is  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph]  who 
likewise  voted  in  April  against  the  Sena- 
tor's effort  to  lay  this  proposal  on  the 
table. 

The  next  member  of  the  committee  is 
the  dlstinguLslied  liberal  from  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  Senator  Haheison  A. 
Williams,  who  likewise  voted  in  April 
against  the  Senator  s  effort  to  lay  this 
pro\'lsion  on  the  table. 

Now  we  come  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table.  I  must  confess  that  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  this  oommittee  has 
constitutional  convictions  that  would 
probably  prevent  him  from  being  too  ac- 
tive in  stipporting  the  Senators  prop<:)Lsal 


The  Senator  from  Arizona  ■:  Mr  Gold- 
V'TEP  L^  the  ranking  Republican  and 
he  IS  a  man  of  very  strong  convictions 
I  doubt  that  he  has  changed  hi'^  mind 
between  April  and  August.  But  he  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  campaign 
committee,  and  the  Senator  knows  he 
would  give  his  leader  a  fair  shake  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  bv  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  next  membt^-  of  the  committee  is 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  him- 
self, Everett  McKinley  Dirksek,  from 
the  Stave  of  Illinois  He  i.-^  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  would  appropri- 
ately, under  the  procedures  of  the  Sen- 
ate, handle  this  bill.  So  the  Senator 
should  not  say  he  would  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  agitate  and  to  fight  with  all  the 
fervor  of  the  inspired  conviction  that  he 
expresses  here  today,  to  get  the  bill  out 
of  the  committee  imder  the  ordinary 
processes. 

The  next  member  of  the  committ<>e  is 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. Senator  Clifford  P  Case  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
left  his  leader  when  the  leader  moved 
to  lay  tlie  proposal  on  the  table  when  it 
was  before  the  Senate  in  April  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  voted  for  the 
provision  then.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  would  a-s.sist  tl.p  Senator 
now  to  get  his  bill  o-.:t  n:  th  lAihoi  and 
Pubiic  Welfare  Commit-er  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Who  is  the  next  Senator?     The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nptx    York    Hon 
Jacob  K,  jAvrrs, 

What  more  perfect  setting  does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  want  than  an  array 
like  that?  A  team  that  strong  could 
take  this  pale  civil  rights  bill  and  push 
it  through  the  committee  before  any  of 
us  had  an  opportunity  even  to  be  heard 
Those  Members  are  supported  furthrr 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont ,  Hon  Wtn  - 
STON  L.  P«orTY  Of  course,  the  Honor- 
able Norman  Brunsdale  is  no  longer  a 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  compo- 
sition of  that  oommittee,  I  again  urge  the 
Senator  not  to  jeopardize  tiiii  whole  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  by  reque.^-i.ing  th(  un- 
usual procedure  he  has  suggested.  Ihe 
Senator  says  that  he  did  not  w-ant  to 
jeopardise  the  civil  rights  bill  uhen  u 
was  before  the  Senate,  and  therefore  he 
moved  to  lay  this  provision  on  the  table 
in  April.  But  now  he  resorts  to  this  un- 
usual and  bizarre  pi-ocedure.  which  would 
jeopardize  all  legislation  at  this  session 
of  the  Congress. 

Let  there  be  no  misundtr.'^taiiduig. 
Some  of  us  will  resort  to  any  me.ai\.<  at 
our  commariu  {■o  give  uht  b.  \  proper 
considcra: loii.  We  are  lather  aocas- 
tomed  to  bein^  whipping  bty.-  ui  aci  or- 
dinary Circumstances,  but  »t  gu  nut  uke 
to  be  whipped  in  pubiic  for  ix)iiLicai  pur- 
poses on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  elec- 
tion. We  shall  resist  a  a^  vigorously  as 
we  know  how. 

I  urge  the  Senator  to  let  the  biU  go 

to  the  OLimmitUit  ui  the  turaiiu  cour.se. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      Mr.  President,  k-l  m'^ 

give     my     dis.uiifeui>iitd     friend     f:\>m 

Georgia  the  facts  of  life.     I  know    ito'w 
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long  was  the  str\i«gle  la  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  on  the  so- 
called  Kennedy-Landrum-Gnffln  bill  I 
know  how  long  we  sat  in  conference 
We  were  in  the  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber  for  11  days;  and  if  tht  mi- 
nority leader  had  not  threatened  to  come 
forth  with  a  resolution  to  concur  in  the 
House  bill,  we  might  not  have  gotten  a 
bill. 

There  were  .some  bobtails,  such  a.s  the 
secondary  boycott  provision,  which  are 
even  now  before  that  committee  The 
committee  tried  to  move  them  out  this 
morning  I  understand  it  was  attempted 
without  a  quorum  beirw  present. 

I  have  not  .served  on  that  committee 
thus  long  without  knowing  what  we  are 
up  against  We  ran  read  the  list  of  the 
membership  if  *••  like,  but  there  is  poli- 
tics on  that  siae  as  well  as  on  every 
other  side     Let  us  not  be  fooled. 

."^o  I  do  not  want  the  bill  to  go  to  the 
committee  I  know  what  would  happen. 
The  steanxroUer  his  run  over  us  on 
every  amendment  that  we  have  offered 
on  the  minimum  *age  bill,  and.  with  one 
or  two  modest  exceptions,  on  the  Lan- 
drum-Qnffin  bill .  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  spirit,  the  Urmness  and  the  con- 
viction of  Dhe  House  conferees.  I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  been  written 
upon  the  statute  books. 

I  have  been  through  the  processes  of 
the  committee  I  am  a  part  of  the  com- 
m.ittee  I  know  what  goes  on.  That  is 
why,  Mr  President.  I  do  not  want  the 
bill  to  go  to  a  trraveyard.  for  the  simple 
reason  that  thf"  F^resident  has  made  an 
honorable,  simple  request 

No  one  will  ever  embarrass  the  mi- 
nority leader  by  charging  him  with  hav- 
ing changed  his  mind  or  reversed  his  po- 
sition on  other  occasions.  One  cannot 
have  been  m  this  man  s  town  for  28 
years,  in  the  House  and  Senate,  without 
developing  a  pretty  tough  skin  and 
recognizing  the  verities  of  political  life. 

I  remember  the  old  ditty 

The   King   of   France   with  30,000   men 
Went  up  the  hli;   and  then  came  down  again; 

I  have  marched  up  the  hill  many 
times;  I  have  marched  down  God  will- 
ing, if  I  am  alive  long  enough.  I  .suppo.se 
I  will  march  up  the  hill  again  and  march 
back  down  again  But  when  I  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  I  will  still  be  looking 
at  the  summit  to  see  where  I  rightfully 
belong 

That  is  precis-^ly  what  is  involved  here 
I  went  down  that  hill  after  8  weeks,  and 
I  want  to  march  back  up  again 

One  becomes  weary  m  well  doing  The 
ftrebell  rang  at  2  o'clock  m  the  morning. 
4  o'clock,  6  o'clock,  midnight,  and  10 
o'clock  While  I  was  trying  to  woo  Mor- 
pheus suddenly  that  awful  clang  oc- 
curred, and  I  thought  goodness,  who 
wants  to  go  through  ail  this  again''"  I 
do  not  want  to  go  through  it  again.  Why 
not  take  up  the  bill? 

That  suggestion  brings  me  to  the  im- 
portant point.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  talks  about  orderly  procedure. 
I  ask  the  Chair  whether  I  am  in  order, 
under  rale  XIV,  to  introduce  this  bill  in 
the  morning  hour  and  ask  for  the  first 
reading? 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr  DIRKS  EN  That  is  orderly  pro- 
cedure of  the  Senate  Am  I  not  in  order. 
Mr,  President,  to  ask  for  second  reading 
on  the  same  day,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  can  be  objection  to  a 
second  reading  on  the  same  day? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  M; .  President,  will  I 
not  be  in  order  under  the  rule  if  on  to- 
morrow, after  an  intervening  day,  I  ask 
for  a  second  reading  on  that  day.  in 
order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  all  I  need  to 
know. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  KEATING  I  wish  to  make  one 
or  two  observations.  First,  this  is  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  There 
is  some  question  In  my  mind  as  to 
whether  this  bill  would  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  or 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
concede  that  the  first  title  of  it  deals 
with  a  matter  normally  under  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  On  the  other  hand, 
civil  rights  legislation  is  normally  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Either  of  the  committees, 
however.  I  believe  it  would  be  fair  to 
say — and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  correctly  characterized  it — 
is  a  graveyard  of  this  legislation;  that  is, 
either  one  of  them  as  it  is  now  con- 
stituted. 

I  say  that  without  in  any  way  im- 
pugning the  motives  of  the  Senators  on 
those  committees  who  feel  opposed  to 
any  civil  rights  legislation. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  where  I  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  as  a  graveyard, 
that  reference  be  expunged  from  the 
Record.  I  will  not  reflect  upon  a  great 
Member  of  the  Senate  like  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Eastland! .  He  is.  in  my  judgment,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  efBcient  and  finest 
chairmen  of  a  committee  that  we  have 
in  the  Senate.  He  has  his  convictions,  as 
I  do  I  would  be  the  last  in  any  way 
to  reflect  upon  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  who  has 
accomplished  so  much.  I  ask.  therefore, 
that  my  reference  may  be  expunged  from 
the  Record,  because  I  said  it  in  a  mo- 
ment of  vehemence.  It  does  not  .=uit 
well.  It  ought  to  come  out  of  the  Rec- 
ord 

Mr  U  >NG  of  Louisiana.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  believe  any 
reference  the  Senator  has  made  in  that 
regard  would  impugn  the  motives  of  any 
of  the  Senators  he  has  referred  to.  be- 
cause they  certainly  would  defeat  those 
bills  if  they  could      Therefore  I  object. 

Mr  DIRKSEIN  I  hope  my  friend  will 
not  object  After  all.  a  Member  should 
be  entitled  to  remove  from  the  Recxjrd 
anything  he  may  have  said  m  vehemence 
or  in  emphasis 

High  school  students  read  the  Record 
in  their  libraries  If  they  thought  the 
minority  leader  reflected  on  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  serves  on  these 


committees,  I  do  not  believe  It  would  be 
fair  to  me  They  would  wonder  what 
kind  of  person  I  really  am.  I  recognize 
these  great  Senators  as  friendly  Sena- 
tors, with  whom  I  have  always  had  the 
friendliest  relations,  and  who  always 
work  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor insists  on  correcting  his  remarks.  I 
have  no  objection  to  his  doing  it.  He 
may  correct  them  in  any  way  he  wishes. 
Personally  I  do  not  believe  it  is  any  re- 
flection at  all  upon  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  or  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  say  that  they  would  opp>ose  these  bills 
There  may  be  some  reflection  contained 
in  the  Senator's  remarks  with  reference 
to  other  members  of  the  committee,  in 
that  they  might  not  use  diligence  in  re- 
porting the  bill,  but  I  see  no  reflection 
at  all  on  the  chairman  of  either  com- 
mittee, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  want  to  re- 
flect on  a  committee  by  calling  it  a 
graveyard  I  am  afraid  we  have  violated 
the  3-minute  rule.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  enough  time  so 
that  I  may  yield  to  other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr  Pong 
in  the  chair*.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  request,  but  I  would  not 
want  to  have  an  unlimited  time  provided. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  an  additional 
10  minutes,  under  the  rule 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  Join  In  the  re- 
quest, and  I  ask  that  the  word  "grave- 
yard" be  expunged  from  my  remarks. 
Although  I  made  it  clear  that  I  was  not 
impugning  any  Senator's  motives  and  I 
am  quite  certain  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  would 
take  no  exception  at  having  their  re- 
spective committees  referred  to  as  grave- 
yards of  legislation.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
anything  which  would  seem  to  be  unpar- 
liamentary. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  referred  to  the  first  title  of  tliLs 
bill,  and  it  has  been  referred  to  else- 
where, as  an  FEPC  bill.  In  fact,  it  is 
much  more  limited  than  any  FEPC  bill. 
But  even  if  it  were  an  FEPC  bill,  let  us 
remember  that  an  FEPC  provision  Ls 
contained  in  the  Democratic  platform 
which  was  adopted  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
that  provision  wtis  not  only  embraced, 
but  "warmly"  embraced — those  are 
strong  words — by  the  candidates  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  There  should  there- 
fore be  no  objection  on  their  part  to  this 
measure.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  would  endeavor  to  enact  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  show  that  they  are 
willing  to  perform  on  their  promi.ses. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois.  All  of 
us  have  a  change  of  heart  under  changed 
circumstances  We  were  up  against  a 
very  difficult  situation  here  when  he 
made  his  motion  to  table. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  never  at  any  time,  so  far  as  I 
know,  departed  from  his  principle  that 
he  favors  these  provisions,  as  the  Presi- 
4-  dent  had  originally  asked  for  tliem  His 
motion  was  purely  a  practical  matter  in 
order  to  bring  that  legislation  to  a  head. 
I  commend  him  for  getting  up  on  the 
summit  again,  which  is  the  proper  place 
for  him. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  now  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois supported  the  principle  of  both  of 
these  subjects  now  included  in  his  bill. 
He  carried  the  fight  for  the  President  and 
in  favor  of  these  items  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  then,  as  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Keating!  has  said,  simply  in 
the  interest  of  orderly  procedure  and  in 
an  attempt  to  get  a  final  vote  and  action 
on  as  much  of  the  civil  rights  bill  as  we 
could  get.  over  the  opposition  encoun- 
tered, he  took  the  action  he  did.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  other  Senators  have 
been  very  active  in  calling  for  vigorous 
administration  support.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  furnishing  that  now. 

I  refer  to  the  majority  leader's  leader, 
who  yesterday  Issued  a  statement  blam- 
ing the  administration  for  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  pass  a  stronger  civil  rights 
measure  this  spring.  He  supported  the 
very  action  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
taking  in  regard  to  these  two  deletions, 
and  indicated  that  he  wanted  them  put 
back.    In  fact,  he  said ; 

with  "vigorous" — 

The  word  is  In  quotation  marks — 

administration  rupport.  Confess  could  have 
passed  measures  to  authorlae  the  Attorney 
General  to  brln«  court  action  to  protect  con- 
stltuUonal  rights  and  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  schools. 

The  majority  leader's  leader  did  not 
give  us  tlie  benefit  of  this  advice  either 
now  or  at  the  tune  the  bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion. He  made  it  In  reference  to  a 
demand  upon  him  by  50  dvil  rights  or- 
ganizations for  an  August  downpayment 
on  the  civil  rights  plaiik  in  his  platform. 

The  majority  leader's  leader  yester- 
day was  right  in  calling  for  vigor.  The 
majority  leader's  leader  has  vigor.  It 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  majority 
leader's  leader  did  not  u.^e  some  of  that 
vigor  in  api>earing  and  voting  on  these 
two  measures.  The  first  was  on  vote  No. 
272.  on  April  1.  The  gentleman  involved 
who  made  this  statement  with  resjject 
to  vigorous  support  did  not  vote  then. 
On  vote  No.  273.  on  April  4,  the  same 
Senator  did  not  vote  So  I  say  if  there 
is  to  be  vigor  here,  let  it  be  demonstrated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  there  are 
measures  to  be  voted  upon,  rather  than 
in  statements  to  organizations  where  no 
legislative  purpose  can  be  served. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  obtain  the  floor  in  my  ovm  right. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JA"VTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  have  a  good  right  to  speak  in  this  con- 


nection, because  I  put  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Dimcsen]  to  the  pain  of  of- 
fering the  amendment  I  am  about  to  of- 
fer on  a  statutory  basis  in  this  partic- 
ular committee,  and  then  to  move  to  table 
his  own  amendment.  I  am  sorry  that 
happened.  It  was  inherent  in  the  case, 
because  we  differed  at  that  time  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  manner.  It  was  done  in 
order  to  get  a  bill.  I  pay  my  respects  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  undertaking 
something  which  was  very  onerous  and 
very  difficult.  It  may  be  recalled  that  I 
lost  my  temper  here,  for  which  I  am  very 
sorry  now,  and  always  have  been  since. 

Having  said  that,  I  may  say  this  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  He  is  to  be 
supported  in  this  move  with  pride,  be- 
cause we  came  back  to  finish  unfinished 
business.  That  is  what  this  is  all  about. 
Part  of  the  unfinished  business  is  the 
civil  rights  biU. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  therefore, 
is  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  Piesi- 
dent  in  trying  to  have  unfinished  busi- 
ness completed.  Civil  rights  is  just  as 
much  unfinished  business  as  any  of  the 
other  business  before  the  Senate.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can  face 
up  to  it  with  great  pride. 

Rules  art  not  made  to  kill  legislation 
or  to  chain  it.  That  is  a  misconception 
which  some  of  our  colleagues  have. 
Rules  arc  roads  to  fulfilling  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Constitution,  namely,  to  vote 
on  legislation. 

Finally.  I  sincerely  hope  that  politics 
will  not  be  used  to  kill  what  should  be 
done  in  the  civil  rights  field  by  talking  to 
us  about  a  pallid  bill.  I  and  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  voted  for  paUid 
bills  in  1957  and  1960.  because  they  were 
the  best  bills  we  could  get  under  the 
given  circumstances 

I  do  not  believe  Senators  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  who  favor  civil  rights  will  vote 
to  kill  any  civil  rights  provision  which 
with  our  votes  could  be  obtained,  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  help  someone  po- 
litically. I  do  not  believe  they  are  that 
narrowminded.  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
8o  shortsighted.  I  will  not  believe  it  un- 
til I  see  it. 

Certainly,  the  charge  of  politics  can 
be  hurled.  But  what  is  this  all  about? 
How  will  it  be  possible  to  get  legislation 
affecting  any  phase  of  American  life  un- 
less people  stand  up  for  something  and 
then  ask  for  it  and  back  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wa.s 
my  request  for  a  second  reading  acted 
upon? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
served the  right  to  object  in  order  that 
I  might  have  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  yield  the  floor.  A  minority  policy 
meeting  is  being  held  at  this  minute.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  dis- 
cussion which  has  just  transpired  m  the 
Senate.  I  tiiink  it  is  not  unduly  egotistic 
of  me  to  state  that  there  are  few  more 
ardent  advocates  for  civil  rights  in  this 
body  than  I.  I  vigorously  opposed,  al- 
though unsuccessfully,  various  mouons 
which  the  distinguished  minority  leader 


made  last  winter  and  spring  to  table  civil 
rights  provisions  which,  in  my  judgment, 
were  wise.  just,  and  overdue.  I  am  a 
great  advocate  of  FEPC  legislation. 
Perhaps  I  should  say  I  am  a  strong  ad- 
vocate: certainly  I  am  not  a  great  ad- 
vocate of  such  legislation.  In  due  course. 
I  hope  it  wiU  come  before  the  Senate  and 
w  ill  be  passed. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  I  can  rec- 
ognize the  hand  of  politics  on  the  floor  of 
this  body  as  readily  as  the  next  Senator. 
I  do  not  stand  alone  in  that  field.  Ac- 
tually, this  morning  the  Washington 
Post  published  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "Not  a  Political  Football."  The 
editorial  deals  with  the  subject  of  making 
civil  rights  a  political  football  in  the 
Senate  this  week.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Not  a  Political  Football 

The  zeal  of  Republican  Senators  Keating 
and  Scott  in  whipping  mto  iegislaUve  torm 
the  Democratic  planJt  on  clvU  rights  is  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  Their  all-too-obvlous 
purpose  is  to  embarrass  tbe  Democratic 
Party  U  not  to  provoke  a  filibuster  that  would 
wreck  tlie  legislative  program  in  the  brief 
August  session.  While  the  two  Senators  are 
pretending  to  launch  a  serious  dri^-e  for  new 
clvU  nghts  legislation,  they  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect anyone  to  look  beyond  the  highly  par- 
tisan wrapping  of  their  package. 

In  the  first  place,  the  presumption  of  two 
Republican  Senators  In  trj-lng  to  spell  oxrt 
what  the  platform  of  the  opposition  party 
means  goes  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  of 
politicking  For  example,  the  Democratic 
platform  calls  for  a  fair  employment  prac- 
ticss  commissiou  to  secure  equality  in  re- 
gard to  job  opportunities.  But  how  should 
It  be  constituted?  What  powers  should  It 
have?  How  should  its  rulings  or  recommen- 
dations be  enforced?  The  platform  does  not 
say.  These  are  Issues  of  great  Importance 
tliai  would  have  to  be  worked  out  through 
long  conferences  between  Senator  Kenncoy 
and  his  advisers,  if  the  Democratic  ticket 
should  be  elected. 

Similar  problems  arise  from  the  pledge  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  for  the  enforcement  of  civil  rights.  As 
for  the  Keatlng-Scott  prorislon  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  literacy  testo  and  poU  taxes,  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  passed  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  wipe  out  poll 
taxes  by  the  proper  method.  To  press  for 
an  anti-poll-tax  status  of  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality in  these  circumstances  is  a  step 
backward.  What  right  have  two  Republican 
Senators  to  devise  such  strategy  for  their  op- 
ponents? 

To  suppose  that  a  bill  thus  concocted 
within  a  few  days  for  partisan  purposes 
could  be  transformed  Into  law  without  hear- 
ings and  extensive  debate,  is  to  make  a  jest 
of  the  legislative  process.  It  was  bad  enough 
for  Senator  Javits  to  press  for  emergency 
action  on  an  omnibus  bill  designed  to  carry 
out  the  Republican  civil  rights  plank  at  the 
risk  of  jeopardizing  the  advanced  bills  on  the 
"must  list"  for  the  Augtist  session.  Messrs. 
Kzatinc  and  Scott  have  gone  much  further 
in  the  misuse  of  clvU  rights  as  a  partisan  de- 
vice. Their  transparent  gesture  Is  not  likely 
to  cause  any  serlotis  embarrassment  to  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Sfnate  but  it 
can  embarrass  the  authors  In  all  circles 
wlilch  look  upon  clvU  rights  as  a  subject  for 
painstaking  legislation  and  not  as  a  ptoUUcal 
football. 
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Mr    President. 


Ill 
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Without  los- 
I  yield  to  the 

Does   thp   dis- 
Penn>v;%-an:a 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio 
will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  prefer  to  nnish 
my  statement,  if  the  Senat-or  would  be 
a?4reeable  to  my  doing  so 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  I  simply  wanted 
to  make  a  brief  comment  concerning 
what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
ju.^t  said 

Mr.  CLARK.  Very  Wf-Il 
in4  my  right  to  the  floor 
Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio 
tiniuished  Senator  from 
know  that  some  great  newspapers  of  the 
Scripps-Ho'vard  league,  including  the 
Washington  Daily  News  and  the  Cleve- 
land Press,  published  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  Coneress  Go  Home  "^  I 
shall  read  from  that  editorial: 
I  C  '.vGREss   Go   Home 

Senator    BCxnnedy    seems    to    have    aJlned 
himself  with  thiise  who  are  having  some  sober 
second   thoughts  about  the  post-convention 
se'^sirin  of  Congress  which  opens  Monday. 
•  •  k  ■  • 

In  New  York  Sfn.^'..  r  Ken'nfdy  c  -'Ipd  this 
ofT  with  a  statement  he  doe-snt  expect  the 
session  Ui  carry  out  the  platform  of  either 
party  He  said.  In  effect,  that  he  would 
prefer  a  mandate  from  the  people,  expressed 
through    their    ballots    in    November 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Pf-nnsylvania 
to  listen  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  editorial  and  to  inform  us  whether  he 
concurs  m  the  statement 

This  13  a  statefmar.:.lce  view  Coi.gress 
should  pass  the  routine  legislation  left  over 
from  the  regular  session,  and  then  go  home. 
allowing  the  platforms,  and  the  candidates, 
to  make  the   issues  in  the  campaign. 

In  other  words,  the  editorial  writer  is 
saying  that  we  should  clean  up  the  rou- 
tine busme-ss  and  get  out.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree  with  that  viewpoint? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  S((?nator 
from  Ohio  for  his  helpful  mterjOction. 
I  certainly  agree  with  that  statement  m 
large  part  I  would  not  want  to  fore- 
close completely  any  action  on  civil 
rights  legislation  at  this  short  session  of 
the  Senate  I  certainly  do  not  believe 
that  the  time  to  bring  it  up  is  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  session  Certainly  I  do 
not  believe  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  bypass 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  believe  civil  rights  ought 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  proposed  legislation  which  Is  on 
the  calendar  and  is  ready  for  action. 

I  point  out  that  the  Senate  is  sup- 
posedly engaged  m  a  debate  as  to 
whether  to  ratify  an  important  treaty. 
That  treaty  should  have  been  ratified 
before  we  went  to  the  conventions  It 
has  been  embarrassing  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  has  been  embarrassing  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that  the 
Senate  was  not  able  to  act  and  did  not 
act  on  that  treaty  before  this  time.  I 
say  let  us  get  down  to  the  business  we 
were  brought  back  here  to  do.  Let  us 
get  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  treaty. 
Let  us  then  move  on  to  the  consideration 
of  the  minimum  wage  bill  Let  us  get  on 
to  the  education  bill,  the  housing  bill, 
the  bill  to  provide  health  care  for  the 
aged     Let  us  stop  politicking  on  subjects 


which  afe  n 

which  we  were  called  back  to  do 

I  say  again  that  I  stand  ready  at  the 
appropriate  time  to  vote  for  the  entire 
Democratic  platform  m  connection  with 
civil  rights  However,  I  also  say  that  any 
effort  to  do  that  right  now  is  an  effort  to 
put  aside  the  important  business  for 
which  we  came  back,  business  to  which 
we  should  be  giving  our  attention  at  this 
very  minute 


Mr.  MANSFIELD 
the  Senator  yield '^ 
Mr   CLAFIK       I  v;, 
Mr    MAN.SFIr:!.!) 


Mr.  President,  will 


■Id. 
Is  it  not  true  that 
among  the  unfinished  items  which  we 
must  consider,  in  addition  to  the  Antarc- 
tic Treaty,  are  the  mutual  security  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill,  and  other  measures  of  that 
nature''  Do  we  not  also  have  to  consider 
an  omnibus  housing  bill,  a  school  con- 
struction bill,  a  minimum  wage  bill,  a 
medical  care  for  the  aged  bill? 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania believe  that  by  bringing  in  an  ex- 
traneous issue,  no  matter  how  important 
it  is,  or  how  strongly  one  feels  for  or 
against  it.  the  four  items  of  unfinished 
business  which  we  came  back  to  complete 
encompass  the  civil  rights  field,  because 
they  take  care  of  people  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color? 

Mr  CLARK  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IS  entirely  correct.  I  point  out 
also — and  shall  refer  to  this  again — that. 
m  my  judgment,  the  rules  of  this  body 
are  not  well  conceived  to  accomplish  the 
public  bu.^ine.ss:  that  they  must  be  dras- 
tically changed  if  we  are  to  carry  out  our 
commitments ;  but  we  cannot  possibly 
change  them  now.  because  there  is  not 
time  for  adequate  study. 

However,  we  can.  by  exercising  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  self-discipline  concerning 
the  rules  which  are  available  to  us  get 
on  with  the  pending  business,  which  Is 
the  treaty  relating  to  the  Antarctic 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ' 

Mr.  CLARK  I  yield  for  a  question 
only 

Mr  BUTLER.  Is  it  a  fair  question  to 
ask  if  the  Senator's  party  has  not  come 
back  to  play  the  kind  of  politics  it  wants 
to  play,  and  it  does  not  want  the  other 
side  to  play  the  kind  of  politics  it  wants 
to  play^ 

Mr.  CL.^RK      That  is  .some  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr  CLARK.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nt^w  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  interested  in  what 
the  Senator  says,  and  I  take  it  very 
seriously 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
does.  He  and  I  have  fought  side  by  side 
the  battle  of  civil  rights  in  the  past. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  this  question  very 
seriously,  and  I  am  very  seriously  inter- 
ested in  the  Senator's  response  to  it: 
Does  the  Senator  regard  the  civil  rights 
issue  as  equal  in  importance  to  the  i.ssue 
of  medical  care  for  the  aged  and  the 
other  issues  the  Senator  says  we  have 
been  brought  here  to  deal  with'' 

Mr  CL.^RK  Yes;  but  not  at  this 
time 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
answer. 

Second,  does  the  Senator  feel  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  were  not  called 
back  by  the  President,  but  were  called 
back  by  our  owm  resolution  of  adjourn- 
ment, we  are  under  any  inhibition 
against  dealing  with  certain  matters,  or 
that  we  have  the  latitude  to  deal  with 
any  matters  with  which  we  wish  to  deal 
during  this  short  session? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  we  have  that 
right,  and  I  think  we  must  exercise  some 
self-discipline  and  judgment.  I  regret 
that  in  this  instance  my  judgment  differs 
from  that  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  regret  to  state  that  I  believe 
that  in  this  Instance  he  is  wrong. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ators position. 

Then,  although  our  judgment  eis  to 
the  timing  may  difler.  does  the  Senator 
believe  that  this  issue  is  as  important 
as  anything  else  with  which  we  may  have 
to  do.  and  that  we  are  not  under  any 
mandate  to  refrain  from  dealing  with  it. 
except  as  Senators  may  wish? 

Mr,  CLARK.  It  is  just  a  question  of 
judgment  or  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
Senators. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield  to  me? 

Mr  CLARK     I  yield. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Is  It  not  a 
fact  that  no  civil  rights  bill  was  re- 
ported from  committee  in  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  during  the  entire 
time  the  Republicans  controlled  the  Con- 
gress during  President  Eisenhower's  ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  CLARK    That  is  correct. 

Mr  BUT!.?  R     Mr  President 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  have 
the  floor  Does  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land desire  me  to  yield  to  him  for  a  ques- 
tion— for  another  question  like  the  one 
he  asked   a  moment  ago?      (Laughter.] 

Mr.  BUTLER  I  do  not  wish  to  cut  the 
Senator  off.  But  I  have  morning  hour 
business  to  transact. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  finish  in  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  bill  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  DraicsEN!,  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  has  requested  the  sec- 
ond reading. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  have  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  su£Bcient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 
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Anderson  Butler  ChATfls 

B*rtlett  Byrd.  W.  Va         Clark 

Blbl«  Carroll  Cooper 


1960 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Eastland 

EUender 

Engle 

Fong 

Frear 

Fulbrtght 

Gore 

Green 

Hartke 

Hayden 
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HolK-ind 

Jacluon 

Javits 

Johnson.  Tex 

Johnston.  8.O. 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Long.  Hawaii 

McClellan 

McNamara 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 


Murray 

Mufikie 

Pro  xm  ire 

Randolph 

Russell 

Smathers 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Yar  borough 

Young.  Ohio 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
ErvinI,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
GRurNiNG),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  !  Mr  Jord.^n  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  KefadverI,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  KerrI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson  1.  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr  Spark- 
MAN)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Hen- 
NiNcsl  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hill]  Ls  absent  because  of  a  death  in 
his  family 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
OMahoney  I   is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  CapehartI. 
the  Senators  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Case  and  Mr.  MundtI.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  Curtis),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  IMr.  Prouty]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Martin  1 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  CJold- 
WATER I  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr  HickenlooperI  are  detained  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  that  the  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  minority  i.s  in  session. 
While  we  have  had  two  rollcalls,  I  think 
they  are  legitimately  absent,  but  I  do 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  in  view  of  their  great  interest  in 
this  matter,  be  instructed  to  request  the 
attendance  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend  withhold  his  motion,  so  I  may  ask 
a  question? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  not  de- 
batable. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  appreciate  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  cannot  give  unanimous  consent 
while  a  quorum  Ls  not  present,  unless  the 
Senator  wishes  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  I  have  the  privilege  of  yielding? 
If  I  may  have  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  de- 
bate is  allowed  on  this  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then  I  may 
not  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  not  yield. 


Mr.  BUTLER.     Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
regular  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr;  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  may  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  the  motion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

asking  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  by  the  Parliamentar- 
ian that  no  inquiry  is  in  order.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Allott.  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bridges.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Bush,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Carl- 
son. Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Church. 
Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr  Dwor- 
SHAK.  Mr  Hart.  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Lausche.  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Lusk.  Mr  Mc- 
Carthy. Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Morse.  Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Pastore.  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Schoep- 
pel,  Mr.  Scott.  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota  entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table. 

Mr  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  de- 
bate is  allowed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  repeat  the  question  and  the  name 
of  the  Senator  who  made  the  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 

from  Pennsylvania  to  lay  the  bill 

Mr  KUCHEL.     To  lay  which  bill? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
on  civil  rights. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  biU  that  is  now 
at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 
Mr.    KUCHEL.     And    who    made    the 
motion? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr  KUCHEL.    Mr.  Clark? 
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PRESIDING       OFFICER      Mr. 


The 
Clark. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Chair. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     I   announce    that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina   (Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Alaska    (Mr. 
Gruening].    the    Senator    from    North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Kefauveri.  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma   IMr.  KerrI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr   Robertson l.  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Spark- 
man],  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hennings]   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hill  ]  is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
OMahoney]  is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carohna  (Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  KefauverI.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahoney],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr  Robertson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman],  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart], 
the  Senators  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Case  and  Mr.  MtxNDT).  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Proxtty]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Martin  1 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  ]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ( Mr. 
Hickenlooper  ]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
Ervin].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  would  vote  "nay. ' 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  "yea."  If  present  and  vot- 
ing, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  w-as  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 


[No.   282] 

YEAS — 54 

Anderson 

Dodd 

Humphrey 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Jackson 

Bible 

EUender 

Johnson,  Ter. 

Burdick 

Engle 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Byrd.  Va 

Frear 

Kennedy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Fulbrtght 

Lausche 

Cannon 

Core 

Long,  HawaU 

Carroll 

Green 

Long.  La. 

Chavez 

Hartke 

Lusk 

Church 

Hayden 

McCarthy 

Clark 

HoUand 

McClellan 
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MrC.ee 

Pas  tore 

Talmadiie 

MH^r.vison 

Proxmlre 

Thurmond 

MAr.sfleid 

Randolph 

WlUams.  De! 

M,i:.rjney 

Russell 

Williams.  N.J. 

M  >..s 

Smathers 

Yar  borough 

M  ..-riv 

Stennla 

Young.  N   Dak 

M  .akie 

Symington 
NAYS— 28 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Cotton 

McNamara 

AUott 

Dlrksen 

Morse 

Beall 

Douglas 

Morton 

Bennptt 

Dworshak 

Saltonst&ll 

Brldijes 

Pong 

Schoeppel 

Bush 

Hart 

Scott 

Butler 

Hruska 

Smith 

Carlson 

javlts 

Wiley 

Case.  N  J. 

Keating 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

NOT  VOTING- 

-18 

Capehart 

Hennlngs 

Martin 

Case   S    Da's 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Curt.s 

H:ll 

O'Mahoney 

Ervlr. 

jLjrdan 

Prouty 

OoldwattT 

K^fauvpr 

Robertson 

Gruenlnii 

Kf-rr 

Sparkman 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON'  of  Tfxas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  ir.e  vote  by 
which  the  bill  w.u>  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay   that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  this  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  have  some  clarification  of  para- 
graph 3  of  rule  XIV.  I  submitted  a 
bill  witl-i  two  titles  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  Those  two  titles  were  in- 
cluded in  the  packatje  bill  which  was 
introduced  on  February  15  When  I 
submitted  this  bill  after  a::  .ntroductory 
statement,  I  asked  for  its  r.rst  reiuiing. 
and  It  was  read  by  title  as  a  first  read- 
ing, as  announced  by  the  Chair. 

I  then  requested  the  second  reading. 
knowing,  of  course,  that  if  there  were 
objection  to  the  second  reading,  the  bill 
would  have  to  lie  over  one  legislative 
day 

I  ask  whether  or  not  a  bill  at  that 
posture  is  subject  to  a  motion  to  table 
under  paragraph  3  of  rule  XIV.  which 
reads  as  follows: 

.3  No  bill  or  Joint  resolution  shall  be  com- 
mitted or  amended  until  it  shall  have  been 
twice  read  aS'.er  which  it  may  be  referred 
to  a  committee,  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
Introduced  on  leave,  and  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
shall  be  read  once,  and  may  be  read  twice, 
on  the  same  day.  if  not  objected  to.  for 
reference,  but  shall  not  be  considered  on 
that  day  nor  debated,  except  for  reference, 
unless  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  pertinent  clause  is  contained  in 
the  last  two  lines  of  paragraph  3.  which 
read  as  follows: 

b'.it    shall    not    be    considered    on    that    day 
nor  debated,  except  for  reference,  unless  by 
I  unanimous  consent. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  under  this 
language  a  motion  to  table  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  violative  of  the  rule. 
I  think  the  Parliamentarian  has  ruled 
otherwise,  but  I  should  like  to  have  a 
little  clarification  of  that  clause  in  para- 
graph 3  of  rule  XIV  for  my  own  infor- 
mation 

Mr.  RUSSELI,.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  be  heard  very  briefly  on 
the  parliam'-ntary  question,  if  I  may. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  my  position  per- 
fectly clear  from  time  to  time  on  the 
whole  construction  that  has  been  placed 
upon  rule  XIV  and  the  decision 
that  one  Senator,  as  a  matter  of  right. 
may  have  a  bill  read  twice  and  placed 
on  the  calendar,  thereby  bypassing  the 
entire  committee  procedure  of  the  Sen- 
ate 

I  believe  that  was  a  very  bad  prece- 
dent. I  adverted  to  it  earlier  in  the  day 
when  I  was  discussing  the  question  that 
was  before  the  Senate.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  completely  settled  under 
the  general  procedures  of  the  Senate,  it 
is  that  if  a  measure  or  a  motion  of  any 
kind  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate. 
it  is  there  for  all  purposes.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  cannot  call  up  his  bill 
and  ask  that  it  be  read  twice,  and  do  so 
for  that  purpose  exclusively  When  he 
does,  the  bill  is  on  the  desk,  before  the 
Senate,  and  it  is  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate. 

I  well  remember  the  ruling  that  was 
made  in  1957,  which  set  the  precedent  we 
now  have,  overruling  an  earlier  prece- 
dent which  had  held  that  bills  must  go 
to  committees.  A  very  serious  error  was 
made  when  it  was  held  that  the  end 
justified  the  means,  and  the  committee 
was  bypassed  A  solid  precedent  had 
been  established  in  the  absence  of  the 
heat  and  the  ix)litics  generated  by  a 
civil  rights  bill. 

If  a  Senator  desires  to  resort  to  this 
decision,  which  I  do  not  think  is  a  good 
precedent,  he  cannot  do  so  for  particular 
purposes.  When  he  sends  a  bill  to  the 
desk  and  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate,  it  becomes  as  much  the  property 
of  every  other  Senator  as  it  is  of  the 
Senator  who  submitted  it,  and  any  mo- 
tion that  is  in  order  at  any  other  time 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  bill. 

The  Senator  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time. 
It  was  called  up  for  that  purpose.  I  re- 
served an  objection.  There  was  consid- 
erable discussion,  and  while  the  bill  was 
in  the  po.ssession  of  the  Senate  a  motion 
was  made  to  lay  it  on  the  table  Unani- 
mous consent  was  granted  for  lengthy 
debate,  but  the  gravamen  of  the  whole 
parUamentary  situation  is  the  fact  that 
the  bill  was  called  up  and  put  into  the 
possession  of  the  Senate.  No  Senator 
can  introduce  a  bill  merely  for  his  own 
personal  purposes  and  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  what  he  desires  to  have  done 
with  it.  When  he  sends  it  to  the  desk 
and  the  clerk  has  physical  custody  of  the 
bill,  any  motion  can  be  made  with  respect 
to  it  as  can  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  bill. 

I  deplore  this  whole  precedent,  this 
whole  system  of  bypassing  a  committee. 
Undoubtedly  under  the  precedent  as  it 
stand.<?  today,  ill  conceived  as  it  is,  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  after 
having  been  called  up  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN],  any  motion  that  might  be 
made  under  rule  XXII  could  have  been 
made  A  motion  could  have  been  made 
to  lay  on  the  table.    A  motion  to  post- 


pone indefinitely  could  have  been  made. 
A  motion  tx)  refer  the  bill  to  committee 
could  have  been  made. 

When  the  Senate  was  prevailed  upon 
in  1957  to  strike  down  a  precedent  of 
many  years  standing,  to  permit  the  by- 
passing of  committees,  it  was  argued 
that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  ought  to 
have  a  right  to  work  its  will  under  all 
circumstances.  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
philosophy.  I  think  there  are  proce- 
dures that  are  above  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  we  cannot  protect  the  rights 
of  the  minority  unless  we  have  proce- 
dures that  are  superior  to  the  will  of  the 
majority 

In  this  case,  when  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr  Dirkskn  1  called  up  his  bill 
and  asked  for  the  second  reading,  the 
bill  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Senate  had  the 
right  to  work  its  will  and  lay  the  bill 
on  the  table.    They  have  done  so. 

In  my  opinion  the  Senator's  point  of 
order  is  moot.  It  should  have  been 
lodged  before. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  did 
not  make  a  point  of  order.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  question  is  moot.  I  made 
it  abundantly  clear  In  my  preliminary 
observations  that  the  request  was  wholly 
for  information  and  for  future  use  The 
F>ertinent  language  involved  Is.  first,  that 
the  bill  shall  be  read  once. 

Second,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  may  be 
read  twice.  Then  this  language  appears: 
But  shall  not  be  considered  on  that 
day  "  What  constitutes  consideration'' 
We  have  not  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
bill.  Much  of  this  wels  preliminary,  and 
much  of  it  was  general  discussion,  but 
the  question  is.  Was  it  considered  on  the 
same  day  by  virtue  of  a  motion  to  table? 
I  think  that  ought  to  be  clarified,  quite 
aside  from  whether  it  was  read  once  or 
whether  it  was  read  twice. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  will  con- 
cede that  if  he  had  gotten  unanimous 
consent  to  consider  the  bill,  the  motion 
could  have  been  made  to  lay  it  on  the 
table,  even  though  it  had  been  read  one 
time. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  Then  of  course 
it  would  definitely  have  been  before  the 
Senate.  But  there  was  no  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  have  the  bill  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  bill  read 
the  second  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  did  it  as  a  matter  of 
right,  not  as  a  matter  of  unanimou.s  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  The  Senator  did  it. 
but  he  was  not  entitled  to  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  entitled  under 
rule  XIV  to  ask  for  first  reading  by  title. 
I  ask  for  a  ruling  on  whether  or  not  I 
was.  as  a  matter  of  right,  entitled  to  sub- 
mit the  bill  In  the  morning  hour  and  ask 
for  first  reading  by  title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  went 
further.  He  asked  that  it  be  read  the 
second  time.     That  put  the  bill  in  the 
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custody  of  the  Senate  He  could  only 
have  it  read  the  second  time  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  pertinent  sen- 
tence is:  But  shall  not  be  considered  on 
that  day  ••  So  there  was  the  language. 
I  ask  only  for  information  in  case  a  com- 
parable situation  arises  at  some  future 
time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  language  can  be 
dispensed  with  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  the  Senator  from  lUinois  sought  to 
dispense  with  it  by  unanimous  consent 
Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  very  brief  statement  about 
the  vote  I  cast  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  Dirksen 
civil  rights  proposal.  No  one  should  be 
surprised  by  my  vote,  in  view  of  the 
position  I  have  taken  previously  on  just 
such  parliamentary  procedure  pohcies 
the  Clark  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
raised  I  think  the  Clark  motion  was  a 
very  unsound  approach  to  the  procedural 
problem  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr   DlFKSEHl. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  unan- 
swerably correct  in  the  parliamentary 
analysis  he  has  presented  to  the  Senate 
We  created  the  problem  with  regard  to 
rule  XrV  in  1957.  There  were  a  few  of 
us  who  thought  at  that  time  that  we 
were  making  a  mistake  in  the  Senate 
when  rule  XIV  was  subjected  to  the  in- 
terpretation and  the  treatment  it  re- 
ceived. Some  of  us  took  the  position  at 
that  time  that  we  should  not  be  parties 
to  the  type  of  interpretation  of  rule 
XIV  that  was  made.  The  record  is  per- 
fectly clear.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  1957 
sought,  in  effect,  time  after  time  in  the 
debate,  to  indicate  that  this  matter 
would  rise  to  plague  us.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Stennis)  took  the 
same  position,  if  my  recollection  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  took  the  position  at  that  time  that 
the  most  orderly  procedure  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  which  to  handle  this  problem  was 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  Senate  commit- 
tee. I  voted  against  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  civil  rights  issue  today 
for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  I  urged 
in  1957  that  the  House  civil  rights  bill 
should  go  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Once  again,  in  my  judgment, 
we  should  have  awaited  our  time  today 
and  eventually  committed  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  commit- 
tee. After  all,  it  is  the  committee  pro- 
cedure of  the  Senate  that  gives  us  the 
most  orderly  consideration  of  these  mat- 
ters. 

We  all  know  that  the  political  humid- 
ity is  very  high  these  days  We  must  ex- 
pect many  political  thunder  and  verbal 
election  storms  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  believe  we  ought  to  have  wait- 
ed out  the  politics  on  this  civil  rights 
issue  for  a  few  hours.  This  bill  would 
have  had  to  be  read  automatically  a  sec- 
ond time  tomorrow  That  would  have 
placed  us  in  the  parliamentary  position 
so  that  we  could  have  moved  tomorrow 
to  send  it  to  committee.  By  adopting 
the  Clark  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table 
we  have  caused  much  confusion  among 
many  people  who  are  concerned  about 
civil  rights. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Referring  this  civil 
rights  issue  to  committee  rather  than 
moving  to  lay  it  on  the  table  L«  exactly 
the  course  of  action  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  taken.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  mo- 
tion to  refer  a  bill  to  a  committee  under 
the  present  rule  of  the  Senate,  of  which 
I  disapprove,  would  be  subject  to  unlim- 
ited debate? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Unlimited  debate  never 
bothers  me.  If  people  want  to  resort  to 
that  parliamentary  tactic  on  civil  rights 
legislation,  let  us  smoke  them  out.  To 
use  a  colloquiahsm,  if  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  want  to  adopt  that  ma- 
neuver let  them  try  it.  We  ought  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  We  should  not  take  a  civil 
rights  issue  that  has  been  raised  by  the 
party  of  opposition,  and  table  it.  We 
should  meet  them  head  on  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  that  are  available  to 
us.  We  could  have  them  tomorrow  on 
a  motion  to  send  their  civil  rights  pro- 
posal to  committee,  where  the  bill  ought 
to  go  for  such  consideration  as  the  com- 
mittee wants  to  give  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  I 
find  myself  in  opposition  to  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  civil  rights. 
However,  in  my  considered  judgment,  if 
we  had  had  unlimited  debate,  the  public 
business  of  the  Senate  for  which  we  were 
called  back  would  have  been  delayed.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  I  made  my  mo- 
tion. I  have  no  regrets.  I  regret  only 
that  my  judgment  is  not  in  accord  with 
that  of  my  good  friend  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  most  re- 
spectfully that  I  do  not  know  of  anjthing 
that  could  be  more  in  the  interest  of 
public  business  than  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  demonstrate  to  the  coun- 
try that  it  wants  civil  rights  legislation 
to  receive  full  and  fair  consideration  by 
a  Senate  committee.  I  do  not  share  the 
fears  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  say  we  did  not  make  use  of  the  most 
orderly  procedure  under  the  rules  for 
handling  this  civil  rights  problem  today. 
We  should  have  waited  our  time  until 
tomorrow  and  sent  this  matter  to  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  one  more  thing  to  say  with  re- 
gard to  my  position.  I  am  not  taking 
the  position  that  in  the  short  3  weeks 
ahead  of  us  we  should  try  to  pass  com- 
prehensive civil  rights  legislation.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  very  realistic  for  any  of 
us  to  assume  that  passing  an  adequate 
civil  rights  bill  is  a  parliamentary  possi- 
bility in  the  Senate  during  this  short 
session. 

The  E>eople  of  the  country  are  going  to 
see  through  the  politics  of  anyone  who 
wants  to  make  a  partisan  political  ma- 
neuver on  civil  rights  legislation  during 
this  short  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  light  of  the 
record  I  have  made  on  civil  rights  dur- 
ing my  16  years  in  the  Senate.  I  shall 
always  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  stood 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  in  1957 
on  the  parliamentary  position  he  took  on 
rule  xrv.  We  were  right  then  and  we 
are  right  again  today  in  our  criticism  of 


the  interpretation  of  rule  XIV  as  it  was 
made  in  1957  and  applied  again  today. 

I  hope  that  when  we  come  back  in 
Januar>'  we  will  see  the  importance  of 
sending  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  a  revision  of  rule  XTV, 
so  that  we  can  get  this  matter  cleared  up 
once  and  for  all.  If  we  do  not  do  so. 
periodically  we  are  going  to  come  back  to 
exactly  the  same  position  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today.  The  trouble  is  with 
rule  xrv  as  well  as  rule  XXH.  An  end 
justifies  the  means  argument  created 
this  problem  in  1957  when  the  civil  rights 
bill  that  came  over  from  the  House  was 
not  sent  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee but  was  placed  by  the  Senate  di- 
rectly on  the  Senate  Calendar.  If  we 
change  the  rule?  we  will  have  Sena- 
tors rise  from  time  to  time  to  move  to 
table  a  civil  rights  issue  just  as  has  been 
done  today  when  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
send  it  to  committee.  Our  action  today 
will  be  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
interpretation by  a  great  many  people 
in  the  country. 

I  voted  against  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  civil  rights  issue  because  I 
did  not  think  it  was  the  most  orderly 
procedure  to  adopt 


THE   LENDING   POWERS    OF    BANKS 
Mr    BUSH.    Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hruska  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  I  observe 
in  this  morning's  New  York  Times  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  acted  to 
loosen  the  strings  on  the  banks'  lending 
power.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  on  thi.s  subject  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  take  the  time  to  read  the 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Federal  Reserve  Acts  To  Loosen  Strings  on 

Banks'  Lending  Power 

( By  Jost  ph  A  Lof  tus ) 

Washington,  August  8. — Some  of  the 
strings  on  the  lending  powers  of  banks  will 
be  loosened  within  the  next  25  days. 

Action  announced  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  today  could  theoretically  Increase 
the  lending  pyower  of  banks  bv  as  much  as 
$3,600  million. 

This  Is  alxjut  twice  as  much  as  the  In- 
crease that  was  permitted  to  develop  In  the 
second  half  of  1959  and,  therefore,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  significant  change  In  money 
policy. 

Qualified  sources  said,  however,  that  there 
was  no  intent  In  tclay's  action  to  make  any 
significant  change  In  policy.  The  Intent 
was  to  comply  with  a  1959  law  and  to  do  so 
at  a  time  when  rls:ng  seasonal  demand  for 
credit  would  offset  the  additional  reserves 
that  will  be  allowe<l  to  expand  bank  credit. 

If  the  Federal  lleserve  has  picked  the 
wrong  time  and  if  the  expected  seasonal  rise 
In  credit  demand  does  not  materialize,  the 
Reserve  System  will  have  to  absorb  the  ex- 
cess by  open-market  operations — that  Is,  by 
selling  securities — these  sources  said  There 
Is  no  Intent  to  affe«?t  the  whole  area  of  in- 
terest rates,  it  was  diK;laj-ed 

The  action  was  taken  In  the  form  of 
amendmentfi      to      Regulation     D.       These 
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a-'nendments  relate  tn  bank  n^erves  and  re- 
serve requirenaents  In  :nree  respects  They 
Xxirther  implement  Uie  1959  law  relating  V' 
vault   cash    and   reserve    requiremeiits. 

The  changes  are  as  follows 

1,  Elective  August  25,  member  banks  ■.;•.- 
Bide  of  central  Reserve  and  Reserve  cities 
known  aa  country  banks,  will  be  permifed 
to  count.  In  meetlrj?  their  reserve  require- 
ments, any  vault  cash  that  they  hold  tn  ex- 
cess of  2-2  percent  of  their  net  demand 
(Checking  account!  deposits.  At  presen', 
they  can  c«junt  only  v.tult  cash  that  they 
hold  In  excess  >I  4  :>ercent  of  net  demand 
deposits. 

2  EfTectl-.e  September  1  Reserve  city  and 
central  Reserve  city  bank.^  will  be  permitted 
to  count  vault  c;tsh  In  excess  of  1  percent 
of  their  net  demand  dep>i.s; ts.  Instead  of  the 
present  2  percent 

3,  Effective  September  1,  the  reserves  re- 
quired to  be  held  by  central  Reserve  city 
banlcs  against  the.r  i.et  demand  deposits. 
nox  18  percent,  will  be  red.iced  to  IT'j  per- 
cent This  change  L=  a  f.rst  step  toward  com- 
pliance with  a  provialon  of  the  1959  act  that 
the  dlfTerentlal  betweet.  the  requirements  of 
central  Reserve  city  itnd  Reser; e  city  banks 
be  eliminated  by  Jily  ja,  1^62  Banks  ii. 
Reserve  cities  Is  ii..'W  In  ^  percei.t.  tiiC  pres- 
ent action  reduces  the  differential  from  I'/j 
percentage  points  to  1  point 

CATEGORIES    LISTTD 

The  central  Reserve  cities  are  New  York 
and  Chicago  The  Reserve  cities  are  the  oth- 
er larger  cities  of  the  country,  numbering 
about  50  Banks  '-utslde  these  cities  have 
come  to   be  called   country   banks. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  two  changes,  It  Is 
estimated  that  about  fovir-flfths  of  the  8,200 
member  banks  will  be  In  a  position  to  count 
a  part  of  their  vault  cash  In  meeting  their  re- 
quired reserves. 

The  amount  of  reserves  n.ade  a.ailab.e  by 
tc<iay'5  acti',-hs  on  vault  cash  will  be  about 
$470  m^i;:ioh,  f  which  somewhat  more  than 
half  will  be  .Ht  country  banks  and  almost 
a:;  of  the  rest  at  Reserve  city  bank«. 

The  reduction  in  the  reserves  required  U} 
be  held  by  central  Reserve  city  banks  will  re- 
lease about  8120  million  of  reserves 

Since  bank-^  r:.,iv  lend  roughly  $6  ror  every 
91  of  reserves,  .ending  power  theoretic^klly 
would  be  ral.ed  about  $3,600  million.  Au- 
thorities say  however,  that  theoretical  cal- 
culations d  )  not  always  work  out  as  they  do 
on  paper  because  of  factors  that  cannot  be 
anticipat.ed  or  measured 

Normally,  there  Is  a  rise  in  demand  for 
business  credit  in  the  fa..  :-  rnerchanta.  for 
Instance.  ?et  ready  t<  ■  stuck  'heir  shelves  for 
the  Christmas  rush  Ii.  the  past,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  genera.ly  has  provided 
for  seasonal  rises  in  dem.  i:  1  for  credit  by 
buying  securities  in  the  open  market. 

I      Mr.    BUSH,     Mr.    President,    another 

matter  suggested  by  that  article,  is  the 

'  question   of    t.ie   so-called   tight-money 

I  policy  or  hard-money  policy  which  has 

been  mentioned  in  the  platform  of  the 

,  opposing  party,  and  repeatedly  dLscKssed 

I  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  Members 

of  the  oppasmK  party 

A  recent  study  of  the  question  of 
money  rates  around  the  world  has  been 
made  by  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  today,  August  9.  m  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  High  Price  f)f  Cheap  Money." 
I  comments  on  this  study  a-s  follows: 

It  shows,  first  off,  that  the  current  4  per- 
cent prime  rate  In  the  United  States  for 
borrowed  money  Is  'he  '.ow^^'  in  the  world. 
In  Great  Britain,  for  examp>  'he  best  bor- 
rowers pay  as  much  as  7  ^  per'-ent  In 
France,    7^4    percent.     In   Japan,   9    percent. 
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Indeed,  in  only  two  co'ontnes  .n  the 
world  dcx.".';  the  prime  rate  even  approach 
the  low  level  of  the  United  States  Those 
countries  are  Portugal  and  Switzerland. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  which  I  have 
read,  m  part,  bt:"  printed  at  this  point 
m  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    High    Pbi.e    of    Chlap    Money 

The  Democrats  are  deploring  the  high  In- 
terest rates  which  people  today  have  to  pay 
when  they  borrow — all  due.  naturally,  to  the 
Elsenhower  hard  money  policy — and  one  of 
the  boons  they  promise  us.  If  elected.  Is  cheap 
money. 

Well,  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  has  Just  compiled  a  table  showing  In- 
terest rates  around  the  world  It  gives  the 
rate  for  prime  commercial  loans,  which  is 
the  cheapest  money  that  can  be  borrowed  by 
the  biggest  and  best  Orms.  The  man  who 
walks  into  a  bank  to  borrow  for  his  personal 
use  will  pay  much  more.  And  the  table 
makes  very   Interesting  reading  indeed 

It  shows,  flrst  off.  thai  the  current  4  percent 
prime  rate  in  the  United  States  for  borrowed 
money  Is  the  lowest  In  the  world  In  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  the  best  borrowers  pay 
as  much  as  7I2  p>ercent  In  Prance.  1\'^  Per- 
cent. In  Japan.  9  percent.  There  Is  no  place 
where  you  can  borrow  money  cheaper  than 
right  here. 

Indeed,  there  are  only  two  countrle*  where 
the  current  prime  rate  even  approaches  the 
IdW  level  of  the  United  States,  TTiese  two — 
and  we  hop>e  Senator  Kinnkdt  will  take 
note — are  both  hard  money  countries.  The 
rate  In  Portugal  Is  4  percent,  as  here,  and  in 
Switzerland   4' 2    percent. 

M.-  Kemnedy  might  also  note  that  In  the 
countries  that  have  gone  further  in  a  social- 
istic planned  econcwny,  complete  with  welfare 
state,  borrowed  money  Ls  considerably  more 
expensive  than  under  our  alleged  high  rates 
In  Norway  the  biggest  and  soundest  borrow- 
ers pay  64   percent:   In  Sweden  6'i   percent. 

But  what  really  sends  a  chill  down  the 
spine  is  a  look  at  the  soaring  prices  for  bor- 
rowed money  In  those  countries  which  have 
deliberately,  and  diligently,  followed  cheap 
money  policies.  In  Brazil  and  Paraguay  the 
cheapest  you  can  borrow  Is  12  percent.  In 
Peru  the  best  commercial  loans  cost  13  <4  per- 
cent And  In  Chile  the  lowest  rate  Is  15 
percent. 

These,  mind  you.  are  for  lo«uis  on  the  best 
business  security.  The  man  who  wants  to 
borrow  to  buy  a  house  or  pay  a  hosplt&I  bill 
.must  pay  20  percent  and  up,  If  he  can  borrow 
at  all.  For  once  everyone  realizes  that  a 
ETOvemment  la  deliberately  going  to  cheapen 
the  money.  Interest  rates  soar  In  a  desperate 
effort   to  keep  up   with   the  Inflation 

So  the  moral  In  this  little  tour  of  the  world. 
Lf  it  needs  to  be  stated.  Is  that  few  the  people 
cheap  money  la  the  most  expensive  of  all. 


JUDCrKSHIPS 


Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  statement 
made  yesU'rday  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  I  should  like  to  have 
his  attention.  He  W£is  speaking  with 
re.spect  to  a  bill  to  provide  for  new  Judge- 
ships,    He  said : 

I  .am  sure  we  can  pass  a  bill  to  creete 
new  judgeships.  Such  a  bill  has  been  re- 
ported. It  may  not  go  as  far  as  some  persons 
want  It  to  go.  because  there  are  certain 
patronage  considerations  which  we  do  not 
want  to  go  Into. 

Mr  President,  in  New  York,  especially. 
we  are  under  great  pressure  with  respect 


to  judgeships  I  should  like  to  state  to 
the  distinguished   Senator  from  Texas 

that  I  sincerely  hope  that  whatever  may 
be  the  patronage  pressures,  certainly  any 
Senator  from  any  one  of  the  States  ran 
control  that  as  much  as  anyone.  How- 
ever, this  bill  should  be  brought  up  I 
repeat  that  we  in  the  State  of  New  York 
are  under  tremendous  pressure  to  pro- 
vide additional  judgeships. 

For  example,  in  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  the  judges  carry  the  heav- 
iest caseload  in  the  country,  an  average 
of  633  cases  per  judge 

As  of  March  31  of  this  year.  In  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York,  the  judges 
were  carrying  a  load  of  306  cases  per 
Judge,  which  is  21  percent  higher  than 
the  national  average  of  252  cases  per 
judge. 

It  still  takes  about  4  years  for  a  civil 
case  to  move  from  start  to  finish,  which 
Is  almost  three  times  the  average  of  15.3 
months  for  the  Nation.  That  is  in  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  In  that  connection.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "More  Judges.  B<  tt*  r  Justice," 
published  in  the  Christiaii  Science  .Moni- 
tor of  June  8.  1960.  The  editorial  deals 
with  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Moax  JUDCSB.  Brrm  Jcsticb 

After  more  than  5  years  of  delay  since  the 
last  such  authorization,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
approved  a  bill  which  would  create  bckdiy 
needed  additional  judgeships  to  relieve  oon- 
g^eetlon  tn  Federal  courts 

The  Judicial  Conference,  representing  all 
the  Federal  tribunals,  reoonrunended  addi- 
tion of  more  than  50  new  judges  In  order  to 
handle  a  growing  caseload.  This  has  be«i 
endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  President. 

The  legislation  now  apparently  headed  for 
action  In  the  lower  house  of  Congress  would 
provide  only  89  of  this  number  But  It 
would  help  to  relieve  a  condition  that  has 
resulted  In  severe  delays  of  Justice  especially 
Ln  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  other  metro- 
politan areas  A  bill  to  provide  for  26  new 
Judges  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  last  year  but  awaits  a  place  on 
the  calendar. 

Much  of  this  dilatory  record  la  due  to  fric- 
tion between  a  Democratic  Congress  and 
the  administration  over  creation  of  appoint- 
ments to  be  made  by  a  Republican  President. 
Only  a  few  of  the  vacancies  oould  be  tilled 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Bsenliower 
term,  and  Attorney  General  William  P.  Rog- 
ers has  pledged  that  half  these  seats  will 
be  given  to  Democrats.  BlpartlsaJishlp  in 
such  appointments  should  become  the  rule 
under  whatever  administration. 

Allowing  time  for  the  slow  process  of  selec- 
tion and  conHnnation  of  nominees  for  the 
bench,  the  delay  in  bringing  the  Federal 
Judiciary  up  toward  a  reasonable  minimum 
In  manpower  will  at  beat  be  serious.  Con- 
gress should  certainly  make  a  bill  for  new 
Judgeships  a  matter  of  must  legUlatlon  be- 
fore adjournment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill  has  been 
reported  which  provides  for  35  new 
judges.  One  such  Judge  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  eastern  district  of  .New 
York.  The  southern  district  of  New- 
York   would    receive   three   of   the   new 
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Judges,  and  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  would  recrive  one. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  and  I  have  proposed  that  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  get  one 
additional  judge,  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York  two.  and  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  four.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  House  bill  is  so  very  close  to  what 
we  have  in  mind  that  this  matter  should 
be  acted  on  now  as  a  fair  compromise. 

I  point  out  also  that  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference has  recommended  50  judges,  and 
that  the  President  yesterday,  in  sending 
his  message  to  Congress,  urged  that  we 
act  upon  this  matter  as  greatly  impor- 
tant, unfinished  business,  so  as  to  provide 
more  judges. 

I  conclude  upon  this  point:  I  know  of 
practically  no  matter,  other  than  the 
subject  of  war  and  peace,  which  intrudes 
so  personally  upon  the  hves  of  the  citi- 
zens as  the  inability  to  get  justice  in 
time.  We  lawyers  know  that,  very  often. 
Justice  deferred  is  Justice  denied.  I 
know  of  no  matter  wliich  impinges  ujxmi 
the  lives  of  individuals  so  intimately  as 
that. 

In  view  of  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  majority  leader  in  his  statement 
of  yesterday.  I  hope  that  thoughts  of 
patronage,  which  are  completely  under 
control,  will  be  laid  aside,  and  that  we 
may  have  action  at  this  session  on  a 
judgeship  bill  such  as  that  which  has 
been  reported  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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CIVIL   RIGHTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  a  ruling  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Pennsvlvania 
that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the  table 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (MrT 
Hritska   in    the   chair).     The   Chair   is 
about  to  rule. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Chair  rules.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  brief  remark  on  the  question  of 
the  Interpretation  of  the  rule  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Presiding  OfHcer  to  Sen- 
ate Procedure,  page  106.  the  third  para- 
graph : 

Bills  when  Introduced  are  read  twice  be- 
fore their  reference  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees, and  a  motion  to  place  a  bill  on  the 
calendar  or  to  refer  It  to  a  committee  is  not 
In  order  unUl  It  has  had  its  second  reading 

Under  rule  XXn.  when  a  question  is 
pending,  no  motion  shall  be  received  but. 
among  other  things,  to  lay  on  the  table 

As  I  understand  the  .situation,  the  bill 
has  been  read  once,  an  objection  was 
made  to  it.  so  that  the  objection  had  to 
go  over  to  the  second  day.  If  it  is  not  in 
order  to  make  a  motion  to  refer  it  to 
committee,  if  it  is  not  in  order  to  make 
a  motion  to  place  the  bill  on  the  calendar 
on  the  first  reading  of  the  bill,  what 
question  is  before  the  Senate? 

Why  is  there  any  question  before  us 
that  can  be  the  subject  of  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table?  The  only  argument  is 
that  the  whole  bill  is  before  the  Senate 
for  its  consideration,  but  It  is  not  before 
the  Senate  for  its  consideration  on  the 
first  day,  when  it  has  been  read  once. 

I  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Pre- 
siding t  'fflcer,  because  it  does  not  seem 


to  me.  in  logic,  that  any  question  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  on  which  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  can  be  made, 

I  say  this  most  sincerely,  as  a  parlia- 
mentary matter,  not  to  raise  any  ques- 
tion on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate. 
However,  if  a  motion  cannot  be  made  to 
refer  a  bill  to  a  committee,  and  if  a  mo- 
tion cannot  be  made  to  place  a  bill  on 
the  calendar,  what  question  is  before 
the  Senate  on  which  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  can  be  made? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  bill 
itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  as  follows:  Rule  XXII.  para- 
graph 1.  provides: 

When  a  question  Is  pending,  no  motion 
shall  be  received  but — 

Then  certain  motions  are  enumerated. 
Including  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  Chair  held  that  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  was  under  rule  XXII.  not  imder 
rule  XTV,  and  was  therefore  in  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  has 
this  question  been  disposed  of? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     Yes. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  bear  with 
me  for  30  seconds? 

While  the  minority  policy  committee 
was  in  session  downstairs,  and  in  the 
colloquy  which  ensued  on  the  floor,  the 
majority  leader  made  this  statement — 
and  I  hope  he  will  correct  me  if  I  am  in 
error : 

While  we  have  had  two  rollcalls.  I  think 
they  are  legitimately  absent,  but  I  do  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  In 
view  of  their  great  Interest  In  this  matter,  be 
Instructed  to  request  the  attendance  of  the 
minority. 

The  rule  provides  for  an  instruction  to 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  require  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  Senators,  not  the 
minority. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  correct  that  statement.  As  I 
viewed  the  situation  at  that  time,  only 
three  or  four  Members  of  the  mmority 
were  on  the  floor.  The  bill  was  a  minor- 
ity bill.  The  minority  had  an  unusual 
interest  in  It.  I  wanted  to  be  certain 
that  the  minority  leader  and  all  his  col- 
leagues were  adequately  informed,  be- 
cause there  had  been  two  rollcalls.  and 
they  had  not  responded.  I  felt  that  I 
should  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  we 
were  about  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  motion  to  table. 

If  in  any  way  it  is  felt  that  this  lan- 
guage is  offensive.  I  will  suggest  that  it 
be  chEUiged  so  as  to  read  that  the  minor- 
ity and  majority  Members  of  the  Senate 
be  informed.  However,  the  majority  had 
some  40  of  its  Members  present  at  the 
time.  We  had  called  each  one  of  them 
personally  on  the  telephone.  I  had  sug- 
gested earlier  that  the  minority  Senators 
be  present,  so  that  the  vote  would  not  be 
delayed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  minority  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  were  only  200  feet 
away  from  the  Chamber.  The  rule  is  the 
rule. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  All  right  I  will  let 
the  language  stAi.d  for  what  it  is. 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  language  changed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  RJiode  Tsland  is  recognized 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  I  ask  that 
the  language  in  question,  which  relates 
to  the  mmority  being  requested  to  attend 
the  session  of  the  Senate,  be  modified  .so 
as  to  provide  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
request  the  attendance  of  all  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
a  unanimous -consent  request? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  A.NTTARCTIC  TRE.AiTY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  ha<:  arnved,  and  the 
morning  hour  is  concluded. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
pending  Antarctic  Treaty,  which  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  Executive  B, 
86th  Congress.  2d  session,  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  signed  at  Washington  on  De- 
cember 1.  1959 


LIMnATION  OP  TEP.Al  WATER- 
PROOF" WHEN  APPUFD  TO  COT- 
TON CLOTH  OR  FABRIC 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  limit  the  term  "waterproof"  when  ap- 
plied to  cotton  cloth  fabric.  The  pur- 
pose for  my  introducing  this  bill  is  to 
implement  an  urgent  appeal  for  relief 
made  to  me  by  Mr,  Gordon  Osborne, 
president  and  trea.<;urer  of  Uie  Warwick 
Mills,  of  We.-^t  Warwick.  R.I, 

I  have  a  letter  under  date  of  August  4 
from  Mr.  Osborne  which  explains  the 
situation  quite  thoroughly,  and  which 
I  shall  read  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  part  of  my  remarks : 

W.^RWICK  Mills. 
West   WanricK-.  RJ  .  August  4,  1960. 
The  Honorable  John  O  Pastore, 
Providence.  R.I. 

Dear  Senator  Pastore:  Warwick  Mills  was 
founded  In  1896.  and  has  operated  In  the 
town  of  West  Warwick  ever  since.  It  has 
approximately  16000  spindles  and  employs 
250  people.  We  specialize  In  spinning  and 
weaving  fine  combed  cotton  yarns  for  In- 
dustrial uses,  such  as  filter  fabrics,  pump 
diaphragms,  airplane  wing  fabric,  billing  and 
typewriter  ribbon  cloth,  and  balloon  and 
dirigible  fabrics  A.<;  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
the  time  we  made  the  balloon  cloth  that  set 
the  world's  altitude  record  for  the  US  Air 
Force  In  1935,  we  have  made  every  yard  of 
fabric  for  the  Nary's  llghter-than-alr  pro- 
gram. No  other  mill  In  America  or  abroad 
has  been  able  to  meet  these  exacting  speci- 
0  cations. 

Typewriter  ribbon  fabric  If  a  very  difficult 
product  to  mske  It  account?!  for  almort  50 
percent  of  our  production  and  thl*  output  Is 
Rln-.  vt  50  p«=rcer,T  of  the  totJil  o'.  all  do- 
me-tic    type^Tlter    ribbon    cl^  ths        In    fact. 
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t.'iere  are  oi.ly   two  other  mills   lc>day   ^>esicles 
Warwick  which  maJte  this  fabric 

Untl!  recently.  Warwick  Mills  had  enjoyed 
a  long-term  period  of  this  successful  opera- 
tion Since  I  became  a  member  of  the  staff 
m  1933,  we  have  had  profitable  opera tlona  In 
each  and  every  year  except  the  last  2  years 
The  mill  has  a  reputation  for  steady  and 
continuous  operatloi:.  and  over  80  percent  of 
OUT  employees  have  been  with  us  for  10 
years  or  longer  The  impact  of  imports  of 
foreign  typewriter  clo«»-have  been  Increas- 
ingly severe,  and  for  'he  last  3  years  we  have 
operated  our  type  rtivisl'in  at  a  serious  finan- 
cial loss.  Not  on'.y  have  these  Importa  In- 
creased each  year,  but  the  price  at  which 
they  are  sold  has  decreased  If  we  are  not 
able  to  operate  our  typewriter  ribbon  pro- 
duction at  a  reasonable  profit  we  would  be 
in  an  untenable  situation  The  unanlmoiifl 
recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  tend  to  rectify  this  predicament  when 
It  Is  approved  and  effective.  However,  should 
the  determination  of  the  Customs  appraisers 
"hat  grey  typewriter  ribbon  fabric  be  cl£is- 
slfled  as  waterproof  I  sec  907)  with  its 
drastically  lower  duty  remain  so,  the  future 
of  Warwick  Mills  will  be  Indeed  grim,  and 
can  only  lead  to  Ha  liquidation  or  bank- 
ruptcy 

Warwick  Mills  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills  In  Rhode 
Island,  and  as  a  unique  organization — with 
unequaled  skill  and  knowledge — Is  well  worth 
saving  Y  J'or  sympathy,  understanding,  and 
help  win  be  most  appreciated. 

I  T,m  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Tariff  Commission  in  April  of  this 
year. 

;  Yours  sincerely. 

I  Gordon  OsBORrnc, 

I  P'^^ident  and  Treasurer. 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  referred  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There   being  no   objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foiio'A.^ 
St-^ttmen't    or    G'jRDCi.v    Oss^iRNE     President 
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My  name  Is  Gordon  Osborne  1  am  the 
president  of  Warwick  Mills,  a  17.000-splndle 
cotton  mill  founded  in  1896  and  located  in 
West  Warwick,  RI  We  employ  ab<.;t  250 
p<?rsons 

Our  mill  prtxiuces  fli.e  combed  cotton 
textiles  exclusively  and  sppciali/es  In  the 
prf)d'.ictlon  :>f  industrial  fabrirs  The  mill 
ha3  been  prfxlucmg  thps*>  speriil  fabrics  for 
.i,b>v;t  40  years  At  one  'ime  It  also  made 
s  >me  fine  combed  apparel  fabric,  but  In  the 
last  20  years  production  has  been  concen- 
trated on  mechanical  fabrics  made  to  rigid 
3:xvriflcatlriris 

Of  these  mechanical  fabrics,  one  of  the 
first,  and  by  far  the  most  Important,  was, 
and  l3  typewriter  ribbon  cloth.  This  fabric 
today  comprises  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  total  production  of  our  mill — whether 
measured  by  machinery  employed,  p>ounds 
of  cotton  and  man-hours  of  labor  expended, 
dollars  of  exist  or  sales  volum«.  In  fact,  by 
every  criterion  but  profitability. 

Our  typewTlter  ribbon  fabric  Ls  sold  by 
our  agents,  Wellington  Sears  Co.,  Inc  ,  to 
concerns  who  use  the  fabric  In  the  manu- 
facture of  ribbons  not  only  for  typewriters. 
but  for  all  kinds  of  buslne^  machine*  and 
computers. 

The  layout  of  the  machinery  at  War^'lck 
Mills,  the  training  of  Its  Libor  '.  r:e,  ,ind 
ail  other  aspects  of  its  pr^xluction  organiza- 
tion are  designed  and  fitted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  high  count,  lightweight  Industrial 
fabrics.  When  I  say  that  the  layout  of  the 
machinery   at    Warwick    Is   designed    f  >r    the 


production  of  such  fabrics  I  mean  th  .t  the 
300  or  so  looms  which  we  have  at  the  mill 
are  all  employed  In  weaving  such  fabrics. 
and  that  the  preparatory  work  of  picking, 
carding,  drawing,  spinning,  and  slashing 
which  are  performed  In  our  fully  Integrated 
mill  require,  as  a  practical  matter,  that  all 
of  these  looms  be  engaged  In  making  fine 
woven  fabrics  having  many  common  proper- 
ties of  weight  and  construction.  With  this 
specialization  It  Is  not  practical  to  convert 
half  of  the  mill  to  the  production  of  other 
lines  of  fabrics  or  to  other   purposes 

Nor  can  Warwick  suspend  or  even  curtail 
the  typewriter  ribbon  cloth  part  of  Its  pro- 
duction and  continue  to  operate,  A  mill  of 
Warwick's  size  must  operate  on  a  fviU  three- 
shift  basis  to  absorb  Its  fixed  costs  and  to 
maintain  the  high  quality  necessary  to  sell 
In  the  highly  competitive  field  of  mechan- 
ical and  Industrial  fine  fabrics.  If  one  sec- 
tion of  the  mill  Is  shut  down  or  curtailed  It 
affects  the  efficiency  and  quality  of  all  lines 
of  the  mill's  production. 

Because  of  these  characteristics  of  our  mill. 
It  Is  essential  that  It  be  able  to  continue  the 
production  of  Its  present  volume  of  type- 
writer ribbon  cloth,  but  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  this  cannot  be  done  unless 
the  production  of  typewriter  ribbon  cloth 
can  he-  made  profitable.  Therefore,  this  In- 
vestigation is  of  the  gravest  Importance  to 
us. 

Warwick  produces  a  substantial  part  of 
the  typ)ewrlter  ribbon  cloth  produced  In  the 
United  States  (last  year  about  45  percent), 
and  that  suspension  of  its  production  of 
typewriter  ribbon  cloth  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  depriving  the  country  of  an  Important 
part  of  the  domestic  capacity  for  the  pro- 
duction '  of  this  material  This  capacity 
could  be  replaced  In  times  of  national  emer- 
gency only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

I  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  War- 
wick Mills  In  1933  and  have  been  continu- 
ously employed  by  Warwick  ever  since.  I 
know  that  from  1933  through  1957  this  mill 
returned  a  net  profit  after  all  charges  In 
every  year  In  1958.  however,  the  mill 
showed  a  serious  op>erating  loss,  and  it  also 
operated  at  a  loss  In  1959 

Prior  to  1955,  as  far  back  as  our  records  go. 
our  typewriter  ribbon  fabrics — produced  by 
what  Is  generally  considered  a  highly  efficient 
and  scientific  process — sold  at  a  profit  War- 
wick began  to  lose  money  on  typewriter  rib- 
bon fabrics  In  1956  and  all  years  since  then 
have  been  unprofitable  so  far  as  these  prod- 
ucts are  concerned. 

During  the  same  period — 1956  through 
1959  (With  the  exception  of  1958  when  the 
sharp  drop  in  cotton  prices  resulted  In 
serioxis  Inventory  losses) — profit  trends  on 
all  other  products  of  Warwick  Mills,  taken  to- 
gether, were  static  or  rising.  Nevertheless, 
the  profits  on  these  other  products  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  keep  Warwick  Mills  from 
becoming  a  net  loss  operation.  We  have  now 
reached  the  f)olnt  where  these  losses  are 
eating  Into  the  mill's  capital. 

Since  1955,  we  have  experienced  increasing 
oomi>€tltlon  from  Imported  ty{>ewTlter  rib- 
bon fabrics  We  have  felt  this  competition 
not  only  in  the  form  of  reduced  prices  and 
other  financial  concessions  granted  by  the 
sellers  of  these  foreign  fabrics,  but  also  in 
the  Increased  volume  of  Imports. 

When  the  first  serious  effects  of  foreign 
competition  became  evident,  we  decided  to 
hold  the  prices  of  our  goods  at  a  level  which 
would  allow  us  at  least  to  break  even  on 
production  costs.  We  found,  however,  that 
this  resulted  in  diminishing  sales  and  in 
rapid  Increases  In  our  Inventory.  In  the 
space  of  3  years  from  October  31,  1955.  to 
October  31,  1958,  oxir  Inventory  of  type- 
writer ribbon  cloth  rose  from  114,987  square 
yards  to  830,569  square  yards  (more  than 
700  pf>rr-enti,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
prices  of  typewriter  ribbon  cloth  (both  grey 
and    fir;ished  .     rem,ii:.e<l    substantially    con- 


BU.nt  from  the  beginning  of  1955  through 
the  beginning  of  1957  and  declined  by  about 
5  cents  a  yard  from  February  1.  1957.  to  Octo- 
ber   1,    1958 

In  view  of  this  alarming  state  of  affairs. 
we  changed  our  policy  late  In  1967  and  have 
since  then  followed  a  pwllcy  of  balancing 
sales  against  production  in  order  to  maintain 
production  and  reduce  our  Inventories  to  a 
reasonable  level  To  do  this,  we  have  found 
It  necessary  steadily  and  constantly  to  re- 
duce the  prices  of  our  typewriter  ribbon 
fabrics.  For  Instance,  our  price  reached  a 
low  point  In  1959  of  62  6  cents  a  yard  for  270 
coxint  finished  cloth  which  was  down  8  76 
cents  from  our  price  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1956.  The  declines  in  other  grades  of  cloth, 
both  grey  and  finished,  were  equally  sharp 
Th.'s   trend  In   prices  has  not  changed 

As  a  result  of  this  program  of  meeting 
the  foreign  competition  (and  assuredly  It 
is  foreign  competition,  for  our  domestic 
competitors  have  not  forced  pwlces  down)  we 
have  been  successful  In  keeping  our  mill  in 
full  operation,  and  In  retaining  our  skilled 
workers.  Volume  has  not.  however,  meant 
profits:  the  operations  both  of  our  type- 
writer ribbon  cloth  line  taken  alone  and. 
because  of  typewriter  ribbon  cloth,  of  the 
entire  mill,  have  been  conducted  at  a  loss 
during  both  of  the  past  2  years.  As  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware,  this  has  not  been  the 
overall  exp>erlence  of  the  cotton  textile  In- 
dustry In  the  past  year.  The  unhappy  situ- 
ation of  the  producers  of  typewriter  ribbon 
cloth  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  general 
or  textile  business  recession.  We  are  suf- 
fering from  the  pressures  of  low-priced 
Imports. 

From  a  production  point  of  view  type- 
writer ribbon  fabrics  are  the  most  stable 
fabric  Warwick  Mills  makes.  It  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  mill  to  put  approximately 
half  of  Its  looms  on  various  constructions  of 
typewriter  ribbon  cloth,  and  to  run  these 
looms  steadily  (as  a  group)  for  long  periods 
of  time  (the  only  change  being  from  con- 
struction to  construction) .  As  this  amounts 
to  approximately  half  of  the  ralU's  output, 
it  has  been  a  stabilizing  factor  of  real  im- 
F>ortance.  It  avoids  the  cost  of  coivstant 
loom  changing,  gives  high  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction with  a  minimum  of  rejects  or  sec- 
onds, and  has  enabled  us  to  plan  produc- 
tion. Inventories,  raw  material  requirements, 
and  the  supervision  of  our  work  force  with 
maximum  advantage 

The  other  fabrics  which  Warwick  makes, 
such  as  lightweight  aeronautical  fabrics  and 
fine  filter  cloths  for  the  chemical  Industry, 
are  so  specialized  that  were  we  forced  to 
suspend  typewriter  ribbon  cloth  production 
there  is  no  prospect  of  Increasing  our  sales 
and  output  of  these  other  fabrics  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  make  use  of  the  equipment 
and  workmen  now  employed  In  the  making 
of  typewriter  ribbon  cloth.  Nor  are  there 
other  fabrics,  which  our  mill  would  be  fitted 
to  produce,  to  which  we  could  turn  Our 
ability,  therefore,  to  manufacture  and  sell 
typewriter  ribbon  fabrics  at  a  reasonable 
profit  Is  the  most  Important  single  element 
in  respect  to  the  future  of  the  mill  and  Its 
continuing  operation.  Without  a  reason- 
able assurance  of  such  ability  It  Is  doubtful 
if  Warwick   Mills  can   continue   to  operate. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
quite  evident  that  the  practice  that  has 
been  employed  by  foreign  manufacturers 
of  this  cloth  is  purely  and  simply  a  sub- 
terfuge in  contravention  of  the  true 
intent  of  the  tariff  law  insofar  as  water- 
proofed materials  are  concerned,  and 
constitutes  a  loophole  which  I  feel 
should  be  closed,  and  closed  prompt^- 

The  time  might  well  come  when  the 
facilities  of  the  Warwick  Mills  with  re- 
gard to  the  production  of  this  and  other 
very  fine  cloth  which  is  used  in  our  na- 
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tlonal  defense  would  no  longer  be  avail- 
able to  us,  if  the  prediction  made  by  Mr. 
Osborne  in  his  letter  were  to  come  true 
and  if  the  Warwick  Mills  were  forced  to 
close.  In  addition  to  the  disastrous  re- 
sult to  our  national  defense.  250  jobs 
would  be  eliminated  in  my  State,  which 
can  ill  afTord  this  further  blow  to  Its 
economy. 

The  incongruity  of  the  situation  is 
that  this  type  of  unf^ni.shed  typewriter- 
ribbon  cloth  is  being  classified  as  "water- 
proof cloth"  and  comes  under  a  very  low 
tariff  of  11  percent,  as  against  20  to  32 
percent  ad  valorem,  when  the  real  pur- 
pose of  this  cloth  is  to  be  absorbent,  not 
waterproof,  in  order  to  be  used  as  type- 
writer ribbon.  Everyone  knows  that 
typewriter  ribbon  is  used  to  absorb  ink, 
not  to  repel  it.  Yet  these  foreign  manu- 
facturers are  making  it  into  waterproof 
material,  in  order  to  come  under  the  low 
tariff;  and  once  it  gets  into  our  country, 
the  repellent  has  to  be  washed  off.  in 
order  to  make  the  cloth  absorbent.  Yet 
through  the  employment  of  this  loop- 
hole, these  foreign  manufacturers  are 
able  to  perpetrate  this  subterfuge,  very 
much  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  do- 
mestic manufacturers. 

Let  me  say  that  the  cotton  typewriter- 
ribbon  cloth  industry  has  been  severely 
damaged  in  recent  years  by  an  increase 
in  imports,  which  m  1959  alone  greatly 
exceeded  the  domestic  production  of  this 
cloth.  What  is  important  is  that  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  after  thorough 
investigation  and  public  hearings,  found 
that  typewriter-ribbon  cloth,  to  quote 
the  Commission,  'is  being  imported  in 
such  increased  quantities — as  to  cause 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industr>-." 
and,  further,  that  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  duties.  The  Commission  then 
recMnmcnded  that  the  tariff  concessions 
granted  in  GATT  be  withdrawn.  I  may 
add  that  the  Commission's  findings  and 
recommendations  on  this  score  were 
unanimous. 

I  am  verj-  happy  to  observe  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush] 
is  lending  a  very  attentive  ear,  because 
there  are  two  of  these  mills  in  his  State 
of  Connecticut. 

My  intense  interest  in  this  matter,  Mr. 
President,  lies  in  the  fact  that  type- 
WTiter-ribbon  cloth  used  in  t.vpewriters 
and  other  business  machines  is  produced 
In  two  mills  in  Connecticut,  one  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  two  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

I  may  add  that  Imports  come  prin- 
cipally from  England  and  Holland,  with 
Japan  in  third  place.  U.S.  produc- 
tion of  cotton  tjTX'WTlter- ribbon  cloth 
has  dropped  from  5,800.000  square  yards 
in  1955  to  2.911,000  square  yards  in  1959. 
a  decline  of  42  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  imports  of  cotton  typewriter-rib- 
bon cloth  in  1959  amounted  to  4,931,000 
square  yards,  or  169  percent  of  domestic 
production.  The  prices  for  US.  type- 
writer-ribbon cloth  have  declined  stead- 
ily since  1957,  employment  has  fallen  off. 
and  the  domestic  producers  as  a  group 
have  suffered  losses  for  the  last  3  years. 

The  reason  for  this  bill  is  precisely 
this:  After  the  hearings,  sind  when  the 
findings  of  the  Commission  were  made 
public,  it  was  disclosed  for  the  first  time 
that  henceforth  customs  appraisers  wiU 


treat  '  unfini.shed  cotton  typewriter-rib- 
bon cloth"  as  "waterproof  cloth"  and  will 
permit  it  to  be  imported  under  para- 
graph 907.  rather  than  under  paragraph 
904.  of  the  tariff  law.  This  means  that 
the  present  inadequate  duties — and.  I 
repeat,  the  present  duties  are  inade- 
quate— of  from  20  to  32  percent  of  ad 
valorem  will  be  reduced  to  11  percent, 
and  the  recommended  increase  in  duties 
of  28  to  48  percent  ad  valorem  will  not 
be  applied  to  unfinished  cloth. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  "ield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  very  glad  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  has  brought  up 
this  question  today.  The  industry  con- 
cerned is  not  an  extremely  large  one:  in 
fact,  it  is  relatively  small.  So  I  do  not 
think  that  giv-ing  it  a  fair  deal  will 
greatly  influence  our  balance  of  exports 
over  Imports,  or  vice  versa.  But  this  is 
a  very  important  matter  to  certain  areas 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  so  carefully  referred. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  the  industry  is  a  very  important 
one.  although  at  the  present  time  it  is 
not  a  large  industry.  But,  after  all,  these 
are  the  only  concerns  in  the  United 
States  which  manufacture  very,  very 
fine  fabric  products  which  are  used  in 
balloons  and  for  airplanes  and  para- 
chutes. If  this  Industry  is  put  out  of 
business,  who  knows  what  harm  may  be 
caused  to  the  security  of  our  country? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  absolutely  correct.  I  did  not 
mean  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the 
situation  insofar  as  this  industry  is  con- 
cerned. I  only  have  in  mind  that  it  is 
fortunate  that  in  this  case  the  industry 
is  not  a  gigantic  one,  such  as  some 
others. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Such  as  General 
Motors. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes,  or  the  automobile 
industry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  say  this  because  I  think 
the  President,  in  reaching  his  decision, 
should  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  relatively  small  matter  in  con- 
nection with  the  exports  and  imports  of 
this  country,  but  is  vital  for  the  reasons 
the  Senator  from  Rh(xle  Island  has  so 
ably  pointed  out. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhcxle  Island  that  only  yesterday  i  co- 
operated with  the  Industry — as  no  doubt 
he  has — in  arranging  appointments  for 
representatives  of  the  industry'  to  call  on 
the  executive  offices,  including  the  White 
House,  and  on  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  order  that  they  may  make  their 
plea  to  the  President  and  t-o  his  ad- 
visers that  the  action  by  Uie  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  this  matter  be  sustained  by 
him. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  a  vcr>  de.Mr- 
able  step,  and  I  shall  lend  my  support  m 
any  way  I  can,  to  any  action  thai  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Connecticut 
feels  is  desirable  in  trying  to  get  this  mat- 
ter straightened  out  on  the  administra- 
tive or  executive  level,  as  we  have  done 
with  respect  to  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
I  want  to  compliment  my  colleague  from 
Cormecticut  for  the  excellent  work  he 


has  done  within  this  area  in  protecting 
the  textile  industrj-  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  But  in  this  case  I  think  we 
are  up  against  this  difficulty:  The  Cus- 
toms Bureau  has  made  a  ruling  as  to 
what  is  waterproof  or  is  not  waterproof 
If  cloth  is  waterproof,  it  come.^  in  under  a 
11-percent  tariff.  If  it  is  not  waterproof, 
it  comes  in  under  a  ta:  iff  between  20  and 
32  percent.  Certain  manufacturers  are 
making  this  cloth,  which  is  really  ab- 
sorbent, into  waterproof  cloth  !=o  it  can 
get  into  this  country  under  a  smaller 
tariff.  Then  when  the  cloth  is  here,  they 
wash  off  the  waterproofing.  If  that  is 
not  a  loophole,  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
loophole. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  fo:    a  question'' 

Mr.  PASTORE  In  just  a  moment. 
We  are  actually  encouraging  our  friends 
abroad  to  become  deceitful:  and  it  is 
wrong.  If  a  cloth  is  to  be  absorbent, 
why  do  they  have  to  make  it  waterproof 
and  then,  when  it  gets  here,  wash  the 
waterproofing  off?  How  ridiculous  can 
wc  become? 

Mr.  BUSH,  I  fully  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said.  I 
wish  to  ask  him  a  question.  Is  this  de- 
termination of  whether  a  cloth  is  water- 
proof or  not  waterproof  a  ruling  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  or  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bui'eau  "> 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  by  thr  Cu.^toms 
Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  was  not  a  ruUng  of  the 
Tariff  CommLssion? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  was  determined  by 
the  Court  of  Customs,  because  there  is 
some  formula  by  which  the  cloth  is  de- 
posited In  a  receptable  containing  water, 
the  so-called  cup  test,  and  if  the  water 
does  not  go  through  the  cloth  it  is  deemed 
to  be  waterpr(xif.  I  suppose  there  are  a 
thousand  different  ways  of  killing  a  pig. 
These  people  are  emploj'lng  intrigue  and 
deceit  in  order  to  subvert  the  purpose  of 
the  law.  All  we  are  doing  by  this  amend- 
ment is  saying  the  ultimate  objective 
of  the  cloth — its  end  use — should  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  waterproof.  In  other  words,  if 
it  is  to  be  used  for  making  a  tent,  it  ought 
to  be  termed  "waterproof."  If  it  is  to  be 
used  for  a  raincoat,  it  ought  to  be  termed 
"waterproof."  But  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  a 
"blotter,"  it  should  not  be  made  water- 
proof first,  and  then,  after  the  cloth  gets 
Into  the  country,  washed  out  and  used 
as  a  "blotter." 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  believe  Uiis  i^  a  ruling 
which  has  been  m^de  by  the  Collector 
of  Customs.  I  think  it  is  an  unfortunate 
ruling.  I  want  to  add  my  voice  of  pro- 
test to  that  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  this  kind  of  ruling  can  be 
made.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  kind 
of  subterfuge  can  be  resorted  to  by  some- 
one down  the  line  in  the  Government, 
in  the  collector's  ofBce.  I  heartily  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in 
this  protest. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Connecticut. 
This  is  not  the  end  of  it.  I  only  hope  this 
pror>osal  wiU  go  before  the  appropriate 
committee.  I  understand  P^epresentative 
Mills  has  already  introduced  a  bill  on 
this  subject  in  the  House.     My  bill  is 
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comparable  to  it  There  has  been  torn 
indication  there  will  be  consideration  of 
It  during  this  extraordinary  session,  but. 
:f  the  matter  is  not  considered.  I  would 
hope  we  would  append  the  proposal  to 
some  pending  le^^islation.  or  possibly 
work  on  it  the  first  of  next  year  How- 
ever, what  I  am  seeking  to  demon.stratc 
is  that  we  should  rectify  our  tariff  laws 
so  we  do  not  make  "Philadelphia  lawyers 
out  of  friends  all  over  the  work!,  trying 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  subverting 
the  law — and  I  say  that  with  due  respect 
to  my  colleague  from  Ph;ladf'lphia. 
[Laughter, ' 

In  other  words,  let  us  not  encourage 
our  friends  to  contravene  the  intent  of 
our  law  by  finding  ways  and  means. 
through  loopholes  and  subterfuge,  to  de- 
feat the  very  purpose  of  the  law.  If  it 
IS  waterproof  cloth,  let  us  say  so.  and 
have  it  come  in  under  the  waterproof 
cloth  categories  If  it  is  not  for  water- 
proof purposes,  let  us  say  .so 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr  Preslden^  will  the 
Senator   yield '' 

Mr.  PASTORE      I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH  T^vo  or  three  ymn  ago 
we  had  a  similar  case  w.th  respect  to 
rubber-soled  footwear  By  slipping  a 
leather  liner  into  the  .sneaker,  as  we  call 
It  m  this  country,  they  were  able  to  get 
a  pulmg  from  the  collector  that  this  was 
not  rubber-soled  footwear.  The  Hon- 
orable Antoni  N  Sadlak,  then  Congress- 
man at  Large  from  Connecticut,  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  close  that  loophole,  and 
I  introduced  a  cnmpanion  bill  here. 

Mr  PASTORE  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  supported  that  legislation. 

Mr.  BUSH  The  Senator  did  support 
it.  That  was  a  similar  case  to  what  the 
Senator  is  now  talking  about.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  offer  special  legislation.  I 
want  him  to  know  he  can  have  my  sup- 
port 

Mr  PASTORE  I  thank  the  Senator. 
At  the  time  I  made  it  my  special  point 
of  business  to  ^'et  m  touch  with  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
CommitU^    Mr  Byrd  of  Virginia]. 

Mr  BUSH      I  know  the  Senator  did. 

Mr  PASTORE  We  had  a  hearing 
That  bill  was  immediately  reported.  Cer- 
tain manufacturers  were  putting  a 
leather  tongue  on  a  sneak<-"T,  ar.d  it  came 
in  as  rubber  goods 

Mr  BUSH  And  rubber-soled  foot- 
wear 

Mr    PASTORE      What  are  we  doing? 

Mr    BUSH      Fooling  the  people. 

Mr  PASTORE  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  answer 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield"' 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield 
I    Mr    CARLSON      As  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  well  remember  the 
Senator's  appearance,  and  we  were  glad 
to  have  his  assistance  in  the  matter. 

Mr  PASTORE  That  is  correct  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  always  exhibiting  an  understanding 
consideration  of  policies  that  do  irrep- 
arable harm,  because  they  lead  to  de- 
ceitful practices  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that   importers  are  already   taking   ad- 


vantage of  tile  lower  duty  althougli  tiie 
cloth,  after  being  imported  must  be  fin- 
ished to  remove  the  starch  in  order  to 
make  it  ink  absorbent  and  no  longer 
waterproof. 

This,  to  me.  is  a  loophole.  I  could 
use  a  harsher  word,  but  I  will  not.  I 
may  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  Mr  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
has  introduced  legislation  to  which  my 
bill  is  comparable.  The  House  bill  is 
H.R.  12437.  His  bill,  like  my  own.  would 
require  classification  of  waterproof  cloth 
according  to  the  end  use  of  the  material, 
thereby  closing  the  loophole  precisely 
as  the  case  should  be. 

I  fully  realize  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  confine  this  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  to  legislation  which 
is  considered  to  be  top  priority  in  our 
national  well-being.  But  the  passage  of 
this  bill  is  very  important,  inasmuch  as 
it  seeks  to  protect  the  jobs  of  American 
workers  which  might  well  be  lost  unless 
this  loophole  is  closed. 

But  what  Is  even  more  important,  if 
the  few  mills  which  manufacture  these 
very  fine  clothes,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  an  integral  part  of  our  de- 
fense, the  resulting  damage  to  our  over- 
all security  wiU  be  much  more  serious 
than  we  are  able  to  "perceive  at  the  mo- 
ment Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  to 
which  in  all  probability  this  bill  will  be 
referred,  to  give  serious  attention  to  and 
speedy  consideration  of  this  legislation: 
and  I  shall  be  very  willing,  if  they  so 
desire,  to  appear  at  any  time,  at  their 
convenience,  to  elaborate  on  the  remarks 
that  I  am  making  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
WiU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  3828)  to  limit  the  term 
"waterproof"  when  applied  to  cotton 
cloth  or  fabric,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  want  to  intrude 
on  the  Senator's  remarks,  but  if  the  Sen- 
ator wants  sponsors,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  senator  join. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  my  point  is  a  bill  of 
this  kind  should  come  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  first. 

Mr  PASTORE.  A  similar  bill  is  there 
now  I  thought  if  I  introduced  the 
measure  it  could  be  considered  in  com- 
mittee. Then  if  the  bill  is  passed  in  the 
House  the  spadework  will  have  been  done 
in  the  Senate.  That  is  the  only  purpose 
I  have  in  introducing  it.  so  it  will  not  be 
a  new  matter. 

Mr  BUSH.  I  hope  it  will  work  out 
that  way,  although  we  have  had  bad 
luck  with  them  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  we  will  have 
better  luck  this  time. 


}>HILADELPHIA  LAWYERS.  LFATH- 
ER-TONGUED  SNEAKERS.  AND 
WATERPROOFING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Lsland,  has  spoken  of  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance.  In  the 
course  of  his  talk  the  Senator  made 
reference  to  or  used  some  phrases  which 
I  should  like  to  use  in  another  connec- 
tion, if  the  Senator  has  no  objection. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  re- 
ferred to  Philadelphia  lawyers  I  £im  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer.  The  Senator  then 
referred  to  leather- tongued  sneakers  in 
the  shoe  trade.  And  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  the  deceit  involved  in  water- 
proofing Items  and  then  going  some- 
where else  and  washing  ofj  the  water- 
proofing. 

I  wish  to  apply  each  of  those  three  re- 
marks to  what  has  been  done  in  the 
rather  swift  and  untimely  execution 
ceremonies,  by  which  the  President's  re- 
quest for  civil  rights  legislation  was  de- 
feated by  the  action  of  almost  the  entire 
majority  party  over  the  objection  of 
virtually  the  entire  minority. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  SCOTT     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr  PASTORE  I  merely  wLsh  to  say, 
anticipating  what  the  Senator  is  going 
to  say.  realizing  that  the  Senator  comes 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  that 
the  remarks  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  subject  I  brought  up  today.  I 
respectfully  disassociate  myself  from  any 
similes  or  metaphors  the  Senator  might 
attach  to  any  statements  I  made 

Mr  SCOTT  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  Since  the  Senator 
has  not  patented  the  similes  or  meta- 
phors I  now  beg  leave  to  make  them  my 
own.  and  so  do 

This  unseemly  reversed  of  promises 
duly  made  in  the  City  of  the  Angels  by 
those  gathered  there  for  the  purpose  of 
making  promises,  so  quickly  repudiated, 
does  not  require  a  Philadelphia  lawyers 
talent  to  see  through,  or  to  see  through 
the  devices  which  have  been  adopted 
here  for  this  purpose.  I  do  not  charge 
that  those  visitors  in  the  City  of  the 
Angles  were  in  fact,  as  they  drafted  the 
civil  rights  plank  in  their  platform, 
leather-tongued  sneakers.  No.  Mr 
President.  I  do  not  make  that  charge. 
I  do  say.  however,  that  they  promised 
everything  in  the  civil  rights  platform 
this  side  of  Paradise,  and  they  managed 
to  convey  the  general  impression  that 
with  this  and  other  promises  the  vista 
this  side  of  Paradise  was  to  be  preferred 
to  the  farther  view. 

Irt  presenting  this  proposal  on  civil 
rights,  they  waterproofed  It.  They  wa- 
terproofed It  In  order  to  convince  the 
people  of  this  country  that  they  had  a 
salable  promise  or  a  salable  product 
They  waterproofed  It,  hoping  the  water- 
proofing would  last  until  the  latter  part 
of  this  year.  But.  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  said,  sometimes  peo- 
ple take  goods  and  waterproof  them, 
and  then  bring  them  to  another  place 
and  wash  the  waterproofing  off. 
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Mr  President,  this  is  what  has  hap- 
pened. The  waterproofed  civil  rights 
plank,  adopted  in  the  City  of  the  Angels 
by  temporary  residents  of  that  commu- 
nity, who  are  therefore  not  necessarily 
entitled  to  that  same  appellation,  was 
brought  here  In  the  hope  that  no  one 
would  bring  up  their  embarrassing  situ- 
ation, if  called  upon  to  keep  their  prom- 
ises. 

Only  yesterday  a  very  distinguished 
Senator  who  sits  on  the  back  row  made  a 
statement  outside  of  this  body  that  the 
Republican  Party  had  not  been  vigorous 
enough  in  securing  passage  of  tho^  two 
provisions  which  had  been  deleted  from 
the  proposed  civil  rights  law  of  1960,  and 
which  the  President  had  asked  to  be  re- 
stored. This  distinguished  Senator,  who. 
by  the  way.  failed  to  vote  on  either  of 
these  measures  when  there  was  an  op- 
portunity for  vigor,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
noted,  called  for  vigor.  There  was  an 
opportunity  for  vigor  today,  because  to- 
day the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minor- 
ity leader,  introduced,  at  the  Presi- 
dents suggestion,  these  two  features  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

What  we  have  witnessed  here  was 
indeed  vigor,  but  It  was  the  vigor  of  a 
group  of  undertakers  engaged  In  a  mass 
burial  It  was  the  vigor  of  those  who 
wished  earlier  action  to  be  forgotten  as 
the  warm,  clean  odors  of  the  upturned 
soil  enveloped  their  promises  so  recently 
conceived  In  the  City  of  the  Angels. 

So,  Mr.  President,  many  a  quondam 
advocate  of  civil  rights  reversed  himself 
today.  Many  a  noble  assurance  of  sup- 
port of  civil  rights  was  forgotten  today. 
Many  a  speech  made  to  many  a  group 
was  relegated  to  the  Umbo  of  remarks 
which  had  better  be  forgotten,  as  the  au- 
thors of  this  eloquence  joined  In  a  mass 
operation  to  destroy,  by  a  parliamentary 
tactic,  without  debate,  without  consid- 
eration, and  without  any  desire  to  per- 
mit anyone  to  discuss  the  civil  rights 
of  Americans,  a  civil  rights  program 
which  might  have  been  enacted  by  a 
Congress  of  men  of  good  will  Intent  on 
keeping  their  promises.  I  am  sure  that 
men  of  good  will  were  Involved  here  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  the  result 
must  speak  for  itself. 

No  amount  of  pleading  that  other  pro- 
posed legislation  should  take  priority 
will  deceive  those  who  wonder  why  there 
Is  not  at  least  some  downpayment  in 
August  on  the  promises  of  the  majority 
holding  two-thirds  of  the  membership  of 
both  Houses.  No  statement  that  other 
priorities  are  higher  will  deceive  those 
who  have  followed  the  course  of  these 
proceedings.  No  statement  that  we  must 
have  time.  Indeed,  to  pass  other  meas- 
ures which  we  might  In  fact  have  passed 
had  we  been  so  minded  In  the  regular 
session  of  the  Senate  will  deceive  those 
who  gave  credence  to.  those  who  faith- 
fully believed  In,  those  who  relied  upon 
the  promises  made  in  the  City  of  the 
Angels. 

Mr.  KEATING  rose. 
Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  1 
wonder  If  the  Senator  will  yield  for  a 
question. 

The  Senator  referred  to  waterproofing. 
Does  not  the  Senator  feel  perhaps  wa- 
terlogging" would  be  a  better  descrip- 
tion of  what  was  done  to  the  legislation 
which  was  offered? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Well,  the  plank  was 
originally  waterproofed,  and  then  the 
waterproofing  was  washed  off,  and  the 
plank  is  now  waterlogged. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  waterlogged. 
[Laughter.  I 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
other  planks  which  were  heretofore  wa- 
terproofed which  will  be  dewaterproofed 
and  will  be  waterlogged,  as  the  session 
proceeds  In  its  course  of  futility  and  of 
promises  unkept. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Exactly.  I  appreci- 
ate the  clarification  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  an- 
other question.  When  we  observed  the 
march,  as  the  Senator  puts  It.  to  the 
City  of  the  Angels,  and  the  enactment  of 
a  platform — I  am  referring  now  to  the 
platform  on  this  specific  subject — which 
expressly  called  for  the  enactment  of  the 
very  provisions  which  we  have  today 
endeavored  to  give  an  opportunity  to  be 
voted  upon  here,  does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  action  of  those  who  en- 
acted that  platform  and  then,  as  the 
Senator  will  remember,  warmly  em- 
braced it,  may  cause  a  high  degree  of 
cynicism  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  about  the  strength  of  and  the 
validity  of  platform  promises? 

We  have  heard  that  many  of  us  In 
political  life  are  sometimes  prone  to  give 
certain  credence  to  that  cynicism.  But 
the  American  people — and  I  hope  that, 
insofar  as  possible,  we  as  men  In  politi- 
cal life — support  political  platforms  be- 
cause they  should  mean  something. 
But  Is  not  this  performance  likely  to 
give  rise  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
skepticism  and  cynicism  over  the  valid- 
ity of  platform  promises? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  that  if 
members  of  the  public  do  not  become 
cynical  about  this  performance,  their 
capacity  for  cynicism  and  disillusion  has 
Itself  been  considerably  watered  down. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JA"VTrs.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  absolutely  correct 
In  expressing  his  Indignation  about  what 
we  have  just  seen  In  the  Chamber.  I 
think  It  proceeds  up>on  two  assumptions, 
which  I  do  not  think  will  escape  the  very 
serious  attention  of  the  American  people. 
One  assumption  Is  that  civil  rights 
legislation  is.  for  some  reason,  to  be 
graded  down  and  is  not  as  important  as 
the  particular  legislation  which  has  been 
named  by  the  majority  leader  as  pro- 
posed legislation  we  were  called  here  to 
consider. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  charge  of 
politics  Is  again  Intended  to  confuse  and 
obfuscate  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 


p.cple  the  fact  that  when  something  is 
not  done,  nothing  is  accomplished,  that 
inaction  is  the  worst  kind  of  bad  politics 
I  make  the  following  statement  be- 
cause the  words  'partisan-ship "  and 
•  politics"  are  loosely  bandied  around  I 
do  not  think  anyone  will  faU  to  approve 
what  the  Senator  from  Pennsvlvania 
I  Mr.  Scott]  has  just  said,  because  that 
IS  the  function  of  the  mmoritv.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  very  clear  now  that  a  minor- 
ity Is  involved,  and  that  it  is  intended  to 
roll  over  them  at  every  opportunity,  re- 
gardless of  the  Tightness  of  the  cause. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  Im- 
portant function  for  the  minority  to  per- 
form for  the  American  people,  and  if  we 
should  fall  to  perform  it.  we  would  be 
untrue  to  our  responsibility.  At  long 
last  we  are  performing  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  quail  or  shudder  at 
the  charge  of  politics  at  all.  I  compli- 
ment my  colleague  for  not  being  in  any 
way  intimidated  by  that  charge. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  agree  entirely  with  my 
colleague.  I  point  out  that  It  Is  perfectly 
proper  for  the  press  to  regard  a  session 
called  In  August,  following  two  poUtlcal 
conventions,  and  called  at  the  behest  of 
the  majority,  as  a  session  which  Is  hkely 
to  be  charged  with  politics. 

Senators  are  themselves  certainly  en- 
gaged in  politics.  But  I  suggest  that 
we  have  a  higher  obligation,  and  I  am 
sure  that  no  man  in  or  out  of  this  Cham- 
ber would  dare  to  make  the  assertion, 
nor  would  any  responsible  member  of 
the  press  make  the  assertion,  that  the 
two  Senators  from  New  York  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT]  are  not  in  themselves  entirely 
sincere  in  their  pursuit  over  mere  than 
a  decade  of  efforts  to  secure  legislation 
In  the  interest  of  human  rights,  human 
need,  and  human  decency. 

A  pattern,  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out,  is  definitely 
appearing,  and  the  public  ought  to  know 
it.  That  pattern  is  obviously  to  use  the 
two-thirds  majority  vote,  which  the  ma- 
jority has  In  both  Houses,  to  steamroller 
proposals  which  the  majority  leadership. 
In  Its  wisdom,  regards  as  unimportant  or 
as  lacking  in  priority,  and  to  dispose  of 
such  proposals  as  early  as  possible,  in 
order  to  return  to  the  hustings.  The 
majority  leadership  attempts  to  bring 
out  such  selective  matters  as  may  seem 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  majority  leader- 
ship of  both  Houses  to  contain  the  great- 
est appeal  In  a  political  campaign,  and 
to  shut  off  debate  on  all  matters  which 
the  majority  leadership  feels  is  not 
worthy  of  their  austere  consideration 
and  contemplation,  and  to  create  a  nar- 
row, limited,  agenda  for  this  session  on 
the  ground  that  that  is  what  we  were 
called  back  to  do. 

This  Congress  was  not  called  back 
merely  to  complete  action  upon  any  one 
or  a  limited  number  of  measures.  This 
Congress  was  called  back  to  complete  the 
unfinished  business  of  the  86th  Congress. 
As  the  President  F>ointed  out  in  his  mes- 
sage, there  were  27  particular  measures 
which  he  requested,  of  which  only  6  have 
been  acted   upon.     The   President   waa 
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right  in  asking  for  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. The  majority  was  wrong  in  arbi- 
trarily, without  debate  and  without  con- 
sideration, denying  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  even  a  fair  consideration  of 
civil  rights  proposals.  I  .say  that  those 
who  have  taken  this  action  must  live 
with  It. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield^ 

Mr  SCOTT  I  yield  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr    KEATING      Does  not  the  distin- 

j  guished  Senator  frnm  Pennsylvania  agree 

I  with  me  that  evidence  is  accumulating — 
and  IS  accented  here  today  in  the  per- 

I  formance  that  we  have  seen — to  prove 

I  that  this  was  ail  a  grand  design,  and  that 
many  of  us  who  opposed  the  present  ses- 
sion when  the  question  arose  last  July 

I  are  seeing  our  direst  predictions  come  to 
pass  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
action  apparently  to  be  taken  here,  in 

I  having    the    two-thirds    majority     ride 

i  roughshod  over  the  minority:' 

Mr  SCOTT  I  believe  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  session  is  intended  to  be  used  as 
a  forum  for  political  foofaraw  which 
some  Members  of  the  majority  would 
have  the  people  believe,  rather  than  for 
the  transaction  of  the  public  business. 

We  are  called  here  to  enact  legislation 
which  was  not  finished  in  this  Congress, 
and  which  the  President,  our  Chief  Exec- 
utive, has  many  times  requested.  We 
have  heard  much  talk  about  sudden,  last- 
mmute  requests  from  the  Executive  for 
this  ind  that  kuid  of  legislation. 

We  know  better  than  that.  There 
have  been  many  requests  for  a  farm  bill, 
for  education,  for  area  assistance.  We 
know  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  asked  for  a  proper  farm  bill 
since  he  ha.s  been  President  and  he  has 
been  denied  such  a  bill.  Certainly  in 
the  last  5  years  he  has  not  had  the  farm 
legislation  which  he  needs  to  administer 
in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  public.  He  has  asked 
over  a  period  of  years  for  area  assist- 
ance where  the  need  exists,  and  he  has 
been  denied  it  In-stead  he  has  been 
twice  offered  a  pork  barrel  by  which  the 
benefits  have  been  .so  proliferated  over 
s^j  wide  an  area  as  to  be  of  no  substantial 
benefit  to  the  areas  of  real  chronic  labor 
surplus. 

The  President  has  asked  for  a  suitable 
aid-to-education  bill  to  provide  Federal 
grants  in  aid  for  the  construction  of 
schoolhouses,  college  dormitories,  and 
other  facilities,  but  he  has  been  denied 
such  legislation.  He  has  been  asking  for 
It  for  year=:. 

When  I  hear  Senators  speak  con- 
descendingly, as  they  do.  and  see  them 
looking  down  their  noses  as  they  do.  and 
imply  that  somehow  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  in  some  way  failed  in 
his  duty,  and  say  of  him  that  "in  the 
twilight  of  his  term"  he  .suddenly  sug- 
gests these  measures.  I  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  known  where  his  duty  lies. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
known  that  their  President  i.s  aware  of 
where  his  duty  lies.  The  people  have 
recognized  that  the  President  In  asking 
for  legislation  has  asked  for  it  in   the 


public  interest  and  not  m  the  interest  of 
pressure  groups  or  of  small,  self-seeking 
segments  of  our  citizenship 

The    President    has    been    consistent 
Thp  failure  lies  not  in  the  President  of 
the   United  States,  but.  as  wa,<  .said  by 
a  poet  you  will  recall — 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  Is  not  in  our  stars. 
but.  in  ourselves 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield  further? 

Mr  SCOTT     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING  Does  not  the  distin- 
guished Senator  find  it  rather  interest- 
ing— and.  if  it  did  not  involve  many 
serious  questions,  rather  amusing — that 
the  reaction  to  the  President's  message 
when  it  was  read  in  the  Chamber  was 
that  the  majority  leader  and  his  leader 
and  their  cohorts  have  told  us  that  it 
sounded  just  like  the  platform  they  have 
embrsuied.  and  that  they  liked  it  because 
it  contained  so  much  of  their  platform'' 

Apparently  they  have  been  so  absorbed 
in  reading  the  Democratic  platform  that 
they  have  failed  to  read  the  platform 
drafted,  not  in  the  City  of  the  Angels,  but 
in  a  city  nearer  us.  the  city  of  Chicago. 

In  that  platform  one  if  not  all  of  the 
recommendations  made  repeatedly  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  this 
and.  in  many  instances,  preceding  Con- 
gresses under  the  same  control  were 
adopted.  It  seemed  to  me — and  I  feel 
sure  it  did  also  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania — quite  amusing  to  note  the 
reception  which  the  President's  message 
received  in  this  Chamber  from  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr  SCOTT.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  quite  right.  In 
fact,  the  majority  leader  referred  to  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  Democratic  platform.  I 
do  not  accept  that.  I  accept  it  as  evi- 
dence of  the  President's  own  views  and  of 
his  own  platform.  He  said  in  Chicago 
he  continued  to  have  one.  and  he  proved, 
when  he  sent  his  message  to  the  Senate, 
that  it  was  a  good  one. 

However,  if  the  majority  leader  or  the 
majority  leaders  leader  believes  that  the 
President's  message  was  the  Democratic 
platform,  why  should  they  not  be  in 
haste  to  enact  it?  Why  are  tliey  setting 
out  by  this  motion  to  table — and  doubt- 
less by  other  parliamentary  maneuvers 
and  motions  which  will  follow — to  defeat 
the  recommendations  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  the  majority 
leader  himself  says  represent  the  Demo- 
cratic platform?  'What  kind  of  animal 
is  this  which  sees  in  another  the  image 
of  itself  and  then  attempts  to  attack 
that  image  and  succeeds  merely  in  biting 
its  own  tail? 

Concluding  with  that  somewhat  agi- 
tated simile,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr  WllL].\\[S  of  Delaware.  I  ob- 
ject. 


Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

|»i.  11 

Aiken  Pong  MAgnuson 

Allott  Prear  M&nsfleld 

Anderson  Pulbrtght  Monroney 

B&rtlett  Ooldwat*r  Morse 

Be&ll  Oore  Morton 

Bennett  Or«en  Moss 

Bible  Hart  Mundt 

Bridge*  Hartke  Murray 

Burdlck  Hayden  Mxiskle 

Bush  Hlckenlooper  Pastore 

Butler  Holland  Prouty 

Byrd.  Va  Hru.ska  ProKinlre 

Byrd,W.Va  Humphrey  Randolph 

Cannon  Jackoon  Ruaaell 

Carlson  Javtts  Saltonstail 

Carroll  Johnson,  Tex.  Schoepi>el 

Case.  N  J  John.ston,  8  C.    Scott 

Chaves  Keating  Snxathers 

Church  Kennedy  Smith 

Clark  Kerr  Stennla 

Cooper  Kuchel  Symington 

Cotton  Lausche  Talmadge 

Dlrksen  Long.  Hawaii  Thurmond 

Dodd  Long.  La.  Wiley 

D<-)UKla*  Lusk  WUUanns.  Del 

Dworshak  McCarthy  Williams.  N.J. 

EastUnd  McClellan  Tarborough 

EUender  McOee  Toung.  N  Dnk 

Engle  McNamara  YuunK,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ke.atinc  in  the  chair*.  A  quorum  Is 
present. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  half  hour  or  longer.  Just 
preceding  the  quorum  call,  we  have 
listened  to  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Scott  1 
talk  about  civil  rights.  Among  other 
things,  he  discussed  the  fact  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr  Dirk- 
sen)  introduced,  at  the  President's  re- 
quest, a  civil  rights  prop>osal.  The  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  this  projxjsal 
has  been  coated  over  by  the  majority  in 
the  Senate  He  used  the  expression  that 
It  was  waterproofed  by  us  The  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating],  who  presently  occupies 
the  chair,  substituted  the  word  "water- 
logging" for  the  phrase  used  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  subject  I  pro- 
pose briefly  to  state  the  facts.  The 
facts  are  that  from  February  15  to  May 
of  this  year  the  Senate  debated  the  vari- 
ous civil  rights  proposals.  Congress 
finally  passed  a  bill,  and  the  President 
signed  it.  There  was  at  last  enacted  into 
law  an  effective  civil  rights  act. 
During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  that 
measure,  by  a  margin  of  approximately 
three  to  one.  the  Senators  on  the  minor- 
ity side  of  the  aisle  voted  to  lay  on  the 
table  a  proposal  substantially  the  same 
as  the  one  the  President  now  makes 

Let  me  say  that  during  the  long  dis- 
course by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scon]  he  not  only 
was  waterproofing  and  waterlogging,  but. 
Mr.  President,  in  a  manner  he  was  seek- 
ing to  place  a  political  coating  or  veneer 
upon  civil  rights  legislation  in  general, 
and  in  particular  upon  an  effective  legis- 
lative enactment  of  the  Senate  which  oc- 
cupied our  time  from  February  15  to 
May 

In  this  connection,  may  I  say  that 
when  the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
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House  was  elected  In  1952.  he  carried 
with  him  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  into  the  Senate  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Grand  Old  Party,  of  which 
I  am  not  a  member.  Although  during 
the  years  1953  and  1954  there  was  a  Re- 
publican majority  in  both  branches  of 
the  Confess,  at  the  same  time  that 
there  was  a  Republican  Piesident.  not 
one  civil  rights  measure  was  enacted  in- 
to law.  In  fact,  no  serious  attempt  to  do 
so  was  made.  The  record  clearly  shows 
that,  Mr.  President. 

While  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  on  the  floor,  Mr  President, 
I  observed  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  today,  issued  less  than  2  hours  a^ro.  an 
editorial  in  which  it  is  stated : 

But  If  Confess  took  seriously  this  work 
assignment.  It  probably  would  still  be  In 
session  on  that  day  next  January  when  it  Is 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  Congress  to  be  elected 
In  November. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  read  all  of 
this  very  fine  editorial  Instead,  I  shall 
read  only  one  more  brief  paragraph: 

Further  clvU  rights  legislation  U  urged  by 
t>oth  platforms.  But  this,  we  think,  is  not 
the  time.  Any  serious  effort  to  deal  with  It 
would  block  all  other  work  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  more  than  5 
months  from  now  we  shall  have  a  new 
President  and  a  newly  elected  Congress. 
We  shall  convene  in  January,  to  proceed 
with  our  work  for  the  welfare  of  our 
country  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  recent  prop>osaLs  and  contemplat- 
ed proposals  to  inject  civil  rights  legis- 
lation at  this  time,  if  seriously  under- 
taken, might  wreck  the  hop>es  for  relief 
of  the  aged  and  the  underprivileged  and 
the  unemployed  in  the  distressed  areas 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  obligation. 
No  matter  what  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may  say  in 
his  references  to  the  platforms — I  refer 
to  his  references  to  "waterproofing  '  and 
"waterlogging  ' — we  certainly  have  a 
duty  at  this  session  to  pass  the  necessary 
appropriation  bills  and  to  complete  the 
unfinished  business  of  great  impKJrtance 
which  was  pending  at  the  time  when 
Congress  adjourned  in  July,  so  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  could  proceed  to 
the  conventions  of  their  parties. 

The  obligation  to  give  effect  to  the 
1960  platform  pledges  adopted  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  los 
Angeles  belongs  to  the  new  administra- 
tion and  to  the  87th  US.  Congress.  In 
my  humble  judgment  we  should  not  try 
to  give  effect  to  the  1960  political  plat- 
form pledges  by  forcing  new  civil  rights 
measures  at  this  "cleanup,"  final  session 
of  the  86th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  happens  that  I  was 
born  and  reared  on  a  farm  in  Huron 
County,  Ohio,  and  lived  there  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  remember  an  expression 
which  was  used  there  at  that  time,  and 
probably  is  used  throughout  the  coun- 
try— "Clean  up,  and  git." 

Truly,  Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to 
be  diverted  because  of  some  p>olitical  ad- 
vantage which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  thinks  his  party  might  ob- 
tain by  having  a  prolonged  debate  on 
civil  righLs,  we  would  be  neglecting  the 


truly  important  business  before  us,  that 
the  welfare  of  the  aged  and  the  welfare 
of  the  depressed  areas  of  the  country  call 
upon  us  to  attend  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  not  intenaed  t.o 
discuss  this  subject.  In  fact,  I  sought 
recognition  at  this  time  because  I  de- 
sired to  address  the  Senate  briefly  upon 
another  subject.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  was  for  political  purposes  only  that 
this  discussion  was  had  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  feeling  that  now  I  have 
dissipated  by  the  liquid  amber  of  my  re- 
marks the  specious  arguments  made  by 
the  jimior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott]  in  regard  to  the  action  we 
should  take  on  civil  rights  legislation 
during  this  short  session,  I  wish  to  pro- 
ceed to  another  subject,  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  of  great  importance 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
time  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Keating  in  the  chair*.  Is  there  objec- 
tion?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Then.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
his  courtesy.  I  have  been  waiting  since 
noon  to  make  a  brief  insertion  in  the 
Record.  But.  first,  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Ohio  upon  his  re- 
marks. I  wholeheartedly  concur  in 
them. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  The  fact  is 
that  last  March  and  April  we  had  a  real 
chance  to  pass  a  strong  ci\ll  rights  bill. 
But  it  is  also  a  fact  that  on  every  vote, 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Republi- 
can Senators  voted  against  a  strong  civil 
rights  bill  and  against  FEPC  and  against 
the  very  measure  for  which  they  voted 
this  afternoon. 

What  is  the  difference  now?  Last 
winter,  when  we  voted  on  this  issue,  the 
fact  is  that  Democrats  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line  voted  overwhelmingly 
for  this  legislation — the  record  is  very 
clear  on  that — and  the  Republicans 
voted  against  it.  This  time  the  situation 
is  reversed.  Why  is  that?  It  is  because 
last  winter  we  had  a  chance  to  pass  a 
civil  rights  bill.  We  had  plenty  of  time. 
It  was  possible  for  us  to  outlast  a  fili- 
buster. At  that  time  the  Republicans 
were  not  willing  to  help  us.  This  time 
they  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  not 
a  chance  in  the  world  of  passing  a  strong 
civil  rights  bill  in  the  2  or  3  or  4  weeks 
we  have  before  Congress  must  adjourn. 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 


MEDICAL  INSURANCE  FOR  AGED 
NEEDED  BY  THOSE  UNDER  65 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  last 
month  both  political  parties  committed 
themselves  in  their  national  conventions 
to  pass  legislation  to  provide  health 
insurance  for  the  aged  This  L<;  one  of 
three  or  four  major  controversial  legis- 
lative  actions   expected    by    the   Nation 


from  this  August  session  of  Congre.ss. 
The  need  is  urgent  Wisconsin  citizens 
continue  to  write  to  me.  telling  me.  more 
persuasively  than  any  speech  could,  the 
simple  human  reasons  of  personal  expe- 
rience that  explain  why  we  should  act 
promptly  and  generously 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  letter  from  a  younger  couple 
warmly  applauding  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

E>EAE  Sih:  Many  of  our  would-t)€  humani- 
tarians preach  State  and  local  respxjnslbUlty 
but  then  hold  fast  to  a  status  quo  position 
when  a  soclga  program  Is  suggested. 

■We  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  charitable 
Nation  in  the  world,  and  this  Is  probably 
so.  but  our  charity  can  also  be  an  Irony  and 
I>aradoxlcal. 

Hundreds  of  warehouses  are  bulging  with 
surplus  foodstuffs  for  other  peoples,  and  we 
have  and  still  are  giving  billions  to  ques- 
tionable friends  throughout  the  world,  but 
I  fall  to  see  In  a  land  of  so  much  affluence 
where  we  have  maintained  a  paralleling  con- 
cern for   the   welfare  of   our   elderly  people. 

My  dad  died  In  December  1958.  at  the  age^ 
of  86.  having  been  blind  for  the  last  15  years 
of  his  life.     My  mother,  age  82,  lives  in  a  $45 
per  month  apartment. 

Both  my  father  and  mother  have  received 
fine  medical  attention.  And  the  small  social 
security  payment  of  $45  monthly  that  my 
mother  receives  has  boen  Invaluable  in  help- 
ing me  with  the  expense. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  social  security 
must  be  our  greatest  social  achievement.  It 
should  be  nurtured  and  strengthened. 

I  am  55,  and  my  wife  is  53.  and  we  would 
like  to  start  building  a  reserve  for  our  own 
retirement,  but  this  Is  clouded  by  the  pros- 
pvects  of  a  considerably  greater  future  cash 
outlay  for  both  of  our  dependent  mothers. 
Then,  too,  we  never  know  if  our  own  bodies 
will  continue  physically  strong. 

In  the  last  7  years,  my  contributions  have 
totaled  about  $5,000  gross,  necessitating 
what  I  consider  a  good  deal  of  retrenchment 
on  the  part  of  my  wife  and  me 

Our  friends  wonder  why  we  continue  to 
drive  a  1950  car. 


RESOLUTION   BY  LUTHER.a.N 
LAYMEN  S   LEAGUE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  the 
Lutheran  Laymen's  League,  at  its  annual 
convention  held  in  Minneapolis  July  10 
to  13,  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its 
deep  concern  about  the  prevalence  of 
violence,  immorality,  and  bad  taste  in 
pictures,  programs,  and  publications  be- 
ing disseminated  by  our  ma.ss  communi- 
cations media. 

The  Lutheran  Laymen's  League  is  an 
outstanding  organization  of  Christian 
laymen,  with  a  membership  of  over 
120.000. 

This  organization  does  not  ask  for  any 
form  of  censorship  that  will  interfere 
with  any  person's  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed right  of  free  speech,  but  it  is  its 
sincere  hope  and  concern  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  our  States  will 
call  conferences  of  citizens,  with  the  hope 
that  some  solution  can  be  arrived  at  for 
this  most  serious  and  pressing  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Resolution   60  04 

Resolution  on  ImmoraUty.  violence,   and  bad 
taste    In    pictures,   programs,    and    pubilca- 

t.ona 

Whereas  decent  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  becomU.ij;  increasingly 
disturbed  by  the  prevalence  of  imni'irality 
vlolenc",  ai-.d  bad  Uit,''e  ::.  p\.t:::AVi.>r.i.  m  - 
tlon  pictures,  televts;  :;  and  radi.  pr  ^ran-.s. 
and  In  the  mass  c  rnrT^-unlcatlons  mf'd:a  gen- 
erally;  and 

W'nereaa  the  fundamental  vaUiea  of  re- 
spect for  Ciixl,  for  humin  llle.  for  marriage, 
home  and  family,  f.,ir  pr  perty,  for  virtue,  for 
good  name  .\:.d  rpput<^*i -n  are  being  degraded 
and  eroded  by  these  unwholesome  Influences 
and  materials;    and 

Whereas  these  evils  can  be  combated  and 
rooted  out  only  by  the  united  and  persistent 
efforts  of   all   decent   citizens;    and 

Whereas  we  Lutheran  laymen,  as  followers 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  must  be  In  the  fore- 
front if  this  battle  for  decency  sund  morality: 
Therefore  be  '.t 

Resolved.  That  the  Lutheran  Laymen  s 
League,  assembled  In  convention  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn  ,  from  July  9  to  July  13.  ls)60, 
hereby — 

laj  Commends  and  supp-r'-s  the  producers 
of  all  acceptable  publications,  motion  pic- 
tures and  television  and  rswllo  programs  for 
recognizing  and  discharging  their  moral  re- 
sponsibilities  In    this   respect, 

b  Commends  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States  for  his  diligent  eJT'jrts  to 
"clean  up  the  mails", 

iC)  Knourage  current  efforts  in  the  two 
Houses  of  the  U  S  Congress  to  convene  a 
conference  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  offi- 
cials, u  gether  with  representatives  of  other 
interested  groups,  to  :  :udy  this  matter  and 
make  recommendations  fjr  ways  and  means 
to  deal  with   the  problem  effectively; 

(d)  Take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  a 
delegate  from  the  Lutherin  Laymen's  League 
and  also  a  de!eg;ite  from  the  Lutheran 
Church- Missouri  Syncxl  participate  in  such 
a  conference; 

<e'  M.ake  a  determined  effort,  as  Indi- 
viduals and  as  a  group  to  see  to  It  that  none 
of  these  offensive  influences  come  Into  our 
own  homes  by  way  of  publications  and  tele- 
vlsl'in  .md  radn  pr'rcrams.  and  that  we  and 
the  members  of  our  f.imllies  pledge  ourselves 
to  ch'-'se  ur  entertainment  outside  the 
home  carefully  and  In  accordance  with  God's 
word; 

(f)  Pray  fer-.en:ly  and  frequently  that 
Almighty  God  will  strengthen  each  one  of 
us,  ovir  families,  our  communities  and  our 
nations,  so  that  we  may  overcome  the  dis- 
semination of  these  unwholesome  Influences 
and  lift  our  society  to  new  and  higher  levels 
of  moraUty  virtue  and  decency;  and  be  It 
further 

R^^'olt'd  That  cr  pies  of  this  resolution  be 
released  to  the  public  press  for  publication 
and  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  appropriate 
officials  of  the  motion  picture  industry  the 
radio  and  television  Industries,  the  publish- 
ing Industry,  t.:i  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
to  other  public  ofllclals  and  civic  and  religious 
leaders  who  are  or  should  be  interested  In 
this  matter. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  PROVIDED  BY 
CONGRESS  FOPw  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. j'Lkst  about  an  hour  before  today's 
>e.s.Nion  began.  Secretary  Gates  .sent  me  a 
reply  U3  my  letter  of  Ju.y  28,  m  which  I 
requested  him  to  advise  me  whether  the 
Department  of  Defense  intends  to  use 
the  additional  fund.s  provid^xl  by  the 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1961 


I  havt^  been  told  that  replies  to  othf-.-- 
request-s  for  thi.s  information  are  being 
held  up  by  the  Pentagon  until  Secretary 
Gate.s'  letter  lo  me  is  released  While 
we  have  not  had  time  to  analyze  the  let- 
ter In  ar.y  detail.  I  am  anxious  that  the 
Am^Tican  people  pet  all  the  fact~s  as 
quickly  as  possible  and,  therefore,  I  have 
advised  Secretary  Gates  that  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  his  letter. 

A  quick  reading  of  Secretary  Gates' 
letter  indicates  that  it  does  not  provide 
all  the  information  requested.  For  ex- 
ample, in  my  letter  of  July  28.  I  re- 
quested Secretary  Gates  to  inform  me 
whether  he  has  rescinded  or  repudiated 
the  memorandum  issued  by  his  cflQce  on 
June  9.  1960.  w  hich  stated : 

If  the  Congress  makes  available  more 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1961  than  are  re- 
quested, and  where  the  law  does  not  re- 
quire expenditure,  agencies  should  reserve 
the  Increases  and  carry  them  forward  to 
the  maximum  practical  extent  to  fiscal  year 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  answer  to 
this  direct  question. 

My  letter  of  July  28  also  requested 
copies  of  the  specific  "shopping  lists" 
submitted  for  approval  by  the  military 
departments,  as  well  as  changes  made 
by  the  OflQce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
reasons  for  such  changes.  However, 
this  information  has  also  been  omitted. 

One  thing  Is  crystal  clear  from  the 
information  that  has  been  provided. 
This  is  the  fact  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  funds  provided  by  the  Con- 
Eire."^  are  impounded  and  are  planned 
to  remain  impounded  for  the  rest  of  this 
fiscal  year 

On  Julj-  7  the  Depa.-tment  "f  r>-fen.se 
Issued  Its  financial  plan  for  flsri!  vear 
1961  This  plan  .shewed  that  $1097- 
6J:5  000  was  planned  to  be  held  "avail- 
aole  for  future  requirements"  This  is 
PenicUi'on  gobbledego^ok  for  the  simple 
word  "impounded." 

The  Department  of  Defcn.*^  ha.s  now 
issued  a  ^^'v;-^-f1  flnar.r.al  plan  for  fiscal 
year  1961  which  pre.sumably  ties  in  with 
the  messace  arldres.<;f>d  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  vt^terday  This  revised 
financial  pl.m  .'^J■^ws  that  $621302.000 
IS  still  impoundf-d. 

As  yet,  I  have  received  no  reply  to  my 
letter  of  August  2  a.'-king  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  whether  additional  funds 
would  be  used  m  the  event  that  the 
Congress,  in  dLschartiine;  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  and  providing  for 
the  nar!Mi;.\:  d."fAn.-,e  should  decide  to 
make  fur.  1,.  av.ulable  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  administration  has  decided 
to  impound  $621,302,000  of  the  funds 
already  provided  by  the  Congress,  it  is 
obvious  what  its  policy  would  be  with 
regard  to  any  additional   funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point 
my  letters  Lo  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
of  July  28  and  Augu.st  2,  and  his  letter 
of  Augast  9  in  reply  to  the  first  of  these 
letters,  and  when  I  receive  a  reply  to 
the  second  letter  I  should  like  to  have 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record,  also. 


There  being  no  o'ojection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  follows: 

n,8,  SCJfATK, 

CoMMrrncx  on  Armed  Barnvtcam. 

July  2t.  1960. 
Hon,  Thomas  S.  Gates.  Jr., 
The  Secretary  o/  De/erue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Mm.  Sec»etabt:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  a  memorandum  was  issued 
on  June  9,  1960,  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Nayy.  and 
Air  Force  and  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense    (Comptroller)     which    stated    that: 

"If  the  Congress  makes  available  more 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1961  than  are  requested, 
and  where  the  law  does  not  require  ex- 
penditure, agencies  should  reserve  the  In- 
creases and  carry  them  forward  to  the  maxi- 
mum   practical    extent    to    fiscal    year    1962  " 

As  you  know,  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  testimony  presented  by  all  the  wit- 
nesses during  5  months  of  detailed  hearings, 
the  Congress,  In  dealing  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1961 
(Public  Law  86-601),  appropriated  $661- 
608. OOO  more  than  had  been  requested  In  the 
President's  budget.  This  net  Increase  of 
•661,608  000  was  the  end  result  of  varlotia 
program  Increases  of  roughly  •iv^  billion 
and  Individual  reductions  totaling  approxi- 
mately $1  1  billion 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  memo- 
randum of  June  9,  1960,  from  which  I  quoted, 
has  since  been  repudiated  or  rescinded  In 
addition,  please  furnish  this  sxibcommlttee 
with  a  clear-ctit  statement  concerning  cur- 
rent Department  of  Defense  piiWry  with  re- 
gard to  Immediate  and  full  utlUK.uion  of  the 
additional  funds  provided  by  the  C'mgress 
This  statement  should  cover  each  of  the  in- 
dividual Items  or  programs  for  which  the 
Congress  provided  funds  In  excess  of  the 
budget  request 

I  should  also  appreciate  jnur  adrlslng  me 
as  to  the  specific  steps  that  have  been  taken, 
as  well  as  those  planned  to  be  taken,  in 
order  to  eliminate  wasteful  contractuig,  sup- 
ply mismanagement,  and  other  proctu^ment 
deficiencies  In  order  to  achieve  the  econo- 
mies called  for  by  the  Congress  in  making 
a  3-peTcent  overall  reduction  In  procurement 
funds. 

Since  the  law  requires  funds  to  be  appor- 
tioned within  30  days  after  enactment  of  the 
Appropriation  Act.  It  la  requested  that  this 
subcommittee  be  furnished  with  a  complete 
accounting  of  the  apportionment  actions 
taken  to  date  with  respect  to  funds  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1961 

This  should  be  supplemented  with  the  fol- 
lowing information    (In  duplicate) 

1.  All  Instructions — other  than  purely  pro- 
cedural— issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Bufli'  t 
and  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  uf  l>-fp:.sf 
with  respect  to  apportionments  This  shuuld 
Include  directives  or  Instructions  which 
would  affect  apportionments,  such  as  direc- 
tives or  Instructions  dealing  with  obllga- 
tlonal  programs,  expenditure  objectives,  etc. 

2.  The  specific  "shopping  lists"  submitted 
for  approval  by  the  military  departments,  as 
well  as  changes  made  by  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  reasons  for  such  changes 

3  Each  successive  Department  of  Defense 
"financial  plan  for  fiscal  year  1981,"  as  well 
as  any  Instructions  accompanying  the  plan. 

4.  A  statistical  summary  showing  by  ap- 
propriation, the  amounts  available  for  appor- 
tionment and  the  amounts  apportioned  to 
date.  Explanation  should  be  given  of  all 
amounts  placed  In  reserve  or  not  fully  re- 
leased for  obligation  or  commitment 

I  should  appreciate  this  information  being 
provided   as  quickly   as   possible,   but   in  no 
event  later  than  August  5. 
Sincerely, 

Ltwdon  B  Johnson 
Chairman,  Preparedness  Subcvrnmittee. 
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V  3    Sknatx. 
OrncE  or  THE  Democ-ratic  Lr,^Dni 

Wa.'fhi-ngton    DC     Avgn^t  2    1960. 
Hon.  Thomas  S  Oatbs.  Jr  . 
The  Secretary  o/  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mb,  Secretary  During  the  forth- 
coming session  of  the  Congrens.  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  need  fur  addmonal 
funds  for  the  programs  essential  to  a 
strengthened  national  defense. 

This  consideration  will  cover  such  pro- 
grams as  Army  modernization.  Navy  modern- 
ization, airborne  alert,  acceleration  of  bal- 
listic missile  progrtuns.  acceleration  of  mili- 
tary satellites,  airlift,  antisubmarine  war- 
fare, augmentation  of  manned  bomber  capa- 
bilities, augmented  troop  strengths,  ex- 
panded research  and  development,  and  other 
high   priority  programs. 

I  should  appreciate  your  advising  me  now 
whether  such  additional  funds  would  be 
used.  In  the  event  that  the  Congress,  In  dis- 
charging Its  constitutional  responsibility  of 
providing  for  the  national  defense,  should 
decide  to  make  additional  funds  available. 

If  so.  I  should  also  appreciate  yotu-  specific 
recommendations  as  to  the  amounts  that 
can  be  used  effectively  during  fiscal  year 
1961,  what  could  be  accomplished  with  such 
funds,  and  which  programs  the  Department 
of  Defense  believes  should  be  augmented  or 
accelerated  In  order  to  assure  that  America's 
future  military  strength  will  be  unquestion- 
ably second  to  none 
Sincerely. 

Ltndoj*  B.  Johnson. 


Tkx  Sbcxxtaht  of  DxrxNsx, 
Washinffton,  DC,  August  9.  1960. 
Hon   Ltndon  Johnson. 
Chairnmn.  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
US.  Senate. 

DcAK  Mx.  Chaixman  Tour  letter  of  July 
28.  I960,  inquires  about  oxir  plans  for  the 
utilization  of  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  In  excess  of  the  President's  Janu- 
ary btidget  request.  Tou  realize,  of  course, 
that  a  large  part  of  that  addition  consists 
of  Items  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee subsequent  to  the  January  budget  re- 
quest. Included  In  that  category  are  the 
additional  funds  requested  for  Army  mod- 
ernisation, airlift,  aircraft,  Mlnuteman,  Po- 
laris, antisubmarine  warfare  research  and 
development.  Midas,  Discoverer.  Atlas, 
BMEW8  and  certain  air  defense  programs, 
totaling  over  $750  million. 

In  his  special  message  to  the  Congress 
yesterday,  the  President  made  reference  to 
the  balance  of  the  additional  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress,  In  more  detail, 
the  following  decisions  have  been  reached 
as  of  this  date: 

1.  The  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Re- 
serve will  be  supported  at  strengths  of 
400.000  and  300.000  men.  resi>ectlvely.  utiliz- 
ing in  full  the  additional  funds  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  About  half  of  the  addi- 
tional funds  provided  for  Army  National 
Guard  technicians  will  be  used  to  equalize 
their  pay  rates  with  those  prevailing  in  their 
communities. 

2.  The  additional  funds  appropriated  for 
the  promotion  of  rifle  practice  will  be  used. 

3.  About  $28  million  more  of  the  addi- 
tional funds  appropriated  for  Army  modern- 
ization will  be  utilized  now  to  Increase  the 
rate  of  production  of  the  new  Army  tank, 
leaving  the  balance  for  future  consideration. 

4.  Additional  funds  provided  for  airlift 
aircraft  will  be  utilized.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
depending  upon  the  specific  programs  to  be 
determined  shortly. 

5.  The  airborne  alert  capability  will  be 
augmented,  utilizing  the  additional  funds 
appropriated. 

6.  Additional  funds  will  be  made  available 
for     the     development     of     the     B  70      The 


technical  details  of  this  program  ure  Pti:; 
under  study  arid  the  exact  amount  which 
can  be  properly  applied  t-o  it  during  fiscal 
year  1961  cannot  yet  be  determined  Hew- 
ever.  It  Is  presently  estimated  that  about 
$100  million  of  the  cungresslonivi  add-ons 
will  be  used,  bringing  the  total  for  this 
program  to  about  $195  million  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

7.  The  major  portion  of  the  additional 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Samos  program 
will  be  utilized  to  provide  an  alternative 
approach  to  certain  critical  phases  of  this 
development.  While  this  program,  too.  Is 
under  technical  study.  It  now  appears  that 
another  $50  million  will  be  utilized  to  bring 
the  total  for  the  combined  Air  Force  Space 
Satellite  program  to  $427  million  for  the 
current  fiscal  year, 

8  The  Polaris  program  will  be  Increased 
from  three  fully  funded  and  nine  partially 
funded  submarines  to  five  fully  funded  and 
five  partially  funded,  utilizing  most  of  the 
additional  funds  appropriated. 

9.  Also,  because  of  the  pr'Dgress  of  the 
Polaris  system,  development  of  a  consider- 
ably longer  range  Polaris  missile  will  be  In- 
itiated. This  Item  was  not  Included  In 
either  the  January  or  the  revised  Defense 
Department  budget  request,  or  In  the  con- 
gressional add-ons.  However,  we  believe 
that  the  additional  funds  required  can  be 
found  by  reprogramlng  within  available  re- 
sources. 

We  do  not  plan  to  use  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  additional  Inter- 
ceptor aircraft  because  the  bill  as  finally 
enacted  substantially  provided  the  funds  re- 
quested for  air  defense,  particularly  for  the 
Bomarc-B  missile  and  the  Improvement  of 
existing  Interceptors. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  nuclear- 
pKJwered  attack  submarines  In  the  1960  pro- 
gram have  Just  been  awarded,  and  because 
of  the  Impact  of  the  recent  Increase  In  the 
Polaris  program,  there  are  no  immediate 
plans  to  use  the  additional  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  SSN's  In  excess  of  the  De- 
fense  I>epartmenfs  revised  budget  request. 

Attachment  A  provides  further  details  on 
the  utilization  of  congressloiuil  add-ons. 

As  the  President  Indicated,  certain  other 
measures  designed  to  Improve  the  readiness 
and  p>06ture  of  our  forces  have  already  been 
taken  or  are  under  consideration.  A  third 
attack  carrier  is  being  assigned  to  the  6th 
Fleet  and  three  attack  carriers  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  7th  Fleet.  These  additional 
deployments  will  Involve  the  recommlsslon- 
Ing  of  two  fleet  oilers  to  support  the  Increased 
level  of  operations  in  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific. 

A  number  of  B-47  medium  bombers  and 
their  accompanying  tankers,  scheduled  to  be 
phased  out  of  the  force  during  fiscal  year 
1961,  will  be  retained.  Furthermore,  the  rate 
of  operation  of  the  entire  B-47  force  will  be 
Increased  and  their  deployment  further  dis- 
persed. 

Army  readiness  will  be  further  enhanced 
by  an  Increase  In  the  number  and  scope  of 
strategic  and  airborne  exercises. 

Other  than  the  additional  readiness 
measures  and  the  utilization  of  congressional 
add-ons,  the  fiscal  year  1961  program  as  It 
now  stands  Is  essentially  the  siune  as  that 
reflected  In  the  Justification  material  fur- 
nished to  the  Congress  In  connection  with 
the  fiscal  year  1961  budget  presentation. 
Ttiese  and  any  future  propram  changes  will 
be  repvorted  to  th:"  Congress  as  required  by 
the   established    reprogramlng   procedures. 

None  of  these  defense  measures  requires 
additional  funding  at  this  time  Some  of 
them  will  be  financed  from  appropriations 
already  made  In  this  session  With  respect 
to  other  measures,  we  will  meet  their  costs 
within  available  resources  Insofar  as  possible 
If  we  -Should  find  that  *hp  additional  readl- 


nf'.ss  meastn-es  cannot  be  accommodated 
within  available  appropriations  we  wlU 
promptly  take  the  appropriate  action  to  sub- 
mit a  supplemental  request  for  the  neces- 
sary- funds. 

I  believe  that  the  foregoing  fairly  answers 
your  principal  questions  with  regard  to  the 
utilization  of  the  additional  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress.  All  of  our  pro- 
grams, force  levels  and  deployments  are  kept 
under  constant  review  Where  technological 
breakthroughs  occur,  emphasis  will  be  added; 
where  programs  are  overtaken  by  events, 
terminations  will  be  elTected.  This  is  In 
accord  with  the  long -established  policy  of 
the  executive  branch;  no  change  has  been 
made  In  this  policy. 

With  respect  to  the  3-percent  acroFs-the- 
board  cut  In  procurement  funds  Imposed  by 
the  Congress,  we  will,  of  course,  make  every 
effort  to  absorb  the  reduction  In  funds  with 
a  minimum  reduction  In  program.  As  you 
know,  the  Department  of  Defense  works  con- 
tinuously and  systematically  to  Improve 
contracting  procedures.  We  feel  that  con- 
tract negotiations  are  being  conducted  on 
the  basis  of  more  complete  and  more  accu- 
rate cost  information  for  both  the  prime  and 
subcontractor  levels.  Only  la5t  week  I,  to- 
gether with  the  Chiefs  of  StafT  and  the 
service  Secretaries,  met  with  some  50  of  the 
leading  aircraft  and  missile  manufacturers 
and  construction  contractors  to  engage  their 
full  cooperation  and  Invite  their  counsel 
with  respect  to  improving  perforniance  on 
our  ICBM  programs.  We  stressed  the  need 
for  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  various 
participants  In  the  program,  Improvements 
in  quality  control  and  labor  productivity, 
and  other  measures  which  would  assist  in 
meeting  activation  schedules  and  in  effect- 
ing cost  reductions.  Improvements  In  con- 
tracting procedures  were  also  discus.sed  A 
more  detailed  statement  on  improvements 
In  procurement  and  supply  management  Is 
furnished  In  attachment  B." 

Whether  we  can  absorb  the  full  3-per- 
cent reduction  In  procurement  funds  made 
by  the  Congress,  amounting  to  over  $400 
million,  while  concurrently  making  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  civilian  personnel  em- 
ployed at  the  Washington  headquarters,  is 
still  a  question. 

Your  final  question  relates  to  the  status 
of  apportionment  actions  for  fiscal  veer 
1961.  The  attached  schedule  (attachment 
C)  shows  that  98  percent  of  the  funds  cover- 
ed by  Public  Law  86-601  and  planned  for  ap- 
portionment (excluding  most  of  the  congres- 
sional add-ons  which  were  set  aside  for  fur- 
ther study)  were  in  fact  apportioned  within 
6  days  after  the  President  signed  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  funds  not  yet  appor- 
tioned and  the  Items  "apportioned  but  un- 
dergoing review."  I  am  sure  you  appreciate 
that  not  all  service  programs  are  ready  to 
go  forward  at  the  time  the  bill  Is  enacted 
Into  law.  For  many  reasons — technical  dif- 
ficulties, changes  In  concepts,  lack  of  defini- 
tive plans — additional  time  Is  frequently  re- 
quired In  order  to  assure  the  development  of 
valid  programs.  As  a  matter  of  good  busi- 
ness practice,  we  must  assure  that  the  re- 
quirement Is  still  valid  In  the  light  of  pres- 
ent circumstances,  and  that  all  significant 
aspects  of  the  program  have  been  properly 
worked  out  before  the  funds  are  released. 

Attachment  D  consists  of  the  instructions 
l.ssued  In  relation  to  fiscal  year  1961  appor- 
tionment actions. 

The  last  attachment  consists  of  the  three 
fiscal  year  1961  financial  plans  which  have 
been  published  to  date. 

We  trust   that   this  material   will  be  ade- 
quate   to   your    needs.    We   will    be    glad    to 
provide  such  ftirther  explanations  of  the  at- 
tached Information  as  you  may  desire 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  S    Gate?    Jr. 
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Attachment  A 

Dupartmeni  of  Defrn.-i>    Appropriation  Act,  1961 — Analyaia  of  planned  utilization  of  additional  appropriations  provided  by  the  Congrett 

over  the  President' »  January  budget 

[Thousands  of  dollan] 


It«m  and  appropriation  title 


a) 


Malnt.iir.inz  \r->:v  Reserve  strength  at  300,000  and  Anny  Nathmal  Ouard 
<^Tfv.&'i.  -i:  t-"  :**) . 


Reserve  fjersoonel.  Army_ 

National  Guard  personnel,  Army 

Operation  and  nalntattnoe,  Army „ 

Operation  and  ingtalMance,  Army  National  Guard.. 


Ir.rr'M.-*  'or  Army  National  Guard  technicians  program:  Operation  and 
niiiir .'nance.  Army  National  Guard  

In<-rv':u-;.'  for  promotion  of  rifle  practice:  National  Board  tor  the  Promotion 
of  K:fl''  Pr^tice,  \Tvay 

Army  modernization:  Procurement  of  equipment  and  miaailee.  Army 
(total  appropriation) 

Polaris,  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarines 


Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles.  Nary. 
Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy 


Antisubmarine  warfare. 


Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy 

H.'.st-arch.  development,  test  and  evaluation.  Navy.. 


.\  riifi  ^Tipability,  additional  aircraft:  Airlift  modernization.  Air  Force_. 
Air  dfffnse.  adifitional  fighter  aircraft:  .\lrcraft  procurement,  Air  Force. 
Airborne  alert  capability 


Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 

Aif'THft  proCTirement,  Air  Force 

B  :<<  pr'fTiroment    Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force 

8viios  [jrosrani:  Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation,  .\ir  Force. 

Minuteraan  "soUd-propeliant  ICBM:  Missile  procurement.  Air  Force 

Midas  proeram     Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation.  Air  Force. 

Du«:r)vprer  [>r'>gram:  Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation.  Air 
Furcx' 

Interceptor  improvements:  Aircraft  procurement.  .Vlr  Force.""l"II"II! 

Atla"!  proiTTim    Mi.<wlle  procurement.  Air  Force 

BMEW-  f  T'L'- 1;:     Other  procurement.  Air  Force ; 

SurveilLknce  ;  r  kriin:  Other  procurement.  Air  Force 

GAR  9  in!  ASG~18  programs:  Research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion. Air  Force. 


Total.  Pej  artment  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act. 

Recaplf  liation  by  service: 

!  letiartment  of  the  .\rmy 

I^epartment  of  the  Navy "" 

Department  of  the  Air  Force I 


Gross  increase 
provided  by 
the  Congress 
over  the  Presi- 
dent's January 
budget 


(2) 


106,440 


35.000 

31.700 

38,540 

200 


5,000 

aoi 

204.000 
394.000 


06,000 
299,000 


107,000 


67,000 
60,000 


200.000 

>  100.000 

86,000 


16.000 
70,000 


Congressional 

reduction  of 

3  percent 

applied  to 

procuremejit 

"add-ons" 


(3) 


'-46.248 
-11.830 


-XSSO 
-8.970 


-1.710 


-1,710 


-6.000 
-3.000 
-3,100 


190,000 

«83,800 

27,000 

26,400 

35,000 

1M,300 

136,000 

36,000 

16,700 

15,000 


'1,902,341 


316  241 

SOI.  000 

1.080,100 


-3,100 


-5,700 

-sio 


-4,086 

-4.080 

-1,080 

-501 


-87.106 


-46. 348 
-13.630 
-27.327 


Additional  ap- 
propriation 

proylded  by  the 
Conpves  over 
the  President's 

January  bu<lget 


(4) 


106.440 


36,000 

31,700 

38.640 

300 


\000 

»1 

158.363 
383,180 


Applied  to 
"add-on" 
programa 


(6) 


106.440 


36,000 

31.700 

38.640 

200 


01180 
300.030 


106.200 


66.300 
60,000 


194.000 

•97,000 

83,000 


15,000 
67,000 


184,300 

«83,800 

36,100 

36,400 

35,000 

132,114 

131.030 

33.080 

16,190 

16,000 


•  1,  815.  336 


368,003 

487,470 
1,068.773 


3.000 

301 

66.303 
313,340 


66,300 
367,060 


41.880 


41. 


194,000 


83,000 


1^000 
87,000 


100.000 
80,000 
38,100 
3>,400 

35.000 

132.114 

131.920 

33.050 

16.190 

15.000 


>  1.  371, 443 


173,643 
354.236 
843.673 


Not  applied  to  "add-on" 
proffranu 


Bavlngs  In 

1-year 
accounts 

(6) 


2.400 


2,400 


X400 


Unprogramed 
In  DO-year 
aooooDta 

(7) 


0«.0« 

60,840 


36.860 
S2.080 


>  63. 404 


•66,300 

8,114 


97,000 


8i300 
33,800 


•441, 


03.060 
133,344 
315. 100 


iupr^-sents  the  3-percent  general  reduction  against  the  appropriation.  "Procure- 
ment of  equipment  and  missiles.  Army"  since  the  total  appropriation  Is  for  "modemi- 
latlan." 

» In  addition,  unprogramed  funds  of  $110.,580.000  representing  the  reduction  of 
$114,000,000  in  the  DOD  s<'mlofnclal  revised  budget  for  antisubmarine  warfare  less 
the  3  percent  general  procurement  cut  of  $3,420,000. 

'  The  conference  committee  indicated  tiiat  If  developments  in  air  defense  demon- 
strate that  the  additional  funds  for  fighter  aircraft  are  not  required,  they  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  H-TO  aircraft  program. 

« IncliKl.s  ^tO.OOO.OOO  added  by  Senate  which  by  conference  action  is  also  available 


for  the  acceleration  of  the  Midas  and  Discoverer  sateUite  programs  and  for  the 
Minuteman  mobility  program. 

•  Included  In  these  amounts  are  the  additional  funds  requested  by  Department  of 
Defense  revisions  for  Army  modernization,  airlift  aircraft,   Minuteman.   Polaris 
^.'i^S?**^°*    warfare   research   and    development.    Midas.     Discoverer,    Atlas, 
B.M  E  W3  and  certain  air  defense  programs,  totaling  over  $750,000,000 

•  Additional  amounts  may  be  utUUed  to  finance  the  development  of  an  increased 
range  Polarto  missile  This  specific  Item  was  not  Included  In  either  the  January  or 
the  revised  DOD  budget,  or  in  the  congressional  add-ons 
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ATT\r  HMKNT     B 

PR.  <''-REMENT 

Xr.e  3  per-er.-,  a.:ross- -iie-board  reduction 
In  prfKioreme:.:  :"■;:,.;-  .«,  i,~  recommended  In 
the  House  Apprjpria:.  -;.i  Committee  Re- 
port to  a=.s'ire  improvements  '.n  procurement 
practices       The    conclusion    that    such    Im- 

I  provements  were  necessary  was  based  on  ex- 
amples of  inefBcient  practices  cited  In  the 
rep.-rt  pp  51-53).  Most  of  these  exam- 
ples came  fr  rr-;  reports  to  the  Congress  by 
:.'.°  Comp-r  ....?.-  General. 

I         Prs    r  :. ,  -r.e  development  of  the  fiscal  year 

'  1961  pr  -  ,.r»ment  estimates,  the  OfBce  of  the 
Secretary  :  D^-'-nse  and  each  of  the  military 
depirtmer.-s    •.  -  >lc    a   number   of  specific   ac- 

I  tions  to  -  rr^ct  the  icind  of  deficiencies  cited 
by  the  H  ;use  Appropriations  Committee. 
F'  r  pxarr.p;.-  -he  .\rmed  Services  Procure- 
rr.er.t  Regulation  has  been  revised  to 
5-r»r.?-her.  Its  coverage  of  pricing  policies 
and  techniques,  subcontract  pricing,  and 
the  principles  controlling  allowable  costs. 
E.wh    -f    the   military    departments  has   also 


made  substantial  Improvements  in  con- 
tracting methods,  reviews,  and  audits. 
Every  effort  is  ctirrently  being  made  to  maxi- 
mize procurement  by  formal  advertising  and 
competition  Is  being  obtained  In  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  our  negotiated  procurement. 
These  corrective  actions  have,  from  a  pol- 
icy standpoint,  been  acknowledged  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  as  being  appro- 
priate to  the  correction  of  the  deficiencies 
cited. 

In  stmimary.  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  acted  to  correct  the  deficiencies  cited 
and  has  made  substantial  progress  to  date. 
The  fiscal  year  1961  budget  estimate  as- 
sumed further  improvements  would  be 
made.  These  Improvements  are  a  part  of  an 
orderly  and  continued  effort  to  eliminate  de- 
ficiencies In  procurement  policies  and  proce- 
dures, and  to  Isolate  and  correct  errors 
should  they  occur.  Consequently.  It  will  be 
extremely  dlfllcuU  to  achieve  further  econ- 
omies siifflclent  to  absorb  the  3  f)ercent 
across-the-board  reduction.  To  the  extent 
the  Department  Is  unable  to  effect  these  ad- 


ditional economies,  the  reduction  will  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  mis- 
siles, ships,  aircraft  and  other  material 
which  can  be  purchased  with  these  appro- 
priations. 

SUPPLY    MANACEXEKT 

Military  supply  management  In  recent 
years  has  progressed  significantly  to  achieve 
the  highest  level  of  effectiveness  and  econ- 
omy in  the  history  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Supply  management  accomplish- 
ments are  well  docimiented  In  hearings  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  have  been  recognised 
by  committees  in  their  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  following  results  testify  to  the 
forward  strides  that  have  been  taken  In  this 
important  management  area: 

1  In  the  2  fiscal  years  prior  to  1960,  sup- 
ply system  Inventories  were  reduced  by  $73 
billion,  and  when  final  reports  are  compiled 
for  fiscal  year  1960  It  Is  expected  that  the  3- 
year  total  will  approximate  $10  billion  At 
the  same  time  management  has  improved 
the    overall   readiness   position    of    support- 


1960 
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ing  Inventories  by  planned  balancing  of 
stocks  and  by  transfer  of  ownership  of 
stocks  between  the  military  services. 

2.  In  the  f>afit  3  yeara  comprehensive  poli- 
cies and  systems  have  been  dt  el  pxd  to  as- 
sure that  equipment  and  su;  p.^i.-  a-.allable 
anywhere  In  the  Department  are  transferred 
and  used  before  new  procurement  dollars  are 
expended  for  similar  items.  In  fiscal  year 
1968.  this  cross  utilization  of  long-supply  ma- 
teriel totaled  $587  million;  for  fiscal  year  1960 
these  savings  will  amount  to  $2  billion. 

3  In  submitting  the  fiscal  year  1961  de- 
fense budget  to  the  Congress,  the  results  of 
Improved  supply  management  were  further 
anticipated  by  making  a  $100  million  re- 
duction In  the  estlnuLte  for  depot  supply 
system  costs. 

4.  Military  wareho';^.e~  ■,  ,rlng  55  million 
square  feet  of  floor  space  have  been  closed, 


and  by  June  1982  an  additional  19  million 
square  feet  of  space  will  be  inactivated. 

5.  In  the  past  fiscal  year  four  new  single 
managers  have  been  established  In  the  com- 
modity areas  of  general.  Industrial,  construc- 
tion, and  automotive  supplies.  In  Its  report 
on  military  supply  management  dated  June 
30,  1960,  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations of  the  House  stated: 

"The  single  manager  program  has  accomp- 
lished some  of  the  purposes  sought  by  the 
Congress  without  creating  new  problems  of 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  a  fourth  service 
and  with  a  relatively  easy  transition,  as  well 
as  Insuring  no  Interruption  of  the  logistics 
support  furnished   to  military  commands." 

The  estlnmted  savings  from  single  man- 
ager operation  have  been  constantly  increas- 
ing. In  the  above-cited  committee  report  an 
Increase  In  savings  of  75  percent  In  1  year 


was  recognized  and  further  increases  can  be 
expected  as  these  integrated  management  or- 
ganizations become  fullv      p<-:.tlonal. 

6.  Similarly  recogtiizea  1:.  the  previously 
cite  committee  report,  and  by  numerous 
Members  of  the  Congret*  .r.  the  CoNGiaEs- 
sioNAL    Rbxx>rd,    v.  i."-  •     ah  ,~;.:-nent    on 

May  12,  1960.  01  ..  ritju:.:^  .  r  .1. .  .Mcatlons 
system  and  a  Defense  e  n.;..  .riicatlons 
Agency.  This  new  system  rcprt»eiiL6  a  con- 
solidation of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
oonamunlcatlons  systems  and  will  provide 
more  eflectlve  and  more  economical  use  of 
circuits  and  facii:ties. 

The  momentimi  of  progress  achieved  In 
recent  years  in  supply  manageme:.:  ;?  con- 
Unulng.  Tlie  defense  materiel  r..a:.at,-t  inent 
program  Is  designed  to  carry  forwara  to  new 
higher  levels  the  soUd  accomplishments  of 
recent  years. 


Attachment  C 
Drparimmt  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1961 — Statu*  of  apportionment  actions,  fiscal  year  1961 

[Thottsands  of  dollars] 


Apiiropriatlon  tltb 

CD 

Total  araU- 

Kble  tor 
apportion- 
ment 

(2) 

Available 
far  future 
require- 
ments 

(3) 

Reserved  for 

completion 

of  approved 

programs 

(4) 

Planned 
apportion- 
ment 
program 

(5) 

Apportionment  actions 

Items  ap- 
portioned 

Requested 
by  servies 

Recom- 
mended 
by  OSD 

(7) 

A  pportioned 

by  Bureau  of 

the  Budget 

(8) 

but  under- 
going 
further 
review 

MUttarv  persoonrl: 

Military  penonnrl.  .^rmy 

3,680.548 
2,C1«C0C7 

6ia.74e 

4, 080, 678 
234. 9gB 

87.584 
25.  KW 

.M.025 
231,377 

4«.128 
776,000 

3.680.548 

2,«16.0fi7 

613.746 

4.080,676 

234,998 

87,584 

25,109 

54.025 

231,377 

46,128 

775,000 

3.680.648 

2.616,067 

613,500 

4.nS0,876 

234.998 

87,584 

25,109 

53,601 

231.377 

46.128 

775.000 

3.680,548 

2.616,067 

613,500 

4,OH0..W4 

217.298 

85.584 

25.  109 

53.  692 

224,977 

46,128 

775,000 

3,680,548 

2,616,067 

613,000 

4,080.384 

217.298 

86,884 

25.109 

58,092 

224,  9n 

46,138 

775,000 

Military  peraoonel,  .Navy 

Military  peraonnel,  Marbie  Corps 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force 

Keservr  personnel.  Army „. 



Reserve  pcrsganel,  Navy 

Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corp*. 

"-*---—— 

R««erve  personnel.  Air  Force     

- — -—- • 

National  Ouard  perwHUMl,  Arrey 





Natlnnal  Ouard  (>enannat,  Mr  Porw 

— — — 

Retired  pay,  Department  of  Deianse 

Total,  military  p<TsonneI 

12,44&,2H 

13,446,258 

13,444,679 

13,418,287 

13.417,787 

Operation  and  malntenanee: 

OiieratioD  and  niaintflnance.  Army 

«.eOB.087 

2.  AM.  729 

192,  R31 

1511.405 

1«Z081 

188,061 

601 

7.000 
18.976 
18,576 
16.000 

42S 

8.  «n.«;,  087 

2.664.729 
192.831 

4.511.406 

159.661 

188.061 

601 

7,000 
18.975 
16.  676 
15,000 

425 

8.609,535 

2.664.729 

192,  S31 

4.512.216 

157.061 

183,061 

300 

7,700 
18,978 
1^575 
16,000 

426 

3,609.535 

2.664,739 

192.  R31 

4.497.216 

157.061 

183.061 

300 

7,000 
18.975 
16.  575 
16.000 

425 

3.592,645 

2,664,729 

192,831 

4.  496.  405 

187.061 

183,061 

601 

7.000 
ia.976 
16.575 
15.000 

426 

,^.oon 

48.188 

Operation  and  matntraiance.  Navy :„ „ 

Operation  and  maiiit^nanoe.  Marine  Corps 

Operation  and  mBlntenanoe.  Air  Force 

28.906 

0[>eradon  and  inaii.tenanoe.  Army  National  Ouard 

2,400 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  National  Ouard 

Promotion  of  rifie  practice.  Army 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Auska  Communication 
System.  Army 

608 

Salaries  and  eii»nses.  .Secretary  of  Defense 

CMbh,  Department  of  Ivfenv  i 

CntlMlWiilni,  l>epurtmenl  of  Defense 

Salaries  and  expenses.   Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
Department  of  IVfcnse 

Total,  operation  and  maintenaooe 

11.983,660 

%¥» 

11.380.250 

11.378.408 

11,802,706 

11.846,308 

M,n4 

Procnroment: 

2, 127,  248 

2.376.997 

3.046,683 

468.451 

212.293 

•V  216,  400 

3.  342, 100 

1.370.360 

310,788 

1,200,436 

112.647 

544.354 

147.091 

03,060 

36.860 
196,860 

^034, 198 

2. 239, 137 

Z  216.  895 

463.614 

212.  2«3 

4.508.700 

2,799.200 

1, 305. 100 

294,688 

1,200.436 

112,  647 

544.364 

147.091 

1,870,998 

2. 170.  997 

1.966.300 

46.1.614 

212,  293 

4,330.000 

2.799.200 

1.305.100 

260.000 

1,200,436 

112.647 

544,354 

147. 091 

1.808,099 

2,189,187 

2,046,020 

460,667 

212.298 

4,285,600 

2,799,200 

1,808,100 

246.188 

1,200,436 

112,647 

544,354 

147,091 

1,806,099 

2, 186k  287 

3,180,806 

460.667 

212.293 

4.194.800 

2,780.400 

1, 8a5, 100 

109.500 

1,20«.436 

112.647 

544.364 

147.091 

86,000 

48,100 

9,100 

4,000 

3.700 

274,900 

Proourament  of  aircraft  and  mlsBlies,  Navy 

ino.ooo 

630,938 

4,837 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy 

ProeoremaDt.  Marine  Corrc 

Aircraft  procurement,  Air 'Force .. 

MLvUe  procurement,  Air  Foiae 

181.300 
60,000 

526,400 

492,900 

65.259 

16,100 

Other  procurement.  Air  Force 

67.000 
6.000 

Airlift  modemlratlon       . 

Aircraft  and  related  procurement.  Navy 

ProcuTPment  of  ordnance  and  ammimltlon.  Navy 

Aircraft,  mlSBile5.  and  related  procurement.  Air  Force.. 

Procurement  other  than  aircraft  and  missiles.  Air  Force. 

Total,  procurement 

aO.  473. 846 

660,000 

I,8$6,434 

18,077.832 

17.388.029 

17,386,731 

17, 247. 718 

489.600 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation: 

Research,  development.  tc-<t.  and  evaluation.  Army... 

1. 144. 139 

1.323,952 

2.022.841 

342,400 

150,000 

1. 144. 139 

1.315.838 

1.969.041 

342.400 

150.000 

1. 144. 139 

1.315.838 

1,919,041 

341,900 

150,000 

l,138..'r78 

1,315,838 

1.919.041 

341.900 

150,000 

1, 134.  428 

1.315,838 

1,869,041 

341,900 

150.000 

62.160 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation.  Navv  ... 

8,114 
33,800 

76.  l.Vi 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation.  Air  Force. 
Salaries  and  eipeaies.  A  Rf.^.  Department  of  Defense. 
Emergency  fund.  Dei>artment  of  >fense  ' 

20,000 

119,059 
149,000 

Total,  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation... 

4.983.332 

41,914 

20.000 

4.92I.41S 

4.  870,  918 

4,866.357 

4,811,207 

406.876 

Total,  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 

49.285.086 
11.192.969 
14,  939,  524 
21,  834,  '228 
1.318,376 

'604.374 

95,450 
243.824 
265,100 

1,856,434 

46,824,278 
11.097.509 
13. 959, 926 
20  448,460 
1, 318. 376 

46. 077, 034 
10.936,656 
13.641,944 
20.180.660 
1,317,876 

46.003,083 
10,843,396 
13,734,857 
20,106,956 
1.317.875 

45.  821.  920 
10.822.567 
13.  871,  832 
19, 809, 666 
1.817,876 

978.749 

Dej>artment  of  the  Army . 

153,  M6 

Department  of  the  Navy   

735,775 
1,120,660 

190,039 

Department  of  tJie  Air  Force ....... 

485,864 

Office  of  the  Secretarj-  of  Defense 

149,000 

'  Kxemnted  from  apportionment. 

•  Includes  8443.794.000  of  oon>n'essioiul  add-ons  over  the  January  budget  and  in 
addition,  unprogramed  fun'ls  of  8110,580,000  representing  the  reduction  of  $114,000,000 


in  the  DOD  semiofficial  revised  budget  for  antisubmarine  warfare  less  the  3  percent 
general  procurement  cut  of  $3,420,000. 
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ATr^'  HMFNT     I) 

Office    .f  thf,  A.ss:st\-.  : 

SErRFTfRT        F    UEfENbE. 

Wa^hmgto'i    li  C     Ap':l  5.  I960. 

Merr.' irar.'lim  T  >r  the  Ur.clT  Secretary  of  the 

Ni.y       the     Assista.;:'     Secretary    of    the 

Army    i  FM    ;    the    .Vsft.stant   Secretary   of 

tho    Air    Force      FM        r^he   Director     Ad- 


minlstrativ 
Experience    i" 
make    possible 
annual  apporti 
the  appr'  pr: 


Ser.  ;ces    Division,    OSD. 
s    sh    wn    the    best    way    to 

:::.:■  r  t:  !  ;ng  of  ofllclal 
n,":.-  t"  1  .-■•-■^  upon  passage 
:    :•.    tf-t  IS  to  revle-A    :  -«■;■. rr.- 


iBary  backup  c!a%i.  before  the  act  Is  passe<l 
Th.is  Oflare  oiar.s  w  use  such  a  preliminary 
pr  ■<  ed uT'^  a^aln  this  year  in  connec- 
'he    tlscal    year    1961    apportlon- 


rev'.e-A- 
tiijn     ■*■; 
met 


Last    ypiLT 

req'ies'ed    : 
■;    r:mer. '    b/i. 
n".;'"ee     r^'t)'  r" 
da'<i   2   'A'^ercs    i,' 
-,r;--f    -h-    }■{  •■:< 
r-'fle.  •     'he    flrii 
■;    p.     ac,    such 


;.p  n.:::-,i.r.  clepartments  a-^ 
D  •.->•'  iheir  preliminary  appor- 
k  .;  data  on  the  House  com- 
a:.d  to  submit  the  backup 
if>r  issue  of  the  House  report, 
.-eport  does  not  necessarily 
content  of  the  approprla- 
a  schedule  resulted  In  an 
ridded  interim  adjustment  of  financial  plans 
under  a  short  schedule,  to  be  followed  by 
stlU  another  adjustment  upon  fljial  passage 
of  the  act. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  work  Involved  In 
adjustments  to  financial  programs  and 
p'.ans  and  allow  the  departments  time  to 
m  me  an.  adequate  review  of  the  apportion - 
r:.f>nt  backup  data  before  submitting  it.  it 
la  requested  this  year  that  the  military  de- 
pSTtmentj;  ai  base  their  preliminary  ap- 
portionment backup  data  on  amounts  in  the 
President  s  bid?-"  (including  amendments. 
if  anv  reflecting  latest  approved  programs 
and  ftnancia;  p:.ins;  (b)  submit  such 
backup  data  to  this  Office  by  May  23,  1960. 

T^.^s  arrangement  should  provide  time  for 
consldere^l  review  within  the  departments 
before  the  preliminary  backup  material  is 
subm.i't^d  •  th.s  Office.  Subsequently,  in 
supp-  rt  ,f  'ne  fflclal  apportionment  re- 
quesh^  the  back  .:  data  should  require 
''■■'■  'u  -n  i.!:us-ments  as  the  act  in  lt« 
flna.  =;<:.f(;  .'  rn.  makes  necessary.  Official 
anr.  r-:  r  .'n<-.-  '.quests  on  DD  form  1105 
ih  n  •  bf  .5,.:.:n.;ted  with  the  preliminary 
backup  data. 

Thi.s  memorandum  does  not  modify  the 
requlrem.ents  with  respect  to  stock  funds 
as  set  forth  in  my  memorandum  of  May  14. 
1969.  as  revised:  namely,  the  submission  of 
official  app.  .r-;  .nnnent  requests  and 
porting  data  by  May  6,  1960. 

Revision    No.    2    to    my   memorandum    of 

Guidance    for   the   Prepara- 

M  t-'^rial  tor  Apportionment 

;d.-'-t  Estimate"  is  now  being 

d    reach   the   military  de- 

"  April  11.  1960. 

H.  R.  Logan, 
Dejmty  Comptroller  for  Budget. 


sup- 


May 

14 

1959 

tion    - 

jff 

Supper 

R-Xj  ;. 

■-* 

-^    tnd  I 

p-ir.-^ 

■  ; 

and    -^; 

par-n- 

^nt.s  be.' 

OmcE  or  THE  Assistant 

Secrktahy  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC,  June  15,  1960 
Memorandum  for  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
the  Navy;  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (FM);  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  (FM);  the  Director.  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Division,  OSD. 
In  anticipation  of  early  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  appropriation  bills  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  it  is  desired  that  ap- 
portlorunent  schedules  be  processed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  advised  that  Department  of  De- 
fense obligation  and  expenditure  plans  for 
fiscal  year  1961  will  be  required  before  the 
apportionment  schedules  can  be  approved 
(copy  attached).  As  a  basis  for  updating 
the  financial  plans  reflected  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  it  is  requested  that  addressees 
provide  revised  financial  plan  data,  based  on 
conference  action,  within  48  hours  after  re- 
lease of  the  conference  reports.  This  will 
apply  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act,  the  Military  Construction  Ap- 
propriation Act.  and  the  Mutual  Security  Ap- 
propriation Act.  The  data  presented  for  the 
last  of  the  three  appropriation  acts  will  in- 
clude summary  lines  for  the  two  preceding 
acts  so  that  combined  military  functions- 
military  assistance  totals  will  be  provided 
therewith. 

Specific  Instructions  for  submission  of  the 
data  are  attached. 

H.  R.  Logan. 
Deputy  Comptroller  for  Budget. 


ExK-'UTivB  OmcE  or  the  President. 

BxnucAU  or  the  Budcet. 
Washington.  DC.  June  8,  I960. 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  Franklin  B  Lincoln, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comp- 
troller) . 
It  is  requested  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  be  furnished,  as  soon  as  possible 
following  congressional  action  on  the  1961 
budget,  revised  obligation  and  expenditure 
plans  and  an  analysis  of  reimbvirsements 
covering  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1961  An 
obligation  plan  similar  In  format  to  EFAD 
349  (for  fiscal  year  1960)  will  be  satisfactory. 
The  expenditure  plan  should  reflect  for  each 
appropriation  and  fund  the  planned  utili- 
zation of  the  total  1961  expenditure  avail- 
ability in  1961.  1962,  1963,  1964,  and  there- 
after. In  addition  this  expenditure  plan 
should  be  summarized  by  functional  title 
and  military  department.  This  information 
will  be  required  before  the  apportlonmenta 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961  can  be  approved. 

You  are  also  requested  to  submit,  in  con- 
Junction  with  your  financial  plan  for  1961 
required  by  Circular  No.  A-24,  a  monthly 
phasing  of  gross  expenditures,  reimburse- 
ment collections,  and  net  budget  expendi- 
tures by  appropriation  and  fund  account. 
The  format  followed  In  prior  years  will  be 
acceptable  In  meeting  this  requirement. 
William  P.  Schaub. 
Chief.  Military  Division. 


Instructions  for  Submission  of  Financial 

Plan  Data,  Fiscal  Year   1961 

A.  financial  plan  for  obligations 

1  Format:  Use  the  format  of  EFAD  table 
378  dated  18  January  1960  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  column  "Available  for  future 
requirements"  between  columns  18  and  19 

2.  Military  assistance:  Show  data  for  the 
transfer  account  from  Military  Assistance 
with  sefMU-ate  lines  for  "002  MAP  orders" 
and  for  "All  Other"  with  a  total  for  the 
transfer  account  Do  not  show  any  new  1961 
availability  for  .002  MAP  orders. 

B.     financial    plan    »^OR    EXPENOrrURES 

1.  Relationship  to  financial  plan  for  obli- 
gations; The  expenditure  plan  shall  be 
based  on  and  consistent  with  the  fiscal  year 
1961  financial  plan  for  obligations  (Includ- 
ing obligations  In  future  years  for  com- 
pletion of  approved  p>rograms ) . 

2.  Format:  Use  the  attached  format  ThlB 
is  similar  to  the  format  used  for  the  printed 
fiscal    year    1959   expenditure   plan. 

3  Military  assistance:  Show  data  for  the 
transfer  account  from  military  assistance 
with  separate  lines  for  "002  MAP  orders" 
and  for  "all  other."  The  "002  MAP  orders" 
line  will  be  further  broken  down  to  show  the 
recipient  military  function  appropriation; 
the  expenditures  shown  for  fiscal  year  1961 
should  be  equal  to  the  oontra-amount  in- 
cluded as  reimbursements  in  computation 
of  the  net  expenditure  figures  for  the  mili- 
tary function  accounts  Do  not  Include  any 
fiscal  year  1961  availability  for  .002  MAP 
orders. 


Office  of  the  Assistant 

Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC,  June  21.  1960. 
Memorandum  for  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;     the    Assistant    Secretary    of    the 
Army    (FM);    the   Assistant   Secretary  of 
the     Air     Force      (FM»;      the     Director, 
Administrative    Services    Division.    OSD. 
Reference    is    made    to    the   memorandum 
from  this  Office  dated  April  5,  1960.  request- 
ing  addressees   to  submit   preliminary  fUcal 
year    1961    apportionment    backup    data    by 
May  23.  1960;  and  to  the  memorandum  dated 
June  15.   1960.  requesting  rubmlsslon  of  re- 
vised   fiscal    year    1961    financial    plan   data, 
based  on  conference  action,  within  48  hours 
after  release  of  the  conference  reports. 

It  Is  hereby  requested  that  addressees  sub- 
mit official  apportionment  schedules  within 
3  working  days  after  release  of  the  confer- 
ence reports.  These  schedules  should  be 
based  on  financial  plans  submitted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  June  15.  1960.  memoran- 
dum noted  above;  and  should  be  supported 
by  data  modifying,  as  necessary,  the  prelim- 
inary backup  data  previously  furnished  un- 
der provisions  of  the  April  5,  1960.  memo- 
randum. 

H.  R   Logan. 
Deputy  Comptroller  /or  Budget. 
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Mr.  JOIINSiON  of  Tcxa  I  should 
like  to  follow  that  with  a  nit  .uv^randum 
with  regard  :,  ::>■  P:'.s,ac.M>  mr.-js;,.!- 
yesterday  ii.  r  innec'ion  -Aiih  certain  de- 
fence ;tf^ms  I  a-k  up-animous  consent  to 
have  It  inserted  at  t!-j^  }v->ir,t  ;r,  -hf  Rrc- 

ORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  his  me88a);e  to  the  Congress  yesterday 
the  President  referred  to  actions  he  had 
taken  to  expand  certain  long-range  defense 
programs. 

Although  the  President  failed  to  mention 
it.  the  only  reason  he  wr£  able  to  take  these 
actions  was  becjiuse  the  Congress  had  appro- 
priated additional  funds  for  these  programs 
over  the  protes\«  of  the  administration. 

1.  ContlnuouH  alrb-  r  .(  alert:  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  requpix!  t^t  million.  Con- 
gress provided  1170  mJU»on— an  increase  of 
•85  million — and  alvi  provided  blank  check 
authority  for  the  President  to  spend  any 
amount  he  considered  necessary  fur  airborne 
alert 

2.  M  Kjp.T.izatlon  of  Army  combat  equip- 
ment:     The    President's     budget    requested 

•  1.337  million  for  total  Army  procurement. 
Cont-is-s  appropriated  •1.495  million — an 
incrc.ise  oi  S158  million 

3.  Military  airlift:  TTie  President's  budget 
Included  $120  million  for  airlift  moderniza- 
tion TTie  Congress  added  an  additional  •200 
million  for  tbls  purpose.  (Tlie  books  will 
show  a  net  increase  In  approf>riatlon«  of  $190 
million,  since  the  $200  million  Increase  Is  re- 
duced by  »10  million  attributable  to  the  3 
percent  across-the-board  procurement  cut.) 

4  B-70:  The  President's  budget  included 
•75  million  for  developing  two  B-70  non- 
operational  prototypes.  The  Congress  in- 
creased this  to  •265  million — an  Increase  of 

•  190  mUllon — and  also  provided  an  additional 

•  100  million  which  could  be  used  lor  addi- 
tional fighter  aircraft  or  for  the  B-70.  Con- 
gress specified  that  the  additional  funds  were 
to  be  used  to  develop  the  B-70  as  a  complete 
weapons  system 

5.  Samos  reconnaissance  satellite :  The 
President's  budget  Included  t3S3  million  for 
t;  ->'»"  .A.r  F<jrce  satellite  programs — Samoe. 
M:  :  ..t  ar.d  Discoverer  The  Air  Force  stated 
ii.  .^;.r;:  that  •206  mllUon  of  thU  combined 
t-  •..:  w  .«  programed  for  the  Samoa.  The 
C  :.>;r(  K.s  ;.:  nided  a  total  of  ^290  million  for 
^  i.i  >.«  i-fA  million  more  than  the  budget 
request. 

6.  Polaris:  The  President's  budget  Included 
•952  million  for  three  Polaris  submarines 
plus  partial  financing  for  long  leadtlme  com- 
ponents for  three  additional  submarines. 
The  Congress  appropriated  •1,346  million  for 
five  Polaris  submarines  plus  partial  financing 
for  seven  additional  submarines.  This  Is  an 
Increase  of  •394  million  over  the  Presidents 
budget  request. 

(In  April,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  recom- 
mended adding  •ISS  million  to  the  Polaris 
program,  thereby  supporting  a  revised  pro- 
gram of  three  fully  funded  Polaris  sub- 
marines plus  long  leadtlme  components  for 
nine  additional  submarines.  This  would 
have  provided  •1.105  million  for  Polaris. 
However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  also  rec- 
ommended deleting  two  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines from  the  program,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain •  lU  mllMon  of  thp  »I53  million  addi- 
tional Cis*.';  '  r  I  ;  ,'  r>  p  ("ongTPsa  Ig- 
nored the  Dtp;^-tnifi,t  ,<f  Defense  request  to 
delete  the  two  attack  submarines — as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  thr  ror.8'rfs5  arjrtPd  J.'ST  mllMnn  f.r 
an  addl' liin.-.;  attaclt  purtnnnne  over  and 
above  the  thrre  lti.it  :.,id  b<>en  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  orlglnfi.Jy  i 


THE  HIGH  PR: 

Mr   B;    ILKIi 
be     pt  rm;!ted     ; 


MCNEY 


■E  OF  C'HEAI 

.Mr   PreMdeiu.  if  I  may 
t  '     paraphrase.     "Cheap 
■'•■   "f  all  financial  evil." 
-  y    .n.Ticrican.^    and   many 
American   institutions   who    understand 
this,  believe  this,  and  do  ::  .:  i.e.<^;Late  to 


proclaim  it.     One  of 


.1  mc'.- 


'.  uential 


and  convincing  guardians  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  tiie  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  in 
this  morning's  edition,  on  the  editorial 
page,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  quotes  from 
a  table  compiled  by  the  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  to  show  that  the 
United  States,  far  from  being  unbeliev- 
ably tightfisted.  has  the  lowest  interest 
rate  for  borrowed  money  in  the  world. 
Second,  the  editorial  points  out  that  it  is 
in  those  countries  which  have  attempted 
to  run  their  economj-  with  "cheap  '  or 
"easy"  money  where  the  interest  rates 
are  the  highest  in  the  world,  soaring  as 
high  as  13 >2  and  15  percent  in  some 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  editorial  con- 
cludes, "the  moral  in  this  little  tour  of 
the  world,  if  it  needs  to  be  stated,  is  that 
for  the  people  'cheap'  money  is  the  most 
expensive   of    all." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ha\^ 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
dated  August  9  and  entitled,  'The  High 
Price  of  Cheap  Money" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Aue  9  I960] 
Ths  High  Prigs  of  Che.^p  Momy 

The  Democrats  are  deploring  the  "high  In- 
terest rates"  which  people  today  have  to  pay 
when  they  borrow — all  due,  naturally,  to  the 
Eisenhower  hard  money  policy — and  one  of 
the  boons  they  promise  us,  if  elected,  is  cheap 
money. 

Well,  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
Tork  has  Just  compiled  a  table  slr-wInc  In- 
terest rates  around  the  world.  It  f  veF  the 
rate  for  prime  conomerciai  I-.tt.^  w!.;r!,  1.^  the 
cheapest  money  that  can  be  b  rr  wea  tn  the 
biggest  and  best  firms.  T).f  :;  ,;;  xh  w  ulks 
Into  a  bank  to  borrow  f;ir  >..s  pi  rs  :,  1;  vise 
will  pay  much  more.  And  the  table  makes 
very  Interesting  reading  Indeed. 

It  shows,  first  off,  that  t;.p  r  rrent 
4-percent  prime  rate  in  the  Unit^^'d  ^tat' s  for 
borrowed  money  is  the  lowest  In  the  world. 
In  Oreat  Britain,  for  example,  the  best  bor- 
rowers pay  as  much  as  7^2  percent.  In 
France,  TVi  percent.  In  Japan,  9  percent. 
There  Is  no  place  where  you  can  borrow 
money  cheaper  than  right  here. 

Indeed,  there  are  only  two  countries  where 
the  current  prime  rate  even  approaches  the 
low  level  of  the  United  States.  These  two — 
and  we  hope  Senator  Kennedy  will  take 
note — are  both  "hard"  money  countries. 
The  rate  In  Portugal  Is  4  percent,  as  here,  and 
In  Switzerland  4''2    percent. 

Mr.  Kennedy  might  also  note  that  In  the 
countries  that  have  gone  further  ir  n  so'~!aI- 
Istlc  planned  economy,  complete  «:•>-.  wel- 
fare state,  borrowed  money  Is  c  :-«!dr'ribly 
more  expensive  than  under  our  aloL-pd  high 
rates.  In  Norway  the  biggest  and  soundest 
borrowers  pay  5 '-2  percent;  In  Sweden  6»4 
p>ercent. 

But  what  really  sends  a  chill  down  the 
spine  Is  a  look  at  the  soaring  prices  for  bor- 
rowed money  In  those  countries  which  have 
deliberately,  and  dlllppr.tJy  f^.::"wpd  cheap 
m^oney  policlea.     In  BraElI  and  P.-iratriay  the 


cheapest  you  can  borrow  Is  12  percent.  In 
Peru  the  best  commercial  loans  cost  13 '2  per- 
vert. And  In  Chile  the  lowest  rate  Is  15 
percent 

These,  mind  you.  are  for  loans  on  the  best 
business  secixrlty.  The  man  who  wants  to 
borrow  to  buy  a  house  or  pay  a  hospital  bill 
must  pay  20  jjercent  and  up.  If  he  can  borrow 
at  all.  For  or.ce  everyone  realizes  that  a 
government  is  deliberately  going  to  cheapen 
the  money,  interest  rates  soar  In  a  desperate 
effort  to  keep  up  with  the  Inflation. 

So  the  moral  In  this  little  tour  of  the 
world,  If  It  net'ds  to  be  stated,  is  that  for 
the  people  "ciieap"  money  is  the  most 
expensive  of  all. 


SOVIEl    EDUCATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  M:.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity Alumru  News  magazine,  I  pre- 
pared aii  i.iticle  on  Soviet  education 
and  it.'^  .niii..ca:;on.-  fur  ecucaticn  :ri  i.':r 
Unit4:-d  .^:a:4S. 

1  a  k  unanimou.-:  ro;;.'ier,t  ti.a;  :y:v 
article,  which  a^iv-a-r-ri  :::  :hr  j  .;■,  ;,<.-  :e 
of  the  Alumn:  Nev, .-  :r..i,  az::-..:  L*,  p:-.:-:<  d 
at  this  point  in  the  Co.vgkes£ionsl  lU-  - 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the  f;ecord, 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Education:   a  T!-;re.\t  and  a 

CHALLE.N  GE 

(By  U,S.  Senator  Hitbert  H   Hvmphreyi 

Soviet  sputniks  and  moon  missiles  have 
shocked  Anaerlcans  Into  the  realization  that 
our  strength  as  a  nation  Is  being  threatened 
by  the  inadequacies  in  our  educational  svs- 
tem.  Russian  students,  we  are  :  .d  u.-f 
being  rigorously  trained  in  the  sciences. 
mathematics,  and  languages,  while  our  own 
students  are  handicapped  by  a  lagging,  un- 
derfinanced educational  system. 

Is  a  Russian  education,  then,  so  much 
better  than  an  education  obtainable  In  Lou- 
isiana, or  In  Mlnneeota,  or  any  other  part  of 
our  country?  In  some  respects.  It  unques- 
tionably Is  better.  Certainly  our  best  schools 
are  Just  as  good  or  better  than  the  best  the 
Russians  have.  Probably  our  worst  schools 
are  not  as  bad  as  the  poorest  of  theirs  Bu^ 
viewing  the  school  systems  as  a  whole  :t  i; 
obvious  that  miUlons  of  Russian  cMldren  o.re 
getting  the  kind  of  educational  opportunity 
and  Intellectual  stimulation  In  certain  areas 
of  knowledge  that  only  a  few  can  get  here. 
Their  children  are  no  brighter  than  ours,  but 
more  Is  expected  of  them. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  Soviet  edu- 
cational system  which  I  do  not  like.  History 
taught  according  to  the  party  line  is,  to  me, 
not  real  history.  Although  the  Russian  stu- 
dent spends  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
studying  literature,  he  must  Interpret  It  ac- 
cording to  party  doctrine.  The  state  and 
the  party  control  how  and  what  each  student 
should  be  taught. 

These  are  serious  limitations  In  the  Soviet 
school  system.  As  long  as  they  exist,  the 
quality  of  general  education  In  the  Soviet 
Union  must  Inevitably  be  impaired. 

I  do  not  think  this  should  be  used  as  an 
excuse,  however,  to  ignore  the  virtues  in 
the  Soviet  system,  or  to  conclude  that  we 
have  nothing  to  learn  from  it.  Educational 
standards  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  In  many 
ways  very  high.  And — moet  Important  of 
all.  perhajM — a  conversation  with  any  Rus- 
sian, from  Khrushchev  to  the  man  in  the 
street,  brings  the  convlctlc:.  : hat  they  In- 
tend to  make  their  schools  evpi;  better. 

Take  a  look  at  the  .'^  v;<-t  :  -iinrf  1-.  1959, 
the  Russians  allocated   94  4  bllhon   rubles  to 
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educational  and  cultural  needs.  This  figure 
represents  13  5  percent  ol  the  total  budget. 
ThLs  IS  an  amazingly  high  figure  when  you 
consider  the  enormous  pressure  on  the  Gov- 
ernment for  development  In  critical  areas 
of  the  econumy  and  for  defense  exfiendltures. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Soviet  ex- 
penditure for  general  educational  purposes 
represents  about  8  percent  of  their  gross 
national   prixluc: 

The  Russians  are  now  in  the  process  of 
making  substantial  changes  In  their  school 
sys'em.  which  are  designed  to  give  students 
experience  in  practical  work.  In  addition  to 
their  academic  subjects.  How  successful 
they  will  be  in  accomplishing  this  dual  pur- 
pose It  Is  Impossible  to  say  at  this  time. 
But  certainly  their  public  statements  Indi- 
cate a  general  determination  to  maintain  the 
highest  possible  scholastic  standards. 

Until  the  new  reforms  are  fully  In  effect, 
many  schoolchildren  In  the  Soviet  Union 
will  continue  to  study  under  a  system  sim- 
ilar In  structure  to  that  in  the  United  States 
The  elementary  school  Includes  the  first 
through  the  fourth  grades,  the  middle  school 
covers  grades  5  6  and  7.  and  the  secondary 
school  includes  grades  8.  9.  and  10  Far 
from  all  students  manage  to  complete  their 
10-year  secondary  schooling.  Those  who  do, 
however,  have  been  exposed  to  a  full  pro- 
gram of  academic  training,  which  Is  designed 
to  prepare  them  for  advanced  study  In  a 
university  or  Institute 

The  workload  in  a  Soviet  school  Is  heavy. 
Students  attend  classes  6  days  a  week.  Those 
who  have  completed  the  10-year  general 
school  have,  therefore,  spent  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  in  class  as  our  own  children 
have  in  12  years.  This  In  Itself  would  not 
be  alarming  if  It  meant  that  the  more 
leisurely  pace  In  this  country  resulted  In  the 
mastering  of  more  difficult  material.  The 
opposite  appears  to  be  true  By  the  time  the 
Russian  student  has  completed  10  grades  he 
has  taken  trigonometry,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry These  are  not  electlves  for  him.  They 
are  requirements  And  In  order  to  get  a  cer- 
tificate signifying  his  successful  completion 
he  must  pass  very  tough  examinations,  some 
oral  and  some  written.  In  each  subject. 

It  Is  not  only  my  opinion,  but  the  opin- 
ion of  American  scholars  and  scientists  who 
have  studied  these  examinations,  that  very 
few  of  our  students  could  pass  the  examina- 
tions In  science  and  mathematics  upxan  com- 
pletion of  high  school  Even  a  first  or  sec- 
ond year  coUejt'e  student  studying  mathe- 
matics would  probably  find  the  examination 
In  his  field  a  very  challenging  one. 

Inferiority  in  the  Intelligence  of  our  youth 
Is  not  the  a..swer  Instead,  we  are  falling 
to  give  American  students  the  opportunity  to 
learn  to  their  fullest  capacities  and  needs. 
We  are  underrating  our  young  people,  and 
doing  them  an  Irreparable  Injustice  by  as- 
suming that  they  are  less  capable  of  learn- 
ing than  their  contemporaries  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  Western  Europe. 

Most  Americans  who  hear  about  how  much 
science  and  mathematics  the  Soviet  student 
Is  required  to  study  believe  that  It  has  been 
at  the  sacrifice  of  Instruction  In  the  human- 
ities. This  does  not  apjjear  to  be  true.  Ex- 
amination of  Soviet  curricula  shows  that  the 
time  allotted  for  sudy  of  the  humanities  has 
been  about  the  same  as  that  allotted  to  the 
sciences,  mathematics  and  technical  train- 
ing. It  Is  true  that  the  content  of  many  of 
these  humanity  courses  is  poor  and  badly 
distorted  from  our  point  of  view.  But  the 
Russians  have  proved  that  it  Is  possible  to 
give  extensive  Instruction  In  both  areas  If 
careful  use  is  made  of  classroom  time 

A  student  In  the  U.S.SJl.  works  hard  He 
does  not  have  study  periods  during  school 
hours  In  which  to  prepare  his  homework  for 
the  next  day      Preparation  must  be  done  In 


the  evenings,  and  the  school  libraries  often 
remain  open  until  late  so  that  students  may 
have  access  to  the  books  they  need. 

In  comparison.  American  students  have  a 
pretty  easy  time.  Homework  often  is  either 
light  or  nonexistent.  Students  can  devote 
their  evenings  to  TV  or  a  basketball  game  and 
still  get  by. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  standards  of 
classroom  performance  In  the  United  States 
should  be  so  high  that  recreational  pursuits 
become  impossible.  But  I  do  believe  we  can 
find  a  better  balance  than  we  have  now.  And 
I  also  believe  that  our  students  would  react 
favorably  to  a  little  more  Intellectual  chal- 
lenge, a  little  more  stimulation  than  they  are 
getting. 

Fundamental  to  the  success  of  any  school 
system,  of  course,  is  the  caliber  of  the  teach- 
ers In  It.  The  Russians  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  establish  a  high  level  of  training  and 
{performance  for  the  young  men  and  women 
entering  the  teaching  profession.  Most 
startling,  perhaps,  Is  the  fact  that  they  no 
longer  face  the  problem  of  a  teacher  shortage. 
In  fact,  the  competition  among  students  to 
attend  teachers  institutes  Is  so  rigorous  that 
only  one  out  of  every  five  can  be  accepted. 
There  are  at  least  two  important  reasons  for 
this.  One  is  that,  in  general,  there  Is  no 
serious  economic  barrier  for  students  who 
wish  to  go  on  to  higher  education.  A  large 
percentage  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  en- 
ter teaching,  as  well  as  those  going  into  other 
fields,  are  given  stli>ends  to  cover  living  ex- 
penses while  they  are  in  the  university  or 
institute.  Since  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion charge  no  tuition,  most  young  people 
who  attend  them  are  able  to  do  so  without 
needing  substantial  financial  resources  of 
their  own. 

Equally  Important  is  the  fact  that  the 
teaching  profession  is  highly  respected  by  the 
Russian  people.  A  teacher  In  Russia  com- 
mands a  prominent  position  In  community 
life.  Compared  to  American  teachers,  he  Is 
poorly  paid.  But  compared  to  others  In  the 
Soviet  society,  which,  after  all.  Is  a  more 
meaningful  i>asis  for  comparison,  he  does 
quite  well.  Beginning  teachers  are  often  able 
to  earn  salaries  equal  to  those  of  beginning 
doctors  and  engineers.  They  are  eligible  for 
periodic  increases,  according  to  length  of 
service.  Superior  teachers  also  get  higher 
salaries  or  a  bonus. 

One  important  measvire  that  has  been 
taken  In  the  Soviet  Union  in  recent  years 
is  the  lengthening  of  the  program  of  the 
teacher  training  Institutes  from  4  years  to  6. 
This  resulted  from  the  conclusion  of  Rus- 
sian educators  that  teachers,  especially  on 
the  secondary  level,  need  time  not  only  to 
learn  how  to  teach,  but  also  to  acquire  a 
thorough  mastery  of  their  subject  matter. 
The  Russians  do  not  Intend  to  neglect  either 
phase.  Both  the  scof>€  and  quantity  of 
training  a  prospective  teacher  gets  are  Im- 
pressive. A  teacher  of  mathematics,  for  ex- 
ample, is  expected  to  have  about  as  much 
specialized  training  In  his  field  as  the  per- 
son going  directly  Into  production  work. 
Nor  does  his  training  end  with  graduation. 
Various  methods  are  employed  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  keep  up  with  developments  In  his 
field  and  Improve  his  qualifications.  This 
procedure  of  inservlce  training  app>ear8  to 
be  highly  developed,  and  teachers  tire  pe- 
riodically sent  back  to  school  for  refresher 
courses.  They  also  maintain  contact  with 
their  schools  through  correspondence,  exten- 
sion, and  evening  courses. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  In  the  position  of 
criticizing  our  own  teaching  profession. 
Most  of  our  teachers  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  under  very  difficult  circumstances.  I 
believe  most  of  them  would  be  overjoyed  to 
see  a  greater  emphasis  In  this  country  on 
knowledge  of  subject  matter,  particularly  at 


the  secondary  school  level,  when  knowing 
how  a  subject  should  be  taught  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  mastery  of  the  material 

The  young  people  In  this  country  who  plan 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession  deserve  the 
best  education  possible  They  should  be 
provided  with  greater  incentives  to  continue 
studies  in  their  fields  throughout  their 
careers,  and  they  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  without  making  impossible 
financial  sacrifices. 

By  pointing  to  these  strong  points  in  So- 
viet education,  and  some  of  our  compara- 
tively weak  ones,  I  do  not  want  to  imply 
that  I  believe  imitation  of  the  Soviet  system 
will  solve  our  school  problems.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  us  become  so  frightened  by 
sputniks  and  luniks  that  we  begin  to  think 
that  everything  the  Russians  do  is  right  and 
everything  we  are  doing  Is  wrong  Nothing 
could  be  more  disastrous.  I  believe  we 
should  study  the  Soviet  system  I  believe 
we  can  learn  something  from  It.  But  I  do 
not   believe  we  should   copy   It. 

Perhaps  to  balance  the  picture  I  should 
point  out  that  the  Russians  themselves  find 
much  to  criticize  In  their  own  school  sys- 
tem. Their  newspapers  regularly  carry  in- 
dignant complaints  about  the  poor  quality 
of  teaching  in  some  areas  and  about  the 
nature  of  curricula  They.  too.  are  puzzling 
over  the  problem  of  how  much  training  a 
teacher  should  have  and  what  kind  of  train- 
ing It  should  be.  Some  of  their  problems 
are  not  too  different  from  ours.  One  per- 
son writing  to  Izvestia.  the  official  state 
newspaper,  recently  complained  that  the 
"present  Inadequate  command  of  a  foreign 
language  on  the  part  of  secondary  school 
graduates  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
sometimes  (especially  in  the  districts  and 
rural  areas)  these  subjects  are  taught  by 
teachers  who  have  had  no  special  educa- 
tion." Some  teachers,  he  states,  are  "un- 
able to  read  a  text  correctly,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  not  the  slightest 
Idea  of  correct  pronunciation  " 

One  of  the  Republic  Ministers  of  Educa- 
tion stated  in  Pravda  that  many  teachers 
are  now  doing  a  poor  Job  They  have  both 
"Inadequate  knowledge  of  subject  and  of 
teaching  methods  '  Others  have  written 
that  some  Russian  teachers  have  Insufficient 
teacher  training,  and  that  teacher-training 
institutes  should  require  more  pedagogical 
courses.  A  director  of  a  teachers'  Institute 
proposed  last  year  that  awarding  the  title 
of  teacher  and  the  Issuance  of  diplomas  to 
graduates  should  not  be  done  until  2  years 
after  graduation.  He  then  suggested  that 
during  these  2  years  teachers  in  specialized 
subjects  should  get  additional  experience 
for  approximately  6  months  on  a  collective 
farm,  at  a  plant  or  in  a  scientific  research 
Institute.  Only  those  who  gave  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves  during  this  time  should 
then  be  given  the  title  of  teacher  and  a 
diploma.  In  this  way.  teachers"  Institutes 
would  be  protected  from  an  Infiux  of  ran- 
dom persons.  Only  those  who  felt  a  call- 
ing for  the  teaching  profession  and  were 
not  afraid  of  difficulties  would  attend. 

Another  complaint  which  appeared  some 
time  ago  In  Izvestia  should  sound  familiar  to 
Americans.  Prom  Rostov  Province  came  the 
lament  that  "conditions  have  not  been  equal 
for  urban  and  rural  schools.  In  our  district, 
for  example,  there  are  only  2  pianos  for  56 
schools,  whereas  In  an  urban  school  one 
sometimes  finds  not  only  a  piano  but  a  large 
number  of  other  musical  Instruments  as  well. 
The  result  Is  that  even  very  talented  chil- 
dren are  sometimes  unable  to  prove  them- 
selves in  the  rural  schools." 

These  are  only  very  limited  samples  of  the 
problems  which  the  Russians  are  facing  In 
their  school  system.  Their  schools  are  far 
from  perfect,  as  they  themselves  are  willing 


to  admit.  Nevertheless,  their  accomplish- 
ments have  been  tremendous.  Less  than 
half  a  century  ago  a  public  school  system  as 
we  know  It  was  virtually  nonexistent  It  Is 
an  impressive  fact  that  In  this  time  the  So- 
viet Union  changed  from  a  country  with 
three-fourths  of  its  population  Illiterate  to 
one  not  only  highly  literate,  but  capable  of 
producing  engineers  and  Fclentlsts  at  a  faster 
rate  than  we  are  now  doing.  This  Is  an 
astounding  achievement. 

How  have  they  been  able  to  do  it?  The 
answer  to  this  is  complex,  and  involves  ques- 
tions of  philosophy  of  government,  the  re- 
lationship of  the  state  to  the  individual,  and 
other  problems  too  involved  to  go  into  here. 

But  basic  to  their  success  is  the  overwhelm- 
ing dedication  to  education  by  the  Russian 
people. 

This.  then,  is  the  real  challenge  to  us.  We 
cannot  meet  it  by  simply  copying  their  cur- 
riculum requirements  or  trying  to  match  the 
numbers  they  are  graduating  each  year  from 
their  universities  and  Institutes  In  particular 
fields.  Inevitably,  we  would  always  be  a  step 
behind. 

I  believe  In  our  principles  of  democratic 
government  and  a  free  society.  I  am  proud 
of  the  American  heritage  and  American  ac- 
complishments. But  I  think  wc  must  all 
remind  ourselves  that  the  strength  of  our 
society  and  the  accomplishments  we  have 
wrought  have  grown  out  of  the  dedication  to 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  education, 
that  our  countrymen  have  had  in  the  past — 
a  dedication  we  must  show  once  again. 

If  we  revive  this  dedication,  as  we  must. 
we  shall  not  have  schools  equal  to  those  of 
the  Russians.     Ours  will  be  better 

In  this  case,  dedication  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed only  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 
We  must  use  our  wealth  But  we  also  must 
use  all  the  thought  and  foresight  that  we 
can  muster. 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  kind  of  thought 
that  goes  in  circles,  and  ends  with  the  con- 
clusion that  the  problem  is  so  vast  and  so 
difficult  that  we  have  to  study  and  restudy 
it  before  we  can  do  anything  at  all.  We 
need  thought  that  results  in  plans,  and  pro- 
grams, and  action. 

There  Is  no  simple  answer  to  the  problem 
of  what  action  should  be  taken  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  educational  system.  But  If  we 
accept  the  thesis  that  a  basic  responsi- 
bility of  our  schools  Is  to  teach  our  young 
people  to  think — constructively,  indepyend- 
ently  and  Imaginatively — then  I  believe  a 
number   of   measures   suggest    themselves. 

First  of  all.  we  must  strengthen  our  cur- 
rlculums  Better  course  selection  must  be 
offered,  and  requirements  must  be  made  more 
rigorous  At  present  we  are  faced  with  a 
situation  where  a  course  in  elementary 
physics  is  not  even  taught  In  12.000  of  our 
21.000  high  schools  It  Is  often  impossible 
for  students,  even  In  some  of  our  better 
schools,  to  take  more  than  2  years  of  foreign 
language  In  some,  no  foreign  language  is 
taught  at  all. 

Course  deficiencies  such  as  these  must  be 
eliminated.  The  solution  will  depend  on  the 
local  situation.  In  rural  areas,  consolidation 
of  schools  may  be  necessary  In  order  to 
make  broad  course  offerings  feasible.  In 
some  cases,  we  will  simply  have  to  spend 
more  money.  In  others,  a  reallocation  of  re- 
sources may  suffice 

It  Is  not  easy  to  define  what  is  "essential" 
in  terms  of  today's  schools.  Basically,  how- 
ever, I  believe  our  talented  young  men  and 
women  should  be  taking  more  science 
courses.  Including  physics  and  chemistry, 
along  with  at  least  3.  preferably  4  years 
of  mathematics.  Language  requirements 
should  be  revised  so  that  students  get  a  use- 
ful reading  and  speaking  knowledge.     This 


would  mean  st  least   4  years'  study   of  one 
language. 

Not  everyone  will  be  able  to  do  equally 
well  In  these  subjects  Therefore.  I  sug- 
gest that  courses  be  organized  to  challenge 
the  bright  student  to  superior  performance. 
Slower  students  should  be  taught  at  a  rate 
commensurate  with  t^..elr  ability.  Ob- 
viously, each  school  or  each  school  district 
must  select  the  means  of  doing  this  which 
Is  best  adapted  to  Its  particular  situation. 
But  we  must  realize  that  we  cannot  con- 
Unue  to  neglect  aU  of  our  students  by  con- 
centrating on  the  mythical  "average." 

But  every  student  should  get  a  thorough 
grounding  In  English  grammar  and  litera- 
ture through  his  secondary  school  training. 
We  must  expand  requirements  in  the  hu- 
manities and  the  social  sciences  beyond  the 
present  general  requirements. 

The  urge  to  compete  with  Soviet  educa- 
tion in  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign 
languages  must  not  blind  us  to  the  profound 
importance  of  the  humanities.  The  llt>eral 
arts — literature,  history,  philosophy — are  es- 
sential studies  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  per- 
spective in  a  rapidly  changing  world.  Cer- 
tainly we  need  more  and  better  scientists 
and  engineers.  But  we  will  also  need  more 
and  better  teachers,  economists,  lawyers, 
community  leaders,  and  statesmen.  And  to 
preserve  and  extend  our  American  traditions 
and  our  culture,  we  need  artists,  theologians, 
and  philosophers. 

Each  child  who  demonstrates  the  capacity 
to  do  college  work  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  his  education.  This 
means  we  must  greatly  exp>and  our  scholar- 
ship programs  In  all  fields  of  study.  Schol- 
arship aid  must  be  made  available  not  only 
in  the  sciences  and  mathematics,  but  also 
in  the  humanities.  I  supported  the  Inclu- 
sion of  a  scholarship  program  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Un- 
fortunately, this  provision  was  not  included 
in  the  version  of  the  bill  which  finally  passed 
I  hope  this  situation  will  quickly  be  cor- 
rected. I,  myself,  took  a  step  In  this  direc- 
tion during  the  last  session  of  Congress  by 
introducing  a  student  aid  bill,  which  would 
establish    a   Federal   scholarship    program. 

The  need  for  such  a  scholarship  program 
is  beyond  doubt  The  Office  of  Education 
In  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  made  a  study  which  shows  that 
in  1957-58.  more  than  70.000  qualified  stu- 
dents who  requested  financial  aid  from  col- 
leges and  universities  were  denied  assist- 
ance. Under  my  bill,  at  least  46.000  worthy 
young  people  each  year  would  be  helped  to 
enter  the  university  or  college  of  their 
choice.  In  addition,  the  Institutions  which 
these  students  attended  would  be  compen- 
sated In  part  for  the  costs  of  providing  edu- 
cation to  the  scholarship  holder.  In  view 
of  the  burden  of  swollen  enrollments,  this 
provision  is  vitally  Important.  Our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  must  be  assured  of 
adequate  means  to  maintain  a  high  level 
of  instruction. 

I  believe  we  must  Improve  the  caliber  of 
our  teaching  profession.  We  desperately 
need  more  and  better  teachers.  Higher  sal- 
aries are  part  of  the  answer  to  this  problem. 
I  have  consistently  sponsored  and  supported 
legislation  in  Congress  to  make  this  possible. 
Along  with  higher  salaries,  a  revision  of 
standards  and  requirements  for  teachers  may 
be  equally  essential.  Teachers  In  our  sec- 
ondary schools,  especially,  should  have  a 
thorough  mastery  of  their  specialized  sub- 
jects. Prosjjectlve  teachers  should  not  be 
discouraged  by  being  forced  to  meet  un- 
realistic and  unnecessary  State  and  local  cer- 
tification requirements.  A  person  who  is 
poorly  trained  in  his  field,  but  has  taken  the 
specified  teachers  college  courses  should  not 


automatically  l>e  favored  over  the  expert  who 
has  not. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  I  believe  our  teachers 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  Improve  their 
qualiflcaUons  Again.  Congress  has  taken  a 
small  step  in  this  direction  by  establishing  a 
program  for  advanced  training  of  language 
teachers  under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  Much  more  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  field 

Finally,  I  l>elleve  that  In  order  to  improve 
our  school  facilities  throughout  the  country. 
we  must  improve  our  methods  of  financing 
them  Today  we  are  faced  with  the  dllemm.-. 
that  we  simply  do  not  have  enough  school- 
rooms or  laboratory  facilities  to  take  care  of 
our  young  people.  Many  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments— and  many  school  districts  at  their 
bonded  debt  limits— do  not  have  the  tax  base 
to  meet  the  ever-growing  demand  The 
solution  of  this  dilemma  requires  Federal 
aid  for  school  construction  I  do  not  like 
to  see  any  student  receive  an  inferior  edu- 
cation Just  because  his  parents  happen  to 
live  in  an  area  where  there  is  insufficient 
wealth  to  build  and  maintain  a  decent 
school  A  construction  program  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  is  essential  to  make  educational 
equality  a  possibility  throughout  the  United 
States  Only  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  resources  to  support  a  national  effort  in 
education. 

Otir  schools  would  get  a  tremendous  boost 
by  action  in  Congress  on  a  good  national 
school  assistance  bill.  We  must  provide 
Federal  aid  for  State  and  local  school  sys- 
tems, valiantly  struggUng  along  with  over- 
crowded classrooms  and  low-paid  teachers. 
Halfhearted,  halfway  measures  will  not  solve 
our  educational  problems  Our  children  will 
not  have  the  kind  of  education  they  need 
for  the  space  age  unless  they  have  excellent, 
well-pmld  teachers,  well  equipped  classrooms, 
libraries,  laboratories  and  health  facilities 
In  every  school  community  In  the  Nation. 

Each  bill  providing  for  Federal  aid  to  our 
schools  mtist  have  one  common  provision — 
an  explicit  prohibition  against  any  Federal 
direction,  supervision  or  control  over  the 
personnel,  curriculum  or  program  of  any 
school  system.  Such  a  prohibition  Is  an  in- 
dispensable provision  In  any  school  legisla- 
tion which  Congress  considers  It  is  In- 
cluded in  my  own  bills,  and  In  those  which 
I  support. 

The  suggestions  given  here  are  not  In 
themselves  the  final  answer  to  our  educa- 
tional needs.  They  are  not  even  my  own 
final  answer  Each  improvement  that  Is 
made  will  pave  the  way  for  an  even  greater 
improvement.  Our  educational  system  can- 
not be  static  It  must  develop  and  grow 
within  the  context  of  our  free,  democratic 
society.  Our  American  schools  have  served 
us  well  In  past  years.  They  have  perpetuated 
our  democratic  Ideals,  and  have  made  It  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  achieve  a 
standard  of  living  unequaled  In  the  world. 
We  must  not  throw  over  this  glorious  past. 
We  should,  however,  strive  to  build  upon 
it.  An  education  that  was  good  enough  for 
our  fathers  Is  not  good  enough  for  our  chil- 
dren. Our  country  faces  a  physical  and 
moral  challenge  unmatched  In  Its  history. 
The  educational  needs  of  our  children  are 
therefore  greater  than  ever  before.  We  must 
meet  these  needs  with  courage,  determina- 
tion and  action 


THE   DEMOCRATIC   CANDIDATES— A 
RECORD    OF    ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President, 
Walter  Lippmann,  :n  a  column  pub- 
lished in  tlie  Lo.'-  Ant-'cles  Times  follow- 
ing the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
summarized     the    excellent    record    of 
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experience  and  leadership  of  our  Demo- 
cratic candidates,  Senators  Kennedy  ar.d 
Johnson,  m  boch  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs. 

Mr  Lippmann  emphasized,  too.  that 
Senator  Johnson,  a.s  the  majority  leader 
in  the  Democratic  Conyresce.s  which 
have  pa.s.sed  f.vj  ma  r  civil  riahts  bills, 
li  an  excellent  complement  t-o  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party's  exceptional  and  forth- 
ri'-,'ht  civil  rights  platform  plank. 

Mr  President,  I  a--k  iinanimou.s  con- 
sent that  Mr  Lippmann's  Ivicid  and  ob- 
jective appraisal  of  the  Democratic 
ticket  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  ben..:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  REroRD 
as  follows 

[From  the  L.  .s  Ai.grles  Times,  July  20,  1960] 

Johnson  s    Effecttvf-ness    o  ,     Civil    Rtghts 

W:i-i.  SxRENoTTitN  Kennedy 

I  By   Walter  Lippmann) 
Boring  though  so  mucli  of  a  convention  is 

to   the  spectators,   no   one   Is   likely  soon   to 

Invent  a  substitute  for  It. 

Behind  all  the  hoopla  a  convention  Is  the 

way   by    which    the   men   who   have  political 

power  In  their  locality  meet  and  confer  face 

to  fare 

They  have  to  do  more  than  choose  a  can- 
didate for  President.  They  have  a'.so  to  ap- 
prove a  platform  and  to  agree  to  a  Vice 
President.  They  have  to  coordinate  these 
thr^o  p'.'^ments — the  two  candidates  and  the 
p:...-r-  r- 

t:.'-  Democrats  did  this  by  nominating 
John-son-  after  they  had  taken  Kennedy 
and  a  platform  which  In  Its  controversial 
plank  is  addressed  to  the  Northern  States. 

I  A   combination  of   this  kind,   whlcii   each 

party  seeks   in  each   convention,  could   not 

I  be  worked  out  If  the  men  who  have  the 
political  power  did  not  all  come  together  In 
one  city. 

Johnson  was  nonilnated  by  acclamation 
because  the  political  bosses  of  the  big 
Northern  Statee  agreed  with  Kenwot  that 
he  added  the  most  strength  to  the  ticket. 
The  civil  rights  plank  In  the  platform  is  a 
formidable  set  of  declarations  and  pledges, 
calling  for  mucii  more  moral  and  even  legal 

j      Intervention     by     the     President     than     the 

I  South  has  known  since  the  end  of  Recon- 
structl-iH. 

Ken.nedt's  choice  of  Johnson  cannot 
fairiy,  I  think,  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  he  Is  nullifying  the  platform,  that  he 
means  to  run  on  one  kind  of  clvU  rights 
plank  In  the  North  and  another  In  the 
South. 

For  Johnson  is  a  southerner  but  not  a 
sectionallst.  More  than  any  other  man  In 
public  life,  more  than  any  politician  since 
the  ClvU  War.  he  ha.s  on  the  race  problem 
tieen  the  most  effective  mediator  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  He  Is  the  man 
who  IndtKcd  the  Senate  to  accept  the  clvU 
rights  legislation  which  strikes  at  the  dis- 
franchisement of  southern  Negroes. 

Johnson  is,  in  fact,  aware  of  and  ready 
for  the  advances  toward  equality  which  the 
platform  describes.  But  no  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  he  how  much  of  and  how  fast 
an  advance  the  clianglng  sentiment  of  the 
South  is  ready  to  accept. 

The  problem  of  accommodating  the  North 
and  the  South  on  the  race  question  Is  a 
problem  In  both  parties.  Nixon,  naturally 
enough,  has  h-^pcs  m  the  South.  Kennedt 
la  a  Catholic,  he  is  eastern  and  urban,  the 
platform  goes  far  on  civil  rights  and  It  goes 
I  farther  on  the  welfare  measures  than  con- 
servative southerners  like. 


But  NncoN  cannot  run  In  the  South  as 
being  softer  than  Kknnxdt  on  the  Issue  of 
civil  rights.  For  If  he  does.  Nrtcn*  will  be 
in  trouble  In  the  Northern  States 

It  Is  probably  true,  as  nmny  good  observers 
tiave  been  saying,  that  events  abroad  wiii:  n 
cannot  now  be  foreseen,  may  decide  the  con- 
test between  Kennedy  and  Necon. 

As  of  now  Nixon's  main  talking  point  \a 
that  for  nearly  8  years  he  has  had  access  to 
all  the  Information  and  has  been  In  a  p>ofii- 
tion  to  hear  the  arguments  which  have  led 
up  to  the  position  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration. 

Kennedys  main  talking  point  is  that  In 
these  8  years  the  American  position,  rela- 
tive to  the  Soviet  Union,  has  declined — and 
that  it  must  be  due  to  a  failure  to  develop 
American  power  and  to  lack  of  wisdom  and 
skill  In  conducting  our  affairs. 

In  my  view.  Kennedy  has  the  better  of 
Nixon  on  these  points.  As  for  their  com- 
parative experience,  while  Kemnedy  has  not 
been  on  the  inside  of  the  Ensenhower  ad- 
ministration, he  has  been  a  memlser  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  He 
is.  therefore,  far  from  t>elng  an  Ignorant  out- 
sider. 

What  Is  more,  he  is  far  less  committed 
than  Is  Ntxon  by  the  mistakes  and  omis- 
sions of  the  past,  and  he  Is  much  freer 
to  set  In  motion  that  reappraisal  and  re- 
vision of  the  Acheson -Dulles  system  of 
alliances,  which  Is  now  Inevitable  and  im- 
perative. 

To  tie  4  years  older  means  nothing  when 
Ijoth  men  are  In  the  prime  of  their  lives. 
As  for  political  experience  and  maturity,  the 
Kennedy -Johnson  combination  is  a  highly 
professional  one. 

In  domestic  aff.ilrs,  their  combined  experi- 
ence would  be  hard  to  match.  In  foreign 
affairs.  Kennedy,  who  knows  the  score  him- 
self, has  within  reach  a  great  many  men. 
beginning  with  Stevenson  and  Puibrlght  and 
Bowles  and  including  many  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service.  These  men 
know  very  well  Indeed  what  the  world  is 
like  today. 

There  Is  then  no  danger  tliat  our  affairs 
win  fall  Into  the  hands  of  Inexperienced 
amateurs. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ESTES 
KEFAUVER 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Tennessee  cast  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  confidence  for  their  senior 
Senator,  our  colleague  and  my  good  and 
valued  friend,  Estes  Ketattvir,  In  the 
Tennessee  Democratic  primary  last 
week. 

Senator  Kef.auvir  went  back  to  his 
State  and  talked  to  his  fellow  Tennes- 
seans,  in  his  honest,  direct,  persuasive 
way,  about  the  great  issues  of  our  times. 
He  took  his  record  in  this  body  back  to 
Tennessee  and  explained  it  to  his  neigh- 
bors, the  men  and  women  who  selected 
him  to  represent  them.  His  opposition 
attempted,  with  a  demagogic  appeal  to 
sectionalism  and  prejudice,  to  distort 
that  record  and  to  discredit  the  work  of 
the  great  Tennessee  Senator  for  his 
State,  our  Nation,  and  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  friend  and  col- 
league. It  is  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  (Mr.  KerAxnnral  and  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  landslide  victory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoin  con- 
sent  that  an   editorial  from  the  Mll- 


wauJcf^c  Jr:-ni]  r_,f  August  5  1360  sum- 
in. iik  up  ■J;f  iLri  DtlHl  p<illUCHi  imp.ict  of 
U^.e  .  f-nalor  s  tni.mpii  be  pni.ted  al  this 
point  II.  the  tlB<:x>«D 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
SLS  follows . 

(Frotti  Um   Milwaukee    (Wis  i    Jo'imal,    Aug. 

5.   19601 

KXTATTVXX'S    IimtKsSI\r     A'lH 

Senator  Estes  KEFAtnEx's  smashing  pri- 
mary triumph  in  Tennessee  over  Judge  An- 
drew T.  Taylor  marks  a  victory  over  some  of 
the  ugliest  forces  In  the  South  and  in  the 
Nation. 

The  KefauTer  opponent  was  a  States 
Rlghter  and  a  racial  segregationist  of  the 
narrowest  dimensions  His  appeal  was  to 
the  most  reactionary  and  backward  looking 
voters  In  the  Volunteer  State  He  urged  a 
return  to  regionalism  and  traditionalism  for 
Tennessee  and  tlie  South  and  Isolationism 
for  the  Nation.  He  stooped  to  the  worst 
demagoguery.  accusing  KETAtnEK  of  stipport- 
Ing  creeping  socialism  and  black  supremacy, 
of  deserting  Dixie  and  of  being  a  one  worlder. 

KxTAt-vERs  landslide  win  is  expected  to 
have  far  reaching  political  results. 

It  will  help  to  slow  down.  If  not  end,  talk 
of  southern  rebellion  agaln.st  the  national 
Democratic  ticket  of  Kennedy  and  Johwson 
and  the  1960  civil  rights  plank.  It  will  en- 
courage Democratic  hopes  of  holding  the 
South  In  November.  It  should  help  to  speed 
antlsegregatlon  movea,  particularly  In  the 
border  States,  and  should  encourage  moder- 
ates throughout  the  South. 

Finally,  it  assures  the  return  of  a  com- 
petent Senator  to  Washington  for  6  more 
years. 


i6on 


PHILIP  B  PERI  M  ..\'  AND  LELAND 
OLDS:  OUTSTANDING  SERVICE  TO 
AMERICA 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  last 
week  America  lost  two  of  her  most  de- 
voted and  brilliant  public  servants,  with 
the  death  of  Philip  B.  Perlman.  on  July 
31,  and  Leland  Olds,  whose  death  came 
on  August  4. 

It  is  an  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
men. 

Only  last  month  Philip  Perlman  was 
cochairman  of  the  platform  committee 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
The  document  drafted  by  his  committee 
and  adopted  by  our  party  is  easily  the 
most  progressive  and  outstanding  plat- 
form ever  written  by  any  party.  Clear 
in  that  platform  is  the  devotion  to 
himian  rights  which  our  party  cham- 
pions, and  which  Philip  Perlman  so  elo- 
quently defended  as  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Perlmans  brief 
against  racially  restrictive  covenants  on 
real  estate  is  a  classic  document  in  our 
struggle  to  assure  all  Americans  equal 
rights  under  the  law  and  equality  of 
opportunity.  Philip  Perlman  won  that 
case  with  the  Supreme  Court's  «  to  0  de- 
cision holding  that  such  covenants  could 
not  be  enforced  by  the  courts.  As  So- 
licitor General.  Philip  Perlman  won  all 
but  12  of  the  61  cases  he  argued  before 
the  High  Court. 

Leland  Olds  seryed  for  10  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  during  the  major  portion  of 
that  time  as  Commission  Chairman.  He 
was  devoted  to  the  public  interest  and 


devoted  all  his  energies  as  FPC  mem- 
ber and  Chairman  to  guaranteeing  that 
the  best  interests  of  all  the  people  were 
served  by  utility  companies.  Leland 
Olds  sought  to  preserve  genuine  and  ef- 
fective free  enterprise  competition 
among  utilities.  But  for  private  power 
interests  seeking  monopoly  control  of 
power  facilities,  competition  was  fine  for 
the  other  fellow  but  not  tor  utilities.  It 
was  a  contradiction,  certainly,  that  the 
more  conservative  elements  in  our  na- 
tional life  who  so  bitterly  opposed  Leland 
Olds  most  often  paid  lipservice  to  the 
idea  of  competition  as  the  cornerstone 
of  free  enterprise,  but  more  often  fought 
practical  measures  to  strengthen  this 
system 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  too.  that 
Leland  Olds  was  a  pioneer  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  Back  in  1941.  he 
helped  to  negotiate  the  basic  United 
States-Canadian  agreement  to  deepen 
the  waterway  and  develop  hydroelectric 
power  as  part  of  the  project. 

After  the  interests  with  whom  Mr. 
Olds  clashed  were  able  to  block  his  re- 
appointment to  the  FPC  by  President 
Truman.  Mr  Truman  continued  to  use 
his  talents  and  experience  on  the  Water 
Resources  Policy  Commission  and  an  In- 
terior Department  study  of  New  England 
resource  development.  However,  I  think 
a  most  significant  sentence  in  the  New- 
York  Times  report  of  Leland  Olds'  death 
was: 

since  1952.  Mr  Olds  had  been  out  of  public 
life. 

The  regulatory  commissions  since  1952 
have  not  been  notably  concerned  with 
the  general  good  of  our  people  as  their 
most  important  objective — the  spirit  of 
Lelard  Olds  has  been  sorely  lacking  in 
these  oodles. 

Bffr.  President,  the  deaths  of  Philip 
Perlman  and  Leland  Olds  are  reminders 
to  all  of  us  in  public  life  that  we  must 
continually  renew  our  dedication  to  se- 
curing the  human  rights  of  all  and  to 
guaranteeing  that  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment serve  the  interests  of  all  our  people, 
and  never  the  interests  of  one  group  at 
the  expense  of  others. 


DAVID  B    KARRICK 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  our  morn- 
ing hour  was  so  taken  up  with  debate 
that  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  make  a 
comment  which  I  now  wish  to  make  in 
the  Record  concerning  the  death  of  my 
good  friend.  David  Karrick.  a  former 
member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  His  death 
came  very  suddenly,  as  a  very  great 
shock  to  all  of  us  who  knew  him.  He 
was  a  very  delightful  gentleman;  a  witty, 
.wise,  and  very  able  E>erson.  In  recent 
years  he  devoted  all  of  his  time  to  the 
Nation's  business,  as  one  of  the  three 
District  Commissioners.  In  that  capac- 
ity he  rendered  extraordinarily  able 
service  and  made  a  remarkably  fine  place 
for  himself  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
all  the  residents  of  the  District. 


After  serving  some  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  David  Karrick  was 
appointed  Ambassador  to  Ecuador,  and 
was  about  to  take  over  his  duties  when 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  heart  at- 
tack and  expired.  This  is  a  verj-  heavy 
loss  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
a  very  wide  circle  of  friends  of  David 
Karrick.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press to  his  close  friends^^ — of  whom  I  am 
one — and  to  members  of  his  family  my 
deep  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
their  feelings  at  thus  difficult  time. 


RESOLUTIONS   OP   THE    WEST   VIR- 
GINIA BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr,  President.  I 
wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  the  fact  that  oft- 
times  we  hear  from  our  constituency. 
either  from  an  individual  citizen  or  an 
organization  of  w  hich  a  citizen  is  a  mem- 
ber, expressing  a  viewpoint  or  a  convic- 
tion as  to  a  pending  matter  being  con- 
sidered by  a  committee  or  by  the  Senate. 
Very  often  we  receive  these  pleas,  in 
some  in.stances,  or  representations,  in 
other  instances,  after  the  fact. 

A  Member  of  the  Senate,  properly 
comes  to  a  certain  conclusion,  after  hav- 
ing heard  the  witnesses  and  having 
listened  to  the  testimony.  The  Senator 
makes  his  determination  on  a  specific 
matter  of  proposed  legislation  after  per- 
haps a  long  period  of  time,  and  very  of- 
ten— I  say  this  in  no  criticism  whatso- 
ever—the Senator  does  not  have  the 
counsel  of  the  people  back  home  before 
the  fact.    This  is  very  impKsrtant. 

Often  we  receive  a  telegram  the  night 
before  a  vote  on  an  amendment  is  to  take 
place,  or  the  night  before  a  vote  on 
passage  of  proposed  legislation  is  pro- 
gramed, expressing  a  viewE>oint  for  or 
against  a  bill  or  a  proposal.  Seldom  does 
this  give  to  the  Senator  the  advice  and 
the  aid  which  I  think  he  not  only  really 
needs  but  also  would  welcome  if  received 
in  suflBcient  time  to  be  carefully  eval- 
uated 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tions passed  unanimously  by  the  West 
Virginia  Bankers  Association  on  July  16. 
1960.  in  reference  to  proposed  legislation 
which  is  still  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  p>oinl.  along  with  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal from  the  executive  manager  of  the 
West  Virginia  Bankers  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and    resolutions    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
West   Virginia   Bankers   Association, 

C/iarI«sfon,  W.  Vo  .  August  1. 1960. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washtngton.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Randolph  :  Please  be  advised 
that  the  enclosed  resolutions  were  presented 
to  and  adopted  by  the  members  of  the  West 
Virginia  Bankers  Association  at  their  an- 
nual convention  held  In  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
on  Saturday.  July  16.  1960. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  N    Gans 
Executive  Manager. 


Report  of  Resohttions  Committee 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  West 
Virginia  Bankers  A^socxation: 
The  resolutions  committee  appointed  by 
the  president  convened  at  a  dinner  meeting 
in  Charleston  on  Friday,  June  17,  1960,  for 
the  purpose  ol  formulating  resolutions  for 
consideration  and  action  by  this,  the  I960 
annual  meeting  of  the  association 

Your  commlttet  accordingly  hereby  sub- 
mits and  unanimously  recommends  adoption 
of  the  following  resolutions: 

•  First  Be  it  resolved.  That  this  association 
favors  the  adoption  of  legislation  by  the 
Congress  to  repeal  the  Postal  Savings  Act 
(39  VS.  Code  751 1 ,  together  with  all  amend- 
ments thereto  and  regulations  thereunder, 
in  order  to  effect  the  closing  of  the  Postal 
Savings  System. 

■Second  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this 
association  does  hereby  reaffirm  Its  strong 
approval  and  support  of  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  Mason  bill  iH.R.  7950)  now 
pending  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee In  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  means  of  achieving 
a  fair  distribution  of  Federal  Inccme  taxes 
as  between  commercial  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  mutual  savings 
banks;  that  the  previous  support  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association  of  this  bill 
be  commended  and  approved:  and  that  said 
association  and  others  interested  In  the 
passage  of  such  legislation  be  urged  to  con- 
tinue to  take  positive  and  aggressive  steps 
in  order  to  secure  favorable  committee  and 
congressional  action  thereon  Ijefore  the  1961 
Congress. 

"Third.  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this 
association  unanimously  favors  and  recom- 
mends passage  of  proper  legislation  by  the 
Congress  to  remove  the  arbitrary  1918  ceil- 
ing of  4I4 -percent  Interest  on  Government 
bonds  of  5  years  or  over,  as  heretofore  rec- 
ommended by  the  executive  and  Treasury 
departments  of  the  Government,  this  as- 
sociation believing  that  such  statutory  limi- 
tation only  complicates  the  problem  of  debt 
management,  thereby  placing  the  Treasury 
In  the  position  of  adopting  undesirable 
financing  practices. 

"Fourth.  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this 
association  is  strongly  opposed  to  all  at- 
tempts which  would  weaken  the  financial 
strength  of  our  national  economy  tiirough 
deficit  financing. 

'Tenth.  Be  it  further  resoh^ed.  That  certi- 
fied   copies    of    resolutions    'First,"    'Second,' 
'Third.'     and     'Fourth'     of     tills     report.     If 
adopted,  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  executive 
manager  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  West  Virginia,  reflecting  the 
position    of    this    association    with    respect 
thereto  and  urging  their  active  Interest  in 
and  support  of  such  legislation." 
Respectfully  submitted. 
W.  T,  Judy, 
Chairman,    Vice    President   and    Trust 
Officer.   Kanawha  Banking  &    Trust 
Co.,  Charleston.  W    Va 

John  D.  Hobutzell,  Jr  , 
Executive    Vice    President.    First    Na- 
tional Bank.  Bluefleld,   W.  Va. 
John  J    Nash. 
Executive  Vice  President,  Half  Dollar 
Trust    <t    Sailings    Bank,    Wheeling. 
W.  Va. 

O.  W    Raikx. 
President,  the  National  Bank  of  Logan. 
Logan,  W.  Va. 


AMERICAN   B.^TTLF   MONUMENTS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President. 
it  wa5  recently  my  privilege  to  represent 
the  Senate  along  with  our  distinguislied 
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colleague  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
Mr  Martini  on  the  ofBcial  delegation 
of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commis-sion  to  dedicate  six  of  the  World 
War  II  American  military  cemeteries  in 
Europe,  one  in  Carthage,  north  Africa, 
ar.d  a  monument  in  Brest,  F:-ance. 

The  responsibility  for  constructing  and 
maintaining  our  military  cemeteries  and 
memorials  abroad,  as  well  as  certain 
monuments  and  military  cemeteries  in 
our  own  country,  has  since  1923. belonged 
to  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commi.ssion. 

This  Commission  has  done  an  out- 
standing job.  The  men  and  women  who 
have  served  on  the  Commission  through 
the  years  deserve  the  commendation  and 
thanks  of  all  Americans. 

Mr  President,  may  I  state  the  names 
of  the  member.s  of  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission:  Gen.  Jacob  L. 
Devers,  Chairman;  Adm.  Thomas  C.  Kin- 
kaid.  Vice  Chairman;  Leslie  L.  Biffle. 
Gen  Alexander  A.  Vandegrift;  Charles 
E.  Potter  :  John  Phillips:  Mrs.  Wendell  L. 
Willkie:  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz;  Brig.  Gen. 
Benjamin  O  E>avis:  Forest  A.  Harness; 
and  Maj.  Gen  Thomas  North,  secretary. 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  was  formerly 
Chairman  of  this  Commission. 

During  the  time  I  was  with  the  dele- 
gation, it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  visit 
all  permanent  oversea  cemeteries 
wherein  more  than  124.000  valiant 
Americans,  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country  and  the  cause  of  freedom  in  two 
tragic  world  wars,  have  found  their  final 
resting  place 

However,  at  those  cemeteries  which 
the  delegation  visited,  I  was  deeply 
m.oved  by  the  tender  care  and  attention 
given  to  them  and  the  beauty  and  seren- 
ity which  surrounds  them.  A  white 
marble  headstone  marks  each  grave — a 
star  of  David  for  those  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  and  a  cross  for  all  others.  On  the 
walls  of  the  memorial  in  each  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  missing.  A 
small  nondenominational  chapel  forms 
part  of  each  cemetery  memorial. 

In  addition  to  attending  dedication 
ceremonies  in  Prance  and  Italy.  I  was 
asked  to  deliver  the  address  of  dedication 
at  the  north  Africa  cemetery  in  Tunisia, 
located  near  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Carthage,  about  10  miles  from  the  cap- 
ital city,  Tunis.  Here  rest  3.074  of  our 
dead,  and  on  the  Wall  of  the  Missing  are 
engraved  the  names  of  3.724  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country 
but  whose  remains  were  never  recovered 
or  identified. 

It  lies  amidst  beautiful  surroundings, 
and   all   Americans   have   reason   to   be 
'     proud  of  the  noble  work  of  the  American 

Battle  Monuments  Commission. 
I  Mr.  President,  during  the  Second 
I  World  War.  I  served  for  a  time  in  the 
north  African  theater  of  operations. 
The  brave  Americans  who  fought  and 
died  there  were  engaged  in  one  of  the 
great  military  campaigns  in  history 
against  a  mighty  army  commanded  by 
one  whom  mai.v  consider  to  be  the  out- 
standing German  general  of  the  last  war, 
Genera!  Rommel. 


Our  victory  was  no  easy  triumph.  To 
achieve  it  cost  the  lives  of  many  thou- 
sands of  gallant  Americans.  To  these 
fallen  heroes  our  Nation  will  forever  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  express — though 
words  will  never  fully  do  so — my  feel- 
ings of  humility  and  gratitude  on  that 
occasion  by  the  brief  remarks  I  made  at 
that  time.  At  the  request  of  General 
Devers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  today. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  requested  of  Postmas- 
ter General  Arthur  E.  Summerfield  and 
officials  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
that  a  commemorative  pcstage  stamp  be 
issued  honoring  the  magnificent  work  of 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission. These  repeated  requests  have 
not  been  complied  with. 

In  fact,  they  have  been  denied.  I  am 
unaware  of  the  reasons  for  the  refusal 
to  comply.  To  me  it  seems  that  this 
would  be  a  proper  recognition  of  out- 
standing service  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  comprehend  why  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment officials,  and  why  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Arthur  Summerfield,  would  deny 
and  did  deny  these  requests,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Past  Office  Depart- 
ment has  been  issuing  stamps  commem- 
orating everything  from  the  petroleum 
industry  to  gardening  and  horticulture. 
There  is  nothing  improper — in  fact,  it 
is  commendable — in  the  fact  that  many 
aspects  of  our  national  and  international 
life  are  recognized  by  the  Post  OfHce  De- 
partment. 

Among  those  singled  out  in  the  past 
few  years  for  a  commemorative  stamp 
issue  have  been  gardening  and  horticul- 
ture, the  Gunston  Hall  bicentennial,  the 
Mackinac  Bridge,  the  Fort  Duquesne  bi- 
centennial, the  silver  centennial,  air  bal- 
loon Jupiter,  the  pan-American  games, 
and  the  petroleum  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  petroleum 
industry  has  been  taking  very  good  care 
of  itself  without  having  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  issued  for  it  by  Postmaster 
General  Summerfield. 

There  have  been  commemorative 
stamp  issues  for  dental  health,  the 
Olympic  winter  games.  Dr.  Ephraim  Mc- 
Dowell, Hermitage  Coil,  the  Fifth  World 
Forestry  Congress.  Virginia  City  Silver 
Centermial.  and  many  others. 

No  doubt  some  were  deserving  of  this 
recognition.  Why  others  received  such 
recognition  can  be  seriously  questioned. 
I  do  assert.  Mr.  President,  that  it  Ls  un- 
fortunate that  the  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  which  is  certainly  more  de- 
serving than  most  of  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, has  not  been  granted  this  same 
distinction.  For  over  30  years  it  has 
worked  without  fanfare  or  publicity  at 
the  task  of  caring  for  the  final  resting 


places  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country— the 
sons,  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  Is  time  that 
Postmaster  General  Summerfield  recon- 
sider his  past  decisions.  I  feel  the  time 
is  long  overdue  for  greater  national  rec- 
ognition of  the  outstanding  men  and 
women  who  are  serving,  and  who  have 
served  through  the  years,  in  the  work 
of  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission. 

A  commemorative  postage  stamp  will, 
in  a  small  way.  offer  to  them  the  thanks 
and  appreciation  of  their  Government 
and  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 

AODRKSS   or  US    SCNATOa  Sttphen    M    YotTNG 

AT  Dtdication  or  US  Militart  CrMmcKT. 
CAKTHACr,  TUKISIA,  Jui-T  21.  IWJO,  Undkx 
Auspices  or  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission 

Today   we   attest   deference    and   devoUon 

and  manifest  our  affection  and  love  tor  those 
Americans  who  loet  their  lives  In  defense  of 
their  country  and  to  preserve  freedom  for 
their  fellow  Americans 

Today  we  dedicate  this  burial  ground 

Tills  Is  the  final  resting  place  of  3.07^ 
young  men  who  came  from  far  away  America. 

They  responded  to  their  countrys  call. 
They  wanted  nothing  better  than  to  com- 
plete their  education  and  to  follow  peaceful 
pursuits. 

On  a  day  of  Infamy  the  Japanese  launched 
a  sneak  attack  against  our  Pactttc  Heet.  and 
at  Pearl  Harbor  3.000  young  Americans  lost 
their  live*,  almost  without  warning  or  time 
for  resistance. 

Immediately.  Hitler's  Germany  joined  lu 
ally  and  then  the  United  States  declared  a 
state  of  war  to  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  Imperial  Japan  and  Hitler's  Ger- 
many 

The  young  men  burled  here  are  beloved 
sons  of  our  free  Nation.  The  love  and  grati- 
tude of  their  countrymen  wUl  ever  remain 
with  them. 

Here  are  27  acres — a  corner  of  Tunisia  that 
will  be  forever  American. 

Hundreds  of  years  from  now.  In  far  places 
people  will  speak  of  them  reverently  and  re- 
call that  they  and  others  turned  back  the 
tide  of  dlcutorshlp  aggression  and  restored 
to  men  and  women  the  world  over  their 
simple  dignity  as  creatures  of  the  Almighty. 

Those  who  are  burled  beneath  this  sacred 
soil,  could  they  speak,  would  ask  us  the  liv- 
ing to  trj-  to  bui:d  from  the  remnants  of  the 
past  conflict,  the  peace  and  the  greatness 
they  desired  for  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children. 

We  wish  fervently  that  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican fathers  and  mothers  were  with  us  to- 
day as  we  dedicate  this  place  of  beauty  In 
this  new  nation.  Tunisia,  which  was  forged 
in  freedom  and  has  taken  Its  proud  place 
In  the  community  of  nations  of  the  free 
world.  We  dedicate  this  cemetery  also  to 
3.724  Americans  mUslng  In  their  country's 
service  whose  names  are  engraved  on  the 
Wall  of  the  Missing,  and  to  3.074  Americans 
burled  here 

These  honored  dead  and  their  comrades 
who  lived  to  return,  fought  against  the 
famed  Afrlka  Corps  of  Adolf  Hitler.  Their 
offensive  In  north  Africa  was  the  forerunner 
of  offensives  In  Sicily,  Italy,  PVance,  and  In 
the  f,^  Pacific.  They  formed  a  part  of  the 
greatest  military,  naval,  and  air  force*  ever 
gathered  together  under  the  bending  sky  of 
God.  »  »   J  ui 
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TTiey  and  millions  of  other  Americans  left 
their  comfortable  homes  and  loved  ones  In 
response  to  a  grave  national  duty  They 
taught  a  lesson  that  dictators  of  aggressor 
nations  should  never  forget 

Although  It  Is  to  the  dead  that  we  dedi- 
cate this  place  of  serene  beiiuty.  It  Is  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  living  that  Its  les- 
son must  be  Indelibly  stamped.  The  living 
owe  their  legacy  of  freedom  to  those  who 
paid  the  ultimate  price  In  freedom's  name 
We  Bometlmec  forget  how  nruch  we  owe  to 
these  young  men  who  lie  silently  here  and 
In  other  military  cemeteries  abroad  and  at 
honae. 

In  reality,  our  debt  to  them  commands 
us  to  guard  vigorously  and  vigilantly  the  Ub- 
erty  and  welfare  of  the  nation  for  which 
they  died. 

To  each  generaUon  it  seems  the  lessons 
tmti  responsibilities  at  freedom  must  be 
taught  anew.  If  freedom  Is  to  endure.  Those 
yount  men  burled  here  learned  the  respon- 
sibilities of  liberty  before  their  time.  It  was 
they  who  paid  with  their  lives  for  the  les- 
son they  learned  Many  were  carefree  boys 
who  became  men  ovena^t  and  kept  their 
rendezvous  with  death. 

It  Is  for  lis,  the  Itrla^  to  assure  through 
our  dedication  and  devotion  to  pteace  that 
•uccoedlng  generations  will  learn  the  les- 
son of  Utoerty  not  on  the  battleground,  but 
In  the  claMTooms  In  the  communities,  in 
the  homes  aiul  In  tbelr  places  of  worship. 
In  memory  of  thrjse  who  in  their  turn 
answered  "here"  to  their  nations  call  and 
sacrificed  their  Uves.  let  us  have  assurance 
that  future  gea«raUans  will  receive  a  new 
Impulse  of  detUcatloQ  to  peace  and  good  wUl 
and  will  guard  with  eeai  the  liberty  for 
which  these  young  men  paid  the  supreme 
price 

We  must  hope  aAd  firmly  believe  that  the 
supreme  sacrifices  these  young  men  made 
will  be  understood.  wUJ  be  appreciated.  wUl 
be  remembered  and  wUl  become  part  of  the 
heritage  and  tradition  of  free  people  every- 
where. 

The  mother  heart  of  the  world  Is  beating 
for  an  end  of  all  wars.  There  are  but  two 
choices  for  husoanlty  on  the  o&e  hand,  a 
continuation  of  the  dark  record  of  centuries 
of  war:  on  the  other  hand.  Idealism  with 
Its  possibilities  of  peace  and  happiness. 

Thousands  of  the  flower  of  the  world's 
young  mantMMd  hkM  <l<rwn  their  lives  as 
the  seal  of  the  T^edi^  to  make  an  end  to 
war.  We  Minst  all  strive  to  redeem  that 
pledge. 

Thrice  obiiitated  ape  we:  To  unborn  pen- 
eratlons.  tc>  the  living,  and  t-i  the  hifrti- 
vouled  youth  who  guv*  their  Uvee  to  make 
the   world   safe  for   a  better  clvUlzatlon. 

It  Is  more  Unportam.  than  ever  before  that 
we  keep  vivid  In  our  minds  the  tragedy  of 
World  War  II.  and  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
courageous  young  nien  burled  here  and  else- 
where throughout  the  world,  during  the 
most  devastaUng  war  In  tlie  history  of  the 
world. 

Evenu  of  the  past  decade  have  drawn  us 
at  times  perilously  close  to  a  third  world 
war — dreadful  beyond  Imagination  to  con- 
ceive. 

This  U  a  critical  period  In  the  destiny  of 
free  men  everywhere.  The  free  peoples  of 
the  world  must  be  strengthened  and  de- 
fended. The  United  Nations  must  be  fos- 
tered. Our  relationships  with  our  allies 
must  be  stanchly  upheld.     The  hour  Is  late. 

TjTanny  and  oppression  again  stalk  across 
the  world.     Violence  has  become  an  Interna- 
tional  phUosophv      Tension   gripe  mankind 
We    live   In   a   grim    period   of  International 
anarchy. 

What  the  future  holds  no  person  can  nre- 
dict.  But  iet  lis  hhfci.-Ll  .n'  i-u' v^  that 
deaiocraUc     lnsututiui._-— :  jr     wa:,!.     u.t«e 


men  fought  and  died — will  outlast  tyranny, 
aggression  and  oppression.  Human  yearning 
for  freedom  and  dignity  will  endure  Jong 
after  repressive  Commiinlst  ideologies  have 
become  but  memories. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  become  compla- 
cent despite  the  death  and  destruction  of 
World  War  U.  which  brought  sorrow  into 
pracUcaily    every  community  in   America. 

Millions  of  our  young  men  gave  their  best 
years,  their  happiness  and  hopes — those 
burled  here  gave  their  all— to  the  dream  of 
freedom.  There  can  be  only  one  compensa- 
tion for  the  priceless  days,  months  and  years 
gone  forever  Tlie  only  compensaUon  for 
those  who  laid  down  their  Jives  is  the  hope 
that  the  promise  of  democracy  will  endure. 

Tlie  sacrifices  of  those  buried  here  must 
not  be  In  vain.  The  glowing  hope  which 
sustained  them  In  combat  should  not  be  be- 
trayed by  those  for  whom  they  fought,  or 
by  any  future  generaUon  of  Americans. 

Those  buried  here  became  men  before  their 
time.  We  honor  them.  They  lived  through 
days  and  nighu  when  they  thought  the  last 
vesUge  of  sanity,  decency  and  kindness  had 
disappeared  altogether  from  the  face  of  the 
world.  They  witnessed  the  creation  of 
mamnade  ruins  far  worae  than  Pompeii  or 
ancient  Carthage.  Nature  and  time  never 
equaled  the  destructlveness  of  man, 

A*  we  dedicate  this  cemetery  today  to  the 
memorj-  of  these  beloved  Americans  who  rest 
here,  we  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
proposition  that  the  horrors  of  war  must 
never  again  afflict  mankind  Onlv  thus  can 
we  repay,  to  some  extent,  those  who  repose 
here  tn  eternal  sleep. 


WASHINGTON.  A  MODERN  GUIDE 
TO  THE  NATION  S   CAPITAL 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  recently  been  reading  a 
worthwhile  book  entitled  "Washington: 
A  Modem  Guide  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tAl."  wntt<-n  by  Michael  Frome.  His 
Wa.shington  is  alive  with  the  spirit  of 
George  Washington,  who  chose  the  site 
of  the  National  Capital;  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  career  is  traced  from  his 
arrival  as  President-elect  until  his  tragic 
assassination;  of  the  present,  when  the 
Capital,  as  the  author  observes,  "is  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  dramatic  transforma- 
tion since  Greorge  Washington  and  Pierre 
Charles  L'Enfant  raised  it  out  of  a  mud 
puddle."  and  even  of  the  future,  which 
IS  foreseen  m  exciting,  changing  dimen- 
sions. 

With  6  million  or  more  visitors  yearly 
and  a  continual  influx  of  new  residents, 
this  informative  and  entertaining  com- 
panion is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
scene. 


cvi- 


A  RESOLUTION  SUPPORTING  A  U.N. 
POOD  AND  FIBER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unammous  const nt  that  I  may  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  Senaur-s  making  in- 
sertions and  announcements  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  V.'ithout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yesterday  in  his 
special  message  to  ti»e  Con^res6  the 
PiebKifnt   of    th^    Umted    Stat*-*    made 


specific  reference  to  a  legislative  proposal 
that  has  been  before  this  body  many 
times.  Here  is  the  President's  specific 
request  for  congressional  action: 

A  proposal  to  be  presented  in  September 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  whereby  we  and  other  fortunate 
nations  can,  together,  make  greater  use  of 
our  combined  agricultural  abundance  to  help 
feed  the  hungry  of  the  world.  The  United 
Nations  provides  a  multilateral  forum  ad- 
mirably suited  to  initiate  consideration  of 
this  effort. 

I  consider  it  Important  that  Congress  ap- 
prove a  resolution  endorsing  such  a  program 
before  the  United  Nations  Assembly  con- 
venes. 

Sometimes  I  get  a  strange  im,pression 
of  moving  in  a  sort  of  dreamlike  at- 
mosphere. The  requests  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  admonitions  to  Congress 
seem  to  be  made  without  reference  to 
the  long  and  varied  legislative  history  of 
these  proposals.  As  I  stated  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  22  of  this  year,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  administration  finally 
favors  our  proposal  to  establish  an  in- 
ternational food  and  raw  material  re- 
serve under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations.  Over  a  period  of  many  years 
a  numiber  of  Etemocratic  Senators  have 
felt  that  this  was  a  worthy  proposal. 

Our  dear  colleague  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray]  introduced  the  world 
food  bank  proposal  in  the  asd  Confijess, 
arid  again  in  the  84th  Congress.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  proud 
to  have  been  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  86,  which  was  sub- 
mitted on  March  30,  1955.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  also  proud 
to  have  been  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  held  thorough  hearings 
in  May  of  1956  on  Senate  Resolution  86. 
calling  for  the  establishment  c^  the 
United  Nations  food  and  fiber  reserve, 
and  a  similar  measure  sponsored  by  our 
late  and  beloved  colleague.  Senator  Kerr 
Scott,  of  North  Carolina. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  designated 
me  to  report  to  the  Senate.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 316.  the  committee  resolution, 
stating  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  participate 
with  other  nations  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  and  other 
specialized  international  agencies  in  es- 
tablishing an  International  Food  and 
Raw  Materials  Reserve,  under  U.N. 
auspices,  as  I  have  said.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  copy  of  the  resolution  that  was 
reported,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  resolution  appear  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion iS.  Res.  31€)  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  tn  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  «>T'«^e  ^f  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  shoi;.c  explore  with 
other  nations  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Pood  and  Raw  Materials  Beterve 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Uiuted  Nations 
and  related  International  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  storing  In  ap- 
propriate countries  raw  or  processed  farm 
products  and  other  raw  materials,  exclusive 
of  niinerals    yf.tt  a  virv  tc  their  u.-^c  In    - 
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(  1  I  preventing  extreme  price  fluctuations 
In  the  international  market  In  thesf'  com- 
modities; 

(2      preventing   ramine   and   starvation: 

(3i  helping  absorb  temp.irary  market  sur- 
pluses of  farm  products  and  ^ther  raw  ma- 
terials    excl'oslve  of  minerals; 

(4i  economic  and  si.>clal  development  pro- 
gram-S  formulated  m  co^)perati- .n  with  other 
appropriate    international    agencies. 

Participation  by  tht  United  States  in  such 
an  International  Food  and  Raw  Materials 
Reserve  shall  be  contingent  upon  statuujry 
authorization  or  trea-y  Hppr-;v-v'.  m  rr.av  be 
appropriate. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Dup  to  strong  op- 
position from  the  R+^pubhcan  mmonty. 
this  proposal,  approved  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  never 
came  to  the  Senat*  floor  for  debate  and 
vote  At  the  very  time  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  and  Social  Council  was 
debatma;  this  question  in  Geneva  the 
U.S.  representatr/p  at  the  Geneva 
meeting  expressed  the  official  op- 
position of  the  United  States  to  the  pro- 
posal which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  now — and  the  same  President 
then — vigorously  opposed 

However,  to  document  fully  the  atti- 
tude of  the  U  S.  Senate.  I  should  add 
that  the  mutual  security  authorization 
bill  of  1956,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  m- 
c.uded  a  request  to  the  executive  branch 
lo  take  the  initiative  in  negotiations  for 
the  establishment  of  a  World  Food  Bank 
or  an  International  Pood  and  Raw  Ma- 
terials Reserve  I  offered  that  amend- 
ment. It  was  adopted  The  administra- 
tion again  expressed  strong  disapproval, 
and  this  section  was  deleted  from  the 
bill  in  conference  at  thp  :n.-tance  of  the 
President  and  the  State  Department. 

I  do  not  recite  the  history  of  this  pro- 
posaJ  m  either  partLsanship  or  anger. 
It  IS.  however,  my  desire  that  the  record 
shall  be  clear  This  is  a  worthy  pro- 
posal, and  I  wish  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  at  long  last.  :n  the  final  days  of 
his  administration,  supporting  a  proposal 
which  .some  of  us  supported  5  years  ago. 
This  same  proposal  has  been  repeatedly 
made  m  the  past  The  U  S  Senate  has 
acted  in  the  affirmative  expressing  its 
approval  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
take  action  on  it  during  this  .session  as 
requested  now  rather  belatedly,  by  the 
President.  I  am  in  hearty  support,  and 
I  welcome  the  support  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  a  proposal  which 
has  already  once  been  pa.^sed  by  the  Sen- 
ate I  wish  that  the  President  would  re- 
view other  Democratic  proposals  made 
in  the  past  8  years  and  P.nd  it  in  his  heart 
to  support  them  as  he  has  this  one. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  which 
will  carry  out  the  sentiments  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  President.  It  is 
the  same  resolution  as  that  which  was 
previously  submitted. 

I  ask  unanmious  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  S  Res  357'  submitted 
by  Mr.  Huicphhey,  was  referred  to  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  fol- 
lows 

R'^'ffi'.i  ed.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  shouid  explore  with 
jther  nations  the  estabUsliment  of  an  In- 
ternational Pood  and  Raw  Materials  Reserve 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and 
related  international  organizations  for  the 
purpKDse  of  acquiring  and  storing  In  appro- 
priate countries  raw  or  processed  farm  prod- 
ucts and  other  raw  materials,  exclusive  of 
miinerals.  with  a  view  to  their  use  in — 

( 1  I  preventing  extreme  price  fluctuations 
la  the  international  market  In  these  com- 
modities; 

(2|    preventing  famine  and  starvation; 

(3)  helping  absorb  temporary  market  stir- 
pluses  of  farm  products  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials   (exclusive    of    minerals >; 

(4)  economic  and  social  development  pro- 
grams formulated  In  cooperation  with  other 
appropriate  International  agencies 

Participation  by  the  United  States  In  such 
an  International  Food  and  Raw  Materials  Re- 
serve shall  be  contingent  upon  statutory  au- 
thorization or  treaty  approval,  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  for  his  kindness  and 
consideration. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  On  the  subject  on 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
just  spoken.  I  have  prepared  a  state- 
ment and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Pttlbright 
Among  the  many  catchall  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  President  In  his  recent 
message  to  the  Congress  was  one  that 
brought  back  memories  to  me  The  Presi- 
dent stated  that  he  would  ask  the  Ckjngresa 
to  endorse,  before  the  U.N.  Assembly  con- 
venes In  September,  a  proposal  to  be  pre- 
sented "whereby  we  and  other  fortunate 
nations  can.  together,  make  greater  use  of 
our  combined  agricultural  abundance  to 
help  feed  the  hungry  of  the  world  "  He 
went  on  to  say  that  "the  United  Nations 
provides  a  multilateral  forum  admirably 
suited  to  Initiate  consideration  of  this  ef- 
fort." 

This  Idea  Is  not  new  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  nor  to  the  Senate.  The 
only  thing  new  Is  the  administration's  em- 
bracing of  It. 

In  1956.  the  committee  wrote  into  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  that  year  a  section 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  "that 
the  i>resldent  should  explore  with  other  na- 
tions the  establishment  of  an  International 
Pood  and  Raw  Materials  Reserve  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and  related 
International  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  and  storing  in  appropriate 
countries  raw  or  processed  farm  products 
and  other  raw  materials,  exclusive  of  min- 
erals, with  a  view  to  their  use  in — 

( 1 )  preventing  extreme  price  fluctuations 
In  the  International  market  in  these  com- 
modities; 

(2)  preventing  famine  and  starvation: 

(3)  helping  absorb  temporary  market  sur- 
pluses of  farm  products  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials (  exclusive  of  minerals  t ; 

(  4  I  economic  and  social  development  pro- 
grams formulated  In  cooperation  with  other 
appropriate  International  agencies 

This  proposed  new  section  was  based  on 
Senate  Resolution  86.  which  had  been  In- 
troduced by  our  hf>;  v'><l  senior  Senator  from 
Montana    [Mr.  MtTRHAVj    for   himself  and  iS 


other  Senators  Hearings  were  held  on  the 
resolution  by  a  subcommittee  headed  by  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  In  sup- 
port of  the  proposal  appeared  representatlvea 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  America,  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
and  the  Committee  for  Bconomlc  Stability. 
as  well  as  the  principal  sponsors  A  repre- 
sentative from  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Co  favored  the  exclusion  of  minerals 
from  the  proposal,  a  suggestion  which  the 
committee  adopted  Alone  In  total  oppoel- 
tlon  to  this  Idea  were  the  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch  The  sum  of  their  argu- 
ments were  that  sufficient  legislative  author- 
ity existed  to  deal  with  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  and  that  some  aspects  of  the 
resolutions  would  restrict  the  President  too 
much  In  dealing  with  this  problem  I  shall 
restrain  myself  and  quote  only  one  sentence 
from  the  State  Departments  witness  (Mr 
Kalljarvl  >  :  "The  Department  does  not  be- 
lieve the  existing  siirplus  disposal  programs 
of  the  United  Stat«js  would  be  made  more 
elTectlTe  or  constructive  In  their  results  by 
Introducing  an  element  of  multilateral  ad- 
ministration." 

I  have  already  noted  that  despite  the 
administrations  opposition,  the  committee 
wrote  the  substance  of  Senate  Resolution  86 
Into  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1966  In  Its 
report,  the  committee  said:  "The  commit- 
tees action  was  based  on  a  strong  sentiment 
that  more  Imaginative  and  vigorous  action 
was  necessary  to  find  wasrs  of  using  agri- 
cultural surpluses  It  was  not  satisfied  that 
the  administration  had  done  lu  utmost  to 
explore  every  possible  avenue  of  making 
effective  use  of  these  commodities  " 

The  Senate  agreed  to  the  language  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  In  conference, 
the  administration  continued  Its  opfXDSltlon 
to  the  Idea  of  attempting  an  International 
approach  to  the  problem  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  Among  other  things.  It 
argued  then  that  It  went  counter  to  the  ad- 
ministration's unalterable  opposition  to  com- 
modity agreements  Incidentally,  the  ad- 
ministration has  since,  at  least  partially, 
reversed  Itself  on  this  point  also  and  has 
taken  part  In  the  discussions  relating  to 
coffee  problems.  At  any  rate.  In  conference 
on  the  1956  Mutual  Security  Act,  the  views  of 
the  House  conferees  and  the  executive  branch 
prevailed  and  the  Idea  was  lost  that  the 
United  States  should  at  least  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  dealing  with  food  surpluses 
through  the  United  Nations 

This  Is  another  and  very  clear  example  of 
the  administration  reluctance  to  take  Imag- 
inative action  until  a  situation  has  grown  to 
crisis  proportions. 

I  now  welcome  the  President's  belated  sup- 
port. I  only  wish  that  It  had  been  forth- 
coming In  1956  and  we  could  have  had  4 
years  head  start  on  dealing  better  with  our 
surplus  commodltif^ 


THE   ANTARCTIC   TREATY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  B  (86th  Cong.  2d  sess  • . 
the  Antarctic  Treaty,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  December  1.  1959. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  present  my  own  views  on  the 
Antarctic  Treaty.  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  applaud  two 
notable  speeches  delivered  before  this 
body  yesterday.  The  first  of  these  was 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  main  is- 
sues by  my  esteemed  colleague  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  M.-^nsfield], 
The  second  was  a  remarkably  lucid,  per- 
ceptive, axid  dispassionate  address  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr  Mc- 
Gei:  1 .  I  am  frank  to  sa>'  that  Members 
of  this  bod>-  who  ma>-  sllH  have  questions 
about  the  merits  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
can  do  no  better  than  to  refer  to  the 
comprehensive  staXemcnl  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyomuic..  who  ser\ed  as 
a  member  of  the  UJS.  delegation  negoti- 
ating the  treaty.  I  congratulate  him  on 
a  very  fine  performance,  and  I  would  add 
tliat  we  are  commencing  to  expect  such 
performances  from  him  as  a  normal  (x- 
currence. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  explain  and 
support  ExecuUve  B.  86th  Congress.  2d 
session,  the  Antarctic  Treaty.  This 
treaty,  which  ua*  signed  at  Washington 
on  December  1.  1953.  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  February  15.  1960.  developed 
from  an  initiative  launched  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  May  of  1958.  The  treaty 
signatories  are  the  United  Sutes.  the 
U.S  S-R..  all  seven  nations  which  have 
made  official  territorial  claims  to  Antarc- 
tica, and  three  other  countries  which 
have  been  actively  interested  in  the  con- 
tment.  These  12  nations  are  those  which 
took  part  in  the  Antarctic  program  of 
the  International  Geophysical  Year  of 
1957-58. 

The  overall  purposes  of  the  tnkif  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  Pint,  the 
treaty  is  designed  to  assure  ccimpletf  and 
cooperative  access  to  Antarctica  s  scien- 
tific information,  which  has  been 
described  ae  the  continent's  single  im- 
portant export  for  many  years  to  come 

Secondly.  Antaj-ctica  is  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  peaceful  piirposef> :  meas- 
ures of  a  miiiiar>-  nature,  as  well  as 
nuclear  explosions  and  dispoeal  of  radio- 
active waste.  Will  be  banned  in  the  treaty 
area,  that  is.  all  territory  below  60° 
South  latitude.  At  the  same  tmie,  this 
prohibition  does  not  preclude  the  use  of 
military  persomit-l  or  pqmprnent  Liie:'.- 
in  connection  w;;.h  jK-uutific  rtseaic::. 
nor  the  use  of  atomic  ixjwKpiants  for 
beat  and  light. 

In  the  third  place,  the  complex  and 
sensitive  problem  of  territorial  claims  is 
to  be  stabilized  through  an  agreement 
that  the  status  quo  will  be  preser^'ed  in- 
definitely without  prejudice  to  any  na- 
tion's claims,  rights,  or  bases  of  claims — 
whether  asserted  or  latent  In  this  re- 
gard, neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
U.S.S_R.  has  made  any  territorial  claims, 
nor  do  they  recognize  the  claims  of  any 
other  nation.  This  provi.sion  is  intend- 
ed to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
territorial  disputes  which  could  lead  to 
the  verge  of  armed  conflict,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  because  of  the  over- 
lapping national  claims  of  three  of  our 
friends. 

Finally,  to  insure  the  fulfiUment  of 
these  objectives,  there  is  pro\asion  for 
complete  unilateral  inspection  rights,  in- 
cluding that  of  aerial  overflight,  which  is 
the  basis  of  President  Eisenhower's  open 
skies  proposal.  Linked  with  this  proviso 
are  arrangements  for  continuous  full 
exchanges  of  information  about  expedi- 
tions, base  stations,  and  military  per- 


sonnel   and    eaulpment    by    the    Ircnlr 
members. 

The  treaty  Till  be  open  for  acccsi-or. 
by  any  member  of  the  United  Niit!->n>. 
any  other  country  could  only  accede  w:uh 
the  consent  of  ail  the  original  12  signa- 
tories and  those  additional  nations 
which  meanwhile  also  might  have  be- 
come consultative  parties  by  conduct - 
Ing  substantial  scientific  actt\ity  in  Ant- 
arctica. The  so-called  consultative 
parties,  as  distinct  from  other  contract- 
ing parties,  wotild  be  charged  with  rec- 
ommending measures  in  furtherance  of 
the  treaty  through  meetings  at  suitable 
Intervals  and  peaces  Howerer.  it  should 
be  stressed  that  all  rights  established  in 
the  treaty  may  be  exercised  from  the 
date  of  its  entry  into  force. 

The  duration  of  the  treaty  is  open- 
ended,  that  is.  of  indefinite  duration; 
for  a  period  of  30  years  after  its  entry 
into  force,  it  may  only  be  modified  or 
amended  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
consultative  partief; 

Two  further  points,  deahng  with  en- 
forcement, should  be  mentioned  in  this 
summary  description  of  the  treaty  One 
is  that  the  contracting  parties  will  take 
an  measures  consistent  with  the  UJ^. 
charter  to  Insure  that  no  one  engages  in 
activities  in  Antarctica  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  The  other  is  that 
ar!^  dispuK^s  between  two  or  more  con- 
trartmv  parties  would  be  resolved  by 
means  of  their  own  choice,  including  op- 
tional use  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  Thus,  the  treaty  do<  -  not  in- 
volve the  question  of  compulsory  iuns- 
diction  by  the  court.  Parenthetically.  1 
might  add  that  it  also  does  not  deal  with 
the  problems  of  international  law  re- 
gardinp  the  high  seas  and  temtona'. 
limits. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  go  Into 
further  detail  at  this  time  in  explaining 
the  articles  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 
Senators  have  ample  printed  informa- 
tion before  them  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage and  Secretarj'  Herter's  explanation 
accompanying  the  treaty  itself,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  committee 
report.  All  of  these.  I  believe,  cover  the 
detaas  adequately,  and  unless  questions 
are  asked,  I  see  no  reason  to  repeat  the 
information. 

The  U.S.  Government  in  1958  initiated 
the  conference  which  led  to  the  signing 
of  the  treaty,  beheving  that  the  Inability 
of  the  seven  claimants  to  resolve  their 
disputes,  as  well  as  the  new  factor  of  tlie 
Soviet  presence  in  Antarctica,  threatened 
to  jeofiardize  the  continued  receipt  of 
vital  scientific  data  from  the  continent 
after  the  close  of  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year.  Careful  preparatory 
work  and  skillfully  conducted  i^epotia- 
Uons  were  the  hallmarks  of  U£  par- 
ticipation in  this  venture.  Mr  Herman 
Phleger,  the  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
at  ihe  Antarctic  Conference,  did  a  very 
fine  job  in  represcntini-  our  muntry. 
There  should  tlius  be  no  doubt  ui  any- 
one s  mind  regarding  tiie  fact  tliat  tne 
executive  branr!,  strxjnjfiy  believes  ix 
and  urges  approxai  of  ii.s  achievement. 


HawrreT,  lest  1±itere  be  Fitch  doubt    I 
wuuW  Mke  to  qrnn^  the  foliowing  testi- 
mony     gtren     thr     ccnrmTttrp     b*-     Mr 
Hrnna-.   P^ler^r    whri  heack-d   the  U.B. 
dcleraticr.  at  the  Antarrtir  Confereiioe. 

Tllli  ■„■-(.«■..  1..^  been  J^V.  wed  w;:!,  T2^.e 
greatest  Interest  b>  t^e  T'rf^ndrrt  r^  the 
tinned  etatei"  Tr.>  dPhcKTior.  hHc  rhe  jnwt 
detafled  pof.n'.n  '>:.p«»r»  •  •  •  ajrreed  to  br 
•1!  Of  the  Drpartirintit*  -»?  CKivernzrfnt  of 
ttj*  L"i,.u<i  t'taie*  iiuiudiag  tiie  Department 
o:  UeJf-T.se  uuc  Auji^.t  JEin-rg-,  e\jni.ii.it,fcion 
Ai  each  aniclc  oi  •_,„-  -.t.,.-.;.  w„i  :.„. Lifted, 
lie  changes  and  .Uu.-.i:  :.!■  p'  ;>-\d  were 
commtinlcated  to  ar.  ':•  I>>7-rc- rr>f  -s  con- 
cerned and  fhe  trentT  «'nf  ti'->»  »^i-T>f«Q  until 
after  the  consent  aad  ApriH-meiit  :  all  the 
ladependesjt  depart»aentfc  ti;td  been  obtained 

Some  opposition  ha^  beei;  expressed  on 
several  grounds  in  regard  to  this  treaty. 
As  evidenced  by  the  Foreign  Eelations 
Committee's  approval  of  the  treaty,  we 
have  not  discovered  much  merit  in  the 
argument  presented  to  date.  However 
tliey  liave  been  pressed  with  such  pas- 
sionate fervor  that  some  might  find  them 
at  least  emotionally  stirring,  if  not  logi- 
cally persuasive,  unless  the  rebuUal  of 
each  point  had  been  noted  in  the  hearing 
record.  Some  consideration  of  these 
argimaents  therefore  seems  inescapable. 

First,  it  is  stated  that  the  treaty  ln\ites 
the  Soviet  Union  Into  Antarct":ca  ar-c 
Plves  it  rights  there  which  it  does  not 
r.ow  possess  The  only  trouble  with  this 
arg-ument  is  that  it  does  not  happer.  to 
be  true.  As  a  resuK  of  its  particTparion 
iTi  The  IGY,  the  So\1et  Union  sir.ce  1956 
ha*;  maintained  bases  in  .Antajrtica  and 
shn^y  no  intention  of  abi^ndoninfr  the 
continent.  The  treaty  mereh-  recognizes 
the  existence  of  reality  on  this  score 

We  have  heard  It  :r>*:rr.ated  that  the 
Soriets  are  not  really  ::r. (.-rested  In  scien- 
tific research  in  Antarctica  and  there- 
fore must  have  subversive  intentions.  It 
is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why  a 
nation  with  the  scientific  capability  to 
launch  the  Lunik  should  not  be  genuinely 
interested  in  Antarctica's  scientific  po- 
tential. And  there  is  just  no  eridence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  undertaken 
any  but  legitimate  scientific  and  explora- 
tory activities  in  the  continent  over  the 
past  4  years. 

Wliat  are  the  rights  that  the  treaty 
supposedly  gives  to  the  Soviet  Union? 
Article  TV  states  fully  and  explicitb'  that 
no  contracting  party  shall  obtain  or  re- 
linquish any  territorial  rirhts  because  of 
the  treaty  and  for  the  duration  of  the 
treaty.  In  fact,  under  this  document, 
the  So\iet  Union  and  the  other  contract  - 
ing  parties  largely  incur  obligations  and 
restrictions  upon  their  freedom  to  do  as 
they  might  wish.  In  the  absence  of  a 
treaty,  there  is  nothing — short  of  the  use 
of  force — to  prevent  the  I'  F  s  R  bf  hav- 
ing as  it  pleases  in  Antarct:cfi  I  have 
not  heard  even  the  most  ardent  oppo- 
nents of  the  treaty  suggest  that  a  resort 
to  force  would  be  either  desirable  fea.'?!- 
ble  or  productivt  of  the  intended  re.';ult^. 

It  is  argued  that  pariici;->at5  >n  in  the 
treaty  gives  int*>rnationa!  recoj^nition 
Hncl  lei-itimac^'  t<"i  the  Scriet  presence  in 
Ant«:ct-ic«.  Beyond  the  fact  that  it  if 
exp.icitJ>  statr-d  that  th<-  quesuor.  o? 
rithts  axjtd  ciajms  le  "irotesa,'   it  siioald 
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be  noted  that,  adherence  to  the  treaty  is 
open  to  ail  U.N.  members.  In  addition,  if 
one  argues  that  interr.ational  sanction  is 
important  to  the  USSR.,  one  is  also 
arguing  against  the  view  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  scorn  world  opinion  by  break- 
ing the  treaty  at  will  The  basic  qufstior. 
here  is  whether  the  Soviet  presence 
would  become  any  less  real  or  less  poten- 
tially expansive  and  dangerous  over  a 
period  of  time  m  the  absence  of  a  treaty. 
The  obvious  answer  seems  to  be  "No." 

The  second  mam  argument  is  centered 
on  the  question  of  our  reserved  right  to 
make  an  official  territorial  claim  m  Ant- 
arctica. This  right  has  been  carefully 
and  stringently  protected  over  more  than 
two  decades  even  though  we  have  not 
exercised  r.  It  will  continue  unchange-d 
under  the  terms  of  the  Antarctic  Tr«^aty 
despite  the  charges  of  those  who  profess 
to  believe  that  language,  no  matter  how 
conclusive  in  form,  will  not  protect  our 
rights.  The  difficulty  with  this  latter 
line  of  reasoning  is  that  it  leads  pro- 
gressively to  the  conclusions  that  inter- 
national law  is  totally  nonexistent,  that 
treaties  are  worthless  scraps  of  paper, 
that  nations  cannot  make  lasting  agree- 
ments with  each  other,  and  that  only  the 
law  of  the  jungle  is  applicable  to  the 
community  of  nations.  I  believe  most 
Americans  would  vehemently  reject  such 
conclusions.     I  certainly  reject  them. 

The  primary  argument  on  the  claims 
question  seems  to  be  that  the  United 
States  should  reject  the  treaty  which  it 
initiated  in  favor  of  claiming  the  one 
portion  of  Antarctica  not  as  yet  officially 
spoken  for.  Unfortunately,  this  one- 
sixth  of  the  continent  between  90  and 
150'  west  longitude  is  possibly  its  least 
accessible  and  least  valuable  portion 
By  claiming  this  one  area  we  would  rec- 
ognise, implicitly  or  explicitly,  the  valid- 
ity of  the  claims  of  others  which  rested 
on  the  same  bases  of  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration Also,  we  would  place  in  jeop- 
ardy our  reserved  rights  of  free  access  to 

•  all  Antarctica  Finally,  this  course  of 
action  probably  would  .stimulate  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  perhaps  others,  to  make 
similar  moves  No  one  has  yet  made  it 
clear  just  what  advantage  would  be 
gained  from  such  a  step,  especially  since 
there  seems  to  be  a  tacit  agreement 
among  the  seven  actual  claimants  that 

,     the  United  States  has  the  best  title  to 
that  particular  slice  of  the  Antarctic  pie. 
A  secondary  argument  on  the  claims 
problem  takes  the  form  of  a  plea  for  de- 
laying   the    consideration   of   the   treaty 

I  while  the  United  States  invites  the  other 
official    claimants    to    a    conference    at 

I  which  they  and  we  would  present  and 
discuss  complete  lists  of  all  the  claims 
ever  made  In  the  first  place,  the  United 
States  has  tr:ed  and  failed  to  get  the 
seven  claimants  to  agree  among  them- 
selves, much  less  with  us.  on  the  basis 
of  an  entirely  new  presentation.  Sec- 
ond, those  countries  would  scarcely 
welcome  an  attempt  to  reduce  in  our 
favor  the  areas  to  which  they  believe 
their  titles  are  perfectly  sound.  In  the 
third  place,  just  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  a  valid  claim  could  give  rise 
to    a    discussion    covering    a    period    of 


years — which  may  be  what  the  advocates 
of  this  proposal  contemplate.  Finally. 
m  the  wholly  unlikely  event  that  the 
many  intricate  claims  problems  could 
ever  be  .solved  m  this  manner,  the  solu- 
tion would  be  rejected  by  the  US  S.R.. 
which  prt-siimably  would  still  be  in  the 
area  and  free  of  restraints. 

In  the  last  analysis,  since  we  cannot 
waste  time  regretting  what  might  have 
been,  the  way  in  which  the  treaty  deals 
with  the  claims  question  is  the  only  fea- 
sible alternative,  and  one  which  is  in 
this  Nations  best  interests. 

These  arguments  about  claims  seem  to 
rest  on  certain  assumptions  about  the 
value  of  proclaiming  national  sovereign- 
ty over  a  portion  of  Antarctica.  But 
It  is  difficult  to  obtain  clear  statements 
on  this  score.  Since  the  treaty  is  pri- 
marily designed  to  bring  the  positive 
benefits  of  maintaining  full  access  to 
the  continent  for  scientific  purposes  and 
of  precluding  disputes  and  armed  con- 
flicts, presumably  these  benefits  are  not 
the  values  at  stake.  As  for  the  potential 
economic  worth  of  Antarctica,  the  com- 
mittee hearing  record  m.akes  it  clear  that 
this  at  best  is  purely  a  matter  for  specu- 
lation. In  any  case,  the  treaty  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  this  question. 

The  case  for  the  value  of  a  territorial 
claim  at  this  time  surely  does  not  rest  on 
military  advantages.  For.  m  the  ab- 
sence of  a  treaty,  the  USSR,  as  matters 
stand  today  could  make  just  as  much  use 
of  such  advantages.  If  we  could  launch 
missiles,  so  could  the  Soviets.  If  we 
could  create  submarine  bases,  so  could 
the  Soviets. 

There  are  other,  even  less  weighty, 
arguments  being  made  in  opposition  to 
the  treaty.  I  think  some  of  them  derive 
from  an  inability  to  retain  perspective 
concerning  the  physical  character  of 
Antarctica.  That  continent,  the  most 
desolate  place  on  earth,  is  covered  with 
an  ice  cap  having  an  average  thickness 
of  over  1  mile  and  a  maximum  known 
depth  of  14,000  feet.  So  great  is  the 
weight  of  ice  that  the  land  apparently 
has  been  forced  below  sea  level  in  many 
places.  On  the  surface  of  this  frozen 
continent  winds  can  blow  with  200  miles 
an  hour  force,  and  the  average  winter 
temperature  at  the  geographic  South 
Pole  is  below  minus  70°  Fahrenheit. 
Surrounding  Antarctica  are  the  stormi- 
est seas  in  the  world.  Only  highly  ex- 
perienced and  well-equipped  expeditions 
can  succeed  in  efforts  to  pry  loose  from 
this  land  the  scientific  information 
which  is  its  most  valuable  commodity. 

No  one  claims  that  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  is  a  perfect  document  that  will 
automatically  cover  every  small  contin- 
gency to  be  conceived  by  the  fertile  brain 
of  man.  If  12  countries  are  to  join  in 
any  agreement,  there  has  to  be  some 
flexibility  on  the  part  of  each.  The  de- 
mand for  perfection  is  conducive  to 
paralysis,  not  to  peace. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  is  a  sound  approach  to 
noble  objectives,  which  could  have  pro- 
found implications  for  the  search  for 
peace  in  the  space  age.  If.  for  any  rea- 
son, the  treaty  should  prove  unworkable 


in  the  future,  the  status  of  Antarctica 
would  revert  to  the  conditions  which  now 
prevail.  The  United  States  does  not  re- 
linquish any  of  its  rights  under  the 
treaty;  this  country  and  the  entire  free 
world  have  almost  nothing  to  lose  and 
much  to  gain  from  this  undertaking.  As 
one  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  remarked,  if  we  cannot 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  instance  where  our  basic 
interests  seem  to  coincide,  then  there  is 
virtually  no  hope  for  an  agreement  on 
any  of  the  complex  problems  which  di- 
vide us  now  and  increasingly  will  con- 
front us  in  the  future. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PUL^RIGHT      I  yield. 

Mr  AIKEN  I  wish  to  ask  a  clarify- 
ing question.  Ls  it  not  true  that  at 
present  there  is  no  conflict  of  territorial 
claims  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  in  Antarctica? 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  That  is  quite  cor- 
rect Both  countries  have  followed  the 
policy  of  not  asserting  any  sovereign 
claims  in  Antarctica.  In  this  respect, 
their  interests  are  identical.  So  there  is 
no  conflict  at  the  present  time 

Mr.  AIKEN  With  the  adoption  of 
this  treaty  by  all  interested  countries, 
is  it  not  correct  that  there  is  no  ipossl- 
bility  of  a  conflict  in  the  future  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  over  ter- 
ritorial claims? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  should  not  think 
there  would  be  such  a  conflict.  There 
are  seven  countries  which  have  asserted 
territorial  claims,  not  including  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  which  have 
not  done  so.  So  I  see  no  possibility  of 
any  conflict  over  territorial  claims. 

Mr  AIKEN  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct  The  third  question,  and  I  think 
the  important  one.  is  this:  If  we  fail  to 
approve  this  treaty,  then  is  not  the  way 
open  for  a  conflict  over  territorial  claims 
in  the  future,  which  might  lead  to  an 
armed  conflict  or  to  the  necessity  for 
establishing  armed  outp>osts  in  that 
area,  which  we  all  know  would  be  ex- 
tremely costly  and  probably  ineffective? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  quite  correct  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  already  been 
a  minor  armed  conflict  in  that  region 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ar- 
gentina over  their  respective  claims. 
So  this  possibility  is  brewing  already.  I 
am  confident  that  if  we  abandon  the 
policy  which  we  have  had.  and  which 
the  treaty  follows,  and  start  to  assert 
sovereignty,  certainly  the  Soviet  Union 
would  rush  in  and  say  she  has  rights. 
Then  there  would  be  a  general  free- 
for-all. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  failure  to  approve 
the  treaty  would  almost  certainly  result 
in  altercations  in  the  future,  would  it 
nof 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  think  so: 
yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  have  heard  rumors  to 
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the  effect  that  considerable  opposition 
to  the  treaty — more  than  I  had  antici- 
pated— has  developed.  But  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  during  the  discussion  of  the 
treaty  today.  I  find  in  the  Chamber  only 
8  or  10  Senators,  who  seemingly  are 
in  favor  of  the  treaty,  or  at  least  un- 
derstand it.  But  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  oppose  the  treaty  are,  ap- 
parently, not  interested  in  discussing  it. 
I  think  the  treaty  sets  a  pattern  which 
may  be  of  extreme  importance.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  provision  in  regard 
to  inspection.  I  shall  not  now  refer  to 
all  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  because 
this  matter  was  covered  fairly  well  yes- 
terday. But  the  provision  in  regard  to 
inspection  could  constitute  a  most  im- 
portant precedent  for  the  future,  if  the 
treaty  is  ratified  and  if  its  provisions  are 
carried  out  in  good  faith,  as  I  expect 
them  to  be  Under  those  circumstances, 
the  countries  would  become  accustomed 
to  having  their  scientific  installations 
and  their  ships  inspected  by  other  coun- 
tries, and  they  would  find  that  this  pro- 
vision, which  is  only  a  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  international  agreement,  is 
helpful,  not  harmful. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  this  matter,  because  we 
are  dealing  with  an  area  which  is  cov- 
ered by  ice  and  snow;  as  the  experts 
have  said,  it  is  important  only  for  scien- 
tific exploration.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the 
only  area  in  the  world  to  which  these 
principles  in  regard  to  inspection  could 
be  applied  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the 
present  turbulent  state  of  the  world. 

So  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
if  this  treaty — which  our  country  itself 
initiated,  and  which  is  in  accord  with 
the  principles  of  the  so-called  Hughes 
doctrine,  initiated  back  in  1924 — were 
not  ratified.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great 
tragedy  if,  in  our  casual  procedure  and 
our  preoccupation  with  the  election  and 
other  things,  this  treaty  were  permitted 
to  fail.  I  believe  that  would  be  an  act 
of  the  gravest  irresponsibility.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  an  act  of  irresix)nsi- 
bility,  because  obviously  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  not  present  in  the 
Chamber  to  discuss  and  to  understand 
the  various  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  CAJRLSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  the  very  excellent  state- 
ment he  has  made  and  for  his  analysis 
of  some  of  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  treaty. 

I  emphasize  his  statement  that  the 
treaty  was  originated  by  the  United 
States.  For  the  record,  I  wish  to  quote, 
from  the  hearings,  what  Mr.  Phleger 
said  on  this  point: 

In  conclusion.  I  point  out  that  this  treaty 
was  conceived  by  the  United  States,  the  con- 
ference which  drafted  it  was  called  at  the  In- 
stance of  the  United  States,  and  the  treaty 
contains  all  the  provisions  which  the  United 
States  believed  were  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Ita  national  Interest.  It  Is  also  a 
significant  step  forward  In  the  field  of  In- 
ternational cooperation  for  peaceful  pur- 
posee. 


When  we  are  dealing  with  this  matur, 
I  believe  it  is  impxjrtant  for  us  to  realize 
that  our  country  did  originate  the  trea- 
ty, and  did  conceive  it,  and  has  earned 
it  through. 

As  I  understand,  all  the  points  about 
which  we  were  concerned  are  included 
in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  quite  cor- 
rect. Nothing  was  forced  on  us  against 
our  will.  Generally  speaking,  the  treaty, 
which  we  initiated,  has  been  the  subject 
of  exceptional  cooperation  by  all  the  na- 
tions which  have  signed  it. 

As  I  have  said.  Mr.  Phleger — whom  I 
knew  long  before  he  was  in  the  Govern- 
ment service — is  one  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers in  the  United  States.  I  believe  he 
did  an  outstanding  job  in  negotiating  the 
treaty.  Certainly  he  did  an  outstanding 
job  as  a  witness.  He  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  question  the  logic  or  consistency  or 
power  of  his  arguments.  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  him.  because  of 
my  long  knowledge  of  his  abilities. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  share  the  views  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  about  the 
abilities  of  Mr.  Phleger.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  one  of  the  observ- 
ers for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  connection 
with  the  writing  of  the  treaty.  I  served 
in  that  capacity  together  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee).  We  were  advised  daily  of  the 
progress  being  made;  and  I  believe  we 
were  most  fortunate  as  regards  the  team 
which  represented  our  country  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  of  the 
treaty. 

Later.  I  expect  to  speak  briefly  in  sup- 
port of  the  treaty ;  but  at  this  time  I  wish 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  know  that  I  believe  he 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  presenting 
the  treaty  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  just  one  other  comment, 
and  I  shall  be  through:  Prior  to  the 
hearing,  there  were  whispers  to  the  ef- 
fect that  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  particularly  of  the  Navy,  do  not 
favor  the  treaty.  In  that  connection, 
we  made  inquiry',  individually,  and  we 
had  Rear  Admiral  Tyree  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  specifically  asked  him,  "Is  it 
true  that  the  Navy  is  not  in  favor  of  this 
treaty?" 

He  replied,  "No.  We  think  it  is  in 
the  national  interest." 

Rear  Admiral  Tyree  is  a  naval  officer, 
of  course:  and  he  was  at  the  hearing  to 
speak  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
He  was  not  equivocal  in  any  respect  in 
his  statements  about  the  attitude  of  the 
Defense  Department,  However,  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  still  being  bruited 
about  that  the  Navy  was  whipped  into 
line  by  the  President  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  But  I  do  not  think  such 
unfounded   rumors   are   worthy   of   our 


consideration.  We  cannot  possibly  al- 
low our  judgment  to  be  influenced  by 
such  rumors  in  regard  to  the  position  of 
unofficial  persons  who  are  not  available 
as  witnesses. 

It  may  be  true  that  all  naval  officers 
have  visions  of  having  a  naval  base  on 
every  possible  promontory  all  over  the 
world:  perhaps  they  think  it  would  be 
nice  to  have  many  bases  where  officers' 
clubs  could  be  located.  But  certainly  it 
is  very  dangerous  for  us  to  be  influ- 
enced by  unfounded  rumors  to  the  ef- 
fect that  some  naval  officers  do  not  favor 
the  treaty. 

In  the  committee  we  did  everything 
we  could  do  to  obtain  the  fuU  storj',  inso- 
far as  the  position  of  the  administration 
is  concerned;  and  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
hearings. 

Rear  Admiral  Tyree  did  not  testify 
with  reservations.  He  testified  that  he 
is  for  the  treaty,  in  the  national  inter- 
est, from  the  national  security  point  of 
view.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for  him  to  say 
whether  the  treaty  is  politically  wise. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  PUT-BRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr,  BUSH.  I  have  received  from  res- 
idents of  my  State  a  number  of  commu- 
nications about  the  treaty.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  presentation  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  made  in  the  Senate  today.  I  believe 
he  has  made  an  excellent  case  for  the 
treaty.  In  my  opinion,  he  has  com- 
pletely covered  the  subject;  and  he  has 
eliminated  from  my  mind  any  doubt 
whatever  as  to  whether  the  treaty  should 
be  approved. 

I  was  interested  in  his  comment  about 
Herman  Phleger.  who  initiated  the 
treaty.  It  should  be  pointed  out  for  the 
record  that  Heiman  Phleger  is  not  a 
newcomer  to  the  Government  service. 
He  served  for  4  years  in  the  State  De- 
partment during  the  time  when  John 
Foster  Dulles  was  Secretary  of  State. 
Thereafter,  Mr.  Phleger  relumed  to  his 
home  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  re- 
sumed the  private  practice  of  law.  So 
able  a  man  is  he.  and  so  much  did  he 
impress  both  the  President  and  the  State 
Department,  that  Mr.  Phleger  was  sum- 
moned to  do  this  particular  job. 

So.  as  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  pointed  out. 
the  treaty  has  been  in  excellent  hands. 
Because  of  my  great  respect  for  Herman 
Phleger.  I  wish  to  add  this  word  in  re- 
gard to  the  important  service  he  has 
rendered  the  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Cormecticut.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Phleger  since  1934  or  1935.  I  knew  him 
when  he  was  in  private  practice,  and  I 
know  he  is  a  very  outstanding  member 
of  the  bar.  In  addition,  he  has  per- 
formed most  important  Government 
service. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  ratification  of  the 
Antarctic  Treaty. 

The  inadvisability  of  this  treaty  has 
already  been  pointed  out  and  discussed 
in  .some  detail.  The  United  States  has 
broader  and  more  solid  foundations  for 
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the  basis  of  claims  to  sovereignty  in 
Antarctica  than  has  any  other  nation. 
For  some  unknown  reason,  these  claims 
have  never  been  asserted  by  our  Govern- 
ment. It  IS  now  proposed  that  we  com- 
mit ourselves  for  a  period  of  30  years  not 
to  advance  these  claims  m  exchange  for 
similar  commitments  from  other  na- 
tions, many  of  whom,  particularly  the 
Russians,  have  no  basis  for  claims  In 
Antarctica  in  the  first  place. 

We.  of  all  people,  have  access  to  the 
most  detailed  information  on  this  area 
at  the  bottom  of  the  world.  In  the  light 
of  this  information,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  area  has  great  potential  eco- 
nomic and  military  value  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  This  treaty  would, 
in  effect,  surrender  a  valuable  possession 
which  belongs  to  all  of  our  people:  and 
from  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  ex- 
plorations and  various  bases  of  claims 
in  Antarctica,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
would  receive  little,  if  any,  consideration 
for  our  surrender  of  rights. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  aspects 
of  this  proposed  treaty  which  weigh 
against  its  ratification  by  this  body.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  aspects 
is  the  composition  of  the  parties  to  the 
treaty.  There  are  12  signatories  to  this 
propo.=^ed  treaty.  Of  the  12.  7  have  made 
claims  of  .sovereignty  in  Antarctica. 
These  are  Great  Britain.  Prance,  Aus- 
tralia. Norway.  Argentina.  Chile,  and 
New  Zealand.  It  cf.n  be  clearly  under- 
stood why  these  nations  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  parties  to  any  treaty 
which  encompassed  the  entirety  of  the 
Antarctic  Continent.  Many  of  their 
claims  overlap.  This  leaves  five  nations 
amonsr  the  signatories  who  have  made 
no  claims  in  Antarctica.  The  remaining 
five  who  are  signatories  of  the  proposed 
treaty  are  the  United  States,  Belgium. 
Japan.  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The 
United  States  issued  invitations  to  the  11 
other  participating  countries  on  the 
basis  that  these  nations  participated  in 
the  antarctic  program  of  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year.  This  is  indeed 
a  strange  and  illogical  way  to  determine 
the  participants  in  such  a  treaty.  Japan, 
for  instance,  renounced  all  of  her  claims 
for  sovereignty  in  Antarctica  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

The  key  to  the  composition  of  the 
signatories  lies,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
inclusion  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  Prior  to  the  International 
Geophysical  Year,  the  Soviet  Union  had 
no  basis  for  any  claim  to  sovereignty  on 
the  Antarctic  Continent  Itself  This 
should  b<^  very  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
Rus.sia  has  made  no  formal  claim, 
despite  the  fact  that  its  Government  is 
the  most  aggressively  expansionist  of 
any  nation  of  the  world.  On  the  basis 
of  exploration  and  discovery — and  since 
colonization  of  the  Antarctic  has  so  far 
proved  iniea.sibUv  ^explorations  and  dis- 
covery are  the  only  bases  for  claims  of 
sovereignty — the  Russians  have  nothing 
to  stand  on.  The  expedition  of  Bel- 
lingshausen, the  only  Russian  expedition 
prior  to  the  International  Geophysical 
Year,  had  to  do  with  somf>  minor  Islands 


removed  from  the  Antarctic  Continent. 
That  expedition  is  described  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana  as  follows: 

A  Russian  expyedltlon.  second  In  impor- 
tance only  to  that  of  Cook,  was  sent  out  In 
1819  under  the  command  of  Pablan  von 
Bellingshausen  in  the  Vostok,  with  M.  P 
Lazareff  In  the  Mirny  In  company,  both 
sloops  of  about  500  tons.  The  object  was 
to  circumnavigate  the  antarctic  area,  keep- 
ing as  far  south  as  possible  In  thoee  longi- 
tudes where  Cook  had  made  his  northward 
detours.  Bellingshausen  crossed  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle  In  30*  W  on  January  26  and  by 
February  1  had  reached  69°25'  in  1*11'  W. 
He  then  turned  northward  and  continued  to 
the  east,  getting  south  again  as  the  ice  per- 
mitted and  reaching  69 "6'  S  .  18*  E.  Soon 
after  the  sloops  were  forced  north  by  a  suc- 
cession of  heavy  gales  but  continued  etist- 
ward  south  of  65'  S.  and  crossed  the  circle 
once  more  In  41'  E.  A  violent  storm  drove 
the  ships  northward,  but  they  still  held  to 
the  east  south  of  60'  S.  as  far  as  87°  B.  Bel- 
lingshausen next  visited  Sydney.  Australia, 
leaving  early  In  November,  he  reached  the 
60th  parallel  a  month  later  In  longitude  143' 
W..  and  sailing  eastward  kept  south  of  that 
parallel  thro^igh  145*  of  longitude  during 
65  days,  keeping  close  along  the  pack  ed^e 
south  of  New  Ze&land.  He  crossed  the  circle 
three  more  times.  In  164'30'  W  In  120'  W.. 
and  in  92°10'  W  .  where  he  reached  69'52'  S. 
On  January  22.  1821.  Bellingshausen  sighted 
the  first  land  ever  seen  within  the  circle,  the 
little  island  named  for  Peter  I. 

A  week  later  another  and  larger  Island, 
named  for  Alexander  I,  was  seen.  Bellings- 
hausen then  made  for  the  south  Shetland* 
and  thence  returned  to  Russia. 

Obviously,  this  gives  the  Russians  no 
basis  for  claims  in  Antartica. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  why 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
was  invited  as  a  party  to  a  proposed 
treaty  for  Antarctica.  A  careful  study 
of  the  surrounding  circumstances  seems 
to  indicate  that  our  State  E>epartment 
was  confronted  with  a  diflBcult  situation 
and  is  seeking  the  easy  way  out.  Russia, 
during  the  International  Geophysical 
Year,  established  some  operations  on  the 
Antarctic  Continent  that  still  remain. 
We  decline  the  straightforward  approach 
which  would  be  to  formally  assert  our 
own  claims  of  sovereignty,  and  then  seek 
to  work  out  with  the  other  seven  claiming 
nations  the  disputes  over  sovereignty  in 
Antarctica  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  Instead,  this  treaty  was 
apparently  devised  to  postpone  any  real- 
istic approach  to  the  questions  which  had 
ari.sen  on  the  Antarctic  Continent,  in- 
cluding that  created  by  continuation  of 
Russian  activities  there  since  the  end  of 
the  International  Geophysical  Year. 

Unquestionably,  continuing  and  in- 
creasing Russian  activities  on  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent  in  territories  to  which 
sovereignty  is  claimed  by  free  world 
countries  could  be  embarrassing  to  the 
United  States  were  we  unwilling  to  stand 
in  a  position  of  leadership  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  territorial  disputes  between 
the  free  world  nations,  and  then  to  de- 
fend those  territories  against  any  en- 
croachment by  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc. 

We  have  assumed — nominally,  at 
least — the  position  of  leadership  of  the 
free  world  against  Communist   aggres- 


sion. In  exercising  this  leadership  we 
have  correctly  and  accurately  blamed 
our  reversals  on  the  bad  faith  and  com- 
pletely selfish  attitude  of  the  Commu- 
nist leaders.  The  questions  of  sover- 
eignty in  the  Antarctic,  at  least  prior  to 
the  International  Geophysical  Year,  did 
not  in  any  way  concern  the  Communist 
nations,  however,  and  our  leadership 
was  notably  lacking  in  settling  the  con- 
flicting territorial  claims  among  our 
own  allies.  Our  attitude  could  best  be 
described  as  "timid."  The  claims  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Antarctic  Con- 
tinent, whether  measured  by  discovery, 
extent  of  exploration,  or  continuous  ef- 
fort, are  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  claims  asserted  by  any  nation  In 
Antarctica.  Administration  after  ad- 
ministration has  shirked  the  assertion 
of  these  claims.  There  is  no  sound  and 
logical  explanation  for  our  failure  to 
claim  what  Is  rightfully  ours  from  either 
the  standpomt  of  reason  or  of  Interna- 
tional law.  I  suspect  that  the  prime 
motive  for  our  dilatory  attitude  has 
been  a  false  sense  of  pride;  for.  particu- 
larly In  recent  years,  we  have  shown  a 
great  reluctance  to  subject  ourselves  to 
criticism  for  "Imperialistic  ambitions." 
regardless  of  the  source  of  criticism  or 
its  lack  of  Justification.  We  have  bent 
over  backward  too  long  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  an  upright  position. 

If  there  Is  one  outstanding  weakness 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  recent  years.  It  is  our  reluc- 
tance to  officially  demand  and  defend 
our  rights  and  sovereignty  from  any  and 
aU  encroachments,  from  whatever 
source  they  originate.  We  cannot  pre- 
vent war  or  even  disputes  by  an  atti- 
tude which  Is  not  simply  conciliatory, 
but  is  tainted  with  lack  of  resolution  and 
which  gives  the  appearance  of  weak- 
ness. Is  It  not  reasonable  to  assume 
that  If  we  continue  to  seek  the  easy  way 
out  and  to  relinquish  rightful  claims  in 
the  Interest  of  harmony,  our  allies  will 
rightly  conclude  that  if  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  stanchly  defend  against  all 
comers  our  own  rights  and  prerogatives, 
we  are  most  unlikely  to  vigorously  op- 
pose an  encroachment  on  their  national 
interest?  I  do  not  by  any  means  advo- 
cate a  course  of  belligerency,  but  It  is 
time  we  as  a  nation  understood  that  our 
overzealous  efforts  to  avoid  belligerency 
can  be  interpreted  by  our  allies  as  weak- 
ness and  even  appeasement.  We  first 
gamed  stature  as  an  Independent  and 
mature  nation  when  we  defended  our 
right  to  use  the  high  seas  unmolested: 
and  under  the  slogan,  "Millions  for  de- 
fense, but  not  I  cent  for  tribute,  '  we 
boldly  undertook  the  destruction  of  the 
Barbary  pirates,  a  task  from  which 
stronger,  but  more  timid,  nations  had 
shrimk.  Surely  we  cannot  maintain  the 
respect  of  the  international  community 
unless  they  recognize  in  our  policies  and 
actions  a  moral  resolve  which  is  not 
tainted  with  appeasement. 

Had  we  as  a  nation  shown  the  forti- 
tude to  assert  our  rightful  claims  to 
sovereignty  In  the  Antarctic  as  they 
arose.  I  seriously  doubt  whether  all  of 
the  disputes  on  territorial  claims  among 
free    world    nations    would    now    exist. 
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From  even  a  superficial  study  of  the 
claims  in  the  Antarctic,  it  is  obvious  the 
nations  of  the  world  recognize  that 
the  United  States  does  have  the  basis 
for  claims  in  Antarctica.  This  is  evi- 
dent by  the  fact  that  the  territory  re- 
maining unclaimed  is  that  in  which  the 
United  States  has  almost  exclusive  pri- 
ority of  right  to  claim.  In  effect,  there 
is  a  de  facto  recognition  of  US.  sov- 
ereignty in  parts  of  Antarctica,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  as  a  nation  have  never 
seen  fit  to  officially  claim  and  pronounce 
the  sovereignty.  Is  there  any  wonder, 
in  view  of  this  head-in-the-sand  ap- 
proach, that  we  have  been  completely 
unsuccessful  in  supplying  the  leadership 
to  settle  the  disputes  of  territorial 
claims  among  our  friends  and  allies? 
We  have.  Indeed,  done  the  other  claim- 
ing nations  an  injustice  and  disservice 
by  our  unrealistic  attitude.  There  is 
actually  little  incentive  for  other  claim- 
ing nations  to  attempt  to  settle  among 
themselves  their  territorial  disputes  so 
long  as  we  leave  them  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  territory  to  which  we 
believe  ourselves  entitled  to  sovereignty 
by  virtue  of  our  efforts  in  the  Antarctic. 
Even  were  the  seven  claiming  nations  to 
settle  the  boundaries  among  themselves, 
what  assurance  have  they — knowing,  as 
they  do,  the  preeminence  of  the  bases 
for  claims  available  to  the  United 
States — that  the  United  States  will  not 
immediately  thereafter  take  advantage 
of  any  rehnquishment  one  or  more 
might  have  made  and  claim  extensive 
territories  to  their  disadvantage?  It 
would  appear  quite  obvious  that  no  real- 
istic and  complete  settlement  of  the  ter- 
ritorial claims  in  Antarctica  can  be  con- 
cluded until  each  and  every  nation  with 
the  basis  for  such  claims  defines  pre- 
cisely and  asserts  the  extent  of  the 
claims  to  which  the  nations  believe 
themselves  entitled.  Once  such  claims 
are  known  to  all.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
a  settlement  could  l>e  reached,  either 
through  multilateral  negotiations  or 
arbitration. 

It  is  paradoxic,  but  obvious,  that  be- 
cause of  our  timidity,  we  have  not  only 
failed  to  provide  the  leadership  for  the 
settlement  of  territorial  claims  in  Ant- 
actica  to  the  exclusion  of  Communist 
countries — which  in  fact  that  no  basis 
for  such  claims — but,  indeed,  by  our 
failure  to  define  and  assert  our  rightful 
claims,  we  have  effectually  prevented 
any  such  settlement.  It  Is  still  possible, 
even  at  this  late  date,  for  the  United 
States  to  rectify  the  situation  by  pursu- 
ing the  only  straightforward  course  that 
is  open  to  us.  We  should  immediately 
assert  our  sovereignty  to  such  areas  of 
Antarctica  as  our  discoveries  and  explo- 
rations entitle  us.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  invite  those  nations  which  have 
claims,  or  the  bases  fo*-  claims,  of  sov- 
ereignty on  the  Antarctic  Continent  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  as 
to  territorial  boundaries.  Undoubtedly, 
if  we  made  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
bases  for  claims  for  U.S.  sovereignty, 
those  claims  would  conflict  with  others 
now  existing.  It  Is  also  likely  that  in 
some,  and  perhaps  many,  instances,  if 


such  claims  were  impartially  adjudi- 
cated, our  claim  would  prevail:  and  en- 
lightened self-interest  might  then  well 
dictate  that  we  relinquish  portions  to 
which  we  were  rightfully  entitled  in  the 
interest  of  a  final  settlement  on  the 
entire  continent.  This  would  constitute 
leadership — in  contrast  to  our  past  and 
present  policies  toward  Antarctica. 

Mr.  ENGLE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  and  able  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr  ENGLE.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  that  there  is  an  alternative  to 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  alterna- 
tive is  an  assertion  of  rights,  with  an 
adjustment  among  the  various  claimants 
as  to  their  proper  claims  in  the  Antarctic 
In  other  words,  we  are  not  faced  with 
the  simple  proposition  of  whether  we 
ought  to  ratify  the  treaty.  We  should 
examine  the  other  alternative  which  is 
available. 

As  I  understand  the  distinguished 
Senator,  he  says  that  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives which  is  available  is  the  assertion 
of  American  claims,  the  adjustment  of 
those  claims  where  they  conflict  with 
other  nations,  and  then  perhaps  some 
broader  settlement  with  reference  to  the 
entire  continent  of  Antarctica,  and  that 
that  action  would  constitute  not  only  a 
protection  of  American  rights  which 
have  been  established  by  exploration, 
discoveiT.  and  occupation  in  the  Antarc- 
tic, but.  in  addition,  would  lay  the  basis 
for  some  kind  of  firm  agreement  in  the 
Antarctic  itself  and  for  the  disposition 
of  the  problems  of  the  whole  continent. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  to  take  this  treaty.  We  ought  to 
examine  the  other  alternatives,  and  one 
of  the  other  alternatives  is  trying  to  have 
our  claims  established  and  settled.  Once 
we  do  that,  as  to  the  20  percent  area 
which  is  unclaimed  at  the  present  time, 
perhaps  we  can  get  some  settlement  of 
that  also  by  a  give-and-take  arrange- 
ment of  some  kind  or  other. 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
precisely  correct,  and  his  keen  insight 
in  this  subject  and  broad  knowledge  of 
it  has  enabled  him  to  put  his  finger  right 
on  the  point. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
although  the  proposed  treaty  has  been 
signed,  it  is  not  a  binding  document,  and 
our  country  will  in  no  way  be  bound  by 
its  terms  until  Senate  ratification  is  ac- 
complished. There  is  no  moral  or  other 
obligation  of  the  Senate  to  give  its  stamp 
of  approval  to  Executive  proposals  for 
compacts  with  foreign  countries. 

By  virtue  of  clause  2.  section  2  of  ar- 
ticle II  of  the  Constitution,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  treatymaking  process.  Indeed, 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787. 
in  Philadelphia,  a  committee's  report 
would  have  given  the  Senate  the  full 
power  to  make  treaties.  It  was  probably 
as  a  compromise  that  the  Executive  was 
made  a  part  of  the  treatymaking  process. 

In  earlier  years,  the  Senate,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  advice  and  consent  powers, 


participated  to  a  very  extensive  degree 
in  the  treatymaking  process  For  in- 
stance, in  1846,  during  the  controversy 
with  Great  Britain  over  the  northwest 
border  of  the  United  States.  President 
Polk  upon  receipt  of  a  proposal  by  Great 
Britain,  submitted  it  to  the  Senate  for 
its  advice  prior  to^  answering  the  pro- 
posal. 

In  contemporaneous  practice,  the  Sen- 
ate has  to  a  major  extent  apparently  be- 
come a  rubber  stamp  for  previously 
conceived.  appro\ed.  or  agreed  to  trea- 
ties by  the  executive  branch.  Some  of 
the  treaties  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification  are  so  worded  as  to  demon- 
strate an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Department's  personnel  of  com- 
plete disdain  for  the  Senate's  part  in  the 
treatymaking  process.  Even  in  the  Sen- 
ate itself.  I  perceive  the  existence  of  a 
disincUnation  to  interfere  in  or  upset  the 
decision  of  our  Executive  in  foreign 
policy  determinations,  which  obviously 
are  reached  by  the  entrenched  foreign - 
minded  personnel  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  almost  seems  that  there  pre- 
vails a  feeling  that  the  Senate  will  be 
letting  our  Government  down  if  it  fails 
to  ratify  whatevt?r  actions,  however  ill 
advised,  that  are  taken  by  the  Executive 
with  regard  to  treaties. 

The  Senate  should  be  made  aware,  as 
was  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the 
Alabama  claims  in  1869.  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  treaty  by  the  Senate  "can  be 
the  subject  of  no  complaint  and  can  give 
no  occasions  for  dissatisfaction  or  criti- 
cism"; or  in  the  words  of  Secretary  of 
State  Madison,  spoken  in  1804  to  the 
Government  of  Spain,  in  referring  to  the 
rejection  by  the  Senate  of  a  proposed 
treaty  with  that  government  "when  pe- 
culiarities of  this  sort  in  the  structure  of 
a  government  are  sufficiently  known  to 
other  governments,  they  have  no  right 
to  take  exception  in  the  inevitable  effect 
of  it." 

What  we  made  known  to  other  nations 
of  the  w'orld  in  the  earlier  days  of  our 
Republic  we  need  to  follow  ourselves 
now.  There  is.  and  can  be.  no  treaty  by 
the  U.S.  Government  unless  and  until 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  gives  its 
advice  and  consent  thereto:  and  until 
such  advice  and  consent  is  given,  there  is 
no  obligation  of  any  kind  or  nature 
whatsoever  on  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  virtue  of  treaty  nego- 
tiations which  precede  such  advice  and 
consent. 

In  pondering  the  events  which  led  to 
the  signing  of  this  proposed  treaty,  there 
recurs  in  my  mind  a  sense  of  astonish- 
ment that  some  of  these  nations — ex- 
cluding Russia,  of  course — concurred  in 
this  proposal  even  reluctantly — and  I 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  their 
acquiescence  was  reluctant.  Several  of 
the  signatories  long  ago  as.'=erted  claims 
to  sovereignty  in  well-defined  areas,  and  • 
over  the  years  have  assiduously  persisted 
in  those  claims.  Although  this  proposed 
treaty  does  not  profess  to  nullify  such 
claims  of  sovereignty,  it  does  profess  to 
suspend  such  claims  for  what  can  only 
be  presumed  to  be  an  indefinite  period, 
which,  in  reality,  amounts  to  the  same 
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thing.  The  terms  of  the  propovsed  treaty, 
therefore,  are  contrary  t-o  all  previous  ac- 
tions of  the  signatories  with  retjard  to 
the  territories  they  claim  in  Antarctica. 
What  is  responsible  for  this  apparent  re- 
versal of  attitude ^  In  this  instance. 
we  m'ost  accept  responsibility;  but  the 
term  leadership"  would  be  of  most 
dub:o'U5  application.  I  have  previously 
mentioned  that  we  have  m  no  small  way 
contributed  t-o  the  continued  unsettled 
state  of  the  claims  of  sovereignty  oy  our 
friends  in  Antarctica  by  virtue  of  our 
neglect  to  officially  appraise  them  of  the 
extent  of  our  own  claims  We  can  only 
conclude  that  the  preeminence  of  our 
own  rights  m  Antarctica  was  no  small 
factor  in  instieatmg  their  acquiescence 
in  the  ternis  of  this  proposed  treaty. 
With  our  assumption  of  leadership  of  the 
free  world,  we  have  allowed,  if  not  en- 
couraged, our  allies  to  accept  dependency 
on  the  military  strength  of  the  United 
States  in  the  free  world's  controversy 
with  communism  In  dealing  with  the 
Communist^^s.  m  Antarctica  as  elsewhere, 
fr^e  nations  certainly  cannot  ignore  their 
reliance  on  the  military  strength  of  the 
United  States  as  a  cornerstone  in  any 
efTort  to  achieve  a  resolution  of  a  con- 
flict with  Russia  in  Antarctica  as  else- 
where. There  is  no  evidence  that  we  of- 
fered assurances  to  our  allies  that  we 
would  defend  their  claims  of  sovereignty, 
which  we  have  not  recognized,  any  more 
than  we  would  defend  our  own.  which  we 
have  not  even  as.-erted  In  view  of  these 
circumstances,  it  would  appear  that  the 
other  free  nations  which  are  signatories 
of  this  proposed  treaty  had  little  choice 
of  any  other  alternative  than  acqui- 
escence m  our  proposal.  Were  the  posi- 
tion of  us  and  one  of  the  other  free  na- 
tions reversed,  would  we  not  be  justified 
in  saying:  "Lf  this  be  leadership,  let  us 
have  no  more  of  it"? 

In  urging  that  we  should  assert  our 
own  claims  of  sovereignty  in  Antarctica 
and  then  seek  to  settle  all  claims  of  sov- 
ereignty in  Antarctica  to  the  exclusion  of 
Communist  nations,  I  do  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  Russians  are  conduct- 
ing certain  activities  in  Antarctica  at  this 
moment.  I  am  aware,  however — and  we 
as  a  country  should  act  accordingly — 
that  Russian  activities  in  Antarctica  are 
not  conducted  under  any  color  of  title  or 
claim  of  right  and  they  could  be  expelled. 
:f  necessary,  by  those  having  rightful 
claims  in  Antarctica,  by  force.  If  neces- 
sary. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Russia,  because  of  the 
geographical  location  of  Antarctica. 
would  have  no  other  alternative  than  to 
peacefully  accede  to  the  demand  of  the 
western  nations  having  a  legitimate  in- 
terest m  Antarctica,  should  such  de- 
mands be  made  Some  might  fear  such 
a  direct  action  as  provocative  of  a  nu- 
clear war  Such  fears  are  illogical  and 
groundless,  for  we  all  knew,  or  should 
know  at  this  late  hour,  that  Russia  will 
commence  an  all-out  war  not  in  response 
to  any  action  by  the  fr»/f  world,  but  only 
at  such  time  of  the  Communist  leaders' 
own  choosing  when  they  conclude  that 
their  superiority  is  sufBcient  to  make  the 
risk  worthwhile.     Such  is  the  nature  of 


Communist  reasoning  and  actions. 
When  the  Communists  are  ready  to  com- 
mence a  nuclear  exchange,  they  will  ini- 
tiate their  own  incident  in  the  unlikely 
event  they  decide  one  desirable 

Our  misguided  foreign  policy  has  de- 
vised this  treaty  in  an  efTort  to  find  an 
easy  way  out.  It  is  a  continuation  of  our 
timid  approach.  If  this  treaty  is  rati- 
fied, the  United  States  will  have  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  the  oft-quoted  expres- 
sion: "There's  none  so  blind  as  they 
that  won't  see."  Par  from  an  easy  way 
out,  this  proposed  treaty,  if  ratified,  will 
only  multiply  our  difficulties.  It  pro- 
poses a  loose,  poorly  defined,  and  uncer- 
tain joint  control  of  Antarctica  by  the 
signatories.  Already  bitten  once  by  this 
same  animal,  we  now  proffer  the  other 
leg. 

The  agreement  for  the  administration 
of  the  city  of  Berlin  was  just  such  a  loose 
and  ill-defined  agreement.  Specifics 
were  not  covered  in  that  document,  just 
as  they  are  not  covered  in  the  proposed 
treaty.  How  often  have  we  heard 
lamented  the  oversight  of  not  including 
in  the  four-power  agreement  on  Berlin 
a  written  agreement,  rather  than  an  im- 
plied one.  for  a  surface  route  of  transit 
to  the  western  zone  of  occupation? 
Should  this  treaty  be  ratified,  how  often 
in  the  future  will  we  lament  our  failure 
to  specify  a  definite  procedure  for  the 
development  and  utilization  of  natural 
resources  from  the  Antarctic  Continent? 

This  proposed  treaty  is  a  completely 
unrealistic  document.  Those  problems 
on  which  agreement  could  obviously  not 
be  reached — especially  with  Russia  In 
the  picture — have  been  left  undecided. 
Each  nation  is  left  to  place  its  own  in- 
terpretation on  this  document,  and  it  is 
provided  that  if  any  dispute  arises,  the 
countries  involved  in  the  dispute  shall 
confer  with  a  view  to  having  the  dispute 
resolved  by  some  peaceful  means  "of 
their  own  choice"  If  ever  there  were  an 
agreement  to  an  invitation  to  disagree, 
article  XI  of  the  proposed  treaty  is  that 
invitation.  The  very  terms  of  this  treaty 
contain  more  causes  for  potential  con- 
troversy than  have  ever  existed,  or  In 
the  absence  of  this  treaty,  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  exist,  in  Antarctica. 

Each  signatory,  by  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  would  commit  itself  to  limit  its 
activities  in  Antarctica  to  those  which 
each  shall,  in  its  own  judgment,  con- 
sider peaceful.  Each  of  the  nations 
would,  under  the  terms  of  this  treaty, 
have  the  right  of  unilateral  inspection 
to  insure  that  its  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  was  being  adhered  to. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr  ENGLE.  The  Senator  has  raised 
a  very  significant  point.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  treaty,  the  Soviet 
Union  could  undertake  such  actions  in 
Antarctica  as  she  saw  fit  and  interpret 
them  as  peaceful,  even  though  they 
might  have  military  significance.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr  THURMOND  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct.     The  treaty  provides 


that  each  signatory,  by  ratifying  the 
treaty,  would  commit  Itself  to  limiied 
activities  In  Antarctica,  namely,  to  ac- 
tivities which  in  Its  own  Judgment  it  con- 
sidered peaceful.  If  Russia  considered 
any  activity  in  Antarctica  to  be  a  peace- 
ful activity,  in  its  own  judgment,  Ru.ssia 
could  pursue  such  activity. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Let  us  as.sume  that 
Russia  decided  that  Antarctica  was  a 
good  launching  place  for  a  satellite,  a 
satellite  used  for  reconnaissance  pur- 
poses. The  Soviets  would  say,  "This  Is 
a  very  kindly,  pesiceful  satellite.  It  has 
no  military  applications."  Of  course  we 
would  know  that  it  did  have  military  ap- 
plications, and  we  would  then  protest. 
We  would  say,  "You  are  not  entitled  to 
do  that  " 

The  Soviets  would  say.  "We  are  en- 
titled to  do  it,  because  this  action  is,  in 
fact,  peaceful." 

Then  there  would  be  a  dispute.  How 
do  we  resolve  the  dispute?  The  Senator 
has  stated  in  his  statement  how  the  dis- 
pute would  be  resolved.  I  shall  read  the 
provision  of  the  treaty : 

1.  If  any  dispute  arises  between  two  or 
more  of  the  contracting  parties  concerning 
the  Interpretation  or  application  of  the 
present  treaty,  those  contracting  fmrtles 
shall  consult  among  themselves  with  a  view 
to  having  the  dispute  resolved  by  negotia- 
tion. Inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbi- 
tration. Judicial  settlement  or  other  peace- 
ful means  of  their  own  choice. 

So  we  would  be  sitting  down  with  the 
Soviets,  and  we  would  be  arguing  with 
them,  just  as  we  were  arguing  with  them 
in  Korea  for  months,  and  as  we  are  still 
arguing  with  them  in  Geneva,  as  to 
whether  or  not  what  they  were  doing 
down  there  was  actually  peaceful.  We 
would  say  it  was  not.  They  would  say 
it  was.  We  would  talk  about  it  for 
months. 

That  is  not  all.    I  said  yesterday: 

Each  of  the  12  states  would  have  an  equal 
voice,  and  measures  to  facilitate  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  treaty  would  require  unanim- 
ity among  them.  This  means  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  veto  measiires  agreed  upon  by 
all  the  other  signatories. 

We  are  in  there  with  several  of  these 
nations,  all  of  whom  are  our  friends, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yet  the  Soviet  Union,  under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  would  have  the  power  to 
veto  the  unanimous  action  of  all  the  11 
other  nations.  They  would  have  the 
power  to  turn  down  the  action  of  the 
other  powers,  to  stop  it;  and  when  they 
got  into  a  dispute  over  it,  then,  under 
the  article  which  I  have  just  read,  they 
would  be  entitled  to  sit  down  and  argue 
about  what  peaceful  means  for  the  set- 
tlement of  that  dispute  would  be  used. 

So  it  appears  that  what  we  are  doing 
now  Is  creating  another  little  Security 
Council.  We  have  already  had  the 
exhibition  of  the  Soviets  in  the  Security 
Council  using  the  veto. 

We  would  be  putting  them  in  a  place 
where  they  have  not  a  vestige  of  right, 
where  they  have  no  claim  whatever — 
they  have  not  established  an  iota  of 
basis  for  a  claim  in  Antarctica — and  we 
would  give  them  the  power  of  the  veto. 
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We  would  say  to  them  that  if  they  want 
to  adopt  some  action  in  Antarctica,  they 
will  decide  whether  or  not  that  action  is 
p>eaceful. 

To  go  on  with  the  very  important 
point  that  the  Senator  is  making,  this 
is  what  article  XII  provides: 

1.  (a)  The  present  treaty  may  be  modified 
or  amended  at  any  tune  by  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  contracting  p.irtles  whose 
representatives  are  entitled  to  participate  In 
the  meetings  provided  for  under  article  IX. 

In  other  words,  not  only  will  we  give 
them  the  right  to  sit  in  on  a  program 
where  they  have  no  business  at  all:  we 
will  give  them  the  right  to  determme 
whether  their  actions  are  peaceful  ac- 
tions in  those  areas;  and  if  there  is  a 
dispute,  to  determme  the  method  by 
which  the  dispute  will  be  settled. 

Beyond  that,  we  say  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  carmot  be  modi- 
fied or  amended  except  by  unanimous 
action.  That  means,  of  course,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  veto  any  modification 
or  amendment,  just  as  they  can  veto  any 
action  taken  and  agreed  to  unanimously 
by  all  the  other  11  states  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  carrying  out  of  the 
treaty  according  to  its  terms. 

So  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  put  his  finger  upon  a  very  im- 
portant point:  That  is,  that  we  have 
invited  the  hon  right  into  the  kitchen 
again.  We  have  him  present  in  the 
Security  Council  We  know  what  he  is 
doing.  We  know  what  he  will  do  again 
if  he  gets  the  chance. 

We  are  now  a.sked  to  approve  a  treaty 
which  gives  the  Soviet  Union  another 
veto,  such  as  it  has  in  the  Security 
Council,  in  addition  to  being  able  to 
undertake  and  initiate  actions  and  then 
pass  judgment  themselves,  without  any 
appeal  to  any  source  as  to  whether  or 
not  those  actions  are.  in  fact,  peaceful 
actions.  So  this  is  a  vital  element 
which,  in  my  opinion,  directly  aflfects 
the  Interest  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  directly  aflfects  the 
power  of  the  Western  allies  to  opt>ose 
communism 

Mr  THURMOND  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  is  quite  correct. 
We  know  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  saw 
fit  at  any  time  to  veto  any  item  from  her 
own  standpoint,  she  would  do  so.  We 
know,  further,  from  past  experience,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  hesitate  to 
violate  a  treaty,  a  contract,  or  an  agree- 
ment. So  what  do  we  gain  by  having 
Soviet  Russia  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
us  on  this  matter  at  all? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  further 
yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  treaty  is  binding 
only  upon  the  12  signatories.  It  cer- 
tainly would  not  bind  any  satellite  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  not  be  bind- 
ing, for  instance,  upon  Communist 
China.  It  would  not  be  binding  upon 
Hungary.  It  would  not  be  binding  upon 
Poland  or  any  of  the  other  Soviet  satel- 
lites. 


Let  us  assume  tliat  one  of  the  Russian 
satellites  goes  into  the  Antarctic  area 
and  imdertakes  to  establish  some  type  of 
military  operation.  The  treaty  provides 
that  the  12  signatory  nations  shall  op- 
erate together  in  opposing  any  such  in- 
trusion. Suppose  they  got  together  and 
talked  about  it.  and  the  Russians  re- 
fused to  do  anything  about  it.  Suppose 
Soviet  Russia  refused  to  concur?  The 
treaty  provides  that  actions  which  are 
taken  to  facilitate  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
must  be  carried  out  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  Suppose  the  Rassians  refused  to 
do  anything.  Then  let  us  suppose  that 
we  got  into  a  dispute  with  them  about 
It.  We  come  right  back  to  the  point 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
just  made;  namely,  that  the  dispute  it- 
self would  then  rock  on  interminably. 
It  would  have  no  terminal  facilities 
whatever. 

What  would  happen  then?  The  So- 
viet Union  would  have  injected  into  the 
Antarctic  a  satellite  nation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  military  base  of 
one  kind  or  another.  The  Soviet  Union, 
being  a  party  to  the  treaty,  could  block 
any  action  which  might  be  taken  by  the 
12  signatories  to  eject  that  satellite.  The 
United  States  of  America  could  do  noth- 
ing about  it;  its  own  hands  would  be 
tied. 

We  could  not  establish  a  military  base 
in  the  Antarctic  to  counterbalance  the 
military  base  established  by  the  non- 
signatory  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
because  as  a  party  to  the  treaty  we  have 
agreed  to  demilitarize  the  area.  So  we 
would  have  handcuffed  ourselves. 

Furthermore,  we  are  subject  to  inspec- 
tion. The  Russians  could  run  their  in- 
spection teams  around  to  make  certain 
that  we  were  not  doing  anything  of  a 
military  nature  in  that  area,  either  pas- 
sively or  aggressively. 

So  we  would  have  tied  our  hands  so 
that  we  could  not  possibly  meet  the 
Soviet  military  action  being  taken 
through  its  satellite.  They  could  pro- 
ceed to  set  up  their  missile  installations. 

I  assert  that  the  treaty  is  simply  bulg- 
ing and  bristling  with  all  sorts  of  threats 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  quite  correct.  I  may  say 
that  if  one  did  not  know  that  our  country 
had  had  a  part  in  preparing  the  treaty, 
he  would  wonder  whether  or  not  it  was 
prepared  by  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  the  nations 
would,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
have  the  right  of  unilateral  inspection  to 
insure  that  its  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  was  being  adhered  to. 

Differences  being  as-sured  by  virtue  of 
the  certain  interpretation  by  each  coun- 
try to  its  own  advantage,  what  recourse 
is  provided  through  unilateral  inspec- 
tion? Indeed,  there  is  no  recourse  at 
all,  and  not  only  an  invitation  to  con- 
troversy, but  an  insurance  of  conflict. 
CcKisider  the  reaction  if  Russia  at- 
tempted to  transport  a  launching  site  for 
a  spy  satellite  to  the  Antractic.  where 
its  launching  and  monitorirvg  would  be 


most  feasible.  Would  the  Communists 
be  so  cooperative  as  to  agree  that  such 
action  was  other  than  peaceful,  and  can 
we  truly  conceive  that  an  attempt  by 
Americans  to  inspect  the  transporting 
ship  would  be  met  by  other  than  force 
and  violence  if  persistent?  Surely  we 
now  have  the  bases  for  sufficient  inter- 
national controversies  with  communism 
to  tax  our  best  efforts  without  adding 
more  of  our  own  making. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  has  so  willingly 
participated  in  the  negotiations  leading 
to  the  signing  of  this  proposed  treaty, 
and  thereafter  affixed  its  signature  to 
the  document,  should  serve  as  a  red 
flag  of  warning  to  any  who  appreciate 
the  nature  of  the  Communist  ideology. 
The  history  of  the  Russian  nation  under 
communism  is  consistent  and  flawless 
proof  that  the  Russians  enter  into  in- 
ternational agreements  when,  and  only 
when,  such  agreements  further  their 
own  interest  or  what  they  consider  to 
be  their  own  interest.  We  should  keep 
in  mind  that  the  goal  they  seek  to  ad- 
vance, and  to  which  is  directed  both 
their  domestic  and  foreign  pohcies,  is 
the  communization  of  the  world.  This 
treaty  furthers  the  interest  of  commu- 
nism since  it  gives  to  the  Russian  Com- 
munists a  foothold  in  Antarctica  which 
they  have  been  unable  to  secure  by 
other  means  It  would  be  bad  enough 
if  we  could  anticipate  that  the  Russians 
would  do  no  worse  than  fail  to  abide  by 
the  treaty's  terms,  but  their  methods 
are  much  more  devious  than  this.  In- 
ternational agreements  are  considered 
by  the  Communist  dogma  as  shields  of 
deceit  and  tools  of  aggression.  By  pro- 
posing this  Antarctic  Treaty,  we  would 
supply  the  Communists  with  a  wedge  to 
breach  the  good  relations  between  us 
and  other  free  world  countries  which 
have  valid  interests  in  Antarctica.  By 
this  treaty  we  would  bind  ourselves  to 
a  set  of  rules  which  our  consciences  and 
national  pride  would  require  us  to 
honor;  while  the  Commumsts.  in  ad- 
herence to  their  policy  of  utter  bad 
faith,  would  not  only  not  live  by,  but 
would  twist  and  distort  deliberately  and 
with  malice  to  our  own  disadvantage. 
One  can  reach  no  other  conclusion  in 
arriving  at  a  prognosis  of  Russian  ac- 
tions under  this  proposed  treaty,  if  he 
considers  it  in  light  of  their  past  actions, 
which,  incidentally,  are  well  docu- 
mented in  the  1959  report  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  "Soviet 
Political  Agreements  and  Results." 

Even  were  not  the  Russians  a  party 
to  the  proposed  treaty,  the  treaty  would 
nevertheless  be  an  un.sound  and  fal- 
lacious approach  to  a  resolution  of  the 
problems  concerning  the  future  admin- 
istration of  the  Antarctic  Continent. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  all 
United  Nations  members  who  are  will- 
ing to  p>articipat*  in  scientific  endeavors 
in  the  Antarctic  are  invited  to  become 
parties  to  the  treaty.  Each  nation 
which  would  become  a  party  to  the 
treaty  would  have  a  say-so  and.  in  fact, 
would  be  authorized  and  guided  by  its 
own  interpretation  of  the  treaty's  terms 
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in  the  administration  of  this  subpolar 
region.  Under  such  circumstances  lofty 
ideals  such  as  those  enunciated  in  this 
proposed  document  are  but  invitations 
to  disaster,  for  m  this  era  predominated 
by  the  resurgence  of  nationaI;>tic  tend- 
encies every  nation,  and  pan,icu!arly 
those  which  only  recently  joined  the 
community  of  nations,  exhibits  a  strong 
and  determined  fetish  with  regard  to 
their  individual  national  interests. 
These  circumstances  insure  differences 
of  opinion  even  when  the  parties  are 
dealing  m  aood  faith  The  creation  of 
such  circumsuinces.  faltering,  as  they 
do,  causes  for  differences  and  disunities, 
does  di.>service  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  community  of  nations. 

The    question    of    ratification    of    this 
proposed  treaty  can  well  determine  the 
future   course   of   our   country's    foreign 
policy.     Ratification  of  the  treaty  would 
serve   as   an   endorsement   of  our   post- 
war policies  of  drift  and  procrastination. 
Now  IS  the  lime  to  change  fromi  a  foreign 
policy  of  reaction  to  a  policy  of  action. 
By  a  rejection  of  the  projxxsed  treaty,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  the  op- 
portunity   to   reaffirm   the   hope   of    the 
free-world     nations     that     the     United 
States    IS    now    prepared    to    wear    its 
mantle  of  leadership  with  responsibility, 
rather  than  evasiveness  and  vacillation. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
an  obhsation   to  the  entire  country  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  American  people 
m  the  treatymaking  process  to  the  same 
or  to  a  nvPAtf:  -xtent  than  it  does  in  the 
lawmakiru;  p:  oi  ess.    To  advise  and  con- 
.seni  to  an  obviously  unwise  treaty,  which 
is  in  derogation  of  the  property  rights 
and   sovereignty   of    the   people    of    the 
United  States,  would  be  a  neglect  of  duty 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  each  of  us  has  sworn  to 
observe      TTie  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  greedily  anticipates  our  favor- 
able action  on  this  question.    That  Gov- 
ernment realizes   as  do  the  other  parties 
to  the  proposed  treaty,  that  the  Senate 
of   the   United   States   is   a   part   of   the 
treatvTuakmg  process  of  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment     They  will  have  no  cause  for 
com'^laint    at    the    loss    of    a    windfall, 
shouid   we    reject   this   proposed   treaty, 
although  it  unquestionably,  to  Russia  at 
least,  will  be  great  cause  for  disappoint- 
ment.    I  urge  the  Senate  to  exercise  its 
constitutional   duty   in   the   manner  in- 
tended by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  renounce  its  role  as  a  rubber- 
stamp  for  our  timid  State  Department. 
Let  us  take  this  opportunity  to  protect 
the  rights  and  .sovereignty  of  the  people 
of   the  United   States,   and   replace   the 
greedy  anticipation  of  the  Communists 
with  dLsappomtment  at  their  loss,  and 
disillusionment   that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  a  tool  of  a 
weak  US    Department  of  State. 

Mr  ENGLE  Mr  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  .=k)Uth  Carolina  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
CARLSON  in  the  chair'.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  S<>uth  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from   Cahfomia? 


Mr  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California 

Mr  ENGLE.  Again  I  should  like  to 
c o-rnpliment  my  colleague  upon  his  very 
tine  speech. 

Earlier  in  his  presentation  he  put  his 
finger  upon  one  of  the  key  issues; 
namely,  why  the  Soviets  are  in  this  pic- 
ture at  all.  From  the  Senator's  investi- 
gation of  this  matter,  has  he  been  able 
to  find  any  basis  for  Soviet  claims  m 
Antarctica'' 

Mr  THURMOND  As  stated  In  the 
earlier  jxirt  of  my  address.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  basis  on  the  part 
of  Russia  for  a  claim  to  Antarctica;  and 
I  quoted  from  the  Encyclopedia  Amer- 
icana to  substantiate  that  position. 

Mr.  ENGLE  A  Russian  admiral 
named  Bellingshausen  toured  that  area 
many,  many  years  ago.  But  he  did  not 
sight  the  Antarctic  continent:  and  in 
no  statement  that  he  made  did  he  ever 
claim  that  he  had  sighted  the  Antarctic, 
or  made  any  claim  to  it,  or  claimed  that 
it  existed  as  a  separate  continent 

As  I  understand,  the  Soviets  have  been 
awitive  in  that  area  mainly  since  the 
beginning  of  the  International  G^eophys- 
ical  Year,  in  which  we  invited  them  to 
participate.  But  whatever  claim  the 
Soviets  have  on  that  basis  is  very  flimsy 
and  immature,  and  certainly  does  not 
rank  with  the  claims  of  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  that  have  been  in  that 
area  a  great  many  years. 

So  is  it  correct  to  say  that  there  is 
no  substantial  basis  whatsoever  for 
Soviet  claims  to  the  Antarctic;  and  that, 
therefore,  to  let  the  Soviets  into  the 
Antarctic  would  be  a  pure  gratuity  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the 
other  countries  which  do  have  legitimate 
claims  in  that  area? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  absolutely  and  unequivo- 
cally correct.  The  expedition  of  Bel- 
lingshausen, the  only  Russian  expedition 
prior  to  the  International  Geophysical 
Year,  had  to  do  wnth  some  minor  islands 
removed  from  the  Antarctic  Continent. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  can  clarify  an- 
other point.  It  has  been  said  that  20 
percent  of  the  Antarctic  Continent  is 
not  claimed  by  any  country.  So  what 
right  do  these  12  nations  have  to  arro- 
gate to  themselves,  in  this  treaty,  as 
they  undertake  to  do,  the  disposition, 
control,  and  administration  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  they  do 
not  have  any  authority  to  try  to  take 
over  the  areas  of  the  Antarctic  Conti- 
nent where  claims  have  not  been  staked 
out  by  any  nations.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  United  States  has  done  more 
than  any  other  nation  to  stake  out 
claims  there,  and  that  the  United  States 
would  be  entitled  to  stake  out  its  claims, 
but  would  not  have  authority  to  dispose 
of  portions  that  have  not  been  claimed 
or  staked  out  by  any  nation,  not  even  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  But  20  percent  of  the 
area  is  not  claimed  by  any  nation. 
However,  these  12  nations— includmg, 
gratuitously,  as  I  have  said,  the  Soviet 


Union — undertake  to  sit  around  a  table 
and  to  arrogate  to  themselves,  by  means 
of  this  treaty,  the  right  to  exclude  any 
other  nation  from  that  area  Can  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  think  of 
any  moral  basis  for  the  12  nations  sig- 
natory to  the  treaty  to  proceed  in  that 
way? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Certainly  not. 
Unless  the  American  people  had  been 
assured  that  the  treaty  was  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  State  Department,  an  agency 
of  the  US  Government.  I  repeat  my 
statement,  as  an  American — and  I  be- 
lieve that  most  Americans  would  take 
the  same  viewpoint,  if  the  same  facts 
were  available  to  them — that  I  believe 
all  Americans  would  wonder  whether 
the  treaty  had  been  prepared  by  an 
agent  of  Russia,  in  order  to  bring  Russia 
into  the  picture,  whereas  in  reality  Rus- 
sia has  no  right  to  be  in  it. 

Mr  ENGLE.  'What  does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
think  would  happen  if  some  nation,  not 
signatory  to  the  treaty,  came  Into  the 
Antarctic  and  established  Itself  in  a 
part  of  that  area  to  which  no  nation 
l*s  up  to  the  present  time  made  any 
claim,  and  then  went  before  the  United 
Nations  and  said.  "No  nation  has 
claimed  this  area,  and  we  were  not  in- 
vited to  participate  in  this  treaty.  We 
think  we  have  a  right  to  stake  out  our 
claims,  because  we  have  established 
ourselves  in  part  of  the  20  percent  of 
the  Antarctic  that  has  not  been  claimed 
by  any  nation.  So  we  call  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  tell  the  12  signatories 
to  this  treaty  to  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  not  attempt  to  crowd  us  out." 

What  does  the  Senator  think  would 
be  the  result  of  that  kind  of  situation? 

Mr  THURMOND.  From  the  moral 
standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
international  law,  there  would  and  could 
be  only  one  honest  conclusion,  and  that 
is  that  the  nation  which  staked  out  this 
claim  in  an  area  that  had  never  been 
staked  out  by  any  other  nation  would 
have  the  right  to  It. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  precisely  cor- 
rect, in  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  that 
the  claim  would  be  sustained  in  world 
opinion.  This  treaty,  so  far  as  that 
particular  claim  is  concerned,  would  not 
be  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia for  the  questions  he  has  propounded 
and  for  the  discussion  he  has  stimulated 
on  this  subject.  He  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  great  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  the  contribution  he  has  made  on 
this  topic. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
were  a  treaty  between  nations  with 
which  we  are  friendly  and  which,  in  the 
past,  had  upheld  previous  treaties,  I 
would  not  raise  serious  objection  to 
ratification  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

However,  this  treaty  not  only  involves 
friendly  nations  but  it  also  involves 
Russia,  a  nation  which  has  repeatedly 
trampled  treaties  into  the  dirt  and 
treated  treaties  like  scraps  of  paper. 
One  of  the  great  dangers  I  see  in  ratlflra- 


tion  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  Is  that,  once 
again,  we  will  be  giving  away  something 
for  nothing,  so  to  speak. 

Russia  has  never  laid  any  legitimate 
claim  in  the  Antarctic,  and  ratification 
of  this  treaty  will  legitimatize  the  claim 
which  Russia  has  never  been  entitled  to. 
By  the  same  token,  the  United  States 
has  never  laid  a  legitimate  claim  to  any 
territory  in  the  Antarctic  and.  in  fact, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  never  decided 
what  we  would  lay  claim  to  if  the  treaty 
were  to  be  ratified. 

Because  of  these  two  points,  I  think 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty  would 
amount  to  our  "shooting  in  the  dark,  '  so 
to  speak.  As  In  all  such  treaties  that 
were  bom  in  ignorance  m  our  pa^^t  his- 
tory, if  this  treaty  is  ratified,  we  will 
come  out  of  the  short  end 

Unless  we  know  what  we  Intend  to  lay 
claim  to,  and  kno«-  what  Ru.ssia  and 
other  countries  Intend  to  lay  claim  to. 
then  I  fear  we  will  wind  up  with  noth- 
ing but  an  ice  shelf,  while  others  will 
become  heir  to  whatever  value  there  is 
in  the  Antarctic  area.  We  know  little 
of  the  Antarctic,  and  it  seems  rather 
ridiculous  to  be  making  a  treaty  con- 
cerning an  unknown  quantity. 

I  suggest  the  United  States  determine 
its  geographical  claim  to  the  Antarctic 
before  we  enter  into  any  agreement  with 
any  nation  which  has  already  established 
legitimate  claims,  or  which  has  not  es- 
tablished claims  Personally,  I  think  the 
State  Department  and  the  executive 
branches  of  the  Government  through  the 
years,  not  only  the  present  administra- 
tion, have  been  derelict  In  their  duty  for 
not  having  determined  our  legitimate 
claims  in  the  Antarctic. 

We  must  not  stamp  approval  on  a 
vacuum  of  nothingness  here  today,  but 
should  delay  action  on  this  treaty  until 
such  time  as  the  United  States  can  come 
up  with  its  claim  to  certain  areas  of  the 
Antarctic  which  have  been  explored  by 
us.  No  nation  on  earth  has  done  more 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  po- 
tentials of  the  Antarctic  than  has  the 
United  States:  yet  the  United  States  is 
now  ready  to  stamp  approval  on  a  treaty 
before  we  even  have  established  claim 
for  our  tremendous  expenditures  and 
work. 

TTiere  is  something  wrong  In  America's 
foreign  ix>lley,  and  it  Is  a  serious  wrong. 
We  have  become  reactors  instead  of 
actors  We  jump  every  time  we  are 
pricked  internationally,  but  we  never 
seem  to  move  to  prevent  the  prick 

Our  position  of  leadership  In  the  world 
has  seriou.sly  deteriorated.  If  a  nation 
is  to  remain  a  leader.  It  mu.st  be  active  In 
leadership.  We  must  stop  reacting  and 
begin  to  affirmatively  act.  The  welfare 
of  humanity  depends  upon  which  way 
we  go. 

This  treaty.  In  my  opinion,  is  Just  an- 
other reaction  and  I,  for  one.  do  not  In- 
tend to  vote  for  it  It  obtains  us  noth- 
ing, and  gives  awaj'  everything  under  our 
stamp  of  approval. 


ORGANIZATION  OP  AMERICAN 
STATES  ACTION  AGAINST  CUBA 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President.  I 
desire  to  make  a  few  lemarks  m  regard 
to  the  treaty,  but  before  doiuK  so,  on  an- 
other subject,  I  wish  to  exp;  ess  pratiiica- 
tion  that  the  Organization  of  Ameiican 
States  yesterday  voted.  20  to  1.  to  take 
up  the  agenda  proposed  by  the  United 
States,  and  rejected.  20  to  1.  ar.  alterna- 
tive agenda  offered  by  the  Cuoan  Gov- 
ernment. The  program  we  supported 
calls  for  the  foreign  ministers  to  con- 
sider "threats  of  ex tracont mental  inter- 
vention." "existing  international  tensions 
in  the  Caribbean."  measures  to  promote 
greater  political  stability  through  higher 
living  standards,  and  inter-American  co- 
operation "for  the  defense  of  the  demo- 
cratic American  instituUons  against  the 
subversive  activities  of  any  organization, 
government,  or  their  agents." 

This  four-point  program,  which  was 
even  toughened  up  by  the  OAS  council 
over  the  more  moderate  proposals  offered 
by  this  country,  sliows  that  the  rest  of 
Latin  America  is  now  as  concerned  as  we 
are  about  the  increasing  Communist 
domination  of  Cuba.  Apparently  the 
rest  of  Latin  America  agreed  with  us  that 
Cuba's  charges  of  economic  and  military 
aggression  by  the  United  States  against 
Cuba  were  nothing  but  a  caricature  that 
bore  no  cormection  with  reality  at  all. 

Several  events  have  taken  place  just  in 
the  last  few  days  that  make  it  very  clear 
that  the  Cuban  Government  is  careening 
along  to  communism  faster  than  ever. 
Like  a  car  that  has  gone  out  of  control, 
the  course  of  the  Cubans  veers  from  side 
to  side,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
will  end  in  disaster.  Already  the  Cubans 
themselves  are  beginning  to  wonder  who 
is  In  the  driver's  seat.  Is  it  Castro's  little 
brother,  who  has  just  returned  from  what 
he  would  like  to  think  was  a  triumphal 
tour  through  Communist  Russia?  Or  is 
It  the  sinister  figure  of  Ernesto  Guevara, 
known  to  have  studied  Communist  tactics 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain?  "Whichever  of 
these  two  is  responsible,  the  latest  act  of 
the  Cuban  Government  in  seizing  all 
American-owned  properties  shows  only 
too  clearly  the  malignant  machinations 
of  Moscow. 

The  Catholic  bishops  of  Cuba  have  an- 
nounced their  distrust  of  the  regime,  a 
position  which  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
Influence  in  Catholic  Cuba  as  time  goes 
on.  An  increasing  number  of  important 
Cubans  who  originally  supported  Castro 
have  defected  from  the  regime  which 
today  seems  to  allow  only  Communists  to 
speak  their  minds. 

Khrushchev  himself  provided  the 
impetus  to  action  by  the  other  Latin 
American  States  when  he  decided  to  de- 
nounce the  Monroe  Doctrine  As  the 
distinguished  columnist.  Rf\scoe  Drum- 
mond,  pointed  out,  August  6,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  no  longer  a  US.  fiat  to  keep 
other  nations  out  of  Latin  America.  It  is 
an  agreed  principle  of  all  Uie  American 
nations  together  to  cooperate  in  resist- 
ing any  outside  intervention  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  "When  Khrushchev  at- 
tacked this  theory,  he  wa.s  In  fact  an- 
nouncing his  desire  to  Intervene  through 


out  Latin  America.     No  country  in  this 
hemisphere  could  allow  that 

The  vote  of  the  O.^S  tcQ.(^cIs  the  alarm 
that  these  latest  Cuban  and  ScMet  moves 
have  created.     It  :.^  !n  effect  a  vote  of 
confidence    in    the    far^ighted    and    re- 
strained  policies   that    thi.f   admirjstra- 
tlon  has  followed  toward  Cuba.     Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  has  given  the  Cuban 
regime  ever3-  opportunity  to  reverse  the 
trend   toward   communism.     Tliere   has 
been   no   unilateral    intervention.      The 
only  step  we  have  taken  to  date  against 
Cuba  has  been  to  cancel  the  sugar  quota 
under  which   we   agreed   to   pay   nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  world  price  for  their 
produce. 

Our  patience  is  paying  off  dividends 
now  in  the  wilhngness  of  the  other  Latin 
American  States  to  go  along  with  us  in 
studying  the  Cuban  problem.  I  hope 
that  the  OAS  will  continue  to  justify  the 
faith  that  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  Latin  America  has  posed  in  it. 

I  hope  the  OAS  will  come  up  with  a 
strong  program  to  quarantine  the  Com- 
munist infection  in  Cuba  until  the  Cuban 
people  themselves  can  see  the  falsehood 
of  their  leaders  and  them.selves  can 
choose  the  political,  religious,  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  that  they  rightly  desire. 


THE  ANTARCTIC  TKEATY 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  B   (86th  Cong..  2d  sess.) , 
the  Antarctic  Treaty,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  December  1.  1959. 

Mr.  KEATING  IkL^.  President,  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering represents  a  forward-looking 
and  realistic  appix)ach  to  an  area  that 
could  otherwise  explode  at  any  moment 
into  cold  war  tensions  or.  indeed,  under 
conceivable  circumstances,  into  even 
worse  than  that.  It  represents  a  con- 
structive step  in  the  direction  of  inter- 
national c-ooperat-on  at  a  time  when  such 
steps  have  too  often  been  blocked  by 
Soviet  intransigence. 

Basically,  the  purpose  of  the  treaty  is 
to  prevent  the  Antarctic  continent,  as 
big  as  the  United  States  and  Europe  com- 
bined, from  becoming  a  source  of  cold 
war  friction  and  discord.  The  treaty 
provides  that  Antarctica  shall  be  used 
entirely  for  peaceful  purposes,  that  no 
nuclear  tests  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
area,  that  no  ter.itorial  rights  shall  be 
recognized  or  considered,  and  that  every 
signatory  nation  shall  have  complete 
rights  of  unilateral  inspection  in  order 
to  satisfy  itself  that  the  treaty  is  being 
obeyed.  In  other  words,  the  Antarctic 
continent  will  be  neutralized,  or  interna- 
tionalized, or,  in  the  words  of  some 
punsters,  put  into  cold  storage.  For  the 
duration  of  the  treaty,  no  territorial 
claims  can  be  made,  altered,  confirmed, 
or  affected  in  any  way  by  action  of  the 
signatories. 

The  treaty,  which  was  negotiated  as  a 
result  of  American  initiative,  has  been 
.signed  by  representatives  of  12  nations, 
including  the  Uni■^ed  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  e\erT  nation  which  ha.^  ever 
ad\'anced  serious  rlainx<  \o  the  rf^ion. 
Most  of  these  nations  are  waiting  for  the 
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United  States,  which  took  the  lead  in  ad- 
vocating the  treaty,  to  take  the  lead  in 
ratifying  it. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  advantages 
of  this  agreement  far  outweigh  die  pos- 
sible disadvantages.  Nevertheles.s.  op- 
ponents of  the  treaty  have  raised  a  num- 
ber of  points  against  it  which  might  at 
first  sight  seem  valid.  I  should  like. 
therefore,  to  take  this  opportunity  to  look 
carefully  into  tht  arguments  which  have 
been  raised  again>t  the  treaty,  and  to 
point  out  their  weaknesses. 

First,  some  people  have  argued  that  we 
should  never  have  invited  the  Soviet 
Union  to  sign  the  treaty  at  all.  that  we 
are  merely  giving  the  Russians  a  new 
forum,  a  new  area  in  which  to  make  trou- 
ole  But  this  is  not  the  case  at  all.  We 
are  not  giving  the  Soviet  Union  any- 
thing which  the  Russians  do  not  in  fact 
already  have.  The  Russians  claim  that 
the  continent  was  discovered  by  one  of 
their  explorers  in  1820  Ever  since  the 
International  Geophysical  Year.  1955-56, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  scientific  stations  in  the  Antarctic. 
In  fact.  Soviet  research  in  the  area  has 
been  second  only  to  ours  and  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  several  other 
nations  which  have  made  large  terri- 
torial claims.  Moreover,  article  rv  of  the 
treaty  explicitly  states  that  the  claims, 
bases  of  claims,  and  rights  of  the 
contracting  nations  are  not  to  be  altered 
m  any  way  for  the  duration  of  the  treaty, 
which  will  be  at  least  30  years.  In  other 
words,  far  from  giving  the  Russians  a 
chance  to  establish  themselves  further  in 
Antarctica,  the  treaty  would  make  it  le- 
gally impossible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Some  people  argue  that  this  whole  pro- 
cedure is  artificial  They  say  that  we 
should  simply  go  right  ahead  and  claim 
a  large  share  of  Antarctica  for  ourselves 
and  negotiate  with  the  other  nations 
which  have  such  claims  to  settle  over- 
lapping claims  This  procedure,  they 
say,  would  leave  Russia  out  in  the  cold, 
because  the  Russians  have  made  no  spe- 
cific territorial  claim  so  far.  Perhaps  at 
one  point,  ru'ht  after  the  Second  World 
War,  we  could  have  done  this,  but  such 
unilateral  action  is  no  longer  possible  to- 
day. The  only  way  that  we  could,  in 
fact,  eliminate  the  Russians  from  Ant- 
arctica now  is  by  driving  them  out  with 
brute  force,  risking  a  third  world  war. 
Few.  I  think,  would  argue  that  desolate, 
unpopulated  Antarctica  was  worth  a 
world  war  or  any  kind  of  "police  action." 
The  United  States  has  never  claimed 
territorial  sovereignty  for  itself  over  any 
part  of  Antarctica,  even  though  American 
explorers,  and  particularly  the  remark- 
able Admiral  Byrd.  have  always  played 
a  leading  role  in  the  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration of  the  continent.  We  have 
never  recognized  the  claims  of  any  other 
nation  m  Antarctica.  The  reason  for 
this  restraint  is  that  international  law- 
requires  territorial  sovereignty  be  estab- 
lished not  only  by  discovery  but  also  by 
continuous  occupation  and  settlement. 
Since  Antarctica  is  unfit  for  natural  hu- 
man habitation  neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  other  country  has  maintained 
settlements     there,     except     br.'i'f.y     for 


scientific  purposes.  Therefore,  in  our 
eyes  r.o  claim  for  ownership  of  the  con- 
tinent is  possible  by  any  nation. 

The  Russian  Government  has,  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
adopted  the  same  position  as  we  have  in 
this  matter.  Although  they  do  not  claim 
any  specific  part  of  the  continent  for 
themselves,  at  the  same  time  they  do  not 
recognize  the  claim  of  other  nations  to 
sovereignty.  Like  ourselves,  they  have 
established  scientific  bases  and  stations 
withoiit  requesting  permission  of  any 
other  nations  which  might  have  had 
claim.s  there. 

Since  the  attempt  to  delineate  dif- 
ferent national  spheres  of  control  would 
at  onoe  cause  conflict  between  many  of 
the  treaty  signatories,  it  was  decided, 
very  visely,  I  believe,  to  freeze  all  terri- 
torial claims  for  the  time  being  and  to 
keep  the  entire  area  open  to  all  nations 
which  had  legitimate  scientific  programs 
to  carry  out  within  it.  In  this  way.  the 
United  States  is  not  restricted  to  a  nar- 
row sector  itself,  but  can  carry  out  re- 
searches wherever  they  might  be  most 
useful. 

Another  important  feature  which  Is 
often  ignored  by  the  small  minority  which 
opposes  the  treaty  is  that  it  permits  to 
us,  Sii,  to  all  signatory  powers,  a  right  of 
unfettered  unilateral  inspection.  It  per- 
mits aerial  and  ground  inspection  at 
any  time,  and  inspection  of  ships,  air- 
craft and  stations.  Should  the  Soviets 
want  to  use  the  continent  for  military 
purposes  or  to  set  up  military  installa- 
tions there  in  violation  of  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  such  moves  could  be  immedi- 
ately detected  and  publicized  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood on  this  point,  which  I  con- 
sider -.-o  be  vital.  I  know  that  the  Soviets 
have  violated  a  good  many  more  treaties 
than  they  have  honored.  I  know  that 
Soviet  promises  are  not  as  good  as  the 
paper  en  which  they  are  written.  I  know 
that  Khrushchev  and  those  who  will  be 
his  successors  would  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  break  any  part  of  any  agree- 
ment tliat  suits  them.  The  longstanding 
crisis  over  Berlin  proves  that  only  too 
well.  But  I  do  not  think  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  anything  to  gain  by 
breaking  its  pledge  to  11  other  nations 
and  setting  up  a  highly  vulnerable  base  in 
a  remote  area  difficult  to  supply  and 
even  more  difficult  to  maintam.  Fur- 
thermore, oia-  Department  of  Defense  has 
approvetl  ratification  of  the  treaty,  point- 
ing out  that  in  the  present  advanced  state 
of  weapons  development  an  exposed 
Arctic  biise  would  be  no  threat  to  free 
world  se<rurity  and  hence  would  offer  no 
great  appeal  to  Russian  strategists. 

Moreover,  even  If  the  treaty  were  to 
be  violated  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
result  would  merely  be  a  reversion  to 
the  present  status  of  conflicting  claims. 
The  worst  that  could  happen  would  be 
a  return  to  the  existing  situation.  We 
have  nothing  to  lose  by  giving  the  Rus- 
sians a  :hance  to  abide  by  the  treaty, 
and  a  gi)od  deal  to  gam  in  the  area  of 
intemat  onal  cooperaticHi. 


Some  critics  have  suggested  that  we 
are  making  a  mistake  to  forbid  nuclear 
testing  and  the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste 
in  this  area  before  any  overall  nuclear 
ban  with  inspection  has  been  agreed 
upon.  But  the  answer  to  this  argument 
is  very  simple.  The  nations  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  would  simply  not 
have  accepted  the  treaty  If  it  had  not 
contained  this  provision.  The  winds  at 
the  South  Pole  all  blow  toward  the 
North,  and  any  radiation  generated  in 
Antarctica  would  very  quickly  blow  over 
nations  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
The  treaty  ofifers  so  many  other  positive 
advantages  that,  even  though  we  may 
consider  this  a  disadvantage,  it  is  hardly 
sufficient  reason  to  reject  the  agreement 
or  to  antagonize  the  nations  which  are 
adjacent  to  Antarctica. 

Another  objection  which  has  been 
raised  is  that  we  may  be  surrendering 
valuable  economic  rights  in  Antarctica 
by  not  staking  a  definite  claim.  There 
are  several  answers  to  this.  One  of  the 
experts  testifying  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  treaty  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  give  a  nickel 
for  the  whole  mineral  wealth  of  Ant- 
arctica. Extraction  and  transportation 
expenses  would  be  prohibitive  for  many 
years  to  come.  And  even  If  mineral  or 
other  wealth  should  be  found,  the  dis- 
covering nation  would  have  complete 
liberty  to  exploit  it  as  desired.  What 
we  found  could  remain  ours. 

I  have  tried  at  some  length  to  rebut 
the  main  argimients  that  have  been  u.sed 
against  the  treaty  because  I  think  they 
can  be  very  misleading.  We  are  not 
handing  over  Antarctica  to  the  Rus- 
sians. We  are  not  giving  them  any 
rights  that  we  do  not  have  for  our- 
selves. And  we  are  not  by  any  means 
renouncing  our  concern  for  the  future 
peaceful  study  and  exploration  of  the 
area. 

Now  I  should  like  to  mention  very 
briefly  what  I  consider  to  be  the  positive 
merits  of  the  treaty,  for  It  Is  important 
not  only  in  a  negative  way  in  order  to 
prevent  possible  future  clashes,  but  also 
in  a  positive  way  to  indicate  new  roads 
to  international  agreement.  I  lay  spe- 
cial stress  on  the  treaty  stipulation  in 
the  matter  of  inspection,  for  that  is  of 
vital  and  far-reaching  significance  On 
the  one  hand  it  will  insure  full  protec- 
tion against  any  violation  of  the  treaty. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  will  constitute  an 
invaluable  testing  experience  in  the 
technique  and  mechanics  of  interna- 
tional inspection.  The  need  for  a  work- 
able, effective  means  of  international  in- 
spection has  been  the  cornerstone  of 
U.S.  disarmament  policy  ever  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.  If  we  re- 
ject this  treaty,  which  allows  such  thor- 
ough inspection  by  any  of  the  signato- 
ries, our  whole  disarmament  policy  will 
look  like  sham  and  propaganda.  By 
ratifying  the  treaty,  we  can  show  that 
we  really  mean  what  we  say  about  con- 
trol of  armaments  with  international  in- 
spection and  we  can  perhaps  lay  a 
foundation  for  other  agreements  of  wide 
scope. 
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And  finally.  I  {.hould  like  to  emphasize 
the  arguments  made  by  the  distin- 
guished columnist  Arthur  Krock  in  the 
New  York  Timet;  last  week  This  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  can  provide  an  excellent 
precedent  for  the  determination  of  sov- 
ereignty conflicts  in  outer  space.  Sup- 
posing the  Russians  should  land  on  the 
moon  or  anothe-  planet  first,  we  could 
point  to  this  tn?aty  and  make  it  clear 
that  we  would  not  recognize  any  claims 
not  based  on  continuous  settlement. 
Then  this  treatj  would  become  an  ex- 
cellent model  for  future  arrangements. 
Whereas  if  we  r?jected  this  treaty  now, 
we  would  be  simply  inviting  the  Russians 
to  get  to  outer  ;ipace  first  and  claim  it 
all  for  themselv..>s.  This  treaty,  as  Ar- 
thur Krock  rightly  asserts,  "is  a  vital 
defense  policy  in  the  space  age." 

For  all  these  reasons  then,  and  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  including  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  this  treaty  has  been 
signed  and  presented  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent. I  believe  we  would  be  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  the  long  term  inter- 
ests of  this  country  if  we  did  not  ratify 
the  treaty  promjjtly  and  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. It  can  open  the  way  not  only 
to  the  peaceful  development  of  Ant- 
arctica but  also  to  the  more  important 
agreements  on  <lisarmament  and  outer 
space  which  we  will  be  striving  to  reach 
in  the  future. 

In  my  judgment  we  would  perform  a 
significant  service  in  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  give  support  to  an  affirmative  vote  on 
the  ratification  cf  the  treaty.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  at  the  present  time 
knows  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  was  rather 
diligent  in  my  attendance  during  the 
hearings  that  were  conducted,  when 
testimony  was  talien  on  the  negative  and 
positive  aspects  of  this  document.  When 
the  hearings  began  I  gave  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  there  should  be  no  yield- 
ing to  the  Soviets  I  did  not  become  a 
slave  to  the  proposition  that  we  should 
become  signatorie;  to  the  treaty  so  as  to 
avoid  complications  with  the  Soviets. 

The  testimony  discloses  that  this  con- 
tinent has  an  aret  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  States  and  all  of  Europe,  and  that 
it  is  covered  with  an  ice  cap  having  a 
thickness  averagim:  1  mile,  and  in  some 
places  a  thickness  of  14,000  feet.  There 
is  one  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles 
that  has  a  temperat  ure  at  its  warmest  of 
20'  Fahrenheit  abc-ve  zero.  The  testi- 
mony further  discloses  that  traces  of 
about  175  mineral;  have  been  found, 
and  that  there  is  ai  abundance  of  coal 
of  a  low  grade  lignite  quality. 

Geologists  have  expressed  the  view- 
that  because  of  the  very  fierce  winds  and 
cold,  the  prospects  of  using  any  natural 
resources  or  minerals  that  might  be 
found  are  slender.  There  are  areas  in 
which  the  temperature  reaches  120"  be- 
low zero  Fahrenhe:t.  As  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr   Fulbricht]  stated. 
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the   fierce  winds  blow  at  times  with   a 
velocity  of  200  miles  an  hour. 

I  think  that  one  must  select  one  of 
two  courses  to  be  followed:  F^rst.  to  de- 
clare the  poUcy  of  our  coimtry  to  be  that 
this  vast  continent  shall  be  an  inter- 
national zone,  controlled  by  interna- 
tional law.  without  being  fragmentised  in 
accordance  with  the  claims  that  aie  ex- 
istent and  made  by  seven  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  second  course  would  be  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  by  the  United  States  that 
it  is  its  conviction  that  our  countr>-  will 
best  be  ser\'ed.  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
will  be  insured,  by  dividing  this  conti- 
nent in  accordance  with  the  existing 
claims  made  by  seven  nations  and  the 
prospect  of  claims  which  might  be  made 
by  the  United  States  and  perhaps  others. 

What  is  the  participation  of  our  Grov- 
ernment  in  the  discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  Antarctica?  The  testimony 
shows  that  in  1820  Palmer  went  into 
that  area  with  a  sailing  vessel.  That  is 
about  the  beginning  of  our  known  con- 
tact with  Antarctica. 

In  183&-40,  Lieutenant  Wilkes  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  sailed  along  the  coast  and  saw 
parts  of  this  vast  continent. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to 
the  Soviets,  there  is  evidence  that  a 
Fabian  von  Bellingshausen  in  1820  in  a 
Russian  sea  vessel,  was  in  that  area 
and  beheld  this  vast  continent  of  land. 

From  1840,  when  Wilkes  sailed  along 
that  coast,  down  to  1928.  I  believe,  when 
the  explorers  of  our  Government  became 
interested,  no  action  was  taken  by  our 
country. 

Since  1928  action  has  been  rather  in- 
tense, as  reflected  by  the  travels  of  Ad- 
miral Byrd  and  the  flights  made  by  our 
Navy  over  Antarctica.  The  Soviets, 
since  the  time  of  Bellingshausen,  took 
no  action  regarding  that  area  until  1948. 
In  that  year,  when  a  meeting  was  pro- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  resolving  con- 
flicting claims,  the  Soviets  said  they  had 
a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  decisions.  Our 
country  has  said  that  we  have  the  basis 
for  claims.  However,  neither  the  Soviets 
nor  our  country,  although  each  might 
have  made  claims,  asserted  them 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  basic  facts  upon  which  we 
have  to  make  our  decision. 

It  is  argued  by  the  opponents  that  by 
the  treaty  we  are  giving  up  valuable 
rights,  and  that  the  rights  which  ac- 
crued to  us  in  1820,  when  Palmer  sailed 
along  the  coast,  and  in  1839,  when 
Wilkes  traveled  halfway  down  the  coast, 
and  through  the  travels  of  Admiral  Byrd 
will  be  yielded  in  the  event  we  subscribe 
to  the  treaty. 

If  that  is  true.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  claims  of  the  Soviets  will  like- 
wise become  invalidated. 

However,  that  is  not  so.  The  treaty, 
in  conclusive  and  direct  language,  spe- 
cifically states,  as  I  shall  later  point  out. 
that  established  rights  are  not  aban- 
doned by  the  treaty.  I  put  this  question 
to  my  fellow  Senators.  Having  in  mind 
the  nonusability  of  this  land,  the  tre- 
mendous ice  cap  which  covers  it.  the  ex- 
istence of  seven  established  claims.  Uie 


conflict  w-ith  respect  to  the  seven  estab- 
lished claims,  and  the  conflict  which 
will  arise  between  our  Nation  and  the 
Soviets,  is  it  to  our  advantage  to  have 
this  area  declar.xl  a  neutral  zone  of  the 
world,  governed  by  international  law 
free  from  military  bases  and  military 
activity,  or.  on  the  other  hand,  would 
we  be  better  sen  ed  by  fragmentizing  the 
continent,  assigiung  it  to  seven  nations, 
and  then  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
a  conflict  between  the  Soviets  and  our- 
selves'' 

In  my  judgment,  the  answer  is  that, 
having  in  mine  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  it  would  be  to  the  best  interest 
of  our  country-  and  to  the  world  to  have 
the  area  neutralized,  governed  by  inter- 
national law,  and  used  solely  for  scien- 
tific and  research  purposes. 

I  should  like  for  a  moment  to  dis- 
cuss the  treaty.  I  will  rather  hurriedly 
but  with  sufficient  detail  take  up  the  var- 
ious articles  of  the  treaty. 

Article  I  declares: 

1  Antarctica  shall  be  used  for  peaceful 
purposes  only.  There  shall  be  prohibited, 
inter  alia,  any  measures  of  a  mlUtarv  nature! 
such  as  the  establishment  of  militarv  bases 
and  fortlflcatioiis.  the  carrying  out  of  mlU- 
tary  maneuvers,  as  well  as  the  testing  of 
any  type  of  weapons. 

That  is  a  sound  provision.  If  it  is  to 
be  neutralized  and  kept  free  of  military 
bases  as  far  sa,  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, it  follows  that  the  same  treat- 
ment will  be  accorded  to  the  Soviets. 

Article  n  provides: 

Freedom  of  scientific  Investigation  in 
Antarctica  and  cooperation  toward  that  end 
as  applied  during  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year,  shall  continue,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Treaty. 

That,  in  effect,  means  free  from  mili- 
tary bases  and  military  acUvity.  and  de- 
voted solely  to  scientific  research  of  bene- 
fit to  the  people  of  the  world. 

Article  III  provides : 

1.  In  order  to  prc^mote  International  co- 
operation In  scientlllc  investigation  In  Ant- 
arctica, as  provided  for  in  Article  n  of  the 
present  Treaty,  the  Contracting  Parties 
agree  that,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible  and 
practicable : 

(a)  information  regarding  plans  for  scien- 
tific programs  in  Antarctica  shall  be  ex- 
changed to  permit  maximum  economy  and 
efficiency  of  operationKi 

(b)  scientific  personnel  shall  be  exchanged 
In  Antarctica  between  expeditions  and  sta- 
tions; 

(c)  scientific  observations  and  results 
from  Antarctica  shall  be  exchanged  and  made 
freely  available. 

Article  rv.  in  my  opinion,  is  a  very 
significant  part  of  the  treaty,  and  refutes 
in  a  substantial  degree  the  argument 
made  throughout  yesterday  and  today 
about  the  United  States  giving  up  rights 
which  are  now  vested  in  it.    It  provides: 

1.  Nothing  contained  in  the  present  TVeaty 
shall  be  interpreted  as 

(a)  a  renunciation  by  any  Contracting 
Party  of  previously  asserted  rights  of  or 
claima  to  territorial  sovereignty  in  Antarc- 
tica; 

(b)  a  renunciation  or  diminution  by  any 
contracting  Party  of  any  basis  of  claim  to 
terrltOTial  sovereignty   In   Antarctic*   which 
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1:  rr.av  n  ■.•  e  virifther  as  a  result  of  Its  activ- 
ities or  those  jf  '.ts  nationals  in  An'arcuca, 
or  otherwise. 

(C(  prejudicing  the  position  of  any  Cvln- 
tractlng  Party  as  regards  its  recognition  or 
non -recognition  of  any  other  State's  right 
of  or  claim  or  basis  of  claim  to  territorial 
sovereignty  in  Antarctica. 

The  basis  of  claim  of  the  United  States 
is  the  sailing  of  Palmer  in  1820,  of  Wilkes 
in  1839.  and,  beginning  in  1928.  the  ex- 
plorations of  Admiral  Byrd  and  of  those 
who  followed  hirr..  down  to  this  very  day. 

Paragraph  2  of  article  IV  contains  a 
provision  which  deals  with  the  ability  to 
predicate  new  claims  upon  activities 
which  take  place  while  the  treaty  is  in 
e.xiscence.    Paragraph  2  reads: 

No  acts  or  aciivltlee  talcing  place  while 
the  present  Treaty  Is  in  force  shail  consti- 
tute a  basis  for  asserting,  supporting,  or  de- 
nying a  claim  to  territorial  sovereignty  in 
Antarctica  or  create  any  rights  of  sover- 
eignty In  Antarctica. 

Those  who  argue  that  as  a  conse- 
quence of  activity  under  the  treaty  rights 
will  be  acquired  completely  ignore  the 
conclusive  and  specific  language  con- 
tained in  paragraph  2  of  article  rv  of 
the  doc'ampnt. 

Article  V,  paragraph  1.  provides: 
Any  nuclear  explosions  In  Antarctica  and 
the  disposal  there  of  radioactive  waste  ma- 
terial shall  be  prohibited. 

That  follows  the  recommendations  set 
forth  in  article  I.  which  specifically  pro- 
vides that  no  military  use  shall  be  made 
of  the  comment  of  Antarctica. 

Article  VI  provides: 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  shall 
apply  to  the  area  south  of  60°  South  Lati- 
tude, including  all  Ice  shelves,  but  nothing 
in  the  present  Treaty  shall  prejudice  or  In 
any  way  affect  the  rights,  or  the  exercise  of 
the  rights,  of  any  state  under  International 
law  with  regard  to  the  high  seas  within  that 
area. 

That  article  means  that  the  interna- 
tional law  with  respect  to  the  high  seas 
shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Article  VII  provides: 

In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  and  en- 
sure the  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Treaty,  each  Contracting  Party 
whose  representatives  are  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  meetings  referred  to  in  Article 
IX  of  the  Treaty  shall  have  the  right  to 
designate  observers  to  carry  out  any  Inspec- 
tion provided  for  by  the  present  Article. 

While  that  language  is  self-explana- 
tory, I  point  out.  as  the  di.stinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  [Mr.  P\:lbright1  pointed  out, 
that  here  we  have  a  treaty  which  con- 
templates the  elimination  of  military 
development,  but  provides  for  adequate 
m.spection  among  the  observers.  That 
;n.=;pecr.ion.  accordmg  to  article  VII,  may 
b^'  made  by  divers  means,  including  ob- 
^e^vatlon  from  airplanes,  and  otherwise. 

I  come  now  to  article  VIII: 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  under  the  present  Treaty,  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  respective  position* 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  relating  to  Jurla- 
diction  over  all  other  persons  in  Antarctica, 
observers  designated  under  paragraph  1  of 
Article  VII  and  scientific  personnel  ex- 
changed under  subparagrap.'i   1(b)   of  Article 


III  of  the  Treaty,  and  members  of  the  staffs 
accompanying  any  such  persons,  shall  be 
subjec,  only  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Con- 
tracting Party  of  whi  :b  they  are  natlooala. 

I  a.'sume  that  provision  was  specifi- 
cally :nc]uded  to  destroy  the  argument* 
which  might  be  made  by  those  who  claim 
that  V  e  are  subjecting  American  citizens 
to  the  judicial  tribunals  of  other  nations. 

Next  is  article  EX: 

Representatives  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties nj.med  In  the  preamble  to  the  present 
Treaty  shall  meet  at  the  City  of  Canberra 
within  two  months  after  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  the  Treaty,  and  thereafter  at 
sultab  e  intervals  and  places,  for  the  purptose 
of  exchanging  Information,  consulting  to- 
gether on  matters  of  common  Interest 
pertaining  to  Antarctica,  and  formulat- 
ing and  considering,  and  recommending  to 
their  Governments,  measures  in  further- 
ance of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Treaty   •    •    •. 

The  article  then  contains  subpara- 
graph.s  identified  as  '  a ' .  <  b  > ,  ( c ) ,  <  d » , 
<  e ) .  and  <  f » . 

Thi.s  article  becomes  extremely  im- 
portant because  the  contracting  parties 
agree  to  meet ;  they  will  create  a  consul- 
tative body;  and  that  consultative  body 
will  make  recommendations  for  technical 
implementation  of  the  treaty. 

One  particular  question  may  quickly 
arise  after  that  meeting  is  had.  In  the 
event  minerals  are  actually  discovered  in 
Antarctica,  and  in  the  event  they  are 
capable  of  being  transported,  to  whom 
will  they  belong? 

As  I  recall,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr  Aiken  I  raised  that  question  in  the 
hearings,  following  some  questions 
which  I  put  to  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  State.  The  Department 
of  State  answered  that,  under  this  ar- 
ticle, the  consultative  agency  will  make 
recommendations  for  the  signatories, 
and  subsequently  provisions  can  be 
made  concerning  the  distribution  of  the 
minerals  which  might  be  found. 

I  now  proceed  to  article  X: 

Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  under- 
takes to  exert  appropriate  effort*,  cnnslstent 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
the  end  that  no  one  engages  In  any  activity 
in  Antarctica  contrary  to  the  principles  or 
purpoees  of  the  present  Treaty. 

That  article  contemplates  that  what- 
ever is  done  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
principles  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  come  now  to  article  XI.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  important  article  It  deals  with 
the  manner  in  which  disputes  shall  be 
decided.  Constantly  the  argument  is 
raised  that  we  are  submitting  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  questions 
relating  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
State.s.    Article  XI  provides: 

1.  If  any  dispute  arises  between  two  or 
more  of  the  Contracting  Parties  concerning 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  pres- 
ent Treaty,  thase  contracting  parties  shall 
cojiBUlt  among  themselves  with  a  view  to 
having  the  dispute  resolved  by  negotiation, 
inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration, 
Judlcliil  settlement,  or  other  peaceful  means 
of  their  own  choice. 

2.  Any  dispute  of  this  character  not  so 
resolved  shall,  with  the  consent.  In  each  case, 
at  all  partiee  to  the  dispute.  t)e  referred  to 


the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  settle- 
ment. 

To  those  who  would  argue  against  the 
treaty  on  the  basis  that  we  would  sub- 
mit ourselves  to  an  International  Court 
of  Justice,  the  answer  Is  available  that 
our  consent  must  be  given,  at  the  time, 
that  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
shall  settle  the  dispute. 

Article  XII  deals  with  how  modifica- 
tions of  the  treaty  shall  be  made.  It 
provides  that  the  modifications  shall 
have  the  approval  of  all  the  contracting 
parties. 

Article  Xin  deals  with  how  the  ratifi- 
cation shall  be  made.  At  this  point  I 
Invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  De- 
cember 1,  1959,  the  12  signatories  to  thia 
document  met  and  subscribed  to  It. 
Their  signatures  are  already  on  the 
document 

My  recollection  is  that  five  nations 
have  thus  far  ratified  the  agreements 
made  by  their  ofBcial  representatives. 
The  United  Kingdom,  which  already  has 
claims,  has  ratified  it  Norway,  which 
has  asserted  claims,  has  ratified  it.  The 
United  States  has  not  ratified  it,  except 
by  the  signature  of  the  representatives 
of  the  UJS.  Government.  So  the  treaty 
is  now  before  us.  for  our  consideration. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  treaty  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  In  effect  for  at  leaiit 
30  years.  That  is  provided  for  in  article 
XII.  At  the  end  of  30  years  the  treaty 
may  be  reviewed  at  a  conference  called 
by  one  of  the  consultative  parties. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  belief  is  that 
at  the  end  of  30  years  it  will  be  found 
that  the  declaration  of  this  area  to  be  a 
neutral  zone,  governed  by  international 
law,  devoid  of  military  equipment  or 
bases,  but  devoted  to  scientific  research, 
will  be  continued. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  said  that  I  do 
not  w  ish  to  yield  to  the  Soviets.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  arguments,  made  in  the 
last  2  days,  that  our  only  alternative  is 
to  engage  in  combat  with  the  Soviets. 
If  we  yield  constantly  to  that  argument, 
we  shall  be  yielding  to  every  inordinate 
demand  that  the  Communists  may  wish 
to  make. 

There  are  other  valid  and  good 
reasons  why  this  should  be  done.  I 
would  say,  first,  that  we  have  repeatedly 
claimed  and  stated  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  not  intent  upon  ex- 
pansion or  acquisition  of  lands  to  which 
it  is  not  justly  entitled.  Since  1924, 
when  Charles  Evans  Hughes  declared 
that  the  United  States  was  not  making 
any  claims  to  these  territories,  the  posi- 
tion of  our  Government  has  been  the 
same.  If  today  we  were  to  say  to  the 
world.  Break  up  Antarctica:  give  the 
part  between  90'  and  150°  W.  longitude 
to  the  United  States,  and  give  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  Antarctic  to  the  six 
other  nations  that  have  made  claims," 
nothing  but  confusion  and  trouble  could 
arise. 

We  now  have  the  chance  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world,  by  our  action,  that 
we  believe  in  the  neutralization  of  such 
areas    for    peaceful    pursuits    and    the 


elimination  of  military  bases  and  mili- 
tary equipment.  On  that  score,  the 
Soviets  constantly  speak  about  discon- 
tinuance of  nuclear  tests  and  about  dis- 
armament. How(!ver,  the  Soviets  act 
contrary  to  their  spoken  words. 

We  have  spoken  for  peace  and  for  dis- 
armament and  for  abandoning  nuclear 
weapons.  In  Antprctica  we  can  achieve 
that  most  effectively. 

It  IS  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  ratify  this  treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  is  pre- 
pared to  address  the  Senate.  Therefore. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  ctM  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINC}  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  on  June  28, 
I  took  the  Senate  floor  to  express  my 
opposition  to  ratifioation  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty.  I  did  so.  I  may  say.  only  after 
the  most  serious  refiection,  because  I 
truly  believe  that  it  is  a  very  grave  matter 
for  the  Senate  to  refuse  to  ratify  a  treaty, 
especially  one  initiated  and  drafted  by 
the  Government  ol  the  United  States. 

I  regard  this  question  as  a  very  grave 
one;  and  I  do  not  feel  happy  about  my 
position  in  regard  to  it.  I  supf>ose  that 
in  the  pa.st  other  Senators  have  likewise 
ftlt  impelled  to  oppose  the  ratification 
of  treaties  initiate<i  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  so  in  that  connection  they  have 
had  somewhat  the  same  feelings  that  I 
had  in  June,  and  have  tonight. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  position  I 
take  in  regard  to  the  pending  question 
could  be  taken  by  any  Senator  or  could 
be  recommended  by  any  Senator  except 
after  the  most  scrupulous  and  thorough 
consideration. 

Furthermore  I  regret  very  much  that 
more  of  my  colleagues  are  not  now  in 
the  Chamber — not  because  I  am  speak- 
ing, but,  rather,  i)ecause  I  think  some 
very  worthwhile  iirguments  have  been 
made  here,  both  yesterday  and  today, 
and  I  believe  they  merit  the  attention  of 
the  entire  Senate. 

I  am  fearful,  too,  that  the  American 
people  are  not  aware  of  what  is  now  at 
issue.  It  is  little  wonder  that  they  are 
not  aware  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
facts  have  not  bei?n  presented  to  them. 
In  the  second  place,  there  have  been  the 
considerable  distractions  of  the  two  great 
national  political  conventions,  which 
have  only  recently  ended. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  American  people 
were  really  fully  informed  about  the 
treaty,  I  believe  tliat  those  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  would  hear  from  them  in  great 
numbers — because  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  their  good  sense — and  I  believe 
they  would  be  urging  those  of  us  who 
represent  them  not  to  vote  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty. 


Those  of  us  who  oppose  ratification  of 
the  treaty  are  laboring  under  other 
handicaps.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations — justifiably,  I  be- 
lieve— has  great  prestige  and  power,  and 
its  members  have  exceptional  experience 
and  competence.  That  committee  has 
recommended  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  Against  this 
background,  one  in  my  position  could 
rise  to  oppose  ratification  of  the  treaty 
only  with  some  timidity,  and  hesitation 
or.  in  lieu  of  this,  only  with  temerity. 

However.  Mr.  President,  conscience 
compels  that  I  oppose  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  heed, 
or  at  least  will  read,  what  those  of  us 
who  oppose  ratification  of  the  treaty 
have  to  say. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  be  charged  with 
being  particularly  partisan  or  bitter 
toward  this  administration;  I  hope  I 
never  am  toward  any  administration;  so 
when  I  say  'with  all  due  respect  to  the 
administration,"  I  mean  every  word  of  it. 
I  truly  and  deeeply  feel  and  believe  that 
the  Antarctic  Treaty  is  one  instance  In 
which  refusal  of  ratification— at  this 
time — would  be  justified 

No  arguments  I  have  heard  over  the 
intervening  period  since  I  made  my  re- 
marks on  June  28  have  in  any  way 
changed  the  opinions  I  expressed  on  that 
occasion.  On  the  contrary,  everything 
that  I  have  read  and  heard  since  that 
date  has  only  served  to  strengthen  my 
conviction  that  the  Antarctic  Treaty  rep- 
resents an  unwarranted  surrender  of  our 
hard-won  rights  in  the  Antarctic;  that 
it  gives  the  Soviet  Union  a  status  in  the 
Antarctic  to  which  it  is  not  entitled;  and 
that  it  constitutes  a  potential  danger  to 
the  security  of  the  free  world. 

Last  night  my  friend  and  colleague  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  stated  with  great  clarity,  with 
effectiveness,  and.  Indeed,  with  eloquence, 
the  case  for  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
So  did  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  this  afterncK>n,  for 
whose  general  opinions  and  thinking  I 
have  the  greatest  respect. 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  basic  premises 
of  the  argument  offered  by  my  colleague 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, then  everything  that  he  said  was 
logical,  consistent,  and  sensible.  But  I 
do  not  accept  those  basic  premises;  and 
I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  why. 

I  think  I  <mn  safely  summarize  the 
thesis  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in 
the  following  way:  Because  I  struggled 
with  this  question  today  and  we  all  want 
to  be  extremely  fair  in  characterizing 
the  remarks  of  a  colleague. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming accepted  as  a  permanent  fact,  first 
of  all,  the  presence  of  Russia  in  Ant- 
arctica. 

Second,  as  a  permanent  fact,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  to  claim  any  of 
that  territory. 

Thirdly,  as  a  permanent  fact,  the 
absence  of  any  system  of  international 
control  in  that  territory  other  than  that 
proposed  by  the  treaty. 

I  think  this  is  a  fair  summation  of 
the  argument. 


The  Senator  from  Wyoming  laid  be- 
fore us  three  alternative  courses  of 
action.  I  read  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  frjm  Wyoming  as  carefully  as  I 
could.  It  seems  to  me  he  said  our 
choices  were  these:  We  could,  without 
legal  basLs.  push  the  Russians  out  of  the 
Antarctic  by  force,  if  we  were  willing  to 
risk  world  war.  That  is  one  of  the  argu- 
ments he  made.  Or,  he  said,  we  could 
merely  reject  the  treaty,  which  would 
do  nothing  to  alter  the  fact  of  Russia's 
dangerous  presence  in  the  Antarctic, 
and  which  would  leave  in  existence  the 
present  anarchy  that  exists  there 

In  addition,  he  .said,  we  could  set  up  a 
system  of  international  control  of  the 
Antarctic  by  the  proposed  treaty,  there- 
by acting  in  hai-mony  with  our  free 
world  allies  in  the  government  of  this 
territory  and  placing  the  existence  of 
Soviet  Russia  there  under  international 
control.  This,  said  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Wyoming,  would  place  re- 
strictions upon  the  Russians  which,  if 
they  were  violated,  would  give  the  free 
world  a  moral  and  legal  basis  for  united 
action  against  Russia  in  the  Antarctic. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  summar>-  of  the 
position  outlined  so  competently  and 
ably  by  my  colleague  from  Wyoming  and 
by  others  who  ha\e  spoken  on  the  same 
side. 

If  those  were  the  only  alternatives, 
who  could  doubt  i-hat  we  should  acxept 
the  proposed  treaty?  But  the  fact  is 
that  they  are  not.  This  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  song  that  has  been  sung 
so  many  times  in  recent  years: 

"Will  you  do  what  we  suggest,  or  are 
you  willing  to  start  a  war?" 

Consequently,  those  who  take  a  differ- 
ent view  are  put  in  the  position  of  either 
agreeing  with  the  course  recommended 
or  being  stigmati;:ed  as  advocates  of  a 
general  war. 

In  the  course  of  what  I  have  to  say — 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  delay  the  Senate 
too  long — I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  basic  arguments  advanced  in 
favor  of  the  treaty  and  to  present  a 
realistic  alternative  to  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  because  that,  I  think,  is  what 
is  required  at  this  hour  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

The  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Antarctic  are  based  on  priority;  on  in- 
tensive exploration  over  a  period  of 
decades;  on  human  habitation  for  many 
years,  but.  of  necessity,  human  habita- 
tion on  a  limited  .scale. 

There  was  an  American  captain, 
Nathaniel  Palmer,  sailing  from  Stoning- 
ton.  Conn. — my  own  State — who,  in 
1820.  first  sighted  the  Antarctic  Con- 
tinent. Nobody  disputes  this.  It  is  an 
important  fact,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
one  for  me  to  note. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  19th 
century,  scores  of  American  vessels 
probed  the  waters  of  the  Antarctic  be- 
cause they  were  hunting  seals.  That  is 
what  our  New  England  sea  captains  were 
doing  there  in  the  early  19th  century, 
and  that  is  how  they  came  to  discover 
these  lands.  In  the  course  of  their  seal 
hunts  they  saw  thie  place  and  they  were 
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careful  and  prudent  enough  to  report  on 
what  they  saw  m  their  ship's  logs. 

In  1839,  another  ?reat  American  sea- 
man. Adm.  Charles  Wilkes,  established 
the  existence  of  the  Antarctic  C-mtinent 
by  .sailing  around  most  of  ::  3.ncl  mapping 
it. 

The  period  of  extensive  explorations, 
of  course,  began  about  90  years  later, 
with  the  first  South  Polar  expedition  of 
the  late  sreat  Adm  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd. 
As  a  result  of  the  repeated  expeditions 
r  f  Admiral  Byrd  the  activities  of  other 
Am-:'r;can  explorers  like  Lincoln  Ells- 
worth and  Finn  E,onne.  and  our  several 
ma-=;sive  Government  expeditions  since 
1946,  the  United  States  has  explored  far 
more  of  the  .'\ntarctic  Continent  than  aU 
the  other  nations  put  together. 

That  IS  the  record  We  poured  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  We  poured  in  the  lives 
of  our  people.  We  have  done  more  work 
there  than  all  the  other  nations  which 
lay  clamrLs  put  together. 

I  have  dealt  very  briefly  with  our 
r- cord  priority  and  exploration  in  the 
Ar."^u-c:.c.  principally  because  the  dis- 
t;n„-u..>hed  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
f.jrnia  .Mr  EncleI  covered  the  subject 
so  well  m  his  masterful  presentation 
yesterday. 

Other  nations  with  much  more  modest 
records  of  accumplishmert  in  the  Ant- 
arctic than  the  United  States  followed 
up  on  the  activities  of  their  nationals  by 
f.ling  claims  to  sections  of  the  Antarctic 
continent. 

In  1955  on  the  eve  of  the  International 
Geophysical  Year,  the  claimant  nations 
included  A'ustralia,  New  Zealand,  Great 
Britain,  France.  Norway,  Argentina,  and 
Chile  The  United  States,  which  had 
done  all  the  great  work,  which  had 
poured  m  untold  human  effort  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  exploratory  work, 
m.ade  no  claim.  I  shall  never  under- 
stand what  motivated  our  inaction.  I  do 
not  know  why  the  United  States  did  not 
make  it,s  claim,  considering  all  it  had 
done,  when  other  countries  which  had 
done  much  less  were  making  their 
claims.    But  the  fact  is.  we  did  not  do  so. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  same  lack  of  fore- 
sight and  imagination  which  once  caused 
the  purchase  of  Alaska  to  be  described 
as  Seward's  Folly."  or  which  made  it 
impossible  f  jr  Admiral  Byrd  to  gain  any 
Government  support  for  his  South  Polar 
expeditions  until  as  late  as  1939. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican hostility  to  everything  which  smacks 
of  foreign  possessions  and  foreign  claims 
and  colonialism — although  there  is  some 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  pen- 
guins can  properly  be  considered  co- 
lonial subjects. 

Whatever  the  reasons  may  have  been. 
we  obstinately  refused,  under  both  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  administrations, 
to  file  our  claims. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
the  present  treaty  is  preferable  to  the 
division  of  Antarctica  among  seven  or 
eight  claimant  nation.-. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that,  if  we  had 
f:>d  claim,  we  might  have  found  our- 
selves limiited   to   the  one-sixth  of  the 


Antarctic  Continent  which  had  not  been 
claimed  by  other  nations  and  where  our 
own  interest.?  by  common  consent,  were 
para."!!  ■  int 

Unri'^r  tr.'  t.-'-aty.  we  and  all  other  na- 
tions .have  access  to  all  the  continent,  so 
w"  are  not  limited  to  one-sixth  of  it. 

I  thought  about  this  argument  when 
I  heard  it  and  when  I  read  it.  I  believe 
it  Is  oversimplified  and  misleading.  Let 
us  think  about  it.  Claims  are  staked  out 
by  seven  claimant  nations,  but  they 
overlap  each  other  at  several  points,  and 
they  seriously  overlap  the  area  to  which 
the  United  States  has  superior  potential 
claims. 

Had  we  been  able  to  come  together  in 
a  conference  with  the  other  claimant 
nations  for  the  specific  purpose  of  reach- 
ing a  common  agreement,  I  am  confident 
that  any  compromise  would  have  given 
the  United  States  much  more  than  the 
one-sixth  portion  of  the  continent  which 
the  other  nations  had  not  claimed. 
■Whether  such  an  agreement  would  have 
given  us  5  or  10  percent  more  or  less  of 
the  continent  is,  in  my  judgment,  of  no 
importance.  Under  any  conceivable 
compromise  we  would  certainly  have  re- 
ceived a  far  larger  segment  of  the  con- 
tinent than  any  other  nation. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  an  hypothesis,  let 
us  assume  that  such  a  conference  had 
taken  place  and  that  we  emerged  from 
it  with  a  recognized  claim  to  one-sixth, 
only,  of  that  continent.  I  say.  in  all 
earnestness,  that  such  an  arrangement 
woxxld  have  been  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  treaty  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  ratification. 

I  repeat  that  if  we  had  received  one- 
sixth  of  the  continent  as  the  result  of 
a  conference  with  all  the  claimants,  we 
would  be  better  oCf  tonight  than  we  are, 
faced  with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
Why?  Because  by  an  accident  of  his- 
tory all  the  claimant  nations  prior  to 
the  International  Geophysical  Year 
were  nations  of  the  free  world.  That  is 
something  we  have  not  talked  much 
about,  but  I  am  one  who  believes  it  ought 
to  be  discussed. 

Any  agreement  with  the  nations  of  the 
free  world,  I  think,  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  converting  the  Antarctic  Con- 
tinent into  a  preserve  of  the  free  world. 
And  I  am  confident  it  would  have  given 
these  nations  complete  access  for  sci- 
entific purposes  to  any  part  of  that  con- 
tinent subject  only  to  the  formality  of 
notification. 

It  is  true  that  the  claimant  nations 
had  shown  themselves  obstinate  about 
composing  their  differences.  There  Is 
nothing  unusual  about  that.  That  is  as 
old  a  situation  as  the  history  of  the 
world  has  recorded.  Differences  were 
inevitable  in  the  absence  of  a  clearly  de- 
fined American  position  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  American  leadership.  Does 
anyone  really  wonder  that  the  other 
claimants  were  quarreling  with  each 
other,  when  we  stood  aloof,  with  the 
best  claim,  with  the  largest  claim,  never 
asserted?  It  Is  little  wonder  that  a  few 
of  these  nations  fell  Into  difficulties  with 
each  other.  We  never  seriously  tried  to 
help  them  resolve  their  dimcultles. 


Some  may  say,  "This  is  prophecy  after 
the  fact."  But,  Mr  President,  I  venture 
the  suggestion  that,  had  we  taken  the 
lead,  when  we  should  have  done  so,  in 
convening  a  conference  of  the  interested 
nations,  even  as  late  as  19M  or  even  1955. 
an  agreement  could  have  been  achieved. 

At  that  time  the  Soviet  Union  was  al- 
ready talking  of  participation  in  the 
Antarctic  phase  of  the  International 
Geophysical  Year.  It  should  have  been 
obvious  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment among  the  United  States  and  the 
several  other  claimant  nations,  the  So- 
viet Union  would  neither  recognize  our 
rights  nor  request  our  permission  to  use 
the  area. 

It  should  have  been  obvious,  also,  that 
when  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  was  over  we  would  be  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  a  continuing  Soviet 
presence  in  Antarctica. 

That  Is  as  plain  as  a  finger  In  front  of 
one's  face. 

It  should  have  been  as  plain  then  as  It 
is  tonight  to  anyone  in  charge  of  our 
international   affairs. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it. 

There  is  nothing  "prophetic  after  the 
fact '  about  this. 

In  fact,  if  anyone  has  any  doubt  about 
that  statement,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that 
several  of  our  friends  in  other  countries 
at  that  time  expressed  serious  worry 
and  concern  over  the  very  possibility  of 
which  I  speak  tonight.  That  is  a  fact 
of  history. 

Mr.  President,  with  such  an  Incentive 
I  truly  believe  an  intelligent  compromise 
could  certainly  have  been  found  among 
free  nations,  which  have,  after  all 
basically  common  interests. 

Instead  of  this  continent  becoming  a 
free  world  domain  under  the  terms  of  a 
free  world  treaty,  the  Antarctic  Conti- 
nent, it  is  now  proposed  in  the  treaty  be- 
fore us,  is  to  be  converted  into  an  inter- 
national domain  where  the  free  world 
and  the  Communist  slave  world  are  to 
enjoy  equal  rights.  That  is  what  th" 
treaty  says.  It  amounts  to  puttmg  the 
free  world  and  the  slave  world  on  the 
same  footing  by  a  treaty  arrangement. 

At  the  moment,  the  Communist  world 
is  represented  in  the  Antarctic  only  by 
the  Soriet  Union. 

But.  according  to  persistent  reports, 
the  Kremlin  is  already  planning  to  turn 
over  several  bases  to  Its  European  satel- 
lites. We  do  not  talk  alwut  that  prob- 
ability here  either. 

Where  do  I  get  the  information? 

Read  our  periodicals,  our  magazines. 
in  which  it  is  reliably  reported  that  the 
Kremlin  intends  to  turn  over  to  its  satel- 
lites several  of  these  bases  under  the 
terms  of  a  treaty. 

Soon  we  shall  find  ourselves  cohabiting 
not  only  with  the  Soviets  and  the  Euro- 
pean satellites,  but  with  scientific  expedi- 
tions sent  into  Antarctica  by  Red  China. 
After  that,  we  shall  find  ourselves  ad- 
mitting Red  China  to  the  concert  of 
Antarctic  Treaty  nations  as  a  later  sig- 
natory. I  make  that  predlcUon.  if  this 
treaty  is  ratified. 

The  language  of  the  treaty  and  the  re- 
port  of   the   Senate  Foreign   Relations 
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Committee  assure  us  that  the  treaty  in 
no  way  prejudices  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Antarctic  Continent, 
and  that  essentially  the  situation  remains 
as  it  was.  It  is  said  that  we  make  no 
claims  and  that  we  recognize  no  claims, 
but  we  reserve  our  rights. 

These  assurances,  however,  in  my 
judgment — and  I  do  not  question  the 
good  intentions  of  those  who  make 
them — are  reduced  to  meaningless 
doubletalk  in  the  light  of  the  clear  im- 
plications of  the  treaty  itself. 

I  think  that  Dr.  Philip  Jessup  dis- 
played much  more  realism  and  much 
more  candor  when  he  said  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee: 

As  lias  been  pointed  out,  the  treaty  would 
prevent  the  development  ol  previously  as- 
serted clalnu  of  ottkcr  countries  to  parts  of 
Antarctica. 

If  I  am  in  error  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
questioned  about  my  reasoning,  but  I 
ask:  If  what  Dr.  Jessup  has  said  is  true, 
how  can  one  possibly  argue  that  the 
treaty  would  not  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  rights  into  claims,  and 
after  that,  of  course,  the  formal  devel- 
opment of  our  claims? 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  argued  other- 
wise. 

It  would  be  Illogical  to  pretend  other- 
wise or  to  assert  otherwi.se. 

Moreover,  the  treaty  prohibits  any 
claims  based  upon  exploratory  activities 
carried  on  over  the  next  30  years. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  elementary 
logic  that  the  denial  of  any  right  to  a 
claim  ba.sed  upon  future  activities  cer- 
tainly invalidates  or,  at  the  least,  seri- 
ously weakens  our  own  rights  and  the 
rights  of  other  nations  based  upon  previ- 
ous exploratory  activities. 

Again  I  wish  the  proponents  of  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  would  question  my 
lortc  and  my  facts.  If  they  care  to  do  so 
I  do  not  know  how  the  point  ran  be  con- 
troverted. 

I  would  have  much  more  respect  for 
the  language  of  the  treaty,  and  for  the 
arguments  of  the  administration  and  the 
proponents  of  the  treaty  if  they  were 
candid  and  frank  with  us  on  this  point — 
for  example,  if  they  .^^tood  up  and  said: 
"The  United  States  and  the  other  na- 
tions have  long-established  rights  in 
the  Antarctic.  But  In  the  overriding  In- 
terest of  world  peace,  we  and  they  should 
forget  about  rights  and  claims  that  have 
been  filed,  or  that  have  been  neglected, 
or  which  have  been  considered  for  filing, 
and  instead  we  ought  to  convert  the  An- 
tarctic into  an  international  territory 
where  the  free  world  and  the  Communist 
world  can  cohabit  on  terms  of  equality." 
I  would  have  much  more  respect  for 
those  who  argue  for  this  traity  if  they 
made  that  kind  of  argument  in-stead  of 
saying  that  we  are  not  giving  up  any 
rights  or  claims — which,  of  course,  we 
are. 

The  longer  rights  go  unasserted,  of 
course,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  assert 
them.  Rights  are  like  muscles.  If  we 
do  not  use  muscies,  they  become  soft, 
fat,  and  weak.  The  same  prrces.s  occurs 
with  rights,  too. 


In  my  judgment,  the  Antarctic  Treaty, 
if  ratified,  would  create  a  political  situa- 
tion which  would  make  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  us  to  develop  our  claims. 

I  am  as  certain  as  I  have  ever  been  of 
anything  in  my  life  that  if  the  treaty  is 
ratified  we  will  never  assert  our  rights. 
Tliese  are  the  real  implications  of  the 
Antarctic  Treaty.  This  is  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  accept.  This  is  what  we 
shall  be  approving  if  we  vote  for  ratifi- 
cation. 

Let  there  be  no  illusion  on  this  score. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  argues : 

The  treaty  does  not  create  a  Soviet  pres- 
ence In  Antarctica,  but  merely  deals  with  an 
existing  situation. 

That.  I  believe,  is  a  half  truth  which 
completely  circumvents  the  question, 
and  I  wish  to  make  clear  on  the  Record 
why  I  say  that.  If  the  claims  of  other 
nations  and  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Antarctic  have  any  validity 
at  all.  then  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
carrying  on  its  International  Geophysi- 
cal Year  activities  in  Antarctica  on  the 
basis  of  a  kind  of  "vibitor's  visa." 

How  else  can  they  be  there?  If  our 
rights  are  valid  and  the  rights  of  other 
claimants  are  valid,  then  they  are  down 
there  with  our  acquiescence  and  that  of 
tlie  other  claimants.  They  do  not  have 
any  rights  of  their  own:  they  are  "vis- 
itors for  scientific  purposes." 

The  effect  of  this  treaty,  if  we  ratify  it, 
is  to  grant  the  Soviet  "full  citizenship" 
down  there. 

Instead  of  having  the  status  of  "vis- 
itors for  scientific  purposes."  by  this 
treaty  we  would  give  them  "full  citizen- 
ship." 

For  how  long?  In  perpetuity.  This  is 
a  point  that  has  not  been  discussed  to  any 
extent. 

Interestingly,  and  conversely,  the 
treaty  downgrades  the  status  and  rights 
of  the  United  States  and  other  free  na- 
tions in  the  Antarctic.  Our  own  rights 
and  that  of  other  free  nations  are  down- 
graded, while  we  are  upgrading  the  rights 
of  the  slave  empire. 

How  is  this  done?  By  a  very  intriguing 
ritual  by  granting  to  us.  simultaneously 
and  equally  with  the  Soviet  Union  a  right 
to  citizenship,  if  you  please,  in  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent,  conceived  of  as  an  in- 
ternational scientific  preserve. 

There  are  some  who  agree  that  it  would 
have  been  preferable  if  the  free  world 
had  arrived  at  an  agreement  on  claims 
prior  to  the  International  Geophysical 
Year.  But  the  same  people,  as  I  have  lis- 
tened to  them  and  have  read  what  they 
had  to  say.  have  argued,  "Yes,  you  are 
right:  it  would  have  been  better  if  we 
had  arrived  at  some  agreement  on  our 
claims  and  the  claims  of  others,  but  we 
did  not  do  so." 

So  they  say,  "In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  rtiri  not  do  what  we  should  have  done. 
tile  L>»>-t  ue  can  6o  now  is  to  ratify  this 
ti-eaty." 

This  troubled  me  la.st  night  and  yes- 
terday, and  it  has  troubled  me  ever  since 
June  28.  when  T  ?rprike  on  the  floor  in  op- 
position to  ratification  of  the  treaty.    It 


has  troubled  me  for  several  reasons.  I 
have  been  troubled  by  the  lack  of  logic 
in  it,  for  one  thing. 

It  has  troubled  me  most  of  all  because, 
as  I  understand  the  line  of  reasoning  of 
those  who  favor  the  treaty— and  I  always 
like,  as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  also  like, 
to  understand  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
oppose  my  position,  it  is  this:  "Yes,  we 
made  a  mistake,  but  to  correct  it  might 
be  verj'  embarrassing." 

They  add:  "Therefore,  let  us  not  cor- 
rect our  mistake  of  not  asserting  our 
rights,  based  on  the  millions  of  dollars 
we  have  poured  .n,  and  the  manpower 
and  our  inventive  and  exploratory  gen- 
ius, but  instead,  let  us  give  our  mistake 
legitimacy  by  negotiating:  It  Into  a 
treaty." 

That  Is  what  they  are  suggesting  by 
asking  us  to  enter  into  this  treaty. 

I  would  be  interested  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  has  a  contrary  opinion. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  the 
treaty  gives  us  an  unlimited  right  of  in- 
spection of  Soviet  bases  In  the  AntarcUc. 

This  Is  a  bewitching  and  beguildlng 
argument. 

Some  who  are  In  favor  of  the  treaty 
say,  "Think  of  that;  we  are  going  to  get 
the  right  of  inspection,  a  right  we  have 
never  been  able  to  get  anywhere  else  in 
the  world." 

Of  course  that  appeals  to  many  people. 
I  imderstand  why.  I  understand  the  fear 
of  a  terrible  war  as  well  as  aa^-one  else. 
However,  I  suggest  to  those  who  make 
this  argument,  that  the  Soviets,  who 
have  never  accepted  anj-  kind  of  Inspec- 
tion in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  have 
agreed  to  this  unlimited  right  of  inspec- 
tion, as  it  is  described,  for  a  very  simple 
reason.  They  have  agreed  to  the  unlim- 
ited right  of  inspection  in  Antarctica  be- 
cause it  means  nothing,  and  it  protects 
us  and  the  free  world  against  nothing. 
That  is  why  they  have  agreed  to  it 

The  treaty  prohibits  the  establishment 
of  militarj-  bases  in  Antarctica,  or  the  in- 
troduction of  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
continent. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  can  see  no  possible 
use  for  Soviet  military  bases  in  Ant- 
arctica. 

I  cannot  see  why  they  should  want  to 
erect  batteries  of  missiles  there 

The  Kremlin  already  has  ICBMs  ca- 
pable of  hitting  Singapore  and  Australia 
from  Russia.  They  also  have,  or  wiU 
shortly  have,  submarines  with  missile 
capabilities. 

They  do  not  need  to  set  up  any  bases 
in  Antarctica. 

I  am  not  a  military  expert,  but  I  would 
wager  that  they  never  will. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Antarctic 
Continent  is  of  considerable  military  sig- 
nificance, and  that  the  Soviet  TJnion 
presently  is  supporting  and  will  continue 
to  support  the  Soviet  military  effort. 

Someone  who  hears  me  say  this  will 
probably  say.  "That  is  an  inconsistency. 
He  just  said  that  it  is  of  no  military 
significance,  that  the  Soviets  do  not  want 
to  establish  any  military  bases  there  or 
any  missile  bases.  Now  he  says  that  it 
has  military  significance." 
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Let  me  explain  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency 

The  point  is  that  we  live  in  an  age 
when  natural  science  and  military  tech- 
nology are  inseparably  involved. 
Meteorology,  oceanography,  the  study  of 
cosmic  rays,  terrestrial  magnetism,  the 
shifting  pattern  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
field,  and  the  ionosphere — all  of  these 
things.  I  have  been  told  by  competent 
authority  have  implications  for  various 
aspects  of  military  science  in  this  day 
and  age.  including  submarine,  missile, 
and  space  warfare.  It  has  implications 
far  greater  than  the  traditional  military 
terms  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
speak. 

So  I  suggest  that  it  is  not  missile  bases 
In  the  Antarctic  that  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  want. 

They  would  like  to  have  us  think  that 
that  is  what  they  are  looking  for. 

I  do  not  believe  it.  and  the  best  advice 
that  I  have  obtained  tends  to  prove  that 
I  am  right. 

What  they  want  is  scientific  informa- 
tion that  can  be  fed  into  their  military 
planning  and  military  technology. 

As  Dr.  Lawrence  Gould,  one  of  the^ 
country's  top  Antarctic  scientists,  has 
pointed  out  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  scientific  information  is  the 
Antarctic  Continent's  chief  export. 
There  are  m.any  natural  phenomena 
which  can  be  studied  better  in  the  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  the  Antarctic  environ- 
ment than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
That  i.s  the  opinion  of  experts  in  this 
field 

Science  is  a  Janus-faced  thing.  It 
can  serve  free  mankind  or  serve  the  cause 
of  evil  and  of  destruction.  History  tells 
us  that  this  is  so. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  Ant- 
arctic Tr^^aty  we  mi,?ht  perhaps  inspect 
a  Soviet  base  somewhere  on  that  con- 
tinent and  reach  a  finding  that  the  base 
1.S  conducting  a  purely  scientific  activity. 
As  a  matt-er  of  fact.  I  am  confident  that 
we  shall  never  reach  any  other  finding. 

The  point  is  that  it  would  be  tragically 
and  dangerously  misleading  to  conclude 
from  this  that  the  Soviet  activities  in 
Antarctica  are  in  no  way  related  to  their 
military  efifort.  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
just  outlined. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should 
at  this  juncture  resort  to  force  to  ter- 
minate Soviet  scientific  activities  in  Ant- 
arctica, despite  their  provocations  and 
threats  of  war.  I  would  be  prepared,  un- 
less the  international  situation  became 
even  more  acute  than  it  is  now,  to  see 
the  Soviets  continue  their  scientific  ac- 
tivities in  Antarctica.  However,  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  is  certainly  not  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  these  scienti- 
fic activities.  That  is  precisely  the  point 
that  I  believe  should  be  made  very  clear. 
This  treaty  is  not  necessary  for  that 
purpose. 

There  would  have  been  no  danger  of 
conflict,  no  tension,  had  we  let  mat- 
ters stand  as  they  were  and  not  proposed 
the  treaty 

But  why  give  the  Soviets  in  perpetuity 
rights  in  that  continent  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled? 


Judging  from  their  history,  the 
chances  are  90  to  10,  or  perhaps  even  99 
to  1  that  they  will  misuse  and  abuse  such 
rights,  and  turn  at  every  opportunity 
against  the  free  world. 

The  treaty  also  gives  legitimacy  to  the 
Soviets  for  all  time.  I  wonder  how  many 
Senators  have  considered  this  aspect  of 
the  treaty.  I  have  read  it  carefully.  It 
is  truly  deplorable  that  it  should  give 
them  rights  in  perpetuity. 

This  is  something  not  altogether  new 
in  treaties:  but  it  is.  nevertheless,  some- 
thing extraordinary.  There  is  no  escape 
clause  whatever.  Someone  will  hurry  to 
say  that,  while  the  treaty  has  no  fixed 
time  limit,  theoretically  we  can  with- 
draw from  the  treaty  after  30  years. 
That  is  true.  If  the  treaty  endures  for 
30  years,  the  situation  by  that  time  will 
be  frozen  in  perpetuity.  But  what  will 
happen  after  the  30  years  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty?  The  only  way  we 
can  get  out  of  the  treaty  is  by  violating 
it — because  the  act  of  withdrawal  would 
be  a  violation.  That  is  a  fine  way  to 
bring  a  treaty,  or  any  other  honorable 
agreement,  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  an  exaggeration  to 
say,  or  can  one  be  charged  with  being 
overdramatic  when  he  says  that  this  is 
a  time  of  unprecedented  crisis? 

Is  that  extreme  language? 

Is  there  anyone  who  doubts  that  this 
is  an  hour  of  extreme  crisis? 

Everyone  who  should  know  says  so. 

The  President   of   the   United   States 
says  so. 
..-JHis  Cabinet  says  so. 

The  leaders  of  my  party  say  so. 

"The  leaders  of  the  free  world  say  so. 

Of  course,  I  believe  they  are  right. 

It  is  an  hour  of  unprecedented  crisis. 

On  at  least  four  occavSlons  in  the  past 
2  months  Khrushchev  has  threatened 
the  free  world  with  all-out  nuclear  war. 

Think  of  that — four  times  in  60  days. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  our  leaders  on 
both  sides  say  that  this  is  a  time  of  un- 
precedented crisis. 

Mr.  President,  fearfully  I  say  that  if 
the  world  situation  continues  to  deterio- 
rate at  the  present  rate.  I  can  conceive 
of  a  situation  in  which  we  would,  as  a 
matter  of  security,  as  a  matter  of  our 
own  self-preservation  wish  to  terminate 
the  presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Antarctic. 

I  ask  again.  Is  it  an  exaggeration  to 
speak  of  force  in  this  connection? 

Am  I  speaking  In  extravagant  or  reck- 
less terms? 

I  do  not  think  so. 

I  am  posing  and  presenting  a  situation 
which  I  say  is  highly  possible. 

If  the  world  situation  continues  to  de- 
teriorate at  its  present  rate,  what  will  we 
be  confronted  with? 

The  physical  problem  would  be  a  very 
minor  one.  I  believe.  There  are  about 
200  members  of  the  several  Soviet  bases 
down  there.  Physically  to  persuade  them 
to  leave  Antarctica  would  not  be  a  great 
task  on  the  part  of  the  free  world  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

However,  much  has  been  made  by  the 
proponents   of   the  treaty   of    the   im- 


portance of  the  legalisms  of  the  treaty, 
and  of  how  much  better  a  posture  we 
would  have  in  the  world  if  we  had  the 
protection  of  those  legalisnxs.  It  has 
been  argued  several  times  that,  at  least 
if  we  entered  into  a  treaty  and  ratified 
it.  we  would  be  legalistically  better  off 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  legally, 
in  my  opinion,  we  would  be  worse  off. 

We  would  find  it  more  difficult,  if  we 
ratified  this  treaty,  and  the  situation  be- 
came worse,  and  we  were  truly  and  hon- 
estly fearful  of  what  might  be  done  to  \is 
from  that  area  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  much  more  difficult  for  us 
to  throw  the  Soviets  out  of  the  Antarctic, 
as  we  might  be  required  to  do.  if  we  rati- 
fied the  treaty,  than  would  be  the  case  if 
we  rejected  it. 

I  think  it  is  the  sounder  and  more  sen- 
sible argimient  to  reject  the  treaty  at 
this  hour. 

Conversely,  if  my  logic  is  correct,  we 
would  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  take 
the  action  which  I  hope  we  will  never 
have  to  take. 

But  if  the  situation  requires  it,  I  hof>e 
we  will  not  flinch  from  taking  it. 

We  would  be  in  a  much  stronger  posi- 
tion if  a  conference  of  the  eight  free 
world  nations  interested  in  the  Antarctic 
were  to  convene,  even  at  this  late  date, 
and  were  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on 
claims  and  possessions. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  because  I  am 
speaking  from  notes  which  I  rather 
hastily  got  together,  that  I  have  at  no 
time  suggested,  and  do  not  now  propose 
to  suggest,  that  we  expel  the  Soviets 
from  Antarctica  forthwith. 

I  have  never  said  that. 

What  I  propose  is  that  we  should  re- 
serve the  right  to  do  so  if  Khrushchev's 
arrogance  and  his  missile  rattling  should 
result  in  a  further  deterioration  of  the 
international  situation. 

I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  sim- 
ple common  sense;  it  is  a  simple  measure 
to  protect  the  welfare  and  the  freedom 
of  this  country. 

In  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  Adm. 
Richard  E.  Byrd,  the  great  American  to 
whom  I  have  referred  earlier,  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  this  continent.  In 
my  judgment.  Admiral  Byrd  was  one  of 
the  truly  great  Americans  of  our  entire 
history.  He  was  a  great  soul,  a  great 
mind,  a  great  man,  a  great  scientist,  and 
a  great  explorer. 

What  did  he  tell  us,  years  ago,  about 
this  continent,  with  respect  to  which  it 
is  suggested  tonight  that  we  enter  into 
this  kind  of  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  nations? 

He  warned  us  that,  in  the  event  of 
war — and  he  made  this  warning  in  time 
of  peace — Antarctica  would  become  of 
critical  importance,  both  to  the  free 
world  and  to  the  Soviets.  That  is  how 
farsighted  he  was. 

One  had  to  assimie  as  a  matter  of  high 
probability,  said  Admiral  Byrd.  that  in 
the  event  of  war— the  kind  of  war  he 
contemplated — both  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Suez  Canal  would  be  closed  in 
the  early  days  of  such  a  conflict. 

Then  he  went  on  to  warn  us  that,  in 
that   event,    the   free   worlds   shipping 
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would  be  compelled  to  take  the  long 
southerly  routes  around  Cape  Horn  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Operating  from 
the  Antarctic  seas.  Admiral  Byrd  warned, 
would  be  long-range  submarines. 

Think  how  wise  a  man  was  Admiral 
Byrd 

He  said,  years  ago.  that  long-range 
submarines  could  play  havoc  with  such 
shipping. 

Remember,  he  was  talking  at  a  time 
when  nuclear-powered  submarines  were 
not  even  dreamed  of. 

He  warned  that  a  few  small  Soviet 
bases  on  the  Antarctic  Continent  or  on 
the  surrounding  islands  could  play  an 
important  role  in  guiding  and  abetting 
such  operations. 

That  is  what  Admiral  Byrd  told  us. 
his  countrymen. 

Admiral  Byrd's  remarks  on  the  mili- 
tary potentialities  of  the  Antarctic.  I 
repeat,  were  made  before  nuclear-pow- 
ered submarines  were  even  thought  of  in 
this  country  or  had  demon.strated  their 
ability  to  operate  in  the  Arctic  seas,  all 
the  way  up  to  the  North  Pole  Eind  under 
It. 

Admiral  Byrd's  early  prophecy  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  north  ix)lar  regions  has 
been  borne  out  to  the  hilt. 

Those  are  words  of  wisdom  six)ken  by 
a  great  American  leader.  Admiral  Byrd. 

May  we  of  another  and  a  later  day 
take  his  advice  and  his  counsel  before  we 
rush  into  hasty,  precipitate  action  which 
may  preclude  us  from  protecting  the  lib- 
erty and  freedom  we  so  dearly  prize. 

I  do  not  make  any  pretentions  to  being 
a  military  expert. 

It  may  be.  as  some  have  .said,  that  Ad- 
miral Byrd  overestimated  the  direct  mili- 
tary potentialities  of  the  Antarctic  in 
the  event  of  war. 

I  do  not  think  so. 

But  even  the  regular  weather  Informa- 
tion supplied  by  a  few  clandestine  me- 
teorological stations  on  the  periphery  of 
the  Antarctic  could  be  of  some  impor- 
tance. The  Antarctic,  as  Admiral  Byrd 
frequently  pointed  out,  is  the  greatest 
weather  factory  in  the  world.  That  is 
what  he  called  it.  He  said  that  Ant- 
arctica is  the  greatest  weather  factory  in 
the  world,  that  what  happens  there  af- 
fects the  weather  of  the  entire  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Now  at  this  point.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Conference  on  Antarctica  was  convened 
on  October  15.  1959.  This.  I  think,  is 
something  of  interest.  The  Conference 
on  Antarctica  was  convened  on  October 
15. 1959. 

When  do  the  Senators  suppose  it  was 
concluded  and  signed? 

It  was  signed  by  the  participating  na- 
tions on  December  1,  6  weeks  later. 

I  think  that  is  an  alltime  speed  record 
for  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviets. 

Our  representatives  have  been  in 
Geneva  for  I  do  not  know  how  long, 
negotiating  with  the  Soviets  in  regard  to 
disarmament  and  in  regard  to  American 
civilians  and  American  military  person- 
nel who  are  held  in  Communist  prisons. 


Our  representatives  have  been  work- 
ing on  those  problems  for  4  or  5  years 

In  fact,  in  regard  to  almost  every  sub- 
ject we  can  think  of,  our  repre.-sentatives 
have  been  trying  to  negotiate  with  the 
Communists.  But  the  Communists  drag 
those  proceedings  out  interminably. 
That  is  one  of  their  methods. 

However,  it  took  only  6  weeks  to  wrap 
up  the  Antarctic  Treaty  package.  There 
was  no  trouble  about  it.  and  little  wonder 
that  there  was  not.  The  Soviets  ex- 
pressed no  serious  differences  over  the 
American  proposals.  On  the  contrary, 
they  welcomed  those  proposals  with  or>en 
arms,  and  accepted  them  with  the  great- 
est alacrity.  And  why  not?  Did  they 
ever  get  a  bigger  bonanza? 

Prom  the  Soviet  standpoint,  the  Amer- 
ican initiative  in  proposing  the  Antarc- 
tic Treaty  was  a  completely  unexpected 
and  unlooked-for  bonanza. 

I  suppose  the  Soviets  were  astonished 
that  our  representatives  would  come  for- 
ward with  such  a  proposal. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  it  took  the 
Soviets  only  6  weeks  to  say  "yes"  to  it. 

The  only  serious  argument  offered  in 
favor  of  this  gratuitous  giveaway  of 
American  rights— which  is  what  I  be- 
lieve it  is — and  I  do  not  believe  in  using 
softer  language  when  harsh  terms  are 
more  accurate — is  that,  somehow,  it 
would  further  the  cause  of  coexistence; 
that,  somehow,  this  strange  arrangement 
would  make  the  Soviet  Union  more 
amenable  to  compromise  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

I  say  this  not  without  some  basis  in 
the  record,  for  the  reixjrt  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  itself  suggests 
that  this  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  I  now  quote 
from  the  committee's  report: 

While  the  rlslcs  of  entering  into  agree- 
ment* with  Communist  countries  are  not 
discounted,  the  committee  subscribes  to  the 
belief  that  a  breakdown  in  communications 
between  the  Communist  bloc  and  the  free 
world  is  an  Immeasurably  greater  risk.  It 
believes  It  is  In  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  the 
tJ^  S.R.  in  an  area  where  mutual  interests 
appear  to  coincide  rather  than  diverge.  The 
alternative  to  this  course  of  action  seems 
to  entail  drawing  Antarctica  into  the  arena 
of  global  conflict.  Furthermore,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  treaty  could  set  a  valuable 
precedent  for  dealing  with  new  situations 
arising  in  the  space  age. 

Mr.  President.  I  like  to  be  charitable 
when  I  make  criticisms.  To  me,  it  is 
understandable  that,  prior  to  the  Paris 
Conference,  people  of  good  intentions 
should  have  entertained  such  illusions  on 
the  subject  of  coexistence.  But.  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand  how  any- 
one could  entertain  such  illusions  now: 
I  cannot  understand  how  in  the  world 
anyone  now  could  argue  rationally  that 
we  should  engage  in  such  a  course  of 
conduct,  after  what  we  have  gone 
through  at  the  Paris  Conference. 

Under  these  circumstances,  such  a 
proposal  is  more  than  I  can  comprehend. 

In  the  light  of  everything  that  has 
happened  since  May  16;  in  the  Ught  of 
Khrushchev's  brutish  dLsruption  of  the 
summit  conference;  in  the  light  of  the 


Japanese  riots,  which  have  horrified  de- 
cent men  and  women  all  over  the  world ; 
in  the  light  of  the  Cuban  situation,  which 
by  the  hour  grows  more  terrible  for  us 
and  for  freemen  everywhere:  in  the 
light  of  the  Soviet  walkout  from  the 
disarmament  conference  within  the  mat- 
ter of  a  few  weeks;  in  the  light  of  the 
blackmailing  letters  of  recent  date  to 
our  NATO  allies;  in  the  light  of  repeated 
threats  of  nuclear  war  over  the  U-2  inci- 
dent, over  the  RB-47  incident,  over  the 
Cuban  situation,  over  the  Congo  situa- 
tion— and  I  would  point  out  that  it  has 
been  only  a  matter  of  hours  since  Russia 
has  been  menacing  us  again  over  the 
Congo — in  the  light  of  all  these  things, 
can  it  still  seriously  be  argued  that  we, 
by  ourselves  displaying  a  conciliatory  at- 
titude toward  the  Communists,  will  en- 
courage them  to  display  a  reciprocal  at- 
titude of  conciliation?  Mr.  President, 
all  logic  and  all  sense  refute  such  an 
argument. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  now  perfectly 
apparent. — more  apparent  than  ever  be- 
fore to  all  who  have  wished  to  have 
more  facts  in  connection  with  this  sit- 
uation— that  each  new  concession  and 
each  new  display  of  weakness  on  our 
part  encourages  the  Kremlin  to  further 
arrogance  and  further  aggression. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  situation  in 
w^hich  we  find  ourselves;  and  there  are 
no  facts  to  refute  that  assertion.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  evidence  supports  it. 
Yet  we  are  asked  to  make  further  con- 
cessions, to  demonstrate  further  our 
willingness  to  bend  and  to  bow  and  to 
give  in. 

I  am  sure  the  Antarctic  Treaty  was 
conceived  by  men  of  good  will  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  trust  and  good  will  and  a 
desire  to  cooperate. 

I  am  sure  that  is  so;  I  have  never 
thought  otherwise. 

In  my  own  heart  and  mind  I  am  confi- 
dent that  this  attitude  was  developed 
during  the  time  when  many  people  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere  in  the  world 
thought  that  our  difficulties  were  being 
resolved,  and  that  the  tensions,  as  they 
are  described,  were  being  relaxed,  and 
that  there  was  a  chance  that  we  could  get 
away  from  all  this  trouble,  worry,  and 
strife. 

I  think  that  is  the  background  of  this 
proposal  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  it 
was  conceived:  I  think  that  is  how^  it 
came  about.  I  understand  that,  and  I 
am  not  critical  of  the  men  of  good  will 
and  good  intentions  who  at  that  time 
thought  there  was  such  a  chance. 

But.  I  suggest  to  them  and  to  my  col- 
leagues, that  at  this  hour  it  is  apparent — 
so  apparent  that  it  is  undeniable — that 
now  there  is  no  reasonable  chance  that 
such  a  condition  will  prevail  in  the 
world. 

I  always  desire  to  be  respectful  of  any- 
one who  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  always  wish  to  be  respect- 
ful of  any  administration  that  is  in 
charge  of  our  country. 

So  I  wish  to  say,  most  respectfully,  to 
this  administration:  You  now  have  every 
justification  in  the  world  for  taking  the 
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stand,  which  I  truly  believe  and  urge  you 
do  take,  and  for  saying,  that  the  Soviet 
actions  since  the  negotiation  of  this 
treaty — including  the  repeated  threats  of 
nuclear  war,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
four  of  them  in  60  days — have  made  it 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
consider its  position. 

If  thi.s  administration,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  President,  took  such  a 
stand,  and  followed  it  up  by  calling  for 
a  conference  of  free  world  nations  with 
records  of  activity  in  the  Antarctic,  I 
believe  we  would  be  doing  what  is  right, 
I  believe  we  would  be  making  progress  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  world,  and  I 
believe  its  position  would  be  applauded 
bv  freemen  everywhere. 

I  confess  that  I  have  been  hoping, 
certainly  since  June,  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  make  some  such  an- 
nouncement 

Perhaps  I  was  foolish,  but  I  actually 
thoueht  it  would  do  so.  In  view  of  what 
ha.s  happened  I  thought  the  President 
would  pn:>b{ibiy  make  such  an  announce- 
ment and  .save  us  this  struggle  in  the 
i^enate  I  prayed  it  would  happen;  but 
It  ha-s  not  happened,  and  that  is  why  I 
have  taken  the  time  to  urge,  with  all  the 
vigor  I  can  command  and  muster,  that 
the  Senate  e.xtncate  the  administration 
from  the  dilemma  into  which  I  think 
ignorance  and  good  intentions  have 
led  It. 

We  can  extricate  it  by  refusing  to  rat- 
ify this  treaty.  That  is  what  I  hope  we 
shall  do. 

I  am  one  voice,  and  a  small  one,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  colleagues  have 
had  the  time,  because  of  the  two  great 
political  conventions,  and  all  else  that 
has  been  going  on,  to  delve  into  the  sub- 
ject. Oh,  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if, 
through  lack  of  a  full  understanding 
and  a  deep  appreciation  of  all  that  is 
here  involved,  we  were  to  rush  headlong 
into  this  dreadful  kind  of  agreement, 
which,  tragically  is  an  agreement  in 
perpetuity.    I  hope  we  do  not  do  so. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  perhaps 
it  should  be  urged  that  we  f)ostpone  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  until  January, 
when  a  new  administration  will  come 
into  oflRce. 

I  do  not  have  too  much  difficulty  about 
that  question. 

I  am  not  trying  to  beat  a  treaty. 

This  is  not  a  personal  conflict  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

These  are  not  adversary  matters. 

I  do  not  get  any  pleasure  out  of  argu- 
ing with  my  colleagues  about  subjects 
like  this. 

If  it  is  wise  to  put  the  treaty  over 
until  the  first  of  the  year,  until  a  new 
administration  comes  into  office,  that  is 
satisfactory. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  take  a 
little  time  to  think  about  it  and  to  recast 
our  decisions  in  light  of  world  events. 

Perhaps  by  January  a  great  change 
will  have  taken  place.  I  have  never 
thought  the  situation  was  all  hopeless.  I 
earnestly  and  devoutly  believe  that  some 
one  of  these  days,  in  God's  good  time,  a 
great  change  will  come  over  the  Commu- 
nist world:  and  so  long  as  we  can  keep 


the  guns  from  speaking  and  so  long  as  we 
can  hold  the  peace,  we  ought  to  be  work- 
ing at  it. 

But  I  am  afraid  this  treaty  is  not  the 
way  of  peace. 

It  is  surely  not  intended  so,  but  I  think 
it  is  the  way  of  destruction  and  of  war, 
because  it  wUl  whet  the  appetites  of  ag- 
gressors in  the  world  who  are  out  to 
destroy  freedom. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
a  colleague  who  made  a  great  and  defin- 
itive speech  on  this  subject,  which  I  have 
carefully  read,  and  who  is  well  informed 
on  this  whole  matter. 

Mr  ENGLE.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
address  this  question  to  him.  I  proE>ose 
to  make  a  motion,  a  little  later  this  even- 
ing, that  consideration  of  the  question  of 
ratification  of  the  treaty  be  postponed 
until  the  25th  of  January.  My  purpose 
in  making  that  motion  will  be  that  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
next  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
State.s,  and  the  next  Secretary  of  Defense 
of  the  United  States,  whichever  party 
they  may  belong  to,  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  a  treaty  that  will 
affect,  in  perpetuity,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  disposition  of  an  area  of  the 
world  bigger  than  the  United  States  plus 
all  of  Europe. 

I  propose  in  all  seriousness  to  make 
that  motion  tonight  because  I  believe 
that  the  administration  which  will  have 
the  responsibility  of  the  foreign  affairs 
of  this  country  for  at  least  the  next  4. 
and  perhaps  the  next  8.  years,  and  per- 
haps the  next  20  years — we  do  not 
know — should  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  a  treaty  which  so  fundamentally 
affects  the  position  of  America  through- 
out the  world. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  my  distin- 
guished friend  say  what  he  did.  If  I  in- 
terpret his  statement  correctly.  I  wish 
to  ask  him  if  he  thinks  that  is  a  sound 
motion,  a  good  motion,  and  one  that 
ought  to  be  supported  by  this  body? 

Mr  DODD.  Yes.  I  am  very  glad  that 
my  friend  and  colleague  has  asked  the 
question,  because  if  there  is  any  doubt 
about  my  position  or  attitude,  I  want  it 
made  clear. 

Of  course.  I  agree. 

I  think  if  we  had  that  much  time,  until 
January  25.  as  I  think  the  Senator  has 
suggested,  to  see  how  things  go.  to  see 
how  the  aggressors  in  the  world  behave, 
and  to  consider  our  posture  with  respect 
to  tht'm,  it  would  be  wise. 

There  is  a  haste  about  this  matter  that 
appears  unseemly — 6  weeks  of  negoti- 
ftUom,  followed  by  rushing  this  matter  to 
the  roofof  the  Senate  when  we  have 
only  just  convened.  I  have  learned  to  be 
careful  about  what  one  says  around  here. 
Some  people  take  deep  personal  offense 
at  what  is  said  But  perhaps  something 
else  is  involved.  A  civil  rights  amend- 
ment cannot  be  attached  to  a  treaty 

In  any  event,  I  do  net  have  the  feeling 
that  our  colleagues  have  taken  hold  of 
this  issue.  I  do  not  think  our  people 
have.  The  front  pages  of  the  news- 
papers are   filled   with  pictures  of   the 


candidates  and  how  we  are  acting  with 
respect  to  them,  but  no  one  is  talking 
about  a  treaty  that  may  well  affect  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  decency  in  the 
world  for  all  time.  So.  of  course.  I 
would  be  for  any  f>ostponement  that 
would  give  us  some  time  and  some  op- 
portunity for  further  reflection. 

Mr  ENGLE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DODD.    Of  course. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ators remarks,  the  fine  speech  he  has 
made  today,  and  the  fine  speech  he  pre- 
viously made  on  this  same  subject. 

I  observed  that  the  Senator  called  par- 
ticular attention  to  article  XII  of  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  DODD.    Yes.  I  did. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Article  XII  provides,  in 
part: 

The  present  Treaty  may  be  modified  or 
amended  at  any  time  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  the  Contracting  Parties  whose  repre- 
sentative* are  entitled  to  participate  In  the 
meetings  provided  for  under  Article  IX. 

Mr.  DODD.    Yes. 

Mr  ENGLE.  The  treaty  provides  who 
are  to  be  the  participating  parties.  One 
is  Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  DODD     Yes. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Does  that  not  mean  to 
the  Senator  that  unless  Soviet  Russia 
consents,  the  treaty  cannot.  In  its  dura- 
tion, be  modified? 

Mr.  DODD.    That  is  precisely  correct. 

Mr.  ENGLE     Of  course  it  does. 

Mr.  DODD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Let  me  read  another  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  tXDDD.  I  interrupt  the  Senator  to 
say  that  this  is  a  typical  veto  power  again 
reposed  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  I 
think  has  an  almost  unbroken  record  of 
abuse  of  such  power 

Mr  E:NGLE.  Of  course.  We  are  asked 
to  create  again  a  Security  Council  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Soviet  Union  by  its 
unilateral  voice  can  deny  the  will  of  all 
others. 

Mr.  DODD.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  There  are  12  parties  to 
the  treaty.  Eleven  of  them  could  agree 
on  a  modification.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  in  my  hand.  The  11  parties  could 
agree,  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  veto 
the  agreement. 

Mr   DODD     That  is  correct 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Let  me  go  one  step  fur- 
ther, to  be  sure  the  Record  is  clear.  In 
article  XI  it  is  provided: 

If  any  dispute  arises  between  two  or  more 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  concerning  the 
Interpretation  or  application  of  the  present 
Treaty,  those  Contracting  Parties  shall  con- 
sult among  themselves  with  a  view  to  having 
the  dispute  resolved  by  negotiation. 

How  well  we  remember  the  negotiation 
in  Korea. 

Mr  DODD      Yes. 

Mr.  ENGLE      In  Warsaw. 

Mr  EXDDD.     ItisstUlgoingon. 

Mr  ENGLE.     In  Geneva,  and  in  Paris. 

Mr  DODD.  The  negotiations  are  still 
going  on. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  "Inquiry,  mediation, 
conciliation,  arbitration,  judicial  settle- 
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ment.  or  other  peaceful  mearus  of  their 
own  choice."    It  is  not  the  choice  of  any- 
one else,  but  "their  own  choice." 
Mr  DODD.     Yes. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     That  means  the  treaty 
will  exist  in  perp>€tuity. 
Mr.  DODD.     Yes. 

Mr  ENGLE      Unless  the  Soviet  Union 
agrees  to  a  modification. 
Mr  DODD      Yes. 

Mr  ENGLE.  ::  have  one  other  point. 
I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  agrees  that  the 
treaty  provides  that  the  effects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  treaty  shall  be  forwtirded  by 
unanimity  amon^;  the  12  signatories? 
Mr.  DODD.  Y's ;  it  does. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  That  raises  another 
question 

Mr.  DODD  It  raises  a  very  serious 
question 

Mr.  ENGLE.  let  me  raise  the  ques- 
tion specifically.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
Soviet  Union  und(  rtakes  to  orbit  a  satel- 
lite in  the  Antarctic.  We  might  say, 
"That  is  not  a  E»ea<eful  act,  because  it  has 
a  purpose  of  reconnaissance  of  the  mih- 
tary  installations  throui?hout  the  free 
world."  The  So\iet  Union  might  say, 
"Oh.  all  we  are  doing  is  looking  at  the 
moon,  and  it  is  not  going  to  bother  any- 
body." 

A  dispute  would  then  arise  between  2 
of  the  12  signatories — namely,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union— as  to  whether  the  satellite  which 
the  Soviet  Union  orbited  was  in  fact  a 
peaceful  satellite  or  was  In  fact  a  satel- 
lite with  a  milita-y  implication. 

Who  is  to  decide  that  question?  Who 
is  to  decide  the  dispute?  I  will  tell 
Senators  who  would  decide  it.  It  would 
be  decided  by  "peaceful  means  of  their 
own  choice." 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  ENGLE.  O^,  yes  We  have  been 
all  through  that.  We  went  through  it  in 
Korea.  We  went  :hrough  it  in  Warsaw. 
We  went  through  it  in  Geneva,  as  to 
disarmament.  Wt  have  been  through  it 
in  Pari.s,  and  elsew!iere. 

What  would  the  treaty  do?  It  would 
invest  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  no 
rights  whatsoever  in  the  Antarctic,  with 
the  right  to  veto  the  action  of  the  11 
other  signatories  of  the  treaty.  That  is 
what  it  all  amounts  to. 
Mr.  DODD     Ye? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  A.itarctica  is  an  area  as 
big  as  the  continental  United  States  plus 
all  of  Europe, 

I  say  that  this  is  a  matter  which  is  very 
significant.  The  treaty  provides  for  a 
30-year  duration,  and  beyond  that,  be- 
caiise  it  cannot  l)e  modified  except  by 
unanimous  agreement. 

Mr  EKDDD.  There  is  no  escape  clause 
whatever. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  None  whatsoever.  The 
great  area  would  be  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  cannot  imagine 
the  United  States  of  America,  with  the 
experience  we  have  had  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  entering  into  a  treaty  of  this  sort. 
I  compliment  thi?  Senator  for  his  great 
speech.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  re- 
fuse to  ratify  the  treaty 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President,  I  am  df^pp- 
ly  grateful  for  tims '  comments. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiaiia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield" 

Mr.  DODD  I  will  yield  m  a  ir.oirieiu 
to  my  distinguished  friend  froir.  L<iuisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  should  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  no  one  has  made  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  consideration  of  this 
matter  than  he  has.  It  has  been  en- 
couraging, and  it  has  been  great.  My 
only  fear  is  that  not  enough  Senators 
have  heard  the  Senator  from  California. 
and  not  enough  people  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  his  remarks  Perhaps 
this  IS  an  imfounded  fear,  and  things 
will  work  out  on  the  right  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  a  great 
and  distinguished  man.  my  colleague  and 
friend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator upon  an  extremely  learned  explana- 
tion of  this  problem.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, as  one  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  that  I  did 
not  have  sufficient  opportunity  to  study 
this  subject.  The  Senator  recalls  that 
we  had  many  committees  meeting  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Senate  was  meeting, 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  session 
of  Congress,  prior  to  the  holding  of  our 
great  national  conventions. 

Mr.  DODD.     I  know. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee as  well  as  all  the  other  meetings 
that  were  going  on  simultaneously. 

I  must  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  has 
presented  problems  and  has  raised  ques- 
tions of  which  certainly  this  Senator  had 
no  knowledge  whatever.  One  point 
which  particularly  impressed  me  about 
what  the  Senator  has  had  to  say  is  that 
the  treaty  was  negotiated  in  1959. 

Mr.  EXDDD.     In  6  weeks. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  As  I  recall, 
that  was  a  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev was  in  America  telling  us  how- 
much  he  loved  us. 

Mr.  DODD.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  was  not 
talking  about  blowing  us  up  with  rockets 
at  that  time, 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  All  was  sweetness 
and  hght  then. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Someone  at 
that  time  might  have  felt,  "This  is  a  good 
time  to  see  if  we  cannot  work  with  this 
fellow,  and  cooperate." 

Since  that  time  the  Russians  have 
really  shown  us  the  mailed  fist,  down  to 
the  simple  basis  that  if  we  are  not  care- 
ful about  what  we  do  they  are  going  to 
"blow  us  off  the  map." 

Mr,  DODD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  next 
day  or  so  I  believe  the  Russians  will  open 
the  so-called  spy  trial  in  the  case  of  the 
pilot.  Powers,  whom  the  Russians  shot 
down. 

Mr.  DODD.    Yes. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Which  gave 
Mr  Khrushchev  an  excuse  to  wreck  the 
.'-.immit  conference  and  to  rattle  his 
rockets  around  the  world 


Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  I  will  say.  in  response, 
that  at  this  time  I  am  deeply-  grateful  to 
have  the  support  of  a  man  like  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

In  Uie  Senate  I  suppose  it  can  be  said 
of  us  that  we  are  inclined  to  be  compli- 
mentarj-  to  each  other  and  to  preserve 
the  complimentaiy  formalities,  but  con- 
science compels  and  the  truth  requires 
that  men  speak  frankly  on  occasions. 
particularl,v  when  they  are  moved  by  en- 
couragement of  the  sort  I  have  just 
received, 

I  honestly  say  to  my  friend,  and  to  my 
colleagues,  that  I  have  never  received  a 
higher  compliment  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  tody  than  to  have  the 
thoughtful,  reflective,  considered  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful. I  think  ultimately  the  Senate  itself 
will  see  the  situation  as  he  and  I  see  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ixjuisiana  N!:  Presi- 
dent, I  feel  that  the  Senator  is  entitled 
to  a  much  higher  compUment  than  I  am 
capable  of  bestowing  upon  him.  with  re- 
gard to  the  presentation  he  has  made  to 
the  Senate.  I  sim uly  wish  to  say,  as  one 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  that  I  v  as  willing  to  have  the 
ti-eaty  reported,  but  I  was  aware  there 
was  objection  to  its  ratification  I  thmk 
the  basis  of  the  objection  certainly  makes 
the  case,  and  at  a  minimum  we  should 
postpone  consideration  of  this  matter 
until  we  have  had  a  chance  to  think 
about  it. 

Mr    DODD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  the 
very  minimum.  The  whole  thing  should 
be  the  basis  of  sober  reflection  and 
thought.  After  all.  the  Antarctic  i.s  a 
very  big  area. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  vast  in  extent.  It  is 
bigger  than  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope put  together. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a  very 
substantial  part  of  the  entire  globe. 

Mr.  DODD,     Yes;  it  is 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  W.  may  find 
ourselves  in  u  situation  somcui.at  like 
the  Potsdam  agreement.  I  !.<  re  was 
nothing  wrong  with  the  agrifmi:,t,  but 
the  only  trouble  was  that  the  other  fellow 
did  not  keep  his  end  of  the  bargain. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  precisely  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mr,  ENGLE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  trouble  with  the 
Potsdam  agreement  was  that  there  was 
no  automatic  enforcement  of  it  The 
Soviets  could  violate  it;  the  Soviets  did 
violate  it,  Harry  Truman  made  the 
statement  that  he  would  never  again  en- 
ter into  an  agre'ement  with  the  Soviets, 
on  the  basis  of  their  conduct  on  that 
agreement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  Inform  me  as  to  the  self -enforc- 
ing provisions  of  this  agreement? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Yes;  let  us  hear  about 
them     What  are  they?    There  are  none. 

Mr  DODD,  That  is  the  answer  of 
course.  This  is  one  of  my*  great  com- 
plaints about  the  'reaty      There  art-  .mo 
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self -enforcing  provisions.  There  is  no 
e5cape  clause.  There  is  no  release  clause. 
Wt,'  would  be  caupht  in  this  agreement  in 
perpetuity.  I  am  sure  a  fair  reading  by 
any  open-minded  person,  and  particu- 
larly anyone  trained  to  study  legal  tenns, 
would  lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  this  treaty  would  in  practice,  be 
Dindmg  forever  on  us.  and  that  we  would 
remain  in  it  unless  we  desired  to  get  out 
of  it  by  violation.  This  is  why  I  said 
earlier  that  I  find  it  difiBcult  to  compre- 
hend the  argument  of  my  colleagues  that 
it  would  be  better  for  us  to  ratify  the 
.^treaty,  because  we  would  be  in  a  better 
lecal>stic_^osition. 

This  argument  is  sophistry.  I  think.  I 
do  not  mean  that  my  colleagues  were  be- 
ing intentionally  evasive  or  deceptive,  but 
rather  I  mean  that  they  fell  into  error 
m  that  line  of  reasoning. 

This  is  a  harsh  treaty,  and  it  would 
bind  us  into  a  situation,  once  we  get  into 
It.  from  which  we  could  extricate  our- 
selves only  by  forc^.  practically,  by 
breaking  it. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree,  and 
other  Senators  who  are  here  will  agree, 
that  this  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  and 
the  intentions  and  the  established  habits 
of  our  people  and  all  other  free  people 
in  this  world.  We  do  not  want  to  get 
into  a  situation  that  we  can  only  get  out 
of  by  violating  some  agreement.  It  is 
far  better  I  believe,  to  advise  us  not  to 
get  m  to  begin  with,  to  wait  a  while,  to 
take  a  look. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
reared  in  a  State  not  unlike,  in  many 
respects,  the  one  in  which  I  was  reared. 
The  people  of  our  States  have  a  simple 
faith  in  words,  and  when  one  gives  his 
word,  he  keeps  it.  When  a  nation  gives 
its  word  in  a  treaty,  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  keep  it,  and  we  ought  to  know- 
well  in  advance  what  kind  of  word  it  is 
that  we  must  keep.  That  Ls  what  I  do 
not  think  we  are  doing  here. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  not  our 
present  Prc-^ident,  as  well  as  President 
Truman,  advi.se  us  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  make  any  agreement  with  the 
Communists  unless  the  provisions  were 
.'^plf-executing  and  self-enforcing? 

M.-  DCjDD,  Yes.  That  raises  an  in- 
teresting question  which  I  have  thought 
about.  I  wonder  if  my  colleagues  have 
thought  about  it  also.  It  occurred  to  me 
the  other  night,  thinking  about  this  sub- 
ject, that  after  a  man  has  been  in  the 
Presidency  from  4  to  8  years,  he  seems 
to  become  very  knowledgeable  about  the 
threat  of  communism. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House.  I  say  with  great  respect  to  him 
for  he  is  a  great  man,  has  learned  the 
hard  way  from  all  the  abuse  and  the 
terrible  treatment  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected.  He  knows  now  what  it  is  all 
about  if  he  did  not  know  before.  He 
knovs  now. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  talking  with 
former  President  Truman,  as  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  have.  He  has  told  me 
time  and  again  that  we  cannot  trust  the 
Russians  for  a  minute.  They  will  break 
their  word  every  time  it  is  in  their  inter- 
est to  do  so. 


So,  of  course,  the  Senator  is  correct. 
This  ;s  one  of  the  strange  things  about 
our  times. 

I  am  perplexed  and  intrigued  that  on 
all  sides  we  are  told  that  the  Russians 
are  px)ple  we  cannot  trust.  They  will 
break  their  word.  They  are  out  to  de- 
stroy us.  Yet  all  the  time  somebody  Is 
saying,  •"Let  us  have  a  new  chance  to  do 
business  with  them."  This  is  contrary  to 
all  human  experience.  It  is  contrary  to 
all  logic.  It  is  contrary  to  all  good  sense. 
It  is  unprecedented  folly.  The  experi- 
ence of  persons  is  the  only  experience 
worth  anything,  and  the  experience  of 
nations  is  the  experience  of  persons.  If 
I  or  my  colleague  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  man  and  he  breaks  his  word, 
he  abuses  me.  he  tries  to  murder  me,  he 
tries  o  destroy  me,  is  it  sensible  to  sug- 
gest to  me  that  I  should  enter  into  more 
agreements  with  him? 

I  orily  refer  to  this  question  in  passing, 
but  it  is  an  oddity  of  our  time,  and  I  find 
myself  perplexed  and  saying  to  myself. 
■  Is  tiere  something  wrong  with  my 
mind'  Have  I  gone  ofif  the  track  some- 
wherf  ?  Is  everything  that  I  w  as  taught 
chanted  in  the  world  .^" 

I  was  brought  up  to  believe  that  if  a 
man  lied  to  me  and  broke  his  word,  I 
should  not  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  him.  One  kept  away  from  that 
kind  of  fellow,  particularly  if  he  tried  to 
burn  down  one's  house,  shoot  his  wife, 
and  murder  his  children.  But  now  we 
have  entered  into  a  time  when  it  has 
become  a  custom,  a  habit  and  a  fashion 
to  say.  ■Well.  now.  after  all.  you  had 
better  go  back  and  do  some  more  busi- 
ness with  these  people." 

Th-s  is  what  I  say  is  ailing  us.  How 
will  we  straighten  ourselves  out?  I  do 
not  know  the  answer  to  that  question.  I 
wish  I  had  the  wisdom,  the  judgment, 
and  the  ability  to  know.  But  I  do  know. 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  great  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  knows,  that  the 
course  that  is  suggested  by  this  treaty 
would  only  lead  us  into  more  trouble,  in- 
to more  difiBculty  and  into  more  prob- 
lems. 

So  I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Ea»GLEl  in  urging  our  col- 
leagues not  to  ratify  this  treaty.  Let  us 
wait  at  least  until  the  new  year,  and  at 
least  until  we  have  a  new  President,  as 
has  been  suggested,  whether  he  be  of  the 
Republican  Party  or  of  the  E>emocratic 
Party.  Both  candidates  are  great  Amer- 
icans They  are  devoted  to  this  country. 
Give  us  some  time.  Do  not  rush  us  into 
this  .situation  under  the  conditions  in 
whicli  we  find  ourselves. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr  DODD.     I  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.     The  Senator 
from   Connecticut   well   knows,   does   he 
not.  that  the  treaty  is  not  binding  upon 
nations  that  are  not  signatories? 
Mr  DODD.     Yes;  I  do. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.     This  Nation 
has  no  satellites  that  we  could  send  down 
there    to    exploit    the    Antarctic.     The 
Philippine  Islands  are  not  satellite  to  the 
United   States.     We    gave    that   country 
complete      independence.     The      South 


American  nations  are  independent,  and 
while  they  cooperate  with  us  today,  they 
are  certainly  not  controlled  by  this 
Nation. 

There  are  no  nations  on  this  earth 
that  we  can  call  upon  to  undertake  risky 
enterprises  because  it  might  be  to  the 
interest  or  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States. 

Is  it  not  true  that  there  are  a  number 
of  Communist  satellites — the  Communist 
Chinese,  the  Poles,  and  many  others — 
who  under  their  national  flag  could  even 
send  Rus-sians  in? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  there  is  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  are 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  Bulgaria.  Ru- 
mania— all  nations  that  could  send  even 
Russians  in  under  their  own  sateUitic 
flag  and  proceed  to  mount  missile  bases. 

Mr.  EXDDD.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  while 
we  could  not  do  it  for  ourselves,  while 
we  could  not  even  put  a  tracking  station 
down  there  to  see  where  they  were  flying 
those  missiles,  we  would  not  be  In  posi- 
tion to  say  they  had  violated  the  agree- 
ment? 

Mr  DODD      Yes, 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ENGLEL  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  made  a  very  fine  point.  We  have 
12  nations  in  this  treaty.  There  is  20 
percent  of  the  Antarctic  area  with  re- 
spect to  which  no  one  has  made  any 
claims.  Let  us  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  says  to  one  of  its  satellites.  "Go 
down  into  Antarctica  and  establish  a 
mi.ssile  ba.se."  Then  what  happens? 
The  treaty  provides  that  the  12  nations 
which  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
responsibility  for  this  area  will  collab- 
orate to  keep  everybody  else  out.  But 
what  about  the  nation  that  comes  upon 
the  20  percent  of  the  area  that  is  not  the 
claimed  area  of  any  single  nation? 

Mr.  DODD.  What  the  Senator  says 
is  true. 

Mr  ENGLE.  Of  course,  the  people  of 
that  nation  will  undertake  their  activi- 
ties. Then  the  question  will  come  up 
in  a  12-nation  conference,  because  the  12 
nations  will  get  together. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  say.  "We  can- 
not quarrel  with  these  people.  They  are 
in  an  area  unclaimed  by  any  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  unclaimed  by 
any  signatory  to  this  treaty."  How  can 
we  argue  against  that? 

What  happens?  They  set  up  a  missile 
ba.se.  They  can  send  up  a  sateUite  mis- 
sile and  they  can  do  anything  they  want 
to  do.  Under  the  treaty,  what  position 
are  we  in?  Tlie  area  is  demilitarized.  We 
carmot  set  up  a  base  which  will  counter- 
act a  base  set  up  by  a  Soviet  satellite 
nation.  FXuther  than  that,  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  we  are  subject  to  in- 
spection by  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  The 
Soviet  Union  then  Inspects  us  to  see  to 
it  that  we  are  neither  countering  the 
base  of  their  satellite  country  nor  set- 
ting up  a  pa.ssive  defensive  system,  to 
learn  what  is  going  on.     Their  satellite 
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country  proceeds  to  go  about  its  business. 
Does  anyone  rais€  any  question  about  it? 
If  anyone  does,  he  Soviet  Union  cites 
article  XI  and  says.  "We  will  negotiate 
with  you." 

Mr.  President,  they  will  negotiate  with 
us,  as  they  did  in  Korea,  as  they  did  in 
Warsaw,  as  they  did  in  Geneva,  and  as 
they  did  in  Paris,  and  as  they  have  done 
in  every  other  place  when  they  have  ne- 
gotiated with  us.  They  are  willmg  and 
able  to  negotiate  »  ith  us  year  in  and  year 
out.  It  is  perfecUy  ridiculous.  This  is 
a  stupid  treaty.  [  hope  the  Senate  will 
repudiate  it. 

Mr.  DODD  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia knows  that  the  Soviets  go  on  and 
on,  endlessly,  ne„'0tiating  every  legiti- 
mate question  with  us.  We  are  still  ne- 
gotiating with  them  in  Geneva.  We  are 
still  negotiating  with  them  for  the  return 
of  American  civilians.  I  have  a  con- 
stituent in  New  Britain,  John  Downey, 
who  has  been  in  C'ommunLst  China  for  8 
years.  Our  Ambessador  and  their  Am- 
bassador at  Warsaw  have  been  negotiat- 
ing fruitlessly  for  8  years. 

How  long  did   ;t  take  the  Soviets  to 
agree  to  this  treat  v?    Six  weeks,  42  days. 
Mr     ENGLE.      They    knew    that    the 
treaty  was  to  their  advantage. 

Mr.  DODD  They  knew  what  they  were 
getting  They  understood  that  what  they 
were  getting  was  v  hat  I  described  earlier 
as  an  incredible  b<manza. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  oppose 
this  treaty. 

I  think  most  Americans  share  my 
belief  that  Conununist  governments 
wherever  they  exL'  t  are  criminal  regimes, 
born  in  criminal  actions  and  maintained 
only  by  force  anc  terror.  They  can  in 
no  moral  sense  b<'  considered  legitimate 
governments  entitled  to  the  respected 
status  which  we  accord  the  governments 
of  the  free  world. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  Communist 
governments  control  a  large  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  and  people,  because 
of  the  necessity  to  take  all  reasonable 
steps  to  avoid  war,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  accord  many  Communist  re- 
gimes the  diplomatic  trappings  of  legit- 
imacy and  respectabihty.  I  assvmie 
that  we  have  dont  so  because  our  leaders 
felt  that  we  had  no  alternative. 

Must  we  now.  however,  bring  Com- 
muni.st  Ru.ssia  into  a  new  area  of  the 
world  and  feed  its  pretentions  to  legit- 
imacy and  prestige  by  according  to  it 
the  same  status  und  giving  it  the  same 
rights  that  we  gi"e  to  lawful  free  world 
goverrmients?  Td  do  so  is  to  deny  the 
fact  that  the  Government  of  Ru.ssia  is  a 
criminal  conspiracy  which  has  no  legiti- 
mate rights  anyw  here  that  decent  men 
and  women  should  honor  To  do  so  is  to 
help  spread  the  disease  of  communism. 
To  do  so  is  to  pen-etuate  the  fallacy  iliat 
a  gangster  regime  ls  a  lawful  government 
Mr.  ENGLE.  ?,lr  President,  will  ihe 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  DODD  I  should  like  to  fir.ish 
this  p>oint.  if  I  mry.  We  would  be  feed- 
ing the  pret<^nti(ins  of  commumsm  to 
legitimacy.  We  vould  be  pivmg  u  rights 
which  should  be  ?x tended  only  to  legal. 
decent  governments.     Is  that  not  what 


we  would  be  doing  in  this  case?  If  they 
are  criminal  and  maintained  by  crime 
and  are  illegitimate,  is  there  any  reason 
for  needlessly  legitimizing  their  juris- 
diction in  a  new  area  of  the  world  in 
which  they  have  had  no  status  up  to 
this  time''  It  does  not  make  any  sense 
to  me  to  do  so,  if  the  free  world  means 
what  it  says  when  it  says  that  we  cannot 
trust  Communist  governments,  that  they 
are  criminal  states,  that  they  are  tyran- 
nical and  brutal,  and  are  controlled  by 
terror  and  violence  and  crime.  Under 
those  circumstances,  how  can  we  face  our 
fellows,  in  the  society  of  nations  and  urge 
them  to  enter  into  this  kind  of  agree- 
ment? Have  we  not  had  enough?  Do 
we  want  to  spread  the  disease  of  com- 
munism even  to  the  penguins?  It  is 
about  time  we  thought  of  these  things. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD      I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  did  not  say 
so  directly,  but  he  did  state  it  infer- 
entially.  and  dealt  with  it  in  that  man- 
ner, because  in  the  draft  of  his  speech 
this  is  what  he  said — and  this  is  fine 
language: 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  argues  that,  "the  treaty  does  not 
create  a  Soviet  presence  In  Antarctica,  but 
merely  deals  with  an  existing  situation." 

Then  the  Senator  goes  on  to  say: 
This,  I  am  afraid.  Is  a  tialf  truth,  which 
completely  circumvents  the  question. 

Of  course  it  does.  'What  they  are  say- 
ing is  simply,  "Lie  down  and  die.  because 
they  are  there  anyway." 

Mr.  DODD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Then  the  Senator  goes 
on  to  say: 

If  the  claims  of  other  nations  and  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  In  Antarctica 
have  any  validity  at  all,  then  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  carrying  on  Its  International 
Geophysical  Year  at  the  bottom  of  the  world 
on  the  basis  of  a  kind  of  visitor's  visa.  The 
effect  of  the  Antarctica  Treaty  is  to  grant 
the  Soviet  UrUon  full  citizenship,  so  to  speak 
In  perpetuity. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  said.  He 
told  the  truth. 

Mr   DODD.     I  believe  so. 

Mr  ENGLE.  They  are  now  hanging 
on  in  Antarctica  by  their  eyebrows,  by 
their  eyelids,  by  their  fingertips.  On  the 
basis  of  what  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  done,  they  are  granted  full 
citizenship  in  Antarctica,  nullifying 
everything  ever  done  by  Adm.  Rjch- 
ard  E.  BjTd  and  all  the  others,  vacating 
our  claims,  and  putting  the  Ru.ssians  on 
an  equal  basis  with  us.  In  the  Far  West 
wp  would  say  we  are  dealiiig  them  in  on  a 
draw  poker  hand  with  no  pairs.  That 
is  precisely  what  we  are  doing.  I  can- 
not vote  for  the  treaty,  and  I  will  not 
vote  for  it 

Mr  EKDDD.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  so. 

Mr  ENGLE.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  things  that  has  ever  happened 
to  America 

Mr  DODD      I  believe  so. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from    California    was    in    the    Chamber 


when  I  tried  to  point  to  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  situation  of  recurring  frequency 
which  is  alarming.  We  are  often  con- 
fronted with  situations,  similar  to  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  now, 
where  we  are  constantly  told,  concerning 
Communist  entry  into  new  areas,  "This 
is  a  fact.  This  is  a  realistic  situation. 
Let  us  face  up  to  it.  We  cannot  change 
It  except  by  war.' 

Anyone  who  rises  to  suggest  another 
course  of  conduct  is  marked  down  usually 
as  a  warmonger,  a  fellow  who  wants  to 
start  a  war,  or  as  an  utterly  unrealistic 
person  who  will  not  face  the  facts.  This 
is  a  habit  of  thought  which  has  been 
growing  in  our  midst. 

Speaking  without  notes,  and  not  from 
studied  recollection,  I  think  I  may  say 
that  I  do  not  recall  a  situation  in  my  life- 
time when  we  were  faced  with  only  those 
two  alternatives.  We  are  not  so  faced 
tonight.  Our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question  urge  us  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
and  have  been  doing  so  over  and  over 
again. 

We  do  not  need  to  say,  over  and  over 
again,  how  much  we  admire  our  col- 
leagues. We  do  admire  them.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee;  is  a 
very  competent  Senator.  I  read  his 
speech  carefully,  because  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  when  he  delivered  it.  Time 
and  again  he  stated  that  "the  harsh 
fact  is  that  the  Soviets  are  there  ' 

Mr,  ENGLE  But  they  are  not  equal. 
Under  the  treaty,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  made  equal.  Moreover,  they 
would  be  given  a  veto  over  the  11  na- 
tions, 7  of  which  have  legitimate  claims 
and  rights  in  Antarctica. 

Mr  DODD.  That  also  is  true.  I  am 
.elad  the  Senator  from  California  has  re- 
minded me  of  that.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
in  Antarctica  on  a  visitor  basis,  so  to 
speak.  We  are  told  that  they  moved  in. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year,  liow  it  got  started,  and  how  it 
ended  up,  where  we  are  tonight.  Never- 
theless, I  think  we  carmot  escape  the  fact 
that  it  certainly  must  never  have  been 
comtemplated  that  once  we  invited  them 
in  they  would  stay  forever  Yet  that  is 
what  we  are  being  told.  We  are  being 
told  that  the  Soviets  are  our  guests  m 
Antarctica  and  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
them  unless  we  want  to  punch  theni  m 
the  nose.  Polr.e  people  do  not  do  that. 
so  we  are  told  that  we  had  better  abide 
by  the  rules,  get  along  with  them  some- 
how, and  give  tl.em  an  equal  status  in 
the  household. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yjeld? 

Mr,  DODD.    I  yield 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  One  point 
which  concerns  me  is  the  submission  of 
these  questions  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  The  Communists  live 
by  a  different  standard  of  morals  than 
we  do. 

Mr,  DODD      The  Senator  is  so  right. 
Mr     LONG     of     Lomsiana.      I     have 
morality  particularly  in  mind.     Accord- 
ing to  their  own  pronouncements,  those 
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acts  arp  moral  which  promote  the  spread 
of  the  Communist  world  of  influence. 
Mr   DODD     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana.    In  fact,  that 
is  their  definition  of  "truth." 
Mr   DODD      I  am  sure  it  is. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Truth  is  that 
stat^rr.en'  which  advances  the  spread  of 
commimism.      Accordingly,      by      their 
standard,  what  we  say  is  true  would  be 
a  lie  to  them  if  it  did  not  spread  com- 
rn'm'-.^m 

Mr  DODD  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Based  on 
their  standard  of  morality,  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "truth"  is  different  to  a  Com- 
munist. It  would  be  to  their  advantage, 
every  step  of  the  way.  to  be  diffusing 
lies  and  d»opp'::ons  under  this  agree- 
ment. Th:.s  wo'jld  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tak»^  full  advantage  of  us  by 
lying  and  br  eaking  the  agreement,  while 
at  the  same  time  attempting  to  hold  us 
up  to  .scorn. 

The  Senator  will  recall  the  charge 
which  they  made  against  us  with  respect 
to  trerm  warfare  in  Korea.  The  United 
Na::on,s  proved  that  it  was  a  canard. 
Nevertheless,  ii  was  necessary-  for  us  to 
go  to  great  trouble  to  prove  that  the 
Communist.-  had  iied. 

Under  ihi.s  treaty,  n-  one  can  say  how 
or  wh.trr  tiie  Com:mn;ii>t6  would  victim- 
ize us,  world  wrhuut  end,  through  the 
use  of  Lheir  satellites. 

Mr.  DODD  The  Senator  has  raised 
an  important  point.  The  point  I  make 
may  be  causidered  extraneous,  but  it 
raises  a  question  I  find  to  be  of  great 
interest.  I  refer  to  the  great  controversy 
about  the  World  Court.  I  was  privileged 
at  one  time  to  be  engaged  as  a  lawyer 
before  an  international  trlbtmal.  I  be- 
lieve that  some  day — I  hope  the  day  will 
come  soon — we  can  have  a  world  situa- 
tion in  which  there  can  be  a  true  world 
court,  a  court  in  which  disputes  between 
nations  can  be  resolved  by  judicial  proc- 
ess. We  all  want  this  to  take  place.  We 
pray  for  it  and  ardently  hope  for  it. 

I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind  that 
one  of  the  primary,  fundamental  con- 
ditions for  such  a  situation.  In  a  juridical 
sense,  is  that  there  be  a  common  political 
denominator  in  such  a  court.  It  is  not 
po&siDle  to  have  a  cotirt  which  is  half 
CommMr..s*  and  half  free,  and  expect 
to  gpr  ^ny  ;,^;r,c;  of  decision  from  it  which 
is  won:,  'hp  paper  on  which  it  is  written. 
I  find  myself,  at  times,  out  of  patience 
xith  good  intentioned  friends  who  say 
that  all  the  problems  in  the  world  could 
be  solved  if  we  would  simply  agree  to 
submit  all  our  differences  to  a  world 
court.  That  is  not  enotigh.  It  will 
have  to  be  a  world  court  constituted  of 
men  who  have  a  common  basis  for  their 
J  urisprudence.  This  point  is  seldom  dis- 
cussed. 

In  a  rpr•^1■;.".  sense,  in  this  country  we 
have  a  f«NifT-.i:ion  uf  50  States.  What  is 
*  he  common  pnl.-;cal  denominator?  The 
Constitution  guarantees  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  federation  a  republican  form 
of  government  so-called — and  •repub- 
lican" i.s  ,>pelled  with  a    man  "r  " 

I  say  that  if  triere  is  '.<  Vj.  n  v.-nrld 
court    and  if  it   Ls  ever  '•xpected   U-  get 


any  justice  from  such  a  court,  there 
must  be  guaranteed  a  common  juridical 
denomination.  I  believe  that  some  day 
this  will  come  «UK>ut  However,  great 
changes  will  have  to  take  place  In  the 
world,  and  those  changes  will  not  occur 
by  making  corvce&sions,  by  displaying 
weakness,  by  surrendering,  by  giving  up 
values  and  rights  which  will  preserve 
freedom.  By  doing  this  we  wdl  only 
increase  the  strength  and  the  ability.  In 
a  sense,  of  the  aggressor  Communist 
forces  in  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  really  an- 
other side  of  the  question.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern  in  this  whole  con- 
sideration. I  said  earlier,  and  I  suppose 
I  have  said  it  three  or  four  times  on  the 
f.03r  tonight,  but  I  feel  very  deeply 
ab")ut  it,  that  if  the  American  people 
retiUy  understood  the  issuess  which  are 
he.rg  debated  here.  I  have  no  doubt  how 
they  would  decide.  But  this  is  a  diffi- 
cult time.  I  think  one  of  our  tasks  in 
tho  Senate  is  to  have  an  issue  of  this 
kind  thoroughly  discussed  and  com- 
pletely debated,  so  as  to  give  the  people 
of  the  country  an  opportunity  to  compre- 
hend what  is  at  issue  and  what  is  at 
sUike.     I  know  we  have  tried  to  do  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dera,  will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield  to  me,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  will  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from   Texas   with    that   understanding. 

PROGRAM    TOR    WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, many  Senators  are  inquiring  about 
our  plans  for  the  remainder  of  the  eve- 
ning. I  should  be  glad  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  remain  in  session  imtil  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  con- 
chides  his  address  and  any  other 
Senators,  including  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlsow], 
who  may  desire  to  address  the  Senate, 
conclude  their  addresses. 

In  order  tiiat  all  Senators  may  be  on 
notice  as  to  when  to  expect  a  vote  on  the 
treaty,  I  should  like  to  propose,  after 
consulting  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Georgia  fMr.  Russjell  i , 
who  desires  to  speak  on  the  subject  to- 
morrow, a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment; That  is.  that  when  the  Senate 
concludes  its  deliberations  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9;  30  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning;  that  there  be  the  reg- 
ular morning  hour;  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour,  there  be 
not  to  exceed  3  hours  of  discussion  on 
the  treaty,  2  hours  of  which  would  be 
reserved  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  1  hour  to  be  allotted  to 
any  of  the  proponents  of  the  treaty  who 
might  desire  to  speak. 

Under  the  proposed  agreement,  any 
Senator  who  wished  to  speak,  pro  or 
con,  as  he  desired,  could  speak  this  eve- 
ning; and  any  Senator  could  speak 
briefly  in  the  morning  hour  tomorrow. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  ex- 
pects to  use  about  2  hours  for  his  speech 
and  any  questions  or  interruptions  which 
may  occur  during  his  deliverv-.  That 
w^>iild    br-:np'    -h*    tim      for    rh*>    \  ote   to 


approximately  1  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

Mr  ENGLE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr   JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  desire  to  make  a  mo- 
tion to  postpone  the  final  consideration 
of  the  treaty  until  January-  25.  1961.  Do 
I  correctly  assimie  that  such  a  motion 
would  be  m  order?  I  assume  it  would 
be,  accordm?  to  advice  I  have  received 
from  the  Parliamentarian.  I  was  try- 
ing to  ascertain  whether  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  would  apply  not  only 
to  the  final  action  on  the  treaty  but  also 
to  all  motions  relating  to  the  treaty. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Would  the 
Senator  from  California  desire  to  have 
some  time  In  connection  with  his 
motion? 

Mr  ENGLE.  I  think  15  minutes  on 
each  side  would  be  ample 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  add  30  minutes  to  the  re- 
quest, and  make  the  total  time  3y2 
hours. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  be  certain 
that  the  Senator  from  Blansas  I  Mr. 
CAMLaort  I,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr  JavitsI 
may  be  assured  that  each  of  them  will 
have  10  minutes.  And  I  believe  that 
perhaps  10  minutes  should  be  reserved 
for  the  minority  leader. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Very  well; 
then  we  shall  arrange  for  4   •    "i-.- 

The     PRESIDING      OFI-I(  <- n        M: 
jAvrrs  in  the  chair).    Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  let  me 
suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Engle]  might  make  his 
motion  immediately  at  the  concl\iskm  of 
the  morning  hour,  and  then  we  oould 
vote  on  the  motion.  If  the  motion  were 
to  carry,  no  further  time  for  debate 
would  be  needed- 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  that 

Then,  under  the  unanimous -consent 
aBTeement.  following  the  morning  hour. 
30  minutes  would  be  allotted  In  con- 
nection with  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  Kngli  '  with  T: 
minutes  thereof  to  be  controlled  by  the 
proponent  of  the  motion,  the  Senator 
from  California,  and  15  minutes  to  be 
controlled  by  the  majority  leader;  and 
following  the  vote  on  that  motion,  there 
would  be  not  to  exceed  3V2  hours  for 
further  debate  on  the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
oofwent  agreement?  The  Chair  hears 
none:  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ttjc  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

UkaKIMOUS-CoNSENT    Arj»TMKNT 

Ordered.  That  efTecUra  on  Wednesday. 
August  10,  1960.  after  tha  concluaion  ot 
routln©  morning  business,  during  the  fur- 
ttier  conslderutton  ot  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
<Mk.   B,  setti  Co«g..  M  «e«a),   d«bat«  on  ft 
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motion  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  I.nglk]  to  po«tpone  further 
oonslderatlon  of  the  treaty  un  Jl  January 
25.  1961,  be  Unxted  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  |Mr.  Engle)  and  the 
majority  leader:  Provided,  TTiat  In  the  event 
the  motion  falls  to  carry,  further  debate  on 
the  treaty  shall  l)e  limited  to  3^^  hours,  to 
be  divided,  as  follows:  2  hours,  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  f«nator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RDssnxj  and  ly.  hours,  to  be  controlled  by 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Sena  e  will  remain  in  session 
this  evening  fo  •  so  long  as  may  be  nec- 
essary In  order  to  suit  the  convenience 
and  pleasure  of  Senators,  but  we  do  not 
expect  any  votes  to  be  taken  this 
evening. 


MEETING  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
DURING  THE  SESSION  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  may  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  assumi!  this  has  been  cleared 
with  my  distinguished  friend,  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.   DIRKSi?^      Yes;    it  is  all  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  W  thout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  ANTARCTIC  TREATY 

The  Senate  re.'-umed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  15  (86th  Cong.  2d  sess.). 
the  Antarctic  Treaty,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  December  1.  1959. 

The  PREStDENO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  c;oiuiecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
any  other  Senator  now  .seek  recognition? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  in(3Uire  whether  other  Sen- 
ators desire  to  address  the  Senate  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  desire  to  make  a  brief  address  on  the 
pending  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  vote  against  the  pending 
Antajctic  Treaty  because,  by  its  nature, 
it  is  certain  to  be  bad  for  the  United 
States,  good  for  Russia,  and  contrary-  to 
the  best  Interests  of  free  nations  in  the 
world. 

It  would  freeze  into  uselessness  the 
hard-earned  bases  for  U.S.  claims  on 
the  polar  continent,  and  leave  the  Rus- 
sians free  to  overrun  areas  to  which 
they  have  neither  rightful  nor  earned 
access. 

Ratification  would  legalize  a  danger- 
ous and  unjustifiable  windfall  for  the 
Soviets,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States    and    f-rvpn    other    frf^p    nRtion.^ 


which  have  legitimate  bases  for  terri- 
torial claims. 

This  treaty  proposes  that  12  nations 
solely  by  virtue  of  participation  in  the 
recent  International  Geophysical  Year 
shall  determine  for  the  indefinite  future 
how  this  vast  continent  is  to  be  used, 

Amon«  these  12  states  is  Russia,  which 
never  took  any  active  interest  on  Ant- 
arctica until  the  Geophysical  Year, 
when  it  squatted  on  territory  claimed  by 
Australia,  and  refused  to  leave  when 
the  year  was  over. 

Since  the  recent  development  of  this 
sudden  interest,  the  Soviet  Government 
has  established  five  Red  stations  in  Ant- 
arctica, without  regard  for  the  bases  of 
claims  already  establislied  by  other  na- 
tions. 

The  Soviets  are  bringing  in  their 
satellites.  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 
They  are  mapping  great  portions  of  the 
continent.  They  have  named  and  re- 
named more  than  800  geographical 
locations. 

And  in  support  of  these  penetrating 
activities,  the  Soviets  are  operating  nu- 
merous ships  and  icebreakers  capable  of 
conversion  into  support  of  military  oper- 
ations dangerous  to  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Russia  has  no  valid  basis  for  a  claim 
in  Antarctica.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  has  more  valid  bases  for 
territorial  claims  on  the  continent  than 
does  any  other  nation. 

Why  the  U.S.  State  Department  should 
initiate  such  a  treaty  is  not  adequately 
explamed.  The  fact  that  the  Soviets 
want  its  ratification  should  be  warning 
enough  as  to  whose  interests  would  be 
served. 

I  am  completely  sympathetic  with  the 
wish  that  Antarctica  could  be  used  now 
for  constructive  scientific  investigation 
and  other  peaceful  purposes.  But  with 
Russia  as  a  signatory,  this  treaty  will 
hurt,  not  help. 

We  would  be  utterly  foolish  to  think 
that  the  Kremlin  would  ever  honor  any 
of  the  Utopian  provisions  of  this  proposed 
unless  they  could  be  used  to  serve  Com- 
munist objectives. 

E>ven  from  a  cursory  analysis  of  the 
14  articles  of  the  treaty,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  lies  ahead;  and  I  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  Senate  consent  had 
better  be  withheld. 

Article  I  says  Antarctica  shall  be  used 
for  peaceftil  purposes  only :  but  military 
personnel  and  equipment  would  be  al- 
lowed in  support.  There  is  little  doubt 
as  to  how  the  Soviets  would  comply  with 
this  provision. 

Article  n  says  freedom  of  scientific 
investigation  applied  during  the  Geo- 
physical Year  shall  continue.  This 
would  license  the  Soviets  to  roam  the 
continent,  unrestricted  by  interests  and 
claims  of  others. 

Article  HI  says  scientific  informa- 
tion and  persormel  shall  be  freely  ex- 
changed. PYom  experience,  we  have 
reason  to  expect  that  the  Communists 
will  take  more  than  they  give. 

Article  IV  says  the  treaty  would  cause 
no  nation  to  renounce  exi.'^tin^  claims; 


but  no  act  under  the  treaty  shall  be 
used  as  basis  for  asserting,  supporting 
or  denying  claims;  and  there  shall  be  no 
new  claims. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  over  the 
years  would  be  to  erode  the  prior  bases 
for  claims  by  the  United  States  and 
others  who  honor  the  treaty,  and  to 
strengthen  the  new  positions  of  the  So- 
viets, who  would  exploit  it. 

Article  V  says  that,  pending  subse- 
quent international  agreements  with  ap- 
plicable pro\isions,  nuclear  explosions 
and  disposal  of  radioactive  waste  mate- 
rials in  Antarctica  would  be  prohibited. 

We  have  every  reason  to  exT>ect  that 
Soviet  Ooverrment  compliance  with 
such  a  treaty  provision  as  this  would  de- 
pend upon  its  suitability  to  Communist 
purposes  and  convenience. 

Article  VI  would  fix  the  geographical 
limits  covered  by  the  treaty.  They 
would  extend  .jouth  of  latitude  60.  in- 
cluding the  ic?  shelves,  but  excluding 
the  high  seas. 

Article  VII  says  the  contracting  na- 
tions shall  have  the  right  of  inspection 
of  each  other's  ships,  aircraft,  stations, 
and  so  forth,  :ind  the  right  of  inspec- 
tion by  overflight. 

Antarctica  is  a  difficult,  isolated  area 
of  6  million  square  miles.  Perhaps  the 
probable  effectiveness  of  inspection  there 
can  best  be  m?asured  by  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  are  not  objecting. 

Article  vm  says  persons  in  the  area 
would  be  subject  only  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  country-  of  which  they  are 
nationals.  No  one  would  change  this, 
but  it  raises  Questions  as  to  effective 
treaty  enforceraent. 

Article  IX  provides  for  meetings  of  the 
treaty  parties  for  consideration  of  rec- 
ommendations furthering  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  the  treaty,  but  their 
adoption  would  require  unanimous  ap- 
proval. 

Surely,  in  tl.ese  international  organ- 
izations, we  must  protect  our  sovereignty 
by  some  mean.';  such  as  the  unanimous- 
consent  requirement;  but  how  can  we 
expect  anything  but  destructive  veto 
from  Russia? 

Article  X  says  that,  consistent  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  con- 
tracting parties  would  undertake  to  see 
that  no  one  engages  in  activity  contrary 
to  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
treaty. 

There  are,  of  course.  United  Nations 
Charter  provisions  for  all  member  na- 
tions to  band  together  to  put  down  ag- 
gressors. But  we  have  seen  the  vast 
difference  between  agreeing  to  these 
things  and  getting  them  done 

Article  XI  says  effort  would  be  made 
to  settle  disputes  among  parties  to  the 
treaty  by  negotiation,  mediation,  arbi- 
tration, and  so  forth.  The  alternative 
would  be  submission  to  the  International 
Court,  if  disputants  consent. 

Article  XII  provides  that  the  treaty 
could  be  modified  or  amended  at  any 
time  by  unanimous  consent  and  that 
after  30  j'ears  it  could  be  changed  by 
ma'ority  vote. 
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Article  xm  would  open  the  treaty  for 
accession,  or  admission,  by  any  state 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Unit-ed  Nations, 
and  any  other  nations  unanimously  m- 
Vited  to  accede. 

Article  XIV  would  authorize  transla- 
tions and  official  depositones  for  copies 
of  the  treaty 

These  are  highminded  words  But 
Joseph  Stalin  said  such  'words  have  no 
relation  to  deeds."  The  US  Depart- 
ment of  State  must  know  the  Soviet 
attitude  toward  treaties  is  still  un- 
changed 

Ratify  this  treaty  and  the  Communists 
will  reap  immeasurable  benefits  to  the 
irreparable  loss  of  the  United  States  and 
seven  other  nations — all  of  them  bul- 
warks of  the  free  world 

Involved  with  the  United  States  a.>  na- 
tions with  substantial  bases  for  Antarc- 
tic claims  are  Chile,  ArgenLina.  Great 
Britain,  France.  Norway.  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia. 

But  the  State  Department  wa.^  not  sat- 
isfied to  limit  this  Antarctic  Treaty  to 
nations  with  substantial  bases  for  Ant- 
arctic claims.  Such  a  treaty  could  have 
been  founded  on  international  law 

Instead,  for  reasons  which  seem  best 
known  to  the  Department,  it  brout?ht  in 
also  Soviet  Russia,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Japan,  and  Belgium .  and  gave 
Geophysical  Year  activities  in  the  Ant- 
arctic as  the  reason 

The  purposes  of  the  Geophysical  Year 
activities  are  not  minimized,  but  under 
the  theories  and  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  they  do  not  justify  participa- 
tion in  a  treaty  such  as  thi.s 

A  State  Department  expert  te,stified 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  ■freezing"  claims  and 
bases  for  claims  in  Antarctica  for  an  in- 
definite period  would  preserve  the  .status 
quo. 

Preserving  the  status  quo  is  a  rare 
achievement  m  foreign  relations  even 
under  good  conditions.  Where  Commu- 
nists are  involved,  to  depend  upon  pres- 
ervation of  the  status  quo  would  be  dan- 
gerously unrealistic 

Of  course,  the  Soviets  m  recent  years 
have  claimed  everything  north  of  the 
South  Pole  on  the  grounds  that  a  Rus- 
sian naval  officer,  about  1820.  sighted  two 
islands  off  the  Antarctic  coast. 

Actually,  since  that  time  the  Ru.ssians 
paid  no  attention  to  the  frozen  continent 
until  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  and 
they  did  not  move  in  until  the  Geo- 
physical Year  opened  the  door 

The  facts  are  that  Rassia  has  neither 
claims  nor  basis  for  claims  in  Antarctica, 
and  therefore  has  no  concern  about  the 
provision  in  the  treaty  which  would  pre- 
serve the  status  quo 

But  Russia  would  be  the  treaty's  prin- 
cipal beneficiary,  because  it  would  legal- 
ize her  access  to  the  whole  continent,  for 
the  reason  that  she  participated  m  Ant- 
arctic activities  of  the  International 
Geophysical  Year. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  officer  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  who  first  identified  Ant- 
arctica as  a  continent,  in  1839.  and 
American  whalers  and  others  had  been 


> 


going  to  the  area  smce  the  turn  of  the 
19th  century 

The  schedule  of  expeditions  from  the 
United  States  to  Antarct.ca  has  been 
long  and  continual  Our  explorations 
have  covered  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
continental  land  area.  Our  contribu- 
tions have  been  great 

We  have  established  solid  bases  for 
a.ssertion  of  .sovereign  rights  over  im- 
portant areas  by  every  accepted  stand- 
ard, but  for  some  unexplained  reason  the 
State  Department  ha,s  never  a.sserted  our 
legitimate  claims 

Now  the  State  Department,  with  the 
statu.s  quo  provision  m  this  proposed 
treaty,  would  preclude  the  possibility 
that  the  United  States  might  ever  assert 
its  just  claims  in  Antarctica. 

And  this  IS  not  all  The  proposed 
treaty  would  legalize  Soviet  trespass  and 
occupancy  of  these  areas,  which  might 
well  become  some  of  the  most  econom- 
ically and  strategically  important  points 
:n  the  world 

I  urge  tne  Senate  to  reject  this  re- 
quest for  consent  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 
Instead  of  giving  away  the  bases  for 
claims  to  sovereign  rights,  we  should 
start  acting  in  this  matter  like  the  sov- 
ereign nation  we  are 

We  should  immediately  assert  our  own 
rights:  encourage  other  friendly  nations 
with  legitimate  claims  to  assert  them; 
and  assist  them  in  working  out  any  over- 
lapping or  conflicting  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  ENGLE  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield 
Mr.  ENGLE.     I  desire  to  commend  and 
compliment    the    distinguished    S«-nator 
from  Virginia  on  a  typically  stat*:^man- 
like  speech  with  reference  to  this  i.ssue 
I  say  that  because  in  the  remarks  which 
he  has  made  he  has  refrained  from  any 
reference  whatsoever  t/)  his  distinguished 
brother,    the    late    Admiral    Richard    E 
Byrd,   who.   more  than  any  other  man. 
contribute<l  to  America  s  exploration  and 
discovery  in  the  Antarctic. 

I  think  it  IS  typical  of  tiie  Senator 
from  Virginia  that,  in  his  natural  mod- 
esty and  in  the  modesty  that  his  family 
holds,  in  his  prepared  statement  he  did 
not  even  mention  what  hi.s  brother  had 
done  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  what  his 
brother  had  done  has  not  afTected  his 
views  as  a  statesman  and  as  an  American 
as  U)  what  action  this  treaty  should  be 
accorded  in  the  Senate. 

But.  Mr  President.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  that  I  knew  Adm.  Richard 
E  Byrd  before  I  knew  hus  distinguLshed 
brother  who  serves  in  the  Senate,  and 
whom  I  have  come  Ui  know  and  respect 
and  admire  as  a  Member  of  this  great 
body  Adm.  Richard  E  Byrd  and  I  were 
close  personal  friends  We  talked  many 
times  about  Antarcuca  I  was  interested 
in  It  a  long  time  before  this  treaty  came 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
I  introduced  legislation  which  would 
have  preserved  and  put  together  and  held 
in  one  place  the  documentary  evidence, 
going  back  through  all  the  years,  in- 
cluding the  efforts  of  Admiral  B>Td  and 
others,  supportmg  American  claims  to 
American  sovereignty  in  the  Antarctic. 


A-s  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior,  and  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mitUH-  I  assf'rted  it  was  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  list 
those  land.s  in  the  Antarctic  as  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  and  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  inventory  of  the  public 
property  of  this  country.  I  wa,s  diverted 
from  that  objective  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  insisted  that  I  would  rock 
the  boat  and  upset  the  amicable  rela- 
tionships that  were  occurring  with  refer- 
ence to  the  International  Geophysical 
Year.  Notwithstanding  that  efTort,  on 
two  separate  occasions  I  Introduced  leg- 
islation to  implement  a  program  that 
would  have  put  in  legal  form  and  in  one 
depository  the  basic  evidence  of  Amer- 
ica's claims. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  evi- 
dence of  those  clauns  was  scittcitd 
throughout  all  of  the  archives;  that  they 
were  burled  in  the  history  of  all  these 
great  adventures:  that  in  no  single  place 
in  America  could  we  find  a  repository 
of  the  bases  of  America's  claims  In  the 
Antarctic. 

Admiral  Byrd,  before  he  died,  auto- 
graphed for  me  every  one  of  thf^  books 
he  had  written  on  his  great  adventures, 
great  discoveries,  and  great  expeditions 
throughout  this  world,  and  today  they 
are  prized  possessions  in  my  personal 
library 

So  I  can  say  something  about  it.  I 
think,  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  not  feel  free  to  .say:  and  I  ass<'rt 
it  is  my  firm  behef  that  if  Admiral  Byrd 
lived  today  he  would  not  be  for  this 
treaty  I  do  not  assert  that  those  re- 
marks should  apply  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  am  saying  that  on  my  own 
and  from  my  personal  expenence  and 
my  personal  relationships  with  a  man 
whom  I  revered  and  admired  as  the 
greatest  explorer  of  modem  times 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  taken  the  floor  tonight  in  a 
statesmanlike  way.  wholly  unassociated 
with  personal  relationships  whirh  must 
afTect  his  thinking  in  this  matter  and  re- 
gardless of  how  he  feels  about  it  per- 
sonally, as  a  Senator,  has  stated  he  op- 
poses ratification  of  the  treaty  I  am 
glad,  too.  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  said  there  is  an  altcniatlve  to 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  that  it  is 
an  assertion  of  America's  legitimate 
claims  in  the  Antarctic 

The  .Soviets  are  there  with  no  right  at 
all  We  have  let  them  In  on  an  equal 
basis.  We  have  given  them  a  veto  over 
the  seven  nations  which  have  legitimate 
claims,  as  well  as  our  own.  We  have  put 
them  in  a  position  to  veto  the  concerted 
action  of  the  other  11  nations  which 
have  signed  the  treaty. 

In  addition,  we  have  put  the  Soviets 
in  a  position  to  prevent  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  until  they  .see  fit  to 
change  it.  We  have  put  them  m  a  po- 
sition to  undertake  activities  in  the  Ant- 
arctic which  involve  questionable  moves 
and  to  asseit  that  they  are  peaceful  in 
nature,  and  then  to  be  the  judge  of 
whether  those  actions  are  peaceful. 
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There  Is  nothing  in  America's  ex- 
perience in  recent  years  which  justifies 
us  In  doing  this. 

I  say  further  that  in  a  malUr  which 
vitally  affects  a  huge  continent — the  last 
one  on  earth,  really,  which  is  unex- 
plored and  uninhabited — we  .should  not 
be  pressured  into  a  decision  in  this  ex- 
traordinary sefis'.on  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  reason  I 
intend  to  make  a  motion  to  postpone 
consideration  of  the  question  so  that  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
next  Secretary  of  St^te.  and  the  next 
Secretary  of  Defense  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  these  grave  ques- 
tions which  have  'oeen  raised  by  men  of 
great  repute  in  the  Senate,  as  to  whether 
America's  interests  will  be  truly  served 
by  wliat  IS  sought  to  be  done  today  and 
tomorrow 

Again  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  a  man  whom  I 
have  learned  to  respect,  to  admire,  and 
to  hold  in  deep  affection,  as  I  did  his 
brother,  for  the  fine,  statesmanlike 
statement  he  has  made  tonight. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr 
jAvrrs  in  the  chair  >  What  is  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Senate-' 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Tlie  PRF^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  ask 
that  the  order  for  thf^  quorum  call  be 
rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  riFFlCER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 


EAST -WEST  CULTURAL  AND  TECH- 
NICAL INTERCHANGE  CENTER 

Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii  Mr  President, 
one  of  the  most  effective  supporters  of 
the  East-West  Cultuial  and  Technical 
Interchan^je  Centt.-r,  smce  it  was  first 
proposed,  has  been  Congressman  D.  S 
Saund.  of  California  His  testimony  m 
support  of  the  project  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  recently 
wius  based  in  part,  uj.x)n  his  personal 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  area  of 
Asiatic -American  relations.  The  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser,  m  an  editorial  entitled 
"Pup;x)rt  for  Center,"  on  July  8,  1P60. 
called  attention  to  Congressman  Saund's 
important  testimony. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8rrpr.HT  for   Cknter 

India's  Ptrotig  ties  with  Britain  have-  been 
cited  as  an  exaniple  of  wliy  the  United 
States  should  go  all  out  for  aii  East-Weet 
Center  at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

CaiLfornlft'8  Repreeenratlve  D  S.  Saitn^d,  » 
native  of  India.  \><Ar.\.f^  tlie  paraJlel  in  r»- 


flr:r.! 
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cent  t<«!timoi.y  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions .'Subcommittee 

.TTi^  sub<ammltt*«  subsequently  recom- 
mended aji  appropriation  of  »30  million  for 
the  Center  i 

M(«i  preeeni-day  leaders  of  India  had 
rough  experiences  with  the  British  In  the 
c<ays  l>efore  Indian  Independence,  R«pre- 
sentatlve  Saund  said.  Some  of  them  spent 
loiut  periods  In  tall 

Despite  this,  these  Indian  leaders  feel  close 
t^>  the  British  today  TTie  reason  they  were 
ed'.icftted  In  England 

We  ran  accomplish  the  same  result 
t'.;  u-;.  the  proj.>.«txi  Eitst-Wesi  Center,"  the 
c   r.L">-siin  ..-.  sji.;ri 

>p'  ;i.kl:,g  on  the  heels  of  a  tour  of  Asia  and 
a.  Representative  Satno  said  'I  am 
convinced  In  my  own  mind  that  there 
.e.  to  be  no  resolving  of  the  Issues 
b«'tween  the  free  world  and  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  as  long  as  the  leaders  of  Inter- 
natDn&l  communism  believe  that  they  can 
w;:.  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  AfncA  to  their 
side  " 

B\:t  as  he  pointed  out  there  is  much  ig- 
norance of  the  United  State*  in  Asia  and 
Africa  and  likewise  l\  complacent  indiffer- 
ence among  Americans  to  what  other  peoples 
think  about  them. 

In  Japan,  Representative  Sxt-ND  said  he 
found  many  Japanese  who  think  of  every 
American    as    a    millionaire       In    India    he 

fotind  naany  people  who  could  not  believe ■ 

because  of  Uttle  Rock— that  there  is  not 
segregation  In  every  State. 

"It  is  high  time  that  we  do  something 
to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  teeming 
millions  of  people  who  live  on  the  conti- 
nents of  Asia  and  Africa."  Representative 
SxrND  said 

T^lat•s  what  the  East-West  Center  is  in- 
tended to  do— what  It  will  be  able  to  do 
most  effecUvely  Lf  the  full  $.30  million  appro- 
priation goes  through  when  Congress  recon- 
venes. 

The  support  of  enlightened  men  like  Rep- 
resentative Skxtnh  has  brought  the  center 
close  to  realization  and  will  enable  Hawaii 
to  play  Its  full  part  in  the  service  of  the 
Nation. 


SOVIETS'   EAST-WEST   CE^^TER 

Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  tliis  year,  when  the  Congress 
was  considering  the  establishment  of 
an  East -West  Center  in  Hawaii,  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
creation  by  Russia  of  a  Universitv  of 
F:-!end^hip  of  Peoples  The  Moscow  in- 
stitution .seeks,  in  its  own  manner,  to 
attract  students  from  abroad  so  that 
they  may  be  educated  within  the  ide- 
ological framework  of  the  Soviet  system. 

A  brief  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
Ru-ssian  university  has  recently  been 
made  by  I>r  Benjamin  T\ne  and  printed 
in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  for  August  4. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  hope  that  it  will  give  fresh  re- 
minder of  the  urgency  of  getting  into 
operation  our  own  East-West  Center, 
authorized  by  the  Mutual  Securitv  Act 
of  1960 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Soviets  Ahead  in  Training  Rack 
I  By  I>r   Bonjamm  Pinei 

Soviet  Russia  has  completed  plans  for  Its 
moet  ambitious  efTort  to  lure  students  from 
abroad — its     unique,     tuition-free     Peoples' 


Friendship  University,  It  Is  scheduled  to 
of>en  October  1  and  will  cater  to  students 
from  Latin  America  Africa  ajid  Asia.  Ap- 
plications  for   admission   closed   July   31 

Although  the  entering  class  is  limited  to 
500  students,  many  tlmee  that  number  have 
applied,  according  to  Soviet  officials 

Prof  Sergei  Rumyantsev  former  Deputy 
M;nLster  of  Higher  and  Specialized  Sec<:.ndfiJ-i- 
EducaUon  of  the  U.S  S  R ,  has  been  ap'- 
pomted  rector  of  Friendship  University  A 
special  admissions  committee  has  been 
formed  to  go  over  the  many  applications 
Final  selecuons  are  to  be  mivde  bv  Septem- 
ber 1  ■ 

To  be  housed  m  Moscow  University,  the 
new  institution  for  foreign  studentjs  has 
been  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Soviet-Afro- As;&n  Solidarity  Committee  the 
Union  of  &->virt  Societies  of  Friendship  and 
CulturaJ  RelaUous  with  Foreign  Countries 
and  the  All-Union  Central  Council  of  the 
TYade  Unions 

Mo6t  programs  will  be  4  years,  with  tl.e 
exception  of  medicine,  which  will  take  5 
Training  is  t-o  be  free  Moreover  the  Soviet 
Will  provide  malnter,ance  grants,  free  medi- 
cal aid,  hotel  accummodatlons.  and  pay  for 
the  travel  to  and  from  Moscow.  Every  pos- 
sible i.nducemei.t  is  offered  to  make  the 
foreign  students  want  to  ctxne. 

If  some  of  the  student*  are  not  quite  quali- 
fied to  enter  Friendship  University,  they  will 
get  special  help  A  preparatory  faculty  is 
being  formed  to  help  students  brusn  up  on 
their  academic  work,  and  remove  subject 
deflclencles.  Foreign  studenu  may  attend 
these  remedial  or  preparatory  courses  up  to 
3  yeiirs 

The  language  barrier  may  prove  to  be  a 
real  one  in  many  instances.  Since  all  work 
will  take  place  in  Russian,  and  liot  maixy 
students  outside  the  Soviet  speak  or  write 
this  language,  this  handicap  could  prc\e 
serious  The  Soviets  have  thought  of  this, 
too. 

All  student*  w.ll  have  1  year  of  study  in 
the  Russian  language  under  specialists.  It 
Is  hoped  by  the  ofacials  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  foreign  students  will  master 
enough  of  this  difBcuU  language  to  be  able 
to  attend  lectures  and  do  the  necessary 
laboratory  work 

According  to  Sc^viet  plans,  this  will  truly 
be  an  international  university  The  Soviets, 
through  the  Ministry  of  Higher  and  Special- 
ized Education  and  the  Committee  of  Youth 
Orpiinizations  of  the  USSR,  have  in^1ted 
eminent  scientists  and  scholars  from  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  world  but  particularly 
Asia  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  to  serve  on 
the  faculty  and  participate  in  the  building 
of  this  university. 

Six  separate  departments  or  faculties  as 
they  are  called  have  been  established  They 
are 

1  Engineering  En^.phasls  will  be  placed 
upon  building  and  operation  of  machines 
and  mechanical  devices,  construction  pros- 
pecting, extraction  and  use  of  valuable 
minerals, 

2  Agrlcv.lture  Emphasis  upon  agrononiy 
and  animal  husbandry. 

3.  Medicine  Med;c:n;il  ire^itment  and 
pharmaceutics 

4  Physics,  mathematics  and  natural  sci- 
ences: The  emphasis  will  be  oii  math, 
j)hyslC6,  chen;l8try  and  biology. 

5  Hisu:)ry  and  ph;ialogy:  Here  the  stress 
will  be  on  liistory  literature  and  the  Rus- 
sian language 

e  Economics  and  law:  The  emphasis  will 
be  on  planning  of  the  liaturaJ  economy  and 
international  law 

To  make  it  easier  for  foreign  students  the 
examinations  for  admission  may  take  place 
m  their  own  countries      Or,  If  the  student* 
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wiiOi  the  exams  may  be  taken  at  Moscow 
U:;;vera:ty. 

Wiinin  5  years,  the  Soviet  officials  have  an- 
nounced, the  Friendship  University  will  ad- 
mit from  3.000  to  4,000  students.  Thla  will 
be  a  costly  venture,  as  all  expenses  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  Soviets.  And  It  will  also  Jam 
the  existing  higher  educatloniil  facilities,  al- 
ready over-crowded  beyond  capacity. 

But  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  this  is 
a  good  Investment  In  future  relationships 
with  other  nations,  particularly  the  under- 
developed ones  In  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

In  a  sense,  this  Is  the  Soviets'  own 
Marshall  plan.  By  training  engineers,  econ- 
omists, government  leaders  and  sclentifita. 
Moscow,  in  a  short  time,  will  have  thousands 
of  Sovlet-orlented  men  and  women  in  high 
places  In  manv  parv,?  nf  rhp  world. 


LAR.-XMIE  WYO       I  YKES         BROS. 

SlEAM>Hi:'  CO   SERIES  ON  CITIES 
C'F  ITIE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr  MrGEE  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  vifld  ■ 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  an  article  in  a  private  publication  en- 
titled "Fleet  hashes"  published  by 
Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.  It  is  an- 
other in  their  series  of  articles  on  cities 
of  the  United  States.  This  particular 
article  happens  to  be  on  my  hometown 
of  L^iramie. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Laramie.  Wto. 
Laramie.  It's  a  name  that  sounds  off  like 
a  cowboy's  whoop.  The  association  Is  per- 
fectly natural.  Cowboys  and  cattle  are  a 
colorful  part  of  this  'Wyoming  city's  past — 
and  the  occupation  and  industry  stlil  flour- 
ish In  the  area.  Cattle  Is  the  agricultural 
mainstay  In  Albany  County,  of  which  Lara- 
mie Is  the  seat.  But  with  all  the  flesh-and- 
blood  horses  that  have  galloped  the  Laramie 
Plains,  it  was  the  iron  horse  that  put  Lara- 
mie on  the  map.  Its  founding  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  building  of  the  Union  Paciflc 
Railroad.  Union  Paciflc  engineers  platted 
the  townslte  In  1868.  Along  with  its  part 
In  Laramie's  past,  the  railroad  has  traveled 
progressively  through  the  years  to  continue 
today  as  a  vital  factor  In  the  city's  economy. 

Another  tremendous  impetus  to  Laramie's 
present  economic  as  well  as  cultural  status 
In  the  State  and  the  Nation  was  the  estab- 
lishment there  73  years  ago  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming.  Growing  steadily  in  enroll- 
ment (now  about  3.000  students  during  the 
regular  academic  yeari.  plant  facilities  (47 
buildings)  and  stature.  Its  Importance  has 
Increased  In  the  same  manner  Serving  as 
the  cultural  and  educational  center  of  the 
State,  the  university  maintains  three  prin- 
cipal functions — teaching,  research,  and 
service. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  is  comprised 
of  eight  colleges — liberal  arts,  agriculture, 
education,  engineering,  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, pharmacy,  law.  and  a  graduate 
school.  Training  Is  offered  In  more  than  400 
specialized  vocations.  It  also  features  the 
coolest  summer  school  In  America,  with 
students  coming  from  EWiross  the  United 
States  and  from  other  countries  to  enjoy 
both  the  educational  advantages  and  vaca- 
tion features. 


Among  the  major  industrial  plants  are  the 
Monolith  Portland  Midwest  Co..  which  uti- 
lizes many  of  the  local  natural  resources  for 
the  manufacture  of  cement  and  also  pro- 
duces sodium  alumlnate.  a  water  purifier; 
the  Forest  Products  Treating  Co.,  one  of  the 
country's  largest  plants  for  treating  ties, 
poles,  and  timber,  the  raw  material  coming 
from  the  nearby  Medicine  Bow  National 
Forest,  and  the  Great  Western  Aggregates. 
Inc.,  which  produces  expanded  shale  light- 
weight aggregates  from  local  shale  for  use 
In  concrete  construction.  The  area  also  has 
oil  wells  and  other  mineral  deposits  being 
worked. 

The  Petroleum  and  OU-Shale  Kxperlment 
Station  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  lo- 
cated on  the  University  of  Wyoming's  cam- 
pus. This  Installation  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  completely  equipped  experiment  sta- 
tions west  Di  the  Mississippi  River,  and  is 
perhaps  the  largest  In  the  world  devoted  to 
research  of  synthetic  liquid  fuels  made  from 
oil  shale. 

Sheep  raising,  while  not  nearly  as  large  as 
It  was  several  years  back.  Is  still  a  factor  in 
the  agricultural  activity  around  Laramie. 
The  rest  of  the  agricultural  picture  Is  com- 
pleted by  dairy  and  poultry  farms,  and  the 
raising  of  several  crops,  with  hay — that  part 
of  the  harvest  which  is  not  needed  within 
the  county  for  cattle  feed — being  the  main 
cash  crop. 

This,  then,  is  Laramie.  Wyo.,  today — with 
a  population  of  approximately  20,000.  a  mod- 
ern elementary  and  high  school  system,  up- 
to-date  public  library,  churches  representing 
almost  every  religious  faith,  and  a  council- 
manager  form  of  government. 

What  Is  now  Laramie  was  part  of  that  fab- 
ulous Louisiana  Purchase  real  estate  deal  In 
1803  when  Tliomas  Jefferson  bought  from 
Napoleon  885,000  square  miles  of  territory 
for  $15  million. 

Credited  with  being  the  first  white  man  to 
appear  on  the  scene  was  a  French -Canadian 
trapper  named  Jacques  La  Ramie  You 
guessed  It — he's  the  man  they  named  the 
place  for.  a  name  that  was  also  attached  to 
plains,  rivers,  fort,  county,  peak,  and  moun- 
tains. 

Indians  were  plentiful  In  the  area  In  those 
early  days.  Blackfoot.  Cheyenne,  and  Arapa- 
hoe and  Sioux  tribes  were  attracted  by  the 
fine  timber  in  the  region  and  the  buffalo 
herds  that  used  the  Laramie  Plains  for  their 
summer  range. 

Ben  HoUaday.  the  stagecoach  king,  started 
routing  his  westward-bound  wagons  through 
that  territory  in  1882.  and  It  was  reported 
that  by  1864  some  18,000  emigrants  had 
passed  through. 

Permanent  settlement  of  the  area  began 
In  earnest  with  the  arrival  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Becatise  of  good  water,  the  railroad 
chose  Laramie  for  a  main  division  point  and 
by  1880  railroad  employment  there  had 
reached  400. 

The  first  territorial  legislature  located  the 
penitentiary  In  Laramie,  and  It  was  re- 
marked that  "probably  no  town  In  the  West 
at  that  time  stood  In  greater  need  for  such 
an  Institution." 

Laramie's  first  attempt  at  city  government 
was  a  faUure,  the  rough  element  in  town 
forcing  its  resignation.  This  wild  group 
ruled  unchecked  until  a  vigilance  committee 
was  formed  to  restore  order.  Their  steps 
were  directly  to  the  point — the  bad  guys 
who  weren't  banged  were  chased  out  of 
town. 

The  population  took  a  drastic  drop,  but 
the  solid  citizens  who  remained  rolled  up 
their  sleeves  and  soberly  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  healthy  growth.  Progress  was 
rapid  after  a  real  municipal  government 


set  up  in  1874.  The  Federal  census  In  1880 
recorded    the   city's   population   as   2,696. 

Ten  years  before  this — In  1870 — Laramie 
had  attracted  International  attention  with 
Its  first  woman  Jury.  This  was  the  original 
attempt  anywhere  at  women's  suffrage  The 
female  Jurors  earned  the  praise  of  Federal 
Judges  for  their  zealous  devotion  to  duty. 

In  recalling  Influential  persons  In  Lara- 
mie's past,  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  BUI 
Nye  Is  always  put  high  on  the  list.  It  was 
In  Laramie,  during  1878  to  1883,  that  he 
established  his  reputation  as  a  humorist. 
Before  long  "BUI  Nye  of  Laxamle  "  was  Just 
about  the  best  known  comic  writer  and  lec- 
turer In  the  United  States.  Because  his 
fame  was  always  associated  with  Laramie, 
the  nationwide  publicity  was  priceless 

Gifted  by  nature  with  breathtaking 
mountains,  some  800  miles  of  fishing 
streams  and  a  hundred  lakes  teeming  with 
trout,  it's  not  surprising  that  many  tourists 
are  drawn  to  the  area  Elk.  deer,  antelope, 
and  bear  can  be  hunted  with  gun  or  camera! 
or  you  can  hike  through  the  fasclnaUng 
surroundings  or  simply  loll  around  and  en- 
Joy  the  scenery.  Numerous  free  picnic  and 
camping  grounds  are  available,  and  there 
are  modern   hotels  and  fine  tourist  couru. 

Snowy  Range,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
recreation  areas  In  the  United  States,  is  but 
35  minutes  from  Laramie  Pole  Mountain 
ski  course  Is  only  20  minutes  away 

In  July  there  Is  the  annual  Jubilee  and 
horse  races  and  world  champion  steer  roping 
contest  And  In  October  there  U  the  square 
dance  festival. 

Then,  of  course,  the  university  is  a  big 
attraction  to  visitors,  whether  It  be  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  tour  of  the  beautiful 
campus  or  a  good  scat  when  their  nationally 
recognized  football  and  basketball  teams  are 
In  action.  Always  strong  contenders  In  the 
Skyline  Conference,  their  nickname,  as  you 
might  guess.  Is    "Cowboys  " 


RECESS  TO  9:3u  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  unless 
there  are  Senators  who  have  further 
business.  I  move  that  the  Senate  recess, 
in  accordance  with  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  heretofore  made,  until 
tomorrow  at  9:30  o'clock  am 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  8 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  pm  )  the  Senate 
recessed,  in  accordance  with  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  until  tomor- 
row. Wednesday,  August  10.  1960.  at  9:30 
o'clock  am 


NOMLN.-illoNS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  9.  1960: 

Diplomatic  and  Forkicn  Snivicz 
Robert  Newbegln.  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America   to   Haiti,    vice   Gerald   A    Drew 

Charles  R  Burrows,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Honduras,  rice 
Robert  Newbegln. 

Frederic  P  Bartlett.  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenlpotentlarv  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  thp 
Malagasy  Republic. 
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Improving  the  Outlook  for  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.'^.RKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or     .■.  t.-.       N-IN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UN:  :  KIJ    -TATES 
Tuesday,  Auoust  9.  1960 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
weeks  ahead,  we  will  be  hearing  a  great 
deal  about  what  the  major  political  par- 
ties— both  Democratic  and  Republican — 
propose  to  do  for  the  American  people 

Naturallj'.  it  is  important  that  Gtovern- 
ment — guided  by  its  administrating  ofla- 
cials — do  what  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
w  heels  of  progress  moving  forward. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  vigilantly  maintain  a 
climate  of  maximum  freedom  in  which 
the  people  have  opportunity  to  do  all 
that  they  can  for  themselves. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  main- 
taining a  strong  economy  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  job.  The  strengthemng 
of  our  job-creating,  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem, IS  fundamental  to  our  economy. 
Today,  there  are  more  than  4  6  million 
businesses  in  the  country.  About  95 
percent  of  the.se  are  small  businesses 

Recently.  I  was  privileged  to  discusi 
over  Wisconsin  radio  stations  the  oppor- 
tunity for  further  improving  the  small 
business  outlook. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  excerpts  of  my  remarks  printed 
in  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statkuki«t  bt  Senator  'Wn.rT 

The  Nation — to  combat  communism,  spur 
progress,  and  promote  peace — must  assure  a 
strong  economy.  A  few  of  the  necessary 
steps  Include:  Maintaining  a  sound,  nonln- 
flatlonary.  money  policy — neither  too  tight 
nor  too  loose:  plugging  loopholes  In  the  tax 
system:  finding  new  ways  to  help  Job-creat- 
ing business — particularly  small  ones — to 
progress;  brightening  the  trade  outlook,  in- 
cluding efforts  to  expand  experts;  and — at 
the  same  time — to  protect  the  domestic 
economy  from  the  adverse  Impact  of  Im- 
ports; encourage  greater  cooperation  between 
the  consumer,  business,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment— not  only  to  combat  Inflation  but  to 
promote  maximum  progress. 

FREE     ENTERPRISE     UNOEECIROS     ECONOMT 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  our  Job- 
creating,  free-enterprise  system  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  economy.  Throughout  the 
country,  there  are  about  4  6  million  firms  In 
business.  This  Is  an  alltlme  record:  95  per- 
cent of  these  are  small  enterprises. 

In  addition  to  turning  out  our  "arsenal  of 
defense,"  these  businesses  and  Industries 
provide  our  jaeople  with  the  Jobs,  and  goods 
and  services  necessary  for  better  living,  and 
for  economic   progress. 

Currently,  our  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices— termed  the  gross  national  product — • 
has  reached  an  alltlme  high  of  over  $500 
billion.  In  addition,  the  gross  national  In- 
come has  zoomed  to  more  than  $400  bUUon 
annually. 

Unfortunately.  It  Is  difficult  to  relate  these 
gigantic  flgtires  to  the  economic  problems  In 


the  dally  lives  of  each  of  us.  However,  the 
steady  upward  climb  of  national  wealth  does 
reflect  meaningfully  that  the  economy  as  a 
whole  Is  going  forward  promisingly. 

The  fundamental  task  is  to  provide  a  cli- 
mate of  opportunity — for  each  of  us — to  reap 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  Nation's  wealth. 
This  Is  true  for  farmers,  professionals,  busi- 
nessmen, and  folks  In  all  other  walks  of  life. 

ROLB  OF   SMALL   BUSINESS    IN    ECONOMT 

On  the  main  streets  of  America,  small  busi- 
ness— Including  more  than  llO.OOO  In  'Wis- 
consin— In  the  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  are 
the  wellsprlngs  of  our  economic  life.  How- 
ever, further  efforts  are  needed  to  Improve 
the  outlook.  Although  there  are  many  ways 
It  may  be  done,  any  major  program.  I  be- 
lieve, should  Include: 

1.  Providing  an  opportunity  for  greater 
participation  In  Federal  defense  and  defense 
procurement  programs. 

2  Establishment  of  local  development 
companies  to  provide  financing  funds  for 
small  businesses — In  areas  where  other  ade- 
quate financing  sources  are  not  available. 

3  EfforU  by  States — as  well  as  small  busi- 
nesses, themselves,  to  cooperate  in  providing 
managerial  and  technical  assistance  to  small 
business  for  resolving  problems.  Improving 
efficiency,  and  other  tasks  that  may  be  too 
expensive  for  the  small  business  budget. 

4  Further  improving  the  patent  system 
for  protection  of  ideas  and  systems. 

5  Expansion  of  research  providing  man- 
agement aids  through  voluntary  groups 
and— as  necessary — through  State  and  Fed- 
eral a.sslslance  programs. 

6.  Encouraging  labor — management  peace, 
or  conversely,  preventing  strife  to  minimize 
costs  of  labor-management  difficulties. 
Fundamentally,  their  Interests  are  mutual — 
not  conflicting. 

DETVELOPMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  "POOLS" 

The  development  of  small  business  "pools' 
also  Is  helping  to  meet  some  problems  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  resolved,  such  as: 

Collect  market  and  research  Information 
related  to  a  particular  industry  for  dissemi- 
nation to  participating  members; 

Construct,  acquire,  or  establish  laboratories 
and  other  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search; 

Prosecute  applications  for  patents  and 
render  patent  services  for  participating  mem- 
bers; as  well  as 

Negotiate  and  grant  licenses  under  patents 
held  under  Joint  programs. 

TAX    OUTLOOK 

Taxes  for  Individuals  as  well  as  business  of 
course,  are  always  a  serious  matter. 

What  is  the  outlook? 

As  things  locA  now,  the  great  pressures  on 
Uncle  Sam's  pocketbook — particularly  for  de- 
fense, as  well  as  domestic  programs,  threaten 
to  Increase,  rather  than  diminish. 

Consequently,  the  outlook  for  Immediate, 
across-the-board  tax  cuts  Is  dim.  However, 
this  would  be  a  good  time,  I  believe,  to  un- 
dertake what  has  long  been  needed — and 
that  Is,  a  top-to-bottom  overhaul  of  the  tax 
system. 

For  this  purpose,  I  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Hoover-type  tax  com- 
mission. The  purp>08e  would  be  to  plug 
loopholes,  iron  out  Inequities,  eliminate  un- 
intended hardships  or  benefits,  capture  rev- 
enue that  now  may  be  escaping  taxation: 
and  make  adjustments  in  the  tax  structure 
to  reflect  the  changing  needs  of  the  economy, 
the  technological  revolution,  shifts  In  the 
pattern  of  consumer  and  national  require- 
ments— and  other  purjxjees. 

In  a  free  enterprise  systen^.  it  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  tax  laws  be  Jormulated 


to  encdurage — not  limit — economic  growth 
and  expansion.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  need 
for  simplifying  tax  reporting — partlctilarly 
for  businesses  as  well  as  Individuals. 

Despite  the  fact  that  taxes  have  been  at  a 
substantially  high  rate,  ranging  up  to  91  per- 
cent, however,  the  economy  has  progressed  in 
the  last  8  years:  for  example,  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  as  I  mentioned,  has  Increased 
35  percent. 

EXPANDING    rOEEIGN    TRADE 

There  are.  of  course,  opportunities  for  im- 
proving the  outlook  for  job-creating  busi- 
ness and  Industry  through  expanding  trade. 

Traditionally,  the  U.S.  market  has  been 
the  major  target  for  the  products  of  our  fac- 
tories as  well  as  farms.  "With  further  im- 
provement of  our  mass  production  tech- 
niques— for  stepping  up  production — how- 
ever, we  need  to  look  for  new  horizons  Cur- 
rently, for  example,  studies  are  under  way 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  see  what 
new  opportunity  exists  in  the  export  field. 
As  of  now.  only  a  minor  portion  of  firms  In 
Wisconsin — and  the  United  States — have  en- 
gaged in  foreign  commerce. 

Around  the  world,  however,  there  are  many 
potential  markets.  The  less-developed  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America.  Africa,  and  Asia,  par- 
ticularly, offer  real  prospects  for  new  busi- 
ness opportunity.  In  effect,  they  need  every- 
thing. 

How  can  we  take  advantage  of  the  emerg- 
ing opportunities? 

First,  we  need  to  broaden  ovir  horizons;  to 
attempt  to  find  new  markets. 

Second,  expand  US.  and  Wisconsin  par- 
ticipation in  International  trade  fairs,  of- 
fering opportunity  to  locate  customers. 

Third,  utilize  services  of  Department  of 
Commerce — as  well  as  cooperate  with  other 
business — to  locate  and  attempt  to  supply 
new  markets. 

PROBLEMS  IN   EXPORTING 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  there  are  dif- 
ficulties.    These  Include: 

Financing  the  necessary  market  research. 

Competing  with  goods  produced  at  lower 
wages  and  operating  costs  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

Acquiring  the  financing  as  well  as  de- 
veloping the  know-how  for  entering  and 
profiting  by  participation  In  foreign  trade. 

Difficulty  of  converting  foreign  ctirrency — 
earnings  or  principal — Into  U.S.  dollars. 

Problems  of  complying  with  national  laws 
as  well  as  local  ordinances  affecting  distribu- 
tion of  goods  in  other  countries;  and 

Running  the  risks  of  expropriation  or  even 
confiscation  of  property  in  unstable  countries 
where  such  Investments  are  necessary  for 
market  outlets. 

Currently,  the  United  States  Is  negotiating 
with  other  countries  to  attempt  to  resolve  a 
number  of  these  problems.  This  would  mean 
not  only  greater  health  for  business  and  In- 
dustry, but  more  jobs  for  the  workers  in 
America. 

IMPACT  OF  IMPORTS 

We  recognize  that  trade  is  a  two-way 
street.  Unfortunately,  a  number  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  U.S.  Arms  are  now  suffering  from  the 
Impact  of  Impwjrts.  We  cannot  Ignore  this 
situation.  Instead,  a  realistic  effort  must  be 
made  to  protect  U.S.  industries — and  their 
workers — from  being  too  hard  hit  by  im- 
ports— often  produced  by  lower  wage  levels 
and   operating  expenses 

Recently.  I  Joined  In  cosjxinsorlng  :eg-.!^;a- 
tlon  to  establish  a  special  committee  to 
study  the  Impact  of  Imports  on  domestic  In- 
dustries. The  purpose  would  be — by  a  clear 
and  objective  study  and  survey  by  competent 
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persons — to  determine  the  necessfiry  steps  to 
provide  protection  for  domestic  Industries. 
Also  the  committee  would  see  what  could 
b«  done  by  enterprising  exploration  and 
ofBclal  negotiations  to  Improve  the  oppor- 
tunity for  new  markets  In  other  couii tries. 

After  the  recess,  I  believe  that  Congress 
shoiild  take  spep^ly  action  to  set  up  this 
ommittee  In  the  Interests  of  the  overall 
ea:nnmy.  we  cann  -  U>o  long  endure  losses 
by  domestic  firm.'?-  which  affects  not  only 
firms  buc  our  w-irkers  and  the  overall  econ- 
omy 

CONCLUSION 

This.  then,  is  a  brief  review  of  a  few  of 
the  problems  Involved  in  further  strengthen- 
ing our  economy. 

Again.  I  want  to  stress  th.T  as  ne  sector 
advances  'he  whole  economy  Is  benefited; 
converse'.-  as  any  segment  suffers,  so  does 
the  whole  economy — net  only  In  terms  of  loss 
of  business  and  industrial  activity,  but  In 
Jobs  for  the  workers  of  the  country. 


Needed:  New  Study  To  Expand  Trade  and 
Commerce  Through  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way 


EXTENSION  OF  HEM.ARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF     WISCONSIN 

IN   Tf-E  SE.V.ATE   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 
Tuesday,  August  9.  1960 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr  President,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway— completed  in  1959 — 
offers  new.  untested  opportunity  for  ex- 
panded trade  and  commerce.  The  chal- 
lenge now  IS  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  ?reat  potential. 


As  a  sponsor  of  the  original  Seaway 
law.  Public  Law  358,  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress. I  am  particularly  concerned  with 
assuring  that  la)  the  Seaway  fulfills  its 
full  potential  in  terms  of  market  oppor- 
tunity for  Wisconsin,  and  the  great  agri- 
cultural-industrial complex  of  the  upper 
Midwest:  and  'b)  that  It  pays  ofl  the 
costs  of  operation  and  construction — a 
$140  million  investment  by  the  American 
people. 

A  comprehensive  review,  and  exploita- 
tion of.  the  potential  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial— if  the  Seaway  is  to  fulfill  these  ob- 
jectives. 

Recently.  I  contacted  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  urge  that  a  comprehensive 
study  be  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  aiming  toward  improving 
and  expanding  trade  and  commerce 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Mueller  urging 
such  a  study  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Mt  Dtab.  Mr  Sxcretart:  I  am  writing  to 
respect; ully  urge  that  a  comprehenalve  study 
be  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, aimed  towird  Improving  and  expand- 
ing trade  and  commerce  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

As  you  well  appreciate,  the  Seaway,  com- 
pleted In  1959,  offers  new  commercial  op- 
portunities for  the  agricultural-industrial 
complex  of  the  upper  Midwest — the  greatest 
In  the  world  and  the  whole  Nation. 

The  challenge,  now.  Is  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  these  new  opportunities. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  search 
for  markets,  rerouting  of  trade,  changing  of 
trade  patterns — these,  and  other  complex 
'annr.t.  be  done  overnight. 


innovatl'jn.s- 


SENATE 

\\'i:nNKSD.\Y,  AiT.rsi  lit,  1060 

(Legislative  day   nf   Tuesday.  August  9 
1960^ 

The  Senate  met  in  executive  session 
ar  9  30  o'clock  a  m  .  on  the  expiration  of 
the  rece.ss.  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
V:ce  Pi-esident 

Rev  Gordon  Powell.  MA  B.D  ,  min- 
ister St.  Stephen's  Presbyterian  Church. 
Sydney.  Au.-^traha,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

So  Ions.  Thy  power  hath  blessed  us, 
sure  it  still  will  lead  us  on,  O  God. 

Remember-.n.,'  that  our  decisions  this 
day  could  affect  the  lives  of  millions  of 
people  riL-ht  ro;nd  the  world,  we  turn 
to  Thee  for  w;.,dQm  to  know  what  is 
r:^'l,:,  courage  tu  do  :t,  and  perseverance 
to  continue  to  the  end. 

Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and 
stress,  and  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
the  beauty  of  Thy  peace 

Help  us  to  pray  more  and  worry  less, 
to  remember  that  worry  paralyzes  think- 
ing and  consumes  our  resources.  Set  us 
free  from  fear  that  distorts  the  truth, 
warps  the  jud.gmen*:.  and  weakens  the 
will. 


In  a  moment  of  silent  prayer  we  would 
pause  to  realize  Thy  presence,  and  hand 
over  to^Thee  our  burdens  of  spirit,  mind, 
and  bodv— all  anxiety  and  sorrow,  all 
sin  and  fullt  and  fear,  all  tension.  We 
relax  in  the  Lord,  we  let  go  and  let  God. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  peace.  O  God ; 
for  this  inner  spiritual  peace  and  for 
freedom  from  war. 

We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  the 
small  nations  which  In  days  of  war  were 
preserved  by  the  strength  and  sacrifice 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  thank  Thee 
for  all  the  nations  which  have  been  given 
hope  and  courage  through  the  difficult 
years. 

May  this  great  Nation  ever  be  the 
champion  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed. 
holding  aloft  the  beacon  of  liberty  and 
faith,  ever  finding  true  greatness  not  in 
the  selfish  use  of  power  and  possessions, 
but  in  the  dedication  of  its  power  and 
possessions  to  the  building  of  a  better 
world  for  all. 

When  days  are  dark,  steady  us  with 
the  faith  that  the  Lord  reigneth.  This  is 
Thy  universe  and  Thou  art  working  Thy 
purpose  out.  May  Thy  kingdom  come 
because  of  us  and  not  in  spite  of  us. 

So,  O  God.  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
opportunity  to  serve  Thee  in  this  place. 


However,  I  believe  that  a  comprehensiTe 
study — covering  the  whole  scope  of  poeal- 
bllitles  for  expanding  trade,  commerce,  and 
tourist  traffic,  through  the  Seaway,  would 
help  tremendously  In  t)enefltlng  the  econ- 
omy, providing  new  opportunities  for  the 
farms  and  factoriea  of  America  to  transport 
their  products  to  new  markets:  strengthen 
and  Improve  trade  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries; assure  that  tolls  from  the  operation  of 
the  Seaway — as  provided  by  law — wlU  sup- 
port the  costs  of  operation,  as  well  as  pay  off 
the  debt  of  construction. 

Naturally,  you  are  In  the  best  position  to 
determine  the  scope  oi  such  a  study.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  however,  I  believe  that  any 
such  survey  should  cover  such  fields  as:  A 
review  of  potential  markets  for  US-pro- 
duced products,  transportable  tlirough  the 
Seaway;  providing  information  on  the  Seaway 
to  foreign  and  domestic  slUppers;  encourag- 
ing a  greater  flow  of  tourists,  to,  and  through, 
the  Seaway;  explore  for  new  ways  and  means 
to  Increase  interest  In  utilizing  the  Seaway 
by  shippers  and  producers,  as  well  as  con- 
sumers abroad  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States. 

As  we  recall,  the  Grace  Line  recently  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  Maritime  Board 
to  withdraw  Its  vessels  from  the  Oreat  Lakes- 
Caribbean  service  route.  Generally.  I  be- 
lieve this  marks  a  setback  for  Seaway  traffic — 
at  a  time  when  It  should  be  expending  In  an 
uninterrupted  way. 

In  carrying  out  such  a  study.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  services  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  Itself,  as 
well  as  your  own  Department — could  make 
Invaluable  contributions  to  providing  data 
and  Information — and  perhaps  new  trade 
policy  recommendations — to  assure  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  potential  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

I  sincerely  hope,  therefore,   that  you  will 
find  It   {xjsslble  to  Initiate  such  a  stiidy  In 
the  near  future. 
Sincerely, 

ALn*MI>E«  WUXT, 


We  t>elieve  Thou  wilt  grant  the  grace 
that  is  sufficient  for  our  every  need : 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  August  9.  1960,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


REPORT     ON     ACTIVITIES     UNDER 
PUBLIC  LAW  480,  83D  CONGRESS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The   VICE   PRESIDENT   laid   before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read  and,  with  the  accompanying 
report,   referred   to   the    Committee   on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  transmitting  herewith  the  12th 
semiarmual  report  on  activities  carried 
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on  under  Public  Law  480  83d  Congress, 
as  amended,  outlining  operations  under 
the  act  during  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30.  1960 

DwiGHT  D  Eisenhower. 
7"HE  Whitf  Hofsf    August  10.  1960. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimou.'-  cori.sent  that,  as 
in  legislative  .session,  there  be  the  usual 
mnrning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness: and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection'' 

Mr.  RUSSELL  M:  President,  reserv- 
ing the  nglit  to  object 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  May  I  have 
the   attention   of    the   minority   leader? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  desire  to  submit  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  In  the  event 
that  the  request  is  agreed  to  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  and  we  adopt  this 
program  for  the  morning  hour,  if  a  bill 
were  introduced  and  a  motion  were  made 
to  Instruct  a  committee  with  reference  to 
that  bill,  would  debate  on  that  motion 
be  limited  t-o  3  minutes'-' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  motion 
would  not  be  in  order  until  the  bill  had 
been  read  the  second  time 

Mr  RUSSELL  It  would  not  be  in 
order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  motion 
would  not  be  in  order  until  the  bill  had 
been  read  the  second  time. 

Mr  RUSSELL  So  that  no  motion  to 
instruct  the  committee  could  be  made  in 
the  morning  hour  if  proper  objection 
were  made  U)  the  second  reading  of  the 
bilP 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
is  correct  The  only  motion  that  would 
be  in  order  at  this  time  would  be  for  the 
first  readinK  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  with 
that  ruling  of  the  Cliair.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered,  and  morning 
business  Ls  in  order 


A  REPORT  EN'ITTl^D  THE  IN- 
.^I  RANCH  INDfSTRY  -AVIATION 
0CP:AN  MARINE,  AND  STATE  REG- 
ULATION" (S    REPT    NO    1834 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY  Mr  President. 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
pursuant  to  Senate  Re.'iolution  238  I 
submit  a  report  entitlcxl  The  Insurance 
Industry — Aviation,  Ocean  Marine,  and 
State  R.egulation."  together  with  the  in- 
dividual views  of  the  ."Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr  WiLirv  .  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr  DfRKsrrs  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  Mr  Hhtt.ska  I  ask 
unanimous  con.«ient  that  the  re;x>rt.  to- 
gether with  the  individual  views,  be 
printed,  with  illustrations. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT      It  there  ob- 
jection   to   the    reque.st   of    the    Senator 
from  Wyoming'     The  Chair  h.ears  none 
and  It  IS  so  ordered 


BILLS     INTRODUCED    ' 

The  following  bill  wa.s  introduced,  and 
read  the  first  time  by  its  title: 

By     Mr      JaVITIS     (for     himself.     Mr 
DiRKSEN.    Mr     Saltonstall    Mt     Al- 
LOTT,  Mr    Beall.  Mr    Bush    Mr    Case 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr   Cooper    M;    Fong 
Mr     Keating,    Mr.    Kuchei.     a:,d    Mr 
ScOTT)  : 
8  3829    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rights,  and  for  other  purposes 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.   Javits   when    he 
introduced     the    above    blU,    which    appear 
under  a   separate   heading  ) 

The  following  bills  were  introduced, 
read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unanimou.'^ 
consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr    GREEN   (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Pastork) : 
8  3830    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roger  Williams  National  Monu- 
ment;    to   the     Committee     on     Rules     and 
Administration . 

By  Mr   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
8  3831.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Ling    Ah 
Tay;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 


AMENDMENT    OF    RULE     RELATING 
TO  CLOTURE 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey)  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  358)  amending  the  cloture 
rule  of  the  Senate,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, 

'See  the  above  re.solution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  Javits, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


END    RADIO -TV    PAYOLA    TO    CON- 
GRESSMEN     AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  in 
June  of  this  year  tlie  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  disclosed  that  an  ex- 
aminer had  justified  the  award  of  a  tele- 
vision chaimel  in  Albany,  N.Y..  in  part  on 
the  grounds  that  it  cannot  be  ignored 
that  some  of  the  stockholder.";  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representative.';. 
This  was  found  to  give  the  firm  an  edge 
in  the  area  of  civic  participation,  one  of 
the  yardsticks  used  by  the  FCC  in  de- 
ciding contested  cases. 

On  June  20  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  this  policy  is  as  morally 
wrong  as  it  can  be.  that  it  sets  up  a  firm 
patt.ern  for  predictable  corruption,  be- 
cause It  meaii.';  that  Conpres.smen  who 
pass  on  all  app-^-opriations,  including 
those  for  the  salarie.s  and  expen.ses  of 
members  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commi.s.sion.  who  determine  every  aspect 
of  the  ba,sic  law  under  which  they  are 
i-'iven  the  charter  t^o  operate  and  who,  m 
the  Senate,  confirm  or  reject  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  Commissioners— enjoy 
a  special  compen5ation  when  it  comes 
time  for  the  Commissioners  to  hand  out 


these  enormou.sly  valuable  radio  and 
television  franchises  worth  in  some  cases 
millions  of  dollars.  This  is  political  pay- 
ola at  its  worst. 

The  following  day  the  Chairman  of  the 
FCC  Mr  Ford  phoned  me  to  ask  for 
an  appointment  He  came  to  my  office 
to  see  me.  ar.d  while  he  denied  that  in 
the  Albany  case  the  presence  of  Con- 
gressmen among  the  stockho;der.<;  of  the 
.'^ucces.sful  applicant  was  a  deciding  fac- 
tor, he  .said  that  m  his  judgment  it  was 
not  decisive  because  the  Congressmen 
owned  only  a  relatively  irisignificant 
fraction  of  the  applicant's  stock.  Chair- 
man Ford  conceded  that  if  the  ownership 
by  Congressmen  is  substantial,  then  in- 
deed such  congressional  ownership  is  a 
favorable  factor  in  the  civic  participa- 
tion criterion.  Incidentally.  Chairman 
Ford  explained  that  he  had  disquali- 
fied himself  from  this  particular  case 
and  therefore  was  not  discussing  it  ex 
parte. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  prot<^ste<l  this 
favoritism  for  those  of  u.^^  :n  Congress 
who  have  such  decisive  influence  over 
every  aspect  of  the  FCC  and  the  identity 
of  the  men  who  make  it  up  I  have  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  letters  and  per- 
sonal calls  from  all  over  the  country 
from  people  in  the  television  and  radio 
industry  who  wholeheartedly  agree  that 
Congress  should  end  this  self -.serving 
payola  promptly.  The  only  ob.iections  I 
have  heard  have  been  ba.sed  on  the  mis- 
apprehension that  I  would  prohibit 
Members  of  Congress  from  owning  any 
interest  in  radio  or  t*-levision.  which  is, 
of  course,  untrue. 

Mr.  President,  it  is,  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, especially  in  view  of  the  clearly 
expressed  attitude  of  its  Chairman,  is  not 
going  to  change  this  policy  by  itself,  or 
on  the  basis  of  a  few  protesting  voices 
raised  in  Congress.  We  m  Congre.ss  ben- 
efit from  this  immoral,  payola  policy  of 
our  own  creature,  the  PCC  It  is  up  to 
us  to  end  it.  We  know  m  fact  that  un- 
less we  act  It  will  not  be  ended  Can 
any  Senator  imagine  the  PCC.  depend- 
ent as  it  is  on  this  body,  changing  this 
policy  so  favorable  to  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen in  the  absence  of  action  by  the 
Congress?  Of  course  not  Silence  by 
the  Congress  means  the  Congress  is  in- 
sisting on  continuing  the  payola  payoff 
to  itself  in  enjoying  this  favored,  privi- 
leged advantage  in  the  award  of  rich 
radio  and  TV  franchises 

For  this  reason.  Mr  Pre.-ident  I  sub- 
mit at  this  time  amendments  to  prohibit 
the  PCC  from  considering  as  a  favorable 
criterion  in  awarding  radio  or  TV  fran- 
chises, membership  in  Congress  by  any 
of  the  stockholders  of  an  applicant 

Mr  President,  I  am  offering  this  pro- 
pasal  as  an  amendment  to  an  appro- 
priate and  pertinent  bill  now  on  the  cal- 
endar, dealing  with  liearings  before  the 
FCC  S   1734 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table. 
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PAIR    LABOR    STANDARD?    AM?  ND- 
MENTS  OF  1960--^  AMF,NDMI-:NTS 

Mr  GOLDWATKR  s  .omitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  hjm, 
to  the  bill  6  3758'  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged m  activities  affecting  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  liour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr  WILLI.AMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Fre.^r  >  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  3758,  supra. 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3758.  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


RELIEF    OF   DOMESTIC    CARPE'I     IN- 
DUSTRY—ADDITIONAL      COSPON- 
'    SOR    Or     CONCl'RRENT    RESOLU- 
I    TION 

Ui.d*^r  auihority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  2.  1960.  the  name  of  Mr. 
Scott  wa-s  added  as  an  additional  co-, 
sporLsor  01  ti-.e  concurrent  resolution  <S. 
Con  Res  113'  expres.sing  the  sense  of 
Congres.s  m  lavor  of  granting  relief  to 
the  domestic  carpet  industry,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Thurmond  on  July  2.  1960. 
I  


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
C1.ES.  ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  TH3 
RECORD 

On  request  an^i  by  unanimous  con- 
sent addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordf-r^d  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a.s  follows: 

By  Mr   WTLET: 
Excerpt«  of  address  delivered  by  him  over 
radio  station  WIND,  Chicago,  HI. 


SENATOR  JOHNSON.-^  ESCHKWING 
OF  SECTIONAL  APPEAL 

M:  MAN-FIELD  Mr  President,  on 
M  •.  l.iy  .A;- ..St  8.  there  appeared  an 
a:-ficle  ;r.  'h-  Washington  Evening  Star 
entitled  "Johnsons  'KickofT'  at  Nash- 
ville," written  by  Mr.  Ralph  McGill,  the 
first  paragraph  of  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

No  more  bold  or  intellectually  honest 
statement  will  be  made  In  the  presidential 
campaign  than  that  by  Ltndon  Johnsow 
In  what  was  described  as  his  "kicltoff  speech" 

at  Nashville.   Tenn, 


1  In  that  speech  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  said: 

I  am  not  here  as  a  Texan  speaking  to  Ten- 
nesseans  I  come  as  an  American — to  speak 
to  my  fellow  Americans. 

That  Is  a  point  that  I  want  to  make  un- 
mistakably clear. 

Wherever  I  go.  I  will  never  speak  as  a 
southerner  to  southerners  or  as  a  Protestant 
to  Protestants  or  as  a  white  to  whites. 

I  will  speak  only  as  an  American  to  Amer- 
icans— whatever  their  region  or  their  religion 
or  their  race. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr  McGiIl  be  prmted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Johnsons  "Kickoff"  at  Nashville — Sena- 
tor Applaudbo  for  Eschewing  Sectional 
Appeal.  EImphasizinc  Union 

No  more  bold  or  Intellectually  honest 
statement  will  be  made  In  the  presidential 
campaign  than  that  by  Lyndon  Johnson  In 
what  was  described  as  his  "klckoH  speech" 
at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

He  was  In  the  South.  He  was  In  a  State 
ravaged  by  a  campaign  In  which  racial  dema- 
gogs were  In  full  cry.  He  knows  there  are 
some  who  strongly  dislike  the  civil  rights 
plank  In  the  Democratic  platform.  He  Is 
aware  others  are  withdrawn  because  Senator 
Kennedy  Is  a  member  of  the  Roman  Com- 
munion of  the  Christian  Chxirch.  Some 
8.000  persons  were  before  him.  perhaps  a 
fourth  of  them  hostile. 

For  a  moment  at  least,  the  devil  may  have 
taken  him  high  on  the  mountain  top  of 
exped^ncy  and  suggested  the  rewards  of 
temporizing.  If  so.  that  devil  waa  pushed 
firmly  aside.     Senator  Johnson  said: 

"I  am  not  here  as  a  Texan  speaking  to 
Tennesseans  I  come  as  an  American — to 
speak  to  my  fellow  Americans. 

"Tliat  Is  a  point  that  I  want  to  make  un- 
mistakably clear. 

"Wherever  I  go.  I  will  never  speak  as  a 
southerner  to  southerners  or  as  a  Protestant 
to  Protestants  or  as  a  white  to  whites. 

"I  will  speak  only  as  an  American  to  Amer- 
icans— whatever  their  region  or  their  religion 
or  their  race." 

Here  was  a  clear,  honest  appeal  |o  all 
those  In  the  South  who  are  reluctant  or  em- 
bittered to  lay  aside  its  bitterness  and  rejoin 
the  Union  In  spirit.  He  spoke  to  them  In 
the  words  of  Andrew  Jackson,  whose  stately 
home,  the  Hermitage,  stands  only  10  miles 
from  where  the  Senator  spoke  and  whose 
name  and  Integrity  are  a  part  of  Tenneuee's 
heritage: 

"Without  union,  our  Independence  and 
liberty  would  never  have  t>een  achieved; 
without  union,  they  can  never  be  main- 
tained." 

Senator  Johnson  went  as  directly  to  the 
Issue  of  Kennedy's  religious  faith  "He 
(Kennedy)  wear*  no  man's  collar,"  he  said, 
with  deliberate,  slow  emphasis.  "He  will 
represent  all  the  people." 

It  Is  Important  that,  first  of  all.  we  see 
each  other  as  Americans,  since,  until  we  do 
that,  we  cannot  speak  to  one  another  as 
citizens  of  our  endangered  Nation, 

This  country  guarantees  freedom  of  relig- 
ion and  speech.  But  It  Is  certainly  not  an 
American  practice  to  condemn  a  man  such 
as  Senat-jr  Kennedy,  who  has  answered  every 
question  put  to  him  on  the  subject  of  what 
conflict  there  would  be  between  his  religion 
and  his  oath.  He  has  said  there  would  be 
none:  that  his  oath  to  defend  all  that  Is  In 
the  Constitution  would  be  kept.  Let  us 
admit  that  It  Is  Just  as  damaging  to  the 
country  to  speak  as  Protestant  to  Protestant 
as  It  Is  Catholic  to  Catholic. 

Senator  Johnson  was  speaking,  also,  to 
those  northern  liberals  who  cynically  said, 
after  Los  Angeles,  that  he  would  speak  softly 
from  one  side  of  the  platform  while  Senator 
Kennedy  stood  on  It  They  would,  the  cynles 
predicted,  work  txDth  sides  of  the  street. 
Senator  Johnson  effectively  has  killed  that 
charge. 

He  was  saying,  too,  that  the  South  must 
somehow  provide  Its  trapped  leaders,  even 
though  they  are  largely  responsible  for  their 
own  predicament,  with  opinions  which  will 
enable  them  to  lead  the  South  Into  the  na- 
tional purpose. 


Surely  we  know  now  we  cannot  atxillsh 
education,  and  thua  deprive  them  of  an 
equal  chance  in  life.  Surely  we  know  that 
our  waning  political  strength  Is  not  enough 
Five  or  six  States  cannot  dominate  46  or  44, 
We  cannot  live  apart.  We  cannot  any  more 
defend  discrimination  than  the  southerners 
could  defend  slavery. 

Old  Hickory's  text  Is  true  as  gospel. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 

also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscord  an  editorial  from 
the  Milwauk.ee  Journal  of  August  8,  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

As  AN  American  to  Americans 

The  opening  campaign  speech  of  Senator 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Democratic  candidate  Tor 
Vice  President,  has  attracted  increasing  at- 
tention and  praise.  Not  the  attacks  oh  the 
Republicans,  adequately  noted  at  the  time, 
but  the  somewhat  Ignored  "declaration  of 
principle" 

Ralph  McOlll,  AtlanU,  Ga  ,  publisher  and 
columnist,  h.^s  said  that  "no  more  bold  or 
Intellectually  honest  statement  will  be  made 
In  the  campaign"  Columnist  WUliam  S 
White  has  called  It  "a  clear  challenge  flung 
Into  the  teeth  of  regional  conservatives  and 
ultraconservatlves  everywhere  below  the 
Potomac," 

The  setting  was  Nashville.  In  Tennessee,  a 
border  State  where  southern  sentiments  run 
strong  The  State  was  torn  at  the  moment 
by  a  torrid  senatorial  campaign  in  which  re- 
action and  racism  had  Joined  forces  against 
Senator  Kstes  Kefauvim  Johnson  faced  an 
audloncc.  part  of  which  strongly  dlsUked  the 
1960  Democratic  platform  and  its  civil  rights 
plank,  part  of  which  was  not  happy  about  the 
Catholic  religion  of  the  {xuty's  presidential 
candidate.  Senator  Kennedy. 

It  would  have  been  simple  for  Senator 
Johnson  to  temporize,  to  hide  the  divisive  Is- 
sues with  platitudes,  to  take  the  path  of  ex- 
pediency, as  northern  liberals  predicted  he 
would  do  after  Los  Angeles.  They  Joked  that 
Johnson  would  speak  softly  from  one  side  of 
the  Democratic  platform  while  Senator 
Kennf.dy  stood  on  It, 

Johnson  declared  that  he  stood  squarely 
on  the  Democratic  platform,  civil  rights 
planks,  liberal  planks  and  ail.  He  said  that 
a  mans  religion  had  no  place  in  an  American 
political  campaign. 

He  said,  deliberately  and  ftrmly: 

"I  am  not  here  as  a  Texan  speaking  to 
Tennesseans.  I  oome  as  an  American — to 
speak  to  my  fellow  Americans.  That  Is  a 
point  I  want  to  make  unmistakably  clear 
Wherever  I  go.  I  will  never  speak  as  a  south- 
erner to  southerners  or  as  a  Protestant  to 
Protestanis  or  as  a  white  to  whites  I  will 
speak  only  as  an  American  to  Americans — 
whatever  their  region  or  their  religion  or 
their  race  " 

It  was  a  clear,  honest  call,  as  MoOlll  wrote, 
to  'all  those  In  the  South  who  are  relucta.it 
or  embittered  to  lay  aside  their  bitterness 
and  rejoin  the  Union  In  spirit."  Johnson 
quoted  to  his  Tennessee  audience  the  words 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  whose  home,  the  Hermi- 
tage, stood   but   10  miles  away: 

"Without  union,  ovir  Independence  and 
liberty  would  never  have  been  achieved; 
without  union,  they  can  never  be  main- 
tained." 
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FKDFRAL  COURT  AT  SALINA,  K.'^NS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  tiie 
Bar  Association  of  Northwest  Kansas  at 
their  recent  meeting  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  construction  of  Federal 
court  facilities  at  Salina,  Kans. 


The  Salina  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  their  board  meeting  on  July  27. 
1960.  adopted  a  resolution  in  this  regard, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Salina,  Kans  ,  Junior  Chambxx  or  Commescx 
RxsoLtmoN 

Whereas  there  are  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  people  living  in  northwest  Kansas 
who  are  not  served  by  any  Federal  court 
facility  nearer  than  Topcka,  Kans.,  or 
Wichita,  Kans  :   and 

Whereas  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
provide  fca-  a  term  of  Federal  court  to  be 
held  at  Salina,  Kans,,  but  Salina  has  re- 
mained without  any  Federal  court  facilities; 
and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  a  Federal  court  In 
Salina,  Kans,.  subjects  the  people  of  north- 
west Kansas  to  undue,  unfair,  and  burden- 
some expenses  in  the  handling  of  their 
affairs  in  Federal  court;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  Federal  court  facili- 
ties at  Salina.  Kans  ,  is  continuously  grow- 
ing more  acute:   and 

Whereas  Salina  Is  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing city  in  the  State  of  Kansas  of  comparable 
size,  and  Is  now  the  fourth  largest  city  in 
Kansas;  and 

Whereas  the  poet  office  building  at  S&Ilna, 
Kans,,  was  originally  designed  to  carry  addi- 
tional floors,  in  which  Federal  court  facilities 
could  be  constructed:  and 

Whereas  the  Bar  Association  of  Northwest 
Kansas,  at  its  annual  meetings  in  1958  and 
In  1960  adopted  resolutions  to  urge  the  im- 
mediate creation  and  establishment  of  Fed- 
eral court  facUlUes  at  Salina,  Kans.;  and 

Whereas  the  amount  of  litigation  In  the 
US,  District  Court  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Kansas 
has  increased  to  the  point  where  the  two 
Federal  district  Judges  in  Kansas  are  unnec- 
eeearlly  burdened;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  legislation  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  third  Federal  Judgeship  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Kansas:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Reiolvcd  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Salina  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Salina, 
Kans  .  in  its  regular  meeting  assembled  this 
27th  day  of  July  t9€0 

1,  TTils  board  urges  each  of  the  US.  Sena- 
tors and  US  Congressmen  for  the  State  of 
Kansas,  and  the  Fe<ler&l  district  Judges  for 
the  district  of  Ka^nsas,  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  cause  appropriations  to  be  made, 
plans  to  be  prepared  and  construction  to  be 
accomplished  for  the  establishment  of  Fed- 
eral court  facilities  at  Salina,  Kans  ,  and  for 
the  holding  of  regular  terms  of  Federal  court 
at  SiUlna,  Kans. 

2.  TWs  board  urges  each  of  the  VS.  Sena- 
tors and  VB  Congressmen  for  the  State  of 
Kansas,  and  the  Federal  dUtrict  Judges  for 
the  district  of  Kansas,  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  cause  adoption  of  legislation  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  third  Federal  Judgeship  for  the 
State  of  Kansas 

8  Bach  member  of  the  Salina  Junior 
Chamber  of  Oommerce  and  every  citizen  of 
Balina.  Kans..  and  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  Kansas.  Is  hereby  urged  to  lend  his  full 
support  and  assl&tance  to  our  Senators.  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Federal  Judges  to  accom- 
plish the  matters  set  forth  In  paragraphs  1 
and  2  hereof. 

It  is  hereby  further  resolved.  That  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to 
each  of  the  UjB.  Senators.  Bepresentatlves. 
and  Fedwal  Judges  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
and  to  each  civic  organization  In  the  city  of 
Salina,  and  to  each  Junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce In  the   northwest   quarter  of  Kansas. 
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SOCIAL  SECURIl  Y  IIECIFIENT  CAN- 
NOT MEET  MKDIC.AL  BIIX  KVtlN 
WITH  ADDmo.NAI.  INCi  )ME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President  a 
few  days  ago  I  received  a  wonderful  let- 
ter from  a  man  on  social  security.  In 
the  little  work  he  has  done  in  the  past 
few  years,  he  has  had  opportunity  to  talk 
to  many  of  the  elderly  people  of  the 
State,  He  was  so  moved  by  these  peo- 
ple that  he  WTote  to  tell  of  one  of  their 
greatest  desires;  The  passage  of  a  com- 
prehensive medical  care  program. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  on  social  security  and 
I  can  realize  how  impossible  It  is  for  one  to 
afford  good  medical  care  out  of  social  se- 
curity insurance.  Although  I  receive  so- 
cial security  payments.  I  work  right  along 
when  I  can  get  it.  Even  with  this  additional 
Income,  I  cannot  afford  good  medical  care. 
A  hospital  room  here  costs  $19  per  day  for 
room  and  three  meals.  I  can  get  fine  hotel 
accommodations  here  for  $6.  and  I  know  very 
well  I  wotild  not  eat  Hi  worth  of  food  a 
day 

I  have  been  doing  some  advertising  re- 
search which  took  me  to  a  section  of  the 
City  that  seemed  to  be  all  old  folks  on  pen- 
sion, and  their  surrounding  conditions  were 
Intolerable,  both  for  Negroes  and  whites.  I 
talked  with  them  about  medical  care,  and 
their  hope  was  that  the  Forand  bill  would 
be  passed  when  Congress  returned  to  Wash- 
ington in  August. 
Sincerely. 


TAX  MONEY  WILL  BE  .'^A\ED  BY 
CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON 
PADRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL  P.\RK 
BILL  THIS  YEAR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  interest  of  economy  in  Govern- 
ment, I  strongly  urge  early  action — both 
in  committee  and  here  on  the  Senate 
floor — on  my  proposal  to  establish  a  na- 
tional seashore  park  on  Padre  Island. 

The  administration  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord favoring  this  project,  and  so  have 
key  Democratic  leaders,  includmg  the 
distinguished  Senate  majority  leader, 
my  senior  colleague,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
who  has  stated  his  wholehearted  support 
of  the  plan. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Seaton  has 
recommended  that  this  legislation  be 
adopted  at  this  session,  and  has  pnxn- 
ised  to  earmark  S8  million  for  expendi- 
tures on  the  development  within  the 
next  5  years,  if  Congress  will  enact  the 
bill  at  this  session. 

With  the  overwhelming  support  lined 
up  for  the  project,  a  plan  to  preserve 
88  miles  of  Americas  longest,  southern- 
most open  beach  for  public  use  it  seems 
certain  that  a  national  recreation  area 
will  ultimately  be  set  up  on  Padre  Is- 
land. But  there  is  a  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  put  it  off  until  next  year 
This  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  costly  atti- 
tude and  one  which  will  inevitably  result 
in  the  park  costing  more  money  than 
Is  necessary. 


Each  passing  year,  with  private  de- 
velopment of  portions  of  the  island,  the 
remaining  property  which  we  need  for 
public  recreation  facilities  l>ecomes 
more  valuable.  Consequently,  it  will 
cost  more  for  the  Government  to  secure 
it.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  to  estab- 
lish the  park  on  Padre  Island  this  year 
so  we  can  get  this  property  while  the 
price  is  relatively  low. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact 
that  corporations  are  buying  up  large 
tracts  of  land  on  the  island.  Salesmen 
are  going  out  across  the  country  selling 
lots  from  these  large  tracts.  All  of  this 
will  mean  that  the  price  of  the  land  will 
go  up  tremendously  if  the  project  is  long 
delayed. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  fea- 
ture story  concerning  Padre  Island,  pub- 
lished in  the  Houston  Post  of  Ju'v   24 
1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PATRf:  Island  Is  Great  Natltial  Pi_«.tgb  und 
OF  Beach  .*,nd  Dtxes 
Padre  Island,  one  of  a  series  of  sandbars 
which  parallel  the  Texas  coast,  stretches  from 
the  southernmost  tip  of  Texas  almost  to 
Corpus  Chrlstl  Bay,  where  it  Joins  Mustang 
to  make  the  world's  longest  island. 

Here  is  one  of  America's  great  natural  play- 
grounds— 181  miles  of  surf  and  sand,  beach. 
and  dune,  which — except  for  the  three  coun- 
ty parks  and  the  fishing  pier  near  the  cause- 
way— hardly  bears  the  marks  of  civilization. 
Only  a  few  miles  down  the  island,  the  vis- 
itor finds  a  Ecene  of  sky  and  sea  and  blowing 
grasses  that  seems  hardly  to  have  changed 
during  the  25.000  years  of  the  Island's  exist- 
ence. Yet  the  peaceful  beauty  of  Padre  is 
deceptive,  for  during  the  past  400  years  the 
island  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
dramatic  episodes  of  southwestern  history. 
Gold-seeking  Conqulstadores  and  soui- 
seeking  priests,  rumrunners,  blockade  run- 
ners, slave-smugglers,  and  cowboys  •  •  • 
pirates  and  soldiers  •  •  •  shipwrecked  sail- 
ors and  pioneer  homesteaders — these  and 
many  more  have  lived,  and  often  died,  on  the 
white  sands  of  Padre  Island. 

The  island  itself  is  in  a  state  of  conBtant 
change,  with  the  wind  and  the  tides  endlessly 
changing  the  topography  of  the  sandbar,  and 
with  violent  storms  obliterating  landmarks, 
and  often  uncovering  an  older  page  of  Its 
colorful  history. 

Even  the  island's  name  has  changed  many 
times.  It  was  first  charted  as  Isla  Blanca, 
by  early  navigators  In  the  gulf,  and  was 
variously  called  Isla  de  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Isla 
de  Santiago,  and  Isla  de  Malagultas,  before  a 
Spanish  priest  Padre  Nicolas  BalU,  took  title 
to  It  In  the  early  19th  century, 

A  persistent  legend  of  burled  treasure  at- 
taches itself  to  any  island,  and  Padre  Is  no 
exception,  but  the  legend  is  reinforced  from 
time  to  time  when  storms  uncover  ancient 
coins  or  other  evldei»ce  of  hidden  treasures. 
During  the  great  years  of  her  New  World 
conquest,  the  Spaniards  annually  sent  a 
great  flotilla,  loaded  with  treasure,  back  to 
the  mother  country,  and,  as  their  sailings 
often  coincided  with  the  hurricane  season, 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  gold  and  Jewels 
dlsapp)eared  Into  the  gulf.  During  the 
ISOO's.  authentic  records  tell  of  dozens  of 
ships  which  went  down  1b  the  vicinity  of  the 
Island,  many  leaded  ^ith  rnns,  bul!;in  and 
Jewels, 

For  many  yen.'t  :  aor.  !.•-,!-, :,c  wk*  Lhe  liead- 
quarters  of  8iL..--f;ie.'h  :rL-tboutert..  aiid  'sand 
pirates,"  who  lured  ships  •  their  du  'D:  by 
showing  false  lights  along  U-c  shore;  but  in 
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the  years  before  the  Civil  War.  a  more  civi- 
lized f'3rm  of  endeavor  found  I's  place  in  the 
island  hlsU)ry 

The  orlcjlnal  owner.  Padre  Nlccul  us  Balil, 
founded  a  ranch  and  began  cattle  oner;\'i ons 
and  island  cattle  grew  fat  m  the  beach  JTiiss 
In  1847,  a  three-masted  schDCjr.er  broke  to 
pieces  In  the  surf  of  southern  Padre  tr.d  '.-ci^t 
ashore  an  amazing  family — Capt  John  Sir.^er 
and  his  wife.  Johanna.  P^  m  the  »Te<"k,ige 
of  their  ship,  the  Singers  established  a  r.  .nie. 
and  there  they  lived,  raised  six  'h'.',clren,  es- 
tablished Las  Cnaces  Ranch  and  irrew  so 
prosperous  that  when  they  left  'he  ■.,sland  In 
1861,  they  buried   a   fortune   of   $62,000 

The  Island  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  when  the  Singers 
returned  after  the  war  to  recover  their  treas- 
ure, they  found  all  markings  wiped  out  by 
a  sU)rm  Only  82,000  of  the  Singer  money 
has  ever  been  found,  but  treasure  seekers 
''Xlay  are  still  looking  for  It 

During  the  ISTO's  a  number  of  families 
lived  and  ranched  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  Island,  and  a  beef -packing  factory  oper- 
ated near  the  pa&s  for  some  years  It  even- 
tually was  abandoned,  and  by  1900  the  set- 
tlement had  disappeared. 

The  "Duke  of  Padre  Island,"  was  Pat  Dunn, 
who  went  to  Padre  in  1884  and  established 
"El  Rancho  de  Don  Patricio."  Although  he 
sold  his  claim  to  the  island  In  recent  years, 
as  he  began  Uj  feel  civilization  moving  In  on 
him    he  lived  there  until  his  death  In  1935. 

Mr  YARBOROUG?!  Mr  President. 
the  article  points  out  that  in  1847  a 
schooner  broke  up  on  the  southern  end 
of  Padre  Island  and  cast  ashore  an 
amazing  family — Capt  John  Singer,  and 
his  wife.  Johanna  John  Singer  was  the 
nephew  of  the  man  who  invented  the 
Singer  sewnng  machine.  They  built  a 
ranch  there  and  became  quite  wealthy. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  they 
buried  $62,000  m  gold  on  the  island, 
which  they  had  accumulated  from  their 
ranching  operations  up  to  1861 

Subs^Kjuent  hurricanes  removed  all 
but  traces  of  the  sizable  buiIdin,Ks  Pmger 
had  built,  including  a  blacksmith  .-,hop 
There  are  no  buildings  there  now.  ex- 
cept for  a  few  which  have  been  built  in 
recent  years,  at  each  end  of  the  island. 

This  IS  only  one  of  the  many  historic 
events  which  have  iDccurred  on  that 
island. 

About  $2,000  of  the  original  $62,000  in 
gold  hun-iedly  buried  by  the  Singers 
havf>  been  dug  up  S<:ime  vacationists 
might  find  the  other  S60.000,  if  we  will 
only  hurry  and  get  the  park  established, 
and  give  persons  a  chance  to  rnam 
around  down  there 


THE  GRAiNTING  OF  PASSPORTS  TO 
COMML'NISTS 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  sui^ae^z 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr  LAUSCHE,  Mr  President,  v.-ill 
the  Senator  withhold  the  suggestion  for 
a  moment? 

Mr   JAVTTS      I  am  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr  LAUSCHE,  There  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  of  what  business 
should  be  taken  up  in  this  short  session. 
and  what  subjects  should  not  be  taken 
up  I  should  like  to  express  my  view 
about  certain  bills  pending  before  us 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  indispensable 
and  essential  for  the  security  of  our 
country,  but  upon  which  action  has  not 
been  taken. 

I  speak  specifically  of  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  to  place  m  the  Secretary 


of  State  adequate  power  to  deny  avow-d 
Communists  the  right  to  travel  from  uur 
countiT  into  .Soviet  countries 

Under  the  present  status  of  the  law, 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  com.pletely  help- 
less in  denying  passports  rr-t^ardless  of 
information  he  may  have  concerning 
Communist  activities  of  those  who  seek 
passports  These  bills  have  been  pend- 
ing for  2  years.  They  are  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

One  year  ago  hearings  were  conducted, 
and  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  bills 
except  from  three  groups.  One  of  these 
groups  was  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States.  Their  representative 
stated  at  the  hearing  that  these  bills, 
which  would  give  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  power  to  limit  the  issuance  of  pass- 
ports to  Communists,  should  not  be 
passed. 

The  head  of  the  Communists  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  stated  that  it  would  be  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  liberties  which 
should  be  enjoyed  by  all  Americans  if 
our  Government  denied  a  Communist  a 
passport  to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union 

In  that  same  hearing  another  group 
appeared  That  was  a  group  of  veterans, 
represented  by  one  man.  The  organiza- 
tion has  its  principal  office  in  New  York. 
I  probed  that  witness,  to  find  out  the 
number  of  members  the  organization 
had.  the  dues  that  were  paid,  the  length 
of  time  of  the  existence  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  so  forth.  There  was  a  paucity 
of  answers  in  regard  to  a  showing  that 
they  were  a  group  of  veterans  interested 
in  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

In  that  same  hearing,  on  the  same 
morning,  there  appeared  another  agency. 
That  one  I  will  not  identify  at  this  time. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  these  three  or- 
ganizations were  grouped  together.  At 
any  rate,  the  three  organizations  opposed 
the  adoption  of  a  bill  which  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  power  to  limit 
the  issuance  of  passports. 

Why  do  I  raise  this  question  today? 
Powers  will  be  tried  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Oiir  country  will  be  charged  with  prac- 
tices of  espionage  which  are  Improper. 
The  Soviet  Union  will  attempt  to  make 
it  appear  that  it  has  conducted  Its  in- 
teligence  activities  in  a  manner  which 
is  described  as  proper  We  are  sending 
spies  to  the  Soviet  because  of  the  absence 
of  a  law  which  I  believe  should  be  advo- 
cated. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    LAUSCHE      I  yield, 

Mr,  RUSSELL  The  Senator  means, 
I  am  sure,  Soviet  spies  are  being  returned 
to  the  Soviet  Union 

Mr  LAUSCHE,  Yes;  they  are  Com- 
munists, and  every  one  of  them  is  a  po- 
tential spy.  I  will  not  stand  idly  by 
while  we  argue  whether  bill  A  or  propo- 
sition B  or  subject  C  must  be  passed  at 
this  .session,  and  wmle  we  slothfully  and 
mdifff^rently  allow  this  condition  on  the 
issuance  of  passports  to  exist. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr  LAUSTflE      I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Is  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  aware  that  there  is  pending  at 
present  on  the  calendar  a  bill  dealing 


with  the  issuance  of  passp>orts  and  the 
writing  into  the  law — if  the  bill  shall  be 
enacted — of  restrictions,  power,  and  au- 
thority. In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  for  the  very  purpose  about 
which  the  Senator  is  speaking? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Which  bill  is  It? 
What  does  it  provide'' 

Mr  HRUSKA.  It  is  a  bill  reported, 
not  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, but  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
deferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  month  sJter  month  after 
month;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  action 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  In  the  closing  days  of  the  adjourned 
session,  a  bill.  S.  2652.  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  is 
Calendar  Order  No.  1811.  That  bill  con- 
tains the  provisions  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  referred  as  being 
highly  desirable  and  long  overdue. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  know  of 
that.  I  know  of  several  bills  which  are 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  know  of  a  bill,  sub- 
stantially watered  down,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House,  but  which  has  not 
had  the  approval  of  our  committee. 

In  any  event,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska subscribes  to  the  views  which  I 
am  expressing,  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
attempting  to  do  something  about  the 
matter. 

However,  that  still  leaves  a  rather 
peculiar  condition  in  existence,  namely, 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
acted  upon  the  matter,  but  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  has  not. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Two  years  ago,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  sought  to  act 
on  this  matter.  Nothing  came  of  that 
action. 

When  the  bill  was  introduced  earlier 
at  this  session,  it  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  A  bill 
was  also  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  deferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  hoping  that  that  com- 
mittee would  take  action.  It  failed  to  do 
so.  So  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
of  vhich  I  am  a  member,  has  rejwrted 
the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  is  ample  time  in  which  to  act 
on  the  bill.  It  should  be  acted  upon.  I 
associate  myself  with  every  bit  of  the 
thought  and  vigor  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  expressed  on  this  subject. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  taken 
up  at  this  session. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  In  my 
contemplation  about  a  bill.  I  have  com- 
pletely in  mind  the  necessity  of  conform- 
ing it  to  the  declarations — right  or 
wrong — made  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
know  of  the  disputes  which  exist  as  to 
whether  the  right  to  travel  is  an  in- 
herent, unalienable  right  which  cannot 
be  aCfected  by  Congress.  However,  a 
bill  can  be  drawn  which  will  remedy  this 
indefensible  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  Senator  from 
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Ohio  In  urging  action  on  this  proposal. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  I  Join  In  expressing  re- 
gret that  our  committee  has  not  acted 
prior  to  this  time  on  this  que.stion.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  too  important  which 
committee  reports  the  bill.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  acted.  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in 
urging  the  leadership  to  bring  this  bill 
up.  in  order  that  the  Senate  may  deal 
with  this  problem  before  we  adjourn. 
Moreover,  we  should  deal  with  it  in  time, 
since  it  is  a  Senate  bill,  so  as  to  allow 
time  for  it  to  be  considered  by  the  House 
and  receive  favorable  action  in  that 
body.  There  is  no  more  important  mat- 
ter which  can  come  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  merely  wish  to  ex- 
press surprise  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  should  express  any 
view  as  to  the  power  of  a  sovereign  na- 
tion to  protect  itself  aigainst  proceedings 
of  the  kind  he  has  outlined.  The  Sen- 
ator frcMn  Ohio  seemed  to  have  some 
doubt  about  the  F>ower  of  Congress  to 
legislate  in  this  field.  If  there  is  any- 
thing fundamental  in  any  government. 
It  Is  that  it  has  the  power  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  protect  itself 
either  from  internal  subversion  or  from 
attack  from  abroad. 

I  realize  it  is  highly  desirable  that  ade- 
quate standards  and  safeguards  be  pro- 
vided to  deal  with  the  riglits  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  travel  about  the  globe 
freely,  wherever  they  might  desire.  But 
I  do  not  accept  the  thesis  that  any 
American  citizen  has  any  inherent  right, 
constitutional  or  otherwise,  to  under- 
mine and  overthrow  this  Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  I  had  in  mind 
was  the  declaration  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  might  have  been  predicated 
upon  the  proposition  that  adequate 
standards  were  not  contained  in  the  law. 
under  which,  the  Court  held,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  could  not  act;  in  other 
words,  that  Congress  did  not  establish 
the  latitude  within  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  could  act  by  establLshing  a  cell- 
ing and  a  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELI..  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  wish  aLso  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  expressed  interest  in  leg- 
islation in  this  area.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  more  important  matter  to  which 
the  Senate  should  addres.s  itself  than  to 
closing  this  loophole  which  permits  Com- 
munist agents  to  travel  freely  from  this 
country  to  Russia,  and  return.  They 
can  take  with  them  in  their  minds  any 
information  which  otherwise  they  might 
not  be  able  to  transmit,  to  convey  to  the 
Soviet  Government.  They  can  travel  to 
Ru.ssia  to  receive  instructions  which  they 
probably  could  not  receive  in  any  other 
way  than  by  going  to  Moscow  and  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  agents. 

It  is  Inexplicable  to  me  that  Congress 
should  delay  for  more  than  one  day  the 
taking  of  steps  to  rectify  this  situation. 

Mr.  HRLTSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE      I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  It  might  interest  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  to  know  that  in 


the  testimony  It  was  contended  by  many 
witnesses,  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings, that  there  should  be  really  no  re- 
striction 01  the  constitutional  and  in- 
herent right  of  American  citizens  to 
travel  abroad.  It  is  a  far-fetched  thesis. 
It  is  something  which  Is  not  consistent 
with  the  history  of  passports  and  with 
the  history  of  the  American  Government 
to  control  the  travel  of  its  citizens 
abroad,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  w^hen 
they  do  so.  they  are  covered  by  the  power, 
the  majesty,  and  the  protection  of  the 
American  Government  wherever  they  go. 

In  addition,  of  course,  to  the  field  of 
internal  security,  which  is  involved  in 
that  regard,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary took  jurisdiction  of  this  matter. 

It  was  contended  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  its  decision,  that  there  were  not 
sufficient  guide  lines;  therefore,  the  bill 
was  introduced  Incorporating  not  only 
the  suggestions  of  the  Department  of 
State,  but  also,  at  the  urging  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  particularly  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
bill  provides  guide  lines.  It  provides  for 
review  by  Congress,  if  anyone  feels  he 
has  been  shortchanged  by  reason  of  being 
denied  a  passport,  when  he  has  been 
charged  with  being  associated  with  or 
being  affiliated  with  the  Coihmunist 
Party,  or  knowingly  has  been  engaged 
in  activities  intended  to  further  the  in- 
ternational Communist  movement. 

So  the  bill  is  in  accordance  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  It  remains  only  to  be  placed  on 
the  agenda  and  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate  itself. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  purpose  to  protect  the 
liberties  of  United  States  citizens,  liber- 
ties guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
However,  I  shall  not  subscribe  to  a  course 
of  twisting  those  constitutional  guaran- 
tees to  the  thin  position  where  we  shall 
endanger  the  security  of  our  country. 

It  may  be  argued  during  the  next 
month  which  bills  are  indispensable  for 
passage.  This  item  has  not  been  men- 
tioned. To  me,  this  subject  is  as  grave 
as  any  subject  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  take  action  on  it  at  this 
session. 


U^VESTIGATORY    SUBAGENCY    FOR 
U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations,  since  its  birth  in  1945, 
has,  I  believe,  established  a  commendable 
record  of  service  in  the  interests  of  peace 
among  nations. 

In  a  fast-changing  world,  we  recog- 
nize that  as  times  and  conditions  change 
there  will  need  to  be  modifications  or 
refinements  of  th?  structure  of  the  U.N. 
The  purpose  would  be  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  variety  of  problems  that 
are  ari,sing  around  the  world. 

Particularly,  the  Soviet  Union's  fla- 
grant attempt  to  use  the  U  N  as  a  forum 
for  propaganda  to  the  world  demands,  I 
believe,  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
jjeople  who  do  not  want  t+)  see  the  UN. 
so  abused ;  and  who  are  deeply  concerned 
with  further  improvements  of  thi^   in- 


ternational agency  to  enable  it  to  deal 
with  trouble  spots  that  develop  around 
the  globe. 

The  false,  ill-founded  charges  by  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  recent  flight  of  the 
RB-47  plane  and  the  attack  upon  it  by 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  prime  example — 
and  probably  a  forerunner  of  further 
efforts  of  the  Communists  to  use  the 
U.N.  to  carry  on  its  propoeanda  offen- 
sives. 

Fortunately,  on  the  RB-47  flight  inves- 
tigation, the  United  States  came  out  far 
ahead.  The  deceptive  tactics  of  the  So- 
viet Union  boomeranged — backing  that 
nation  into  a  comer  of  guilt  from  which 
there  was  no  escape. 

As  a  V.S.  defense  counsel.  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  did  a  beautiful  job. 

In  the  light  of  the  stepped -up  Soviet 
offensive  of  false  charges,  however,  we 
can  expect  that  there  will  be  successive 
attempts — including  other  cases  of  out- 
right lying — to  attack  the  acts,  policies, 
or  prestige  of  the  United  States  or  other 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

However,  there  is  serious  question  as 
to  whether  the  U.N. — faced  with  a  great 
many  serious  world  problems — should 
find  it  necessary  to  be  "tied  up"  period- 
ically by  trumped-up  charges. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  the  Se<;uiity 
Council  of  the  U.N,  has  more  important 
things  to  do  than  act  as  a  "clearing- 
house" for  wild,  reckless  provocations  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  establishment  of  an  impartial. 
Investigatorj'  subagency  of  the  Security 
CouncU  to  conduct  preliminary  hear- 
ings such  as  held  in  the  LT.s.  judicial 
system  to  determine  whether  this  is 
adequate  prima  facie  evidence  to  go 
ahead  with  a  case,  would  handicap 
the  cffort.s  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  openly 
abuse  the  Unit^ed  Nations  as  a  forum  for 
their  rwopagandizing:  lessen  the  burden 
on  the  Security  Council;  enable  the 
Council  to  direct  its  attention  to  more 
important  and  significant  matters; 
eliminate,  by  preliminsur,  impartial  in- 
vestigation, the  possibility  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  nation,  being  subject 
to — and  ha\ing  to  defend  itself  against — 
trumped-up  charges  in  this  world  forum. 

Even  though  the  Soviet's  refusal  to 
submit  to  Impartial  investigation  of  the 
RB-47  case  branded  its  charges  as  reck- 
less, irresponsible,  and  outright  lying. 
there  is  serious  question  as  to  whether 
rebuttal — no  matter  how  effective — can 
really  supplant,  in  the  world's  mind,  the 
lmr>act  of  the  initial  charge. 

Overall,  I  believe  that  a  "preliminary 
hearing  "  agency  would  serve  to  weed  out 
the  superficial,  invahd  charges  brought 
to  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  and  enable 
that  body  to  more  con-^t  rue  lively,  effec- 
tively, and  without  unnece.ssarv'  inter- 
ruptions, carry  on  its  more  important  ob- 
jectives of  attempting  to  establish  order 
and  peace  in  the  world. 


DEATH  OF  LELAND  OLDS 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  people  of  the  Unit«l  Stat-es  lost  a 
real  champion  and  friend.  I  refer  to  the 
death  of  Leland  Olds,  who  for  a  genera- 
tion was,  in  truth,  a  public  rights  de- 
fender. 
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Mr    Olds  held  many  public  positions, 

first  m  Che  State  of  New  York  and  next 
as  a  member  and  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  He  served  the 
people  of  the  Nation  well  throughout  all 
those  years 

He  was  one  of  the  prime  shapers  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  power  de- 
velopment He  supported  expansion  of 
rural  electrification  mU)  the  unserved 
areas  of  the  Nation  He  supported 
municipal  power  development  Because 
of  his  foresight  and  crusading  efforts. 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  assured  of  a  more  adequate  supply 
of  electric  energy  and  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  that  energy  and  a  more 
reasonable  cost  for  that  energy  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  had.  He  always 
urged,  and  tried  to  impress  upon  the 
Nation,  that  this  country  requires  a  con- 
stantly increasing  supply  of  electric 
power.  Lartiely  through  his  efforts,  that 
necessary  increase  in  our  supply  of  power 
was  developed. 

He  had  his  enemies.  Mr  President. 
One  of  the  charges  they  mentioned 
against  him  was  that  he  was  leading  the 
country  to  socialism,  through  his  support 
of  public  power,  mumcipal  power,  and 
cooperative  power  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  through  his  efforts, 
exactly  the  opposite  result  was  obtained, 
because  through  his  efforts  he  was  able 
to  provide  a  degree  of  competition  in  the 
utility  field  hp  actually  slowed  the  trend 
toward  Government  ownership  or  Fed- 
eral ownership  of  power  distribution  in 
the  United  States.  Had  it  not  been  for 
his  efforts  m  behalf  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  municipal  power  development. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  country  would  be 
farther  along  the  road  toward  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  control  of  the  elec- 
tric utility  business  than  it  is  today. 

So.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to  state  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  I  believe  we 
owe  to  Leland  Olds  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  was  not  paid,  and  may  never  be 
paid,  but  which  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
at  this  time 

To  Mrs  Olds  and  family  I  extend  my 
sincere  sympathy  and  to  the  people  of 
this  country  my  resrets  for  the  loss  of  an 
able  and  dfxlicated  defender. 


ENFORCEMENT     OF    CIVIL     RIGHTS 

Mr  J.AVTTS  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr  DiRK-SFTNl.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusett-s  Mr  SaltonstallI  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  i  Mr.  Allott].  the 
Senator  from.  Maryland  :Mr  Beall;. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
Bush  ; ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
iMr.  Case;,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr  Cooper:,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[  Mr  FoNG  : .  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Keating  1,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr  KucHEL,,  and  the  Senator 
|ftom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott  1.  I  intro- 
Iduce  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  enforcement 
of  civil  rights,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  carries  out — as  I  stated  I  would 
introduce  it — the  platform  pledges  of  the 
Republican  Party  adopted  at  Chicago  in 
1960 

I  ask  that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk,  for 
additional  sponsors,  until  Fr:day  morn- 


uig;  and  I  ask  that  the  second  reading 
be  deferred  until  Friday  morning. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  Senator's  introduc- 
ing the  bill,  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
its  lying  at  the  desk,  for  additional  spon- 
sors. But  I  would  not  agree,  and  could 
not  agree,  to  any  unanimous  consent 
request  which  might  imply  that  permis- 
sion was  given  for  the  second  reading 
on  a  day  when  there  might  not  be  an 
occasion  for  a  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
We  may  not  have  a  morning  hour  on 
Friday. 

Although  I  have  no  objection  to  having 
the  bill  lie  at  the  desk,  for  additional 
sponsors,  I  cannot  consent  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  presented  at  this  time 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  only  that  the  bill 
lie  at  the  desk  until  Friday  morning,  for 
additional  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  read  the  first  time  by 
its  title. 

The  bill  fS  3829)  to  provide  for  the 
enforcement  of  civil  rights,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  was  read  the  first  time  by 
its  title. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  gather 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  that  request. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  No.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  having  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk,  for 
additional  sponsors,  for  as  long  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  may  desire. 

M-    iA'  :I.=^     Until  Friday  morning. 

.\!  f^'-.-rLL.  But  it  probably  will 
make  some  difference  as  to  whether  we 
have  a  morning  hour  on  Friday,  in  light 
of  the  request  which  has  been  made. 

Of  course  the  Senator  is  wholly  within 
his  rights  But  it  seems  that  we  are  very 
likely  to  confine  this  adjourned  session  to 
the  subject  of  civil  rights,  which  did  not 
loom  very  large  in  the  picture  at  the  time 
when  the  Senate  recessed  in  July.  I  can 
see  that  that  is  a  very  sure  way  to  kill 
any  legislation  in  any  other  area.  I  am 
not  enamored  of  some  of  the  bills  that 
are  to  be  considered — the  situs  picketing 
bill,  and  .so  forth;  and  there  are  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  minimum  wage  bill 
to  which  I  am  opposed.  But  I  think  those 
bills  are  entitled  to  one  little  trial  rim 
in  the  Senate,  before  we  tie  up  the  Sen- 
ate over  an  issue  which  occupied  all  our 
time  and  attention  for  some  9  weeks 
earlier  in  the  year, 

I  serve  notice  again,  Mr,  President,  that 
if  this  session  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
spuriously  named  political  idol  that  so 
many  persons  call  civil  rights,  some  of  us 
here  stand  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  do 
our  part  to  see  to  it  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  have  a  right  to 
consider  legislation  in  areas  other  than 
this  one. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLOTURE  RULE 
Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr,  President.  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  to  amend 
rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate:  the  resolution  is  also  a  part  of 
the  Repubhcan  Party's  1960  platform,  I 
subm:t  the  resolution  on  behalf  of  my- 
self  and   the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

Mr,  CaseI,  and  request  its  appropriate 


reference.  In  this  case  I  make  the  point 
that  I  request  the  appropriate  reference 
of  the  resolution  to  a  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  358 »  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows; 

Resolved.  That  subaectlon  3  of  rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"3.  If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  rule  II  or  rule  VI  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business.  Is  presented  to  the  Senate  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall 
at  once  state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and 
one  hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  fif- 
teenth calendar  day  thereafter  (exclusive  of 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays),  he  shall  lay  the 
motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct  that  the 
Secretary  call  the  roll,  and,  upon  the  ascer- 
tainment that  a  quoruni  Is  present,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall,  without  further  de- 
bate, submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  the  question: 

"  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  de- 
bate shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ators duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter  jjendlng  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall 
be  the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  In  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affect- 
ing the  same,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  who  speaks  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  In  order 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close, 
unless  the  same  has  been  presented  and  read 
prior  to  that  time  No  dilatory  motion,  or 
dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not 
germane  shall  be  In  order.  Points  of  order. 
Including  questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals 
from  the  decli^lon  of  the  Presiding  OfBcer. 
shall  be  decided  without  debate." 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS- 
AMENDMENT   OP  CLOTURE   RULE 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
I  may  proceed  for  5  minutes  in  addition 
to  the  normal  3  minutes  or  6  minutes,  on 
these  matters. 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask  whether 
the  Senator  Intends  to  make  any  unani- 
mous-consent requests  in  connection 
with  his  remarks  or  in  connection  with 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  purpxwe  is  solely  to 
submit  additional  data. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Then  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, and  would  give  the  Senator  all 
the  time  he  wishes.  I  am  a  great  be- 
liever in  free  and  unlimited  debate.  I 
merely  wish  to  know  whether  It  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  remain  here  in  order  to  be 
able  to  object  to  any  unanimous -consent 
request  the  Senator  might  propound. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
wish  to  talk  with  the  Senator  about  my 
reason  for  deferring  the  second  reading. 
But  I  shall  do  that  later  c«i. 

Mr  RUSSELL.     Very  weU. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  can  only  hope  that  my 
dear  friends  and  colleagues  who  are  op- 
posed to  civil  rights  legislation  will  limit 
their  remarks  in  accordance  with  the 
time  limitation  I  have  just  undertaken. 
In  that  event,  we  would  not  have  so 
many  problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would,  first,  extend  Federal 
financial  assistance  and  technical  aid 
to  school  districts  and  States  seeking  to 
desegregate  their  schools;  second,  es- 
tablish a  p>ermanent  Commission  on 
Equal  Job  Opportunity  among  Govern- 
ment contractors;  third,  give  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  the  authority  to  bring 
actions  for  desegregation  of  schools  in 
cases  where  physical  or  economic  coer- 
cion is  being  used  to  deprive  an  individ- 
ual of  the  constitutional  right  to  attend 
a  desegregated  school;  and,  fourth,  pro- 
vide that  completion  of  the  sixth  pri- 
mary school  grade  is  sufficient  proof  of 
literacy  for  voting  purposes  in  Federal 
elections. 

Also.  I  have  submitted,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  CaseI,  a  resolution  to  modify 
Senate  rule  XXII.  The  need  for  such  an 
amendment  of  that  rule  is  recognized 
and  called  for  in  the  Republican  Party's 
1960  platform,  but  is  not  specified  in  that 
plank  in  such  detail  that  I  could  sisk 
other  Members  of  my  party  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  the  resolution  in  direct  im- 
plemention  of  the  platform 

The  fact  that  52  Democratic  Senators 
yesterday  voted  against  taking  up  even 
the  two  very  moderate  civil  rights  pro- 
posals requested  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage last  Monday,  and  which  are  in  both 
the  1960  Democratic  and  Republican 
Party  platforms,  when  they  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Senate  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen], 
does  not  mean  that  civil  rights  is  a  dead 
issue  at  this  session  of  the  Congress.  I 
believe  that  there  should  be  and  will  be 
other  opportunities  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  endeavor  to  implement  at  least 
some  portion  of  both  parties'  civil  rights 
planks  prior  to  adjournment  thLs  year. 

Mr  President,  whatever  may  be  the 
charges  and  countercharges  of  the  mo- 
ment. I  still  believe  that  successful  ac- 
tion on  civil  rights  legislation  is  so  deeply 
tied  up  with  bipartisan  sponsorship,  that 
bipartisanship  will  yet  reassert  itself  on 
this  issue  before  we  adjourn  this  year. 
It  is  my  hope  that  that  will  be  done. 

It  was  my  hope,  even  until  yesterday, 
that  some  Democratic  Senators  who  tra- 
ditionally have  joined  Republican  Sena- 
tors in  bipartisan  action  to  bring  about 
the  enactment  of  meaningful  civil  rights 
legislation  would  join  in  sponsoring  the 
bill  I  introduced  this  morning.  Indeed, 
I  introduced  it  as  part  of  the  Republican 
Party's  1960  platform.  Therefore,  I  hope 
that  other  Republican  Senators  will  join 
in  sponsoring  the  bill.  That  is  my  rea- 
son for  allowing  the  bill  to  remain  upon 
the  de.sk  for  2  days,  as  a  gesture  of  good 
faith,  and  with  full  respect  for  my  col- 
leagues, whatever  may  be  our  differences. 

My  reasons  for  introducing  this  bill 
implementing  our  platform  at  this  time 
are  these:  F^rst,  the  need  for  specifying 
in  legislative  form  appropriate  for  en- 
actment into  law   the  platform  of   my 


party;  second,  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  country  on  the  fact  that  what  is 
blocking  action  on  even  moderate  civil 
rights  legislation  is  the  filibuster,  actual 
or  threatened,  which  is  made  possible  by 
the  self-imposed  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  Senate's  ability  to  control  its  own 
debate  by  rule  XXII;  third,  that  civil 
rights  is  now  an  issue  of  such  magnitude, 
in  terms  of  domestic  tranquillity  and  the 
E>eace  leadership  of  the  United  States, 
that  it  should  be  accorded  equal  priority 
with  the  other  major  measures  dealing 
with  health  care  for  the  aged,  Federal 
aid  for  schools,  housing,  and  minimum 
wage  which  are  before  us;  and,  fourth, 
that  we  are  ready  to  act  and  a  majority 
truly  wants  to  act  ur>on  certain  of  these 
measures.  I  state  that  the  urgency  of 
action  manifests  itself  by  the  deep  feel- 
ing shown  at  home  in  the  sit-in  demon- 
strations in  the  South  and  abroad  by  the 
tremendous  ferment  of  Africa  now  high- 
lighted by  the  crisis  over  the  Congo  Re- 
public. 

I  therefore  suggested,  in  my  analysis 
of  the  situation  on  Monday,  that  the 
Senate  should  at  this  short  session  enact 
the  two  civil  rights  items  specified  in  the 
President's  message — a  statutory  base 
for  a  Commission  on  Equal  Job  Oppor- 
tunity on  Government  Contracts,  and 
Federal  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  school  districts  seeking  to  de- 
segregate— together  with  authority  to 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  civil  ac- 
tions in  representative  school  desegrega- 
tion cases  as  the  most  moderate  common 
denominator  on  this  point  in  both  plat- 
forms. Indeed,  just  about  what  was 
suggested  by  the  leadership  conference 
on  civil  rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution of  that  conference  may  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  conferees,  repre- 
senting some  of  the  outstanding  civic 
organizations  of  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Leadership  Cokterence  on 

Civil  Rights, 
Sew  York.  N.Y..  August    8,   1960. 
Statement     on     Civil    Rights     Legislation 

IN   THE  August  Se.ssion   of  Congress 

As  organizations  dedicated  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  civil  rights  In  America,  we 
call  upon  both  political  parties  for  assistance 
In  the  enactment  of  civil  rights  legislation 
at  the  reconvened  August  session  of  Con- 
gress, 

Both  parties  have  adopted  strong  civil 
rights  planks  with  substantial  areas  of  agree- 
ment between  them.  We  ask  both  parties 
for  an  August  downpayment  on  these  planks 
as  an  earnest  of  their  Intention  to  execute 
the  planks  In  full  during  the  next  adminis- 
tration. 

While  we  shall  press  to  obtain  clvU  rights 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress,  we  are 
equally  determined  to  do  everything  possible 
to  see  that  such  legislation  does  not  become 
a   political  football. 

ClvU  rights  bills  must  be  handled  sincerely 
on  their  own  merits  and  not  In  such  a  way  as 
to  constitute  a  body  block  to  consideration 
of  other  legislation  before  the  Congress,  as. 
for  example,  medical  aid  for  the  aged,  hous- 
ing, school  construction,  and  minimum 
wages. 

To  the  end  that  civil  rights  legislation 
may  become  a  reality  rather  than  a  political 
pawn,  we  call  upon  Vice  President  Nixon  and 


Senator  Kennedy  to  take  this  issue  out  of 
the  partisan  arena  by  agreeing  upon  a  meas- 
ure or  measures  which  both  parties  can  push 
to  enactment  along  with  other  legislation  at 
this  short  session. 

We  suggest  that  a  basis  for  such  an  agree- 
ment lies  In  legislation  proposed  by  both 
platforms  upon  which  hearings  have  already 
been  held  by  the  Congress.  As  possible  ex- 
amples of  such  legislation,  we  suggest  legis- 
lation which  would — 

1.  Facilitate  compliance  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  desegregation  decisions  by  extending 
Federal  aid  and  technical  assistance  to 
schools  which  in  good  faith  attempt  to  deseg- 
regate. 

2.  Authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
actions  In  Federal  courts  to  protect  consti- 
tutional  rights. 

3.  Establish  a  statutory  body  to  protect 
equal  job  opportunities  on  Government  con- 
tracts. 

It  has  been  established  over  the  years  that 
neither  party  alone  can  deliver  on  civil 
rights  promises.  What  is  vital  now  Is  that 
the  two  candidates  agree  upon  legislation 
which  both  will  support  actively  In  accord- 
ance with  the  pledges  of  their  respective 
platforms. 

We  are  confident  that  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  can  be  mustered  for  cloture  In  the 
Senate  If  Vice  President  Nixon  Is  determined 
to  obtain  the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Republicans  and  If  Senator  Kennedt  Is 
determined  to  obtain  the  suppvort  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Democrats  {Southern  Demo- 
crats represent  substantially  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  Senate  Demo- 
crats) . 

As  far  as  the  House  is  concerned,  the  Rules 
Committee  could  hardly  be  a  stumbling  block 
If  Speaker  Ratbtthn.  acting  for  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, and  Minority  Leader  Hallbck.  acting 
for  Vice  President  Nixon,  Jointly  seek  com- 
mittee action. 

On  this  road  lies  the  p>osslbllity.  even  the 
probability,  of  civil  rights  legislation  at  this 
session  of  Congress  and  this  can  be  accom- 
plished without  the  excuse  that  to  so  act 
would  hold  up  full  consideration  of  other 
pending  and  needed  legislation.  A  test  of 
the  good  faith  of  the  parties  and  of  the  presi- 
dential candidates  will  lie  In  their  willing- 
ness to  avoid  partisan  bickering  over  civil 
rights  and  to  unite  In  the  enactment  of 
vitally  needed  civil  rights  legislation  now. 


MEMBE3t    Organizations    or    thi    LEALERr-Hip 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights 

A.M.E  Zion  Church. 

Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity. 

American  Cl^-il  Liberties  Union. 

American  Council  on  Human  Rights. 

American  F'ederation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Amerix^ans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Anti -Defamation  League  of  B'nal  Bl-ith. 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

Catholic  Inter-Racial  Council. 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

Etelta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority. 

Hotel.  Restaurant  and  Bartenders  Inter- 
national tJnion  of  America 

Improved  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  of  the  World. 

International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers 
Union. 

International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers. 

Japanese-American  Citizens  League 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 

National  Alliance  of  Postal  Employees. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 
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National  Aaaociatlon  of  Colored  Women, 
Inc 

National  Baptist  Convention   V  3  A. 

National  Bar  .Association 

Ntitlonal  Catholic  C<->mmlttee  on  Race  Re- 
lations. 

National  Oommunity  Relatione  Advls<^ry 
Council. 

N'.itlonal  Council  of  Jew'.sh  Women. 

National  Council  of  Se^-r^j  W<..men. 

National  Frontiers  C'.'-:b 

National  Negro  Business  Leiwrue 

Ncitlonal  Newspaper  Publishers  -Associa- 
tion. 

National  Religion  and  Uibor  Foundation. 

Phi  Beta  .Su'riia  Fraternity. 

Phi  Delt,\.  Kappa  Sorority. 

Pioneer  W  imen 

Textile  W  'riers  Union. 

The  .American  Ethical  Union. 

The  W oritmen's  Circle. 

T-  i:..-,:-  rt  W  .risers  Union  of  America. 

U;..-,ar;  u.  Feiiow3h.ip  for  Social  Justice. 

U.-tecl  .\ut.>mobUe  Workers  of  America. 

ULiti-d  Hebrew  Tr.^es 

Ur.ited  Rubber  W ortcers 

Uuit^^d  -Steeiworkers  of  America. 

United  Transport  Service  Employees  of 
.\nierij:a. 

W  -men's  International  League  for  Peace 
a:."!  Freed' >m 

W  irlcers  Defense  Lea^e. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  As  to  other  civil  rights 
items,  I  suggested  that  we  attain — as  In 
1959 — fix  a  date,  so  far  a^  we  are  able 
to  do  so.  at  which  they  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  new  Congress.  I  point 
out  we  did  exactly  that  m  1959.  and  we 
went  into  extended  debate  on  civil  rights 
legislation  on  February  15.  1960. 

The  charge  of  politics  has  been  leveled 
at  those  of  us  who  seek  some  civil  rmhts 
action  at  this  session  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  block  consideration  of  the  other 
needed  legislation  I  have  specified  I 
yield  to  no  one  m  my  conviction  that 
we  should  have  legislation  at  this  short 
session  on  these  other  items,  but  I  point 
out  also  that  the  theory  that  they  will 
be  blocked  by  any  civil  rights  bill  only 
bears  out  the  argument  that  we  are  wav- 
ering here  under  the  threat  of  filibuster. 
expressed  or  implied,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  assurances  of  Jiinu.ir:/  1959 
of  the  majority  leader,  it  is  rule  XXII 
which  remains  the  real  roadblock  to  civil 
rights  legislation  And  what  we  are  see- 
ing— and  I  say  this  advisedly,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  answered — is,  in  effect,  a  con- 
fession by  the  majority,  notw-ithstanding 
its  topheavy  number,  that  it  cannot  vote 
cloture  under  the  existing  rule  XXII. 

I  would  rather  be  accused  of  politics 
than  of  political  cvnici.^m.  'oecause  I 
would  not  even  try  to  do  m  civil  rights 
what  I  sincerely  believt-  is  required  by 
the  national  Interest. 

Th.e  Republican  platform  in  its  civil 
ri=;hts  plank  pledges  legislation  to  pro- 
vide that  the  completion  of  six  primary 
grades  in  a  State-accredited  school  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  literacy  for  voting 
purposes  "  Section  4  of  my  bill  would 
carry  out  that  pled-;-;-  The  evidence 
that  voting  registrars  have  misused  the 
literacy  requu^ement  to  keep  Negroes 
from  voting  in  the  South  is  abundant. 
Only  recently,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision,  in  the  case  of 
United  States  against  Raines,  which 
revealed  the  ridiculous  extremes  t-o 
which  discriminatory  voting  practices 
can  be  carried.    In  finding  for  the  plain- 


titr.  it-s  order  should  lead  to  the  rest<-)ra- 
tion  on  the  voting  rolls  in  an  Alabama 
community  of  the  names  of  .several  Ne- 
gro tetichers  in  Alabama  schools,  who 
graduated  from  Alabama  colleges 
These  individuals  had  been  declared  un- 
qualified to  vote  on  the  grounds  that  they 
could  not  meet  the  local  literacy  test 

In  discussing  this  section  of  my  bill, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  its  en- 
actment would  reduce  the  voting  re- 
quirements in  my  own  State  of  New- 
York,  where  the  completion  of  eight 
grades  of  schooling  is  a  substitute  for 
the  hteracy  test.  In  other  words,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  overall  national 
interest  would  be  served  by  such  a  pro- 
vision— although  it  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  New  York  State — I  shall  do  my  ut- 
most to  seek  its  enactment,  along  with 
the  other  provisions  in  the  bill.  In  1950. 
the  U.S.  census  reports  that,  out  of 
nearly  88  million  in  the  U.S.  population 
over  25  years  of  age.  an  estimated  80 
percent  had  finished  6  or  more  years  of 
schooling.  In  16  Southern  States,  61 
percent,  or  nearly  16  million  people,  aged 
25  and  over,  could  meet  the  literacy  re- 
quirement for  voting  as  outlined  In  this 
bill,  according  to  1950  census  figures. 
Yet  we  all  know  that  voting  in  Southern 
States  is  dowTi  to  20  percent  or  25  per- 
cent of  the  population. 

I  should  also  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
provision  I  am  submitting  giving  the  At- 
torney General  authority  to  start  civil 
injunction  suits  is  limited  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  directed  to  representative  school 
desegregation  cases.  I  have  in  the  past, 
and  will  in  the  future,  press  for  giving 
the  Attorney  General  authority  to  bring 
suits  01  intervene  in  a  case  being  brought 
by  individuals  charging  denial  of  any 
constitutionally  guaranteed  right.  How- 
ever, this  more  limited  provision  Is  in  my 
party's  platform,  and  therefore  should  be 
accurately  drawn  in  this  bill  to  Imple- 
ment my  party's  civil  rights  plank,  which 
is  my  i)urpose  here.  I  have  pressed  for 
much  broader  authority  than  called  for 
by  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  but  this  is  certainly  the  most 
common  denominator  in  both  platforms, 
and  hence  I  have  offered  In  that  way, 
in  all  good  faith,  to  carry  out  the  plat- 
form as^  written. 

I  am  also  introducing  today,  along 
with  S«3nator  Case  of  New  Jersey,  the 
modification  to  rule  XXII,  heretofore  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  DotrcLAS,  of  Illi- 
nois, myself,  and  many  other  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  to  prevent  the  filibuster 
or  the  threat  of  a  filibuster  from  blocking 
civil  rifrhts  or  other  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. It  would  give  authority  to  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  to  invoke  clo- 
ture on  the  16th  day  after  filing  of  a 
cloture  petition  by  16  Senators,  and 
would  allow  100  hours  of  debate  there- 
after. Because  the  Republican  platform 
called  for  a  change  in  rule  XXII.  but  did 
not  spt-cify  it  in  more  detail.  Senator 
Case  of  New  Jersey  and  I  have  not 
sought  widespread  cosponsorship  for  this 
resolution  among  my  Republican  col- 
leagues at  this  time. 

However,  this  issue  must  again  be 
raised  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
the  nev  Congress  in  1961.  which  will 
occ'ir  H  f^'x  weeks  prior  to  the  ina'ig'ira- 


tion  of  a  new  administration.  The  re- 
vision of  present  rule  XXII,  which  re- 
quires that  cloture  can  be  Invoked  only 
if  two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting 
favor  it — the  modification  presented  by 
the  majority  leader  as  a  compromise  step 
in  January  1959 — is  demanded  now.  It 
is  demanded,  as  I  have  shown,  by  the  fact 
that  filibuster  stiU  remains  the  gun  point- 
ed at  the  heads  of  Senators  who  wish  to 
vote  for  civil  rights  legislation,  but  who 
are  equally  Interested  in  other  legisla- 
tion they  consider  vital  to  our  Nation. 

I  empha.size  again  It  is  an  admission 
that  notwithstanding  the  tophea'vy 
number  of  the  majority,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  those  on  this  side  who  are  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  cloture,  and  will,  that 
they  cannot  or  will  not  vote  cloture  which 
would  enable  us  to  enact  even  minimal 
civil  rights  legislation  in  this  session. 

I  conclude  by  stating  that  the  platform 
adopted  In  1960  was  described  by  a  very 
distinguished  newspap>er  as  being  a  real- 
istic program  and,  indeed,  somewhat  to 
be  preferred  over  the  Democratic  Party 
platform. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  July  28.  1960,  on 
that  subject  may  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Crvn.  Rjghts  PiJk.NK..s 

The  one  plank  that  really  caused  a  major 
battle  at  botb  conventions  was  the  planX  on 
clvU  rights;  and  In  both  cases  the  results 
have  niade  history.  It  Is  a  mark  of  the  ad- 
vance already  achieved  in  public  thinking 
about  this  question  that  both  parties  have 
so  seriously  addressed  themselves  to  It  and 
have  felt  It  necessary  at  the  cost  of  much 
bitter  Internal  disagreement  to  come  up  with 
unmistakable  commitments  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  to  Implement 
the  moral  basis  of  democratic  government. 

The  Democrats  adopted  their  civU  rights 
plank  In  the  teeth  of  Intense  opposition  from 
their  traditional  stronghold  In  the  South; 
the  Republicans  adopted  theirs  only  at  the 
Insistence  of  Vice  President  Nixon — with 
Governor  Rockefeller  prominently  In  the 
background — and  In  the  face  of  a  real  revolt. 
Of  course,  political  calculations  played  a 
great  part  In  the  decision  taken  by  both  par- 
ties; but  the  fact  that  they  made  a  politically 
expedient  decision  does  not  lessen  the  fact 
that  It  was  also  morally  right 

The  two  planks  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  each  other,  but  the  Republican  Is  on  bal- 
ance somewhat  more  realistic  and  more  spe- 
cific. Each  stresses  the  need  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all  Americans;  each  denounces  dis- 
crimination; each  supports  enforcement  of 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court;  each  empha- 
sizes the  Importance  of  guaranteeing  the 
right  to  vote,  of  desegregating  the  schools, 
of  eliminating  discrimination  In  employment 
and  in  federally  financed  public  housing; 
each  would  extend  Federal  aid  to  school  dis- 
tricts undertaking  Integration;  each  implic- 
itly— though  not  explicitly — endorses  the 
"sit-in"  movement;  each  underlines  the  need 
for  Federal  leadership  In  the  attack  on  racial 
bias. 

But  there  are  differences  between  the  two 
planks,  and  some  are  Important.  On  voting, 
the  Democrats  urge  an  end  to  literacy  tests 
and  vaguely  propose  further  powers  for  the 
Attorney  General  if  necessary.  But  the  Re- 
publicans flatly  advocate  legislation  to  make 
6  years  of  schooling  "conclusive  evidence  of 
literacy  for  voting  purposes,"  a  more  prac- 
ticable suggestion. 
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On  education,  the  Democrats  ask  for  a  de- 
segregation plan  from  every  affected  school 
district  by  1963,  while  the  Republicans  re- 
ject such  a  targ-et  date  as  a  delaying  tactic. 
The  GOP  woukl  give  the  Attorney  General 
power  to  initiate  suits  for  school  desegrega- 
tion, while  the  Democrats  would  go  further 
and  extend  the  power  to  the  whole  field  of 
civil  rights.  At  present  the  Government  can 
act  Initially  only  In  voting  cases. 

On  Job  opportunities  in  general  It  is  the 
Republican  platform  that  vaguely  talks  about 
eliminating  discrimination,  while  the  Demo- 
crats advocate  a  Federal  Pair  Employment 
Practices  Commission.  However,  the  Re- 
publicans make  the  Important  proposal  (Ig- 
nored by  the  Democrats)  for  legislation  to 
end  antl-Negrc'  discrimination  In  labor 
unions  "unless  i;uch  practices  are  eradicated 
promptly  by  the  labor  unions  themselves." 
The  Republicans  also  opfKtse  use  of  Federal 
funds  "for  the  construction  of  segregated 
community  facilities,"  a  point  the  Demo- 
crats avoid 

Finally,  the  Democrats  make  no  mention 
at  all  of  the  Senate  rule  that  permits  fili- 
buster, which  Is  the  traditional  device  em- 
ployed to  block,  retard,  or  defeat  civil  rights 
legislation.  Thf  Republicans  pledge  their 
best  efforts  to  change  the  present  rule  and 
other  congressional  procedures  that  "often 
make  unattainable  proper  legislative  Imple- 
mentation of  constitutional  guarantees  ' 
If  In  the  next  Congress  the  Republicans 
actually  throw  in  their  strength  with  that 
of  the  Democratic  liberals  who  have  long 
been  fighting  to  modify  rule  XXII,  a  major 
advance  may  y<t  be  made  in  orderly  and 
democratic  govei"nment 

Mr.  CASE  o)  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  b?en  glad  to  join  in  spon- 
soring this  bill  as  an  earnest  of  our 
determination  to  press  for  effective  legis- 
lation in  this  field  whenever  E>ossible. 

It  has  been  .said  that  consideration  of 
any  civil  rights  legislation  jeopardizes 
action  on  other  important  issues  which 
require  action  at  this  session.  But  the 
fact  is  that,  ai  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights  pointed  out  in  its 
recent  statement  action  is  possible  If 
Members  of  bclh  parties  will  put  aside 
partisan  considerations  and  work  to- 
gether for  the  L'nactment  of  measures  to 
which  both  parties  are  pledged. 

This  fact  is  lointed  up  In  the  enclosed 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Post  of 
August  3.  Fittingly  the  editorial  com- 
mends Senator  Javits  for  his  unwavering 
efforts  in  behalf  of  civil  rights.  Over  the 
years,  first  In  the  House,  and  now  in 
the  Senate.  J^CK  Javits  and  I  have 
worked  together  to  assure  equal  treat- 
ment of  all  our  citizens  regardless  of  race 
or  color.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  referred  to  be  prmted  in 
the  Record. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Test  Is  Bipartisan 

Senator  jAvmi  (Republican.  New  York) 
has  rendered  a  consplcuoias  service  by  an- 
nouncing that  l.e  will  introduce  legislation 
embodying  key  points  of  the  Republican  civil 
rights  plank  when  the  Senate  reconvenes 
next  week.  HU  declaration  gains  added 
weight  from  hii  pledge  to  seek  a  I>emo- 
cratlc  cosponsor  for  his  bills. 

jAvrrs  Is  not  lilmply  proposing  a  partisan 
formula  for  embarrassing  the  Democrats 
with  a  futile  gi>sture.  He  Is  presenting  a 
challenge  to  th«  leaders  and  candidates  of 
both  parties. 

The  precise  details  of  the  course  Javits 
has  chosen  are   open  to  review  and  debate 


If  and  when  he  finds  a  Democratic  partner. 
We  should  like  to  see  someone  like  Senator 
Humphrey  as  his  associate;  we  believe  their 
Joint  sponsorship  of  clvU  rights  measures 
would  set  the  stage  for  a  momentous  con- 
gressional drama. 

What  Is  most  noteworthy  at  this  stage 
Is  the  widespread  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
Javits'  move  manifested  by  dignitaries  of 
both  parties.  Republican  Senate  Leader 
Dducsen  quickly  disparaged  the  effort,  as- 
serting that  southern  Democrats  would 
surely  throttle  any  such  legislation  In  the 
brief  session  ahead.  There  Is  overwhelming 
silence  on  the  Democratic  side. 

But  neither  evasion  nor  muteness  will  fool 
most  of  the  people  In  this  moral  trial. 

Javits'  stand  provides  assurance  that  all 
the  key  characters  In  our  1960  political  play 
will  have  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

The  Incontestable  fact  Is  that  an  authen- 
tic alliance  of  northern  Republicans  and 
liberal  Democrats  can  secure  the  enactment 
of  new  civil  rights  bills  this  month.  At  the 
very  least  It  can  pass  legislation  giving  U.S. 
aid  to  school  districts  which  comply  with 
the  school  desegregation  order  and  aug- 
menting the  powers  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  Initiate  prosecutions  for  violations  of 
ClvU  rights. 

These  planks  are  common  to  the  platforms 
of  both  parties.  By  attaching  them  to  such 
pending  legislation  as  the  housing  bill,  the 
coalition  could  force  a  quick  vote  on  clo- 
ture and  settle  very  early  In  the  session — 
without  obstructing  other  vital  legislation — 
how  many  Senators  are  prepared  to  carry  out 
their  pious  convention  pledges. 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Nixon  can  obtain 
the  required  votes  If  they  make  a  resolute 
effort.  Will  either  or  both  rise  to  the 
occasion? 

The  test  Is  clear. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  in  connection  with  S.  3829, 
which  I  introduced  this  morning.  I  made 
a  request  for  a  second  reading  tomorrow. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  iMr.  Russell], 
and  I  make  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  no  proceedings  be  taken  on 
S.  3829  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  POLARIS  SUBMARINE 
PRCX5RAM 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  bal- 
listic missile  fired  with  range  and  ac- 
curacy from  a  nuclear  submarine  with- 
out even  coming  to  the  surface  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  science  fiction  stories  of 
other  days.  Now  It  Is  a  reality.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  It  will  be  a  part  of  Ameri- 
can seapower.  on  the  move. 

To  me,  the  high  point  in  the  Presi- 
dent's special  message  to  Congress  on 
Monday  was  his  report : 

Extraordinary  progress  has  been  made  In 
testing  one  of  America's  most  Important 
weapons  systems — the  Polaris  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine. 

I  can  hardly  express  what  It  meant  to 
me  to  hear  the  President  go  on  to  de- 
clare that  the  time  is  now  right  to  step 
up  the  Polaris  program  Perhaps  I  have 
seemed  to  have  a  phobia  about  the 
Polaris  submarine.  More  than  2^2  years 
ago  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  for  an  all-out 
drive  to  develop  this  weapons  system. 
My  heart  was  in  that  speech  and  I  have 
been  clamoring  on  this  subject  ever 
since. 


A  weapon  which  packs  the  destructive 
power  of  all  the  conventional  bombs 
dropped  by  both  sides  in  World  War  II, 
which  has  140  million  square  miles  of 
ocean  area  in  which  to  move,  which  can- 
not be  discovered  and  knocked  out  by 
surprise  attack,  which  is  comparatively 
inexpensive  and  does  not  require  flotillas 
of  escort  ships,  which  does  not  require 
bases  within  the  area  and  sovereignty  of 
other  nations  from  which  to  strike,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  ultimate  weapon  of  our 
generation. 

The  whole  development  of  Polaris 
from  conception  to  completion  in  less 
than  5  years  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
our  time.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  President,  to  the  Navy,  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  3.000  business  firms  who 
contributed  to  its  success. 

However,  as  the  President  said  Mon- 
day, this  Is  no  time  to  rest  on  our  oars. 
With  two  Polaris  submarines  on  the  fir- 
ing line,  five  new  ones  already  assigned 
to  shipyards  for  construction  and  ad- 
vance planning,  and  procurement  for 
five  more  to  be  built  next  year,  we  are 
on  the  way. 

We  must  have  more,  and  with  the 
longer  range  version  which  the  President 
calls  for. 

Mr.  President,  no  other  nation  on 
earth  has  developed  such  a  weapon.  The 
Nation  which  has  it  today  is  not  second 
best  to  anyone.  Rapid  production  of 
Polaris  submarines  in  su£Qcient  quantity 
spells  real  security. 


THE  STABILITY  OF  THE  IX>LLAR 
AND  THE  GOVERNAIEXT  .«  RECORD 
ON  TAXATION,  THE  BLTXJET.  AND 
DEBT  M.ANAGEMENT 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Re- 
publican policy  committ-ee.  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  :  Mr. 
Bridges],  is  the  author  of  a  recent  study 
on  the  stability  of  the  dollar  and  the 
Grovemments  record  on  taxation,  the 
budget,  and  debt  management 

This  study  deals  with  vital  areas,  pro- 
viding an  excellent  history-  of  recent 
happenings — and  it  does  so  concisely 
and  in  most  asable  form. 

For  these  reasons.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues — especially  those  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  ask  unammous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Reccmid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  tC'  be  printed  in  the  FIecord, 
as  follows: 

The  Stability  of  the  Doluar.  the  Ta.\  Ri- 
DTJcnoN  Record;  the  BTTDcrr  ant  Debt 
Managzmei«t  Record:  and  the  Advances 
Made  by  the  Treasury  Department  During 
the    Republican    Administration,    1953-60 

(By  tJ.S.  Senatxsr  Sttles  Beidces,  of  New 
Hampshire,  senior  Republican  member  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Republican  policy 
committee) 

STABIUTT    OF    THE    DOLLAR 

When  the  Rejiubllcan  administration  took 
office  in  January  1953  It  found  that  the  dollar 
had  lost  almost  half  of  its  purchasing  power 
since  1939 

The  c<->nsuni<T's  dollar  in  January  19,53 
was  worth  onlv  52  cent*  in  terms  of  the  f 'v>d. 
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c".  '"-^ur.^,  shelUT.  and  ;>ther  Items  It  would 
b  .y  con.pared  ud  1939 

During  the  p^ist  7  years  'Ji\e  value  of  the 
dollar  h.us  decreased  by  ab<MUt  5  cents  as 
Ci'.'.-.raoted  wi'.h  the  43-oen:  loss  In  the  pre- 
ced.r.g  14  years  F\irtherinore,  there  has 
b'-'T.  r.  >  Appreciable  change  In  the  value  of 
tr.-:>  cl  )l!ar  during  the  last  year. 

Inflation  acts  like  a  special  tax  vhlch  hits 
h.^rdest  wld< 'ws  ajid  orphans,  retired  i>ersons, 
and  worklni<  pe«^iple  with  fixed  incomes. 

The  relative  stabilization  of  the  purchas- 
ing pcwer  A  the  dollar  during  the  Republi- 
can administration  has.  In  efltect,  saved  these 
groups  from  such  a  special  tax.  Financial 
stability  has  been  achieved  simultaneously 
With  record  high  levels  of  personal  income 
and  consumer  spending.  The  highest  stand- 
ard of  Uvln?  In  American  history  has  thtis 
been  reachwl 

TAX    ilEDUCnoN 

I  Tl-.e  1954  :  lx  reduction  during  the  Repub- 
lican administration,  amounting  to  $7.4 
billion  was  the  largest  tax  cut  in  history. 

The  '.3j-^<^^'  \^fr.-.  'n  the  tax  reduction  pro- 
eram  wa.«  i  •  .•  f  f3  billion  in  Individual 
l.'.rome  *  i.xr>s 

I :.(l;v!  ;  i.i:.>  also  shared  In  the  savings 
fr  a  ',he  ex  :s-^  tax  reductions  and  in  the 
be:.e:.•c^  pr  v.  i^.i  in  the  tax  revision  law  of 
1954.  Of  the  $7.4  billion  returned  to  tax- 
payers, tax  savings  of  approximately  $4  6 
billion  went  to  individuals  and  $2  8  billion  to 
corporations. 
Individuals  received: 

Individual  income  tax  sav- 
ings  $3.  000.  000.  000 

Savings  in  excise  tax  cuts.         800.  000.  000 

Tax  revision  law  savings.  .  800.000,000 
Corporations  received: 

Excess  profits  tax  tennlna- 
I  tlon 2.000.000.000 

Share   in   excise   tax  cuts.         200.  000.  000 

Tax  revision  law  savings.-         600.000,000 

The  percentage  distribution  of  the  $7.4 
billion  was  62.2  percent  to  individuals  and 
37.8  percent  to  corporations. 

The  reduction  In  individual  Income  taxes 
wa^  about  10  percent  for  the  lowest  and 
middle  Income  brackets.  It  was  only  slight- 
ly more  than  1  percent  In  the  top  brackets. 

Subsequent  to  1954,  the  cidmlnlstration  op- 
posed revenue-loeing  measures  because  of  the 
ne*>d  of  revenue  to  balance  the  budget. 

However,  as  part  of  the  farm  program,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  refund  of  the  excise  tax 
on  gasoline  used  on  a  farm. 

These  refunds  amounted  to  $74  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  1958  and  «79  million  In  the 
fiscal  year  1959 

In  addition,  between  1955  .md  I960,  a  num- 
ber of  excise  tax  changes  were  enacted  which 
In  the  aggregat*  reduced  excises  by  about 
$700  million.  Most  cf  this  reduction,  ove' 
$500  million,  resvilted  from  repeal  in  1958 
of  i-he  excises  on  transportation  of  property 
and  oil  by  pipeline.  Revisions  in  the  ad- 
missions tax  In  1956  and  1958  reduced  rev- 
enues by  approximately  $80  million,  and  a 
reduction  of  the  cabaret  tax  in  1960  de- 
creased revenues  by  $20  million. 

1  .\    BALANCn)   BTTDGXT 

Tl.e  G  vern.-nent  has  continually  directed 
its  efforts  t'.A-ij-cl  balancing  the  Federal 
budget 

This  is  an  accomplishment  to  which  the 
Republican  administration  has  been  pledged 
fr  'm  the  beginning. 

For  the  Individual  it  Is  linked  directly 
w;»h  stability  In  the  cost  of  living,  In  em- 
pi  'Vment.  and  in  earnings. 

I:  pu'a  a  sound  flx^r  under  the  Nation's 
economy  ' 

It  Inspires  the  pub.;c  confidence  that  is 
essential  to  ojntinued  economic  expansion 
and  sustAlned  prosperity 

It  Is  a  convincing  demonstration  to  those 
nations   of    the    world    who   have    a   growing 


staXe  In  a  continuing  soxind  American  econ- 
omy t^iat  we  are  conducting  our  fiscal  af- 
fairs !n  a  responsible  manner 

Budget  surpluses  have  been  achieved  In 
3  of  the  last  6  fiscal  years  and  despite  the 
recession  engendered  deficits  of  1958  and 
1959,  a  surplxis  of  $11  billion  was  realized  In 
the  fiscal  year  1960.  and  a  surplus  of  $4  2  bil- 
lion Is  projected  for  fiscal  1961  under  the 
President's  program. 

TAX    RTVISION 

The  tax  revision  law  enacted  In  1954  pro- 
vided benefits  for  every  American  by  re- 
moving hardships  on  millions  of  Individual 
taxpayers,  effecting  the  simplification  and 
clarification  of  our  earlier  tax  laws,  closing 
some  loopholes,  and  reducing  some  unneces- 
sary restraints  on  business. 

Tax  pressures  and  Injustices  were  eased 
by  the  new  code  for  such  groups  as  working 
mothers,  parents  of  children  who  are  help- 
ing pay  their  way  through  schools,  retired 
people,  families  with  heavy  medical  expenses, 
farmers  In  need  of  new  equipment,  people 
with  sick  and  accident  p>ollcles.  persons  with 
nonrelatlve  dep>endents,  fanners  engaged  In 
soil  and  water  conservation,  and  many 
others. 

The  code  rearranged  the  tax  burdens  ao  as 
to  make  It  easier  for  the  economy  to  move 
forward.  The  goal  was  to  Improve  the  laws 
so  as  to  help  the  economy  to  grow  and  so 
create  more  and  better  Jobs  and  better  liv- 
ing for  everyone.  Provisions  for  more  lib- 
eral depreciation  allowances,  and  In  a  small 
m.easure  oCferlng  relief  from  the  double  taxa- 
tion of  dividends,  helped  accomplish  this. 

An  Important  development  pushed  by 
Republicans  was  the  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  8&  859.  approved 
September  2.  1958) . 

This  measure  strengthened  the  revenue 
system  by  closing  loopholes  and  by  foreclos- 
ing unintended  benefits,  most  of  which  were 
the  result  of  carrying  over  provisions  of  the 
1939  code  into  the  1954  code. 

This  act  also  removed  hardships  which 
had  previously  existed  In  the  tax  law. 

In  addition,  the  Small  Business  Tax  Re- 
vision Act  of  1968.  which  was  Incorporated 
In  Public  Law  85-859.  provided  substtintlal 
tax  relief  for  small  business. 

Among  the  provisions  aiding  small  busi- 
ness were:  More  liberal  loss  deductions  In 
certain  cases  Involving  small  business  cor- 
porations, extension  of  the  net  operating 
loss  carryback,  more  liberal  depreciation  al- 
lowances, more  time  to  pay  estate  taxes  at- 
tributable to  Investment  in  closely  held  busi- 
ness enterprises,  and  an  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  earnings  that  a  small  business 
may  accumulate  without  being  subject  to 
the  tax  on  Improper  accumulation  of 
surplus. 

Besides  these  brood  tax  acts  there  have 
been  a  number  of  specific  adjustments  In  the 
tax  law  to  correct  Inequities  and  provide 
limited  relief.  For  example.  In  1960  the  3- 
percent  limitation  was  removed  with  re- 
spect to  medical  expenses  incurred  by  a  tax- 
payer for  the  care  of  a  dependent  i>arent  who 
Is  66  years  of  age  or  over,  thus  allowing  the 
deduction  ol  the  first  dollar  of  these  ex- 
penses. 

F^I^ther  progretis  was  naade  toward  tax 
simplification.  The  card  return  form  1040A 
was  revised  In  1958  to  pjermlt  Its  use  by  em- 
ployees with  less  than  $10,000  of  Income 
(rather  than  $5.000 >.  As  a  result  of  this 
and  other  changes,  as  many  as  31  million 
Individuals  can  now  qualify  to  use  this 
simple  tax  return  as  compared  with  14  mil- 
lion who  filed  It  for  1957.  A  new  Income  tax 
return  form  1040W.  was  Introduced  In  1959 
t.-)  serve  the  needs  of  Individual  Income-tax 
payers  not  eligible  to  use  punch-card  form 
1040A.  but  whose  affsulrs  do  not  require  all 
the  detail  specified  on  regiilar  form  1040 
The    nf-w    form    may    be    used    by    'axp.iyers 


whose  Incomes  consist  of  salaries  and  wages 
regardless  of  amount,  and  not  more  than 
$200  of  dividends  and  Interest,  and  no  other 
Items  of  Income 

A  concerted  effort  was  made  to  eiq)edlte 
the  completion  of  regulations  to  simplify 
and  Increase  understanding  of  the  tax  law 
In  this  connection,  a  new  regrulatlon  on 
travel  expenses  was  developed  which  relieves 
employees  who  account  to  their  employer 
for  their  business  travel  expenses  from  re- 
porting such  expenses  In  their  Individual  tax 
returns.  Another  regulation  permits  teach- 
ers to  deduct  educational  expenses  If  their 
purpose  Is  to  update  and  expand  knowledge 
of  the  subject  taught,  to  learn  Improved 
teaching  methods,  or  otherwise  Improve 
teaching  efTectlveness. 

The  Excise  Tax  Technical  Changes  Act  of 
1958  revised  many  excise  provisions.  Be- 
cause of  lack  of  time,  excises  were  not  given 
full  consideration  during  the  development  of 
the  new  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
The  1958  act  was  designed  to  correct  In- 
equities and  disparities  of  a  technical  nature 
and  was  not  concerned  with  the  general 
question  of  excise-tax  rates.  Major  revisions 
were  made  In  the  terminology  of  the  taxes 
on  communications,  the  method  of  com- 
puting the  stamp  taxes  on  stocks,  the  stat- 
utes relating  to  distilled  spirits,  and  the 
provisions  relating  to  credits  and  refunds. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  permanent 
and  equitable  method  of  taxation  of  life 
Insurance  companies,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  April  1958,  sent  to  the  Hoiosc 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  suggested  ap- 
proaches to  the  long-range  solution  of  this 
problem.  These  suggestions  were  incor- 
porated in  the  Life  Insurance  Company  In- 
come Tax  Act  of  1959.  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  on  June  25.  1960. 

To  strengthen  our  Federal  system  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  Republican  administration  rec- 
ommended the  enactment  of  proposals  made 
by  the  Joint  Federal -State  action  committee 
which  called  for  the  transfer  of  reeponslblUty 
for  certain  functions  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  States  and  the  relinquish- 
ment of  a  portion  of  certain  Federal  taxes 
to  assist  the  States  in  financing  these  re- 
sponsibilities. 

As  the  budget  permits,  additional  reforms 
will  be  undertaken  to  Increase  the  fairness 
of  the  tax  system,  to  reduce  the  tax  restraints 
on  Incentives  to  work  and  Invest,  and  wher- 
ever feasible  to  simplify  the  tax  laws.  The 
Treasury  Department  Is  making  a  study  of 
various  possible  tax  adjustments  and  is  co- 
operating with  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  developing  plans  for  an  In- 
quiry into  the  opportunities  for  constructive 
reform  of  the  Federal  tax  system. 

KNROLLMKNT  TO  PBACTTCK  BKrORX  THX   RrVKNUX 

smvicK 

New  Treasury  programs  have  been  insti- 
tuted to  assist  taxpayers  In  their  de«UlngB 
with  the  Rrvenue  Service.  The  almost  ex- 
clusionary type  of  examination  required  for 
applicants  for  enrollment  to  practice  before 
the  Revenue  Service  who  were  not  lawyers, 
certified  public  accountants,  or  former  Serv- 
ice employees  was  abandoned  and  a  new 
realistic  examination  prepared. 

Another  change  will  permit  the  many  small 
taxpayers  who  have  their  returns  prepared 
by  people  who  are  not  lawyers  or  CPA's  to 
have  the  preparer  represent  the  taxpayer  be- 
fore examining  officers  and   revenue  agents. 

These  changes  will  make  available  to  tax- 
payers a  greater  number  of  well-qualified 
people  to  represent  them  at  any  level  of  the 
Service  and  will  also  permit  the  preparers 
of  returns  to  assist  taxpayers  in  resolving 
their  \isually  minor  problems  with  the 
Service. 

DEFT    MANAGEMENT 

Debt  management  policies  of  the  Treasury 
D'-partment     under     the     Republicans     have 
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been  keyed  to  the  administration's  objective 
of  promoting  high  employment,  rising  pro- 
duction, and  a  stable  dollar. 

Financings  hive  been  designed  to  tie  In 
with  Federal  Rejerve  System  actions  to  keep 
the  supply  of  maney  and  credit  In  line  with 
the  needs  of  the  country.  In  addition,  the 
administration  has  sought  by  numerous 
means  to  distribute  the  debt  mure  widely 
among  the  p>eople. 

Since  Januar}  of  1958  about  $50  billion  of 
marketable  bonis  runrUng  5  years  or  more 
to  maturity  have  been  sold,  in  contrast  to 
only  $5  billion  lo  the  previous  6  years.  This 
has  prevented  a  further  erosion  In  the  aver- 
age length  of  the  debt. 

The  Treasury  has  Instituted  a  number  of 
technical  Impn-cvements  designed  to  facili- 
tate its  financing  operations.  The  pricing  of 
new  issues  at  a  slight  premium  or  discount 
has  enabled  the  Treasury  to  attune  Its  offer- 
ings more  closely  to  the  market  and  conse- 
quently to  get  the  best  deal  at  the  cheapest 
cost  to  the  Government,  consistent  with 
other  debt  man  igement  objectives. 

The  Treasurj  has  extended  the  auction 
method  of  seli.ng  securities  to  include  6- 
month  bills,  and  has  extended  this  principle 
to  I -year  bills  maturing  on  a  regular  basis 
four  times  a  year.  The  auction  method  puts 
the  burden  of  pricing  on  those  who  partici- 
pate In  the  bidjlng  and  reduces  the  uncer- 
tainty and  uus«  ttlement  in  the  market  that 
tends  to  arise  when  the  Treasury  sells  issues 
at  a  fixed  price. 

The  Treasury  has  also  taken  steps  to 
"routlnlze"  Its  i^ther  short-term  debt  opera- 
tions by  concentrating  these  short-term  ma- 
turities as  much  as  possible  In  mid-February. 
May.  August,  and  November,  and  to  even  up. 
as  far  as  possible,  the  short-term  debt  coming 
due  during  each  of  these  four  dates.  This  Is 
helping  to  assure  a  smoother  operation  in 
rolling  over  these  maturities.  "These  tech- 
nical Improvements  in  the  short-term  area 
will  also  be  helpful  in  setting  the  stage  for 
longer  term  financing 

In  the  85th  session  of  Congress  the  Treas- 
ury requested  legislation  which  would  have 
provided : 

1.  Removal  of  the  3  26-p«T^ent  Interest 
celling  on  savings  taondj<  which,  together 
with  other  changes,  wo".ld  permit  the  Treas- 
ury to  go  forward  with  a  relnvigornted  sav- 
ings bond  program. 

2  Removal  of  the  4',4-P^J"cent  Interest  rate 
celling  on  new  Treasury  bond  Issues — an  Im- 
perative need  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  avoid 
an  excess  of  short-term  financing. 

3  Technical  amendments  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  management  of  the  public  debt, 
foremost  being  a  provision  for  the  deferral 
of  t«tx  gains  or  losses  by  participants  In  ad- 
vance refunding  operations  in  which  holders 
of  Treasury  securities  (In  advance  of  ma- 
turity) are  offered  securities  with  longer 
maturities  in  exchange. 

The  legislation  Ln  its  final  form  enabled 
the  Treasury  to  Increase  the  yields  on  series 
E  and  H  savings  bonds  to  3^4  percent  retro- 
active to  June  1.  1969  As  a  result  the  sav- 
ings bond  sales  and  redemption  picture  has 
improved  measurably,  easing  the  problem  of 
maintaining  a  widespread  distribution  of  an 
Important  segment  of  the  public  debt  In  the 
bands  oX  millions  oi  small  savers 

The  provision  for  deferral  of  tax  gains  and 
losses  In  advance  refunding  operations  was 
granted  by  Congress  and  In  June  1960.  the 
Treasury  offered  holders  of  the  S'j  percent 
bonds  of  1961  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
a  portion  of  ttoelr  holdings  for  a  4-ycar  note 
or  an  8-year  bond.  Over  $4  billion  of  the 
$11  billion  outstanding  S'/j  percent  bonds 
ware  exchanged  for  the  new  securities,  most- 
ly for  the  4-year  note.  This,  of  course,  slg- 
nlflcantly  reduces  the  future  problem  of  re- 
funding the  large  2',i  percent  bond  In  No- 
vember 1961  and  is  an  additional  step  to- 
ward the  objective  of  lmp^o^'lng  the  maturity 
structure  of  the  marketable  public  debt. 


It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  failed  to  take  ac- 
tion on  the  requested  removal  of  the  4 '4 
pyercent  Interest  rate  celling  on  new  Treasury 
bond  Issues,  and  continuation  of  this  ar- 
bitrary restriction  Is  lui  justifiable.  The 
Treasxiry  will  continue  to  press  for  the  flexi- 
bility necessary  to  handle  the  Government's 
financial  affairs  In  a  sound  manner. 

tNTEKNATIONAl.  riNANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
ternational Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 
lems, which  coordinates  the  policies  and 
operations  of  the  US.  representatives  on 
International  financial  institutions  and  the 
international  financial  policies  and  opera- 
tions of  VS.  Government  agencies.  Includ- 
ing the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  and  other  agencies 
involved  In  foreign  lending.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  also  U.S.  Go%'er- 
nor  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  and  the  International 
Finance   Corporation. 

The  Treasury  Department  played  the  ma- 
jor role  In  carrying  out  the  P.-esldent's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  resources  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  be  Increased  by  substantial   amounts 

The  purjjose  of  the  Increases  Is  to  enable 
the  two  Institutions  to  continue  to  carry  for- 
ward In  the  years  ahead  the  constructive 
policies  that  they  have  piirsued  during  the 
first  13  years  of  their  existence. 

In  June  1959.  the  President  signed  the  leg- 
islation authorizing  US.  participation  In 
the  Increases,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment promptly  took  steps  to  make  the 
required  payments.  By  September  1959.  a 
EUflJclent  number  of  countries  had  signified 
their  approval  of  the  Increases  to  meet  the 
minimum  amounts  required  under  the  terms 
of  the  proposal.  This  forward-looking  step 
in  the  International  field  thus  has  become  a 
reality. 

The  Treasury  has  taken  part  In  major  fi- 
nancial negotiations  and  consultations  with 
a  number  of  countries,  including  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis  in 
1956  and  the  establishment  of  nonresident 
convertrblllty  In  1958  Other  dlscxisslons 
were  held  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. France  on  various  occasions.  Turkey. 
Argentina.  Brazil.  India,  and  several  others. 

The  Treasury  Department  of  the  Repub- 
lican administration  took  a  leading  part  In 
developing  a  plan  for.  and  played  a  major 
role  In.  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank  with 
the  21  American  Republics  as  members.  TTie 
charter  for  the  propo!"ed  Bank  was  Initiated 
In  April  1959.  and  the  Treasury  Department 
bore  the  main  reeponsiblllty  for  obtaining 
legislation  pro\-idlng  for  U.S.  membership. 
The  President  signed  the  required  legislation 
on  September  1.  1959. 

All  American  Republics  except  Cuba  have 
taken  similar  steps  and  accepted  member- 
ship The  Bank  has  elected  a  president,  di- 
rectors, and  principal  officers  and  will  be- 
gin operations  on  October  1.  1900. 

The  existence  of  the  Bnnk  will  further  af- 
firm the  deep  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  Its  economic  relations  with  the  Republics 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Treasury  has  made  and  renewed  ex- 
change agreements  with  a  number  of  Latin 
American  countries  to  assist  them  In  keep- 
ing their  currencies  in  orderly  relations  with 
the  dollar  and  In  maintaining  their  exchange 
systems  free  from  restrictions,  generally  in 
cooperation  with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

Most  recently,  the  Secretary  of  the  Tri"\^- 
ury  has  vigorously  pressed  forward  tlie  pro- 
posal  to  create   a  new  multilateral   lending 


organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association. 

This  organlZ£itlon  would  be  an  affiliate  of 
the  International  Bank  and  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  less  developed  areas  on  terms 
more  fiexible  than  those  which  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  can  provide. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  the  co- 
operative association  of  the  industrial  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  with  the  United  States 
in  an  institution  devoted  to  development 
lending  on  flexible  terms.  In  addition,  the 
International  Development  Association  may 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  utilization  of 
some  of  the  foreign  currencies  derived  from 
oversea  program  ns  of  the  United  States.  The 
National  Advisory  Council,  in  Augtist  1959, 
reported  favorably  to  the  Congress  on  the 
establishment  of  such  an  organization.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the 
International  Bank,  in  September  1959,  the 
Secretary,  as  US.  Governor,  proposed 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  the  International  Bank  to 
formulate  Artliiles  of  Agreement  for  an  In- 
ternational Development  Association.  This 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Gove:-nc«-s.  and  legislation  provld- 
li^  for  US.  membership  Is  being  considered 
in  the  Congress. 

Through  the  measures  noted  above  the 
United  States  has  again  demonstrated  a  high 
degree  of  effective  leadership  in  the  interna- 
tional financial  field. 

MAKAGI:MENT    rMPSOVEMENTS 

Constant  attention  to  ways  In  which  the 
Treasury's  woik  can  be  performed  more 
efficiently  and  economically  has  made  It  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  number  of  cUHlan  per- 
sonnel in  the  Department  from  87.800  in 
January  1953  io  74.200  In  January  1960,  a 
reduction  of  13.600  employees  or  16  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  workload  figures  In  most 
bureaus  have  increased  significantly.  For 
example,  the  number  of  checks  issued  has 
Increased  by  50  percent,  the  number  of 
checks  paid  by  30  percent,  the  number  of 
persons  clearing  customs  by  25  percent,  the 
number  of  regular  Treasury  securities  Issued 
by  over  100  percent,  the  ntmaber  of  carriers 
entering  the  United  States  by  35  percent, 
and  the  number  of  coins  manufactured  by 
55  percent. 

During  the  first  full  fiscal  year  after  the 
Republican  administration  took  office,  al- 
most $21  million  was  saved  as  a  result  of 
Immediate  economy  measures  taken.  When 
Initial  economy  efforts  lagged,  the  Secre- 
tary gave  personal  leadership  to  a  search  for 
economies  throughout  the  Department  which 
gave  impetus  to  the  Department's  regular  ef- 
forts to  improve  management.  The  De- 
pa'-tment's  management  Improvement  efforts 
under  the  present  administration  have  re- 
Fulted  In  total  tangible  annual  savings  of 
$74.5  million. 

Many  of  the  economies  resulted  In  direct 
Improvements  In  services  to  the  public,  such 
as  the  following: 

1  Goods  In  world  trade  move  through  the 
American  customs  with  less  difficulty  and 
less  delay.  A  huge  backlog  of  unliquidated 
entries  has  been  substantially  reduced.  Red- 
tape  has  been  cut  on  merchandise  classifica- 
tion and  duty  rate  determination.  Prompt 
determination  of  duties  on  Imports  has  been 
made  possible,  with  the  determinations  based 
on  current  prices  in  our  foreign  trade. 

2.  Customs  declaration  forms  for  the  In- 
dividual passenger  have  been  preatly  sim- 
plified and  continued  improvements  have 
been  made  in  income  tax  forms. 

3.  Tax  administration  has  been  greatly 
Improved  by  prompt  settlement  of  tax  dis- 
putes. 

Internal  operations  hure  h'v-  rrfa-*iy  Mm- 
plifled  arid  speeded  up  by  orcaiiirAt;  insi  re- 
ali nemsQts Skad  tl»e<lecentrB.:i«fitlon  erf  func- 
tions, by  the  continu- .;    ::      ;•':..■.:.        ■■:  ■• 
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n^.echaniza'Jon  o'.  procedures,  and  by  In- 
creased attention  to  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  personnel  of  the  highest  type.  A 
few  examples  of  these  improvements  follow: 
i  The  number  of  svipervis^iry  regional  of- 
aces  of  the  Internal  Rever.ue  Service  was 
reduced   from    17  to  9 

2  The  use  of  electronic  equipment  for 
paying  and  reconciling  Government  checks, 
and  for  processing  the  redemption  of  savings 
bonds  will  save  approximately  M  million  on 
a  Government-wide  basis 

3  Widespread  technolc>glcal  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  cur- 
rency and  coins,  such  as  the  Installation  of 
eight  new  sheet-fed  rotaxy  Intaglio  presses 
to  print  currency  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  with  savings  of  81  8  million. 

4  Improved  audit  and  collection  proce- 
dtires  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  have 
resulted  In  increased  revenue  collections. 

5  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  collect- 
ing Pederai  liquor  and  tobacco  taxes  by 
means  of  returns  Instead  of  by  sale  of  tax 
stamps  with  expected  annual  savings  of  $1.2 
million 

6  The  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958  Is  de- 
signed to  promote  boating  safety  In  the 
L'nited  States  It  requires  the  numbering 
for  identiflcAtion  of  all  motor  propelled  boats 
and  gives  the  U  S  Coast  Guard  civil  penalty 
authority  m  addition  to  its  present  crimi- 
nal penalty  authority  for  recitless  operation 
of  motorboats  Cost  of  the  program  is  ex- 
pected to  be  met  by  fees  to  be  paid  for  num- 
bering certiflcaies  to  be  Issued  to  boat- 
owner*  The  r. umber  of  pleasure  boats  In 
operation  is  estimated  to  be  Increasing  by 
about  500  000  a  year  since  1947  to  a  total 
of   over   8   million   m    1959 

As  the  senior  Republican  Member  In  the 
Senate  I  am  proud  of  the  great  progress  and 
advancement  made  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  tl-ie  Treasury  Department  un- 
der  the    Republican    administration. 


I        CIVIL     RIGHTS     LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HL'^PHREY      Mr    Pi^sident    the 

Leadership  Coaferencp  on  Civil  Rights, 
xhich  has  performed  a  irreat  senice 
throughout  the  year.s  on  bthalf  of  the 
promotion  of  human  equality  for  all  our 
citizens,  on  Monday  of  this  week  issued  a 
statement  calling  upon  the  Congress  to 
enact  civil  rights  legislation  in  this  Aug- 
ust session. 

As  usual,  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights  has  made  a  positive,  con- 
structive, sincere  and  moderate  proposal. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  share 
their  hope  that  such  leui.-^lation  can  be 
considered  and  enacted  into  law  bf^fore 
we  adjourn  sine  die  The  proposals 
which  they  set  forth  are  ones  which  I 
have  offered  myself  and  which  I  have 
voted  for  m  the  present  Congress. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  the  Leadership 
Conference's  determination  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  .see  that  civil  rights  leg- 
islation does  not  become  a  political  foot- 
ball, and  its  hope  that  civil  rights  bills 
will  not  be  offered  a.s  a  roadblock  to 
other  important  legislation  such  as  med- 
ical aid  for  the  aged,  housing,  school 
construction  and  minimum  wages.  May 
I  suggest  to  my  Republican  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  they  take 
these  words  to  heart  Civil  rights  leg- 
islation must  not  be  made  into  a  political 
football  or  offered  to  block  social  legis- 
lation which  this  Congress  is  determined 
to  enact  into  law  at  this  session 

My  thoughts  on  this  subject  are  e.x- 
pressed  in  a  joint  statement  which  the 


senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Cl.^rkI  and  I  prepared  yesterday.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  our  statement 
and  the  statement  by  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST.\TEMf-NT      OF      SENATORS      HUBERT      H        HUM- 

PHRtY  Democrat,  or  Minnesota,  and  Jo- 
seph S.  Clark.  Democrat  or  Pxnnstl- 
VANiA.  ON  Ctvil  Rights  Legislation, 
August  9.  1960 

We  stand  firmly  on  the  civil  rights  plank 
of  the  Democratic  Party  adopted  at  Los  An- 
geles; but  to  Interject  an  extended  clvU 
rights  debate  Into  the  present  Senate  ses- 
sion at  this  time  would  be  to  obstruct  pas- 
sage of  any  legislation  at  all. 

We  came  back  to  Washington  to  help  com- 
plete unfinished  business,  namely: 

1.  Ratify  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

2.  Pass  the  vitally  needed  appropriations 
measures  Including  mutual  security  now 
pending  In  the  Congress. 

3.  Pass  a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  to 
assist  In  providing  adequate  classrooms  and 
decent  pay  for  teachers. 

4.  Provide  medical  care  for  the  elderly. 

5.  Enact  a  good  housing  bill;  and 

6.  Raise  the  minimum  wage  and  extend  Its 
coverage. 

These  last  four  measures  Implement  Im- 
portant human  rights  for  large  groups  In 
our  pKDpulatlon  now  denied  these  rights. 
Each  of  these  four  measures  Is  a  specific 
commitment  In  the  1960  Democratic  plat- 
form. 

Our  first  job  Is  to  pass  this  legislation  and 
do  It  as  promptly  as  possible. 

If  the  time  remains  to  attempt  to  pass 
meaningful  civil  rights  legislation,  we  will 
be  in  the  forefront  of  an  effort  to  do  so. 
Whether  we  will  have  enough  time  depends 
on  how  long  the  Republicans  delay  enact- 
ment of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  maneuvering  of  the  Republicans  In 
the  Senate  yesterday  and  today  makes  clear 
that  their  objective  Is  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  listed  above  and  ex- 
ploit the  ^Ivll  rights  Issue  for  political  pur- 
fKDses  only. 

We  do  not  mean  to  be  parties  to  any  such 
eflTort. 


St.'^tement  on  Civil  Rights  Legisi-ation  in 
August  Session  or  Congress  bt  Leader- 
ship    CONTERENCE     ON     CTVIL     RIGHTS.     ROT 

WiLKiws.     Chairman,     Arnold     Aronson. 

SECRjrrART,  August  8,  1960 

As  organizations  dedicated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  civil  rights  In  America,  we  call  upon 
both  political  parties  for  assistance  In  the 
enactment  of  civil  rights  legislation  at  the 
reconvened  August  session  of  Congress. 

Both  parties  have  adopted  strong  civil 
rights  planks  with  substantial  areas  of  agree- 
ment between  them  We  ask  both  parties  for 
an  August  downpayment  on  these  planks  as 
an  earnest  of  their  Intention  to  execute  the 
planks  in  full  during  the  next  administra- 
tion. 

While  we  shall  press  to  obtain  civil  rights 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress,  we  are 
equally  determined  to  do  everything  possible 
to  see  that  such  legislation  does  not  become 
a  political  football. 

Civil  rights  bills  must  be  handled  sincerely 
on  their  own  merits  and  not  In  such  a  way  as 
to  constitute  a  body  block  to  consideration 
of  other  legislation  before  the  Congress,  as. 
for  example,  medical  aid  for  the  aged,  hous- 
ing, school  construction,  and  minimum 
wages 

To  the  end  that  civil  rights  legislation  may 
become  a  reality  rather  than  a  political 
pawn    we  call  upon  Vice  President  Nixon  and 


Senator  Kennedy  to  take  this  Issue  out  of 
the  partisan  arena  by  agreeing  upon  a  meas- 
ure or  measures  which  both  parties  can  push 
to  enactment  along  with  other  legislation 
at  this  short  session. 

We  suggest  that  a  basis  for  such  an  agree- 
ment lies  In  legislation  proposed  by  both 
platforms  upon  which  hearings  have  already 
been  held  by  the  Congress  As  possible  ex- 
amples of  such  legislation,  we  suggest  legisla- 
tion which  would : 

1  Facilitate  compliance  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  desegregation  decisions  by  extending 
Federal  aid  and  technical  assistance  to 
schools  which  In  good  faith  attempt  to  de- 
segregate 

2  Authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
actions  In  Pederai  courts  to  protect  constitu- 
tional rights. 

3.  BBtabilsh  a  statutory  body  to  protect 
equal  Job  opportunities  on  Gtovernment  con- 
tracts. 

It  has  been  established  over  the  years  that 
neither  party  alone  can  deliver  on  civil  rights 
promises.  What  Is  vital  now  is  that  the  two 
candidates  agree  upon  legislation  which  both 
will  support  actively  In  accordance  with  the 
pledges  of  their  respective  platforms 

We  are  confident  that  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  can  be  mustered  for  cloture  in  the 
Senate  If  Vice  President  NrxoN  Is  determined 
to  obtain  the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Republicans  and  If  Senator  Kennxdt  Is  de- 
termined to  obtain  the  support  of  two- thirds 
of  the  Democrats  (southern  Democrats 
represent  substantially  less  than  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  Senate  Democrats) 

As  far  as  the  House  Is  concerned,  the  Rules 
Committee  could  hardly  be  a  stumbling  block 
if  Speaker  RAYsmN.  acting  for  Senator  Ken- 
nxdt. and  Minority  Leader  Hallzck.  acting 
for  Vice  President  Nixon.  Jointly  seek  com- 
mittee action. 

On  this  road  lies  the  possibility,  even  the 
probability,  of  civil  rights  legislation  at  this 
session  of  Congress  and  this  can  be  accom- 
plished without  the  excuse  that  to  so  act 
would  hold  up  full  consideration  of  other 
pending  and  needed  legislation.  A  test  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  parties  and  of  the  Presi- 
dential candidates  will  He  In  their  willingness 
to  avoid  i>artlsan  bickering  over  civil  rights 
and  to  unite  In  the  enactment  of  vitally 
needed  civil  rlgh'*  Ifgiisiatio!.  now. 


EXCESSES  AGAINST  AMERICANS  IN 
CUBA 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr  President,  last 
March  in  an  extended  address  to  this 
body.  I  warned  against  entertaining  any 
further  illusions  as  to  the  Communist 
character  of  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba 
I  also  warned  that  any  inaction  on  our 
part  would  merely  encourage  Castro  and 
his  associates,  posing  as  a  "government." 
to  engage  in  further  excesses  against 
Americans,  our  national  dignity  and 
honor,  and  American  rights  and  inter- 
ests in  Cuba. 

Castro's  seizure  of  all  American  prop- 
erty in  Cuba  without  even  the  empty 
mockery  of  pretending  to  pay  for  any 
of  it  with  worthless  pap>er  at  some  fu- 
ture date  has  more  than  vindicated  my 
warnings  in  the  past. 

The  current  August  issue  of  the 
American  Legion  magazine  carries  an 
excellent  article  on  Castro,  his  back- 
ground, and  what  we  may  expect  from 
him.  The  article  is  entitled  "Castro 
Can  Be  Stopped  Without  Bullets"  and 
was  written  by  Edward  Tomlinson.  a 
well-known  authority  on  Latin  America 
Mr.  Tomlinson  served  as  a  newspaper- 
man in  South  America  for  more  than  30 
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years  and  has  also  lectured  on  this  sub- 
ject for  many  years. 

In  his  article  Mr.  Tomlinson  notes 
that  many  of  the  liberals  who  stanchly 
supported  Castro  in  the  beginning  and 
for  a  year  or  more  after  he  seized  power 
continued  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  hoping  he  v.ould  finally  display 
some  degree  of  sanity  and  responsibility, 
"have  lost  hope  and  now  admit  publicly 
that  Cuba  is  a  Communist  bridgehead  in 
the  Americas  and  a  mortal  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
whole  hemisphere." 

Mr.  Tomlinson  warns: 

Although  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  on 
the  part  of  most  of  our  Government  ofQclals 
that  the  Castro  dictatorship  Is  communistic 
and  a  stiletto  at  our  Jugular  vein,  some  of 
them  shrink  from  any  firm  and  decisive  steps 
to  prevent  It  from  spreading  to  other  less 
advanced  American  Republics. 

I  commend  the  article  to  all  Senators 
and  others  Interested  in  gaining  a  bet- 
ter imderstanding  of  and  promoting  bet- 
ter relations  with  the  other  American 
Republics.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  American  Legion  magazine  article, 
"Castro  Can  Be  Stopped  Without  Bul- 
lets." be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Castro   Can   Be   Stopped   Without   Bullets 

(The  time  has  come  to  remove  the  props 
that  support  a  rabble-rouser  who,  at  every 
turn,  plays  the  Communist   game.) 

(By  Edward  Tomlinson) 

There  no  longer  can  be  any  doubt  that 
Fidel  Castro  and  hie  henchmen  have  estab- 
lished a  communistic.  If  not  a  Moscow- 
dominated,  regime  In  Cuba.  Nor  c»n  there 
be  much  question  that  If  left  to  flourish.  Its 
deadly  contagion  will  spread  to  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

E\-en  if  It  Is  not  Russian -Inspired,  or 
Kremlin-dominated,  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  policies  It  has  proclaimed  and  the 
methods  it  employs  to  carry  them  out  are  an 
unmistakable  facsimile  of  those  practiced  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  In  all  Communist  countries,  the  Castro 
government  Is  a  dictatorship  of  the  crudest 
type  under  which  every  citizen  Is  subject  to 
the  whims  of  Its  rulers. 

Among  Its  motley  entourage  are  any  num- 
ber of  men.  Including  Castro  himself,  who 
not  only  were  delinquent  from  their  youth 
up,  but  who  had  ivirld  records  of  Commu- 
nist association  and  Indoctrination  long  be- 
fore they  ever  dreamed  of  taking  over  the 
sugar-rich  Island. 

Like  all  Communist  rulers,  they  came  to 
P'jwer  by  force  and  bloodshed  and  are  main- 
taining themselves  by  the  same  means.  No 
one  has  been  able  to  prove  that  the  majority 
of  Cuban  citizens  actually  support  the  des- 
potic Castro  dynasty.  They  have  had  no 
chance  to  express  themselves  at  a  ballot  box 
or  by  any  other  fair  and  Impartial  method. 

If  all  the  estimated  500.000  rural  workers 
and  country  bumpkins  who  from  time  to 
time  are  hauled  Into  Havana  from  the  hinter- 
land to  shout  vivas  to  Fidel's  frenzied  ha- 
rangues actually  believe  or  even  understand 
what  he  says,  there  still  are  6  million  other 
Cubans  whose  opinions  have  neither  been 
voiced  nor  sought. 

Many  of  the  key  figures  who  fcught  with 
the  bearded  fanatic  in  the  revolution  have 
turned  against  him.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
that  Cuban  exiles  do  not  arrive  In  this  or 
other  nearby  countries.     Most  of  these  peo- 


ple have  declared  that  they  fled  their  home- 
land because  the  Communists  have  been 
allowed  to  take  over 

F\'en  if  Fidel,  as  he  Is  popularly  known  In 
Cuba,  has  never  carried  a  Communist  card. 
his  favorite  associates,  since  his  student  days, 
have  been  known  Communists  as  well  as 
extremists  of  every  stripe. 

His  very  childhood  was  spent  In  a  lawless 
and  often  \'lolent  environment.  His  father. 
Angel  Castro,  was  a  Spanish  Immigrant  who 
came  to  the  Island  In  the  early  nineties. 
After  7  years  as  a  plck-and-shovel  man  on  an 
American-owned  sugar  plantation  In  eastern 
Orient*  Province,  he  was  fired  and  Indicted 
for  theft.  He  jumped  trial  and  went  out  Into 
the  backwoods  and  squatted  on  the  property 
of  absentee  ranchers  and  farmers.  In  Cuba 
It  has  always  been  difficult  to  eject  squat- 
ters once  they  have  settled  down. 

In  1917  the  elder  Castro  took  part  In  a 
local  civil  war  as  the  head  of  a  group  of 
recruits  from  his  own  and  surrounding 
farms.  Actually,  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
moving  fences  on  neighboring  ranches  and 
taking  over  more  property,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  conflict  he  had  accumulated  a 
small  fortune. 

From  such  surroundings  Fidel  and  his 
younger  brother.  Raul,  went  off  to  parochial 
schools  In  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  eventually 
to  a  Jesuit  high  school  In  Havana.  In  1945 
Fidel  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Havana. 
From  the  very  first  he  was  the  overbearing 
bvilly  and  rabble  rouser  he  Is  today,  deter- 
mined to  dominate  everybody  around  him. 
But  he  was  unpopular  with  the  majority  of 
the  students  because  of  his  uncouth  manners 
and  fanatical  arguments.  He  wore  dirty 
clothes  and  seemed  never  to  take  a  bath. 
The  youngsters  nicknamed  him  "Bola  de 
Churro,"  or  grease  ball. 

Shunned  by  the  great  body  of  students,  he 
teamed  up  with  the  flaming  leftist  and  hood- 
lum elements,  at  the  time  numerous  in  all 
the  big  Cuban  public  educational  Institu- 
tions. 

During  the  period  1945-47  the  university, 
as  described  by  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished professors,  was  "a  training  ground 
for  Intellectual  gangsters.  These  groups,"  he 
declared,  '"were  Involved  In  no  less  than  164 
murders,  for  which  nobody  was  ever 
punished." 

In  1947  Fidel  and  most  of  his  friends 
were  Involved  In  the  Cayo  Confltes  filibus- 
tering expedition,  a  freebootlng  attempt  by 
Irresponsible  students,  soldiers  of  fortune. 
and  a  few  burning  Idealists  to  Invade  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  overthrow  dictator 
Rafael  TYujlllo.  But  before  the  adventurers 
could  set  sail,  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  cracked  down  on  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment and  the   force   was   disbanded. 

Returning  to  the  university  Fidel  resumed 
his  old  associations.  Terrorism  among  the 
students  rose  to  new  heights  and  he  and 
other  hotheads  were  arrested  several  times 
and  haled  Into  court. .  but  each  time  they 
succeeded  in  escaping  conviction  Mean- 
time, he  had  come  under  the  Influence  of 
Alfredo  Guevara  and  Lionel  Soto,  the  two 
principal  Communist  Party  leaders  In  the 
university.  He  remained  In  close  contact 
with  these  two  Reds  during  the  remainder  of 
his  student  days. 

One  high  U.S.  Government  employee,  who 
was  studying  Spanish  at  the  university  In 
those  days,  {sersonally  confirms  that  Fidel 
became  fascinated  with  the  writings  of  Karl 
Marx.  He  also  read  and  went  around  the 
campus  6f>outing  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
Communist  theories  expressed  In  The  Yenan 
Way,  a  book  written  by  EJudoclo  Ravines,  a 
prominent  Peruvian  Communist.  The  Yenan 
Way  depicts  the  Chinese  Communist  road 
to  |X3wer  and  suggests  that  Its  methods 
would  be  more  suitable  than  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  waging  communism  In  the 
Latin  American  countries. 


In  early  1948  Fidel  was  implicated  In  two 
more  murders  in  Havana  and  was  arrested. 
Again,  he  escaped  conviction.  In  April  of 
that  year  he  and  others  among  his  closest 
colleagues  found  It  advisable  to  take  several 
weeks  of  vacation  outside  Cuba. 

Curiously  enough,  their  vf.catlon  peHod 
coincided  with  the  Ninth  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States,  which  met  In 
BogotA,  Colombia,  that  year.  Gen.  George 
C  Marshall,  then  Secretary  of  State,  headed 
our  delegation.  The  conference  was  destined 
to  be  disrupted  by  one  of  the  bloodiest  revo- 
lutionary outbreaks  In  the  history  of  the 
southern   continent. 

Meantime,  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba  and  a  fel- 
low student  by  the  name  of  Rafael  del  Pino 
had  made  their  way  to  Bogota,  as  Cuban 
members  of  an  international  'anti-lmperlal- 
ist"  student  organization  scheduled  to  con- 
vene In  the  Colombian  capital  simultaneously 
with  the  gathering  of  Inter-Amerlcan  states- 
men. The  purpose  of  the  student  meeting, 
ostensibly,  was  to  acitate  against  colonialism 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Colombian 
oflSclals  later  established  that  this  assem- 
blage was  financed  by  the  Communist  Party. 
and  that  Fidel  and  Del  Pi  no  were  there  repre- 
senting the  party  in  Cuba. 

According  to  a  book  published  In  1949  by 
Alberto  Nino,  then  chief  erf  the  Colombian 
secret  police,  the  actl\'itles  of  all  the  foreign 
students  were  under  strict  surveillance 
from  the  time  of  their  arrival.  Serior  Nino 
pointed  out  that  the  two  Cubans  were  special 
objects  of  attention  because  of  advance  in- 
formation that  they  had  traveled  by  way 
of  Caracas.  Venezuela,  and  had  conferred 
with   C7onaniunlst£  in  that  country. 

At  any  rate,  the  police  learned  that  a  few 
hours  after  their  arrival  m  Bogota  the  Cu- 
bans made  contact  with  representatives  of 
the  Soviet  Embassy.  That  night  their  hotel 
room  was  searched  and  incriminating  lit- 
erature vms  confiscated.  A  few  evenings 
later,  the  two  were  caught  redhanded  in  a 
theater  distributing  leaflets  in  which  the 
United  States  was  denotmced  as  the  chief 
Imperialist  of   the  hemisphere. 

On  April  8  Oastro  and  Del  Pino  held  a 
meeting  with  militant  agitators  of  the  Co- 
lombian Ijabor  Federation  at  which  they 
lectured  on  "the  techniques  of  the  general 
strike  and  armed  uprisings  "  It  was  the 
next  day.  April  9,  that  the  revolution  broke 
and  3,000  persons  were  killed  or  wounded 
within  24  hours. 

The  Nino  volunxe  goes  on  to  say  that  inves- 
tigations following  the  blood  bath  showed 
that  Castro  and  Del  Pino  had  taken  active 
part  in  the  uprising.  At  any  rate.  Colom- 
bian President  Mariano  Osplna  Perez  pub- 
licly denounced  them  as  "Communists  who 
have  been  In  the  leadership  of  the  insur- 
rection." But  before  they  could  be  taken 
into  custody  they  took  refuge  in  the  Cuban 
Embassy;  and  Dr.  Guillenno  Belt,  head  of 
the  Cuban  delegation  to  the  conference, 
who  was  also  the  Cuban  Ambassador  In 
Washington,  arranged  to  have  them  flown 
out  of  the  country. 

ITiere  are  people  In  this  country  who  still 
seem  to  be  under  the  Impression,  or  the  de- 
lusion, that  Fidel  Castro  was  a  creature  of 
the  dictatorship  of  Fulgenclo  Batista,  that 
he  Is  a  sort  of  white  knight  who  rose  out 
of  that  despotism  to  restore  liberty  and  free- 
dom to  the  Cuban  people. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  against  the 
former  dictator,  he  was  neither  responsible 
for,  nor  the  excuse  for,  Fidel  Castro's  rebel- 
lious and  violent  tendencies.  Enirlng  all  the 
years  Castro  was  running  with  the  terror- 
ists, gangsters,  and  Communists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Havana,  joining  In  soldier-of- 
fortune  adventures,  and  mixing  In  bloody 
Insurrections  In  foreign  countries,  Batista 
was  not  even  In  Cuba,  much  less  In  power. 
In  the  years  from  1946  to  1948  the  old  ser- 
geant and  former  President  was  living 
quietly    abroad,    most    of    the    time    in    the 
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United  States      He  did  not  retTirn  to  power 

:r.  Cuba  until   1952. 

The  President  f  Cuba  during  those  years 
was  Dr  Ramon  Grau  San  Martin,  himself 
an  oldtlnne  leftist,  who  In  his  earlier  days 
as  an  instructor  Ln  the  University  of  Ha- 
vana Me<llca;  Colle(?e  had  been  a  Commu- 
nist sympathizer  In  fact,  throughout  his 
administration  as  President  the  Reds  In 
Cuba  enjoyed  a  field  day.  Under  him  com- 
munism fl  )u.-Lshed  m  the  labor  unions  and 
at  the  university  It  was  during  his  admin- 
istration that  the  university  was  a  "training 
trround  f,-r  Intellectual  gangsters."  among 
wh')m  w^aci  the  man  destined  to  become  Its 
me  St   famous  s'udent,  Fidel  Castro. 

In  .Jure  1348  Carlos  Prlo  Soccaras  was 
elected  t-;  su'.ceed  Orau  San  Martin.  Upon 
assiuning  office.  President  Prlo  began  slap- 
ping down  the  Communists.  At  the  time 
the  party  boasted  a  membership  of  158,000. 
He  broke  their  hold  on  most  of  the  big  labor 
unions  and  weeded  them  out  of  government. 

Meantime.  Pldel  had  received  his  law  de- 
gree at  the  university,  and  had  entered 
pontics,  on  the  antladm.lnlstratlon  side,  of 
course  FVir  a  time  he  seemed  to  have  cooled 
toward  his  leftist  and  Communist  friends. 
But  Prlo  officials  said  differently.  They 
pointed  out  that  he  had  had  so  many  close 
shaves  with  the  law  that  he  reeillzed  If  he 
was  to  get  anywhere  In  politics  he  had  to 
present   a  more   circumspect  front. 

Unfortunately,  the  fiery  revolutionary  was 
unable  to  get  along  with  the  top  leaders  of 
the  Important  opposition  groups.  As  usual, 
he  wanted  to  dominate  them.  Even  so.  he 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress in  the  1952  elections  and  launched  a 
bitter  campaign  against  the  Prlo  regime. 
But  the  elections  were  never  held.  It  was 
on  March  10,  1952,  that  Batista  sprang  his 
military  coup,  ousted  Prlo.  and  annulled  the 
elections.  Naturally,  Pldel  was  outraged  and 
befi;an  his  long  struggle  to  drive  the  dictator 
fr' >m.  p<^jwer  and  from  Cuba. 

He  forsred  his  ties  with  the  university 
eT<:>up6.  including  his  old  Communist  ad- 
vu^rs,  Guevara  and  Soto  He  became  a  close 
friend  of  Bias  Roca.  secretary  general  of  the 
Oj.Tununist  Party,  and  of  another  Marxist 
enthusiast.  Raul  Roa  who  was  eventually  to 
bec'jme  his  Foreign  Minister. 

On  July  26.  1963.  Fidel  and  his  fc^owers 
m.=u:i€  a  foolhardy  but  bloody  attack  on  an 
armv  barracks  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  which 
failed  after  dozens  of  men  on  both  sides 
had  been  killed  and  wounded.  Most  of  the 
at'.ickers  were  arreeted  tried,  and  sent  to 
pri.s<)n  for  15  years  Later  Batista  pardoned 
Fidel  and  permitted  him  to  ^o  into  exile  In 
Mexico,  where,  according  to  Mexican  au- 
thorities, he  immediately  made  contact  with 
Communist  elem.ents 

It  was  In  Mexico  that  he  met  Ernesto 
"Che"  Guevara  "Che"  Guevara  (no  rela- 
tion to  the  Guevara  of  the  University  of 
Havana),  is  not  a  Cuban  but  an  .\rgentlne. 
Today  "Che"  ( an  old  Argentine  term  for  pal 
or  buddy)  is  the  financial  boss  of  Castro's 
government  as  well  as  the  master  of  the 
Island's  entire  industrial  setup. 

"Che"  Guevara  had  started  out  In  Argen- 
tina much  in  the  manner  of  Fidel  Castro  In 
Cuba  He  was  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Buenos  Aires  at  about  the  same  time  F^del 
was  active  at  the  University  of  Havana.  Like 
Fide.,  he  was  a  fanatic  and  a  leftist,  closely 
assfx:iated  with  the  Communists  in  the  uni- 
versity He,  tt^o.  tried  to  be  top  dog  among 
the  students  but  w.is  extremely  unpopular 
w.th  the  major! tv 

He  organized  his  own  group  and  promoted 
organized  strikes  against  professors  who  re- 
fu.sed  to  cater  to  his  whims  As  a  result,  he 
was  in  continual  hot  water  with  tile  police 
and  eventually  had  to  leave  the  country  He 
headed  for  Guatemala,  at  the  time  Red-dom- 
inated President  Jacobo  Arbenz  was  In  oCQce. 
He  Joined  up  with  the  Red  labor  leaders  in 
the    little    Central    American    Republic    and 


worked    with    them   until    the   revolution   of 
1954  when  he  escaped  Into  Mexico 

Mexican  sources  say  it  was  no  accident  that 
Guevara  made  the  acquaintance  of  Fidel 
Castro  and  that  the  two  became  such  fast 
friends.  As  one  Mexican  diplomat  put  It: 
"The  Communists  had  ordained  It  long  In 
advance  "  At  any  rate,  they  sf>€nt  a  year 
and  a  half  studying  Marxist  economics  at  the 
Mexican  Labor  College,  which  Is  operated  by 
pro- Communist  labor  leader  Vicente  Lom- 
bardo  Toledano.  Meantime,  with  the  help  of 
Mexican  Conununlsts  and  extreme  national- 
ists throughout  the  Caribbean  and  In  this 
country,  they  raised  money  and  plotted  their 
now  historic  Invasion  of  Cuba,  which  took 
place  on  December  3,  195fl.  In  the  course  of 
his  meanderlngs  prior  to  this  Invasion.  Castro 
entered  the  United  States  Illegally  and  was 
returned  to  Mexico.  He  was  refused  a  visa 
to  enter  the  United  States  In  1956  because 
of  his  Communist  activity. 

Raul  Castro,  the  second  most  Influential 
perstm  In  Fidel's  ruling  clique,  spent  a  short 
time  at  the  University  of  Havana,  but  soon 
went  off  to  Communist  Czechoslovakia  for  In- 
struction and  Indoctrination  by  the  Reds  In 
that  satellite  state.  Behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain Raul  spent  most  of  his  time  learning 
the  techniques  of  sabotage,  handling  mobs, 
and  easy  and  quick  methods  of  whipping 
workers  and  peasants  Into  fighting  mllltta 
forces.  Raul  Is  the  commander  In  chief  of 
the  Castro  armies,  whom  Fidel  has  desig- 
nated as  bis  personal  successor. 

Antonio  Nunez  Jimenez  is  the  third  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Fidel  team.  Nunez  is  the 
intellectual  of  the  group.  He  was  a  fellow 
student  of  Fidel's  at  the  university,  and  he 
prepared  himself  for  his  destiny  In  the  Castro 
hierarchy  by  attending  and  participating  In 
the  various  Communist-organized  youth  and 
peace  congresses  around  the  world 

On  his  travels  he  became  fascinated  with 
the  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  agrarian  pro- 
grams, particularly  with  collective  farming 
as  practiced  In  those  countries  TTierefore, 
It  Is  no  surprise  that  he  should  become  the 
author  of  the  Castro  land  confiscation 
scheme,  of  which  he  Is  today  the  all-powerful 
director. 

Latin  American  Intelligence  and  diplo- 
matic services,  as  well  as  our  own.  have 
charted  the  backgrounds  of  a  number  of  the 
other  prominent  figures  In  the  present  Cuban 
Government  and  have  documented  their 
sordid  involvements  But  since  his  three 
most  powerful  right-hand  men  have  had  such 
indisputable  communistic  associations.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  catalog  the  careers  of  the 
others. 

Kven  If  Fidel  and  all  of  his  associates  had 
been  completely  free  of  any  previous  ties 
with  the  Reds,  their  every  action  since  they 
came  to  power  has  been  In  strict  conformity 
with  Communist  practices. 

Their  first  act  was  to  destroy.  In  the  best 
Communist  tradition,  the  keymen  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  country  by  executing — 
most  of  them  publicly — more  than  800  top 
officers  of  the  army,  navy  and  air  corps. 
These  bloody  purges  of  the  Cuban  military 
rival  those  of  the  old  Bolsheviks  when  they 
took  over  Russia. 

Par  from  freeing  his  country  of  burden- 
some armies  and  armament,  as  he  promised 
during  the  revolution,  Castro  has  made  all 
Cuba  an  armed  camp.  Labor  unions  have 
been  given  guns.  Hotel  restaurant  workers 
take  riflies  with  them  to  work.  Hoodlums 
and  teenagers  walk  the  streets  of  Havana 
with  firearms  slung  over  their  shoulders. 
Schoolchildren  are  organized  Into  "youth 
militia." 

He  promised  the  agricultural  workers,  who 
supported  and  fed  his  straggling  forces  dur- 
ing their  long  siege  in  the  Sierra  Maestra, 
that  the  big  estates,  Cuban  and  foreign 
owned,  would  be  parceled  out  to  them.  So 
far  the  big  farms  and  plantations  that  have 
been  confiscated  have  been  collectivized,  and 


the  employees  are  now  working  for  the  state 
rather  than  for  the  private  owners. 

He  pledged  the  Cuban  people  a  free  press 
and  freedom  of  speech.  Today  there  Is  no 
freedom  of  press  or  speech  All  the  leading 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  have  been 
taken  over  or  squeessed  out  of  business. 
Censorship  Is  stricter  than  It  ever  was  In  the 
days  of  Batista. 

Free  elections  have  been  abolished  Rev- 
olutionary or  summary  tribunals  have  re- 
placed regular  courts  of  law.  A  secret  police 
force,  far  more  numerous  and  powerful  than 
that  of  the  hated  Batista,  eavesdrops  on 
every  citizen  day  and  night.  As  In  all  Com- 
munist stales,  friends  and  even  families  are 
required  to  Inform  on  one  another 

Schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Havana,  are  now  completely  domi- 
nated by  the  government,  something  Batista 
was  never  able  to  do  completely  Textbooks 
are  being  rewritten  to  teach  the  Castro,  not 
to  .say  the  Communist,  line. 

Practically  every  policy  and  device  in  the 
totalitarian  lexicon  has  been  Introduced  Into 
Cuba  and  perpetrated  upon  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple. Further  to  Ideiitlfy  the  Cuban  state 
with  the  Communist  world.  Castro  has  boldly 
sought  Ironclad  trade  or  barter  agreements 
with  Russia.  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
East  Germany;  and  he  has  reestablished  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Kremlin. 
Batista  had  slashed  all  ties  with  Moscow 

The  United  States.  Cuba's  long  and  faith- 
ful friend,  as  well  as  Its  best  customer,  has 
been  singled  out  as  the  great  enemy  of  the 
Island  nation  and  Its  people.  Only  a  dedi- 
cated Bed  or  a  deranged  and  depraved  mind 
could  subscribe  to  the  crude  and  violent 
charges  that  Castro.  Guevara,  and  other  par- 
rots of  Fldellsmo  dally  heap  upon  Wash- 
ington, the  American  press,  and  any  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  questions  what  goes  on  in 
Havana. 

According  to  Castro,  the  United  States  did 
not  help  win  Cuban  Independence  from 
Spain.  We  only  got  Into  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  to  line  our  own  pockets.  The  North 
American  exploiters  have  done  nothing  but 
bleed  the  Cuban  people  of  their  lands  and 
riches. 

The  fact  that  for  years  we  have  obligated 
ourselves  to  purchase  half  the  annual  Cuban 
sugar  crop  at  2  cents  more  per  pound  than 
anybody  else  pays  for  It.  has  been  of  no 
benefit  to  Cuba.  It  has  only  enslaved  the 
Island.  Our  newspapers,  our  radio,  and  all 
our  agencies  of  information  are  damned  as 
"lying  organs  of  Imperialism" 

Yet  no  public  figure  ever  htwl  such  warm 
and  wholehearted  support  from  these  same 
agencies  as  was  heaped  upon  Castro  while 
he  was  fighting  to  overthrow  the  Batista  dic- 
tatorship and  for  months  after  he  came  to 
power  If  all  these  and  other  such  mouth- 
Ings  had  come  directly  from  Khrushchev 
himself  they  could  not  have  been  closer  to 
the  Kremlin  line. 

Many  of  the  liberals  In  this  country — who 
stood  by  him  so  stanchly  In  the  beginning, 
and  for  a  year  or  more  after  he  came  to 
power  continued  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  hoping  he  would  finally  display 
some  degree  of  sanity  and  responsibility — 
have  lost  hope  and  now  admit  publicly  that 
Cuba  is  a  Communist  bridgehead  In  the 
Americas  and  a  mortal  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Chicago  Tribune's  crack  correspond- 
ent, veteran  Jules  Dubois,  who  was  one  of 
the  early  champions  of  the  bearded  revolu- 
tionary, having  written  a  laudatory  biog- 
raphy about  him,  now  sees  Castro  as  a 
Communist-dominated  dictator. 

Spokesmen  for  the  powerful  U.S.  labor 
organizations,  the  AFL-CIO.  which  also 
withheld  Judgment  against  the  Cuban  for 
many  months,  now  speak  of  his  regime  as 
the  Castro-Communist  menace 

One  of  our  most  dlstlngiUshed  church- 
men. Cardinal  Cushlng  of  Boston,  in  a  para- 
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phrase  of  an  old  epigram,  says:  "When  1 
see  a  bird  that  looks  like  a  duck,  waddles 
like  a  duck,  and  quacks  like  a  dtack.  I  know 
he  Is  a  duck   " 

Although  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  on 
the  part  of  most  of  our  Government  officials 
that  the  Castro  dictatorship  Is  communis- 
tic and  a  stiletto  at  our  jugular  vein,  some 
of  them  shrink  from  any  firm  and  decisive 
steps  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  to  other 
less  advanced  American  Republics. 

They  point  out  that  In  the  charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  In 
other  diplomatic  pledges,  and  promises  we 
are  committed  to  the  principle  of  noninter- 
vention. In  these  documents  we  agreed.  In 
effect,  to  depart  from  the  historic  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  to  re- 
frain from  taking  unilateral  action  in  the 
political  affairs  of  any  of  our  neighbors.  But 
we  did  so  with  the  promise  that  all  the 
others  would  assume  an  equal  share  In  pre- 
serving the  new  world  from  alien  Interfer- 
ence and  Influences 

Furthermore,  each  and  every  one  of  our 
sister  Republics  Is  also  pledged  in  the  charter 
to  oppose  tyranny  and  to  defend  free  In- 
stitutions In  the  Americas.  Specifically.  In 
the  Dulles  resolution  adopted  at  the  Caracas 
Conference  In  1954,  they  declared  that  "the 
domination  or  control  of  the  political  Insti- 
tutions of  any  American  state  by  the  Inter- 
national Communist  movement  would  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  po- 
litical Independence  of  all  the  American 
States  Such  an  eventuality,  the  resolution 
provides,  would  chJI  for  a  meeting  of  the 
foreign  ministers  of  all  the  American  Re- 
publics. 

The  charter  of  the  OAS  provides  that  any 
nation  that  feels  Its  security  threatened,  has 
the  right  to  call  upon  the  organization  for 
Investigation  and  for  protection  from  such  a 
threat. 

Since  there  no  longer  Is  any  question  in 
our  minds  about  the  menace  that  confronts 
us  In  Cuba,  and  since  we  are  the  chief  target 
of  this  menace,  and  since  we  have  Indis- 
putable proof  of  what  It  Is  doing  and  what 
It  Intends  to  do  not  only  In  Cuba  but  In  other 
nations  throughout  the  New  World  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  demand   action. 

The  heads  of  any  southern  government 
who  object  to  such  a  request  should  remem- 
ber that  we  compromised  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  by  making  It  multilateral  Instead 
of  unilateral,  meaning  they  are  now  equal 
partners  In  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere. 
If  they  are  so  concerned  that  we  may  return 
to  the  unilateral  concept  of  It.  they  should 
get  busy  and  live  up  to  the  multilateral  con- 
cept to  which  they  have  subscribed 

We  should  make  It  plain  that  we  welcome 
their  cooperation  and  their  Initiative,  but 
that  we  are  not  going  to  sit  back  and  wait 
until  our  Communist  enemies  have  flrmly 
established  themselves  throughout  the  other 
Americas 

Meantime,  we  may  as  well  make  up  our 
minds  that  all  the  leftists,  extreme  nation- 
alists. Communists,  and  chronic  Tankee- 
haters  from  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn,  as  well 
as  In  our  own  country,  are  going  to  damn 
us  no  matter  what  position  we  take  In  the 
matter.  But  If  our  neighbors  are  disposed 
to  shirk  their  obligations,  we  might  as  well 
know  It  now  and  not  go  on  living  In  a  fool's 
paradise. 

If  they  should  turn  their  backs  on  us.  we 
BtlU  have  an  effective  recourse  of  our  own 
without  resorting  to  armed  Intervention  or 
even  political  Intervention  We  do  not  have 
to  send  the  Marines.  Castro  can  be  stopp>ed 
without  U.S.  buUeU.  All  we  have  to  do  U 
to  refuse  any  longer  to  guarantee  Cuba  a 
market  In  this  country  for  half  Its  sugar 
output.  35  percent  of  which  Is  produced  by 
U.S.  companies  whose  lands  and  prop>ertle8 
have  already  been  or  are  to  be  confiscated 
without   adequate    remuneration. 


Incidentally,  Cuba  received  from  this 
country  last  year  a  total  of  $150  million 
above  the  world  market  price  for  the  more 
than  3  million  tons  we  purchased.  The 
amount  In  1900  will  be  practically  the  same. 
We  also  pay  cash  in  dollars,  on  the  barrel- 
head Russia  and  other  Oommunlst  coun- 
tries  pay   In   barter   and   propaganda. 

At  this  moment  this  extra  bounty  from 
Uncle  Sam  goes  a  long  way  toward  keeping 
Cuba  afloat  flnancially.  Many  other  major 
business  enterprises  throughout  the  Island 
are  merely  limping  along  or  have  already 
closed  their  doors. 

Probably  the  best  indication  of  the  actual 
situation  Is  the  lowly  state  of  the  Cuban 
peso.  It  has  been  on  a  par  with  the  dollar 
ever  since  the  Spanish-American  War;  but. 
as  this  Is  written,  the  dollar  will  buy  nearly 
two  and  a  half  pesos  In  the  streets  of  Havana. 
Contrary  to  general  belief,  we  have  no 
treaty  or  agreement  with  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment which  obligates  us  to  buy  any  of  Its 
sugar.  The  US.  sugar  law.  which  fixes  the 
amount  and  price  we  pay  for  the  Island 
product,  Is  a  domestic  law  of  our  own  Con- 
gress, designed  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  the  American  public  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  sugar,  since  our  own  production  Is 
not  sufficient  for  our  needs. 

The  one  benefit  reaped  from  paying  the 
premium  price  for  Cuban  sugar  Is  that  It 
helps  to  keep  the  price  up  for  the  domestic 
producers.  In  fact.  It  is  a  form  of  subsidy, 
which,  Incidentally,  penalizes  the  American 
consumer. 

The  sugar  law  expires  on  December  31  of 
this  year,  and  there  is  no  obligation  whatso- 
ever on  our  part  to  renew  It  If  the  law  Is 
not  extended,  the  biggest  single  support  for 
the  Castro  regime  will  have  been  removed. 
No  responsible  economist.  Cuban  or  Ameri- 
can, believes  that  the  despotic  regime  could 
long  survive  If  this  were  done. 

Nor  would  the  United  States  go  without 
sugar.  Mexico.  Brazil,  Argentina,  Peru,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  other  Latin  American 
countries  have  large  sugar  surpluses  which 
they  would  like  to  sell  here,  but  cannot  be- 
cause we  gufirantee  Cuba  such  an  over- 
whelming share  of  the  market.  Further- 
more, they  could  easily  increase  their  pro- 
duction. 

In  fact,  there  Is  a  world  glut  of  sugar,  so 
much  so  that  an  International  agreement  has 
been  set  up  to  fix  production  quotas  for  all 
the  free  nations.  Actually  Its  purpose  Is  to 
peg  prices.  Neither  Russia.  Red  China,  nor 
their  satellites  are  members. 

Our  own  domestic  producers  might  suffer 
some  disadvantage  if  the  law  were  allowed 
to  expire.  They  might  have  to  take  less  for 
their  product,  at  least  for  a  time  But  It  Is 
a  question  of  whether  the  American  public 
prefers  to  pay  more  for  Its  sugar,  thereby 
prolonging  the  life  of  a  communistic  Frank- 
enstein here  on  our  doorstep,  or  to  pay  less 
and  help  to  shorten  the  life  of  the  Castro 
menace. 

Another  argument  advanced  against  dis- 
continuing the  sugar  law  as  presently  drawn 
is  that  we  would  be  accused  of  economic 
aggression  against  a  neighboring  American 
Republic.  Again  we  say  that  the  United 
States  would  not  be  breaking  any  contract 
with  Cuba,  nor  would  we  be  breaking  an 
International  agreement,  because  the  law 
governing  our  pvirchases  of  Cuban  sugar  is 
purely  a  law  of  our  own  making.  Besides 
there  Is  no  International  tenet  which  says  a 
free  nation  has  to  guarantee  any  other  na- 
tion a  market  for  Its  product,  even  at  the 
going  world  price,  much  less  at  a  premium 
price. 

We  also  repeat  that  Fidel  Castro,  Guevara, 
Raul  Castro,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Cuban  cabal  have  declared  time  after  time 
that  neither  oxir  enormous  purchases  nor 
the  premium  prices  we  pay  for  their  sugar 
are  of  any  lmp>ortance   to  Cuban  economy, 


but    that    they    merely    enslave    the    Cuban 
people. 

Uncle  Sam  certainly  should   not  be  com- 
pelled to  enslave  his  neighbors. 


FINANCIAL    TRIUMPH    FOR    WEST- 
ERN CAPITALISM 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  has  stated  many 
times  that  Communist  Russia  will  sur- 
pass the  United  States  economically 
within  a  short  while. 

Unfortunately  there  are  those  who 
take  this  bloody  dictator  at  his  word 
and  cry  their  doom  and  gloom  talk  about 
how  the  United  States  has  become  a  sec- 
ond-rate power  with  a  falling  economy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  buried 
inside  the  newspapers  because  of  the 
other  events,  including  the  Democratic 
convention,  the  shooting  dowTi  of  an 
American  plane  over  international  wa- 
ters, the  President's  declaration  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  warning  to  £iny 
alien  aggressor,  little  attention  was  paid 
to  what  is  a  historic  and  visible  victory 
for  Western  capitalism  over  the  planned 
economy  of  communism. 

We  find  that  the  Central  Bank  of  West 
Germany  has  made  a  $240  million  loan 
to  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development. 

This  important  fact  means  that  the 
underdeveloped  world  is  no  longer  com- 
pletely dependent  on  the  United  States 
for  capital. 

Mr.  President,  it  means  that  the  aid 
the  United  States  gave  to  the  free  coun- 
tries of  Europe  has  now  placed  them  in 
a  position  not  only  to  help  themselves 
but  to  help  others. 

It  is  a  triumph  of  free  world  free 
enterprise.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
Khrushchev's  insistence  on  the  Allies 
getting  out  of  Berlin. 

This  whole  picture  is  given  vividly  in 
the  column  entitled  Business  Outlook," 
by  J.  A.  Livingston,  an  outstanding  econ- 
omist, in  the  July  20  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Because  of  its  inter- 
est and  the  facts  it  gives,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  column 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Business  Outlook — Financial  Thiumph  for 
Western  Capptalism 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

Too  much  competition  for  the  front  page 
all  at  once: 

Amid  the  furore  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention, the  exchange  between  Premier 
Khrushchev  and  President  Eisenhower  over 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  turmoil  In  the  Bel- 
gian Congo,  and  the  shooting  down  of  an- 
other American  plane  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  major  International  financial  triumph  got 
burled  Inside  newspapers.  It  helps  explain 
why  West  Berlin  is  a  festering  showcase  to 
Premier  Khrushchev. 

The  E>eut6che  Bundesbank  (Central  Bank 
of  West  Germany)  has  made  a  $240  million 
loan  to  the  International  Bank  for  Becon- 
structlon  and  Development  (World  Bank), 
half  In  dollars,  half  In  marks.  This  is  a  his- 
toric and  exciting  victory  for  western  capital- 
ism In  the  contest  with  communism  for  these 
reasons : 

It's  the  largest  borrowing  ever  undertaken 
by  the  World  Bank  outside  the  United  States. 
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1','a  the  lartrest  advance  ever  made  by  a 
cer.-ral  bank  to  the  World  Bar.k  ar.d  for  an 
ur.jsually  lont;  term.  12  years.  Other  such 
loiii.a  have  run  from  1  t/ij  3  years  and  have 
an.oj.nted  to  $50  nilUion  to  $75  million  and 
h:i°  been  divided  am  ng  several  central 
b/i:;ks 

7:.-»  interest  rate,  4' j  percent,  is  lower  than 
the  goir.^  rate  in  Germany —eiround  6  per- 
cent to  6'2  percent.  This  la  leas  tHan  the 
B  indesbanlt's  dL^coint  rate  of  5  percent. 

It  means  that  the  underdeveloped  world 
Is  no  longer  dommantly  dependent  on  the 
United  States  r,^r  capita;.  Increasingly,  not 
only  Germany,  but  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  other  Western  Powers  will  shoulder  with 
the  United  States  the  rich  man's  burden. 

Most  Im.portant,  it  dramatizes  the  resur- 
gent economic  power  of  Germany.  Here  Is  a 
nation  with  a  sense  of  destiny,  an  economic 
derrlng-do,  ivhich  has  lifted  it  from  defeat 
to  ine  of  the  foremost  commercial  countries 
in  Western  Europe  and  the  world. 

Germany  has  b«en  able  to  sell  its  products 
abroad  In  competition  with  other  nations. 
It  has  built  up  Its  reserves  of  gold  and  for- 
eign currencies  to  ?.3  4  billion.  The  demand 
for  its  sfoods  and  services,  both  at  home  and 
from  abroad,  is  so  great  that  the  Bundesbank 
is  constantly  fighting  inflation.  Recently  it 
raised  the  discount  rate  fr'im  4  percent  to  5 
percent. 

This  economic  success  mases  clear  to  the 
East  Germans.  CzechoslovaJtiajis,  Poles, 
Rumanians.  Bulgarians,  and  Hungarians 
that  a  private-property  economic  system  not 
only  ftanctlr^ns.  but  functions  extremely  well. 
The  variety  of  foods,  clothing,  household 
wares  and  conveniences  available  in  West 
Germany  and.  particiilarly.  West  Berlin,  per- 
petually belittle  the  achievements  of  satel- 
lite areas. 

The  shop-window  prosperity  of  West  Ger- 
many Is  palpable,  visible,  and  Invldioiisly 
superior  to  what  East  Berlin  offers. 

That's  why  Khrushchev  can't  stand  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  That's  why  he  wajits  to 
cut  off  West  Berlin — from  its  economic 
bloodstream. 

•A  E     LEARN     mOM     HISTOBT 

This  proeperity  proves  that  men  learn 
from  history  Aiter  World  War  I,  Germany 
also  demonstrated  rec;  r>*T  i' .  •.  e  strength. 
But  reparations  pavmc-nt  J.-ai.-.f-ri  oft  capital. 
The  German  Government  borro'*ed  and  tx)r- 
rowed      Ultimately,  all  E\irof)e  went  broke. 

This  time  we  did  not  bow  down  the  van- 
quished with  debt.  Instead,  we  extended 
economic  aid  Moreover,  the  quartering  of 
troops  in  Western  Germany  actually  proved 
to  be  a  source  of  dollar,  franc,  and  sterling 
Income. 

S'uccess  came  not  easy.  In  the  early  post- 
war days,  Germany's  balance  of  payments 
was  brutally  adverse.  Marshall  Plan  aid  was 
necessary.  The  German  currency  was  de- 
valued. In  1950.  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
holdings  amounted  to  a  measly  $274  million. 
Today,  they're  20  times  that,  and  the  l>un- 
deabanlc  has  had  to  scotch  reports  that  the 
mark  would  be  revalued  upward 

.SOMETHTNO    TO     RF.MF.MBER 

By  exporting  capital,  by  letting  the  World 
Bank  use  its  extra  reserves.  Germany  not 
only  shares  the  rich  man's  burden,  but 
mitigates  America's  stigma  of  being  the 
great  and  dominant  dispenser  of  funds  to 
underdeveloped  nations.  By  doing  this 
through  the  World  Bank,  West  Germany 
guards  against  p>artlsan  p>clitlcal  determi- 
nation of  where  its  money  will  go.  Loans 
become  multinational,  rather  than  national. 

This  success  story  is  something  to  remem- 
ber as  "Ae  balance  the  credits  anrl  ■'.'■-'■.■j'  in 
the  ptjetwar  struggle  of  polltlcai  systems. 
A  strong  Germany  constitutes  an  enduring 
triumph  of  American  foreign-aid  policy.     It 


Is  ftir  m->rp  significant  than  'he  noi.sy  thoueh 
more  dram.itlr  demristratlfin  which  kept 
President  E.senhower  fron.  going  to  Japan. 


TIME  P\Jfi  A  DECISIONMAKER 

Mr.  BRIDGES  Mr  Pr^'.  ident.  in  the 
Evening  Slar  of  Augu.^t  9.  1960,  there 
appeared  an  article  by  Conslantine 
Brown  entitled  'Time  for  a  Decision- 
maker." It  is  an  extremely  appropriate 
article  regarding  the  problems  of  today 
and  those  we  will  face  in  the  immediate 
future.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Time  fob  a  DECisiONMAKrR      Fat*  or  United 

States    HK-d    Dependent    on     Abimtt    of 

Next  President  To  Act   Against   Reiw 
(By  Constantine  Brown) 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  the  Amer- 
ican electorate  had  to  make  a  more  momen- 
tous and  careful  decision  than  this   year. 

Much  will  be  said  the  next  few  montha 
over  the  airwaves,  in  print,  and  at  whistle- 
stop  speeches  alx>ut  the  dire  needs  of  the 
co'untry.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  neces- 
sity of  catching  up  with  the  Russians  in 
science  (hence  much  more  Federal  money 
for  education  and  achool  facilities)!  the 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens;  dlfflculties  of  the 
farmers;  and.  of  course,  the  international 
situation  which  the  administration  proclaims 
as  satisfactory  while  the  opposition  claims 
the  contrary. 

Our  future  in  the  1960'8  depends  not  on 
what  platforms  contain,  or  on  the  promises 
to  an  often  gvilllble  electorate,  but  on  the 
strongmindednesa  of  the  man  who  will  be- 
come our  Chief  Executive  in  theae  tragic  and 
confused  years.  The  man  himself,  not  the 
platform,  is  ail-important. 

More  than  ever  in  our  history  the  fut\ire 
of  the  United  States  and  a  large  segment 
of  the  shrinking  free  world  will  depend  on 
resolute  decisions  to  be  taken  by  the  Preal- 
dent  himself.  For  in  the  next  few  years  we 
shall  be  faced  with  this  Republic's  greatest 
threat  from  International  communism,  un- 
leaa  we  abdicate  our  ideals  of  freedom  for 
which  we  have  fought  three  major  wars  in 
four  decades,  and  accept  coexistence  on  the 
Russian-Chinese  pattern. 

Our  determined  enemies  are  closing  in  on 
us  more  rapidly.  The  Iron  Curtain,  which 
in  the  past  was  thousands  of  miles  away,  is 
now  at  our  doorstep.  Within  less  than  100 
miles  from  our  shores  Cuba  has  become  a 
satellite  state  controlled  not  only  by  the 
Castro  kids  but  also  by  their  advisers  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Com- 
munist China. 

Last  Sunday  Fidel  Castro  annoxinced  the 
confiscation  of  practically  all  American  prop- 
erty in  Cuba — property  which  in  the  past 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  welfare  of 
the  island. 

There  has  been  some  Communist  infiltra- 
tion of  Latin  America  since  the  last  war 
when  we  pressed  the  governments  of  our 
sister  republics  t<3  recognize  the  Kremlin 
dictatorship.  But  It  is  only  since  we.  with 
reckless  shortsightedness.  help>ed  Castro 
come  to  power  that  a  Communist  political 
and  military  base  has  been  established  dan- 
gerously close  to  our  own  shores. 

Even  the  perennial  optimists  in  the  State 
Department  and  some  segments  of  the  news 
media  admit  now  that  there  have  been  ar- 
rangements made  between  the  clique  in 
Havana  and  Moscow  for  either  submarine  or 
miaaile   bases  on  the  Island.     Rata  Caetro'i 


statement  that  Cuba  will  accept  Russia's 
military  assistance  is  not  being  passed  over 
aa  "youthful  oratory"  any  longer.  It  has 
shocking  substance. 

Unleas  a  strong  hand  is  adopted  forthwith 
under  the  leadership  of  the  United  States, 
there  la  a  real  danger  that  In  the  montha 
(not  years)  to  come,  the  Iron  Curtain  will 
descend  over  other  Latin  American  count riea. 

It  should  be  realized  that  smaller  and 
weaker  countries  cannot  adopt  strong  maaa- 
urea;  if  they  do.  they  run  the  risk  of  being 
called  aggreaaors.  TTie  initiative  for  pre- 
serving freedom  must  come  from  the  United 
States  And  we  have  l>een.  to  put  it  mildly, 
negligent  In  this  respect  We  have  also  de- 
veloped a  strange  conception  about  dictator- 
ships; the  anti-Communists  were  described 
as  pernicious  while  those  who  had  Imbibed 
the  Communist  Ideology  received  our  em- 
brace. The  Far  East— eap>ecially  southern 
Asia — is  equally  dangerous,  but  only  if  the 
enemy  relies  on  hesitation  and  Indecision  by 
our  President. 

Our  people  have  been  terrorised  Into  the 
belief  that  we  have  no  defense  if  interna- 
tional communism  goes  on  a  war  rampkage 
and  launchea  its  missiles  against  us.  It  has 
been  only  in  the  last  few  months  that  the 
real  reason  that  the  Moscow -Pel  ping  axis 
haa  not  unlensed  a  shooting  war  has  been 
revealed :  the  real  might  of  the  American 
forces  which  can  destroy  all  the  important 
targets  In  the  Soviet  Union,  while  we  may 
only  be  damaged. 

But  to  make  sure  of  this  deterrent  it  is 
necessary  that  the  President  be  a  man  of 
decision  who  would  not  have  to  listen  to  hU 
brain  trusters  while  the  international  kettle 
was  boiling  over.  Unleaa  such  a  man  la  in 
charge.  International  communlam  la  bound 
to  win  by  default 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  EISEN- 
HOWER ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Life 
magazine  which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate. 

It  is  entitled  "People's  Success  Story." 
and  it  delineates  with  clarity,  objectivity, 
and  perspective  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
in  domestic,  international,  and  defense 
areas. 

This  impartial  and  penetrating  exposi- 
tion of  Republican  accomplishments  over 
the  past  7'2  years  should  be  read  by  all 
thinking  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  makes  par- 
ticular reference  to  our  strong  miliUry 
posture  which  has  prevented  Communist 
aggression  anywhere  in  the  world  and.  In 
fact,  has  enhanced  our  prestige  and 
power  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  Life  editorial  further  comments  on 
the  Eisenhower  sound  money  policy, 
increases  in  new  housing,  the  new  high- 
way system,  our  excellent  space  satel- 
lite program,  and  our  Polaris  submarine 
program — all  major  accomplishments  in 
many  and  varied  fields. 

Its  reference  to  such  matters  as  fiscal 
responsibility,  educational  advances, 
medical  progress,  tolerance  and  under- 
standing, which  were  all  Increased  with- 
out Government  interference  or  regula- 
tion point  up  the  values  of  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise,  freedom,  and 
liberty. 
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Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  excellence 
of  this  editorial,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

People's    Success    Story — the    Eisenhower 
Era    Made    Possible    the    Much    Greater 
Achievements    or    the    People 
In    Chicago,    where    he    won    it    from    Bob 
Taft  in   the  acrid   battle  of   1952,  Dwight   D. 
Elsenhower  this  week  surrendered  the  leader- 
ship  of    the   Republican   Party      The   record 
of  his  administration  may  be  only  one  major 
campaign  issue,  since  both  Nixon  and  Ken- 
nedy are  bound  to  emphasize  new  goals  and 
policies    for    a    new    age.     But    Elsenhower's 
record  is  well  worth  inspection. 

Of  the  many  flaws  the  Democrats  will  find 
In  It.  historians  will  probably  agree  at  least 
on  one  TTiere  Is  some  substance  to  the 
charge  that  Ike  has  rather  reigned  than 
ruled.  He  has  tended  to  assume,  as  you  can 
In  the  Army  but  not  In  the  White  House, 
that  an  order  once  given  is  self -executing;  a 
certain  lack  of  followthrough  has  marred 
some  of  his  best  Intentions,  notably  the  re- 
juvenation of  the  Republican  Party.  He  has 
been  an  easy  boss  But  that  is  not  to  echo 
the  commoner  (and  mistaken)  charge  that 
he  does  not  make  decisions.  Ike  has  made 
plenty  of  decisions.  And  most  of  them  were 
right. 

The  duty  he  saw  in  taking  ofHce  was  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  20  years  of  highly  parti- 
san government  and  chronic  emergency.  It 
was  his  genius  to  give  the  latent  unity  and 
goodwill  of  the  American  people  a  chance 
to  recover  and  grow  He  has  been  the  least 
"divisive  "  of  modern  Presidents — and  the 
most  widely  beloved. 

Relnhold  Niebuhr,  no  conservative,  said 
Ike  •'rebuilt  American  conservatism  Into  a 
viable  political  instrument"  He  gave  a  sus- 
picious generation  the  reassuring  experience 
of  living  safely  and  prosperously  under  a  Re- 
publican government  again — salutary  for  the 
people  and  for  the  Republican  Party,  too. 

Such  a  government  had  to  do  more  correct- 
ing than  innovating  In  our  foreign  alli- 
ances. Ike's  long  suit,  he  has  preserved  and 
developed  previous  lines  of  US  policy,  but 
to  them  he  has  made  two  contributions  of 
enormous  importance. 

The  first  was  to  modernize  and  strengthen 
our  military  posture  and  bring  It  Into  the 
missile  era  on  a  long-pull  basis — I.e.,  no 
more  crash  emergency  programs  or  budget- 
ary zlgs  and  zags  Though  there  Is  room  for 
marginal  argument,  the  essential  truth  is 
that  when  Ike  leaves  office,  America  will  still 
be,  as  he  found  it.  the  strongest  military 
power  In  the  world. 

President  Elsenhower's  second  contribu- 
tion was  to  rob  the  Communists  of  their 
most  insidious  propaganda  weapKjn.  Khru- 
shchev's pretended  guardianship  of  world 
peace.  Ike  personally  shot  down  that  phony 
Picasso  peace  dove.  He  did  it  by  his  per- 
sonal dedication  to  p>eace.  by  his  atoms-for- 
peace  offer  to  the  UN,  by  his  dramatic  open- 
akles  proposal  at  Geneva  In  1955,  by  stop- 
ping the  Suez  war,  by  his  serious  pursuit  of 
disarmament  and  by  his  goodwill  travels 
He  has  made  the  cause  of  peace  so  much  his 
own  that  Jim  Farley,  only  the  other  day, 
could  accuse  him  of  "peace-at-any-price 
leadership  "  That  charge  won't  w£ish.  Ike 
has  twice  faced  down  Communist  threats  of 
war  in  the  Formosa  Strait.  He  has  not 
flinched  under  Russian  pressure  on  Berlin. 
He  took  bold  action  in  the  Middle  East.  He 
haa  kept  the  peace  without  surrendering  any 
p>olnt  of  strength.  The  Russian  empire  Is 
no  larger  than  it  was  In  1952  (In  fact  smaller 
by  eastern  Austria).  The  Chinese  empire, 
though  larger  by  North  Vietnam  and  Tibet, 


is  surrounded  by  stronger  and  more  alert  free 
neighbors  than  it  was  before  Ike  and  John 
Foster  Dulles  took  charge 

Ike  used  to  be  called  a  lucky  President. 
His  luck  has  run  out  lately  at  Sverdlovsk, 
Paris,  and  Tokyo.  But  let  not  these  setbacks 
be  confused  with  flaws  In  the  solid  structure 
of  allied  political,  military,  and  economic 
strength  built  In  the  Elsenhower  era 

The  economic  i>erformance  has  been  es- 
pecially spectacular.  Abroad,  the  Eisen- 
hower policies  have  encouraged  a  rebirth  of 
private  trade  and  Investment  that  has  lifted 
the  whole  Western  World  and  parts  of  Asia 
to  amazing  levels  of  prosperity  Europe  has 
never  been  In  healthier  shape.  We  still 
need  a  new  approach  to  the  underdeveloped 
Southern  Hemisphere,  but  even  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  Improved  politically.  If  not  econom- 
ically, in  Ike's  time. 

At  home  the  case  is  open  and  shut.  The 
Elsenhower  economic  policy  has  been  vir- 
tually a  textlxxjk  model  of  how  to  befriend 
and  stimulate  a  free-market  system.  He  and 
his  aides  have  handled  two  recessions  with 
precise  skill.  Real  wages  and  consumption 
have  risen  steadily,  and  profits  sjid  savings 
have  remained  healthy.  He  has  led  a  tire- 
less war  on  excessive  government  spending 
which  has  at  last  brought  Inflation  under 
control.  The  $1.1  billion  surplus  announced 
last  week  is  a  symbol  of  this  victory  for  a 
sound  dollar. 

Ike's  government  has  helped  finance  the 
building  industry  while  it  set  an  alltime  rec- 
ord of  8  million  new  homes  In  less  than  8 
years  It  has  launched  a  whole  new  highway 
system.  23  space  satellites  and  20  atomic  sub- 
marines It  has  expanded  the  union  by  two 
new  States  and  created  seaports  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Ikes  government  has  maintained,  not 
without  difficulty,  a  high  standard  of  integ- 
rity In  Federal  officeholders.  His  Cabinet  has 
seen  ."ome  stellar  performers  (Dulles,  Brow- 
nell,  Rogers,  Anderson,  Mitchell,  et  al  )  and 
even  the  unfortunate  Benson  deserves  re- 
spect for  his  persistent  attack  on  Congress" 
scandalous  farm  policy. 

Ike's  government  has  appointed  more 
scores  of  good  judges  than  any  previous  one. 
This  great  improvement  In  the  judiciary, 
essential  to  the  Nation.  Is  the  kind  of 
achievement  to  which  voters  and  political 
writers  give  too  little  heed. 

Ike's  government  has  shifted  the  rate  of 
Negro  political  and  economic  progress  into 
high  gear. 

But  all  these  achievements  are  only  part 
of  the  great  story  of  progress  In  the  Eisen- 
hower era.  In  a  nation  with  a  constitu- 
tional government,  where  freedom  to  act 
is  left  to  Individuals  and  unofficial  groups. 
a  full  evaluation  must  Include  credit  or 
blame  for  how  the  nation  as  a  whole  be- 
haves. The  greatest  deeds  of  his  era  are 
what  the  people,  responsive  to  their  renewed 
liberty,  have  done  for  and  by  themselves. 

Democrats  charge  that  Ike's  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  budget  has  "starved"  our  pub- 
lic services.  Yet  total  public  spending — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — is  nearly  twice 
what  it  was  in  Truman's  time  and  most  of 
the  Increase  has  been  In  welfare  (nonde- 
fense)  services.  Of  our  school  system,  so 
rlghly  under  scrutiny,  an  Impressive  fact  Is 
how  it  has  grown  in  teachers,  classrooms,  and 
students,  with  little  Federal  aid.  But  even 
more  Important;  scholastic  standards  have 
risen  sharply. 

Not  Federal  but  private  and  local  spend- 
ing have  changed  our  urban  skylines  these 
light  8  years;  and  distributed  more  books 
and  music  than  ever;  and  produced  more 
goods  and  services  of  every  kind.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  did  not  develop  automa- 
tion, nor  discover  the  Salk  vaccine,  nor 
make    American    architecture    a    new    won- 


der of  the  world;  nor  cause  more  Americans 
to  travel  abroad  than  ever  before;  nor  dou- 
ble the  anual  gifts  to  higher  education;  nor 
raise  our  birth  rate  to  a  record  height.  The 
American  people  did  all  these — and  more. 
They  did  them  under  the  benign  and  per- 
missive Elsenhower   "sun." 

A  certain  dissatisfaction  has  crept  into 
the  last  months  of  the  Eisenhower  era — the 
antltallfln  syndrome,  the  Puritan  nostalgia, 
the  hunger  for  new  national  purpose.  And 
that  is  healthy,  for  it  shows  that  Americans 
have  not  been  entirely  corrupted  by  their 
own  success.  But  let's  face  it;  it  Is  success, 
not  failure,  that  causes  our  unease.  Ike 
leaves  us  reunited,  rested,  self -enriched, 
and  newly  appreciative  of  our  liberty.  As  a 
people  we  are  (or  should  be)  firmly  prepared 
for  our  next  testing.  The  Kennedy-or-Ntxon 
era  wUl  be  different.  It  may  be  grim  or  it 
may  be  great.  It  can  scarcely  be  more  sunny 
or  fruitful  than  these  Elsenhower  years,  in 
which  so  many  age-old  visions  of  the  good 
life   first  became  real 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  business  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names  : 

(Ex.   1] 

Aiken  Ervin  McClellan 

Burdlck  Green  McNamara 

Bush  Hart  Mansfield 

Byrd.  W.  Va         Hayden  Moss 

Church  Hickenlooper  Muskle 

Clark  Holland  Roljertson 

Cooper  Hruska  Russell 

Dirksen  Javlts  Stennis 

Dodd  Johnson,  Tex.  Wiley 

Ellender  KeaUng  Williams.  N  J. 

Engle  Lausche  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening]  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  iMr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroneyj.  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SPARKBtAN] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr  Ke- 
FAUVER)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  OMahoneyI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  fi-om  Missouri  IMr  Hen- 
NiNGs]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill] 
is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I   announce   that   the 
Senator  from  Indiana    IMr    CapehartI. 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
Case]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr  Martin] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  oflB- 
cial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  M:  Presi- 
dent, action  on  the  pending  measure  has 
been  delayed.  Therefore,  I  move  that 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  requested  to 
invite  the  attendance  of  absent  Sena- 
tors. 
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The     PRESIDING     OPTTLCEIR.        The 

question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

The  motion  wa-s  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Ser- 
jeant at  Arms  will  f^xecute  the  .irder  of 
t-*-.e  Senate 

After   a   little   delay    Mr     Ai.lott    Mr 
Anderson,  Mr   Baptlftt   Mr    Bf.a;,l.  Mr 
Ben'N'ETT.    Mr     Bible     M:      Bpidges.    Mr. 
BxTTLER.  Mr    Byf.d  of  Virginia,  Mr    Can- 
non, Mr  Carlsun,  Mr  Carroll.  Mr   C.\.^e 
of  New  Jf.--ey,  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr   Cotton 
Mr.  Curtis.  Mr  Douglas.  Mr.  Dwurshax. 
Mr    Eastland.  Mr    Fong.  Mr.  Frear    Mr 
F'u-lbricht.    Mr     Goldw^ter.    Mr     Gore. 
Mr     FT^RTKE.  Mr    FIUMi'HREY    Mr    Jm:k- 
SON.  Mr    Kevnedy.    Mr     Kerr.   Mr    Ku- 
THEL.   Mr.  Long  of  Ha-.va:i.  Mr,  I>jng  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Lusk.  Mr   Magnuson,  Mr 
McCarthy.  Mr    McGee.  Mr    Morse    Mr 
MoRTO.v.   Mr    MUNriT,    Mr    Murray.   Mr. 
Pastore.  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr    Proxmire    Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Schoep- 
PEL.    Mr     ScoTT.    Mr.    Smathers.    Mrs. 
Smitk.    Mr    SvMiv  ;ton,  Mr.   Talmadge, 
NL"    Thurmond    Mr    Williams  of  Dela- 
ware. Mr  Yareopouc.h  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio  entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names. 

The  PRF^IDTNG  '  'FFICEH  A  quo- 
rum ls  present 


MEETING  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  FOREIGxN  COM- 
MERCE DLTIING  SESSION  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr,  P.\s- 
TOREl  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce are  tryins  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  all  the  House  bills  relating  to  payola 
and  other  problems  connected  with  com- 
munications and  television.  I  desire  to 
have  the  Senate  know  that  that  is  tak- 
ing place.  If  quorum  calls  persist,  we 
shall  probably  be  late  m  coming  to  the 
Chamber  The  committee  is  conducting 
very  important  business.  It  is  seeking  to 
complete  the  con.'^Jideration  of  important 
matters  during  this  se.ssion  of  Congress. 


THE  ANTARCTIC   TREATY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  B  <86th  Cong.  2d  .sess.', 
the  Antarctic  Treaty,  s.:,'ned  at  Wash- 
ington on  December  1,  1959. 

Mr  ENGLE.  Mr.  Presiderit.  I  move 
that  the  further  "orusideration  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Ant-arctic  Treaty  be 
postponed  until  January  25,  1961.  The 
motion  is  made  pursuant  to  the  unam- 
mous-consent  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  Senate  Ia.>t  ni^'ht. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  himself? 

Mr  EN'GLE  I  yield  myself  as  much 
time  as  I  may  use  of  the  15  minutes 
under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  m»ay  proceed. 

Mr,  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  motion  because  I  believe  the  new  ad- 
ministration, which  will  take  office  in 
January,  whether  it  be  a  Republican  or 
a     D€-mocratic     administration,     should 


have  the  opportunity  to  consider  this 
treaty.  The  :;cw  administration,  which 
will  have  the  responsibility  of  conduct- 
ing the  foreign  policy  of  the  Nation  for 
4  years,  and  po.ssibly  well  into  the  next 
decade,  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
passing  upon  the  provisions  of  this  im- 
portant treaty. 

I  believe  the  new  President  of  the 
United  States  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  himself  to  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
I  think  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  likewise  should  have 
the  same  opportunity.  Similarly.  I  he- 
lieve  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
have  that  opportunity.  The  Senate 
ought  to  have  the  advice  of  those  gentle- 
men in  the  new  administration  in  acting 
upon  this  important  treaty. 

The  treaty  involves  an  area  as  big  as 
the  United  States  of  America,  plus  all  of 
Europe.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
treaty  disposes,  in  perpetuity,  of  the 
relationships  of  this  Nation  and  other 
major  nations  to  the  vast  continent  of 
Antarctica. 

I  assert  that  we  ought  not  to  be  re- 
quired to  vote  upon  this  matter  in  the 
last  days  of  this  session  under  the  pres- 
sures of  time,  and  confronting,  as  we  are, 
a  new  administration  which  will  come 
into  power  the  first  of  next  year. 

I  think  it  would  be  important  to  know, 
for  instance,  whether  whoever  may  t)e- 
come  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  he  be 
on  the  Republican  side,  the  successor  to 
the  present  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Herter.  would  take  the  same  attitude  as 
Mr.  Herter  has  taken  with  respect  to  the 
treaty.  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Dulles,  were  he  alive,  would 
favor  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty. 

I  think  It  would  be  Important  to  know 
whether,  if  a  Democratic  President  is 
elected,  the  Democratic  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Democratic  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  administering  the  foreign  af- 
fairs and  the  military  affairs  of  the  Na- 
tion, will  take  precisely  the  same  attitude 
toward  all  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
I  say  this  because  questions  have  been 
raised  with  reference  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  treaty  and  with  reference  to 
whether  or  not  it  serves  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  What  are 
some  of  those  questions?  Here  are  some 
of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised 
on  the  floor.  Others  will  be  raised  t)e- 
fore  the  debate  is  over. 

Why  are  we  admitting  Russia  to  Ant- 
arctica on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  which 
have  a  long  history  of  activity  and  of 
claim.^  in  the  Antarctic,  when  Russia  has 
no  c:aim.s  whatsoever,  except  such  ten- 
uous claims  as  may  be  based  upon  the 
participation  oy  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
International  Geophysical  Year? 

Have  we  thoroughly  examined  the 
alternatives  to  the  treaty,  alternatives 
which  do  exist,  and  among  which  are, 
as  asserted  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd]  last 
night,  the  right  of  America  to  assert  its 
claims  in  Antarctica,  and  the  right  of  this 
Nation  and  the  other  nations  which  have 
good,  ."Standing  claims  )n  that  area  to  try 


to  adjust  their  differences  and  to  agree 
upon  the  aresw  over  which  they,  and  each 
of  them,  hold  sovereignty?  Has  there 
been  a  real  examination  of  that  kind  of 
alternative? 

What  does  the  treaty  give  to  Soviet 
Russia  that  which  Soviet  Russia  does  not 
have  at  present?  I  was  impressed  by 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  the  treaty  was  ap- 
proved by  Ru.ssia  in  42  days.  We  know 
how  the  Russians  negotiate  when  they 
do  not  want  something.  They  negotiate 
like  they  negotiated  in  Korea.  They 
negotiate  like  they  have  been  negotiat- 
ing in  Warsaw.  They  negotiate  like 
they  have  been  negotiating  at  Geneva. 
But  when  they  were  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  Antarctica,  with  no 
sound  basis  whatsoever,  they  jumped  at 
the  opportunity  and,  of  course,  signed 
the  treaty. 

What  reason  do  we  have  to  believe  that 
the  Russians  will  abide  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty?  What  self -enforcing  or 
self-executing  provisions  does  the  treaty 
contain  to  maJte  certain  that  It  will  be 
enforced  by  the  RuSvSians.  if  it  is  ratified 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  treaty  glres  to 
the  Soviets  the  power  of  veto  in  Ant- 
arctica, just  as  the  Soviets  now  hold  a 
veto  In  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations?  Does  the  treaty  have  the  ef- 
fect, for  all  practical  purposes,  of  aban- 
doning our  just  claims  based  upon  dis- 
covery in  the  Antarctic?  I  believe  H 
does.  It  has  been  asserted  on  the  noor 
that  It  does. 

These  are  questions  which  ought  to 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  next  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Bilr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  pointed  out  to  the  Senate 
some  very  significant  and  far-reaching 
commitments  that  the  treaty  would  im- 
pose upon  the  United  States  if  it  is  rati- 
fied. He  has  wisely  moved  that  further 
consideration  of  the  treaty  be  postponed 
imtil  January  of  next  year. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  it 
is  not  true  that  if  Congress  makes  a  mis- 
take now  in  legislating,  the  next  Con- 
gress, which  will  convene  in  January,  can 
correct  such  a  mistake  in  a  matter  of  3 
or  4  days.  If  we  should  adopt  a  policy 
which  is  disapproved  by  the  majority  of 
the  people  In  the  November  elections, 
that  policy  could  be  reversed  within  a 
few  days  after  the  convening  of  Con- 
gress in  January. 

However,  if  the  U.S.  Senate,  acting  un- 
der its  constitutional  duty  to  consent  to 
treaties,  makes  a  mistake  and  ratifies 
the  pending  treaty,  the  United  States 
will  be  committed  for  30  years  and  can- 
not honorably  extricate  itself  without 
the  consent  of  11  other  nations,  includ- 
ing Soviet  Russia. 

Mr  ENGLE.  The  disUnguished  Sena- 
tor is  100  percent  correct.  The  treatv 
provides  by  its  terms  that  it  cannot  be 
modified  or  amended  except  by  unani- 
mous consent  on  the  part  of  all  the  sig- 
natories. In  other  words,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  in  a  position  to  veto  any 
modification  whatsoever.  If  we  made  a 
mistake   in  ratifying  the   treaty  today. 
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there  wouM  not  be  any  way  on  earth  t.o 
rectify  that  mi.stake  it  could  not  be 
changed.  In  January  the  Congress 
could  not  do  anything  uhat.so*>ver  about 
such  a  mistake,  for  then  the  f-^oviet  Tnion 
would  have  the  r^'ht  <A  vctw  and  the 
treaty  would  nm  for  al.nio."=t  half  a  cen- 
tury, without  a  v>o.'-,slbillty  of  any  cor- 
rection. 

Mr.  RUSSELI.  Not  only  cou'.d  th.e 
Soviet  Union  prevent  the  correction  of 
such  a  mistake,  but  unanimous -consent 
action  by  the  other  signatories  to  the 
treaty  could  not  correct  a  mistake  with- 
out the  consent  of  our  principal  op- 
ponent 

Mr.  ENGLF.      The  Senator  is  correct 
There  would  be  no  way  to  change  the 
situation,  no  matter  what  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  might  say 

I  think  It  might  be  well  to  find  out  the 
position  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
The  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  has  referred 
to  it.  and  I  have  heard  rumors,  too,  that 
they  have  grave  misgivings  about  this 
matter. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  Prosident, 
will  the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  EINGLE.     In  just  a  moment. 

Mr  President.  I  think  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  should  have  a  chance  to 
consider  this  matter  Although  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obti»in  any  informa- 
tion on  this  subject — I  read  what  the 
admiral  said  when  he  appeared  before 
the  committee;  but  he  did  not  .say  very 
much — I  have  grave  misgivings  about 
the  treaty. 

If  my  motion  is  rejected,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr 
Russkll),  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  also  is  opposed 
to  the  treaty,  will  subsequently  address 
himself  to  It. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas 

Mr.  FILBRIGHT.  As  a  result  of  the 
so-called  rumors  about  the  attitude  of 
the  Etefense  Department,  yesterday  eve- 
ning, at  7:40,  Admiral  Burke — who  cer- 
tainly speaks,  if  anyone  does,  for  the 
Navy  E>epartment — called  me.  He  was 
very  much  disturbed  about  the  rumors. 
He  said  there  was  nothing  to  the  rumors. 
He  said  he  is  wholeheartedly  behind  the 
treaty  He  said  that  it  is  possible  that 
if  we  had  followed  some  other  policy  since 
1924.  there  might  have  been  a  different 
result,  but  that  as  of  the  moment  he  has 
no  doubt  that  the  treaty  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  And  he  said  he  regrets 
very  much  the  statement — which  had 
been  made — that  there  was  doubt  about 
the  attitude  of  the  Defense  Department. 

Admiral  Tyree  spoke  officially  before 
the  committee,  for  himself,  as  an  ad- 
miral, and  for  the  Defense  E>epartment. 
And  I  asked  him  about  these  rumors.  In 
my  opinion,  these  rumors  originate  with 
the  opposition  to  the  treaty,  not  with  the 
responsible  members  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. And  he  went  to  great  pains  to 
point  that  out. 

The  Senator  is  very  persuasive  in  re- 
ferring to  the  possibility  of  making  mis- 
takes. But  if  the  Senate  rejects  the 
treaty,  it  will  also  be  a  mistake  that 
carmot  be  rectified. 

Our  Government  initiated  and  nego- 
tiated, on  its  own  initiative,  this  treaty. 
It  has  been  2  years  in  process     The  com - 
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mittee  reported  it  without  dissent,  al- 
though I  believe  there  was  one  person 
who  had  doubts  about  it 

But  in  my  opinion  It  would  be  even 
more  serious  to  make  the  mistake  the 
other  way. 

We  have  been  telling  all  the  world  that 
v,e  want  inspection,  along  with  Ru.ssia. 
But  if  the  Senate  rejected  the  treaty,  such 
action  would  label  us  a  complete  fraud 
before  all  the  world,  as  regards  trying  to 
make  any  kind  of  agreement  with  what 
may  be  called  our  antagonist. 

Furthermore  the  treaty  is  joined  iii  by 
some  of  our  principal  friends 

But  the  idea  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment IS  opposed  to  the  treaty  or  has  res- 
ervations about  it  is,  in  my  opinion. 
without  any  justification  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  Admiral  Burke  would  call  me  up 
and  make  such  statements,  if  that  were 
true. 

Someone  said  the  State  Department 
"beat  the  Defense  Department  over  the 
head."  That  is  nonsense;  the  State  De- 
partment could  not  do  that.  Tlie  situa- 
tion is  more  probably  the  other  way 
around. 

Mr.  FUGLE.  Mr,  President,  I  cannot 
yield  further;  I  have  only  15  minutes.  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect. 

But  let  me  say  that  where  there  is  so 
much  smoke,  there  must  be  some  f.re; 
and  I  would  certainly  agree  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  postpone  consideration  of  the 
treaty  at  this  time,  rather  than  to  make 
a  mistake  either  way  in  regard  to  it. 

What  earthly  harm  can  result  if  this 
matter  is  postponed  until  January  25? 
At  that  time  we  shall  have  a  new  admin- 
istration, a  new  President,  a  new  .'-Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  a  new  Secretary  of 
Defense.  After  January  25,  there  will  be 
in  those  offices  new  officials  who  will  have 
the  responsibility  of  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation  for  the  next  4  years  of  the 
30  years  of  the  lifetime  of  the  treaty 

Mr.  President,  in  a  matter  as  im- 
portant as  this  one  and  as  vital  as  this 
one  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  is  it  not 
Important  that  we  move  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  possible  information  we  can  get. 
and  that  we  move  under  the  advice  of 
those  who  will  have  the  responsibility 
of  going  forward  with  the  execution  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  years 
ahead? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  cannot  yield  at  this 
time.  If  I  obtain  additional  time.  I  shall 
yield.  But  at  this  time  I  wish  to  com- 
plete my  remarks.  After  I  complete 
them,  if  I  have  additional  time.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Let  me  say  that  the  administration 
now  in  power  will  not  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  operating  under  the  terms  of 
this  treaty.  Th'^  responsibility  will  be 
that  of  the  new  administration,  in  any 
case 

What  I  am  saying  Is.  not  that  we 
should  make  a  mistake  today,  but  that  we 
should  postpone  until  January'  25  the 
further  consideration  of  the  treaty,  and 
should  give  tho.se  who  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  going  forward  at  that  time 
with  American  foreign  policy,  during  the 


next  few  years,  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  treaty  and  advise  the  Senate 
regarding  it,  so  the  Senate  will  not  make 
a  mistake 

Ihe  treaty  uoulc  last  a  long,  long  time. 
For  all  practical  purpose  it  would  deter- 
mine in  perpetuity  what  will  happen  in 
the  only  unoccupied  and  unclaimed 
continent  on  earth  So  we  certainly 
should  take  additional  time  in  our  con- 
sideration  of   the   treatv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  California 
has  expired 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield "^ 

Mr.  ENGLE  I  repret  that  the  time 
available  to  nie  has  expired, 

Mr.  MAN.cFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recoEn.;.zed 
for  I  minute. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion. First,  let  me  say.  incidentally,  that 
the  treaty  was  negotiated  by  a  highly 
respected  constituent  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  Mr.  Herman  Phleger, 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  Senator  from  Caiiforma  has 
pointed  out  that  Ro-ssia's  eayerness  to 
have  the  treaty  go  into  effect  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  within  40  or  45  days 
Russia  approved  the  treaty;  and  it  is  said 
that  that  fact  indicates  that  Russia  has 
some  interest  in  having  the  treaty  go 
into  effect. 

However.  I  point  out  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  treaty.  Ru.ssia  would  be 
without  limitation  as  regards  the  .Ant- 
arctic. So  would  not  our  rights  be  better 
preserved  by  having  Russia  included 
among  the  signatories  of  the  treaty,  be- 
cause the  treaty  will  freeze  the  status 
quo  a£  of  today? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  to  permit  me  to 
answer,  let  me  say  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  limitation  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  m  the  Ant- 
arctic. When  the  Soviets  went  into  the 
Antarctic  during  the  International  Geo- 
physical Ye^r.  they  squatted  on  an  area 
which  had  been  claimed  for  many,  many 
years  by  Australia,  and  est^iblished  their 
camps  there      And  they  are  still  there. 

My  objection  to  this  treaty  is  that  it 
ties  the  hands  of  America.  It  demili- 
tarizes the  area.  There  would  be  noth- 
ing we  could  do  about  it  if  the  .Soviet 
Union  moved  m  one  of  its  satellites  and 
established  a  militar\'  base  The  satel- 
lite would  not  be  boimd  by  the  treaty, 
but  we  would  be  bound  not  to  put  :n  a 
military  base,  even  of  a  passive  nature. 
even  for  the  purpose  of  detection,  not  to 
mention  for  aggressive  action.  So  it  ties 
our  hands.  That  is  my  objection  to  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  is  left  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirteen 
m'.nutes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes.  Then  I  will  yield  the  remainder 
of  the  time  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee 
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Mr  Piesident  there  has  been  talk 
ab<jut  what  the  attitude  of  the  next  ad- 
ministration will  be  As  the  Sena'e 
knows,  we  have  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States  in  this  Chamber,  and.  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  nominees 
of  both  parties  for  the  highest  oflRce  in 
this  land  are  in  favor  of  the  treaty  I  am 
assuming  that  the  Vice  Presidential  nom- 
inees of  both  parties  are  in  favor  of  the 
treaty,  and  would  so  vote.  Therefore.  I 
think  that  the  question  of  postponing 
the  treaty  on  Antarctica  to  the  next 
session  is  not  ^^eiTnane  to  the  question 
at  this  time  A  vote  to  postpone,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  vote  to  kill. 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr    MANSFIELD      I  yield. 

Mr  RUrJSELL  Why  would  a  motion 
to  postpone  be  a  motion  to  kill  if  both 
candidates  to  be  the  future  President 
were  to  favor  the  treaty  at  the  next  ses- 
sion? We  want  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
look  at  it  in  the  objective  atmosphere  of 
a  postelection  period,  rather  than  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  political  campaign  and 
the  pressures  being  brought  to  bear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  can  appreciate 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est affection  and  respect. 

Mr  RUSSEL.L  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  ff^ehns  ;s  reciprocated. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor 

It  appears  to  me  this  is  one  of  the  very 
few  measures  which  this  rump  session 
can  consider  with  a  great  degree  of  ob- 
jectivity Perhaps  it  is  the  only  measure 
which  we  can  look  at  in  that  manner. 
But.  I  repeat,  m  my  opinion — and  it  is 
just  my  opinion — a  vote  to  postpone  un- 
til a  day  certain  in  January  next  means 
that  the  purpose  behind  it  i.s,  in  effect,  to 
kill  this  treaty. 

On  the  basis  of  what  the  Senator  from 
California,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  and  affection,  has  said  to  the 
Senate,  he  is  not  in  favor  of  the  treaty. 
I  may  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  report  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  which  accompanied 
this  particular  treaty,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  be  able  to  read  it.  May  I  re- 
fer them  to: 

1      PURPOSES  OF  THE  TREATT 

Twelve  countries  are  signatories  of  the 
treaty:  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  10  other  nations.  Including  all  7  which 
have  advanced  territorial  claims  to  Antarc- 
tica. Throvigh  the  treaty,  these  countries 
accept  the  following  objectives:  the  Antarc- 
tic Continent  and  surrounding  areas  shaU 
be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes;  nu- 
clear explosions  and  radioactive  waste  dis- 
posal shall  be  banned  In  the  treaty  area;  no 
territorial  claims  or  rights  shall  either  be 
recoErnlzed  or  affected;  freedom  of  scientific 
Investigation    shall    be    maintained — 

That  has  been  a  big  factor  in  that 
area,  and  shows  that  different  nations, 
differing  in  outlook,  can  work  together 
and  can  make  contributions  toward  the 
common  good — 

and  International  cooperation  to  that  end 
promoted;  and  complete  rights  of  unilateral 
inspection — 

I  emphasize  'unilaterar" — 
shall   insure   f\Uflllment  of  these  objectives 
The  overall  purpose  thus  Is  to  neutralize  .Ant- 


arctica and  obviate  future  conflicts  between 
nations  so  that  knowledge  may  be  derived 
from  the  continent  to  benefit   all   mankind. 

What  greater  objective  could  we  have? 
Who  started  these  negotiations? 

In  May  1958  the  United  St:\tes — 

Our  own  country — 

sent  identical  notes  to  each  of  the  11  other 
countries  which  participated  In  the  Antarctic 
program  of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  (IGY)  of  1957-58.  Inviting  them  to  Join 
In  a  conference  aimed  at  formulating  a  treaty 
on  Antarctica.  In  so  doing,  the  United  States 
was  mindful  of  broadened  Interest  In  and 
claims  to  Antarctica  by  several  countries, 
conflicts  between  Britain.  Argentina,  and 
Chile  because  of  their  overlapping  claims,  the 
refusal  of  the  latter  two  nations  to  permit  the 
question  to  be  taken  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  and  the  failure  of  US  efforts 
in  1948  to  arrange  a  conference  with  the  seven 
claimants  looking  toward  a  settlement  of  ter- 
ritorial Interests.  Added  to  these  considera- 
tions was  the  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
engaged  in  extensive  activities  during  the 
IGY  and  had  a  number  of  bases  In  the  Aus- 
tralian-claimed portion  of  Antarctica  which 
it  showed  every  intention  of  maintaining 
The  United  States,  therefore,  was  concerned 
lest  the  great  benefits  of  International  scien- 
tific cooperation  derived  from  the  IGY  should 
end  with  the  close  of  1958.  to  be  replaced  by 
future  national  disputes  and  militant  ma- 
neuvers Friendly  interest  In  such  an  en- 
deavor. Informally  expressed  by  several 
projected  treaty  members,  also  stimulated 
US.  adoption  of  the  Initiative 

All  11  governments  accepted  the  US.  Invi- 
tation, and  their  representatives  held  exten- 
sive Informal  preparatory  talks  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Deliberations  covered  a  period  of  6 
weeks.  Two  of  our  most  distinguished 
colleagues  were  participants  in  those  de- 
liberations, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson),  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee].  They  represented  the 
Senate  during  the  course  of  that  6-week 
period. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  about 
the  stand  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Rear  Adm.  David  M.  Tyree,  Ant- 
arctic projects  officer,  appeared  before 
the  committee,  representing  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  asserted  it 
fully  approved  of  this  action. 

Furthermore,  one  other  individual, 
for  whom  we  all  have  great  respect,  the 
Hon.  Herman  Phleger,  who  used  to  be 
a  high  official  in  the  State  Department 
under  this  administration,  and  who  is  a 
man  of  circumspection,  great  ability, 
and  integrity,  was  the  chairman  of  our 
delegation.  He  was  looking  after  our 
interests,  as  were  our  colleagues,  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  and  Wyoming, 
and  all  those  associated  with  them 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  one- 
half  minute. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
inform  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senate  that  within  15 
minutes  I  have  personally  talked  with 
Mr  Gates,  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He 
stated.  I  can  say  affirmatively,  that  he. 
General  Twining.  Admiral  Burke,  and 
NL'    Douglas,  are  wholeheartedly  in  fa- 


vor of  the  treaty;  that  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  civilian  members  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  feel  that  the 
treaty  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  my  remaining 
time  to  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
covered  the  major  points  very  well.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
postpone  action  on  the  treaty.  We  have 
spent  over  2  years  on  it.  The  commit- 
tee has  had  full  hearings.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  tried  to  bring  it  up  before  the 
end  of  the  regular  session.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  party  to  those  discus- 
sions. But  because  of  the  rush,  it  was 
decided  to  put  it  over,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  bring  it  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session.  I  thought  there  might  be  an 
impression  that  we  were  doubtful  about 
it  or  intended  to  reject  the  treaty 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  time 
to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  treaty  In 
my  opinion,  all  the  talk  about  what 
might  have  been  the  situation,  if  we 
had  not  followed  what  is  known  as  the 
Hughes  Doctrine  in  1924.  is  completely 
irrelevant  to  the  present  discussion  The 
fact  is.  we  have  followed  it.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  situation  In  which 
we  and  the  Russians  have  followed  the 
same  jwlicy — that  is,  nonrecognition  of 
any  claims.  If  we  reverse  that  policy 
and  abandon  this  treaty,  I  think  we 
shall  be  primarily  responsible  for  creat- 
ing a  very  chaotic  and  dangerous  situa- 
tion. 

Among  the  signatories  to  the  treaty 
are  some  of  the  best  and  stanchest 
friends  of  this  country.  Five  of  the  12 
countries  have  already  ratified — the 
United  Kingdom.  Belgium,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  Japan,  and  Norway.  If  we 
are  going  to  be  hesitant  about  our  action, 
or  reject  the  treaty,  I  think  it  will  be  a 
major  disaster  to  our  standing  in  inter- 
national relations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT     I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  With  respect  to  the 
point  made  a  little  while  ago  in  the  col- 
loquy, that  we  ought  to  defer  the  mit- 
ter  until  we  can  consider  it  in  a  mo'-e 
objective  atmosphere,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  invitations  went  out  25  months  a^o: 
that  the  6  weeks'  conference  was  held  10 
months  ago:  that  the  treaty  came  to  the 
committee  at  least  a  month  before  the 
national  conventions,  before  the  air  was 
surcharged  with  certain  political  feel- 
ings? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  It  came  to  us  In 
February 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Thus  it  was  reported 
well  before  that  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  were  under  no 
pressure  at  all  The  treaty  was  reported 
very  calmly,  without  any  political  Im- 
plications. There  are  no  politics  in- 
volved in  the  treaty  at  all. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  other  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  DTRK.SEN  The  Senator  from 
California  made  the  point  that  we  should 
defer  consideration  because  a  new  ad- 
ministration will  come  into  power  and  it. 
insofar  as  a  treaty  i.s  admlni.'^tered.  will 
administer  the  treaty  Would  that  not 
be  true  with  respect  to  every  convention. 
every  protocol,  every  treaty  we  have 
considered  on  the  ex<^rut;ve  calendar 
throughout  this  5Ps.sion  and  the  prior  ses- 
sion as  welP 

Mr.  FL'LBRIGHT  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  FLXBIUOHI  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
seven  of  the  nations  which,  under  inter- 
national law,  have  proved  claims  on  the 
basis  of  discoveries  have  become  signa- 
tories to  the  proposed  treaty? 

Mr.  FUI^RIOHT  Those  nations 
have  a.sserted  claims  We  have  not 
recognized  their  claim.*;  but  all  seven 
have  asserted  clairrts  Tl,ose  nations 
have  valid  claims  if  we  recognize  them, 
and  they  have  signed  the  treaty. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Two  of  the  seven  are 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Norway.  Those 
countries  have  as-serted  claims  and 
make  the  claim  that  they  have  the  bases 
to  support  the  claims,  although  they 
have  ratified  the  treaty 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  Those  two  countries,  plus 
three  others  which  have  not  asserted 
claims,  have  ratified.  Those  others  are 
Belgium.  Japan,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Neither  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  the  United  States  ha^  asserted 
a  claim,  yet  these  two  countries  have  be- 
come signatories  to  the  proposed  treaty. 

Mr  FUIJiRIGHT  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Thus  all  the  nations 
with  potential  claims^ — claims  either  as- 
serted or  capable  of  being  asserted — 
have  subscribed  to  the  treaty. 

Mr  FL1  .BRIGHT     That  is  correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Two  nations,  the 
United  Kiutidom  and  Norway,  which 
were  very  activt-  in  respect  to  discoveries, 
have  asserted  claims  in  accordance  with 
internalionai  law 

Mr.    PTJLBRIGHT.      The    Senator    Ls 
quite  correct 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  that  clarifica- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  California  referred 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  having  •squatted" 
on  some  land  which  I  believe  he  said 
belonged  to  Australia.  That  brings  up 
another  a.spect  of  the  problem.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  land  where  we  have 
"squatted,"  one  might  say,  belongs  to 
New  Zealand,  if  we  recognize  the  tradi- 
tional claims  If  we  recognize  the  claims 
which  have  been  asserted  under  the 
usual  procedures  of  discovery  and  occu- 
pation, that  would  be  the  ca.se.  although 
there  has  been  such  limited  occupation 
that  the  old  doctrine  of  discovery  has 
not  applied. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  recogn;/* 
the  claims  of  these  various  countries  is 
that  the  countries  have  failed  to  actually 


enter  t<o  occupy,  and  to  control  these 
various  area-s  That  is  largely  a  legal 
matt-er 

The  fact  i.^  that  the  best  pan  of  this 
area  i.>  the  area  to  which  New  Zealand 
asserts  a  claim  That  is  McMurdo 
Sound  and  ihe  Ross  ice  shelf.  Even 
:f  we  th.-ew  this  overboard  and  asserted 
a  fiaim  to  the  now  unclaimed  area. 
which  IS  some  20  percent  of  Byrd  Land. 
according  to  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  that  is  the  pcH>rest.  the  least 
accessible,  and  the  least  desirable  part 
of  the  entirf  area 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired.  All  time  for  debate  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  All  time  for  debate 
has  expired' 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER      Yes. 

Mr    FULBRIGHT      Verv"  well 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  California  !Mr. 
Engle.1 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
motion  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President  will 
the  Presiding  Officer,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  state  the  question  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  iMr  Engle  l  to  !x>st- 
pone  further  con.sideration  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  until  January  25.  1961. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE  <when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr  Gruen- 
iNcl.  If  he  were  pre.sent.  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay";  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  (when  his  name  was 
called!.  On  this  vote  T  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
IMr.  Johnston  1.  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay":  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr  MANSFIEIJ~)  I  announce  th.nt 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Gruen- 
ing],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan  1,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  John.^ton  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  !Mr  MoNRONri' i.  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  1  Mr.  Spark- 
man),  are  absent  on  official  busine.ss. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr 
Hartke  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KErAtTVEn;.  and  the  Senator  from 


Wyoming   'Mr    OMAHornEv]   are  neces- 
.•-•arily  ab.sent 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr  Hen- 
M.vcs  '  IS  absent  because  of  illness 

The  Senator  from  .'Mabama  '.Mr  Hill] 
IS  absent  bc-ca-^e  of  a  death  ir.  the  fam- 
ily. 

On  this  vote  the  Senat.<.^r  from  North 
Carolina  :Mr.  Jord.'iN'  is  paired  with  the 
SenaU'r  from  Alabama  ' Mr  Sp.\rkma.n  : . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  A'abama  would  vote 
nay.' 

I  further  ai^nounce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Termes&ee  i  Mr 
Kefaia-erJ    and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri   ;Mr    HENNrNGs"    would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr    KUCHEL      I   announce  that  the 
Senator   from    Indiana    iMr.    Capehart; 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  ;  Mr 
Case     are  neces.sarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  :  Mr  Martin  1 
1.S  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  of- 
fxi&\  business.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr  Case] 
would  vote  "nay  • 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29. 
nays   56.    as   follows: 

|Ex.  2] 
YEAS — 29 


Anderson 

Ervln 

Magr.uf.on 

Bartlett 

Frear 

Robert&on 

Bridges 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hayden 

Smathen 

Cannon 

HoUand 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Taimadge 

Dodd 

Kerr 

Thurmond 

Kastland 

Ixinp  Hhwail 

Yarborough 

EUender 

Long   La 

Young.  N   Dak. 

Engle 

McCIellan 
NAYS — 50 

Aiken 

Dworshak 

Mansfleld 

Allot  t 

Fong 

M  orton 

Beau 

Fulbnght 

Moisg 

Bennett 

Gore 

Mu.ndt 

Bible 

Green 

Murray 

Burdlck 

Hart 

Mu&fcle 

Bush 

Hlckenlooper 

Pasusre 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Randolph 

CarroU 

Johnson,  Tex. 

SaitoQstall 

Caae.  N.J. 

Keating 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Church 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Clark 

Lausche 

Wiley 

Cooper 

Liisk 

Williams.  Del. 

Cotton 

MoCarihy 

Williams  N.J. 

Dlrfcsen 

McOee 

Young  Ohio 

Douglas 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Capehart 

Hiii 

Monroney 

Oase,  8  D&k. 

Johnston   S  C 

Morse 

Gruenlng 

Jordan 

O  Mahoney 

Hartke 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

Hennlngs 

Martin 

Symington 

So  Mr.  Engle 's  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texajs.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  r«;onsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
California  was  rejected. 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
apreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
treaty  is  before  the  Senate  Under  the 
unanimous-oonsent  acrf-t^mer.t  entered 
into,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr. 
Russell]  is  in  control  of  2  hours  of  time 
for  debate,  and  the  balance  of  the  time 
1^2  hours,  IS  under  the  control  of  the 
ma.ionty  leader 
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Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President  ever 
since  Gladstone  wrote  that  the  American 
Constitution  is  the  most  marvelous  docu- 
ment to  come  from  the  mind  and  hand  of 
man  within  a  given  period  of  time,  the 
world  has  marveled  at  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances  Under  our  sv^tem 
of  government,  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  initiation  and.  mdt-ed.  for 
the  negotiation  of  forei=,'n  policy  matters 
is  vested  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  However,  under  the  Con- 
stitution one  of  the  most  important  of 
all  the  checks  found  m  our  Government, 
the  responsibility  that  devolves  upon  the 
Senate  is  to  consider  and  to  give  its  con- 
i  .sent  to  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  be- 
fore such  treaties  become  effective. 

It  was  difficult  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Pepublic  for  the  heads  of  foreign  states 
to  recoemze  this  division  of  power. 
Often  when  treaties  were  signed,  these 
foreign  signatories  accepted  them  as 
conclusive  and  binding  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  United 
States, 

Throughout  the  years  it  has  become 
perfectly  well  understood,  by  even  the 
most  remote  and  primitive  governments 
of  the  earth,  that  any  treaty  designed  to 
bind  this  country  over  a  period  of  years 
w  ill  not  become  effective  until  it  has  been 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate.  That  is  a  heavy  responsibility 
on  the  Senate.  It  is  one  that  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  measure  up  to  in  the  decision 
of  the  pending  question. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  overstate  the  vital  importance  of  the 
issues  at  stake  in  the  decision  that  the 
Senate  will  soon  make  on  the  pending 
treaty  As  I  indicated  earlier  today  when 
I  interrupted  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  fMr.  EncleI,  we  shall 
have  taken  an  irrevocable  step,  if  the 
Senate  ratifies  the  treaty. 

That  is  not  the  ca.se  with  respect  to 
legislation.  If  we  make  a  most  grievous 
error  in  a  legislative  matter.  Congress 
can  correct  that  error  in  a  matter  of 
days.  If  we  make  a  grievous  error  in  a 
legislative  matter,  every  2  years  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  have  an  opportunity 
to  give  expression  to  their  views  on  the 
subject.  They  can  elect  new  representa- 
tives to  come  to  Washington  and  rectify 
the  error  and  to  change  the  course  of  the 
policy  affected. 

That  is  not  true  with  respect  to  treaties 
after  they  have  the  consent  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  No  matter  how  grave  an  error 
we  might  make  in  the  case  of  this  treaty. 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  the  evil  effects  of  the 
decision. 

I  realize  that  a  grave  responsibility 
rests  today  upon  the  United  States  as 
a  leader  in  world  affairs.  I  realize  the 
necessity  for  leaning  over  backward  to 
generate  the  support  of  the  other  free 
nations  of  the  earth  in  the  great  cause 
that  is  now  at  issue  between  the  forces 
of  freedom,  led  by  the  United  States,  and 
the  forces  of  tyranny  and  repression 
over  free  men.  represented  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Although  we  must  be  attuned  to  in- 
ternational interests  and  to  global  con- 
siderations, I  hope  the  day  has  not  come 
when  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  will   not  be  the   primary 


concern  to  evei-y  Member  of  Congress. 
It  IS  in  that  light  that  I  have  under- 
taken to  measure  the  proposed  treaty 
against  what  I  regard  as  the  primary 
interest  of  the  American  people. 

By  that  yardstick.  I  have  come  to  the 
considered  opinion  that  the  treaty 
clearly  fails  to  meet  the  test  of  the  na- 
tional interest.  Indeed.  I  find  that  the 
treaty  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nation  and  the 
future  of  our  people. 

I  do  not  desire  to  restate  all  the  mat- 
ters that  have  been  so  ably  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  over  the 
past  several  days.  I  am  proud  to  be 
associated  with  the  distmguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  EncleI.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond), 
and  others  Senators  who'  have  spoken 
on  the  floor  of  the  dangers  that  are  in 
the  treaty  and  who  have  implored  the 
Senate  not  to  take  hasty  action  upon  it. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  treaty,  as  I 
see  it,  represents  a  surrender  of  Ameri- 
can rights,  of  American  interests,  and 
of  the  future  security  of  America  in  a 
vital  area  of  the  world  as  large  as  the 
United  States  and  Europe  combined.  I 
realize  it  is  all  too  true  that  those  rights 
have  not  been  asserted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Nevertheless,  I  say  it 
comes  with  poor  grace  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  come  to  the  Senate  and  to  cite 
its  own  laches,  its  own  negligence  in  as- 
serting the  claim,  as  a  reason  for  the 
Senate  to  ratify   their  surrender  of   it. 

Mr.  President,  the  treaty  would  give 
to  the  Soviet  Union  a  role  equal  to  ours 
in  the  use.  the  control,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  Antarctic  area.  That 
is  true  notwithstanding  a  total  absence 
of  any  legitimate  Russian  rights  and  of 
any  legitimate  interest  in  that  continent. 

The  proposal  before  us  completely  re- 
verses the  historic  roles  that  Russia  and 
the  United  States  have  played  in  the 
Antarctic.  The  United  States  has  been 
more  active  than  any  other  nation — in- 
deed, than  all  the  other  nations — in  its 
explorations  and  discoveries  in  that 
area.  Yet.  it  is  proposed  by  the  treaty 
that  we  completely  abandon  those 
rights,  rights  that  are  superior  to  those 
of  all  the  other  nations  who  claim  rights, 
merely  because  of  the  timidity  that  has 
seized  the  Department  of  State  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  I  do  not  make  that 
statement  in  a  partisan  sense  It  has 
not  been  only  this  administration  that 
has  neglected  to  assert  our  claims. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  is  known. 
Russia  had  never  set  foot  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Antarctica  prior  to  the  time  she 
took  part  in  the  activities  of  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year  in  1956.  Yet  we 
have  before  us  the  preposterous  proposal 
that  the  Soviet  Union  be  invited  into 
Antarctica  on  terms  of  equality  with  us. 
This  is  in  the  light  of  our  record  of  150 
years  of  exploration,  navigation,  and 
discovery  that  has  resulted  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  250  million 
American  dollars  and  the  loss  of  several 
American  lives.  Thus  we  have  laid  the 
predicate  for  claims  which,  in  all  other 
periods  of  human  history,  have  been  con- 
sidered as  adequate  to  support  claims  to 


sovereignty.  Yet  in  the  light  of  that 
disparity  of  real  Interest  in  the  Antarctic 
area  we  are  asked  to  approve  a  treaty 
whereby  the  United  States  will  give  away 
all  the  benefits  that  should  accrue  to  us 
as  a  result  of  our  activities  In  other 
words,  we  would  give  away  all  and  gain 
nothing,  while  the  Soviet  Union  would 
give  nothing  and  gain  all. 

No  fair-minded  person  could  quarrel 
with  the  expressed  objectives  of  the 
treaty 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  or  does  he  prefer  not 
to  yield  until  he  has  concluded  his  ad- 
dress? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  does  not  matter.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  With  respect  to 
the  matter  of  our  giving  away  all  and 
gaining  nothing,  is  it  not  true  that  about 
80  percent  of  the  claims  are  made  by 
countries  other  than  the  Soviet  Union, 
most  of  whom.  I  believe,  are  friendly  to 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  deal  with  that 
subject  That  is  why  we  should  consider 
some  other  way  to  settle  this  matter 
After  I  have  concluded  my  criticism  of 
the  treaty,  I  shall  present  my  alterna- 
tive. This  is  not  a  purely  negative  posi- 
tion on  my  part  I  shall  point  out  how 
I  believe  we  should  proceed  to  settle  the 
claims  if  the  Senate  rejects  the  treaty. 
I  prefer  to  proceed  in  the  order  in  which 
I  have  my  presentation  arranged 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  does  not  wish  to  yield,  that  Is 
quite  all  right. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  not  here 
simply  to  condemn  the  treaty  without 
presenting  an  alternative  I  think  the 
treaty  is  to  be  condemned  I  think  it  is 
subject  to  condemnation.  However,  I 
shall  go  further  and  propose  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  far  superior  program  for  the 
settlement  of  the  conflicting  claims  to 
Antarctica 

Mr.  FLTLBRIGHT  I  shall  be  much 
interested  in  the  Senator's  remarks  in 
regard  to  this  point.  The  Antarctic  is 
claimed  by  a  number  of  friendly  nations. 
Seven  of  them  that  have  signed  the 
treaty  have  claims  to  the  Antarctic. 
Among  the  12  who  have  .signed  the  treaty. 
5  have  ratified  it,  and  2  are  among  the 
principal  claimants.    Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  RUSSETLL.  That  is  what  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier  when  I  said  the  State 
Department  was  depending  on  its  own 
negligence  in  not  asserting  rights  that 
belong  to  the  American  people.  The 
State  Department  says  that  Americans 
explored  and  discovered  this  area:  the 
Department  concedes  that.  The  State 
Department  says  that  at  one  time  or  an- 
other American  citizens  explored  and 
discovered  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
continent;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  other 
nations  have  claimed  most  of  the  conti- 
nent. In  most  in.stances  those  nations 
filed  their  claims  after  the  American  ex- 
plorations that  gave  our  country  title  to 
that  area. 

It  is  almost  like  the  overflight  issue. 
The  State  Department  .says  we  must  have 
the  right  to  overfly  the  Antarctic.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Ru.ssia  would  be  glad 
to  sign  a  treaty  with  us  that  would  au- 
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thorize  both  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia to  overfly  Arkansas  It  would  be 
about  as  ridiculous  to  claim  that  as  a 
great  achievement  as  to  claun  that  our 
representatives  have  made  a  great 
achievement  in  negotiating  this  treaty 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  With  respect  to 
the  prejudice  in  regard  to  the  State  Ek- 
partment 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  may  call  It  a  prejudice  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  But  is  it  not  true 
that  the  unalterable  policy  of  the  United 
States  since  1924  has  been  not  to  assert 
any  claim  to  the  Antarctic? 

Mr.  RUSFEH.I,      No.  that  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  FULBK IGHT.    Is  not  that  true  "> 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  relying  on  the  old  Hughes 
declaration,  and  the  Senator  has  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  me  away  from  the 
remarks  I  wi.sh  to  make 

Mr.  Fl-LBRIGHT  Then  I  apologize: 
I  regret  that  I  a.'^ked  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  yuld 

Mr  RUSSEIX.  But  I  shall  undertake 
to  show  that  the  Hughes  declaration,  on 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  relies, 
has  been  as  dead  as  Ru.s&ias  claim  to  the 
Antarctic  ever  since   1939. 

Mr  President,  this  treaty  might  have 
some  Justification  if  we  were  dealing 
exclusively  with  friendly  nations  who 
were  as  good  as  their  word  But  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  we  are  invit- 
ing Russia  to  share  our  claims  to  this 
great  area,  we  are  relying  altogether  on 
Russia's  promises  and  Ru.ssia's  pledges 
for  the  consummation  of  this  treaty. 
Every  person  of  intelligence  in  this  coun- 
try knows  that  Russia  is  a  ruthless,  con- 
scienceless, atheistic.  Communist  society 
whoee  pledges  are  absolutely  worthless, 
and  are  used  only  to  achieve  an  end. 
without  any  intention  of  being  honored. 

I  am  not  willing  to  place  any  trust  or 
reliance,  in  surrendering  America's  valid 
rights,  on  the  pledgc-d  word  of  Russia: 
and  I  am  not  willing  to  vote  to  commit 
this  country  to  what  I  regard  as  a  most 
one-sided  international  agreement,  even 
though  it  originated  in  our  own  State 
Department. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  says  that 
position  is  just  a  matter  of  prejudice 
against  the  State  Dt^partment.  Some  of 
us  who  are  objecting  to  this  treaty  think 
that  those  who  are  supporting  it  are 
doing  so  on  the  basis  of  an  unquestioning 
faith  in  the  State  Department  In  the 
discharge  of  my  obligation  to  participate 
in  the  exercise  by  the  Senate  of  its  re- 
sponsibihty  in  the  ratihcaticn  of  treaties. 
I  believe  it  my  duty  to  approach  that 
ta-sk  without  blind  faith  in  the  State  De- 
partment I  believe  it  my  obligation  to 
use  my  best  judgment  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  Cer- 
tainly that  is  the  duty  of  every  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

This  treaty  would  certainly  be  a  dis- 
mal conclusion  to  one  of  tlie  brightest  and 
proudest  chapters  of  American  history. 
I  refer  to  the  history  of  the  exploration 
and  discovery  of  the  mysterious  and  vast 
frozen  expanses  of  Antarctica  I  shall 
not  recount  here  in  detail  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  dangers  and  hardships  that 
have  been  encountered  by  the  daring  and 


brave  men  who  have  sailed  under  the 
American  flag  and  have  conquered  the 
vast  expanses  of  the  ice-covered  conti- 
nent of  the  Antarctica.  We  know  that 
since  the  early  1800  s  Americans  have 
been  in  this  area,  and  have  bet  n  more  ac- 
tive there  than  have  the  citizens  of  any 
other  nation.  We  undertook  ofTicial  ex- 
plorations there  as  early  as  1838  We 
sent  Lt  Charles  Wilkes  there  to  make 
sightings  and  maps  It  was  alleged  that 
he  had  not  been  there,  and  I  believe  he 
\^as  court-martialed  or  was  subjecU'd  to 
some  kind  of  inquiry.  But  all  the  maps 
made  by  later  explorations  have  demon- 
strated that  Wilkes  was  there,  there  was 
no  other  way  by  which  he  could  have 
known  the  outline  of  the  continent  that 
he  so  accurately  depicted  in  his  maps 

The  greatest  period  of  US  activity 
there,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  ex- 
plorations, began  in  1928  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  renowned  Adm.  Richard 
Evelyn  Byrd.  Except  during  the  war 
years,  the  United  States  has  been  en- 
gaged since  that  time  in  almost  continu- 
ous scientific  exploration  of  the  Ant- 
arctic area.  We  have  had  the  physical 
presence  there  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  official  cariacities,  representirig 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  names  of  those  great  explorers 
are  familiar  to  the  American  people,  and 
have  been  recounted  here  again  and 
again  by  other  Senators  who  have  dis- 
cussed this  subject. 

The  most  recent  activities  were  pre- 
paratory to,  and  in  conjunction  with. 
the  International  Geophysical  Year:  and 
11  other  nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  participated  in  thovse  scientific 
investigations  during  the  Geophysical 
Year.  Those  12  nations  are  the  ones 
that  participated  in  drafting  this  treaty. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  when 
the  State  Department  sent  out  its  note  . 
inviting  the  presence  of  those  nations,  it 
outlined  the  rights  and  interests  of  our 
Nation,  which  the  State  Department  had 
never  formally  asserted  before  the  world 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  r>oint  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  American  note  of  May  2.  1958, 
which  states  that  for  years  wc  have  con- 
tinued to  have  direct  and  substantial 
rights  and  interests  in  the  Antarctic, 
commencing  with  the  early   1800's. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  tJnUed  States  far  many  ye.ti,'.';  hrt,-;  had. 
and  at  the  present  lime  continue.'  to  l;.-ivp 
direct  and  substantial  rights  and  Interests 
In  Antarctica.  Throughout  a  period  ot 
noany  years  oommencing  In  the  early  1800s. 
many  areas  of  the  Antarctic  region  have  beei. 
discovered,  sighted,  explored,  and  claimed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  by  nationals  of 
the  United  States  and  by  expeditions  carry- 
ing the  flag  of  the  United  States  During 
this  f>erlod.  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  nationals  have  engaged  In 
well-known  and  extensive  activities  in  Ant- 
arctica. 

In  view  of  the  actilvtlee  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  nationals  referred  to  above, 
my  Government  reserves  all  of  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  Ant- 
arctic region.  Including  the  right  to  a-ssert 
a  territorial  claim  or  claims. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in- 
stead  of    asserting    our   claims,   as   the 


other  nations  have  done,  the  SUte  De- 
partment says  we  have  only  reserved 
our  rights  The  State  Department  re- 
served them  until,  under  this  treaty,  it 
proposes  to  put  them  m  cold  storage  in 
perpetuity.  If  that  happens  there  will 
be  no  way  on  earth  ever  to  assert  them. 
If  the  Senate  votes  to  ratify  this  treaty, 
the  $250  million  of  the  tax  funds  of  the 
American  people  and  tlie  sacrifices 
made  by  the  brave  Ajnericans  who  gave 
their  lives  in  that  area  to  establish 
American  rights  and  American  c.aims 
would  be  effectively  wiped  out 

Mr  President.  I  say  the  Soviet  Union 
has  done  nothing  whatever  to  deserve 
the  enticing  plum  we  are  obUgingly 
offering  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  treaty. 

Eleven  other  nations  »ire  participating. 
Some  of  them  have  claims  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  refers  to  a  conflict  be- 
tween their  claims  and  our  claims  there, 
as  a  factual  matter,  there  already  is  a 
great  conflict  of  claims  in  this  area,  be- 
tween other  nations.  I  fully  agree  that 
those  claims  should  be  settled.  However, 
our  State  Department  proposes  to  settle 
them,  not  by  asserting  our  claims,  but  by 
surrendering  them.  That  is  what  I  op- 
pose here.  I  opix>se  settling  our  claims 
by  any  process  of  surrender,  mstead  of 
using  the  ways  that  normally  are  used  by 
nations. 

The  main  effect  of  this  treaty  is  to 
freeze  indefinitely  the  existing  status  of 
sovereign  claims  in  Antarctica.  That,  of 
course,  is  tailored  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Russians,  who  have  no  claim  of  any  kind 
dated  any  earlier  tiian  1956,  but  they 
c  ame  into  this  meeting,  when  they  re- 
sponded to  our  invitation,  with  the  old 
Russian  claim  of  being  first  in  every- 
thing They  have  given  out  the  propa- 
ganda tliat  a  Russian  lirst  invented  the 
airplane:  that  a  Russian  first  invented 
the  telephone:  that  a  Russian  first  in- 
vented the  radio  In  the  same  way  they 
now  claim  that  in  1820  Admiral  BiUings- 
hausen  was  the  first  to  discover  Antarc- 
tica. We  ratify  this  treaty,  and  the 
Russians  will  move  in  and  say.  "All  right, 
we  have  signed  up  in  Antarctica  for  a 
common  administration.  Now  let  us  go 
to  the  Arctic  and  sign  up  for  a  conunon 
administration  there"  We  will  find 
they  are  making  a  claim  that  an  "Ad- 
ni'ral  Vonkisky"  had  been  m  the  Arctic 
lone  before  any  .American,  any  British, 
any  French,  any  Dane  any  Norwegian, 
or  any  other  explorer  who  might  have 
a.sserted  a  claim  there 

If  we  ratify  this  treaty,  if  we  persist 
in  refusinc  to  a-ssert  a  .lust  and  valid 
claim  of  primary  right.s  m  Antarctica  for 
future  generations  of  Americans,  we 
will  have  lost  those  rights.  Ru.ssia  has 
made  some  tenuous  claims  there,  in  the 
same  category  with,  the  claims  that  a 
Russian  discovered  radio  and  so  forth. 
The  palpable  unfairness  of  this  treaty 
to  future  generations  of  American  citi- 
zens is  shocking  to  me,  and  I  cannot 
ratify,  by  my  vote,  any  such  unusual  ad- 
vantage to  Ru.ssia.  to  which  I  do  not 
think  she  Ls  entitled. 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr    RUSSELL      Yes:  I  yield. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  I  have  a  very  high 
regard  for  the  legislative  capabilities  of 
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the  Senator  from  Georsria.  Serving:  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
him,  I  usually  find  myse'.f  m  ger.eral 
a-^reement  with  his  judsment  and  his 
conclusions,  but  I  want  'o  pom*  out  that 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  frequently  a  controversy 
arises,  and  very  often  there  is  not  com- 
plete unanimity  on  some  of  the  very  vital 
issues. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Th-^re  very  seldom  is, 
I  may  say  Ui  the  S^'natr  r 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  rhat  is  the  reason 
why  I  ii.>e  to  a.sk  a  qu*:^stion.  Is  It  not 
somewhat  peculiar  tha:  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  made  up  of  11  Demo- 
crats and  6  R-^publicans.  should  report 
this  treaty  favorably,  ureing  ratification. 
with  not  a  sinaili'  mpmber  of  that  very 
important  Cijmmitte-^  pre.sentir.e  a  di- 
vergent viewpom:''  1  am  .somewhat  at 
a  loss  and  somewhat  in  a  dilemma  to 
know  whether,  on  one  side,  wp  can  rely 
upon  the  composite  .juderaent  and  the 
recommendations  nf  the  17  members  of 
the  Fore;-. n  Relation.^  Committee  which 
repor'ed  the  treaty  without  a  sincle  dis- 
sentin-,  vote  or  recommendation,  when 
at  the  same  time  my  crood  friend  from 
Geor'^ia  is  pointme  out  some  very  salient 
factors  involved  in  this  treaty.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  we  do 
not  have  a  more  thorough  explanation 
of  this  treaty  bv  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relation.s  Committee. 

Mr  RUSSKI.L  The  Senator  knows 
that  oft^n  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Foreien  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  oiher  committees  report  matters 
that  have  not  been  unanunotisly  ap- 
proved and  '.vithout  any  minority  views 
bein?  f.Iecl  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the 
member.s  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee avf  ';unport;ne  this  treaty.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  know  that  they  are  not 
unanimously  .supporting  it. 

Mr.  FL'LBRTGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  stated  that  there  had  been  no 
explanation  of  the  treaty,  or  no  adc- 
cjuate  explanation.  First  of  all,  I 
should  likf  to  say  that  there  has  been 
an  adequate  explanation  of  it.  but  none 
of  the  statements  have  been  made  by 
those  who  have  the  prestige  of  the  dis- 
tingriishf^d  Senator  from  Georcria.  If 
the  Senator  will  read  the  Record,  he  will 
find  there  has  been  an  explanation  of 
this  matter  made  in  the  Record.  We  all 
know  of  the  respect  we  have  for  the 
Senator  from  Georeria.  I  rarely  find 
I  my.self  in  disagreement  with  him.  be- 
cau.se  I  have  great  respect  for  him  and 
confidence  in  his  committee  recom- 
mendations. I  only  re^et  that  he  does 
not  have  a  similar  confidence  for  the 
measures  reported  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  That  is  not  an  accu- 
rate statemen*^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  The  fact  that  he 
Is  speaking  has  caused  the  largest  repre- 
sentation I  have  seen  on  the  Senate  floor 
during  this  discussion.  That  is  one 
I  reason  why  I  hope  he  will  allow  ques- 
tions, .so  we  may  develop  this  matter, 
because  I  am  quite  sure  that  when  he  sits 
down  and  leave'    Members  of  the  Sen- 


ate •v'.n  have  more  imsx^rtant  places  to  eo 
to.  and  we  shall  hav-j  no  opp<  rtunity  to 
develop  the  matter 

It  has  been  said  that  about  the  onlv 
thm^  we  have  dune  in  fhe  area  affected 
by  the  treaty  is  cam.ne  on  scientific 
investigation.  We  have  mined  no  min- 
erals. We  have  drilled  no  oil  wells.  We 
have  taken  nothing:  out  of  the  area. 
This  whole  area  is  covered  by  an  average 
of  a  mile  of  ice.  It  is  Important  for 
scientific  experiments.  That  is  what 
has  gone  on.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
if  we  asserted  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
.some  20  percent  of  the  area,  then  the 
other  nations  would  do  likewise,  and  we 
would  be  excluded  from  80  percent  of 
the  area:  whereas,  under  this  treaty,  we 
have  the  right  to  go  anywhere,  at  any- 
time, in  the  whole  area?  It  is  not  as 
one  sided  as  the  Senator  feels  it  is.  The 
Senator  is  not  seeking  to  leave  the  im- 
pression with  the  Senate,  I  hope,  that 
we  should  assert  our  rights  to  the  whole 
area.  He  does  not  think  there  Ls  any 
possibility  of  that,  does  he^ 

Mr  RUSSELL.  In  the  first  place,  let 
me  say  that  some  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  area  is  completely  worth- 
less. I  do  not  share  that  opinion.  I 
say  that  without  any  reflection  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conmiittee.  I  think 
the  Senator  said  that  I  am  always  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  That  is  not  correct.  I  re- 
gret I  must  disagree  with  my  friend.  I 
have  great  respect  for  his  many  great 
capabilities,  particularly  in  this  area. 
But  I  shall  not  close  my  mind — I  could 
not  if  I  tried — to  the  considerations  in  a 
matter  of  this  kmd  and  fail  to  form  an 
opinion  of  my  own.  I  regard  it  to  be  my 
duty  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  to 
express  my  own  views  even  though  they 
may  run  counter  to  those  of  others 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  intend 
to  assert  that  the  Senator  shoulc  do  any- 
thing different. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  think,  with  due 
deference  and  respect  to  the  Senator. 
that  IS  the  duty  of  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States. 

I  realize  that  there  are  goin^  to  be 
conflicting  claims  in  that  area,  but  some 
of  the  area  has  not  been  claimed  by 
anyone,  and  the  Senator  said  today  it 
is  completely  worthless.  I  do  not  think 
it  is.  There  is  Marie  Byrd  Land.  The 
reason  claims  have  not  t>een  made  is  that 
several  nations  have  a  hesitancy  about 
asserting  claims  until  the  United  States 
has  asserted  a  claim.  They  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  United  States  has  not 
asserted  some  claim  in  this  area.  In  this 
atomic  age.  when  someone  may  develop 
a  means,  such  as  by  atomic  power,  to 
burn  off  some  of  that  icecap,  one  could 
not  say  that  that  area  is  completely 
worthless. 

I  do  not  wish.  Mr  President,  to  have 
history  put  liie  in  the  position  of  that 
unfortunate  Commissioner  of  Patents 
who  said  in  the  1880's  that  the  Patent 
Office  ought  to  be  abolished  because  men 
had  already  discovered  everything  that 
cotild  possibly  be  known.  I  think  we 
shall  find  out  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  Antarctic  area  in  the  days  to  come. 
I  shall  deal  with  its  strategic  value  in  a 
military  way  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks. 


Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  Pre.sldent,  will 
thf  Senator  yield  for  a  question  about 
melting  the  ice  cap? 

Mr   RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  was  recently  in  the 
Antarctic 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  please  speak  louder? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  JACKscml,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday,  and  discussed  with  me 
this  question,  and  said  that  it  had  been 
stated  we  might  melt  the  ice  cap,  and 
he  said  that  the  Ice  cap  m  places  Ls  lO.OCO 
or  12.000  feet  deep.  He  said.  "If  we 
melt  the  ice  cap  it  will  raise  the  level  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  some  100  feet  and  sub- 
merge most  of  the  State  of  Washington." 
He  also  said  he  did  not  think  he  would  be 
in  favor  of  that,  and  that  the  submerg- 
ing might  well  include  many  other  areas. 
He  said  he  had  been  in  the  area  and  had 
discussed  the  matter  with  scientists,  and 
that  such  a  proposal  was  a  wholly  un- 
realistic proposal. 

I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Laurence  M  Gould,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Polar  Research  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  This  dis- 
tinguished geologist  r.nd  explorer  was 
second  in  command  of  the  first  Byrd  ex- 
pedition. He  is  one  of  the  leading  scien- 
tists in  this  country  in  regard  to  Ant- 
arctic matters.  He  states  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms,  very  positively,  that  except 
for  its  scientific  value  he  cannot  see 
that  this  land  has  any  commercial  value 
whatever.  He  says  it  is  valuable  to  the 
United  States  only  as  a  scientific  area. 
Therefore,  by  retaining  and  obtaining 
the  right  to  go  all  over  the  land,  as  we 
do  under  the  treaty,  in  contrast  to  hav- 
ing an  exclusive  right  to  a  small  part — 
which  is  generally  said  would  be  some  20 
percent  if  we  should  assert  a  claim — 
he  thinks,  and  most  people  think,  it  is  of 
far  more  value  to  have  the  right  to  use 
the  whole  area  for  scientific  purposes 
than  to  have  a  small  area  for  any  pos- 
sibility of  melting  the  ice  cap. 

I  ask  the  Senator  how  the  United 
States  u  going  to  melt  the  ice  cap  if  the 
United  States  owns  only  a  small  amount 
of  the  area.  Are  we  going  to  melt  the 
ice  cap  owned  by  everybody  else? 

If  that  should  be  a  feasible  procedure 
to  follow,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
done  under  an  arrangement  where  the 
land  is  mternationalized  and  all  the  var- 
ious claimants  are  In  agreement,  than 
if  we  had  only  a  small  segment  of  the 
area  for  ouiselves. 

All  tliat  the  Senator's  proposal  would 
re.sult  in  is  a  Balkanization  of  the  area, 
where  no  one  could  do  anything  but  war 
about  it.  assuming  the  land  ever  became 
valuable. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  a  little  Balkanization,  with  a  Bal- 
kanized  part  of  it  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  is  better  than  putting  100 
percent  of  the  area  under  the  veto  of  the 
Soviet  Union.    I  prefer  the  former. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  has  cited 
with  great  satisfaction  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Laurence  M.  Gould,  who.  as  the  Sen- 
ator stated,  was  the  chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  Polar  Research  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  Dr  Gould 
testified  I  would  not  give  a  nickel  for 
all  the  mineral  resources  I  know  in 
Antarctica."  However,  m  the  .same 
statement,  and  in  the  very  next  breath, 
the  good  doctor  said:  We  have  not  ex- 
amined 1  percent  of  the  area  geologi- 
cally." 

I  simply  think  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  little  better  basis  for  our  determina- 
tion before  we  accept  the  view  that  this 
land  is  worthless  and  therefore  we  can 
give  it  away  to  Russia  very  freely.  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  militarily  this  is 
not  true 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  "I" 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Some  years 
ago  many  people  did  not  think  that  one 
could  drill  an  oil  well  in  the  ocean  or  in 
the  sea.  Once  oil  was  found  under  the 
water,  off  the  shores,  the  oil  people  found 
that  they  could  go  out  into  hundreds  of 
feet  of  water  and  could  build  platforms 
which  would  withstand  the  worst  tor- 
nadoes, as  well  as  waves  coming  in  30  or 
40  feet  hiBh.  and  still  produce  oil.  The 
Federal  Government.  v,ith  its  great  re- 
.sources,  by  a  great  effort,  went  in  to 
throw  the  States  out  of  the  area  and  to 
exclude  them  from  oU  development, 
after  the  oil  was  found 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  test,  so 
far  as  mineral  resources  are  concerned, 
is  that  until  one  has  explored  there  is 
no  reason  on  earth  to  a.ssume  one  acre 
of  land  is  any  better  than  any  other  acre 
of  land  anywhere  on  earth.  Any  oil 
company  which  is  taking  leases  will  lease 
"wildcat  acreage"  without  even  taking  a 
seismograph  on  the  land. 

There  is  every  reason  to  assume,  since 
there  is  such  a  vast  amount  of  area  in 
Antarctica,  that  some  values  may  be  dis- 
covered I  assume  the  Senator  will  cover 
that  point  later  on. 

The  Senator  no  doubt  knows  that  we 
are  paying  as  much  as  $20  million  a  year 
for  a  single  small  location,  for  the  right 
to  have  a  tracking  station  to  track  mis- 
siles. Under  the  treaty  we  would  give 
up  the  right  to  put  such  a  station  on 
property  tn  this  area. 

Mr  RUSSELL  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  clearly  shows  the  folly  of 
casually  discounting  resources  in  this 
vast  area  What  reason  is  there  to  be- 
lieve that  this  vast  continent,  larger  than 
the  United  States  and  Europe  combined, 
contains  absolutely  no  valuable  resource 
of  any  kind?  It  would  certainly  be  the 
only  continent  of  its  kind  upon  the  earth 
if  it  were  completely  worthless  as  some 
of  the  witnesses  would  have  us  believe. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  pa.s.sp.s  on  to 
another  subject,  since  he  has  men- 
tioned the  Russian  veto  and  that  we 
could  not  do  anything  about  a  veto? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  Uke  to 
Invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
statement  of  Mr  Phleger,  who  negotiated 
this  treaty,  as  shown  on  page  56  of  the 
hearings.  I  know  all  Senators  have 
copies  of  the  hearings  before  them. 


Mr.  Phleger  was  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickenlooperI  about 
the  veto  of  the  Russians,  and  he  said: 

Senator,  we  were  very  careful  In  drafting 
ilila  txeaty  to  see  that  no  right  granted  by 
the  treaty  was  subject  to  any  appruval  by 
any  other  party  In  order  to  be  exercised,  and 
there  Is  a  provision  in  this  that  the  con- 
sultative body  which  can  recommend  and 
propyose  and  whose  proposals  are  only  ef- 
fective If  universally  accepted,  is  not  ap- 
plicable   to   the  rights   given    by    the   treaty. 

For  Instance  the  right  of  Inspection  can 
be  exercised  without  anybody's  consent,  the 
right  to  go  anywhere  in  Antarctica,  the  right 
to  engage  in  scientific  Inquiry,  the  right  to 
appoint  observers:  all  ol  those  rights  are 
unilateral  rights  that  require  no  corLsent  by 
anyone. 

This  is  one  of  the  valuable  parts  of 
the  treaty.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  we  cannot  do  anything  because 
of  a  Russian  veto,  or  without  Russian 
approval.  This  is  an  important  part  of 
the  treaty.  We  can  do  all  of  these  things 
without  approval  by  anybody. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  could  move 
in.  if  mineral  deposits  were  found  there 
today,  and  take  them  out  to  any  extent 
it  desired,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  parties? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  No  I  asked  the 
witness  specihcally  about  that  matter. 
The  question  of  who  owns  the  mineral 
rights  is  not  settled  by  the  treaty  at  all. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     That  is  correct 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Those  rights  are 
not  settled  now.  We  have  no  claim  to 
one  ounce,  or  to  one  foot  of  mineral 
rights  in  Antarctica.  We  have  not  as- 
serted any  claim.  If  we  should  assert 
any.  immediately  everybody  else's  rights 
would  come  into  effect,  and  we  would 
thereby  exclude  ourselves,  ipso  facto, 
from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  area 
which  the  other  nations  claim. 

I  am  talking  about  all  of  Antarctica 
that  great  land. 

This  is  not  all  one  sided,  as  the  Sena- 
tor presents  it  to  us.  We  have  now 
maintained  the  status  quo,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated,  with  respect  to  the 
rights  which  are  not  asserted  and  with 
respect  to  the  mineral  rights,  if  they 
should  ever  develop.  That  matter  will 
have  to  be  settled  by  future  negotiations. 
exactly  as  it  would  have  to  be  settled  in 
any  case 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  treaty  would 
not  change  that  situation  at  all. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  follow  the  arrangement  I 
had  hoped  to  follow  in  presenting  my 
remarks  today.  The  Senator  compels 
me  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to 
refer  to  what  I  regard  as  being  one  of 
the  fatal  defects  in  the  treaty.  The  Sen- 
ator refers  to  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  the  United  States  and  the  other 
signatories  to  the  treaty 

One  of  my  objections  to  the  treaty  is 
that  it  can  lead  to  utter  confusion  in 
Antarctica.  The  fact  is  that  we  a-ssert 
no  claim.  The  other  parties,  while  they 
do  not  definitely  waive  their  claims,  do 
not  assert  them  under  the  treaty  There 
are  12  nations,  out  of  the  80  nations  on 
earth,  which  are  signatories  and  which 


would  be  bound,  but  the  other  nations  on 
earth  could  go  to  Antarctica  and  locate 
to  their  hearts'  content  They  could  as- 
sert claims  to  any  extent  they  desired  to 
assert  claims  and  who  would  stop  them'' 
Who  would  put  them  ouf  We  have  tied 
our  hands 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr  RUSSIXL     I  vield 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  most  .sav  that 
the  discussion  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  surely  is  one  that  is  needed,  be- 
cause this  is  a  far-reaching  treaty.  I 
have  no  doubt  about  that.  I  sat  through 
most  of  the  hearings  on  this  treaty.  The 
question  of  claims  was  discussed  at 
length  by  members  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  both  during 
the  testimony  and  in  our  informal,  pri- 
vate discussions. 

Mr.  Phleger.  who  was  the  chief  negoti- 
ator, former  counsel  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  a  man  of  competence  in 
that  field  of  law.  stated  in  his  testimony 
on  page  39  of  the  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ing relating  to  these  claims : 

I  might  mention  for  a  moment  that  the 
basis.  It  seems  to  me.  of  the  objections  to 
this  treaty  which  we  have  just  heard,  are 
based  on  a  failure  to  understand  or  recog- 
nize the  provisions  of  the  treaty  itself. 

The  provision  of  the  treaty  with  resi>ect  to 
claims  does  not  relinquish  in  one  lota  any 
claim  or  basis  of  claim  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  is  so  stated  categorically. 
Nor  does  it  pretend,  nor  would  it  be  realistic 
to  expect  the  other  claimants  to  relinquish 
their  claims,  so  that  the  legal  status  quo 
now  existing  with  all  of  the  rights  or  basis 
of  rights  or  claims  of  the  United  States  are 
preserved  and  nothing  is  relinquished  by  the 
United  States. 

A  little  earlier  he  pointed  out  that — 

The  United  States  has  not  asserted  any 
claim  to  territorial  sovereignty  in  Antarctica. 
Nor  hrs  the  United  States  recognized  any 
claims  made  by  others  there  but  has  con- 
Bist.ently  reserved  all  of  Its  rights  through- 
out the  whole  of  Antarctica. 

He  discusses  in  some  detail  the  claims. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  a 
numtx?r  of  conflicting  claims,  but.  as  the 
Senator  has  so  thoroughly  pointed  out, 
all  these  claims  are  held  in  abeyance. 
But  we  do  not  neglect  our  right  to  our 
claim 

Mr.  RUSSELL  No:  we  have  never 
asserted  our  claim 

Mr  HUMPHREY      That  is  the  fact 

Mr  RUSSELL  We  are  far  behind 
Argentina.  Chile,  England,  France,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  Norway — coun- 
tries that  have  asserted  claim.s.  whether 
they  are  conflicting  or  not 

Mr  HLTMPHREY  But  no  other  na- 
tion has  recognized  those  claims 

Mr  RUSSELL  In  this  treaty  we  are 
•fteppmg  back  fo.-  30  more  years 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  say  most  respect- 
fully to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
we  do  not  step  back  at  all  We  leave 
our.selves  in  the  position  of  status  quo. 
We  still  reserve  our  right  to  make  any 
claims  we  wish  to  make  If  we  are  going 
back  to  original  claims,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  claims  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Norway  Tho.se  countries  were  the  first 
there 

Mr  RUSSELL  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  falls  into  the  error  of  con- 
sidering that  every  other  nation  has  a 
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better  chum  than  has  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  aaree  with  that  statement  at  all. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  do  not  agree  that 
every  other  nation  has  a  better  claim 
than  we  have.  I  believe  our  claim  is 
substantial,  and  I  believe  the  United 
States  has  done  more  in  Antarctica  than 
has  any  other  nation.  I  think  the  Rus- 
sians have  cleverly  worked  their  way  into 
this  particular  area.  I  do  not  deny  that. 
But  I  say  that  on  the  basis  of  original 
contact  with  the  area,  our  major  contact 
came  in  the  1920's  with  the  Byrd  expedi- 
tion. Of  course,  some  of  our  explorers 
visited  the  area  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  sent  Wilkes  down 
there  in  1838 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  agree. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  before  that  other 
Americans  had  been  down  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  recall,  the 
New  Zealanders  made  some  claim  in  this 
area  through  British  expeditions.  The 
Scandinavians  had  some  claim  in  this 
area,  if  they  wished  to  exercise  it.  We 
have  exercised  no  claim,  and  we  have 
not  recognized  any  claims,  but  we  have 
not  given  up  any  right  to  exercise  a 
claim.  In  other  words,  we  are  doing  un- 
der this  treaty  nothing  more  than  we 
have  done  up  to  date  in  terms  of  original 
claims,  but  we  seek  some  agreement  re- 
lating to  international  inspection  and  to 
scientific  exploration. 

We  can  in.^pect  any  station.  We  can 
fly  over  the  area.  We  can  forward  our 
claim  to  the  area.  We  have  lost  nothing, 
;t  seems  to  me.  and  we  may  have  gained 
considerable 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  wish  I  could  be  as 
optimistic  as  is  the  Senator  from  Min- 
ne.sota  In  my  opinion,  if  we  ratify  this 
treaty,  we  shall  have  lost  all  and  gained 
nothing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiar.a.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  well  made  the  point,  and  it  has  been 
agreed  to,  that  this  Nation,  through  its 
State  Department  has  been  derelict  in 
never  asserting  any  American  claims  in 
the  Antarctic.  I  think  our  potential 
claims  are  probably  the  best  of  all  and 
the  most  numerous.  We  have  no  claim 
because  none  has  been  asserted. 

The  last  sentence  of  article  4  reads: 

Antarctica.  No  new  claim,  or  enlargement 
of  an  existing  claim  to  territorial  sovereignty 
in  Antarctica  shall  be  asserted  while  the 
present  treaty  Ls  In  force. 

Our  c.aun  has  never  been  asserted, 
and  in  the  treaty  we  agree  not  to  assert 
any  claims  for  another  30  years. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Phleger.  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  treaty,  said  he  hoped  that 
would  be  the  situation  in  perpetuity. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Meanwhile, 
there  are  a  number  of  Communist  satel- 
lites, such  a^  Red  China,  which  is  the 
largest:  Bulgaria.  Himgary,  Rumania, 
and  Czechoslovakia,  to  mention  a  few, 
which  are  not  signatories  to  the  treaty. 
They  could  go  down  there  any  day  or 
night  and  not  be  bound  by  the  treaty, 
and  the  provision  with  respect  to  right 
of  inspection  would  not  apply  to  those 
nations. 

As  the  Senator  knous,  those  nations 
are  not  signatories. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  put  his  finger  on  a  funda- 
mental weakness  of  the  treaty  It  binds 
only  12  countries.  There  is  reference 
In  the  treaty  to  getting  some  action  in 
the  United  Nations  if  anything  happens, 
but  we  have  not  always  been  successful 
in  using  the  United  Nations  as  an  in- 
strument to  assert  rights  or  claims  un- 
less the  United  States  foots  most  of 
the  bill  in  blood  and  money  as  was  the 
case  in  Korea.  But  in  this  instance,  a 
nation  like  Red  China  could  move  into 
the  antarctic  territory  tomorrow  and 
say,  "We  are  building  a  military  base." 
and  we  would  have  to  say,  "We  have 
never  asserted  any  claim  to  that  land." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr,  Piesi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  point  discussed  between  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  RdssellI 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Long  I,  I  call  attention  to  article  X  of 
the  treaty.  Article  X  is  to  me  a  rather 
significant  article.     It  reads: 

Each  of  the  contracting  parties  under- 
take 


That  is  a  mutual  undertaking — 

to  exert  appropriate  efforts  consistent  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the  end 
that  no  one — 

It  does  not  say  "no  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  '  but  it  says  "no  one."  which 
is  an  all-inclusive  phrase — 

that  no  one  engages  In  any  activity  in  Ant- 
arctica contrary  to  the  principles  or  pur- 
p>oses  of  the  present  treaty. 

Had  the  makers  of  the  treaty  wi-shed 
to  say  that  the  provision  was  to  be  limit- 
ed only  to  the  12  contracting  parties,  I 
think  they  would  have  said  so  in  the 
treaty.  They  might  have  said,  '"to  the 
end  that  no  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  engages  in  any  activity  in  Ant- 
arctica." They  did  not  say  that.  They 
said,  "no  one,"  which  means  no  nation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  agree  fully  that 
article  X  is  the  expression  of  a  pious  hope 
that  nations  not  signatory  to  the  treaty 
will  not  come  in.  Those  who  drew  the 
treaty  were  not  referring  to  the  12  sig- 
natory nations.  They  were  hoping  that 
no  other  nation  would  come  in.  But 
what  machinery  have  they  to  enforce  it? 
How  are  they  to  get  another  nation  out? 
That  is  my  question.  If  Red  China  were 
to  send  a  large  expedition  tomorrow  to 
the  lands  that  other  nations  have  not 
claimed — for  example,  Marie  Byrd 
land — does  the  Senator  think  the  United 
t^ations,  under  the  language  of  the 
treaty  and  consistent  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  would  help  those  12 
countries  get  Red  China  out  of  there? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  does  the 
Senator  believe  we  can  do  it  without  a 
treaty? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  settle  the  title 
to  the  area  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  would  the 
Senator  propose  to  get  Red  China  out? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  settle  the 
question  under  the  declaration  of  that 
great  SecreUry  of  State  Cordell  Hull  in 


1940,  when  he  applied  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  this  vast  area. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  How  does  the 
Senator  propose  that  we  could  settle  the 
title  now  without  a  treaty? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  get  to  that 
subject  in  a  few  minutes.  I  would  keep 
them  out  just  as  I  would  keep  them  out 
of  the  United  States  itself.  In  1940, 
when  Germany  was  susjjected  of  seeking 
this  area.  Cordell  Hull  undertook  to 
apply  the  Monroe  Doctrine  all  the  way 
to  the  South  Pole.  I  will  leave  the  dis- 
cussion there,  and  stand  on  that  policy. 
Instead  of  backing  up.  surrendering,  and 
giving  way  every  time  someone  writes  a 
treaty  and  brings  it  before  the  Senate 

Mr  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  What  right  do  12  na- 
tions have  to  write  a  treaty,  and  in  It 
say  that  they  are  going  to  kick  others 
out  of  20  percent  of  Antarctica  on  which 
none  of  them  has  made  any  claim  and 
on  which  no  other  nation  has  made  any 
claim?  What  conceivable  right  have 
these  12  nations  to  undertake  to  say 
that  no  one  else  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  shall  get  on  a  piece  of  ground  that 
none  of  them  has  claimed  or  anyone  else 
has  claimed? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  None,  so  far  as  I  can 
see.  Viewed  in  Its  best  light,  this  treaty 
puts  us  in  a  dog-ln-the-mangcr  atti- 
tude. The  treaty  nations  say,  "We  are 
not  claiming  any  right,  but  you  cannot 
assert  any  down  there  either." 

It  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  entire 
proposition.  I  realize  that  the  ofTicial 
position  of  the  administration  is  in  sup- 
port of  the  treaty.  There  are  certain 
limitations  under  which  we  work,  and 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can  in  the  light 
of  the  orders  that  have  gone  out  from 
the  higher  echelons. 

Adm.  George  J  Dufek  has  been  a 
great  leader  In  the  U.S.  explorations  to 
Antarctica:  I  believe  he  accompanied 
Admiral  Byrd  on  some  of  the  earlier 
trips.  Recently,  Admiral  I>ufek  voiced 
grave  concern  about  the  effect  of  the 
treaty  on  the  status  of  our  US.  ter- 
ritorial claims.  He  believes  that  the 
United  States  should  assert  Its  ter- 
ritorial claims  before  the  treaty  Is 
ratified,  even  though  in  fairne.ss  to  Ad- 
miral Dufek  It  should  be  stated  that  he 
favors  the  objectives  of  the  treaty.  How- 
ever, he  feels  that  we  should  a.ssert  our 
territorial  claims  before  ratifying  the 
treaty.  Otherwise  he  correctly  assumes 
that  our  claims  will  be  jeopardized.  If  not 
entirely  lost. 

The  admiral,  who  commanded  the 
Navy's  Deepfreeze  operations,  outlined 
his  feehng  on  this  treaty  In  testimony 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Hou.se.  where  he  was  ap- 
pearing on  another  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  his  testimony 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  claims  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  testimony  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  think  we  should  m.ike  up  our  minds  now 
whether  to  make  claims  or  not  make  claims 
and  go  ahead  with  this  treaty.  I  recom- 
mended a  few  years  ago  that  we  claim  the 
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unclaimed  sector  of  the  Antarctic  but  at  the 
same  time  form  a  condominium  with  New 
Zealand  and  Prance  in  which  these  four  na- 
tions would  share  the  oondominlum — a  large 
sector  of  the  Antarctic  Continent.  Notiilrvg 
was  done  about  that. 

I  sUU  feel  very  strongly  about  It  that  that 
Is  what  we  should  do. 

If  this  treaty  is  ratified,  it  means  that  no 
new  claims  will  be  made.  Of  course,  they 
will  be  frozen  and  no  one  gives  up  any 
claims  over  this  period  of  30  years.  But  we 
have  no  claims  to  hang  on  to. 

Over  the  past  hundred  years  we  have  sent 
expeditions  to  the  AntarcUc.  Since  1928, 
when  Admiral  Byrd  led  his  first  expedition 
there  •  •  •  we  have  had  bases  in  the  Ant- 
arctic and  we  have  put  In  a  great  deal  of  ef- 
fort, cost  of  money  and  men  and  material  to 
build  these  bckses,  and  develop  the  Informa- 
tion on  the  country. 

Now,  the  Russians  had  never  had  a  base 
on  the  Antarctic  Continent,  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lOY  and  they  were  invited  to 
participate  In  the  scientific  investigation. 
Now,  If  we  wait  30  years.  If  this  treaty  Is 
ratified  and  nothing  Is  said  about  claims  for 
30  years,  and  the  Russians  are  there  for  30 
years  along  with  us.  then  their  claims  to 
any  part  of  the  Antarctic  are  greatly 
strengthened  and  then  we  would  be  In  a  very 
difficult  position  If  for  some  reason  we  wanted 
to  go  into  claims  again. 

Mr.  HOIJ.AND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  especially  In- 
terested to  note  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  mentioned  the  action  of  our  dis- 
tinguished former  Secretary-  of  State, 
Cordell  Hull,  and  In  the  Senators  refer- 
ence to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  has 
now  become  an  Inter-Amerlcan  doctrine 

I  have  before  me  what  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  latest  maps  of  the  antarctic  region. 
I  notice  that  it  Is  only  approximately 
1,000  miles  or  less  from  South  America 
to  the  a:>  a  f  .Antarctica  which  Is  closest 
to  Latin  America,  immediately  south  of 
Argentina  and  Chile,  the  Palmer  Penin- 
sula 

M.'  RUP.-Kll.  I  believe  It  is  only 
about  500  (^r  600  milrs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  it  is  about 
1,000  miles  from  the  mainland.  There 
are  areas  lying  off  the  mainland  which 
are  closer 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  it  is  not  possible  under  this 
treaty  for  the  Soviets  to  enter  upon  those 
closest  areas  to  I^tln  America  and  to 
construct  airbases,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  exploration  and  scientific  dis- 
covery, but  which  would  be  just  as  use- 
ful. In  case  of  emergency  or  war,  for 
military  purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct. 

Later  in  my  remarks  I  will  discuss  the 
military  Implications  of  the  treaty.  I 
win  point  out  that  the  Russians  could 
establish  bases  there  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  closing  the  passage  between 
Palnier  Peninsula  and  the  tip  of  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  which  is  vital 
to  us  in  case  of  any  international  emer- 
gency. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  from  the 
same  map  that  these  distances  which 
intervene   between   those   close-by   land 


areas  of  Antarctica  and  those  two  im- 
portant friends  of  ours,  Argentina  and 
Chile,  and,  for  that  matter,  between 
Antarctica  and  the  South  .American  Con- 
tinent, are  much  .shorter  than  the  dis- 
tances from  important  cities  m  our 
countrj'  and  Canada  to  our  own  air  bases 
In  Greenland,  which  we  prize  so  highly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  we  not  regard 
that  complex  of  bases  in  Greenland,  and 
in  other  areas  of  the  far  north,  of  vast 
importance  to  our  own  defense? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  only  are  they  of 
vast  imp>ortance  to  our  own  defense,  but 
they  are  our  principal  sources  of  In- 
formation to  warn  us  of  a  surprise  at- 
tack, information  that  might  enable  us 
to  save  countless  Americans  from  devas- 
tation in  a  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  Is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  under  the  proposed  treaty  our  own 
potential  and  greatest  rival  and  enemy 
would  be  able,  without  interference,  to 
construct  air  bai>es  on  Palmer  Peninsula 
and  in  other  areas  In  Antarctica  rela- 
tively close  to  the  South  American  Con- 
tinent? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  question  about  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  of  great  conse- 
quence, is  it  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  impose  an 
unbearable  threat,  one  we  could  not  af- 
ford to  tolerate,  if  we  knew  about  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  more  question. 

Mr    RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  undoubt- 
edly the  Senator  has  the  best  opF>or- 
tunlty  given  to  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  know  about  the  defense  aspects  of 
the  matter.  Is  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia concerned  or  unconcerned  about  the 
defense  Implications  of  this  treaty? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  identified  the  primary  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Georf;ia.  I 
will  deal  with  that  in  my  remarks,  at 
some  length  in  a  few  minutes,  to  show 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
us  from  the  standpoint  of  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  The  world  has  been 
so  diminished  in  size  that  if  we  fail  to 
utilize  all  geographical  advantages,  and 
if  we  take  a  chance  that  will  enable  a 
potential  enemy  to  utilize  that  area,  it 
could  contribute  to  a  disaster  for  our 
country.  I  cannot  make  it  any  stronger 
than  that.     It  could  destroy  us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  inclined  to 
apologize  to  the  Senator  for  having  gone 
into  this  phase  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator has  done  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  from  the  map 
that  the  air  distance  between  Antarctica 
and  the  South  American  Continent  Is 
decidedly  shorter  than  the  distance  be- 
tween the  South  American  Continent 
and  the  areas  m  Africa  which  are  closest 
to  the  South  American  Continent 
Would  the  United  Stales  be  unconcerned, 
from  the  defense  standpoint,  to  have  the 


Soviets  move  in  and  build  airbases  in 
the  area  of  Africa  which  is  closest  to 
the  South  American  Continer.f 

Mr.  RUSSFXL  The  question  answers 
Itself,  of  course  It  shows  that  this  is 
a  very  important  aspect  I  shall  point 
out  later  that  not  only  is  the  Panama 
Canal  susceptible  of  de^'^truction.  but 
some  of  our  greatest  striking  forces  at 
sea  cannot  use  the  canal  because  it  is 
not  large  enough  to  accommodate  new 
carriers.  We  must  use  this  Antarctic 
area  and  must  keep  it  open  I  will  dis- 
cuss this  aspect  at  some  ]'"ncth  later. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciau  the  Sen- 
ator s  intention  to  deal  with  ihif  matter. 
Speaking  for  myself.  I  feel  that  we 
would  be  blind  if  we  did  not  recognize 
that,  while  the  treaty  provides  t^.ai  no 
military  use  shall  be  made  of  Antarctica. 
it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  Soviets  or 
any  other  potential  enemy  under  cover 
of  this  treaty  to  create  what  could  be 
used  quickly-  and  almost  overnight  as 
air  bases  very  close  to  friends  of  ours 
and  within  striking  distance  of  military 
bases  of  our  coimtrj-. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  do  it  directly.  I  believe  that,  un- 
der cover  of  hypocrisy  and  sanctimony, 
they  might  utilize  one  of  their  satellites. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  already 
turned  over  one  of  their  Geophysical 
Year  bases  to  Poland,  and  are  threat- 
ening to  turn  over  another  one  to  Czech- 
oslovakia. Neither  of  those  countries  is 
a  signatory  to  the  treaty.  Neither  of 
them  would  be  morally  bound  not  to 
build  bases,  as  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  ;  .■  :  i 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  si.  uld  ".;kc  to  empha- 
size the  testimony  of  A.'.r.v.::.]  Dtifek,  to 
which  the  Senator  hiis  iiferred,  and 
which  was  put  in  the  Pa:coRD.  I  should 
like  to  make  this  very  clear,  because  it 
has  been  stated  that  all  the  military 
people  favor  the  treaty. 

Admiral  Dufek,  who  knows  more  about 
this  subject  than  any  other  naval  officer, 
said: 

If  this  treaty  is  ratified.  It  means  that  no 
new  claims  will  be  made.  Of  course,  they 
will  be  frozen  and  no  one  gives  up  any 
claims  over  this  period  of  30  years.  But  we 
have  no  claims  to  hang  on  to. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  plainly,  that  he  is 
not  in  favor  of  the  treaty  unless  those 
claims  are  maae.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Georpia  has  brought  up  that  point, 
becaiise  Admiral  Dufek  does  not  support 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  firming  up  of  those  claims. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  all  realize  that 
when  the  word  comes  out  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  that  is  the  party  line: 
those  on  active  duty  have  to  take  that 
position.     But  Admiral  Dufek  is  retired. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  simply  wish  to  raise  one 
question  and  make  a  statement.  Unfor- 
tunately. I  was  called  to  the  telephone  at 
the  time  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
1  Mr.  HrMPHREY  was  posing  questions  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
about  what  the  treaty  does  to  our  claims. 
I  notice  that  the  language  of  the  treaty 
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and  the  report  of  the  committee  both  as- 
sure us  that  the  treaty  m  no  way  preju- 
dices the  rights  of  the  United  States. 
However.  I  also  find  ;n  the  report  of  the 
committee  a  statement  by  Dr  Phihp 
Jessup.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  famibar  with  it.  Dr 
Jessup  IS  very  fnendly  to  the  pending 
proposal,  and  was  testifying  before  the 
committee  on  the  matter  of  why  it  is  to 
our  advantage.     Dr    Jessup  said: 

I'  would  prevent  the  devel'>pnient  of  pre- 
viously asserted  clAlms  of  other  countries  to 
parts  of  Antarctica. 

My  question  is.  How  in  the  world  can 
anyone  logically  argue  that  if  the  treaty 
prevents  claims  of  other  countries  being 
asserted,  it  does  not  prevent  ours?  I 
think  that  point  ought  to  be  made  clear. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  absolutely  correct.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  be  any  limitation 
whatever  on  the  claims  of  any  country 
except  the  countries  signatory  to  the 
treaty,  as  Admiral  Dufek  pointed  out  in 
his  testimony. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  squatters' 
rights  and  squatters'  sovereignty;  and 
there  is  title  by  prescription. 

This  is  what  Admu-al  Dufek  said: 

Now,  the  Russians  had  never  had  a  base  In 
the  Antarctic  Continent  until  the  beginning 
of  the  International  Geophysical  Year,  and 
they  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  scien- 
tific investigation.  Now,  If  we  wait  30  years, 
if  this  treaty  is  ratified,  and  nothing  is  said 
about  claims  for  30  years,  and  the  Russians 
are  there  for  30  years  along  with  us.  then 
their  claims  to  any  part  of  the  Antarctic  are 
greatly  strengthened  and  then  we  would  be 
in  a  very  different  position  If  for  some  reason 
we  wanted  to  go  Into  claims  again. 

That  i.s  elementaiT  If  the  Russians 
stay  there  for  30  year.=  .  and  then  we  said 
we  would  go  back  to  1820.  to  our  original 
claim  that  we  had  never  asserted  from 
that  time  until  now.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  persuasive 

Mr  President,  it  is  sad  to  relate,  but 
we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  for  the 
Illogical,  implausible  position  that  we 
now  face  in  Antarctica  As  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Admiral  Dufek,  Admiral 
Byrd.  and  others,  this  is  due  to  our  hav- 
ing failed  to  assert — formally  and  offi- 
cially— our  unchallengable  claims  to  a 
large  section  of  that  continent  That 
should  have  been  done  a  long  time  ago. 
Almost  everyone,  including  some  of  the 
supporters  of  the  treaty,  deplore  our  fail- 
ure to  make  claims  But  no  one  has  yet 
given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  mys- 
terv  of  why  we  have  not  made  those 
claims. 

Admiral  Byrd  believed,  as  early  as 
1936.  that  we  had  established  clear  claim 
to  a  large  section  of  the  continent.  He 
said: 

As  to  geography,  we  have  discovered  and 
taken  possession  for  the  United  States  of 
a  land  area  as  large  as  the  combined  At- 
lantic Seaboard  States  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia. There  can  be  no  controversy  concern- 
ing the  ownership  of  this  land  for  It  Is  be- 
yond the  British  claim  and  no  human  eye 
other  than  that  of  American  citizens  has 
e'-er  looked  down  up>on  this  land. 

M-  President,  think  of  this  vast  area. 
larger  than  the  area  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  upon  which  no  eyes  other  than 
American  have  ever  looked  upon ;  yet  no 


formal  claim  has  been  made  to  it.  and  we 
are  asked  to  vote  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
and  to  postpone  into  oblivion  any  hope 
of  ever  asserting  any  claims  to  it. 

This  subject  has  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services  from 
time  to  time.  In  1954  we  were  told  that 
one  purpose  of  the  then  forthcoming  ex- 
pedition to  Antarctica  would  be  to  estab- 
lish our  territorial  claims  there. 

I  have  obtained  permission  from  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  read  por- 
tions of  the  transcript  of  the  executive 
hearing  of  the  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  held  on  July  29. 
1954.  At  that  time.  Mr.  President.  I 
asked  Admiral  Nunn.  who  was  the 
spokesman  for  the  Navy,  and  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  if  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  expedition  would  be 
to  establish  our  clainxs  in  Antarctica.  I 
read  from  the  transcript: 

Senator  Russell  One  of  the  purposes  of 
this  expedition.  I  assume.  Admiral,  would 
be  to  not  only  notify  the  world  that  we 
are  claiming  the  area  there,  but  to  give 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  are  Insisting 
on  our  title  that  we  have  acquired  by  prior 
explorations;    Is  that  right? 

Admiral  tixrss  That  Is  part  of  It,  sir;  defi- 
nitely. 

Senator  Russell.  Thank  you. 

Later  in  the  meeting.  I  said: 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  transcendent  Im- 
portance to  have  a  valid  claim. 

I  hope  the  ground  that  they  come  upon. 
that  they  fly  over  It  with  an  airplane,  at 
least  as  to  the  far  reaches,  and  perhaps  drop 
a  few  little  lead  cylinders  stating  that  this 
is  US   territory,  all  over  the  entire  area. 

Mr  President,  a  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed at  that  time  by  the  committee,  urging 
that  plans  for  the  expedition  be  carried 
out  for  the  purpose  of  validating  Amer- 
ican claims.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
on  July  29.  1954.  It  is  quite  brief;  I  shall 
therefore  read  it  into  the  Record: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate,  recognizing  the  Im- 
mediate need  for  further  exploration  on  the 
Antarctic  Continent,  urges  and  commends 
that  an  expedition  be  undertaken  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  for  the  purpKJse  of  validating 
the  territorial  claims  of  the  United  States 
and  thereby  Increasing  the  security  of  this 
Nation,  exploring  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  area,  and  accomplishing  any  p>osslble 
advancements  with  respect  to  mapping  sur- 
veys and  scientific  observations. 

Mr.  President,  a  copy  of  that  resolu- 
tion was  sent  to  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States  and  was  acknowl- 
edged by  him  personally.  The  resolution 
was  not  adopted  as  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  Democrats  to  embarrass  the  new 
Republican  administration.  At  that 
time  the  Republicans  were  in  control  of 
Congress,  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  was  presided  over  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massa<:husetts 
fMr.  S.ALTONSTALLl.  The  resolution  sim- 
ply expressed  the  feelings  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee — Republicans  and 
Democrats — that  the  United  States  was 
already  late  in  a.sserting  its  territorial 
claims,  and  that  it  should  take  steps  to 
do  so. 

For  a  time,  it  appeared  that  something 
might  be  done  along  that  Une.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  earlier  postwar  Ant- 
arctic   expeditions    were    officially    and 


specifically  directed  to  enhance  and  pro- 
mote U.S.  territorial  claims  to  the 
southern  polar  region.  For  example, 
the  directive  for  Operation  Hlghjump  in 
1946— and  I  can  read  this  because  the 
paper  has  since  been  declassified — set 
forth  one  of  its  missions  as  consolidat- 
ing and  extending  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  largest  practicable  area  cf 
the  Antarctic  Continent. 

Similar  instructions  were  given  Opera- 
tion Windmill  in  1947  and  Operation 
Deepfreeze  I  in  1955.  Subsequent  deep- 
freeze operations,  however,  were  as- 
signed no  r>olitical  or  territorial  mission 
because  of  the  nonpolitical  nature  of  the 
International  Geophysical  Year, 

Mr.  President.  I  have  searched  dili- 
gently for  any  possible  reason,  however 
farfetched,  as  to  why  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  validate  its  claims  to  this 
area. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina'' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr  THURMOND.  If  the  purpose  of 
the  United  States  expeditions  was  not 
to  stake  out  claims  for  purposes  of  de- 
fense and  the  obtaining  of  minerals  and 
other  purposes,  what  was  the  purpose  of 
those  expeditions? 

Mr  RUSSELL  When  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  approved  those  ex- 
peditions, those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
committee  had  in  mind  the  assertion  of 
territorial  sovereignty  over  thofie  vast 
areas  of  the  Antarctic  Continent 

Mr  THURMOND  That  was  the  rea- 
son why  the  American  expeditions  were 
made,  was  it  not? 

Mr,  RUSSELL  Yes.  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned;  and  I  think  the  same  is  true 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  able  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  many 
years,  except  during  the  brief  period 
when  the  Republicans  had  a  majority; 
and  no  Member  of  the  Senate  Is  more 
familiar  than  is  he  with  this  subject.  I 
desire  to  commend  him  for  the  magnifi- 
cent argument  he  is  presenting,  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple the  importance  of  not  ratifying  this 
treaty 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  there  any 
reason  for  bringing  Russia  into  this  mat- 
ter? Russia  has  not  justified  any  claim 
there.  If  Russia  were  now  brought  in, 
she  would  only  be  In  a  position  to  veto 
whatever  the  United  States  wi.shes  to  do. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Yes;  I  have  already 
referred  to  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  Russia  would  not  regard  any  such 
contract  seriously?  In  fact,  has  not 
Russia  repudiated  50  out  of  the  52  con- 
tracts into  which  she  has  entered?  If 
Russia  enters  Into  this  one,  It  will  be 
nothing  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper,  to 
be  repudiated  at  the  whim  of  Russia,  will 
It  nof 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Certainly.  The  rec- 
ord of  hi.story  shows  that  the  Soviets  will 
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Immediately  violate  any  agreement,  how- 
ever solemn,  that  they  may  have  signed 
whenever  it  may  suit  their  purposes  to 
violate  it.  They  adhere  to  treaties  only 
so  long  as  the  agreements  suit  Ru.s.sia'.-> 
ambition.'^  and  alms 

Mr,  THURMOND  I  am  plad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  made  the  point 
that  the  opposition  to  ratification  of  the 
treaty  is  not  an  attempt  to  embarra.ss 
the  administration.  It  is  mr-rely  an  ef- 
fort to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States 

In  any  event  I  will  oppose  the  treaty. 
no  matter  who  negotiated  it  or  advocated 
it.  because  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States 

Mr,  RUSSEH^.  I  share  the  Senator's 
views;  and  I,  too.  wiH  opposr-  this  treaty, 
regardless  of  who  advr.cHted  it. 

Mr,  President.  I  ;  :  ;>;ihly  shall  not  be 
able  to  cover,  in  the  time  available  to  me. 
all  the  points  1  wish  to  cover. 

One  of  these  is  the  .so-called  Hughes 
doctrine  Mr  Phleeer,  the  architect  of 
the  treaty,  relied  on  it;  and  the  Senator 
from  ArkarLsas  I  Mr  Pt-i-brtght]  and 
others  have  referred  to  iho  Hughes  doc- 
trine. This  doctrine  was  to  the  effect 
that  we  adhered  to  a  position  of  not  as- 
serting any  claim  unless  we  occupied  an 
area,  and  that  the  physical  character- 
istics of  Antarctica  were  such  that  we 
y^hsid  no  valid  basis  for  making  territorial 
claims  in  Antarctica  I  think  it  only 
fair  to  say  that  that  was  the  position  of 
the  United  States,  as  announced  by  Sec- 
retary Hughes  in  1924  But,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, times  change;  and  as  they  have 
changed,  our  ix)licies  have  changed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  long  ago  as 
1933.  in  a  case  before  the  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  in  connection  with  a 
dispute  between  Denmark  and  Norway 
over  Gi-eenland,  the  so-called  Hughes 
policy  was  stricken  down  and  annulled. 
In  addition,  our  most  extensive  explora- 
tions in  Antarctica  have  been  made  since 
the  announcement  of  the  Hughes  doc- 
trine. 

I  think  it  also  fair  to  point  out  that 
our  views  have  changed  very  consider- 
ably, particularly  in  the  period  leading 
up  to  World  War  U. 

Indeed,  a  1939  report  by  the  State 
Department,  drawn  up  at  the  request  of 
President  Roosevelt,  actually  reversed 
the  Hughes  doctrine  The  report 
strongly  supported  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Antarctic,  citing  the  impr::d::',i:  impor- 
tance of  transpolar  aviatu,::  :;.e  strate- 
gic location  of  Ant.a:r;;ra  from  a  mihtary 
standpoint,  the  pruoao.liiy  of  rich  min- 
eral resources,  and  the  concern  about 
claims  by  other  nations. 

Immediately  following  the  report,  the 
U.S  Antarctic  Service  was  created  in  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  asserting  this  country's 
claims. 

Out  of  that  grew  the  various  explora- 
tions by  Admiral  Byrd  Admiral  Byrd 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Service's  ex- 
pedition to  the  Antarctic,  which  headed 
south  In  1939. 

Admiral  Byrd's  instructions  from  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  set  forth  in  a  letter  dated 
November  25.  1939.  15  years  after  the 
Hughes  pronouncement,  and  completely 
contrary  to  it — made  clear  the  new  US. 


;x).<;ition  with  respect  to  territorial  claims 
m  tile  .Antarctic. 
The  President's  letter  said : 

Members  of  the  service  may  take  appropri- 
ate steps  such  as  dropping  written  claims 
f.'om  airplanes,  depositing  such  writing  in 
r-alrn5  r:  '■etera  which  might  assist  In  sup- 
porting a  povereltmtv  claim  by  the  US  Gov- 
ernment Careful  records  shall  be  kept  of 
The  clrcunista:;ces  surrounding  such  act  No 
public  ar.ncniiicement  ui  such  act  Bhail.  hciw- 
ever.  be  niiide  without  speciiic  auth^.rity  .!-. 
each  titse  Iruni  the  Secretary  uf  Stale. 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  gave  further 
evidence,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  new  US 
position  in  May  1940  when,  in  effect  he 
extended  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the 
South  Pole  With  an  eye  on  the  growing 
Nazi  menace  in  Europe.  Hull  stated: 

Considerations  of  continental  defense 
make  It  vitally  important  to  keep  for  the 
21  American  Republics  a  clearer  title  to  that 
part  of  the  Antarctic  Continent  south  of 
America  that  Is  claimed  by  any  non-Ameri- 
can country. 

Mr  President,  if  this  treaty  is  ratified, 
the  Senate  will  renounce  the  extension 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  South  Pole, 
as  announced  by  SecretAry  Hull,  and  will 
put  all  that  area  into  the  hands  of  11 
other  nations,  including  Soviet  Russia 
that  have  no  legitimate  claim  there. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
have  a  fuller  debate  in  regard  to  this 
matter  than  we  have  had  on  this  i.ssue 

At  this  time.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
inquire  how  much  time  remains  avail- 
able to  me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  7Tie 
time  available  to  the  Stimtor  frum 
Georgia  will  expire  at  1   48 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
lime  being  I  should  like  to  reserve  ti.o 
I  emamder  of  my  time 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  at 
this  p>oint  will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSF:LL      I  yield 

Mr,  TALMADGE  I  desire  to  express 
to  my  dLstinguished  colleague  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  able  and  scholariy  address 
he  has  made  on  this  subject  In  my 
opinion  it  is  unanswerable.  I  know  that 
in  his  long  and  distinguished  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  he  has  devoted 
many  years  to  the  study  of  this  subject 
I  believe  that  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  hears  or  who  reads  the  remarks  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  made  today 
must  refuse  to  vote  to  abrogate  Amer- 
ica's claim  to  this  territory.  Certainly 
I  take  that  position. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
whether  he  will  be  willing  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  at  this  time,  or 
whether  some  other  Senator  is  prepared 
to  speak  at  thi.';  time 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  T'::r  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson)  said  he  wished  to 
speak  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL      Very  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  ask  how 
much  time  the  Senator  from  Kar^sas  de- 
sires to  have. 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Very  well;  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 


Mr  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  f.rst,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr  Ri-sstLt], 
who  in  my  opinion  has  rendered  a  serv- 
ice w  the  Senate  m  discussing  this  treaty 
as  he  sees  it  However  I  do  not  agree 
with  his  views  on  this  particular  treaty. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  member. 
not  only  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, but 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President  :f 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  had  intended 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  cared  to  have  a 
quorum  call,  with  the  understandmc  that 
the  time  would  not  come  out  of  that  of 
either  side 

Mr,  CARLSON  I  would  not  object, 
but  I  assure  the  Senator  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Senate  have  the  opportunity  to 
know  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
speaking 

Mr,  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  time  will  not  be  charged  to 
either  side 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W. th- 
ou t  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  pre- 
ceding the  call  for  the  quorum.  I  had 
expressed  mv  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  for  the 
.service  he  had  renaered  m  discussing 
this  treaty  1  stated  I  appreciated  his 
views,  but  did  not  agree  with  his  con- 
clusions on  the  treaty  i  think  it  is  well 
that  all  treaties  be  discussed  and  ana- 
IvTjed.  Of  all  those  with  whom  I  dislike 
to  be  in  di.sagreement.  I  dislike  most  to 
be  in  disagreement  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  who  is 
not  only  an  able  legislator  but  who  has 
had  many  years  of  .^enice  here,  which 
demands  that  we  give  thought  to  his 
suggestions  on  this  treaty. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  and  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  There  have  been 
many  treaties  before  the  Senate  for  ap- 
j^roval.  but  I  firmly  believe  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  constructive  documents 
presented  during  my  years  of  service  in 
the  Senate. 

First,  we  were  fortunate  to  have  as 
necotiators  on  this  treaty  men  who  have 
had  years  of  experience  in  this  field.  I 
know  of  no  one  that  I  think  is  more 
qualified  and  who  has  the  qualifications 
than  the  Honorable  Herman  Phleger. 
who  was  our  representative  and  head 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  conference 
on  Antarctica.  In  addition,  we  had 
Ambassador  Paul  Daniels  who  was  the 
alternate  representative,  and  Mr,  George 
H  Owen.  These  individuals,  with  the 
background  they  have  give  me  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  the  matter  that  is 
before  the  Senate. 

.\s  I  started  to  mention  earlier,  it  was 
my  privilege,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
to  b<.^  listed  as  one  of  the  congressional 
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advisers,  together  with  the  distm- 
quished  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
McGee  :  Those  of  us  who  were  given 
that  privilege  were  briefed  daily  during 
the  discussions. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  treaty  was 
hastily  entered  into  The  facts  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  before  the 
committee,  that  conferences  regarding 
the  treaty  began  on  May  2,  1958  It  is 
true  that  actual  negotiations  did  not 
begin  until  months  later,  but  there  were 
conferences  between  the  12  nations,  and 
they  reached  an  agreement  on  the  de- 
tails, so  when  they  did  meet  they  were 
in  a  position  to  write  this  treaty. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  treaty 
was  conceived  by  the  United  States.  I 
think,  when  the  Senate  acts  on  the  treaty 
today  it  should  keep  m  mind  that  this 
country  originated  the  idea.  We  called 
the  nations  together  That  is  the  first 
reason  why  the  treaty  should  be  rati- 
fied. 

Second,  the  conference  which  drafted 
it,  comprising  the  individuals  represent- 
ing the  12  countne.*^.  was  called  at  the 
instance  of  the  United  States.  We  con- 
ceived the  idea  We  called  the.^e  nations 
together 

Third,  the  treaty  contained  all  of  the 
provisions  which  the  United  States  be- 
lieved were  required  for  the  protection 
of  our  national  interest. 

With  that  back^rround.  and  with  the 
men  who  negotiated  this  treaty  repre- 
senting the  United  States.  I  cannot  be 
as  concerned  as  are  some  individual 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  treaty. 

There  were  .several  reasons  why  we 
tried  to  reach  an  agreement.  ?nd  did 
reach  an  agreement,  on  the  treaty  The 
main  objectives  of  our  Government  in 
negotiating  this  treaty  were,  first,  to 
prevent  the  use  of  Antarctica  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  to  assure  that  this 
continent  should  remain  an  area  where 
only  peaceful  activities  were  pursued. 

During  the  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee. Mr  Phletrer  discussed  this  mat- 
ter, which  will  be  found  on  page  44  of 
the  hearings.  In  regard  to  the  objective 
of  preventing  the  use  of  Antarctica  for 
military  purposes,  he  said  this: 

A.s  r«>?ard,s  this  objective,  article  I  stlpu- 
:  i:-;'':  •:.Ai  .Antarctica  shall  be  used  for  peace- 
;  ..  p  ,r:  ses  only  and  that  all  measures  of  a 
n....t^.'y  :..iture  there  are  forbidden.  Of 
course,  we  know  that  agreements  prohibiting 
military  activity  in  a  certain  area  must  nec- 
essarily be  complemented  by  some  system  of 
effective  control  in  order  to  assure  their 
observance.  In  this  treaty,  the  provisions 
of  article  VII  which  I  have  outlined  estab- 
lish sweeping,  immediate,  and  unilateral 
rights  of  inspection  pursuant  to  which  US. 
observers  may  go  anywhere  throughout  Ant- 
arctica at  any  time  In  addition,  there  are 
established  absolute,  unrestricted  rights  of 
overflight  for  aerial  observation. 

We  have  been  trying  for  months  and 
months — probably  for  years — to  nego- 
tiate inspection  on  an  international  basis, 
at  Geneva.  Now  we  have  an  opportunity, 
in  the  Senate  today,  to  vote  to  have  an 
area  where  we  have  established  these 
rights  subject  to  inspection  under  a 
treaty  which  has  been  signed  by  12  na- 
tions, including  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  was  a  second  objective.  The 
second    objective    was    to    continue    the 


valuable  scientific  investigation  through- 
out Antarctica  which  our  scientists  have 
been  engaged  m  for  the  past  .several 
years,  and  to  promote  the  continuation 
of  international  cooperation  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  continued  scientific  investigation. 
Even  during  the  discu.ssion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  this 
morning,  the  Senator  mentioned  and 
realized  the  importance  of  the  scientific 
investigation  in  this  great  area,  an  area 
larger  than  the  United  States  and  Europe 
combined. 

Mr.  Phleger.  when  he  discussed  this 
particular  objective  before  our  commit- 
tee, made  a  pertinent  comment.  I  shall 
read  the  objective,  as  Mr.  Phleger  stated 
it: 

Second  objective  was  to  continue  the  valu- 
able Investigation  throughout  Antarctica 
which  our  scientists  have  been  engaged  in 
for  the  past  several  years,  and  to  promot* 
the  continuation  of  International  coop)era- 
tlon — 

We  have  been  striving  for  that — 

For  the  purpose  of  such  scientific  investiga- 
tion among  the  parties  to  the  treaty.  In  the 
same  manner  that  was  Instituted  during  the 
Internatlon£il  Geophysical  Year 

These  are  Mr.  Phleger's  words,  and  he 
wrote  the  treaty: 

In  this  regard,  article  II  of  the  treaty  pro- 
vides that  scientific  Investigation  and  coop- 
eration to  that  end.  as  practiced  during  the 
International  Geophysical  Year,  will  con- 
tinue, subject,  of  course,  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty. 

That  is  an  important  step.  I  think  we 
are  all  agreed  it  is  important  in  this 
great  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  objective  was 
to  eliminate  controversies  arLsing  out  of 
territorial  claims.  We  have  heard  a 
lot  of  discussion  this  morning  about 
territorial  claims.  Many  countries  have 
claims.  None  of  them,  including  the 
United  States,  has  pressed  the  claims. 

The  third  objective,  in  addition,  was 
to  eliminate,  insofar  as  possible,  any  po- 
litical rivalry  which  accompanied  the 
claims.  It  is  only  natural  that  if  we 
began  to  press  our  claims  there  would 
be  political  rivalries  involved. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON      I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAI.L.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  ratification,  but 
one  of  the  things  which  has  been  bother- 
ing me  in  connection  with  the  treaty  is 
found  in  a  comment  at  the  bottom  of 
page  3  of  the  committee  report.  The 
last  paragraph  on  that  page  states: 

EHsputes  between  two  or  more  contracting 
parties,  according  to  article  XI.  should  be 
resolved  through  consultation  and  means  of 
their  own  choice.  If  not  so  resolved,  any 
dispute  may  be  referred  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  but  only  with  the  consent 
of  all  parties  to  the  dispute.  In  this  con- 
nection, while  the  United  States  and  the 
majority  of  the  contracting  parties  were  will- 
ing to  accept  compulsory  Jurisdiction  by 
the  International  Court,  the  opposition  of 
three  signatories   negated   that  proposal. 

The  Senator  has  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  claims,  and  so  on.  My  question 
is,  How  are  those  claims  to  be  settled  If 
the  parties  cannot  agree  and  will  not 
go  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice? 


Mr.  CARLSON.  It  so  happened  that 
at  the  time  of  consideration  of  the  treaty 
by  the  12  countries,  some  of  the  coun- 
tries had  already  filed  their  claims.  The 
United  States  has  not  made  any  claim, 
but  two  or  three  countries  have  formal 
claims.  Those  countries  are  the  ones 
which  negated  this  section,  as  to  how 
this  should  be  handled.  Those  coun- 
tries felt  they  had  priority  rights 

I  would  say  that  is  a  matter  which 
will  have  to  be  determined  by  a  meeting 
of  the  countries  affected  in  the  future. 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  In  other  words, 
a  controversy  which  exists  as  between 
two  countries  may  continue?  There  is 
no  way  of  ending  that  controversy  under 
the  form  of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  could  continue. 
It  is  now  continuing  and  It  no  doubt  will 
continue. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  one 
other  question  in  that  connection.  I 
refer  to  page  4  of  the  report,  the  second 
paragraph,  which  states: 

Amendment  and  duration  of  the  treaty 
are  covered  by  article  XII.  The  treaty  may 
be  modified  or  amended  at  any  time,  but 
only  by  unanimous  agreement  of  the  con- 
sultative parties. 

In  substance  that  means  there  will  be 
no  amendment  to  the  treaty  for  30 
years;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  CARLSON  It  was  brought  out 
by  the  committee  that  while  the  treaty 
has  no  specified  duration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  an  additional  3  minutes? 

Mr.  FUloBRIGHT.  I  yield  3  more 
minutes   to   the   Senator  from   Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for 
3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  state  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  in  the  report  it  is  also  stated : 

While  the  treaty  has  no  specified  duration. 
It  Is  provided  that  after  30  years  any  of  the 
consultative  parties  may  request  a  confer- 
ence of  all  treaty  members  to  review  the 
operation  of  the  treaty  Amendments  ap- 
proved at  such  a  conference  by  a  majority  of 
those  represented.  Including  a  majority  of 
the  consultative  partlea,  will  enter  Into  force 
when  ratified  by  all  of   the  latter  parties. 

Any  country — 

Including  the  United  States — 

may  withdraw  from  the  treaty,  effective  2 
years  after  notification.  If  an  amendment 
approved  at  such  a  conference  does  not  enter 
Into  force  within  2  years. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  a  practical 
matter,  it  means  that  when  we  make  the 
treaty  it  will  last  for  30  years. 

Mr,  CARLSON,  That  is  correct,  pro- 
vided these  folks  keep  the  commitments 
they  have  entered  into  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  there  is  no 
method  to  completely  resolve  the  dispute 
between  two  contracting  parties? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Except  that  individ- 
ual countries  can  withdraw,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  within  the  2-year 
period. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Can  a  country 
withdraw  before  the  30  years  have  ex- 
pired? 
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Mr  CARLSON  Only  those  nations 
which  adhere  afu-r  tiip  agreement  comes 
into  efTect 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr    CARI-SON      I  am  happy  t^i  yuld 

Mr.  DIRKSP:N  One-  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  necessarily  absent  today,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case'. 
The  Senator  telephoixed  me  a  little  while 
ago  and  told  me  that  he  was  on  an  ur- 
gent mission  with  respect  to  certain  ap- 
propriation matters  with  regard  to  our 
public  lands  and  the  interior  domain, 
but  he  does  have  an  abiding  mtrrest  m 
the  pending  matter  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
first  introduced  the  resolution  to  au- 
thorize an  expedition  w  Antarctica,  and 
he  subsequently,  I  thmk,  was  one  of  the 
moving  forces  in  making  possible  the  co- 
operation of  tile  Navy,  sls  well  as  the 
transfer  of  fimds  to  the  proper  account 
so  that  the  Navy  might  manifest  an  in- 
terest in  this  matter 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEIN.    I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I 
would  say  that  the  Senator  from  South 
I>akota  (Mr  Case!  did  initiate  a  bill  and 
did  work  out  a  compromise  arrangement 
so  that  the  Navy  could  go  to  Antarctica. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  In  his  statement  over 
the  telephone  today  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  made  the  point  that  he 
regards  this  as  a  real  opportunity  to  test 
our  relations  with  other  countries  and 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  field  which 
is  far  from  here,  where  rights  are  some- 
what indefinite  and  in  conflict.  He 
could  think  of  no  better  place  for  the 
matter  to  be  fully  tested  and  explored 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I 
yield    2    more    minutes   to   the    Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  2 
more  minutes 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  think 
that  IS  ai:i  important  pomt. 

Another  c>oint  made  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  was  that  If  there 
were  Members  of  the  Senate  who  felt  we 
had  to  go  in  for  partition,  then  the  ques- 
tion arises.  How  would  we  partition  the 
area?  If  we  tried  to  divide  it  up  like  a 
pie.  we  would  only  develop  more  con- 
flicts of  interest  there  and  solve  no  prob- 
lems at  all. 

Out  of  his  experience,  out  of  his  back- 
groimd,  and  out  of  his  continuing  inter- 
est in  this  problem,  the  Senator  from 
South  E>akota  IMr  Case!  would,  if  he 
could  be  present  today,  support  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty 

Mr.  CARLSON  M:  President,  in 
conclusion  I  simply  wish  to  state  that 
the  United  States  took  the  initiative  in 
writing  and  securing  the  approval  of  the 
treaty  by  other  countries  affected  In 
so  doing,  our  Nation  again  demonstrated 
its  interest  in  trying  to  work  out  co- 
operative arrangements  with  other  na- 
tions in  order  to  build  a  program  for 
peace  and  sc-curity. 


I  think  Mr  Phleger  expressed  it  well 
when  he  stated: 

This  treaty,  for  the  first  time  In  history, 
devotes  a  large  area  of  the  world  to  peaceful 
purposes  with  adequate  Inspection.  It  is 
the  first  treaty  which  prohibits  nuclear  ex- 
plosions, with  adequate  inspection. 

It  Is  the  first  treaty  to  provide  freedom  of 
scientific  Investigation  over  large  areas,  and 
it  constitutes  a  precedent  In  the  field  of  dis- 
armament, prohibition  of  nuclear  explosions 
and  the  law  of  space. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  I  am  supporting 
the  treaty  and  sincerely  hope  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  do  likewise 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Arthur  Krock  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Tunes  be 
printed  in  the  Reiord  at  D.is  point  m  my 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VrFAL    Al^TABCnC    Treatt 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington. — Just  l>efore  the  Senate  re- 
cessed for  the  national  conventions.  Major- 
ity Leader  Johnsow  promised  Chairman  Ft'L- 
BRicHT  of  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions that  one  of  the  first  actions  after  the 
Senat*  reassembles  on  August  8  will  be  con- 
sideration of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  The 
committee  favorably  reported  this  legislation 
on  June  21. 

Senator  Johnson  also  promised  opponents 
of  the  treaty  sufficient  time  for  full  discus- 
sion of  their  objections.  The  vehemence  of 
this  opposition  Is  surprising  because  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  treaty  to  the  United 
States  and  the  weight  ite  rejection  would  give 
to  a  charge  by  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
basic  disarmament  pwUcy  of  this  Nation  is  a 
sham  That  pwllcy  Is  expressed  by  the 
standing  offer  of  the  United  States  to  reduce 
armaments  and  ban  nuclear  explosions  on 
a  global  scale  If  the  compact  Is  safeguarded 
by  adequate  Inspection  and  control,  a  for- 
mula the  Soviet  Union  accepted  In  signing 
the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

The  treaty  also  reserves  all  U.S.  territorial 
Claims  In  Antarctica,  and  prohibits  any  sig- 
natory nation  frrxn  making  claims  founded 
on  Its  activities  during  the  life  of  the  treaty. 
It  has  been  our  historic  position  that  sover- 
eignty over  unpeopled  areas  Is  acquired  by 
discovery  and  exploration  only  when  accom- 
jjanled  by  an  effective  occupation.  The  lat- 
ter is  unattainable  In  a  frozen  terrain  as 
large  as  the  United  States  pliis  Europe. 

By  the  requirement  of  effective  occupation, 
the  treaty  sets  a  precedent  against  Soviet 
claims  of  celestial  sovereignty  If  Its  aero- 
nauts should  be  the  first  to  reach  the  moon 
or  the  planets.  This  Is  a  vital  defense  policy 
In  the  sp>ace  age. 

The  treaty  bans  ull  mUltary  action.  Includ- 
ing nuclear  explosions,  and  grants  unlimited 
and  unilateral  right  of  Inspection  and  over- 
flight to  every  signatory  nation. 

TTie  full  Senate  debate  pledged  by  Senator 
Johnson  will  disclose  the  nature  of  the 
opposition  to  this  great  diplomatic  achieve- 
ment by  the  United  States.  It  was  nego- 
tiated In  a  period  when  Soviet-American 
relations  made  It  possible  to  gain  Moscow's 
agreement  to  a  compact  which  will  demili- 
tarize an  entire  continent  and  forbid  nuclear 
explosions  in  an  area  where  the  winds  would 
steadily  blow  fallout  northward  o\er  the 
entire  southern  hemisphere. 

The  present  state  of  these  relations  Is  such 
that.  If  the  Senate  rejects  the  treaty,  the 
progress  It  represents  toward  world  peace 
will  be  canceled  for  the  Indefinite  future. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Out  of 
whose  time  does  the  Senator  wish  the 
time  consumed  for  the  quorum  call  to 
be  taken'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      Out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the    Senator    from   Iowa      Mr     Hicken- 

LOOPER  ' 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  President. 
I  shall  not  take  a  great  deal  of  time  this 
afternoon  to  discuss  the  details  and  ram- 
ifications of  this  treaty,  because  it  has 
already  been  discussed  in  great  detail  by 
able  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  For  me  to  rehash  those  de- 
tails would  be  unnecessary  and  repeti- 
tious. 

I  do  wish  to  say  that  tht  question  of 
this  Antarctic  Treaty  is  something  that 
has  not  been  approached  lightly  It  has 
not  been  approached  lightly  by  those  in 
the  State  Department  and  the  adminis- 
tration who  have  negotiated  this  treaty, 
and  it  has  not  been  approached  lightly 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  has  considered  it.  A  great  deal  of 
thought  and  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  whole  situation  involving  the  Ant- 
arctic area,  and  rightly  so. 

The  Antarctic  is  unique,  of  course,  in 
the  territorial  landmasses  of  the  world. 
It  is  unique  because  it  is  in  the  main  a 
great  landmass.  inacce.ssible  and  prac- 
tically unusable  for  cummercial  purposes 
because  of  its  icecap  Therefore  it  is 
unique  because  the  economic  attrac- 
tions which  normally  bring  nations  and 
people  to  territories  of  that  kind  are  not 
in  existence.  It  has  been  a  geologic 
phenomenon  in  many  ways,  and  it  has 
attracted  scientists  and  tempted  the  ven- 
turesome on  voyages  of  discovery  of  one 
kind  or  another.  But  it  has  remained 
in  recent  times  literally  an  unclaimed 
area  of  the  world,  and  an  area  of  the 
world  whose  utility,  until  verj-  recent 
times,  has  been  questionable  for  any 
practical    purpose    except    scientific. 

However,  within  the  past  few  years, 
with  the  advance  of  science  and  the 
technology  of  militan"-  weapons  and  de- 
vices, the  knowledge  that  outer  space 
can  be  used  for  military  purposes,  and 
with  the  increase  in  the  range  and  speed 
of  rockets  and  other  weapons  of  war. 
the  question  of  the  Antarctic  as  a  po- 
tential military  baise  has  begun  to  draw 
the  interest  of  some  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  United  States  has  perhaps  done 
more  exploratory  work  in  the  Antarctic 
than  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
combined — at  least  so  far  as  total  ex- 
penditures and  consistency  of  explora- 
tory work  are  concerned  Much  of  that 
work  was  done  under  the  late  great  Ad- 
miral Byrd,  and  we  have  a  tradition  and 
a  history  of  scientific  interest  m  that 
area 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  United  States 
has  probably  the  most  sustainable  claims 
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for  sovereisrnty  in  the  Antarctic  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  but  it  has  not  seen 
lit  to  adopt  a  claim  of  sovereignty  as  a 
part  of  :ts  national  policy. 
I        However,   four  or  five  countrie.s   have 
I    asserted  sovereisnty  or  claims  to  sover- 
I    eignty  over  certain  portions  of  the  Ant- 
arctic.   Those  claims  have  not  been  rec- 
osrnized  or  agreed  to  by  any  ot;:er  coun- 
tries except  the   countries  so   asserting 
them,  but  that  malces  little  difference. 
The  claims  have  been  asserted. 

In  recent  years  certain  other  countries 
have  asserted  and  claimed  and  main- 
ta.ned  certain  interf-sts  and  certain 
rights  in  the  Antarctic.  The  interest  in 
I  the  Antarctic  and  the  apparent  inten- 
\  tion  of  many  countries  to  go  into  the 
Antarctic  and  establish  further  and 
broader  interests  certainJy  has  become 
apparent.  For  that  reason,  and  for 
many  other  reasons,  it  was  considered 
highly  desirable  that  we  seek  some  kind 
of  solution  to  the  Antarctic  problem  be- 
fore it  became  so  confused  and  complex 
as  to  defy  any  kind  of  reasonable  or 
satisfactory  settlement.  So  this  treaty 
was  neeonafed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALI..  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  permit  an  interruption 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr,  SALT ON'ST ALL.  What  disturbs 
me  most  aoout  the  treaty  is  what 
prompted  me  to  raise  the  question  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  namely, 
that  there  is  no  method  in  the  treaty  for 
finally  re.solvmg  a  difference  of  opinion 
or  a  dispute  between  two  of  the  parties. 
^Tthout  their  consent.  Is  that  correct? 
Ms.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. A  veto  is  provided  on  disputes,  be- 
cause decisions  on  any  change  of  policy 
or  alteration  must  be  by  unanimous 
I  consent. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAUL.  If  that  is  true, 
and  if  a  nation  cannot  get  its  difference 
of  opinion  resolved,  can  it  resign  from 
the  agreement  at  the  end  of  2  years? 
I  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  is  that 
right  in  the  case  of  a  later  contracting 
party  rejecting  an  amendment  agreed  to 
by  the  12  original  parties. 

Mr.  S.ALTONSTALL.  E\en  before  the 
30  years  have  elapsed? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  there  is 
such  a  provi.sion  m  the  treaty.  However, 
the  original  12  contracting  parties  would 
not  be  so  covered 
I  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  According  to 
page  4  of  the  committee  report  it  would 
seem  that  a  party  could  not  resign  until 
after  30  years. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  believe  that 
under  the  circumstances  described  above 
a  certain  party  to  the  treaty  can,  if  it 
desires,  set  machinery  in  motion  so  that 
it  can  withdraw  from  the  treaty,  and 
would  not  have  to  wait  for  30  years. 

Mr.  SALTONST.ALL.  That  would  be 
the  only  solution  if.  for  instance,  we  put 
m  a  very  strong  claim  and  there  was  a 
contrary  claim.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  would 
be  a  violation  rather  than  a  solution.  I 
will  di.vu.ss  the  point  in  a  moment,  if  I 
may  I:  was  realized  that  some  kind  of 
solution  to  this  problem  was  desirable 
now,  before  the  Antarctic  situation  got 
so  complicated  that  solutions  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  arrived  at. 


So  all  the  nations  of  the  world  whlc.^ 
have  expressed  any  interest  in  Antarc- 
tica were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
conferences,  lookm.:  toward  some  con- 
tractual relationship  or  treaty  or  agree- 
ment which  would  approach  a  solution 
of  these  problems  Twelve  nations  only 
expressed  an  Interest  in  Antarctica,  and 
those  nations  got  together  and  formu- 
lated the  treaty. 

The  treaty  is  not  perfect.  I  presume 
that  if  each  Member  of  the  Senate  were 
trying  to  draw  up  a  treaty  there  would 
be  100  different  versions  of  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  a  vital  matter  of 
this  kind  every  provision  can  be  made 
satisfactory  to  everyone,  particularly 
when  there  are  four  or  five  nations  which 
have  already  asserted  sovereignty.  We 
have  not  asserted  sovereignty.  Whether 
we  should  have  is  beside  the  point  now. 
However,  a  number  of  nations  have  as- 
serted interests  and  rights  of  various 
kinds.  When  they  get  together  there 
must  be  a  comprotaise  of  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  their  basic  mterests,  if  they 
are  to  arrive  at  a  composite  agreement 
which  will  move  forward  the  cau.se  of 
peace  and  the  cause  of  proper  adminis- 
tration of  this  great  area. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKTE  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  I  yield  3  addiUonal 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  treaty 
does  not  take  away  from  the  United 
States  any  existing  rights  which  the 
United  States  has  today,  with  the  excei>- 
tion  of  the  fact  tha,t  the  treaty — for  its 
duration — does  debar  us  and  any  other 
country  from  asserting  in  the  future  any 
additional  claims  to  sovereignty.  We 
give  that  up.  So  does  every  other  coun- 
try. So  will  every  other  nation  which 
accedes  to  the  treaty.  So  will  every 
other  member  of  the  United  Nations 
which  accedes  to  the  treaty  In  the  fu- 
ture. No  nation  can  assert  any  addi- 
tional claims  of  sovereignty  over  and 
above  those  which  they  have  asserted  or 
claimed  up  to  this  time.  So  we  are  giv- 
ing up  nothing  which  we  presently  pos- 
sess. We  are  giving  to  no  nation  any- 
thing that  that  nation  does  not  already 
possess  in  the  Antarctic.  However,  we 
are  preventing  by  this  treaty  the  possi- 
bility of  a  chaotic  condition  existing  in 
Antarctica  in  the  next  few  years,  which 
could  rise  up  to  intrigue  us,  and  cause 
us  some  trouble  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  which  we  never  thought  possible 
a  short  time  ago.  To  me.  that  is  the 
alternative  we  must  face. 

If  we  do  not  ratify  this  treaty,  what 
is  the  alternative?  The  alternative  Is 
the  possibility,  and  the  strong  probabil- 
ity, that  there  will  be  an  increasing 
number  of  nations  who  will  stake  out 
claims  in  Antarctica,  and  we  will  have 
a  mares  nest  of  international  confusion 
that  we  will  never  be  able  to  straighten 
out. 

I  believe  this  is  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity, first,  to  settle  the  jurisdictional 
questions  in  Antarctica  and  the  question 
of  rights  In  Antarctica,  and,  second,  to 
prevent  a  mad  scramble  which  an  unin- 
hibited world  could  get  into.  By  the 
treaty  we  would  prevent  that  from  hap- 
pening,   and   once   and    for   all— I   am 


.speaking  of  the  first  30  years  of  the 
treaty — establish  the  basic  prmciple  that 
Antarctic  land  .shall  be  used  under  no 
circumstances  for  military  purp^^ses  or 
for  bases  of  any  nation. 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICEIi  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  have  an  additional  2  min- 
utes' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  2  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  That  Is  vi- 
tally important.  It  is  the  first  time,  as 
far  as  I  know,  that  we  have  had  this 
opportunity 

There  is  another  aspect  which  has 
been  emphasized  by  other  speakers,  and 
that  is  that  the  treaty  Ls  clear  that  no 
signatory  to  the  treaty — that  is.  anyone 
of  the  12  nations — or  any  other  nation 
which  accedes  to  the  treaty  in  the  fu- 
ture, can  miport  for  military  purposes 
any  equipment  or  any  personnel  mto 
Antarctica,  and  that  every  piece  of 
equipment,  every*  program,  every  plan 
that  any  nation  has  in  Antarctica  must 
be  put  down  on  the  record  beforehand. 
The  ships  and  planes  and  vehicles  that 
take  that  material  into  Antarctica  are 
subject  to  inspection  by  every  other 
party  to  the  treaty,  in  advance  Instal- 
lations in  Antarctica  are  subject,  not  to 
an  Inspection  of  a  comnuttee  of  these 
nations,  but  by  everyone  of  the  12  na- 
tions. Everyone  of  those  nations  has  a 
right  to  inspect  the  IrLstallations  and 
equipment  and  records  of  everyone  of 
the  other  11  nations,  at  any  time,  with- 
out any  Inhibition  or  restraint. 

That  to  me  Is  a  tremendous  step  in 
international  comity.  It  is  a  tremen- 
dous step  on  this  great  road  that  we  are 
trying  to  follow  to  get  access  to  the 
other  mans  operations.  It  Is  the  same 
access  that  we  are  willing  to  give  him 
so  far  as  our  operations  are  concerned. 

Of  course,  the  treaty  is  not  perfect. 
I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  it  is  not  a 
perfect  treaty.  I  wotild  like  to  see  cer- 
tain things  added  to  the  treaty  for  our 
own  benefit.  However,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  some  of  the  things  which 
would  copper-rivet  the  treaty  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  would  be  totally  un- 
acceptable to  other  nations.  I  believe 
this  Ls  a  great  milestone  and  opportunity 
in  the  Interest  of  the  world  and  In  the 
interest  of  the  establishment  of  prin- 
ciples which  we  espouse. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  5  minutes  to 
me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  today  and  read 
the  speeches  in  the  Record  yesterday, 
the  thought  has  gone  through  my  mind 
that  actually  this  is  a  contest  in  the 
Senate  between  the  age  which  has 
passed  and  the  age  which  Is  thronging 
before.  A  number  of  extremely  able 
speeches  have  been  made  In  opposition 
to  the  treaty,  notably  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle)  and  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior  Senator   from    Georgia    [Mr.    Rus- 
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sellI.  I  honor  their  views,  and  regret 
that  I  cannot  find  it  possible  to  be  in 
accord  with  them. 

The  opposition  to  the  treaty,  in  my 
judgment,  is  based  on  the  old -fashioned 
theory  of  comi^lete  and  absolute  sov- 
ereignty; the  right  of  any  nation  to  do 
as  it  sees  fit  in  a  world  which  has  be- 
come too  small  to  permit  that  kind  of 
conduct  any  longer  to  be  feasible 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  has  summarized, 
far  more  cogently  than  I  could,  the  rea- 
sons supporting  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  I  shall  not  reiterate  what  has 
been  so  well  stated.  I  should  like  to 
complete  my  brief  remarks  by  reading 
a  few  comments  from  an  editorial  which 
was  published  not  too  long  ago  in  a 
document  rarely  quoted  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  we  would  be  wise  if 
we  quoted  from  it  more  frequently.  The 
editorial  was  published  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature  Its  distinguished 
editor,  Norman  Cotioins.  was  speaking 
about  an  entirely  different  subject,  but 
I  think  his  remarks  are  pertinent  to  the 
subject  under  discussion  today.  He 
said: 

The  central  problem,  essentially.  Is  to  ar- 
range the  affairs  of  human  society  on  earth 
In  such  a  way  as  to  make  It  safe  for 
people.  •  •  • 

The  fact  Is  that  life  on  earth  Is  made 
possible  by  the  moat  precarious  balancing 
act  In  the  universe. 

Human  life  Is  the  rarest,  most  complex, 
and  most  precious  of  all  the  prizes  In  the 
universe.  It  la  this  prize  that  la  now  In 
the  fM-ocess  of  being  dUnlnUhed  and  re- 
jected— by    humaiia    themselves    •    •    • 

The  direction  of  men's  thoughts  •  •  • 
has  yet  to  adjust  Itself  to  the  new  to- 
tal demands  Forms  of  human  M-ganlza- 
tlon.  shaped  In  response  to  the  evolving 
needs  of  the  past,  are  absurdly  Inadequate 
for   present   and   future     •    •    • 

One  problem  that  the  individual  nations 
most  certainly  cannot  handle  adequately  has 
to  do  with  the  common  safety  of  the  worlds 
peoples.  •  •  • 

Beyond  the  charges  and  countercharges 
and  clamor  of  sovereignties  a  basic  problem 
persists.  The  existing  mechanisms  by  which 
human  society  operate?  are  inadequate  to 
sustain  the  cause  of  Ufe.  New  mechanisms 
must  be  created.  The  time  for  creating 
them  Is  short  •  •  •  The  place  to  begin 
is   with    the   Idea   that   it    Is  necessary 

Mr  President,  this  treaty  is  an  effort 
to  create  such  a  new  mechanism  It 
will  take  out  of  the  field  of  international 
rivalry  a  huge  continent  as  yet  not  con- 
quered by  man.  It  is  an  experiment  with 
an  effort  to  make  world  i^eace  possible 
through  the  rule  of  law.  For  that  rea.son. 
I  support  the  treaty 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  which  I 
read,  entitled,  "Life  and  the  Vital  Frac- 
tion," be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Lirx  AND  THE  Vital  Fraction 

It  Is  said  that  the  world  has  been  totally 
changed  since  Paris.  This  may  be  true  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  may  be  true  of  the  pros- 
pects. But  It  Is  not  true  of  the  problem 
The  nature  of  the  problem  remains  the 
same. 


The  central  problem,  essentially.  Is  to  ar- 
range the  affairs  of  human  society  on  earth 
In  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  safe  for  f>eople. 
Things  are  now  happening  that  threaten, 
within  a  ccwnparatlvely  short  time,  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  that  safety. 

The  failure  of  the  Paris  meeting  has  not 
changed  the  fact  that  life  on  earth  Is  made 
possible  by  the  most  precarious  balancing 
act  In  the  universe  A  small  change  In  the 
total  amount  of  radiation  on  earth  could  re- 
sult In  a  vast  reshufOlng  of  species  through 
wholesale  mutations.  A  small  shift  In  the 
distance  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  could  cause 
the  earth  either  to  freeze  over  or  burn  up. 

The  internal  economy  of  the  human  being 
operates  through  an  endless  number  of 
delicate  balances.  A  small  alteration  In  the 
balance  Inside  the  body  of  salt  to  water,  of 
oxygen  to  carbon  dioxide,  of  red  blood  cells 
to  white,  could  put  an  end  to  life.  Lessen- 
ing of  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  bead  for 
only  a  few  consecutive  minutes  could  damage 
the  brain  beyond  repair. 

•  •  •  •  • 

That  Is,  out  of  500  million  sperm  cells  avail- 
able for  fertilization,  only  l  achieved  fusion. 
No  two  cells  were  alike.  Each  had  the  po- 
tential stamp  of  a  complete  and  unique  per- 
sonality built  Into  It.  It  would  be  theoreti- 
cally possible  for  a  single  man  to  double  the 
earths  population.  In  terms  of  the  sperm  cells 
he  could  make  available  In  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

In  addition  to  the  vital  and  elusive  frac- 
tions, man  must  run  a  gamut  represented 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  It  took 
Ufe  on  earth  to  produce  a  species  with  Intelli- 
gence, sensitivity,  an  awareness  of  beauty,  a 
sense  of  wonder,  and  an  ability  to  change  its 
environment. 

Human  life  Is  the  rarest,  most  complex,  and 
most  precious  of  all  the  prizes  In  the  uni- 
verse It  Is  this  prize  that  Is  now  In  the 
process  of  being  diminished  and  rejected — by 
humans  themselves.  The  humans  are  tam- 
pering with  the  vital  fractions.  They  are  al- 
tering the  radiation  balance  In  the  atmos- 
phere They  are  damaging  their  own  germ 
cells,  producing  defective  creatures,  and  can- 
celing out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  of 
evolving  development.  They  are  rearranging 
the  vital  proportions  in  the  soil.  Indeed, 
they  are  at  the  point  of  eliminating  Ufe 
altogether. 

These  new  capacities  have  come  up  so  sud- 
denly that  their  thunderheads  have  hardly 
been  observed  The  direction  of  men's 
thoughts,  conditioned  by  centuries  of  local 
environmental  habits,  has  yet  to  adjust  itself 
to  the  new  total  demands  Forms  of  human 
organization,  shaped  in  response  to  the  evolv- 
ing needs  of  the  past,  are  absurdly  inade- 
quate for  present  and  future  Old  methods 
for  protecting  life  now  become  the  fuse 
points  for  exploding  It:  that  Is.  the  Nation  Is 
no  longer  the  outer  ring  of  security.  It  Is 
now  a  flailing  unit  of  a  world  anarchy  The 
greater  its  Insistence  on  maintaining  Its  tra- 
ditional absolute  sovereignty,  the  greater 
the  threat  to  its  own  people — and  Indeed,  to 
all  peoples. 

It  becomes  necessary,  then,  for  man  to 
develop  a  survival  perspective.  He  must 
think  In  a  way  he  has  never  thought  before — 
about  his  uniqueness,  about  his  place  In 
the  universe,  about  the  meaning  and  pre- 
ciousness  of  life,  about  his  vahies  about  hl.s 
relationship  to  other  human  beings,  ab'TUt 
the  new  institutions  or  mechanisms  that  are 
required  to  deal  with  random  and  pulveriz- 
ing power,  and  about  the  rights  of  the  next 
generation. 

If  there  is  any  single  vantage  point  In  the 
world  for  the  development  and  use  of  a 
survival  perspective  It  should  be  the  United 
Nations.  No  one  knows  ■whether  another 
meeting  of  the  leading  statesmen  will  be 
held  any  time  soon.  But  meetings  of  the 
United  Nations  are  going  on  every  day  The 
organization  was  created  for  the  express  pur- 


pose of  coping  with  problems  that  the  indi- 
vidual nations  could  not  handle  adequately. 
One  problem  that  the  individual  nations 
most  certainly  cannot  handle  adequately 
has  to  do  with  the  common  safety  of  the 
world's  peoples. 

As  soon  as  the  United  Nations  gets  over  Its 
present  decibel-duel  over  spies  and  counter- 
spies, high-flying  planes  and  low-flying 
microphones,  it  would  be  helpful  If  it  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  the  main  need.  For  beyond 
the  charges  and  counterciiarges  and  clamor 
of  sovereignties  a  basic  problem  perslsU. 
The  existing  mechanisms  by  which  human 
society  operates  are  Inadequate  to  sustain 
the  cause  of  life.  New  mechanisms  must  be 
created.  The  time  for  creating  them  is  short. 
The  U.N.  might  supply  such  a  mechanism. 
The  place  to  begin  Is  with  the  idea  that  it 
Is  necessary. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
whose  time  will  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  be  charged? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  opponents 
of  the  treaty  have  some  38  minutes  re- 
maining? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self further  to  the  treaty,  but  I  do  not 
desire  to  use  all  my  time  now  if  any  Sen- 
ator desires  to  speak  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  If  no  other  Senator 
desires  to  speak  now.  I  shall  proceed 
in  my  own  time,  but  I  give  notice  that  if 
any  Senator  desires  a  brief  opportunity 
to  speak,  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  the  day  I 
discussed  briefly  the  fantasy  of  bringing 
Russia  into  the  Antarctic  to  share 
equally  in  this  vast  continent  that  lies 
around  the  South  Pole.  I  also  adverted 
to  the  lack  of  specific  knowledge  as  to 
the  actual  wealth  of  that  area  Despite 
the  contentions  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  mineral  wealth,  the  evidence 
shows  that  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  Antarctic  has  been  actually 
examined  to  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  mineral  deposits  there. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  all  the  ob.iections  I  see  to  the 
treaty  but  there  are  one  or  two  aspects 
that  I  should  like  to  duscu-s.";  One  in 
particular  is  the  effect  this  treaty  has 
on  the  national  security — the  surrender 
of  strategic  advantage  by  the  United 
States:  the  meaning  of  the  threat  to  the 
defense  of  this  country  that  i.*;  implied  by 
the  treaty 

It  is  an  affront  to  the  national  pride 
and  the  national  prestige  that  we  have 
failed  to  a.ssert  our  claims  Our  failure 
poses  a  grave  and  direct  threat  to  our 
national    defense       It    does   not   require 
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any  military  genius  to  grasp  the  stra- 
tesic  importance  of  Antarctica  in  an  age 
of  mtercontmenial  missiles,  space  rock- 
ets, and  earth  satellites. 

Indeed,  '^e  were  aware  of  this  in  the 
age  of  the  ordinary  submarine-  and  of 
the  airplane  of  20  years  aso.  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull  looked,  far  Into 
the  future  when  he  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trine that  the  American  Republics  would 
not  permit  any  foreign  power  to  take 
,  over  this  area.  I  regret  very  much  that 
it  is  proposed  here  today  to  abandon  that 
position  and  to  retreat  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Monroe  Doctrme  to  the 
Palmer  Peninsula  which  is  vital  to  keep- 
ing open  the  Drake  Passage. 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  Ant- 
arctic has  been  stated  many  times,  in 
many  different  ways.  But  it  has  seldom 
been  stated  more  eloquently  or  expertly 
than  by  the  late  Admiral  Byrd.  whom  I 
consider  our  foremost  Antarctic  author- 
ity. 

In  a  magazine  article  published  in 
1954,  Byrd  stated: 

As  any  astute  military  planner  now  knows, 
the  nation  that  controls  Palmer  Peninsula 
at  the  northern  tip  of  the  continent  could 
strangle  America's  lifeline  In  case  of  another 
world  war. 

Should  the  easily  disabled  Panama  Canal 
be  knocked  out  by  an  A-bomb,  shipe  travel- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  would 
have  to  sail  around  the  toe  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, between  Cape  Horn  and  Antarctica.  At 
I  present  we  have  no  defenses  In  that  area 
I  and  our  ships  would  become  easy  prey  for 
enemy  Jets  and  submarines  that  might  some 
day  be  based  on  Antarctica. 

■  •  •  •  • 

I;,  '.^ct.  with  work  and  foresight,  Ant- 
a.-"*  I  could  some  day  be  made  Into  a  large 
.■;'.'  i-^-e:c  American  bomber  base  and  A-bomb 
ar?!en-il  guarding  the  entire  southern  world. 
B<^)rr.bers  based  there  could  effectively  nulli- 
fy d.r.-:  >■  let  threat  to  South  America.  Aus- 
tral-i.  .NtA  Zealand,  the  southern  Pacific 
Mauds,  and  parts  of  Africa. 

Even  the  advocates  of  the  treaty  rec- 
ognize and  admit  the  military  signifi- 
cance nf  this  area.  Mr.  Phleger.  the 
chief  negotiator  of  the  treaty,  stated, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee: 

Having  in  mind  that  the  Palmer  Peninsula 
Is  400  miles  from  the  tip  of  South  America — 

And.  M:'  President,  in  terms  of  today's 
weapons,  400  miles  is  not  as  far  as  50 
miles  was  prior  to  World  War  II — 

and  that  Antarctica  Is  about  2.000  miles  from 
Melbourne.  Australia,  and  realizing  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  great  area  being  op>ened 
for  military  purposes,  the  establishment 
of  launching  pads  and  missile  bases,  then 
you  can  well  understand  the  agitation  of  the 
countries,  our  friends  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, when  the  Soviet  Union  moved  Into 
that  area. 

A  more  persuasive  argument  could 
hardly  be  made  for  retaining  full  Amer- 
ican intere.st  in  the  Antarctic  Continent, 
including  the  right  to  u.=;e  it  for  defensive 
purposes  if  necessary.  Mr.  Phleger 
truly  stated  the  threat.  But  as  a  rem- 
edy, he  proposed  that  we  permit  the 
Russians  to  establish  themselves  in  an 
area  where  they  have  no  right  to  be  in 
the  f^rst  place. 

Earlier,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr  Holland;  a.sked 
questions  about  the  distance  from  the 


tip  of  the  Palmer  Peninsula  to  Africa. 
But,  Mr.  President,  no  American  with 
even  a  meager  knowledge  of  geography 
could  today  fail  to  grasp  the  strategic 
importance  of  that  part  of  the  Antarctic 
Continent. 

Yet,  the  State  Department  contends 
the  strategic  importance  of  Antarctica 
is  a  primary  reason  that  the  United 
States  should  take  the  lead  in  neutral- 
izing the  continent,  and  why  we  should 
give  Russia  an  equal  voice  in  its  control. 
Mr.  President,  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand any  such  argument.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  both  illogical  and  fallacious. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
McNamara  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  RUSSELL      I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  the  absence  of  this 
treaty,  will  not  this  entire  area  be  open 
to  exploration  and  exploitation  by  the 
Soviets,  without  restraint?  Would  not 
they  then  have  as  much  access  to  the 
area  as  we  or  anyone  else  would?  It 
seems  to  me  the  danger  lies  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  treaty,  whereas  if  there  is  a 
treaty  the  situation  will  be  frozen  and 
there  will  be  some  possibility  of  legal 
action  in  the  event  of  exploitation  by  one 
of  the  members  of  the  treaty  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  Senator's  argu- 
ment would  apply  to  any  part  of  South 
America  or  to  the  Caribbean  area  or, 
more  immediately,  to  Cuba.  What  keeps 
the  Soviets  out  of  Cuba,  today?  It  is  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is  the  knowledge 
that  the  United  States  has  announced  a 
policy  of  resisting  any  intrusion  by 
European  powers  into  Cuba. 

That  is  what  would  keep  the  Soviets 
out  of  this  area,  which  is  so  vital  to  us,  in 
the  Antarctic.  Secretary  Hull  extended 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  this  part  of  the 
Antarctic  Continent.  But  now  it  is  pro- 
posed that  we  abandon  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, as  regards  Antarctica,  and  allow  it 
to  be  open  to  exploitation  by  any  of  these 
12  nations  or  by  any  other  nations  on 
the  earth. 

If  we  are  not  wiUing  to  fight  for  our 
security  wherever  it  is  involved,  we 
might  as  well  surrender  now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGee  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  -Senator 
from  Georgia  yield  to  the  SenaUir  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  RUSSELL      I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  stating  that  we 
would  abandon  all  our  rights  to  the  area 
and  that  we  would  abandon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  area, 
what  basis  does  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia have  for  stating  there  would  be  any 
such  abandonment  of  our  rights? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  My  position  is  that 
we  have  a  valid  claim  there,  today,  al- 
though we  have  not  asserted  that  claim. 
It  does  not  matter  how  valid  our  claim 
is;  if  Russia  came  in  now  and  remained 
there,  beside  us.  for  30  years,  when  the 
treaty  would  expire,  Russia  would  claim 
rights  there  equal  to  our  own  and  would 
assert  her  claim. 


The  primary  vice  of  this  entire  matter 
has  been  the  failure  to  assert  our  claim 
in  this  area  when  we  have  a  valid  right 
to  it. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  strategic  factor 
involved  in  the  Antai-ctic  becomes  read- 
ily apparent  to  all  when  we  recognize 
what  undoubtedly  would  happ>en  in  the 
event  of  war — namely,  that  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Suez  Canal  would  be 
closed  or  destroyed.  If  the  Suez  Canal 
were  lost  to  the  free  nations  of  the  We.st, 
it  would  mean  that  ships  sailing  to  and 
from  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans 
would  pass  between  the  tip  of  Africa  and 
the  Antarctic.  Although  the  width  of 
the  passage  is  considerable,  it  would  still 
be  Imperative  that  control  of  the  Ant- 
arctic mainland  and  waters  remain  in 
Western  hands  in  order  to  protect  the 
lines  of  communication  and  supply  be- 
tween Western  Europe  and  the  East. 

But  the  problem  would  be  Infinitely 
more  acute  were  we.  for  any  reason,  de- 
nied the  u.se  of  the  Panama  Canal  In 
that  likelihood,  passage  to  and  from  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  would  be  by  way  of 
the  Drake  Passage — a  500-mile-wide 
waterway  between  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Palmer  Peninsula.  Earlier  today  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland]  ad- 
verted to  that. 

Mr.  President,  if  access  to  that  water- 
way were  denied  to  the  United  States 
and  to  Western  Nation  shipping  under 
any  circumstances,  we  would  have  suf- 
fered a  great  disaster,  one  which  would 
be  irrevocable. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Earlier  today.  I 
asked  a  question  which  I  would  like  to 
repeat  now,  in  order  to  obtain  a  direct 
answer  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia:  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
the  proposed  treaty,  if  it  were  to  go  into 
eflfect,  the  Russians  would  have  a  com- 
plete right  to  establish  an  airbase  for 
exploratory  purposes  or  scientific  pur- 
poses in  the  Palmer  Peninsula,  and  is  it 
not  true  that  such  an  airbase  could  be 
quickly  converted  for  military  purposes 
in  the  event  of  a  war  emergency? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  A  military  plane  can 
land  on  the  same  base  that  a  civilian 
plane  can  land  on,  and  it  undoubtedly 
would  be  u.sed  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Soviet  can 
build  such  a  base,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
our  country  also  can? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  has 
fallen  into  an  error  I  never  thought  I 
would  see  befall  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  He  knows  the  United 
States  deals  In  good  faith,  and  he  be- 
lieves the  Russians  will  do  likewise;  he  is 
willing  to  place  the  destiny  of  this  Na- 
tion In  the  good  faith  of  the  Soviets. 
That  Is  where  we  differ.  I  do  not  trust 
Russia  as  far  as  I  can  push  this  Capitol. 
The  Senator  knows  if  we  sign  an  agree- 
ment we  will  live  up  to  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concede  that  the 
most  effective  argument  which  can  be 
made  against  the  treaty  is  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Soviet  will  not  abide  by  its 
words,     I  agree  theoretically  with  the 


Senator  from  Georgia  on  that  iX)int;  but 
if  we  adopt  that  attitude  forever  and 
forever,  we  would  never  be  a  party  to 
entering  into  any  agreement,  never  an- 
ticipating that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
worldwide  solution  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing us.  I  would  say  that  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  vote  against  this  treaty,  it  is 
on  the  basis  of  declaring  that  never  shall 
we  accept  the  word  of  the  Soviet.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  do  that 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  Senator 
narrows  the  Issue  too  much.  We  will 
give  the  Soviets  rights  where  they  have 
no  rights,  if  we  ratify  this  treaty  today. 
They  have  no  just  or  valid  claim  of  any 
kind,  but  we  are  proposing  to  give  it  to 
them  by  this  treaty.  If  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  In  good  faith,  let  it  sign  an 
agreement  that  wiil  allow  aerial  inspec- 
tion of  both  countries,  as  has  been 
proposed  by  the  President. 

This  was  a  sunshine  treaty.  "When 
this  treaty  was  negotiated,  it  was  on  the 
eve  of  the  visit  of  Premier  Khrushchev 
to  this  country.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
Soviet  was  generating  an  aura  of  good 
will  and  back  slapping  and  smiles;  we 
were  giving  lavish  parties  for  each  other. 
It  was  when  Mr  Khru.shchev  was  using 
the  charm  treatment  on  the  Western 
world.  That  was  apparent  frcwn  the 
statement  of  the  Russian  delegate  who 
was  there  at  tht>  opening  of  the  session. 
He  referred  to  the  rreat  good  will  that 
was  being  generated  therL 

This  treaty  would  apply  only  to  our 
areas,  not  to  Russia's  areas.  It  gives 
Russia  rights  where  they  have  none.  I 
am  willing  tomorrow  to  have  an  sig:ree- 
ment  signed  with  Russia  for  total  dis- 
armament, if  we  can  do  it  with  safety  to 
the  United  States,  but  I  shall  not  by  my 
vote  approve  a  treaty  that  will  endanger 
this  country  unless  I  know  all  of  our 
rights  are  protected:  and  that  is  not 
true  in  this  treaty. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr  L.AUSCITF  There  are  seven  na- 
tions that  have  a.^serted  claims  to 
Antarctica,  and  all  are  signatories  to  this 
treaty.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.   RUSSELL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviets  allege  that  they  have 
some  basis  for  claims,  but  they  have 
never  asserted  them.  I  concede  that 
our  bases  are  much  stronger  than  those 
of  the  Soviet;  but  will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain to  me  how  we  are  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  claims  that  we  have  even 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  Norway, 
Prance,  New  Zealand.  Australia,  Argen- 
tina, and  Chile,  all  of  them  our  friends? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  I  .shall  deal  with 
that  question  presently.  I  have  a  pro- 
posal. I  am  not  being  merely  necative 
in  opposing  this  treaty.  I  have  stated 
that  before.  I  realize  the  conditions  are 
there,  and  mu.st  be  resolved  If  wo  are  to 
solve  the  matter, 

Mr.  President,  I  was  referring  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  sunshine  treaty,  that 
it  grew  out  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
for  peace  on  the  part  of  people  even- 
where  That  was  before  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev destroyed  the  last  hop>e  we  had  for 
any  peace,  when  he  broke  up  th*-  con- 


ference; and  I  pray  GckI  we  uill  never 
get  ourselves  entrapped  again  without 
knowing  what  we  are  walking  Into.  But 
just  to  show  this  is  a  sunshine  treaty. 
here  are  the  opening  remarks  of  the 
Russian  representative  at  the  confer- 
ence.    He  declared: 

At  present  favorable  conditions  are  emerg- 
ing In  the  world  for  more  active  cooperation 
of  aJl  states  in  the  interests  of  consolidat- 
ing peace  and  security. 

The  visit  of  the  Chairmnn  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  N  S  Khrushchev, 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  his 
talks  with  the  U.S.  President.  I>wlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  was  an  Important  contribution 
to  the  normalization  of  the  International 
situation. 

Our  Conference  Is  meeting  at  the  moment 
when  the  trend  toward  warmer  relations 
between  states  is  discernible,  and.  figurative- 
ly speaking,  this  fair  wind  which  has  risen  In 
the  Internatlon&i  atmosphere  Is  favorable  for 
our  Conference  and  must  assist  in  the  happy 
sailing  of  our  ship. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference In  the  atmosphere  of  the  Con- 
ference when  the  treaty  was  signed  by 
our  representative,  and  in  world  condi- 
tions today,  when  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  called  upon  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  I  say  the  difference  is  so  great 
that  it  becomes  our  solemn  duty  to  re- 
ject It,  and  not  fall  into  the  Russian  trap 
of  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  warmth 
that  was  generated.  It  could  have  been 
generated  In  pyart  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  us  duped  into  this  treaty.  I 
would  not  put  it  past  tlie  duplicity  of 
Khrushchev  and  his  a.ssociates  to  have 
had  that  period  of  joviality  and  love  and 
good  wishes  just  to  get  us  entrapped  into 
a  treaty. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  United  States  has  found  it  possible 
to  reconcile  and  settle  very  imp>ortant 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  boundaries 
between  ourselves  and  our  greatest  ally, 
the  United  Kingdom,  on  at  least  two 
occasions,  one  of  which  led  to  the  motto 
"Fifty-four-forty  or  fight  "  in  an  An:ier- 
ican  political  campaign,  and  the  other 
of  which  had  to  do  with  the  settlement 
of  the  boundary  of  Alaska,  after  wc  had 
purchased  it  from  Russia,  so  that  the 
matter  of  reconciling  differences  in 
claims  of  land  is  nothing  new  at  all  or 
impossible  of  settlement'' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Undoubtedly  the  set- 
tlement of  this  area  as  a  part  of  the  free 
world  can  be  enhanced  If  Russia  is  frozen 
out — not  that  she  has  been  frozen  out. 
She  was  ln\ited  in  for  the  International 
Geophysical  Year.  But  if  Russia  i.";  not 
brought  in,  we  can  settle  those  differ- 
ences with  the  other  nation.*^  involved 
But  what  hope  is  there  to  settle  that  con- 
troversy if  Russia  Is  in  it.  when  we  have 
had  experience  after  experience?  How 
many  more  times  must  this  Nation  sur- 
render a  little  bit  here  and  a  little  bit 
there?  I  am  willing  to  go  a.-;  far  as  any 
man  and  come  to  a  complete  understand- 
ing with  Russia  on  every  issue.  But 
when  an  understanding  is  reached 
there  mu.':t  be  authority  and  power  to  see 
that  it  is  enforced  before  I  will  .submit 
the  future  of  this  country,  even  in  lim- 
ited detrree,  to  Ru.ssian  good  will. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  atmosphere  that  prevails  to- 
day and  the  atmosphere  that  prevailed 
when  the  treaty  was  signed.  This  justi- 
fies us  in  taking  another  long  look  at 
the  whole  question  t>efore  we  take  a  step 
from  which  we  cannot  retreat.  If  we 
ratify  the  treaty  it  will  be  ratified. 
There  will  be  no  way  to  undo  what  we 
shall  have  done. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  will   the   Senator   yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  article  X  says : 

Each  of  the  contracting  parties  luidertakes 
to  exert  appropriate  efforts,  consistent — 

And  I  emphasize — 

consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  the  end  that  no  one  engages  m 
any  activity  in  Antarctic*  contrary  to  the 
principles  or  purpKJses  of  the  present  treaty. 

If  the  Communist  Chinese  should  go 
to  Antarctica  and  should  build  a  rocket 
station  or  a  missile-tracking  station  or 
anything  else,  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  would  bar  us  from  throw- 
ing them  out  forcibly  without  ha\ing  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  United  Nations, 
under  article  X.  which  Rus.sia  ccold  veto. 

Mr.  RUSSET ,T,.  It  is  folly  to  state  that 
the  12  signatories  could  stop  such  a 
thing.  As  I  pointed  out,  the  RussiaJis  al- 
ready have  turned  over  a  base  to  Poland, 
without  a  signatory  agreement,  and  they 
are  reported  to  be  getting  ready  to  turn 
over  another  to  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is 
nothii\g  we  can  do  to  enforce  article  X 
without  going  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  Russians  have  a  veto  there 
to  block  any  action. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     That  is   correct. 

Mr.  Presidcr.t,  I  have  orily  a  few  min- 
utes remaining.  I  w  as  adverting,  before 
I  engaged  in  tlie  discussion  with  my 
valued  friend  from  Oliio,  to  the  strategic 
importance  of  this  area. 

The  treaty  itself,  by  its  very  i-enns,  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  says,  could 
be  utilized  to  prevent  us  from  taking 
steps  necessarj'  for  our  own  preservation 
and  protection. 

Ever,  without  disruption  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Drake  Passage  i.«  essentuU  to 
the  U.S.  security.  Anyilr.iig  which  af- 
fects it  will  nullify  the  command  of  tl-,e 
seas,  for  which  the  .■American  people 
have  spent  biUions  of  dollars  and  on 
which  we  have  lavished  our  ingenuity 
and  genius.  Lo.ss  of  our  defensive  rights 
in  the  Antarctic  will  impair  seriously  the 
mobility  and  maneuverability  of  our 
naval  striking  force. 

Mr.  President,  the  modernized  aircraft 
rarrier  long  ago  outgrew  the  Panama 
Canal.  To  shift  from  one  ocean  to 
another  our  latest  carriers  must  pa.ss 
between  the  tip  of  South  America  and 
the  Palmer  Peninsula  of  AntaiTtica. 
That  is  not  a  mihtary  secret.  Janes 
Flghtina  Ships  publishes  the  .size  of 
ever>-  ves.'=el.  Every  nation  in  the  world 
knows  tlie  size  of  the  Panama  CanaL 
We  have  22  aircraft  camt  rs  now  m  op- 
eration and  3  under  coivstrjction  that 
cannot  pass  throu::h  the  Panama  Canal. 

.■^.s  a  matter  of  interest.  Mr  President. 
I  a.^k  unf.nimous  consent  that  the  names 
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of  these  vessels,  which  constitute  the 
very  heart  of  our  mobile  striking  force 
on  the  seas,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Vessels  Prohibited   by   Size  From   Use  or 
Panama  Canal 

Fourteen  CVA — large  attack  carriers'  the 
Independence,  the  Saratoga  the  Midicay,  the 
Ca^al  Sea.  the  Bon  Horace  Richard,  the 
Ticonde-^ryga.  the  Shangri-La  the  Range-r  the 
For^estai.  the  F  D.  Roosevelt,  the  O^.-'kany. 
the  Lezmgton.  the  Intrepid,  the  Hancock. 

Seven  CVS'  the  Kear<iarge  the  Benning- 
ton, the  Wasp,  the  S-isfj,  the  Randolph  the 
ho'-net,  the  Yorktou-n. 

One    training   carrier:    the   Antietam. 

Three  under  construction:  the  Kitty 
Haick.   the   Constellation,    the   Enterprise. 

Mr.  RUSSEXL  Mr.  President,  my 
time  is  about  up.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
prayerfully  and  carefully  measure  up  to 
Its  constitutional  respon.sibilities.  There 
are  a  few  matters,  Mr  President,  to 
which  I  should  briefly  refer 

In  the  first  place,  to  those  who  .speak 
about  this  being  a  conflict  between  the 
ancient  a?e  and  the  modern  times,  I 
would  point  oui  once  agam  that  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  considered  t-o  be  .'some- 
what of  a  modernist  m  his  time,  was 
preparing  to  lay  claim  to  .sovereignty 
over  this  entire  area  at  the  time  World 
War  II  began. 

I  further  point  out,  Mr  President,  that 
since  World  War  11.  as  the  Congress  has 
authorized  these  missions  to  the  Antarc- 
tic it  has  been  for  the  express  purpose 
of  asserting  US.  sovereignty  Despite 
all  that.  Mr,  Presideiit.  we  have  made  no 
claims.  We  say  now  we  shall  make  no 
claims.  We  say  that  our  $250  million 
expended  on  exploration  and  the  lives 
of  the  Americans  who  died  in  un- 
dertaking to  build  the  future  security 
of  this  country  shall  be  pooled  with  a 
Russian  claim,  which  the  Russians  made 
at  a  conference,  that  2  days  before  the 
Britisher  sailed  in  the  Antarctic  a  Rus- 
sian did. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  have  claimed  everything.  They 
claim  they  discovered  radio,  invented  the 
airplane,  and  everything  else  I  would 
like  to  read  a  stor>-  datelined  from  Lon- 
don, June  15. 

The  Russian  claim  said  'he  sixth  continent 
was  disc  ^vered  by  a  Rxi.s.si.^n  pxpedi'.lon  Jan- 
uary 28,  1820.  2  days  bef  .re  the  Briton  gen- 
erally credited  with  the  feat — Lt.  Edward 
Bransfleld — got  there. 

The  claim  was  advanced  by  Vladimir  Le- 
1  bedev,  an  Antarctic  explorer  and  secretary 
of  the  Soviet  National  Antarctic  Commit- 
tee. 

'  Mr.  President,  are  we  to  lend  encour- 
agement to  these  spurious  claims  against 
our  vital  national  interests  by  the  ratifi- 
cation of  such  a  treaty  as  this' 

Mr,  President,  time  and  again  during 
the  consideration  of  this  treaty  my 
thoughts  have  drifted  back  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  the  purchase  of  the  Louis- 
iana territory,  and  to  William  Seward  s 
acquisition  of  Alaska  That  may  be  old- 
fashioned.  Mr.  President  It  may  be  the 
modern  trend  to  give  Ru.ssia  a  gr*^'at  deal 
and  to  try  to  work  with  Russia,  but  I  will 
take  my  place  with  Jefferson,  with  Se- 


ward, and  with  those  who  contributed  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  building  of  these  United  States, 
rather  than  adopting  any  idea  that  we 
will  accomplish  anything  by  collabora- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  In  those 
times  these  purchases  were  considered 
by  some  to  be  uiunitigated  foliy,  but  they 
were  actually  acts  of  great  vision  They 
were  acts  of  courage.  Today  they  shine 
down  through  the  pages  of  history,  and 
even  into  the  timidity  of  the  present 
hour,  as  great  beacons  that  mark  the 
forward  movement  of  Amencan  civiliza- 
tion. 

These  men  were  unafraid  to  take  bold 
action  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
nation  even  at  the  risk  of  unpopularity. 
We  are  determining  America's  future 
here  Within  the  next  hour  we  shall 
have  an  oppor'unity  to  take  bold  action 
at  the  risk  of  temporary  unpopularity  by 
refu.sing  to  sacrifice  and  to  surrender, 
through  this  treaty,  the  rights  which  are 
based  upon  American  daring  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  American  lives  and  Ameri- 
can money 

Mr  President,  I  shall  briefly  outline 
what  I  think  the  Senate  should  do. 

First  and  foremost,  we  should  reject 
this  treaty  on  the  vote  which  is  to  be 
had  within  the  next  hour  or  so 

After  we  reject  the  treaty,  we  should 
insti-uct  the  State  Department  to  ex- 
press immediately  a  claim  to  our  valid 
rights  in  this  vast  continent,  rights  that 
are  ours  on  the  basis  of  all  the  stand- 
ards that  have  historically  been  used 
for  establishing  claims  to  title  all  over 
the  world — rights  based  on  exploration, 
on  discovery,  and  on  longer  occupation 
than  any  other  country  can  estabUsh. 

Mr  President,  in  order  that  there  will 
be  no  enemy  interlopers,  we  .should  im- 
mediately reaflflrm  the  Hull  declaration 
of  1940,  saying  that  the  American  re- 
publics, from  Canada  to  Cape  Horn,  have 
a  vital  interest  in  this  area,  warning  the 
aggressive  nations  of  the  earth  to  stay 
out. 

Then,  Mr  President,  we  should  call  a 
conference  of  the  seven  friendly  powers 
that  have  asserted  claims  to  this  area. 

They  are  our  friends  and  allies.  We 
will  get  along  much  better  in  negotiat- 
ing with  them  than  we  would  if  Russia 
were  at  the  conference  table. 

What  does  Russia  do  at  every  meeting 
it  attends''  It  tries  to  plant  the  seeds  of 
discord.  It  tries  to  create  trouble,  and  it 
will  create  trouble  if  a  question  should 
ever  arise  with  respect  to  the  sixth  con- 
tinent. 

Let  us  reject  this  treaty  and  sit  with 
our  friends  among  the  seven  claimant 
nations  to  solve  this  problem.  It  can 
be  done.  There  are  conflicting  claims  in 
.some  areas,  but  they  can  be  .settled  by 
negotiation,  by  an  exchange  of  lands 
and,  indeed,  by  purchase  if  necessary,  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  in  the  case  of  the  purchase 
of  Alaska  We  shall  never  do  it  if  we 
mvite  Soviet  Russia  to  the  table,  as  is 
proposed  in  this  treaty. 

There  are  many  other  alternatives.  I 
have  never  been  more  serious  in  my  life. 
Mr  President  I  say  we  should  reject 
this  treaty  and.  if  necessary,  to  arrange 
a  conference  with  the  seven  other  claim- 


ants Immediately  for  the  control,  protec- 
tion, defense,  and  adm^inistration  of  these 
lands  during  the  time  of  the  negotiations, 
or  in  the  event  it  is  Impossible  to  nego- 
tiate. 

If  we  bring  the  greatest  enemy  to  the 
American  way  of  life — Soviet  Russia — 
into  this  picture,  we  will  have  destroyed 
any  hop>e  of  ever  settling  the  question, 
and  we  will  have  done  violence  to  future 
generations  of  Americans  yet  unborn. 
Tliis  treaty  should  be  rejected 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
whatever  time   I  have   remaining. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  .As  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
did  not  protest  this  treaty  being  reported 
from  the  committee.  As  a  member  of 
other  committees,  I  found  it  imp<)s.sible  to 
attend  some  sessions  of  the  hearings  on 
this  treaty.  I  ask  only  that  there  be 
sufficient  delay  so  that  Senators  who  are 
opposed  to  the  treaty  may  have  time  to 
prepare   their  case. 

I  have  since  reviewed  the  record,  and 
I  find  that  the  vital  questions  raised  on 
the  floor  were  for  the  most  c>art  not 
answered  in  the  committee.  I  see  Mr. 
Macomber.  one  of  the  able  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Department,  in  the 
gallery  from  time  to  time.  I  assume  he 
is  undertaking  to  give  private  answers 
to  .some  who  may  not  know  otherwise. 

But  we  have  before  us  the  record  of 
the  hearings  that  were  held.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  there  was  a  morning 
session  at  which  eight  Senators  were 
present,  which  was  less  than  a  quorum. 
That  session  lasted  for  2  hours.  Of  the 
eight  Senators  present,  five  asked  ques- 
tions during  the  course  of  the  hearing, 
which  would  mdicate  that  perhaps  all 
eight  were  not  able  to  remain  throughout 
the  hearings,  since  they  probably  had 
somewhat  the  same  problem  that  con- 
fronted the  junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Other  committees  were  meeting,  and 
the  Senate  was  In  session  all  day.  Then 
there  was  a  brief  evening  .ses,sion  which 
lasted  for  2  hours  and  15  minutes  In 
that  time  we  had  less  information  ad- 
duced than  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  presented  to  us  today  in  a  single 
presentation  of  one  side  of  the  issue  fi 
total  period  of  about  4  hours  and  15  min- 
utes was  devoted  to  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions.  There  were  f^ve 
Senators    present    that    afternoon. 

One  of  the  five,  of  course,  was  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr  Carlsoh  1  who 
had  been  an  adviser  when  this  subject 
was  considered  He  would  undoubtedly 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  subject  and 
would  perhaps  not  need  the  benefit  of 
the  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired  The  proponents  have  48  min- 
utes remaining, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  tiiank  tlie 
distinguished  Senator.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  was  compelled  to 
vote   on    this   matter   somewhat    in    the 


dark,  and  did  so  as  a  OOOltesy  to  other 
Senators.  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  thi.s 
question,  it  .seems  to  me  more  study  is  re- 
quired before  we  undertake  to  approve 
the  treaty  The  record  we  have  is  scanty. 
In  the  light  of  the  many  serious  questions 
that  have  been  rai.sed  affecting  the  very 
vital   security    interest   of   this  country. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
pointed  out.  thjjs  is  a  'sunshine"  treaty. 
I  believe  it  was  negotiated  immediateiy 
after  Khrushchev*.?  vi.iit  to  this  country. 
His  vi.<!it  came  In  September  or  October, 
and  this  treaty  was  negotiated  within 
60  days  of  Khrushchev's  visit,  at  a  time 
when  people  felt  that  Khrushchev  was 
not  a  bad  fellow,  and  before  he  re.sumed 
his  rattling  of  hi.s  rockets  at  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  with 
regard  to  the  last  comment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  of  cour.se,  the  chair- 
man has  no  way  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  members  at  a  committee  meeting.  AH 
chairmen  know  that.  These  meetings 
were  held  in  the  usual  order.  The  ones 
who  were  Interested  were  present  and 
attended.  We  have  the  record  before  us. 
It  consists  of  101  pages.  We  had  the 
representatives  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Defense;  al.so 
scientists  and  Independent  authorities  on 
International  law,  for  example,  from  Co- 
lumbia University;  and  also  public  wit- 
nesses. Any  public  witness  who  was  will- 
ing and  desirous  to  appear  could  do  so. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything 
sketchy  about  the  hearings  With  all 
deference,  the  statements  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  fMr  RttssellI.  in 
my  opinion,  are  not  information  on  this 
subject.  Many  of  them  are  quite  irrele- 
vant As  an  example,  he  makes  much 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  He  seems  to 
forget  that  more  than  half  of  Antarctica 
is  not  even  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
I  do  not  know  what  he  proposes  to  do 
about  the  part  which  Is  in  the  Eastern 
Hemi.sphere.  He  will  have  to  create  some 
new  doctrine  to  cover  that  area. 

I  do  not  accept  the  statement  that  this 
record  is  Incomplete  or  Inadequate  in  any 
respect  I  think  it  Is  an  excellent  record. 
The  Antarctic  Treaty,  of  course,  was  pre- 
pared and  negotiated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Herman  Phlecer.  with  the 
assistance  of  two  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  and  the  usual  assistance  from  the 
State  Department. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  FTJLBRTGHT  One  moment.  I 
may  say  the  Navy  was  represented.  A 
Captain  Davis  was  present  and  partici- 
pated at  all  times.  All  these  proposals 
were  cleared  with  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  it  apprcr\-ed  them. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  would 
not  wish  to  see  the  impression  go  out,  if 
it  should  go  out  as  a  result  of  the  ob- 
servations of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  that  this  or  other  mat- 
ters which  come  before  the  Senate  do  not 
receive  proper  consideration.  Attend- 
ance at  committee  hearings  i«  a  matter 
of  an  individual  Senator's  diligence,  for 
one  thing;  but  all  the  documents  are 
constantly  available.  Tliis  subject  has 
been  before  the  committee  for  some  time. 
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Mr  FLTLBRTGHT  Since  February. 
«  h^n  it  came  to  tht  cnmmittee 

Mr  DIRKSEN  It  L"^  easy  to  let  the 
i.mpression  po  out  that  the  treaty  has 
been  very  hastily  and  sketchily  c/)n- 
sidered  I  do  not  deem  that  to  be  the 
case  at  all,  and  particularly  so  by  virtue 
of  the  well-rounded  and  completely  docu- 
mented statements  which  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  this 
debate 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  believe  he  is  quite  correct.  I  be- 
lieve the  situation  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  occasional  story  we  hear,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Senate  pa.s.sed  a  bill  with 
only  6  or  10  Senators  present.  Usually 
such  bills  are  private  bills  or  bills  aeref  d 
upon  in  committee,  and  they  can  always 
be  presented  in  the  fashion  described. 
This  treaty  was  considered  in  the  usual 
course,  with  the  stall  work  and  the 
attention  of  committee  members  in  ex- 
actly the  .same  way  in  which  all  treaties 
are  considered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  vield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  belief,  based 
up>on  my  experience  of  S^  years  in  the 
Senate  and  in  connection  with  hearings 
held  by  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, that  if  we  arc  to  heed  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana in  this  instance,  we  will  have  to 
heed  it  in  instance  after  instance  when 
measures  are  brought  before  us  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  venture  to  say  that  in  these  hear- 
ings there  was  a  greater  attendance 
than  is  normally  the  case.  If  we  are 
to  accejjt  the  Senator's  argument,  we 
will  find  that  in  instance  after  instance 
the  same  argument  can  t>e  made,  that 
there  were  not  enough  Senators  present. 
I  observed  that  yc^*crday.  in  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  at  subcommitee  hear- 
ing, a  measure  v.  us  acted  upon.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  when  that  question 
comes  before  us?  A  quorum  of  four 
members  was  necessary-,  and  three  mem- 
bers were  present,  and  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor knows,  does  he  not.  that  he  himself 
has  insisted,  as  a  customary  thing,  and 
has  granted  time,  as  chairman,  for 
members  of  the  committee  to  study  a 
matter  and  to  decide  what  position  they 
will  take  on  it.  and  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  minority  views.  In 
this  instance  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  willing  to  waive  that  cus- 
tomary courtesy  and  to  have  the  treaty 
reported  to  the  Senate  without  further 
consideraion.  because  we  were  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  session. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  I  have  not 
criticized  the  Senator  for  his  action. 
That  is  quite  true.  The  Senator  was 
not  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  but  he  con- 
sented to  allowing  it  to  be  voted  upon 
and  reported  to  the  Senate.  That  is 
true.  The  only  point  I  am  makirn?  is 
that  I  disagree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  hearings  were  not 
adequate  and  that  the  treaty  did  not  re- 
ceive   proper    consideration.     I    believe 


that  with  the  exception  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  virtually  ai:  the  other 
members  of  the  commiitee  were  present 
when  we  voted  on  the  treaty 

I  yield  10  minutes  tc-  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President  I  should 
like  first  to  say  that,  as  one  of  the  cmht 
members  of  the  committee  who  attended 
the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Fcr- 
eign  Relations  when  it  considered  the 
proposed  Antarctic  Treaty.  I  coiisider 
eight  to  be  a  pretty  good  numbf  r  of  mem- 
bf^rs  to  be  pi-esent  It  is  not  necessary-  to 
have  a  quorum  present  in  order  to  hold 
a  liearing.  as  everycne  knows  Nearly 
ail  the  members  -^f  the  committee  were 
present,  as  the  chairman  says,  when  we 
reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate.  As  I  re- 
call, only  one  SenaUir.  the  Senator  from 
CaUfomia  of  ail  those  who  have  reg- 
istered their  oppositicn  to  the  treaty  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  made  any  ob.iec- 
tion  to  it  at  the  time  of  the  hearings. 
Apparently  things  have  transpire  d  since 
then  which  have  made  o^Jhcvs  decide  to 
oppose  the  treaty 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr  AIKEN.    I  yield 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grueming]  was  also  present. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Yes;  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  objected  to  it.  I  said  that  of 
all  the  Senators  who  have  oppcsed  the 
treaty  on  the  floor  the  Senator  f r ->m 
California  was  the  only  one  who  op- 
posed the  treaty  at  tiie  hear.np, 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  who  attended 
the  hearings  were  in  a  rather  critical 
mood  with  respect  to  the  treaty.  I  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  a  pood  treaty. 
I  had  heard  some  cbjeciions  voiced  to 
it.  In  fact,  I  knew  what  the  objections 
were.  Therefore,  in  committee  some  of 
us  raised  these  points  with  the  witnesses 
who  came  before  us.  The  objections  were 
satisfactorily  met  and  explained.  So 
when  the  time  came  to  vote,  I  voted  with 
the  majority  of  the  committee  to  report 
the  treaty  favorably. 

I  can  enumerate  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  the  points  which  have  been  raised 
against  the  treaty.  First  there  is  the 
objection  that  we  would  surrender  ter- 
ritorial claims  if  we  ratified  the  treaty. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI 
has  clearly  explained  that  we  do  not 
surrender  any  basis  for  territorial  claims. 
We  say  so  in  the  treaty 

We  say  no  one  can  assert  or  use  that 
authority  during  the  next  30-year  pe- 
riod, or  expand  or  make  claims  which 
have  not  been  made  up  to  this  point. 

The  second  objection  that  has  been 
raised  is  that  Russia  will  not  keep  her 
agreements.  It  is  said  that  we  would 
agree  to  do  certain  thines  or  not  to  do 
certain  things,  and  that,  although, 
Russia  would  also  agree,  she  would  not 
live  up  to  her  agreement, 

Ru.ssia  does  not  have  to  sign  the  treaty. 
She  can  go  to  Antarctica  now  if  she 
wants  to  do  so,  and  she  can  test  bombs, 
she  can  establish  missile  bases,  and  build 
airport.^:.  I  believe  that  all  Uie  nations 
Interested  down  there  are  using  air- 
planes. Therefore,  we  are  not  giving  up 
anything  in  that  respect. 

The  third  point  that  Is  raised  is  that 
under  the  treatv  Red  China  will  be  able 
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to  go  there  and  establish  bases  Well. 
Red  China  can  go  into  Antarctica  today 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  Red  China 
from  going  there.  However,  if  the  treaty 
IS  approved,  then  these  12  nations  of  the 
world  are  bound  tot^ether  to  keep  Red 
China,  or  any  other  country-,  from  s^omg 
there  and  establishing  bases  from  which 
to  attack  anyone 

I  believe  it  is  a  eood  treaty  It  pro- 
vides for  open  inspections.  For  thf"  first 
time  we  have  a  treaty  which  provides 
for  open  inspections,  a.s  open  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  them  That  provision  is 
wTitten  into  the  treaty  We  provide  in 
the  treaty  for  open  inspections.  If  the 
other  nations  auree  to  the  treaty  and  we 
agree  to  it,  at  least  we  can  try  that  prin- 
ciple in  the  great  Antarctic  area. 

As  to  the  Soviets  establi.shmg  bases.  I 
suppose  It  IS  possible  for  the  Soviets  to 
go  to  Antarctica  and  establish  missile 
bases  or  airfields  if  they  have  enough 
money  or  the  desire  to  do  it  But  why 
should  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
country  go  to  Antarctica  lo  establish  a 
base  from  which  to  attack  the  United 
States  or  any  nation  allied  with  us"!" 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Russia 
has  the  potential  today,  through  long- 
range  bombers  and  lontr-range  missiles 
to  land  nuclear  warheads  on  the  great 
militaxy  establishments  in  Florida. 
Georgia,  California.  Connecticut.  Wash- 
ington, and  elsewhere  from  closer  points 
of  vantage  than  .she  would  have  m  Ant- 
arctica Why  would  she  wish  to  build 
bases  down  there''  Maybe  she  would:  I 
do  not  know  On  th^  other  hand,  we 
acknowledge  that  even  without  them  she 
could  destroy  our  war  pot-ential  in  the 
States  I  have  mentioned  and  in  other 
States  as  well  Of  couise,  we  could  re- 
taliat-e;  we  could  plaster  Russia 

We  could  plaster  Odessa  and  Lenin- 
grad and  Moscow  and  Kiev  and  Vladivo- 
stok, and  the  other  ttreat  centers  of  Rus- 
sia, We  could  plaster  them  with  atom 
bombs 

Is  that  the  answer  to  our  problem '^ 
Is  ultimate  destruction  of  a  large  part 
of  the  world's  habitable  .surface  the 
answer^  Is  the  destruction  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  the  only  .solution 
that  we  can  look  to  in  order  to  cure  us 
and  other  nations  of  deep  suspicions? 
Is  there  not  some  other  answer'' 

The  world  is  in  turmoil  today  It  is 
in  turmoil  in  Africa  and  Asia  and  almost 
everywhere  else.  It  is  in  turmoil  largely 
as  a  result,  among  other  factors,  of  the 
intense  propaganda  being  carred  on  by 
the  great  nations  of  the  world  There  is 
tension  everywhere  today  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 
Mr,  AIKEN      I  yield 
Mr.  MANSFIELD      I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  raised  a  m.oPt   important  ques- 
tion: Is  destruction  necessary?     Here  is 

a  place  where  a  number  of  nations — 12 

on  our  initiative  are  trying  to  work  out 
a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  which 
will,  in  pfTect,  demilitarize  this  sixth  con- 
tinent and  create  a  situation  by  means 
of  which  good  faith  can  once  again  be 
establi.^hed. 

We  know  that  there  are  very  few  un- 
troubled spots  left  in  the  world  today. 


Here  is  an  agreement  we  have  started 
on  our  own  initiative.  Here  is  something 
which  we  have  proposed  The  Senate 
has  b€>en  represented  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son and  the  distinguish€>d  Senator  from 
Wyoming    Mr   McGee  : 

I  hope  that  we  will  follow  the  reason- 
ing of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  I  Mr.  Ftlbright]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
'Mr  Aiken  I  and  will  give  full  and  due 
consideration  to  this  proposal,  which 
means  .so  much,  because  it  may  well  be  a 
starting  point  toward  an  eventual  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  difficulties  which  con- 
front us  today. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  It  is  ix>ssible  that  if  we 
approve  the  agreement,  Russia  may 
violate  It,  or  some  other  country  may 
violate  It  But  if  Russia  violates  the 
treaty,  she  is  violating  a  treaty  made 
with  11  other  countries  of  the  world,  not 
with  the  United  States  alone.  That  puts 
us  in  a  decidedly  stronger  position. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senat-<^ir  further  yield? 

Mr    .AIKEN      I  yield. 

M-  MANSFIELD.  Following  up  the 
signihcant  point  being  made  by  the 
Senator  from  V'ermont,  is  It  not  true 
that  for  a  matter  of  many  months  the 
United  Stat-es  has  been  undertaking  to 
hold  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  with  other 
nations,  a  disarmament  conference? 

Mr    AIKEN      Yes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  Geneva,  SwitzerlaJid,  for  many 
months,  we  have  also  been  undertaking 
to  hold,  with  other  nations,  a  confer- 
ence seeking  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
nuclear  testing? 

Mr   AIKEN.     That  is  true 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Based  on  inspec- 
tion' 

Mr    AIKEN      That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  does  this 
treaty  have  in  store?  What  does  the 
treaty  agree  to?  For  the  first  time,  the 
things  which  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  advocating  over  the  years 
are  given  consideration.  The  complete 
right  of  unilateral  inspection  insures  the 
fulfillment  of  these  objectives.  In  other 
words,  we  are  getting  disarmament 
through  demilitarization  and  are  get- 
ting the  right  to  unilateral  inspection  in 
the  sixth  continent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tune  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  the 
treaty  provides  for  the  very  things  we 
have  been  demanding  from  Russia.  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  unanimous 
agreement  on  these  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  heard  no  objection  to  these  de- 
mands. 

The  world  is  watching  the  U.S. 
Senate  today.  What  we  do  here  will 
have  a  profound  effect  not  only  upon 
our  future  but  al-so  upon  the  future  of 
all  the  ptx)ple  of  the  world.  This  is  our 
opportunity  to  lessen  world  tension.     It 


is  an  opportunity  which  we  have  not  had 
up  to  this  time.  If  we  reject  the  treaty, 
it  will  be  charged  that  we  want  no  peace 
in  the  world,  not  even  in  that  area  cover- 
ed by  200  feet  of  ice;  that  we  want  to 
rule  the  world  by  force.  Much  of  the 
world  will  believe  that  charge.  It  will  be 
charged  that  we  wish  to  maintain  tension 
over  the  world  at  a  high  level  for 
economic  reasons  Much  of  the  world 
will  believe  that  charge  too  Many  of 
the  people  of  the  world  will  believe  it. 

Mr,  President,  we  need  a  strong  de- 
fense I  feel  free  to  talk  today  because, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  have 
never  voted  against  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  Mr  Rissfll! 
since  he  has  been  the  chamnan  of  that 
committee.  Therefore,  I  feel  free  to 
talk.  But  I  want  the  ru-ht  *o  talk  of 
j>eace.  I  want  to  think  .'  •.•ic  i:.  1 
then  talk  about  It  once  In  a  while  and 
work  for  it. 

We  cannot  carry  hate  and  .suspicion 
on  our  backs  forever,  unless  we  are  to 
achieve  the  final  end  of  total  destruc- 
tion. 

The  world  today  is  waiting  to  hear 
from  us.  It  is  waiting  to  hear  what  the 
Senate  will  do  Let  us  show,  through 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  that  we 
stand  ready  to  join  with  others  to  se- 
cure the  future  of  mankind  Let  that 
new  start  toward  peace  begin  right  now 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday I  spoke  rather  in  detail,  analyz- 
ing the  treaty  and  its  provisions,  which 
clearly  and  concisely  declare  that  there 
shall  be  no  change  of  rights  possessed 
by  any  signatory  to  the  treaty,  if  and 
when  it  is  finally  adopted.  I  do  not 
contemplate  dlscu.ssing  that  phase  of 
the  question  now  I  shall  take  up  the 
subject  of  the  nations  which  are  in- 
terested. 

Seven  nations  have  asserted  claims 
based  upon  discoveries  That  is  the 
method,  under  international  law  where 
a  discovery  is  built  up  into  a  claim 
upon  which  territorial  sovereignty  can 
eventually   be   based. 

The  United  Kingdom  Is  one  of  those 
nations  The  United  Kingdom  made  its 
claims  in  1908.  The  Palmer  Peninsula 
IS  claimed  by  the  United  Kmtidom  The 
Palmer  Peninsula  is  that  area  which  is 
a  short  distance  from  the  shores  of 
South  America.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
eight  antedates  virtually  all  the  discov- 
eries which  were  made  by  our  country. 

Our  country's  discoveries  primarily 
began  in  1928  through  the  stalwart  and 
valiant  character  of  a  brother  of  the 
distinguished  .senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  ByrdI.  That  same  area 
which  includes  the  Palmer  Peninsula  is 
claimed  by  Argentina,  on  the  basis  of 
activities  in  1942.  That  ^.trrif  area  in 
part,  is  claimed  by  Chile 

I  pose  the  que.stion:  If  we  are  to  start 
deciding  these  adverse  claims,  what 
would  be  the  result?  Great  Britain, 
whose  discoveries  were  in  1908;  Argen- 
tina, whose  discoveries  were  in  1942.  and 
Chile,  whose  discoveries  were  in  1940;  in 
full,  or  in  some  degree,  laid  claim  to  what 
IS  known  as  the  Palmer  Peiunsula. 


I  now  go  to  another  area,  this  are  being 
claimed  by  Norway.  Norway  entered  the 
area  in   1939 

The  next  area  is  the  .<=pace  claimed  bv 
AustraUa  in  1933  The  next  is  the  space 
claimed  by  Prance,  in  1924. 

Finally,  there  is  the  space  and  area 
claimed  by  New  Zealand,  in  1923 

In  spite  of  the  eloquent  and  impressive 
argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  I  submit  that  these  conflicting 
claims,  unless  there  is  a  combined  ef- 
fort made  to  adjust  them,  can  precipi- 
tate untold  grief  and  devastation  in  the 
world 

It  might  be  said  that  I  have  not  men- 
tioned the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  is  not  one  syllable  of  evi- 
dence in  the  Record  that  the  United 
States  ever  laid  official  claim  to  any  part 
of  the  Antarctic. 

The  Soviet  Union,  through  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Thaddeus  Von  Bellingshau- 
sen, did  some  sailing  along  the  coast  of 
Antarctica  in.  I  think,  about  1820.  Our 
country  had  in  that  early  period  a  man 
named  Palmer,  who  in  a  sailing  vessel 
went  down  the  coast  and  asserted  the 
discovery 

In  1839, 1  believe,  there  was  Lieutenant 
Wilkes  who  sighted  a  part  of  the  land 
now  claimed  by  Australia  and  named 
after  him 

The  United  States  became  active  in 
about  1928  We  never  asserted  a  claim 
to  any  part  of  Antarctica 

I  point  out  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  international  law  in  considering  what 
is  the  basis  of  a  claim  and  what  is  an 
actual  claim.  We  have  the  basis  for  a 
claim;  and  in  the  event  it  is  deemed  de- 
sirable to  do  .so,  we  can  convert  it  into 
an  actual  claim  But  when  we  do.  we 
shall  run  head  on  into  conflict  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  Norway,  France,  New 
Zealand.  Australia,  Argentina,  and  Chile. 
Mr  President,  I  listened  very  atten- 
tively to  the  argument  which  was  made. 
Certainly  we  should  consult  with  our 
South  American  friends  and  allies,  and 
should  evolve  a  plan  which  will  be  in  the 
Interest  of  both  our  allies  and  our  own 
country. 

On  that  scoi-e  let  me  point  out  that  in 
1959  the.se  seven  nations,  which  have 
claims  to  Antarctica,  met  Tlie.se  .seven 
nations — the  United  Kingdom.  Norway, 
France.  New  Zealand.  Australia.  Argen- 
tina, and  Chile — are  our  allies  In  con- 
sultation, these  nations,  after  consider- 
ing their  mutual  security,  the  minerals 
which  might  be  extracted  from  Antarc- 
tica, the  military  advantages  which 
might  be  had,  and  the  possibility  that 
at  some  time  in  the  future  the  2-mile  ice 
shelf  might  be  eliminated,  and  popula- 
tions might  be  established  there — after 
considering  all  those  factors — declared 
that  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  in  the 
interest  of  their  countries  and  in  the 
interest  of  our  country,  this  area  should 
be  declared  an  international  neutralized 
zone 

What  is  the  alternative?  Either  we 
shall  make  it  an  international  neutral- 
ized zone  devoted  to  scientific  research 
and  free  from  military  bases  and  mil- 
itary equipment,  on  the  one  hand,  or  we 
shall  begin  to  fight  with  the  seven  na- 
tions which  have  conflicting  claims  and 


we  shall  begin  to  be  involved  in  argu- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union 

How  is  Antarctica  to  be  divided'' 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER     The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  2  more 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  yield  2  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recocnized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  the 
argument  that  we  should  consult  with 
our  allies  is  a  sound  one.  and  we  have 
done  so.  We  have  met  with  them;  and. 
following  that  consideration  of  the  facts. 
the  distilled  judgment  was  that  this  area 
should  be  declared  an  international  neu- 
tralized zone  and  should  be  devoted  to 
scientific  research. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  all 
of  us  want  peace  and  are  working  in 
the  interest  of  peace.  I  constantly  re- 
ceive letters  in  which  I  am  asked  why 
our  country  is  expanding  its  armaments 
and  why  our  Government  does  not  de- 
vote to  peaceful  purposes  those  great 
amounts  of  money.  It  is  argued  that 
by  establishing  a  world  court  and  in- 
ternational police  we  would  eliminate 
the  great  cost  and  the  travail  and  the 
sacrifice  of  lives  which  result  from  war 
As  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  ArKEN],  this  huge  area  has 
not  yet  been  occupied  by  mankind,  and 
is  not  yet  the  subject  of  disputes  because 
of  ethnographic  differences  or  economic 
interests.  This  is  a  pristine  area  ca'pable 
of  being  dealt  with  by  means  of  the 
treaty  which  now  is  before  us 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  cast  my  vote  in 
favor  of  ratification  of  the  treaty.  I 
shall  do  so  without  any  doubt  m  my  own 
mind.  I  shall  do  so  on  the  basis  of  my 
ability  to  analyze  the  facts  involved  and 
to  understand  the  propriety  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate.  I  shall 
do  so  in  the  belief  that  my  country  will 
thus  be  served. 

I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President  how 
much  time  remains  under  mv  control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Seven- 
teen minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield  7  minutes 
to   the   Senator    from    New   York    '  Mr 
JavitsI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  treaty. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  arguments 
which  already  have  been  made  in  this 
Chamber.  Instead,  I  desire  to  identify 
myself  with  the  most  eloquent  argu- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Mr  Ful- 
BRiGHT],  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr  Aiken]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr. 
LauscheI.  who  have  carried  on  this  bat- 
tle most  manfully  for  all  of  us. 

It  is  now  my  purpose  to  emphasize  a 
cardinal  point  which  I  believe  is  impor- 
tant for  all  of  us  to  understand:  namely, 


that  the  personality  of  our  countrj-  is 
here  in  question,  becaiise  the  treaty 
was  negotiated  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  United  States  In  this  instance  the 
I'nited  States  is  willing  to  t^ke  this 
chance  becau.se  it  believes  it  has  enough 
cliaracter  and  enough  skill  and  enough 
competence  to  undenstand  that  it  is  not 
being  'taken"— and  I  use  that  word  in 
its  colloquial  sense— m  the  case  of  this 
treaty 

This  matter.  Mr  President,  is  most 
important  to  the  entire  ux)rld  The  rest 
of  the  world  is  worried  because  it  believes 
the  leadership  strength  of  the  United 
States  has  been  weakened  as  a  result  of 
recent  attitudes  taken  by  our  country. 
That  situation  is  apparent  to  all  of  us 
who  have  traveled  abroad  and  have  en- 
gaged in  international  negotiations — as 
have  I,  through  the  kindness  of  our 
minority  leader,  in  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians 

In  that  connection  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  representatives 
of  the  other  NATO  countries  and  there- 
fore, I  understand  something  about  what 
is  troubling  these  other  countries  at  this 
time  over  the  attitude  and  the  position 
of  our  countr>'.  It  is  the  fear  that  we 
really  do  not  know  what  we  want  and 
that  our  suspicion  about  the  Russians — 
which  is  entirely  justified — is  paralyzing 
our  will  and  our  .iud.ement  to  such  an 
extent  that  w  >?  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
lead  the  world  as  we  are  entitled  to  do 
and  as  we  should  do  In  short,  the  other 
nations  are  convinced  that  today  we  do 
not  know  what  we  want 

But.  Mr  President,  in  this  case  we  do 
know  what  we  want  I  say  we  want  this 
treaty  to  go  into  effect,  and  I  say  we 
want  that  to  happen  because  the  treaty 
is  no  danger  either  to  the  United  States 
or  to  the  rest  of  the  free  world  So  we 
want  the  treaty  to  go  into  efTect.  We 
believe  the  treaty  should  be  ratified,  in- 
stead of  saying  to  the  President  of  our 
country',  who  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs,  "You  may 
know  what  our  country  wants,  but  we 
do  not  think  we  do." 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
nothing  would  harm  us  more  in  the  eyes 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  than 
if  we  were  to  say  that  to  our  President, 
in  connection  with  this  significant  area. 
In  rerard  to  it  we  say  we  know  exactly 
what  we  want,  because  we  are  proceeding 
with  our  eyes  open,  and  we  think  we 
have  some  brains,  to;  and  we  are  will- 
ing to  take  this  risk  m  dealing  with  the 
Russians. 

Certainly,  this  is  the  first  inst.ince  in 
which  we  can  enter  with  the  Russians 
into  an  international  agreement  which 
has  such  correlative  obligations,  one  de- 
pendent upon  the  other  Under  the 
treaty  we  will  be  able  to  do  many  things, 
also,  that  will  do  us  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Mr  President,  the  important  point  for 
us  to  bear  m  mind  is  that  in  this  case  the 
United  States  knows  what  it  want.s  and 
is  prepared  to  deal  on  a  proper  basis 
with  the  requirements  of  the  present  sit- 
uation; it  is  not  troubled  by  hobgoblins 
about  its  own  alleged  inadequacy  or 
about  not  knowing  what  it  wants  or 
about   not   being   able   to  protect  itself. 
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Tcxlay  we  live  under  tha,t  shadow- ;   but 
'        we  shall  dispel  it  by  resoundingly  ratify- 
ing tills  treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT       Mr     President,    I 
yield    2    minutes    to    the    Senator    from 
Connecticut. 
I  The     PRESIDLN'O     OFFICER         The 

Ser.a:or  from  Connecticut  is  recogxuzed 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  Pr'^siden:,  I  wish  to 
make  two  points  in  connection  with  the 
treaty  which  I  support 

First.  I  have  repeatedly  a^sked  What 
IS  the  alternative  if  we  do  not  ra'ify  tnis 
treaty  and  put  u  m  effect '  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  alternative  is  to  leave  open 
to  the  world,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 
the  right  to  explore  and  to  i-'xphjit  m 
the  Antarctic  to  their  heart  s  content 
I  The  value  cf  this  treaty  ;s  to  freeze  *he 

'  position  of  the  12  parties  m  the  .Antarc- 
tic To  me  that  would  be  ?.  great  step 
forward   for  the  United  State.'; 

My  second  point  is  thus.  W^'  have 
talked  for  a  long  time,  and  very  vocif- 
erously, about  ecjual  justice  under  law 
m  this  world.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
aims  of  the  United  Stav-s  and  of  the  free 
world  to  promote  equal  justice  under 
law.  I  believe  this  treaty  is  a  move  m 
that  direction,  and  an  important  move. 
We  have  shown  a  willingness  to  join 
with  these  other  nations  in  a  treaty, 
which  IS  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
under  the  Constitution  We  have  shown 
good  faith.  We  have  shown  we  mean 
what  we  say  about  equal  justice  under 
law,  and  we  have  indicated  we  are  will- 
ing to  submit  disputes  under  this  treaty 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice; 
althoujfh  I  understand  three  of  the  par- 
ticipants have  not  been  willing  to  go 
that  far  Neverth-le.-.s  we  have  shown 
our  £,'0Od  f.uth.  I  think  if  we  fail  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  it  will  be  an  indication 
to  the  world  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  does  not  mean  what  it 
says  jO  often  on  this  floor — that  we  favor 
equal  justice  under  law. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  reco^ni^ed 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  Pre.Mdt-nt  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  Antarctica 
I  Treaty  is  a  areat  contribution  to  peace. 
I  am  proud  that  the  United  States  was 
the  initiator  of  this  treaty,  and  I  am 
conf.den*:  that  the  Senate'  will  support 
this  initiative. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  established  its 
presence  m  Antarctica,  and  the  only  way 
to  remove  it  would  be  by  the  use  of 
force,  an  action  which  no  Senator  would 
approve.  Aithout;h  this  treaty  does  not 
I  remove  the  Soviet  presence  from  the 
Antarctica,  it  does  insure  that  thus  pres- 
ence will  not  be  used  by  the  Kremlin  for 
purposes  hostile  to  tlie  interests  of  the 
Uruted  States.  The  signatories  of  the 
treaty  agree  to  prevent  the  use  of  Ant- 
arctica for  military  purposes  by  pro- 
hibitmti  fortifications,  military  bases, 
and  w..apon.>  from  the  continent.  We 
have  :.o  reason  to  tr'ost  the  word  of  the 
Soviet  Union  now  any  more  than  in  the 


past  Bit  thus  treat v  eives  u.s  the  right 
to  '-nf  'rcf  the  Soviet  promises  by  send- 
.n^'  inspection  abservers  anywhere  in 
Antarctica  at  any  time  I  am  -  ire  that 
all  nf  us  believe  that  if  this  inspection 
r;.:.^i"   of  the  Antarctica  Treat v  wf^rf  f>x- 


tenr^-d  to  the  Soviet  Vr.-.'.^.  H.":  c\..-.  i. 
and  the  rest  of  the  Comm  irnst  world. 
the  chance  of  war  -Aould  be  greatly 
dlminislied  Such  a  situation,  however, 
i.s  ..:. likely  m  tht'  near  future.  But  there 
is  ample  rea-v^n  'o  believe  that  If  we 
ratify  this  treaty  a  prfK'edent  will  be 
made  which  wi.l  .st-rve  as  a  useful  model 
for  future  agreements  on  outer  space. 

There  have  been  .some  fears  that  the 
United  States  by  thi.s  treaty  will  give 
away  the  part  of  Antarctica  which  Is  Its 
du*»  by  right  of  exploration.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
signatories  aereed  that  nothing  In  the 
treaty  shall  be  interpreted  as  either  a 
renunciation  or  recognition  of  claims  or 
bases  of  claims  to  territorial  sovereignty. 
The  whole  tangled  claims  question  is 
therefore  set  aside.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Senate  will  not  resurrect  this  prob- 
lem by  postponing  or  denying  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Antarctica  Treaty  I  am  con- 
fident that  by  approving  this  treaty  the 
Senate  will  show  the  world  that  regard- 
less of  the  warm  or  cold  winds  blowing 
from  Moscow  this  country  knows  its  true 
Interest  demands  that  It  always  take  all 
steps  conducive  to  peace 

I  would  also  at  this  time  like  to  Invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  ex- 
cellent statement  in  support  of  the  Ant- 
arctica Treaty  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Herz- 
feld.  president  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion for  International  Peace  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  statement 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

st.^tl:me.vt  on  the  antarctic  t»zatt  bt  dl. 
Charles  M  Hesztcld  Pre.sident.  Catholic 
Association  roR  International  Piiacr 
The  Antarctic  Treaty  now  before  the  US 
Senate  for  ratification  offers  an  opportunity 
to  extend  the  rule  of  International  law  to 
new  areas  of  the  world.  It  prohlb'ta  the 
use  of  the  Antarctic  for  military  actlyltles 
of  any  kind,  and  t>ana  nuclear  expla«lons 
there  To  enforce  these  bans,  ail  signatories 
agree  to  unlimited  Inspection  of  all  activi- 
ties in  the  area,  by  any  slgnatc«-y  nation, 
without  any  veto  power.  Any  disputes  not 
resolved  by  the  signatories  can  be  brought 
before  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
Finally,  the  treaty  preserves  the  status  quo 
•A'lth  respect  to  territorial  rights  in  the  area. 
Critics  of  the  treaty  oppose  It  principally 
on  the  grounds  that  the  treaty  Is  said  to 
Invite  the  Soviet  tJnlon  into  the  Antarctic, 
and  Is  said  to  Jeopardize  US.  territorial 
rights  there.  This  "Invitation"  of  the  So- 
viets Is  supposed  to  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Soviet  bases  there,  posing  a  grave 
threat  to  the  free  world,  and  is  supposed  to 
hand  over  Important  sources  of  raw  materials 
to  the  Soviets. 

These  criticisms  seem,  on  the  whole,  un- 
warranted. The  Soviet  Union  is  In  fact 
present  now  In  the  Antarctic,  and  could  be 
dislodged  only  by  major  military  action. 
The  treaty  recognizes  this  presence,  and  at- 
tempts to  regulate  It.  The  United  States 
has  never  made  a  territorial  claim  In  the 
firea.  but  has  reserved  the  right  to  do  so 
The  treaty  would  prevent  the  United  SUtes 
from    making    new    territorial    claims,    but 


would  also  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from 
making  any  claims. 

Arguments  based  on  fear  of  Soviet  bases 
in  th«  Antarctic  are  unfouiuled.  i\\c  .-x>\.<  i 
Uuion  now  has  basaa  In  exlstenc*  lu  nxaiiy 
parts  of  the  globe  which  p>oee  much  greater 
threats  to  the  free  world  than  would  fancied 
bases  In  the  Antarctic  Pears  of  Soviet  eco- 
nomic exploitation  fall  to  take  Into  account 
the  enormous  logistical  difficulties  which 
would  be  involved,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  does  not  give  up  Its  own 
rlgiits  to  any  possible  lutxire  economic  de- 
velopment there. 

Finally,  critics  oppose  the  prohibition  of 
all  nuclear  explosions  In  the  area  Yet  this 
prohibition  Is  coupled  with  the  right  of  all 
treaty  powers  to  free  and  unlimited  Inspec- 
tion of  all  parts  of  the  area.  Including  ships 
and  airplanes.  In  this  respect  the  treaty 
would  t>e  a  unique  International  experiment 
In  full  nuclear  disarmament  In  a  selected 
part  of  the  world. 

The  President  of  the  UiUted  States  stated, 
at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty: 
•The  Antarctic  Treaty  and  the  guarantees  It 
embodies  constitute  a  significant  advance 
toward  the  goal  of  a  peaceful  wnrld  ^'Ith 
Justice  ■*  In  these  times  of  crisis  rntlOratlon 
of  the  treaty  would  be  In  the  larger  national 
Interest  and  would  extend  the  rule  of  In- 
ternational law. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  remaining  time  to  myself. 
There  Is  not  a  great  deal  left  to  be 
said 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  Just  a 
moment? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT     Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  cannot  let 
this  opportunity  go  by,  in  connection 
with  the  treaty,  without  saying  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  given  very 
Intelligent,  zealous,  and  statesmanlike 
leadership  to  the  piloting  of  this  treaty 
In  committee  and  on  the  floor.  I  simply 
want  to  congratulate  the  Senator  be- 
cause of  his  imderstanding. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  said 
at  the  outset  today,  some  of  them  had 
serious  questions  atx)ut  this  treaty,  but 
as  they  got  into  it  and  studied  it,  they 
became  convmced  it  is  the  only  thing  we 
can  do  and  it  is  the  thing  we  mu.st  do 
in  the  interest  of  international  relations 
and  our  own  best  interests. 

We  ourselves  are  giving  up  nothing. 
We  are  permitting  no  one  else  to  acquire 
anything  beyond  that  which  they  have 
at  the  moment.  It  is  the  first  great  mile- 
stone of  this  particular  type  in  inter- 
national conduct  I  know  of. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  very  much  for  his  kind 
words.  I  may  say.  with  all  sincerity, 
that  without  his  help  I  am  certain  we 
would  not  have  been  able  to  bring  it  to 
this  point.  I  hope  the  treaty  will  be 
approved.  If  it  is.  I  know  much  of  the 
credit  for  it  will  be  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  complicated 
treaty.  It  is  a  unique  treaty.  It  has  in 
it  features  which  we  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  in  other  areas  of  the  world, 
and  have  failed.  I  think  for  that  rea.son 
alone  it  is  worthwhile,  although  that  is 
not  the  only  reason  at  all. 


There  are  two  or  three  items  I  should 
mention,  although  I  believe  the  debate 
has  developed  all  of  the  significant  ones. 
There  is  one  aspect  of  this  question  with 
regard  to  our  allies  in  Latin  America. 
We  are  very  much  concerned  about  Latin 
America  ^at  the  moment.  The  admin- 
istration'has  proposed  a  large  if  amor- 
phous, new  program  in  that  area.  We 
have  already  done  a  great  deal  to  assist 
our  allies  and  our  friends  in  Latin 
America. 

Both  Chile  and  Argentina  are  involved 
in  this  question.  Both  have  .substantial 
claims  in  Antarctica  They  were  reluc- 
tant in  the  first  instance  to  agree  to  this 
treaty,  and  if  we  should  renege  on  it 
now — if  we  should  reject  It — I  think  It 
would  prove  to  be  very  embarrassing  to 
them. 

The  same  could  be  said,  of  course,  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  We  are  not 
as  much  concerned  about  them  at  the 
moment,  simply  because  they  do  not 
need  assistance,  and  they  are  not  so 
much  embroiled  in  international 
tensions. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  another  impor- 
tant aspect  of  this  question.  If  we  reject 
this  treaty.  I  think  the  Russians,  who 
have  been  spoken  of  so  much  here  today, 
would  be  justified  in  saying,  "Well,  the 
only  reason  the  United  States  objects  is 
that  they  intend  to  build  bases  there. 
They  intend  to  make  some  military  use  of 
it."  That  would  be  a  natural  suspicion. 
If  they  did  entertain  that  suspicion,  and 
if  we  rejected  the  treaty,  there  is  nothing 
under  existing  conditions,  to  prevent 
their  attempting  to  build  bases.  They 
have  scientific  stations  there.  They 
came  there  really  at  the  invitation  of 
the  international  community  of  scien- 
tists to  take  part  in  the  International 
Geophysical  Year.  I  think  rejection  of 
the  treaty  would  be  tantamount  in  their 
eyes  telling  them  that  we  intend  to  build 
bases  there. 

Finally,  what  bothered  me  very  much 
about  the  opening  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  was 
that,  in  saying  he  thought  we  should 
Judge  these  matters  as  to  their  effect 
upon  the  welfare  of  this  country,  he  left 
the  implication  that  the  committee  and 
myself  and  others  had  not  been  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  this  country. 
I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  those  who 
proposed  the  treaty  and  negotiated  it — 
including  the  members  of  the  E>efense 
Department,  not  forgetting  Captain 
Davis,  who  actually  participated — were 
just  as  much  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  this  country  as  anybody  was. 

To  leave  the  implication  that  those 
who  are  proposing  this  treaty  are  only 
offhandedly  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  country  is.  I  think,  quite  unfair  and 
unjustified.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  of  course, 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  treaty  is  in  the 
national  interest.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
it  is  in  the  national  interest.  We  are. 
in  effect,  preserving  the  right  to  exer- 
cise control  by  inspection  and  by  restric- 
tions upon  other  nations  throughout  the 
whole  of  Antarctica,  a  very  large  area. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  reject  the 
treaty  and  go  the  alternative  route  of 
trying  to  establish  individual  sovereign 
rights  over  a  small  part  of  Antarctica, 


we  almost  automatically  give  up  any 
rights  over  the  rest  of  it. 

It  is  generally  stated  in  the  testimony 
that  there  is  some  20  percent  of  the  con- 
tinent, in  the  area  called  Marie  Byrd 
Land,  which  has  not  yet  been  claimed. 
So  it  is  probable  that  we  would  lose  our 
interest  in  the  rest  of  it,  our  right  to 
travel  about  and  to  utilize  it  for  scien- 
tific purposes. 

The  real  value,  clearly,  is  the  right  to 
make  scientific  investigations,  to  obtain 
weather  data  and  so  on.  which  are  of 
value  to  all  nations,  whether  they  are 
members  of  the  particular  group  of  12 
signatories  or  not.  I  think  we  are  pre- 
serving the  real  value.  As  Dr.  Gould 
said,  he  would  not  give  a  nickel  for  all 
the  mineral  resources  yet  discovered:  he 
felt  the  valuable  export  was  scientific  in- 
formation. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  now  an  oppor- 
timity  to  make  an  agreement  which  is  a 
step  forward.  It  may  not  work  out.  We 
cannot  guarantee  it  will.  The  agree- 
ment may  be  violated.  We  will  be  no 
worse  off  if  the  agreement  is  violated 
than  we  are  today.  If  it  is  violated  in 
any  substantial  manner,  every  member 
would  be  released  from  his  obligations. 
I  do  not  believe  the  agreement  will  be 
violated.  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  that 
we  take  the  chance. 

I  think  the  only  real  justification  for 
opposing  ratification  of  the  treaty  can 
be  based  upK>n  the  sissumption  that  it  is 
impossible  ever  to  make  an  agreement  in 
this  field  with  the  Communists  I  will 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  with  other  Senators  who  have  stated 
that  the  Russians  have  not  had  a  good 
record  at  all.  Of  course,  they  have  not. 
I  have  not  yet  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment and  that  war  is  inevitable.  It 
seems  to  me  the  wise  policy  is  to  con- 
tinue to  try. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
making  an  agreement  over  this  unpop- 
ulated land  and  testing  out  the  good 
faith  of  the  Russians,  and  trying  to  make 
one  in  regard  to  the  home  lands  of  our 
resi)ective  countries.  I  have  often 
found  that  in  instances  connected  with 
the  United  Nations,  and  in  other  cases, 
we  evidence  a  great  reluctance  to  abol- 
ish the  veto,  or  to  give  up  rights  we  ex- 
p>ect  other  people  to  relinquish.  In  any 
case,  it  is  a  very  complicated  matter  to 
give  this  kind  of  right  to  a  fully  devel- 
oped country. 

It  is  not  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such 
a  thing,  and  I  wish  we  were  able  to  do  so 
in  other  areas.  This  is  a  starting  place. 
It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  to  relinquish 
it  and  to  reject  it  at  this  late  date. 

I  think  it  would  expose  us  justifiably 
to  the  charge  that  we  are  hypocrites, 
that  we  do  not  mean  what  we  say.  that 
we  are  unwilling  to  make  an  agreement 
for  the  inspection  and  the  control  of 
armaments  even  in  an  area  covered  with 
a  great  icecap  approximately  a  mile 
thick.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  trag- 
edy to  reject  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  if  it  is 
not  true,  as  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr  Russell] 
stated,  that  the  control  and  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy  Ues  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
to  wit.  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr   FLT.3RIGHT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  M.^INSFIELD.  Who  was  respon- 
sible for  imdertaking  the  negotiations  In 
an  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  agree- 
ment now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FTTLBRTGHT  Our  Government 
was.    Our  Executive  was. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Have  any  coim- 
tries   as  yet  ratified   the   agreement? 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Five  countries 
have  ratified  it.  Pour  of  them  have 
already  deposited  their  instruments  of 
ratification. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  other 
countries  are  waiting  for  us  to  ratifv  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  believe 
they  think  that  without  our  ratification 
it  will  not  be  an  effective  treaty  I  think 
that  is  extremely  impHDrtant.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  that  five  countries  have 
already  ratified 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT      I  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  United  Kingdom  ratified  the 
treaty,  and  its  claims  antedate,  precede, 
and  are  superior  to  ours. 

Mr.  MA.NSFIELD.  I  will  say,  in  con- 
clusion, if  I  may,  that  the  Senate  was 
represented  at  the  hearings 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  ha5   expired 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President  I  de- 
mand the  regular  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
for  debate  ha.*;  expired 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for   the   quorum    call    be   rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  treaty  will  be 
considered  as  haxing  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  the 
point  of  consideration  of  the  resolution 
of  ratification. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of 
Executive  B  i86th  Cong.  2d  sess.), 
the  Antarctic  Treaty,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  December  1.  1959,  will  now  be 
read. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of 
Executive  B  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
Executive  B.  86th  Congress.  2d  setislon.  the 
Antarctic  Treaty,  signed  at  Washington  on 
December  1.  1959,  by  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  eleven 
other  countries 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The 
question  ls.  will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  treaty?  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  orderod.  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BURDICK  when  his  name  was 
called  • .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  :  Mr. 
JOHNSTON;.  If  he  Were  preser.t  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr  Hen- 
NiNGs;  i-s  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  :Mr.  Johnston]  also  if 
present  and  votm.,',  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolin.a  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  MORSE  -  when  his  name  was 
called'  On  this  vote  I  am  associated 
with  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss'  in  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr  GruenincI.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MOSS  when  his  name  was 
called '  As  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr  Morse  announced,  we  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grceninc  :  If  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  'yea  '  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  i^  as  concluded. 

Mr  MANPPIEI.D  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  frcm  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
1NG^  th'--  Stnaior  fi'  m  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston  ' ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan  J.  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Kefauver!.  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr  SmathersI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  :Mr.  SparkbcanI 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
NiNcsl  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill] 
IS  absent  because  of  a  death  in  the  fam- 
ily. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  K£Fauver]  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI  are 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersJ.  If  present  and  vot- 
ing the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  would  vote 
"nay  " 

Mr  KUCHET.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Cas«] 
is  necessarily  absent,  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  M.\RTrN] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  of- 
ficial b'osiness. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  66. 
nays  21.  as  follows: 

'Ex.  3| 
YEAS — 66 


AOoii 

Bartiett 
Beali 


Bennett 

Bush 
Bym,  W.  Va. 


Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

CarroU 


Case   N  J. 

rr..ivez 

Churcli 

Cart 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrk^sen 

Douglas 

DworshaJc 

Pong 

P^ilbrlght 

Gore 

Green 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckei;looper 

HrusSa 


Anderson 

Bridges 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Eastland 


Himphrf-y 

Ja.'tc.son 

Javlts 

Junoson,  Tex. 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kucbel 

LAUsche 

Long,  Hawaii 

LusK 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McNamara 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Monro  ney 

Morton 

Mundt 

NAYS — 21 

sniender 

Engle 

Brvln 

Prear 

Goldwater 

Holland 

Kerr 


M  :rra7 
M    sk;*" 

O'Maliuney 
Pas  tore 
Prouty 
Proxmlr« 
Randolph 
Sal  tons  tall 
Schoeppel 
Scott 
Smith 
Symington 
Wiley 

Williams.  Del 
Williams.  NJ. 
Yar  borough 
Young.  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 

Loos.  L&. 

McClellan 

Robertson 

Russell 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 


NOT  VOTING — 13 

Burdlctc  Johnston,  B.C.    Mo«j 

Case.  S  ttek.  Jordan  Smather* 

Onjenlng  Kefauver  Sparkman 

Heanlnga  Marttn 

HUl  Morse 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr  Mc- 
Geb  m  the  chair*.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  having  voted  In  the  af- 
firmative, the  resolution  of  ratification  Is 
agreed  to. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that  the 
F*resldent  be  notifit'd  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


APPROPRIATIONS  F<  >R  CIVIL  FUNC- 
TIONS AimiNTSTEP.KD  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY,  AND 
FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, in  a  moment  I  shall  yield  the  floor, 
so  that  the  mmority  leader  may  pay  a 
justified  tribute:  but  first  I  move  that 
the  Senate  procetxl  to  the  consideration 
of  Order  No.   1839,  H  R    12326 

The  PRESIDING  <  'FFICETl.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
12326  >  making  appropriations  for  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Elnergy  Commission,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  certain 
study  commissions,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 


EIGHTY-FTRST  BIRTHD.^Y  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  CH.\RLES  L  W.^T- 
KINS,  SENATE  PARLIAMENTARIAN 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa-s.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  Una  is  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  one  of  our  mcxst 
devoted,  most  competent,  and  ni>>st  l)<- 
loved  public  servants.  Charles  L.  Wat- 
kins,  our  distinguished  ParllamentAriaii. 
This  is  his  81.st  birthday  anniver.sary. 
He  has  served  us  long  and  well.  I  know 
that  all  of  us  wish  him  happy  returns 
of  the  day.  (Applause.  Senattjrs  rising] 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
in  his  tribute  and  his  salute  to  the  be- 
loved Parliamentarian  of  this  great 
body.  May  he  long  flourish,  may  his 
days  be  many,  may  his  advice  to  the 
Chair  always  be  right,  and  may  we  never 
find  occasion  to  take  exception  to  it. 
We  wish  him  well 


EIGHTY-SIXTH      BIRTHDAY      AN"?;!- 
VERSARY  OP  HERBERT  HOOVER 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President  ty  ;s  l.s 
the  birthday  anniversary  of  a  ^ :  t-at 
American,  Herbert  Hoover,  the  31.st 
President  of  the  United  States.  Today 
he  Is  86  years  of  age.  Sometimes,  as  I 
contemplate  Churchill,  Adenauer.  Her- 
bert Hoover,  and  others,  I  think  there  is 
something  providential  about  the  fact 
that  they  are  somehow  so  richly  ener- 
gized over  a  long  period  of  years,  and 
that  it  is  during  the  second  mile  when 
men  often  consummate  their  greatest 
work. 

In  the  Book  It  is  written.  "If  u  man 
compel  thee  to  go  with  him  a  mile,  go 
with  him  twain."  We  often  forget  that 
little  word  compel."  That  Is  the  com- 
pulsive mile  that  is  expected  of  us.  The 
second  mile  is  the  voluntary  mile. 

Of  all  the  people  I  can  think  of  who 
have  traveled  the  second,  voluntary 
mile,  no  one  has  done  a  greater  Job  than 
Herbert  Hoover.  He  met  the  severe 
changes  of  his  generation,  and  probably 
they  were  greater  than  those  of  any 
time  in  two  generations.  But  it  was 
thereafter  that  he  rose  to  evon  greater 
heights,  because  of  the  work  he  did  in 
the  relief  field,  and  also  In  the  field  of 
helping  to  reorganize  the  Government 
over  which  he  once  presided. 

I  had  occasion  to  encounter  the  work 
done  by  Herbert  Hoover  among  the 
children  of  Europe.  I  visited  a  pood 
many  schools,  and  nothing  delighted  me 
so  much  as  to  hear  these  children  sing 
and  utter  their  praises  in  tremulous 
voices,  that  here  was  an  efBcient  man 
who  so  thoroughly  coordinated  and  or- 
ganized the  food  relief  and  facilities  for 
distressed  and  impoverished  people,  par- 
ticularly the  youngsters  of  Europe. 

That  Is  one  of  the  great  things  Her- 
bert Hoover  did. 

Then,  of  course,  he  set  about  the  busi- 
ness of  organizing  the  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Goverrmient.  with  the 
.skill  and  efficiency  he  always  exhibited. 
because  behind  his  outstanding  excel- 
lence were  the  engineering  talents  he 
possesses. 


First,  to  examine  the  authority  which 
Congress  gave  him;  second,  to  develop 
the  staff  necessary  to  develop  the  pre- 
liminary plans;  then  to  recruit,  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  unpaid  vol- 
imtary  experts  to  serve  on  the  many 
task  forces  in  almost  every  field  of  gov- 
ernmental endeavor;  and  then  to  set 
them  to  work.  I  doubt  whether  in  any 
time  or  generation  so  much  voluntary, 
uncompensated  talent  from  all  comers 
of  the  country  has  ever  been  assembled 
in  the  Capital  City  for  the  purpose  of 
devoting  themselves  to  the  various  tasks 
which  have  been  assigned.  Much  of  it 
has  been  engrossed  into  law.  Much  of 
it  has  been  accounted  for  by  Executive 
order.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
But  here  was  a  great  brain;  here  was 
a  great  heart  havmg  an  abiding  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  this  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  could  not  pay  a  tribute  so  elo- 
quent as  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  paid  to  this  great  American, 
but  I  can  associate  myself  with  the 
statement  he  has  just  made  about  this 
great  man,  who  has  a  great  heart  and 
a  great  mind;  who  has  served  all  of 
America  so  im.<wlflshly  through  so  many 
years;  and  who  stands  ready  at  any 
time,  even  now,  to  go  wherever  he  be- 
lieves he  can  be  of  service  to  this  coun- 
try. 

I  take  pride  in  calling  him  my  friend. 
I  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  counsel. 
I  have  profited  from  it,  as  has  our  coun- 
try. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
the  very  eloquent  tribute  he  has  paid  to 
this  most  distinguished  American. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I 
would  conclude  these  observations  by 
thinking  about  the  address  which  Her- 
bert Hoover  made  to  the  Republican 
Convention  in  Chicago.  It  was  not  a 
partisan  speech.  He  was  showered  with 
enconlums  and  congratulations  from 
Repubhcans  and  Democrats  alike.  So 
when  he  held  a  press  conference  yester- 
day In  New  York,  he  said  this: 

I  made  that  speech  because  I  hoped  to 
awaken  more  pride  in  our  country  and  an 
enlightened  nationalism  as  a  regenerative 
force  from  national  apathy  and  moral  slump. 

Those  have  l)een  the  great  guiding 
forces  in  the  life  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
now  86  years  of  age,  who  sits,  with 
sharpened  pencils,  trying  to  complete 
within  his  life  span  what  he  calls  the 
American  epic,  which  Is  planned  to  run 
to  1,600.000  words.  All  of  it  is  being 
done  In  longhand,  by  pencil.  Then, 
from  those  notes,  he  plans  to  keep  eight 
secretaries  bvLsy,  so  that  he  might  round 
out,  for  other  generations,  some  of  the 
revealing  things  which  happened  In  his 
long,  con.structive.  and  fruitful  lifetime. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 


the  distinguished  majority  leader  In 
speaking  words  of  praise  and  affection 
about  former  President  Herbert  Hoover. 

In  1926,  my  State  of  Florida  suffered 
a  terrible  flood  catastrophe  which  re- 
sulted in  the  drowning  of  some  300  per- 
sons. In  1928,  in  another  similar  dis- 
aster, 2,200  persons  lost  their  lives.  The 
disasters  occurred  at  different  portions 
of  the  perimeter  of  Lake  Okeechobee. 

President  Hoover  was  exceecingly 
sympathetic  of  our  plight.  He  helped 
in  every  way  within  his  power  to  secure 
early  action  by  the  Engineers  and  the 
prompt  appropriation  of  funds  by  Con- 
gress— and,  of  course,  we  were  indebted 
to  Congress,  likewise — for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  levees  around  certain 
portions  of  the  lake,  which  in  times  of 
equal  danger  and  emergency  since  the 
date  of  those  tragic  events  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  loss  of  life. 

Last  year,  the  Governor  of  our  State; 
the  members  of  the  State  cabinet,  who 
comprLse  a  board  handling  such  problems 
for  our  State;  and  the  counties  and  cities 
affected,  through  the  governing  units 
joined  a  great  host  of  our  citizens  in  a 
petition  to  the  Florida  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, asking  that  we  secure,  if  possible, 
early  action  by  Congress  to  name  the 
levee  for  that  great  and  distinguished 
American,  former  President  Hoover. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  although  there 
is  a  rule,  generally  honored,  which  pre- 
vents the  naming  of  such  structures  for 
persons  while  they  still  live,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  so  ably  headed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez],  and  Its  subcom- 
mltee,  so  well  handled  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr] ,  with  all  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee concurring,  joined  in  placing  that 
recommendation  of  ours  in  the  recently 
passed  omnibus  public  works  bill.  Thus, 
by  the  recent  passage  of  that  bill,  which 
has  now  been  approved  by  the  President, 
those  great  and  merciful  works,  which 
so  effectively  carried  out  In  our  own 
country  works  of  mercy,  have  been  given 
the  name  of  Herbert  Hoover. 

We  are  proud  of  that  fact.  We  exF>ect 
to  dedicate  those  levees  to  his  name  this 
fall.  We  understand  that  President 
Hoover  will  honor  us  with  his  presence. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind  the  Senate,  the 
Congress,  and  the  people  have  no  politi- 
cal considerations.  We  all  join  in  pay- 
ing deserved  honor  and  tribute  to  a  very 
great  humanitarian  and  a  very  great 
American  on  his  birthday.  I  am  glad 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  words  of  praise  so 
eloquently  uttered  by  both  leaders  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  desire  to  add  'ust  a  word  to  the  very 
eloquent  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  regarding  former  Pres- 
ident Herbert  Hoover. 

As  one  who  knew  him  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  him  while  he 
was  President,  and  as  one  who  knew 
him  in  after  years  and  had  the  opE>or- 
tunlty  of  having  several  long  discussions 
with   him   on   matters   of   government, 


economics,  and  social  welfare.  I  have 
always  had  the  greatest  respect  and  re- 
gard for  Herbert  Hoover. 

The  speech  which  he  made  at  the  Re- 
publican Convention  in  July,  to  which 
the  minority  leader  has  referred,  was 
one  to  which  we  could  all.  no  matter  to 
which  party  we  belong,  pay  close  atten- 
tion and  from  which  we  could  get  bene- 
fit. It  was  on  the  high  moral  plane, 
which  we  all  want  to  attain,  and  on 
which  we  want  to  build  the  citizenship 
of  our  great  country. 

I  join  with  the  minority  leader  and 
other  Senators  In  congratulating  former 
President  Hoover  on  his  86th  birthday. 
I  hope  he  will  have  many  more  birth- 
days to  come. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  while 
Herbert  Hoover  was  bom  in  West 
Branch,  Iowa,  I  think  the  land  of  sim- 
shine,  California,  has  always  claimed 
him.  So  I  yield  with  great  delight  to 
my  beloved  associate,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  splendid  and  deserving  words  of 
congratulation  to  a  great  American,  ut- 
tered by  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  of  the  Senate  IMr  I>irksen).  and 
echoed  with  equal  eloquence  by  the  dis- 
tinguished E>emocratic  leader  of  the 
Senate,  on  the  birthday  of  a  distin- 
guished American,  reflect  the  high  and 
warm  regard  of  the  people  of  our  coim- 
try  for  Herbert  Clark  Hoover. 

Iowa  born,  he  grew  to  manhood  in 
the  State  from  which  I  come.  A  gradu- 
ate of  Stanford  University,  he  began 
early  in  life  to  build  a  reputation  as  a 
great  engineer  and  to  seek  opp>ortunities 
to  be  of  help  to  mankind.  Surely  one  of 
the  stirring  chapters  of  his  life  occurred 
in  the  dark  days  toward  and  foDowing 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  when  his  gov- 
ernmental responsibilities,  in  a  ver>-  real 
sense,  were  those  of  administering  relief 
and  of  directing  assistance  to  the  dis- 
traught peoples  of  a  war-ravaged  con- 
tinent. 

Cabinet  officer,  successful  builder  and 
eng;ineer,  disting^uished  writer  and 
speaker,  beloved  husband  and  father, 
and  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
Mr.  Hoover  has  continued  a  great  jour- 
ney in  this  life  he  has  become,  with 
the  passing  of  the  years,  more  enriched 
by  the  high  and  growing  esteem  of  his 
fellow  Americans — indeed,  of  mankind. 

There  remains  in  his  State  of  Cali- 
fornia one  of  his  distinguished  sons,  who 
himself  gave  unselfishly  to  the  people  of 
our  country  diiring  the  present  admin- 
istration of  President  Eisenhower  and 
Vice  Pi-esldent  Nixon,  serving  with 
honor,  integrity,  and  high  purpose  in 
the  Cabinet.  We  share  with  the  Hoover 
family  a  warmth  of  respect  on  this 
natal  anniversary. 

I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  our  two  leaders  and  the  re- 
marks of  the  other  Senators  who  have 
spoken  in  wishing  for  former  President 
Hoover  many,  many  happy  and  health- 
ful returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  >ield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip,  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
desire  to  join  the  leadership  and  my 
other  colleagTies  in  extendintj  felicita- 
tions and  contrratulatiorLS  to  former  Pres- 
ident Herbert  Hoover 

Everyone  knows  that  for  a  ?reat  many 
years  Herbert  Hoover  was  a  favorite 
target  of  the  Democrats  He  wa.«  blamed 
for  many  things  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible.  He  is  now  lo^)ked  upon  a.s 
a  revered  elder  statesman  and  we  are 
deliehted  that  he  is  continuing  to  make 
so  many  f^ne  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country  and  that  he  is  remaining 
so  active  during  the  declining  years  of 
his  life. 

Mr.  President  the  history  of  Herbert 
Hoover  extends  from  the  campus  of 
Stanford  Univer-ity,  through  the  Boxer 
Rebellion,  in  China,  m  the  early  years  of 
this  century,  into  Manchuria,  into  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  finally  back  to 
this  country,  wher^  m  time  he  became 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and,  eventually, 
E*resident  of  the  United  States 

In  the  lisht  of  history.  I  believe  he  was 
a  great  President;  and  I  think  future 
hi.^torians  will  bear  out  that  statement. 

We  hope  his  third  official  farewell  vis- 
it to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
will  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
other  farewell  v. sits  to  the  Republican 
National  Conventions,  and  perhaps  at 
some  time  m  the  future  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Conventions.  [Laugh- 
ter : 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.    ANDERSON       Mr     Pre.sident 

Mr  DIRKSFJ>J  I  vieid  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  it 
wa5  my  great  aooti  fortune  to  be  priv- 
ileged to  make  use  of  the  outstanding 
talents  and  wonderful  mind  of  Herbert 
Hoover  in  a  .situation  in  which  he  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  pxpeit  ;n  the  world. 
After  my  de-ii-'nation  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  it  became  evident  that  the 
food  needs  of  the  world  were  of  pressing 
importance      :  H  -over      was      kind 

enough  to  come  from  New  York  to 
Washington  to  ha'. e  luncheon  with  me 
and  to  outline  to  me  the  probable  de- 
velopments if  we  tried  to  establi.sh  a 
food  program  in  the  period  of  emerg'^ncy 
following  the  war  He  outlined  what 
the  various  countries  would  request  and 
the  circumstances  and  what  might  be 
done  I  made  notes  m  connection  with 
what  he  said  I  find  it  most  mtere.sting 
that  in  the  course  of  the  next  3  years, 
almost  everything  he  predicted  at  that 
time  did  happen  m  the  fashion  he  out- 
lined 

Subsequently  when  famines  reached 
great  proportions,  it  b«^'came  obvious  that 
extreme  mea,=ures  would  be  necessary.  I 
discus.sed  the  matter  with  Eugene  Meyer, 
the  then  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Post  Although  Mr  Meyer  had  had 
many '  personal  arguments  with  Mr. 
Hoover.  Mr  Meyer  suggested  that  I  re- 
quest Mr.  Hoover's  assistance. 

At  that  time  Mr  Hoover  was  engaged 
in  his  favorite  pastime  of  fishing;  he 
was  fishing  along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
near  Miami  It  was  impossible  to  reach 
him  during  the  day.  he  could  be  reached 
only  m  the  evening,  after  the  boat  on 


which  he  had  bet^n  fl.-.hing  had  returned 
to  shore,  and  after  he  was  at  the  fishing 
lodge  I  succeeded  in  reaching  him  at 
that  time  on  the  telephone  I  told  him 
that  conditions  in  the  Par  East  were 
extremely  bad.  that  I  needed  his  advice 
and  his  help,  and  that  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  it  if  he  would  ome  to  Wash- 
mgton  briefly  He  did  so.  and  discussed 
the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  an 
emergency  committee  of  some  nature 

I  discussed  the  matter  with  the  then 
President.  Mr.  Truman.  Although  I 
have  read  many  statements  in  regard  to 
how  Mr.  Hoover  happened  to  return  to 
public  life,  I  recAll  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  his  willingness  to  serve  in  any 
sort  of  capacity 

A  meeting  with  a  number  of  other  in- 
terested citizens  was  arranged  at  the 
White  Hou.se,  and  at  that  time  there  was 
formed  the  Famine  Emergency  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr  Hoover  became  the 
chairman  He  accepted  a  small  oCBce  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  He 
never  requested  special  treatment  as  a 
past  President.  He  served  quietly  day 
after  day,  and  helped  us  enormously  in 
the  handling  of  the  food  problem. 

Subsequently,  he  decided  that  in  con- 
nection with  that  problem  a  trip  around 
the  world  should  be  made.  I  asked  him 
to  undertake  that  trip.  He  did  so,  and 
took  with  him  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  of  various 
other  groups,  and  used  a  plane  which 
was  provided  by  the  military  .services. 
He  flew  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  located  new  and  additional  food 
supplies.  He  made  his  recommendations 
not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  also  to 
the  then  existing  International  Food 
Board 

I  .^hall  never  forget  the  way  he  made 
hi.s  first  recommendations.  We  were 
frying  to  Chicago,  for  a  report  which  he 
was  to  make  to  the  Nation,  over  the 
radio.  He  was  seated  on  one  side  of  the 
State  Department  plane  A  small  table 
was  beside  him.  and  I  noticed  that  he 
was  drawing  some  pictures.  From 
where  I  sat,  I  was  unable  to  determine 
exactly  what  the  pictures  were  But 
when  he  had  finished,  he  had  drawn 
three  flags  One  was  the  flag  of  the 
United  States;  one  was  the  flag  of  Great 
Britain:  and  one  was  sort  of  a  neutral 
flag  of  the  Red  Cross,  He  asked  me  if  I 
would  sit  with  him,  and  of  course  I  did 
so  He  pointed  to  the  flags,  and  said 
those  were  the  areas  of  responsibility. 
He  said  to  me.  "Where  we  have  the 
American  flag  is  your  responsibility ;  you 
have  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
food  reaches  everyone  under  that  flag, 
and  al.so  that  food  reaches  the  people  in 
Japan  and  Austria  and  Germany  where 
our  flag  now  flies  and  who  must  be  fed." 

Then  he  pointed  to  the  British  flag, 
and  said,  "This  is  the  area  of  British 
responsibility  "  He  used  some  interest- 
ing terms  in  referring  to  the  British,  be- 
cause he  did  not  always  approve  what 
they  did.  But  he  said.  "This  is  what  you 
will  have  to  get  the  British  to  do." 

Then  he  said.  "In  this  area  over  here, 
you  can  leave  a  little  to  the  French,  and 
the  rest  to  the  Red  Cross.  But  these  are 
the  three  flag  areas  that  must  be  cared 
for." 


I  found  out  then  that  Herbert  Hoover 
had  the  most  orderly  mind  I  had  ever 
encountered.  He  had  outstanding  abil- 
ity to  analyze  problems  and  to  arrange 
for  their  solution. 

I  have  written  to  him  many  times  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  his 
great  devotion  to  duty  and  his  kindness 
to  me:  and  on  this  occasion  I  am  happy 
to  pay  tribute  again  to  the  very  flne 
qualities  of  this  great  American. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
(•onclude  my  salute  to  this  outstanding 
American.  Herbert  Hoover,  by  saying 
that  I  think  two  overriding  Impulses  al- 
ways carried  him  on.  One  was  his  de- 
votion to  mankind. 

I  recall  a  couplet  from  a  poem  by  the 
Irish  novelist,  Donn-Byme: 

Every  man's  death  diminishes  me.  because 
I  am  of  mankind 

If  ever  anyone  has  exemplified  that,  it 
is  Herbert  Hoover. 

The  second  great  imperative  was  his 
magnificent,  unending,  unremitting  de- 
votion to  liberty  and  to  individual  free- 
dom, because  he  thought  that  was  the 
priceless  boon.  God  given,  the  greatest 
thing  that  could  happen  to  a  man  or  a 
nation 

And  so  when  I  hear  the  strains  of  that 
march  which  was  written  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  when  they  say,  "Hail  to  the 
Chief."  on  this,  his  86th  birthday  I  think 
the  American  people  can  well  con.stiuc- 
tively  and  symbolically  arise  as  they 
contemplate  this  fruitful  existence  of  his 
and  say.  "Hail  to  the  Chief." 


TABLING  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr.  President,  because 
circumstances  beyond  my  control  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  yester- 
day when  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  table 
the  civil  rights  bill  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  was  being 
considered.  I  should  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  days  before 
mechanization  largely  displaced  draft 
animals  on  the  farms,  there  was  an  old 
saying  that  was  familiar  to  many  Ver- 
mont farmers. 

It  went  like  this:  "You  can't  Judge  a 
mule  by  the  loudness  of  its  bray."  That 
old  saying  may  be  apropos  of  the  action 
yesterday  of  most  of  the  members  of  the 
present  majority  party  In  supporting  a 
motion  to  table  the  preferred  civil  rights 
bill 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  positi'-n 
taken  by  the  four  Members  of  the  p.e.i- 
ent  majority  who  voted  against  tabling, 
since  their  votes  were  consistent  with 
long-held  positions.  However,  along 
with  millions  of  other  Americans,  I  am 
amazed  and  shocked  beyond  belief  at  the 
failure  of  two  particular  majority  party 
Senators  to  grab  their  flrst  opportunity 
to  support  civil  rights  legislation  since 
the  TV  spectacular  at  Los  Angeles  which 
produced  the  high-sounding,  low-stand- 
ing, running  platform  of  their  party 

While  I  recognize  that  many  at  the 
Los  Angeles  convention — and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  those  who  were  candi- 
dates for  office — were  largely  preoccu- 
pied with  personal  matters,  it  seems  In- 
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credible  that  aj^parently  they  have  not 
even  read  the  platform  on  which  they 
seek  to  run.  let  alone  stand  Repeat- 
edly, during  and  since  that  hi.«toric  con- 
vention, the  winning  candidates  have 
emphatically  and  solemnly,  and  even 
pugnaciously,  embraced  their  party's 
platform,  in  its  naked  entirety,  to  their 
public  bosoms  and  have  sworn  eternal 
allegiance  and  loyalty,  if  not  voluntary 
love,  to  each  and  every  one  of  Its  separate 
plank."?. 

Forced  love,  said  the  poet.  Is  a  frail 
flower,  and  he  must  be  right  because 
here,  so  soon  after  the  touching  .senti- 
ments, shouted  .so  affirmatively  into  the 
microphones  and  before  the  cameras,  the 
great  lovers  have  turned  their  backs  on 
the  object  of  their  alleged  affections. 

Since  they  may  not  have  had  the  time 
to  read  their  own  platfonn.  or  may  have 
forgotten  what  they  said,  I  feel  I  should 
remind  them  of  their  own  words:  'The 
time  has  come,"  they  said,  "to  assure 
equal  access  for  all  Americans  to  all 
areas  of  community  life,  Including  vot- 
ing booths,  schoolrooms,  Jobs,  housing, 
and  pubMc  facilities." 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress,"  they 
said,  "to  enact  the  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  protect  and  promote  these 
constitutional  rights."  That  Is  what 
they  said  at  Los  Angeles  In  their  party 
platform. 

And  yesterday  in  Washington,  they 
voted  to  table  a  civil  rights  bill. 

The  idea — or  excuse — voiced  by  some 
that  there  Is  not  enough  time  to  pass 
legislation  of  this  character  in  approxi- 
mately 4  weeks  is  pure  and  undiluted 
nonsense. 

In  the  Senate  the  Democrats  have 
almost  a  2  to  1  temporary  majority  In 
the  House  of  Repre.'-entatlves  their  tem- 
porary majority  is  not  quite  as  large,  but 
It  is  large  enough  for  them  to  keep  their 
pledges  if  they  have  a  sincere  desire 
to  do  so 

In  addition,  their  party  controls  the 
leadership  of  both  Houses  and  of  all  the 
committees  and  if  they  cannot  make  the 
leadership  of  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees behave,  they  have  the  power  to 
discharge  those  committees  and  take  ac- 
tion on  the  floors  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

So  It  is  obvious  that  the  argument 
that  there  Is  not  enough  time  is  Indeed 
a  specious  one  and  Is  set  forth  only  be- 
cause there  is  no  desire  to  implement  the 
platform  of  their  party  by  passing  civil 
rights  leeislation. 

The  indecent  ha.st^  with  which  yester- 
day's civil  rights  bill  was  tabled  by  the 
majority  party  makes  the  insincerity  of 
their  noble  speeches  all  too  evident.  I 
am  Infoi-raed  by  the  Parliamentarian, 
who  has  a  long  and  distinguished  record 
of  service  In  the  Senate,  that  he  cannot 
recall  another  single  Instance  when  a 
bill  was  tabled  without  a  second  read- 
ing. Why.  Mr.  President,  were  they  In 
such  a  hurry  that  they  could  not  even 
follow  the  usual  procedure?  What  were 
they  afraid  of? 

Every  true  advocate  and  lover  of  civil 
rights  in  this  country  will  know  the 
answer  and  will  not  fail  to  realize?  that 
there  Is  no  hope  for  meaningful  civil 
rights  legislation  under  the  Democrats. 


Their  only  true  hope  lies  with  the  party 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  may  point  out  that  I  advised  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  [Mr.  John- 
son of  Texas  1  and  the  distinguislied 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
KettnedyI  that  I  would  make  some  ref- 
erence to  them,  by  implication  at  least, 
during  my  remarks,  and  invited  them  to 
be  present  if  they  wished  to  be.  I  did 
hope  they  would  answer  sjjecifically  and 
categorically  some  of  the  questions 
which  I  think  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  know  relative  to  civil  rights. 


STANDING  SUBCOMMII^I  EE  1  O  CON- 
SIDER PROBLEMS  OP  DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  now  to  go  to  another  subject,  but 
one  which  is  directly  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  next  full  com- 
mittee meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  I  shall  again 
offer  a  motion  to  establish  within  the 
committee  a  standing  subcommittee  to 
consider  the  problemis  of  discrimination 
in  employment  whether  due  to  age,  sex, 
physical  handicap,  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

On  February  5,  1959.  I  made  the  same 
motion  before  the  same  committee.  Un- 
fortunately, the  motion  was  tabled,  and 
in  effect  rejected,  by  the  vote  of  the 
I>emocratic-controlled  majority  of  the 
committee. 

Incidentally,  may  I  point  out  that  on 
that  occasion  not  a  single  Republican 
mctnber  voted  to  table  the  motion. 

VOTTS    ON    THE   RECORD 

I  serve  notice  on  my  colleagues  here 
and  now  that  when  I  renew  my  motion 
to  set  up  an  antidiscrimination  subcom- 
mittee I  shall  couple  with  it  the  request 
that  the  executive  session  vote  which 
took  place  on  Pebruar>-  5.  1959.  a.s  well 
as  the  vote  on  the  new  motion,  be  made 
a  matter  of  public  record. 

I  inland  to  take  my  motion  out  of  the 
deep  freeze  in  which  it  was  placed  by 
the  Democratic  majority  because  the 
warmth  of  the  television  klieg  lights  at 
Los  Angeles  seems  to  have  thawed  their 
coolness  toward  human  rights.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  language  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  now  confirms  my  long- 
held  conviction  that  the  subject  is  of 
such  overriding  significance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  that  this  matter 
should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  in  limbo 
any  longer,  but  should  receive  immediate 
consideration. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Republicans  on 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
failed  last  year  in  their  effort  to  start 
the  ball  rolling  to  end  discrimination  in 
employment,  there  would  now  appear  to 
be  an  excellent  chance  of  succe&s.  pro- 
vided the  Democratic  standard  bearer 
can  evidence  those  qualities  of  leadership 
which  the  public  has  the  right  to  expect 
of  a  presidential  candidate. 

Discrimination  in  employment  is  a 
single  and  separate  subject  and  shr>uld 
be  dealt  with  by  a  single  and  separat/^ 
subcommittee  which  has  the  specialized 
task  of  dealing  with  all  forms  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment. 


Tl.erc  was  such  a  subcommittee  in  the 
79th.  and  81st.  and  the  83d  Congresses. 
Tliere  should  be  such  a  subcommittee  in 
the  86th  Conrrps.<:  and  the  87th  Con- 
prr^s-s  as  well,  because,  unfortunately,  the 
pmblem  is  still  with  us.  Six  bills  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  were  introduced 
in  the  Senate  during  the  last  Conpre.ss, 
on  which  no  hearings  were  held  ."Sev- 
eral bills  related  to  the  same  subject  have 
been  introduced  in  this  Congress. 

The  seriousness  of  the  matter  should 
warrant  that  these,  and  such  other  re- 
lated bills  as  may  be  forthcoming,  re- 
ceive careful  and  comprehensive  study 
and  consideration  by  a  subcommittee 
especially  created  for  this  purpose. 
Part-time  and  piecemeal  consideration 
by  several  subcommittees  already  busily 
concentrating  on  other  subjects  is  not 
good  enough. 

EVIDENCE   or    DISCRIMINATION 

Accurate  figures  on  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  victims  of  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  are  not  easy  to  come 
by.  Many  times  the  individual  himself 
may  not  know  why  he  has  been  denied 
employment,  job  training,  advancement, 
or  otherwise  discriminated  agairist. 
Some  companies,  some  labor  unions,  and 
some  employment  agencies  carry  on 
practices  which  tend  to  limit  or  to  deny 
emplojTnent  opE>ortunities.  or  which  ad- 
versely affect  working  conditions,  includ- 
ing wages  and  hours,  to  entire  groups 
when  the  nature  of  the  job  does  not  re- 
quire any  such  distinction. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  facts  and 
figures  frcwn  which  reasonable  men  can 
draw  only  one  conclusion:  unfair  and 
un-American  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment to  whole  groups  of  our  citizens. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  present  all 
the  evidence  available.  I  shall  only  offer 
enough  facts  and  figures  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  these  practices  and  the  need 
for  a  particular  subcommittee  to  deal 
with  the  problem  in  a  unified  manner. 

DISCRIMINATION    AGAINST    WOMEN 

While  some  barriers  against  employ- 
ment of  women  in  certain  Jobs  have  been 
breaking  down,  there  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence of  discrimination  against  them  not 
only  in  hiring  but  also  in  rate  of  pay. 

Too  many  of  the  21  million  women  in 
the  labor  force  are  today  douig  work 
comparable  with  that  of  men  and  re- 
quiring comparable  skill,  at  wage  rates 
lower  than  those  paid  to  men  by  the  same 
employer  in  the  same  plant  or  business. 
The  employer  is  simply  exploiting  and 
discriminating  against  half  the  popula- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Many  women  workers  are  widows  or 
divorcees  who  need  to  work  to  support 
not  only  themselves  but  also  minor 
children.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  large 
majority  of  women  in  busmen  and  in- 
dustry are  financially  responsible  for  the 
support  of  dependents.  A  former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  estimated  that  92  per- 
cent of  employed  women  who  live  with 
their  families  contribute  regularly  to- 
ward family  support  and  that  more  than 
one -half  of  them  turn  over  between  50 
and  100  percent  of  their  earnings  to  the 
family  gi-oup 

It  is  obvious  that  a  woinan  dr>e5  not 
need  to  earn  less  simply  because  she  is  a 
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woman.  Yet  discriminatory  wage  prac- 
tices on  the  basis  of  sex  are  widespread 

The  existence  of  lower  wage  rates  for 
women  than  for  men  m  the  sajne  or 
comparable  jobs  penalizes  those  employ- 
ers who  voluntarily  apply  the  txjual-pay 
principle  and  represents  a  threat  to  the 
wage  scale  of  men  as  well  as  of  women. 
During  times  of  economic  recession  there 
is  always  the  temptation  to  cut  wages 
by  firing  the  higher  paid  workers,  or 
forcing  them  to  accept  a  lower  scale. 
Over  a  period  of  time  this  tends  to  lower 
the  levels  of  earnings  of  all  workers  with 
the  result  that  purchasing  power  is  re- 
duced and  standards   of   living  decline. 

The  economy  of  our  country  cannot 
afford  such  discriminatory  practices.  In 
today's  economic  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union  there  is  no  room  for  sex 
bias.  The  Communist  countries  encour- 
age their  women  to  enter  the  labor  force 
at  all  levels  by  fixing  the  .same  standards 
and  wage  scales  regardless  of  sex.  The 
result  is  increasing  national  productivity. 

For  two  consecutive  Congresses  the 
administration  has  urged  the  House  and 
Senate  to  enact  legislation  providmg 
that  women  be  given  equal  pay  when 
they  perform  the  same  work  as  men. 
The  Democratic  majority  of  the  Congress 
has  taken  no  action  on  the  President's 
proposals  but  they  did  endorse  the  sub- 
stance of  them  m  their  election-year 
platform  m  Los  Angeles. 

JOB    DI.SCRIMIN.^TION    B.ASED    ON    KACt.    AND    COLOR 

That  discrimination  in  employment  on 
the  basis  of  race  and  color  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  country  is  so  obvious  it 
needs  no  amplification.  One  has  only 
to  look  arouni  him.  I  will  give  only  one 
Labor  Department  statistic.  Last  year 
twice  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  7  mil- 
lion nonwhite  workers  as  of  the  60  mil- 
lion white  workers  were  jobless:  14  per- 
cent against  7  percent.  That  speaks  for 
itself,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  burden 
the  point  to  prove  it. 

That  thi.s  dicrimination  is  not  due  en- 
tirely to  employer  prejudice  is  the  posi- 
tion of  a  recent  NAACP  report.  This 
charges  that  a  pattern  of  racial  dLscrimi- 
nation  exists  in  many  unions  in  both 
north  and  south  despite  union  efforts  to 
ban  it  In  many  communities  and  In- 
dustries union  membership  is  important, 
if  not  necessary,  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment Discrimination  by  unions  is  no 
more  palatable  than  discrimination  by 
management 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  cite  statistics  on 
discrimination  in  employment  against 
the  physically  handicapped,  or  against 
persons  of  particular  religions  and  na- 
tional origins.  The  very  fact  that  fig- 
ures are  difficult  to  obtain  is  evidence 
that  the  -ubject  needs  objective  study 
and  investigation. 

]  THE   PR:C  E    OV  DISCRIMINATION 

Discrimination  in  employment,  for 
wiiatever  reason,  is  bad  for  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

It  IS  contrary  to  our  traditional  princi- 
ples of  democracy  and  private  initiative 
because  the  individual  is  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  utilize  his  full  capabilities 
and  IS  deprived  of  his  right  to  be  judged 
as  an  individual  rather  than  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  group. 


It  weakens  our  influence  abroad  be- 
cause our  friends  as  well  as  our  enemies 
tend  to  judge  us  by  our  practice  as  well 
as  our  protestations  of  democracy. 

It  weakens  our  economy  because  it 
imposes  artificial  limitations  on  the  size 
of  our  manpower  pool;  it  deprives  our  in- 
dustry of  important  resources  in  skill 
and  experience;  it  increases  the  number 
of  our  citizens  requiring  public  assist- 
ance,  and  it  lowers  our  standard  of 
living. 

In  the  words  of  Vice  President  Rich- 
KKT)  M  Nixon:  "The  United  States  can- 
not aflord  the  moral,  economic,  and  in- 
ternational cost  of  prejudice  in  its  labor 
force  " 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  I  believe  that  dtscrimination  in  em- 
ployment is  sufficiently  important  to  the 
Nation  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
a  special  standing  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  .Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  PROUTY  I  im  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  I  wish  to  express  my 
comnnendation  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont for  the  suggestion  he  has  made.  I 
feel  certain  that  such  a  subcommittee 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  the 
initiative  which  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  shown  in  this  matter  should 
be  pr-'.ised.  in  my  judgment,  by  all  of 
us  who  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
problem  of  keeping  our  economic  life 
free  from  dLscriminatory  practices.  I 
am  hopeful  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  will 
bear  fruit  with  the  full  committee,  and 
that  such  a  subcommittee  will  be  estab- 
lished 

Mr  PROUTY  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  distmguished  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  assure  him  that  I — and  I  am 
sure  this  is  true  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle — shall  do  my  ut- 
most to  bring  that  about.  I  think  it  is 
significant  that  the  platforms  adopted 
by  both  major  parties  deal  effectively 
with  the  question  of  civil  rights.  Now 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  implement  the 
platforms.  I  hope  the  candidates  on 
both  sides  are  going  to  speak  out  cate- 
gorically, so  that  the  American  people 
will  know  definitely  where  they  stand. 

I  am  sorry  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  not  present.  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  majority  leader,  for  example,  if,  in 
the  event  of  his  reelection  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  in  the  event  of  his  reelection 
as  Democratic  leader,  he  would  strive  to 
carry  out  the  platform  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party — if  he  would  do  his  utmost 
to  implement  the  Democratic  platform 
in  the  next  Congress.  I  am  sorry  he  is 
not  present  so  he  can  answer  some  of 
these  questions.  The  Democratic  plat- 
form, I  believe,  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Johnson  of  Texas]  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy]  come  out 
clearly  and  state  their  positions  on  that 
question,  as  well  as  their  positions  in 
many  other  fields. 

Mr.  KEATINO  If  the  Senator  will 
yield   further  to  me,   they  stated   their 


positions  in  their  votes  yesterday.  Will 
the  Senator  agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Certainly  their  state- 
ments should  be  so  construed.  As  I  sug- 
gested earlier,  I  was  positively  smiazed 
at  the  action  taken  by  the  two  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  whom  the  Sen- 
ator refers  and  many  other  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  was  more 
proud  th«ui  ever  to  be  a  Republican  fol- 
lowing that  vote  yesterday  on  the  ques- 
tion of  tabling  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr  KEATING.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  know  he  shares  my  view- 
that  this  problem  should  be  as  much  bi- 
partisan or  unpartisan  as  possible  since 
it  deals  with  human  rights.  "Human 
rights"  is  a  phrase  that  I  often  prefer 
to  the  phrase  "civil  rights."  I  wish  to 
join  him  In  his  commendation  of  the 
four  Members  of  the  opposite  party  who 
voted  in  accordance  with  the  convic- 
tions which  they  have  on  so  many  oc- 
casions evidenced  by  previous  votes  here. 

Mr  PROUTY  Yes.  I  paid  my  trib- 
ute to  the  same  Senators  during  the 
course  of  my  remarks.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time. 


PUBLIC    WORKS    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12326)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  civil  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  I>epartment  of  the  Army, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  certain  study  commissions,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr  KEATING,  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  say  just  a  few  words  about  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  which  Is  before  the  Senate. 
In  my  judgment  it  contains  funds  suflB- 
cient  to  carry  out  an  orderly  program  of 
flood  control  planning  and  con.struction 
and  navigational  improvements  through- 
out our  country. 

I  wish  particularly  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  for  the  very  fine 
manner  in  which  they  received  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  Senators  from 
New  York  with  regard  to  projects  In 
their  State  and  for  the  sympathetic  con- 
sideration and  the  understanding  which 
they  showed  for  the  very  great  needs  In 
various  sections  of  New  York  State. 

I  do  feel  compelled  by  conscience, 
however,  to  refer  again  to  the  Inclusion 
of  certain  funds  In  this  bill :  namely, 
funds  for  the  oft  proposed,  oft  Ignored 
Allegheny  River  Reservoir,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Klnzua  E>am.  I  have 
no  Illusion  that  my  protest  will  effect  a 
reversal  in  the  appropriation  of  these 
funds,  but,  I  cannot  In  good  conscience 
ignore  what  I  know  to  be  a  great  injus- 
tice. 

The  Allegheny  Re.servolr  Is  a  proposed 
project  for  the  upper  Allegheny  River 
between  Warren.  Pa.,  and  Salamanca, 
N.Y.,  and   is  designed   to  provide  flood 
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control  and  low  water  regialation  for  In- 
dustrial and  domestic  water  supply  and 
for  pollution  abatement  for  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Ohio  River  Valleys.  It  will 
also  make  available  a  lake  for  summer 
recreation. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need 
for  a  flood  control  program  in  the  Alle- 
gheny River  Basin.  It  Is  essential. 
However,  the  best  method  of  accomplish- 
ing this  objective  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  the  subject  of  great  controversy 
and  bitter  disagreement.  In  essence, 
the  debate  revolves  around  the  question 
of  whether  the  Klnzua  site  or  the  alter- 
native Conewango-Cattaraugus  site  is 
the  more  desirable  in  terms  of  flood  con- 
trol protection,  water  storage  capacity 
with  resultant  low  flow  regulation  poten- 
tial and  cost.  The  relative  merits  of 
this  much  debated  and  little  examined 
subject  Is  hidden  in  a  cloud  of  contro- 
versy which  must  be  cleared  away  before 
additional  funds  for  this  project  are 
appropriated. 

I  believe  now,  as  I  have  In  the  past, 
that  the  best  Interests  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians 
within  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself,  lies  m  a  complete  and 
impartial  examination  of  the  relative 
merits  of  each  plan.  Further  work  on 
the  project  should  not  be  authorized  or 
undertaken  until  the  Issue  is  resolved 
beyond  question. 

Dr.  Arthur  Morgan,  former  TVA 
Chairman  and  former  chief  engineer  of 
the  Pueblo  project  in  Colorado,  and  of 
the  Miami,  Ohio,  conservancy  project, 
has  constantly  maintained  that — 

First.  The  Conewango  project  would 
protect  Pittsburgh,  Warren,  and  other 
Pennsylvania  cities  from  floods  from  the 
upper  Conewango  Creek  as  well  as  the 
Allegheny  River.  The  Klnzua  Dam 
would  not  affect  the  upper  Conewango. 

Second.  The  Conewango  project  would 
provide  three  times  as  much  water  stor- 
age as  the  Kinzua  project. 

Third.  The  Conewango  project  would 
be  cheaper  than  the  Kinzua  project. 

Fourth  The  Conewango  project  would 
be  simpler  to  construct  and  would  take 
2  years  less  to  complete  than  the  Kinzua 
project. 

Fifth.  The  Conewango  project  would 
amply  protect  against  two  and  a  half 
to  three  times  as  much  floodwater  as  the 
Kinzua,  while  the  Kinzua  project  w'ould 
protect  Pennsylvania  cities  against  only 
half  the  maximum  probable  flood. 

Sixth.  The  Conewango  project  would 
create  a  permanent  lake  28  square  miles 
In  area  with  a  variation  In  water  level  of 
10  to  20  feet  from  high  water  to  low 
water.  The  Kinzua  project  would  create 
a  lake  4  square  miles  in  area  with  a  fluc- 
tuation In  water  level  of  80  to  100  feet. 

Dr.  Morgan  hais  submitted  several  de- 
tailed and  most  persuasive  statements  In 
explanation  and  supp>ort  of  the  above 
contentions. 

As  recently  as  April  of  this  year.  I 
again  contacted  Maj.  Gen.  E.  C.  Itsch- 
ner.  Chief  of  Engineers,  by  joining  in  a 
letter  with  my  senior  colleague.  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javits.  and  Representative 
Charles  E  Goodell.  which  requested 
answers  to  a  number  of  pointed  and  In- 
deed very  provocative  questions  which 
Dr.    Morgan   had   raised   in   connection 


with  the  Kinzua  site  Questions  ranged 
from  the  relative  flood  protection  which 
might  be  expected  from  each  site;  the 
water  storage  capacities  of  each  with 
resultant  low  flow  regulation  potential: 
the  cost  of  both  projecLs  including  such 
factors  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
land  to  be  inundated  by  the  dam;  the 
replacement  of  existing  roadways;  the 
relocation  of  railroad  bed,";,  and  so  forth. 

The  answers  which  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers supplied,  though  elaborate  and 
verbose,  were  not  entirely  responsive  and 
did  not  satisfactorily  answer  our  queries. 
In  fact,  they  raised  further  questions  in 
my  own  mind  and  heightened  the  dis- 
agreements which  existed  between  E>r. 
Morgan   and   themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  the  questions 
raised  In  my  letter  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers dated  April  6,  1960,  together 
with  General  Itschner's  answers  thereto 
contained  In  his  reply  of  May  lo.  1960. 
and  detailed  comments  on  General 
Itschner's  response  by  Dr.  Morgan.  An 
examination  of  this  correspondence  evi- 
dences the  sharp  differences  of  opinion 
between  Dr.  Morgan  and  the  corps  and 
point  up  the  need  for  an  objective  study 
of  the  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.   It   is  so   ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Until  such  time  as  a 
complete  and  Impartial  examination  of 
the  relative  merits  of  these  sites  has  been 
made,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
multitudinous  factors  which  must  be 
analyzed,  I  must  object  most  strenu- 
ously to  appropriating  additional  funds 
for  a  project  which  might  prove  to  be  a 
white  elephant  of  the  worst  sort.  As  I 
stated  previously,  I  am  not  unsympa- 
thetic to  or  Ignorant  of  the  flood  con- 
trol situation  In  Pennsylvania;  nor  do  I 
claim  that  Dr.  Morgan's  Conewango- 
Cattaraugus  alternative  site  Is  neces- 
sarily the  answer  to  their  problem.  It  is 
simply  my  feeling  that  a  project  of  the 
scope  and  magnitude  of  the  Kinzua  Dam 
costing  over  $100  million  should  not  be 
undertaken  until  all  factors  and  possible 
alternatives  have  been  thoroughly  exam- 
ined. 

Of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  is 
the  fact  that  the  Kinzua  site  would  inun- 
date the  heartland  of  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion— property  which  was  the  subject  of 
a  treaty  signed  In  1794  by  George  Wash- 
ington with  the  Seneca  Nation.  Under 
that  treaty  the  United  States  agreed 
never  to  claim  the  same,  nor  disturb  the 
Seneca  Nation  In  the  free  use  thereof. 
Should  we  now  dishonor  this  treaty 
without  clear  and  unequivocal  proof  that 
this  is  the  only  way  to  end  the  floods 
along  the  Allegheny  River?    I  think  not. 

The  Seneca  Indians  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  If  the  Kinzua  Dam  were  the 
only  reasonable  solution  to  the  flood 
control  problem  along  the  Allegheny 
River — they  would  withdraw  their  objec- 
tions to  Its  construction  and  suffer  the 
loss  of  their  community  with  a  realistic 
resignation  to  the  more  compelling 
needs  of  others.  The  rational  propriety 
of  this  position  should  be  evident  to  all. 
However,  it  would  appear  that  even  this 
limited  appeal  is  to  be  disregarded 


I  do  not  feel  that  alternate  plans  have 
been  adequately  considered  or  studied, 
and  I  share  the  Senecas  sincere  belief 
that  alternative  measures  are  plausible. 

Until  this  conviction  is  factually  re- 
futed we  should  not  break  our  solemn 
obligation  to  the  Seneca  Nation  The 
particular  project  may  be  local,  but  the 
principle  involved  is  a  moral  one  of 
national  scope. 

Exhibit  1 

Answers  to  Questions  Raised  in  Letter  of 
April  6,  1960,  From  Senators  Jacob  K. 
Javits  and  Kenneth  B  Keating  and  Con- 
gressman Charles  E  Goodell  to  Lt.  Gen. 
E  C.  Itschneh.  Chief  or  Engineers,  U.S. 
Army 

Question  1  I  Dr.  Morgan  contends  that 
the  Klnzua  Dam  would  provide  full  protec- 
tion for  substAntlally  lesa  than  one-haU  oi 
the  flood  which  will  result  from  the  maxi- 
mum spring  rainfall  In  the  upper  Allegheny 
aiver  watershed,  as  deterir.ii..ed  by  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau,  In  contrast  to  the  Cone- 
wango-Cattaraugus alternative  plan,  which 
would  fully  protect  Pittsburgh  against  three 
times  o-s  great  a  flood.  With  re8j>ect  to  this 
contention,  we  have  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

( 1 )  Is  It  true  that  Rlnzua  Dam  will  pro- 
tect against  precipitation  less  than  one-half 
as  great  as  the  probable  maximum  rainfall. 
and  that  the  storage  capacity  of  the  project 
cannot  be  Increased  without  flooding  a  por- 
tion of  Salamanca,  N  Y  ? 

Answer.  The  Corps  of  Englners.  In  coop>€r- 
atlon  with  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  since 
1938  has  carried  on  an  extensive  storm-study 
program  under  which  more  than  800  storms 
have  been  analyzed.  Hydrometeorological 
experts  of  the  Weather  Bureau  have  studied 
each  of  these  storms  in  detail  to  determine 
the  adjustments  necessary  to  represent  the 
maximum  rainfall  potential  In  different 
areas  of  the  country.  The  spillway  design 
storm  (probable  maximum  precipitation) 
has  been  selected  from  these  studies.  It 
represents  the  most  severe  storm  condition 
that  could  conceivably  develop  over  the 
Allegheny  River  Basin. 

The  most  severe  storm  rainfall  is  assumed 
for  design  of  the  height  of  dam  and  size  of 
spillway  to  assure  protection  against  failure 
of  the  dam  under  any  jjossible  flood  condi- 
tion. It  does  not  follow  that  a  reservoir 
should  be  designed  to  provide  complete  con- 
trol of  a  flood  of  this  magnitude.  Such  a 
degree  of  control  Is  considered  as  beyond 
reasonable  approach,  except  In  very  unusual 
circumstances.  Through  experience  gained 
over  many  years,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
developed  what  It  terms  as  the  "standard 
project  flood"  as  the  reasonable  maximum 
goal  toward  flood  control  development. 
While  such  a  flood  would  be  substantially 
less  In  magnitude  than  the  spillway  design 
flood.  In  this  instance  it  still  would  be  one  of 
rare  probability  and  It  would  exceed  any 
floods  that  have  occurred  In  the  area.  The 
"standard  project  flood"  for  the  Allegheny 
Basin  has  been  adopted  as  the  design  flood 
for  determination  of  flood  storage  require- 
ments. It  would  have  a  natural  p>eak  dis- 
charge at  the  dam  site  of  116,000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  compared  with  the  maximum 
discharge  of  60.500  cubic  feet  per  second  dvu-- 
Ing  the  flood  of  record  which  occurred  In 
March  1956. 

The  Allegheny  Reservoir,  had  It  been  In 
operation,  would  have  completely  controlled 
all  floods  of  record  in  the  upper  Allegheny 
River  Basin.  The  maximum  storage  would 
have  been  required  for  regulation  of  the 
March  1936  flood.  The  total  flood  control 
storage  available  at  the  beginning  of  that 
flood  would  have  been  867,000  acre-feet. 
The  flood  would  have  fliled  644.000  acre- 
feet,  lea%-ing  an  unused  capacity  of  223.000 
acre-feet. 
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storage   illocaUoris  In   tho  Allegheny   Res- 
ervoir are  as  follow*: 
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1,240 
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24 
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607 

1.240 

Btorige  for  low-flow 

1.328 

F  lood  oonlrol  gtora««. 

1.366 

Total 

1.180 

1,180 

t 

The  total  storage  capacity  of  Allegany 
Reservoir  could  not  be  Increased  wltbout 
atlectirig  portlona  of  Salamanca.  However, 
as   pointed   out  herein,   the  reservoir   design 

n^j^u^i  *hKh  :his  reservoir  is  designed  ud  con- 
trol ;«  a  reasonable  maximum  goal  for  pur- 
poses   ui    flood     control     operation     of     the 

It  :s  rec':^u.zed  that  the  project  will  not 
control  the  spillway  design  flood,  nor  Is  It  an 
objective  of  the  project  to  do  so.  If  the 
spillway  design  flood  occurred  with  the  flood 
control  pool  approximately  half  full,  the 
maximum  reservoir  release  would  be  about 
137.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  If  this  flood 
occurred  with  the  flood  control  pool  empty, 
however,  the  estimated  maximum  flood  con- 
trol release  wou.d  be  reduced  to  abovit  77,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  or  to  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  peaK  reservoir  Inflow.  Releases 
for  lesser  floods,  ranging  between  the  spill- 
way des.gn  fl.xxl  and  the  reservoir  design 
fl.^od,  would  be  correspondingly  less,  down  to 
the  minimum  release  of  3.0O0  cvibic  feet  per 
second   for    the  reservoir  design   flood. 

P.-op>osaLs  for  diverting  floodwaters  into 
L<ike  Erie,  ^r  for  providing  more  storage  in 
a  reservjir  m  the  Conewango  Valley,  would 
not  be  controlling  In  obtaining  a  large  fac- 
tor of  safety  from  floods  at  Pittsburgh.  The 
channel  capacity  at  Pittsburgh  at  nondamag- 
Ir.g  stage  is  equal  to  about  210.000  cubic  feet 
per  secor.d.  and  a  higher  discharge  could  be 
passed  without  major  damage.  The  rela- 
tively high  degree  of  control  provided  by 
other  reservoirs  above  Pittsburgh  greatly  re- 
duces the  chance  of  local  flood  pealu  coin- 
ciding wlt-h  peek  spillway  releases  from  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
tremely low  probability  of  occurrence  of  the 
spillway  design  flood,  the  average  annual 
damages  attributable  to  such  an  occurrence 
of  the  spil.way  design  flood,  the  average  an- 
nual damages  attributable  to  such  an 
occurrence  would  be  very  low. 

Comment  on  question  1  by  Dr  Arthur  E 
Morgan:  "The  corps'  answers  to  this  question 
does  not  deny  that  Kinzua  will  protect 
against  less  than  cne-halX  of  the  maximum 
probable  precipitation.  Even  if  'maximum 
probable  precipitation'  were  more  than  must 
be  protected  against.  40  percent  of  that. 
which  is  what  the  corps'  analysis'  and  the 
Tlppetts  reports  show  (see  corps  analysis  of 
April  1959,  p.  2.  par.  3)  Is  much  too  little. 

"The  expression.  'It  represents  the  most 
severe  storm  conditions  that  could  conceiv- 
ably develop  over  the  Allegheny  River  Basin.' 
is  ill  advised  The  corps  has  a  letter  from 
the  Weather  Bureau  advising  against  such 
an  expression,  and  advising  use  of  the  term 
•probable  maximum  precipitation.'  which  Is 
very  different.  tJ.S.  Weather  Bureau  Report 
No.  33  discusses  the  reason  for  using  the 
term  'maximum  probable  precipitation.'  not 
'maximum  possible  precipitation."  The 
Weather  Bureau  Itself,  after  the  great  storm 
of  5  years  ago.  stopped  using  that  expression. 
and  wrote  the  Engineer  Corps.  September 
28,  1956,  that  it  was  revising  Its  estimates 
upward.  This  change  occurred  several  years 
after  the  supposedly  conclusive  study  men- 
tioned  In   the  answer   to  question   1,   when 


actuiii  rainfall  rh\:.gf^  their  rr^.tid.'^  The 
tact  1.1  'Uiat  our  hlstc-ry  ;s  u»>  aliort  for  ua  to 
have  probably  experienced  -i  ina.ximum  flood. 
T*ie  exp.'essl  ■!!  that  the  re.iervolr  flood 
•wou.d  excped  ap.y  f.  >->d.<?  tr.at  h.-ive  occurred 
in  this  sj-PTi'  should  be  m<'>dinp<l  bv  adding 
■dur:ng  the  relatively  '^h>  rr   p^r::*l  of  record  ' 

"The  Weather  BureHU  h  us  :r.  tie  ;t  explic- 
itly clear  that  while  u  has  ettm.ated  rain- 
fall. It  haa  not  estimated  how  great  a  flood 
could  result  from  that  rainfall.  Its  wording 
on  this  point  Is:  It  Is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  study  to  make  determination  of  In- 
filtration rates  or  rtmoff  coefficients. '  The 
size  of  the  flood  would  depend  on  the 
amount  of  snow  on  the  ground,  how  wet  the 
ground  was  at  the  time  of  the  rainfall, 
whether  or  not  the  ground  waa  frosen.  the 
proportion  of  the  rain  running  off.  etc.  The 
Engineer  Corps  has  overloolted  or  greatly 
minimized  such  possibilities  as  snow  on  the 
ground,  the  po8slblllty  of  frozen  ground 
from  which  practically  all  water  would  run 
off,  and  particularly  the  fallibility  of  flood 
forecasting. 

"As  has  clearly  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  In  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  In  their  report  on  floods  of 
March  1936  In  Pennsylvania,  the  flood  fore- 
casting which  may  be  fairly  dependable  for 
moderately  large  floods,  such  a«  1936,  may 
fall  greatly  In  ca«e  of  a  very  great  storm. 
There  £ire  various  risks  and  uncertainties 
which  are  beyond  calculation.  Good  engi- 
neering. If  possible,  provides  excess  capacity 
as  margins  of  safety  for  such  uncertainties. 
The  capacity  of  Klnzua  Is  absolutely  limited, 
and  cannot  be  given  a  margin  of  safety. 
Therefore,  we  say  that  taking  reasonable 
factors  of  safety  Into  account.  Klnzua  has 
barely  a  third  the  capacity  needed  for  the 
maximum  probable  flood,  to  say  nothing  of 
'the  most  severe  storm  that  could  conceiv- 
ably develop  over  the  Allegheny  River  Basin.' 
It  should  have  somewhere  about  double  Its 
capacity  to  be  even  reasonably  secure  against 
very  large  floods. 

"As  to  the  hydrometrlcal  studies  referred 
to,  they  were  made  years  after  the  site  of 
Klnzua  was  selected.  No  Increase  in  Klnzua 
could  be  made  as  a  result  of  those  studies, 
for  the  reason  that  the  corps  was  already 
planning  to  use  all  the  capacity  Klnzua  was 
capable  of.  and  regardless  of  what  the  studies 
might  show,  they  could  not  Increase  that  ca- 
pacity. The  studies  showed  the  need  for 
greater  capacity,  but  the  reasoning  of  the 
corps  had  to  come  around  to  the  capacity 
they  had,  not  what  they  needed. 

"Concerning  the  last  paragraph  on  page  1. 
which  says.  Such  a  degree  of  control  Is 
considered  beyond  reasonable  approach,  ex- 
cept In  very  unusual  clrcvimstances.'  We 
do  have  unusual  circumstances  here  Such 
remarkably  favorable  circumstances  for 
getting  rid  of  all  excess  floodwater.  no  mat- 
ter how  great  the  flood,  probably  do  not 
occur  once  In  several  hundred  times.  Why 
lose  them  when  they  do  occur?  Especially 
la  this  true  when  a  great  city  like  Pittsburgh 
can  be  protected  from  the  greatest  possible 
flood  at  no  greater  cost. 

"  'Through  experience  gained  over  many 
years'  ( Incidentally,  Morgan  has  been  build- 
ing flood-control  reservoirs  twice  as  long  as 
has  the  corps.  When  he  was  planning  the 
Miami  River  dams  the  Army  engineer  In 
charge  of  the  Ohio  River  Division  Issued  a 
special  publication  condemning  flood  control 
reservoirs  In  general  and  the  Miami  system 
In  particular)  the  corps  has  arrived  at  a 
rule-of-thumb  standard  that  a  'standard 
project  flood'  shall  be  half  as  large  as  the 
maximum  probable  flood.  The  Tlppetts  firm 
made  that  rule  clear  In  their  report.  Is  It 
not  miraculous  that  one-half,  the  simplest 
of  all  fractions,  should  be  Just  what  is 
necessary?  Or  Is  It  very  rough-and-ready 
rule  of  thumb?  And  should  the  rule  be  the 
same  where  the  safety  of  a  great  city  Is  at 


stake  as  In  ordinary  circumstances,  as  on  the 
Cumberland,  where  th«  risk  to  life  and 
properly  la  very  small  In  comparison?  In 
this  case,  because  of  the  rigidly  limited  ca- 
pacity of  Klnzua.  the  one-half  of  the  prob- 
able maximum  could  not  be  reached  even 
with  inadequate  consideration  of  such 
risks  as  snow  on  the  ground,  frosen  soil, 
and  so  forth. 

"I  Prom  p.  2|:  The  Allegheny  Reservoir, 
had  It  been  In  operation  would  have  com- 
pletely controlled  all  floods  of  record  Ln  the 
upper  Allegheny  Basin  '  The  history  of  our 
country  Is  so  short  that  such  statements 
mean  little  as  to  flood  poaslbllltlee  The 
Miami  River  at  Dayton.  Ohio,  has  almost  the 
same  drainage  area  as  the  Allegheny  above 
Klniua  (2,560  square  miles  above  Dayton  as 
against  2  180  above  Kixxrua).  Aside  from 
the  1913  flood,  the  greatest  flood  In  150 
years  had  been  about  90.000  cubic  feet  per 
second  The  1913  flood  had  a  discharge  of 
250.000  cubic  feet  per  second,  from  rela- 
tively flat  Ohio  farmland  That  was  about 
98  second-feet  per  square  mile  as  a«aln«t 
about  60  second-feet  per  square  mile  for 
the  standard  project  flood'  for  Klnza* 
And  the  Dayton  flood  Is  not  considered  the 
maximum.  The  cities  below  are  protected 
against  a  flood  40  percent  greater  than  that 
of  1913  much  greater  than  the  spillway 
flood  estimated  by  the  corps  The  corps 
estimates  that  67  percent  of  the  rain  would 
run  off  the  steep  mountainsides.  In  the 
case  of  the  Dayton  flood.  91  percent  ran  off 
from  the  relatively  flat  farmland,  even  with 
no  snow  on  the  ground  to  add  to  the  flood, 
and  with  the  ground  not  frozen. 

"The  corps  starts  with  the  greatly  Inade- 
quate capacity  of  Klnzua.  and  must  make  the 
figures  come  out  so  that  It  will  seem  large 
enovi^h.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  the 
'very  unusual  circumstances'  which  seldom 
occiir.  but  do  occur  here?  An  engineer  who 
overlooks  unusual  circumstances  when  they 
do  occtu-  has  failed  as  an  engineer 

"The  next  to  the  last  paragraph  under 
question  No  1  simply  states  that  the  smaller 
the  flood  and  the  more  favorable  the  ctrcum- 
stancee.  the  less  damage  would  result 

"The  flrst  sentence  on  page  3  (question  n 
Is  a  flat,  obvious  misstatement.  The  rest  of 
the  paragraph  Is  wishful  thinking  The  as- 
sumptions about  the  sequence  and  length  of 
very  unusual  storms  are  largely  sheer  guess- 
work. Very  great  storms  are  unusual  In 
more  ways  than  sheer  size.  Also,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, this  paragraph  discusses  the  maxi- 
mum or  gplllway  flood  as  though  there  were 
nothing  between  that  and  the  standard  de- 
sign flood.  If  a  rain  half  as  great  ns  the 
probable  maximum  should  fall  on  heavy 
snow,  which  Is  entirely  possible  as  stated  in 
the  report  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  referred  to  above,  a  flood  could 
occur  about  as  great  as  the  estimated  .«plll- 
way  flood. 

"The  contention  in  this  last  paragraph 
under  question  1.  that  'Proposals  for  divert- 
ing floodwaters  Into  Lake  Erie,  or  for  pro- 
viding more  storage  In  a  reservoir  in  the 
Conewango  Valley,  would  not  b«  controlling 
In  obtaining  a  large  factor  of  safety  from 
floods  at  Pittsburgh.'  Is  not  sound  With  all 
projjoaed  reservoirs  above  Pittsburgh  con- 
structed, half  the  watershed  above  Pitts- 
burgh still  would  be  uncontrolled,  and  a 
major  flood  could,  and  probably  will,  occur. 
Full  protection  fron\  the  upper  Allegheny, 
such  as  would  be  provided  by  Conewango- 
Cattaraugus  and  not  by  Klnzua.  would  add 
a  substantial  element  of  additional  safety  " 

Question  2  (2)  In  calculating  the  size  of 
the  flood  against  which  Klnzua  Dam  Is  de- 
signed to  protect,  what  consideration  was 
given  to  the  possibility  of  a  lesser  storm 
before  major  rainfall;  what  percentage  of 
the  latter  precipitation  was  estimated  as  run- 
off; and  what  allowance  was  made  for  snow 
on   the  ground?     Is  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
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aware  of  the  Weather  Bureau  prediction 
that  a  typical  major  storm  would  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  smaller  storm  within  such  a  short 
period  that  the  flood  storage  p>ortlon  of  the 
reservoir  could  not  be  wholly  emptied?  Is 
there  experience  to  show  that  a  runoff  of 
as  much  as  90  percent  Is  possible,  even  with- 
out snow  In  areas  comparable  to  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley? 

Answer  The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  aware 
of  the  Weather  Bureau's  determination  that 
a  typical  major  storm  could  be  preceded  by 
a  smaller  storm  within  a  period  of  a  few 
days  Such  a  condition  was  assumed  In 
routing  the  maxlmiun  probable  storm  rain- 
fall through  the  reservoir  to  determine  the 
required  spillway  capacity  for  the  dam.  The 
assimiptlon  of  such  an  antecedent  storm  Is 
a  factor  of  safety  which  Is  considered  Justi- 
fied when  dealing  with  the  spillway  design 
flood,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  safety 
of  the  structure,  but  not  necessarily  In  the 
case  of  the  reservoir  design  flood.  A 
factor  of  safety  Is  Inherent  in  the  manner 
In  which  the  reservoir  design  flood  was 
routed  through  the  reservoir,  since  the  reser- 
voir pool  elevation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
flood  was  assumed  to  be  at  the  upper  limit 
of  the  summer  pool  The  flood  control  ca- 
pacity of  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  would  be 
adequate  to  control  all  floods  of  record  In  the 
Allegheny  River  Basin,  several  of  which  had 
more  than  one  peak. 

The  runoff  to  be  expected  from  the  reter- 
volr  design  flood  was  not  determined  by 
taking  an  arbitrary  percentage  of  the  rainfall 
but  was  established  by  computing  the  rate 
of  absorption  or  Infiltration  Into  the  soil, 
based  on  studies  of  past  major  storms  of  the 
same  general  type  The  reservoir  design 
flood  would  be  one  of  the  heavy  summer- 
fall  variety  The  greatest  storm  of  this  type 
that  has  occurred  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
upper  Allegheny  Basin  and  the  eastern 
United  States  was  that  of  July  1942  ThU 
storm  occurred  over  western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Although  the  Intensity  of 
this  storm  has  been  exceeded  at  some  time 
on  the  US  mainland.  It  Is  certain  that  Its 
maximum  12-hour  and  24-hour  intensities 
are  the  highest  for  these  durations  that  have 
l>een  measured  within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Immediate  gulf  coast, 
even  though  the  locale  of  the  storm  Is  not 
In  a  portion  of  the  country  most  susceptible 
to  greatest  rainfall.  The  storm  area  em- 
braced portions  of  the  upper  Allegheny, 
Susquehanna,  and  Genessee  River  Basins, 
and  resulted  in  rainfall  averaging  7.3  inches 
over  an  area  of  about  4.000  square  miles. 
Within  this  area,  rainfall  far  greater  than 
the  average  occurred  In  many  places  The 
rainfall  losses  to  percolation,  transpiration, 
and  evaporation  during  the  July  1942  storm. 
were  as  much  as  5  Inches.  In  comparison, 
the  losses  assumed  for  the  reservoir  design 
flood  were  3  7  Inches  While  a  runoff-rain- 
fall ratio  as  high  as  90  percent  could  occur 
during  storms  of  other  types.  It  would  not  be 
applicable  to  the  severe  late  summer  or  fall 
storm  that  has  been  adopted  lor  the  reser- 
voir design  flood  Snow  on  the  ground  as 
an  additional  source  of  runoff  obviously 
would  not  be  compatible  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  reservoir  design  flood.  A  maximum 
winter-type  storm  with  snowmelt  would  not 
result  m  as  critical  flood  storage  conditions 
as  would  the  summer-fall  lyp)e  storm. 

Conunent  on  question  2  by  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Morgan :  "The  answer  to  this  question  Is  a 
devious  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
reservoir  flood  against  which  Klnzua  Is  sup- 
posed to  protect.  Is  not  half  the  maximum 
flood,  but  only  half  the  second  peak  of  that 
flood.  The  multitude  of  words  does  not 
cover  up  that  admission. 

"Here  again  there  Is  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Klnzua  would  control  all  floods  of  rec- 
ord. As  In  the  case  of  the  Dayton  flood  and 
of   some   others,  a   flood   may  occur   two   or 


three  times  as  great  as  any  that  has  occurred 
for  a  century;  and  that  occurrence  may  be 
next  year,  or  many  years  from  now.  Pitts- 
burgh can  have  complete  protection  against 
the  very  greatest  possible  flood,  and  at  no 
more  cost.  Is  It  not  assuming  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility  to  take  less? 

"Note  first  sentence  of  page  4.  The  Weather 
Bureau  studies  show  that  any  one  of  four 
major  types  of  storm  can  occur  over  the 
upper  Allegheny. 

"The  latter  part  of  the  first  paragraph  on 
page  4  makes  a  clear  admission  of  what  we 
had  suspected,  but  were  not  siire  of.  The 
answer  sF>eaks  of  "the  severe  late  summer  or 
fall  storm  that  has  been  adopted  for  the 
"reservoir  design  flood".'  The  answer  men- 
tions winter  type  storms  and  summer  type 
storms.  It  Is  neither  of  these  which  causes 
the  great  floods,  but  the  storms  of  March 
and  April.  Three  quarters  of  the  floods.  In- 
cluding the  largest,  occur  In  those  2  months 
March  or  April  rains  may  fall  on  heavy 
snow,  and  March  floods  on  frozen  ground 
Snow  may  add  50  percent  as  much  water 
as  a  very  heavy  rain,  and  the  water-soaked 
ground  may  also  greatly  Increase  runoff. 
Storm  rainfall  In  March  probably  cannot 
be  quite  as  extreme  as  that  of  August,  but 
snow  and  wet  ground  make  a  far  greater 
difference.  The  summer  type  of  storm  used 
for  Klnzua  would  result  In  a  far  smaller 
flood   than   a  March  or  early  April  storm. 

"The  choice  of  a  late  summer  or  fall  storm 
largely  discredits  the  estimates  of  possible 
floods.  I  repeat,  most  of  the  large  floods  In 
that  area  occur  In  March  or  April,  not  In 
either  summer  or  winter,  which  are  the  sea- 
sons referred  to  In  the  answer  A  "reservoir 
flood  with  snow  on  the  ground  and  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  rain  running  off  than 
In  summer,  could  have  approximately  twice 
the  runoff  of  a  summer  storm  of  a  relative 
size  for  Its  typ>e" 

Question  3.  Do  the  plans  for  operation  of 
Klnzua  Dam  call  for  the  discharge  of 
temporary  Impounded  water  Into  the  Alle- 
gheny River  during  the  flood  season  In  order 
to  prepare  for  storing  the  water  of  the  next 
storm?  If  Eo.  w^hat  Is  the  possibility  that, 
through  human  error  In  weather  forecasting, 
the  released  water  will  contribute  to  down- 
stream flooding  at  or  below  Pittsburgh? 

Answer.  The  storage  allocated  for  flood 
control  In  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  Is  the 
amount  determined  to  be  required  to  regu- 
late the  standard  project  flood  to  a  uniform 
outflow  rate  equal  to  the  bank-full  channel 
capacity  of  26,000  cubic  feet  per  second  be- 
ginning on  the  foiirth  day.  The  4-day  lag 
Is  provided  to  Insure  that  aJl  possibility  of 
flooding  at  Warren,  Pa.,  has  passed.  This 
analysis  Is  based  on  the  most  severe 
flood  control  requirements  that  could  be  Im- 
posed on  the  reservoir  during  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  flood.  Under  normal  operations, 
not  more  than  about  3,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  would  be  released  from  the  reservoir 
during  a  flood.  Storage  would  be  continued 
until  the  upper  Allegheny  had  crested,  the 
lower  Allegheny  was  nearing  Its  crest,  and 
the  Ohio  River  at  Pittsburgh  was  expected 
to  crest  and  recede  below  21  feet  within  18 
hours.  Consideration  of  time  and  distance 
factors  in  relation  to  storm  patterns  In- 
volving a  widespread  area  of  the  United 
States  leaves  little  likelihood  that  releases 
from  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  would  con- 
tribute to  flood  peaks  farther  downstream  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

Comment  on  question  3  by  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Morgan:  "The  answer  given  to  this  question. 
If  Intelligently  and  critically  examined, 
shows  either  crude  Ignorance  or  Intent  to 
mislead. 

"After  large  floods  It  would  take  2  to  4 
weeks  to  empty  the  flood-control  portion  of 
the  Klnzua  Reservoir.  This  would  mean 
that  for  2  to  4  weeks  during  a  flood  season 
which  lasts  for  3  months  there  would  be  an 
additional   26.000   cubic   feet   per   second   of 


water  In  the  river  all  the  way  from  Klnzua 
to  the  gulf,  to  add  to  any  flood  crest  It 
might  meet  along  the  way  Great  floods 
tend  to  be  general  floods  in  seasons  of 
floods.  According  to  statements  and  records 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  expend itUies  of 
up  to  $100  to  $200  million  are  In  prospect 
to  accomplish  no  more  than  would  be  ac- 
complished by  the  diversion  of  upper  Alle- 
gheny floodwater  to  Lake  &ie 

"Such  expressions  as  is  expected  to  crest' 
and  there  is  little  likelihood'  represent 
guesses  as  to  how  storms  will  behave.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  past 
have  pointed  out  the  disadvantages  of  this 
type  of  control,  and  have  stated  that  In 
some  circumstances  such  release  of  water 
might  actually  raise  flood  crests  at  Pitts- 
burgh. The  corps  has  an  Imaginary  picture 
as  to  how  storm  rainfall  will  proceed.  Espe- 
cially In  great  floods,  storm  rainfall  does  not 
proceed   according  to  expectation. 

"Conewaiigo,  by  diverting  all  floodflow  to 
Lake  Erie,  would  entirely  eliminate  this  dis- 
advantage of  Klnzua.  For  that  one  superi- 
ority alone.  Conewango  would  be  worth  more 
than  its  full  cost.  Both  projects  are  not 
needed. 

"An  interjection:  Lake  Erie  Is  so  large 
that  if  a  total  spillway  or  maximum  flood 
should  be  discharged  into  It.  with  no  storage 
Iti  Conewango,  the  lake  would  be  raised 
about  as  much  as  though  a  mild  half-inch 
rain  had  fallen  on  Its  surface." 

Question  4.  (4)  Assuming  that  protection 
against  the  maximum  prcbnblc  flood  Is  not 
practical  In  all  sltu.a.ons.  shouldn't  the 
corps'  objective  be  to  obtain  the  maximum 
protection  feasible?  Is  the  Conewango-Cat- 
taraugus  alernatlve  plan  both  feasible  and 
capable  of  controlling  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  maximum  probable  flood?  If  so,  what 
value  was  assigned  to  this  feature  of  the 
plan  In  calculating  cost-benefit  ratios  la 
comparison  to  the  Klnzua  project? 

Answer.  It  Is  the  objective  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  provide  the  maximum  degree 
of  flood  protection  that  can  be  economically 
Justified.  In  view  of  the  extremely  low  prob- 
ability of  occurrence  of  a  flood  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  spillway  design  flood,  the  aver- 
age annual  damages  attributable  to  such  an 
occurrence  would  be  very  low  and  would  not 
Justify  the  additional  cost  of  providing  the 
added  protection. 

In  its  consideration  of  alternative  plans, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  engaged  the  engi- 
neering flrm  of  Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy- 
Stratton  to  develop  engineering  alternatives 
In  comparison  with  the  authorized  Allegheny 
Reservoir.  The  engineering  flrm  studied  five 
plans  which  covered  the  principal  possibili- 
ties for  storage  In  the  Conewango  Basin  and 
for  diversion  Into  Lake  Erie  One  of  the 
plans  studied  (plan  5)  included  a  reservoir 
on  Conewango  Creek  which  would  be  large 
enough  to  store  the  spillway  design  flood. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  the  engineer- 
ing flrm.  that  plan  would  cost  38  percent 
more  than  the  authorized  project,  would  re- 
quire the  taking  of  108  percent  more  land, 
and  would  require  the  dislocation  of  180  per- 
cent more  people.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
added  cost  Involved  In  providing  a  reservoir 
capable  of  storing  the  spillway  design  flood 
could  not  be  Justlfled  on  the  basis  of  the 
small  amount  of  annual  benefits  that  would 
result  therefrom. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Dr,  Morgan  In  his 
October  1958  report  would  not  control  a  flood 
three-fourths  of  the  maximum  probable 
flood.  In  fact,  table  1  of  that  report  shows 
Dr.  Morgan's  reservoir  design  flood  to  be  ap- 
proximately equal  In  volume  to  that  for  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir.  Control  of  even  this 
flood  would  require  releases  Into  Cattaraugus 
Creek  much  In  excess  of  Its  capacity  and 
probably  at  a  time  when  high  flow  conditions 
exist  In  the  stream  from  runoff  generated  by 
Its  natural  drainage  area.  Since  the  reser- 
voir design  flood  provided  for  In  Dr.  Morgan's 
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plan  is  not  greater  than  that  for  AUegheny  nn  discharge  In  any  dlr«<-tlon.  Of  coxirsf  wat«r  periods  outside  the  27-year  period 
Reservoir,  no  additional  flood  control  bene-  the  value  of  dlrerslon  wmild  be  In  maklne  were  lnveetl(?mt«d.  Those  etudlea  ahowed  that 
fits  can  be  reaJtzed  Also,  flofxi  damages  In  great  fl  Kxi  storage  unnftc-essary  521  OOO  acre-feet  should  be  provided  for  low- 
Cattarauirus  Creek  must  be  recognized  A  dl5icnsaton  >f  cost,  land  taken  ;ind  flow  augmentation  at  Natrona,  Pa  1 24  miles 
Comment  on  question  4  by  Dr  Arthur  B  pe.  p',p  dSs'.  >cated  by  su'^h  a  very  iarve  r-^ser-  above  Pittsburgh) .  during  the  worst  drought 
Morgan:  'Here  the  corps  mentions  -.he  rare  voir  has  no  bearing  on  the  s.'uatlon.  as  the  period  of  1930-31.  and  that  storage  In  ex- 
possiblUty  'f  a  spillway  flood  The  fan  that  study  shuwed  '.i.at  met;;  d  '  •  hf  far  inferior  cess  of  460,000  acre-feet  would  be  utilized 
In  March  or  April  a  R  >od  hai:  ,is  ^'^ni  -r  uld  to  the  others  studied  To  br:-  j  -hit  study  In  9  out  of  la  years  In  a  period  comparable 
do  about  Hs  much  dam.at'e  :.s  -.ivS'Te-d  By  Into  the  picture  Indicates  i '::::  vrness  to  with  that  from  1929  through  1940 
holding  attention  to  the  flr>.  d  f'  :i'  ving  a  cloud  the  Issue.  That  statement  confuses  Plow  regulation  beneflts  for  AUegheny 
maximum  rainfall— which  would  hp  :n  =um-  storage  of  the  spillway  flood  and  controlling  Reservoir,  as  established  by  the  Public  Health 
mer  wi-h  :.o  snow  and  low  runoff— the  corps  It  by  diversion  Service,  are  based  on  ( 1 )  Improving  the  qual- 
avoids  atter.'ion  to  all  the  stages  of  floods  In  "The  f-urther  statement.  'The  plan  pro-  uy  of  water  by  reducing  temperature  cor- 
between  and  )f  greater  frequency,  when  very  posed  by  Dr.  Morgan  in  his  1958  report  would  roslveness.  hardness,  and  manganese "  con- 
great  damage  could  result  fr-^m.  much  smaller  not  control  a  flood  three-fourths  of  the  maxl-  tent,  and  (2)  estimated  reductions  In  the 
ramfalLs  mum  possible  flood.'  Is  explicitly  Inaccurate,  cost  of  waste  treatment  beyond  the  cost  of 
■The  answer  states  that  the  Tlppetts  firm  It  would  protect  the  Allegheny  River  and  direct  treatment  which  would  be  required  to 
employed  by  the  corps  studied  five  altema-  Pittsburgh  against  the  full  spillway  or  maxl-  provide  desirable  stream  quality  sUndards 
tlve  plans  which  covered  the  principal  pos-  miun  flood.  Just  as  would  any  of  the  diver-  without  any  low-flow  regulations  Annual 
slbllitles  for  storage  In  the  Conewango  Basin  slon  plan  studies  made  by  Tlppetts,  The  benefits  attributable  to  these  operations  have 
and  for  diversion  Into  Lake  Erie  •  This  state-  Tlppetts  report  states  eXDllcltly  that  In  case  been  estimated  as  follows- 
ment  is  false  This  firm  made  no  study  of  the  spillway  design  fiood  no  flood  water 
whatever  of  two  such  possibilities,  either  of  would  pass  down  the  Allegheny  River     That  Public  water  supplies: 

which    would    be    far    superior    to    anything  would  have  the  Eidvantage  of  fully  and  com-           Manganese   reduction $87,  000 

they  did  study      When   they   xere  beginning  pletely    protecting    Pittsburgh     and    Warren           Hiu^ness    reduction 17<J.  000 

their  work  r  wrote  them  from    up    to    three    times    the    flood    which           Acidity     reduction 8.000 

"  The    earlier    fleldwork    and    calculations  Klnzua  would  fully  protect   against,  and  of                                                                          

for  this  s'udy  were  largely  made  by  my  long-  entirely  removing  all  upper  Allegheny  flood-                   Total 321,000 

time  friend  and  associate.  Barton  M.  Jones.  How   from  the   Allegheny,   Ohio   and   Missis-  — 

On  his  sudden  death  a  few  weeks  ago  I  lo-  slppl  Rivers  under  all  conditions.     The  Tip-  Industrial  water  supply: 

cated  such  c,t  his  papers  as  I  could  and  have  petts  report  clearly  draws  attention  to  that           Hardness    reduction 77,000 

continued    the    study.      He    commented    fre-  enormous  advantage  In  the  body  of  the  re-          Temperature    reductl(»i 06,000 

qier.tly  that  the  project  haa  such  a  variety  port.    but   not   In    the   summary.      That   ad-                                                                          ' 

L-f  pr  jmismg  alternatives  that  when  the  pos-  vantage,  which  Klnzua  lacks,  would  be  worth                   Total 175,000 

sibilLties    ar.d    economies    are    fully    worked  "^^^  ^^^   than   $100  mllllun    In   saving  other                                                                                          

out   the   plan^    may  have  little   resemblance  flood    control    reservoir    construction.      The  Navigation:  Add  corrosion  reduc- 

to  the  ones  he  has  prepared    •  •  •  It  Is  hoped  Conewango-Cattaraugus    plan    has    all    the          tlon 20.000 

that   as   T:ppetts-Abbott-McCarthy-Stratton  advantages  of  any  of  the  Tlppetts  diversion  Organic   pollution   abat«ment-V."_       790.000 

make    the:r   study    with    more    adequate   re-  plans,  and  very  great  advantages  and  econ-                                                                          ' 

sources   they  will  not  simply  determine  the  omles  In  addition.                                                                        Total i.  140  ooO 

feasibility  of   the  eiementa  we   propose,   but  "^  ^°  damages  from  discharging  Into  the 

will  be  aler;  l-:i  see  further  possibilities  and  Cattaraugus  Channel,  the  cost  of  protection  "^^^  beneflts  from  low-flow  regulation 
economies,  as  well  as  any  weak  spots  In  otir  against  damage  Is  Included  In  the  estimated  would  not  Increase  proportionately  to  an  In- 
prop-jsals  •  cost.  Where  Conewango  would  discharge  crease  In  storage  capacity  For  example,  pol- 
■  The  firm  made  r.o  such  study,  and  only  ^^°  Cattaraugus  the  latter  Is  a  rock  gorge  >utlon  abatement  beneflts  credited  to  the  au- 
looked  Into  siiggestions  I  was  able  to  make  ^^  ^^'  deep,  with  sheer  rock  walls  100  feet  thorlaed  Allegheny  Reservoir  are  based  on  es- 
at  the  time  they  be^an.  Wlaen  I  found  they  °'"  ^^^^  high.  For  most  of  the  distance  from  tlmated  reductions  In  the  cost  of  waste  treat- 
would  not  make  such  a  search  and  had  no  Oowanda  to  Lake  Erie  there  Is  a  300-foot  ment,  beyond  the  cost  of  direct  treatment 
time  to  consider  iiny  further  suggestions.  I  ^°(^^  slope  on  one  side  and  a  valley  on  the  th&t  would  be  needed  In  any  event,  to  pro- 
continued  the  search,  and  turned  up  Cone-  other.  Here  a  levee  would  be  needed  on  one  vide  desirable  stream  quality  standards  wlth- 
wango-Catt,traugus.  Thar  plan  would  be  °^  ^*^^^  sides.  The  cost  of  that  Is  Included  out  any  low-flow  regulation.  Such  pollution 
far  superi  .r  to  any  they  studied,  and  would  '"  ^^®  estimate.  That  levee  would  protect  abatement  beneflu  are  limited  to  the  cost  of 
avoid  most  of  the  disadvantages  they  pointed  ^^^  valley  land  from  flooding  which  Is  now  treatment  faclllUes  that  can  be  eliminated 
out.  and  would  cost  $20  million  less  than  the  experienced,  and  Is  greatly  desired  by  land-  and  would  not  be  increased  by  additional 
least  expensive  plan  they  studied.  The  as-  owners  In  the  valley.  Of  course,  a  large  flow  flows  from  a  larger  storage  reservoir  The  ad- 
serUon  In  this  answer  that  Conewango-Cat-  down  the  Cattaraugtis  would  be  very  In-  dltlonal  flow  that  would  b«  provided  from  a 
taraugua  would  probably  cost  no  less  than  frequent.'  larger  reservoir  would  have  some  additional 
the  three  modifications  of  one  diversion  plan  Question  5.  11.  Dr.  Morgan  contends  that  value  In  Improving  the  quality  of  wa-er  under 
studied  by  Tlppetts  Is  sheer.  Irresponsible  ^^  Conewango  Reservoir  site  possesses  a  far  existing  conditions  of  water  use  (estimated 
and  inaccurate  presumption  which  should  larger  storage  capacity  than  the  Klnzua  Dam  by  the  corps  to  be  about  $130,000  annually, 
be  beneath  the  self-respect  of  a  great  public  ^^'^-  accordingly,  could  provide  a  greater  flow  which  capitalized  at  5  percent  would  sup- 
aijer.cy.  Su^h  Irresponsible  assertions  have  °'  water  from  winter  storage  for  Improve-  Port  an  added  cost  of  $2,600,000).  In  addl- 
greatiy  clouded  and  confused  this  Issue.  ment  of  public  and  Industrial  water  sup-  tlon.  It  la  not  practicable  under  present  au- 
The  Tlppetts  report  makes  It  clear  that  P^l^s  and  other  downstream  benefits  dtu-lng  thorltles  to  assess  beneflts  for  conjectural 
any  of  the  three  modifications  of  the  diver-  ^^®  '^''y  sximmer  months  This  contention,  possible  future  water  supply  needs  as  a  basis 
slon  plan  they  studied  would  fully  and  com-  ^^  understand.  Is  conceded  by  the  Corps  of  'or  Justifying  additional  water  supply  stor- 
pletely  control,  not  only  the  reservoir  flood  Engineers.  A  1957  report  of  the  U.S.  Public  *«•  Such  additional  storage  for  flow  regu- 
by  the  maximum  or  spillway  flood,  by  divert-  Health  Service  concerning  low-flow  regulation  latlon  would  be  provided,  when  needed.  In 
lug  the  excess  to  Lake  Erie.  The  Tlppetts  °°  ^^^  Allegheny  River  shows  that  additional  some  Instances  more  economically  by  regu- 
report  is  explicit  on  that,  and  until  the  an-  water  In  the  stream  will  result  In  propor-  latlon  of  storage  on  other  Ohio  River  trlbu- 
swer  to  this  question,  the  corps  has  never  tlonately  greater  benefits.  tarles.  According  to  an  estimate  by  Tip- 
questioned  It.  The  corps  assertion  to  the  Assuming  a  continued  growth  In  popula-  P^tts.  Abbett.  McCarthy.  Stratton.  a  reservoir 
contrary  controverts  the  definite  and  explicit  ^^^  and  Industrial  activity  along  the  Al-  ^^  ^^^  Conewango  Basin  having  almost  twice 
finding  of  Its  consultants.  legheny  River,  will  not  the  greater  capacity  *h*  storage  for  flow  regulation  provided  in 
The  further  answer  to  the  question  la  of  the  Conewango  Reservoir  site  constitute  an  Allegheny  Reservoir  would  cost  over  $40  mll- 
totally     and     obviously     Irrespxjnslble,     and  asset  of  ever-increasing  value?  Hon  more. 

could  scarcely  be  made  In  good  faith.     The  Answer:    Allegheny    Reservoir    would    Im-  The   storage   provided   In   any  reservoir   Is 

statement  reads:     One  of  the  plans  studied  pound      549.000      acre-feet      of      water      for  recognized    as    an    asset     of     ever-Increasing 

(plan  5)    included  a  reservoir  on  Conewango  augmentation  of  low  flows,  of  which  333.000  value.     However,  the  additional    Investment 

Creek  which  would  be  large  enough  to  store  acre-feet  would  be  seasonal  storage.     Water  that  would   be  required  cannot  be  Justified 

the  spillway  design  flood.'  Implying  that  the  would  be  released  during  periods  of  low  flow  on   the  basts  of   the   beneflts   that   can  now 

other  plans  would  not  control  such  a  flood,  on  the  lower  Allegheny   River  to  dilute  In-  be  evaluated.     It  should   be  noted   that  r>r. 

This.  In  fact,  was  a  study  to  show  what  would  dustrlal    and   domestic   wastes,   thereby   Im-  Morgan's  proposed   plan   provided   a   storage 

be    possible    with    the    Conewango   Reservoir  proving   the  quality   of   water   In   the   Pitts-  reservation    for    flow    regulation    of    620  000 

without  diversion,  and  without  turning  water  burgh  area.  acre-feet,  as  compared  with  548,000  acre-feet 

down  the  Allegheny  during  the  flood  period.  The   sununer    low-flow   regulation   storage  of  storage  for  this  purpose  In  the  authorized 

The  study  showed  that  Conewango  Reservoir  requirements  were  determined  from  a  reser-  AUegheny  Reservoir.     Obviously    this  would 

would  hold  the  total  spillway  design  flood  on  voir  operation  study  covering  a  27-year  period  produce  a  slightly  smaller  bcneiat  than  the 

top  of  the  total  reservoir  design  flood  with  beginning  In  May  1929.     Also,  critical  low-  authorized  project 
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Comment  on  question  8  by  Dr.  Arthur 
E.  Morgan:  "The  answer  here  Is  substantially 
that  "the  beneflts  from  low-flow  regulation 
do  not  Increase  proportionately  to  an  In- 
crease In  storage  capacity  '  This  Is  exactly 
opposite  to  the  finding  of  the  study  by  the 
US.  Public  Health  Service  Included  In  the 
official  Klnzua  report.  The  table  quoted  In 
the  answer  Is  abstracted  from  a  larger  table 
which  shows  the  opposite  That  larger  table 
Is  attached  hereto.  The  extrapolations  on 
the  right  side  of  the  vertical  line  are  sound. 
"TTie  most  controversial  Item  In  this  table 
Is  $730,000  for  saving  construction  of  addi- 
tional sewage  treatment  facilities.  The  fact 
Is  that  completed  construction  was  made 
without  reference  to  Klnzvia,  and  there  are 
no  further  definite  plans  and  no  official  de- 
mand or  commitment  for  further  construc- 
tion which  Klnzua  would  obviate,  and  it  may 
never  be  needed.  This  Information  Is  re- 
ceived directly  from  official  sources.  (The 
department  of  health  at  Harrlsburg  and  the 
Ohio  River  Sanitary  Conunlsslon. )  Therefore 
the  $730,000  annual  benefit  Is  not  JusUfled. 
"As  to  beneflts  from  storage  for  low  water 
Increase,  as  with  all  public  Improvement, 
future  growth  Is  anticipated.  Seldom  Is  a 
bridge  or  a  dam  or  a  navigation  Improvement 
built  Just  for  existing  use  Growth  Is  antic- 
ipated and  prepared  for  General  Itschner, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  stated  In  a  public  address 
last  October: 

"  'It  has  been  estimated  that  by  1980  the 
use  of  water  In  this  valley  (less  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee)  will  be  about  3  5  times  the 
present  use.  Allowing  for  the  reuse  of 
water,  the  total  demand  In  1980  Is  expected 
to  be  some  13  limes  greater  than  the  present 
dependable  discharge  of  the  lower  Ohio 
River.   •    •    • 

"  Opportunities  now  at  hand  to  provide 
against  the  occurrence  of  water  shortages  by 
this  method  (multiple- pur  pose  reservoirs) 
are  slipping  away  from  us  for  want  of  ade- 
quate recognition  of   the  problem.' 

"The  Corps  of  Engineers  "vnswer  (last  para- 
graph) includes  the  statement:  it  should  be 
noted  that  Dr  Morgan's  proposed  plan  pro- 
vided a  storage  reservoir  for  low  flow  regula- 
tion of  620.000  acre-feet,  as  comp«u-ed  with 
549.000  acre-feet  of  storafre  for  this  purpose 
In  the  authorized  Allegheny  Reservoir.  Ob- 
viously this  would  produce  a  slightly  snialler 
benefit  than  the  authorized  project."  As  the 
f.-c:-  eers  of  the  corps  would  know  if  they 
studied  the  Tlppetts  report,  this  is  not  my 
plan  in  detail,  but  the  Tlppetts  plan,  made 
alter  my  general  sugge.stli;>ns.  However,  the 
comment  Is  misleading.  The  authorized  plan 
has  a  mlninniun  p>ool  capacity  of  20.000  acre- 
feet.  For  the  alternative  plan  the  Tlppetts 
engineers  saw  fit  to  provide  a  minimum  p>ool 
capacity  of  180.000  acre-feet.  By  assigning 
30.000  acre-feet  of  this  Conewango  minimum 
p)ool  for  low  water  control,  the  low  water 
storage  would  be  the  same  for  both,  leaving 
150.000  acre-feet  of  minimum  lake  fcff  Cone- 
wango-Cat taravipus  a«  <\*;i  >!'•  -.iO.OQO  acre- 
feet  of  minimum   i:if,e   '.    r    K;:  /:.i    '      ^  „^ 

Question  6  III  Dr  M  rtr n  :  tenri«  that 
the  Klnmua  Dam  will  i;  >xi  aijd  th:ir  doToy, 
a  valuable  existing  recreation  area,  including 
hundreds  of  cottages  and  part  of  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  while  the  Cone- 
wango-Cattaraugus alteniativee  plan  will 
create  a  new  recreation  area  out  of  lands  now 
largely  unusable:  (1)  Will  the  water  Im- 
pounded by  Klnzua  Dam  flood  an  existing 
recreational  area?  Will  the  level  of  the 
Klnzua  pool  fluctuate  each  year  about  60 
feet?  If  so,  win  this  fluctuation  in  the 
shoreline  cause  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake  to  recede  approximittely  lO  miles  down- 
stream between  high  and  low  water,  thus 
leaving  mud  flats  or  similar  un-sightly  and 
unusable  land  in  much  of  the  afTected  area 
In  New  York? 


Answer.  The  land  acreage  lying  below  the 
reservolr-fuU  elevation  of  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir may  be  classified  as  follows : 
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There  are  no  known  recreation  develop- 
ments on  the  Complanter  and  Allegany 
Reservations.  The  portion  of  Allegany  State 
Park  within  the  reservoir  U  undeveloped 
woodland.  The  Allegheny  National  Forest 
has  a  development  in  the  Klnzua  Creek  area 
known  as  Camp  Complanter.  which  will  be 
somewhat  affected  by  the  reservoir.  This 
development  consists  of  good  camp  facilities 
leased  by  the  Warren  County  Association 
for  Retarded  cailldren.  The  principal  fa- 
cilities He  above  the  reservoir,  but  certain 
adjustments  will  be  required,  such  as  the 
access  road  and  electric  power  service  line 
which  dip  Into  the  reservoir.  The  Forest 
Service  also  maintains  nine  wooden  picnic 
tables  within  the  reservoir.  The  only  other 
known  recreation  facility  within  the  reser- 
voir is  a  privately  owned  nine-hole  golf 
course  In  the  village  of  Klnzua. 

As  la  evident  from  the  above  table  most 
of  the  affected  land  In  Pennsylvania  Is  In 
private  ownership  As  Is  true  of  most  of  the 
Allegheny  River  Valley  and  tributary  vallejrs 
above  the  PltUburgh  Industrial  area,  the 
streams  are  attractive  to  fisherman,  and 
hunting  Is  popular  In  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  and  the  other  woodland  areas. 
Numerous  hunting  and  fishing  cottages  are 
located  along  these  streams  practically 
throughout  the  undeveloped  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Allegheny  Reservoir  will  have  a  normal 
yearly  fluctuation  of  about  60  feet,  but  most 
of  the  fluctuation  will  occur  before  or  after 
the  principal  water-use  recreation  season, 
June.  July,  and  August. 

Retraction  of  the  reservoir  length  occtirs 
as  Indicated  as  a  consequence  of  draft  on 
flow  regulation  storage  and  Dr  Morgan  Im- 
plies that  unsightly  mud  fiat.s  will  result. 
Experience  at  other  reservoirs  In  this  dis- 
trict has  not  developed  any  problems  of  such 
nature.  In  any  event  It  should  be  noted 
that  complete  evacuation  of  the  total  low- 
flow  regulation  storage  volumes.  549,000  acre- 
feet  In  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  and  520.000 
acre-feet  In  the  Conewango  Reservoir  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Morgan's  plan  6.  will  result 
In  retracting  the  surface  areas  of  the  reser- 
voirs In  the  amount  of  10,160  and  13,000  acres 
respectively.  That  is  plan  6  will  expose  more 
land.  Furthermore,  while  much  erf  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir  is  contained  within  sleep 
hillsides  which  Indicates  good  drainage. 
much  of  the  soil  in  the  Conewango  Basin 
Is  glacial  till  (a  fine  silty  gravel  1  and  lake 
sediment  c«-  agricultural  "muck,  '  as  it  Is 
referred  to  locally,  both  of  which  have  poor 
drainage  characteristics  Much  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  Allegheny  Re*,ervolr  in  New  York 
is  quite  fiat,  but  generally  the  shoreline  is 
composed  of  glacial  out  wash  gravels  and 
sand  well  suited  to  the  development  >i  beach 
conditions.  From  the  standjxints  oi  both 
areal  exposure  and  soil  conditions.  AUe- 
gheny Reservoir  Is  believed  to  be  superior 
to  the  Conewango  B;isin  with  respect  to  the 
mud-flat  question  raised  by  Dr   M  irean 

Comment  on  question  6  by  Dr  Arthur 
E.  Morgan:  "The  anpwer  K'iven  here  is  slTik- 
ingly  contrary  to  the  statement*  of  the  study 
try  the   Fish    and    Wildlife   Service,    by   legal 


requirement  included  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers report  on  Klnzua.  That  report  covers 
In  detail  an  Impressive  list  of  losses  and  dam- 
ages which  would  result  from  building  Kln- 
zua.    A  few  quotations  will  Illustrate : 

"  "Within  the  project  site  many  structures 
associated  with  recreational  uses  are  found. 
These  structures  Include  cabins  and  summer 
homes  used  for  short-  or  long-term  vacations 
by  owners  or  lessees.  Within  the  maxlmtim 
reservoir  elevation,  excluding  the  Corn- 
planter  Indian  Reservation  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  Allegheny  State  Park,  and  the  Allegany 
Indian  Reservation  In  New  York,  at  least 
239  cabins  of  this  nattire  have  been  counted. 
"  The  area  attracts  people  from  a  wide 
radius.  Including  the  population  centers  of 
Buffalo,  Erie,  and  Pittsburgh.  Many  anglers 
come  from  the  Pittsburgh  region  In  particu- 
lar. People  are  also  attracted  to  the  site 
from  other  States,  principally  Ohio.  A  lac- 
tor  contributing  to  the  value  of  the  fishery 
)s  th.e  large  amount  of  fishable  water  readily 
accessible  to  the  angler. 

"  Many  seginents  of  the  human  popula- 
tion, Indivduals,  and  groups,  living  within, 
near,  and  generally  within  a  radius  of  200 
miles  of  the  project  area  have  interest  in  the 
site  of  the  proposed  project  In  its  present 
condition. 

"  "The  Allegheny  River  and  Its  tributaries 
within  the  project  site  is  a  very  popular  fish- 
ing area  for  both  warm-  and  cold-water  spe- 
cies. Hunting  In  the  project  area  is  p>opuIar 
and  many  hunters  utilize  the  area  each 
year. 

"•  Approximately  42  miles  of  sueam,  of 
which  20  miles  are  considered  good  trout 
streams,  will  be  inundated  by  the  naaxlmtun 
stimmer  low  water  regulation  pool. 

"  A  well-utilised  area  of  distinct  natural 
productivity  and  uncommon  attractiveness 
will  be  destroyed. 

■■  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  at  this  time 
to  expect  that  the  major  losses  to  the  fish 
and  wildlife  resource?  can  be  fully  compen- 
sated. 

"  "The  esthetics  of  tiie  area  wiU  sufler 
from  the  annual  appearance  of  a  muddy  un- 
sightly shorclme.  especially  in  New  York.. 
where  extensive  acres  .res  of  pradu.-ii  grad- 
ients are  fotind.  Morajver.  a  prime  ingred- 
ient In  determining  the  reiaUve  value  of  this 
pool  is  a  full  appreciation  of  the  production 
and  esthetlcally  attr.active  qualities  of  the 
main-stem  river  and  its  tributary  str.an-.s  as 
they  presently  exist.' 

"The  Engineer  Corps  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion as  follows: 

"'81.  Replacement  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources of  the  same  nature  as  row  exist  is 
indicated  In  the  repx>rt  as  unattainable: 
however,  development  of  a  general  plan  pur- 
suant tc  section  8  of  the  act  of  Augai.^t  14. 
1946  (80  Stat.  10»0)  is  recommended. 
Such  a  plan  would  be  designed  to  replace 
present  resources  with  resources  of  an  en- 
tirely different  nature  but  would  result  In  an 
overall  enhancement  of  the  area  by  Increas- 
ing the  variety  of  fish  and  wildlife  res.-urces  ' 
•The  law  relerred  to  requires  that  the  co.';! 
of  compensating  for  damages  shall  be  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  project.  "The  report  states 
that  a  final  report  will  be  Issued  on  or  about 
April  30.  1958  Inquiry  Indicates  that  this 
rep^>rt  is  being  held  up  by  some  understand- 
ing with  the  Corps  of  E:.p'.neerp  The  tvpes 
of  Improvement  Indicated  will  run  int'^  a 
good  many  millions  of  dollars  for  resources 
of  an  entirely  different  nature.  Here,  as  In 
the  case  of  forest  Improvement.  It  may  be 
claimed  that  ihe  expenditures  are  not  really 
compensation  for  Klnzua  damfttres  as  they 
are  resotirces  of  an  entirely  different  nature. 
A  very  considerable  element  of  coet  of  Kln- 
zua :s  being  hidden  until  the  work  Is  beeun. 
Then  approfw: atlons  will  be  a^ked  f  >r  which 
will  increase  the  cost  of  Klnzua.  probably  to 
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more   than  even   the  very  Inflated   estlnaates 
of  the  Tippetts  report  for  Conewango. 

•The  last  paragraph  of  the  reply  to  ques- 
tion 6  gives  an  Inaccurate  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. Klnzua  Reservoir  has  exceedingly 
st«ep  side  slopes,  stated  by  the  corps  report 
to  be  I'i  horizontal  to  1  vertical.  It  Is 
generally  inaccessible,  except  along  the  val- 
ley bottom,  along  which  the  lake  shore 
would  retreat  10  to  15  miles  each  year 

"Conewango  Reservoir  has  a  flat  area  at  the 
north  end  which,  in  the  necessary  construc- 
tion of  road  and  railroad  fills,  could  be  given 
a  uniform  water  level  throughout  the  year. 
This  kind  of  treatment  Is  not  possible  for 
Klnzua  because  the  entire  upper  Allegheny 
River  flows  down  the  valley,  and  would  wash 
out  any  low  level  dikes.  Because  of  its 
greater  area,  Conewango  would  have  a 
change  In  elevation,  due  to  storage  for  low 
water  control,  of  only  20  feet  as  against  88 
feet  for  Klnzua.  As  contrasted  to  a  shore- 
line retreat  down  the  valley  of  more  than 
10  miles  between  the  two  elevations  of  sum- 
mer storage  and  low  water  pool,  the  fairly 
uniform  retreat  around  the  shores  of  Cone- 
wango would  be  less  than  400  feet:  and — as 
with  Klnzua — most  of  the  fluctuation  will 
occur  before  or  after  the  principal  water-use 
recreation  season,  June,  July,  and  August."  " 
Qi.;estlon  7.  i3)  The  U.S.  Forestry  Service 
has  estimated  the  cost  of  reconstituting 
recreation  projects  In  connection  with 
Klnzua  Dam  at  $15  million.  Was  this  ex- 
pense taken  into  account  In  determining 
the  cost-beneflt  ratio  of  the  project? 

Answer    The  plan  of  the  US.  Forest  Serv- 
ice for  recreational  development  In  and  ad- 
jacent  to   the   Allegheny   National   Forest   is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  reconstituting  recrea- 
tion projects  destroyed  by  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir.    Conversely,  It  Is  basically  a  program  of 
Improvement  which    the   Forest   Service  en- 
visions will  be  required  to  accommodate  the 
great  Increase  In  visitation  to  the  area  which 
Is  expected  as  a  consequence  of  the  attrac- 
tion  of   the  reservoir.     This  program   Is  not 
part  of  the  authorized  purpose  of  the  reser- 
voir project   and   except  in   relatively  minor 
part,  principally  adjustment  of  forest  roads 
for  which  adequate  provision  is  made  In  the 
approved  estimate  for  the  reservoir  project, 
would  not  be  a  charge  against  the  reservoir 
nor    financed    from    appropriations    for    the 
reservoir.      The    Allegheny    National    Forest 
contains    approximately    480  000   acres,    only 
1,604  of  which  will   lie  within  the  limits  of 
Allegheny  Reservoir.     TTie  approved  estimate 
for  Allegheny  Reservoir  Includes  $500,000  for 
recreational  development  to  serve  the  normal 
public  needs.     The  project  benefit-cost  ratio 
includes      a     nominal      annual      benefit     of 
$25,000   for   recreation   or   a   ratio  of    1    to    1 
for  the  proposed  $500,000  expenditure.     The 
US     Forest    Service    report    estimates    that 
benefits    for    the    recreational    development 
program  proposed  by  it  would  exceed  cost  In 
a  ratio  of  6  to  1. 

Comment  on  question  7  by  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Morgan:  "The  answer  to  this  question 
states:  The  plan  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
for  recreational  development  Is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  reconstituting  recreation  projects 
destroyed  by  the  Allegheny  project."  (We 
did  not  Imply  the  destruction  of  recreation 
projects,  but  of  recreation  resources.)  The 
following  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

"Several  thousand  acres  of  forest  will  be 
cut  along  the  rivers  and  mountain  sides  In 
creating  the  reservoir.  The  stumps  would 
not  be  removed.  As  stated  In  the  answer  to 
question  12.  "The  type  of  clearing  contem- 
plated, that  Is  to  leave  the  stumps  intact 
to  minimize  disturbance  to  existing  ground 
cover.'  would  leave  25  miles  of  stumps  on 
each  side  of  the  reservoir. 

"The  law  required  that  a  report  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  be  Included  and 
made  a  part  of  the  repxjrt  on  the  project. 
As  to  the  conditions  existing  'without  the 
pr  >Jec'.      wf    reler    to    the    quotations    from 


that  rep)ort  given  In  the  commeiit  on  ques- 
tion 6.  Concerning  the  means  and  measiires 
that  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  loes  and 
damage  to  wildlife  resources,  the  law  In 
question  (sec.  2)  statee: 

"  The  coet  for  planning  and  construction 
or  Installation  and  maintenance  of  any  such 
means  and  measures  shall  be  Included  In  and 
shall  constitute  an  Integral  part  of  the  cost 
of  such  projects  " 

"As  the  shoreline  of  the  reservoir  re- 
treats down  river  10  to  15  miles  e&c'i  sum- 
mer leaving  behind  on  the  river  banks  and 
mountain  sides  thousands  of  acres  of  dead 
stumf>9  where  there  had  been  natural  forests, 
some  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  re- 
quirement of  the  law  that  effort  be  made 
to  compensate  for  such  damage,  at  the  cost 
of  the  project,  though  as  the  Engineer  Corps 
report  states,  replacement  of  resources  of 
the  same  nature  Is  unattainable  and  replace- 
ment must  be  made  with  resources  of  an 
entirely  different  nature  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances la  It  not  an  Interesting  coinci- 
dence that  a  forestry  program  which  In  a 
limited  degree  would  compensate  for  these 
losses  by  resource*  of  a  somewhat  different 
nature  should  be  entirely  unrelated  to  the 
losses,  and  would  not  be  a  charge  against 
the  reservoir  nor  financed  from  appropria- 
tions for  the  reservoir?"" 

Questions.  (3)  Has  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
studied  the  recreational  potential  of  the 
Conewango-Cattaraugus  alternative  plan? 
If  so.  what  were  Its  findings  and  what  value 
was  assigned  to  such  potential  In  calculating 
cost-benefit  ratios  In  comparison  to  the  Kln- 
zua Dam?  If  not.  what  Is  the  basis  used  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  comparing  the 
effect  of  the  two  proposed  projects  on  recrea- 
tional facilities? 

Answer.  No  study  of  recreational  potential 
of  Conewango  Cattaraugus  has  been  made 
since  the  Conewango  plan  Is  considered  less 
desirable  than  that  for  the  authorized 
Allegheny  Reservoir.  The  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir site  Is  considered  to  have  a  greater 
recreational  potential.  The  forest  fringed 
setting  of  the  reservoir  would  be  an  attrac- 
tion not  provided  by  the  Conewango  area. 
Further  discussion  of  the  comparative  rec- 
reational values  Is  contained  In  response  to 
question  6. 

Comment  on  question  8  by  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Morgan :  ""Conewango.  by  virtue  of  Its  rela- 
tively stable  water  level  (10-  to  20-foot  var- 
iation, compared  to  60  to  80  for  Klnzua).  by 
virtue  of  a  well-deflned  shoreline  and  ready 
access  from  all  directions,  and  by  virtue  of 
Its  much  larger  minimum  pool  area  (27 
square  miles  against  3  for  Klnzua)  would 
have  vastly  greater   recreation   potential."' 

Question  9.  IV.  We  are  Informed  that  one 
of  the  reasons  given  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  preferring  Klnzua  Dam  Is  that  Dr. 
Morgan's  Conewango-Cattaraugus  alterna- 
tive project  would  require  more  land.  In 
terms  of  land  acquisition  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  submitted,  cost  or  value  is  a  far 
more  Important  consideration  than  acreage. 
In  this  regard,  has  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
made  estimates  of  the  value  of  lands.  Includ- 
ing Federal  lands,  needed  for  the  Klnzua 
Dam  and  the  Conewango-Cattaraugus  proj- 
ect? If  so.  what  were  these  estimates  and 
upon  which  basis  were  the  appraisals 
made? 

Answer.  The  evaluations  of  lands  for  both 
projects  were  made  In  accordance  with  pro- 
fessional real  estate  appraisal  methods.  The 
Investigations  included  a  compilation  of  re- 
cent sales  and  Interviews  with  public  offi- 
cials, business  firms,  utility  companies  and 
private  owners.  Visual  appraisal  of  riiral 
and  urban  dwellings,  business  establish- 
ments and  other  enterprises  and  Improve- 
ments was  made  by  qualified  appraisers. 
The  appraisal  of  Indian  reservation  lands  wa« 
made  by  a  well  qualified  appraiser  of  In- 
dian lands  Federal  lands  In  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  were  not  Included  in  the  real 


estate  cost  There  of  1.804  acres  involved, 
only  806  of  which  would  be  below  the  con- 
servation pool  level.  The  coet  estimates  for 
the  Allegheny  Reservoir  and  the  various  di- 
version plans  including  Dr.  Morgan's  recom- 
mended plan  6  are  contained  in  table  2  with 
Dr  Morgan's  report.  The  estimate  for 
Allegheny  Reservoir  Is  $8,344,000.  The  esti- 
mate presented  by  Dr  Morgan  for  his  plan  6 
Is  $16,474,000.  which  compares  with  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $16,766,000  prepared  by  the 
engineering  firm  f(ir  plan  1.  The  much 
greater  cost  of  all  of  the  diversion  plans  re- 
sults from  the  far  larger  number  of  improve- 
ments which  are  affected. 

Comment  on  question  9  by  Dr  Arthur  E 
Morgan:  "The  answer  to  this  question 
neglects  to  show  that  In  estimating  the  cost 
of  Conewango  the  total  coet  of  all  municipal 
or  village  property  was  included,  regardless 
of  whether  a  considerable  part  of  the  mu- 
nicipality would  be  undisturbed.  Nor  does 
the  answer  reveal  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  estimated  cost  Is  In  these 
villages,  and  that  they  need  not  be  destroyed. 
as  Is  the  case  with  Klnzua  villages,  but  that 
the  low  portions  could  be  relocated  on  high- 
er land  In  the  same  village" 

Question  10  V  Dr  Morgan  contends  that 
the  Klnzua  Reservoir  will  eliminate  the  only 
water  level  highway  through  the  mountains 
in  that  region,  one  of  the  finest  highway 
locations  In  Pennsylvania,  and  that  there 
will  be  substituted  a  steep,  two-lane  highway 
along  the  precipitous  mountalrtslde.  with 
grades  of  10  percent  with  sharp  curves 

1.  Is  this  specific  contention  correct?  How 
win  the  substitute  road  rate,  If  measured  by 
the  minimum  standards  for  through  high- 
ways eslabll.shed  by  the  American  Society  of 
Highway  Officials''  Apart  from  actual  con- 
struction costs,  how  was  the  lessening  of 
quality  of  highways  figured  in  the  cost- 
beneflt  ratio  of  the  Klnzua  project? 

Answer.  The  highway  route  In  the  Alle- 
gheny River  Valley  which  Dr  Morgan  refers 
to  as  a  water  level  route  and  one  of  the  finest 
highway  locations  In  Pennsylvania  consists 
of  Pennsylvania  Route  59  from  the  dam  site 
to  Sugar  Run.  Pa  .  Route  346  from  Sugar 
Run  to  Corydon.  Pa.,  and  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lative Route  630  from  Corydon  to  the  Penn- 
sylvanla-Ncw  York  State  line  Only  Route 
59  Is  a  primary  highway  Route  59  In  the 
affected  reach  contains  8  curves  sharper  than 
the  maximum  acceptable  9'  for  modern 
standards  for  a  highway  of  Uils  class  and 
these  8  curves  average  40*.  It  also  crosses 
the  Salamanca  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  grade  at  two  locations.  Simi- 
larly. Route  346  contains  23  curves  averaging 
23 '  and  Involves  (our  railroad  grade  cross- 
ings and  poor  sight  distances  The  allne- 
ment  and  grades  of  the  affected  portion  of 
Legislative  Route  630  (16  miles)  are  good 
but  the  rocul  is  of  narrow  width  and  low 
quality 

The  substitute  roads  in  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  will  be  constructed  to  AASHO 
standards  for  the  classes  of  roads  Involved, 
which  would  limit  maximum  curvature  to  9* 
and  grades  to  7  percent  on  Routes  69  and 
346  The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  High- 
ways has  requested  that  the  relocation  of 
Legislative  Route  630  be  constructed  to  recre- 
ation road  standards  which  will  provide  In- 
creased width  but  win  permit  curvature  up 
to  15'  and  grades  up  to  10  percent.  This 
relocation  will  not  be  a  part  of  a  primary 
system. 

There  Is  no  lessening  In  quality  of  high- 
ways to  be  relocated  for  Allegheny  Reservoir. 
The  basic  criterion  for  road  relocations  Is  to 
provide  an  equivalent  substitute  for  the  ex- 
isting system,  and  it  should  be  evident  that 
no  highway  department  will  accept  a  sys- 
tem Inferior  to  that  which  it  now  has.  The 
relocated  Route  59  will  be  a  much  more  di- 
rect and  shorter  connection  between  the 
communities  served  than  the  existing  route. 
The  allnement  of  the  Route  34«  relocation 
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has  not  been  finally  determined  but  the 
amount  allotted  ihereto  in  the  project  esti- 
mate is  far  the  mtist  costly  of  any  of  the 
alternatives  under  oonslderatlon. 

Comment  on  question  10  by  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Morgan:  "It  is  not  the  present  highway  sur- 
face, but  the  highway  route  that  Is  greatly 
superior.  The  re:-son  why  this  very  excellent 
water  level  route  through  the  mountains  U 
not  now  well  developed  is  that  the  threat  of 
Klnzua  prevenUid.  It  Is  by  far  the  best 
water  level  highway  route  through  the 
mountains  for  a  considerable  distance.  This 
U  made  clear  In  the  Bnglneer  Corps  report. 
which  states  that  the  roads  In  the  Allegheny 
River  Valley  are  "located  on  generally  flat 
lying  areas,  adjacent  to  the  stream  bed.  with 
only  minor  gradisa.  with  exceptionally  good 
Bight  distance*,  and  where  maintenance 
problems  are  normal."  The  report  draws  at- 
tention to  the  Inferior  location  of  the  re- 
located road. 

"When  I  shoved  sections  oi  the  profile 
for  the  new  or  relocated  road  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  he  aild  Indignantly  that  they 
were  not  Engln'^er  Corps  roads,  that  the 
corps  would  never  plan  such  roads.  Yet  he 
was  looking  at  the  profiles  of  the  road 
planned  to  take  the  place  of  the  water  level 
route,  with  gra<les  up  to  10  percent,  and 
with  13  miles  ^f  extra  distance  between 
Warren  and  Salamanca. 

"Of  courae  UxiB  relocated  road  cannot  be 
a  part  of  any  primary  system,  for  tht  qual- 
ity would  be  toc'  low.  Nor  does  the  answer 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  steep 
crooked  road  would  have  only  two  lanes,  ex- 
cept In  one  thor"-  stretch  To  be  made  a  de- 
cent road,  espe<-lally  for  winter  travel,  it 
would  D«ed  thre-j  or  four  lanes,  which  would 
require  a  vast  iimount  of  rock  excavation 
and  would  cost  $25  million  to  $50  million 
additional.  Tha,  expense  Is  avoided  at  pres- 
ent and  left  to  the  future 

"The  answer  to  tills  question  confuses  and 
belabors  the  issue,  but  In  no  way  faces  It." 
Question  11.  2  Does  the  Conewango-Cat- 
taraugus altemsuve  plan  require  any  com- 
parable shift  frcm  a  superior  to  an  Inferior 
road?  If  not.  was  thU  advantage  weighed 
In  calculating  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
propoaala  ? 

Answer.  The  Allegheny  Reseri-olr  will  not 
involve  a  shift  from  a  superior  to  an  In- 
ferior road  syst'm  nr^r  would  any  diminu- 
tion In  qiiallty  l>e  acceptable  to  the  highway 
department  for  the  mad  system  Involved  In 
the  Conewango-Cattaraugus   plan. 

Comment  on  question  1 1  by  Dr.  Arthur 
E.  Morgan:  "The  answer  to  this  question  is 
directly  misleading.  The  present  road  has 
not  been  mod<  rnized  l)ecau8e  of  the  ex- 
pectation that  It  would  be  moved.  The 
route  of  this  ro^id.  which  Is  excellent,  would 
be  replaced  by  an  extremely  Inferior  route 
as  explained  abjve."' 

Question  12.  '/I.  Dr  Morgan  contends  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  Inflated  its  esti- 
mates for  carrying  out  the  Conewango-Cat- 
taraugus alterratlve  plan  In  the  following 
respects,  among  others:  ( 1 )  by  applying  the 
same  unit  coets  for  construction  In  a  moun- 
tainous area  f'>r  the  Klnzua  Dam  to  con- 
struction In  a  level  area  for  the  Conewango- 
Cattaraugus  alternative  project;  (2)  by 
adding  over  $8  million  In  unnecessary  costs 
for  the  raising  of  the  roadbed  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Rallrcad;  and  (3)  by  adding  the 
cost  ot  rebuilding  highways  in  excess  of 
needs: 

In  calculating  tlie  expense  ol  highway  re- 
location, did  toe  Corps  of  Engineers  apply 
the  unit  costs  for  steep  mountainside  rock 
and  earth  excavation,  as  needed  In  the  Kln- 
zua project,  without  change  to  excavation 
on  flatland  wh;re  there  Is  no  rock,  as  would 
be  required  f  o  •  the  Conewango-Cattaraugus 
alternative?  Did  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
apply  the  unit  costs  for  clearing  timber  on 
mountalixsldes  and  along  a  river  bank  Kit.- 
zua),  without  change,  to  land-clearing  op- 


erations   In    a    level,    easily    accessible    area 
( Oonewango-ORttaraugus ) ' 

Answer.  In  estlmaUng  the  expense  of  high 
relocations  for  the  Conewango  diversion 
plans,  prices  per  mile  for  the  three  classl- 
flcatlons  of  highway  Involved  were  estab- 
lished from  data  furnished  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Public  Works  and  from 
cost  records  for  road  construction  in  com- 
parable terrain.  Estimates  for  major  struc- 
tures have  been  prepared  on  a  cost-per- 
square-foot  basis  for  similar  type  structures. 
The  same  unit  costs  were  not  used  in  esti- 
mating costs  of  highway  construction  for 
Allegheny  Reservoir  and  the  Conewango  di- 
version plans  studied  by  TAMS.'  Excluding 
the  cost  of  structures  and  crossings,  the  cost 
per  mile  for  Allegheny  Reservoir  highway  re- 
locations Is  23  percent  higher  for  State- 
Pederal  aid  routes.  37  percent  higher  for 
country  roads,  and  50  percent  higher  for 
town  roads  than  was  used  In  the  TAMS  re- 
port for  the  diversion  plans.  Indicating  the 
effect  of  topography  on  road  construction 
costs  Highway  clearing  costs  are  Included 
In  these  figures.  For  large  highway  struc- 
tures, which  predominate  In  the  Conewango 
plans,  the  estimate  of  structure  coet  per 
square  foot  la  54  percent  higher  for  Alle- 
gheny Reservoir  than  was  estimated  by  TAMS 
for  the  Conewango  plans. 

The  same  unit  prices  for  reservoir  clearing 
were  used  In  estimating  the  cost  of  this  Item 
for  both  Allegheny  Reservoir  and  the  Cone- 
wango Reservoir.  The  type  of  clearing  con- 
templated, that  la  to  leave  stumps  Intact  to 
minimize  disturbance  to  exlsUng  ground 
cover  to  avoid  erosion,  and  to  salvage  mer- 
chantable timber,  would  be  the  same  for 
both  reservoirs.  Use  of  heavy  equipment  to 
uproot  trees  and  stumps  is  not  proposed. 
Timber  to  be  cleared  in  the  Conewango  Basin 
Is  not  a*  heavily  concentrated  as  in  the  Alle- 
gheny Recervolr  is  less  extensive  The  great- 
er amount  of  clearing  In  the  Ailegheny  Res- 
ervoir tends  to  be  more  suitable  to  efficient 
use  of  the  salvage  techniques  Much  more 
wet-bottom  conditions  are  Involved  In  the 
Conewango  area  Overall  It  Is  believed  that 
the  unit  costs  In  the  two  areas  would  be 
reasonably  comparable 

C-omment  on  question  12  bv  Dr  .Arrhur  F 
Morgan:  "The  answer  states:  '7Tie  s;une  unit 
coets  were  not  used  In  estimating  cost  for 
highway  constructlMn  for  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir and  the  Conewango  diversion  plans 
studied  by  TAMS  T:  p  nKPstion  relrited  to 
excavation  c(>f-!,«i  ■  i;  s*<-<'p  r  >^ky  mountain- 
sides of  the  Klnz\:a  project  and  for  the  flat 
land,  with  practically  no  rock.  In  Conewango. 
"On  the  Klnzua  project  the  estimated  cost 
of  excavation  for  rock  and  earth  on  the  steep, 
rocky  mountainsides  is  $1  per  cubic  yard. 
The  major  volume  of  excavauon  lor  Cone- 
wango is  on  level,  firm  land  where  there  Is 
no  rock.  Its  unit  cost  Is  stated  In  the  report 
to  be  the  same  as  for  dams  and  dikes.  The 
estimated  unit  ci*i  glvm  in  the  report  for 
dams  and  dikes  l.«  ti  i>er  r\iblr  yard.  Thus 
this  answer  Is  explicit!',    is.h       ;ra;e 

"With  reference  to  .;>..;  .(  ur::.k.'  '.^  the 
statement  of  facts  In  the  answer  is  so  in- 
accurate and  the  conclusions  so  unreason- 
able as  to  be  meaningless.  The  conditions 
for  clearing  on  the  flat,  very  firm  bottom 
lands  of  Conewango  are  almost  Ideal  for 
heavy  clearing  equipment.  Nearly  all  the 
Conewango  timber  clearing  Is  In  solid  blocks 
of  one  or  more  square  miles.  The  Klnzua 
clearing  is  mostly  on  very  steep,  rocky  slopes, 
or  on  the  more  than  100  miles  of  river  banks 
and  Island  shores,  where  trees  fall  Into  the 
water  when  cut,  and  have  to  be  dragged  out 
Individually. 

"The  statement,  'The  type  of  clearing  con- 
templated, that  Is  to  leave  stumps  Intact  to 
minimize  disturbance  to  existing  ground 
cover,'  and  to  salvage  merchantable  Umber, 
would  be  the  same  in  both,'  would  be  In- 
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accurate  If  Intelligence  should  be  used  In 
clearing.  The  .ery  flat  Conewango  bottoms 
would  not  suff'jr  erosion.  lArpe-sr:,:p  land 
clearing  operations  removing  t.'.r  t  :.■.;.-(  \Tve 
would  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
method  prescribed  for  Klnzua,  even  If  both 
were  on  flat  ground.  Considering  the  meth- 
od indicated  for  Klnzua,  Conewango  clearing 
would  probably  cost  not  more  than  a  third 
as  much,  and  the  saving  would  probably  be 
much  greater  than  the  $2  million  estimated. 
Merchantable  timber  would  be  removed 
ahead  of  the  land  clearing  operation. 

"This  Item,  where  the  overestimate  Is  about 
$2  million.  Is  sc  clear  that  any  effort  to  cover 
up  the  difference  Is  obvious  to  anyone 
familiar  with  tlie  conditions  " 

Question  13  2  Although  alleging  that  Dr. 
Morgan's  prop>oial  for  relocation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  "cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
sound  practice'  for  estimating  costs  In  com- 
parison to  the  Kllnrua  project  has  not  the 
Corps  of  Englieers  In  fact  accepted  a  sub- 
stantially similar  projxjsal  for  relocation  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ilshtrap  Reservoir  project? 

Answer    The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad 
operates  a  spur  track  between  Its  mainline 
at    Millard.    K} ..    and    the    mining    town    of 
Dunlap.  Ky  .  Ir   the  valley  to  be  occupied  by 
the  proposed  Ilshtrap  Reservoir     Tiie  prin- 
cipal customer  on  this  line  is  als.    spr\fd   by 
the  Norfolk  «:  Western  Ral!roa>-;       -;:--e  the 
C.  &  O    line  generally  operate*  nn'y    )   train 
a  day  on  this  ?pur  to  deliver  fr->m   26  to  30 
empty  cars  ane  pick  up  an  equal  number  of 
loads,  and  becf  use  the  line  1?  presently  sub- 
ject to  fioodlni?  anh^ally,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers propostd  abandonment  and  purchase 
of   the   property  in   lieu  of  relocation.     The 
railroad    has    lequested    consideration    of    a 
plan  whereby  the  line  would  be  relocated  to 
about  the  8-year  flood  frequency  level  In  the 
reservoir  with  a  tunnel  through  the  dam  at 
the  14-year  flrod  frequency  level  employing 
a  1.5-percent  grade  to  attain  this  level  at  the 
dam.    Fi."?htrap  Dam  will  be  a  concrete  struc- 
ture and  only  a  short  tunnel  would  be  re- 
quired.     Track   settlement    would    not    be    a 
problem     and    the    arrangement     wo'j;d     be 
readily    adapted    to   Installation    of    a    gat^d 
structure    for    closure    during    floods       The 
Corps   of    Engineers   has    agreed   to   consider 
the   railroad's    proposal    provided    it    can    be 
shown  that  the  coet  of  relocation  Is  not  sub- 
stantially In  excess  of  the  cost  of  abandon- 
ment and  purchase  and  con:ineent  up^^n  re- 
ceipt of  sulfa  3le  rele.v.'ie  Tr   m   future  claims 
against  the  Government   for  flooding  due  to 
operation  of  the  re.'^erxnir 

On  the  other  hand  the  Salam:inr.<i  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  which  Dr. 
Morgan  compares  the  Fishtrap  situation.  Is  a 
part  of  a  railroad  facility  providing  through 
freight  traffic  between  Pittpbureh  B.iffalo. 
and  Rocheste.-.  This  railroad  operates  the 
Salamanca  Branch  as  a  northbound  one-way 
track  for  through  traffic,  and  for  local 
freights  both  ways.  Considering  the  length 
of  tunnel  required  (a  minimum  of  210  feeti, 
the  special  construction  treatment  to  assure 
stability  of  the  structure,  as  well  as  the  need 
for  costly  facilities  to  maintain  traffic  during 
construction,  It  is  apparent  that  Flshtrap 
situation  Is  not  substantially  similar,  nor  Is 
the  estimate  used  by  Dr  Morgan  for  this 
feature  considered  to  be  representative  of  the 
work  Involved.  From  our  expyerlence  In  rail- 
road relocations,  there  Is  no  reason  to  an- 
ticipate that  a  scheme  to  pass  the  railroad 
through  the  dam.  which  would  In  effect  pro- 
vide the  railroad  with  a  lesser  facility  than 
Is  now  available,  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Comment  on  question  13  by  I>r  Arthur 
B.  Morgan:  "As  to  railroad  relocation,  the 
answer  shows  that  the  writer  wholly  misun- 
derstands the  situation.  There  would  be 
practically  no  interference  wltii  traffic .  as  the 
new  location  would  be  parallel  to  the  present 
track  and  Just  far  enough  away  to  prevent 
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any  interruption  of  operation.  The  crossing 
through  the  dam  would  be  on  solid  rock. 
There  would  be  no  more  problem  than  carry- 
ing a  railroad  track  between  two  walls  con- 
veniently spaced.  The  error  of  more  than 
$8  million  Is  so  clear  as  to  be  unmistakable. 
The  Tlppetts  estimate  Is  more  than  10  times 
higher  than  that  made  by  one  of  the  moat 
experienced  railroad  relocation  men  in 
America. 

"This  Is  a  striking  instance  of  using  a  con- 
fusion of  words  to  cover  up  an  obvious  error. 
When  I  brought  the  more  economical  treat- 
ment to  the  attention  of  the  young  man  who 
made  the  estimate  for  the  Engineer  Corpw 
consultants,  his  response  was.  'I  never 
thought  of  that.'  " 

Question  14.  3.  Do  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers figures  for  highway  relocation  under 
the  Conewango-Cattaraugus  alternative  in- 
clude the  cost  of  building  a  farm  highway 
(M-14) ,  serving  about  30  families,  to  a  higher 
standard  than  US.  Route  No.  62,  approxi- 
mately parallel  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away? 
E>o  these  figures  also  Include  cost  for  rebuild- 
ing several  miles  of  another  highway  (H-31 )  ? 
Would  such  rebuilding  of  H-31  be  necessary 
if  a  low  fill  of  300  feet  were  made  along  the 
reservoir  flow  line? 

Answer.  The  relocation  plans  for  the  roads 
for  the  Conewango  plans  were  developed 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  New  York  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  and  the  super- 
visors of  the  affected  county  and  town  road 
systems  and  are  based  on  data  concerning 
trafQc  use.  standard  of  road  construction  and 
traffic  management.  Undoubtedly  some  ad- 
justments in  highway  relocations  for  the 
Conewango  diversion  plans  could  be  made 
through  negotiations  with  the  owning  agen- 
cies on  the  basis  of  further  detailed  engi- 
neering planning.  However,  such  modifica- 
tion in  plan  as  might  result  therefrom  are 
not  usually  of  significant  overall  effect.  Ad- 
justments in  plan  have  a  tendency  to  be 
offsetting,  that  is  both  Increases  and  de- 
creases result  from  detail  planning.  In  the 
case  of  the  two  examples  of  possible  savings 
cited  in  this  question  the  following  situation 
exists: 

(a)  Road  H-14  Is  required  to  replace  sev- 
eral local  roads  leading  toward  the  Cone- 
wango Valley  which  would  be  Inundated  by 
the  Conewango  Reservoir  plans.  The  stand- 
ard of  construction  assumed  Is  that  pub- 
lished by  the  county  and  town  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  affected  roads.  This  stand- 
ard is  not  higher  than  that  of  U.S.  Route  62 
as  alleged.  A  minor  adjustment  might  be 
possible  If  more  detail  topography  were 
available  to  Justify  a  shorter  tie-in  to  the 
existing  road  on  an  acceptable  grade. 

(b)  Rebuilding  or  Improving  several  miles 
of  H-31  is  necessary  and  could  not  be  avoid- 
ed by  construction  of  300  feet  of  low  fill. 
Consideration  must  be  give  to  the  fact  that 
the  Conewango  plans  affect  a  well -developed 
road  net  where  seven  roads  cross  the  reser- 
voir area  east  to  west  and  five  roads  run 
north  to  south  and  provide  connections  with 
the  east-west  crossings.  This  system  would 
be  completely  destroyed  by  the  Conewango 
plans  with  resultant  pressure  on  remaining 
and  relocated  roads  to  handle  necessary  con- 
centrations of  traffic  at  certain  points  and  a 
general  change  In  traffic  pattern.  It  is  fre- 
quently necessary  in  reservoir  projects  to  Im- 
prove an  existing  road  not  within  the  water 
area  to  accommodate  traffic  previously 
carried  by  roads  within  the  reservoir  which 
are  not  relocated. 

Comment  on  question  14  by  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Morgan:  "The  answer  contains  many  words 
to  cover  up  extreme  carelessness  or  inten- 
tional loading  up  of  highway  costs.  The  an- 
swer states,  for  instance,  with  rt-ierence  to  a 
local  road  serving  about  30  families: 
'This  stand  Is  not  higher  than  that  of  U.S. 
Route  No  62  as  alleged.'  Personal  examina- 
tion on  the  ground  makes  certain  that  U.S. 
Route    No.    62   running    parallel    and    a    few 


hundred  feet  distant,  Is  of  a  standard  far 
lower  than  that  specified  for  this  farm  road 
serving  30  families. 

"As  to  route  H-31,  the  proposed  relocated 
road  would  intersect  the  same  roads  as  the 
existing  road  and  only  a  small  fraction  of  a 
mile  away.  The  only  point  at  which  the  res- 
ervoir would  touch  the  existing  road  is  a 
stretch  of  about  300  feet  where  It  crosses  a 
small  draw.  The  several  miles  of  new  road 
parallel  to  the  existing  road,  at  about  half  a 
million  dollars  a  mile,  are  wholly  unjustified. 
None  of  the  conditions  mentioned  as  requir- 
ing this  proposed  expense  of  several  million 
dollars  exist  in  this  case.  Only  a  few  little- 
traveled  roads  in  this  area  would  be  affected, 
except  the  road  In  question.  The  answer  Is 
patently  an  effort  to  cover  up  a  grossly  Im- 
proper expense.  Of  course,  the  State  high- 
way authorties  would  accept  a  gift  of  several 
millions  of  dollars  of  free  highway,  built  by 
standards  exceeding  anything  existing  In 
that  region. 

Question  15.  Vn  We  would  appreciate  be- 
ing furnished  a  copy  of  the  cost-benefit  fig- 
ures determined  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  the  Conewango-Cattaraugus  alternative 
plan  before  that  proposal  was  rejected  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  this  connection, 
what  value,  if  any  was  assigned,  under  Dr. 
Morgan's  prop>osal.  to  the  protection  provided 
by  such  proposal  from  floods  of  the  cities 
and  towns  along  lower  Conewango  Creek,  In- 
cluding Kennedy.   Russell   and   Warren?" 

Answer  Pasic  data  are  not  available  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  sup{K>rt  a  reason- 
able estimate  of  cost  for  the  Conewango-Cat- 
taraugus alternative  proposed  by  Dr  Morgan, 
and  accordingly  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
determine  a  firm  benefit-cost  ratio  for  that 
plan.  To  develop  an  accurate  cost  estimate 
for  such  a  complex  scheme  Involving  large 
quantities  and  widely  dispersed  hydraulic 
structures  and  channels,  many  underground 
explorations  with  associated  tests,  and  ac- 
curate surveys  for  use  In  hydraulic  studies 
would  be  needed.  The  material  Included  in 
Dr.  Morgan's  report  provides  no  valid  basis 
for  a  reduction  in  the  engineering  firm's 
estimate  for  plan  l  which  Dr  Morgan  states 
is  the  same  as  his  plan  6  except  for  the  outlet 
channel  to  Lake  Erie.  The  engineering  flrm't 
estimate  for  plan  1  was  over  $142  million,  or 
over  .$31  million  more  than  the  then  current 
estimate  for  the  authorized  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir. P\irther  refinement  in  that  estimate 
which  would  require  extensive  engineering 
investigations  Is  not  considered  to  be  neces- 
sary to  arrive  at  an  appraisal  of  Dr  Morgan's 
plan  in  relation  to  the  authorized  Allegheny 
Reservoir. 

Dr  Morgan  derives  his  estimate  of  bene- 
fits as  follows: 

(a)  He  takes  all  benefits  estimated  for 
Allegheny  Reservoir  as  applicable  to  his  plan 
after  reducing  them  by  a  6-percent  factor  to 
compensate  for  the  lesser  drainage  area  con- 
trol provided  by  his  plan.  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir controls  2.180  square  miles  of  the  Al- 
legheny River  Dr  Morgan's  plan  would 
control  1.770  square  miles  of  Allegheny  River 
and  280  square  miles  of  Conewango  Creek 
drainage  area  for  a  total  of  2.050  square  miles. 
Assuming  that  control  in  Conewango  Valley 
is  fully  equivalent  to  an  equal  area  In  the 
Allegheny  River  (it  is  not.  since  In  Its  pres- 
ent state  the  Conewango  Valley  is  a  natural 
retarding  basis  which  produces  a  low  flat 
flood  crest  at  Its  confluence  with  the  Alle- 
gheny River  in  contrast  to  the  much  sharper 
crest  of  the  latter),  the  areal  relationship 
would  (as  stated  by  Dr.  Morgan)  be  2.050- 
2.180  =  94  percent. 

(b)  He  accepts  an  annual  benefit  of  $230.- 
000  for  hydroelectric  power  energy  value 
from  the  section  of  the  TAMS  report  which 
discusses  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  alternative  plans  without  adjustment  for 
the  loss  of  36  square  miles  of  drainage  area 
resulting  from  his  upstream  movement  of 
the  site  of  the  Allegheny  River  diversion  dam. 


(c)  He  dervles  a  flood  control  benefit  of 
$725,000  annually  for  the  Ohio-Mlsslsslppi 
system  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland 
River  by  assuming  that  discharge  from  Al- 
legheny Reservoir  "probably  would  be  added 
to  any  flood  In  the  lower  river."  His  deriva- 
tion assumes  a  holdout  of  25.000  cubic  feet 
per  second  at  a  unit  value  of  $27  which  is  es- 
calated to  reflect  price  level  Increase  to  obtain 
his  benefit  of  $725,000  annually.  The  $27 
value  used  Is  the  unit  value  of  a  reduction 
of  one  cubic  foot  per  second  on  the  crest 
discharge  of  a  project  flood  at  Cairo.  111.  This 
data  was  furnished  Dr.  Morgan  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  is  quoted  in  his  report  of 
October  1958 

Dr  Morgan's  derivation  must  assume 
either  that  continuous  releases  of  25.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  are  made  from  Alle- 
gheny Reservoir  throughout  the  flood  season 
or  that  releases  of  flood  storage  in  that 
volume  after  Individual  floods  would  be  un- 
diminished and  would  coincide  with  flood 
crests  In  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers.  Neither  assumption  Is  tenable  Ex- 
amination of  discharge  records  reveals  that 
In  essentially  all  major  Mississippi  River 
flood  periods  the  releases  of  flood  storage 
from  Allegheny  Reservoir  would  reach  the 
Mississippi  River  on  the  recession  side  of 
Mississippi  River  floods  Moreover,  the  Al- 
legheny Reservoir  releases  would  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  In  magnitude  In  the 
1.200-mlie  travel  to  the  Mississippi  Dr 
Morgan's  estimate  of  $725,000  for  benefits 
to  his  Conewango  diversion  plan  due  to 
"elimination  "  of  an  adverse  effect  of  Al-  r 
legheny  Reservoir  on  the  lower  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  therefore  Is  not  realistic 
and  cannot  be  recognized  If  this  Is  elimi- 
nated from  his  total  estimated  annual  bene- 
fits of  $6,135,000.  there  remains  a  total  of 
$5,410,000.  which  Is  $100,000  less  than  the 
estimated  benefits  from  the  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir. 

Owning  to  the  minor  nature  of  flood  dam- 
ages along  lower  Conewango  Creek,  the  pre- 
vention of  such  damages  has  not  been  evalu- 
ated At  Kennedy.  N.Y.,  flood  damage  during 
the  maximum  flood  of  record  was  limited  to 
road  flooding  At  Russell,  Pa,  7  dwelling 
units  and  about  20  cottages  were  flooded. 
No  report  of  damage  was  made  to  the  US. 
Weather  Bureau  which  normally  obtains 
such  Information  after  each  flood  It  Is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  flood  damage  Is  not 
extensive  At  Warren,  the  flood  problem 
along  the  Conewango  Creek  section  of  the 
city  results  from  the  effects  of  backwater 
from  Allegheny  River.  With  Allegheny 
River  controlled  by  a  dam  at  the  KInzua  site 
there  would  be  no  flood  damages  In  the  city 
of  Warren  from  any  Conewango  Creek  dis- 
charge of  record  With  Dr  Morgan's  plan 
8  as  proposed,  the  small  value  of  protecting 
the  lower  Conewango  Valley  would  be  far 
outweighed  by  increased  damages  to  Cat- 
taraugus Creek  caused  by  discharge. 

Comments  on  question  15  by  Dr  Arthur 
E  Morgan:  "To  adequately  dlscu-ss  the  many 
assumptions  made  In  the  answer  to  this 
question  would  demand  excessive  time  and 
space.  TTie  beneflts  claimed  by  the  corps 
for  reservoir  capacity  have  great  limitations 
not  existing  for  those  described  for  removal 
of  floodwater  from  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
The  corps  now  contemplates  the  expenditure 
of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
reservoir  construction  for  reducing  flood  flows 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  The  re- 
moval of  all  upper  Allegheny  flood  flow  from 
the  Allegheny,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
would  reduce  the  need  for  expenditures  for 
such  reservoirs  by  probably  between  $100 
million  and  $200  million. 

"The  estimates  of  value  from  this  source 
which  earlier  have  been  Indicated  for  Cone- 
wango are  very  conservative,  and  probably 
should  be  tripled." 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  KEATING.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  fully  to 
supE>ort  and  identify  myself  with  the 
very  fine* expression,  so  ably  made,  as  Is 
his  wont,  by  my  colleague,  Senator 
Keating  I.  too.  have  been  very  deeply 
concerned  by  the  situation,  particularly 
as  it  is  reflected  in  the  Seneca  Reserva- 
tion, which  involves  an  enormous  amount 
of  local  concern,  and  properly  so 

The  United  States  has  a  treaty  with 
the  Seneca  Nation,  the  Picicering  Treaty, 
which  guarantees  title  to  this  land  and 
also  provides  expressly  that  the  Senecr^s 
shall  not  be  disturbed  in  their  possession 
of  the  land.  To  follow  through  with  this 
project  would  be  to  abrogate  what  is  one 
of  our  oldest  treaties. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  a  Rreat  many 
local  reasons,  but  I  do  not  make  my  argu- 
ment upon  local  grounds  at  all.  or  even 
upon  moral  grounds,  although  they  are 
important  considerations  in  deciding 
what  plan  should  be  adopted  for  this 
situation,  which  affects  also  our  neigh- 
bor and  sister  State. 

I  know  that  my  colleague  from  New 
York.  Senator  Keating,  has  raised  a 
good  many  questions  in  addition  to  the 
question  of  the  Seneca  Indians.  esF>e- 
cially  with  reference  to  the  plan  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Morgan.  We  feel  very  deeply 
and  sincerely  that  many  questions  have 
not  been  satisfactorily  resolved,  such  as 
which  of  the  two  plans  would  displace 
fewer  people,  which  would  usurp  the 
most  land,  and  which  would  cost  more. 
There  are  also  other  questions  which 
have  not  been  fully  answered.  There  is 
the  elementary'  question  of  whether  there 
are  any  known  recreational  develop- 
ments which  would  be  affected.  There 
are  other  questions,  also. 

Therefore,  we  have  felt  that  further 
investigation,  under  the  House  joint  res- 
olution which  is  pending  in  the  matter, 
was  a  good  way  to  obtain  that  informa- 
tion. We  are  faced  with  a  reaUty,  as  my 
colleague  from  New  York  has  said,  and 
apparently  the  time  has  gone  by  for  these 
protests.  Hence,  my  colleague  and  I 
make  a  further  suggestion.  Of  course. 
Senator  Keating  and  I  have  been  con- 
stantly active  together  in  this  matter. 
The  suggestion  is  that,  notwithstanding 
the  proposed  appropriations,  which  un- 
doubtedly will  be  made,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  at  our  request  will  review  the 
elements  of  Dr  Morgan's  plan,  in  the 
hope — and  I  know  my  colleague  shares 
my  view  in  this — that  if  they  cannot  ac- 
cept the  main  parts  of  it^ — and  obviously 
that  question  is  decided  in  this  appro- 
priation bill — they  may  take  some  parts 
of  it. 

I  should  like  to  say  also  that  my  col- 
league from  New  York  has  been  a  most 
important  factor  in  this  fight,  as  is  shown 
by  his  excellent  speech  today.  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  part,  too.  I  can  pledge 
to  the  people  of  that  area,  and  to  the 
Senecas,  that  we  will  attempt  to  do  all 
we  can  to  at  least  alleviate  if  not  obviate 
the  great  disadvantages  and  difficulties 
which  they  contemplate  from  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  his  remarks.  He  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  effort  to  prevent  this  in- 
justice to  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  to  bring 


about  a  solution  of  this  problem  m  a 
manner  which  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Seneca  Nation,  the  State  of 
New  York  and  our  countrvv 

The  suggestion  he  has  made  is  most 
worthy  and  I  will  be  happy  to  join  with 
him  in  further  representations  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  They  have  proved 
to  be  reasonable  men  in  the  many  deal- 
ings I  have  had  with  them.  I  have  a 
very  high  regard  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. I  served  in  the  Army  under  a 
man  whom  I  naturally  believe  to  be  the 
greatest  Chief  of  Engineers  of  all  time, 
Raymond  A.  Wheeler,  sometimes  known 
as  "Spec"  Wheeler.  I  have  a  very  deep 
affection  and  a  great  admiration  for  him. 
He  represents  to  me  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers at  its  best.  I  am  always  unhappy 
when  I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
the  conclusions  they  have  reached. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
JavitsI  has  made  a  suggestion  which  he 
and  I  should  follow  up,  and  will  follow 
up.  Kno'wing  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  I  do.  I  am  sure 
the  committee  is  anxious  to  arrive  at  the 
best  answer.  If  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
decides  that  a  p>ortion  of  the  Conewango- 
Cattaraugus  plan,  combined  with  the 
other,  is  the  right  answer,  I  am  certain 
they  will  be  sympathetic  to  the  report  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York  for  the  great  help  he  has  been, 
and  for  the  fine  statement  he  has  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  if  it  is  true  that  the  plan 
of  the  celebrated  engineer,  Arthur  E 
Morgan,  calls  for  the  diversion  of  water 
from  the  Allegheny-Ohio-Mississippi 
Basin  into  Lake  Erie  and  thence  out  over 
Niagara  Falls  through  the  St.  Lawrence? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  does. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  an  extremely 
good  suggestion,  and  we  from  Illinois 
would  be  prepared  to  support  it.  not  only 
on  its  own  merits,  but  because  with 
added  water  going  into  Lake  Erie  and 
over  Niagara  Palls,  generating  addi- 
tional power  both  there  and  along  the 
St.  LawTence,  it  would  help  the  Chicago 
lake  diversion  plan  to  go  through. 

Under  those  circumstance?  I  ■v'.ould 
think  that  the  opposition  of  my  two  good 
friends  from  New  York  State,  which  has 
been  very  heated  and  very  effective, 
against  lake  diversion  at  Chicago,  would 
be  removed,  because  they  would  then 
have  the  water  for  the  purpose  they  have 
espoused,  and  this  would  make  good  any 
loss  of  water  to  the  Great  Lakes  system 
at  Chicago.  I  wonder  if  my  good  friends 
will  not  agree  that  if  their  plan  goes 
through,  they  should  join  us  on  the  lake 
diversion   plan  at   Chicago. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  consider  that  prob- 
lem if  and  when  it  comes  up. 

At  the  moment,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Kinzua  site,  and  not  the  Cone- 
wango-Cattaraugus site,  is  virtually  as- 
sured of  approval.  I  feel  that  the  ques- 
tion poses  a  mere  academic  situation. 

But  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  any  bill,  which  he  has  relating  to 


diversion  In  Illinois,  and.  which  does  not, 
in  my  judgment,  adversely  affect  New 
York,  will  always  receive  the  most  care- 
ful and  sympathetic  consideration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  New  York  to  say 
that  he  wants  for  New  York  the  existing 
flow  of  water  plus  the  water  which  he 
would  divert  into  Lake  Erie — that  he 
wants  all  this  and  heaven  too? 

Mr  KEATING.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  were  of  a  purely  selfish  nature, 
which  I  know  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  not  charge  him  with  being 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  not  charge 
him  with  it 

Mr  KEATING  He  would  say, '"Yes,  he 
would  like  all  the  water  he  could  get, 
with  this  exception:  The  Senator  from 
New  York  also  realizes  that  too  high  a 
water  level  in  the  Great  Lakes — Lake 
Ontario,  particularly — might  cause  great 
damage  to  some  of  the  lakeshore  owners 
But  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
like  to  have  that  thing  done  which  would 
be  best  for  New  York,  just  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  does  so  forcefully  look 
after  the  interests  of  his  own  State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  that  I  think 
generally,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  divert 
water  from  the  Ohio-MissL'^sippi  system 
into  the  Lake  Erie-St.  Lawrence  i^ystem 
because  the  floods  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi are  very  real.  Tliat  basin  has 
too  much  water.  I  think  it  would  there- 
fore be  a  distinct  advantage  to  get  this 
proposed  flow  into  Lake  Erie.  It  would 
also  be  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  State  of 
New  York  and  our  sister  country  to  the 
north — Canada — in  the  added  produc- 
tion of  power. 

Since  the  Senator's  State  of  New  York 
would  be  getting,  under  this  plan,  an 
added  flow  of  water,  he  should  certainly 
wish  to  share  the  benefits,  should  he 
not,  with  other  States,  aiid  would  permit 
Illinois  to  have  an  added  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second,  at  Chicago  for 
sanitary  purposes?  It  would  not  affect 
the  lake  levels  because,  as  a  matter  ol 
fact.  Lake  Erie  would.  I  believe,  be  get- 
ting more  than  a  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second  in  this  way,  so  the 
lake  levels  would  not  be  adversely  affec- 
ted, and  there  would  be  a  backup,  and 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan  would 
not  be  hurt.  On  the  contrary  their  levels 
would  also  rise. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  in  the  Chamber.  He  is  interested  in 
the  level  of  Lake  Erie.  So  this  seems  like 
a  very  happy  circumstance  in  wl^ch  the 
various  States  can  get  together,  provided 
we  of  Illinois  know  that  we  will  not  be 
shortchanged  in  the  process. 

Mr.  KEATING.  With  the  concur- 
rence of  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI.  I 
extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  to  join  with  us  in  the 
letter  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  urging 
a  reconsideration  of  this  matter.  Then 
we  can  cross  the  other  bridge  when  we 
come  to  it.  If  New  York  has  more 
water  than  it  can  use.  there  is  no  State 
with  which  we  would  rather  share  that 
water  than  the  great  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  that  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  have  the  various  decisions 
synchronized,  so  that  all  who  are  in- 
terested   may    proceed    simultaneouslj-. 
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rather  than  simply  to  .secure  for  New 
York  addu.onai  quanuiies  at"  water,  and 
have  no  understanding  as  to  the  possi- 
bihty  of  Chicago  and  Illinois  setting 
needed  water 

Mr  KEAILNCr  lisat  is  tiue:  but  I 
know  t/iat  none  ui  u,^ — least  of  all.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Elinois — 
would  want  to  appear  to  be  making  any 
deal  here. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  No;  it  would  simply 
be  an  understanding;  not  a  deal,  but  an 
understandir.g. 

Mr  KEAIING.  We  would  not  have 
it  appt-ar  that  any  agreement  was  being 
entered  into  with  respect  to  water  to 
get  support  for  our  project.  That  would 
be  the  farthest  from  our  thoughts. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  As  a  disciple  of 
Woocrow  Wilson,  I  believe  in  open  cov- 
enanus.  opcn;y  arrived  at. 

I  make  this  st.atement  on  the  floor 
because  I  think  it  will  help  to  reconcile 
the  intere.'^'s  of  the  lake  States.  The 
Senators  proposal  w:Il  put  water  in  the 
lake  sy.stfm,  into  the  Niagara,  and  into 
the  .St.  Lawrence.  Since  there  is  to  be 
an  addition  there,  there  can  also  be  a 
subtraction  at  the  Chicago  River.  I 
brmt;  ihi^  matt.-r  lo  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  because  I  thini: 
these  are  constructive  questions  which 
he  has  raised,  but  they  become  clearly 
desirable  only  on  condition  that  ail  may 
share  lu  the  benefits,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  tributary  to  the  State  of  New  York 
which  will  be  benefited. 

Mr.  KEATI.NG.  The  statement  which 
I  believt'  Ls  impacit  ;n  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  one  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [  Mr.  Javits  1 
and  I  W'luid  be  glad  to  include  in  our 
letter  U)  the  Chief  -^f  Kn;' infers.  I  will 
be  piea.sed  U)  suonir  a  d:  aft  of  our  letter 
to  the  Senator  from  Hlinois  for  his  per- 
u.=;al  with  the  hope  that  he  will  find  it 
desirable  to  join  with  us  m  our  endeavor. 
Mr  EK^UGI.A.S.  .^iome  month.s  ago  I 
a.-;<ed  the  Engineers  to  go  into  this  mat- 
ter I  did  it  out  of  sympathy  for  the 
Sen-ca  Na:ion  and  also  out  of  some  an- 
ticipaion  :hat  we  mitrht  get  a  better 
dLstnbution  of  wa:er  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Great  Lakts  system  and  for  Chicago. 
Mr  KELATING.  If  we  were  to  enlist 
the  help  of  the -Senator  from  Illinois,  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  useful. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  with  the 
permission  of  Che  distinguished  Senator 
f.'-om  Louisiana  fMr.  EiLrvDERl.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  an- 
other aspect  of  the  bill  which  affects 
New  York.  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  about  thi.s.  and  he  Is  agree- 
able to  my  proceeding  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  the  consideration  by 
the  Senate  of  the  bill  appropriating 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1960, 
affords  an  appropriate  opportunity  to 
record  a  deep  and  growing  concern  on 
my  part  and  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues 
representing  the  State  of  New  York  in 
Congress  regarding  the  increasingly  ap- 
parent trend  affecting  both  the  Nation 
and  particularly  that  part  of  the  Nation 
which  lies  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 


The  trend  i.s  simply  this:  A  dispropor- 
tionate flow  to  the  western  part  of  the 
country  of  federally  sponsored  scientific 
and  defense  projects,  in  the  form  of  con- 
tracts arKl  Government-owned  facilities. 
This  includes  military  projects,  con- 
tracts related  to  the  exploration  of  space, 
and  atomic  energy  facilities  and  installa- 
tions. Even  more  disturbing  to  me  is 
that  this  is  a  trend  which  is  accelerat- 
ing. 

I  fully  appreciate  and  respect  the  com- 
petence and  fairness  of  the  judgments 
which  are  brought  to  bear  by  officials 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  selection  of  the  location  of 
individual  contracts  and  projects,  and  I 
do  not  dispute  in  the  main  the  techni- 
cal considerations  which  govern  these 
individual  actions.  I  am  not.  therefore, 
questioning  the  wisdom  or  justification 
of  any  individual  action  of  any  agency 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  do,  however,  .suggest  that  the 
cumulative  effect  of  all  of  these  project 
location  actions  during  the  past  several 
years  has  resulted  in  a  flow  of  Federal 
business  to  the  western  as  opposed  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Nation 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  excellent 
reasons  why  this  has  been  the  case, 
among  them  the  consideration  that 
many  defense-oriented  indu.stnes  are 
situated  in  less  populous  and  open  spaces 
of  the  west  where  experimental  .scien- 
tific work  can  be  conveniently  pursued 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  importance  of  the  technical 
and  economic  criteria  which  are  taken 
into  account  in  the  location  of  any  spe- 
cific project.  Nevertheless,  that  there  is 
perhaps  another  equally  important  cri- 
terion that  should  apply  in  those  in- 
stances where  purely  technical  and  eco- 
nomic considerations  do  not  in  them- 
selves suggest  a  clear  an.swer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  location  of  any  particular 
project  or  work.  This  vital  criterion 
is  the  impact  of  Federal  procurement  on 
our  overall  national  interest.  Such  a 
criterion  is  nothing  more  than  a  reali- 
zation that  Federal  contracts  and  fed- 
erally owned  facilities  affect  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  overall  national  econ- 
omy. 

I  have  in  mind  in  this  connection  a 
specific  provision  of  the  appropriations 
bill  which  is  now  before  this  body.  This 
provision  appropriates  funds  for  a  $24 
million  nuclear  test  reactor  facility  to 
be  constructed  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  That  is  dealt  with  in  this 
bill. 

The  State  of  New  York,  in  accordance 
with  its  official  atomic  development  pro- 
gram, proposed  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  that  this  facility,  to  per- 
form atomic  energy  irradiation  services 
for  private  industry  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
ersri- Government,  be  constructed  in  the 
northeastern  United  States  where  no 
such  facility  now  exists.  To  help  make 
this  possible,  the  State  of  New  York 
proposed  that  it  acquire  and  make  avail- 
able a  site  within  the  State  at  which 
the  proposed  facility  could  be  located, 
or,  alternatively,  proposed  that  the  State 
participate  financially  in  the  project 
to  the  extent  of  the  cost  of  a  site  if  the 


project  were  located  at  an  already  exist- 
ing Federal  installation  v.ithin  the  State. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  New  York  speak 
louder? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  .sorry;  I  was  try- 
ing to  move  along  quickly,  in  deference 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  understand;  but 
the  Senator  was  referring  to  the  con- 
struction of  works  in  Idaho.  There  are 
strong  reasons  why  they  should  be  built 
in  Idaho. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  bring  the  Sen- 
ator up  to  date. 

The  main  point  is  that  we  believe 
there  are  other  criteria  where  there  is 
not  such  a  clear  indication  as  with  re- 
spect to  the  scientific  and  economic  cri- 
teria, and  that  they  ought,  more  and 
more,  to  come  into  consideration  In  an 
effort,  at  least,  to  moderate  the  tre- 
mendous flow  West  which  has  taken 
place  with  respect  to  the  location  of  par- 
ticular installations  and  the  investment 
of  particular  procurements. 

In  this  respect,  we  gave  as  an  exam- 
ple— and  that  Is  what  I  was  just  say- 
ing— the  nuclear  test  reactor  facility  to 
be  constructed  by  the  AEC — a  $24  mil- 
lion reactor.  I  was  about  to  point  out 
that  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has 
an  oEBclal  atomic  energy  development 
program  of  its  own.  propose  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  this 
particular  nuclear  reactor  facility  be 
constructed  in  the  Northeastern  United 
States.  The  State  of  New  York  offered 
to  make  available  a  site  within  the  State, 
or.  alternatively,  proposed  that  the  State 
of  New  York  participate  financially  in 
the  project.  In  other  words,  we  offered 
a  site  or  to  share  the  cost  of  the  installa- 
tion if  it  was  placed  on  the  site  of  an- 
other Federal  installation  already  in  the 
State. 

The  New  York  congressional  delega- 
tion— as  Is  true  of  other  State  delega- 
tions— operates  In  matters  of  this  kind 
regardless  of  party,  and  has  endorsed 
and  supported  this  proposal  unani- 
mously. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
notified  tis  that  It  Intends  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
project  at  its  established  reservation  in 
the  State  of  Idaho,  where  two  similar 
facilities,  serving  private  Industry,  as 
well  as  the  Federal  Government,  are  al- 
ready in  being. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in 
the  opinion  of  our  people  in  New  York — 
and  we  have  a  program  there  with  a 
commissioner  and  an  organization — has 
given  logical  reasons  in  justification  for 
locating  this  facility  in  Idaho.  We  do 
not  wish  to  take  Issue  with  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  those  reasons. 
However,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  the  decision,  when  taken  to- 
gether with  the  effect  of  a  series  of  re- 
lated decisions,  on  the  prospects  of  per- 
mitting the  substantial  industry  in  the 
northeast  to  play  an  equitable  role  in 
atomic  development  in  the  Nation. 

Recently  we  have  seen  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  begin  the  construction 
of  a  $15  million  atomic  power  prototype 
reactor  of  advanced  experimental  design 
at  the  Commission's  reservation  in  the 


State  of  Washington.  We  have  seen 
also  the  commencement  of  construction 
of  an  $18.5  million  submarine  reactor 
prototype  at  the  Commission's  reserva- 
tion at  Idaho,  and  we  have  seen  the 
commencement  of  work  on  a  $145  mil- 
lion Plutonium  production  reactor,  con- 
vertible to  electric  power  generation  in 
the  amount  of  700,000  kilowatts,  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  Congress  in  this 
session  has  received  a  request  for  au- 
thorization of  a  $115  million  nuclear 
particle  accelerator  in  California — an 
authorization  that  has  not  been  passed, 
but  which  probably  will  be  reconsidered 
next  year. 

In  an  equivalent  period  in  the  field 
of  atomic  energy,  only  a  handful  of 
relatively  small  projects  have  been  ini- 
tiated in  the  east — totaling  millions  of 
dollars  in  estimated  cost. 

We  are  calling  attention  to  the  trend 
represented  by  these  instances.  We  do 
not  challenge  the  individual  decisions 
The  source  of  our  concern  and  that  of 
our  colleagues  is  the  trend ;  and  it  is  like- 
wise the  source  of  the  concern  of  east- 
em  industry.  It  goes  well  beyond  the 
example  I  have  used  In  regard  to  atomic 
energy  installations,  for  this  trend  af- 
fects many  other  asf>ects  of  Federal  mil- 
itary and  scienttflc  endeavors,  as  well. 

I  call  attention  to  this  trend  at  this 
time,  in  making  this  .statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  an  invitation  to 
thoughtful  consideration  by  Members  of 
the  Congress,  including  the  very  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  I  Mr  Anderson!,  who  has  been 
so  great  a  leader  in  this  field,  and  also 
by  the  scientific  and  military  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  some  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  make  too  little  effort  to 
make  suggestions  which  will  result  in 
having  our  people  sharpen  their  pencils 
and  use  their  best  brains  and  organize 
the  Industries  in  their  own  States  In 
such  a  way  as  to  come  abreast  of  the  In- 
creasing tendency  to  remove  to  the 
West,  rather  than  to  "give  a  break"  to 
the  Northeast  and  to  New  York.  This 
is  nothing  but  a  caveat,  as  we  lawyers 
say — a  plea  in  that  regard,  and  pointing 
out  that  the  trend  is  accelerating.  That 
IS  the  purpo.se  of  these  remarks. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Of  course  I  appre- 
ciate the  way  in  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  presented  this  matter. 
When  the  matter  of  the  reactor  in  Idaho 
came  up,  I  am  sure  the  Commission  took 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  had 
two  other  installations  there  which 
would  work  in  harmony  with  this  one, 
and  that  the  Navy  already  was  active  in 
the  area,  with  facilities  which  would  re- 
quire the  use  of  this  reactor. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  DworshakJ,  who  Is  now  In  the 
Chamber,  and  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  that 
he  passed  on  this  item,  as  did  others, 
without  regard  to  where  the  Installation 
might  be  located.  So  far  as  I  know,  he 
did  not  suggest  that  It  be  located  In 
Idaho.  It  has  been  located  there  be- 
cause the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 


after  surveying  all  the  facilities,  thought 
that  was  the  proF>er  place.  I  am  happy 
that  the  Senator  recognizes  that  that 
was  the  determining  factor  on  the  part 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  head 
of  oiu-  New  York  Office  of  Atomic  De- 
velopment is  Oliver  Townsend.  an  ex- 
tremely competent  p>erson,  and  today  I 
have  been  expressing  his  views.  He  Is 
ver>'  highly  respected. 

I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  spoke  so 
temperately  on  this  question,  and  I  hope 
he  will  give  some  consideration  to  the 
policy  question  we  have  raised. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  hope  New- 
York  will  allow  Its  power  authority  to 
work  with  the  Commission.  Thus  far. 
It  has  dealt  with  private  industry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  certainly  will  com- 
municate with  our  p>eople  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  then  will  commimlcate  directly 
with  the  Senator  as  to  their  reply. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  complete  approval  of  and 
agreement  with  the  remarks  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

It  Is  not  for  us  to  substitute  our  judg- 
ment for  that  of  those  who  have  so  thor- 
oughly studied  this  problem  as  regards 
the  location  of  this  specific  plant.  But 
we  do  feel  strongly  that  atomic  devel- 
opment is  a  subject  with  respect  to 
which  geographical  considerations 
should,  to  an  appropriate  degree,  enter 
into  our  decisions. 

As  my  colleague  knows,  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  defense  projects  and  contracts  for 
other  types  of  Federal  installations  has 
concerned  me  very  deeply  ever  since  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate.  So  far  as  New- 
York  has  been  concerned,  the  amounts 
of  our  defense  contracts  have  declined 
over  a  p>erlod  of  4  years,  until  now  all  of 
us  agree  that  something  must  be  done  to 
try  to  reverse  the  continuing  trend.  I 
agree  with  my  colleague  that  the  word 
"trend"  Is  the  key  to  this  entire  Issue. 

Perhaps  by  our  joint  efforts,  we  have 
at  least  stemmed  the  tide,  for  there  has 
been  some  improvement  in  the  situation, 
insofar  as  our  State  Is  concerned,  over 
the  past  several  years. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  con- 
sidering this  matter  entirely  from  a 
parochial  point  of  view.  Once  or  twice 
several  of  my  colleagues  from  California 
have  Indicated  that  they  feel  this  Is  our 
point  of  view.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  saying  that  any  contracts 
for  these  in5tallatlons  should  be  let  on  a 
solely  geographical  basis.  That  would 
not  be  appropriate.  But  I  do  believe 
that  it  is  entirely  proper  for  us  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  my  distinguished  colleague  has 
again  done ;  and  by  doing  so  I  believe  he 
has  performed  a  definite  service  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  to 
all  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr  President.  I 
appreciate  the  alertness  of  and  the  in- 
terest displayed  by  the  Senators  from 
New  York,  In  trying  to  get  larger  par- 


ticipation by  the  State  of  New  York  in 
the  development  of  atomic  energy. 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  a  few- 
years  ago,  when  the  National  Testing 
Reactor  Station  was  established  on  the 
saeebrush  plains  in  isolated  sections  of 
Idaho,  the  site  was  selected  primarily 
because  of  its  Isolation  from  the  con- 
gested population  areas  of  the  country. 
It  was  then  recognized,  as  It  Is  today, 
that  many  hazards  are  Involved  In  the 
development  of  atomic  energy;  and  that 
is  probably  the  basic  reasons  why  so 
many  of  these  reactors  are  being  located 
in  Idaho. 

I  w-ant  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  made  by  my  colleague  from 
New-  Mexico  that  political  considera- 
tions probably  play  a  very  minor  part 
in  the  selection  of  sites  for  the  building 
of  reactors.  In  the  case  of  the  one  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  in  the 
debate,  approval  was  given  and  funds 
were  provided  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees without  knowing  in  advance 
where  the  location  would  be.  The  fact 
that  subsequently  Idaho  was  selected 
for  the  building  of  that  particular  re- 
actor was  not  the  result  of  any  r>olitical 
pressure  or  geographical  considerations, 
but  primarily  because  of  the  need  of 
building  such  reactors  in  an  area  far  re- 
moved from  the  congested  centers  of 
population. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sure  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  are  correct,  but  I 
would  not  want  them  to  downgrade  in 
any  way  his  very  great  effectiveness  as 
a  U.S.  Senator,  which  I  appreciate, 
whether  it  benefits  or  does  not  benefit 
the  particular  interests  of  my  State. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  M:  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  been  examin- 
ing my  mall,  and  I  have  a  letter  which 
has  some  pertinency  to  the  subject.  I 
.shall  not  identify  the  names  involved, 
but  the  letter  reads: 

The  May  25  Issue  of  news- 
paper quoted  Senator  X  as  stating  that  since 
1936  his  State  received  $700  million  in 
Federal  grants  in  return  for  tax  contribu- 
tions by  the  same  State  of  only  $312  million. 
God  forbid  that  this  information  be  kept 
from  the  national  public.  ShovUd  our  lead- 
ership permit  this  type  of  thing  to  conUnue 
we  are  worthy  of  no  more  than  national 
bankruptcy.  Even  If  this  Information  Is  only 
50  percent  correct,  as  the  result  of  political 
expediency,  it  Is  still  criminal  that  it  should 
apply. 

I  may  say  it  does  not  apply  to  Idaho. 

Mr  KEATING.  Nor  would  it  apply  to 
New  York. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Nor  does  It  apply  to 
New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Of  course,  New  York, 
like  Ohio.  I  believe,  always  pays  more 
taxes  than  it  receives  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Many  times  that  has  been 
a  source  of  great  concern  to  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  York.  It  is  why  In  con- 
nection with  all  Federal  aid  projects  we 
must  face  conflicting  considerations,  as 
does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  understand  I 
think  our  States  are  alike  In  that  re- 
spect . 
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Mr  KEATT^'G  They  are  alike,  ex- 
cept :t  :.s  worse  for  New  York. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imaniniou.s  con;s<nt  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  aereed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded, for  purposes  of  amendment,  as 
original  text,  and  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  waived 
by  agreement  to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  18,  after  the  word  "con- 
struction", to  strike  cut  '•$10,895,800"  and 
Insert  •$13.062,800 " 

On  page  4.  at  the  beginning  of  line  12,  to 
stnlce  out  ••$««2. 622,300"  and  Insert  ••»737.- 
884.600',  and  In  line  20,  after  the  word  'ap- 
propnateU".  to  Insert  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing additional  proviso:  'Provided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  $200,000  of  the  funds 
herein  or  hereafter  provided  for  'Construc- 
tion, general.'  shall  be  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  necessary  bank  stabilization  and 
other  protective  measures  on  Red  River  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
Rallroed  and  the  Arltansas  State  highway 
bridges   at  Garland  City.   Arkansas". 

Oa  page  6,  line  18.  after  "(33  tr  S.C  702a. 
702g-l )  ■'.  to  strike  out  "$4,575,000"  and  In- 
spy-  •■S''4  396.000". 

^""-  r')g^  "S.  line  20.  after  the  word  "ex- 
■-•:•■:  ^  "  ~'r\ke  out  ■"$4,575,000"  and  In- 
?>*>r'.  i5  3":6  0OO'.  and  at  the  beginning  of 
line  21.   'n  =;tr  .<e  out  ••$3,375,000"  and  Insert 

Oti   pat^'   d       ;-.er  line  8.  to  insert: 

"GE.VFR.aL     INVE5>-r:-\TT-K^      --PBCTAL     CTniRENCT 

t'R.   i.r-:>   -! 

■Por  purchase  of  foreign  cxirrencies  which 
accrue  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  ldo4.  as 
amended  (7  U  S.C.  1704),  for  the  purposes 
authorized  by  section  104(k)  of  that  Act,  to 
remain  avRiiahTe  unUl  expended,  $4,522,000, 
wh:^h  sii'in  b^  available  to  purchase  only 
theme  curren  le^  which  'he  TrPTs-rv  Depart- 
r..er.t  shall  det'Ttr. ;ce  Xa  :  of  pxr^^s  t-;  the 
normal   r- quirem- ::-.*   of    :ne   United   States. 

On  pa  J"  d  .  -  .2.  after  the  wcnrd  'ex- 
pended'". :■.  stnlce  out  '■$166,444,880"'  and 
Insert  "$173,855,200",  and  on  page  10,  line 
11.  after  the  word  "customer",  to  Insert  a 
colon  and  the  following  additional  proviso: 
"Provided  '\-"-er.  That  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  s.h.i..  b^  available  toward  investiga- 
tion and  the  emergency  rehabilitation  of  the 
Dalton  Gardens,  Avondale,  and  Hayden  Lake 
TTnlt.  Rathdrum  Prairie  Irrigation  Projects, 
Idaho,  to  be  repaid  In  full  under  conditions 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

On  page  10,  line  22.  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  -$3 1,000 .000"  and  Insert 
■■$'!•.  44T  000". 

On   :.age  11.  line  15,  after  the  word  "pro- 
K'lm  .  to  strike  out  "$9,742,825"  and  Insert 
?'.  ".  542,825". 

On  page  12.  line  2.  after  the  word  "Recla- 
mation", to  strike  out  •'$4.200, 000"  and  in- 
sert "$4,320,000". 

On  page  IS,  after  line  21,  to  ln.<iert: 

•'After  July  3!  I960,  the  p*»ltion  of  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  shall 
have  the  same  annual  rate  of  compensation 
as  that  provided  for  poaitlons  listed  In  5 
US.C.  2"205(  b) .  so  long  as  held  by  the  present 
incumbent." 

On  page  17.  line  11.  after  the  word  "ener- 
gy ".  to  strike  out  ■■$10,750,000""  and  Insert 
••$10,850.000- 

On  page   19,  line  2,  af*-'  xord  '"only", 

to   strike   out   "11.300.000"    aiid   uisert  "$1,- 
25<}  000", 


On  page  21.  line  9.  after  the  word  "vehicles^', 
to  strike  out  "$a.450.560.000"'  and  Insert  "$2- 
452.960,000".  and  on  page  22.  line  11.  after 
the  word  "annum",  to  strike  out  the  colon 
and  "Prorided  further.  That  not  more  than 
$58,000,000  shall  be  used  for  the  airplane 
propulsion  reactor  program". 

On  page  22.  line  21.  after  the  word  •'ve- 
hlcles^'.  to  strike  out  ••$208,500  000' "  and  In- 
sert •■$223.000.000".  and  on  page  23.  line  11. 
after  the  word  ••program'^,  to  Insert  a  colon 
and  the  following  additional  proviso:  "Pro- 
vided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $13,- 
000.000  of  this  appropriation  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  appropriation  •'Other  Procure- 
ment. Navy",  solely  for  construction  of  power 
reactor  plants  for  the  Antarctic." 

On  page  25,  line  20.  to  strike  out  "$1.- 
600,000  "  and  Insert  "$1,600,000". 

On  page  26.  line  3.  after  the  numerals 
"1962".  to  strike  out  "$1,200,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,300,000". 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and   nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  received  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  As  is 
customary,  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  divided  itself  into  three  subcom- 
mittees for  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill.  The  portion  of  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  dealing  with 
reclamation  and  the  power -marketing 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior was  handled  by  my  good  and  able 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden  1.  who  is  also 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. The  portion  of  the  bill 
covering  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was 
handled  by  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HillI.  I  handled  the  portion  of 
the  bill  dealin;:  with  the  civil  functions 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  started  on 
Pebi-uary  16  and  continued  through 
June  16,  The  subcommittee  held  40  ses- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony, and  5  executive  sessions  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  up  the  bill.  The 
subcommittee  heard  1,223  witnesses, 
which  included  representatives  of  vari- 
ous organizations;  868  of  the  witnesses 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  deal- 
ing with  civil  functions;  all  but  30  of  the 
remaining  witnesses  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  The  hearings  comprise 
four  volumes,  which  contain  3,642  pages 
of  testimony, 

Mr.  President,  before  marking  up  the 
civil  functions  portion  of  this  bill.  I  re- 
viewed every  project  that  was  presented 
to  the  subcommittee,  budgeted  or  un- 
budgeted.  I  went  through  every  single 
request  made  for  planning  or  construc- 
tion. After  all  the  requests  were  made. 
I  called  the  engineers  back  to  obtain 
their  views  on  the  projects  presented  to 
the  subcommittee.  The  purpose  was  to 
find  out  whether  all  the  requests  which 
were  made  by  outside  witnesses  could  be 
handled  economically  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and   whether   the   corps  had 


the  capability  to  undertake  the  projects 
submitted  for  consideration. 

In  orde^  to  balance  the  bill,  and  In 
order  to  take  care  of  many  worthy  areas 
not  previously  Included  in  the  bill.  I  rec- 
ommended to  the  subcommittee  the  in- 
clusion of  a  number  of  projects  that  had 
been  requested  by  witnesses  from  all 
over  the  counti-y.  and  by  Members  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  that 
It  will  be  possible  to  retain  the  majority 
of  the  projects  in  the  conference  with 
the  House. 

The  House  committee  added  3  un- 
budgeted  construction  projects.  2  re- 
sumption of  construction  projects,  and 
17  unbudgcted  planning  items;  and  in- 
creased the  amount  recommended  for 
planning  on  1  project.  The  House 
sent  us  a  bill  which  on  its  face  wa.s  under 
the  budget,  but  in  order  to  attain  that 
goal  the  House  reduced  or  eliminated 
funds  requested  in  the  budget  on  20 
items  for  a  total  reduction  of  $51,440,700. 
including  a  reduction  in  the  estimate  for 
slippage  and  savings  from  $40  million 
to  $60  million.  The  committee  was  re- 
quested to  restore  $45,424,000  of  the 
Hou-se  reduction.  During  the  hearings 
the  Engineers  ofTcred  reductions  in  the 
budget  estimates  of  $6,016,700.  which 
accounts  for  the  difference  between  the 
House  reduction  in  the  budget  and  the 
amount  the  Senate  committee  was  re- 
quested to  restore. 

In  order  to  present  a  bill  below  the 
budget,  the  House  committee  recom- 
mended appropriations  less  than  the 
budget  estimate  for  many  of  the  projects 
for  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  re- 
quested restoration.  These  restorations 
are  part  of  the  Increases  recommended 
In  the  bill  now  l>efore  the  Senate  Based 
on  past  experience  on  large  construction 
projects,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  finds 
that  it  Is  safe  to  underfinance  these  proj- 
ects by  about  5  percent.  These  slip- 
pages result,  for  example,  where  because 
of  bad  weather  or  for  other  reasons,  a 
contractor  may  not  be  able  to  do  all  of 
the  work  on  schedule. 

The  House  further  undfrfinanced  the 
program  by  an  additional  $20  million, 
which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  all  ap- 
propriations by  a  proportionate  amount 
which  may  average  about  3  percent.  Of 
course,  that  is  in  addition  to  the  5  per- 
cent underfinancing  provided  in  the 
budget  recommendations. 

The  Hou.se  committee  provided  for 
three  new  construction  starts  which  in- 
volve a  future  commitment  of  $10,690.- 
000  The  34  additional  new  construction 
starts  recommended  by  the  Senate  in- 
volve a  future  commitment  of  $523,312.- 
000.  The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate, 
therefore,  represents  a  future  commit- 
ment above  the  budget  recommendation 
of  $534,002,000.  This  amount  Is  less  than 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  construction  for  fiscal  year  1961 
and  Is  alKJut  1  years  construction  pro- 
gram. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  for  the  past 
several  years  the  Congress  has  added  un- 
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budgeted  new  starts,  the  construction 
program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
have  dried  up. 

Considering  the  present  active  pro- 
gram of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
budget  estimate  provides  for  the  com- 
pletion of  48  projects,  for  the  initiation 
of  26  new  construction  starts,  and  7  re- 
imbursements to  local  interests.  The 
future  commitment  of  the  projects  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill,  I  repeat,  is  there- 
fore, about  1  years  construction  at 
the  rate  recommended  in  the  budget. 
The  bill  as  reported  by  the  He  use  would 
contemplate  a  material  reduction  in  the 
number  of  continuing  projects  which 
would  carry  over  into  fiscal  year  1962.  at 
a  time  when  the  tempo  of  the  water  re- 
source program  should  be  accelerated  to 
meet  the  water  requirements  of  the  1975- 
80  period. 

Last  year  when  the  committee  recom- 
mended an  accelerated  program  of  water 
resources.  It  had  an  estimate  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  which  pre- 
dicted a  population  of  216  mlUlon  by 
1975.  The  Department's  current  esti- 
mate is  for  a  population  of  230  million 
by  1980  and  of  about  226  million  in  1975. 
The  Department's  current  estimate  of 
the  water  requirement  of  the  United 
States  is  322.9  biUion  gallons  per  day 
for  I960.  449  7  billion  gallons  per  day 
for  1975.  and  494,1  billion  gallons  per  day 
by  1980.    These  predictions  are  based  on 


the  assumption  that  increased  produc- 
tivity per  man-hour  will  be  partially  bal- 
anced by  fewer  working  hours  per  week; 
that  a  larger  part  of  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity per  man-hour  will  be  accom- 
plished by  automation,  which  will  in- 
crease unit  requirements  for  electric 
power  and  water;  and  that  many  new 
products  will  be  produced  which  are  more 
water  demanding.  This  upward  trend 
in  water  requirements,  however,  will  be 
largely  balanced  by  a  growing  practice  of 
recirculation  and  reuse  and  an  in- 
creased use  c,f  brackish  water,  which  will 
reduce  fresh  water  requiremenls. 

The  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  are  definitely  conservative, 
and  any  revision  of  the  estimates  un- 
doubtedly would  be  upward.  It  is  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  with  respect  to 
water  resource  projects  It  Is  no  longer 
a  question  of.  Can  we  afford  them?  It 
is  a  question  of.  Can  we  afford  to  delay 
any  longer  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
construction  to  meet  the  known  require- 
ments of  the  next  15  to  20  years? 

The  pending  bill  is  a  fair  bill  that 
deserves  the  support  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  list  showing  the  new  construc- 
tion starts  added  by  the  Senate  imder 
"Construction,  general."  I  wl.-^h  to  say 
that  the  total  future  commitnui.i  cdded 

AVff  construction  starts  added  by  the  Senate 


by  the  Senate  for  these  projects  is  $473.- 
889.000.  One  project,  the  Lower  Monu- 
mental lock  and  dam,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  accounts  for  S145.415.000 
of  that  amount.  We  shall  try  to  get  the 
House  to  agree  to  accept  this  most  im- 
p>ortant  project. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  projects 
which  account  for  the  major  portion  of 
the  future  commitment  recommended 
by  the  Senate  committee.  Por  instance, 
there  are  the  Belleville  locks  and  dam. 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  The  commit- 
tee in  previous  years  have  recommended 
fimds  to  start  quite  a  few  locks  and 
dams  along  the  Ohio  River.  Some  of 
those  projects  have  advanced  to  the 
point  where  we  have  improved  the  navi- 
gation prospects  of  the  Ohio  River 
greatly.  I  am  ;ery  hopeful  that  we  can 
now  start  building  some  locks  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  which  will  improve 
transportation  to  many  parts  of  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  States 
along  the  Ohio  River. 

Another  project  which  we  added  was 
the  Fishtrap  Reservoir  in  Kentucky;  this 
is  a  very  important  project.  This  proj- 
ect accounts  for  over  $40  million,  of  the 
$473,889,000  to  which  I  referred  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


f'rdjpct 


Holt  kx'k  and  il.im.  \°uihains — 

Jun«au  MarMr.  XUvika 

(ilia  Rlv«T-ranj«Uback  Iip«CTvoir».  Aril -- 

.\rkarv!«ui  Klvpr  hank  •tuhiUxatliin — --- 

Millwdod  Itf'VTvoir,  Ark 

KmI  Rivw  at  <»arland  Ctly 

lUMlpga  Hay.  Calif — - 

Kahuliil  lUrhor.  Hawaii..   ....... 

(■»iuniet  llarMr  and  Rher,  lit  sod  lod.  (C«r(Ul  docks). 

MH«>n  J    Nil.l.vk  k'vr*',  Inillsxia 

SalamonW  }ie9erwotr,  Ind — 

W«rt  T^rre  llaulr.  Ind -— 

Kwlitrap  Resenrotr.  Ky — 

1     -- "  "   -<■  -    Milne - 


i '    .ry.or,  Mtch . — 

I'w(C»e<>4ila  llHrbor.  Mi.^ „ — . — . 

.«i«lt  ("rtvk  and  Irlbutarlp*. --- 

Nrw  York  Harbor.  Ocean  to  Bayside  Channel.  N.i. 

rXTH<v*e  Inlot.  .v,c 

Hi  n<>vnif  locks  and  dam.  Ohio  and  Wert  Virginia — 

Urok^n  How  Rwwrrotr.  Okla „ 

R*lnler  Drilna^e  District.  Or»ifon 

Shuvw-  I.sland  Oralnftp*  District.  Oregon 

Siillho«i!W'  Hollow  Diun,  Tri.    

Ixiwcr  Mt>niinirntal  lock  and  dam.  WaahtnftOO 

(>(«l(i.ska  Wwk  and  dam.  West  Vlntlnla 

8Mi>irtw  Klver  south  JcUy.  Oregon 

I  iii|x|iiH  River.  Ot^f 

Stuull  navigation  pn)j<*ta — 


Total. 


Estimated 
cost 


$33, 
1. 
1. 

S4. 
1, 


3, 
Ifi, 

41, 


IT, 

1. 

4, 

S7, 

10, 


32. 

l.M. 

24. 

1, 

1. 


600, ono 

97(1.000 
700, 00() 
797.000 
400.000 
750.000 
4«0.000 
9r,2.000 
22.S.000 
aon.oon 

400.000 
502.000 
700.000 
60.V000 
401.000 
170.000 
850.000 
200,000 
880.000 
648.000 
800,000 
700.000 
612.000 
4fi0.000 
400.000 
000.000 
100,000 
100.000 
500,000 


Appropriated 
to  date 


$226,000 

12.000 

1S9.  000 

3,S4.  000 

64&000 


1M.O0O 


130.000 

174.000 

34.000 

33ft.  000 

laooo 

10.000 
43,000 

'i58."666 

13.000 
25.000 

174.000 

287.000 
43.000 
65.000 

380.000 
.UH5,000 

272.000 


Reoommended 


17.567.000 


$.S49.000 
1,958.000 
150.000 
4.000.000 
.^UO.OOO 
2111).  000 
4U5.000 
8l«.0OO 
225.000 

1(10.000 

400,000 
100.000 
300.000 

.%anoo 

391.000 

2oaooo 

83a  000 
.■iOO.000 
.S00.000 
1H5.000 
.wo.  000 
500,000 

2oaooo 

150.000 
500.000 
3.500.000 
500.000 
150.000 
150.000 
250.000 


Balance  to 
complete 


$32,82.V0OO 


l.."»fil.000 
64,  443,  ntiO 
53.."i54,U0e 

1.300.000 
75.000 


SOTO.OM 

15.770,00i 

368,008 

40.  725. 000 

Z»5.000 


927.000 


16,380.000 

1.367.600 

4.  *:».  000 

.Vi.  <>2fi.  000 

9.913.000 

369.000 

245. 000 

31.  .120. 000 

l4.^4I.^ooo 

23.;i2R,000 

9'jO.  000 

1.3.'«.000 


473.886.000 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  tabulation 
showing  the  amounts  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  construction,  whether 
budgeted  or  unbudgeted,  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House  and  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  each  project  under  "Construc- 
tion, general";  flood  control,  Mississippi 
River  and  tributaries;  construction  and 
rehabilitation.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Bureau  of  Reclamation;  the  loan 


program:  and  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  fund. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  amounts  to  $4,030,010,605. 
It  exceeds  the  budget  estimates  by  $25,- 
869,425.  and  exceeds  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  by  $115,211,620. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  budget  esti- 
mate was  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President,  the  omnibus  bill  had  not  been 
passed,  and  consequently  recommenda- 
tions for  funds  for  many  worthy  projects 
in  that  bill  were  not  presented  to  him. 


I  feel  confident  that  many  of  the  proj- 
ects which  have  been  considered  by  the 
committee  and  which  have  t)een  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  would  no  doubt 
have  been  included  in  the  original  esti- 
mates of  the  President,  if  they  had  been 
presented.  As  I  said,  including  all  the 
additions  made  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  the  bill  as  a  whole  exceeds  the 
budget  estimates  by  onl5'  $25,869,425. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record, 
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August  10 


1960 


Construction,  general,  State  and  project 


(1) 


(P) 

(P) 

(FC) 

(P) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(R) 
|(FC) 

l(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

<N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


^FC) 

<FC) 

(FC) 

(S) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


rBE) 


Alabama 

Aquatic  plant  control.     (See  Louisiana.) 
Columbia  lock  and  dam,  Alabama  and  Oeorgla. 
fMt  lock  and  dam 
*J  K-kson  lock  and  dam 
MiUeri  Ferry  lock  and  dam 
Wilter  F.  (leorKe  (Fort  Oatnes)  loek  and  dam, 
Aliibama  and  OeorKia 
Alaska 

Dmivlat  Harbor 
Fairltarxkt 
•HonwT  Harbor,  small-boat  harbor 
Juneau  Harhor 
Ninilchik  Harbor 
•Seldovia  Harbor — small-boat  harbor 
Arizona 

Alamo  lieterroir 
Gila  Rjrer-CameUback  ReitrtoA 
Tueton 
Arkansas 

Arkansas  Rirer  and  tributaries,  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma: 

(a)  Emenrency  hank  stabilization 

(b)  Other  bank  ittahili zati&n 
Arkan^oi  Hirer  and  trihutarxts,  Arkantat  and  Ok 

Uthorna  (general  atndief 
Arkan»at   Hirer  and  tributnrien,   nacigation  locks 

and  dams.  Arkantat  and  Oklahoma 
Beaver  Reservoir 
Bull  Shoals  Reservoir  (units  5  and  6),  Ark.  and 

.Mo 
Bull  i^oals  Rete.voir  (unite  7  and  8),  Ark.  and 

A/o 

Darilan«'lle  lock  and  dam 

DeGray  Keterroir , 

Oiliham  Feservoir 

ftreers  Kerry  Reservoir 

•Mc- Kinney  Bayou  and  Barkman  Creek,  Ark., 

and  Tex 

A  til  If  ood  Feserroir  

Ouachita  River,  ^foot  project,  Arkanta*  arid  Louisi- 
ana ^    

Red  Rirer  at  Garland  City  ' 

Red  River  levees  and  hank  stabilization  below 

Denison  Dam.  .\rk..  La.,  and  Tex 

Table    Rock    Reservoir.    Ark.    and    Mo.     (See 

Nf  Issouri.) 
CaHfornia: 

Benr  Creek 

TV.  :>  k  Butte  Reservoir 

.'   -  -  .'J  Hay.-- 

•L...-:.on  Canyon  Dam  and  channels 

I>evll.  East  Twin,  Warm,  and  Lytle  Creeks 

Halfmoon  Bay  Harbor  (Pillar  Point) 

Los  .<.npcles  County  draina^  area 

Lower  San  Joaquin  River  and  tributaries 

Middle  Creek 

•.Mill  Creek  levees 

Alojare  Rirer  Reservoir^ 

New  Ho^an  Reservoir. 

Noyo  Hirer  and  Harbor  (breakvattr) 

Orotilte  Reterrcir 

Pine  Flat  Reservoir , 

Playa  Del  Rey  Inlet  and  Harbor 

•Port  Hueneme  Harl>or 

Russian  River  Reservoir 

Sacramento  River. 

Sacramento  River  and  major  and  minor  tribu- 
taries.     

Sacramento  Hirer,  Chieo  Landing  to  Red  Fluff 

Sacramento  River  deep-water  ship  channel 

•San  .\ntonlo  and  Chino  Creek.' 

San  Jacinto  River  and  BautL«ta  Creek 

•San  Loronio  Creek 

•Santa  Clara  River 

Santa  Crux  Harbor.. 

Santa  Maria  Valley  levees 

Success  Reservoir 

Terminus  Reservoir ]..]']]"[[ 

Truckee   River  and  tributaries,  (Talifomia  and 

Nevada,     '.^'ee  Nevada.) 

Tuolumne  River  Hesertoir  (new  Don  Pedro) 

Colorado: 

Trinidad  Reservoir s. 

Connecticut:  

Black  Rock  Reservoir,  Branch  Brook  ' 

Bridgeport  Harhor  I96S  Act  (So-foot  mam  harbor)!... 

tJist  Branch  Renerroir 

Hall  Meadow  Brook  Reservoir.. " 

Hancock  Brook  Reserroir'.. 

Mad  River  Reservoir ..'.'.','.'. 

Northfield  Brook  Reservoir  '.. 

Pawcatuck  ' ..[ 

•Thomaston  Reservoir... ].. 

Delaware: 

Inland  Waterway  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake 

Bay,  Delaware  and  Maryland: 

Canal  improrement  (part  H) 

Rehoboth  Beach  to  Indian  Hirer  Inlet  (reiniburse- 

ment) .. 


Total  esti- 
mated Federal 
cost 


(2) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


SU.  400. 000 
33,(»0.000 

ei. 300.000 

53.200,000 

87,000,000 

370,000 
10.800,000 
MO.  000 
1,970,000 
234.000 
968,000 

10,800.000 
1.700,000 
4.  740, 000 


37,  103.  000 
68,  797. 000 

3,3o8,000 

4*9,000.000 
5«,  100, 000 

6,830.000 

7.900,000 
94.600.000 
33.700.000 
10.  100,  (100 
50.  300.  000 

1.390.000 
54.400,000 

43,  .^90. 000 
1,  750.  000 

10.  000,  000 


2.600.000 

18.000.000 

480.000 

5.150.000 

7.800,000 

5.210,000 

318,000,000 

13, '00,000 

3,310.000 

910.000 

3.200,000 

17,  6(l«),0(i« 

2.  391),  000 

SO.  000,  (XIO 

40,  H50,(»00 

2,  320. 000 

S.  .V)0. 000 

14,002.000 

78.200,000 

24.  20«).  000 

I.8.W.  000 

43.  MX).  01)1) 

10.  90*).  000 

4,040.000 

5,150,000 

2,140.000 

1.860.000 

7. 190. 000 

14.  200.  000 

21.500,000 


3,170,000 

20,400,000 

3,550,000 
3.513,000 

r  010. 000 

Z  210.  000 
2,520.000 
5.970.000 
1.620.000 
419.000 
14.400.000 


96,840,000 
519,000 


Amount 

appropriated 

to  date 


(3) 


Buditet  estimate  for 
nscal  year  1061 


$1,808,000 
226.000 

16,7V1.000 
249,000 

34,587.000 

'6.000 

>  60.000 
'8,000 

>  12.000 
'5.000 

■20.000 

3.%.  000 
189.000 
111,000 


32.  103. 000 
354.  COG 

2.  977. 000 

422.000 
2.854.000 

1,755.000 


7,799.000 

311,000 

84.000 

13,988,000 

722.000 
546.000 

240.000 


8,128,000 


23,000 
3,462,000 

"3.943.666 

4.808,000 

2,149.000 

207,  ,'iO«.000 

3,832.000 

l..W9.00() 

407.000 

'  130.000 

1.760.000 

14.000 

104.000 

39,131.000 

1,642.000 

3.07«.00O 

11.483.000 

64.  009.  UOO 

4.  71.'5,0OO 

'  8.000 

21,331.000 

9.  564,  000 

434.000 

3.542.000 

1.835,000 

110,000 

2,379,000 

11,612,000 

11,488.000 


64,000 
168,000 

>  10,000 

>  15,000 
■20,000 
264.000 
<  20.000 
286.000 

>  10.000 
■  10.000 

11863,000 


377,000 
'6,000 


Construction 
(4) 


13.326,000 
'"  4,' 469,606 


20,178.000 


M2.000 
548,666 


6.000,000 


2,800,000 

3,200,000 

100.000 
6.100.000 


14.143,000 
668.000 


700,000 


6,900.000 

i.  207,666 

1.300.000 

1.800.000 

13.100.000 

1,260.000 

403,000 

5()3,(O0 

"i,"  866,066 


500.000 

KM.  000 
2.  4J2. 000 

400.000 
3,200.000 

1.000.000 


Planning 
(6) 


$378,000 


100,000 


17^0OO 
"  90,"  666 


ni.ooo 


aoo.ooo 
10a  000 


70.000 


Amount  allowed 
by  HouM 


Construction 
(6) 


$3,325,000 
'4,' 338, 666 


30.178,000 


548,000 


6.000,000 


2.800,000 
3.200,600 

100.  noo 

6.100.000 


14.143.000 
668.000 


700.000 


60.000 


8.  nm.  000 

1.336.000 
1.300.000 
I,6C»».000 
3U5,0OO 
300.000 
1.H50.000 
2.588.000 
6.300.000 


750.000 

r  666.' 666' 
"  "876,066' 

"C647.666" 


75,000 


60,000 


2.\000 
186,000 

"156,' 666' 


103.000 


6,900.000 

"i,"367,"666 
1,300,000 

1,800,000 
13,  100,000 

1.260.000 
403.000 
503.000 

"i."866,"666 


rianninc 
(7) 


$549,000 
"366.066 


100.000 


17\000 
"'96,666 


381.000 


100.000 
100^000 


70,000 


Amount  recommended 
by  oommlttec 


Construction 
(8) 


500.000 
154.000 

2.  422.000 
400.000 

2.200.000 

1.000.000 

"5.'666."666 

1.336.000 

1.300.000 

1.608.000 

305.000 

"i."  850. 666 

2.  .WS.  000 

^  300. 000 


780.000 

"1,666,666' 
""876,'666" 

'i,'647,"666" 


76,000 


50.000 


50,000 


26,000 

185.000 

'  150.666' 


103.000 


$3,335,000 

149.000 

4.238,000 


20,178,000 
O 


643.000 
1.958.000 
(') 
648.000 


150.000 


6.000.000 
4.000.000 


3.800.000 

3.300.000 

100,000 
•,100.000 


11143,000 

088,000 
600,000 


300.000 

700.000 


5.900.000 

405.000 

1.307.000 

1.300.000 

1.800.000 

13.100.000 

1.260.000 

40S.QOO 

808.000 

'"i,"866.'666 


900.000 

154.000 
3.423.000 

400.000 
3,300,000 

1,000,000 

8,666,'666 

1,336.000 
1.300.000 
1, 008. 000 
306,000 
300.000 
1, 86a  000 
2,588.000 
6,300,000 


750.000 

i.  606, 666 

870.000 

"1'm7."666' 


75.000 


Planning 
(») 


$400,000 


300.000 


100.000 


175,000 

"»,666* 


881,000 
300,000 


100.000 
10a  000 


150,000 


70,000 


80,000 

(8«,'666) 

50.000 


60.000 


25.000 

185.000 

75,000 

180,' 666' 

'"75.' 666' 

*w.'666' 

88.000 


103.000 
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Construction.  ceiMr»l,  State  and  project 


(1) 


Florida: 

Aquatic  plant  control.     (See  L01 

(FC)         Central  and  Southern  I-1orida 

(N)  Crom  FlotUa  Barge  Canal 

(N)  Intraoowtal   Waterway,   CalooaahatchM   River 

to  Anclote  River 

(V)  Inlracowtal  Waterway,  JarksonviUe  to  Miami... 

(BK)         Lake  Worth  hUtI  to  South  Lake  Worth  Inlet,  Palm 

Bsatk  Otuiity  trtiruimrtemenl) 

(NT  LUtU  XfanaUe  Hirer  (Hejerred  for  restudy) 

(X)  Port  fi)«TfUi*$  Harbor,  l»tS  act 

(N)  *Tanipa  Harbor,  80-,  S4-,  and  30-loot  channels.... 

GeorRla: 

AqiiHttc  plant  control.    (S«c  Louiataaa.) 

(P)  Carter!  Dam   

Columbia  lock  and  dam,  Alabiuaa  and  Oeorgte. 
(.'^e«  Alabama  1 

(P)     nartwell  Raeervnir,  (leorela  and  South  Carolina 

(— )  Savannah  River  iW'iw  .\iitru5ta 

Walter  F.  Georr^  lock  and  dam,  .\labama  and 
Georgia.    (See  .Mabama.) 
Hawaii: 

(N)  Hilo  Harl^r  ».    

(S)  •Honolulu  Harbor 

(N)  Kahulul  Harbor* 

<rC)         Kawainui  S>ramp 

Idaho: 
(P)  Brvus  Mdiy  Psntrrotr  (eovttrmetion  aot  yet  mm- 

thoiiitdt 

(FC)         Columbia  niver  local  protection.  Blo*t/oor  A-iaer 

nunola: 

(FC)         Beardiitown 

(N)  CQlw»MiraTtm,ia.an4ln4.(iwti»4uvorknotftt 

authehztd) 

(R)  calumet  Harbor  and  Rmer,  lUiuoU  and  Indiana 

(hreahrater) 

(N)  Calumet  Harbor  and  Rifer,  lU.  and  Ind.  (.Cargia 

docks  only) 

(EC)  CampbeUt  Jaland 

(FC)  Carlyto  ReaM^oIr „ 

(BA)         CblciKo,    Burllnet«n    &    Qutncy    RR.    brtdge, 

InrliiillnK  channel  change.   

(FC^         Clear  Creek  drainage  and  levee  district 

(FC)         East  8t.  Loab  and  vicinity 

(FC)  t>erport  (deterred  'or  rutudy)  .    

(FCi  Henderson  Coxuty  prninage  Iftstrtet  .Vo.  f. 

(FC)         Hunt  DralE^agp  District  and  Lima  Lake  Dralnase 

Dbtrict    

(X)  lUlnoU  Watenrav  Calumet  Sag  CbanneKpart  I) 

(BE)  KenUworth  (reimhiiriement^ 

(.V)  Mtailsslppl  River  l»tw.-en  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 

lock  wid  dam  36,  dam  27,  flllnoLo  an<I  Missouri.. 

(X)  Mlaalasi|>|>l  River  i>rt  ween  the  Ohio  and  Missouri 

HIvert,  111.  luid  Mo  :   Regulating  works 

(R)  Mississippi  Hirer  belueen  the  Ohio  and  Sfissonri 

Rkers  ^repair  dias  and  rerftments) 

(NO  Mi<wiaslppi  Ktver  tetween  Mlasouri  River  and 

Minneapolis,  Mln.'i.: 

•Heotlrtcallon  of  damage! 

(FO  f*fibyttUt  Reservoir 

(FO  .S"n»  Island  I^eree  IHstricl   

(FC^  Sufidutrtet  A'o.  /  of  I>rainage  Vnion  tfo.  I  and  Pay 

Island  Drairuige  and  Levee  District 

(FO  TheSny  Basin     

(rO         Wood  River  drainage  and  levee  district 

Indiana: 

Calumet  Harbor.  la.  and  Ind.     (Sat  /Utnoin.') 
(N)  Cannetion  locks  at%d  dam,  Indiana  and  Kenluekf. . 

(FO  EvansvUle _.. 

(FC)  7fMn/in^£>i»  Resrrwoir 

(.V)  Indiana  Harbor' 

(FO  Leaei  V nit  S'o.  S,  Wabash  Pirer 

LonlsvUie   look    and   dam— Indiana  and    KeD- 

tticky.     (See  Kentucky.) 
MiulLland  locks  and  dam.  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
and  Ohio.    <*><■«•  Kentucky.) 

^fason  J.  tk'iblack  Irree 

Af ississrneva  Heserroir 

Afonrry  Reservoir  

.'<alarrionie  Heserroir... . 

Sugar  Oeek  teret — . 

H  est  Terre  HauU 


Total 
mated  Federal 
cost 


(2) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC; 
(YC] 

(S) 

(S) 

(FO 

(PC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 


low. 


(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

See  footnot 


Itecalur  Bend  Cutoff,  lotca  and  l^^ebraska  ' 

I>utm(pie  Harbor  • 

Floyd  Hirer  and  tributaries .--- 

Green  Hay  I.eree  and  Ihainage  District  No.  t 

Little  .'^ioux  Klver 

Missouri  River  agricultural  leveee.  Iowa.  Kan.sas, 

Mi."wourf.  and  Nebraska  (active  portion  only). 
Missouri     River    cliannel    stabilitation.    Iowa, 

Kansas,  .Missouri,  and  .Nebraska: 

(a)  Sioux  City,  lown,  to  Omaha,  Xebr 

(ft)  Omaha,  .Nebr.,  to  Kans«.s  City 

(f)  Kansas  City  to  the  mouth 

•Mliwouri  River,  Kenslers  Bend,  Nebr.,  to  Sioux 

City,  Iowa.  Nei)raska.  and  South  Dakota.    (See 

Nebraska. 1 
Muscatine  island  Levee  Di.>!tnc-t  and  Mnscatlne- 

Loulsa  County  Drsinage  District  No.  13 

Rttthbun  Re»enoir._ — . 

Red  Rock  Reservoir — 

Saylomlle  Heserroir .......... 


It  .11!  of  table. 


Amount 

appropriated 

to  date 


(3) 


•244,300,000 
168,000.000 

8,800,000 
19,800.000 

410,000 

158. 0(« 

8.330.000 

14.220.UI0 


3»,  000, 000 


94,600,000 
3,710,000 


7,000,000 

3,810.000 

963.000 

1.090.000 


132,000,000 
340.000 


5.970.000 

7.730,000 

2,300,000 

22.V000 

512.0(0 

40,700.000 

3.420,000 

4,984.000 

23.700.000 

1.000.000 

090.000 

.V  680.  noo 

89,  000.  Olio 
12,000 

6.040,000 

62.600.000 

4,641,000 


.M23,000 

18,800,000 

8.880.000 

4,400,000 
22.  SOO,  000 
15.600.000 


68.400.000 
13,00a  000 
15,100,000 
986,000 
10,  SOO.  000 


3,300.000 

23,300,000 

.V  260. 000 

16,400.000 

398,000 

602,000 

1.S5.000 

40,000 

10.  400.  000 

1,570.000 

1,\500,000 

26.880,000 


112.000.000 
ll.\00().  000 
123.000.000 


4.000,000 
21,000,000 
72,000.000 
49.300,000 


$57,812,000 
1.806,000 

986,000 

7,aM,ooe 

<  27,000 


66.nno 
14,103,000 


■49.000 


,'■4,816,000 
2,073,000 


3.594.000 

154.000 

84.000 


1,380.000 
66,000 


Z  900, 000 
■37,000 


Budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1961 


Construction 
(4) 


$10,000,000 


2.000.000 


118,300 


7.10,000 
117,000 


21,376,000 
900,000 


1,216,000 

'866,666 


7W,000 


oaooo 
4,379.000 

a  517. 000 

4. 404. 000 

13.4.')1.000 
48,000 
>2,000   . 

i.nsn,  ono 

32.423.000 
>  1.000 

1.  345.  000 

45,397.000 


175.000 
3.500.000 

7.12.000 

270,000 

2.  476. 000 


Planniog 
(5) 


($1Z000) 


(31.000) 


2.463.000 
147,000 
'4.000 

59.000 

1.866,000 

12,226,000 


>7L000 

2,627,000 

52,000 

■  12.000 

y6,ooo 


130,000 
174.000 
134.000 
174.000 
18,000 
34.000 


■2.000 

288.000 

7.1.000 

9,197.000 

26,880.000 


65,022.000 
102.  546. 000 
115.095.000 


1.231.000 

86,000 

2.  73a  000 

280.000 


900.000 

9.500.000 

6,200 

1,300.000 

1.500.000 


2.000.000 


1.800. 000 
1.180.000 


460.000 


(laooo) 


Amount  allowed 
by  House 


Construction 
(6) 


$10,000,000 


2,000,000 


118,200 


7.10.000 
117,000 


21.375.000 
900.  UOO 


L  216, 000 
"""566.666 


TWI.OOO 


Planning 
(7) 


($12,000) 


Amount  recommended 
by  committee 


Construction 
(8) 


$11,500,000 


2.000.000 
400,000 

118,200 


7.10.000 
117.000 


21.375.000 
900.000 


1.216,000 
808,000 
500,000 


(•) 


700,000 


Plamiins 
(9) 


$160,000 


(12.000) 


1.10. 008 


100,000 


600.000 


(31,000) 


3,500.000 

7,12,000 

270,000 

2,  476, 000 


(20.000) 


250.000 


111,000 


125.000 


275.000 


791,000 
"2.366,666 


5.600,000 
2.800.000 
3.  475,  000 


1.400.000 

"i"«d,'6o6 


156,000 

""8«.'666" 

15.000 


900,000 

7,  .100,  000 

5,200 

1.500,000 

1,500,000 


2,660,000 


1,800,000 
1,180.000 


100,000 


45,000 


166,000 


275,000 


(10,000) 


(20,000) 


280.000 


225.000 

175.000 

3,500.000 

752.000 

270.000 

2.476.000 


900.000 

0.500.000 

5.300 

1.500.000 

1.500.000 


2.660,000 


70.000 
(31.000) 


(10,300) 
50,000 


(20,000) 


111,000 


150,000 

"i25,"666' 


155,000 
"'79i,"966 

"2,366,666 


5.600,000 
2.800.000 
3,475.000 


L  400, 000 

'3,'«6,"666 


156,000 

'"5«r666' 

15,000 


1.800.000 
1.180,000 


10a  000 


100.000 

"275.666' 

400,000 


45.000 
175,000 


130,000 

'i«,'666 


100,000 

165.000 

C) 

791.000 

'2,366,666' 


250.000 
100,000 

IILOOO 


150,000 

"125,666' 
*2.\00» 
26.000 


156,000 

""56'666' 

15.000 


5.600.000 
■2.800.000 
3,  475, 000 


1,400,000 

"i"  666,"  066' 


46,000 

175.000 


130.  OOU 
"166,666' 


Wn 
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Table  I. — Army,  civii  junctions,  turps  of  Enginan,  construction,  general,  fiscal  year  1961 — Continued 


August  10 


Construction,  general.  State  and  project 


(1) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(TO 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(P) 


(N> 

(FT 
(N/ 
(iV) 

(-V) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 


(N) 
(FC) 

(N) 
(N) 
(N) 


(N) 
(N) 

(N) 
(N) 


(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 

(N) 


(BA) 
(FC) 
(BE) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

<FC) 

(R) 

(N-) 

<N) 
IR) 

(N) 
(N) 

R) 
R) 

-^■> 

^V) 

i-v) 

N) 


Kan5as: 

Council  Qrove  Reservoir 

Frankfort 

John  Redmond  (Strawn)  Reservoir 

Kansas  City,  Kans.  and  Mo 

Lawrence 

Manhattan 

Marion  Reiervoir 

Mil  ford  Retervoir ^ 

Missouri  River  attrlcultural levees,  Io*a,  Kansas, 

Missouri,  and  Nebraska.     (See  Iowa.) 
Missouri    River    channel    stablliratlon,    Iowa, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  N'ebraska.    (See  Iowa.) 

Ottawa  

Perry  Retervoir 

Pomona  Reservoir ., 

Topeka- 

Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir. 

Wilson  Reservoir. 

Kentucky: 

Barkley  Dam.  Ky.  and  Tenn 

Canruiton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentuekf. 

{See  Indiana.'^ 
Captain  Anthony  Meldshl  locks  and  dam  (New 

Kichmondi,  Kentucky  and  Ohio 

Fifhtrap  Reservoir 

•'''reenup  locks  and  dam,  Kentucky  and  Ohio 

Louisville  locks  and  dam  (lock  and  dam  No.  41), 

Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Markland  locks  and  dam,  bidiana,  Kentucky, 

and  Ohio   

Netrhurg  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 
{See  Indiann.) 

Nolln  Reservoir.    -. 

No.  2  Barren  Reservoir 

No.  t  Green  Reservoir 

Louisiana: 

Aquatic  plant  control.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  fieoreia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Texas,  and  Louisiana 

•Barataria  Bay  Waterway 

•Bayou  Chevreull 

Bayou  Lafourche  > 

Calcasieu  Firer  and  Pass' 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway 

'  a )   />«»/»  water  liaymi  '    

•(b)  Pla'jueniine-.VIorean  City  alternate  route 
Lake  Proridence  Cliannel  (small narigation  project) ' 
Mississippi  River.  Baton  Rouge  to  the  Oulf  o/ 

Mexico 

Mississippi  River,  trulf  outlet 

Fetit  .inse,  Tigrt  and  Carlin  Payout' 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization  below 
Denison     Dam,     Arkansas,     Louisiana,     and 
Texas.     (See  Arkansas.; 
Maine: 

Easlport  Harbor  ». , 

Scarboro  River    

Southwest  Har^>or  ' ^ 

Stonington  //ar^or '     . 

York  Harbor' -.I^^'IIIIIimil" 

Maryland;  *" 

Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channel,  it  feet,  19SS  act 

Inland  waterway,  Delaware  Riter  to  Chesapeake 
Bay,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  canal  improve- 
ment.    (See  Delaware.) 
Massachusetts: 

Chelsea  Bridge 

Litttesnlle  Reserroir 

•Ouincy  shore  (reimbursement). I.. 

•West  Hill  Reservoir 

WestviUe  Reservoir 

Michigan: 

Battle  Creek 

Grand  Ha>en  Harbor  (rereiment) 

•Grand  .Vlarais  Harbor 

Great  Lakes  connecting  channels'. III! 

Hammond  Bay  Harbor "II! 

Manistee  Harbor  ' IIIIII! 

Menominee  Harbor,  Mick,  and  IV'i*.  (iou<A  JH^r 

and  north  pier) 

Presqne  Isle  Harbor  • IIIIIIII! 

St.  .Marj-s  River: 

Xew  Poe  Lock. 

St.  Joseph  Harbor IIII-IIIII 

South  Haren  Harbor IIIIIIII""!! 

Trentim  Channel  Harbor  '.111111111        

Minnesota: 

IhUnth-Superwr  Harbor,  outer  harbor,  Minnesota 

and  ll'isconsin  ' 

IhUuth-.'iuperior  Harbor,  inner  harbor,  Minnesoia 
and  Wisconsin  ' 


Total  esti- 
mated Federal 
cost 


(2) 


(FC) 

(KC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 


Minnesoia  Rirer.  9-foot  channel "H 

Mississippi  River  between  Missouri  'River  and 
.Minneapolis,  .Minn..  'Rectiflcation  of  damages 
(Se<"  Illinois.) 
•Red  River  of  the  -North.  Minn,  and  X.  Dak 

Redwood  River  at  Marshall' 

Rushford 

St.  Anthony  Falls 

St.  Paul  and  South  Sf.  Paul. 

Two  Harbors  ' IIIIIIIII'I 

Winorna "* 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$13,  700,  000 

1,  130,000 

32.800,000 

44. 100.  000 

3.150,000 

3,100,000 

8,  240.  000 

60,fi00,000 


4.660,000 

10,  aoo,  000 

14,100.000 
18, 400, 000 
83,700,000 
18.800,000 

182,000,000 


77.  ino.  noo 

41.7(10.  (KK) 
54. 600.  000 

48,000,000 

65,300.000 


14.  800. 000 

22.300.000 

8.<*«.000 


6,196,000 

1,««,000 

S-lfi,  000 

4,664.000 

16,  W5, 000 

7.  530. 000 
27,  706,  000 

K*) 

8.300,000 

105,  000.  000 

106,000 


006,000 

327.000 
261.000 
217,000 
401.000 

30,000,000 


242,000 
6,  490, 000 

649,000 
2,230,000 
6,  760, 000 

6,930,000 
2.625,000 
1,010,000 
146, 000, 000 
1,  170.000 

1,  747, 000 

1,450,000 
233,000 

42,  30r).  000 

2,  74.'>,  000 
2,085,000 
8,800,000 


2,375,000 

2,536,000 
2,860.000 


6,300,000 

2,318,000 

971,000 

31,600,000 

7, 070, 000 

170,000 

1,970.000 


Amount 

appropriated 

todato 


(3) 


$571,000 

60.000 

2.162,000 

39,364.000 

•7,000 

538.000 

45,000 

522,000 


2,564.000 

310,000 

2,408,000 

6,464,000 

58,078,000 

903.000 

32,  700. 000 


1!.  7.'»,000 

326,000 

44,641,000 

19.897,000 

34,934,000 


2,589,000 

1,204.000 

66,000 


841,000 

564,000 

54.000 

"""'iolooo 

■45,000 
23,540,000 


1. 601, 000 
10,  394,  000 


'  10.000 
210.000 

>  11.000 

>  10,000 

>  10,000 

■28,000 


116,000 

'4,000 

1,497,000 

1,968,000 

4,196.000 

278,'666' 

70,043.000 

43,000 

■12.000 


■8,000 
725,000 

'■'26,'666" 

>  11,000 

23,000 
83.000 


fi.  832. 000 
■66,000 
■25,000 
15,  870, 000 
428,000 
'8,000 
'38,000 


Budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1961 


Construction 

(4) 


$2,000,000 


3,800,000 


800,000 

i,  666,066 

940,000 


3,500,000 
1.700.000 

16.  500. 000 
2,000,000 

17,  100,000 


15,000,000 

"9.959.666 

9,215,000 

12,  600. 000 


2,600,000 
2,  275. 000 


Planning 

(5) 


M).000 


1W.0OO 


17S.0OO 


349.000 


100,000 


?00,000 

1.  ll^ooo 

502.000 


4,166,000 


2,000,000 
8,  760,  000 


1,500,000 


242.000 

645,'666' 

733,000 

2,660,000 

260,000 

""732,"666" 
30,000,000 


.\ mount  allow^eil 
by  House 


Construction 
(6) 


$2,000.( 


3.800,000 
"  "866.066 


940.000 


3.600,000 

1,700,000 

16,600,000 

2,000,000 

3,300.000 


15,000,000 

"9,966,666 

9,215,000 
12,600,000 


2,600,000 
2,175,000 


Planning 

(7) 


S».000 


IISA.OOO 
2.V).000 


176,000 


Amount  recommended 
by  committee 


Construction 
(8) 


$2,000,000 


3,800.000 
800,000 


800,000 

866,666 

940,000 


349,000 


700,000 

1,116.000 

502,000 


4,166.000 


2.000,000 
8.760.000 


1.360.000 


600.000 
368.000 

"i"966!666' 


164,000 


(27,000) 


($31. 600) 


7\000 

1 86,"666" 


1,500,000 


242,000 

'""•i6."666 
733.000 

2.660.000 

260,000 

732,666" 
30,000,000 


100,000 


S.  800, 000 

1,700.000 

16,800.000 

2,000.000 

17,100,000 


15. 000. 000 

300,000 

9.969,000 

9,21^000 

12,600.000 


z  aoo.  000 

2,17\000 


Plannli^ 

(») 


S3o.aoo 


60.000 

"1861666" 


179,000 


349.000 


700,000 

1,116.000 

602,000 


1,360,000 


600,000 


Me,  000 


1900,000 
500,000 


164.000 


(27,000) 


(31,  800) 


84.000 
63.000 
90,000 


60,000 
76,000 


80.000 


4.166,000 

(«) 

1000,000 
8.750,000 
(•) 


300.000 

118.000 

(») 
(') 
301.000 

2.800,000 


242,000 

"""646,"666' 

733,000 

2,660.000 

260,000 

732,'666' 

30,000,000 

200,000 


MO,  000 


oaooo 
100,000 

80,000 


1,350,000 


600,000 


308,000 


4,900,000 
800.000 


194.000 


(27.000) 


79.000 

(31,  .WO) 
10,000 


84.000 
63,000 
90.000 


60,000 
60.000 


en.mio 

76.000 


6.000 
8a  000 
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Table  I. — Army,  civil  fuiuUouti,  Corps  of  EngiTtftrs,  connlruciiun,  genirai,  Ji.^cal  year  1961 — Ck)ntinued 


l(3l33 


Construction,  general.  State  and  project 


(I) 


(N) 


(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 

(fC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(P) 
(FC) 


(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FOi 


(TO) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


Mississippi: 

Aquatic  plant  control.     (S««  Louisiana.) 
F^cafoula  Harbor,  SS-foot  main  channel' 

Missouri:  . 

Bull  Shoals  Reservoir  funlts  5.  C.  7,  and  8),  Ark. 
and  Mo.     (See  Arkan.sas.) 

•Fablus  River  Drainage  District 

Joanna  Reserroir  '.... --- 

Kansas  City.  Kans.  and  Mo.     (S««  Kan«*.) 

h'aytinger  lihitf  Reserroir 

Mi'i<t"«lppf   Kiver  lietween  Kt.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 

'   1. am  2«'.,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  dam  27. 

i«  ) 

^-  Hlver  between  the  Ohio  and  Ml»- 

.  rs,  lU.  and  Mo.:  Rcfulating  works. 

..u.) 

Mi-HiUri  Klver  agricultural  levees,  Iowa,  Kansas. 

Ml.'isourl.  and  Nelirnska.     (See  Iowa.) 
Missouri    River     cliannel    stab'.litation,    Iowa, 
KanskJi.  Missouri,  and  Ncbiaska.      See  Iowa.) 
p«iTy  County  Drainage  and  Levee  Dlslrlcts,  1, 

2.  and  3 

Pomme  de  Terre  RescrTOtr -— 

.Houi*  Rirer  Drainaoe  DiitrUt 

St.  Louis 

Stockton  Rttrrtoir 

Table  Rock  Reserroir.  Ark.  and  Mo 

Montana: 

Fort  Peck  Dam  (*1  powerplant) 

Nebraska:  .  », .  .  ,  „  .  ^ 
Decatur  Pend  Cutoff,  lova  and  Sehr.  *  (See  lofwa.) 
Gering  V.alley - -; 

M  ,.^. .,iri  KlverBP^""'''n^ii  levees.  Iowa.  Kansas. 


Total  esU- 

mated  Federal 

cost 


(2) 


(See  Iowa.) 

•t.sblUiatlon.    Iowa, 

■     ^•ska.    (See  Iowa.) 

1.  .Nebr.,  to  Sioux 

.i..i.-r»  Bend).  Iowa, 


Kiri.  and 
.rl    River 
Kttii«a.«.  N' 
•Missouri  !• 

City,    lo»ii.    m'.ii'.im; 

Nebr  .  and  S    Dak - 

Sail  Cretk  and  trV>\ilaties 

SktU  Creek  and  trihuUtrie* 

Nevada  _ 

Oleaton  Creek  (Keystone  Peterroir)* 

Lot  \e9ai  Mash' .- 

Ti     '■       ';:ver  and  tributaries.  Calllonila  ana 


(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 
(R) 
(N) 

(N) 
(N) 

(FC) 
(BA) 

<^']- 
(BF.) 

(FC) 


(N) 
(N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(P) 
(FC) 


(N) 

(N) 


(N) 
(N) 
(R) 
(FC) 


New  ];....,       .re; 

Hopkinton-Everett  R«aervoln 

Delaware   River.   Philadelphia   Naval    Base  to 

Tr^nloo.  Tennisylvanla.  and  -New  Jersey    

•New  York  Harbor-.New  Jeraey  Pierhead  Line, 
.New  York  and  New  Jervy.     (See  New  York.) 

Ocein  CVy  {reimbursement) 

New  Mexico: 

Abiijuiu  Reservoir 

Cochttt  Resertoir* - 

r^ittfo  Reserroir* :;-i^ ' 

Rio  Grande  Floodway-ConchlU  to  Rio  Pueroo.. 

.Sbcerro ..— 

Two  River*  R««ervolr 

New  York;  „  ,       .         .1 

Allecheny  River  Reservoir,  Pennsylvania  and 
.New  York.     (See  Pennsylvania.) 

BufTalo  Harbor,  north  entrance 

Pu/falo  Harbor,  south  entrance  * 

•En'licott  Johnson  City,  and  Vestal — 

Great  Lakes  to  IHidson  River  Waterway 

Orrat  Sodus  Fay  Har^ior  (east  and  vest  vters) 

Huilson  River.  New  York  City  to  Albany,  32- 
(oot  channel 


Jamaica  Bay - ..... — 

•New  York  Harbor— New  Jersey  Pierhead  Line, 

.New  York  and  New  Jersey — 

AVm  York  Harbor,  ocean  to  Bayside  Oanntl 

Nichols — 

Ohio  Street  Bridge,  Buffalo  River 

Rochester  Harbor  ' 

Selkirk  .SAorM  StaU  Park  (rei mtnutement) 

South  Amsterdam 

North  Carolina: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  LoalaUna.) 

•.Morehead  City  Harbor 

Oeracoke  Inlet' 

•  l>.,,,,.    ,,  ,n.|  Cucklera  Creek 

\\  '  Reservoir — 

Norn 

UurtiMiii  Iteser^-oir 

•Lower  Heart  River c,--",: 

•Red  River  ol  the  North.  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota.    (See  Minnesota.) 
Ohio: 

Asktabuta  Harbor  ' - --- 

HellerilU  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  We*l  \  irginta. 
Capiam  Anihonv  Meldall  locks  and  dam,  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio.     (Sec  Kentucky.) 

Cleveiand  Harbor  ' 

CUteland  Harbor  (195><  modification) 

Cleveland  Harbor  (east  and  west  breakvater) 

•Dillon  Reservoir VAwV 

•Greenup  locks  and  dam.  Kentucky  and  Onk). 
(See  Kentucky.) 


•880^000 


1,610.000 
58,900,000 

106,  000, 000 


7.060.000 
16.100.000 

2.OS0.00O 

120.000.000 

43.000.000 

66.100,000 

26,000,000 


1.470,000 


11.300,000 

17,200.000 

2,400,000 

520.000 
IS,  53a  000 

1,200,000 

25, 700, 000 

80,000,000 

223.000 

17, 900, 000 

43.442.000 

14.920.000 

4.400.000 

3.810.000 

6,900,000 


11,500,000 
Z630,000 
6,000,000 

36.950,000 
840,000 

37.200,000 
3,483,000 

5,  77a  000 
1,880,000 

820.000 
3,000,000 
2,468,000 

110.000 
1.800,000 


1,500,000 

4.648,000 

536,000 

8.500,000 

294,000,000 
2,200,000 


4.  470. 000 
67,  600, 000 


2,760,000 

17,400,000 

616,000 

daroaooo 


Amount 

appropriated 

to  date 


(3) 


$1,260,000 


266,000 


Budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1961 


Construction 
(4) 


$350,000 


5.315.000 

10, 133. 000 

■4.000 

7,033.000 

282.000 

64,716.000 

17.979,000 


SM,000 


10,530.000 
156,000 
'36,000 

■45,000 

■  uaooo 

801.000 
6.035.000 

38.702,000 

103.000 

9,919,000 
■34.000 
■33,000 
870.000 
153,000 
463,000 


8,400.000 

■  18.000 

9.666.000 

24,673,000 


520,000 
2,237,000 

4.881000 

■13,000 

49,000 

l,S2a000 

■23,000 

'3,500 

■7,000 


556,000 

■25.000 

63,000 

1,296,000 

284,  Sia  000 
1,364,000 


■  18,000 
171000 


■15.000 
■26,000 

'».'i77."666' 


3.000.000 


6,250,000 

'"666,'666' 

1500,000 
.S30,000 


770,000 


Planning 
(5) 


$400,000 


280,000 


Amount  allowed 
by  House 


Construction 

(6) 


$38aOOO 


75,000 
3,600,000 


6,250,000 

"'e66,'666 

1500,000 


161000 
8,370,000 

11.700,000 

50.000 
1600,000 

'"i,'666,'666" 
""""466I666' 

1.900,000 


162,000 
76,000 


157,000 


Plaimlng 

(7) 


$100,000 
400,000 


60.000 
'256,666 


Amount  recommen<ied 
by  committee 


Construction 
(8) 


$850,000 


350,000 


75,000 
3.600,000 


770,000 


339.000 
400.000 


1,880.000 
886,000 

"8661666""" 
""""isItoo" 

942.000 

""473,'666' 
3,300,000 

1000,000 
836,000 


i  r^s.roo 


(32,000) 

"eilooo" 
""7a"666" 


250,000 


20a  000 

(aaooo) 


151000 
8, 37a  000 

11,700,000 

60,000 
1600,000 

"'i,"666,'666' 
466I666' 

1,900,000 


162.000 
78,000 


335.000 
400.000 


1.880.000 
886.000 

""8661666' 
"""""isIto 

942.000 

"""473I666" 
3.300.000 

1000,000 
836,000 


4  223.000 


167,000 


6.250,000 

"'666,666 

1600,000 

53a  000 


770.000 
500.000 


Planning 
(9) 


$100,000 
400,000 


00.000 

2861666" 


16.000 

"(82.'666)' 

"ei.'ooo" 
""76,606" 


25a  000 


200,000 
(20,000) 


154,000 
8,  37a  000 

11,700,000 

50,000 
1600,000 

"il266I666' 
466I666' 

1.900.000 


162.000 

75.000 

40.000 
100.000 


335,000 
400,000 


1,880,000 
700,000 

886,000 
500,000 

""8661666' 
"'"islTO 


942,000 

186.000 

473,000 

3,30a000 

1000.000 
836.000 


800,000 


1223.000 


100,000 
50.000 

"1571666" 


16,000 

'(32,'666) 


81,000 

'25I666 
"76I666 


40.000 

2saooo 


20,000 
300,000 
(20,000) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CoDsU-ucUon,  (floeral.  State  and  project 


0) 


Ohio— Continued 

(X)  Lorain  Harbor  • 

MsHrlaiHl  Incic  aiul  ilnm,  Intliana,  Kentucky,  aud 
Ohio.     (Sw  Kenfuclcy.l 
(V)  'New  Cumt^erland  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West 

\' irgiiiia 

(N)  rikf   bland   locka  aud  dam,   Ohio  and   West 

Vliyinia   

(N)  Sandiinkt  Harbor  » 

Shf-nan^o  River  Rewrroir,  Pa.  and  Ohio.     (See 
f'minsvlvania.) 

fN'>  Toifdo  Harbor  >  

(FC)         West  Branch  Mahoning  River  Keservoir. 

Oklahoma: 

Arkans;is  River  and  trihiitarlr!»,  emergency  bank 
stabilization,  Arkansas  and  Oklationia.    (See 
.\rkansa.s.) 
Arkan$a»  Rver  and  tribularxt»,  Qeneral  ittidiei, 
Arkan.^ax  and  Oklahoma.    {iSte  Arkan4a*.) 

(FC)  Broken  How  Hettnmr 

(R)  Canton  Bf-rerroir 

(H)  Kufaiila  Reservoir... 

(FC)         Kevstone  Reservoir 

(rC)  OoJogah  Reservoir. 

Oti^ekitn  Hirer  »-foot  prtjtH,  ArftciMM  and  Okim- 
k«iiM.     (Set  /4rksn«M.)  ' 

(FC)         Pvnt  Crtek  Reten^ir 

OreRon: 

(FC)  FUne  JHr-er  Referroir 

(R)  Coinmbin  Rirer  at  tite  rnoitth,  $outk  Jettg , 

(FC)  Columhi'i  River  local  protection: 

•Malheur  River-Vale  Unit. 

(N)  Coo*  and  MHlicoma  Rirer) 

(R)  Coos  Bny.tnuihjettf 

(P)  Cougar  Reservoir „ 

(P)  Orrm  Peter  Rexereoir 

(P)  Hills  Creek  Reservoir 

CP)             John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton.  

(FC)  Lo^er  Otiumbia  Mftr  b*nk  protection,  Oregon  and 

Wa*kH*«tOH 

(FC)  Lower  Columbia  River  improvement  to  exlst- 

inf(  works: 
'{a)  Multnomah  County  Drainage  District... 

{b)  Rainier  Drainage  LHMrict 

(e)  Saurie  l$l»»d  Drainage  Dtttrict 

•Rogue  River  Harlior  at  Gold  Beach 

Stntfaw  Fiver.  xoiUk  jettt 

The  Dalles  lo<"k  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton  

Vmpqna  Hire' 

Willamette  River  Basin  bank  protection '... 

Willamette  River  Basin  channel  Improvement 
and  major  dnunaee: 

(a<  Aren  en^  of  .Mbnnf 

(ftl    Wert  Mu4d9  and  Marft  Rirtr 

Ya4faina  Baf  and  llartjor 

Penasylvania: 

Allegheny  River  Reservoir,  Pa.  and  X.Y 

•Bear  Creek  Reservoir 

Bethlehem      

•Bradlord.. ".IIIIII"..".. 

Brook  ville 

ButJer.  Connoqiunexiiing  Creek  ' 

Curwenfriiie  Pttertoir 

Dam  «  Monoiu/aJteltt  Rirer 

ElUand 

Erie  Harbor  ' __.! 

Kettle  Creek  Reaprvoir ^^lllll" " 

M'Uii  fU  locks  and  dam.  Momyngahela  River 

Rid^waf 

Shenaneo  River  Reservoir,  Pa.,  and  Ohio II 

, — ,        'Stillwater  Reservoir 

IrC)  TurUe  Crtek I""' 

QC)  Tyrone "  I 

(FC)  \Va»tiiagton 

Puerto  Rifo: 

(N)  San  Juan  Harbor— l&iS  act 

Riuxle  Island- 

(FC)  Fax  Rotnt  Barrier 

(R)  Pot  11/  Judith  Harbor  of  Refuge  (breakwaters)...  ".' 

South  Carolina: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Lotilslana.) 
Hartwell  Reservoir  Oa.  and  S.C.    (See  Oeorgla.) 
South  Dakota: 

ff)  Big  Bend  Reservoir .  

CP)  Fort  Randall  Reservoir.. I.IIIIII " 

•Missouri  River.  Kensiers  Bend,  N'ebr.,  to  Stoox' 
City.  Iowa.  N'ebr.  and  S.  Dak.  (SeeXebraaka.) 

(P)  Oahe  Reservoir 

(FC)         Siou.T  Falls   milllUll^"' 

(FC)  Vermillion  Rirer' IIIIII" 

Tennes.see: 

Barkley  Dam,  Ky.  and  Tenn.    (See  Kentucky  ) 

:P)  Cordell  Hull  Dam :,'_ 

J")  J.  Percy  PrieU  Resertoir  (deferred  for  restudu) 

Texas: 

Aquatic  plant  control.     (See  Louisiana.) 

TC)  Bardwell  Reserioir 

,jNi)  'llriuos  Island  Harbor IIIIII* 

FC)  HulTalo  Bayou  and  tributaries II" 

FC)  Canyon  Kes*'r\'ir   IIIIIIIIIIII 

>>H-  :\>otnotes  at  ernl  ^f  'able. 


(S) 
(R) 
(P) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


Total  esti- 
mated Federal 
cost 


(3) 


|2n,$oo,o(X) 


40. 1»),(X)0 
ei.rnn,  on) 

6, 1'*),  IWO 


l.vmn.  noo 

«,  3-JW,  000 


10,  TOO,  000 

525.000 

HI.  000.  000 

111.000.000 

36,  100,  (WO 


I.^IOO.OOO 

lA.  goo.  000 

6,  5'JO.  000 

433.000 

,'>4f).  000 

2.  800.  000 

49,  300.  000 

ft4. 000. 000 

4e,  100. 000 

41S,000.000 
&,  GOO,  000 


1.  740.000 

612.000 

400.000 

4.  JLHI.  000 

1.  100.000 

250,  000.  00«l 

i.mxooo 

12,  400.  000 


771,000 

2.  MO.  000 

23,600,000 

119.000.000 
ll.iOO.UOO 

«,aoaooo 

8.  000.  «¥) 
1,420,(100 
1,730.000 

32.soaooo 

S,4M).000 
1.440,000 
1,860.000 
6,600.000 

32,  200.  OOT) 
644.000 

29.4Oa0OO 
5,  MX).  00(1 

15.30a00li 

fi,4oaou) 

1,540,000 

7,200.000 

11.420.000 
1,050,000 


137.  .son.  000 

193,  OUJ,  000 


380.000.000 
8. 3Wi,  000 
6,  580, 000 


45.  800.  000 
31, 100,  000 


8,960,000 

i  700. 000 

52,  100,  000 

10,700,000 


Amount 
appropfiated 

to  date 


(3) 


$52,000 


33, 970,  OrX) 

4.  .Ul.OOO 

'  17,000 


>  30.0(10 
760,000 


287.000 


Budget  estimate  for 
flaoUMar  ISKl 


Construction 

(4) 


21.821000 

ao.»4i,opo 

80,106.000 


87.000 
^.000 


311.000 
'  7,000 


19.  590, 000 

1.  104,000 

3-',  8N9.  000 

30.345.000 

06,000 


1, 150.  OOT) 
43.000 
05.000 

2,  202,  OOO 


245,  496,  000 
7,  820. '666 


'  .1.000 
>  10.  000 
110^000 

4.008.000 

10,  033. 000 

1,  108.  OU) 

ti.  623.  000 

5«0,  000 

'  fil.OOO 

4M,000 

>2aooo 
■2a  000 

■  13,000 

3.007.000 

4fi3.  000 

40,000 

012,000 

5.  445.  000 
110,000 
240.000 
130,000 

■15,000 

805,000 


2,965.000 

188,471.000 


203.  873,  000 

6,395,000 

'50,000 


16,180,000 
9,000,000 


2,200,000 


80,780.000 

17,400,000 

3,700.000 


112,000 


IZ  800. 000 

1.400,000 

10.  500,  000 

r.oou.ooo 

400.000 
MO,  000 

"zoislooo' 

1.900,000 

566.666 


4.saaoon 

1.007.000 

i.aoaooo 
1, 377. 000 

500.000 


Planning 
(*) 


Amount  aUowiiJ 
by  House 


(87,800) 


150.000 

136.000 

(50.000) 


Congtructlon 
(fi) 


16.180.000 
9,000,000 


2,200,000 


80,700,000 

Koaaooo 

1700,000 


28.000 

(90,000) 


(30.000) 


300^000 


112,000 

'ii'siiblooo 

1.400.000 
10,800.000 

33.344,300 

400,000 

59a  000 

"i6i8,"666 

1.800,000 
""866,660 


Planning 

(T) 


8300,000 


Amount  recommended 
by  oommlttee 


Con.ntructlon 
(8) 


88,000 


(7,800) 


150,000 

186.000 

(50,  000] 


(«aooo) 


(aaooo; 


|fi,uaooo 
8. 00a  000 


2.2110,000 


800.  OOB 


Plannln;; 
(9) 


$300,000 


53.000 


60,000 


30  Toaooo 

17,  ««.  000 

s.  Tea  000 


800.000 


2.aoaooo 

1,400,000 

'i'266,'666 

455,000 


4oaooo 


206,000 
426,000 


■20,000 

4,060.000 

22.  62.1,  000 

4,821,000 


800,000 


la  000. 000 

400,000 


53.500,000 


28a  000 

laaooo 

75,000 


laaooo 
111.000 


7a  000 
"(iiooo) 


4.630.000 
1.  067.  UUU 
1.30a  000 
1,  377.  «W 

ooaouo 


isoaooe 
i.4oaooo 

20a  000 

2,  200.  000 
465.000 


4oauoo 


100.000 

2,  ,500,  000 
2,900,000 


8oaooo 


10.  000.  000 
400,000 

63,500,000 


am.  000 

130.000 
75.000 
27,000 


150,000 
111,000 


70,000 

(ii666) 


lUOOO 

ii'anolooo 

1000,000 

M.aoaooo 

33.3iiaoo 


800,000 

aoaooe 

18a  000 

101H.000 

liaoou 


800.  00a 


(7,800) 


150.  ON 

13r.,aM 
V*).  0«JO) 


23,000 
(M).  000) 


oaooo) 
""(36.'666) 


10  nno 

35.000 

%n.  000 


4.380,000 

1.067. 000 

I.aoaooo 

1.377.000 
8oaooo 


2.30a  000 

i,4oaooo 
aoaiooo 

xsoaoM 
4«aooe 


400,000 


2.V  Olio 

2)0.000 

130,0110 

7.V(«0 

27,000 


100.000 

2.soaooo 

2,900,000 


50,000 

laouo 


125,000 


800,000 


10.  000. 000 
400,000 


68,800,000 


1.10.000 
111.000 


70,000 

(13,666) 


50,000 
75,000 


50.000 


100.000 
2,500.000 

iioaooo 


125,000 
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CuiMtiucUuu.  general,  Ptate  and  project 


(1) 


(FC) 
(B.O 
(P) 


Texat— Cont  tnued 

Coojier  Reservoir  and  ehanneU 

•Corpus  Christ  I  Bridge 

IVnLson    Dam   and    Re.vrvoir   (Lake   Texoma) 
(additional  n-creatlonal  facilities) 


(N)          'Fieeiwrt  Hart>or  36-  and  38-(eet  channel   and 
re:illnetnent  of  mil^r  bar  channel.. . 


(R> 

(N) 

(N) 


(X» 

(N) 
<P) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(K) 

(FC) 


Galreston  Hartur  (jetties) 
Oiilveston  Harbor  and  chsroie]: 

.•^a«Bll         .    ... 

(lulf  Intraeoiuilal  Wati-rwuy: 

(a)  Channel  to  F'ort  Mansfield 

Cokwwlo  River  channel 

Oind-iliijw  River  channel  to  Victoria 

lunel: 

'  {^jtitd  eatinf  and  uidening  to  56 


•(b) 

(c) 

Huust' 


Mala«;or4  1  ^ii.p  rhannel: 

v.-  ai,d  1>  (ixiT  channel— tim mi 

McOtv  Bend  Dam         

•MrKlnnev  Bayou  and  Oarkmaa  Creek,  Ark.  and 

Tex.     (>ee  Arkansas  ) 
Navarro  Mills  Rewrrolr 

r  ws-Corpu»  C'hrirti  Waterway:  8Mtoot 


(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(R) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(P) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(P) 


(P) 


(P) 

(FC) 

(V) 


(FC) 


(N) 


(FO) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 


(FC) 
(X) 


Total  estV 

mated  Federal 

cost 


(2) 


Pr<x1i,r  Reservoir    . .   

Re'l  River  leve^  and  bank  stabillxation  below 
I>enL<ion  Dam,  Ark  ,  La,,  and  Tex.  (8« 
.^rWaIL^as  ) 

ftabine-Ne<>hes  Waterway... 

San  .\ntonlo  Channel 

SnnerriUe  Reterroir . 

S/Uhoute  Hollntr  Dam 

Teias  CVv.  flalreitnn  Bat 

Waco  Ri-servoir 

ruh: 

Little  DeU  Reumiir  > 

n'ttjtt  Rirer  and  tributaries 

Vermont- 

•B         '  Ueaerrotr 

/  r , 

•N  M.  -.  rvotr 

•N  -orvolr 

Virginia, 

John  W.  Flanimgan  (Pound)  RcaerToir 

\ortk  Fork  Reserrair* 

Washington 

Chief  Joseph  Dam 

OUfas  

Daftan 

Howard  A    Hanson  (Fagle  Oorge)  Reservoir 

Ice  Harbor  lock  and  dam  

John  Day  !  .  '  !  ini.  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton.    (S- 

Little  Gooit  i.: -  Jjtn  

Lofter  Columbttt  Rirer  f>ank  protection.  Oregon  and 
Washington.      (.V<  Oregon.) 

Louer  Mtntumtntal  lock  and  dam... — 

SammamtsJk  Rirer — 

S-n-'-—-'-  Rirer.      

n  1  >am.  Dreg  and  Wash.   (See  Oregon.) 

West  \  -V-   - 

BelleviUe  k>ck8  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia.   (See  Ohio.) 

•East  Ralnelle-.-.     .  - 

•New  Cuml>«rland  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West 
VinRlnia.    (See  Ohio.) 

Ope kiska  lock  and  dam 

Pike  Island  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia    (See  Ohio.) 

•Princeton 

SummersviUe  Reserrolr 

Williamson 

Wisconsin 

Ashland  Harbor  • 

Diihith-SupertoT  Hart>or,  Minn,  aitd  Wit.  (a*t 
Minnesota. ^  ' 

Eau  Galie  Rirer 

Keaaunee  Harbor  * 

Mrnnminer  Harbor,  Miek.  and  Wis.     (See  Mieki- 
gan.)  ' 
(R)  MUttaukte  Harbor  (north  brtakvtater  and  north 

pier) 

(S)  Milwaukee  Harbor— outer  harbor  (reimbvrremenf).. 

(R)  Sheboygan  Harbor  (north  stub  pier  and  south  pier) ... 

Wyoming: 

(FC)         Jackson  Hole 

(FC)  Sheridan      

(FC)  Kmergrncy  bank  protection 

(FC)         I/ocal   protection  projects  not  requiring  specific 

legislation 

(N)     Small  navigation  projects  not  requiring  specific  legis- 
lation (not  yet  uuthorlted) ... 

(FC)  Snagging  and  clearing 

I*ro>'cts  deferred  for  restudy 

Recreation  facilities,  completed  projects 

Small  authorized  projects 

FLsh  and  wildlife  (l',S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service)... 
Rehabilitation  of  exL^ting  projects: 

(0)  .Advance  engineering  and  design 

(6)  Construction   small   rehabilitation   projects 

llli.li-r  $4ri(.  (lf«T  ...... 

See  footnot'-h  at  .mi  1'  -able. 


8l.^aoo,ooo 

4.866,000 

4.310,000 

920.000 
6, 100, 000 

6.3?n,000 

3,  740. 000 

i.4<m.non 

M,  240,  000 


in.  200. 000 
12.000,000 

57,400.000 


in.  100.000 
2. 06a  000 

6.320.000 
18.000,000 


11.600.000 
16,  H00,000 
1.V900.000 
32.400.00b 
6,  2m.  000 
37.300.000 

6,135.000 
728,000 

10.  300. 000 

«•■*),  000 

fi.f.lO.OOO 

r..  580, 000 

7. 070, 000 

19,200.000 
4, 160, 000 

148,000.000 

8,300.000 

739.000 

S."i.  .VIO.  000 

125,  000,  000 


139,000,000 


i6i,ooaooo 
Liaaooo 
3,011,000 


950.000 
24.  100,  000 


912.000 

50.  800,  000 

723,000 

1,503,000 


7,  740, 000 
86.000 


4.00a  000 

132.000 

1.342,000 

2,480,000 

i,8oaooo 


Amount 

appropriated 

to  date 


(8) 


82.322,000 
4,864.000 

886^000 

■21.000 


3,  240. 000 

161,000 
444.  (XIO 

i,«uo.ono 


18,000 

179,000 
I.\877.000 


1.243,000 
109,000 

3,44^000 
618,000 


I.OS-VOOO 

2,812.000 

18a  000 

380.000 

171.000 

h.  424, 000 

'75.000 
'  40,000 

S,  077,000 


Budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1961 


Construction 

(4) 


$1,000,000 
612,000 


899,000 


2.700,000 

1.600.000 

956.000 

I,400.aiO 


1.240.000 


5,878.000 
6,049,000 
5,.'>16,000 

1.732,000 
■8,000 

144,490,000 

300,700 

30,000 

29.037.000 

85,987,000 


650,000 


2,085,000 
■22,000 
■18,000 


546,000 


272,000 


.^62,000 

2,636.000 

73,000 


6.000,000 
3,100,000 


1,  .WO,  000 
1.600,000 


1,800,000 
1,100,000 


11,000,000 


2,223,000 


736,000 

531,000 

1,»H,000 

3,100,000 


300,000 
426,000 

'"4I466I660" 
30,000,000 


Planning 
(«) 


(885,000) 


aeaooo 


51,000 


100,000 

ioj.'ooo' 


3.\000 


Amount  allowed 
by  House 


Construction 

(6) 


(250.000 
512.000 

200,000 


2.700,000 

1,600.000 

9.S6.000 

1,400,000 


1.240.000 


6,000,000 
3,100,000 


L.VIO.OOO 
1,600,000 


1,800,000 
1,100,000 


11,000,000 


2,223,000 


Planning 
(7) 


(885,000) 


366,000 


51,000 


100,000 

ioB.ooo' 


.Amount  reoomniendci 
by  eommittoe 


Construction 

(8) 


3.S,000 


550,000 


saooo 


404.000 


■8,000 


163,000 
■4,000 


■2.000 


1,436,000 
740,000 


350  000 

4,400,000 

300,000 


7,000 


150,000 
340,000 
300,000 

2,00a  000 


8oaooo 


735.000 

531.000 

1.554.000 

3,100,000 


800,000 
425,000 

""4I466I666' 
30.000,000 


404,000 


3.%.  000 

4.400.000 

300,000 


55a  000 


&aooo 


26a  000 


(71, 000) 


(82,000) 


2,600,000 

2,000,000 

600,000 


.500.000 


22,000 


5oaooo 


7,000 


150,000 

"'366!  666 

1,500,000 

""soolooo' 


2,365,000 

2,000.000 
500,000 


2,000,000 


250,000 


(71. 000) 

(siooo) 


22,000 


647,000 


$-250,000 
.111000 

200,000 

899,000 


2.700,000 

1.600.000 

aVS.  000 

1,400,000 


1.240.000 


isoaooo 

3.500,000 


1,  .100, 000 
1.600,000 


1.800,000 
1,100,000 

.i66.'666 
"11,666.666 


2,223,000 


73.1,000 

531.000 

1,554.000 

3,100,000 


800,000 
425,000 

"i  466,666 
80.000,000 


3,600,000 

404,000 
500.000 


38a  000 
4.400,000 

soaooo 


o 


7,000 


1.10,000 

"'soo.ooo' 

2,000,000 

250,000 
300,000 


2,600.000 

3.  7.10. 000 

500,000 


2,500,000 


Planning 
(9) 


($85.00(1) 


300,000 


61,000 


100,000 
169,666" 


80,000 
35,000 


saooo 


25,000 


36,800 


550.000 


.10.000 
35.000 


34,000 
260,000 


(71,000) 

(81 666) 


22,000 


7oaooo 
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Table  I. — Army,  civil  fvncitortx,  Corps  of  Engineert,  construction,  general,  fifcal  year  1961 — Continufnl 


ConsfnictloTi,  general,  State  »n<l  project 

Total  esti- 
mated Federal 

OOtit 

(2) 

Amount 

appropriated 

to  date 

(3) 

Budget  MtiuMte  for 
fiscal  year  1961 

Amniint  allowcl 
by  UouM 

Amount  recommendol 
by  (MOunittM! 

0) 

Construction 

Planning 
(6) 

Construction 
(«) 

Planning 

(7) 

Construrtton 
(8) 

Planning 

Wyoming— Continued 

Redoction  for  antitipatcd  savings  and  slippages 

-$40. 000, 000^ 

-860,  OOO,  000 

-840.000,000 

Total 

700,303,000 

i.4oaooo 

$9.  21^  000 

849,915,300 
1,40^000 

811.307,000 

722. 054.300 
1.40^000 

814,430.300 

(Fish  anU  WiWlile  Servi<») 

S28,00a000 

818, 121, 000 

Grand  total.  eon.<truction.  general 

701.  wn.  000 

0  2\K  000 

651.315  300 

n  307  nno 

723.454,300 

14  4.V)  300 

tTlO,  819.  000) 

1 

(662,<522.  3OI0 
1 

(7r,  884.  600) 

1 

'  Amount  shown  Is  <»6ts  Incurred  for  preauthorization  studies  only. 
'  Eligible  for  selection  under  a  lump-sum  apt>ropriation  for  small  authorized  proj- 
ects. 

•  Not  yet  authorized. 

•  Eligible  for  selection  under  small  navicstion  projects  not  requiring  specific  legisla- 
tion (not  yet  authorized). 


•Projects    Indlootefl  hy  Mterisk  are  thote  projects  to  be  completed   with   the 
amount  In  ttie  approved  budm  erttmate. 

Note.— Projpcfs  ^Mown  In  Italic  are  nt-w  projects  or  modifkations  of  |>f<'Ji  el.*  on 
which  con»tru('tion  hat  not  started. 


T.\BLE  II. — Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries,  fiscal  year  1,'tHl 


Projects 

Total  esti- 
mated Federal 
cost 

(2) 

.Amount 

appropriated 

to  date 

(3) 

Approved  budget  ertl- 
niate  for  fiscal  year  1961 

Iloase  allowanee 

Amoant  recommended 
by  committee 

0) 

Construction 

(4) 

Planning 
(5) 

Construction 
(«) 

Planning 
(T) 

Construction 
(8) 

Planning 

(9) 

1.  General  investigations: 

(•)  Exiiniinations  and  surveys 

$1,788,112 

'399,750 

1 
180.000 
85,000 

8(»i.Ono 
55.000 

»no.ono 

55.UUI 

(6)  Collection  and  study  ol  basic  data 



.'Subtotal,  eeneral  investigations - , 

2.187,882 

196.8.58,000 

412,8M).U(Ki 

3,678,000 

14,232,000 

70,000 

3,420,000 

769,00(1 

39,288.000 

36. 792. 00(1 

9,572.000 

53ti,00O 

5.  OOO 

23.1100 

230.0(XI 

243.000 

99,000 

19,899,000 

•16,111,000 
8,015.000 

11,749.000 

•  15,066,0(10 

•  11.943.000 
31.314,00(1 

2.  323, 000 

320,000 

2.210.000 

8,306,000 

27,000 

6. 881. 000 

5,  .587, 000 

4,  740. 000 

327.000 

8,147,0(10 

3,386,000 

K^l,  56.5,000 

0 

3, 922,  000 

129,  069.  (XM) 

115,0iin 

115  OOO 

118.  ona 

2.  Construction  and  plunning: 

Missttsippi  River  levees  ' 

laji.ntxi.ooo 

472.000,000 
3.  'Ol , 400 
1 8. 200.  (xm 
2.  t>50. 000 
4,79r.00(t 
3,100,000 

7o,(joo,or« 

W.  700,000 

13,000.000 

(i62,UOO 

24.300,000 

5.  620,  O0(t 

8,400.000 

2.  oa).  000 

34.700.000 
2.1.  400. 000 

23.  .500. 000 
8,200,000 

12.500.000 

Ifi,  100,000 

13,200,000 

31,900,000 

5,  400. 000 

320. 000 

2.210.000 

11,800.000 

13,  4W,  000 

20,100.000 

27.900,000 

8.510.000 

31,600,000 

8. 99a  000 

4.300.000 

130.000.000 

70.  000 

6.340.000 

'  129.  Om.  000 

$2, 7no, 000 

22.000,WJ« 

0 

O4O,0(KI 

0 

1,370.000 

0 

8.400.000 

4,a«.ooo 

1.50.000 
0 
0 
0 

400.0(10 

500.000 
0 

.5JO,rj(jO 

1,080,000 
25,000 

.50,000 

.50.000 

70.000 

30, 000 

0 

0 

0 

1,55.5.000 

"""i,'646.'6p6" 

4.50,000 
820.000 
325.000 

0 

0 
6.  OOO,  000 

0 
660,000 

0 

82. 7ffi.  000 
22.0(J0.W'0 

< 

Chanoel  Improvement 

Section  *'>  levees 

Memphis  Harbor ~ - 

640,000 

130,000 

1,370,000 

MO.  000 

190.000 

1.370.000 

(ireenvUIe  HarV>or 

Vlcksburg  Harl)or  • 

Baton  Rouge  Harbor - - 



Old  River  control 

8.  400  000   ! 

K  400. 000 

4. 000.  OOO 

180.000 

Pt.  Francis  Hasin 

— 

4.  600. 000 
150.000 

Ix)wer  W!iite  River* 



Reelfoot  I^akc 

C:iclie  B>»m.. 

I/Anpuille  Hiuiln 

^^est  Tennessee  tributaries 



400.000 
900.000 

--•—**»*«»- 

«b.'66o' 

500,000 

- 

Wolf  River  and  tributaries 

Grvuid  Prtirio-Ttayou  Wf'o 

Lower  .\rk:uis;is -   

530.000 

1.090,000 
25,000 

.50.000 
SO. OOO 
70,000 
30,000 

GOO. 000 

1.150.000 
28^000 

90.000 
.50.000 
70.000 
30.000 

Tensas  Biisin: 

Roeuf  and  Tensas  Rivers,  etc.* 

Red  River  backwater 

Yazoo  Basin: 

SiirdLs  Reservoir 

Knid  Ros<Tvoir 

Arkabutla  Reservoir 





-----"■-  —  • 

Grenada  Reservoir 

Gn><>nwoo<l 

Bolzoni 







YaiooCity 

I-owcr  auxiliary  channels 

1.816.000 



1.W6.000 

""""i,'6«.666" 
4iaooo 

820,000 
325,000 

Tpivr  auxlliao"  channels 

.Main  stem „ 

- 

Tributaries „ 

.......... 

""**"  --•  — • 

Big  Sunflower  River,  etc ,; 

Yasoo  backwater 

iM>,tM) 

Lower  Red  River 

' 

I>ayou  ('oco<lrie  and  tributaries 

... 

.... . ...*.. . 

Aldi;ifaliya  Basin 

8.000,000 

6.500,000 

*  *  *  *  --*■"—— • 

Amite  River 

Lake  Pontchartraln 

^- 

060.000 



700.000 

**'**" •—•••" 

Complete<l  work  ' 

Subtotal,  construction  ami  planning 

53.615.000 
-1,380,000 

S3,W».000 
-L  470.000 

88. 081.000 
-1.380.000 

I.e   ...tion  for  anticipated  savings  and  slippages 

,  ,,,,., 

.-.••.•...^. 

Total,  construction  and  planning 

1.491,962.400 

1.108,504,000 

iX  135. 000 
17.254X000 

-_.. 

53,195.000 
17. 250, 000 

57,381.000 
17.50a000 

3.  MainteniUH-e 

............ 

*— —  • 

4.  Flood  oontrot  emergencies 

36,000,000 

M,000,300 

---••..•.... 

Grand  total 

1,  516,  962,  400 

1. 125,  682, 162 

60,500.000 

80,860.000 

74,808^000 

'  Includes  $111,000  transferred  to  fish  and  wildlife. 
'  Inrhides  new  Madrid  flooilgate. 

»  Project  to  becomi'letcl  with  amount  in  fiju'al  vear  1961  approved  budget  estimate 
•  Modifloitions  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  '3,  1958,  are  included  in  the  coet  es- 
timates. 
»  Exclusive  of  $202,000  transferred  to  Harrlaonburg  to  Little  Rive 


•  Include,'  fiermanent  transfer  of  $12,300  to  this  unit  of  the  project 
'  Excludes  permanent  transfer  of  $12,300  bom  this  unit  of  the 


levee  (sec.  6). 
project. 


>  Costs  of  preauthorization  studies  f$2,642,900)  are  Included  In  the  total  esthnatcl 
Federal  cost,  riowet-er.  only  tbo«eamounU  totaling  $2.126.U00  which  «r»>  chargeable 
against  project  limitations  are  Included  In  the  amount  appropriated  to  date.  These 
amounts  wore  transferred  to  the  Individual  projects  from  S.G.  4i  O  previously  in- 
cluded In  the  feiifiire  "rompleted  work." 

•  Total  Incliid  *■■■'•■  'f-r.  In  preauthorization  studies  not  chargeable  acalnat  pioject 
limitations.  " 


1960 
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Table  ITT. — Drparlmeut  of  the  Interior,  burea-u  of  Rrriamaiion — CmiHrudion  <ind  rehahiUtation 


i*n;]i) 


Project 


Advance  planning . . 

Gila  i)roJr<I.  Ariuma 

Colorado  River  front  »-ork  and  \i-yve  system,  Arltona-Califarala 

Roulder  Ciinyon  t»t>Ject,  Arizona-.Nevada. 

Cent-      '    .     ■   ; '    r;iliforuu- 

Col!'  'o - 

Mil.  »id<' laimptot:  dlvtston,  I<iaho 

Pali>:   !■     '      jeci,  hums  Creek  l>aaj  and  powerplant,  IdAo 

ViKiM"      ■!■■!•  i-\.  .NeVK^iu  (itlifornla 

Mc.NUll.iii  UilU  project.  New  Meiico 

Middle  Rto  firaixle  pmjerl.  New  Mexkn 

W  ii.vliita  I'     ■    '■'     '-"tna 

Crooke<l  i  " .- 

Rogue  Riv  .  ileut  clJvUloQ,  Oregon. 

Viile  project.  HuU>  Crifk  extension,  Oregon 

Klamnth  project,  Ori^^'m-Olifomla 

I>o»-er  Kio  (irundi- •  i ion  iiro)<x-t,  La  Feria  division,  Texas.. 

I>ower  Rio  Grande  r  ion  project,  Mereedee  dKlslon.  Texas. 

Pan  .\iigel()  priijic!.   i-  »  ■.-     

I'rovo  RIvi  r  [iro> ct,  I'lah. 

Veb»-r  Bt».in  projinl ,  Ctah  

Chrf  Jo*  |ih  project,  (irfali-r  Wrnutchoe  division,  Wellington 

("oInnibiH  liKmri  iirwject,  VV  ;»)iui^li/n 

1  'ion 


- - 


t 


\. 


.Srhrasna.. 


Ainswttrth  una, 
AluiUia  UJilt,  k;i 

Bostwlck  divtlon,  Nebraska-Kansas. 

<  .diu  Itlnfl  un«.  Kmww    

KiM-t  B»>nrh  unit.  Montana 

larweli  unit,  Nebmaka 

Fretickuiiiii  CuUiliridi0'  divikioQ.  Nebritaka 

(tlcndn  unit,  Wyomtng 

Helena  ValVy  unit.  Mnrteeia — 

Owl  ("rf^k  unit,  Wyoming 

TransiiiisikloD  division,  vutumjs _._ 

Webster  unit,  K  iiisa.' . 

Yrllnwtnll  unit.  MontwTW- Wvomlng 

Drainage  and  i 

li>%'(«(iCBlMaa 

Advano'  plitiuung 


FiibtflUil.  Mtawuri  Kivrr  BaiUn.  Bureau  of  Reelamatlaci. 
Other  Dcpartaent  of  the  bMrrior  agaicies _ 


Builprt 
program 


8254.000 

4.219.(KKI 
769.500 

2.8.57,«» 
61,3Ub,  )«e 

5,140.000 
429,000 

3,137.000 

100,000 

1, 729. 000 

6.800.000 

2.  23.5. 000 

2.450.000 

173.  UUO 

868.000 

SOO.OOO 

2.500.000 

II, OOO. 000 

825. UOO 

8.888.060 

2.000.000 

6.100.000 

821.180 

3, 60b,  QUO 

1.500.000 

1,000,000 

821.000 

1.400.000 

2.  800. 000 

7.700.000 

&,  438. 000 

775.280 

505.000 

455. 000 

24.41.5.01X1 

t'llT.OMi 

2.  .500. 000 

.508,800 

6.V>.  000 

1.844.4M 


Hwwe 
prognw 


82.54.000 

4.2)9,000 

709.500 

2.867.008 

61, 138. 100 

5,140.000 

429.000 

(') 

a,  137,000 

wo,  CWB 

L729.Q08 

6,960,000 

2.285.000 

2.450.000 

121.000 

86R.00P 

500.000 

2,900.000 

11. 000. OOO 

825. 0(K) 

8.183,000 

2.000.000 

4,606.000 

800.000 

3,009,000 

i.aoe.ooo 

1,000,000 

821.000 

1. 800,000 

2.800.000 

7.700.000 

5.838.080 

775.280 

565.000 

4V5.(100 

24.41.5  0(» 

filT.Otk) 

2,  500. 000 

8i8.«00 

656.000 

1.194.008 


Total.  Missouri  Klver  Basin. 


Subtotal.  caastnioMen  and  rAabOttatlsa 

fndl-'-lrlbuled  ri'<luctJoii  ba.v-d  on  aullcl|iati'd  dele's.. 

Tfftal.  mnrtrucllon  and  rehabilitation. 


52.SSi28f>  , 
5.000. 000 


.55.5)t5.280 


5X365.280 
2,«Se.«80 


55.015.288 


Reconrm  ended 
progrun 


$404,000 
4, 219.  000 

869,  .500 

2,H57,0(iO 

61.635.300 

5,140.000 

429,000 

3.137.000 

too.  (XK) 

L^-N.Odo 

6.«tiO.  (""i 

2. 235. 000 

2,450.000 

173.000 

868.000 

900.000 

2.  500. 0(K) 

11.000.000 

825,0(KI 

8,283.'iOO 

2.000.WKI 

f;.  VIO.OOO 

»4ri.  13) 

3,609,000 

1.500.000 

I.((0(..lPO(i 

821.  U(K) 

1.  400.aiO 

2.  tiQO.«lO 
7.700.000 
6,430.000 

775, 3K) 
5A5.000 
4.55.000 
24.415.0(X) 
617.000 

2,  .500, 000 
888,000 
7»G,000 

1,619,000 


52.860.280 


56^886,280 


MS,  880. 080 

-ia«)o.a88 


HI.  448. 888 
-1^000,008 


178,880.000 


168. 444.880 


184.856.300 
-li.  000.000 


173.85&.800 


»i'     . '     f  prrvtoa'ly  appropriated  funds  are  avaliaWe,  ff  leplslatlon  anttiortring  fts  construction  Is  etwcted. 

TabU  I V. — L»an  -program 


Project 


ta  Ynai  RNer  Water  (3on«rrvatinn  DirtricC  California 

Plea.'-.uil  V.ilU.y  Couuly  Water  DiaUict,  CAlilomJa 

Oeorcptown  TXvidr  riT'v  T'tntty  Dinrict.  California 

Jnciwn  Valiev  lrr:r>.'    "    '  'I'tnrt,  CaltftJmta. 
Weber -Bfx  EJdm    ms--     .:on  Ihaoict.  I.  tak... 

ihuxhu  C/'i*  bTi^i»l!  n  c<j,,  Utah.    . 

])oruij  lrrn:atMiD  Duilrirt.  lIvdalKO  County  No.  1,  Texas 

Pan  Beiitio  Connrr  WuiiT  Con«TV8tton  and  Flood  Control  District,  Califasnia 

South  Sun  Jntwrnin  Irrigatwn  ITtstrirt. 
BrttwD's  Valley  hri— tiM  IXatrict.  C*aUTM 

(louth  Butter  Water  i>iatriat.  California 

AdniliiLstration 


Total. 


Budget  esti- 

House pco- 

£«ooimaeode<l 

mate  1 

grain' 

program  ' 

82.487, 000 

$810,000 

8810.000 

1.884.710 

1.081.750 

1  851.7,511 

2.  aw.  176 

780.080 

i.2So.a«i 

927,000 

927.000 

»2T.0i«i 

8(«.W» 

881 808 

802. »«' 

212.000 

2«,«88 

2lJi.8oo 

4. 061,  OOU 

2.usaooo 

2.  050. Olio 

1,428,  660 

1.49  («a 

1.48n.««l 

4.885.600 

I.  MX-  (*X 

1.460.0011 

7UIJ.  U«i 

•TVf.\m\ 

110,078 

tm,mi 

2X1.075 

18.437,000 

9.  742,  825 

11,642.825 

1  Based  on  full  flnanrins-        '  Based  on  annoal  fhianclug. 


Tabi^b  v. — Vpper  Colorado  Banin  f»/«4 


ProJert  and  State 


Colorado  KIitt  storage  projects: 

Ciwecaatl  unit.  Colaraxto 

Flaming  (lorge  unit,  Ulab-Wj 

Ulcn  Canyon  unit,  Arlzona-Ltah 

Navajo  uirtt.  Colorado-Nrw  Mexico 

^'ransmiseioD  AlrMon 

Particiiniting  projects: 

Ceiitnil  I'tiih  project.  Vernal  tm it.  Ttah. 

Florida  projoct.  Oakndri 

Uammoud  projeet,  >i«w  Mesioe 

Paonla  project.  Colorado __ 

.'M-edskiKlM-  projoct.  Wyoming 

Bmlth  Fork  itnijeet.  Wyomiag 

Advance  planning. 


VndtstributW!  redurtton  baaed  an  «Bti<jtpBl«d  ervtocR  and  s!  ;  patf 


TotaL. 


Budget 
program 


81.400.000 
12.  000.  000 
27.035,000 
11.T76.0(W 
>6,St&.000 

2,W9.000 

750.000 

1,300.000 

WIS.  000 

»  Z  000. 800 

1,600.  oou 

938,000 

-I.  200, 000 


Hoiiae 
program 


fV  400.  000 
12.000.080 
23.  535,  000 
11.776.008 
6,818,000 

2. 189.  000 
750.  OOti 

1.30U,iMte 
903.  tXW 

Z  808.000 

1,500,000 
938.000' 

-zaoB.ooe 


Baoeoiaaended 

program 


'64.90^000 


61  400,000 


$1,406,800 
12,000,000 
23.535.000 
11.776.  WW 
6,818,000 

zn9,ooo 

I«8,fl00 

1.400,000 

808.000 

z«oaooo 

1,600,000 

938.000 

-Z2B9.000 

61.400,000 


'  Includes  $4,800,000  requested  In  P.  Doc.  106. 

>  Reflects  $3,000,000  reduction  submitted  in  B.  Doc  108, 


•  Reflect?  net  increase  of  $1  .sr»-  f^"  -^'loested  In  S.  Doc  106. 


CVI- 


-1015 
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CON(  -RL>>10xNAl    Kr(  OKI)  —  btNAl  I: 


Klin 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Prwkleni.  I 
have  concluded  my  statement.  If  there 
are  any  que.^tions  any  Senators  would 
like  to  a^k.  I  shall  be  ^'.ad  to  attempt  to 
an.su>>r  them 

Mr  DOUGLAS  i:.!  M:  SCPIOEPPEL 
addres.sf'd  the  Cha.r 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss  in  the  chain.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield:  and,  if  so.  to 
whom '' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
will  permit  me  at  tliis  time  to  offer  an 
amendment? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  That  is  in  order.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4. 
line  20.  after  the  colon,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert : 

Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds  herein 
made  available  for  the  Ullnols  Waterway 
Calumet-Sag   Channel,   not   to  exceed  $900.- 

000  shall  be  available  for  the  Western 
Avenue  Highway  Bridge. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
marked  up  I  was  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  exactly  what  was  proE>osed  in 
the  budget  estimate.  The  Senate  will 
recall  that  last  year  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers requested  funds  in  the  budget  for 
reconstruction  of  the  Western  Avenue 
Highway  Bridge,  and  stressed  the 
urgency  of  proceeding  with  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  highway  bridge  prior  to  the 
relocation  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island, 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Bridge  because  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  detouring  the 
large  volume  of  highway  traffic. 

When  the  committee  restored  the 
budget  estimate  for  the  Illinois  Water- 
w-ay  project.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  Western  Avenue  Highway 
Bridge  relocation  was  being  provided  for. 

1  now  find  that  in  view  of  the  action  of 
the  conferees  last  year  in  deleting  funds 
for  the  Western  Avenue  Highway  Bridge 
relocation,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  did 
not  request  funds  for  this  work  in  fiscal 
year  1961. 

Since  the  relocation  of  this  bridge  is 
urgently  needed,  is  authorized  by  law, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  ready  to 
proceed,  I  will  accept  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  not  increase  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  committee 
but  is  in  the  nature  of  a  clarification  of 
work  which  can  be  undertaken  with  the 
funds  made  available. 

This  action  is  consistent  with  the 
Senate  committee's  recommendation  last 
year,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  my  good 
fnend  from  Louisiana  for  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  says,  the  amendment 
would  not  increase  the  total  appropria- 
tion by  a  single  dollar,  but  would  merely 
earmark  $900,000  of  the  existing  appro- 


priation of  $9 '2  million  for  this  specific 
purpose 

It  would  do  so  for  a  bridge  which  has 
already  been  authorized  by  the  Congress, 
an  appropriation  for  which  was  also 
recommended  by  the  committee  last 
year.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  1952 
amendment  to  the  Truman-Hobbs  Act, 
which  permitted  the  sharing  of  costs  on 
local  highway  bridges  as  well  as  on  rail- 
road bridges.  It  is  also  in  line  with  the 
specific  authorization  of  the  highway 
bridges  over  this  project  in  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared dealing  with  this  matter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\ti:.vient  by  Senator  Paul  H  Douglas  in 
Support  or  Amendment  to  H.R.  12326  To 
Provide  $900,000  for  Construction  or  the 
Western  Avenue  Highway  Bridge  as  Part 
OF  THE  Illinois  Waterway  C.\l-Sac  Chan- 
nel Pboject 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  per- 
mit the  commencement  of  construction  of 
the  Western  Avenue  Highway  Bridge  an  es- 
sential and  authorized  part  of  the  Illlnola 
Waterway  Cal-Sag  Channel  project. 

The  amendment  has  been  drafted  so  that 
It  does  not  Increase  the  total  appropriation 
recommended  by  the  committee.  It  merely 
f>ermits  not  to  exceed  $900,000  to  be  expended 
for  this  highway  bridge  out  of  the  total 
figure  of  $9,500,000  appropriated  by  this  bill 
for  the  continuing  work  on  the  Cal-Sag  proj- 
ect. The  total  figure  for  this  project  Is  thus 
left  also  within  the  budget  estimate 

As  members  will  recall,  this  Cal-Sag  Chan- 
nel is  a  key  link  in  the  connection  between 
the  Oreat  Lakes  and  the  Illinois-Mississippi 
River  Waterway  system.  The  rebuilding  of 
the  existing  railroad  and  highway  bridges, 
which  obstruct  the  channel's  clearances.  Ls 
essential  to  the  full  realization  of  the  proj- 
ect's benefits.  The  controversy  over  and 
deferment  of  the  highway  bridges  Is  the 
main  reason  for  delays  In  the  scheduled  com- 
pletion of  this  project. 

This  amendment  would  help  to  resolve 
that  controversy  and  enable  the  construction 
of  the  principal  highway  bridge  over  this 
channel  to  proceed  as  previously  authorized 
by  Congress. 

REAL  issue;  allocation  or  costs  or  highway 
bridges  altekation 

I  want  frankly  to  acknowledge  that  there 
has  been  a  sharp  controversy  over  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  costs  of  relocating  these 
highway  bridges  should  be  borne.  Last  year 
and  again  this  year  a  majority  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Comnrlttee  were  of  the 
opinion  that  local  Interests,  and  not  the 
Federal  Government,  should  pay  fully  for 
these  highway  bridge  relocations.  But  for 
the  reasons  I  shall  outline  briefly,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  approve  this  amendment  which 
under  the  Truman-Hobbs  Act  as  amended 
and  a  later  specific  authorization  by  Con- 
gress, calls  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
bear  the  main  share  of  these  bridge  costs, 
and  I  hope  the  House  on  further  review  will 
also  see  the  equity  of  this  decision. 

1952    amendment    AUTHORIZED    LARGER    FEDERAL 
ALLOCATION 

1.  In  1952  the  Truman-Hobbs  Act  was 
amended  (Public  Law  564)  to  provide  for  the 
same  apportionment  of  the  costs  of  altering 
highway  bridges  In  connection  with  naviga- 
tion projects  as  had  previously  been  author- 
ized under  that  law  for  railroad  bridges. 

This  would  seem  to  have  resolved  the  ques- 
tion,   but    for    the    fact    that    the    Cal-Sag 


project  had  been  authorized  In  1946,  6  years 
before. 

BOARD        or        ENGINEERS        RECOMMENDED        ItSZ 
AMENDMENT   BE  APPLIED  TO   CAL-SAG   PROJECT 

2.  In  response  to  a  resolution  adopted 
March  30.  1955.  by  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  reviewed  this 
precise  question  as  to  the  proper  and  equi- 
table extent  of  local  cooperation  in  bearing 
the  costs  of  the  highway  bridges  on  the  Cal- 
Sag  project.  After  extensive  study,  the  Board 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  late  1956  ap- 
proved a  recommendation  of  the  district 
engineer  that — 

"In  view  of  the  predominantly  general 
nature  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the 
project  and  of  the  major  local  contributions 
toward  the  development  of  the  project  •  •  • 
It  Is  considered  eqtlltable  that  the  allocation 
of  cost  of  highway  bridge  alterations  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  Public  Law  647.  7eth  Congress 
( Truman-Hobbs  Act ) .  as  amended.  In  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  that  authorized  for  railroad 
bridges"  (p.  22.  H.  Doc.  No.  46.  85th  Cong  » 

In  the  report  preceding  this  conclusion. 
past  expenditures  by  local  Interests  for  re- 
lated navigation  Improvements  ($87,600.- 
000).  for  constructing  some  highway  brldKes 
to  provide  project  clearances  ($3,503,000), 
for  lands,  easements,  and  rights  of  way,  for 
relocation  of  utilities,  etc  ,  were  acknowl- 
edged. 

The  rapid  Increase  In  volume  of  barge 
traffic  from  43.000  tons  In  1935  to  3.782.000 
tons  In  1954  was  also  noted.  (The  Engineers 
testified  early  this  year.  1960.  that  It  had 
risen  to  8  million  tons  In  1958  )  The  con- 
clusion from  tiiat  and  many  other  factors 
there  set  forth  was  that  "the  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  estimated  transportation  sav- 
ings will  accrue  largely  to  a  widespread  area 
and  are  considered  national  In  scope"  <  p 
21). 

BUmCAU  OF  THE   BUDGET  CONCURRED 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  December 
1956,  also  approved  of  these  reoommenda- 
tlons.  that  the  highway  bridge  costs  on  this 
project  be  allocated  In  accord  with  the  Tru- 
man-Hobbs Act.  as  amended. 

HOUSE  AND  SENATE  PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMrTTEES 
APPROVED  APPLICATION  OF  NEW  HIGHWAY 
BRIDGE    POUCY   TO  THIS   PROJECT 

3  In  1958,  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  reviewed  this  same  question  care- 
fully and  came  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
the  cost -sharing  provision  of  the  Truman- 
Hobbs  Act.  as  amended  In  1952.  should  be 
applied  to  this  project  (Part  I  of  the  proj- 
ect being  the  only  part  on  which  construc- 
tion was  begun,  the  committee  acted  only 
as  to  It.  It  said  (H.  Rept.  No.  1894,  85th 
Cong  .  p.  70)  : 

"The  committee  recognizes  the  Importance 
of  the  Cal-Sag  navigation  project  as  a  vital 
link  for  through  commerce  between  the 
Oreat  Lakes  and  the  Misslsslppl-Ohio  Inland 
Waterway  system.  It  considers  that  modi- 
fication of  part  I  to  accomplish  that  portion 
of  the  waterway  for  which  funds  have  been 
appropriated  should  be  made,  and  recom- 
mends that  the  highway  bridge  cost  of 
$9,884,000  In  part  I  of  the  Improvement  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government"  (H. 
Doc.  No   45,  85th  Cong  ) . 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
came  to  the  same  conclusion.  (See  S.  Rept 
No.  1710.  85th  Cong  ,  p.  70.) 

CONGRESS  IN  1B58  EXPRESSLY  APPLIED  NEW 
POLICY  TO  THIS  PHOJECT'S  HICHWAT  BRmCE 
RELOCATIONS 

4  Thereafter  In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1958,  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  legislation  (Public  Law  85-500) 
which  expressly  provided  that  vhe  Cal-Sag 
project  should  be  modified  to  authorlae  the 


recommended     allocation     of    the    highway^ 
bridge  costs.    It  provided  In  section  109  :  "-» 

"Sec.  109.  The  projects  for  the  IlUnols 
Waterway  and  General  Calumet  River.  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana  (Caiumet-Sag  navigation 
project)  authorized  by  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  of  July  24,  1946,  Is  hereby  modified 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  In 
House  Document  Numbered  45.  Eighty-fifth 
Congress.  Insofar  as  they  apply  to  existing 
highway  bridges  In  Part  1,  Sag  Junction  to 
Lake  Calumet,  at  an  estimated  additional 
cost  of  $9,884,000." 

By  the  general  action  of  Congress  In  1&52. 
covering  highway  bridges  as  well  as  railroad 
bridges  which  murt  bo  altered  because  of 
navlgmtlon  projects,  and  by  its  action  on 
Part  I  of  this  specific  Cal-Sng  project  in 
1358.  surely  the  congressional  authorization 
for  this  Federal  expenditure  Is  firm  and 
clear. 

•uszAU  or  aruDGET  aEooMMxsrcEX  this  bkioce 

APPBOPRIATION    IN    1B5B 

5.  Acting  on  this  authorization,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  Corps  of  Engineers 
In  1959  submitted  a  proposed  appropnatiou 
of  $930,000  for  the  Western  Avenue  Highway 
Bridge  as  a  part  of  the  new  funds  requested 
for  the  Cal-Sag  project. 

But  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
In  1959  struck  this  $930,000  item  The  Sen- 
ate c<immlttee  reinserted  It.  but  It  was  then 
tUropped  In  conference.  And  In  1960.  the 
House  ooDunittee  cut  out  e%'en  the  $2  mil- 
lion profKJsed  appro{>riatlon  for  railroad 
bridge  relocations  because  with  th«  highway 
bridge  problem  unresolved,  the  project  beae- 
flts  could  not  be  fully  realized. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  C-ommlttee. 
however,  has  wisely  rostorod  this  $2  million 
to  the  Cal-Sag  appropriation  In  the  bill  now 
before  us.  but  it  did  not  act  on  the  highway 
bridge  issue  which  my  amendment  raises. 

HOUSE    APPBOPRIATIDIVS    CSMMrTTEE'S    REASONS 
FOR    OPPOSING    APPnOPRIATION 

6.  Why  then  should  this  Cal-Sag  proj- 
ect be  denied  the  beueflu  of  the  revised  Fed- 
eral policy  on  highway  bridges? 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
based  Its  denial  on  the  grounds  that  Federal 
assumption  of  the  main  highway  bridge 
costs  (a)  would  relieve  Irical  Interests  of  a 
once-committed  contrtbutVon.  (b)  would  be 
a  retroactive  application  of  the  1»52  policy 
to  a  project  originally  authorized  in  1946. 
and  (c)  would  estabiiab  a  precedent  which 
would  lead  to  parallel  claims  for  greater  Fed- 
eral contributions  on  other  projects. 

ANSWERS    TO     HOUSE    COMMITTEES     OBJKmONS 

(a)  There  are  two  answers  to  the  argu- 
ment about  a  prior  commitment  First,  the 
district  engineer  In  his  report  of  1955  (prior 
to  the  specific  modification  of  the  project  In 
1958)  on  the  question  of  local  cooperation 
as  required  under  the  authorizing  law  re- 
ported  (p.   11,  H.  Doc    No.  45.  85th  Cong): 

"Specific  pledges  have  been  received  for 
the  requisite  Items,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cation that  the  cost  of  highway  bridge 
alterations  would  be  borne  by  local  Interests 
only  to  the  extent  required  by  applicable 
Federal  law  at  the  time  the  bridges  are 
reconstructed." 

Second,  even  If  assurances  had  t)een  given 
In  1946.  the  benefit  of  the  change  of  gen- 
eral Federal  policy  by  the  Triunan-Hobbs 
Act  amendment  of  1952  should  not  be  denied 
In  connection  with  future  construction,  at 
least  where  the  legislation  Itself  did  not 
exclude  such  application.  In  1952.  Congress 
recognized  that  the  owners  of  highway 
bridges — mostly  public  bodies — which  had  to 
be  altered  for  navigation  projects  were  just 
as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as  the 
railroad  companies  whose  bridge  alteration 
costs  were  covered  In  the  original  Truman- 
Hobbs  Act.  It  did  not  state  that  the  result- 
ing benefits  should  be  denied  In  afl  cases 
where  projects   were   previously   authorized. 


but  not  yet  staritd.  And  after  Congress 
had  acted  on  this  specific  Oal-Sag  project 
in  1958,  the  argument  for  retaining  and 
enforcing  the  1*46  conditions  seems  to  me 
groundless.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  recognized  these  two  points  in 
Its  report  on  the  1959  bill.  Senate  Report 
No  486,  86th  Congress,  page  23. 

(b)  True  retroactivity  would  be  Invoked 
If  the  local  interests  sought  to  recoup  the 
costs  of  highway  bridges  over  the  Cal-Sag 
Channel  which  they  have  already  relocated 
and  modified  at  their  own  expense  ($3,503- 
000).  But  that  is  not  requested.  The  local 
Interests,  the  Board  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  only  recom- 
mended (and  this  Is  the  recommendation 
Congrees  approved  In  1958)  that  the  policy 
apply  prosjsectlvely,  to  highway  bridges 
thereafter  relocated. 

<c)  The  action  proposed  by  my  amend- 
ment is  m  precedent  only  to  the  extent  that 
other  projects  can  show  the  same  factors 
of  highway  bridges  not  yet  relocated,  of  im- 
portant and  widespread  national  benefits 
from  completion  of  the  project,  and  of 
major  local  contributions  (substantially 
over  too  mlUlon — which  actually  exceeds  the 
total  estimated  Federal  cost  for  part  I  of 
this  project*  already  made  for  related  fea- 
tures of  this  {voject. 

To  the  extent  that  other  projects  reveal 
the  same  factors,  I  would  think  them  en- 
titled to  the  same  treatment.  But  there 
wUl  be  few. 

CHIEF    OF   rXGlNEFRS    FINDS    NO    DANQEEOUS 
PRECEDENT 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  Lt.  Gen.  E.  C. 
Itachner,  has  spoken  directly  and  authorl- 
taUvely  to  this  point  In  bis  letter  of  May 
17.  1960.  to  Hon  Miciiaix  J  Kirwan  to  ob- 
tain which  I  se-  .•«■••.  f  praclous  consent 
Of  Representative  iL:£v.A.\  and  tlie  OflSce  of 
the  Chief.  It  sumxnarlzes  so  weU  the  case 
for  applying  the  Truman-Hobbs  Act  policy 
to  this  project — as  Congress  has  previously 
authorized — and  answers  so  well  the  doubts 
raised  by  the  House  committee,  that  I  quote 
from  that  letter  In  full : 

Mat  17.  1960. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Kirwan, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Kzrwan:  In  compliance  with 
oral  request  to  me  yesterday  from  Mr.  Joseph 
R.  Brennan,  engineer -consultant.  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  this  Is  to  con- 
firm that  I  still  believe  to  be  sound  the 
provisions  of  the  1958  River  ar>d  Harbor  Act 
modifying  the  Cal-Sa^r  project  by  apportion- 
ing the  costs  of  sUtering  highway  bridges 
between  the  United  States  and  the  bridge 
owners,  rather  than  requiring  bridge  owners 
or  local  Interests  to  bear  the  entire  cost  as 
in  the  previous  project. 

The  previotis  project  p»rovided  for  appor- 
tionment of  the  costs  of  altering  railroad 
bridges  but  not  highway  bridges  because 
at  that  time  the  Truman-Hobbs  Act  applied 
only  to  railroad  bridges.  Enactment  of 
Public  Law  564.  82d  Congress,  which  ex- 
tended the  provisions  of  the  Truman-Hobbs 
Act  to  publicly  owned  highway  bridges,  in- 
dicated a  change  In  congressional  policy: 
and.  In  equity  highway  bridges  deserved  the 
same  treatment  accorded  railroad  bridges 
under  the  pre'.ious  project  authorization. 

I  do  not  believe  the  f>recedent  established 
in  the  Cal-Sng  case  has  any  unusual  sig- 
nificance or  wide  application  because  I  can 
think  of  no  project  comparable  to  the  Cal- 
Sag  project  In  magnitude  or  complexity  as 
to  bridge  alteration.  I  may  add  that  it  is 
not  our  thinking  that  the  Truman-Hobbs 
Act  should  apply  retrocatlvely  to  any  and 
all  projects  that  may  Involve  bridge  altera- 
tions. It  Is  very  possible  that  alteration 
costs  in  a  particular  project,  because  of  the 
local  nature  and  benefits,  might  still  be 
found  properly  a  matter  of  local  coopera- 
tion.    In  the  Cal-Sag  case,  because  the  proj- 


ect was  of  national  scope,  the  benefits  wide- 
spread and  general  In  nature,  the  project 
itself  would  attract  a  large  volume  of  heavy 
truck  traffic,  and  because  local  interests  had 
already  spent  large  sums  for  features  of 
work,  it  was  Judged  reasonable  and  equitable 
that  the  principles  of  the  Truman-Hobbs 
Act,  as  amended,  should  be  applied.  Tou 
may  be  assured  that  each  case  will  be  con- 
sidered on  Its  merits  and  every  case  vrtll  be 
reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
congresclonRl  committees. 

Pu!;ds  were-  requested  in  tiie  fiscal  year 
1960  budget  to  initiate  construction  on 
Western  Avenue  Highway  Bridge.  Tliese 
funds  were  not  provided  dxie  to  the  action 
or  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
In  view  of  the  comments  in  the  House  com- 
mittee report  on  the  1960  budget  request,  the 
Corfjs  of  Engineers  did  not  renew  its  requert 
for  hlgha-ay  bridge  funds  for  fiscal  year  1961 

I  trust  the  fca-egoing  meets  yotir  needs 
and  any  additional  Information  you  may  re- 
quire will  be  furnished  gladly  at  your  re- 
quest. 

Sincerely  yours. 

E.  C.  ITSCHNBU 

LieuXenant  General.  VS.  Arm^,  Chief 
of  ErigtiW£TS. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  thus  reaffirms  his 
belief  in  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  hi[:hway  bridges,  which  is  what 
my  amendment  will  initiate. 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  and  to 
prevent  the  further  delays  on  project  com- 
pletion that  will  result  from  holding  up  the 
highway  bridge  relocation.";.  1  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  approve  my  amendment.  And  in 
the  event  this  amendment  Is  adopted,  I 
would  further  urge  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, for  whose  conscientious  devotion  to 
duty  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  to  re- 
view this  matter  again,  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  I  have  tried  to  point  out.  and  see  If 
they  can  now  agree  that  the  benefits  of  the 
revised  Federal  policy  on  highway  bridges 
should  oe  made  available  through  appro- 
priations to  this  vital  link  In  our  Federal 
waterway  system 

Mr.  IX)UGLAS.  Mr  President.  I  also 
express  the  hope  that  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana  will  do  his  best  to  have 
this  amendment  agreed  to  by  tiie  House 
members  of  the  conference  committee. 
The  diflBculty  has  not  been  with  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  but  with  the  House  com- 
mittee on  this  matter.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  tv'ill  take  a  very  resolute 
attitude  and  •will  stand  for  this  principle. 
I  hope  they  will  convince  the  reluctant 
House  Members. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator, as  the  chairman-to-be  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  that  I  shall  do  all  I 
can  to  have  the  item  included  ir  the  bill 
ar>  finally  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreein'?  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Sanator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

TTie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  and  to  all  of  those  as- 
sociated with  him  for  their  helpful  and 
constructive  action  in  respect  to  several 
Alaskan  projects.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee added  money  for  small  boat  hartxjrs 
at  Doupla.":.  at  Jtmeau.  at  Homer,  and  at 
Ninilchik.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  sustain  the  action  of  its  commit- 
tee, and  that  the  ccmferees  >Rill  agree  on 
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the  need  for  these  small  boat  harbors  be- 
cause they  are  essential  to  the  important 
fishing  industiT  of  Alaska. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  especially  to 
the  proEKJsed  small  boat  harbor  for 
Homer,  which  was  requested  in  the 
budget.  The  funds  requested  for  that 
project,  somewhat  in  excess  of  S500.000, 
vrere  not  allowed  by  the  House  commit- 
tee or  by  the  House  because  of  a  mis- 
taken belief  that  there  was  a  controversy 
existing  as  to  the  location  of  the  harbor. 
Actually  that  was  not  the  case.  There 
was  unanimity  on  that  point.  So  I 
would  expect  that  project  to  be  accepted 
with  very  little  question. 

I  trust,  too.  that  all  the  other  projects 
which  I  have  named  will  be  included  in 
the  bill  a-s  it  is  finally  passed. 

I  desire  to  speak  especially  about  the 
action  of  the  Senate  committee  in  in- 
creasing from  $100,000,  which  was  the 
amount  requested  in  the  budget,  to 
$350,000.  funds  for  the  study  of  the  Ram- 
part hydroelectric  project  in  central 
Alaska. 

There  is  no  power  potential  in  the  en- 
tire United  States  having  the  magnitude 
of  Rampart.  It  would,  upon  comple- 
tion, have  an  installed  capacity  of 
4.760.000  kilowatts.  It  would  furnish 
electricity,  we  hope  for  as  little  as  two 
mills,  and  thus  would  attract  large  scale 
industry.  The  fa.ster  the  study  is  made, 
the  sooner  we  will  know  just  what  we 
have  there,  and  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee in  this  regard  is  most  helpful.  If 
Rampart  is  to  be  built,  a  lake  larger  than 
Lake  Erie  will  be  created.  It  is  a  propo- 
sition that  challenges  the  imagination 
and  the  vision  of  the  American  people. 
Rampart  would  be  about  two  and  a  half 
time^  as  big  as  Grand  Coulee,  the  largest 
ex:  tin;::  hydroelectric  project  in  the 
United  States. 

Once  more  I  wish  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  the  members  of 
his  subcommittee  for  having  taken  into 
account  the  needs  of  Alaska  and  having 
acted  so  affirmatively  on  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  yielding  briefly  to 
permit  me  to  make  an  observation. 

First,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
consideration  which  they  have  given  to 
projects  located  in  our  State  of  Kansas. 
I  am  especially  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  the  committee  has  restored  part  of 
the  funds  which  the  House  deleted  from 
the  budget  request  for  the  Milford  proj- 
ect, which  is  an  important  flood  control 
project  in  our  State. 

However,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
somewhat  deeply  disappointed  that  the 
committee  has  not  provided  funds  for  the 
Elk  City  project.  About  20  years  ago 
the  Congress  authorized  the  construction 
of  four  dams  to  be  located  on  the  Verdi- 
gris River  and  its  tributaries.  This  river 
flows  through  one  of  our  most  fertile  and 
productive  areas  of  our  State.  To  date 
two  of  these  projects  have  been  com- 
plpff.^i      Yhp  p.^y  R:vpr  Dam  was  dedi- 


cated in  1949.  the  year  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.     I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  called  upon  to  speak  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Toronto  Dam  on  June 
18  of  that  year. 

We  had  high  hopes,  of  course,  that 
this  year  Congress  would  appropriate 
funds  so  that  we  could  begin  construc- 
tion of  the  Elk  City  project.  On  pages 
11  and  12  of  the  report  there  are  listed 
all  of  the  Kansas  projects. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the 
Congress  allowed  $100,000  in  1944  for 
planning  purposes  and  ar.  additional 
$75,000  in  1947.  Since  that  time  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  not  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  recommend  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Elk  City  project,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  cost-bene- 
fit  ratio  on  this  project  is  very  favorable. 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have  gone 
before  the  Appropriations  Committees 
and  requested  that  funds  be  appro- 
priated for  this  important  project,  as 
has  my  colleague,  Senator  Carlson. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  this  proj- 
ect. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  was  by 
reason  of  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  fMr.  EllenderI  and  other 
members  of  his  subcommittee  in  1959, 
and  again  in  1960,  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  added  $1  million  for 
this  project,  but  on  each  occasion  the 
item  was  lost  in  conference. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  will  say  very  frankly  that  after 
discussing  the  subject  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  who, 
with  the  other  members  of  his  subcom- 
mittee, has  done  such  a  fine  job  on  this 
bill,  I  shall  not  offer  it  because  I  under- 
stand it  is  the  will  and  desire  to  hold 
these  projects  in  line  with  what  has  been 
suggested  by  the  distinguished  chairman. 

I  do  understand,  and  I  am  hop>eful,  that 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  in  connec- 
tion with  a  supplemental  appropriation 
to  present  matters  such  as  this.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  if  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Kansas  that  if  he  will 
count  the  number  of  projects  provided 
for  in  the  bill  for  Kansas,  they  aggregate 
14,  of  which  5  are  new  projects.  There 
are  many  that  could  have  been  included, 
but  in  order  to  have  a  balanced  bill,  we 
could  not  afford  to  include  every  project 
that  Kansas  desires.  What  we  did  was 
to  Include  the  ones  with  the  highest  ratio 
of  cost  to  benefit  and  in  that  way  we 
took  care  of  the  five  unbudgeted  items 
recommended. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  will 
be  a  new  title  added  to  the  mutual  secu- 
rity bill  for  the  supplemental  requests 
that  may  be  made  by  the  White  House. 
There  are  also  some.  I  think,  that  were 
left  over  from  the  supplemental  bill  that 
we  considered  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  session  before  the  conventions. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  consider  certain  proj- 
ects that  may  be  requested,  that  is.  to 
conduct  the  usual  hearings,  and  then  to 
call  in  the  Engineers  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  they  have  the  capability  to  work 
on  these  projects. 

The  reason  I  am  inclined  to  do  that — 
and  I  think  the  committee  will  be  agree- 
able to  it — is  that  since  Congress  re- 


cessed in  early  July  the  omnibus  bill 
was  signed.  There  are  quite  a  few  proj- 
ects included  in  the  omnibus  bill  that 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress before  adjourrunent.  Having  that 
in  mind.  I  shall  gladly  consider  testi- 
mony as  to  such  projects  in  the  omnibus 
bill  as  Senators  or  others  may  desire  to 
submit. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  shall  expect  that  course  to 
be  followed.  The  Senator  will  recall,  of 
course,  that  the  committee  was  good 
enough  to  include  the  Elk  City  project 
twice,  but  we  lost  the  project  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  sure  that  Ls 
one  of  the  reasons  why.  together  with 
what  the  Senator  has  mentioned,  he  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
thought  It  advisable  to  leave  it  out  on  this 
occasion :  and  we  shall  proceed  along  the 
lines  suggested. 

I  again  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  and  to  the  members 
of  his  subcommitte  for  the  consideration 
given  to  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     M: 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EIJ.ENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  Senator  Ellen- 
DER.  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  the  consideration  given  my  State  of 
West  Virginia  regarding  Public  Works 
projects  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year.  1961. 

The  appropriations  earmarked  for 
West  Virginia  will  enable  my  Stat?  to 
progress  further  in  flood  control.  Pour 
hundred  and  four  thousand  dollars  has 
been  approved  for  construction  of  a  flood 
control  project  at  East  Rainelle.  $500.- 

000  for  the  Opekiska  lock  and  dam  near 
Fairmont.  $350,000  for  a  flood  control 
project  at  Princeton,  and  $300,000  for 
construction  at  Williamson. 

Pour  million  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  is  included  for  construction  of 
the  Summersville  Reservoir,  and  $500,000 
for  construction  and  $250,000  for  plan- 
ning in  connection  with  Belleville  locks 
and  dams.  Additionally.  $6,180,000  is  in- 
cluded for  construction  of  the  New  Cum- 
berland locks  and  dam.  I  look  upon 
these  appropriations  as  a  worthwhile  In- 
vestment in  the  future  welfare  of  the 
country  and  the  people. 

The  myriad  of  benefits  which  accrue 
from  such  projects  is  great.  Not  only  do 
such  projects  create  jobs,  but  they  also 
alleviate  expensive  results  of  fiooding. 
and  serve  to  preserve  the  natural  assets 
to  be  found  in  the  Nation's  water  supply. 

The  ultimate  control  of  rivers  and 
streams  which  presently  run  unhar- 
nessed will  enable  utilization  of  lands 
which,  without  fiood  control,  are  inun- 
dated from  time  to  time.  This  conse- 
quently, will  mean  more  available  sites 
for  industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Randolph,  and 

1  have  been  very  interested  in  the  it«ms 
I  have  mentioned,  and.  speaking  as  a 
representative  of  the  citizens  of  West 
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Virginia,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  would  like 
to  express  gratitude  to  Senator  Ellender 
who.  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee,  has  shown  farsightedness 
in  his  awareness  of  the  needs  to  improve 
this  country's  natural  water  supply. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
think  a  little  history  on  the  development 
of  the  project  for  the  installation  of  re- 
actors at  our  bases  in  the  Antarctic  for 
which  this  bill  provides  $13  million,  is  in 
order  to  illustrate  a  serious  deficiency  in 
our  budgeting  process  against  which  we 
must  continually  guard.  This  deficiency 
is  one  which  results  in  increased  costs 
to  the  Government. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  foresaw  possible  eco- 
nomic advantages  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
reactors  to  supply  energy  requirements 
at  our  remote  Gk)vemment  sites  by  re- 
ducing the  very  costly  operation  of  sup- 
plying diesel  fuel  to  these  sites.  Accord- 
ingly, last  year,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  recommended,  and  the 
Congress  authorized,  a  study  to  obtain 
up-to-date  information  on  the  economic 
FKJtentials  of  such  applications  of  nu- 
clear power. 

The  results  of  this  study,  which  we  re- 
ceived earher  this  year,  were  printed  in 
the  Joint  Committee  hearings  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  indicated  that  there  were 
major  economic  advantages  in  the  use 
of  nuclear  reactors  at  our  remote  sites, 
particularly  at  our  scientific  stations  in 
the  Antarctic.  Accordingly,  the  Joint 
Committee  added  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  s  authorization  bill,  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  adminis- 
tration, a  project  authorizing  $13  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  power  re- 
actor plants  in  the  AnUrctic. 

Although  the  testimony  the  Joint 
Committee  received  clearly  indicated 
the  major  economic  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Government  by  the 
use  of  nuclear  reactors  in  the  Antarctic 
and  the  reduced  risk  to  human  life 
which  would  result  by  the  elimination  of 
the  very  hazardous  fuel  transportation 
operation  in  the  Antarctic,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  incomprehensible  as  it 
may  seem,  did  not  include  the  project 
in  its  request  to  the  Congress  for  au- 
thorization or  appropriations. 

Although  the  Congress  authorized  the 
Antarctic  reactor  project  earlier  this 
year,  the  administration  took  no  posi- 
tive action  to  carry  out  this  valuable 
project.  By  letter  dated  May  17,  1960, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  informed  the 
Joint  Committee  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  being  asked  to  review  the 
advantages  of  nuclear  reactors  in  the 
Antarctic.  This  review  was  being  ini- 
tiated in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  very 
comprehensive  study  had  just  been 
completed  which  clearly  indicated  the 
advantages  of  the  project. 

The  Joint  Committee  foresaw  the  pos- 
sibility of  another  serious  delay  in  this 
project  and  directed,  on  June  14.  1960. 
letters  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 


the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  requesting  im- 
mediate action  to  carry  out  the  project. 
In  our  letter  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
we  expressed  our  concern  with  the  lack 
of  initiative  and  responsibility  shown 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  regard 
to  this  project. 

Finally,  on  July  19.  1960.  the  Joint 
Committee  was  sent  a  copy  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  s  letter  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  which  reported  on  the  review 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  make.  The  re- 
view, of  course,  corroborated  the  data 
submitted  earlier  this  year  to  the  Joint 
Committee  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

We  still  have  not  received  a  reply  to 
our  June  14.  1960.  letter  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  although  we  were  informed 
today  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
that  a  contractor  has  been  selected  to 
furnish  one  of  the  required  reactors  au- 
thorized for  the  Antarctic.  We  hope 
that  this  action  will  shortly  be  followed 
by  the  initiation  of  procurements  for  the 
other  reactors  required  in  the  Antarctic. 

The  sequence  of  events  on  this  project 
Illustrates  the  ImpKjrtance  of  continually 
monitoring  the  budgeting  operations  of 
the  Government  to  assure  that  maximum 
economies  in  Government  op>erations  are 
realized. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
correspondence  I  referred  to  above.  In 
addition.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  news  release  issued  today  by 
Senator  Jackson  on  the  subject.  Senator 
Jackson  visited  the  Antarctic  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  major 
advantages  of  this  project.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  correspondence 
and  news  releases  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

August  10,  1960. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  Please  refer  to 
my  letter  of  June  20.  1960.  regarding  Invi- 
tations for  proposals  on  the  McMurdo  Sound 
nuclear  powerplant  subject. 

Proposals  were  received  on  July  18.  1960. 
from  Alco  Products,  Inc  .  Combustion  Engi- 
neering. Inc  .  and  the  Martin  Co. 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  the  proposal 
submitted  by  the  Martin  Co.  has  been  se- 
lected as  a  basis  for  negotiation  of  a  fixed- 
price  contract  for  a  pressurized  water  type 
reactor  to  be  constructed  at  McMurdo 
Sound.  The  contract  price  for  the  plant  and 
two  cores  is  not  to  exceed  $3,950,678.  In 
addition,  the  contract  Includes  options  for 
Identical  plants  at  McMurdo  Sound. 

The  Commission's  schedule  calls  for  the 
reactor  to  be  delivered  to  a  naval  port  of 
embarkation  by  November  1,  1961,  and  for 
commencement  of  the  plant  availability  test 
75  days  after  the  plant  is  delivered  by  the 
Navy  to  the  construction  site. 

The  tight  schedule  under  which  this  pro- 
gram must  be  carried  out.  If  we  are  not  to 
lose  a  full  year,  makes  It  necessary  for  us  to 
enter  Into  a  contract  for  this  project  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  AEC  appropriations 
bill.  We  have,  therefore,  made  arrange- 
ments under  which  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  has  transferred  to  us  $1,500,000  to  in- 


itiate this  work  with  the  understanding  that 
funds  expected  to  be  included  in  the  AEC  or 
Navy  1961  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
will  eventually  be  used.  Pending  the  avail- 
ability of  these  funds,  any  contract  which  is 
signed  with  the  Martin  Go.  will  have  a  cell- 
ing of  $1.5  million. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  the  proposed  public 
announcement  concerning  this  award. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.    R.   LUEDECKE, 

General  Manager. 


PtTBLic  Announcement:  The  Martin  Co.  To 
Supply  Reactor  for  McMurdo  Sound 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  se- 
lected, as  a  basis  for  contract  negotiations,  a 
proposal  of  the  Martin  Co..  Baltimore,  Md., 
to  supply  a  packaged  nuclear  powerplant  for 
McMurdo  Sound  In  Antarctica  at  a  fixed 
price  of  not  more  than  $3,950,678.  This  is 
the  first  of  several  plants  which  Congress 
authorized  for  installation  in  the  Antarctic. 

The  proposal  of  the  Martin  Co.  for  this 
project  was  one  of  three  submitted  in  re- 
sf>onse  to  a  Commission  invitation  issued 
last  June.  Proposals  were  also  received 
from  Combustion  Engineering,  Inc.,  New 
York.  N.Y..  and  Alco  Products.  Inc.,  Schenec- 
tady. NY. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  Mar- 
tin Co.  will  design  a  1.500-electrlc-kllowatt 
reactor  and  fabricate,  assemble,  and  test  op- 
erate the  plant  at  McMurdo  Sound.  The 
reactor  will  be  a  pressurized  water  type, 
moderated  and  cooled  with  light  water.  It 
will  be  assembled  at  the  factory  In  packages 
and  shipped  to  the  site  for  erection. 

In  selecting  the  contractor,  the  Commis- 
sion has  taken  cognizance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  now  pending  ratifi- 
cation which  relate  to  radioactive  waste  from 
reactor  plants.  The  plant  will  t>e  so  de- 
signed and  operated  that  radioactive  waste 
wijl  be  handled  in  conformity  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty. 

The  contract  requires  that  the  reactor,  des- 
ignated PM-3A,  shall  be  tested  and  be  ready 
for  shipment  on  November  1,  1961.  and  be  in 
operation  by  early  1962  This  schedule 
makes  possible  the  use  of  the  maximum 
time  available  for  construction  during  the 
short  Antarctic  summer  season. 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  19,  1960. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Chairman,     Joint     Committee     on     Atomic 

Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  By  letter  dated  May 
17,  1960,  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Informed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
Bureau's  position  on  funding  for  nuclear- 
powered  reactors  for  Antarctica  and  re- 
quested that  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
view the  advantages  of  nuclear  power  at 
bases  there.  I  understand  that  a  copy  of 
this  letter  was  provided  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  I  am  forwarding 
a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  July  11.  1960,  from 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  answer  to 
the  above  letter,  which.  I  believe,  will  pro- 
vide the  Department  of  Defense  position  on 
this  matter  in  answer  to  the  Joint  letter  from 
you.  Senator  Jackson  and  Congressman 
Holifield  dated  June  14,  1960. 

Subject  to  the  final  approval  of  &  specific 
appropriation  for  the  powerplants  in  Ant- 
arctica, the  Department  of  Defense  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  their  effort  to  get  the  construction  of 
the  first  Increment  of  the  McMurdo  plant- 
under  way  In  sufficient  time  to  meet  the 
November  1961  delivery  date. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Herbert  B    Loper 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Atomic  Energy). 
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The  SBCRrTART  or  Deitnse, 
Washington.  DC,  July  11.  1960. 
Hon  yUvKicT  Stans. 
Dirt'c-   r  E  -.'eau  of  the  Budget. 

Dear  Mr  Stans  In  your  letter  of  May  17, 
1360.  ywU  requested  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense to  review  the  advantages  of  nuclear 
power  In  Antarctica,  taking  Into  account  the 
anticipated  level  of  scientific  and  logistic 
activities.  Our  review  clearly  Indicates  that 
the  use  of  nuclear  power  in  the  Antarctic 
would  substantially  Improve  the  quality  of 
the  logistic  support  afforded  to  the  scientific 
work  in  that  area. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  effort  In  the 
Antarctic  Is  a  scientific  endeavor.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense,  by  direction  of  the 
President,  Is  contributing  logistic  support. 
Because  of  the  enormous  distances  Involved, 
transporting,  supplying,  and  quartering 
scientific  personnel,  and  their  necessary  sup- 
port forces  are  costing  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment many  times  the  amount  actually  spent 
on  the  scientific  effort  Itself.  Long  lead 
times  and  the  difficulty  of  predicting  scien- 
tific needs  make  It  highly  desirable  to  re- 
build the  supporting  bases  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  provide  the  flexibility  required  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  scientific  effort. 

There  are  only  3  to  4  months  during  the 
year  when  supply  and  construction  work  can 
be  conducted  in  Antarctica.  This  season  Is 
from  November  through  February.  Gen- 
erally major  construction  requires  two  sea- 
sons, one  for  site  preparation  simultaneously 
with  procurement  of  building  material  In 
the  United  States,  and  the  second  for  actual 
construction.  Therefore.  planning.  pro- 
graming and  budgeting  must  be  completed 
2  to  3  years  prior  to  the  date  the  project  can 
be  put  to  use. 

The  operations  In  the  Antarctic  are  split 
Into  two  phases:  the  winter  and  summer  op- 
erati  r.s  During  the  summer,  resupply  Is 
a.ch!ev«>ri  Sfabfps  and  construction  person- 
nel ar°  br  '  .^'n:  .r.  for  necessary  construc- 
tion repairs  and  rehabilitation  of  the  base 
sites;  and  an  air  group  Is  based  at  McMtirdo 
Sound  to  conduct  logistic  flights  to  the  Byrd. 
South  Pole,  and  other  stations.  In  flscal 
year  19e2  It  Is  estimated  that  750  personnel 
■a-i::  be  based  ashore  In  the  Antarctic  during 
the  summer  period  Only  the  scientific  ob- 
servers and  a  minimum  number  of  Navy 
support  personnel  remain  on  the  Ice  during 
the  Antarctic  ^nnter  In  fiscal  year  1962  It 
Is  estimated  that  150  persons  will  be  in  the 
Antarctic  during  the  winter  period.  Thus 
a*;  all  station.?  ;t  Is  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate fac!!'.*l'^  ff->r  the  maximum  numbers 
ap.tlc!pat*>d  c!  ir-.r^  the  summer  seasons  as 
wp!!  a-s  p»rm  ir.Tit  facilities  for  those  per- 
.s .ns  who  r<»rr..^in  In  the  Antarctic  for  the 
long  -vln'nr  ='>n.=;   n. 

In  r^v.-T.  :  s-  -he  present  and  anticipated 
level  of  scientific  and  logistic  efforts  In  the 
Antarctic.  It  was  mutually  agreed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  there  was  a  most  definite  and  urgent 
need  for  Improvement  In  all  facilities  at  the 
various  U.S.  Antarctic  stations.  The  original 
concept  of  the  design  and  construction  at  the 
old  IGY  stations  was  based  or  a  temporary 
installation,  to  be  used  2  years  at  the  most. 
The  facilities  are  now  5  years  old  and  must 
t>e  replaced  In  most  instances  it  is  much 
more  economical  to  construct  Improved  fa- 
cilities rather  than  to  attempt  to  rehabili- 
tate the  old  facilities.  For  example,  the 
present  bxilld:::;'=  ire  heated  with  oil  stoves. 
Fire  will  always  bo  a  tremendous  hazard  so 
long  as  oil-fired  space  heaters  are  used;  and, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  water,  flrefightlng  Is 
extremely  difficult.  Should  a  barracks  build- 
ing or  food  storage  cache  be  destroyed  by  fire 
during  the  winter  months,  the  personnel 
would    fare    a    critical    problem    of   survival 


until  help  could  reach  them  during  the 
short  operating  season.  In  addition,  build- 
ings which  are  tightly  closed  or  located  In 
snow  tunnels  present  a  serious  personnel 
hazard  from  toxic  gases  escaping  from  oil- 
tired  heaters. 

Nuclear  power  would  permit  the  electri- 
fication of  all  heating  and  cooking  facilities. 
It  would  provide  ample  power  for  Increased 
scientific  effort,  and  marked  Improvements 
In  communications,  aircraft  operations,  and 
general  living  conditions  to  attxact  niore  of 
the  top  scientific  personnel  to  the  work  in 
that  area. 

The  proposed  program  for  installation  of 
nuclear  power  in  the  Antarctic  provides  for 
plants  at  McMurdo  Sound,  the  Byrd  and 
South  Pole  stations.  McMurdo  Sound  is  the 
main  base  of  support  operations  In  the  Ant- 
arctic. Shiploads  of  supplies  are  received 
here  each  year.  Here  the  U.S.  Navy  operates 
an  air  facility  to  support  air  cargo  lift  to 
outlying  stations.  Here  the  first  nuclear 
powerplant.  a  1,500  kilowatt  plant,  mounted 
on  piling  foundations,  would  be  installed  In 
late  1961.  The  second  nuclear  powerplant, 
an  800-1.000  kilowatt  unit,  would  be  InsUlled 
at  Byrd  station  In  1962.  It  would  be  assem- 
bled in  a  snow  tunnel  similar  to  that  being 
used  by  the  US.  Army  at  Camp  Century. 
Greenland,  this  summer.  In  1963.  the  ttilrd 
plant  would  be  Installed  at  the  South  Pole 
using  the  same  type  of  nuclear  powerplant 
as  used  at  the  Byrd  station.  The  experience 
gained  by  the  Seabees  In  Installing  plants  at 
McMurdo  Sound  and  Byrd  station  would  be 
essential  for  the  task  at  the  South  Pole. 
In  1964.  the  second  nuclear  increment  of 
1.500  kilowatts  would  be  Installed  at  Mc- 
Murdo Sound.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  four 
building  seasons,  three  stations  could  be  re- 
habilitated and   completely  electrified. 

The  Antarctic  Treaty  provides  that  no 
radioactive  waste  shall  be  disposed  of  In  the 
Antarctic  Provisions  can  be  made  in  the 
design  of  the  nuclear  powerplants  for  the 
disposal  of  radioactive  wastes  outside  of  the 
Continent  of  Antarctica.  Sp>ent  reactor  cores 
would  be  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Spent  filters  and  concentrated,  low-level 
wastes  could  be  shipped  either  to  the  Conus 
or  to  authorized  waste-disposal  sites. 

The  possible  effect  of  nticlear  reactors  on 
the  scientific  investigation  of  existing  radia- 
tion levels  In  the  Antarctic  Is  a  matter  for 
consideration.  Continuous  monitoring  data 
taken  In  the  vicinity  of  the  nuclear  power- 
plant  at  Fort  Belvolr  since  November  1060 
indicate  no  Increase  In  normal  background 
activity  levels  resulting  from  operation  of 
tbla  plant,  even  though  this  plant  has  been 
operaUng  since  April  1957  with  controlled 
release  of  extremely  minute  amounts  of  ac- 
tivity to  the  environment.  Accordingly.  It 
appears  that  the  operation  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  would  not  adTersely  affect  scientific 
Investigations  In  the  Antarctic.  Each  of  the 
proposed  nuclear  plant  projects  would,  of 
course,  be  reviewed  for  compliance  with  ap- 
propriate safety  criteria  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  reactor  hazards  staff. 

The  Congress  has  expressed  a  desire  to  in- 
stall nuclear  po\^er  in  Antarctica  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  concluded  that  atomic  powerplants 
In  the  Antarctic  would  result  In  Immediate 
savings  In  lives  and  equipment  and  mone- 
tary savings  on  the  order  of  »aO  million  over 
20  years.  They  further  noted  that  such 
plants  would  enhance  our  national  prestige 
by  developing  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  in  the  Antarctic,  where  the  United 
States  Is  participating  in  scientific  work 
with  11  other  nations.  The  installation  of 
nuclear  power  in  the  Antarctic  would  be  a 
dramatic  demonstration  of  the  Presidents 
"Atoms  for   Peace"   program. 

In  addition,  the  report  for  the  plan  for 
the  use  of  nuclear  power  In  Antarctica  was 


approved  by  the  National  Security  Council 
on  May  4.  1960. 

Even  though  the  plants  planned  for  use 
in  the  Antarctic  will  be  based  upon  proven 
technology,  considerable  care  should  be 
taken  to  assure  that  the  plant  designs  prop- 
erly incorporate  this  technology,  and  to  as- 
s\ire  that  the  plants  are  the  most  advanced 
that  can  now  be  built  with  assiirance  of 
reliability.  For  this  reason,  the  unique  ex- 
perience and  capabilities  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  should  be  utilized  to 
procure  these  plants.  The  Navy  would 
transport.  Install,  and  operate  the  plants. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  receive  appropria- 
tions for  the  procurement  of  the  reactors. 
With  re8p>ect  to  the  plant  at  McMurdo.  the 
Navy  will  reprogram  within  available  re- 
sources In  fiscal  year  1961  to  buy  the  ma- 
terial necessary  for  the  construction  and 
Installation  of  the  reacton  at  this  location. 
Navy  support  requirements  for  the  other  two 
locations  will  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  fiscal  year  1962  budget. 

If  funds  for  this  project  are  appropriated. 
It  is  recommended  that  action  be  taken 
without  further  delay  to  procure  such  plants 
In  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  a  full  year  Such 
a  delay  could  cost  additional  lives,  put  the 
Installations  of  the  powerplants  out  of  phase 
with  the  rebuilding  program,  and  could  nul- 
lify the  prestige  which  the  United  States 
stands  to  gain  through  such  a  scientific  and 
engineering  effort. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jamks  H.  Douglas,  Drputy. 


US    Atomic  ErfracT  Commtssioht. 

Washington.  DC,  June  20.  1959. 

Hon.  CLIhTTON  P.  ANDKmSON, 

Chairman,     Jo^nt     Committee     on     Atomic 
Energy. 

DxAB  Sknatok  Anocsson:  With  reference 
to  the  letter  of  June  14.  i960,  from  you.  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  and  Representative  Holjvtxu), 
I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  as  of  this 
date  Invitations  have  been  extended  for  pro- 
posals on  the  McMurdo  Sound  nuclear  [v.w- 
erplant  project.  It  being  stipulated  that  con- 
tract award  Is  subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds.  The  invitations  call  for  options  until 
August  15.  1961,  on  up  to  two  complemen- 
tary plants  for  McMurdo  Sound  In  order 
that  we  may  ascertain  through  actual  bids 
the  effect  of  multiple  orders  on  nuclear 
plant  price.  In  the  near  future,  as  soon  as 
appropriate  technical  specifications  have 
been  completed,  we  will  invite  proposals  for 
plants  for  the  Byrd  and  Pule  Stations. 

Because  we  must  have  a  contractor  at 
work  by  August  1  at  the  very  latest.  In 
order  to  give  ourselves  every  opportunity  to 
meet  the  November  1.  1961.  date  for  ship- 
ment of  the  plant  to  the  Antarctic  w  »>•' » 
Invited  proposals  from  only  th'^R*'  f.-mn 
which  are  known  to  have  a  capabuuy  f>r 
fabricating  an  appropriate  prepacki>,ged 
plant  on  what  will  necessarily  be  tui  accel- 
erated basis,  and  which  are  known  to  be 
interested   In   the   McMurdo  Sound   project. 

Our  Invitation  calls  for  proposals  to  be 
submitted  by  July  18,  and  although  the  time 
allowed  for  their  preparation  Is  extremely 
limited,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  we 
will  receive  at  least  several  adequate  pro- 
posals from  which  to  make  a  selection.  We 
hope  to  negotiate  a  fixed-price  contract  with 
appropriate  performance  and  schedule  guur- 
antees. 

As  discussed  by  Mr.  Ramey  and  General 
Luedecke  on  June  18.  the  enclosed  public 
announcement  of  the  invitation  for  pro- 
posals will  be  released  here  and  In  New 
York  on  June  21.  1960. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  .f    Mr''"'^vr 

C^  air^nan. 


Statement  bt  Joint  Committee  Members  on 
THE   Construction   or  a    Nucleak  Powxb- 

PLANT  IN  THI  ANTAECTIC 

(From  the  Office  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy) 

Three  senior  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
expressed  gratification  today  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  acceded  to  their  re- 
quest to  solicit  proposals  for  atomic  power- 
plants  In  the  Antarctic  on  an  accelerated 
schedule.  It  was  announced  today  by  Chair- 
man Clinton  P  Anderson.  Senator  An- 
derson was  Joined  by  Senator  Henrt  M. 
Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Military  Applica- 
tions Subcommittee,  and  Representative 
Chet  HoLiriELD.  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation  At  the  same  time 
cople«  of  letters  signed  on  June  14.  1960, 
by  the  three  members  to  the  AEC,  tbe  De- 
fense Department,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  requesting  urgent  action  on  the 
Antarctic  projects  were  released. 

"We  are  pleased,"  said  the  three  mem- 
bers, "that  the  Commission  Is  proceeding  to 
obtain  proposals  for  at  least  one  reactor,  and 
hope  that  others  will  follow.  We  hope  that 
the  Commission's  action  Is  a  signal  that  the 
executive  branch  and  especially  the  Budget 
Bureau  has  finally  decided  to  break  the  log- 
Jam  on  these  projects  " 

The  letter  of  the  Joint  Committee  mem- 
bers to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
stated: 

"The  history  of  this  project  (reactor 
powerplants  for  the  Antarctic  i  as  brought 
out  during  our  hearings,  gives  us  a  classical 
example  of  how  delays  are  developed  In  get- 
ting started  on  an  Important  project.  In 
order  to  prevent  further  serious  delays  It  Is 
obvious  that  positive  action,  which  will  con- 
tribute directly  to  progress  of  the  work  on 
this  project,  must  be  taken  Immediately 

"Accordingly,  we  strongly  urge  that  the 
Commission  proceed  with  the  solicitation  of 
proposals  immediately.  Including  in  the  so- 
licitation the  proviso  concerning  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  discussed  above  We  are 
very  Interested  in  seeing  this  Important 
project  proceed  on  schedule  since,  as  testi- 
fied to  in  our  hearings,  we  as  a  Nation 
stand  to  profit  so  greatly  from  It  economical- 
ly, from  the  standpoint  of  International 
prestige,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  hu- 
manitarian considerations." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stans.  Director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  members  said : 

"It  is  Incomprehensible  to  us  that  the 
executive  branch  has  still  not  formulated 
definite  plans  for  the  project  and  has  not 
taken  any  positive  action  to  start  work  on 
the  plants.  We  are  very  much  concerned 
with  the  lack  of  Initiative  and  responsibility 
shown  by  the  Budget  Bureau  in  regard  to 
this  project,  and  with  the  consequences  of 
the  loss  of  a  whole  year  If  responsible  ac- 
tion Is  not  taken  Immediately 

"In  any  event  we  urge  yo-u  to  reexamine 
the  plans  for  this  project  Immediately  and 
take  whatever  action  la  necessary  to  assure 
that  no  further  delays  are  inciirred  In  order 
that  the  Government  can  profit  to  the 
maximum  amount  possible  from  the  econ- 
omies and  other  benefits  which  will  result." 

No  reply  has  as  yet  been  received  from 
Mr.  Stans  as  to  the  request. 


Joint  Committee  on 

Atomic  Energy. 
Congress  of  the  Unfted  States. 

June  14.  I960. 
Hon.  John  A   McConk. 

Chairman.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  McCone:  We  are  concerned  with 
the  pKJsslblllty  of  incurring  a  delay  in  the 
initiation  of  procurement  action  for  nuclear 
plants  for  the  Antarctic   which  may  result 


in  failure  to  meet  the  November  1961  plant 
completion  date. 

General  Luedecke's  May  19.  1960.  letter 
stated  that  the  Conunlsslon  believes  the 
schedule  could  be  met  If  the  Invitation  for 
the  nuclear  plants  can  be  issued  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks.  General  Luedecke's  letter 
also  stated  that  the  Commission  has  already 
prepared  an  Invitation  for  proi>osals  for  a 
reactor  for  McMurdo  Sound.  However.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Invitations  are  not  being 
sent  out  because  the  Commission  does  not 
want  to  ask  Industry  to  spend  time  and 
money  preparing  proposals  until  there  Is  as- 
surance that  funds  will  be  made  available 
for  the  plants. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  hearings 
on  the  Commission's  fiscal  year  1961  author- 
ization bill  the  subject  of  proceeding  with 
the  solicitation  of  proposals  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  congressional  authorization 
and  appropriate  action  was  discussed  ip 
374  of  the  hearing  record).  At  that  time 
Senator  Jackson  asked  Commissioner  Flo- 
berg  if  It  would  not  be  possible  to  solicit 
proptosals  in  advance  of  final  congressional 
action  Including  in  the  solicitation  a  stipu- 
lation that  action  on  the  proposals  would 
be  subject  to  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion of  funds  by  the  Congress.  Commis- 
sioner Floberg  stated  that  he  knew  of  no 
legal  problem  In  proceeding  in  this  manner. 

As  you  know,  the  Antarctic  projects  have 
since  been  authorized  by  the  Congress.  The 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  projects  are 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
However,  final  action  may  not  be  taken  on 
the  appropriation  bill  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  there  is  a 
serious  possibility  that  this  project  may  be 
delayed  by  a  year  If  solicitation  of  proposals 
is  not  made  immediately  since  if  the  plants 
are  not  ready  for  shipments  during  the  short 
Antarctic  construction  period,  starting  in 
November,  they  must  wait  for  the  next  year. 

This  Impending  delay  brings  to  mind  the 
comments  you  made  after  your  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  last  year  on  the  need  for  cut- 
ting down  the  leadtlme  of  our  projects. 
We  wholeheartedly  agree  with  you  on  the 
need  for  eliminating  this  serious  and  ineffi- 
cient situation.  The  history  of  the  project. 
as  brought  out  during  our  hearings,  gives 
us  a  classical  example  of  how  delays  are  de- 
veloped in  getting  started  on  an  important 
project.  In  order  to  prevent  further  serious 
delays  It  Is  obvious  that  pKwltive  action, 
which  will  contribute  directly  to  progress  of 
the  work  on  this  project,  must  be  taken 
Immediately. 

Accordingly,  we  strongly  urge  that  the 
Commission  proceed  with  the  solicitation  of 
proposals  immediately.  Including  in  the  so- 
licitation the  proviso  concerning  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  discussed  above.  We  are 
very  interested  In  seeing  this  Important  proj- 
ect proceed  on  schedule  since,  as  testified  to 
in  our  hearings,  we.  as  a  Nation,  stand  to 
profit  so  greatly  from  It  economically,  from 
the  standpoint  of  International  prestige  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  humanitarian  con- 
siderations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Chairman. 
Hknry  M   Jackson, 
Chairman.  Military  Applications  Sub- 
committee. 

Chet  Holifield. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Legislation. 


Joint  Committee  on 

Atomic  Energy. 
Congress  or  the  United  States, 

June  14.  1960. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Gates, 
The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:   Attached  Is  a  copy  of 
a  letter,  dated  June  14,  19«0,  which  we  have 


sent  to  the  Atomic  Energy'  Commission  ex- 
pressing our  concern  about  delays  In  getting 
started  on  the  nuclear  reactor  plants  for 
the  Antarctic  and  urging  the  Commission  to 
take  steps  Immediately  to  obtain  propwsals 
lor  construction  of  the  plants  subject  to 
obtaining  appropriations. 

As  you  know,  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
use  of  reactor  plants  in  the  Antarctic  and 
other  remote  sites  was  made  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee. This  study  was  based  on  information 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  U.S  Antarctic  Projects  Office.  The  study 
clearly  showed  the  advantages  of  nuclear 
power  applications  at  our  bases  in  the 
Antarctic. 

In  March  and  April  of  this  year,  extensive 
hearings  were  held  on  the  use  of  reactor 
plants  In  the  Antarctic.  In  correspondence 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  testi- 
mony by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Navy,  and  the  U.S.  Antarctic  Project  Office, 
all  concurred  in  the  advantages  of  this 
application. 

Testimony  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion made  it  clear  that  the  solicitation  of 
contractors  for  the  plants  must  proceed  Im- 
mediately If  the  schedules  stated  in  the 
March  31,  1960,  letter  from  James  H.  Doug- 
las. Acting  Secretary  of  Defense,  are  to  be 
met. 

Accordingly,  your  cooperation  Is  requested 
in  carrying  out  the  action  requested  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  the  attached 
letter.  We  are  seriously  concerned  with  the 
administrative  delays  which  have  already 
been  Incurred  In  Initiating  positive  action 
to  carry  out  this  valuable  project  and  with 
the  imminent  possibility  of  losing  a  whole 
year  if  action  Is  not  taken  immediately. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P   Anderson, 

Chairman. 
Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Chairman,  Military  Applications  Sub- 
committee. 

Chet  Holitield, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Legislation. 


Joint  Committee  on 

Atomic  Energy, 
Congress  or  the  Untted  States, 

June  14.1960. 
Hon.  Maitrice  H.  Stans. 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Stans  :  Attached  are  copies  of  our 
letters  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  dated  June 
14,  1960,  urging  immediate  action  on  the 
solicitation  of  proposals  for  the  construction 
of  Antarctic  reactor  plants  subject  to  obtain- 
ing appropriations. 

It  is  Incomprehensible  to  us  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  still  not  formulated  defi- 
nite plans  for  the  project  and  has  not  taken 
any  positive  action  to  start  work  on  the 
plants.  We  are  very  much  concerned  with 
the  lack  of  Initiative  and  responsibility 
shown  by  the  Budget  Bureau  in  regard  to  this 
project,  and  with  the  consequences  of  the 
loss  of  a  whole  year  If  responsible  action  Is 
not  taken  Immediately. 

Our  Senate  Members  are  taking  steps  with 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  enable 
funds  appropriated  to  AEC  for  this  project 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Defense  Department. 
We  hope  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  sup- 
port this  approach. 

In  any  event  we  urge  you  to  reexamine  the 
plans  for  this  project  immediately  and  take 
whatever  action  Is  necessary  to  assure  that 
no  further  delays  are  Incurred  In  order  that 
the  Government  can  profit  to  the  maximum 
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amount   possible    from    the    economies    ar.l 
other  benefits  which  will  result. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cl-rvTON-     P       AVOEISOW, 

Chairman. 
HE>rHT  M  Jackson. 

Chairrnan,  Military  Apphcations  Sub- 
committee 

Chzt  HoLinruj, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee   on   Legisla- 
tion. 


Comment    on    Atomic    Energy    Commission 

p.irT.rAgir    SCHEDTTLED    TOR    1    P  M.    CONCERNING 

Award   or   Contract   roR   the   First   Ant- 
AHCTic     Nuclear     Reactor     at     McMurdo 

SOTTND 

(From  the  office  of  Senator  Henrt  M.  Jack- 
son, Democrat,  State  of  Washington) 

Senator  Henry  M  Jackson.  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  today  commended  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  'expeditious  action" 
In  awarding  a  contract  for  the  first  Ant- 
arctic nuclear  power  reactor,  to  be  Installed 
at  McMurdo  Sound. 

J.uatsoN  said  the  quick  action  of  the  A£C 
in  awarding  a  contract  would  save  a  full  year 
on  the  operational  date  of  the  first  reactor 
m  Antarctica.  He  said  the  reactor  now 
should  be  operational  by  March  1962. 

Jackson  added  that  he  hopes  the  .AEC  will 
act  with  similar  dispatch  on  procurement 
required  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for  ad- 
ditional reactors  at  the  South  Pole  Station 
and  Byrd  Station  In  Antarctica. 

Reactors  at  all  three  stations  were  author- 
ized by  Congress  this  year  at  Jackson's  sug- 
gestion before  tt^e  Joint  Committee  on  Atonuc 
Knergy,  of  which  he  Is  a  member.  Jackson 
visited  Antarctica  last  fall  and  was  struck 
by  the  high  cost  of  conventional  fuels  and 
the  possibility  for  using  nuclear  reactors  eco- 
nomically. 

Testimony  before  the  Joint  Committee 
showed  that  nuclear  powerplants  could  cut 
the  cost  of  power,  light,  and  heat  In  Ant- 
arctica to  one-fourth  the  cost  of  conventional 
powerplants. 

Jackson  had  urged  the  reactors  for  Ant- 
arctica not  only  to  cut  costs,  but  also  to  re- 
duce the  risk  to  human  life  Involved  in 
transporting  conventional  fuel  oil  by  sea  and 
air.  He  also  recommended  the  reactors  on 
the  grounds  they  would  add  to  this  Nation's 
knowledge  In  the  atomic  power  field,  gen- 
erally, and  would  build  America's  Interna- 
tional prestige  by  being  first  with  nuclear 
powerplants  In  this  area  of  peaceful  Inter- 
national competition. 

Mr.  ELLEN'DER.  Does  this  deal  with 
Utle  in  ' 

M.-    ANDERSON       Y-  -     $13  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDEK.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator ha.s  brought  up  that  point,  because 
I  understand  that  the  distingTiished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  i.s  not  present.  In 
addition  to  what  the  Senator  from  New 
"S^fwrn  h3=^ '  lii  I  :\,^k  unanimous  consent 
to  pla^p  :n  t^..->  P.ecord  at  tliis  point  the 
report  of  the  committee  appearing  at 
pa=,e  40,  entitled  "Title  rn — Independent 
OfBces"  continuing  going  to  page  42  of 
the  report,  dealing  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  .Authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Title   III — Independent  Offices 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION — GENERAL 

STATEMENT 

The  amount  of  Increase  recommended  by 
the  committee  of  $18,900,000  consist^  of  rea- 
torationa    for    operating    expenses    totaling 


?2,4OO.000.  and  Increases  for  plant  acquisi- 
tion and  construction  toUUng  H4.500.000. 
ApproprlatJosn  for  the  two  items  total 
$2,975,900,000.  which  Is  $680,000  over  the 
estimates  for  the  two  items  of  $2,675,300,000. 
Recommendations  for  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  are  detailed  In  the  following 
paragraphs : 

OPERATING    EXPKNSS8 

1960    appropriation    f Atomic 

Energy     Commlslson     Act, 

Public    Law   88-164) $2,389,114,000 

Estimate.      1961      (Including 

$32,500,000  in  H.  Doc.  387)  _     2.459.800.000 

House  allowance 2.  450.  560.  000 

Committee  recommendation.     2.452,960.000 

Note — In  addition,  reapproprlation  of  $37.- 
000.000  and  applied  revenues  of  $22,600,000 
are  available. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropri- 
ation of  $2,452,960,000  for  Operating  Ex- 
penses, which  Is  a  reduction  of  $6,840,000 
from  the  revised  estimate  of  $2,459,800,000. 
jind  an  Increase  of  $2,400,000  over  the  House 
allowance. 

Of  the  restoration  recommended,  |1,S>00,000 
Is  for  nuclear  technology  under  reactor  de- 
velopment, to  provide  the  amount  re- 
quested of  $49,500,000.  The  committee  la 
advised  that  there  Is  essential  need  for  main- 
taining this  basic  work  at  the  level  esti- 
mated, in  order  to  provide  the  Information 
required  for  the  development  of  new  reactor 
concepts  as  well  as  for  larger  range  Im- 
provements to  existing  concepts. 

The  remaining  amount  of  $500,000  of  the 
restoration  recommended  is  for  isotopes  de- 
velopment, to  provide  the  full  budget  esti- 
mate of  $4,500,000.  The  committee  Is  ad- 
vised that  the  restoration  is  required  in 
order  to  assure  continuation  of  the  newly 
developed  program  of  low -dose  food  Irradia- 
tions which.  If  successful,  could  make  a  sub- 
stantial advance  in  the  marketing  of  other- 
wise perishable  conunodlties. 

The  committee  further  recommend*  de- 
letion of  the  proviso  limiting  funds  for  the 
airplane  propulsion  reactor  program  to 
$S8  million.  The  committee  Is  advised  that 
research  and  development  costs  in  the 
amount  of  $73  million  are  Included  in  the 
estimate  for  this  program,  as  follows: 

XXrect    cycle    reactor     (General 

mectrlc   Co.) $41,550,000 

Indirect    cycle    reactor     (Pratt. 

Whitney    Co.) 27.500.000 

General     support     (Oak     Ridge 

NaUonal  Laboratory) 3.950,000 


Total 73,000.000 

The  committee  recognlies  that  large  sums 
have  been  spent  on  this  program  and  that 
It  Is  difficult  to  determine  whether  to  more 
actively  pursue  the  direct  cycle  or  the  In- 
direct cycle.  The  committee  la  advised  that 
the  prog;ram  will  be  renewed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  during  the  year,  to  de- 
termine the  military  feasibility  of  one  cycle 
or  the  other.  In  the  meantime,  the  com- 
mittee believes  the  full  amount  of  the  esti- 
mate should  be  available,  to  allow  the  Com- 
mission to  pursue  this  program  without 
limitation. 

Plant  acquisition  and  construction 

1960  appropriation  (Atomic 
Sner^  Ccanmlsslon  Act.  Pub- 
lic  Law   86-164)... $262,500,000 

Estimate,     1961. 315,500,000 

House    allowance 208,500.000 

Committee    reconunendatlon..  323.000,000 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  ap- 
propriation of  $223,000,000  for  Plant  Acqui- 
sition and  Construction,  an  Increase  of  $14.- 
50t  o<X)  v-r  he  House  allowarx^.  and  $7,500,- 
000  over  ihe  budtfrt  estl-nat*'.     The  IncrpnKe 


would    provide    for    additional    projects,    as 

follows: 

Nuclear  power  reactor  planta  for 

the   Antarctic    (Bl-d-lO) $13,000,000 

Planning  and  engineering  funda 
funda  for  materlala  research 
laboratory.  University  of  Illl- 
nola  (61-f-8)  and  for  radia- 
tion laboratory.  University  of 
Notre  Dame    (81-f-O) 1.500.000 


Total    increase 14,500,000 

Nuclear  power  planta  for  the  Antarctic 
were  aulhorlzKl  In  Public  Law  86-457,  and 
the  merits  of  the  project  were  covered  In 
detail.  In  hearings  on  the  authorization  as 
well  as  on  the  appropriation.  The  commit- 
tee la  Impreaaed  with  the  saving*  which 
would  accrue  through  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy  ns  compared  to  the  extremely  high 
costs  of  tranaportlng  diesel  fuel  to  the  basea 
at  McMurdo  Sound.  Byrd  and  Pole  stations 
In  the  Antarctic.  It  U  estimated  that  auch 
savinga  over  a  few  yeari  would  pay  for  this 
program. 

No  estimate  haa  been  submitted,  but  the 
committee  la  advised  that  the  administration 
may  favor  placing  the  reaponalblllty  for  this 
program  with  the  Navy  Department,  In  con- 
nection with  the  logistic  support  they  pro- 
vide for  other  programs  In  the  Antarctic 
Accordingly.  In  order  to  permit  auch  alloca- 
tion of  these  funda,  the  committee  recom- 
mends inserting  the  following  proviao: 

"Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed 
•  13.000.000  of  this  appropriation  may  b« 
trancf erred  to  the  appropriation  'Other  pro- 
curement. Navy",  solely  for  construction  of 
power  reactor  planta  for  the  Antarctic." 

The  additional  Increase  of  $1,500,000  la 
recommended  to  begin  work  on  the  projects 
authorized  at  the  University  of  IlilnoLa  and 
at  the  Unlveralty  of  Notre  Dame  by  covering 
the  planning  and  engineering  costs  of  the 
buildings  as  authorized. 

In  agreeing  to  the  general  reduction  of 
$10  million  made  by  the  House  to  be  off- 
set by  alippages  and  aavlngs.  the  committee 
realizes  that  the  Commlaslon,  aa  in  pre\lou8 
years.  wU!  not  be  able  to  obligate  under 
contracta  the  full  amount  requested  for  con- 
struction during  the  fiscal  year.  No  reduc- 
tion is  ccmtemplated  on  any  specific  project. 

"rTNNESSEX    VALLET    ATTTHOamr 

Payment  to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  fund 

1960    appropriation $14,900,860 

Estinmte.    I960 20.  &20.  000 

House    allowance 20,  530,  (XX> 

Committee    recommendation 30.  5J0.  000 

TTie  crimmlttee  agrees  with  the  House  in 
providing  the  full  budget  estimate  of  $20,- 
530.000  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
covering  Increased  funds  over  1960  for  the 
new  lock  at  Wheeler  EHim  and  the  Melton 
Hill  dam  and  reservoir. 


V  s.  sTroY  COMMISSION — sctrruxasT  stai 

Appropriation.  1960 $740,000 

Budget   eatimale,   1961 1,600.000 

House  allowance 1,800.000 

Committee  recommendation 1,800.000 

The  commute*  reconunends  $1,600,000,  the 
budget  estimate  to  Insure  completion  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission  on  schedule. 

VM.    STtTDT   COMMISSION — TIXAS 

Appropriation.  1960 $800,000 

Budget   estimate.    1961 1,300.000 

House  allowance i,  200.  000 

Committee    recommendation 1,300.000 

The  committee  recommends  $U0O,0O0.  the 
budget  estimate  to  Insure  completion  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission  on  schedule. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
appreciate  very  much  tiie  fint^  wa:,  m 
which  the  Approrriat.ion.<;  C^mmitt'  e  tias 


dealt  with  this  problem  and  the  confi- 
dence it  has  shown.  I  also  appreciate 
the  fact  that  Mr.  McCone.  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
has  moved  forwai'd  rapidly  in  this  field, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  so  that 
I  may  address  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  EIJjENDER.  I  wish  to  point  out, 
with  reference  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  that  the  committee  has 
recommended  the  exact  amount  adopted 
by  the  House,  $20,520,000 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
assume  that  the  Record  will  show  that 
the  atomic  enerpy  facilities  pror>osed  to 
be  placed  in  the  Antarctic  are  in  strict 
accord  with  the  provision  exempting  the 
installation  of  certain  facilities  in  Ant- 
arctica that  are  embraced  in  the  treaty 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  earlier 
today. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor trom  Indiana 

Mr.  HARTKE  With  the  permission 
of  the  Senator  from  Loui.siana.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amrndment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINCt  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clebk  On  page  4. 
line  15  it  is  propyosed  to  strike  out  "$737,- 
884.600'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$740,384  600" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
committee  itself  for  the  wonderful  work 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  dl.stingulshed  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  all  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  have  done  with  regard  to 
the  pending  bill.  I  know  of  the  dili- 
gence with  which  they  have  worked.  I 
hare  known  the  distinguLshed  Senator 
from  Louisiana  from  the  time  I  was 
mayor  of  Evan.sville.  Ind.  When  I  first 
came  to  Washington  I  received  his  splen- 
did cooperation,  and  I  was  told  that  the 
committee  would  do  evenrthing  that  was 
po5;siblc  to  be  done  to  alleviate  flood  con- 
ditions and  help  navigation. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
committee  has  a  very  excellent  stafT 
member  in  Mr  Bousquet.  whe  has  ac- 
companied me  to  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  has  viewed  at  firsthand  the  result 
of  the  devastation,  destruction,  and 
damage  that  result  when  a  river  gets 
out  of  its  bank.s  and  starts  to  move. 

The  amendment  I  propose  must  be 
taken  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  has  been  extremely  kind. 
They  have  increased  certain  appropria- 
tions with  reference  to  Indiana  Harbor; 
levee  unit  No.  5.  Wabash  River;  the 
Mason  J.  Nlclack  levee;  and  the  project 
at  West  Terre  Haute. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  State  of  Indiana,  where  I  made  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  Wabash  Valley,  fol- 
lowing 4  yeai-s  of  flooding  In  the  last  5 
years. 


Tlie  amendment  which  I  propose 
would  increase  the  total  amount  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  bill  to  $740,384,600. 
It  is  an  increase  of  $2^2  million. 

I  believe  I  should  explain  the  reason 
why  I  am  asking  for  the  increase.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  we  ought  to 
have  flood  control  and  flood  protection 
now,  not  in  perhaps  150  or  200  years 
from  now.  Even  a  casual  examination 
of  projects  will  show  that  progress  is 
being  made.  The  fact  remains  that  if 
people  are  to  live  in  the  Wabash  Valley, 
which  is  behind  the  times  from  the 
standpoint  of  flood  protection,  relief 
must  be  given  now.  because  if  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  flood  control  protection  is 
continued,  it  will  be  120  years  before  a 
•substantial  amount  of  protection  will  be 
had.  I  recall  a  statement  made  to  me 
by  a  65-year-old  man  at  Vincennes.  Ind., 
who  said  to  me.  "Senator,  I  have  been 
attending  flood  control  meetings  since 
I  was  18  years  of  age.  I  first  came  to 
meetings  with  my  father.  We  talked 
about  planning  to  reduce  damage  caused 
by  floods.  All  through  the  years  I  have 
kept  coming  back  year  after  year  to 
these  meetings.  My  days  on  this  earth 
are  numbered.  I  do  not  expect  to  see 
too  much  done  before  I  pass  on.  I  hope 
that  in  some  way  we  can  demonstrate 
to  the  people  in  Washington  that  sim- 
plj'  doing  these  things  in  piecemeal 
fashion  is  not  really  getting  the  job 
done.  The  damage  which  is  occurring 
year  after  year  is  piling  up  far  in  excess 
of  the  benefits  which  could  be  derived 
if  we  went  ahead  and  appropriated  the 
necessary  money." 

Fiankly,  I  was  appalled.  I  was  ab- 
solutely astonished  at  the  destruction. 
Some  Senators  may  recall  Clarence  Mc- 
Cormick.  who  was  Under  Secretary-  of 
Agriculture  when  Claude  Wickard  was 
Secretary.  I  flew  over  the  territory  with 
former  Under  Secretary  McCormick, 
and  over  his  land — some  700  acres  plus. 
I  saw  farm  after  farm  in  stubble — dry- 
land. There  was  nothing  at  all  there. 
Nothing  was  growing.  This  is  the  story: 
In  4  out  of  the  5  years  the  land  had  been 
flooded.  So  far  as  the  people  were  con- 
cerned, there  was  not  much  they  could 
do. 

Clarence  said  to  me,  "I  have  planted 
nine  times  on  that  land  in  5  years.  I 
have  harvested  one  crop  and  part  of  an- 
other. I  don't  mind  telling  you  tliat. 
financially  speaking,  one  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful." 

Then  he  pointed  out  some  otlier  fields. 
He  said,  "Those  people  planted  last  we<^k 
in  the  hope  they  could  prou  corn  l^,st 
year  I  tried  that.  They  will  be  lucky  if 
they  get  gasoline  money  back  ' 

Then  we  went  farther  south,  toward 
the  bottom  lands  along  the  r1vor  We 
saw  the  bottom  lands  along  the  river. 
People  had  been  farming  the  bottom 
lands. 

We  went  back  about  11  miles  into  the 
country,  back  into  the  fields.  We  were 
on  the  field  road.  There  wa,s  beautiful 
corn  standing  on  both  sides,  of  us.  On 
one  side,  it  was  growing  wonderfully 
high.     But  for  many  rowjj  en  the  left- 


hand  side  the  flood  had  set  in  and  de- 
stroyed the  crops. 

We  were  about  an  hour  and  a  half  late 
at  our  destination,  but  those  people  in- 
sisted that  I  see  what  had  happened,  I 
got  out  in  the  middle  of  the  crossroads. 
More  than  50  farmers  and  their  families, 
including  the  children,  were  there  to 
meet  me.  I  do  not  mind  saying  that  it 
was  hot.  They  had  ice-cold  lemonade 
for  us.  This  was  the  real  thing.  It 
touched  me  down  deep.  There  was  an 
old  furrey,  and  in  it  was  a  little  boy 
dressed  in  a  costume  of  about  1890.  A 
little  girl  was  sitting  with  him  on  the 
front  seat,  wearing  the  same  type  cos- 
tume. Her  bonnet  was  pulled  over  her 
head  and  tucked  back  under  her  chin. 
An  old  coon  dog  sat  on  the  front  seat  be- 
tween them,  hooked  up  with  the  horse. 
There  they  were  in  this  beautiful  bottom 
land.  A  sign  on  the  side  of  the  wagon,  in 
typical  Okie  fashion,  read,  "We're  on 
our  way." 

An  old  man,  85  years  old,  said  to  me, 
"This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  felt 
I  did  not  have  the  courage  to  go  back 
and  plant  again." 

That  is  the  human  side  of  this  prob- 
lem. That  is  wliy  I  think  that,  so  far 
as  we  in  Indiana  are  concerned,  we  feel 
like  stepchildren  who  are  begging  for 
help. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllenderJ  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
committee  have  done  wliat  they  could, 
but  what  is  being  done  is  not  enough 
We  must  come  back  with  the  story — 
"This  is  not  enough." 

We  talk  about  the  watershed  program , 
Thirty-nine  watersheds  have  been  so 
designated  in  the  State  of  Indiana  One 
set  of  engineers  works  on  the  program. 
Everyone  admits  that  one  set  of  engi- 
neers can  do  four  projects  a  year.  It  is 
estimated  tliat  we  need  500  projects  to 
do  the  minimum  job  necessary  in  In- 
diana. At  the  present  rate,  those  39 
watersheds  which  have  been  started  will 
be  completed  in  10  years.  It  will  take 
125  years  to  have  done  U\e  minimum 
which  needs  to  be  done.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  wait  three,  four,  or  five  gener- 
ations to  provide  the  necessary  flood- 
control  works.  That  is  why  I  say  we 
should  get  the  money  now.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  ask  for  an  additional  $2.- 
500,000,  We  need  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram, one  which  has  been,  in  some 
cases,  outlined  for  years.  But  tlie  prog- 
ress— and  even  the  authorized  prog- 
ress— is  ent-rely  too  slow.  The  farmers 
need  to  be  protected  now.  If  such  pro- 
tection is  not  afforded  now,  all  we  will 
do  will  be  to  add  to  the  an-.o..:.:  of  land 
which  is  going  down  the  M:  .-..-..;  pi  and 
is  adding  tD  the  delta.  W-.  i^::  know 
that  it  takei,  400  years  to  cita'tc  1  inch 
of  that  kind  of  topsoil. 

I  think  we  should  get  a  fair  share  of 
funds  for  tl:iese  projects  now.  Pi'ankly, 
we  could  use  $200  million  in  Indiana  now. 
I  think  we  could  put  the  people  to  work. 
We  could  put  engineers  and  construc- 
tion workers  to  work.  I  do  not  want  to 
appear  selfish.  I  am  willing  to  let  the 
Senators  from  Illinois  and  Michigan  par- 
ticipate  .11   ;ui  accelei-ated  program  of 
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flood  control.  I  am  -A-illing  tO  let  them 
have  their  fair  :>i.d;  c  jf  funds,  too.  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  shoula  have  all  the 
benefits.  But  if  they  do  not  want  to 
proceed  with  such  projects,  we  in  Indi- 
ana are  prepared  to  do  so. 

I  met  with  the  people  in  15  major  com- 
munities during  the  5  days  I  spent  in 
that  region.  I  started  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  after  breakfast.  Many  times 
*e  would  continue  our  traveling  until 
midnight,  answering  the  questions  of 
those  people.  It  was  always  the  same 
pattern:  'When  are  you  going  to  get  the 
job  done?  ■  They  do  not  care  how  we 
get  It  done:  they  want  it  done. 

This  is  not  merely  spending  money :  it 
is  investing  in  the  future  of  our  natural 
resources.  It  is  an  investment  in  flood 
control,  water  conservation,  soil  conser- 
vation, and  bank  stabilization,  not  to 
mention  the  prevention  of  lo.sses  of 
money  to  farmers  and  to  the  communi- 
ties. It  will  be  repaid  many  times  in  the 
benefits  which  come  from  the  soil.  As 
we  all  know,  the  soil  creates  wealth  and 
puts  it  into  the  community.  The  net 
result,  south  of  US.  Route  40.  is  that  in 
most  communities  in  Indiana  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. That  is  where  the  depressed 
areas  are. 

So  if  it  IS  not  desired  to  pass  a  de- 
pressed areas  bill,  at  least  we  should  do 
tho  next  best  thing  and  invest  in  the 
future  of  these  areas. 

I  talked  this  afternoon  with  Gen.  E.  C. 
It.schner  I  know  all  of  us  have  great 
re.spect  for  the  excellent  work  he  does. 
He  has  a  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  thi.s  country.  In  my  conversation 
with  him  he  said  that  so  far  as  the  Corps 
of  E^n^ineers  was  concerned,  they  could 
increase  their  capabilities  and  accelerate 
their  program  e.xcept  for  the  limitation 
on  funds.  He  also  pointed  out  some- 
thing else  which  is  true,  namely,  that  at 
pre.sent  the  salaries  which  are  being 
paid  those  whom  we  expect  to  do  the 
engineering  work  are  not  sufficient.  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  get  competent  per- 
.sonnel  to  do  the  work.  If  it  is  to  be 
done,  let  us  pay  them.  If  we  must  hire 
engineers  outside  the  corps,  let  us  hire 
them.  In  any  event.  I  think  we  should 
get  the  work  done. 

General  Itschner  said.  "Let  us  award 
the  contracts  and  plate  no  restrictions 
on  the  personnel,  and  we  will  get  the 
work  done." 

He  said  the  Wabash  basin  is  now  in 
a  position  similar  to  that  in  which  New 
England  was  after  the  disastrous  floods 
of  1955.  The  Corps  of  E^ngineers  went 
IP. to  New  England  at  that  time  under  a 
crash  program  and  got  the  work  done 
He  pointed  out  the  marvelous  accom- 
plishments which  can  be  achieved  when 
the  urge  comes. 

We  in  Indiana  are  willing  to  accept 
responsibilities.  Perhaps  we  have  not 
yelled  loud  enough  up  to  now.  Perhaps 
we  have  not  displayed  proper  interest. 
But  we  are  here  now  to  tell  the  Senate 
that  we  have  an  interest.  We  want  the 
cooperation  of  Congress  to  get  the  work 
done. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  made  the  point 
fhat  on  the  specific  projects  which  are 
fixed  now.  they  can  spend  more  money, 


and  they  are  willing  to  go  ahead  with 
them.  They  can  accelerate  the  planning. 
Let  me  demonstrate  what  is  involved 
in  the  planning:  $30,000  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  a  study  of  the  Wabash 
Valley.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  a 
capability,  by  its  own  statement,  of  at 
least  $60,000.  Approximately  $360,000 
will  be  needed  to  complete  the  study  At 
the  present  rate,  it  will  take  11  years  to 
complete  that  study. 

This  is  a  basin  study,  not  a  specific 
project  Jtudy.  It  will  take  10  years  to  get 
the  basic  study  out  of  the  way.  That  is 
why  I  have  oflered  my  amendment  to 
the  bill. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
may  find  it  possible  to  join  with  me  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  have  heard 
him  speak  on  the  fioor.  time  after  time, 
in  defense  of  economy  and  saving  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  aid.  We  spend  money 
for  foreign  aid  to  build  dams  for  flood 
control.  We  are  willing  to  do  that  for  the 
benefit  of  people  whom  we  do  not  want 
to  see  suffer. 

Why  can  we  not  do  it  for  our  own  peo- 
ple, people  whom  we  know,  who  are  our 
friends  and  relatives?  We  know  their 
personal  conditions.  We  do  not  have  to 
rely  on  somebody  in  the  administration 
or  in  a  bureau  or  an  agency  to  tell  us 
of  their  condition. 

If  we  can  spend  money  to  aid  foreign 
countries,  if  we  can  use  the  talents  of  our 
engineers  to  build  dams  and  levees,  fiood 
control  projects,  and  sanitation  facilities 
in  Africa.  Asia.  Europe,  and  Latin 
America,  then  I  think  we  can  afford  to 
spend  funds  here.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  the  measure  serious  consideration. 
It  will  demonstrate  to  the  country  that 
we  really  mean  what  we  say  with  respect 
to  America;  that  we  want  to  go  forward 
to  build  a  better  America,  and  we  will 
start  with  our  land,  water,  and  natural 
resources  first. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HARTKE  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I,  too,  favor  foreign 
aid.  But  how  are  we  going  to  keep  pro- 
viding foreign  aid  if  we  let  the  lands  in 
Indiana,  Louisiana,  and  elsewhere  de- 
teriorate, when  public  works  are  not 
available  in  order  to  create  wealth?  We 
cannot  make  foreign  aid  available  if  we 
do  not  have  the  facilities  in  this  country 
to  produce  the  wealth  necessary  to  pro- 
vide foreign  aid.  If  wealth,  which  will 
produce  taxes,  is  not  produced  in  In- 
diana, where  will  the  money  to  be  used 
for  foreign  aid  come  from? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Certainly  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  entirely  correct. 

Recently  I  was  delighted  to  be  in  the 
Senator's  State,  on  my  return  from  a  re- 
cent important  convention  on  the  west 
coast  which  propriety  may  indicate  that 
I  not  mention  by  name  at  this  time.  Let 
me  say  that  in  Indiana,  under  normal 
circumstances,  one  cow  and  a  calf  can 
be  put  on  an  acre  of  land.  But  in  the 
Senator's  State  in  many  places  it  takes 
two  sections  of  land,  instead. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  In  fact,  in  my  country, 
in  the  best  land,  it  takes  40  acres  to  feed 
a  cow. 

Mr.  HARTKE     That  is  one  section. 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Except  where  the  land 
Is  irrigated,  after  the  rainfall  is  placed 
behind  walls,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
run  off  in  flash  floods.  Confining  the 
water  in  that  way  creates  wealth,  rather 
than  E>ermittLng  flash  floods  to  destroy 
the  land. 

The  average  production  of  cotton  in 
the  South  is  370  pounds  to  an  acre.  But 
if  the  rainfall  is  confined  and  used  for 
irrigation,  instead  of  being  permitted  to 
damage  the  land,  as  a  result  of  fioods, 
we  are  able  to  produce  4  bales  of  cotton  to 
an  acre.     That  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  a  cot 
ton  expert.  I  know  about  corn.  In  In- 
diana we  are  now  growing  100  bushels  of 
com  to  an  acre.  One  of  my  friends,  a 
graduate  of  Purdue  and  a  former  county 
agent,  said  that  within  10  years  we  shall 
produce  200  bushels  of  com  to  an  acre. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Provided  they  do  not 
let  the  Wabash  River  destroy  that  activ- 
ity. 

Mr.  HARTKE      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  concluded? 

Mr  HARTKE      Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  whether  I 
may  address  a  technical  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  it  if  I  can. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion: If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  were  to  be  agreed  to.  would 
I  then  be  foreclosed  from  offering  an 
amendment — as  it  is  my  present  inten- 
tion to  do — to  strike  out  the  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000  for  levee  unit  No.  5,  on 
the  Wabash  River? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  really  a 
parliamentary  inquir>'.  As  I  understand, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  merely  endeavoring  to  add  $2,500,000 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  work,  not  only 
in  Indiana,  but,  as  I  understand,  all  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  HARTKE  Yes.  all  over  the  coun- 
try. It  would  apply  only  incidentally  to 
Indiana.  Of  course  we  would  be  willing 
to  have  the  entire  $2,500,000  used  In 
Indiana;  but  we  would  ask  for  only  our 
fair  share. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment would  not  have  the  effect  I  fear? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  should  address  his  question  to  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  I  address  tlie 
question  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  agreed  to  and  if  the  amount  is  thus 
increased,  that  amount  will  not  then  be 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  I  take  it  that 
the  Chairs  ruling  is  that  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
agreed  to.  a  subsequent  motion  of  mine 
to  eliminate  the  appropriation  of  $25,000 
for  the  survey  of  levee  unit  No.  5,  Wa- 
bash River,  would  not  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  in  order,  because  the  Senate  would 
already  have  passed  on  that  item. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  compelled — although  very  reluct- 
antly, of  course — to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  debate 
in  regard  to  levee  unit  No.  5,  at  the 
moment,  except  to  say  it  is  an  old,  estab- 
lished Hoosicr  custom  to  have  levees 
built  on  Uieir  side  of  the  Wabash  River, 
and  hence  to  throw  the  fiood  waters  onto 
the  Illinois  side.  That  has  already  been 
done  at  Vincennes.  Ind.  That  project 
protects  Vincennes,  and  we  are  very  glad 
to  have  it  protected.  But  the  result  has 
been  to  throw  additional  quantities  of 
water  onto  the  Illinois  side  and  to  flood 
thousands  *f  additional  acres  of  Illinois 
land  in  Lawrence  County. 

The  present  proposal  in  regard  to  levee 
unit  No.  5  is  again  to  put  levees  on  the 
Indiana  side  at,  and  especially  below. 
Mount  Carmcl,  with  the  net  result  of 
benefiting  a  few  large-scale,  rich  farm- 
ers who  own  land  on  the  Indiana  side, 
but  causing  additional  flooding  on  the 
Illinois  side. 

So.  although  I  have  great  affection  for 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  am  not  here 
to  sacrifice  the  farm  lands  of  Illinois  In 
order  to  help  rich  landowners  in  Indiana. 
That  is  a  well-established  Hoosier 
custom  but  I  do  not  believe  in  yielding 
to  it. 

Since  we  now  have  a  technical  ruling 
by  the  Chair  that  if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  agreed  to, 
I  shall  be  foreclosed  from  attempting, 
later  on,  to  move  to  eliminate  the  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  for  tl^ie  preconstruc- 
lion  planning  of  levee  unit  No.  5.  I  shall 
most  reluctantly,  be  compelled  to  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  HARlKi:.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator   from   Louisiana   yield? 

Mr.  EU.ENDER.     I  yield 

Mr.  HARTKE  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  that  in  the  course  of  my  recent 
trip  it  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  with 
many  of  his  fine  constituents.  They  had 
nothing  but  the  finest  things  to  say 
about hun. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  of 
that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  met  with  them  al- 
most all  the  way  along,  beginning  near 
Covington.  It  was  also  my  pleasure  to 
trespass  on  his  property.  [  Laughter.  1  I 
visited  his  fair  city  of  Grayville.  where 
the  distinguished  mayor  and  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  more  than  100  of 
the  very  fine  citizens  met  with  me.  and 
also  visited  in  Mount  Carmel,  and  went 
down  to  see  their  river  lands. 

Just  across  from  the  area  the  Sena- 
tor has  mentioned,  I  saw  the  improvised 
levee  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  and  I 
saw  the  work  done  by  the  Army  Engi- 
neers. When  the  fiood  warnings  came, 
they  proceeded,  in  their  hip  boots,  to  use 
great  quantities  of  sand  bags  to  try  to 
keep  out  the  water.  They  damned  a 
small  river,  overnight,  and  saved  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  Illinois  farmland, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  water  did 
not  go  6  inches  higher. 

But  my  distinguished  friend  makes  a 
very  fine  argument  for  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  namely,  a  comprehensive  fiood 
program:  and  I  would  include  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

I  shall  not  even  discuss,  at  the 
moment,  the  merits  of  levee  unit  No.  5. 
But  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  fears 


that  my  amendment  would  preclude  the 
offering  of  the  amendment  he  has  in 
mind,  why  does  not  he  offer  his  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment?  That  would 
avoid  the  technicality,  auid  thereby  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  really  to  demon- 
strate its  interest  in  protecting  those  fine 
Illinois  farms. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course  there  is  an 
old  maxim.  "Beware  the  Greeks  bearing 
gifts.  "  So  I  beware  of  Hoosiers  when 
they  propose  to  put  levees  on  their  side  of 
the  Wabash  and  to  throw  additional 
quantities  of  water  onto  the  Illinois  side, 
because  we  know  very  well  what  they  did 
at  Vincennes  and  what  they  are  trying 
to  do  in  this  instance. 

What  my  friend  wants  is  to  require 
the  Illinois  farmers  to  buy  higher  hip 
boots  when  more  water  is  thrown  onto 
our  side  of  the  river,  from  Indiana. 
[Laughter.  I 

Mj-.  HARTKE.  All  I  say  is  that  I  am 
interested  in  having  $25,000  made  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers, to  make  additional  studies,  so  the 
fioods  will  not  occur  and  so  fiood  damage 
will  not  be  done,  not  only  at  Mount  Car- 
mel. but  elsewhere. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had 
been  with  me  when  I  was  there.  Tlie 
farmers  in  the  communities  there  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  which  to  look  for- 
ward. If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had 
gone  into  the  area,  as  I  did.  and  had 
seen  the  farmers  gather  around  the  ele- 
vator in  the  middle  of  a  hot  afternoon 
and  ask  for  any  kind  of  help.  I  am  sure 
he  would  have  been  as  impressed  as  I 
was.  I  certainly  shall  be  delighted  to  go 
there  and  try  to  settle  any  problems  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  may  have  in  re- 
gard to  levee  No.  5. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  also  traveled 
down  the  Wabash.  And  I  have  done  so  at 
floodtime.  I  would  be  perfectly  ready  to 
give  protection  on  the  Indiana  side  equal 
to  any  protection  we  have  on  the  Illinois 
side.  I  would  like  to  see  a  levee  pro- 
tecting the  city  of  Mount  Carmel  on 
the  Illinois  side,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  levee  on  the  Indiana  side  directly 
opposite  so  there  would  be  equal  protec- 
tion. 

But  my  friend  from  Indiana  knows 
perfectly  well  what  is  at  stake  is  not 
alone  the  protection  of  Mount  Carmel, 
but  also  the  question  whether  the  pro- 
tection of  the  farmlands  below  Mount 
Carmel  is  to  be  confined  to  the  Indiana 
side. 

The  current  plans  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers are  for  a  levee  on  the  Indiana  side. 
but  for  no  corresp>onding  levee  on  the 
Illinois  side,  with  the  net  result  that  the 
lands  on  the  Indiana  side  will  be  pro- 
tected, but  at  the  expense  of  land  on  the 
Illinois  side.  Unless  the  Senator  is  in- 
terested in  the  hip  boot  industry  and  the 
wearing  of  hip  boots  by  the  people  in 
Illinois,  I  hope  he  does  not  try  to  play 
again  the  game  that  his  predecessors  did 
at  Vincennes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve the  Army  Engineers  to  be  biased  in 
their  opinion  or  that  they  would  give 
an  opinion  that  was  not  truthful  in  re- 
gard to  this  particular  area? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Their  statements 
show  that  Illinois  will  be  damaged. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  not  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  ansv.er  it.  but  I  point  out  that 
the  Army  Engineers  have  made  a  study 
and  have  determined  that  there  is  a  cost- 
benefit  ratio  which  means  that  the  bene- 
fit to  be  de:ived  by  the  people  in  this 
aiea,  includ.ng  Illinois  and  Indiana,  is 
1.7  to  1. 

Mr.  DOU(jLA3.  But  the  net  result 
would  be  a  detriment  to  the  State  of 
Illinois.  There  would  of  course  be  some 
benefit  to  the  State  of  Indiana.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  there  should  be  equal 
sharing  of  the  benefits  by  the  resident 
on  the  Illinois  side. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  talking  about 
people.  Tlie  cost-benefit  ratio — benefit 
to  the  people  in  the  overall  program — 
will  be  1.7  to  1.  according  to  the  Army 
Engineers.  I  think  the  committee,  in 
its  determination  of  the  evidence,  was 
right  when  :t  said  it  should  not  be  de- 
layed, because  the  committee  considers 
this  an  important  project  that  should 
be  built  at  ar.  early  date. 

The  committee  said  in  the  report: 

The  committee  does  not  feel  tbiat  the 
needed  flood  protection  for  levee  unit  No. 
5,  wliich  was  authorized  in  1936.  should  be 
postponed  InCeflnltely. 

Also,  it  took  into  consideration  Mount 
Carmel.  and  it  approved  $10,000  in  the 
budget  for  a  study  of  Mount  Carmel :  but 
it  also  approved  an  additional  $15,000 
for  a  survey.  Nobody  is  building  an>- 
thing  there  this  year  All  the  Engineers 
are  going  to  do  is  study  the  project. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Since  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  quoted  the  Army  Engi- 
neers, let  me  quote  from  page  2710  of  the 
hearings,  the  second  paragraph  of  their 
statement : 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  recognizes  that 
the  construction  of  levee  unit  No.  5  wUl  in- 
crease the  flood  level  at  Mount  Carmel.  the 
frequency  of  d.imaging  fioods,  and  the  an- 
nual average  flood  damage  in  Wabash 
County,  111. — 

This  is  on  the  Illinois  side — 

the   extent  o'  which   would   be  determined 
during  the  coxirse  of  a  study. 

In  other  words.  It  is  clear  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  official  comments 
tliat  it  is  proposed  to  injure  Mount  Car- 
mel and  Wabash  County  in  Illinois  and 
then  to  have  a  study  made  to  find  out 
how  much  injury  will  be  inflicted.  That 
is  both  cold  j.nd  wet  comfort. 

Ml-.  HARTKE.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  further  in  the  report,  he  will  find 
that  not  only  was  this  matter  taken  into 
consideration,  but  was  presented  to  the 
people  of  Mount  Carmel.  Additional 
funds  are  allocated  to  Mot^nt  Carmel. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  offer  his 
suggestion  as  an  amendment  to  my 
amendment,  so  this  question  may  be  dis- 
posed of  now,  in  order  not  to  jeopardize 
the  opportunity  which  the  Senate  has  of 
demonstrating  to  the  country  the  truth 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  interested  in  con- 
serving the  wealth  of  the  United  States 
for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

If  the  Senator  will  do  that,  I  am  sure 
he  will  not  be  prejudiced  in  any  way  by 
having  the  question  determined  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Since  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  implies  that  the  people  of 
Mount  Carmel  desire  to  have  levee  unit 
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No  5  erected  on  the  Indiana  side,  let  me 
say  that  I  have  been  m  touch  with  the 
Honorable  Plarry  C  Mili-T.  mayor  of 
Mount  Carmel.  and  the  people  repre- 
senting farmowners  on  the  lUmois  side, 
including  the  Waba.sh  County  Flood 
P'-otection  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
mar.ship  of  Leonard  W.  Koger.  Jr.  I 
have  been  m  touch  with  them  They 
are  opposed  to  this  proposal.  I  have 
had  a  heavT  volume  of  mail  from  Illi- 
nois constituents  in  opposition  to  it. 
And  I  am  informed  that  104  Indiana 
residents,  as  well,  have  filed  a  suit  con- 
testing the  levee  district's  legality. 

If  we  could  get  a  ruling  that  the 
approval  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  not  foreclose 
my  later  amendment,  I  would  be  willing 
to  reconsider  my  position  on  his  pending 
proposal 

Mr  ELI.ENDER  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
avft  to  say  that  I  shall  oppose  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana.  As  I 
stated  m  my  opening  remarks,  the  com- 
mittee tried  to  balance  this  bill.  Be- 
cause uf  conditions  that  exist  in  Indiana, 
the  committee  has  provided  funds  for  10 
projects  in  Indiana.  3  of  which  are  for 
the  planning  of  reservoirs  on  the  Wabash 
River 

I  resrf-t  to  say  tha:  .:  required  a 
calamity  m  the  northeastern  part  of  our 
country  to  awaken  the  people  of  New 
England  I  well  remember  that  proj- 
ects m  that  area  ha'i  b>^en  authorized 
back  in  1936 

Mr  CHAVEZ  In  1934.  Eighteen  of 
them 

Mr  ELL  END  ER  And  the  people  were 
not  interested  m  th- m  No  effort  wsis 
made  to  provide  funds  to  build  dams  to 
prevent  floods  It  required  a  great  hur- 
ricane and  a  £:reat  disaster  to  awaken 
the  people  Almost  the  same  situation 
exists  m  the  State  of  Indiana.  We  did 
not  hear  too  much  about  that  area  until 
the  great  flood  of  3  or  4  years  ago. 
Since  then  we  have  provided  funds  to 
plan  3  reservoirs  in  the  upper  Wabash 
River  Basin  In  addition,  we  have  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  levees  in 
order  to  avert  future  Roods 

I  believe  that  the  committee  has 
treated  Indiana  very  fairly;  I  do  not 
think  it  would  help  the  Indiana  situation 
much  to  provide  an  additional  amount  of 
$2 ''2  million  that  could  be  applied  any- 
where in  the  country  as  the  Engineers 
see  fit. 

If  the  Senator  desires  to  ask  for  more 
funds  for  any  of  these  projects,  I  sug- 
^'►'St  that,  instead  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment which  would  provide  funds  to  be 
used  all  over  the  country,  he  be  specific 
and  come  before  the  committee  next 
weeic. 

The  committee  will  then  have  under 
consideration  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill.  As  I  understand,  a  new  title 
will  be  added  to  the  mutual  security  bill 
to  pruvide  for  supplem.ental  appropria- 
tions. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana can  make  a  case.  I  am  sure  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  will  give 
him  a  hearing  and  perhaps  may  com- 
ply with  his  request  But  I  beg  of  the 
Senate  not  to  accept  this  amendment  to 
the  bill,  because,  as  I  have  said,  we  have 


provided  a  balanced  bill.  If  we  open 
this  bill  to  amendment.  I  can  readily  un- 
derstand that  many  Senators  would  like 
to  have  some  projects  which  have  been 
authorized  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

It  would  open  up  the  flood  gates.  We 
might  lose  many  of  the  projects  we  now 
have,  which  I  believe,  we  can  defend  be- 
fore the  conference  when  it  occurs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  comment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Very  well. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  the  first  place.  I 
wish  to  say  that  at  no  time  have  I  In- 
tended any  reflection  upon  the  work  of 
the  committee,  and  certainly  I  have 
never  intended  a  reflection  upon  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Louisiana,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard.  I 
know  of  the  diligence  and  the  close  study 
with  which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
approaches  these  matters. 

The  Senator  makes  a  comment  about 
opening  up  the  floodgates.  This  is  what 
I  would  like  to  stop.  I  do  not  wish  to 
open  up  the  floodgates.  I  wish  to  close 
the  floodgates. 

The  Senator  says  that  other  Senators 
will  want  projects  added.  If  there  are 
other  projects  which  should  be  done  this 
year,  the  Senator  and  I  know  that  put- 
ting the  projects  off  until  next  year  will 
not  make  them  any  cheaper.  Putting 
the  projects  off  until  next  year  will  not 
keep  the  land  from  being  flooded. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  have  been  making  this 
argument  for  the  past  7  or  8  years.  It 
was  a  very  hard  task  to  get  the  few  proj- 
ects we  got  in  the  bill. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  op>enlng  state- 
ment, we  have  added  34  new  projects 
the  cost  of  which  will  be  in  excess  of 
$520  million.  If  we  add  more  to  the 
list,  we  may  be  met  again  with  a  veto, 
for  all  I  know. 

I  believe  the  bill  as  It  now  stands  Is 
a  well-balanced  bill  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  my  considered  judgment 
that  Indiana  has  been  well  taken  care  of. 

I  certainly  would  like  to  be  able  to  in- 
crease the  recommendations  to  comply 
with  what  the  Senator  has  requested. 
If  I  should  do  so,  I  fear  I  might  endanger 
passage  of  the  bill.  I  know  we  would 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  getting  the 
House  conferees  to  agree  to  any  addi- 
tional sums  of  money  above  those  that 
we  have  now  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  compliment  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  for  arguing  for  this 
program  for  7  or  8  years.  I  think  that 
is  a  fine  attitude.  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
my  friend  stop  his  argument  now.  I 
should  like  to  have  him  continue.  I 
should  like  to  give  the  Senator  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  his  devotion  to  the 
cause 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not  stopped. 
We  added  34  new  projects. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  imderstand.  We 
caa  spend  this  amount  of  money  easily. 

I  ask  my  distinguif=hed  friend  if  we 
really  should  be  fearful  of  a  veto.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  a  veto.  I  think  the  people 
should  know  the  facts.  If  the  people 
know  the  facts  they  will  meet  the  veto. 


I  think  if  the  President,  Instead  of 
making  the  visits  he  made  or  in  addi- 
tion to  making  the  visits  he  made  to 
foreign  countries,  would  visit  around  In 
our  country  and  see  the  conditions  of 
our  own  people,  he  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  veto  a  bill.  At  least,  in  my 
judgment  he  would  have  a  hard  time  put- 
ting his  head  on  his  pillow  at  night 
after  a  veto 

This  is  the  point  I  am  talking  about 
I  am  talking  about  people  and  their  lives. 
I  hope  my  distinguished  friend  will  at 
least  give  me  a  chance,  and  give  him- 
self a  chance,  to  have  the  Senate  sup- 
port his  position  of  the  past  7  or  8  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  there  are  many  areas 
in  the  United  States  today  in  which  we 
could  use  much  more  money  than  we 
have  provided.  The  increase  in  the  bill 
of  $82  million  for  flood  control  and  riv- 
ers and  harbors.  I  think,  goes  pretty 
far.  I  am  willing  to  work  as  hard  as  I 
can  in  order  to  get  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  agree  to  the  increases 
which  we  have  recommended. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  we  cannot  go. 
If  my  good  friend  will  be  patient  and 
will  appear  before  the  committee  next 
week,  the  committee  certainly  will  lis- 
ten to  him.  I  would  much  prefer  that 
the  Senator  be  specific  as  to  the  projects 
with  respect  to  which  he  desires  addi- 
tions, rather  than  simply  asking  to  have 
placed  in  the  bill  an  additional  amount 
of  $2 '2  million.  In  my  opinion,  that  Is 
not  a  good  way  to  proceed  There  are 
some  projects  I  know  of  which  are  as 
worthy  as  the  one  about  which  the  Sen- 
ator is  now  talking 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr   ELLENDER.     I  yield 

Mr.  HARTKE.  So  far  as  the  costs 
are  concerned,  we  know  the  costs  will 
go  up  in  the  future.  We  know  that  every 
project  which  is  authorized  must  show 
a  greater  beneflt  than  the  cost.  This  is 
not  a  waste  of  money ;  this  is  a  saving  of 
money. 

Certainly  we  can  spend  $2 '2  million 
The  Senator  says  this  proposal  is  not 
specific  enough.  I  point  out  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  we  are  being  much 
more  speciflc— since  this  at  least  will  go 
to  our  people  in  the  United  States— than 
the  foreign  aid  specifications  are.  I  re- 
member that  when  my  friend  from 
Alaska  tried  to  require  some  .specifics 
with  regard  to  the  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures it  was  said,  "Oh,  no.  we  do  not 
want  to  be  speciflc  for  the  foreign  aid 
program.  Give  us  the  money,  and  let 
us  determine  where  it  will  be  spent." 

I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  Gen- 
eral Itschner  and  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. I  do  not  think  they  will  waste  a 
penny.  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 
that  if  we  provide  $2 '2  million  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  not  1  permy  will  be 
wasted.  We  will  receive  many,  many 
times  more  benefits  than  the  cost  of 
what  we  put  into  the  projects. 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  agree  with  that 
statement.  I  would  hesitate  to  over- 
load the  bill  and  endanger  its  passage. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Do  I  correctly  im- 
derstand that  the  amendment  calls  for 
a  $2 '2  million  addition  to  the  bill,  for 
expenditure  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
wherever  the  Corps  of  Engineers  wishes? 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  might  spend 
some  money  in  Indiana,  or  might  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers might  spend  all  of  the  money  in 
Indiana,  or  might  spend  all  of  the  money 
in  Mississippi,  but  that  would  be  a  matter 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  able  Senator  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  Douglas  1  is  objecting  to  that, 
and  may  offer  an  amendment  to  delete 
from  the  present  bill  the  $25,000  for 
levee  unit  No.  5.  whereas  if  the  $2 '2 
million  amendment  were  to  be  with- 
drawn the  Senator  would  agree  to  the 
$25,000? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  that  is  not  true. 
My  objection  is  to  the  $25,000  for  levee 
unit  No.  5.  I  object  to  the  $2'-  mil- 
lion only  because  it  would  foreclose  my 
prop>osal  to  eliminate  the  $25,000. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Would  not  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  go  along  with  the 
request  for  $25,000  for  levee  unit  No.  5? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  because  it  is  a 
typical  Hoosier  practice  of  building 
levees  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Wa- 
bash River,  and  then  when  there  is  a 
fiood.  the  fiood  is  on  the  Illinois  side. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Every  river  has  two 
sides. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Apparently  the  Sen- 
ators from  Indiana  believe  that  the  Wa- 
bash has  only  one  side,  judging  from  the 
experience  we  have  had. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  every  Senator 
took  the  position  of  the  able  Senator,  we 
would  never  have  any  flood  control  or 
any  levees  in  the  United  States. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  simply  ask  our 
Indiana  friends  to  provide  levees  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  not  merely 
on  one  side.  The  Indiana  people  have 
protected  themselves  at  our  expense  at 
Vincennes.  Now  they  propose  to  do  the 
some  thing  to  the  south. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  best  answer  in 
the  world  to  the  Senator's  question  Is. 
Why  not  Introduce  proposed  legislation 
for  a  levee  on  the  Illinois  side? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  We  camK^  put 
authorizing  legislation  into  this  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr,  CAPEHART.  Why  is  the  Sen- 
ator opposed  to  us.  when  we  had  the 
aggressiveness  and  good  sen.se  to  have 
the  appropriation  bill  provide  funds  to 
study  a  levee,  when  nothing  has  been 
done  on  the  Illinois  side?  Do  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  imderstand  that? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senators  from 
Indiana 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  willing  to  put 
it  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Just  a  moment, 
please. 


If  the  Senators  from  Indiana  would 
agree  that  this  study  is  to  be  for  levees 
protecting  the  city  of  Mount  Carmel. 
111. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     It  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Just  a  minute,  please. 
If  the  Senators  would  agree  that  it  is 
to  protect  the  city  of  Mount  Carmel,  111., 
and  corresponding  lands  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  that  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory,  but  the  present  proposal 
is  to  draw  up  the  construction  plans  to 
build  levees  on  the  farm  lands  south  of 
Mount  Carmel  on  the  Indiana  side,  not 
on  the  Illinois  side. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  result  of  con- 
struction there  will  be  flooding  on  our 
side  of  the  river. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  are  not  talking 
about  building  levees  at  all.  We  are 
talking  about  studying  the  advisability 
of  building  levees. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  know. 

Mr,  CAPEHART.  I  am  perfectly  wiU- 
Ing  to  vote  to  study  the  advisability  of 
building  levees  on  the  Illinois  side  at 
Mount  Carmel.  as  well  as  on  the  In- 
diana side.  I  have  always  been  willing 
to  do  so. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  able 
Senator  is  opposed  to  this  item,  because 
it  calls  only  for  a  study  of  the  advisability 
of  work  on  the  Illinois  side. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Indiana  that  he  either  does 
not  recognize  the  difference  between  pre- 
construction  planning  money  and  study 
money,  or  he  is  very  successful  in  con- 
cealing the  difference. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  the  levee  on 
the  Indiana  side  was  approved  and  au- 
thorized many  years  ago.  The  money 
which  would  be  spent  there  would  be  for 
the  detailed  engineering  plans.  The 
levee  on  the  Illinois  side  has  not  been  ap- 
proved, and  therefore  any  money  appro- 
priated in  relation  to  it  would  merely 
be  for  a  survey  to  determine  whether 
there  should  be  a  levee. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  no  question 
with  regard  to  whether 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senate  is  will- 
ing to  authorize  detailed  engineering 
plans  for  levees  on  the  Illinois  side,  to 
match  the  levees  on  the  Indiana  side, 
that  will  be  satisfactory.  But  It  cannot 
do  that  until  studies  are  completed  and 
authorizing  legislation  Is  passed.  To  at- 
tempt merely  to  have  another  study  at 
this  time  to  determine  whether  there 
should  be  levees  on  our  Illinois  side  of 
the  river,  and  to  go  ahead  with  construc- 
tion plans  for  levees  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  is  the  famous  50-50  game  of 
one  horse  and  one  rabbit,  with  the  horse 
going  to  the  Indiana  group  and  the  rab- 
bit going  to  the  Illinois  group. 

The  Senators  from  Indiana  may  be- 
lieve we  are  like  rabbits,  but  we  are  not 
jackasses. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Judging  from  the 
way  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  talks, 
Indiana  always  gets  the  better  of  the 
deal,  and  perhaps  we  are  jackasses. 
Those  are  the  w-ords  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  not  mine.  The  Record  will 
show  the  intimation  that  we  always  get 
the  better  of  a  transaction,  that  we  are 


v.iser  than  the  people  of  Illinois,  and 
that  we  know  how  to  do  things  and  they 
do  not. 

I  will  vote  either  to  study,  to  plan  or  to 
build  a  levee  around  Mount  Carmel,  111., 
because  I  think  It  Is  needed.  I  will  vote 
for  that,  and  I  will  vote  for  levee  No.  5 
in  Indiana.  I  will  vote  to  support  both 
of  them.  But,  mifortunately,  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  did  not  come  here 
with  an  amendment  or  a  bill  to  make 
the  necessary  study  and  plan  to  build  a 
levee  at  Mount  Carmel,  and  until  he  does 
so,  I  cannot  support  his  request.  When 
he  does,  I  shall  support  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  vith 
respect  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  may  I  ask  what 
has  been  the  plan  now  and  in  the  past 
with  respect  to  earmarking  money  for 
planning  pui-poses.  as  distinguished  from 
putting  it  into  a  general  pool? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Planning  money  is 
usually  specific  as  to  each  project,  where- 
as for  survej-s.  as  I  indicated  a  while  ago, 
the  money  is  provided  in  a  lump  sum  and 
we  leave  it  to  the  engineers  to  allocate 
the  survey  money  to  various  projects. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI 
is  directed  to  plarming  money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Planning  and  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  seeks 
to  earmark  $2 '2  million,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  practices  under  which  the 
committee  has  operated  in  the  past? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  that  Is  why  I  am  suggesting  to 
my  good  friend  from  Indiana  that  he 
appear  before  the  committee  next  week 
with  a  proposal  to  earmark  a  specific 
amount  for  certain  projects,  and  let  the 
engineers  come  in  and  state  their  capa- 
bility on  those  projects. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  would  gain  time 
by  following  that  procedure.  I  have  been 
advocating  that  kind  of  action  ever  since 
I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  in  order  to 
con.serve  and  protect  our  water  resources. 
But  sympathetic  as  I  am  to  providing 
more  money,  with  the  little  amount  v.e 
have  added  from  year  to  year.  I  would 
foresee  objection,  as  we  have  had  objec- 
tion in  the  past,  from  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
stand  by  the  committee  and  reject  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI. 

Tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislati\'e  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  19.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  ■$13.- 
062.800"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$14,- 
062,800'. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  upon  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  along 
the  same  line  as  the  previous  amend- 
ment. It  goes  to  the  question  of  funds 
for  surveys,  concerning  which  there  is  no 
specified  designation  at  the  present  time 
as  to  projects.    The  amendment  calls  for 
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an  increase  of  $1  million  in  the  funds 
allotted  for  the  use  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers I  believe  this  amount  is  neces- 
sary. I  think  it  can  be  utilized,  and  m 
the"  long  run  it  will  not  only  save  the 
United  States  money  m  costs,  with  re- 
spect to  what  we  must  app:opnat^,  but 
also,  as  I  indicated  previously,  it  will 
represent  a  saving  to  the  property  owners 
and  to  the  people  of  America  in  the  con- 
servation of  our  water  resources. 

Mr.  ELLENT:)ER  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  ?  kxI  friend  that  we  in- 
creased the  amount  over  the  budget  re- 
quest by  almo-t  $4  million,  and  we  shall 
have  a  hard  time  to  retain  half  of  the 
increase  recommended.  What  the  com- 
mittee did  was  to  take  into  consideration 
all  of  the  projects  for  surveys  that  were 
submitted  to  the  committee,  and  if  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr  H.artkeI  will 
refer  to  page  4.  he  will  see  that  we  have 
provided  the  method  by  which  the  allo- 
cation of  the  total  amount  may  be  dis- 
tributed : 

Tlie  committee  reaffirraa  Ita  position  that 
an  active,  well-balanced  survey  program  Is 
the  keystone  of  an  orderly  and  sound  water 
resource  program 

As  In  the  past,  the  committee  prefers  not  to 
malce  specific  allocations  to  individual  in- 
vestigations. It  desires,  however,  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  the 
testimony  presented  to  the  conunlttee  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  increased  amounts 
for  surveys  contained  in  its  tentative  allo- 
cation of  budget  recommendations,  and  ex- 
pects that  increased  amounts  will  be  ap- 
plied to  those  surveys  where  feasible. 

I  wi.sh  to  say  at  this  point  that  the 
total  -sum  of  $13  million-plus  which  the 
committee  has  recommended,  which,  as 
I  said,  is  almost  $4  million  more  than  the 
budget  estimate,  will  in  a  measure  pro- 
vide for  mo.'^t  of  the  worthy  projects  that 
have  already  beer,  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee for  consideration. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  "resident,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  ElJl^ENDER      I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE  I  compliment  my  di.s- 
tinguished  friend  a=cain  upon  what  he 
has  done,  but  the  people  will  state,  as 
we  talK  with  them.  ':haf  we  are  not  going 
fast  enough.  The  Army  Engineers  will 
tell  us.  if  we  ask  them,  that  they  can 
use  this  money  They  have  said  so  m 
the  testimony.  As  I  previously  said, 
General  Itschner  and  the  other  Army 
personnel  are  distinguished  generals. 
We  have  a  general  in  the  White  House. 
I  think  they  should  confer  a  little  and 
that  those  men  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  utilize  their  abilities. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  They  did  confer 
with  General  Itschner.  General  Itsch- 
ner made  a  proposal  to  the  White  House, 
and  the  entire  recommendation  was  only 
$9,700,000.  We  increased  that  amount 
to  $13,062,800.  which  is  almost  $4  million 
above  the  budget  estimate,  as  I  said.  It 
I.'?  almost  $2  "4  million  above  what  the 
Hou.se  approvtxl.  So  it  is  evident  that 
we  shall  have  diificulty  in  obtaining  even 
the  amount  that  we  recommended.  I 
should  like  to  insert  $15  million  for  the 
survey  proi^ram.  but  I  wish  to  be  real- 
istic It  US  my  belief  that  the  amount 
recommended  for  surveys  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  $13,062,800,  if  we  can  obtain  it, 
will    be    adequate,    to    cover    the    most 


ur-'f^T'.'  ;'^';d:ef<  which  hav*»  been  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  variou.s  witnesses  who 
have  appeared  before  the  committee. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend  from  Indiana  will  be 
rejected 

Mr  CARLSON      Mr   President 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr    President 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  first  to  my 
good  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana 
yielding  to  me,  because  before  we  reach 
a  vote  on  the  civil  functions  appropria- 
tions bill,  I  expect  to  speak  on  the  items 
for  the  Army  Corps  of  EIngineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  subcommittee  and  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  the  part  they 
had  in  planning  for  an  orderly  program 
of  construction  for  flood  control  and  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  I  was 
pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee read  this  section  of  the  re- 
port; 

Tlie  committee  reaffirms  its  position  that 
an  active,  well-balanced  survey  program  Is 
the  keystone  of  an  orderly  and  sound  water 
resource  program. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1936  when  we  wrote  the 
first  comprehensive  F^ood  Control  Act  in 
Uxis  Nation. 

I  have  observed  with  great  interest 
the  orderly  program  that  is  being  car- 
ried out  through  the  direction  of  our 
distinguished  chairman  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  the  Corps  of 
EIngineers.  I  wish  to  commend  them  for 
the  increases  they  have  recommended 
for  studies,  in  order  that  we  may  have 
future  projects  and  keep  them  on  sched- 
ule. 

I  hope  the  House  will  agree  to  the  item 
the  committee  has  recommended  for  ad- 
ditional study.  For  instance,  it  has 
increased  the  item  for  flood  control 
studies    from    $3,561,600    to    $4,946,100. 

That  is  a  commendable  item.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  committee.  I  know 
from  past  experience  that  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  hold  to  that  item. 

We  have  many  projects  in  Kansas.  I 
could  mention  several.  I  hope  some  of 
them  will  be  included.  There  is.  for  ex- 
ample, the  Walnut  River  project,  and 
the  Cow  Creek  project.  They  are  pro- 
grams for  the  future.  We  need  them,  as 
has  been  stated  by  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  earlier  in  the  debate. 

We  in  Kansas  wish  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  the  projects  which  have 
been  included.  I  can  assure  him  that  I 
will  continue  to  support  him  as  he  comes 
in  with  orderly  programs  on  an  orderly 
basis. 

Mr.  ELLE3^DER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  about  the  com- 
mittee report,  because  it  is  appropriate 
to  the  problem  that  has  been  raised  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  vigilance  and  dili- 
gence in  respect  to  the  interests  of  his 
State. 

We  have  before  us  a  committee  report 
which  I  beUeve  represents  not  only  hours 


of  very  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
committee,  but  is  also,  I  believe,  an  im- 
partial and  fair  report,  which  balances 
the  equities  of  the  various  projects  which 
the  committee  had  to  consider. 

I  make  this  comment  because  I  see 
before  me  four  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  I  believe  have  been  very  fair  in 
handling  such  projects  as  these.  I  do 
not  exclude  any  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  but  these 
four  Senators,  with  whom  I  have  worked 
on  projects  in  Oregon  are  present  in  the 
Chamber.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  1  Mr.  Ellender  i ; 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  1  Mr. 
HaydenI;  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr.  Chavez  1:  and  my  neighbor  to 
the  north  of  my  State,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MacncsomI.  I  have 
always  received  very  fair  and  impartial 
consideration  from  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  DworshakI.  and  from  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
Young  1. 

What  has  been  our  procedure  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations?  We 
have  all  had  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  committee  and  to  ask  for  sul- 
ditions  to  the  President's  budget  esti- 
mates on  the  basis  of  information  that 
we  have  received  from  the  Army  Engi- 
neers as  to  how  much  they  could  effi- 
ciently and  eCfectively  spend.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender  1  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  IMr  Cufvc  and 
their  committee  have  given  a  \'  :y  un- 
derstanding hearing  to  me  on  the  basis 
of  this  argument. 

■nUBTTTK    TO    SENATOR    KETAUVXR 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Kifauver)  in  the  Cham- 
ber, to  express  my  congratulations  to 
him.     I  do  so  now. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.) 

Returning  to  the  point  I  was  making, 
we  have  all  had  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  various  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  Senators  I  have  mentioned,  as  well 
as  other  members  of  the  committee, 
have  given  us  fair  and  full  hearings.  At 
those  hearings  we  have  presented  what 
the  Army  Engineers  have  advised  us  they 
could  spend  efficiently  and  effectively. 

The  committee  itself  has  to  work  with- 
in the  realm  of  realities.  I  believe  the 
committee  has  done  that  in  regard  to 
the  report.  The  Senator  from  LouLsiana 
is  quit©  right.  Sympathetic  as  I  am 
with  the  proposal  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartki).  as  a  matter  of  principle,  if  we 
ever  stait  modifying  the  report  of  the 
committee  by  asking  to  have  added  to 
each  one  of  these  items  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  Army  En- 
gineers tells  us  they  can  spend  for  .some 
of  these  projects,  what  will  we  do?  We 
will  write  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  We  will  not  have  the  benefit 
of  the  testimony  and  the  balancing  of 
interests  that  the  committee  has  had  the 
benefit  of. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  rather 
extensive  trip  through  my  State.     I  be- 


lieve the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wUl  be 
interested  to  hear  me  say  this.  I  made 
many  speeches  and  held  many  confer- 
ences With  my  constituents.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  No.  1  issue  raised 
with  me,  of  the  many  issues  of  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  my  State,  was 
the  matter  of  appropriations  for  needed 
projects  in  my  State.  My  State  at  the 
present  time  is  in  a  very  serious  eco- 
nomic slump  because  the  bottom  has 
fallen  out  of  the  lumber  industry.  Mill 
after  mill  is  closing  down.  Thousands 
of  lumber  workers  do  not  have  any  jobs 
today,  although  they  hope  that  perhaps 
next  week,  or  the  week  after,  or  the 
month  after  there  wUl  be  jobs  for  them. 
To  a  large  extent,  my  State  is  a  one- 
industry  State.  We  need  to  have  much 
greater  diversity,  and  that  is  why  we 
need  so  many  of  the  projects  which  are 
involved  in  the  committee  report.  We 
need  to  diversify  our  economy. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  although  on  many 
occasions  I  mentioned  before  these  au- 
diences the  names  of  the  Senators  I  have 
mentioned  on  the  floor  this  afternoon, 
various  groups  in  my  State  are  aware  of 
the  great  service  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  performed  through  his 
impartial  handling  of  these  appropria- 
tion items  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

For  example.  I  refer  to  the  Green 
Peter  project,  which  Is  one  of  the  proj- 
ects for  which  the  State  of  Oregon  is 
receiving  funds  in  the  appropriation 
bill.  The  administration  recommended 
$1,400,000  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
knows  that  I  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  pleaded  for  the  amount  the 
Army  Eiigineers  stated  they  could  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively  spend.  When  we 
slow  down  projects  for  lack  of  funds,  we 
waste  taxi>ayers'  money.  There  is  no 
economy  when  we  get  a  project  under 
way  and  then  stop  it  or  delay  it.  There 
is  no  saving  of  taxpayers'  money  if  we 
do  not  proceed  with  it  as  rapidly  as  we 
can  to  completion,  so  that  it  can  start 
making  profiUs  which  will  return  its 
costs  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  instance  the  committee,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  saw  fit  to  increase 
the  President's  request  from  $1,400,000 
to  $2  million.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
this  has  been  one  of  my  pet  projects. 
This  Is  one  of  the  projects  that  I  have 
had  to  battle  for  over  a  period  of  years, 
first  to  stop  it  from  being  given  away 
imder  a  partnership  concept  some  years 
ago.  In  those  years  all  we  could  get  was 
planning  money  Once  the  construction 
was  started,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
have  speeded  ui)  construction  by  speed- 
ing up  appropriations 

I  believe  the  Record  should  show  that 
the  people  of  C<x>s  Bay  have  sp>ecifically 
ask  me  to  express  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  his  colleagues  their  ap- 
preciation for  the  fact  that  $23,000  for 
planning  on  the  Coos  and  Millicoma 
River  project,  which  the  President 
recommended  but  which  the  House 
dropped,  has  Ixen  restored  in  the  Sen- 
ate verison  of   the  bill.     So  we  can  go 


ahead   at    least   with    the   planning    for 
this  much  needed  project. 

I  could  take  each  one  of  these  projects 
and  report  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana the  deep  appreciation  of  the  people 
of  my  State  living  within  the  economic 
environment  of  each  project. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  members  of  his  subcommittee 
for  what  I  believe  has  been  fair  dealing. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  not  have  liked  to 
have  more.  I  asked  for  more  in  regard 
to  a  good  many  of  these  projects.  That 
was  my  duty  as  legislative  counsel  for 
my  State.  But  I  may  say.  as  counsel  in 
the  case,  so  to  speak,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment the  court  was  just  and  fair,  and  I 
thank  it  for  the  fair  dealing  it  gave  to 
the  people  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon 

Mr.  HUMFHREry.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I.  too.  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  this  bill,  which 
appropriates  funds  for  vitally  needed 
flood  control  and  navigation  projects  all 
over  the  Nation,  but  in  this  instance,  in 
particular,  for  the  State  of  Mirmesota. 
The  two  Senators  from  Minnesota  and 
members  of  the  other  body  have  testified 
in  favor  of  important  projects  which  will 
add  to  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
State  and  to  its  economic  productivity. 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  proj- 
ect funds  to  plan  the  construction  of  a 
navigation  project  In  the  outer  harbor  of 
the  Duluth.  Minn. -Superior,  Wis.,  har- 
bor. The  bill  appropriates  $60,000.  I 
assure  Senators  that  this  is  a  project 
which  means  much  to  the  entire  Great 
Lakes  area. 

Also,  the  bill  appropriates  $50,000  to 
plan  the  construction  of  a  navigation 
project  in  the  inner  harbor  of  the 
Duluth-Superior  harbor. 

To  construct  a  9-foot  channel  in  the 
Minnesota  River,  the  bill  appropriates 
$500,000.  That  channel,  by  the  way, 
leads  down  into  the  grain -processing 
areas  of  Minnesota  and  into  .some  of  our 
newly  developed  industrial  areas.  It  will 
mean  a  great  saving  to  the  people  of  our 
State  and  will  be  a  great  help  to  the 
industrial  future  of  the  State. 

To  rectify  damages  on  the  Mississippi 
River  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  the  bill  authorizes 
$2,660,000. 

To  construct  improvements  in  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  drainage  basin,  the 
bill  appropriates  $368,000.  Anyone  who 
has  been  in  that  area  knows  the  prob- 
lems which  have  develop>ed  in  floods.  I 
can  assure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  is  an  economy-minded  Senator,  and 
whose  record  in  that  field  is  most  exem- 
plary, that  no  sum  of  money  will  be  bet- 
ter used  than  that  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  in  the  drainage  area  where  there 
have  been  severe  problems  resulting  from 
floods  over  the  years. 

The  bill  appropriates  the  sum  of 
$60,000  for  the  construction  of  a  flood 
control  project  on  the  Redwood  River  at 
Marshall.    Minn,       There     have     been 


two  or  three  serious  floods  in  that  area  in 
the  past  7  years,  causing  not  $60,000.  but 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands,  even 
millions  of  dollars  in  damages. 

To  plan  the  construction  of  a  flood 
control  project  at  Rushford,  Minn.,  the 
bill  appropriates  $75,000. 

To  construct  a  navigation  project  at 
St.  Anthony  Falls,  the  bill  appropriates 
$4,900,000. 

To  plan  the  construction  of  a  flood 
control  project  at  St.  Paul  and  South  St. 
Paul,  the  bill  appropriates  $600,000. 

I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  his  colleagues  know^  that  about 
4  years  ago  a  flood  occurred  in  that  area 
which  cost  the  people  of  that  area  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  I  hesitate  to  give  the 
exact  amount,  but  it  was  more  than  $10 
million.  This  flood  control  project  is 
desperately  needed. 

To  plan  the  construction  of  a  naviga- 
tion project  at  Two  Harbors,  the  bill  ap- 
propriates $6,000. 

To  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  flood 
control  project  at  Winona  Minn.,  the  bill 
appropriates  $80,000. 

I  desire  to  express  the  gratitude  of 
all  MinnesotarK  for  the  excellent  and 
painstaking  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  especially  the  sub- 
committee and  its  chairman  on  this  im- 
portant measure. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
added  funds  for  two  navigation  projects 
in  the  Duluth.  Minn.-Superior,  Wis., 
harbor,  and  an  appropriation  for  a 
navigation  project  at  Winona,  Minn. 
Each  of  these  three  projects  was  author- 
ized in  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
bill  as  enacted  into  law  on  July  14,  1960. 

These  projects  are  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  economy  of  northern  Minne- 
sota. According  to  a  recent  study,  the 
Duluth-Superior  harbor  had  more  traffic 
in  1958,  than  any  other  of  the  19  Great 
Lakes  harbors,  and  has  a  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  19.3  to  1,  higher  than  most  of 
the  other  Great  Lakes  harbors.  Two 
Harbors  is  also  a  major  Great  Lakes 
port,  and  has  the  highest  benefit -cost 
ratio  of  any  Great  Lakes  harbor — 68  to 
1. 

The  citizens  of  northern  Minnesota  are 
concerned  that  unless  Congress  approves 
these  projects  to  deepen  the  harbors  of 
Duluth-Superior  and  Two  Harbors,  these 
ports  will  not  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  of  the  St  Lawrence 
Seaway.  Citizens  of  other  States  will 
suffer  also  because  Duluth-Superior  and 
Two  Harbors  are  the  most  westerly  ports 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  system  and 
service  much  of  the  northern  region  of 
the  Midwest.  These  citizens,  however, 
are  confident  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove these  projects  which  are  so  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  of  their  region's 
economy. 

The  citizens  of  Minnesota  were  also 
pleased  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  concurred  in  the  House  ap- 
proval of  funds  to  initiate  construction 
of  the  St.  Paul-South  St.  Paul  flood  con- 
trol project.  They  had  been  disap- 
pointed when  the  1961  budget  of  the 
administration  did  not  recommend  funds 
for  this  project.  Three  times  in  the  last 
10  years,  the  Mississippi  River  has 
flr^oded  the.se  eommunities  and  caused 
more  than  $12  million  of  direct  damage 
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and  man>'  more  milUozis  of  indixecl  dajn- 
ages.  The  financial  wisdom  c>f  this 
project  is  obvious  when  the  fact  :-s  known 
that  its  cost  Ls  $7,070,000,  less  than  two- 
thirds  the  direct  dama-;es  incurred  m 
the  past  10  years  "Hii.s  project  is  even 
more  urgent  for  humar.;:arian  rea.-.orLS 
Three  tunes  m  the  p^Lst  decade  more 
than  6.000  residents  had  to  flee  their 
horces;  many  returned  to  find  their  pos- 
sessions either  damc.ged  or  lost  For  at 
least  a  month  after  each  of  the  three 
floods.  14.000  workers  remained  unem- 
ployed. Such  hardships  place  a  great 
burden  on  local  financial  resources,  a 
bmden  which  the  Federal  Government 
should  help  to  bear. 

The  water  problems  of  Minnesota  are 
not  unique,  and  these  Senators  who  rep- 
resent States  with  similar  water  prob- 
lems will,  I  am  sure,  join  with  me  to 
voice  our  appreciation  for  the  tireless 
efforts  and  deep  good  will  which  has 
characterized  the  work  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  as  they  con- 
sidered this  bill.  Their  recommenda- 
tions deserve  the  support  of  all  of  us. 

I  heartily  support  the  bill  which  is 
before  the  Senate.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Lcjui.-iiana. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatcr  from  Louisiana  yield? 

M  r  ELLF.NT)  F.R      I  yield. 

Mr  FU13PaCiHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  congratulating  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  work  they  have  done  on  the  bill.  I 
think  It  is  an  exceptionally  good  bilL 
I  especially  wish  to  thajik  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender  :  for  his  constructive  work 
and  his  fair  conduct  of  the  time-con- 
siimir.g  hearings  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. I  know  that  a  number  of  citi- 
zens of  my  State  have  come  each  year 
to  testify  on  various  aspects  of  the  pro- 
pram,  which  IS  so  important  m  my  State, 
and  they  are  always  received  with  cour- 
tesy and  are  given  a  fair  hearing. 

I  also  wish  to  e.xpress  my  appreciation 
to  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan],  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done  on 
the  bill.  Arkan.$a-s  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing its  senior  Senator  in  such  a  strategic 
position  on  the  CommitLee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  bill,  although 
drawn  up  before  the  Democra'ic  con- 
vention began,  represents  a  major  ^tep 
in  ca.rryin^  out  the  natural  resources 
plank  in  our  party  3  platform.  Thij 
plank  statt  s  the  truism  that  "natural 
resources  are  the  buthnght  of  all  the 
people."  It  .<oes  on  to  say  that  the 
Democratic  party  will  promote  a  cora- 
preheruive  national  resource  policy  .tnd 
bring  renewed  vigor  to  preserving  and 
developing  the  Nation's  re.sourcf-.s.  Th;.s 
bill  Ls  a  positive  step  m  gettiru  under 
way  a  mor*'  concentrated  effort  to  pro- 
t'^ct  our  natural  resources  birthright. 
I  feel  Certain  that  a  new  D''mocratic  ad- 
ministration will  mean  the  beginning  of 
a  forward-Iookin:;  pri-er am  of  sound  re- 
source conservation  wijrk. 

The  committees  recommendations  for 
the  Arkansa-s  River  program  are  a  sub- 
stantial boost  to  expedit.ng  work  on 
this  promising  project.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Arkansas  River  for  navlga- 


fior.ai  jju:po,sos  should  bring  unprece- 
cifi.Uxi  fCuiiomic  developmt-nt  to  the 
.-\rkaii.sa-^  Vti^ity  ai'ea.  Our  Nations  past 
experience  with  other  navigation  proj- 
ects, such  as  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  illtis- 
trates  the  possibilities  for  regional  indus- 
trial expansion  from  low-cost  water 
transportation.  The  addition  of  $4  mil- 
lion for  bank  stabilization  over  the 
House-approved  amendraen*;  was  good 
nevs  to  the  supporters  of  the  program. 
Bank  st.abili2ation  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  overall  project,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  considered  as  such  by  the  Budget 
officials  from  now  on.  I  am  also  pleased 
that  $200,000  has  been  added  for  ini- 
tiating planning  on  additional  locks  and 
dams  in  the  system.  Although  the  En- 
ginH?ers  could  have  effectively  used  more 
money,  this  is  at  least  a  substantial  start 
on  the  planning  for  these  units. 

Ihe  committee  has  recommended 
$500,000  for  construction  on  Millwood 
Reservoir. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult 
projects  to  get  under  way  in  my  State. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
thoroughly  f  amdiar  with  the  project,  and 
I  am  particulaiiy  pleased  that  this  ap- 
propriation is  included  in  the  bill. 

This  project  will  provide  flood  con- 
trol and  water  supplies  for  a  large  area 
of  southwest  Arkansas.  Substantial 
funds  have  already  been  appropriated 
for  the  project,  and  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  the  Budget  Bureau  .should 
recommend  against  further  appropria- 
tions to  continue  the  work.  The  $500,- 
000  will  be  sufBcient  to  get  the  project 
well  under  way.  The  Southwest  Arkan- 
sas Water  District  has  been  organized 
and  is  in  operation  to  handle  the  dis- 
tribution of  water  from  the  project.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  project  will  now 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Eeaver  Reservoir,  which  Is  very  near 
my  home  to-.vn  of  Payettevilie.  is  sched- 
uled to  be  allocat'C  s:  -lOO.OOO  In  con- 
struction funds  i:..s  ..s  the  last  umt 
in  the  White  River  Basin  program  and 
wiU  be  an  important  asset  in  helping 
bring  about  further  economic  develop- 
me.nt  in  northwest  Arkansa.s 

I  was  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee added  $150,000  to  initiate  plan- 
nmg  on  the  Ouachita  River  navigation 
project.  The  exi.sti:.g  navigation  chan- 
nel has  been  outmoded  for  years,  and 
modernization  and  deepening  of  the 
channel  was  authon/ed  in  thLs  year's 
pubhc  works  authorization  bill  The 
Ouachita  Valley  is  rich  in  natural  and 
human  resources,  and  the  availability  of 
cheap  water  transportation  hould  make 
the  region  even  more  attractive  to  out- 
side indust:-y  There  have  befn  many 
frustrations  and  disappointments  m  con- 
nection with  this  project,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  planning  funds  will  be  wel- 
come news  to  the  citizens  of  LhLs  area. 

There  are  other  .Arkan.sas  projects  in 
•rus  bill  which  I  could  m^^ntion.  but  I 
will  not  take  up  any  further  time  of  the 
Senate  m  doing  so  I  did  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  Item.s  which  are  sri  important 
to  the  citiaens  of  my  State.  I  know  the 
people  of  Arkansas  are  grateful  for  the 
committees  f  resight  :r.  undt  r standing 
our  water  problems. 


I  hope  that  all  of  the  Arkansas  proj- 
ects will  be  retained  in  the  conference 
committee. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  in- 
cluded in  this  appropriation  bill  are  f  und.H 
for  the  AEC  amounting  to  $2,452  960.000 
for  operatmg  expervses  and  $223  million 
for  plant  acquisition  and  construction. 
The  Commission  estimates  that  within 
this  fiscal  year  the  AEC  in  Idaho  at  the 
NRTS.  a  total  of  $40,103,000  will  be  spent 
as  operating  expenses  and  $30,269,000 
for  construction  work. 

Of  particular  interest  to  NRTS  is  the 
Senate  deletion  of  a  proviso  placed  ir.  the 
bill  by  the  House  of  Representauves 
which  would  have  Limited  the  aircraft 
nuclear  propulsion  program  Ui  $58  mil- 
lion during  the  coming  year  TT.e  Sen- 
ate bill  In  removing  this  limitation  ap- 
proved the  expected  expenditure  for  thi« 
program  up  to  $73  million  for  research 
and  development.  Of  thLs  approximate- 
ly $41,550,000  is  expected  to  be  .•^pent  on  a 
direct  cycle  reactor — Oeneral  Enectnc 
Co. — and  $27,500,000  on  the  Indirect 
cycle  reactor — Pratt  Whitney  Co 
Work  on  both  these  cycles  is  brin=r  done 
at  the  NRTS  and  it  is  expected  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  on  the  ba'-is  of  re- 
search and  development  work  now  being 
done  by  the  Commission  that  a  determi- 
nation will  be  made  as  to  which  of  the 
two  approaches  will  be  selected  for  the 
flying  prototype. 

Other  projects  in  which  money  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1961  will  be 
spent  in  Idaho  at  the  NRTS  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Navy  reactor  program  including 
the  natural  cirrulatlor  reactor  under 
contract  with  General  Electric  on  which 
construction  has  not  as  yet  be^un 

Construction  of  additional  t-fvLniral 
space  for  the  SPIiRT  reactor— $500  000 

Beginning  of  construction  of  an  nddl- 
tional  test  reactor  at  the  FTT?  NfTTl 
.'-ite— $24  million. 

Additions  and  modification.'^  to  the 
MTR-^TR  in  the  amount  of  $800,000. 

There  Is  widespread  interest  in  the 
development  of  a  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft, to  prevent  our  being  embarm.s.'^ed 
by  a  similar  develor>ment  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain 

The  coming  year  will  see  Idaho  ad- 
vance in  the  amount  of  work  it  is  doing 
in  the  atomic  energy  field  and  thrtTugh 
which  It  Is  a  major  contributor  to  the 
U3    leadership  In  atomic  energv 

Therefore,  it  Is  moRt  encouraging  to 
read  the  brief  comment  In  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  subject,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  commltte*  reco«rni7f-s  M.h-  larv  mima 
have  been  spent  on  Uiiij  pri«"tm  a:id  that 
It  Is  difficult  to  determine  *).■  '.Nt  t<->  more 
actively  pursue  the  direct  cycle  ur  the  in- 
direct cycle.  The  committee  Is  advised  that 
the  pro^mun  will  be  reviewed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  during  the  year,  to  de- 
termine the  mlliury  feaslbUlty  of  one  cycle 
or  the  other.  In  the  meantime,  the  com- 
mittee believes  the  full  amount  of  the  esti- 
mate should  be  available,  to  allow  the  Com- 
mlsalon  to  pursue  this  program  without 
limitation. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  .\f-  President,  will 
the  S«'nat/)r  from  LouLiiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  rVir. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair; .    Does  the  Sena- 


tor from  Louisliina  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana? 

Mr   ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr,  MANSFIILD  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  a  f  e  w  moments  today  to  say 
again  what  a  veiy  fine  job  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
Senator  Haydin,  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Senator  Ellender,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  have 
done  in  promotir;g  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Nations  natural  resources. 
The  many  prog  ams  carried  on  by  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  are  largely  responsible 
for  this  progress.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  again  shown  great 
foresight  in  attacking  the  problems  of 
the  West — irrigation,  flood  control, 
recreation,    and   power   generation. 

Montana  does  well  in  this  money  bill, 
and  I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  has  concurred  in  the 
House  action  in  providing  $2,500,000  to 
begin  construct  on  on  Yellowtail  Dam, 
in  southeastern  Vlontana.  This  is  a  very 
important  project,  a  large  development 
with  multipurpose  benefits.  The  com- 
mittee's recomriendation  will  be  joy- 
ously received  in  Montana  and  neigh- 
boring Wyoming  I  do  hope  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  be  able  to 
proceed  with  preliminary  construction 
work  and  site  preparation  at  an  early 
date. 

Last  year  the  Congress  provided  funds 
to  begin  preliminary  work  and  necessary 
rail  and  highway  relocation  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  F^ast  I.ench  unit  in  .southwest- 
em  Montana,  ''hi.s  year  the  budget  re- 
quest of  $2,800,000  will  enable  the  Bureau 
to  proceed  with  the  first  year  of  major 
construction  on  this  irrigation  project. 

The  Senate  committee  recommenda- 
tion of  $565  OOC  for  the  Helena  Valley 
unit  will  permit  work  to  proceed  toward 
the  complet  ion  c  f  this  project. 

The  $336,000  allowed  by  the  House 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  wUl  r>er- 
mlt  detailed  Investigation  of  the  JefTer- 
son  unit.  Misso  iri  River  Basin  project. 
The  unit  involves  storage  regulation  of 
the  Big  Hole  Ri-er  at  the  Reichle  Reser- 
voir site,  and  will  irrigate  approximately 
47,500  acres  of  r  ew  land  and  15.100  acres 
of  supplementa  land.s  The  lands  pro- 
posed for  irrigation  occur  in  a  number  of 
tracts  extendiru:  along  both  sides  of  the 
Jefferson  River  and  the  Missouri  River 
between  Tw  in  E  ridges  and  Canyon  Perry 
Reservoir,  in  Montana.  Both  Senator 
MiTRRAY  and  I  £.re  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  has  also  approved  this 
nonbudgeted  it*  m. 

The  Senate  committee  has  included 
several  Items  cf  great  interest  to  Mon- 
tana, which  we  e  not  included  In  the  bill 
as  sent  here  from  the  House.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclam.itlon's  basin  report  on  the 
Three  Porks  division  indicated  some  fa- 
vorable findin  ;s  concerning  the  West 
Bench  unit;  ard  I  am  most  pleased  that 
the  committee  has  recom.mended  an  ad- 
ditional $80.00(1  for  the  Bureau's  investi- 
gation program,  so  that  a  more  detailed 
study  of  this  project  can  be  undertaken. 
In  the  State  of  Montana  there  is  con- 
siderable interi?st,  especially  at  the  State 
college  in  Bozeman.  concerning  the  need 
for   controllln;   evaporation.     I   am    in 
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complete  agreement  with  the  $100,000 
Increeise  provided  for  the  Bureau's  pro- 
pram  of  engineering  research  on.  evapo- 
ration reduction,  which  will  supplement 
programs  in  Montana  and  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  program  un- 
der the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  inso- 
far as  Montana  is  concerned,  is  the  con- 
tinued construction  of  the  second  power- 
plant  at  the  Fort  Peck  Dam.  This  proj- 
ect is  neaiing  completion,  and  I  under- 
stand that  two  power  units  will  go  into 
service  by  the  end  of  1961. 

When  both  Senator  Murray  and  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  Appropriations,  we  di-scussed 
the  possibility  of  developing  the  Missouri 
River  above  Fort  Peck  Dam,  in  Montana. 
This  project  is  a  product  of  the  vision 
and  pioneering  spirit  of  Montana's  senior 
Senator  in  the  field  of  water-resource  de- 
velopment. He  has  spearheaded  this 
project,  one  which  I  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Montana  delegation  shall 
continue  to  pursue  in  line  with  his  rec- 
ommendations. Preliminary  estimates 
indicate  that  a  potential  of  600,000  kilo-\ 
watts  is  awaiting  development  between 
Fort  Peck  and  Great  Falls. 

This  work  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  and  the 
inclusion  of  $40,000  in  this  money  bill 
will  enable  them  to  proceed  with  the  very 
important  studies. 

Mr  President,  again  I  wish  to  say  how 
much  the  people  of  Montana  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  fine  work  being  done  by  our 
colleagues,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  HaydenI  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllendekI. 
They  are  truly  great  friends  of  the  We.^t. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Lotiisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
I  express  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
my  State,  as  well  as  my  own  feeling,  w  hen 
I  say  that  we  are  very  grateful  for  the 
consideration  the  committee  has  given 
us  in  connection  with  our  problems  in 
regard  to  floods  and  tlic  development  of 
our  resources.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  its  other  members — 
particularly  the  ranking  R.epubhcan 
member,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
IMr.  Young  1 — have  given  us  great  cun- 
sideration.  The  committee  maintained 
all  the  requests  made  by  the  budget  and 
supix)rted  the  action  of  the  House  in 
adding  to  the  budget  $100,000  for  plan- 
ning for  No.  2  Green  Reservoir;  and  I 
am  very  grateful  that  the  committee  in- 
cluded the  sum  of  $300,000  to  initiate 
construction  of  Fishtrap  Reservoir,  on 
the  Big  Sandy.  The  subcommittee  heard 
the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  floods  w  hich 
have  swept  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy 
for  100  years.  The  chairman  and  the 
other  subcommittee  member.s  gave  to 
those  who  came  from  that  area  a  great 
deal  of  consideration,  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  or  the  inclusion  of  this 
amount.  I  know  the  Senator  will  do  his 
best  to  maintain  it  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Hartkej.  because.  I  re- 
peat, we  have  provided  $3,225,000  more 
than  the  budget.  If  we  can  keep  that 
amoimt,  we  shall  have  ample  funds. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  oCfer 
the  amendments  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl'ie 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4.  in 
line  15.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$737.- 
884,600"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$738,- 
208,600". 

On  page  5.  line  1.  after  the  colon,  it  Is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  here- 
in provided  for  "ConBtructlon.  General"  not 
less  than  $300,000  shall  be  available  for  con- 
struction of  the  Mason  J  Nlblack  levee,  not 
less  than  $495,000  shall  be  available  for 
planning  and  construction  of  the  Salamonle 
Reservoir,  and  not  less  than  $100,000  shall  be 
available  for  planning  and  construction  of 
the  Sugar  Creek  levee,  ail  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  desire  to  have 
his  amendments  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr    H.^RTKE      Yes. 

Tlie  PRESHDING  OFFICFJl  With- 
out objection,  that  w;I".  be  done. 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President,  these 
amendment.'^  will  do  what  was  suggested 
earlier;  namel.v,  come  down  to  specific 
projects  for  Indiana.  The  amendment.": 
would  increase  the  amotint  appropri- 
ated up  to  the  stated  capabilitie--^  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  amendment.s 
would  remove  the  shackles,  so  to  speak, 
and  would  get  the  flood -control  program 
under  way. 

I  realize  tha:  my  distinguished  friend 
has  done  a  magnificent  job  in  the  cem- 
mlttee.  But  very  shortly  the  foreign-aid 
bill  will  be  before  us.  At  that  time  I 
wonder  whether  I  then  shall  hear  the 
same  Senators  exercise  the  same  deeree 
of  concern  in  regard  to  how  we  are  going 
to  spend  our  money.  Of  course  I  am  not 
opF>osed  to  that  program;  I  should  like 
to  see  it  canied  out.  But  I  wonder 
whether  the  same  Senators  will  then  ex- 
press the  same  concern  about  the  situa- 
tion, in  reversf' — in  other  words,  whether 
they  will  express  the  same  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  overseas  that 
they  have  exfiressed  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  in  this  country,  and  whether 
they  then  wUl  say  that  an  orderly  job  is 
being  done,  and  that  the  work  does  not 
need  to  be  accelerated,  and  that  what  is 
now  being  done  is  all  that  we  can  do. 

If  this  is  all  that  we  can  do,  we  had 
better  examine  our  capacity  to  survive 
as  a  Nation,  because  if  we  cannot  do  this 
job  in  order  to  preserve  our  natural  re- 
sources, even  in  accordance  with  the 
stated  capabilities, of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers, then  soon  we  shall  not  even  be  able 
to  dream  or  think  up  to  the  level  of  what 
heretofore  we  have  been  able  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  with- 
draw the  ame  idments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  frorr.  Indiana  has  ih^t  nghi; 
and  the  amendments  are  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  cpen  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  EHJJCNDER.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Illinois  iMr.  Douglas  1  desires  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendmer.i  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  '^■\'A  be  stated. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  On  page  4,  in 
line  5.  It  IS  proposed  to  strike  out, 
••$737,884,000".  and  to  insert  '-$737,859,- 
600 

On  page  4.  in  line  20,  after  the  colon. 
it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  used  for  levee  unit  No. 

5  Wibi.^h  Rl.'-r   Indiana; 

Ml-  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is  in  such  an  amiable  mood 
th..s  evening  and  that  he  has  his  char- 
acteristic zeal  for  economy. 

I  do  not  wish  to  labor  this  point  again 
at  great  length,  for  I  think  perhaps  in 
the  course  of  the  previous  debate  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  learned  of 
the  issues  at  stake 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  provides  both  for  an  appropriation 
on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Wabash  River. 
for  the  planning  of  specific  levees,  and 
that  It  also  provides  an  appropriation 
for  a  survey  as  to  whether  levees  should 
be  built  on  the  Illinois  side. 

Thi.s  medus.  in  effect — if  we  view  the 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  a  race  be- 
tween two  sister  States,  although  I  do 
not  like  to  consider  the  matter  in  that 
way^that  the  State  of  Indiana,  which 
already  has  crept  a  mile  ahead  of  Illi- 
nois, is  given  another  quarter  of  a  mile. 
But  we  in  Illinois  are  at  the  post,  and  we 
are  tiiven  a  start  of  about  100  yards.  So 
the  di.'Terential  advantage  of  Indiana 
over  Illinois  is  increased. 

I  stand  for  equal  protection  of  the  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  Wabash  River.  It 
was  a  shame  that  the  Indiana  people  got 
levees  at  Vmcennes.  with  no  correspond- 
ing levees  on  the  Illinois  side,  with  the 
result  that  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
Illinois  land  are  flooded  each  year,  be- 
cause of  the  Indiana  levees.  We  do  not 
want  that  to  happen  on  the  lower  Wa- 
bash or  a^  any  other  place  on  the 
Wabash. 

I  think  what  probably  should  be  done 
is  to  have  a  levee  built  to  protect  the 
city  of  Mount  Carmel.  and  to  have  a  cor- 
responding levee  built  on  the  other  side, 
to  protect  the  lands  on  the  Indiana  side. 
But  my  good  friend.s  from  Indiana 
are  really  "putting  something  over"  on 
us  when  they  are  promoting  the  con- 
struction of  a  levee  farther  south  on 
their  side,  when  there  are  no  real  pros- 
pects for  the  construction  of  a  corre- 
sponding levee  on  our  side. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  the  very 
amiable  and  economical  chairman  will 
accept  this  amendment,  which  will  save 
$25  000  and  will  preserve  equality  of 
treatment  to  the  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  river 

If  that  IS  not  done,  I  think  I  should 
serve  notice  that  we  will  fight  to  the 
death  any  appropriation  for  construc- 
tion money  for  a  levee  on  one  side,  if  it 
is  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
levee  on  our  side     This  is  not  a  declara- 


tion of  war:  but  it  is  a  declaration  of 
intent  and  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  on  this 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Sen.^tor  Paul  H.  IDouglas  in 
Opposition  to  Appropriation  of  $25,000 
FOR  Lrv  :e  Unft  No  5,  Wabash  River  Plan- 
ning IN  H  R   12326 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  able  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Senator  EXlender.  and  the 
Senate  will  be  willing  to  remove  from  this 
bill  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  precon- 
structlon  planning  work  on  levee  unit  No.  5, 
Wabash  River,  Ind. 

project  will  flood  ILLINOIS  LANDS 

The  reason  for  my  opposition  Is  the  grave 
danger  that  this  levee  project  to  protect 
some  Indiana  land  from  floods  would  greatly 
increase  the  flooding  and  damage  in  Mount 
Carmel.  111.,  and  in  the  farmlands  in  Wabash 
County,  III.,  downstream  from  Mount  Car- 
mel. I  have  had  many  urgent  appeals  from 
Illinois  people  against  this  project.  They 
are  alarmed  about  these  dangers.  They  have 
established  a  Wabash  County  Flood  Protec- 
tion Committee  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Mayor  Harry  C.  Miller,  of  Mount  Carmel, 
and  Leonard  W.  Koger,  Jr  .  its  chairman. 

INDLANA       OBJECTORS      ABE       PRESSING       LAWSCIT 
AGAINST    DISTRICT 

A  large  number  of  Indiana  residents  are 
also  objecting,  and  the  legality  of  the  levee 
unit  No.  5  is  itself  being  contested  In  the 
Indiana  courts.  The  pendency  of  this  liti- 
gation is  another  reason  to  withhold  further 
spending  now. 

ILLINOIS     SURVEY    FUNDS     DO     NO^    BALANCE    OFT 
INDIANA    PLANNING    APPROPRIATION 

I  understand  and  appreciate  the  commit- 
tees  desire  to  be  completely  fair  and  help- 
ful to  the  interests  of  the  Dlinois  as  well 
as  the  Indiana  residents,  for  it  has  also 
included  in  the  appropriation  for  surveys  an 
Item  of  $15,000  for  a  study  of  the  Wabash 
River  at  Mount  Carmel.  This  would  go  into 
the  feasibility  of  protective  works  on  the 
Illinois   side   across    from   levee   unit   No.    5. 

But  the  survey  holds  little  promise  for 
the  minoLs  Interests,  because  of  the  nega- 
tive findings  in  such  a  preliminary  study  by 
the  Engineers  back  In  1948.  And  the  plan- 
ning money  for  the  Indiana  levee  unit  poses 
an  imminent  threat  because  that  project 
was  authorized  way  back  In  1936.  If  pushed 
closer  to  the  point  of  readiness  for  construc- 
tion, as  the  appropriation  in  this  bill  would 
push  It,  there  Is  a  prospect  that  work  would 
go  ahead  on  the  Indiana  side  much  sooner 
and  serious  doubt  about  whether  Illinois  can 
ever,  or  will  ever,  get  protection  from  the 
resulting  higher  and  more  frequent  flood 
levels. 

I  would  gladly  support  funds  for  a  survey 
of  desirable  levees  on  the  Illinois  side  to 
protect  Mount  Carmel,  and  appropriate 
levees  across  the  way  on  the  Indiana  side 
to  be  sure  the  Illinois  protective  works  did 
not  worsen  conditions  on  the  Indiana  side — 
and  to  give  Indiana  parallel  and  equal  pro- 
tection. But  I  believe  the  proposal  in  this 
bill  which  gives  Indiana  priority  protection 
at  the  expense  of  Illinois  should  be  deleted. 

This  would  give  time  and  opportunity  for 
a  fuller  hearing  of  the  grounds  of  opposition 
to  the  letee  unit  by  the  committee  next  year 
and  a  better  balancing  by  the  committee  of 
the  various  Illinois  and  Indiana  Interests 
that  would  be  injured  and  benefited  before 
the  levee  unit  is  pushed  to  the  point  of  start- 
ing construction. 


It  would  also  allow  a  related  consideration 
of  the  flood  control  elTecta  of  various  up- 
stream reservoir  proposals,  some  already  au- 
thorized and  others  being  studied  as  a  part 
of  the  overall   Wabash  River  Valley  survey. 

It  would  also  enable  the  litigation  con- 
cerning levee  unit  No.  5  to  be  determined  by 
the  Indiana  courts  before  more  Federal 
funds  are  appropriated. 

Let  me  outline  somewhat  more  fully  the 
objections  to  this  project  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

OBJECTIONS   OUTLINKD 

t.  Pending  Indiana  litigation  makes  appro- 
pr.ation  now  premature 

The  proponents  of  levee  unit  No.  5  and 
the  brief  report  of  the  Engineers  (Senate 
hearings,  p.  2710)  leave  the  Impression  that 
the  legality  of  the  levee  unit  Is  Anally  deter- 
mined.   But  this  is  not  the  case 

It  is  true  that  a  court  order  setting  up  the 
district  was  entered  on  September  23,  1959 
But  104  petitioners,  residents  of  Indiana,  filed 
a  complaint  to  review  that  Judgment  on  De- 
cember 22.  1959.  and  that  complaint  la  pend- 
ing in  the  Gibson  County  circuit  court  It 
is  docket  No.  11.535.  The  Utle  of  the  case 
is  Margaret  B.  Brown  and  Mark  W.  Loxcell, 
Trustees.  Birdie  R  Gray.  Trustee  and  Others 
V.  Stephen  A.  Blood  and  Others. 

I  understand  a  special  judge.  Hon.  Joe 
A  Lowdermllk.  has  t>een  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  to  hear  and  try 
the  issues. 

The  last  reported  action  In  the  case  was  a 
motion  by  some  of  the  principal  defendants 
on  June  23.  1960.  for  a  continuance  to  give 
them  time  to  file  their  answer  before  August 
At  last  account  that  answer  was  not  filed 
If  this  answer  Is  filed  before  September,  pre- 
sumably the  case  could  be  heard  In  Sep- 
tember. 

But  the  length  of  that  hearing  Is  difficult 
to  guess,  and  the  expressed  determination  of 
the  petitioning  objectors  to  carry  this  case  to 
the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  If  necessary 
makes  It  clear  that  no  early,  final  decision  is 
probable  or  possible  The  seriousness  with 
which  these  legal  objections  are  being  urged 
in  Indiana  Is  evidenced  by  the  880-page 
length  of  the  petition,  the  Itirge  number  of 
petitioners.  104.  who  have  Joined  In  the  ac- 
tion; and  their  decision  to  exercise  their  full 
legal  rights  of  apf>eal  if  necessary  to  block 
a  project  they  strongly  opp>ose 

I  am  confident  the  committee  might  have 
reached  a  different  conclusion  about  this 
appropriation  at  this  time,  had  these  facts 
been  outlined  to  It  more  fully.  Surely  It 
would  be  Improvident  to  spend  Federal  funds 
even  for  planning  In  connection  with  a  levee 
district  which  may  be  ruled  out  by  action  of 
the  Indiana  State  courts. 

2.  Building  this  levee  would  flood 
other  lands 

The  more  substantial  basis  of  opposition 
to  levee  unit  No.  5.  even  If  the  legal  ob- 
jections are  later  removed,  however.  Is  the 
severe  damage  this  new  levee  will  inflict  on 
other  lands. 

Illinois  property  owners  have  already  had 
such  an  experience  as  a  result  of  the  build- 
ing of  levees  on  the  Wabash  below 
Vincennes.  Illinois  landowners  there  have 
had  to  give  up  their  farms,  and  the  threats 
to  Wabash  County  farmers  below  Mount 
Carmel  and  to  Mount  Carmel  are  even  more 
serious. 

In  their  comments  supplied  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  frankly  conceded  In  brief  and 
general  terms  the  damaging  results  that  the 
building  of  levee  unit  No.  6  will  have.  These 
comments  state   (Senate  hearings,  p.  2710)  : 

"The  Corps  of  Engineers  recognizes  that 
the  construction  of  levee  unit  No.  5  will 
increase  the  flood  level  at  Mount  Carmel.  the 
frequency  of  damaging  floods  and   the  an- 
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nual  average  Hood  damage  In  Wabash 
County,  ni  ,  the  extent  of  which  would  be 
determined  during  the  course  of  a  study." 

But  these  elenents  of  dama^  to  Mount 
Carmel  and  111  nols  farmlands  downriver 
have  been  much  more  carefully  detailed  by 
Mr  Leonard  M.  Koger,  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
Wabash  County  ^lood  Protection  Committee, 
in  his  statemen:  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  He  estimates  the  damages 
to  Illinois  buBlntss  and  farm  property  values 
to  aggregate  $6  rillUon. 

Let  me  list  h  s  well-documented  conclu- 
sions. He  Indicates  that  the  construction 
of  levee  unit  No.  5  will : 

1.  Create  an  Lnmedlate  and  serious  flood 
threat  to  one-U.lrd  of  the  area  In  the  in- 
corporated city  limits  of  Mount  Carmel  and 
to  over  12.000  acres  of  farm  and  rural  prop- 
erty In  Wabash  County,  111. 

2.  Increase  floxl  level  by  five  feet  at  the 
highest  stage  at  which  confinement  will  be 
operative 

3.  Increase  th<'  frequency  of  major  floods 
of  a  27-foot  stage  (10  feet  above  flood  stage) 
to  an  average  cf  one  every  four  years  In- 
stead of  the  prevailing  frequency  of  one 
every  11  years. 

4.  Increase  the  frequency  of  disastrous 
floods  of  the  nature  of  the  31  foot  flood  In 
1913  from  one  In  47  years  to  an  average  of 
seven  in  100  yeari. 

5.  Cause  the  tnnual  average  flood  damage 
In  Wabash  County  to  Increase  approximately 
100  percent. 

6.  Create  a  serious  threat  to  the  general 
health  and  welfare  in  the  city  of  Mount  Car- 
mel If  the  Increased  flow  of  flood  waters 
causes  the  water  treating  plant  and  sewerage 
plant  to  become  Inoperative  and  force  the 
shutdown  of  the  electric  generating  and  gas 
distribution  facilities  of  the  local  company. 

7.  Create  an  unfavorable  climate  of  the 
Industrial  development  of  the  area  and  will 
tend  to  discourage  expansion  of  Industry 
already  located  In  the  area. 

8.  Cause  an  Immediate  decrease  In  the 
value  of  resldertial.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural property  to  the  extent  of  $6  million  as 
shown  by  lnter\ening  petitions  filed  by  Illi- 
nois property  owners. 

9.  Cause  fiood  waters  to  remain  loriger  on 
and  move  mor*  rapidly  across  agricultural 
land  reducing  s-Jil  fertUity  by  water  logging 
and  erosion. 

For  the  fuller  information  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate— ^nd  of  conferences,  should 
this  go  to  conference — I  Include  at  this  jx>lnt 
the  full  text  of  Mr    Rogers  statement: 

Opposition    to    Appropriation    of    Funds    for 
Indiana  Levee  Unit  No   5 

(Statement  of  Leonard  M  Kogrr.  Jr.,  chair- 
man, Wabash  County  Flo<<l  Protection 
Committee,  Wabash  County,  ni.,  before 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Apr  27,  1960) 

The  Wabash  County  Flood  Protection  Com- 
mittee came  Into  existence  In  August  1956, 
when  certain  Indiana  property  owners  were 
petitioning  Indiana  Oit>son  County  circuit 
court  to  create  levee  district  No.  5  prepara- 
tory to  seeking  Federal  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  Indiana  levee  unit  No.  5  on  the  In- 
diana side  of  the  Wabash  River.  Indiana 
levee  unit  No.  5  received  congressional 
authorisation  under  a  Flood  Control  Act 
adopted  June  22.  1936. 

This  committee  was  created  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  opposing  all  efforts  to  con- 
summate the  construction  of  levee  unit  No. 
5  In  Indiana,  opposite  Mount  Carmel  and  Wa- 
bash County.  111.  The  committee  repre- 
sents several  hundred  property  owners  In 
Mount  Carmel  and  Wabash  County.  Among 
the  groups  supporting  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee are  Industrial  plants,  including  a 
large  paperboard  factory,  a  lumber  company, 
a  sand  and  gravel  company,  a  grain  elevator, 


a  farm  Implement  company,  and  an  electric 
and  gas  company.  There  are  small  business 
establishments  supporting  the  committee. 
It  has  the  backing  of  the  city  council  of 
Mount  Carmel,  the  Mount  Carmel  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  county  board  of  com- 
missioners. Civic  organizations  of  the  area 
support  the  committees  work,  as  well  as  the 
county  farm  bureau  organization,  and  other 
groups. 

The  Wabash  County  Flood  Protection  Com- 
mittee has  been  active  during  the  past  4 
years  alerting  residents  of  Wabash  County 
to  the  potential  and  Inherent  dangers  which 
come  with  construction  of  a  levee  such  as 
the  one  prop>06ed  opp>06lte  their  community. 
The  committee  has  also  helped  those  prop- 
erty owners,  both  Individuals  and  business 
establishments,  file  over  325  intervening  pe- 
titions In  Gibson  County  circuit  court  re- 
monstrating to  the  formation  of  the  levee 
district. 

Wabash  County,  located  in  the  southeast- 
erly part  of  Illinois  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Wabash  River,  Is  one  of  the  smallest 
counties  In  the  State.  The  county  covers  an 
area  of  nearly  220  square  miles  and  has  a 
population  of  approximately  15.000.  The 
area  Is  predominently  agricultural  with  86 
percent  of  the  land  devoted  to  crops,  pas- 
ture, and  woodland.  The  soil  in  the  county 
Is  rich  and  productive,  jrleldlng  wheat,  hay. 
oats,  vegetables,  and  providing  abundant 
food  for  livestock.  Since  1989.  numerous  oU 
wells  have  appeared  In  many  parts  of  the 
county  and  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  have 
been  pumped  from  the  stlU  productive  area. 

The  normal  average  temperature  in  Wa- 
bash County  Is  56  F.  with  an  average  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  of  78°  for  July  and 
32°  for  January.  Recorded  temperature  ex- 
tremes are  112'  above  and  22'  below  zero. 
The  normal  annual  precipitation  in  Wa- 
bash County  Is  42  Inches. 

Mount  Carmel.  the  county  seat  of  Wabash 
County,  has  a  population  of  approximately 
10,000.  Other  smaller  c<^>mm unities  in  the 
county  are  Allendale.  KeerLsburg.  Bellnnont. 
Ijancaster,  Cowling,  FriendsvUle,  and  Pat- 
ton.  Wabash  County  has  for  its  eastern 
boundary  approximately  40  m:ies  eif  Wabash 
River  bank. 

Mount  Carmel  lies  opposite  the  mouths  of 
the  White  and  Patoka  Rivers  which  empty 
Into  the  parent  stream  from  the  east  brink 
at  Wabash  River  mlloa  95.6  and  94  6,  re- 
spectively. Mount  Carmel  is  laid  out  on  a 
square  street  pattern  and  covers  an  area  of 
approximately  1.286  acres  along  a  bluff 
which  frtnges  the  lowlands  adjacent  to  the 
right  bank  ot  the  river.  About  one-third  of 
the  city  area,  410  acres.  Is  located  In  the 
flood  plain.  Development  In  this  area  is  pri- 
marily Industrial  and  residential.  Indus- 
trial establishments  Include  .sand  and  gravel 
works,  lumberyard,  grain  elevator,  paper 
company,  logging  op>eratlon,  and  farm  Im- 
plement company  as  well  as  local  electric 
and  gas  plant,  city  water  Intake,  city  pump- 
ing station,  and  city  sewerage  p;."int 

The  Wabash  River  gage  Is  located  on  the 
property  of  the  local  electric  and  gas  com- 
pany and  dally  records  are  kept  by  that  or- 
ganization. The  gage  location  Is  approxi- 
mately 94  5  river  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Wab€ish  River.  The  gage  zero  eleva- 
tion at  this  point  is  371.46  feet  above  sea 
level  and  the  flood  stage  Is  17  feet.  The 
maximum  stage  within  the  period  of  reccM-d 
for  this  gage  Is  31  feet  which  was  measured 
on  March  30,  1913.  The  maximum  dis- 
charge measurement  at  this  Fwlnt  is  279.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  and  the  minimum  is 
2.060  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  estimated 
average  annual  runoff  volume  is  17.648.000 
acre-feet,  or  11.51  Inches  depth  over  the 
drainage  basin  above  Mount  Carmel.  This 
volume  correspnands  to  an  average  dif;chf«-ee 
of  24,800  cubic  feet  per  second 


There  are  ro  records  to  Indicate  the 
March  1913  flood  has  ever  been  exceeded  at 
Mount  Carmel.  The  following  chart  gives  the 
dates  and  stages  for  the  major  floods  ex- 
perienced In  Wibash  County: 

Crest  stage 
Flood  crest  date:  (feet) 

Aug.   9,    1875 28  3 

Apr.    2,    1»04.._ 27.  1 

May   13,   1908 24.9 

Mar.    30,    19i:i 31.0 

Feb  7,  1916 26.  7 

Apr.    23,    192:1 26.0 

June  2,   1927__ 24  8 

Jan.   17,  1930 27   1 

Mar.    29,    1933 23  7 

May  20,   1933 26.1 

Jan.  23,  1937 27.0 

Apr.   16,   1938 23.9 

Mar.  20,  1939 24  7 

Apr.    24,    193J 25.2 

May  25.  1943 27.6 

Apr.    16,    1944 

Apr.  26,  1948 22.9 

Jan.    23,    1949 __ 25.9 

Jan.    16,    1953 27  0 

Feb.    18,    1953 25.5 

Apr.  9,  1950 22,96 

Feb    20.  1951 23.87 

July  7,  1957 23.0 

June   15,  195-3 24  6 

Jan.    30,     1959 .-.  22   98 

Feb.  20,  1959 23   6 

In  Wabash  County  agricultural  losses  re- 
sulting from  flood  damage  for  the  year  1957 
amounted  to  $300,000.  Over  10  000  acres 
of  land  were  Involved.  In  1958.  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  flood  damages  for  the 
county  was  $3''5.0O0,  Involving  approximate- 
ly 12,C)00  acres. 

Flood  damace  In  the  urban  area  of  Mount 
Carmel  begins  when  the  river  stAge  reaches 
23  feet.  Serious  damage  begins  at  the  stage 
.'.'  27  feet.  At  the  27^-foot  stage  floodwater 
covers  the  ral  road  sldmg  on  the  property 
t-f  the  electric  company  making  impo-sslble 
the  delivery  o:'  coal  which  !.«  necessary  for 
electric  generation  The  same  stage  Is  criti- 
cal to  a  large  paper  manufarturfng  plant 
located  In  the  same  area,  as  well  as  the 
sand  and  gra\el  company,  lumberyard  and 
sewerage  plan.  At  a  31-foot  flood  stage 
the    city    wate-    plant    becomes    Inoperative. 

These  industries  have  located  or,  the  fiood 
;.ilains  of  the  Wabash  River  t'^r  essentially 
two  good  reasons,  (li  The  need  for  water 
transp'^rtation  as  In  the  case  ot  the  sand 
and  eravel  operations  which  also  obtains 
Its  raw  material  from  the  bed  of  the  river. 
I  2)  The  need  :or  large  volumes  of  wat<*r  for 
coohi.g  and  privesslr^g  purposes  Both  the 
:.irsre  paperb"")ird  manufacturing  concern 
and  the  e.ertric  generating  c-vimpany  men- 
tioned previtufly  use  vast  amounts  of  water 
for  these  purpKJses. 

It  Is  true  anyone  building  in  p^j^h  an 
area  should  expect  to  contend  with  the 
natural  or  regulated  flood  flow  of  water. 
These  industries  have  taken  precautions  to 
mitigate  against  natural  floods,  but  they  are 
not  prepared  to  suffer  losses  through  In- 
creased flows  and  flood  heights  caused  by 
acts  of  others.  Nor  should  they  be  required 
to  do  so. 

The  flood  risk  in  the  past  has  had  very 
little  effect  on  industrial  property  values. 
It  is  admitted  that  possibility  of  flooding 
may  have  served  to  depress  residential  prop- 
erty values  and  probably  has  prevented,  to 
some  extent,  normal  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Flood  warning  in  ample  time  to  permit 
the  safe  evacuation  of  persons  from  the 
flood  plain  is  normally  possible  due  to  the 
slowly  rising  flood  hydrograph.  Consequent- 
ly, loss  of  life  from  floods  Is  Improbable  and 
there  Is  no  record  or  recollection  of  any  loss 
of  life  in  the  countv  due  to  floods      Neither 
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does  the  record  Indicate  there  has  ever  been 
an  epidemic  attributable  to  the  floods. 

Records  of  the  average  annual  direct  and 
Indirect  flood  damages  are  not  available  for 
the  city  of  Mount  Carmel.  In  a  report  made 
by  the  Department  of  Army,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Louisville  district,  April  15,  1948. 
the  average  annual  direct  and  Indirect  dam- 
ages for  the  flooding  conditions  at  that  time 
were  estimated  to  be  817.300  and  $4,900. 
resjjectlvely.   In   terms   of    1948   dollars. 

Mount  Carmel  and  the  adjacent  rural  areas 
In  the  county  have  no  flood  protection. 
Congress  has  authorized  no  flood  protection 
projects  for  the  area.  However.  Congress 
has  authorized  the  construction  of  an  agri- 
cultural levee  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the 
Wabash  River. 

The  project  known  as  levee  unit  No.  5 
Is  located  In  Gibson  and  Posey  Counties, 
Indiana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash 
River  opposite  Mount  Carmel  and  Wabash 
County.  The  plan  involves  the  construc- 
tion of  an  earth  levee  system  which  would 
provide  protection  for  approximately  45.000 
acres  of  Indiana  land  against  a  flood  equal 
to  that  having  an  average  frequency  of  7 
times  In  100  years.  This  project  received 
congressional  authorization  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  adopted  on  June  22,  1936.  The 
estimattd  cost  of  the  work  is  approximately 
•  10  rallllon  for  construction  and  over  1600,- 
000  for  land  and  damages. 

Tndiana  landowners  began  the  necessary 
steps  to  form  the  required  levee  district 
several  years  ago.  This  first  attempt  resulted 
in  an  adverse  Indiana  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. Again  In  1956  the  Indiana  Interests 
Initiated  the  formal  ootirt  proceedings  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  levee  district  which 
would  be  the  authority  responsible  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  levee.  The 
petition  requesting  the  Gibson  County  Cir- 
cuit Court  to  establish  the  levee  district  was 
signed  by  five  large  landowners  of  Gibson 
and  Posey  Counties.  In  their  petition  they 
set  out  the  physical  facts  of  the  levee.  These 
physical  dimensions  are  Identical  to  levee 
plans  previously  submitted  by  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers,  Louisville  district. 

Levee  unit  No  5  Is  described  as  an  earth 
levee  with  an  average  height  of  11  feet,  an 
average  base  width  of  78  feet,  and  a  crown 
width  of  12  feet.  The  proposed  levee  Is  45.2 
miles  long  and  designed  to  protect  some 
45,000  acres  of  land.  The  levee  begins  at 
a  point  approximately  3  miles  southwest  of 
Patoka.  Ind.  From  that  point  the  levee 
will  carry  west  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Patoka  River  for  approximately  8  miles. 
There,  where  the  Patoka  flows  into  the  Wa- 
bash directly  opposite  Mount  Carmel,  the 
levee  turns  toward  the  south  and  runs  along 
the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Wabash  River  fol- 
lowing it  to  the  point  where  the  Black  River 
empties  Into  the  Wabash.  Prom  there  the 
levee  traverses  up  the  northerly  bank  of  the 
Black  River  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  a 
point  known  as  Johnson.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  of  the  45.000  acres  of  land  the  levee 
will  protect,  over  one-third  is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  only  a  few  landowners. 

The  top  of  the  levee  opposite  Mount  Carmel 
will  be  at  an  elevation  of  404 '2  feet  above 
sea  level.  In  order  to  top  the  levee  the  flood 
crest  will  reach  33  feet  on  the  Mount  Carmel 
river  gage.  This  is  somewhat  higher  than 
the  record  1913  flood.  The  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  terms  the  levee  a  15-year  levee, 
indicating  It  will  be  overrun  on  an  aver- 
age of  once  every  15  years.  According  to 
testimony  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Bailey.  Chief.  Engi- 
neering Division,  U.S.  Army  Engineer  dis- 
trict. Louisville,  during  a  hearing  held  rela- 
tive to  the  formation  of  Levee  District  No.  5. 
when  the  levee  Is  overrun  a  portion  of  it 
will  be  washed  away  and  would  afford  no 
protection.  Such  condition  would  prevail 
on  the  average  of  once  every  15  years     Mount 


Carmel  has  not  experienced  such  a  flood  for 
over  47  years. 

The  engineers  also  state  that  under  the 
conditions  of  conflnement  created  by  the 
levee  the  23-foot  stage  ( the  stage  at  which 
damage  begins  In  Wabash  County )  would  be 
equaled  or  exceeded  on  the  average  of  once 
every  I'j  years  or  about  the  same  as 
under  present  conditions  of  stream  con- 
flnement. Also,  according  to  Mr.  Bailey, 
under  conditions  of  conflnement  produced 
by  construction  of  the  levee  It  Is  estimated 
the  Increase  for  the  highest  stage  at  which 
confinement  will  be  operative,  or  the  maxi- 
mum Increase,  will  be  5  feet.  Major  floods 
having  a  stage  of  27  feet  would  be  equaled  or 
exceeded  on  the  average  of  about  once  every 
4  years  as  compared  to  once  every  11  years 
under  the  present  conditions  of  conflnement. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  flood 
damage  would  be  slightly  over  twice  the  esti- 
mated dam-ige   without   conflnement. 

Although  the  flood  plains  In  the  eastern 
portion  of  Wabash  County  are  somewhat  de- 
flned  because  of  the  abrupt  Increase  of  eleva- 
tion at  the  edge  of  the  flood  plain,  confine- 
ment created  by  the  proposed  Indiana  levee 
would  tend  to  have  disastrous  effects  on  agri- 
cultural and  urban  property  In  the  Illinois 
flood  plain.  Not  only  would  the  frequency  of 
major  floods  Increase  but  the  floodwaters 
would  remain  standing  on  agricultural  land 
for  a  greater  length  of  time.  At  the  same 
time  the  current  of  the  stream  would  In- 
crease considerably  thereby  catislng  scouring 
and  erosion  of  the  agricultural  land.  Crop 
losses  caused  by  the  overflow  onto  Illinois 
farmland  would  make  the  soil  Incapable  of 
being  farmed  In  an  efBclent  and  husband- 
manlike manner.  Such  conditions  would 
force  eventual  abandonment  of  acreage  as 
tillable  land. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rochester,  111  .  there  Is 
now  a  structure  known  as  Rochester-Mc- 
Cleary  Bluffs  levee  designed  to  protect  a 
portion  of  the  agricultural  land  In  the  south 
part  of  Wabash  County.  This  levee,  con- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  landowners 
protected  by  It,  would  be  greatly  endangered 
If  proposed  levee  unit  No.  5  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  were  built. 

Property  owners  in  Mt  Carmel  and  Wabaah 
Cotrnty  fear  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
levee  unit  No.  5  will  cause  great  economic 
loss.  Soon  after  proceedings  began  In  Gib- 
son County  circuit  court,  requesting  estab- 
lishment of  the  levee  district,  hundreds  of 
Mount  Carmel  and  Wabash  Cotonty  residents 
flled  Intervening  petitions  opposing  such  ac- 
tion. In  these  intervening  petitions  the 
opponents  of  the  levee  swore  the  value  of 
their  property  would  be  decreased  to  the  ex- 
tent of  some  $6  million  If  the  proposed  levee 
were  constructed  In  1958  Special  Judge 
Lester  Nixon,  of  the  Gibson  County  circuit 
court,  held  that  the  court  had  no  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  the  objections  of  the  Illinola 
residents.  Therefore.  Wabash  County  prop- 
erty owners  are  without  recourse  In  the  In- 
diana proceedings.  Many  Indiana  residents 
outside  the  levee,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Patoka  River,  as  well  as  pipeline  and 
oil  companies  continue  to  oppose  the  for- 
mation of  the   levee  district. 

As  of  this  date,  the  formation  of  the  levee 
district  for  Indiana  levee  unit  No  5  Is  still 
In  litigation  in  the  Gibson  County  circuit 
court.  So  long  as  this  question  Is  still  be- 
fore the  court  It  would  seem  questionable  as 
to  whether  Congress  would  want  to  appro- 
priate further  funds  for  surveys,  studies,  de- 
tailed planning  or  actual  construction,  if  It 
were  aware  of  this  fact. 

Throughout  the  long  and  vigorously  con- 
tested court  proceedings  it  has  been  appar- 
ent that  Illinois  landowners  will  not  be 
awarded  compensation  for  the  $6  million 
damages  they  will  suffer  If  the  authorized 
levee  Is  constructed.  The  court  has  held  It 
has  no  Jurisdiction  to  hear  the  Intervening 


petitions  and  the  claims  for  damages  of  Il- 
linois property  owners.  It  follows  that  at  the 
same  time  It  would  have  no  Jurisdiction  to 
award  damages  to  those  same  property  own- 
ers. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Wabash 
Valley  Association  has  actively  promoted  de- 
velopment of  the  Wabash  Valley  In  Illinois 
and  Indiana.  That  group  has  comprehensive 
plans  for  making  the  Wabash  navigable  and 
for  flood  control  along  the  valley.  Included 
In  their  proposals  are  plans  for  construction 
of  several  reservoirs  In  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Wabash  River.  Appropriations  have 
been  provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  construction  of  some  of  these  It  could 
be  that  reservoirs  such  as  these  will  alle- 
viate some  part  of  the  flood  problem  In  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Wabash  To  buUd  a 
levee  such  as  unit  No.  5  in  Posey  and  Gibson 
Counties  In  Indiana  before  the  upper  reser- 
voirs are  built  and  before  their  effectiveness 
Is  determined,  seems  to  be  premature.  How- 
ever, the  Indiana  Interests  with  the  backing 
of  the  Wabash  Valley  Association  continue 
to  seek  appropriations  for  levee  unit  No.  5 
In  Indiana. 

In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives  did  not  deem  It 
necessary  to  make  further  appropriations  for 
this  levee.  The  situation  and  conditions 
have  not  changed  since  last  year.  It  would 
appear  that  the  same  wise  decisions  to  omit 
funds  for  this  levee  again  in  this  session 
would  be  Justifiable. 

In  a  report  dated  April  15.  1948.  of  a  sur- 
vey made  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Louis- 
ville district,  the  question  of  flood  protection 
for  Mount  Carmel  and  the  adjacent  rural 
area  was  dlscus.sed.  It  was  the  conclusion 
of  that  group  that  protection  for  only  a 
small  portion  of  Mount  Carmel  could  be 
economically  justified  but  It  would  not  prove 
feasible  to  protect  with  agricultural  levees 
the  great  rural  portion  of  Wabash  County 
which  lies  opposite  the  proposed  Indiana 
levee  unit  No.  5. 

If  the  Indiana  levee  Is  not  constructed, 
there  is  no  need  to  build  a  levee  In  Illinois. 
There  Is  no  need  then  to  place  the  burden 
of  construction  costs  on  all  the  taxpayers, 
and  the  financial  responsibility  of  maintain- 
ing and  operating  an  unnecessary  levee  on 
the  local  people. 

This  committee,  speaking  for  a  vast  num- 
ber of  Individuals,  businessmen,  civic  organ- 
izations, local  governing  bodies  and  others, 
respectfully  requests  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  give  due  consideration  to  Its  plea 
for  deletion  from  the  appropriation  bill  any 
and  all  funds  designated  for  further  study, 
planning  or  construction  of  Indiana  levee 
No  5. 

Summary 

The  Wabash  County  Flood  Protection 
Committee  urges  opposition  to  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  Indiana  levee  unit  No  5 
for  the  following  reasons. 

The  construction  of  Indiana  levee  unit 
No.  5  will: 

1.  Create  an  Immediate  and  serious  flood 
threat  to  one-third  of  the  area  In  the  Incor- 
porated city  limits  of  Mount  Carmel  and  to 
over  12.000  acres  of  farm  and  rural  property 
In  Wabash  County,  111. 

2  Increase  flood  level  by  5  feet  at  the 
highest  stage  at  which  conflnement  will  be 
operative. 

3.  Increase  the  frequency  of  major  floods 
of  a  27-foot  stage  (10  feet  above  flood  stage) 
to  an  average  of  one  every  4  years  instead  of 
the  prevailing  frequency  of  one  every  11 
years. 

4  Increase  the  frequency  of  disastrous 
floods  of  the  nature  of  the  31-foot  flood  in 
1913  from  one  In  47  years  to  an  average  of 
seven  In  100  years. 

6.  Cause  the  annual  average  flood  damage 
in  Wabash  County  to  Increase  approximately 
100  percent. 
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6.  Create  a  serious  thre&t  to  the  general 
health  and  welfarf-  '■  ■ :  ■•  city  of  Mount  Car- 
mel if  the  Increufced  flaw  of  fkx>dwat«rs 
causes  the  water  treaiing  plant  and  sewerage 
plant  to  become  Inoperative  and  force  the 
shutdown  of  the  electric  generating  and  gas 
distribution  facilities  of  the  local  company. 

7.  Create  an  unfavorable  climate  for  the 
Industrial  development  of  the  area  and  will 
tend  to  discourage  expansion  of  industry  al- 
ready located  In  the  area. 

8.  Cause  an  immediate  decrease  in  the 
value  of  residential,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural property  to  the  extent  of  >6  million  as 
shown  by  Intervening  petitions  filed  by  Illi- 
nois property  owners. 

9  Cause  floodwaters  to  remain  longer  on 
and  move  more  rapidly  across  agricultural 
land  reducing  soil  fertility  by  waterlogging 
and  erosion. 

Since  Indiana  courts  will  assume  no  Juris- 
diction over  Illinois  property.  Illinois  land- 
owners will  not  be  comp>ensated  for  damages 
resulting  from  the  construction  of  the  In- 
diana levee. 

The  question  of  the  formation  of  levee 
district  No.  5  Is  still  In  the  process  of  con- 
tested litigation  and  the  outcome  of  the  suit 
remains  to  be  determined. 

There  are  other  flood  abatement  projects 
upstream  In  the  Wabash  River  Valley,  which 
when  completed  may  make  the  construction 
of  levee  No  5  unnecessary. 

When  considering  the  ratio  of  benefits  to 
costs  for  the  project,  the  costs  used  for  such 
computation  did  not  include  costs  repre- 
sented by  damages  suffered  by  Illinois  prop- 
erty owners. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  1948  survey 
conducted  by  the  US  Corps  of  Engineers  it 
is  not  economically  feasible  to  protect  the 
rural  areas  adjacent  to  Mount  Carmel  with 
levees.  There  has  been  no  substantial 
change  In  the  physical  problem  since  that 
time.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  the  rural 
areas  could  be  protected  more  economically 
now  than  previously. 

This  committee  questions  the  wisdom  of 
spending  large  amoimts  of  money  for  proj- 
ects which  Increase  the  agricultural  poten- 
tial of  certain  favored  land,  at  the  expense 
of  extensive  damage  to  neighboring  land, 
while  other  agencies  of  the  Government  are 
spending  taxpayers'  money  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  land  In  crop  production 

This  committee  objects  to  and  rebels  at 
the  idea  that  In  order  to  pay  for  the  con- 
struction of  levee  unit  No.  5  Illinois  taxpay- 
ers will  contribute  more  funds  toward  the 
construction  of  the  levee  than  will  the  In- 
diana taxpayers. 

No  appropriation  was  made  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  for  further  study 
or  planning  on  levee  unit  No.  5.  Conditions 
have  not  changed  since  last  year  and  cer- 
tainly no  appropriations  are  warranted  again 
this  year. 

I  have  also  received  a  statement  presented 
by  an  Indiana  landowner.  Mr  John  F.  Hull. 
Sr.,  on  May  34,  1960.  before  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  in  opposition 
to  the  construction  of  Indiana  levee  unit 
No.  5.  Although  I  believe  Mr.  Hull  has  been 
misinformed  In  reference  to  the  costs  of  the 
essential  relocation  of  railroad  bridges  and 
tracks  resulting  from  this  project  and  has 
somewhat  overstated  them,  his  general  de- 
scription of  the  project  Itself  and  of  the 
effects  erf  building  up  a  levee  wall  which 
protects  a  roughly  rectangular  area  of  farm- 
land, but  thereby  throws  the  water  In  larger 
quantities  at  more  rapid  flows  and  In  greater 
depths  on  the  lands  opposite  these  levee 
walls  both  In  Indiana  and  Illinois,  is  so  clear 
and  persuasive  that  I  believe  his  facts  will 
be  helpful  in  the  final  determination  of  this 
issue. 

I  therefore  Include  Mr.  Hull's  statement 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 


Opposition  to  the  Construction  of  Indiana 
Levee  Unit  No   5 

(Statement  of  John  F,  Hull,  Sr.,  Gibson 
Covnty  Flood  Protection,  Gibson  County, 
Ind  ,  before  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress.  May  24.   1960) 

The  speaker  Is  a  retired  farmer  from  Pa- 
toka, Ind.,  here  to  represent  an  organized 
group  of  other  farmers  who  own  and /or  op- 
erate 17,000  acres  of  land  that  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  Wabash 
Valley  unit  No.  5. 

We  protest  the  acceptance  of  the  unit  No.  5 
project  as  a  part  of  the  Wabash  Valley  Im- 
provement program,  and  for  the  following 
reasons; 

Wabash  Valley  levee  unit  No.  5  is  not  like 
unto  other  levees,  to  wit: 

The  prevailing  concept  of  a  levee  Is  that 
It  Is  a  structure  usually  paralleling  the  bank 
of  a  stream;  that  It  Is  a  structure  having 
comparatively  little  effect  ufxin  the  stream 
flow  It  i>arallels;  that  It  Is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  damaging  spread  of  floodwaters  that 
otherwise  would  jeopardize  homesltes.  In- 
dustrial sites,  or  agricultural  lands;  that  the 
levee  does  little  or  no  damage  to  others  along 
the  stream,  but  is  of  great  benefit  to  those 
interests  or  people  it  Is  designed  to  protect; 
that  Its  benefits  greatly  outweigh  Its  costs, 
resulting  In  Increased  assets  for  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  State,  and  the  whole  national 
economy. 

This  Wabash  Valley  unit  No.  5  is  not  at  all 
like  until  this  concept,  in  this,  to  wit: 

To  explain  why  this  unit  Is  so  very  differ- 
ent, may  we  review  with  you  the  topography 
of  the  area  in  which  the  upper  segments  of 
this  proposed  levee  are  located,  and  very 
particularly  we  Invite  your  attention  to  the 
5-  or  10-mlle  segment  of  the  Wabash  River 
that  extends  just  above  and  below  Mount 
Carmel.  111. 

The  Wabash  River  draining  most  of  the 
northern  part  of  Indiana  flows  southward 
along  the  Indiana  west  line.  Along  the 
stretches  of  this  river  there  Is  a  flood  plain 
While  this  flood  plain  varies  In  width  from 
mile  to  mile  of  its  length.  It  tends  to  become 
wider  and  wider  as  Its  various  tributaries  add 
their  volume  to  the  flow,  and  their  little  flood 
plains  to  the  greater  one  of  the  main  stream. 
This  flood  plain  sometimes  Is  the  same  on 
either  side  of  the  stream.  Sometimes,  when 
the  hills  crowd  the  stream,  the  flood  plain 
is  almost  entirely  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  from  the  hills.  This  Is  particularly  the 
case  In  the  Wabash  Valley  at  this  p>olnt  at 
Mount  Carmel,  111.,  where  the  high  land 
comes  very  close  to  the  river's  western  edge, 
forcing  the  flood  plain  almost  entirely  over 
to  the  Indiana  side. 

You  will  notice  on  your  map  that  at  a 
point  almost  opposite  to  Mount  Carmel.  the 
Wabash  Is  Joined  with  Its  largest  tributary, 
the  White  River.  This  White  River,  with  Its 
east  and  west  forks,  drains  almost  all  of  cen- 
tral Indiana,  and  almost  exactly  the  same 
pattern  of  flood  plains  appears  down  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  White  River,  carrying  on  with  a 
wider  and  wider  flood  plain  to  Its  mouth  near 
Mount  Carmel.  Please  note  that  this  great 
addition  to  the  flood  plain  of  the  Wabash 
River  at  this  river  Junction  occurs  on  the 
Indiana  side.  Please  note  further  that  at 
a  point  one-half  mile  down  stream  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Wabash  and  White  Rivers, 
the  Patoka  River  Joins  the  Wabash.  This 
river  Joins  the  Wabash  Just  north,  and  up- 
stream from  the  first,  or  the  east -west  leg 
of  the  projKwed  levee. 

This  Patoka  River,  which  drains  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State,  has  a  similar  flood  plain 
pattern  as  the  other  rivers,  except  that  its 
flood   plain  Is  much  smaller. 

It  can  be  seen  that  at  this  point  of  Junc- 
ttire  of  these  three  rivers  Just  north  of  the 
proposed    location   of   levee   No.    5    we    have 


really  a  mighty  river  that  drains  almost  all  of 
Indiana,  and  a  good  portion  of  Illinois;  that 
it  has  a  great  flood  plain  and  that  the  flood 
plain  at  this  point  is  almost  entirely  on  the 
Indiana  side. 

I  take  it  that  it  Is  understood  that  a  flood 
plain  Is  that  area  of  relatively  low  land 
lying  along  the  course  of  a  stream  over 
which  the  streamflow  will  pass  at  floodtlme 
when  the  natural  channel  of  the  river  can- 
not carry  the  volume  of  water  caused  by 
upstream  floods. 

If  the  picture  of  these  converging  flood 
plains  has  been  clearly  drawn.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  flood  plains  of  the  Patoka  and  White 
Rivers  at  their  mouth  become  the  flood  plains 
of  the  Wabash  River. 

Whereas  in  dry  season  the  Patoka  and 
White  Rivers  flow  westerly  to  the  channel 
of  the  Wabash,  In  fiood  stage  these  rivers 
both  empty  on  the  flood  plain  of  the  Wabash, 
and  much  of  their  water  turns  south,  pouring 
across  this  10-mlle-wlde  flood  plain,  becom- 
ing the  stream  of  the  Wabash  River. 

It  Is  across  this  flood  plain,  or  stream  of 
the  Wabash  River,  that  the  advocates  of 
levee  No.  5  propose  to  build  a  dam  across 
seven-eighths  of  this  channel.  This  amaz- 
ing projxwltlon  makes  levee  unit  No.  5  not 
like  unto  any  other  levee  proposal. 

When  one  is  as  far  away  from  this  pro- 
posed levee  site  as  Washington.  DC,  the  pre- 
ceding statements  may  seem  like  theoriz- 
ing. Let  us  then  turn  to  concrete,  specific 
engineering  data  as  are  furnished  by  studies 
of  the  UjS.  Engineers. 

During  a  flood  period  of  the  Wabash  River 
in  1943,  from  May  15  to  June  2,  at  a  point 
exactly  in  the  area  of  fiood  plain  we  are  dis- 
cussing, the  U.S.  Engineers  took  dally  meas- 
urements of  waterfiow  In  depth  and  velocity 
and  reported  their  measurements  in  cubic 
feet  per  second,  flow  and  discharge.  They 
reported  the  volume  within  the  channel  as 
"channel  discharge."  and  the  volume  pass- 
ing over  the  flood  plain  as  'over  bank  flow." 
This  complete  data  may  be  secured  from  the 
office  of  the  U.S.  Engineers  at  Louisville. 
Ky..  or  from  the  expert  testimony  given 
in  case  9927,  tried  In  the  Gibson  circuit 
court,  at  Princeton.  Ind.;  or  It  can  be  had  In 
like  testimony  presented  in  case  11.635  now 
pending  In  the  Gibson  circuit  court. 

May  we  point  out  before  setting  out  ex- 
cerpts of  this  data  that  It  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  rlverflow  that  goes 
down  the  flood  plain  rises  from  zero  In  nor- 
mal flow  to  much  more  than  50  percent  In 
very  high  flood  stage. 

Quoting  briefly:  May  19.  when  the  gage  at 
Mount  Carmel  read  24.12  feet: 

Cubic  feet 
per  second 

Channel    discharge --   108.500 

Overbank    discharge 46.800 


Total  discharge  of  the  river.  _  155,  300 

Then  a  few  days  later,  when  the  Mount 
Carmel  gage  was  26.39  feet: 

Cubic  feet 
per  second 

Channel  discharge 126,000 

Overbank  discharge —  -   132.  000 


Total  discharge  of  the  river..  258.000 

Note  that  when  the  flood  deepened  from 
24  12  feet  on  the  Mount  Carmel  gage  to  26  39 
feet,  or  a  2.27-foot  Increase  In  depth  on  the 
gage,  the  percentage  changed  from  less  than 
half  of  water  flowing  over  the  flood  plain,  to 
much  more  than  half  the  discharge  flowing 
outside  the  channel  and  over  the  flood  plain. 

It  must  be  clear  from  these  data  that  to 
build  a  dam  at  this  point  across  seven- 
eighths  of  this  channel  flow  creates  a  criti- 
cal situation  by  raising  the  floodwaters 
phenomenally  above  the  levee  and  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  current  In  what  Is 
left  of  the  channel. 
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W'  rpsret  that  we  cannot  give  at  this  point 
con.plete.  competent,  expert  testimonial  data 
of  the  exact  magnitude  of  the  resulting 
damming  effect  of  this  proposed  levee  on  the 
great  flood  plain  in  Indiana  or  on  the  in- 
dustrial area  in  Illinois. 

The  footwork  of  the  attorneys  for  the 
petitioners  in  resisting  any  testimony  as  to 
this  damming  effect  was  brilllajit.  But,  for 
that  matter,  both  the  engineers  called  in  for 
the  petitioners  and  the  remonstrators  were 
very  reluctant  to  give  specific  figures.  The 
reason  for  this  reluctance  is  perfectly  obvious 
on  the  face  of  it,  the  reason  being  that  no 
two  flood  situations  would  ever  be  quite  the 
same. 

For  instance,  if  flooding  rains  occxirred  In 
the  Wabash  area  of  northern  Indiana  and 
IlUnois.  the  resulting  height  of  the  water 
of  the  flood  plains  would  give  one  picture 
K  the  flooding  rains  occxirred  in  central  In- 
diana over  the  east  and  west  forks  of  the 
White  River,  the  resulting  flooding  on  the 
above-described  flood  plains  would  present 
another  picture.  If  the  flooding  rains  oc- 
curred in  the  southern  portion  of  Indiana 
over  the  area  drained  by  the  Patoka  River, 
the  flood  crests  would  present  still  another 
picture. 

Then,  still  again,  there  would  be.  and  has 
been,  innumerable  combinations  of  variants, 
not  only  of  amounts  of  rainfall  over  these 
three  areas,  but  combinations  of  variants  in 
the  amounts  of  water  in  these  three  rivers  at 
the  times  when  these  rains  occurred.  This 
myriad  of  confusing  data  Just  about  pre- 
cluded any  engineer  from  making  pinpoint 
accurate  statements  about  the  damming  ef- 
fects in  the  flood  plain  or  on  its  periphery. 

But  out  of  all  this — claim  and  counter- 
claim— question — objection — or  the  If,  and, 
or  but  statements,  there  did  come  a  few  bits 
of  positive   expert  testimony.     They  are: 

1  -A.  statement  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bailey  of  the 
V  i  E:r.^-ineers  that  levee  unit  No.  5  was 
cie6.g:.^-u  to  protect  when  the  Wabash  had 
a  maximum  discharge  of  296,000  cubic  feet 
per   second. 

2  That  at  a  discharge  of  296,000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  the  prop>o6«d  levee  would  have  a 
free  board  of  only  1  foot. 

3  That  hydraulic  studies  of  the  Wabash 
flow  were  made  in  1943  from  May  15  to  and 
including  June  2  by  the  U.S.  Engineers. 
constant  reference  was  made  to  this  report. 

4.  That  in  this  report  it  was  shown,  when 
the  Wabash  flood  crest  st^XKJ  at  27.11,  the 
total  Wabash  discharge  was  295,400  cubic 
feet  per  second,  which  is  very  close  to  the 
296.000  cubic  feet  per  second  for  which  the 
levee  No.  5  is  desl^.Tied  to  protect. 

5.  That  the  design  for  levee  No.  5  is  only 
for  partial  protection.  For  instance,  this 
hydraulic  report  previously  referred  to  shows 
that  on  May  25  the  Wabash  discharge  was 
307,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  which  far  and 
away  overtops  the  296.000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond for  which  the  proposed  levee  is  designed. 

6.  That  after  the  construction  of  this  levee, 
if  there  came  a  flood  that  reached  the 
height  of  33  feet  on  the  Mount  Oarmel  gage, 
the  levee  would  be  overtopped;  and  that  a 
flood  with  a  discharge  similar  to  one  of  28 
feet  on  the  Mount  Carmel  gage  before  con- 
struction, after  construction  would  register 
33  feet  on  the  Mount  Carmel  gage. 

7.  That  the  proposed  levee  would  have  the 
effect  of  damming  the  Wabash  stream.  That 
when  the  flood  of  the  Wabash  reached  a 
height  for  which  this  proposed  levee  was 
designed,  296.000  cubic  feet  per  second  dis- 
charee.  the  damming  by  the  proposed  levee 
would  raise  the  flood  level  at  Mount  Carmel 
5  feet 

8.  That  in  direct  testimony,  question  No. 
115.  to  Mr  Charles  Okey.  hydraulic  engineer 
at  TV.\.  retired,  when  he  was  asked  how 
much  the  design  of  the  proposed  levee  No.  6 


would  need  to  be  raised  to  contain  a  similar 
flood  to  the  one  of  1913.  answered ; 

"If  the  levee  were  high  enough  to  hold 
that  flood  located  where  the  levee  Is  in  this 
plain  about  which  we  are  talking,  the  added 
height  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  6 
or  7  feet  to  carry  the  1913  flood." 

9.  That  the  railroads  whose  lines  cross 
this  flood  plain  in  the  above-described  area 
have  been  assured  that  their  costs  for  rais- 
ing fills,  trestles,  and  bridges  will  be  borne 
from  the  US.  Treasury.  The  estimate  of 
these  costs  submitted  by  the  railroads  Is  $8 
million. 

That  the  estimated  cost  of  construction, 
without  consideration  for  damages,  would 
be  $10  million. 

That  the  total  cost  for  this  proposed  par- 
tially protecting  levee  would  be  $18  million. 

10.  That  the  total  acreage  protected  would 
be  about  45,000  acres. 

This  project,  levee  No.  5.  Is  really  a  spend- 
er's dream.  It  is  apparent  that  if  this  $18 
million  can  be  secured  for  this  levee,  then  a 
levee  must  be  built  to  protect  Mt.  Carmel, 
HI  ,  and  Its  environs — more  millions.  If 
these  levees  can  then  be  secured,  numbers 
who  now  are  opposed  will  want  levee  pro- 
tection on  the  Indiana  side  along  the  White 
and  Patoka  Rivers — still  more  millions. 

A  glance  at  the  first  enumerated  items  of 
testimony  discloses  that  the  levee  Is  not 
even  designed  to  give  more  than  3  or  4  years 
of  protection.  When  the  levee  breaks  and 
washes  out.  It  must  be  repaired — more 
spending.  When  it  is  repaired,  even  those 
who  now  oppose  it  will  clamor  for  a  levee 
higher  and  stronger — more  millions. 

If  It  Is  made  higher  and  stronger,  then  the 
railroads  must  be  raised  again — still  more 
millions. 

If  proposed  levee  No.  5  Is  made  higher,  then 
the  protective  levee  In  Illinois,  those  in  In- 
diana in  Gibson  County,  and  even  the  old 
Brevort  L«vee  in  Knox  County.  Ind..  must  be 
made  higher  and  stronger — more  and  more 
millions  of  taxpayers*  money  to  be  potired 
Into  this  bottomless  nit,  while  good,  practical 
construction  projects  up  the  valleys  of  these 
three  rivers  wait  for  funds. 

Attention  is  Invited  to  testimony  Items 
ft  and  7.  where  even  the  testimony  of  the 
petitioners  admits  that  at  a  flood  crest  that 
gives  a  discharge  of  296,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  the  flood  level  at  Mount  Carmel  will 
be  raised  by  an  additional  5  feet.  This  flgtire 
of  5  feet  is  on  the  face  of  it  a  debatable  esti- 
mate when  this  stream  is  dammed  for  seven- 
eighths  of  its  width  by  building  the  proposed 
levee  across  the  flood  plain  Just  south  of  the 
Patoka  River. 

This  estimate  becomes  more  than  ques- 
tionable if  the  levee  must  ultimately  con- 
tain a  discharge  of  307,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  (which  is  considerably  below  that  of 
the  flood  of  1913)  when  the  crest  at  Mount 
Carmel  was  3  5  feet  higher  than  it  was  May 
25,  1943,  when  the  discharge  was  307,000 
cubic  feet  p>er  second. 

But  to  pursue  our  studies  of  this  proposed 
situation,  let  us  take  this  new  low  figure  of 
5  feet  and  apply  it  over  the  flood  plain  above 
the  proposed  levee. 

In  a  flood  situation  where  the  Wabash 
discharge  at  Mount  Carmel  was  296.000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  and  the  rains  had 
fallen  up  the  Patoka  River  valley,  then  the 
plleup  of  flxKJwater  would  run  up  Main 
Street  in  the   town   of  Patoka,   Ind. 

In  a  similar  flood  situation,  but  where  the 
heavy  rains  have  occurred  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  drained  by  the 
White  River,  then  the  flood  pUeup  would 
flood  the  main  street  of  Hsizleton.  Ind.,  and 
stand  more  than  2  feet  deep  in  the  Hazleton 
Consolidated  School. 

While  these  previously  mentioned  in- 
stances would  be  spectacular,  they  would  be 


Insignificant  compared  to  the  property  dam- 
age all  around  the  periphery  of  the  before- 
described  flood  plain. 

Since  this  country  was  settled,  smart  farm 
people  have  selected  their  homesltes,  their 
barnsltes,  cribs,  and  livestock  shelters  Just 
as  close  as  possible  to  these  fertile  flood 
plains,  but  high  enough  that  they  would  be 
above  overflow.  Even  a  6-foot  upward  lift 
of  this  fiood  crest  would  cost  them  and  our 
society  millions. 

Attention  is  invited  to  testimony  Item  9, 
where  It  was  given  on  highest  authority 
that  the  Government  would  pick  up  the  $8 
million  check  for  the  railroads'  coeu  on  this 
project. 

Once  before  petitioners  tried  to  put  over 
this  project.  Then  we  who  were  to  be  dam- 
aged had  the  cooperative  help  of  the  rall- 
roadn.  The  project  was  defeated  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Indiana.  But  this  time  the 
railroads  apparently  forsook  us.  During  the 
second  trial,  when  it  was  discovered  that  it 
was  planned  that  the  Government  would 
pick  up  the  check,  we  understood  why  we 
were  forsaken. 

Attention  Is  called  to  Item  10  of  the  testi- 
mony where  it  is  stated  that  this  levee 
No.  5  is  designed  to  protect  45,000  t»cre8 
In  this  enclosure  of  45.000  acres,  there  are 
about  6.000  acres  that  are  high  enough  that 
tliey  have  never  been  covered  by  any  flood 
in  history,  and  there  are  in  the  enclosed 
area  another  6.000  acres  that  are  in  roads, 
ditches,  sloughs,  and  generally  unplowable 
land. 

There  are  probably  3,000  acres  that  lie 
close  to  the  proposed  levee  around  drains 
Irona  this  area  that  would  probably  be  ac- 
tually damaged  by  the  levee  which  would 
hold  this  drainage  water  in  while  it  is  hold- 
ing the  fl(x>dwater  out.  (There  are  no 
pumps  In  this  levee  design.) 

This  would  leave  30,000  acres  that  ad- 
mittedly  would   be  greatly   benefited. 

Few  of  us  are  naive  enough  to  believe 
that  this  project  would  ultimately  cost  as 
little  as  $18  milUon.  But  if  It  did  cost  only 
$18  million,  this  would  be  a  Federal  cost  of 
$600  per  acre  to  Improve  the  prtxlucilvlty  of 
land  at  a  time  when  the  same  Government 
Is  spending  billions  contending  with  sur- 
plus agricultural  products. 

Now,  when  so  many  worthwhile  and  con- 
structive projects  are  being  conceived  in 
the  Wabash  Valley  and  its  tributaries,  proj- 
ects that  are  not  exF>enalve;  that  would  add 
so  much  to  transportation,  conservation  of 
water  resources  arid  flood  prevention — when 
there  Is  such  a  wealth  of  these  worthwhile 
projects,  why  should  we  ask  to  squander 
Indiana's  limited  share  of  these  funds  in 
such  projects  as  Wabash  levee  No.  6? 

On  the  basis  of  the  clear  statement  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  which  I  have  referred 
and  the  clear  proof  offered  by  Illinois  resi- 
dents of  Mount  Carmel  and  In  the  Wabash 
Valley,  I  believe  the  threatened  damages 
that  would  result  from  construction  of  levee 
unit  No  5  are  so  great  as  to  warrant  the 
withholding  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
$25,000  Included  for  the  planning  of  that 
project  in  this  bill. 

3.  Economic  feasibility  doubtful 
Mr.  Hull  raises  questions  about  the  net 
feasibility  of  this  project  on  the  basis  of  his 
estimate  that  not  much  more  than  30,000 
acres  as  contrasted  with  the  claimed  46.000 
acres  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  levee  unit 
No.  5  It  Is  dlfflcult  to  draw  any  firm  con- 
clusions from  the  testimony  In  the  hearings 
on  this  point.  But  it  seems  to  me  clear  that 
It  deserves  much  more  careful  analysis  and 
study  Even  one  of  the  principal  proponents 
of  this  project,  Mr  Thomas  P.  Mumford  of 
Griffin.  Ind..  In  his  statement  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  (see  hearings,  p. 
1739-41),  concedes  that  there  are  only  about 
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34,500  acres  of  cropland  there  In  the  total 
of  some  43,200  acres  that  would  be  protected 
by  the  proposed  levees. 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  claimed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  only  1.6  to  1  (hearings,  p, 
2709),  and  If  the  damages  to  the  Indiana 
land  opposite  the  levees  on  the  tributaries  to 
the  Wabash  River  are  taken  into  account, 
along  with  the  damage  estimated  at  $6  mil- 
lion plus  additional  annual  flooding  damage 
to  Mount  Carmel  and  IlUnols  farm  lands,  I 
believe  there  may  be  very  serious  doubt 
whether  the  net  benefits  (the  values  created 
by  the  levee  for  Indiana  lands  less  the  dam- 
age caused  to  other  Indiana  lands  and  Illinois 
lands)  Is  as  great  as  the  Engineers  have  esti- 
mated. 

At  least  In  the  light  of  these  substantial 
criticisms,  I  believe  there  should  be  more 
persuasive  proof  of  economic  feasibility  be- 
fore Congress  appropriates  further  Federal 
funds,  even  for  planning 

4.  Will  large  landowners  be  main 
beneftciarici? 

I  have  not  found  In  the  hearings  any  clear 
analysis  of  the  farm  Interests  that  would 
benefit  from  this  project.  Mr  Mumford's 
statement  claims  "there  are  679  individual 
persons  who  own  land  within  the  protected 
area."  But  reliable  persons  famlllsu'  with 
the  situation  there  who  have  examined  the 
documents  In  the  pending  court  proceedings 
advtse  me  that  four  or  five  family  groups 
own  over  one-third  of  the  total  area  to  be 
protected  by  this  $10  million  project. 

I  certainly  believe  more  definite  Informa- 
tion should  be  obtained  about  this  before 
Congress  commits  the  general  taxpayers' 
money  for  this  purpose 

5.    Other  flood  control  measuret  deserve 
prior  study 

According  to  my  Information,  three  reser- 
voir projects,  the  Misslsslnewa.  the  Salamonie 
and  the  Huntington,  have  all  been  author- 
ized. Two  are  on  tributaries  to  the  Wabash, 
the  third  is  on  the  Wabash,  all  above  the 
proposed  levee  unit  No.  5.  All  would  if  built 
have  some  effect  in  retaining  waters  farther 
up  the  river  and  reducing  floods  at  the  point 
of  this  proposed  project. 

In  addition,  a  more  extensive  survey  Is  be- 
ing made  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  all 
jxjssible  reser^'oir  sites  on  the  Wabash  River 
generally.  Including  some  sites  in  Illinois. 

Surely  It  would  be  folly  to  sp>end  more  Fed- 
eral money  now  on  planning  for  a  flood  con- 
trol project  the  need  for  which  may  be 
greatly  reduced,  if  not  eliminated,  by  other 
flood  control  measures  further  upstream. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  merely  to  say  that  I 
have  no  animus  against  reasonable  flood  pro- 
tection for  my  friends  and  neighl>ors  in  In- 
diana. But  it  Is  asking  a  little  too  much  to 
ask  Illinois  residents  to  accept  this  meekly 
when  such  protective  walls  on  one  side  of  the 
Wabash  will  admittedly  throw  more  water 
on  and  increase  the  flood  damages  inflicted 
on  Illinois  farmlands  and  the  city  of  Mount 
Carmel,  with  its  various  industries  and  public 
facilities  in  the  direct  line  of  fire. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  at  this  time  delete  this  appropriation  of 
$26,000  for  levee  unit  No.  6  and  take  a  more 
careful  look  at  the  whole  situation  and  the 
legitimate  Interests  of  Illinois  residents  be- 
fore giving  Federal  funds  for  this  planning  or 
construction  work  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  lUinois.  I  should  like  to 
repeat  the  statement  made  by  the  com- 
mittee with  reference  to  this  project: 

The  committee  considers  this  an  Imptor- 
tant  project  that  should  be  built  at  an  early 
date. 


The  committee  does  not  feel  that  the 
needed  flood  protection  for  levee  unit  No.  6, 
which  WEis  authorized  in  1936,  should  be 
postponed  Indeflnltely. 

As  I  stated  previously,  this  represents 
some  43,000  acres  of  some  of  the  best 
comland  in  Indiana.  They  have  been 
wiped  out  4  out  of  5  years.  If  we  do  not 
get  to  this  project  pretty  soon,  we  will 
not  need  to  worry  about  it,  because  there 
will  not  be  any  farmers  left  in  the  area. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  CAPEHi»RTl  would  like  to  be 
present,  so  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas  1. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
no  reason  for  eliminating  this  provision 
of  the  bill.  It  was  given  careful  consider- 
ation by  the  committee.  It  is  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  bill.  The  only  argument  in 
favor  of  eliminating  it  is  that  a  levee  is 
needed  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river 
as  well  as  the  Indiana  side,  with  which 
I  agree  100  percent.  But  why  delay  con- 
struction of  a  levee  on  the  Indiana  side 
until  the  Illinois  Senator  gets  around  to 
introducing  legislation  providing  for  a 
levee  on  the  Illinois  side? 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated.  I 
have  told  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  pub- 
licly as  well  as  privately,  that  I  would 
support  him  at  any  time  he  would  care 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  build  a  levee  on 
the  Illinois  side.  I  agree  with  him  that 
one  is  needed.  But  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  do  not  call  for  constructing  a  levee 
on  the  Indiana  side;  they  call  for  plan- 
ning the  levee,  which  means  we  shall 
have  to  come  back  next  year  and  get  an 
appropriation  through  this  Congress  to 
construct  it. 

This  levee  has  been  under  considera- 
tion since  1936.  I  sincerely  hoF>e  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  will  withdraw 
his  amendment,  for  the  reason  that  I 
cannot  conceive  of  one  who  is  interested 
in  developing  levees  and  reservoirs  in 
the  Wabash  River  Basin,  which  covers 
both  the  mtnois  aiid  Indiana  side,  mak- 
ing such  a  proposal.  As  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  just  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  Illinois  side  as  I  am  in 
the  Indiana  side. 

This  is  a  project  as  to  which  research 
has  been  approved  by  the  Army  E!ngl- 
neers.  They  have  studied  it;  they  have 
approved  it.  The  provision  we  are  talk- 
ing about  calls  for  spending  money  in 
connection  with  the  possibility  of  a  levee 
in  and  around  Mount  Carmel.  ni.,  which 
the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  is  dis- 
cussing. 

If  the  Senate  starts  eliminating  ap- 
propriations for  the  planning  of  a  levee 


which  the  committee  has  carefully 
studied,  on  the  grounds  that  we  must 
wait  until  somebody  else  is  ready  to  make 
a  similar  proposal,  then  we  never  will 
build  a  levee  and  we  never  will  build  a 
reservoir  and  we  will  never  get  anywhere 
in  the  great  development  of  our  rivers, 
conserving  our  soil,  and  protecting  our 
cities  and  farms. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  except  that  I  think  he  is 
mistaken  in  trying  to  stop  something 
that  he  knows  is  right.  I  think  he  is 
100  percent  right  in  seeking  to  have 
levees  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Wabash 
River.  I  am  with  him  on  that  score.  If 
there  is  any  way  we  can  make  a  provi- 
sion for  it  in  the  bill  we  are  considering 
tonight,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  support 
him.  because  he  is  100  percent  right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  the  conversion  which  he  has 
undergone.  He  has  apparently  been 
baptized  in  the  waters  of  the  Wabash 
and  has  emerged  a  nobler  and  better 
man  as  a  result. 

But  I  point  out  that  we  have  been 
flimflammed  in  the  i>ast  by  the  State  of 
Indiana,  and  I  believe  he  was  the  mov- 
ing spirit  in  getting  the  Wabash  levee 
on  the  Indiana  side,  at  Vincennes,  with 
no  corresponding  levee  on  the  Illinois 
side.  The  result  was  that  thousands  of 
acres  of  Illinois  land  have  been  dam- 
aged, while  at  the  same  time  Indiana 
lands  have  been  protected. 

If  the  Senator  has  had  a  deep-seated 
change  of  heart  and  agrees  that  there 
should  be  no  levee  on  the  Indiana  side 
unless  there  is  a  levee  on  the  Illinois  side, 
I  will  take  it  as  a  great  improvement  in 
character,  and  this  will  encourage  me. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  since  the  State  of 
Illinois  has  been  flimflammed  once.  I  do 
not  propose  to  preside  over  the  liquida- 
tion of  thousands  of  additional  acres  of 
Illinois  land;  and  I  hereby  serve  notice 
that  when  we  come  to  the  appropriation 
bill  next  time,  if  there  is  an  appropria- 
tion for  constructing  levees  on  the  In- 
diana side  without  coiTesponding  appro- 
priations for  levees  on  the  Illinois  side, 
we  will  fight  in  the  fields,  on  the  roads, 
and  in  the  cities — paraphrasing  Winston 
Churchill — for  equality  of  treatment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No  one  is  opposed 
to  levees  on  the  Illinois  side.  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  vote  for  them.  I  think  the 
Senate  will  be  very  happy  to  vote  for 
them.  I  think  what  the  able  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  to  do  is  take  a  lesson 
from  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Indiana.  We  shall  be  glad  to  teach 
the  Senator  how  to  get  an  appropriation 
and  how  to  get  a  levee.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  vote  with  him.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
assist  the  Senator  in  getting  levees  on 
the  Illinois  side  of  the  Wabash  River.  I 
do  not  think  Senators  appreciate,  how- 
ever— I  know  I  do  not — coming  in  here 
at  the  last  minute,  after  the  committee 
has  given  careful  consideration  to  this 
subject,  and  asking  that  an  item  be 
stricken  out,  on  the  theory  that  there 
should  be  a  levee  somewhere  else  along 
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v,::h  this  one.  Why  did  not  the  able 
Sen.Ttor  apoear  before  the  committee'' 
Why  did  not  the  Senator  have  plans 
drawn''  Why  did  not  the  Senator  pro- 
pose that  a  similar  levee  be  built  on  the 
Illinois  side  of  the  river?  I  am  for  the 
Senator  on  the  project.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  support  him  next  year,  and  we  will  be 
able  to  get  it  through. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
distiniruished  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

M;.  HARTKE.  I  should  like  to  join 
mv  distinguished  senior  colleague  from 
Indiana  and  say  that  we  shall  be  more 
than  delighted  to  accommodate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  We  shall  work  with 
him.  We  shall  vote  with  him.  We  shall 
talk  with  his  constituents. 

Mr  CAPEIIART.    Of  course. 

Mr  HARTKE.  We  shall  help  him  to 
survey  the  levee  scene  or  to  do  anything 
he  wishes  to  have  done. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  shall  be  as 
happy  to  work  as  hard  for  a  levee  on 
the  Illinois  side  of  Mount  Carmel  as  we 
are  to  work  for  one  on  the  Indiana  side. 
Wha:  more  can  we  do^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  touching  solici- 
tude really  wrings  my  heart.  I  am  deeply 
touched  by  the  nobility  displayed  by  my 
coUea-Mies  fr:->m  Indiana. 


But  ;f  I  rr.ay  c; 


:p  a  factual  matter. 


my  friend  from  Indiana  taunted  me 
about  not  having  made  an  appearance 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  this  subject.  I  refer  my  friend  to 
pages  2555  and  2556  of  the  record,  at 
which  I  made  a  statement  on  this  ques- 
tion and  made  my  protest.  I  am  very 
?crrv  my  friend  does  not  read  the  record 
and  does  not  know  what  went  on  in  the 
committee,  but  I  made  a  full  representa- 
tion in  thi.''  ca.'^f^ 

Mr  CAPEHART  Mr  President,  I 
liave  th"  f!  ■o'-  T  agree  that  the  Senator 
made  a  p-^";<».';t  against  the  Indiana 
lev^e.  bu':  :.hp  Senator  did  not  take  an 
af?.rmative  stand  as  to  getting  a  levee 
cf  hi.-  o'.rn 

M-  DriUCJLA.-  I  will  say  that  the 
per:^on  'Ahem  I  introduced — namely, 
Leonard  M.  K-^c^r.  Jr.,  chairman, 
Wabash  County  Vsiod  Protection  Com- 
mittep.  Wabasii  County.  111. — on  pages 
2538.  2539,  2540  and  2541  of  the  record 
prer-f-nted  a  fuily  documented  case  in  op- 
IX'Si-ion  But  authorizing  legislation 
could  no*:  be  presented  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

My  good  friend  from  Indiana  evi- 
dently has  twinges  of  a  guilty  conscience, 
and  he  protests  that  he  will  reform  in 
the  future,  but  why  should  he  not  do  so 
now^  Why  should  he  postpone  his 
needed  reformation  luitil  some  time 
when  it  may  be  too  late? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DoucL.Asl. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  state  that  this  question 
has  been  contested  by  Illinois  citizens 
for  some  time.  A  suit  was  entered  by 
people  from  TlLinois  in  order  to  stop  the 
foiTnation  of  levee  unit  No.  5.  On  Sep- 
tember 23.  1959,  the  Gibson  County  cir- 
cuit court  entered  a  judgment  approving 
and  confli-ming  the  assessments  and  de- 


claring levee  unit  No.  5  established.  It 
appears  that  this  is  a  final  judgment  un- 
appealed  from  and  from  which  under 
every  possible  consideration  the  time  for 
appeal,  if  any.  has  long  expired. 

As  stated  by  my  good  friends  from 
Indiana,  this  project  was  authorized  in 
1936.  The  committee  gave  it  due  con- 
sideration. 

I  wish  to  read  at  tiiis  time  an  exceiTt 
from  the  committee  report: 

OppoKitlon  has  been  expressed  by  local  In- 
terests in  Mount  Carmel  on  the  basis  of  the 
adverse  effect  the  project  would  have  on  flood 
heights  in  the  Mount  Carmel  area.  The 
committee  is  informed  that  during  the 
course  of  a  previous  Investigation  of  the 
feasibility  of  levee  protection  along  the 
Wabash,  local  interests  were  Informed  of  the 
effect  that  the  construction  of  levee  unit 
No.  5  would  have  on  the  height  of  major 
floods.  Local  interests  considered  flood  pro- 
tection for  Mount  Carmel  unnecessary  at 
that  time,  but  stated  that  they  would  re- 
consider the  matter  If  the  levees  were  con- 
structed on  the  Indiana  side. 

The  budget  estimate  Includes  $10,000  for 
the  continuation  of  the  survey  of  the 
Wabash  River.  Mount  Carmel  An  additional 
$15,000  win  be  required  after  flscal  year  1961 
for  the  completion  of  that  study.  The  Corps 
of  Engine^ers  have  stated  that  they  have  the 
capability  of  completing  that  study  In  flscal 
year  1960  If  an  additional  $15,000  were  pro- 
vided for  flscal  year  1960 

The  com^mittee  does  not  feel  that  the 
needed  flood  protection  for  levee  unit  No.  5. 
which  w<is  auth'irized  In  1936,  ahould  be 
postponed  indeflnitely  The  committee  has. 
therefore,  recommended  $25,000  planning 
funds  for  levee  unit  No.  5  for  flscal  year  1961, 
and  In  addition  recommends  that  $15,000  of 
the  increase  provided  for  surveys  be  applied 
to  the  study  of  the  Wabash  River  at  Mount 
Carmel. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  a  good  case  has 
been  made  for  this  project,  and  I  think 
the  committee  acted  wisely  in  providing 
the  funds  to  initiate  planning. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  and  Mr.  DOUGLAS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  able  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  made  a  fine  case  for 
getting  all  of  us  to  assist  him  next  year 
to  get  through  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion to  build  a  levee  at  Mount  Carmel. 
I  think  the  Senator  has  served  his  peo- 
ple well  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  unintentionally  gave  the 
impression  that  the  legality  of  the  levee 
unit  No.  5  had  been  finally  determined 
This  is  the  impression  which  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  proponents  of  levee 
unit  No.  5  try  to  give,  but  it  is  not  the 
fact. 

It  is  true  that  a  court  order  setting  up 
the  district  was  entered  on  September 
23,  1959.  But  104  petitioners,  residents 
of  Indiana,  filed  a  complaint  to  review 
that  judgment  on  December  22,  1959.  and 
that  complaint  is  pending  in  the  Gibson 
County  circuit  court.  It  is  docket  No, 
1 1 .535.  The  title  of  the  case  is  Margaret 
B.  Brown  and  Mark  W.  Lowell.  Trustees. 
Birdie  R.  Gray,  Trustee  and  Others 
against  Stephen  A.  Blood  and  Others. 


I  understand  a  special  judge,  Hon.  Joe 
A.  Lowermilk,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  to  hear  and 
try  the  issues. 

TTie  last  repKjrted  action  In  the  case 
was  a  motion  by  some  of  the  principal 
defendants  on  June  23,  1960,  for  a  con- 
tinuance to  give  them  time  to  file  their 
answer  before  AugvLst.  At  last  account 
that  answer  was  not  filed.  If  this  answer 
is  filed  before  September,  presumably 
the  case  could  be  heard  in  September. 

But  the  length  of  that  hearing  is  dif- 
ficult to  guess,  and  the  expressed  deter- 
mination of  the  petitioning  objectors  to 
carry  this  case  to  the  Indiana  Supreme 
Court  if  necessary  makes  it  clear  that  no 
early,  final  decision  is  probable  or  pos- 
sible. The  seriousness  with  which  tliese 
legal  objections  are  t>eing  urged  in 
Indiana  is  evidenced  by  the  880  page 
length  of  the  petition,  the  large  number 
of  petitioners.  104.  who  have  Joined  in 
the  action;  and  their  decision  to  exer- 
cise their  full  legal  rights  of  appeal  If 
necessary  to  block  a  project  they  strong- 
ly oppose. 

I  am  confident  the  committee  might 
have  reached  a  different  conclusion 
about  this  appropriation  at  this  time 
had  these  facts  been  outlined  to  it  more 
fully.  Surely  it  would  be  improvident  to 
spend  Federal  funds  even  for  plannmg 
in  connection  with  a  levee  district 
which  may  be  ruled  out  by  action  of  the 
Indiana  State  courts. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  I  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
imder  date  of  July  20.  1960.  I  received 
a  letter  from  Col.  Loren  W  Olmstead. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Acting  Director  of 
Civil  Works.     In  the  letter  he  stated: 

The  Gibson  County  circuit  court,  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  1959.  ordered  the  levee  district 
established.  I  am  Informed  that  the  levee 
district  was  established  after  meeting  all 
required  leg.-U  conditions  including  observ- 
ance of  all  requirements  relative  to  the 
hearing  of  remonstrances  from  property 
owners  Involved.  Subsequent  to  establish- 
ment of  the  levee  district,  a  complaint  was 
filed  In  Gibson  County  circuit  court  as 
docket  No  11535  on  behalf  of  property 
owaiers  who  allegedly  had  an  opportunity 
to  remonstrate  prior  to  establishment  of  the 
district.  Tht  court  has  not  scheduled  a 
hearing  date  on  the  complaint.  Pending 
the  hearing,  there  are  no  legal  restrictions 
against  the  levee  district  proceeding  with 
fulfillment  of  its  purpose.  Attorneys  for 
the  levee  district  advised  our  Louisville  dis- 
trict, that  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  there 
are  no  elements  In  the  new  complaint  which 
are  Ukely  to  upset  the  Judgment  establish- 
ing the  levee  district. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
now  presuming  to  make  a  legal  decision 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana? 

Mr.  ELJ.ENDER.  I  am  merely  citing 
for  the  Record  the  information  which  I 
have,  upon  which  I  based  the  statement 
I  made  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  not  the  chair- 
man agree  that  additional  funds  should 
not  be  spent  until  the  question  of  legal- 
ity is  decided? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  think  it  has  been 
decided,  according  to  that  letter.  This 
question  has  been  in  litigation  for  some 
time,  and  I  consider  it  a  delaying  tactic. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  issue  is  before 
the  courts  now.  Only  a  tentative  deci- 
sion was  reached  last  year.  It  is  now 
being  tested  In  a  review  proceeding. 
Obviously  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court 
regards  this  as  a  debatable  question,  be- 
cause it  has  named  a  special  judge  to 
consider  the  subject. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said,  the  committee  has  given  the 
question  much  study  and  has  made  its 
recommendation.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
enCT"06sed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  !Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Rliode  Lsland  I  Mr. 
Green  1.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Gruentnc).  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina I  Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr  Murray),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Rvssell).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark  man],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ya»- 
BOROUCH )  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr  OMahoney)  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  HrNNiNcsI  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill) 
Is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Green  1.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening).  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  H«n?»tncs],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  HillI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  ( Mr  John- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Murray),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  OMahoney),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [  Mr.  Russcll]  .  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Spark  man],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarboroi'ch) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits] 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Case]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Martin] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  ofQcial 
business.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits  1 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Case!  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

|No.   2831 
YEAS — 86 

Aiken  Bartlett  Bible 

Allott  Beall  Bridges 

Anderson  Bennett  BvutUck 


Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case.  N  J. 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Fong 

Frear 

Fulbright 

Goldwater 


Byrd.  Vs. 
Caae.  S.  Dak. 
Green 
GruenlnR 
Hennlngs 


Gore 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  Hawaii 

Long.  La, 

Lusk 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McNamai~a 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

NAYS— 0 


Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Pas  tore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Siennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUey 

Williams  Del. 

Williams.  N.J. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 14 

Hill  OMahoney 

Javltc  Russell 

Johnston,  So.  Sparkman 

Martin  Yarborough 
Murray 


So  the  bill  iH.R.  12326'  was  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  thereon 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  e:llen- 
DER.  Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan. Mr.  Robertson,  Mr  Hill.  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr  Kerr,  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Dworshak,  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mrs. 
Smtth  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Before  I 
make  a  motion,  I  should  like  to  pay  my 
humble  tribute  to  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  diligence  and  de- 
votion and  fairness  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  most  diflicult  bills  that  ever 
comes  before  the  Senate. 

When  a  good  many  of  us  are  enjoying 
recreation  or  are  engaged  in  other  ac- 
tivities, the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
morning,  afternoon,  and  even  in  the 
evening,  is  holding  hearings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  civil  fimctions  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  know  of  no  greater  tribute 
that  could  be  paid  to  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates on  the  subcommittee,  both  ma- 
jority and  minority  members,  than  the 
imaninious  vot€  which  this  comprehen- 
sive appropriation  bill  received  this 
evening. 

I  wish  to  say  to  him  in  my  own  way 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  owes 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  appreciation 
for  the  many  hours  he  has  spent  in  be- 
half of  them  and  in  behalf  of  our 
countrj'.  Z^" 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ^lly 
concur  in  the  compliment  paid  tcr  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender  1.  I  know  the  job  of  poing 
through   a   detailed   bill  like   th.;s,   with 


the  many  projects  and  many  problems 
involved.  It  is  probably  the  most  difiB- 
cult  appropriation  bill  that  comes  before 
the  Senate.  I  have  appeared  before  the 
committee.  I  have  endeavored  on  occa- 
sions to  get  money  from  him.  I  have  not 
always  been  successful. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  not 
always  been  successful  either,  but  I  still 
like  the  way  he  treats  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  even  though  I 
have  not  been  successful  he  has  always 
Ijeen  thoroughgoing  in  his  effort. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  very  distinguished  clerk  of 
the  committee,  Kenneth  Bousquet.  He 
has  been  with  the  committee  a  long  time. 
He  knows  the  bill  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  He  is  really  a  great  credit  to  him- 
self and  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  the  fine  work  that  he  has  done 
year  after  year. 

While  I  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  voted 
for  the  bill,  even  though  I  did  so  with 
reluctance,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
while  the  Presidents  budget  provided 
for  42  new  starts,  I  believe  the  House 
has  added  5,  and  the  Senate  added  34 
new  starts.  That  commits  us  in  the 
future  to  approximately  $534  milUon. 

I  remember  the  difficulties  we  had 
when  the  bill  went  to  the  White  House. 
I  might  have  made  a  statement  before 
its  pas.sage.  I  did  not  do  so.  But  that 
Is  neither  here  nor  there. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  President  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  protect  the  budget,  wlU  prob- 
ably look  at  this  bill  with  a  bit  of  a 
dismal  eye.  But  that  does  not  demean 
the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  TMr.  EIllenderI  has  done 
a  topflight  job. 

I  note  the  presence  of  th*-  djstin- 
rruished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr  Dwor- 
shak 1.  He  is  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  This  is 
painstaking  labor,  believe  me.  It  keeps 
one  in  the  committee  room  day  after 
day. 

So  I  salute  my  colleagues  for  their 
fidelity.  I  salute  them  for  their  dili- 
pence  and  for  their  service  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa?  Nf-  Presi- 
dent. I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  particularly  as  it 
pertains  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Dworshak]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AllottI. 

I  trust  that  the  result  of  the  vote— 86 
to  0 — notwithstanding  the  policy  of  this 
administration  to  have  no  new  starts, 
and  with  the  coor)eration  of  the  Senators 
named,  will  make  it  possible  to  place 
this  measure  on  the  statute  books  and 
get  the  new  starts  under  way.  I  think 
the  country  is  deserving  of  some  new 
starts.  I  think  the  Senate,  by  its  vote 
of  86  to  0  has  indicated  that  it  desires 
new  starts. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  be  compli- 
mented for  handling  in  a  nonpartisan 
way.  and  with  complete  fairness  today  a 
very  important  treaty  and  agreement  in- 
volving the  honor  and  responsibility  of 
the  United  States.  It  wn.";  negotiated  by 
the  leader  of  our  Na;:on 
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Also,  the  Senate  is  to  be  complimented 
for  passing  one  of  the  most  important 
appropriation  bills  to  come  before  it  at 
this  session. 

If  we  can  deal  with  "new  starts"  in 
the  days  to  follow  as  we  have  dealt  with 
them  today,  disposing  of  each  as  it  comes 
up,  with  fairness,  with  diligence,  and 
with  responsibility.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  complete  action 
on  the  measures  which  the  House  has 
already  passed,  and  that  we  can  return 
to  our  respective  States  by  Labor  Day, 
and  permit  our  constituents  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  our  action. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  majority  leader  addresses  himself  to 
a  new  sub'ect  matter,  will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

?.T  DIIIKSEN.  When  the  majority 
lea:- :  p-  i.-:s  of  the  vote  of  86  to  0.  I 
thought  I  had  qualified  my  vote,  in  part. 
On  one  other  occasion  I  think  there  was 
a  vote  of  85  to  1  in  the  Senate.  I  hap- 
pened to  the  '1."  One  stands  out  a 
little  like  a  lighthouse  in  the  fog.  It  is 
like  the  old  World  War  I  song:  "They 
were  all  out  of  step  but  my  Jim.  ' 

Perhaps  I  was  out  of  step,  but  I  still 
believe  I  should  qualify  my  vote  and  ad- 
vert to  the  fact  that  there  are  new  starts 
wir.ch  have  not  been  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  they  corrunit  the  Government 
to  future  e.xpenditures  of  something  in 
e.xce.s.s  of  $500  million.  At  a  time  like 
this,  with  so  many  fevers  in  the  world,  I 
believe  we  ought  to  be  very  solicitous 
about  the  solvency  of  this  country,  as  we 
have  never  been  before 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr   JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  believe  I  heard 
the  majority  it-acler  say  that  we  would 
apply  ourselve.5  to  bills  passed  by  the 
House.  Am  I  to  believe  that  we  will  take 
up  no  bills  other  than  those  already  on 
the  calendar? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No^  I 
would  not  want  to  foreclose  action  on 
any  bill:  but  I  should  think  we  would 
take  them  in  the  order  of  priority;  that 
It  would  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  if 
we  acted  first  on  those  which  have  al- 
ready  been  pa.ssed   by  the  House. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Then  the  Sena- 
tor intends  to  include  for  further  con- 
sideration bills  which  are  not  on  the 
calendar  at  present,  should  they  be 
placed  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  not  foreclose  action  on 
any  bill  which  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced or  is  to  be  introduced.  That  is  a 
matter  for  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
to  act  on.  I  am  only  the  agent  of  the 
Senate.  Sometimes  I  am  not  a  very 
good  agent.  I  am  trying  now  to  dispose 
of  matters — appropriation  bills  and 
other  items — on  which  the  House  has 
acted.  Then  other  measures  can  follow, 
if  that  :.s  the  disposition  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  while 
a  substantial  number  of  Senators  are 
present,  will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  advise  us  about  the  time  for  con- 
vening tomorrow? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ate IS  willing.  I  would  suggest  9:30,  I 
assu:-e    the    Senator    from    Illinois    that 


his  presence  would  not  be  required  before 
11  o'clock. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  presence  is  always 
required,  because  I  never  know  in  ad- 
vance, quite,  what  mischievousness 
might  develop  which  might  require  my 
attention. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  was  ti-y- 
ing  to  assure  the  Senator  that  nothing 
mischievous  would  develop  before  11 
o'clock.  There  will  be  the  prayer; 
and  Senators  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  insertions  in  the  Record  during 
the  morning  hour.  I  would  not  permit, 
promote,  or  anticipate  any  roUcalls  of 
any  nature.  If  so,  I  would  certainly  see 
to  it  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had 
advance  notification. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30. 
Perhaps  if  we  do.  it  will  be  possible  to 
adjourn  or  recess  early  in  the  evening. 
Several  Senators  have  expressed  concern 
about  missing  dinner.  If  we  convene 
at  9:30  and  make  really  good  progress 
on  the  bill  tomorrow,  I  will  suggest  to  the 
Senate  that  the  session  be  concluded  by 
6:30  or  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  only  difficulty 
with  that  is  that  some  of  the  most  de- 
lightful mischief  occurs  in  the  morning 
hour,  and  I  would  like  to  be  around  if 
that  happens. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  invite  the 
presence  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  p.l 
9 :  30  in  the  morning. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


FAIR    LABOR    iIA.NL>ARI>S    AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1960 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1817, 
S. 3758. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3758 1  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
coverage  for  employees  of  large  enter- 
prises engaged  in  retail  trade  or  service 
and  of  other  employees  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities affecting  commerce,  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1  25 
an  hour  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  tab!. 


ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AM.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, out  of  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its  de- 
liberations today,  it  adjourn  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  that. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  benefit  of  Senators  and 
their  wives  who  may  have  other  engage- 
ments tomorrow  evening,  I  will  suggest 
that  the  Senate  have  no  votes  after  7 
o'clock  tomorrow  evening. 

I  announce  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene early  and  remain  late  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week.  Since  we  shall 
convene  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning, 
and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
a  long  day  today.  Senators  may  under- 
stand that  there  will  not  be  any  yea- 
and-nay  votes  after  7  o'clock  tomorrow 
evening. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  does 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  have 
any  announcement  to  make  with  refer- 
ence to  how  long  the  Senate  will  remain 
in  session  tonight? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  ]  desires  to 
make  a  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
bill  this  evening.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  he  will  take  I  do  not  think  he  will 
take  very  long.  I  should  assume  that 
the  Senate  could  recess  or  adjourn 
by  8:30. 


PUBLICATION  uF  NE^vV  DAILY  NEWS- 
PAPER  IN  PORTLAND.  OREO 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  it  will 
come  as  encouraging  news  to  many  who 
are  concerned  about  the  trend  to  mo- 
nopoly in  the  newspaper  industry  that 
a  new.  independent  daily  paper  will 
begin  to  publish  in  Portland.  Greg  , 
around  November  1  of  this  year. 

Born  of  the  management-inspired 
strike  against  the  two  Portland  dailies, 
the  Portland  Reporter  has  been  staffed 
by  strikers  displaced  from  their  jobs  by 
imported  strikebreakers.  The  Reporter 
has  been  publishing  twice  a  week  in  a 
plant  owned  by  the  Portland  Journal  of 
Conunerce.  Now  it  has  bought  its  own 
printing  plant,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
some  50  Oregon  unions  and  labor  coun- 
cils who  raised  $100,000  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  Reporter  as  a  daily. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  lopsided 
news  coverage  in  the  city  of  Portland, 
both  of  whose  existing  papers  are  heav- 
ily biased  politically  and  economically, 
is  about  to  have  some  competition  from 
the  men  and  women  who  are  devoted  to 
journalism  for  itself,  not  for  the  mone- 
tary profits  which  can  be  made  from  a 
newspaper.  Portland  has  long  needed 
some  competitive  newspaper  reporting; 
I  believe  the  Daily  Reporter  will  offer  it, 
and  thereby  reverse  in  one  city  at  least 
the  alarming  trend  toward  newspaper 
monopoly. 

Secondly,  It  Is  also  good  to  know  that 
out  of  the  evil  of  professional  strike- 
breaking as  practiced  by  the  Portland 
Oregonian  and  the  Oregon  Journal  has 
emerged  an  enterprise  which  will  be  a 
monument  to  free  unions.  These  news- 
paper men  and  women  who  will  staff 
the  Daily  Reporter  are  longtime  resi- 
dents of  Portland;  they  have  long  been 
part  of  its  community  life.  In  their 
ruthless  labor  policy,  the  two  existing 
new.spapers  stooped  to  an  infamous  im- 
p>ortation  of  strikebreakers  from  many 
parts  of  the  country.    They  imported 
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into  the  city  of  Portland  people  who  are 
only  temporary  residents,  many  of  them 
with  unsavory  reputations  in  other  cities 
where  they  have  worked  as  strike- 
breakers. 

Many  will  wish  the  Rep>orter  well  sim- 
ply t>ecause  they  want  to  see  these  dis- 
placed employees  stay  in  Portland  and 
continue  practicing  their  high  stand- 
ards of  journalism. 

My  own  good  wishes  go  to  the  Daily 
Reporter  because  I  do  not  think  strike- 
breaking of  the  kind  engaged  in  by  the 
Portland  dailies  should  succeed  in  driv- 
ing from  the  city  these  valuable  citi- 
zens; it  also  has  my  good  wishes  because 
I  know  how  imp>ortant  it  is  that  the 
major  city  of  our  State  of  Oregon  have 
fair  and  impartial  presentation  of  the 
news. 

I  have  mailed  my  subscription  to  the 
I>aily  Reporter.  I  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving it  when  it  begins  publication 
around  the  first  of  November. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks an  article  entitled  "The  Reporter 
Will  Oo  Daily."  published  in  the  Oregon 
Labor  Press  of  July  29^,  1960 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
asfoUows: 

Th«   Rkpostzb   Will    Go    Dailt-  Pkkss    and 
BuiLotNC  Now  Being  Readied 

It's  definite  and  final:  the  Portland  Re- 
porter will  become  a  dally  newspaper  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Novemljer  1  Ix  the  target  date  for  dally 
publication  of  Portland's  new.  independent, 
liberal  newspaper. 

Long-brewing  plans  to  launch  the 
Reporter  as  a  dally  became  definite  this  week 
when  the  newspaper  leased  a  building  of  its 
own  and  a  complete  printing  plant. 

The  Reporter,  bom  last  February  and  pub- 
lished twice  a  week  by  the  members  of  Port- 
land newspap>er  unions,  already  Is  well  estab- 
lished and  highly  regarded  by  readers  and 
advertisers. 

The  Dally  Reporter  will  be  an  afternoon 
newspaper. 

Publlaher  Robert  D.  Webb  said  The  Re- 
porter will  carry  national  wire  service  news 
and  syndicated  features.  It  will  continue  to 
be  publlsiied  In  Its  present  tabloid  pt^e  size. 

"Our  news  emphasis  will  remain  where  it 
Is  today — on  accurate.  Impartial  and  lively 
coverage  of  local  news  and  features."  he 
added. 

Webb  predicted  at  a  press  oonierence  Tues- 
day that  the  Reporter  will  start  daily  pub- 
Ucatlon  with  a  paid  circulation  of  at  least 
60.000. 

Growth  of  the  Reporter  from  la*!t  Feb- 
ruary's 8-page  strike  weekly  to  a  full-fledged 
dally  newspaper  Is  a  Cinderella  story  of 
American    Journalism   and    trade    unionism. 

One  of  the  magic  wands  helping  the  Re- 
porter's dream  to  come  true  Is  the  Rose  City 
Development  Co. 

The  company  was  formed  by  more  than  50 
Oregons  unloixs  and  labor  councils  to  buy 
and  remodel  the  building  which  will  be  leased 
to  The  Reporter. 

tJnlon  Investments  ranging  from  $50  to 
tn.OOO  had  reached  a  total  of  »100,700  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week. 

"When  all  commitments  are  fulfilled.  It 
now  appears  that  the  total  will  reach  $140.- 
000,"  said  A.  T.  WUllams,  Sr  ,  president  of 
Carpenters  Local  226  and  president  of  the 
development  company. 

With  great  personal  dedication  and  sacri- 
fice, Williams  has  worked  night  and  day  for 
5  weeks  to  finance  the  purchase  and  re- 
modeUng  of  the  Reporter's  building. 


OLD  BtnXJUNG    BXMODELXD 

The  building  Is  a  43-year-old  red  brick 
structure  covering  half  a  block  on  Northwest 
17th  Avenue  between  Northrup  and  Overton 
Streets. 

It  was  purchased  last  Friday  from  the 
Railway  Express   Agency  for  $70,000  cash. 

Although  It  was  once  used  as  a  stable  fc^r 
horses  and  wagons  of  the  historic  Wells 
Fargo  Express  Co.,  the  architect  fc*  the 
Reporter  said  the  biUldlng  Is  "exceptionally 
well  suited  to  remodeling  for  modern  news- 
paper production." 

Remodeling  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  city 
planning  commission  approves  the  plans  and 
blueprints  prepared  by  Arcbltect  John  W. 
Reese. 

Ample  ofTstreet  parking  wUl  be  provided 
on  lots  adjoining  the  newspaf>er  plant. 

Meanwhile  the  Reporter's  second  magic 
wand  already  Ls  waving.  A  complete  print- 
ing plant  Is  on  Its  way  to  Portland  from 
Miami,  Fla. 

The  plant  was  used  to  print  a  daily  news- 
paper In  Florida  until  a  few  months  ago. 
Webb  said  It  is  "a  complete,  modern  news- 
paper plant.  Includlog  everything  from 
presses  and  linotypes  to  desks,  chairs  and 
paper  cUpw." 

Owned  by  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  the  plant  is  l>elng  leased  to  the  Re- 
fxjrter.  It  includes  a  press  capable  of  print- 
ing a  newspaper  of  96  tabloid-size  pages. 

The  first  shipment  of  28.000  pounds  of 
equipment  will  arrive  here  from  Miami  this 
week.  Additional  shipments  are  expected 
weekly  throughout  the  summer,  while  the 
building  Is  being  remodeled  to  receive  them. 

Officers  of  the  Rose  City  Development  Co.. 
the  Typographical  Union  and  the  Reporter 
emphasized  this  week  that  the  unions  wiU 
not  Infiuence  the  policies  of  the  Reporter 
In  any  way. 

"The  Reporter  already  has  pro%ed  that  It 
speaks  with  a  completely  Independent  voice, 
and  we  want  it  to  remain  that  way,"  Wil- 
liams declared. 

The  Reporter  will  apply  to  the  U.S.  Se- 
ciu-ltles  and  Exchange  Commission  for  a 
permit  to  issue  stock  in  the  newspaper, 
Webb  announced  this  week.  The  stock  is- 
sue, when  approved,  will  be  offered  to  the 
public  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

UNIONS    INVEST    IN    BUILDING 

Officers  of  Rose  City  Development  Co..  In 
addition  to  Williams,  are  James  T.  Marr  of 
the  Oregon  ATL-CIO;  Edward  J.  Whelan, 
Multnomah  County  Labor  Cotmcll;  Francis 
Murnane,  Longshoremen,  and  George  Sal- 
mon. Machinists  63. 

Oregon  labor  organizations  which  have  in- 
vested in  the  Rose  City  Development  Co.  are: 

Electrical  Workers  48.  Portland  District 
Council  of  Carpenters.  Carpenters  226,  Food 
and  Drug  Clerks  1092,  Carpenters  1020,  Eleva- 
tor Constructors  23.  Multnomah  County 
Labor  Council,  Pulp  &  Sulphite  Workers  68 
(Oregon  City),  Oregon  AFLr-CIO. 

Carpenters  1388.  Boilermakers  72,  Wait- 
resses 305.  Building  Service  Employees  49, 
Oregon  Labor  Press,  Office  Employees  11, 
Steamfltters  236.  Laundry  Workers  107, 
School  Custodians  140; 

Shingle  Weavers  2969.  Communication 
Workers  9201,  Lat>el  Trades  Section,  Sheet 
Metal  Workers  16.  Carpenters  783,  Clackamas 
County  Einployees  350,  Laixsrers  320.  Ma- 
cblntsts  1432,  Painters  10.  Molders  &  Foun- 
dry Workers  139; 

Electrical  Workers  799,  Portland  Building 
Trades  Council.  Plumbers  &  Steamfltters 
418  (Medford),  Carpenters  583.  Barbers  75, 
Chemical  Workers  109,  and  Plumbers  51. 

In  addition,  the  following  unions  have 
shown  an  active  interest  in  making  an  in- 
vestment, pending  final  approval  by  their 
membership. 

Bartenders  496.  Chemical  Workers  133. 
Garment  Workers  228.  Ladles'  Garment 
Workers  70,   Marine  Firemen,  SallcM-s   Union 


of  the  Pacific.  Marine  Cooks  &.  Stewards, 
Iron  Workers  516.  Longshoremen  8.  Carpen- 
ters 573  (Baker),  Machinists  63,  Olass  Work- 
ers 740,  Butcher  Workmen  656,  Woodwork- 
ers 3-3; 

Portland  Police  Local  456,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  Sheet  Metal  Workers  544, 
Steelworkers,  Amalgamated  Lithographers, 
Engineers  87,  Electrical  Workers  49,  Musicians 
99.  Furniture  Workers  3182.  and  t'.ie  Regional 
CouncU  of  Woodworkers. 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH        SESSION        OP 
OREGON  STATE  GRANGE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
87th  session  of  the  Oregon  State  Grange 
whici  v;as  held  in  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  session  was  the 
annual  address  of  the  master  of  the 
Oregon  State  Grange,  my  very  good 
friend  Mr.  Elmer  McClure.  I  particular- 
ly enjoyed  my  most  recent  visit  with 
him  late  in  June,  when  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  company  at  breakfast  here  in 
the  Capitol. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
master's  address  before  the  State  con- 
vention of  the  Oregon  Grange  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Annual  Ado&sss,  87th  Session  Oxkgom  Statx 
Grangx 

r 
1.    INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  87th  annual  session  of  the 
Oregon  State  Grange.  This  is  only  the  third 
time  In  our  history  that  we  have  had  the 
privilege  of  convening  In  this  beautiful  city 
In  the  heart  of  the  Umpqua  Valley.  When 
we  first  met  in  Roseburg,  the  year  was  1912 
and  Roseburg  was  a  quiet,  happy  little  city, 
the  hub  of  the  vast  agricultural  area  sur- 
rounding the  town.  Prunes  were  perhajjs 
the  major  crop,  and  getting  the  first  ripe 
watermelon  of  the  summer  was  a  real  con- 
test. 

C.  E.  Spence  was  master  of  the  State 
grange  that  year  and  In  his  address  to  the 
delegates,  he  announced  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  had  upheld  the  Initiative  and 
referendum  law,  and  that  the  constitutional 
convention,  prop)osed  by  the  enemies  of  di- 
rect legislation  had  been  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  more  than  2  to  1,  59,000  to  23,000.  Spence 
predicted,  and  how  prophetically,  that  at- 
tempts to  nullify  the  Initiative  and  referen- 
dum would  continue. 

The  second  time  we  met  In  Roseburg.  1934. 
Roseburg  was  not  such  a  happy  and  con- 
tented place.  It,  like  the  rest  of  the  State 
and  Nation,  was  still  rocking  from  the  stock 
market  crash  of  1929  and  1930.  Ray  GUI 
was  master,  and  one  section  of  his  address 
was  devoted  to  the  AAA  and  the  NRA,  which, 
he  said,  was  not  a  perfect  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, a  view  with  which  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
later  agreed,  as  you  wlU  recall.  He  also 
warned  that  our  economy  was  suffering  be- 
cause of  high  Interest  rates. 

Brother  GUI  further  reported  that  the 
State  grange  had  led  the  fight  which  de- 
feated the  second  sales  tax  attempt.  He, 
too.  reported  attempts  to  restrict  and  ham- 
per the  use  of  the  Initiative  and  referendum. 

I  hope  no  one  will  think  that  because  we 
will  again.  In  1960.  In  session  In  Roseburg, 
give  consideration  to  these  problems,  that 
no  progress  has  been  made  or  that  we  are  In 
a  rut. 

In  1960.  as  we  assemble  In  Roseburg.  we 
find  that  once  again  Roseburg  has  changed. 
Her  agricultural  Industry.  whUe  still  the  very 
fiber  of  which  she  Is  woven,  has  been  aug- 
mented by  the  development  of  the  lumber 
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Industry  In  this  area  She  has  a  new  hustle 
That  presages  an  expanding  economy  for 
many  years  to  come.  All  of  Oregon,  as  well 
us  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  has  every  admira- 
tion and  resp>ect  for  the  way  Roseburg  sus- 
tained the  shock,  of  the  explosion  last  year 
that  left  so  much  destruction  in  its  walce, 
and  for  its  qulcli  and  determined  recovery. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  the  delegates  to 
this  session  will  surely  find  the  inspiration 
and  determination  to  solve  the  complex 
problems  attendant  upon  an  organization 
like  the  Grange  which  stands  as  an  essential 
vehicle  to  our  form  of  government  and  our 
way  of  life.  And,  like  Roseburg.  we  can  and 
will,  reach  our  decisions  with  dignity  and 
confldence. 

2.    AGRICULTURE 

American  agriculture  continues  to  be  the 
major  weak  spot  in  the  Nation's  economy. 
,  Solutions  to  the  problems  of  agriculture  are 
offered  in  wholesale  lots  these  days.  As  one 
of  America's  favorite  comedians  is  so  fond 
of  saying.  "Everybody  wants  to  get  Into  the 
act"  It  seems  to  be  the  concensus  that  the 
biggest  single  need  agriculture  has  at  this 
point  in  our  history  Is  better  public  rela- 
tions. I  concur  with  the  majority  opinion, 
yet  I  am  aware  that  public  relations,  per  se, 
will  not  solve  one  single  problem  the  farmer 
has  It  will  not  influence  any  of  the  ele- 
ments with  which  he  must  contend  at  the 
production  level.  It  won't  change  the 
weather  or  drain  a  swamp.  It  won't  kill  a 
weed  nor  milk  a  cow.  Public  relations  alone, 
will  not  pay  off  the  mortgage  nor  control 
the  market.  But  it  will  get  the  farmer,  now 
a  small  minority,  whose  voice  Is  often 
drowned  out  by  the  much  stronger  voice  of 
the  off-farm  Interests,  better  understanding 
from  the  general  public. 

Good  public  relations  will  alert  the  off- 
farm  public  to  the  farmer's  problems  and 
will  bring  understanding  of  the  programs  he 
Is  seeking  to  establish  to  meet  his  needs. 

To  explore  this  idea  further,  one  of  the 
farm  programs  least  understood  by  the  gen- 
eral public  is  the  cooperative  organizations 
which  are  so  vital  to  the  small  farmer.  To 
start  at  the  real  heart  of  the  problem,  we 
find  a  vast  majority  of  our  population  today 
almost  totally  Ignorant  of  agriculture.  Only 
a  few  years  ago,  most  people  in  America  had 
either  grown  up  on  farms  or  their  parents 
had  been  raised  on  farms.  They  still  had 
grandparents  and  other  close  relatives  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  They  knew  and  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  the  family  farm  as  the 
backbone  of  American  community  life  and 
of  the  agricultural  Industry.  They  were  In- 
terested and  sincerely  desired  a  prosperous 
agriculture  for  this  country. 

Now  we  have  millions  of  people  who  have 
no  more  farm  experience  than  a  drive  In  the 
country  will  give  them.  They  have  never 
had  occasion  to  evaluate  the  role  of  the 
family  farm  in  the  American  scene.  When 
these  people  read  newspaper  and  magazine 
reports  that  cooperatives  are  devices  to  avoid 
taxation  or  that  they  are  inimical  to  the 
free  enterprise  system,  they  believe  It. 
These  are  the  people  who  lend  their  support 
and  their  strength  at  the  ballot  box  to  leg- 
islation to  tax  cooperatives  out  of  existence 
or  to  put  so  much  hampering  regulation  on 
them  that  they  will  be  Ineffective.  They 
also  lend  strength  to  the  opposition  when 
legislation  is  Introduced  into  the  Congress 
or  into  a  State  legislature  to  aid  and 
strengthen  the  farm  and  rural  cooperatives. 
Now  you  and  I  know  that  only  throiigh 
strong  cooperatives  can  the  sm.dl  farmer 
hope  to  compete  with  the  giant  industrial- 
ized agricultural  enterprises  that  are  threat- 
ening to  completely  dominate  the  agrlcul- 
txiral  industry.  The  majority  of  Americans, 
1  am  afraid,  simply  do  not  understand  what 
it  would  mean  to  the  political  and  economic 
life  of  America  If  we  permit  American  agri- 
cultxu-e  to  l>e  completely  Industrialized 


It  is  the  Job  of  public  relations  to  create 
and  to  expand  In  ever-widening  circles  this 
understanding. 

This  same  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  exists  In  almost 
every  phase  of  the  production  of  the  food 
and  fiber  that  supplies  this  Nation  In  such 
abundance.  Somehow,  the  general  public 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  the  family  farm 
Is  the  heart  of  a  strong  and  healthy  agri- 
culture In  this  country,  without  which  Amer- 
ica cannot  continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 
The  benefits  to  agriculture  and  Indirectly  to 
every  person  In  this  country  from  such  pro- 
grams as  those  designed  to  aid  In  soil  con- 
servation, tree  farming,  land  bank,  trans- 
jxjrtatlon,  education,  financing,  and  above 
all,  research—  research  Into  the  growing  proc- 
essing, packaging,  promoting,  distribution, 
selling,  yes,  and  even  into  the  consumption 
of  farm  products,  must  b-;  understood  by 
the  general  public.  They  mvist  know  why 
the  farmer  must  have  all  of  these  programs 
if  he  is  to  remain  In  business.  And  have 
them  he  can  if  he  does  a  good  enough  Job 
of  public  relation.s.  If  he  has  proper  public 
relations,  the  public  will  Insist  that  such 
programs  be  put  Into  practice  because  the 
public  will  then  understand  that  to  do  so 
is  a  wise  Investment  that  will  result  In  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  every  person 
in  this  country. 

It  Is  my  recommendation  that  the  Oregon 
State  Grange  and  every  one  of  Its  Pomona 
and  subordinate  granges  adopt  an  all-out 
program  to  Improve  agriculture's  public  re- 
lations. This  is  not  a  Job  that  can  be  done 
once  and  forgotten.  Public  relations  Is  a 
continuing  struggle.  People  who  listen  to 
us  today,  and  are  convinced,  listen  to  others 
tomorrow  and  are  once  more  in  doubt;  so 
that  we  must  have  a  continuous  program  of 
keeping  people   Informed  about  agriculture. 

3.    SOIL    CONSERVATION 

Soil  conservation  programs  in  Oregon  have 
met  with  general  acceptance  by  the  public 
as  well  as  most  farm  people.  While,  of 
course,  the  general  public  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  the  mechanics  and  techniques 
of  soil  conservation,  there  is  widespread  ap- 
preciation of  the  basic  truth  that  nations 
survive  and  are  great  and  prosperous  only 
so  long  as  they  maintain  and  Increase  the 
productivity  of  their  soil.  There  is  little 
opposition  to  State  and  Federal  programs  of 
soil  conservation  among  the  off-farm  public. 

As  for  the  farmer  himself,  he  has  the  evi- 
dence of  the  success  and  value  of  soil  con- 
servation programs  ever  before  him.  He  Is 
convinced  of  their  worth.  Oregon  has  57 
Individual  soil  conservation  districts,  all 
established  by  petition  and  vote  of  the  land- 
owners within  these  areas.  There  are  now 
40.743,146  Oregon  acres  In  soil  conservation 
districts.  These  districts  are  In  32  of  Ore- 
gon's 36  counties.  Twenty-one  counties  are 
completely  covered  by  districts. 

This  program  Is  steadily  expanding.  Dur- 
ing the  past  blennium.  three  new  districts 
were  formed  and  seven  existing  districts 
were  enlarged.  Methods  and  practices  are 
constantly  studied  and  improved  This  Is 
a  program  that  should  have  the  unqualified 
endorsement  and  cooperation  of  the  Grange. 

4.    FARM    FORESTS 

Income  from  farm  forests  Is  a  major  share 
of  net  farm  income  in  Oregon  In  1958.  the 
last  year  for  which  statistics  were  available, 
out  of  a  total  crop  Income  In  Oregon  of 
$210,272,000.  farm  forests  contributed  $6,166,- 
000  This  was  the  10th  most  valuable  farm 
crop  in  that  year  These  figures,  of  course, 
do  not  include  animals  and  animal  products. 

This  Income  could  and  should  be  expanded 
manyfold  Oregon's  climate  Is  Ideal  for  the 
growing  of  trees  and  much  of  her  area  U 
more  suitable  for  the  growing  of  trees  than 
for  any  other  use.  Its  optimum  value  can  be 
realised  only  if  it  Is  devoted  to  Ita  natural 


use  Perhaps  the  chief  reason  more  farmers 
do  not  use  more  of  their  forest  lands  for 
the  growing  of  trees  Is  our  present  method 
of  taxing  forest  lands  and  growing  trees. 

It  Is  a  grave  error  for  Oregon  to  continue 
with  a  tax  structure  that  discourages  farm 
forestry.  The  day  is  not  too  distant  when 
farm  forests  must  supply  a  major  portion  of 
the  saw  timber  for  the  lumber  Industry. 
Lumbering  Is  Oregon's  No.  1  Industry.  It  Is 
to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us  to  adopt  a  program 
that  will  allow  the  lumber  Industry  to  con- 
tinue to  expand. 

During  the  last  year,  the  State  grange 
has  had  an  interim  committee  working  on 
the  subject  of  timber  taxation.  Their  re- 
port win  be  before  you  for  consideration 
later  on  this  week  It  Is  my  recommenda- 
tion that  the  State  grange  adopt  a  policy 
supporting  an  ad  valorem  tax  program  that 
win  encourage  the  growing  of  farm  forests 
without  penalizing  other  classes  of  prop- 
erty. 

S.   GRAZING   LANDS 

There  continues  to  be  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction among  cattle  and  sheep  ranch- 
ers whose  operations  depend  upon  grazing 
permits  in  the  national  forests  over  the 
administration  of  the  grazing  permits. 
Many  ranchers  complain  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  set  up  by  the  Porest  Service  to 
govern  their  policies  and  Individual  deci- 
sions are  not  readily  available  nor  are  they 
clear  and  understandable.  The  result  Is  that 
many  ranchers  have  great  difficulty  plan- 
ning their  operations.  The  size  of  a  herd 
of  cattle  or  band  of  sheep  cannot  be  changed 
much  from  day  to  day  If  a  rancher  Is  to 
continue  In  business.  When  he  has  planned 
his  operation  and  the  size  of  his  herd  around 
a  permit  to  graze  a  certain  number  of  cattle 
or  sheep,  having  his  permit  suddenly  re- 
duced by  half  can  cause  him  tremendous 
losses. 

It  Is.  of  course,  true  that  range  and  water 
conditions  vary  from  year  to  year  depend- 
ing upon  weather  and  other  factors.  But 
with  good  range  management  practices,  the 
productivity  of  the  grasslands  and  the 
amount  of  available  water  can  be  somewhat 
stabilized. 

The  livestock  Industry  Is  one  of  the  more 
Important  elements  In  the  economy  of  this 
State  and  the  State  grange  should  use  its 
strength  and  influence  to  the  end  that  the 
national  forest  grazing  lands  in  Oregon  shall 
be  developed  to  their  maximum  productivity 
and  that  their  use  shall  be  distributed 
equitably  and  reliably. 

8.   WILLAMETTE   BASIN    PROJECT 

In  the  relatively  short  time  since  any  part 
Of  the  Willamette  Basin  project  has  been  In 
operation,  the  total  direct  dollar  benefit  to 
the  area  amounts  to  tdS.SSO.OOO  In  prevented 
flood  damage  and  In  hydroelectric  power 
revenues.  In  addition  to  this,  benefits  upon 
which  It  Is  Impossible  to  place  a  direct  dol- 
lar value  Include  Irrigation,  navigation,  do- 
mestic water,  polVution  abatement,  recrea- 
tion, and  soil  conservation. 

Work  Is  continuing  on  the  project  with 
local,  SUte  and  Federal  cooperation.  Its 
eventual  effect  on  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  this  State  Is  Impossible  to 
determine.  Already  foreshadowed,  however, 
are  many  changes.  Each  county  In  the  area 
covered  by  the  project  reports  change*  di- 
rectly due  to  the  project.  Multnomah 
County,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette 
Basin,  report.s  significant  decrease  In  stream 
pollution  due  to  the  more  constant  flow  of 
the  river  as  a  result  of  flood  control  storage 
In  the  upper  basin  Several  counties  report 
a  shift  in  agricultural  crops  from  small 
grains,  etc  ,  to  row  crops  and  nursery  stocks. 
Still  other  counties  are  most  concerned  with 
the  Increase  In  wacer  freight  with  barge 
lines  operating  between  Portland.  Salem,  and 
Albany.  Several  counties  report  greatly  ex- 
panded    recreation     activity     with     fishing. 
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boating,  water  sports,  camping  and  picnick- 
ing becoming  much  more  lmj>ortant  In  the 
lives  of  the  residents  of  the  area 

All  of  the«e  uses  are  ImfKirtant  and  it 
would  take  more  than  a  Solomon  to  de- 
termine which  Is  most  important.  I  do  not 
think  such  a  determination,  if  it  could  be 
made,  has  any  value  In  adjudicating  priority 
use.  Because  water  used  for  Irrigating  farm 
crops  has  a  direct  dollar  benefit  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  not  use  water  to  water 
lawns  and  shrubs  for  our  homes  and  parks. 
We  can  figure  out  how  many  dollars  we  have 
saved  by  controlling  fioods.  but  how  can  we 
reduce  to  dollars  the  social  benefits  of 
healthy,  outdoor  recreation? 

It  is.  therefore,  with  regret  that  I  watch 
the  Increasing  tension  between  groups  of 
people  eager  to  appropriate  some  project  or 
other  to  the  use  of  that  group  at  the  direct 
expense  of  all  other  users.  The  rights  of 
farmers,  even  though  farmers  are  decidedly  a 
minority  group,  numerically,  to  equal  use  of 
the  impounded  water  In  the  Willamette 
Basin  projects  must  be  maintained  It 
would  be  utter  folly  to  permit  the  recrea- 
tional use  of  water  Impounded  In  dams  to 
supersede  the  agricultural  and  stream  fiow 
maintenance  use  of  the  water. 

7.    BOCUE    BASIN 

When  we  consider  the  undeniable  value  of 
the  Willamette  Basin  project  to  the  State  of 
Oregon  as  well  as  to  the  Willamette  Basin 
proper,  we  must  conclude  that  this  type  of 
project,  i.e..  the  comprehensive  development 
of  an  entire  river  basin  as  one  coherent 
project,  Is  the  logical  and  best  way  to  go 
about  such  developments. 

There  U  evidence  that  residents  of  the 
Rogue  River  Basin  are  fast  coming  to  this 
point  of  view  and  I  recommend  that  we 
support  this  type  of  river  basin  development 
In  Oregon  whenever  there  Is  local  demand. 

a.    EDUCATION 

What's  wrong  with  Oregon's  schools  con- 
tinues to  l)e  a  fascinating  subject  to  many 
people.  A  great  deal  of  bitterness  has  been 
engendered  in  the  subject  and  I  am  afraid 
that  we  have  now  reached  the  point  where  we 
are  permitting  thU  bitterness  to  becloud 
the  Issues. 

The  situation  reminds  me  of  the  old  leg- 
end about  the  queen  who  sent  two  of  her 
officers  out  to  survey  the  vegetation  In  her 
kingdom.  One  of  the  men  was  told  to  bring 
back  a  specimen  of  every  weed  in  the  king- 
dom and  he  returned  crying  that  her  maj- 
esty the  queen  was  In  a  mighty  bad  way 
because  she  had  a  kingdom  full  of  nothing 
but  weeds  The  other  man  was  sent  forth 
to  bring  back  a  specimen  of  every  flower  he 
found  In  the  kingdom.  He  came  back  most 
Jubilant  and  Informed  his  queen  that  hers 
was  the  most  beautiful  kingdom  in  all  the 
world — full  of  nothing  but  flowers. 

I  really  believe  that  many  people  In  Oregon 
are  so  busy  hunting  "What's  wrong  with 
education  In  Oregon  "  that  they  have  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  much  Is 
right  with  education  In  Oregon.  The  danger 
here  is  that  unjustlfled  attacks  on  educators 
or  school  administrators  puts  these  people 
on  the  defensive  and  while  they're  In  the 
niood.  they  dclend  everything  in  sight — 
right  or  wrong. 

This  Is  a  dangerous  attitude  on  both  sides. 
It's  dangerous  because  It  tends  to  divert 
energy  and  attention  from  the  real  business 
at  hand — getting  the  best  possible  education 
for  every  single  child  In  our  State — at  a 
price  we  are  willing  to  pay.  We  are  a  long, 
long  way  from  that  goal.  Sometimes  I  think 
we  have  our  signals  crossed  and  that  we 
aren't  even  headed  In  the  right  direction. 
But  we  certainly  aren't  getting  any  closer 
to  It  while  we.  figuratively,  stand  still  watch- 
ing the  supporters  of  today's  methods  and 
the  detractors  of  them  flail  each  other  over 
the  head. 


It  Is  up  to  VIS  to  see  to  It  that  our  criticism 
of  Oregon's  schools  and  educational  system 
are  truly  constructive.  When  educators  and 
school  boards  refuse,  as  some  of  them  do,  to 
give  consideration  to  such  criticism  and  re- 
fuse to  make  any  effort  to  remedy  bad  situa- 
tions, they  should  be  held  accountable. 
Probably  the  weakest  spot  in  the  educational 
system  In  Oregon  is  school  boards.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  many  school  boards  pay  too 
little  attention  to  criticism  of  the  schools 
they  administer.  This  Is  certainly  not  true 
of  all  school  boards  by  any  means.  In  the 
last  few  years  school  boards  have  formed 
their  own  association  and  are  making  every 
effort  to  Improve  the  administration  of  the 
schools.  They  are  making  progress — and 
from  all  Indications,  they  are  on  the  right 
track.  In  those  school  districts  where  the 
school  boards  really  run  the  schools  with  the 
desires  of  their  communities  in  mind,  we 
have  outstanding  educational  programs  at  a 
cost  the  district  can  afford  to  pay.  This  Is 
as  It  should  be. 

Because  we  live  In  a  democracy.  It  Is  by 
law  the  responsibility  of  the  school  board  to 
set  the  educational  policy  of  the  district  and 
to  see  that  It  Is  carried  out.  It  Is  up  to  you 
and  me  as  voters  to  see  to  It  that  we  elect 
school  boards  with  the  strength  to  carry  out 
their  duties.  No  school  board  has  the  right 
to  transfer  this  responsibility  to  a  hired 
administrator. 

It  Is  really  too  bad  that  most  of  the  anger 
directed  at  the  shortcomings  of  our  schools 
Is  aimed  at  the  teachers.  I've  even  heard 
them  blamed  for  the  extravagant  school 
buildings.  Such  criticism  should  be  aimed 
at  the  school  boards.  There's  where  the  au- 
thority   and    the   responsibility   really    He. 

The  State  grange  education  committee 
has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study 
to  the  school  problems  in  Oregon  Theirs 
is  a  very  well  thought  out  and  comprehen- 
sive report  and  I  hope  you  will  give  it  and 
their  recommendations,  which  will  be  before 
you  a  little  lat-er  In  the  session,  very  close 
and  careful  consideration. 

».    POWER 

The  recent  Increase  In  electric  power  rates 
for  the  entire  State  of  Oregon  excepting  only 
those  areas  In  which  there  are  competing 
public  power  facilities  spread  the  gap  be- 
tween the  cost  of  public  and  private  power 
even  further.  In  its  wake,  we  notice  a  re- 
vival of  Interest  In  some  areas  In  putting 
Into  operation  dormant  PUD's.  as  well  as  In 
expanding  the  boundaries  of  existing  and 
operating  PUD's. 

This  Is  a  very  healthy  movement  and  I 
recommend  that  every  subordinate  and 
Pomona  Orange  In  an  area  affected  by  one 
of  these  projects  give  it  every  consideration 
and  where  such  projects  are  feasible  that 
the  grange  lend  them  every  support. 

The  grange  has  long  had  a  firm  policy  of 
supjxjrting  development  and  expansion  of 
publicly-owned  distribution  systems  because 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  public  power 
means  an  abundance  of  low-cost  power  to  all 
classes  of  consumers. 

10.    REGIONAL    CORPORATION 

The  State  grange  Is  also  on  record  In  sup- 
port of  a  regional  corporation  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Columbia  Basin  resources.  I 
think  we  must  reaffirm  this  position.  Con- 
tinuing the  present  practice  of  taking  each 
dam,  each  generator,  each  transmission  line 
before  the  Congress  for  authorization  and 
appropriation  Is  simply  not  doing  the  Job 
that  should  be  done  if  this  Nation  Is  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  full  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
resource. 

If  we  must  continue  battling  for  each 
dam,  how  many  more  key  damsites  are  we 
going  to  lose  as  we  lost  Hells  Canyon?  How 
many  times  can  the  general  unorganized 
public  be  brought  together  Into  such  a 
movement  to  save  a  valuable  damslte? 


Presently  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  Is  engaged  in  an  all-out  effort 
to  secure  a  license  to  build  Nez  Perce  Dam 
with  non-Federal  funds.  Nez  Perce  is  con- 
sidered by  most  engineers  to  be  a  key  dam- 
site  to  further  comprehensive  development 
of  the  river  basin.  If  a  700-foot-high  dam  Is 
built  on  this  site  as  recommended  by  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  in  its  1958  report,  it 
would  provide  6  million  acre-feet  of  storage 
with  an  ultimate  power-producing  capacity 
of  2.400,000  kilowatts.  Even  so.  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  get  authorization  for  a  Fed- 
eral dam  at  the  Nez  Perce  site  at  the  present 
time.  So  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  de- 
velopment, the  WPPSS  has  filed  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for 
a  license  to  build  the  Nez  Perce  Dam.  It 
may  or  may  not  receive  the  license  This  con- 
tinuing struggle  over  each  new  project  keeps 
the  entire  situation  in  turmoil.  A  regional 
corjxjratlon.  however,  could  build,  either  out 
of  revenues  or  by  Issuing  revenue  bonds,  the 
right  dam  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  We  could  have  maximum  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  region's  river  resource. 
Anything  less  will  certainly  penalize  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
for  decades  to  come 

1  1 .    INTEHTIE 

At  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  State 
grange,  we  have  considered  the  question  of 
an  Intertle  between  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  lines  and  California  power 
systems.  We  decided  to  support  the  iniertie 
In  principle,  but  we  did  not  commit  the 
State  grange  to  any  specific  proposal. 

Recent  developments  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  soundest  policy  for  us  to  adopt  at 
this  time  is  that  before  we  sign  any  contracts 
to  furnish  power  to  California  users,  we  must 
have  established  a  marketing  area  for  Bonne- 
ville power.  Any  power  sold  outside  of  this 
area  should  be  sold  on  an  Interruptible  basis. 
At  the  present  time,  BPA  has  a  surplus  of 
power  which  could  be  sold  in  California  to 
the  great  benefit  of  both  regions.  However, 
a.'  the  demand  for  power  In  the  Northwest 
grows,  the  time  Is  probably  fairly  close  at 
hand  when  we  will  be  needing  all  of  the 
BPA  output  in  our  own  area.  It  could  be 
most  detrimental  to  our  own  interests  If 
we  are  firmly  committed  to  provide  power  to 
California  markets. 

State  grange  policy  should  be  that  we  sup- 
port an  intertle  to  furnish  power  to  Cali- 
fornia only  If  It  Is  firmly  established  that  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  the  prior  right  to  BPA 
power. 

12.    TAXES 

Resistance  to  tax  Increases  continues  to 
mount  throughout  the  State.  In  the  recent 
primary  election  In  most  counties,  every 
measure  to  set  a  new  tax  base  or  to  authorize 
the  Issuance  of  bonds  was  defeated.  School 
districts  throughout  Oregon  have  not  ap- 
proved their  budgets.  Even  the  increase  in 
legislators'  salaries  was  defeated,  though  I 
am  sure  that  most  people  are  fully  aware  of 
the  Injustice  of  asking  our  legislators  to 
serve  their  State  at  a  financial  loss. 

On  the  whole.  I  think  taxpayer  resistance 
Is  a  healthy  thing  If  It  Is  not  carried  too  far. 
We  could  seriously  hamper  the  operation  of 
our  State  and  foolishly  curtail  needed  serv- 
ices. We  could  refuse  to  make  Investments 
In  facilities  needed  to  expand  our  economy 
that  would  result  in  tremendous  economic 
losses.  I  am  particularly  reminded  of  the 
Dock  Commission  Installations  in  the  Port- 
land Harbor. 

The  Dock  Commission  proposes  to  Issue 
revenue  bonds  to  expand  and  Improve  the 
cargo  handling  facilities  in  the  Portland 
Harbor  so  that  Portland  will  be  second  to  no 
seaport  on  the  Pacific  coast  In  its  cargo-han- 
dling ability.  These  facilities.  If  Installed, 
would  undoubtedly  result  In  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  economy  of  the  whole  State. 
Now  If  blind  tax  resistance  leads  the  vot«rs 
to   reject    this   bond   Issue,   as  they   have  so 
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mnny  others,  they  will  most  certainly  have 
done  serious  Injury  to  their  city  and  to 
tliemselves.  Someliow  voters  must  be  taught 
to  distinguish  between  wise  Investment  of 
public  funds  In  terms  of  the  dollar  and  cents 
vaJue  of  the  services  supplied  and  the  ex- 
travagant expenditure  of  public  funds  and 
to  vote  accordingly  on  revenue  measures. 

13.    SCHOOL    TAXES 

Schools  continue  to  be  the  most  expensive 
item  In  our  State  and  local  budgets.  Ad 
valorem  taxpayers  are  looking  to  the  State 
for  a  measure  of  relief.  Many  taxpayers  are 
asking  for  an  Increase  In  State  basic  school 
support.  Some  people  are  advocating  that 
the  State  pay  one-half  the  cost  of  schools. 
I  am  a  little  concerned  over  this  proposal. 
If  the  State  Is  committed  to  automatically 
furnishing  one-half  the  operating  cost  of  all 
scticx)l3,  we  could  find  our  school  programs 
being  expanded  on  the  thesis  that  any  added 
expense  would  cost  only  50  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. 

While  I  think  It  might  be  good  to  Increase 
basic  school  support  payments,  I  would  warn 
against  the  legislature  adopting  any  policy 
statement  committing  the  State  to  pay  one- 
half  of  the  operating  costs  of  schools. 

14.    HOMESTEAD    EXEMPTION 

Pressure  for  a  homestead  exemption  from 
payment  of  taxes  continues  to  grow.  Oddly 
enough,  most  people  think  this  Is  a  new  Idea. 
Far  from  It.  In  reading  the  proceedings  for 
the  session  the  State  grange  held  In  Rose- 
burg  in  1934.  we  find  that  that  year,  too. 
the  State  master  was  warning  against  such  an 
exemption.  The  reason  he  gave  then  is  the 
same  reason  I  give  today.  Such  an  exemp- 
tion would  become  too  great  a  bvirden  on 
ether  property  taxpayers. 

It  Is  true,  however,  that  moiintlng  taxes 
are  becoming  unbearable  to  many  retired 
people  living  on  fixed  Incomes.  I  think  we 
must  adopt  some  program  that  will  afford 
them  a  measure  of  relief.  If  taxes  on  their 
homes  could  be  deferred  for  the  balance  of 
their  lifetimes,  the  accrued  taxes,  without 
penalties  or  accrued  interest,  covUd  then 
be  collected  from  their  estates.  This  would 
lift  the  burden  from  these  older  taxpayers 
without  peaaiizing  other  classes  of  property 
taxpayers. 

15.  THE  FOR^ND  BOX 

The  percentage  of  people  over  65  Is  higher 
In  Oregon  than  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
so  health  problems  and  medical  care  for  our 
older  people  Is  of  greater  concern  In  Oregon 
than  In  some  other  States. 

Under  present  medical  programs  many, 
many  of  these  older  people  who  have  man- 
aged to  save  what  should  be  enough  money 
to  keep  them  in  comfort  and  security  during 
the  closing  years  of  their  lives,  have  th.eir 
entire  savings  wiped  out  by  a  single  Illness, 
leaving  them  In  abject  poverty  dependent  on 
State  weLf;u-e  for  the  balance  of  their  lives. 

Private  hospital  coverage  plans  do  not  pro- 
tect these  people  from  such  financial  dis- 
asters because  private  coverage  plans  reserve 
the  right  to  cancel  coverage  and  these  older 
people,  after  years  of  paying  premiums  to 
such  companies,  all  to  often  And  themselves 
canceled  when  they  most  need  Insurance  pro- 
tection. 

The  last  two  se.sslons  of  the  State  grange 
have  considered  this  problem  and  adopted  a 
policy  supFKDrting  legislation  to  broaden  the 
social  security  program  to  provide  medical 
coverage  for  those  retired  on  social  security. 
The  Forand  bill,  now  before  the  Congress, 
would  provide  this  legislation.  I.  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  State  grange  give  every 
support  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

16.  INTERIST   RATES 

The  skyrocketing  cost  of  credit  has  reached 
the  danger  point.  It  has  now  come  to  the 
place  where  interest  charges  are  threatening 
the  entire  economy  of  this  country. 


Interest  Is  a  cost  that  every  one  of  us  pays, 
whether  we  have  any  personal  indebtedness 
or  not.  If  you  are  one  of  the  very  few  for- 
ttinate  people  in  tills  country  who  Is  com- 
pletely free  of  debt,  don  t  think  you  aren  t 
paying  any  Interest.     You  are. 

For  Instance.  Interest  on  the  national  debt. 
now  the  second  largest  Item  In  the  national 
budget,  exceeded  only  by  national  security, 
amounu  to  more  than  $9  billion  a  year.  The 
average  Income  taxpayer  In  the  »5,000  per 
year  income  bracket,  pays  %bl  of  this  %9 
billion. 

Public  utilities,  which  finance  their  opera- 
tions almost  wholly  with  bonded  indebted- 
ness, are  now  paying  about  100  percent  more 
for  Interest  than  they  paid  In  1947.  In  this 
same  space  of  time,  1947  to  1959.  the  general 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  about  25  percent. 
In  other  words,  the  cost  of  Interest  increased 
four  times  as  fast  as  the  average  commod- 
ities Included  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Commerce  of  all  kinds  in  this  countr>-  runs 
on  credit.  Any  Increase  In  the  cost  of  credit 
Increases  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  the 
cost  of  the  product  for  which  each  one  of  us. 
as  a  consumer,  must  pay. 

The  tight  money,  high  interest  policy  has 
been  especially  damaging  to  the  homebuUd- 
Ing  Industry  upon  which  Oregon's  lumber 
Industry  Is  so  dependent.  Mortgage  money 
for  home  buyers  Is  costing  up  to  7  percent 
in  the  West  and  6  percent  in  the  East. 

Lf  you  are  paying  for  consumer  credit,  you 
are  probably  paying  anywhere  from  9  to  30 
percent  Interest  on  a  12-month  contract. 

Interest  costs  are.  to  a  great  extent,  Influ- 
enced by  the  rate  of  Interest  allowed  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  Government  bonds 
The  present  attempt  to  push  a  bill  through 
the  Congress  to  remove  the  ceiling  on  Inter- 
est rates  on  long-term  Government  bonds 
should  be  defeated  and  I  propose  that  the 
State  grange  do  everything  In  its  power  to 
bring  about  the  defeat  of  any  legislation  that 
would  tend  to  Increase  Interest  rates,  either 
on  public  or  private  Indebtedness. 

1  7 .    UCGISLATIOK 

The  Grange  has  been  a  legislative  force 
for  good  In  Oregon  as  long  as  It  has  been  In 
existence.  Unlike  most  organizations,  the 
grange  does  not  confine  its  interests  tfl  those 
matters  that  would  affect  the  economic  sta- 
tus of  one  particular  group.  Such  groups 
often  promote  their  own  Interests  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  public.  Nor  are 
we  like  many  organizations  formed  solely  to 
push  some  specific  piece  of  legislation 
through  the  legislature.  These  loosely  knit 
groups,  with  which  we  often  work,  have  no 
permanence.  They  go  out  of  exUtence  when 
the  legislation  they  are  seeking  Is  either 
passed  or  defeated. 

The  Grange  Is  permanent.  It  has  very 
broad  Interests  and  It  dedicates  its  efforts  to 
the  good  of  the  general  public.  Our  mem- 
bers come  from  nearly  all  walks  of  life  and 
every  point  of  view  is  expressed  and  con- 
sidered before  State  grange  policy  Is  Anally 
set.  Once  we  set  a  policy,  it  then  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  State  officers  to  seek  every 
honorable  means  to  put  that  policy  Into 
effect.  Often,  many  years  go  by  before  con- 
ditions are  such  that  a  particular  pwlicy 
can  be  put  Into  action.  For  instance,  the 
Grange  set  its  policy  calling  for  direct  elec- 
tion of  US.  Senators  as  long  ago  as  1885. 
but  It  was  well  Into  the  20th  century  before 
that  poUcy  went  Into  effect.  Our  history  is 
replete  with  such  examples. 

Often  political  allnements  shift  several 
times  during  the  course  of  a  long  struggle  to 
have  some  particular  legislation  adopted. 
Even  support  for  It  within  the  State  grange 
and  within  the  subordinate  and  Pomona 
granges  varies  from  year  to  year.  The  State 
grange  dictates  no  policy  to  any  member 
or  to  any  subordinate  grange.  Only  the 
State  grange  ofOcers  are  duty  bound  to  carr>- 
out   the    policy   set   forth    by   the    delegates 


in  annual  session.  However,  we  cannot  over- 
look the  fact  that  U  Is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  political  effort  that  we  have  co- 
operation between  the  subordinate.  Pomona 
and  State  grange  For  this  reason  It  is 
doubly  important  that  delegates  to  State 
grange  give  very  careful  consideration  to 
the  policies  they  adopt  for  the  State  grange. 
It  Is  also  important  that  they  consider  the 
resoluticiw  at  State  grange  In  terms  of  what 
their  own  subordinate  or  Pomona  Grange 
might  be  willing  to  do  by  way  of  cooperating 
in  any  effort  to  carry  out  such  policy. 

Our  legislative  committee  Is  In  an  em- 
barrassing position  when  it  goes  before  leg- 
islative committees  or  seeks  support  from 
Individual  legislators  and  Is  confronted  with 
stacks  of  letters  from  Grange  members,  sub- 
ordinate or  Pomona  granges,  presenting  an 
exactly  opposite  opinion  than  State  grange 
policy. 

Speaking  of  the  legislature,  there  have  been 
many  changes  In  the  operaUon  of  the  Ore- 
gon State  Legislature  In  the  past  few  years. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  general  public  was 
allowed  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  bouse  and 
senate  chambers  during  seaslons.  They 
were  more  or  less  restricted  to  remaining 
outside  the  bar.  but  a  great  deal  of  leeway 
was  allowed  In  enforcing  this  rule.  Now  the 
general  public  Is  not  allowed  on  the  floor  and 
the  doors  of  the  house  and  senate  chambers 
remain  locked  for  the  half  hour  before  and 
after  sessions  This  takes  the  emphasis  off 
personal  contact  with  legislators  and  places 
It  on  appearances  before  legislative  commit- 
tees, letter  writing,  etc.  Years  ago.  night 
sessions  were  held  almost  every  night.  Umi- 
Ing  the  last  two  sessions  almost  no  night 
sessions  were  held.  This  means  that  the 
legislators  disperse  right  after  adjournment. 
Some  of  them  commute  long  distances  aiui 
are  away  from  Salem  when  not  actually  In 
session  or  committee  meetings.  We  can  no 
longer  depend  on  personal  contacts  to  pre- 
aent  our  views. 

Legislative  sessions  are  much  longer  now. 
running  upward  of  100  days  which  keeps  the 
legislative  committee  In  Salem  for  a  much 
longer  period  of  time. 

18.    TH.ANSPORTATIOI* 

The  Importance  of  transportation  to  all 
Oregonians  needs  emphasis  and  reemphasls. 
All  forms  of  transportation  are  Important  to 
our  entire  economy.  Most  of  what  we  use 
Is  shipped  Into  our  State.  Most  of  what 
we  produce  is  shipped  out.  Freight  and 
cargo  rates  have  a  direct  bearing  on  how 
much  business  Oregon  does  and  how  lucra- 
tlTe  that  business  Is. 

We  must  continue  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  all  forma  of  transpfjrtatlon  as 
competlnf?  entitles.  If  one  form  of  trans- 
portation Is  permitted  to  dominate  and  con- 
trol all  f'jrms  of  transportation,  competition 
will  no  longer  be  effective  and  freight  rates 
win  spiral  upward.  I,  therefore,  recommend 
that  we  continue  our  oppoaltlon  to  the  pres- 
ent eflTorts  of  the  railroad  companies  to 
broaden  their  franchises  to  permit  them  to 
enter  Into  all  forms  of  transfwrtatlon.  With 
their  huge  Invested  wealth,  given  to  them 
out  of  the  public  domain  during  the  era  of 
railroad  expansion  into  the  West,  they  could 
soon  dominate  the  entire  transportation  In- 
dustry In  this  country.  Killing  off  compe- 
tition within  a  single  type  of  transportation 
Is  harmful  enough,  but  to  kill  off  competi- 
tion In  the  entire  transportation  Industry 
would  be  folly  Indeed. 

Water  transportation  on  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette  Rivers  continues  to  expand,  with 
oceangoing  vessels  expected  to  reach  as  far 
Inland  as  Pasco.  Wash  ,  with  the  completion 
of  the  locks  at  John  Day  Dam.  I  recommend 
that  the  State  grange  continue  every  effort 
to  hasten  the  development  of  water  trans- 
portation in  Oregon. 
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19.    TOUTH  CONSEBVATION 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  bill,  which 
the  State  grange  Is  on  record  as  supporting. 
Is  now  before  the  House,  having  passed  the 
Senate.  This  bill  Is  of  extreme  importance  to 
Oregon  as  much  of  the  development  of  picnic 
and  camping  sites  that  would  take  place  If 
this  bill  becomes  law  would  be  In  Oregon 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  means  that 
Oregon,  In  addition  to  the  Interest  we  share 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  this  program 
as  a  wise  effort  that  Is  already  proven  to  be 
effective  In  preventing  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  developing  strong  and  healthy  young 
men.   also   has  this  additional   motive. 

In  recent  years,  many  large  companies, 
such  as  utilities  and  lumber  companle.s  that 
own  or  control  large  areas  of  land  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  developing  picnic 
and  recreational  sites  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  This  Is  a  most  valuable  public  rela- 
tions program  for  these  companies  and  Is  of 
Inestimable  value  to  the  general  public  in 
terms  of  recreation 

Tills  kind  of  program  Is  not  too  great  a 
burden  to  power  companies,  with  their  as- 
sured income,  but  many  lumber  companies, 
even  though  desirous  of  developing  such  pic- 
nic and  recreational  sites  in  the  public  in- 
terest, find  the  burden  too  great.  If  this 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  were  established, 
many  of  these  sites  could  be  developed  un- 
der this  program. 

20.    CONCLUSION 

In  making  those  recommendations.  I  am 
aware  that.  l)ecause  of  the  limits  of  time.  I 
have  had  to  omit  many  subjects  that  I 
would  like  to  have  mentioned.  Many  of 
these  will  come  before  you  In  resolutions 
from  subordinate  and  Pomona  granges  and 
I  know  they  will  receive  very  careful  con- 
sideration 

I  am  glad  to  rejxirt  that  we  have  .many 
more  resolutions  than  usual  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  delegates  during  this  ses- 
sion. This  bespeaks  IncreaFlng  Interest  In 
grange  affairs  throughout  our  State.  It  Is 
most  grntlfylng.  even  though  It  makes  a 
heavier  burden  on  the  delegates.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  this  group  of  delegates 
Is  equal  to  the  task  and  will,  as  have  so 
many  bodies  of  State  grange  delegate*  in 
the  past,  bring  out  of  all  these  proposals  a 
wise  program  that  will  be  In  the  bests  In- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  will  enjoy  this 
session  In  Roseburg  and  that  when  we  have 
finished  our  work  here,  we  will  be  proud 
of  It. 


PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUS- 
ING AND  METROPOLITAN  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Farmers  Union  Herald  of  June  20  con- 
tained an  editorial  entitled  "Federal 
Voice  for  Cities  Is  Urged."  This 
thoughtful  editorial  comments  upon  the 
proposal  advanced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Senator  Clark,  when  he  intro- 
duced legislation  to  create  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Metropolitan  Affairs 
with  full  cabinet  status. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  are  ones  which  will 
be  brought  increasingly  to  our  attention 
in  the  years  ahead.  During  both  this 
session  of  the  Congress  and  the  preced- 
ing one  my  attention  has  been  focused 
upon  just  one  such  instance.  I  refer  to 
the  testimony  brought  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Problems.  The  deliberations  of 
our  committee  have  resulted  in  legisla- 


tion which  has  passed  this  body  and  its 
counterpart.  The  general  problem,  of 
which  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
area  is  but  one  specific  instance,  how- 
ever, remains  for  the  most  part  unmet 
although,  in  my  judgment,  legislation 
which  could  result  from  the  work  of  the 
very  able  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ( Mr. 
Williams)  constitutes  a  very  important 
stop  forward  in  bringing  us  to  grips  with 
the  difficulties  we  must  face  in  the  near 
future. 

I  wish  to  commend  both  of  my  col- 
leagues and  those  others  who  worked 
with  them  for  the  effort  they  have  ex- 
pended in  this  increasingly  vital  aspect 
of  our  domestic  concern. 

Mr.  Preoident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Voice  roa  Crms  Is  Urged 

Among  the  vast  and  portentous  develop- 
ments that  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
American  continent  In  the  last  century  none 
Is  more  Important  than  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  cities. 

A  hundred  years  ago  this  was  primarily  a 
country  of  farms  and  small  towns,  of  rural 
acres  and  villages.  Today  6  out  of  10  Amer- 
icans— over  100  million  persons — live  in 
metropolitan  areas 

Eh-ery  study  being  made,  every  survey  and 
projection,  shows  a  continuation  and  even 
acceleration  of  this  trend.  Suburbs  sprawl 
far  Into  the  countryside.  In  many  places 
the  suburbs  of  one  city  melt  Into  the  suburbs 
of  another  urban  area.  Along  the  east  coast 
almost  the  entire  area  between  Boston  and 
Washington  Is  urbanized. 

This  great  shift  In  population  with  its 
change  in  our  manner  of  living  has  not  ccwne 
about  without  marked  deterioration  in  the 
operation  of  Government  and  public  services. 
Planning  has  lagged  far  behind  growth. 

As  cities  have  spread  across  county  and 
State  lines,  the  structure  of  governmental 
units  has  often  become  obsolete.  A  welter 
of  special  authorities  and  commissions  have 
been  created  to  fill  the  gap,  but  these  are 
usually  Inadequate  stopgap  devices. 

Not  only  Is  the  organizational  structure  of 
Government  outdated  In  many  places,  but 
what  Is  equally  Important,  the  taxing  mech- 
anism of  most  communities  is  completely 
Inadequate  to  the  task.  The  property  tax — a 
relatively  fair  tax  a  hundred  years  ago  but 
now  one  riddled  with  Inequities — Is  still  the 
basic  source  of  revenue  of  most  communi- 
ties. 

Many  communities  have  about  reached  the 
limits  of  their  tax  resources.  State  and 
local  debt  has  risen  309  percent  since  1946. 
During  this  same  period  Federal  debt  in- 
creased by  only  5  percent. 

The  obsolete  boundaries,  the  antiquated 
governmental  structures  and  dated  tax  sys- 
tems of  cities  and  communities  have  re- 
sulted in  a  terrible  lag  In  every  manner  of 
public  facility  and  service. 

Urban  blight,  spreading  slums,  and  Inade- 
quate housing  are  a  part  of  every  city  scene. 
As  far  back  as  1956  the  Census  Bureau  re- 
ported that  13  million  urban  housing  units 
were  substandard,  and  the  situation  has  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate  since  that  time.  Half 
of  the  13  million  units  were  not  considered 
fit  for  rehabilitation.  The  Rockefeller  Bros. 
Fund  puts  the  need  for  urban  renewal  at 
$3  billion  annually,  seven  times  what  is  cur- 
rently being  spent. 

The  transportation  crisis  faced  by  almost 
every  major  city  Is  also  growing  in  severity. 
Mass    transportation    and    oonunuter    train 


services  have  been  allowed  to  wither  away. 
Meanwhile,  expensive  highway  systems  are 
being  built  which  often  do  no  more  than 
contribute  to  traffic  congestion. 

Water  shortages  as  well  as  sewage  and  pol- 
lution problems  plague  hundreds  of  cities. 
Urban  schools  are  badly  overcrowded — 
schools  are  run  in  two  and  even  three  shifts 
in  many  places.  Hospitals  and  health  facil- 
ities are  so  Jampacked  they  cannot  begin  to 
meet  the  need. 

One  proposal  that  has  been  made  to  give 
the  problems  of  cities  greater  hope  of  solu- 
tion comes  from  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark. 
Democrat  of  Pennsylvania,  himself  a  former 
mayor  of  Philadelphia.  Clark  has  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  create  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Metropolitan  Affairs  with  full 
Cabinet  status. 

In  a  searching  speech  made  recently  at 
George  Washington  University,  Clark  asked 
that  the  cities  of  America  be  given  a  voice 
in  the  councils  of  the  Federal  Government 
equal  to  their  Importance.     Clark  said: 

"We  have  a  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  a  budget  of  $6  billion.  We  have  a 
Department  of  the  Interior  concerned  with 
millions  of  acres  of  empty  land  But  we 
have  no  department  of  the  Government  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  where  most  of  our  p>eople  live  and 
where  the  need  for  expansion  of  public  serv- 
ices Is  so  heavily  concentrated." 

Clark  also  called  for  "new  concepts  of 
federalism  in  line  with  the  realities  of  mod- 
ern life"  and  the  deliberate  expansion  of 
Federal  aid. 

Clark  wants  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  given  a  larger  role  In  the  payment  of  Gov- 
ernment services  because  its  taxes  are  fairer 
than  State  and  city  taxes. 

Clark  points  out  that:  "The  tax  Issue  Is 
at  heart  a  class  Issue."  Federal  taxes  fall 
more  heavily  on  corporations  and  high  In- 
come Individuals  while  State  and  local  taxes 
tend  to  put  a  far  larger  burden  on  low 
Income  families.  Those  who  oppose  Federal 
action  usually  do  so  knowing  that  Federal 
aid   rtKlistrtbutes    the   wealth   downward. 

Tlie  Federal  tax  system  Is  also  fairer  because 
It  is  equally  applied  everywhere  and  no  one 
can  run  away  from  It.  Corporations  cannot 
dodge  It  by  going  to  States  or  communities 
which  offer  a  favorable  "tax  climate." 

The  vast  growth  of  metropolitan  areas  has 
brought  with  It  a  need  for  some  funda- 
mental rethinking  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween our  cities.  States,  and  the  Fedei-al 
Government.  Prop)osals  to  modernize  these 
relationships  will  have  to  be  given  more 
attention  If  the  vitality  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem is  to  be  jM-eserved 


I 


HERMTSTON.  OREG..   SOIL  CONSER- 
VATION SERVICE  OFFICE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  honor  ac- 
corded the  staff  of  the  Hermiston.  Oreg  . 
Soil  Conseivation  Service  oflBce. 
The  office  hfis  been  given  a  superior 
service  award  for  its  outstanding  work 
record  of  assistance  to  the  farm  families 
of  the  area  cooperating  with  the  Soil 
Consen'ation  Service  program. 

The  June  5  issue  of  the  Oregon  Grange 
Bulletin  carried  a  complete  description 
of  the  fine  vork  being  done  by  these 
career  service  employees. 

It  is  important,  in  my  judgment,  that 
achievements  such  as  this  be  given 
widespread  ri'copnition  in  view  of  the 
criticisms  leveled  at  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  tlie  classified  service  em- 
ployees deserved  a  modest  pay  increase 
which  the  Congress  has  recently  en- 
acted over  administration  opposition. 
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NTr  P:*  ^ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hermiston  SCS  Unit  To  Receive  Top  Acri- 
cxTLTtTRE  Award 

The  U.S.  Department  or  Agriculture  has 
notified  Thomas  P.  Helseth,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  Oregon  State  conservationist, 
that  the  agency's  Hermiston  work  unit  ofQce 
is  to  receive  a  superior  service  award  In 
recognition  of  outstanding  assistance  given 
cooperators  of  the  West  Umatilla  and  Board- 
man  soil  conservation  districts  in  Umatilla 
Ck)unty. 

In  Its  announcentent.  the  Department  said 
the  Hermiston  staff  is  one  of  two  offices  in 
the  United  States  to  be  honored  this  year 
among  field  units  working  with  some  2.800 
districts. 

Hermiston  SCS  technicians  to  be  honored 
Include  the  present  staff  technicians  Louis 
A.  Parton,  soil  conservationist;  Robert  F. 
Gobel,  engineering  aid,  and  Edward  E.  Weber, 
soil  conservation  aid,  ail  of  Hermiston. 

Former  Hermiston  staff  members  now  as- 
signed to  other  districts  will  also  be  cited  for 
their  part  in  the  development  of  the  West 
Umatilla  and  Boardman  dlstrlcU.  They  In- 
clude Robert  E.  Swanson.  soil  conservation- 
ist. Eagle  Valley.  Idaho:  Charles  R.  Buzzard, 
soil  scientist,  Grants  Pass.  Oreg.;  Robert 
Morland.  civil  engineer.  Portland;  and  Don- 
ald S.  Leach,  soil  conservationist,  Clatskanie, 
Oreg. 

Assistance  given  by  the  SCS  technicians 
helped  the  districts'  cooperators  solve  such 
major  problems  as  wind  erosion,  drainage 
and  restoration  of  alkali  lands,  improvement 
of  irrigation  sy«t«ms  and  seeking  and  man- 
agement of  irrigated  pastures. 

Some  490  farmers  and  ranchers  now  are 
cooperating  In  the  program  of  the  districts, 
375  of  which  are  following  complete  farm 
plans.  One  hundred  more  farmers  have 
plans  underway. 

Soli  conservation  work  carried  out  on  450 
of  these  farms  in  the  West  Umatilla  and 
Boerdman  districts  since  1946  has  resulted 
in  a  $1,400,000  basic  inctease  In  income  for 
the  landowners. 

Ac  'he  time  the  districts  were  formed 
there  virere  few  irrigated  pastures.  Today, 
under  conservation  planning,  there  are 
around  4.000  acres  of  Improved  |>astures. 
which  have  brought  an  Increase  in  milk  and 
beef  production  valued  at  $300,000. 

Irrigation  water  problems,  the  need  for  im- 
proved distribution  systems  and  methods  of 
water  application  were  other  problems  faced 
by  the  new  districts. 

Irrigation  demonstrations,  and  "show- 
me"  tour  to  well-run  Irrigated  farmlands 
were  some  of  the  techniques  used  to  Improve 
operating  methods. 

A  total  of  li.350  acres  have  been  leveled- 
for  better  surface  irrigation.  3.500  acres  put 
under  sprinkler  systems  and  Improved  water 
application  work  has  been  carried  out  on 
16.000  acres. 

Improved  irrigation  methods  stepped  up 
the  amount  of  land  under  Irrigation  by  15 
percent  and  boosted  the  annual  farm  Income 
of  district  cooperators  $750,000. 

Drainage  of  wet  lands  and  treatment  of 
alkall-rldden  areas  paid  off  In  the  reclama- 
tion of  more  than  3,500  acres  and  an  Increase 
In  crop  production  of  $100,000  on  95  farms. 
Wind  erosion,  long  a  major  land  problem 
on  unprotected  gralnlands,  was  solved  by 
laying  out  crosswlnd  strlpcropping.  grass 
seedlings,  and  establishing  a  protective  cover 
on  soils. 

In  carrying  out  wind  erosion  and  soil  sav- 
ing practices,  cooperators  completed  12.000 
acres  of  wind  strlpcropping,  used  crop  resi- 


dues on  22  000  acres  and  retired  3,100  acres 
under  the  Federal  »oll  bank  program. 

These  good  land  use  practices  have 
brought  Increased  production  to  175  opera- 
tors of  dryland  wheat  and  Irrigation  crop 
enterprises  valued  at  $250,000. 

In  addition  to  the  assistance  given  the 
districts  by  Hermiston  SCS  technicians  In 
farm  and  ranch  planning  activities,  farmers 
received  help  from  the  Oregon  Ertenslon 
Service  and  State  experiment  stations.  Irri- 
gation districts,  chambers  of  commerce,  serv- 
ice clubs,  schools,  4-H  Clubs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  extend  my  personal  congratulations 
again  to  all  those  receiving  this  deserved 
honor. 
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PLYWOOD  PRODUCTION  AND  MILL 
PRICES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled '"Plywood  Men  Face  New  Price 
Famine,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday.  August  7,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  7.  1960] 

Pltwood  Men  Pace  New  Prick  Famine 

(By  John  J.  Abele) 

The  Douglas-flr  plywood  industry  again  Is 
confronted  with  a  price  famine  In  the  midst 
of  production  plenty. 

Prices  for  quarter-inch  sanded  panels  de- 
clined last  week  to  $60  a  thousand  square 
feet,  the  lowest  level  since  Just  after  World 
War  II.  A  downward  trend  has  prevailed 
for  most  of  the  last  year.  The  price  last 
summer  was  $76.  Earlier  in  1959  it  was  $85, 
a  3-year  hi^h. 

The  latest  decline  occurred  despite  a  fairly 
good  level  of  business  although  homebuUd- 
Ing,  a  major  market,  has  not  been  as  strong 
as  exfjected  earlier. 

The  basic  reason  behind  the  price  slide 
was  that  new  productive  capacity  has  been 
increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  sales,  which 
have  been  climbing  substantially  Prices  de- 
clined as  supply  outpaced  demand.  Produc- 
tion was  7  percent  ahead  of  new  orders  In 
the  first  half  of  1960. 

Price  problems  such  as  this  have  been  a 
recurring  growing  pain  of  the  plywood  in- 
dustry, one  of  the  major  growth  Industries 
of  the  postwar  economy.  Production  last 
year  amounted  to  a  record  of  7.700  million 
square  feet,  four  times  the  level  of  10  years 
earlier.  Output  this  year  Is  expected  to 
reach  a  new  peak  of  8.500  million  square  feet, 
according  to  a  recent  statement  by  C  Henry 
Bacon,  president  of  the  Douglas  Fir  Plywood 
Association. 

Demand  generally  has  been  rising  along 
with  production,  spurred  on  In  large  measure 
by  the  aggressive  merchandising  program  of 
the  association,  which  this  year  will  spend 
$5,500,000  fur  promotion  purposes.  Plywood 
Is  used  widely  In  the  construction  of  Indus- 
trial plants,  public  buildings,  roads,  bridges, 
and  stores  as  well  as  In  home  construction. 
Growth  In  nonhouslng  fields  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact,  that  production  has  soared  In 
recent  years  despite  a  fairly  stable  level  of 
new  housing  starts. 

POINT    or    NO    RETTJRN 

The  prevailing  price  before  the  recent  de- 
cline was  $64  a  thousand  square  feet,  a  level 
that  many  manufacturers  consider  to  be  the 
point  of  no  profitable  returrf.  The  Evans 
Products  Co.,  for  example,  announced  that 
it  would  close  down  four  plants  in  Oregon 
rather  than  meet  the  new  price. 

Other  prrxlucers  were  considering  produc- 
tion cutbacks  as  a  means  of  getting  supply 


back  In  balance  with  demand.  MacMtllan. 
Bloedel  and  Powell  River.  Ltd.,  said  It 
would  curtail  production  at  two  plants  in 
British  Columbia.  It  said  the  reduction  was 
"unavoidable  ■  because  of  reduced  demand. 
Other  leading  manufacturers,  however,  said 
they  planned  to  continue  present  operations. 
Representatives  of  some  large  producers 
Interviewed  last  week  were  Inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  present  price  weakness  would 
probably  continue  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Others  felt  that  production  cutbacks  would 
'dry  up"  some  of  the  oversupply  and  bring 
some  Improvement  In  prices  before  then. 
They  also  expressed  hope  that  a  pickup  In 
humebuilding  and  the  general  economy 
would  Improve  market  conditions. 

BIG    PROOUCns    TAVOKES 

With  many  producers  complaining  that 
they  can't  make  money  at  present  price 
levels,  the  question  arises  as  to  why  produc- 
tion continues.  There  are  several  reasons, 
most  which  favor  the  larger  producers  whose 
operations  are  Integrated  from  tlmberlands 
to  marketing  outlets. 

Manufacturers  who  have  their  own 
timber  supplies  usually  can  make  profits  on 
the  conversion  of  the  timber  Into  finished 
supplies.  This  Is  not  so  for  producers  who 
have  to  buy  logs  on  the  open  market  at 
fairly  high  and  stable  price  levels.  They 
get  caught  in  a  squeeze  between  high  raw 
material  costs  and  low  prices  for  finished 
products 

Improvements  In  operating  efficiency — 
most  noticeable  In  the  newer  large  mills — 
also  are  helping  some  manufacturers  to  re- 
duce their  production  costs  and  thus  be  In 
a  position  to  accept  lower  prices  f<jr  their 
products.  Greater  utilization  of  the  wood 
from  each  log  and  the  use  of  lower  grade 
species  also  are  contributing  to  lower  oper- 
ating costs. 

Still  another  advantage  accrues  to  plywood 
companies  that  buy  a  large  part  of  their 
requirements  from  other  manufacturers 
They  pay  present  market  prices  for  this 
production  and  so  are  not  hurt  when  prices 
go  down.  A  prime  example  of  this  kind  of 
operation  Is  the  United  States  Plywood  Corp  . 
the  largest  In  the  business,  which  manufac- 
turers only  one-third  of  Its  requlremenu  and 
buys  the  other  two-thirds  from  outside 
suppliers. 

Diversification  Into  the  production  of  re- 
lated products  also  has  softened  the  blow 
of  lower  prices  for  some  large  producers. 
Fir  plywood  accounU  for  35  to  40  percent 
of  the  business  of  United  States  Plywood 
and  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp..  another  lead- 
ing producer.  The  rest  Is  In  hardwood  ply- 
wood, plywood  s|>eclalUes.  particle  board. 
lumber,  paper,  or  other  products. 

The  International  Paper  Co.  and  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Co  ,  are  other  large  plywood 
producers  but  plywood  is  almost  a  sideline 
in  view  of  their  much  larger  Interest  In  such 
fields   as    lumber,   paper,    and   packaging 

The  effect  of  dlverslfiatlon  was  demon- 
strated in  the  recent  semiannual  report  of 
Georgia-Pacific.  Despite  lower  prices  of  ply- 
wood, the  company  posted  record  sales  and 
earnings  for  the  period. 


EMPLOYMENT      OF      CERTAIN      RE- 
TIRED   PERSONNEL    BY    F^EDERAL 
AND  DISTRICT  GOVERNMENTS 
Mr.   MORSE.     Mr.   President,  out   of 
order.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  for  intro- 
duction, with  the  request  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee. 

I  introduce  this  bill  which  I  hope  will 
effect  a  fuller  use  of  mature  and  ex- 
perienced professional  manpower,  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without 
costing  the  city  any  money.  The  plan 
would,  also,  I  hope,  be  of  help  to  the 
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Federal  Government.  The  bill  is  a 
simple  one.  It  provides  that  any  per- 
son who  is  retire<l  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment service,  may.  If  he  has  all  the 
qualifications  reijuired  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  of  Washington,  DC,  be  ap- 
pointed to  teach  in  WashinRtons  public 
schools,  and  driiw  his  Federal  retire- 
ment pay,  as  well.  The  bill  further  pro- 
vides as  a  complementary  provision,  that 
any  professional  employee  of  the  Board 
of  Education  maj-  on  his  retirement,  ac- 
cept a  position  m  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  contirue  to  draw  his  earned 
retirement  pay.  Such  a  plan  is  both 
practical  and  just. 

At  present,  any  teacher  who  is  retired 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  may  accept  a  p>osltion  In  the 
Federal  Government,  for  which  he  may 
be  qualified,  and  any  person,  retired  un- 
der the  Federal  employees'  retirement 
law.  may  accept  8  position  In  any  school 
system  in  the  Urited  States,  for  which 
he  may  be  qualified,  except  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

Some  years  age  we  passed  a  bill  mak- 
ing retired  teachers  elipible  for  service 
as  substitutes  in  the  schools  of  Washins- 
ton,  without  hav.ng  such  appointment, 
in  any  way  impair  their  pension.  The 
proposal  in  this  bill  simply  extends  the 
principle  of  the  earlier  bill,  now  a  law. 

A  number  of  qi;alified  Federal  workers 
are  interested  in  doins  a  few  years 
teaching,  after  having  had  a  period  of 
service  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
similarly  a  numl>er  of  teachers  are  in- 
terested in  rounding  out  their  careers 
with  a  few  years  in  Government  service. 

The  bill  invohes  no  additional  costs 
to  either  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
Washington  publ.c  schools,  and  is  so  far 
as  I  have  heard  not  controversial.  As 
it  would  be  of  some  help  in  recruiting 
much-needed  p.ofessional  manpower, 
and  as  no  additional  cost  is  involved.  I 
hope  we  may  gi^e  early  favorable  con- 
sideration to  It. 

I  ask  unanimois  consent  that  th"  bill 
may  be  printed  ir.  the  Record 

The  PRESIDIJ.'G  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  iii  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  ::832  >  to  authorize  the 
employment  of  retired  personnel  of  the 
Federal  Govermaent  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  th'?  District  of  Columbia, 
and  to  authorise  the  employment  of 
retired  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Distiict  of  Columbia,  by  the 
Federal  Government,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong-es.i  assembled,  That  any 
former  employee  cf  the  Federal  Government 
who  has  been  ret. red  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  of  May  29.  1930.  as 
amended,  shall.  If  otherwise  qualified  under 
the  rules  of  the  Hoard  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  po6li-lon  for  which  he  may  be 
qualified  under  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and 
shall  draw  the  j)ay  or  compensation  au- 
thorized for  the  p>:)6ltlon  to  which  he  may  be 
appointed.  In  addition  to  the  pension  he  Is 
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authorized  to  receive  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  former  employee  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  shall  have  been  retired  under  the  Act 
for  the  retirement  of  public  school  teachers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  April 
7,  1946  (80  SUt.  875),  as  amended,  shall.  If 
otherwise  qualified  under  the  rules  and  reg- 
tUatlons  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  be 
eligible  for  appointment  to  the  position  for 
which  he  may  be  qualified  under  the  rules 
of  the  said  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
shall  draw  the  pay  or  compensation  au- 
thorized for  the  position  to  which  he  may 
be  appointed.  In  addition  to  the  pension  he 
Is  authorized  to  receive  under  the  Act  for 
the  retirement  of  public  school  teachers  In 
the  EUtrlct  of  Columbia,  as  amended. 


MEETING  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS  DURING  SENATE 
SESSIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  ask  the  majority  leader  about 
the  schedule  next  week,  particularly  with 
respect  to  hearings.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  had  considered  sched- 
uling some  hearings.  Will  the  leader- 
ship be  disposed  to  allow  us  to  meet 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  First,  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  party 
which  has  produced  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  ForeieTi  Relations.  I 
think  the  work  he  did  today  was  out- 
standing. His  work  is  always  of  a  very 
high  character. 

When  the  Senate  reconvened  for  this 
session,  I  understood  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee had  some  important  business 
which  would  require  hearings  to  be  held 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
obtained  consent  for  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  hold  hearings  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Senate  for  the 
remainder  of  this  session. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  for  his 
efforts  and  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  conducted  the  public  busines.s. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  did  I 
correctly  understand  the  majority  lead- 
er to  say  that  there  would  be  no  further 
yea-and-nay  votes  tonight? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is 
correct. 


MARY  ELIZABETH  IIORAC-K  MISS 
WEST  VTROrNIA.  IS  A  WORTHS' 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  STATE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Saturday  the  finals  for  the  Miss 
West  Virginia  contest  were  held  in 
Clarksburg,  in  our  Mountain  State.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  be  present  during  a 
part  of  the  program  of  that  3 -day  event. 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Hoback.  of  Blue- 
field,  was  chosen  from  a  group  of  15 
West  Vii-ginia  girls  possessed  of  poise, 
personality,  delightful  demeanor,  dem- 
onstrated talent,  and,  of  course,  unques- 
tioned beauty. 

The  Clai-ksburg  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  the  sponsor  of  this  state- 
wide pEigeant,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
jaycees  in  tlie  West  Virginia  organiza- 
tion 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  the 
Associated  Press  article  which  tells  of 
Miss  Hoback.  her  background,  and  her 
hopes  for  the  future.  This  attractive 
young  woman  says  that  she  is  proud 
to  be  a  Mountaineer  and  that  she  is 
deeply  interestetl,  with  other  West  Vir- 
ginians, in  our  (.-fforts  to  build  a  better 
State. 

It  is  for  that  particular  reason  that 
I  have  given  thi.s  statement,  and  submit 
the  news  story  for  printing  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  also  express  genuine  tribute  to 
Miss  Hoback  and  to  the  other  young 
women  of  West  Virginia  who  are  a  very 
important  segment  of  the  population  of 
our  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Parkersburg  News,  Aug.  9,  1960] 

"I'M    A    MOUNTAINECH,  "    SaTS    MaHT    HOBACK 

Miss     West     Vieclnia     Proud     of     Home 
State 

BLnrrr  n  -Scenic  Miss  West  Virginia  Is 
a  gal  w  u  ,iuLs  to  stay  in  West  Virginia, 
and  a  perlormer   who  writes  her  own  oopy. 

Dark-haired  Mary  Klizat>eth  '  Beth  "  Ho- 
back will  go  to  Atlantic  City  in  September 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  representing 
"her"  State. 

Said  she,  "I'm  a  Mountaineer." 

Referring  to  the  State's  not  overly  opti- 
mistic publicity  of  late,  she  said.  "I'm  not 
ashamed  of  West  Virginia.  If  we  dont  stick 
with  it    (the  St.ate).  we  can't  bund  it  up." 

Reducing  her  logic  to  bicycling,  one  of  her 
favorite  pastimes,  she  quipped,  "Down  In 
North  Carolina  (where  she  is  In  college)  you 
ride  a  bike  for  miles  on  the  flatlands.  But 
In  West  Virginia  you  pump  and  push  up 
the  hills,  and  coast  down  the  other  side. 
I  like  to  coast  down  those  mountains." 

The  18-year-old  sophomore  at  Flora  Mac- 
Donald  College  in  Red  Springs,  N.C.,  relied 
on  a  dramatic  reading  to  win  the  talent  di- 
vision of  the  State  contest  at  Clarksburg 
last  week. 

To  win  the  bathing  sviit  competition  ahe 
relied  on  a  sincere  smile  and  her  first  ap- 
p>earance  In  a  new  white  bathing  suit 
(36-24-S6). 

In  the  Atlantic  City  corr.;iet:Vion  she  f^aid. 
the  dramatic  reading  wUl  be  chaj.^d  from 
"The  Crucifixion."  which  she  read  at  C;:-rKs- 
btirg,  to  "The  M;'st«riou8  Forest.'  a  oiuipo- 
sitlon  she  wrote  as  a  senior  in  higii  i,chool. 

A  fan  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Beth 
classes  him  as  an   "early   day  beatnik." 

"I  think  j>eople  should  be  different.  To 
be  different  all  you  have  to  do  Is  be  your- 
self.    There's   no   one   else    like   you  ' 

A  college  degree  is  first  on  her  Uat  of  ob- 
jectives. She  plans  to  study  physical  ther- 
apy, but  as  yet  Isn't  stire  where  she  wUl 
study. 

"I  would  like  to  go  to  school  In  West  Vir- 
ginia. There's  a  good  school  of  physical 
therapy  at  the  new  medical  center  u;  Wf^- 
Virginia  Universl'-.y." 

She  studied  her  first  year  in  Nor.y.  t.  aro- 
llna  under  a  full  scholarship  from  litr  Pres- 
byterian Church,  a  grant  from  the  college, 
and  a  working  u^holarshlp.  under  which  she 
earned   while   attending   classes. 

"I  don't  think  my  parents  cotild  afford  to 
send  me  otherwise." 

Along  with  physical  therapy,  Beth  plans 
to  study  dramatics  for  a  possible  stint  in 
television  or  the  theater,  but  I'm  not  cer- 
tain." 

Cinrently.  she  does  commercials  for  a  live 
Saturday  morning  television  show  (WHIS- 
TV.  Bluefleld) ,  and  some  modeling. 

College,  however,  may  have  to  temporarily 
take    a    back    seat.     Miss    Hoback    says    she 
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probably  will  not  be  In  school  this  fall, 
because  of  a  whirlwind  tour  of  personal 
appearances  after  the  pageant. 

Marriage  fits  a  vague  category  somewhere 
after  college,  but  there's  nothing  In  the 
foreseeable  future,  she  claims.  "I'm  dating 
several  boys  that  I  like." 

Miss  Hoback.  who  will  be  19  December  18, 
is  "against  going  steady,  until  I'm  ready  to 
get  married — there  Is  one  boy,  though." 
That  one  boy  though  Is  West  Point  Cadet 
Banks  Hudson,  20.  whom  she  met  in  June  of 
this  year.  "^ 

West  Virginia's  Miss  America  package 
stands  5  feet  4  inches,  and  weighs  at  present 
117  p>ounds. 

The  Miss  America  Pageant  will  be  Beth's 
fifth  contest.  So  far  she  has  never  lost. 
Last  year's  titles  Included  Miss  East  River 
Swimming  Pool;  Miss  Clay  tor  Lake:  and 
Miss  Bluefleld.  The  fourth  was  the  West 
Virginia  crown. 

"Atlantic  City  will  be  different.  There 
are  so  many  things  I  don't  know  about. 
There  will  be  awfully  strong  competition 
but  I  win  try  hard." 

Beth  Is  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Helen  Neal,  of 
Bluefleld.  and  Robert  Hoback.  of  Philadel- 
phia. She  has  a  13-year-old  sister.  Sharon; 
and  a  2-year-old  brother.  Marty.  She  named 
him  after  a  current  boy  friend. 

Her  schedule  calls  for  her  first  airplane 
flight,  to  Clarksburg  Tuesday  afternoon  for 
pictures  and  choosing  part  of  her  wardrobe; 
back  to  Bluefleld  Friday,  and  on  to  New 
York  City  later,  to  choose  an  evening  gown. 

Locally,  the  big  celebration  Is  tentatively 
set  for  August  19,  during  the  West  Virginia- 
Virginia  all-star  football  game  at  Lluefield. 

The  Junior  chamber  of  commerce  which 
sponsored  her  entry,  is  planning  an  ofBcial 
welcome,  in  the  presence  of  some  8,000  per- 
sons expected  for  the  football  game.  Other 
personal  appearances  are  In  the  planning 
stage. 

MIGRANT  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
GROWS 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Mu'ratory  Labor  visited  California  last 
month,  bringing  tx>  eight  the  number  of 
States  m  '^hich  the  subcommittee  has 
conducted  field  trips  or  hearings.  In 
California,  as  in  the  other  States,  we 
were  impressed  with  the  difficulties  faced 
by  all  those  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  migrant  farm 
laborers. 

We  found  new  evidence  of  the  need 
for  well  planned  Federal  help  to  those 
educators  who  so  often  have  only  a  few 
busy  weeks  to  work  with  the  migrant 
youngsters.  We  received  much  testi- 
mony indicating  that  local  officials  favor 
the  kind  of  approach  offered  in  bills  I 
have  introduced  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  not  only  for  the 
children  but  for  the  migrant  adults  too. 

The  visit  also  indicated,  I  believe,  the 
need  for  comparison  of  educational  op- 
portunities among  States.  One  provi- 
sion of  the  bills  I  introduced  would  do 
just  that — it  would  encourage  pooling  of 
data  about  educational  programs  and 
methods  in  the  many  States  that  now 
have  programs. 

There  is  much  to  learn.  I  believe,  from 
the  programs  now  under  way.  In  the 
Newark  (N.J.>  Evening  News  of  July  18, 
1960.  for  instance.  Reporter  Dawes 
Thompson,  gives  a  vivid  description  of 
summer  school  effort  under  way  in  New 
Jersey  this  year.  As  he  points  out.  New 
Jersey  officials  admit  that  there  is  much 


more  to  be  done,  but  they  are  probably 
doing  more  than  in  many  other  States. 
Mr.  President,  the  article  gives  informa- 
tion that  may  be  of  much  help  in  other 
States  visited  by  the  migrant  workers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Eve- 
ning News  article  be  Included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Migrant  School  Program  Grows — New  Jer- 
sey Leads  States  in  Helping  Children  or 
Farm  Laborers 

(By  Dawes  Thompson) 
Trenton. — When  New  Jersey's  summer 
school  program  for  children  of  migrant  farm 
labor  families  went  into  full  swing  this 
morning,  twice  as  many  enthusiastic  young- 
sters as  ever  before  passed  through  the  class- 
room doors. 

A  program  of  giving  a  semblance  of  edu- 
cation, though  only  for  6  weeks,  to  300  chil- 
dren of  southern  farmworkers  In  15  class- 
rooms may  not  seem  henculean.  even 
though  It  served  only  half  that  number  a 
year  ago.  Yet  New  Jersey's  Migrant  Labor 
Board  boasts  that  no  other  State  matches 
its  efiforts. 

This  is  the  program's  14th  year  of  opera- 
tion and  since  its  inception  It  has  enjoyed 
the  enlightened  leadership  of  a  man  who  is 
the  product  of  the  big  management  side  of 
New  Jersey  agriculture.  He  is  John  W  Sea- 
brook  of  Brldgeton,  migrant  labor  board 
chairman. 

rOUB  SCHOOLS 

The  four  schools.  In  Cranbury,  Freehold 
and  Pairton  in  Cumberland  County  and 
Woodstown  in  Salem,  have  no  hope  of  pro- 
ducing Rhodes  scholars  from  the  ever-travel- 
ing group  of  6-  to  12-year-old8.  In  fact,  few 
will  ever  get  to  high  school.  Lacking  even 
vocational  training,  the  chances  are  the 
children  will  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  their 
80-cent-an-hour,  crop-picking  parents. 

The  youngsters'  education  is  handicapped 
not  only  by  constant  movement — following 
the  planting  and  harvesting  of  crops  an- 
nually between  Florida,  where  they  get  only 
brief  winter  schooling,  and  New  Jersey  They 
suffer  also  from  lack  of  enforcement  of  com- 
pulsory education  and  antlchlld  labor  laws 
in  States  to  the  South,  according  to  migrant 
board  officials. 

All  the  State-hired  teachers  can  do  Is  to 
instill  some  familiarity  with  the  three  R's. 
the  social  graces  and  the  living  habits  of  a 
world  never  seen  by  the  children,  who  are 
80  percent  Negro  and  20  percent  Puerto 
Rlcan. 

Yet  Labor  and  Industry  Commissioner 
Raymond  F.  Male  and  his  sp)eclal  assistant  on 
migrant  education.  Simeon  A.  Moss,  a  former 
Princeton  public  schoolteacher,  say  the  an- 
nual 6-week  courses  produce  results  as 
gratifying  as  the  enthusiasm  and  high  at- 
tendance rate 

local  disintexest 

There  are  plenty  of  problems.  For  In- 
stance, the  Introduction  of  the  program  In 
Woodstown  this  year  Is  faced  with  a  Spanish- 
speaking  enrollment  of  more  than  half.  But 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  Migration  Service,  an  Is- 
land government  agency.  Is  lending  a  hand. 

Local  boards  of  education  In  problem  areas, 
aside  from  the  four  locations,  generally  are 
not  Interested  in  the  program.  The  West 
Windsor  School  Board  in  Mercer  County  re- 
cently refused  to  rent  the  migrant  board 
badly  needed  classroom  space. 

The  board's  staff  has  found  the  Mon- 
mouth-Mlddlesex-Mercer  area,  as  a  rule,  less 
willing  to  help  than  are  southern  counties 
like  Cumberland  and  Salem.  Single  class- 
rooms, at  least,  are  needed  for  still  neg- 
lected children  In  the  West  Windsor.  Upper 
Btirllngton.  and  Hammonton-Vlneland  areas. 


Buses  had  to  be  provided  to  carry  the 
children  on  rides  of  up  to  45  minutes  each 
way  and  free  lunches  must  be  prepared.  In- 
creased weight  and  Improved  health  during 
the  courses  suggest  that  the  lunches  prob- 
ably are  the  best  meals  the  children  get. 

In  addition  to  the  $25,000  being  spent  this 
year  on  the  four  summer  schools,  compared 
to  •12.000  In  1959.  the  State's  preventable 
diseases  division  has  enlarged  programs  for 
migrant  children  and  adults  on  polio,  dental 
trouble,   tuberculosis,   and   venereal   disease. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SLInaIOR  PULBRIGHT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  a  modest  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FULBRicHT  1 .  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  think  he  richly 
deserves  it.  I  have  not  always  agreed 
with  him.  but  I  must  say  in  his  behalf 
that  when  he  brings  to  this  floor  a  treaty 
or  a  bill  from  his  committee,  he  knows 
what  is  in  it,  and  he  is  always  prepared 
to  meet  every  argument  and  to  defend 
the  position  which  he  and  the  majority 
of  his  committee  take. 

I  think  he  did  a  superb  job  in  con- 
nection with  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  in 
disclosing  its  purposes  and  functions  and 
the  ground  it  covers  and  the  commit- 
ments it  makes.  So  I  salute  him  for  a 
job  well  done. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  kind  words  of 
the  minority  leader.  They  touch  me 
very  deeply.  I  wish  to  express  my  great 
appreciation  for  the  assistance  the  mi- 
nority leader,  particularly,  has  given  in 
connection  with  this  very  diflBcult 
matter. 


PAIR    I.ABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3758)  to  amend  the  FaJr 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wtige  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  begin  debate  upon  the  minimum 
wage  bill  known  as  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1960. 

The  bill  has  two  major  purposes. 
First,  It  will  raise  the  minimum  wage 
now  received  by  2^2  million  workers 
from  $1.00  to  $1.25  an  hour.  Second, 
it  will  extend  the  protection  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  5  million  addi- 
tional employees,  chiefly  in  large-scale 
interstate  retail  and  service  industries, 
thereby  guaranteeing  these  employees  a 
fair  minimum  wage  and  a  just  premium 
for  overtime. 

Conscience  and  good  biisiness  sense 
join  in  demanding  the  enactment  of  this 
measure.  The  bill  will  extend  to  the 
lowest  paid  workers  in  the  coimtry — to 
3 ''2  million  men  and  women  and  their 
families — a  fairer  opportunity  to  share 
our  high  standard  of  living.  To  pass 
them  by — to  water  dowTi  the  help  they 
need — or  merely  assume  that  prosperity 
at  the  top  will  someday  reach  them — 
shocks  the  conscience  of  those  who  care. 
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The  increases  in  purchasing  power  re- 
sulting from  a  higher  minimum  wage 
will  help  to  restore  consumer  demand 
required  to  put  our  idle  industrial  ca- 
pacity back  to  work;  and,  what  is  equally 
important,  it  will  serve  as  a  source  of 
protection  to  employeis  who  pay  a  de- 
cent wage  and  who  must  compete  with 
employers  who  pay  a  substandard  wage. 
The  elimination  of  unfair  competition 
based  upon  sub.>tandard  wages  will  pro- 
tect fair-minded  employers  anxious  to 
maintain  fair  labor  standards. 

The  pending  bill  is  the  result  of  long 
and  careful  study.  It  originally  came 
from  our  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  last  summer.  The  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  held  hearings  on 
10  days,  in  which  it  heard  77  witnesses. 
The  relevant  bills  were  reviewed  in 
executive  sessions  in  the  course  of  which 
all  members  of  the  subcommittee,  on 
both  sides,  mad?  helpful  contributions. 
The  committee  biU  embodies  a  wide  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  minority 
views  are  signed  by  only  three  Senators. 

The  full  extent  of  the  changes  to  be 
made  in  the  present  law  is  summarized 
in  a  memoi-andum  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  after  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
MtTsKiE  In  the  rhair>.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  l.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  desire  to  speak  only  of  the 
principal  provisions. 

MirmcrrM  wacz 

Tlie  bill  raises  the  minimum  wage  ap- 
plicable to  employees  now  covered  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  three 
stages:  To  $115  an  hour,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1961;  to  $120  an  hour,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1962;  and,  on  January  1,  1963, 
to  $1  25  an  hour. 

In  one  sense,  this  is  not  new  legisla- 
Uon.  The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
was  enacted  in  1938  in  order  to  protect 
this  Nation  from  the  evils  and  dangers 
resulting  from  wages  too  low  to  buy  the 
bare  necessities  of  life  and  from  long 
hours  of  work  injurious  to  health.  ' 
When  the  original  40-cent  minimuni  be- 
came inadequate  Congress  raised  it  to 
75  cents  and  later  to  $1  an  hour.  Now 
economic  progress  again  requires  a  high- 
er wage  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  central 
purpose.  An  increase  from  $1  to  $1.25 
an  hour  is  necessary  to  put  those  wage 
earners  who  earn  the  minimum  in  the 
same  position,  relative  to  other  segments 
of  the  economy,  that  they  occupied  after 
the  1955  amendment.  Thus  the  present 
bill  merely  extends  to  lower  paid  work- 
ei^  the  gains  already  achieved  by  more 
fortunate  groups  through  Increased  pro- 
ductivity and  collective  bargaining. 

Just  a  few  figures  make  the  F>oint 
clear.  In  1955,  when  the  present  $1 
minimum  was  established,  the  averaee 
hourly  earnmgs  of  employees  in  manu- 
facturing industries  were  $1  88.  By 
March  1960.  average  hourly  earnings 
had  Increased  41  cents,  or  22  percent. 
To  maintain  the  same  cents  per  hour 
differential,  the  statutory  minimum 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  $1  41.    To 


maintain  even  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion, it  would  have  to  go  immediately 
to  S1.22  an  hour  instead  of  the  SI. 15 
recommended  by  tlie  committee.  A 
small  part  of  the  change  in  average 
hourly  earnings  is  probably  the  result  of 
shifts  into  higher  paid  types  of  employ- 
ment; but  the  comparison  demonstrates 
beyond  doubt  that  failure  to  enact  the 
increases  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee would  remit  2  '2  million  wage  earners 
to  a  declining  status. 

The  need  for  action  is  the  more  acute 
because  of  the  sharp  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  dependent  for  a 
fair  wage  upon  congressional  action.  In 
1955  roughly  half  a  million  workers 
covered  by  the  act  were  receiving  either 
the  statutory  minimum  wage  or  an 
hourly  rate  no  more  than  5  cents  higher. 
The  latest  figures  available  show  that 
1^3  million  workers  covered  by  the  act 
are  receiving  either  the  statutory  mini- 
mum or  a  rate  no  more  than  5  cents 
higher.  This  is  2Vi  times  the  earlier 
figure. 

Consider  the  meaning  of  this  trend  to 
the  workers  affected.  Since  1955.  there 
has  been  a  15-percent  rl'^e  in  productiv- 
ity. TTiey  shared  none  of  this  gain. 
There  has  also  been  a  10-percent  rise 
In  the  cost  of  living.  The  workers  de- 
pendent upon  the  minimum  ware  have 
therefore  suffeied  a  10-percent  decline 
in  real  earnings — in  their  ability  to  pro- 
vide food,  clothes,  homes,  and  health  for 
th^r  families. 

Let  me  be  still  more  precise  There 
are  35,000  workers  in  the  apparel  indus- 
try in  New  York  City  alone  who  depend 
upon  the  Pair  Labor  Standai-ds  Act  for  a 
fair  minimum  wage.  The  New  York 
City  Department  of  Welfare  regards  $74 
a  week  as  the  minimum  budget  for 
health  and  safety  for  a  family  of  four — 
a  man  and  wife  and  two  children. 
Working  the  standard  40  hours,  a  man 
would  earn  only  $40  a  week  at  the  pres- 
ent minimum — $34  short  of  the  pay 
check  needed.  Even  the  proposed  mini- 
mum of  $1.25  would  leave  his  earnmgs 
$24  short  of  the  siim  requned  to  support 
his  family.  In  some  families  more  than 
one  person  is  employed,  but  even  if  the 
man  and  wife  both  worked  full  time 
every  week,  tlie  present  statutory  mini- 
mum would  hardly  cover  the  budget;  ex- 
I^enses  rise  when  both  adults  ai'e  work- 
ing. 

The  proposed  increases  will  not  injure 
business  firms.  They  are  not  inflation- 
ary. They  will  not  cause  significant  un- 
employment. If  the  dangers  fancied  by 
the  minority  were  peal,  I  would  join 
them  in  opposing  the  measure.  The 
welfare  of  the  business  community  is  es- 
sential to  a  prosperous  economy.  To 
drive  firms  out  of  business  or  to  force 
them  to  curtail  operations  would  defeat 
our  very  purpose.  But  the  same  argu- 
ments were  presented  against  minimum 
wage  legislation  in  1938,  1949.  and  1955. 
History  disproved  them  On  each  of 
these  three  occasions  uiciea^es  far 
sliarper  than  those  we  propo.tie  today 
were  put  into  effect  without  injury  to 
employers,  inflation  or  unemployment. 
The  fancied  dangers  were  never  realizt  d 
The  experience  after  tlie  1955  amend- 
ments is  the  most  instructive  because 
their  impact  is  traced  in  a  careful  study 


prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor. Tlie  Department  found  that  the 
increase  from  75  cents  to  $1.00  an  hour 
did  not  sutjstantialiy  affect  any  of  the 
standard  stat.stical  series  measuring 
trends  in  hours  of  work,  employment,  or 
consumer  prices.  The  impact  was  too 
small  to  be  discernible  m  relation  to 
overall  economic  activity. 

More  detailed  study  of  15  low-wage 
industries  showed  that  employment  rose 
in  some  industries  after  the  $1  minimum 
was  put  into  efTect  and  declined  in 
others.  Evidently  the  change  in  the 
minimum  wage  was  riot  a  determinative 
factor.  In  order  to  obtain  a  still  broader 
view,  the  study  was  extended  in  six  com- 
munities so  as  to  include  both  covered 
and  noncovere<i  industries.  During  the 
2  months  following  the  statutory  in- 
crease employment  in  the  covered  in- 
dustries rose  in  one.  fell  in  two,  and  was 
virtually  unchanged  in  the  others.  These 
changes  in  employment  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  tlie  statutory  increase  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  3  years  after 
the  statutory  mcrease  employment  m  tlie 
same  communiiies  had  risen  20  percent 
in  the  industries  subject  to  the  act  and 
only  14  percent  in  those  outside  the 
statute. 

In  short,  the  Labor  Department's  studj- 
fully  supports  the  conclusion  that  the 
1955  minimum  wage  increa.se  did  not  re- 
sult in  any  sutstantial  changes  for  the 
Nation  m  either  price  levels  or  employ- 
ment. 

The  increases  now  proposed  can  have 
no  greater  impact.  In  1955  the  increase 
was  25  cents  an  hour,  or  an  averaee  of 
15  cents  for  each  employee  directly  af- 
fected. In  1960  the  increase  will  be  only 
15  cents,  or  ar  average  of  9  cents  for 
each  employee  cirectly  aCecled  Put  an- 
other way.  the  1955  increase  raised  the 
statutory  minimum  33 1,  percent,  where- 
as the  1960  incuase  will  be  c!:!y  15  per- 
cent. The  increase  in  the  total  wace  bill 
will  also  be  marlcedly  smaller  Since  the 
1955  increa.-e  v.as  readily  absorbed  by 
the  economy  we  are  bound  to  conclude 
that  It  can  now  absorb  the  smaller  1960 
increase  The  5-cent-an-hour  inc.'-eases 
in  11^60  and  1961  are  r.o  lareer  than 
migl.t  be  exjx-ct^^'d  m  coIlect;ve  bar- 
gaining 

The  exaggerated  fear  of  adversely 
affecting  costs,  prices,  and  employment 
apparently  result.s  from  the  fallacif  us  as- 
sumption that  an  increa-^e  ir.  t.he  st^ilu- 
tory  minimum  requires  corrt^p*.  nding 
wage  increases  all  up  and  down  the  line. 
Secretary  Mitchell  diFjxxsed  of  this  argu- 
ment in  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Labor  Committee. 

As  to  the  allegation  that  there  is  an  up- 
ward, forward  movement  immediately  cor- 
respt>nding  to  the  wage  Increase,  that  ex- 
perience ha*  shown  that  this  does  not  haf>- 
pen. 

Any  increase  in  the  minimum  would 
undoubtedly  require  some  adjustment  of 
the  wages  of  other  employees  of  the 
same  bu.'^iness  even  though  they  earn 
more  than  the  statutory  minimum,  but 
the  increases  would  taper  off  rather 
Qiirkly.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  since 
1955  average  hourly  earnings  have  in- 
creased much  faster  than  the  statutoiy 
mlr.imum.    Generally  speaking,  wages  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  scale  can  be  brought  up 
to  their  old  relationship  without  unduly 
narrowing  differentials. 

It  would  be  naive  to  deny  that  there 
Will  be  no  dislocations.  In  a  few  in- 
stances there  may  be  an  undesirable 
compression  of  the  wa,'e  structure  But, 
fairly  read,  both  history  and  the  avail- 
able studies  show  that  the  increases  can 
be  absorbed  without  damage  to  business, 
inflationary  price  increases,  or  unem- 
ployment 


The  committee  bill  would  extend  to 
5  million  additional  wage  earners  the 
guarantees  of  a  fair  minimum  wage  and 
a  reasonable  premium  for  overtime  em- 
ploymen: 

The  ma' or  expansion  of  coverage 
bring.-,  under  the  act  retail  and  service 
establishments  whose  annual  gross  sales 
exceed  SI  million  Establishments  gross- 
ing less  than  $1  million  a  year  will  not  be 
affected  They  will  also  continue  to 
benefit  from  the  present  section  13(a)  < 2) 
exemption  I  emphasize  the  point,  be- 
cau.-e  there  has  been  widespread  misun- 
derstanding The  bill  does  not  touch 
ordinary  mns,  hotels,  restaurants,  or 
motels  m  any  part  of  the  country.  For 
example,  a  motel  owner  who  charged  $15 
a  unit  and  maintained  180  units  which 
he  rented  every  night  of  the  year  would 
be  too  small  for  the  bill  to  affect  him.. 

Likfwise,  the  bill  does  not  apply  to  the 
independent  grocer  or  druggist,  the 
country  store  or  even  the  independent 
department  stores  and  supermarkets 
found  m  most  American  cities.  Ninety- 
seven  percent  of  all  retail  enterprises 
would  not  be  affected 

We  are  concerned  only  with  the  large 
metropolitan  department  stores  and  vast 
chains  which  now  dominate  the  retail 
industry  Their  outlets  spread  through 
many  Stales  The  management  is  cen- 
tralized Prices  are  often  uniform. 
Goods  are  purchased  in  large  quantities 
from  all  over  the  Nation,  often  at  prices 
which  cannot  be  obtained  by  indepen- 
dent smaller  merchants.  Their  opera- 
tions depend  upon  the  channels  of  inter- 
state commerce  And  where  hotels  and 
other  service  e.stabhshments  are  large 
enough  to  gross  a  miilion  dollars,  their 
conditions  of  employment  also  become 
matters  of  national  import  and  concern. 

It  IS  grossly  inaccurate  to  describe 
these  million-dollar  enterprises  as  local 
businesses  which  ought  not  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Federal  Grovernment.  In 
1938  the  point  was  doubtful,  but  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  has  now 
been  established. 

Many  Federal  statutes  already  apply 
to  such  large  retail  enterprises — the  pure 
,  food  and  drug  laws,  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act,  the  Sherman  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  TYie  NLRB 
conducts  elections  among  the  employees 
whom  this  bill  would  bring  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Their  em- 
ployers obtain  Federal  assistance  against 
boycotts  and  picketing.  Last  year  their 
trade  association-,  wer^e  outspoken  lob- 
byists for  additional  Federal  restrictions 
upon  the  rights  to  strike  and  picket.  At 
the  present  session  some  of  them  are  ac- 
tively sponsoring  Federal  legislation  for 


resale  price  maintenance.  Bringing  un- 
der the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  the 
employees  of  retail  and  service  establish- 
m.ents  grossing  $1  million  in  annual  sales 
conforni.s  the  law  to  otherwise  uniform 
pattern  of  social  legislation.  There  is 
no  merit  to  the  argument  that  the  bill 
c.-.anges  the  balance  between  State  and 
F>-:-cleral  aut.hor;t>' 

The  extension  of  coverage  to  retail  and 
service  establishments  which  gross  $1 
million  annually  will  not  even  indirectly 
affect  smaller  businesses.  Experience 
shows  that  a  high -wage  employer  can 
move  into  a  community  with  relatively 
little  affect  upon  the  wage  scale  of 
smaller  local  industries  unless  there  is 
a  shortage  of  qualified  labor.  Similarly, 
the  wage  scales  of  large  metropolitan  de- 
partment stores  and  multiunit  chains 
will  exert  no  great  influence  upon 
smaller  businesses. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
Congress  act  upon  this  legislation  In  this 
session.  We  are  talking  about  workers 
in  the  areas  not  now  covered  receiving 
$40  a   week  in  January   1961. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  em- 
ployer in  the  country  dealing  in  busi- 
nesses of  the  size  we  are  now  discussing 
that  cannot  pay  $40  a  week.  Some 
months  ago  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics found  it  cost  a  single  woman 
$51  50  to  get  by,  even  on  a  minimum 
standard,  in  an  urban  center  of  the 
United  States. 

We  have  been  very  careful  in  providing 
for  the  rise  in  amount  to  those  who  are 
going  to  be  newly  covered.  It  is  a  3 -year 
rise.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  wages  in  this  country  every  year,  par- 
ticularly in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, for  those  that  are  widely  organized 
who  seek  large-scale  increases.  Yet 
those  who  are  unorganized,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder,  who  are  unable  to  organize 
effectively,  are  the  ones  left  behind.  I 
point  this  out  to  any  Senator  who  is  con- 
cerned, in  good  faith,  about  the  con- 
tinuation of  unemployment,  because  It  is 
a  problem  which  concerns  us.  We  want 
to  pay  a  decent  wage.  We  do  not  want 
to  pay  wages  so  high  that  workers  are 
thrown  out  of  work. 

In  the  newly  covered  area — and  that 
is  the  area  of  controversy — we  provide 
$1.  and  then  a  3-year  rise,  before  the 
figure  of  $1.25  is  reached.  By  1964,  I 
believe  those  working  in  interstate  ac- 
tivities, and  getting  $1.25  an  hour,  which 
is  $50  a  week,  will  find  that  amount  Is 
too  low.  because  the  cost  of  living  is 
steadily  rising. 

The  fiscal  burden  of  an  inadequate 
minimum  wage  law  lies  upon  the  com- 
munity, and  thus  upon  every  taxpayer. 
In  New  York  City,  44  percent  of  the 
families  to  whom  relief  is  extended  In- 
clude those  who  are  wage  earners  but 
whose  incomes  are  inadequate.  An  eco- 
nomic burden  also  lies  upon  competitors 
whose  ability  to  pay  a  just  wage  is  frus- 
trated by  unfair,  low-wage  competition. 
But  the  burden  which  should  concern  us 
most  lies  upon  the  American  conscience. 
We  can  no  longer  tolerate  growing 
patches  of  poverty  and  injustice  in 
America — substandard  wages,  unemploy- 
ment, city  slums,  inadequate  medical 
care,   inferior   education,   and   the   sad 


plight  of  migratory  workers.  The  en- 
actment of  this  bill  is  only  one  step,  but 
an  essential  step,  forward,  as  we  cross 
this  frontier  to  grasp  the  high  opportu- 
nities which  face  the  Nation. 
ExHiBrr  1 
.\lf  .'.      <.       M    RE  Fai»  Laboe   8tanda«os 

AMENDMENTS    OF    1960 

The  bill  (3.  3758)  repwrted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has 
two  major  purposes.  First.  It  will  raise  the 
minimum  wage  now  received  by  2'/^  million 
workers  from  il.OO  to  $1  15  an  hour — and 
2  years  later  to  91  25  an  hour.  Second,  it 
will  extend  the  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  5  million  additional  em- 
ployees, chiefly  In  large-scale  Interstate  re- 
tall  and  service  Industries,  thereby  guaran- 
teeing these  employees  a  fair  minimum  wage 
and  a  Just  premium  for  overtime.  Other 
minor  changes   are  explained  below. 

The  committee  bill  Is  the  result  of  long 
and  careful  study  The  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  held  bearings  on  10  days,  in  which 
It  heard  77  witnesses.  The  relevant  bills  were 
then  reviewed  In  executive  sessions.  The 
conxmlttee  bill  embodies  a  wide  consensus  of 
opinion  among  Senators  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  The  minority  report  Is  signed  by 
only  three  Senators. 

MINIMUM    WAGS 

The  bill  raises  the  minimum  wage  appli- 
cable to  employees  now  covered  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  In  three  stages:  to  91  15 
an  hour,  effective  January  I.  1061,  to  91.30 
an  hour  on  January  1,  1962,  and  on  January 
1,  1963.  the  minimum  will  become  91.25  an 
hour. 

In  one  sense,  this  Is  not  new  legislation. 
The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  enacted 
In  1938  in  order  "to  protect  this  Nation  from 
the  evils  and  dangers  resulting  from  wages 
too  low  to  buy  the  bare  necessities  of  life 
and  from  long  hours  of  work  Injurious  to 
health  ■■  When  the  original  40-cent  mini- 
mum became  Inadequate  Congress  raised  It 
to  76  cents  and  later  to  91  an  hour.  Now 
economic  progress  again  requires  a  higher 
wage  In  order  to  carry  out  the  central  pur- 
pose. The  Increase  trom  91  to  91  25  an  hour 
Is  necessary  to  put  those  wage  earners  who 
earn  the  minimum  In  the  same  pK«ltlon. 
relative  to  other  segments  of  the  economy, 
that  they  occupied  after  the  1955  amend- 
ment. Thus,  the  present  bill  merely  extends 
to  lower  p«Ud  workers  the  gains  already 
achieved  by  more  fortunate  groups  throtigh 
Increased  productivity  and  collective  bar- 
gaining 

Just  a  few  figures  make  the  point  clear. 
In  1955.  when  the  present  91  minimum  was 
established,  the  average  hourly  earnings  of 
employees  In  nxanufacturlng  Industries  were 
91  88.  By  March  1960,  average  hourly  earn- 
ings had  Increased  41  cents,  or  22  percent. 
To  maintain  the  same  cents-per-hour  differ- 
ential, the  statutory  minimum  would  have  to 
be  raised  to  9141.  To  maintain  even  the 
same  relative  pxjsltlon.  It  would  have  to  go 
Immediately  to  91.22  an  hour  Instead  of  the 
91.15  recommended  by  the  committee.  A 
small  part  of  the  change  In  average  hourly 
earnings  Is  probably  the  result  of  shifts  Into 
higher  paid  types  of  employment  but  the 
comparison  demonstrates  bejrond  doubt  that 
failure  to  enact  the  Increases  recommended 
by  the  committee  would  remit  2'4  million 
wage  earners  to  a  declining  status. 

The  need  for  action  Is  the  more  acute  be- 
cause of  the  sharp  Increase  In  the  number 
of  employees  dependent  for  a  fair  wage  upon 
congressional  action.  In  1955  roughly  half 
a  million  workers  covered  by  the  act  were 
receiving  either  the  statutory  minimum 
wage  or  an  hourly  rate  no  more  than  5  cents 
higher.      The   latest   figures  available   show 
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that  IVi  million  workers  covered  by  the  act 
are  receiving  either  the  statutory  minimum 
or  a  rate  no  more  than  5  cents  higher.  This 
Is  two  and  one-half  times  the  earlier  figure. 

The  trend  Is  highly  damaging  to  the 
workers  affected.  Since  1955,  there  has  been 
approximately  a  15-p)ercent  rise  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  labor.  Workers  receiving  the 
minimum  statutory  wage  shared  none  of 
this  progress.  There  has  also  been  a  10-per- 
cent rise  In  the  cost  of  living.  The  workers 
dependent  upon  the  minimum  wage  there- 
fore suffer  a  10-percent  decline  In  real  earn- 
ings— In  their  ability  to  provide  food, 
clothes   homes  and  health  for  their  families. 

The  {>olnt  can  be  Illustrated  still  more 
precisely.  There  are  35,000  apparel  workers 
In  New  York  City  who  depend  upon  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  for  a  fair  mini- 
mum wage.  The  New  York  City  Department 
of  Welfare  regards  974  a  week  as  the  mini- 
mum budget  for  health  and  safety  for  a 
family  of  four — a  man  and  wife  and  two 
children.  Working  the  standard  40  hours,  a 
man  would  earn  only  940  a  week  at  the 
present  minimum — 934  short  of  the  pay 
check  needed  Even  the  proposed  minimum 
of  91.25  would  I?«ve  his  earnings  $24  short 
of  the  sum  required  to  8upfx>rt  his  family. 
In  some  families  more  than  one  person  Is 
employed;  but  even  If  the  man  and  wife 
both  worked  full-time  every  week,  the  pres- 
ent statutory  minimum  would  hardly  cover 
the  budget;  expenses  rise  when  both  adults 
are  working. 

It  may  be  argued  that,  despite  the  Im- 
portance of  raising  the  minimum,  the  busi- 
nesses affected  cannot  afford  to  pay  higher 
wages.  The  argument  Is  important.  The 
welfare  of  the  business  community  Is  essen- 
tial to  a  prosperous  economy.  To  drive 
firms  out  of  business  or  to  force  them  to 
curtail  of)eratlons  would  also  defeat  our  very 
purpose  by  creating  unemployment  Obvi- 
ously, the  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
proi>c«ed  91  15,  9120,  and  9125  mlnlmums 
must  come  from  employers  in  the  first  In- 
stance. The  question  Is  whether  they  can 
fairly  be  asked  to  absorb  the  Increases— 
or  can  recover  them  through  ecororrUes  re- 
sulting from  Increases  In  managerial  effi- 
ciency or  worker  productivity — or  can  pass 
them  on  to  the  community  In  price  Increases 
without  causing  Inflation. 

Here  experience  provides  the  answer 
There  Is  no  need  for  speculation.  The  same 
arguments  were  presented  against  minimum 
wage  legislation  In  1938.  1949.  and  1955. 
History  disproved  them.  On  these  three 
occasions  8harj)er  Increases  than  those  pro- 
posed In  the  committee  bill  were  put  Into 
effect  without  Injury  to  employers.  Inflation 
or  unemployment. 

The  1955  amendments  are  the  most  In- 
structive because  they  are  the  most  recent 
and  also  because  their  Impact  is  traced  In 
a  careful  study  prepared  by  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Lal>or  In  1957  The  Department 
found  that  none  of  the  standard  statistical 
series  regularly  used  to  measure  trends  In 
hours,  employment,  or  consumer  prices  was 
substantially  affected  by  the  Increase  from 
75  cents  to  91  an  hour.  Whatever  Impact 
t'le  Increase  may  have  had  was  too  small  to 
bo  discernible  In  relation  to  overall  eco- 
i.omlc  activity. 

More  detailed  study  of  15  low-wage  Indus- 
tries Phowed  that  employment  rose  In  some 
ladustrles  after  the  91  minimum  was  put 
Into  effect  and  declined  In  others  Appar- 
ently the  change  in  the  minimum  wage  was 
ii.it  a   determinative   factor. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  broader  view,  the 
study  was  extended  In  six  communities  to 
include  both  covered  and  noncovered  In- 
dustries During  the  2  months  following  the 
statutory  Increase  employment  In  the  cov- 
ered Industries  rose  In  one.  fell  In  two.  and 
was  virtually  unchanged  In  the  others. 
Tliese  changes  In  employment  can  hardly  be 


attributed  to  the  statutory  Increase  but  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  3  years  after  the 
statutory  Increase  employment  In  the  same 
communities  had  risen  20  percent  In  the  In- 
dustries subject  to  the  act  and  only  14  per- 
cent In  those  outside  the  statute. 

In  short,  the  Labor  Department's  study 
fully  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  1955 
minimum  wage  Increase  did  not  result  In 
any  substantial  changes  for  the  Nation  in 
either  price  levels  or  employment. 

The  Increases  now  proposed  can  have  no 
greater  Impact.  In  1955  the  increase  was  25 
cents  an  hour,  or  an  average  of  16  cents  for 
each  employee  directly  affected.  In  1960  the 
Increase  will  be  only  15  cents,  or  an  average 
of  9  cents  for  each  employee  directly  affected. 
Put  another  way.  the  1955  Increase  raised 
the  statutory  minimum  33 '3  percent,  where- 
as the  1960  Increase  will  be  only  15  percent. 
The  Increase  In  the  total  wage  bill  will  also 
be  markedly  smaller.  Since  the  1955  In- 
crease was  refkdlly  absorbed  by  the  economy. 
we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  It  can  now 
absorb  the  smaller  1960  Increase.  The  5 
cents  an  hour  Increases  In  1960  and  1961 
are  no  larger  than  might  be  expected  In  col- 
lective bargaining. 

The  exaggerated  fear  of  adversely  affect- 
Ijig  costs,  prices,  and  employment  apparently 
results  from  the  fallacious  assumption  that 
an  Increase  In  the  statutory  minimum  re- 
quires corresponding  wage  Increases  all  up 
and  down  the  line  Secretary  Mitchell  dis- 
posed of  this  argument  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Labor  Committee: 

"As  to  the  allegation  that  there  Is  an  up- 
ward, forward  movement  Immediately  cor- 
responding to  the  wage  Increase,  that  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  this  does  not  hap- 
pen. •  •  •  Even  in  the  low-wage  Indus- 
tries, workers  paid  91  or  more  prior  to  March 
of  1956  did  not  receive  Increases  proportional 
to  those  received  by  workers  paid  less  than 
91,  so  that  I  do  not  think  It  Is  true  that  an 
Increase  In  the  minimum  wage  Is  Imme- 
diately reflected  In  an  Increase  of  the  same 
kind  In  all  other  levels  In  our  wage  scales." 

Any  Increase  In  the  minimum  would  un- 
doubtedly require  some  adjustment  of  the 
wages  of  other  employees  of  the  same  busi- 
ness even  though  they  earn  more  than  the 
statutory  minimum,  but  the  Increases  would 
taper  off  rather  quickly.  As  pointed  out 
above,  average  hourly  earnings  have  in- 
creased much  faster  since  1955  than  the  stat- 
utory minimum.  This  means  that  the  wage 
structure  was  pulled  out.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  can  now  be  compressed  again  to  the 
old  relationships  without  distortion. 

NEW    COVERAGE 

The  second  set  of  major  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  bill  would  extend  to 
6  million  additional  wage-earners  the  guar- 
antee of  a  fair  minimum  wage  and  placA 
reasonable  ceilings  ufxsn  their  hours  of  em- 
ployment. The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
now  covers  23  7  million  workers.  The 
amendments  would  extend  Its  coverage  to 
the  following  groups:  (1)  3'2  million  em- 
ployees In  Interstate  retail  and  service  es- 
tablishments whose  annual  sales  exceed  $1 
million;  (2>  1  million  employees  who  are 
not  presently  covered  although  they  work 
side-by-slde  with  presently  covered  employ- 
ees in  establishments  which  affect  Interstate 
commerce;  (3>  150,000  employees  In  laun- 
dries or  dry-cleaning  establishments  whose 
annual  sales  exceed  $1  million;  (4)  107,000 
employees  of  local  transit  companies;  (5) 
41,000  telephone  switchboard  operators; 
(6)  100.000  seamen;  (7)  32,000  employees  en- 
gaged in  fish  processing. 

The  committee  recognized  hardship  might 
result  If  these  Industries  were  suddenly 
subjected  to  the  full  Impact  of  the  statutory 
minimum  wage.  The  bill  establishes  a  grad- 
uated scale  applicable  to  all  newly  covered 
employees. 


During  first  year  after  effective  date,  91  an 
hour. 

During  second  yeer  after  effective  date. 
$1.05  an  hour. 

During  third  year  after  effective  date. 
$1.16  an  hour. 

During  fourth  year  and  thereafter,  9125 
an  hour. 

Similarly  the  bill  establishes  a  graduated 
scale  of  hours  for  employees  newly  covered. 

During  first  year  after  effective  date,  no 
overtime  requirement. 

During  second  year  after  effective  date, 
overtime  after  44  hours. 

During  third  year  after  effective  date, 
overtime  after  42  hours. 

During  fourth  year  and  thereafter,  over- 
time after  40  hours. 

The  major  expansion  of  coverage  lies  In 
extending  th°  act  to  retail  and  service  es- 
tabllshmentti  -^hose  annual  gross  sales  exceed 
$1  million.  Establishments  grossing  less 
than  91  million  will  not  be  affected  They 
will  continue  to  benefit  from  the  present 
section  13(a)(2)  exemption.  The  point  is 
important  because  there  has  been  widespread 
misunderstanding.  The  bill  does  not  touch 
ordinary  inns,  hotels,  restaurants  or  motels 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  For  example, 
a  motel  owner  who  charged  915  a  unit  and 
maintained  180  units  which  he  rented  every 
night  of  the  year  would  be  too  small  for 
the  bill  to  effect  him. 

Likewise,  the  bill  does  not  apply  to  the 
independent  grocer  or  druggist,  the  country 
store,  or  even  the  Independent  department 
stores  and  supermarkets  found  In  most 
American  cities.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  all 
retail   enterprises  would  not  be  affected. 

The  bill  affects  only  large  metropolitan 
department  stores  and  the  vast  chains  which 
now  dominate  the  retail  industry.  Their 
outlets  spread  through  many  States.  The 
management  is  centralized.  Prices  are  often 
uniform.  Goods  are  purchased  In  large 
quantities  from  all  over  the  Nation,  often 
at  prices  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  In- 
dependent merchants.  Their  operations  de- 
pend upon  the  channels  of  Interstate  com- 
merce. And  where  hotels  and  other  service 
establishments  are  large  enough  to  gross  a 
million  dollars  their  conditions  of  employ- 
ment also  become  matters  of  national  im- 
port. 

It  Is  nonsense  to  describe  these  million 
dollar  enterprises  as  local  businesses  which 
ought  not  to  be  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Government.  In  1938  the  point  was  doubt- 
ful, but  the  constitutional  f>ower  of  Con- 
gress has  now  been  established.  Many  Fed- 
eral statutes  already  apply  to  such  large  re- 
tail enterprises — the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug 
laws,  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act,  the 
Sherman  Act,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  The  NLRB  conducts  elections  among 
the  employees  whom  this  bill  would  bring 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Their 
employers  obtain  Federal  assistance  against 
txDycotts  and  picketing  Last  year  their 
trade  associations  were  outspoken  lobbyists 
for  additional  Federal  restrictions  upon  the 
rights  to  strike  and  picket.  At  the  present 
session  some  of  them  are  actively  sponsoring 
Federal  legislation  for  resale  price  mainte- 
nance. Thus,  bringing  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  the  employees  of  retail  and 
service  establishments  grossing  $1  million  in 
annual  sales  conforms  the  law  to  the  other- 
wise uniform  pattern  of  social  legislation. 
There  is  no  merit  to  the  argument  that  the 
bill  changes  the  balance  between  State  and 
Federal  authority. 

The  extension  of  coverage  to  retail  and 
service  establishments  which  gross  $1  mil- 
lion annually  will  not  Indirectly  affect 
smaller  businesses.  Experience  shows  that 
a  high  wage  employer  can  move  Into  a  com- 
munity with  relatively  little  effect  upon  the 
wage  scale  of  smaller  local  Industries  unless 
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there  la  a  shnrtHee  nf  qualified  latXir  Slm- 
Uaxly.  the  wage  scales  -f  ..irge  n.-T  ;■•  ;:t<in 
department  stores  and  multi-unit  f-htUns  w... 
exert  no  great  influence  upon  smailer  busi- 
nesses. 

The  other  c-han^e  -.n  coverage  will  c  rre<'' 
a  hi'torlc  accident  In  1837  and  1938. 
there  w.-is  grave  uncertainty  concerning  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  Congreaa  to  en- 
act a  minimum  wage  law  Various  constltu- 
tlonai  theories  were  suggested.  The  Senate 
bill  followed  one  course;  the  House  took  an- 
other. The  conference  report  based  cover- 
age on  the  work  of  the  Individual  emploj-ee 
Under  the  present  law,  therefore,  a  worker  Is 
covered  only  If  he  him-.,elf  Is  engag^ed  In  com- 
merce or  in  the  p'  <•".;<" tlon  of  goods  for  com- 
merce. T":.f'  :  lu."  ;  the  employer's  busi- 
ness Is  .rre>  i:.'  Thus,  there  may  be  two 
employee."..  *-  ric.;.g  slde-by-slde  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  same  employer,  one  of  whom  Is 
protected  by  the  statutory  minimum  wage 
and  one  who  Is  not.  For  example,  a  whole- 
saler's order  clerk  who  typed  orders  for  goods 
purchased  out  of  State  would  be  entitled  to 
the  ='\*u'  iry  minimum,  but  the  billing  clerk 
It  •  ■'  :  xt  desk  who  typed  bills  for  custom- 
ers inside  the  State  would  lack  the  same 
protection.  The  distinction  Is  arbitrary  and 
capricious. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  appar- 
ently the  only  statute  tinder  which  coverage 
depends  upon  the  work  of  the  Individual 
employee.  The  stipposed  constitutional  Jtis- 
tiflcatlon  no  longer  exists.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  bill  puts  coverage  up>on  an  estab- 
lishment basis,  as  under  other  labor  legisla- 
tion. 

The  change  will  greatly  simplify  enforce- 
ment of  the  statute.  Elnployers  and  the 
officials  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  will 
be  able  to  determine  the  status  of  all  em- 
ployees In  an  establishment  without  check- 
ing the  Individual  work  of  every  employee. 
T"^.-'  :.  e  u;ty  between  employees  In  the  same 
est.i.'j..^r-.tnent  will  be  abolished. 

The  justification  for  applying  the  pro- 
posed new  minimum  wage  to  the  newly  cov- 
ered employees  Is  the  same  as  the  reasoning 
which  supports  the  Increase  In  the  mini- 
mum. The  employees  have  the  same  needs. 
Their  wages  have  fallen  behind  average 
hourly  earnings  to  the  same,  and  possibly  a 
greater,  extent  than  the  wages  of  employees 
earning  the  statutory  minimum.  They  are 
equally  entitled  to  share  In  economic  prog- 
ress. 

The  effect  of  other  specific  changes  In 
coverage  or  exemptions  is  explained  In  the 
following  paragraphs: 

Laundrl&E  Section  3t  t »  (2)  of  the  bill  will 
bring  under  the  act  employees  In  laundries 
and  drycleaning  enterprises  with  groes  an- 
nual sales  of  $1  million  or  more,  on  the  same 
wage  and  overtime  scale  as  retail  and  serv- 
ice enterprises 

Of  the  total  443.000  workers  in  approxi- 
mately 64.000  plants  in  the  Industry,  the 
bill  brings  under  the  act  an  additional 
150.000  workers  employed  In  1,800  plants  In 
ente.  prises  with  $1  million  or  more  In  an- 
nual gross  receipts.  The  remainder,  300.000 
employees  and  62.000  plants,  about  97  per- 
cent of  the  total,  will  continue  to  be  sp>ecif- 
Ically  exempt.  Because  cleaning  plants  are 
predominantly  single  unit,  small  plants,  the 
bill  will  affect  relatively  few  establishments 
In  that  Industry. 

This  bill  also  adds  a  specific  provision  deal- 
ing with  a  situation  where  a  presently  ex- 
empt laundry  or  drycleaning  establishment, 
with  $250,000  or  more  in  annual  sales,  com- 
petes substantially  in  the  same  metropolitan 
area  with  another  laundry  or  drycleaning 
establishment  which  Is  not  exempt  under 
section  13(a)(3)  of  the  act  because  it  de- 
rives less  than  50  percent  of  its  annual  re- 
ceipts from  sales  made  within  the  State,  one 
of  the  requirements  for  exemption  under 
that  section.  The  amendment  contained  in 
a  proviso  added  to  section   13(a)(3)    of  the 


irt  wr.-r  1  'r-ftt  both  of  these  competing 
.  i'.n  ;r!ea  or  drycleaning  establlshmenta  alike 
:.".d  neither  would  be  exempt. 

Local  transit  enterprises-  The  bill  In  sec- 
tion 3(t)  rS)  brings  under  the  act  any  enter- 
prise engaged  In  an  activity  affecting  com- 
merce which  Is  "engaged  In  the  business  of 
operating  a  street,  suburban,  or  Interurban 
electric  railway,  or  local  trolley  or  motorbus 
carrier. ■•  Employees  of  such  enterprises  will 
be  brought  under  the  minimum  wage  pro- 
visions of  the  act  on  the  same  minimum 
wage  scale  as  retail  and  service  enterprises; 
but  they  will  continue  to  be  exempt  from 
the  overtime  requirements. 

Gasoline  service  stations:  Section  3(t)(6) 
brings  under  the  act  any  gasoline  service 
station  which  has  an  annual  gross  volume 
of  sales  of  $250,000  or  more  It  should  be 
noted  that  with  respect  to  gasoline  service 
establishments,  the  test  applies  to  each  sepa- 
rate establishment.  This  would  be  true 
whether  the  establishment  Is  p«^rt  of  a  chain 
operation  or  whether  it  is  independently 
owned. 

Employees  of  a  gasoline  service  establish- 
ment which  has  less  than  $250,000  In  annual 
gross  sales  will  continue  to  be  exempt  from 
the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  require- 
ments of  the  act  under  the  provisions  of  the 
exemption  in  section  13(a>i2)  of  the  act, 
even  If  it  Is  part  of  an  enterprise  with  more 
than  $1  million  in  annual  sales. 

First  processing,  canning  or  packing  fruits 
or  vegetables:  Employees  employed  in  "the 
first  processing  of.  or  In  canning  or  packing 
perishable  or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  or  vege- 
tables, or  in  the  first  processing,  within  the 
area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary), of  any  agricultural  or  horticultural 
commodity  during  seasonal  operations,  or 
In  handling,  slaughtering,  or  dressing  poultry 
or  livestock"  are  now  completely  exempt  from 
the  overtime  requirements  of  the  act  for  a 
period  of  14  workweeks  In  the  aggregate  In 
each  calendar  year  by  virtue  of  the  exemp- 
tion contained  In  section  7(c)  and.  In  addi- 
tion, they  are  exempt  under  section  7(b)  (3) 
for  another  period  of  14  workweeks  In  the 
aggregate  during  which  overtime  comF>en«a- 
tlon  is  required  only  for  work  In  excess  of  12 
hours  a  day  or  56  hours  a  week. 

The  bill  proposes  to  reduce  somewhat  these 
exemptions  so  as  to  provide  a  period  of  10 
weeks  In  the  aggregate  each  year  of  complete 
exemption  from  overtime  plus  an  additional 
period  of  10  weeks  In  the  aggregate  each  year 
during  which  overtime  compensation  will  be 
required  only  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of 
12  in  a  day  or  56  In  a  week. 

The  bill  does  not  make  any  change  in  the 
other  exemptloris  for  agriculture  and  agrl- 
culttu-al  processing. 

Seafood  processing  The  present  law  pro- 
vides a  complete  exemption  from  both  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  requirements 
for  fishing  operations  and  for  the  processing 
of  seafood.  Seafood  canning,  however.  Is  now 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
existing  law  and  has  an  exemptirm  only  frcm 
the  overtime  requirements. 

The  only  change  the  bill  makes  In  these 
exemptions  Is  with  respect  to  the  processing 
of  seafood.  Employees  engaged  In  such  ac- 
tivities are  brought  under  the  minimum 
wage  provisions  on  the  same  scale  as  newly 
covered  employees  In  retail  and  service  en- 
terprises. They  will  continue  to  be  exempt 
from  the  overtime  requirements. 

Telephone  swltchbocu-d  operators:  The  act 
in  section  13(a)  ( 11 )  now  provides  an  exemp- 
tion from  both  the  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time requirements  for  "any  switchboard  op- 
erator employed  in  a  public  telephone  ex- 
change which  has  not  more  than  750  sta- 
tions." 

The  bill  limits  the  exemp*;on  to  "any 
switchboard  operator  employed  by  an  In- 
dependently owned  public  telephone  ex- 
change which  has  not  more  than  750  sta- 
tions." 


Seamen:  The  present  act  In  section  13(a) 
(14)  provides  a  complete  exemption  from 
both  the  mlnlmtrm  wage  and  overtime  provi- 
sions for  all  seamen.  The  bill  amends  this 
exemption  so  as  to  cover  for  minlmxrm  wage 
requirements  only  those  seamen  who  are 
employed  on  an  American-flag  vessel.  They 
win  continue  to  be  exempt  from  overtime  re- 
quirements. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  special  provision 
which  permits  the  calculation  of  wages  for 
newly  covered  seamen  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  period  longer  than  a  workweek. 
such  as  an  entire  voyage.  In  calculating 
t'ne  hours  worked  by  a  seanmn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act.  only  those  hours  need  to  be 
counted  when  the  seainan  Is  actually  on 
duty. 

Automobile  salesmen:  The  bill  adds  a  new 
section  13(b)(8)  to  the  act  exempting  from 
the  overtime  requlrementa  "any  employee 
employed  as  an  automobile  salesman  by  an 
establishment  engaged  In  the  buslneas  of 
selling  automobiles  or  trucks." 

Small  area  broadcasters.  The  bill  provides 
a  new  exemption  from  the  overtime  require- 
ments but  not  from  the  minimum  wage  re- 
quirements, for  any  employee  employed  as 
an  announcer,  news  editor,  or  chief  engineer 
by  a  radio  or  television  station  which  has  its 
major  studio  In  a  city  or  town  of  not  more 
than  50,000  population,  according  to  the 
latest  decennial  census,  provided  that  the 
city  or  town  Is  not  located  within  a  'Btaiid- 
ard  metropolitan  area"  with  a  total  popula- 
tion In  excess  of  50.000,  as  defined  and  desig- 
nated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Pt'ESTO   RICO    AND  THE    VI«GIN    ISLANDS 

The  bill  would  extend  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  the  same  coverage  as  on 
the  mainland.  Wage  rates  for  such  em- 
ployees as  well  as  for  those  already  covered, 
are.  however,  set  differently  than  on  the 
mainland  because  of  the  special  provisions 
contained  In  the  act. 

Th'we  employees  already  covered  will  have 
their  wage  rates  Increased  from  year  to  year 
by  the  same  percentages  as  the  rates  of 
mainland  employees,  but  they  will  go  into 
effect  either  60  days  after  the  effective  date 
for  the  mainland  or  1  year  trom  the  effective 
date  of  the  most  recent  wage  order,  which- 
ever is  later.  The  first  percentage  increase 
In  the  rat«8  will,  however,  be  subject  to  ap- 
peal for  review  by  special  Industry  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Such  an  appeal  will  have  to  be  made  by  the 
industry  Involved,  or  by  employers  In  the 
Industry  employing  a  majority  of  employees 
In  the  Puerto  Rlcan  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
Industry 

AMERICAN    SAMOA 

While  the  provisions  of  the  act.  as  amend- 
ed by  the  fair  labor  standards  amendments 
of  1960,  will  also  apply  to  American  Samoa, 
the  procedures  for  establishing  minimum 
wages  and  overtime  standards  for  such  em- 
ployees will  remain  the  same  as  now  pro- 
vided in  the  present  law.  Thus  no  changes 
in  the  minimum  wages  or  maximum  hours 
for  such  employees  are  made  by  the  bill  ex- 
cept to  set  the  higher  standards  as  the  new 
objectives  of  the  committees  and  the  Secre- 
tary in  determining  the  minimum  rates  and 
maximum  hours  that  shall  apply  to  pres- 
ently covered  and  newly  covered  workers  in 
American  Samoa. 

WORKWEEK    STANDARD 

The  bill  adds.  In  several  places  In  sections 
6  and  7  of  the  act.  the  words  "In  any  work- 
week." It  Is  recognized  that  both  the  courts 
and  the  Department  have  interpreted  the 
act  so  that  the  workweek  is  taken  as  the 
standard  In  determining  Its  applicability. 
This  is  stated  in  title  29,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  part  776,  section   776.4. 

The  Insertion  of  the  words  "In  any  work- 
week" In  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act  are  de- 
signed to  Include  in  the  statute  the  stand- 
ards now  being  followed  under  the  act. 
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PENALTIES   AND   INJUNCTION    PROCEEDINGS 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  no  authority  to  require  the  payment  of 
minimum  wages  and  overtime  compensation 
not  paid  In  compliance  with  the  law.  except 
where  an  employee  requests  that  an  action 
be  brought  by  the  Secretary. 

The  bill  amends  sections  16  and  17  of  the 
act  so  as  to  establish  a  more  effective  method 
of  enforcement  by  authorizing  the  Federal 
courts  to  order  the  payment  of  the  actual 
amount  of  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  over- 
time compensation  to  employees  In  Injunc- 
tive actions  brought  under  section  17.  In 
this  way,  employers  found  by  the  courts  to 
be  unlawfully  withholding  from  employees 
minimum  wages  and  overtime  compensation 
required  to  be  paid  them  under  the  act  could 
be  required  to  make  payment  of  the  amounts 
found  due  by  the  courts  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  employee  or  employees  Involved 
initiating  or  requesting  such  action. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
for  the  statement  he  has  made  in  expla- 
nation of  the  economic  and  legal  phi- 
losophies of  the  bill  which  our  committee 
has  brought  to  the  Senate  with  only  three 
Senators,  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  said,  signing  the  minority 
views. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  approximately  2  years  as  the 
coauthor  of  the  original  bill  that  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  We  have 
brought  to  the  Senate  a  committee  ver- 
sion of  a  minimum  wage  bill,  but  I  think 
it  is  due  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts to  point  out  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  retaining  at  least  the  economic  and 
legal  philosophies,  and  principles  on 
which  those  philosophies  are  based,  as 
set  forth  in  the  original  Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  coauthors 
of  the  original  bill,  I  would  have  the  Rec- 
ord show  tonight,  as  we  start  debate  on 
this  subject  matter  in  the  Senate,  that 
I  think  there  are  many  shortcomings  in 
the  committee  bill;  and  I  would  prefer 
that  it  went  much  further  in  implement- 
ing the  very  sound  economic  and  legal 
philosophies  of  the  original  Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevelt  bill. 

But  we  tr>'  to  be  realists  in  the  legisla- 
tive process,  and  we  have  brought  forth 
a  bill  which.  In  my  judgment,  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
Senate,  as  it  has  received  the  support  of 
a  large  majority  in  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  supporting  this  bill  in 
its  present  form  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  not  free  to  support  amendments  to 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or  even  ofTer 
some  amendments  if,  in  our  judgment, 
the  situation  warrants  it. 

Furthermore,  it  does  not  mean  that  by 
supporting  this  bill  from  the  commit- 
tee we  consider  that  we  have  passed  any 
final  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  the 
Congress,  because  I  think  session  by  ses- 
sion, for  some  years  to  come,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  attempt  to  improve 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

INCREASE   IN    COVERAGE 

Our  bill,  as  we  have  brought  it  to  the 
Senate,  will  increase  the  coverage  by 
some  5  million  workers.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  tonight  has  used  the 
round  figure  of  5  million.    I  think  that  is 


a  fair  estimate,  but  none  of  us  can  be 
certain  of  the  identical  figure.  The  ex- 
perts from  the  Department  of  Labor 
have  assured  us  it  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  5  million. 

The  original  bill  which  we  introduced 
would  have  covered  some  7  to  7'2  inil- 
lion.  In  my  judgment,  there  are  at  least 
a  minimum  of  11  million  employees  that 
ought  to  be  covered,  in  the  ver>'  near 
future,  who  are  not  now  covered;  and, 
in  round  numbers,  there  are  some  22 
million  workers  in  this  country  that  fall 
within  the  coverage  of  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  ConstUution,  who  are  not 
covered,  but  who,  I  hope,  will  be  covered 
in  the  next  few  years. 

In  committee  I  offered  a  series  of 
amendments  that  would  seek  to  correct 
by  eliminating  exemptions  what  I 
think  are  some  gross  injustices  that  wiU 
continue  to  exist  even  under  the  bill 
we  are  offering  the  Senate.  I  would  have 
the  Senate  keep  in  mind,  if  one  wants 
to  use  the  word  "leniency,"  that  this  bill 
is  lenient  in  connection  with  exemptions. 

We  have  a  practical  problem  in  con- 
nection with  the  passage  of  general  wel- 
fare legislation  in  a  field  such  as  mini- 
mum wages  or  social  security  or  any 
of  the  subject  matters  that  affect  social 
reform  and  social  impi-ovement  and  so- 
cial justice  in  our  body  politic. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  one  vote  more 
than  one-half,  to  pass  legislation.  Thus 
we  say  that  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
go  more  slowl>'  than  some  of  us  think  we 
should  go  in  justice  to  the  people  of  our 
country.  As  one  who  believes  we  should 
move  even  more  rapidly.  I  am  realistic 
enough  to  know  that  with  this  bill  we 
shall  be  moving  forward ;  we  shall  not  be 
standing  still. 

MANY     NEWLY    COVERED    ALREADY    RECEIVING 
MINIMUM    WAGE 

I  wish  to  p>oint  out.  because  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  do  so,  that  when  we  talk  about  in- 
creasing the  coveiage  by  some  5  million 
workers  it  is  not  as  good  as  it  sounds, 
because  a  substantial  number  of  them 
are  already  receiving  the  minimum  wage, 
and  a  surprising  pyercentage  of  them  are 
even  already  receiving  overtime.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  is  sound  legislation  to 
have  these  workers  covered  on  the  law- 
books. That  is  what  we  shall  be  doing 
for  those  employees  under  the  bill. 

It  is  also  true  that  we  are  adding  a 
considerable  number  of  employees  who 
Are  not  receiving  the  minimum  wage 
and  who  are  not  receiving  the  advan- 
tages of  overtime  payments. 

I  recognize  the  pressures  which  are  on 
us  in  our  States  to  seek  to  obtain  an  ex- 
emption for  this  group  or  an  exemption 
for  that  group.  I  was  the  subject,  along 
with  every  other  Senator,  of  such  pres- 
sures. I  took  the  position,  however,  as 
the  Record  will  show,  that  we  ought  to 
abolish  all  exemptions.  I  proposed  such 
an  amendment  in  the  Senate  committee. 
I  will  say  for  the  Record  tonight  that  I 
intend  to  work,  as  long  as  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  the  p>eople  of  my 
State  with  the  trust  of  being  a  Senator, 
for  the  elimination  of  the  exemptions. 
We  are  not  ready  to  go  that  far  now.  but 
in  the  interests  of  economic  arid  social 
justice  that  ought  to  be  our  goal.     Many 


of  the  exemptions  which  are  written  into 
the  bill  which  we  are  offering  the  Senate 
are  artificial,  and  discretionary,  result- 
ing in  unfair  discrimination  within  the 
American  economy.  That  is  always  the 
risk  we  run  when  we  start  granting  ex- 
ceptions to  one  group  or  to  anothei-. 

OREGON      AUTO     DEALERS 

Last  Sunday  afternoon,  as  I  told  my 
fi'iend  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  which  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, a  committee  of  automobile  deal- 
ers waiteo  on  me  in  my  home  in  Eu- 
gene, Oreg.  The  day  before  in  a  meeting 
the  dealers  had  passed  a  resolution  to 
send  the  committee  to  visit  me  on  Sim- 
day  afternoon. 

They  came  on  Sunday  afternoon 
rather  than  on  Monday  because  they 
knew  I  was  leaving  for  Washington, 
D.C.,  Sunday  night.  As  they  said,  had 
that  not  been  the  case  they  would  not 
have  brought  up  the  matter  on  the  Sab- 
bath, but  they  would  have  waited  until 
Monday. 

They  made  the  argument — and  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  merit  in 
their  jxisition — that  the  requirement  of 
an  automobile  agency  having  to  do  a 
gross  business  of  a  million  dollars  is  a 
very  arbitrary  one.  and  it  will  result  in 
unfair  discrimination  against  many 
automobile  agencies  to  the  comjjetitive 
advantage  of  .smaller  agencies  which  are 
equally  able  to  pay  the  minimum  wage 
and  also  are  equally  able  to  grant  the 
overtime  premium  wage. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee 
happened  to  be  the  head  of  the  Chev- 
rolet agency  in  my  hometowTi  of  Eugene, 
Oreg.  He  said:  "Senator,  you  know,  with 
our  cars  selling  at  from  $3,000  for  cer- 
tain models  up  to  as  high  as  more  than 
$4,000,  it  does  not  taJke  very  many  auto- 
mobile sales  to  result  in  a  gross  figure 
of  more  than  a  million  dollars.  When 
we  add  to  that  the  supply-  division  and 
the  mechanic  division  of  our  garage,  we 
are  considerably  over  the  million -dol- 
lar mark,  but  we  are  in  competition 
with  some  smaller  automobUe  agencies 
in  our  locality  which  do  not  gross  a  mil- 
lion dollars;  so  this  provision  puts  us  at 
a  disadvantage." 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  it  is 
difficult  to  justify  drawing  the  line  at  a 
million  dollars.  I  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter, if  wp  could  get  the  votes,  to  elimi- 
nate the  million-dollar  figure  entirely 
and  to  take  the  position  that  any  auto- 
mobile agency  ought  to  pay  the  mini- 
mum wage.  I  think  that  would  be  fair 
to  all  concerned. 

DimCL'LTY      IN      SETTING      STANDARDS 

I  know  a  case  can  be  made  with  some 
plausibility  in  respect  to  the  million-dol- 
lar gross  income  figure  in  the  retail  es- 
tablishments, but  again,  except  for  the 
little  family  store,  except  for  the  little 
family  operation.  I  think  it  is  pretty  dif- 
ficult to  make  the  million-dollar  figure, 
as  a  basis  for  determining  whether  a 
store  is  to  be  exempt  or  is  not  to  be  ex- 
empt, stand  up  in  a  logical  argument. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment.  I  should  like  to  finish 
this  point. 
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When  a  business  eitablishmaDt  lacor- 
porat-es  or  is  a  partnership  establishment 
of  some  substance,  which  has  executives 
to  operate  the  business,  wfien  there  .s  a 
retail  establishment  uhich  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  old  idea  of  the  little 
comer  grocery  store  operated  by  mother 
and  father  and  the  children,  a  case  can 
be  made  for  no  exemption,  and  there 
should  be  a  reqoirem.ent  for  paying  a 
minimum   wa  -e  and  overtime. 

I  .\BTLrrT    TO    P.AT    13    f«OT    ONLY    ISST7E 

'  The  argument  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted—and we  are  met  with  it  at  al- 
most every  conference  we  have  with 
anyone  who  wants  to  talk  to  us  about 
the  Fair  LabC)r  Standards  Act— is  that 
a  proposal  ''or  an  mcrease  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  i.^  going  to  put  employers  out 
of  business.  I  have  lived  w:th  that  argu- 
ment now  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  my  work  in  the  field  of  labor 
relations  That  is  the  argument  which 
is  made  on  the  wage  issue  in  every  labor 
case  one  arbitrates.  I  first  ran  into  It 
In  1934  in  the  first  labor  case  I  ever 
arbitrated 

I  repeat  what  I  have  h'-^!d  m  many  de- 
cisions, which  was  a  rulini'  held  by  lead- 
ers in  the  field  of  labor  arbitration  long 
before  I  arbitrated  my  first  case.  It  was 
set  forth,  .so  far  as  my  recollection  goes, 
for  the  first  tim.e  in  a  decision  by  Louis 
Brandeis.  later  one  of  the  great  Justices 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
who  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  great 
arbitrators,  mediators,  and  labor  law- 
\  yers  in  the  field  of  labor  economics.  He 
V  pointed  out  as  early  as  1910  that  the 
question  of  ability  to  pay  on  the  part  of 
an  employer  is  not  an  issue  which  should 
havp  any  .standing  in  the  considpra'';on 
of  what  the  waef^s  ought  to  be  when  one 
is  considering  the  i.ssue  of  what  is  a 
■wage  which  will  maintain  a  standard  of 
living  of  health  and  decency  in  a  given 
establishment, 

I  take  the  point  of  view,  which  I  have 
stated  so  many  times,  that  the  private 
enterprisp  ^v-tpm  does  not  mean  free- 
dom to  exploit  human  beincrs.  I  have 
taken  the  position  many  times  that  no 
employer  in  this  country  has  the  right 
to  pay  a  wage  less  than  what  will  sup- 
port health  and  decencv.  Therefore, 
the  question  of  ability  to  pay  is  £:enerally 
excluded  as  an  i.ssue  in  any  labor  ar- 
bitration case  or  any  wage  case 

But  the  question  of  ability  to  pay  does 
bfX-ome  a  factor  to  be  siven  weiiiht  when 
the  evidenc-:'  shows  that  the  employer  is 
payin?  a  wage  of  health  and  decency. 
Then  thosp  ^ittin?  in  Judgment  have  not 
only  th^'  r;  i.t  but  the  clear  duty  to  eval- 
uate the  pvidpncp  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
employer  to  pay  higher  wages. 

Br^STANDARD     W  \CKK      REPRE.SEHT     EXPLOrTATIOH 

I  take  the  pasition  that  no  employer 
in  our  free  enterprise  system  in  America 
ha5  any  moral  right  to  exploit  his 
workers.  He  should  not  be  allowed  the 
legal  privilege  of  exploiting  his  workers 
by  having  them  subsidize  his  business 
by  paying  wages  less  than  a  wage  of 
health  and  decency. 

1  PERHAPS    A     S'  BSIDY     IS    NECESSARY 

I  take  the  position  that  in  a  free  econ- 
omy such  as  ours  there  is  a  moral  rp.=:pon- 
sibility  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 


see  to  it  tliat  fellow  Americans  are  not 
exploited  by  employers  m.erely  because 
they  are  economically  stronger  than  the 
economically  weak  employees,  who  have 
no  other  choice  but  to  work  in  the  plants 
of  such  employers  or  not  work  at  all. 

So  we  come  to  the  issue  of  whether 
workers  should  subsidize  employers  in 
"low  wage"  businesses  or  whether  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  should  subsi- 
dize them.  Thas.  as  I  offered  a  series  of 
amendments  in  the  Lat)or  Committee,  to 
bring  more  and  more  workers  under  the 
coverage  of  the  bill.  I  was  met  with  the 
argument  that  some  businesses  cannot 
pay  more.  I  suggested  that  if  it  la  a 
sut)sidy  that  they  need,  then  the  subsidy 
ought  to  come  from  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  and  not  from  workers. 

I  am  ready  to  support  at  any  time  any- 
one who  wishes  to  offer  such  legislation, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  do  this 
in  order  to  pass  legislation  that  will  re- 
quire the  pajTnent  of  a  decent  minimum 
wage.  But  if  there  are  those  who  are 
very  much  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
minimum  wage  legislation  will  put  em- 
ployers out  of  business  because  they  can- 
not pay  the  minimum  wage,  then  I  take 
the  position  that  it  is  the  moral  respon- 
sibility of  all  the  people  of  this  country 
to  subsidize  such  employers. 

My  constructive  suggestion — at  least 
I  hope  it  is  a  constructive  suggestion — 
is  to  establish  a  procedure  whereby  the 
economic  status  of  such  an  employer 
will  be  adjudged,  and  if  there  is  a  find- 
ing that  he  cannot  pay  a  minimum  wage 
and  stay  in  business,  assuming  that  he 
is  operating  efficiently  and  economically, 
and  if  it  is  adjudged  further  that  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  that  he  stay  in  busi- 
ness, then  let  us  give  him  a  Federal  tax 
deduction  for  the  amount  of  money  nec- 
essary to  increase  his  wage  payments 
over  the  amount  of  money  that  he  is  pay- 
ing as  a  fair  minimum  wage 

Let  us  recognize  the  burden  of  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country,  rather  than 
having  employees  to  be  exploited  by 
taking  less  than  a  minimum  wage 

My  statement  applies  to  a  tn-oup  of 
employees  that  I  describe<i  while  the 
Senate  L-abor  Committee  was  consider- 
ii.g  the  bill.  I  speak  of  the  thousands 
of  workers  who,  Mr,  Goldberg,  the  ex- 
pert who  was  assigned  to  us  by  the 
Labor  Department  to  provide  us  with 
the  statistical  data  m  evaluating  the 
amendments  on  the  minimum  wage  bill, 
told  us  today  have  wages  ranging  around 
53  cents  an  hour. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  in  the 
year  1960,  with  all  our  boasts  and  ex- 
pressions of  pride  about  our  economy,  we 
can  justify  a  wage  of  53  cents  an  hour 
for  fellow  Americans,  even  though  they 
may  be  laundry  workers,  and  even 
though  the  color  of  their  skin  may  be 
black?  It  is  a  great  social  injustice.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  an  economic  wrong 
that  ought  to  be  removed. 

I  regret  that  our  bill  does  not  cover  a 
good  many  so-called  service  trade  work- 
ers who  are  getting  below  $1   an  hour. 

EXPKRIENCK    tN    TtTK    PAPER    PUfiDUCTS    INDXTSTST 

In  1939  I  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Paper  Products  Industry  Board,  which 
in  those  days  the  law  required  to  be  ap- 


pointed for  the  consideration  of  any 
proposals  for  increases  in  miiumura 
wages.  At  that  time  there  were  many 
thousands  of  workers  in  the  paper  prod- 
ucts industry  in  this  country  who  were 
getting  25  cents  an  hour,  but  in  1939  the 
maximum  wage  that  could  be  paid  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  40 
cents  an  hour. 

Those  boards  were  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  representatives  of  in- 
dustry, and  representatives  of  the  public. 
That  hearing,  held  in  Washington.  DC. 
lasted,  as  I  recall,  for  about  10  days.  I 
listened  to  able  counsel  for  the  employers 
in  that  case  trying  to  justify  25  cents 
an  hour  as  the  pay  for  workers  in  the 
paper  products  Industry 

One  of  the  public  members  of  the  board 
was  Professor  Raushenbush.  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
She  is  the  dau^-hter  of  the  great  Ix)uis 
Brandeis.  When  we  had  been  in  session 
for  several  days.  Professor  Rau.shenbush 
said  that  her  father  and  mother  would 
like  to  have  the  public  members  come  to 
their  home  for  tea. 

It  was  one  of  the  richest  experiences 
of  my  life  as  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
Justice  Brandeis  and  listened  to  his  dis- 
cussion of  .some  of  the  early  problems 
which  confronted  us  In  this  country  when 
the  labor  movement  was  t)eginning  to  win 
new  rights  With  a  twinkle  In  his  eyes 
he  said,  "Well,  what  is  the  main  argu- 
ment of  the  employers  in  the  ca.se ?" 

I  said,  "Mr  Justice,  the  burden  of  their 
argimient  is  that  they  do  not  hare  the 
ability  to  pay  more;  they  will  go  broke  if 
they  pay  more.  ' 

He  laughed  and  said.  "They  have  not 
changed  their  arguments  since  1910,  have 
they?" 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  bewhiskered 
argument,  the  argument  that  they  can- 
not pay  a  fair  and  decent  living  wage. 

We  granted  the  40  cents  an  hour.  I 
was  sufficiently  interested  in  the  case  to 
follow  through,  to  see  how  many  of  these 
paper  products  businesses  would  go  out 
of  business  because  we  granted  the  40 
cents  an  hour  mimmum  wage,  increasing 
it  from  20  cents.  Two  years  later  not 
one  company  had  gone  out  of  business 
because  of  the  increase  in  wages. 

After  I  had  been  In  the  Senate  4  years. 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  hometown  of  the 
employer  representative,  and  I  was  shown 
the  great  paper  and  pulp  establ  .shm^nt 
of  which  he  was  president.  I  met  him 
with  the  officers  of  that  corporation.  He 
introduced  me  by  saying,  "Senator 
Morse  is  a  man  whose  decision  you  had 
to  learn  to  swallow  in  1939." 

My  reply  was,  "Having  just  looked  at 
your  beautiful  plant  and  at  your  oper- 
ations, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
your  employees  have  been  able  to  do  a  lot 
more  swallowing  .since  1939  as  the  result 
of  the  decision  that  we  handed  down." 

LAUNDKT    WORKEKS    TTKDntPAID 

I  want  to  make  this  observation,  with 
regard  to  the  service  trade  employees, 
such  as  the  laundry  workers  In  1942, 
during  the  war,  the  War  Labor  Board 
had  a  case  before  it  which  required  a 
review  of  the  wages  In  the  laundry  in- 
dustry The  record  will  show  that  the 
attorneys  for  one  segment  of  the  laun- 
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dry  industry  tried  to  justify  a  19-cent- 
an-hour  wage  for  the  laundry  workers  in 
1942. 

They  are  the  same  group  of  workers 
who  now  are  underpaid.  I  was  shocked, 
as  was  every  other  member  of  the  12- 
member  board,  as  we  tried  that  case. 
When  the  case  was  completed,  the  Board 
unanimously  voted  the  opinion  that  they 
asked  me  to  write,  which  increased  the 
wages  of  the  laundry  workers  from  19 
cents  an  hour  to  40  cents  an  hour.  We 
were  told  that  it  would  put  a  great  many 
laundries  out  of  business.  Here  again 
subsequent  reports  made  to  us  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  failed  to  bear  out 
the  hue  and  cry  and  the  fear  argument 
that  was  raised  by  the  proprietors  of 
laundries,  that  they  would  have  to  close 
shop  if  we  granted  a  minimum  wage  of 
40  cents  an  hour. 

Likewise,  I  believe  if  we  were  to  include 
these  workers  in  the  bill  we  would  find 
that  few  laundries  few  small  bus  sta- 
tion operators,  few  hotels,  few  of  the 
so-called  service  trade  establishments 
would  go  out  of  busmess  because  they 
were  required  under  the  law  to  pay  a  fair 
and  decent  minimum  wage. 

iMPorTAirr  ro«  us  to  pass  a  bux 

I  return  to  mj  introductoiT  remarks. 
We  are  confronted  with  realities.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy] has  very  clearly  stated  the  posi- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 
We  are  offering  a  bill  which  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  status  quo.  It  Is 
the  least  we  should  do  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  that 
general  approach  to  this  subject  matter, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  as  the  committee  has 
reported  it  to  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  wishes 
me  to  yield  to  him.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
do  so;  othei-wise  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  some  exi>erience  with  automobile 
dealers  in  my  State.  It  is  the  same  ex- 
perience that  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  referred  to.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  be  with  the  automobile  dealers 
in  my  State,  who  are  concerned  about 
the  automobile  salesmen.  I  do  not  speak 
for  all  of  them,  of  course.  I  wsis  under 
the  impression,  as  I  understood  the 
Kennedy  bill,  that  automobile  salesmen 
were  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  because  most  of  them  are  working 
on  commission,  some  of  them  making 
$10,000  a  year.  However,  they  do  not 
earn  their  money  all  in  1  month  or  in 
the  form  of  a  stable  salaiy.  It  may  be 
that  In  one  period  of  time,  perhaps  In 
1  week,  they  will  work  70  hours,  while 
in  another  week  they  do  not  work  so 
hard.  I  should  like  to  have  an  explana- 
tion of  what  this  bill  means  to  the  auto- 
mobile salesmen,  because  a  great  mis- 
conception has  arisen,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  people  who  are  not  affected 
by  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  or 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  already  pointed  out 
that  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  has 
been  circulated  among  the  automobile 


agencies  of  the  country  with  respect  to 
the  bill  as  it  affects  salesmen. 

The  bill  does  not  cover  auto  salesmen 
for  overtime,  and  even  as  to  the  other 
employees,  there  is  a  $1  million  gross 
income  requirement. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Assume  the  sitviation 
of  an  automobile  dealer.  On  the  very 
point  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
stres-sed,  many  automobile  dealers  in  my 
State,  because  of  sales,  supplies,  and 
other  factors,  including  mechanical  op- 
erations and  repairs,  have  gross  incomes 
exceeding  $1  million.  Let  us  assume  this 
provision  applies  to  automobile  dealers. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  in  the  Record 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  automobile 
salesmen.     Ls   that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Essentially,  that  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  us  assume  the 
law  does  apply  because  the  dealer  has  a 
gross  income  of  $1  million. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Supplementing  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said,  the 
bill  does  not  cover  automobile  salesmen, 
so  far  as  overtime  is  concerned.  It 
covers  them  so  far  as  the  minimum  wage 
is  concerned.  As  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado knows,  automobile  salesmen  are 
paid,  in  nearly  every  case,  more  than 
the  minimum  wage.  They  are  exempted 
from  overtime. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  automobile  dealers 
arc  not  concerned  about  the  minimum 
wage:  they  are  concerned  about  paying 
overtime.  The  bill  specifically  exempts 
salesmen  from  the  overtime  provision. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  man  I  had  in 
mind  is  a  small  dealer,  even  though  he 
grosses  more  than  $1  million,  when  he 
takes  into  consideration  his  capital  in- 
vestment. One  of  the  chief  concerns, 
at  least  of  this  one  dealer,  was  the  re- 
porting provided  under  the  bill,  which 
he  has  not  heretofore  had  to  do.  because 
he  has  been  exempt. 

I  said  I  would  look  into  the  que.stion 
when  the  bill  was  under  debate.  But  sis 
I  heard  the  bill  presented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  listened  to  the  clarification  given 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon,  both 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  committee, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  particular 
individual  were  exempt  by  the  bill,  there 
would  not  be  much  reporting. 

I  know  from  years  of  experience  under 
the  act^ — I  do  not  mean  personal  experi- 
ence, but  as  I  have  read  the  history  of  the 
act — that  employers  would  have  to  keep 
a  type  of  record,  so  that  some  spot  check- 
ing could  be  made. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  he  is  exempt  from 
overtime  under  the  bill,  the  records  he 
has  to  keep  are  minimal. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  But  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  says  that  the  salesman  is 
not  subject  to  the  overtime  provision. 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  mmimum  wage.  I  think  we 
have  handled  the  automobile  salesmen, 
as  I  now  understand  it. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  automobile  me- 
chanics. Most  automobile  mechanics  in 
my  area  make  far  more  than  the  min- 
imum wage.  Is  this  more  than  a  min- 
imum wage  bill?  Is  there  a  provision  for 
overtmie  for  mechanics?    Is  this  not  only 


a  minimum  wage  bill,  but  an  overtime 
bill,  as  well? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  a  fair  labor  stand- 
ards bill;  and  a  fair  labor  standards  bill 
covers  both  wages  and  overtime.  So.  of 
course,  mechanics  will  be  covered  by  the 
overtime  provision,  and  as  to  mechanics, 
the  employer  will  have  to  keep  a  record 
of  how  much  they  are  paid. 

I  have  heard  arguments  made  that 
there  is  a  need  to  simplify  the  reporting 
system  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  but  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  once 
employers  come  under  the  overtime  pro- 
visions they  must  keep  the  same  kind  of 
record  any  other  employer  will  have  to 
keep  with  respect  to  overtime. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  us  assume  a 
mechanic  is  making  $3  an  hour,  to  use 
a  round  figure,  as  of  now,  under  present 
emplov-ment  conditions.  We  now  in- 
clude mechanics  in  the  bill.  Does  the 
overtime  provision  of  the  biU  require 
the  payment,  therefore,  of  time  and  one- 
half  for  overtime  over  40  hours? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Of  course. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bUl? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course.  There  are 
many  reasons,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  for 
such  a  requirement;  but  one  reason.  I 
may  say,  is  to  encourage  a  broader  dis- 
tribution of  work  opportunities. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  another  reason 
may  be  observance  of  the  law  itself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course.  We  start 
with  that  premise.  In  the  first  place,  we 
go  back  to  the  argument  of  the  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Act.  One  of  the  cardinal 
reforms  of  the  New  Deal,  and  one  of  its 
purposes,  was  to  meet  the  economic  de- 
pression. One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
New  Deal  was  to  help  to  create  more  job 
opportunities.  Therefore,  including  the 
overtime  requirement  would  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  the  employer  to  em- 
ploy more  persons  at  straight-time  rates. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  know  of  the  Sena- 
tor's vast  experience  in  this  field.  \\Tien 
was  the  first  minimum  wage  law  passed? 

Mr  MORSE.    In  1938. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  This  information  miay 
be  contained  in  the  committee  report; 
I  am  sure  it  is  in  the  hearings. 

Mr  MORSE.    It  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  was  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  at  that  time? 
What  was  the  national  income  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  MORSE  I  could  not  pass  that 
examination  except  by  estimating. 

Ml-.  CARROLL.  What  has  been  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
that  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  has  been  substantial ;  but  there 
is  one  important  statistic  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  keep  in  mind.  When  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  set  in  1938.  it  was  25  cents 
an  hour.  The  average  wage  being  paid 
was  63  cents  an  hour,  a  difference  of  38 
cents. 

The  difference  between  the  minimum 
wage  set  by  law  and  the  average  wage  in 
the  country  then,  was  much  le.ss  than  the 
difference  between  the  minimum  wage 
now.  of  $1,  and  the  average  wage  in  the 
country.    Today  the  gap  is  $1,29. 
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As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  implies, 
the  population  of  the  Nation  has  in- 
creased at  a  rapid  rate  My  guess  would 
be  that  as  a^'amst  180  million  now.  in 
1938  It  was  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  138  milhon  or  140  million. 

Mr  CARROLL  I  should  say  120  mil- 
lion I  think  the  population  increases 
at  the  ra:e   if  about  3  million  a  year. 

Mr.  MORPE  The  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  has  been  terrific. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  say.  therefore,  that 
the  minimum  we  are  talking  about  is 
the  wage  paid  to  the  lowest  economic  in- 
come group  in  the  country?  Ls  it  not 
that  sroup  which  is  especially  affected  by 
the  blip 

Mr.  MOR-^E  That  is  the  group  we 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  When  was  this  sub- 
ject last  passed  upon'' 

Mr  MORSE.  In  1955  amendments 
were  made 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  was  not  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  1955  What  was  the  position  of 
the  Republican  Party  on  the  minimum 
wage  in  1955'' 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI  is 
present  I  never  speak  for  the  Repub- 
licans, but  he  can,  and  I  believe  he  can 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  were  the  Re- 
publicans advocating  in  1955? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  was  my  statement  the 
last  time  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
was  amended  that  there  is  an  unfinished 
job  in  regard  to  coverage.  That  was  in 
1955.  We  have  been  waiting  for  5  years 
to  do  our  clear  duty,  in  my  judgment,  in 
regard  to  the  coverage  problem.  We  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  improve  the  sit- 
uation. 

The  bill  does  not  begin  to  go  nearly  so 
far  as  I  think  it  ought  to  go. 

May  I  interrupt  for  one  further  mo- 
ment on  the  coverage  matter? 

In  my  formal  remarks  I  said  that  of 
the  4  0  n"..Ilion  to  5  million  new  workers 
wr.ij  .V  .  ;  be  covered  by  the  law,  a  sub- 
.-;'.i.i^.i:  percentage  of  them  already  are 
receiving  a"  wage  which  equals  the  mini- 
mum and  a  substantial  percentage  of 
them  also  are  getting  overtime  payments. 
So  as  to  them  we  are  merely  making  it 
legal  now,  in  the  sense  we  are  bringing 
them  under  the  written  law. 

But  If  we  could  cover  the  additional 
workers  between  the  5  million,  in  round 
numbers,  let  us  say,  that  we  are  adding 
to  the  coverage,  by  means  of  this  bill, 
and  the  11  million  that  I  would  like  to 
cover,  it  would  be  found  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  workers  betwee^i  the  5 
million  and  the  11  million  do  not  now  get 
either  the  minimum  wage  or  the  over- 
time payments;  and  they  are  the  work- 
ers who  really  are  suflfering  the  most  in 
the  wage  and  overtime  structure  in  the 
country. 

That  i.s  why  I  think  that  although  by 
means  of  this  bill  we  shall  make  some 
improvement,  we  never  should  forget 
the  approximately  6  million  more  people 
who,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  covered 
in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
fresh my  memory — for  I  was  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  in  1955.     It  is  my  dis- 


tinct recollection,  however,  that  at  that 
time  the  administration  was  advocating 
a  90-cent  minimum  wage.  It  is  my 
recollection  that  in  that  year  the  Con- 
gress did  pass  a  $1  minimum  wage  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  were  many  pro- 
posals. However,  I  shall  speak  only  for 
myself. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  But  what  does  the 
record  show? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  record  will  show 
what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  states. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  want  to  know 
whether  as  a  result  of  making  the 
change,  in  1955.  from  90  cents  to  $1. 
there  was  any  catastrophic  economic 
effect  because  of  that  10-cent  difference. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  the  contrary,  I  hap- 
pen to  think  that  the  economy  was 
strengthened.  I  think  that  as  we  in- 
crease the  purchasing  power  of  the  mass 
of  the  people,  we  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy and  help  expand  it;  and  many  times 
I  have  expressed  the  truism  that  every 
economist  will  state — namely,  that  the 
great  need  in  our  country  is  to  ever  ex- 
pand our  private-enterprise  economy. 
I  do  not  think  the  surface  of  it  has  yet 
been  scratched. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  in  the  1955  bill,  some  of  the 
retail  trades  were  exempted? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  As  regards  the  pend- 
ing bill,  what  is  the  position  of  the 
administration?  Does  it  stand  for  $1.10 
orSl.lS'' 

Mr.  MORSE  A  member  of  the  staff 
has  pointed  out  that  in  1955  we  did  not 
change  any  exemptions.  They  had 
been  there  ever  since  1938. 

Mr  CARROLL.  In  other  words.  Con- 
gress did  not  then  extend  the  coverage'' 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  is  the  position 
of  the  administration  today?  In  1955  it 
was  for  90  cents.  Will  the  Senator  state 
for  the  record  what  is  the  position  of 
the  administration  today?  He  knows 
what  the  record  is,  for  he  is  a  member 
of  the  com^mittee. 

Mr  MORSE.  Well,  once  I  attempted 
to  speak  for  the  Republican  Party.  But 
I  gave  that  up:  and  the  Senator  will  not 
get  me  to  speak  for  it  tonight.  (Laugh- 
ter. 1  I  simply  give  this  general  answer : 
It  was  not  good. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Regardless  of  wheth- 
er it  is  good  or  bad,  I  wish  to  know  what 
it  is.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  the  evi- 
dence was  submitted  before  him.  What 
does  the  evidence  reflect  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  .shall  be  glad  to 
relieve  him  of  his  embarrassment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
at  all  embarrassed:  I  am  simply  trying 
to  be  kind.     I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  the  ad- 
ministration was  against  most  of  the 
proposals  which  those  of  us  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  table  made.  But  there 
were  some  great  exceptions  among  Re- 
publican Senators — to  their  everlasting 
credit. 

Mr  CARROLL.  But  what  did  the  ad- 
ministration propose?     I  want  to  know 


what  Is  in  the  record,  and  then  I  shall 
be  happy  to  discuss  this  matter  further. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  always  believe  in  call- 
ing on  the  best  qualified  witness.  So  I 
am  very  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater  I .  to  per- 
mit him  to  speak  as  to  the  Republican 
position. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  merely  wish  to 
answer  the  question  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  propounded  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  because  I 
realize  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
looks  with  rather  longing  eyes,  at  times, 
back  to  his  former  association,  and  I 
realize  that  sometimes  he  wishes  he  had 
not  made  the  change.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  never  experienced 
that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Well,  at  times  I 
have  seen  the  Senator  from  Oregon  look 
at  us  with  rather  soulful,  yearning  eyes:  • 
and  I  thought  I  detected  some  regret  on 
his  part  at  makmg  such  a  great  mistake. 
Mr.  MORSE.  No:  my  regret  is  that  I 
was  such  a  poor  evangelist  while  I  was 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle.     (Laughter] 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  position  of 
the  administration  is  that  it  would  ac- 
cept $1.15  an  hour,  with  a  limited  cover- 
age. I  cannot  state  the  exact  amount  of 
that  limitation  of  coverage,  but  I  would 
judge  it  to  be  .somewhere  between  one 
and  one-half  million  and  two  and  one- 
half  million.  That  Is  as  far  as  I  can  go. 
It  is  nece.ssary  for  them  to  rely  on  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

According  to  my  knowledge,  we  have 
not  heard  on  that  score  from  the  Presi- 
dent, other  than  that  he  would  entertain 
a  change  to  this  $1.15  amount,  with 
limited  coverage. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Will  he  state  again  what  the  coverage  is? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  said  that 
it  is  not  clear  to  me,  but  I  would  Judge 
it  to  be  somewhere  between  I'i  million 
and  2' 2  million.  I  think  the  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  get  at  the  retail  busi- 
nesses which  truly  are  In  Interstate 
commerce. 

I  think  the  House  bill  probably  would 
reflect  the  thinking  of  the  administra- 
tion— and  I  am  speaking  only  on  the 
basis  of  my  own  guessing — about  as  well 
as  anything  we  could  come  to — retail 
establishments  with  at  least  five  stores 
in  two  or  more  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  Representative  Ayres,  of  the  House, 
who,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say.  is  one  of 
their  leaders  in  the  matter  of  minimum- 
wage  legislation — Is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  administration  would  look  with 
favor  upon  the  coverage  as  contained  in 
the  House  bill.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1 
million  employees. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   KENNEDY.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  this  is  an 
impKjrtant  question.  The  fact  is  that 
when  the  Secretary  of  Labor  came  before 
our  committee,  in  May  of  last  year,  and 
gave  the  administration's  r>osition.  the 
administration  was  opposed  to  any  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage.  The  ad- 
ministration   did    favor    extending    the 
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covei'age  to  2*2  million  workers  not  now 
covered,  of  whom  the  majority — as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  pointed  out — 
were  already  receiving  a  $1  minimum 
wase. 

It  was  not  until  a  later  date,  in  testi- 
fying before  the  House  committee — after 
some  months  had  passed — in  response  to 
the  position  we  had  taken,  that  the  ad- 
ministration indicated — as  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  indicated — that  it 
would  accept  $1.15.  The  administration 
was  dragged  to  it.  because  the  position  it 
took  in  response  to  our  first  effort  was 
in  opE>osition  to  lifting  the  minimum 
wage  even  1  cent,  even  though  it  had  not 
been  changed  since  1956. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  inflationary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  what  Is  true  of 
the  position  of  the  administration  in 
regard  to  this  bill  is  also  true  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  in  regard  to 
the  bill  for  medical  assi.stance  to  the 
aged  and  the  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  the  Housing  Act  and  the  area 
redevelopment  bill — every  one  of  these 
pieces  of  legislation  which  were  discussed 
in  the  President's  message  this  week. 
The  original  position  of  the  administra- 
tion was  always  in  opposition  to  any 
action.  It  was  only  when  it  appeared 
that  we  would  take  action  anj'way  that, 
finally,  the  reluctant  compromise  came 
forth  from  the  administration — namely, 
that  it  would  accept  a  different  position. 

So  I  am  glad  the  Senator  brought  up 
the  history  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  thank  the  Senator. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  need  to  have  in 
the  debate. 

We  have  the  history  as  to  1955.  'What 
is  the  difference?  It  is  the  difference 
between  90  cents  and  $1 — in  other  words. 
10  cents.  No  economic  catastrophe 
happened  after  that. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  informa- 
tion from  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  In  the  beginning  there 
was  no  relenting  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration. As  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  said,  the  administration  said 
this  would  be  inflationary.  But  be- 
cause we  blazed  the  trail  and  fought  for 
these  economic  and  social  proprams,  now 
the  administration  is  willing  to  go  to 
$1.15  and  to  have  a  little  bit  more  cov- 
erage. 

What  are  we  asking  for?  The  very 
clear  and  lucid  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  should  allay  all  the 
fears  of  all  those  who  have  become 
"steamed  up"  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  happens  in  my  own 
area.  I  have  received  hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  small  busines.-^men  who  are  not 
covered  by  this  bill  at  all.  All  the  auto- 
mobile dealers  are  stirred  up  about  this 
bill.  And  I  hope  the  Recoss  tonight 
will  satisfy  them. 

I  want  to  make  or.e  correction  in  the 
Record.  They  do  not  have  to  report 
anything.  All  they  have  to  do  is  keep 
their  books  in  shape,  if  I  understand  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  think  we  are  discussing  a 
very  important  point  in  the  considera- 
tion of  domestic  legislation.  BoUi  par- 
ties are  now  committed  to  extending  the 
minimum  wage  and  increasing  it.     There 


is  no  difference  between  the  general  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  Monday  and  the 
position  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  I  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
take.  It  is,  however,  when  we  look  into 
the  specifics  that  the  differences  arise  in 
the  positions  of  the  two  parties. 

We  both  favor  an  increase,  but  our 
party  favors  $1.25,  and  the  other  party 
reluctantly  is  wilUng  to  accept  $1.15.  It 
favors  area  redevelopment,  but  the  bill 
Is  hopelessly  inadequate,  and  it  is  only 
in  answer  to  legislation  that  we  put  for- 
ward. So  while  the  general  vocabulary 
may  be  identical,  while  the  President 
may  call  for  these  programs,  if  people 
will  examine  the  record — and  I  hope  they 
do — they  will  find  that  they  opposed  the 
bill  in  the  first  place,  and  this  is  a  sop, 
which  did  not  represent  a  conviction, 
but  was  only  a  ix)litical  move. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Tliat  was  my  experi- 
ence in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House.  Ten  years  ago  we  began 
to  reform  and  reexamine  the  social  se- 
curity program  fo'  the  first  time  since 
the  days  of  Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt.  We 
had  the  same  trouble  with  social  se- 
curity. 

I  can  remember  our  fighting  for  re- 
forms at  that  time.  All  we  wanted  to 
do  then  was  to  move  the  maximimi  from 
$3,000  to  $3,900.  The  Republicans 
knocked  it  down.  We  finally  established 
the  maximum  at  $3,600,  when  some  of  us 
were  trying  to  establish  it  at  $4,200. 

The  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
well  chose  the  slogan,  "The  challenge  of 
a  new  frontier."  We  must  blaze  the  way. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  reforms  for  eco- 
nomic justice.  We  have  had  to  pull  the 
Republicans,  kicking  and  screaming,  into 
the  20th  century. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  should  add  with  refer- 
ence to  our  earlier  discussion  that  while 
the  Wages  and  House  Division  does  not 
send  out  a  set  of  forms  and  reports  to  be 
filled  out.  employers  do  have  to  keep  a  set 
of  books  available  to  the  investigators 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and 
that,  in  many  instances,  quite  a  differ- 
ent set  of  books  would  be  kept  by  them 
voluntarily  if  they  were  not  subject  to 
this  inspection.  Then,  as  the  insF>ector 
comes  in  at  the  time  he  studies  the  books, 
he  sometimes  calls  for  additional  infor- 
mation, which  the  critics  say  is  nothing 
but  redtape. 

I  am  always  willing  to  take  a  look  at 
the  administrative  procedure  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  these  laws  to  see 
whether  or  not  we  are  unduly  increas- 
ing the  clerical  and  bookkeeping  work  of 
the  btisincssmen  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  'What  I  sought  to  do 
at  the  very  beginning  was  to  establish 
one  or  two  factors.  It  was  not  really  to 
engage  in  criticism  of  the  Republicans 
or  in  a  eulogy  of  the  Democrats.  I 
merely  wanted  to  show  that  in  1955  we 
were  in  the  bargain-basement  business 
for  10  cents.  90  cents  for  the  administra- 
tion, and  we  took  one  for  a  dollar  with 
no  increase  in  coverage.  I  am  an  i  .c 
hand  at  this,  because  I  saw  the  increase 
in  social  security  in  1950  to  11  million 
persons.    I  saw  the  Republican  adminis- 


tration come  in  year  after  year  and  in- 
crease the  coverage.  I  commend  them 
for  it.  but  they  have  had  to  be  hauled 
and  pulled  step  by  step  into  a  program 
that  is  good  for  the  family  life  of 
America. 

I  make  one  final  point.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  telling 
us  what  the  Republican  position  is — not 
his  position,  he  says,  but  their  position. 
Their  position  is  for  a  little  coverage. 
Their  position  is  for  a  little  increase. 
Just  think  of  this  bargain-basement 
treatment  for  10  cents,  a  thin  dime.  We 
are  asking  for  a  little  more  coverage,  for 
perhaps  2  or  3  million  more  Americans, 
for  the  lowest  group  in  the  economic 
pyramid,  in  the  strongest,  richest  na- 
tion in  the  world,  when  we  pour  money 
into  other  nations  all  over  the  world; 
and  some  of  our  own  people  are  com- 
plaining. 

I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  when  this  message  goes 
out  over  the  country  and  we  are  able  to 
overcome  the  prcpa.cranda  of  the  various 
chambers  of  commerce,  they  wiH  not  be 
able  to  stand  up  with  their  position. 
How  can  this  administration  defend  its 
position — 10  cents  difference  and  a  few 
hundred  thousand  less  coverage? 

The  able  Senator  from  Oregon  is  right. 
We  ought  to  move  forward  in  a  broader 
field,  and  we  shoiild  do  it  in  this  very 
modest  bill. 

If  I  correctly  understood  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  it  will  be 
3  or  4  years  before  a  minimum  wage  of 
$1.25  is  achieved.  I  say  we  should  not 
bind  ourselves.  In  the  next  year  we  will 
move  ahead  again,  as  we  must,  because 
we  have  an  expanding  economy  and  the 
cost  of  living  index  increases  year  by 
year. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

COTTNTBT    AWAITS    ACTION 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  very  much  for  his  very 
worthwhile  contribution  to  this  debate. 

Before  yielding  the  floor,  I  wish  to 
make  these  final  comments  I  am  very 
glad  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  have 
brou.eht  out  the  position  of  some  of  the 
Republican  administration  leaders  in  re- 
spect to  their  proposals  for  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  Amendments.  It  is  well 
for  it  to  be  shown  in  the  Record. 

But,  Mr.  President,  speaking  only  for 
myself,  the  problem  before  us  must  not 
be  approached  as  a  partisan  problem  at 
all.  because,  irrespective  of  party  afl&lia- 
tion.  Democrat  or  Republican  or  Inde- 
pendent, I  am  satisfied  that  thei-e  are 
many  millions  of  people  in  our  country 
who  agi'ee  that  we  ou.aht  to  proceed  to 
do  social  and  economic  justice  for  the 
many  exploited  workers  in  America  who 
are  not  receiving  at  the  present  time  a 
decent  minimum  wage. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  I  think  it 
will  be  a  great  mistake  if  we  make  it  a 
partisan  issue,  because  there  are  a  great 
many  Republican  officeholders  in  this 
counti-y  w  ho  disagree  with  many  of  their 
t-op  leaders  wiLli  regard  to  this  Fair  Labor 
.^icLndards  Act  issue. 

I  think  we  are  truly  dealing  here 
not  with  a  political  issue  in  the  narrow 
sense  at  all,  but  instead  with  an  economic 
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and  legal  i.?sue:  How  far  we  .should  uo 
in  1960  to  do  greater  economic  and  ^cx-ial 
justice  to  these  thousands  and  thou.sand.s 
of  fellow  Americans  who  at  the  pre.sent 
time  are  the  victim.s  of  exploitation  m 
this  country"^ 

I  propo.se,  Mr.  President,  th.it  wr'  :^.<ue 
a  welcome  beyond  political  affiliation  for 
support  from  all  Americaiuv  irrespective 
of  party,  for  the  bii:  cU'sciibed  bv  the 
Senator  from  Ma.v^acriu-ett-.  m  1...-  aole 
pre.sentation  this  evenm?.  The  bill  rep- 
resents a  yreat  step  forward  in  producing 
greater  social  and  economic  justice  for 
those  who  are  being  wronged  in  our  econ- 
omy today  by  being  required,  as  a  matter 
tt  economic  circumstances,  to  work  for 
less  than  a  wage  of  health  and  decency. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  We.st  Virginia. 

Ml-  RAN'DOI  PH  Mr  President,  it 
shall  be  my  purpo.->f-  during  the  debate 
to  occupy  the  floor  m  my  own  right.  I 
have  asked  the  very  diligent  and  devoted 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  yield  so  that  I 
may  >ay  t^onight.  at  this  late  hour — that 


I  join  with  ium  and  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  i::  commeiidint:  the  clarity 
with  which  the  Senator  from  Mius.suchu- 
sett.s  has  e.vplamed  the  philosophy  of  as 
well  a.s  .-.ome  of  the  actual  provisions  of 
the  mf-a-ure  now  before  us  for  consid- 
eration. 

I  trust  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  indi- 
cate I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1938  and  its  Commit- 
tee on  Labor,  and  the  privilege  and  the 
responsibility  was  given  me  of  cosponsor- 
ing  the  initial  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
I  am  gratified  to  again  have.  22  years 
later,  the  continuing  privilege  and  the 
further  responsibility  of  being  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  proposed  legislation  now 
deserving  our  afflrmative  determination. 

With  no  attempt  to  wave  a  flag.  I  re- 
call the  economic  conditions  and  the 
human  diCBculties  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  and  I  remember  well  the  un- 
conscionably long  hours,  the  unconscion- 
ably short  pay.  and  the  unconscionably 
bad  working  conditions  under  which  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  who  then  toiled 
in  America  struggled. 

Mr.  President.  I  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity  to   share   with    these   gentlemen 


who  have  spoken  the  desirability  to  dis- 
cuss the  pending  legislation  not  from  a 
partisan  standpoint,  but  rather  to  join 
with  them  and  with  other  Senators  in 
doing  now  what  needs  to  be  done — rais- 
ing the  wages  and  Increasing  the  cover- 
age under  the  law,  to  strengthen  the 
economy  of  our  Union. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  I  not  only  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  the  remarks  he  has  made  but  also  to 
pay  my  respects  to  him  and  to  give  him 
my  praise  for  the  cooperation  and  the 
fine  work  he  did  as  a  member  of  our  labor 
subcommittee  In  helping  us  to  perfect 
the  original  bill  and  in  helping  us  bring 
forth  the  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  on  this  subject. 

I  close,  by  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the 
stall  of  the  committee  entitled  Sum- 
mary of  Minimum  Wage  Bill  as  Re- 
ported Prom  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee." be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Summary  of  minim,um  wage  bill  aa  reported  from  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 


Presently  ooverp<l  employees:  For  prespntly  povcred  employee  f23.7  million)  the 
new  rate  will  he  $1.1$  an  hour  the-  Pnl  year,  $1.20  tbe  second  year,  and  $1.25  an 
hour  thereafter. 

Eitimatfd 
numf>eT 
rrnplofeet 
Newly  covered  employees:  catered 

1.  Retail  and  retail  service  enterprises -which  have  annual  pross  sales  3.541,000 
of  $1,000,000  or  more  (eicluslve  of  excise  taxes  at  retail  level),  wajte 
and  hour  coverafse  according  to  following  sche«lule: 


(6)  (a) 


F.ttimaird 
%umb€r 


EflecUve 
date 

Hourly 

rate 

Overttme  after 

1st  year 

2d  year 

3d  year 

4th  year 

$1.00 
1  06 
1.15 

1.  ,J5 

N'o  overtime  requirement. 
44  hours. 
42  .hours. 

40  hours. 

fb)  Motion  picture  theater9--not  covered. 

(c)  Walters,   waitresses  and  other  employees,   in   hotels  and 

restaurants.  In  occupations  In  which  tips  constitute  a 
substantial  part  of  the  earning'",  also  not  covered. 

(d)  Gasoline   service   stations   with    annual   gross   receipts   of 

$290,000  or  more  will  have  minimum  wage  coverage  but 
excluded  from  overtime  requirements  of  act. 

2.  Laun  dries 

(a)  In  enterprises  with  aimual  gross  .sales  of  $1,000,000  or  more, 

same  minimum  wage  and  overtime  schedule  as  retail 
service  l(a>  above. 

(b)  Same  coverage  will  apply  to  any  laundrv'  which  ha.s  $250,000 

or  more  in  gross  sales  if  it  Ls  in  substantial  comjH-titlon  in 
same  metropolitan  area  with  anotlier  laundry  wtiicli  is  not 
exempt  because  more  than  half  of  its  sales  are  made  outside 
the  State  in  which  it  is  located. 

3.  Local  transit— same  minimum  wage  schedule  as  1(a)  above,  no  over- 

time coverage. 


150,000 


Nfwiy  covered  employees — Contlnue«l  imtrtd 

4    S«-araen  -  on  .American  flag  vessels  samo  minlmiitn  wage  schedale  u       100,000 

1(a)  above;  no  overtime  coverage. 
S.  Tele{)hone  ov»erators -changes  existing  exemption   (or  switchtioard        41,000 
o(>erators  limiting  it  to  swltchlward  or>erators  emi>loypd  by  an  In- 
dependently owne<l  public  telephone  com|>auy  with  750  or  fewer 
telephones. 
C.  Fish  processing  (freezing,  preserving)     ?ame  minimum  wage  schedule        32.000 
as  1(a)  aliove;  no  overtime  coverage.     (Fish  canning  alreMly  cov- 
ered for  minimum  wage.) 

7.  Establishment   coverage — establl  hments    Cwbich   have   $250,000  or  1.000,000 

more  in  luinual  receipts^  some  of  whose  employees  are  alreafly  cov- 
ers '  '  ting  law  (except  in  construction  companies  wbere  dollar 
cu-  -  *<)00).  Nflniniuni  wage  anil  overtimecoverac*  Mine  as 
sclji  .,..^  ..^,  above. 

Total 4.tt71,000 

8.  Other  provisions: 

(a)  Nonprofit  hospitals,  educational  and  other  eleemosynary  Instltottans 

not  covered. 

(b)  Canning  and  processing  agricultural  commodltlea— 20  weeks'  overtime 

exemption  each  year  (10  weeks  limited  to  12  hours  a  day.  M  hoar*  a 
week,  plus  10  weeks'  unlimited  overtime  exemption)  Instead  of 
present  28  exempt  overtime  weeks  each  year. 

(c)  Puerto  Rico  and  \  Irgln  Islands,  whose  minimum  wage  rates  are  set  by 

industry  committees,  will  have  their  present  ratea  Increaaed  by  l."; 

percent  first  v-    -  '    .-    •  !  '"'nnal  5  [wrcent  In  each  of  the  next  »' 

ye4irs.  sul>je<  ■  histry  fomnilttc*'  in  hard."ihip  cases. 

(d)  Tnicklng  and  I'l:  •  inlus  under  existing  law  unaffected 
by  bUl. 

Logging— the  bill  retains  the  exemption  as  In  existing  law. 


(e) 

(f) 


107,000 


(t) 


(h) 


Small  area  broadca"*' 

engineers  of  a  bro-i 

iwpulatlon  exrmp;   u 
Automobile  salesmen  en; 

from  overttme  reqiiircn, 

annual  sales. 
Effective  date— Jan   1,  Iflei. 


nles— announcers,  newseasters  an<l  chief 
tatlon  In  a  town  of  not  mora  than  50,000 

iler  will  l>e  exempt 
.    more  than  $1,000,000 


Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  members  of 
the  Sena>'  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
He  Welfare  may  have  additional  staff 
members  present  on  the  floor  during 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESiniNO  OFFICKR.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  assume  that 
naturally  the  request  includes  the  mi- 
nority? 

Mr.  KENNEDY       Yes. 

Th-  F'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objec'-.jn  lo  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  only  a  few  words  tonight  very 
briefly,  because  I  have  a  rather  lengthy 
statement  on  this  subject. 

I  commend  my  friend  from  Oregon  for 
urging  that,  if  we  can.  we  should  keep 
political  considerations  out  of  this  dis- 
cussion. It  is  very  easy.  I  know,  for  the 
Democrats  to  look  at  the  Republicans  and 
to  say,  "They  want  everybody  to  work 
in  sweatshops.  They  do  not  want  to 
raise  wages."  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  look  at  the  Democrats  and  say,  "They 
are  following  a  will-o-the-wisp.  for  no- 
body has  ever  proved  that  the  figure  of 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  Is  economically 
correct." 


I  think  we  can  argue  this  question  out 
on  the  merits.  My  particular  position  is 
well  known  to  everybody.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  should  be 
in  the  business  of  regulating  wages  at 
all.     No  measure  is  going  to  please  me. 

I  have  a  number  of  amendments  which 
I  shall  offer,  which  I  hope  will  improve 
the  palatability  of  the  bill. 

I  certainly  hope  we  can  refrain  from 
injecting  politics  into  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  because  I  think  both  parties 
sincerely  desire  to  get  at  the  same  end. 
We  go  at  it  in  different  ways. 

The  administration,  at  the  time  it  op- 
posed any  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
or  In  coverage,  honestly  felt—  and  T  be- 
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lieve  a  great  number  of  economists  in 
this  country  were  convinced — that  any 
increase  in  coverage  or  in  minimum 
wages  at  that  time  would  have  resulted 
In  inflation.  I  assume  the  President's 
advisers  have  informed  him  differently 
this  year. 

I  dr  not  think  the  President  was 
dragged  into  or  pushed  into  this  at  all. 
I  think  the  President  probably  came  to  a 
conclusion  through  the  normal  processes 
of  reasoning. 

I  hope  we  can  follow  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  can  argue 
this  matter  out  on  an  economic  basis, 
realizing  that  the  Republicans  are  not 
devils  with  horns  and  long  tails  and  that 
the  Democrats  do  not  have  only  one  horn 
and  one  tail  each.  We  both  wish  to  get 
to  the  same  place.  There  is  a  difference 
in  how  we  desire  to  get  there. 

I  think  the  majority  of  the  Republi- 
cans and  some  Democrats  conscien- 
tiously feel  that  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  artificially  raise  wages  Ls  a  stim- 
ulant to  inflation,  and  that  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility, as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  sug- 
gests, of  requiring  the  paying  of  wages 
where  the  employer  is  not  capable  of 
paying  a  wage  which  is  adequate,  in  the 
Senator's  opinion,  is  detrimental  to  the 
incentive  which  has  forever  sparked  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

We  cling  to  that  thought  as  religiously 
as  my  Democratic  friends  cling  to  the 


idea  that  the  Federal  Government  can, 
by  its  injections,  increase  the  purchasing 
power  and  the  total  income. 

Therefore,  I  am  going  to  present  my 
arguments,  probably  starting  tomorrow, 
on  the  basis  of  economics  and  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  people.  I  hope  my 
argimients  will  prevail,  but  if  they  do  not 
I  shall  accept  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  further  recita- 
tions tonight,  because  I  have  a  rather 
lengthy  text  for  tomorrow.  I  know  my 
Democratic  friends  are  tired.  They 
have  had  long  and  tedious  months  of 
campaigning.  I  should  like  to  have 
them  go  home  and  get  a  good  night's 
rest,  so  that  we  can  start  fresh  tomor- 
row.    (Laughter] 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted : 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  MORSE,  by  unanimous  consent, 
introduced  a  bill  (S.  3832  •  to  authorize 
the  employment  of  retired  personnel  of 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  to  authorize  the  employment  of  re- 
tired personnel  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  the 
Federal   Government,   which    was    read 


twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1960— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  <S.  3758)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printr^ 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  O'CLOCK  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  no  other  Senators  desire  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 11,  1960,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


E  X  T  E  r^  S  !  C  N  S    OF     R  E  ^^  A  R  f<  S 


AHdrtss     bv     .'^f  nat'ir     Wilt-v     O.er     R.ndio 
•Stah.in   WIND,  Chicai;o 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON    ALEXANDKR  WILEY 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  appar- 
ently Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  is  en- 
gaging in  a  kind  of  crazy,  mixed-up 
pattern  of  troublemaking  around  the 
world.  To  paraphrase  what  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmillan  recently  said  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  Soviet  Premier,  "It's  difficult 
to  understand — or  find  any  logic  in — the 
capricious  but  dangerous  way  Mr.  K.  is 
meddling  in  world  affairs." 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  undergoing  a  political  cam- 
paign it  should  be  made  clear — as  Sec- 
retary Herter  has  done— that  this  does 
not  create  an  open  season  for  Commu- 
nist troublemaking  and  aggression. 

Recently  I  was  privileged  to  review 
Khrushchev's  seemingly  schizophrenic 
policies  in  a  broadcast  over  radio  sta- 
tion WIND,  Chicago.  The  program  in- 
cluded in  addition  some  of  the  major 
issues  confronting  our  country.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  excerpts  of 
the  address  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Wiley  Over  Radio  Sta- 
tion WIND,  Chicago 

Even  though  there  Is  an  up>comlng  politi- 
cal campaign  In  the  United  States,  we  should 
make  It  clear  to  Mr.  Khrushcliev  and  other 
world  Communists  that : 

We  are  alert — not  asleep; 

We  shall  continue  to  vigorously  support 
those  fundamental  f>ollcies  that  will  Im- 
prove the  outlook  for  peace; 

We  will  strongly  oppose  Communist  ef- 
forts at  expansion. 

We.  as  Americans,  need  to  keep  our  heads. 
During  the  upcoming  campaign,  there  will 
be  charges  and  countercharges.  However, 
both  political  parties — Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic— and  their  candidates  have  a  great 
responsibility  for  presenting  the  real  issues; 
for  not  distorting  our  Nation's  accomplish- 
ments or  Its  purposes;  for  underwriting  a 
strong  program  for  world  peace;  and  for 
resolutely,  clearly  and  realistically  blueprint- 
ing future  plans  for  security,  progress  and 
a  better  life  for  our  people. 

Along  with  Lincoln — whose  ascendancy  to 
the  Presidency  100  years  ago  we  now  cele- 
brate— I  have  great  faith  In  the  people — In 
their  God-given  Intelligence  and  ability  to 
find  the  rlgh*  answers  In  these  challenging 
times. 

in-between  state  of  affairs 

As  American  citizens,  we  now  find  our- 
selves In  an  in-between  state  of  affairs. 

The  political  conventions — Democratic  and 
Republican — have    Just    concluded. 


Congress  reopens  in  about  a  week  for  a 
final  session  that  promises  plenty  of  "hot 
battles." 

The  campaign  for  the  elections  of  1960 — 
of  which  there  have  already  been  "skir- 
mishes"— promises  to  mount  higher  In  In- 
tensity, as  we  approach  the  November  elec- 
tions. 

Abroad,  too.  we — and  the  free  world — 
face  the  current  cycles  of  unpredictable, 
chaotic,  unprincipled  actions  by  the  Commu- 
nists— as  they  disrupt  efforts  to  promote 
peace,  attempt  to  confuse  us,  distort  our 
purposes  by  worldwide  propaganda,  and  uti- 
lize any  and  all  techniques — however  repre- 
hensible— to  attempt  to  attain  their  ultimate 
purpose  of  world  domination. 

Despite  the  campaign  barrages  at  home — 
and  the  wild,  unpredictable  Communist  an- 
tics abroad — I  am  confident  that  you,  the 
citizens  of  this  great  country,  will  be  able 
to  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground.  In  fact, 
our  survival  depends  upon  It. 

REVIEW  OF  MAJOR  ISStTES  OF  I960  POLITICAI. 
CAMPAIGN 

First,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  upcoming 
political  battles.  Briefly.  I  would  like  to  re- 
view some  of  the  major  challenges. 

Maintaining  the  peace 

1  The  No.  1  iFSue  is:  Maintaining  the 
peace     Among  other  things,  this  includes: 

Further  strengthening  our  defenses. 

Continuing  efforts  to  reach  safeguarded 
agreements  to  reduce  East-West  tensions.  In- 
cluding reducing  world  armaments,  and  ces- 
sation of  nuclear  tests, 

A  creative  counterattack  to  the  Commu- 
nist Ideological-propaganda  off-  ntive 
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CO'-'ppri.rAon.  l>  c<V7V  for"*"  ird  ■v.'h  our 
allies  construe:. ve.  rea.istic  pr  j^ums  for 
conuncn  defense  and  -parucUiar.y  uj  pro- 
greM  ar.d  pr  jvide  a  t>ei".er  life  .'..>*  .'jiKs  ;a 
the  less  developed   areas  of    U"e   'A'jr.d. 

Effectively  resolve  problems  arising  out  of 
differing  economic,  social,  and  political  views 
among  the  free  nations  themselves — without 
"unsef.in?  rlfis"  '.ri  our  relationships. 
jr, _,-;,..-   ,.,.,..,,-•  .-ningr  our  economy 

2  We  rr.us:  maintain  and  further 
strengtlieii  the  economy  at  home.  This  In- 
volves: Encouragement  of  a  sound  money 
policy  to  stimulate  growth  and  expansion 
of  our  free  enterprise  system  and  halt  In- 
flation; the  surplus  of  over  tl  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1960 — like  the  dramatic  "slow- 
down" of  inflation — illustrates  that  It  can  be 
done.  Encourage  full  employment — now  at 
an  alltime  high  of  68.6  million;  also  we 
must  wipe  out  remaining  pockets  of  unem- 
ployment. Further  brighten  the  outlook  for 
Job-creating  free  enterprise — 95  percent  of 
which  are  small  businesses,  through  appro- 
priate modification  of  the  tax  laws;  effec- 
tive employment  of  the  antitrust  laws;  and 
similar  actions.  Further  expand  ovir  hoxis- 
ing  program — to  provide  new  and  better 
homes,  apartments,  and  other  types  of  hous- 
ing for  more  Americana.  Carry  on  construc- 
tive conservation  of  our  natural  resources; 
and  other  measures. 

I  Programs  for  human  progress 

3.  As  our  times  are  new,  we  must  also 
adopt  new  programs  for  preservation  oX  hu- 
m&n  rights  and  promoting  human  progress. 
In  an  economically  healthy  country,  we 
should — and  must — create  ever  greater  op- 
portunity for  our  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 
This  includes;  Assuring  opportunity  for 
workers  to  engage — and  succeed — in  a  chosen 
vocation;  providing  necessary  care — as  well 
as  opportunity  to  continue  to  contribute  to 
community  and  national  life — for  our  aging 
folks;  establishing  more  creative  youth- 
development  programs;  expanding  our  edu- 
cational opportixnlties  for  the  increasing 
students  of  school  age,  as  well  as  for  adult 
education;  assuring  protection — and  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  constitutional  rights  for 
all  citizens. 

These,  of  course,  are  only  highlights  of 
complex  flelds  In  which  we  need  to  keep 
moving  forward  with  our  fast-advancing 
times. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  calied  to  ord^T  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harri.5.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  amid  the  tensions  of 
these  terrific  days  we  seek  in  Thy  pres- 
ence a  saving  experience  of  inner  quiet 
ar.d  certainty. 

O  ir  ears  are  filled  with  the  world's 
an  :y  d:n.  We  must  find  Thee  as  a 
stror;-:  foundation  that  storms  cannot 
sh.ike.  as  a  deep  well  that  droughts  can- 
nr-  "xhau.-t.  a.s  a  citadel  of  refuge  that 
no  foe  can  invade. 

We  come  ;n  deep  anxiety  concerning 
the  world  the  next  generation  will  in- 
herit from  our  hands. 

Facing  decisions  freighted  with  d-  <^- 
tiny,  unite  our  hearts  and  minds,  we  .je- 
beech  Thee,  in  a  mighty  purpose  that 
our    Nation's    strength,    materia!    and 


Analysis  of  Khruxhchev's  schizophrenic 
policies 

Now.  lets  take  a  look  around  the  w.  rid. 
We  recogntae,  of  course  that  peace  and  se- 
curity are  necessary — in  fact,  essential  to 
stirvlval — In  this  nuclear-missile  age.  Any 
consideration  of  the  outlook  for  peace,  and 
threats  to  our  security,  almost  magnetically 
focus  upon  the  Communists — the  major 
troublemakers  and  threats  to  peace. 

Regrettably,  we  continue  to  witness  se- 
quences of  erratic,  contradictory,  illogical 
action  by  Khrushchev  and  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Currently,  efforts  are  being  made 
to  analyze  the  motivations  behind  such  oc.- 
and-off.  hot-and-cold.  alternative  "missile- 
threats  and  sweet- talk"  policies.  For  one 
who  looks  for  logic,  adherence  to  reason  and 
principles,  resfject  for  national  order  and 
law.  and  desire  for  peace,  however,  the  utter- 
Ings  and  actions  of  Khrushchev  almost  defy 
Interpretation. 

Recently.  Prime  Minister  MacmlUan.  of 
Great  Britain,  wrote  to  Premier  Khrushchev, 
saying,  "I  simply  do  not  understand  what 
your  purpose  is  today." 

There  is  one  theory — which,  recently,  has 
app>eared  to  "shed  some  light"  on  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's seemingly  schizophrenic  policies:  A 
number  of  years  ago,  a  Russian  scientist 
named  Pavlov — by  experimentation — dis- 
covered that  If  one  dealt  consistently  In  an 
inconsistent  way  with  animals,  the  result 
was  confusion  and  hysteria.  In  practice,  he 
would  alternately  "pat  them" — then  "kick 
them"^ — for  the  same   thing. 

Apparently,  Khrushchev  Is  adopting  a 
similar  theory  In  his  world  policy.  However, 
I  believe  we  should  not — and  muBt  not — be 
fooled  by  his  Pavlovlan   tactics. 

SrmNG     THE     COMMUNIST     RECORD     "STRAIGHT" 

To  better  deal  with  these  contradictory 
{jollcies.  we — and  the  world — need  to  do  a 
little  "skywriting" — nationally  and  Inter- 
nationally— to  more  clearly  distinguish  the 
great  differences  between  the  Soviets'  "word 
and  deed  "  Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  ( I) 
Since  World  War  11,  the  Soviets — seemingly 
In  good  faith — entered  Into  over  40  top-level 
agreements  with  the  United  States.  As  it 
served  their  purposes,  however,  they  fla- 
grantly have  broken  over  37  of  these  treaties. 
(2 1  Contradictorily,  the  Soviet  Premier 
preaches  against  imperialism  outside  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains;    meanwhile  the 


Communist  blocs  are  building  within  their 
orbits — and  attempting  to  extend — a  great 
Colonial  Empire  (3)  Indulging  In  wild — 
and  many  times  refutable — accusations 
against  the  United  Stales  and  the  West,  for 
espionage,  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  has  created 
the  greatest  International  conspiratorial, 
criminal-type  ring  of  espionage  and  sub- 
version known  In  world  history.  (4|  Under 
guise  of  creating  a  "classless  society."  com- 
munism— m  practice — has  crested  a  new. 
privileged  class,  both  In  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Although  the  Communists  number 
only  about  2-4  percent  In  Red  China,  and 
4-6  percent  of  the  population  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  they,  a*  a  new,  privileged  class,  "get 
the  plums."  dominate  and  enrich  themselves 
In  power  and  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the 
common  p>eople  of  their  countries:  as  well, 
they  "siphon  off"  the  wealth,  manpower  and 
national  resources  of  the  countries  they 
dominate.  (6)  Under  the  ruse  of  the  oft- 
repeated  "peaceful,  or  competitive  coexist- 
ence." the  Communists  are  carrying  on — on 
a  warlike  schedule — espionage,  sabotage, 
subversion  and  other  penetrations  of  the 
free  world.  Among  free  people,  the  Idea  of 
coexistence,  historically,  has  been  consid- 
ered an  Inherent  right  of  all  nations. 

l-'or  the  Communists,  however,  this  does 
represent  a  deviation  from  the  old.  Leninist 
line — still  adhered  to  by  Red  China — that 
there  must  ultimately  be  a  war  between  the 
capitalist  and  Conununlst  nations. 

Fundamentally,  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  recent  "spat"  between  Moscow  and 
Pelplng  Still  In  the  first  stages  of  com- 
munism— Red  China  finds  It  convenient, 
perhaps  to  a  large  degree  for  Internal,  propa- 
ganda consumption — to  advocate  war,  for 
ultimate  conquest  of  the  world  by  comnru- 
nlsm. 

Even  though  Mr  K,  however,  professes 
adherence  to  the  concept  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence, his  alley-brawl  tactics — translated  Into 
Soviet  policies  on  the  International  level — 
Include  anything — right  or  wrong,  legal  or 
Illegal — If  It  win  forward  the  Communist  ef- 
forts toward  domination  of  the  world. 

CONCLtJSION 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  must  set  Mr  K 
straight.  By  this  I  mean:  We  should  make 
it  evident  that  as  always  we  shall  continu- 
ously be  ready  and  willing — regardless  of  an 
election — to  protect  the  ramparts  of  freedom. 


spiritual,  be  dedicated  to  throw  open 
the  gates  of  more  abundant  life  for  all 
mankind  We  ask  it  in  the  Name  which 
is  above  every  name.    Amen. 


nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  August  10.  1960,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


LIMrrATION    OF    DfcJiATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, imder  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
th"    United    States    submitting    sundry 


EXECUTIVE  COMMLMCATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

Development  of  La'hn  America  and  Recon- 
struction or  Chilb 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  assistance  In  the  development  of 
Latin  America  and  In  the  reconstruction  of 
Chile,  and  for  other  purposes   (with  an  ac- 


companying  paper);    to    the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Personal  and  Real  Property  Re- 
ceived AND  Disposed  of  bt  State  Surplus 
Property  Acencie.s 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  personal  and  real  property 
received  by  State  surplus  property  agencies 
and  disposed  of  to  public  health  and  educa- 
tional Institutions,  covering  the  period  April 
1  through  June  30,  1960  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Op>erations. 

Report  on  Provision  or  War  Risk  Insurance 
AND  Certain  Marine  and  Liability  Insxtr- 
ANCE  roR  American  Public 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  provision  of  war  risk  insurance 
and  certain  marine   and   liability   Insurance 
for  the  American  public,  as  of  June  30.  1960 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Report  on  Backlog  or  Pending  Applications 
AND  Hearing  Cases  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman.  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hearing 
cases  In  that  Commission,  as  of  May  31,  1960 
( with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Report  or  Attorney  General  on  Adminis- 
tration or  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  of  1938.  for  the  period  January  1. 
1955  to  December  31.  1959  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Operation  or  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
mscLostJRx  Act — Report  and  Recommenda- 
tions 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  operation  of  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  for  the  f>e- 
rlod  Jamuary  1.  1959- June  30.  1960  (with  an 
accompanying  document) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment 

S  3625  A  bill  to  establish  a  Wabash  Basin 
Interagency  Water  Resources  Commission 
(Rept.  No.  1835) 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  3833.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  certain  nonprofit  corporations  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
S  3834.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  which  may  be  borrowed  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  use  In  the  construc- 
tion and  Improvement  of  Its  sanitary  and 
combined  sewer  systems,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   and 

S.  3835.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 
to  plan  and  carry  out  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  civic  programs  in  commemoration 


of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  Civil  War; 
to  authorize  the  Conamlssloners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make 
certain  property  of  the  District  and  of  the 
United  States  available  for  the  use  of  such 
Commission;  to  authorize  the  said  Commis- 
sioners to  make  certain  regulations  and 
permit  certain  uses  to  be  made  of  public 
space,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


RESOLUTION 


ESTABLISHMENT     OF    .PERMANENT 
UNITED  NATIONS  FORCE 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  current  crisis  in  the  troubled 
Republic  of  the  Congo  is  unhappily  not 
yet  resolved.  But  it  has  already  served 
as  a  dramatic  reminder  of  the  imp>ortant 
role  which  a  United  Nations  Police  force 
can  play  in  certain  critical  areas. 

I  am  submitting  today,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  resolution  which  would 
again  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  such  a  United  Nations  force  be 
established  as  a  permanent  arm  of  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  twice  In  recent  years,  an  emer- 
gency force  of  the  United  Nations  has 
demonstrated  its  usefulness  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  international  order  and  security, 
and 

Whereas  a  United  Nations  force  can  make 
an  important  contribution  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  conditions  of  peace  and  stability 
among  nations,  through  such  noncombatant 
functions  as  observation,  patrol,  guard  duty, 
truce  supervision,  and  the  like,  and 

Whereas  a  United  Nations  force  organized 
on  a  permanent  basis,  with  advance  provi- 
sion for  Its  transport  and  supply,  could  be 
made  quickly  available  at  troubled  points 
throughout  the  world:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that — 

(a)  A  United  Nations  force  of  a  similar 
character  to  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  In  the  Middle  East  and  the  United 
Nations  military  force  In  the  Congo  should 
be  made  a  permanent  arm  of  the  United 
Nations; 

(b)  Such  a  force  should  be  composed  of 
units  made  available  by  members  of  the 
United  Nations:  Provided,  That  no  such 
units  should  be  accepted  from  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council; 

(c)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  ar- 
rangements whereby  individuals  would  be 
allowed  to  volunteer  for  service  with  such 
a  force:  Prorided,  That  individuals  who  are 
nationals  of  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  should  not  be  acceptable; 

(d)  Equipment  and  expenses  of  such  a 
force  should  be  provided  by  the  United  Na- 
tions out  of  Its  regular  budget. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  There  is  no 
need.  Mr.  President,  for  a  lengthy  ex- 
f>osition  of  why  a  permanent  United  Na- 
tions force,  immediately  available  for 
duty  in  troubled  areas,  can  be  an  ex- 
tremely useful  factor  in  the  prevention 
of  conflict.  We  have  only  to  recall  that 
many  international  crises  of  major  im- 
portance have  arisen  over  matters  which 
seemed  at  the  outset  to  be  of  only  geo- 
graphically limited  consequence.    There 


is  always  the  danger  of  global  conflict 
when  nations  believe  they  have  no  alter- 
native to  their  own  intervention  in  such 
circumstances. 

The  speed  and  efficiency  with  which 
the  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Dag  Hammarskjold.  has  improvised 
noncombatant  United  Nations  forces  has 
been  truly  remarkable.  On  November 
5.  1956.  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  emergency  force  to  se- 
cure and  supervise  a  cease-fire  in  the 
Middle  East.  Only  10  days  later,  the  first 
advance  contingents  of  the  hastily  as- 
sembled United  Nations  force  were  land- 
ing in  the  Suez  Canal  Zone.  On  July  14 
of  this  year,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  authorized  the  Secretai-y  Gen- 
eral to  provide  military  assistance  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo.  Within  2  days. 
United  Nations  Under  Secretary  Ralph  J. 
Bunche,  serving  as  the  United  Nations 
commander  ad  interim  in  the  Congo, 
was  deploying  the  first  United  Nations 
troops  in  Leopoldville. 

These  were  both  heroic  feats  of  or- 
ganization, as  well  as  United  Nations 
diplomacy.  And  they  were  greatly  aided 
by  logistical  and  airlift  support  provided 
by  the  United  States,  although  neither 
the  Middle  East  nor  the  Congo  United 
Nations  forces  contain  units  from  any 
of  the  great  powers  who  are  permanent 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council. 

EflBcient  as  these  actions  were,  how- 
ever, we  should.  I  believe,  regard  them  as 
a  spur  to  further  development  rather 
than  as  a  cause  for  complacency.  The 
arrival  of  the  first  contingents  of  the 
U.N.  units  was.  in  both  cases,  only  the 
start  of  a  lengthy  process  of  building  up 
an  adequate  United  Nations  force.  A 
number  of  weeks  were  required  in  1956 
to  bring  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  up  to  a  strength  of  6,000  men.  The 
process  of  United  Nations  buildup  in  the 
Congo  this  summer  was  more  rapid  and 
on  a  larger  scale,  with  12.000  United 
Nations  troops  now  on  the  scene.  But 
even  today  the  U.N.  force  in  the  Congo 
is  still  incomplete.  We  should  not  have 
to  rely  upon  improvisations,  however 
brilliantly  conceived  and  executed.  The 
United  Nations  .should  be  in  a  position  to 
deploy  its  forces  where  needed,  quickly 
and  at  full  rather  than  token  strength 
from  the  outset.  The  world  can  afford 
no  less  for  the  ability  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  field  such  a  force,  with  little  or 
no  advance  warning,  which  may  at  some 
future  time  be  of  crucial  importance  in 
preserving  peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  on 
a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past  gone 
on  record  in  support  of  a  U.N.  Police 
force.  Indeed,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
joined  in  sponsoring  a  similar  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  15,  which  passed  the 
Senate  in  1957.  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  reiteration  of  this  basic  view  at 
this  time,  and  its  updating  in  the  light 
of  recent  events,  would  be  extremely 
helpful.  It  would  express  our  urgent 
concern  with  this  practical  and  attain- 
able step  toward  strengthening  the 
peace-preserving  authority  of  the  United 
Nations. 


I 
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For  a  number  of  reasons  I  believe  it 
would  be  desirable  to  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing detailed  suggestions  on  the  or- 
ganization of  such  a  force 

Many  persons  would  no  doubt  prefer 
to  see  a  United  Nat; ms  foi-r-  comp<~)sed 
entirely  of  voiunte*':  •>  :-"cru::ed  on  an  in- 
dividual basis,  rather  than  composed  of 
units  furnished  by  individual  states. 
Many  would,  I  am  sure,  like  to  specify 
that  a  permanent  United  Nations  force 
should  be  fully  equipped  with  its  own  ve- 
hicles, tactical  aircraft,  and  the  full 
mean-s  for  its  own  air  transport  and  sup- 
ply. But.  even  though  the  cost  of  such 
a  force  would  be  almost  negligible  in 
comparison  to  the  cost  of  the  armed 
forces  maintained  by  any  one  of  the  ma- 
jor powers,  they  would  be  large  in  com- 
parison to  the  regular  budget  of  the 
United  Nation.':  Many  States  might 
object  vitiorou.sly  to  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  financial  burdens  which  they 
already  corL.sider  heavy. 

My  resolution,  therefore,  does  not  take 
the  position  that  national  units  held  in 
readiness  by  individual  nations  should 
be  excluded.  It  does  not  express  the 
view  that  contractual  arrangements  by 
the  United  Nations  with  individual 
states  to  provide  transportation  and 
equipment  are  undesirable.  But  it  does 
imply  that  any  such  arrangements 
should  be  established  on  a  regular  basis 
so  that  the  United  Nations  Police  force 
may  move  ahead  instantly  when  it  is 
needed  and  it  would  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  anangem^nts  to  permit  in- 
dividuals to  volunteer  for  service. 
I  'Rie  resolution  I  am  submitting  today 
'  does  express  one  principle  which  is  ex- 
tremely unporumt  to  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  such  a  force.  That  is.  neither 
country  units  nor  individual  volunteers 
should  come  from  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council — China, 
Prance.  Great  Britain.  U.S.S.R.,  and  the 
United  States.  The  opportunities  for 
the  successful  functioning  of  such  a 
force  depend  upon  a  large  measure  of 
agreement  aunong  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  either  in  the  Security 
Council  or  the  General  Assembly.  Such 
agreement  is  more  likely  if  none  of  the 
great  pxjwers  is  in  a  position  where  it 
may  be  suspected  of  attempting  to  use 
or  to  influence  the  United  Nations  force 
for  its  own  purposes.  The  absence  of 
troops  from  the  great  powers  should  also 
make  the  admission  of  the  United  Na- 
tions force  more  acceptable  to  any  State 
or  States  whose  territory  is  involved. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  takes  no 
position  on  the  difBcult  problem  of  en- 
forcement action  by  the  United  Nations 
involving  what  amounts  to  war  on  behalf 
of  the  international  organization.  We 
are  concerned  here  with  a  noncombatant 
force  which  would  undertake  such  func- 
tions as  ob.servation.  patrol,  guard  duty, 
truce  supervision,  and  similar  functions. 
Such  activities,  carried  out  promptly  and 
effectively,  may  well  help  to  put  out 
sparks  before  they  touch  off  a  major 
conflagration.  At  our  present  state  of 
development  of  military  technology, 
where  an  accidental  war  could  destroy 
tens  or  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
jast   as   thoroughly  as   a   war  resulting 


from  planned  aSL-n'ssion.  I  believe  It  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  support  any  prom- 
ising opportunity  to  reduce  conflict  at 
the  earliest  possible  stage.  A  permanent 
United  Nations  force  represents  such  an 
opportunity. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  359 >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


FAIR    LABOR    STAND.^RDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1960— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  <S.  3758'  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standard.^  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provid-  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  In  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  SI  25  an  hou: ,  ai.d  tor  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  oideitd  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed 
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ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON 

Address  deUvered  by  him  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Electric 
Cooperative,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on  August  9. 
1960. 

ByMr.  WILinr: 

Statement  by  him,  entitled  "Soviets  Tear 
Down  United  Nations,"  and  an  editorial  on 
the  same  subject,  published  In  the  Mllwavikee 
Journal  of  August  9.  1960. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pastork  in  the  chair).  Objection  Is 
raised. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  objection  so  I  may 
make  an  insertion  in  the  Record?  No 
Senator  desires  to  talk  at  this  time.  All 
we  are  doing  is  wastmg  time.  Will  the 
Senator  do  me  the  courtesy  of  withhold- 
ing his  objection? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  like  to  extend  all 
the  courtesy  I  can  to  the  majority  lead- 
er. I  have  been  requested  to  object,  and 
I  shall  have  to  Insist  on  continuance  of 
the  quorum  call,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
check  to  see  whether  objection  is  insisted 
upon. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  the 
Senator  would  check  with  whatever 
higher  authority  there  may  be,  because 
I  would  like  to  make  some  brief  state- 


ments for  the  Record,  and  this  is  the 
morning  hour. 

Mr  KEATING  I  have  no  personal 
objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  resumed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FROZEN  DEFENSE  FUNDS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  the  President  took  issue 
with  my  statement  that  $621,302,000  of 
Defense  funds  had  been  frozen. 

I  do  not  want  to  argue  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  certainly  do  not  Intend  to 
question  his  motives  or  his  good  inten- 
tions. However,  there  does  apF>ear  to  be 
some  confusion  about  the  extent  to 
w  hich  Department  of  Defense  funds  have 
been  Impounded.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  outline  the  b€isic  facts,  since  I 
think  they  speak  for  themselves. 

On  June  9.  1960.  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  issued  a  memorandum 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  which  stated: 

If  the  Congress  makes  available  more  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1961  than  are  requested,  and 
where  the  law  does  not  require  expyendlture, 
agencies  should  reserve  the  Increases  and 
carry  thera  forward  to  the  maximum  prac- 
tical extent  to  fiscal  year  1962 

In  acting  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  1961,  the 
Congress  made  increases  of  over  $1^4 
billion  and  also  made  various  program 
reductions  of  about  $11  billion.  Inci- 
dentally, those  figures  were  exactly  re- 
versed in  the  President's  press  confer- 
ence yesterday,  I  am  sure  by  oversight. 
This  resulted  in  a  net  increase  In  appro- 
priations of   $661,608,000. 

When  the  1961  budget  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  January  \C.  tho  De- 
partment of  Defense  issued  its  first  fi- 
nancial plan  for  fiscal  year  1961.  This 
plan  showed  that  all  the  funds  expected 
to  be  available  in  fiscal  year  1961  would 
be  used. 

On  July  7,  after  the  appropriations  had 
been  made  for  fiscal  year  1961.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Issued  a  revised 
financial  plan.  This  revised  plan,  ap- 
parently carrying  out  the  instructions 
contained  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
memorandum  of  June  9.  called  for  freez- 
ing $1,097,633,000  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  fiscal  year  1961. 

On  July  28,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  asking  him  to  tell 
us  whether  it  was  still  administration 
policy  to  freeze  the  additional  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress,  or  whether  these 
funds  would  now  be  used.  On  August  2, 
I  sent  the  Secretary  of  Defense  another 
letter  asking  him  to  give  us  his  specific 
recommendations  as  to  any  additional 
amounts  which  could  be  used  effectively 
during  fiscal  year  1961  for  the  programs 
essential  to  a  strengthened  national  de- 
fense. 

On  August  9,  Secretary  Gates  rcphed  to 
my  letter  of  July  28.    His  reply  revealed 
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that  there  had  been  a  partial  thaw  in 
the  funds  that  had  been  froeen  on  July 
7.  Whereas.  $1.097  633.000  had  been 
frozen  on  July  7,  the  amount  Irijg^n  was 
now  $621,302,000 

Apparently  the  $476,331,000  that  has 
now  been  unfrozen  will  be  used  to  carry 
out  the  measures  to  .strengthen  our  de- 
fenses, which  the  President  outlined  In 
his  message  to  the  Congress  on  Monday. 
While  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that  the 
$621,302,000  is  still  frozen  today.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  can  take  some  satis- 
faction from  the  fact  that  its  foresight 
in  providing  additional  funds  has  re- 
sulted in  moving  forward  a  strengthened 
defense  effort. 

On  Monday,  when  I  received  Secretary 
Gates'  reply  to  my  letter  of  July  28,  I  put 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record  so  that 
it  would  be  available  to  everyone.  Ap- 
parently some  of  the  press  had  difflculty 
understanding  the  complicated  financial 
tables  that  were  part  of  this  reply.  I 
understand  that  a  lengthy  press  confer- 
ence was  held  at  the  Pentagon  Monday 
afternoon  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
Secretary  Gates'  letter  to  me.  I  would 
like  to  quote  brief  extracts  from  three 
stories  printed  the  next  day  on  the  basis 
of  this  Pentagon  briefing. 

The-  Washington  Post  story  was  filed 
by  the  Associated  Press  under  the  head- 
line Unspent  Defense  Funds  Explained 
by  Pentagon."  The  very  first  paragraph 
read  as  follows: 

Defense  Departn^nt  officials  confirmed 
yesterday  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  estimate  that  (621  million 
Oongrvu  Tot«d  for  defense  still  is  froeen  and 
unuse<l. 

The  New  York  Times  covered  this 
matter  as  follows: 

The  cost  of  Increased  defense  measures  an- 
nouncied  by  President  Elsenhower  yesterday 
win  be  »478331,0O0.  omclals  said  today. 

The  administration  will  continue  to  hol4 
an  unaUocated  •621.302.000.  including  funds 
that  Congress  Rf>propiiated  over  the  Presi- 
dent's rMnonst rations  in  the  S40  million  de- 
fenae  bill.  Pentagon  offlclnls  explained. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  as 
follows : 

Even  though  Mr  Oates  said  the  adminis- 
tration doee  not  at  present  plan  to  spend 
$621  million  of  available  approprlaUons,  the 
data  he  submitted  Indicated  only  about  $551 
mlUlon  Is  Incladed  In  the  graw  Increases 
voted  by  Congress  In  this  year's  defense 
budget.  Capitol  Hill  defense  experts  were 
unable  ImmecUately  to  pinpoint  the  iwurce 
o(  all  of  the  other  $70  million  in  unspent 
appropriations.  Part  of  this  amount  consists 
of  $16.9  mlUlon.  not  Included  in  the  gross 
budget  Increase,  for  construction  of  Reserve 
and  National  Ouard  buildings  whlcii  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  plan  '■"  spend.  There 
was  no  Indication,  however,  where  other  un- 
spent funds  ctLine  from. 

At  his  press  conference  yesterday  the 
President  indicated  that  he  did  not  know 
Lhat  $621  million  of  defense  funds  had 
been  frozen.  He  stated  that  the  matter 
had  not  been  put  before  him  in  those 
terms. 

If  the  President  says  that  he  was  not 
informed  that  these  funds  were  frozen.^ 
accept  his  statement.  Ne\'e»"thele.ss, 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  these  funds  have  been  frozen  and 
are  frozen  right  now. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Congeessional  Rec- 
OKD  a  copy  of  m^y  letter  of  August  2  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  wluch  has  iiot 
yet  been  an.'^wered 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question"' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  I  may,  I 
should  like  to  have  consent  to  have  the 
letter  included  in  the  Record.  I  shall 
conclude  in  a  moment,  and  then  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S.    SDi/iTT. 

Office  of  the  Democeatic  Le.\der, 

Washington.  DC,  Auffust  2,  1960. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr., 
The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Me.  Sbceetart:  During  the  forth- 
coming session  of  the  Congress,  considera- 
tion win  be  given  to  the  need  for  additional 
funds  for  the  programs  essential  to  a 
strengthened  national  defense. 

TTils  consideration  will  cover  such  pro- 
grams as  Army  modernization.  Navy  mod- 
ernization, airborne  alert,  acceleration  of  bal- 
listic missile  programs,  acceleration  of  mUl- 
tary  satellites,  airlift,  antisubmarine  war- 
fare, augmentation  of  manned  bomber  ca- 
pabilities, augmented  troop  strengths,  ex- 
paxidod  research  and  development,  and  other 
high  priority  programs. 

I  should  appreciate  your  advising  me  now 
whether  such  additional  funds  would  be 
used.  In  the  event  that  the  Congress.  In 
discharging  Its  constitutional  responsibility 
of  providing  for  the  national  defense,  should 
decide  to  make  additional  funds  available. 

If  so.  I  should  also  appreciate  your  specific 
recommendations  as  to  the  amounts  that  can 
be  used  effectively  during  fiscal  year  1961, 
what  could  be  accomplished  with  such  funds, 
and  which  programs  the  Department  of  De- 
fense believes  should  be  atigmented  or  accel- 
erated In  order  to  assure  that  America's 
future  military  strength  will  be  unquestion- 
ably second  to  none. 
Sincerely. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  I^resi- 
dcnt,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
copies  of  the  three  newspaper  articles 
from  which  I  quoted,  and  an  excerpt 
from  President  Eisenhower's  press  con- 
ference dealing  with  the  question  of  im- 
pounding Defense  Department  appropri- 
ations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  10,  1960) 

Unspent     Defense     Funds     Explained     bt 

Pentagon 

Defense  Department  officials  confirmed 
yesterday  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Ltndon 
B.  Johnson's  estimate  that  $621  million 
Congress  voted  tar  defense  still  Is  frozen 
and  unused. 

Still,  they  said.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
ask  the  next  Congress  and  the  new  admin- 
istration for  more  money  to  meet  record 
peacetime  military  spending,  estimated  this 
year  to  reach  at  least  $41.5  billion. 

The  reason  for  not  using  the  $621,302,000 
Congress  made  available  in  addition  to  ad- 
mioistxation  requests,  is  that  it  was  ear- 
marked for  specific  Items.    Pentagon  budget 


officials  told  newsmen.  And.  they  said,  the 
administration  Is  noUready  to  spend  money 
on  these  Items. 

Johnson  questioned  what  the  administra- 
tion would  do  with  additlonad  funds  since 
It  had  Impounded  this  $621  million,  or  what 
additional  funds  would  be  spyent  if  Congress 
voted  them. 

He  made  his  statements  In  the  light  of 
President  Elsenhower's  message  to  Congress 
Monday,  calling  for  new  military  prepared- 
ness actions. 

The  Defense  I>epartment  estimated  these 
moves  would  cost  nearly  $500  million  more 

This  year's  defense  spending  Is  expected 
to  be  at  least  $41.5  billion,  a  peacetime  rec- 
ord, officials  said,  and  there  are  stUl  un- 
estimated  expenses  Involved  in  toning  up 
military  strength. 

The  defense  outlay  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  is  higher  than  the  actual  speeding  in 
any  13  months  since  World  War  II  except 
for  the  final  year  of  the  Korean  conflict, 
when  $43.7  billion  was  spent. 

K  more  than  the  appropriated  money  is 
needed.  Pentagon  spokesmen  explained,  it 
will  be  to  pay  for  such  "reaxUness"  prep- 
arations as  keeping  a  minimum  of  three  at- 
tack aircraft  carriers  In  the  Mediterranean 
and  Western  Pacific  areas 

Here's  what  the  Defense  Departn-ert  in- 
tends to  do  with  funds  appropria-pd  Sv    'ar. 

Spend  all  of  the  $105,440,000  U--  l.old  the 
Army  Reserve  and  National  csuard  at 
strengths  of   300.000  and  400.000 

Use  more  than  $65  million  of  the  1:38 
million  Congress  approved  to  modernize  the 
Army.  Substantial  funds  will  go  for  more 
M-eO  tanks. 

The  Air  Force  will  use  more  than  hail 
of  the  additional  money  voted  for  develop- 
ment of  the  B-70  long-range,  supersonic 
strategic  bcwnber.  This  added  money,  about 
$100  million,  win  not  produce  a  finished 
weapons  sj-stem.  but  wUl  develop  two  proto- 
types already  started. 

The  Defense  Department  will  ume  $50  mil- 
lion of  the  $83.8  million  abided  bv  L'  riprf-.s 
to  speed  the  Samos  spy  sat«l]r.*   proi-rarr. 

The  Navy  will  start  five  addltlonaJ  P.  ..iTi^ 
missile-launching  submarines  and  order  nu- 
clear reactors  and  advance  equipment  for 
five  more.  This  wUl  absorb  all  but  a  little 
over  $69  million  of  the  Polaris  system 
money  voted  by  Congress. 

It  wlU  hold  back  over  $110  million  Con- 
gress voted  to  start  tlircr  addUi'nal  nuclear 
attack  Bubmarlnes.  IT.e  N  .,>  will  start 
only  one  this  year. 

The  Air  Pcwoe  wtU  use  ..:  oi  the  s:t'4 
million  added  by  Congress  for  increased 
airlifts.  And  It  "wUl  use  all  of  the  $82.9 
million  additional  for  Increaslag  the  atrt>orne 
alert  capability  of  the  Sta-ategic  Air  Com- 
mand. 


[Prom  tlie  New  York  Time?    .^  .g    10,  1960] 

Washinoton,  August  10. — The  cost  of  In- 
creased defense  measures  annoimced  by 
President  Elsenhower  yesterday  will  be  $476  - 
331.000,  officials  said  today. 

The  adminl.etratlon  will  continue  to  hold 
an  unaUocated  $621,302,000,  Including  funds 
that  Congress  appropriated  over  the  Presi- 
dent's remonstratlons  In  the  $40  billion  de- 
fense bill.  Pentagon  officials  explained. 

They  Indicated  that  the  President  wo\ild 
not  request  more  appropriations  to  meet  the 
Increased  Soviet  "truculence"  he  cited  In 
his  HMSsage  to  Congress. 

Previously  he  had  said  that  if  he  needed 
more  money  he  would  let  Congress  know. 

Senator  Ltkdon  B.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
the  majority  leader,  denounced  the  new 
spending  plan  on  the  Senate  floor. 

FOR  BOLSTERING  FLXSTS 

The  President's  move  would  not  have  been 
ix>sslble  without  money  that  the  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  voted,  he  charged. 
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The  President.  In  his  message,  cited  his 
strengthening  of  the  6th  and  7th  Fleets, 
plans  to  build  five  Instead  of  three  more 
Polaris  missile  submarines,  more  spend- 
ing for  Army  modernization  and  strategic 
bombing  readiness,  and  increased  invest- 
ments to  develop  a  B-70  high-altitude 
bomber  and  a  Samos  reconnaissance  satellite. 

The  fiscal  consequences  of  the  latest  de- 
fense plans  were  explained  by  Pentagon 
budget  ofBclals  at  a  news  conference  after 
Defense  Secretary  Thomas  S  Gates.  Jr  ,  had 
made  public  Johnson  s  request  for  the  in- 
formation. 

The  Immediate  impact  will  be  that  the 
Defense  Department  will  spend  $150  million 
more  In  the  current  fiscal  year  than  It 
planned  when  the  12-month  period  began 
last  July  1.  the  official  said. 

This  would  account  for  a  rise  of  less  than 
half  of  1  percent  In  the  total  previous 
spending  forecast  of  $41,185  million.  An  ad- 
ditional $200  million  may  be  spent  on  civil- 
ian pay  increases  ordered  by  Congress  over 
the  Presidents  veto,  the  officials  estimated. 

Although  they  would  contribute  to  the 
continued  record  peacetime  spending,  the 
additional  sums  contrast  with  proposals  by 
Senator  John  P  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Democratic  Presidential  candidate,  and 
some  Republicans  who  support  Governor 
Rockefellers  views  for  military  increases  up 
to  $3  billion. 

However,  it  was  Indicated  that  neither  the 
Democrats  nor  the  Republicans  would  act  to 
Increase  defense  appropriations  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Senator  Johnson,  after  having  received  his 
reply  on  the  Pentagon's  budget  plans,  com- 
plained that  he  had  received  no  reply  to  his 
demands  for  specific  "shopping  lists."  nor 
to  a  second  letter  In  which  he  had  asked 
suggestions  on  what  further  military  appro- 
priations might  be  welcomed  at  the  White 
House. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion has  decided  to  Impound  $621,302,000  of 
the  funds  already  provided  by  Congress.  It's 
obvious  what  its  policy  would  be  with  re- 
gard to  any  additional  funds,  '  he  com- 
mented. 

Whether  the  Democrats  will  initiate  de- 
fense appropriations  must  await  the  answer 
to  his  second  letter  to  Secretary  Gates,  he 
observed.  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  Democratic 
Vice-Presidential   nominee. 

At  the  Pentagon  it  was  said  that  the 
letter  probably  would  be  sent  within  a  day 
or  two.  But  it  was  made  clear  at  the 
budget  briefing  that  it  would  take  about  2 
months  to  complete  studies  for  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  the  meantime,  the  officials  noted,  they 
would  be  working  on  the  defense  budget 
for  the  1962  fiscal  year.  Thus,  with  Con- 
gress no  longer  in  session  this  fall,  it  was 
said,  only  a  "crisis "  action  In  which  the 
President  called  Congress  into  special  session 
would  provide  the  opportunity  for  increased 
appropriations. 

Pentagon  officials  provided  an  Item-by- 
Item  analysis  of  the  military  budget  figures 
that  have  become  political  Issues  in  recent 
weeks.  The  President  originally  requested 
$39,335  million  last  January.  In  April,  he 
announced  a  series  of  planning  changes  that 
brought  the  total  down  $119  million.  In 
July,  after  other  changes,  the  total  came  to 
$39,335  million. 

But  Congress  appropriated  $39,996,608,000, 
a  net  of  $662,108,000  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent had  sought.  While  Increasing  some 
programs  by  $1,900  million,  Congress  cut 
others  requested  by  the  President  by  $1,240 
million. 


[(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  10.  1960] 

Washinc-^on  . — Congressional      Democratic 
leaders  tentatively  have  decided  not  to  try 


for  a  big  Increase  In  defence  appropriations 
during  this  short  session  of  Congress. 

It  was  learned  that  Massachusetts  Senator 
Kennedy  and  Senate  Majority  Leader  John- 
son of  Texas,  the  E>emocratic  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  nominees,  made  this 
decision,  subject  to  change,  folowlng  dis- 
closure by  Defense  Secretary  Gates  that  the 
administration  does  not  currently  plan  to 
spend  $621  million  In  defense  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress  during  Us  regular  ses- 
sion. Senator  Johnson  had  requested  the 
Gates  statement.  The  administration  Isn't 
obliged  to  spend  money  appropriated  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  Johnson,  while  refusing  to  specifically 
proclaim  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
vote  additional  defense  funds  In  the  pre- 
election session,  nevertheless  made  clear  he 
b«Ueves  the  approval  of  higher  appropria- 
tions would  be  a  waste  of  time  "In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  administration  has  decided 
to  impound  $621,302,000  of  funds  already 
provided  by  the  Congrress,  its  obvious  what 
its  policy  would  be  with  regard  to  any  addi- 
tional funds,"  the  Senate  leader  asserted 

DEMOCRATIC    TACTICS 

The  defense  spending  plans  submitted  to 
Mr.  Johnson  by  Mr.  Gates  referred  tc  the 
$621  million  as  "money  available  for  future 
requirements."  but  Senator  Johnson  called 
this  "Pentagon  gobbledygook  for  the  simple 
word   Impounded."  " 

It  appeared  likely  that  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  would  use  the  Gates  disclosure 
In  two  ways: 

They  will  contend  that,  because  the  admin- 
istration would  put  the  money  In  cold  stor- 
age anjway,  Mr  Kennedy  Is  therefore  freed 
from  his  prenominatlon  promise  to  add  $2 
to  $3  billion  to  the  defense  budget. 

And,  they  can  claim  that  the  Impounded 
money  stands  as  evidence  of  the  Republican 
administration "s  apathy  in  the  defense  field. 

Actually,  the  amount  of  the  Pentagon's  un- 
spent congressional  appropriations  was  much 
higher  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  July  7  chart 
submitted  by  Mr.  Gates  to  Senator  Johnson 
showed  $1.1  billion  In  aggregate  unspent 
congressional  appropriations.  Thus,  between 
July  7  and  yesterday,  the  administration  de- 
cided to  spend  some  $500  million  of  the  Im- 
pounded money. 

INCREASE    APPROVED 

Congress  appropriated  a  net  Increase, 
which  takes  into  account  certain  reductions 
in  administration-requested  programs,  of 
$750  million  over  President  Elsenhower's 
final  defense  budget  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  that  began  July  1.  But  the  data  sub- 
mitted by  Secretary  Gates  calculated  the 
gross  increase  in  defense  funds,  not  counting 
offsetting  reductions,  at  about  $11  billion 
over  the  final  budget  after  supplemental  re- 
quests. This  gross  Increase,  which  does  not 
include  military  construction  funds,  makes 
up  all  but  a  small  pjortlon  of  the  aggregate 
$1.1  billion  of  the  unspent  appropriations  the 
Pentagon  had  available  on  July  7  The 
Presidents  defense  budget  requested  $39  2 
billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  not  count- 
ing cash  for  military  construction. 

Although  Senators  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
are  believed  to  have  decided  against  an  at- 
tempt to  substantially  increase  defense  ap- 
propriations on  their  own.  they  probably 
would  go  along  with  any  request  by  Mr. 
Elsenhower  for  Increased  spending.  The 
President.  In  his  session-opening  message  to 
Congress  Monday,  hinted  he  might  request  a 
modest  rise  In  funds.  It  is  understood  that 
Vice  President  Nixon,  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  President,  Is  In  favor  of  such  a  boost 
In  spending. 

Even  though  Mr.  Gates  said  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  at  present  plan  to  spend 
$621  million  of  available  appropriations,  the 
data  he  submitted  Indicated  only  about  $551 


million  Is  Included  In  the  gross  Increases 
voted  by  Congress  In  this  year's  defense 
budget  Capitol  Hill  defense  experts  were 
unable  immediately  to  pinpoint  the  source  of 
all  of  the  other  $70  million  in  unspent  ap- 
propriations. Part  of  this  amount  consists 
of  $16  9  million,  not  Included  In  the  gross 
budget  Increase,  for  construction  of  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  buildings  which  the 
administration  does  not  plan  to  spend 
There  was  no  indication,  however,  where 
other  unspent   funds  came  from. 

Mr  Gates  spelled  out  to  Senator  Johnson 
how  the  extra  money  voted  by  Congress 
earlier  this  year   will  be  spent. 

B-70  BOMBER 

About  $100  million  of  $184  million  added 
by  Congress  for  development  of  the  pro- 
posed B-70  long-range  supersonic  bomber  will 
be  spent:  the  President  had  asked  only  $85 
million  for  the  plane,  for  which  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation,  Inc  .  is  prime  contractor. 

The  Pentagon  does  not  now  plan  to  spend 
another  $100  million  approved  by  Congress 
for  Air  Force  use  either  In  B-70  development 
or  for  development  of  a  fighter  aircraft  The 
fighter  Interceptor  presumably  would  be  the 
P-106  produced  by  Convalr  division  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp. 

SATELLITES 

The  Pentagon  plans  to  spend  $50  million 
of  $83  8  million  added  by  Congress  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Samos  earth-gtrdllng  spy 
satellite  But  Mr  Gates  indicated  this 
money  "will  be  utilized  to  prorlde  an  alterna- 
tive approach  to  certain  political  phases""  of 
satellite  development  This  would  bring  to- 
tal Air  Force  satellite  spending  for  the  fiscal 
year  to  $427  million  The  final  version  of 
the  congressional  defense  appropriations  bill 
provided  that  the  $83  8  million  could  be  used 
for  development  of  the  Midas  and  Discoverer 
satellites  and  the  long-range  Mlnuteman 
missile  as  well  as  the  Samos.  Boeing  Air- 
plane Co  Is  prime  contractor  for  the  Minute- 
man;  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp  Is  developing 
all  three  satellites 

POLARIS  SUBMARINE 

The  Pentagon  will  spend  $312  million  of 
the  $382  million  added  by  Congress  to  Mr. 
Eisenhower's  request  for  Polaris  mUsiles  and 
Polaris-firing  submarines  Mr  Gat«a  Indi- 
cated the  administration  will  not  need  addi- 
tional funds  In  developing  a  longer  range 
Polaris  missile — a  project  dlaclcwed  In  the 
President's  Monday  message  to  Congress. 
The  present  1,200-mile  Polaris  Is  produced  by 
Lockheed  and  the  submarine  by  Electric  Boat 
division  of  General  Dynamics,  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co..  and  Navy  ship- 
yard 

nuclear  submarines 

None  of  the  $161  million  added  by  Congress 
for  construction  of  three  additional  nuclear- 
powered  attack  submarines  will  be  spent  by 
the  administration.  Mr  Elsenhower  had 
asked  for  only  enough  money  to  build  one 
additional  nuclear  sub. 

AIRLIFT 

An  unspecified  amount  will  be  spent  out 
of  the  $200  million  added  by  Congress  to  the 
$120.4  million  asked  by  the  administration  to 
buy  troop  transport  and  cargo  planes.  The 
additional  money  is  earmarked  for  develop- 
ment of  a  new  turboprop  transport  plane — 
either  the  C-130E  designed  by  Lockheed  or 
the  CL-44  under  development  by  Canndalr 
division  of  General  Dynamics. 

ABMT  MODERNIZATION 

The  Pentagon  plans  to  spend  about  $28 
million  out  of  $158  million  added  by  Con- 
gress for  Army  modernization  to  the  nearly 
$1  billion  asked  by  Mr.  Elsenhower.  Mr. 
Gates  Indicated  the  additional  money  would 
be  used  to  speed  production  of  a  new  Army 
tank. 
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Verbatim  Exc:erpt  From  President  Eisen- 
hower's Press  CoNrEREMcx  Aucttst  10, 
1960 

Jack  Bell  (AP).  Mr  President,  both  party 
platfarma  promised,  pledged  an  acceleration 
in  defense  and  despite  the  steps  you  have 
taken  In  the  last  few  days  and  those  you 
have  outlined.  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson 
says  that  you  still  do  not  Intend  to  «pend 
$621  million  oi  the  money  Congress  has  made 
available.  Could  you  tell  us  why  you  decided 
against  spending  that  money? 

The  President  Well,  can  you  tell  me  how 
you  decided  that  his  statement  waff  correct? 

Jack  Bell.  Sir,  I  didn't  say  that  his  state- 
ment was  correct.  I  Just  said  that  Senator 
Johnson 

The  President.  You  asked  me  why  I  de- 
cided.     Well,    let's   don't  go   that  far. 

Jack  Bell.  All  right.    If  you 

Thz  President.  I  know  of  no  reason  for 
anyone  to  say  that  I  have  decided  not  to 
spend  this  money.  But  111  tell  you  this — 
when  you  make  changes  In  programs  that 
remove  from  the  budget  some  one  and 
three-quarters  billions  of  money  and  put 
back  into  It  about  $1.1  billion  for  other  pur- 
p>08es,  now  there's  a  lot  of  study  and  tedious 
allocation  and  priorities  to  be  settled  and 
It's  not  done  In  a  few  weeks.  It's  a  very 
difficult  thing  And  to  say  that  this  money 
has  been  frozen  Is — the  proposition  hasn"t 
even  been  put  before  me  In  those  terms  at 
all,  whatsoever. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  concluded  my  statement, 
and  I  yield  to  my  delightful  friend  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  a 
question.  The  President  has  said  that  he 
knows  of  no  freezing  order  .so  far  as  he 
is  concerned.  What  the  Senator  has 
read  and  said  Indicates  to  me  that  the 
total  amount  has  not  yet  been  commit- 
ted. If  the  Senator  wishes  to  call  the 
funds  "frozen'"  while  the  plans  are  in  the 
making  for  the  final  commitment  of  the 
funds.  I  suppose  the  Senator  Is  entitled  to 
do  so.  But  the  entire  record  that  the 
Senator  has  read  strongly  suggests  to 
me  that  there  is  no  intent  to  evade  the 
purposes  of  Congre.ss.  and  that  in  due 
course  the  money  will  he  committed. 
That  is  what  I  understand  the  statement 
to  mean. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
obtaining  the  reaction  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  what  I  have  said  is  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  the  President's 
message? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Not  at  aU. 
for  this  reason.  Obviously  the  Senator 
did  not  hear,  or  perhaps  did  not  under- 
stand, all  the  statement   I  made. 

First,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  President 
has  made  no  reference,  as  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  to  the  order  sug- 
gesting that  the  agencies  reserve  all  in- 
creases made  by  the  Congress.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  President  mentioned  that 
at  all.  He  merely  said  yesterday,  as  I 
understood  it.  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  statement  was  correct,  and 
that  it  had  never  been  put  to  him  in  this 
way. 

On  June  3,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is- 
sued a  memorandum  to  all  Secretaries, 
instructing  them  not  to  spend  any  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  over  the 
budget  request,  but   to   reserve  the  in- 


creases and  carry  them  over  to  fiscal  year 
1962.  We  might  call  it  impounding. 
freezing,  or  anything  else  we  w:.sh  to 
call  it,  but  the  effect  is  the  same — the 
funds  are  not  to  be  programed  obli- 
gated, spent,  or  otherwise  u.  t  ci  d.:ring 
fiscal  year  1961. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  they  already  did  com- 
mit some  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Oh,  yes. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  changed 
the  Department  of  Defense  financial  plan 
since  then.  That  is  the  point  I  make. 
I  would  like  to  reread  the  order : 

If  the  Congress  makes  available  more 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1961  than  are  requested, 
and  where  the  law  does  not  require  ex- 
penditure, agencies  should  reserve  the  In- 
creases and  carry  them  forward  to  the 
maximum  practical  extent  to  fiscal  year 
1962. 

On  July  7.  the  Department  of  De- 
feri^e  financial  plan  called  for  reserving 
approximately  $11  billion.  The  develop- 
ments between  the  time  the  order  was 
issued  on  June  9,  and  the  time  of  the 
President's  message,  obviously  dictated 
that  approximately  $476  million  be  un- 
frozen, as  I  have  stated  in  my  statement, 
and  the  President's  message  supports  the 
statement. 

The  Department  of  Defense  issued  a 
new  financial  plan  on  August  9.  This 
changed  the  amount  that  was  reserved, 
unallocated,  frozen,  or  withheld  from 
$1,097  million  to  $621  million. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Exactly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  $476 
million  that  has  been  unfrozen  will  be 
used.  I  a.ssume.  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
stated  in  the  President's  message. 

I  hope  that  Secretary  Gates  will  tell 
us  how  much  of  the  $621  million,  if  any, 
he  is  going  to  use  during  fiscal  year  1961. 
His  present  financial  plan  shows  that  he 
will  use  none  of  the  $621  million  during 
the  current  year.  When  he  made  his 
budget,  his  original  plan  showed  he 
would  use  fully  the  entire  $40.5  billion 
in  new  appropriations  plus  other  funds 
available  during  fiscal  year  1961.  Then 
Congress  increased  the  amount  appro- 
priated, and  he  issued  instructions  not  to 
use  the  increases.  He  withheld  $1.1 
billion,  which  was  to  be  carried  over 
unused  into  fiscal  year  1962,  until  Con- 
gress got  back  in  session.  Then  he  re- 
leased or  unfroze  $476  million  of  the 
amount  previously  reserved.  Some  of 
these  funds  are  still  frozen,  however,  as 
the  Department  of  Defense  officials  con- 
firmed yesterday — and  I  quote  from  the 
Associated  Press  account  of  the  briefing 
given  by  Department  of  Defense  budget 
officials: 

Defense  Department  officials  confirmed 
yesterday  Senate  Etemocratlc  Leader  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  estimate  that  $621  million  Con- 
gress vot«d  for  defense  still  Is  frozen  and 
unused. 

Mr.  BUSH.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
this  question:  The  Senator  is  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
recalls  the  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
of  1958.  One  of  the  provisions  of  that 
act.  as  I  recall,  was  to  give  the  Secretar>' 
of  Defense  a  greater  latitude  in  the  use 
of  funds  committed  to  him  by  Congress, 
so  that  he  is  not  compelled  immediately 


to  rush  in  and  spend  all  the  money  that 
is  given  to  him  or  commit  it  all,  but  he 
is  actuallj'  privileged  under  that  act.  as 
I  recall,  to  switch  funds  from  one  pur- 
pose to  another  if  he  thinks  the  national 
defense  requires  it.     Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  and 
under  our  terms 

Mr.  BUSH.     Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  with- 
in the  limits  established  by  th.e  Appro- 
priations Acts. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  intent  of  Congress 
as  expressed  in  that  bill  was  very  im- 
portant, it  seems  to  me.  I  observe  also 
the  very  important  point  the  Senator  is 
making,  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  been  acting  within  the  power  given 
to  him  under  the  Defense  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1958.  Am  I  wrong  in  so  ob- 
serving? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  and  he 
could  be  acting  under  the  authority  given 
in  the  Appropriation  Act  itself  to  trans- 
fer funds  from  one  purpose  to  another. 
The  only  point  ianake  is  that  tlie  Presi- 
dent was  not  informed  of  the  fact  ttiat 
$621  million  of  fiscal  year  1961  funds 
are  frozen,  although  the  officials  of  the 
Defense  Department  had  said  the  day 
before  it  was.  The  Defense  Department 
issued  an  order  that  it  be  frozen,  and  I 
believe  the  country  ought  to  know  that. 

What  we  are  trj-ing  to  ascertain  is 
whether  it  is  going  to  continue  to  be 
frozen  or  whether  it  will  be  released,  and 
if  it  is  released,  when  it  will  be  released 
and  for  what  purpose. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  is  not  terriblj-  surpris- 
ing to  me  that  the  President  would  not 
know  that  there  had  been  some  delay 
in  committing  all  that  money.  I  do  not 
think  he  has  to  be  advised  from  day  to 
day.  He  has  confidence  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  whom  he  appointed.  It  seems  to 
me  the  record  of  the  past  7  or  8  years 
justifies  our  having  confidence  in  the 
President  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
making  any  criticism  of  the  President 
for  his  lack  of  information. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  seems  to  be 
slightly  suggesting  tliat  he  is  aut  of  order 
by  not  knowing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Not  at  all. 
I  merelj'  make  the  point  tloat  he  does  not 
seem  to  know,  and  that  my  statement 
which  was  questioned  yesterday,  was  and 
is  correct.  Obviously  the  Senator  has 
not  read  the  President's  statement  in 
that  connection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  was  interested  in  all 
the  quotations  from  it,  and  I  am  making 
my  comments  largely  on  that  bsisis. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  the  President's  state- 
ment in  response  to  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  read  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  m  his  press  conference. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  He  said 
that 

Mr.  BUSH.  He  said  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  fi-eezing  order,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No.  I  do  not 
think  he  referred  to  the  order  at  all. 
I  suspect  that  he  is  awaie  ol  -Jie  o;  der, 
since  the  Department  of  Defense  memo- 
randum of  June  9  refers  to  a  Cabinet 
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meeting  as  the  original  source.  There- 
fore. I  assume  he  must  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  order  or  it  would  not 
have  been  issued.  What  the  E>epartment 
of  Defense  did  was  to  lay  out  a  plan  in 
January  for  using  all  the  funds  available 
during  fiscal  year  1961.  It  came  before 
the  Congress  and  got  its  appropriation. 
Congress  increased  that  appropriation  by 
$134  billion,  and  made  various  program 
reductions  of  about  $1.1  billion.  The 
result  was  a  net  increase  of  $661  million. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  is  about  1'2  percent  of 
the  .S40  billion  appropriated  in  the  bill. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
ei  '.!.-  .:."'  percentages. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  it  is  a  relatively  small  percentage. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Jan- 
uary budget  request  involved  a  total  of 
$40  5  billion,  of  which  $39.3  billion  was 
covered  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill.  Following  the  action 
of  Congress  adding  in  $661  million  to 
the  amount,  and  increasing  the  amount 
appropriated  to  $40  billion,  the  proper 
autihorities  m  the  Defense  Department 
issued  a  revised  financial  plan  based 
upon  this  appropriation  bill  and  the  mil- 
itary construction  appropriation  bill. 
This  revised  financial  plan,  which  was 
issued  on  July  7.  apparently  was  designed 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  order 
to  reserve  the  increases  made  by  the 
Congress  and  to  carry  them  over,  unused, 
into  fiscal  year  1962  It  was  said,  "We 
are  going  to  reserve  SI, 097  million  of  it." 
That  was  on  July  7. 

On  July  28  we  wrote  the  Department 
and  asked  whether  it  was  to  continue 
under  the  order,  to  freeze  the  additional 
amounts  provided  by  the  Congress,  or 
whether  these  funds  would  now  be  used. 
Secretary  Gates'  reply  showed  that  $476 
million  had  been  unfrozen.  I  do  not  say 
it  was  improperly  released:  I  do  not  say 
that  with  a  bad  connotation  at  all.  I 
mereH-  =ay  w  was  a  fact. 

Mr  BUSH  What  did  the  Department 
say  It  said  that  already  $500  million 
had  been  committed,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  received 
a  lengthy  reply  which  was  very  confus- 
ing, and  which  dodged  the  specific  ques- 
tion altogether  of  whether  the  guidance 
issued  on  June  9  had  since  been  re- 
scinded or  repudiated.  But  a  study  of 
all  the  statistical  data  submitted  showed 
that  the  Department  was  releasing  $476 
million,  and  that  the  new  plan  was  still 
to  keep  frozen  $621  million.  The  $476 
million  was  released  apparently  for  the 
purposes  stated  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage. 

We  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
August  2  to  give  us  his  specific  recom- 
mendations as  to  any  additional  amounts 
which  could  be  effectively  used  during 
1961  for  the  programs  essential  to  a 
strengthened  national  defense. 

The  letter  is  still  unanswered.  It  has 
been  made  available  to  Congress.  When 
the  reply  is  received,  it  will  be  put  in  the 
Record,  as  has  the  letter. 

The  only  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
Congress  has  appropriated  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $41  billion.  The  original 
Department  of  Defense  financial  plan 
contemplated  that  there  would  be  no 
funds   reserved   or   frozen   during  fiscal 


year  1961  and  carried  over  into  fiscal 
year  1962.  The  first  revised  plan  con- 
templated reserving  $1.1  billion  of  the 
funds  available.  The  second  revised 
plan  reserves  and  impounds  $621  mil- 
lion. That  is  the  statement  I  have  made. 
That  is  the  fact.    That  fact  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  get  a  good  deal  of  com- 
fort out  of  the  Senator's  analysis.  It 
shows  that  in  the  Defense  Department 
they  are  using  some  flexibility,  the  kind 
of  flexibility  we  intended  them  to  have 
under  the  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
of  1958.  I  think  it  is  very  reassuring  to 
know  that.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has 
brought  up  this  point. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator gets  comfort  out  of  it,  I  am  pleased. 
I  merely  wish  to  have  the  Record  show 
the  facts:  that  is  all. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Certainly  no  Senator 
could  be  more  solicitous  of  the  national 
safety  than  my  respected  friend  from 
Texas,  the  majority  leader.  I  heartily 
respect  his  interest  in  that  field.  How- 
ever. I  hope  that  in  his  comments  this 
morning  he  is  not  suggesting  that  we 
make  a  plan  without  regard  to  changing 
times.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I 
get  some  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  in  reserve,  for  allocation  as  sit- 
uations develop,  as  much  as  $600  million, 
out  of  a  total  budget  of  $40  billion  in  the 
Defense  Department 

I  recall  very  well  the  debate  in  com- 
mittee on  the  Defense  Reoi-ganization 
Act  of  1958.  We  had  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  on  it.  One  of  the  two  or  three 
important  points  which  emerged  from 
the  testimony  was  the  lack  of  flexibility 
in  the  Defense  Department  in  connection 
with  the  disposition  of  funds. 

Therefore.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  done  us  a  service  in  pointing 
out  that  the  Defense  Department  is 
using  wisely — I  hope  wisely — the  au- 
thority Congress  gave  it  in  the  Defense 
Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
final  disagreement  with  the  Senator.  I 
appreciate  his  comments.  I  should  like 
to  observe,  however,  that  the  amount 
being  reserved,  or  impounded,  or  frozen, 
or  withheld — whatever  word  we  wish  to 
use — is  approximately  the  amount  Con- 
gress placed  in  the  bill  in  excess  of  the 
budget  estimate.  It  seems  to  comply 
with  the  order  issued  on  June  9  to  carry 
the  congressional  increases  forward  to 
1962. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  an  interesting 
coincidence. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  only 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  this  is  being 
done.  That  is  what  I  want  the  people 
to  know.  Up  until  a  few  days  ago.  $1.1 
billion  was  being  reserved.  However. 
$476  million  was  released,  the  President 
said,  because  of  developments.  The  $621 
million  is  still  being  withheld.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  it  will  be  unfrozen  down 
the  road.  However,  that  is  roughly  the 
net  amount  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  put 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  in  exce.ss  of  the  budget  requests. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  an  interesting 
coincidence  that  the  Senator  points  out. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  absolutely 
correct.     What  is  forgotten  and  what  did 


not  receive  emphasis  in  the  colloquy  this 
morning  are  two  words  that  put  things  in 
an  entirely  different  light.  The  message 
from  the  Defense  Department  said  that 
they  should  defer  the  1962  reserve  to  the 
maximum  practical  extent.  That  is 
where  the  emphasis  belongs.  When  the 
message  came  up  to  Congress,  what  did 
the  President  talk  about?  Further  mod- 
ernization, increased  emphasis  on 
Polaris,  the  addition  of  two  carriers  to 
the  fleet,  getting  out  some  additional 
B-47S.    . 

This  is  a  constantly  fluid  situation. 
There  is  nothing  static  about  it.  There 
cannot  be.  When  we  talk  about  "freez- 
ing" funds,  we  are  using  an  entirely  mis- 
taken erroneous  word  in  its  application 
here,  because  if  the  Defense  Department 
does  not  husband  some  funds,  as  they 
assess  the  fevers  and  the  needs  every- 
where in  the  world,  they  could  almost 
be  charged  with  some  kind  of  dereliction 
of  duty  in  that  they  did  not  take  account 
of  the  situations  that  arise. 

Prom  time  to  time  we  have  had  em- 
phasis placed  over  and  over  again  on  the 
fact  that  we  must  be  ready  for  some  quick 
development,  some  bmsh  fire,  some  mar- 
ginal conflict.  In  addition  thereto,  we 
must  be  constantly  alert  to  the  fact  that 
we  continue  with  our  modernization  and 
our  weapons  systems.  I  thought  the 
President  laid  that  point  out  pretty  well 
in  his  message  to  Congress.  We  can 
never  stay  in  a  static  situation.  So. 
when  they  said.  "You  defer  to  the  maxi- 
mum practical  extent."  that  means  one 
thing  today,  but  an  entirely  different 
thing  tomorrow,  depending  entirely  upon 
developments.  That  is  where  the  em- 
phasis should  be  placed. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  the  Defen.se  De^ 
partment  is  alert  under  the  Defense  Re- 
organization Act  to  the  needs  and  the 
new  integrations  and  the  new  weapons 
systems — all  the  things  that  are  con- 
ducive to  a  powerful  defense. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
disatrreement  with  what  the  Senator  has 
said,  except  that  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Record  show  that  if  they  now  have 
$621  million  in  reserve,  presently  unal- 
located, no  such  reserve  was  contem- 
plated or  requested  in  the  plans  origi- 
nally submitted  to  the  Congress.  There- 
fore, if  they  have  $621  million  to  draw 
upon,  that  is  because  the  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom,  supplied  approximately  that 
amount  in  excess  of  the  budget  request, 
and  presumably  that  is  being  withheld  m 
accordance  with  the  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered always  that  when  we  talk  about 
using  funds,  we  do  not  go  to  a  five  and 
dime  store  to  buy  national  defense.  The 
word  "use"  was  employed  this  morning 
in  the  colloquy.  It  implies  the  planning 
that  is  necessary  for  preserving  a  bal- 
anced defense,  and  a  decision  as  to  how 
much  ?'jes  here  and  how  much  goes  there, 
and  ho "  much  goes  in  another  place. 
Funa5  are  not  used  overnight  We  have 
had  lengthy  discussions  about  leadtime, 
and  lag.  Those  are  things  that  occur  in 
procurement. 

If  $476  million  has  already  been  ear- 
marked, well  and  good.     Certainly  they 
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are  alert  to  the  situation  that  obtains 
in  the  world.  With  respect  to  the  other 
funds,  if  the  cold  war  continues,  if  it 
gets  a  little  hotter,  or  the  fog  gets  a  little 
thicker,  perhaps  there  will  be  more 
thawing,  or  If  the  cold  war  gets  a  little 
colder,  maybe  there  will  be  a  little  more 
unthawing.  Therefore,  if  we  are  going 
to  deal  in  thermostatic  values — freeze, 
unfreeze,  thaw,  unthaw.  cold  war,  hot 
war — let  us  use  the  same  dynamic  ter- 
minology with  respect  to  ihe  employ- 
ment of  these  funds. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  make  an  observation.  I  am  fear- 
ful that  my  delightful  friend  does  not 
understand  this  picture  at  all.  Admit- 
tedly, there  is 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  was  a  compliment  or  not. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  it 
is  a  compliment.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  follow  me  in  what  I  am  about  to 
say.  I  think  he  will  understand  the  pic- 
ture then. 

Entirely  separate  from  the  $621  mil- 
lion that  has  been  placed  in  reserve  and 
is  planned  to  be  carried  over  into  fiscal 
year  1962  the  Departmerkt  of  Defense  has 
^  apportioned  almost  a  billion  dollars,  but 
has  been  told  that  the  Department  is 
not  to  use  it  If  the  Senator  will  permit, 
I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
brief  paragraph  about  that. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Is  that  what  they 
said'' 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  if  you 
know  how  to  interpret  the  Department 
of  Defense  reply. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  the  Depart- 
ment should  not  use  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  see  that 
language. 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  All  right. 
Admittedly,  some  time  may  be  needed 
to  make  specific  program  decisions. 
However,  this  is  not  a  jastification  for 
the  $621,302,000  which  is  now  frozen  and 
is  not  planned  to  be  used  during  fiscal 
year  1961.  Rather,  this  is  the  reason  the 
Pentagon  gives  for  the  fact  that  $978.- 
749,000  has  been  apportioned  to  the  mili- 
tary departments,  but  cannot  be  used  by 
them  now  since  the  items  involved  are 
undergoing  further  review.  In  other 
words,  the  E>epai-tment  of  Defense  has 
completely  frozen  $621,302,000.  In  ad- 
dition, $978,749,000  for  various  uaspeci- 
fied  programs  has.  in  effect,  been  placed 
in  escrow  and  the  military  services  can- 
not proceed  to  place  contracts  until  the 
individual  items  are  specifically  released, 
after  completion  of  current  reviews,  pre- 
sumably by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  make  no  criticism  of  that.  I  am 
simply  ti-ying  to  inform  the  Senator. 
That  is  a  billion  dollars  that  I  have  not 
previously  talked  about  at  all.  That  has 
been  allocated  to  them.  But  they  were 
told.  "You  cannot  use  it  because  the  pro- 
gram or  item  in  question  is  undergoing 
further  review  as  to  the  wisdom  of  it." 
I  do  not  question  the  wisdom  of  that 
order.  I  am  trying  to  be  infoi-mative. 
That  involves  $978,749,000.  However, 
the  explanation  of  why  all  the  Defense 
Department  funds  are  not  released  for 
use  immediately  pertains  to  this  amount, 


and  has  no  relevance  to  the  $fi21  million 
which  under  current  Defense  Depart- 
ment plans,  is  not  expected  to  be  used 
during  fiscal  year  1961. 

I  asked  the  SecretaiT.  in  my  letter  of 
July  28,  for  a  statistical  summary  of  the 
amounts  available  for  apportionment 
and  the  amounts  apportioned  to  date. 
I  also  requested  that  an  explanation  be 
given  of  all  amounts  placed  in  reserve  or 
not  fully  released  for  obligation  or  com- 
mitment. In  reply,  here  is  what  the 
Secretary's  letter  said: 

with  respect  to  the  funds  not  yet  appor- 
tioned and  the  Items  "apportioned  but  un- 
dergoing review,"  I  am  sure  you  appreciate 
that  not  all  service  programs  are  ready  to  go 
forward  at  the  time  the  bill  Is  enacted  Into 
law.  For  many  reasons — technical  dlfBcul- 
ties,  changes  in  concepts,  lack  of  definitive 
plans — additional  time  Is  frequently  required 
in  order  to  assure  the  development  of  valid 
programs.  As  a  matter  of  good  business 
practice,  we  must  assure  that  the  require- 
ment 18  still  valid  In  the  light  of  present 
circumstances,  and  that  all  significant  aspects 
of  the  program  have  been  properly  worked 
out  before  the  funds  are  released. 

That  pertains  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  concerning  the 
explanation  of  the  amounts  placed  in  re- 
serve or  not  to  be  released  for  obliga- 
tions or  commitments.  That  is  the  total 
of  $978,749,000.  These  amounts  have 
been  apportioned,  but  are  being  held  for 
further  review  until,  as  they  say.  the  in- 
dividual programs  can  be  given  further 
consideration.  That  Ls  not  the  item  I 
am  talking  about.  I  am  talking  about 
the  $621  million  which,  apparently,  is 
being  carried  over  for  another  year 
without  any  current  plan  for  it  to  be 
used  during  fiscal  year  1961. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
reply  that  it  will  be  carried  over  or  that 
It  is  not  to  be  carried  over,  or  at  least 
will  tell  us  what  the  plans  are.  His 
original  plan  called  for  the  full  use  for 
approved  programs  of  every  dollar  in  the 
budget.  The  second  plan  called  for  re- 
serving $1.1  billion.  His  third  plan  called 
for  reserving  $621  million.  We  are 
simply  trying  to  ascertain  what  his  pres- 
ent plan  is. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  not  read  the 
language'' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  read 
it 

Mr.  CMDRE.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  abide  by  the 
regular  order.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  con- 
clude. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  read 
the  exact  paragraph  in  the  Secretary's 
letter  which  is  pertinent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  read  the  words  about 
deferring  the  reserve  to  the  practical 
maximum  extent.  I  will  follow  this  up 
in  a  further  discussion,  later.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


my  Senate  colleagues  to  the  need  of 
America's  elderly  for  a  Federal  program 
of  health  insurance. 

I  did  this  by  speaking  out  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  in  a  brief  speech  and  then  in- 
serting into  the  Congressional  Record — 
so  all  the  Senators  could  read  them — 
letters  from  Wisconsin  people  telling  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  experience  why 
they  wanted  the  U.S.  Senate  to  act  to 
provide  a  program  of  health  insurance 
for  the  aged. 

I  have  another  such  letter  today.  Mr. 
President,  from  two  of  Wisconsin's  elder 
citizens,  which  tells,  plainer  than  any 
statistics  can.  how  they  cannot  EK)ssibly 
afford  medical  care  with  their  present 
social  security  payments.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

EteAR  Senatoe:  My  wife  and  I  are  both  71 
y^ars  old.  We  were  farmers  and  are  still 
living  on  the  farm  now.  Three  years  ago,  we 
had  to  let  all  our  help  go  because  we  couldn't 
afford  to  pay  their  wages.  We  couldn't  farm 
it  alone,  either,  so  we  went  on  social  se- 
curity. 

We  have  our  taxes,  farm  insurance,  and 
car  Insurance  to  pay.  We  each  have  a  small 
Insurance  policy  and  a  sickness  and  acci- 
dent policy,  but  they  don't  pay  much  be- 
cause we  went  on  them  so  long  ago. 

We  still  drive  our  1950  car,  but  we  don't 
take  trips  or  vacations  with  it.  We  just  drive 
to  town  and  back  for  groceries.  We  pay  out 
about  $500  a  year. 

Just  take  a  pen  and  figure  out  how  much 
there  is  left  in  $115  a  month  for  our  high 
line,  telephone,  food  and  grocery  bills.  It 
doesn't  even  cover  the  bare  necessities.  And 
we  are  sure  you  know  what  hospitals  and 
doctors  charge  now.  let  alone  druggists. 
There  is  positively  nothing  left  for  sickness. 

If  you  want  to  help  anyone,  the  ma- 
jority of  us  folks  on  social  security  are  the 
ones  that  need  It  most. 


SE'VENTY-ONE-'VTIAR-OLD  COUPLE 
ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  CAN  AF- 
FORD NOTHING  FOR  MEDICAL 
CARE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi-esldent, 
every  day,  without  exception,  since  May 
18  while  the  U.S.  Senate  ha^  been  in 
session  I  have  called   the   a'tention   of 


A  DECISIVE  FISCAL  VICTORY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  miy 
opinion,  the  discussion  this  morning  is 
symptomatic  to  what  will  follow  in  the 
days  ahead,  until  the  campaign  is  over. 
During  the  campaign,  we  will  hear  much 
about  fiscal  policies  and  a  great  many 
other  things.  What  I  am  Interested  in 
Is  to  get  the  light  out  to  the  people.  Will 
the  people  understand  what  It  Is  all 
about?  Will  they  comprehend  what  the 
real  Issues  are? 

Basically,  the  arguments  focus  around 
the  questions:  Is  money  "to  tight?"  Or 
is  money  "too  loose,"  so  as  to  be  infla- 
tionary? Are  we  living  within  our 
means? 

We  have  just  been  told  that  we  have 
a  bllUon  dollar  surplus.  The  taxpayers 
should  take  great  satisfaction  In  that 
accomplishment,  if  they  understand 
what  the  word  "surplus"  means. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  $1  bil- 
lion. In  comparison  with  the  national 
debt,  or  even  with  our  national  expendi- 
tures, is  not  overwhelming.  However, 
the  budgetary  story  needs  to  be  put  in 
perspective.  Actually,  the  surplus  rep- 
resents a  great  jump  from  the  $12  billion 
deficit  in  1959  to  a  $1  billion  surplus  in 
1960. 
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\V;:h:n  .>uch  a  surplus  budget,  the  Na- 
tion has  been  able  w  move  forward  on 
the  dome>:.c  f:  r.:  and  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  defense,  as  well.  The 
proponents  of  the  easy  money  policy, 
with  its  inflationary  effects,  may  not,  of 
course,  find  th;.=;  accomplishment  too 
heartening 

Realistically,  we  recognize  that  prog- 
ress cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  alone. 
However,  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
able  to  move  forward  on  all  fronts  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  fiscally  respon- 
sible, illustrates  that  it  can  be  done. 

1  was  very  much  interested  to  read  an 
article  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal yesterday  which  stated  that  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  have  surpluses. 
startin£^  with  New  York,  whose  surplus 
is  almost  half  a  billion  dollars,  and  going 
down  through  the  other  States.  So  we 
are  livmg  in  a  time  when  fiscal  respon- 
.'^ibility,  is  at  least,  coming  back  into  con- 
templation 

Recently  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  editor;, li  ent-tlpcl  "A  Decisive 
Fiscal  Victory  "  The  editorial  comment- 
ed upon  the  administration's  courage- 
ous, realistic  efforts  to  hold  down  infla- 
tion, keep  our  economy  moving  ahead. 
provide  for  security,  and,  at  the  same 
t.me  adheie  to  a  program  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibihtv  We  have  had  some  discus- 
sion this  moin:ng  about  the  issue  of  se- 
curity We  are  living  in  a  changeable 
and  changing,'  world.  What  are  the  facts 
today  will  not  be  the  facts  tomorrow.  It 
Ls  necessary  for  as  to  be  on  our  toes 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  contingency. 
That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside 
some  of  these  funds. 

After  all.  why  do  we  have  an  execu- 
tive depa:  tmen"'  Simply  to  have  it  take 
ord'^r=;  from  trie  legislative  branch,  or 
Y.(;-p  vpr-a''  Of  course  not.  Under  our 
form  of  government  each  branch  is  sep- 
arate and  distinct  in  its  form  of  action. 
So  we  are  going  to  add  to  our  program 
cf  fiscal  responsibility. 

M;  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "A  Deci- 
sive Fiscal  Victory,"  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  22,  1960,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  22.  1960] 
I  A  Decisive  Fiscal   Victory 

'The  final  result  of  the  Fe<leral  budget  for 
the  year  1960 — year  ended  June  30  last — 
shows  that  the  Government  has  not  only 
flnished  the  year  in  the  black  but  has 
achieved  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures of  $1,068  million. 

In  terms  of  size  alone  this  surplus  Is  not 
especially  spectacular.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  Is  the  smallest  of  three  recorded  in  the 
past  7  years  by  the  present  administration. 
What  makes  It  Impressive  Is  the  dramatic 
reversal  that  It  represents  over  the  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  position  within  the  period  of 
a  single  year.  The  1959  budget  showed  a 
deficit  of  $124  billion,  the  largest  in  the 
Nation's  entire  peacetime  history.  In  mov- 
ing from  that  position  to  a  surplus  of  $1,068 
million  the  Government  has.  in  short.  Im- 
proved the  state  of  the  national  account  by 
upward  of  $13  4  billion. 

This  accomplishment  Is  basically  the  story 
of  President  Elsenhower's  conviction  of  the 
essential  soundness  of  a  balanced  budget 
under  normal  conditions  and  his  determina- 


tion once  the  argument  for  temporary  fi- 
nancing— the  recessions  of  1967-58 — had 
ceased  to  obtain  that  we  should  move  as 
speedily  as  possible  toward  restoring  our 
fiscal  affairs  to  a  sound  basis  He  hammered 
away  at  this  theme  in  his  budget  message  of 
January.  1959,  and  in  the  number  of  other 
messages  he  delivered  to  Congress  at  that 
time  and  thereafter. 

It  required  strong  convictions  on  Mr. 
Elsenhower's  part  and  a  great  deal  of  courage. 
Many  of  the  newly  elected  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  had  come  to  Washington 
prepared  to  Introduce  newer  and  bigger 
spending  plans  without  compensatory  taxa- 
tion. However,  once  the  President  had 
drawn  the  Issues  clearly  between  a  balancing 
of  the  budget  and  a  continuance  of  the 
spending  policies,  even  though  the  recession 
had  been  overcome,  public  support  rallied 
quickly  and  emphatically  to  his  side.  And 
it  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  conservative  wing 
of  the  Democratic  Party  that  It  recognized 
thii  fact  and  Joined  forces  with  Its  Repub- 
lican colleagues  In  supporting  the  proposed 
return  to  a  sound  budget. 

Mr.  WTLEY,    Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
object  to  this  immediate  request,  but 
hereafter  I  shall  be  on  the  floor  during 
this  .session  of  the  Senate  to  insist  on 
the  regular  order  during  the  morning 
hour.  There  is  imix)rtant  business  to  be 
transacted  at  this  session;  and  if  we  are 
to  have  2  hours  of  p>olitical  bantering 
every  day,  it  will  be  more  diflBcult  to  at- 
tain our  goal.  So  after  today  I  shall  in- 
sist en  the  regular  order  during  the 
morning  hour. 

Mr.  WtLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
He  has  always  been  very  courteous.  He 
must  admit,  though,  that  it  is  not  very 
often  that  I  ask  for  additional  time.  I 
thought  the  issue,  in  view  of  the  discus- 
sion this  morning,  called  for  the  very 
comment  I  am  about  to  bring  into  the 
picture.    This  is  what  I  want  to  read: 

It  required  strong  convictions  on  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower's part  and  a  great  deal  of  courage. 
Many  of  the  newly  elected  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  had  come  to  Washington 
prepared  to  introduce  newer  and  bigger 
spending  plans  without  compensatory  taxa- 
tion. However,  once  the  President  had  drawn 
the  issues  clearly  between  a  balancing  of  the 
budget  and  a  continuance  of  the  spending 
policies,  even  though  the  recession  had  been 
overcome,  public  support  rallied  quickly  and 
emphatically  to  his  side.  And  It  Is  to  the 
credit  of  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  it  recognized  this  fact  and 
Joined  forces  with  its  Republican  colleagues 
In  supjxirtlng  the  proposed  return  to  a  sound 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  editorial 
should  be  studied  by  all  Senators.  I 
trust  that  if  we  go  ahead  and  do  the 
things  which  it  is  contemplated  to  do. 
we  also  will  have  the  intestinal  forti- 
tude to  make  certain  that  we  will  raise 
the  taxes  to  take  care  of  those  problems. 


I  Mr.  GoREl  for  the  statement  he  made 
a  few  minutes  ago  about  enforcing  the  3- 
minute  rule.  I  believe  he  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. 

Within  the  limitations  of  that  rule.  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  In  my  judgment  the 
session  so  far  has  shown  rather  clearly 
the  need  for  drastic  revisions  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  next  January,  if  we  are  to 
accomplish  the  program  of  the  next 
President  expeditiously  and  with  due 
con.sideration. 

Next  week  I  Intend  to  submit  in  the 
Senate,  for  appropriate  reference  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
a  resolution  proposing  changes  in  the 
Senate  rules.  The  proposed  changes  are 
intended  to  permit  the  Senate  to  expedite 
its  business  without  unduly  limiting  de- 
bate, and  are  also  intended  to  comply 
with  the  platform  plank  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  enable  the  majority  to 
work  its  will  after  appropriate  debate. 

Those  changes  in  the  rules  will  in- 
corporate a  rule  of  germaneness  and  a 
rule  which  will  provide  a  counterpart  to 
a  motion  to  table  by  authorizing  the 
moving  of  the  previous  question— a  pro- 
vision which  was  in  the  Senate  rules  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Repubhc.  The  pro- 
posed changes  of  the  rules  will  also  per- 
mit Senate  committees  to  meet  when  the 
Senate  is  in  session,  and  will  permit  a 
majority  of  a  committee  to  call  a  meet- 
ing at  any  time  and  require  a  vote  on  a 
pending  measure  after  due  debate,  and 
also  will  change  the  present  practice — 
although  not  well  established  proce- 
dure— with  respect  to  conference  com- 
mittees. 

I  now  give  this  notice.  In  the  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  be  giving  equally  care- 
ful consideration  to  necessary  changes  in 
the  rules. 

In  conclusion.  I  point  out  that,  in  my 
judgment,  next  January  we  may  not  be 
able  to  legislate  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  that  unanimous-consent  agreements 
have  been  about  the  only  means  by  w  hich 
we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  most  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
first  two  sessions  "f  •>  "  86th  Congress. 


SENATE  PROCEDURE  AND  PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
RLXES 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnsoh  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  bill  (H.R. 
12677)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  provide 
coverage  for  employees  of  interstate  re- 
tail enterprises,  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  under  the  act  to  $1.15  an  hour, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  tw  ice  by 
its  title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


WE  CANNOT  ADJOURN  THE 
PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  In 
commenting  about  this  special  session, 
one  thought  has  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again  in  the  press,  here  on  the  floor, 
and  in  letters  which  I  and  many  other 
Members  have  received.  All  are  agreed 
on  the  need  for  constructive  action  by 
the  Congress  during  this  session. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  us, 
expressed  this  thought  better  than  any 
one  when  he  said,  "We  cannot  adjourn 
the  public  interest," 
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The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
published  this  morning,  solidly  backed 
the  President's  admonition  that  we  must 
avoid  "pohticking"  and  get  down  to  and 
stay  at  the  Nation's  business.  The  Times 
points  out,  in  particular,  that  in  the  field 
of  foreign  ix)licy,  our  presidential  cam- 
paign cannot  mean  a  hiatus  from  serious 
work.  The  Russians  are  not  napping, 
and  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
have  Americans  lulled  to  sleep. 

This  special  session  need  not  be  a 
hasty  session.  There  is  no  justification 
for  trampling  upon  impKJrtant  legisla- 
tive proposals  in  a  mad  rush  to  hit  the 
campaign  trail.  I  agree  that  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  ratification  and  minimum 
wage  legislation  and  other  measures 
which  have  been  mentioned  here  are  im- 
portant subjects ;  but  I  challenge  the  con- 
tention that  these  and  other  topics  on 
the  majority  leader's  select  list  are  the 
only  basic  issues  confronting  the  Nation. 

It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  the 
majority  party  in  this  Chamber  does  not 
consider  the  need  for  new  civil  rights 
legislation  basic  enough  even  to  permit 
a  moment's  discussion  of  a  moderate 
two-F>oint  administration  bill.  There 
are  alarming  indications  that  the  same 
treatment  may  be  accorded  to  the  ad- 
ministration's depressed  areas  bill,  since 
it  has  never  been  included  on  the  select 
list.  And  the  critical  need  for  judgeship 
legislation,  which  most  seriously  afTects 
those  of  modest  incomes  has  been 
brushed  aside  with  the  suggestion  that 
this  involves  patronage  problems  and 
can  wait  until  next  January. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
take  to  heart  President  Eisenhower's  plea 
for  more  action  and  less  talk  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  during 
this  sp>ecial  session  I,  for  one.  agree  with 
'  the  New  York  Times  that  we  .spend  too 
much  time  politicking  now;  and  I  would 
add  that  too  much  time  was  spent  poli- 
ticking during  the  first  part  of  this  ses- 
sion, which  is  the  reason  why  this  special 
session  was  unnecessarily  brought  about. 
I  certainly  would  not  adjourn  this  ses- 
sion prematurely  just  so  the  whistlestop 
trains  can  start  on  time. 

For  myself.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
remain  in  Washington  well  into  Septem- 
ber or  for  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  enact  the  critical  measures  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  and 
the  future  of  America  that  have  been 
delineated  in  the  President's  message  to 
us. 

Mr.  President,  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  editors 
of  the  Times,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York   Times.  Aug    11.   1960] 

Congress  and  the  Cold  War 

Following  up  his  special  message  President 
Elsenhower  has  again  called  on  Congress  to 
stay  on  the  Job  until  It  has  enacted  the  leg- 
islative program  he  has  set  before  it  Instead 
of  going  home  to  mend  political  fences  In  the 
election  campaign.  TTie  Nation's  bvislness, 
he  declares.  Is  more  Important  than  politick- 
ing, and  that  goes,  of  course,  for  both  parties. 


The  President's  admonition  is  especially 
pertinent  at  this  time  of  an  Intensified  cold 
war  when  It  Is  essential  for  the  good  of  this 
Nation  and  the  whole  free  world  to  demon- 
strate that  our  presidential  elections  do  not 
paralyze  our  Government,  as  our  enemies 
hope  and  our  friends  fear.  Secretary  Herter 
has  already  warned  the  Soviets  not  to  bank 
on  such  a  paralysis,  or  to  misjudge  our  ability 
to  "move  with  speed,  force  and  unity"  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy  and  defense  despite 
the  campaign.  It  Is  up  to  Congress  not  ortly 
to  back  up  this  warning  by  passing  necessary 
measures  and  appropriations  dealing  with 
foreign  affairs  and  defense  but  also  to  dem- 
onstrate like  capacities  In  the  domestic  field 
to  bolster  our  economic  and  spiritual 
strength. 

Certainly,  with  the  whole  world  watching 
everything  we  do  or  do  not  do  in  these  crit- 
ical times,  neither  our  presidential  campaign 
nor  the  congressional  session  can  be  con- 
ducted any  longer  In  a  vacuum  or  In  national 
Isolation.  And  If  a  longer  congressional  ses- 
sion also  helps  to  shorten  the  unconscion- 
ably long  election  campaign  that  is  a  survival 
of  the  covered-wagon  era  and  often  leads 
to  reckless  partisan  pronouncements,  it  will 
provide  an  additional  reason  for  gratitude. 

Unfortunately  there  Is  little  indication 
thus  far  that  Congress  is  ready  to  heed  the 
President's  exhortation.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  to  be  settling  down  to  politicking  of 
Its  own  and  to  make  its  session  part  of  the 
campaign. 


U.S.  DEFENSE  POSITION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  we  in  the  Senate  and  the  American 
people  generally  can  take  great  pleasure 
and  pride  in  the  progress  of  the  impor- 
tant U.S.  defense  programs.  The  suc- 
cessful firing  by  the  atomic  submarine 
George  Washington,  while  fully  sub- 
merged, of  two  Polaris  missiles  was  a 
milestone  of  weapons  development. 
Hitting  targets  1,200  miles  away  with  a 
remarkable  accuracy,  the  Polaris  missiles 
iiave  blasted  a  big  hole  in  the  arguments 
of  those  who  think  Russia  is  ahead  of 
the  United  States  in  strategic  thinking 
and  weapon  development. 

The  success  of  the  Polaris  firings, 
which  were  carried  out  on  schedule  by 
the  Navy's  devoted  Rear  Adm.  William  F. 
Raborn,  Jr..  should  make  it  clear  that 
the  present  administration  has  assidu- 
ously and  successfully  been  serving  the 
defense  needs  of  our  country.  By  the 
mid  1960's.  the  Navy  plans  to  have  45 
atomic  submarines,  carrying  a  total  of 
720  Polaris  missiles,  operating  in  all  the 
oceans  of  the  world.  They  will  be  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  the  United  States 
is  and  will  continue  to  be  second  to  none 
in  its  military  defense. 

The  progress  on  the  Polaris  has  also 
opened  the  way  to  gradual  shiftover  in 
the  whole  concept  of  a  nuclear  deterrent. 
Soon  we  shall  not  have  to  rely  on  over- 
sea bases  in  countries  which  are  be- 
coming increasingly  sensitive  to  Khru- 
shchev's threats.  Our  deterrent  force 
will  be  scattered  over  the  world,  invisible 
to  our  enemies,  yet  ready  to  launch  an 
atomic  bombai-dment  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

Meanwhile,  the  Army  has  not  been 
idle,  either.  Details  of  a  new  unmanned 
spy  plane  which  can  report  on  activities 
beliind  enemy  lines  have  been  an- 
nounced. Jet  powered,  the  remote-con- 
trolled plane  may  eventually  be  able  to 


fly  as  far  as  200  miles  behind  enemy 
lines  to  record  information  on  sensitive 
and  complex  instruments.  Although  it 
has  been  developed  principally  as  a 
weapon  to  be  used  on  a  battlefield,  there 
are  clearly  other  peacetime  functions 
which  it  can  perform  in  areas  where 
Communists  have  relied  on  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities to  disrupt  the  peace  and  sover- 
eign independence  of  non-Commimist 
states. 

We  can  congratulate  the  scientists, 
technicians,  and  devoted  workers  of  all 
sorts  who  have  contributed  to  the  pres- 
ent strength  and  the  future  promise  of 
the  U.S.  Militar>'  Establishment.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  also  making  a  great 
effort  in  this  field.  There  have  even 
been  rumors  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
experimenting  with  a  brandnew  anti- 
submarine weapon,  as  well  as  with  un- 
dersea missiles  of  their  own.  It  has,  in 
fact,  been  suggested  that  one  reason  for 
the  piratical  Soviet  shooting  down  of  our 
RB-47  over  the  Barents  Sea  was  that 
during  their  flight  our  fliers  might  have 
learned  about  the  Soviet  tests. 

Let  us,  then,  take  pride  in  the  great 
breakthrough  that  has  been  made  by 
the  Polaris  missile  and  in  the  potentiali- 
ties that  the  Army's  new  weapon  sug- 
gests. But  let  us  not  relax  in  our  efforts. 
The  Republican  Party  has  promised  this 
country  a  defense  second  to  none.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  also  indicated  that 
this  time  it  wall  not  neglect  the  military 
power  that  we  must  have  to  hold  com- 
munism in  check.  Both  of  these  pledges 
must  be  meant  and  taken  seriously.  To- 
day we  are  secure  from  the  danger  of  an 
open  Communist  attack.  Let  us  make 
sure  that  we  are  equally  safe  in  the 
future. 


ADDITIONAL  B-52S 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr,  President,  last 
April  I  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  complete  account  of  the  mar- 
velous feat  of  a  Strategic  Air  Command 
crew  who  flew  from  Eglin  Airbase,  Fla.. 
over  the  North  Pole  and  back  to  Cape 
Canaveral,  Fla.  where  missile  armament 
was  fired. 

This  22-hour  nonstop  flight  and  the 
successful  launching  of  a  Hound  Dog 
supersonic  mi;;sile  over  the  Atlantic 
range  clearly  demonstrated  my  long- 
standing conviction  that  the  most  effec- 
tive striking  power  the  United  States  can 
attain  immediately  is  the  B-52G  and  its 
successor,  the  E^52H,  with  missile  arma- 
ment. 

I  say  longstanding  conviction  be- 
cause many  of  my  colleagues  wall  recall 
that  2  years  ago,  through  my  efforts,  an 
extra  wing  of  B-52's,  at  a  cost  of  $108 
million,  was  given  approval,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, was  canceled  in  conference. 

To  substantiate  further  my  confidence 
relative  to  the  B-52,  and  especially  its 
effectiveness  when  coupled  with  the 
Hound  Dog  missile,  I  would  like  to  read 
in  its  entirety  a  brief  news  release  issued 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  on 
August  2.  1960: 

Ni:ws  Release 
An  Air  Force  Hound  Dog  supersonir  .iir-to- 
ground  guided  m.Bslle  flew  about  60C  ."Statute 
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miles  last  nigh'  down  the  Atlantic  Missile 
Rar.f;e  m  on"  >'  the  most  successful  tests 
',.  d.tte 

The  Hour.d  Dtg  was  launched  at  10  p  m., 
e  d  t.  from  a  B-52  flying  at  high  altitude  near 
Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  Preliminary  telemetry 
data  shows  the  missile  impacted  in  the  ocean 
area  with   extreme  accuracy. 

Hound  Dog  is  a  42-foot  6-inch  missile  be- 
ing built  by  North  American  Aviation  to  ex- 
tend the  operation  range  of  the  B-52  eight- 
jet  bomber  by  more  than  500  miles.  Hound 
E>og  can  be  armed  with  a  nuclear  warhead. 
It  is  now  operational  In  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  and  little  more  than  a  year  from 
its  first  successful  test  firing  over  the  At- 
lantic Missile  Range  in  April  1959. 

Once  again  I  am  asking  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  manufacture  of  addi- 
tional B-52's  in  order  that  our  Nation 
may  be  able  to  maintain  an  effective  air- 
borne alert  and  also  have  a  substantial 
reserve  of  these  powerful  bombers. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  .giving  top  priority  to  maruied 
interceptor  systems,  and  this  is  indi- 
cat.vt  that  the  Soviet  Government  fears 
our  manned  bombers  more  than  it  does 
our  future  ICBM's. 

This  recent  SAC  mission  of  more  than 
10,800  miles  with  a  successful  missile 
launching  is  further  proof  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  this  particular  weapon- 
equipped  bomber. 

J'lst  a  few  days  ago  I  was  briefed  by 
the  Air  Force  relative  to  operations  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

While  this  information  is  restricted.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record  that  there  are  only 
about  40  B-52s  about  to  be  ordered. 
carrying  production  into  1962.  How- 
ever, the  program  will  end  then  if  the 
f.sca!  1962  budget  does  not  contain  funds 
for  more  of  them. 

If  there  is  any  intention  of  replacing 
the  B-52  with  the  B-70.  it  would  seem 
to  be  that  our  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
shut  down  the  only  heavy  bomber  pro- 
duction line  in  existence  until  the  re- 
placemer.t  is  assured.  Operationally,  I 
am  ii.formed.  the  B-70  is  several  years 
away,  and  until  it  has  been  developed 
and  proved,  the  only  intercontinental 
bomber  available  with  the  proven  capa- 
bility of  providing  a  mobile  platform  for 
firing  missiles  is  the  B-52. 

It  will  be  our  real  deterrent  force  for 
years  to  come:  and  if  fate  were  to  dic- 
tate that  the  B-70  later  were  to  be  can- 
celed, the  United  States  would  find  itself 
in  the  position  of  having  no  facility  in 
the  country  actually  in  production  or 
capable  of  rapidly  moving  into  produc- 
tion on  any  long-range  bomber-missile 
platform. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  previ- 
ously, I  would  rather  have  one  proven 
weapon  defending  our  countiy  than  all 
the  modern  weapons  which  still  are  at 
the  drawing  board  stage. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  by 
members  of  both  parties  relative  to  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  money  being 
spent  for  defense  and  for  an  immediate 
added  appropriation. 

Should  this  talk  materialize  into 
reality,  I  am.  asking  that  when  such 
funds  are  made  available,  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  them  be  set  aside  for  manufac- 
ture of  the  B-52H,  which.  I  might  add. 
is  produced  in  my  home  city  of  Wichita, 
Kans. 


Finally.  I  say  if  we  are  to  spend  more 
money  for  defense,  let  us  spend  it  wisely 
and  sensibly. 


THE  REPUBLICA.V   PLATFORM 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  July  27 
this  year,  the  Republican  Party  meeting 
in  convention  in  Chicago  adopted  its 
platform  for  building  a  better  America. 
In  my  juclgment.  this  is  the  most  for- 
ward-lookin?,  humanitarian,  yet  real- 
istic, platform  ever  agreed  UE>on  by  our 
party.  I  am  proud  of  the  platform  and 
proud  of  my  party  for  its  wisdom  and 
vision. 

Because  in  our  times  we  as  a  Nation 
face  many  complex  problems  ranging  the 
fuU  spectrum  of  human  endeavor,  a  plat- 
form to  be  specific  necessarily  extends 
for  thousands  of  words.  The  1960  Re- 
publican platform  contains  an  estimated 
11,000  words. 

If  one  were  to  distill  the  very  essence 
of  the  Republican  platform,  it  could  be 
reduced  to  99  words.  In  an  effort  to  be 
helpful,  I  offer  an  abbreviated  platform, 
as  follows : 

Eleven -Thousand- Word    Reittblican    Plat- 
form REDtrcED  TO  NiNrrr-NiifT  words 

We  pledge  to: 

Spread  freedom  throughout  the  globe; 
strengthen  friendly  nations. 

Fight  communism  at  home  and  abrocul. 

Maintain  defense  forces  and  space  pro- 
grams second  to  none. 

Maintain  scientific  and  technological 
euperlority. 

Assure  every  American  bis  full  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Meet  human  needs  of  the  American  people 
beyond  their  pwn.  or  their  State's,  capacity 
to  meet  them. 

Assure  every  child  an  education:  Improve 
schools. 

Promote  economic  growth  without  Infla- 
tion. 

Assure  food  and  fiber  for  our  people  and 
a  fair  return  to  producers. 

Develop  and  xise  wisely  otir  natural 
resources. 

Guard  the  public  Interest  against  special 
Interests. 

Fight  red-Ink  Government  and  waste. 


MOTHER    RAI  HAilL    MCCARTHY 
CELEBRATES  GOLDEN  JUBILEE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  an  Im- 
portant recognition  is  taking  place  In 
South  E>akota  today— August  11.  1960 — 
to  commemorate  50  years  of  construc- 
tive service  by  Mother  Mary  Raphael 
McCarthy,  former  superior  general  of  the 
Presentation  Sisters.  Mother  Raphael 
entered  her  profession  as  a  religious 
worker  in  1910  and  most  of  her  distin- 
guished service  has  taken  place  in  South 
Dakota  where  she  still  resides  In  Aber- 
deen. Today  she  is  recognized  as  one  of 
South  Dakota's  outstanding  and  re- 
nowned citizens.  I  am  happy  to  consider 
her  as  a  valued  and  esteemed  personal 
friend. 

The  Bishop's  Bulletin  for  Augtist.  the 
ofQcial  publication  of  the  diocese  of  Sioux 
Falls,  carries  a  most  interesting  and  In- 
formative review  of  Mother  Raphael's 
life  of  constructive  service  and  it  Is  with 
pleasure  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this  in- 
spiring report. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MoTHEK  Raphael  To  Cklxbeats  Golden 
Jubilee 

The  Most  Reverend  L.  A.  Hoch.  D.D.,  bishop 
of  Bloux  Falls,  will  offer  a  Pontifical  High 
Mass  at  Presentation  Sisters  Convent.  Pres- 
entation Heights.  Aberdeen,  on  August  11. 
1960.  to  commemorate  the  golden  Jubilee  of 
Mother  M.try  Raphael,  Sister  M.  Rose,  and 
Sister  M.  Bernardlne. 

Mother  Mary  Raphael  McCarthy.  form?r 
superior  general  of  the  Presentation  Sisters, 
has  given  the  greater  part  of  her  life  to  the 
service  of  God  in  the  diocese  of  Sioux  Falls. 
She  came  to  South  Dakota  in  1907  from  Ire- 
land where  she  had  been  born  and  reared 
In  County  Cork.  Her  profession  as  a  relig- 
ious was  made  in  1910  and  one  of  her  first 
assignments  was  to  St.  Peter  School  In 
Jefferson.  Serious  Illness  necessitated  a  pe- 
riod of  recuperation  and  her  superiors  sent 
her  to  Holy  Rosary  Hospital.  Miles  City,  Mont. 
Thus  was  Mother  Raphael's  Introduction  to 
the  life  of  a  sister  in  a  hospital 

Recovered  from  illness.  Mother  Raphael 
pursued  the  studies  of  a  niu'se,  and  took  up 
her  duties  at  St.  Luke  Hospital  in  Aberdeen. 
In  1923  she  became  superior  administrator  of 
St  Joseph  Hospital.  Mitchell,  and  In  1927. 
was  transferred  to  McKennan  Hospital,  Sioux 
Falls,  to  serve  as  superior  administrator  of 
that  Institution.  In  1931  she  arranged  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  chapel  at  the 
hospital. 

The  sisters  elected  Motlier  Raphael  to  be 
the  assistant  superior  of  the  community  in 
1928.  Upon  the  death  of  Mother  Mary  Aloys- 
lus  in  1932,  she  completed  the  unexpired  term 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  congregation.  She  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  superior  general  in  1934  and  re- 
elected In  1940. 

GREAT    BXnLOEX 

One  of  the  first  major  problems  which 
confronted  the  new  superior  was  to  find  a 
borne  for  the  children  from  the  raEcd 
orphana^  in  Turton.  Temporarily  Mother 
Raphael  sought  refuge  for  them  in  Graham 
Hall  at  Northern  State  Teachers  College  In 
Aberdeen.  Prompt  consultation  with  the 
bishop  and  clergy  secured  subiiequent  hous- 
ing at  St.  Joseph  School,  Woonsocket,  and 
at  the  former  0>lumbiis  College  Building  In 
Slotix  Falls.  Negotiations  for  the  present 
location  were  made  with  the  diocese,  the 
government  and  the  city  of  Sioux  Falls  and 
the  new  abode  was  named  Presentation 
Children's  Home. 

Under  her  direction,  schools  were  opened 
in  Wlllmar,  Anoka  and  Mound.  Minn 
Mother  was  Instrumental  In  encoxiraglng  the 
Presentation  Sisters  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation and  secure  their  teaching  degrees  In 
order  that  they  be  well  qualified  to  con- 
duct their  assigned  classes. 

The  necessity  of  additional  beds  for 
patients  at  St.  Luke  Hospital  In  Aberdeen 
was  the  next  challenge  Mother  Raphael 
faced.  Her  keen  business  sense  prompted 
her  to  purchase  the  former  Lincoln  Hospital 
and  to  have  this  four  and  one-half  story, 
brick  and  reinforced  concrete  structure 
moved  11  blocks  to  its  present  location  as 
Medical    Annex      The   bed   capacity    was   85. 

A  larger  chapel  was  a  dire  need  to  accom- 
modate the  Increasing  number  of  Sisters 
and  under  her  supervision  Blessed  Sacrament 
Chapel  was  erected  In  1937.  Mother  Raphael 
also  approved  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel 
at  St.  Joseph  Hospital  in  Mitchell. 

PRKSENTATION    HEIGHTS 

During  the  later  years  of  her  office  as  supe- 
rior general,  the  membership  of  the  congre- 
gation presented  an  acute  housing  problem. 
Anticipating  the  present  structure  on 
Presentation  Heights  she  purchased  the  site 
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in  1944  .M  the  completion  of  her  term  as 
superior  general,  she  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  bursar  general  of  the  congregation  and 
her  assignment  was  to  St.  Joseph  Hospital. 
Mitchell,  as  su{)erlor- administrator,  a  posi- 
tion she  held  until  1953.  While  in  Mitchell 
she  supervised  an  addition  to  the  hospital 
which  provided  a  new  pediatric  department 
and  additional  bed  capacity. 

The  Presentation  Sisters,  then  under  the 
leadership  of  Mother  Mary  Viator,  recognized 
the  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience  of 
MothT  Mary  Raphael  and.  In  addition  to  be- 
ing r««lected  t>ursar  of  the  congregation. 
Mother  was  recalled  to  Aberdeen  to  assist  In 
the  building  program  for  the  new  Mother- 
house. 

In  1958  Mother  Mary  Raphael  was  ap- 
pointed superior  administrator  of  Holy  Ro- 
sary Hospital,  Miles  City.  Mont.  Tliere  she 
was  faced  with  financial  hazards  which  she 
resolved  with  the  assistance  of  the  good  will 
of  citizens  of  Miles  City  It  Is  coincidental 
that  the  golden  Jubilee  of  the  hospital  was 
celebrated  during  the  same  year  that  Mother 
Mary  Raphael  commemorates  her  50  years  In 
God's  service. 

The  hospital  Jubilee  was  observed  on  July 
14.  At  that  time  a  bronze  plaque  was  pre- 
sented to  Mother  Mary  Raphael  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  George 
Pry.  In  recognition  of  the  50  years  of  devoted 
service  rendered  by  the  Presentation  Sisters 
to  the  sick  and  injured  of  southeaetern  Mon- 
tana. 

The  ideals  of  Mother  Mary  Raphael  were 
emulated  by  h«r  sisters.  The  moral  efforts 
and  the  example  of  a  soul  striving  for  per- 
fection developed  In  her  Sisters,  greater 
capabilities  nf  appreciation  of  what  a  human 
character  should  be.  The  SlFters  as  well  as 
the  laity  congratulate  Mother  Mary  Raphael 
on  the  completion  of  her  many  undertakings 
during  her  50  years  in  His  service. 

Congratulations  are  also  extended  to  Sister 
Mary  Rose  and  .Sister  Mary  Bernardlne.  Sis- 
ter Mary  Rose  McCormlck  is  a  native  of  Soutb 
E>akota.  She  wiis  born  in  Wooi^socket  where 
she  spent  her  eerly  years.  After  her  gradua- 
tion from  St.  Luke  Hospital  In  1912.  Sister 
Mary  Rose  aerviK)  In  Holy  Rosary  Hospital. 
Miles  City,  Mont  ,  as  surgical  supervisor  for 
many  years.  She  completed  a  course  In  anes- 
thesia In  1925  and  since  that  time  has  been 
chief  anesthetls'k  In  McKennan.  St.  Joseph, 
and  Holy  Rosary  Hospitals.  Sister  Mary  Rose 
established  a  school  of  anesthesia  In  St.  Lulc* 
HosplUl  in  1952. 

Sist*^  Mary  Bernardlne  was  born  In  Stuart- 
vllle,  M  .  .  .:>d  after  her  profession  was  as- 
signed to  Nutre  Dame  Academy  to  teach  a 
course  In  bomomaklng.  In  1922  Sister  was 
transferred  to  St.  Luke  Hospital  where  she 
was  chief  dleUtian  until  1956.  At  that  time 
Sister  was  assigned  duties  at  Presentation 
Motherhouse,  where  she  is  at  the  present 
time. 

Felicitations  are  extended  to  the  following 
Sisters  who  celebrate  their  silver  jubilee: 
Sister  Rose  Marie  Kappenman,  Dolton;  Sis- 
ter Mary  Ruth  .Stefles.  Andover.  Sister  Mary 
E>avld  Dorn.  Adrian.  Mii.M  Sl.-ter  Mary  Rich- 
ard Caron.  Scrnnton,  N  I)  k  ;  Sister  Mary 
Ch.i:  cfl  lirfsi  ii  r>fii  it-.p'.fls;  Sister  Mary 
Aqi;'.:.a-s  C)  i  -.:.  i;  !>•  .■-:net;  Sister  Mary 
Denise  Dauwen.  Andover.  Sister  Mary  Basin 
Bolt*.  Fulton;  .Sister  Mary  Gertrude  Nem- 
mers.  Dell  Rapids. 


U.S.  CORPORA  I-E  VEMHPRS  .\ND 
BC-^RD  of  niTil-X^TOH.-  op  AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION  OF  PORT 
AUTHORITIES 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr  Piesident,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  I  made  a  few  remarks 
about  a  resolution  rreently  adopted  by 


the  American   Association 


Port  Au- 


thorities regarding  proposed  congres- 
sional action  toward  ofUcer.s  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  The  a.'-sociation. 
as  I  indicated  on  Monday,  repre.'-ents 
every  major  port  along  our  coasts  and  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  its  U.S. 
corporate  members  as  well  as  its  board  of 
directors  to  show  how  inclusive  the  asso- 
ciation is  and  why  the  Congress  should 
heed  its  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.    CORPOBATE   Members   of   the    American 
Association  of  Port  ADTHORrma 

U.S.  North  Atlantic  ports,  including 
Hampton  Roads: 

Maine  Port  Authority. 

Massachusetts  Port  Authority. 

City  of  Providence,  I>partinent  of  Public 
Works,  Rhode  Island. 

Albany  Port  District  Commission,  New 
York. 

City  of  New  York,  Department  of  Marine 
and  Aviation. 

The   Port   of  New   York   Authority. 

New  Jersey  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Economic  Development. 

South  Jersey  Port  Commission. 

Delaware  River  Port  Authority. 

City  of  PhUadelphia,  Division  of  Port  Op- 
erati  >ns.  Pennsylvania. 

Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners.  City  of 
Wllmlrsrton,  Del. 

Maryland  Port  Authority. 

City  of  Baltimore.  Bureau  of  Highways, 
Division  of  Drawbridges,  Bulkheads,  and 
Piers.  Maryland. 

Virginia  State  Ports  Authority. 

Norfolk  Port  and  Industrial  Authority. 

U.S.  South  Atlantic  ports: 

North  Cat  ollna  State  Ports  Authority. 

South  Carolina  State  Ports  Authority. 

Georgia  Ports  Autliority. 

Savannah  District  Authority.  Georgia. 

Brunswick  Port  Authority.  Georgia. 

Municipal  Docks  and  Terminals,  Jackson- 
ville. Fla. 

Metropolitan  Dade  County  Seaport  Depart- 
ment, Miami,  Fla. 

Broward  Coimty  Port  Authority.  Port  Ever- 
glades. Fla. 

Fort  Pierce  Port  Authority,  Florida. 

Pc«a  of  Palm  Beach  District.  Florida. 

Canaveral  Port  Authority,  Florida. 

U.S.  gulf  ports: 

Port  of  Houston.  Tex. 

Brownsville  Navigation  District,  Texas. 

Port  of  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex. 

Port  of  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Orange  County  Navigation  and  Port  Dis- 
trict. Texas. 

Port  Isabel-San  Benito  Navigation  District. 
Texas. 

Galveston  Wharves,  Texas. 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Lake  Charles  Harbor  and  Terminal  District, 
Louisiana. 

Great  Baton  Rouge  Port  Commission, 
Louisiana. 

Alabama  State  Docks  Department. 

Hillsborough  County  Port  Authority. 
Tampa.  Fla. 

Oulfport  Port  CommisBloii    Mississippi. 

U.S.  South  Pacific  ports  i  south  of  the 
Oregon -California  line),  including  pc«^  in 
Hawaii : 

San  Francisco  Port  Authority    Ca:;.'  Ti.ia. 

Long  Beach  Board  of  Harbor  Commission- 
ers. CalUomla. 

Los  Angeles  Board  of  Harbor  Commission- 
ers. California. 

Port  of  Oakland.  Calif. 

City  of  San  Diego  Harbor  Departmer.t,  Cal- 
ifornia. 


Stockton   Pu  I   District,   Cail/ornia 

Board  of  Hatbor  Commissioners,  Hawaii. 

U.S  North  Pacific  ports  (north  of  the  Ore- 
gon-California llnel  : 

Anchorage  Port  Commission.  Ala.'^ka 

Port  of  Everett.  Wash 

Port  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Port  of  Vancouver.  Wb*h. 

The  Port  of  Portland  Commission.  Oregon. 

Portland  Commission  of  Public  Docks. 
Oregon. 

TTie  Greet  Lakfi  ports: 

Niagara  Frontier  Port  Authorltv.  Buffalo, 
NY. 

Oswego  Por':  Authority.  New  York. 

Ogdensburg  Port  Authority.  New  York. 

Rochester-Monroe  County  Port  Authority, 
New  York. 

Department  of  the  Port  of  Chicago.  HI. 

Department  of  Port  Control  of  the  City  of 
Cleveland.  Oh:o. 

Toledo-Lucas  County  Port  Authority. 
Ohio. 

Port  of  Detroit  Commission,  Michigan. 

Muskegon  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners. 
Michigan. 

Seaway  Port.  Authority  of  Duluth,  Minn. 

Brown  Courty  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners. Green  Bay.  Wis. 

Milwaukee  Board  of  Harbor  Commission- 
ers. Wisconsin. 

Superior  Bo.ixd  of  Harbor  Commissioners. 
Wisconsin. 

Port  CommLsslon  of  the  City  of  Erie,  Pa. 


US  Members  of  the  Board  of  Dirbctors  or 
the  Americ/.n  Association  or  Port  Att- 
thoritees 

D.  Leon  Will.ams.  president,  American  As- 
sociation of  Port  Authorities,  executive  di- 
rector. North  Carolina  State  Ports  Authority. 

B.  J.  Caughlln.  second  vice  president. 
AAi'A.  general  manager.  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor Department. 

M.  C.  Cunningham,  third  vice  president. 
AAPA.  general  manager-trafiBc  director, 
Alabama  State  Docks  Dei>artment. 

Dudley  W  Frost,  executive  dlrecttw.  Oak- 
land Board  of  Port  Commissioners. 

A.  Lyle  King,  dlrecto-  M..r.r.p  Terminals 
Department,  tte  Port  or  New  York  Author- 
ity. 

Thomas  P.  Guerln.  general  manager,  Com- 
mission of  Public  Docks.  Portland.  Oreg. 

Frank  A.  Ernst,  chairman,  Virginia  State 
Ports  Authority. 

Lewis  H.  Rabbage,  chief  engineer.  Depart- 
ment of  Marine  &  Aviation,  City  of  New 
York. 

J.  Alex  Crothers.  director,  port  develop- 
ment. Delaware  River  Port  Authority. 

J.  L.  Stanton,  executive  director,  Maryland 
Port  Authority 

Milton  A.  PefJlstine,  secretary,  South  Car- 
olina State  Ports  Authortly. 

J.  D.  Holt,  executive  director,  Georgia 
Ports  Authority. 

Joel  C.  Wllcos,  port  director.  Port  of  Palm 
Beach  District. 

Richard  B.  Swenson.  port  director.  Gulf- 
port  Port  Commission. 

William  C.  Herbert,  executive  director. 
Greater  Baton   Rotige  Port  Commission. 

Byrd  Harris,  port  director.  Port  of  Corpus 
Chrlstl. 

J.  P.  Turner,  general  manager.  Port  of 
Houston. 

Ben  E.  Nutter,  assistant  executive  director, 
Oakland  Board  of  Port  Commissioners. 

John  Bate,  port  director.  San  Diego  Har- 
bor Department. 

John  J.  Winn.  Jr..  general  manager.  The 
Port  of  Portland  Commission.  Oregon. 

Robert  T.  Smith,  port  director,  Seaway 
Port  Authority  of  DtUuth. 

John  A.  UUnskl,  executive  director,  Ni- 
agara Frontier  Port  Authority. 

Harry  C.  Brockel.  municipal  port  director, 
Milwaukee  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LELAND  OLDS 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr  President,  a  great 
American  passed  away  last  week. 

Leland  Olds,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  in  the  1940's.  and  a 
tireless  worker  to  assure  this  Nation 
abundant,  low-cost  energy  for  economic 
expansion,  died  last  Wednesday  after  a 
distmeuished  career 

Later  I  shall  make  further  comment 
on  the  passing  of  this  great  individual. 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  account  of  his 
death  and  tribute  distributed  by  the 
American  Public  Power  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Heart  Attack  Fatal  to  Leland  Olds 

Leland  Olds  died  in  Washington  this  week 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack.     He  was  69 

A  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Mr.  Olds  for  the  past  7  years 
has  been  director  of  Energy  Reeearch  Asso- 
ciates, offering  consulting  services  to  many 
public  power  systems,  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives and  others 

Mr.  Olds  visuaUzed  the  power  Industry  of 
the  future  as  based  on  a  high  use,  low  unit 
cost  phUoeophy,  with  giant  power  grid  sys- 
tems tying  together  the  thermal,  hydro,  and 
atomic  powerplants  of  the  future  In  the 
moet  economical  way. 

He  discussed  his  low-rate  philosophy  In  a 
talk  to  the  APPA  annual  convention  In 
Seattle,  Wash  .  in  1959.  A  year  earlier,  he 
addressed  the  APPA  New  Orleans  convention 
on  "An  Approach  to  Giant  Power  Legisla- 
tion." 

The  most  highly  regarded  study  of  our 
Nation's  water  resources  to  be  produced  In 
recent  years  came  in  large  measure  from 
the  pen  of  'iix.  Olds,  who  was  Commissioner 
In  charge  of  studies  for  the  President's  Water 
Resources  Policy  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission's two -volume  report,  "A  Water  Pol- 
Icy  for  t,he  American  People,"  and  "Ten 
Rivers  in  Americas  Future,"  published  In 
1952.  has  become  a  classic  in  the  field  of  nat- 
ural resource  planning. 

A  native  of  Rochester.  N  Y  Mr  Olds  was 
graduated  from  Amherst  University  In  1912 
and  studied  at  Harvard  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versities He  entered  the  power  and  re- 
sources field  in  1939,  when  he  became  assist- 
ant to  the  chairman  and  executive  secretary 
of  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  held  this  post  until  President 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  appointed  him  to  the 
Federal  Power  Oommlssio::  In   1939. 

rHAMPION   OF   EFFECTIVE   RECtTLATlON 

Mr  Olds'  devotion  to  the  principle  of 
regulation  of  the  electric  and  gas  industries 
as  a  member  and  later  Chairman  (1940-46) 
of  the  FPC  created  hostility  among  many 
leaders  of  those  Industries  and  in  1949.  when 
he  was  reappjolnted  by  President  Truman, 
the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion. 

President  Truman  then  named  him  to  the 
Water  Resources  Commission  and  later  Mr. 
Olds  was  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  New  England-New  York 
Interagency  Committee 

He  served  on  many  policymaking  corrmilt- 
tees  In  a  number  of  fields.  His  resources 
activities  Included  service  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  National  Power  Policy  Cotrunlttee 
( 193&-44) .  chairman  of  the  United  States  St. 
Liiwrence  Advisory  Committee  ( 1940-49 ) , 
member  of  the  Federal  Inter-Agency  River 
Baf=ln  Committee  (1940—47),  and  member  of 
the  Water  Resoxirces  Conunlttee  and  Energy 
Res<:>urces  Oimmittee  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Board     1339  43). 


President  Truman,  in  supporting  Mr  Olds' 
nomination  to  a  new  term  on  the  FPC.  de- 
clared that  he  was  "a  nationally  recognized 
champion  of  effective  utility  regulation 
•  •  •  he  has  labored  diligently  In  the  serv- 
ice of  all  the  people  and  has  earnestly  sought 
to  protect  the  public  against  the  narrow  In- 
terests of  special  groups."  Senator  John 
P.  Kennedy  yesterday  credited  Mr  Olds  with 
much  of  the  planning  and  work  on  many 
great  water  and  resource  development  proj- 
ects. "In  a  sense,  these  developments,  such 
as  the  St  Lawrence  Waterway  and  power 
projects,  are  a  permanent  memorial  to  hlai. 
He  had  th«  vision  and  the  energy  to  establish 
the  foundation  for  the  giant  power  system 
that  will  soon  be  serving  America  " 

Mr.  Olds  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Maude, 
two  sons,  and  two  daughters. 


RESEEDING     AND      f^EFENCING     OF 
BURNED-OVER  LANDS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
weeks  the  newspapers  have  been  calling 
our  attention  to  one  world  crisis  after 
another.  The  result.  I  think,  is  that 
some  of  our  domestic  crises  have  not  re- 
ceived adequate  attention  by  the  Sen- 
ate. In  the  Western  States,  some  of  the 
worst  forest  and  range  fires  in  history 
have  been  raging.  Some  of  our  top  con- 
servationists advised  me  this  morning 
that  the  fires  have  been  probably  the 
worst  our  country  has  experienced  in  the 
last  50  years.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
wooded  land  and  rangeland  have  been 
burned  completely.  Not  only  have  the 
fires  burned  the  timber  in  the  Federal 
forests;  they  have  burned  up  the  fences 
which  are  so  important,  under  the  Graz- 
ing Act,  to  carrying  out  grazing  policies. 

I  testified  this  afternoon  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
suppKjrt  of  a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $1,500,000  to  reseed  those  lands  now, 
because  many  conservation  experts  tell 
us  that  the  seed  ought  to  be  planted  now. 
while  the  ash  is  on  the  ground,  because 
the  ash  itself  is  a  great  help  to  the  seeds 
taking  root:  and  planting  now  before 
weeds  take  over  is  a  more  economical 
procedure.  Also,  the  fences  need  to  be 
rebuilt  in  order  to  make  the  grazing 
lands  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

Because  I  think  the  statement  I  made 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  this 
afternoon  sets  forth  the  statistical 
material  which  each  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  have  available  to  him  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  the  fire  crisis  which 
has  raged  in  the  West,  and  is  still  going 
on,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Wayne  Morse  Before 

THE    Senate    Appropriations    CoMMrrrEE, 

August   11,  1960 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  wish  to  thank  you  for  according 
me  the  courtesy  of  appearing  before  you  to 
urge  your  favorable  consideration  of  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  In  the  amount  of  $1.5 
million  to  enable  the  burned-over  lands  of 
the  Western  States  to  be  reseeded  and 
refenced. 

Truly  the  situation,  gentlemen,  Is  a  criti- 
cal one.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  as  of 
today  over  100.000  acres  of  Oregon  have  been 
ravished  by  fire,  out  of  the  260,000  acres  In 


the  Western  States  The  situation  Is  still 
critical  according  to  the  latest  Information 
I  have  been  given.  I  understand  that  the 
O  &.  C  land  area  Is  now  closed  to  all  logging 
operations  except  for  the  midnight  to  8  am 
shift  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  may  be  forced  to  close  all  of 
Oregon  to  logging. 

The  situation  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  resjjonslble  constituents.  Among  them 
Is  one  which  I  would  like  to  call  especially 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  Mr  Cecil 
L  Edwards,  executive  secretary  of  the  Ore- 
gon Cattlemen's  Association.  Bdr.  Edwards 
telegraphed  me  on  behalf  of  his  association 
on  August  8.  as  follows 

Prinevillk.  Okeo.,  August  8.  1960. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Chairman,  Oregon  Congressional  Delegation. 
Washington.  DC 

You  doubtless  noted  newspaper  reports  of 
destructive  range  fires  that  Oregon  has  ex- 
perienced this  season.  Some  authorities  say 
worst  In  30  years.  Officers  of  the  Oregon 
Cattlemen's  Association  have  directed  me  to 
wire  our  congressional  delegation  petition- 
ing you  to  seek  aid  either  through  emergency 
funds  from  BLM  or  other  sources.  Urgent 
needs  call  for  reseedlng  of  totally  burned-out 
areas  comprising  excess  of  16,690  acres  as 
follows:  650,  Lakevlew:  7,000.  Burns;  1.899, 
Vale;  1.240.  PrlnevlUe;  6.000.  Baker.  Also 
about  32  miles  of  protective  fence  needed. 
This,  of  course,  represents  only  small  part  of 
BLM  burned  area  and  neither  does  It  take 
Into  account  burned  forest  lands.  Fence 
coats  about  9500  per  mile,  reseeding  about 
$3  50  per  acre.  More  fires  normally  expected 
as  only  midseason  and  conditions  Including 
worst  In  years,  but  hope  to  get  machinery 
in  motion  for  emergency  funds  prior  to  fall 
rains. 

Cecil  L.  Eowaros. 

Just  today.  1  have  received  the  following 
urgent  telegram  from  Mr  Edwards; 

Prineville.  Oreo.,  August  10.  I960. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Wa.thington.  DC. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  associa- 
tion Join  and  sportsmen  should,  too.  In  ex- 
pressing appreciation  .'or  your  prompt  and 
aggressive  action  pointed  toward  funds  to 
reseed  ranges  destroyed  In  the  serious  fires 
that  have  plagued  eastern  Oregon.  Combi- 
nations of  surface  fuel  and  temperature  along 
with  greater  use  of  outdoors  combine  to  make 
ever  present  fire  hazard  more  threatening. 

Cecil  L.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
of  the  $15  million  being  requested,  approx- 
imately $450,000  would  be  expended  in 
Oregon  This  sum,  if  It  Is  to  be  as  effectively 
used  as  possible,  needs  to  be  made  available 
with  all  speed  to  the  Department  By  start- 
ing reseeding  operations  In  the  very  near 
future,  technical  experts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  have  assured  me  that 
we  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  ash  now 
on  the  ground  In  order  to  provide  a  better 
medium  for  the  new  seed  to  grow  In.  If 
we  delay,  this  one  Incidental  advantage 
resulting  from  the  fires  may  be  dissipated. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  should  like 
to  stress  to  the  committee.  The  seed  to  be 
purchased  In  this  program  should  be  that 
which  Is  suitable  to  the  soil  and  moisture 
of  the  area.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  technical 
experts  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In 
making  their  recommendations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  seed  will  not  overlook  those  suit- 
able varieties  which  are  Oregon-grown  and 
which  are  In  large  supply.  I  mention  this. 
Mr  Chairman,  because  of  a  telegram  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  Mr  R  C  Kuehner. 
secretary  of  the  Chewlngs  and  Creeping  Red 
Fescue  Commission  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  permit  me  to  place  Into 
the  record  at  this  point  that  telegram  and 
copies  of  telegrams  dated  August  9,  1960, 
which  I  dispatched  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  urging  that  they  seek  the  supple- 
mental apprupriution  you  are  now  consider- 
ing.   Thank  you. 

Portland.  Oric,  Augujit  10. 1960. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Fine  leaf  fescue  growers  of  Oregon  urge 
your  aaslctance  in  securing  recognition  cxf 
their  product  in  legislation  being  requeeted 
by  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  emer- 
gency appropriation  to  reseed  extensive  range 
areas  burned  this  season.  It  is  of  paramount 
Importance  that  such  emergency  legislation 
specify  only  Oregon  fine  fescue  be  used. 

Record  Imports  of  foreign  seed,  unham- 
pered by  quota  reg^iiaUons  have  created 
havoc  In  domestic  market  and  growers  are 
forced  to  sell  way  below  oo«t  of  production. 

R.  C.  Kuehner. 


AtJctJST  9,   1960. 
The  Hcmorable  Prrd  A  Seaton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Waahtngton.  DC 

Strongly  lirge  you  seek  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  reseeding  and  refenclug  of 
burned  over  acreage  in  eastern  Oregon  and 
other  western  States.  Following  telegram 
Jutt  recelred  from  Oegon  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation; 

"Tou  doubtless  noted  newspaper  reports  of 
destructive  range  fires  that  Oregon  has  expe- 
rienced this  season.  Some  authorities  say 
worst  In  30  years.  Officers  of  the  Oregon 
Cattlemens  Association  have  directed  me  to 
wire  our  congressional  delegation  petitioning 
you  to  seek  aid  either  through  emergency 
funds  from  BLM  or  other  sources  Urgent 
needs  call  for  re«eedlng  of  totally  burned  out 
areas  comprUlng  excess  of  16.090  acres  as 
follows;  660  Lakevlew.  7.000  Burns.  1889  Vale. 
1.340  Prineville,  6,000  Baker.  Also  about  32 
miles  of  protective  fence  needed.  This  of 
course  represents  only  small  part  of  BLM 
burned  area  and  neither  does  It  take  Into 
account  burned  forest  lands  Fence  cocts 
about  $500  per  mile,  re.seeding  about  $3  50 
TPr  a<"rf'  Mi>re  fires  normally  expected  as 
:.  >  midstason  and  Cijndltlons  Including 
worst  In  years,  but  hope  to  get  machinery 
In  motion  for  emergency  funds  prior  to  fall 
rains." 

You  can  appreciate  the  urgency  of  prompt 
reseeding  In  order  that  new  seed  may  have 
benefit  from  ash  resulting  from  burnt  grass. 
Pleaae  advise  decision  of  Department  as  aoon 
as  reached. 

Waynb  Morse, 

US.  Senator. 


AcGtrsT  9,  1960. 
Mr  Maukice  H  9tans. 
Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  DC: 

Have  strongly  urged  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  seek  supplemental  appropriation 
for  reseeding  and  refencing  of  btirnt  acreage 
In  eastern  Oregon  and  other  western  States. 
Will  appreciate  cooperation  of  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  any  request  presented  for  such 
urgently  needed  supplemental  appropriation. 
Following  Is  telegram  Just  received  from 
Oregon  Cattlemens  Association  containing 
Justification. 

"You  doubtless  noted  newspaper  reports  of 
destructive  range  fires  that  Oregon  has  expe- 
rienced this  season.  Some  authorities  say 
worst  in  30  years.  Officers  of  the  Oregon 
Cattlemen's  Association  have  directed  me  to 
wire  our  congres.slonal  delegation  petitioning 
you  to  seek  aid  either  through  emergency 
'unds  from  BLM  or  other  sources.  Urgent 
needs  call  for  reseeding  of  totally  burned  out 
areas  comprising  excess  of  16.690  acres  as 
follows;  650  Lakevlew.  7.000  Burns.  1.899 
Vale,  1340  PrinevUlP  6.000  Br.kpr  .K'.so 
about  32  milefl  of  prot<v-tlvp  fpnce  rpeded. 
This,   of  course    repre."*"!  tfi   only   smai:   part 


of  BLM  burned  area  and  nrther  doe?  it 
take  Into  account  burn^-a  Icrest  .  .-.i.a.s. 
Fence  cosu  about  $600  per  nUie.  reseed- 
ing about  $3.50  per  acre.  M.^re  fires  i.or- 
mally  expected  as  only  mia.--.  _~  :.  .i:.j  ..u.- 
tlons  including  worst  In  years,  but  hope  to 
get  machinery  in  motion  for  emergency 
funds  prior  to  fall  rains." 

Believe  Cattlemens  Association's  cost  esti- 
mates very  minimum.  Would  personaUy  rec- 
ommend $10  per  acre,  $4  of  which  would  be 
for  seeding  and  $6  for  fencing. 

Please  advise  when,  and  If  decision  to  seek 
supplemental  appropriation  Is  made. 

Wayne  Morse. 

US   Senator. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  i^ot.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FAIR   LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1960 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  «S.  3758)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affectine  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wa.-'e  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER     Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  from  Arizona  de- 
sire a  quorum  call? 

Mr   GOLDWATER       No 

Mr.  President,  last  night  we  began  dis- 
cussion of  the  Kennedy  proposal  to 
amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
which  will  be  referred  to  more  often  on 
the  fioor  as  the  minimum  wa?e  law.  I 
desire  today  to  offer  my  preliminary  ar- 
guments on  this  entire  matter,  and  i  will 
later,  during  the  introduction  of  some 
32  amendments,  develop  this  theme  fur- 
ther. 

The  bill  involves  a  question  of  econom- 
ics, and  not  a  question  of  politics.  I  will 
admit  that  this  proposal  has  great  vote 
appeal,  but  I  argue:  Does  it  have  eco- 
nomic sense? 

I  have  heard  the  argument  used  on  the 
floor  and  in  committee  and  in  debate 
that  the  w  hole  purpo.se  of  Government  in 
the  economic  field  should  be  to  raise  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  free  enterprise  system  is 
constantly  attempting  to  do  that.  The 
free  enterprise  system  realizes  that  it 
cannot  operate  without  increasing  pur- 
chasing power.  But  every  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  attempted  to  do 
this,  it  has  not  increa.sed  purcha.sing 
power.  It  has.  at  best,  created  a  .'Stale- 
mate; but  in  many  cases — I  would  say 
in  most  cases — it  has  caused  an  actual 
decline  in  purchasing  power 

I  should  like  to  cite  an  e.xample  of  this 
by  reading  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  8.  I  shall  read  this  article  into 
the  Record  because  it  shows  precisely 
what  I  am  arguing,  that  when  we  arti- 
ficially raise  wages,  either  by  negotia- 
tion,   when    increased    wage?    are    not 


earned,  or  by  governmenta:  action,  when 
increased  wages  are  not  earned,  the 
worker  receiving  the  increased  wate  ac- 
tually suffers  instead  of  benef.t^  A  col- 
umn under  the  heading  Federal  DiarV 
appears  daily  in  the  Washington  Po.st. 
The  particular  article  to  which  I  refer 
discusses  the  recent  pay  raise  that  was 
given  to  the  Federal  employees.  I  thinlc 
it  was  a  7 '2-percent  pay  raise.  It  also 
refers  to  the  argument  made  at  the  tune 
by  the  President,  his  economic  advisers, 
and  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  nat- 
ural operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  who  know  that  this  would 
not  be.  in  effect,  an  increase  because  in- 
creased prices  would  have  to  be  put  into 
efTect  to  absorb  the  taxes  necessary  10 
pay  for  it.  I  quote  from  the  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Jerry  KJuttz: 

Factfinding  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
been  asked  to  check  on  prices  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

If  the  study  shows  what  is  suspected — that 
prices  have  edged  up  following  the  7' 2 -per- 
cent Federal  pay  raise — then  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  Investigate  the  matter 

Representative  Tom  Steed.  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma,  who  requested  the  survey,  said 
he  would  follow  up  by  asking  O^ngress  to 
investigate  if  the  facts  warranted  it. 

He  said  numerous  Federal  employees  had 
complained  to  him  that  their  pay  raise  was 
being  used  to  pay  higher  prices  for  rents,  gas. 
bread,  milk,  transportation,  cigarettes,  etc. 

"We  gave  the  employees  a  needed  pay 
raise."  he  observed,  "btit  if  the  protest*  I've 
received  are  correct,  the  Federal  workers  In 
the  Washington  area  are  getting  very  little 
benefit  from  It  •  •  •  they  must  use  the 
extra  money  to  pay  higher  prices  ' 

The  next  paragraph  is  not  relevant. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  happens 
right  here  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
Nation's  Capital,  where  we  all  live  and 
work,  and  what  urmatural  or  unearned 
wage  increases  will  do.  E\er?-  man  in 
business  knows  that  he  has  to  pay  for 
such  an  increase.  The  taxpayers  have 
to  pay  for  it.  When  the  increase  is 
earned,  there  is  no  question  of  the  value 
of  giving  it.  It  Is  given  naturally  and 
normally  in  most  cases. 

When  the  Federal  Government  step.s 
in.  for  reasons  known  only  to  itself,  and 
grants  pay  raises,  this  is  what  can  be 
expected  by  the  Federal  employee.  The 
man  we  really  tried  to  help  finds  out, 
after  a  few  months  or  a  year  at  the  most, 
that  he  is  no  better  off  than  he  v^as  be- 
fore, because  price ;  have  had  to  go  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  desired  to  comment  on 
one  other  thing,  which  is  the  danger  in- 
volved in  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
Federal  Government  regulating  wages 
and  ultimately  prices.  I  think  we  can 
best  understand  this  if  I  read  from  the 
hearings  what  Mr  Meany  said  in  a  col- 
loquy I  had  with  him  during  the  course 
of  the  interrogation.    Mr.  Meany  said : 

If  a  business  for  any  reason  at  all,  must 
base  Its  existence  on  paying  less  than  a  de- 
cent wage,  I  say  It  has  no  right  to  exist.  I 
think  that  Is  plain. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  on  the  floor 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  expressing  his  views  on  this  matter. 
I  know  that  these  are  his  honest  convic- 
tions, because  we  have  debated  them  in 
the  committee.  I  wish  to  read  from 
yesterday's  Record,  to  carry  the  position 
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of  Mr  Meany  a  step  forward.  I  quote 
from  paae  16178  under  the  heading 
■  Perhaps  a  Subsidy  Is  Necessary." 

I  take  tbe  position  that  In  a  free  econ- 
omy such  as  ours  there  Ls  a  moral  respon- 
flblUty  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
see  to  It  that  fellow  Americans  are  not  ex- 
ploited by  employers  merely  because  they  are 
economically  stronger  than  the  economically 
weak  employees,  who  have  no  other  choice 
but  to  work  in  the  plants  of  such  employers 
or  not  work  at  all. 

So  we  come  to  the  Issue  of  whether  workers 
should  subsidize  employers  In  "low  wage" 
businesses  or  whether  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  should  subsidize  them.  Thus, 
as  I  offered  a  series  of  amendments  In  the 
Labor  Committee,  to  bring  more  and  more 
workers  under  the  coverage  of  the  bill,  I 
waa  met  with  the  argument  that  some  busi- 
nesses cannot  pay  more.  I  suggested  that  if 
it  is  a  subsidy  that  they  need,  then  the  sub- 
sidy ought  to  come  from  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  and  not  from  workers. 

Mr.  President,  therein  lies  the  end 
dan£;er  of  the  whole  Federal  approach. 
The  fact  which  is  recognized  by  Mr. 
Meany  and  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse)  is  that  some  day  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  be  in  the  position 
of  paying  wages  m  this  country  not 
simply  to  Federal  employees,  but  also 
to  employees  of  businesses,  when  those 
businesses  are  judged,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  or  by  whatever  bureau 
iias  the  matter  under  its  wing,  not  to  be 
able  to  pay  a  proper  wage. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  at  the  outset  of  this 
discussion  that  nobody  in  this  country 
abhors  low  wages  more  than  I  do.  I 
have  had  a  lifetime  of  experience  in  hir- 
ing people  and  in  working  with  people. 
I  kno'.v  .something  about  this  subject,  be- 
cause I  have  been  through  the  processes 
of  watching  the  economic  system  work. 
I  )iave  been  through  the  processes  of 
watching  salaries  go  up  in  a  natural 
way  I  started  to  work  for  $12  50  a  week, 
and  I  was  pleased  throughout  my  life 
to  watch  my  salary  go  up  as  I  worked 
harder  and  produced  more.  Therefore, 
when  I  talk  about  this  matter  I  am 
talking  from  a  practical  standpoint;  not 
a  theoretical  standpoint  and  not  from 
a  textbook.  I  know  these  things  happen. 
I  fear  very  strongly  that  the  taking  of 
the  action  which  the  Congress  is  about 
to  take  will  result  in  more  harm  than 
good. 

INCREASE     IN    THE    MINIMUM    WAGE    RATE 

Mr.  President,  my  opposition  to  any 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  rate  at 
this  time  is  based  on  principles  of  sound 
economics  and  on  a  realization  of  the 
necessarily  inflationary  effect  of  any  in- 
crease upon  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
Wage  increases  imposed  by  legislative 
fiat  without  any  regard  for  their  eco- 
nomic consequences  will  curtail  employ- 
ment, reduce  job  opportunities,  and  re- 
sult ultimately  in  price  rises  the  con- 
sumer must  pay  for  goods  and  services. 
I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  present  $1  an 
hour  minimum  remain  unchanged. 

APPLICATION    OF  THE    FAIR   LABOR    STANDARDS   ACT 
TO     PLTIELT     LOCAL     ENTERPRISES 

The  act.  heretofore,  has  been  applica- 
ble only  to  employees  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  the  production  of 
poods  for  interstate  commerce.  The 
committee  bill,  while  retaining  this  nar- 


row coverage  concept,  extends  coverage 
to  all  employees  employed  in  an  enter- 
prise or  in  an  establishment  which  is  en- 
gaged in  any  activity  affecting  inter- 
state commerce,  subject  to  certain  dol- 
lar volume  limitations  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  statement  in  the 
bill  "affecting  commerce."  This  Is  the 
first  time  that  we  have  tried  to  write 
into  the  F^ir  Labor  Standards  Act  the 
language  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
the  first  of  which  I  believe  was  in  the 
Jones  and  Laughlin  case  in  about  1934, 
which  used  the  language  "affecting  inter- 
state commerce." 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  think  of  one 
single  transaction  which  would  not  af- 
fect interstate  commerce.  FVar  instance, 
if  a  bootblack  in  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  t)ought 
one  can  of  polish  made  in  Ohio,  that 
certainly  would  have  an  effect  upon 
interstate  commerce,  and  he  could  and 
would  come  under  the  intent  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  this  to  me  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  parts  of  the  whole  bill. 
When  we  broaden  the  interpretation  of 
interstate  commerce  to  include  anything 
which  affects  it,  then  I  think  we  must 
think  a  long  time  about  it.  because  we 
shall  be,  in  effect,  saying  that  every- 
thing done  in  the  United  States,  whether 
it  is  purely  intrastate  or  not.  is  in  effect 
interstate  in  character,  because  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  imagine 
anything  which  does  not  affect  interstate 
commerce  today. 

The  courts  have  construed  the  phrase 
"affecting  interstate  commerce"  as  con- 
stituting the  broadest  possible  scop>e  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce.  I  am  opposed  to  any  change 
in  the  present  coverage  provisions  of  the 
act.  The  proposal  to  extend  coverage 
in  this  fashion  would  place  under  Federal 
control  thousands  of  small  business  es- 
tablishments which  are  primarily  local 
in  character  and  which  should  not  be 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  our  Federal-State  system  is 
to  be  maintained. 

THE     ELIMINATION     OR     NARROWING     OF     EXEMP- 
TIONS FROM  COVERAGE  IN  THE  PRESENT  LAW 

Both  in  the  enactment  of  the  original 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938.  and  its 
major  amendment  in  1949.  Congress  rec- 
ognized that  even  the  narrow  coverage 
concept  of  the  law  would  result  in  hard- 
ship and  inequity  applied  to  certain  spe- 
cific industries  or  economic  activities. 
These  industries  and  activities  are  of 
such  a  nature  and  are  carried  on  under 
such  circumstances,  that  to  subject  them 
to  the  act  would  be  to  create  complex, 
even  insoluble  problems,  jeopardizing  the 
effective  functioning  as  well  as  the  sol- 
vency of  many  enterprises  in  these  areas. 
Cognizant  of  the  difficulties.  Congress 
granted  exemptions  of  various  kinds, 
tailored  to  suit  the  problems  peculiar  to 
these  irtdustries  and  activities.  Thus, 
employees  in  retail,  service,  cleaning  and 
laundering  establishments,  in  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  seamen  and  others,  were 
exempted  from  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  of  the  act,  as  were 
employees   of   small    newspapers,   local. 


suburban  and  interurban  bus  and  trolley 
lines,  and  small  telephone  exchanges. 
Employees  in  certain  industries  were  ex- 
empted from  the  overtime  provisions  of 
the  act  but  made  subject  to  the  minimum 
wage  requirements;  others  were  ex- 
empted from  overtime  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod in  each  year  because  the  industries 
were  seasonal  in  nature. 

Congress  had  substantial  grounds  for 
granting  an  exemption  In  each  specific 
case.  Essentially.  Congress  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  failure  to  provide  these 
exemptions  would  result  in  economic  in- 
Jury  to  the  particular  industry  which 
would  inevitably  result  in  a  decline  in 
employment  therein,  thus  defeating  the 
objectives  of  the  legislation. 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  or  does  the  Senator 
care  to  yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  The  categories  of 
businesses  he  has  mentioned  in  his  most 
Informative  address  this  morning  before 
the  Senate  have  caused  me  to  remark  at 
this  stage  that  I  have  received  literally 
thousands  of  letters  over  the  period  of 
the  last  6  or  8  months  from  people  in  my 
State  of  Kansas  pointing  out  the  very 
thing  which  the  Senator  is  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  namely,  that 
if  these  exemptions  are  not  provided  for 
the  businesses — and  I  know  many  of 
these  people — as  pointed  out,  the  ulti- 
mate result  will  be  a  loss  of  employment 
and  the  curtailment  of  the  business  ac- 
tivities. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  If  he 
feels  there  is  a  very  decided  danger  that 
the  exemptiorvs  heretofore  provided  by 
the  Congress.  I  think  wisely,  would  be 
eliminated  in  this  type  of  legislation? 
Does  the  Senator  feel  there  is  a  great 
possibility  that  the  exemptions  would  be 
eliminated? 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Under  the  pres- 
ent bill  many  of  the  exemptions  are  re- 
tained and  some  of  them  have  been  re- 
moved. If  I  remember  correctly,  when 
the  original  bill  was  introduced,  it  would 
have  added  an  additional  11  million  E>eo- 
ple.  and  taking  out  exemptions  which 
would  cover  them,  the  figure  is  down 
now  to  roughly  5  million  people.  There 
have  been  some  fields  of  exemption  that 
have  been  eliminated  from  the  present 
bill,  but  there  are  many  fields  still  left. 

If  the  Senator  is  interested,  I  can  read 
into  the  Record  that  section  of  the  bill 
that  lists  the  exemptions. 

Mr,  SCHOEPPEL.  The  Senator  need 
not  do  that.  I  shall  be  glad  to  check 
the  bill.  However,  the  alarm  that  is  be- 
ing expressed  through  the  mail  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  receiving  con- 
cerns the  removal  of  exemptions,  and 
the  fear  that  if  they  are  removed  or  if 
employers  are  saddled  with  the  proposed 
increases,  they  will  be  required  to  curtail 
their  businesses  by  the  hundreds  in  my 
State.  The  bill  affects  the  smaller  areas 
as  well  as  some  of  the  larger  areas  in  my 
State. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  correct  in  a  part  of  his 
assumption.  I  do  not  like  to  use  the 
argument  that  the  passage  of  the  bill 
would  put  people  out  of  busine'^s.  It 
would  not  necessarily  do  so.    Last  night 
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the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
alluded  to  the  argument  that  is  used  by 
businessmen  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
run  them  out  of  business.  That  is  not 
true.  I  do  not  imply  that  his  statement 
was  incorrect  insofar  as  lie  made  it. 
because  he  believes  it  is.  But  the  bill 
would  not  necessarily  eliminate  a  busi- 
ness. All  that  happens  is  that  the  mer- 
chant, whoever  he  is.  raises  his  prices. 
The  law  of  economics  is  simple.  A 
man  is  in  business  to  make  a  profit,  and 
the  biggest  port  of  his  expense  dollar 
is  the  salary  cost  If  he  must  raise  the 
salary  cost  10  percent,  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  raise  prices  to  cover  that  10 
percent.  It  will  not  necessarily  mean  a 
10 -percent  price  increase,  but  that  is 
one  danger  we  encounter  in  small  com- 
munities. The  fact  that  the  small  busi- 
nessman must  raise  his  prices  causes 
him  to  come  into  competition  with  the 
large  chain  stores,  most  of  which  are 
already  paying  above  the  minimum 
wage,  and  the  small  businessman  can- 
not compete  with  them.  In  that  respect 
he  might  eventually  go  out  of  business. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  he  would  have 
to  increase  his  salaries  would  only  mean 
that  he  would  increase  his  prices. 

The  other  danger  with  which  the 
small  merchant — or  the  "Main  Street 
merchant,"  as  I  like  to  call  him — is  con- 
fronted is  that  the  moment  he  is  placed 
in  a  position  where  he  must  pay  above 
what  his  business  will  carry,  he  is  then  in 
comp>etition  in  the  labor  market  with  the 
larger  stores  which  already  pay  a 
higher  wage.  He  is  already  in  competi- 
tion with  them  To  put  him  further  into 
competition  would  work  a  hardship  on 
him. 

There  is  one  other  danger  that  I  shall 
touch  on  a  little  later,  but  because  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  present  and  has 
asked  the  question.  I  shall  mention  it  at 
this  time 

By  artificially  causing  an  increase  in 
wages  in  these  fields,  we  shall  see  addi- 
tional unemployment  in  this  country.  I 
cannot  tell  how  much  it  will  be.  My 
assumption  is  that  if  the  bill  is  passed 
as  it  is  now  written,  within  3  to  4  months 
after  the  Act  goes  into  effect  the  addi- 
tional unemployment  could  reach  as  high 
as  half  a  million. 

One  might  ask.  why  is  that?  The  re- 
tail business  is  a  very  peculiar  business. 
The  greatest  turnover  in  employment  oc- 
curs in  the  retail  business.  It  is  not  a 
business  which  is  particularly  attractive 
to  young  people.  I  wish  it  were  more 
attractive.  It  is  not  the  salary  question 
that  makes  it  unattractive  The  retail 
business  is  a  hard  grind. 

So  what  kind  of  employees  does  a 
retailer  select?  Young  girls  w^aiting  to 
get  married,  older  women  who  are 
widows,  and  many  married  women  who 
wish  to  spend  part  of  their  days  away 
from  home  doing  something.  They  are 
lonesome.  So  merchants  give  them 
part-time  jobs.  These  are  not  people 
that  merchants  need.  Merchants  can 
eliminate  most  of  those  people  today 
through  automation.  Many  merchants 
are  adopting  automation  procedures, 
but  they  are  not  going  Into  it  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  will  be  forced  into 
that  field  as  they  are  required  to  get  rid 
of  what  we  call   marginal  employees — 


people  who  do  not  work  all  day,  and  who 
do  not  want  to  work  all  day. 

I  find  that  In  my  busme.ss  there  are 
many  people  who  wish  to  work  only  in 
the  morning  or  only  in  the  afternoon,  or. 
if  we  are  open  one  night  a  week,  to  work 
that  one  night.  We  have  girls  who  go  to 
school  part  time.  They  do  not  want  to 
work  all  day.  Those  are  the  types  of 
employees  in  every  town  in  America 
that  the  merchant  will  have  to  eliminate 
if  this  bill  becomes  law. 

To  me  that  problem  has  serious  con- 
sequences upon  the  economy  of  a  small 
community.  It  has  serious  conse- 
quences upon  the  economy  of  businc-ss 
itself. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  that 
he  is  putting  his  finger  on  some  of  the 
verj-  same  things  that  have  been  repeated 
to  me  hundreds  of  times  in  communica- 
tions I  have  received,  especially  from 
part-time  workers,  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  his  explanation  of  his  views  with 
reference  to  some  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
add  a  statement  which  was  made  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell.  I  admit 
that  the  statement  was  made  last  year, 
and  I  believe  that  Secretary  Mitchell 
has  indicated  that  he  has  changed  his 
mind,  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  facts 
have  been  changed  by  reason  of  his 
changing  his  mind.  In  transmitting  a 
report  to  Congress,  Secretary  Mitchell 
said: 

The  surveys  present  evidence  of  dlsem- 
ployment  appwirently  related  to  the  increase 
in  the  •!  minimum,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  economy  was  rising  at  that  time  and 
there  were  Increases  In  the  general  level  of 
prices  which  facilitated  adjustment  to  the 
$1  minimum.  Emplojmient  tended  to  de- 
cline In  the  low-wage  industries,  and  In 
most  cases  more  markedly  in  those  segments 
of  the  low-wage  Industries  where  wage  rates 
had  been  Increased  most.  •  •  •  These  employ- 
ment developments  were,  of  course,  influ- 
enced by  many  factors  in  the  whole  eco- 
nomic situation.  They  are  much  more 
marked,  however,  than  would  be  expected 
In  the  exceptionally  favorable  economic  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time. 

The  Secretary  further  stated  m  the 
same  reporf-: 

The  restUts  of  the  studies  undertaken  by 
the  Etepartment  suggest  that  the  tl  mini- 
mum had  substantial  Impact  In  the  low- 
wage  industries  and  that  there  is  still  a 
heavy  concentration  of  workers  at  or  near 
the  minimum  In  the  low-wage  industries. 
In  view  of  these  conclusions.  It  Is  not  de- 
terminative that  prices,  the  wage  level  gen- 
erally, and  productivity  have  Increased  in 
the  meantime.  A  further  increase  in  the 
minimum  at  this  time  would  involve  the 
risk  of  "substantially  curtailing  employment 
CM-  earning  power"  in  the  low-wage  Indus- 
tries, which  the  act  states  Is  to  be  avoided. 

As  I  say.  that  was  the  SeciTtary's  po- 
sition last  year.  He  has  since  indicated 
that  the  minimum  wage  should  be  in- 
creased, and  furthermore,  that  addi- 
tional workers  should  be  covered.  But 
I  wished  to  make  sure  the  Senate  knew 
that  the  report  to  which  I  referred 
shows  that  there  was  disemployment  a."- 
a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill  of  1955 

My  conviction  arrived  at  through  a 
lifetime  of  expt'nence  in  business,  is  that 


unemployment  could  very  well  rise  as 
much  as  a  half  million  people  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  this  bill,  if  it  is  enacted, 
and  it  will  affect  the  very  type  of  person, 
in  the  main,  that  we  are  now  striving  to 
help  thiough  the  Federal-aid-to-the- 
aged  approach.  Most  of  those  people  are 
in  the  age  bracket  of  65  and  over. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  the  Senator  state 
for  the  Record — if  so.  I  did  not  catch  it — 
exactly  what  was  the  date  of  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
from  which  he  just  read? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  state 
the  date.  I  do  not  have  it  before  me, 
but  I  shall  obtain  it  and  msike  it  a  part 
of  the  Record.  The  report  was  made  in 
1959,  last  year.  It  was  a  report  made  to 
the  Congress,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  furn- 
ish the  date. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  portion  of 
my  presentation  about  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Schoeppel  I  has 
been  querying  me  applies  to  the  effect 
of  the  bill  upon  small  business. 

INJURIOUS    irrECT    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

The  dollar  volume  standards  provided 
in  the  committee  bill  are  designed  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  pay  requirements  are 
directed  exclusively  at  big  business  and 
that  small  business  falling  below  these 
dollar  standards  will  continue  to  be  free 
from  the  act's  requirements  and  will 
thereby  be  unaffected  by  the  economic 
effects  of  the  extended  coverage.  Ac- 
tually, this  is  mere  surface  appearance; 
the  reality  is  otherwise. 

A  small  business,  in  all  of  its  activities, 
competes  directly  with  large  enterprises 
in  the  same  industry;  it  also  competes 
with  all  other  industries  in  the  same  la- 
bor market  for  the  available  supply  of 
labor.  If  the  larger  enterprises  are  com- 
pelled by  law  to  pay  higher  wages,  small 
business  operating  in  the  same  labor 
market  must  pay  the  same  rates  in  order 
to  secure  or  retain  employees.  Thus,  the 
exemptions  or  the  freedom  from  cover- 
age the  committee  bill  seems  to  extend 
to  some  small  business  is  nothing  but 
delusion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.    I  yield 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Aside  from  the  com-' 
ment  which  the  Senator  has  just  made, 
which  I  believe  is  completely  accurate; 
namely,  that  small  business  is  compet- 
ing constantly  day  by  day  with  large 
business  across  the  street  or  around  the 
corner,  both  pricewise  and  for  its  em- 
ployees, is  it  not  true  that  both  spwsn- 
sors  of  the  proposed  legislation  in  their 
opening  statements  yesterday  made  it 
completely  clear,  as  they  have  hereto- 
fore, that  they  think  the  pending  bill 
is  too  small  a  beginning,  and  that  they 
anticipate  and  hope  for  and  will  be  ac- 
tively engaged  in  extending  the  cover- 
age when  and  if  the  standards  written 
into  the  pending  bill  for  the  first  time 
become  applicable? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  would  say  that 
last  night  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oreeon   [Mr    Morse]  .  who  i.«  a  member 
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of  the  committee,  repeated  on  the  floor 
■what  he  has  often  said  in  committee. 
He  believes  that  there  should  be  no 
exe.Tiptions  at  all.  and  that  he  will  try. 
a.^  Congresses  eo  by,  to  have  exemptions 
removed  completely 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  not  the  di.^tm- 
gULshed  Senator  from  Oregon  also  .-ay 
that  in  his  opinion  at  least  6  million  more 
employees  s;;ouId  be  put  under  coverage 
at  this  time  m  the  pendm.,'  uill? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  The  bill  as  it  was 
oneinally  written,  as  I  said  earher.  would 
have  brou^'ht  approximately  11  million 
people  under  coverage.  I  believe  the 
figure  under  tb.e  present  bill  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  5  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  did  say  that  in  his  judgment  an 
additional  6  million  should  be  broufeht 
under  coverage  m  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  would  not  be 
surp.-ised  if  thp  S;'nat..;r  from  Oregon 
submitted  amendments  to  accomplish 
that.  In  fact,  if  we  pursue  his  philos- 
ophy in  this  field,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  he  reached  last  mpht,  namely, 
that  the  bill  should  be  implemented, 
where  necessary  with  Federal  moneys 
beir^  paid  to  employee>  where  employers 
cannot  meet  the  $1.25  minimum  wage 
by  the  law  and  its  amendments  through 
the  year- 
Mr  HOLLAND  In  support  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  said  last  night 
that  in  such  ca.-e  the  entire  public  should 
sub.sidize  the  em.ployers,  so  that  they 
could  pay  their  employees  what  he  re- 
garded a.?  an  adequate  wage'' 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Yes  I  read  that 
earlier.  I  made  reference  to  hLs  remark, 
shown  at  page  16178  of  the  Record  of 
yesterday: 

I  .suggested  that  if  It  is  a  subsidy  that  they 
r.eed.  then  the  subsidy  ought  to  come  from 
all  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  and  not  from 

workers. 

I  I  know  the  Senator  believes  that,  be- 
cau.se  we  have  argued  about  it  in  com- 
mittee. I:  that  is  not  socialism,  I  do  not 
understand  the  term.  We  will  not  have 
a  free  economic  system  once  the  Federal 
Goverrjnent  geti  into  the  business  of 
paying  wa^-e.~ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  other  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  the  proposed  legislation 
now  before  the  Seriate,  in  his  opening 
remarks,  also  said  that  the  pending  bill 
in  his  judgment  did  not  go  far  enough, 
and  that  it  would  call  for  extensions 
from  year  to  year  to  other  business  and 
employers  and  employees,  under  the  new 
concept  that  is  written  into  the  bill? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  he  did  in 
his  opening  statement.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  not  been  as  forceful  in  pushing  for 
extended  coverage  as  has  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  more  question.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  his  bill,  in- 
troduced either  last  year  or  in  the  last 
Congress,  also  included  coverage  of  agri- 
cultural workers  withm  the  purview  of 
the  bill'' 


Mr  GOLDWATER.  An  effort  has 
be^r.  made  every  time  the  act  was 
amended  to  include  agricultural  workers. 
A  specillc  exemption  is  written  into  the 
pending  bill  with  r^^ference  to  aftricul- 
tural  workers.  We  have  always  had  to 
el.mmate  that  possibdity.  However. 
there  is  more  and  more  pressure  being 
exerted  to  bring  agricultural  workers  un- 
der the  purview  of  the  law.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  amendment  at  the  desk 
which  would  bring  that  about.  However, 
it  would  not  suiT>rlse  me  to  see  an  amend- 
ment offered  in  that  field. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  may  restate  my 
question,  it  is  this:  Is  it  not  true  that 
one  of  the  distinguished  sponsors  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse),  in  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  him  a  short  time  ago  in  the 
Senate,  either  last  year  or  in  the  85th 
Congress,  specifically  included  the  cover- 
age of  agricultural  workers? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  correct.  I  would  have  to 
check  with  my  staff  to  be  accurate  in  my 
statement.  I  would  not  want  to  state 
definitely  without  first  checking  I  will 
be  glad  to  get  the  answer.  If  such  a  bill 
was  introduced,  I  will  t)e  glad  to  get  it 
and  put  it  in  the  Record,  if  the  Senator 
desires. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  Senator  would  do  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  bill  as  originally  intro- 
duced would  have  increased  the  coverage 
by  about  I'^'i  to  8  million.  In  the  sub- 
committee the  bill  increased  the  cover- 
age by  about  11  million.  Then  the  full 
committee  amended  the  bill  and  reported 
the  pending  bill  with  an  increased  cov- 
erage of  about  5  million.  I  thank  my 
staff  for  bringing  that  information  to  my 
attention. 

n.    HISTOaT      OF      FAIB      LABOR      STANDARDS      ACT 

AME^iDMENTS 

The  enactment  of  the  WaLsh-Healey 
Act  in  1936  provided  that  certa.n  Gov- 
ernment contracts  must  contain  provi- 
sions for  paying  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages.  This  was  the  first  attempt  by  the 
Congress  to  place  a  floor  under  wages 
in  interstate  commerce.  Then  on  June 
25,  1938,  one  of  the  Nation's  basic  labor 
laws  was  enacted — the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  This  act  set  forth  the 
statutory  minimum  wage,  overtime  pay 
requirements,  and  child  labor  provisions 
that  cover  employees  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce. 

The  1938  act  set  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  rate  at  25  cents  an  hour  from  Octo- 
ber 1938-39;  30  cents,  from  October 
1939-45;  and  40  cents  after  October 
1945.  The  40-cent  level  was  established 
even  prior  to  October  1945  through  in- 
dustry committees,  groups  composed  of 
employers,  employees,  and  public  repre- 
sentatives who  studied  the  wage  situa- 
tions of  different  industries  and  recom- 
mended the  highest  minimum,  up  to  40 
cents  an  hour,  that  would  not  substan- 
tially curtail  employment. 

The  Congress,  in  adopting  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act,  was  concerned  with 
eliminating  labor  conditions  detrimental 
to  the  maintenance  of  minimum  stand- 


ards of  living  necessary  to  health,  effi- 
ciency, and  general  well-being  of 
workers. 

It  w  as  not  contemplated  that  this  legis- 
lation would  be  applied  to  those  already 
receiving  wages  far  above  the  minimum 
which  results  from  genuine  free  collective 
bargaining. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  asking  the 
Congress  to  enact  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  stated: 

There  are  many  purely  local  pursuits  and 
services  which  no  Federal  legislation  can  ef- 
fectively cover. 

Similarly.  Senator  Black — now  Justice 
Black,  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — who 
sr>onsored  the  original  wage  and  hour 
bill  in  the  Senate,  said: 

Businesses  of  a  purely  local  type  which 
serve  a  particular  local  community,  and 
which  do  not  send  their  products  into  the 
streams  of  Interstate  commerce,  can  be  bet- 
ter regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  communi- 
ties In  which  the  business  units  operate. 

These  statements  ase  as  true  today  as 
they  were  in  1937-38. 

Since  1945  the  minimum  wage  has  been 
Increased  by  the  Congress  from  40  cents 
an  hour  to  a  dollar  an  hour,  or  250  per- 
cent of  the  1945  base.  During  this  same 
period  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
risen  so  that  it  represents  160  percent  of 
the  1945  base.  In  fact,  if  we  go  back 
to  1938  when  the  Minimum  Wage  Act 
was  passed,  the  minimum  wage  has  in- 
creased to  400  percent  of  the  25-cent 
level  adopted  by  the  Congress  at  that 
time,  while  the  Consumer  Price  Index  is 
only  200  percent  of  the  1938  base. 

In  appraising  this  legislation,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  in  1938  there 
were  8,265,000  members  of  trade  unions 
as  contrasted  with  over  18  million  today. 
Collective  bargaining  currently  estab- 
lishes the  wage  levels  which  must  be  met 
by  all  employers  if  they  are  to  compete 
for  workers  in  an  economy  where  cur- 
rently the  percentage  of  unemployed  is 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  civilian 
labor  force.  Those  who  would  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  legislation  raising  the 
minimum  are  usually  in  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  where  potential 
employers  are  confronted  with  special 
problems.  Increased  labor  costs  in  such 
situations  would  likely  increase  unem- 
plojment  and  cause  hardship  for  those 
whom  this  legislation  is  intended  to  ben- 
efit. 

The  1949  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  increased  the  mini- 
mum rate  still  further  to  75  cents  an 
hour,  effective  January  25.  1950,  and  re- 
defined "commerce"  as  "trade,  com- 
merce, transportation,  transmission,  or 
communication  among  the  several  States 
or  between  any  State  and  any  place  out- 
side thereof"  in  lieu  of  "from  any  State 
to." 

In  1955  extensive  hearings  were  held 
by  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee on  legislation  to  revise  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Proposals  were 
considered  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
and  also  to  extend  coverage  of  the  act. 

In  enacting  legislation  to  amend  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  so  as  to  achieve 
the  greatest  well-being  for  as  many  peo- 
ple as  possible,  the  Department  of  Labor 
testified  that — 


The  maximum  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  that  can  be  undertaken  depends  on 
the  Impact  the  Increase  would  have  on  low- 
wage  segments  of  Industry  where  it  must 
be  paid.  If  the  Increase  Is  too  large  to  be 
absorbed  without  disruptive  changes,  the 
results  are  either  unemployment  In  the  af- 
fected firms  or  price  Increases.  If  the  market 
will  not  take  price  Increases,  the  low-paid 
workers  whose  Jobs  are  at  stake  lose  Instead 
of  gaining  If  prices  rise  and  the  wage  In- 
crease Is  paid  through  lufiatlon  the  real  cost 
Is  borne  by  low-paid  workers  outside  the 
dcope  of  Federal  regulation  and  by  pensioners 
and  others  In  similar  status. 

Although  the  President  recommended 
an  expansion  of  coverage  and  an  in- 
crease to  90  cents  an  hour,  and  despite 
the  strong  efforts  by  labo"  spokesmen  in 
behalf  of  their  case  for  a  <1  25  minimum 
wage,  the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  raise  the  rate  to  $1.  effective  March  1. 
1956,  with  no  provisions  for  extension  of 
coverage  under  the  law,  during  the  84th 
Congress. 

In  1957.  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  held  public  hearings  during 
February  and  March  to  consider  only 
the  extension  of  coverage  under  the  act. 
On  February  25.  1957.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  made  the  following  statement  be- 
fore the  subcommittee: 

I  recommend  that  the  act  be  amended  to 
bring  within  the  protection  of  a  minimum 
Wage  emplovees  now  excluded  who  work  In 
business  enterprises  that  are  substantially 
engaged  In  interstate  commerce  Their  op- 
eration depends  on  substantial  and  con- 
tinuing engagement  In  Interstate  commerce. 
and  such  enterprises  are  an  Integral  and 
essential  part  of  the  Interstate  commerce  of 
the  Nation. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  confined  his  recommen- 
dations to  enterprises  which  are  an  in- 
tegral and  essential  part  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  of  the  Nation. 

Several  other  proposals  were  advanced 
during  the  85th  Congress.  These  in- 
cluded the  extension  of  coverage  to  ap- 
proximately 10  million  employees  who 
were  engaged  in  any  activity  affecting 
commerce. 

Ultimately,  such  a  concept  would  vir- 
tually include  any  employment  regard- 
less of  its  character.  Another  propooal 
would  have  extended  coverage  to  nearly 
6  million  employees  by  broadening  the 
term  "commerce"  to  include  any  closely 
related  process  or  occupation  directly 
essential  to  commerce. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  made  the  fol- 
lowing comment  on  these  proposals: 

This  Is  broader  than  any  language  ever 
used  by  the  Congress  for  application  of  the 
commerce  claufie  of  the  Constitution.  In 
1938  and  again  In  1949  the  extension  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  activities  af- 
fecting commerce  was  considered  but  not 
adopted  by  the  Congress  The  proposal  here 
Is  as  expansive  as  the  affecting  language  then 
considered.  I  believe  that  there  are  still 
very  good  reasons  for  rejecting  such  an  ap- 
proach to  coverage 

Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  the 
line  of  coverage  must  be  drawn  as  precisely 
and  definitely  as  It  can  be  so  that  employers 
and  employees  may  understand  Its  applica- 
tion from  the  facts  that  they  know  Wages 
have  to  be  paid  e€w:h  pay  period,  and  if  the 
law  applies  It  must  be  compiled  v,:*h  at  that 
time. 


For  this  reason,  the  current  proposals  to 
Include  new  and  Indefinitely  elastic  bound- 
aries In  the  act's  definitions  of  Interstate 
commerce  do  not  appear  to  be  practicable. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
when  he  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     In  what  year? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     In  1959. 

in.     THE     HEARINGS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
held  10  days  of  hearings  during  May  and 
June  of  this  1959.  Seventy-seven  wit- 
nesses appeared,  representing  various 
groups,  including  labor,  agriculture, 
transportation,  communication,  timber, 
manufacturing,  fisheries,  merchant  ma- 
rine, retail  and  service  trades,  and  indi- 
vidual small  businessmen. 

For  the  most  part,  the  groups  listed 
above  were  opposed  to  the  enactment  of 
S.  1046,  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Kennzdy  from  which  the  committee  bill 
evolved.  Representatives  appearing  on 
behalf  of  labor  unions  gave  full  supF>ort 
to  broadening  the  coverage  and  raising 
the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  an  hour. 
The  administration  offered  a  bill.  S.  1967, 
which  would  not  affect  the  minimum 
wage  rate,  but  would  broaden  the  cover- 
age by  including  larger  establishments 
now  exempted  that  met  the  true  test  of 
being  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
and  employing  at  least  100  workers. 

I  might  comment  briefly  on  the  $1.25 
rate.  Frankly,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  an  economist  who  can  tell  me  the 
validity  of  the  $1.25.  It  is  the  minimum 
established  back  in  1954,  when  the  bills 
were  introduced  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  thji  resulted  in  the 
amendment  in  1955.  At  that  time  the 
economists  of  the  labor  movement  were 
pushing  for  $1.25.  Finally  they  settled 
for  $1.  I  have  not  found  any  economic 
justification  for  $1.25.  In  my  mind,  why 
should  it  not  be  $1.50  or  $1.75?  Why 
$1.25?  I  hope  that  during  the  discus- 
sion it  will  be  possible  to  develop  some 
sound  economic  reason  for  the  figure 
which  was  picked  out  of  the  air. 

I  argued  with  Mr.  Meany  during  the 
hearings  that  whatever  the  minimum  was 
raised  to,  whether  $1.25  or  $1.50.  it  would 
he  only  a  relatively  few  years  before  the 
new  fioor  would  be  the  starvation  wage. 
We  started  with  25  cents  an  hour.  When 
we  think  today  of  25  cents  an  hour,  we 
think,  "Oh,  that  was  terrible.  How 
could  people  live?"  Well,  many  persons 
in  this  Chamber  once  worked  for  25  cents 
an  hour.  But  in  those  days  a  dollar  was 
worth  more.  Things  were  cheaper. 
Costs  were  down.  All  costs  have  grad- 
ually come  up. 

Wage  rates  came  up  faster,  without 
Federal  intervention  than  they  liave  with 
Federal  intervention.  I  was  looking,  this 
morning,  at  some  interesting  figures.  In 
1930  and  1931,  wholesale  prices  stood  ap- 
proximately at  the  same  level  as  they 
were  in  1840 — 90  years  earlier.  Yet,  in 
the  same  90-year  period,  average  wage 
rates  increased  by  approximately  700 
percent.  This  is  a  phenomenal  and  little 
known  development. 

It  was  the  competition  in  the  yoods 
market  which  helped  to  keep  prices  down. 


and  it  was  tlie  rivalry  among  employers 
for  scarce  laoor  which  drove  wage  rates 
up  and  up. 

I  do  not  believe  that  referring  back  30 
years,  and  making  comparisons  with 
rates  which  at  that  time  were  fairly 
good,  does  any  good  in  this  discussion. 
What  we  should  be  concerned  about  is 
the  effect  of  passing  a  bill  which  would 
increase  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  and 
cover  so  many  people  at  this  time. 

Another  effect  of  this  proposal,  cf 
course, is  the  pushing  upv.ard  of  all  labor 
costs.  It  does  not  affect  the  man  who  is 
now  making  $i  and  who  will  be  raised 
to  $1.25  The  competitive  situation  in  the 
labor  field  w  ithin  one  firm  immediately 
forces  all  other  wage  rates  up.  That  is 
the  economic  fact  which  leads  to  more 
inflation,  not  simply  the  $1.25  in  itself. 
It  is  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  man 
now  making  $1.25.  $1.50,  $2.  or  $2.50. 
All  of  those  have  to  go  up  in  order  to  re- 
tain the  relative  positions  of  skills  in  the 
labor  market.  If  we  are  driven  to  the 
day  when  we  pay  everyone  the  same 
wage,  then  I  think  we  are  on  the  right 
track:  but  of  rourse  no  one  who  under- 
stands the  operation  of  our  economic 
system  would  ever  want  to  see  that  day 
come,  because  it  would  mean  the  elimina- 
tion of  competition  within  the  labor  mar- 
ket; and  in  the  operation  of  a  single  firm 
itself  it  would  result  in  the  rather  rapid 
arrival  of  the  day  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would,  in  effect,  be  paying  all 
the  salaries. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  wish  to  discuss 
what,  in  my  opinion,  are  some  of  the 
major  shortcomings  of  the  committee 
bill. 

But  before  I  do  so.  let  me  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  asked  about  a 
bill,  which  was  introduced,  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  hired 
farm  labor  employed  by  large  fann  en- 
terprises, and  for  other  purposes.  The 
bill  was  not  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  It  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  LMr.  McNamara], 
for  himself  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark  1.  I  have  before  me 
a  copy  of  the  bill,  although  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  sene  any  useful  pur- 
pose to  place  it  in  the  R'^cord.  But  if 
the  Senator  from  Florida  would  like  to 
see  it,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  hand  it 
to  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator;  but  it  is  not  the  bill  to 
which  I  referred,  although  it  contains 
some  of  the  .same  provisions. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  may  be  offered 
as  an  amendment;  I  do  not  know. 

IV.    THE     MAJOR     SHORTCOMINGS    OF     THE 
COMMITTEE  BILL 

Mr  President,  in  considering  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
which  will  result  in  the  maximum  benefit 
to  the  workers  of  this  country,  there  are 
four  factors  that  must  be  kept  in  proper 
relationship  to  each  other.  First,  the 
amount  of  tlie  minimum  wage  in  terms 
of  living  standards  of  employees  and 
costs  to  employers.  Second,  the  possible 
effects  of  increasing  this  minimum  in 
terms  of  substantially  curtailing  the  em- 
ployment or  the  earnings  of  those  cov- 
ered by  the  act.     Third,  the  extent  of 
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coverat-'e  viewed  in  relation  to  the  proper 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  activ- 
ities which  have  traditionally  been  re- 
garded as  local  and  not  directly  related 
or  essential  to  interstate  commerce,  and 
fourth,  the  injurious  effect  on  small 
business. 

There  is  a  definite  tendency  to  concen- 
trate on.  or  single  out.  one  of  these  ele- 
ments and  ignore  the  others.  However, 
the  supporters  of  the  committee  bill  ap- 
parently believe  that  American  workers 
will  benefit  from  simultaneously  provid- 
ing substantial  increases  both  in  the 
minimum,  wagt  rate  and  in  the  extent  of 
coverage.  Marginal  businesses  through- 
out the  country  traditionally  have  paid 
the  lowest  wages  and  al^so  exf)erience  the 
lowest  earnings. 

INCREASE    IN     MINlilUM    W.\CE     V-KTC 

'  The  committee  bill  proposes  that  the 
m.inimum  statutory  wage  be  increased  in 
a  serie.s  of  increments,  so  that  it  would 
b»^  $1  2.5  an  hour  after  2  years  for  some 
workers  and  after  3  years  for  all  the 
others  to  whom  the  act  is  extended. 

Section  4  d  '  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  inform  the  Congress  of  his  evaluation 
of  minimum  wages  under  the  act  and 
of  his  vie  A-  a.=^  to  necessary  changes  in 
the  act  to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  the  Secretai-y 
transmitted  on  January  31,  1959,  a  report 
wiach  set  forth  information  concerning 
t;>^  operation  and  effect  of  the  F^ir 
Labor  Standards  Act.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  is  the  date  he 
was  askmu'  about:  I  simply  did  not  have 
It  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue  at  the  particu- 
lar moment  when  he  made  his  inquiry. 

In  the  lettei-  of  tran.smittal,  the  Secre- 
tary stated: 

A  further  incre.Tse  in  the  minimum  at  this 
time  would  Involve  the  risk  of  "substantially 
curtailing  empIo3rment  or  earning  power" 
in  the  low-wage  Industries,  which  the  act 
states  Is  to  be  avoided. 

The  minimum  ought  to  be  raised  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  but  with  due  regard  for  the 
economic  capacity  of  low-wage  Industries  to 
make  adjustments  to  progressively  higher 
standards.  Because  of  the  effect  It  would 
have  on  the  economy,  especially  In  the  low- 
wage  Industries.  I  do  not  recommend  an 
i:;crease  in  the  minimum  wage  at  tills  time. 

I  Th-  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
iDepartment  of  Labor  undertook  a  major 
study  of  the  $1  minimum  wage,  based  on 
a  survey  program  conducted  at  the  time 
the  $1  minimum  became  effective  in 
March  1956.  and  again  1  year  later  in 
1957. 

The  findings  of  these  surveys  and  some 
of  the  economic  factors  relevant  to  the 
question  of  raising  the  $1  minimum  at 
that  time  were  covered  in  the  Secretary's 
letter  transmitting  this  rei>ort  to  the 
Congress.    It  stated: 

The  Department's  survey  program  dls- 
'closed  substantial  effects  on  wage  payments 
in  the  low-wage  manufacturing  industries 
in  1956-57.  resulting  from  the  increase  of  th« 
minimum  wage  to  $1  an  hour,  effective  March 
1,  1956.  In  9  of  the  18  Industry  segments 
studied  the  wage  Increases  required  to  bring 
all  workers  below  tl  up  to  that  figure  In- 
creased the  wage  bill  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent. In  these  studies  the  industry  seg- 
ments were  divided,  wherever  the  data  were 
adequate,  into  low-impact  and  high-impact 


groups,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
direct  wa^e  bill  Increase  required  by  the  new 
minimum.  In  6  of  the  14  Industries  In  which 
there  are  such  data  the  required  increase  ex- 
ceeded 20  percent  in  the  high- Impact  groups. 

The  wage  Increases  resulting  from  the  tl 
minimum  were  not  only  these  direct  or  re- 
quired increases,  but  aiso  Increases  to 
workers  already  receiving  more  than  the 
minimum.  The  surveys  indicate  that  these 
Indirect  Increases  on  the  effective  date 
amounted  in  the  median  situation  to  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  directly  re- 
quired increases  in  the  low- wage  Indus- 
tries. 

One  notable  survey  finding  is  that  existing 
wage  differentials  of  all  kinds — between 
high-  iftd  low-wage  plants,  between  large 
and  small  plants,  between  union  and  non- 
union plants,  between  large  and  sniall  com- 
munities, between  high-  and  low-wage  oc- 
cupations, etc. — were  substantially  narrowed 
as  an  Immediate  consequence  of  the  |1  min- 
imum. These  differentials  tended  to  be  re- 
stored, although  only  partially,  during  the 
following  year. 

The  surveys  Indicated  that  the  $1  minimum 
had  effects  In  raising  wages  in  exempt  por- 
tions of  covered  Industries  and  to  some  ex- 
tent also  In  employments  not  covered  by  the 
act. 

The  surveys  also  disclosed  that  the  $1  min- 
imum stimulated  employers  to  reduce  costs 
through  productivity  Improvement  as  well 
as  raising  of  production  quotas,  especially  In 
piece-rate  Industries,  dismissal  of  least 
efBclent  workers,  and  elimination  of  premium 
overtime.  There  were  also  Indications  of 
some  shifting  to  different  price  lines,  sub- 
stitution of  cheaper  materials,  and  increased 
prices.  The  latter  was  not  always  possible, 
but  sales  and  employment  were  maintained 
in  many  situatlorts  because  higher  prices 
offset  rising  wage  costs  under  generally  favor- 
able demand  conditions. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  comment  now. 
for  just  a  moment,  on  the  particular 
paragraph  I  have  just  now  read  from 
the  Secretary's  report.  In  this  para- 
graph the  Secretary  recognizes  what  tn- 
diostry  does  when  it  has  artificially  to 
raise  wages  and  to  absorb  the  costs  if  it 
is  going  to  show  a  profit;  and  all  who 
are  in  business  are  in  it  to  make  a  profit. 
The  report  says  "dismissal  of  least  efB- 
cient  workers." 

Earlier.  I  commented  on  that  point. 
There  will  be  found,  particularly  in  the 
retail  industry,  the  retainment  of  in- 
efficient workers  because,  as  I  have  said, 
that  is  a  field  which  has  a  high  rate  of 
turnover.  E^arlier  in  my  remarks.  I  out- 
lined some  of  the  reasons.  But  that  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor as  one  of  the  immediate  effects  and 
also  one  of  the  long-range  effects  of 
artificially  raising  the  minimum  wage. 

Also  here  he  recognizes  another  factor 
which  has  been  of  great  concern  to  me — 
namely,  the  substitution  of  cheaper  ma- 
terials. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  American  industry  is  in  business  in 
order  to  make  money.  There  are  many 
strange  ideas  as  to  how  much  money 
American  business  makes:  but  if  Ameri- 
can businesses  do  not  make  some  money. 
they  go  out  of  business:  and  if  too  many 
of  them  go  out  of  business,  the  economic 
system  gets  into  trouble. 

As  those  who  are  in  business  have  been 
forced  to  absorb  higher  and  higher  costs 
through  unearned  wage  increases  pro- 
duced by  negotiation  or  by  government, 
and   higher  costs  produced   by  the  in- 


creased costs  of  government,  they  have 
had  to  go  through  the  various  areas 
where  they  can  save  money  in  order  to 
make  money;  and  I  am  afraid  that  the 
substitution  of  cheaper  materials  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  factor  in  Amer- 
ican industry. 

I  sat  next  to  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
automobile  industry,  about  2  years  ago. 
at  a  dinner;  and  we  were  talking  about 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign-made  automobiles.  I 
think  he  remarked  to  me  that  in  that 
year  America  would  export  only  8,000 
passenger  automobiles,  but  that  around 
100.000  foreign-made  automobiles  would 
be  imported. 

I  asked.  "What  is  your  thinking  as 
to  the  reason?" 

"Well."  he  said,  '"certainly  the  cost 
is  a  factor,  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
foreign  cars  are  lower  in  price  than 
ours:  but."  he  said,  "they  have  better 
quality." 

Mr.  President,  when  American  indus- 
try is  forced  to  substitute  cheaper  ma- 
terials in  order  to  stay  in  business.  I 
suggest  that  the  threat  of  foreign  com- 
petition is  going  to  become  more  and 
more  acute. 

A  businessman  told  me,  during  last 
years  steel  strike,  that  they  fotmd  a 
source  of  steel  in  Belgium  which  pro- 
duced sucft  superior  steel  to  that  which 
was  produced  in  this  country  that  they 
were  not  going  to  buy  steel  from  Ameri- 
can sources  any  more;  they  wanted  to 
keep  their  quality  up. 

This  is  a  very  important  factor,  be- 
cause American  people  do  not  like  to 
be  gypped.  They  do  not  like  to  buy  a 
car  and  then  spend  $100  a  month  to 
keep  it  running.  They  do  not  like  to 
buy  a  television  set  and  then  have  to 
have  a  repairman  continually  fixing  the 
set.  They  do  not  like  to  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  then  have  it  fall  ac>art  a 
month  after  buying  it.  Yet  we  are.  by 
our  action,  addng  to  the  forces  which 
make  the  businessman  who  has  to  stay 
in  business  take  some  of  the  steps  that 
are  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor ; 
among  them  substitution  of  cheaper 
materials. 

It  is  a  dangerous  situation,  also,  be- 
cause it  affects  not  only  the  American 
buyers  who  buy  goods,  but  the  producers 
who  .supply  the  basic  materials  for  our 
merchandise  In  my  own  business,  for 
example,  if  I  cared  to  do  so,  I  could  buy. 
out  of  China  or  Japan  or  Puerto  Rico, 
men's  shirts,  equal  in  quality  to  those 
manufactured  and  sold  in  thLs  country 
for  $6  50.  to  sell  in  this  country  at  half 
to  a  tlurd  of  that  price. 

Thank  goodness  American  merchants 
have  not  succumbed  entirely  to  this 
temptation,  but  if  they  are  continually 
forced  to  by  the  actions  of  government, 
in  spending  money  we  do  not  have,  in 
creating  inflation,  in  Government's  forc- 
ing wages  up  when  they  are  not  earned, 
then  certainly  the  substitution  of 
cheaper  materials,  along  with  these 
other  items  the  Secretary  recognizes  is 
going  to  have  very  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  economy. 

Again,  the  very  person  we  are  trying 
to  help,  the  working  person,  is  the  man 
who  is  going  to  suffer. 
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I  think  more  and  more  working  people 
in  this  country  are  recognizing  that 
government  activity  does  not  help 
them — it  hurts  them:  that  when  the 
Government  causes  costs  to  go  up  in  any 
way  at  all,  the  working  f>eople  pay  for 
it  in  higher  living  costs;  that  when  they 
are  paid  unearned  wage  increases,  those 
additional  costs  will  have  to  be  absorbed 
in  price  increases  that  have  to  accom- 
pany them. 

Now  I  shall  continue  with  the  Secre- 
tary's report. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  interested  in 
one  part  of  the  Secretary's  report  to 
which  the  Senator  has  not  specifically 
called  attention,  namely,  the  rise  in  sal- 
ary cost  in  echelons  of  employees  above 
those  affected  by  the  minimum  wage  law. 
Will  the  Senator  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  That  is  one 
of  the  real  dangers  in  this  approach.  I 
said  earlier  that  if  it  were  only  the  dollar 
and  a  quarter  that  were  involved,  it 
would  not  have  much  effect  upon  the 
American  economy:  but  competition 
must  be  maintained  within  the  walls  of 
a  firm.  For  example,  a  maid  Ls  not  go- 
ing to  be  paid  the  same  hourly  rate  a 
skilled  mechanic  receives.  That  cannot 
possibly  be  done.  The  competition  with- 
in a  firm  has  to  be  retained.  There  has 
to  be  retained  the  opportunity  for  that 
maid,  or  for  the  janitor,  to  look  up  to  the 
skilled  workers'  houily  rate  and  say.  "If 
I  work  hard.  I  will  earn  that  rate." 

What  happens  if  a  person  is  getting 
$1  an  hour,  and  we  raise  that  rate  to 
$1.25?  The  associates  of  that  worker 
in  the  same  firm  will  have  their  wages 
increased,  say.  from  $1^0  to  $1.75,  from 
$1.75  to  $2,  from  $2  to  $2.50.  We  have 
to  do  that  in  business  The  same  pay 
cannot  be  given  to  everybody,  because 
there   are   different  skills. 

Let  us  consider  the  firms  that  are  al- 
ready paying  $1  25.  It  micht  be  said 
that  this  law  will  not  aflect  them.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  affect  them,  because  they 
have  to  get  into  further  competition  in 
the  labor  market,  and  the  $1.25  is  re- 
flected in  the  competition  and  what  they 
have  to  pay  new  employees  as  they  com- 
pete with  other  firms.  I  think  that  fac- 
tor is  a  very  important  part  of  Uiis  prob- 
lem, and  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  asked  that  question. 

I  cannot  make  it  plain  enough  that 
It  is  the  final,  overall  effect  this  action 
has  on  the  American  economy  that  is  im- 
portant. It  does  not  affect  only  the  low 
paid  worker.  This  is  called  the  starva- 
tion wage.  If  the  hourly  starvation  wage 
is  now  $1,  as  Uie  proponents  of  the  bill 
say.  the  new  starvation  wage  rate  will  be 
$1.25.  Then,  in  a  subsequent  Congress, 
that  rate  will  be  raised  to  $1.50.  and  that 
will  become  the  starvation  wage. 

These  things  carmot  be  done.  If  the 
original  act  had  performed  the  miracles 
its  proponents  thought  it  would,  we 
would  not  be  faced  witli  this  proposal 
today.  Ever  since  the  enactment  of  the 
law.  we  have  been  going  back  and  beck 
and  back.  It  is  like  the  agricultural  act. 
We  know  it  does  not  work,  and  we  know 
it  will  never  work,  but  we  spend  all  of 
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our  time  here  trying  to  amend  that  act 
to  take  care  of  the  apparent  weakness 
of  the  moment. 

As  I  have  said,  every  time  the  Federal 
Government  dabbles  in  the  free-enter- 
prise system,  the  result  is  that  we  in  the 
Congress  spend  all  our  time  in  amending 
the  act. 

We  have  had  this  act  since  1938.  and 
we  still  have  pockets  of  low  pay.  I  do  not 
like  that,  but  it  is  a  part  of  our  system 
of  busine.ss.  It  is  a  part  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  People  will  work  for 
these  low  wages  I  would  not.  but  I 
might  have  to  if  I  were  hard  put.  There 
are  always  people  who  will  accept  these 
jobs.  That  is  an  economic  fact  of  life 
that  has  to  be  recognized.  There  are 
people  who  are  enterprising,  who  want  to 
start  a  small  business,  who  are  willing  to 
work  18  hours  a  day  at  no  wages:  and 
there  are  people  who  are  willing  to  work 
for  wages  that  are  lower  than  the  going 
wage  rate.  That  fact  is  true  v?^ether  we 
have  this  law  or  any  other  lawT  It  is  an 
economic  fact  of  life. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  stamp  out 
these  pockets  of  low  pay.  I  think  we  are 
making  progress,  but  I  think  we  are  mak- 
ing progress  faster  under  the  free  enter- 
prise system  than  by  Government  action. 
This  is  an  economic  fact  of  life  that  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  should  understand. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  there  be  an  in- 
crease of.  say.  one-fourth  in  the  pay  rate 
of  the  lowest  paid  workers  in  a  particu- 
lar industry,  from  $1  to  $1.25.  am  I  to 
understand  that  something  of  the  same 
nature  of  an  increase  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, under  our  system,  with  reference  to 
other  employees  in  that  same  business? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Earlier  in  the  report  that  I  read,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  recognized  in  his 
findings  that  in  the  low-impact  areas, 
the  increase  amounted  to  10  percent;  it 
ranged  from  20  percent  to  40  percent  in 
the  higher  impact  areas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true,  and 
does  not  the  Secretary  so  state,  that  the 
statements  we  have  just  made  are  not 
only  applicable  to  the  verj'  industrj*  a.s 
to  which  the  minimum  wage  applies,  but 
are  also  applicable  to  competing  indus- 
tries that  compete  in  the  same  labor 
market  for  their  employees? 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  It  affects 
every  industry,  whether  it  is  covered  or 
not.  The  Secretary  brought  that  fact 
out  earlier  in  his  rep>ort. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  follow  that  point 
one  more  step,  is  it  not  true  that  the  rate 
of  real  pay  of  the  employee  who  is  af- 
fected, therefore,  will  not  increase  ap- 
preciably, because  the  merchants  have 
to  raise  the  cost  of  the  articles  produced 
or  the  service  rendered  in  somewhat  the 
same  degree  that  their  production  costs 
and  their  administi-ation  costs  are  raised 
by  the  operation  of  a  minimum  wage 
law? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct.  This  is  a  point  I  have 
tried  to  make  throughout  the  years  in 
discussing  this  subject.    The  very  people 


we  are  trying  to  help  are  the  ones  who 
are  going  to  suffer. 

It  is  simply  an  economic  fact  of  life 
tliat  if  we  have  an  increase  in  cost  it  must 
be  absorbed.  The  quickest  way  to  absorb 
such  an  increase  is  to  raise  prices.  In  a 
case  like  this,  where  the  increase  affects 
so  many  industries  and  so  many  busi- 
nesses, the  price  can  go  up  very  easily, 
because  of  competition  being  what  it  is. 
All  people  can  raise  prices  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  increase  affected  only  a 
small  segment  of  the  economy  or  a  seg- 
ment of  the  industry,  the  competition 
might  keep  prices  down.  A  merchant 
or  management  then  might  have  to  find 
some  other  way  of  cutting,  though  there 
has  to  be  a  cut. 

That  is  what  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
recognized,  as  I  cited  from  the  previous 
paragraph  in  the  report.  When  these 
unnatural  increases  come  along,  in  or- 
der for  a  man  to  stay  in  business  he  must 
do  something. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  increases  in 
prices  which  follow  of  necessity  affect 
all  the  consuming  public  likewise,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  They  affect  every- 
one in  the  United  States,  including  the 
worker  we  are  tnring  to  help 

This  may  be  beside  the  point,  but  the 
steel  strike  of  last  year  produced,  in  my 
estimation,  wage  increases  which  were 
not  earned  by  increased  productivity. 
We  have  not  had  an  increase  in  steel 
prices  as  yet.  but  we  are  going  to  have 
one.  Since  steel  is  a  basic  industry,  this 
price  increase  will  have  an  effect  on 
prices.  The  very  people  who  got  the 
wage  increase  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
more  for  refrigerators,  for  automobiles, 
and  for  everything  containing  steel,  as 
will  all  of  us. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.    Pre^dcr.t,    will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 
Mr.   GOLDWATER.     I    am    happy   to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  tliat 
such  a  system  is  a  direct  contributor  to 
inflation  and  will  bring  further  inflation 
if  persisted  in? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Any  tune  the  economy  lias  any 
unnatural  forces  acting  on  it,  it  produces 
inflation  or  deflation.  We  do  have  nor- 
mal inflation  through  the  operation  of 
our  economic  system,  but  when  the  Gov- 
errunent  injects  itself  into  the  operation 
of  the  economic  system  we  always  get 
inflation.  We  get  inflation  out  of  the 
Government  growing  bigger  and  bigger 
and  bigger  and  spending  more  and  more 
and  more  money  it  does  not  haye.  Deficit 
spending.  I  will  admit,  can  be  deflation- 
ary, but  up  to  now  it  has  been  liiglily  in- 
flationary. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  question  deals 
generally  with  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
Does  the  bill  confine  itself  solely  to  the 
workers  who  are  trying  to  attain  what  is 
called  a  minimum  sustenance  wage,  or 
would  the  bill  operate  with  respect  to 
workers  who  now  art  :.dmiiiedly  receiv- 
ing more  than  what  v,  i,.id  'oc  normally 
designated  as  j  m::..n:  .:r.  sustenance 
■wage? 
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Mr,  GOLJDWATER  When  one  reads 
the  bill,  the  bill  purportedly  is  directed 
toward  the  mail  maki:\«  le.ss  than  what 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  feel  to  be  a 
wase  which  will  allow  him  to  enjoy  life 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  However, 
the  Senator  is  correct  in  assuminR  that 
the  bill  wi;i  afTect  all  wage  earners. 
Wage  rates  will  go  up.  That  has  been 
the  disclosure  of  the  investigation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor, 

The  effect  of  such  wage  increases  has 
been  as  low  as  10  percent  in  the  low- 
impact  industries  to  as  high  as  40  per- 
cent increase  in  labor  costs,  I  wish  there 
were  a  way  to  get  the  precise  amount 
that  the  last  increase  affected  labor  costs 
in  this  country.  I  have  not  seen  any 
figures  which  bear  on  that  exactly,  but 
there  must  be  billions  of  dollars  in- 
volved, and  all  that  has  to  be  absorbed. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  indirect 
pressure  as  to  the  lifting  of  wages.  Is 
that  what  the  Senator  is  talking  about? 

Mr,  GOLDWATER,  Yes,  Will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  continue  a  moment 
further  ' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes, 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  A  majority  of  the 
5  million  people  to  be  newly  covered 
by  the  bill  we  .ue  talking  about  are 
presently  earning  more  than  the  present 
statutory  minimum  of  a  dollar. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Are  there  some  who 
are  earning  as  much  as  $3  or  $4  per  hour, 
who  may  be  helped  by  the  bill,  espe- 
cially in  obtaining  time-and-a-half  pay 
for  work' 

Mr  GOLDWATF.R  Plourly  rates  in 
manufacturing  m  this  country  in  June, 
the  latest  figure  I  have,  were  $2,29  an 
hour,  on  the  average.  For  durable  goods 
the  figure  was  $2.44  an  hour.  For  non- 
durable goods  the  figure  was  $2.08  an 
hour  In  the  construction  industry  the 
figure  was  $3  34  an  hour. 

In  the  retail  trade,  which  is  the  area 
the  bill  is  mostly  directed  toward,  the 
latest  figure  is  for  May,  and  the  figure 
is  $1.81 
j  Certainly  even  those  wages  which  are 
I  arrived  at  by  negotiation  over  the  bar- 
'  gaining  table  will  go  up.  That  will  be 
'  the  result  of  competition  in  the  labor 
field.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  competi- 
tion we  have  in  the  price  field,  in  re- 
tailing, or  any  other  type  of  service  or 
selUng  in  this  country.  Competition  it- 
self will  require  that  the  next  negotia- 
tion at  the  bargaining  table  bring  about 
an  increase  in  wages.  There  has  to  be 
a  differential  in  wages,  if  we  are  to  keep 
incentive  alive  in  this  country.  That  dif- 
ferential IS  not  only  automatic,  it  is  a 
must  We  cannot  level  off  all  wages  in 
this  country,  so  that  everybody  is  paid, 
for  example,  S2  an  hour  whether  he  is 
a  good  worker  or  a  poor  worker, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  still 
talking  about  the  indirect  operation  of 
the  bill.  My  question  is  directed  to  a 
different  situation.  A  new  group  is  to 
be  brought  within  the  operations  of  the 
present  law.  In  a  particular  industry 
the  pay  may  be  above  the  minimum  of 
$1.25.  whether  or  rmt  the  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  GOLX)WATER      That  is  correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  But  there  is  presently 
no  provision  for  time  and  a  half  pay  Ln 
the    industry,     perhaps.       Would     that 


group  of  workers,  now  receiving  wages 
in  excess  of  $1.25  an  hour,  become  en- 
titled under  the  Federal  mandate  to  time 
and  a  half  pay  under  the  formula? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  The  only 
ones  who  are  exempted  from  the  time 
and  a  half  provision  are  the  local  transit 
companies,  the  seamen  on  American- 
flag  vessels,  and  those  people  who  are 
engaged  in  fish  processmg.  Those  are 
the  three  groups. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Some  few  are  ex- 
empted, but  except  for  those  exemptions 
the  law  would  operate  upon  all  workers, 
giving  them  time  and  a  half  for  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  a  designated  num- 
ber? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  From  that  standpoint 
the  bill  would  go  beyond  dealing  with 
the  minimum  sustenance  wage? 

xMr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  have  been  trying  to  develop 
in  my  argvmient  the  point  that  the  bill 
would  not  affect  simply  the  minimum 
wage.  The  bill  would  affect  hours  and 
would  affect  everything  which  has  to  do 
with  employment  in  this  country.  We 
are  talking  about  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  not  simply  a  minimum  wage. 
The  minimum  wage  provision  is  only  a 
part  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
There  is  also  consideration  of  time  and  a 
half,  age,  conditions  of  employment,  and 
so  on. 

We  are  now  talking  about  the  effect  of 
the  minimum  wage  segment  of  the  bill. 
In  that  we  have  to  consider  the  overtime 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  seems  to  me  the 
impression  gained  by  the  public  gener- 
ally is  that  the  bill  under  consideration 
is  a  bill  to  help  the  workers  in  sweat- 
shops. In  fact,  the  bill  is  a  Federal  man- 
date to  pay  time  and  a  half  in  industries 
in  which  the  workers  do  not  now  receive 
time  and  a  half  but  in  which  the  hourly 
pay  rates  may  be  $3  or  S4  an  hour. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Let  us  consider  a  bricklayer. 
A  bricklayer  receives  $5  an  hour,  and  he 
will  receive  $7.50  an  hour  for  overtime, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  already  oper- 
ative, in  most  instances. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  bill  would 
bring  in  a  new  category  under  the  defini- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  as  carried 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  bill  says, 
"affecting  interstate  commerce,"  That 
is  the  dangerous  term  in  the  bill.  In  the 
first  paragraph  we  see  the  term  "affect- 
ing interstate  commerce,"  For  the  first 
time  we  are  asked  to  write  into  the  law 
the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  has  broadened  the  interpretation 
of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion so  wide  that  I  cannot,  as  I  stand 
here,  think  of  a  single,  solitary  person 
in  this  country  who  would  not  be  in- 
cluded under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
unless  he  were  specifically  exempted  by 
the  provisions  of  the  act, 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  I  point  out  that 
about  a  week  ago  it  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention that  a  demand  was  made  at  one 
particular  business  in  which  bargaining 


will  take  place  is  that  there  shall  be 
double  pay  for  nonwork  holidays  because 
in  truth,  under  that  philo.sophy,  while 
the  man  is  not  working  at  all.  he  is 
working.     I  suppose  that  is  the  theory. 

Mr  GOLDWATER,  I  have  not  heard 
of  that. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  •  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  indulge  in  pleasantries  bc-fore 
making  a  comment,  but  it  has  been  my 
personal  privilege  to  serve  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Ooldwater  1  on 
our  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I 
have  cherished  our  friendship.  I  also 
wish  to  commend  the  intellectual  integ- 
rity with  which  the  Senator  presents  his 
viewpoint.  Later  on  in  the  debate  I 
shall  call  attention  to  why  we  have 
agreed  on  the  $1.25  an  hour  as  a  mini- 
mum. This  is  not  the  time  for  that  dis- 
cussion. However,  the  presumed  infla- 
tionary spiral,  which  the  Senator  says 
would  be  a^rcentuated  if  we  should  adopt 
a  $1.25  minimum  wage,  has  been  em- 
phasized, 

Mr,  President,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
increased  cost  would  be  approximately 
$2,500  million  or  it  could  go  as  high  as 
$2,900  million. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona  if  it  Is 
a  fact  that  this  amount  would  actually 
be  less  than  1  percent  of  every  payroll 
dollar  in  the  United  Sutes?  I  ask  him 
further  if  It  is  true  that  the  amount 
would  be  only  .slightly  more  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  States?  Certainly 
my  colleague  will  agree  that  these  figures 
are  correct.  This  would  cause  no  dis- 
location of  our  economy.  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  valid  viewpoint, 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  using  the  figure  of 
1  percent,  I  have  not  computed  the  per- 
centage. But  I  must  accept  Mr,  Meanys 
figures  &s  being  correct.  He  has  no 
reason  to  make  an  incorrect  statement. 
It  may  be  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  I  just  do  not 
happen  to  put  much  credence  in  the 
gross  national  product.  I  do  not  think 
it  means  a  thing,  and  whether  the  per- 
centage Is  one-tenth  of  1  percent,  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  1  percent,  or  2  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product,  it  can  add 
to  the  inflationary  pressures.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  absolutely  would,  but  I  say 
there  is  a  danger.  A  1 -percent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  tacked  on  to  the 
normal  cost  of  living  increases,  plus  the 
abnormal  cost  of  living  increases  that  we 
do  not  expect  and  do  not  look  for,  but 
which  we  have  been  receiving  from  time 
to  time,  could  have  a  very  bad  effect. 
So  I  do  not  think  we  gain  anything  by 
saying,  "It  is  only  1  p>ercent."  because 
no  matter  what  it  is,  it  does  add  to  the 
infiationai-y  pressures.  I  accept  Mr. 
Meany's  figures  as  being  correct,  but  I 
do  not  accept  the  statement  that  $2  bil- 
lion is  the  total  cost.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  real  way  of  knowing.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  get  any  figures,  I  am 
going  to  try  again  this  week  to  get  some 
figures  showing  the  total  effect  of  the 
increase  to  a  dollar. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  GOLDWATER,    I  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAND  I  understand  from 
reading  the  Record  that  the  2-billion- 
plus  figure — I  think  It  is  nearer  3  bil- 
lion— mentioned  by  Mr  Meany  related 
to  his  estimate  of  the  added  cost  in  the 
industries  affected,  and  not  to  the  total 
labor  cost  of  the  Nation,  and  does  not 
take  into  account  the  comp)etition  be- 
tween all  industries  for  labor  when  they 
go  after  the  same  labor  personnel,  as 
has  already  been  so  fully  mentioned  by 
the  distinjiuished  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  We  do  not  know  the  total  effect 
of  this  measure  on  the  latwr  structure  of 
the  country. 

I  wish  now  to  continue  with  this  re- 
port submitted  last  year  by  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Nooetbeless.  the  surveys  present  evidence 
of  dlsemployment  apparenUy  related  to  the 
Increase  In  the  f  1  niluimum,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  economy  was  rising  at  that  time 
anc  there  were  Increases  In  the  general  level 
of  prices  which  facilitated  adjustment  to  the 
II  minimum  Employment  tended  to  de- 
cline In  the  low-wage  industries,  and  Ln  most 
cases  naore  markedly  in  those  segments  of 
the  low-wage  industries  where  wage  rates 
had  been  increased  most,   *    •    * 

The  resulu  of  the  atudles  undertaken  by 
the  Department  suggest  that  the  $1  mini- 
mum had  substantial  impact  in  the  low- 
wage  industries  and  that  there  Is  still  a 
heavy  concentration  of  workers  at  or  near 
the  minimum  in  the  low-wage  Industries. 
In  view  of  these  conclusions,  it  is  not  de- 
terminative that  prices,  the  wage  level  gen- 
erally, and  productivity  have  Increased  In 
the  meantime.   •    •    • 

The  minimum  should  be  Increased  when  It 
appears  evident  that  it  can  be  done  wlUiout 
requiring  generally  rising  prices  to  help  ef- 
fect the  higher  wages. 

I  think  while  much  colloquy  has  sep- 
arated this  report,  if  my  colleagues  will 
read  the  Record  tomorrow  they  vill  have 
a  good  understanding  of  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  found  out  with  only 
1  years  study.  I  repeat  that  in  my  esti- 
mation, from  my  knowledge  of  the  retail 
business,  about  a  half  a  miUion  people 
would  be  affected  within  3  to  4  m-mths 
after  the  act  took  effect. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  report 
clearly  shows  that  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  resulted  in  dismissal  of 
least  efficient  workers  and  increased 
prices.  The  risk  of  curtailing  employ- 
ment through  increasing  the  minimum 
rate  at  this  time  is  far  greater  than  it 
was  in  1956-57.  The  industries  most 
sirnificantly  affected  by  any  increase 
in  the  statutory'  rate  are  generally  highly 
competitive  and  tend  to  operate  on  small 
profit  margins.  The  Congress  must 
carefully  weigh  the  effect  of  mandatory 
cost  increases  in  terms  of  the  operating 
margins  of  the  affected  industries  based 
on  their  competitive  position  in  the 
marketplace 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  get 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  a  mo- 
ment ago  to  the  effect  that  in  his  judg- 
ment, based  upon  his  own  familiarity 
with  business,  about  half  a  million  peo- 
ple would  be  immediately  affected.  Does 
the  Senator  mean  adversely  affected,  by 
losing  their  positions? 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.     It  is  my  opinion 
that  when  this  law  is  placed  in  effect,  if 
it  is  placed  in  effect  in  the  present  form 
of  the  bill,  approximate  ly  a  half  million 
people  who  are  the  least  efficient  work- 
ers, as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  describes 
them,  will  lose  their  jobs.    It  is  an  un- 
pleasant  fact  of   life,   but   the   average 
businessman   in  this  country   is   pretty 
close  to  the  wall  so  far  as  cutting  ex- 
penses further  is  concerned.    I  can  re- 
member the  day  in  the  retail  business 
when  a  10-percent  profit  was  not  an  un- 
usual   return.      Today    the    average    is 
about  2' 2  percent.    The  pad  of  some  7'2 
percent,  with  which  the  merchant  used 
to  be  able  to  say.  "Well,  we  will  stop  doing 
this;  we  will  cut  costs  this  way,"  is  no 
longer  there.   Competition  has  removed 
it.    High  taxation  has  removed  it,  until 
today  there  is  not  much  room  to  wriggle 
between  the  position  and  Uie  wall.     In 
fact,  m  the  retail  industry  I  am  highly 
concerned    about   what   any   decline   of 
sales  would  do  over  a  period  of,  say.  6 
months.    I  can  remember  that  in  the  de- 
pression of  1929  our  little  business  did 
not  make  any  money  for  5  years,  but  we 
stm-ived.    We  got  along.    We  could  not 
do  that  any  more,  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  away  our  ability  to  create 
surpltises.    It  has  taken  away  our  ability 
to  be  fiexible;   and  the  Government  is 
now  about  to  inject  itself  further  into  a 
very  important  cost  part  of  the  retail  and 
service  business. 

So  that  we  are  approaching  the  day 
when,  with  lowered  sales,  a  10-percent 
reduction  over  a  period  of  6  months  could 
do  very  serious  damage  to  industry  in 
this  country.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  do  riot  need  to  pile  anj  more 
Government  interference  on  any  busi- 
nesses in  this  country. 

The  country  is  still  faced  with  infla- 
tionary pressures,  and  the  Congress  mtist 
consider  the  effect  of  an  inciease  in  the 
minimum  wage  in  terms  of  its  impact  on 
the  overall  economy.  The  nature  of  the 
problem  is  illustrated  in  a  lelUr  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  by  Adm 
John  S.  McCain  who  presented  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  In  refer- 
ence to  S.  1046.  The  following  is  taken 
from  Admiral  McCain's  letter  to  the 
chairman: 

As  Indicated  in  Its  title.  S.  1048  wonld 
broaden  the  coverage  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  would 
Increase  the  minimum  wage  of  employees 
covered  by  the  act  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  hour 
The  Department  of  the  Navy,  in  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  opposes  certain 
features  of  S.  1046,  but  defers  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  the  broad  economic  and  labor 
policies  Involved. 

The  Department  of  Defense  points  out  that 
subject  hUl  would  place  a  certain  nimaber  of 
the  Department's  contractors  under  coverage 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  who  are  not 
now  covered  by  the  act  because  they  are  not 
engaged  In  commerce  or  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce.  ALso.  an  Increase  of 
the  minimum  wage  under  the  I»air  Labor 
Standards  Act  would  have  an  upward  In- 
fluence upon  all  waee-s  generally.  Enact- 
ment of  6  104«  would,  therefore,  have  a 
budgetary  impact  upon  the  I>partment  of 
Defense  by  virtue  of  Increased  labor  co«ts 
to   contractors    which    would    inevnably    be 


passed  on  to  the  Department.  The  amount 
of  such  increased  costs  Is  not  ascertainable 
to  any  realistic  degree. 

That  is  what  I  brought  out  earlier. 
We  cannot  say  with  any  degree  of  com- 
plete accuracy  what  the  total  increased 
cost  would  be. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  by  his  last  statement  that  we 
know  that  this  raised  minimum  struc- 
ture will  project  itself  far  beyond  the 
indtistries  directly  affected,  but  that  w^e 
do  not  know  how  far  beyond? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  is  no  way 
to  tell,  without  doing  it,  so  as  to  know  at 
one  time  all  the  job  characteristics  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  job  classifica- 
tions in  this  countrj-.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  one  man  who  has  that  abil- 
ity. I  think  we  can  come  to  some  gen- 
eral conclusions.  I  hope  to  have  some 
ficrures  relating  to  this  subject  before  the 
debate  ends. 

Any  increase  in  the  statutory  mini- 
mum wage  must  ultimately  be  reflected 
in  an  increase  in  all  wages  since  unions 
have  an  obligation  to  their  members  to 
preserve  existing  differentials. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  I  have 
oftentimes  dtu-ing  the  discussion  re- 
ferred to  the  differentials  which  must 
be  maintained.  I  siiggest  that  it  be- 
comes the  resjxinsibility  of  union  lead- 
ers to  negotiate  to  keep  these  differen- 
tials as  they  are  today,  and  not  allow 
them  to  come  closer  and  closer  together. 
The  first  witness  heard  was  George 
Mcany.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  who 
has  appeai-ed  several  times  m  support 
of  an  increased  minimum  wage  and  an 
extrrLSJon  of  the  act's  coveraj:"  A  le- 
view  of  his  t€,':timony  shows  thst  Mr. 
Meany  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  any 
minimum  wage  set  by  Congress  provides 
a  floor  for  all  wages  and  necessitates 
wage  increases  for  all  workers  to  main- 
tain the  di/Ierential  for  skilled  workers. 
He  said: 

Let  us  begin  by  recognizing  that  the  earn- 
ings of  millions  of  American  workers  are 
keyed  directly  to  the  Federal  minimum 
wage. 

That  statement  comes  from  George 
Meany,  president  of  AFL-CIO, 

Mr,  Max  Greenberg.  president.  Retail. 
Wholesale,  and  Department  Store  Union, 
AFLr-CIO,  also  said: 

There  obviously  will  be  some  upward 
pressure  by  those  people  who  are  today  rc;- 
ceivlng  HJ25  so  tliat  they  will  move  forward. 
I  am  sure  we  want  something  like  that  to 
happen. 

The  reason  we  today  consider  the  retail 
worker  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  economic 
ladder  Is  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  so 
many  who  are  making  less  than  a  dollar. 
If  everybody  was  making  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter,  obviously,  when  we  went  in  to  bar- 
gain for  those  people  whom  we  have  organ- 
ized, we  would  be  able  to  get  them  a  fairly 
attractive  wage. 

These  are  two  statements  from  prom- 
inent labor  leaders  who  recognize  that 
the  wages  of  American  workers  are  keyed 
directly  to  the  minimum  wage,  and 
that  any  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
means  an  increase  in  all  wages. 
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I  repeat  that  vvp  cannot  be  against 
wase  increases,  per  se  However,  we 
must  maintain  a  realistic  position  eco- 
nomically When  vvaa;e  increases  are  not 
called  for.  to  make  them  by  government 
fiat,  in  effect,  work.^  a  hardship  on  the 
economic  system,  and  it  works  a  hard- 
ship on  the  very  people  we  are  tr>-ing  to 
help. 

So  these  prominent  labor  leaders 
recognize  that  they  must  go  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  to  get  higher  wages  for 
those  they  represent.  That  is  their  re- 
sponsibility The  labor  movement  recog- 
nizes the  fact— and  this  is  particularly 
ti-ue  in  the  craft  unions — that  the  dif- 
ferential has  a  great  effect  on  American 
productivity,  and  they  must  maintain 
this  differential.  When  the  minimum 
wage  becomes  $1.25,  the  man  who  has  an 
agreement  calling  for  $1.50  feels  that 
that  is  not  enough  of  a  differential  to 
recognize  his  superiority.  So  .the  bar- 
gaining goes  on.  and  he  comes  out  with  a 
higher  wa^'e  Our  labor  leaders  know 
that. 

The  proponents  of  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wase  accept  rising  price  levels 
as  a  necessary  corollary  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  following'  colloquy  between 
Senator  Goldw.mer  and  Mr.  Meany  is 
significant : 

Senator  Goldw.\ter  •  •  •  Now.  we  are 
talking  about  a  $1.25  minimum.  I  do  not 
care  what  the  figure  Is — »1.50  or  $110.  what- 
ever It  Is.  How  long  would  It  be  before  that 
would  become  an  unbearably  low  minimum, 
since  we  would  have  to  raise  wages  all  the 
way  up  the  scale — how  long  would  it  be  be- 
fore $1.25  became  the  75  cents  or  50  cente 
of  todays 

Mr  Meant  I  do  not  know  how  long  it 
would  be,  but  It  would  come  Inevitably.  It 
has  to  cfme  under  our  system  and  our  econ- 
omy. A:id  If  you  look  over  the  history  of  the 
econop-iic  progress  here  In  America.  I  will 
admit  It  has  got  to  come  We  have  a  high 
wage- high  price  economy:  and  under  that 
3<jrt  of  All  ec^momy.  we  have  the  best  stand- 
ards In   the   world,  comparatively  speaking. 

Now.  you  say  how  long  will  It  be  before 
the  $1  25  becomes  the  75  cents  of  10  years 
ago.  I  don't  know.  But  to  me  It  is  In- 
evitable   that    It  will   come. 

Here  asa;n  we  have  the  top  labor 
leader  of  the  United  States  recognizing 
an  economic  fact  of  life,  that  it  will  be 
one  more  Congress  or  two  more  Con- 
gresses before  we  are  going  to  go 
through  this  same  performance  again. 
I  believe  that  almost  anyone  could  very 
intelligently  take  a  project  calendar  and 
almost  tell  the  year  when  we  will  be 
asked  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  again, 
because  by  artificial  action  by  Grovern- 
ment  the  present  one  has  become  an 
unliveable  wage, 

I  do  not  care  how  much  a  man  earns 
an  hour,  if  he  earns  it.  If  a  man  can 
earn  SI 00  an  hour,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
paid  tiiat  However,  if  he  can  earn  only 
50  cents  an  hour,  he  should  not  be  paid 
$1  25  an  hour 

Mr  George  H.  Kunball,  who  appeared 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  said: 

The  Inflatlonjiry  aspvect  of  an  Increased  or 
extended  Federal  mlnimimi  wage  also  must 
be  carefully  examined.  The  Imposition  of  a 
Federal  minimum  wage  affects  not  only  mar- 
ginal   workers    earning   less   than    the  mini- 


mum, but  all  workers.  If  existing  wage  differ- 
entials are  to  be  maintained 

We  have  an  expression  up  there  in  the  sea- 
port where  I  live,  When  the  tide  comes  In 
all  the  costs  go  up.'"  So,  If  you  put  in  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour  for  a  begin- 
ner, a  starter,  or  a  learner,  then  your  expe- 
rienced people,  you  have  got  to  pay  them  92 
or  $2.50  an  hour. 

President  Eisenbower  a  year  ago  asked  us 
to  try  to  keep  our  cost  of  business  down  and 
try  not  to  raise  our  prices.  Now.  there  are 
only  one  or  two  things  that  cotild  possibly 
happen  If  this  wage  and  hour  law  does  go 
through  affecting  retailers;  It  would  mean 
that  we  would  have  to  either  raise  our  prices 
or  curtail  our  services. 

Under  sound  persounel  administration,  an 
employer  cannot  raise  the  wage  floor  for  the 
minimum  skilled  employe  without  making 
comparable  adjustments  up  the  line  for 
higher  skilled  and  more  experienced  workers. 

Thus,  the  entire  payroll  must  be  adjusted 
upward  If  a  sound  wage  structure,  as  well  as 
good  employee  morale,  are  to  be  maintained. 
This  :s  especially  true  In  a  personalized 
service  business  such  as  retailing. 

We  believe  that  high  wages  which  re- 
sult from  increased  productivity  have 
provided  Americans  with  the  world's 
highest  living  standards.  But  high 
wages  established  by  Government  flat 
and  not  accompanied  by  any  increase  in 
output  can  only  result  in  economic  disas- 
ter for  all  of  us.  Again,  a  colloquy  be- 
tween Senator  Goldwateh  and  Mr. 
Meany  throws  light  on  the  direction  in 
which  this  legislation  would  take  us: 

Senator  Goldwater.  You  realize,  of  course, 
that  if  we  do  that,  prices  are  going  to  go 
up.  I  think  you  mentioned  they  would  go 
up  1  percent.  But  they  are  going  to  go 
up  Now.  that  Is  an  unnatural  Increase  In 
price.   •   •   • 

Mr.  Meant.  An  unnatural  Increase  In 
price? 

Senator  Goldwater.  It  Is  an  unnatural  in- 
crease in  that  it  was  created  by  an  act  of 
Government  rather  than  an  act  of  the  eco- 
nomic system.  And  aren't  we  today  In  some 
of  o\iT  industries  having  trouble  with  un- 
natural price  increases  created  by  unearned 
wage  Increases? 

Mr.  Meant.  I  do  not  agree. 

Senator  Goldwatik.  You  do  not  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  Meant.  No. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Well,  let  me  cite  an 
example  of  France.  France  had  a  5-pcrcent- 
per-year  Increase  in  her  economy.  I  think, 
between  1952  and  1958.  And  that  Is  a  goal. 
I  think,  that  some  economist*  and  some  peo- 
ple in  politics  want  to  achieve  in  this  coun- 
try by  Government  Intervention  in  the  eco- 
nomic system.  But  France  had  an  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  living  of  25  percent  between 
1956  and  1958. 

Now.  are  we  going  to  get  ourselves  In  the 
same  fix  that  France  was  in  when  she  sud- 
denly stopped  Government  Intervention  and 
went  back  to  the  natural  laws? 

Many  of  the  newly  covered  employees 
would  be  in  the  retail  and  service  in- 
dustries. Again,  the  testimony  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Kimball  is  significant.  He 
said: 

Legislated  wage  Increases  Ignore  the  basic 
economic  principle  that  a  true  wage  Increase 
results  only  when  accompanied  by  increased 
productivity  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
employees. 

If  not  accompanied  by  Increased  produc- 
tivity, they  represent  nothing  more  than 
added  costs  for  the  employer  to  assume. 
This  added  cost  cannot  be  absorbed  under 
existing  retail  margins  without  wiping  away 


the  profits  of  many  stores  and  confronting 
others   with   serious   operating   losses. 

The  division  of  research  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School  annually  reports  significant 
figures  on  department  and  specialty  store 
operations.  Flgvires  for  1957  show  a  net 
profit  after  taxes  for  all  department  stores 
of  only  2.8  percent. 

It  was  less  for  smaller  stores  doing  under 
a  million  dollars  annual  sales  volume.  In 
order  to  maintain  existing  profiu  or  remain 
In  business  at  all.  retailers  will  be  forced 
to  raise  the  price  of  their  goods  to  the  con- 
sumer If  competition  permits  This  Invites 
then  an  Inflationary  effect,  which  not  only 
nullifies  the  increase  In  purchasing  power  of 
those  receiving  the  increased  wages,  but  also 
decreases  the  purchasing  power  of  the  public 
as  a  whole. 

Therefore,  the  extension  of  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  to  retailing  carries  the  risk 
of  precipitating  two  dreaded  consequences: 
Inflation  and   unemployment 

Proposals  to  divide  the  retail  and  service 
Industries  on  the  wage  and  hour  Issue  by 
placing  some  under  the  Federal  act  while 
exempting  others  are  both  discriminatory 
and  unsound 

Such  proposals  have  been  made  many 
times  before,  but  Congress  wisely  has  seen  fit 
to  reject  them.  They  are  merely  piecemeal 
or  foot-In -the -door  approaches  designed  to 
extend  Federal  controls  In  areas  which 
properly  rest  with  the  Individual  States 

They  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
size  alone,  whether  measured  by  sales  or 
number  of  units  operated,  represents  ability 
and  obllgaUon  to  pay.  They  disregard  the 
basic  characteristics  and  competitive  nature 
of  retailing.  No  division  of  the  Industry, 
whether  Imposed  on  the  basis  of  sales  vol- 
ume, number  of  units  maintained,  or  type 
of  ownership,  can  be  effected  without 
creating  most  serious  inequities.  Aside 
froi.i  the  principles  Involved,  such  an  ap- 
proach would  impose  Insurmountable  ad- 
ministrative and  enforcement  problems.  It 
Is  axiomatic  that  laws  should  not  stand  If 
they  cannot  be  enforced. 

Any  such  division  of  the  trade  would  not 
only  discriminate  against  the  larger  em- 
ployer, but  seriously  injure  the  smaller  em- 
ployer, Intended  to  be  exempt. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  interject  here 
an  additional  reason  why  American  busi- 
nessmen should  not  be  encroached  upon 
further  by  the  Federal  Government.  Mr. 
Kimball  touched  on  it  lightly.  I  refer  to 
the  administrative  and  enforcement 
problems.  The  average  retail  business 
today  has  from  one  to  a  dozen  employees 
who  do  nothing  but  fill  out  reports  for  the 
Federal  Government.  I  can  assure  Sen- 
ators that  it  is  a  never-ending  task. 
This  means  the  Imposition  of  further  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  on  not  only 
the  retailer,  but  on  all  service  trades  and 
every  other  business  covered  by  the  act  as 
well.  It  may  not  be  a  big  burden  to  a 
large  institution:  but  to  a  small  instlti-- 
tion.  it  is  a  big  burden. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  the  constant 
danger  of  forgetting  to  file  one  of  the 
reports.  They  are  so  multitudinous  I 
cannot  relate  them  all.  It  is  necessary 
to  file  literally  thousands  of  them  with 
the  Federal  Government  every  year.  If 
we  forget  one.  we  are  liable  to  a  fine:  we 
are  even  liable  to  a  jail  sentence.  This  Is 
an  additional  burden  placed  on  American 
business  which  I  do  not  believe  should  be 
placed  on  American  business. 

In  many  industries,  increased  pro- 
ductivity results  from  the  equipment 
available    to    workers    which    increases 
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their  output.  With  most  of  the  addi- 
tional workers  who  would  be  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  it  is  diCBcult  to  increase  their 
productivity  through  the  application  of 
more  capital  equipment.  Hence,  their 
coverage  will  either  jeopardize  their  jobs 
or  result  In  infiationary  wage  increases. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  increased  productivity  should  be 
reflected  in  lower  prices  which  will  bene- 
fit all  of  America's  consumers  rather  than 
in  wage  increases  which  exclude  retired 
people  and  many  others  from  partici- 
pating in  the  fruits  of  America's  growing 
economy 

This  is  another  economic  fact  of  life 
which  is  overlooked  by  the  proponents 
of  the  mea.sure  The  whole  intent  of 
the  free  enterprise  .system  is  to  provide 
lower  prices,  not  higher  prices.  We  do 
not  want  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  the 
handmade  automobile,  or  back  to  the 
days  of  the  hand-sewn  garment.  We 
want  to  pass  on  the  increases  in  profits 
and  the  increases  in  earnings  to  the 
American  buying  public,  not  constantly 
apply  them  to  the  wage  earner. 

Much  of  the  trouble  in  which  elderly 
people  find  themselves  today  certainly 
stems  from  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
been  passing  on  to  the  American  public 
the  increases  in  productivity  which  are 
reflected  in  lower  prices,  We  should  be 
doing  this.  We  are  not  able  to  do  it  be- 
cause of  the  demands  of  labor  and  now 
the  demands  of  Government  that  we  ap- 
ply this  increase  only  in  the  field  rep- 
resented by  the  wage  earner. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  brought 
out  this  point,  and  has  made  it  so  clear 
that  the  increases  in  prices  which  have 
already  been  sustained  throughout  the 
operation  of  the  minimum  wage  law  un- 
doubtedly will  be  larger  if  the  proposed 
provision  comes  into  existence  as  law.  as 
shown  by  the  report  from  Harvard,  which 
the  Senator  has  ju.st  read. 

That  very  fact  is  the  thing  which  i? 
disturbing  most  of  the  elderly  people  of 
my  State.  The  Senator.  I  think,  knows 
that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
other  States,  perhaps,  my  State  has  with- 
in its  borders  more  elderly  people  who 
have  retired,  proportionately  to  its  pop- 
ulation, than  any  other  State.  Those 
people  have  noted  the  inflationary 
spirals,  the  never-ending  increases  in 
prices,  with  tremendous  apprehension, 
because  Inflation  destroys  their  ability 
to  live  on  the  basis  on  which  they  had 
prepared  themselves  to  live,  and  on  which 
they  thought,  under  our  American  sys- 
tem, they  were  safe  in  expecting  to  live 

I  think  nothing  would  be  more  un- 
forgivable of  the  Senate  and  Congress 
at  this  time,  in  considering  this  measure, 
than  to  forget  the  plight  of  millions  of 
people  who  are  not  receiving  public  bene- 
fits, who  have  managed  their  economic 
lives  with  reasonable  caution  and  care. 
Although  they  thought  they  could  fore- 
see reasonable  independence  for  the  rest 


of  their  lives,  they  now  find  that  their 
ability  to  live  comfortably  is  destroyed  or 
impaired  greatly  by  Government  inter- 
vention. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will, 
over  and  over  again,  drive  home  that 
point.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate,  or 
anyone  in  Congress,  wants  to  be  unkind 
or  thoughtless  of  this  fact.  Neverthe- 
less, this  inflationary  spiral,  which  the 
two  able  and  intelligent  labor  leaders, 
whom  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  just 
quoted  from  the  hearing  record,  admit 
is  a  part  of  the  history,  is  destructive  of 
the  independence  of  miUions  of  fine, 
elderly  people  in  our  country. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  arguments 
every  Senator  and  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  want  to  re- 
call before  he  casts  a  vote  to  increase  this 
spiral,  to  increase  the  always  upward 
level  of  prices,  and  substantially  and 
further  to  impair,  and  in  many  cases 
destroy,  the  ability  of  elderly  people  to 
live  in  some  degree  of  comfort  off  of  their 
savings. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  for  that  observation. 
Let  me  say  that  Arizona  has  a  very  high 
percentage  of  retired  persons.  Is  it  not 
a  rather  unusual  paradox  that  we  gather 
here  for  a  special  session,  one  aim  of 
which  is  to  pass  a  minimum  wage  law 
that  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
retired  persons  to  live,  and  then  we  shall 
pass  a  law  to  take  care  of  the  medical 
expenses  of  the  retired  persons.  I  main- 
tain that  if  the  Federal  Government  had 
kept  itself  out  of  these  fields  that  re- 
quire infiation  as  the  answer  and  destroy 
the  plans  of  retired  people,  we  would  not 
have  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  plight 
of  an  unknown  number  of  people  over 
65  years  of  age,  as  it  relates  to  their 
medical  expenses.  In  Arizona  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  very 
prudently  during  their  lives  provided 
fimds  on  which  they  could  retire.  But 
after  getting  the  funds,  they  find  them 
insufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  living. 
Who  is  to  blame  for  that?  I  think  the 
Congress  and  the  Government  have  to 
take  that  blame,  because  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  acting  on  infiation  is  the 
Federal  Government,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  acting  on  increased  costs 
in  this  country  is  the  cost  of  conducting 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
and  the  local  governments. 

So  here  we  sit,  with  a  few  days  in 
which  to  act;  and  we  are  going  to  take 
care  of  those  over  65  years  of  age.  and 
then  we  are  going  to  turn  around  and 
kick  them  in  the  pants.  That  does  not 
make  sense  to  me.  A  great  many  of 
these  people  will  not  be  able  to  get  along, 
as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

So  what  is  the  next  answer?  Then 
some  Member  of  Congress  introduces  a 
bill  to  take  care  of  the  cost-of-living 
problems,  in  connection  with  their  homes 
and  everything  else,  of  these  people. 
The  end  result  of  all  this  will  be  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  take  over. 
Mr.  George  Meany.  president  of  the 
AFLr-CIO,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee,  showed  a  callous  disre- 
gard for  the  jobs  of  those  individuals  who 
would  be  severed  from  the  payroll  if  the 


minimum  wage  were  raised  beyond  the 
point  which  an  employer  could  meet  He 
said: 

Let's  get  practical  about  It.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  moral  question  here.  Let  me  put  it 
quite  clearly.  If  a  business  for  any  reason 
at  all,  must  base  Its  existence  on  paying  less 
than  a  decent  wage,  I  say  it  has  no  right 
to  exist.     I   think  that   Is  plain. 

And  again,  in  the  following  colloquy: 

Mr  Meant.  If  his  profit  depended  on  pay- 
ing less  than  the  minimum  wage,  then  I 
say  he  shouldn't  be  In  business. 

Senator  Proutt.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  minimum  wage.  I  am  talking  about  any 
wage,  whether  it  be  »2  an  hour  of  $1.50  an 
hour.  He  has  to  show  a  profit  In  order  to 
stay  In  business,  and  that  means  a  profit  on 
the  services  performed  by  each  one  of  his 
employees.     Isn't   that   logical? 

Mr  Meant.  Well,  again  I  say  I  dont  agree 
with  you  when  you  get  to  below  a  minimum 
wage. 

Senator  Peodtt.  You  are  saying  If  he  Is 
unable  to  pay  a  minimum  wage,  he  should  go 
out  of  business? 

Mr.  Meant.  That  Is  right. 

I  heard  that  colloquy,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  believe  that  Mr.  Meany 
meant  that.  He  has  come  up  the  hard 
way  in  this  world;  he  has  worked  all  his 
life  to  get  where  he  is;  and  I  imagine 
there  were  times  in  his  life  when  he 
worked  for  a  wage  below  what  he 
thought  he  should  be  receiving.  But  he 
had  to  have  a  job.  In  this  countrj'  there 
are  literally  hundreds  of  thousands,  if 
not  millions,  of  people  who.  as  I  said 
earlier,  are  not  particularly  concerned 
with  what  pay  they  receive.  They  want 
a  job,  and  they  will  take  a  below  mini- 
mum standard  wage  just  to  be  em- 
ployed— employed  temporarily,  prob- 
ably, in  many  cases.  But  nevertheless, 
that  fact  exists.  And  regardless  of  this 
law.  that  fact  will  continue  to  exist. 

I  may  say  that  in  connection  with  the 
matter  of  salaries.  I  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  studies  among  the  people  with 
whom  I  have  worked  at  different  levels 
during  my  life.  I  have  listed  10  subjects 
which  I  thought  were  of  importance  to 
people  working;  subjects  such  as — al- 
though I  hate  to  use  the  word — security, 
which  means  they  will  be  working  10 
or  20  years  from  now,  and  other  sub- 
jects, such  as  conditions,  salaries,  and 
so  forth.  I  have  asked  them  to  give 
to  each  one  of  them  a  number,  to 
indicate  their  opinion  of  its  importance 
in  connection  with  their  jobs.  Salary 
has  never  gone  above  No.  7  in  that  con- 
nection, in  my  studies:  and  it  will  be 
found  generally  that  salary  is  not  the 
determining  factor  in  looking  for  a  job. 
If  that  were  true,  there  probably  would 
not  be  any  ministers  today,  because  the 
ministry  is  about  as  low  paid  a  profession 
as  any  I  know  of:  and  many  politicians 
would  go  out  of  this  business — I  do  not 
now  speak  of  it  at  this  level — because 
most  political  levels  pay  too  small  a 
salary. 

People  go  to  work  chiefly  because  they 
like  the  jobs.  Certainly  most  of  us  in 
this  body  could  do  better  economically 
on  the  outside.  But  we  like  politics: 
we  think  this  is  an  expression  of  service 
to  our  country. 

Similarly,  a  soldier  certainly  can  make 
more  money  on  the  outside     A  boy  who 
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flies  a  B-o2  makes  less  than  one-third  of 
what  is  made  by  one  who  flies  commer- 
cially the  same  aircraft,  today.  But  the 
boy  who  flies  the  B-52  is  not  in  a  rush 
to  eet  out  of  the  service,  for  he  feels  he 
15  doing  something  by  being  in  the  .serv- 
ice, and  that  feeling  is  part  of  the  re- 
muneration of  doing  the  job. 

So,  in  my  obsei-vation.  a  man  does 
not  go  down  a  long  list  of  jobs  and  pick 
out  the  highest  paid  one  He  picks  a 
job  that  he  thinks  he  will  like,  a  job  m 
which  he  thinks  he  will  render  service. 
and  m  which  he  will  b'-  happy  So  he 
goes  to  work.  And  if  he  does  a  uood  lob, 
he  will  wind  up  making  pay  commenni- 
rate  with  the  job 

Mr,  Meany  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  he  is  not  concerned  at  all  for  tliu^ 
employees  who  would  lose  their  jobs  if 
their  employer  were  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. I  feel  certain  that  empl'V.-ee.s  who 
are  the  potential  victims  of  Mr  Meanys 
program  for  unemplojinent  do  not  share 
his  views  m  thi.s  matter,  and  tiiat  whom- 
ever else  he  speak.s  for.  he  does  not  speak 
for  them. 

This  view  of  Mr  Meany  s.  incidentally. 
is  shared  by  at  least  one  other  member 
of  the  committee  who  has  also,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  asserted  that  there  should 
be  no  exemptions  of  any  kind  from  the 
application  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act;  that  ever:/  employee,  without  ex- 
ception, employed  m  an  enterprise  en- 
gaged in  any  activity  affectm?  interstate 
commerce,  should  be  covered  by  the 
minimum  wage  law  Gom^  even  f'or- 
ther,  the  same  member  has  asserted  that 
coverage  should  be  based  not  on  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  on  the  allegedly  even 
broader  basis  of  the  Constitution's  c;en- 
eral  welfare  clause.  This  is  a  propo- 
sition of  considerable  legai  dubiousness, 
which  reflects,  however,  the  reckless  and 
irresponsible  tampering  with  the  es.^en- 
tial  structure  of  our  free  econom.y  which 
characterizes  so  much  of  the  proposed 
legislation  m  the  welfare  area.  And 
egurlier  today  I  read  part  of  the  state- 
ments made  last  n.,;ht  by  llie  Senator 
from  Oregon  which  be-ar  out.  here  on 
the  floor,  the  statements  to  which  I  now 
refer,  which  were  made  m  the  commit- 
tee. 

Paradoxically,  this  same  committee 
member,  who  had  expressed  opposition 
to  any  and  all  exemptions,  en  another 
occasion  suggested  that  an  exemption 
for  a  certain  industry,  particularly  active 
in  his  own  State,  be  left  intact,  thus  re- 
moving the  employees  m  that  industry 
from  the  act's  overtime  provisions.  In 
making  this  inconsistent  suggestion,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  labor  unions  oper- 
ating in  that  particular  industry  pre- 
ferred that  the  employees  in  the  indus- 
try be  denied  the  statutory  b^'nef^ts  pro- 
vided by  the  law.  The  reason  for  their 
attitude  IS  a  simple  one:  It  would  merely 
make  it  more  difScult  for  the  union  to 
organize  these  employees.  That  is.  union 
membership  becomes  less  attractive  in 
-ome  industries  when  G'>vemment  guar- 
antees the  employees  a  minimum  wage. 

This  provides  some  indication  that  the 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  with  which  organ- 
ized labor  supports  increase  and  exten- 
sion of  the  mini.Tium  -xage,  allegedly  out 


-,f  humamtarian  concern  for  low-wa^e 
employee's,  may  well  be  tempered  where 
application  of  the  .-statutory  minimum 
wa-'''  would  result  m  ".'.f;ike:..:ig  t^e 
union.  It  raises  some  doubts  atxjut  the 
genuineness  of  the  professed  c^incern  of 
the  leaders  of  oreamzed  labor  for  the 
welfare  of  unorganized  workers,  in  con- 
trast with  their  unquestioned  concern 
for  the  strengthening  of  their  unions. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Meany 's  position  that  an  employer  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  statutory  mini- 
num  wage  should  go  out  of  business — 
with  the  necessarily  consequent  loss  of 
jobs  to  his  employees — is  distinctly  In 
conflict  w-th  the  stated  policy  of  the 
minimum  wage  law  itself.  Section  2(b) 
of  the  act  .states: 

It  IS  hereby  declared  tn  be  the  policy  of 
thl.s  act.  through  the  exercise  by  Congresi 
of  Its  power  to  regulate  cotninerce  among 
the  several  States  and  with  foreign  nations, 
to  correct  and  as  rapidly  as  practicable  to 
eliminate  the  conditions  above  referred  to 
in  such  Industries  without  substantially 
curtailing    employment    or    earning    power. 

The  committee  bill   does  not  modify 

this  declaration  of  policy,  and  therefore 
we  presume  that  its  supporters  do  not 
intend  to  nullify  it  and  sharply  disagree 
with  Mr  Meany.  But  we  feel  strongly 
that  in  retaining  the  stated  congressional 
policy  tliey  are  merely  preserving  the 
language  while  simultaneously  destroy- 
i.-ig  it,-,  content  by  means  of  many  of  the 
amendments  contained  in  the  committee 
bill. 

In  discussing  an  appropriate  minimum 
wage,  the  impression  has  frequently  t)een 
given  that  an  entire  family  is  basically 
.supported  by  the  wages  earned  by  the 
recipient  uf  the  '■tatutory  minimum  'V^'e 
fmd  that,  in  many  case^,  ih  ise  who  are 
not  covered  under  the  existing  law.  or 
those  who  are  not  earning  the  m.nimum 
wage,  are  new  entrants  into  the  iatxvr 
mark^'t.  part-time  workers,  or  older  peo- 
ple. The  individuals  affected  are  a  con- 
stantly changing  group. 

The  following  colloquy  between  Sena- 
tor Prouty  and  Mr.  Meany  is  signifi- 
cant 

Senator  Phoutt.  Another  question:  How 
did  you  arrive  at  this  figure  of  •1.25?  Wby 
wouldn't   •!  50   be   better? 

Mr  Mf-\.vt,  'Well  this  Is  a  field  where 
you've  got  to  make  a  little  progress.  It  Is 
quite  obvious  that  the  minimum  standard, 
the  minimum  yearly  wage  required  for  what 
we  call  a  decent,  normal  standard  of  living 
Is  still  going  to  be  far  above  what  this  »l-25 
will  bring. 

la  fact,  the  minimum  Is  MJ2CX),  isn't  it? 

Mr    RUTTENBBRG.  It  Is  $4  600. 

The  data  to  which  Mr.  Ruttenberg  re- 
ferred is  based  on  a  study  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  which  was 
described  as  a  city  worker's  family 
budget  Many  of  the  employees  covered 
by  this  legislation  are  not  city  workers, 
and  they  are  not  the  sole  support  of  a 
family.  On  the  contrary,  their  earnings 
supplement  those  of  others  in  the  family, 
providing  the  entire  family  with  an  in- 
come far  in  excess  of  the  minimum  rec- 
ommended by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics 

Certainly,  the  Congress  cannot  legis- 
late minimum  living  standards  of  $4,200, 
much  less  $4,600.  for  individuals  or  fami- 


lies based  on  the  concept  of  a  minimum 
wage  for  an  individual  worker. 

I  might  mject  here  this  one  overlooked 
fact,  that  while  in  the  retail  field,  in  the 
lower  end  of  it.  we  might  say,  the  hourly 
rate  of  $1.81,  which  was  the  average  in 
May.  is  not  favorably  comparable  to  the 
rates  paid  in  construction  and  manufac- 
turing, nevertheless  the  ma.!ority  of  these 
people  work  all  year  I  would  say  in 
most  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  per- 
,son  who  works  all  year  has  a  better  an- 
nual earning  than  the  person  who  works 
on  an  hourly  basis.  Mf.ny  union  leaders 
are  now  recognizing  this  fact  and  are 
turning  toward  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage.  I  could  discuss  that  subject  at 
some  later  date,  but  I  merely  wanted  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  what  they  are 
aiming  this  legislation  at  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  better  field  for  making  a  living 
than  the  field  of  employment  \*here  a 
person  works  a  week  or  two  at  a  time, 
and  then  is  off  a  week,  or  m  an  industry 
which  depends  on  seasonal  production. 

Another  view  of  the  impact  on  wage 
differentials  was  given  by  Mr  H.  B. 
Devinny.  vice  president  and  duector  of 
industrial  relations  of  the  Davison 
Chemical  Co..  Baltimore.  Md..  who  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.     He  declared; 

The  Impact  of  minimum  wag«  lectalsU<m 
Is  not  confined  to  the  labor  costs  at  tiM 
minimum. 

In  Its  Initial  impact,  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation will  narrow  down  or  eliminate  some 
of  the  preexisting  wage  differentials  above  th« 
minimum  But  the  law  does  not  change  the 
underlying  realities  that  produced  and 
sustain  these  wage  differentials. 

These  wage  differentials  are  highly  prized 
by  working  people  and  are  tilghly  useful  la 
allocating  and  recruiting  human  resources  of 
varying  skills  and  talents,  and  in  terms  of 
risk  and  working  condltloru. 

Wage  differentials  exist  In  all  societies  and 
perform  highly  essential  functions.  They 
can  be  counted  on  to  rswssert  themselves 
after  a  new  minimum  Is  fixed — to  Induce  a 
spreading  of  upward  changes  in  wage  rates 
In  general  from  those  directly  affected  by 
the  minimum  wage  law  to  others  above  the 
minimum  not  directly  affected. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  minimum  *  .^e 
legislation  both  "Jacks  up"  the  whole  waire 
rate  structure  and  increases  Us  rigidity  It 
Is  on  the  desirability  of  these  effects  that 
fundamental  disagreement  develops. 

Those  who  support  Increases  In  the  mini- 
mum wage  may  be,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
becoming  underwriters  of  Inflation.  Why 
are  labor  leaders  with  few  or  even  no  mem- 
bers working  at  the  minimum  wage  so  In- 
terested In  getting  lawmakers  to  do  their 
work  for  them? 

Mr.  Devinny  answered  this  question  by 
inserting  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  7.  1955      It  read: 

Union  locals  In  the  garment  Industry  were 
Instructed  today  to  seek  a  general  wage  In- 
crease for  150,000  workers  when  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  goes  to  tl  an  hour  March  1. 
The  mandate  was  Issued  by  the  general  ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  International  Ladles' 
Oarm*»nt  Workers'  Union.  AFL.  at  Its  semi- 
annual meeting  here.  David  Dublnsky.  the 
union's  president,  said  the  wage  drive  was 
Uitended  to  counteract  the  "squeeze"  that 
would  he  put  on  the  Itulustry's  pay  struc- 
ture by  the  addition  of  25  cents  an  hotir  to 
the  Government-enforced  wage  floor 

He  explained  It  this  way:  When  a  worker 
now  earning  less  than  $1  an  hour  moves  up 
to  $\,   the  spread  between   his  earning  and 
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those  of  workers  making  more  than  (1  will 
be  narrowed  The  union  proposes  to  main- 
tain the  present  balance  between  Jobs  by  In- 
sisting that  employers  give  workers  In  the 
over-$l  bracket  Increases  proportionate  to 
those  the  under-tl  group  will  get  auto- 
matically. 

It  would  be  totally  unrealistic  for  us 
to  legislate  in  the  general  area  of  labor 
cost^  at  a  time  when  foreign  competition 
is  becoming  increasingly  important. 
Real  wages  based  on  productivity  can  be 
supported,  but  If.  in  our  eagerness  to  aid 
those  who  are  paid  marginal  wages,  we 
destroy  their  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment in  competition  with  workers 
abroad,  we  will  have  performed  a  great 
disservice  to  the  American  people. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  coun- 
try's economic  history  has  been  the  vir- 
tually continuous  improvement  in  the 
real  wages  of  Americans,  and  in  the 
standards  of  living  based  upon  them. 
We  are  eager  to  see  this  process  accel- 
erate. However,  we  do  not  believe  that 
Federal  legislation  can  guarantee  higher 
standards  of  living  or  employment. 

Considering  all  of  the  adverse  effects 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  rate 
at  this  time  would  have  on  the  thousands 
of  small  businesses,  and  especially  the 
workingman  whom  this  bill  is  intended 
to  benefit,  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  legislation  which  would  increase  the 
present  statutory  minimum  rate  of  $1 
I>er  hour. 

Ef'MCT    ON    EMPLOYMENT 

We  have  already  discu.ssed  the  effects 
on  employment.  I  should  like  to  pursue 
it  a  little  further  here. 

Many  individuals  would  prefer  to  earn 
what  might  be  regarded  by  some  as  a 
low  wage  than  be  totally  unemployed. 
We  must  maintain  a  reasonable  balance 
between  minimum  wages  and  employ- 
ment possibilities. 

The  Congress  has  enacted  measures  to 
assist  the  States  in  financing  of  their 
unemployment  compensation  programs. 
We  have  an  obligation  not  to  add  to  un- 
employment by  imposing  burdens  on  em- 
ployers which  will  only  result  in  adding 
to  the  unemployment  rolls  in  those  areas 
where  wage  levels  are  low  and  where 
unemployment  is  al.so  at  peak  levels. 

There  are  counties.*  groups  of  em- 
ployees in  areas  which  for  one  reason  or 
another  are  encountering  economic  dis- 
tress who  would  prefer  to  see  their  pres- 
ent employers  remain  in  business  than 
to  be  forced  to  accept  relief  or  unem- 
ployment compensation  because  the  Con- 
gress had  established  a  minimum  wage 
which  their  employers  could  not  pay  and 
still  remain  in  business. 

I  favor  wages  based  on  human  needs 
which  are  consistent  with  maintaining 
employment  opportunities  The  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  committee  shows 
that  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour 
for  a  vastly  increa.sed  coverage  will 
jeopardize  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties of  many  individuals  who  are  now 
F>erforming  useful  work,  maintaining 
their  self-respect,  and  advancing  their 
economic  status  through  acquiring  ex- 
perience in  industries  paying  the  present 
minimum  wage. 

The  American  economy  is  faced  with 
increasing  foreign  competition  which  re- 


quires that  every  effort  be  exerted  to  in- 
crease efficiency  in  manufacturing  and 
simjlar  occupations.  Industrial  output 
has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than 
employment.  Hence,  it  is  essential  that 
job  opportunities  be  created  in  the  other 
segments  of  our  economy,  including  the 
services,  which  are  assuming  increasing 
importance,  so  that  workers  displaced  by 
automation  and  improved  technological 
processes  will  not  join  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed. 

It  is  apparent  to  any  observer  of  the 
American  scene  that  most  new  office 
buildings  and  apartments  have  auto- 
matic elevators  since  the  higher  wage 
scales  which  were  demanded  by  the 
building  service  employees  have  perma- 
nently displaced  elevator  operators  from 
their  jobs.  Similarly,  automatic  vend- 
ing machines  and  simplified  distribution 
systems  in  supermarkets  which  mini- 
mize the  need  of  clerks  are  proceeding  at 
a  rapid  pace. 

It  is  proposed  that  even  laundries  be 
included  under  the  broadened  coverage 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The 
problems  of  applying  Federal  legislation 
to  purely  local  activities  were  presented 
to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Andrew  Broad - 
dus.  the  president  of  the  Capital  Laundry 
&  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering.     He  said: 

We  would  call  to  your  attention  testimony 
presented  to  this  committee  In  1957  by  Mr 
Forest  I  Neal.  Jr  .  president  of  Old  Colony 
Laundries.  Qulncy,  Mass  Mr  Neal  made  the 
following  points: 

1.  That  our  business  Is  purely  local  In 
character. 

2.  That  the  area  of  competition  between 
laundries  Is  a  small  one  indeed. 

3.  That  laundries  do  not  inject  goods  into 
the  stream  of  interstate  commerce. 

4  That  our  principal  competition  is  our 
own  customer,  the  housewife,  because  these 
very  customers  can  readily  do  this  work  for 
themselves  If  our  prices  and  our  services  are 
out  of  line,  and   not  satisfactory. 

5.  That  laundries  are  truly  small  busi- 
nesses. 

6  That  laundries  have  an  extremely  high 
percentage  of  labor  costs  currently  being 
from  82  to  66  percent  of  every  sales  dollar. 

These  statements  were  made  to  congres- 
sional committees  2  years  ago  by  Mr.  Neal 
and  many  other  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Laundering  and  are  not 
less  true  today.  In  fact  there  are  many  addi- 
tional factors  which  emphasize  the  purely 
local  character  of  this  business. 

I  point  out  specifically  the  newest  threat  to 
the  unemployment  of  more  than  225,000 
people  in  the  form  of  neighborhood  coin- 
operated  laundry-machine  Installations, 
These  plants  employ  no  labor  and  as  a  result 
undersell  our  service  Industry  which  has  the 
labor  costs  in  addition  to  the  investment  on 
the  part  of  the  owner. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  automa- 
tion, in  this  case  the  coin-operated 
laundry  machine,  is  in  competition  with 
laundry  workers  regardless  of  any  statu- 
tory edict. 

Any  rapid  and  sudden  increase  in  cov- 
erage of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
which  will  accelerate  this  trend  will  cause 
serious  hardship  for  countless  indi- 
viduals. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  draw  on  my 
own  experience  of  a  lifetime.  There 
are  many,  many  departments  in  the 
average  American  store  today,  of  any 


type,  which  can  sell  merchandise  by  auto- 
mation. For  instance,  the  notions  de- 
partment, where  our  wives  buy  thread, 
needles,  ribbons,  and  so  forth,  is  such 
that  everj-  item  in  the  department  could 
be  sold  by  automatic  vending  machines. 
Much  of  the  merchandise  sold  at  a  cos- 
metics department  could  be  sold  by  vend- 
ing machines.  Much  of  the  merchandise 
displayed  in  a  men's  department,  in  a 
haberdashery,  could  be  sold  by  vending 
machines. 

The  retailers  of  America  do  not  like 
to  use  vending  machines,  because  they 
lose  a  part  of  the  personal  contact  which 
has  made  them  an  integral  part  of  our 
whole  system  of  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing, but  exactly  as  this  has  happened  in 
the  laundry  business  so  it  wiU  happen 
in  the  retail  business,  and  we  will  find 
vending  machines  replacing  people.  This 
is  not  simply  an  idle  statement  on  my 
part.  I  think  today  some  of  the  most 
profitable  investments  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket are  to  be  found  in  the  companies 
making  vending  machines,  because  there 
has  been  such  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  demand  for  the  machines. 

Mr.  President,  an  examination  of  the 
committee  bill  shows  that  businesses 
brought  under  the  act  would  be  con- 
fronted with  a  far  greater  wage  cost  in 
crease  than  one  might  expect.  It  would 
not  only  involve  raising  the  wages  of 
those  earning  less  than  the  minimum, 
but  would  also  mean  an  upward  wage 
adjustment  for  higher  paid  employees. 
To  absorb  the  cost  of  an  increase  the 
small  merchant  or  retailer  is  faced  with 
two  alternatives:  to  increase  his  prices 
or  reduce  the  number  of  his  employees. 
In  fact,  there  may  be  a  third  alterna- 
tive— he  can  go  out  of  business.  It  is 
often  impossible  for  an  individual  manu- 
facturer to  pass  added  costs  on  to  the 
consumer  by  increasing  the  price  of  his 
product.  An  increase  in  the  price  of  his 
product  might  well  place  it  out  of  com- 
petition with  similar  products  or  might 
cause  the  consumer  to  purchase  a  sub- 
stitute product.  If  an  employer  is  forced 
to  reduce  his  staff  in  order  to  mtti  the 
additional  expense,  the  result  is  in- 
creased unemployment  throughout  the 
Nation. 

THE   DEriNmoN   or   "ACTrvrrY    affecting 

COMMERCE" 

Mr.  President.  I  have  commented  on 
this  before,  but  I  wish  to  go  into  it  again 
because  I  think  it  is  really  the  dangerous 
part  of  the  legislation  proposed.  I  refer 
to  the  definition  of  "activity  affecting 
commerce." 

The  committee  bill,  subject  to  certain 
limitations  based  on  dollar  volume  of 
business,  extends  coverage  to  "enter- 
prises engaged  in  any  activity  affecting 
commerce."  This  phrase  is  defined  in 
the  bill  to  include  "any  activity,  business, 
or  industry  in  commerce  or  necessary  to 
commerce  or  to  the  production  of  goods 
for.  or  the  distribution  of  goods  in  com- 
merce." 

The  Congress  has  drawn  definite 
boundaries  within  which  it  intended 
minimum  wage  protection  was  to  be  ap- 
plied. To  expand  these  boundaries  in- 
definitely would  obliterate  any  distinc- 
tion under  the  law   between   interstate 
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and  intrastate  commerce  This  new 
coverage  provision  would  give  the  Fed- 
eral Government  drastically  broad  au- 
thority over  local  and  Intrastate  b'isi- 
nesses.  Furthermore,  because  of  this 
deep  Federal  encroachmf  nt  into  the  "in- 
trastate commerce"  af  the  S^^ates  it 
raises  serious  questions  abou:  ih*^  con- 
stitutionality of  the  new  covera,,e  pro- 
posals in  the  area  of  wage  regulation. 
True,  the  Supreme  Court  has  sustained 
the  constitutionality  or  equally  broad 
Federal  jurisdiction  in  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act.  which  deals  with  labor 
disputes  which  Congress  has  found  to 
constitute  a  burden  on.  or  an  interrup- 
tion of.  or  an  interference  with  inter- 
state commerce  But  there  are  serious 
questions  whether  such  broad  Federal 
pn-isdiction  is  equally  lawful  in  an  area 
such  as  the  regulation  of  peacetime 
wages  The  contrast  m  scope  between 
the  new  proposals  and  the  present  juris- 
dictional standards  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  so  great  as  to  be  shock- 
ing. The  present  law  applies  only  to  em- 
ployees who  are  actually  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  ^oods  for  interstate  commerce.  The 
proposed  coverage  would  regulate  the 
wages  of  many  employers  whose  connec- 
tion with  interstate  commerce  is  either 
remote  or  nonexistent. 

In  analyzing  the  .scope  of  the  new  cov- 
erage proposed  by  S  1046.  the  original 
from  which  the  committee  bill  developed, 
Mr.  EXigene  B  Sydnor.  president  of 
Southern  Department  Stores,  Inc..  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  State  Senate, 
speaking  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

A.S  a  State  legisla.nr  I  rini  very  conscious 
ol  the  pruvisions  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion tha;  assign  to  the  Federal  Government 
In  fields  of  business  and  trade  control  of 
interstate  commerce. 

Under  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, powers  not  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  are  reserved  to  the  States  and 
these  Include  supervision  of  local  or  Intra- 
state commerce. 

However.  S.  1)46  pr  poses  bv  Federal  ac- 
tion to  apply  narionwide  uniform  regula- 
tions to  these  basically  local  activities,  and 
if  enacted  could  mark  the  passing  of  the 
last  frontier  between  the  proper  legal  func- 
tions of  State  governments  and  an  all-pow- 
erful Federal  btireaucracy  constantly  ex- 
tending Its  px)wer. 

Furthermore,  another  extremely  undesir- 
able nature  of  the  fundamental  change  pro- 
posed by  S.  1048.  is  Involved  in  the  fact  that 
29  State  governments  have  already  enacted 
minimum  wage  laws  which  properly  concern 
Intrastate  and  local  trade. 

It.  therefore,  cannot  be  said  that  this  Is  a 
field  In  which  the  States  have  failed  to  act. 
It  would  apypear  that  supporters  of  8  1046 
propose  this  drastic  change  in  the  relation- 
ship between  State  and  Federal  Goverrunenta 
since  they  wish  to  force  one  overall  standard 
on  all  buslne^.s  and  trade  no  matter  how 
widely  needs  and  conditions  vary  in  each 
of  our  50  States. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  the  State  legislatures 
are  the  proper  bodies  to  take  any  necessary 
action  and  correct  any  Inequities  that  may 
exist  In  «-hls  field. 

He  further  stated  that  extended  cover- 
age would  jeopardize  employment  oppor- 


tunities in  retail  and  services  trades      He 
said: 

Retailing,  tor  example,  offers  comparatively 
good  employment  stability,  as  was  evidenced 
during  the  recent  recession.  From  August 
1957  to  June  1958.  retail  employment  declined 
only  1  percent,  while  manufacturing  employ- 
ment dropped  12  percent. 

A. so.  the  retail  and  service  trades  are  per- 
haps the  major  flelda  for  employment  of  the 
Inexperienced  young  beginners  and  older 
workers,  those  generally  less  productive  em- 
ployees, often  working  on  a  part-time  basLs 
Nationwide,  according  to  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  part-timers  account  for  about 
one-fourth  of  total  nonsnpervlsory  employ- 
ment In  retailing.  Most  of  these  employees 
would  be  unemployable  If  they  were  deprived 
of  employment  opportunities  in  retailing. 

All  of  this — the  general  employment  sta- 
bility and  the  opportunities  for  Inexperienced 
employees — would  be  seriously  JeopardUsed  by 
extension  of  Federal  minimum  wage  provi- 
sions  to  the  retail   and   service   trades. 

As  employers  are  forced  to  make  staff  re- 
ductions to  keep  total  labor  costs  In  line. 
the  Inexperienced  employees  would  be  the 
first  to  go.  followed  by  others  whose  pro- 
ductivity Is  not  on  a  par  with  the  mandatory 
wage  level.  Since  a  great  many  of  these 
employees  could  not  hope  to  gain  other  em- 
ployment, they  would  thus  be  forced  out  of 
the  labor  naarket  entirely. 

It  seems  most  unwise  to  gamble  with  leg- 
islation such  as  Senate  1046  which  undoubt- 
edly wfnild  add  still  more  people  to  the  unem- 
ployment ranks,  thus  depriving  them  of  a 
source  of  Income. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
additional  employees  which  will  be  cov- 
ered by  the  proposed  amendments  will 
total  more  than  5  million  people.  They 
include  not  only  retail  establishments  but 
service  industries  of  a  purely  local  nature 
including  laundries,  local  transit,  and 
construction.  We  cannot  subscribe  to 
the  concept  that  any  of  these  enterprises 
are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
Certainly,  employees  engaged  in  these 
activities  should  be  protected  by  ade- 
quate laws  enacted  by  the  several  States, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Congress 
should  encroach  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
State  legislatures  who  are  in  a  position 
to  enact  legislation  which  will  meet  the 
peculiar  local  requirements  which,  of 
necessity,  must  vary  in  each  of  our  50 
States. 

The  bill  would  include  the  employees 
of  local  transit  companies.  Testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  clearly  shows 
that  there  are  approximately  40  cities  in 
which  the  dominant  transit  system  is 
publicly  owned  and  operated.  These 
include  New  York.  Chicago,  Los  Angeles. 
Etetroit,  Cleveland,  Boston,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Seattle.  The  employees  of 
these  publicly  owned  systems  constitute 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  total  em- 
ployees in  the  local  transit  industry. 
They  would  not  be  affected  by  any 
changes  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

The  Congress  is  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties confronting  this  industry  as  evi- 
denced by  Public  Law  757  enacted  by  the 
84th  Congress  granting  a  franchise  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Transit  System. 
Inc. 

Furthermore,  the  Congress  has  ex- 
emp';'-d   the   transit   industry   from  the 


most  recent  1-cent  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax  as  a  recognition  of  the 
extreme  problem  confronting  the  trans- 
it industry  through  reduced  patronage 
and  steadily  rising  costs.  It  is  fairly 
obvious  in  a  regulated  industry  where 
increases  in  rates  require  the  approval 
of  governmental  autiionties  that  an  in- 
crease in  labor  costs  can  only  result  in 
unemployment,  poor  service,  or  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Our  opposition  to  Federal  encroach- 
ment on  States  rights  in  no  way  sup- 
ports inadequate  State  laws.  The  fol- 
lowing colloquy  between  Senator  Gold- 
water  and  Mr.  Meany  expresses  our 
views: 

Senator  Ooi^watkb.  I  hare  gone  before 
the  legislature  ot  my  State  the  last  fire  terms 
and  begged  them  to  raise  that  minimum 
wa^e 

Mr.  Meant.  And  still  you  alt  here  and  say 
that  It  should  be  left  to  the  States 

Senator  Ooij)WATTm  I  say  It  should  be  left 
to  the  States  And  I  also  said  this  to  you, 
If  you  remember 

Mr  MXANT.  How  miiny  years  will  you  have 
to  go  to  the  legislature  before  you  decide 
something  should  be  done  here? 

Senator  Oolowatxx.  Let  me  finish — and 
then  I  will  try  to  answer  the  other  questions 
you  have  put  to  me.  I  have  also  told  the 
States  If  they  did  not  act  Jn  this  field,  the 
Federal  Oorernment  will  have  to  act  In  this 
Held. 

8o  I  am  not  sitting  here  as  a  complete 
advocate  of  State  rights.  I  recognize  the 
need  for  meeting  minimum  wages.  Just  as 
well  as  you  do  I  approach  It  In  a  different 
way. 

rwjTTiuotTs  trratT  ov  small  bt7Biki3smzn 

We  believe  that  any  change  in  the 
present  definition  of  "activity  aflecting 
commerce"  as  is  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  bring  thousands  of 
local,  small  businesses  within  the  act 
and  impose  requirements  on  them  that 
would  result  in  severe  curtailment  of 
employment.  We  recommend  the  pres- 
ent law  remain  unchanged. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  the  in- 
cliision  of  retail  and  service  industries, 
laimdries,  construction  firms,  and  local 
transit  companies  imposes  burdens  on 
numerous  small  firms  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  assume  these  burdens  and 
remain  in  business.  The  problems  of 
the  small  businessman  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion were  discussed  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings. 

Since  the  bill  would  exempt  employees 
in  enterprises  with  sales  less  than  a 
given  amount,  it  would  have  a  very  ar- 
bitrary impact  upon  different  Industries. 
A  few  salespeople  could  readily  account 
for  the  minimum  specified  in  the  bill  in 
terms  of  jewelry  or  furs.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  far  larger  number  wovild  be  re- 
quired to  produce  an  equivalent  amount 
of  sales  in  cosmetics,  drugs,  and  similar 
products. 

Small  businessmen  In  competition  with 
chainstores  and  other  larger  firms  must 
meet  prevailing  wage  scales  if  they  are 
to  attract  and  retain  competent  em- 
ployees. The  dollar  exemptions  provided 
in  the  proposed  legislation  are  meaning- 
less inasmuch  as  every  small  firm,  re- 
gardless of  its  size,  will  have  to  confoi-m 
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to  the  minimum  wage  imposed  on  its 
larger  local  competitor. 

Senator  Prouty  expressed  serious  con- 
cern at  the  problem  confronting  the 
small  businessman  who  must  expand  if 
he  is  to  maintain  liis  position  in  the  com- 
petitive world. 

He  said : 

And  so  we  are  trying  to  arrive  at  a  fair 
average  which  will  enable  the  small  business- 
man to  stay  in  business. 

The  Congress  in  recent  years  has  given 
serious  concern  to  the  problems  which 
confront  small  business  in  assuming  its 
proper  role  in  our  ever-changing  econo- 
my. The  imposition  of  higher  minimum 
wages  and  the  inclusion  of  millions  of 
presently  uncovered  employees,  most  of 
whom  are  employed  by  small  trusiness 
firms,  will  have  a  serious  effect  on  the 
survival  of  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. Small  baslness  receives  no  bene- 
fit If  the  Congress  conducts  studies 
through  the  small  business  committees 
of  both  houses  on  Its  special  problems  if 
it  simultaneously  imposes  insuperable 
burdens  through  legislative  fiat. 

Wliile  we  have  been  principally  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  of  this  proposed 
legislation  on  small  business  firms,  its 
enactment  will  involve  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  the  budget  and  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  this  legislation. 

The  President  requested  more  than  $11 
million  for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  1960 
budget.  The  average  number  of  em- 
ployees recently  was  in  excess  of  1,300 
Expanding  the  coverage  of  this  act  will 
necessarily  entail  a  large  increase  in 
personnel  to  develop  interpretations  for 
newly  covered  industries  and  to  insure 
compliance. 

At  a  time  when  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  reduce  unnecessary  budgetary 
expenses,  we  cannot  lightly  accept  the 
imposition  of  these  additions  to  the 
budget  which  the  record  does  not  in- 
dicate would  serve  any  useful  service. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude  this 
part  of  the  discussion— and  I  have  quite 
a  bit  more  to  present  before  1  do  so — I 
wanted  to  mention  one  thing  that  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  constantly  over- 
look In  discussing  the  retail  field.  About 
26  percent  of  the  dollar  of  the  housewife 
goes  to  retail  establishments  such  as  de- 
partment stores. 

In  addition  to  their  salaries,  commis- 
sions. £md  so  forth,  those  who  work  in 
such  retail  establishments  receive  a  very 
decided  advantage  in  the  purchase  of 
needed  items,  such  as  clothing,  through 
substantial  discounts  given  by  firms. 
The  discount  varies.  I  know  some  retail 
stores  that  give  their  employees  mer- 
chandise at  cost.  I  know  others  that 
give  them  merchandise  at  cost  pltis  10 
percent,  or  cost  plus  20  percent.  If  we 
realize  that  26  percent  of  the  employee's 
dollar  will  be  spent  in  an  establishment 
such  as  the  one  in  which  he  or  she  is 
working,  we  can  very  readily  see  that 
that  particular  employee  is  making  far 
more  than  what  he  receives  In  his  pay 
envelope. 

This  Is  something  which  has  been  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  the  proponents  of 


the  legislation,  by  those  who  charge  that 
the  retail  industry  pays  an  abnormally 
low  salar>'.  That  is  a  charge  which  I  do 
not  agree  with,  and  which  no  figures  can 
substantiate. 

ANALYSIS  or  SPECmc  PROVISIONS  OT  THE 

COMMITTES;  BILL 

ABfrNDMEWTS    CHANCING   THE   INTERSTATE 

COMMEBCE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ACT 

As  the  law  stands  today,  it  applies 
only  to  an  employee  who  is  himself  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  interstate  com- 
merce, so  that  some  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer may  be  covered  and  others  not. 
Under  the  proposed  bill,  however,  cover- 
age would  be  tremendously  expanded  as 
follows : 

First,  the  wage  and  overtime  provi- 
sions— sections  6  and  7  of  the  act — are 
made  applicable  not  only  to  those  em- 
ployees presently  covered  but  also  to  all 
employees  employed  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing enterprises  which  arc  engaged  in  any 
activity  aflecting  commerce:  First,  retail 
and  service  enterprises  having  gross  an- 
nual sales  of  at  least  $1  million;  second, 
laundries  and  dryclcaning  enterprises 
having  gross  annval  sales  of  at  least  SI 
million,  third,  loral  transit  enterprises; 
fourth,  construction  industrj'  establish- 
ments having  gross  armual  sales  of  at 
least  $350,000;  fifth,  any  establishment 
besides  those  which  are  part  of  an  enter- 
prise just  listed  doing  a  gross  annual 
business  of  at  least  $250,000  and  having 
at  least  one  employee  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  the  production  of 
goods  for  interstate  commerce;  and 
sixth,  any  gasoline  service  establishment 
having  annual  gross  sales  of  not  less  than 
S250.000. 

Second,  the  term  "activity  affecting 
commerce"  is  defined  in  a  new  section 
3 IS)  about  as  broadly  as  possible,  and 
significantly,  much  more  broadly  than 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Thus,  it  is 
defined  to  include  any  activity  ""neces- 
sary to  commerce." 

The  above  changes  themselves  bring 
about  a  very  wide  expansion  of  covei'age. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  has  noted,  the 
present  coverage  of  the  act  is  not  co- 
extensive with  the  limits  of  congressional 
power  over  interstate  commerce.  But 
under  the  above  changes,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive  of  any  business 
within  the  congressional  power  over 
interstate  commerce  that  would  not  be 
covered  so  long  as  it  did  a  gross  aimual 
business  of  $250,000  or  more. 

This  is  important  for  Senators  to  rec- 
ognize, that  while  we  provide  specific 
exemptions,  these  exemptions  can  be  and 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  phrase  "affect- 
ing commerce." 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Does  the  phrase  "affecting 
commerce"  imply  interstate  commerce  at 
all  times?  The  language  In  the  bill  is 
"activity  affecting  commerce.'"  My  ques- 
tion is  whether  that  means  commerce 
or  interstate  commerce.  If  it  means 
interstate  commerce,  why  does  not  the 
bill  so  state? 


Mr  GOLDV^ATER.  I  will  read  the 
definition  contained  in  the  bill: 

"Activity  affecting  commerce"  Includes 
any  activity,  business,  or  industry  In  com- 
merce or  necessary  to  commerce  or  to  the 
production  of  goods  for,  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  In  commerce. 

Heretofore  the  act  has  not  had  such 
broad  application  as  the  languaee  con- 
tained in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which 
referred  only  to  interstate  commerce. 
Now  the  language  is  ""affecting  com- 
merce." I  defy  anyone  to  tell  me  a  single 
activity  in  this  country  that  does  not  af- 
fect commerce. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  read  the  bill,  so  I 
am  quite  familiar  with  it.  "When  I  read 
that  language  in  the  bill  the  question 
came  up  in  my  mind  whether  "activity 
affecting  commerce"  implied  interstate 
commerce.  One  would  think  it  must  so 
imply,  because  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  power  to  regulate  intra- 
state commerce,  but  only  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
getting  to  a  part  of  the  bill  which  I  think 
is  very  dangerous.  Under  the  act,  if 
passed,  the  Government  would  have  the 
right  to  regulate  business  which  is  purely 
intrastate  in  nature  and  intent,  by  ap- 
plying the  definition  contained  in  the 
act.  The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as 
amended,  contains  a  definition  of  com- 
merce.    It  states  in  section  3<b) : 

(b)  "Commerce"  means  trade,  commerce, 
transportation,  transmission,  or  communi- 
cation among  the  several  States  or  from  any 
State  to  any  place  outside  thereof. 

Mr.  BUSH.  We  must  assume,  there- 
fore, that  interstate  commerce  is  im- 
plicit in  the  language  "affecting  com- 
merce." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  The  only 
reason  Congress  has  for  acting  in  this 
field  is  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  know  Uiat. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  Government's 
regulating  wages.  However,  if  I  did.  I 
would  certamly  want  to  strike  from 
any  bill  language  as  broad  as  " "ac- 
tivity affecting  commerce.""  If  it  merely 
said  "commerce"  and  it  contained  the 
definition  of  section  3tb)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  those  who  agree  with  that 
approach  could  find  no  quarrel  with  it. 
Those  disagreeing  with  it.  could  find  a 
quarrel  with  any  part  of  it. 

This  is  the  broadest  possible  language. 
It  is  the  broadest  interpretation  ever 
placed  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  under  the 
commerce  clause.  As  I  said  earlier,  the 
boy  who  shines  shoes  in  Phoenix.  Ariz., 
and  who  buys  a  can  of  shoe  polish  made 
in  Ohio,  is  affecting  commerce,  and  could 
come  under  the  definition  of  this  phrase. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield"' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
one  of  the  most  disturbing  factors  about 
this  whole  subject  is  that  there  are  so 
many  businesses  affecting  commerce  in 
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some  way.  perhaps  in  some  minor  way 
only,  which  will  never  know,  until  a  case 
affecting  them  ha_s  4one  to  our  highest 
Court  and  been  pas.sed  upon,  whether 
they  are  indeed  and  ;n  fact  within  the 
purview  of  the  act  ' 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator IS  right,  although  I  think  existing 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
broad  enough  so  that  a  businessman  can 
pretty  well  judge  whether  or  not  he 
would  come  under  the  term  ■  affecting 
commerce  ' 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  small  shoe 
store  in  Miami.  Fla.,  which  buys  its 
shoes  in  St.  Louis.  If  it  were  left  under 
the  definition  that  now  exists,  it  would 
be  pretty  hard  to  stretch  the  language 
to  apply  m  this  case.  The  Supreme 
Court  would  have  to  work  overtime  to 
stretch  it  that  far.  Of  course  it  can  do 
a  great  deal  of  stretching,  but  I  doubt 
that  It  could  stretch  that  far  to  include 
a  litUe  shoe  store  in  Miami. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
those  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
referred  to  by  the  distinguished  Senator, 
which  pronounce  the  doctrine  that  a 
business  'affecting  commerce"  might 
come  within  the  interstate  commerce 
clau.se.  have  to  do  with  other  subjects 
and  other  fields  than  the  fields  covered 
by  the  Wa?e  and  Hours  Act? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Oh.  yes;  they  ap- 
ply to  the  Labor  Relations  Board  and  its 
problems 

Mr  HOLL-\ND  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
this  field  Congress  has  very  carefully 
avoided  tioing  into  such  a  broad  and 
controversial  coverage  by  the  very  def- 
initions that  it  used  in  1938  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  and  in  1949  in  the 
amendments  of  the  law.  and  in  the  other 
amendments  which  I  believe  did  not  go 
quite  so  far  in  this  field  as  did  the  orig- 
inal enactment  or  the  1949  amend- 
ments'' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  Senate  and  Congress  have 
a  long  history  of  care  and  restraint  in 
this  field. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
1949,  when  some  of  the  zealous  advocates 
of  greater  Federal  Government  cried  to 
plunge  this  act  into  a  much  greater  field 
of  activity,  one  of  the  things  they  did 
was  to  try  to  use  this  more  general  and 
more  argumentative  term  affecting  com- 
merce? And  IS  it  not  true  that  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time  rejected  that  effort  by 
a  vote  of  better  than  2  to  1,  after  exten- 
sive debate'' 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  time:  but  in  reading  the  his- 
tory of  the  act,  I  certainly  must  agree 
that  that  happened.  In  fact,  there  w^ere 
other  occasions  when  the  Senate  resisted 
the  efforts  of  the  proponents  to  put  into 
the  act  language  affecting  commerce. 

While  I  disagree  completely  with  the 
whole  philosophy  of  Federal  regulation 
of  wages,  even  if  I  agreed  with  it,  I  would 
have  to  resist  to  my  utmost  the  term 
"activity  affecting  commerce."  To  me, 
this  opens  up  the  door  for  Federal  regu- 
j  lation  of  wages  and  prices  and  of  con- 
ducting all  business. 


I  can  see  no  end  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's following  through,  if  they  get 
this  crack  in  the  door  of  our  economic 
system.  I  think  it  is  the  most  dangerous 
thing  contained  in  the  bill.  We  can  for- 
get all  about  the  inflationary  aspects;  we 
can  forget  all  about  the  unemployment 
problems  which  exist;  but  when  we  get 
into  activities  affecting  commerce,  we 
are  just  about  destroying  the  10th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

While  the  courts  have  been  attacking 
that  amendment,  while  the  proponents  of 
centralized  goverrunent  attack  that 
amendment,  while  the  proponents  of 
Federal  everything  attack  that  amend- 
ment, the  10th  amendment,  to  me.  is  the 
keystone  of  our  Republic.  If  that  goes, 
we  go.  I  think  that  this  is  probably  the 
opening  wedge,  the  opening  of  the  door, 
to  completely  negating  the  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  provides 
clearly  that  the  powers  not  given  to 
the  Federal  Government  shall  remain 
with  the  States.  Certainly  a  State  has 
the  right  to  regulate  the  commerce  which 
goes  on  within  its  borders.  The  Federal 
Government  has  no  right  to  step  into  any 
State  and  to  regulate  the  business  which 
is  carried  on  within  that  State's  borders. 

However,  under  the  definition  "activ- 
ity affecting  commerce."  the  Federal 
Government  not  only  can  regulate  the 
business  within  a  State;  it  will.  I  can 
See  those  bureaucrats  sitting  downtown 
now.  licking  their  chops.  They  are  go- 
ing to  go  into  the  50  States,  not  with 
1.500  employees;  this  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  bureaucratic  plums  in  the  his- 
tory of  bureaucratic  government.  They 
are  ready  to  hammer  the  businessmen 
of  the  United  States  over  the  head  and 
make  a  socialized  economy. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true,  as 
shown  by  the  excellent  address  being 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
upon  which  I  compliment  him,  that  even 
tho.se  who  suggested  the  original  mini- 
mum wage  bUl,  the  distinguished  former 
President.  President  Roosevelt,  and  the 
distinguished  present  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  then  Senator  Black, 
made  it  very  clear  in  the  original  pres- 
entation of  the  act  that  they  wanted  to 
preserve  and  keep  inviolate  from  Fed- 
eral intervention,  from  Federal  control, 
those  businesses  which  are  carried  on. 
in  the  main,  within  State  lines? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  They  were  ex- 
tremely careful  to  make  certain  that 
the  language  of  the  act  applied  only  to 
those  businesses  which  the  Constitution 
gives  Congress  not  only  the  right  but 
also  the  obligation  to  regulate.  They 
had  no  intention  of  doing  otherwise.  I 
cannot  find,  from  a  reading  of  the  legis- 
lative history,  any  intent  to  expand  the 
commerce  interpretation  in  the  broad 
way  that  the  bill  now  before  us  has 
expanded  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
if  this  entering  wedge,  taking  over  some 
5  million  employees  and  the  businesses 
which  employ  them,  which  are  included 
afresh  in  this  field  of  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  tenns  of  the  biU.  becomes  an 
actuality;  if  this  definition  which  is  a 
part  of  the  bill  is  enacted  under  the  same 


philosophy,  the  field  of  extension  of  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  em- 
ployers and  employees  generally  in  busi- 
nesses that  have  customarily  been 
regarded  as  intrastate  commerce  or 
State  commerce,  and  are  at  this  time 
preserved  from  Federal  regulation  and 
control  under  the  present  Wage  and 
Hours  Act.  would  be  so  generally  opened 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  go 
into  any  of  them  upon  the  mere  inclu- 
sion of  a  minor  amendment  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  absolutely  correct. 
Again,  this  is  the  danger.  Let  us  forget 
that  we  are  talking  about  increased  cov- 
erage and  a  $1.25  minimum  wage,  or 
what  the  bill  will  do  for  people  who  are 
working,  or  what  it  will  do  about  infla- 
tion. 

This  ii  the  gimmick  in  the  bill  which 
frightens  me  more  than  anything  I  have 
seen  in  legislation  since  I  have  been  in 
this  body,  in  the  last  8  years. 

This,  to  me.  is  exactly  what  the  pro- 
ponents of  an  all  powerful  Government 
have  been  looking  for.  This  is  about  the 
last  field  where  they  do  not  have  power 
to  work  into  our  businesses  and  into  our 
States.  They  have  been  able  to  get  into 
the  communications  system  and  the 
transportation  system,  but  we  have  been 
able  to  prevent  them  from  meddling  with 
purely  local  business  because  of  the  10th 
amendment  and  becau.se  of  the  defini- 
tion of  commerce  contained  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended. 

But  pass  this  bill,  and  there  will  be  no 
end  of  Federal  intervention. 

I  hope  amendments  will  be  made  to 
the  bill.  The  end  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion is  Federal  control.  We  cannot  con- 
trol one  segment  of  the  American  econ- 
omy— wages — without  eventually  con- 
trolling prices,  because  the  two  are  very 
closely  related. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body  has  sug- 
gested, we  have  heard  a  suggestion  on  the 
floor  that  the  Federal  Government  pay 
the  salaries  of  those  people  who  work 
for  employers  who  feel  that  they  cannot 
pay  the  increased  rate  and  stay  in  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  know  of  any  broader  in- 
terpretation of  socialism  than  that.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to  destroy 
the  American  free  enterprise  system  than 
to  allow  the  meddling  hand  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  be  it  under  a  Republi- 
can or  a  Democrat  administration,  to 
reach  down  into  the  Senator's  State  of 
Florida,  my  state  of  Arizona,  the  State 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush  I.  the  State  of  California,  or  any 
other  State,  and  start  fooling  around 
with  the  business  structure,  which  the 
Constitution  never  intended  the  Federal 
Government  should  even  come  close  to. 

I  think  this  provision  is  so  dangerous 
that  all  Senators  should  read  it  and  un- 
derstand what  its  effect  would  be.  Then 
they  should  cogitate  seriously  as  to 
whether  they  want  to  have  such  a  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  act.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  strike  this  provision.  I  hope 
they  will  be  successful,  because  I  think 
the  meaning  of  our  Constitution  has 
been  attacked  long  enough.  The  Con- 
stitution will  not  stand  much  more 
tampering  before  it  falls  apart. 
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I  recall  that  I  put  my  hand  on  the 
Bible  when  I  came  here  and  swore  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic.  If  this  provision 
is  not  an  enemy  of  our  Constitution,  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously vote  for  legislation  which 
will  destroy  one  of  the  mast  important 
amendments  of  the  Constitution — the 
10th  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  philosophy  embraced  in  the  prospect 
of  extending  the  field  of  Federal  regula- 
tion to  businesses  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  State  and  inl'.astate  business, 
and  that  its  enactment  is  an  open  in- 
vitation to  the  Federal  Government  to 
exercise  jurisdiction,  control,  super- 
vision, and  regimentation  over  all  the 
busine.sses  of  our  Nation,  including  both 
employers  and  employees,  in  the  most 
plenary  way? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  not  only  an 
invitation,  it  is  a  beautifully  engraved 
invitation.  It  can  be  misunderstood  by 
no  one.  Those  people  in  Government 
and  outside  Goverrmient.  who  want  to 
centralize  all  power  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  must  be  enraptured  today  by 
the  thought  that  they  might  get  this 
gimmick  through  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
will  accept  this  proposal. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  hope  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  his  appraisal  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senate.  I  commend 
him  warmly.  I  think  that  not  only  his 
fpeech  as  a  whole,  but  this  particular 
part  of  the  speech,  esjjecially.  is  rendered 
In  the  best  tradition  of  patriotic  Amer- 
icanism. I  commend  the  Senator  with 
all  my  heart. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida.  He 
has  always  recognized,  more  quickly,  I 
think,  than  most  of  us.  the  dangerous 
gimmicks  which  are  hidden  in  some  of 
the  proposed  legislation  which  comes  be- 
fore us.  It  is  to  his  eternal  credit  that 
he  has  fought,  ever  since  he  has  been  a 
Members  of  the  Senate,  to  keep  this  Gov- 
ernment within  its  constitutional 
bounds. 

I  shall  continue  with  my  critical  analy- 
sis of  the  bill. 

Third,  the  bill  in  major  part  does  not 
simply  cover  the  particular  establish- 
ment which  is  in  interstate  commerce  or 
producing  goods  for  interstate  commerce 
or  engaged  in  an  activity  affecting  inter- 
state commerce.  Rather,  it  covers  the 
entire  enterprise  of  the  employer — even 
those  of  his  establishments  not  so  en- 
gaged. 

These  several  changes,  it  would  ap- 
pear, expand  the  concept  of  interstate 
commerce  beyond  such  concept  as  found 
in  any  existing  Federal  law. 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  bill  is  ex- 
traordinarily far  reaching  in  expanding 
the  coverage  features  of  the  act.  It 
would  cover  the  following  presently  non- 
covered  employees: 

First.  Employees  of  an  employer  in  the 
construction  business  who  are  engaged 
in   erecting,   maintaining,    or    repairing 


dwellings,  apartments,  hotels,  churches, 
schools,  and  new  factory  buildings.  It 
would  simply  be  neces.sary  to  show  that 
the  employer's  enterprise  has  some  activ- 
ity somewhere  which  affects  commerce 
and  that  his  enterprise  does  a  gross  an- 
nual business  of  $350,000.  A  substantial 
segment  of  those  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry would  satisfy  these  tests,  because 
many  of  them  have  at  least  one  employee 
who  receives  some  materials  from  out  of 
the  State,  and  do  a  gross  annual  business 
of  at  least  $350,000. 

Second.  All  employees  of  virtually  all 
wholesale  establishments  even  if  they 
deal  exclusively  with  the  wholesaler's 
goods  after  they  have  come  to  rest  at  his 
place  of  business.  It  would  be  a  rare 
wholesale  establishment  which  did  not 
have  a  gross  annual  business  of  at  least 
$250,000  and  which  did  not  have  at  least 
one  employee  receiving  goods  from  out- 
side the  State. 

Third.  All  employees  of  banks,  insur- 
ance companies  and  real  estate  firms, 
many  of  w  hom  are  presently  not  covered 
because  they  are  not  themselves  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  poods  for  interstate  commerce. 
Fourth.  All  employees  of  hospitals, 
most  of  whom  are  presently  not  covered. 
Most  hospitals  certainly  do  a  business  of 
at  least  $250,000  a  year  and  have  at  least 
one  employee  receiving  supplies  from 
outside  the  State. 

The  bill  would  also  cover  all  the  fol- 
lowing, if  the  establishment  had  one 
employee  receiving  goods  from  outside 
the  State  and  did  a  gross  business  of 
$250,000  per  year: 

First.  All  employees  of  local  fertilizer 
companies  engaged  in  selhng  all  their 
fertilizer  to  local  farmers  within  the 
SUte. 

Second.  All  employees  engaged  in  pro- 
viding residential,  eating  or  other  living 
facilities  for  other  workers. 

Third.  All  employees  of  local  window- 
cleaning  companies  doing  business  wholly 
within  the  State. 

Fourth.  All  employees  of  a  local  inde- 
pendent nursery  concern. 

Fifth.  All  employees  of  a  local  exter- 
minator service  firm,  who  work  solely 
within  the  State  exterminating  pests  in 
private  houses,  apartments,  hotels,  bar- 
bershops, colleges,  and  hospitals. 

Sixth.  All  employees  of  a  local  archi- 
tectural firm. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  illustra- 
tive only.  Prior  to  the  1949  amendments 
to  the  act.  all  these  activities  were  con- 
strued by  the  Administrator  and  the 
courts  to  be  within  the  act's  coverage. 
Congress  was  alarmed  by  this  expansion 
of  coverage  into  local  areas  through  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  fiat.  In  the 
1949  amendments,  Congress  made  clear 
its  displeasure  with  these  and  similar  in- 
terpretations and  amended  the  act  so  as 
to  establish  beyond  doubt  that  the  law- 
was  not  to  be  considered  applicable  to 
them  or  any  other  local  activities.  It 
directed  the  Administrator  instead  to 
apply  the  law  within  the  bounds  orig- 
inally contemplated,  which  did  not  in- 
clude local  business — see  House  Confer- 
ence Report  No.  1453,  81st  Congress,  1st 
session,  pages  14  and  15. 

The  present  bill  would  not  only  turn 
back  the  clock  and  once  apain  make  all 


these  activities  subject  to  the  act,  but 
would  go  further  and  cover  virtually  all 
business. 

As  already  noted  the  bill  would  apply 
to  the  employees  of  virtually  all  whole- 
salers— even  those  who  deal  with  goods 
after  they  came  to  rest  at  the  whole- 
salers place  of  business.  But  such  em- 
ployees would  have  their  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours  set  according  to  the 
sliding  scale  set  forth  in  the  bill,  viz: 
first  year,  $1  per  hour  and  no  limita- 
tions as  to  workweek;  second  year.  $1.05 
per  hour  and  44  houis  per  week;  third 
year.  $1.15  per  hour  and  42  hours  per 
week;  fourth  year  and  thereafter,  $1.25 
per  hour  and  40  hours  per  week. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  employees  of 
the  wholesaler — those  who  are  them- 
selves engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
because  they  receive  or  unload  goods  re- 
ceived from  outside  the  State  or  keep 
books  as  to  the  receipt  of  such  goods — 
would  be  entitled  to  wages  of  $1.15  per 
hour  immediately  upon  the  effective  date 
of  the  act.  $1.20  a  year  later,  and  to  $1.25 
per  hour  2  years  later  and  thereafter. 
Also,  overtime  compensation  would  be 
payable  to  them  after  40  hours  of  work  in 
a  week. 

The  same  injustices  would  exist  in  vir- 
tually every  establishment  which  had 
some  employees  not  themselves  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  interstate  commerce 
and  other  employees  who  were  so  en- 
gaged, for  example,  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  real  estate  companies. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  dis- 
criminatory effect  would  be  felt  in  vir- 
tually the  entire  gamut  of  Ame:  ican  in- 
dustries. 

IL    DISCEIMINATIONS,  IKEQUITIES,    INCONSIST- 
ENCIES,   AND    OTHES   DETECTS 

The  separation  of  enterprises  mto 
covered  or  noncovered  categoiies  on  the 
basis  of  a  volume-of-business  test  is  un- 
fair and  arbitrary.  There  is  no  showing 
that  this  test  bears  any  relationship  to  an 
enterprises  abihty  to  pay  the  higher 
wage  or  that  it  otherwise  comes  to  grip 
with  realistic  business  factors.  The 
former  employee  test  of  commerce  ap- 
plied whatever  the  volume  of  business. 
To  depart  from  this  test  and  substitute 
an  arbitrary  dollar  figure  for  all  enter- 
prises is  clearly  unsound  and  harshly  dis- 
criminatory. 

The  dollar-volume  test  for  dete:  mining 
coverage  of  the  retail  and  service  mdus- 
tries  will  not  bear  scrutiny.  Employees 
of  a  local  busmess  which  does  an  aimual 
volume  of  $1  million,  are  likely  to  have 
the  same  working  condition.'^  as  em- 
ployees of  a  local  busin* .'-  u  uch  does  a 
smaller  annual  volume  s.  >  i:  at  there  is 
no  basis  to  discriminate  :  ti\^'  f-n  the  two. 
But  under  the  bill,  the  independent  dry- 
goods  store  or  department  sU)re  doing  an 
annual  volume  of  under  $1  million  will 
not  be  covered  by  the  act.  while  the  dry 
goods  store  or  department  store  across 
the  street,  which  does  an  annual  volume 
of  $1  million  will  be  covered  and  ulti- 
mately subject  to  a  $1.25  minimum  and 
premium  pay  for  overtime. 

Section  3<m>  of  the  committee  bill 
excludes  from  the  term  •  wape.'  board 
and  lodging  which  is  not  co\ered  as  a 
part  of  a  collective  bargaininp  agreie- 
ment  covering  particular  employees  such 
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a.>  those  workins  on  construction  projects 
in  Alaska  The  purpose  of  this  section 
IS  clearly  to  exclude  these  fringe  bene- 
fits from  being  considered  for  overtime 
purposes.  Yet  when  the  minority  offered 
an  amendment  which  would  have  ex- 
empted any  employee  who  was  repre- 
sented by  a  certified  collective  bargain- 
ing agent,  it  was  roundly  defeated  by 
the  majority  on  the  grounds  that  an 
employee  should  not  be  denied  the  pro- 
tection of  the  act  simply  because  a  col- 
lective bargaining  contract  provides  for 
less   than   the   prevailing   minimum. 

Section  3't''3'  provides  coverage  of 
enterprises  engaged  in  operating  street- 
car and  bus  lines  without  any  dollar  limi- 
tation. Every  other  section  of  the  pro- 
posed new  coverage  provides  a  dollar  cut- 
off to  det»:mine  those  covered  and  those 
not  covered  The  minority  offered  an 
amendment  bringing  the  local  transit  in- 
dustry in  line  with  all  the  other  proposed 
new  coverage  sections,  but  it  was  not 
agreed  to.  without  any  reason  being  ad- 
vanced as  to  why  this  industry  should  be 
covered  completely  while  other  industries 
growing  below  a  certain  volume  of  sales 
remained  uncovered.  Discrimination 
also  exists  in  the  treatment  of  employees 
within  the  same  industry  since  those 
transit  companies,  municipally  owned. 
would  not  be  covered  inasmuch  as  the 
term  "employer"  excludes  from  Us  defini- 
tion any  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State  Thus,  competing  transit  lines 
operating  in  the  same  geographical  area 
would  be  treated  differently  under  the 
committee  bill  if  one  were  privately 
owned  and  the  other  municipally  owned, 
while  taxicab  companies  enjoy  a  com- 
plete exemption 

Section   3  t '    4  >    deals  with   the  con- 
struction    or     reconstruction     industry. 
The  committee  bill  originally  contained 
a  .section   covering    constioiction   enter- 
prises having  annual  gro&s  sales  in  ex- 
cess of  550.000.  but  an  amendment  was 
adopted    to    strike    out    this    provision. 
However,  because  of  the  fact  that  many 
construction  firms  would   thereby  have 
been   covered   under   another  provision, 
thus   m   part    negating   the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  committee,  the  minority 
moved  to  add  a  provision  designed  not 
to  increase  coverage  in  the  construction 
industry     This  proposal  would  have  car- 
ried out  what  appeared  to  be  the  intent 
of  the  committee      Instead  of  adopting 
the  proposal,  the  committee  reversed  it- 
self by  reinstating  coverage  for  a  sub- 
stantial .segment  of  the  construction  m- 
dusti-y      However,  instead  of  placing  a 
$259  000  limitation  on  construction  es- 
tablishments, the  limitation  which  ap- 
plies to  all  other  covered  establishments, 
the  figure  was  set  at  $350,000.  thus  de- 
stroying such  uniformity  of  treatment  as 
IS  extended  to  other   industries  falling 
under  this  provision.     While  it  is  true 
that  $350,000  is  just  as  arbitrary  a  figure 
as   $250,000.    there   is  no  visible   reason 
why    such    arbitrariness    should   not   at 
lea-st  possess   the   virtue  of   uniformity. 
Section    3't''5i     was    added    by    an 
amendment  offered  in  committee.    This 
amendment  was  adoptt^d  as  a  substitute 
for  the   minority's  proposal  to  grant   a 
complete  exemption  from  the  overtime 
and  minimum  wage  provisions  for  em- 
ployees of  gasoline  service  stations     The 


intended  effect  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  to  exclude  from  coverage  all  in- 
dividual gasoline  stations  regardless  of 
the  ownership  of  the  station.  Many 
large  oil  companies  own  and  operate 
chains  of  gasoline  service  stations. 
Every  one  of  these  stations  which  has 
less  than  $250,000  in  annual  gross  sales 
would  not  be  covered  under  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  Thus,  a  station 
doing  $249,000  annually,  which  is  part 
of  a  large  chain,  would  have  a  competi- 
tive advantage  over  a  small  independ- 
ently owned  Main  Street  station  located 
next  door,  doing  $251,000  a  year.  Here  is 
a  perfect  illustration  of  the  inconsistency 
contained  in  this  act;  employees  of  a 
station  which  is  part  of  a  giant  oil  com- 
pany are  not  given  the  protection  of 
the  act  while  a  small  independent  com- 
petitor must  pay  all  his  employees  at 
least  the  minimum  wage.  Even  more 
startling,  in  this  light,  is  the  treatment 
accorded  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
minority  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
above. 

This  amendment  would  have  provided 
an  exclusion  from  coverage  for  all  retail 
and  service  establishments  doing  less 
than  $250,000  in  annual  gross  sales.  Its 
purpose  was  to  protect  those  retail  and 
service  enterprises,  some  of  whose  estab- 
lishments are  located  in  small  commun- 
ities and  practically  all  of  whose  sales 
are  made  not  only  within  the  State,  but 
within  a  local  market  area.  This 
amendment,  which  applied  to  the  whole 
broad  field  of  retail  and  service  was  em- 
phatically rejected  by  the  majority.  Yet 
the  committee  adopted  the  principle  of 
the  minority  amendment,  but  limited  it 
solely  to  gasoline  service  station  estab- 
lishments, which  is  so  poorly  drafted  that 
it  probably  does  achieve  its  intended  pur- 
pose. No  evidence  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever was  ever  submitted  justifying  such 
discriminatory  treatment  of  retail  and 
service  businesses  outside  the  oil  indus- 
try. 

Equally  unsound  is  the  proposition  that 
coverage  should  be  extended  to  an  entire 
establishment  merely  because  one  em- 
ployee in  the  establishment  is  covered. 
If  it  is  desired  to  cover  the  entire  estab- 
lishment, it  would  seem  that  the  estab- 
lishment's relationship  to  commerce 
should  govern.  To  drag  in  all  person- 
nel of  a  business  establishment  based  on 
one  employee's  activities  Is  completely 
unrealistic. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  interpreting  the 
provision  which  the  Senator  has  just 
read  from  the  bill,  is  it  his  understand- 
ing that  businesses  which  are  presently 
exempt  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  their  volume  of  business  is  in  local 
intrastate  business,  but  which  may  have 
one  or  two  employees  engaged  in  inter- 
state business,  will  find  themselves 
wholly  within  the  purview  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act? 

Mr  GOLDWA1T:r  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  brought  out  the  illustration 
of  the  warehouse  that  could  have  one 
employee  handling  goods  as  they  came 
off   a    truck   which   had   come    across   a 


State  line  and  who  moved  those  goods 
into  bins  in  the  warehouse.  That  one 
employee  could  require  the  entire  estab- 
lishment to  be  brought  under  the  purview 
of  this  act. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  us  take  the  ex- 
ample of  a  laundry  located  in  a  city  near 
a  State  line,  with  one  truck  that  goes 
across  the  State  line  to  pick  up  laundry 
and  to  return  it  there  when  It  Is  clean. 
Would  the  fact  that  one  ojierator  or  one 
employee  was  engaged  in  interstate  busi- 
ness in  that  way  operate  so  as  to  bring 
the  entire  personnel  of  the  company  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  even  though  now  the 
company  is  exempt  because  that  one  em- 
ployee produced  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  business? 

Mr.  GOLDWAT'ER  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  This  term  'affecting  com- 
merce"— we  keep  coming  back  to  it — is 
the  joker  that  really  makes  a  mockery 
out  of  exemptions. 

Equally  imsoimd  is  the  proposition 
that  coverage  should  be  extended  to  an 
entire  establishment  merely  because  one 
employee  in  the  establishment  is  cov- 
ered. If  it  is  desired  to  cover  the  entire 
establishment,  it  would  seem  that  the 
establishment's  relationship  to  commerce 
should  govern.  To  drag  in  all  personnel 
of  a  business  establishment  based  on  one 
employee's  activities  is  completely  im- 
realistic. 

I  repeated  that  paragraph  to  empha- 
size my  answer  to  the  very  proper  ques- 
tion the  Senator  from  Florida  proposed 

Moreover,  the  employer  here  will  be 
faced  with  the  gravest  problems.  The 
point  was  made  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment now  has  great  administrative  dif- 
ficulties because  some  persons  in  a  given 
biisiness  are  covered  while  others  are  not. 
■Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  present  dif- 
ficulties fade  Into  insignificance  when 
compared  to  what  the  employer  will  face 
in  trying  to  determine  when  and  in  what 
weeks  his  employees  will  be  covered.  In 
one  week,  for  example,  an  employee  of 
a  warehouse  may  handle  mail  or  mate- 
rials from  out  of  the  State.  In  such  a 
week  all  his  employees  may,  because  of 
this,  be  due  the  minimima  wage  and  over- 
time pay.  The  following  week,  however, 
neither  this  employee  nor  any  other  em- 
ployee may  handle  out-of-State  mail  or 
shipments.  In  this  week  none  of  the 
employees  will  be  covered.  Of  course,  the 
employer  must  also  consider  whether 
his  sales  for  the  year  will  amount  to 
$250,000 — $350,000  for  construction  es- 
tablishments. Since,  however,  this  is  a 
yearly  test,  he  will  not  know  until  the 
year  is  up  whether  his  establishment  is 
covered  or  not. 

I  merely  mention  that  to  show  the 
ridiculousness  of  this  approach.  The 
businessmen  of  this  country  are  going  to 
be  driven  crazy  to  try  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  law.  Nobody  wants  to  violate  the 
laws  of  this  country,  but  if  this  bill  be- 
comes the  law.  a  man  may  have  done 
$200,000  worth  of  business  last  year,  and 
then  he  finds  a  new  outlet  results  in  his 
doing  $300,000  worth  of  business.  All 
that  year,  up  to  that  time,  he  thought 


he  vas  in  a  S2OO,C00  business  so  he  has 
not  been  paying  the  minimum  wage  or 
complying  with  the  other  provisions  of 
this  law.  All  of  a  sudden  he  finds  he  has 
violated  the  law.  Down  come  the  peo- 
ple from  Washington  parading  into  his 
office  with  subpenas.  and  other  papers, 
and  alleging  that  the  man  is  a  criminal 
because  he  has  violated  a  law  that  is  so 
complex  that  it  would  take  10  Philadel- 
phia lawyers  to  decipher  it. 

m.    CONCLUSION 

We  support  every  measure  which  will 
enhance  the  economic  welfare  of  Amer- 
ican workers.,  who  constitute  the  vast 
majority  of  our  entire  population.  Since 
earliest  times,  we  have  been  a  country 
that  has  been  characterized  by  the  ab- 
sence of  class  distinctions.  We  believe 
that  sound  economic  and  fi.scal  policies 
that  will  insure  a  high  level  of  general 
business  activity  will  assure  remunera- 
tive emplojTnent  for  most  of  our  citizens. 

But  the  committee  bill  runs  contrary 
to  these  sound  principles  out  of  which 
the  enormous  expansion  of  our  economy 
and  our  prosperity  has  developed.  More- 
over, it  constitutes  a  graphic  illustra- 
tion that  once  Federal  welfare  legisla- 
tion is  enacted,  it  becomes  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  repeal  it  when  the  need  which 
brought  it  into  existence  has  disap- 
peared. As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  legis- 
lation is  often  carried  into  and  applied 
to  conditions  and  circumstances  which 
are  directly  contrary  to  those  which  gave 
rise  to  the  legislation  in  the  first  in- 
stance. And  it  sometimes  happens,  as  in 
the  committee  bill,  that  these  provLsions, 
which  time  and  change  of  circumstance 
have  rendered  completely  inappropriate, 
are  not  only  retained  but  even  more 
widely  extended. 

Thus,  when  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  originally  enacted  in  1938,  pro- 
vision was  made  requiring  the  payment 
of  a  premium  wage  rate  of  1 » 2  times  the 
regular  hourly  rate  for  overtime;  in  oth- 
er words,  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess 
of  40  a  week.  The  legislative  history  of 
the  act  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  dis- 
courage overtime  work  in  order  to  spread 
employment  as  widely  as  possible  in  a 
period  of  profound  economic  depression 
and  widespread  unemployment. 

That  requirement  is  still  in  the  law 
despite  the  disappearance  of  the  condi- 
tions from  which  it  aro.se  and  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  its  sponsors,  constituted 
its  justification.  With  the  country  en- 
joying, as  it  has  for  the  past  8  years,  the 
greatest  economic  prosperity  in  its  his- 
tory, this  mandatory  payment  of  premi- 
um overtime  pay  is  still  the  law.  It  no 
longer  has  the  slightest  relevance  to  its 
original  purpose,  but  rather  has  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  vested  right.  Many 
worker^  now  regard  overtime  work,  be- 
cause of  the  premium  pay.  as  something 
valuable  and  it  is  much  sought  after. 
There  have  even  been  strikes  against 
employers  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, have  eliminated  overtime  work. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pix-sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  In  the  experience  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  this  field. 


which  has  not  been  great,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  had  several  employees 
from  several  different  establishments 
complain  because  they  were  not  allowed 
to  work  overtime,  because  such  overtime 
employment  involved  time  and  a  half 
pay.  Has  the  Senator  from  Arizona  run 
into  anything  like  that  in  his  much 
broader  experience? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  That  is  a 
very  common  "gripe. '  if  I  may  use  an 
old  GI  term,  among  the  people  who  work. 
They  seek  overtime. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  act  was  to 
discourage  overtime  and  to  require  an 
employer  to  hire  more  people.  Today, 
I  will  not  say  that  most,  but  many,  many 
employees  seek  overtime  work.  Instead 
of  forcing  the  employer  to  hire  another 
man.  the  employee  will  say.  "I  will  take 
that  overtime  job.  because  it  means  more 
pay.  "  I  cannot  blame  the  employee  for 
that.  Time  and  a  half  pay  is  very  good 
pay.  on  most  hourly  rates.  At  the  same 
time,  this  man.  with  no  intention  of  being 
selfish,  is  denying  another  American  a 
job. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  jield, 
Mr.  HOLLAND  I  was  not  thinking 
of  the  matter  from  that  point  of  view 
so  much  as  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  man  who  desires  to  make  a  little 
extra  pay  and  needs  to  make  a  little 
extra  pay  for  a  particular  need  for  extra 
cash  at  home,  who  is  not  allowed  to  earn 
the  money.  Why  is  that?  It  is  be- 
cause the  employer  does  not  wish  to  pay 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  The  em- 
ployer has  other  employees  who  have  not 
worked  40  hours  in  the  week,  who  may 
do  just  as  good  a  job.  While  the  em- 
ployer would  be  glad  to  accommodate 
the  employee  who  is  willing  to  work  44 
hours  or  48  hours  or  more — and  there 
are  many  such  still,  thank  the  Lord,  in 
our  country — he  has  to  let  the  man  work 
only  40  hours,  rather  than  subject  him- 
self to  time  and  a  half  pay. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Has  the  Senator  run 
into  that  situation? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  We  run 
into  that  situation  all  the  time  in  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, in  the  letters  we  receive  from  peo- 
ple around  the  country  objecting  to  this 
practice. 

As  I  said,  this  has  actually  been  the 
cause  of  strikes.  It  has  been  the  "stick- 
ler" in  many  bargaining  table  meetings, 
for  the  employer  does  not  want  to  pay 
overtime.  The  employer  feels  every  em- 
ployee can  do  his  job  in  40  hours.  If 
an  employer  has  to  ask  a  man  to  work 
overtime,  certainly  he  should  pay  him 
for  that. 

Those  types  of  situation  always  arise. 
In  a  lot  of  industries  today  a  man  may 
work  not  an  8-hour  day,  but  a  12-hour 
day,  or  an  18-hour  day,  or  a  24-hour  day, 
and  the  man  may  demand  overtime. 
Under  many  agreements  the  man  has  to 
be  given  overtime.  That  not  only 
destroys  the  original  intent  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  on  this  particular 
area,  but  it  also  works  an  added  hard- 
ship on  the  fellow  workers  as  well  as  the 
employer. 


It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  development 
in  the  application  of  our  Federal  law 
which  constitutes  a  more  flagrant  per- 
version of  the  law's  purpnase. 

I  refer  to  that  section  of  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  which  stated  that  the 
original  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  get 
more  people  working. 

When  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
was  adopted  in  1938,  organized  labor  was 
weak,  small  in  numbers,  and  obviously 
incapable  through  its  own  efforts  of  im- 
proving the  economic  lot  of  American 
wage-workers.  A  few  unions  managed 
to  protect  the  wage  and  working  stand- 
ards of  their  own  employed  members, 
but  were  helpless  to  aid  the  vast  masses 
of  unorganized  and  unemployed  workers. 
Since  then,  organized  labor  has  grown 
from  about  3  million  to  over  16  million — 
nearly  18  million — members.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  unions  are 
strong  enough  to  protect  the  interests  of 
their  members  and  the  additional  nu- 
merous employees  they  represent. 
Through  the  processes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining they  are  generally  capable  of  se- 
curing for  them  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions well  above  the  requirements  of 
the  wage-and-hour  law,  and  where  nec- 
essary, as  has  happened  occasionally,  if 
rarely,  to  contract  collectively  for  wages 
below  the  statutory  minimum  where  a 
higher  rate  would  merely  drive  the  em- 
ployer out  of  business  with  a  consequent 
loss  of  jobs  for  their  members  and  other 
employees  whom  they  represent. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  national  policy  to  en- 
courage collective  bargaining  as  the 
means  not  only  for  settling  labor  disputes 
but  for  determining  wages  and  working 
conditions.  The  labor  union  leadership 
has  insisted  emphatically  that  there 
should  be  a  minimum  of  government  in- 
tervention in  the  coUective  bargaining 
process.  It  has  bitterly  criticized  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  as  removing  some  issues 
from  the  area  of  collective  bargaining 
and  asserted  that  the  Government 
should  remove  itself  from  thjs  area  by 
repealing  these  provisions,  thus  making 
them  proper  subjects  of  coUective  bar- 
gaining. 

Minimum  wages  and  premium  over- 
time pay  are  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  removed  from  the  area  of 
free  collective  bargaining  and  imposed 
by  Federal  law.  The  necessity  for  pre- 
sen'ing  these  statutory  requirements  in 
situations  where  collective  bargaining 
actually  exists  or  is  legally  required  is 
not  only  contrary  to  the  considerations 
which  led  Congress  to  enact  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  but  constitutes  a 
negation  of  the  Federal  ixjlicy  to  encour- 
age collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Meany  implicitly  recognizes  this 
to  be  true.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee in  1957,  he  declared : 

Let  me  malie  It  clear  that  we  are  not 
coming  here  to  ask  Congress  to  enact  a  pay 
raise  for  union  members.  The  wa<<e  stand- 
ards of  union  members  for  the  most  part 
are  considerably  above  the  present  91  an 
hour  Federal  minimum.  We  are  speaking 
here  for  the  unorganized  worker  who,  be- 
cause he  Is  unorganized,  must  look  to  Con- 
gress for  alleviation  of  his  substandard  con- 
ditions. 
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And  again: 

And    this   I.iw    (the  Pair  Labor  Standards 

Act),  this  law  runs  right  to  the  bottom  of 
the  structure. 

As  I  point  out,  this  d  >es  nothing  directly 
for  the  people  who  are  organized  People 
who  are  organized  have  been  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  tn  a  degree  They  at  least 
have  somebody  to  talk  for  them,  and  this  bill 
does  not  directly  affect  their  wages. 

Mr,  Meany's  -statement  here,  although 
admitting  that  this  legislation  is  not 
necessan,-  f  .-r  employees  who  have  unions 
to  represent  them  m  collective  bargain- 
ing, is  nonetheless  somewhat  dtsingener- 
ous.  He  says  it  is  not  directly  benefic'al 
to  organized  workers.  The  only  thing 
he  can  mean  by  the  u.-e  of  the  qualifying 
terms  nothing  directly"  or  "not  directly" 
IS  that  although  the  minimum  wage  re- 
quirements of  the  law  give  nothing  to 
unionized  workers,  it  does  help  the 
more  highly  paid  emplr.y^es  to  insist 
upon  wage  increases  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  differentials  between  them- 
selves and  the  lowest  paid  workers  in  the 
bargaining  unit. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  I  not  correctly 
understand  that  m  an  earlier  portion  of 
the  Senator's  address  the  Senator  quoted 
Mr.  Meany  s  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee this  year,  which  indicated  that 
the  salaries  of  all  workers  were  keyed  to 
the  miriimum  wage? 

Mr  GOLDWATER  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  Mr  Meany  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr,  Greenberg  of  the  Retail 
Wholesale  and  Depa-'tment  Store  Un- 
ion, who  te.stified  immediately  after- 
ward. It  appears  in  that  relation.-^hip  m 
my  discussion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  While  the  distin- 
guish .-d  labor  leader.s  were  stating,  as 
they  did.  that  the  act  would  not  directly 
affect  workers  who  are  m  unions,  ihey 
also  stated — and  their  two  statements 
m'ost  be  taken  together — that  while  the 
contracts  made  by  the  unions  provide 
for  much  higher  wases  than  the  mini- 
m"um.  those  cor.tract.s  and  the  wages  set 
therein  are  keyed  to  the  minimum  wage 
and  are  affected  by  any  uppir.^^  of  the 
mmimiom  wase 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct  This  again  gets  at 
the  heart  of  the  proposal.  The  fact  that 
we  raise  the  minimum  wage  I  say  auto- 
matically raises  every  other  wage, 
whether  it  is  earned  or  not.  It  is  not 
the  dollar  and  a  quarter  as  it  relates  to 
the  dollar  which  is  Impoitant,  it  is  the 
overall  total  bill  which  is  presented  to 
the  American  public  in  the  form  in  in- 
creased labor  costs. 

Thus,  the  minimum  wage  law  not  only 
has  the  effect  of  assuring  a  minimum 
wage  for  low-paid  employees  but  of 
increasing  the  leverage  for  wage  boosts 
for  employees  who  already  receive  in 
excess  of  the  statutory  minimum,  as  Mr. 
Meany  plainly  implies.  This  result  was 
certainly  never  intended  or  contemplated 
by  the  progenitors  of  the  legislation,  who, 
in  1938,  were  seeking  protection  for  the 
great  masses  of  unorganized  workers. 
helpless    because   of   depression,   unem- 


plojTnent,  and  union  weakness,  to  raise 
their  wages  without  the  aid  of  Federal 
law. 

We  have  consistently  .^upprirted  col- 
lective bargaining  as  the  most  satisfac- 
tory method  to  distribute  equitably  the 
fruits  of  our  expanding  economy.  Con- 
sistent with  this  point  of  view  as  well  as 
with  our  national  labor  relations  policy 
as  expressed  in  Federal  law.  we  offered 
an  amendment  in  committ.ee  to  exempt 
from  the  application  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  any  employee  represented 
by  a  collective  bargaining  a«ent  with 
whom  the  employer  is  compelled  to  bar- 
gain collectively  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  This  amendment  which  would 
have  removed  our  already  overextended 
Federal  bureaucracy  from  one  corner  of 
our  economy,  and  .substituted  the  prcx;- 
esses  of  free  collective  bargaining  there- 
for, was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  declare  our 
belief  that  where,  in  times  of  peace,  a 
governmental  responsibility  exists,  be- 
cause of  economic  depression  or  the  ab- 
sence of  union  organization,  to  help 
working  people,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
each  State,  to  its  own  citizens — and  not 
of  the  Federal  Government — to  provide 
minimum  wage  levels  that  are  consistent 
with  health  and  decent  living  standards. 
We  also  believe,  however,  that  it  is  ulti- 
mately futile  for  either  the  States  or  the 
Federal  Government  to  attempt  to  re- 
peal natural  economic  law  or  to  legislate 
prosperity.  Such  methods  have  been 
tried  throughout  recorded  history  and 
they  have  always  resulted  in  inflation 
and  disaster.  This  is  a  course  we  must 
not  follow.  On  the  contrary,  we  must 
exert  our  efforts  to  create  sound  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  and  establish  a 
climate  conducive  to  economic  growth. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  from  1932 
to  1939  the  Federal  Government  spent 
approximately  52  percent  of  its  total 
national  budgets  on  what  we  might  call 
crutches  or  props  for  the  economy,  and 
after  7 '2  years  of  spending  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  budgets  in 
these  fields,  we  were  still  in  a  depression 
in  which  11 '2  million  people  were  out  of 
work,  and  it  took  a  war  to  pull  us  out  of 
the  depression. 

Anyone  who  thinks  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  can  be  upset  is  simply  ask- 
ing for  disaster.  We  are  watching  what 
is  happening  today  In  the  agricultural 
segment  of  our  economy,  in  which  the 
Government  is  slowly  but  surely  stamp- 
ing out  30  percent  of  our  agriculture. 

We  have  watched  England  try  the 
same  process  In  various  fields,  and  we 
have  watched  England  back  away  from 
it. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  such  Inter- 
ference in  the  economy  has  been  tried 
tune  and  time  again  in  history. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  a  welfare 
state.  Every  dictator  in  history  has  rid- 
den into  power  on  the  welfare  state,  and 
while  this  measure  may  not  tie  directly 
into  the  popular  concept  of  the  welfare 
state,  whenever  the  Federal  Government 
outgrows  its  constitutional  bounds,  we 
begin  to  play  with  disaster 

I  suggest  that  any  further  encroach- 
ment into  the  field  of  minimum  wage  ia 


precisely  a  step  In  the  direction  of  dis- 
aster, especially  when  we  recognize  the 
term  "affecting  commerce." 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  with  all  sin- 
cerity and  honesty  that  what  I  have  said 
is  not  a  political  statement  It  Is  a  state- 
ment that  has  been  born  and  nurtured 
and  grown  In  me  as  the  result  of  study- 
ing history  and  reading  what  has  hap- 
pened. This  kind  of  approach  has 
been  tried  before.  It  was  tried  in  Bab- 
ylon: it  was  tried  in  Egypt:  it  was  tried  in 
Greece;  it  was  tried  in  Rome;  and  In 
every  place  where  it  has  been  tried  the 
freedom  of  the  people  has  vanished.  I 
do  not  believe  the  United  States  will  be 
an  exception. 

I  say  to  my  fellow  American  citizens 
that  we  are  foolishly  playing  with  d>Tia- 
mlte  when  we  Inject  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment further  and  further  into  our 
daily  lives.  I  cry  out  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  all  Americauis  to  stop  this  fool- 
ishness. Remember  the  oath  we  took 
to  support  our  Constitution.  We  swore  to 
protect  it  and  defend  It  against  enemies. 
foreLgn  and  domestic  Yet  we  stand  here 
on  this  floor  preparing  to  legislate  in  a 
way  that  will  knock  one  more  prop  out 
from  under  the  10th  amendment,  which 
to  me,  as  I  said  earlier,  is  the  keystone  of 
our  free  Repubhc. 

I  pray  and  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
defeated.  I  hope  that  we  can  generate 
enough  feeling  against  It  and  its  dan- 
gerous implications  that  the  Senate  will 
very  soundly  defeat  it.  to  the  end  that 
we  might  stop  the  constitutional  silliness 
that  we  In  this  body  have  been  engaged  in 
for  nearly  30  years,  and  that  we  can  gel 
our  Republic  back  on  the  path  of  con- 
stitutional government,  so  that  we  shall 
once  more  recognize  the  true  virtues 
and  strength  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  If  we  do  so. 
If  we  release  the  full  strength  of  this 
giant  of  our  economic  system,  and  p>er- 
mlt  It  to  operate  as  freely  as  It  can.  we 
.shall  do  more  to  combat  unemployment, 
and  bring  about  higher  wages,  higher 
profits,  and  better  living  conditions  In  1 
year  than  any  government  can  ever  do 
In  Its  entire  history. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  Is  about  to  conclude  one  of  the 
finest  addresses  I  have  ever  heard  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  ex- 
press to  him  my  very  deep  appreciation 
and  give  him  assurance  of  my  unbounded 
admiration  for  him.  I  am  glad  that  he 
has  been  willing  to  assume  and  continue 
the  responsibility  of  .senlng  In  a  very 
difficult  place  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
representing,  as  I  believe  he  does,  many 
of  the  people  in  America  who  decry  the 
very  tendencies  which  are  bringing  us 
Into  dlfnculty,  and  which  the  Senator 
has  so  eloquently  said  will  bring  us  Into 
greater  difficulties  unless  we  desist  from 
them. 

Speaking  as  only  one  voice  of  the 
hundred  voices  In  the  Senate.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  assurance  of  very  warm  ad- 
miration. I  only  wish  that  every  other 
Senator     could     have     been     present 
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throughout  the  distinguished  analysis 
and  address  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Senator,  because  I  do  not  believe  a  think- 
ing person  could  listen  to  his  statement 
without  realizing  that  we  are  being  asked 
to  take  a  very  hurtful  and  destructive 
step,  which  I  hope  we  shall  not  take.  I 
thank  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER     I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Florida  for  his  kind  remarks 
Mr  HICKENLOOPER     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  placing  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  the  American  people 
again  some  of  the  most  constructive  and 
fundamental  philosophy,  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  system  of  government, 
that  we  have  heard  for  a  long  time. 

We  are  all  aware  that  for  many  years 
the  attempt  to  use  emotional  appeals  to 
certain  groups  by  way  of  dangling  what 
one  might  call  the  dollar  sheaf  of  oats 
in  front  of  the  animal  in  order  to  make 
him  go.  has  been  very  popular  in  political 
campaigns.     It  has  become   popular.   I 
believe,   to  the   detriment  of  and   as  a 
threat  to  the  very  vitality  of  American 
citizens,  as  the  Senator  has  stated.     As 
the  Senator  said  also,  with  the  resiliency 
and  the  capacity  of  the  American  citi- 
zen. If  the  economy  is  only  turned  loose 
and  permitted  to  operate  freely,  without 
the  dead  hand  of  government  and  the 
discouraging  hand  of  bureaucracy  hang- 
ing over  enterprise  and  venture,  we  will 
solve    problems    which    never    could    be 
solved  under  the  proposals  such  as  this 
bUl  makes  to  control,  to  regulate,  to  stifle, 
and  to  discourage  adventure  and  expan- 
sion.     Adventure    and    expansion    have 
made  this  country  great.    The  ability  of 
a  citizen,  with  his  own  genius  and  in- 
genuity, to  develop  and  grow,  contribute 
to  his  community,  and  contribute  to  the 
well-being   and   expansion   of   the   eco- 
nomic   area    in    which    he    lives,    gives 
strength  to  our  whole  economic  system. 
There  is  another  phase.     Measures  of 
this  misdirected  magnitude  strike  also  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  Federal  system  of 
this    Government,   which   has    been   the 
major  pillar  in  the  strength  of  America 
and  our  system      As  we  chip  away  at  the 
Federal  principle  which  we  have  in  this 
country,  that  is,  the   principle  of  local 
responsibility,  whether  it  be  State,  com- 
munity, or  personal,  and  as  we  chip  away 
at  the  principle  of  the  federalized  Gov- 
ernment in  this  country,  we  move  just 
that  much  quicker  and  by  that  same  de- 
gree into  Federal  statism,  which  means 
control  by  the  state  over  the  opportuni- 
ties and  the  destinies  of  the  people. 

As  I  Interpret  the  Senators  remarks, 
in  addition  to  their  being  directed  at  the 
particular  provisions  of  the  pending  bill, 
to  which  he  objects  and  to  which  I  Iri 
the  main  object,  I  beheve  he  is  also  talk- 
ing about  the  political  dangers  which  we 
face,  as  well  as  the  economic  dangers.  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  enact- 
ment of  the  pending  bill  as  it  came  out 
of  committee  would  be  the  greatest  de- 
structive element  In  curtaihng  the  activi- 
ties of  small  business  enterprises  and  new 
business  enterprises  in  this  country  that 
could   be   devised.    I   know  of  nothing 


which  will  inhibit  the  growth  of  the  small 
businessman,  the  smaD  entrepreneur,  the 
small  venturer  in  our  economic  life,  than 
the  saddling  upon  him  of  burdens  which 
he  cannot  meet,  and  whereby  the  eco- 
nomics of  his  comi>etitlon  \\\\]  be  greater 
than  he  can  stand. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona not  only  on  his  courageous  leader- 
ship and  his  activity  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  American  system,  but  I  congratu- 
late him  also  on  his  magnificent  analysis 
of  the  economics  and  broad  basic  policies 
inherent  in  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  I  believe  are  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  free,  competitive  society 
under  our  American  system. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  hear  in  their  entirety  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator. 
However.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  on  the  part  I  did  hear, 
and  on  the  bold  and  courageous  method 
he  is  using  and  which  he  has  expressed  in 
his  speech  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  regret  that  for  various  and  sundry 
reasons  it  was  impossible  to  have  more 
Senators  on  the  floor  during  his  entire 
discussion.  I  hope  that  most  people  will 
have  an  oppx)rtunlty  to  read  in  their  en- 
tirety his  remarks,  and  to  note  the  pit- 
falls he  has  pointed  out,  and  the  attitude 
the  Senator  has  been  tn"mg  to  present, 
in  fairness  to  our  great  American  his- 
torical system,  which  has  made  this 
country  great. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator,  and  I  hope 
that  when  the  bill  is  finally  passed  some 
of  the  dangers  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out  will  be  removed  from  the  measure. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Kansas,  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est affection. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona,  not  only  on  his  magnificent  ad- 
dress, which  is  a  masterpiece,  but  also 
for  the  position  he  has  taken  on  the 
pending  bill.  It  demonstrates  and  illus- 
trates the  philosophy  he  espouses  in  this 
country,  which  is  the  true  philosophy  on 
which  America  has  been  built. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the  bill 
were  enacted  it  would  in  effect  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by 
changing  the  historical  interpretation  of 
what  is  considered  interstate  commerce 
by  expanding  the  definition  of  com- 
merce to  include  "any  activity  affecting 
commerce"  instead  of  the  present  con- 
struction of  a  business  being  directly  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  or  manu- 
factured goods  moving  in  interstate  com- 
merce? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  bill  would  place 
an  arbitrary,  fixed  amount,  of  $1  million 
gross  income  as  a  criterion  in  determin- 


ing whether  a  particular  establishment 
comes  within  the  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act? 

Is  that  not  the  construction  the  Sen- 
ator would  place  upon  the  bill,  and  does 
that  not  do  violence  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  plain  and 
clear  on  that  particular  point '^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  should  like  to  approach  the 
answer  in  this  way.  The  term  "activity 
affecting  commerce,"  which  is  almost 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  description 
contained  in  section  3<bi  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  would  in 
my  opinion  affect  ever>'  businessman  in 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  how- 
much  business  he  did. 

Under  the  interpretations  the  court 
could  give  it.  and  the  regulations  that 
would  be  assigned  to  it,  it  could  destroy 
the  exemptions  contained  elsewhere  in 
the  act. 

This  is  what  it  would  do  to  the  Con- 
stitution. After  our  Founding  Fathers 
had  written  that  great  document,  they 
said,  "Wait  a  minute.  Someday  there 
may  be  in  this  country  some  people  who 
do  not  believe  that  we  have  rights, 
and  do  not  believe,  as  Tom  Jefferson 
has  said,  that  we  are  endowed  by  our 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
and  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty! 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

How  wise  these  men  were.  They  sat 
down  and  wrote  the  first  10  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  The  10th  amend- 
ment very  clearly  saj's  that  the  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government 
shall  remain  in  the  States,  In  the  writ- 
ing of  that  document  they  wrote  the 
commerce  clause,  and  that  gave  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  right  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  States  and  Indian  tribes  and  nations. 
If  the  bill  were  enacted  as  written, 
with  the  tei-m  "activity  affecting  com- 
merce" included  in  it.  it  would  so 
broaden  the  commerce  clause  that  in  my 
interpretation  it  would  destroy  the  In- 
tent of  the  writers  of  the  Constitution, 
when  they  did  not  give  to  the  Central 
Government  the  right  to  interfere  in 
intrastate  business. 

The  Federal  Government  could  very 
easily  under  this  language  say.  We  not 
only  have  the  right,  but  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  go  into  South  Carolina, 
or  into  Arizona,  or  any  other  State,  and 
begin  to  regulate  purely  intrastate  busi- 
ness." 

So  it  does  two  things  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  knocks  out  practically  the  last 
prop  left  in  the  10th  amendment,  be- 
cause the  courts  have  battered  that 
amendment  around  a  great  deal,  and 
Congress  in  its  attentions  has  not  been 
very  kind  to  the  10th  amendment:  and 
it  would  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  go  into  the  States  m  a  way  the  Con- 
stitution never  intended  It  to  do.  It 
would,  in  my  opinion,  make  a  laughing- 
stock out  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  enactment  of 
the  bUl  would  increase  the  power  of  the 
Central  Government  in  Washington  :  and 
in  order  to  increase  the  power  here,  it 
would  have  to  be  decreased  elsewhere. 
Is  not  that  correct? 
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This  further  assumption  of  power  by 
the  Federal  Government  can  only  result 
in  decreased  authority  by  the  States  and 
bv  the  people,  for  this  is  the  only  source 
frcm  whence  it  can  c^me.  Such  action 
can  only  lead  to  a  daneerous  concentra- 
tion of  power  m  Wa:>hinKtr)n 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Th^.'  y,h'.)le  pur- 
pose of  writing  our  Constitution  was  to 
protect  a:?ainst  the  possibility  of 
concentratmix  pow-  ;■  ar.ywlure  Our 
P'oundmJT  P''athf'rs  fled  from  countries 
which  had  bureaucra'ic.  centralized 
governments.  They  came  here  for  only 
onv  purpose  That  one  purpose  was  to 
establish  a  tiovernment  uiider  which 
free  men  could  live.  They  were  men 
who  recouMized  th'ir  freedom  as  coming 
from  God.  as  was  stated  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, as  I  mentioned  before. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  Constitution 
cannot  help  being  impre.s.sed  by  the  con- 
stantly reit^ated  f-ar  that  we  might 
have  a  central  government.  Our  Found- 
iiig  Fathers  provided  that  at  every  elec- 
tion one-tJiird  of  the  membership  of  this 
body  would  stand  for  election:  and  that 
every  2  years  the  entire  House  would  be 
up  for  election 

The  Founding  Fathers  provided  a 
legislative  branch,  a  judicial  branch, 
and  an  executive  branch,  and  d'' fined 
their  respective  powers 

I  must  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  the  pa.s,-;age  of  this 
bill,  containing  the  provision  'activities 
affecting  commerce,  would  be  one  more 
gigantic  sttp  toward  centralizing  the 
Government  m  Washington  What  will 
bo  the  end  re.-uit,^  The  end  result  will 
be  a  bureaucracy  of  the  type  from  wluch 
our  forefathers  fled  to  come  to  this 
country-,  where  they  created  a  con.sti- 
tutionai  repubhc  under  which  free  men 
can  live. 

That  i.s  why  I  am  concerned  about 
this.  I  am  not  ^o  much  concerned  about 
tile  money  If  th..>  proposal  were  con- 
.^titutional.  we  w<  >uid  find  the  money. 
It  IS  the  same  f'-ar  I  have  with  respect 
to  Federal  aid  to  education  v.  ith  res;:)ect 
to  Feaerai  a.d  for  the  a:;ed.  It  i.s  not 
iht  money.  It  is  the  fact  that,  slowly 
but  surely,  we  destroy  the  freedoms  of 
men.  and  we  make  them  'he  ban^^•r  for 
ci  central  government,  v  neth-^r  in  U'ash- 
ington  or  anywhere  else  m  the  country. 
That  is  why  I  .say  there  is  danger  in  this 
whole  approach  That  is  why  I  uppo.se 
Federal  control  to  break  in  where  the 
Constitution  does  not  give  us  the  nght 
to  break  in. 

I  am  supposed  to  be  a  conservative. 
I  am  referred  to  as  a  reactionary.  It 
IS  said  that  I  vvant  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Neanderthal  man.  I  have 
cartoons  that  show  me  emerging  from 
a  cave,  wearing  the  .garments  of  a  cave- 
man. 

But  It  1.=^  the  p<  ople  who  advocate  such 
proposals  as  this  who  are  the  reaction- 
aries in  .American  politics.  They  are 
the  p>eopie  who  want  to  go  backward. 
They  are  not  going  forward  when  they 
propose  a  welfare  state  or  a  centralized 
government.  They  are  the  ones  who 
want  to  go  back  to  the  dark  days  of 
England  P'rance.  and  Germany,  coun- 
tries from  which  our  furefatiiers  fled 
to  come  to  this  country  and  establish 
this  Government. 


No  I  say  as  a  conservative,  that  I 
am  trying  to  kp*>p  those  misguided  souls 
from  going  backward  Tliat  is  why  I 
am  so  interested  in  fighting  thus  kind  of 
propo.sal  I  am  not  against  higher  pay 
for  p<*ople  I  will  put  the  working 
standards  of  my  business  against  the 
standards  of  any  other  business  in  the 
country.  But  I  know  this:  I  know  that 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  wants  to  move 
into  the  lives  of  the  people.  As  con- 
servatives, we  ought  to  be  free  to  speak 
out.  We  ought  to  speak  out  and  talk 
to  the  people.  We  should  tell  them 
that  radicalism  is  slowly  but  surely 
taking  us  backward,  down  the  path  from 
which  our  forefathers  fled  so  success- 
fully. 

I  apologize  for  making  such  a  long 
speech,  but  the  Senator  has  raised  a 
very  favorite  subject  of  mine. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Ir,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  in  accord  with  the  view 
that  the  39  men  who  signed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia 
in  1787.  and  those  who  adopted  the  f^rst 
10  amendments  known  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  several  years  later,  had  in  mind, 
chiefly,  two  cardinal  principles:  First,  to 
establish  a  tripartite  system  of  govern- 
ment, consisting  of  a  legislative  branch — 
Congress — to  make  the  laws:  and  an 
executive  branch,  headed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  enforce  the  laws:  and  a  judicial 
branch  headed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
interpret  the  laws:  and  that  each  was  to 
be  a  check  and  a  balance  on  the  other? 
And  that  the  other  cardinal  principle, 
under  the  10th  amendment,  was  to  pre- 
vent the  centralization  of  power  in 
Wa.^hington:  that  all  powers  not  specifi- 
cally delegated  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment— the  Federal  Government — were 
reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  people: 
.ind  that  th-Tcfore.  th^--  Natinnal  Ck)v- 
e.-nment  can  operate  only  in  certain 
specified  fields  which  are  named  in  the 
Constitution?  Interstate  commerce  is 
one  such  field,  the  coining  of  money  is 
another,  foreign  affairs  is  another,  and 
the  national  defense  is  another. 

Is  there  any  authority  which  the  Sen- 
ator knows  about  to  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  enter  such  a  field  of  ac- 
tivity a-s  IS  embriiced  within  the  bill  now 
being  considered  by  the  Senate? 

Mr  CtOLD WATER  No:  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  must  say.  very  empliat- 
ically,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  allow  us  to  do  this  or  several 
other  thint^s  which  we  are  doing  under 
the  gui.se  of  the  welfare  state. 

It  is  argued  bv  sjomc  that  in  the  pre- 
amble, the  statement  about  promoting 
the  general  welfare  gives  us  the  right  to 
do  what  is  propoced  here.  I  disagree 
completely.  From  my  reading  of  stories 
about  the  writers  or  f  ramers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  do  not  believe  they  ever  in- 
tended that  the  welfare  .statement  con- 
tained in  the  preamble  should  ever  be 
interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  would  de- 
stroy the  ma  or  parts  and  purposes  of 
the  entire  Constitution.  But  that  Is 
what  we  have  been  doing  in  this  country 
^  for  30  years.  We  have  been  .slowly  but 
^surely  going  around  the  Constitution. 
either  in  the  misUken  idea  that  the  wel- 
fare provLsion  gives  us  the  right  to  do  it 
or  with  the  purposeful  meaning  to  de- 
stroy the  Constitution. 


Mr  THURMOND.  Some  persons 
would  use  the  welfare  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  accomplish  their  goal  of  cir- 
cumscribing the  Constitution  or  violat- 
ing the  Constitution  in  order  to  achieve 
what  they  seek  to  do  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  if  that  interpretation  could  properly 
be  placed  upon  the  Constitution,  the 
Central  Government  cotild  go  into  any 
field  of  activity  it  wanted  to  enter  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  promoting  the  public 
welfare?  There  would  have  been  no 
need  for  the  Founding  Fathers  to  specify 
the  fields  into  which  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment could  enter. 

Is  It  not  clear  that  the  Pounding 
Fathers  had  In  mind  that  the  Central 
Goremment  was  to  be  limited  to  the 
fields  of  activity  which  are  listed  in  the 
Con-stltution.  and  that  all  other  fields  of 
activity  were  reserved  to  the  States  and 
the  people,  unless  the  Constitution 
should  be  amended  in  the  way  provided 
in  the  Constitution,  and  not  by  the  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  or  Judicial  branch  of 
the  Government' 

Mr  GOLDWATER  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  historically  and 
ab.solutely  correct  In  all  my  life,  in  my 
study  of  the  Coa"5titutlon  and  my  reading 
of  it.  and  of  the  document*?  pertaining 
to  it.  I  have  never  found  anything  which 
would  contradict  the  Senator's  interpre- 
tation, as  he  has  ju5t  stated  It 

Mr  THURMOND  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  bill  would  not  only  expand  the  Con- 
stitution to  an  extent  never  intended 
and  destroy  the  great  principles  of  ?ov- 
emment  on  which  this  country  Is 
founded,  but  that  also  it  would  bo  a 
dangerous  bill  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  economy  of  our  country,  because  It 
would  have  a  vast,  tremendous,  vital  im- 
pact on  a  great  many  industries,  which 
would  have  to  either  curtail  employment, 
raise  prtc.e?.  or  rl'^e  their  door^*' 

Mr,  OOLDWATFR  I  related  e.irlier 
in  my  discussion  the  econom  f'  dnn^pr" 
in  the  bill:  but  I  murt  .'?ay  to  [hf  8-  naf'^ir 
that  the  dangers  tn  the  Constitution  con- 
tained in  proix)sed  legislation  such  as 
this  far  override  any  dangers  I  see  in  the 
form  of  dollars  and  cents  or  people's 
}obs 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  must  agree  with 
the  Senator  on  that  point 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator f;  om  Sn;'.*^;  rriiolina 

Mr.  THL'RML'ND.  Is  it  riot  true  too 
that  if  we  allow  the  natural  laws  to  op- 
erate, and  if  we  abide  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, if  a  man  develops  his  talent,^;  if  he 
has  ambition,  if  he  has  initiative,  if  he 
has  energy,  and  If  he  is  willing  to  work 
and  study  and  prepare  himself,  he  will 
be  compensated,  and  Congress  will  not 
have  to  do  it  by  law? 

Furthermore,  are  we  not  playinp  with 
fire  when  we  fix  a  minimum  waee  be- 
cau.se  after  a  while  the  minimum  wa'.;e 
will  be  at  such  a  point  that  there  will  be 
little  dilTerential  between  the  wage  of  a 
common  laborer  and  that  of  a  skilled 
worker,  and  there  will  be  no  incentive 
for  {ieople  to  improve  them.selves  and  be- 
come more  skilled,  in  order  to  render 
greater  service  and  thus  to  earn  more 
money? 

Mr  GOIJDWATER.  The  Senator  Ls 
correct.  I  have  attempted  to  bring  that 
point  out  in  my  earlier  discussion  of  the 
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bill  on  the  floor.  The  statement  Is  not 
peculiar  to  me;  it  has  been  made  many 
times  in  history,  that  ours  is  the  most 
successful  form  of  government  ever 
known  to  man.  We  have  had  the  most 
successful  economic  sj'stem  ever  devised 
by  man.  It  has  been  that  way  for  al- 
most 200  years.  But  in  the  last  20  or  30 
years  people  have  begun  to  say.  "Well, 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  it: 
It  is  too  good."  So  they  began  to  tamper 
with  it.  As  a  result  of  the  tampering,  the 
Government  has  been  hurt. 

Anyone  who  reads  history  will  find  in 
every  government  the  same  type  of  peo- 
ple who  come  along  and  say,  "Things  are 
going  along  too  well  We  had  better 
monkey  around  with  the  reasons  why  It 
is  so  good  " 

When  we  started  In  the  early  1930's 
to  disregard  the  Constitution:  when  we 
started  to  circumvent  the  natural  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  in  our  segment 
of  the  economy;  we  started  to  get  our- 
selves in  trouble. 

In  my  opinion,  it  will  take  great  cour- 
age on  the  pari  of  the  American  people 
to  pull  themselves  out  of  the  trouble. 
This  has  happened  before  in  history.  It 
can  happen  again  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  an  economic  problem  which  ex- 
ists in  America  today  w  hich  the  free  en- 
terprise system  cannot  .solve  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  problem  which  the  peo- 
ple, acting  under  the  Constitution  if  it  is 
properly  applied,  cannot  solve  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  problem  which  con- 
fronts the  American  people  that  they 
cannot  solve,  if  they  believe  in  our  form 
of  government  and  in  our  country. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  problem 
that  confronts  the  American  people 
which  they  could  not  solve  if  they  would 
have  a  little  more  faith  in  their  God  and 
in  themselves  and  in  their  country-,  I 
think  we  are  weaning  the  American  peo- 
ple away  from  the  use  of  their  own  abil- 
itie.s — away  from  the  use  of  their  own 
"teeth."  .so  to  speak — and  are  attempt- 
ing to  get  them  to  rely  entirely  upon 
what  the  Government  decides,  with  the 
result  that  the  p<>onle  do  not  kn^w  what 
Is  best  for  their  own  good 

What  is  the  result'^  We  .see  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  attempting  U_,  take  over 
my  resiwnsibilities  to  my  own  father  and 
mother  and  the  respoa^ibilities  my  .sons 
will  have  to  me  when  I  reach  an  older 
age.  TTiose  are  the  dangers  which  result 
from  such  legi.slation:  and  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  called 
this  point  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate 

Mr  T?iURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  the  Government  tries  to  do  more 
and  more  for  tlie  jx-ople  iii'^tead  of  help- 
ing them  to  help  them.selves,  and  when 
the  Congre.ss  gets  the  people  to  lean 
more  and  more  on  the  Government,  then 
there  may  happen  in  our  country  the 
same  thing  that  happened  to  Rome, 
which  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world,  Rome  did  not  fall 
l>ecause  of  attack  by  aggre.'^.sors  from 
without  Rome  fell  because  of  the  decay 
of  her  own  people,  as  a  result  of  factors 
operating  from  withm.  when  the  people 
began  to  demand  more  and  more  of  their 
Goverrmient.  but  their  Government  could 
not  meet  their  demands     So  Rome,  once 
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a  great  nation,  fell  from  decay  from 
within.  If  our  Nation  continues  on  the 
way  to  the  welfare  state,  Is  that  not  what 
IS  likely  to  happen  to  the  American  peo- 
ple' 

Mr,  GOLDWATTR  T  may  reply  by 
stating  that  inscribed  on  the  front  of  the 
Archives  Building,  here  in  the  city  of 
Wa-shington,  is  the  maxim,  "Study  the 
Past.     What  Is  Past  Is  Prologue  " 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  I  do  not  think  what  hap- 
pened to  Rome  will  happen  to  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  human  na- 
ture being  what  it  is,  and  man  not  hav- 
ing changed  very  much  in  the  thousands 
of  years  he  has  been  on  earth,  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  as  su.sceptible  to  thase 
weaknes-ses  as  were  the  Romans,  the 
Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Babylo- 
nians. I  think  the  American  people 
realize  this  situation  and  this  danger  far 
more  than  we  do;  I  think  they  are  far 
ahead  of  us. 

So  I  hope  the  people  Insist  that  the 
National  Congress  stop  injecting  the 
Federal  Government  into  affairs  which 
the  Constitution  says  the  National  Gov- 
ernment should  not  deal  with  or  into 
matters  regarding  which  action  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  disallowed  by 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  in 
closing,  again  I  should  like  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  great  contri- 
bution the  able  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  made  to  the  Nation  by  means  of  the 
address  he  has  delivered  here  todav 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chairs  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I.  too,  have  enjoyed  listening  to 
the  able  presentation  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  made. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  with  lam 
on  the  committee  for  several  years. 
Later.  I  escaped  it,  I  Laughter.]  Ac- 
tually it  was  a  great  experience — and  I 
was  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
which  deals  with  so  many  human  and 
economic  problems.  But  I  know  the 
careful  attention  he  gives  to  the  work  of 
the  committee,  and  I  realize  tliat  he  has 
strong  views  about  its  work. 

I  should  like  to  ask  several  questions. 
either  of  him  or.  perhaps,  of  the  Senator 
from  FHorida  'Mr,  Holland',  who  is  a 
great  lawyer,  or  of  the  chaiiTnan  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts iMr.  Kennedy].  I  think  these 
questions  may  be  helpful  m  connection 
with   making   the  necessary  interpreta- 

liOIU, 

In  1947.  I  serv.  d  on  a  committee  with 
the  then  Senator  Donnell.  of  Missouri; 
we  labored  for  months,  upon  amend- 
ments t-o  Uie  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
They  were  the  first  amendments  of  great 
con.-equence  to  the  act  since  it*  enact- 
ment. Following  the  enactment  of  these 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards  Act    the   courts    considered   many 


cases  arising  from  the  legislation.  A 
number  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States:  and  several  of  those 
cases  were  decided  on  the  bas:.';  of  the  de- 
bate which  occurred  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  interpreting  the  debate  to  indi- 
cate the  legislative  intent. 

My  first  question  relates  to  the  defini- 
tion of  "interstate  commerce  "  In  this 
coimection,  I  request  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  fMr. 
Holland  !,  who  is  an  able  lawyer. 

It  is  correct  that  many  cases— particu- 
larly in  the  last  30  years — have  gone  to 
the  Supreme  Court  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  certain  activity  falls 
in  the  realm  of  mterstat^e  commerce. 
There  are  Supreme  Court  decisions  de- 
termining that  a  certain  activity  af- 
fected interstate  commerce  substan- 
tially, and  this  was  brought  within  its 
scope. 

The  bill  before  u.-:  defines  the  activi- 
ties which  would  be  covered :  and  on 
page  2.  section  2.  we  find  a  change  in 
definition  relating  to  commerce: 

FINDINGS    AJfD    DECXAJLATION     OF    POLICT 

Sec,  2,  Section  2  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  as  amended  Is  aixierided  by 
striking  out  the  words  "engaged  in  commerce 
or  In  the  prcxluctlon  of  gorxis  for  commerce" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  weirds  "en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  comm.erce  '. 

Thereafter,  in  section  3.  which  begins 
on  page  2.  the  definition  is  applied,  and 
certain  enterprises  are  named  as  those 
which  are  engaged  in  activities  affecting 
commerce. 

I  wish  to  ask  this  question:  Would  the 
statement  or  recital  that  such  enter- 
prises are  engaged  in  acti%'ities  affecting 
commerce,  determine  the  issue?  Is  it 
not  correct  that  il  a  question  were  raised 
before  the  Court  regarding  a  specific 
enterprise  the  Court  would  determine 
whether  the  particular  business  or  en- 
terprise which  might  do  $1,500,000 
worth  of  business  was  one  which  ac- 
tually affected  Interstate  commerce? 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  let 
me  reply,  first,  by  saying  that  earlier  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr. 
Holl.^ne'  raised  that  point.  However, 
let  me  say  that  the  language  contained 
in  section  3.  subsection  's' .  which  defli'ies 
"activity  affectinp  commerce,"  is  lan- 
guage the  Court  has  used  in  several 
labor-case  decisions,  but  it  has  never 
been  used  in  a  decision  relatinc  to  this 
legislation 

Mr.  COOPER  It  has  been  used  in 
fair  labor  standards  cases,  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  meaiiing  of  "commerce," 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No;  it  has  been 
used  only  in  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  cases.  Tlie  Jones-Laughlm  case, 
in  1934.  was  the  first  one.  I  believe. 

The  definition  this  one  would  replace 
is  set  forth  in  section  3,  sub^section  tb'. 
Instead  of  usmt:  the  phrase  'activity  af- 
fecting commerce."  they  used  to  define 
commerce  as  meaning  trade,  tianspor- 
tation.  transmission,  or  communication 
between  several  States  or  any  places  out- 
:-ide  thereof.  But  when  they  attempt  to 
define  activity  affecting  commerce," 
they  get  into  trouble:  it  includes,  ac- 
cording to  the  bill  "any  activity,  busi- 
ne&s,  or  industry  .n  commerce  or  neces- 
sary to  commerce  or  to  the  production  of 
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Efoods  for,  or  the  distribution  of  goods  in, 
commerce  " 

We  cannot  outguess  a  court;  and  I  am 
not  even  a  lawyer,  so  certainly  I  would 
not  attempt  to  do  so.  But  since  this 
measure  mcludes  language  which  the 
Court  has  u.sed,  I  would  rather  t>e  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  Court  would 
go  alone  in  holding'  that  the  Congress 
did  have  a  right  to  legislate  in  fields  in 
which  there  were  activities  afTecting 
commerce 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  allow  me  to 
express  an  opinion  on  this  point,  when- 
ever he  is  through?  Will  he  yield  to  me 
for  that  purpose'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  cha.r  Does  the  Senator  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida'' 

Mr  COOPER  Certainly.  My  ques- 
tion i.s  as  follows:  Even  though  the  Con- 
gress may  write  certain  provisions,  what 
weu'ht  would  it  have  if  there  were  ac- 
tually raised  in  court  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  particular  enterprise  was  one 
m  commerce'' 

Mr  HOLLANT).  In  the  first  place.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  a  profound  consti- 
tutional lawyer:  as\d  I  know  that  even  if 
I  were.  I  miiht  be  outt^ues-sed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  But  my  understanding  is 
that  as  of  about  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  Wa<e  and  Hours  Act,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled — my  recollection  is  that  its 
rulins;  was  in  the  Jones-Laughlin  case — 
that  activities  which  could  not  be  held 
to  be  directly  in  the  channel  of  inter- 
state commerce  affected  it  so  greatly 
that  they  were  activities  which  the  Court 
held  to  be  activities  afTecting  commerce 
or  afTecting  interstate  commerce,  suc- 
cessfully meeting  the  Federal  constitu- 
tional test  and  permitting  Federal  law 
under  the  Constitution  to  be  applied. 

There  have  been  several  cases  of  that 
kind  since,  some  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  familiar  with,  and  some 
of  which  he  is  not  familiar  with.  But 
his  understanding  i.s  that  in  that  series 
of  decision.s  none  of  them  have  been  in 
this  field.  Those  he  has  known  of  have 
been  in  the  field  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  There  may  have  been 
some  m  other  fields  he  does  not  know- 
about,  but  he  knows  there  have  not  been 
any  m  this  field,  the  reason  being  that 
in  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
then  President.  President  Roosevelt, 
about  the  time  of  the  Jones  and  Laughlin 
case  in  1937,  as  I  remember,  and  in  the 
original  act  on  this  subject,  passed  in  the 
following  year  1938,  it  was  clearly  stated 
that  the  Ion?  hand  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  this  new  act.  which 
voiced  a  new  concept  of  Federal  respon- 
sibility and  Federal  power  as  to  business, 
both  employers  and  employees  had  their 
field  of  operation.^  carefully  delineated. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  thinks  he 
remembers  approximately  the  language 
that  was  used  m  the  1938  act.  and  it  was 
repeated  in  the  1949  act,  which  was  a 
substantial  revision,  and  which  has  been 
followed  ever  .since  It  fixed  the  field  of 
operation  of  this  act  as  to  businesses  en- 
gaged directly  in  commerce — that  means 
in  interstate  commerce — and  in  manu- 
facturing goods  for  shipment  in  com- 
merce— that  means  m  interstate  com- 
merce— so  that  this  much  less  direct  field 


of  possible  jurisdiction  was  carefully 
eliminated  from  the  operations  of  this 
act.  and  has  been  carefully  eliminated. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  ran  up 
against  this  same  situation  in  1949. 
when  a  committee,  operating  just  as  the 
majority  of  this  committee  has  in  this 
instance,  tried  to  give  to  this  act  much 
broader  coverage  by  using  the  words 
'affecting  interstate  commerce." 

At  that  time,  after  extensive  argument 
and  debate  in  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
knocked  down  that  interpretation  as  the 
field  for  operation  of  this  act,  and  con- 
fined it  again  to  the  limited  field  an- 
nounced by  President  Roosevelt  and  by 
then  Senator  Black  who  handled  the 
legislation,  and  reenacted  that  part  of 
the  act  exactly  as  it  had  been  done,  and 
then  proceeded  to  interpret  it  in  even 
clearer  language  in  certain  fields  which 
we  do  not  need  to  go  into  now. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  understands 
that  under  this  interpretation  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  it  would  be  constitutionally 
possible,  though  I  think  wholly  unwise, 
for  this  act  to  be  extended  into  fields 
afTecting  commerce,  because  undoubted- 
ly it  would  extend  the  operation  of  that 
act.  That  is  the  intention  of  those  who 
are  proposing  it.  They  try  to  extend  this 
act  to  businesses  which,  under  the  ear- 
lier wording  of  the  act.  were  unaffected 
by  the  act.    That  is  their  purpose. 

The  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  completely  valid,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  understands  it, 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  any  fixed, 
settled  definition  of  what  the  term  "af- 
fecting commerce'  means.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  extends  this  as  his  own 
view,  and  he  thinks  he  is  right:  That 
does  not  mean  that  everything  anybody 
claims  as  affecting,  no  matter  how  re- 
motely, interstate  commerce,  would  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  held  as  such  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  That  is  one  great  ob- 
jection the  Senator  from  Florida  has  to 
this  proposal,  because  he  thinks  it  will 
be  10  years  before  a  lot  of  people  could 
have  any  assurance  as  to  whether  they 
were,  in  their  own  operations,  subjected 
to  the  operations  of  this  law. 

I  see  nothing  wise  in  the  use  of  these 
general,  noncertain  words,  even  if  there 
were  not  the  serious  question  which  has 
been  so  well  advanced  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  This  is  that  under  these 
words  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  reach  out  to  control  all 
employers,  no  matter  if  their  business 
was  exclusively  within  States:  all  em- 
ployees of  those  employers,  if  the  Court 
should  hold  that  their  business  was  of 
such  nature  that  it  affected  interstate 
commerce — as  it  surely  would  hold  in 
many  matters,  as  I  do  not  think  it  would 
hold  in  all  matters. 

It  is  a  twofold  objection  I  have — the 
objection  of  uncertainty,  of  litigation,  of 
suspense  for  years,  which  is  self-defeat- 
ing in  this  field :  and  the  other  objection, 
which  I  think  is  much  greater,  that  we 
are  interfering,  and  would  be  interfer- 
ing for  the  first  time,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  regiment  intrastate  businesses  by  Fed- 
eral control  from  Washington,  by  those 
not  familiar  with  the  customs  of  em- 
ployment or  pay  or  service  in  the  several 
States  or  communities,  and  that  we 
would  be  going  a  very  large  step  further 


toward  the  creation  of  the  welfare  state 
which  most  of  us  want  to  avoid  in  every 
way  we  can. 

If  that  is  an  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  hope  it  may  be  taken 
as  such. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
As  I  have  said,  the  chief  reason  why  I 
raised  this  question  was  that  I  remember 
the  litigation  following  the  enactment  of 
the  portal  to  portal  bill  in  1947.  which 
contained  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  I  think  it  is  of  some 
value  to  have  discussion  on  this  point! 
As  I  recollect  the  background  of  ap- 
proval by  the  courts  of  fair  labor  stand- 
ards legislation,  the  courts  held  that  the 
Congress  had  power  to  enact  wage  and 
hour  legislation  because  the  low  stand- 
ard of  wages  in  certain  industries  en- 
gaged in  commerce  bore  detrimentally 
upon  the  free  flow  of  commerce  between 
the  States,  It  follows  that  the  Congress 
has  power  to  enact  now,  amendments 
respecting  minimum  wages  and  hours 
for  businesses  which  are  in  Interstate 
commerce.     I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  COOPER.  If  the  Senator  will  de- 
fer. I  will  finish  my  thought.  The  Con- 
gress exercised  its  power  In  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
but  made  certain  exemptions.  Those 
exempted  businesses  may  or  may  not 
have  been  in  interstate  conmierce.  The 
Congress  is  not  r^uired  to  legislate,  but 
it  can  legislate  as  it  sees  proper  regard- 
ing businesses  which  are  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  question  was 
raised  during  the  Senator  from  Arizona's 
speech  as  to  the  constitutional  right  to 
enact  the  bill  before  us.  It  appears  to 
me  there  is  such  a  power  to  extend  the 
minimum  wage  or  hours  law  to  any  busi- 
ness which  is  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. Congress  may  or  may  not  de- 
cide to  do  it.  But  Congress  has  the 
power  to  do  it. 

I  went  one  step  beyond  and  asked  this 
question:  If  the  Congress,  in  this  bill  or 
in  any  other  bill,  attempts  to  extend  min- 
imum wage  and  hour  provisions  to  a  busi- 
ness which  is  actually  not  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  in  the  sense  de- 
termined by  the  courts,  is  it  not  doubt- 
ful that  such  an  enterprise  not  substan- 
tially affecting  Interstate  conunerce. 
could  be  brought  under  the  act?  That 
is  a  question  I  raised. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  As  we  both  rec- 
ognize, that  is  a  problem  which  the  Court 
itself  will  have  to  determine.  In  view  of 
the  past  decisions  of  the  Court  in  the 
NLRB  cases.  I  think  we  could  expect  the 
Court  to  say  that  activities  affecting 
commerce  would  be  constitutional  as 
used  in  the  act. 

The  decisions  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred were  applied  to  the  employee.  It 
was  an  employee  test.  The  test  was 
whether  the  employee  was  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  It  was  made  clear 
that  there  had  to  be  a  flow  of  commerce 
across  State  lines.  Then  the  employee 
came  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

In  this  bill  we  find  the  word  "enter- 
prise "  for  the  first  time.  This  is  the  new 
test:  not  the  employee  but  the  employer. 
That  is  something  which  I  think  the  law- 
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yers  have  to  consider,  as  they  guess  what 
the  Supreme  Court  or  other  courts  might 
do. 

There  is  a  whole  raft  of  language 
which  is  new  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  It  departs  quite  decidedly  from 
the  definitions  used  in  the  act  to  be 
amended.  For  that  reason,  I  expressed 
concern  about  the  language  "activity  af- 
fecting commerce."  together  with  its  defi- 
nition, as  to  what  it  might  do  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  Constitution  and  what  It 
might  do  to  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  get  further  into  our  business. 

Offhand,  I  cannot  think  of  any  busi- 
ness in  this  country  which  does  not  af- 
fect commerce.  I  have  the  thought  the 
definition  should  be  restricted  to  busi- 
nesses engaged  in  the  flow  of  commerce 
across  State  lines.  That  is  one  thing. 
However,  when  we  used  the  words  "activ- 
ity affecting  commerce  "  that  means,  as 
I  said  earlier,  if  a  shoe  store  in  Miami, 
Fla..  bu>'s  some  shoes  from  St.  Louis,  the 
transaction  certainly  affects  commerce. 

The  man  would  not  be  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce  under  the  old  inter- 
pretation, if  he  sold  those  shoes,  even 
though  he  got  them  some  place  else.  He 
himself,  as  I  understand  the  law.  to  be 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  would 
have  to  sell  the  shoes  across  a  State  line. 
However,  the  language  is  sought  to  be 
broadened  to  Include  "activity  affecting 
commerce. "  with  the  definition  follow- 
ing: 

"Activity  affecting  commerce"  Includes  any 
activity.  buRine»»,  or  Industry  In  commerce 
or  nccoMitrj  to  commerce  or  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Roods  for,  or  the  distribution  of  goods 
In,  commerce. 

That  is  very  broad.  Again,  we  can- 
not outguess  the  courts 

Mr.  ERVTN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  GOIX)WATER  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  am  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  the  point  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  should  like,  as  a  lawyer, 
to  say  that  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  correctly  stated  the  decisions 
bearing  on  this  point 

As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
stated,  up  to  some  25  years  ago  all  retail 
establishjnents  were  considered  to  be 
engaged  exclusively  in  Intrastate  com- 
merce notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
goods  they  sold  had  been  tran.'^ported  to 
them  from  other  States.  Furthermore, 
all  service  establishments  which  merely 
rendered  services  in  localities  were  con- 
sidered to  be  strictly  intrastate  busi- 
nesses. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
pointed  out.  there  is  something  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  in  the  change  of  phrase- 
ology in  a  bill  which  undertakes  to  predi- 
cate congressional  regulation  upon  such 
a  term  as  'activity  affecting  commerce." 
On  that  basLs  Congress  can  extend  Its 
regulations  far  beyond  the  relationship 
between  the  employer  and  the  employee. 
Of  course,  this  expression  is  used  in 
subdivision  7  of  section  152  of  title  29, 
United  States  Code,  which  deals  with  the 
Labor  Management  Act  One  of  the  cir- 
cuit courts,  in  interpreting  the  meaning 


of  this  term  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  again.'^t  the  Sub- 
urban Lumber  Co  ,  reported  m  121  Fed- 
eral 2d  829.  says: 

The  word  "aJIeci  w.ihln  eubdlvlslon  (7) 
of  this  section  has  the  widest  conceivable 
scope  and  means  to  art  upcm.  produce  an 
effect  on,  touch,  acting  upon,  working  a 
change  In,   or  concerning 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  refused  an  application  for  cer- 
tiorari to  review  this  decision  making 
this  definition. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  if  I. 
as  a  resident  of  North  Carolina,  should 
go  into  a  clothing  store  and  buy  a  suit 
of  clothes  In  North  Carolina,  which  suit 
of  clothes  has  been  shipped  into  North 
Carolina  from  Indiana,  we  will  say. 
would  I  not  be  engaged  in  an  activity, 
in  so  doing,  which  would  affect,  to  some 
extent,  interstate  commerce?  If  there 
can  be  a  regulation  of  the  relationship 
between  the  employer  and  tl,e  employee 
on  that  basis,  then  there  can  be  a  regu- 
lation of  my  activities  on  that  basis 
There  would  be  no  limit  to  the  power  of 
Congress  in  this  field. 

There  is  a  question   which  confronts 
the  Congress,  as  I  see  it,  at  this  hour, 
which  is  a  very  serious  question.     It  is 
whether  we  want    ;      t  ;- e   further  con- 
gressional approval  tf  t*  rm.";  under  which 
all  the  powers  of  Government,  not  only 
to  regulate  relations  between  employers 
and  employees,  but  also  to  regulate  the 
activities  of  individuals,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  local  communities  to  a  cen- 
tralized Government  in  Wa.shington.  DC 
Mr.     GOLDWATER      The     Senators 
analysis  with  regard  to  buMng  a  suit  in 
North  Carolina,  which  suit  was  made  in 
Indiana,   is  certainly   correct  when   the 
Senator  reaches  the  conclusion  that   it 
has  an  effect  on  commerce.    Certainly  it 
has  an  effect  on  commerce.    The  first  ef- 
fect  is  that   the  merchant  bought   the 
suit.    The  second  effect  is  that  the  mer- 
chant has  to  order  another  suit.     This 
could  become  quite  a  habit.    He  could  en- 
gage in  quite  a  lot  of  activity     He  mi^iht 
sell  200  of  those  suits  across  State  lines. 
While  the  suits  are  sold  to  local  North 
Carolinians  in  intrastate  business,  and 
although    the    money    stays    in    North 
Carolina,  it  would  be  my  opinion — and 
this  is  a  nonlegal  opinion,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  because  I  am  not  a  lawyer — 
that  anything  we  do  under  the  teiTn  "ac- 
tivity  affecting  commerce,"  would  give 
the  Federal  Government  a  feeling  that 
it  has   the  right  to   go   in.     As   I   said 
earlier,  I  think  this  probably  will  make 
the  bureaucrats  happier  than  anj-thing 
which  has  happened  in  30  years,  because 
it  really  will  open  the  door.     Now  there 
can  be   not  only  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce, but  also  there  can  be  a  regulation 
of  people. 

Wliat  will  be  the  aftergrowth  of  this'' 
There  will  be  an  effect  upon  freedom  of 
choice  in  buying  a  suit,  for  example. 
Suppose  a  man  does  not  want  to  be  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  or  in  any 
activity  affecting  commerce  He  may 
start  making  his  own  suits  in  the  back- 
room. Those  suits  may  be  of  no  value 
Perhaps  the  Senator  would  not  like  tho.se 
suits,  and  would  have  to  go  some  place 
else  to  buy  a  suiv  His  freedom  of  choice 
would  be  tampered  with. 


I  see  nothing  but  trouble,  trouble, 
trouble,  if  this  should  become  a  part  of 
the  law 

Mr  ERVIN  I  went  to  law  school 
many  years  ago.  and  I  studied  law  a 
great  deal  afterward  m  the  course  of  my 
practice  aiid  my  work  a.s  a  .tudge.  I 
arrived  at  a  definite  understanding  as  to 
what  the  people  who  wrote  the  Coiisti- 
tution  meant  when  they  pave  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  regulate  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  I  think  ail  of 
us  had  definite  notions  about  that  mat- 
ter. These  notions  were  sustained  by  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  in  all  respects 
up  to  some  2,5  years  aco.  or  approxi- 
mately that  time.  They  left  a  great  deal 
of  security  to  the  country,  m  that  they 
carried  into  effect  one  of  the  great  things 
which  made  the  American  Republic  pos- 
sible, the  doctrine  of  the  separat.on  of 
powers.  Under  the  decisiorLs.  Congress 
had  the  power  to  regulate  matters  relat- 
ing to  interstate  commerce,  and  the 
States  retained  the  power  to  reeulate 
matters  relating  to  intrastate  com.merce 
Does  the  Senator  from  Arizona  not 
agree  witli  me  that  those  who  have  the 
conviction  that  this  L":  a  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution,  and  that 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  Co.istitu- 
tion  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  America 
we  have  known  and  loved,  out-ht  to  give 
.'iprious  consideration  to  the  question  of 
whether  they  should  stick  t-o  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  rather  than  to 
follow  the  Judicial  chan.ees  made  m  the 
Constitution  riurine  recent  years'^ 

Mr  GOLDWATER  The  Senator  has 
expressed,  as  I  very  poorly  tried  to  ex- 
pre.s.s  earlier,  the  point  that  this  is  a 
very  grave  constitutional  question.  If 
the  people  of  the  L'nited  States  want  a 
welfare  state  if  they  wan;  to  have  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  Federal  aid  to 
medicine,  and  Federal  control  of  wages, 
then  I  propose  that  they  amend  the 
Constitution,  l>ecause  I  do  not  think  that 
any  man  who  understands  the  Constitu- 
tion and  who  believes  in  the  Coitstitution 
can  agree  to  further  encroachments  upon 
its  interpretation. 

The  "Federalist  Papers'  and  all  the 
writings  I  have  been  able  to  read  con- 
cerning the  commerce  clause — and  I 
h;ive  studied  them  particularly  because 
I  was  trying  to  find  a  definition  of  'com- 
merce." but  I  could  find  none — make  it 
very  plain  that  only  a  limited  power  was 
recognized.  Of  course,  in  those  days 
the  legislators  could  not  envision,  I  sup- 
pose, the  rapid  communication  and 
transport  that  we  have  today.  Neverthe- 
less. I  think  the  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution IS  still  valid,  and  I  think  the  10th 
amendment  bf'ars  on  this  question.,  too, 
because  if  the  ^'oundmg  Fathers  had 
wanted  to  .erant  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  powers  which  are  assumed  by 
some  to  exist,  they  would  have  done  so 
before  the  10th  amendment  had  been 
adopted,  and  it  would  have  been  con- 
tained in  another  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion However,  they  did  not  They 
merely  pave  the  Fe-deial  Government  au- 
thority to  regulate  commerce  between 
the  States,  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
with  other  nations. 

I  believe  that  interpretation  is  clear. 
I  do  not  have  to  go  to  a  court  to  get  an 
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interpretation  of  that  language.  I  have 
ijeen  in  business  all  my  life.  My  busi- 
ness is  in  interstate  commerce.  I  have 
no  doubt  about  it.  because  I  sell  across 
State  lines.  But  my  little  competitior 
across  the  street  is  not  in  interstate  com- 
merce By  the  language  of  the  bill  he 
would  be  under  this  definition,  because 
he    'afreets"  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  Constitution 
there  is  undoubted  power  in  legislative 
bodies  possessing  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  the  area  concerning  which  they 
are  legislating  to  pass  minimum  wage 
laws.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  under  our 
Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  older 
decisions  and  as  interpreted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  and  by  myself,  the 
State  leeislaiures  have  undoubted  power 
:o  pa.s.-;  minimum  wage  laws,  if  they 
deem  them  advisable,  governing  the 
localicie.';  over  which  the  legislatures 
have  ;urisdK.t:o:';      Is  that  not  true? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  and  he  has  touched  upon  a  point 
that  I  failed  to  bring  out.  I  am  in- 
debted to  him  for  doing  so. 

I  .shall  put  my  statement  in  the  form 
of  a  question,  so  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  who  is  a  distinguished 
jurist,  can  state  an  opinion. 

What  would  happen  if  a  State  had 
minimum  waee  laws  of  its  own,  and  the 
Federal  Government  came  along  with 
the  proposed  legislation,  and  provided 
for  Federal  preemption';'  E>oes  it  not  in 
effect  actually  preempt,  based  upon  his- 
tory ^ 

Mr  ERVIN  I  believe  that  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  Court,  if  not  a  majority 
of  ':he  Court,  as  now  constituted,  would 
ur.cloubtedly  hold  such  to  be  true. 

Mv  own  State  of  North  Carolina, 
thro  ;_^'.  Its  legislature,  at  the  last  ses- 
sii  .'  :. acted  a  minimum  wage  law  for 
North  Carolina,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
States  are  far  more  competent  to  deal 
with  matters  of  minimum  wages  in  what 
are  essentially  local  activities  because  of 
diversity  of  conditions  in  the  States  than 
is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  and  I 
served  on  the  so-called  Rackets  Com- 
mittee, and  we  saw  the  result  in  our  in- 
vestigation and  study  as  members  of  that 
committee  of  the  use  of  a  somewhat 
similar  term  as  "activities  affecting  com- 
merce" in  the  act  of  Congress  creating 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  We 
found  that  the  courts  held  that  imder 
the  doctrine  of  preemption  as  applied  to 
that  Act  the  States  no  longer  had  juris- 
diction of  many  labor  controversies,  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  was 
unable  to  handle  all  of  these  controver- 
sies, and  that  as  a  result  of  the  centrali- 
zation of  that  particular  power  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  we  had 
a  condition  under  which  individuals  and 
companies  had  legal  rights  they  could 
not  vindicate  and  suffered  legal  wrongs 
which  they  could  not  redress.  As  a  con- 
pequence.  we  found  that  something  which 
is  abhorrent  to  any  system  of  justice  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  use  of  this  very 
term.  That  is  something  which  ought  to 
give  the  Congress  pause  before  it  under- 
takes to  give  further  congressional  ap- 
proval to  the  use  of  such  a  loose  term. 


Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  do  not  look  on  this  as  a  loose 
term,  however.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
broad  term,  and  it  has  been  successfully 
resisted  prior  to  this  time.  This  type  of 
language  has  been  offered  before,  and  a 
very  heavy  floor  fight  ensued,  during 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected.  I 
am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  can  re- 
sist the  vote  appeal  in  the  term  "mini- 
mum wage,"  and  recognize  the  economic 
dangers  and  the  constitutional  dangers 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  used  the  words  "loose 
term"  to  imply  the  difference  between  the 
proposed  legislation  and  former  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  Congress  such  as  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  in  which  Con- 
gress wa5  careful  to  use  the  term  "com- 
merce among  the  States,"  as  that  term  is 
used  in  the  Constitution.  Undoubtedly 
the  term  "activities  affecting  commerce" 
is  as  broad  a  term  as  can  be  devised  in 
this  area.  As  we  pointed  out  before,  it 
is  even  broader  than  the  field  of  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employees, 
because  it  can  be  made  to  embrace  any 
activities  of  any  individual,  wjiich  may 


affect,  touch  upon,  or  have  any  impact 
upon  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  pro- 
posed language,  we  might  wind  up  with  a 
Constitution  consisting  only  of  a  pre- 
amble, because  this  proposal  could  strike 
out  all  the  restraints  against  p>ower  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution.  It  could 
negate  the  division  of  powers  even  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  other  branches. 
I  think  it  would  lead  to  the  ultimate 
control  of  wages  and  then  prices.  That 
is  the  danger  I  see  in  the  measure. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  his  patience  in  yielding  to  me 
for  these  questions.  I  know  he  has  been 
on  the  floor  a  long  time.  I  am  especially 
grateful  to  him  in  view  of  that  fact. 

Mr  GOLDWATER     I  thank  my  friend 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Prear  I  has  asked  that  we  put 
into  the  Record  a  list  of  the  29  States 
which  have  minimum  wage  laws,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  my  remark.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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T.\BLE  %.— Slate  minimum  w^e  lawn  and  orders  applying  In  rrtail  trade  hy  Slate  (1968) 
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Sutes  with  minimum  hourly  nitcsof  .Minimum  hourly  r»le 


75  cont?  or  more: 

.\la«ks  

Calif.  .rtiJa 

Colorado 

Conni'cficiif       

District  of  Columbto.. 

Haw»ii       

Idaho 

Ara5saohai(>ttii. 

Minnosoia 

Nevada 

New  Ham|>8hira. 

New  Ji-rsfy .. 

Now  Nfcxlco.. , 

New  Yofk 

I'l-nn-sy  I  vanifl 

Rhode  Island 

I  lah 

Vt-nront 

Wvomine 

60  to  74  OTiUs: 

North  Dakota 

Ornpon  

VVfi.shineton   . 

Wisconsin         ..  , 
30  to  ,59  c<-nts: 

Arizona 

Kenfurlcy 

IlIinoLs 

Puerto  Rico     

I  f-   '■'    "■    ¥'  "r-nt5: 


11.25 

tl 

«0  to  80  cents... 

tl 

Woenu  ton... 

%\ 

78  cents 

»1  

-        nu    . 
io$l. 


«i „ : 

"Sc«nt.«  

OOeentMotl 

T.'Scpnts  to  tl 

tl 

M  t/»  80  cents 

75ernts 

7«  cents 


MeenUi  

70  cents- 

65  cents  .   ... 
SO  to  70  cents. 


.Kota 


5.1  ceiit.s       

40,  4.1.  and  SO  cents. 

55  cent «       . 

36  lo  75  cants V. 


Ve  ir  pre*^ 

eiit  rule 

estiiblUh*)! 


1967 

i«e 
iwr 


l«  cent.'i     

22  to  2K  cents. 


I9S8 

1M7 

1W7 
Hl.17 
1'W7 
I<«M 
U«7 
IW7 
t9M 
l»M 
I«V. 
1W7 
1955 

1W7 
1953 
l«M 
1900 

IU.S4 
1947 
I94H 

iy.vt 

l'.l|.1 
1943 


TypcofwnitlorM 


Men.  womf-n,  and  nilnnn 
Womt-n  and  mlncm. 

Do 
.Men.  »  omm.  and  minom. 
Women  and  minor* 
Mm.  womi-n.  and  minoni. 

Do 

Do 
Wumt-n  and  mliKirs. 
Wtiiiirti  Hrid  rlrh. 
Mrn.  women,  and  minocai 
Wonn-ii  iikI  minorx 
.Mm.  M'.itipn,  and  minan. 

Do 
Women  and  minora 
Men,  women,  ami  minor*. 
Women  and  minor*. 
Mrn,  women,  and  mtnurs. 
Men  and  women. 

Women 

Women  and  minor* 

Do. 

Do. 

Women. 

Women  and  minor?. 

IK.. 
Men,  women,  and  minors. 

Women. 
Do. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  withhold  the 
request. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  on  the  vigor  with 
which  he  has  expressed  his  point  of  view. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  can  ad- 
vise _  the  Senate  whether  the  Senate  is 
likely  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
today. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  My  guess  would 
be — and  it  is  merely  a  "horseback" 
guess — "No."  We  were  told  last  night  by 
the  majority  leader  that  there  would  be 
no  votes  after  7  o'clock.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  1  has 


a  .speech,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Holland  1  has  a  rather  involved 
amendment  which  will  require  lengthy 
discussion.  So  I  think  his  prediction 
that  there  will  be  no  votes  after  7  o'clock 
is  a  healthy  one.  becau.se  there  will  not 
be  any  before  that  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has 
suggested  on  other  occasions  that  he  has 
perhaps  30  amendments  to  the  bill.  1 
know  that  other  Senators  have  amend- 
ments. As  we  shall  deal  with  many  ques- 
tions which  will  come  before  this  body  in 
the  next  few  days,  when  we  shall  be  tr\-- 
ing  to  accomplish  business  and  con.sld.'-r 
at  least  some  of  the  22  or  26  bills  which 
the  President  has  recommended,  of 
which  this  is  one,  I  wonder  whether  wc 
can  expect  to  vote  tomorrow  on  many  of 


the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

Mr.  GOi.D\V.ATF;P  if  the  amend- 
ment orTtred  b\  11  if  .Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  HoLL.iNDl  is  successful 

Mr  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Ari/i-:.a  v, ould  not  need  any  additional 
amendinenLs'' 

Mr.  GOLDWAThH  I  v.  ould  not  say 
"any  additional  amendments."  I  have 
about  32  very  carefully  selected  amend- 
ments. If  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  ;Mr.  HollandI 
should  prevail,  or  if  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSENl  should  prevail,  the  necessity 
for  most  of  the  amendments  I  expect  to 
offer  would  be  obviated.  If  a  vote  on 
those  amendments  takes  place  tomorrow, 
if  we  get  a  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  it  is  accepted 
by  the  Senate,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  go  right  along.  If  it  is  not, 
then  I  Intend  to  call  up  my  amendments 
one  by  one.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
discussion  each  amendment  will  require. 
Some  are  not  too  unportant,  but  some  are 
of  a  very  serious  nature. 

I  have  no  intention  of  holding  up 
matters.  I  cannot,  however,  enter  into 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  sis  to 
controlled  time.  I  have  no  intention  of 
filibustering  the  bill.  This  is  the  long- 
est speech  I  have  made  in  my  life,  and 
my  back  is  beginning  to  feel  it.  My  ad- 
miration for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr  Morse  1  has  just  gone  up. 
I  do  not  know  how  he  did  it.  I  would 
not  wish  to  guess  as  to  the  time. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  we  could  conclude  by  Satur- 
day night  if  we  assume — and  this  is  a 
reasonable  assumption,  I  believe — that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  not  be  adopted,  and  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  DiRKSENl.  if  it  strikes  out  all  new 
coverage,  will  also  fail?  Does  he  be- 
lieve that  under  those  assumptions  we 
will  be  able  to  finish  consideration  of 
the  bill  by  Saturday  night? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  think  that  is  a 
reasonable  assumption.  I  will  not  take 
long  to  go  through  my  32  amendments. 
If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  were  pre- 
senting 32  amendments,  that  would  be  a 
different  matter.  (Laughter.]  I  shall 
be  rather  quick  in  dealing  with  them. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  doubt  whether  the 
Senator  can  make  that  assumption.  In- 
terest in  the  bill  is  not  localized  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  The  very  fact  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  not  yet  .submitted  his  amendments — 
and  I  am  waiting  breathlessly  for  the 
sheaf  of  amendments  he  will  offer — 
shows  that  the  matter  is  not  localized 
to  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Undoubtedly 
there  will  be  other  amendments  offered 
as  the  discussion  unfolds.  So  we  cannot 
make  any  assumption  that  the  matter 
will  be  disposed  of  or  concluded  by  Sat- 
urday night. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  My  leader  is  now 
speaking  I  spoke  from  inexperience 
and  from  a  desire  to  get  on  with  the 
matter.  I  want  to  have  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  If  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Florida  do 
not  prevail,  and  if  the  amendments  of 


the  Senator  from  Illinois  do  not  prevail. 
we  will  undoubtedly  have  some  long  dis- 
cussion about  the  activity  affectni^' 
commerce"  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr  KPINNEDY  I  thought  we  iiad 
th.at    di.srussion   today. 

Mr  CK  )LDWA'I  KH  I  had  my  d:.scus- 
sion  of  It,  but  there  are  many  other  Sen- 
ators who  will  wish  to  di.-cu.ss  it.  That 
is  an  important  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  not 
busy,  and  he  is  prepared  to  stay  here  this 
fall,  if  it  should  be  necessary. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  that  a  prom- 
ise? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  we  should  real- 
ize that  there  is  other  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  must  be  disposed  of.  If  the 
Senator  has  30  amendments,  there  are 
undoubtedly  other  amendments  also. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  GO  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  to  the  bill.  That  is 
a  reasonable  asstmiption.  I  should  like 
to  see  us  move  along  with  some  speed. 

Mr.  GOIJ)WATER.  The  Senator 
speaks  about  the  need  to  move  along. 
That  is  a  correct  assumption,  if  we  as- 
sume that  we  have  to  pass  everything. 

1  am  one  who  believes  that  we  would  be 
much  better  off  if  we  did  not  do  some 
things,  and  tlie  American  people  would 
be  better  off  too.  After  all,  it  is  not  al- 
ways what  we  do  that  helps  the  country, 
but  very  often  what  we  do  not  do. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
knows  my  feeling  about  the  minimum 
wage.  Federal  aid  to  education,  and  Fed- 
eral aid  to  medicine.  He  knows  that  I 
will  do  ever>'thing  in  my  power  to  help 
defeat  those  proposals.  I  was  hop>eful 
that  we  would  not  come  back  into  session. 
If  we  could  not  get  the  job  done  in  2 
years,  why  should  we  try  to  do  it  in  3 
weeks?  I  would  be  willing  to  wait  until 
January — if  the  Senator  is  still  in  this 
body,  or  wherever  he  might  find  him- 
self— and  then  proceed  with  a  brand 
new,  fresh  discussion,  rather  than  beat 
an  old  .sack  of  bones. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  M:  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  situation 
about  the  time  factor,  because  I  assured 
one  of  my  distinguished  friends  that  he 
might  go  to  check  upon  the  activities  of 
his  dairy  breed  cattle,  or  whatever  he 
agreed  to  do  today;  and,  having  a  speech 
of  my  own  that  I  believe  will  take  2  or  3 
hours  to  deliver,  and  having  known  that 

2  or  3  other  Senators  had  speeches  they 
wished  to  make,  and  having  heard  the 
majority  leader  say  what  he  said  yester- 
day, that  there  would  be  no  votes  today 
after  an  early  hour  this  evening,  I  felt 
safe  in  giving  my  friend  that  assurance 

I  am  distressed  to  have  my  able  and 
distinguished  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts assume  that  my  poor  amendment  is 
destined  to  defeat,  to  failure,  even  be- 
fore it  is  offered.  If  that  is  the  case,  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  there  are  other 
amendments  that  will  follow,  not  only 
those  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
but  some  also  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  in  which  he  is  joined  by  a  siz- 


able number  of  Seiiatois  wlio  sit  on  the 
same  side  of  the  aisle  occupied  by  the 
Senator  from  Ma.s.sachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  P^lorida 

Therefore  I  would  venture  the  sug- 
Me.'-tion  that  unless  we  are  to  have  roiirid- 
the-clock  se.s.cions — which  did  not  prove 
to  be  very  efTective  earlier  in  this  .ses- 
sion— we  will  not  be  through  by  Saturday 
night. 

I  should  like  to  say.  ir.  adri:t:;>n  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  fed.-  ;t  is  woi 
necessary  to  criticize  by  a.^.'^umption  or 
otherwise,  those  who  feel  that  they 
should  have  the  right  to  discu.ss  this 
matter  briefly. 

I  remember  that  this  bill  has  been  in 
the  very  distinguished  committee  headed 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
nearly  2  years,  with  many  hearings  held 
on  it.  My  recollection  is  that  it  has  gone 
all  the  way  from  7 '  2  million  coverage,  as 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chtisetts,  to  11  million  coverage  as  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee  to  the  full 
committee,  and  then  down  to  5  million 
coverage,  as  now  presented  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Surely  that  indicates 
some  arguable  matters  contained  within 
the  covers  of  this  ver>'  interesting  and 
complex  bill.  Not  having  any  thought 
at  all  of  a  filibuster — the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  never  liked  the  word,  and  he 
does  not  use  it  now — he  doe^  not  antici- 
pate that  there  will  be  any  unlimited 
discussion  on  this  bill.  However,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  object  to  any 
limitation  of  time  this  week,  because  he 
believes  that  there  are  a  great  many 
matters  to  discuss  in  connection  with 
the  bill.  Last  evening  he  got  the  very 
definite  impre.ssion  from  his  able  and 
distingui.'^hed  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  whose  remarks  were  so  thor- 
oughlj'  educational  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  also  interesting  and  in- 
formative, that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
had  several  matters  he  proposed  to  dis- 
cuss during  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Therefore,  the  interest  is  not  limited  to 
one  area  of  the  country  or  to  one  side 
of  the  aisle,  or  to  the  bill  which  the 
committee  brought  to  the  Senate.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  discussed  quite  at  length 
before  we  come  to  a  final  vote  on  it. 
That  does  not  refer  to  a  vote  on  any 
particular  amendment,  becau.se  I  do  not 
believe  there  will  be  extensive  or  long 
debate  on  any  particular  amendment. 
However,  there  will  be  many  amend- 
ments offered. 

I  say  again  that  I  regret  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Massachusetts 
has  jumped  to  the  assumption  that  my 
amendment  is  certain  to  meet  defeat.  I 
hope  his  prediction  will  not  come  true. 
However.  I  am  afraid  that  probably  he 
has  better  information  on  what  will 
happen  than  has  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  merely  said  that 
because  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  destroy  the  bill,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  de- 
stroy the  bill.  This  matter  is  a  matter 
of  priority  on  the  part  of  the  President 
and  on  the  part  of  the  majority  leader. 
Therefore,  I  should  like  to  see  it  move 
along.     I  am  glad  that   we  have  had  a 
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chance  to  makp  a  record  and  to  mak*' 
an  assessment  of  how  vigorously  we  are 
movine  alone:. 

Mr  MOR.se  I  wi^h  to  h^^^nrf  th.- 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  with 
whom  It  ha^  been  an  honor  to  serve  for 
the  past  2  years,  that  :f  I  ofTer  anv 
amendment.^;.  I  wil!  not  di.sfiAS  any  of 
them  for  more  than  10  minutes 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  y:  Id 
Mr  COTTON  I  merely  u;sh  to  say 
that  no  M^'mber  of  th.s  body  ha,s  taken 
less  time  of  the  Senate  m  di.>cussi  .n  than 
has  the  junior  Ser..iror  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  only  rea.vjn  why  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  desired 
some  time  this  afterno<;n  was  the  fact 
that  he  heard  the  majority  leader  state 
yesterday  tiiat  for  variou.-.  rejisons  there 
wo'oid  be  no  votes  fxlav.  For  that  rea- 
son the  junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire thousht  th.is  was  a  eood  time  for 
him  to  make  certain  statements  he  de- 
sired to  eet  into  th--  RrcoRD  He  wished 
to  get  these  remarks  into  the  Record  at 
some  time  during  thf  debiate  on  the 
pending  bill.  If  what  I  understood  to 
be  the  announcement  is  not  true,  and  If 
those  who  ar'r^  m  con'rol  on  the  majority 
side  are  wiUmg  to  go  to  a  vote  on  the 
Holland  amendm.ent  tonicht.  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  will  forgo 
making  his  sp^-ech  and  get  it  into  the 
Record  at  som-'  other  tune 

It  was  simply  on  the  as.^ump-mn  that 
a  vote  could  not  come  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  w,„s  asking  for 
some  time  to  make  his  speech  and  have 
it  out  of  the  way.  so  that  it  ^\  ould  not 
delay  matters  later  I  want  to  make 
It  clear,  however — and  I  believe  most  of 
us  feel  the  same  way— tiiat  we  want  to 
discuss  the  matter  reasonably  and  to 
expedite  action  on  every  .singl-  amend 
ment.  I  would  be  wiUmg.  very  gladly, 
if  there  is  a  chance  to  vote  tomuht.  to  de- 
fer speaking  and  to  let  the  Senator  from 
Florida  i  Mr,  H')Ll.and;   proceed. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  only  reason 
why  I  sugt^^ested  that  possibly  we  would 
not  vote  tonii^ht — it  is  now  almost  4 
oclock— was  that  the  majority  leader 
announced  ia^t  night  tiiat  there  would 
be  no  votes  after  7  o'clock.  I  know  that 
many  Senators  are  planning  on  that,  ex- 
pecting to  have  a  chance  to  spend  the 
evening  with  their  wives  or  friends.  I 
would  not  expect  many  Senators  to  be 
present 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  that  case.  I  should 
like  to  make  my  speech. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield, 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  me  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  will  yield  for  that 
purpo.^e.  provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 
Mr     HOLLANT).     With     that    under- 
standing,  Mr.   President,   I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  PieMd'^nt  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  b-'  r'^scindpd 


The     PRKSinrNG    OFFICER       With- 
out objection,  i:  i?  sf)  ordered 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  Prpsid<"n-  T  have 
no  qia;:>l  Aith  the  i^bjectivs  and  the 
philoso^jhy  of  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
law  Not  only  have  I  no  quarrel  with  it. 
but  during  my  years  in  Congress  I  have 
twice  voted  to  increa.se  the  Federal  min- 
imum wage,  once  when  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  once 
since  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
We  all  know  that  the  original  purpose 
and  reason  for  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  law  was  to  prevent  one  manufac- 
turer from  securing  an  unfair  competi- 
tive advantage  over  another  through  the 
exploitation  of  his  workers,  and  to  pro- 
tect from  exploitation  the  workers  of  the 
Nation  who  were  engaged  in  those  enter- 
prises which  actually  operate  in  Inter- 
state commerce  in  the  renl  sense  of  the 
term,  not  in  a  strained  or  technical 
sense  of  that  term. 

I  shall  not  touch  upon  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  already  in  the 
Senate  regarding  the  right  of  Congress 
to  seek  to  extend  the  constitutional  In- 
terpretation of  interstate  commerce.  It 
is  rather  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  a  long  period  has 
steadily  extended  the  interpretation  of 
the  term  "interstate  commerce"  until  the 
definition  could  apply  to  almost  every 
commercial  activity  in  the  country.  I 
suppose  that  if  Congress  chooses  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  per- 
fectly practical  result  will  be  that  we 
can  reach  into  every  kind  of  commercial 
activities,  no  matter  how  small  and  In- 
finitesimal, and  no  matter  how  far  re- 
moved that  activity  is  from  bona  flde 
Interstate  commerce 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  talk  about  the  technicalities  of  this 
matter  or  the  right  of  the  Congress  to 
do  this.  I  shall  not  address  my.self  par- 
ticularly to  the  raising  of  the  minimum 
wage. 

I.  for  one — recognizing  the  Increased 
cost  of  Uving — am  ready  to  vote  for  a 
reasonable  increase,  in  the  minimum 
wage. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pinpoint  and  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  attention  of  our  people  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  tht  enactment  of  this  bill, 
the  so-called  Kennedy  wage  and  hour 
bill,  insofar  as  it  Vould  extend  the  cover- 
age of  the  Federal  minimum  wage  law. 
Thoroughout  the  country.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  today  many  persons  who  have 
preconce.ved  and  erroneous  notions  that 
if  we  vote  for  this  extension  of  its  cover- 
age, we  shall  be  voting  to  do  something 
beneficial  for  those  who  are  working  in 
the  intra.state  businesses  of  the  country, 
for  the  workers  in  the  small  plants,  in 
the  commercial  houses,  in  the  retail 
stores,  in  the  service  establishments,  and 
In  the  hotels,  the  motels,  and  the  res- 
taurants of  the  country. 

Mr  President.  I  can  speak  with  au- 
thority only  about  my  own  section  of  the 
country  and  the  State  I  represent  But 
I  wish  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  to  nail  to 
the  mast,  to  make  crystal  clear,  for  the 
infonnation  of  anyone  who  hears  or 
reads  these  remarks,  the  real  effect  of 


this  proposed  extension  of  coverage,  rot 
only  on  the  businesses  affected,  but — 
even  more  important — on  those  who 
work  for  those  establishments. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  President,  the 
part  of  the  bill  I  am  di.scussing — namely, 
the  part  which  deals  with  the  extension 
of  coverage  to  local  retail  and  service 
establishments — is  based,  and  has  to  be 
based,  upon  the  philosophy  and  the 
theory  that  we  cannot  trust  the  States 
of  this  Union,  through  their  legislative 
bodies,  their  Governors,  the  public  opin- 
ion and  sentiment  of  their  people,  and 
the  organization  and  the  power  of  their 
workers,  to  sec  that  a  Just  minimum  wage 
prevails  within  their  own  jurisdictions. 
My  own  State  of  New  Hampshire  has 
a.  State  minimum  wage  law.  It  has  had 
it  for  many  years.  That  law  has  pe- 
riodically been  amended  and  revised  by 
the  legislature  of  my  State,  to  extend  Its 
coverage  and  to  Increase  the  hourly 
minimum  wage  I  should  like  to  inform 
the  Senate  and  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  people  of  my  own  State,  and  particu- 
larly those  who  labor  there,  that  the 
minimum  wiige  now  set  by  the  State  of 
New  Hamprhire.  in  an  act  adopted  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  and  effective 
November  30,  1959,  is  $1  an  hour,  and  is 
applied  to  l)oth  men  and  women 

The  coverage  of  that  law  is  broad,  far 
broader  than  the  coverage  proposed  in 
the  pending  bill.  It  covers  every  retail 
store,  every  manufacturing  plant,  every 
laundry,  every  drycleanlng  plant  in  New 
Hampshire.  Under  my  own  State  law. 
enacted  by  our  legislature,  every  one  of 
those  business  enterprises  must  pay  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour. 

The  only  important  group  of  employees 
not  covered  by  that  law  of  my  State  is 
composed  of  those  who  work  for  restau- 
rants, hotels,  and  motels.  Although 
these  persons  are  not  covered  directly  by 
our  State's  statute,  the  New  Hampshire 
law  does  provide  for  a  wage-board  pro- 
cedure by  which  a  minimum  wage  Is  set 
administratively  for  women  and  minors 
who  work  in  those  establishments.  That 
minimum  Is  at  the  present  time  set  at  50 
cents  an  hour  for  service  personnel,  such 
as  waitresses  and  others  who  receive 
gratuities  and  tips  from  the  public,  and 
75  cents  an  hour  for  those  who  do  not 
diiectly  "serve"  or  wait  on  the  public 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

to   have   printed   at   this  point   in   the 

Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

the  present  New  Hampshire  law.  which 

I  have  just  now  been  describing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 

DicK  in  the  chair).     Is  there  objection? 
There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  law  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as 

follows : 

(Prom  New  Hampshire  Revised  Statues 
Annotated) 

CKAPTTM.  279 MINIMUM  WACK  LAW 

279:21  Minimum  hourly  rate:  No  person, 
firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  em- 
ployee at  •  rate  of  less  than  91  per  hour  with 
the  following  exceptions: 

I.  This  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  em- 
ployees engaged  In  hotisehold  labor,  domestic 
labor,  farm  labor,  outside  salesmen,  summer 
camps  for  minors.  re8taur»nt«,  hotels,  inru 
and  cabins. 
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II  This  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  em- 
ployees engaged  as  newsboys  or  golf  caddies. 

III  This  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  em- 
ployees of  hospitals,  orphanages,  or  homes 
for  the  aged  organized  as  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions, except  that  no  nonprofit  hospital 
corporation  or  nonprofit  orphanage,  or  non- 
profit home  for  the  aged  shall  employ  a 
laundry  employee  or  nurses  aide  or  practical 
nurse  at  a  rate  of  less  than  80  cents  per 
hour. 

IV.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall 
employ  any  employet  as  usher  at  a  theater 
or  pin  boy  at  a  bowling  alley  at  a  rate  of  less 
than  76  cents  per  hour 

V  Tills  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  a 
person  with  le«s  than  6  months'  experience  In 
an  occupation,  or  a  person  18  years  of  age  or 
under,  provided  that  such  person  shall  not  be 
paid  less  than  80  cents  per  hour. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
said  that  the  so-called  Wage  and  Hour 
Act  which  we  now  have  under  considera- 
tion is  based,  first,  on  the  theory  that  we 
cannot  dei>end  upon  the  States  to  take 
care  of  their  obligations  to  the  employees 
and  employers  In  the  State  which  actu- 
ally are  not  engaged  in  any  form  of 
interstate  commerce — and  I  am  not 
speaking  in  the  narrow,  or  technical, 
sense. 

There  is  a  second  theory  or  philosophy 
which  must,  and  in  my  opinion  does,  un- 
derline the  pending  bill;  and  it  is  that 
the  only  important  thing  to  consider  in 
relation  to  those  who  work  in  the  activi- 
ties not  now  covered  by  the  Federal  law 
is  their  wage  scale 

Mr.  President,  certainly  in  my  own 
State,  and  in  neighboring  States  with 
whose  conditions  I  am  familiar,  and.  I 
suspect,  all  over  tliis  country,  there  are 
those  who  need  to  work  and  need  to 
receive  compensation,  but  who  will  find 
their  jobs  destroyed  if  this  bill,  un- 
amended. Is  enacted  into  law. 

It  is  just  as  tmix)rtant  that  we  preserve 
jobs  as  it  is  that  we  preserve  wage  scales. 

I  have  in  mind  a  mercantile  establish- 
ment in  my  own  little  city,  a  department 
store,  in  which  num.erous  widows  of 
around  my  own  age,  whose  income  left 
them  by  their  husbands  probably  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  them,  have  em- 
ployment. They  do  not  do  heavy  work. 
Their  hours  are  short.  While  their  pay 
is  not  large,  it  augments  and  supplements 
and  pieces  out  their  Income  and  enables 
them  to  live.  In  addition,  it  enables 
them  to  contribute  fruitfully  and  con- 
structively to  the  general  well-being. 

Mr.  President,  the  minute  that  Con- 
gress exercises  its  power  to  reach  into  the 
States  and  say  that  in  retail  establish- 
ments and  service  businesses  we  will  es- 
tablish a  high  minimum  wage,  it  means 
that  those  people  immediately  will  lose 
their  jobs,  because  if  a  higher  wage  is  to 
be  paid,  more  active  clerks  must  be  hired, 
high-pressure  salesmen,  who  will  work 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  hours,  with 
added  burdens  and  duties,  so  that  fewer 
will  do  the  work  that  more  had  done 
before. 

Of  course.  I  know  the  answer.  I  know 
what  other  Members  of  this  body  may 
have  in  mmci  in.-tantly  tx^  call  to  my  at- 
tention— tliat  the  proposed  act  before  us 
Is  sugar  coated      It  is  sugar  coated  with 


regard  to  extension  of  coverage  to  local 
businesses  because  it  does  not  apply  to 
those  establishments  that  do  less  than  a 
million  dollars  of  business  a  year.  It  is 
also  sugar  coated  in  that  it  affects  them 
gradually.  The  knife  goes  in  easily  and 
slowly  over  a  period  of  4  years. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a 
Senator  on  this  floor  or  a  Member  of 
Congress,  or  anyone  else  who  has  served 
in  Congress,  who  does  not  know  what 
happens  when  an  act  of  this  kind  i.s  en- 
acted to  provide  that  there  shall  be  an 
exclusion,  that  corporation  A,  which  is 
doing  $1,100,000  worth  of  business  shall 
be  affected,  and  that  corporation  B, 
which  Is  doing  $950,000  worth  of  busi- 
ness, shall  not  be  affected  In.'^tantly 
there  is  an  unfair  situation,  an  unbal- 
anced situation,  an  arbitrary  discrimina- 
tion which  is  revolting  to  those  whom  it 
affects. 

Furthermore,  these  little  tranquiliz- 
Ing  provisions  may  be  put  in  a  meas- 
ure to  sugar-coat  the  pill  and  get  an 
entryway.  but  we  all  know  that  next  year, 
or  the  year  after,  next  Congress,  or  the 
Congress  after  that,  the  act  wdll  be  ex- 
tended to  all  businesses,  to  every  local 
retailer  or  service  businessman.  I  am  not 
questioning  for  a  moment  the  sincerity 
or  the  good  faith  of  the  committee  or 
of  the  Senators  who  have  inserted  these 
provisions  in  the  bill  in  an  attempt  to 
make  this  measure  palatable,  but  anyone 
who  places  any  reliance  on  this  distinc- 
tion being  maintained  into  the  future 
is  nurturing  false  hopes. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  as  a  Senator 
from  my  own  Slate  of  New  Hampshire, 
because  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  is 
one  of  the  great.  I  am  proud  to  say.  re- 
sort States  of  this  country.  Without 
any  reflection  on  the  beauties  that  other 
States  have  to  offer.  I  .should  like,  at  this 
point,  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors that  they  can  travel  far  and  wide, 
but  they  can  never  find  a  more  beautiful 
State  than  the  land  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains. Thousands  and  thousands  of  p>eo- 
ple  come  to  visit  us  each  year,  with  the 
result  that  the  livelihood  of  one-third  of 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  is  in  the 
recreational  field.  One-third  of  the  live- 
lihood of  the  people  is  derived  from  re- 
sort activities,  the  resort  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  golf  facilities,  chair  lifts  up 
our  beautiful  mountains,  and  all  the  rest . 
I  will  state,  incidentally,  the  State  is 
divided  about  equally,  one-third  recrea- 
tional, one-third  agricultural,  and  one- 
third  industrial.  One-third  of  our  in- 
come is  based  on  recreational  activities. 

As  a  young  man.  when  I  was  working 
my  way  through  preparatory  school  and 
college,  I  worked  as  a  bellhop  in  some 
of  our  resort  hotels  eveiy  summer.  I 
waited  on  tables  in  some  of  our  restau- 
rants. I  was  able  to  earn  fairly  .«;ub- 
stantial  sums  during  my  summer  vaca- 
tions to  help  me  pay  my  tuition  and  my 
way  through  college  Many  many 
thou.sands  of  students  in  my  own  i^x&U- 
will  be  found  .serving  in  those  capacities 
at  this  very  moment  Those  jobs  will 
not  coiitlnue  to  exist  under  a  Federal 
minimum-wage  act 


To  be  sure,  again,  this  measure,  as  it 
appears  today,  does  exempt  from  its  pro- 
visions those  who  serve  the  public  and 
have  tips  and  gratuities.  But  I  also 
washed  dishes;  and  there  are  many  who 
are  running  dishwashing  machines 

So  when  the  Federal  Government  ae- 
c.des  it  has  got  to  have  its  last  pound  of 
flesii.  that  It  is  going  to  have  a  mini- 
mum-wage law  that  reaches  into  every 
nook  and  crevice,  and  eventually  ex- 
empts nobody.  It  can  be  setn  what  it 
does. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  talking  for 
business.  I  am  talking  lor  the  people 
who  work.  I  am  talking  for  the  people 
over  whom  some  of  the  proponents  of 
tins  bill  are  wringing  their  hands  and 
are  crying  about  all  over  this  country, 
and  will  be  doing  so  from  now  to  Novem- 
ber. 

See  what  would  be  done  for  the  boys 
and  girls  who  want  summer  employment 
so  they  can  have  an  education  This 
Congress  has  WTung  its  hands  and  ex- 
pres,sed  concern  that  our  boys  and  girls 
shall  receive  an  education  so  that  we 
can  compete  with  the  Russians,  and  has 
appropriated  money  toward  that  end. 
Then  we  turn  around  and  take  away 
from  them  self-reliant  means  ."^o  they 
can  earn  their  own  living 

See  what  will  be  done  to  the  eiderly 
people  in  my  State,  who  are  deriving 
comfort,  benefit,  and  .su.stenance  from 
their  present  employment  in  retail  and 
service  establisliments. 

What  would  such  an  act  eventually  do 
to  those  people,  to  that  pool  of  labor'' 

Mr.  President.  I  make  these  remarks 
with  all  charity.  We  have  watched  the 
progress  of  proposed  leeL^ilalion  m  this 
body.  Those  who  are  behind  this  far- 
reaching  bill,  which  would  ie&v  down 
the  barriers  and  would  extend  the  cov- 
erage, are  the  same  ones  who  have 
steadfastly  opposed  any  ax:t  to  be  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enable  the  elderly  who  are  on  social 
security  to  earn  a  rea.«ionable  amount  of 
money  themselves. 

I  cannot  understand  the  theory  of 
such  people.  The  thecry  of  those  who 
are  supporting  this  phase  of  the  bill  is 
that  they  desire  to  put  the  older  people 
on  the  shelf.  They  wish  to  have  them 
spend  their  last  years  and  days  in  frus- 
tration. They  wish  to  have  them  eke 
out  a  living  on  what  they  can  pet  from 
social  security,  and  to  earn  not  more 
than  $1,200  a  year,  or  othei-wise  lose  .some 
or  all  of  their  social  security.  That  is 
the  theory  of  many  of  the  country's  labor 
leaders — not  all.  I  am  happy  to  say. 
Their  theory  is  that  ,'ob  opportunities 
should  be  maintained,  sa^ed.  and  re- 
served for  those  in  their  youth,  in  the 
lirime  of  life,  and  that  when  a  worker 
reaches  the  age  of  retirement  he  should 
be  put  on  the  shelf,  even  though  medi- 
cal .science  has  extended  the  span  of  his 
years,  so  that  he  has  health,  so  that  he 
has  ambitions,  so  that  he  is  eager  to 
work.  They  feel  he  should  be  put  on 
the  shelf  despite  the  fact  that  he  has 
skills  and  judgment  and  is  trained  to 
work      These  are  the  people  who  have 
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somethin,^  to  o/Ter  their  communities, 
yer  some  desire  to  put  them  on  the  shelf. 

I  ;om  the  distingui>hed  Senator  from 
Florida  in  deplonnsr  the  fact  that  al- 
ready the  amendment  to  retain  the  retail 
and  service  exemption  which  the  Sen- 
ator intends  to  offer  ha-s  been  referred 
to  as  "hopeless  "  It  has  been  said  that 
It  is  bound  to  be  beaten  Mr  President. 
if  the  Senate  considers  and  discusses  the 
question,  and  faces  the  facts  involved  in 
the  proposed  legislation  long  cnou£;h  and 
careiMily  er.ou-;}i.  the  amendment  will 
not  be  beaten.  The  bill,  ii  the  coverage 
13  extended  as  it  is  sought  to  be  extended, 
will  serve  as  the  entering  wedge  for  fur- 
ther extensions,  and  its  safeguards  are 
bound  to  be  torn  away  year  by  year.  In 
my  opmion.  it  will  turn  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  atrocious  things  we  shall  have 
done  to  the  workms  people  of  this  coun- 
try for  a  long,  long  time. 

At  whom  are  we  striking'  At  the 
aged  At  the  women.  A:  the  widows. 
At  the  young  people 

I  wish  to  mention  a  ffw  other  items, 
I  hold  in  my  hand  the  summary  of  the 
min.mum  wage  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. The  summary  fmphasizes  and 
enumerates  some  of  the  .-.o-called,  sup- 
posed safesiuai'ds.  Tiu-.s.;  are  what  I  re- 
fer to  as  the    sugar  coating  on  the  bill." 

There  is  a  reference,  of  course,  to  the 
$1  million  gross  sales  provision  in  con- 
nection with  retail  establishments.  I 
have  already  commented  on  the  discrim- 
inatory nature  of  that  proposal,  and  how 
certain  it  is,  if  the  bill  is  passed,  to  be 
taken  away. 

I  was  very  interested  in  item  No.  5.  It 
refers  to  telephone  operators. 

Changes  exisiin^  exempcion  for  switch- 
board operators  iLrr.ituig  iL  to  switchboard 
operi^/rs  eir.plL  yed  by  an  Independently- 
owr.ed  pub'.i'"  telephone  company  with  750 
c>r  fe'Aer  telephones. 

That  hmits  th*^  exemption  to  operators 
in  independently  owned  companies. 
That  illustrates  one  of  the  gretit  incon- 
sister^cies  in  the  entire  measure.  Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  what  is  to  hap- 
pen when  the  switchboard  operators  of 
an  independently  owned  telephone  com- 
pany, a  smaU  company,  find  that  the 
girls  across  the  street,  the  girls  with 
whom  they  went  to  high  school,  who  are 
working  in  the  next  town  for  some  com- 
ponent of  the  Bell  Telephone  System. 
are  =ruaranteed  a  higher  wage''  We 
know  exactly  what  will  happen.  What 
always  happens  every  time  we  establish 
a  minimum  wage  for  one  group  or  one 
cla-ss  or  one  business  and  then  try  to 
exempt  somtbody  else,  to  apply  a  double 
standard''  The.se  people  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  the  same  wages.  That  ex- 
emption is  one  of  many  exemptions 
which  is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which 
it  is  written,  as  a  practical  matter. 

The  summary  also  lists  another  very 
swe«t  sounding  provision  in  the  bill 
which  could  lull  us  to  sleep  and  make 
us  all  vote  for  it  but  I  hope  it  will  not. 
Under  the  other  provisions"  we  find  the 
following: 

Vnnproft'  hofipltals.  educational,  and 
ot.her  eieeir.c«yn»ry  mstitutiona  not  covered. 


That  is  a  great  privilege.  The  bill 
does  not.  of  course,  cover  the  nonprofit 
hospitals  '^■i'icitional.  and  other  chari- 
table and  eie-mosynary  institutions.  I 
hope  someone  will  be  able  to  teU  me  how 
the  Federal  Government  can  reach  into 
my  city  or  into  some  other  city,  into  my 
county  or  into  some  other  county,  or  into 
my  State  or  into  some  other  State,  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  for  people  who 
are  doing  the  same  work,  with  the  same 
responsibility  and  the  same  require- 
ments, and  then  expect  hospitals  and 
other  nonprofit  activities  to  be  able  to 
hire  help  at  a  different  wage.  We  are 
not  being  very  practical. 

That  is  another  example  of  what  hap- 
pens. Of  course  the  bill  would  strike 
the  hospitals  and  would  strike  the  chari- 
table and  nonprofit  organizations,  un- 
less the  whole  community,  the  whole 
county,  or  the  whole  section  had  nothing 
else.  When  we  raise  the  minimum  wage 
for  workers  we  raise  the  minimum  wage 
for  all  workers.  The  so-called  exemp- 
tions which  are  put  in  the  bill  are  com- 
pletely unrealistic,  completely  imprac- 
tical, iuid  only  serve  to  illustrate  and  to 
emphasize  the  hidden  dangers  in  the  bill 
insofar  as  the  extension  of  coverage  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  covered  briefly 
only  one  point  in  connection  with  the 
bill.  I  should  like  to  repeat  It.  I  am 
prepared  to  support  a  rea.sonable  in- 
crease of  the  minimum  wape.  with  due 
regard  for  its  impact  on  inflation,  on  the 
soundness  and  buying  power  of  the  dol- 
lar, and  on  emplo\Tnent  levels.  But  I 
cannot  support  the  bill  as  long  as  it  ex- 
tends the  long  arm  of  Federal  wage  reg- 
ulation far  into  the  M,i:n  Streets  of 
America. 

This  bill,  with  its  extension  of  cover- 
age, will  do  what? 

The  proposed  legislation  would  strike 
one  of  the  most  vicious  blows  to  small 
businessmen  in  small  communities — the 
2-.  3-.  4-.  5-.  8-,  9-.  or  10-man  business 
or  enterprise — that  has  never  been  struck 
by  any  legislation  that  has  ever  been 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  all  of  its  his- 
tory. 

Observe  what  the  measure  proposes. 
Even  if  there  were  permitted  to  remain 
In  the  measure  the  impractical  and  un- 
realistic standard  of  a  $1  million  gross 
business  for  a  mercantile  establishment, 
which  will  not  remain,  as  I  and  other 
Senators  know  it  will  not,  what  would 
happen?  At  a  time  when  we  are  crying 
out  that  we  must  increase  the  gross 
product  and  the  gross  income  of  this 
country,  at  a  time  when  some  of  our 
friends  are  saying.  "Oh.  yes,  we  can  have 
all  this  pie  in  the  sky  and  we  can  give 
all  these  things  to  people  because  we  are 
going  to  grow,  and  grow,  and  grow,  in 
accordance  with  this  great  growth  phi- 
losophy. '  what  would  happen:'  If  the 
bill  were  enacted  in  its  present  form  and 
allowed  to  remain,  incentive  would  be 
removed.  Not  only  that,  but  Congress 
would  be  saying  to  the  small  business 
people  of  this  country.  "You  had  better 
stay  small.  You  cannot  grow.  If  you 
reach  the  point  where  you  have  gross 


sales  of  over  $1  million,  then  immedi- 
ately you  enter  a  new  class.  You  enter 
the  class  to  which  different  ground  rules 
and  a  different  system  are  applied." 

Here  is  evident  another  inconsistency 
in  the  so-called  exemptions,  limitations, 
and  restrictions.  Tlie  small  business- 
men are  told.  "You  had  better  not  let 
your  business  grow.  You  had  better 
keep  it  small.  If  you  do  not,  you  are  in 
trouble." 

Actually,  however,  while  that  is  an  ap- 
parent defect,  it  is  not  a  defect  that  I 
care  to  emphasize:  becau.se  that  $1 
million  limit  will  be  rescinded,  and  the 
Federal  act  will  be  extended  to  every 
small  business — small  store,  small  res- 
taurant— along  the  Main  Streets  of  this 
country,  if  we  breach  the  present  exemp- 
tion. 

If  v.e  travel  along  the  road  of  this 
warped  and  distorted  and  legalistic  defi- 
nition of  Interstate  commerce,  and  if  the 
Federal  Government  from  Washington 
is  going  to  reach  Into  the  Main  Streets 
of  every  town  and  hamlet  of  this  coun- 
try, without  knowledge  of  local  condi- 
tions, without  knowledge  of  local  wage 
scales,  without  knowledge  of  the  avail- 
ability of  local  labor,  we  shall  in  effect 
be  saying.  "TTiis  Ls  the  Procrustean  bed 
upon  which  you  are  going  to  be  com- 
pelled to  lie;  you  will  pay  this  wage  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  conditions  in 
your  community:  never  mind  if  we  put 
old  people  out  of  a  job,  no  matter  if  we 
make  it  harder  for  students  to  earn 
some  money  during  their  vacations: 
never  mind  if  people  fall  by  the  wayside: 
We  will  have  a  great  standard  minimum 
wage  that  goes  into  every  community  In 
the  country." 

I  hope  a  realization  of  what  the  bill 
means,  at  least  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  ex-tension  of  coverage,  to  which  I 
have  confined  myself,  will  seep  Into  the 
minds  of  Members  of  Congress,  and  that 
more  important  still,  it  will  seep  through- 
out the  country  If  the  people  of  the 
towns  and  communities  of  this  Nation 
knew  what  the  bill  provides  and  what 
it  would  do.  every  Senator  would  receive 
the  greatest  outpouring  of  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  requests  that  he  has  had  for 
many,  many  a  long  moon. 

I  have  been  Impressed  by  something 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  which  I 
wish  to  mention  Like  eveiT  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  have  talked  with 
members  and  officers  of  labor  unions 
about  this  minimum  wage  bill.  I  have 
said  to  them  frankly  that  I  would  cer- 
tainly consider  voting  for  an  increased 
minimum  wage  but  not  for  an  extension 
of  coverage.  In  every  case  that  I  have 
talked  with  them  face  to  face  I  have 
said  to  them.  "Does  it  affect  you?  Does 
it  affect  the  people  in  your  community 
in  the  State  which  I  have  the  duty  of 
representing  in  part  in  this  body?  What 
does  it  do  to  you?  What  does  H  do  to 
the  people  In  your  plant?" 

Individual  members  of  unions  have 
talked  to  me  about  the  question.  In 
every  instance  these  individual  union 
members,  who  usually  are  employees  of 
a  textile  mill,  a  shoe  plant,  or  some  other 
manufacturing  establishment,  have  said. 
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"No.  it  will  not  do  anything  for  me.  My 
minimum  wage  is  above  whatever  you 
would  be  giving  We  are  just  interested 
in  the  litUo  fellow  tliiouphout  the 
country." 

The  little  fellow  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  am  guessing,  is  no  different  from 
the  little  fellow  in  m,y  State,  and  the 
little  fellow  throughout  the  country,  if 
this  bill  becomes  law.  will  wake  up  and 
find  that  instead  of  having  his  wages 
increased,  he  will  be  out  of  a  job. 

So  I  wish  to  finish  where  I  started  by 
saying  once  more  that  the  bill  is  based 
upon  two  philosophies — first,  that  the 
States  of  the  Union,  their  legislatures, 
and  their  people  are  not  competent  to 
take  care  of  the  minimum  wage  require- 
ments of  their  own  small  busmess  enter- 
prises and  to  look  after  their  own  work- 
ers in  those  enterprises  that  are.  strictly 
speaking,  not  in  interstate  commerce. 

Second,  it  is  based  upon  the  fallacy 
that  we  concentrate  on  wages  and  do  not 
consider  jobs.  Wages  may  be  tempo- 
rarily increased,  tut  the  measure  will 
destroy  jobs  for  the  people  who  need 
them  most. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  amendment 
which  I  understand  will  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland] 
will  prevail.  I  have  enough  confidence 
in  the  good  sense  and  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Senate  to  believe  that 
the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to.  If  the 
bill  does  not  contain  a  provision  for  the 
extension  of  coverage,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  vote  for  a  reasonable  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  throughout  the  country 
for  those  people  for  whom  the  law  was 
designed.  But  I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill 
that  crucifies,  destroys,  and  injures  the 
people  who  need  employment  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  my  own  and  other 
States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
Uie  Senator  yield? 

Mr  COT7  ON  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  PHorida. 

Mr.  HOLLu^ND  First.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  very  sincerely  for 
his  fine  address,  so  evidently  based  on  his 
long  observation  and  on  his  deep  con- 
viction. I  certainly  appreciate  his  hav- 
ing brought  us  the  benefit  of  his  experi- 
ence. 

The  Senator  has  spoken  with  feeling  of 
the  elderly  people  in  his  State,  such  as 
the  widows  in  his  State  who  seek  part- 
time  employment,  light  employment  of 
various  kinds,  to  supplement  their  slen- 
der income  I  am  glad  that  he  mentioned 
that  point,  because  my  own  State,  more 
than  perhaps  any  other  State,  except 
one  or  two.  and  probably  on  a  parity  with 
them,  is  filled  with  elderly  i>eople,  who 
have  come  to  our  State  for  health  rr-a- 
sons,  or  simply  for  their  declining  years, 
because  they  enjoy  the  warm  climate. 
Many  of  them  come  thinking  that  they 
have  sufficient  substance  to  maintain 
them  throughout  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  the  inflation 
which  in  part  is  due  to  this  same  law 
that  we  are  talking  about,  many  of  them 
have  had  to  seek  employment  or  part- 
time  employment.     Many  of  them  are 


employed  in  our  hotels  and  other  estab- 
lishments which  would  come  within  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Many  of  them 
Kiave  eai^erly  .iou{.;ht  an  enlargement  of 
the  allowance,  which  the  Senator  spoke 
about  so  accurately,  of  $1,200.  which  is 
the  m  iximum  that  they  can  make  with- 
out siujttmg  off  their  social  security 
payments 

I  have  endeavored  to  remedy  that 
particular  situation,  as  perhaps  the 
Senator  knows.  Tlie  Senators  from 
Florida  have  introduced  over  the  years 
measures  raising  that  $1,200  figure  to 
S1.800.  and  to  $2,400  We  have  never 
been  able  to  get  a  .sympathetic  hearing 
on  that  attempt  to  rai.se  the  allowance. 

Mr  COTTON.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
Senator  briefly,  I  would  say  that  both 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire  have  in- 
troduced similar  bills,  and  have  striven 
to  bring  about  that  result  but  they  have 
found  their  efforts  frustrated  by  the 
same  objections  by  the  .same  people. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator's  experi- 
ence is  so  like  my  own  I  can  see  that  the 
misfortu:ies  of  our  Sta*^es.  though  many 
miles  apart  in  geography,  are  much  the 
same  in  connection  with  this  problem. 

I  certainly  commend  the  Senator's 
.statement  in  full,  particularly  the  part 
to  which  I  have  referred,  because  it 
deals  with  people  who  seek  jobs  which 
do  not  carry  heavy  payments.  For  in- 
stance. I  know  an  elderly  woman  who  is 
a  salad  mixer  in  a  large  hotel,  or  an  as- 
sistant in  that  field — I  do  not  know  how 
many  salad  mixers  are  employed — and 
she  is  delighted  with  the  part-time  ac- 
tivity each  day.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  her  employment  disturbed. 

Others  who  come  to  mind  are  those 
who  work  in  telephone  exchanges,  or  as 
answerers  in  a  telephone  exchange,  to 
fill  in  for  people  who  are  out  of  town. 
The  Senator  is  familiar  with  that  kind 
of  service.  Others  work  in  various  other 
services,  which  also  would  be  broueht 
under  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill 

I  believe  that  those  who  have  drafted 
the  bill  have  too  frequently  been  blind 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  do  a 
great  disservice  to  some  people  whom,  I 
su.spect,  they  are  most  anxious  to  help. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  fact 

Mr.  COnXDN.  I  think— or  at  lea.'^t  I 
have  seen  figures  which  indicate  it — that 
the  State  in  the  Union  which  has  the 
largest  percentage  of  elderly  people  is 
actually  New  Hampshire,  with  Florida 
cla'^e  behind  So  we  do  have  indeed 
much  in  common  in  our  solicitude  for 
thase  of  whom  we  have  t>een  t.alkinr 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  thank  the 
Senator  for  that  additional  observation. 

Mr.  BRIDGES  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distineuished  senior  colleafjue 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  wish  to  compliment 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  for  the  very  outstanding  ad- 
dress he  has  just  made.  He  has  hit  on 
many  key  points  and  on  miiny  funda- 
mental aspects  of  the  bill,  particularly 
those  sections  that  have  to  do  with  ex- 


tended coverage.     He  has  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  debate. 

M:-    COTTON      I  thank   the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  Will 
the  Scnat<?r  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr   COTTON     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Tliere  is  another  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  very  seriously 
hits  at  people  in  my  own  State,  and  I 
wonder  if  it  also  adversely  affects  the 
people  in  the  great  fruit  and  vegetable 
industries  in  the  Senator  s  State.  What 
I  have  in  mind  refers  to  subsection  bj 
of  item  8  shown  on  the  .summary  of  li.e 
bill  which  has  been  distributed  to  the 
desks  of  aU  Senators.  The  present  law 
provides  for  28  exempt  overtime  weeks 
each  year,  because  by  its  very  nature  it 
is  a  seasonal  business.  I  am  wondering 
if  those  who  put  up  preserves  and  berries 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Sena- 
tor's State  would  also  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  that  provision,  cutting  down 
the  time  and  cutting  down  the  hours  of 
work  permitted  without  overtime  being 
paid. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  say  thiU.  aa 
far  as  I  know,  and  from  the  information 
I  have  received  from  my  State,  that  par- 
ticular problem  Ls  not  of  p>arumount  im- 
portance to  my  State.  While  we  have 
quite  a  problem  of  securing  seasonal  hfcip 
in  picking  our  apples  and  harvesiinp  our 
fruits,  and  indeed  in  connection  with  the 
potato  crop  and  other  matters,  mj'  in- 
formation shov  s  that  the  processing  and 
canning  done  within  our  own  State  has 
not  been  senouslj'  affected  by  tlie  provi- 
sion. We  sell  our  fruits  and  send  them 
to  Boston  and  other  industrial  areas  for 
processing. 

I  can  readily  understand  Uiat  this 
would  be  of  very  grave  significance  whei  e 
the  processing  and  canning  occupied  a 
large  amount  of  activity. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  citrus  processing 
industry  in  my  own  State  is  the  largest 
fruit  proce.ssing  and  canning  industry  in 
the  world.  I  am  advised  by  both  th^  peo- 
ple who  work  m  the  industry  and  the 
emplojers  that  they  will  be  very  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  provision.  I 
thought  that  perhaps  it  mifiht  apply  in 
the  Senator's  State  also.  I  have  eaten 
with  great  pleasure  some  deUcious  pre- 
serves and  canned  berrie.s  and  small 
fruits  which  came  from  the  State  cf  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  that  this  limited  season, 
which  woulcfbe  made  even  shorter  by  the 
suggested  law,  might  affect  his  State  also. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  might  well  do  so  in 
some  respects,  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
w  iU  agree  with  me  that  this,  with  many 
other  provisions  in  tlie  bill,  illustrates 
the  whittling  away  of  exemptions  in  the 
bill,  which  would  be  a  continuous  proc- 
ess. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tlie  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampsh;re  for  the  brilliant 
address  he  h&i  made  tias  afternoon.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the 
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Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire.  I  have  always 
found  him  to  be  sound  in  his  thinking 
and  d  ?dicated  to  the  services  of  the  peo- 
ple ot  his  State  and  Nation.  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  his  fine  address. 

M.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
L  .  livva  South  Carolina.  My  regard  for 
him  and  my  deep  respect  and  admiration 
for  him  make  his  words  particularly 
pr'-'Ciou^  to  me.  I  thank  him  very  much. 
-Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  Q'lorMm 

Thp  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
c:>'-.r:  -.vii:  call  the  roll. 

The  ie-;;.->lative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
thf-  roll. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  qa'.\  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President.  I  was 
delu'h:ed  to  I'-aci  .n  the  President's  mes- 
sa^^e  on  Monday  that  he  considers  legis- 
lation relatir.--  to  -ihf^  coverage  and  the 
level  of  the  Ftci-  :a.  minimum  wage  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  the  work  which 
Congress  must  do  during  this  resumption 
of  the  2d  .ves.sior.  I  agree  entirely  with 
hi*-.*bservations  as  to  the  necessity  for 
p<-cx:eeding,  getting  at.  and  sticking  to 
ythe  protjram  which  he  has  enunciated, 
as  well  a.s  oth<"r  necessary  legislation. 

We  should  not  be  limited  to  a  select 
li.st  which  any  one  group  or  individual 
may  have  submitted  to  us. 

Thp  President,  on  May  3.  in  his  special 
mes.sa-'"  to  Cnr.::r-^.=  ur?ed  us.  in  the 
stronue.st  jiu-..;:);,.  %  ;rn.~  :.)  take  up  mini- 
mum wa~'e  if^  i-slation.  In  his  message 
on  Monday,  he  again  urged  us  to  enact 
leuu.slation    in    this    vital    area. 

There  is  no  rea.son  at  all  why  we  could 
no:  have  enacted  this  legislation  during 
the  regvilar  session  of  Congress.  We  had 
ample  opportunity  to  do  so:  there  were 
weeks  and  month.s  at  a  time  when  very 
little   wa.s   accomplished   here. 

A:  any  rate,  all  that  is  now  behind 
us,  and  today  we  are  confronted  with 
proposed  minimum  wage  legislation.  It 
IS  clear  that  we  could  have  considered 
thi.s  bill  at  ^reatpr  leni^th  and  with  more 
deliberation  and  care  if  we  had  begun  to 
do  --^-o  .several  months  ago. 

A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  minimum  wage 
bill.s  have  been  before  the  86th  Congress 
since  It  opened  its  doors  for  business 
early  in  1959.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
little  justification  for  the  delay  in  get- 
ting at  this  important  legislation. 

As  I  .see  it.  Mr.  President,  the  funda- 
mental theory  underlying  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  which  the  pending  bill 
would  amend,  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  play  a  role,  although  a 
limited  one  in  determining  the  specific 
wage  level  below  which  workers  do  not 
receiv"  a  -if^.cirnt  income  to  adequately 
support  rhem.^elves  in  the  society  in 
which  we  live  Such  a  minimum  living 
wage  ha.s  been  established  in  order  to 
prevent  irLstances  of  suffering  and  abuse. 
Furthermore,  it  was  designed  to  protect 
all  Americans  against  instances  in  which 
underpaid   workers  would  become   bur- 


dens on  the  communities  in  which  they 
lived  and  upon  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  wish  to  share  to  this  extent  in  the 
observations  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  He  ex- 
pressed regret,  as  do  I,  over  the  failure 
of  this  Congress  to  do  anything  about 
the  very  serious  problem  relating  to 
older  workers  who  are  confined  in  their 
earnings  to  the  unrealistic  limitation  of 
$100  a  month,  and  who  lose  their  social 
security  benefits  if  they  earn  more  than 
that  amount.  For  a  long  time  I  have 
felt  that  if  the  social  security  system  is 
to  be  a  true  insurance  system,  there  is 
no  reason  at  all  why  older  workers  should 
be  limited  in  any  way  as  to  the  amount  of 
their  outside  earnings  during  the  later 
years  of  their  lives.  Many  of  them  would 
enjoy  working  and  would  have  more  use- 
ful and  happier  lives  if  they  were  working 
part  time.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to 
remove  the  limitation  entirely — as  I  feel 
sure  we  will  at  sometime — in  the  case 
of  men  between  the  ages  of  65  and  72 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  62  and 
72.  certainly  we  should  substantially 
raise  the  amounts  they  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  having  to  lose  their  bene- 
fits under  the  social  security  law. 

The  principle  of  a  social  minimum — 
and  I  stress  that  it  is  only  a  minimum — 
is  a  sound  one.  It  has  worked  effectively 
since  1938.  the  year  in  which  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  was  enacted. 

The  pending  bill  calls  for  a  gradual 
increase — extending  over  a  period  of 
years — in  the  minimum,  to  $1.25. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  2  of  this  year 
there  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  an  excellent  editorial  on  this  prob- 
lem. This  editorial  was  extremely  per- 
suasive on  the  need  for  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage,  culminat- 
ing in  SI. 25  an  hour.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Washington   Post.   May  2.    1960] 
Higher  Minimum  Wage 

Modernization  of  the  wage-and-hour  law 
before  Congresa  adjourns  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered an  essential.  The  coverage  of  the 
act  has  not  been  broadened  since  194fl.  and 
the  minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour  has  not 
been  changed  since  1955  In  fairness  to  the 
underpaid  workers  who  have  felt  the  rising 
cost  of  living  but  who  still  earn  pitifully 
low  wages,  the  protections  of  this  act  should 
be  enhanced. 

Most  urgent.  In  our  opinion,  Is  the  inclu- 
sion within  its  provisions  of  many  workers 
not  now  covered.  Originally  the  act  waa 
applied  to  manufacturing,  mining,  wholesale 
trade,  finance.  Insurance,  and  transporta- 
tion. Now  the  Department  of  I^bor  thinks 
It  Is  feasible  to  extend  It  to  an  additional  3  1 
million  workers  In  retail  trade,  construction, 
transportation,  and  communications.  Un- 
fortunately, this  would  leave  nearly  5  mil- 
lion employees  still  unprotected,  but  a 
gradual  approach  probably  Is  wise  in  extend- 
ing a  law  so  vitally  bearing  on  employment 
and   the   cost   of   labor. 

There  is  much  disagreement  as  to  what  the 
new  minimum  wage  should  be.  One  bill 
under  study  would  set  the  rate  at  $1.25  an 


hour — a  25  percent  Increase — and  require  it 
to  be  paid  to  all  8  million  workers  not  now 
covered.  This  would  be  a  drastic  measure 
that  might  cause  some  unemployment.  Sec- 
retary Mitchell  testified  that  a  2ft-cent  In- 
crease would  have  twice  as  great  an  Impact 
on  the  low-wage  Industries — chiefly  small 
business — as  did  the  similar  Increase  which 
became   effective    In    1956. 

Whatever  figure  Congress  may  adopt  for 
employees  now  receiving  the  $1  minimum.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  let  the  newly  covered 
employees  step  up  to  It  over  a  perlcxl  of 
months  As  some  of  the  uncovered  em- 
ployees now  earn  only  60  cenU  an  hour,  a 
•  1  25  rate  would  more  than  double  their  pay. 
That  might  be  ruinous  to  some  small  busi- 
nesses and  In  any  event  would  be  a  strong 
Incentive  to  payroll  trimming  Substandard 
wages  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
American  economy,  but  this  should  not  be 
attempted  In  such  long  leaps  as  to  defeat 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  as  all 
of  us  know,  at  the  time  of  its  inception 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  met  with 
strong  opposition  from  many  quarters. 
But  I  believe  that  almost  all  Americans 
today  recognize  and  accept  the  basic 
purposes  of  that  act  and  are  in  essential 
agreement  with  the  declaration  of  policy 
set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  original 
act:  namely,  that  it  seeks  to  prevent 
labor  conditlor\s  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard 
of  living  necessary  for  the  health,  ef- 
ficiency, and  general  well-being  of 
workers. 

Certainly  my  own  party  has.  In  its 
recently  adopted  platform,  recognized 
the  necessity  for  minimum-wage  legisla- 
tion. In  our  platform,  we  pledged  an 
upward  revision  in  amoimt  and  extended 
coverage  of  the  minimum  wage  to  several 
million  more  workers. 

Minimiun  wage  legislation  involves 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
governments  of  the  several  States.  In 
industries  classified  as  Intrastate  com- 
merce, it  is  the  States  which  must  act 
if  workers  and  communities  are  to  have 
the  benefit  of  minimum-wage  regula- 
tions. 

New  York  State  has  always  had  model 
minimum-wage  legislation.  Our  first 
minimum-wage  bill  was  enacted  in  1937, 
1  year  before  the  Federal  law  was 
enacted.  That  New  York  State  law  es- 
tablished a  minimum  wage  on  an  indus- 
try-by-industry basis,  by  means  of  State 
wage  orders  set  by  minimum  wage  boards 
appointed  by  the  New  York  State  indus- 
trial commissioner.  Not  only  is  New 
York's  minimum-wage  legislation  of 
long  standing,  but  it  has  been  kept  up  to 
date.  This  year,  under  the  leadership  of 
Governor  Rockefeller,  our  legislature 
pa.ssed  a  State  law  increasing  the  New 
York  minimum  wage  from  75  cents  to  $1 
an  hour  and  extending  coverage  to  an 
additional  700,000  workers.  This  law  is 
presently  being  put  into  effect  through 
the  promulgation  of  new  wage  orders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  memorandum  by  Governor 
Rockefeller,  filed  with  the  assembly  bill 
passed  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
on  April  18.  1960  which  raised  the  New 
York  minimum  wage  to  $1  an  hour. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Memorandum  bt  Govebnoi  RocKxrKi.i.EK 

This  bill,  recommended  to  the  legislature 
In  my  annual  message,  establishes  for  the 
first  time  a  statewide  wage  floor  of  $!  an 
hour  and  streamlines  the  flexlbl)«  Industry- 
by-lndustry  wage  board  procedure  for  estab- 
lishing higher  minimum  wages  for  workers 
In  the  State. 

The  State's  minimum  wage  law  was  en- 
acted in  1937.  It  sets  no  general  minimum, 
but  provides  for  a  tripartite  wage  board,  ap- 
pointed on  an  industry-by-lndustry  basis, 
to  establish  minimum  wages  for  each  Indus- 
try or  occupation  Under  this  procedure,  up 
lo  the  present  time  approximately  1.300.000 
workers  In  10  difTerent  Intrastate  Indus- 
tries have  been  covered  by  minimum  wage 
orders.  This  coverage  lias  been  slowly 
achieved  and  a  great  many  workers,  al- 
though not  excluded  by  statute,  remain  un- 
oorered  by  wage  orders.  A  number  of  these 
workers  are  In  luwpald  occupations. 

Tills  bill  combines  the  simplicity  of  a 
statutory  minimum  wage  with  the  desirable 
flexibility  of  the  Induatry-by-lndustry  wage 
board  procedure     Specifically,  the  bill — 

Extends  mlnlmtun  wage  co\-erage  to  700.- 
000  workers  who  are  not  covered  by  either 
a  State  minimum  wrvge  order  or  by  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  law  and  establishes 
for  them  a  minimum  wage  of  tl  an  hour. 

Ralaes  to  $1  an  hour  all  rates  In  the  10 
existing  minimum  wage  orders  that  are 
lower  thaji  %\  an  hour.  t 

Retains  necessary  provisions  for  allow-< 
ances  for  gratuities  and  meals,  lodging  and 
other  Items  supplied  by  the  employer 

Permits  waire  rates  lower  than  the  mini- 
mum for  learners,  apprentice*.  handlcapp>od 
persons,  and  students  employed  at  resort 
hotels  and  camps.  In  order  to  prevent  cur- 
tailment of  Job  opportunities  for  these 
workers. 

Establishes  a  more  expeditious  wage  board 
procedure  by  reducing.  In  a  reasonable  man- 
ner, the  time-delay  bciwc-en  the  convening 
of  the  board  and  the  effective  date  of  new 
wage  orders 

Requires  the  posting  of  reasonable  security 
on  appeals  within  the  L^bor  Department  in 
order  to  protect  workers  against  negation  of 
wa^e  orders  through  default  or  dUsolution 
of  employers. 

Reduces  the  nunnber  of  hearings  required 
for  promulgation  of  a  final  wage  order,  while 
preserving  fully  the  opportunity  of  all  in- 
terested iJcrsons  to  be  heard. 

This  measure  represents  a  most  significant 
achievement  for  the  Slate  of  New  York.  It 
establishes  for  the  first  time  a  statewide 
wage  floor  of  fl  an  hour.  It  also  permits 
adjustment  of  minimum  wages  In  sensitive 
response  to  general  wage  levels  and  living 
costs  while,  at  the  same  time,  preserving  the 
flexibility  required  by  the  problems  of  each 
Industry  and  occupation, 
le  bill  Is  approved. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though minimum  wage  legislation  has 
always  been  of  great  importance  to  my 
Slate,  the  evidence  clearly  indicates  that 
wages  in  New  York  State  are  well  above 
the  Federal  and  State  legal  minimums. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  two  tables 
showing  the  average  hotiriy  wages  in 
New  York  in  both  manufacturing  and 
nonmanufacturing  industries.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  tht  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tr.^  Hkcokd 


Table  I. — Employee  rn'-^t*ic'  ;i  ^nanufactur- 
ing  industries.  .v>ir   Tork  State 


Table  I — Employee  ea^Mnffs  in  manufactvr. 
ing  tnduat^ies.  Nem  Tork  State — Continued 


Product  U»n- 
wortier  averagi'S 


froup  and  Industry 


All  ID  an  uf act  urine 

Purablo  f^oodt 

.\on<lurai)lc  poods 

DIBABLK  noODS 

Ordnance  8n<l  •rresaorlM.. 

Ltimlior  and  wood  prodocts,  except 

furniture 

ruriutiiri'  und  nxtures 

lloL-rhol  1  furniture 

Other  fiu-nitiire  «nd  flrtures 

Stoiif.  clay,  and  g\ass  products 

iilii.s.s  and  ):lusi>«'arc,  prrsted  or 

blown .    

C°imcrrt4>,    fr>'l>suni    and    pUster 

iinxlucts 

.^hrxiivr.  )Uilx>5to8  and  miscrlls- 

n«>ouj  mineral  produet.« 

Othrr  ytone,  rluy,  and  slass  prod- 

urt5 

Primary  metal  tndustrirc 

iUast  fiimacrs  .ind  steel  mills 

Iron  and  Rtwl  foundries 

Nonferrous: 

Primao'  MD«tUn(  and  reOainf . 
KollinK,  drawing,  and  estrud- 

in« 

Vonfrrrou;  ...... ..i^i..* 

OilK-r  |>riti  industries... 

K.it'nr:ilci|  nir;  .    ;  .    t< 

CuUery,  hand  tools,  and  feneral 

hHr<1«nr<> 

II  It     electrtc)     and 

.  |>n)fiit 

I  wuctural       metal 

\  pinjgs 

l\irti.ii£,    engrsTlnf!,    and    allied 

serviors 

nUifT  f»hricat(Hl  metal  prodocts.. 

* '  II  'mierv .  pm  opt  ele<trlca] 

Kukiir-  3n<l  turbir>e«    

(austnution      macbineiy.      ele- 

vd'tr^,  etc    

\  Mnu      tTi!»cl«lnery     and 

■   It , 

istry  nja<-hinery 

I  '.iistrial  machinery  and 

•  ■■It 

(itlii-t-.  (viiipuUng  and  acoouiittng 

i'nH.)i(n»>>:  , 

'      ■  !i«ry . . . . 

Kl.i;  ..i  ■.;.  ■  .,,..i.„.int,  and 

su(>|>li<-s _ 

Klfclricul  Industrial  si>paratu.<i 

1  louM'hol'l  Hppliancps 

Klertricliifhtini!  and  wiring  eqaip- 
mmt 

Hadio  and  televiaioa  receiving 
"•"ts     

Communication  e<julpment 

Kti  ctnxuc  oaniiH>nenl«  and  accea- 
!^)ri''s.. . .. 

OllMT  ei«-ctric«l  products 

Traii>';x)rtatlon  equipment 

M(iior  vflikles  an<I  motor  vehicle 
(••lulpinpnt 

Aircraft  ami  (wrts 

t^lilp  and  boatbuildlnf  and  re- 
rwtrlnf 

Other  transportation  eQulpment. . 

Instruments,  pltotopraphic  and  optl- 

cnl  roods  - 

Enetnt^rlns,  lalK>nilory,  and  sci- 
entific Inslruuicnts 

MensiirlnE  and  controlling  Instru- 
ments  

Me-licnl  and  dental  Instruments 
nn'l  siippUcJ 

Opliilmliiiic  goods 

I'ltotorruphketjulpment  and  sup- 
plies  

Other  Instruments;  watches, 
doc'lis  and  parts 

NONDI  RABLE  OOODl 

I'ood  and  kindred  products 

Meat  tiro'lwts 

Dairy  (iro'lucts ... 

raniTliiB  and  (ri mm  f,  lug 

drain  mill  p>fo<tuct8 

liakar y  products 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


ITourly  earnings 


-Vprtl 
1980 


S2.ao 


Z47 
2.16 


2.7« 

1.82 
2.14 
2.04 
2.2H 
2.46 

2.41 

Z70 

2.43 

2.28 
2.R1 
3.04 
154 

2.81 

2.55 
Z4S 
2.49 
2.37 

2.15 

2.53 

157 
2.53 

1.7» 
3.80 
2.56 
3.03 

Z59 

2.58 
Z54 

2.37 

Z47 
ZSO 

2.23 
2.66 
2.02 

1.08 

2.10 
2.38 

2.16 
2.18 
2.70 

2.68 
2.74 

2.78 
(') 

2.  SO 

2.76 

2.31 

2.15 
2.28 

2.64 

2.28 


2.36 
X47 
Z48 
1.88 
2.SS 
2.39 


April 
1W» 


t2.23 


Z41 
2.00 


267 

1.81 
2.  08 
ZOi 
Z19 
Z36 

Z35 

Z65 

Z41 

Z14 

Z77 

3.<e 

Z47 

2  58 

Z57 
Z42 
2.43 
2  32 

Z07 

2  ao 

Z.W 
Z50 

1  79 
Z21 
2.46 
Z90 

ZS9 

Z48 
Z46 

Z30 

Z38 

2  43 

Z4fi 

Z17 
Z56 
1.94 

1.9S 

zu 

ZI9 

2.11 
Z12 
Z6b 

Z.S9 
Z78 

Z70 
Z&4 

Z45 

Zd4 

Z26 

Z18 
ZIS 

ZOO 

Z22 


Z25 
2.M 
227 
1  HI 
Z44 
Z26 


Production- 
worker  SAerages 


Industry  group  and  industry 


NONPrKABLB  OOOD»— ooa. 

Food  and  kindred  products — C<m. 
Confeictionery  and  related  prod- 
ucts      

Beverage  industries 

Otiier  food  and  kindred  pro<lucts 

Tobacco  manufactures.. 

Textile  mill  products 

Broad  woven  fabric  mills 

Knitting  mlli*..     .-. 

Dyeing  and   finishing,  excluding 

wool  and  knit  grxxis 

FUjor  covering  milly 

Other  textile  mill  prodocts 

Apparel  and  other  finished  fabric  prod- 

ueta - 

Men's  and  Ixiys'  suits,  ooats,  and 

overcoat.' 

Men'K  and  bojrs'  furnishings  and 

work  clothing 

ShirUs  (excluding  work),  col- 
lars, and  night  wear 

Women's    misset',    and    jonion' 

outerwear 

Dresses 

9a1ts.  skirts,  coats  (except rain 

or  fur ) -.- 

Women's,  children's,  infants'  un- 
dergarments  

Inderwear  an<i  nightaear 

CorseUs  and  allieil  garments... 

ITats,  cap?!,  and  millinery 

Girls',  children's,  and  in^ts  out- 
erwear  

Fur  goods — . 

.Miscellaneous  apparel  and  aeoes- 

»orJe« - . 

Misoellaneous    fabricated    textile 

I>roduct"< 

Paper  and  paper  products 

I'aper  mills,  except  building  p^wr 

mills 

Converted    pap«a-    products,    ex- 
cept boxe>» 

Pa[wrboard  cotitainers  and  bona.. 
Other  p;il)or  and  allied  products... 
Printing,   puWishing,   and   allied   in- 

diL'Jtrios 

N'ew.spapers 

Periodicals 

Books , - 

Commercial    printing   and    busi- 
ness form.'  manufarturing 

Bookbinding  and  related  indus- 


Ilonrly  earnings 


Apra 
1960 


April 
19M 


Borvice  industries  for  the  printing 

trade 

Other  printing,  publishing,  and 

allied  induslri** 

Chemicals  and  allied  iiroductt 

Industrial  inorganic  and  organic 

cJieniicals 

Pla.<!tics  materials,  synthetic  resins, 

etc 

Dnigs 

Soap,  cleaning  preparations,  cos- 
metics, etc ,.-- 

other  chemicals  and  allied  prod- 
ucts  

Petroleum    refining   and   related   in- 
dustries.  - 

KubN'T    and    miscellaneous    plastics 

products 

Rubber  products 

MiscellanwHUi  pl.tstics  products. . . 

Leather  and  leather  product* 

Footwear.  e\(vpl  nihlier. .    

Handbags    and    other    personal 

leath<>r  goods 

Other  leatlier  products  and  leather. 
Miscelluneous  manufacturing   indus- 

Uie? - 

Jewelry,   silverware,    and    plated 

ware - 

Toys,  amasement,  sporting  and 

athletic  goods 

Pens,   pencils,  oJBee  and  artists' 

materials 

Co^tumc  jewelry,  costume  novel- 
ties, notions 

Other  miitcellaneous  mamitactur- 
ing  industries 


tl.87 
Z94 
Z21 
O 
1.83 
ZOS 
1.72 

1.92 
1.M 
1.80 

1.97 

1.08 

1.66 

1.61 

ZIS 
Z13 

2.42 

1.64 
1.58 
1.T9 
ZOO 

1.76 
S.65 

1  79 

1.64 
Z12 

Z26 

1.96 
Zll 
Z25 

Z9S 
3.63 

(') 
(') 

Z92 

Z06 

3.94 

1.96 
Z44 

Z68 

Zi8 
Z26 

Z30 

Z29 

2.91 

Z13 
Z58 
1.83 
1.67 
1.09 

1.55 
1.79 

1.86 

Z36 

1.70 

1.70 

1.71 

1.09 


«1.77 
ZK7 
ZOS 

m 

1.77 
ZOS 
1.64 

1  S3 
I  93 
I   M6 

1.93 

1.05 

1  66 

l.SS 

Z17 
ZIO 

ZI4 

1.68 
1.56 
1.67 
1.90 

1.57 

rat 

1  75 

1.58 

Z04 

ZIS 

1.00 
ZOS 

zoo 

Z84 
Z4« 

(') 
P) 

ZS3 

L9» 

3.75 

1.87 

ZS5 

Z61 

za» 

Z18 
Z23 
Z27 
C) 

0) 

(0 
1  80 
1.63 

(') 

1.49 

(') 

L83 

zao 

1.67 
1.76 
1.70 
1.01 


■  Not  available. 

'  Base  figures  too  small  to  yiald  significant  data. 
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Table  2.  -Earnings  and  hours  tn  Heiected    nonmanufacluring  industries,  Xew  York  State 


Industry  group  and  Industry 


Mining:  .NonmptaUlc  niiulng  and  quarrying,  excluding  fuels  ' 

Corir-ciot  construction  ' _. 

Wuildine  construction — genenil  contractors   

N  ''■''-    ,      ••      .  ml  contractors  , 

•  ■  'ractort 

PsblK  ,.:...;,,  ....  .  .    ...: 

Electric,  ga.s.  ami  sanitary  st-rvices 

Telcjihone  and  telegraph  communlcatton 

Local  and  suburban  passenger  trans[>ortatlon 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  ' 

Wholesale  trade 

Rttiil  trade  '. 

Building  materials,  hardware,  farm  equipment 

General  merchandise  stores 

Depju-tment  stores 

Foo<l  stores. 

Automotive  dealers  and  service  stations 

.\pparel  and  accessories 

Furniture,  home  furni.shings,  and  equipment 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

Finance  and  Insurance: 

Banking 

J^ecurity  and  commodity  brokers,  dealers,  etc 

Insurance  oirriers,  agents,  and  brokers 

Services: 

I^aundrle*  and  cleaning  and  dyeing  plants  ' 

Hotels,  year-round 


All  em- 
ployees. 
April  19«iO 
(in  thou- 
sands) 


Nonsupervlsory  worker  averages 


Average  weekly 
earnings 


4.8 

263.3 

53.2 

45.3 

164.8 

«(.  4 
101).  1 

1«.  1 

1.265.2 

413.3 

851  9 

33.3 
140.0 
(*) 
145.  7 

79.5 
114.1 

38.3 

92.3 

118.8 

51.2 

147.8 

(«) 
55.8 


April 
1S60 


$124.  22 
138.19 
130.88 
148.04 
137.50 

124.  12 
90.78 

111.95 
84.33 

lOK.  57 
fi8.  76 
87.34 
.55.90 
58.39 
72.  U 
84.72 
5.V82 
79.  B6 
74.00 

78.30 
112  43 

92.00 

S«.  87 
58.82 


April 
19M 


$107.  09 
r27.  18 

ian.31 

135.  99 
127.49 

114.26 
86.21 

107.22 
81.88 

liM.  .V> 
67.  02 
81.24 
53.43 
55.76 
60.01 
(♦) 

54.03 
75  ,55 
71.96 

76.40 
122  95 

88.79 

M.  84 

57.39 


Average  we<'kly 
bours 


April 
1960 


43.5 
35.5 
35.9 
40.0 
34.2 

41.8 
37.5 
44.2 
37.0 
38.8 
3.5.8 
38.8 
33.5 
33.0 
35.2 
40  7 
33.3 
38.7 
36  9 

<*) 
(«) 
(•) 

30  7 

38.3 


April 
1850 


42.6 

3,'i.o 
3,5.  1 
39  9 
33.7 

41  4 
37.  .5 
4.i.  2 
37  1 
39  () 
3.5.  W 
38.7 
33  0 
33.4 
35.3 


(*) 


33  4 
38  6 
37.4 


(•) 
(•) 


SB.  6 
3&0 


j^"'   ■  ■    ■   •icovernll.        •  ■      .      -  •■  worker*  only. 

.^„;                             ' ''"^  ^^  7  Wers  and  also  shop  and  yarl 

einr>l'..,-.-...:itypesofu. ....:. ....:.,..;  ,  .,  ,,.„„,,,-.,.,  ,,,1,-1. .,..  ..,n  trades  workers. 

»  Katuig  an<l  Innkmg  places  are  lnclu<le«i  In  emj>loyment  data  but  exclu<!e<i  from  earnines  data 

*N"ot  <\vail:iMp 


Mr  KEATINfr  M;  President,  a  quick 
review  of  these  data  will  show  that  none 
of  the  rates  listed  for  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  below  $1  an  hour,  or,  indeed, 
be'jyx  SI. 25  an  hour. 

In  the  case  of  nonmanufacturing  in- 
dustries. I  do  not  have  the  hourly  rates. 
However,  it  is  clear  from  the  weekly  rates 
given  and  the  average  hours  worked,  that 
in  these  industries,  as  well.  New  York's 
averatje  race.s  are  well  above  the  exist- 
ing Federal  minimum,  or  the  proposed 
minimum  of  $1.25,  which  is  before  us 
here  today 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  these  are  aver- 
ages, and  that  there  are  undoubtedly 
industries  and  workers  that  are  not  rep- 
resented which  could  be  markedly  af- 
fected by  any  change  in  either  State  or 
Federal  minimum  wage  rates  statutes. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  New  York 
State  has  done  well  by  its  people.  We 
have  had  responsible  government,  and 
we  have  had  a  sound  economy  for  years, 
and  we  are  very  proud  of  that  fact.  But 
there  is  one  "catch."  It  is  ironical  that, 
in  many  cases,  because  of  New  York's 
good  wages  and  community  services,  we 
have  in  recent  years  suffered  the  loss 
of  industries  which  have  moved  to  low- 
wage  areas,  oftentimes  areas  where  wages 
have  been  deliberately  and  systemati- 
cally kept  down,  to  take  advantage  of 
these  lower  rates. 

Although  they  were  not  intended  for 
this  purpose.  Federal  minimum  wage 
laws  have  helped  New  York  and  other 
similarly  high  wage  industrial  States. 
By  bringing  wages  in  low-wage  areas  up 
to  the  Federal  minimum.  Congress  re- 
duces the  capacity  of  low-wage  areas  to 
•pirate"  away  the  industries  of  States 
which  have  good  laws,  strong  laws,  to 
take  care  of  their  workers. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  minimum 
wage  legislation  is  of  very  great  assist- 


ance to  lower-paid  workers  and  their 
families,  its  effect  in  reducing  Industrial 
relocation  to  low-wage  areas  is.  to  my 
mind,  another  and  important  reason  for 
seeing  to  it  that  from  time  to  time  we 
make  needed  and  realistic  adjustments 
in  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  many  who  are 
concerned  about  the  bill  before  us  today, 
S.  3758.  are  particularly  interested  in 
certain  of  its  provisions  which  would  ex- 
tend the  coverage  of  the  Federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  industries  not 
previously  covered. 

I  am  aware  of  the  basis  of  this  concern, 
and  shall  certainly  listen  to  the  full  de- 
bate which  will  take  place  on  many  of 
the  amendments  which  will  be  offered  to 
change,  increase,  or  decrease  here  or 
there,  coverage  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  and  will  weigh  these  coverage 
provisions  very  carefully.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  these  sections  which  are.  in 
many  respects,  the  most  significant  and 
far  reaching  issues  raised  by  the  bill  now 
before  us. 

As  to  the  level  of  the  minimum  wa«e. 
I  am  entirely  willing  to  accept  the  rates 
established  in  S.  3758.  It  calls  for  $1.25 
an  hour  for  all  presently  covered  workers, 
to  be  accomplished  in  gradual  stages—^ 
actually  reaching  the  $1.25  level  in  3 
years. 

For  a  40-hour  week.  $1.25  an  hour 
means  $50  a  week,  or  around  $2,600  a 
year.  All  of  us  know  that  today  this  is. 
by  any  standard,  a  very  modest  wage.  A 
worker  with  a  family  is  hard  pressed  to 
provide  adequately  for  all  of  his  needs  on 
S50  a  week.  In  all  those  cases  in  which 
the  jobs  concerned  are  those  of  family 
breadwinners,  with  children.  $1.25  an 
hour  is  certainly  not  excessive.  Below 
this  level,  real  hardship  can,  and  often 
does,  result. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  received  many 
letters  written  by  individuals,  not  In- 
spired by  organizations,  which  have  been 
very  persuasive  in  favor  of  the  necessity 
for  establishing  a  higher  minimum  than 
that  under  the  present  law. 

There  has  been,  of  course,  very  active 
espousal  of  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  by  several  of  our  national  organiza- 
tions. I  have  met  with  many  representa- 
tives of  labor  organizations  and  of  trade 
and  industrial  organizations  affected  by 
this  legislation.  I  have  listened  to  their 
presentations  with  great  interest  and 
carefully  reviewed  the  arguments  of 
those  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  all  of  these  organizations 
presented  their  views  to  me.  They  have 
been  courteous  and  fair  in  their  presen- 
tation, and  I  have  appreciated  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  received  my 
thinking  on  the  subject. 

Mr  President,  at  this  point,  I  should 
like  to  offer  for  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  director  of  the  Joint  Minimum  Wage 
Committee  of  the  A  F.  of  L.-CIO,  to- 
gether with  an  attached  list  of  New  York 
representatives  with  whom  Senator 
Javits  and  I  conferred  on  minimum  wage 
legislation.  It  is  typical  of  the  courteous 
way  in  which  so  many  groups  responded 
to  discussions  with  them  of  minimum 
wage  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amfrican  Federation  or  Labor  and 
Congress  or  Industrial  Organizations, 

Washington,  DC  ,  February  8.   1960 
Hon    Kenneth  B    Keating, 
US    Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sin,. tor  Keating:  At  the  request  of 
Mlsa  Evelyn  Dubrow.  legislative  repreMnta- 
tlve  of  the  International  Ladles'  Garment 
Workers'  Union.  I  am  sending  you  a  list  of 
names  and  addre.<«es  of  the  trade  union 
delegation  which  met  with  you  and  Senator 
Javits  last  week 

The  delegates  have  asked  me  to  thank  you 
for  the  time  you  spent  with  them  dUcusslng 
the  Importance  of  the  •I  25  an  hour  mini- 
mum wage  and  extended  coverage  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

We  sincerely  hope  that   we  can   count  on 
your    support    of    this    legislation    when    It 
comes  before  the  Senate 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  Meiklejohn. 

Director. 
Joint  Minimum  Wage  Committee. 


List   or  New  York    Representatives— Name, 
Home  Address,   and  Union  ArriLiATiON 

Marty  Rose.  35  East  Rich  Street.  Osweeo 
N.Y..  Local  396.  ILOWU  ' 

Sam  Fldre,  730  Dawes  Avenue.  Utlca.  N  Y 
Local  1.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 

Helen  Clemens,  1141  Whitesboro  Street 
Utlca,  N  Y.  Local  345,  ILOWU. 

Sylvia  McElheny,  330  Main  Street  Pough- 
keepsie.  NY.  Local  269,  ILGWU. 

R.  L.  Bramucci,  283  Park  Place,  Brooklyn 
NY.,  Local  91.  ILGWU 

Sol  Chakrln.  28-08  Mist  Street,  Flushing, 
NY,  Local   101,  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters. 

Morris  Horn.  56-11  East  Hampton  Boule- 
vard, Baystde.  N  Y  ,  Local  627.  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters 

Milton  Reverby.  82-12  ie7th  Street 
Jamaica.  NY.,  District  66.  RWD6U. 
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Sam  Koveneteky.  290  Seventh  Avenue    Nt  a 
York.  NY,  Local  15.  RWD6U. 

Carmen  Rolon.  610  West  140th  Street.  New 
York.  N  Y  ,  Local  40,  ILOWU 

Mabel  Fuller.  45  Ea«t  135th  Street.  New 
York.  N  Y  .  Local  62,  ILOWU 

Carmen  Rivera.  1495  Westchester  Avenue, 
Bronx.  NY..  Local  62.  ILGWU 

Bebble  Matalon.  249  Avenue  P.  Brooklyn, 
NY.   Local  91,   ILGWU. 

John  Gallany,  614  West  135th  Street,  New 
York,  NY.  Local  132,  ILGWU 

Julius  Rubano,  18-31  Dltmars  Boulevard. 
Long  Island,  NY.,  I>3cal  1706,  Insurance 
Workers 

Eddie  Nesblt,  211  West  14«th  Street.  New 
York.  N  Y  .  Local  132.  ILGWU. 

William  Baron.  160th  Plfth  Avenue.  New 
York.    NY.    Local    331.    A.C.W.    of    America 

James  A.  LewU.  3756  Bronx  Boulevard. 
Bronx.    N  Y  .    Local   333.   A  C  W.   of   America. 

Joe  MargoUs,  111  East  Seventh  Street.  New 
York.   NY.  Local  40.  ILGWU 

Abe  Dolger.  90-10  149th  Street.  Jamaica, 
N  V     Local   10.  lliOWU. 

M  ..-lo  Caflso.  2000  Eaat  Plfth  Street.  Brook- 
lyn. NY.  Local  48,   ILQV/V. 

Jay  Mazur,  2685  Creston  Avenue,  Bronx, 
N  Y  .   Local   23.   ILGWU 

Harris  Zinn.  126  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Local  105.  ILGWU 

Evelyn  Dubrow.  10  Downing  Street,  New 
York,  NY,  ILGWU. 

Sebaatlano  Paracl.  1006  Esplaivade,  Bronx. 
NY.,  Local   48,   ILGWU 

Ben  Pollman,  764  Brady  Avenue,  New  York, 
N  Y  .  Local  35.  ILGWU. 

Jennie  Silverman,  530  East  Grand  Street. 
New  York.  NY.  Local   22,  ILGWU. 

Richard  Moore,  519  West  12l8t  Street.  New 
York.  N  Y  .  Local  66.  ILGWU 

Anna  Alonge.  R  P.D  1,  Box  485.  Walden. 
NY.  Local  156.  ILGWU. 

Enrico  Dimanco.  269  Main  Street.  Buffalo, 
N  Y  .  Local  212.  Retail  Clerks 

Richard  Adams.  269  Main  Street,  Buffalo, 
NY,  Local  212.  Retail   Clerks 

Pranclne  Gibbs,  46  Peckham  Street.  Buf- 
falo. NY.  Local  501,  ILGWU 

Edward  C  Cluney.  36  Covington  Road, 
Buffalo,  NY..  TWUA 

Beatrice  Wood,  619  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Elmlra.  NY.  Local  476.  ILGWU. 

Prances  Pryor.  9  South  Miller  Street,  New- 
burgh.  N  Y  ,  Local  166,  ILGWU 

Sol  Goldberg,  24  Parkway  Drive.  Newburgh. 
NY.  Local  156  2e>«.  ILOWU 

Irving  Astrow,  29  Memorial  Drive.  New- 
burgh, NY.  Local  165.  ILGWU. 

Max  Stelnbock,  295  East  Euclid  Street, 
Valley  Stream,  NY,  R\^T>6U 

John  J  OLeary,  17  St.  Joseph  Street.  New- 
burgh. NY.  Local  898.  TWUA. 

James  Ponessl,  86  Benkard  Avenue,  New- 
burgh, NY  ,  Local  165.  ILGWU. 

Helen  McMaken.  Mount  Vision  Road, 
Utlca.  N  Y     ILGWU.  Local  510. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one 
type  of  letter  which  I  received,  and  which 
has  carried  great  weight,  has  been  from 
workers  who  themselves  are  not  affected 
by  any  change  in  the  minimum  because 
they  are  now  receiving  m.ore  than  the 
minimum,  but  who  have  recoimized  the 
necessity  for  relief  for  their  cow^orkers 
who  are  not  as  fortunate  as  they.  I 
want  to  commend  the  unselfish  attitude 
of  the  many  persons  who  have  written 
to  me  in  this  vein. 

When  one  takes  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  into  account,  its  impact 
over  the  past  several  years,  and  its  p>oten- 
tial  impact  between  now  and  the  next 
3  or  4  years  up  to  1963,  when  the  $1.25 
minimum  would  begin,  it  is  clear  that 
the  minimum  wage  cannot  be  held  static. 


It  would  be  a  fine  thing  it  we  could 
completely  stabilize  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  Great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  past  few  years 
as  compared  to  the  preceding  years. 

But  there  has  been  an  increase  in  liv- 
ing costs.  And  even  if  human  appetites 
are  constant,  prices  do  go  up,  and  the 
needs  of  workers  and  their  families  can 
no  longer  be  met  satisfactorily  under  a 
minimum  wage  keyed  to  a  previous  pe- 
riod. But  this  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  this  inflation  is  not  the  only  argu- 
ment. As  our  national  prosperity  rises 
and  tastes  change,  it  is  clear  that  our 
personal  goals  of  achievement  also 
change. 

At  one  time,  the  average  homeowner 
was  content  with  a  fireplace  and  good 
supply  of  fuel.  Now,  he  needs  central 
heating.  To  an  extent,  our  minimum 
wage  must  take  into  account  increases 
in  living  standards,  which  require  that 
the  wage  earner's  take-home  pay  be 
somewhat  greater.  I  do  not  want  to 
tK'labor  this  point.  I  think  it  is  valid 
and  of  importance. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  mini- 
mum wage  must  be  of  that  level  below 
which  the  savings  to  the  employer  are 
much  less  than  the  additional — and  may 
I  add,  unwarranted — costs  incurrt  d  bv 
our  total  national  economy. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier. 
the  passage  of  statutes  raisine  the  mini- 
mum wage  does  not  have  a  marked  im- 
pact on  New  York  State.  New  V  rk'^r'^ 
are,  in  fact,  often  the  victim  !  ;:.  it!> 
cient  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  I  refer  to  those  cases  in  which 
other  lower  wage  areas  are  able  to  "pi- 
rate" industries  away  from  New  York 
because  of  the  lower  wages  prevailing  in 
these  areas. 

The  force  of  competition  makes  it  hard 
for  the  manufacturer  to  turn  such  oppor- 
tunities down.  The  real  loser  is  the 
worker  who  is  exploited  to  attract  him. 
It  is  this  worker  and  his  family  who  pay 
the  price  for  this  type  of  industrial  re- 
location. More  often  than  not,  reloca- 
tion turns  out  to  be  a  headoche  to  the 
new  employer  as  well  as  to  the  commu- 
nity from  which  he  moved 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up,  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  principle  of  a  mini- 
mum wage.  I  do  not  feel  that  $1.25  in 
1963,  3  years  from  now  is  excessive. 

I  am  eager  to  hear  the  debate  and 
study  the  provisions  of  S.  1046  as  to 
extending  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act.  I  am  definitely  con- 
vinced that  it  is  these  provisions  which 
are  most  fundamental  and  perplexing 
and  which  we  must  scrutinize  and  dis- 
cuss to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  our 
consideration  of  the  bill  which  is  now  be- 
fore us. 

We  must  consider  these  provisions, 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable study  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  those  outside  the  committee 
who  have  also  given  much  conscientious 
study  to  these  provisions. 

I  feel  sure  that  we  can  enact  a  meas- 
ure which  will  be  satisfactory,  which  will, 
in  turn,  be  approved  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, and  which  will  become  law,  to  the 
benefit  of  all  our  Nation's  industries  and 


to  the  benefit  of  workers  in  these  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  PI'IESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  i-o  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  liiat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  hi-  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 


HK.-\L.i:'i   PLANS   FOR   THE   AGED 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and.  indeed,  as  a  Senator.  I  have  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  various  proposals 
for  health  plans  for  the  aged  which  are 
now  before  the  Congress  and  ti.c  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  programs 
should  be  under  social  security  and  that, 
in  add.tion,  we  should  provide  a  health 
plan  for  the  aged  who  are  out-side  social 
security.  I  am  a  sponsor  of  the  Mc- 
Nfiunara  bill  and  I  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  to  be  found  in  it  In 
addition.  I  shall  support  in  committee, 
as  a  minimum,  the  Anderson  amend- 
ments which,  while  they  do  not  go  as  far 
as  the  McNamara  bill,  would  establish 
the  program  under  social  security  and 
would  provide  an  excellent  beginning 

The  Anderson  amendment-s  provide  for 
an  increase  in  the  combined  employer- 
employee  contributions  of  one -half  of  1 
percent  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
three-eighths  of  1  percent  in  the  con- 
tribution of  the  self-employed 

As  I  reviewed  the  proposal  it  seemed 
to  me  that  perhaps  even  more  benefit,s 
might  be  provided  for  the  increa.<;r  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  in  payroll  contribu- 
tions than  the  estimates  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  gave  for  the 
Anderson  amendments  I  therefore  ad- 
dressed a  letter  on  Aus^ust  1.  to  M: 
Robert  J.  Myers,  the  Chief  Actuary  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  pro- 
posing some  additional  benefits  and  ask- 
ing for  an  official  actuarial  cost  estimate 
of  the  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Myers,  along  with 
the  specific  prc^^osals  for  health  benefits 
for  the  aged  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter 
and  specific  proposals  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

August  1,  1960. 
Mr.  Robebt  J.  Myers. 
Social  Security  Administration, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Myers  ;  Would  you  kindly  give 
me  estimates  on  the  cost  of  the  attached 
proposal  for  providing  health  benefits  for 
the  aged  as  part  of  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  dlsabUlty  Insurance  system? 

My  objective  Is  to  provide  a  constructive 
program  which  can  be  adequately  financed 
by  additional  contributions  of  one-fourth 
percent  by  employers,  one-fourth  percent  by 
employees,  and  three-eighths  percent  by  the 
self-employed  on  earnings  up  to  »4.800. 
These  contributions  would  start  in  1961,  and 
benefits  would  be  payable   September   1. 
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I  would  ^ppreci.ire  knowing  (1)  the  level- 
premium  cofi'.  bv  Item,  and  the  early-year 
cost  In  perceac  oi"  payrolls  and  In  dollars;  (2) 
whether  the  proposal  can  be  considered  ac- 
tuarially sound. 

W-  :  best  wishes. 
faithfully, 

I  Paxtl  H.  Douglas. 

Par?'  s.a:.   ov   FIf.m  th    Benefits   To   Cost   0.5 
Per  EN- r    >r  P.\trolls 
P-:t^:.:;.s    elU'.blp      O.^.-DI    eligibles    68 
Ber.eftt.s     ";»^ar'lr  ;:     September     1.     1961): 
1     Hosp!-Al   c;\re    up   to   180   days   with   an 
in:'..i;  clpd-,;':'";rjif   _>:  Ho. 

2.  Skilled  nursing-home  recuperative  care, 
up  to  180  days,  but  with  a  celling  of  300 
days  on  combined  hospital  and  nursing- 
home  care. 

3  Home  health  services  by  a  nonprofit 
home  health  service  agency — 365  days. 

4  Diagnostic  outpatient  hoepltal  services. 
Possible    modifications    (to   reduce   cost   If 

the  above  exceeds  0.5  percent  on  an  ac- 
tuarially sound  basis)  : 

1  Increase  the  initial  deductible  to  $100. 
with  or  without  a  3-d.iy  limitation. 

2.  Introduce  a  deductible  of  $10  in  con- 
nection with  diagnoetlc  outpatient  hoepltal 
ser\  ;c'-:'S. 

Pti-.ir.ci.Tg  One-fourth  percent  contribu- 
tion by  employers  and  employees,  and  three- 
eighths  percent  by  the  self-employed,  start- 
ing in  1961,  with  a  special  account  or  trust 
fund. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  proposal  differs 
from  iLe  Andersoi;  amendments  pri- 
marily by  cuttmL;  o'it  the  -econd  $75  de- 
ductible t.o  be  paid  afu-r  24  days  in  a 
hospital:  by  providing  for  home  health 
services  m  addition  or  ii^i  h^u  of  visiting 
nur.se  services,  and  by  providing  for 
diagnostic  outpatient  h<xspi:al  services. 

These  arc  very  important  items.  They 
would  allow  a  doctor,  for  example,  to 
consent  to  bringing?  in  practical  nurses 
or  othei-s  to  clean  up  the  home  and  care 
for  the  a?ed  a  few  hours  a  day  without 
havms:  to  have  this  done  either  by  a 
registered  nurse  or  by  a  Ucensed  nurse. 

In  addition,  the  proposal  would  allow 
a  doctor  to  have  an  elderly  person  re- 
ceive diagnostic  .se:-vices  without  actually 
entering  a  hospital.  Thi.s  i.s  important 
for  a  variety  of  rea-v^n^s  namely  a.^  a  step 
in  preventive  medicine  and  so  that  the 
elderly  may  receive  some  treatment  b*'- 
fore  they  become  so  ill  that  thev  have 
to  be  hospitalized  or  institir ,  i.-.ali.^ed  to 
receive  help, 

Mr.  Myers  r>:^plipd  to  me  on  August  4. 
He  stated  that  the  r,,ral  level  premium 
cost  for  the  prop-o.-ul  was  0.51  percent  of 
payroll  and  stated  that  "the  proposal 
as  it  stands  can  be  con-^idered  to  be  fully 
financed  and  th-os  actuarially  sound." 

I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  his  reply  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  bem^-  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordere<:i  to  be  prmted  :n  the  Record, 
as  follows 

EDC^Tiriv    AND    Welfare. 

SOCT.^L     SF^T-RrrT    An  MINISTRATION, 

lVa'>f"5rr  --!    DC.Auffusti.lseo. 
H    r.     P\T-i.    H     I>ircL.^3, 
US     S'-rat" 
Wa^h:'^(7ton     DC 

m.AR  Sen- .AT'  p.  I>-rn:.AS-  Tikis  iB  in  TWpOBSe 
to  your  letter  of  August  1  r»qoagtlug  aeto- 


arlal  cost  estimates  for  a  proposal  and  several 
alternatives  for  providing  health  benefits  for 
all  eligibles  of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  program  aged  68  and  over. 
This  would  be  financed  by  an  Increase  In  the 
combined  employer -employee  contribution 
rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent  (and  a  c<jr- 
respondlng  Increase  in  the  contribution  rate 
for    the   self-employed). 

Under  the  proposal,  benefits  would  first  be 
available  for  September  1961,  while  the  addi- 
tional contributions  would  begin  In  January 
1961.  The  first  benefit  would  be  hospital  care 
up  to  a  maximum  of  180  days,  with  an  Initial 
deductible  of  $75:  this  has  a  level-premium 
cost,  according  to  the  Intermediate-cost 
estimate,  of  0  44  p«rc«nt  of  payroll.  The 
second  benefit  would  be  skilled  nursing  home 
recuperative  care  up  to  a  maximum  of  180 
days  (but  with  an  overall  maximum  of  300 
days  for  this  benefit  and  the  preceding  one); 
the  level-premium  cost  Is  0  01  percent.  The 
third  benefit  would  be  home  health  services 
(by  a  nonprofit  agency)  for  a  maximimi  of  365 
days;  the  level -premium  cost  Is  0.01  percent. 
The  fotirth  benefit  would  be  diagnostic  out- 
patient hospital  services  (without  any  limits 
prescribed);  the  level -premium  cost  la  0.05 
percent. 

The  total  level -premium  cost  for  the  above 
proposal  Is  thus  0  51  percent  of  payroll,  which 
Is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  additional 
contrlbuUons  provided,  so  that  the  proposal 
as  it  stands  can  be  considered  to  be  fully 
financed  and  thus  actuarially  sound.  The 
total  cost  of  the  propo«aI  In  the  first  full  year 
of  operation  Is  estimated  at  $710  million, 
which  is  equivalent  to  0.34  percent  of  payroll. 

You  suggested  two  possible  modifications 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  proposal,  if  neces- 
sary for  actuarial  soundness.  Although  this 
does  not  seem  necessary  in  view  of  the  above 
analysis,  I  am  nevertheless  giving  you  the 
effect  of  these  modifications.  First.  If  the 
Initial  deductible  for  the  hospital  benefit  Is 
increased  from  $75  to  $100,  the  level- 
premium  cost  would  be  reduced  by  0  04 
percent  of  payroll.  Second.  If  a  $10  deduc- 
tible Is  Introduced  for  the  diagnostic  out- 
patient hospital  services,  the  level-premium 
cost  would  be  reduced  by  0  Oi  percent  of 
payroll. 

I   hope   that    this   furnishes   you   with    the 
Information   that  you    desire      If   not,   or   If 
there  Is  anything  further  than  I  can  do  for 
you.  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROBKKT   J     Mte«s, 

Chief  Actuary. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  Augtu.st  9  I  sent 
Mr.  Myers  a  telegram  asking  for  more 
detailed  year  by  year  statistics  on  the 
contributions  and  the  cost  of  benefits  and 
the  size  of  the  ultimate  reserve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  tele- 
gram to  him  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printer!  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

August  9,  1960. 
Mr.  Robert  J   Myers. 

Chief  Actuary,   Social   Serurity  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and   Welfare.   Washington,   DC: 
Deeply  appreciate  your  full  and  courteous 
reply  to  my  letter  erf  August  1.    I  am  greatly 
reassured  by  your  flgiu^s.    You  estimate  the 
cost   for  the   first   year  of   the   constructive 
program  which  I  outlined  at  $710  million,  or 
equivalent  to  0.34  percent  of  payroll.     You 
alao  state  that  the  totaJ  level  premium  costs 
of   the  proposals   would   be  0.51    percent   of 
payroll.     I  would  now  appreciate  more   de- 
tailed   statistlca    year    by    year    giving    the 


balance  of  contributions  and  benefits  and  the 
size  of  the  ultimate  reserve. 

Paul  H.  DouciJks. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Myers  replied 
on  August  10.  His  figures  indicate  that 
until  1985.  contributions  would  exceed 
benefits.  During  the  next  15  years,  ot 
to  the  year  2.000.  benefits  would  exceed 
contributions.  In  the  next  period,  or  to 
the  year  2015.  contributions  would  again 
be  greater  than  benefits,  and  following 
that  benefits  would  again  exceed  con- 
tributions. However,  Mr.  Myers  points 
out  that  up  to  the  year  2040.  any  excess 
of  benefits  over  contributions  would  be 
counterbalanced  by  interest  earnings 
credited  to  the  account 

In  addition,  Mr.  Myers  points  out 
that  the  fund  would  build  up  from  a 
figure  of  $2  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
year  1965.  to  $4  billion  by  the  end  of 
1970.  $13  billion  by  the  year  2.000,  and 
$27  billion  by  the  year  2040. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Myers'  further  memorandum  and  at- 
tached tables  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AlTCTTST  10,  IBflO. 

Memorandum:  Robert  J.  Myers. 
Subject;  Progress  of  medical  insurance  fund 
under  proposal  of  Senator  Doucla.s 
This  memorandum  presents  an  estimate 
of  the  progress  of  the  medical  Insurance  fund 
that  would  be  established  under  a  proposal 
by  Senator  Douglas  TTie  level-premium  cost 
of  ttUs  proposal  according  to  the  Inter- 
mediate-cost estimate  Is  0.51  percent  of  pay- 
roll, or  slightly  more  than  the  additional 
combined  employer-employee  contribution 
rate  of  one-half  percent  provided  by  the 
proposal. 

Tbe  attached  table  shows  the  estimated 
progress  of  the  medical  Insurance  fund  con- 
sistent with  our  long-range  OASDI  cost  esti- 
mates In  calendar  year  1961.  lnc<jme  would 
exceed  outgo  by  over  $700  mUllon.  since  con- 
tributions would  be  collected  during  the  en- 
tire year,  but  benefit  payment*  would  be 
made  only  for  the  last  third  of  the  year; 
t^ere  would,  of  course,  be  some  lag  In  the 
collection  of  contributions,  particularly  In 
respect  to  self-employed  persons.  In  1962 
and  the  years  Inxmedlately  following,  con- 
tributions would  be  about  $300  million  more 
than  benefit  payments,  with  the  difference 
gradually  decreasing  In  future  years;  and. 
in  fact,  becoming  virtually  eliminated  by 
1985.  Prom  1985  to  2000  benefits  would  ex- 
ceed contributions.  Between  2000  and  2015, 
contributions  would  again  show  a  small  In- 
crease over  benefits,  because  of  the  rela- 
tively small  size  of  the  aged  population  at 
about  the  turn  of  the  century.  Thereafter, 
however,  benefit  i  would  again  rise  more 
rapidly  than  contr.outlons  and  would  exceed 
them  by  a  significant  amount.  However, 
up  to  about  the  year  2040.  any  exceaa  of 
benefits  over  contributions  would  be  counter- 
balanced by  Interest  earnings  credited  to  the 
account  From  then  on.  benefits  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  the  combined  income  from 
contributions  and  Interest. 

As  a  result  of  the  significant  excess  of  con- 
tributions over  benefit  payments  for  the  next 
few  decades,  a  sizable  amount  in  the  account 
would  be  developed.  This  would  amount  to 
over  $2  billion  at  the  end  of  1965.  almost  $4 
btillon  at  the  end  of  1970,  $13  blUlon  In  the 
year  2000.  rising  to  $27  billion  in  the  year 
2040.  and  from  then  on,  gradually  declining. 

Robert  J  Mters. 
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Estimated    progress     o/     medical     insurance 

fund  under  proposal  of  Senator  Douglas 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  these 
figures  indicate  that  even  somewhat 
greater  benefits  than  those  provided  by 
the  Anderson  amendments  can  be  fully 
financed  by  the  contribution  of  0  50  per- 
cent of  pa>Toll  provided  in  the  Anderson 
amendments. 

It  is  of  great  imi>ortance  that  this 
long  overdue  program  be  gotten  under 
way  at  once.  It  is  clear  that  the  Ander- 
son amendments  arc  more  than  actu- 
arially .sound  and  that  when  the  bill 
gets  to  the  floor  the  benefits  for  the  level 
premium  cost  of  0  50  percent  of  payroll 
can  be  increased  considerably. 

Personally,  I  am  prepared  to  move 
even  beyond  thus  and  provide  that  nurs- 
ing home  caie  be  nvailable  not  merely  as 
"recuperative  care"  after  a  hospital  stay 
but  in  combination  with  or  in  lieu  of 
hospital  care.  In  other  words.  I  think 
we  .should  provide  for  nur.«:ing  home  care 
initially  as  well  as  following  ho.spital 
care.     This    would    cost    an    additional 

0  10  percent  of  payroll.     I  favor  this  for 

1  think  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  aged  of  this  country  be  provided 
with  adequate  medical  care  both  within 
and  outside  hospitals 

Mr.  McNAMARA  .M  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGI.AS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  if  he  now  feels 
that  the  age  limit  of  65  established  in 
the  original  bill  that  he  cosponsored  is 
not  actuanly  sound? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  is  actuarily 
sound  if  the  as.sessment  is  raised  to  the 
figure  provided  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  Anderson  amendment  was  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  total. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  merely  say  that 
within  the  limits  of  the  Anderson 
amendment  more  benefits  could  safely 
be  provided  than  contemplated  in  the 
original  prop>osal  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  With  a  very  slight 
pick  up  in  our  gross  national  product 
and  with  a  comparable  pick  up  in  our 
economy.  I  believe  that  we  can  stick  with 
the  bill  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  I  sponsored  originally  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Myers  has  gone  overboard  on 
the  safe  side.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  leave  us  at  this  p>oint. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  am  a  follower  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  on  this  sub- 
ject.    He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 


committee on  the  Aged.  I  think  his  is 
the  best  bill,  and  I  will  support  it.  I 
merely  say  that  if  we  are  driven  to  the 
Anderson  bill,  we  can  provide  more  bene- 
fits under  the  Anderson  contribution 
rates  than  the  Anderson  benefit  provi- 
sions now  provide. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Merely  for  the  purpose 
of  information  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  can  the  Senator  tell  us  whether, 
when  the  committee  brings  whatever  bill 
it  brings  to  the  floor,  it  will  bring  us  the 
various  responses  to  actuarial  and  fac- 
tual questions  which  it  has  received? 

I  believe  that  would  be  extremely  help- 
ful As  the  Senator  knows  that  is  a 
subject  in  which  I  have  a  very  deep  in- 
terest. I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  they 
did  what  the  Senator  is  doing  graciously 
today,  give  us  the  individual  data  that 
they  have  accumulated,  such  as  the  cost 
of  the  alternative  of  a  home-care  nursing 
program  along  the  line  of  the  informa- 
tion tile  Senator  has  given  us  with  re- 
spect to  the  additional  one-tenth  of  1 
F>ercent  of  payroll  deduction.  That  is 
extremely  important.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  help  us  to  have  that  informa- 
tion on  the  floor. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS  I  am  not  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  but  I  agree  that 
the  Membership  of  the  Senate  should 
have  available  to  it  the  fullest  informa- 
tion on  the  approximate  cost  of  various 
features,  not  merely  as  totals,  but  broken 
down  with  respect  to  individual  items. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  they  have  already 
been  ascertained,  so  we  will  not  have  to 
guess  at)out  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS     Yes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  we 
have  all  kinds  of  breakdowns.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  answer  any  of  his  questions 
along  that  line.  We  have  those  figures 
in  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  very  much  that 
when  we  get  the  bill  on  the  fioor  this  in- 
formation will  be  available.  I  think  this 
is  one  bill  that  will  be  written  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  We  wUl  have  the 
information  available. 


THE  PROMISES  AND  PROBLEMS  OP 
AMERICA  IN  THE  1960'S 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  system  of  government  estab- 
lished in  the  beginning  of  this  Republic. 
In  plain  words,  I  am  a  man  who  takes 
the  Constitution  seriously. 

Not  only  do  I  believe  in  its  validity 
as  law;  I  also  believe  in  the  broad  phi- 
losophy of  government  that  inspired  the 
Pounding  Pathers  to  devise  the  Constitu- 
tion. These  were  men  who  had  known 
tyranny  firsthand.  Their  uppermost 
thought  was  to  guard  against  it 

I  believe  in  the  principle  of  federalism. 
And  I  agree  with  Abraham  Lincoln  that 
"the  Union  must  and  .^hall  be  preserved." 
I  disagree  with  those  who  say  all  govern- 
ment is  evil.     An  unorganizt^d  people  is 


incapable  of  maintaining  internal  order 
or  of  defending  themselves.  However, 
strongly  centralized  goverrunent — fasc- 
ism, communism,  or  socialism — can  sur- 
vive only  at  the  expense  of  freedom. 

A  union  of  strong  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments offers  the  best  hope  of  main- 
taining strength  without  losing  freedom. 

NO  MAGIC  IN  GOVTRNMENT 

The  older  I  grow  the  more  I  marvel 
at  the  willingness  of  many  people  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  magic  in  government; 
the  more  government  we  have,  the  more 
magic  available. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate for  24  years.  Before  that,  I  served  as 
Governor  of  my  State.  During  those 
years.  I  have  never  seen  evidence  of  any 
magical  formula  for  solving  problems  of 
government. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  shirking  the 
fact  that  we  seem  to  need  a  good  deal  of 
governing — more  in  our  time  than  50 
years  ago.  Our  vastly  more  complex  so- 
cial order  appears  to  require  more  com- 
plicated types  of  regulation.  But,  the 
best  regulation  is  self -regulation:  the 
most  efBcient  government  is  self-govern- 
ment. 

When  neither  the  efforts  of  Individ- 
uals nor  of  local  governments  can  cope 
with  a  problem,  the  State,  and  then,  if 
necessary,  the  Federal  Government 
should  step  in. 

The  American  system  of  government 
is  serving  our  people  magnificently.  I 
shall  not  dwell  on  the  statistical  facts 
reflecting  our  tremendous  economic 
growth.  Let  it  sufiBce  merely  to  mention 
that,  in  1952.  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  factory  workers  was  $67  97.  To- 
day it  is  well  over  $90. 

During  this  same  period,  homeowner- 
ship  has  risen  at  a  steady  and  healthy 
rate — and  I  mention  that  because  I  know 
of  no  more  reliable  and  significant  in- 
dicator of  economic  health.  T  cav  more 
than  60  percent  of  us  own  or  are  buying 
our  own  homes. 

THK    PROBLEM    Or    INTXATION 

During  the  past  quarter  century  of 
crisis  during  which  economic  catastrophe 
was  followed  by  war,  more  economic 
troubles,  and  yet  another  war,  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation  reared  its  ugly  head,  and 
the  cost  of  living  soared. 

The  100-cent  dollar  slipped  downward 
to  90  cents,  then  80.  70.  and  so  on.  until. 
during  the  Korean  war,  it  skidded  to  52 
cents.  We  put  the  brakes  on  the  infla- 
tionary roller  coaster  in  1953.  and  since 
then,  have  held  the  depreciation  of  the 
dollar  to  just  a  few  cents.  It  is  now 
worth  approximately  48  cents,  in  com- 
parison with  the  1939  dollar. 

No  matter  how  we  express  it  or  illus- 
trate it,  inflation  is  a  major  problem.  It 
IS  a  black  mark  on  the  record  of  our  eco- 
nomic performance  and  a  black  cloud  on 
the  horizon  of  the  1960s. 

In  my  opinion,  although  we  have  ef- 
fectively slowed  down  inflation  in  the 
past  few  years,  it  is  still  the  major  do- 
mestic problem  facing  the  Nation. 

THE    THBCE   causes    OF    INFLATION 

There  are  three  principal  causes  of  in- 
flation.   One  is  profiteering  by  business. 
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Another  ls  excessive  waue  demands  by 
labor  The  third,  and  the  one  I  am  most 
directly  interested  in,  is  irresponsible 
Government  spending. 

The  cleare^t  lesson  of  the  past  is  that 
no  society  can  long  tolerate  continued 
depreciation  of  its  currency.  Within  the 
present  century  inflation  has  played  a 
major  role  m  the  destruction  of  pre- 
Communi.st  Russia,  pre-Hitler  Germany, 
and  pre-Communist  China.  More  na- 
tior,^  have  fallen  as  a  result  of  inflation 
than  as  a  result  of  war. 

I  believe  the  following  quotation  il- 
lustrates this  point  graphically: 

The  first  panacea  for  a  mismanaged  nation 
U  Inflation  of  the  currency:  the  second  Is 
war.  Both  bring  temporary  prosperity;  both 
bring  a  permanent  ruin.  But  both  are  the 
refuge  of  political  and  economic  oppor- 
tunists 

I^■^I,.^TTO^•   thse.\t  .vir.sT   tr    sirr    he.\d   on 

This  threat,  which  dominates  the 
domestic  problems  confronting  us  in 
this  decade,  mu.st  be  met  head  on. 
There  is  no  ma^'ic  formula  that  will 
solve  It.  It  cannot  be  solved  by  political 
drumbeating  or  the  reckless  spending  of 
the  people's  money. 

We  must  set  higher  standards  of  fiscal 
responsibility  The  prevailing  policy  too 
often  has  beer,  a  combination  of  promis- 
ing handout.^  to  every  special  interest 
group  that  comes  along,  plus  an  unwill- 
ingness to  tell  the  people  frankly  and 
honestly  what  the  cost  will  be  in  terms 
of  higher  ta.xes  or  deficit  spending — and 
the  cruel  indirect  ta.x  of  inflation  which 
inevitably  results. 

B\L.\.NCED    BtTDGET     K  J;  r     T        PRCX^BESS 

The  mistaken  idea  ha.s  been  planted 
that  the  drive  for  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  stiiles  progrt-.sc.  Oi\  the  contrary, 
by  balancing'  the  budgt-t,  the  Federal 
Government  can  contribute  to  solid 
progress  by  stabilizing  the  dollar  The 
alternative  is  creeping  or  leaping  infla- 
tion— depending  on  the  amount  of  deficit 
spending. 

Inflation  is  not  progress — it  is  only  the 
illusion  of  progress.  During  inflation  we 
receive  higher  wages,  but  it  buj's  less 
than  before,  so  how  can  we  say  we  are 
making  progre.s.s;' 

The  Erreatest  service  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  do  for  the  people  right 
no-.v  is  to  put  Its  fiscal  house  in  order. 
The  greatest  service  the  people  could  do 
for  the  Federal  Government  is  to  de- 
mand fiscal  responsibility  of  elected 
representatives. 

MY    OPPO>rENT    rs    INTERESTED    IN   DOLLARS;    I    AM 

INTERESTED    IN    PEOPLE 

One  political  accusation  that  I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  hearing  is  the  one  that 
goes  something  like  this:  "My  opponent 
is  interested  in  dollars;  I  am  interested 
in  people." 

That  is  tlie  cry  of  the  demagog. 
What  hog-.vash 

This  absurd  charge  Is  usually  leveled 
at  any  conscientious  public  servant  who 
questions  a  costly  Goverrunent  spending 
program  designed  to  benefit  a  special  In- 
terest group 

Mr  HOLL.^ND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield^ 

Mr  BRIDGES     I  yield. 

Mr  HOIXAND  Do  not  Senators  of 
every  conviction,  of  every  philosophy,  in 


every  area,  in  every  party  have  to  be 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They,  therefore,  very 
directly  represent  the  people  and  have  to 
be  elected  by  them  before  they  can  get 
into  office. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  They  certainly  do. 
and  should  be. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  Whose  dol- 
lars are  we  talking  about?  Are  they  not 
the  people's  dollars?  Or  have  we  for- 
gotten the  screams  of  anguish  against 
Government  spending  the  last  time  in- 
come taxes  were  due? 

I  think  this  question  should  be  asked 
of  every  Government  spending  proposal: 
Is  it  the  best  use  of  the  publics  money 
in  the  public's  interest? 

THE  MORTGAGE  ON  AMERICA'S  FUTURE 

Many  people  know  that  we  have  a  so- 
called  public  debt  of  $292  billion. 

But  even  that  staggering  figure  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  mortgage 
on  America's  future. 

If  there  is  any  group  which  sliould  be 
interested  in  the  mortgage  on  America's 
future,  it  should  be  the  young  people  of 
the  country. 

The  fact  is  that  our  present  national 
debt  of  $292  billion  doesn't  Include  pres- 
ent Federal  liabilities  for  past  services  in 
even  greater  amounts. 

These  present  liabilities  for  past  serv- 
ices— in  the  form  of  militarj-  retirement, 
retirement  for  civilian  Government  em- 
ployees, pensions  and  compensation  to 
veterans — come  to  another  $350  billion. 
I  am  not  criticizing  these  particular  pro- 
grams. They  are  justified  and.  I  believe, 
sound.  But  nevertheless,  they  must  be 
added  to  the  tally. 

But  even  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 
On  top  of  all  that  is  $98  billion  of 
commitments  for  future  Federal  spend- 
ing for  such  things  as  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  public  works,  public 
housing,  and  unexpended  balances  m  the 
defense  program. 

This  comes  to  an  incredible  grand 
total  of  $740  billion. 

That  is  the  Federal  Government's 
mortgage  on  America's  future,  beyond 
the  regular  annual  costs  of  defense  and 
necessary  domestic  programs. 

Now  I  ask :  Do  we  have  a  right  to  allow 
this  time  bomb  to  keep  getting  bigger 
and  bigger  until  it  explodes  under  future 
generations  of  Americans? 
I  say  we  have  no  such  right. 
I  say  we  have  a  responsibility  to  our 
children  and  their  children  to  start  re- 
ducing this  mortgage  by  making  some 
payments  on  the  principle  of  our  na- 
tional debt. 

Common  sense  tells  us  we  cannot  lire 
forever  on  credit  cards.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  government. 

The  Government  has  to  start  paying 
its  own  way,  now  and  in  the  future. 

LEGISLATION    TO    CVRB    INFLATION 

I  believe  this  so  strongly  that  over  the 
years  I  have  introduced  and  supported 
as  much,  if  not  more,  legislation  than 
any  other  Senator  now  In  the  Congress, 
aimed  at  curbing  the  trend  toward  fi.scal 
suicide.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  many 
of  my  proposals  have  been  adopted.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  others  have  not. 
But  I  shall  never  give  up  this  fight. 


The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
■Virginia,  Harry  F.  Byrd.  and  I  cospon- 
sored  the  Bridges-Byrd  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  put  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
When  enough  of  our  senatorial  col- 
leagues are  sufllciently  concerned  with 
the  alarming  state  of  the  US.  Treasury, 
I  believe  this  proposal  will  be  adopted. 

Despite  the  huge  public  debt,  there  are 
certain  domestic  programs  that  need  to 
be  instituted,  expanded,  or  revised. 
Some  of  them  would  save  tax  money. 
Some  would  cost  money.  I  think  we 
could  accomplish  these  programs,  and 
pay  as  we  go,  too. 

SOCIAL    SECURITT    MUST    BK    MOOERNIZZD 

A  person  who  works  30  or  40  years, 
through  savings,  participation  In  a  pen- 
sion plan,  and  or  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, is  entitled  to  live  out  his  years  in 
peace  and  financial  security. 

However,  when  a  person  saves  on  the 
basis  of  a  100 -cent  dollar,  but  upon  re- 
tirement finds  that  he  must  pay  for  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing  on  the  basis  of  an 
inflated  dollar— it  is  like  changing  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game,  and  it 
is  not  equitable. 

The  rules  have  changed  in  the  past  20 
years,  during  which,  as  I  mentioned 
earher.  the  dollar  has  depreciated  from 
100  cents  to  48  cents.  As  a  result,  many 
of  our  senior  citizens  are  caught  in  an 
inflationary  trap  not  of  their  making. 

We  relieved  the  pressure  somewhat 
when  the  personal  exemption  for  income 
tax  purposes  was  raised  to  $1 .200  for  per- 
sons over  65  years  old.  This  move  I 
supported  for  a  long  period  but  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  calls  for  addi- 
tional action. 

There  are  various  recommendations 
before  Congress  having  to  do  with  easing 
the  pressure  on  our  senior  citizens.  One. 
which  I  introduced,  would  permit  a  man 
or  woman  to  earn  up  to  $1,800  a  year 
without  sacrificing  any  of  his  social  se- 
curity benefits.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  la 
logical  and  Just.  The  Nation  needs  the 
wisdom  and  skills  of  our  elder  citizens. 
And  they  need  the  freedom  to  work  and 
earn,  to  the  limit  of  their  capabilities. 
The  present  law  puts  a  penalty  on  those 
who  are  able  and  happy  to  work  and 
earn. 

MEDICAL  AID  rOR  THE  AGED 

Another  proposal  before  Congress  of 
Interest  to  our  retirees  is  the  plan  for 
hospitalization  insurance  for  citizens 
over  65  years  old. 

Actually,  there  are  several  proporals. 
One  is  the  Forand  bill— a  compulsory, 
socialized-mediclne  approach  that  would 
be  operated  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Another  is  the  administration's  Medicare 
plan— a  voluntary  plan  in  which  respon- 
sibility would  be  shared  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States,  and  the  indi- 
vidual. In  addition,  several  other  plans 
on  this  subject  have  prop>osed  greater  or 
less  coverage  than  the  first  two  pro- 
posals. 

The  Forand  bill  benefits  many  people 
who  do  not  need  the  benefits,  but  leaves 
out  4  million  aged  not  covered  by  social 
security,  more  than  half  of  whom  have 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  And 
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the  Forand  bill  is  compulsory  for  those 
who  come  under  its  provisions. 

I  am  opposed  to  compulsion. 

I  believe  in  personal  freedom. 

I  will  support  a  workable,  and  equita- 
ble plan  which  will  benefit  the  largest 
number  of  our  .senior  citizens  in  the  low- 
er income  brackets. 

UnXRMAL  SECLTIITT 

I  often  refer  to  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy as  •international,"  because  it  op- 
erates In  every  country  of  the  world  In- 
cluding the  United  States.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  grave  problem  for  many 
years  into  the  future. 

This  means  that  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  at  every  level  of  government  will 
have  to  devote  time,  study,  and  man- 
power to  this  evil  menace 

Everybody  is  against  communism,  but 
all  too  few  of  us  fully  understand  the 
nature  of  the  beast  and  even  fewer  of  us 
do  anything  practical  to  exp>o.se  and  re- 
tard it  from  making  further  inroads  into 
our  society.  Merely  being  "against" 
leprosy  is  not  going  to  do  much  to  stop 
the  spread  of  that  dread  disea.se  or  to 
prevent  others  Irom  contracting  It. 
Communism  has  been  aptly  de&cnbed  as 
a  leprosy  of  the  liuman  soul.  It  most 
positively  is  not  the  result  of  poverty  and 
Ignorance  as  so  many  well-meaning  but 
badly  informed  people  will  still  try  to  tell 
you  even  today. 

aoMK-oaowif  commuwistb  and  court 
cxsNrusiow 

It  has  been  pointed  out  years  ago  that 
those  States  with  the  highest  income 
levels  and  highe-st  expenditures  per  cap- 
ita for  education  also  have  the  largest 
percentage  of  Communi.sts 

During  1947  and  1948.  when  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Un-Americar  Activities 
was  holding  its  sen.'iationiu  hearings  ex- 
posing Soviet  atomic  espionage  in  this 
country,  a  long  list  of  witnesses  took  the 
fifth  amendment,  not  only  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  were  Communists, 
but  also  on  the  question  of  whether  they 
had  ever  engaged  in  espionage.  With 
two  or  three  exceptions,  they  were  all 
native-born  Americans  with  exceptional 
scholastic  records. 

In  spite  of  the  proven  threat,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  ruled. 
In  the  Steve  Nelson  case,  that  the  States 
could  not  enforce  their  anti -subversion 
^laws.  The  Court  s  decision  was  based  on 
the  so-called  preemption  doctrine  that 
the  State's  law  had  been  invalidated  by 
Federal  law. 

I  have  -sponsored  legislation  that  would 
specifically  authorize  the  States  to  en- 
force their  anti-Communist  laws.  We 
must  fight  communism  with  every  weap- 
on of  the  law.  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. 

THE   LOTAI.TT    OATH 

The  attack  on  the  loyalty  oath  provi- 
sion of  our  National  Defense  Education 
Act  is  another  symptom  of  misguided 
liberalism.  I  see  nothing  wrong  in  ask- 
ing all  i>ersons  who  are  receiving  any 
kind  of  financial  assistance  from  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  to  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
principles  for  which  the  Nation  stands. 

We  need  more  patriotism  in  this  coun- 
try, not  less.  We  need,  as  we  have  never 
needed  before,  young  F>eople  who  will 
realize  what  has  made  America  strong. 
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And  we  need  young  people  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  stand  up  and  proudly  say 
that  they  pledge  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

THE      PROBLEM     OF     CRIMK     AND     JUTENILB 
DELINQUEMCT 

According  to  FBI  figures,  one  murder 
or  other  major  crime  is  now  committed 
in  the  United  States  every  4  minutes. 
Last  year,  some  271,000  autos  were  stolen. 

Some  believe  that  crime  was  largely 
the  product  of  poverty,  ignorance,  lack 
of  schooling,  bsid  companions,  and  bad 
home  influence.  But  some  of  our  most 
shocking  and  senseless  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  youngsters  from  good  homes 
and  the  products  of  the  best  and  most 
expensive  educational  system  in  the 
world.  Some  800.000  youngsters  under 
18  years  of  age  were  arrested  in  1958  for 
crimes  other  than  traffic  violations.  Al- 
most 20  percent  of  some  2  million  per- 
sons arrested  were  under  21.  Obviously, 
all  of  the  800.000  juveniles  involved  In 
crimes  in  1  year  could  not  have  come 
from  broken  homes  or  underprivileged 
famibes. 

When  testifying  la,'^L  F<  bruarv-  before 
a  congressional  subcommittee,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  stated  that  lewd  films,  indecent 
magazines,  sensational  yellow  journal- 
ism, and  lurid,  crime-inciting  TV  shows 
were  in  part  responsible,  particularly 
books,  magazines.  TV  shows,  films,  and 
other  media  which  glamorized  and  glori- 
fied criminals  and  poked  fun  at  tradi- 
tional religious  virtues,  morality,  and  or- 
dinary decency. 

CX>MMEBCK    AND    SMALL    BT7S.TMESS 

The  Con.stitutlon  proclaims,  in  part, 
that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  "to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States. " 

This  is  as  It  should  be.  Chaos  would 
result  if  each  State  made  Its  own  rules 
and  regulations  concerning  the  tons  of 
products  which  flow  across  State  lines 
and  abroad,  in  trucks,  trains,  ships,  and 
planes. 

I  hold  the  view  that  Federal  laws  af- 
fecting commerce  should  be  predicated 
on  the  mutual  well-being  of  all  the 
States,  and  should  never  benefit  one  at 
the  expense  of  others. 

Therefore,  I  have  opposed,  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  the  so-called  depressed  areas 
legislation,  because  it  could  be  used  as  a 
license  for  industry  pirating,  subsidized 
by  taxpayers  money. 

With  equal  vigor,  I  support  trade  poli- 
cies, both  foreign  and  domestic,  that 
serve  the  long-range  interests  of  our  in- 
dustrial shareholders  and  our  workers' 
wages. 

For  my  native  New  Hampshire  and  for 
the  overall  well-being  of  the  Nation,  I 
have  for  24  years  used  my  good  offices  on 
behalf  of  the  textile,  lumber,  leather 
goods,  mica,  and  other  industries,  and 
the  millions  of  American  workers  they 
represent. 

Small  business,  the  backbone  of  our 
economy,  deserves  special  attention,  and 
has  received  it.  The  Small  Busine.ss  Ad- 
ministration, created  by  the  83d  Con- 
gress, is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  eflR- 
cient  agencies  of  government  in  this 
country.  I  voted  to  create  it,  and  I  have 
consistently  voted  to  sustain  it.  My 
only  regret  is  that  more  small  businesses 


do  not  take  advantage  of  the  services 
offered  by  the  SBA.  But  I  believe  they 
will  as  time  goes  by  and  as  its  work 
becomes  better  known. 

THE    FARM    PROBLXM    AND    SLTtPLUSES 

The  farmer  is  caught  in  a  vicious  cost- 
price  squeeze  brought  on  by  ever-rising 
labor,  tax,  and  other  production  costs. 
But  the  farmer's  best  interests  are  not 
served  by  merely  imposing  high,  rigid 
price  supports  on  the  crops  deemed  to  be 
basic. 

Such  Federal  policies  may  bring  tem- 
porary relief  to  those  on  the  receiving 
end  of  the  suusidies.  but  they  do  not 
solve  the  long-range  farm  problem.  On 
the  contrary,  they  aggravate  the  situa- 
tion, by  encouraging  the  production  of 
greater  surpluses  and  by  bringing  about 
higher  taxes  which  fall  equally  upon  the 
farmers  and  the  industrial  workers. 

When  I  review  farm  legislation  and 
proposals,  sometimes  I  wonder  whether 
the  authors  have  ever  seen  the  inside  of 
a  dairy  barn.  Price  supports  on  feed 
grains  have  cost  billions  of  dollars  during 
the  F>ast  several  years  to  the  pxju'trv  men, 
the  dairymen,  and  the  feeders  of  other 
livestock. 

The  farmer's  problems  will  be  solved 
by  seeking  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
current  dislocations  in  agriculture. 
Surpluses  must  be  reduced:  the  wage- 
price  spiral  in  industrv-  must  be  halted; 
and  strict  economy  must  be  observed  in 
the  administration  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams. 

Net  farm  income  mu.^t  be  rai.sed  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  inflated  levels  of 
other  segments  of  the  economy  must  be 
lowered,  so  that  farm  income  has  a 
chance  to  catrh  u]^. 

EDUCATION,   LABOR.  AND  MANPOWER 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Preparedne.s.*;  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  I  have  taken  part 
in  what  I  con.sider  the  most  vital  delib- 
erations of  this  session  of  Congress. 

In  plotting  our  Nation's  role  in  the 
conquest  of  outer  space  we  have  had 
to  give  prime  consideration  to  the  short- 
age of  engineering,  scientific,  aiid  tech- 
nically trained  manpower  More  than 
that,  we  have  had  to  consider  the  future 
problem  of  manpower  for  the  Nation's 
industrial  machine  that  produces  con- 
sumer goods.  These  problems  are  closely 
related.  This  Nation  seeks  to  avoid  a 
situation  such  as  that  which  exists  in 
Russia,  where  the  people  are  starving 
for  consumer  goods  because  manpower  is 
siphoned  off  for  the  production  of  other 
goods. 

Om   SCHOOL  SYSTEM   SUPERIOR  TO  THE  RUSSIANS 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear  before 
going  any  further:  I  am  not  panicked  by 
the  rather  loose  comparisons  being  made 
these  days  between  our  educational  sys- 
tem and  that  of  the  Soviets.  Such  talk 
got  its  inspiration  from  Russia's  success 
in  launching  the  first  earth  satellite — 
Sputnik  I  in  October  1957. 

Their  capability  to  accomplish  such 
"spectaculars"  is  based  on  their  ruth- 
less power  to  regiment  their  human  and 
material  resources,  including  their  edu- 
cational system,  without  regard  to  the 
real  needs  of  their  people. 
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They  pinpointed  their  efforts  while  we 
advanced  on  a  broad  front.  Thf  result 
is  that  now  we  are  far  ahead  of  Ihenri  m 
overall  scientific  achievement  m  space 
exploration.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
produced  more  and  better  consumer 
goods  for  our  people. 

To  me,  this  is  evidence  that  our  edu- 
cational system  is  superior  to  anything 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  We  have  bet- 
ter teachers,  better  school  facilities,  and 
we  turn  out  a  better  finished  product. 

Our  school  system  was  built  at  the 
local  level  by  local  people  with  local  rev- 
enues. They  maintain  it.  and  they  im- 
prove it  as  has  been  done  on  a  gigantic 
scale  during  the  last  few  years. 

I  cannot  see  that  any  improvement 
would  be  realized  by  having  the  Federal 
Government  take  the  money  now  spent 
locally,  and  then  dole  it  out  again — 
minus  expenses,  of  course  Federal  aid 
to  education  is  costly.  And  it  opens  the 
door  to  centralized  influence  and  limita- 
tions of  academic  freedom 

M.4NPOWER  REQriREME>rTS  OF  THE    1?60   5 

The  manpower  challenge  of  the  1960's 
has  been  charted.  The  calculations  are 
not  euesswork  All  tho.se  who  will  enter 
the  labor  market  between  now  and  1970 
are  alive  today  We  know  their  age.  sex. 
education  and  other  characteristics.  We 
foresee  problems  aff-cting  youths,  older 
workers,    women,    and   minority   groups. 

Employers  will  have  to  forgo  the  lux- 
ury of  racial,  age.  and  sex  discrimination 
in  order  to  fill  their  work  schedules. 

Educators  must  lead  the  way.  not  only 
in  education  and  training,  but  also  in 
career  guidance,  to  fit  our  youths  to  the 
jobs  that  await  them. 

Our  labor  unions  must  modernize  cull- 
ing out  any  obsolete  practices  that  might 
retard  the  technolomcal  revolution. 

WOtrU)    CHANGE    :.\BOR    LAW    XT    NEID    AJtISES 

The  Landrum-Gnfan  law — ofiBcially, 
the  Labor-Mana.;ement  Relations  Act  of 
1959 — was  enacted  with  near  unanimity 
after  years  of  deliberations.  I  believe  it 
IS  effective  and  fair  to  all  concerned — 
labor  leaders,  rank  and  file  union  mem- 
bers, management,  and  the  American 
people. 

It  protects  the  worker  and  the  public 
from  abuse  by  a  small  minority  of  labor 
leaders  and  businessmen,  and  it  creates 
no  hardship  for  legitimate  leaders  of  la- 
bor and  management 

It  guarantees  the  secret  ballot  for  un- 
ion members  in  electing  their  officers  and 
conducting  important  union  business. 

It  protects  the  union  member  from 
coercion. 

It  protects  his  money  in  the  union 
treasury  or  welfare  fund. 

It  removes  the  no  man's  land  between 
Federal  and  State  law,  thus  guarantee- 
ing every  man  his  day  in  court. 

I  think  It  IS  a  good  law.  But,  if  the 
test  of  time  should  prove  otherwise,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  recommend  needed 
changes  or.  if  necessary,  new  legisla- 
tion. 

THE  THREAT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNISM 

The  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy directed  from  Moscow  poses  the 
threat  of  world  dommation  by  force. 
And  with  equal  vigor,  it  threatens,  by 
propaganda   and   political  cunning,   the 


principles  of  morality  and  freedom  that 
are  our  fundamental  strength.  I  have 
fought  communism  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  As 
long  as  this  menace  exists,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  combat  it  with  all  the  power  at 
my  command. 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  believe 
that  communism  and  capitalism,  or  com- 
munism and  freedom,  or  communism 
and  belief  in  God.  can  coexist.  The 
architects  of  communism  deny  this. 

I  remember  pointing  out  in  1934,  in 
New  Hampshire,  that  the  worst  thing 
that  had  been  done,  and  the  most  far- 
reaching  act  that  had  been  done  by  the 
then  current  administration,  was  the 
recognition  of  Soviet  Russia:  and  that 
has  certainly  proved  true  many  times 
in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

More  than  40  years  ago  Lenin  said : 

We  cannot  Uve  In  peace.  In  the  end.  one 
or  the  other  will  triumph — a  funeral  dirge 
will  be  sung  over  the  Soviet  Republic  or 
world  capitalism. 

And  Stalin  wrote  that  religion,  belief 
in  God,  must  be  exterminated  every- 
where before  communism  is  safe  any- 
where. 

This  is  Communist  doctrine,  un- 
changed by  the  succession  of  masters  of 
the  Kremlin.  Each  Soviet  dictator 
makes  it  increasingly  plain  that  world 
domination  by  force  and  the  complete 
abolition  of  religion  is  basic  Communist 
policy. 

Perhaps  it  Is  to  our  advantage  In  the 
so-called  cold  war  that  the  Communists 
make  no  bones  about  their  ultimate  pur- 
poses. But  how  sad  for  humanity  that 
they  prove  their  words  with  deeds 

They  strangled  freedom  in  Hungary 
in  1956.  They  did  it  by  murdering  un- 
armed and  defenseless  Hungarian  patri- 
ots, sending  a  wave  of  revulsion  through- 
out the  free  world.  Then,  as  an  act  of 
deliberate  treachery  under  the  guise  of 
peace  talks,  they  seized,  held,  and  finally 
executed  the  Hungarian  leaders. 

Much  closer  to  home,  we  know  that 
Latin  American  Communist  Party  lead- 
ers have  been  undergoing  training  in 
Moscow  since  1953.  The  number  of 
Communists  and  their  sympathizers  in 
Latin  America  is  estimated  at  about 
TOO  000  This  is  a  small  percentage  of 
the  population  in  those  countries,  but.  as 
J  Edgar  Hoover  pointed  out.  the  hard- 
core Communist  is  a  dedicated,  disci- 
plined person  who  obeys  the  instructions 
of  Moscow.  It  is  the  hard  core  that 
counts — not  sheer  numbers. 

COMMUNISTS   SUPPRESS   RIXICION 

The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  Communist 
intrigue  in  Latin  America  is  ripening  In 
Cuba — only  90  miles  from  our  shores. 
With  Castro's  agrarian  reform  as  a 
front,  the  conspirators  have  taken  over. 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  a  move  is 
already  afoot  to  drive  an  order  of  priests 
out  of  Cuba  as  the  first  blow  against  the 
church.  I  have  made  this  charge  before 
and  it  has  not  been  challenged  at  home 
or  abroad. 

I  remember  when  Mr  Castro  was  in- 
vited to  this  country  by  a  group  of  news- 
paper editors,  when  he  was  wined  and 
dined  by  political  leaders  of  this  coun- 
try, when  he  was  met  and  received  by 
Members  of  the  Congress,  that  I  stood 


on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  protested 
it,  and  told  them  exactly  what  he  was 
doing;  that  if  he  was  not  a  Communist. 
he  was  surrounded  by  Communists;  he 
was  playing  the  Communist  game.  I  am 
sorry  that  has  all  come  true. 

Gradual  suppression  of  religion  Is 
basic  Communist  philosophy.  The  tragic 
imprisonment  of  Bishop  James  E.  Walsh 
in  Red  China  should  disE>el  forever  any 
doubts  about  this.  This  devoted  and 
dedicated  man  knew  it  was  coming,  but 
his  devotion  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
his  fellow  Christians  was  so  deep  as  to 
compel  him  to  remain  on  the  Chinese 
mamland  despite  the  persecution  of  his 
church  by  a  Godless  regime. 

Communism  is  evil.  Ita  ends  are  evil 
and  its  means  to  thase  ends  are  evil.  We 
can  no  more  compromise  with  commu- 
nLsm  than  we  can  compromise  with  sin. 

When  circumstances  force  communism 
to  do  something  good  and  right.  It  is  only 
an  expedient  to  advance  their  over-all 
purpose. 

When  they  permit  long-overdue  im- 
provements in  living  conditions,  it  is  only 
because  even  dictators  must  make  some 
concessions  or  face  the  wrath  of  the 
oppressed. 

When  they  industrialize.  It  is  to 
strengthen  their  capacity  for  aggression. 

When  they  talk  peace,  it  is  just  an- 
other means  of  waging  war. 

When  their  emissaries  tour  other 
countries,  it  is  part  of  the  grand  strategy 
to  probe  the  weaknesses  of  others  and  to 
win  acceptance  of  their  country  as  a  law- 
abiding  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 

The  thing  to  remember  about  the  So- 
viet system  is  that  it  is  not  a  real  gov- 
ernment; instead,  it  is  an  international 
conspiracy  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  free  world. 

SOVIKTS    TAUC    rSACC     ARM    FOR     v.  ^R 

The  Ru.sslans  have  violated  practically 
every  major  international  agreement  to 
which  they  have  been  a  party  over  a 
period  of  30  years.  Why  should  we  ex- 
I>ect  them  to  honor  new  treaties  now? 

The  collapse  of  the  summit  conference 
this  June  startled  many  people.  It 
should  not  have.  It  was  no  national 
tragedy. 

A  great  many  Americans  opposed  such 
conferences  all  along.  We  remembered 
earlier  summits,  when  Western  heads  of 
state  were  out -maneuvered  and  cheated 
by  Khrushchev's  predecessor — the  cun- 
ning Stalin. 

Khrushchev's  180'  turn  from  so-called 
peaceful  coexistence  at  Paris  was  just  a 
reminder  of  how  fully  he  remains  a  dedi- 
cated Communist.  When  he  saw  that  he 
was  not  going  to  get  away  with  anything. 
he  flip-flopped  around  and  tried  to  em- 
barrass the  President  for  his  own  po- 
litical advantage. 

Khrushchev  is  a  pure  Communist 
agitator,  from  the  top  of  his  head  to 
the  soles  of  his  feet. 

Any  time  he  can  talk  the  world  into 
a  crisis,  we  can  be  sure  he  will  do  so. 
His  failure  at  Paris  was  that  he  did  not 
panic  the  world.  Our  President,  to  his 
everlasting  credit,  withstood  his  inflam- 
matory onslaught  with  dignity  and  for- 
bearance. In  my  opinion,  that  saved  the 
day  for  the  free  world. 
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KEXPINO   THE    PEACE:    THE    PUKPOSK    OP    FOREIGN 
POLICY 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  our  for- 
eign p>olicy — a  purpose  which  we  some- 
times seem  to  forget — is  to  provide  for 
our  own  survival  and  to  keep  the  peace. 
That  is  the  acid  test. 

During  the  past  8  years — since  the 
close  of  the  Korean  war — our  foreign 
policy  has  been  highly  successful.  We 
have  kept  the  peace.  No  American 
armies  are  fighting  in  foreign  lands.  No 
American  blood  Is  wetting  alien  soil.  No 
American  boys  are  dying  on  faraway 
battlefields. 

Diplomatic  blowups  are  disturbing, 
but  they  are  neither  fatal  nor  final.  In 
some  instances,  such  Wowups  might  even 
be  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  understand- 
ing and  future  efforts.  I  believe  that  to 
be  true  in  the  case  of  the  summit  col- 
lapse, and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  case 
of  the  Communist-inspired  student-So- 
cialist riots  In  Japan. 

I  am  steadfast  in  my  belief  that.  In  the 
long  run,  traditional  diplomatic  methods 
carried  out  by  the  trained  and  dedicated 
men  and  women  of  our  Foreign  Service, 
offer  the  best  hopt  for  successful  inter- 
national relations. 

TO    KHETJSHCHEV,    PEACK    MEANS    SrRRXNDfa    OF 
FRX>    WOELX) 

While  the  Communists  talk  peaceful 
coexistence  and  disarmament,  they 
stockpile  new  a!:d  more  horrible  we.ipons 
of  war. 

They  have  put  high  piiority  on  the  de- 
velopment of  lethal  gases  which  can  wipe 
out  entire  populations:  men.  women,  and 
children.  They  have  other  gases  that 
can  Immobilize  entire  nations  by  caus- 
ing temporary  blindne.ss  or  paralysis, 
while  they  move  in  and  mop  up. 

Soviet  military  leaders  have  boasted 
that  they  are  fully  prepared  to  use  chem- 
ical weapons,  and  we  know  that  Com- 
munist soldiers  are  trained  in  the  use  of 
these  weapons. 

It  is  a  paradox  that  words  do  not  al- 
ways mean  the  same  thing  to  different 
people.  Peace  to  the  Kremlin  conspira- 
tors means  surrender  of  the  free  world 
to  communism. 

Peace  to  us  means  self-government  of 
people  who  have  freely  banded  to- 
gether— without  outside  domination. 

Klirushchev  ofTers  his  brand  of  peace — 
we  have  only  to  surrender  to  commu- 
nism. But  we  demand  peace  on  our 
terms — with  freedom  and  justice  for  all. 

The  way  to  preserve  peace  is  through 
strength. 

The  American  Republic  has  learned 
the  meaning  of  peace  through  strength 
by  hard  experience.  We  learned  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  we  got  another  lesson 
when  the  Communists  invaded  South 
Korea. 

We  have  learned  and  shall  never  for- 
get: The  key  to  lasting  peace  is  over- 
whelming strength. 

GROWTH    OF    U.S.     MH-ITART     POWER    SINCE 
KOREAN    WAR 

In  1953,  no  ship  afloat  was  powered 
by  atomic  energy.  Today  we  have  5 
nuclear  submarines  in  commissior.  and 
23  under  construction  or  being  con- 
verted. 


In  1953,  the  Polaris  mi.s,sile  sy.'^tem  wa.<; 
just  a  dream 

This  year  it  is  a  rea.ity  as  two  cf  these 
submarines,  each  cupabit-  oi  ii:  ii.g  1 6 
warheaded  missiles  while  submert:ed. 
Join  our  active  defen.'-t   f   rces. 

At  the  close  of  the  Korear.  war  lust 
7  years  ago.  an  airplane  expected  to 
OE>erate  at  speeds  greater  than  the  speed 
of  sound  was  in  Its  early  design  stage. 
Today,  Mach  2  aircraft  are  part  of  our 
regular  forces,  and  a  Mach  3  plane  is  on 
the  way. 

In  1953.  the  Atlas  intercontmental 
ballistic  missile  was  a  hazy  cc)ncept.  It 
was  surrounded  by  doubters.  They  said 
It  would  be  operational  by  1965.  But  to- 
day— 1960 — we  have  Atlases  on  the 
launching  pads,  with  an  incredible  record 
of  successful  test  firings,  and  a  proved 
accuracy  far  exceeding  the  most  opti- 
mistic hopes  of  a  few  years  ago. 

In  1953.  the  intermediate  range  ballis- 
tic missiles,  Jupiter  and  Thor,  were  not 
even  contemplated.  Today,  the  Thor  is 
In  the  hands  of  our  allies  m  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Jupiter  booster 
launched  our  first  earth  satellite  in  1958. 

All  of  these  changes  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  many  more,  have  taken  place 
in  jast  7  years — since  the  close  of  the 
Korean  war.  It  L-^  amazmg  to  me  that 
so  much  could  have  been  accomplished. 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  progress  in  the  military 
field,  backing  up  our  foreign  policy,  has 
been  the  main  factor  in  keeping  the 
peace  during  these  critical  and  trying 
years. 

FOREIGN     AID    FOR    MUTT-^L     ADVANTAGE 

It  is  American  commonsense  to  aid 
friends  in  need  and  to  cooperate  with 
them  for  mutual  advantage. 

Our  foreign  aid  programs  are  in  line 
with  this  commonsense  except  ir.  one 
respect. 

We  have  helped  our  friend.*  abroad  to 
our  mutual  advantage.  I  have  always 
favored  this  as  long  as  no  scoop  shovel 
approach  was  employed. 

But  1  believe  we  have  been  misguided 
in  throwing  away  our  hard-earned  sub- 
stance in  the  vain  hope  of  converting 
Communist  regimes,  such  a.'-  tho.se  in  Yu- 
goslavia and  Poland,  to  our  way  of  life. 

To  get  somebody  to  do  the  right  thing 
one  does  not  reward  him  for  doing  the 
wrong  thing.  That.  too.  is  common- 
sense,  it  seems  to  me 

A     CUmCAL    DECADE     AHt.AD 

If  we  are  going  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  international  communi.'^m. 
the  opportunities  of  .space  exploration. 
the  perils  of  fi.s(a]  irres}X)nsibility.  and 
Inflation  at  home  and  the  threat.^  io 
liberty  both  international  and  dome.stic — 
in  short,  if  we  are  going  ii)  face  .square- 
ly the  challenges  of  the  sixties,  we  must 
use  our  system  of  economic  and  political 
freedom,  as  it  is  the  greatest  asset  we 
possess.  We  must  unleash  the  .strength 
of  a  growing  economy,  mobilized  by  the 
dynamic  force  of  individuals  making 
their  own  decisiorL^  We  must  adhere  to 
a  philosophy  which  exalU*;  the  individ- 
ual. We  mu.st  app«  al  ti)  a:i  energetic 
optimistic,  enter;  ri,^ing  people 

The  decisions  of  the  next  decade  are 
going  to  do  much  to  reshape  the  world 


a.s  wr-  know  it  and  ri,s  our  childrf  n  ai.d 
their  cL.idren  wiU  know  ;;  Never  has 
civilization   been  so  much   on   trial. 

I  am  confident  that  while  ihe  chal- 
lenges are  very  great,  we  shall  be  equal 
t^  the  ,ir>b  Torpther  with  men  of  pchhI 
will  everywhere,  we  can  to  forward  and 
brin,r  to  practical  fulfillment  the  bright 
promise  of  this  new  deca.de 

Mr,  LAUSCliE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield"' 

Mr,  BRIDGES.  I  am  clad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  is  dis- 
cussing the  menace  of  communism  to  the 
world  and  to  our  Nation,  About  3  years 
ago  the  Supreme  Court  invalidate  the 
law  which  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  ability  to  deny  pas.sports  to  known 
Communists.  The  Secretary  of  State 
feels  that  a  new  law  is  necessary,  which 
law  will  \est  In  him.  in  accordance  with 
the  pronouncement  of  the  Suprem.e 
Court,  some  power  to  deny  the  issuance 
of  passports  to  Communists  m  the  United 
States  who  wish  to  visit  Communist 
Russia, 

The  request  has  been  pending  for  2 
years.  Bills  have  been  pending  which 
would  vest  that  p)Ower  in  the  Secretary, 
No  action  has  been  taken. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  was  on  the  fioor 
yesterday  morning  when  I  disc-us&ed 
this  subject.  I  merely  wish  to  state  thai 
with  all  the  declarations  about  what  leg- 
islation is  vital  to  be  passed  in  this 
month.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  give 
attention  to  the  need  for  a  law  to  give  to 
the  Secretarj'  of  State  the  power  Ui  deny 
passports  to  avowed  Commui:iists  who, 
with  practical  certainty,  wish  to  go  to  the 
Kremlin  to  deliver  information  there 
which  they  think  will  be  of  help  to  the 
Kremlin  and  of  harm  to  us, 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Sei^tor's 
comment  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio.  I  think 
that  measure  should  have  top  priority 
in  the  actions  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  rather  siiocked  and  amazed  to 
think  that  m  the  months  which  have 
passed — in  the  years,  even,  winch  have 
passed — we  have  iiad  no  action  on  this 
measure.    I  tlunk  ii  is  deplorable 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr,  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Yesterday  I  stated. 
and  I  repeal  tonigh.t.  that  hearings  were 
conducted  early  in  1959  on  those  bill.s. 
Only  a  couple  of  orj:anization5  came  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  testified  aeain.n  the  proposal  One 
wa.s  the  Commui.i.st  League  of  the  United 
States.  Through  their  supreme  ruler. 
they  presented  the  argument  that  no  law- 
should  be  passed  impeding  the  right  to 
travel.  The  second  was  an  alleged  vet- 
erans' association  of  New  York.  I  ques- 
tioned their  commander  as  to  how  many 
members  they  had  and  what  dues  were 
paid,  and  an  exanunat.ion  of  tl:e  record 
Will  indicate  Uiere  were  elusive  ariswers. 
To  me  it  was  no-ilimg  but  an  organization 
on  paper, 

Mr   BRIDGES.     I  thank  Uie  Senator 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE  There  was  a  tb.ird 
organization  which  appeared.  I  shall 
not  identify  it  at  this  time. 

Those  were  the  agencies  which  said  no 
such  law  should  be  passed. 

A  year  and  a  half  has  elapsed  and  still 
•we  have  done  nothing  about  the  situa- 
tion It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  vital 
piece  of  business  confronting  us,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  2;reat  pub- 
licity which  i.s  aoint;  to  be  mven  to  the 
Powers  trial.  We  sleep  We  do  nothinR. 
We  give  encouragement  to  propagandize 
and  to  mdulge  m  subver.^ive  activities 
in  our  coimtry.  and  then,  if  I  may  put  it 
that  way.  on  our  knees  we  give  these 
Communists  pas.■^ports 

Mr  BRIDGES  I  a^ree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  I  wish  there  were 
more  iireat  American  patriots  like  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio.  This 
countiT  and  the  free  world  would  be 
better  off. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

I  direct  attention  to  thi.s  item  because 
I  think  we  shall  commit  a  serious  error 
if  we  believe  that  the  subject  is  incon- 
sequential and  that  we  need  not  take  care 
of  it,  and  let  another  2  years  go  by  while 
subversive  actors  are  moving  about  un- 
disturbed and  uncontrolled. 

Mr  BRIDGES  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendmer.:.  What  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate "> 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.'^ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obection   it  is  so  ordered. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    .AMEND- 
MENTS  OF   1960 
The   S'-nate    resumed    the    considera- 
tion of  the  bill     S    3758'    to  amend  the 
Fair   Labor   Standards   Act   of    1938,   as 
amended,   to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
iployers  engaged   in   activities  affecting 
'commerce,    to    increase    the    minimum 
wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  some 
reference  has  been  made  today  by  var- 
ious speakers  to  the  effect  that  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing measure,  S  37.58.  I  am  not  ready 
to  a.sk  that  that  amendment  be  made 
the  pending  business,  because  I  wish  to 
defer  to  members  of  the  committee  who 
are  handling  the  proposed  legislation,  if 
,  any  of  them  wi^h  to  offer  any  amend- 
I  ments  first. 

However,  there  has  been  a  request 
from  several  Senators  to  know  about  the 
provisions  of  my  amendment.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  The 
amendment  has  been  lying  on  the  table 
.md  is  designated  •■8-10-60— L." 


There  being  no  objection,  th»^  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  t>'  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows 

On  page  3.  beginning  with  Uie  col  m  m  Hue 
10.  strike  out  through  the  word  establish- 
ments" In  line  24. 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  line  4.  strike 
out  through  line  17  on  page  5.  and  Inaert 
the  following: 

"(t)  'Ehiterprlae  engaged  In  an  activity 
affecting  commerce'  means  an  enterprise  en- 
gaged In  such  an  activity,  which  is  in  the 
business  of  operating  a  street,  suburban,  or 
interurban  electric  railway,  or  local  trolley 
or  motorbus  carrier.". 

On  page  7.  lines  6  and  7  strike  out  ""(1). 
(2).  or  (3)  or  In  an  establlahment  described 
In  section  3(t)  (4)  or  (5)  ". 

On  page  13.  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  "<  1 ) , 
(2) ,  or  (3) .  or  In  an  establishment  described 
In  section  3(t)  (4)  ". 

On  page  17.  beginning  with  line  8.  strike 
out  through  line  22  on  page  18  and  Insert 
the  following: 

•'(  1 »  any  employee  employed  In  a  bona  fide 
executive.  admlnlstratlTe,  professional,  or 
local  retailing  capacity,  or  In  the  capacity  of 
outside  salesman  (as  such  terms  are  defined 
and  delimited  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act);  or 

■'(2)  any  employee  employed  by  any  retail 
or  service  establishment,  more  than  50  p>er 
centum  of  which  establishment's  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services 
Is  made  within  the  State  In  which  the  estab- 
llshmr-nt  Is  located.  A  'retail  ori  service 
establishment'  shall  mean  an  establishment 
75  per  centum  of  whose  annual  dollar  volume 
of  sales  of  goods  or  services  (or  of  both)  Ls 
not  for  resale  and  Is  recognized  aa  ret&ll  s&lee 
or  services  In  the  particular  industry;   or 

'■  ( 3  )  any  employee  employed  by  any  estab- 
lishment engaged  In  laundering,  cleaning  or 
repairing  clothing  or  fabrics,  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  which  establishment's  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such  services  Is  made 
within  the  State  In  which  the  establishment 
Is  located:  ProtHded.  That  75  per  centum  of 
such  establishment's  annual  dollar  volume 
of  sales  of  such  services  Is  made  to  customers 
who  are  not  engaged  In  a  mining,  manufac- 
turing, transp>ortatlon,  or  communications 
business;  or". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  certain 
employees  engaged  In  activities  affecting 
commerce,  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage 
under  the  Act  to  $1.26  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purtoses." 

.Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  for  the 
clarification  of  the  Record,  and  because 
the  proposed  legislation  is  so  complex 
that  it  Is  rather  diflflcult  to  follow  the 
various  points  in  the  amendment,  I  wish 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  amendment 
which  I  propose  is  to  reenact  without  any 
change  whatever  the  exemption  given 
imder  existing  law,  as  adopted  in  1949. 
to  retail  establishments  and  to  service 
establishments  regarded  under  that 
amendment  as  intrastate  basiness  or 
business  operating  within  State  lines  in 
the  main. 

There  is  only  one  additional  concept 
which  is  included  in  my  amendment  to 
the  exemption  adopted  in  1949  and  now 
in  the  existing  law.  and  that  is  that  I 
propose  to  add  the  provision  that  the 
exemption  and  the  law  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  which,  I  imderstand.  was 
suggested  by  the  committee. 

With  that  amendment  included  In  the 
Record  for  the  reading  of  all  Senators 


who  may  be  interested,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say,  unless  some  Senators  wish 
to  ask  me  some  questions. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  heard  the  Senator's 
description  of  what  his  amendment 
would  do.  In  the  1949  law.  were  the 
Intrastate  industries  which  the  Senator 
has  in  mind  specifically  exempted  from 
the  law 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Yes  and  no  While 
not  exempted  by  name,  they  were  in- 
cluded under  a  description  made  so 
clear  in  the  exemption  that  there  could 
be  no  question  whatever  as  to  whether 
they  were  exempted.  The  wording, 
substantially,  was  this:  Employees  and 
businesses  primarily  engaged  in  busi- 
ness within  State  lines  and  in  the  retail 
trade  to  such  an  extent  that  a  major- 
ity of  their  business  wsis  within  the 
State,  or  in  service  industries  under 
the  same  conditions,  were  exempted  from 
the  provision  of  the  law  I  may  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  that 
that  Is  exactly  the  same  exemption  that 
was  intended  to  be  included  in  the  orig- 
inal act.  passed  by  Congress  in  1938. 
But  the  language  in  that  act  was  not  as 
strong  as  the  language  which  we  adopted 
in  1949  Because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
that  language,  various  court  decisions 
had  operated  so  as  to  cut  down  the  ex- 
emptions, and  various  administrative 
regulations  had  gone  still  further  Vari- 
ous people  who  were  intended  to  be  ex- 
empted under  the  original  law  found 
themselves  subjected  to  it.  Therefore, 
the  amendment  of  1949  was  merely  a 
clarification  and  a  clearer  statement  of 
the  precise  exemption,  without  any 
change  from  what  was  intended  to  be 
enacted  when  the  original  law  was 
enacted. 

My  amendment  proposes  a  reenact- 
ment  of  that  same  exemption,  with  only 
one  addition,  and  that  Is  to  make  the  law 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  there  is  a  business 
within  a  State,  with  the  major  part  of 
Its  operations  being  intrastate,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  interstate,  then  the  law 
would  not  apply      Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  has  been  no  trouble  under 
that  exemption  or  that  statement  of  ex- 
emption; whereas  under  the  statement 
of  what  was  thought  to  be  the  identical 
exemption  contained  in  the  1938  act  the 
situation  was  such  that  there  was  much 
trouble  under  it.  both  by  reason  of  court 
decisions  and  administrative  rulings.  I 
do  not  have  to  tell  the  distinguished 
Senator,  who  has  been  the  Governor  of 
his  great  State  for  five  terms,  that  there 
are  bureaus  and  agencies  of  government 
which  like  to  extend  their  authority  by 
administrative  rulings.  That  Is  the 
situation  we  have  encountered. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Is  my  understanding 
correct,  then,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
1938  enactment  and  the  1949  enactment 
was  not  to  subject  to  regulation  those 
businesses  the  major  part  of  whose  op- 
erations dealt  with  purely  intrastate 
affairs? 
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Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has 
completely  and  clearly  stated  the  purport 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  Senators 
position  that  the  bill  pending  before  the 
Senate  contemplates  changing  the  1938 
and  1949  purpose  of  the  law? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  certainly  does.  It 
changes  it  very  materially,  and  includes 
such  provisions  sls  would  make  it  pos- 
sible, either  under  the  proposed  act  or 
other  acts  following  the  same  philosophy, 
to  completely  destroy  intrastate  business 
as  the  Senator  and  I  have  known  it 

I  may  say,  before  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  takes  his  seat,  that  I  have  spoken 
of  this  as  my  amendment.  I  was  joined 
in  offering  this  amendment  in  1949  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges  1  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FVlbricht).  Both  of  them  have  hon- 
ored me  by  joining  me  again  as  cosp>on- 
sors.  The  other  two  sponsors  at  that 
time  are  not  now,  unfortunately,  in 
the  Senate.  But  I  am  being  joined  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  Ellender  1 ,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  at  the  time  the 
original  bill  was  passed,  and  who  feels 
very  keenly  about  this  matter;  and  also 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenloopeh  I,  who  Is  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  whole  chain 
of  circumstances  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Do  I  cone<rtly  under- 
stand that  in  1949,  an  effort  was  made  to 
change  the  law  of  1938,  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  being 
successful,  it  precluded  the  chance  from 
being  adopted? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct.  I 
ejn  sorry  to  have  to  tell  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  the  committee  then,  just  as 
our  committee  now — the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare — reported  a 
bill  which  attempted  to  wnden  greatly 
the  coverage  of  the  bill  and  to  do  sub- 
stantially what  is  proposed  in  the  pres- 
ent bill.  The  debate  on  the  matter  was 
extensive,  and  the  Senate,  at  that  time, 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one, 
upheld  my  amendment  and  adopted  it. 
It  upheld  the  philosophy  of  the  1938 
act  and  restated  it  in  firmer  form,  reject- 
ing the  effort  of  the  committee  to 
broaden  the  coverage  of  the  act  and  to 
destroy,  for  all  practicable  purposes,  in- 
trastate business  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  I  have  always  known  it  during 
our  practice  as  lawyers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  wishes  to  be  recognized, 
I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  RANEKDLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  listended  this  afternoon  to  several 
Senators  who  have  indicated  that  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  lcgi.slation 
would  adversely  affect  the  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

Approximately  24  million  workers  in 
the  United  States  arc  now  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  the  original  act  of  1938  having  been 
amended  from  time  to  time.  Approxi- 
mately  20   million   workers   within   the 


United  States  are  not  covered  by  the 
present  provisions  of  the  wage  and  hour 
law. 

Perhaps  it  is  important  that  we  think 
interms  of  what  the  $1.25  minimum 
would  mean.  It  was  charged  earlier  to- 
day that  to  raise  the  present  wage  from 
$1  to  $1.25.  nmning  over  a  period  of  3 
years,  would  be  inflationary.  It  is  im- 
portant, I  think,  to  consider  why  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  thought  the  figure  of 
$1.25  an  hour  was  a  valid  one.  I  know 
that  my  beloved  friend,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Spessard  Holland],  is 
always  interested  in  obtaining  all  the 
facts  concerning  legislation. 

I  recall  the  testimony  of  Stanley  H. 
Ruttenberg,  director  of  research  for  the 
APL-CIO.  in  which  he  gave  a  very  lucid 
statement,  buttres.sed  with  figures  and 
facts,  indicating  that  the  $1.25.  which  is 
proposed  in  the  bill,  is  not  an  unrealis- 
tic figure,  but  is  a  figure  which  is  based 
upon  study  and  reasoning,  and  which, 
very  frankly,  provides  a  measure  of  gen- 
uine justice  to  the  workers  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  ix)int  in  my 
remarks  certain  statements  which  were 
made  during  the  hearings  by  Mr.  Rut- 
tenberg. and  which  go  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  controversy  which  was  raised 
earlier  today  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GrOLDWATERl  as  to  how  we 
could  pluck  out  of  the  air.  as  it  were,  the 
figure  of  $1.25  an  hour.  Why  was  it  not 
$140  an  hour,  or  some  other  figure? 
There  are  three  real  reasons  why  we  be- 
lieve the  present  economy,  the  current 
gross  national  productivity,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  system  of  industry, 
commerce,  and  business  make  the  $1.25 
an  hour  a  realistic  figure.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  only  those  portions  of 
Mr.  Ruttenberg's  statement  relating  to 
the  specific  subject  which  was  raised 
earlier  today  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Now  as  to  the  reasons  for  selecting  the 
$1.25.  both  Senator  Goi-dwattr  and  Senator 
Prouty  have  raised  a  question  as  to  why  pick 
the  $1.25  as  against  any  other  figiire. 

I  guess  one  can't  very  well  do  anything 
except  what  appears  to  be  politically  feasible. 
Certainly,  $1.25  Is  inadequate  in  terms  of  any 
base  you  want  to  use.  but  it  Is  Interesting 
to  examine  the  basis  for  It  If  one  wanted  to 
Justify  It  on  the  grounds  other  than  that  It 
is  necessary  to  meet  minimum  standards  of 
living  and  necessary  to  eliminate  poverty 
and  destitution  and  to  really  Improve  living 
standards  for  the  people. 

One  could  justify  It  on  the  same  basis 
which  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  Justified 
the  Increase  to  $1  an  hour  In  1955.  In  the 
report  of  1955  from  this  committee  there  was 
a  Justification  for  the  $1  minimum  being 
raised  at  that  time  from  75  cents.  What  was 
done  was  to  take  the  cost  of  living  from  the 
time  of  the  previous  increase,  to  the  time 
of  the  one  in  1955,  and  also  to  take  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  productivity  in  the  economy  as  a 
whole  and  not  In  any  particular  Industry 
because  nobody  Is  claiming  this  ought  to  be 
done  In  relation  to  the  minimum  wage,  but 
what  Is  done  Is  to  show  the  minimum  wage 
should  bear  some  general  relationship  to  the 
movement  of  the  economy  as  a  whole. 


So.  In  1955  the  committee  did  come  up 
with  a  figure  showing  that  the  cost  of  living 
between  1949  and  1955  had  gone  up  14  per- 
cent; productivity  had  gone  up  some  20 
percent. 

When  they  applied  both  of  these  factors 
to  the  75-cent  minimum,  the  committee's 
report  comes  out  with  a  figure  of  $1  02V2  and 
so  they  say  we  will  raise  It  to  $1. 

Using  this  test  and  applying  It  now,  you 
come  out  at  about  $1.25  because  the  cost  of 
living  Increase  since  the  1955  Increase  went 
Into  effect  has  been  8  percent,  and  the  In- 
crease In  productivity.  If  we  take  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  productivity  advance  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  as  Included  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  in  January  1958.  the 
general  trend  has  been  between  3.4  and  8.9 
percent  productivity  Increase,  per  year. 

Senator  Kennedy.  This  percentage  rise  In 
productivity  was  not  characteristic  of  the 
past  5  years,  was  It? 

Mr.  RiTTENBERG.  If  you  took  the  years 
1957  and  1958  when  the  economy  began  to 
operate  at  considerably  less  than  capacity, 
the  productivity  rise  was  considerably  less. 

Senator  Kennedy.  How  about  the  period 
from  the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  I  dont 
think  you  would  find  an  Increase  of  3.5  per- 
cent in  productivity  per  year,  would  you? 

Mr.  Ruttenberg  The  general  trend  from 
1947  to  1956  was  between  3  4  and  3.9  per- 
cent for  the  private  economy,  depending  on 
which  measure  of  productivity  you   used. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  took  the  period 
from  1954  to  1958  which  Included  the  Ko- 
rean war.  I  don't  think  your  average  would 
be  3  75  percent  in  a  period  excluding  the  war. 

Mr.  RrTTENBERC  It  excluded  the  Korean 
war. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  wouldn't  think  that 
taking  the  period  from  1947  to  1950  with  the 
recession  of  1949  that  you  would  have  any- 
thing near  this  3  75  percent  rise  in  produc- 
tl\lty.  You  wouldn't  have  anything  like  the 
rise  we  observed  from  1955  to   1958. 

Mr  RrTTENBERC  Well,  here  is  a  table  in 
appendix  P  which  is  attached  to  my  state- 
ment and  which  Is  based  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  report  as  presented  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress. 

It  shows  that,  with  1947-49  equal  to  a  hun- 
dred, you  come  up  through  1950  and  have  a 
10-percent  rise  over  1948.  Tou  come  on  up 
through  1957  and  you  get  a  32-percent  rise. 

Nine  years  on  32  percent  gives  you  roughly 
3'i  percent,  and  this  Is  the  index  of  real 
productivity  of  man-hours  for  the  total  pri- 
vate economy. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  say  that  the  1957- 
58  figures  went  up  1  percent.  You  figure 
from  1930  to  1958.  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1959.  you  will  have  an  8-percent  Increase? 

Mr.  RuTTENBEHG.  Yes.  E^wan  Clague.  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics,  has  appeared 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
pointed  out  what  the  facts  are.  The  year 
after  we  come  out  of  any  recession  as  In 
1949-50,  as  we  can  see  by  this  table  or  as  we 
can  see  as  we  came  out  of  the  1954  recession, 
the  year  1954-55.  there  Is  usually  a  very  sub- 
stantial rise,  and  If  I  recall  correctly,  this  rise 
out  of  the  1949-50  recession  was  about  7  to 
8  percent;  the  rise  out  of  the  1954-55  reces- 
sion was  about  4 '2  percent,  and  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  current  rise  may  well  be  sub- 
stantially above  that  t)ecause  of  the  great 
expenditures  for  plants  and  equipment  which 
took  place  in  1955.  1956,  and  1957. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  productivity  rise 
moving  Into  1959  will  bring  us  well  back  to 
the  trend  which  we  departed  from  on  a  down- 
slide  because  of  the  recession  In   1957-58 

I  think  It  Is  quite  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  figure  of  3  4  to  3.9.  the  long-term 
postwar  rate  In  productivity  could  be  applied 
now  and  if  it  were  applied,  you  will  see  by 
the  calculations  on  page  17  of  my  statement 
that  you  will  come  up  with  a  figure  of  be- 
tween $1.2312  and  $1.26  and,  roughly,  the 
midpoint  Is  about  $1.25. 
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abet;".  6  cer.'s  and  not  the  2  cent.s  &■  :;.,it 
fits  m  and  wp  ^-  >-  -his  ftgiire.  If  you  applied 
this  back  ;•  ,  .  ;  mive  on  up  to  $1.30- 
$1.31.  on  *he  b.T.=;l5  f  -he  same  analysis  used 
by  the  committee  .u  lj35. 

I  don't  want  to  belabor  that  point  any 
f-;r-h^r 

I  -h.r.ic  *;.p  :.'X-  general  problem  noted  on 
P'l^'e  '.9  of  my  statement  is  the  question  of 
the  rtv  vement  of  the  general  wages  and  the 
n:  ■-"';-►:■  f  the  minimum  wage,  and  at  the 
t-  t  :  ;.  v-^  20  Is  an  interesting  little  table 
that  I  :h;:.k  •x'-u'.d  he  well  to  have  In  mind. 

Le-  ^  '  ,j<p  I't'  TT.e  average  hourly  pay 
va5  $1  40  Tr. .-  ;-  for  production  workers 
1;.  r:.a:-.';.'a^*ur;:.g  The  minimum  wage  at 
t:.  .•  •..re  was  75  cents,  and  the  gap  there 
b'.VA-t:.  this  wage  and  the  minimum  was 
65  cer.ts 

Ev  '.!;.-  h  of  1959.  the  average  wage  was 
u:  :  »2  2:  Tlie  minimum  is  $1.  The  gap 
between  the  minimum  and  the  general  wage 
Is  $1.21. 

Now  if  you  actually  brought  the  minimum 
up  only  to  $1.25.  the  gap  would  still  be  96 
c:  -.-  -.".hih  is  considerably  more  than  the 
g.ip  ■A.i.s  ;:.  1;>49. 

I  would  litce  now  to  deal  In  the  remaining 
time  with  the  concept  of  the  cost  of  this 
$1  25  minimum.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
the  Department  ^f  Labor  that  the  total  coet 
c:  r.i.j;;.^  the  $.  .minimum  and  extending 
c  •  r  i^e  ■»■  ...d  OP  S2  3  billion,  the  total  cost 
t     T-r'  -.■    :.    n;v 

':":...-  ria;u.'e  ;.^  b.i.sel  principally  on  data 
m  re  tha;.  a  year  .u  In  the  past  year,  as 
we  ra;.  see  .merely  from  these  recent  stories 
U--.  th.e  Wa.;  Street  Journal  and  elsewhere, 
such  -!..>  th..s  iiory  which  says  the  wood 
furniture  .makers  have  raised  their  mlnimvim 
to  $!  25  bpc.i.,.se  o(  the  talk  in  Congress  of 
t;he  rise  ;:.  the  niir.im  im.  wages  have  risen 
for  some  .    *  -a  ti'      f.    r^ers. 

The  san.e  ^s  Tt.e  ..:  the  textile  industry, 
for  almost  the  entire  textile  industry  in  the 
South  has  moved  'o  the  *1  25  minimum  In 
anticipation  of   the   Oi.^Tr.^  acting. 

As  a  result  of  t.iese  and  other  wage  move- 
ments which  the  $2.9  billion  figure  has  not 
t.tfl^^i  .;.-. )  ;.s.  J- .'.ition.  we^flgure  the  total 
o  •<•  A  ..:i  rje  :..  ,  h  closer  to  $2  5  billion, 
probao.v  e .  ea  a  little  less  than  that;  but. 
usiiic;  t..e  62  5  billion  or  even  using  $2  9 
billion  if  one  wanted  to  use  it,  the  relation- 
siiip  of  this  to  the  total  value  of  goods  and 
services  produced  in  the  economy,  which  is 
running  in  the  neighborhood  of  $460  to 
8480  billion  by  the  end  of  the  year,  is  a  little 
more  than  one -half  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
of  the  gross  national  product.  If  you  relate 
the  $2.5  billion  to  the  total  wage  and  sal- 
ary bill  of  the  country,  which  is  roughly 
about  $260  billion.  It  Is  less  than  1  cent  out 
of  every  dollar  on  the  payroll  to  raise  the 
minimum  to  $1.25  and  extend  the  coverage 
33  S    1046  does 

That  becon.'^  .•  seems  to  me.  a  relatively 
minimal  cost  t  pay  for  such  a  tremendotisly 
important  move  to  unprove  the  living  stand- 
ards and  the  wage  level  of  the  very  lowest 
paid  workers  in  the  Nation. 

I  will  skip  over,  if  I  might,  to  the  problem 
of  inflation. 

The  argument  has  been  used  repeatedly 
and  it  was  raised  again  this  morning  that 
the  increase  in  the  minimum  to  $1.25  might 
be  Inflationary  on  the  economy. 

I  think  one  has  to  keep  in  mind  some 
important  considerations  here.     In  addition 


to  th  >,'ip  r  have  already  mentioned,  there 
are  one  or  two  more. 

The  $2  5  billion  or  $2.9  billion  coet  of  the 
SI. 25  minimum  would  be  less  than  1  cent 
^ut  of  every  dollar  of  payroll  and  would  be 
roughly  about  a  little  more  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  gross  national 
product. 

This  Is  assuming  that.  If  there  Is  no  ab- 
^-  rption  whether  the  Increased  coet  as  a 
result  of  productivity  or  anything  else,  then 
the  total  increase  in  price  cannot  be  in  excess 
of  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
as  it  relates  to  the  total  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

I  think  there  Is  an  Important  consideration 
here  to  keep  In  mind  I  might  say  this  was 
noted  very  clearly  by  the  staff  report  done 
for  this  committee  several  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Fted  Blum  and  other  recent  surveys  done  by 
Professor  Brlnker  out  in  Oklahoma,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  printed  In  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review.  They  point  out  that  wage  In- 
creases required  in  the  very  low  paid  Indus- 
tries stimulates  those  low-paid  industries 
to  Improve  their  efficiency,  a  stimulation 
they  do  not  otherwise  have.  This  study  made 
in  Oklahoma  and  which  I  refer  to  on  page  24 
of  my  statement,  finds  that,  and  I  will  Just 
quote  the  one  sentence  from  the  summary 
article  In  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  In  Sep- 
tember of  1957. 

"T'he  firms  paying  below  $1  an  hour  showed 
a  better  record  of  employment  than  the  firms 
already  paying  all  employees  over  $1."  The 
firms  paying  below  $1  an  hour  were  stimu- 
lated to  increase  production  more,  add  more 
machinery  and  Increase  efficiency. 

In  other  words,  the  lowest  paying  firms 
were  able  to  absorb  the  Increase  from  75 
cents  to  $1  because  they  were  pressed  Into 
improving  their  own  efficiency. 

One  must  take  that  Into  consideration 
when  you  are  talking  about  the  total  coet 
of  the  $2  4  billion  and  whether  this  will 
automatically  be  transplanted  over  into  the 
economy  to  Increase  prices  by  that  total 
amount  because,  obvloxisly,  the  whole  will 
not  be  passed  on  because  there  is  this  spe- 
cific Incentive  to  Improre  their  efficiency. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  feeling  that  ofttimes  Senators 
may  fail  to  digest  a  voluminous  hearing, 
such  as  we  have  had  on  this  bill.  But  If 
tomorrow  morning,  perhaps,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given  them  to  read  the  remarks 
which  I  am  making  briefly  this  evenini? — 
if  I  can,  in  other  words,  focus  attention 
on  this  subject  without  attempting 
simply  to  present  one  side,  but  to  give 
the  colloquy  which  took  place  between 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu.setts  [Mr. 
Kennedy  1  and  Mr  Ruttenberg — I  believe 
it  would  be  of  some  value. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment — I  speak 
not  in  any  manner  of  determination  be- 
yond simply  my  own  very  real  convic- 
tion— that  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill, 
the  Senate  bill  then  being  sent  to  con- 
ference with  the  House,  so  that  the  pre- 
viously passed  measure  of  that  body  may 
be  considered  with  the  action  of  this 
body,  and  then  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
ference report  and  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion which  can  go  to  the  President,  and 
I  hope  receive  his  approval,  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  would  advance  the  general 
welfare. 


Mr, 


uni.; 


HOLLAND.    Mr.     President.     I 
that   the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (^at  6 
o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Friday, 
August  12,  1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  11,  1960; 

In  the  Air  Pobck 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  835,  title 
10,  United  States  Oode: 

lOEUTKNANT   COLONKL   TO   COLOITEL 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 
Abel,  George  L..  7845A. 
Alba,  Carmelo  V..  913aA. 
Albrltton.  Jeese  T..  0659A. 
Allison.  Royal  B..  8451A. 
Amos.  Robert  F.,  9432A 
Andreae.  Andreas  A  .  8293A. 
Angler,  Prank  E  ,  7340A 
Appold,  Norman  C  ,  8445A. 
Armbrust.  Carl  W  ,  8543A. 
Asch,  Alfred,  8629A, 
Ashley,  Clower  F..  9518A. 
Austin.  James  M..  6058A. 
Avrlett.  Giles  C,  7195A. 
Ayres,  Langdon  F  ,  951 2A. 
Bacon,  William  C  ,  4828A. 
Baer,  John  W  ,  98aOA 
Bagley,  Ronald  D  .  8863A. 
BaUey,  Malcolm  A.,  4991A. 
Baker,  Basil  L  .  4183A. 
B.tker.  Royal  N..  8315A. 
Baldwin.  Robert  P..  7415A. 
Ball.  Alfred  J  .  Jr  ,  3782A 
Banbury.  Richard  C  ,  4973A. 
Barlow,  James  D  ,  4272A 
Barnes,  Rlch.ird  W  .  9905 A. 
Barney.  William  S  .  STSOA. 
Barthel.  Carl  C,  8617A. 
Barton.  Richard  E  .  9S10A. 
Beall,  Lewis  S,  8621A 
Beaudry,  Emll  G..  4201  A. 
Beck,  Charles  J  ,  10219A. 
Br>ck.  Richard  W  .  9174A. 
Becklev,  Raymond  F     -^Hfi.K. 
Beerll. 'Stanley  W  .  987   ,\ 
Beeeon.  Thomas  H  ,  9767 A. 
Bench.  Herbert  O.,  9190A. 
Benson,  Frank  T  .  6408A 
Benz.  Walter  G  .  Jr  .  8677 A. 
Berg,  William  W  .  99eiA. 
Berman,  Robert  A  ,  8939A 
Berry,  Frederick  D  .  Jr  ,  7565A. 
Bird.  Clement  W  .  8051A 
Birdsong,  George  P..  Jr.,  8674A. 
Bishop.  Edward  L..  10047A. 
Blair.  Hubert  M  .  8d97A. 
Blals,  Lawrence  F  .  8474A. 
Blake,  Donald  F  ,  8026A. 
Bland,  Gcorrre  T  ,  8594A. 
BUtch,  Harry  A  ,  7376A. 
Blood.  Arlle  J  .  6752A. 
Boatman,  Beryl  L  ,  9699A. 
Boggs,  Aaron  J.,  90&4A. 
Bogue,  Jay  D  ,  6108A. 
Bjlt,  Jones  E  ,  9276A. 
B  niln,  Dwlght  E  ,  4658A. 
Booker.  Brooks  W  ,  Jr  .  8156A. 
Booth.  Robert  E  ,  7514A. 
Bowen.  John  E  .  8805A. 
Biwer,  Deward  E  .  8C24A. 
Bowman,  Richard  E  ,  6034A. 
Bradley,  Jack  T.,  9301  A. 
Br.^dley,  Raymond  A  ,  8463A. 
Brady,  William  D  ,  982aA. 
Brerht,  Harold  M  ,  4918A. 
Brett,  Raymond  E  ,  4729A. 
Britt.  James  O  ,  8625A 
Brooking,  George  R.,  8071A. 
Brown,  Harold  R  ,  7872A. 
Brown,  Jack  R.,  8620A. 
Brown,  Robert  D,  10<v«'A 
Brijch,  George  D  ,  9ri.'?i  \ 
Bruner,  Frederick  W     6391  A. 
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Bruno,  Sam,  7253A 
Buckey.  George  R  ,  7M2A. 
Buckey,  James  H..  9105A. 
Burns,  Harmon  E.,  8702A. 
Burns,  Jackson  R  .  5618A. 
Burrls,  Howard  L  .  8923A. 
Burrus,  Donald  E  ,  8355A 
Butcher.  Chester  J  .  9846A. 
Butler.  Richard  D  .  9310A. 
Butman,  Paul  M  .  4721A 
Butterfleld.  William  H  ,  9605A. 
Calhoun,  William  R  .  Jr  ,  8090A. 
Callahan.  Charles  A  ,  8960A 
Cammack,  Vernon  K  ,  10070A. 
Campbell,  William  J  ,  6587A 
Capijellettl,  Francis  R  .  7937A. 
Cappuccl,  Joseph  J  .  5577A. 
Carhart,  Thomas  M  .  7727A. 
Carlton,  Paul  K  ,  8693A 
Carney,  Arthur  W  ,  7946A 
Carter,  Roger  M  ,  8039A 
Casslday,  Benjamin  B  .  Jr  ,  10133A. 
Catlngton.  James  D  .  7641A. 
Ceuleers.  George  F  .  8669A. 
Chaffln.  Andrew  A  .  4615A. 
Chalrsell,  William  8  ,  8501A 
Chandler,  John  S  ,  Jr  ,  10102A. 
Chandler,  William  F  .  9372A. 
Cheney.  James  S  .  833CA. 
Chllstrom,  Kenneth  O  ,  9485A. 
Christmas,  Charles  H  ,  4117A. 
Clark,  Delbert  M  .  9042A 
Clarke,  Worth  C  .  3279A 
Clay,  Lucius  D  ,  Jr  ,  8956A 
Clementson,  Gerhardt  C  ,  8885A. 
Clerlcl,  Henry  J  ,  6795A 
Cole,  Frederick  J  ,  7744A, 
Cole,  George  P  .  8093A 
Coleson,  Roger  D  ,  8797 A 
Collins,  Harold  C  ,  6392A 
ColUnson.  William  S  ,  3920A. 
Conner.  Hal  C  ,  7977A 
Connor.  Miles  A  .  32850 A. 
Cook.  Richard  H..  8325A. 
Cook,  Walter  V  ,  8098A. 
Cooke.  Guv,  Jr.,  7601A. 
Corrle,  Wirt  H  ,  8739A. 
Coward.  James  S  ,  4883 A, 
Cragg,  Ernest  T  .  10152A. 
Crane,  Vincent  M,  7472A. 
Crtss.  George  W  ,  Jr  ,  9814A. 
Crlstadoro.  Maurice  A  .  Jr  .  7920A. 
Crompton,  Roy  C  .  8791 A 
Crow.Duward  L.  18061 A 
Crulkshank.  Arthur  W  .  Jr  .  8107A. 
Crumm,  William  J  ,  8663A 
Cruver.  Harry  F  ,  7022A 
Cumlskey.  William  T  .  7196A. 

Curry.  James  H  ,  8691  A. 

Curtis.  Gilbert  L  .  7448A. 

Curtis,  Rot>ert  D  ,  7557A. 

Dale,  Jack  D  .  Jr  .  4176A 

Dameron,  Claiborne.  5547A. 

Darby.  James  A.,  8468A 

Daughton,  Glenn,  B.,  7379A, 

David,  Robert  G  ,  4713A. 

Davis.  Glendon  V  .  8215A. 

Davis,  William  M  ,  8802A, 

Dawson.  Peter  P  ,  7896A. 

Dedrlckson.  Lorln  R  ,  7427A. 

Desportes,  John  A  ,  8199A. 

Dettre,  Rexford  H  .  Jr..  9768A. 

Devlne.  John  E  ,  7069A, 

Dleffenderfer,  James  C.  8197A. 

Dlltz.  Theo  R  .  7832A. 

Dodge.  John  A..  7811A. 

Donovan, Joseph  N , 9584A. 

Dorsey,  Robert  S  ,  3998A. 

Dougherty,  Russell  E.,  9985A. 

Douglas,  Gene  L  ,  6807A. 

Douglas,  Paul  P.,  Jr..  8073A. 

Douthett,  Elwood  M..  6559 A. 

Dowllng.  James  K  ,  6770A. 

Doyle.  James  L.  9813A 

Dregne,  Irwin  H..  8023A. 

Dreler,  Charles  N.,  9384A. 

DuPour,  Jerome  P.,  8747A 

Dvila,  Mason  A.,  7605 A. 

Dunham,  William  D.,  8097A. 

Dyer,  Richard  W.,  6151A. 

Eade,  George  J  ,  95 15 A. 

Easters.  Robert  D.,  10043A. 
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Edney,  James  8.,  7480A. 
Edwards,  Edmund  B  ,  9787A. 
Eells,  Irving  C.  8635A. 
Ellis,  John  E..  Jr.,  5456A. 
Elwell,  Robert  L.,  7958A. 
Embrey,  Ralph  C,  9405A. 
Erlenbusch,  William  C  ,  7880A. 
Evans.  David  L  ,  3d.  9369 A. 
Evans,  Philip  G.,  6081A. 
Everest,  Frank  K  ,  Jr..  9100A. 
Fackler,  Robert  F  ,  8685A. 
Fahrlnger,  John  C  ,  8809A. 
Farnell,  William  R  ,  Jr.,  6127A. 
Faught,  Courtney  L  .  8781A. 
Ferguson,  Clay  V.  D  .  7813A 
Ferriss,  Lester  R  ,  Jr  .  9586 A 
Fisher,  Carl  B  ,  7871 A 
Fletcher,  Arthur  A  .  Jr  ,  7438A. 
Fogg,  Lewis  W.,  3d.  18069A. 
Fontana.  Robert  E  .  6670A 
Ford.Louis  W  .  7638A 
French,  Russell  L  .  6406A. 
Frlsbee,  John  L.,  8015A. 
Fry,  Howard  J  .  9908A 
Fuhrmelster,  Ralph  8  ,  Jr  ,  8042A. 
Fussell,  James  G.,  6705A. 
Gaff.  John  W  .  Jr  ,  7829A 
Gammon,  Edgar  G  ,  Jr  .  6345A. 
Garland,  William  C  ,  8934A 
Gates,  Robert  W  ,  8662A 
Gaylord,  Donald  A  ,  10003A. 
Geary,  Leo  P  .  8037A 
Gee,  Howard  S  ,  9002A. 
Genettl,  Frank  V  .  4952A. 
Gentry,  Ralph  P.,  7240A. 
Gernert.  William  E  .  8936A. 
Getz.  George  G  ,  3349 A 
Gibbons.  John  P  .  10084A. 
Gibson.  Richard  C  ,  8731A, 
Gibson.  Robert  D  .  6592A. 
Gilbert.  Ravmond  A  .  8226A. 
Gilbert,  Wl'uard  R.,  7115A. 
GUI,  John  E  .  5660A 
Glller.  Edward  B  .  8696A. 
Gillespie,  John  P  ,  7441A. 
Glaser,  Leonard  T.,  8205A. 
Gleed.  Edward  C  .  7345A. 
Glover.  Donald  S..  8547A. 
Goddard.  Guy  H.,  7111A. 
Godman.  Henry  C,  3227A 
Gorman.  John  J,  9801A. 
Gosslck.  Lee  V  ,  8679A. 
Grable,  Francis  L  ,  4692A. 
Graham,  Gordon  M  ,  7761A. 
Graham.  Marshall  R  .  9061A. 
Gray,  Jay  O  .  9506A. 
Gray.  Leon  W.,  6589A. 
Gray,  William  L.,  32865A. 
Green,  John  O.,  24a60A. 
Green,  Paul  D  .  9331A. 
Greffet,  Charles  V  ,  9102A. 
Gregory,  John  L  ,  Jr.,  8765A. 
Griffin,  Edmund  D  ,  Jr.,  9670A. 
Griffith.  Frank  J  .  8788A. 
Gromak.  Anthony  E  .  5713A. 
Grubaugh,  Glover  P,  68e7A. 

Grubbs.  Wallace  K.,  8473A. 

Gwynn.  Philip  S  .  7740A. 
Hackler,  James  F  ,  Jr  ,  9839A. 
Hale,  Samuel,  4534A 

Hallenbeck,  Ralph  J  .  10170A. 

Halloran.  Robert  P  ,  8036A. 

Hamilton.  Joseph  L.,  9770A. 

Hammer,  Wendell  A  ,  5523A. 

Hancock,  James  H.,  B648A, 

Hannlgan,  John  F  .  9445A. 

Harbour.  David  F.,  7775A. 

Hardin.  Ernest  C  ,  Jr  ,  8211A. 

Hardzog.  Walter  A.,  Jr  ,  9n4A. 

Hargett,  William  M  ,  4184A 

Harrell,  John  W  .  Jr  .  8887A 

Harrington,  George  E  ,  6948A. 

Harrington,  Robert  E  .  9818A. 

Harris.  William  B  ,  8059A. 

Hauser,  Elmer  F  ,  9073A 

Hawkens,  Edward  A  ,  6287A. 

Hawkins,  William  B..  Jr  ,  8110A. 

Haywood,  Floyd  H.,  Jr  .  9667A. 

Hedrlck,  Walter  R  ,  Jr.,  9353A. 

Helmantoler,  WUUs  L    9.53TA. 

Hemphill.  Robert  F..  88:i.\ 


Herring.  John  H  .  Jr  .  8800 A. 
Herrlngton.  John  A  .  6693A. 
Heuer.  Henry  J.,  2995 A 
Hicks,  Roger  L..  Jr.,  8844A. 
Higgins,  Fred  J  .  20019A. 
Hill.  Robert  J  .  7284A 
Hlnkel,  George  M  ,  9402A. 
Hippenstlel,  Charles  R  .  6967A. 
Hoeper,  Paul  E  .  8703A. 
Hogan.  Henry  L  .  3d.  10151A. 
Holbury.  Robert  J  ,  9893A. 
Holderness,  Arthur   W.,   Jr.,   lOOBSA. 
HoUick.  Thomas  C  .  3304A. 
Holsclaw,  Gerald  R  .  4850A. 
Holub,  Richard  C.  A  .  10022A. 
Hood.  John  R.,  Jr  .  7800A 
Hostler,  Charles  W  .  8567 A. 
House,  Richard  A  .  8904A. 
Hovde.  William  J  ,  9836A. 
Howe.  Charles  W  ,  9162A 
Howes,  Francis  B  .  Jr.,  8231A. 
Hozier,  George  C,  8879A. 
Hudson.  John  B..  10174A. 
Huehel,  George  K.,  8514A. 
Hughes,  Charles  E  .  9242A. 
HuRhes,  George  D  ,  8921A. 
Hughes,  Jack  W.,  1790A. 
Hughes,  Robert  B.,  7319A. 
Humphres,  Earl  C,  7219A. 
Hunn.  Sp>encer  S.,  9442A. 
Hunsaker,  Ben  W.,  7241A. 
Hunter.  William  A.,  8623A. 
Huntley,  William  H  ,  Jr  ,  8188A. 
Hutchens,  David  D  ,  9895A. 
Hutchison.  Jacob  A  ,  8141A. 
Jack,  William  A.,  10074A. 
Jackson,  Edgar  R  .  Jr  .  18106A, 
Jantzen,  Charles  D  ,  4985A. 
Jarnagin,  James  L  .  3390A. 
Jella.  Leonard  L  ,  7346A. 
Jenkins,  Ralph  C,  8533A. 
John,  Ernest  F.,  10075 A. 
Johnson,  Prank  E  .  7974A 
Johnson,  George  M  ,  Jr  ,  8810A. 
Johnson,  Gerald  W  .  8671  A, 
Johnson,  James  T.,  9094A. 
Johnson,  Leland  W  .  7401A. 
Johnston,  George  H.,  83 UA. 
Jolly,  I>avld  C  ,  8196A. 
Jones.  Allen  N  .  Jr..  5862A. 
Jones.  David  C.  9887A. 
Jones,  John  J  ,  6452A. 
Jones,  Waldo  B  ,  7060A. 
Keck.  James  M.,  10122A 
Keefer,  William  E  .  8366A. 
Keilman.  M\Ton  H  .  5020 A. 
Kellogg,  David  N..  8687A. 
Kelly,  Clyde  R.  961 3A 
Kelly,  Converse  B..  8060A. 
Kelly.  Robert  L.,  9153A. 
King,  Benjamin  H  .  9574A 
King,  Charles  W  ,  32898A 
King,  William  G..  Jr.,  8356A 
Kinney,  George  W.,  7865A. 
Kirby,  Robert  L  ,  7965A. 
Kirkendall,  James  F..  9092A. 
Knight,  Archie  J..  6320A 
Koser,  Jack  D.,  7508A 
Kreidler.  Howard  E.,  9177A 
K^onauer,  Clifford  J  .  Jr..  7750A. 

Kruge,  William  A..  6728A 

Kucheman,  Henry  B  .  Jr  .  8353A. 

Kullman,  John  R  ,  10171A. 

Kurz,  Albert  A  ,  8249A. 

Lamarre,  Francis  H  .  63 10 A. 

Lamm,  Louis  J.,  8612A 

Lancaster,  Hartwell  C  .  8681A. 

Langdale,  Robert  H.,  7782A. 

Latshaw.  Joseph  B  .  Jr  .  4897A. 

Layhee.  Harold  P.,  9198A 

Ledbetter,  Henry  F  .  Jr  .  7804A. 

Ledford.  Otto  C  7590A. 

Lewis,  Charles  D.,  7708A. 

Lewis,  Lawrence  L..  2955A. 

Lisack,  John  P..  9358A. 

Lockard,  Chancy  H  .  8829 A. 

Long.  Maurice  G.,  9423A. 

Low,  Andrew  S..  Jr  .  8890A. 

Lowe,  Jessup  D.,  9807A. 

Lozito,  Vincent  J.,  10012A- 

Lund,  Harold  G.,  5258A. 
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Lyman,  Lawrpnre  R     ts;  ;  A. 
Lynch.  Robert  J     H  iBS.\ 

Lv  ■:-     \  .Tr-v  G  ,  r>49-A  \ 

M  !    D    :.■..:     '.V :n  R     1    "K:*A- 

MacKav    N-,..  C     -:J6'3A 
Madser..  Fr.ii.K  M     Jr      -QalA. 
Mallett.  John  H     ^~4_A 
Malone.  Frank  C  ,  79;    a 
Maloney.  Robert  S    J-     <      ;  A. 
Marchesl.  WUUam.  848'-a 
Marshall,  Wlnton  W      i  .^hA 
Marthens.  George  W  .  2d    ioj;.\. 
Martin.  John  L..  Jr  .  TSo^JA 
Martin,  Lloyd  J  .  8282A. 
Martin,  Maurice  L  ,  10158A. 
Martin.  Sherman  F  .  9963A. 
MatEOn.  Wayne.  8632A 
Maxwell.  Jewell  C  ,  8393A 
May.  Lowell  E  .  9338A 
McBride.  WiUi.tru  V     ;       '"A 
McCord.  Georgf  E  ,  H''>4jA 
McCoslcrie.  Roland  K    ->'.  i4A 
M-r':;: -'vi-n    Wi'.'.ian,  F     'i404A. 
M   O.o-  :    ,     A:-  ;.  .:  D  .  "bJ  iA 
M   ()     ..::     E  :  >■■  \r  1  A      ki     «i.9A. 
N!    L."  r      :>  .   ,   •■.  ;■     94ri4  \ 
M    Pr.erson.  Dcnakl  C;     i2   C.\ 
M  Fi  ren.  Claude  C    ri-  ii«A 
Me^'k   Arthur  M  .  950oA 
Mrr.  '.    Charles  T  .  8204A 
M-rr:..    W  -  c..-    -a    :'     -44'  A. 
Mr'^se'i.g-'r.  L«'^•-e'  i.       4d  -    A. 
Meyer.  Robert  J     -^7   4A. 
Mik'^lowskl    E-rAM.-i     .r21A. 
Mi.ler    K;l-A-.r.  \i     '•3d6*.;A 
Miller    J^>H:.  B  .  Jr     ^47"A 
M-.ler    I.c'-^'er  F     rf'Ju4 -\ 
M,.i-.r   ■'     J  ^sp;.;.   F      94    "■  A 
Mitch.-..    H    ,..>r-    H      j'.iv;  A. 

Mi.x .:.    faT..-  .  A     61  :-;a 

M:,K,s«.r.,  M.ir:    ;.     "  .  S3.i9.\ 
M  .on,  Rv.ir.  M     8846 A. 
M  ...re    Hugh  C  ,  =..>4aA. 
M  .rel.ir.d  "C:i,u'.es   r     Jr     8842A 
M  >rr-..=i,  Frecl-r;  -K  K     J'     ^'do.A. 
M  .rr:s*.;;    J  .:.:;  E  ,  Jr     -4.i»A 
M;ii:  .ru-v    D:in;e.  C  .  73i6A 
M;;n.r    r::    H,.rrv  ( ;     5['>SA 
M:;rp;.v    J  .;.;-.  H  ,  89-.^A 
Murphv    F'.i'.l  f     Tl4ijA 
Myers,  J' ksep::    BO^;  1  .\ 
Ncipler   J  .hr.  (,     Si  18A. 
Ne,il    J  .;;;.  R     C'JoBA 
Neeoe    Fi..-;i  ,'1  D  ,  Jr     -^^IKA 
Neil,  Charles  V  ,  8258A 
Nelander   Fredp'ick  J     ~776A. 
N'  et  ties    J  •=  s.^    5  .^.  ,1  r;  a 
Newma:.    Fr.-(1  Fl  ,  H-Ol.A 
N'ewm.i:.    Nt-;.    \     :(!J47A 
-V;ch..i.\.s   ,J  :■■:<  D     ^28  iA 
N':chol^.  E.i-.v  I,-  ;  M  ,  Jr     iHnuA. 
Ni-h:;?    P-ecierick  K     -4t4A. 
N.--;s.-::    Melrln  J..  ~H    8A 
N'.p.^p.-.    '.V';  11:  irr.  C     H-',6j.\. 

N     K      '.v....   i:T;    E       5'«:'8A 

Njian,  Ri^^oert  J  ,  8362A 
Norman.  WllUam  R.,  5732A, 
Norton    C    -1  R     9^14  \ 
Nunzi.;-    ,  Ra.;  :.  J     -5750A, 
Nye,  Franc-.-s  W  .  3418A. 
Nye,  Richard  3  ,  6590A. 
Nye.  Robert  M.,  8125A, 
O'Connor.  Squire  T  ,  9098A. 
Od^r,  Frederic  C    E  .  7684A. 
Oglesby.  Herbert  W  ,  9309A. 
O'Hern,  Luther,  6625A. 
Oholendt.  Gene  F  .  10057A. 
Olds,  Robin,  101 28A 
Oliver   R    bp—  R  ,  5967A. 
Olson    F^.     .-ce  G     7714A, 
OmohunCr      7       mas  T  ,  8057 A. 
Orr,  Danie.  ;      i  '  i6A 
Orr,  George  \v  .  i480\ 
Orwat,  Norma;.  5     f»4ri^.A 
Owen.  James  C,  939 ^.^ 
Owens.  Harris  R.,  6oj8A 
Paffel.  r>nnald  W.,  9074A 
Palfrey,  Campbell,  Jr  ,  8892A. 
PjJker.  Clarence  S.,  9346A. 
Parker.  Van  R  .  6701A. 
Parsons.  Hershell  E  ,  8641A. 


Parsona.  Saniut-.  P     -l-.fiA. 
Faxton,  Heywar  :  a     Jr  .  jL-iuA. 
Payne,  Kenneth  J..  S533A. 
Payne,  Roger  B  .  5493A. 
Peck.  Douglas  M      ->  '4 A 
Pedone,  VltoS.e.   ■<\ 
Pepl tone.  Byron  V  .  •    ua 
Perry,  Lucius  A  ,  Jr  ,  731  v.v. 
Peters,  Charles  K.,  10068A. 
Peterson.  Chesley  O..  d383A. 
Peterson.  Marshall  R.,  Jr  .  9163A. 
Petty,  Morris  E.,  95ieA. 
PhUllps,  Samuel  C,  8981A. 
Pitts.  William  F  ,  9796A. 
Pitts,  Younger  A  .  Jr..  9805A. 
Powell,  Ellsworth  A  ,  32907A 
Prodgers,  John  D  ,  7976A. 
R'.detsky,  Harold  A.,  8055A. 
Raebel,  James  B..  9017A. 
Ramme,  Ernest  L  .  6360A. 
Ray,  Wilbur  R  ,  6383A. 
Reber.  Carl  J..  9526A. 
Reddell,  WllUam  H  ,  8874A. 
Reecher,  Kenneth  A  ,  8656A. 
Regan,  John  M  ,  8539 A. 
Relnbold,  Richard  D  ,  8927 A. 
Reineck,  RolUn  C  ,  8996A. 
Reynolds.  Andrew  J  .  7693 A. 
Riggs,  WUUam  E  .  8499A. 
Ritchie,  WUUam  D.,  8076A. 
Rlva.  Daniel  F  ,  8061A. 
Roache,  Clarence  E  ,  Jr.,  7318A. 
Robblns,  Carl  W..  Jr  .  6056A. 
Roberton,  Eddie  J..  Jr.,  8O70A. 
Roberts.  Sam  A.,  8254A. 
Robinson,  William  B.,  9048A. 
Rochez,  Louis  A..  3d.  9602A. 
Rogers,  Carleton  W.,  7101A. 
Rogers,  Felix  M  ,  10067 A. 
Rogers,  Woods  W.,  Jr.,  6921  A. 
Rohr,  Louis  W  .  7436A. 
Rosenthal,  Herbert,  7484A. 
Ross.  John  S..  5782A 
Ruddell,  George  I..  ft82'  A 
Sanders.  Harry  O  .  Hj;'4A 
Satterwhlte.  Albert  W..  9152A. 
Bauer.  Robert  R  .  8073A. 
Scarbrough,  Bon  A..  7799A. 
Scepansky.  Joe  T..  7879A 
Schaal.  William  R.,  8232A. 
Schleeh.  RusseU  E  .  8435A. 
Schneider.  Albert  H  .  7598A. 
Schoggen,  Elmer  O    49<  BA 
Schultz,  Kenneth  V.      ■    •'  A 
Schultz,  Melvln  R  .  b841A 
Schwellenbach,  Thomas  W  ,  9551A. 
Scott.  Richard  M..  8948A. 
Scurlock,  Reagan  A..  8978A. 
Searles.  Dewltt  R  .  9907A. 
Selth,  Louis  T  .  9756A. 
Service.  Robert  H..  7725A. 
Roberts,  Ben  H..  8336A. 
Robertson,  PhlUp  O  ,  830eA. 
Robinson,  William  C,  7657A. 
Sewell,  Virgil  R..  10083A. 
Shaefer,  Richard  F  .  10096A. 
Shanklln,  William  F  ,  6120A. 
Shealy,  WUUam  T  ,  5662A. 
Shelton.  WlUlam  M  .  7303A. 
Sherman.  Lenard.  7988A. 
Shields,  Benjamin  B  .  7371A. 
Shlely,  Albert  R  ,  Jr  .  10106A. 
Shlffrln,  Benjamin  H.,  6203A. 
Shook,  Harold  G.,  8151A. 
Sianis,  Pete  C.  7945A 
Slmler,  George  B  .  9238A 
Slocum,  Paul  J..  8074A. 
Slocumb.  Clyde  B  ,  Jr.,  7848A. 
Small,  Arthur.  8052A. 
Smith.  Gerald  T..  72nA. 
Smith.  WiUlam  K    h.mi^a 
Smith.  WUUam  R  ,  ;.4i  .A 
Snavely.  William  W.,  10177A. 
Sorey,  Robert  L,,  8401A. 
Sorte.  Martin  E.,  8278A. 
Sowers.  Louis  M.,  4879A. 
Splvey,  Paulett.  4589A, 
Stanley,  Ralph  W..  6926A. 
Stanton,  Carroll  L  .  7530A. 
?'a**'pr,  Cornelius  J     T-    5^79A. 
Ste  tk.ey,  Ralph  D  .  8241  A. 


Stephens.  AUen  W..  7309A. 
Stevenson.  Horace  A.,  Jr  ,  8780A. 
Stewart,  James  T..  8692A. 
Stoney,  Paul  R  .  90e3A 
Stuart.  Joseph  A  .  Jr..  9828A.    . 
Stubbs.  GallL,  9491A. 
Suggs,  Ralph  G  ,  B406A. 
Summers,  Thomas  B.,  3840\. 
Sutton,  John  L  ,  5729A. 
Swanke,  Edwin  A.,  742aA. 
Sweat,  Dale  S.,  10190A. 
Talnsh,  Alexander  S  .  8068A. 
Talbott,  Carlos  U  .  9853A. 
Talmant,  Alex  W  ,  9082A. 
Tanberg,  Lawrence  P  ,  8280A. 
Tatum.  Theodore  P..  8772A. 
Taylor.  Fltz  G  .  8335A. 
Taylor,  Joe  D  ,  a985A. 
Taylor.  John  P  ,  8381A 
Taylor.  Ralph  O  ,  Jr  ,  8660A. 
Taylor.  WUIU  J  ,  4539A. 
Telxrow,  Thomas  X.,  7954A. 
Temple,  Kenneth  L.,  8629A. 
Teubner.  Harold  C.  8145A. 
Thabault,  George  B  ,  8457A. 
Thelsen,  Emmett  J  .  8225A. 
Thomas,  George  C,  5&52A. 
TUley,  ReadP  F  .  9496A. 
Todd,  Robert  F  ,  7777A. 
Tosti,  Carlo  R  .  887IA. 
Townsend.  Barry  B.,  6847A. 
Townsend.  Guy  M  ,  8840A. 
Trail,  Charles  D  .  7»61A. 
TrlantafeUu,  Rockly,  9504A. 
Turner,  Hiram  O  .  Jr.,  9784A. 
Turner,  Vernon  R..  10145A. 
Tyler,  Morgan  S  ,  Jr  ,  7923A. 
Uhrlch,  George  A  .  8064A. 
Upchurch,  Jerry  E.,  8715A. 
Upson,  Linus  P.,  Jr  ,  8650A. 
VanvUet.  Charles  T  ,  6200A. 
Vestal,  Howard  L..  8668A 
Vetter.  Fred  W  .  Jr  ,  9719A. 
Vivian.  Edward  A  ,  8361A 
Vogt,  John  W  .  Jr  .  8709A 
Walck,  Richard  E  .  8761A. 
Walker.  Roy  R  .  5«4eA. 
Wallace,  Albert  L.,  Jr  ,  480«A. 
Wallace,  James  H.,  &5ieA. 
Walling,  Robert  J,  9829A. 
Walters,  Therwln  3..  8827A. 
Waltz.  Robert  W.,  9872A. 
Weart,  George  S  ,  9789A 
Weaver,  Frederick,  6820A 
Weddle,  Owen  A.,  9019A. 
Welch,  Darren  O  .  7934A. 
Welch,  James  K..  7629A. 
Welch,  Rupert  C  ,  76«6A. 
Weltzln.  Richard  F  .  8187A. 
West.  Howard  B..  7503A. 
Westbrook,  Jasper  A.,  '(987A. 
Wetzel,  Albert  J.,  7380A. 
Whldden,  Jack  D..  4032A. 
White,  Harold  C  19570A. 
White,  Jack  C  ,  7818A. 
White,  Joe  R  ,  7651A. 
White.  Richard  D..  5728A. 
Whitfield,  Joe  M  ,  9110A 
Whltmlre,  James  M..  Jr  ,  8243A. 
Whltmore    Robert  A  ,  9031A. 
WUklns,  Charles  H  .  4923A. 
Wilkinson,  Richard  O  .  7745A. 
Williams.  David  M  ,  9558A. 
WUllams,  George  P  ,  9141A. 
Williams.  George  V.,  7733A. 
Williams,  Jack  W  ,  7743A. 
Williams,  John  O  .  7267A. 
Wilson,  John  M  ,  5M7A. 
Wilson,  Louis  L  ,  Jr  ,  9803A. 
Wlmsatt,  Joseph  P  ,  8699A. 
Winn,  Chasteen  O  ,  Jr  .  9307 A. 
Wiseman,  Lee  V.,  9237A 
Wood,  Thomas  D  ,  5798A. 
Woods,  Robert  A  ,  3812A 
Woodward,  Paul  B  ,  8897A. 
Wooten,  Edward  D  .  9352A 
Worcester,  WllUam  J  ,  51695A. 
WorreU,  Rowland  H  ,  Jr  ,  32888A. 
Worthman,  Paul  E  ,  7324A. 
Wright,  Prank  E  ,  7883 A. 
Yaudoh,  Thomas  R.,  9513A. 
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Young.  Hugh  D  .  9125A 
Yount,  Barton  K  ,  Jr  .  9834A. 
Zlnk.  Harry  J  ,  92a2A. 

Dental   Corps 

Bird,  Walter  H  ,  18853A. 
Dixon,  Edward  R.,  18863A. 
Gibson,  Joseph  R.,  18912A. 
Kane.  John  P.,  18931A. 
Mackown,  John  L.,  Jr  ,  188MA. 
Miller,  Ernest  L.,  18915A. 
Mohnac.  Alex  M.,  18921A. 
O'Hara.  Donald  M  .  18862A. 
Oftborn.  Ewalt  M..  18909A. 
Traynham.  Charles  H..  18892A. 
Waldmaiin.  Raymond  C,  18893A. 

Medical  Service  Corpa 

Jarboe.  Wallace  K  .  19470A 
Johnson.  WUUam  M  .  19469 A. 
LUes.  Ben  C  .  19456A 
Meyer.  Alvln  P  .  Jr  ,  19463A. 
Westra.  Donald  P  ,  19467A. 

Medical  Corps 
Alexander.  Charles  P  .  19303A. 
B<jUerud.  Jack.  19194A 
Burnett.  Jack  F  ,  24107A 
CoUlns.  Thomas  A..  27483A 
XlUngson,  Harold  V  .  I9235A 
Frese.  Frederick  J..  Jr  .  19 177 A. 
Ck)ss.  Prank  A  .  19269 A 
Jernlgan,  James  P  ,  21722A. 
Kell.  Philip  O  .  51322A. 
Kelley.  WUUam  T  ,  20821  A. 
Lackay.  R  Howard.  19636A. 
Lau,  Robert  B  ,  19246A. 
Mears,  Claud  M  .  21841A 
Mills.  Edward  K  .  19212A. 
Oden,  Lewis  H  .  Jr  .  19950A. 
Perrl,  Frank  A  ,  19230A 
Rhoades,  Gordon  H.,  22393. V 
Schlechter,  John  F  ,  19300A 
Stapp.  John  P  .  51323A 
Wledeman,  Geoffrey  P.,  19264A. 

Veterinary  Corps 
Snider,  Charles  H  ,  19009A. 
Surse  Corps 
Zeller.  Dorothy  N  ,  2091 5W, 

Cfiaplam 
Clasby.  William  J  .  48583A, 
Daniels.  John  P  .  46559A. 
SUvlnskl.  Alphonse  B  ,  18756A. 

(NoTX. — Dates  of  rank  of  all  officers  nom- 
inated for  promotion  will  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. ) 

The  following  persons  for  app>olntment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 


title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force : 

TO  be  captain.i.  VSAF  (Medical) 

Joel  A  Berman,  AO3079168. 
Daniel  E  Chrlstman.  AO3079210. 
Richard  A.  Davison,  AO3079357. 
Harold  H.  Fry,  Jr.,  AO3075655. 
John  T  Jenkins,  AO3044552. 
Kermlt  B  Knudseu. 
Robert  L.  LEcuyer,  AO3074998. 
Robert  E  Matejka.  AO3044293. 
Richard  L.  Masters,  AO3079078. 
David  D  OBrien,  AO3076999. 
Gerald  W.  Parker.  AO3044193. 
OUver  G.  Robinson,  Jr.,  AO3078218,    • 
Jimmy  R.  Snoga,  AO3044108. 
Angelo  P  Spoto,  Jr.,  AO3090248. 
Arthur  R.  Thelemann,  Jr  ,  A02237628. 

To  be  captains.   USAF  {Dental) 

John  A.  Austin,  AO3000053 
Robert  A  Broiling,  AO3043381. 
Arden  O  Christen.  AO3045009. 
James  P.  Jones.  AO3043757. 
Slgurds  O.  Krolls,  AO3077676. 
Paul  H   McCarthy,  AO3041609 
James  W  O'Hara.  Jr  ,  AO3001432. 

To     be    captain,     USAF     (Judge     AdiOcate) 

Rudolph  Sullivan.  A02238216. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Surse) 

Mary  L  Cole,  AN2243868 
VU-glnla  J.  Holt,  AN762969. 

To  be  first  liexitenants .  USAF  (Medical) 
Charles  H   Bentlage,  AO3089234 
WUUam  H  McCarthy,  AO3089207. 

To   be  ftmt  lieutenants,  USAF   (Dental) 

Gordon  A.  Rlddell.  AO3090780. 
Ben  Z  Swanson,  AO3090578. 
Robert  K.  Wettlaufer. 

To    be    first    lieutenants,    USAF    (Judge 

AdiKxate) 
Donald  P  BUnn.  AO2210911. 
John  E  Bowen,  AO3060706 
TTiomas  F  Burke.  AO3015791. 
Bernard  A  Wax.steln,  Jr  ,  AO3059869. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF  (Nurse) 
Jacqueline  A  Burgess,  AN2243196. 
Cassandra  C.  Curry,  AN2242336 
Rita  E  Gengler,  AN3090129. 
Betty  L.  McClenney,  AN3077877. 
Joyce  E  Whltaker,  AN2242899. 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade  indicated. 


under  section  8284  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Distinguished  Aviation  Cadet  Graduates 
Francis  W    Barks.  AO3103443. 
Michael  A.  Brown,  AO3103730. 
Woodruff  B  Halsey.  A03 103625. 
Robert  E   Horton.  A03 103606. 
Kenneth  D   Knight.  AO3103565. 
David  K  Lafferty,  AO3103753. 
Bill  M   Lewis.  A03 103694, 
John  E   Martin,  AO3103609. 
Ralph  H.  Mitchell.  AO31036n. 
John  D.  Muckleroy,  AO3103529. 
Robert  C.  Stauder.  A03 103570. 
John  P.  Ward,  AO3103716. 
Edward  R.  Warnock,  AO3103630. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  military 
graduates,  the  following  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Ttatnlng  Corpw  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  section  8284  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

Russell   D.    Anthony, 

Jr 
Charles  R  Asfahl.  Jr. 
Donald  D   Balnes 
Geralc  K   B-  :ier 
Kennct;.  E  Brewer 
Edmund  H.  Carpenter. 

Jr. 
Roger  P  Chassay.  Jr. 
Peter  W.  Cole 
Eiarnest  L.  Coleman 
Ronald  L.  Conklin 
Emll  J.  Crescenzl,  Jr. 
George  C.  Daughan 
Donald  S  Edgecombe 
Larry  L.  Fehrenbacher 
Oscar  L  Fletcher 
Robert  R.  Glfford 
Frank  S.  Gluliano 
Denzil  L.  Green 
Frank  S.  Greene,  Jr. 
Patrick  L  Harris 
CoUn  A.  Heath 
Joseph  E  Hickox 
Brian  D  Hogg 
James  C.  Hot)k 
William  E.  Houchin, 

Jr. 
Franklin  A. 

Hurllmann 
Robert  A.  Jackson 


Tyler  M.  Jackson 
Charles  S  Kanemorl 
Donald  R  Klrtley 
James  S  Lamdin 
WUUam   W.   Lofgren, 

Jr 
Hartwell  D  Marks 
Stuart  McElwaln 
Henry  G   McMath.  Jr. 
Jack  D  Miller 
Stewart  C  Nichols 
John  C  Niehoff 
Bradford  S  Page 
W;l     .:-    w   Phillips 
Jan  ■.   M    Rim.  Jr. 
James  V  Ricks.  Jr. 
Edward  T  Ristau 
Ronald  E.  Roney 
Harold  D.  Shoemaker 
Harold  M.  Slstrunk 
Arland  T.  Stein 
Joseph  L.  Tessitore 
Thomas  A.  Tllghman 
Thomas  G.  Troyer 
George  L.  Vaughn 
Frank  W.  VnUaescu&a 
Richard  V.  Vorhels 
George  T  Weathers,  Jr. 
Donald  C  Westlake 
Arnold  A.  Wlebold 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON    .^    WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

ur    VIKCLNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  11.  1960 

Mr.  ROBEIRTSON  M  President.  I 
■was  privileged  day  before  yesterday  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  Electric  Cooperative  at 
Harrisonburg.  Va..  and  to  address  the 
members  briefly.  The  accomplishments 
of  this,  the  largest  electric  coop>crative  in 
my  State,  are  truly  impressive  to  me  and, 
I  hope,  to  my  colleagues  In  this  body.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my  re- 


marks on  that  occasion  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

RSA — The  Vammol's  Friend 
(Remarks   of   Senator    A.   Willis   Robertson 

at  annual  meeting  of  Shenandoah  Valley 

Electric     Coop>eratlve,     Harrisonburg,     Va., 

August  9.    1960) 

In  working  as  a  boy  on  my  grandfather's 
farm  In  Culpeper,  I  learned  something  about 
the  problems  confronting  our  farmers  and 
a  lot  about  the  hard  work  that  goes  Into 
the  production  of  the  Nation's  food  supply. 
Consequently,  throughout  my  public  service, 
first  In  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  and  then  In 
the  Corigress  of  the  United  States,  plans  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  rural  areas  of  otir 
State  and  Nation  have  been  for  me  major 
goals.     Many   of   you   wlU   recall   that   as    a 


State  senator.  I  advocated  better  roads,  bet- 
ter schools  and  better  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources.  I  served  on  the  commis- 
sion to  lay  out  the  State  highway  system; 
was  a  Joint  patron  of  the  bill  to  create  It: 
I  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Mapp  bill 
which  revised  our  public  school  system,  and 
I  helped  to  frame  the  bill  that  created  the 
first  game  department.  All  of  those  pro- 
grams have  paid  rich  dividends.  In  my 
opinion,  Virginia's  highway  system,  and  es- 
pecially the  secondary  rcwwls  that  serve  rural 
areas.  Is  second  to  none:  our  school  system 
compares  favorably  with  States  of  compara- 
ble per  capita  Income  and  few  States  can 
surpass  the  recreational  opportunities  of- 
fered by  our  State  parks  and  public  hunting 
and  fishing  areas,  our  national  forests  and 
our  marshlands  and  beaches  In  the  Tide- 
water area. 

In  the  Congress,  two  programs  which  I 
have  supported  from  their  Inception,  and 
which  I  feel  have  paid  the  richest  dividends. 
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have  been  soil  conservation  and  rural  elec- 
trification Both  of  these  programs  have 
been  administered  at  the  local  level,  both 
have  been  voluntary  porgrams,  the  first  pro- 
gram being  a  matching  one  In  which  local 
farmers  contributed  50  percent  or  more  of 
tne  cost  ;■'  the  program  and  the  latter  being 
supported  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment except  for  the  loans  made  available 
to  the  REA  co-ops.  practically  all  of  which 
have  been  met  at  maturity. 

One  of  the  distressing  aftermaths  of  World 
War  11  was  the  fact  that  American  farmers 
were  encouraged  to  greatly  expand  their  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  needs  of  our  allies  as  well 
as  ourselves  for  food  and  fiber  and  after  the 
end  of  that  abnormal  foreign  demand  for  our 
farm  products,  no  sound  and  workable  plan 
has  been  developed  under  which  our  farmers 
could  exchange  what  they  produce  for  what 
they  needed  to  buy  at  a  fair  and  equitable 
price.  However,  the  disparity  in  recent  years 
between  the  farmer  s  share  of  the  national 
u.r orr.'^  r.i  that  of  either  Industry  or  organ- 
ized 1,1  J  r  would  have  been  far  greater  but 
for  the  :  e  -fi'.s  which  oiu"  fanners  have  de- 
rived fr  :n  iie  availability  on  the  farm  of 
electricity  In  the  50-year  period  prior  to 
the  rural  electrlflcatlon  program,  urban  com- 
munities fully  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  elec- 
tric p>ower  and  light  but  that  advantage  of  a 
scientific  age  reached  only  10  jjercent  of  our 
farmers.  In  1935.  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
F^EA  pri^Tam,  only  7  6  percent  of  Virginia 
farmers  liad  electricity.  Those  of  us  who 
advocated  the  REA  program  argued  that  lack 
of  modern  equipment  was  keeping  American 
farmers  from  enjoying  a  scale  of  living  com- 
parable with  their  city  brethren  and  lack  of 
modern  conveniences  was  making  farm  life 
unattractive  to  young  people  on  whom  we 
must  depend  for  future  food  and  fiber  pro- 
duction. 

We  sntd  that  since  the  Government  had 
set  up  'he  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
•;  I.  IS  a  lending  agency  for  business  enter- 
pri.se.s  trying  to  work  their  way  out  of  the 
grtat  depression  of  the  thirties.  It  was  no 
more  than  reasonable  to  provide  aid  in  the 
form  of  soundly  secured  loans  for  the  90 
percent  of  our  farmers  who  had  been  denied 
advantages  which  most  city  dwellers  had 
enjoyed  for  50  years.  Aside  from  the  benefits 
to  the  farmers  themselves  we  felt  that  this 
program  would  benefit  the  Nation  generally 
by  promoting  more  efficient  production  of 
food  and  would  create  a  better  balanced 
economy  by  encouraging  small  industries  to 
locate  In  rural  sections. 

The  REA  program  has  been  even  more 
successful  than  those  of  us  who  originally 
supported  it  could  anticipate  We  foresaw 
that  electric  lights  would  make  it  easier  for 
the  farmer  to  go  about  his  chores  and  that 
electric  power  could  reduce  manual  labor 
required  for  moving  crops,  grinding  feed. 
milking  and  pumping  water.  We  knew  that 
electricity  in  the  home  would  save  the  women 
from  the  drudgery  of  carrying  water,  stand- 
ing at  the  washtubs  and  enduring  the  heat 
of  the  wood  cookstove.  We  did  not  fully 
anticipate  how  scarce  and  costly  farm  labor 
would  become  and  how  essential  It  would  be 
to  sutwtltute  electricity  and  machinery 
which,  it  has  been  estimated,  now  gives 
every  man.  woman  and  child  in  our  coun- 
try the  work  equivalent  of  30  hand  workers. 
Nor  were  we  able  to  imagine  that  a  farmer 
would  find  as  many  as  250  productive  uses 
for  electricity,  including  the  innovations 
which  have  helped  to  make  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  one  of  the  top  poultry-producing 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

When  I  attended  the  Shenandoah  Co-op 
meeting  In  1944  I  was  able  to  report  that 
since  the  start  of  RKA  electrification  of  rural 
homes  in  the  Nation  had  risen  from  10  to 
around  42  percent  and  In  Virginia  from 
7  6  to  30  percent.  At  your  meeting  2  years 
later  I  had  figures  showing  that  the  national 
percentage    was    up    to    45    percent   and    the 


Virginia  figure  to  35.  It  Is  even  more  pleas- 
ing to  know  today  that  the  latest  annual 
report  of  the  REA  showed  Virginia  had 
reached  the  national  average,  with  97  per- 
cent of  our  farms  electrified.  As  for  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  Electric  Cooperative — it 
has  become  the  largest  In  the  State,  with 
11,465  customers  to  whom  It  furnished  last 
year  52,083,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electric 
power. 

The  economic  implications  alone,  are  Im- 
pressive enough  to  warrant  considerable  at- 
tention. Electricity,  for  its  users.  Is  simply 
energy  In  Its  most  usable  form.  Once  a  farm 
is  supplied  with  this  silent,  fiexible,  versatile 
means  of  energy.  It  automatically  becomes  a 
potential  market  for  all  the  products  that 
have  been  devised  to  harness  It  for  useful 
work. 

No  amount  of  persuasive  salesmanship  on 
the  part  of  any  electrical  appliance  dealer 
could  transform  a  farm  family  into  a  cus- 
tomer for  his  products  without  an  available 
form  of  electric  energy. 

Once  a  farm  is  electrified,  however.  It  be- 
comes a  potential  customer  for  electric  stoves 
and  heaters,  for  lamp>s  and  washing  ma- 
chines, for  Ironers,  radios,  television  sets, 
milking  machines,  and  modern  plumbing 
operated  by  electric  pumps  The  list  of  prod- 
ucts that  an  electrified  farm  is  in  a  position 
to  buy  is  almost  endless  The  impact  on 
our  economy  of  this  still-developing  market 
is  directly  beneficial  to  thousands  of  stock- 
holders and  millions  of  our  industrial  work- 
ers, some  of  whom  may  never  have  been  on 
a  farm  at  all. 

Benefits  of  the  program  to  the  farmer  can 
appropriately  be  listed  under  the  two  heads: 
"Monetary  Gain"  and  "Social  Gain. ' 

1.     MONETARY    CAIN 

(a)    Grinds  feed  for  all  farm  stock. 

(b(  Ten-  to  twenty-percent  increase  in  egg 
production  by  poultry  house  lighting. 

(C)  Ten-percent  saving  on  feed  by  electric 
brooding  and  lighting  and  2  weeks  less  fin- 
ishing time  for  broilers 

(d)  Marked  Increased  efficiency  in  dairying 
through  electric  milking  machines,  sterilizers 
and  coolers,  cream  separators  and  churns, 
and  light  In  winter  months  in  dairy  barns. 

(ei  Saving  In  fences  through  the  use  of 
electrified  fences. 

(f)  Electric  hay  driers  especially  valuable 
in  curing  alfalfa  and  pea  hay. 

(g)  Workshop,  grinding  mowing  blades 
and  repairing  farm  machinery. 

(h)  Pumping  water  for  household  use. 
farm  stock,  and  irrigation 

(l)  Labor-saving  devices  In  the  home 
such  as  washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners, 
electric  irons,  churns,  ranges,  hot-water 
heaters — in  a  word,  the  full  equipment  of 
a  modern  city  apartment  designed  to  be 
operated  by  the  housewife  without  servant 
help. 

(J)  The  development  of  summer  homes 
for  city  people. 

2.    THI    SOCIAL    CAIN 

(a)  Radio  and  prompt  news  coverage 

(b)  Adequate  lighting.  Including  study 
lights  for  schoolchildren  and  lighting  for 
school  houses  and  churches 

(c)  Sanitary  facilities  made  poMlble  by 
pressure  water  systems. 

(d)  Deep-freeze  and  locker  units  for  win- 
ter consumption  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables as  the  means  of  a  better  balanced  rural 
diet  and  the  conservation  of  perishable 
foods. 

(e)  The  stimulation  of  community  pride 
and  the  accentuation  of  the  advantages  of 
farming  as  a  means  of  life  by  reducing  the 
drudgery  and  inconveniences  Involved.  The 
time  saved  to  farm  mothers  In  not  having 
to  fill  oil  lamps  and  clean  lamp  chimneys, 
churn  by  hand  and  not  having  to  bend  for 
hours  over  washboards  can  now  be  devoted 
to  the  Improvement  of  family  relations  and 
to  community  enterprises 


The  electrical  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  In  the  rural  home  has  been  even  more 
Impressive.  In  many  ways,  than  the  labor- 
saving  equipment  Installed  elsewhere  on  the 
farm  A  variety  of  electric  kitchen  equip- 
ment, freezers,  refrigerators,  electrically  con- 
trolled heating  plants  and  television  and 
radio  sets  have  all  served  to  make  the  farm 
home   a  more   comfortable   place   to  live 

Estimates  Indicate  that  the  average  farm 
use  of  electricity  has  risen  from  600  kilowatt- 
hours  per  year  25  years  ago  to  nearly  4,000 
kilowatt-hours  at  the  present  time  In  an- 
other 15  years,  this  consumption  Is  exp>ected 
to  rise  to  the  challenging  total  of  more  than 
10.000  kilowatt-hours  annually  This  Is  a 
figure  both  of  challenge  and  opportunity,  be- 
cause It  Indicates  that  the  work  of  the  REA 
Is  far  from  completion. 

The  challenge  will  be  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary power  to  meet  this  anticipated  need. 
to  hold  the  cost  to  a  reasonable  figure  and 
to  assure  that  REA  cooperatives  will  have 
their  fair  share  of  the  giant  power  pools  of 
the  future 

As  we  meet  these  challenges  one  by  one. 
new  ones  will  arise,  based  on  technological 
changes  we  cannot  now  fully  appreciate.  But 
we  must  keep  pace  with  all  these  changes 
or  else  allow  our  Nation's  agriculture,  which 
George  Washington  called  "the  noblest  oc- 
cupation of  man,  '  slip  Into  the  position  of 
a  third-rate  Indvistry. 

It  is  not  agriculture,  alone,  that  looks  to 
the  REA  to  assure  Its  future  Our  national 
security,  lt<iolf.  as  well  as  the  general  pros- 
perity of  our  population,  depend  on  our  abili- 
ty to  bring  to  the  beneficial  tise  of  all  our 
people  the  electric  p>ower  network  on  which 
all  of  \ia  depend  for  communications,  few  con- 
veniences and  for  more  efficient  jwoducUon. 

The  REA  has  made  It  possible  for  millions 
of  nonfarmers  to  make  their  homes  In  rural 
areas  and  fen-  thousands  of  Industries,  small 
and  large,  to  locate  their  plants  along  rural 
electric  lines  with  such  profitable  and  pleas- 
ant results  for  themselves  and  for  their 
Workers. 

But  the  rewarding  satisfaction  that  I  feel 
over  the  splendid  results  accomplished  by  a 
program  which  I  supported  at  it*  Inception 
25  years  ago  and  have  continued  to  support 
ever  since,  is  tempered  by  the  realization  of 
the  new  problems  both  at  home  and  abroad 
which  have  arisen  for  our  farmers  during 
those  years.  One  relates  to  the  disparity  of 
Income,  to  which  I  already  have  referred. 
One  Inflation  factor  which  has  eroded  one- 
half  of  the  purchasing  power  of  our  money 
is  called  the  wage  price  spiral  Industry  is 
organized  and  Industrial  labor  Is  organized. 
And  over  a  period  of  years  when  the  actual 
cAsh  Income  of  farmers  was  declining,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  decline  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farm  dollar.  Industry  has 
granted  to  organized  labor  many  wage  In- 
creases which  were  promptly  followed  by 
price  Increases  Our  farmers  have  never 
been  able  to  control  their  output  in  the  way 
that  Industry  can  control  its  output  and  the 
always  serious  problem  of  a  fair  and  adequate 
price  for  farm  products  has  during  recent 
years  been  greatly  complicated  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  price  depressing  surpluses,  re- 
sulting from  a  poorly  managed  farm  pro- 
gram One  of  the  major  undertakings  of  the 
next  Congress  will  be  the  disposal  of  thoee 
surpluses  with  a  view  to  the  esUbllshment 
of  a  freer  and  more  competitive  market  for 
our  farm  products.  Another  recent  develop- 
ment which  Is  going  to  have  a  price-depress- 
ing effect,  is  the  organization  In  Europe  by 
six  European  nations,  formerly  the  best  cus- 
tomers for  our  cotton,  tobacco,  and  wheat,  of 
what  Is  known  as  the  Corrunon  Market  We 
fear  that  those  six  nations  In  order  to  stimu- 
late their  own  farm  production  may  discrim- 
inate against  our  farm  products. 

There  also  Is  another  European  trade  or- 
ganization recently  formed  called  the  Outer 
Seven       That    Is    an    organization     led     by 
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Great  Britain  of  seven  nations  that  were  not 
invited  to  Join  the  Common  Market  group. 
The  Outer  Seven  has  organized  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  trade  and  perhaps  to  force 
trade  concessions  from  the  Common  Market 
group.  All  of  thoee  13  European  nations, 
most  of  whom  have  been  the  beneficiary  of 
lavish  grants  and  loans  from  us  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  have  become  highly 
competitive  with  us.  especially  In  the  indus- 
trial field.  But  since  we  are  normally  de- 
pendent on  export  markets  for  some  40  per- 
cent of  our  cotton  and  tobacco  and  some 
20  percent  of  our  wheat,  the  problem  of  solv- 
ing in  a  satisfactory  way  our  current  farm 
problem  can  be  Intensified  by  trade  restric- 
tions that  may  be  adopted  against  us  by 
these  two  European  groups. 

While  I  know  that  our  farmers  are  con- 
cerned about  their  economic  future.  I  am 
sure  that  they  are  likewise  concerned,  as  are 
all  the  rest  of  us,  over  the  threat  to  our  sur- 
vival posed  by  the  rapidly  developing  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  We  are  now 
devoting,  and  as  long  as  the  cold  war  lasts, 
will  continue  to  devote,  at  least  one-half  of 
our  national  revenue  to  the  development  of 
our  Defense  Establishment.  While  the  So- 
viet Union  may  at  the  moment  pKiesess  some 
slight  supyeriority  in  the  field  of  guided  mis- 
siles and  In  the  size  and  equipment  of  Its 
land  army,  we  still  have  overall  military'  su- 
periority. We  hope  that  a  continuation  of 
that  superiority  carrying  with  It  the  Impli- 
cations of  destructive  retaliation  In  the 
event  the  Soviets  should  start  another  war. 
will  be  sufficient  to  preserve  an  uneasy  peace. 
But  all  of  us  must  recognize  that  it  is  an  un- 
easy peace.  All  of  us  must  recognize  that  In 
the  event  of  another  world  war.  the  world- 
wide destruction  by  nuclear  weapons  w^lll  be 
so  terrific  that  there  can  be  no  victor  In  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  Therefore,  we  should 
dally  pray  that  the  same  God  who  befriended 
the  early  settlers  In  this  valley  against  hos- 
tile Indians  and  gave  them  the  strength  and 
courage  to  overcome  the  hardships  of  a 
wilderness,  that  the  same  Gixl  who  was  the 
ally  of  the  Founding  Fathers  during  our 
fight  for  Independence  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  same  God  who  has  enabled  us  to  de- 
velop In  a  relatively  brief  period  some  13 
small  and  struggling  Colonies  to  a  Union 
of  50  States — the  richest  and  most  powerful 
empire  in  the  world— will  continue  to  be  our 
ally  in  the  fight  we  are  making  against  the 
antl-Ood  ideology  of  communism.  For.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  labor  in  vain  to  build  a 
temple  of  peace  that  Is  not  dedicated  to  the 
victory  of  moral  force. 


Soviets  Tear  Down  United  Nation* — 
Statement  by  Senator  Wiley  and  Edi- 
torial From  the  Milwaukee  Journal 


EXTENSION  OF  REM. ARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WIBCOHSIN 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  11,  1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNCRFssiONAL  Record  a  statement 
I  have  prepared.  It  is  entitled  "Soviets 
Tear  Down  United  Nations."  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  statement  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  editorial  wei-e  ordeied  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Soviets  Tear  Down   United  Nations 
( By    Senator    Wilet  ) 

The  U.N. — ser\-lng  the  Interests  of  peace, 
order,  law,  and  Justice — offers  one  of  the 
great  hopes  of  the  1960*s  for  creating  a  world 
safe  for  freedom. 

Reflecting  the  will  of  mankind,  the  U.N. 
embodies  great  moral  force.  As  this  can 
be  put  into  action,  the  outlook  for  a  global 
climate  In  which  the  Integrity  of  nations 
shall  be  respected  and  in  which  more  p>eople 
have  an  opportunity  for  self-determination 
wir.  be  greatly  brightened. 

Only  a  youth  15  years  old.  the  UJJ.  has 
taken  hold  of  difficult  situations  and  con- 
tributed to  solutions  pt  difficult  problems 
which.  If  unresolved,  might  spark  world 
war  ni 

In  addition.  It  offers  one  of  the  best  hopes 
for  the  newly  emerging  nations  to  get  on 
their  feet  without  imposition  of  outside 
forces  stepping  In   and  taking  control. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  Commu- 
nists— both  Inside  and  outside  the  U.N. — 
si>eclflcally  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China, 
will  continue  their  efforts  to  thwart  ways  to 
accomplish  i>eace.  The  history  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  fact,  reveals  that  time  after  time 
the  Soviets  have  attempted  to  block  efforts 
by  the  UN.  to  resolve  difficulties.  Instead, 
they  have  themselves  stirred  up  greater 
trouble. 


lP"ram  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Aug   9,  1960) 
Sovnrrs  Tka«  Down  XJJS. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  African 
crisis,  Soviet  Russia  has  sought  not  to  Join 
In  dami>enlng  fires  of  discord,  but  to  add  fuel 
to  them  It  has  tried  to  set  Africans  against 
Africans,  black  men  against  wmte  men.  the 
Congolese  against  the  United  Nations.  Even 
Secretary  General  Hammarskjold,  a  diplomat 
of  cautious  words,  has  openly  criticized  the 
Soviets  for  their  troublemaking. 

There  Is  nothing  unusual  about  such  Rtis- 
slan  activities,  of  course.  From  the  time  the 
UN.  came  Into  being  at  San  Francisco  in 
1945.  Moscow  has  sought  in  every  possible 
way  to  thwart,  discredit,  and  defeat  It. 

More  than  any  other  nation,  Russia  used 
the  veto  power  to  frustrate  U.N.  action. 
Molotov,  Vishlnsky.  Malik,  and  Gromyko 
sought  to  turn  the  wx)rld  peace  forum  into  a 
hall  of  deceit,  elander.  and  demagoguery. 

The  Soviets  encouraged  the  North  Koreans 
to  invade  South  Korea  in  defiance  of  the  U.N., 
then  long  blocked  U.N.  efforts  to  win  or  end 
the  war  that  resulted.  They  defied  the  UN. 
in  Hungary,  after  crushing  the  "freedom 
revolt."  even  refusing  to  let  a  U.N.  investi- 
gating committee,  or  the  Secretary  General, 
enter  that  country.  At  the  time  of  the  Suez 
crisis,  rocket-hurling  threats  of  Khrushchev 
were  of  no  help  to  U.N.  leaders  in  trying  to 
restore  peace.  Most  recently,  when  U.N. 
representatives  went  Into  Lebanon  to  help 
that  nation  maintain  Independence,  the 
Russians  accused  the  U.N.  of  "foreign  armed 
Intervention." 

Efforts  to  hinder  the  U.N.  have  extended 
even  to  the  subsidiary  organizations,  con- 
cerned not  with  peace  and  war,  but  with 
helping  mankind  live  better  Rtissla  has 
never  contributed  its  proper  shares  finan- 
cially to  such  organizations.  When  it  has 
I>artlcipated  in  activities,  the  purjxise  has 
usually  been  to  confuse  or  propagandize. 

Thus,  from  the  start,  the  Soviets  have 
tried  to  hamper  the  United  Nations,  even  as 
they  paid  llfjservlce  to  the  organization  and 
mouthed  dedication  to  its  high  U.N.  prin- 
ciples. 

This  is  most  obvious  in  connection  with 
the  very  first  purpose  of  the  U.N..  as  set  forth 
in  article  1  of  the  charter.  This  purpose  is 
"to  maintain  international  peace  and  secur- 
ity." The  Russians  signed  this  pledge,  along 
with  all  the  others,  at  San  Francisco.  They 
constantly  talk  about  p>eace,  but  they  seem 
dedicated  to  blocking  the  U.N.  from  effec- 
tively carrying  out  this  ptirpose  for  which  it 
was  created. 


SENATE 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  August  11. 
1960) 

¥mu\\.  .\i  (iiST  12,  VM) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God.  in  the  abundance  of 
Thy  mercy,  another  day  is  added  to  the 
record  of  the  fast -hurrying  years. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  petaled  love- 
liness of  summer  flowers,  for  the  far-off 
twinkle  of  the  stars,  for  the  music  of 
crystal  streams,  the  deep  call  of  the  sea. 
the  far  stretches  of  the  plains,  and  the 
purple  majesty  of  the  mountains.  Heav- 
en and  earth  are  full  of  Thee.    O  God, 


from  whom  we  ask  so  much,  show  us 
that  most  of  what  we  need  to  seive  the 
present  age  is  ours  already  if  only  we 
would  stretch  out  the  arms  of  our  falter- 
ing faith  to  take  it. 

As  patriots,  make  us.  we  pray,  worthy 
of  the  past  and  equal  to  the  present.  To 
this  end,  plant  a  more  sensitive  under- 
standing of  our  brother's  need  in  our 
hearts.  May  the  healing  breezes  of  good 
will  to  all  men  blow  across  all  the  areas 
of  our  minds,  cleansing  our  deepest  de- 
sires of  the  dross  of  narrow  nationalism 
and  partisanship.  Make  us  prophets  of 
the  new  dawn  of  righteousness  when 
earth's  crooked  things  shall  be  made 
straight  in  the  radiant  Kingdom  of  Thine 
all-embracing  love. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.     Amen. 


of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  August  11,  1960.  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


THE  JOUKN.AL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johksoh  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nom- 
ination of  Edwin  M.  Martin,  of  Ohio,  a 
Foreign  Senice  officer  ol  clas."^  1.  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary-  of  State,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Comnutvee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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CALL  OF  THE  F-IOLL 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  cierk 
will  call  tne  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  callt'd  the  roil,  and  the 
following  Senators  an-^'.<■■-■';■fKl  to  then- 
names: 

[No.   284 

Aiken  Holland  Prouty 

Bible  Hruska  Proxmlre 

Bridges  Javlts  Randolph 

Burdlck  Johnson.  Tex      Robertson 

Bush  Keating  Russell 

Carlson  Kuchel  Saltonstall 

Clark  Lausche  Schoeppel 

Cooper  Long.  Hawaii       Scott 

Dlrksen  McClellan  Smith 

Dworshak  McGee  Stennis 

EUender  Mansfield  Symington 

Gore  Morton  Wiley 

Hartke  Murray  Young.  Ohio 

Hayden  Muskie 
Hlckenlooper      P'astore 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  .Ala.-^ka  Mr.  Gruen- 
iNG  ,  the  Senar.j;-  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kef\u\f;r  .  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr.  OM.^HONEYl  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  iMr  Hennings!  is  absent  be- 
cau.se  of  uine.s.s 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  .Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanJ  is  abtent 
on  official  business. 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senat-or  from  South  Dakota  (Mr,  Case] 
IS  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin! 
is  absent  by  lea%-e  of  the  Senate  on  oflH- 
cial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
fiRUSK.A  ni  the  chair'  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
drnt.  I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  instructed  to  invite  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

.After  .^  little  delay,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
.A-VDERSON  Mr  B^RTLETT.  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
ir^E.NNETT  .M:  BtjTLER.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
pima.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Cannon.  Mr  Capehart,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr. 
Church,  Mr  Cotton.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr  Dottglas  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr. 
Engle  Mr  Er.in  .Mr.  FoNc,  Mr.  Frear. 
Mr  FrLBRiGfiT  M:  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Green,  M:  H.^rt.  Mr  Hill.  Mr. 
HtTMPHREY  Mr,  Jackson  Mr.  Johnston 
of  South  C.ir-lina  M:  .1  ihdan.  Mr,  Ken- 
nedy. Mr  Kep=  M:  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mr  LusK,  Mr  -M\gnuson,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr  McN\MAP\  N!r  Monroney,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
.^MATHZRs.  Mr  Talmadge,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr  Williams  of  N^u-  .Jersey  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  M:  Yarborouch,  and 
Mr.  YotTNG  of  North  Dakota  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
r'.im  IS  pi'fsent. 


TKA.VSAC'TION  OF  ROUTINE 
Bl'SINE^r^vS 

By  unanimous  consent,  tiie  fnijjwing 
routine  business  was  tran.sacte'^i 


RESOLUTIONS  Ot-  NrW  V(  jF.K  COUN- 
TY CONVENTION  OF  ANCIENT 
ORDER  OF  HI  hern:  A. NS 

Mr  JAVns,  Mr,  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  of  New  York  County,  held 
in  New  York  City  on  May  19,  1960, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Annxjal  Con- 
vention or  thk  Ancient  Oroe:r  or  Hiber- 
nians. New  York  County  Convention,  on 
Mat  19,  1960,  at  the  Amxrican  Legion 
HAiL,  155  East  88th  StkeeT  New  York 
CrrY 

About  124  years  ago  a  group  of  Irish  immi- 
grants, taught  by  experience  and  hardship 
the  Joy  of  kinship,  the  strength  of  unity  and 
the  excellence  of  charity,  founded  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians  In  America  In  this 
Island  of  Manhattan, 

They  were  united  In  patriotism  to  their 
adopted  country;  in  loyalty  to  their  mother- 
land and  in  fraternal  sentiments  toward  each 
other.  The  success  of  the  society  appears  to 
be  due  to  these  guiding  principles  as  set 
forth  by  the  founders  and  In  the  wisdom  of 
their  successors  In  following  that  pattern. 

The  membership  comes  from  all  walks  In 
life.  They  represent  every  profession 
amongst  whom  are  those  who  have  fought 
the  cause  of  Irelar'l  with  pen  and  sword, 
with   voice  and   deed. 

The  organization  cooperates  with  all  Irish 
societies  In  the  city  of  New  York  In  every 
endeavor  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Irish 
race  and  has  from  its  beginning  an  unbroken 
record  of  participating  In  the  great  St 
Patricks  Day  Parade  In  the  city  of  New 
York,     t 

The  organization  may  now  look  backward 
upon  a  glorious  record  of  constant  growth 
in  numbers  and  prestige;  on  Its  many  note- 
worthy contributions  to  American-Irish  cul- 
ture; its  generous  support  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries  and  its  innumerable  charitable 
deeds 

Justly  proud  of  the  record  of  the  past  we 
are  confident  that  future  achievements  will 
reflect  credit  on  the  members  as  Americans 
and  descendants  of  the  good,  proud  people 
of  Ireland, 

We.  the  members  of  the  New  York  County 
Board  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
In  America,  representing  an  organization 
founded  in  1836  here  on  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan. In  convention  assembled  on  May  19. 
1960,  at  155  East  88th  Street,  New  York, 
adopt  the  following  resolutions : 

"Whereas  the  purposes  of  the  organization 
provide  that  we  have  unfailing  loyalty  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  Its  Consti- 
tution and  institutions: 

"That  we  aid  the  Irish  people  In  establish- 
ing a  Republic  in  the  32  counties  of  Ireland 
and  that  all  of  Its  activities  be  In  harmony 
with  the  doctrine  and  laws  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  and 

"Whereas  His  Holiness  Pope  John  XXIII 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  being  men  of  peace, 
are  endeavoring  to  calm  the  world's  present 
unrest :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  we  pledge  our  love,  loyalty 
and    devotion    to    His    Holiness    Pope    John 


XXIII,  Vicar  of  Christ  on  Earth  and  pray 
that  Ood  spare  him  and  crown  his  efforts  for 
peace  with  succeas; 

"And  that  we  assert  again  our  faithful 
allegiance  to  the  United  8tat«s  which  gave 
our  forebears  a  haven  and  a  refuge  In  dllB- 
cult  days  and  provided  opportunities  denied 
them  In  their  homeland; 

"And  that  we  pray  Ood  that  our  Illus- 
trious President  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower  have 
continued  good  health  to  continue  his  un- 
tiring efforts  to  achieve  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace;  and  be  It  further 

"Re»olved.  That  the  partition  of  Ireland, 
Imposed  by  England  In  1920  by  cutting  off 
6  of  Ireland's  32  counties  from  their  26  sister 
counties,  is  a  perpetuation  of  England  s  700 
years  of  war  against  the  Irish  and  that  Eng- 
land's army  of  occupation  cr)mmlts  dally  acts 
of  aggression  against  Irishmen  In  the  occu- 
pied 6-county  area  of  Ireland: 

"That  we  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  help  abolish  the  unjust  par- 
tition of  Ireland  and  to  help  renaove  the 
present  English  army  of  50.000  men  who  now 
occupy  northeast  Ireland  and  which  occu- 
pation has  made  It  another  police  state; 

"That  we  call  upon  our  State  Def>artment 
to  Investigate  the  political  Injustices,  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  Illegal  imprisonments 
which  an  English  created  police  state  In 
northeast  Ireland  inflicts  and  Imposes  on 
Irish  citizens  who  j*ek  freedom  for  their 
native  land; 

"'That  It  Is  the  hope  of  all  those  who  love 
freedom  and  who  believe  that  an  ancient  na- 
tion like  Ireland,  having  a  population  capable 
of  self-government,  should  receive  help  from 
the  United  States  In  gaining  full  freedom  for 
all  lu  territory  and  that  the  United  States 
should  give  equal  attention  and  treatment 
to  all  peoples  Including  the  Irish  who  make 
complaints  against  foreign  powers  of  acts 
of   oppression   and   denial   of   freedom; 

"That  we  call  upon  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  demand  that  England 
and  Its  puppet  represenutlve  acting  as  a 
government  In  Belfast,  release  from  custody 
all  Irish  political  prisoners  now  held  In  the 
Jails  of   England   and    Belfast. 

"That  we  pledge  to  support  the  people  of 
Ireland  In  their  Just  fight  to  free  their  home- 
land from  English  occupation  In  order  to 
establish  one  government  for  all  their  land 
and  to  have  Ireland  In  their  time  made  a 
nation  once  again;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  do  all  in  our  power  to 
aid  and  Improve  the  economy  of  Ireland  by 
purchasing  and  urging  the  purchase  of  Irish 
goods,  particularly  those  whose  manufac- 
turing does  not  conflict  with  Industry  In 
the  United  States;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  condemn  the  flood  of 
Indecent    literature    and    pornographic    pic- 
tures which  now  pours  through  many  chan- 
nels Into  the  hands  of  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion   and    we    exhort    the    Congress    of    the 
United  States  to  curb  this  menace." 
Harkt    M.    Htkes. 
Chairman.  Resolutions  Committee. 
jKM.t.S   J.    Comcrford, 

Chairman  of  Convention 
Martin  A    MacNamaka, 

Secretari/. 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Journeyed  to  Paris  on  May  16,  1960,  to  meet 
wir  the  heads  of  the  governments  of  France. 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  world  peace:  and 

Whereas  the  Preeldent  of  the  United  States 
undertook  this  mission  with  no  other  Intent 
than  to  secure  peace  for  the  world:  and 

Whereas  while  engaged  In  this  endeavor, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  sub- 
jected to  the  vilest  abuses  by  the  dictator 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  abuses  not  only 
Insulted  him  personally  but  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  well:  and 
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Whereas  the  force  of  these  vilifications  «ras 
such  as  to  Infuriate  any  human  being;  and 

Whereas  under  these  trying  circumstances, 
the  conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  reflected  credit  on  himself  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States:  Therefore,  be  It 
Resolted.  That  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  of  the  County  and  State  of  New 
York,  meeting  In  convention,  this  19th  day  of 
May  1960,  commend  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Integrity  and  fortitude 
displayed  by  him  on  this  occasion;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  given  the 
widest  publicity;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  "That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Hamiv  M  Hynes. 
Chairman.  Resolutions  Committee. 
James  J   CoMERroRO. 

Chairrnan  of  Convention. 
Martin     A      MacNamaka, 

Secretary. 


BILLis  1NIH0DUCEX> 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    MURRAY 

S  3836,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sara  Mlshan; 
and 

S  3837  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tal  Lam; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Enclei  : 

S  3838  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  beach 
erosion  control  off  the  shore  In  San  Diego 
County,  Calif  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kucrcl  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading,) 

By   Mr    FULBRIGHT   (by  request) 

S  3839  A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance  In 
the  development  of  Latin  America  and  In  the 
reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Fulbricht  when 
he  introduced   the  above  bill,  which   appK-ar 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    SMATHKRS 

S  3840  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
ChrzastowskI:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr   KEATING 

S  3841,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Srecko 
Kustera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BEACH     EKOSION     CONTROL.     SAN 
DIEGO  COUNTY.  CALIP. 

Mr,  KUCHEL,  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  California 
IMr,  EncleI  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize certain  erosion  control  off  the  shore 
in  San  Diego  County.  Calif.  By  rea- 
son of  the  exi>;encies  of  the  military  sit- 
uation in  that  area,  there  has  been,  I 
regret  to  say,  a  considerable  beach  ero- 
sion problem  arise  near  the  city  of 
Oceanside.  a  problem  recognized  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  bill,  were  it  to  be  approved,  would 
provide  for  the  elimination,  or  at  least 
the  control,  of  the  beach  erosion  in  and 
near  the  city  of  Oceanside,  Calif.,  caused 
by  the  necessities  of  the  national  de- 
fense. 

The  PRESIDING  '  FFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  aiiu  iippropriately  re- 
ferred. 


The  bill  (S.  3838  to  authorize  cer- 
tain beach  erosion  control  off  the  shore 
in  San  Diego  County,  Calif,,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Kuchil  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
EIngle',  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


ASSISTANCE  IN  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
LATIN  AMERICA  AND  RECON- 
STRUCTION OF  CHILE— NOTICE 
OP  HEARING 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  draft  bill  providmg  assistance 
in  the  development  of  Latin  America 
and  in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  being  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  executive  branch  and  is  de- 
sifrned  to  give  effect  to  the  request  of  the 
President  that  a  total  of  $600  million  be 
authorized  for  assistance  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  that  an  additional  $100  million 
be  authorized  for  the  mutual  security 
contingency  fund. 

In  introducing  this  bill.  I.  of  course, 
reserve  my  right  to  supp>ort  or  not  to 
supEwrt  it  or  to  prophase  amendments  of 
any  kind  that  I  believe  appropriate.  The 
bill  will  provide  an  instnoment  to  which 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  can 
direct  its  attention  in  considering  the 
President's  proposal. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  for  next  Monday 
morning.  August  15,  1960.  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  4221,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
to  hear  Under  Secretary'  of  State  Dillon 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
fen'ed. 

The  bill  (S.  3839  >  to  provide  for  assist- 
ance in  the  development  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile, 
and  for  other  purposes,  intrcxluced  by 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


PAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1960— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  projxjsed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  <S.  3758 1  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to 
provide  coverage  for  employees  of  large 
enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade  or 
service  and  of  other  employers  engaged 
in  activities  affecting  commerce,  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  under  the  act 
to  SI. 25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3758,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3758,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


FREE    ENTRY   OF  CERTAIN  MICRO- 
SCOPES—AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CARLSON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11573'  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  an  electron  microscope 
for  the  use  of  William  Marsh  Rice  Uni- 
versity of  Houston.  Tex,,  and  an  electron 
microscope  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  Medical  Center.  Denver. 
Colo.,  which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


LIMITATION  OF  TERM  WATER- 
PROOF" WHEN  APPI  TED  TO  COT- 
TON CLOTH  C'H  PABRIC— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  bill  3828,  to  limit  the 
tei-m  "waterproof  "  when  applied  to  cot- 
ton cloth  or  cotton  fabric,  the  names  of 
the  Senators  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
Bush  and  Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Saltonstall) 
be  joined  with  mine  as  cosponsors. 
Through  inadvertence,  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
Bush  1  was  omitted  from  the  first  print- 
iiog,  although  I  gladly  accepted  his  co- 
sponsorship,  as  the  Record  indicates. 

The  PRESID'ING  OFFICER.  WiUi- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  EDWIN  M,  MARTIN  TO 
BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re-. 
lations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  today  received  the  nomination  of 
Edwin  M.  Martin,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  class  1.  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  the  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  commend  the  Senate  for  its  dili- 
gence and  for  the  interest  of  Senators  in 
transacting  the  public's  business.  Thus 
far  this  week  we  have  acted  upon  a  very 
important  matter  of  relations  with  other 
nations,  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
We  had  full  and  thorough  discussion  and 
voted  upon  the  treaty.  We  notified  the 
President  of  the  result. 

Subsequently  wc  handled  one  of  the 
most  important  appropriation  bills  which 
will  come  before  the  Senate  this  session, 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill. 

Presently  we  have  before  us  the  very 
important  minimum  wage  bill,  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  It  affects  millions  of  people 
and  thousands  of  employers. 

Senators  are  making  inquiry  of  me 
about  when  we  expect  to  vote.     I  am 
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informed  there  are  a  number  of  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered  and  Ah.ch 
will  be  called  up  in  due  time. 

In  an  attempt  to  arrange  a  schedule, 
so  that  all  Senators  may  know  of  it,  I 
asked  for  a  quorum  :n  order  that  I  miiiht 
suggest  that  we  have  a  limitation  of  de- 
bate on  amendm.ents  of.  say,  2  hours  on 
each  £.mendment  and.  say,  8  hours  on  the 
bill,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  proponents  and  the  opponents. 
I  would  be  willing  to  increase  the  2  hours 
on  amendments  on  any  special  amend- 
ment Senators  have  in  mind,  if  Senators 
think  it  would  take  more  time  for  its 
considera':i'>n,  becau.'^e  ?om»^  amendments 
are  more  important  than  others.  How- 
ever, if  we  can  get  that  kind  of  a  sched- 
ule and  can  understand  it,  then  we  can 
make  plans  better  as  to  what  time  we 
come  in  and  what  time  we  go  out 

I  understand  some  Senators  need  to  be 
away  on  Saturday  Othf>r  Senators  need 
to  be  away  on  Monday  I  should  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Senate  that  we  enter  into 
an  agreement  providing  for  2  hours  of 
debate  on  amendments,  unless  there  are 
some  special  exceptions,  in  which  event 
I  would  be  glad  to  add  time  for  them: 
and  8  hours  on  the  bill,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  objec- 
tion has  been  filed  with  me.  and  I  feel 
compelled  to  reffistt-r  that  objection  at 
this  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFr'ICER,  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  explore  the  matter  further 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
from  time  to  time, 

I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent now  that  we  have  a  morning  hour. 
with  a  Ijtnitation  of  debate  of  3  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSEI  L.     Mr   President 

The  PRESIDING  OI"FICER  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr.  RUSSKLI.      M:    Pi-.^idont 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Geoi'-,ia 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  regret  very  much  to 
feel  constrained  tx»  object  to  this  request. 
but  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  iMr  Jav7ts  ha.s  served  notice  that 
he  would  call  up  in  the  morning  hour, 
when  it  would  not  be  subject  to  objection, 
a  bill  that  he  introduced  the  day  before 
yesterday,  attempting  to  write  into  law 
HkQ  provisions  of  the  Republican  Party 
tpialiarTTL  m  tlie  area  known  to  some  peo- 
ple as  civil  imhts. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  any  great 
handicap  on  the  Senate  in  not  having 
a  formal  morning  hour.  Any  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  desires  to  do  so  can  rise 
in  his  place  and,  as  an  individual,  request 
that  he  be  permitted  to  introduce  bills 
and  reque.st  to  have  matters  printed  in 
the  Record,  The  only  purpose  of  the 
morning  hour  is  to  limit  the  discussion  of 
those  matters  to  3  minutes. 

For  my  part.  I  do  not  propose  to  be 
caught  here  with  a  3 -minute  Limitation 
of  dt'bate  in  case  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  were  to  determine 
to  move  to  instruct  the  committee  to  re- 
port the  bill  in  a  matter  of.  say,  2  or  3 
days. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  the  second  reading 


could  only  be  had  by  unanimous  con- 
sent If  I  waive  that  privileef  and  agree 
to  the  pending  request,  the  Senator  fr^m 
New  York  could  have  tlie  bill  read  a  sec- 
ond time  as  a  matter  of  rit'ht 

Mr  President,  I  reuret  that  this  mat- 
ter is  .so  incessantly  injected  into  this 
session  as  to  make  this  kind  of  action 
necessary,  but  this  is  a  campaign  year, 
I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  pay  whatever 
price  is  involved  in  the  matter  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  selecting 
their  leader  for  the  next  4  years. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield "^ 

Mr  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  have  requested  the 
Senator  to  yield  only  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  what  the  Senator  has  al- 
ready said.  Any  Senator  can  secure  rec- 
ognition in  his  own  right,  to  make  any 
kind  of  a  speech  or  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  proposed  bill,  resolution,  or 
memorial,  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct,  I 
hope,  and  mdeed  I  know,  that  our  col- 
leagues will  be  considerate  of  the  rights 
of  other  Senators  and  not  take  too  long 
in  asking  unanimous  consent  for  these 
mdividual  requests. 

As  I  have  said.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
anticipate  that  this  course  would  be  nec- 
essary. At  the  time  the  Senate  went  into 
recess  in  July,  I  did  not  hear  a  single 
Senator  refer  to  the  subject  of  civil  rights 
as  an  appropriate  matter  of  discussion 
and  legislation  In  this  aftor-recess  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  We  heard  a  great 
deal  about  a  health  program  for  the  old 
people  in  this  country.  We  heard  a  con- 
siderable discussion  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill.  There  was  a  discussion  of  situs 
picketing,  education,  and  housing  bills. 
But  I  did  not  hear  a  single  word  and  did 
not  read  in  tt^e  press  a  single  suggestion 
to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
dedicate  this  short,  "bob-tailed"  session 
of  the  Senate  to  the  question  of  civil 
rights.  That  suggestion  did  not  arise 
until  after  the  conventions  were  held  and 
after  the  presidential  campaign  was  un- 
der way. 

This  proceeding  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  this  country.  When  we  are  ready  to 
consider  a  bill  that  deals  with  the  as- 
surance of  health  protection  for  the  eld- 
erly citizens  of  the  United  States,  a 
minimum  wage  program,  and  other  mat- 
ters that  I  have  discussed,  we  are  now 
asked  again  to  consider  civil  rights,  and 
to  send  down  the  drain  the  bill  for  health 
protection  for  the  elderly.  What  is  the 
point  in  discussing  the  minimum  wage 
bill  or  the  housing  biU?  What  is  the 
need  of  talking  about  aid  to  education? 
We  must  rally  to  the  cries  of  those  who 
wish  to  jmss  another  so-called  civil  rights 
bill. 

We  spent  9  weeks  this  year  in  hammer- 
ing out  a  civil  rights  bill.  When  it  passed, 
the  only  ones  who  were  not  fairly  well 
pleased  with  it  were  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  tMr  Clark  I  and  about 
two  other  Senators  who  are  on  the  ag- 
gressive side  of  the  civil  rights  Issue,  and 
the  18  Senators  from  the  Southern 
State.s — who  were  associated  with  me  in 
opposing  any  bill  whatsoever. 

The  Attorney  General  said  that  we 
had  passed  a  good  bill     The  President 


of  the  United  States  signed  it  He 
thought  it  was  a  fine  bill.  Our  distin- 
i^uished  minority  leader  took  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  lauded  it  as  a  fine  bill. 
No  one  said  then  that  we  must  imme- 
diately address  all  of  our  time  and  at- 
tention for  the  rest  of  this  yea.-  unci  t.  r 
henceforth  and  forevermore,  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  so-called  civil  rights 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSET  J.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  My  comment  must 
be  taken  somewhat  like  the  comment  I 
often  make  when  I  drive  along  Washing- 
ton Boulevard  and  say.  "That  Ls  a  very 
beautiful  home,  isn't  it?  What  it  needs 
is  a  sun  porch  and  a  carport  and  a  few 
other  things,"  It  was  a  good  home  as 
far  as  it  went,  but  It  needed  a  sun  porch 
and  a  carport.  I  tried  to  introduce  the 
two  proposals  referred  to  the  other  day, 
but  I  was  not  successful. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  not  willing  to  seek  a  solution 
to  the  problems  of  a  minimum  wage  bill, 
which  we  have  started  to  consider;  he  Is 
not  willing  to  devote  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amount  of  money  needed 
for  medical  aid  to  elderly  people,  ur  to 
draw  the  plans  necessary  for  a  housing 
bill  or  aid  to  education.  No.  he  must  at- 
tempt to  put  a  sun  porch  In  the  area  of 
civil  rights, 

Mr  President.  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  state  of  the  political  life  of  this 
country  that  strong  men  must  drop 
everything  else  and  put  a  sun  porch  on 
the  edifice  which  the  Senator  says  is  al- 
ready a  beautiful  building 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  believe  it  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  Johns  Hopkins  who  told  of 
going  through  the  agony  of  propounding 
what  he  thought  was  an  Irreducible  and 
incontrovertible  truth.  Then  when  his 
professorial  associates  knocked  hla 
statement  into  a  cocked  hat,  he  fairly 
screamed,  "Is  nothing  eternal "'' 

One  of  his  associates  said,  "Yes;  one 
thing  Ls  eternal,  and  that  Is  change  " 

There  has  been  some  change  since  we 
were  here  last  In  July. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Yes;  there  have  been 
events  that  have  changed  the  situation 
considerably.  Things  have  happened 
that  make  the  sun  porch  more  impor- 
tant in  this  area  than  the  rest  of  the 
structure,  which  Includes  the  5  million 
people  who  are  proposed  to  be  brought 
under  the  minimum  wage  bill,  or  the  20 
million  people  who  would  get  a  pay  in- 
crease by  virtue  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, or  the  15  million  elderly  i>eople 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  benefit.  While 
we  may  differ  violently  as  to  the  means 
by  which  these  things  can  be  accom- 
plished, I  believe  everyone  in  this  en- 
lightened age  wishes  to  do  something  In 
these  areas.  We  know  that  with  the 
highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has 
ever  known,  some  of  our  people — wholly 
without  their  own  fault — are  being  de- 
nied adequate  medical  care.  But  this 
matter,  and  others  I  have  enumerated, 
must  stand  aside  while  we  rush  in  to 
build  a  sun  pwrch. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  RUSSEIX.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  best  argu- 
ment was  contained  in  the  President's 
message  last  Monday,  when  he  recited  all 
these  same  measures  to  which  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  alludes,  and  then  said 
we  should  stay  on  the  job  until  it  is 
finished. 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  I  feel  constrained  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  Tlie  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which  is 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  Senate  bill  3578.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING,  Does  the  majority 
leader  still  hold  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  floor 
Is  not  held  by  any  Seixaior  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  Chair  Ls  about  to  recognize 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  1  Mr.  Prouty  1 , 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr,  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  me  to  answer  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia^ 

Mr,  PROUTY.  I  yield,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Russell!  has  named  me 
as  the  Senator  who  is  depriving  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  morning  hour,  if  that  be  a 
deprivation,  and  so  if  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  for  a  minute. 
I  should  like  to  say  something  on  the 
subject. 

It  has  not  been  my  Intention  today  to 
press  such  a  motion  as  has  been  referred 
to 

Mr.  RUSSEIJ.  If  the  Senator  makes 
that  statement,  I  will  withdraw  my 
objection. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  I  have  the  floor  myself 
now.  and  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on 
this  subject,  because  the  Senator  has 
given  us  a  real  opening  for  doing  so. 
What  is  being  put  out  to  the  country  by 
the  opponents  of  civil  rights — and  they 
are  relatively  a  minority — Ls  clear. 

The  two  measures  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  IMr  DirksenI  could  be 
passed  in  a  half  day.  They  have  been 
det>eted ;  they  have  been  corLsidered;  they 
have  been  before  the  Senate  for  months. 
There  is  very  little  question  about  them. 
What  is  being  put  out  to  the  country  is 
that  p>eople  like  myself  and  others  who 
have  deep  convictions  upon  this  subject 
are  delaying  or  digging  a  grave  for  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged,  for  minimum  wage, 
for  housing,  for  aid  to  education,  on 
which.  I  say  advisedly,  over  the  years  my 
voting  record  is  better  than  that  of  any 
dug-in  opponent  of  civil  rights.  Why? 
The  answer  is  that  a  minority — not  we 
who  are  for  civil  rights — by  talk  can  kill 
these  other  measures  The  country  must 
understand  it.  not  because  the  majority 
does  not  want  civil  rights  measures,  but 
that  the  majority  is  to  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  consider  civil  rights  in 
a    very    limited    way — not    before,    but 


equally — with  these  other  measures  that 
affect  the  lives  of  all  our  people. 

We  talk  about  the  millions  involved. 
It  is  a  fact  that  civil  rights  not  only  af- 
fects the  lives  of  many  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, but  it  affects  the  domestic  tran- 
quillity of  our  country,  and  when  we  ob- 
serve what  is  happening  in  Africa,  we 
know  it  aCfects  the  peace  of  the  whole 
world. 

Let  us  be  clear.  A  small  dug-in  mi- 
nority— not  we — in  this  Chamber  re- 
serves unto  itself  the  right  to  kill  every 
one  of  the  measures  Usted  if  we  dare  to 
bring  up  the  measure  on  civil  rights, 
which  they  oppose.  We  can  bring  up 
this  subject  at  any  time  The  Senate  on 
one  occasion  gave  a  committee  only  5 
days  in  which  to  bring  in  a  report.  We 
do  not  want  3  weeks. 

I  was  prepared  to  announce  this  morn- 
ing that  we  should  not  press  civil  rights 
at  this  particular  time,  in  view  of  our 
having  had  our  vote  earlier  in  the  week, 
in  which  the  majority  party  showed  that 
it  was  going  to  yield  to  the  small  mi- 
nority which  held  within  its  power  the 
ability  to  kill  all  measures,  if  it  chose. 
and  if  the  majority  would  not  assert  its 
right  of  Imposing  cloture,  which  is  within 
the  power  of  this  body  if  it  wishes  to 
assert  it. 

I  think  for  this  week  the  situation  is 
clear  to  the  country.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  to  prove  it  again  this  week.  There- 
fore I  state  to  the  Senate  that  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  ask  for  a  rep>ort  from  the 
committee  at  this  time,  but  we  reserve  all 
our  rights  to  Include  it  in  a  discharge 
petition,  in  an  amendment  to  a  bill,  or  in 
any  way  we  think  w^e  might  press  the 
civil  rights  issue.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell  i  has  given 
us  an  excellent  opp>ortunity  to  see  that 
the  new  technique  is  not  the  filibuster 
for  the  moment;  it  is  only  to  use  the 
shield  of  these  other  measures  which  the 
country  wants.  Let  us  see  how  long  the 
minimum  wage  bill  is  debated  Let  us  see 
how  many  votes  we  get.  Let  us  see  what 
passes  in  the  Senate  in  the  next  week  or 
so,  and  the  country  will  get  a  pretty  good 
idea  about  who  is  on  what  side  of  the 
issues  which  are  being  used  now  as  an 
excuse  for  not  dealing  with  civil  rights. 


A  DOCTOR  S  DREAM 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr  President.  I  now 
yield  to  my  distinguished  collesigue  from 
Vermont  IMr.  Aiken). 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  may  yield 
without  losing  the  floor,  so  I  may  have  2 
or  3  minutes  on  a  strictly  noncontro- 
versial  subject. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  it  is  not 
often  that  a  small  business,  born  and 
nurtured  in  the  country,  grows  to  a  size 
that  it  commands  national  attention, 
and  yet  resists  the  urge  to  move  to  a  big 
city.  Such  is  the  case  of  a  company 
that  is  now  completing  the  erection,  in 
the  heart  of  tlie  Green  Mountain  State. 


of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  modern  of- 
fice buildings  in  the  United  States. 

This  building,  the  home  office  of  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Co,,  in  Montc>elier. 
Vt  ,  has  been  referred  as  "A  Etoctor's 
Dream  — but  a  dream  come  true.  It 
was  more  than  a  century  ago  that  a 
Vermont  country  doctor,  Dr  Julius 
Dewey,  saw  heartbreaking  circumstances 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  breadwinner. 

A  man  of  determination  and  action, 
like  his  son.  Admiral  Dewey,  the  hero  of 
Manila  Bay.  Dr.  Dewey  did  something 
about  it.  He  gave  up  a  lucrative  medical 
practice  and  turned  all  his  energies  to 
pioneering  in  a  vastly  different  field  of 
human  service — the  field  of  life  insur- 
ance. He  was  a  familiar  sight  in  the 
Vermont  countryside  as  he  traveled  on 
horseback,  curing  the  sick  and  selling 
family  security  to  the  w^ell.  His  com- 
E>etent  and  conscientious  hand  guided  the 
infant  life  insurance  company — a  com- 
pany that  in  its  very  beginning  saw  life 
in.";urance  a&  a  national  need  and  be- 
came the  first  life  insurance  company  to 
designate  that  objective  in  its  corporate 
name. 

How  well  the  doctor  and  his  successors 
built  is  reflected  in  the  multi-million- 
doUar  five-storj'  building  which  will  be 
dedicated  on  October  11  of  this  year. 
The  largest  office  structure  in  northern 
New  England,  it  has  space  for  more  than 
1.000  employees  and.  tjiJical  of  native 
pride  of  product,  it  has  a  beautiful  ex- 
terior of  glass  and  stone,  the  stone  being 
the  world-famous  light  gray  granite 
from  the  nearby  Barre  quarries. 

Built  atop  a  wooded  hill  overlooking 
Vermont's  capital  city.  National  Life's 
new  home  office  gives  its  occupants  and 
visitors  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the 
Green  Mountains.  More  importantly,  it 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  no  other  insur- 
ance company  has  grown  to  such  a  size 
in  a  rural  environment 

Today  National  Life  Insurance  Co.  is 
the  9th  oldest  and  24th  largest,  in 
terms  of  assets,  amone  1  400  life  insur- 
ance companies 

It  is  only  natural  that  such  a  company 
should  reflect  its  environment,  particu- 
larly the  characteristics  of  Vermonters — 
traits  of  prudence,  self-reliance  and 
thrift.  In  fact,  the  company's  first  death 
claim,  coming  a  few  months  after  it  be- 
gan business  in  1850.  tested  the  character 
of  its  founders.  The  claim  arose  from 
the  death  of  a  policyholder  who  had  gone 
to  California  to  join  a  gold  rush — and  the 
company  officers  pledged  their  homes  and 
individual  means  to  pay  it  promptly. 

From  those  days  to  these,  the  company 
has  been  guided  by  three  basic  5X)licies: 
Unquestioned  financial  soundness;  mu- 
tuality and  equity  between  policyholders; 
low  net  cost  of  life  insurance, 

Dr,  Dewey  would  be  proud  of  his  com- 
pany today,  F\3r  today  the  comjjanys 
assets  total  nearly  S800  million,  for  today 
more  than  a  million  Americans — p>olicy- 
holders  and  beneficiaries — are  protected 
by  National  Life  insurance  for  a  total 
volume  of  over  $2,500  million,  for  today 
the  company  is  licensed  to  do  business  in 
all  50  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  today  it  has  a  nationwide  corps 
of  high -caliber  underwriters  who  follow- 
zealously    in    the    doctor's    footsteps    to 
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carry  on  his  mission:  providins;  financial 
security  and  protection  for  the  American 
home 

The  company  has  enjoyed  Its  greatest 
expansion  in  the  past  decade  or  so  par- 
ticularly as  represented  m  the  erowth  of 
its  life  insurance  in  force.  On  its  99th 
birthday  in  1949,  the  company  had  $1 
billion  of  insurance  in  force;  no  l^^ss  than 
8  years  later  it  crossed  the  $2  billion 
mark,  and  now  it  is  already  sprinting  to- 
%vard  Its  third  billion.  What  s?ives  even 
more  luster  to  this  accomplishment  is 
the  fact  National  Life  sells  no  ^toup  or 
industrial  insurance,  only  individual  life 
insurance  policies 

Prom  its  very  beainnm;,'  National  Life 
has  been  one  of  the  pioneers  of  life  in- 
surance in  America.  It  has  pioneered 
many  improvements  that  are  now  a  rei^- 
ular  feature  of  policies,  and  it  has  many 
"firsts"  in  makin?  available  new  types 
of  coverage  and  more  libera!  policy  pro- 
visions. 

The  company's  slogan.  Solid  as  the 
Granite  Hills,  '  :s  no  idle  boast  The 
character  and  intetrnty  of  National 
Life's  mana^^ement  are  reflected  :n  the 
so'undness  of  the  company's  financial 
position.  Investments  are  confined  to 
the  highest  grades  of  trust-fimd  obliga- 
tions with  broad  geographic  and  eco- 
nomic diversification  A  major  portion 
of  Its  funds  are  invested  m  real  estate 
mortgages  with  more  than  two-thirds 
of  its  present  mort.ga£re  loan  account  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration or  fully  Kuarante<^d  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration 

National  Life  was  one  of  th*^  f-.r-^t  fi- 
nanclaJ  institutions  to  buy  FHA  and  GI 
loans  on  a  national  basis  and  for  many 
years  it  heLi  m  its  investment  portfolio 
the  first  loan  made  by  FHA. 

Other  mortgage  holding—  al.-o  have 
been  carefully  selected  and  based  upon 
consei-vative  property  values.  The  bond 
portfolio  of  the  company  consists  of  U.S. 
Government  and  high  quality  munici- 
pal, public  utility  and  industrial  bonds. 
The  company  also  had  a  small  amount 
of  high  grade  preferred  and  common 
stocks  of  industrial  and  public  utility 
companies. 

Although  National  Life  ;s  locar..?d  in 
one  of  the  more  rural  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion we  find  among  the  company's  di- 
rectorate nam.es  that  carry  national  rec- 
ognition. Making  up  the  p;'f,<e.^t  'ooard 
are  these  men: 

Dr.  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  board 
chairman  and  former  company  presi- 
dent, who  headed  Dartmouth  College 
from  1916  to  1945. 

Deane  C.  Davis,  president,  who  is  cur- 
rently president  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Association  of  America. 

L.  Douglas  Meredith,  executive  vice 
president,  who  is  a  nationally  known 
lecturer  on  economics  and  finance 

Ralph  Ekiward  Flanders,  a  director  oi 
National  Life  since  1935.  who  was  ;n  the 
U  S  Senate  from  1946  to  1958. 

Edward  S  French,  dean  of  the  board, 
prominent  for  years  m  railroad  manage- 
ment in  New  England 

Lewis  Blair  'W.llianis.  a  distinguished 
banker  of  Cleveland.  Ohio 

John  R.  McLane  lawyer  and  banker 
of  Manchester.  N  H. 


La'.>rf^ncp  F  Whittetnore.  one  nf  New 
Er.^Iar.ds  top  business  leaders  for  many 
years  Mr  'Whittemore  died  2  days 
aeo — and  in  his  death  the  New  England 
busin^^s.s  community  sustained  a  .'^fvere 
lo.ss 

Ge<:)fTiey  S  Smith,  president  ol  Guard 
Trust  Com  Exchange  Bank  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

fl.uoid  D  Hodgkinson.  president  and 
general  manager  of  Wm  Filene's  Sons 
Co    of  Boston 

Dr  Joseph  G  Davidson,  international- 
ly known  chemist  and  rftir^d  vice  pre.sl- 
dent  of  Union  Carbide  &  Cartoon  Corp 

John  H.  Patrick,  prominent  Vermont 
businessman. 

Robert  S.  Gillette,  president  of  Rock 
of  Ages  Corp  .  Barre.  Vt 

In  its  110-year  life,  the  company  has 
lived  in  six  home  offices  and  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  last  three  com- 
pany buildings  are  now  owned  and  used 
by  the  Stat.e  of  Vermont  to  a<cf>mmo- 
date  an  expanding  State  government. 

Two  years  aeo,  when  the  foundation 
of  National  Life's  new  home  ofBce  was 
being  readied,  a  ceremony  of  significance 
was  h*»!d 

Johnson,  then  Governor  of 
poured  into  the  foundation 
■:'-i  from  48  States.  District  of 
and  Hawaii — a  fitting  sym- 
bolic gesture  to  the  nationwide  business 
operations  of  a  company  founded  by  a 
counti-y  doctor  in  the  Green  MounUlns 
of  Vermont. 


Josfph 
V>'rmont, 

Columbia 


ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH  OF  HENRY 
CABOT  LODGE  ON  HIS  NOMINA- 
TION  FOR   VICE  PRESIDELNT 

Mr     SALTONSTALL       Mr     President 
will  the  Senator  from  Vf'rmont  yield  to 
me   bneflv'' 

Mr  PROLT-\'  I  am  -lad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  pro- 
vided I  do  not  lose  my  r:/ht  to  the  floor 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President, 
I  wLsh  to  call  to  the  attti.tK.ii  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  country  ihf  ,>pe.'ch  made 
by  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  nomination  for  Vice  President 
at  the  Republican  Convention  in  Chicago 
recently 

Many  Senators  will  remember  Am- 
bassador Ix>dge  when  he  was  a  dLstin- 
guished  Member  of  this  bodv  Others 
have  had  occasion  to  work  with  him  In 
his  demanding  duties  at  the  United 
Nations. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  share  an  aff'-'Ction 
and  respect  for  him  which  has  been 
earned  by  a  lifetime  of  service  devoted  to 
the  public  good. 

■V^'e  in  Massachusetts  f^pi  a  special 
pride  in  his  arcompli.'^hments  There- 
fore. Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  Ambassador  Lodge's  accept- 
ance .-r^pfH-h  be  printed  m  full  at  the 
conrlu.sion  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
a3  follows: 

Speech    (r   Amp  ^.^■  \j.j«    Henrt    Cab<<t   I>  >d<;«. 

.»■   Ms--.\    :•!       •  :  ;  .     \      Ei-ri.-,,,   the    Rr.rvB- 

Licfv        Vn;T:-r>itF-sroET^TTAL        Nominatiow, 

Th'rsdat    Jf  :  t  28    19flO 

You  have  conferred  a  (?r*at  honrn-  on  mi». 

With  di;  my  hear;  I  •.har.lc  y.>u  for  your  trust. 


It  will  Impel  mo  to  expend  every  ounce  of 
energy  in  this  campaign. 

Americana  live  In  a  world  so  full  of  dan- 
gers that  we  must  counsel  togetber  about  the 
ls«iie6  with  the  greatest  seriousness  and  can- 
dor The  world  Is  dangerous  because  small 
groups  of  men  have  acquired  control  of 
enormous  resources  and  seek  to  put  them 
wholeheartedly  at  the  service  of  commu- 
nism— a  conspiratorial  cult  which  teaches 
them  that  they  must  take  over  the  world. 
When  It  becomes  obvious  to  them — as  I  be- 
lieve It  has — that  attempu  to  do  so  by  mUl- 
tary  force  will  bring  about  their  own  devas- 
taUon,  they  resort  to  threau.  hate  propa- 
ganda, and  midnight  treachery  Thus,  we 
could  In  theory  loee  our  country  In  two  ways: 
Either  all  at  once,  by  all-out  nuclear  war.  or 
gradually  by  being  Uolated  and  nibbled  to 
death. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  going  to  loee  our 
country.  We  are  goln«  to  keep  our  country. 
More  than  that,  we  are  going  to  advance, 
using  the  strengths  and  the  talents  which 
Ood  gave  us  to  build  a  world  In  which  free- 
dom will  be  secure;  a  world  In  which  the 
rights  of  small  nations  will  b#«  r»^fK'  -i-a.  a 
world  of  open  societies  which  practice  i-jier- 
ance  and  are  truly  devoted  to  the  dignity  of 
man. 

Thiij.  w«  approach  the  future,  not  smug  or 
self -satisfied,  not  claiming  for  ourselves  any 
superman  virtues;  but  thankful  that  we  are 
Just  finishing  8  full  years  in  which,  under 
that  great  world  leader  and  great  spirit,  the 
leadership  nf  Dwlghi  Elsenhower,  many  good 
things  have  been  done  in  which  we  can  take 
honest  pride  Ttiey  are  8  years  in  whu  h  .ur 
hou*e  has  been  put  In  order,  our  Nati  n  has 
grown  stronger,  and,  although  the  world  la 
full  of  danger  and  mystery,  peace  in  certain 
specific  ways  appears  to  be  a  llttJe  cloeer. 

I  point  to  these  specifics: 

The  fact  that  Americans  are  not  now  In 
combat  anywhere  In  the  world — because  the 
UN  Is  able  to  take  steps  to  avoid  war 

The  fao*  that  Chairman  Khru.shrher  In 
spitp  of  hiB  threats,  recognizes  and  nnw  pub- 
licly states  that  a  nuclear  war  would  be  a 
disaster  for  the  Rusalana  "incomparably  mure 
appalUi.g"  -h  in  World  War  11— which  Stalin 
would  never  .idmlt 

A.  1  the  fact  that  In  8  years  the  United 
NAMons— wl»h  our  faithful  and  en^reetlc 
'>:ick:ng — haj*    had    a  great   growth    in    influ- 

»•[;.••» 

This  Influence  enabled  the  United  N  "  • 
with  active  American  leadership,  to  piay  h 
decisive  pari  In  snufllng  out  the  potential 
wars  which  menaced  the  world  at  Suez  In 
1956;  m  Lebanon  In  1958;  In  Laos  In  1959; 
and  m  the  C'^n«-^  w''h!n  the  last  2  weeks 
where  that  frre«t  American.  Ralph  Bunche, 
hiU!  given  such  brilliant  leadership. 

With  all  thU  m  the  background  and  with 
far-reaching  chttnges  nhea.l  *e  wUtx  Uj  [jer- 
suade  our  feliuw  c;i:2fiLg  to  entrust  us  with 
the  conduct  of  the  U  S  Oovernmei.t.  To 
that  end  we  confidently  ofTer  them  a  pro- 
gram and  a  man. 

Our  program,  expressed  In  our  platform. 
mAkes  clear  that  we  must  build  a  fu'ure  In 
which  the  American  people  wi;i  need  to  make 
greater  common  efforts  to  defend  their  free- 
dom and  to  make  It  flourish 

First,  we  shall  continue  and  strengthen 
the  military  power — Including  the  over- 
whelming economic  power  in  back  of  It — 
which  guarantees  that  no  nation  will  ever 
dare  attack  us. 

Then,  secondly,  we  must  constantly  Im- 
prove the  kind  of  community  we  have  hfre 
In  America  so  that  the  world  will  know  that 
we  practice  what  we  preach — that  we  care 
deeply — that  our  children  be  well  educaU-d. 
that  the  Infirm  and  the  aged  be  rare<!  tur; 
tliat  our  farmers  have  the  future  to  which 
their  llfe-glvlng  work  entitles  them,  that  our 
material  resources  be  conserved;  that  there 
be  work  and  wages  for  all:  that  people  can 
live  their  lives  In  our  cities  in  health  and  re- 
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pose;  and  that  there  rire  never-ending  op- 
portunities for  yo  iUi 

Third.  It  Is  imporat.ve  U,  pr  >gress  It.  the 
field  of  human  rights  fi.  that  mec  and  women 
In  our  land  be  rec^^nlz^o  'n  iheir  )ndlvldi;u. 
merits  without  prejudice  because  of  race. 
creed  or  color.  This  recognition  Is  a  matter 
of  justice  at  home  But  our  Interests 
abroad — In  a  world  where  four-fifths  of  hu- 
man beings  are  not  of  the  white  race — de- 
mand that  we  show  America  as  she  is  and 
should  be. 

Within  the  prudent  limits  of  our  own  re- 
sources we  can  help  other  nations  In  the  old 
spirit  of  the  American  pioneers — the  neigh- 
bor who  helps  not  out  of  selfish  calculation 
but  t>ecausc  he  likes  his  fellow  man.  Help 
given  in  the  spirit  of  partnership  can  do 
more  than  larger  amounts  handed  out  as  a 
matter  of  arrogant  calculation. 

We  must  do  all  these  things  while  safe- 
guarding the  purchasing  power  of  our  dol- 
lar, while  relentlessly  ferreting  out  waste, 
while  Insisting  on  ereclent  management,  and 
while  encouraging  still  further  the  high  pro- 
ductivity of  our  working  men  and  women. 
Thtia,  we  shall  make  the  most  of  our  marvel - 
oiu  system 

Can  we  do  all  that'  Of  course  we  can. 
We  can  afford  to  do  whatever  we  need  to  do. 
In  brief,  such  Is  our  program  In  this  cam- 
paign. 

But  we  offer  more  than  a  program;  we 
offer  a  man  to  carry  It  out.  We  offer  Rich- 
A«D  NiKow  He  Is  a  remarkable  human  being. 
He  is  enormously  energetic  and  vital;  he  Is 
uniquely  experienced  In  government,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  foreign  affairs;  he  Is 
Immen.sely  Intelligent  and  taleDte<i.  he  re- 
veres deeply,  and  expresses  forcefully  the 
strength  of  America  and  American  Ideals. 
He  stands  out  In  any  grovip  of  persons  gath- 
ered together  for  a  serious  purpose  He  Is 
tough  minded;  he  does  not  get  rattled;  he 
Is  firm  In  the  right. 

He  Is  not  merely  experienced  In  the  arts  of 
domestic  politics  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  in- 
ternal questions  On  his  experience — on  his 
talents — I  submit  that  there  is  no  man  In 
America  who  could  represent  us  In  the  tur- 
moil of  a-orld  politics — and  I  specifically  In- 
clude the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the 
Communist  empire — as  Hici!  k%d  Nix.<n  would 
do. 

My  fellow  Auicrlcaas.  the  basic  contest  in 
the  world  U  no  old-fashioned  traditional 
partisan  rivalry  between  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats  The  basic  cnntej^t  Is  the 
life  and  death  struggle  betwr-rn  rh*-  romn.ii- 
nlsts  on  the  one  hand  and  those  wh  insist 
on  being  free  on  the  other  This  is  *hat 
gives  this  elecuou  of  1660  its  compeiUng. 
overwhelming  Importance  to  us  and  to  the 
world.  It  Imposes  on  us  all  the  duty  to  give 
nothing  less  than  our  very  ablest,  our  most 
experienced,  our  most  talented  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  our  country. 

Lastly — and  most  fundamentally — we  must 
do  niithing  less  than  our  best  in  the  spirit 
in  which  we  act.  Ultimately,  we  will  win 
the  world  struggle  on  a  spirit uai  basis — or 
victory  will  elude  us 

We  must,  therefore  !>'•  true  to  otir  own 
Ideals:  First  to  our  po?iticaI  herltagre  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  tells  us 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  en- 
titled to  life,  liberty,  and  Uie  piirsiilt  of  liap- 
plness — happiness  as  the  Individual  sees  It 
and  not  as  some  goverruncnt  prepares  for 
him 

Then  we  must  strive  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
of  our  religious  heritage  which  tells  us.  In  the 
words  of  the  great  Hebrew  pr  ipbet  MIcrth. 
to  "do  Justly.  lo\e  mer  y  .md  wr1>:  humbly 
with  thy  Ood;"  or  as  the  New  Testjixnent, 
that  we  are  our  brother  s  keeper  .ii.d  hut  we 
must  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves 

With  these  truths  In  our  hearts  we  do  not 
need  to  rend  our  parment^  and  lament  that 
we  have  no  natlf^na!  purpo.se  We  hare  the 
most  glorious  purposes  of  any  nation  In  hls- 
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tory  Purposes  which  a«  Lincoln  said  give 
"hope  for  the  world  for  all  future  time  " 
T'l  live  up  to  those  purposes  In  thl?  world 
".'  danger — to  care  deeply  and  enthusias- 
ticahy  fur  them — should  be  our  great  prlvi- 
le^re  ;ind  joy. 

That  is  the  spirit  that  summons  Richard 
Nixon  It  Is  a  gixKl  spirit  for  Americans — 
and  for  free  men  wherever  they  may  be 

In  that  spirit,  we  submit  our  program  and 
our  candidacies  to  the  American  people 


FAIR    LABOR    .'STANDARDS    AMEND - 
ME.VTS   OP"   1960 

Mr  HOIXAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me 
for  an  observation? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  provided  I  do  not 
lose  my  rlcht  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLI.AND.  Several  Senators 
have  asked  me  what  the  prospects  are 
with  reference  l-o  the  consideration  of 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  measure, 
the  wage  and  hour  matter,  which  I  shall 
OfTer  I  have  tried  to  tell  the  Senators 
individually,  but  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  to  state  now,  where  all  Senators 
may  hear,  what  the  situation  is,  as  I 
understand. 

First,  there  is  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  myself  or  anyone  else  to  hold  up 
a  vote  on  the  amendment.  Second,  we 
are  advised  by  the  distinpuished  Sena- 
tors from  New  Hampshire  that  they 
must  be  in  their  State  on  Saturday  be- 
cause of  a  funeral  which  they  feel  they 
must  attend  I  understand  also  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  a  wedding  in  his  family, 
which  he  feels  he  must  attend. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  is  a  graduation,  as  I  told  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  A  graduation.  I 
have  reported  the.^e  matters  to  the 
majority  leader.  I  am  sorry  he  is  not 
present  to  make  any  announcement  he 
feels  he  should  make,  and  which  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  able  to  make  later 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  been  advised 
by  the  two  Senators  from  South  Carolina 
that  the  State  convention  of  their  politi- 
cal party  will  convene  in  tlieir  State 
next  Monday,  and  that  they  both  expect 
to  be  there  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  as  a 
matter  of  necessity. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  which  would  hold  up  the 
possibility  of  a  vote  after  next  Monday 
I  am  certainly  not  disposed  to  even  ask 
that  a  vote  be  held  up  longer  than  that 
time. 

I  can  speak  only  for  myself,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  the  majority  leader  is  not 
here.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  in  view 
of  the  interest  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, which  affects  ver>-  vitally  all  the 
Main  Street  merchants  in  our  country. 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  ail  the 
service  groups,  in  the  same  way.  that 
there  will  be  any  disposition  on  Uie  part 
of  either  leader  or  anyone  else  in  the 
Senate  to  try  to  force  a  vote  until  Sen- 
ators who  wi.sh  to  be  heard  on  this  mat- 
ter can  be  here  and  have  their  votes 
cast  So  far  as  I  know,  therefore,  the 
matter  will  probably  be  held  up  until 
Tuesday  of  next  week. 


Mr.  CL.^RK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieW 

Mr  HOLLAND     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  appreciate  the  consid- 
eration of  my  pood  friend  from  Florida 
for  other  Members  of  the  Senate.  How- 
ever. I  see  on  the  floor  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  He  will  recall  that  there 
was  importi-nt  business  before  tlie  Senate 
.s.'iortly  before  tlie  recess,  when  we  were 
called  upon  to  attend  a  funeral  m  Penn- 
sylvania. No  consideration  of  any  sort 
was  piven  to  our  situation.  We  were  told 
to  obtam  live  pairs.  Votes  were  taken  in 
our  absence.  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  go  ahead  with  its  business  and 
not  be  held  up  by  private  situations  of 
Members  of  the  Senate,  whether  they  be 
weddings,  graduations,  or  funerals  I 
would  regret  very  much  if  this  most  im- 
portant business  of  the  Senate  in  this 
short  session,  or  what  my  friend  from 
Greorgia  [Mr.  Russell,  has  called  this 
bobtailed  session,  were  to  be  delayed  and 
we  were  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing until  Tuesday  because  of  the  pri- 
vate convenience  of  a  lew  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  wiH 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  again 
briefly  to  mc,  so  that  I  may  make  a  reply 
to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield,  with  the  same 
understanding. 

Mr  HOLLAND  In  the  lir!-t  place,  my 
amendmerit  l^as  not  been  ofTered  Ln  the 
next  place,  there  are  several  Senators 
who  have  notified  me  that  they  expect  to 
speak,  some  of  them  for  the  amendment 
and  some.  I  regret  to  say.  against  the 
amendment. 

I  know  of  two  or  three  rather  long 
speeches — not  lengthy  from  the  stand- 
point of  permanently  holding  us  up.  but 
from  the  standpoint  that  they  are  2  or  3 
hours  long — that  Senators  expect  to 
make.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  reasonable 
to  anticipate  that  on  amendments  as 
far  reaching  as  these  are  a  vote  could  be 
leached  before  Tuesday  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  felt  that  the  Senate  would 
want  to  take  that  into  consideration,  as 
well  as  the  necessary  absence.-^  "^hich 
have  been  mentioned. 

The  reason  for  my  announcement  is. 
first,  to  disclose  every  fact  I  know  of  to 
my  fellow  Senators:  second.  :1  there  are 
others  who  have  situations  confronting 
them  they  may  certainly  announce  them. 
If  there  are  Senators  who  feel  we  should 
proceed  rather  ruthlessly  as  our  friend 
from  Pemipylvania  has  suece.^ted.  and  go 
ahead  and  vote  in  the  absence  of  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  be  heard  on  this  im- 
portant matter,  they  can  so  indicate. 

I  hope  there  will  be  none  quite  so  ruth- 
less as  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
irom  Ptnn.'-vivania  has  indicated  he 
would  be  under  those  circumstances.  I 
am  .simply  trying  to  pass  on  to  Senators 
information  I  hr.ve.  without  going  around 
and  butttinholing  each  of  them,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  to  all  of  them,  includ- 
ing the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  had  asked  me — he  was  one 
of  tliose  who  had  inquired  of  me — and 
whom  I  had  told  I  would  expect  to  an- 
swer m  this  way 

Mr  CK^RK.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida IS  correct. 
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INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
f;om  Connecticut  provided  I  do  not  lose 
the  floor 

Mr  BUSH  M:-  President,  'repeated 
assaults  have  been  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  Democratic  Senators,  and 
other  persons,  on  the  so-called  tight- 
money,  high-interest-rate  policy  of  this 
administration.  I  recently  pointed  out 
that  those  charges  are  false,  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  facts,  are  made  to 
confuse  the  public,  and  are  for  presumed 
partisan  political  advantage.  Such  as- 
saults have  been  made  to  injure  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  m  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
I    istration. 

A  few  days  aeo,  in  referring  to  this 
subject.  I  pointed  out  the  relatively  low- 
interest  rates  wh:ch  obtain  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  all  the  other 
free  nations  I  referred  to  a  study  made 
by  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  That  study  was  discussed  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  m  an  editorial  pub- 
lished by  that  newspaper  earlier  this 
week,  which  I  placed  in  the  Record  at 
that  time 

For  the  information  of  the  Senators 
and  others  who  may  read  the  Record — 
and  I  hope  many  people  will  read  the 
article — I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  Prime  Loan  Rates  in  the 
World  Today,  ■  published  in  the  First 
National  City  Bank  monthly  letter  of 
August  1960 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prime  L<j.\n  Rates  in  the  World  Today 
The  accompanying  table,  which  brtnga  up 
to  date  a  similar  compilation  published  In 
the  July  1957  issue  of  this  letter,  shows  com- 
mercial bank  prime  loan  rates  In  59  coun- 
tries- These  are  the  lowest  rat«s  at  which 
business  Arms  .r  the  highest  credit  standing 
can  borrow  fr-m  banks  on  an  unsecured 
ba^Ls  M."tjor  business  flrma  occasionally  may 
be  able  to  borrow  at  lower  Interest  costs 
where  an  open  market  tn  ■'commercial  paper" 
exists,  out  the  volume  of  funds  available  In 
these  markets  is  limited  and  such  borrow- 
ings lack  the  aexibllity  of  bank  loans. 

It  mxist  be  borne  In  mind  that  money  la 
frequently  scarce  at  the  banks'  minlmxun 
rates  Most  borrowers  able  to  obtain  funds 
must  pay  higher  rates  In  many  countries. 
there  are  comn-.issions  and  other  arrange- 
ments which  ir.crease  the  cost  of  borrowing. 
The  efTec-ive  interest  costs  thus  are  generally 
higher  than  the  rates  shown  In  the  table; 
for  a  number  of  countries  the  posted  rates 
are,  in  fact,  nominal. 

Prime  loan  rates  of  5  percent,  as  In  the 
United  States,  prevail  m  very  few  other  coun- 
tries Rates  of  6  to  8  percent  are  quite  fre- 
quent even  in  countries  with  developed 
money  markets  Since  last  June,  the  prime 
rate  has  been  at  6^2  percent  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  following  the  increase  in  the  of- 
r.cial  discount  rate  from  5  t<.)  6  percent. 

Here,  a  less  restrictive  Federal  Reserve 
policy  evidenced  In  a  half-point  discount 
rate  cut  in  June  created  some  stir  of  expec- 
tation that  the  5-percent  commercial  bank 
prime  loan  rate  i  m  effect  since  September  1 
1959  1  might  be  cut.  However.  banK  re- 
sources, curtailed  by  depjoeit  contraction, 
remained  too  scarce  to  Justify  general  loan 
rate  reductions 


Interest  rates  today  seem  high  when  con- 
trasted with  the  extremes  of  the  past  three 
decades  of  cheap  money  But  the  artificially 
low  rates  were  made  possible  only  by  a  con- 
tinuous creation  of  money,  which  in  t\irn 
brought  about  price  and  cost  Inflation,  eco- 
nomic distortions,  and  waste,  as  well  as 
seemingly  unmanageable  balance-of-pay- 
ment  strains.  In  the  past  15  years,  nation 
after  nation  has  accepted  the  Idea  that  there 
Is  no  Inherent  virtue  In  cheap  money  and 
that  Interest  rates  should  be  flexible  so  as 
to  bring  the  demand  for  loanable  funds  into 
a  sustainable  balance  with  supply. 

PYee  dynamic  economies  continuously  re- 
quire vast  amounts  of  capital,  which  in  turn 
depend  upon  adequate  saving.**  The  price 
of  capital — the  rate  of  interest — therefore 
has  an  essential  function  to  i>erform  in  a  free 
society. 

The  Interest  rate  Is  neither  the  hero  nor  the 
villain.  It  Is  the  end  result  of  manifold  in- 
fluences permeating  our  entire  economic  life. 
The  cost  of  borrowing  can  be  reduced,  with- 
out Injurloiis  effects  on  the  economy,  only  if 
the  Nation's  monetary  and  flscal  affairs  are 
handled  responsibly. 

Prime  loan  rates 
(In  percent) 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  provided  I  do  not  lose 
the  floor 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader.  I 
have  an  inquiry  to  make  which  is  a  sort 
of  follow-up  to  the  observations  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland]. 

I  have  accepted  an  Invitation  to  ad- 
dress the  national  convention  of  the  As- 
sociation of  District  Attorneys  on  Satur- 
day evening  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
cancel  that  obligation.  However.  I  noted 
that  the  Senate  was  not  kept  in  session 
last  evening,  in  order  that  the  majority 
leader's  leader  might  go  to  New  York 
and  engage  in  a  political  foray.  I  won- 
dered just  how  far  we  would  go  in  this 
session  to  permit  other  Senators  to  have 
time  of!  for  purposes  of  their  own 

The  Senate  is  considering  a  minimum 
wage  bill.  I  am  prepared  to  stay  here 
constantly,  day  and  night,  or  whenever 
the  leadership  feels  we  should  be  In  ses- 
sion; but  I  make  the  point  that  when 
the  author  of  the  bill  is  permitted  to 
spend  a  minimum  of  time  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  and  is  permitted  to  leave 
a  session  of  the  Senate,  and  the  whole 
Senate  is  taken  out  of  session  in  order 
that  he  may  do  that,  it  seems  to  me  no 
more  than  fair  that  consideration  be 
given  to  some  of  us  who  have  some  other 
obligations  in  the  evening 

I  ask,  entirely  for  my  own  informa- 
tion, what,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  is  to 
happen  at  this  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President.  I 
may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  that  so  far  as  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is  con- 
cerned, he  has  performed  his  duties  ef- 
fectively and  well.  As  the  author  of  the 
bill,  he  made  the  Introductory  remarks 
concerning  that  measure  He  has  been 
in  attendance  as  often  as  most  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  during 
the  discussions  of  the  measure 

I  point  out  that  on  yesterday  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDvi-ATERl  held  the  Hoor  for  4 '/a 
or  5  hours.  This  point  ought  to  be  inter- 
esting to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
He  mentioned  that  perhaps  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  we  were  holding  up  the  con- 
sideration of  this  important  proposed 
legislation.  However,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  between  25  and  40  amendments  to 
offer  to  the  minimum  wage  bill.  Until 
this  time,  no  amendment  has  as  yet  been 
offered  for  the  Senate  to  consider. 
Therefore,  if  there  is  any  delay  in  the 
consideration  of  the  minimum  wage  bill. 
I  am  afraid  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  will  have  to  bear  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility. 

Furthermore,  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  was  proposed  today  which 
would  provide  for  2  hours  of  debate  on 
each  amendment  and  8  hours  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  No  Senator 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  objected.  So  I 
should  say.  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  it  is 
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up  to  all  of  a^  to  get  down  to  what  a  cer- 
tain individual  calls  the  people's  busi- 
ness. We  ought  to  meet  on  Saturdays 
We  ought  to  be  here  regardless  of  the 
particular  situations  affecting  us  as  in- 
dividual Senators. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  entirely  and  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  that  statement.  I 
am  prepared  to  remain  here  I  think 
most  Senators  are.  However,  Uiey  take 
exception — I  am  not  the  only  one— to 
adjourning  or  recessing  the  Senate  In 
order  that  one  Senator,  and  one  Senator 
only,  may  suit  his  own  convenience  and 
be  away,  and  not  have  anything  happen 
w  hile  he  is  away. 

It  strikes  me  that  If  this  Is  to  be  done, 
the  same  consideration  should  be  given 
to  other  Senators  as  was  given  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr  KzNNEDYi  last  evening,  when 
the  session  was  called  off  in  order  that 
he  might  make  a  political  foray  into  the 
great  State  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  In  part 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  jield? 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  provided  I  do  not  lose 
the  floor. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  dLstinc^ulshed  Junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  has  noted,  said 
various  thirigs  with  respect  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  said  yesterday  that 
he  is  not  busy;  that  he  is  prepared  to 
stay  here  this  fall,  if  It  should  be  neces- 
sary. I  am  glad  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  willing  to  stay  here  this 
fall  if  it  should  t>e  necessary.  I,  of 
course,  am  willing  to  assume  that  he  is 
willing  to  stay  on  his  owti  terms,  on  terms 
which  Include  a  limited  aigenda;  a  per- 
sonally picked  shopping  list. 

I  wish  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  were  willing  to  stay  here 
to  consider  other  measures  a^  recom- 
mended by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  consider  a  civil  riphts 
measure,  which  ha.s  been  discussed  by 
many  Senators.  However,  it  is  reassur- 
ing to  know  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Mas-sachusctt-s  is  willing  to 
stay  here  at  all.  and  tliat  he  is  willing 
to  stay  here  this  fall. 

The  very  noble  declaration  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ma.s.sachusctts, 
which  I  applaud,  that  he  ua.-;  willing  to 
stay  here  all  fall,  apparently  meant  un- 
til 5:30  yesterday  afternoon.  Whether 
or  not  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  Information  from  the  ma- 
jority leader  which  the  re.'^t  of  us  did  not 
have.  I  do  not  know  I  know  that  I 
personally  remained  m  attendance  m 
the  expectation  that  there  might  be  some 
quorum  calls  or  some  votes  I  am  ."^t:!!  m 
the  dark  as  to  whether  there  wil!  he  any 
quorum  calls  or  votes  today  or  on  Mon- 
day or  on  any  other  day.  I  assume  there 
are  some  Senators  who  know  more  than  I 
do  about  that,  and  v.ho  will  be  able  to 
make  speeches  of  a  political  nature  or 
otherwise. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating  1  has  said  that  he  was  not 
able  to  fulfill  a  speaking  engagement 
yesterday.  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
Vice    President     turned    down     several 


rather  important  engagements  he  hfa.d 
last  rught  because  lie  wa.s  not.  let  us  say. 
pnvy  tu  the  plan.":  of  the  majority  leader. 
It  .seems  ha.-dly  fair  that  .some  persons 
are  pri%T  to  those  plar..^  and  others  are 
not.  Apparently  some  Senators  may 
disappear  and  make  speeches,  while 
others  may  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Presideiit  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  just  a  momf-m  I 
had  several  opportunities  to  make 
speeches  last  night,  tonight,  and  on  Mon- 
day. I  am  not  without  some  amount  of 
correspondence  along  these  lines.  I  de- 
plore the  difficulty  which  those  of  us 
have  who  are  not  in  the  majority  leader's 
confidence  in  finding  out  just  exactly 
what  is  going  on  here. 

If  we  are  not  to  vote  until  Tuesday, 
at  lea.st  I  should  like  to  know  that.  I 
have  engagements  which  are  important 
to  me  to  keep.  Incidentally,  nxv  family 
would  like  to  know  where  I  am  going 
to  be,  but  I  am  unable  to  advise  them. 
Various  people  want  me  to  appear  for 
meetinps,  but  I  am  unaoie  to  advi.se 
them 

If  one  Senator  is  going  to  be  advised, 
so  that  he  may  trip  merrily  off  to  greener 
political  fields — assuming  that  there  are 
any  political  fields  greener  than  the  Sen- 
ate— would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  rest 
of  us  likewise  to  be  privy  to  this  kind  of 
information? 

If  we  are  not  going  to  vote  tomorrow 
or  Monday.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  be 
.so  advised.  If  we  are  going  to  vote  then, 
I  am  willing  to  t>e  here.  I  join  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ma,"^- 
sachusetts  IMr.  KennkdyI  in  my  entire 
willingness  to  remain  here  all  this  fall. 
If  he  does.  That  would  improve  the  at- 
tendance record  of  both  of  us.  and  I 
would  be  delitrhtfKl  to  proceed  in  accord 
with  his  wishes 

Mr.  DIRKSET'J  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Penn.'^ylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  just  a  moment.  Be- 
fore I  yield,  I  should  likt  to  reque.-t  il.e 
printing  of  two  items  in  the  Record. 
One  of  them  is  a  statement  on  the  mat 
ter  about  which  I  have  .iust  .spoken  I 
ask  that  the  statemt  nt  bf-  rrintrd  at 
this  point  in  the  Rec  opd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Candidate   Kennitiy    C.^NNOT   Have   It   Both 

Wats — Statement     by     Senator     Scott 

We  have  heard  much  t&lk  in  recent  days 
about  the  need  for  bold  and  Imaginative 
national  leadership.  Much  of  this  agitation 
emanated  during  July  from  Los  Angeles,  and 
indeed,  many  pious  statements  about  the 
neceaslty  for  vigorous  leadership  has  ema- 
nated from  the  Junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Unfortunately.  J\ist  when  tlie  Senate 
might  have  been  able  to  benefit  from  exam- 
ples of  this  sort  of  guidance  from  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Masfiachusetts.  he  has  been 
embarrassingly  absent.  His  ability  to  absent 
himself  from  our  deliberations  Just  at  the 
time  when  he  could  make  a  contribution  to 
the  work  of  the  Senate,  just  when  he  could 
exhibit  before  the  Nation  his  qualities  of 
leadership,  must  give  friend  and  loe  alike 
cause  to  pause  and  wonder. 

Of  course,  the  absentee  record  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massac!. u.-^etts  Is  r.'irhlr.p  new. 
As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  was  not  recorded  on  17P  out  of  604 


votes — or  29  percent  of  the  time  That 
seemed  pretty  bad  at  the  time,  but  It  pale* 
into  Insignificance  alongside  his  Senate  per- 
formance. 

According  to  my  ftgurej^  the  Jtn.i'>r  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  had  an  avifu:;y 
tough  time  this  year  making  it  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  votes  In  fact,  out  of  159 
rollcalls  In  the  Senate  this  year,  from  Jan- 
uary 7  to  June  20.  he  missed  120.  This  Is 
an  astounding  75  percent 

I  realize  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  had  other  things  on  his  mind 
In  recent  months.  In  pursuit  of  other  goals 
It  Is  perhaps  understandable  why  he  has 
found  It  unable  to  participate  fully — and 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  leadership — In 
Senate  deliberations  on  such  matters  he  may 
regard  as  trivial,  such  as  the  civil  rights  of 
our  citizens,  or  expenditures  for  national 
defense,  or  the  formulation  of  our  foreign 
policy,  or  such  things  as  legislation  on  hous- 
ing, depressed  areas,  and  so  on  endlessly. 

However,  I  think  the  American  people 
deserve  to  know  the  facts  about  this  absen- 
tee record,  because  It  is  a  legitimate  part  of 
their  evaluation  of  the  qualifications  and 
performance  of  the  national  candidates  this 
fall.  The  American  people  ought  to  know 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  one  of  the  worst  attendance  records  of 
any  Senator  in  recent  memory. 

Certainly  none  of  us  would  want  to  give 
a  promotion  to  a  secretary  In  our  offices  who 
had  failed  to  show  up  29  percent  of  the  time 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  then  In  the  most 
recent  year  hadn't  put  In  an  app>earajice  75 
percent  of  the  time.  In  any  other  line  of 
endeavor,  an  absentee  record  like  that  would 
be  solid  grounds  for  a  firing  or  at  least  a 
demotion — yet  the  junior  Se:iator  from 
Massachusetts  dares  to  use  this  as  a  basis 
for  asking  the  American  people  to  promote 
him   to  the  highest  office  In   the  land. 

Just  last  night — when  this  special  session 
was  only  4  days  old — the  Senator  saw  fit  to 
leave  and  fly  up  to  New  York  for  more  poli- 
ticking. Here  we  have  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion called  at  the  behest  of  the  partner  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Masi>ac.hu&ett8  and 
we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  bill  for  which  he 
IS  the  floor  leader — and  where  Is  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mass&chusettb?  He  has  cer- 
tainly spent  a  minimum  amour.!  of  time  on 
his   minimum   wage  bill. 

Tlie  time  h;is  come  fcM-  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  tC'  demonstrate  he 
means  what  he  says  when  he  demands  lead- 
ership. The  time  has  come  for  him  to  pay 
attention  to  his  .Senate  duties,  rather  than 
making  national  legislation  take  a  back 
seat  to  his  political  aspirations.  The  Amer- 
ican people  will  he  watching  and  waiting  to 
see  what  kind  of  a  performance  will  be  forth- 
coming from  the  Junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 


LABOR  SECRETARY  MITCHELL'S 
REPORT  POINIS  TO  NEED  FOR 
PENSION  WELFARE         AMEND- 

MENTS-STATEMENT    EY      SENA- 
TOR SCOTT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  me  on  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell's  re- 
port on  the  first  18  months  of  oj^eration 
of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
clo.'^ure  .Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Labor  SEmrTART  MrrcHFLLs  Report  Points 
TO    Need    for    Pfnsion.    We.J'arz    Amend- 

ME.NTS STATrMtNT   FY    SEH.^T^   R    SC'-TT 

Secretary  of  ljab<-)r  James  P  Mitchell  s  re- 
port on  the  first  18  months  of  operation  of 
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the   Welfare    and    Pension    Plans    Disclosure 
Act  was  made  public  yesterday. 

It  clearly  piolnts  up  the  urgent  need  for 
amendments  to  that  act.  That  report  sup- 
ports beyond  a  doubt  President  Elsenhower's 
misgivings  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  law 
when  he  signed  the  bill  In  August  1958 

At  that  time  the  President  listed  five  ma- 
jor deficiencies  In  the  law  and  Indicated  that 
he  was  approving  the  act  only  "because  It 
establishes  a  precedent  of  Federal  responsi- 
bility in  this  area.  It  does  little  else."  He 
further  declared  that  "if  the  bill  Is  to  be 
at  all  effective  It  will  require  extensive 
amendment  at  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress." 

In  the  first  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
I  introduced  a  bill  iS.  2550)  to  carry  out  the 
President's  recommendations  to  give  life  and 
spirit  to  the  law.  My  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
as  a  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committees  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  /■ 

That  subcommittee  has  failed  to  act  on 
this  legislation.  This  is  misleading  millions 
of  Americin  workers  into  assuming  that  the 
action  of  Congress  taken  in  1958  gives  them 
adequate  protection  for  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  are  annually  received  and  dis- 
bursed by  the  many  thousands  of  welfare  and 
f>enslon  pi^ns. 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  which 
accompanies  today's  report  states  that  "to 
continue  the  law  in  Its  present  form  In  the 
belief  that  It  asstu-es  adequate  protective 
safeguards  Is  a  shameful  Illusion."  The  un- 
fortunate condition  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  finds  himself  Is  best  described  by 
the  following  examples: 

1  The  number  of  plan  descriptions 
(142,500)  which  have  been  filed  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  be  made  available 
for  public  disclosure  is  many  thousands 
short  of  the  number  of  plans  believed  to 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  act 

2  Based  upon  information  relating  to  the 
frequency  of  changes  in  employee  benefit 
plans  It  IS  .'_>bvlous  that  the  number  of  plan 
amendments  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Labo'  under  the  requirements  of  the  act 
Is  thousands  short  of  the  total  number  which 
should  have  been  submitted  and  thus  full 
and  current  details  of  these  plans  are  not 
available  for   public  disclosure 

3  The  law  requires  that  for  each  descrip- 
tion of  an  employee  velfare  or  pension  bene- 
fit plan  the  plan  dmmistrator  shall  file  an 
annual  rep'^r:  covrint?  :he  operations  of  that 
plan.  By  June  ^  i  I960  only  100.500  annual 
flnanciai  rep.'  had  been  filed  with  the 
Department  of  l^bor  Not  only  were  some 
15  000  to  20.000  rep.jrts  delinquent  and  In 
violation  of  the  law  after  June  30  but  thou- 
sands of  other  submissions  consolidated  the 
flnanclal  data  for  several  plans  into  a  single 
report  contrary  to  the  explicit  provisions  of 
the  act. 

4.  Moreover,  obvious  defects  and  omissions 
are  clearly  evident  In  thousands  of  reports 
which  have  been  filed  and  thus  patently  not 
In  compliance  with  the  law.  In  many  In- 
stances, after  these  deficiencies  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  plan  administra- 
tors, they  remain  uncorrected.  Under  the 
present  state  of  the  law.  the  Department  can 
take  no  further  action. 

5  Finally,  the  overall  adequacy  or  accur- 
acy of  seemingly  complete  reports  filed  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  cannot  be  effec- 
tively determined  because  of  the  absence  of 
rulemaking,  investigatory  or  enforcement 
authority  thus  leaving  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  all  practical  purposes,  powerless  to  un- 
cover abuses. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  not  acted  upon  legislation  which 
would  correct  the  glaring  deficiencies  In  the 
Welfare   and    Pension   Plans    Disclosure   Act. 

We  continue  to  maintain  the  false  impres- 
sion, created  in  the  minds  of  over  86  million 
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working  men  and  women  of  this  country, 
that  their  interests  in  welfare  and  pension 
funds  amounting  to  more  than  $30  billion 
are  adequately  protected,  when  they  are  not. 
How  can  we  keep  faith  with  the  people  of 
America  If  we  fall  to  correct  their  false  be- 
lief which  Congress  fostered — that  we  have 
provided  adequate  protective  safeguards  for 
their  present  and  future  well-being,  when 
we  know  In  our  hearts  we  have  not. 

In  1958  this  body  pa5sed  a  strong  welfare 
and  pension  plan  bill  which  invested  neces- 
sary authority  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  participants  and 
beneficiaries  In  pension  and  welfare  plans. 
This  action  subsequently  was  thwarted  by 
the  stand  of  the  conferees  of  the  House. 
The  Senate  conferees  apparently  were  oper- 
ating under  a  severe  handicap  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  cloaked  with  extremely 
strong  support  In  favor  of  the  Senate  bill  by 
passing  that  measure  by  an  88-0  vote. 

In  spite  of  this  overwhelming  vote  of  con- 
fidence the  Senate  conferees  found  that  they 
had  to  recede  and  surrender  to  the  wishes 
of  the  other  body  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  remarks  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  who  was  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  (Congressional  Ricord  vol 
104.pt.  14.  p.  17964)  ; 

"It  was  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  conferees  to  accept 
the  conference  report;  but  a  substantial 
number  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  preferred  no  bill  at  all  to 
the  bill  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Therefore,  the  Senate  conferees  were 
negotiating  from  a  point  of  weakness.  In  re- 
gard to  a  bill  which  we  wanted  very  much 
to  have  enacted.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  Senate  conferees  had  to  recede  " 

I  wonder  about  the  readiness  to  define 
this  position  as  a  "negotiating  from  a  point 
of  weakness  "  There  U  a  quality  of  courage 
and  fortitude  that  Is  lacking  here. 

If  this  situation  arises  again  and  the  con- 
ferees find  the  going  too  rough.  I  should 
hof>e  that  our  conferees  would  come  back  to 
this  body  and  ask  us  for  Instructions  as  they 
were  willing  to  do  only  last  year  when  It  ap- 
peared that  the  conference  on  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  might  become  bogged  down. 

We  owe  a  duty  to  millions  of  Americans  to 
correct  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act.  It  Is  only  Just  and  right  that 
these  countless  millions  be  given  a  sense  of 
security  that  the  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually received  and  dUbursed  by  these  plans 
are  not  being  manipulated  or  embezzled  We 
need  to  assure  the  worklngmen  of  America 
that  these  plans  shall  be  honestly  managed 
for  the  lawful  purposes  for  which  they  were 
Intended.  I  request  that  prompt  action  be 
taken  by  the  Senate  on  mv  hi!i  S.  2550. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  have  the  floor; 
but  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Procty!  will  permit 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  minority  leader,  if  there  is  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair*.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  how  long  he  plans  to 
have  the  sessions  today  and  tomorrow 
continue. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  may  yield  to  the 


minority  leader,  for  the  purpose  of  that 
inquiry,  and  that  I  may  respond,  not 
only  to  that  inquiry,  but  also  to  the  in- 
quiries made  by  others  of  my  colleagues, 
in  order  to  supply  whatever  information 
I  may  have,  without  causing  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  to  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  agreeable  to  having  the  ses- 
sions end  at  7  p.m.  or  9; 30  pm.  or  11  p.m. 
As  I  told  the  Senate  the  other  evening, 
what  I  should  like  to  have  done,  if  my 
wishes  alone  were  considered,  would  be 
to  have  the  sessions  begin  at  9:30  in  the 
mornings  and  continue  until  9:30  in  the 
evenings,  or  perhaps  10  o'clock,  with  the 
understanding  that  there  would  be  no 
votes  after  9:30, 

I  attempt  to  understand  the  problems 
of  the  minority  leader  and  of  all  those 
we  represent  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  have  said  to  each  Senator  who  has  told 
me  that  he  desires  to  be  away  that  I 
think  he  should  prepare  to  obtain  a  pair, 
for  we  have  a  difficult  schedule.  We 
have  very  important  proposed  legisla- 
tion before  us.  No  single  Senator  has 
asked  me  for  the  privilege  of  being  away 
and  not  having  a  vote  taken  at  that 
time ;  and  I  guess  those  who  serve  in  this 
body  understand  some  of  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  this  morning. 
At  least  I  do;  once  a  national  chairman, 
always  a  national  chairman.  (Laugh- 
ter.] 

But  I  talked  to  the  minority  leader 
about  the  schedule,  and  suggested  that 
we  convene  at  9:30  a.m.  and  remain  in 
session  until  9 : 30  that  evening.  He  said. 
No;  9:30  am.  is  too  soon.  Why  not 
come  in  later  and  work  out  a  better 
schedule'!' ■ 

Finally,  I  said.  "Well,  would  you  like  to 
come  in  at  10  and  go  out  at  7?  ' 
He  said.  "Why  7?" 

I  said,  "I  would  be  glad  to  stay  until  11, 
If  you  want  to.  The  Members  are  asking 
whether  they  can  go  to  dinner  '  I  said. 
"If  you  want  to  go  to  dinner,  you  can  cut 
oflf  votes  at  7  o'clock.  If  you  are  willing 
to  miss  your  dinner"— and  I  have  not  had 
dinner  at  the  Capitol  any  night  this 
week,  so  far — "then  we  would  not  cut  off 
votes  at  7  o'clock  " 

Incidentally,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy),  who  is  the  ob- 
ject of  all  the  panic  and  all  of  the  frantic 
statements,  has  not  made  any  request  of 
me  about  the  schedule.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  said  to  the  aides  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  inform  him  that  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Senate  reach  a  vote  on  the 
minimum  wage  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 
All  through  this  time,  in  connection  with 
the  meetings  of  the  Labor  Committee 
that  were  held,  so  far  as  I  was  informed, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  did  not 
make  any  request.  But  the  aides  told 
me  they  wanted  to  have  a  meeting  of 
the  Labor  Committee  this  morning,  and 
asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  the  Senate  meet  today  at  noon,  in- 
stead of  earlier.  I  complied  with  that 
request,  with  the  understanding  of  the 
minority  leader. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  about  5  30.  the 
minority  leader  came  to  my  office,  and 
asked  me  when  I  thought  we  would  reach 
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a  vote.  I  said,  "Just  as  quickly  as  they 
are  ready,  but  I  think  this  bill  is  goin^ 
to  take  some  time,  for  it  is  an  important 
bill.  It  covers  mlllion.s  of  people  and 
thousands  of  employers  I  would  think 
we  could  not  get  a  vote  bi-fore  Saiurday, 
anyway." 

I  do  not  think  I  violate  any  confi- 
dence— for  I  shall  not  mention  any 
names — when  I  say  that  the  minority 
leader  said  to  me,  "There  are  two  Sen- 
ators who  cannot  be  here  on  Saturday. 
becau.'ie    rif    dtliP!    important    business." 

Mr.  I JIRKSI-.N  The  Senator  can  men- 
tion who  t!;t  '.  art' 

Mr  JOHNstjN  of  Texas.  No.  I  shall 
not  do  so 

I  said,  "I  understand  that  But  can- 
not we  work  out  pairs  for  them?  " 

He  said,  "Well,  we  shall  explore  it 
further.  But  Saturday  is  a  bad  day  to 
vote,  and  I  do  noi  know  that  we  could 
get  a  vote  by  Saturday." 

Senatnr.s  who  are  realists  will  agree, 
I  believe  that  we  could  not  reach  the 
final  vnie  by  Salurtiay 

He  said,  "For  ihc  vote*;  on  amend- 
ments. It  docs  not  make-  any  difTei  ence — 
but  not  for  the  vote  on  the  question  of 
filial  passage  ' 

I  came  in  this  morning,  and  several 
Senator.*;  on  my  side  of  the  question  com- 
muniratt-d  to  me  the  .same  information 
that  was  comniun:rat<»d  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinoi.s  alx<ut  Monday  They  said, 
"T^o  of  our  Members  will  be  away  on 
Monday  and  they  do  not  ua.nt  any  votes 
taken  on  Monday 

I  said.  I  I.r)(>e  wo  can  arrange  some 
pairs  to  protect  them  If  two  Membeis 
on  one  s-de  cannot  be  here  on  Satur- 
day, and  if  two  MembcT.s  on  the  other 
side  cannot  lx>  liere  on  Monday,  perhaps 
we  can  obt-am  pairs  for  them."  I  would 
be  willing  to  arrange  a  pair  with  any 
Senator  who  takes  a  position  different 
from  mine     But  they  do  not  want  pairs 

I  have  been  here  long  enoueh.  and  .so 
has  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  to  know 
that  if  there  are  two  or  three  Members 
who  do  not  want  the  vot/:-  on  tlie  question 
of  final  pa-ssape  taken  on  a  certain  day. 
then,  notwithstanding  the  desires  of  the 
majority  leader  or  the  minority  leader, 
the  vote  will  not   be  taken  on  that   day 

In  deahng  with  a  bill  as  important  as 
this  one,  on  which  1  300  pages  of  testi- 
mony have  been  taken,  and  to  which  34 
amendments  hav:  been  prepared.  I  think 
It  very  unlikely  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
on  Saturday  or  on  Mondfc.  I  do  not 
want  to  try  to  "sell'  Memt»ers  on  not 
voting  on  th^<:^.  days  b<''caa.se  I  want  the 
amendments  debated  and  voted  on  w  hen- 
ever  i>as.>ible  But  I  am  not  makme  any 
attempt  to  ram  something  thrcuph  here 
without  givinp  the  Members  an  oppor- 
tunity to  difiest  It  And  evn  if  I  made 
such  an  attempt.  I  am  enough  of  a  real- 
ist to  knov/  that  it  would  fail. 

There  arc  Members  who  do  not  think 
that  either  Satin  day  or  Monday  is  a 
good  day  to  vote,  because  some  Members 
will  be  out  of  town  then  I  understand 
that.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  liaving 
debate  on  amendments  on  either  of  these 
days,  so  far  as  I  know.  Sometimes  a 
Senator  will  wish  to  discu.ss  an  amend- 
ment for  30  minutes  or  for  60  minutes. 


but    seldom    for    longer.     The    Senator 
asked  me  about  that. 

The  other  evening  the  Senator  from 
New  York  Mr.  Javits]  had  the  floor  I 
waited  a  while,  and  then,  when  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  floor.  I  decided  to 
return  later  on.  Later.  I  was  called,  arid 
was  told  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
:Mr  Holland'  had  finished  his  speech, 
and  that  no  otiier  Senator  who  desired 
to  speak  was  then  present  We  had 
previously  announced  that  Senators  who 
had  dinner  engagements  could  fulfill 
them  at  7  o'clock. 

What  the  Senator  from  New  York  Mr 
Javits]  proposes  to  do.  I  do  not  know 

So  far  as  those  who  visit  the  galleries 
are  concerned  and  so  far  as  the  country 
generally  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  very 
unfair  to  place  all  the  burden  or  all  the 
responsibility  for  this  situation  on  any 
Senator,  particularly  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy,,  becau.se 
he  has  not  made  any  special  request  and 
if  he  did  make  a  special  request,  we  would 
say  to  him  what  we  have  said  to  all  other 
Senators — namel>-.  that  I  would  hope  lie 
would  arrange  for  a  pair 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  will  vote 
on  Saturday  or  on  Monday,  because 
those  are  bad  days  on  which  to  have 
the  Senate  vote.  Some  Senators  wiii 
be  away  on  those  days  They  are  willing 
to  have  amendments  voted  on  then,  but 
they  are  not  willing  to  have  the  vote  on 
the  question  of  final  passage  taken  then 

But  I  shall  ask  Senators  to  remain  here 
and  try  to  have  the  votes  on  the  amend- 
ments taken.  If  I  can  pet  that  doiie.  I 
shall  do  it.  If  I  cannot.  I  shall  do  just 
what  I  did  last  niKht — tell  the  Senator 
from  Peiinsylvania  I  Mr,  Clark!,  who  ls 
on  the  floor,  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Holland]  to  move  that  a  recess 
until  the  next  day  be  taken  whenever 
the  time  comes  that  no  other  Senator 
desires  to  make  a  speech 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  mmority  leader,  to  have  the  ses- 
sions begin  at  9:30  a.m  .  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week,  until  final  action 
on  this  bin  is  taken,  and  to  have  the  daily 
sessions  continue  until  9:30  in  the  eve- 
nings, and  to  make  that  arrangement 
now,  so  that  every  Senator  can  know  it 
In  that  event,  any  Senator  who  desires 
to  be  away  can  arrange  a  pair.  I  will  ar- 
range a  pair  with  any  Senator  in  regard 
to  my  ix)sition  on  the  measure,  because 
Senator  Knowland  did  that  for  years,  and 
.so  did  Senator  Taft  and  so  has  Senator 
Dirkscn. 

I  do  not  think  any  Senator  should  ask 
that  votes  be  held  up  because  of  his  ab- 
sence. The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSEN)  has  not  asked  me  that  that 
be  done. 

I  was  told  thai  a  Senator  who  was 
faced  With  a  very  ur.usual  circumstance 
had  to  be  away,  and  hoped  that  the  vote 
on  the  question  of  final  passage  would 
not  be  had  on  the  day  on  which  he  had 
to  be  away  I  can  understand  that;  and 
tw  o  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
told  mc  they  would  have  to  be  away  on 
Monday.  So  the  matter  is  not  a  partisan 
one. 

I  usually  work  out  these  problems  with 
the  minority  leader  But  if  other  Sen- 
ators wish  to  participate  in  this    It  will 


be  agreeable  to  me  to  have  the  Senate 
enter  into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  the  daJy  sessions  begin  at  9:30 
am  and  continue  until  9  30  p,m  until 
the  bill  IS  disposed  of 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
S<nator  yield "^ 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas      Yes 

Mr.  COTTON  My  name  was  brought 
into  this  discussion 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  have  not 
brought  the  Senators  name  into  it. 

Mr  COTTON.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  not.  but   others  have, 

Mr-    JOHNSON  of  Texas      I  yield. 

Mr  COTTON  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  I  was  one  of  the  two  Senators  men- 
tioned, and  I  desired  to  attend  a  funeral 
on  Saturday  I  have  never,  either  from 
the  minority  leader  or  the  majority  lead- 
er ever  requested  so  much  as  1  day's 
delay  because  I  wanted  to  go  to  a  funeral 
or  anywhere  else 

Mr    DIRKSEN      That  is  correct 

Mr  COTTON.  I  think,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  day  aft^r  day.  not  only  in 
this  rump  session,  but  in  the  reeular  ses- 
sion. tho.se  of  us  who  faithfully  stayed 
around  here  found  ourselves,  about  3  or 
4  o'clock  m  the  afternoon,  hangin.e 
around  Washington,  when  the  Senate 
had  adjourned  without  cur  knowing 
anything;  about  it.  what  has  been  said 
Ls  not  a  .lustif^ed  complaint  That  is  all 
npht  I  have  never  complained,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  either  a  lack  of  privi- 
lege of  a  Senator  or  a  violation  of  the 
rules  to  inquire  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
a  vote  on  a  certain  day.  That  is  what 
I  did — inquire 

I  rather  resent  the  passionate  reniarks 
of  the  d.stinguishfKi  Senator  from  Penn- 
svhania  about  running  the  Senate  for 
the  convenience  of  the  two  Senators 
from  New  Hampshire  I  am  not  asking 
anyone  for  the  slightest  consideration 
for  my  convenience  I  was  merely  m- 
quirmg  if  there  was  a  likelihood  of  a 
vote  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
wrong  m  mquinng  what  the  probabili- 
ties are 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  in  that.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct  Furthermore,  there 
IS  nothing  wrong  with  Senators  being 
away  on  certain  matters  and  saying  they 
are  willing  to  vote  on  amendments.  No 
request  has  been  made  of  me  to  delay 
action  on  the  bill  on  Saturday  or  on 
Monday 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  all  I  wanted 
the  Record  to  show. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Senators  say 
they  were  not  informed  they  could  make 
speeches  I  will  say  they  had  opportu- 
nity to  be  informed  The  Recort  at 
page  16164  for  Wednesday,  Aurust  10. 
shows  the  time  for  coming  in  was  set 
between  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
myself  He  asked  what  time  I  wanted 
the  Senate  to  convene.  I  suggested  9:30. 
We  had  a  little  discussion  about  it.  I 
said  if  the  Senate  was  willing.  I  would 
suggest  9:30  I  assured  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  his  presence  would  not  be 
required  before  11  o'clock,  because  we 
had  some  speeches  to  be  made  and  there 
would  be  no  votes  I  said  I  would  not 
permit  any  roUcalls.  or  promote  any. 
and  I   would  certainly  give  him   notice 
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if  we  had  any.     Then  I  said  if  we  con- 
vened  at  9:30  and  made   ^'ood   p:oi^ress 
on  the  bill.  I  would  be  willing  U3  co  out 
at  7  o'clock.     Afterward  we  had  a  ht- 
tl?   con-.ersa'-ior.    that   wa.s    not    on    the 
Record,  at  which  time  I  said  that,  .'^o  far 
as  I  was  concerned    \:  >'  nuld  come  m  at 
9  30  and  eto  to  11;  but  we  finally  asreed 
to  come  in  at  10  and  close  at  7.  and  that 
was  announced,  and  that  is  in  the  Rec- 
ord.    If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I    didno*.  know  It.  It  was  because  the  minor- 
ity did  not  tell  him  or  he  did  not  read  it. 
The  Democratic  Party  convention  is 
meetin^r   today   m   We.st   Vireinia.     The 
Democratic    Party    :s    a.s.sembled    there. 
The   Senator   from   West   Virginia    [Mr. 
R.ANDOLPH,.  who  1.^   running  for  reelec- 
tion, who  was  scheduled  to  keynote  the 
convention  would  like  to  be  there.     But 
I  have  said  to  him.  and  to  every  other 
Senator  who  has  asked  me,  I  think  we 
ou-;ht  to  be  prepared,  between  9-30  am. 
and  9:30  p  m.  for  votes,  and  I  say  that  to 
Senators  w  ho  need  to  be  away  on  Satur- 
day.   The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
here  at  his  post  becau.se  he  feels  the  un- 
portance  of  this  oill  to  his  people     Sen- 
ators did  not  a^k  me  to  stop  this  debate. 
The  hope  was  exprf.ssed   to  me  by  the 
minority   leader   that    maybe   we   would 
not  have  a  roUcall  on  final  passa-e  on 
Saturday,  because  that  ;s  a  bad  day  far  a 
vote,   and   not  because   of  any   p<  r.sonal 
request    of    any    Senator      Is    n   t    that 
correct^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  had  not 
even  got  down  to  my  request  of  the 
minority  leader  for  the  two  Dem.x-ratic 
Senators  who  hope  we  will  not  have  a 
vote  on  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  if  u  is  .xgreea.'^jie,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th.it  durin?  further 
sessions  hereaftt-r  we  meet  at  9:30  in  the 
morning  sund  that  we  have  no  rollcalls 
after  9.30  ui  the  evenme. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  Pre.-^id^'nt,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  there  ;s  an- 
other consideration  that  is  involved  here. 
and.  m  my  judement.  it  i.>  an  overriding 
consideration.  Not  only  are  we  en-aged 
in  work  on  the  Senate  fl  jor.  but  there  is 
a  file  of  correspondence  on  my  desk.  I 
never  saw  so  many  people  in  the  Capitol. 
We  cannot  arbitrarily  bnosh  a.'^ide  our 
folks  from  home,  or  people  '.".ho  are  in- 
terested .n  legislation,  and  not  see  them. 
There  comes  a  t.me  when  one  must  pre- 
pare himself  on  these  new  enfoldments 
that  face  us  from  one  hour  to  another  in 
the  coursf'  of  a  day.  I  have  had  my 
liuich  on  my  desk  e\ery  day  except  one 
day  this  week,  because  there  was  not 
time  for  anything  else.  I  think  there  has 
to  be  a  httle  time  for  our  meals,  if  for 
no  other  rea.son  than  that  we  best  serve 
the  national  intere.st  when  the  mind  is 
a  little  more  acute  and  a  little  more 
responsive  to  a  body  that  is  not  fatigued 
by  long  hours. 

Mr  President,  I  can  take  it,  as  I  have 
been  taking  it  for  a  long,  long  time;  but 
I  do  say  that  when  we  have  been  in  ses- 
sion from  9:30  in  the  morning  until  7 
o'clock  at  niKht.  that  ought  to  be  enough. 
Then,  if  one  has  Ins  dinner,  there  is  a 
little  extra  time  entailed  m  putting  one's 
nose  m  the  book,>  to  see  what  gives' 
for  the  following  day. 


I  make  full  confes-sion  that  I  have 
been  on  deck  at  5:30  or  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  because  the  day.s  are  not  long 
enough,  but  I  do  not  think  I  do  my  best 
work,  bv  far.  under  tliose  circumstances. 
T'nat  IS  wi.y  I  respectfully  s  igL-st  now 
that,  aside  from  when  we  get  here  in 
the  morning,  we  stop  when  we  get  to 
around  7  o'clock.  We  should  stop,  be- 
cau.se  it  is  in  the  national  interest.  It 
IS  in  the  country's  interest.  I  think  we 
do  better  work.  I  think  the  amend- 
ments that  will  be  under  consideration 
and  will  then  go  on  the  statute  books 
will  thereby  represent  a  far  better  piece 
of  work. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.   JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  modify 
my  request,  so  far  as  tomorrow  is  con- 
cerned, so  all    enators  can  be  on  notice. 
I  have  no  desire  to  proceed  against  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate.    I  think 
there  Ls  some  merit  in  what  the  minority 
leader  has  said.     If  we  come  in  at  9:30 
tomorrow,  we  would  have  no  votes  after 
T  o'clock.    I  would  not  want  that  request 
to   reflect   on   the   Vice   President,   who 
may  or  may  not  be  here.     I  want  to  ask 
Senators  on  this  side  not  to  denounce 
his  not  being  here      I  understand  he  is 
to  be  away  tomorrow,  in  Maine.    He  has 
not   asked   for  special   consideration.     I 
am  willing  to  let  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  know  we  will  have  a  meeting  after 
7  o'clock,  but  we  will  have  no  votes  after 
7  o'clock      I  hope  no  one  will  say  I  am 
doing  It  because  of  .special  consideration. 
If  that  is  the  minority  leader's  wish. 
I  modify  my  request  and  ask  that  when 
we  conclude  our  business  today,  we  meet 
tomorrow  at  9:30,  and  that  we  have  no 
rollcalls  after  7  o'clock  tomorrow  eve- 
ning    We  will  have  rollcalls  on  Saturday 
and  Monday,  so  that  Senators  may  pro- 
tect themselves. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  listened,  not 
only  today,  but  throughout  2  year's,  to 
the  majority  leader's  explanations  that 
the  decisions  he  arrives  at  are  arrived 

at  at  the  suggestion  of  the  minority 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  not 
said  that.  I  have  said  after  consulta- 
tion." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  stated  the  im- 
pression I  got. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  Is  not 
a  correct  statement.  I  said  "after  con- 
sultation." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Whatever  is  the  correct 
statement,  the  majority  leader  several 
times,  within  the  last  10  minutes,  has.  by 
deferential  reference  to  the  minority,  left 
with  me,  at  least,  as  one  Senator,  the 
impression  that  his  actions  are  largely 
influenced  by  the  conversations  he  has 
with  the  minority  or  the  minority  leader. 
But  that  is  not  what  I  rise  to  clarify. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  there  any- 
thing wrong  with  that.  I  will  ask  the 
Senator?  Should  I  not  try  to  cooperate 
with  the  minority  leader?  Does  the 
Senator  object  to  that? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  reserved 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  asked  t-  be 
recognized  for  that  purpose. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the  right 
to  reserve  an  objection. 

Mr  SCOTT  After  I  finish  what  I 
have  to  say.  then  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  my  request 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The      PRESIDING      OFTTCER.      The 
Senator    from    Vermont    I  Mr.    ProutyI 
has  the  floor. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
about  to  say  when  I  was  parliamentanly 
interrupted.  I  do  not  think  It  is  the  deci- 
sion of  the  minority  party  as  to  what 
time  we  meet  or  as  to  wliat  time  we  ad- 
journ. I  think  that  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  majority  party  and  of  the  major- 
ity party's  leadership. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  was  the  ma- 
jority party  which  called  this  session. 
As  I  have  indicated.  I  am  prepared  to 
stay  here  at  any  time  and  at  all  hours. 
I  would  simply  like  to  know,  as  much  as 
the  next  Senator  knows,  so  that  I  shall 
be  informed  whether  it  is  proper  and 
safe  to  leave  and  to  keep  other  engage- 
ments. If  I  cannot  determine  that.  I 
shall  either  remain  or  take  the  risk  of 
not  remaining. 

I  wish  to  point  out  again,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  speaking  only  for  my- 
self, that  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
but  rather  it  is  the  respoi\sibility  of  the 
majority  leader  himself  as  to  when  we 
come  in  and  when  we  go  home.  I  shall 
not  quarrel  with  what  that  time  is.  If 
the  majority  leader  wishes  to  renew  his 
request,  after  I  have  had  an  opportumty 
to  clarify  at  least  my  own  opmlon,  I 
certainly  shall  not  object. 

I  have  been  trying  to  say  that  I  do 
object  to  an  inference  that  it  is  only 
the  Members  of  the  minority  who  ought 
to  eat  dinner,  or  that  it  is  only  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  who  do  not  like 
to  get  ui)  early  in  the  mfLrmng  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  will  du  whatever  the 
requirements  of  this  session  call  upon  us 
to  do.  and  we  will  be  here  ps  long  as 
any  other  M-inD<rs. 

We  will  do  our  duty  a.s  we  see  it.  We 
will  not  obstruct  legislation.  We  favor 
bringing  in  all  the  bills  we  can  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  consider  which  are  in 
the  national  interest,  including  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  there  is  some- 
thing which  ought  to  be  clarified,  becam^e 
we  all  love  the  majority  leader.  We 
recognize  the  peculiar  and  especially  at- 
tractive and  glamorous  sltuaUon  he  has 
at  this  time.  We  wish  to  help  him  in 
every  way  we  can.  I  rise  only  for  that 
purpose. 

I  should  like  again  to  have  it  under- 
i>tood  that  It  is  not  the  Members  of  my 
party   who  are  asking  that    we  get  out 


early  or  that  wc  do  not  work,  but  it  is 
up  to  the  majority  leader  to  lead  the 
Senate  and  to  decide  when  we  come  in 
and  to  decide  when  we  go  out. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  session  should 
be  any  different  from  any  of  the  others. 
The  majority  leader  has  been  telling  us 
what  to  do.  when  to  come  in  and  when 
to  go  out.  for  a  long  time  We  have  been 
responding  like  the  99  well-trained  Sen- 
ators we  are.  1  do  not  know  why  we 
should  suddenly  find  that  the  34  of  us. 
because  we  might  get  hungrier  than  the 
majority  for  some  reason  which  is  surely 
not  biological,  should  under  those  cir- 
cumstances be  expected  to  dictate  the 
time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
without  losin;;  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  must 
add  a  postscript  to  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
said.  The  determination  to  which  he 
alludes  has  not  always  been  made  en- 
tirely by  the  majority  leader.  He  hsis 
been  cooperative.  I  have  pone  to  him 
many  times  to  suggest  that  we  come  in 
later  or  that  we  stop  earlier.  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  considerations  of  licalth  are 
involved,  plus  the  fact  that  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  when  we  do  not  overtax  our 
minds  with  long  hours  of  labor  we  work 
better.  W'e  always  have  the  overhang- 
ing considerations  of  correspondence 
and  people  to  see  and  other  duties  to 
discharge  I  shall  continue  to  ask  that 
we  operate  on  the  basis  of  reasonable 
hours. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  suggest 
to  the  majority  leader  now — right  now — 
that  he  reinstate  the  request  which  he 
withdrew  a  httle  bit  ago  I  shall  join 
with  him  in  the  reque.st,  because  I  think 
it  is  in  the  national  interest.  I  think  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  effective  and 
expeditious  discharge  of  the  complicated 
business  which  goes  across  ever>'  Sena- 
tor's desk  every  day. 

Because  I  am  in  no  position  to  make 
the  request.  I  urgently  urge  that  the 
Senator  reinstate  the  request  now.  I 
fully  concur  in  it 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  ALLXDIT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  J0HN:>0N  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  11  ic  Senator  from  Vennont 
yield  to  me.  so  that  I  may  respond? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  majority 
leader,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  courtesy 

Mr.  President,  viewing  the  leadership 
situation  as  I  do,  I  can  make  the  motion 
and  perhaps  get  a  majority  to  support 
it.  I  do  not  wish  t-o  'oe  arbitrar>-  about 
these  matters:    I    have    never   found    u 


necessary  in  the  10  years  I  have  occupied 
the  position  of  leadership  in  this  body  to 
assume  such  an  attitude  I  have  been 
able  to  work  out  the  time  to  convene  and 
the  time  to  adjourn  every  day  for  10 
years.  I  think,  except  for  one  evening. 
I  have  never  had  a  problem  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  He  is  willing  to 
adjust  his  schedule  to  suit  the  conven- 
ience of  the  majority,  and  frequently  he 
has  done  so.  I  have  tried  to  recipro- 
cate. I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
reciprocity. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  agreeable  with  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  expect  to  get  and  hope 
to  get  yea-and-nay  votes  during  the  day. 
and  with  the  further  understanding 
that  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  any 
sp>eeches  Senators  desire  to  make  after 
7  o'clock  tomorrow  evening,  and  we 
could  run  until  midnight,  if  Senators  so 
desire,  for  some  Senators  come  in  at 
the  last  minute,  without  any  notifica- 
tion to  me,  and  I  do  not  have  any  idea 
of  their  wishes,  since  I  cannot  check 
everybody  to  figure  out  whether  any 
Senators  desire  to  make  long  speeches 
after  the  usual  day  is  over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
convene  at  9:30  o'clock  am  tomorrow 
and  that  we  have  no  yea-and-nay  votes 
after  7:30  tomorrow  eveniiiL' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  ^ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  be 
heard  upon  this  matter  very  briefly.  I 
do  not  wish  to  interpose  any  block. 

I  have  been  one  of  those,  along  with 
the  semor  Senator  from  Florida  on  one 
occasion,  who  objected  to  the  very  ex- 
cessively long  hours  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  a  comparatively  young  man.  and  I 
can  stand  the  gafT.  but  I  also  know  that 
I  am  not  representing  my  constituents 
in  the  way  they  have  a  right  to  expect  if, 
day  after  day.  I  am  putting  m  16  or  18 
or  20  hours  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  as  we  have  done  this  year 
at  times. 

I  have  looked  around  the  Senate  at 
times  this  year  and  have  been  appalled 
by  the  haggard  faces  and  the  tired  faces 
of  Senators,  when  we  got  into  .some  of 
our  very  long  debates. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  majority  leader 
that  I  hope  he  will  tell  us  what  his  pol- 
icy is  going  to  be  with  respect  to  the 
general  hours  of  the  Senate.  We  might. 
for  example,  be  very  close  to  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  a  particular  question  at  7 
o'clock  or  at  7  30  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
and  if  we  should  shut  off  debate  upon 
the  matter  by  an  arbitran.-  time  limit 
and  go  over  until  the  next  day.  we  might 
have  to  spend  3  or  4  hours  on  it  again 

1  have  seen  the  time  on  the  Senate  floor 
repeatedly  this  year,  when  men  were  so 
tired  and  so  worn  out  that  they  spent 

2  or  3  hours  arguing,  if  we  can  ciill  it 
that,  or  debating  if  we  can  call  it  that, 
over  issues  which  men  with  fresh  minds 
would  have  resolved  in  5  mmutes. 

If  the  majority  leader  would  say  to 
us,  "It  I,'-  mv  intention  to  run  from  9  30 


until  7,"  or  whatever  time  is  decided  on. 
since  his  party  is  of  course  the  majority 
party,  and  his  party  will  support  him, 
that  would  be  perfectly  all  right  with 
me. 

If  the  Senator  would  state  his  inten- 
tions. I  am  sure  we  would  all  be  very 
happy  to  abide  by  them.  I  do  not  think 
unanimous  consent  is  neces.sarj'.  I  shall 
not  object.  But  I  wish  he  would  state 
his  intentions  so  that  we  can  all  be  gov- 
erned by  them.  If  I  must  leave  to  go 
home,  then  I  am  sure  that  one  of  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  w  ill  give  me  a 
pair,  if  he  possibly  can.  I  certainly  would 
tiT  to  give  him  a  pair  under  conditions 
of  emergency.  My  only  point  is  that  in 
this  ver>'  supercharged  atmosphere,  I 
think  the  people  of  the  country  have  a 
right  to  expect  us  to  be  here  with  a  fresh 
state  of  mind,  and  in  condition  to  per- 
form the  work  we  do.  which  I  do  not 
think  can  be  done  if  we  are  on  the  floor 
12,  14,  and  16  hours  day  after  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mi'.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  although  I 
shall  not  object,  does  the  request  made 
cover  only  tomorrow's  session? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLL.^ND  I  understood  the  re- 
quest to  be  that  the  Senate  convene  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  ad.ioum  at  7  p.m  Per- 
haps I  misunderstood  the  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  stated  that 
the  session  would  be  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
7:30  p.m.  I  thought  those  hours  would 
not  inconvenience  Senators  greatlj'.  and 
we  would  hope  to  reach  some  votes.  I 
think  we  have  wasted  much  time  about 
Little  today,  primarily  because  Senators 
do  not  know  what  is  in  the  Record.  I 
make  the  request  so  far  as  tomorrow  is 
concerned  I  would  not  want  to  deter- 
mine now  that  we  should  suspend  at  an 
agreed  hour  for  the  rest  of  the  week  or 
the  rest  of  the  session.  I  was  willing  to 
continue  until  9:30  p  m.  in  the  evening 
for  the  rest  of  the  time  on  this  bill,  and 
I  announced  that  request,  but  ob.iection 
wa.<;  made  b.-  the  minority  leader  I  be- 
lieve the  minority  leader  objected  and 
.said  that  this  subject  .should  be  consid- 
ered from  day  to  day.  Now  we  have  rec- 
ommendaticns  from  his  side  of  the  aisle 
that  we  do  otherwise  I  am  perfectly  will- 
lug  to  mak(  a  blanket  request  that  the 
Senate  con\ene  at  9:30  m  the  morning 
and  remain  in  session  until  9:30  m  the 
evening  unt.l  the  pending  bill  is  disposed 
of.  If  that  will  comply  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  majority  leader  be  definite 
about  his  r(-quest.  so  far  ks  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr  Allott]  is  con- 
cerned. I  wculd  renew  that  request.  But 
my  friend  from  Illinois  still  has  an  ob- 
jection. I  assume 

Mr   DIRKSEN,     To  the  request? 

Mr   J0H:^'S0N  of  Texas.     Yes. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  have  stated  my 
conviction  en  the  subject.  I  believe  that 
when  the  Senate  has  been  in  session  imtil 
7  o'clock,  tliat  IS  long  enough.  That  is 
m  the  interest  of  good  legislation.  I  do 
not  expect  the  majority  leader  to  indi- 
cate what  the  situation  will  be  next 
wet-k.  but  at  least  for  the  remainder  of 
tills   week    ve   could    state    the    hour   of 
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adjournment  to  be  7  o'clock  p  m  ,  with 
the  understanding:  that  the  session  may 
continue,  that  there  may  be  speeches. 
I  but  that  therp  be  no  record  votes  after 
7  o'clock  p  m 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is 
pretty  cruel  on  t:.':-  eniployees,  because 
they  must  be  here  before  we  arrive,  and 
they  mu.st  remam  after  we  leave.  'We  do 
not  have  to  be  here  when  we  are  assured 
there  are  no  roUcall  votes.  Some  Sen- 
ators keep  their  employees  here  pretty 
late.  So  I  hope  we  may  dispose  of  the 
the  speeches  and  votes. 

In  the  light  of  what  the  minority 
leader  has  said.  I  renew  my  request  that 
the  Senate  meet  at  9:30  in  the  morning, 
and  that  there  be  no  rollcall  votes  after 
7:30  in  the  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Is  there 
objection'  Without  objection,  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  Sen.ite  will  remain  in  session 
late  this  evening.  I  hope  it  may  stay 
here  as  late  as  10  o'clock  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  votes  on  the  bill,  becau.se  there 
are  some  who  believe  that  Senators  do 
not  want  to  vote  on  this  bill  or  any  other 
bills  during  this  session.  I  do  not  share 
that  feeling,  but  I  do  wish  to  show  my 
good  faith  by  asking  the  Senate  to  re- 
main in  session  and  give  Senators  an 
opportunity  at  least  to  ofTer  amendments 
and  vote  on  them  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 
I  express  the  hope  that  the  Senate  may 
remain  in  session  as  late  as  10  o'clock 
this  evening  and  come  in  in  the  morning 
and  vote  on  any  amendments  that  are  to 
be  voted  upon.  Next  week,  if  we  have  not 
concluded  consideration  of  the  bill,  we 
can  continue  with  our  con.sideration  of 
the  bill. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Vermont  for 
his  courtesy  and  his  indulgence. 

Mr.  PROUTk'.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Record  will  indicate  that  we  have 
been  observing  a  "Prouty  mourning 
hour."     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FONG      Mr.  President 

Mr  PROUTY  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distmgTii.^iied  fiitnd  from  Hawaii, 
without  losing  m;.   right  to  the  floor. 


RECOVERY  OF  3  .o-PoLND  CAPSULE 
FROM   POLAR  ORBIT 

Mr  FONG  M:  President,  yesterday 
330  mi'^-'.s  f;\  m  Honolulu,  the  United 
States  scored  an  international  first  in  the 
space  race,  recovering  a  300-pound  cap- 
sule intact  from  its  polar  orbit. 

This  historic  milestone  in  the  conquest 
of  space  is  real  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the 
United  States,  for  it  marks  a  tremendous 
leap  toward  successful  manned  space 
flieht. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  I 
wish  to  extend  heartiest  congratulations 
to  the  many  dedicated  men  who.  despite 
six  earlier  unsuccessful  attempts  to  re- 
trieve a  manmade  object  from  space, 
persevered  until  their  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success. 

We  of  Hawaii  are  very  proud  of  our 
American  scientists,  our  ensrineers.  otir 
airmen  and  our  .sailors  for  their  ability 
and  their  teamwork  which  demonstrated 


we  can  recover  objects  sent  into  outer 
space. 

La.st  Wednesday  the  capsule  was  lofted 
into  orbit  by  the  Discoverer  XIII  .satel- 
lite, where  it  whirled  over  the  poles  of  the 
earth  at  18,000  miles  per  hour.  On  com- 
mand from  earth  the  capsule  was  ejected 
about  200  miles  over  the  North  Pole. 
spinning  downward  in  just  7  minutes  to 
50,000  feet,  where  a  parachute  opened 
to  slow  its  descent.  It  required  about  10 
minutes  to  complete  the  parachute  jour- 
ney which  brought  the  capsule  within  the 
200  by  60  mile  recovery  area  in  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific. 

To  appreciate  the  outstanding  tech- 
nical achievement,  we  must  realize  the 
very  narrow  tolerances  within  which  our 
scientific  team  had  to  operate  A  delay 
of  only  a  few  seconds  in  the  separation 
sequence  of  the  capsule  from  the  satel- 
lite could  have  resulted  in  the  capsule's 
landing  outside  the  target  area. 

This  space  first  by  the  United  States 
shows  we  are  not  taking  a  back  seat  in 
the  technological  race.  It  should  re- 
assure the  American  people  and  it  should 
reassure  our  allies  and  friends  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  two  articles  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  this 
morning  relating  to  America's  history- 
making  feat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.   12,  1960 1 
Space  Capsule  Ejected  bt  Satellite  Is  Re- 
trieved— Pickup  Point  Is  330  Miles  Peom 

Honolulu 

(By  Stanley  Hall) 

Vandenbero  a™  Force  Bass.  California. 
Aug.  11.— The  United  States  retrieved  a  man- 
made  object  from  orbit  today  for  the  first 
time,  scoring  a  vital  beat  In  the  International 
space  race. 

It  was  the  up-to-now  hajd-luck  Discoverer 
series— No.  13,  at  that— that  sent  the  300- 
pound  capsule  spinning  back  to  earth  from 
about  200  miles  over  the  North  Pole. 

The  capsule  fell  Inside  the  200-by-60-mlle 
recovery  area  between  Hawaii  and  Kodlak 
Island,  but  outside  the  reach  of  waiting 
snare-trailing  C-119  cargo   planes. 

ONE  HUNDRED  MILES  FROM  SHIP 

It  fell  more  than  100  miles  away  from 
the  closest  ship — Haiti  Victory,  specially 
equipped  radar  recovery  vessel. 

A  helicopter  from  the  Haiti  Victory  flew 
to  the  area  where  the  capsule  fell — marhed 
by  four  circling  planes — and  plucked  It  out 
of  the  water. 

(The  capsule  fell  330  miles  northwest  of 
Honolulu,  the  Associated  Press  reported  1 

Navy  Frogman  3c.  Robert  W  Carrol,  of 
Keene,  NJJ..  Jumped  from  the  helicopter. 
He  attached  a  line  to  the  capsule.  It  was 
hauled  up.  and  began  a  shorter  but  more 
publicized  trip  back  to  the  ship.  The  Navy 
said  the  ship  would  take  It  back  to  Hawaii 
and  It  would  then  be  flown  to  the  mainland. 

The  success,  coming  after  six  failures,  had 
perhaps  Its  most  Important  aspect  In  the 
prestige  It  would  offer  the  United  States. 

But  technically,  It  meant  that  scientists 
had  a  workable  way  to  get  men  back  from 
space. 

Also,  space-medicine  researchers  oould  now 
look  forward  to  being  able  to  place  specimens 
in  space  for  study  almost  at  will. 

The  capsule  was  carried  aloft  Wednesday 
In    the    nose    of    n     I" -foot-long    satellite. 


launched  from  this  seaside  base.  The  Thor- 
Agena  booster  axched  through  a  fog  bank 
and  south  along  the  coast.  The  second -stage 
Agena  became  the  satellite,  whirling  over  the 
poles  of  the  earth  at  18,000  miles  an  hour  for 
17  passes. 

SENT   LOOPING  TO   EAKTH 

Then,  somewhere  high  over  the  North 
Pole,  on  command  from  the  ground,  the  csp- 
sule  was  sent  looping  back  to  earth.  At  the 
speed  the  satellite  was  traveling,  a  miscalcu- 
lation of  a  secfind  would  mean  the  capsule 
would  go  3  mUes  farther  than  planned. 

Ej^ploelvc  bolts  aiid  springs  loosed  the 
capsule  after  the  satellite  had  tipped  Its  nose 
down  toward  the  earth  at  about  a  30' 
angle.  The  In.strument  package,  free  from 
the  satellite,  stayed  In  orbit  briefly,  then 
retrorockets  broke  It  out  of  orbit  and  it  was 
on  its  hletorlc  voyage. 

Before  the  helicopter  Anally  picked  the 
capsule  out  of  the  water,  however,  there 
were  some  bad  moments  among  the  scien- 
tists who  had  babied  the  program  through  n 
series  of  disappointing   failures   at   recovery. 

At  the  Air  Force  Ballistic  Missile  Division 
in  Inglewood.  Calif  .  where  the  program  had 
Its  inception  and  gets  lU  guidance,  there 
was  a  tremendous  cheer  when  radio  reports 
were  received   from   Hawaii. 

Two  small  helicopters  were  sent  out  to 
make  the  recovery,  guided  to  the  scene  by 
the  four  circling  C  119  cargo  planes. 

"During  the  27  hours  of  orbit,"  said  an 
Air  Force  announcement,  "It  performed  pre- 
clsely  as  designed  The  vast  ground  array  of 
men  and  equipment  which  control  and  track 
the  bird  functioned  exactly  as  planned  also. 

"The  path  from  outer  space  was  almost  as 
had  been  planned,"  the  announcement  said 

The  capsule.  In  the  water  almost  3  hours, 
still  was  sending  out  radio  and  light  signals 
when  the  helicopters  arrived.  The  capsule — 
about  the  size  of  an  orange  crate — was  not 
damaged. 

COULD    CARRY    ANIMALS 

Ptiled  with  instruments,  but  capable  of 
carrying  animals  Into  space  later,  the  capsule 
was  lowered  by  parachute  for  the  last  50,000 
feet.  That  part  of  the  trip  bark  from  space 
before  the  parachute  blossomed  took  just 
7  minutes.  And  it  took  only  about  10  min- 
utes for  It  to  complete  Its  parachute  Journey 

'Three  planes  saw  It  In  the  air,  but  didn't 
get  a  chance  to  make  a  pass  at  It  with  their 
snare  devices,"  a  spokesman  said  He  added, 
however,  that  the  Joy  at  the  success  was  not 
in  the  let«t  dimlnlsbed  because  the  Navy 
recovery  teams  got  in  on  the  act. 

Aboard  the  plane  that  saw  the  capsule 
settle  into  the  water  was  Brig  Oen.  Robert 
Greer,  who  normally  works  out  of  the  Penta- 
gon as  assistant  chief  of   ballistic   missiles 

In  the  recovery  team  were  20  planes.  Q 
of  the  net-trailing  type,  the  rest  radar 
trackers— Including  a  U  2  The  now-famous 
spy  plane  was  used  to  track  the  capeuie  at 
high  altitudes,  before  the  parachute  was 
popped  open  by  a  pressure-worked  switch. 

The  first  Discoverer — there  was  no  recov- 
ery attempt  that  time — was  hurled  Into  orbit 
March  4.  1959.  Since  that  time,  eight  of 
the  Discoverers  had  achieved  orbit,  but  none 
ever  before  achieved  successful  ejection  and 
recovery. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  12.  1960| 
Manned  Space  Flight  Closer,  .ScHRiEVEm  Sats 

Lt  Oen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever.  Air  Force 
missile  chief  said  last  night  the  history- 
making  recovery  of  the  Discoverer  satellite 
capsule  brings  us  considerably  closer  to 
achieving  manned  space  flight. 

He  termed  the  feat  a  significant  mUestone 
In  the  space  age  and  said  the  Air  Force  was 
set  to  try  a  life  shot  possibly  within  a  month 
with   a   chimpanzee   aboard. 

A  Navy  helicopter  fished  the  capsule  from 
the    Padflc   about    300    miles    northwest    of 
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Hawaii     It  was  blasted  Into  space  by  the  Dis- 
coverer XIII  st.telllte. 

Schrlever,  hesd  of  the  Air  F-jrces  A:r  Re- 
search and  l'-?velo[rnPi;t  Corranaiid.  X-^.d  a 
hastily  called  news  c  ii.'eiei.e  shoriiy  ivfter 
the  recovery  I.Hjl"  i;.i>Lru::.eii's  ;:.  Die  <  .ipsj^e 
win  provide  valuable  data  on  the  problem  of 
bringing  an  object  bark  tn  earth  from  a 
vehicle  In  orbit. 

The  capeuli!  was  the  first  manmade  ob- 
ject known  ix>  have  successfully  survived 
reentry  from  crblt. 

"The  techn  ques  of  recovery  plus  the  life 
specimens  will  bring  us  definitely  cloeer  to 
succees  in  -he  man-ln-space  program." 
Schrlever  said 

He  said  the  'chimp  shot"  In  the  Discoverer 
series  probably  would  follow  one  more  non- 
Ufe  shot. 

E.  A.  Miller,  manager  of  the  Discoverer 
program  for  the  General  Electric  Co..  said 
the  capsule's  Instruments  would  provide  de- 
tailed information  available  for  the  first 
time  on  rocket,  behavior 

Miller  said  the  Instruments  monitored  all 
of  the  iilgnllicant  evenu  of  the  rocket's 
stages. 

He  said  it  8.1so  gathered  data  on  tempera- 
ture, preaaure.  and  deceleration  problems 
that  must  tX'  solved  to  achieve  a  manned 
space  flight  program. 

"This  is  all  significant  technical  informa- 
tion." he  said  "We  expect  to  get  quite  a  lot 
of  data  for  the  first  time." 

Schrlever  said  recovery  was  still  a  real 
tough  problem  but  that  he  felt  the  present 
vucceaa  will  lead  to  a  recovery  rate  from  now 
on  of  about  half  the  capeules  ejected  from 
aatellltes. 

"I  think  our  reliability  will  be  50  percent 
and  It  should  Improve  rapidly,"  he  said. 


TPTION  OF  THE  .SO  .'^T.a.TF^ 
THE  UNION  •  CON'I"TNI'2vrr.\L 


OF 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Preside M,  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune  of  August  7.  entitled 
"Words  Fail,"  deal.s  with  a  problem  of 
universal  concern  to  the  American  peo- 
ple: How  to  describe — in  one  word — the 
50  States  of  the  Union  now  that  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  have  been  admitted. 

In  our  complex,  contemporary  society 
we  have  found  It  convenient  to  use  one- 
word  names — preferably  one-syllable 
words — for  many  things.  Soap,  ciga- 
rettes, magazines,  books,  movies,  televi- 
sion shows — the  trend  is  decidedly  to- 
ward one-word  names.  It  is  little  won- 
der, then,  that  geographers  are  caught 
up  in  the  current  stream  trying  to  find  an 
accurate  one-word  description  of  our 
50  States. 

The  13  Atlantic  coast  Colonies  that 
banded  together  to  form  the  Inued 
.States  are  clearly  the  Original  stales 
.  According  to  the  Times  Pacayune.  geog- 
raphers have  now  hit  upon  the  word 
"conterminous"  to  describe  the  48  States 
existing  prior  to  admission  of  Ala-ska  ai.ri 
Hawaii.  Even  with  the  admission  o( 
Alaska,  there  Is  little  problem,  for  this 
grouping,  we  are  informed,  can  correctly 
be  called  continental. 

But  a  dilemma  arises  now  that  Ha- 
waii must  be  included.  I  could  sui^^est 
that  we  describe  the  50  States  as  'Amer- 
ica." but  the  mapmakcrs  and  geocra- 
phers  and  historians  and  reporters  would 
just  shake  their  heads  and  say.  "Sorry, 
that's  not  precise  enouph." 

The  Times  Picayune  comes  to  our  res- 
cue, however,  and  suggest*?  a  happy  solu- 


tion Pointing  out  that  one  definition  of 
"rontermmous"  i.s  "coextensive  in  space, 
time  or  rant-'e.'  the  editorial  inquires: 
T"  quibble  a  llf>  why  should  not  H:iw;tlt 
«nd  Alaska  be  coi.sidered  •■conterminous"'' 
Arent  they  "coexteiifiive  in  space  and  time" 
wilh  tlieir  SI.  ler  .'^t.ile.f'  In  tl.ese  dnys  wi.en 
Honolulu,  for  example.  t«  c'.-'^r^  -i  Nfu-  Or- 
leans and  to  the  east  coa5t  th.-in  San  Fran- 
cisco   was    a    !e\n    s'.ort    yeitr."    ago? 

In  three  beautifully  expressed  sen- 
tences, the  editorial  proposes  that — 

Indeed  all  60  States  might  be  envisaged  as 
conterminous,  contiguous  and  even  conti- 
nental. For  there  is  no  longer  a  self-con- 
tained continent.  In  that  no  continent  is  "an 
Island  to  Itself."  In  the  spaceman's  view 
the  earth  Itself  is  now  a  continent;  an  "is- 
land" way  station  In  a  universe  of  "Island 
continents." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  indebted  to 
the  Times  Picayune  for  its  contribution 
to  increased  knowledge,  understanding, 
and  unity  of  America.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  that  esteemed  mem- 
ber of  the  Washington  press  corps,  Mr. 
Paul  Wooton,  for  his  thoughtfulness  in 
bringing  this  enlightening  editorial  to  my 
attention. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  the  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  F>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Words  Fail 

To  designate  what  might  have  been  re- 
garded by  a  latecomer  as  the  48  "original" 
States,  "conterminous"  is  now  the  accepted 
word,  the  National  Geographic  Society  ob- 
serves. The  term  has  been  adopted  by  the 
State  Department  and  other  Federal  tigen- 
cles  as  being  more  precise  than  "contiguous," 
once  In  vogue.  Forty-nine  of  the  States  can 
be  rounded  up  simply  enotigh  with  the  adjec- 
tive "continental,"  all  agree. 

Conterminous,  according  to  Merrlam's 
Webster,  means  "having  a  common  bound- 
ary: having  the  same  bounds  or  limits;  coex- 
tensive In  space,  time,  or  range;  having  the 
same  ending."  This  authority  says  contigu- 
ous signifies  "In  actual  contact;  touching; 
also  near  though  not  In  contact;  neighbor- 
ing; adjoining;  near  in  succession."  Clearly 
there  Is  a  fluidity  here  which  scarcely  admits 
the  claim  of  precision  In  any  case. 

To  quibble  a  little,  why  should  not  Ha- 
waii and  Ala.ska  be  considered  "contermi- 
nous"? Aren't  they  "coextensive  in  space 
and  time"  with  their  si.^ii  r  S:.ites  m  these 
days  when  Honolulu,  for  example,  Is  closer  to 
New  Orleans  and  to  the  east  coast  than  San 
Francisco  was  a  few  short  years  ag  ? 

Indeed  all  50  States  might  be  envisaged  as 
conterminous,  contlguotos,  and  even  conti- 
nental. For  there  Is  no  longer  a  self-con- 
tained continent.  In  that  no  continent  Is 
"an  Island  to  Itself,"  etc  In  the  space- 
man's view  the  earth  Itself  Ig  now  a  conti- 
nent; an  "Island"  way  station  in  a  universe 
of  "Island  continents." 


KHKUSHCHEVS  CH.A.RACTERIZA- 
TION  OF  NIXON 

Mr  PONG.  Mr  President,  a  United 
Press  International  dispatch  appear'^ng 
in  this  mominp?  Washington  Post  quotes 
Soviet  Premier  Khru.shchev  sis  describing 
Vice  President  Nixon  as  a  '  grocery 
clerk." 


In  Hawaii  where  Vice  President  Nixov 
recently  paid  a  2 -day  visit,  the  fact  that 
he  was  once  a  procery  clerk  endeared  him 
to  everj'one  there 

Romantic  Hawaiians  v.  ere  delichted 
that  a  miner's  daughter  had  married  a 
trroceiT  clerk  who  achieved  the  second 
hiphest  office  in  the  United  States  and 
who  IS  ncv.'  a  nominee  for  the  hiphest 
office,  the  Presidency. 

The  success  story  of  Dick  and  Pat 
Nixon  demonstrates  anew  that  the  Amer- 
ican concept  of  equal  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance is  a  living  verity. 

As  for  Mr.  Khrushchev's  calling  Mr. 
NixoN  a  "f^ombler,"  we  can  only  conclude 
that  the  Soviet  Premier  has  convenient- 
ly forgotten  our  Vice  President's  magnifi- 
cent performance  in  the  famous  "kitchen 
cabinet"  debate  in  Moscow  in  1958.  Vice 
President  Nixon  did  not  "fumble"  then, 
but  indeed  carried  the  ball  to  score  a 
touchdown  for  freedom  and  America 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recxjrd  at  this 
point  the  Post  article  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  12.  1960) 

Nixon     a     "Ghocekt     Clet.k         Ki-rP.-'^H^HFV 

Tells  Cl'rr.\n 

(By  Ed  McCarthy) 

Nfw  York  August  11 — Soviet  Premier 
Nikita  Khrushchev  was  quoted  by  a  U.S. 
labor  leader  today  as  describing  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  as  a  "fumbler  "  and 
"grocery  clerk." 

The  National  Maritime  Union's  pre.slder.t, 
Joseph  Curran,  who  Just  concluded  a  17-day 
tour  of  the  Soviet  Union,  said  Khrushchev 
made  the  remarks  at  a  l-hour-and-20-m.nute 
audience  at  the  Kremlin. 

"Nixon  is  not  a  pK>lltlclan;  he  It  a  gr.  •crry 
clerk,"  Curran  reported  Khrushchev  as  say- 
ing. At  another  pvolnt  in  the  Interview  the 
Premier  referred  to  Nixon  as  a  "fumbler," 
Curran  said. 

The  union  leader  said  at  a  news  conference 
today  that  he  and  Khrushchev  also  talked  ot 
Senator  John  F.  Kknnkdt,  the  Democratic 
presidential  nominee.  President  Elsenhower, 
the  collapsed  Paris  summit  conference,  the 
shooting  down  of  U.S.  planes  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  about  trade  unions. 

Curran  said  Khrushchev  displayed  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  In  the  presidential  campaign 
and  remarked  that  "Kennedy  .'^eems  to  mnke 
sense." 

Ctirran  met  with  Khrushcliev  on  July  15. 
the  last  day  of  his  tour  with  tl.ree  ether 
NMU  officials  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Sea  and 
River  Workers  Union  of  the  USSR.  They 
returned  to  the  United  States  last  Friday 


REFORMATION  OF  PUBLIC  L.^-ND 
LAWS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  on 
several  occasions  during  this  session  of 
Conpre.ss  I  have  attempted  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  need 

for  reformation  of  our  public  land  laws. 
As  a  westerner,  I  am  particularly  con- 
scious of  this  problem:  however,  I  believe 
the  administration  and  disposal  of  our 
P'jblic  lands  is  a  subiect  of  uniform  im- 
portance across  the  Nation 

In  order  that  we  may  liave  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  progress,  or  lack  of  prog- 
ress, we  are  making  toward  soh^nc  the 
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pioblem  of  outdatet!  public  land  laws.  I 
a^-ik  unanimous  consent  t-o  insert  m  the 
Record  a  resume  of  congressional  action 
on  bills  pertaining  to  this  subject  during 
the  past  four  Congres^ses  I  think  it  is 
important  to  notice  the  status  of  several 
measures  which  would  meet  the  v.e^  for 
land  in  our  expanding  Western  States 
Secretary  Seat-on  described  H  li  7042 
and   Its   companion   bill   S     1905    as   the 


mo.^:  ;mp<;^rtant  public  land>  bills  now 
befor<^  Cungres-s  This  mea.sure  would 
facilitate  the  disposal  of  public  lands  for 
urban  and  business  purpases  Both  bills 
arf  pending  before  the  Interior  Comm:'. - 
tef  Also  of  im;K)rtanc''  are  House  Joint 
Res/^j;>ition  492  a:ul  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
t.oii  130  whicl;  w..)uld  provide  for  a  gen- 
eral study  of  public  land  laws  by  a  spe- 

Legislalion — Public  land  administration 
86T1I  CONGRESS 


ctal  commission.  Both  of  these  are  still 
awaiting  committee  action. 

Mr  President.  I  call  these  measures  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  so  that  we 
may  consider  their  importance  in  the 
same  light  as  the  other  matters  which 
are  now  before  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resume 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Bills  Introduced 


n.R.  7004.... 
8.  1906. 
8.  1949  (SStta). 
S.  2441  (84th). 


H.R.  7042. 
8.  1905. 


Title 


?.lfi99 

H.R.  6290. 
H.R.  6377. 

S.  852 

H.R.  3965. 


s'  2348V84th.r 


H   K.  9723. 
S.  2859. 


IT  J   Res    «0?    

ii.J.  H«.  H2  .>»th). 
11. J.  RC8.  381  (83d). 

H  R   3689 

S.  434. 

IT  R    97,50 


To  Improve  the  sdministrstioa  of  public  lands. 


To  facilitate  dispoeals  of  public  lands  for  urban  and 
boalneas  purposes. 


To  revise  the  townsite  laws. 


ObJecUvea 


To  prevent  the  harmful  fractionatmg  of  oil  and 
gas  leases  on  Federal  lands. 


To  amend  sec.  TM!>  of  Revised  Statutes. 


To  require  that  persons  engaging  in  certain 
activities  with  respet^  to  the  public  lands 
obtain  real  estate  licenses  and  for  other  purposes. 

To  provide  for  a  general  study  of  the  public  land 
laws  by  a  commission  to  be  e8tablishe<l  for  that 
purpose. 

To  abolish  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 


This  is  an  omnibus  hill  that  Is  ne<>d<Hl  In  order  to  provide 
basic  (tencral  administrative  authority  for  such  matters 
as  the  acceptance  and  use  of  contributions,  the  ncf  oiia- 
tlon  of  cooperative  af(ri<emenUs  and  various  employment 
contracts,  and  the  revL-flon  of  foe  and  fwyment  scliedules 

Proposal  needed  to  permit  distMsal  of  lands  suitable  f<ir 
urban  and  Industrial  and  commercial  puriMxv!  pvi-n 
thoufth  not  Lsoiated.  mountainoas.  or  too  rough  for  mltl- 
vatlon.  This  proposal  would  be  aptvllcabl.'  to  iK.th  tlie 
contlncnUI  I'nited  .'^Utes  and  .Ma-ika,  and  the  Mnska 
public  sale  law  would  t>e  rp|)ealo<l. 

Pro|josal  needed  to  con.solKlUe  and  simplify  the  public 
land  townsite  laws  in<  luding  thwtc  applicable  to  AlMka. 

Thtf  would  amend  sec.  30(a)  of  the  Mineril  !.<—■•■  ■.•  •  -<  of 
1920  (30  r.S.C.  I87ia))  to  provide  that  aosl*.-  ji 

interest  of  less  tlian  MO  acres  in  an  oil  luid  ^L-  .  ■  ,11 
not  he  approved  cxceK  in  3  enumerated  sau.itii>n8. 
rhte  is  necrssiU-y  to  curtill  llie  unl.ridUd  iiiecul.ition 
HCtlvities  of  a<lvert    .  -  ■       muLIic  VKJcrr  oil 

and  (jas  letaies,  for  -  „,  would  «erve  to 

relieve  th<>  ovcrfl.. m.,  on  file  in  the 

various  Umd  offices. 

Proposal  neeiled  to  faclUuie  the  sales  of  lsolaie<l  and 
rough  and  mountainous  tracts  and  small  tracts  of 
agricultural  lamis 

Pro(>oeal  needed  to  curUil  unethical  nractires  by  land 
promoters  which   prevent  or'lerly   disposHl  of  public 

Proposal  ne«<le«l  to  provi<le  tlie  basks  for  comprehensive 
revision  of  the  public  lan<l  laws  with  •  view  to  their 
simpliflcation.    modernization,    and    general    imitrove- 

ment. 


Status 


11   K.  10102. 
H.R.  11762. 
S.  2969. 
S.  3435. 

8.2767 


H.B.Mn. 

8.  ms. 


S.  3743. 


To  adjust  r.nnual  allowances   for   States   under 

Recreation  and  Public  FurfKMes  .\ct. 
To  authorize  Stales  to  select  mineral  lands 


Amendment  of  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 
Act. 

.^uthorltatlon  to  acquire  lands  and  rights-of-way 
for  observation  wells  and  ground  water  investi- 
gations. 

To  repeal  Plttman  Act  and  to  reqtjire  entrymen  In 
Nevada  to  be  residents. 


Authority  to  acquire  small  paroeU  of  land  as  sites  for  ol>- 
servaiion  welLs  Is  nee<led  so  that  continuity  of  ground 
water  studies  by  the  Qeologlcal  Survey  wUl  be  amnirvd 


n.R.  7004  passed  House  Feb   \\  1900, 
and  Senate  July  I,  1000. 


H.R  704} pending  In  House  commltU»e. 
S   1905  pending  in  Senate  committee. 


8.  !«••  peadlnc  ta  Senate  committee. 
H.R.  tan  and  H.R.  8377  pending  In 

House  committee. 
H  852  landing  in  S»nate  committee. 
II. R.  39«tS  i^-ndlng  in  House commHtf*. 


S.  3468  pending  In  Senate  eonuuittee. 

H  R.  S723  pending  in  House  commit- 
tee 

S.  2KW  pending  in  .SenaU  commitle*. 

H  J  Kes  492  i>endlng  in  House  rom- 
mittee 

S  J  Res.  13U  pending  in  Senate  coa»- 
mittee. 

H  R.  aetw  pending  In  Uouae  oommit- 
lee. 

8.  414  pending  In  Senate  eonunltte«. 

H  R.  9750  landing  in  House  commit- 
tee 

H  R  10102  and  H  R  1I7«2  pending  In 
Hou.se  committee 

S     2U5«   passed    S.-nale   June   28.    19«l 

Referred  to  Huu.se  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  A  (Calm 

S  27,'j7  pa.<«e<t  Senate  June  2x.  I9flO 

Ri'ferred  to  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  A  flairs. 

Public  Law  84^406. 

Ap|>roved  Apr  4.  I«fl0. 


S.  3743  (lending  in  Senate  oooimltlee. 
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n.R.  MOl 

li.li.  ti^ 

8.349 

S.  2517... 

H   K    1245 


B.  1136. 


8.  864  (84th) 

S.  152  (84th;. 
H.R.  2852  (84th). 

S.  ViTi    s3d>. 


To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
firm certain  conveyances  made  by  railroad  com- 
panies. 

To  tran.sfer  the  public  lands  In  -Alaska  located 
between  mean  high  and  mean  low  tide  to  the 
Territory  of  .\laska. 

To  amend  the  Desert  I^nd  .\ct  to  permit  entry 
of  noncontiguous  tracts. 

To  clarify  the  Sute  Indemnity  Act  of  1891  to  the 
effect  that  States  are  not  entltle<l  to  lieu  selec- 
tions for  school  sections,  title  to  which  has 
passed  to  the  State,  and  extent  to  which  sec  8 
of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  applies  to  such 
sections. 

Recreation  development  on  public  lands 


Access  roads  to  Indian  timber  lands. 


To  provide  for  disposal  of  certain  lands  in  Minne- 
sota on  which  State  drainage  aMlgnments  have 
been  levied  pursuant  to  the  act  of  May  20,  1906 
(35  Stat.  169;  43  U.8.C.  1021-1027). 


Proposal  needed  to  remove  clouds  on  titles  of  penoos  under 
conveyances  by  railroad  oompaniee. 

Proposal  neeiled  to  promote  the  economy  of  Alaska  sine* 
new  economic  developments  in  many  areas  depend  on 
utilization  of  tidelands. 

Proposal  nec<led  to  i>ormit  additional  devekpment  o* 
Irrigable  desert  lands  of  the  public  domain 

Proposal  needed  to  facilitate  administration  of  the  public 
lands  by  limiting  lieu  s.'lection  activities,  restoring 
equitable  balance  of  original  LU'u  Selection  Act  and 
protect  the  public  interests  in  the  public  lands 

Proposes  to  provide  annual  appropriation  of  $3,500  000 
from  moneys  received  as  the  share  of  the  United  States 
from  public  domain  forest  lands  and  woodland*  to 
develop,  malnuin.  and  operate  such  areas  for  recree- 
tlonal  use;  improve  an<l  mainuin  wildlife  habiut 
thertjon;  and  provl.le  for  adequate  safety  sanlution 
and  health  measures  and  facilities. 

It  Is  proposed  that  authority  1*  provided  tor  outright  aiv 
propriations  to  be  used  for  constructing,  improving  and 
maintaining  roads  and  bridges  to  give  access  to  timber 
located  on  Indian  reservations;  for  reimbursement  from 
timber  of  all  expenditures  made  on  access  roads  8 
1136,  bearing  on  same  subject,  provides  for  a  revolving 
fund  of  $3,000,000  through  whicb  to  initiate  work  on 
access  roads;  also  reimbursable  from  timber  sales 

Proposal  needed  to  settle  controversies  over  the  title  to 
these  lands,  and  to  facilitate  their  proper  vmt 


H.R.  9101  ptvidingln  House  eonuuittee. 

Public  Law  85-805. 
Approved  July  3,  1958- 

Publlc  I^w  85-641. 
Approved  Aug.  14,  1058. 
Public  Law  85-771. 
Approved  Aug.  27,  1058. 


n.R.  1245  pending  In  House oommlttee. 


Pending  In  Senate  eommltte*. 


8.864becan;>       .bilcl^^H^MT 
Approved  M  .y  i,  loet. 
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BIDS  tntrodoead 

Title 

Objectives 

SUtoa 

H  R  4636    

To  pro%    ic  dr  .;,.  s.  rtlemMit  and  entry  of  publle 
landj  '.u  -Ki^ka  .ijiiUiining  coal,  oil,  or  gas  under 
sec.  lu  of  the  act  of  May  14,  1808,  as  amended. 

To  permit  temporary  employees  to  bold  publle 
latad  iBterestB. 

Propiivv.  ii.i...  .  :.  ;.:::  ;  t'.iii  vud  manufacturing  Site, 
heail ,<...>.•  I.  »r.  .  ;,i  ^.>  <  :,L.'«is,  and  soldier  additional 
entries  !.  -  : »:  bs  with  minerals  reserved  to 
United  M  ,; - 

Proposal  needed  to  permit  employment  of  temporary 
personnel  notw  Ith&tanding  ttie  fact  that  they  may  have 
Interests  in  public  lands. 

PubUc  Law  85-725. 
Approved  Aug.  23,  1958. 

Passed  House  with  amendments  May 
5,1963. 

Referred    to    ?■  .n  .te    r  ^  :T,;ttee    on 
Interior  and  In.^'iiv  fflu-s. 

U  R.  1H3(8U) 

MTU  CO.NORE88 


8  aOOfl-... 
II. R.  4006 

H.R.  7066. 


H.R.  2546 

8  3317  (83d). 
II  R.  9903  (83d). 


To  permit  the  States  to  select  mineral  lands  In  lieu 
Of  public  lands  granted  to  tliem  for  scbool  pur- 
poaes  imder  ecrtatn  ooodltions. 

To  proviile  for  highway  easements  in  Alaska 


To  aathorlM  tbe  iasoaace  of  oil  and  gas  leases  for 
lands  under  navigabls  waters  In  Alaska  and  to 
transfer  the  public  lands  in  AlaAa  located  be- 
tween mean  high  and  mean  low  tide  to  tbe  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska. 

To  revise  the  townsite  laws 


Proposal  need*-d  to  facilitate  ability  of  States  to  make  sufB- 
dent  select Kms  to  satisfy  their  grants.  Suggested  fur  In- 
clusion m  S.  2517,  85th  Cong. 

Proposal  needed  to  substitute  easements  for  highways  and 
parkways  In  .Masks  in  lieu  of  withdrawals,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  preference  rights  In  adjoining  lan<lowners  to  ac- 
quire lands  reiea.sed  from  su(  h  withdrawals. 

Proposal  needed  to  provide  for  development  of  the  re- 
soorces  of  these  lands  and  to  provide  a  source  of  revenue. 
See  also  H.R.  8064.  85tb  Cong. 


H.R.  2546  deals  with  the_probiem  in  Alaska.    See  also 
8.  1899,  H.R.  6290,  and  H.R.  6377  in  86th  Cong. 


Pending  In  Senate  committee. 

Public  Law  802. 
Approved  Aog.  1,  1086. 

Pending  In  House  committee. 


Do. 


83D  CONGRESS 


H.R.  1811.. 


H.R.  1S16. 


n  R.  007S. 
8  S46I. 


n.R.  2515. 


n  R.  6186. 


To  require  the  recordation  of  scrip,  lieu  sileotloa, 
'  similar  rights. 


To  repeal  certain  laws  relating  to  timber  and  stone 
on  the  [wbUc  domain. 

To  provide  lor  tbe  management  and  disposition  of 
tbe  reoooTeyed  Cboetaw  and  Chickasaw  lands 
In  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 


To  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  proTlde  for 
the  purchase  of  public  lands  for  home  and  other 
aitM."  ap(>roved  June  1,  1938  (52  Slat.  6U9i,  as 
amended. 


To  ImproTc  tbe  administratlmi  of  the  public  lands 
tbe  Taylor  Grating  Act. 


Proposal  needed  so  that  the  Federal  OovemmeiU  may 
know  tbe  extent  of  outstanding  rights  against  the  Gov- 
ernment lor  public  lands  for  such  purposes. 


Proposal  needed  to  simplify  public  land  law  system  by 
repeal  of  unnecessary  laws. 

Proposal  needed  because  of  transfer  of  the  lands  to  tbe 
United  States  by  the  Indians. 


Proposal  needed  to  permit  mftilinum  utilization  of  tltose 
public  lands  which  are  suitable  for  disposiUon  under  the 
Small  Tract  Act,  as,  for  example,  by  authorizing  sales  to 
corporations  and  associations,  by  clarifytng  purposes  for 
which  sales  may  be  made,  and  by  authorizing  leasing  of 
unsurveyed  lands. 

Sec.  3of  H.R  6186partlaUy  covers  subject 


Passed  House  with  amsodmeni  M  ht. 
2.1953. 

Beierred  to  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  iirl  T:  .:  c  .\flafa-s  Mar.  4, 
1053. 

Passed  iiuust   .\:  .'.  2,  1956. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior   and    Insular   AfTairs. 

S   3453  passed  Senate  Jtme  15,  1954. 

K^erred  to  I lou.se  Committee  on 
InteriM-  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  9073  pending  in  House  commit- 
tee. 

Public  Law  390. 

Apprmed  June  8.  10S4. 


PubUc  Law  375 

Approved  M  ay  26,  1954. 


BRITISH    COKS¥liVA'n\KS    ASID 
STATE    OWN-ERPHIP 

Mr.  GOLDWATFJl  h'.r  Pio.sident  I 
a.-k  u!i.i;i:mou.s  con.^rnl  thai  there  \je 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rf(  ■■  rd  a  very 
interesting  article  from  the  Ju'jrr.a;  of 
Politics.  v(3lumc  IP.  No  2  of  May  ly57, 
entitled  "Briti.'-h  Cun.strvalivc.'^  and  Sialt 
Ownership  "  I  think  ihw.s  l.'^  particularly 
Intere.sting  at  tlui,  tim*'  u>-.'  n  we  a:e  dus- 
cu.'vsing  a  minimum  Wai-e  bill  that  lias  :n 
it  languas:e  that  I  t>H-]  •■^]]\  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  penetrate  .more  deep- 
ly mt^  the  ecfincmic  ."^y^tem  than  it 
li.'W   doe.s 

llu-re  bein^:   no  oL-'-ftion,   the  aitule 
v.,i.v  ordered  to  bt   prir.tfd  in  the  RtcohD, 
a.s  follov..'- 
British  Conskpv  :  !vr^   ^s:l  S^mf  Ow  nfi:.-h :p 

In  thfory  li.c  Br;t..,-h  C  ):,.sf-r\  ^.l.vf  Pirty 
oppOvS«.'.s  :-:o..' .:,..:  ./^iiu.n  a.s  a  pniiCipif  a.s  a 
philosophy,  as  a  pulley  and  as  a  ;>r  ),iritni 
Conversely,  the  British  Labor  Party  has  n.:.- 
sLstently  hu;  >  .rv  i.l  :j;ii;(>na::zati')n  in  all 
four  conltx'j-  k.!';.  uf).  t.he  zenl  of  some  of 
Its  memtiers  ha.'  u;uoi]f-<l  '.r.  rr-reux  iiU'inhs 
It  was  the  natli';.<i.-:zat;  >:.  pivrty  ihr'-.uKlii 'Ul 
Its  long  periods  in  ipposi'lun  :u!t:»bly  and 
wlUh  Increasing  Kirte.  betweeii  19J1  ana  I'Xi-j. 
and  more  recentiv  d  ;ring  Its  62  vears  in 
power.  N.iti  'naUzai:i.>n  m  one  forir!  or  an- 
other Is  ll;p  f!fi«e;.t.lal  ingrpdleiit.  the  f  inda- 
Dien'  i .  tfv  !.:.;qur  !r.  t^.p  estahllKiiment  "f 
Btate  jwner.'vhlp  and  in  the  fulfillment  c>.'  the 


trol    .  r    -l.f    ::,( 

v:..'. 

tlon,   a:.!^.    fx.  ;.: 

:.Cf 

iievlces    u:.d    ;  r 

.  »-d< 

1:1  Great  B.-.o.. 

the     Coi^sp.---,  :o 

■.  e      I 

; tutted    gi..'.  cr:.;: 

(■:.•..* 

more  pari..  ....: 

:\  «..;• 

tectlon    :l.r    ,.t;. 

.    ;  i  i  (. 

Februar\    1  •  ^ 

a.-, a 

.\,i    ■.'.     .N     \.ii,:. 

»'.''    1 .' 

hallowed    Socialist    aspiration — public    con- 

:  pr  xlucil->n,  dlfitrlbu- 
ii  we\cr.  many  of  the 
.>  '.  >r  .Six;iaUst  action 
j46  51  were  created  by 
i.d  C  oK.se.'■vaUve-d.;nl- 
.  '  '.he  interwar  years. 
c'  t.;.e  reversion  t,t^  pro- 
In.jx>rt.  Duties  Act  of 
l.e  OttJiwa  Agreements 
'■2  The  restrali.te  ai.d 
rrblrl'  •.  ^^  •:  ,1  :.t  A  :;.er(  .i:.t;ii.'-rn  were  1.0 
s;!..v..   hf  .;     •       •;.<■  .ec  ;•>;.«.!    ;>r-,>paganda   •.•t 

•he    ii.lerw.-.r    per,  ■>.'.      \'.:t-   er;i    of    Uie    retre;i.t 
.'.-om  Ut)erty. 

A  representative  cxair.ple  of  jiich  iLinking 
was  Mr.  Harold  Macmilhin  now  Prime  M;r.- 
Ister.  a  man  of  Integrity  and  lilL-h  Intehec- 
tual  caliber,  who  wrote  In  hi?  bt>clt,  "The  Mid- 
fhe  WiiV  "  published  \:\  1938.  ■The  S':>chi:ist 
ri  it.idN  should  •  •  •  be  a^x  epted  •  •  • 
wh'  re  it  !■=  ob\'.wus  '.hiit  115  social  useful;. es-s 
■r  wliere  the  ce:.eMi.  welfare  of  the  e<'on on.y 
'■•q'j.re.t  ii.:\.\  certa;:.  ba.sic  Industrie!?  need 
:.  'W  to  Pe  condiu'te'd  in  the  light  of  broader 
.'  "  la.  r.  ■:i.'.ider:it:u.n.>-  '.lian  the  profit  in'  ti\e 
;r..,',  ;(ie*  Eie\e::     years     later,     at     Gauis- 

Ixirtjugh.    ■  <\\    Jur.e    18     1949,    Mr,    Marmlilan 
■p.ned.    ".StiCuUist    ei.terprise.'^ — nationali7/»d 

.iidustries  and  ut.litie? lose  m    ik  y      Pr';>fits 

•  .irn  ii:to  losfe.';  CXitputs  fah  Costs  In- 
rease  "'  .^nd  m  1933.  Prof  Harold  I.a!-.kl.  a 
future  chairman  of  the  Labor  Party  National 
Kxecutive,  warned  the  n.itlon  m  h;.s  work  on 
Dem  >crarr  ;r.  Crisis  '  that  "a  Labor  govern- 
T;ier,t  would  hu:.d  upo;i  the  amplitude  of  the 
Nat;()i..a]  0<'vernme:  t  s  precedent"  S»i  In- 
o.eed    :♦  d:d        That.  too.  wac  the  ace  ir.  which 


collectlvlst  writers  vied  in  devising  means 
whereby  theLr  own  favored  variants  of  state 
ownerslilp  c<^uld  be  achieved  constitutionally. 
Slr  Stafford  Crlpps  asked  Can  socialism 
come  by  constitutiona".  meant"  He  replied 
with  an  emphatic  "Yes  "'  K  w  if  policy 
dictated  such  a  c-i^rse,  t-_  curtail  the  liberty 
•f  the  £u!;;ect  h  :>w  t>  su;->ersede  the  rtile  of 
law  by  bureau -rat:.:  •rd.nar.ce.  how  to  con- 
fer upon  the  execoto.  e-  the  government  of 
the  day — powers  more  prop>er:y  belonging  to 
legislature  or  courts.  h.>w  to  enable  the  exec- 
utive to  arr  'pate  t.  iti-elf  a  mo::.:.po:y  ^f  such 
powers — there  were  tlie  ^esioi-s,  iruch  were 
the  lessons  l:.v,;\ed.  to^.j,  m  pr  .'mulgatmg 
a  coherent  progr.iir.    f  .s-:K:ia".ization 

Mr.  Attlee  NL'  Mf.rrtson,  and  their  col- 
leagues were  reivciy  learners  Returned  to 
power  In  1945,  the  .S-iciaiist  govemjaent  car- 
ried through  a  series  of  nationalization 
measures  In  nine  a^jte  of  Parho-meni  withiu 
4  2  years  1 


Acts  of  Parliament 
within  4^  years 


1.  Bank  of  England 

2.  ClvU  aviation 

3.  Coal — 

4.  Cableand  wireless  (en- 

trusted to  post  office) 

.">.  Transport 

C.  Land  development 
rights  (Town  and 
Coonty  Planning 
Act) 

7.  Electricity 

8.  Qas  - 

9.  Iron  and  steel 


Royal  assent 


Vesting  date 


Feb.  14.  IMP 

Aug.  1. 1940 

July  12,1946 

Nov.  6. 1946 

Aug.  6, 1947 


do 

Aixg.  13,1047 

July  V\.  I'M,^ 
Nov    14,  IMV 


Mar.  1.1946 
Aug.  1. 1946 
Jan.      1, 1947 

Do 
Jan.      1, 1948 


July     1. 1MB 
Apr.     1, 1848 

May    1. 1949 
Feb.    15.  19.S1 
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Ttie  route  harl  long  ago  been  mapped.  The 
rapid  tempKj  of  Britain's  progress  toward  "ra- 
tionalization" and  the  chain  of  authoritative 
wartime  and  prewar  Reports,  the  Sankey 
Comnnlsslon  Minority  Report  on  coal  mining, 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Transport,  the 
McGowan  and  Heyworth  reports  on  elec- 
tricity and  gas — had  prepared  a  mental  and 
psychological  climate  kindly  to  Socialists 
and  socialism  The  railways  and  the  mines 
had  already  been  entrusted  to  the  state  for 
the  duration  of  two  world  wars.  Moreover, 
the  minority  Labour  government^ls  Coal  Mines 
Act  of  1930  had  meanwhile  provided  (despite 
clauses  on  the  buying  and  selling  of  quotas) 
that  price  and  output  regulation  should 
maintain  the  existing  pattern  of  production. 
•"This  is  the  endowment  and  entrenchment  of 
Inefficiency,"  Sir  Herbert  (now  Viscount) 
Samuel  had  said  on  the  second  reading:  'Thia 
Is  the  irrationalization  of  the  coal  mines." 
It  could  be  argued,  and  was  argued,  in  the 
case  of  mines  and  railways,  that  the  purport 
of  post- 1945  legislation  was  only  to  accord 
legal  validity  to  (more  or  less)  accomplished 
facts. 

Let  us  now  consider,  in  detail,  foxir  or  Ave 
examples    of     postwar     state     ownership     in 
practice  and  the  representative  Conservative 
approach  to  each  specific  issue — the  Bank  of 
England.  Civil  Aviation,  Coal,  Transport,  and 
Iron  and  Steel      The  first  measiu-e,  the  Bank 
of   England    Act,    cai'sed.    curiously   enough, 
the  least  acute  controversy.     Its  main  pro- 
visions can   t>e   succinctly  stated  as   follows. 
First,  the  entire  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, hitherto  possessed  by  some  17,000  pri- 
vate stockholders,  of  whom  10.000  owned  less 
than    £500     each,    was    taken     over    by     the 
treasxiry,     with     powers,    after    consultation 
with  the  Governor,  to  give  directions  to  the 
bank      Secondly,  the  Court  of  Governors  was 
reduced  from  a  Deputy  Governor  and  24  Di- 
rec'-.jrs  to  a  Deputy  Governor  and   16  Direc- 
t  T';     all    of    whom    were    appointed    by    the 
Cruwn — that    Is.    in    practice,   by    the    Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer      Opposition   to  the 
bin    was    Ineffective,    because    a    great    many 
Conservatives,  and  even  some  Liberals,  took 
the  view  that,  as  Mr    Hugh  Dalton  put  it,  it 
would   brln?   the   law  "into  accord  with   the 
facts   of    the   situation    as    they   have   devel- 
oped."'      Lord      Pethlck-Lawrence      averred: 
"The  Bank  of  England  Is  already  very  largely 
a  department  of  the   Treasury,   and   its  na- 
tionalization will  not  make  a  pennyworth  of 
difference  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  this 
country."  =     It  must  be  confessed,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  historical  objectivity,  that  what  oppo- 
sition emerged  to  the  Bank  of  England  na- 
tionalization was  feeble  and  fitful.     "A  Con- 
servative  government,"   said   the   party's  of- 
ficial Industrial  Charter,  "will  not  repeal  the 
whole  of  the  Bank  of  England  Act,  but  will 
examine  the  powers  of  the  Bank  to  give  di- 
rectives to  the  commercial  banks." 

Socialists  and  Conservatives  could  argtie 
that  civil  aviation  was  a  very  different  kettle 
of  fish — all  the  more  so  because  the  Socialist 
governments  Civil  Aviation  Act,  1946,  her- 
alded by  the  White  Paper  of  December  1945,' 
embellished  the  wartime  Conservative-domi- 
nated coalition  government's  white  paper, 
"British  Air  Transport."'  The  latter  was! 
very  substantially,  a  product  of  Conservative 
wartime  thinking.  The  Civil  Aviation  Act 
brought  all  regular  air  transport  services 
under  national  ownership  and  control,  elimi- 
nated competition,  provided  Government 
finance  for  the  three  corporations,  and  au- 
thorized the  Minister  to  tell  the  corporations 


'"Parliamentary  Debates"   (Hansard),   5th 
series,  vol.  413  ( 1945  ) .  p.  495. 

-  Edinburgh    Evening    Dispatch,    June    26 
1945. 

»  "British  Air  Services."  House  of  Commons 
Sessional  Papers,  cmd.  6712,  vol.  15  ( 1945-46) . 

<  House  of  Commons  Sessional  Papers   cmd 
6605.  vol.  7  (1945). 


what  aircraft  to  use — and  where  A  con- 
solidating measure,  amalgamating  the  British 
Overseas  Airways  Corporation  and  the  British 
South  American  Airways  Corporation,  was 
carried  by  the  Attlee  Ministry  against  Con- 
servative opposition  in  1949,  The  act  of 
1946  had  empowered  the  Minister  to  reim- 
burse the  national  corporations  for  losses  at 
the  rate  of  £10  million  per  year  for  1946-47. 
and  1947-48.  and  £8  million  per  year  for 
1948-49.  and  each  subsequent  year  till  1956 — 
a  total  maximum  liability  of  £84  million  over 
ten  years.  Speaking  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  July  6,  1950,  Mr  A.  T.  Lennox-Boyd 
(Conservative.  Mid-Bedfordshire),  presented 
the  official  Conservative  attitude  to  this 
facet  of  the  state  ownership  program. 

"It  might  interest  the  House  to  hear  this 
brief  comparison  of  nationalized  British 
European  Airways'  operating  costs  with  what 
would  be  the  operating  costs  of  charter  com- 
panies using  similar  aircraft  on  the  same 
routes.  In  1949  •  •  •  we  are  told  that 
B.E.A.  fiew  15' 2  million  miles  and  that  Its 
revenue  was  £6,400,000.  This  shows  that  the 
revenue  per  aircraft  mile  was  8s.  3d.  The 
corporation  flew  Vikings.  Dakotas  and 
Rapides  All  three  types  of  aircraft  may  be 
hired  from  the  charter  industry  for  less  than 
8s  3d.  per  mile,  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
the  whole  business  had  been  contracted  out 
there  would  have  been  a  profit  We  have  not 
had  the  accounts  for  this  year,  but  we  have 
taem  for  last  year,  and  with  the  same  air- 
craft and  with  the  same  mileage,  private 
operators  claim  that  they  would  have  made  a 
profit  of  £472,000-  instead  of  a  loss  of  £2  4 
millions.  Therefore,  the  Exchequer  would 
have  had  £3  millions  more,  quite  apart  from 
the  ordinary  taxes  for  the  private  operators" 
profits.  I  do  not  claim  that  a  single  private 
operator  could  have  achieved  that  successful 
result,  but  a  series  of  small  manageable  units 
of  some  15  to  25  aircraft  could  achieve  results 
of  that  kind.  The  taxpayers  of  Great  Britain, 
sorely  tried  now,  and  to  be  still  more  sorely 
tried  by  the  Inescapable  obligations  of  the 
British  Empire  throughout  the  world,  cannot 
afford  to  reject  any  chance  of  economy, 
coupled,  as  It  would  be,  with  highly  efficient 
management." 

Marked  improvement  in  the  financial  and 
administrative  structure  have  been  achieved 
during  the  past  four  years,  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  1946  remain  strong  in  civil  aviation. 
"It  would  be  Conservative  policy."  pro- 
claimed The  Right  Road  for  Britain,  'to 
give  the  fullest  encouragement  to  the  orderly 
expansion  of  air  transport  by  private  enter- 
prise for  every  class  of  load  (passenger,  mail, 
or  freight),  both  on  regular  screduled  serr- 
ices  and  by  individual  charter.  It  is  only 
in  this  way  that  British  mercantile  aviation 
can  match  the  achievements  of  our  Mer- 
chant Navy  •  •  •.  We  shall  •  •  •  review 
the  structure  of  the  Corporations  and  of  the 
Ministry  itself,  so  as  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary functions  and  restore  as  wide  a  measure 
of    private    enterprise    as    possible." 

Likewise,  on  the  vexed  question  of  state 
ownership  of  coal,  the  same  authorized  pro- 
gram adumbrated  the  Conservative  philoso- 
phy in  terms  no  less  robust.  Push  back  the 
area  of  monopoly  to  Its  narrowest  limits,  it 
demanded;  decentralize  the  hierarchical 
structure  of  the  central  national  authority, 
the  National  Coal  Board:  stimulate  local  en- 
thusiasm by  conferring  real  responsibility 
upon  Individual  pit  management;  abolish 
the  old  divisional  boards:  establish  new  area 
boards;  restrict  the  functions  of  the  National 
Coal  Board  to  such  matters  as  national  wage 
negotiations,  coordinating  selling  prices, 
raising  capital,  and  performing  common 
services  like  research.  In  other  words,  re- 
align the  Socialist  mosaic  of  1946.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  assume  that,  confronted  with 
the  atmosphere  of  the  times.  Conservatives, 
had  they  been  in  power  immediately  after 
the  war.  would  have  reinforced,  or,  at  least, 
maintained  the  wartime  Coal  Control  of  the 
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Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power  with  Its  twelve- 
section  regional  structure.  The  argument 
would  have  been  that,  however  bleak  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  case  for  nationalization, 
there  was  a  sociological  case  The  miners 
had  long  ago  persuaded  themselves  of  its 
merits  The  Socialist  structure  had  turned 
the  eight  coal-producing  regions  into  eight 
divisions,  each  with  a  divisional  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Coal  Board,  with 
each  division  broken  Into  49  areas,  each  with 
an  average  of  20  colllenes.  Such  was  the 
pilot  plant  for  socialization  in  practice.  The 
National  Coal  Board  members  were  special- 
ists, each  assuming  responsibility  for  the 
functions  of  a  department,  for  example,  pro- 
duction, finance,  marketing,  or  relations 
with  labor.  In  May  1948  Sir  Charles  Reld. 
a  mining  engineer  and  production  director 
of  the  highest  distinction,  who  had  repre- 
sented production  on  the  National  Coal 
Board  In  London  since  1946.  resigned  from 
the  Board,  explaining  that  he  had  no  faith 
In  the  structure.  KIght  more  Important 
resignations  followed  In   the  same  year 

The  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Coal 
Mining,  presided  over  by  Sir  Charles  Reld. 
had.  In  March  1945,  already  strongly  urged 
decentralization  In  a  pastage  which  com- 
manded Conservative  support:  "This  Is  not 
an  Industry  which  can  be  conducted  on  any 
stereotyped  plan  It  Is  our  conviction  that 
whatever  degree  of  Integration  U  decided 
upon,  and  the  greater  the  degree  the  more 
Important  this  becomes,  scope  must  be  pro- 
vided within  each  unit  for  the  fullest  op- 
portunity for  and  encouragement  of  Individ- 
ual Initiative.  Without  this,  the  full  bene- 
flu  of  planned  production  and  technical  Im- 
provement cannot  be  secured"'  On  an- 
other and  all-Important  appect:  namely,  the 
provision  in  the  Coal  NaUonallsation  Act  for 
consumer  representation.  "Change  Is  Our 
Ally."  a  new.  lively,  stimulating  and  provoca- 
tive booklet  by  ten  Conservative  MP's  of 
the  "One  Nation"  group,  rightly  comment- 
ed: "It  is  significant  that.  In  the  first  six 
years  of  Its  operation,  the  Domestic  Coal 
Consumers'  Council  received  only  300  let- 
ters. That  Is  partly  because  the  work— In- 
deed the  very  existence — of  these  Councils 
Is  Inadequately  publicised,  but  more  because 
there  Is  a  general  feeling  that  they  are  Im- 
potent to  protect  the  interests  of  consumers" 
That  is.  In  Itself,  a  powerful  indictment 
which  has  so  far  attracted  too  little  politi- 
cal attention,  and  no  political  action 

The  two  nationalized  enterprises  which 
the  Conservative  Government  has  decentral- 
ized since  the  general  election  of  1961  fur- 
nish the  fairest  and  most  Illuminating  ex- 
amples of  the  Conservative  approach  to  state 
ownership  First,  in  transport,  the  Rail- 
ways Act  (1931).  was  Britain's  earliest  essay 
in  "rationalisation."  During  the  next  few 
years,  the  struggle  between  this  Industry 
and  free  and  ever-expanding  road  transport 
accentuated,  and  accelerated,  propaganda  for 
nationalization  Mr  Herbert  Morrison.  Min- 
ister of  Transport  In  the  Labour  Government 
of  1929-31.  willingly  responded  by  fathering 
the  Road  Transport  Act  of  1930,  In  which 
Part  IV  forbade  the  provision  of  passenger 
road  transport  except  by  holders  of  road 
service  licenses,  which  the  tral&c  commis- 
sioners could  refuse,  or  grant,  subject  to 
certain  detailed  conditions.  The  essential 
feature  was  the  grant  of  semi-monopolies 
or  protection  against  competition  In  order 
to  achieve  "co-ordination  of  all  forms  of 
passenger  transport"  The  London  Passen- 
ger Transport  Act.  initiated  by  the  Labour 
Government  in  the  spring  of  1931.  which  be- 
came law  In  1933  under  the  Conservative- 
dominated  National  Government,  consolidat- 
ed and  strengthened  earlier  measures  of 
voluntary  amalgamation  already  effected  be- 
tween  the  London   General   Omnibus   Com- 
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pany  and  the  ui.dprt'r'uiid  gri..up  It  i.i  ■* 
gave  legislative  sar.ftlr'ii  to  a  100  percent 
monopoly  In  the  same  year  i  1933  i  .  the 
Conservatlve-domlnuted  National  Govern- 
ment, In  its  Road  and  Rail  Traffic  Act.  ex- 
tended to  road  tiaiilaee  the  principle  of  li- 
censed seml-monopoiy,  winch  road  pa-ssen- 
ger  traffic  had  "enjoyed"  blnce  the  1930  Act. 
Men  and  women  already  well  set  up  in  the 
road  haulage  business  were  encouraged  to 
oppose  new  applicants  for  licenses  on  the 
ground  that  "suitable  transport  facilities 
•  •  •  are.  or  If  the  application  were  granted, 
would  be.  In  excess  of  requirements."  The 
project  attracted  the  distinguished  patron- 
age of  such  Conservative  leaders  as  Mr  Oli- 
ver Stanley,  who  expatiated  upon  the  theme 
that  "unless  you  have  some  system  where 
people  who  provide  transfxjrt  do  take  the 
rough  with  the  smooth,  you  will  have  every- 
one taking  the  smooth  and  no  one  prepared 
to  take  the  rough"  The  next  major  event 
was  the  1947  Act  "The  Transport  Act  of 
1947.  passed  by  the  post-war  L.Tbour  Govern- 
ment, presented  a  solution  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Road  Haul- 
age Report  presented  to  Parliament  in  1944 
by  the  three-party  Sfiect  Committee  on 
National  E^xpendlture  •  That  Report  had 
been  uncompromisingly  adverse  to  the  war- 
time working  of  Government  haulage  con- 
trol The  framework  of  the  new  TYansport 
Act  wai,  delineated  In  more  meticulous  de- 
tail than  that  of  the  Cof.I  Nationalisation 
Act  of  the  p)revlou«  year.  It  created  the 
British  Transport  CommlRslon  with  a  chair- 
man and  four  t<i  elglit  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  The  Chairman  und 
at  least  four  other  members  were  required 
to  give  full-time  service  It  further  creat- 
ed five  "public  authorities  known  as  Execu- 
tives to  assist  the  Commi«Alon  in  the  dis- 
charge o'  their  functinns".  Railway,  Docks 
and  Inland  W:itervi:.vs,  Road  Transport.  Lon- 
don Transixjrt  and  Hotels  The  Railway  Ex- 
ecutive was  conceived  as  a  triple-tiered  or- 
ganization, divided  Into  regions  correspond- 
ing to  the  old-time  railway  companies.  Such, 
then,  was  the  new  structure  for  state  own- 
ership of  transfKirt.  It  is  worth  recalling;, 
in  passing  that  as  maJiy  as  1.137.000  members 
of  the  public  had  owned  the  "big  four" 
railway  companies,  and  that,  of  the  total 
railway  stocks  of  £1  1(J9,000,  one-third  repre- 
sented holdings  not   exceedlns   C200 

"The  Right  Road  for  Britain"  the  most 
Important  Conservative  Central  OfBce  policy 
pamphlet  of  the  postwar  years,  forthwith 
pronnl,<ied  the  public  nnd  the  road  haulers 
that  'A  Contervatlve  Government  will  pro- 
ceed to  sell  back  to  free  enterprise  those 
sections  of  the  road  haulage  Industry  which 
have  been  nationalised  Ojjerators  will  have 
to  obtain  'A'  or  'B'  licences  under  the  Road 
and  Rail  Traffic  Act.  1933.  But  new  entrants 
will  have  to  prove  that  business  Is  available 
and  that  It  cannot  be  as  cheaply  and  effec- 
tively handled  by  existing  carriers  of  goods 
whether  by  road  or  rail  The  limitation  of 
distance  on  private  road  haulers  will  be 
progressively  eliminated.  The  present  free- 
dom of  'C  licences  will  remain  untouched." 
Concerning  passenger  road  transport.  It  like- 
wise added.  "A  conservative  government  will 
stop  any  further  plans  for  nationalising 
omnibus  and  tram  undertakings  and  wher- 
ever possible  will  return  those  already  na- 
tionalised at  the  time  of  the  general  election 
to  their  former  owners,  whether  local  au- 
thorities or  private  enterprise."  And.  yet 
again,  discussing  the  railways.  It  advanced 
the  view  that  ""  "British  Railways'  should  be 
reorganised  into  an  appropriate  number  of 
regional  railway  systems,  each  with  its  own 
pride  of  Identity,  and  coordinated  as  to 
broad  policy  alone  by  a  central  body.     The 
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present  top-heaviness  due  to  excessive  cen- 
tral staff  should  he  corrected  and  each  rail- 
way system  should  be  administered  by  ite 
own  Board  of  Direction,  which  should  in- 
clude a  strong  nart-time  element  <.f  jjersons 
with  varied  practical  experience  ci  serving 
public  needs." 

In  May,  1953.  the  new  Conservative  ad- 
ministration's lYansport  bli:  became  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  Incorpxirated  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  the  alternative  f  .rms 
of  transport  should  be  co-ordinated  by  con- 
sumers' choice  and  that  its  appropriate 
charges  should  be  related  to  the  cost  of  the 
selective  service.  That  was  almost  revolu- 
tionary In  our  time  The  road  haulage  un- 
dertaking of  the  British  Transport  Commis- 
sion was  to  be  sold  to  private  enterprise.  As 
railway  operator,  the  Commission  could, 
however,  "provide,  continue  or  develop  any 
services  or  facilities  for  the  carriage  of  goods 
by  road  otherwise  than  as  a  part  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  existing  road  haulage."  The 
Minister  was  further  empowered  to  direct  the 
Commission  to  abandon  any  controlling  in- 
terest in  an  omnibus  company  which  it 
might  have  acquired  since  inception.  It 
could  retain  minority  shareholdings.  The 
Commission  must  henceforth  secure  Trans- 
port Tribunal  confirmation  of  maximum 
charges.  Power  was  also  entrusted  to  the 
Tribunal  to  Intervene  If  the  Commission 
charges  place  coastal  carriers  at  an  undue 
or  unfair  disadvantage  In  the  competition  or 
are  Inadequate  havinp  reeard  to  the  cost  of 
affording  the  service,  thereby  injurylng  the 
Interest  of  coastwise  shipping  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  national  Interest. 

The  main  Implications  of  the  new  Act  con- 
cern, however,  the  return  to  competition 
Three  illustrations  may  be  cited  First, 
transport  units  for  disposal  were  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifty  vehicles  without  ministerial  ap- 
proval, and,  in  assembling  them,  the  Com- 
mission was  "to  have  regard  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  securing  that  persons  desirous  of  en- 
tering or  reentering  the  road  haulage  indus- 
try have  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  doing 
so  notwlthst.anding  that  their  resources  per- 
mit them  to  do  so  only  if  their  opyeratlons  are 
on  a  small  scale  "*  Secondly  the  Act  made 
the  granting  of  llceiij^es  under  the  1P33  .^ct 
a  little  easier  Henceforth  InFtead  of  an  ap- 
plicant having  to  prove  that  new  service  was 
needed,  an  objector  would  have  to  prove  that 
It  was  not  needed,  and  consumer  interests 
were  given  specific  priority  over  "provider" 
Interests  In  such  assessments  Thirdly,  with 
the  decentralization  of  the  Railway  Executive 
Into  Its  component  parts,  the  railways  were 
emancipated  from  the  legal  restrictions  im- 
p>osed  upon  them  In  the  old  monopoly  days 
and  were  duly  accorded  legal  freedom  to  re- 
late charges  to  costs  Fourth. y,  road  and  rail 
transport  were  to  be  "coordinated"  through 
the  natural  Interplay  of  economic  forces — 
I>erhap>8,  In  the  mld-twentleth  century,  an 
unusually    radical    answer. 

In  this  context,  a  constructive  criticism 
from  the  ten  Conservative  M  P  's  of  the  "One 
Nation"  group  In  their  admirably  docu- 
mented manifesto.  "Change  is  Our  Ally," 
merits   full   quotation 

"The  Transport  Act.  1953.  did  not  exhavist 
the  application  of  tlie  principle  which  it  en- 
shrines. One  of  the  avowed  ptirposes  of 
the  Road  Traffic  Act.  1930  and  the  Road  and 
Rail  Traffic  Act,  1933.  waf;  to  protect  a  railway 
system,  still  handicapped  commercially. 
against  unlimited  ri iir.pet it !■  ai  from  road 
transport.  Now  t*..it  tiu'  c.  tiimercial  handi- 
caps have  been  ren.  .  i  <i  and  cc>ordlnatlon  en- 
trusted to  the  use:  ;  '■>.  >ice  the  limitations 
of  the  1930  and  1933  Acts,  so  far  as  they 
are  not  Justified  on  any  other  grounds — for 
example,  safety — have  lost  their  basi.';  The 
Acts  need   a  critical  overhaul 

"The  same  applle*  to  London  Transport 
Executive.  This  is  Uie  London  Pas.senger 
Transjxjrt  Board  of  old,  swallowed  whole  by 
the  Act  of  1947  and  swallowed  again  by  tha: 


of  1953  Why  losses  incurred  by  L<:>ndon's 
railways  should  be  made  good  by  those  who 
use  Its  'buses,  or  vice  versa— has  never  yet 
been  explained  Prima  facie,  the  continued 
existence  in  Ltindon  of  a  monopxoly  embrac- 
ing alternatne  forms  of  transport  is  incon- 
si.st.erit  with  legislation  designed  to  eliminate 
or  prevent  thl.s  In  the  pr(i\;!icef 

Tins  IS  indeed,  well  said  This  comment 
almost  (but  not  quite  i  crystallizes  tlie  tra- 
ditional Liberal  view,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  tlie  Transport  Act  of  1953  represents  a 
huge  advance  in  the  forward  road  to  eco- 
nomic freedom 

Iron  and  steel  denationalization  exempli- 
fies a  similar  trend  m  mid-twentieth-cer.tury 
Conservative  economic  thinking  The  fiscal 
revolution  of  1932.  the  overthrow  of  free 
trade  and  the  revival  of  the  pre- 1846  policy 
of  protection,  stimulated,  in  iron  and  steel. 
as  in  transport  a  new  pli.a-se  of  government 
Intervention  In  Industrial  organization 
Way  back  In  1932.  "rationalisation"  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  Under  the  Import  Duties 
Act.  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee 
recommended  33 'j -percent  duties  on  uon 
and  steel  imports,  contingent,  of  course,  upon 
adequate  "reorganisation."  In  June  1932. 
despite  opposition  from  both  the  Liberal  and 
Socialist  parties,  these  duties  were  forthwith 
enacted.  The  new  economic  alliance  between 
the  Import  Duties  .Advisory  Committee  and 
the  British  Iron  and  .Steel  Federation  i  1934  i 
fixed  prices,  coniroUtd  competition  and  de- 
velopment, subsidized  liigh-cjst  producers 
adnilnlstered  the  c:irtel,  and  secured,  by  a 
bout  of  tariff-skirnuslimg  and  a  lieavy  tem- 
porary increase  ir.  d\ities  the  concurrence  of 
tlie  continental  cartel  that  iron  and  steel 
im.ports  from  cartel  members  should  be 
pegged  at  apprc>ximately  half  a  million  tons 
a  year.  In  the  amusing,  bvit  amazingly  naive 
words  of  the  Conservative  Central  Office 
Campaign  Guide  of  1950,  Ii  Is  important  to 
note  that  tlie  majority  of  criticisms  relate  to 
things  which  happened  a  long  time  ago.  even 
20  or  30  years  ago  The  first  Is  that  the  in- 
troduction of  tariffs  In  1932  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  British  Iron  and  .Steel  Federation 
in  1934  proauced  a  radical  change  in  the 
Industry.  Tlie  majority  of  Socialist  argu- 
ments, therefore,  clearly  have  no  more  rele- 
vance to  the  problems  of  the  industry  than 
what  may  have  happened  after  the  Napole- 
onic Wars"  Tlie  "One  Nation"  gro'.ip  of 
Conservative  MPs  be  it  said  to  their  credit 
has  taken  a  different,  and  infinitely  less 
complacent  view  The  measures  o*  1932  and 
1934  set  the  st^ee  for  the  Socialist  offensive 
of  1949 

The  Iron  and  Steel  N.^ti  i:.a;;sa::on  Act  'if 
1949  provided  that  the  se<ur:tie?  -f  96  firm.'' 
either  working  50.000  um,';  r  :r.  rp  ^f  Iron 
ore.  or  producing  20  000  to:.?  r  n.  re  if  pig 
Iron,  or  20.000  tons  or  more  ;  ;: u  ■:  .c'ee:  or 
hot  rolled  steel  per  annum  s.-i.  u.ci  iw  Tans- 
ferred.  together  with  their  subsidiaries 
whether  steel  producing  or  not.  to  a  new 
corp>oratlon.  comprising  a  chairman  and  be- 
tween six  and  ten  members  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Supply.  The  Iron  and  Steel  Cor- 
poration thus  enjoyed  the  powers  of  a  hold- 
ing company  over  its  nationalized  sutwidiar- 
les.  It  could  found,  or  acquire  an  interest 
In.  ftirther  subsidiaries.  Private  enterprise 
company  names  were  very  sensibly  retained — 
partly  no  doubt  because  of  the  gains  accruing 
to  the  exix>rt  drive. 

Iron  and  steel  denationalization  proved  a 
more  complex  and  Intricate  "unscrambling  " 
operation  for  the  Incoming  Conservative 
Government  than  had  transp>ort  denationali- 
zation. First,  there  Is.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, haj-dly  any  c<xnpetition  with  iron  and 
steel  from  outside  the  industry  This  com- 
ment applies  not  only  to  the  heavy  sections, 
but  indeed  to  the  majority  of  iron  and  steel 
manufactures.  Secondly,  whereas  exceed- 
ingly efficient  road  haulace  businesses  are 
frequently  quite  tiny  the  vast  integrated 
plant*,    wltli    net    asse^.«    rutigiiig    from    £21 
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million  U-)  C36  rr.ilUon  dominate  the  texti;re 
r>r  Iron  and  steel  ontanizatlon.  Thirrtly, 
overseas  compjetitlon  Is  limited  by  tJie  ex- 
traordinarily h:=jh  Iron  .i.nd  ='.efi  prices  prev- 
(vlent  ou'side  the  UnlUKl  Klnedrrn.  iltn  tugh. 
m-^re  recently,  the  prices  qn'ted  hy  the 
Eurripean  Iran  and  Steel  Con.niiinity  are 
appreciably  below  current  British  prices. 

The  Ch'.irchi:;  GovernmeiAs  Iron  .i.r.d  Steel 
Act  of  1953  Is  not  nearlv  as  revolutionary  or 
as  libertarian   In   u>ne  <is  Its  TrarLsport  Act. 
True,    the    m.iln    purport    was    to   revive    the 
profit  motive  as  the  tonic  to  efficacy  and  to 
rest'  re    to    private    ownership    the    sections 
natlonalizetl    or  threatened   ^Ith  nationaliza- 
tion, by  the  .\ttlee  government.     But  It  con- 
tented   lt5f,f    with    retaining    much    of    the 
Socialist  admlni'^tr  it  .ve  machinery  and  with 
fornnlr.g     an     ti.depfndent     Iron    and     Steel 
Board,    charged    with    the    primary    taslc    of 
fixing  maximum   prices.     To  the  double  ap- 
peal that  Intornal  d'>mestlc  rej^txlctlons  must 
be  eschewed  and  that  the  highest  costs  must 
not  determine  the  Board's  prlce-flxlng  policy, 
Conservatives   reply     first,   that  "comp>etlttve 
conditi.  iis"  are  i>rescrlbed  In  the  very  terms 
of  the  Act.  and.  secondly,  that.  In  any  case. 
there    Is    alwavs    ultimate    recourse    to    the 
Monopolies    and    Restrictive    Practices     (En- 
q'llry  and  Control  i   At     1948-  -a  fair  enough 
argumen?^    If  limited  m  sci  pe       I'he  group  of 
Conservative    MP's,    to    which    we   have    re- 
ferred    Is  disp<-)8ed   both   to  question  and  to 
deplore  some  ''f  the  powers  of  the  new  Board. 
'TTie    further    p<r)wers    are    by    no    means    so 
easy  to  Justl'v."  th'^y  commen-   in  Change  « 
Our  Ally.       For  example,  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Board.   Informed    by   the   Minister  of  general 
economic    >r  other  n.itlonal  considerations.  Is 
enjoined  to  Iceep  the  pr'.-ductive  capacity  of 
the   Industry   under   review;    to  consult  with 
the  Industry  to  sectire  any  development  re- 
quired for    the  efScient.  economic,  and  ade- 
quate suppiv  of  iron  and  steel  products';  and 
to      disapprove      any      major      development 
schemes  which  would  'seriously  prejudice  the 
efBclent   and   e'^onomic   development  of   pro- 
duction    facilities."       The    Government    are 
given  a  residual  p<jwer  themselves  to  promote 
any   developmer;:.   required    In    the   national 
interest,  which  the  Industry  itself  Is  not  pre- 
pared  to    take   on   '     The   old-time  strategic 
argument,  cr^upled  with  the  ■■p<:>s3lble  fluctu- 
ations   in    the  economy"   argument,   are   the 
them»es   most   com.monly    invoked    to  Justify 
these      excessive      jxjwers.        Moreover,      the 
Board's  "gener.^l  du*y"  to  supervise  the  sup- 
ply of  raw  mat^'riais  to  the  industry  formed 
a  pretext  f  jr   bringing  beneath  Its  aegis  the 
four.drie.s      \  l.irge  LumbT  of  Iron  and  steel 
users,  who  had   not  hitherto  been  national- 
ized,   but    who   cons'.ime<l    a    quarter   of    the 
Industry  3    m^ateriais.     This.    tiX>.    Is    a    very 
questionable  prfx-edare  and  as  such  has  been 
challenEced  by  M.-   Angus  Maude.  Conservative 
MP.    for    Ealing    Sfiuth.    Mr.    Enoch   Powell. 
Conservative  MP  t   r  Wolverhampton  South- 
west, and  their  colleagues.     On  balance,  this 
denationalization  measure  represents  a  lim- 
ited advance  towards  economic  freedom — an 
advance   considerably    less   substantial    than 
that  accomplished  by  the  Transport  Act. 

Thus  the  modern  British  Conservative  ap- 
proach V'.wirds  i'ui-e  ownership  Is  strictly 
empirical  It  Is  conditioned  by  the  times  and 
by  the  political  pulse  of  the  people.  As  befits 
Conservative  thinking,  It  rejects  doctrine  and 
dogma  It  Interprets  state  ownership,  in 
given  circumstances,  as  only  one  of  several 
-solutlon-s — if.  Indeed  It  Is  proven  a  solution. 
Conservative.^  and  Liberals  forthwith  an- 
nounced their  resolute  oppoeltlon  to  new 
Labour  Party  proposals  for  the  '•mutualUa- 
tlon"  of  life  Insurance  and  the  national- 
ization of  certain  branches  of  the  chemical 
Industry,  sugar  refining,  the  water  supply, 
and  the  wholesale  meat  trade.  In  1950,  1951. 
and  1955  the  British  electorate  called  a  halt 
to  nationalization  and  there  is  no  reason  yet 
to  believe  that  It  wants  further  Installments 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  Orleans  Monarchy 


Lamartlne  said  that  France  was  bored      After 

the  ever-accelerating  tempo  of  the  national- 
ization measures  ot  !';*40  AS.  Bri'ain  Itkevise 
was  tired  of  this  fifty-year  Id  refrain,  as 
most  1951  and  1955  general  e.ection  parlia- 
mentary candidates  will  testify.  The  Social- 
ists soon  recognized  the  prevailing  mood  of 
the  nation  and  transformed  their  agitation 
Into  a  campaign  for  encouraging  and  devel- 
oping competition  between  state  enterprise 
and  private  enterprise.  The  formula  befitted 
the  climate. 


STATEMENT  EY  SEN.VTOR  GOLD- 
\V.\TER  BEFORE  THE  REPUBLI- 
CAN N.\TION.A.L  CONVENTION 
PL.\TFORM  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mark.$  I  made  before  the  Republican 
platform  committee  In  Chicago  on  July 
19.  be  printed  in  the  Recoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows i 

Statement  by  Senator  Goldwatib 

In  recent  years,  the  platforms  of  political 
parties  have  become  a  catchall  of  ambiguous 
phrases,  designed  to  please  everyone  and 
offend  no  one.  They  are  loosely  worded  in 
order  not  to  bind  the  party  to  any  specific 
course  of  action. 

Special  Interest  pressure  groups,  combined 
with  ambitious  f>ollticlans  eager  to  purchase 
votes,  exert  tremendous  influence  on  plat- 
form committees — and  the  re8p<^)n6e  Is 
usually  an   attempt  to  placate  all   sides. 

No  successful  political  party,  even  when 
In  possession  of  complete  control  of  the 
House,  the  Sen%te  and  the  administration. 
has  ever  passed  or  attempted  to  pass  all  the 
legislation   suggested    by   platform    promises. 

The  American  people  have  become  cyni- 
cally suspicious  of  p<jlltlcal  platforms  and  I 
am  suggesting  that  the  Republican  Party. 
in  this  year  of  national  peril,  would  do  well 
to  discard  discredited  patterns  of   the  past. 

If  you  will  tell  me  what  a  man  believes, 
if  you  will  tell  me  those  principles  to  which 
a  m.m  swears  allegiance.  I  can  predict,  with 
reasonable  fkccuracy,  how  this  man  will  re- 
spond to  any  given  situation.  And  I  sug- 
gest the  American  people  will  be  far  more 
eager  to  place  their  destiny  In  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  announces  his  beliefs  and  his 
principles  than  m  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
pronii.ses  and  promises  and  promises. 

I  am  suggesting  the  issue  which  we  must 
decide  is  one  of  freedom  or  slavery.  The 
world  stands  divided  on  this  Issue  today 

Unfortunately,  the  challenge  U  not  pre- 
sented in  such  clearly  defined  and  recog- 
nizable terms. 

There  are  those  among  us  In  this  Nation 
who  cherish  the  false  notion  that  by  accom- 
modating the  totalitarian  doctrine  of  com- 
munism we  can  continue  to  maintain  the 
uneasy  peace  we  have  enjoyed  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  There  are  also  thoee  among 
us  who,  when  confronted  with  the  ultimate 
choice,  appear  to  prefer  appeasement  and 
piecemeal  surrender  of  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  man. 

To  our  undying  national  shame,  there  are 
thoee  among  us  who  would  prefer  to  crawl 
on  their  bellies  to  Mtjscow  rather  than  to 
face  the  possibility  of  an  atomic  war. 

Our  enemies  are  capitalizing  on  our  in- 
abUlty  or  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  true 
Implications  of  the  cold  war.  Russia  Is  de- 
termined to  destroy  our  ideaU  and  our  ideas. 
And  the  tragedy  of  freedom  Is  that  so  far 
they  have  been  frlghtenlngly  successful 

In  foreign  affairs,  we  have  moved  with 
timidity  and  indecision  we  have  toierat*^ 
Castro's  name  calling  and  his  confiscation  of 


American  property.  The  blood  of  American 
soldiers  bought  freedom  for  Cuba  In  the  first 
place  American  economic  strength  has  sup- 
ported Cuba  And  I  suggest  It  Is  always  the 
nature  of  man  who  receive*  unearned  ben- 
efits and  undeserved  charity  to  one  day  turn 
against  his  benefactor  with  a  demand  for 
more. 

I  am  suggesting  the  Republican  Party  must 
determinedly  maintain  the  most  powerful 
military  power  In  the  world  and  that  we  must 
be  willing  to  use  this  military  power — and 
our  economic  power— to  defend  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  and  to  preserve  American 
property. 

I  am  reminding  the  Republican  platform 
conunlttee  that  private  property  and  Indi- 
vidual liberty   are  inseparable. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  Republican  platform 
committee  that  history  has  recorded  that 
when  a  people  become  more  concerned  with 
their  material  possessions — and  their  sweet 
little  luxuries — and  their  uneasy  peace — 
they  have  inevitably  fallen  prey  to  destruc- 
tive forces. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  Republican  Party 
the  first  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment U  to  defend  freedom — with  all  the 
force  and  power  and  resources  at  our  com- 
mand. I  am  suggesting  that  Russia  Is  deter- 
mined to  achieve  victory — thai  we  have  not 
been  equally  determined — and  If  Russia's  am- 
bition for  world  conquest  will  not  be  satis- 
fied short  of  an  aggressive  war  then  no 
amount  of  appeasement,  no  action  short  of 
surrender  will  satisfy  the  Russian  amblUon. 
And  1  am  suggesting  to  the  American  people 
that  If  we  truly  desire  to  preserve  freedotn, 
we  mtist  be  prepared  to  fight  for  Its  preserva- 
tion If  that  eventuality  becomes  our  last 
resort. 

On  two  occasions  In  this  century  the  world 
has  been  engulfed  by  war.  Historians  insist 
that  both  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
were  produced  by  miscalculation.  They  tell 
us  that  In  both  Instances  there  probably 
would  have  been  no  general  war  had  Eng- 
land. France,  and  America  made  their  posi- 
tion clearly  known  to  the  world. 

Had  these  three  great  powers  said;  "We 
desire  to  keep  the  peace;  we  condemn  war  as 
a  method  of  settling  International  disputes, 
we  win  attempt  to  understand  the  national 
aspirations  of  other  countries  But  if  any 
nation  or  group  of  nations  commits  or  per- 
mits to  be  committed  certain  acts,  we  will 
be  forced  to  respond.  ' 

In  our  very  recent  experience  it  seems  ob- 
vious there  would  have  been  no  Korean  war 
had  the  United  States  and  the  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  announced  to  the 
world  In  advance  their  intention  of  defend- 
ing the  Integrity  of  .South  Korea 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is.  In  my  oplnlm 
the  most  certain  method  by  which  war  can 
be  avoided.  If  we  now  declare  t>i  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  our  national  conscience 
will  not  permit  any  Invasion  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  either  political  or  mllltarv 
means;  if  we  announce  to  the  world  we  will 
not  countenance  any  aggression  by  either 
political  or  military  means  against  any  free 
natl(5n,  and  if  we  beck  up  this  announcement 
with  the  superior  military  capacity  we  have 
and  are  capable  of  providing,  then  I  sug- 
gest our  enemy — Russian  communism— will 
not  be  encouraged  to  make  any  miscalcula- 
tions which  might  Involve  the  world  In  total 
destruction. 

In  domestic  matters,  I  am  reminding  the 
members  of  the  Republican  platform  com- 
mittee that  there  is  nothing  new  about  a 
welfare  state  History  Is  littered  with  the 
renxalns  of  once-proud  republics  who  de- 
stroyed themselves  by  overindulgence,  by  na- 
tional acceptance  of  the  false  and  destructive 
Idea  that  you  can  get  something  for  nothing 
The  people  of  this  Republic  have  not  de- 
manded Federal  ajBsistance  and  Federal  hand- 
outs.    The  programs  we  have  and  the  pro- 


grams now  being  proposed  tue  not  the  out- 
growth of  any  public  clamrjr  oj  any  demon- 
strable, widespread  public  need 

There  has  been  no  universal  demand  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  In  fact,  a«lde  from 
the  eloquent  advocates  of  a  small  minority 
of  school  administrators,  most  people  are 
opposed  to  Federal  aid  Ui  education 

There  has  been  no  widespread  public  de- 
mand for  Federal  aid  to  depressed  areas,  or 
Federal  medical  care  for  the  aged.  ':>r  Federal 
8upi>ort  for  the  economy 

These  programs  have  been  seized  on  by 
ambitious  politicians — after  they  were  first 
advanced  by  various  minority  elements  who 
appear  determined  to  separate  and  divide  the 
American  people — to  set  the  young  against 
the  aged,  to  pit  the  farmer  against  the  con- 
sumer, to  array  tbe  union  member  against 
the  nonunion  member — to  make  success  In 
any  area  the  object  of  envy  rather  than  ad- 
miration 

I  am  also  reminding  the  Republican  plat- 
form framers  that  in  the  discharge  of  my 
responsibility  as  chairman  of  the  senatorial 
campaign  committee,  I  have  visited  with 
Republican  leaders  and  Republican  voters 
in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union  since  the 
1st  of  January.  1959 

In  this  connection.  I  have  been  constantly 
Impressed  by  the  concern  of  Republicans 
everywhere  lest  the  Republican  Party  lose  its 
Identity  In  a  mistaken  effort  to  adopt  the 
tactics  and  practices  of  the  spend-and-spend. 
elect-and-elect  architects  of  the  New  Deal 
and  the  Fair  Deal 

In  my  opinion,  the  presservatlon  of  two 
strong  political  parties  is  essential  to  the 
pieservatlon  of  Uie  Republic  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  leaders  of  both  parties  long  to  keep 
America  strong,  to  keep  America  free,  to 
overcome  misery  and  poverty  and  disease — 
to  the  end  that  all  of  our  citizens  may.  In  the 
future,  enjoy  a  better  life 

The  difference  between  us  If.  I  euggest,  a 
difference  in  the  methods  we  would  follow 
to  achieve  these  objectives.  Those  cvirrently 
in  control  of  the  Democratic  Party  appear  to 
have  given  their  allegiance  to  the  concept  of 
the  superstate  with  its  perniciously  pater- 
nalistic Federal  interference;  with  Its  dic- 
tatorial Federal  planning;  committed  to 
penalising  producers  by  the  imposition  of 
high  taxes  and  distributing  the  benefits  of 
the  production  of  the  energetic  workers  to 
those  whose  lack  of  Initiative  makes  them 
eager  recipients  of  governmental  help 

I  am  suggesting  It  Is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  help  men  who  will  help  them- 
selves— that  to  help  and  uupport  men  who 
will  not  help   themselves  is  destructive 

I  am  urging  the  Republican  Party  to  st.And 
on  thoee  concepts  of  the  functions  and  re- 
sponsibility and  limitations  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  were  established  on  this 
continent  with  the  creation  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  And  I  would  suggest 
that  we  must  work  our  way  to  a  better 
tomorrow  and  to  a  peaceful  world  and  that 
our  objective  can  ne%  er  be  purchased  through 
the  sacrifice  of  Individual  freedom,  accom- 
panied by  deficit  flnanclmf  and  the  stifling 
programs  of  a  dictated  societv  and  a  dictated 
economy . 


CIVIL  RIGHTS   LEGISL.^T1UN 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  mc? 

Mr.  PROUTY  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
are  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  farilUatinK  a  morning  hour 
which,  quite  unwittingly  had  not  oome 
about  earlier  I  know  that  every  Sena- 
tor appreciate.^,  a.s  I  do.  vrry  warmly  in- 
deed, the  graciousness  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 


When  the  colloquy  occurred  involving 
tho  Senator  from  Georgia  '  Mr.  Russell 
and  my.self  I  had  in  mind  making,  m 
thf  morrunK  hour,  if  we  had  one,  the 
following  .'-tat^ment.  It  i.s  orief.  and  I 
shall   now  make   it 

Today.  S.  3829.  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced with  11  ros^xinsors  '\^'ednesday  to 
put  the  Republican  Party  platform  on 
civil  rights  into  legislative  form,  i.*;  sched- 
uled for  a  second  reading  pncr  to  the 
normal  procedure  of  sending  it  to  com- 
mittee Before  that  occurs,  I  wish  to  re- 
peat my  firm  conviction  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  providing  the  Senate  with  the 
opportunity  to  consider  civil  rights  legis- 
lation at  this  short  session  i.^  clearly  the 
respKjnsibility  of  the  majority.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  enacting  civil  rights  lep- 
islation  once  it  is  before  us  is  a  bipartisan 
one. 

Bipartisanship  on  civil  rights  has  been 
absolutely  essential  in  the  past  when  such 
legislation  was  enacted,  and  has  gen- 
erally characterized  cosponsorship  of 
m.eaninpful  civil  rights  bills  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  not  been  very  evident  in  the 
last  few  days  and  althoui-'h  I  have  in- 
vited my  Democratic  colleagues  to  join 
me  on  S.  3829,  none  have  come  forward 
as  yet.  However,  as  I  believe  there  will 
be  additional  opportunity  for  those  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  who  have  con- 
sistently supported  such  legislation  to 
come  forward  and  join  forces  with  their 
Republican  colleagues  before  we  adjourn. 
I  remain  hopeful  that  bipartisanship 
may  yet  be  attained  on  the  essential 
parts  of  our  civil  rights  bill,  S.  3829. 
which  qualify  as  unfinished  business  for 
this  short  session. 

The  majority  had  an  opp>ortunity  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibility for  bringing  civil  rights  leg- 
islation before  us  when  Senator  Dipksen 
introduced  his  bill  t-o  give  considera- 
tion to  the  two  aspects  of  civil  riehts 
legislation  which  represent  at  the  very 
least  the  uiiflnislied  business  on  this  sreat 
issue  before  the  Senate  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions  the  majority  by  sub- 
stantially a  party-line  vote  decided  with- 
out debate  to  reject  this  opportunity,  ap- 
parently on  the  ground  that  to  embrace 
it  would  block  passage  of  other  legisla- 
tion the  majority  considers  "mu.'^t;;  — 
medical  care  for  the  a^ed.  minimum 
wage,  aid  to  education,  housing,  and  mu- 
tual security,  public  works,  and  other  ap- 
propriations. 

Let  us  understand  clearly  what  wa,-- 
voted  on  this  past  Tuesday  The  ma- 
jority not  only  voted  to  table  a  civil 
rights  bill,  it  voted  to  prevent  a  civil 
rights  bill  from  even  bein;.;  placed  on  the 
calendar  where  it  could  be  called  up  on 
equal  terms  with  these  other  "must" 
measures. 

We  must  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
majority  considers  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion as  unfinished  business  not  entitled 
to  an  equal  opponunity  for  consideration 
with  the  other  measures.  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  my  desire  to  cet  legislation  at  this 
short  session  on  these  other  measures. 
but  I  also  recard  them  as  of  equal  pri- 
ority with  the  unfinished  business  on  civil 
rights.     This  is  the  fundamental  point 

We  an  know,  of  course,  that  the  crack- 
down represented  by  this  vote  to  table 
on  Tuesday  was  attributable  to  the  fear 


that  even  a»i  effort  to  get  minimal  civil 
rights  legislation  on  the  calendar  would 
precipitate^  a  filibuster  But  is  not  this 
the  problem-  Will  the  majority  party 
sitting  here  with  a  2  to  1  majority  de- 
liver on  its  own  civil  rights  pledges  by 
conLrolImtr  the  length  of  the  debate  en- 
L\ifc.'ed  m  by  a  .croup  of  Senators  in  the 
Domtx-ratic  Party  who  are  traditionally 
oppc  ed  Xn  civil  rights  legislation — or  will 
It  confess  it  cannot  flo  .so  and  ,ioin  m  a  bi- 
partisan effort  with  the  Republicans  to 
do  so?  The  real  danger  in  Tuesday's 
vote  was  that  the  majority  rejected  Re-  ^ 
publican  help  while  showing  that  by  it- 
self it  could  only  provide  us  with  inac- 
tion on  civil  rights  This  is  the  issue 
before  the  country  now. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  showdov  n 
here  will  be  on  cloture  for  that  is  the  only 
way.  apparently,  in  which  the  unfinished 
business  on  civil  rights  can  be  dealt  with 
on  equal  terms  with  the  other  major 
measures  before  us.  as  it  deserves  to  be 
It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  next  few  weeks 
pubhc  sentiment  will  assert  itself  very 
clearly  upon  this  issue.  The  lines  were 
drawn  by  the  vote  on  Tuesday;  the  public 
has  now  to  express  itself. 

The  majority — again.  I  repeat,  with 
some  notable  exceptions — has  made  its 
decision  and  must  now  hve  with  it.  We 
will  soon  see  what  we  may  expect  in  the 
way  of  accomplL-^hed  legislation  on  the 
items  dubbed  "must"  by  the  majority, 
even  though  the  unfinished  business  on 
civil  rights  has  been  laid  aside.  Apart 
from  the  question  of  pertinent  amend- 
ments, what  my  11  colleagues  and  I  who 
sponsored  S.  3829  are  doing,  therefore,  is 
to  defer  a  showdowTi  to  a  later  time,  the 
majority  having  already  recorded  itself 
before  the  country  as  refusing  to  take 
up  civil  rights  now 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  lead  edi- 
loiial  beelnning  on  the  front  page  of  a 
newspaper  very  favorable  to  the  Demo- 
crats, the  New  York  Post  of  August  10. 
1960;  it  bears  upon  the  correctness  of 
the  decision  that  the  unfinished  bus!ne~« 
In  civil  rights  .should  not  be  ranked  in 
importance  with  the  "must"  measures  I 
have  mentioned  which  up  to  now  is  the 
position  of  the  majority  and  it  bears 
upon  the  charge  of  'politics  "  which  is 
made  in  an  attempt  to  intimidate  people 
like  myself; 

In  both  domestic  and  worldwide  terms, 
civil  rights  has  become  the  great  theme  of  the 
decade.  What  Kennedy  did  in  the  Senate 
yesterday  (while  Mr.  Nixon  sat  bacii  tri- 
umphantly) will  be  observed  with  dismay  on 
a  front  far  beyond  Capitol  Hill.  Nor  are  we 
Impressed  by  the  claim  that  all  other  legisla- 
tion would  have  been  doomed  if  Kennedt 
and  Johnson  had  challenged  Ndcon  to  Join 
them  In  an  all-out  drive  for  the  rights  pro- 
posal. The  Issue  could  have  been  drawn 
qvilckly   and  decisively. 

To  that  I  add  that  I  hope  and  expect 
It  will  be 

We  wish  to  serve  notice  on  the  ma- 
jority as  to  our  intentions  We  point 
out  that  we  are  free  to  introduce  a  bill 
on  civil  rights  at  any  subsequent  time 
during  this  session  and  to  move  that  the 
committee  report  by  a  day  certain  cr 
that  we  may  seek  to  put  such  a  bill 
directly  on  the  Senate  Calendar  Also, 
we  have  the  rieht  to  introduce  any  part 
of    this    measure    as   an    amendment    to 
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other  letii.iia'.ion  tn  move  to  discharge 
the  conxraictee  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  and  lo  make  any  other 
steps  which  serm  to  us  advisable  in  the 
endeavor  to  Jvi  th-'  ur;f::.;'-;:tHl  husiness 
on  civil  ri:'!u.->  cnmpiftt  .  u-:'  :■  ■;..,  hi.rt 
session  is  end*'d 

Right  no-.v  we  believe  the  record  is 
quite  clear  and  we  are  prepared  to  stand 
aside  for  a  short  while  to  see  how  these 
other  "must"  measures  get  alon?.  and 
not  raise  any  question  which  may  be 
charged  as  beins  interference  with  those 
measures. 


A  STUDY  OF  POLICIES  TO  REDUCE 
THE     DANGER     OP     ACCIDENTAL 

WAR  IN  THE  1960  S 

Mr  PFIOXMIRE  Mr.  President,  a 
compet.ent  group  of  scholars  at  Ohio 
State  University  have  made  a  painstak- 
ing study  of  what  policies  we  can  adopt 
to  reduce  the  possibilities  of  accidental 
I      war. 

The  poasibility  of  accidental  war  in  the 
nuclear  a?e  is  serious  and,  of  course,  fan- 
tastically dangerous.  Surprisingly  little 
study  has  been  made  of  just  what  we  can 
do  about  it. 

In  a  Mershon  national  security  paper. 
this  Ohio  State  University  group  of 
scholars  have  published  a  condensed  ver- 
sion of  a  5  month  study  of  this  prob- 
lem— including  recommendations  as  well 
a.s  analysis.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  condensed  study  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ArcrrE.Nr^L  War:  Some  Dangers  in  the  1960's 
(By  Dav;U  E  Cummins,  Donald  S.  Edgecombe, 
Ralph  B    Hoffman.  Dean  S.  Lucai,  Patricia 
Roseiiberg.  Robert  F.  Rowntree.  Jon  Mlkal 
Townsley,  V    Van  Volk.  John  B.  Phelps) 
(Note — Ths    Is    a    Mershon    national    se- 
curity program  research  paper.     These  papers 
are  intendea  to  maKe  available  In  a  conven- 
ient form  and  to  a  variety  of  readers  the  re- 
suits  of  research,  study,  or  reflection  carried 
on  by   persons   associated   with  the  Mershon 
program  at  the  Ohio  State  University.     Un- 
less  noted   otherwise,    these  should    be  con- 
sidered working  papers,  subject  to  modifica- 
tion,   expansion,   and   even    withdrawal,   and 
their    results    are    normally    published    else- 
where In  a  later  and  more  final  form.     Re- 
search papers  may  vary  widely  In  content  and 
format,  and  responsibility  for  these  matters 
rests  entirely  with  the  authors.) 

IXTRODUCTORT    NOTE 

This  pap'-r  summarizes  the  results  of  a 
study  of  the  problem  of  accidental  war  in  the 
next  decade.  The  study  has  Involved  approx- 
imately 5  months  of  work,  under  my  official 
but  very  informal  guidance,  by  the  members 
of  a  research  seminar  in  the  Mershon  na- 
tional security  program.  Our  complete  study 
of  about  25,000  words  may  be  published  later, 
but  we  have  decided  to  prepare  this  con- 
densed version  now  as  a  Mershon  program 
research  paper.  We  follow  exactly  the  out- 
line of  our  longer  study  but  we  are  obliged  In 
this  paper  to  present  our  main  points  with  a 
minimum  of  supporting  detail. 

It  Is  hard  to  think  of  a  scholarly  Uisk  with 
greater  Inherent  difficulties  than  the  one  we 
have  undertaken  here.  We  are  conscious  of 
the  limitations  of  our  study.  Yet  we  know 
of  no  elTort  to  systematically  examine  and 
bring  Into  the  range  of  public  discussion  the 
pr  .biem  -.f  accldpn'al  war.  In  relation  to  the 


likely  political  and  military- technological 
outlook  of  the  next  10  years.  We  believe  that 
accidental  war  is  a  serious  problem  and  that 
It  Is  a  manageable  If  very  difficult  problem 
for  concentrated  study.  We  believe  that  par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  It  now  will  bring 
out  some  major  dangers  which  have  gone  rel- 
atively unnoticed  In  our  traditional  approach 
to  national  security  and  may  suggest  some 
surprisingly  practical  means  of  enhancing 
security  for  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
hope  that  this  study  may  contribute  In  some 
small  degree  to  a  clearer  recognition  of  the 
dangers  of  accidental  war  and  the  need  to  do 
something  about  them. 

John  B.  Phclj>8. 
1.  introduction 

Our  aim  in  this  paper  Is  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  a  major  accidental  war  may 
occur  at  some  time  In  the  next  10  years, 
"accidental  war"  as  we  use  It  here  is  equiva- 
lent to  "war  by  miscalculation,"  and  "unin- 
tentional war."  A  formal  definition  Is  not 
required:  the  question  of  transcendent  prac- 
tical Interest  Is  the  likelihood  that  a  large- 
scale  nuclear  war  between  East  and  West 
may.  through  some  combination  of  circum- 
stances, come  about  without  the  Intention  of 
either  side  to  launch  such  a  war  We  limit 
our  consideration  to  the  next  10  years  be- 
cause this  now  seems  to  be  the  critical  time 
period  and  because  predictions  further  Into 
the  future  become  too  speculative. 

Many  wars  in  history  have  been  more  or 
less  accidental.  But  the  destructive  jKiwer 
of  modem  weapons  and  the  extraordinary 
compression  of  military  time  that  goes  with 
them  bring  to  the  question  of  accidental  war 
a  new  and  potentially  terrifying  slgnlficunce. 
There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  but  seldom 
clearly  articulated  belief  that  any  large- 
scale  nuclear  war  In  the  next  decade  will  be 
really  accidental.  The  reasoning  is  that  each 
side  would  prefer  to  develop  economically 
without  launching  a  war  at  great  risk  and  for 
uncertain  gains,  and  that  some  form  of  coex- 
istence la  mutually  desired  But  In  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  arms  controls,  world  lead- 
ers seem  to  regard  nuclear  weapons  as  the 
arbiter  of  an  uneasy  peace. 

The  likelihood  of  an  accidental  war  de- 
pends on  the  level  of  International  tension 
and  on  the  strategic  posture  of  each  side. 
In  recent  months  there  haa  been  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  discussion  of  the  re- 
quirements of  stable  deterence.  Rela- 
tively Invulnerable  forces  are  militarily  de- 
sirable. A  retaliatory  deterrent  must  be 
credible,  I.e.,  the  enemy  must  know  It  not 
only  could  but  would  be  used  against  him  If 
he  attacked*  The  notion  of  a  "preemptive 
strike,"  to  prevent  destruction  of  ones  own 
vulnerable  forces,  has  received  some  atten- 
tion In  military  wTltlng  and  congressional 
testimony.  But,  almost  without  exception, 
the  analyses  of  deterrence  take  for  granted 
good  military  intelligence  and  rational  (If 
cold-blooded)  decisionmaking  on  each 
side.  The  only  kind  of  accident  ordinarily 
mentioned — and  then  not  very  conspicu- 
ously—Is  a  preemptive  strike  resulting  from 
faulty  Intelligence  warnings.  There  Is  no 
allowance  for  International  tensions,  collec- 
tive anxieties  and  frustrations,  and  the  pre- 
dispositions of  Individual  leaders.  Acci- 
dents— the  unforeseen  and  unpredictable,  the 
Irrational — do  not  lend  themselves  to  pre- 
cise analyses,  but  we  believe  that  they  must 
be  taken  much  more  seriously  and  explicitly 
Into  account  In  our  planning  for  military 
security. 

In  our  study  we  approach  the  problem  of 
accidental  war  In  three  ways: 

1.  through  history,  to  see  what  Inslghta 
and  lessons  may  be  applied  to  the  special 
problems  of  the   1960'8. 

2.  through  prevailing  (if  unpublished) 
thinking  on  the  subject,  as  reflected  In  the 
views  of  presumably  knowledgeable  persons. 

3.  through  an  effort  to  nnaly^e  In  some  de- 
tail various  pos.'^ihip  'vn*.-.  of  accidents  which 


might  occur  In  the  IdeCa  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  could  precipitate  an  accidental 
war. 

In  our  Judgment  the  third  approach  Is  by 
far  the  most  productlTe.  and  thla  makna  up 
the  larger  part  of  our  study. 

The  next  two  sections,  following  this  In- 
troduction, outline  some  observaUons  from 
history  and  ■ummarlze  our  survey  of  In- 
formed opinion.  We  then  proceed  to  review 
several  kinds  of  accidents  which  could  lead 
to  war.  Our  breakdown  of  types  of  accl- 
denu  U  arbitrary,  but,  we  believe,  a  reason- 
able means  of  analyzing  the  dangers  of  the 
next  decade.  In  the  last  two  sections  of  this 
paper  we  discuss  the  Influence  of  Interna- 
tional tension  and  readiness  for  war  In  rela- 
tion to  the  various  possible  kinds  of  accl- 
denu,  and  we  present  some  conclusions. 

a     ACCIDENTAL    WAS    IN    HISTOUT 

Most  wars  In  history  were  In  some  degree 
accidental;  Just  how  accldenUl  they  were  la 
a  question  upon  which  historians  disagree. 
It  Is  particularly  difficult  to  distinguish  ac- 
cidents, as  we  are  concerned  with  them  here, 
from  the  manifold  mistakes  of  military  and 
political  Judgment  which  seem  so  clear  in 
the  hindsight  of  history  Nevertheless,  there 
are  some  Insights  from  the  past  which  are 
useful  In  our  study  of  the  19eO's. 

Tension  which  existed  before  the  start  of 
hostilities  played  an  essential  part  In  Igniting 
moet  wars  This  tension  provided  the 
momentum  for  war  once  an  accident  or  In- 
cident occurred,  as  In  World  War  I  and 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  The  Importance 
of  tension  Is  revealed  In  situations  where  the 
avowed  casus  belli  was  removed  before  hoe- 
tUttles  began,  yet  pressures  for  war  made  It 
Inevitable  This  was  the  caee  when  Serbia 
gave  a  seemingly  satisfactory  and  concilia- 
tory reply  to  Austria's  ultimatum,  but  World 
War  I  still  broke  out.  Similarly,  in  1898 
Spain  finally  acceded  to  American  demands 
regarding  Cuba,  yet  the  pressure  for  war  In 
this  country,  raised  to  fever  pitch  by  the 
sinking  of  the  Maine,  was  Irrealstlble 

There  are  also  cases  In  which  provocation 
for  war  existed  and  yet  war  was  avoided  be- 
cause tension  was  relatively  low  or  the  na- 
tional temper  less  belligerent.  Thus  the 
Japanese  bombed  the  gunboat  Panax/  and 
strafed  lU  survivors  In  1937  The  sinking 
of  the  LuMttania  failed  to  bring  the  United 
States  into  World  War  I  And  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  treaty  violation  and 
overt  aggression — Hitler's  occupation  of 
the  Rhlneland  and  Mussolini's  Invasion  of 
Ethiopia,  for  Instance — which  failed  to  bring 
war  because  nations  were  conspicuously  un- 
ready for  war  and  determined  to  pursue 
peace. 

Many  wars  in  the  past  have  resulted  from 
military  and  diplomatic  miscalculations. 
But  it  Is  difficult  to  find  parallels  for  the 
kinds  of  military  systems  accidents  which 
we  discuss  In  secuon  4A  below  The  disas- 
trous charge  of  the  famed  Brliiah  light  bri- 
gade In  the  Crimean  War  resulted  from  a 
misinterpreted  order.  The  sinking  of  the 
Maine  in  Havana  Harbor  may  have  bern  a 
genuine  accident. 

Human  aberrations,  too,  have  played  their 
part  In  history  Hitler  Is  a  notable  exam- 
ple from  recent  hUtory.  Napoleon's  appar- 
ent belief  In  the  Invincibility  of  his  armies 
certainly  contributed  to  their  ultimate  de- 
feat. And  In  a  few  cases  misguided  patriot- 
ism on  the  part  of  enthusiastic  Junior  offi- 
cers has  led  to  military  disasters. 

It  Is  clear  that  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
delivery  sy.stems  bring  a  new  and  frighten- 
ing cause  of  accidental  war  Into  the  realm 
of  possibility.  Pm-  this  particular  danger 
history  gives  us  little  guidance.  The  prin- 
cipal lessons  of  history  seem  to  be  d )  that 
human  aberrations  do  occur  In  critical  posi- 
tions, and  (2)  that  accidents  lead  to  wars 
when  International  tensions  are  high  enough 
or  when  either  side  needs  only  an  excuse  for 
war. 
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3    parvAUJNC  oriNiow  on  accidental  wxa 

In  an  effort  to  soirvey  the  opinions  of  pre- 
sumably knowledgeable  persons  on  the  dan- 
gers of  accidental  war  In  the  19e0's.  we  sent 
letters  of  Inquiry  to  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Armed  Services  Committees,  the  "Oalther 
Panel,  "  the  "military  Rockefeller  Panel"; 
and  a  small  number  of  other  selected  per- 
sons We  asked  for  genentl  comments  on 
accidental  war  and  on  the  relative  serious- 
ness and  likelihood  of  the  five  types  of  acci- 
dent  we  discuss   in   the   next   section. 

The  replies  we  received  showed  great  di- 
versity In  approach  to  the  problem  of  acci- 
dental war,  as  well  as  In  their  ranking  of 
i"ie  seriousness  of  the  Ave  categories.  Some 
Indicated  great  concern  with  the  probability 
of  accidental  war  occurring  If  higher  and 
higher  levels  of  armament  ore  pursued  by 
both  the  Communist  and  the  Western  na- 
tions. Others  expressed  a  belief  that  no 
general  nuclear  war  Is  possible  so  long  as 
the  United  States  maintains  a  strong  deter- 
rent force  Several  felt  that  the  danger  of 
each  of  the  five  types  of  accident  Is  of  eqiial 
Importance,  either  because  all  five  are  very 
great  dangers  or  because  all  are  possibilities. 

Of  those  who  did  rank  the  accidents  in 
order  of  seriousness  the  majority  ranked  the 
spread  of  limited  war  as  the  moet  serious 
danger  Several  replies  considered  this  cause 
as  by  far  the  moet  Important,  with  the  others 
either  related  to  It  or  so  Improbable  as  not 
to  merit  ranking  Diplomatic  mlscalcula- 
Uon  ran  a  close  second.  Several  ranked  this 
first,  one  or  two  by  a  wide  margin.  Others 
felt  that  this  category  and  limited  war  are 
Intimately  related  In  that  any  limited  war 
would  probably  be  caused  by  a  miscalcula- 
tion. One  senior  military  analyst  rated  the 
Joint  probability  of  war  from  these  two  at 
50  percent  In  the  next  10  years.  Ttils  em- 
phasis on  the  danger  of  the  spread  of  limited 
war  contrasts  with  several  other  replies 
which  Indicated  a  feeling  that  no  general 
war  was  possible  and  that  small  wars  only 
would  take  place  In  the  next  10  years,  but 
did  not  consider  the  posslbUlty  of  their 
spreading  unintentionally.  Catalytic  war 
was  ranked  by  the  majority  as  the  least 
likely  to  occur,  and  several  felt  that  It  does 
not  merit  serious  consideration.  Some  re- 
spondents felt  that  It  Is  unlikely  except  as 
a  consequence  of  limited  war.  Systems  ac- 
cidents and  human  aberrations  were  con- 
sidered, on  the  whole,  as  less  serious  than 
the  spread  of  limited  war  or  diplomatic  mis- 
calculation. 

An  educator  expressed  the  view  tliat.  while 
the  spread  of  limited  war  la  the  greatest  risk. 
It  Is  also  the  area  In  which  "resourceful, 
determined  statesmanship  could  be  most  ef- 
fective In  preventing  the  risk  from  arising." 
One  person  did  not  attempt  to  rank  the  five 
categories  but  guessed  that  It  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  contain  limited  wars.  A 
Congressman  felt  that,  although  the  spread 
of  limited  wars  Is  now  the  most  dangerous 
potential  cause.  If  there  Is  a  further  dis- 
persal of  nuclear  weapons  the  danger  will  be 
shifted  to  the  multiplied  number  of  possible 
defense  systems  accidents.  It  was  implicit 
In  some  replies,  particularly  many  from  Con- 
gressmen, that  the  danger  of  accident  was 
conceived  of  as  lying  with  Soviet  error,  mls- 
calculaUon,  or  aberration,  and  that  such 
danger  was  not  present  on  thU  side  of  the 
fence.  Others  seemed  to  regard  the  danger 
as  existing  In  both  power  blocs. 

4.    SOME    SPECiriC    DANCERS    IN    THE     J960'S 

Speculation  on  the  various  kinds  of  acci- 
dents which  could  conceivably  lead  to  a 
nuclear  war  In  the  1960'e  yields  an  enormous 
range  of  possibilities.  In  our  attempt  to 
analyze  these  possibilities  in  a  systematic 
way  we  distinguish  five  broad  accident  cate- 
gories and  try  to  examine  each  individually. 
Our  categories  are  necessarily  somewhat  ar- 
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bitrary.  but  we  manage  to  Include  almost 
all  of  the  types  of  accidents  which  occurred 
or  were  suggested  to  us.  Our  five  cate^rorles. 
which  we  discuss  In  this  secuon.  are: 

1  Defense  83rstems  accidents:  False  radar 
signals,  accidental  nuclear  explosions,  mis- 
understood or  miscommunlcated  military 
orders,  faulty  intelligence  warnings  leading 
to  preemptive  attack,  etc. 

2  Human  aberrations:  The  aberrant 
bomber  or  missile  commander  (e.g.  Khru- 
shchev's famous  madman),  willfully  irre- 
sponsible or  deranged  leadership,  possible 
forms  of  sabotage  by  friendly  personnel,  etc. 

3.  Unintended  spread  of  limited  wars. 

4  Catalytic  war;  Involving  a  plot  by  one 
or  more  nations,  perhaps  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, to  precipitate  a  war  between  other  na- 
tions, each  of  which  might  have  poised  re- 
taliatory forces. 

5.  Diplomatic  and  military  miscalcula- 
tions: Mistakes  in  '  brinkmanship."  failure 
to  foresee  the  consequences  of  military  ac- 
tions, etc. 

Our  first  category  Includes  mainly  tech- 
nical mishaps  and  ordinary  human  mistakes. 
We  discuss  accidental  nuclear  explosions 
separately,  since  these  have  been  a  question 
of  special  popular  concern  Our  categories 
3  and  5  overlap  more  than  the  others.  In  3 
we  anal3rze  the  circumstances  In  which 
limited  wars  might  or  might  not  spread:  In  5, 
rather  than  speculate  on  the  enormous  va- 
riety of  possible  miscalculations,  we  examine 
several  p>ostwar  crises  with  an  eye  to  their 
possible  recurrence  and  seriousness  in  the 
future. 

A.  Defense  systems  accidents 
Accidents  ot  this  t>-pe  are  almost  entirely 
a  consequence  of  modern  weapons  and  their 
associated  technology.  Our  concern  is  with 
the  poeslbUlty  that  at  some  time  In  the 
19€0's  a  large  nuclear  attack  might  be 
launched  as  a  result  of  a  technical  mishap 
or  a  simple  human  mistake.  The  asymmetry 
of  information  compels  us  to  focus  our  at- 
tention on  UjS.  and  Western  forces  and  ap- 
ply a  kind  of  correction  factor  to  allow  for 
the  Communist  nations. 

Accidents  may  occur  at  any  point  In  the 
I>roces8es  of  (1)  Information  gathering.  (2i 
information  evaluation  and  decisionmaking, 
and  (3)  the  launching  or  near-launching  of 
weapons  carriers.  Warning  of  an  attack  in 
progress  will  oome  from  radar  systems  and, 
as  developments  progres.-?  In  the  19flO's.  from 
the  ballistic  missile  earlv  warning  system 
(BMEWS)  ai.d  the  M  l.  „-  <  xrly  wariung 
satellite  Warning  of  an  impending  attack 
will  oome  largely  through  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. In  principle,  and  as  far  as  possible 
In  practice,  the  ultimate  responslbUlly  for 
iuforznation  evaluation  and  decisionmaking 
rests  with  the  President.  A  great  deal  of 
auxiliary  machinery  exists  to  advise  him  and 
In  some  cases  to  save  time  In  Implementing 
decisions  be  may  reach.  Some  tlmesaving. 
more  or  less  precautionary  stepw,  such  as 
the  launching  of  bombers  under  positive 
control,  may  be  taken  on  the  authority  of 
lesser  commanders.  Retaliatory  forces  in 
the  1960"s  will  almoet  certainly  consist  of 
manned  bombers  with  a  rapidly  growing 
proportion  of  first  and  then  second  and  third 
generation  missUcs. 

It  is  of  interest  to  consider  some  of  the 
incidents  which  have  occurred  In  the  U.S 
strategic  machinery  to  date  and  some  kinds 
of  possible  accidents  which  might  be  hypoth- 
esized. Unclassified  information  is  of 
course  limited,  but  we  have  tried  to  survey 
published  materials,  and  congressional 
haarlngs  are  a  notably  ut^ffu;  source.  Pre- 
cautionary measures  ha\e  l>e<>a  taiLen  in 
SAC  as  a  result  of  ambiguuUb  warrUngs  on 
many  occasions.  Nuclear  weapons  have  been 
Involved  Lu  about  10  nii»jor  accidents  (see 
below)  but  there  hi»\e  .'>tH-ii  no  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. One  operational  ICBM  blew  up  on 
its  launching  pad  Aiitiaircraft  mlssilee 
have  misfired   severa.    umet.   and   have    been 


accidentally  launched  at  lerist  twtrp  F.^j^^o 
radar  warnings.  Including  ar.  an-varent  f"...:h: 
of  bombers  moving  over  the  Atiantic  at 
2.000  nu.es  '.-IT  hour,  have  r^rcv.rred  fre- 
quently "'.'U'-i'  >...'.  p  bee:.  ::.;v:  v  •  c^-  H.erts 
of  U.S.  re  v.;  .;.  :  .^.achlI.t■.'-^  o  •.,:  •  Com- 
munist side  of  the  fence  ver-.  .:■■.>  i.--  known, 
but  Premier  Khrushchev  L-;  rti.a  ;\  reported 
to  have  told  Vice  President  Nixon  about  an 
erratic  Soviet  missile  which  was  destroyed 
by  a  signal  from  the  ground  as  It  headed 
toward  Alaska. 

Many  kinds  of  possible  systems  accidents 
have  been  suggested,  sometimes,  we  believe, 
without  much  technical  basis  In  fact. 
Neither  a  flock  of  geese  nor  a  shower  of 
meteors  is  likely  now  to  trigger  U.S.  retali- 
ation with  manned  boml>ers. 

Similar  dangers  are  certainly  Increased. 
however,  as  we  move  more  firmly  Into  the 
missile  age  and  warning  times  become 
shorter,  particularly  if  our  retaliatory  forces 
are  vulnerable.  The  technical  development 
of  our  overall  machinery  of  retaliation  In 
the  next  decade  presents  some  major  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  safety  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  potentially  dangerous  accidents. 
More  sensitive  radars  are  more  likely  to  give 
spurious  signals.  Faster  reaction  times  will 
require  less  human  decisionmaking  and  a 
greater  dependence  on  automation.  Com- 
puters may  be  reqvilred  to  discriminate  re- 
liably between  missiles  and  meteors  In  a 
few  minutes  at  most.  Increasingly  reliable 
unjammable  and  rapid  means  of  communi- 
cation must  be  built.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
President  has  already  been  obliged  to  dele- 
gate. In  fact  If  not  In  principle,  some  of  his 
ultimate  authority  to  order  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  first  for  defensive  purposes, 
and  second  for  retaliation.  He  will  be  forced 
to  delegate  more.  The  present  positive  con- 
trol of  airborne  SAC  bombers  has  no  paral- 
lel In  ballistic  missiles.  Operational  missile 
warheads  are  not  armed  until  ready  for 
firing,  but  the  missiles  do  not  have  effec- 
tive "destruct"  systems  which  would  allow 
them  to  be  destroyed   In  flight 

Communist  and  Western  defense  systems 
may  be  expected  to  follow  the  same  very 
general  course  of  development,  although 
technical,  emphases  and  operational  systems 
will  dilTer.  There  is  strong  evidence  from 
air  safety  records  for  Instance,  to  sugy^st 
that  C-ommunlst  systems  will  be  somewhat 
less  sophisticated  Insofar  as  technical  safe- 
guards against  accidents  are  concerned. 
There  Is  also  a  question  about  how  much 
re6fX)nslblllty  Is  delegated  to  Communist 
commanders.  Thus  Premier  Khrushchev  re- 
cently Implied  that  Marshal  Mallncnrsky  or 
others  could  order  an  attack  on  U-a  bases. 

B.  Accidental  nuclear  explosions 

In  examining  the  question  of  accidental 
nuclear  explosions  we  are  particularly  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  unclassified  Informa- 
tion.    But  some  insights  may  be  gained   by 

(1)  collecting  data  on  nuclear  accidents 
(although  no  weapons  accidents  have  re- 
sulted In  a  yield  of  nuclear  energy),  and  by 

(2)  attempting  some  order -of-magnitude 
calculations  on  the  probability  of  an  acci- 
dental nuclear  explosion.  A  nucieru-  explo- 
sion Involves  bringing  together,  under  ex- 
actly the  right  physical  conditions  and  in  a 
time  period  measured  in  mllllontlis  of  a 
second,  a  minii.ium  quantity  of  fissionable 
material  such  as  uranium  236  or  plutonium. 

Data  are  available  on  accidents  in  the 
nuclear  energy  industry  Two  or  three  ma- 
jor reactor  accidents  have  occurred  which 
involved  a  temporarily  uncontrolled  but  non- 
explosive  relea'^e  of  nuclear  energy.  About 
half  a  dozen  persons,  here  and  abroad,  have 
received  letha[l  radiation  a<3Kee  and  a  larger 
number  have  received  sublethal  doses.  Two 
ul  tiieee  death.s  oi^curred  in  the  process  of 
weapons -oriented  exjjer:  mentation.  But 
except  for  the  C!>m!non  basic  physics  In- 
volMC   nuclear  mdustrlai  accidents  bear  little 
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relation    to    the    problem    yf    the    accidental 
explcelon  of  a  nuclear  weapon 

Approximately  a  duzen  major  incidents  :>r 
accidents  involving  U  3  nuclear  weapons  are 
known  or  reliably  believed  Uj  have  xxiirred, 
mostly  In  plane  crashes  Two  u!  these 
"broken  arrows  "  to  use  the  unclassified  Air 
Force  code  word  f  >r  an  accident  Involving 
a  nuclear  weapon,  were  overseas,  one  in 
England  and  the  other  in  North  Africa.  On 
two  occasions,  one  confirmed  by  the  Air 
Force,  nuclear  weapons  or  parts  of  them  are 
believed  to  have  been  Jetti3<3ned  In  emer- 
gencies over  water  by  planes  In  flight.  On 
one  'xrcasion,  in  North  Carolina,  a  nuclear 
weapwn  w.is  accidentally  dropped  by  a  B^T 
in  flight  with  a  chemical  explosion  on  im- 
pact Four  other  broken  arrows"  have 
occurred  m  plane  crashes  in  Texas.  Louisiana. 
New  Mexico,  and  Kentucky.  A  nuclear- 
armed  B  47  expr>ded  on  the  ground  at  a 
Louisiana  base  Most  recently,  a  Bomarc 
antiaircraft  mUslle  with  a  nuclear  warhead 
burned  at  a  New  Jersey  base.  In  many  of 
these  incidents  a  localized  radiation  hazard 
ha£  existed  briefly  and  measures  have  been 
taken  to  seal  off  and  decontaminate  the  area 
affected  Many  lesser  accidents  Involved  In 
the  maintenance,  transp>ortatlon.  modern- 
ization, etc  ,  of  actual  nuclear  weapons  axe 
known  to  have  occurred  One  Informed  estl- 
m.^te  places  the  number  of  these  at  about 
50    for    US.    weapons   since   WorM   War  II. 

The  fact  that.  In  a  sizable  number  of  acci- 
dents, no  nuclear  explosions  have  resulted 
Indicat-es  that,  to  date.  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
have  effective  built-in  safety  features.  Some 
of  these  features  have  been  proved  In  Nevada 
weapons  tests  A  consideration  of  the 
physical  conditions  which  must  exist  for  a 
nuclear  explosion  to  occur  suggests  a 
variety  of  electrical  and  mechanical  safe- 
g'.iards.  and  many  of  these  are  presumably 
incorporated  Into  US  nuclear  weapons.  SAC 
crews  are  thoroughly  trained  in  handling 
their  weapons  and  In  the  sequence  of  steps 
in  the  arming  pr  xresi  For  weapons  carried 
m  bombers  and  manually  armed  In  flight,  a 
maximum  number  of  safeguards  is  possible. 
But  'or  weapons  Inaccessible  In  flight.  In 
missiles  such  as  Atlas  or  Minuteman  or  ex- 
ternally carried  by  aircraft  i  such  as  Hound 
Dog),  arming  must  be  accomplished  auto- 
matically -ir  electrically,  and  more  difllcult 
safety  problems  are  clearly  presented 

Some  semiofSclal  estimates  place  the 
probability  of  explosion  of  a  single  weapon 
under  stres-s,  as  In  a  crash  or  maintenance 
mishap,  in  the  1  In  1  million  to  1  in  1  billion 
ran^e  Our  own  order  of  magnitude  Judg- 
ment suggests  that  1  in  100,000  would  be  a 
more  realistic  average  value  for  different 
kinds  of  weapons  Making  some  reasonable 
assumptions  about  the  number  of  weapons 
(10.000.  for  the  United  States  i.  the  rmles 
traveled  by  the  average  weapons  In  10  years, 
the  crash  rat-e  of  weapons  carriers,  the  fre- 
quency of  significant  maintenance  of>era- 
tions.  etc  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  chances  are  of  the  order  of  1  In  100  that 
a  U  S  nuclear  weapon  will  explode  at  some 
time  In  the  next  10  years  This  extremely 
approximate  estimate  is  for  essentially  me- 
chanical malfunctiuns  unly;  wp  make  no  at- 
tempt to  quantify  the  various  poaslbUlties  of 
human  error  Nor  do  we  have  any  basis 
for  quantlt.atlve  speculation  on  the  likeli- 
hood of  expl.oslon  of  the  nuclear  weapons  of 
other  countries  Probably  the  Communist 
nations,  including  China,  are  and  will  be  less 
safety-consci>us  than  the  United  States,  and 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  more  coun- 
tries m  the  next  deca^le  certainly  compounds 
the  problem 

There  will  probably  be.  in  all  the  nuclear 
count.-ies.  great  pressure  for  the  development 
of  lighter  smaller  and  mere  novel  weapon 
designs  Provision  must  be  made  for  arm- 
ing w(»apon3  by  remote  control  Various 
technical  rompromlses  between  military  re- 
UabUtty  and  safety  win  have  'o  be  mnd»»    Por 


the.se  reasons,  experience  with  manned 
bomber -carried  weapons  to  date  is  not  an 
infallible  guide  to  the  future  Considering 
all  these  factors,  we  are  led  to  the  very  gen- 
eral conclusion  that  the  accidental  explosion 
')f  one  or  more  nuclear  weapons  in  the  next 
10  years  Is  not  Improbable 

Would  an  accidentfU  nuclear  explosion 
start  a  war?  Possibly,  but  probably  not.  un- 
less It  occurred  In  a  tlma  of  extreme  tension 
as  discussed  In  section  5  below.  Or  unless 
It  happened  to  destroy  an  lmp>ortant  city  or 
military  target  or  there  were  reasoiu  to  be- 
lieve that  It  was  really  an  enemy  weajxin. 
An  accidental  explosion  probably  would  not 
re-jult  In  the  full  design  energy  yield  of  the 
weapon  and  It  might  therefore  be  relatively 
less  destructive  Several  accidental  explo- 
sions in  a  short  time  period  could  have  se- 
rious consequences,  but  the  probability  of 
these  happening  colncldentally  is  Inflnltesl- 
mal  In  sum.  It  appears  that  accidental  nu- 
clear explosions  are  among  the  least  likely 
direct  causes  of  accidental  war. 

C.  Human  aberrations 
The  carefully  planned  and  elaborate  safety 
devices  built  Into  US  weapons  S3r8tenis  are 
designed  to  minimize  the  probability  of  seri- 
ous accidents  resulting  from  human  error  or 
Inadvertence.  What  about  the  portslbllity 
that  a  person.  In  some  position  of  nsponsl- 
blllty  m  a  man -machine  system  and  suffering 
from  some  form  of  meatal  aberration,  could 
Intentionally  bring  about  a  significant  act  of 
war''  Our  concern  here  Includes  not  only 
persons  with  formal  responsibility,  such  aa 
missile  or  aircraft  commanders,  but  also  per- 
sons of  any  rank  or  status  who  might  be 
capable  of  causing  serious  mischief 

History  furnishes  numerous  examples  of 
failures  and  Incompetence  among  military 
commanders — there  are  a  few  clear  cases  of 
military  misadventures  undertaken  without 
authorization  But  because  mental  Illness 
**as  only  very  recently  been  recognized  as  a 
distinct  medical  problem,  the  historical  data 
are  of  limited  value.  And  modem  weapons 
have  enormously  multiplied  the  capacity  for 
mischief  that  may  rest,  at  least  temporarily, 
with  an  Individual 

Although  the  dividing  line  Is  not  sharp, 
human  breakdowns  can  usefully  be  analysed 
Into  those  occurring  at  ( 1 )  the  command 
level,  and  (2)  the  operational  level  of  our 
defense  systems  In  World  War  n  a  num- 
ber of  US  general  officers  were  relieved  of 
their  responsibilities  for  cause  although  the 
exact  numbers  are  hard  to  establish  At 
the  highest  command  level  stands  the  tragic 
example  of  Adolf  Hitler,  who  manifested 
increasingly  obvious  signs  of  mental  illness 
as  the  war  progressed.  At  low  levels,  promo- 
tion neurosis  was  a  recognized  psychiatric 
phenomenon  in  which,  for  Instance,  a  com- 
petent sergeant  suddenly  commissioned  a 
lieutenant  would  develop  partially  incapaci- 
tating anxieties  Whether  an  aberrant  com- 
mander can  compel  his  subordinates  to  carry 
out  a  suspect  order  seems  to  depend  on 
various  circumstances,  but  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  suggests  that  In  many  cases  he 
can. 

Modern  weapons  have  brought  a  great 
downward  diffusion  of  effective,  if  not  theo- 
retical, responsibility  for  great  destructive 
power  to  thousands  of  persons.  Some  World 
War  II  data  on  the  general  Incidence  of 
mental  breakdown  In  the  military  services 
are  pertinent.  If  not  conclusive,  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  ptirtlcular  concern  In  the 
1960's.  In  the  US.  forces  43  percent  of  all 
medical  discharges  were  for  neuropsychlatrlc 
causes.  A  large  proportion  of  these  dis- 
charges— 40  percent  in  a  similar  Royal  Air 
Force  study — occurred  before  operational  or 
combat  experience  In  the  R.AF  there  was  no 
evidence  of  predisposition  to  mental  break - 
doiwn  in  32  percent  of  all  cases 

Of  12  psychiatrists  with  military  exr>e- 
rien'^e  whose  opinions  we  sought.  10  believed 
that  the  problem  of  human  aberrations  In  re- 


lation to  modern  weapons  systems  was  seri- 
ous enough  to  warrant  extensive  considera- 
tion. There  was  general  agreement  that  no 
existing  tests  will  reliably  screen  out  In- 
dividuals susceptible  to  mental  breakdowns. 
The  range  of  potentially  serious  psychologi- 
cal problems  Is  extremely  wide.  The  pos- 
sibly harmful  effects  of  great  responsibility, 
maintained  over  long  time  periods  In  an  es- 
sentially passive  peacetime  (or  cold  war- 
time) role,  are  nearly  Impossible  to  predict. 
The  limited  official  Information  we  were  able 
to  obtain  Indicates  that  the  main  quallflca- 
tlona  of,  say.  SAC  b<3mber  and  missile  crews 
are  high  performance  ratings  and.  although 
these  ratings  certainly  Involve  a  number  of 
psychological  factors,  essentially  no  specific 
psychological  screening  is  now  used. 

On  a  statistical  basis  and  over  a  period 
of  years,  the  probability  of  a  few  breakdowrxs 
In  positions  of  great  responslbllliy  Is  high. 
Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  build  safe- 
guards against  human  aberration  Into  weap- 
ons  systems.  Thus  Air  Force  regulations  re- 
quire that  the  signal  to  an  airborne  bomber 
to  proceed  to  Its  target  must  be  verified  by 
the  officer  members  of  the  crew  A  further 
measure  of  control  U  exercised  over  the  re- 
fueling plane  if  one  Is  required  and.  In  ex- 
treme cases,  an  errant  bomber  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  other  plane*  In  lU  flight  If  this 
Is  possible.  It  is  also  known,  for  instance, 
that  present  plans  for  the  Polaris  weapons 
system  provide  for  verification  of  the  com- 
mand to  launch  missiles  by  several  members 
of  the  crew  Undoubtedly  other  safeguards 
In  U.S.  weapons  systems  exist  but  have  not 
been  made  public.  TTaere  Inevitably  remain, 
however,  situations  In  which  individuals, 
such  as  the  pilot  of  a  nuclear  armed  fighter - 
bomber,  are  largely  free  of  safeguards.  There 
are  a  few  people  In  very  special  positions — 
Francis  Powers  is  an  example — who  are  sub- 
ject to  a  minimum  of  restraints  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  poaslbUlties  for  trouble- 
making  by  an  aberrant  Individual  are  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  delivery  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Thus  a  U  2  ground  crewman,  for 
Instance,  would  have  been  in  a  position  to 
sabotage  Powers"  flight 

Essentially  no  data  are  available  on  hu- 
man breakdowns  and  safeguards  to  mini- 
mize their  consequences  in  the  Conimunlst 
armed  forces.  There  are  probably  fewer  spe- 
cific allowances  made  for  mental  lIlnesMS 
than  In  the  Western  nations  The  distribu- 
tion and  regulation  of  critical  responsibili- 
ties among  Individuals  may  be  similar  In 
practice  although  quite  different  In  prin- 
ciple. Reports  from  defectors  to  the  West 
Indicate  that  Communist  pilots,  for  Instance, 
are  under  relatively  strict  orders  to  shoot 
down  their  errant  comrades 

The  dangers  of  accidental  war  resulting 
from  some  form  of  human  aberration  In  the 
next  10  years  are  nearly  Impossible  to  quan- 
tify. But  the  range  of  possibilities  Is  very 
large  and.  at  least  In  comparison  with  tech- 
nical accidents,  safeguards  are  harder  to 
devise 

D.  Unintended  spread  of  limited  wara 

The  unintended  spread  of  less-than-gen- 
eral.  limited  war  into  a  general  war  Including 
a  massive  nuclear  exchange  is  viewed  by 
many  observers  as  the  most  likely  origin  of 
an  accidental  war  In  the  next  decade  The 
reason  for  this  belief  doubtless  arises  from 
the  near  certainty  of  the  occurrence  of  mil- 
itary confilcts  between  the  two  opposing 
world  power  blocs,  and  thus,  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent,  between  the  major  nuclear 
powers. 

One  of  the  prominent  uncertainties  in  an 
analysis  of  poaelble  future  wars  Is  the  role 
of  nuclear  weapons  These  weapons  are 
probably  historically  unique  In  that,  while 
they  are  completely  untried  i  except  as  de- 
stroyers of  cities)  In  warfare,  the  profee- 
slonal  military  planners,  apparently  some- 
what more  on  the  American  side  than  on 
the   Russian,   are  becoming  more   and   more 


dependent  on  them  In  future  strategies  for 
limited  as  well  as  general  war. 

This  is  particularly  Important  in  Europe 
where  NATO  is  essentially  committed  to 
meeting  any  kind  of  attack  with  U.S  nuclear 
weapons.  This  fact,  together  with  the  Bus- 
elans'  apparent  lack  of  acceptance  of  the 
idea  ot  a  nuclear  limited  war  and  tl>e  de- 
struction such  a  war  would  cause  through- 
out Europe,  niakes  very  unlikely  a  limited 
war  In  Europe  without  a  simultaneous  U£.- 
U  S.S  R.  nuclear  exchange.  Indeed,  any 
kind  of  armed  conflict  on  a  major  scale  in 
Europe  which  is  not  rapidly  brought  under 
control  would  probably  trigger  a  general 
nuclear  war 

In  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  however, 
limited  wars  are  more  likely  to  stay  limited 
as  they  have  in  the  recent  pest.  In  these 
areas  wars  arc  more  likely  to  be  fought  by 
proxies  ratlier  than  by  the  great  powers 
themselves.  We  wlU  probably  continue  to 
see  struggles  between  satellites  and  client 
states  of  the  two  power  blocs,  revolutions  in- 
volving strong  support  of  the  rebels  by  a 
nelghlXMlng  state,  and  violent  Internal  re- 
bellions. In  most  of  these  cases  the  major 
nuclear  powers  will  only  be  involved  to  the 
extent  of  providing  the  material  means  to 
maintain  the  coiJlict  and.  possibly,  spe- 
cialized manpower  such  as  pilots  and 
submarines.  Occasionally  a  major  power 
may  be  involved  directly  on  one  side  or  the 
other  as  the  United  States  was  in  Korea, 
but  the  conflict  would  probably  remain  lim- 
ited if  the  other  major  power  stayed  out. 
In  general,  the  use  of  proxies  wiij  assist  in 
keeping  a  conflict  limited,  since  they  will 
not  usually  possess  the  means,  particularly 
nuclear  wc-apons.  of  spreading  the  conflict. 
But  this  argument  may  be  less  valid  In  the 
later  sixties. 

We  can  pick  otrt  several  factors  which  will 
help  to  determine  whether  a  limited  con- 
flict win  spread  It  Is  essential  that  commu- 
nications be  kept  open  between  the  com- 
batants, or  at  least  between  their  great  power 
supporters,  so  that  no  action  by  one  side  will 
be  Interpreted  by  the  other  as  requiring  an 
expansion  of  the  conflict.  The  costs  of  the 
struggle  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  so  high 
for  either  side — In  terms  of  geography,  mili- 
tary loBses,  physical  destruction,  political  and 
economic  factors,  etc  —  that  It  would  be  Im- 
possible to  negotiate  some  kind  of  settlement 
rather  than  face  an  expansion  of  the  war. 
This  will  require  some  changes  In  the  tradi- 
tional goals  or  end  points  of  wars — "uncon- 
ditional surrender,"  "punishment  of  the  ag- 
gressor." etc  — as  well  as  some  modification  of 
the  traditional  military  doctrine  of  attempt- 
ing jsrlmarlly  to  destroy  the  enemy  military 
forces.  It  will  also  be  helpful  to  end  or  at 
least  stabilize.  In  terms  of  geography  and 
force,  the  military  p>ortlons  of  the  struggle 
as  soon  as  possible  (preferably  before  they 
begin). 

It  Is  well  to  note  carefully  the  dlfficviltlcs 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  adds  to  keeping 
a  conflict  limited.  The  distinction  between 
the  use  and  noniose  of  such  arms  Is  qualita- 
tively clearer  and  surer  than  that  between 
various  weapon  yields  and /or  targets — the 
main  criterion  of  limitation  sometimes  pos- 
tulated by  proponents  of  a  nuclear  limited 
war  strategy.  In  addition,  their  great  de- 
structlveness  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
their  overall  effects  m  war  adds  to  the  uncer- 
tainties attached  to  any  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Finally,  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
one  side  In  a  limited  war  would  doubtless  re- 
quire the  other  aide  to  do  likewise.  This 
would,  In  turn,  probably  bring  the  two 
major  nuclear  powers  more  actively  into  the 
struggle,  with  the  consequent  Increased  Itke- 
Uhood  of  the  war  spreading. 

If  one  of  the  major  nuclear  powe.'-s  ai_«e« 
become  involved  In  a  limited  war,  it  may  or 
may  not  have  the  means  for  fighting  the  war 
with    conventional    forces.     A    starving    ot 


conventional  capabilities  may  thus  tend  to 
force  the  use  of  nuclear  wesipr^i..^.  with  all 
their  hazards,  in  a  limited  wur 

Our  discusslou  :..-&  u.ciL.y  :»-s*.uni(-d  ti.e 
current  dlscnbui  :.  i  ;  :.u.  e.^r  »•  ip....b 
among  nations.  A-  l:.- ,e  i*t.  p  :.fe  :it-. .  n.e 
more  widely  diffustd  the  pr  !j.<  .r;.--  .:  .. imi- 
tation of  war  become  corret.|>oiii^.;.r  >  f;;<.  ; 
RUice  more  nations  will  have  the  means  of 
spreading  the  conflict  and  or  brlngUig  In  the 
rruijor  p>owers  This  problem  Is  especially 
disturbing  with  retspect  to  Communist  China, 
since  the  Chinese  rulers  are  on  record  as 
believing  that  a  general  nuclear  war  would 
be  less  disastrous  for  China  than  for  its 
enemies. 

E    Catalytic  tear 

The  danger  of  catalytic  war  results  very 
largely  from  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  a  lareer  number  of  countries.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  small  nuclear  pwwer  could.  In  the 
right  circunvstances,  launch  a  successful, 
unidentified,  eneak  attack  on  one  or  more 
of  the  major  powers  and  thus  precipitate  a 
massive  nuclear  exchange  between  them. 
Viewed  In  the  context  of  the  historical  be- 
havior of  nations,  the  likelihood  that  a  na- 
tion would  be  strongly  motivated  to  under- 
take such  an  attack  sertns  small  Conceal- 
ment of  the  source  of  the  attack  would  be. 
at  least  In  miny  cases   difficult 

A  kind  of  gener-\l  war  catnlyst  which  could 
become  significant  as  more  countries  acquire 
nuclear  weapons  is  that  in  which  one  of  the 
small  power  pmrtlclpants  In  a  limited  war 
deliberately  undertakes  to  cause  a  spreading 
of  the  conflict,  by  either  an  Initial  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  or  by  their  use  In  a  deliber- 
ately provocative  way.  Bed  China  seems  to 
represent  a  particular  danger. 

F.  Diplomatic  and  military  miscalculations 

Bast-West  tensions  have  fluctuated  in  the 
years  since  World  War  n.  but  there  has  been 
a  trend  for  periods  of  tension  to  occur  more 
frequently  during  the  last  5  to  10  years. 
In  a  time  of  tension  In  the  next  decade, 
nuclear  war  could  restilt  from  intelligence 
blunders  or  miscalculated  high-level  decl- 
alons.  It  may  not  be  practical  to  try  to  pre- 
dict situations  or  mi&haps  which  might  oc- 
cur, but  it  is  at  least  Instructive  to  review 
some  crises  of  the  past  and  to  see  to  what  ex- 
tent the  dangers  which  existed  might  have 
led,  through  some  form  of  miscalculation,  to 
disaster. 

In  1953,  the  Korean  war  may  haive  come 
near  to  being  expanded  when  th^  United 
States  threatened  to  bomb  air  flelds  across 
the  Yalu  River  and  use  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons if  the  war  continued.  WhQe  truce 
negotiations  were  going  on.  South'.  Korean 
troops  broke  Into  prisoner -of-wsr  cornpounds 
and  released  North  Korean  prisoners.  Tl^e 
Chinese  did  not  choose  to  resume  hostilities 
over  this  incident,  probably  partly  because 
they  knew^  they  could  not  win  an  expanded 
war. 

In  April  of  1954,  when  the  United  States 
made  known  its  offer  of  aerial  support  for 
the  embattled  French  troops  in  Indochina, 
Britain  was  not  in  favor  of  the  proposal  and 
the  planes  were  not  sent.  Such  an  offer  of 
assistance  to  an  ally  fighting  a  colonial  war 
is  more  unlikely  today,  but.  should  It  uike 
place.  It  might  be  even  more  at  Uie  risk  of 
direct  HusslajQ  or  Chinese  intervention,  pos- 
sibly with  "volunteers  '  and  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Suez  crisis  in  November  of  1956  was  a 
particularly  dangerous  situation.  The  Israe- 
li-Egyptian fighting  on  the  Sinai  Peninsula; 
the  British -French  Invasion  of  the  Suez  area 
with  the  Russian  viltlmatum  to  withdraw  or 
face  strategic  rocket  attacks;  and  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  combined  to  Increase 
world  tension  to  a  dangerous  level.  When  In- 
telligence reports  of  Soviet  troop  movements 
and  unusual  air  activity  over  T\2rkey  were 
received  in  Washington,  the  President  was 
called  back  from  Gettysburg  and  a  special 
meeting  of  top  security  advisers  u  r.*  called. 


Fortunately,  it  was  soon  learned  that  the 
Soviet  movements  were  not  direct  threats  In 
the  Middle  Eastern  situa  .on.  and  U.S.  forces 
were  only  partially  alerted.  But  If  the  un- 
usual activity  had  not  been  identified  and 
U.S.  forces  had  been  fully  alerted,  a  Russian 
alert  would  probably  have  followed,  further 
increasing  the  danger  of  the  situation. 

Again  in  the  Middle  East  In  1958.  when 
American  marines  landed  m  Lebanon,  British 
paratroopers  landed  In  Jordan,  U.S.  Army 
troops  with  nuclear  weapons  were  sent  to 
Turkish  air  bases,  and  other  U.S  Armed 
Forces,  including  SAC,  were  alerted,  the 
U.S.S.R  made  another,  though  milder,  tlireat 
to  the  Western  nations.  Soviet  forces  began 
maneuvers  at  key  points  along  the  Soviet 
Ixsrders  adjoining  Turkey  and  Iran.  United 
States  and  British  diplonvats  and  military 
leaders  felt  that  Russian  reprisal  was  un- 
likely, but.  with  several  countries'  forces 
poised  within  fighting  distance  and  alerted 
for  an  emergency,  any  accident  or  miscalcu- 
lation could  have  triggered  war  with  Russia. 

Taiwan  and  West  Berlin  have  been  scenes 
of  crisis  In  the  past  and  are  Ukely  to  be  in 
the  future.  If  the  United  St.ntes  came  to  the 
Nationalists'  aid  again  in  defense  of  the 
offshcH-e  Islands,  chances  of  war  would  prob- 
ably be  greater  than  they  were  in  lla(54  and 
1958,  as  China  grows  stronger  and  especially 
when  she  develops  her  own  r. uciear  weapons. 
Defense  of  the  islands,  and  even  of  Formosa, 
will  become  militarily  dltfic-.at  against  even 
short-range  missiles  with  nuclear  warheads. 
Similarly  in  Germany  if  conirt)!  oJ  the  accesss 
routes  to  'West  Berl.n  are  t  .irned  O'er  t  Eafi 
Germany  as  Rv.'-sia  threate:^  s<jme  form  of 
limited  war  could  well  resul*.  and  wit.i  the 
West  committed  to  tl.e  use  ol  n  iciear  weap- 
ons the  situation  would  be  dang'Tous.  At- 
tack on  a  Western  alrli't  into  Berlm  ml^ht 
also  mean  expajided  war  Because  leiiders  on 
both  Bides  of  the  Iron  Curtrii:;  seem  to  rr  xig- 
nlze  the  danger  of  any  wur  m  Europe  a:.d  be- 
cause Russia  does  and  will  continue  to  liave 
control  over  Ejst  Gem-any  the  dantrer  here 
will  fwobably  be  less  than  that  m  the  Taiwan 
Straits  when  China  develops  her  own 
wo.ipons. 

The  recent  U-2  incident  .show?  ho-»-  a  state 
of  tension  can  arise  suddenly  diiring  a  period 
of  relative  calm  Soviet  tlireats  or  re-:-iIia- 
tlon  against  U  2  bases  if  further  fiiehts 
sre  attempted  and  US  FlTwnes?  In 
Hi'.nounclnp  thr.t  the  fltehts  had  b«^n 
stopped  set  up  an  atmosphere  o!  'J.reat  and 
counterthreat. 

In  each  of  these  postwar  crisis  situations 
either  the  United  States  or  the  USSR 
threatened  some  kind  of  forceful  action  and 
each  took  some  kind  of  measures  to  carry 
out.  or  react  against,  the  threat.  In  each 
crlKlF  forces  were  more  or  less  poised  for  ac- 
tion, and  a  miscalculation  or  accident  could 
have  touched  off  a  war. 

5.    INTEENATIONaL   TENSION    AND   ETADINISS   FOB 
W.VB 

In  the  preceding  section  we  have  briefly 
discussed  several  types  of  accidents  which 
could  lead  to  war  in  the  next  10  years. 
Whether  any  of  these  accidents,  by  them- 
selves or  in  combination,  woxad  lead  to  war 
depends  very  much  on  the  ttiite  of  tension  or 
readiness  for  war  which  exifcis  when  the  ac- 
cident happens.  This  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal conclusions  from  our  historical  survey  of 
the  causes  of  war.  And  It  is  a  conclusion 
whlcli.  because  of  the  nature  of  modern 
weapons  and  strategic  balances,  seems  Ukely 
to  apply  during  most  of  the  1960's. 

There  is  at  least  one  important  difference 
between  tlie  historical  situations  and  the 
19C0's:  It  is  less  likely  that  a  modern  nation 
can  be  propelled  directly  Into  a  nuclear  war 
by  the  temptr  of  its  people.  American  belli- 
cosity toward  Spain  In  1898  would  not  have 
led  to  war  If  both  sides  had  had  nuclear 
weapons.  Public  opinion  may  stimulate  a 
government  to  action,  but  It  may  also  effec- 
tively preclude  certain  actions  if  the  likely 
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consequences  of  th.ise  ac'-l<  ais  are  tdo  serious, 
(Red  China  is  a  pr«slble,  troublesome  excep- 
tion to  this  generalization  because  public 
opinion  IS  probably  fairly  manipulable  and 
Its  restraining  Influence  may  be  mir. '.mal  i 
Internal  pressures,  of  the  sort  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  hinted  may  have  resulted  from 
the  U  2  Incident  In  Russia  may  lead  to 
tougher  policies,  but  It  is  very  doub'fiil  that 
either  popular  or  official  outrage  would  lead 
to  a  real  demand  for  nuclear  wir  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  public  demands  fT  ttrm- 
ness  or  action  might  greatly  increase  the 
danger  of  war  in  times  of  ten.sior. 

In  the  1960s  the  level  of  tension  at  any 
critical  time  can  have  a  decisive  role  in  the 
unique  ^Ind  of  suesslna;  game  which  military 
leaders,  particularly  th'>sp  with  vulnerable 
retaliatory  forces,  may  consider  themselves 
obliged  to  play.  The  combination  of  vulner- 
able forces,  such  as  bombers  at  their  bases 
and  "soft"  Uquld-fueled  missiles,  and  the 
very  short  radar  warnlnt:  times  iissi>oia:ed 
With  a  balUs'lc  missile  attack  could  place 
ufKjn  national  leaders  in  times  of  extreme 
tension  a  biirden  '.'f  decision  unprecedented 
in  history  So  long  as  intelligence  is  less 
than  perfect — and  it  always  !.s-  the  tempta- 
tion to  launch  a  preemptive  attack  Xa)  In- 
sure one's  survival  must  always  be  present. 
Relatively  little  has  been  wTitten  or  said 
publicly  about  this  problem.  But  it  may 
be  significant  that,  quite  recently  and  for 
almost  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  tra- 
ditional strike-second  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  been  openly  questioned  In  prin- 
cipal the  danger  of  an  accidental  war  re- 
sulting from  a  misguided  preemptive  at- 
tack Is  always  present,  but  as  a  practical 
matter  the  danger  is  probably  greatest  In 
periods  of   peak   tension 

In    the    middle    and    late    sixties,    both   the 
United  States   and    the   USSR    should   have 
less    vulnerable    retaliatory    forces      Poptila- 
tions  May,  m  etTect,  be  held  sls  hostages  sub- 
ject   to   destruc'i m,    but    the   temptation    to 
attack     preemptively    should    be    somewhat 
reduced   and   a   greater   measure   of  stability 
should  exis*  in  the  bilateral  strategic  balance. 
Although    one    danger    of    accidental    war    is 
perhapa  lessened,  another  dinger — harder  to 
predict — may  be  growing      This  Is  the  diffu- 
sion   of    nuclear    power       The    United    States 
and  the  USSR    wi.l  not  be  the  only  nations 
Involved  m  the  global  strategic  equilibrium. 
Red  China  seems,  again,  a  cause  for  special 
concern      We  shall  not  attempt  to  speculate 
In    detail    upon    the    situations   and   dangers 
which    may   develop      But    It    Is   conceivable 
that  in  the  1965-70  period  the  central  prob- 
lem of  national  security  may  become  not  so 
much  how  to  deter  the  enemy  with  the  threat 
of  force,   which  has  been   the  main  concern 
so  far,  but  how,  in  an  atmosphere  of  tension, 
to  guard  against  a  variety  of  possible  acci- 
dents that  could  lead  to  mutual  destruction. 
If    the    chances    of    war    by    accident    rise 
sharply    In    periods    of    tension,    it    Is    worth 
while  to  ask  how  frequently  these  periods  of 
tension   occur       Our   listing  of  some   of   the 
P'jBtwar  crises  In  the  preceding  section  shows 
that,     on     the     average,     peaks     of     tension 
occtu-red  a  little  less  often  than  once  a  year. 
Statistics  may  be   of  limited  value,  but'  the 
postwar  experience  gives  at  least  some  indi- 
cation of  what  we  may  expect  in  the  next  10 
years    without    some    major   changes    In    the 
cold  war.     It  can   be  argued  that   the  Com- 
munist nations  are  fairly  well  contained  at 
the  present  and  have  fewer  opporttmitles  for 
crisis-generating    mischief      But    the    Berlin 
question  Is  conspicuously  unsettled,  the  tim- 
ing  of  the   V~2   incident  could   h,irdly  have 
been   predicted    and   the   rise   of   Red   China 
presents   a   troublesome   prospect      It   seems 
prudent  to  assume  that  there  will  be.  In  the 
1960's  as  In  the  last  15  years,  occasional  peaks 
of    tension.     At    these    times    accidents,    of 
whatever  na'ure    are  most  likely  to  lead  to 
war. 

The  greatest  danger,  in  a  time  of  tension. 
is  that  normally  inslgnincant  events  or  ac- 


cidents may  set  in  motion  on  b<i;h  sides  a 
series  of  events  leading  to  disaster  We 
might  have  a  kind  of  self-generating  acci- 
dental war.  Predictions  tend  'o  be  conjec- 
tures. But  in  a  time  of  moderate  tension, 
let  us  say,  a  sniall  war  occurs  there  have 
been  many  of  these  in  tlie  P'istwar  years 
A  major  power  which  considers  its  interest 
threatened  decides  to  intervene  on  a  limited 
scale  and  does  so.  Its  intervention  is  met 
by  warnings  and  threats  from  the  other  side. 
One  side,  and  probably  then  the  other,  places 
its  forces  on  some  level  of  alert  Intelli- 
gence-gathering processes  are  under  great 
strain.  National  leaders  are  watching  events 
with  anxiety.  One  side  places  Its  forces  In 
a  higher  state  of  readiness  and  the  other, 
predictably,  follows  suit  The  danger  at 
this  point  is  enormously  heightened  bv  any 
pressure  to  launch  a  preemptive  attack  The 
situation  Is  tense  and  conspicuously  un- 
stable. Any  spark — a  false  radar  warning, 
an  accidental  overflight,  a  failure  in  com- 
munications— could  trigger  an  accidental 
war 

The  critical  point  In  this  cycle  of  events 
Is  reached  not  when  one  side  becomes  con- 
vinced that  the  other  side  Is  about  to  attack, 
but  when  either  side  concludes  that  the  situ- 
ation has  deteriorated  to  a  state  where  war  is 
inevitable.  This  kind  of  critical  point  U  even 
harder  to  specify  or  to  determine  in  advance; 
clearlv  the  side  which  perceives  the  in- 
evitability of  war  first  has  the  advanUge 
All  this  ofTers  the  possibility  of  shortening 
drastically  and  tragically  the  time  period 
over  which  the  strate^c  guessing  game  is 
played 

Occasional  attempts  have  been  made  to 
discuss  the  US,  strategic  deterrent  in  rela- 
tion to  a  retaliatory  threshold:  a  level  of 
provocation  below  which  sUateglc  retalia- 
tion would  not  be  launched  Oitainly,  Isoth 
the  Western  and  the  Communist  nations.  In 
evident  recognition  of  the  dangers,  tolerate 
Incidents  which  might  In  former  times  have 
led  to  war.  Overflights,  accidental  or  de- 
liberate, occur;  planes  are  occasionally  shot 
down;  radio  broadcasts  are  Jammed;  abduc- 
tions occur;  Insults  and  threats  are  traded; 
and  so  on.  Some  le.sser  overt  acts  of  war 
would  probably  also  be  tolerated,  depending 
on  the  clrciunstances.  But  becatise  of  the 
extremely  wide  variety  of  possible  provoca- 
tions the  significance  of  an  unambiguously 
defined  retaliatory  threshold  Is  doubtful 
Moreover,  a  threshold.  If  it  were  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  accidental  war,  would  have  to  be 
known  to  the  enemy,  and  this  contradicts 
the  longstanding  military  principle  that  It 
Is  desirable  to  keep  the  enemy  guessing. 

«     CONCLUSIONS 

Several    major    conclusions    emerge    from 

our  study: 

1  Taking  together  all  the  dangers,  there  Is 
a  significant  chance  that  a  major  accidental 
war  may  occur  at  some  time  in  the  IQeCs. 
The  problem  of  accidental  war  has  received 
too  litUe  public  recognition  and  discussion 
and.  very  probably,  too  little  explicit  atten- 
tion In  our  secxrrlty  planning. 

2  The  danger  of  accidental  war  rises 
sharply  in  periods  of  International  tension. 
At  such  times  normally  Lnslgnlflcant  acci- 
dents may  set  In  motion  a  kind  of  chain 
reaction  of  events  leading  to  war  What  Is 
predictably  Improbable  In  normal  times  be- 
comes unpredictably  probable  in  abnormal 
times. 

3  The  danger  of  accidental  war  depends 
on  the  nattire  and  balance  of  nuclear  forces 
and  the  states  of  readiness  In  which  they 
are  held  Vulnerable  strategic  forces,  such 
as  manned  bombers  and  some  liqtild-fueled 
ballistic  missiles,  tend  to  be  dangerotis. 
Next  In  importance,  the  danger  depends  in 
an  unpredictable  manner  on  a  variety  of 
human  factors.  Including  the  predisjXDeltions 
of  national  leaders  for  taking  or  avoiding 
action. 


4  An  accidental  war  Is  most  UKely  to  rf>me 
about  through  the  spread  of  a  small  war  or 
through  major  high-level  miscalculation 
It  is  relatively  unlikely  to  result  from  purely 
technical  mishaps  except  when  complicating 
circ\imstances.  such  as  might  exist  in  times 
of  tension,  are  present. 

6  The  danger  of  accidental  war  Increases 
when  a  nation's  policies  and  intentions  are 
ambiguously  stated  and  poorly  commtinl- 
cated  to  a  potential  enemy  In  the  present 
period  of  poised  nuclear  forces  and  very  short 
reaction  times.  It  la  important  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  real  policies  and 
propaganda  and  between  Idle  threats  and 
genuine  dangers. 

6  TTie  danger  of  accidental  war  increases 
with  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
means  of  delivery  Red  China  Is  a  cause  for 
special  concern  In  the  19<J0's. 

We  believe  that  a  number  of  steps  to  re- 
duce the  danger  of  accidental  war  are  feas- 
ible at  the  present  time  Some  of  iheee  steps 
will  require  formal  or  Informal  agreement 
among  nations.  Others,  which  have  appar- 
ently received  little  serious  consideration, 
can  b«  taken  unilaterally  by  the  United 
States  with  no  significant  loaa  of  military 
security      Unilateral  steps  include 

(a)  OfDcial  recognition  of  the  danger  of 
accidental  war  and  a  publicly  declared  In- 
tention to  seek  ways  to  reduce  the  danger 

(b)  Recognition,  In  practice,  that  the 
tradlUonal  military  principle  which  alms  at 
keeping  the  enemy  gue«sing  at  one's  Inten- 
tions may  be  dangeroualy  out  of  date  in  the 
nuclear-mlBslIe  age 

(c)  In  the  military  sphere,  still  greater 
emphasis  on  relatively  invulnerable  strategic 
forces   and   a  flexible   nonnuclear  cajiabUlty 

(d)  Communication  to  possible  enemies 
of  the  manifestly  nonaggresalve  character 
of  US.  military  plans  and  preparations. 
More  Information  on  weapons  system  safety 
measures  can  be  released  without  comF>ro- 
mlslng  security.  Military  training  opera- 
tions, Including  practice  alerts  and  SAC 
flights,  can  be  conducted  in  a  conspicuously 
nonaggresslve  manner.  U.S.  strategic  doc- 
trine can  be  made  to  stress  exclusively,  in 
word  and  deed,  a  second-strike  capability 
Imaglnauve  study  of  thU  communication 
problem  might  reveal  many  helpful  meas- 
ures Reciprocation  of  some  of  theae  uni- 
lateral measures  by  a  potential  enemy  could 
yield  very  significant  gaina  in  the  stability 
of  the  deterrent  balance. 

Multilateral  measures  on  which  U.S.  ini- 
tiative Is  needed  Include: 

(a)  Clearer  recogniUon  and  study  of  the 
accidental  war  problem  as  an  important  &rea 
of  arms  control  negotiations.  A  variety  of 
small  but  collectively  very  significant  safe- 
guards against  accidental  war  might  be  more 
susceptible  of  negoUation  at  thl«  time  than, 
say.  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

(bi  Sj>eclal  study  of  the  poaalbllity  of  pro- 
viding very  fast  and  reliable  communication 
between  top  national  leaders  on  each  side 
to  help  head  off  any  crisis  before  it  leads  to 
dlsa«t«^r  A  number  of  ingenious  safeguards 
against  deception  could  be  built  Into  this 
assurance  system. 


NUCLEAR  SCIENTIST.'^  in.E.AD  POR 
ARMS  CONTROL  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  one 
of  the  most  tragic  dilemmas  in  human 
history  is  that  of  the  brilliant  atomic 
scientists  in  this  great  and  peaceful 
country — men  of  peace  themselves— who 
are  the  architects  and  builders  of  the 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs — the  most 
terrifying  destructive  wpapon.'?  man  has 
ever  conceived. 

In  the  Federation  of  American  Sci- 
entists many  of  the.se  men  have  com- 
bined to  plead  for  the  e.«;tabll.shment  of 


intciTiational  methods  to  control  and 
limit  this  potential  Frankenstein  they 
have  created. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  15th  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  atomic  bomb  explosion 
last  month  they  issued  a  moving  and 
wise  and  informed  statement  pleading 
for  this  Nation  to  do  its  utmost  toward 
seeking  arms  control 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  release  carrying  this  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement     bt     Fedekation      of     American 

Scientists  on  twe  Occasion  or  the  15th 

Anniversary    or    the    Explosion    or    the 

First    Nuclear    Weapon    at    Alamacordo, 

N    Mex..  July  16.  1945 

In  the  15  years  since  the  first  nuclear 
weapon  was  exploded  at  Alamagordo,  no 
agreement  on  arms  control  has  been  con- 
cluded. It  appears  unlikely  that  the  world 
will  avoid  a  nuclear  holocaust  if  another  15 
years  pass  without  arms  control  agreements. 

A  nation  may  profKise  arms  control  to 
prevent  or  minimize  the  horror  of  war.  to 
strengthen  its  relative  military  position,  or 
to  gain  a  propaganda  victory  Unless  both 
Bides  seek  arms  control  agreements  for  the 
first  purpose  no  very  useful  agreement  Is 
possible  Although  it  has  been  US,  policy 
to  seek  arms  control  as  a  method  of  pre- 
venting war.  we  have  not  supported  that 
policy  with  the  necessary  conviction  and 
devotion.  We  must  make  more  creative  and 
intensive  efforts  to  get  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

It  is  clear  that  our  best  efTorts  toward  arms 
control  win  be  unavailing  if  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  Intransigent  But  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  determine  whether  they  share 
our  goai  is  by  negotiating  with  them.  The 
goal  of  such  negotiations  is  an  arms  control 
plan— perhaps  the  first  of  a  series — which 
will  increase  our  chances  of  survival  and 
avoid  significantly  unequal  effects  on  the 
military  strength  of  East  and  West  If  we 
make  a  complete  effort  to  this  end  and  fall. 
we  will  know  that  Russia  Is  seeking  arms 
control  agreement*  only  to  Improve  her  rela- 
tive military  position  or  to  gain  propaganda 
victories  If  we  do  not  make  a  complete  ef- 
fort, we  will  have  failed  to  do  that  which  It 
is  In  our  power  to  do  and  which  a  minimum 
regard  for  our  safety  and  our  refpxjnslbiilty 
to  mankind  requires 

This  goal  wUl  not  be  easily  attained  The 
federation  appreciates,  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  many,  that  workable  arms  control 
agreements  are  difficult  to  create,  propose, 
and  negotiate,  even  when  all  parties  recog- 
nize that  such  agreements  are  essential  to 
survival.  The  scientific  and  technical  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  the  military,  diplomatic, 
and  administrative  problems,  of  negotiating 
an  arms  control  agreement  are  exceedingly 
demanding.  Solution  of  the  problems  re- 
quires, at  the  very  least,  conviction  through- 
out our  Government  of  the  Importance  of 
the  goal,  thorough  Investigation  and  evalua- 
tion of  proposals,  and  creative  thinking  to 
develop  all  possible  routes  to  agreement. 

Even  before  the  first  atomic  explosion  in 
1945.  American  scientists  at  the  super- 
secret  Manhatun  i>roJect  warned  their 
Government  of  the  terrifying  consequences 
of  an  atomic  arms  race.  After  the  war. 
atomic  scientists  established  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists  to  Inform  the  pub- 
lic erf  the  promise,  and  of  the  threat,  of 
atomic  energy.  In  trying  to  dispel  the  easy 
confidence  that  the  secrecy  of  our  marvelous 
weapon  would  protect  us  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  federation.  In  1946.  cautioned: 

"There  Is  no  secret  of  nature  which  scien- 
tists   In    other    countries    cannot    learn    as 


readily  as  we.  There  is  no  magic  defense 
against  the  A-bomb,  We  mtxst  have  world 
control  of  atomic  energy." 

In  1946  47.  while  the  United  States  still 
held  Its  nixclear  monopoly,  we  prop>oeed  and 
negotiated  on  the  Baruch  plan,  a  plan  that 
might  be  called  the  "whole  hog"  of  nuclear 
weapons  control.  Unfortunately  the  con- 
clusion at  that  time  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  unwilling  to  agree  to  an  ade- 
quate plan  for  preventing  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  That  major  effort  to  achieve  ef- 
fective control  of  nuclear  weapons  faUed 
becatise  the  Soviet  Union  was  Intransigent 
But  that  wa-s  13  years  ago  A  different  re- 
gime ruled  Russia  then,  and  the  ICBM  and 
the  H-bomb  had  not  yet  been  born. 

Nor  have  recent  efforts  to  achieve  arms 
limitation  agreements  succeeded.  But  this 
time  we  do  not  know  that  our  efforts  have 
failed  because  of  Soviet  intransigence.  Our 
efl'ortfi  have  not  been  complete  enough  for 
us  to  be  confident  that  we  would  have  found 
a  basis  for  agreement  If  such  existed.  Our 
Government  has  not  undertaken  on  a  suf- 
ficient scale  the  hard  work  and  intensive 
research  that  are  necessary  for  an  informed 
political  judgment  on  specific  arms  con- 
trol propwsals.  Our  country  is  unquestion- 
ably in  favor  of  disarmament  In  principle. 
But  we  seem  to  fear  specific  steps  because 
we  do  not  know  wiiat  risk  or  gain  each 
step  may  Imply.  In  short,  we  have  failed  to 
organize  the  basic  information  and  critical 
and  creative  thought  necessary  to  the  for- 
mulation of  arms  control  proposals  based 
on  clear  recognition  of  facts  Furthermore, 
we  are  unable  to  anticipate  or  analyze  ade- 
quately such  counterproposals  as  the  Rus- 
sians have  offered  or  may  yet  offer. 

It  seems  at  least  probable  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  now  share  our  belief  In  the  value 
and  importance  to  both  our  nations — as  well 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  world — of  achieving 
some  arms  limitation.  If  this  is  true  oiw 
failure  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  toward 
seeking  such  agreements  may  be  a  tragic 
failure  Indeed. 

On  this  15th  anniversary  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  let  us  recognize  that  while  time 
Is  short,  time  still  remains.  We  must  no 
longer  fall  to  do  our  utmost  toward  seeking 
arms  control.  The  tragedy  of  ultimate  fail- 
ure is  so  great  that  we  must  make  survival 
the  first  order  of  business  and  devote  gen- 
erously to  the  study  of  disarmament  what- 
ever talent  and  resources  may  be  usefully 
employed. 

(Note. — The  FAS  Is  a  nationwide  organi- 
zation of  2,000  scientists  and  engineers  of 
all  fields  concerned  with  the  Interrelations 
of  science  and  world  affairs  Officers  of  the 
federation  are:  Chairman.  M  Stanley  Liv- 
ingston. MIT.;  vice  chairman.  William  C. 
Davldon.  Argonne  National  Laboratory; 
treasurer.  Edward  D  Kom.  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health;  secretary.  Leonard  Rodberg. 
University  of  Maryland  ) 


EXTENDED  HOSPIT.M.IZ.^TION  IM- 
POVERISHES 81-YE.AR-OLD  MOTHER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President, 
many  WLsconsin  citizens  have  worked 
hard  all  their  lives  building  up  savings 
for  a  comfortable  retirement.  Then,  un- 
expected medical  bills  develop.  The  net 
result:  The  long -sought-after  security  is 
pulled  right  out  from  under  them. 

One  of  the  saddest  problems  develops 
when  these  people  are  not  covered  by 
any  social  security  at  all.  Then  the 
entire  burden  of  medical  cost  falls  on 
them  or  their  relatives. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  il- 
lustrates this  very  problem.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  at  this  ix>int  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  enclosing  a  hospital 
bin  for  my  81 -year-old  mother.  She  has  no 
hospital  or  surgical  insurance,  as  it  was 
difficult  to  get  coverage  and  the  premiums 
were  exorbitant  at  her  age.  and  she  Is  not 
under  social  security  as  my  father  passed 
away  1  year  l>efore  social  security  went  Into 
effect,  at  the  age  of  61. 

I  am  not  complaining  of  the  prices  charged 
by  the  hospital.  However,  the  bill  made  me 
realize  that  an  aged  person  who  remained 
a  month  or  6  weeks,  or  reentered  the 
hospital  i>erlodlcally  during  his  life,  wouldn't 
have  many  savings  or  material  possessions 
left  In  a  short  while,  and  no  doubt  the  in- 
dividual would  be  subject  to  charity  in  many 
cases 

Fortunately,  my  mother  was  able  to  pay 
the  bill  and  walk  out  without  losing  her 
pride  or  being  humiliated 

Still,  this  firsthand  experience  sure  can 
jolt  a  person  Into  thinking  atxjut  the  real 
seriousness  of  the  problem,  and  as  life  ex- 
pectancy increases,  the  problem  becomes 
greater. 


WHO  VOTED  FOR   THE   NEEDY '' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, during  the  colloquy  which  occurred 
earlier  today  regarding  civil  rights  meas- 
ures, the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  made  the  statement, 
if  I  understood  him  correctly,  that  he  had 
a  better  record  wnth  regard  lo  assisting 
the  needy  and  aged  and  underprivileged 
and  those  who  have  the  least  of  all  in 
this  land  than  any  one  of  the  so-railed 
entrenched  advocates  of  States  rights 
who  have  resisted  some  of  his  civil  rights 
proposals. 

I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  a  good  record.  According  to 
his  own  conscience,  he  does  eventhing 
in  his  power  to  advance  the  cause  of 
those  who  are  in  need  of  ."^ome  kind  of 
assistance. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Loui-siana  has 
a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  He 
has  been  fighting,  for  the  last  2  years, 
in  an  attempt  to  help  the  5,800,000  people 
who  are  classified  as  needy  and  who  re- 
ceive meager  assistance  under  some 
State  welfare  programs  and  some  Fed- 
eral assistance.  On  three  yea-and-nay 
votes  this  year,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  an  effort  to  pet  Con- 
gress to  vote  for  Federal  assistance  for 
the  aged,  the  blind,  the  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled,  and  orphans.  He  re- 
grets that  he  has  not  been  able  to  secure 
the  vote  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  in  a  single  one  of  these  instances. 
On  ever>'  one  of  those  yea-and-nay 
votes — and  there  have  been  three  of  them 
in  this  Congress — the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  not  been  able  to  find 
any  proposal  to  aid  the  needy  which 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Quite  the  contrary,  the  so-called  arch- 
entrenched  States  righters  or  foes  of 
civil  rights,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  might  care  to  describe  us.  have 
consistently — and  the  yea-and-nay  votes 
so  show — and  almost  unanimously  sup- 
ported measures  which  would  provide 
more  adequately  for  the  needy  under  all 
State  plans  and  in  all  States  of  the 
Union. 
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Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  place  in  the  Record  three  state- 
ments from  our  pohcy  comraittee  ex- 
plaining what  those  amendments  were, 
together  with  the  yea-and-nay  votes 
which  occurred  in  connection  with  them 
at  the  time  the  matt^^rs  came  before  the 
Senate, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Voting   RErrrRZ) 

(Vote  No  99.  CoNGREssioN.^L  Record,  vol.  105. 

pt    3    p    11337 1 
Congress;  86tli,  1st  session. 
File  reference;   Finance,  commerce,  Industry. 
Subject;    H  R.   7523.   corporate-excise  tax  ex- 
tension  (public  assistance). 
Dues':  of  vote: 

H.R.  7523.  a  bill  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension "f  the  existing  corporate  normal-tax 
rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates 

Vote  on  Lxjng  amendmerit  to  increase  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  for  pibllc  assistance  for 
the  needy  aged,  blind,  disabled,  and  de- 
pendent children,  effective  October  1,  1959, 
as  follows 

(1)  Increase  fr^m  65  t,  70  percent  the 
m.axlmum  Feder-il  aid  In  the  Federal-State 
pro-ams  of  old-age  assls-ani-e.  aid  ui  the 
blind,  and  the  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled for  those  Stages  whuse  incomes  were 
less  than  the  national  per  capita  average. 
,2)  Increase  from  t65  t>^  $75  the  maximum 
average  basis  In  which  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  cnuld  pmrt!c;pat.e 

i3i  Increase  from  t30  to  $33  the  maximum 
benefit  for  dependent  children; 

(4>  Increase  the  Federal  shar^  paid  "o  a 
beneficiary,  from  f Dur-seventeenths  to  flve- 
slxthB  of  the  first  $18,  instead  of  the  present 
•  17. 

NoTz — Deleted  in  conference. 
Result;  of  vote  . 

Teas  (42).  Democrats.  36  -r  69  percent. 
Republicans.  6  or  23  percent, 

Nays  ^36'  Democrats,  16  or  31  percent; 
Republicans.  20  -it  77  percent. 

Not  voting  i30)-  Demooratf*  (12)-  An- 
nounced for.  11.  paired  f  r.  1  Republicans 
\8)  :  Absent.  7:   paired  against,  I. 

Yeas  (42)  Demixrats  36,  B.artlett.  Bible. 
Byrd.  W  Va.,  Carr  .il,  D<_>dd,  Eastland,  Ei- 
lender,  Elngle.  Frear.  &.rf-.  H^rt.  lUrxXe. 
Hill,  Jackson.  J  ..hn.-^:;n,  Tex.  J  ,hn.=  ton,  S.C., 
Kefauver.  Kennedy.  Kerr.  I^.ng,  Magnuson! 
Mansfield.  McO:;-!r.,  M -r.r  .  r.^y.  Np-:':)*>ri?er, 
Pa^tore.  Pr"xm!r»  Rand  .Iph.  R'l^se:!  .^^rn.-ith- 
ers.  Sparkman,  Stennts.  .-;vTn:n^'•r^n  Tal - 
madge.  Yarborough,  Young  (thy-  R*-:  i;bl;- 
cans  (6):  Cooper.  Cotton.  I  ir^er  .-.-^  -t. 
Smith,  Young.  N   Daic. 

Nays  (36i:  Dennxrrats  (16(:  Anderson, 
Byrd.  Va  ,  Cannon,  Clark,  Douglas,  Ervln. 
Fulbright,  Hayden,  Hennings.  Jordan,' 
Lausche,  McCarthy.  Moss,  Robertson,  Thur- 
mond. Williams,  N.J  :  Republicans  (20)  : 
Allott.  Beau.  Bennett,  Bi^h.  Butler.  Caae, 
N  J  ,  Curtis.  Dlrksen.  Ooldwater,  Hlcken- 
Icoper.  Hruska.  Javlts.  Keating.  Kuchel.  Mar- 
tin, Morton.  Mundt.  Saltonstall,  Schoeppel, 
Williams.  Del. 

Not  voting  (20):  Democrats  (12):  Chavez 
(AF),  Church  (AF),  Green  (AF).  Gruenlng 
(PF),  Holland  (AF).  Humphrey  (AF).  Mc- 
0«e  (AF).  McNamara  (AF).  Morse  (AF). 
Murray  i  AF  i  .  Muskle  (  AF) .  CMahoney  (AF) ;" 
Republicans  i8i  Aiken  (A).  Bridges  ^A) . 
Capehart  PA  > .  Carlson  (A),  Case.  S.  Dak., 
(Ai,  Dworshak  'A).  Prouty  (A),  Wiley  (A). 
Symbols:  (A)  absent,  i  .\F)  announced  for, 
(PF)    paired  for.    i  PA  i    paired  against. 

Prop<.)nents:  Senator  Long,  in  urging  adop- 
tion of  his  amendment,  stated:  "This  Is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  getting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  n-.ove  In  stride  with  the  States  and 
to  keep  up  with  them  In  their  efforts  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  needs  of  the  ae^d  " 


Opponents-  Contended  this  was  a  tax 
mea,«!ure  and  that  the  problems  ■  )f  the  aged. 
bli.^d  a.nd  needy  should  be  considered  with 
Sfxrlal    security   legislation. 

I  For  (vimplete  information  on  H.R.  7523,  see 
V',te  Nofi    9>   103   i 
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V  iTiNG  Hi'  I  an 

iVjte     .\'o       103.     CONGRESSIOVM      RKf'ORD,     VOl. 

105.  pt.  9.  pp    12077    !2o-'., . 

Congress:    86th.   1st   sessi    n 
File  reference:  Finance,  r-  .n.rT.erce.  industry. 
Subject:      H.R.     7523.     O  rp  .- ite-exclse     tax 
extension  (conference  rej^-ri). 
Digest  oX  voite: 

H.R.  7523,  a  bill  to  provide  a  I -year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates. 

H  R.  7523,  as  cleared  for  the  White  House, 
would — 

Extend  to  July  1,  1960,  the  present  cor- 
poration Income  tax  rate  of  52  percent 

Continue  to  July  1,  1960.  excise-tax  rates 
on  distilled  spirits,  beer,  wine,  cigarettes, 
passenger  automobiles,  parts  and  accessories. 
Reduce  from  10  percent  to  5  percent  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  persoiLS.  effective 
July  1.  1960. 

Repeal  the  tax  on  local  telephone  service, 
effective  July  1,  1960. 
Result  of  vote: 

Yeas  (57):  Democrats,  25  or  42  percent; 
Republicans.  32  or  100  percent. 

Nays  (35):  Democrats.  35  or  58  percent: 
Republicans,  none. 

Not  voting  (61  :  Democrats  (4i  ;  absent.  2. 
paired  for.  1;  paired  agalrLst.  1;  Republicans 
(2)  ;  aljsent.  2 

Yeas  (57):  Democrats  (25):  Bible.  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Chavez,  Dodd,  Eastland,  Ervin. 
Frear.  Fulbright.  Green.  Hartke.  Hayden.  Hill. 
Holland,  Johnson  of  Texas.  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina.  Kefauver.  Kerr.  McClellan, 
Paatore.  Robertson,  Russell.  Sparkman. 
Stennls.  Talmadge.  Thvirmond;  Republicans 
(32)  :  Aiken,  Allott.  Beall.  Bennett.  Bridges. 
Bush,  Butler,  Capehart.  Carlson.  Case  of  New 
Jersey.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Cooper.  Cotton, 
Curtis,  Dlrfcsen,  Dworshak.  Ooldwater. 
Hruska.  Javlts.  Keating.  Kuchel.  linger. 
Martin,  Morton,  Mundt,  Prouty,  Sal  to  n.8  tail. 
Schoeppel,  Scott,  Smith,  Wiley,  Williams  of 
Delaware. 

Nays  (35):  Democrats  (35):  Anderson. 
Bartlett.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Cannon.  Car- 
roll. Church.  Clark.  Douglas.  Ellender.  Engle. 
Gruenlng.  Hart.  Hennings.  Humphrey.  Jack- 
son. Kennedy.  Lausche.  Long,  Magnuaon. 
Mansfield,  McCarthy,  McGee,  McNamara, 
Monroney.  Morse.  Moss.  Muskle.  Neuberger! 
Proxmire.  Randolph,  Smathers.  Symington. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Yarborough,  Young 
of  Ohio;  Republicans  (0). 

Not  voting  (6):  DemrK:rats  (4):  Gore  (A). 
Jordan  (PF).  Murray  (PA).  OMahoney  (A); 
Republicans  (2)  :  Hlckenlooper  (A),  Young  of 
North  Dakota   (A)  . 

Symbols:  (A)  Absent.  (PF)  paired  for. 
(PA)  paired  against. 

Proponents:  In  accepting  the  conference 
report,  proponents  ezpreased  the  belief 
that,  since  the  House  refused  to  accept  cer- 
tain of  the  Senate  amendments,  immediate 
action  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  losing  some 
$3,100  million  in  taxes. 

Opponents:  Contended  that  the  excise 
taxes  could  be  continued  under  an  extend- 
ing resolution;  that  the  Senate  conferees 
should  Insist  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments deleted  by  the  House;  namely,  the 
repeal  of  the  transportation  tax  and  the 
amendments  relating  to  public  assistance 
vmder  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  payments 
for  certain  States  for  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  disabled. 

(For  complete  information  on  HR.  7523. 
see  vote  Noe.  95-103  ) 

Public    Law    86-75.      Approve::    June    30 
-.959 


Voting  Rix-o»d 
(Vote  No   148,  June  20,  1»60   p    13391) 
("   rKr«»ss    86th,  2d  session 
File  reference;  Finance,  commerce   industry 

Subject  H  R,  12381.  public  debt— excUe 
Uixes 

Dlgrtfit  •■•'  v<  it,e 

Vote  jU  benator  L<-).Nt,  s  aiiiendriient  to 
H.B.  12381.  which  would  Increase  by  $144 
million  a  year  Federal  public  assistance 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  needy,  aged, 
blind,  disabled,  and  dependent  childrei.  as 
follows: 

(1)  Increase  from  65  percent  U>  70  per- 
cent the  maximum  Federal  aid  in  the  Fed- 
eral-State prograroi  of  old-age  assisuuice, 
aid  to  the  blind,  and  the  tutaKy  and  per- 
manently disabled  for  those  States  whose 
Incomes  were  less  than  the  national  per 
capita  average; 

(2)  Increase  from  965  to  »75  the  maximum 
average  basis  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  participate: 

(3)  Increase  from  $30  to  M3  the  maximum 
benefit   for  dependent   children; 

(4)  Increase  the  Federal  share,  paid  to  a 
beneficiary,  from  four-seventeenths  to  five- 
sixths  of  the  first  118.  Instead  of  the  present 
•  17, 

Result  of  vote:  Amendment  rejected. 
Yeas  37.  nays  45.  not  voting  18. 

Yeas  (37)  :  Democrats  (32  or  64  percent) : 
Bible,  Byrd,  W  Va  ,  Carroll,  Dodd,  Ellender. 
Engle,  Frear,  Fulbright.  Gore,  Gruenlng, 
Hayden.  Hill.  Jackson.  Johnson.  Tex  .  John- 
ston. S,C  .  Kennedy.  Long.  Hawaii.  Long.  La  . 
McCarthy.  McClellan.  McGee.  McNamara, 
Mansfield.  Morse.  Muskle,  Pastore.  Proxmire, 
Randolph.  Russell,  Talmadge.  Yarborough, 
Young.  Ohio;  Republicans  (5  or  16  percent)  : 
Cotton,  Kuchel.  Schoeppel.  Wiley.  Young, 
N    Dak. 

Nays  (45)  :  Democrats  (18  or  36  percent): 
.\nderson.  Bartlett.  Byrd.  Va  .  Clark,  Douglas. 
Ervln,  Hart,  Holland.  Jordan.  Kerr.  Lausche. 
Monroney,  Moss,  Robertson,  Smathers,  Sten- 
nls, Thurmond,  Williams,  N  J  ;  Republicans 
(27  or  84  percent)  ;  Aiken.  Allott.  Beall  Ben- 
nett. Brunsdale.  Bush.  Butler,  Capehart.  Carl- 
son. C-vse.  N  J  .  Case,  S  Dak  .  Cooper.  Curtis, 
Dlrksen.  Dworshak,  Fong,  Hlckenlooper.  Jav- 
lts. Keating.  Martin,  Morton.  Mundt,  Prouty, 
Saltonstall,  Scott.  Smith.  Williams.  Del 

Not  voting  (18)  Democrats  (15)  :  Cannon 
(AFi.>  Chavea  (A).'  Church  (A).'  Eastland 
(A).'  Green  (A),>  Hartke  (AF  .'  Hennings 
(AF).»  Humphrey  (AF).«  Kefauver  lA'  » 
Lusk  (A),'  Magnuson  (AF).'  Murray  1 A 1 .1 
OMahoney  ( A  i .' Spcwkman  (Ai  '  .Symington 
(AF)  ';  Republicans  (3i:  Bridges  (A). 'Gold- 
water  (  AN). »  Hruska  (AN)  ' 

Symbols:  (A)  absent.  (AF)  announced  for. 
(AN)  announced  against. 

Proponents:  Senator  Long.  In  supporting 
his  amendment,  stated:  'It  would  cost  about 
$142  million  to  assist  some  6  million  needy 
people  in  this  country  That  Is  only  one- 
fourth  the  amount  of  revenue  the  bill  would 
tH-ing  in  for  the  Treasury"  (June  20.  p. 
13392). 

(For  complete  information  on  H  R.  12381. 
see  vote  Nos.  13»  149  \ 


INEQUITIES  IN  MU.II  ARY  RETIRE- 
NfENT  PAY  URGEN  I  LY  NEED  (?OR- 
RECmON 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  understandable  de- 
sire to  complete  the  work  of  the  86lh 
Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment. I  can  see  the  reasons  behind  the 
decision  to  limit  to  the  most  urgent  cate- 
gory the  legislation  upon  which  this  body 

Explanation   of  absenteeism. 
'  Official  bxisiness. 

•  Necessarily  absent. 

*  Ulness. 


attempts  to  act  before  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment. 

Such  a  determination  should  not.  in 
my  view,  lead  us  to  shrug  aside  worthy 
measures,  especially  when  the  Hoitse  al- 
ready has  acted,  which  are  worthy  and 
commendable  I  wish  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  one  bill  in  particular  which  might 
be  deemed  of  rather  limited  importance 
but  which  is  essential  to  correct  a  griev- 
ous Injustice  and  to  erase  a  painful  in- 
equity committed  by  an  action  of  the 
previous  Congre.ss. 

During  the  brief  period  remaining.  I 
ver>'  much  hope  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  speedily  con- 
sider and  will  favorably  report  and  that 
the  Senate  then  will  pass  legislation 
treating  alike  in  the  matter  of  retired 
pay  and  retainer  pay  all  members  of 
the  several  uniformed  services  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  inescapable 
obligation  in  the  interest  of  equality  for 
somewhere  near  120.000  persons  who 
faithfully  served  their  country  in  the 
arme4  services,  the  Coast  CKiard,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Coa,st  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  Such  a  measure  is 
^•^^iu^  type  of  what  might  be  called  anti- 
discrimination legislation  meriting  wide 
bipartisan  support. 

During  recent  weeks.  I  have  received 
numerous  appeals  from  former  Army. 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel Imploring  the  Senate  to  concur 
with  the  House  in  carrying  out  a  recom- 
mendation of  President  Eisenhower  that 
the  traditional  relationship  be  restored 
between  retired  and  active  duty  pay 
rates  I  wi.sh  to  recall  that  in  his  budget 
message  last  January  the  President  di- 
rected attention  to  the  imfortunate  con- 
sequences of  of  the  provision  of  the  1958 
Military  Pay  Act  which  impo.sed  a  cut- 
off date  for  figuring  the  amounts  to 
which  certain  former  uniformed  service 
personnel  were  entitled. 

The  House  has  recognized  the  unfor- 
tunate and  unjust  elTect  of  limiting  to  6 
percent  the  increase  for  those  who  left 
the  active  service  t>efore  June  1.  1958 
I  ver>'  much  regret  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  not  seen 
fit  to  take  up  such  legislation,  including 
one  bill  of  which  I  am  honored  to  be  a 
cosponsor.  These  mea.sures  have  been 
pigeonholed,  although  having  the  ac- 
tive support  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  other  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  and  are  unqualifiedly  urged  by 
numerous  State  legislatures  and  organi- 
zations including  the  American  Legion, 
and  the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

This  bill  would  render  simple  justice 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  a  respected 
group  of  citizens.  That  objective  is  one 
of  the  reasons  this  Congress  decided  to 
return  and  resume  the  present  session 
following  the  national  pwlitical  conven- 
tions. It  is  my  conviction  that  extend- 
ing equity  to  some  120.000  persons  re- 
ceiving retirement  pay  after  having  de- 
voted much  or  aU  of  their  lives  to  the 
.service  of  their  country  is  just  as  much 
of  a  duty  upon  this  Congress  as  endeav- 
oring to  extend  medical  care  to  our  aged 
or  to  provide  the  benefits  of  an  improved 
minimum  wage  law  to  those  in  private 
employment. 

Such  legislation  was  not.  it  is  true. 
on  the  list   of    urgent   items   President 


ELsenhower  earlier  thif  week  said  should 
be  disposed  of  if  this  Congress  is  to  ful- 
fill its  obligations.  Nevertheles."?,  I  am 
confident  that,  because  of  hi.s  conceni 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  .^rmed 
Forces,  he  would  welcome  an  opportun- 
ity to  sign  this  bill  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  piece  of  legislation  for  this  pur- 
pose would  receive  hi.<;  approval  I  im- 
plore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  take  the  short  time  which  con- 
sideration of  such  a  measure  would  re- 
quire and  give  this  Senate  a  chance  to 
rectify  a  painful  and  unjust  error  com- 
mitted more  than  2  years  ago. 


DEVASTATING     ?'IRE     DAMAGE     IN 

CALIFORNIA  WILL  BE  REDEEMED 

BY   FORE^ST  SERVICE 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  the 
State  .^f  California,  this  year  has  sus- 
tained frightful  damage  through  forest 
fires  to  the  extent  of  more  tlian  82.000 
acres.  I  must  add  that  some  of  the  other 
Western  States  also  have  sustained 
tragic  damage  in  their  own  forests, 
among  them  the  States  of  Montana. 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington 

I  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  its  Forest  Service,  which  this 
morning,  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  urged,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  emergency 
funds  with  which  to  repair  much  of  the 
damage  which  has  taken  place,  and  to 
take  steps  which  would  effectively  pre- 
vent the  flood  damage  which  would  sure- 
ly follow  in  my  State  when  winter  rains 
follow  after  a  forest  fire  has  denuded 
large  sections  of  the  uplands,  the  hills 
and  the  surrounding  mountains. 

Many  communities  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia are  nestled  fairly  close  to  the  hills 
and  mount-ains.  Several  weeks  ago,  I 
fiew  over  a  part  of  that  area  and  saw  a 
blazing  inferno  in  a  widespread  section 
of  the  forest. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  approve  the  funds 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by 
virtue  of  this  emergency,  has  recom- 
mended. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  House  as  well,  will  there- 
after concur  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  administration  in  this  field. 

In  this  connection.  I  may  say.  as  was 
urged  by  some  of  my  colleagues  this 
morning,  that,  in  the  next  se.sslon  of 
Congress,  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  some  type  of  sp>ecial  fund  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  Department,  so  that  in  the 
event  there  was  no  legislative  session  to 
deal  with  an  emergency  caused  by  wide- 


.'^pread  forest  fires,  the  Department 
nevertheless  would  have  available  the 
moneys  necessarj-  to  assist  in  protecting 
people  and  their  propertie.'^  from  t>eirig 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  re.'^ultant  flocxl 
and  rolling  debris 

Mr.  Presidtmt.  a  statement  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  con- 
nection with  emergency  watershed  re- 
.search  is.  I  think,  of  sufficient  importance 
to  me  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  prmted  at  this  fwint  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PROPOSED  IJ^NGUAGK 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "forest  pro- 
tection and  utilization,"  as  follows:  "Forest 
land  management,"  $800,000.  and  "Forest  re- 
search," $5(X),000. 

EXPUINATION  or  LANCUACK 

This  language  is  recommended  to  provide 
a  proposed  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$800,000  for  rehabilitation  of  burns  and 
$500,000  for  emergency  research  on  the 
burned-over  San  Dimas  experimental  forest. 

PURPOSE    AND    NEED    FOB    St-TPPLEMENTAL    rUNDS 

The  purpose  of  this  estimate  is  to  initiate 
emergency  research  on  the  watershed  con- 
tained within  the  17,000-acre  San  Dimas  ex- 
perimental forest  In  southern  California 
which  on  July  20.  1960.  was  destroyed  by  a 
lightning  fire  and  for  rehabilitation  of  burns 
resulting  from  devastating  forest  ftres  during 
July  1960.  The  proposed  research  program 
would  provide  measurements  of  erosion 
rates  and  sediment  production  from  denuded 
watersheds  where  prior  performance  Is 
known;  in  addition  would  Include  evaluation 
of  different  emergency  erosion  control  meth- 
ods, and  Anally  would  be  a  study  on  meas- 
ured watersheds  of  a  management  system  de- 
signed to  manipulate  the  regrowlng  vegeta- 
tion In  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  future 
fire  control  problems  and  to  Incretise  water 
yields.  Under  the  rehabilitation  of  burns 
program  it  Is  propKJsed  to  restore  cover  on 
land  areas  burned  over  In  July  1960  which 
have  high  watershed  values,  are  potential 
flood  damage  threats  to  life  and  Improved 
property,  or  which  need  prompt  reseedlng  or 
other  treatment  In  order  to  minimize  erosion 
and  to  lessen  downstream  damage  and  sedi- 
mentation 

The  need  results  from  a  series  of  devastat- 
ing forest  fires  in  the  weetern  national  for- 
ests during  severe  burning  conditions  in 
July  1960  These  fires  burned  some  200.000 
acres  of  valual)le  umberlands,  rangelands. 
and  lands  having  particularly  high  watershed 
values.  Because  the  land  cover  has  been 
destroyed  some  areas  are  {XJtentlal  flood  dam- 
age threats  to  life  and  improved  property. 
Others  are  potential  sources  of  sediment 
which  causes  damage  to  channels  and  reser- 
voirs. Some  burned  area  is  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  erosion  and  consequent  site  de- 
terioration because  of  steepness  of  slope  or 
soil  typ>es. 


J ustijication  for  supplemental  estimate,  fiscal  year  li*61,  for  "Forest  protection  and  vtiliza- 

tion,  Forest  Service" 


Appropria- 
tion. 1961 

Supplemraital 
estimate,  1961 

Revised  esti- 
mate. IWil   . 

Forest  protsctkHi  and  utillcation: 
Forest  land  management: 

National  foresi  protection  and  management. 

$aO.  014.  900 

fi.OUO.OOO 

7.OM.800 

100,000 

$800,000 

$80,814,900 

FlKhtini!  forest  ilree 

S.  000. 000 

Insert  and  disease  contivl 

7.044.800 

Acquisition  of  lands . 

100,000 

RnMotal,  forwt  land  managwnsnt    .. 

92, 159,  700 
17.332.000 
12,334.800 

800.000 
800.000 

92.950,700 

Forest  research. 

17,832,000 

State  and  private  forestry  coopcrsttoD ........ ........ 

12,334.800 

Total 

m,8»,500 

l.SOO.OOO 

123, 126,  500 

It 

t 
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1.  Rehabilitation  n' tnims 

Approxlmatoly  222,000  acres  burned  In 
forest  flres  In  western  national  fOTeuta  dur- 
ing Ju:y  I960  Of  this  acreage  approximate- 
ly 178.000  Is  national  forest  land.  Fires  oc- 
curred m  many  of  the  natlona:  forests  but 
ti'.ffre  was  particular  concentration  of  large 
f.res  In  southern  California,  eaftern  Oregon, 
centra!  Idaho  and  tn  Montana  Included  In 
•he  burns  are  timberlands,  r-.ingeland.t  and 
lands  having  particularly  high  watershed 
values.  Some  burned  areas  are  p<  tential 
flL.)od  damage  threats  u->  life  ai.d  improved 
property.  Some  are  potential  5  .urces  of 
sediment  which  can  seriously  dam:ige  chan- 
nels and  reservoirs.  Some  burned  acreage 
is  particularly  susceptible  to  erosion  and 
consequent  site  deterioration  because  of 
steepness  of  slope  or  unstable  soil  type. 

In  southern  California,  excluding  the  San 
Dimas  Experimental  Forest  burn  which  la 
treated  as  i  separate  item,  approximately 
65.000  acres  of  national  forest  land  has  been 
burned  Most  of  this  area  will  require  seed- 
ing promptly  with  quick -growing  grasses  and 
other  plants  to  reduce  the  movement  of 
sediment  Into  urban  and  agricultural  areas 
or  Into  flood  control  and  water  supply  reser- 
voirs. About  51.500  acres  of  this  erosion  con- 
trol woric  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $136,000 
will  be  financed  through  the  use  of  avail- 
able flood  prevention  funds.  It  Is  proposed 
that  emergency  treatment  of  the  remaining 
13.500  acres  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $36,500 
be  flnanced  under  this  item  The  major  burn 
to  be  treated  Includes  U.OOO  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  land  situated  In  the  Santa  Clara 
River  Basin  above  the  recently  built  San 
Felicia  Reservoir 

In  addition  to  emergency  watershed  treat- 
mant  which  is  needed  particularly  in  south- 
ern California  to  Tilnlmi/,e  the  flcxxl  damage 
threat  to  high  downstream  values,  there  la 
an  additional  burned  acreage  elsewhere 
which  should  be  given  prompt  treatment  by 
reseeding  and  supplpmentary  contour  trench- 
ing and  gully  control  to  minimize  erosion 
and  lessen  down.';tream  channel  damage  and 
sedimentation  This  worlc  is  needed  prompt- 
ly to  reduce  soil  erosion  and  c  insequent  on- 
site  damage  which  follows  the  destruction 
of  natural  vegetation  Some  denuded  s!  'pes 
such  as  those  in  the  canyon  of  the  Snake 
River,  are  so  steep  that  the  soil  must  be 
anchored  by  vegetation  if  it  is  to  be  held  in 
place  Soil  eroded  from  these  slopes  will 
qulclcly  reach  the  river  Other  burned  areas, 
as  m  the  Boise  N.it:  nal  Forest,  are  on  gran- 
itic soils  which  have  a  very  high  erosion  po- 
tential, regardless  of  slope.  Rapid  reestab- 
llshment  of  ccjver  on  denuded  <-ranitic  soils 
Is  essential  to  avoid  severe  eroeicr.  problems. 
In  addition  to  on-site  oenefits,  this  w<.)rk  wu. 
reduce  the  amount  of  sediment  which  wi;i 
move  from  the  burned  ar'-^-as  into  ^'t^hit.s 
and  reservoirs.  About  38.775  acrefl  are  in- 
volved. The  estimated  cost  .f  treating  thia 
acreage  is  $413,500  including  ^r.iss  seeding 
and  related  contour  furruwisid;  and  2;uUy 
stabilization. 

In  addition  to  the  reseediUt;  ■*>  rk.  -U'O.r.ed 
above,  tree  planting  on  3.500  acr^s  jV.  three 
burns  in  Idaho  ab.ive  the  I.u*  ky  Peak  flood 
control  reservjir  ■{  the  C  r:  =  f  Engineers  is 
recommended.  Reseedir.g  to  grass  of  suit- 
able sites  abcjve  th:?  res^rv  ,.r  ;s  Included  Ln 
the  projects  outlined  abw.e  Part  of  the 
burned  area  is  exce^lei.t  t.n.ber.ar.d  which 
should  be  replanted  piomptiy.  Planting  the 
b'orns  is  a  high  priority  both  for  watershed 
protection  and  reforestation  purposes  The 
planting  will  Involve  contour  furrowing  In 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1960  to  prepare  the 
:iround  and  help  assure  maximum  tree  sur- 
vival. This  is  an  essentia!  part  of  the  plant- 
ing but  in  addition  it  will  prj'.ide  Immediate 
erosion  control  benefits  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  sediment  fr^^'m  the  bta-ns  which 
will    reach    the    reservoir.     Planting    will    be 


done  tn  the  spring  of   19«1.     Th»  estimated  The  total  cost  of  watershed  rehabUltaUon 

cost  of  planting  Including  conto'or  rurrowlng      work  under  this  Item  Is  $800,000  and  Is  sum- 
Is  $350  OOO.  marized  In  the  following  table: 

Type  of  rehabiltlcUion  meature 


Btftowaod  8U(e« 

Qnm  leedlnf 

Ttm  planUng  ■ 

(^ontour  trenching, 

(urrowlnf ,  and 
(oUy  stsbattattnn 

TuUl 

ACTM 

Cost 

Aere« 

Coit 

Aerrsor 
milM 

Coat 

liecion  1: 

MOO 
SM 

19.  «m 

8.800 

aoo 

»2.900 

SI.  300 

2,  WO 

iao.WB 

40,  SCO 
S8.000 

^ooo 

1,180 

$B&.000 

1117,000 

Idaho                                            ...— 

61.300 

Region  2:  Colorado >. 

Region  4;  Idaho     . 

XSOO 

S.800 

$$90,000 

$ 

OOO 

3.000 
80.000 

4Tn.80O 

Re^on  S'  Califf>mla                 -              

43,80) 

Region  fi; 
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108. 0« 
0.000 

Total                            

82.275 

3S3.aW 

3.80$ 

aoaooo 

3;M$ 

11$,  000 

9»,mt 

'  Inclndes  cotitour  ^l^rowln6  In  site  preparation. 
)  Indaded  tn  tree  i>UuiUnK, 

The  projects  proposed  In  this  estimate  are 
directed  toward  immediate  urgent  needs  for 
stabilising  and  rehabilitating  burned  na- 
tional forest  watersheds  by  established  meth- 
ods which  can  be  quickly  placed  Into  eHect 
In  addition,  sonve  of  the  Area  have  created 
a  large  reforestation  Job  which  la  not  In- 
cluded In  this  proposal  because  the  re- 
quired planting  is  not  considered  of  an 
emergency  nature.  However.  It  Is  estimated 
that  there  are  more  than  10.000  acres  of 
burned-over  area  for  which  later  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  determine  reforesta- 
tion needs  for  rehabilitation  and  erosion 
prevention.  Since  the  fire  season  in  the 
West  la  still  in  the  early  stages  additional 
forest  acreage  will  be  burned  before  the 
season  Is  closed. 

2    E-mergency  watershed  research 

The  17  000-acre  San  Dlmas  experimental 
forest  is  located  in  southern  California  in  aji 
area  typical  of  much  of  the  brush-covered 
lands  of  the  Southwestern  United  States 
This  experimental  area,  consisting  of  19 
witersheds  of  different  sizes,  has  been 
equipped  with  facilities  for  measurement 
and  study  of  the  varlotia  factors  affecting 
water  yield  and  soil  erosion  For  many 
years  measurements  have  been  obtained  un- 
der natural  conditions  of  vegetative  cover 
The  entire  area  was  denuded  by  wild  fire 
July  20-22.  1960.  and  many  of  the  research 
installations  and  facUltiea  were  destroyed  or 
damaged.  Althotigh  this  event  constitutes 
a  serious  loss  to  a  valuable  researcii  program., 
there  now  exists  a  unique  opportunity  to 
obtain  much-needed  Information  In  a  rela- 
tively short  time — an  opportunity  that  may 
not  occur  again  in  this  century 

The  brush-covered  lands  of  the  Southwest 
are  characterized  by  steep,  unstable  slopes, 
highly  inflammable  vegetative  cover,  and 
precipitation  that  often  occurs  in  high-In- 
tensity rain  storms  interspersed  with  long 
periods  of  drought.  In  a  number  of  locations 
these  lands  are  adjacent  to  areas  of  con- 
centrated population  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment. 

Because  of  these  characteristics,  manage- 
ment of  such  lands  Is  particularly  difficult 
and  must  be  primarily  aimed  at  prevention 
and  control  of  wild  Are,  reduction  of  excessive 
flood  flows  and  debris  movement  following 
denudation  by  fire,  and  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  conditions  that  promote  the 
maximum  well-regulated  yield  of  gtxxl  qual- 
ity  water  with  a  minimum   of  sediment. 

The  total  losses,  as  re'p<resente<l  by  initial 
cosrt,  to  Install  research  install ■it:-n.<5  and  fa- 
cilities are  esUmated  to  be  $4.i7,0O0  The 
estimated  coat  of  minimum  rehabilitation, 
replacement,    and    ref>alr    to    reestablish    tbe 


experimental  forest  In  operating  condition 
Is  $282,700.  To  carry  out  the  proposed  emer- 
gency research  program  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  restore  all  the  Instruments  and  fs- 
clllllea  destroyed  by  the  Ore.  The  •383.700 
represents  only  costs  for  flacal  year  19C1. 
However,  other  rehabilitation  and  restora- 
tion will  be  necessary  In  the  future  as  addi- 
tional steps  m  this  emergency  research  pro- 
gram are  undertaken 

The  emergency  research  proposed  U  di- 
vided Into  three  parts.  The  first  Ls  con- 
cerned *-lth  emergency  revegetaUon  follow- 
ing fire,  permanent  reduction  In  future  fire 
hazard,  and  Increases  In  water  yield  Its 
cost  for  estahlUhment  and  operation  during 
fiscal  year  1961  is  about  $620,180.  The  largest 
single  cost  Item  of  this  research  work  U  to 
measure  and  clean  out  debris  basins  after 
subsequent  storms.  Information  la  needed 
as  to  the  relationship  of  slse  and  Intensity 
of  storm  to  the  amount  of  resulting  erosion. 
how  alternative  emergency  reseeding  meth- 
ods reduce  eroelon  (xitentiai.  what  pattern 
of  vegetative  cover  b«st  reduces  fixe  hazards, 
and  Increases  water  yields.  The  second 
emergency  research  project  Ls  aUned  at 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  surface  treat- 
ments of  burned  watersheds  Here  the  aim 
Ls  to  sprtky  the  soil  surface  with  emulsion 
which  will  reduce  erosion  until  vegetation 
can  become  effective  in  holding  water  flow. 
This  study  will  cost  tas.OOO  during  fiscal 
/ear  1961.  The  third  emergency  research 
project  deals  with  structural  stabUlzatlon 
which  will  confine  all  debris  within  the 
watershed  where  it  Ls  produced,  and  Inci- 
dentally Vi  protect  a  major  flood  protection 
reservoir  This  project  Is  estimated  to  cost 
^bout  $600,000 

The  summary  of  estimated  costs  to  re- 
store research  capacity  of  this  experunental 
area  and  to  start  emergency  research  which 
should  be  imder  way  before  winter  rains 
shows  an  overall  total  of  ♦1,427,880. 

The  Forest  Service  research  program  In 
California  has  always  had  ccKiperatlve  help 
from  other  Federal.  State,  and  li>ral  flood 
control.  Are  control,  and  water  resource  man- 
agement agencies  It  Is  expected  th.a  these 
and  other  Interested  agencies  will  contribute 
materially  towtu-d  the  proposed  program. 
At  l£»st  $485,000  Is  expected  to  be  received 
from  thei>e  sources. 

The  remainder  of  the  $1,427,880  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  met  In  part  by  reprogramlng 
of  fimds  in  the  amount  of  about  $442,880. 
This  leaves  $500,000  that  is  being  requested 
Ln  this  estimate. 

The  need  \&  of  urgent  nature  because  In- 
stallatlona  must  be  In  place  and  operating, 
and  treatments  must  be  applied  before  the 
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first  rains  of  the  coming  winter  or  the  op- 
portunity for  obtaining  complete  measure- 
ments   following    fire    will    be    lost.     Also, 

S(in  Ihmaa  Erpfrimenial  Forest — Proposed 

during  fiMcal 


proper  provision  for  measurement  anc  miin.- 
tenance  during  the  winter  season  muht  U- 
made. 

financing  of  emergency  re«earch  program 
year  1961 
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REPUBUCAN  CANDIDATES  FOR 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President.  I  feel 
certain  that  Senators  across  the  aisle  will 
permit  me  to  say  that  after  more  than 
100  years  of  existence  of  the  Republican 
Party,  during  which  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia was  the  residence  of  the  first  can- 
didate for  Pr:>sldent  on  the  Republicain 
ticket,  in  1856,  and  of  the  candidate  in 
1928,  today  a  native-born  Californian  is 
the  nominee  for  President  of  my  party. 
I  felt  honored  to  participate  in  the 
deliberation.s  of  the  recent  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Chicago,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
platform  of  the  party  to  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  belong  is  a  forward  looking 
document,  upon  which  Republicans,  In- 
dependents, and  Democrats  may  be 
pleased  to  unite  I  am  proud,  too,  of 
the  nominees  of  my  party  for  President 
and  for  Vice  President 

I  l>elieve  Vice  President  Nixon,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Ambassador  Henrj-  Cabot 
Lodge,  of  Massachasetts — and  I  know 
the  distinguished  Presiding  OfEcer  *Mr. 
H.-vRT  in  the  chair)  will  agree  with  me — 
are  two  able,  honorable,  dedicated,  and 
experienced  Americans  who  will  conduct 
an  able,  honorable,  and  viperous  cam- 
paign with  our  two  able  coUeagracs  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  returned  to  California  after  the  con- 
vention. The  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Vice  President  was  received  by  a  great 
throng  as  he  came  into  the  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport  indicates,  in  my 
opinion,  a  growing  feeling  of  approval 
by  the  people  of  my  State  with  respect  to 
his  candidacy. 

I  attended,  that  evening,  a  homecom- 
ing for  the  Vice  President  in  his  home 
city  of  Whittier,  and  there  joined  a 
crowd  far  exceeding  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  ever  gathered  together  in  that 
area  in  days  gone  by.  They  were  of  all 
parties  and  political  faiths  and  they  came 
to  honor — and  to  support — Mr.  Nixon. 

SubseQuently  I  participated  in  the 
State  convention  of  my  party  in  Sacra- 
mento. I  think  I  can  say  that  in  this 
campaign  the  American  people  are  in- 
ten-sely  interested  in  the  candidates. 
They  are  also  intensely  interested  in 
the  issues.  I  thought  there  was  more 
vigorous  interest  in  our  State  conven- 
tion, held  in  Sacramento,  than  I  had 
seen  in  many  a  year.  I  simply  waiit  the 
Record  of  this  days  proceedings  m  Uie 


Senate  to  indicate  my  view  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  united,  and  that  we 
intend,  between  now  and  November,  to 
conduct  our  campaign  with  vigor,  day 
in  and  day  out.  That  is  the  path  we 
chart  toward  victory.  And  we  will  be 
joined  by  thousands  of  Democrats  and 
Independents  who  not  only  will  vote  for 
Nixon  and  Lodge  but  will  work  actively 
in  their  behalf. 

The  Vice  President  certainly  received 
a  unique  and  heart-warming  welcome 
when  he  returned  to  his  homeland.  So 
fai-  as  I  have  been  able  to  perceive.  Cali- 
fornia, with  its  traditional  history  of  not 
being  partisan  minded,  will  respond  to 
the  vigor  of  campaigning  and  to  the 
clarification  of  the  issues  and  to  the  posi- 
tions which  our  two  parties  and  their 
candidates  take  on  the  issues. 

In  my  judgment,  the  chances  for  my 
party  to  succeed  in  California  have  t)een 
greatly  enhanced.  We  will  supply  the 
vigor  necessary  to  complete  the  job  prior 
to  the  f\rst  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr  Provty  1  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  mc. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  vm*  wolcome. 


FAIR  L.\BOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  ron.'^ideratlon 
of  the  bill  <S  3738'  to  amend  th^^  Fan- 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  a,^  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr  President,  al- 
though now  huntry.  foot.sore.  and  weary, 
I  hope  to  complete  at  this  time  the 
speech  I  attempted  to  begin  about  an 
hour  ago.      ILau.littr  ' 

Mr.  President,  in  each  of  the  past  7 
years  President  Eisenhower  has  recom- 
mended that  minimum  wage  protection 
be  extended  to  several  million  workers 
Yet,  m  not  one  of  those  7  years  has  a  bill 
to  extend  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  ever  come  to  a  vote  m 
either  House  of  Congress. 

There  arc  those  who  will  say  with 
respect  to  additional  minimum -wage 
coverage  l^et  the  States  do  it."  But. 
Mr  President,  Uie  Fair  Labor  Standards 


Act  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  22 
years,  and  tlie  States  have  fallen  far 
.«.hort  of  expectations  m  their  actions  to 
implement  it 

A  study  of  State  minimum-wat.e-law 
provisions  spotlights  the  fact  that  State 
legislatures  have  failed  to  protect  mil- 
lions of  workers  who  are  excluded  from 
the  coverage  of  the  Federal  statut-e 

About  one-haif  of  the  States  have  no 
minimum-w  age  safeguards  for  workmen 
in  nonmanufactunng  industries.  In 
two  Slates  the  minimum  hourly  rate  re- 
quired IS  the  ridiculously  low  level  of  25 
cents  an  hour. 

The  members  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  realize  that  m  the 
bill  reported  we  are  covering  only  a  smaU 
percentage  of  the  20  million  workers  who 
still  have  no  Federal  minimum  w  age  pro- 
tection.    By  and  large,  our  discussions 
in  executive  session  were  devoted  to  the 
problem    of    limiting    the    extension    of 
coverage  to  the  truly  big  retail  and  serv- 
ice enterprises.     Surprisingly  enough,  a 
Department  of  Labor  survey  which  was 
brought    to    the    committee's    attention. 
showed  that  the  large  chainstorcs.  those 
with   11   or   more  outlets,   pay   a   bigeer 
proportion  of  their  workers  le.ss  than  M 
an  hour  than  do  the  small,  single  unit 
stores.     Sunply  on  th.e  basis  of  this  fact 
alone,  we  could  argue  that  tr.c  commit- 
tee   bill   will    help   the   small    merchant 
encounter  the  comjx^tition  of  the  chair,s 
Basically,  retailme  ls  a  local  business, 
subject  to  local  conditions.    But  we  can- 
not  Ignore  the  fact   that   m   the   retail 
trade  and  service  industry  there  are  eco- 
nomic giants  which  have  a  great  influ- 
ence or},  our  economy.     The   12  largest 
distributors  of  t-eneral  merchandis-e  ac- 
count  for    probably    over    $7    billion    m 
sales.    In  1954  one  chain  alone  reported 
sales  of  nearly  i2  bilbon      It  would  be 
very  difficult  t-o  contend  that  chains  of 
tins  magnitude  cannot   afford  to  pay  a 
minimijm  wage. 

The  declared  policy  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standard--  Act  is  to  eliminate  as  rapidly 
ius  practicable  without  substantially  cur- 
tailing' employment,  substandard  labor 
conditioivs  m  industries  engaged  m  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  coods  for 
commerce  Coverage  under  the  present 
act  IS  too  limited  to  meet  tins  objective. 
Tuenly-four  million  workers  are  now 
protected  by  the  acts  $1  minimum  wage. 
However  20  million  other  wage  and  sal- 
ary workers  are  not  protected  by  the 
Federal  law,  A  substantial  proportion 
of  the.se  workers,  many  of  whom  are  paid 
low  wages,  could  appropriately  b<' 
brought  under  the  act. 

About  half  of  U:ie  20  million  workers 
are  emplLtyeti  m  the  ret.ail  and  sei-vice 
trades.  Millions  of  these  v.orkers  ar<? 
employed  by  enterprLses  which  are  en- 
gaged to  a  subsuintial  extent  in  mter- 
state  activities.  Extension  of  protection 
to  these  workers  would  ci-eatly  improve 
the  effectivene.ss  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Large  numbers  of  the  workei-s  in  the 
retail  and  service  trades  are  paid  sub- 
standard wages.  This  was  disclosed  by 
a  survey  of  wages  m  retail  trade  which 
was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  October  1956.     This  survey 
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indicated  that  one-fourth  of  the  workers 
m  retail  trade  were  paid  less  thgin  $1  00 
and  one-tenth  were  paid  less  than  75 
cents.  These  proportions  relate  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  In  the  South,  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  workers  were  paid  less 
than  75  cents  an  hour 

Low  wages  are  especially  prevalent 
outside  of  the  large  cities.  The  .survey 
showed  that  in  nonmetropolitan  area.s  of 
the  North  Central  States,  one-third  of 
the  workers  in  retail  trade  were  paid  le.-^s 
than  $1.  In  nonmetropolitan  area-=;  of 
the  South,  about  one-third  were  paid  lev^ 
than  75  cents,  and  morp  than  half  w^re 
paid  less  than  $1 

While  there  may  have  been  some  im- 
provements in  the  earr.mss  position  of 
these  workers  since  the  time  of  the  sur- 
vey, the  proportion  paid  low  wases  has 
probably  not  changed  substantially 
This  is  suggested  by  wase  surveys  which 
were  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  1959  m  six  small  localities  In 
these  locahties.  five  of  which  are  located 
in  the  South  and  one  in  the  JJortheast. 
more  than  two-fifths  of  all  workers  in 
retail  trade  were  paid  le.ss  than  §1  an 
hour.  These  locality  surveys  also  indi- 
cate that  wage  levels  in  the  service  in- 
dustries are  also  very  low 

If  the  minimum  wage  protection  is  not 
provided  for  these  employees,  their  earn- 
ings will  continue  to  lag  behind  the  earn- 
ings of  workers  who  are  now  protected 
by  the  act  Many  of  these  workers  are 
employed  in  areas  which  arf>  character- 
ized by  an  over  supply  of  labor,  and 
wages  are  held  down  a.=;  a  result  of  com- 
petition for  jobs. 

The  real  earnings  of  most  American 
workers  have  increased  tremendously  in 
recent  decades.  This  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  increased  productivity  of 
the  economy  But  employees  m  the  re- 
tail and  service  trades  especiallv  tho.se 
outside  of  the  large  cities,  have  not 
shared  equitably  in  the  benefits  of  in- 
creased productivity  Although  then- 
contribution  to  the  economy  is  just  as 
ureat  as  i.s  that  of  other  workers,  their 
wages  will  continue  to  latt  unless  their 
employers  are  required  by  law  to  ra:--' 
them. 

The  bulk  of  the  employees  in  these  in- 
dustries are  now  paid  in  e.xce.ss  of  $1  an 
hour.  In  many  situations,  the  employers 
of  these  higher  paid  workers  are  in  com- 
petition with  employers  who  pay  sub- 
standard wages  One  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Fair  Lak)or  Standards  Act  is  the 
elimination  of  unfair  competition  based 
on  the  pajr-ment  of  sub.s'andard  wages 

Other  fairminded  employers  cannot 
raise  wages  above  the  levels  paid  by  their 
competitors  and  remain  in  business. 
These  are  highly  competitive  iixlustries 
with  low  profit  margins,  and  individual 
employers  can  remain  m  busine.s,s  only 
by  keeping  cosus,  includin.=c  wage  costs, 
to  a  minimum. 

It  IS  recognized  that  many  of  these  em- 
ployees are  employed  by  small  local  busi- 
nesses whicn  cannot  appropriately  bo 
brought  under  the  Federal  law  How- 
ever, many  are  employed  bv  interstate 
chains  and  by  large  department  stores 
hotels,  and  other  businesses  which  are 
engaged  to  a  very  substantial  extent  in 
interstate  activities  Wage  levels  in 
these  large  enterpri.ses  tend  to  be  lower 


than  wfcges  in  the  .small,  local  enter- 
prises: and  the  large  enterprises  have 
greater  financial  resources,  and  are  m  a 
favorable  position  to  adjust  to  a  rigid 
mmmium-wage  requirement. 

Extension  of  coverage  to  employees  of 
the  large  enterprises  engaged  to  a  sub- 
stantial extent  in  interstate  activities 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  their  em- 
ployees Of  equal  importance,  if  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  employees  of 
these  industries  are  brought  directly 
under  the  protection  of  the  minimum 
wage,  labor  market  forces  will  tend  to 
push  up  the  wages  of  other  workers  of 
these  industries.  Thus,  an  extension  of 
the  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  several  million  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  retail  and  service  indus- 
tries can  be  expected  to  result  in  greatly 
improving  the  earnings  position  of  many 
other  workers  who  are  now  paid  less 
than  $1  an  hour. 

Secretary  Mitchell  described  accu- 
rately the  threefold  task  which  Con- 
gress faces  at  the  present  session 

First,  to  determine  to  which  of  the  ex- 
cluded workers  the  protection  of  the  Fair 
Laljor  Standards  Act  should  and  can  be  ex- 
tended; second,  to  determine  the  level  of 
the  minimum  rate  appropriate  for  the  newly 
covered  workers  and  what  provisions  Lf  any, 
should  be  made  for  maximum  hours  protec- 
tion for  them;  and  third,  to  determine  what 
is  the  appropriate  level  of  the  mlnlmiim 
wage  for  workers  already  protected  by  the 
act. 

With  respect  to  the  last  category.  I 
tiiink  that  the  committee  acted  wisely 
in  altering  the  Kennedy  bill  so  that 
rather  than  bring  the  presently  covered 
workers  immediately  to  $1  25,  they  will 
be  brought  up  to  this  level  on  a  grad- 
uated scale  which  will  minimize  the  pos- 
sibility of  increasing  unemployment  and 
minimize  the  impact  upon  employers 
and  the  economy. 

In  regard  to  the  next  task  of  the  com- 
mttee.  that  of  determining  which  of  the 
excluded  workers  should  be  given  the 
protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  I  think  the  committee,  with  certain 
exceptions,  acted  judiciously. 

The  basic  weakness  of  the  bill  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  level  of  the  minimum 
rate  and  the  nature  of  the  overtime  pro- 
visions applying  to  newly  covered  work- 
ers, are  such  that  they  may  create  real 
problems. 

.'Secretary  Mitchell  put  his  finger  on 
one  of  the  outstanding  diflBculties  when 
he  said: 

Many  of  the  ftrms.  Including  thousands 
of  small  businenftes,  which  would  be  brought 
under  the  act  for  the  first  time  would  be 
required  to  adjust  to  Increases  In  wage  costs 

of  50  percent  and  more. 

We    must    take    great    precautions   to 

m.ake  certain  that  any  action  we  may 
take  will  not  result  in  extensive  curtail- 
ment of  employment  and  economic  ciis- 
Icx^ation 

In  1955,  when  tho  minimum  wage  w;is 
increased  from  75  cents  to  $1  with  no 
extension  of  coverage.  2  1  million  work- 
ers, or  8  4  percent  of  all  of  the  then  cov- 
ered workers,  were  paid  le.ss  than  $1 
and  received  wage  increases 

In  contrast,  the  bills  now  under  con- 
sideration would  b<:>th  extend  coverage 
and  mcrea-^e  tiie  minimum  wage.     With 


relation  to  the  24  million  workers  now 
covered  by  the  act,  the  bills  would  re- 
quire wage  Increases  in  the  first  year  for 
2  420,000  workers,  or  10  2  percent  A 
year  later  the  wages  of  these  2  420  000 
workers  and  of  an  additional  583  000 
workers  paid  between  $115  and  $120 
would  be  increased  to  $1.20.  At  the 
end  of  2  years  the  wages  of  these  3.003.- 
000  workers  would  be  raised  to  $1  25  as 
would  the  wages  of  an  additional  597,000 
workers  paid  between  $1  20  and  $1  25 
The  total  number— 3,600.000 — whose 
wages  would  be  raised  represent  15.2 
percent  of  all  workers  now  under  the 
act. 

Department  of  Labor  reports,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  4<d) 
of  the  act,  show  that  it  took  over  3  years 
to  make  a  reasonably  complete  adjast- 
ment  to  the  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  from  75  cents  to  $1.  Even  after  3 
years,  the  extent  of  concentration  of 
workers  at  the  $1  level  was  much  greater 
than  it  had  been  when  that  rate  wa£ 
enacted,  although  only  8  4  percent  of  the 
covered  workers  had  been  affected.  Ob- 
viously, in  enacting  an  increase  affecting 
over  15  percent  of  the  workers,  nearly 
twice  the  percentage  affected  by  the  1956 
increase,  we  run  the  risk  of  some  eco- 
nomic dislocation,  causing  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  acting  on  a  bill  which  will  bring 
millions  of  new  workers  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  we  must  take  every 
precaution  to  make  certain  that  no  real 
enduring  hardships  fall  upon  either  em- 
ployers or  workers 

We  cannot  gainsay  the  fact  that  the 
reported  bill  will  have  a  significant  im- 
pact upon  the  economy  For  example, 
of  the  3,040,000  workers  in  retail  trade 
who  would  be  brought  under  the  act  by 
the  bill,  610,000  or  20  percent  would  re- 
ceive increases  tu  $1  The  wages  of  theae 
610.000  workers  and  of  an  additional 
65.000  would  be  raised  to  $1  05  a  year 
later  After  2  years  these  675.000  work- 
rs  and  an  additional  270.000  would  be 
raised  to  $1  15  At  the  end  of  the  3 
years  a  total  of  1.365  000  workers  in  re- 
tail trade  would  receive  Increases  to 
$1.25 

It  is  obvious  that  Congress  should  now 
set  the  minimum  rate  for  the  newly  cov- 
ered at  a  level  which  is  at  present  eco- 
nomically feasible — and  rely  on  the  pro- 
cedures contemplated  under  section  4id» 
of  the  act  to  achieve  further  increases. 

The  84th  Congress  also  wrestled  with 
the  problem  of  providing  for  periodic 
increases  in  the  minimum  wage  A  1955 
staff  report  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  proposed  that  "serious  atten- 
tion be  given  to  various  possible  methods 
allowing  more  frequent  but  smaller  ad- 
justments In  the  statutory  minimum 
wage,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
be  directed  to  make  specific  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  In  regard  to  future 
necessary  increa.ses  " 

This  proposal  resulted  in  the  present 
.section  4'd»  of  the  act  In  the  report 
accompanying  the  bill  which  amended 
section  4(d>  and  raised  the  minimum  to 
$1.  the  following  explanation  was  made: 
In  making  his  annual  report,  required  by 
section  4(d  I  of  the  present  law.  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  bt  required  to  recommend  to 
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the  CJongren  any  changes  in  the  amount  of 
the  minimum  wage  which  be  d£«ms  desir- 
able. In  making  this  evaluation  the  Secre- 
tary must  take  into  consideration  changes 
which  may  have  occurred  in  the  ooet  of  liv- 
ing and  In  productivity  and  the  level  of  wages 
In  manufacturing,  the  ability  of  Industries 
to  absorb  wage  increases,  and  other  factors 
which  the  Secretary  deems  to  be  pertinent 
This  provision  Is  designed  to  give  assurance 
that  In  the  future  the  minimum  wage  will  be 
periodically  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  bo  thut  It  niay.  be 
kept  In  realistic  relatlciiahlp  to  current  levels 
of  eooDomlc  activity  In  the  light  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  the  act  which  It  Is  designed 
.to  serve. 

tlon~^4<d  >  provides  an  effective 
method  of  adjVsting  minimum  w  age  rates 
U  economic  conditions  warrant.  It 
could  be  argued^ihat  the  escalator  pro- 
visions tend  to  negate  the  basic  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  adopting;  section  4  *  d »  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  because 
these  escalator  provisions  become  effec- 
tive at  a  predetermined  time  and  through 
their  adoption  we  would  be  attempting 
to  foresee  future  economic  condition*, 
future  changes  in  wage  levels,  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  in  the  ability  of  employers 
to  adjust  to  higher  mmimum  wages  in 
the  years  ahead 

So.  Mr.  President,  making  statutory 
provision  for  mandatory  increases  to 
taJte  effect  far  into  the  future  is  a  some- 
what hazardous  undertaking. 

While  in  most  instances  small  retail 
firms  are  not  covered  by  the  pending 
iBglslalion.  if  these  small  firm.-  are  com- 
peting for  labor  m  the  sumo  tnaiket. 
they  may.  in  many  case*,  be  forced  to  ad- 
Just  wages  upward  to  compete  with 
larger  operations  covered  by  the  Federal 
statutory  standards 

We  must  recognize  also  that  if  we  set 
the  statutory  minim'im  too  high  for 
newly  covered  workers,  there  will  be 
measurable  employment  effects.  For  in- 
stance, a  lower  demand  for  workers  in 
some  low-wage  retail  and  semce  firms 
may  result  If  employers  reduce  unit  labor 
costs  by  releasing  less  productive  work- 
ers, or  if  price  Increases  reduce  demand 

Althoui'h  the  1956  rise  in  minimum 
v.ages  did  not  carry  with  It  an  extension 
of  fair  labor  standards  coverage,  it  is  well 
to  take  note  of  » hat  happened  m  the 
Industries  afT'Ctrd  by  the  1956  rise 

The  Department  of  Labor  studies 
demonstrate  that  employers  affected  by 
the  increased  wage  costs  used  a  variety 
of  actions  to  adjust  to  the  new  labor  ex- 
pense. This  Is  what  a  Library  of  Con- 
gress report  has  to  say  about  the  matter: 

The  Department  studied  the  actions  of 
1.105  plants  lii  the  low-wage  industries.  It 
found  that  45  percent  of  the  plants  Increased 
expenditures  for  machinerj  and  equipment: 
sUnost  one  out  of  four  plants  attempted  to 
Increase  producti'.ity  tlu-ough  changes  In 
work  procedures  •  •  •  about  one  out  of 
seven  firms  reported  reduction  In  labor  fnrre. 

If  the  committee  bill  is  enacted  a^ 
written,  business  concerns  may  put  on 
a  larger  number  of  employees  working 
shorter  hours  to  reduce  costs — or  get  rid 
of  workers  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other are  less  productive — so  that  the 
take-home  pay  of  the  worker  who  re- 
mains on  the  job  will  be  actually  less 
than  he  is  receiving  now.  My  purpose 
throughout  my  committee  work  has  been 


to  work  toward  developing  a  proposal 
which  would  permit  abeoi-ption  of  the 
required  increases  in  wage  costs  without 
subetantial  curtailment  of  emploNTnent 
or  a  significant  adverse  impact  on  the 
economy.  If  Congress  does  not  make  the 
right  decision  In  fram.n-'  a  fair  labor 
standards  bill,  it  will  find  itself  helping 
some  workers  in  need  of  minimum  wate 
protection  and  taking  away  the  jobs  of 
other  large  numbers  of  low-paid  workers 

In  this  connection,  I  would  point  out 
to  the  Senate  that  according  to  the  best 
information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
the  retail  trade  profits  on  sales  before 
taxes  average  about  2.52  percent  of  sales. 
and.  in  the  retail  trade  profits  after  taxes 
amount  to  only  1.18  p>crccnt  of  sales. 

Profit  figures  for  the  service  trades 
are  somewhat  higher,  but  not  immense 
by  any  standard.  The  averages  for  the 
service  trade  show  a  profit  before  taxes 
of  4.46  percent  and  a  profit  after  taxes 
of  1.76  percent. 

It  is  clearly  evident  from  these  figures 
that  in  broadening  the  coverage  of  the 
Fair  I^bor  Standards  Act  and  in  settinc 
rates  for  the  newly  covered  workers  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  go  to  any  ex- 
tremes. Manufacturing  workers  have 
been  under  the  wage  and  liour  law  for 
some  time,  and  Uie  manufacturing  profit 
picture  is  considerably  better  than  the 
retail  and  service  profit  situation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  figures  I  have 
manufacturing  profits  run  alx>ut  7  95 
percent  before  taxes  and  4  1  percent 
after  taxes. 

To  set  a  proper  economic  backfirf  ur.d 
for  the  discussions  now  taking  place.  I 
think  It  would  be  well  to  mi  ntion  a  Little 
bit  about  national  income  National  in- 
come is,  of  course,  the  cost  involved  in 
jwoducing  the  sale  or  service  F^igur*  s 
which  I  have  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  show  that  in  the  retail  trade. 
labor  costs  amount  to  67  6  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  developing  the  .'^ale  of 
merchandise.  This  may  be  compared 
with  a  labor  cost  of  56.2  percent  in  the 
service  trade  and  a  labor  cost  of  77  1 
percent  in  the  hotel  and  lodpme  trade 

It  has  often  been  my  experience  to 
note  that  statisticians  or  economists  can 
start  with  one  set  of  figures  or  one  set 
of  facts  and  upon  analysis  of  these  fig- 
uies  and  facts  reach  entirely  different 
conclusions.  Thi.s  happt  ned  during  ilie 
course  of  the  lenethy  hearings  on  tiie 
pending  legislation,  and  the  committet> 
had  labor  groups  contend-ng.  in  efTect. 
that  an  increase  m  the  minimum  \i,ape 
and  extension  of  the  coverage  would 
have  no  severe  economic  impact  and 
business  groups  arguing  that  the  im- 
pact would  be  nothing  short  of  tre- 
mendous. 

Quite  likely  the  claims  of  both  groups 
have  been  exaggerated  and  quite  likely 
also  there  can  be  found  a  middle  ground 
which  would  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all 
concerned. 

The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee had  before  it  many  bills  which 
would  extend  coverage  of  ihe  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  hike  the  minimum 
wage  rate.  The  varjing  character  of 
these  bills  only  serves  to  em.phasize  Uie 
difficulties  in  determining  what  workers 


should  be  covered  and  hew  much  they 
should  receive  as  a  minimum  wage. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some 
Senators,  but  I  think  I  sliould  disclose 
that  at  one  point  m  the  comniiltee's  pro- 
CL^dings.  members  gave  thought  to  ex- 
tending coverage  to  11  million  workers. 
This  was  the  nature  of  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Labor  Subcommittee  to  the  full 
committee.  After  studying  all  the  facts. 
It  s  jon  became  appai-ent  tiiat  a  realistic 
attitude  compelled  the  initiation  of 
changes  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  bill. 
I  shall  not  attempt  hei-e  to  asperse  the 
motives  of  any  Senators,  but  I  have 
heard  it  said  informally  that  like  the 
trader  who  sets  a  price  higher  than  he 
expects  to  get,  some  propc'nents  of  the 
pending  legislation  want  a  broad  bill  so 
that  they  will  have  something  to  bargain 
with  in  conference  I  am  sure  that  no 
Senator  is  under  any  illusion  that  a  bill 
approved  by  thi.s  body  will  be  accepted 
100  p>ercent  by  the  Hou.se  Changes  and 
modifications  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
in  conference  rnd  we  can  hope  that 
these  changes  will  be  grounded  in  wis- 
dom and  in  the  public  intere;st 

Because  of  the  facts  and  statistics 
which  I  have  brought  forth  in  detail 
today,  I  have  riven  some  thought  tn 
offering  an  amendment  v  hich  would 
alter  the  minimum  waee  and  overtimp 
rates  applicable  to  newly  covered  work- 
ers. I  had  in  mind  a  proposal  which 
wnjd  rive  these  newly  covert^  workers 
n^i'  :e  than  they  are  now  .scheduled  t-o  cet 
under  the  bill's  provisions  affecting  the 
first  2 -year  period  but  my  proposal  con- 
t'^mplated  deferring  any  step-ups  in 
lates  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  and 
thereafter  until  full  reports  on  the  2- 
ycar  period  had  been  received  from  the 
Department  of  Labor 

I  do  not  believe  in  hurting  one  person 
t  >  help  another  if  such  a  situation  can 
lx>  avoided  and  this  has  been  the  theme 
and  .spirit  which  has  guided  me  during 
deliberations  on  minimum  wage  leg:.'-- 
lation. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are  many 
.•significant  provisions  in  the  pending 
legislation,  but  none  more  important 
than  ihe  text  which  would  pro\  :de  more 
efTective  procedures  fur  enforcuig  the 
Fair  Labor  Standard.s  Act  The  need  ior 
more  efTective  enforcement  procedure^  is 
brought  sharply  to  focus  by  the  fact  that 
(  ver  the  years  only  about  half  of  the  un- 
;>a;d  wages  disclosed  by  investigation  has 
been  paid  to  employees.  The  admin- 
i.«tration  has  rcix-atedly  asked  that  en- 
f'Tcenient  loopholes  be  closed  and  I  am 
p>lt  a.S(  d  rhat  my  amendment  to  clo.se  up 
these  loopholes  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

One  of  the  m.ost  diff.cu'.l  problems 
which  faced  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  was  the  task  of  bring- 
ing under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
large  retail  and  service  chain  operations 
wiihout  extending  coverage  to  the  small 
neighborhood  restaurant  or  store  simply 
because  it  has  some  business  arrange- 
ment with  big  corjxirations. 

At  my  request,  the  commiitee  adopted 
a  proviso  qualifying  the  definition  of  the 
word  "enterprise"  so  that  the  Depart - 
meiit  of  Labor,  in  enforcing  the  new 
amendments,  will  be  required  to  go  into 
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all  the  facts  and  draw  careful  distinc- 
tions between  the  store  which  is  part  of 
a  chain  and  the  store  which  simply 
leases  property  or  buys  merchandise 
from  a  large  company 

In  closing  may  I  say  that  I  believe  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  been  a 
helpful  device  to  improve  the  welfare  of 
American  workers.  As  early  as  his  *^rst 
Economic  Report,  issued  in  January 
1954.  President  Eisenhower  said 

.\:i  e.Tectlve  minimum  waj^e  program 
should  cover  mllUoiis  of  low  paid  woricprs 
now  exempted 

Much  IS  being  made  of  the  fact  that 
in  terms  of  coverage,  the  committee  bill 
is  broader  than  the  administration  bill 
I  would  caution  those  who  reap  parti.-an 
joy  from  this  fact  with  the  reminder  tnat 
had  the  carefully  drawn  program  of  the 
Pre.sident  been  enacted  when  it  was 
first  advocated  7  years  ago.  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  would  have  had 
dollars  m  their  pockets  to  help  maintain 
the  standards  of  decency  we  all  want 
American  workers  to  enjoy. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  in- 
terest in  minimum  wage  legislation  will 
be  truly  genuine  in  contrast  to  the 
apathy  which  was  manifest-ed  m  civil 
rights  only  a  few  days  ago.  As  the 
country  wants  laws  not  issues  in  the  civil 
rights  field,  so,  too,  does  it  want  laws  not 
issues  in  the  minimum  wage  field  Any 
legislative  attempt  which  has  only  the 
veneer  of  sincerity  will  be  labeled  for 
what  it  is  by  the  result^s  of  the  November 
elections. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  pr'x:eeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M/.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be   rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


L^NTTED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN 
REI^^TIONSHIP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  one 
of  the  outstanding  newspapers  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  the  Calgary  Her- 
ald, of  which  Mr  Basil  Dean  is  the  vice 
president  and  publisher  Mr  Dean  has 
been  a  visitor  to  Washington  on  occa- 
sions, and  he  is  one  of  the  real  friends 
of  better  American-Canadian  relations. 
Mr  Dean  was  the  guest  editor  for  a  day 
for  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  and  an  edi- 
torial by  him  appeared  m  that  outstand- 
ing Montana  publication  under  date  of 
Sunday,  July  3.  1960.  entitled  -United 
States  and  Canada  Are  Allied  Come  Hell 
or  High  Water  " 

Mr.  Dean  states  in  the  course  of  his 
editorial : 

The  most  lirportant  fact  In  the  world  to-, 
day  Is  the  soUaarlty  of  the  Western  Alliance. 
Or.  It  depends  not  only  the  s'lrrlval  of  free- 
dom, but  the  survival  of  civilization— Lnde«l. 
q\K'>e  conceivably,  the  survival  of  the  human 
race 

He  states  further  in  the  editorial  some 
of  the  reasons  why  the  relationship  be- 


tween the  I'nited  States  and  Canada  is 
so  close  and  so  enduring,  and  will  remain 
so  for  many  years  to  come 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  m  the  RrrKRo  at  this 
point  m  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows 

United   .-^rKTE-s   ,\nd  C\.nad.^   Ar£  .\:.i.liv  ('■  me 
Hell   or    High   Water 

I  By  Bt^i;  Dean,  vice  presidetii  a.-ul  publisher, 
the  Calgary  Herald 

The  most  Important  fact  in  the  world  to- 
day is  the  solidarity  of  the  Western  Alliance. 
On  It  depends  not  only  the  survlvaJ  of  free- 
dom, but  the  siu-vlval  of  civilization — Indeed. 
quite  conceivably,  the  survival  of  the  human 
race. 

Within  this  context.  It  Is  now  possible  to 
taXe  another  l(X>k  at  the  U  2  affair,  and  to 
an  outside  observer  It  seems  that  the 
United  States  can  take  great  comfort  from 
the  end  result. 

For  the  truth  is  that  the  Russians  might 
have  made  a  good  many  yard.s  on  this  play — 
If  they  had  known  what  to  do  with  the  ball. 
Iiisteaul     they  were   thrown  foe  a  loss. 

No  harm  whatever  has  been  done  to  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Its 
friends.  Britain  and  Prance  stood  unflinch- 
ingly alongside  the  United  States  bfore  and 
during  the  Security  Council  debate  The 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  made  it  immedi- 
ately and  abundantly  clear  that  no  attempt 
by  Mr  Khrushchev  to  use  the  U-2  Incident 
as  a  wedge  to  separate  Canada  from  her  Inti- 
mate defense  arrangements  with  the  United 
States  could  possibly  succeed.  Of  the  11 
members  of  the  Council,  only  servile  Poland. 
to  nobody's  surprise,  supported  the  Russian 
resolution. 

In  short,  the  whole  affair  demonstrated 
that  shocks  nf  this  kind  cannot  shake  the 
Alliance;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  Is  per- 
haps the  most  Important  thing  that  Wash- 
ington is  likely  to  learn  In  1960 

The  Alliance  ( which  should  be  construed 
as  including  NATO.  NORAD  and  nil  the 
other  agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  her  friends)  Is  of  vital  consequence  to 
all  the  other  nations  in  It.  for  the  simple 
reason  that  without  It  they  probably  would 
not  have  survived  thus  far:  only  American 
Txjwer  has  kept  them  free. 

What  Is  perhaps  less  obvious,  and  what 
an  observer  outside  the  United  States  may 
be  forgiven  for  pointing  out.  is  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Alliance  to  the  United  States 
itself  The  Americi.n  defense  p>08ture  today 
would  be  ominously  less  effective  without 
the  vast  complex  of  bases  in  other  friendly 
nations — northern  Canada  included — to  say 
nothing  of  the  actual  forces  which  these 
nations  have  contributed  to  the  military 
apparatus  of  the  Alliance  as  a  whole. 

Both  sides  of  this  coin  are  familiar  to 
all  thinking  Canadians.  We  think  you  are 
better  off  because  you  have  us  on  your  side — 
come  hell  or  high  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  knrow  quite  well  that  if  we  didn't  have 
you  ©n  our  side  we  would  be  lucky  to  be  here 
at  a>l.  There  has  been  some  idle  chatter 
In  Oanada  recently  about  "neutralism."  but 
the  talk  represents  no  significant  body  of 
opinion  in  the  Dfjminion  outside  of  a  few 
priitessional  Intellectuals  on  the  fringes  of 
Ottawa. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  have  their  private  differences  of 
opinion,  but  they  are  differences  which  occur 
in  any  average — and  affectionate — family. 
You  know  very  well  what  happens  if  an  out- 
sider presumes  to  Interfere  in  an  argument 
between  two  brothers:  both  of  them  unite 
to  beat  the  outsider  over  the  head 


CANADA    AND   SOUTH    AMERICA 
RELATIONSHIP 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  in 
the  Calgary  Herald,  of  which  Mr  Basil 
Dean  is  the  vice  president  and  publisher, 
there  appears  In  the  August  1  issue  an 
editorial  entitled  "Canada  Looks  at 
South  America." 

I  think  this  is  especially  pertinent  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  on  next  Tuesday 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  21  American 
States  will  meet  in  Costa  Rica  to  con- 
sider matters  of  pertinent  interest  to  the 
hemisphere,  and  that  on  September  5 
the  Economic  Ministers  of  the  21  Amer- 
can  States,  are  to  meet  in  Bogota.  Colom- 
bia, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  eco- 
nomic conditions  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere Many  of  us  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, and  especially  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  1.  have  expressed  the  po.ssibillty  of 
Canada  becoming  a  member  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

Since  the  organization  was  founded 
there  has  been  a  vacant  chair  marked 
"Canada,"  which  has  as  yet  not  been 
occupied  by  our  neighbor  to  the  north. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  the  Calgary 
Herald  under  date  of  August  1.  1960. 
there  appeared  an  article  entitled  "Can- 
ada Looks  at  South  America."  In  the 
article  appears  the  following  statement : 

Canada's  declslcn  to  send  an  observer  to 
the  forthcoming  conference  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  has  been  hailed  with 
delight  In  South  America  and  It  could  well 
herald  a  new  relationship  between  this  Na- 
tion and  the  Latin  American  countries. 

Further  in  the  editorial  the  article 
states: 

It  has  been  pointed  out.  too.  that  a  certain 
similarity  In  outlook  already  exists  between 
Canada's  millions  of  French  Canadians  and 
Latin  Americans 

The  influential  newspapyer  I.n  Prensa  of 
Biienos  Aires  stated  editorially  If  Canada's 
entry  becomes  a  fact  •  •  •  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  will  be  enriched  by 
the  moral  strength  of  a  people  who  are  lovers 
of  peace  and  Justice  and  determined  at  all 
times  to  carry  out  their  obligations." 

These  are,  in  truth,  flattering  words,  but 
It  may  be  that  Canada  can  adopt  another 
vital  middleman  role  here.  Just  as  she  has 
traditionally  been  the  middleman  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  she  may 
now  be  able  to  play  In  part  a  similar  role 
between  the  United  States  and  South 
America. 

Certainly  there  Is  much  to  be  gained  by 
sending  an  observer  to  the  conference. 

Mr  President.  I  express  the  hope 
again,  and  I  know  that  I  express  the  sen- 
timent of  all  Senators  in  this  respect. 
that  Canada  will  not  only  send  observers 
to  the.se  meetings  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  but  in  time  will  become 
a  full-fledged  member  of  that  organiza- 
tion. The  last  two  Ministers  for  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  have  displayed  a  great  in- 
terest in  Latin-American  affairs.  The 
Premier.  Mr.  Dlefenbaker.  has  expressed 
a  similar  interest,  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  not  too  distant  day  when  Canada 
will  occupy  the  chair  set  aside  for  it  m 
that  organization. 

I  ask  unanimous  con^nt  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Calgary  Herald.  Aug.  1.  1960] 
Canada    Looks    at    South    America 

Canada's  decision  to  send  an  observer  to 
the  forthcoming  conference  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  has  been  hailed  with 
delight  in  South  America  and  It  could  weU 
herald  a  new  relationship  between  this  Na- 
3  tlon  and  the  Latin-American  countries. 

Canada,  however.  Is  not  committing  her- 
self to  Joining  the  organization  by  simply 
sending  an  observer 

It  must  be  remembered  that  during  the 
Second  World  War  many  South  American 
countries  were  hotbeds  of  fascism  and.  In- 
deed, there  Is  some  reason  to  think  these  be- 
liefs still  hold  sway  In  some  of  these  na- 
tions. 

Again,  some  of  these  countries  are  un- 
stable, to  say  the  least,  and  It  could  well  be 
that  some  of  them  are  dabbling  In  com- 
munism 

On  the  other  hand,  South  America  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  Important  as  she 
plays  an  ever-growing  role  In  world  affairs. 
Thus  It  111  behoove*  Canada  to  Ignore,  or  at 
best  exchange  pollt^'  diplomatic  niceties, 
with  this  area  It  has  been  suggested 
strongly  that  Canada  will  be  most  welcome 
in  the  organization  A  majority  of  the  par- 
ticipating nations  apparently  feel  that  they 
are  dominated  by  the  United  Slates,  as  In- 
deed they  are  to  a  large  extent,  and  this 
country's  presence  at  the  conference  table 
would  be  of  immeasurable  help  both  to  the 
United  States  and  South  America  Expo- 
nents of  the  plan  hold  that  Canada  can  play 
a  major  role  here;  that  the  South  American 
countries  know  she  lias  "no  flsh  to  fry"  with 
them  and  that  as  one  of  the  major  smaller 
countries  In  the  Western  world  will  view 
their  problems  with  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. 

It  has  been  pointed  out.  too.  that  a  cer- 
tain similarity  In  outlook  already  exists  be- 
tween Canada's  millions  of  French-Cana- 
dlatu  and  Latin   Americans. 

The  Influential  newspaper  La  Prensa  of 
Buenos  Aires  stated  editorially  "If  Canada's 
entry  becomes  a  fact  •  •  •  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  will  be  enriched  by 
the  moral  strength  of  a  people  who  are  lovers 
of  peace  and  Justice  and  determined  at  all 
times  to  carry  out  their  obligations  ' 

These  are.  In  truth,  flattering  words,  but 
It  may  be  that  Canada  can  adopt  another 
vital  middleman  role  here.  Just  as  she  has 
traditionally  been  the  middleman  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  she 
may  now  be  able  to  play  In  part  a  similar 
role  between  the  United  States  and  South 
America. 

Certainly  there  Is  much  to  be  gained  by 
sending  an  observer  to  the  conference. 


LATIN    .A\^h:i:I(AN    HFLATIONS 

Mr  MAN  -  F !  f:l.L»  M i  Pr osiden t ,  on 
August  10  :  :>!  ived  a  letter  from  Miss 
Pamela  Ellen  Procuniar.  of  Silver 
Spring.  Md.  She  has  some  very  p>erti- 
nent  matters  to  discuss  relative  to  the 
amount  of  attention  given  in  our  North 
American  high  schools  to  various  his- 
torical subjects,  such  as  Latin  America. 
Africa,  and  other  important  areas.  Her 
letter  shows  a  sound  perspective  and  an 
intelligent  outlook  on  questions  which 
are  of  great  importance  to  us  and  to  the 
future  of  our  countrj'. 

The  young  woman  starts  her  letter  by 
saying: 

After  waiting  In  line  for  3  hours  to  get  Into 
the  Senate  gallery.  I  was  happy  to  have  the 


opportunity  of  hearing  you  speak  on  Latin 
American  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
I  recommend  it  be  read  by  the  member- 
ship of  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Silver  Spring,  Md.,  August  9.  1960. 
Senator  Mtkc  Manstizxj). 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir  :  After  waiting  In  line  for  3  hours 
to  get  Into  the  Senate  gallery.  I  was  very 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
you  speak  on  Latin  American  i>ollcy.  Your 
approach  does  strike  me  as  an  excellent  one. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
matter  that  you  did  not  mention.  I  realize 
that  the  National  Government  does  not  de- 
termine the  course  of  study  for  the  many 
States,  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
of  this  very  large  country,  but  I  would  like 
to  see  the  Government  do  something  to  en- 
courage the  teaching  of  pan-American  his- 
tory on  a  high  school  and  college  level. 

As  a  Montgomery  County  High  School 
senior  this  past  year  at  Wheaton  High 
School.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  take  a  year's  course  devoted  to  Latin 
American  Affairs  and  Asian  History — each 
subject  for  a  semester  Although  of  course 
this  Is  not  adequate,  even  this  amount  of 
study  In  these  two  Important  areas  Is  of- 
fered at  only  three  county  high  schools 

It  seems  to  me  that  Americans  (United 
States  of  America  Americans)  cannot  begin 
to  deal  with  people  or  governments  In  Latin 
America  until  the  majority  of  the  people  be- 
gin to  understand  the  area  The  Govern- 
ment does  give  grants  to  language  students. 
Perhaps  It  could  set  up  some  program  for 
extensive  grants  to  colleges  and  students  In- 
terested In  setting  up  programs  on  vital  areas 
of  the  world. 

I  have  already  noticed  that  visitors  from 
Canada  and  Latin  America  are  insulted  and 
shocked  by  the  general  lack  of  knowledge 
In  this  country  Students  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  can  do  a  pretty  good  Job  of  com- 
menting on  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Our  students  can  rarely  comment  on  the 
history  of  any  other  country  liecause  many 
never  even  take  European  or  world  history. 
Foreign  students  often  make  Joking  re- 
marks about  the  Americans  who  consider 
their  Nation  so  Important  that  they  study 
only  their  own  language  and  history.  They 
suggest  that  such  tactics  may  cause  us  to 
lose  our  Importance  The  foreign  students 
whom  I  have  met  or  corresponded  with  are 
hurt  by  the  American  attitude  toward  the 
rest  of  the  world — one  of  paternal  su- 
periority. (Your  proposal  for  pan-Ameri- 
can operation  tries  to  put  our  Nation  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  coofjeratlng  na- 
tions.   That's  what  I  like  about  the  ^oposal  ) 

Incidentally.  African  history  Is  another 
course  which  does  not  seem  to  exist  In  Amer- 
ican high  schools  or  even  colleges.  I  spent 
12  weeks  of  European  history  on  a  special 
project  on  Africa  and  have  begun  to  realize 
that  there  is  also  a  lot  to  learn  about  Africa. 
The  continent  has  history  and  traditions 
which  help  one  to  understand  present  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Government  can  also 
make  some  contribution  to  providing  the 
general  public  with  Information  about  Latin 
America.  The  newspapers  fall  to  publish 
very  much  about  any  of  the  nations  in  the 
area  unless  there  Is  definite  trouble  Revolts 
are  announced,  but  they  are  not  explained. 
I  think  that  we  cooperate  In  the  publishing 
of  booklets  by  the  Pan  American  Union  Is 
there  some  way  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 


educational  facilities  now  in  existence? 
Since  much  of  the  Pan  American  material 
has  a  natural  procountry  bias.  It  would  be 
helpful  If  the  U.S  Government  printed  other 
material  There  seems  to  be  a  shameful 
lack  of  material  In  public  libraries  on  the 
Latin  American  nations.  Too  often  every- 
one assumes  that  a  travel  t>ook  on  the 
whole  region  Is  sufficient  to  explain  each  In- 
dividual country.  Perhaps  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  do  more  to  encourage  the 
translation  of  bpanlsh  books  Into  English; 
so  more  books  would  t>e  available.  Too  often 
our  Government  spends  all  its  money  on  the 
education  of  people  In  other  countries  Some 
had  better  be  s{>ent  on  teaching  our  own 
citizens  to  understand  other  nations.  This 
might  have  better  results  than  always  forc- 
ing our  culture  down  the  throats  of  people 
with  very  Interesting  cultures  of  their  own. 

Since  exchanges  of  students  and  profes- 
sional people  between  nations  are  limited  by 
the  great  exi>ense.  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  more  about  edu- 
cational programs  right  In  the  country.  I 
wonder  how  many  people  graduate  from  col- 
lege with  any  real  knowledge  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica or  for  that  matter  any  real  knowledge 
of  Asia  or  Africa.  Scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships might  encourage  more  people  to  major 
in  such  areas 

I  would  like  to  know  when  hearings  are 
held  by  the  foreign  pwllcy  committee  on 
your  proposals  about  Latin  America,  because 
I  would  really  like  to  hear  discussions  of  the 
needs  of  this  area.  I  will  be  a  political  sci- 
ence major  at  the  University  of  Chicago  this 
fall;  so  I  am  really  quite  concerned  with 
what  the  Government  is  going  to  do  about 
foreign  policy. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Pamela  Ellen  Procuniar. 


DUMPING  OF  RADIOACTIVE  W.^STE 
IN  THE  GLXF  OF  MEXICO  SHOl'LD 
BE  DELAYED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
over  a  period  of  many  momhs  I  have 
urged  tlie  Atomic  Ener^'v  Commission  to 
defer  any  plans  to  dump  radioactive 
waste  materials  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
waters  off  the  Texas  coast 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  re.sideni.s 
along  the  gulf  coast  share  my  view  that 
dumping  radioactive  waste  materials 
would  run  the  risk,  the  very  serious  risk, 
of  contaminating  fish  and  perhaps  even 
waters. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  enters  the  southern  pan  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  flows  out  between 
Cuba  and  Florida,  and  then  up  the  At- 
lantic coast,  over  the  Grand  Banks  at 
Newfoundland.  The  great  fish  supply 
from  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land which  come  to  the  United  States 
and  to  Canida  come  to  a  great  extent 
from  water.s  which  have  been  through 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  ha\  i  fioued  up 
the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  Grand  Banks. 

We  have  taken  the  position  through- 
out that  any  such  dumping  should  be  de- 
layed, becau.'-e  not  enough  is  known  about 
what  the  n>sult  might  be  There  are 
too  many  reoorts  about  radioactive  con- 
tamination ijccurring  and  though  there 
is  a  conflict  in  them,  we  have  insisted. 
and  we  still  insist,  that  the  AEC  should 
abandon  any  atomic  waste  dumping 
plans  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  until  it 
completes   additional   vital   studies   and 
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knows  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  plan  Is  safe. 

My  belief  that  we  should  complete 
more  studies  before  dumping  radioactive 
waste  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  been 
strengthened  by  an  article  in  the  August 
1960  issue  of  National  Geographic  maga- 
zine. The  article  is  marine  explorer 
Jacques  Piccard's  own  report  of  'Man's 
Deepest  Dive."  when  he  descended  nearly 
7  miles  to  the  floor  of  the  western  Pa- 
cific Ocean  in  the  U.S.  NavT's  bathy- 
scaph  Trieste. 

Of  this  historic  dive  to  the  ocean 
depths,  Mr.   Piccard  wrote: 

We  were  not,  however,  the  first  mess^T.gprs 
from  the  surface.  The  creatures  we  ha<:I  seen 
venfled  the  long-assumed  existence  of  un- 
dersea currents  bringing  oxygen  down  t<j  the 
very  bottom  of  the  sea 

As  yet  we  do  not  kniiw  the  exact  speed 
or  size  of  these  currents,  but  apparently 
there  must  be  massive  exchanges  of  water 
between  the  surface  and  the  great  depths. 
Thus  we  have  one  more  reason  for  prudence 
In  the  much-dlscu88ed  disposal  of  radloacMve 
waste. 

Some  Senators  may  recall  that  when 
we  first  opposed  the  dumping  of  radio- 
active waste  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission scoffed  at  the  idea  that  there 
was  any  danger. 

However,  more  and  more  scientists 
have  said  that  such  dumping  ls  danger- 
ous. Mr.  Piccard.  after  hi.'^  descent  into 
the  depth  of  the  Pacific  after  going  down 
7  miles,  said  the  greatest  thrill  he  and 
his  Eissociate  had  was  when  they  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  depth  and  saw  a  fl.sh 
swim  past  their  window  He  wa^  a.>ked 
why  that  was  a  great  thrill  to  him.  He 
said  that  indicated  there  was  life  there, 
that  there  was  oxygen  down  at  that 
depth  of  the  ocean,  and  that  it  also 
showed  that  there  were  currents  at  that 
depth  which  had  come  from  the  surface 
waters;  therefore  we  should  proceed 
carefully  before  we  contaminated  any 
part  of  the  ocean 

Mr.  Piccard'5  entire  report  :.s  pxlremely 
interesting  and  I  believe  those  Senators 
who  have  not  already  .seen  it  will  find  it 
well  forth  their  time  to  read  it 

Mr.  President,  the  latest  report  I  have 
received  Ls  that  the  AEC  has  delayed 
radioactive  wa.ste  dumping  until  addi- 
tional studies  can  be  made  I  want  to 
commend  those  officials  who  arrived  at 
this  decision  and  to  as.sure  them  that  if 
and  when  we  have  clear  and  proven 
answers  on  safe  disposal  of  radioactive 
wastes  that  I  and  most  Texans  will  co- 
operate fully  on  this  matter. 

I  wished  to  make  this  additional  state- 
ment on  the  subject  because  of  the  .sup- 
plemental order  which  was  issued  on  the 
3d  of  August  by  the  Afomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

I  ~ 

CUBAN    NATIONALIZATION    OF    U.S. 
BUSINESS  PROPERTY 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr  President,  more 
than  a  year  ago.  on  July  8  1959,  to  be 
exact,  I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  emp<')wpring  the 
President  to  suspend  economic  and  other 
forms  of  aid  to  any  country  illegaily  seiz- 
ing American  property  without  just  com- 


pensation This  bod"  supported  me  by 
voting  59  to  32  to  adopt  this  amendment 

Smce  that  time  the  Castro  Communist 
regime  has  seized  American  property  in 
Cuba,  estimated  to  be  close  to  a  bilUon 
dollars  in  value  According  to  a  news 
Item  m  the  August  11  Chicago  Tnbune, 
President  IX)rticos  of  Cuba  has  now  sug- 
gested to  other  Latin  American  countries 
that  they  follow  Ca-stro  ,-,  example  and 
erab  whatever  American  property  there 
may  b<?  in  their  respective  countries. 

I  doubt  that  any  responsible  Latin 
American  state  will  pay  any  attention  to 
this  incitement  to  international  larceny 
Neverthele-s,  the  old  maxim  ■Nothing 
succeeds  like  success"  will  still  exert  a 
powerful  lure  on  the  covetous,  iho  anti- 
Amencan,  and  the  radical  elem-  r.u.s  m 
many  Sou'  h  American  countries  They 
in  turn  can  be  expected  to  .stir  up  their 
own  popu  ations  into  following  Cuba's 
example.  Castro  got  away  with  it — the 
L'nited  States  did  nothing — why  cant  we 
do  the  sarr  e?"  is  bc:iund  to  prove  a  highly 
attractive  slogan  in  some  Latin  Ameri- 
can counti"ie?^. 

I  wame<i  last  March  that  doing  nuth- 
irig  and  vaiting  for  the  dist  to  .settle" 
in  Cuba  would  surely  serve  to  encouratje 
other  anti -American  elements  into  emu- 
lating Ca>tro  and  overthro\,-lng  their 
own  gove:nments.  My  warning,  T  am 
afraid,  is  r  uw  coming  true 

I  a-sk  inarumius  corLs«>nt  to  have 
prinuxi  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  m  rry  remarks  the  article  fr';>m  tiie 
Chicago  Tnbun^^ 

There  temg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

I  Prom    the   Chicago  Tribune,   Aug.    11     19601 

C-^.^A-.    Lea  )ER   Says  Seizltiks   Sft  Exampik  — 
Hatls  Obj'bs    a.«i  Moon.   roR  Lativ   Americ* 

Havana,  Tiba,  August  10  — Cuban  nation- 
alization cf  US  business  property  sets  a 
singular  eximple  for  all  the  peoples  'jf  Lat'.n 
America,  President  Osvaldo  Dortlcne  tuld 
cheerir.g  crowds  Wednesday  in  the  W  rkers 
Palace 

He  remlrded  the  gathering  that  there  slill 
are  Amerlc  in-owned  properties  left  that  caji 
be  seized 

Elxpressli.g  thanks  for  Rus&lan  aid  to  Cuba. 
Dor  tic*  sfild 

'We  accept  and  are  grateful  for  •  •  •  the 
declBlon  of  a  p*jwer  that  offers  us  Its  nuclear 
arms  for  the  defeiLse  .'f  our  territory." 

WILL     CHO<T8E    FRirNDS 

T^.ls  wvu=  a  reference  to  a  r^i^pn'  Iniplled 
Russian  threat  to  attack  the  trnite<l  State* 
with  ml.sslles  if  there  la  U.S  armed  Interven- 
tion In  Cuba. 

He  said  Cuba  will  continue  to  choose  what- 
ever friends  It  wants  to.  "although  this  pro- 
duces Insomnia  for  the  gentlenien  of  the 
S'^ate  r>ptrtment  " 

C'iba.'..,    -Afre    to    thrnw    2«    r,,Jii;\r.     r»»pre- 

Ca,s'r'i  e' ''.■<^r':.T.'='r. '  ::\t''  '-..c  ^t^n.  Wedr-'-sdav 
night  d'lrl.n^  a  lab'T  rally  Labor  unions 
have  prrx-lalmed  this  a  "week  of  jxypular 
Jubilation"  In  celebration  of  the  nationaliza- 
tion. 

It  did  not  appear  likely  that  ailing  Premier 
Ftdel  Castro  would  speak  His  whereabouts 
have  been  unknown  since  his  Saturday  night 
'Alk. 

OPENS     ATT^fK     OM    OA8 

r>jrtk<*  launched  a  bitter  atta/;k  on  the 
Organization  of  American  3tate«  [OAS] 
meeting  called  for  August  16  in  Costa  Rl-a 


He  said  the  meeting  waa  "a  perfldloua  Inter- 
:.ationaJ  maneuver  *  •  •  to  attack  our 
f  i-.-erlKTid  and  mr  revolution  " 

I.'  o.\.S  and  North  American  forces  were 
•.  ;•  '..ule  Cuba,  there  wi>uld  be  twn  alter:. a- 
t:vt-8  i*fi!d  tv»rtlroB-  -'either  the  defeat  of 
the  invasion  aiid  the  final  triumph  of  the 
re',  .lutlon  or  the  death  at  6  nUlllon  Cubans  "' 

t>irtlco«  said  that  Pldel  Ca«tros  regime 
will  continue  respecting  all  religious  cults 
despite  BO-called  provocation*. 

CXOSING      THUEATTNn) 

The  Preeldent  made  no  specific  mention  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy's  pa«t<jral  let- 
ter laat  Sunday  warning  of  the  advance  of 
communism  in  Cuba. 

Nor  did  he  refer  to  the  threat  Tuesday  by 
the  archbishop  coadjutor  of  Havana  to  close 
all  Catholic  churches  on  the  Island  and  su*- 
p)end  church  services  unless  the  government 
caJls  off  pro-Castro  demonstrators  harassing 
antl-Communlst  churchgoers. 

But  in  an  apparent  reference  to  the  pas- 
trtral  letter,  DorUcoe  said  "TT^ose  imputa- 
tions will  fall  Into  a  void  and  ttiey  will  be 
applauded  only  by  those  who  have  Interests 
that 'l'-!T..vi.'!  •:..!•    i;>plause," 

The  Presid^'iit  accused  counterrevolution- 
aries and  prolmperlallsts  '  -Aieidiiig  re- 
ligious sentiments  against  tl-c  c  ,*:jiva  revolu- 
tion. 

"They  are  useless  maneuvers  and  will  de- 
stroy themselves.'  Dortlcos  asserted  "All 
ihLs  win  h*.ve  to  be  defeated  •  •  •  our  ener- 
gies must  be  reserved  ffir  greater  battles 


PROSPECTIVE  VISIT  BY  PREMIER 
KHRUSHfHEV  IX)  THE  UNITED 
ST.\TES 

Mr  BIUIX>E^  Mr  Pre.sident.  E>avid 
Lawrence,  in  his  column  entitled  '  Khru- 
shchev Should  Stay  Home,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  11,  1960,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  has  with 
great  accuracy  analyzed  Kl:irushchev's 
present  position.  If  only  the  Russian 
people  could  have  the  tx-nelit  of  Mr 
lAwrences  anaJy.sis  there  would  be  a 
new  premier  in  Russia  in  short  order 

Althoui;h  It  has  long  been  apparent 
that  dLscussion  v»ith  the  Communists 
avails  little,  new  hopes  were  raised  in 
the  new  approach  of  cordiality  rising 
from  Khrushclie\  s  vi.ml  here  the  pr-.*- 
poeed  vnsit  of  President  Eisenhower  to 
the  Soviet  Cnion.  and  the  projected 
summit  conference  But  tho.sp  hO[x\«( 
were  rudely  dashed  by  the  sabotaging 
of  the  summit  conference  on  the  slender 
excuse  of  the  U-2  incident  and  Ihn  sub- 
sequent withdrawal  of  the  invitation  to 
our  President  to  visit  Russia.  Mr 
Khrushchev  hias  destroyed  for  him.self 
whatever  position  for  conferring  he 
may  have  had  and  no  further  attempts 
for  a  summit  conference  can  be  enter- 
tained as  long  as  he  is  in  a  position  to  be 
a  spokesman  for  his  country  His  shabby 
propaganda  trick  of  coming  to  this  coun- 
try again  in  the  guise  of  attending  the 
United  Nations  General  .A.s.sembly  will, 
as  Mr  Lawrence  predicts,  only  backfire 
He  will,  of  course,  not  be  visiting  this 
country  officially,  but  will  only  be  here 
because  this  happens  to  be  the  meeting 
place  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  article  Is  so  deserving 
of  thoughtful  consideration  that  I  .im 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  R«c<.ed 
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There  being  no  objection    the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Khrushchev  Should  .siay    H>  mf     Red  Dic- 

TATOS     BeUEVIX     Df*     FOR     STRPRIsr"-      !l       He 

Comes  to  UN  in  New  York 

(By  C'avld  Lawrence) 

President  Elsenhower  has  been  told  he 
cannot  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  but  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  has  virtually  announced  that 
be  may  come  next  month  to  the  United 
States. 

This  anomaly  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Premier  In  piles  that  he  is  planning  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  U  N  General  As- 
sembly In  New  York  Theoretically,  he 
wouldn't  be  com  ng  officially  to  the  United 
States  at  all      For  he  hasn't  been  Invited 

The  manuever  is  plainly  propaganda  But 
It  could  turn  out  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
free  world  The  opportunity  could  arise  for 
demonstrations  b/  the  American  people  that 
would  tell  the  people  of  Soviet  Russia  they 
need  a  new  ruler  They  could  learn  that 
their  present  Pre-nler  has  lost  whatever  In- 
fluence he  might  have  had  for  the  catise  of 
peace  by  his  boorish  and  Insulting  tactics  at 
the  summit  conference  In  Paris  in  May.  As 
a  practical  matt<!r.  no  American  President. 
Republican  or  Democratic,  will  venture  in 
the  future  to  sr,  down  w^lth  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev He  has  insulted  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unlt<-d  States  but  the  man  who 
happens  to  have  led  the  Allied  forces  which 
saved  the  Russian  people  from  Narl  conquest 
in  World  War  n 

Today  Mr  Khiushchev  stands  out  as  the 
enemy  of  his  own  people — a  destructive  In- 
fluence In  world  iffalrs  which  can  only  mean 
increasing  hards  ilps  for  the  Soviet  people 
They  have  to  gl /e  more  and  more  of  their 
labor  to  armament  for  war.  thus  losing  the 
beneflu  of  a  higher  standard  of  living  They 
are  deprived  of  their  freedoms  because  of 
the  Khrushchev  dictatorship,  which  has  at- 
tempted to  Justify  such  restrictions  on  the 
ground  that  ar.  International  emergency 
requires  austerl  y  and  the  giving  up  of 
everything,  Incl  idlng  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual 

Mr  Khrushchev's  big  blunder  was  his  mis- 
calculation In  tie  fleld  of  diplomacy  He 
came  to  America  In  the  autumn  of  1959  and 
gave  the  world  the  In-.presslon  that  the  criti- 
cal Issues  betwe«n  the  East  and  West  could 
be  settled  or  at  least  be  kept  from  Involving 
the  world  In  a  ruclear  war  He  placed  em- 
phasis on  personal  conference  and  consulta- 
tions Even  mar  y  skeptics  inside  the  United 
States  were  conipelled  for  the  moment  to 
adopt  a  waJt-aid-see  attitude  and  to  go 
along  with  the  President's  policy  of  trying 
to  work  out  agreements  at  a  summit  con- 
ference or  at  tht  sessions  at  Oene%-a  of  such 
groups  as   the   disarmament  commission. 

But  this  whcle  trend  was  suddenly  re- 
versed by  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  who  used  the 
U-2  Incident  as  u:  excuse  The  record  shows 
that  Russia  has  since  shot  down  an  Ameri- 
can plane  over  liiternatlonal  waters  If  there 
had  been  no  U-;l  incident,  what  would  Mos- 
cow have  said  If  the  President  had  refused 
to  continue  to  meet  with  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
now  because  of  the  latest  plane  episode? 

The  fact  Is  Uiat,  if  the  heads  of  govern- 
ment really  desire  to  make  settlements  on 
any  outstanding  Issues,  disputes  over  the 
flights  of  reconnaissance  planes  need  not  be 
an  obstacle 

But  the  Sovle  Premier,  by  his  altitude  to- 
ward President  Elsenhower,  has  made  fur- 
ther conferences  out  of  the  question  Nor 
can  Vice  President  Nixon  or  Senator  Ken- 
NEj)T  fraternl2ie  with  Mr  Khrushchev.  The 
American  peopl<>  not  only  would  strongly  dis- 
approve of  It,  but  they  wouldn't  put  any 
faith  In  Mr  KiriishcheVs  slgnattire  or  his 
spoken   word. 


So,  for  all  practical  purix>6es  there  ciin 
be  no  entente  or  basts  for  agreement  be- 
tween the  ESast  and  West  so  long  as  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  is  head  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment The  VKiner  the  Russian  people  come 
to  understand  that  they  need  a  new  an.btLS- 
sador  at  large  to  replace  tlie  .S<jviet  Premier, 
the  faster  will  the  world  be  able  U'  ome  to 
some  agreement  on  limitation  of  arms  and 
measures  to  prevent  a  nuclear  waj- 

Por  today  one  man — Nlklta  Khrushchev — 
threatens  the  f>eace  of  the  world,  and  the 
Innocent  victims  inevitably  would  Include 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have 
the  FHDwer  by  concerted  action  to  force  Mr. 
Khrushchev  out  of  ofBce  and  to  choose  a 
ruler  In  whom  the  West  will  have  confidence 

If  Mr.  Khrushchev  comes  here  In  Septem- 
ber—In the  midst  of  our  presidential  cam- 
paign— he  Is  due  for  some  surprises  He  may 
think  he  will  be  embarrassing  both  party 
candidates.  Actually,  they  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  denounce  the  reckless  disregard  of 
human  rights  by  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship, not  only  In  the  Soviet  Union  but  In  the 
captive  states.  TTiere  are  references  in  both 
platforms  to  the  tragic  plight  of  the  satellite 
countries  Mr  Khrushchev  will  be  better 
advised  to  stay  home 


ALIENATING  FRIENDS  OVER 
KATANGA 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr  President,  Con- 
sLantine  Brown  in  his  column  entitled 
"Alienating  Friends  Over  Katanga," 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  August  U.  1960,  lias  made  a 
most  penetrating  analysis  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  current  situations  in  the 
African  Congo  and  the  United  Nations 
reactions  to  them  In  particular,  he  is 
prop>erIy  critical  of  this  country's  vote  in 
the  United  Nations  to  send  United  Na- 
tions troops  into  the  Katanga  Province 
over  the  protest  of  the  local  government. 
As  Mr.  Brown  suggests,  we  could  have 
at  least  abstained  from  voting,  as  Prance 
and  Italy  did.  thus  preserving  Western 
solidarity  and  not  giving  offense  to  the 
Belgian  Government  from  which  there 
have  already  been  repercussions 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
Congo  is  in  a  period  of  great  crisis  and 
the  way  in  which  the  difficulties  there 
are  solved  will  have  impact  on  the  whole 
world.  More  wise  and  sober  thmkinc 
like  Mr  Brown's,  should  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  matters  needing  solution  in 
order  that  stability  may  be  brought  to 
this  area  as  soon  as  possible 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
those  who  may  read  the  Congressional 
Record  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point  to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  Mr  Frowns 
column. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ALIKNATINC    FRlENDf:.    0\  ER    KAT.^NGA  —  U.S.    AB- 
STENTION   ON    SrNDiNC    UN.    Troops    Held 

PSEFtaUBLE    TO     STAND     We    TOOK 

(By  Ckjnstantlne  Brown) 
This  weeks  developments  at  the  United 
Nations  have  shown  once  more  that  we  have 
a  knack  of  alienating  friends,  the  showing 
having  been  made  when  we  voted  In  favor 
of  sending  U.N.  troops  into  Katanga 

From  the  technical  point  of  view,  it  would 
not  have  made  much  dlfTerence  if  we  had 
abstained,  as  Prance  and  Italy  did  But  from 
the  practical  point  of  view  of  demonstrating 


the  soiidarity  of  the  Western  alliance  It 
might  have  be 'n  helpful  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  those  two  NATO  allies 

Belgian  publ  c  opinion  Is  deeply  hurt  at 
"ur  action  To  shew  Its  discontent,  the  Bel- 
gian Government  has  firdered  the  reduction 
of  its  contnbut  ons  t<j  NATO  These  are  not 
great—  twc'  smali  divisions  But  BeJL'ium  le  a 
small  country  ;.nd  has  never  been  exp>ected 
tc'  d    more 

TTiere  was  no  real  objection  In  Brussels 
acamst  sending  U.N.  forces  Into  the  Congo 
when  the  sltua'-lon  had  become  chaotic  im- 
mediately after  Its  declaratlnn  of  independ- 
ence This  wat  m  keeping  wTth  the  charter 
to  which  Belgium,  with  all  other  members. 
had  subscribed  In  1945  But  sending  U.N. 
troops  Into  K.itanga  was  the  result  of  a 
policy  of  fright  caused  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
saber  rattUngs  Secretary  General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  sjjelied  this  out  when  he  stated 
that  there  Is  8  real  danger  of  war,  and  "I 
don't  mean  only   local   war" 

The  U.N  Is  supposed  to  represent  a  moral 
superpower  to  which  all  Its  members  must 
bow.  Moscow  decided  long  ago  that  this  does 
not  apply  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
satellites.  Katanga  had  a  right  to  break 
away  from  the  part  of  the  Congo  which  was 
under  the  rule  of  Patrice  Lumumba,  an 
evident  Moscow  stooge  There  was  no 
trouble  In  Katitnga  Its  Inhabitants  and  the 
white  settlers  Ive  peacefully  together  Law 
and  order  prevail.  Nothing  but  the  threat- 
ening shadow  of  Moscow  justified  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Security  Council  to  send  troops 
Into  a  terrltor'7  where  a  handful  of  Belgian 
troops  was  kept  at  the  request  of  the 
Katanga  gover  iment.  That  government  had 
never  asked  :or  the  U.N.  protection.  It 
actually  oppof-ed  It  Yet,  the  U.N.  forces 
are  being  forc<d  down  those  p>eople's  throats 
And  we  have  become  a  party  to  that. 

What  we  actually  did  by  not  abstaining 
was  to  facilta^?  the  establishment  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  ar.other  segment  of  the  world. 
We  have  had  Information  for  at  least  2 
years  that  the  Soviet  Union  Intended  to  use 
Africa  as  part  of  her  long-planned  air  com- 
munication from  Moscow  to  the  Antarctic 
via  Cairo  and  Khartoum.  This  plan,  to  be 
performed  through  i>eaceful  penetration, 
did  not  work  out  with  sufficient  speed  and 
satisfaction.  Hence,  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  to  help  the  newly  created  central 
African  Republics  get  rid  of  the  white 
colonialists  by  violent  revolutionary  meth- 
ods. The  unusually  easy-going  Congolese 
people,  headec  by  the  ex-oonvict,  Lumumba, 
who  h.is  faller  Into  the  Red  trap  as  much  as 
Fidel  Castro  has  in  Cuba  were  worked  Into 
a  frenzy  and  perpetrated  outrages,  not  only 
against  the  v.'hites  bi:t  also  against  their 
own  people. 

The  establishment  of  the  Soviet  Influence 
supported  by  Chinese  teams  of  technical 
advisers  "  is  Yioi  confined  to  the  Congolese. 
It  merely  set  the  example  there  to  other 
African  leaders  that  It  Is  "profitable"  to  be 
on  the  side  of  International  communism 
Other  newly  independent  African  Republics 
have  receUec  special  attention  from  the 
Kremlin  The  Soviet  ambassador  in  Guinea, 
where  President  Sekou  Toure  used  to  be  a 
card-carrying  Cv>mmunist.  was  President 
Nasser's  advi.ser  in  the  Suez  crisis  He  Is 
directing  tre  show  In  Guinea  more  thar.  Mr 
Toure  hlmsel'. 

M>scow's  violent  intervention  In  the  pres- 
ent African  crisis  ts  intended  to  influence 
and  Intimidate  c>ther  African  leaders  Into 
following  tlie  Kremlin  By  this  grandstand 
attitude  Mr  Khrushchev  expects  to  de- 
monstrate g:raphlcally  to  other  still  un- 
committed ru.tlons  that  there  is  no  {x>int  In 
seeking  the  West's  friendship  and  coof>era- 
tion  (except  for  American  dollar  support 
without  strings). 
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The  present  developments  have  pr  )ve<l 
that  the  Soviet  Union  can  gfet  away  with 
wh.ir;  It  wAntB.  Unlees  there  Is  a  ohan^  of 
heart  on  our  part.  It  eventually  will  domi- 
nate Africa. 


COMPETITION  FOR  CULTURE 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  the  vital 
roie  of  American  cultural  expression  in 
the  fight  against  communism  not  only  for 
the  new  nations  of  Afr.ca  and  Asia  but 
also  for  Latin  America  .s  underestimated 
and  underrated  too  often  in  our  own 
country  It  is  easy  to  concentrate  on  the 
move  absolute  results  of  scientific  de- 
velopment and  to  lose  sight  of  the  in- 
fluence and  value  of  music  and  the  other 
arts  as  expressions  of  our  culture  and 
democratic  civilization.  We  cannot  allow 
t:h;s  to  happen,  in  this  respect  our  ex- 
change activities  with  other  countries 
demand  our  best 

I  believe  that  a  US  Arts  Foundation 
created  alonij  the  lines  of  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  can  help  sub- 
stantially in  the  promotion  and  wider 
dissemination  of  all  our  cultural  expres- 
sions. We  are  only  beginning  to  show 
our  theater  and  music  abroad  while  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  doin?  it  for  j-ears. 
Inadequate  appropriations  plus  the  lack 
of  a  national  art.s  policy  limit  our  own 
opportunities. 

An  example  of  the  dirficulties  we  meet 
in  this  connection  is  provided  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  New  York  Philiiarmomc 
and  its  conductor,  Le<5nard  Bernstein, 
during  their  Latin  American  tour  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  column  de- 
scribing this  and  other  events,  by 
Michael  O'Neill  entitled  Capital  Circus" 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  August  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Capital   Ctrc'-s 

I  I  By  Michael  ONeill ) 

■W.ASHtNGTO.v.  August  1  -  A  discouraging 
taie  of  C3  bungUr.s;  m  South  America, 
relayed  to  us  by  a  reliable  informant, 
illustrates  how  urgently  our  foreign 
policy  operations  require  overhauling  to 
meet  the  challenge  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  Vice  Pre.-ider.:  S:x  n  .md  Ser.a*...)r 
John  F.  Kxmnedy 

What  haa  happened  In  South  America  Is 
repeated,  with  vdriatlcns.  all  over  the  world. 
It  not  only  reflects  Islands  of  inc.impetence 
here  and  there  but  more  Importantly,  sym- 
bolizes a  system  and  an  attitude  which  frus- 
trate competence  and  virtually  Insure  *hat 
oilr  oversea  performance  will  fall  short  of 
our  needs 

Altho'ogh  S^uth  America  is  not  a  hotspot 
at  the  mc-nie.'.t.  ;i  is  ve'-y  much  an  active  cold 
war  batt:e?r:und,  A  country  iilce  Chile,  for 
example,  w^uld  hdve  fallen  under  leftist 
control  in  the  last  elecUons  if  it  h.-\dn't  been 
for  a  local  p<jUtlcal  campaign  by  a  Catholic 
priest  who  drained  off  40.000  votes.  The 
whole  continent  could  fall  if  the  United 
States  doesn't  give  the  Communista  more 
and  smarter  competition. 

Consider  a  seemingly  unimportant  m.atter 
like  music,  which  Latins  happen  to  take 
much  more  seriously  than  we  do.  In  one 
country  when  the  director  of  the  national 
symphony  was  invited  to  Russia  thU  spring, 
he  begged  off  with  the  e\ciise  that  he  was 
already  committed  to  a  U.S.  tour 

There  was  only  one  hitch  Tlie  Invita- 
tion that  he  had  or   thuugiit  be  had  from 


the  US  Government  never  panned  oiit  I:i 
return  f'>r  snubblrig  the  Riiselans,  he  re- 
ceived nnly  rebuff  and  embarra-isment. 
Manv  of  hla  fellow  cUiaens  sh.nred  his  bit- 
tern e.ss 

The  Latin  American  tnur  of  L>'"!m.'d  B^ri'. - 
stein  and  the  New  York  Philharnifnir  re- 
vealed another  defect  in  US.  "peratiins. 
Ticker?  to  a  performance  In  one  country  were 
pegged  at  >o  each,  well  beyond  the  limit 
of  any  but  the  wealthy  and  socially  elite. 
At  a  later  public  concert,  the  prices  were 
shaved  to  between  40  and  80  cents,  but  even 
then  they  were  undercut  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

A  Russian  ballet  troupe  priced  Its  perform- 
ances at  23  cents  and  often  gave  neighbor- 
hood benefits  for  nothing  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Ekcrobats  traveled  extensively,  giving  free 
performances  In  parka  and  factories — every- 
where they  might  reach  the  masses.  They 
wpren't  Interested  In  Impressing  diplomats 
or  arlstocrata. 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  AMPTIICA  FIGHT 
THE  OBSCENITY  RACKET 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President.  Senate 
passaee  on  June  30  of  txus  year  of  S. 
3736.  tlie  so-called  Mundt-Scott  bill. 
jointly  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleag-ue  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott!  and  myself,  and  on  which  many 
of  our  colleairues  joined  as  cosponsors. 
can  be  marked  as  a  great  victory  for 
the  churches  of  .^merlca 

I  am  promnted  t-o  make  this  statement 
after  rfaciirw  another  excrlWMit  article 
on  this  problem  in  one  of  c>ur  leading 
church  publications,  and  believe  it 
should  be  pointed  out  as  t-o  whore  a  sreat 
deal  of   the  credit  should    be   given 

I  am  convinced  that  if  it  had  .lOt  been 
for  the  churches  of  all  denominations 
throughout  thp  countrv- — including  my 
horns-'  Statf' — the  supp>ort  for  this  legis- 
lation would  not  have  been  developed  to 
the  point  where  it  resulted  in  successful 
Senate  action 

I  can  speak  from  the  personal  expe- 
rience of  reading  hundreds  of  letters  from 
my  own  constituent-s  m  South  Dakota 
who  urtred  that  prompt  action  be  taken 
on  this  distressine  problem  of  obscene 
and  noxi.'us  materials  flrwKliru'  the  mails 
and  reaching  the  impres.-ionable  mmds 
of  youth   m  other  manner  and  form 

Time  after  time  these  letters  would 
refer  to  a  .sermon  that  liad  be^n  giv^n 
by  their  local  minister,  or  a  bulletin  is- 
sued by  their  parish  priest,  or  mfetings 
of  local  ministerial  councils  in  which 
thLs  problem  was  given  a  thorouch  air- 
ing, and  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
passage  of  this  k-gislation  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  aroused  aruier  of  the  public 
against  this  vicious  blight  upon  the 
nation\  morals. 

Church  groups  have  axiopted  re.solu- 
tions  calling  for  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion Ministers  have  written  me  asking 
that  -om<-^thing  be  done  to  .stop  this  ter- 
rible racket  As  a  result,  we  have 
achieved  partial  victory  in  moving  this 
legislation  toward  the  final  achievement 
of  becoming  written  law,  establishing 
a  .special  commi.ssion  rif  private  citi7<^'ns 
and  public  officials  to  develop)  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  action  to  combat  this 
traffic  in  fllth  The  Mundt-Scott  bill  has 
pa-ssed  tiie  Senate 

The  remaining  ta.sk  resUs  witii  the 
House,  and  I  am  hopeful  Uiat  the  mem- 


b<^rs  of  the  other  body  will  likpwi.sp — as 
did  the  Senate — hefxl  the  rry  for  con- 
structive steps  and  adopt  this  important 
measure 

Mr  President,  earlier  in  my  remarks 
I  mentioned  the  work  of  the  churches  in 
taking  steps  to  stop  thLs  nefarious  ac- 
tivity. I  wish  now  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  one  example  of  the 
fine,  constructive  efforts  being  earned 
on. 

I  have  here  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  July  26,  1960.  issue  of  the  Lu- 
theran Witness,  a  biweekly  publication 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Missouri  Sy- 
nod, published  by  the  Concordia  Pub- 
lishing House.  3558  South  Jefferson  Av- 
enue, St.  Ix)uis.  Mo 

Thus  article  is  written  by  0.scar  E. 
Feucht  and  is  an  example  of  the  many 
articles  and  editorials  which  have  ap- 
peared in  church  publications  as  well  as 
other  orgaiiizational  magazines 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  included  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

You  CAi*  Do  Something  .\bovt  (_m,'i  rwrrx 
(By  Osc&r  E    Feucht) 

A  worried  father  recently  sent  our  Family 
Life  Committee  a  magazine  filled  with  lewd 
pictures  and  offcolor  Jokes  He  had  pur- 
cha»e<l  It  at  a  neighborhood  store  where 
young  people  of  the  community  gather  and 
page  through  the  latest  magazines  and  comic 
books  What  the  father  found  in  this  par- 
tlcvilar  magazine  horrified  him.  With  the  Is- 
sue came  a  shtjrt  note  containing  this  plea 

"Can't  our  church  do  something  about 
this'" 

ThTe  sre  many  such  worried  parents  who 
fe<»l  helpless  before  the  menace  of  porno- 
graphic literature  They  recognize  In  It  a 
growing  threat  to  American  morals  which 
can  damage  beyond  repair  the  minds  of 
■ome  young  people. 

TO  OOUNTKEACT  THE   MKNATK 

The  church  cannot  sit  Idly  by  while  such 
forces  of  Immorality  are  tearing  a  iwn  »hat 
tb«  Chrli^tlan  hoooe  and  church  are  trying  to 
build  up  Synod  haa  asked  the  F'amily  iJfc 
Committee  to  help  congregations  take  Judi- 
cious and  effective  countermeasures  Dele- 
gates to  the  1959  convention  of  the  National 
Lutheran  Parent -Teacher  league  likewise 
voiced  deep  concern  They  called  on  parent-s 
groups  everywhere  to  promote  decent  litera- 
ture and  to  take  measured  to  curb  the  ne- 
farious trade  In  obscenity. 

To  give  leadership  for  counteracting  U^ils 
menace,  the  Family  Life  (  .mmlttee  has  se- 
lected a  subcommittee  on  rrciitivc  literature 
Heading  the  group  Is  Dr  Leonard  J  1)1'  rkfr 
superintendent  of  education  of  the  western 
district  and  member  of  the  St  I^.uis 
Mayor's  Committee  far  Juvenile  Readers  He 
will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Oladys  Colba  ;i 
Lutheran  schoolteacher,  and  Emu  Benz,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Lutheran  Parent- 
Teacher  League. 

CTTIDK  FOB  STtroT  AND  ACTION 

A  le-page  pamphlet.  "The  Chtirch  Looks 
at  Immorality  In  Print  and  on  the  Screen,  " 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Action  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church, 
has  been  reissued  by  Synod's  Board  of  Parish 
Education  It  Is  being  used  to  point  up  the 
problem  and  to  arouse  concerted  church  and 
community  acion  All  delegates  v^  con- 
ventions of  the  82  North  American  districts 
are  receiving  sample  copies 

This  pamphlet  calls  attention  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  problem,  which  Is  seen  by  de- 
cent-minded Americans  u  an  attack  on  mor- 
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al,  spiritual,  and  religious  values  and  as  a 
threat  to  community  health  and  well-being 
It  outlines  avenui!S  of  individua.  tt:.ci  c.>m- 
munlty  action,  lo  ig-range  pr'.^ar...s  _>;  ed- 
ucation, and  the  church's  role  In  dealing 
with  the  problem. 

Congregations,  parents"  groups,  and  men's 
and  women's  groups  are  urged  to  use  this 
pamphlet  a*  a  gu  de  for  study  and  effective 
action  At  thfc  lew  cost  of  M  !>er  hundred 
copies  (5  cents  s  ngle  copy  i .  it  Bliouid  rp 
celve  the  widest  distribution.  Order  di- 
rectly from  the  Eoard  of  Parish  EducaUon. 
aio  North  Broadway.  St.  Louis,  Mo 

WHA--    IS    OS8C-KNK? 

Not  all  Uteratu  e,  plays,  or  movies  which 
treat  sei  are  to  b;  labeled  offensive  Purely 
biological  treatments,  such  as  are  found  In 
books  on  seji  cdu  atlon.  serve  a  useful  pur- 
poae.  Even  the  Bible  sometimes  refers  to 
sekual  Incidents,  yet  never  in  a  way  that 
makes  Immorality  attractive 

Sex  literature  U\at  is  chiefly  historical  and 
sool'>k>glcal  also  ha-s  Its  place  Hci  belongs 
to  0<>d  8  -rder  •  f  creauun  aiid  Is  to  be  used 
according  to  Ood  *  plan  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind Obscene  llerature  however,  flagrant- 
ly disregards  n.>d'"  Intention  for  the  use  of 
sex  and  corrupts  pvibllc  morals. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Ststes 
glvea  a  definition  of  obscenity  that  U  clear 
and  forceful  "A  thing  U  obecene  if.  con- 
sidered as  a  whol;,  lu  predominant  appeal  Is 
to  prurient  Interests.  I.e..  a  shameful  or  mor- 
bid Interest  in  nudity,  sex.  or  excretion,  and 
if  It  goes  substJintully  beyond  customary 
limits  of  candor  In  description  or  representa- 
tion of  nuch  matters." 

P-^rn  vraphv  ;>ref-ent*  »  cHrlcrit  .re  and  per- 
versioi.  i.f  f.rx  Its  wii  ile  tone  and  ii;nrlt  Is 
salacious,  11  [^ariidc*  liUclt  sex  Ir,  sVjry  and 
picture  and  glamorizes  imniurality  Becau.'-e 
obscene  literature  disregards  divine  law  and 
the  accepted  social  code,  it  undermines  the 
moral  and  social  health  of  the  community 
It  marn  the  wholesome  regard  for  persons  of 
the  other  .«*x  and  the  Christian  approach  to 
love  and  marriage- 
Caution  should  be  exercised,  however,  lest 
we  condemn  all  b<x)ks  or  art  dealing  with 
sex  with  a  pbtudvj biblical  puriLanism  nn  ihe 
one  hand,  or  become  callous  cUid  inseiisitive 
to  the  obscene  and  offensive  on  the  Lther 
Injudicious  action  can  lead  to  hysteria  cam- 
paigns which  frequently  do  more  harm  than 
good 

ALE«T    TO    THI     DANGrR 

Many  parents  are  un.'iwi.'e  that  the  danger 
rxi.sts  Agents  of  t.ucli  llt.»-rature  c:irr>'  on 
Uieir  work  furtively  They  use  every  trick 
and  subterfuvte  to  gtt  it  into  tl.e  hands  ct 
children  and  ynuUi  Ihey  prey  i.n  the  lu  r- 
mai  de&lre  :  young  people  lor  sex  ki.  'Wlcdgf. 
on   their   morbid   curiosity  and  .'^rr.yu:!!   lust 

Children  will  also  keep  such  material  un- 
der cover  Sensitive  parents  hesitate  to  talk 
about  It  When  they  discover  that  their 
children  have  been  "taken  In'  by  peddlers 
of  smut,  many  parents  are  so  emotionally 
upset  that  ihej  hardly  K  .i<  w  w.hiit  to  say  or 
do.  F 'I  this  re.i;.4.n  miu.t*  ;:.Uit  t*  well 
Informed. 

To  expose  this  underground  In  filth  and, 
at  the  same  time  to  help  clean  It  up,  eet 
copies  of  'The  Church  Looks  at  Immorality 
In  Print  and  on  the  Screen  "  Pass  it  on  to 
neighbors  and  other  parents  Inform  your- 
self through  articles  that  ha\e  appeared  In 
the  Lutheran  Witness  American  Lu'heran. 
Christian  Parent  This  Day  Reader*  Diirest. 
etc. 

W>IAT  Y.  f  CAN  DO 

The  first  line  of  act^lon  against  offensive 
printed  materials  sUrts  with  you.  Here  is 
what  you  can  di>: 

1.  If  such  literature  comes  to  your  home 
through  the  malUs  teke  It  at  once  together 
with  the  envelopye  In  which  It  came,  to  your 
local  p<5etma8ter.  or  mall  it  to  him  with  your 
complaint. 
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2  If  you  have  seen  such  nbscene  l.territurp 
for  sale  In  your  town,  talk  to  the  dealer 
Ask  him  If  he  knows  the  nature  of  it  and 
what  damage  it  can  do  to  the  youth  of  the 
community.  Lf  the  objectionable  material 
Is  not  removed  In  due  time,  write  a  letter 
to  yoiu  newspaper.  I!  the  dealer  dues  re- 
move the  obscene  Items,  a  letter  t^^  the  paper 
commending  the  dealer  will  help  the  cause 

3  Associate  yourself  with  a  decent-litera- 
ture council  m  your  community — -or  help 
establish  one.  Many  responsible  citizens 
will  be  Interested — newspaper  editors  and 
columnists,  teachers,  church  leaders,  parents, 
officers  of  the  PTA,  leaders  of  boys  and  girls 
cluba,  and  other  public-spirited  persons. 
This  group  can  appear  before  the  city  council 
or  the  mayor  to  lodge  a  protest  and  offer 
constructive  help 

4  Read  and  study  '.he  ordinances  of  your 
State  concerning  obsceT.e  literature  Sup- 
port local  and  State  legislation  Get  leeal 
advice  and  help.  Judges  re^>orl  tliat  tlie 
offenders  go  to  considerable  expense  ;>.  hire 
legal  help  while  often  the  rlghte  us  citi- 
zenry Is  not  even  represent-ed  at  hear;:  gs 
or  trials 

6  As  a  member  of  a  church  groiip  parent- 
teacher  league,  couples'  club,  women's  or 
men's  society  you  can  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  fellow  members  Elect  a 
committee  to  work  with  others  m  tiie  con- 
gregation under  the  leadership  of  the  pastor 
m  combating  this  menace 

e  See  to  It  that  your  home  and  y.  ur 
church  Inculcate  a  Christian  sen.se  of  vbIUpk 
In  the  children  and  youtli  of  the  conprega- 
tion  with  a  planned  program  of  Christ l.^n 
family  life  education.  A  new  t.'-act,  A 
ChrlsUan  View  of  Sex."  by  Prof.  Harry  G 
Coiner,  chairman  of  the  Family  Life  Com- 
mittee, should  t>e  read  by  every  father. 
mother,  and  teenager  In  cooperation  with 
other  parents  you  can  encoura^  your  con- 
gregation's board  for  parish  education  to  In- 
troduce a  program  ol  Christian  sex  educa- 
tion for  the  upp>er  praties  and  confirm.ation 
claasee. 

,\RE   VoU   Cl    NCTRNED' 

Thu.se  experienced  m  dealing  with  this 
problem  warn  against  giviiig  pornographic 
literature  undue  publicity,  which  invariably 
attracts  more  attention  to  It  TTiey  suggest 
working  quietly  but  effectively  with  those 
who  are  distributing  and  pelllng  the  mate- 
rial by  following  accepted  legal  procedures 
and  sound   .'udgment 

IX>i;  t  say  n.is  Is  net  my  btismess  "  or 
■  Christians  shi  u.d  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  filth."  True  we  cannot  legislate  moral- 
ity or  build  the  kingdom  of  Ch.'lst  with  blue 
laws  against  indecent  literature  But  we 
can  and  must  help  keep  wholesome  the  com- 
munity m  which  our  children  and  youth  are 
reared. 

Here,  t<>o,  Luther  b  words  about  lustful 
ihf^ughtfl  have  tJieir  application:  'You  can't 
keep  the  birds  from  living  over  your  head, 
but  you  can  keep  them  from  building  nests 
In  your  hair." 

The  church  cannot  be  s':er.t  The  chur'^h 
actj?  when  its  people  act  When  the  individ- 
ual Chrl.stlan  Is  concerned,  when  he  be- 
comes Informed,  when  he  speaks  out  firmly 
and  clearly  he  is  bearing  positr>e  witness  not 
only  to  the  sixth  commandment  and  to  God 
who  gave  it,  but  a^so  to  ihe  uev.  Hie  which 
IS  his  in  Christ. 


FAIR    LABOR    •  TANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1960 

I  he  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  37581  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standnrd>s  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  serv-lce  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce,  to 


.ncrease  the  riinimum  wape  under  the 
act  to  $1  25  .ii  hour  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Mr  McNAN;aRA  Mr  Pre.sident  the 
bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  now  before  the  Senate,  is  our  latest 
efTort  to  sire  ipthen  one  of  the  most 
basic  laws  that  serve  as  a  foundation  of 
the  American  economy  This  proposal. 
t^-»  increase  th  ^  minimum  wape  to  11.25 
an  hour  and  o  extend  waee  and  hour 
protection  to  ibout  5  million  additional 
workers,  is  1h  ■  latest  in  a  long  series  of 
improvements    over   the    years 

In  .some  re- pec t'^  the  bill  now  before 
us  falls  short  of  what  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect many  woikers  who  still  will  have  no 
basic  protection  from  starvation  wapes 
or  expioitatio  i  of  their  labor 

However.  I  think  it  L";  a  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Ma.s.'^achusetts  Mr  Ken- 
vrDY '  who.  85  chairman  of  the  Labor 
."^ubcommittef  foupht  long  and  hard  to 
prevent  the  bill's  emasculation  Sen- 
ator Kewnepy  s  leadership  of  this  bill  in 
committee,  and  now  before  the  full  Sen- 
ate demonstr  ites  his  concern  that  every 
American  mu^t  have  a  better  opr>ortu- 
nity  to  en.ioy  this  Nation's  wealth  and 
productivity. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  has  prr-duced  this  bill.  I  know  full 
well  of  the  tremendous  pressures  that 
comp  to  play  when  we  seek  to  improve 
the  protective  features  of  the  wage  and 
hour  law  I  have  received  thousands  of 
letttrs  and  talked  with  countless  people 
about  the  merits  of  the  bill.  Most  of 
this  exchanpe  has  been  pood  and  moti- 
vat/'d  by  a  .sincere  desire  to  point  out 
letntimate  problems  that  would  confront 
people  who  are  covered  by  the  bill  I 
have   enjoyed  these   di-scussions. 

But  some  of  the  pressure  which  has 
been  exerted  has  been  motivated  by  less 
noble  factors.  There  are  still,  unfortu- 
nately, a  number  of  citizens  in  this  land 
who  wish  no  propress  at  all  if  it  will.  In 
any  way,  cut  down  their  own  enjoyment 
of  the  status  quo  It  was  clear  that  the 
only  bill  acceptable  to  these  groups  was 
no  bill  at  all. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  Sen- 
ate realize  that  the  bill  before  It  already 
contains  many  compromises.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  since  this  bill  was  first 
introduced,  and  duririg  that  journey 
many  of  the  original  passengers  were 
allo'wed  to  pet  off.  For  many  of  the 
other  travelers  we  cut  the  fare  to  the 
jiomt  where  they  now  will  enjoy  almost 
a  "free  nde." 

Nevertheless.  I  certainly  am  not 
a.'-hamed  of  this  measure.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  star;  toward  a  decent  life  for  m.il- 
hons  of  people  who  have  traditionally 
been  excluded  from  America  s  economic 
growth.  It  wil!  help  create  a  national 
prosperity,  not  one  m  which  pockets  of 
poverty  force  'is  to  describe  our  economic 
health  m  sectional  terms. 

This  bill  is.  as  Senator  Kennedy 
stated,  legislation  that  the  national  con- 
science and  pood  business  demands. 

In  the  months  ahead,  months  already 
under  the  shadow  of  disturbing  economic 
indicators,  these  improvements  In  the 
wage  and  hour  law  can  serve  as  a  perma- 
nent support  to  the  economy. 

We  have  heard,  and  we  will  again, 
marv  cries  of  the  alleged  "rumour"  cfTect 
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of  the  minimum  'va?e  law  ori  employers. 
Experience  has  proven  concltislvely, 
however,  that  such  fearful  warnings  bear 
little  relation  to  reality. 

The  Senate  is  now  engaged  in  some  of 
its  most  important  work — and  our  Na- 
tion will  be  the  stronger  for  our  efforts. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
my  view  is  that  liberalization  and  expan- 
sion of  the  minimum  waae  law  is  needed. 
I  support  the  pending  legislative  pro- 
posal. 

I  shall,  of  course,  listen  to  arguments 
on  amendments  as  they  are  offered,  and 
shall  vot-e  m  accord  with  my  CL>rLscience 
for  or  against  such  amendments 

I  stand  foursquare  m  support  of  the 
platform  pledge  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $1  25 
an  hour:  to  extend  coverage  to  .several 
millions  of  workers  not  now  protected:  to 
provide  further  improvements  m  the 
wage,  hour,  and  coverage  standards  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  to  extend 
its  benefits  to  all  workers  employed  m 
industries  engaged  m  or  affecting  mt-er- 
state  commerce,  and  to  raise  it^  stand- 
ards to  keep  up  with  our  general  eco- 
nomic progreSvS  and  needs 

Mr  President,  22  years  ago.  following 
the  great  depression,  Congress  enacted 
the  Pair  Labor  Standa.ds  Act,  declaring 
it  would  be  national  policy  to  achieve, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  minimum  wage 
levels  necessary  for  the  mainie::ance  of 
the  health,  efficiency,  and  well-being  of 
American  workers. 

This  IS  one  of  the  many  imprints 
which  that  great  President,  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt,  left  upon  the  pages  of  the 
history  of  this  country  Those  who  op- 
posed his  policies  .said  he  wa.s  rf^ciment- 
ing  the  American  people  But  a,s  we 
know.  Mr  President,  his  first  adminis- 
tration began  m  March  1933.  following  a 
Republican  administration  which  had 
regimented  the  greatest  army  of  unem- 
ployed the  world  had  ever  st'n-n  Pre-^i- 
dent  Roosevelt  called  this  beneficf;-nf  ley- 
islation  the  keystone  of  the  labor  p<:ilicy 
of  his  administration. 

Mr,  President,  it  wa.s  far  mere  than 
that.  For  the  first  time  an  America 
which  told  every  man  that  he  cculd  nse 
to  whatever  heights  his  ability  would 
take  him  became  an  America  which  held 
forth  th--  promise  of  a  decent  standard 
of  hv.n^'  to  the  poorest  of  its  citizens. 
It  became  a  part  of  our  national  policy 
to  help  give  a  lift  to  the  fellow  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder 

Since  that  time.  Congre.ss  has  twice 
acted  to  boa-<t  the  minimum  wage.  In 
1949  it  was  increased  to  75  cents  and  5 
years  ago.  to  a  dollar  an  hour.  What- 
ever fears  existed  that  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage  would  adversely  afTect  mar- 
ginal employers  have  long  disappeared 
Mr  President,  the  accusations  that 
this  legislation  is  going  to  result  m  the 
closing  down  of  certain  busme.sses  or  m 
unemployment  or  m  State  socialism,  and 
the  rest  of  the  tired  old  charges,  have 
been  proven  false  time  and  time  again. 

Those  with  vested  interests  and  those 
w'lth  little  imagination  made  the  sam.e 
charges  in  1938  when  the  first  minimum 
wage  law  was  passed  m  1949  and  again 
in  1955  Each  time,  they  were  proven 
wrong. 


If  the  Congress  had  listened  to  these 
prophets  of  doom  in  the  past,  we  would 
not  have  a  social  security  law.  Inci- 
dentally, the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
social  security  law  will  be  celebrated  on 
August  14  of  this  year  We  would  not 
have  a  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  We 
would  not  have  any  of  the  beneficent 
legislation  passed  during  the  adminlstra- 
tiorLs  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

Although  the  Republican  Party  came 
into  power  in  1952  with  the  election  of 
Dwight  D  Eisenhower  and  with  a  ma- 
jority in  both  branches  of  Congress,  not 
one  of  the  commonly  termed  "New  Deal 
laws"  was  repealed.  This  year,  if  any 
candidate  of  the  Grand  Old  Party,  of 
which  I  am  not  a  member,  were  to  ad- 
vocate the  repeal  of  even  one  of  those 
great  measures,  such  as  Social  Security, 
or  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  both 
of  which  were  opposed  by  members  of 
the  Republican  Party  at  the  time  of 
their  enactment,  the  candidate  advocat- 
ing such  would  not  carry  even  one  State 
m  the  Union. 

Extensive  studies  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  by  private  research  or- 
ganizations, have  shown  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  has  had  no  appreciable 
impact  either  upon  prices  or  on  unem- 
ployment in  the  low -paying  industries. 
The  time  has  long  passed  for  an  over- 
hauling of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
It  is  universally  recognized  that  Ameri- 
can industry  can  easily  support  at  least 
a  $1  15  per  hour  minimum  wage  and 
that  this  can  be  raised  to  $1  25  within  2 
years, 

Mr.  President,  we  are  the  richest  na- 
tion in  the  world  We  have  the  longest 
tail  fins  on  our  cars,  many  of  which  are 
manufactured  m  that  great  city  of  De- 
troit, where  the  present  Presiding  OfH- 
cer  of  the  Senate,  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr  H.^rtI, 
lives  We  have  the  greatest  material  re- 
sources a  nation  has  ever  known.  In 
the  midst  of  this  abundance,  almost  one- 
fourth  of  our  people  are  living  at  or  near 
the  poverty  level,  unable  to  afford  good 
health  care,  good  housing,  proper  food, 
and  proper  clothing. 

They  are  employed,  but  no  matter 
how  long  or  how  hard  they  may  work, 
they  cannot  earn  enough  to  meet  the 
ba.-ic  needs  of  daily  living.  Behind  the 
facade  of  prosperity,  there  is  the  cold 
fact  that  one  out  of  seven  households 
had  incomes  of  le.ss  than  $2,000  last  year. 
Even  $1  25  an  hour  will  bring  this  fig- 
ure to  only  $2,600  a  year  This  is  low 
enough  The  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mates that  a  worker  needs  more  than  $2 
an  hour  to  support  a  family  of  four  with 
a  minimum  decent  standard  of  living. 
For  a  single  woman  living  alone,  various 
State  agencies  have  computed  that  $2.- 
500  a  year  is  the  minimum  required  for 
a  decent  budget. 

At  the  present  time,  business  estab- 
lishments which  pay  less  than  $1  an 
hour  are,  in  reality,  being  subsidized  by 
the  taxpayers.  People  earning  less  than 
that  amount  in  many  cases  have  to  de- 
pend upon  welfare  agencies  supported 
by  public  funds  Wp  must  not  continue 
this  practice  of  subjecting  productive 
workers  to  poverty  and  degradation. 


These  workers  form  a  distinct  class 
in  our  society.  They  are  a  class  con- 
demned to  poverty  without  the  progre.ss 
and  the  power  of  other  American  work- 
ers. This  poverty  is  then  translated  into 
slums,  delinquency,  and  disease.  In 
order  to  combat  these  evils,  taxpayers 
are  called  upon  to  pay  higher  taxes  at 
all  levels  of  Government. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  equate  these 
evils  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  It 
can  truly  be  said,  however,  that  our  fail- 
ure to  provide  all  our  workers  with  a 
realistic  minimum  wage  is  costing  and 
will  continue  to  cost  taxpayers  billions 
of  dollars  each  year. 

It  will  cost  not  only  money,  but  also 
the  loss  of  spirit,  the  loss  of  vitality,  and 
the  decline  in  the  well-being  of  millions 
of  our  fellow  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  some  20  million  wage 
earners  are  currently  not  protected  by 
the  Pair  Lrtbor  Standards  Act  Equally 
urgent  with  raising  the  minlmimi  wage 
is  broadening  the  coverage  of  the  law  to 
include  millions  of  workers  not  now  pro- 
tected 

Origir^ally  this  act  applied  to  certain 
workers  tn  the  fields  of  manufacturing, 
mining,  wholesale  trade,  finance  insur- 
ance, and  transportation. 

In  the  expanding  America  of  the 
196CS.  coverage  should  be  extended  to 
millions  of  workers  who  are  not  now 
protected.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  to 
make  a  travesty  of  our  boasts  of  great 
prasperity  for  all  our  citizens 

The  time  to  extend  the  act  to  employ- 
ees in  retail  and  service  establishments 
is  long  overdue  For  the  time  being  I 
would  favor  that  such  action  be  limited 
to  large  businesses  doing  a  volume  of  $1 
million  and  more  a  year 

There  persists  the  myth  that  retail 
trade  is  a  local  enterprise.  This  belief 
is  as  outmoded  as  the  horse  and  buggy, 
the  mustache  cups  and  the  tallow  dips 
of  our  forefathers. 

Recently,  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  published  a  report  or  the 
net  income  of  leading  corporations  in 
1959.  According  to  this  report,  the  as- 
sets of  the  246  largest  retail  and  mail- 
order chain  stores  were  in  exce.ss  of  $8 
billion  and  their  net  Income  amounted 
to  $945  million — an  increase  of  15  per- 
cent above  the  previous  year  Tlie.'-e  is 
nothing  local  about  these  billion  dollar 
corporations  with  outlets  in  hundreds, 
and  even  thousands,  of  areas. 

Similarly,  there  is  nothing  local  about 
multi-million  dollar  plush  hotels  em- 
ploying thousands  of  people,  with  facili- 
ties in  many  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. To  me.  it  appears  somewhat  im- 
moral that  centers  of  luxury  should  fail 
to  pay  even  $1  an  hour  to  their  em- 
ployees. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  over  a  mil- 
lion workers  in  large  retail  stores  and 
hotels  throughout  the  Nation  receive 
less  than  this. 

We  must  bring  these  workers  under 
the  coverage  of  the  minimum  wage  law 
for  the  first  time,  at  $1  an  hour,  at  the 
least  Provision  must  be  made  that  it 
be  increased  every  year  until,  after  4 
years,  they  achieve  a  $1.25  minimum 

Otherwise,  Mr  President,  we  face  the 
creation   within   our   society,   of   a    de- 
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pre.s.sed  clas.s-  people  condemned  to  a 
way  of  life  that  will  continue  to  fall  be- 
hind the  standard.*  enjoyed  by  Ameri- 
cans as  a  whole. 

Mr  I>rebident.  the  goods  and  services 
(if  employers  who  pay  adequate  wages 
must  compete  with  thoee  produced  by 
the  unscrupulous  who  pay  substandard 
wage.s  A  realistic  minimum  wage  will 
bring  added  pro.^i^erity  to  our  busine.ss- 
men,  as  well  as  to  their  employees  It 
will  protect  and  develop  their  markets 
People  will  have  more  money  to  spend, 
and  will  sj>end  it  on  necessities.  The 
fair-minded  employer  will  no  longer  be 
at  a  disadvantage  with  tho.«.p  who  would 
depre.ss  wages  to  their  lowe.st  point 

Mr  President,  America  can  no  longer 
tolerate  having  millions  of  its  citizens 
condemned  to  a  caste  which  virtually 
prevents  their  bettering  their  lives  and 
those  of  Uieir  iamihes 

Mr  President,  we  must  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  extend  its  coverage  to 
additional  millions  of  Americans  This 
ue  must  do  in  ihe  name  of  .sound  ecun- 
omy  and  good  conscience;  and  in  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  for  the  welfare 
of  our  country. 

Mr    KEATING  obtained   the  floor. 
Mr   MANKFIEIX)      Mr  President,  will 
the  .'V'nator  from  New  York  yield  briefly 
to  me,  witn  the  undcrstandmc   that  ;n 
doing  s<.)  he  will  not  losi'  the  floor? 
Mr   KEATING       Yes. 
Mr     MANSFIEUJ       Then.    Mr     Pre-si- 
dent.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr   Hart 
In  the  chair  ■      The  cle.'-k   will  call  the 
roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MAN.SKIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unai.unou.s  con.s^nt  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.^  so  ordered. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  yestt-r- 
day  I  .spoke  at  some  Irngth  and  ii.di- 
cat^-d  .support  f  ir  a  3-year  increns<^  m 
the  minimum  wage  to  $1  26.  a^;  pr(>p«:KSt>d 
in  the  pending  bill  I  sp<ike  at  some 
leiigth  rt-Kardmg  my  own  fetlings  on  tlie 
justification  for.  and  the  importance  ol. 
having  the  Federal  Government  .'.-t  a 
living  wage  for  all  Americans 

Mr  Prt>sident,  I  concede  that  I  did  not 
speak  with  the  eloquence  of  some  of  my 
coUeaiiues.  Furthermore.  I  spoke  with- 
out a  great  deal**  of  preparation  My 
remarks  were  made  then  under  a  re<iuest 
that  I  speak  at  that  particular  lime, 
although  I  had  not  quite  finished  review- 
ing the  pending  bill. 

This  morning,  the  newspapers  and  the 
airwaves  report  the  debate  which  oc- 
curred on  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  highlight  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  my  Republican  collearues  op- 
pose  the  pending   bill 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clrar.  Mr, 
President,  that  many  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  like  myself,  are  basically 
ver^'  sympathetic  to,  and  support, 
amendments  to  the  minimum  wage  law. 
Not  only  are  there  Republican  Senators 
who  are  agreed  on  this  propfK»>ed  legisla- 
tion, and  favor  it.  but  the  administration 
has  long  favored  improving  and  extend- 
ing our  Fair  Labor  standards  Act, 


It  was  ft  part  of  the  program  presented 
to  us  by  the  President  earlier  this  year 
and  a  part  of  the  program  which  he  re- 
iterated, when  this  special  session 
opened,  as  needing  action  at  this  time. 

I  desire  to  quote  briefly  from  a  state- 
ment which  Secretary  Mitchell  m^ade  in 
February  1957  in  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Sub- 
committee    He  said. 

This  tulniiiUfctraUon  16  vitally  interebUsd  ir, 
bnngliig  U.e  pr.  .unction  ul  the  aci  lo  many 
■uMit-iunal  wurW'Ts  who  do  noi  now  have  U 
bui  wlio  couid  properly  and  practicably  b« 
tiruughl  wuiiin  the  nci  s  proieciion 

WiLhln  the  area  ii.  which  Federal  action 
in  estKtJiifchmi;  ancl  malutauilng  minimum 
•utt^e  stiuidards  \f>  ileariy  a{)pr<.>prUite,  we  be- 
apve    iictiou    sht.>uid    be    laken   promptly. 

I  Wish  to  make  it  abundantly  clear. 
Mr  President,  that  the  improvement  of 
(lur  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  not 
.something  to  which  Republicans  as  a 
party  are  opixeed.  Indeed,  exactly  the 
contrar>-  b*'cau.se  the  Republican  plat- 
form adopted  at  Chicago,  which  has  the 
wholehearted  backing  of  the  Republican 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent pledges — and  I  quote —  upward  re- 
vision m  amount  and  ext,ended  coverage 
of  the  minimum  uage  to  .'several  million 
more  workers  " 

Let  us  not  forget,  Mr.  Piesident.  that 
our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  are  not  completely  unified  in  sup- 
port of  Uie  bill  which  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate We  heard  yesU^rday  from  a  num- 
tx-r  of  prominent  Membeis  on  the  other 
side  expressing  their  strong  opposition 
to  the  concept  of  the  minimum  wage  and 
to  the  bill  before  us  now  And  yet.  t-o 
read  the  pajx'rs  and  to  listen  to  Uie  air 
waves  this  morning,  it  would  appear  that 
all  the  opposition  to  this  bill  comes  from 
Republicans  I  think  the  record  should 
be  clearly  set  forth  on  that  subject 

I  discu.ssed  yesterday.  Mr  President. 
New  York's  minimum  wage  legislation. 
New  York  has  always  had  .some  legisla- 
tion m  this  vital  area  The  New  York 
minimum  wa^-e  bill  was  passed  a  year 
before  the  Federal  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  enacted. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
lU>ck<  feller,  amendments  were  passed 
this  year  to  raise  New  York  State  s  min- 
imum wage  ratf  to  $1  and  to  extend  cov- 
erage to  700  000  additional  workers. 

My  purpose  m  rising  at  this  moment 
was  to  remind  the  Senate  that  the  issue 
before  us  on  Uas  measure  is  not  a  parti- 
san one.  It  is  by  no  means  a  question 
of  one  party  being  for  and  the  other 
party  being  against.  Both  parties  have 
in  their  platforms  in  varyine  language, 
included  pledges  to  enact  minimum  wage 
amendments  I  hope  the  American  peo- 
ple realize  this;  and  I  would  be  very 
much  distressed  if  differences  in  degree 
were  being  presented  to  our  Nation  as 
differences  in  basic  philosophy.  I  hope 
that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question'^ 

Mr  KK'^TING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
P'loi  Ida 

Mr  HOIJj^ND  Mr  President.  1  heard 
the  distinguished  Senator  refer  to  the 
Wage-Hour    Act    of    New    York    State. 


Some  time  ago  T  was  familiar  with  the 
act  then  prevailing  in  his  State,  but  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  studj-  the  de- 
tails of  the  recently  enacted  law  Will 
the  Senator,  as  briefly  as  he  may,  state 
those  details  at  this  time  or  at  some  time 
that  is  convenient  to  him  during  his 
comments? 

Mr.  KEATING  It  is  my  intention  to 
include  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
on  this  subject  a  summary  of  the  mam 
outlines  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  act, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Abraham  E.  Klein,  as- 
sociate economist  with  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  go  into  them  in  some  de- 
tail now  but  I  think  the  complete  answer 
to  the  Senator's  question  will  appear  In 
the  Record  if  that  is  time  enough  for 
ium  If  he  prefers.  I  shall  be  glad  to  go 
into  the  details   now. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator.  I  think  to  have 
tr.em  m  the  Rfcord  would  be  generally 
.-.•i;..'~f,iCLory  if  T  micht  ask  one  additional 
question 

Mr    KEATING      I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr  HOLLAND  Does  the  ne^  act 
pre.serve  the  differential  or  distinction 
:n  minimum  wage  between  the  larger 
cities  and  the  smaller  cities  and  towns'' 

Mr.  KEATING.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
from  this  summary — and  the  Senator 
will  realize  that  I  was  so  seriously  m- 
\oived  in  the  Federal  Legislature  that  I 
was  not  able  too  closely  to  attend  to  what 
the  State  legislature  did — there  was  no 
chance  in  the  law  on  that  subject. 

Mr  HOLLAND  And  the  present  act. 
li-s  the  Senator  now  believes,  does  retain 
a  distinction  in  wage  and  hour  provision 
between  the  larger  cities  and  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns'' 

Mr  ICEATING.  Subject  to  correction 
if  I  am  wrong,  my  impression  is  that 
there  are  provisions  which  might  have 
this  effect  and  which  pertain  to  allow- 
ances for  living  expenses  and  meals. 
These  are  still  in  the  basic  law  of  New 
York.  I  do  not  have  that  law  before  me. 
I  do  not  want  to  make  an  uiaccurate 
statement,  but  I  believe  as  far  a*;  these 
provisions  are  concerned,  the  Senator's 
observation  is  correct 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  distin- 
riished  Senator  for  his  observation. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President  I  a.<=k 
unanimoiis  consent  that  at  this  point  m 
the  Record  there  be  inserted  the  sum- 
mary prepared  by  M'  Klein  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nfw  York  .■=;  $1  Mtnimt-m  Wacf  Law— Sr**- 
.vary  otxlines  m.m.n-  provisions  of  new 
Act 

(By  Abraham  E  Klein) 

The  new  State  minimum  wage  law  pro- 
vides that  on  and  after  October  1,  1960.  a 
wage  of  at  least  $1  an  hour  must  he  paid  to 
al!  employees  In  the  State  with  certain  speci- 
fied exceptions 

Allowance  from  this  st.it  utory  Jl  minimum 
for  tips  received  by  employees,  and  for  meals. 
lodging,  apparel  and  other  such  Items  sup- 
plied by  the  employer  may  be  permitted  to 
the  extent  determined  by  the  industrial 
commissioner. 

Higher  mlnlmums  m.ay  be  established  after 
October  1,  1960  through  an  industry-by- 
iridustry  wage  board  procedure 
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The  former  iaw  is  repealed  and  a  new  nuiu- 
mum  wage  law  enacted  (art.  19  of  the 
New  York  labcjr  law  i  The  mam  provisions 
of  the  new  enactment  follow 

GENERAL  COVERAGE  AND   EXEMPTIONS 

Formerly,  a  State  minimum  wa<?e  applied 
only  to  industries  covered  by  a  speciric  mini- 
mum wage  order  The  10  ir.du.stries  cvered 
by  a  m.inimum  wage  order  are  retail  trade, 
restaurant,  h^ael  building  service,  amuse- 
ment and  recreaci.")n,  laundry,  dry  cleaning, 
beauty  service,  confectionery,  and  counsellors 
in  children's  cam{>s. 

The  new  law  extends  minimum  wage  pro- 
tection to  all  employees  In  the  State  with 
certain  exceptions.  Exempted  from  the 
statutory  minimum  of  $i  an  hour  and  from 
any  minimum  wage  order  are  the  following: 

la)  I>)mest;c  service  in  the  home  of  the 
employer 

lb)  Individuals  working  In  labCT  on  a 
frjm 

(ci  Executives,  administrators,  and  pro- 
fessionals 

(d)  Outside  salesmen  and  taxlcab  drivers. 

(e)  Members  of  religious  orders  and  min- 
isters 

ifi    G'.verr.nientai  employees 

(g)  Employees  to  whom  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  provisions  are  applicable.  (The 
Federal  minimum  is  $1  an  hour  and  applies 
tij  employees  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce. 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  In  Interstate 
commerce  i 

( h )  Work  for  a  nonprofit  Institution 
which  is  exclusively  religious,  charitable,  or 
educational  by:  volunteers:  persons  whose 
work  is  incidental  to  or  In  return  for  char- 
itable aid  received  from  a  religious  or  char- 
itable institution;  learners  and  apprentices; 
students  at  the  nonprofit  Institution  where 
they  work,  and  persons  whose  earning  ca- 
pacity is  impaired  by  age.  physical  or  men- 
tal deficiency  or  injury. 

It  should  be  noted  that  students,  learners, 
apprentices  and  handicapped  persons  work- 
ing for  pr  ifltmaklng  firms  are  not  exempted 
from  the  law  A  student  working  part 
time  In  a  retail  store,  for  example.  Is  covered 
by  the  law  and  must  receive  at  least  $1  an 
h  ,'ir  The  industrial  commissioner,  how- 
ever, may  provide  for  rates  lower  than  the 
m'nimum  for  learners,  apprentices,  and 
h  mdicapped  persons  in  profltmaklng  arms 
and  for  students  In  resort  hotels  and  camps 
open  not  more  than  6  months  a  year  If  neces- 
sary to  prevent  curtailment  of  employment 
opportunities,  as  described  below. 

The  law  states  that  the  exemptions  shall 
be  as  defined  by  regulations  of  the  Industrial 
cotrunissioner, 

NONPROFIT  iNSTrrunoNS 
Nonprofit  organizations  are  specifically 
covered  by  the  law.  and  their  nonexempt 
employees  will  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  the  applicable  order  that  will  be  Issued  by 
the  commissioner,  effective  October  1,  I960, 
.\s  in  the  case  of  other  newly  covered  Indus- 
tries, the  order  may  permit  allowances  from 
the  $1  minimum  for  tips,  and  for  meals, 
lodging,  apparel  and  other  such  Items  sup- 
plied by  the  employer.  In  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  commissioner.  Also,  the  ap- 
plicable order  may  contain  regulations  that 
the  commissioner  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  law 
and  to  safeguard  the  $1  minimum. 

As  indicated,  work  for  nonprofit  religious, 
charitable,  or  educational  Institutions  by 
learners  and  apprentices,  students  at  the  In- 
stitutions where  they  work,  persons  whose 
earning  capacity  Is  Impaired  by  age.  physical 
or  mental  deficiency  or  Injury,  volunteers, 
and  recipients  of  charitable  aid  Is  exempxted 
from  the  law  and  will  not  be  covered  by  the 
applicable  minimum  wage  order. 

However,  a  nonprofit  Institution  exclu- 
sively   religious,    charitable,    or    e<lucatlonal 


may  e^ect  u>  be  e.xeiupt  fron-.  any  minlnaum 
wage  order  by  filing  with  the  ct)minlMloner 
a  certificate  lander  oath  that  it  will  pay  on 
October  :.  1^60,  and  wlU  continue  to  pay.  a 
cash  wage  of  at  least  81  an  hoxir  to  all  of  its 
nonexempt  employees  No  allowances  for 
tipe,  or  for  meals,  lodging,  apparel  or  other 
such  items  supplied  by  the  employer  are  per- 
mitted frona  this  cash  wage  of  $1  A  non- 
profit institution  desiring  to  make  such  elec- 
tion, win  have  to  file  the  certificate  on  or 
before  September  1.  1960. 

If  the  commissioner  finds  that  a  nonprofit 
Institution  has  failed  to  pay  a  tl  cash  wage 
he  may  revoke  the  election,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  order 
will  govern  the  employees  of  the  institution 
A  nonprofit  institution  may  terminate  vol- 
untarily 'Us  election  and  be  bound  by  the 
applicable  wage  order  60  days  after  notice 
to  the  commissioner  Nonprofit  Institutions 
organized  after  October  1.  1960.  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  election  by  filing  the  cer- 
tificate within  6  months  of  their  organiza- 
tion. 

Detailed  regulations  for  the  filing  of 
exemption  certificates  will  be  Issued  during 
the  coming  weeks, 

INDtrSTRIXS   COVKRFD    BT    EXISTING    WACB    OROnUS 

The  10  existing  minimum  wage  orders  will 
remain  In  effect,  except  that  any  hourly  rate 
In  the  orders  of  less  than  |1  an  ho  ir  will  be 
raised  to  (1  on  October  1.  1960  As  to  non- 
hourly  rates  ( unit  rates,  piece  rates,  weekly 
rates),  the  law  states  that  such  rates  shall 
be  modified  by  the  commissioner,  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  law  and  to  safeguard 
the  $1  minimum. 

The  commissioner  also  U  authorized  to 
determine  allowances  for  tips,  and  for  meals, 
lodging,  apparel,  and  other  such  Items  sup- 
plied by  the  employer;  make  necessary 
changes  In  the  existing  regulations  In  the 
orders;  and  Issue  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
employment  opportunities  for:  learners  and 
apprentices;  persons  whose  earning  capacity 
Is  Impaired  by  age.  physical  or  mental  defi- 
ciency or  Injury:  and  for  students  in  resort 
hotels  and  camps  open  not  more  than  6 
months  a  year.  The  allowances  and  regula- 
tions will  be  Issued  after  public  hearings  by 
the  commissioner  or  a  wage  board. 

INDUSTRIES      NOT     COVERED     BY      EXISTING     WAGE 
OSOKRS 

All  employees  not  exempted  from  the  law 
and  not  subject  to  an  existing  minimum 
wage  order  will  be  covered  by  an  order  or 
orders  of  the  commissioner,  effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1960.  establishing  a  tl  an  hour 
minimum.  Allowances  from  the  minimum 
In  an  amount  determined  by  the  commis- 
sioner may  be  permitted  for  tips,  and  for 
meals,  lodging,  apparel,  and  other  such  items 
supplied  by  the  employer.  The  commis- 
sioner may  Issue  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
employment  opportunities  for  learners  and 
apprentices,  and  for  persons  whose  earning 
capacity  is  impaired  by  age.  physical,  or 
mental  deficiency  or  Injury.  In  addition, 
the  commissioner  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
necessary  or  appropriate  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  law  and  to  safe- 
guard the  $1  minimum  The  allowances  and 
regulations  will  be  Issued  after  public  hear- 
ings by  the  commissioner  or  a  wage  board 

HIGHER    MINIMUMS    THROUGH    WAGE    BOAKD 
PROCEDURE 

After  October  1.  1960,  higher  mlnlmums  for 
any  Industry  may  be  established  by  wage 
board  procedure. 

The  Commissioner  may  app>olnt  a  wage 
board  to  recommend  minimum  wages  and 
regulations  for  employees  In  an  occupation 
or  occupations  whose  wages  are  Insufficient 
to  provide  adequate  maintenance  and  to  pro- 


tect health.  A  wage  board  will  consist  of 
an  equal  number  (not  more  than  three)  of 
representatives  of  employers,  employees,  and 
the  public  The  board  may  delegate  Its 
functions  to  a  tripartite  panel  of  members, 
but  the  report  and  recommendations  sub- 
mitted to  the  commissioner  must  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  whole  board. 
The  board  must  hold  public  hearings  be- 
fore submitting  Its  report,  and  the  report 
must  be  submitted  within  a  maximum  period 
of  90  days 

In  recommending  a  minimum  wage,  the 
board  must  consider  the  cost  of  adequate 
maintenance,  and  also  the  value  of  the  work 
{performed  and  the  wages  paid  for  comparable 
work.  The  recommended  wage  cannot  be 
more  than  the  c<-.«t  of  adequate  maintenance 
or  less  than  11  an  hour  Lower  rates  may  be 
recommended  to  prevent  curtailment  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  for:  learners  and  ap- 
prentices; persons  whose  earning  capacity  Is 
Impaired  by  age,  physical  or  mental  defi- 
ciency or  injury:  and  for  students  in  resort 
hotels  and  camps  open  not  more  than  6 
months  a  year 

In  addition  to  recommending  wage  rates, 
the  board  may  recommend  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  law  and  to 
safeguard  minimum  wages  These  regula- 
tions may  Include  allowances  from  the  mini- 
mum for  tips,  and  for  meals.  lodging,  apparel 
and  nher  such  Items  supplied  by  the  em- 
ployer; piece  rates,  overtime  or  part-time 
rates;  waiting  time  and  call-in  pay  rates; 
and  provisions  governing  split  shift,  exces- 
sive spread  of  hours,  and  weekly  guarantees. 

Upon  receiving  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  wage  board,  the  com- 
missioner will  file  the  report  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  labor  department  and  within  8 
days,  publish  a  notice  of  such  filing  In  at 
least  10  newspapers  of  general  circulation  In 
the  SUte  Within  15  days  after  such  publi- 
cation, any  person  may  file  objections  with 
the  commissioner,  and  If  the  commissioner 
deems  It  appropriate  he  may  order  oral  argu- 
ment. In  any  event,  the  commissioner  must 
accept  or  reject  the  wage  board's  recom- 
mendations within  45  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  wage  board's  report  with  the  secretary 
of  the  cepartment  If  the  commissioner  ac- 
cepts the  board's  wage  recommendations,  he 
will  issue  an  order  which  will  become  effec- 
tive 30  days  after  Issuance  In  such  order 
the  commissioner  may  modify  any  regula- 
tions recommended  by  the  wage  board. 

APPEAL    PKOCEDURZ 

Any  appeal  from  the  commissioner's  order 
to  the  board  of  standards  and  appeals  mvLst 
be  taken  within  90  days  after  the  minimum 
wage  order  Is  Issued  Appeals  may  be  taken 
only  on  questions  of  law;  the  findings  of  the 
commissioner  on  questions  of  fact  are  final. 
The  decision  of  the  board  of  sUndards  and 
appeals  will  be  based  on  the  record  made 
before  the  wage  board  and  commissioner  and 
on  oral  argument,  and  will  be  rendered  with- 
in 60  days.  Court  review  of  the  decision  of 
the  board  of  standards  and  appeals  Is  pro- 
vided. 

An  employer  appealing  from  a  minimum 
wage  order  or  regulation  will  have  to  poet 
security  with  the  board  of  standards  and  ap- 
peals If  he  wishes  to  stay  proceedings  against 
him  pending  determination  of  the  appeal 
The  security  may  be  either  a  bond  or  a  bank 
deposit,  and  will  have  to  be  sufficient  to 
guarantee  payments  to  employees  of  any  un- 
derpayments. The  secxirlty  could  be  waived 
by  the  board  of  standards  and  appeals  when 
unnecessary  to  assure  payments. 

The  law  also  provides  for  appeals  from 
an  order  of  the  commissioner  directing  an 
employer  to  comply  with  a  minimum  wage 
order  or  regulation.  If  such  appeal  is  not 
taken  to  the  board  of  standards  and  appeals 
within  60  days,  the  commissioner's  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  contained  In 
the   compliance   order  are   final. 
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ENFdECTMENT 

Employers  must  keep  accurate  record.*  of 
the  wages  paid  Ui  all  employees  the  hours 
worked  by  employees  covered  by  an  h-urly 
minimum  wage  rate  ^nd  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  the  ci'inniiftsloner  deems  necessary 
The  records  must  be  available  fur  Inspection 
by  department  (jf  labor  tnvej~ti gators  Em- 
ployers must  permit  lalxjr  department  In- 
vestigators to  interview  employees  at  the 
place  of  employment  unci  during  wurking 
hours  on  wages  paid  and  hours  worked 
Employers  also  must  post  a  digest  and  suni- 
mary  of  the  law  or  the  applicable  wage  order 

Employees  paid  less  than  the  minimum 
may  bring  a  civil  action  against  the  em- 
ployer or  may  assign  their  cause  of  action  to 
the  commissioner  for  suit 

An  employment  agency  may  not  refer  an 
applicant  to  a  Job  paying  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

Violation  of  law  U  a  misdemeanor. 

The  new  minimum  wage  law  is  chapter 
619  of  the  laws  of  1960  It  was  approved  by 
Governor  R^ickefeller  and  became  efTectlve 
on  April  18.  1960,  although  many  provisions 
do  not  become  applicable  until  October  1. 
1960 

Mr,  KEATING  Mr  Presidt-nt.  I  was 
goint-'  to  a.sk  unanimou.';  ron.sent  to  in- 
clude the  New  Ycnk  minimum  wage  law 
at  this  point,  but,  I  beiievo  u  is  so  long 
that  It  might  unduly  Till  the  Record,  I 
shall  therefore  not  make  that  request, 
but  I  have  it  available,  and  wiH  1h'  happy 
to  make  it  available  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  or  any  other  .'^ienator  who  might 
be  interested 


INTELLIGENCE  AC'I  IVITIF.S  IN  IliE 
UNITED  STATES  BY  SOVIET  P.IS- 
SIA 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  PifMdent,  it  be- 
comes incita.sint:ly  clear  that  the  heavy- 
handed  tactics  of  the  Soviets  in  sum- 
marily bouncing  American.«  right  and  left 
from  Russia  is  part  of  a  concerted  drive 
to  stir  up  world  opinion  on  the  eve  of 
the  trial  of  Francis  Gary  Power.s  The 
transparency  of  tlii.s  efTort  must  be  made 
clear  to  all.  regardless  of  the  skeplici.sm 
many  of  us  must  feel  about  the  fairness 
of  the  trial  which  is  to  be  accorded  the 
U-2  pilot 

The  State  Department  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  vigorous  manner  in 
uJiith  it  has  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  world  the  blatant  activities  of  the 
Soviets  to  roil  the  waters  of  international 
diplomacy  before  thLs  exercise  in  Soviet 
Justice  gets  under  way.  I  hoF>e  we  will 
continue  to  ix>und  away  with  the  truth 
about  the  falsity  of  Russian  charges — 
both  with  regard  to  Innocent  Americans 
who  are  being  asked  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  or  wherever  the  ugly  specter  of 
Communist  lies  is  raised 

As  never  before,  we  nr-fd  to  practice 
tough-minded  realism  in  taking  the  Ru.-;- 
sians  to  tfisk  and  exposing  the  truth 
about  their  allegations.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  leave  no  stone  unturned  in 
our  efTorts  to  bring  home  to  a  watching 
world  the  tremendous  difTerences  be- 
tween American  freedom  and  Soviet 
communism  We  must  pound  home,  par- 
ticularly among  the  uncommitted  and 
neutral  nations,  the  vast  riifTerences  be- 
tween our  free  society  and  reclmonted 
life  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  We  mii.M 
in  a  word,  expose  Soviet  hypocrisy  at 
every  turn 


In   the   context 
then,   the  Russian 
officers    described 
dressed  in  civilian 


Mr  President,  the  duplicity  of  the 
Ru.ssian  Bear— who  preaches  peaceful 
coexist<*ncc  on  one  hand  and  practices 
treacherous  mteUigence  activities  on  the 
other — has  again  been  clearly  revealed 
in  an  article  m  last  night's  Waslnngton 
Evening  Star  An  alert  reporter-photog- 
rai^hcr  team  from  the  Star  caught 
Russian  and  Polish  Elmbas.sy  officials 
redhanded  as  they  gathered  voluminous 
iniorniation  about  the  defenses  of  tlie 
UiVitod  ."^tat<\'~ 

It  uould  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
starlling  illustration  of  tlie  difference 
between  the  American  and  Soviet  soci- 
eties. In  our  frt'e  society,  we  believe 
strongly  in  the  naht  of  the  people  to 
know  We  therefore  reveal  to  public 
gaze  all  kinds  of  information  which  is 
regarded  as  strictly  confidential  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain 

Thus,  while  American  citizciis  are 
cavalierly  bounced  from  the  Soviet 
Union  for  apparently  harmless  activities 
there,  we  ix^rmit  a  relatively  free  rein 
to  Soviety  citizens  traveling  m  this 
country, 

of  our  free  s<:>ciPty 
a 'id  Polish  military 
in  the  Star  story, 
clothes,  toi^k  ad\an- 
tage  of  the  situation  to  collect  data  at  a 
downtown  convention  about  our  air  dt  - 
fense,  our  missiles,  our  warheads  and 
our  antl-p";ane  w  capons 

In  the  light  of  this  exliibition  u  is  ap- 
propriate to  remind  the  Senate  that  J 
Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
has  laid  bare  the  real  significance  of  tins 
kind  of  civilian  spying  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
nations.  In  a  report  prepared  m  May 
of  this  year  for  the  Senate  Internal 
Subcommittee,  the  FBI  Direc- 
Soviet  defectors  have  reported 
with  wlucli  information  is  ob- 
,  tl.is  country  has  resulted  m  a 
reduction  of  the  liazardous,  expensive, 
and  time -consuming  clandestine  opera- 
tions wh.ich  otherwise  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

One  defector  revealed  that  90  percent 
of  a  Soviet  intelligence  agent's  time  in 
any  other  country  would  normally  be 
consumed  secretly  obtaining  information 
which  is  readily  ava^'able  iii  the  United 
States  through  Government  agciiCies  or 
commercial  publ'shmg  hou.ses 

Soviet  bloc  ofLcials  habitually  attend 
conventions,  such  as  the  Washington 
convention.  reix>rt'^d  so  adroitly  by  the 
Washington  Star  by  Staff  Writer  Jerry 
O'Leary.  Jr.,  and  Photographer  Ranny 
Routt,  Once  Mr  Hoover  tells  us,  the 
Soviets  picked  up  250  i>ounds  of  matetial 
at  one  American  convention 

Mr  President.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  should  in  any  way  change  our 
am  warning  that  we  as 
mu5t  not  be  deterred  in 
obtain  intelligence  m- 
hyixxrntical  Soviet  re- 
Americans  m  Moscow, 
We  must  gather  Soviet  bloc  .secrets  to 
save  our  freedom.  We  must  be  ever 
alert  to  the  kind  of  "gumshoeing'  plotted 
daily  by  Ru.ssian  diplomats  and  exposed 
so  complrU'ly  by  the  alert  and  accurate 
resKirting  we  have  come  to  expect  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star.    We  must 


Security 
tor  .siiid 
thi'  »  :i.'-' 
tair.t-a  ;: 


free  '-(X'lety      I 
free  Americans 
our    efforts    to 
formation    by 
prisals    against 


respond  to  Soviet  lies  and  false  allega- 
tions with  American  truth  and  facts 

Mr  President,  to  inform  a  wider 
readeisiiip  of  foreign  espionage  in  our 
Nation's  capital,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  newspaper  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  printed  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  I  regret.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, that  the  photographs  which  I  hold 
:n  my  hand  and  which  illustrated  the 
.■-tory  so  graphically  may  not  be.  for 
lechnicai  reasons,  included  m  the  Rec- 
ord because  they  add  very  much  to  the 
story,  I  hope  that  as  we  improve  our 
techniques  of  re-porting  m  the  Senate, 
with  the  aid  of  the  very  able  reporters 
who  serve  us  here  so  diligently  day  after 
day.  who  are  .so  ver>'  helpful  to  us,  we 
shall  be  able,  m  the  future,  before  the 
distinguished  present  occupant  of  ti.e 
chair,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  Mr, 
Hartj  and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  leave  this  Chamber,  either  at  the 
expiration  of  their  terms  or  at  some 
future  time,  to  include  in  the  Record 
photographs  which  are  so  graphic 

Tliere  ucme  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a-*^  follows 

No    Need    for    Sfting-'We    Onz   Rcns   'V^■H.^T 

Thfy   Want 

I  By   Jerry  O'Leary.   Jr  ■ 

While  Soviet  Rus.sia  was  expelling  the  U.S. 
air  attache  from  Moscow  yesterday  lour 
n.iiitary  attaches  of  the  Russian  Embassy  In 
Washington  were  windiiip  up  a  b  isy  3  days 
of  picking  up  arnilriads  of  information  on 
.America  s  latest    defense   developments   here 

And  while  the  four  Russians  were  wan- 
derine  unrestricted  around  the  exhibits  of 
America's  defense  industry  at  the  convention 
'f  the  Association  of  the  US  Army  In  the 
.■■hpratoT.-Park  Hotel  four  Iron  Curtain  re- 
iv.rters  were  boirip  barred  by  the  associatio:: 
from  admitt-ance  to  the  convention  presum- 
ably because  they  might  learn  too  much 

1  iiese  four  mc'iUded  Genr.adl  A  Shi.«=kln 
of  Tass  and  Yuri  V  B^^rslkov  of  Izvestia 
Credentials  also  were  denied  a  Polish  news- 
man and  one  other  iron  Curtain  re}>orter 
an  Army  spokesman  said  because  "-we  have 
limited  coverage  to  people  representing  the 
legitimate  American  press  and  the  press  of 
friendly  foreign  countries  " 

Tlie  Russian  visitors  noted  at  the  conren- 
tlon.  all  in  civilian  clothes.  Included 

Lt  Col.  'Viktor  F.  Lobanov  and  Lt  Col. 
Vsevolod  S  Tovma,  assistant  military  at- 
taches at  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Washington 

Vsevolod  N.  Generalov  and  Avpust  A 
Yashin,  assistant  air  attaches  at  the  Em- 
bassy     Their  ranks  could  not  be  learned 

In  addition,  two  attaches  from  the  Embassy 
of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  attended  the 
convention  and  acquired  briefcase  loads  of 
documents  about  c\ery  phase  of  America's 
defense  Industry,  Tliey  are  Capt  Ed'Aard 
Gordon  of  tne  military  attache's  office  and 
Roman  Mi.sziftl.  a  clerk  in  that  olBce. 

None  of  tie  information  the  Russians  ob- 
ta.ned  was  classified.  However  an  Army 
spokesman  said  there  were  actually  seven 
itenis  of  defense  hardware  disclosed  at  the 
convention  that  never  before  had  been  seen 
by  the  j^eneral  public      These  included: 

A  T-n4  tracked  reconnaissance  vehicle 
contemplate.l  to  replace  the  armored  car  or 
the  light  ta  ik;  a  new  t  .-nfiguration  of  tl»e 
Nike-Zeus  nissile;  an  artists  conception  of 
the  Army's  iiew  Mauler,  a  mobile  automatic 
air  defeiise  f.ring  systeiri  with  electronic  com- 
puter an  S;>-5  drone;  a  typical  warhead  of 
h!>  ui  200  mii:imeterE  produced  at  the  Pica- 
tmny  Arsen.l.  a  Red  Eye  hand-camed  anti- 
p'.ane  weaptn.  and  a  working  model  of  a 
Fadac  computer. 
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Colonels  Lobanov  and  Tovma  paid  *:  "  ich 
tc)  register  at  the  convention  and  14  5<i  eaih 
to  atiend  .i  receptu  r;  a:  ihe  Sher:*t'  :.-P  trK 
on  Manday  tiigh.:.  T^en  the  -x  ,  K..-,^.,^.•. 
attaches  attached  "Member"  cartts  to  their 
cnats  bearing  thfir  r.ames  nr.d  rir.-c''  i".i 
bet; .an  their  •.ours 

CaptaiM  Gordon  also  wore  a  car  1  :  earir.i? 
h;s  name  and  rajnk.  .uid  the  -^'ord-s  P'jiish 
Emtwusey  '  Gener&iov  and  Yashin  wii'. 
arrtveU  th.e  second  day.  wore  no  mdei.tit".'  t- 
t.ion  .-It  any  lime  d..r.ag  t/.eir  '.  .^.'-^  ',  "-..•-' 
defense  d.sp'.av 

Captain  G^^rd t.  rspp°.-.r«"i  i*  the  conven- 
tion, where  there  were  rr.T"  than  144  ex- 
hibit booths  0.\  i  d.ivs.  Mr  M.sz'ril  was 
there  only  10  minutes  on  Tuesday  But  the 
lour  Sovu't  En:b«jssy  aidf^  :naae  fp-  j't'd 
VLsits — taJsii^g  n.jtes,  ac  ^u-'-^-"?  -i-'-  -■'•  ■  -'-o 
available  to  visitors  aj.d  talking  with  Indus- 
try experts  .^'  thf  p.x.T.^^it  '5  »  "^-s 

FBI  D'.rf'c-'-'r  J  Ed,rir  Hx  v^r  >.,-t  n^onth 
warr.ed  Congress  ■-■f  'he  expi  ['■arion  by  the 
Comn-iUnlstB  of  public  in.'ormat;.  n  -.peafc- 
tng  of  the  Soviet  espionage  ap  para -us,  he 
told  the  Senate  Judiciaj-y  ■  •imn  .net; 

"It  13  n.j  secret  "-ha:  ji^e  _:'  i-.-j  r-ja^-"^  of 
the  freedom  at  our  democratic  society  U 
the  availability  ^f  vo!tjmlnous  Irf^rmitt^n 
to  members  of  the  public  merely  f'^r  'h*-  sisk- 
in? ■' 

He  s.*id  the  Soviet-bloc  Intellie'-ricf'  ^err- 
J"'^  are  wp.:  awir''  >f  this  fact  and  take  full 
ad  van 'age  oi  ;t.  Mr.  Hoover  said  one  Red 
de f '■■':■*  >r  e^'.rriiteU  the  Soviet  Military  At- 
tache OfP.ce  ir:  Wishlngton  Is  able  to  obtain 
legally  95  peyen'  ^f  '^^  rm'-^rial  useful  to 
Its  mtelliirence  ob'^tives 

In  fact.  Mr  H  over  cUf  1  an  e-timate  that 
90  percent  i  an  intt^iiii?  tc  e  agents  time  in 
any  rther  c  n;ntry  but  t.^e  U::ited  States 
normally  would  be  -onsumetj  :jy  secretly  ob- 
tainini?  mfr>rmatior.  that  is  readily  obtain- 
able here  throinfh  C  >verr. Tipr-  ?igencie*  or 
commercial  pub.istiing  f.  juses 

One  of  tiie  moet  useful  tei_hniq  jes  Is  at- 
tendance at  c  ..nve.'Uiot.s  t  American  r>rgan- 
Laations  by  Sovie'-bioc  oificia.s.  the  FBI  di- 
rector aaid. 

Here  is  how  the  Red  attaches  spent  their 
time  tins  weeic.  under  near  y  .riir.aiaiit  ^in^r- 
vatlon  by  t/.e  btar 

On  Mondav  Colonel.'^  I.,  oanr-  i.-.d  Tovma 
arrived  ac  the  hjtel.  wtu.r  ■.-  .-  .'u..  -...e  .-••yis- 
tratK»n  prjcess,  rei  e».etl  ;:'■*'  :  ei  _  vots.  ;rjm 
the  AUiiA  and  luin.ed.ii't-, ,  Of-^.m  wajidering 
thnjugh  the  il.oou  s^^l.  .;►■  ;•■«-.  of  exhibit 
space  Their  brieicii&e^)  Af.-e  :"..i.i  when  they 
started  *heir  t<jur  but  bu.ged  with  material 
on  planes,  weapons,  electronics,  ni;si>:>s.  and 
other  matters  as  the  day  progressed. 

At  some  t..mo  durlr.g  :r.e  i.iy  they  disposed 
of  what  was  ;n  their  cases,  returned  to  the 
exhibit  area*  auid  began  refilling  them.  At 
4  p  m  the  two  Russians  had  a  drink  together 
at  the  Sheratjn- Parle's  poolslde  cocktail 
lounge  p.nd  at  6  30  p.m.  went  to  the  recep- 
tion. 

Cap'aln  Oordor:  .a.-rt-'"'!  plone  at  10:30 
am.  Monday  and  stayed  1  honr.  He  was 
seen  leaving  -h"  hotel  wnh  his  bulging  brief- 
case 

On  T.iPsday  m  >rT  ir.?  Yashin  and  Genera- 
lov  arrived  at  10  .55  a  m  and  went  straight  to 
the  exhibits  without  registering.  Colonels 
L<:)banov  and  Tovma  came  back  at  a  few  min- 
utes before  n'V^n  Tuesday  but  the  four  Rus- 
sians left  the  h-te!  about  12  45  p  m.,  all  with 
collections  of  material  from  the  exhibits. 

Captain  Gordon  came  back  to  the  hotel  at 
3pm  Txiesday  and  went  straight  to  a  mis- 
sile capabilitv  display  he  had  visited  at 
length  the  dav  before  Colonels  Lobanov 
and  Tovma  returned  at  3;  10  pjn  Tuesday 
and  sat  through  a  lengthy  speech  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Arthur  Trudeau.  chief  of  Army  research 
and  development,  in  which  the  general 
warned  of  an  era  d.irkened  by  the  sinister 
shadows     f  the  hamm-r  ar:d  sickiP   ' 

At  each  burst  of  applause  a^  Genera.  Tru- 
deau dlsciissed  tha  CotnmunLst  menace,  the 
two     Russian     colonels     applauded    politely 


along  wl'h  the  rest  of  ti.e  audience  T^ey 
occasionallv  made  qou«  as  General  Trudeau 
.>poke  of  h'>w  ti.e  Reds  c»ai  iC»^»ii  mloniLA- 
t»on  I  years  after  we  L.ave  it  ai^d  at.l.  beat 
u.^  '^1  'he  puiu;h." 

Colonels    L<obanov    and    T>Dvina    remained 
'hriugh     further    speeches    abotit    w^,Tp<->r;s 
.-urveillance  and  ctimmunlcatlona  equipment 
.vnd  air    ind  ground   vehicles 

Captalii  CSordon  was  the  first  ol  Uie  vlsltora 
to  return  yesterday  morning.  He  came  back 
for  his  third  visit  at  II  a.m.  and.  stiU  wear- 
ing the  badge  Identifying  him  aa  a  Polish 
Em.bessy  attach^,  retiirned  to  the  exhibits 
and   resumed   gathering   Information. 

GeneraJov  arrived  alone  abcxut  noon  yes- 
terday, still  wlthont  a  bodge,  and  went  on  a 
note-taking  tour  with  p>artlcular  emphaala 
on  models  of  the  Redatci>e,  Mercury,  acd 
Jupiter  vehicle*. 

Colonel  LobaiKjv  arrived  at  the  hotel  at 
1:30  pjn  .  yesterday  but  thla  time  he  wa« 
not  wearing  the  badge  which  had  cost  him 
a  dollar.  At  2  p.m.  he  went  to  a  lecture  on 
the  modem  training  of  the  baste  soldier 

Colonel  Tbvma  returned  at  2  20  pm.  and 
jolr>ed  Colonel  Lobanov  in  the  lecture  hall 
to  hear  a  dlsctuaion  of  leadership  training 
m  our  Army. 

The  four  reporters  from  Iron  Curtain 
countrtes  were  ordered  out  of  the  press 
credentials  headquarters  at  the  AUSA  con- 
vention by  Lt.  Col.  Arthur  Chatham.  Army 
liaison  ofllcer.  when  they  asked  to  register. 

Colonel  Chatham  conceded  the  action 
might  bring  reprisals  agalnat  American  re- 
porters attempting  to  cover  military  affairs 
m  the  Soviet  Union.  He  said,  however,  that 
the  AU.S.\  is  a  private  organisation  and  la 
entitled  to  set  its  own  ground  rulea 

Newsmen  recalled  that  laat  week,  when 
ca^uly  manufacturers  held  a  convention  and 
exhibit  In  the  same  exhibition  hall,  there 
were  strict   credential  requirements. 


RECOVETiY   OF   SPACE    CARsULE 

Mr  Kl-'ATINQ  Mr  Ptrsidcnt.,  I  shall 
speak.  veiTf'  briefly  on  another  subject. 
and  then  r  am  hopeful  we  can  reach  a 
vote  on  the  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  went  to  school 
and  studied  physics.  I  learned  that 
"what  goes  up,  must  come  down."  But 
for  the  last  couple  of  years  this  has  ap- 
paxently  not  been  true.  We  have  been 
shooting  things  up  into  outer  space  arvd 
they  have  not  come  down  at  all.  Some 
of  oui-  satellites  are  still  up  there,  I  am 
told.  But  now  at  least  we  seem  to  be 
getting  back  to  the  principles  of  physics 
as  I  studied  them.  Now,  at  lea^t,  some 
of  the  things  we  are  shooting  up  into 
space  are  coming  down  agairu  And  I 
for  one  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Seriously.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
Uj  take  Lhis  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  .^.ir  Force  on  its  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, anoUier  first  m  the  pioneering  his- 
torv-  of  .space  exploration.  Tiie  recovery 
of  a  300-pound  .space  capsule,  which  was 
ejected  from  a  Discoverer  satellite  ofl 
vhe  Hawaiian  Islands  late  yesterday, 
marks  a  very  important  lead  m  the  race 
to  .=;pace.  It  ha.s  taken  the  Air  Force  a 
year  and  a  half  to  reath  this  pouit. 
Perhaps  within  the  next  year  and  a  half 
ihpy  will  reach  the  point  of  sending  a 
nian  into  space  and  bringing  him  safely 
back  down  again. 

The  United  States  L>  rapidly  moving 
ahead  m  its  missiit-  anci  .s;>ace  protiram. 
The  recent  successful  Ann*?  of  the  Br- 
ians mis  :>,  as  well  as  yesterdays  suc- 


cess in  recoverfnir  tho  capsxile,  shows 
that  the  administration  programs,  mor- 
Ing  ahead  on  schetfule.  are  roai  anterin? 
that  this  country  will  hare  a  defense 
.second  to  none.  Sometimes  long  periods 
elapse  before  we  have  any  conspicuous 
breakthrough  of  arvy  sort.  Then,  all  of 
a  sudden,  the  pl&iminf:.  the  ingenuity, 
and  the  hard  work  which  ha.s  been  ex- 
pended starts  paying  their  dividends  in 
a  rush.  The  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  Army  all  come  up  with  something  at 
the  same  time.  The  events  of  the  last 
few  days  should  put  an  end  to  idle  po- 
litical caviling  at  Uie  defense  programs 
of  the  Ei-senhower  administration.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  while  some 
politicians  have  been  talking,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  working. 

Moreover,  there  Ls  no  intention  to  let 
down  for  1  minute  in  the  contmuing 
struggle  for  US  security  through  mili- 
tary superiority 

Every  breakthrough  calls  for  more  en- 
ergy expended  along  new  lines  As  the 
President  made  very  clear  In  his  mes- 
sage at  the  beginning  of  this  session,  new 
funds  will  be  called  for  and  new  con- 
struction will  take  place  whenever  Uie 
testing  results  justify  such  Increases. 
Sound  planmng  by  the  administration 
has  paid  far  greater  dividends  in  ac- 
tual accomplisliment  than  the  apporo- 
priatioa  of  unplanned  funds  by  those 
who  are  not  as  fully  aware  oC  the  real 
state  of  our  defense  needs  as  are  those 
who  have  studied  them  for  years  and  in- 
deed made  them  a  subject  of  llfelonf 
interest. 


F  AI R    LABOR    ."^  r  A .'  :   A  ^il )  >      AM  END  - 
WEN'IS   r.F    I960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <3  3758)  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1978.  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  In 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  In  activities  ailectlns 
commerce,  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  Is 
there  an  amendment  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Is  there  any  dis- 
position to  offer  an  amendment? 

Mr.  HTCKENLOOPER.  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

M.-  Holland.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cord, ng  to  some  list  that  is  on  the  table, 
I  understood  I  was  to  have  the  floor 
aiu-r  my  distinguished  fnend.  the  .senior 
Senator  f.  om  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI. 
If  lie  is  rea/ly  I  shall  gladly  yield  to  him. 
If  he  LS  nut.  I  shall  be  glad  to  proceed. 


19m 
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Mr  JAVIl'S  llie  Senator  is  kind  I 
have  already  told  one  of  the  altachfs 
that  I  am  not  quite  leady  t.o  proceed.  I 
would  [iieffT  tnat  tiic  .''^cMaior  go  ahead. 

Mr  KEATIVC;  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  yi»id  to  me'' 

Mr    HOLLAND      I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING  I  eave  the  Saoator 
from  Florida  tiie  impression  that  T  might 
be  5  or  10  minutes  longer  than  I  actually 
was  But  I  noticed  the  distiripii;.shf-d 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  i  Mr  Ken- 
nedy I  silting  in  the  Chamber  I  cut 
short  my  remarks  in  order  that  he  might 
have  the  opp<irt unity  to  raise  a  point 
about  an  amtndment.  because  I  agree 
with  him  that  wt-  should  proceed  with 
this  legislation  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

Both  of  us  knew  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Horida  had  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  wished  to  cooperate  com- 
pletely, a.s  I  always  try  to  do,  with  him 
and  with  my  distinguished  friend  from 
M  as.sa  c  h  u.^e  t  t.s 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  junior 
Senator  fiuni  N'f*  York  I  did  not  know 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Miis.sachusetts  I  Mr  Kennedy  I  had  raised 
ii.>  question  I  had  t>een  called  to  the 
telephone  Was  some  question  raised 
of  which  I  havf  not  heard' 

Ml  KEATING  I  said  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KiNNED^  1  had  made  an  inquiry 
He  had  not  be<  n  present,  and  he  made  an 
inquiry  as  tc  whether  there  was  an 
amendment  p<'nding  He  was  informed 
that  no  amendment  was  pending.  I  pre- 
siune  that  is  tae  reason  the  Senator  was 
sent  for. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  .so  far 
as  tlie  Senator  fium  P^londa  now  knows, 
there  is  no  amendment  t>efore  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senator  from  Florida  placed 
into  the  Reccrd  yesterday  his  amend- 
ment, which  he  will  propose  in  due  time. 
In  which  he  has  the  honor  to  be  joined 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr  Ellendeh  ! ,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FulbrichtI,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr  Hi  KrvroopER), 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  N'.vv  Hamp- 
shire IMr  Bridges  1. 

Mr  President,  I  expect  to  offer  for 
the  Senate's  consideration,  in  cospon- 
sorship  with  four  distinguished  Senators 
whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  ix-nding  measure.  S  3758. 
designated  as  amendment  '  8-10-60 — L." 
and  printed  in  the  Concressiow.^l  Rec- 
ord of  yesterday  at  pape  18238  column  2 

I  have  purposely  reframc-d  from  mak- 
ing any  address  up  to  this  time  with 
reference  to  the  amendment  or  other- 
wise, because  I  preferred  to  have  all 
Senators  who  are  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  make  such  remarks  a.s  they 
cared  t-o  make  on  the  bill  prior  t^  my 
making  any  presentation  whatever 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  which 
I  shall  offer  later,  and  wliich  is  printed 
in  the  Record  of  yesterday  as  I  have 
already  stated,  is  to  retain  the  present 
exemption  of  retail  and  service  estab- 
lishments in  accordance  with  the  inten- 
tion of  those  who  sponsored  and  helped 
secure  the  enactment  of  the  original  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act 


I  believe  I  can  establish  to  the  .satis- 
faction of  any  fair-mmded  per.son  that 
rather  thaii  being  in  accordance  with 
humanitarian  purposes  of  the  New  Deal 
sponsors,  as  such  purposes  are  preserved 
in  existing  law.  ihe  retail  and  .service 
provisions  of  llie  pending  bill  would  be 
a  betrayal  of  these  purpc-es 

Those  who  are  askt'^d  tr>  vote  for  this 
bill  should  realize  that  they  are  bemK 
asked  to  ro  much  further  than  the  con- 
ception of  this  law  embodied  m  the  New 
Deal.  The  New  Deal  spon-sors  of  the 
original  act  not  only  did  not  recom- 
mend that  Congress  attempt  to  apply 
this  law  to  local  retail  and  s<"rvice  busi- 
nesses; on  the  contrary  they  expressly 
recommended  and  urged  that  such  busi- 
nesses be  clearly  excluded  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law.  for  reasons  which 
they  clearly  stated  and  which  are  equally 
persuasive  at  this  time,  and  equally  de- 
mand the  same  exemption  as  was  then 
intended. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
retain  the  present  retail  and  service  es- 
tablishments' exemptions,  which,  in  my 
opimon,  are  basically  sound  and  should 
not  be  altered.  The  following  are  these 
provisions  of  section  IS^ai  of  the  wa^e- 
hour  law  which  contain  the  retail- 
service  exemptions  and  winch  my 
amendment  will  fully  preserve: 

(2)  Any  employee  employed  by  any  retail 
or  service  establishment,  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  which  establishment's  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  is 
made  within  the  State  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment la  located.  A  "retail  or  service  es- 
tablishment" Bhall  mean  an  establishment 
75  per  centum  of  whose  annual  dollar  volume 
of  sales  of  goods  or  services  <  or  of  both )  Is 
not  for  resale  and  Is  recognized  as  retail 
sales  or  services  In  the  particular  Industry; 
or  (3  I  any  employee  employed  by  any  estab- 
lishment engaged  In  laundering,  cleaning,  or 
repairing  clothing  cm-  fabrics  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  which  establishment  s  annual 
dollar  volume  of  Rales  of  such  services  Is 
made  within  the  State  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment U  located:  Provided,  That  76  per 
centum  of  such  establishment's  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  sales  of  such  ser\  Ices  Is  made 
to  customers  who  are  not  engaged  in  a 
mining,  manufacturing,  transportation,  or 
communlcatloms  business 

Since  time  and  events  have  taken  their 
toll  here  in  the  Senate,  there  are  only  a 
few  Members  of  the  present  Fenate  who 
participated  in  the  1938  debate  which 
led  to  the  enactment  of  the  original  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  am  happy,  however,  that  one  of  those 
original  Members  of  the  Senate  who  was 
then  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
handled  the  matter,  and  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  which  worked  out  the 
final  form  of  the  bill,  still  retains  hi.s  seat 
in  the  Senate  and  is  one  of  our  most 
active  and  aggressive  and  useful  Mem- 
bers. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  !Mr  Ellendfr". 
who  has  honored  me  by  joining  ;n  the 
amendment  which  we  will  present  in  due 
time 

Less  than  half  of  us  participated  as 
Senators  m  tlie  ma.' or  revision  of  that 
act  in  1949  .Assummp  that  there  are 
some  of  us  who  have  not  had  the  time  to 
review  the  history  of  this  act  as  it  ap- 
plies to  retail  and  service  establishments. 
I  beg  the  Senators'   indulgence  while  I 


quickly  summarize  some  of  the  pertinent 
facts  underl}  mt;  the  present  retail  and 
service  exerr.  ptions  to  the  Fa:r  Labo: 
Standards  .Ai  t  as  adopted  m  1949 

On  May  2'-  1937  President  Ro<'sevelt 
sent  a  m^'.ssa  ie  to  the  75th  Coneress  re- 
qut*st:r.'-'  :h(  enactment  of  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  hour  letii.slation  for 
tho.se  "who  Oil  m  factories  "  He  also 
stated : 

And  so  to  protect  the  lundamental  In- 
terests of  fre«  labor  and  a  free  people  we 
propose  that  o  ily  goods  which  have  been  pro- 
duced under  ondltlons  which  meet  t.he  min- 
imum standaids  of  free  labor  fhal'.  be  ad- 
mitted to  lnt(  rstate  commerce  Goods  pro- 
duced under  conditions  which  do  not  meet 
rudimentary  t'tandards  ol  decency  should  be 
regarded  as  contraband  and  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  pollute  the  channels  of  Inter- 
state trade. 

Thus,  twice  in  this  leadoff  paragraph 
in  his  references  to  interstate  commerce 
and  interstate  trade.  President  Roosevelt 
made  it  clear  that  he  based  liis  approach 
upon  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution 

I  continue  quoting  from  President 
Roosevelt : 

Although  a  goodly  portion  of  the  goods  of 
American  Industry  move  In  interstate  com- 
merce and  wl.l  be  covered  by  the  legislation 
which  we  rect  nunend,  there  are  many  purely 
local  pursuits  and  services  which  no  Federal 
legislation  cat  effectively  cover. 

I  shall  reiead  that  part  of  the  state- 
ment which  IS  so  applicable  to  the  pres- 
ent effort.    President  Roosevelt  said : 

There  are  many  purely  local  pursuits  and 
services  which  no  Federal  legislation  can 
effectively  co  cr 

I  noted  w  th  intere.st  and  with  appre- 
ciation the  fact  that  the  distinpuished 
junior  Sena'or  from  Ohio  !  Mr  Yottnc 
in  his  add:  ess  earlier  this  afternoon 
quoted  former  President  Roosevelt  as 
having  said  that  this  legislation  was  the 
keystone  of  li'.s  labor  program  I  wish 
to  couple  th.it  statement  with  the  state- 
ments which  President  Roosevelt  made 
in  his  messige  and  which  I  have  .-ust 
quoted,  shcwmp  us  very  clearly  ihat 
President  R  wseveli  considered  this  leg- 
islation not  only  a.s  the  keystone  of  his 
proeram  but  as  such  keystone  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  asking  for  the  exemp- 
tion of  local  pursuits  and  local  services. 
which,  he  :.aid.  no  Federal  lecislation 
could  effectively  cover. 

STATEMFNT    BT    SENATOK     PI  Af  K 

The  Sena'ior  who  handled  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor  is  now  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
I'nited  Sta-.es.  Mr.  Justice  Black.  In 
betiinning  the  consideration  of  ihe  bill 
m  the  Senate.  Senator  Black  said: 

It  provides  a  method  of  obtaining  the 
objective  of  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
w  irking  hours  in  industries  throughout  the 
Nation  whlCii  engage  In  the  transportation 
of  their  gr»ols  in  Interstate  commerce  It 
Is  not  intended  to.  and  does  not  attempt  to 
provide  by  Federal  leelslation  the  fixing  of 
m.lnlmum  wages  and  maximum  hours  of 
empLoyment  In  all  the  varied  peculiarly  local 
business  uni'.s  of  the  Nation. 

So  stated  then  Senator  Bl£ick  m  open- 
ing the  argument  in  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  in  1938. 


I 
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I  continue  to  quote  from  Senator 
Black . 

So  the  bill,  lr.srf\r  ris  It  relates  to  maxi- 
mum hours  of  empltivment  and  minimum 
was;es.  is  limited,  except  to  the  small  extent 
I  have  heretofore  ir.dira'ed  (sec  Btai.  sum- 
marized above  in  prtr  4  l)(b))  to  goods 
which  are  artu:i'.;y  :n,^:.u:  ictured  for  trans- 
portation ai.cl  d."  •.r.i:,-,>.  r;ed  In  Interstate 
commerce  We.  thereijre.  eliminate  In  the 
beginning  any  idea  that  this  is  an  effort  to 
regulate  wages  and  hours  In  the  various 
service  employments  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  reason  fur  ih;s  limitation,  said 
Senator  Blacic  m  his  later  argument,  was 
twofold:  First,  because  the  bill  "rests 
squarely  upon  the  interstate  commerce 
clause""  of  the  Constitution,  and.  second. 
becau.se  it  was  the  prevaiLng,  if  not 
unanimous,  sentiment  of  the  committee 
that — and  I  quote  Senator  Black; 

Businesses  cf  a  purely  local  type  which 
eerve  a  particular  community,  and  which  do 
not  send  their  products  Into  the  streams  of 
Interstate  commerce,  can  be  better  regulated 
by  the  laws  oi  tiie  communities  and  of  the 
States  in  which  the  business  units  operat*. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
philosophy  of  this  act  could  have  been 
more  clearly  stated  as  beins;  based  upon 
the  interstate  commerce  clause  and  as 
beins  intentionally  kept  away  from  any 
application  to  businesses  that  operated 
v.ithin  State  lines  than  is  shown  by  these 
preliminary  statements  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  by  Senator  Black  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  a  bill  which 
became,  by  pas.sa?e  by  Congress  and  ap- 
proval by  the  President,  the  wage  and 
hour  law 

Mr  Presicir  n:  .-.uch  was  the  handling 
in  the  Senate  and  by  the  message  of  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States. 

STATEMENT    OF    CO MCR CSS M .A iV    CELLER 

Of  course,  the  measure  was  also  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
think  it  is  of  special  interest  to  consider 
the  collo<iu:es  which  took  place  on  that 
bill  in  the  House,  because  the  House  saw. 
even  more  pointedly,  the  need  not  only 
for  the  exclusion  from  the  law  of  intra- 
state business  and  service  organizations, 
but  also  the  wisdom  for  such  e.xclusion. 

When  the  original  bill  was  debated  in 
the  House  in  1938  Repr»^sentative  Cel- 
LER.  of  New  York,  now  cha.rman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  offered  the 
amendment  which  was  the  basic  draft  of 
the  e.xerr^.ption  included  m  the  origmal 
law.  Notwithstajiding  that  the  House 
had  been  assured  by  Mrs.  Norton,  then 
the  disting^uished  chairman  of  the  House 
Labor  Comn^.ittee,  that  the  law  would 
not  be  applied  to  the  retail  and  service 
trades  because  they  were  not  sufficiently 
related  to  the  stream  of  interstate  com- 
merce. Mr  Cellfr  insisted  upon  his 
amendment.     He  stated: 

rwssolve  all  doubt,  dispel  all  chance  of  mls- 
Ir.terpretatlon,  accept  it  [his  amendment] 
a.id  then  retail  dry  goods,  retail  butchering. 
grocers,  retail  clothing  stores,  department 
s*. 'res  will  ail  be  exempt. 

Mrs   Norton  responded: 

I  think  this  amendment  will  not  weaien 
our  bill  but  -s-;::  In  fact,  strengthen  l*. 
Therefore,  I  ask  the  committee  to  stand  with 
us  in  accepting  this  amendment. 

The  Celler  amendment,  having  been 
accepted  by  the  committee,  was  passed 


by  the  Ho'xse  and  with  certain  changes, 
not  material  here,  was  retained  by  the 
conference  comm.ttee  and  was  in  'he  biU 
as  finally  enacted  by  Congress  in  1938, 
which  exempted,  m  the.se  words: 

Any  employee  engaged  in  any  rptall  or 
service  establishment  the  greater  part  of 
whose  selling  or  servicing  U  In  Intrastate 
commerce. 

The  original  reasons,  as  shown  by  the 
debates  and  the  records  of  the  hearings, 
for  exempting  retail  and  service  estab- 
lishments were  three  in  number.  I  ask 
Senators  to  follow  these  closely: 

First.  The  fact  that  complete  reliance 
must  be  placed  on  the  Interstate  com- 
merce clause;  and  that  it  was  only  by 
and  through  the  operation  of  that  clause 
that  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  only  by  remaining  within 
the  jiirisdiction  of  that  clause  that  the 
bill  could  remain  on  safe  ground. 

Second.  That  there  were  wide  varia- 
tions in  wage  scales  and  hours  of  work 
in  these  particular  establishments,  that 
is,  retail  and  service  establishments, 
and. 

Third.  That  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  enforcing  Federal  wage-and-hour 
regulations  in  local  business. 

In  the  course  of  his  presentation.  Sen- 
ator Black  sought  occasion  to  bring  into 
the  Record  and  to  state  in  the  Record — 
though  I  shall  not  quote  him  now  in 
full — the  fact  that  in  the  attempt  at  en- 
forcement of  NRA — both  the  law.  and 
the  regulations  thereunder — it  had  been 
found  a  hopeless  task  to  enforce  na- 
tionwide reeulations  against  local  busi- 
nesses in  the  classes  mentioned  as  to 
which  conditions  were  so  completely 
variable  In  the  various  States  of  the  Na- 
tion and  in  the  various  communities 
within  any  Stat*' 

It  IS  plain  from  the  history  and  lan- 
puaire  of  the  exemption  that  Congress 
intended  to  exempt  two  types  of  estab- 
lishments. First,  retail  establishments; 
second,  service  establishments.  The  re- 
tail establishment  is  the  establishment 
selling  goods.  The  service  establish- 
ment is  the  one  rendering  service,  such 
as  the  hotel,  laundry,  restaurant,  the 
repair  garage,  and  the  beauty  parlor. 
Of  course,  some  establishments  both  sell 
goods  and  render  services,  such  as  a 
hotel,  which  provides  lodging  and  also 
sells  food. 

— S*^\jenyears  later,  in  1949 — and  that 
was  the  timeNthen  the  familiarity  of  the 
Senator  from  Horida  with  this  subject 
matter  began — Cor\gress  was  confronted 
with  almost  the  identical  issue  we  are 
discussing  here  today.  In  the  11  inter- 
vening years  between  1938  and  1949,  the 
retail  exemption  contained  in  the  1938 
Act  has  been  virtually  nullified  through 
administrative  Interpretations  and  court 
decisions.  The  Administrator  himself, 
in  his  1948  annual  report  to  Congress, 
conceded  that  Supreme  Court  decisions 
had  virtually  destroyed  the  exemption 
for  all  retail  and  service  establishments, 
and  that  such  decisions  cast  consider- 
able doubt  upon  the  application  of  the 
exemption  to  any  retail  or  service  es- 
tablishment. The  question  before  the 
81st  Congress  in  1949  was  whether  to 
give  legislative  approval  to  the  admin- 
istrative Interpretations  and  the  court 
decisions,  or  to  reaffirm  in  clearer  words 


the  original  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  never  in- 
teiuied  to  apply  to  retail  and  service 
establishments. 

Mr.  President,  history  is  repeating  it- 
self today.  The  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  in  1949  proposed  to 
the  Senate,  as  it  dors  now.  that  the  orig- 
inal philosophy  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  and  its  Justification  on  the 
basis  of  the  commerce  clause  be  aban- 
doned and  be  replaced  by  extension  of 
its  coverage  to  the  farthest  reaches  of 
purely  local  business.  In  1949,  the  Sen- 
ate completely  rejected,  as  I  urge  the 
Senate  now  to  reject,  such  an  unwar- 
ranted and  unsound  abandonment  of 
the  original  basis  and  purpose  of  this 
law. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  at  that  time 
was  by  a  vote  of  better  than  2  to  1. 
after  a  very  full  and  thorough  debate 
on  the  subject.  The  result  was  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered at  that  time,  and  in  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  Joined  by  two  of  the 
Senators  who  join  with  me  now,  and  by 
two  Senators  who,  unfortunately,  are  no 
longer  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress in  1949  w.^re  extensive  and  thor- 
ough and  this  question  was  lnten.sively 
analyzed  and  reviewed.  Many  of  those 
who  participated  In  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  now  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  I  think  they  will 
agree  that  no  subject  ever  received  more 
careful  consideration. 

In  looking  back  over  the  1949  debate 
in  the  House,  I  note  with  interest  that 
Representative  Celler.  who  participated 
in  the  debate,  in  the  11  intervening  years 
found  no  reason  to  change  his  original 
position  on  the  retail  exemption.  He  re- 
iterated his  position  In  the  debate  in 
1949 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  this 
l-ssue.  along  with  others,  was  determined 
on  a  motion  to  substitute  the  so-called 
Lucas  bill  for  the  so-called  Leslnski  bill. 
The  teller  vote  on  the  substitute  was  211 
■yeas  ■  against  140  "nays."  On  the  roll- 
call  for  the  final  passage  of  the  so-called 
Lucas  bill,  the  vote  was  225  to  181 — 
Congressional  Record,  volume  95.  part 

8.  page  11228. 

In  the  Senate  the  issue  was  more 
closely  drawn.  On  an  amendment  in- 
volving only  the  retail  and  service  ex- 
emption, the  amendment  was  carried  by 
a  vote  of  50  to  23 — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  95,  part  9,  page  12520.  One 
of  the  highlights  of  the  Senate  debate 
was  a  colloquy  between  the  late  Senator 
Taft  and  my  then  colleague,  the  then 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  Mr  Pepper. 
I  think  every  Member  >f  this  body  who 
did  not  hear  that  colloquy  should  take 
the  tune  to  read  it.  It  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  95.  part 

9,  pages  12515-12517.  Apart  from  any 
question  of  ability  of  retailers  to  pay  a 
proposed  minimum  wage.  Senator  Taft 
said: 

The  problem  U,  how  far  doea  the  Federal 
Government  hare  any  jtirladlctlon  or  right 
or  propriety  In  trying  to  reruiate  the  wages 
ot.  people  who  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
Interstate  commerce,  or  those  who,  we  think, 
should  not  be  Included  In  Interstate  com- 
mieroe? 
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We  are  not  obliged  to  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Supreme  Court  may  be  right  or 
they  may  be  wrong  in  their  gra<lual  exten- 
sion of  the  concept  of  interstate  commerce 
to  point  wher'  .:  .scti;..-  to  Include  every- 
body In  the  Vuite<;  Kt^ites,  no  matter  what 
he  Is  doing,  because  In  s'-me  way  his  activity 
has  some  slight  effect  on  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Congreas  Itself  has  frequently  uzKlertalLen 
to  determine  wliat  is  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  even  If  It 
were  conslltutionally  poeslblc.  It  Is  to  my 
mind  exceedingly  unwise  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  to  go  t>cyond  Inter- 
state commerce  In  economic  matters,  and 
try  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  communities 
and  States  who  have  particular  local  prob- 
lems, who  are  cloeer  to  those  problems,  and 
who  are  mure  Inclined  and  more  able  to 
deal  Justly  and  correctly  with  the  problems 
which  they  have  to  meet. 

Later  in  his  statement  Senator  Taft 
said: 

So  far  as  the  pending  amendment  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  no  more  than  a  reafllrmatlon  of 
the  IntenUon  of  Congress  In  1938  Both  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  Mr  Oonnell,  and  I, 
who  filed  the  supplemental  statement  which 
win  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  report,  felt 
very  strongly  that  we  were  not  In  any  way 
extending  the  exemption.  We  are  simply 
reaffirming  the  poattton  the  Senate  has 
taken  heretofore. 

And  Senator  Taft  concluded: 

Mr  President.  I  submit  to  the  Senate  that 
we  should  not  encourage  and  permit  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  concept  of  Inter- 
state commerce  to  cover  all  retail  establish- 
ments, to  cover  all  service  establishments. 
to  cover  all  service  establishments  such  as 
laundries,  or  to  cover  all  hotels  •  •  •  If 
we  do  not  want  to  have  the  whole  concept 
of  local  and  Intrastate  commerce  finally 
eliminated,  then  I  believe  we  ought  to  adopt 
the  amendment  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished   Junior   Senator    from    Florida    |Mr 

HOLL*>rD|  . 

Mr.   President,   by    a    .sLiange   coinci- 
dence, the  question  of  retail  exemption 
Is  again  before  this  body  after  a  second 
11 -year    period      By    a   further   strange 
coincidence,   it    comes   up   in   the   same 
month — August — as     the     one     during 
which    the    last   debate    took    place — in 
August  of  1949.     The  committee  report 
again  this  year    as  it  did  in  1949,  would 
in   effect  assert   a  justification   for   ex- 
tending  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  Na- 
tion     Even  though  they  would  have  one 
believe  they  only  intend  to  apply  it  to 
the  largest  retail  and  service  establish- 
ments. I  tlilnk  we  shall  be  able  to  prove 
that  is  neither  their  immediate  nor  ulti- 
mate objective      If  there  is  any  doubt  In 
your  mind,  on  this  matter.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  that  you  read  the  first  sentence 
on  page  30  of  the  majority  report.    Here 
the  majority  boldly  states  that  they  have 
"deliberately  chosen   a  broad  statutory 
base  to  bring  these  enterprises  within  the 
scope  of  the  act."    The  majority  report's 
reference  Is  to  section  3is)  which  defines 
an  activity   affecting   commerce   to  in- 
clude "any  activity,  business,  or  industry 
in  commerce  or  necessary  to  commerce 
or  the  production  of  goods  for.  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  in.  commerct 

This  bill  Is  one  of  the  instrumenti.  ex- 
pressing the  philosophy  of  those  who  are 
in  favor  of  big.  all-inclusive  Federal 
Government.    Its  provisions  are  not  the 


ultimate  they  ha\  c  in  mind  It  is  ob- 
vious, and  some  of  them  frankly  state, 
that  they  intend  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
coverage  of  local  retail  and  service 
busmesses  so  a.s  to  take  m  virtually  all 
such  busin'^s.sps 

For  example,  m  tins  very  debate  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  stated  yes- 
terday, as  rep>orted  on  page  16177  of  the 
Congressional  Record; 

The  original  bill  which  we  introduced 
would  have  covered  some  7  to  "'^  million. 
In  my  Judgment,  there  are  at  lea«t  a  min- 
imum of  11  million  employees  that  ought  to 
be  covered.  In  the  very  near  future,  who  are 
not  now  covered:  and.  In  round  numbers. 
there  are  eome  22  million  workers  in  this 
country  that  fail  within  the  coverage  of  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  who 
are  not  covered,  but  who.  I  hope,  will  be 
covered  In  the  next  few  years. 

I  should  like  to  empha-size.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  this  bill  would  produce  so 
complete  a  change  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  act  as  to  enable  its  proponents  here- 
after, by  very  simple  amendments  m 
succeeding  Congresses,  to  go  vastly 
farther  in  extending  the  act's  coverage 
of  local  retail  and  service  busine.sses 
and  services,  and  indeed.  u>  make  it  all 
embracing.  Those  who  are  being  asked 
to  vote  for  this  bill  should  realize  that 
this  is  what  it  implies  and  promises  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is  whether 
it  is  wise  to  depart  from  the  standaids 
set  down  in  1938  and  reaffirmed  in  194y. 
and  whether  the  very  stroiig  arguments 
then  made  by  those  who  ctitainJy  were 
regarded  as  among  the  most  liberal  peo- 
ple we  have  ever  had.  which  arguments 
then  prevailed,  and  prevented  the  exten- 
sion of  this  measure  to  retail  and  serv- 
ice businesses  within  the  States,  are  still 
being  made  and  a'e  still  as  compelling  as 
they  were  then. 

It  is  my  humble  and  my  very  sincere 
judgment  that  those  arguments  not  only 
are  present  now.  but  prevail  now  to  an 
even  greater  extent,  if  possible,  than 
they  did  then,  because  we  have  come  to 
a  time  when  the  activities  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Federal  Government  have 
become  so  vastly  enlargc-d.  when  we.  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  have  respon- 
sibilities which  extend  into  every  corner 
of  the  globe — responsibilities  which  we 
realize  and  recognize,  and  are  seeking  to 
fulfill;  when  the  scope  of  our  business 
activities,  even  the  size  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  the  scope  of  our  State  struc- 
ture— extending  now  to  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii— have  become  so  much  greater  than 
they  were  at  that  time;  and  when  we 
are  not  doing,  federally,  the  good,  effi- 
cient, effective  job  which  every  one  of  us 
would  like  to  do.  and  which  most  of  us 
believe  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  grown  too  large  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  more  to  look  after  than 
we  can  look  after  well. 

Mr.  President,  that  argument  is  added 
to  the  argtunents  which  were  presented 
by  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1938  and  by  the 
then  distinguished  Senator  Black,  who 
led  the  debate-  and  by  the  then  and  still 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House  of 
liepresentatives.  Representative  Celler, 
of  New  York.,  who  participated  actively 
in  the  debates  in  1938  and  in  1949. 


Mr  President,  the  question  is  one 
which  is  both  constitutional — that  is  to 
say.  a  legal  question— and  practical,  ad- 
dressed t-o  the  wisdom  and  the  judg.iirnt 
of  this  Congress  and  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

So  far  as  the  constitul.onal  question 
is  concerned,  Mr.  Presidt-nt.  all  of  us 
know  that  the  Supreme  Court  has.  by  its 
interpretative  decisions,  so  construed  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  that  now,  .n 
some  fields — although  it  has  never  been 
done  in  this  field — the  jurisdiction  of  cer- 
tain acts,  notably,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  has  been  extended  to 
places,  areas,  and  industries  which  the 
Court  has  held  merely  affect  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  President,  this  effort  is  an  effort, 
so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  to  adopt 
that  reasoning,  to  adopt  that  philosophy, 
to  give  it  the  sanction  and  the  blessmg  of 
a  majority,  too.  of  the  Senate  and  Uie 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  the  approving  sigiiature  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

For  one.  while,  if  I  were  sitting  as  a 
judge,  I  would  be  bound  to  loliow  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  at  least  m  the  field  where 
it  applied,  and  while,  if  I  weie  practicing 
law.  I  would  have  to  give  most  carelai 
attention  to  it.  however,  in  the  Seriate  if 
the  United  States  I  deem  it  to  be  both 
my  duty  and  respcinsibility  w  real!irm. 
when  I  think  it  requues  reaifirmaUun. 
the  mcamng  cf  tlie  Constitution,  m 
which  I  suicerely  and  prof  oui:diy  believe, 
and  at  least  let  it  stand  at  that,  until  the 
Supreme  Court  get';  t-o  tr.ai  decjaration. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  no  assurance 
what  the  Supreme  Court  would  rule  m 
this  matter  as  a  general  matter:  and.  :n 
particular.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
President  and  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  there  ;s  no  a.ssur- 
ance  what  the  Supreme  Court  w ould  rule 
in  any  particular  case,  in  the  myr.ad.  in 
the  thousands,  in  the  hundred.s  of  thou- 
sands of  different  cases,  under  dlflerent 
sets  of  facts,  which  could  be  brought  in 
for  determination  finally  as  to  whether 
the  acts  m  the  cases  affected  inter.'-tate 
commerce.  I  think  the  Court  would,  of 
course,  rule  that  such  activities  would 
have  to  substaniialiy  affect  interstate 
commerce.  becaui>e  it  would  be  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  the  Court  would  ever 
rule  that  anythin::  b  -ss  than  a  substantial 
effect  upon  intprotate  commerce  would  at 
all  i>ermit  the  inclusirm  of  anything  not 
directly  m  the  ch.annel  of  interstate 
commerce  within  the  protection  and 
coverage  of  the  commerce  clause. 

I  think  not  only  is  it  true  that  we 
have  a  duty  to  stand  up  for  what  we 
think  the  Constitution  means — and  ve 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  in  a  field 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
ruled — but  we  al.so  liave  a  responsibility 
m  that  regard  Aiid  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned .so  profoundly  do  I  believe  that 
It  IS  not  in  the  national  interest,  and 
not  within  the  purs'iew  of  the  meaning 
of  Uie  Constitution,  that  that  clause  can 
be  so  ."^tretchf^d  as  t-o  cover  any  activity, 
or  any  business  which  in  the  slightest 
affects  interstate  commerce,  that  I  do 
not  want  to  set  up   a  structure  under 
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which  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  in- 
vited to  hold  that  even  the  remotest  ef- 
fect upon  interstate  commerce  would  be 
such  ai  to  permit  the  extension  of  their 
'  present  interpretation  of  what  the  Con- 
stitution means  to  the  business  people 
of  this  Nation, 

Mr.  President.  I  di^jress  at  this  time 
Ions  enough  to  say  that  there  could  not 
be  anything  more  uncertain,  there  could 
not  be  any  legislation  more  uncertain, 
in  Its  final  effect  upon  many  businesses 
in  the  United  States — many  of  them 
small  businesses,  some  of  them  large 
businesses — than  to  apply  this  kind  of 
philosophy  to  business  generally. 

Speakin'^  only  for  myself,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  passage 
of  a  law  which  makes  possible  an  at- 
tenuated and  I  think  unreasonable  in- 
terpretation and  application  of  th.?  in- 
terstate commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution 

So  much  for  the  '.e>-;al  phases  of  the 
matter.  Mr  President,  in  which  I  think 
we  have  a  distinct  responsibility  which 
wf  should  not  evade 

But  let  us  come  back  to  the  practical 
questions  which  were  raised  at  that 
time,  and  which  I  think  are  still  equally 
applicable,  and  which  I  think  should 
at  this  time  be  even  more  carefully  con- 
sidered than  they  were  then. 

The  second  of  the  two  reasons  recited 
by  Senator  Black,  and  freely  mentioned 
on  the  flrx>r  at  the  time,  was  that  there 
were  such  wide  variations  in  wage  scales 
and  hours  of  work  in  particular  estab- 
lishmentc;  coming  under  the  general 
classification,  of  retail  trade  and  service 
establishments  that  it  was  impractical 
to  try  to  mt'Hsure  them  all  by  one  stand- 
ard 

Mr  Pre.=.iden:.  I  shall  not  have  to 
elaborate  upon  that  point.  Not  only 
does  the  mequality  in  responsibility  of 
the  worker,  m  degree  of  the  skill  re- 
quired of  the  worker  exist  in  every  place 
where  these  many,  many  industries 
which  we  could  mention  are  found,  but 
the  difference  between  customs  and 
practices  a-s  to  hours,  between  customs 
and  practices  as  to  waces,  between  the 
cost  of  living  as  to  our  citizens  in  the 
remote  partes  of  the  Nation,  one  from  the 
other,  makes  it  particularly  necessary 
that  we  give  great  rei;ard  to  the  second 
reason  asserted  by  Senator  Black,  which 
was  that  the  variations  in  wage  scales 
and  hours  of  work  in  these  classes  of 
establishments — that  is.  retail  and  serv- 
ice establishment.s — were  so  great  in  var- 
iio\is  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  even  es- 
'sentially  among  themselves  in  the  same 
place,  as  to  not  make  them  susceptible 
of  being  placed  under  a  single  standard 
with  equity  and  fairness  and  justice  to 
either   employers   or  employees. 

The  third  ground  asserted  at  that  time 
bv  Senator  Black  was  that  there  was 
great  difficulty  m  enforcing  Federal  wage 
and  hour  re^ulation.s  in  local  businesses 
on  any  equitable  basis.  He  referred  to 
the  experience  under  the  Blue  Eagle 
setup,  the  NRA  He  referred  to  other 
attempts  that  had  been  made,  and  stated 
what  was  well  known  at  that  time,  and 
which  I  think  will  be  recollected  by  most 
of  us  as  being  established  in  that  expe- 
rience— that  It  was  completely  impossi- 
ble to  erJorce.  in  a  fair  way.  regulations 


or  standards  applied  to  all  the  varied 
practices  and  customs  and  hours  and 
wage  rates  m  the  multifarious  retail  busi- 
nesses and  service  establishments  of  this 
Nation. 

I  think  that  argument  is  more  Impres- 
sive now  than  it  was  then,  because  we 
have  had  since  that  time — and  I  want 
to  call  particular  attention  to  this  par- 
ticular fact — a  course  of  dealing  which 
has  been  adopted  by  28  or  29  States. 
My  distinguished  friend  from  Arizona 
placed  the  list  in  the  Record  yesterday 
in  his  able  argument,  for  which  I  com- 
mend him  highly.  In  those  28  or  29 
States  an  effort  has  been  made  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  problem,  and  they  have 
done  so  in  a  way  that  commended  itself 
to  the  judgment  of  the  legislators  chosen 
by  the  very  people  who  were  afTected. 
and  who  could  be  replaced,  generally,  on 
a  2 -year  basis.  Those  bases  also  had  to 
be  approved  by  the  Governors  of  those 
States,  who  were  selected  by  the  people 
of  the  States. 

In  that  matter,  the  Senator  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
two  States  which  have  the  same  identi- 
cal provisions  in  this  field,  showing  so 
clearly,  first,  that  there  is  a  matter  of 
wisdom,  judgment,  and  discretion  in- 
volved: and.  second,  that  there  are  great 
variations  as  to  the  weight  of  the  various 
problems  in  the  States  of  the  Union 

When  we  debated  this  matter  in  1949, 
I  remember  contrasting  the  wage  and 
hour  laws  of  certain  adjoining  States, 
for  instance,  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire,  and  noting  for 
the  Record  at  that  time  the  great  vari- 
ance between  the  standards  which  had 
been  approved  under  the  judgment  and 
discretion  of  the  legislators  of  those  two 
very  fine  and  very  prudent  States,  which 
are  separated  only  by  a  line  in  our  fine 
New  England  area. 

I  remember  comparing  the  laws  of 
two  of  our  Midwestern  States,  in  which 
it  also  appeared  that  judgment  had  been 
sufHciently  different  as  to  result  in  a  dif- 
ferent handling  of  this  problem  between 
the  people  who  were  employed  in  one 
State  and  those  who  were  employed  in 
another  State  right  across  the  line,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  problems 
which  had  been  seen  by  the  legislators, 
and  which  commended  themselves  to  the 
discretion  ana  judgment  of  those  legis- 
lators, chosen  by  the  people  of  the  re- 
spective States,  in  a  different  way,  so 
that  the  laws  reflected  a  different  con- 
clusion. 

Mr,  GOLDVVATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  yield  gladly  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER,  I  merely  wanted 
to  ELSk  a  question  at  this  point. 

The  Senator  has  raised,  very  properly. 
the  question  of  the  right  of  a  State  to 
legislate  in  this  field.  I  find  myself  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  Senator. 
I  believe  a  list  of  some  29  States  was 
placed  in  the  Record  yesterday,  to  show 
the  States  which  have  minimum  wage 
requirements  to  a  varying  degree  Sur- 
prisingly, Alaska,  as  I  recall,  had  the 
highest  minimum  wage,  the  same 
amount  proposed  in  the  pending  bill 
namely.  $1  25. 


Mr  HOL1.AND  May  I  interrupt  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND  In  the  Ust.  which  I 
believe  was  for  1957  or  1958.  there  was 
shown  a  $1.25  minimum  for  Alaska  A 
copy  of  a  later  bill  from  Alaska,  which 
was  shown  to  me  this  morning,  shows 
that  because  of  the  high  living  costs  and 
because  of  the  pressure  of  the  problem, 
the  judgment  of  the  legislators  and  of 
the  Governor  of  Ala.ska  has  been  re- 
flected in  a  $1.50  minimum  wage,  which 
indicates,  clearer  than  any  words  of  any 
observer  at  this  distance  could,  that  the 
local  legislators  know  how  to  judge  local 
questions  and  should  be  trusted  to  do  so. 

Mr  GOLDWATER,  The  Senator  Is 
absolutely  correct  If  there  Is  any  va- 
lidity to  the  argument  contained  m  the 
States  rights  approach,  then  certainly  It 
is  shown  in  this  particular  example. 
Alaska,  with  its  relatively  high  living 
costs,  has  chosen  a  higher  figure  than 
the  new  Federal  law  would  provide.  I 
think  this  Is  a  good  example  of  where 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  know 
enough  about  all  the  SUtes  to  legislate 
for  them,  even  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  the  right  to  do  so,  which  1 
contend  it  does  not  have  Since  the 
States  did  not  turn  over  this  right  to 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States  re- 
tain the  right  to  legislate  In  this  field. 

Is  It  the  Senator's  feeling  that  If  the 
bill  we  are  now  discussing,  8  3758, 
should  become  a  law.  section  3<s  ' ,  which 
I  shall  read,  a.s  follows:  ••Activity  af- 
fecting commerce'  includes  any  activity, 
business,  or  industry  in  commerce  or 
necessary  to  commerce  or  to  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for,  or  the  distribution  of 
goods  In  commerce."  Is  such  that  It 
would  preempt  the  States'  right  to  leg- 
islate In  this  field ^ 

Mr  HOLLAND  There  Is  certainly  a 
grave  question  as  to  whether  that 
would  preempt  the  field.  Judging  from 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  notably  In  the  Wisconsin  case.  I 
fear  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  hold 
that  since  Congress  employed  language 
which  is  so  wide  and  so  uncertain.  In  a 
law  enacted  to  cover  this  field,  therefore 
the  Federal  Government  claimed  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction.  I  fear  that  such  would 
be  the  case, 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  my  friend  to  another  inter- 
esting fact.  I  mention  it  to  the  Senator 
because  he  is  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States. 

If  we  assume  that  employees  In  single 
stores  would  not  be  covered  by  the  Ken- 
nedy bill,  this  would  mean  that  about  14 
percent  of  all  the  full-time  employees  in 
the  South  would  be  directly  affected  by 
the  bill.  This  is  a  bill  written  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  which  does  not  take  into 
consideration  any  of  the  situations  which 
might  prevail  In  a  particular  section  of 
the  country,  such  as  the  South. 

I  feel,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  that  a  far 
greater  danger  than  the  extension  of  the 
coverage  or  the  amount  of  money  In- 
volved is  the  philosophy  Involved  in  the 
new  approach  to  the  commerce  defini- 
tion, which  is  'activity  affecting  com- 
merce." 
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As  wa.s  statt'd  ye.sterday,  this  comes 
about  through  the  very  liberal  and 
broadening  deci.-^-ion.s  of  the  .'^^upreme 
Court  in  the  field  of  labor  Some  of  our 
colleagues  will  artrue,  'Weil,  !t  is  m  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  therefore. 
It  can  be  in  anything  else."  I  suggest 
that  applying  this  concept  t<j  the  labor- 
management  law.  which  confines  the 
effect  of  the  Gi'verumeiit  action  to  a  rela- 
tively small  segment  of  our  p<x;ple  and  to 
a  relatively  .small  s<^'gmenl  cjf  our  econ- 
omy. Is  a  lot  difTerent  from  arplyinp  this 
concept  of  broadening  the  commerce 
clause  to  a  total  of  well  over  a  million 
businesses  in  this  countrv  It  would 
have  the  added  effect  of  allowing  the 
Federal  Oovernmr-nt  t-o  go  Into  the  Ptates 
and  to  regulate  intrastate  busines.s 

I  think  the  Senator  is  perfectly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  definition  is  now 
sought  to  be  broadened  to  the  [xiint  that 
the  Fedfra!  Ooverriment  co'.i.ci  g n  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  State  and  regulate 
business  upon  the  mere  basis  that  the 
business  buys  something  from  outside 
the  State  I  think  the  Senator  is  also 
H*are  of  the  fact  that  the  definition 
v. '.\iid  bt'  r(:anged  to  apply  not  to  an 
employee  but  to  the  employer,  which 
would  broaden  the  languaee  even  more 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  ha.-  any  idt-a 
what  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  rr.f-ant  the 
other  night  when  he  said . 

The  enactment  ot  thu  bill  U  only  one  step. 
but  an  eiwentlaJ  step.  fnrwArd.  aa  we  croM 
this  fn-.ntler  U>  erftap  the  high  opportunities 
which  face  the  Nation 

I  think  If  we  take  thLs  one  step  we  do 
not  have  to  take  any  more  steps,  for  I 
think  we  shall  have  then  federalized  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  cci'tainly  we 
shall  have  taken  the  biggest  step  we 
could  toward  .v>cializine  the  economy. 

Mr.  HOI-LAND  I  will  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  I  noted  those 
words  used  tlie  other  night  by  the  dis- 
tingtllshed  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
I  gave  the  Senator  credit  for  great  frank- 
ness in  the  use  of  the  word  "frontier." 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  is  exactly 
what  he  is  asking  us  to  do.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  he  is  inviting  the  countiT  to 
do  through  the  passage  of  the  bUl.  to  go 
Into  an  unexplored  area,  for  reasons 
which  undoubtedly  commend  them.selvef 
to  his  conscience,  but  which,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  think  are  completely 
unsound  reasons 

Mr  President,  to  me  that  reasoning 
might  prevail  in  some  fields  of  opera- 
tions, but  It  does  not  prevail  in  this  field. 
I  have  already  invited  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  more  to  do  in  tills  field  than  it 
can  do  well.  I  think  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  makirig  an  abysmal 
mistake  by  trying  to  regiment,  to  regu- 
late, and  to  supervise  every  employer, 
every  business,  and  every  employee  in 
the  country. 

I  thought  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
was  eminently  correct  ye^sterday  in 
bringiiig  to  our  attention,  when  he  was 
having  a  colloquy.  I  believe,  with  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin),  the  fact  Uiat  if  it  is  once 
conceded  that  under  this  broadened  in- 
terpretation of  the  commerce  clause  the 
Federal  Government  has  power  to  go  m 


<"ind  to  control  the  wage  and  hour  prac- 
tices of  employers  and  employees  in  all 
of  the.se  classes  of  business,  it  is  only  a 
.short  step  to  controlling  prices — it  is 
only  a  short  step  to  controlling  selec- 
tion—  it  is  only  a  short  step  to  con- 
trolling lives. 

Mr  President.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  refreshed  my  recollection  on  his 
point  to  that  effect  yesterday,  because 
if  it  is  .sought  succe.ssfully  to  apply  this 
very  broad  interpretation  of  the  com- 
merce clause  to  all  businesses  which  are 
held  to  affect  interstate  commerce  in 
this  field,  a  new  field  on  which  no  court 
has  passed  up  to  now.  then  perhaps  we 
shall  have  .some  more  of  tliese  pioneering 
efforts 

So  far  as  the  .Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  does  not  want  to  set  in 
motion  such  a  sequence  of  dominoes 
fiiUlng.  because  he  thmks  they  would  iiH 
fall. 

He  thinks  we  should  stand  firm.ly  and 
fight  for  the  continuance  of  local  control 
and  individual  control,  unless  thut  local 
control  becomes  ntxes.sary  of  businesses, 
of  employment  practices  and  of  em- 
ployee practices  He  thmk.'^  we  are  being 
asked  to  surrender  for  our  people  a  very 
precious  heritage,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
American  foundation  of  freedom,  and 
he  does  not  propose  to  have  any  part  m 
making  Uiat  surrender 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President. 
will  tlie  ."Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  again  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  The  SenaU.r  ha-s 
referred  to  this  mw  frontier  as  unex- 
plored. I  suggest  to  my  friend  from 
Florida  that  this  frontier  has  been  amply 
explored  down  tliroiigh  the  years  of  h.is- 
tory.  and  the  only  reason  we  Jiave  our 
consututional  form  of  govenimeni  is  to 
protect  us  from  getting  back  across  the 
same  frontier  that  our  Founding  Fathers 
recognized  as  an  impossible  and  danger- 
ous frontier. 

I  do  not  agree  that  it  li^  unexplored 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  subject 
that  has  been  more  unexplored  in  the 
histoi-y  of  man  than  man  s  freedom,  and 
we  know,  through  our  Founding  Fatliers. 
what  can  still  freedom  forever. 

Certainly  Federal  control  'Aas  the  most 
dommant  force  tlial  the  Founding 
Fathers  feared,  and,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
they  wTote  throughout  the  Constitution 
safeguards  against  it 

This  is  not  any  dark,  unexplored  fron- 
tier. I  would  .s;4y  if  thib  were  true,  if  we 
had  never  tried  p-ederal  control  of  wages. 
if  we  had  never  tried  Federal  control  of 
prices,  and  if  we  had  never  tried  Federal 
control  of  business,  if  sociali.sm  iind  all 
other  forms  of  economy  h.ad  not  be«  n 
tried,  we  might  very  well  be  tempu'd  to 
go  into  this  field,  experimenting  as  a 
true  liberal  would,  with  the  idea  that  we 
might  find  something  that  could  add  to 
freedom.  But  when  the  Senator  says 
thLs  frontier  is  unexplored,  I  respectfully 
have  to  disagree,  becau.se  we  built  our 
business  and  we  built  our  Government  in 
an  effort  to  stay  away  from  crossing  the 
frontier  that  ha^  t>een  the  U-mptation. 
the  siren  song  of  every  civihzauon,  eveiT 
government,  ever>-  economic  system  m 
the  history  of  the  world. 


We  have  to  look  back  only  a  few  years 
in  our  lifetime  to  the  attempts  by  Eng- 
land to  do  the  same  things,  and  England 
Ls  now  struggling  to  pet  back  out  of  the 
morass  she  got  Into 

I  placed  in  the  Record  today  an  article 
printed  in  a  political  publication  which 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read,  because 
I  felt  It  was  apropos,  m  that  it  related  to 
how  England  slowly  crept  into  these 
practice  and  found  herself  .so  lost  that 
.she  had  to  turn  around  and  try  to  get 
out. 

We  are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  If 
Senators  will  read  the  article  I  placed  m 
the  Record  today,  they  will  .^^ee  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  frontiers  that  have 
not  been  explored  We  are  talking  about 
frontiers  about  which  men  probably 
know  more  than  they  do  about  any  other 
subject. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I 
know  the  Senator  is  a  distinguished  stu- 
dent of  historj',  and  that  yp.'^terday  he 
referred  to  the  experience  of  Rome  and 
of  Babylon  in  this  .same  field.  I  do  not 
think  either  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
or  I  regard  this  frontier  as  anyti.ing 
more  than  a  f.-ontier  in  peacetime  for 
our  country  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  under  our  Constitution.  I 
think  it  is  amply  true  to  say  that  we 
have  had  exj^rience  in  this  country.  I 
know  of  no  such  frontier  m  time  of 
;>eace  I  do  know  of  .some  in  time  of 
war  and  I  know  that  the  people  of  our 
country  as  a  whole  were  very  restless 
under  the  NRA,  very  restless  under  the 
OP.'^,  and  were  very  restle-ss  more  re- 
cently under  the  OPS  There  was  no 
satisfaction  m  life  when  we  returned 
home  to  visit  with  our  neighbors  who 
were  merchants  or  business  ot>erators 
becau.se  they  were  finding  so  Insufferable 
the  control  by  hired  officials  most  of 
whom  undoubtedly  had  good  intentions, 
but  who  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment were  never  intended  to  have  con- 
trol of  the  daily  business,  which  means 
the  bread  of  life  activities  of  our  busi- 
ness people  and  of  those  who  work  for 
them. 

I    certainly    apre»»    wit.h    my    distin- 
guished friend,  and  I  am  elad  he  called 
attention  to   that   phase  of   the   sub.'ect, 
for  in  time  of  war  we  have  had  these  ex- 
periences    I  think  there  is  nothing  grow- 
ing out  of  tho.se  experiences  that  com- 
mends that  syst'm  to  us  in  such  a  way 
tliat  we  would  want  to  adopt  u  m  time 
of  peace.     So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  concerned,  he  is  talking  about 
this    approach    as    a    brandnew    experi- 
ment  m  time  of  i>eace  for  our  country, 
under  our  Constitution,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  going  to  do  everything 
he   can   to   prevent   our   going   into   that 
area,   which   lie   hoix^s  will   remain   un- 
charted in  time  of  peace  m  this  country, 
Mr.     GOLDWATER.     Mr.     President, 
will  the  .'=;enator  yield? 
Mr    HOLLAND      I  yield. 
Mr    GOIJ3WATER      I   recognize   full 
well  what  the  Senator  is  petting  at    m 
nis    mt-erpretation    of    "frontier."     But 
what  1  was  trying  to  make  clear  is  that 
we    have    guidelines.     We    have    experi- 
ence.    We  only  have  to  look  to  history 
to  tell  us  what  wiii  liappen.     We  know 
precisely     what    will     happen     if     tins 
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fronner  is  cros^sed  and  we  follow  down 
the  dark,  dismal  road  down  which  other 
economic  systems  of  Government  have 
gone.  We  know  that  if  we  control 
wages,  and  we  constantly  raise  thf>  base, 
when  the  ba.se  ha.s  not  been  f^arnt-d  arid 
we  close  down  the  differential  until  we 
hit  the  happy  millenniurri  some  day  when 
everybody  has  exactly  the  same  income 
reijardless  of  his  ability,  then  there  must 
come  the  control  of  prices,  the  control 
of  distribution,  and  undoubtedly  the  loss 
of  free  enterprise  would  come  long  be- 
fore that 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senatx)r  is  cor- 
rect I  call  attention  to  two  things  that 
have  already  occurred  in  this  debate. 
One  IS  the  reference  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  to  the  testimony 
of  two  great  labor  leaders.  Mr.  Meany 
and  Mr  Greenbertr.  before  the  Senate 
committ^ee  m  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 
Both  of  those  labor  leaders  were  frank 
enough  to  say  that  the  minimum  wage 
was  the  foundation  of  any  wage  struc- 
ture in  this  country,  and  that  with  the 
institution  of  a  minimum  wage,  in  order 
t43  preserve  the  differentials  between  un- 
skilled labor  and  skilled  labor,  between 
persons  of  lesser  responsibility  and  those 
of  greater  responsibility,  there  would  be 
started  a  movement  under  which  all 
waues  would  rise,  which  would  mean 
that  prices  would  rise,  and  consequently 
it  would  mean  a  continuation  of  the  in- 
flationary spiral.  That  woiUd  mean,  of 
course,  living  in  more  difficult  circum- 
stances 

The  people  of  our  country  who  have 
tried  to  be  cautious,  who  have  tried  to 
accumulate  enough  to  see  them  through 
their  old  age,  and  who  thought  they  were 
relatively   independent  and   at  least   in 
secure  circumstances  through  the  prac- 
tices of  free  enterprises,  would  then  find 
>    through   the   destruction  of  purchasing 
power  of  their  dollar  that  no  such  result 
is    assured,    through    no    fault    of   their 
ow  n,  but  due  to  the  effort  of  our  Govern- 
ment     Our  Goverriment  must  stop  any 
such  effort  right  here.     The  responsibil- 
ity is  on  each  Senator  and  each  Repre- 
sentative     Only  here  can  we  start  an 
effort    of    our    Government    to    prevent 
arbitraiT  raises  in  wage  scales  that  are 
•not  pertinent  to  acquired  new  productive 
capacity   or  as  a  matter  of  merit,  but 
simply  as  a  matter  of  law.     That  is  not 
safe      It  is  not  sound,  and  there  Is  no 
way  to  make  it  so. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  rose 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     The  second  point  I 
•wish  to  make,  before  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio,  is  that  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon   [Mr.  Morse  1,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  act,  in  his  argument  on 
the  opening  day  of  this  debate,  in  which 
he  stated  that  it  was  his  philosophy  that 
no  business  which  could  not  pay  a  mini- 
mum wage  as  fixed  by  law  to  its  lowliest 
employee  was  justified  in  continuing  to 
exist:  or  if  it  did  continue  to  exist,  what 
he  favored  was  the  subsidization  of  that 
business  by  the  assumption  of  whatever 
part  of  the  employee  s  salary  it  was  nec- 
es.sary    for    the    general   public   to   pay. 
I   do   not   question   the  sincerity   and 
convictions  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
or  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  or 
any  other  Senator.     They  have  the  right 


to  their  views.  They  are  Senators  of 
the  United  States  in  the  finest  tradition 
in  which  both  of  them  serve  They  have 
a  right  to  state  what  they  believe  about 
our  Government  and  what  it  means  to 
them  However.  I  differ  with  all  the 
strength  I  have  with  any  such  concept, 
that  the  Government  may  raise  wages 
and  require  the  payment  of  wages  which 
businesses  themselves  cannot  carry,  and 
justify  the  subsidization  of  the  wage 
structure 

Mr  KENNEDY  M:  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  I  promised  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Florida  able  to  tell  me 
whether  any  business  within  the  country 
having  a  volume  of  business  in  excess  of 
SI  million  will  not  be  affected  by  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  the  Senator 
from  Florida  does  not  believe  there  is 
any  firm  doing  business  in  excess  of  $1 
million  which  will  not  be  affected  I  be- 
lieve that  the  effect  would  go  even  fur- 
ther than  that,  because  I  believe  that  un- 
der the  rule  of  competition,  and  even 
without  the  extension  which  is  so  freely 
predicted  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
by  those  who  believe  with  them,  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  bill  will  not  only  affect  the 
businesses  which  technically  come  under 
it.  I  say  that  because  other  businesses 
across  the  street  from  them  will  compete 
with  them. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  In  any  event,  there  is 
not  any  producer,  manufacturer,  or 
other  business  enterprise  in  the  country 
doing  a  volume  of  busine.ss  in  excess  of 
$1  million  which  will  not  be  directly 
affected  by  the  bill.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  What  about  a  busi- 
ness within  the  State  of  Ohio  which 
clearly  and  unequivocally  deals  only  in 
local  matters,  and  does  not  at  all  do 
business  across  State  lines? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  That  would  make  no 
difference  under  the  bill.  The  bill  af- 
fects all  businesses  which  may  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  interstate  commerce 
I  do  not  know  of  any  business  that  large 
which  does  not  use  tools  which  come 
acro.ss  State  lines  or  does  not  use  some 
product  which  moves  to  it  across  State 
lines. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Ohio  can 
suggest  such  a  business.  I  have  thought 
very  hard  on  this  point  to  try  to  find  any 
business  that  might  be  exempt  from  that 
conclasion.  that  it  does  not  affect  com- 
merce. 

About  the  only  one  that  I  could  think 
of — and  it  would  certainly  do  less  than  a 
million  dollars"  worth  of  business — is  the 
case  of  a  small  gardener  who  plants  seeds 
which  were  produced  in  his  own  State, 
with  fertilizer  that  does  not  come  from 
without  the  State,  and  works  with  hand- 
made tools  or  tools  that  were  made  with- 
in his  State,  and  then  sells  his  product 
in  the  town  where  he  lives,  without  let- 
ting it  get  into  the  channels  of  interstate 
commerce.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  other  business  that  would  come  un- 
der that  classification. 


Mr  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  in  the  calculation  of  the 
number  of  workers  that  will  be  affected, 
the  statisticians  took  into  consideration 
all  the  workers  and  all  the  employers  of 
businesses  w  hich  did  more  than  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  work'' 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  does  not 
know  uE>on  what  bases  the  statisticians 
based  their  figures.  We  must  simply 
accept  the  figures  as  being  the  best  that 
the  staff  of  the  able  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  could  find. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Does  the  Senator  un- 
derstand that  there  is  not  even  one  em- 
ployer in  the  country  doing  a  volume  of 
business  in  excess  of  $1  million  who  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  p>ending  bill? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  merely  say  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  think  of  one.  I 
see  on  the  floor  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  the  principal 
author  of  the  bill.  Perhaps  he  can 
answer  that  question. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  that  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  for  that  purt>ose. 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  may  ask  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr,  KENNEDY  I  understand  the 
Senator's  question  to  be  whether  there  is 
any  business  in  the  United  States  of  any 
kind  doing  a  business  in  excess  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  which  would  not  be 
covered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes  Except  profes- 
sional employees.  I  mean  any  business 
in  the  United  States,  any  producer  or 
manufacturer  or  any  retail  or  service  op- 
erator, doing  a  volume  of  business  in  ex- 
cess of  a  million  dollars  which  will  not 
t>e  operated  upon  by  the  law 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  there  is  no  retail  business 
doing  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  business  a  year  which  would  not  be 
covered.  There  may  be  some  business 
concerns  with  some  special  exemptions 
in  the  bill,  such  as  businesses  dealing  in 
food  processing.  But  in  general  I  would 
think  that  the  bill  would  bring  closer, 
substantially,  a  total  coverage  of  all 
businesses  doing  a  business  volume  of 
over  a  million  dollars  a  year.  However. 
I  would  not  want  to  make  a  flat  state- 
ment to  that  effect,  because  there  may  be 
some  exemptions  which  still  include  busi- 
nesses doing  business  of  over  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  But  generally  the  thesis 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  the  same  under- 
standing, I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Does  that  mean  that 
in  the  statistical  figures  deaUng  with 
employees  that  will  be  covered,  all  the 
workers  employed  in  businesses  doing  a 
business  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars  will 
be  included'' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  say.  in  an- 
swering the  question,  that  presumably 
there  are  certain  agricultural  coopera- 
tives which  are  not  covered,  even  though 


they  do  business  of  over  a  million  dollars 
a  year  That  is  why  in  answering  the 
Senator  s  fii.'-t  question  I  could  not  make 
the  compiett  flat  statement  with  respect 
to  businesses  doing  a  volume  of  business 
of  over  a  million  dollars  In  answer  ic 
the  second  question.  I  .should  like  to  say 
that  I  did  not  hear  the  preliminary  col- 
loquy between  the  Senatoi  from  Ohio 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida,  so  I  am 
not  quite  clear  on  that  point.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  a  que.stion  with  regard  to 
a  table  appearing  in  the  report  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No.  What  I  am  try- 
ing to  find  out  IS  if  there  is  any  business 
in  Ohio  doing  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
business  a  year,  or  more,  which  always 
has  been  considered  as  an  agency  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  Ohio,  which  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  bill  What  would  be 
left  to  the  States ■>  That  is  what  I  should 
like  to  know- 
Mr  KENNEDY  In  the  field  covered 
by  the  cumnurce  clause,  what  would  be 
left  to  State  regulation,  will  h>e  those 
businesses  which  are  exempt  from  the 
coverage  of  the  bill 

Mr  LAUSCHE  That  means  those 
which  do  bu'Jiness  below  a  million  dollars 
a  year'' 

Mr  KENNEDY  There  are  some  busi- 
nesses which  are  not  covered  by  the  act. 
I  gave  the  Senator  the  example  of  co- 
operatives There  are  probably  other 
businesses  which  may  do  a  gross  business 
of  a  million  dollars  but  which  fall  out 
from  under  the  coverage  of  the  bill 
Mr  LAUSCHE  Which  are  those? 
Mr  KENNEDY  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
it  studied  Generally  the  bill  would  cover 
all  busine.sses  in  the  State  of  Ohio  doing 
bu-siness  of  over  a  million  dollars. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Is  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  of  the  opinion  that  the 
State  of  Ohio,  through  its  legislative 
body  and  through  the  opinion  of  its  peo- 
ple, will  not  be  able  to  determine  for 
themselves  what  ought  to  be  done  in  this 
instance"' 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  thought  that  argu- 
ment was  .settled  in  the  1930's  How- 
ever, we  can  discuss  it  again  in  the  1960's. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  that 
Congress,  in  the  pending  bill,  is  moving 
In  areas  which  are  constitutional.  There 
may  be  some  questions  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  having  a  minimum  wage  established 
for  certain  industries  There  may  be 
some  employers  who.  because  of  hours  of 
employment  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
come  under  it  T  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  constitutional  ix)wer 
of  Congress  to  legislate  m  this  field  I 
cannot  accept  the  view  that  we  do  not 
have  the  power  to  legi.^^late  m  this  field 
The  question  is  the  wisdom  of  our  doing 
so.  That  is  subject  to  discu.ssion  After 
all,  the  phrase  "affecting  commerce'  wa^ 
Included  in  the  Taft-Hartli  y  Act  ;n  li'47 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  Then  the  Senator 
states,  or  at  least  implies,  th.at  none  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  are  capable  of 
handling  this  proposition  of  minimimi 
wage  laws,  and  therefore  the  Federal 
Government  must  take  control.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  KENNEDY  No  That  is  not  what 
I  said.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  th.c 
capabilities  of  the  States     W^hat  we  are 


talking  about  now  is  within  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  We 
have  made  a  det^ermination.  based  on 
needs,  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
for  Congress  to  decide  on  certaui  mini- 
mums  below  which  no  employee  .should 
be  paid 

I  believe  tliat  we  ar*  now  taking  :n  a 
new  area  in  the  minimum  wat^e  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  talking  about  an 
area  which  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government  not  undf-r 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stale.'^  We  are 
talking  about  areas  affectin.e  interstate 
commerce.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
doubt  that  the  courts  have  held  in  the 
past,  and  will  hold  in  the  future,  that 
this  IS  a  proper  exercise  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress.  What  the  amount 
of  the  minimum  wape  should  be  is.  I 
think,  a  matter  of  debate  But  I  did 
not  believe  there  was  anyone  who  still 
doubted  that  Congress  had  the  power  to 
legislate  in  this  field. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  That  is  not  the  im- 
port of  my  question;  and  the  S'-nato; 
from  Massachusetts  has  not  answered 
my  question.  Does  the  Senator  take  ihr- 
position  that  the  State  of  Ohio  through 
Its  legislature,  pressed  by  public  opin- 
ion, is  not  adequate  to  determine  and 
should  not  be  trusted  with  the  duty 
of  determining,  what  a  fair  minimum 
wage  should  b»- ' 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  do  not  believe  :t  > 
possible,  under  the  law  of  probability 
that  50  States  will  move  in  this  field  at 
the  same  time  and  provide  a  minimum 
wage,  because  there  will  not  be  the  same 
interest  in  the  individual  States  to  pro- 
vide the  neces.sary  minimum  waie  I: 
seems  to  me  that  m  thi.«  area  falls  ou: 
responsibility. 

We  are  not  taking  jurisdiction  from 
the  State  of  Ohio.  We  were  given  this 
jurisdiction  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
perfectly  proper  to  carry  on  the  work 
which  was  t)egrun  20  years  auo  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  What  will  be  left  for 
the  State  of  Ohio,  m  the  event  this  bill 
is  passed,  and  the  Federal  Government 
controls  all  employers  having  a  volume 
of  business  of  $1  million  or  more  a  year? 
Mr  KENNEDY  W^at  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  by  "control  '■'  We  say  that  if 
an  employer  pro.sses  a  million  dollars  a 
year,  he  ought  to  pay  his  employees  at 
least  $1.25   an  hour 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  What  will  \ye  left  to 
the  States'' 

Mr  KENNEDY  There  will  certainly 
not  be  left  to  the  employer  the  ability  to 
pay  less  than  $1  2f>  an  hour,  if  he  does  a 
retail  business  of  SI  million  a  year  or 
more. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  knows  that  the  State  of 
Ohio  has  a  law  dealing  with  this  subject 
Is  he  of  the  opinion  that  the  legislators 
of  my  State,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
public  opinion  and  conditions  within  the 
State,  are  not  capable  of  handlin.ir  the 
subject" 

Mr  KENNEDY  Without  going  into 
the  details  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will 
read  what  the  minimum  wages  are  foi 
the  various  States  of  the  Union,  he  will 


I  am  suit",  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are.  :n  many  cases,  inadequate 
Mr  L^^USCHE  1  agree  fully 
Mr  KENNEDY  I  know  the  Senator 
a^-rees  with  tiiat  statement.  There- 
fore, because  the  minimum  wapes  are  in- 
adequate, and  because  this  is  an  area  over 
which  Congress  has  competence  and  re- 
sptnxsibility  given  to  it  by  the  Con^^titu- 
tion.  it  seems  to  me  to  be  essential  that 
we  should  act 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  come  to  my  final 
question.  Is  not  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  expounding  the  theory 
that  in  our  country  a  constant  increase 
in  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  the  only  means  of 
solving  our  problems,  that  is.  that  we 
must  move  toward  a  bigger,  a  stronger, 
and  a  more  dictatorial  Federal  Govern- 
ment "^ 

Mr  KECsNEDY  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  we  are  talking  about  a  dictatorial 
Federal  Government  when  we  do  some- 
thing to  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  continue  a  work  which  has  been  gomt^ 
on  for  25  years,  namely,  to  provide  a 
Federal  minimum  standard  of  pay  and 
hours  which  employees  work. 

The  States  are  not  meeting  their  re- 
sponsibility satisfactorily  in  this  field 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  knows,  as  he  said, 
that  some  States  have  totally  inadequate 
minimum  wage  laws.  Tills  is  an  area 
over  which  Congress  has  responsibility. 
Therefore,  why  should  not  the  Federal 
Government  meet  its  responsibility  by 
making  certain  that  the  large  industries 
pav  a  decent   wage? 

Mr  L.\USrHE,  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  give  some  cre- 
dence to  this  statement-  Should  we  not 
have  some  faith  in  the  judgment  of  the 
people  withm  the  States  who  know  the 
conditions  which  prevail  within  the 
States  and  are  better  fitted  to  decide 
what  should  be  done,  than  this  group  of 
100  Senator.^  who.  frequently,  are  far 
removed  from  the  problem'' 

Mr.  KENN'EI^Y  I  do  not  hold  that 
■view  at  all  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anythin.c  improper  or  dictatorial  about 
our  le^islat.ng  m  this  field,  for  this  rea- 
son. On  pa*-'e  59  of  the  hearings  is  a 
list  of  the  minimum  wage  regulations  m 
the  various  States  There  may  have 
been  recent  action  m  the  last  year;  if  so, 
the  list  may  be  .somewhat  dated  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  permit  employers 
to  gain  an  advantage  by  permitting 
them  to  pay  lower  wages  or  to  pay  sub- 
standard wages  After  all  the  costs  of 
the  people  are  quite  uniform. 

The  minimum  wages  go  as  low  as  65 
cents  an  hour.  60  to  80  cents  an  hour.  71 
cents  an  hour  and  75  cents  an  hour.  I 
think  those  rates  are  inadequate 

Mr  LAUSCHE  While  I  was  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio,  special  instructions  were 
given  to  adiust  Ohio's  waee  minimum. 
After  a  careful  study  had  been  made  by 
the  public  representatives,  the  employer 
representatives,  and  the  employee  rep- 
resentatives they  could  not  reach  a 
judgment  about  raising  what  I  thought 
was  a  low  w  ace  level 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Does  the  State  of 
Ohio  have  a  mnumum  wage  law"' 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Yes:  it  does  I 
urped  the  lifting  of  the  level.     But  after 
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that  committee  or  conimis.sion  had  met 
and  considered  the  question,  they  could 
not  agree  on  hftint;  it.  That  Ls,  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  local  condi- 
tions, but  they  did  not  tiUce  action  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  i.s  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  Ohio'' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  unable  to  tell 
the  Senator  from  Mas.--achusett.-= 

N'r  KENNEDY  Many  Statos,  almcst 
20.  have  no  miniraura  waue  standard.-^ 
So  quite  obviou.sly.  in  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ators  question.  I  do  not  believe  tho.sc 
States  are  meeting  their  responsibility. 

For  example,  on  pase  60.  there  is  a 
reference  to  m:nim;mi  uaee  laws  as  they 
apply  to  laundries.  Does  Ohio  have  any 
law  pertair^iniT  to  that  industry? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Yes  I  think  we  do. 
and  the  ra*e  ;.s  lev  N%/verthf-:e.ss.  I  still 
insist  that  the  Stat»-->  ouizht  to  take  care 
of  this  problem  The  Fe<leral  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  become  biizeer  and 
bigger,  taking  unto  lUstlf  powers  which 
it  never  had.  changing  the  definition  of 
jnt<^rstat-e  commerce,  and  making  the 
definition  of  interstate  commerce  de- 
pendent upon  arbitrary  figures  or  dol- 
lars. It  is  that  about  whicii  I  have  doubt 
If  Congre.ss  can  set  the  standard  as  SI 
million,  then  4  years  from  now  v_  can 
bring  it  down  to  $10,000.  What  will  hap- 
pen then  will  be  that  the  small  business- 
men of  the  States  will  be  required  to  re- 
port to  the  Federal  Oovernment.  all 
vestiges  of  State  control  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  become  greater  and 
greater. 

Mr.  KENN^EDY  We  are  not  talkmc 
now,  about  lowering  the  standard  to 
$10,000.  We  are  speaking  of  a  situation. 
in  which  millions  of  Amencans  do  not 
receive  an  adequate  wage  In  certain 
large  cities  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
laundry  business,  the  pav  ;s  6.5  cents  an 
hour  for  a  48-hour  we»-'k  TTiat  is  true 
not  only  :n  one  part  of  the  country:  that 
situation  exusr^  ;n  manv  partes  of  the 
countrv-  Service  sta-ic:.  attendants 
work  54  hours  a  we^k. 

We  are  talking  about  Americans  who 
have  to  pay  the  same  pnces  w-  pav 
We  are  not  talking  about  a  theory,  wo 
are  talking  about  a  fact.  Emplov-rs  in 
many  States  are  not  paying  decent  mini- 
m'om  wages  Of  course-',  m  .some  S'ates 
the  situation  is  satisfactorv 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  attempt  to  lift  the  wage,  but  I 
have  grave  doubts  about  the  proprietv 
and,  if  I  m.ay  .say  so,  the  mternty  of  trv- 
Ing  to  regulate  the  wace  rate  of  bu  ;- 
ness  in  intrastate  commerce  .soK^Iv  on. 
the  bases  of  the  dollar  volume  of  bu.';ine^.. 
done. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  I  do  not  want  to  mis- 
lead the  Senate,  but  I  have  here  a  figure 
relating  to  the  cleaning  and  laundrv 
business  in  Ohio.  It  refers  back  to  th*:- 
1935  figirre.  which  is  35  cent.s  an  hour 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  that 
amount  has  been  rai.sed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  While  I  was  Gov- 
ernor, a  comm;.-;.SiOn  was  appointed  to 
make  a  study  and  wa.,  instructed  to  rai.^f' 
the  rate.  It  did  not  raise  it  because  I 
think  they  found  that  the  wage  was  far 
above  that  amount.  I  told  the  Senator 
from  Ma-isachusetti  a  moment  ago  that 


they  could  not  a.:re'-  I  think  the  pre.s- 
ent  Governor  ha.s  instructed  tliem  to 
re>tudv  tht^  matt^^r  and  rfcommcnd  what 
the  wat-e  rate  outht  to  be. 

Mr  KENNKDY  If  the  Senator  will 
refer  to  page  6u  of  tiie  hearings,  he 
will  see  that  many  wage  rates  have  not 
been  changed  since  1915.  Per  wom.en. 
m  one  State,  the  wage  is  15  6  cents  an 
hour  So  I  think  tliere  Ls  a  need  for  ac- 
tion  by   the  Federal  Government. 

Mr  lAUSCHE.  I  agrt-e  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ma-ssachu.set's  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  i.nterstate  ctimmerce 
should  be  increased:  and  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with   the  proposal   to  increase  it 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  the  proposi- 
tion of  converting  what  is  domestic  busi- 
ness into  interstate  business. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield,  so 
that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
LusK  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona? 

Mr   HOLLAND,    I  yie'd. 

Mr.  GOLJDWATER.  I  WLsh  to  ask  this 
question  because  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  mentioned  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  I  think  tins  Ls  a  good  place 
to  clear  up  the  entire  field  of  apprehen- 
sion,  about  which   we  are  concerned 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  my  phi- 
losophy does  not  embrace  having  the 
Federal  Govenimeut  dictate  wages  in  Uic 
counti-y.  My  philosophy  is  always  one 
on  the  high-wage  side,  rather  than  on 
the  low-wage  side.  So  I  would  be 
a^'ain.>t  any  such  bill,  regardless  of  how 
it  was  cleaned  up. 

But  I  think  this  Ls  the  meat  of  the 
matter:  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the 
term  afTecting  commerce"  means  the 
following : 

(7)  The  term  "afTe<-Ung  commerce"  means 
In  commerce,  or  burdening  or  obetructing 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  ol  comxnerce.  or 
having  led  or  tending  to  lead  to  a  labor 
dispute  burdening  or  obstructing  commerce 
or  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

If  that  type  of  definition  of  affecting 
commerce"  were  contained  m  the  Sen- 
ator s  bill,  I  believe  it  probably  would 
remove  some  of  the  apprehensions  which 
.some  of  us  havp,  bocau.'^e  this  is  very 
clear.  I  think  the  ttrm  affecting  com- 
merce," which  has  been  takt  n  from  court 
decisions,  although  in  my  e.stiraation  it 
IS  broader  than  the  original  inttnt  of  the 
commerce  clause.  neverthele.s.->  is  suCB- 
clently  restrictive  so  that  people  in  busi- 
ness can  tell  fairly  well  whether  they 
would  be  in  interstate  commerce. 

We  have  been  debating  the  definition 
that  the  Senators  bill  contains  in  sec- 
tion 3(s),  activity  affecting  commerce." 
as  follows: 

(s)  "Activity  affecting  commerce"  Includes 
any  activity,  buslnesa.  or  Industry  in  cum- 
merce  or  necessary  to  commerce  or  to  the 
production  of  goods  tor,  or  the  distribution 
of  goods  In.  commerce. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  his  defi- 
nition under  section  3fs>  Is  much 
broader  m  scope  than  the  defimtion  in 
section  2  of  the  Taft-Harth-y  Act? 

Mr,  Kf-JNNKDY,  As  I  recall,  durini: 
the  con.sideration  of  the  labor-manage- 
meui   bill  ;a.ii  year,  we  were  concerned 


about  whether  the  State's  law  or  the 
national  law  would  apply  The  author- 
itv  as  given  undir  the  Taft-H.irth'V  .^ct 
ran  to  almost  every  conceivable  kind  <jf 
busine.s.v.  it  was  the  National  Labor  Re- 
la'ions  Board  rather  than  the  Congress, 
wh'ch  set  certain  arbitrary  standards 
below  which  they  would  not  assert 
jurLsdiction. 

We  have  set  these  standard.^  by  con- 
gressional action.  We  have  given  the  $1 
million  figure  for  retail  and  service  busi- 
nesses and  we  have  set  them  rather  high. 

I  would  .say  the  language  is  somewhat 
different,  because  I  think  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  talks  about  obstructing 
commerce. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     That  Is  right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  this  language  Is 
different. 

I  would  .say  I  do  not  think  the  coverage 
is  different  I  carmot  think  of  any  busi- 
ness we  are  attempting  to  cover  that 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.    Can  the  Senator  from  Arizona? 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Yes,  I  can  think 
of  quite  a  few 

Mr  KENNEDY  Will  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  please  tell  us? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Let  us  go  a  step 
further;  Under  the  Senator's  definition, 
the  prescribed  wage  Ls  now  applied  to  the 
employer's  entire  business,  not  to  a  cer- 
tain employee  or  employees.  Under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  amended, 
the  application  was  to  only  the  particu- 
lar employees  who  were  found  to  be  en- 
gaged m  Interstate  commerce. 

L#t  us  cooiuder  a  warehouse  business 
as  an  example:  Let  us  say  that  only  one 
man  In  the  warehouse  unloads  the  trucks 
and  moves  the  merchandise  into  the  bins. 
Under  the  old  definition,  he  would  be 
covered  by  the  act.  But  under  the  new 
definition,  because  that  man  is  engaged 
in  Interstate  commerce  and  because 
there  is  no  question  about  his  being  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  the  entire 
firm  would  be  covered  by  the  act,  even 
though  many  of  the  employees  of  the 
finn — such  as  typists  and  clerks  and  so 
forth — would  never  actually  Uiem.selves 
be  engaged  In  an  act  that  could  be  Inter- 
preted as  being  in  interstate  commerce. 

Let  us  forget  about  a  limitation  of  $1 
or  $1.25  or  $1.50  or  an>thing  else,  as  re- 
gards coverage.  Our  concern  is  that 
under  this  ver>-  broad  change  from  the 
original  act  and  the  act  as  amended — 
and  I  now  refer  to  the  definition  of  ac- 
tivity affecting  commerce" — it  ls  almo-t 
impossible  for  me  to  think  of  a  lum  that 
would  not  be  covered  by  this,  outside  of 
the  exemptions  in  the  act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  agree  that  there  Is 
a  difference  in  defirution  which  we  are 
now  covering,  as  between  the  previous 
act  and  this  measure. 

But  I  ask  the  Senator  this  question: 
Does  he  know  of  any  area  of  activity 
that  we  are  now  covering.  Qiat  could  not 
be  covered  by  the  definition  of  "com- 
merce" in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Oh.  yes;  I  could 
enumerate  several. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  WUl  the  Senator 
from  .\r\7Ar>na.  please  do  80? 

-Mr  GOLDWATER  Por  instance.  I 
refer  to  the  warehouse  situation  I  just 
now  mentioned. 
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Mr  KKNNKDY  The  Senator  from 
.Arizona  does  not  think  that  if  there 
were  a  labor  dispute  among  the  ware- 
house employees,  tht-  Nat!'>nal  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  could  not  a.ssume  jurisdic- 
tion, does  he'' 

Mr.  GOLDWAl EH  Thie  labor  dis- 
pute is  a  re.sult;  it  is  not  a  part  of  the 
definition  of  "activity  affecting  com- 
merce" or  having  led  or  intended  to  lead 
to  a  labor  rii.^pnie  burdening  commerce 
or  the  free  flow  of  commerce.  The  area 
of  wages  does  not  obstruct  or  hinder  the 
frtN"  flow  of  commerce. 

Mr    KENNEDY      That  is  right. 

Mr  OOLDWA'ITIR  So  I  do  not  think 
that  could  be  applied 

Mr.  KFLNNEDY  That  is  why  the 
definition    is    somewhat    different    here 

Mr  GOLDWATER  However,  under 
the  definition  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  I  say.  it  is  difHcult  to  think 
of  any  firm  which  would  not  be  cov- 
ered by  the  bill,  outside  of  the  exemp- 
tions the  bill  contains  A  warehouse 
situation  is  one  instance. 

Let  us  consider  a  retail  store  that  does 
all  Its  business  within  the  boundaries  of 
one  State,  and  does  not  make  a  sale 
over  a  State  line,  but  brings  in  the  mer- 
chandi.se  across  State  lines.  It  would  be 
covered,  under  the  definition  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  That  certain- 
ly would  be  one. 

Mr  KETNNEDY.  I  have  just  been 
checking  with  the  staff  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  drew  the  line 
arbitrarily  at  half  a  million  dollars,  in 
the  retail  trade  The  Board  would  not 
assume  jurisdiction,  but  it  had  jurisdic- 
tion 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  do  not  think 
that  means  anything;  in  conntxfon  with 
this  particular  debate  We  have  set 
arbitrary  limit.s  Many  persons  will 
doubt  the  wi.sdom  of  doing  so.  as  re- 
gards interstate  commerce. 

I  think  interstate  commerce,  as  the 
Constitution  intended,  is  the  flow  of 
goods  turross  State  lines.  There  is  no 
argument  abotit  that. 

But  when  we  try  to  bring  under  tlie 
control  of  that  clause.  bus!ne.s.ses  that 
are  the  recipients  of  this  flow  and  when 
there  is  no  return  flow  I  cannot  follow- 
that  artjument 

Mr  KENNEDY  In  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  I  should  like  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  An/ona.  after  consultation— 
and  I  shall  als<:)  have  consultation  with 
our  staff — state  for  me  the  kmd  of  com- 
panies which  could  be  covered  by  this 
definition,  which  could  not  be  covered  by 
the  Taft-Hartley  Ai  t 

Mr  G<3LDWATEH  Yes:  and  if  the 
Senator  will  pernot  I  would  \k-  triad  to 
explore  the  ty,)es  of  eHect  this  bill  would 
have  on  the  cr  vt-ra^'e — the  further  inter- 
ference by  tht"  Federal  Government  in 
that  busine.ss  that  might  eo  beyond  the 
mere  control  of  a  nunimum  wa*-'e  and 
the  other  part.s  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  I  .'^hall  be  very  happy  to  do 
that. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mi  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GOLD\^'ATER  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 


There  is  no  question 


sure  the  Sena- 
would   wish   to 


Ml.  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I 
agreed  to  yield  next  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche 

But.  first.  I  should  like  to  make  two 
comments — one.  to  open  the  door  to  a 
correction  which  I  am  sure  the  S«'natoi 
from  Massachusetts  will  wish  to  make 
He  spoke  of  the  fact  that  businesses  were 
not  covered  unless  they  made  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  I  think  he  meant  if 
the  total  gross  volume  of  business  w  as  SI 
million  a  year. 

Mr  KENT»IEDY.    Yes. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     The  profit  might  be 
nothing,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Or.  m  the  case  of  the 
average  retail  business,  the  profit  might 
be  only  2 '2  percent  of  the  $1  million  a 
year. 

Mr    KENNEDY 
about  that. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  am 
tor  from  Massachusetts 
make  that  correction 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Certainly 
Mr.  HOLLAND  Secona  I  WLsh  to 
comment  on  the  very  frank  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, which  I  think  may  di-sclose  some 
of  the  reasons  why  he  is  so  much  in- 
terested in  this  measure.  I  refer  to  his 
statement — and  I  think  I  am  quoting  him 
correctly;  if  not.  I  hope  he  will  correct 
me — that  but  for  such  an  act  as  this. 
employers  in  some  States  would  have  an 
advantage  over  employers  in  other 
States  where  the  wage  level  is  less  or  is 
lower 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  exactly  what  I  .said 

Mr  HOLLAND  Will  th.e  Senator 
from  Mas.sachusetts  correct  mc^ 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  was  attempting  to 
suggest — although  I  do  not  think  what 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  .stated  is 
far  from  w  hat  I  said 

Mr  HOLLAND  Will  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetus  state  it  in  his  own 
words,  again? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  say  I  do  not  think 
an  employer  in  a  business  affecting  inter- 
state commerce  .should,  by  paying  a  sub- 
standard waee  or  a  sweatshop  wage,  gain 
an  advantage  over  an  employer  who  is 
trying  to  pay  a  decent  wage 

Mr.  HOLLAND  That  is  a  lif.le  bet- 
ter statement  than  the  one  the  Senator 
made  earlier. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  think  it 
close  to  being  correct  as  the 
statement  does 

Mr  HOLIAND  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  I  think  this  is  a  point  of 
view  which  has  not  been  brought  up  m 
this  debate  It  is  a  point  of  view  which 
does  not  have  any  particular  interest  in 
the  employee  or  his  standard  of  living, 
a  point  of  view  which  does  not  have  the 
same  ob.iectives  at  all  as  have  been 
recited  in  the  debate  this  afternoon  and 
in  the  report  as  the  objectives  of  the  bill. 
And  if  the  Senator  is  trj'ing.  by  his  bill. 
to  iron  out  and  even  up  competitive  con- 
ditions throughout  the  Nation,  without 
taking  note  at  all  of  the  fact  that  living 
costs  are  different  in  some  parts  cif  the 
Nation  from  other  parts,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows,  and  in   some  businesses  of 


comes  as 
Senator's 


the  Nation  as  compared  with  some  other 
businesses,  then  I  say  all  the  more  is  the 
unw  .sQom  of  this  effort  made  apparent, 
because  to  attempt,  by  the  liat  of  law.  to 
m.'asure.  for  what  the  Senator  referred 
to  as  competing  employers  m  various 
part."^  of  the  country,  the  .same  standards 
of  pay,  in  order  that  no  one  may  take 
advantage  of  the  other,  is  an  objective 
that  I  do  not  think  .seems  good  and  does 
not  measure  up  at  all  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  matters  that  have  been  men- 
tioned m  thas  debatp 

Mr  KENNIX)Y      May  I  re.spond'' 

Mr  HOLI.^ND  I  am  very  glad  to 
yifld  for  any  respon.se 

Mr  KENNEDY,  I  am  not  suggesting 
th.at  Congress  should  attempt  to  equalize 
competitive  cnnditions  in  waees  through- 
out t!ie  Nation  We  are  talking  about  a 
floor  under  wages.  The  Senator  talks 
about  differences  between  the  cost  of 
living  in  one  part  of  the  countr>'  and 
another:  but  there  are  not  enough  differ- 
ences, and  tlie  standard  of  living  is  not 
much  cheaper,  in  any  one  part  of  the 
United  State;  that  anyone  can  get  along 
well  on  $1  an  hour,  regardle.ss  of  whether 
he  lives  in  Ma.ssachusetts  or  Florida  or 
California  01  Texas,  or  no  matter  where 
he  lives.  The  cost  of  living  is  higher. 
according  to  the  Burrau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, in  Birmmeham  .Ma  than  it  is 
in  Boston.  Mass.  W'hat  we  are  talking 
about  is  rod" bottom  I  am  not  sucuest- 
ing  we  should  equalize  wape  .scale.=  across 
the  country,  but  the  minimum  should  l^e 
equal. 

Mr.  HOLIAND  The  Senator  knows 
this  perfectl.-  well,  himself,  so  it  is  not 
news  to  him  when  I  say  that  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  charced  with 
this  same  1  c  ponsibility.  ::\  a  much  more 
direct  way.  \.'ho  know  much  more  about 
the  conditions  in  their  States,  have  rec- 
ognized the  difference  between  living 
cost  in  large  cities  and  m  cities  of  mtei - 
mediate  size  and  m  .smaller  communities. 
In  some  States  a?  I  recall,  as  many  as 
four  brackets  have  been  fixed  :  in  others, 
three:  in  others,  two. 

I  think  it  ;s  quite  idle  to  say  that  State 
legislatures  are  not  in  much  superior 
position  to  Icok  over  their  own  situations, 
which  we  ca  mot  po.ssibly  look  at  nation- 
wide We  lave  a  new  State  of  Alaska, 
which  has  s.^t  up  a  minimum  wage  of  a 
dollar  and  a  half  an  hour,  becau.se  they 
know  so  well  their  living  costs  are  so 
much  more  there  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
Nation, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question"' 

Mr  HOLLAND.  In  a  moment  After 
I  have  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
!Mr  L.f rsoiiE  I .  then  I  shall  gladly  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

We  cannot  any  more  take  care  of  a  dif- 
fering situation  with  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  or  facility  as  the  State  legisla- 
tures can  than  we  can  fly,  because  condi- 
tions and  costs  of  living  are  so  vasily  dif- 
ferent, and  the  State  lecislatures  recog- 
nize them  a?  being  so  different  m  certain 
States  as  tc  call  for  two  or  three  or  four 
standard.'. 

I  yield  tc  the  Senator  from^  Ohio  for 
a  question,  or  does  the  Senator  wish 
something  besides  a  question? 
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Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  would  hke  to  read  a 
letter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  read  a  letter  which  he  thinfc  has  in- 
terest m  this  discus.-;on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFr^ICER  Without 
obiection,  it  i.^  so  ordered 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  April  1959  I  v  rote 
the  director  of  industrial  relation.-  in 
Ohio  about  the  Ohio  law.  and  at  that 
time  the  legislature  was  coiiSidenng  a 
bill  No  information  was  given  to  me 
on  the  outcome  of  that  bill. 

In  JanuaiT  of  this  year,  my  legislative 
assistant,  Mr.  Scanlon.  followed  it  up 
with  another  letter.  I  think  the  letter  is 
very  mtere-stini:  and  is  rather  descrip- 
tive of  the  problems  m  the  State.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

I  have  your  letter  of  January  4  asking  to 
be  brought;  up  to  date  on  the  subject  of 
minimum  wages  m  0':ii>  Fi;;owlng  up  my 
letter  to  Sena*,f>r  l^us^  he  :  .\prll  29.  195y. 
aj  I  a<lvi,-,ed  ;:.  ■.::.-  letter,  there  was  a  minl- 
m  .;m  '*.a^-  r..:  :-.  the  1959  session  of  the 
legi.sl.i:  .re  "r;..s  bill,  which  would  cover  men 
and  w  r:.e:-.  a!  r.g  the  line  of  the  Federal 
bii:.  was  Introduced  at  $1  25  per  hour,  but 
the  rate  reduced  to  $1  tn  committee.  The 
sponsors  of  the  bill  were  wUling  to  go  to  90 
cents  per  hour,  but  the  opponents  (and  the 
opp'xsition  was  chiefly  to  the  principle  of 
niinimum  wages )  would  not  go  above  75 
cents  per  hour.  Since  the  drycleaning  wage 
order  effective  January  1959  called  for  a 
90  cents  per  hour  minimum  wage,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bin  did  not  see  how  they  could 
accept  .a  75-cent  figure  unless  the  bill  also 
provided  for  wage  board,  which  waa  not  ac- 
cept.ible  to  the  opfxasltlon. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  from 
the  r'oral  districts  who  felt  tiiey  should  not 
tiave  the  same  minimum  rate  as  the  big 
cities — as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  metropoU- 
fcin  are.^  the  rate  Is  usually  above  90  cents. 
However.  In  the  small  rural  cotmtles  where 
there  is  not  much  Industry  to  absorb  those 
people  who  want  to  work,  they  must  seek  em- 
ployment !n  the  service  Industries  and  will 
wr.rk  for   whatever  they  can  gel. 

It  Is  subject  to  debate  as  to  whether  the 
employers  in  these  small  rural  counties 
should  dominate  the  minimum  wage  pic- 
ture, but  their  arguments  evidently  made 
some  Impression  on  the  administration,  and. 
while  I  was  personally  In  favor  of  the  90- 
cent  ratp.  the  Governor  made  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  he  thought  there  waa  some 
merit  to  the  contention  that  the  employers 
In  the  small  rural  counties  could  not  afford 
to  pay  the  same  rate  as  those  In  the  metro- 
politan counties  and  that  possibly  there 
should  be  three  "Ijelts."  with  different  wages 
covering  the  various  sized  areas.  For  in- 
stance, one  rate  for  the  metropolitan  areas 
In  which  are  included  the  largest  and  t)€6t 
paying  cities,  one  rate  covering  the  areas 
In  which  are  comprised  the  medium  sized, 
and  one  rate  for  the  rural  areas.  In  the  early 
thirties  when  the  first  minimum  wage  rates 
were  established  in  Ohio,  we  did  have  these 
three  classifications,  as  did  most  of  the  cxther 
States,  but  those  States  adopting  a  statu- 
tory rate  do  not  make  this  exception  and 
m.ost  of  the  States,  including  Ohio,  with 
minimum  wage  rates  set  by  boards,  have 
gotten  away  from  this  practice. 

Pennsylvania  still  has  this  differential  in 
the  rates  covering  some  of  their  service  in- 
dustries, but  I  understand  that  they  find  it 
impractical  and  are  attempting  to  get  away 
from  it. 

Senator  Lauschb  will  recall  that  for  three 
or  foior  sessions.  Senator  Putka  had  a  bill 
la   the    legislature   for  a   75  cent   per   hour 


minimum  statutory  rate.  In  his  last  session. 
Senator  Putka  waa  Joined  in  this  bill  by 
Senator  Danner,  but  the  opponents  smoth- 
ered the  bin  and  it  ne-,er  got  out  of  commit- 
tee. In  this  session  the  opposition  was  will- 
ing to  take  the  75  cent  rate,  but  the  pro- 
ponents felt  that  the  economy  had  moved 
ahead  so  that  75  cents  was  no  longer 
realistic. 

Inasmuch  as  the  statutory  rate  bill  did  not 
p>ass  we  have  started  machinery  preliminary 
to  making  a  survey  In  the  laundry  Industry. 

I  shall  not  finish  reading  the  last  5  or 
6  lines  of  the  letter, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, who  wrote  the  letter? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Margaret  A.  Mahoney. 
who  I  think  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention 

Mr  KExNNEDY.  It  is  a  very  good  let- 
ter.    Whom  was  she  representing? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  She  is  the  director  of 
Industrial  Relations  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
She  occupied  that  position  while  I  was 
Governor,  and  was  reappointed  by  the 
present  Grovemor,  Governor  Di  Salle. 

This  shows  that  even  within  the  State 
there  are  different  conditions,  where 
three  categories  of  wages  are  fixed.  It 
is  clearly  pointed  out  that  in  Ohio  the 
legislature  was  unable  to  pass  a  dollar 
minimum  wage  bill  for  the  entire  State. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  why  we 
should  act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  There  may  be  a  ques- 
tion about  whether  we  should  think  that 
our  judgment  is  infallible  and  that  the 
judgment  of  the  State  legislators  is  full 
of  error.  Imprudence  and  Ignorance  of 
what  is  good  or  bad.  That  Is  a  question 
for  decision. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  yield  next  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  if  the  Senator 
will  bear  with  me  a  moment. 

I  have  had  handed  to  me  a  long  list 
of  the  various  States  which  have  differ- 
ent classifications  under  the  wage  and 
hour  laws  or  wage  and  hour  orders; 
some  having  one.  some  the  other,  and 
some  both. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  read  all  of  these, 
or  even  to  place  them  all  in  the  Record, 
because  some  of  them  do  not  bear  upon 
this  point,  but  the  paper  is  available 
to  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  .see  it 

This  shows  that  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado there  are  three  dilTerent  zones,  dif- 
fering In  accordance  with  the  sizes  of 
the  cities. 

In  the  case  of  Kentucky  there  are 
three  different  zones,  differing  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  size  of  the  cities. 

I  have  nothing  on  which  to  rely  other 
than  this  list,  but  in  the  ca.'^e  of  Min- 
nesota It  is  indicated  that  there  are 
different  groups  and  classifications  for 
different  industries.  There  are  as  many 
as  four  classifications  by  size  of  city  for 
some  industries,  and  a  smaller  number 
with  reference  to  others. 

The  same  thing  seems  to  apply  In  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  am  glad  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Senators  from  New  York 
are  present.  Apparently  this  is  what 
is  done  under  wage  orders  t.ssued  pursu- 
ant to  the  State  Wage  and  Hour  Act. 

Again,  the  State  machinery  has  foimd 
a  way  to  deal  with  the  difference  in  liv- 
ing costs,   depending  upon  the  size  of 


the  city.  I  notice  that  the  State  of 
New  York  also  has  different  classifica- 
tions for  different  industries  At  least 
that  is  so,  if  the  list  is  correct. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point,  for  a  clarifi- 
cation of  the  facts? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  in  a  moment.  I 
am  not  trying  to  show  anything  other 
than  the  fact,  which  I  think  is  clearly 
and  irrefutably  shown  by  the  liJt.  and 
which  is  known  to  every  Senator  pres- 
ent; namely,  that  the  legislatures  are 
closer  to  their  people  and  closer  to  the 
industries  in  the  States.  They  have 
found  in  some  cases  the  wisdom  of  en- 
acting laws  which  make  certain  differen- 
tiations. In  other  cases  they  have  set 
up  wage  boards  to  look  fuither  into  the 
facts,  with  authority  to  act  within  cer- 
tain boundaries. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  this  Congress,  at 
this  distance,  tr>ing  to  legislate  for  50 
States.  We  cannot  legislate  with  any- 
thing like  the  accuracy  necessary  to 
solve  the  various  problems  within  the 
various  States.  The  problems  can  be 
dealt  with  by  the  States  more  adequate- 
ly under  State  law.  as  is  shown  in  the 
case  of  many  States. 

For  example,  according  to  the  list,  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  three  zones; 
one  for  cities  of  500.000  or  more,  one  for 
cities  down  to  10.000,  and  one  for  cities 
of  less  than  10.000. 

Mr.  KEATING  and  Mr  JAVTTS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  legislation  Is  ad- 
Justed  under  sound  discretion.  The 
problem  has  heen  solved  in  different 
ways.  That  is  the  point.  The  problems 
are  different.  TTiey  are  different  in  vary- 
ing industries.  They  are  different  in 
varying  communities  I  think  we  would 
be  blind  if  we  assumed  to  have  a  superior 
knowledge  to  that  possessed  by  the  leg- 
islators and  the  Governors,  or  a  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  facts  within  the 
farflung  50  States  of  this  Nation. 

Mr  DOUGLAS,  Mr.  JAVITS,  and  Mr. 
KEATING  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  had  agreed  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York.  Which  New  York 
Senator  was  on  his  feet  first? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    It  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  yield  next  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  my  good  friend  from 
Florida  whether  in  the  State  of  Florida 
the  legislature  has  made  any  provision 
for  minimum  wage  standards  in  retail 
trade,  laundries,  and  drycleaning  es- 
tablishments, hotels  and  restaurants, 
and  for  employees  in  canneries? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  believe  the 
legislature  has  done  so.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  legislature  needs  to.  There  are 
higher  levels  of  wages  paid  in  our  hotels 
and  in  our  restaurants  than  are  paid  in 
the  canneries,  which  are  controlled  by 
the  Federal  wage  and  hour  law. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Then  I  take  it  the 
Senator  believes  it  does  not  cost  any- 
thing to  live  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  legislature  to 
fix  any  minimum  wage? 


Mr.  HOLLAND  There  are  many 
people  who  are  delighted  to  live  in  the 
State  of  Florida 

Mr.  E>OUGLAS.  Ai:id  it  coes  not  cost 
anything  to  live  there? 

Mr.  HOLI_AND.  We  have  almost  5 
million  permanent  re.sidents  and  at>out 
9  million  people  come  to  Florida  as  our 
guests.  Many  of  them  are  from  Illinois. 
Many  are  happy  to  stay  in  Florida. 

The  point  I  am  mriking  us  simply  this: 
In  the  State  of  Fl  >rida  v.  p  have  very 
many  deluxe  Industries  which  employ 
many  himdreds  of  thousands  of  workers. 
Those  people  are  well  paid.  Everv-body 
knows  they  are  The  competing  indus- 
tnes  have  to  meet,  in  large  part,  the 
competition  of  others  who  draw  from  the 
State  labor  pool. 

It  is  a  fact,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
know  it — and  I  am  sure  ho  does — that  in 
those  industries  in  our  State  which  are 
controlled  under  the  wage  and  hour  law 
most  of  the  pay  scales  are  higher  than 
the  pay  scales  required  under  the  wage 
and  hour  law.  The  people  are  paid  more 
than  the  law  requires.  This  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  local  competition  for  labor 
In  the  case  of  canricries  which  are 
under  the  Federal  wage  and^  hour  law. 
the  workers  are  paid  more  than  the  rate 
required  by  the  Federal  wage  and  hour 
law 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  But  with  respect  to 
the  workers  In  the  retail  trade  and  in  the 
laundries  and  drycleaning  establish- 
ments, does  tlie  Senator  feel  it  does  not 
cost  anything  for  workers  to  live  in  Flor- 
ida, so  no  minimum  wage  is  needed? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  We  happen  to  believe 
that  the  everyday  activities  of  everj-  citi- 
zen In  the  State  do  not  have  to  be  rege- 
lated either  by  the  Stale  legislature  or 
by  the  Congress  far  away  In  order  for 
our  people  to  be  happy  or  in  order  for 
our  i>eople  to  live  prosperously.  We  still 
have  some  confidence  in  the  application 
of  private  entcrpiisc  and  In  the  rules  of 
competition. 

We  are  drawing  laboring  people  every 
day  of  the  year  from  Illinois,  from  New- 
York,  and  from  other  fine  States  We 
are  delighted  to  have  them  come  to 
Florida. 

Mr.  DOUGLA-S.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  will  jield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

These  people  do  not  come  to  Florida 
merely  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  our 
salubrious  air.  although  they  do  enjoy  it. 
They  come  to  Florida  because  of  the 
things  they  can  receive  in  Florida,  in- 
cluding the  rates  of  pay  there,  if  they 
have  to  work  for  pay  Tliose  pay  rates 
are  extremely  satisfactor>'.  because  more 
than  a  quarter  million  new  people  come 
to  Florida  each  year. 

This  last  year  the  census  count  showed 
4,890.000  people  as  permanent  residents 
of  Florida.  About  9  million  vacationers 
during  the  winter  were  not  counted 
among  the  nearly  5  million  permanent 
residents. 

This  figure  of  nearly  5  million  perma- 
nent residents  compares  with  a  figure  of 
2,771.000  in  1950.  which  means  that  we 
had  the  largest  rate  of  population  in- 
crease of  any  State  in  the  Nation.  Our 
increase  was  76.5  percent. 


I  think  it  would  be  rather  idle  for  t}:e 
Senator  to  claun  that  we  do  not  have 
anything  in  Florida  which  attracts 
laix>nng  men  and  women,  or  Uinx.  the 
pay  for  labor  ls  not  enough  sf  that  these 
men  and  women  are  willing  to  comt  to 
Florida,  becau.se  the  faru?  shout  «;o 
much  more  loudly  even  than  w(  mitiht 
shout  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sei^ate.  I  have 
heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  shout  rather  loudly  I  have  done 
some  shouting  myself.  Our  shoutinE 
would  not  amount  to  anything  compared 
to  the  facts.  The  facts  are  that  a  quar- 
ter million  people,  includme  an  adequate 
share  nf  the  working  p>eople.  find  that 
Florida  conditions  are  so  much  better 
than  they  find  somewhere  else  that  they 
move  to  Florida  and  become  our  perma- 
nent citizens.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
to  argrue  about  what  happens  in  Florida 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  Nield? 

Mr  HOLLAND  When  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Florida — and  there  are  many  good 
people  in  Florida — feel  that  the  time 
has  come  when  their  live.«;  mu.'^t  be  regu- 
lated, reftoiented.  controlled  and  su- 
pervised by  their  legislature,  tiiey  will 
certainly  effectively  gain  that  end 

When  the  citizen'^  of  F.onda  thirik 
their  Senators  and  Representatives 
should  vote  for  such  a  system  as  is  pro- 
posed, they  will  certainly  send  somebody 
else  here  to  represent  them  m  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representaliv<  .■v 
because  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  Florida  have  no  such  man- 
date from  the  proud  and  independent 
people  who  inhabit  the  great  State  of 
Florida 

Mr  DOUGLAS  M'  President,  ■will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  lUinoLs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  p.m  d'^lighted  to 
hear  this  eloquent  chamber  of  commerce 
speech  by  my  friend  from  Florida  on  the 
beauties  of  that  Ftate  and  the  great 
magnetizing  influence  which  it  has  m 
drawing  population  from  other  portions 
of  the  Union.  Sand  and  sunshine  seem 
to  have  great  pulling  power  I  have  ob- 
served that  most  of  these  mieranu:  are 
beyond  working  ape  There  are  not 
many  of  them  in  the  full  flush  of  youth 
and  health.  They  go  to  Florida  to  re- 
tire on  the  earnings  which  they  have 
made  elsewhere. 

Mr.  HOLLAND     May  I  break  in- 

Mr.  DOUGLu^S  No;  I  wish  to  finish 
my  sentence 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  break  m 
right  there,  because  I  see  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  with 
all  of  his  erudition,  has  not  been  fully 
educated  on  the  growth  of  F''lorida 
Florida  is  becoming  one  of  the  great 
manufacturing  States.  Florida  is  al- 
ready the  great*^--!  fruit -produrme  State 
in  the  Nation.  Florida  already  ha.<;  the 
greatest  fruit-canning  industry  in  the 
Nation.  Florida  produces  more  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  for  instance  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  combined  and  a  little 
more  than  twice  a.*^  much  Florida  pro- 
duces more  citrus  fruit  than  any  other 
State  bv  a  proportion  of  2  to  1. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  What  about  the  hot 
air  industry? 


Mr.  HOLLAND  We  pio-duce  some  of 
that,  too  The  S:ate  of  Lunoi-s;  is  kiiOwn 
to  produce  a  pood  bit  cf  it.  and  some  of  i: 
is  even  transplanted  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  whore  it  functions  very  effectively 
and  very  encagm.-iy.  and  we  like  to  listen 
to  it 

But  the  point  could  nc-  t.  better  illus- 
trated than  by  what  the  Senator  from 
IllmoL'?  has  stated,  and  I  am  grateful 
to  him  for  his  statement.  The  problem 
is  a  State  problem,  and  no  two  States 
are  in  the  same  economic  condition. 
The  legislature  of  every  State  is  answer- 
able to  its  own  people  Each  legislature 
will  legislate  to  meet  its  own  problems 
The  Governor  of  every  State — and  1  have 
had  the  honor  of  sei-ving  m  that  capacity 
in  my  own  State — certainly  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  people  m  his 
State.  I  am  -ire  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr  L-t'-' he  was  so  responsive 
making  an  all-time  record  in  serving  five 
terms  as  Governor  of  Ohio  in  a  State 
where  the  majority  of  the  electorate  at 
all  times  were  of  the  opposite  party. 
Notwithst.tndmc  that  fact  the  citizens 
knew  a  good  man  when  they  saw  him. 
They  insLsted  on  electing  and  reelecting 
him  for  f,ve  terms,  as  I  recall  Is  the 
Senator  suggesting  that  a  man  with  that 
kind  of  experience  liad  not  learned  some- 
thing about  what  his  people  thirik  and 
about  living  conditions  m  his  State? 
Tiiat  man  who  could  then  turn  around 
and  come  to  the  US.  Senate  by  a  huge 
\oU'.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  if  I 
read  the  newspape.T  correctl.v.  most  of 
tiie  people  who  urge  this  class  of  legisla- 
tion were  fighting  him. 

I  think  it  sliould  be  well  understood 
that  governors  and  State  legislators  know 
something  about  what  their  people  need, 
and  they  legislate  accordingly.  I  do  not 
care  how  anyone  may  feel  to  the  con- 
trary. I  merely  wish  to  say  that  that  is 
a  sounder  mechanism  than  for  us  to  sit 
here  and  try  by  one  bill  to  regiment  all 
of  the  business  m  this  great  Nation  frcm 
Florida  to  Alaska  and  from  Hawaii  to 
Maine,  and  to  put  all  relationships  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  under 
one  halter.  It  does  not  make  sense,  and 
I  do  not  tl:ink  it  is  good  Americanism. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  w-U 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLL.A.ND  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  take  it.  then,  the 
attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
tliat  tiie  Federal  Government  should  not 
tix  a  minim 'um  wage  for  the  peopie  of 
Florida  and  that  the  Florida  Legislature 
will  not  fix  the  wage  The  Senator  f  n  m 
Florida  does  not  believe  m  a  minimum 
wage,  whether  it  is  fixed  nationally  or 
locally.  IS  that  correct '- 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator.  I  think, 
should  better  let  the  Stnator  from 
F.onda  state  his  convictions  on  the 
sub.iecl 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Is  tliat  not  tiie  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr  HOLLAND  No.  The  Stnator 
from  Florida  wishes  to  keep  the  Federal 
Government  m  those  fie'.ds  that  are  so 
clearly  Federal  that  there  is  some  .-ustifi- 
cation  for  exercise  of  its  powers,  and  he 
does  not  think  that  this  bill  follows  that 
rule. 
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Mr  DOUGLAS  And  the  Sute  of 
Florida  refuses  to  act 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  State  of  Florida 
will  act  when  there  is  a  need  for  action. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  rather  infer  that 
the  Senator  believes  that  a  man  or 
woman  does  not  need  anything  tc  live 
m  Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  State  of  Florida 
will  act  when  in  the  judgment  cf  its  own 
people,  and  in  their  own  conviction,  there 
IS  a  need,  and  the  action  then  will  be  in 
accordance  with  those  needs  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  convictions. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  sound  for  us  to 
reach  farther  into  the  grabbae  and  try 
to  lay  down  a  rule  of  conduct  and  regi- 
mentation of  business  for  this  great  Na- 
tion of  50  States,  as  farflung  as  they  are. 
with  conditions  a.s  different  as  they  are 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield:' 

Mr   HOLLAND      I  vield 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  talks 
about  regimentation  What  about  a  liv- 
ing wase  for  employees'  Ls  the  Senator 
not  concerned  with  that  subject^ 
Should  he  not  be  concerned  with  it? 

Mr   HOLLAND      I  certainly  am. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Why  doe.'^  the  Sena- 
tor not  do  something  about  if 

Mr  HOLXlAND  If  my  people  were  not 
concerned,  we  know  perfectly  well  our 
State  would  not  prosper  We  know  per- 
fectly well  that  our  State  cannot  prosper 
except  under  a  balanced  economy  and 
a  part  of  that  balanced  economy  m  our 
opinion  .s  not  to  ask  the  Government  to 
tell  us  what  should  be  paid  arid  'Ahat 
should  not  be  paid  That  procf<lurp  has 
not  been  undertaken  up  to  the  present 
time. 

We  have  a  great  pulling  power  for 
people  in  whatever  capacity,  high  or  low, 
they  are  fitted.  They  are  comirie  by  the 
hundrr-ds  of  thousands,  and  we  welcome 
them.  We  keep  the  welcome  mat  out 
We  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  much 
of  a  welcome  mat  if  we  were  to  sav  that 
Florida  had  become  a  welfare  State  and 
had  passed  the  type  of  legislation  which 
is  found  to  be  popular  in  some  of  the 
tired,  old  States  which  are  losing  popu- 
lation and  not  gaining  it 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  w;ll  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor :rom  North  Carolina 

Mr.  ER\TN  I  take  it  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  does  not  share  the  view- 
expressed  in  the  Senate  by  some  of  our 
brethren  that  when  the  people  of  a  State 
elect  a  Member  of  the  Senate  they  .select 
a  wise  man.  whereas  when  the  same 
people  select  members  of  a  State  legis- 
lature they  select  foolish  people. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  believe  m 
that  theory.  I  think  the  State  legisla- 
ture is  still  able  to  take  care  of  State 
business.     We  have  a  fine  Governor 

I  hope  my  friend  from  Illinois  will  not 
run  away. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Not  at  all  I  thought 
you  had  finished. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  anything  unfriendly  or  unsympa- 
thetic to  my  friend,  because  we  welcome 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  good  people 
who  come  from  Illinois  I  would  like 
to  say  that  they  are  a  little  more  ambi- 
tious people  than  some  of  the  people  who 


remam  ;n  their  own  States  because  they 
glimpse  the  increased  opportunity  for 
good  living  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren They  have  come  in  by  the  thou 
sands,  and  we  welcome  them  We  hold 
out  open  arms  for  them 

From  time  to  time  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  Mr  L^jtolas  comes  down  and 
we  feel  that  same  way  toward  him  He 
IS  always  invited  He  is  always  wel- 
come Fie  will  always  be  generously  re- 
ceived We  shall  forget  the  fact  that  he 
has  thought  about  .somf  plans  for  gov- 
ernment that  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
thinking  of  our  people,  because  we  accord 
to  him  complete  freedom  of  conscience 
and  ci.mMctions  and  we  want  him  to  fol- 
low his  own 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  am  delighted  at  tho 
tribute  to  my  character  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  just  paid  But  I 
should  like  to  know  why  the  Senator 
from  F'londa  is  so  opposed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment promoting  human  welfare  The 
Senator  sp«-aks  of  a  welfare  State"  In 
very  .'^cornful  terms  The  Senator  from 
Florida  IS  an  f^rudite  lawyer  He  knows 
that  the  promotion  of  the  general  wel- 
fare is  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  purposes  in  the  formation 
of  this  Repubhc.  In  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  also  stated  that  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  levy  taxes,  to 
promote  the  general  welfare 

Why  does  the  Senator  thmk  this  Oov- 
einrnent  should  give  subsidies  to  ship 
operators  and  shipbuilders  and  air- 
lines— I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  been  mterest-ed  in  those  operations — 
and  yet  should  not  try  to  promote  hu- 
man welfare:"  What  is  wrong  with  the 
Government  trying  to  help  people '^ 
Does  such  an  effort  deserve  all  this  edged 
scorn  m  his  voice'' 

Mr  flOLLAND  Thf>  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  asked  a  good  question,  a  fair 
question  The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
not  s'lpiKirted  helping  mdu^tn^^s  which 
the  S<.'naU'ir  from  Florida  did  not  believe 
should  \}e  helped,  and  which  he  did  not 
think  were  necessary  to  our  country  and 
its  defense  and  security,  but  has  helped 
those  industries  which  were  .so  disadvan- 
taged by  what  is  going  on  in  othpr  parts 
of  the  Nation  that  thf^y  were  about  to 
dry  up 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  sup- 
ported the  great  maritime  .shipping  in- 
dustry of  our  country,  because  he  be- 
lieves that  that  industry  is  one  of  our 
great  arms  of  defense.  He  has  supported 
the  aviation  industry  for  the  same  rea- 
son. He  sees  on  the  floor  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  !  Mr 
P.ASTORE  ;.  who  has  done  so  much  in  that 
field 

He  has  supported  subsidies  ;n  govern- 
ment where  they  were  greatly  needed. 
However,  the  Senator  has  heard  no  voice 
commtj  from  his  people— and  there  are 
nearly  5  million  of  them — demanding  a 
regimentation  of  their  businesses  or  of 
their  employees. 

To  the  contrary,  they  are  building 
every  day  a  bigger  and  stronger  and 
healthier  State,  and  are  happily  building 
It  The  Senator  from  Florida  will  not 
go  out  of  his  way  to  set  up  a  welfare 
State  and  .set  up  controls  when  they  are 
not  needed. 


Mr.  EKDUGLAS  Everything  that  ben- 
efits the  owners  of  busine.ss  the  Senator 
from  F".orida  favors,  anvthmg  that  helps 
the  welfare  of  people  the  Senator  from 
Florida   is  against.     Is   that   correct '' 

Mr  HOLLAND  Oh.  no,  I  am  afraid 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  not  as  fair 
as  he  customarily  is  I  am  sure  he  does 
not  mean  to  be  unfair  The  Senator 
from  Florida  was  the  original  supporter 
of  the  act  in  our  State  providing  benefits 
for  the  aged.  The  State  of  Florida  is 
far  up  on  the  list  of  States  which  have 
done  great  things  for  the  at'ed  who  need 
it  The  State  of  Florida  has  been  very 
good  in  its  treatment  of  the  aged  people 
who  come  there  We  impow  no  tax  on 
their  homes  for  any  purpose  up  to  a  val- 
uation of  $5,000  We  are  generous  in 
scaling  down  the  value,  too 

Mr  DOUGLAS  That  is  done  to  at- 
tract visitors 

Mr  HOLLAND  Oh.  no;  It  applies  to 
our  people  as  well  as  to  Illinois  citizen.s 
who  have  come  to  live  with  us 

Mr  DOUGLAS  That  was  done  to 
get  the  aged  to  come  to  Florida  to  retire 
Mr  HOLLAND  No;  the  sunshine  did 
that  job  for  us  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
$5,000  exemption  in  one  of  the  colder 
States  to  the  North — I  will  not  mention 
it^ — would  reverse  the  trend  and  send  the 
old  people  scurrying  from  Florida  to  a 
cold  climate  which  they  had  left  to  go 
to  Florida  in  seeltlng  a  mild  climate  and 
pleasant  conditions 

Mr  DOUGLAS  We  are  familiar  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Florida  Homestead 
Act  Florida  first  passed  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  exem^ptlng  all  resi- 
dents of  Florida  from  a  State  inheritance 
Lax.  That  was  superseded  by  the  Fed- 
eral inheritance  Lax  law.  Then  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  passed  their  constitutional 
amendment  exempting  homesteads  up 
lo.  I  beheve.  originally  $3,500.  and  later 
$5  000  The  first  act  was  to  attract  peo- 
ple to  the  east  coast,  to  Palm  Beach,  to 
attract  the  wealthy  people  who  were  on 
the  point  of  dying.  Their  children  en- 
couraged their  parents,  too.  because  il 
there  were  no  inheritance  tax.  the  chil- 
dren could  then  Inherit  everything  from 
their  parents  without  paying  any  inher- 
itance tax.  In  other  words  if  their  par- 
ents were  going  to  die,  they  might  as 
well  go  to  Florida  to  die 

That  law  weis  knocked  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Inheritance  tax  law  Then  the 
State  adopted  the  homestead  law  to  at- 
tract people  to  the  we^'^t  coast.  It  was 
purely  a  real  estate  promotion  venture. 
I  do  not  like  to  see  my  friend  from  Flor- 
ida wrap  the  mantle  of  human  welfare 
around  his  State  on  such  a  matter  as 
this.  They  first  tried  to  protect  the 
wealthy  aging;  when  they  failed,  they 
helped  the  middle  class.  In  both  cases. 
it  was  a  device  to  draw  the  older  citizens 
Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  Is  proving  my  jxDint.  and  he  Is 
doing  It  very  eloquently  and  ver>-  suc- 
cessfully, in  showing  the  concern  which 
the  State  of  Florida  has  for  its  people. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
want  the  Record  to  be  Inaccurate  in  one 
minor  particular  Therefore.  I  will  cor- 
rect him  In  that  respect.  The  State  of 
Florida  adopted  a  tax  exemption  on  in- 
heritance     taxes.       by      constitutional 


amendment.  Ttieii.  looking  down  with 
some  envy  upon  the  great  exodus  of 
people  who  were  goini-'  frorn  oth»"r  States 
to  Florida  Congress  pas.<^-d  a  law  which 
pave  credit  apuinst  tlie  Federal  estat<" 
tax  in  a  rather  small  amount 

As  quickly  as  we  could,  we  called  our 
State  legislature  t-t>r other  and  the  legis- 
lature adopted  an  amendment  under 
which  any  amount  credited  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  payment  of  the 
Federal  estate  tax  can  be  taxed  by  the 
State,  in  the  w  i.sdom  of  the  legislature, 
but  not  exceeding  that 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  would 
say  that  that  is  an  unintelligent  action 
flather.  it  is  a  part  of  a  general  program 
under  which,  with  a  climate  that  Is  at- 
tractive, an  incentive  has  been  o!Tered 
to  the  people  In  our  State,  and  it  has 
added  to  attraction  of  the  sunshine  and 
salubrious  breezes  frorn  the  vuJf  and  the 
Atlantic 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  V.  hat  about  the 
magnolia  blossoms''  Is  the  Senator  in 
his  flowery  speech  going  to  neglect 
them? 

Mr.  HOIJLAND.  The  Senator  has 
beaten  me  to  :t.  He  took  my  final,  con- 
cluding phr»>c  from  me.  I  was  going 
to  end  up  with  references  to  mocking 
birds  and  magnolia  blossoms 

Mr.  DOUGI.AS.  What  about  Uie 
Spanish  moss''  It  is  as  thick  upon  the 
trees  of  Florida  as  it  is  upon  the  argu- 
ments of  m5  beloved  friend 

Mr  E3iVIN  Mr.  Pre&icieJit,  will  Uie 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  HOLLAND     I  yield 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  Uie  Senator  from 
Florida  be  interested  in  the  informa- 
Uon.  as  disclosed  by  page  61  of  the  hear- 
inCB,  that  Illinois  has  no  mmtmum 
wage  provision  whatever  for  hotels  and 
restaurants? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  wUl  follow  with  Interest 
this  disclosure. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Would  Liie  S.  nator  from 
Florida  be  intereftLed  In  the  u  if  urination. 
as  disclosed  a;  page  60  of  the  hearings, 
that  the  minimum  wage  law  in  Illinois 
for  women  and  minors  In  laundries  and 
dr>'cleanmg  establishments  is  23  to  28 
cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  shocked.  1  am 
terribly  shocked  I  thought  that  the 
attitude  of  Uie  Senator  from  Illinois  h£is 
displaj'ed  here  and  in  his  State  would 
reflect  much  betl<}r  treatment  of  w  omen 
and  minors  in  laundry  and  drjxleaning 
emplovTnenl.  Perhaps  he  can  explain 
that  situation. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  In  the  first  place, 
our  Illinois  rates  are  23  cents  to  28 
cents  higher  than  in  the  State  cf  Florida, 
where  the  rpte  Is  zero 

Mr  HOLI.AJ^D  We  have  no  mini- 
mum. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  That  Is  right.  We 
do  not  have  a  hieher  rate  than  we  do 
because  the  Republican  Senate  m  the 
State  of  Illinoi.":  prevents  our  getting  a 
higher  miiiimum  wage  law  tiirough  Uie 
Senate.  So  it  is  the  Ri-pubhcan  allies  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  who  prevent  a 
higher  minimum  wage  law  being  enacted 
in  minols. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  judge,  from  what 
the  Senator  says,  he  believes  that  Sen- 
ators who  with  me  sit  on  this  side  of 


the  aisle,  and  others  m  his  own  St^te 
and  in  other  States,  have  for  reason:; 
suflicient  to  W.cm'^'vf^  taken  no  action 
or  action  which  he  regards  as  inade- 
quate action  but  which  we  here  may  re- 
gard as  adeq URte  I  do  not  approve  of 
that  philosophy  1  will  not  be  a  j>ar'v  to 
forcing  on  the  rood  i>eople  of  Illinois  a 
thine  which  I  •. hink  they  car.  mea.«rure 
under  the  pTiidance  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  able  as  he  is,  better  than  we  can 
judge  here. 

Mr  ERVTN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Florida  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  no  wage  and  hour 
law  with  reference  to  hotel  and  restau- 
rant workers? 

Mr  DOUGLAS  In  that  respect  we  are 
on  a  level  with  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Except  that  we  have 
a  greater  appeal  and  have  a  ereat  many 
more  hotels.  We  have  a  higher  rate  of 
pay.  The  second  point  is  that  it  is  trood 
to  have  a  Supreme  Court  judge  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  because  he  does 
not  merely  listen,  but  also  looks  for  the 
facts.  He  found  a  fact  which  I  believe  is 
somewhat  confusing  If  not  disastrous  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  his  argu- 
ment, when  we  find  that  laundry  and 
drycleanlng  workers  in  Illinois  are  paid 
a  minimum  wape  of — how  much  was 
that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Twenty-three  to  twenty- 
eight  cents  an  hour.  j 

Mr  DOUGLAS  That  Is  a  frro^sly  in- 
adequate wage  but  not  as  inadequate 
as  the  nonexistent  minimum  in  Floridn 

Mr  ERVIN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Florida  draw  the  Inference  that  the  fact 
that  the  minimum  wnee  of  minors  and 
women  In  laundries  and  drycleaning 
establishments  in  Illinois  was  23  to  28 
cents  an  hour  indicates  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  people  of  Illinois  to  pass  a 
law  in  order  to  have  the  women  and 
children  paid  that  much  m  Illinois' 

Mr  HOLLAND  Fvndently  ih-'  prob- 
lem existed 

Mr.  rXDUGLAS.  It  l.<:  wholly  Inade- 
quate We  have  tried  to  increase  it  by 
State  action  but  the  Republican  allies  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  who  control 
the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  have  con- 
trolled it  continuously  for  all  but  J  yea:  s 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  not 
permitted  such  a  State  law  to  be  enacted 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  notice,  if  I  may  -- o 
to  another  pac* 

Mr.  EJ^VLN.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator about  a  statement  on  page  59. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Yes. 

Mr  ERVIN.  In  Illinois  there  was  es- 
tablislied.  by  execuUve  order,  a  State 
minimum  wage  for  women  and  minors  in 
the  retail  industry,  amountmg  to  55 
cents,  and  that  was  held  to  be  invalid  by 
an  Illinois  circuit  court. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     An  Illinois  court? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  hear  that  statement? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  heard  it.  I 
do  not  claim  that  the  Illinois  circuit 
courts  are  perfect.  Illinois  has  a  great 
many  Republican  ji:d?es  who  do  not 
fully  understiind  the  law  and  the  Con- 
stitution. 


Mr  HOI.LANT3  It  Is  Interesv.ns  to 
observe  that  the  Senator  frc^m  Illinois 
finds  it  necessarv'  to  place  the  burden 
on  the  R^'jMjblicans  in  order  to  explam 
anv  dis<^ :  epancy  in  his  State 

Mr  DOUGL.\S  That  is  accoi^ntable 
f^r  much  of  the  trouble 

Mr  HOLLAND  Florida  is  a  Demo- 
cratic St.ate  Many  fine  R^pubUcans  live 
there  More  and  more  of  them  are  com- 
ing there  We  welcome  them.  We  have 
not  found  that  they  take  over  the  t  ov- 
emment     they  f  nera'.ly  ,ioin  us 

M:  DOUGLAS  The'  Senator  has 
joined  thfin 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois does  not  find  me  sittmt;  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  I  am  not  here 
to  boast  at  all.  becau.'^p  I  am  humbly 
thankful.  I  liave  been  elected  Governor 
of  mv  state  The  Democrats  did  tliat 
Reeistration  m  the  .state  thin  was  about 
15  to   1   Democrats  over   Republicans 

The  last  time  I  was  elc-cted  to  the  Sen- 
ate, which  was  the  third  time,  th'  reg- 
i.st  rants  v^  ere  ,5  t  ■  1  Democrat.'-  over  Re- 
publicans 

So  I  think  the  Senator  frr m  Florida 
can  say  wiin  some  de'iee  of  certainty 
that  he  repre.sents  the  D'-mocrat^s  of 
Flo-. da  and  must  be  practicme  tne  kind 
of  democracy  in  wl:ich  they  beheve. 

I  have  been  twitting  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  a  little  keenly  perhaps,  about 
his  own  State:  but  I  think  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  when  !.e  makes  this  great 
charge  ai.:ainst  Florida.  Uat  a  55 -cent 
minimum  wage  for  th*  retail  trade  has 
been  knock>-d  out  bv  the  court.s  of  his 
State,  when  t'^erc-  ha.-  been  a  23-cent  and 
a  28-c'ent  minimum— and  a{  par'='ntly 
there  still  is — for  women  and  minors  in 
the  laundry  and  drycU anmg  trade,  un- 
der the  law;  of  his  State  Apparently 
that  mmim  ira  has  not  been  knockfxl  out 
If  it  has  been,  there  is  no  such  informa- 
tion here.  Then,  in  the  matter  cf  res- 
taurants and  hotels,  no  action  has  bt?^n 
taken 

ITiere  may  be  other  felds  m  which 
there  is  a  more  adequate  enactment  m 
the  State  of  Illinois:  but  for  the  canning 
,ndust:->  I  do  not  find  any  at  all  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  Th.at  industry  l=  not 
cited  as  having  any  minimum  wac-e  or 
hours.  In  the  other  fields  covered  by  Lhe 
various  lists.  I  find  ii:.  minimum  wage 
for  the  State  of  Illinois 

I  think  the  Senator  frrm  Illinois  and 
I  may  a^'ree  on  what  has  happ'-ned.  He 
c-imes  from  a  St-ate  w  hich  has  not  found 
it  necessary  to  enact  high  waee  stand- 
ards, or  to  enact  any  at  all,  in  stime 
trades  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  assume 
that  the  eood  people  of  Illinois,  throuch 
their  duly  elected  representatives  have 
done  wliat  they  tlioueht  should  be  done 
in  that  State,  I  do  not  want  to  super- 
sede their  judgment  with  mine.  Neither 
do  I  want  to  suj^ersede  the  judcment  of 
the  legislators  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Florida  by  the  .iudcmpnt  of 
Senators  here,  including  the  Senator 
from  Florida  or  any  others  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  the  way  to  solve  this 
problem. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  from 
T^.orida  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  the 
State  of  Illinois  like  most  of  the  indus- 
trial States  of  the  Nation  is  one  *n  which 
the   rural    and   r.onmdustrial    areas   are 
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grossly  overrepresented  in  at  least  one 
branch  of  the  State  legislature  This 
condition  nins  through  virtually  all 
American  SUte  governments.  It  is  true 
of  New  York.  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island.  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania. Maryland.  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota. California.  Illmoi.-;.  and  other  Slates 
as  well.  In  Illinois,  it  so  happens  that  m 
the  senate  the  nomndustrial  areas  are 
overrepresented  Because  of  that  fact, 
and  associated  with  that  fact,  the  Re- 
publicans control  the  upper  hou-se  of 
the  State  legislature  It  is  almo.st  im- 
passible to  pass  an  adequate  minimum 
wage  law  through  the  lesislaturp  as  long 
as  they  control  that  body  It  is  this 
fact — the  underrepresentation  of  the 
industrial  areas  on  the  State  level — 
which  IS  forcing  more  and  more  indus- 
trial area.s  to  appeal  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  action  This  is  a  funda- 
mental political  /eaiity  It  cannot  oe 
covered  up 
I  Mr  HOLLAND  I  appreciate  the 
frankness  and  candor  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  In  the  State  of  Florida, 
we  do  not  have  a  Republican  ma^'ority 
in  either  house.  One  State  senator  is  a 
I  Republican,  and  6  out  of  the  95  mem- 
bers of  the  house  are  Republicans  So 
we  cannot  blame  any  action  there  upon 
them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  a  party 
issue,  as  everyone  knows  My  recollec- 
tion IS  that  some  of  the  States  which 
have  passed  watie  and  hour  laws  are 
now  Republican  controlled.  I  know 
nothing,  for  example,  about  the  control 
of  the  senate  and  house — the  let'isla- 
ture — of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  I 
know  that  both  Senators  from  Nf'w  York 
are  members  of  the  Republican  Party, 
and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  bf  a.>so- 
ciated  with  them  on  the  friendliest 
terms,  even  though 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  They  are  very  charm- 
ing gentlemen. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Even  though  I  sit 
on  one  side  of  the  aisle,  and  they  sit  on 
the  other.  As  I  recall,  their  Governor, 
as  recently  as  the  convention  at  Chicago 
the  other  day,  was  a  Republican 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  vield^ 

Mr,  HOLLAND      I  yield 

Mr.  KEATING  I  hesitate  to  get  into 
this  schizophrenic  discussion  between 
the  two  wings  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
However.  I  wish  to  inform  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  we  take  great  pride 
in  the  fact  that  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
are  Republican;  that  the  Governor  of 
New  York  is  a  Republican;  and  that  all 
the  elected  State  officeholders,  except 
one,  is  a  Republican, 
I  I  am  happy  to  be  associated  with  mem- 
bers of  both  wings  of  :he  E>emocratic 
Party.  They  are  charming  gentlemen. 
I  know  there  are  many,  like  my.self,  who 
I  may  follow  my  dear  friend  from  Illinois 
I  and  there  are  many  who  will  follow  my 
good  friend  from  Florida 

Mr,  DOUGLAS,  Or  who  follow  a  mid- 
dle course, 

Mr  KEATING.  They  may  follow  a 
middle-of-the-road  or  a  more  progres- 
sive, more  reahstic.  or  more  idealistic 
approach.  One  could  use  many  different 
adjectives. 


How^'ver,  there  is  une  thing  ai  ■*  iiich 
I  should  like  to  set  the  SenaUir  from 
Florida  straight  in  this  di.scu.ssion,  I 
believe  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  there 
had  Deen  heretofore  no  argument  about 
the  point  that  Florida  and  other  States 
had  so  enthusiastically  embraced  the 
working  people  who  came  there  from  the 
Northern  States  The  Senator  from 
Fl  ,.rida  must  have  been  absent  when  I 
was  complaining  about  that  subject  yes- 
t»'i-day 

Workers  have  migrated  there  because 
industries  have  located  there  whicfli  were 
previously  in  a  Northern  State  I  know 
that  it  is  not  entirely  due  to  wage  rates 
I  know  of  the  beautiful  climate  of  the 
State  of  Florida  I  have  enjoyed  it.  I 
hke  warm  weather  better  than  cold 
weati;er  I  admit  it.  Nevertheless. 
much  of  the  exodus  or  pirating,  as  some 
use  the  phrase — I  am  not  referring  to  the 
Senattjr  from  Florida,  but  to  some  of  his 
fellow  citi/ens  m  the  State  of  Florida — 
has  taken  place  because  some  States 
have  much  lower  wage  rates.  This  is  one 
reason  why,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Senators 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  in  looking 
out  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
who  work  in  that  StaU\  and  of  the  Indus- 
tries of  that  State,  so  many  of  whom 
have  left  because  of  the  very  point  the 
Senator  from  Florida  ha.s  brought  up. 
miost  be  in  favor  of  some  Federal  stand- 
ard in  order  to  avoid  the  further  exodus 
of  industries  from  their  State 

Our  present  distinguished  Grovemor 
has  reversed  a  good  bit  of  the  trend.  I 
give  him  great  credit  But  it  has  become 
ver\-  serious  to  the  State  of  New  York 
and  to  many  other  Northern  States, 

I  can  well  recognize  why  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  his  as.'-ociates  are  op- 
posed to  any  minimum  wage  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  b<'cause  a  minimum 
wage  rniu'ht  w^'l!  have  a  deterrent  effect 
on  th''  exodos  of  industries  from  the 
North 

Mr  HOLLAND  F.rst  I  am  glad  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
wholly  Kit  ublican  controlled  m  all  of 
it3  activities,  has  shown  an  attitude  of 
willingness  to  enact  legislation  along  the 
lines  sui^t-'ested  bv  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois— which  at  least  deprives  him  of  the 
argument  that  none  but  Republicans  de- 
feat l^'i;:slarlon  of  this  type 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  will 
the  S*>nator  from  Florida  yield  :n  order 
that  I  may  make  a  correction? 

The  PRF,SIDINQ  OFFICER  'Mr. 
BuRDiCK  m  the  chair  i  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr  HOLL-«lND  I  shall  yield  In  a  mo- 
ment 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  I  know  of  no  indu-stnes  that 
have  come  from  New  York  to  Florida. 
Our  industries  have  been  what  are  gen- 
erally called  clean  industries,  such  as 
electronics,  aviation,  atomic  energy,  and 
similar  ones 

Mr  KEATING  Our  industries  are 
clean.       Laughter  1 

Mr  HOLLAND  If  the  Senator  looks 
at  the  .sinoke-stained  walls  of  the  cities 
m  New  York,  he  realizes  that  not  all  of 
the  New  York  industries  are  clean.  But 
ours  are. 


Tlie  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  as  an  attorney  I  have  had  the  duly 
of  settling  in  our  State  a  good  many 
people  frcxn  New  York  and  other  States 
in  the  EJast  I  must  say  in  frankne.ss  to 
my  distinguished  friend  that  m  many 
instances  the  reason  for  their  coming  to 
Florida  has  been  the  very  high  tax  struc- 
ture of  the  very  States  from  wh.ich  they 
have  come — including  the  Senator  s  own 
State, 

I  do  not  think  It  is  at  all  true  that  v.e 
have  "stolen"  Industries  from  New  York. 
We  have  not  put  out  any  eflfort  to  steal' 
industries.  I  refused  to  support  the  dis- 
tressed-areas bill  of  la,st  year  or  the  year 
before  when  the  amendment  which 
would  have  made  the  law  such  that  none 
of  those  funds  could  be  used  to  attract 
industries  to  move  from  one  8tat«  to 
smother  was  rejected.  I  do  not  think 
the  Federal  Government  should  aid  in 
that  migration.  I  do  not  thuik  the 
States  should  pwiy  for  the  cost  of  moving 
industries  from  other  States 

We  are  p>erfectly  willing  to  continue 
growing  under  the  situation  which 
brings  people  and  Industries  to  our 
State;  and  we  are  grateful  that  the  Na- 
tion has  located  great  activities  in  our 
State.  We  assume  that  is  because  of 
geographic  and  climatic  reasons  In 
that  connection.  I  refer  to  the  gulded- 
misslle  establishments  at  Cape  Canaver- 
al, which  have  been  the  reason  for  the 
location  in  Florida  of  a  number  of  avia- 
tion and  electronic  plants  I  refer,  sim- 
ilarly, to  the  location  of  u  number  of 
plants  in  Pinellas  County,  such  as  the 
plant  of  the  Minneapolis -Honeywell  Co. 
A  large  number  of  important  plants  have 
been  established  in  Florida  in  connection 
with  the  gulded-missile  developments 
and  the  developments  In  other  indus- 
tries. Our  great  industries  have  not  been 
plucked  away  from  New  York  or  from 
any  other  State;  they  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Florida  in  connection  with 
the  growth  of  these  great   new  eflorts 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  thinks 
that  norida  is  not  attuned  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  living  In  a  new  and  an  excit- 
ing age  with  many  changes,  he  simply 
does  not  know  Florida 

A  short  time  ago.  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted, I  started  to  say  that  quite  re- 
cently the  Governor  of  Florida  has  been 
chairman  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Governors,  and  also  chairman  of  the 
Southern  Conference  of  Governors — 
which  indicates  that  we  pick  for  our 
Governors  rather  intelligent  men. 

Mr  KEATING  And  also  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. 

Mr  HOLLAND  In  making  that  refer- 
ence to  the  selection  of  the  Governors  of 
our  State.  I  exclude  present  company,  of 
course. 

So  I  think  we  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  take  care  of  our  own  problems. 

Sometimes  there  are  problems  which 
we  find  that  we.  ourselves,  cannot  take 
care  of.  or  problems  which  lie  peculiarly 
in  the  Federal  field  When  there  are 
such,  I  shall  be  here  aggressively  pre- 
senting requests  for  attention  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  shall  be  supporting  equally 
the  legitimate  clamis  from  other  parts 
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of  the  Nation  for  attention  in  similar 
fields     So  all  of  us  are  living  together. 

But  let  us  continue  to  live  under  an 
American  system  which  says  the  States 
have  certain  sovereign  responsibilities 
and  important  duties  to  their  people. 
The  States  can  best  see  how  their  peo- 
ple are  living  and  how  their  industries 
are  operating  I  would  rather  trust  to 
their  judgment.  Instead  of  the  judgment 
I  possess,  when  It  comes  to  looking  over 
the  great  expanse  of  this  Nation — from 
Alaska  to  Florida  and  from  Maine  to 
Hawaii — and  trying  to  make  up  my  mind 
as  U)  what  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
indcLstries  affected  need  by  way  of  a 
wage-and-hour  law. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield '' 
Mr  HOIX.\ND  I  yield. 
Mr  KEATING  I  simply  wish  to  cor- 
rect a  statement  the  Senator  from  Florida 
made,  I  am  sure  it  was  made  through 
madvertence  In  the  first  part  of  his 
remarks  the  Senator  from  Florida  said, 
as  I  understood  him,  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  distinguished  as  he  is,  dic- 
tated the  policies  of  the  State  of  New 
York 

Mr  HOLLAND  Oh,  no. 
Mr  KEATING  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  action  of  the  Governor  of  New 
York  or  the  action  of  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature in  enacting  the  New  York  mini- 
mum wage  legislation 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Either  the  Senator 
from  New  York  misunderstood  me  or  else 
I  accidentally  stated  something  entirely 
foreign  to  what  I  intended  to  state. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  However,  I  think  that 
is  a  matter  of  record.  Certainly  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  but  we  are  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
when  Governor  of  New  York,  and  Herbert 
Lehman — a  former  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  this  body — when  Governor  of  New 
York  were  responsible  for  the  New  York 
minimum  wage  law;  and  certainly  the 
well-doing  of  such  distinguished  Demo- 
crats in  the  State  of  New  York  has 
greatly  Improved  the  Republican  Party 
in  New  York  and  has  enabled  the  two 
distinguished  Republican  Senators  from 
New  York  to  come  to  this  body,  whereas 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that  competition 
and  that  resultant  well-doing,  perhaps 
they  would  have  been  relegated  to  back 
seats  in  their  own  party. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator. 
(Laughter.  1 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  had  heard  my  earlier  remarks, 
he  would  have  heard  me  plead  for  re- 
tention of  this  program  in  the  form  in 
which  it  w&s  recommended  by  President 
Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  He  recom- 
mended it  in  terms  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  misunderstood  and  in  terms 
which  I  thmk  are  still  efTective.  and 
should  be  effective,  in  shaping  our 
thinking. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr,  P>i-esident 

Mr  HOLI.AND,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York, 

Mr,  KEATING.  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  for  having  such  a  solicitous  in- 
terest in  my  political  welfare. 


Mr.       DOUGLAS      Yes,       I       a^ree 
[Laughter.] 

Mr  KEATING  I  deeplv  appreciate 
it. 

Of  course,  I  think  it  is  true  that  the 
two  political  parties  in  New  York — as  in 
the  case  of  many  other  States,  I  imag- 
ine— do  vie  with  each  other  in  trying 
to  do  the  best  for  the  i>eople  that  they 
can  do,  I  have  a  high  regard  for  many 
of  the  things  President  Roosevelt  ac- 
complished. I  disagree  with  some  of  the 
things  he  did  and  I  disagree  as  to  some 
of  the  things  he  failed  to  do.  But  it 
must  be  conceded  that  in  New  York  both 
Governor  Dewey  and  Governor  Rocke- 
feller have  been  in  the  forefront  of  what 
we  like  to  call  progressive,  foi-ward- 
looking  legislation. 

Mr  HOLLAND,  Let  me  say  that  is 
certainly  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Let  mc  enter  a 
caveat.  In  the  first  place,  Governor 
E>ewey  did  not  dare  undo  the  work 
which  already  had  been  done;  and,  sec- 
ond. Governor  Rockefeller  wanted  to 
continue  It. 

Mr  KEATING  Of  course.  I  would 
not  want  to  get  into  a  partisan  debate 
which  In  any  way  would  lower  the  stand- 
ards of  Senate  debate.  So  I  shall  not 
try  to  reply  to  what  the  Senator  has 
said,  except  to  say  that  I  am  sure  most 
Americans  have  a  very  high  regard  for 
the  statesmanship  of  both  Governor 
Dewey  and  Governor  Rockefeller. 

There  is  one  point  which  I  wish  to 
clear  up  with  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
It  was  not  my  intention  to  create  the 
impression  that  low  wages  alone  have 
attracted  industries  from  New  York, 
Ohio.  Illinois.  Massachusetts,  and  other 
Northern  States  to  other  areas  of  the 
country.  Other  factors  are  involved,  al- 
though low  wages  often  are  an  impor- 
tant factor. 

Although  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  may  not  be  able,  offhand, 
to  refer  to  any  specific  company  which 
has  been  enticed — and  in  that  connec- 
tion I  like  the  word  'enticed  '  very  much 
better  than  the  word  "stolen."  for  the 
word  "stolen"  has  a  sinister  connota- 
tion— from  New  York  or  other  Northern 
States  to  Florida,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  even  as  regards  the  industries  to 
which  he  has  referred,  when  a  company 
which  has  plants  in  many  States  decides 
where  to  op)en  a  new  plant,  one  of  the 
factors  it  considers — and,  of  course,  any 
man  in  business^  would  consider  it — is 
the  wage  rate  in  the  particular  locality. 

Par  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  fix  wage 
rates.  I  would  rue  the  day  when  the 
Federal  Government  stepped  in  to  fix 
wages  and  to  fix  prices.  Much  with 
which  I  take  issue  in  the  platform 
adopted  at  Los  Angeles  by  the  party  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  relates  to  my 
fear  that  if  we  carried  all  of  it  out,  it 
might  well  lead  to  the  fixing  of  wages 
and  prices. 

That  would  be  foreign  to  my  thinking. 
But  I  think  that  is  a  far  cry  from  saying 
we  should  not  fix  a  fair  minimum  which 
represents  a  rockbottom  wage  on  which 
any  family  could  live  in  this  country,  and 
do  it  on  a  Federal  basis,  applying  it  to 
all  the  States.  I  think  there  is  wide  dis- 
crepancy between  those  two  matters. 


Mr  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  commenUi 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield"' 

Mr  HOLLAND,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  1  have  obuined  the 
figures  showing  the  represenUition  m  the 
Legislature  of  the  Suite  of  Ohio.  In  the 
1959  session  they  declined  to  adopt  a 
$1  minimum  wage  recommended  by  the 
committee  TTie  bill  was  defeated.  In 
several  sessions  while  I  was  Governor  the 
legislature  failed  to  enact  such  a  bill. 
While  I  was  Governor,  there  was  a  Re- 
pubUcan  legislature  in  each  of  the  five 
tenns  except  the  first.  In  this  biennium 
there  is  a  Democratic  legislature,  having 
a  representation  of  20  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  as  against  13  Republicans.  In 
the  House  there  are  78  Democrats  and 
61  Republicans.  I  think  the  efforts  of 
Governor  DiSalle.  of  Ohio,  in  tr>-ing  Lo 
get  the  bill  through  by  suggesting  a  divi- 
sion into  three  categories,  the  metro- 
politan areas,  the  semi-rural -urban 
areas,  and  the  rural  areas,  is  about  de- 
scriptive of  what  the  different  counties 
represent.  There  are  some  which  are 
typically  rural,  others  are  between  rural 
and  urban,  and  then  there  are  the  metro- 
politan centers.  There  may  bC'  a  pre- 
ponderance on  the  rural  side. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  ask  my  dear  friend  from 
Ohio  what  conclusion  he  draws  from  this 
lineup  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  and  the 
failure  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  estab- 
lish an  adequate  minimum? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  is  that  in  the  normal 
processes  the  wages  are  substantially 
above  that  minimum.  In  Illinois  no  one 
would  pretend  that  it  is  23  cents.  It  just 
cannot  be.  But  I  give  these  figures  to 
show  that  a  very  dominant  Democratic 
legislature  still  had  trouble  getting  the 
bill  through. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  inference  I  draw 
is  very  different.  It  is  that  in  the  State 
legislatures,  as  in  the  Congress,  there  is 
a  peripheral  group  of  Democrats  which 
always  votes  with  the  Republicans, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  that  is 
a  conclusion  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  can  draw  in  his 
own  discretion.  There  have  been  many 
votes  on  various  questions  of  appropria- 
tions proposed  for  what  I  thought  were 
necessary  public  improvements — I  do 
not  think  any  of  them  were  in  the  State 
of  Illinois — in  my  own  State  and  in  other 
States,  and  I  whink  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  with  a  fine  impartiality,  has  gen- 
erally voted  against  measures  of  that 
kind  which  were  at  all  in  question.  I 
Bin  not  disE>osed  to  call  the  Senator  a 
Republican 

Mr  KEATING,  Mr  President.  vnXl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  correction  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  am  not  dispo.sed  to 
call  the  Senator  a  Republican  simply  be- 
cause he  does  not  agree  with  my  philos- 
ophy that  the  investment  of  our  Na- 
tion in  improved  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, and  waterpower  projects  is  an  in- 
vestment which  pays  off  manifold. 
That  is  a  matter  of  individual  con- 
science. Nothing  would  ever  make  me 
charge  the  distinguished  Senator  with 
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being  a  Republican,  because  I  know  he 
I  feels  very  intensely  otherwise :  and  I 
hope  he  will  conclnde  that  there  sit  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  some  who  bcUeve  as 
I  do  who  stlH  are  stanch  Democrats, 
though  they  may  not  agree  with  the  con- 
'  elusions  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I  Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wfll 
I  the  Senator  yield  for  a  correction'  Be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  com- 
plained of  voting  with  the  Republicans, 
I  will  say  that  this  very  week,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — and  I  commended 
him  on  the  floor — he  and  three  other 
Democrats  voted  with  the  Republicans 
in  an  eftort  to  strengthen  the  civil  rights 
of  our  Nation.  Apparently  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  does  not  always  find  Re- 
publicans repulsive.  I  do  not  like  to 
hear  a  discussion  which  indicates  or 
implies  that  the  word  "Republican"  is  a 
dirty  word,  because  oftentimes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  I  have  found  our- 
selves in  agreement. 

I  am.  always  happy  when  I  am  in 
agreement  with  anyone,  and  I  am  un- 
happy when  I  find  myself  In  disagree- 
ment. But  I  do  point  out  that  the 
RecoRD  should  be  corrected,  and  I  again 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  voting  with  the  Republicans 
and  for  seeing  that  the  Republicans  were 
m  the  right  on  the  issue  of  civil  rights. 
„  ,     ,  Mr.   HOLLAND.     Before   the  Senator 

■li    ■  answers,   may  I  say   the   Senator  from 

New  York  has  made  a  telling  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  what  amounts 
to  a  coup  de  grace  in  this  discussion,  and 
I  commend  him. 

Mr.  DOUGL.AS.  Mr  President,  let 
me  say  that  there  is  always  a  saving 
remjiant  of  virtue  on  that  side  of  the 
Chamber,  and  any  manifestation  of  it 
is  quite  welcome  So  I  welcome  them. 
I  only  regret  that  during  the  discu.ssion 
last  winter,  when  we  had  a  chance  to 
pass  a  decent  civil  n?ht5  bill,  there  were 
so  few  Republicans  wanted  to  do  It. 
The  Senators  from  New  York  helped  us, 
but  most  of  the  Republicans  did  not  help 
us,  when  we  tried  to  pass  a  decent  civil 
rights  bill.  Now  when  there  Is  very  little 
time  and  other  matters  to  take  caro  of, 
suddenly  all  the  Republicans  want  a 
civil  rights  bill.  We  welcome  their 
deathbed  repentance,  provided  they  are 
sincere,  and  I  was  very  happy  to  .see  that 
deathbed  repentance  I  .say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  I  exf^mpt 
him  from  that  statement  He  has  been 
consistently  in  favor  of  civil  rights.  The 
Senators  I  am  talking  about  are  the 
very  ones  whose  chairs  are  now  empty 
and  who  are  not  present  hero  this  after- 
noon, I  am  merely  talking  about  the 
men  who  filled  the  presently  empty 
chairs  who  would  not  help  civil  riglits 
last  winter  by  voting  for  those  measures. 
Then,  to  embarrass  the  Democrats  this 
summer,  all  of  a  sudden  they  develop  an 
enthusiasm  for  such  legislation.  I 
voted  with  them  because  I  thought  they 
were  right  this  week.  I  lament  that 
they  were  not  right  last  winter  when  a 
few  of  us  were  carrying  the  burden. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  merely  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
more  vacant  chairs  on  the  side  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  than  there  are  on 
our  side. 


Mr  DOUGLAS  But  not  a.s  many 
proportionately 

Mr  KEATING  Perhaps  not.  but 
there  are  many  more  empty  chairs  there. 
a  situation  which   we   hope  to  remedy. 

I  taJte  Issue  with  the  Senator  when  he 
implies  I  am  the  only  Republican  who 
voted  for  the  bill  All  the  Republicans 
except  two  voted  to  strengthen  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  on  the  Democratic  side 
only  the  Senator  from  Iliinols.  my  dis- 
tinguished friends,  the  Senators  from 
Michigan  'Mr  McNamara  and  Mr. 
Haht!,  who  are  sitting  in  the  Chamber, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  joined  the 
Republicans  In  our  great  effort.  They 
were  the  only  ones  voting  with  the  Re- 
publicans at  that  time 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I  am 
so  erlad  that  the  eye  of  the  disUnguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  was  turned  the 
other  way  and  that  he  has  been  diverted 
from  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  I 
am  glad  I  have  noticed  that  they  have 
not  cast  into  the  outer  darkness  two 
Members  on  their  side  who  Joined  the 
better  informed  Democrau  on  this  side 
m  the  vote  of  the  other  day  No  inten- 
tion of  any  sort  has  been  shown  to  dis- 
sociate them  from  their  side  because 
their  consciences  required  them  to  vote 
respon.sibly 

Mr.  KEATING  On  some  matters  we 
are  in  disagreement.  I  was  merely 
pointing  out  that  the  e.xtremes  within 
the  parties  are  much  le.s-s  In  the  Republi- 
can Party  than  in  the  Democratic  Party 

Mr  HOLL.AND.  I  thank  both  of  my 
friends.  They  have  contrlbut^'d  mate- 
rially to  the  debate 

I  apologize  to  other  Senators  for  hav- 
ing taken  so  long.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  .'Mr.  Ellender  : 
who  was  a  member  of  the  committee  at 
the  time  the  ori^'inal  act  wa-s  passed  and 
a  member  of  the  conference  committee, 
who  knows  the  background  of  the  legis- 
lation perhaps  better  than  any  other  liv- 
ing person  now  servintr  in  the  Senate,  is 
ready  to  speak  I  hope  he  will  be  gra- 
cious enough  to  allow  me  to  read  one 
more  page  of  a  prepared  addre.ss,  and 
then  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  President,  the  retail  and  .service 
businesses  are  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  the  act  in  the  pending  measure  be- 
cause they  conceive  their  activities  to  be 
purely  local  People  m  these  businesses 
probably  havp  not  given  too  much 
thought  on  the  question  of  interstate  or 
intrastate  commerce  Their  position. 
however,  coinrides  with  the  concept  of 
mtra-state  commerce  in  that  they  feel 
their  activity  is  a  local  activity  best 
governed  by  local  government. 

One  mi;iht  contend  that  their  objec- 
tion to  Federal  control  in  this  area  is 
not  well  founded  and  that  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment regulated  this  aspect  of  their  busi- 
nesses. Many  retailers,  however,  are 
quite  familiar  with  the  implications  of 
being  covered  under  this  law.  as  they 
had  a  taste  of  it  prior  to  1949  when  their 
exemption  was  practicall>'  eliminated  as 
the  result  of  administrative  determina- 
tions and  court  decisions. 

I  am  not  mentioning  their  troubles  un- 
der Lhe  OPA.  the  OPS,  and  the  NRA. 
Although  the  retailers  at  that  time  were 


only  required  to  pay  40  ceiiLs  an  hour  and 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  their 
trauble>  stemmed  i\ol  so  much  from  the 
minimum  '^age  and  overtime  provisions 
■•X&  from  the  complications  and  intricacies 
of  tlie  act  as  interpreted  Many  retail- 
ers were  literally  blackmailed  into  sub- 
mi.ssion.  They  could  not  afford  ex- 
tended litigation.  Even  though  they 
might  have  b*:"en  able  to  prove  they  were 
t-ntitled  to  tlie  exemption.  The  situa- 
tion under  tliis  law  is  comparable  to  that 
we  find  arising  out  of  the  admuilstratioa 
•>t  other  Federal  regulatory  la*s.  As 
Seixators  all  know.  Federal  regulations 
and  interpretations  are  not  always  con- 
sistent with  what  Congrfj&s  Intended  and 
what  the  courts  have  ruled,  much  as  ad- 
ministrative per.sonnel  might  strive  to 
carry  out  congressional  intent.  In  many, 
many  instances,  .American  citizens  must 
go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  litigat- 
ing to  override  these  erroneous  Interpre- 
tations and  to  protect  their  rights. 

Mr  Pr'-sident.  as  i\n  attorney  I  brought 
the  first  suit  in  a  Federal  court  for  a 
.small  grower-owned  packir^jhou.'^e  at 
I-akeland.  Fla  .  which  suit  ultimately 
reached  the  court  in  Washiiigton.  D  C  , 
and  was  knocked  out  for  technical  rea- 
sons. I  wish  trj  tell  the  Senate  that  the 
technical  reasons  required  the  suit  to 
be  reinstituted  in  Washington.  D  C. 

I  wonder  if  we  really  tliiak  it  Ls  fair  or 
reasonable  to  have  a  requirement  that 
people  who  are  adversely  affected, 
whether  they  live  in  .\laska,  in  Maine. 
:n  Florida,  or  in  Texas,  must  come  to 
Wa.shtngU)n.  D  C  .  to  litigate  a  matter,  at 
huge  expense,  which  they  thuik  is  a  life- 
and-death  matter  for  tlie  prf»servation  of 
their  rights  and  perhaps  for  the  preser- 


vation of  their 


.irtunes. 


Tliis  IS  an  expense  which  Ls  too  often 
impossible  for  the  citizen  of  modest 
means  to  meet,  and  too  often  he  must 
capitulate  to  bureaucratic  demands  It 
IS  tlii-s  ;ung  arm  of  tiie  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  local  retail  and  service  people 
fear. 

I^et  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  The 
retail  dealers  ^A  this  Nation.  Lhe  auto- 
mobile di-tviti...  tt.c  agnculturaJ  equip- 
ment dealers,  the  hotel  pet>ple.  the  res- 
taurant people,  the  laundry  people,  the 
electrical  equipment  dealers.  U.e  hard- 
vare  dealers,  the  bakers,  and  any  other 
number  of  local  st<;res  and  institutions. 
which  fill  the  main  streets  of  every  town, 
village,  and  city  of  this  Nation,  are  ter- 
ribly afraid  of  the  propose<i  law  I  do 
not  want  any  Senator  to  seriously  con- 
sider voting  for  the  bill  without  realiz- 
ing that  that  is  the  case  It  is  my  con- 
tention that  we  sliould  keep  Federal 
legislation  m  a  field  affecting  these  far- 
flung  business  enterprises,  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  number,  to  a  very  bare 
minimum,  and  should  pass  such  legis- 
lation only  when  there  i.s  a  clear  and 
overriding  national  justLfication 

I  close  with  the  statement  that  search 
as  I  have — and  I  have  carefully  consid- 
ered the  majority  report  in  this  connec- 
tion— I  have  not  been  able  to  find  such 
ft  justification  I  have  not  t>een  able  to 
find  a  clear  and  oveniding  national  in- 
terest which  would  call  on  us  to  enact 
any  such  punitive  legislative  as  that 
which  Is  proposed. 


1 


and 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRF^IDINQ  OPTICER  <Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chain.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 
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Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Bush 

Byrd,  W. 

Carlson 

CurtU 

Dirksen 

DouKlaa 

El  lender 

Ervin 


Va 


Krear 

OoldWBter 

Hart 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

KoUand 

Hruslia 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 


Long.  Haw&U 

L>ong.  La. 

McOee 

McNamara 

Morton 

P&atore 

Ruaeell 

Saltonstall 

SynUngton 

Talmadge 

WUUama.  Del 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum is  not  pi-e.sent. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After   a   little   delay   Mr    AnciN,  Mr, 
Allott,   Mr     .^NDERSON.   Mr    Beall.   Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr   Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,   Mr     Cannon.    Mr     Carroll.    Mr. 
Chavez,    Mr     Chvrch.    Mr     Clark.    Mr. 
Cooper,    Mr.    Cotton.    Mr     Dodd,    Mr. 
DwoRSHAK.    Mr     Eastland,    Mr     Engle. 
Mr    FoNC,  Mr   Fi-lbright,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Green.    Mr     Hartke.    Mr     Havden,    Mr 
Humphrey.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina.  Mr  Jordan. 
Mr.  Kerr,  Mi    Li  sk    Mr   Magnuson.  Mr 
Mansfield,  Mr  McCarthy,  Mr.  McClel- 
lan,    Mr     Monroney.    Mr     Morse.    Mr 
Moss.    Mr      Mundt.    Mr     Murray.    Mr 
MusKiE.  Mr    Prouty.  Mr    Proxmire.  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Schoep- 
PEL.    Mr.    Scott,    Mr     Smathers,    Mrs. 
.<^mith.  Mr    STENNis,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Wiley   Mr   Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and    Mr     Young    of    Ohio   entered    the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present 

Mr  ELLEN DER      Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair  > .  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Ml  President,  is 
there  axi  amendmenl  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
original  bill,  no  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Is  it  in  order  to  move 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No;  we  would 
have  to  call  up  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ix)uisiana  yield ^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  am  wondering 
whether  there  is  any  chance  to  get  a  vote 
on  any  amendment  tonight.  We  began 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  It  was  discussed  all  day 
Thursday,  and  now  all  day  Friday  The 
present  session  is  expected  to  be  limited 


in  length.  Many  bills  are  before  Con- 
gress. I  think  the  r>eople  know  what  is 
at  issue. 

As  I  understand.  40  amendments  are 
to  be  offered,  possibly,  by  one  Senator. 
Another  dozen,  or  even  40.  may  be  offered 
by  all  other  Senators  together.  The 
Senate  has  not  acted  on  even  one 
amendment. 

I  am  wondering  whether  there  is  any 
chance,  if  any  Senator  can  tell  me.  that 
we  might  vote  tonight  on  one  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER      I  yield 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  that  I  do 
not  have  40  amendments,  the  number 
is  32.  I  shall  not  call  up  those  amend- 
ments if  the  Holland  amendment  or  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
prevails.  I  think  it  would  be  foolish  to 
start  on  those  smiendments.  even  though 
some  of  them  are  extremely  important, 
when  there  is  a  chance  that  their  need 
might  not  be  felt,  if  either  of  the  other 
amendments  is  siccepted. 

Speaking  nov;  as  one  Senator  who  is 
interested 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  know  I  am  tres- 
passing on  the  good  nature  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  but  would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  be  agreeable  to  a 
unanimous  consent  request  that  debate 
on  the  Holland  amendment  be  limited 
to  3  hours  on  each  side? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  shall  have  to 
object  to  any  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment     I  announced  that  earlier 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  Ma.ss- 
achusetts and  the  majority  leader  are 
anxious  to  get  on  with  the  work.  I  can- 
not blame  them  However.  I  must  re- 
mind Senators  that  we  have  had  all  year 
to  get  on  to  the  minimum  wage  bill 
The  minimum  wage  subject  is  a  veiy 
complicated  subject,  as  we  have  dis- 
covered from  a  readme  of  the  bill  and  the 
little  debate  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  floor.  The  objection  is  not  voiced  so 
much  to  the  SI  25  or  the  coverage;  it  is 
voiced  to  some  of  the  radically  new  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  proposal,  lan- 
guage that  has  not  been  proposed  to  be 
included  in  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  until  now 

Mr  KEINNEDY  Could  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  let  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  decide  that  question'' 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Yes:  that  is 
what  I  propose 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Instead  of  delaying 
a  vote  day  after  day,  let  us  at  least  begin 
to  vote  on  some  of  the  amendments.  1 
do  not  say  that  we  should  finish  the  bill: 
I  simply  say  that  we  should  make  our 
voices  heard  as  to  whether  we  shall 
ac<;ept  the  Holland  amendment  or  not. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Last  night  the 
Senate  recessed  at  about  7  o  clock  I 
am  willing  to  stay  as  late  as  possible 
tonight.  I  understand  there  is  a  gen- 
tlemen's agreement  to  end  the  session  at 
about  10  o'clock  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  desires  to  speak 

I  think  that  when  we  start  to  call  up 
amendments,  they  will  move  with  rela- 
tive speed. 


Mr  KEN.NEDY  Does  the  Senator 
from  Aiizoiia  thii.k  we  can  vote  on  an 
amendment  tomorrow" 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  1  would  not  want 
to  answer  the  S«?nator's  question  in  the 
ab.sence  of  either  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, the  minority  leader  :  Mr  DirksenI, 
or  the  Senator  from  Florida  Mr  Hol- 
land J.  both  of  w.hom  have  amendments 
to  offer.  I  do  not  know  when  the  minor- 
ity leader  will  speak,  and  I  do  not  know- 
when  the  Senator  from  Honda  will 
speak.  I  cannot  speak  for  them :  I  can 
speak  only  for  myself. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  is  well  within  his  pow- 
ers; I  simply  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  be  possible  to  move  ahead  with  all 
the  proposed  legislation  before  the  Sen- 
ate unless  we  can  begin  to  vote  and  let 
the  majority  decide  which  way  they 
want  to  act  on  this  bill  and  on  other 
bills.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
that  Senators  can  prevent  the  passage  of 
a  smgle  bill  in  the  Senate  in  the  month 
of  August. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  that  is  not  my  intention  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  minimum  wage 
bill  will  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  it 
is  imperative  that  those  who  disat-ree 
with  the  language  of  the  bill  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  change  it.  If  that 
takes  2  days.  3  days.  4  days,  or  5  days, 
that  will  be  the  way  the  ball  bounces. 

Many  Senators  opposed  the  t.akinp  of 
the  recess  when  it  occurred  We  felt  we 
should  stay  here  and  work,  recessing 
only  for  the  time  necessary  for  each 
party  to  attend  the  conventions  Had 
we  done  that,  we  would  have  been  fur- 
ther along  in  our  work.  All  of  us  feel 
that  we  could  have  worked  more  dili- 
gently during  the  early  months  of  the 
year  on  this  matter  and  acted  upon  it 
In  fact,  it  has  been  before  the  Senate 
for  a  lone  time  It  was  introduced  on 
January  6  1959  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  we  could  have  got  rid  of 
It  long  ago. 

It  IS  simply  a  happen.'^tance  that  we 
are  faced  now  with  a  3-week  or  4-week 
session  to  consider  a  number  of  bills 
which  some  Senators  feel  are  important. 
and  some  feel  are  not  imp<.")rtant 

Mr.  KENNEDY  The  Senator  may 
recall  that  he  ofTered  40  amendments  in 
committee.  It  took  some  time  to  move 
them  out  of  the  committee 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Yes;  I  was  re- 
marking how  gentlemanly  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachu.'=.etus  was.  and  how 
patient  he  was.  He  did  not  push  us.  He 
did  not  say.  "Let  us  hurry  up."  He 
listened  to  the  arguments  in  the  sub- 
committee, and  he  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments in  the  full  committee  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
that.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  in- 
stances, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
was  very  kind  to  us  of  the  minority. 
L  Laughter  1 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Massachu-setts  yield,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  If  no  amendment 
is  pending,  i.^  not  the  third  readmg  of 
the  bill  in  order? 
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Mr  EIXZNDER.  Mr  President,  I 
have  the  floor,  amd  I  do  not  yield  for 
that  piiiT>ose.     [Laughter  ] 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  aa  re- 
gards a  quorum  call,  I  think  all  Sena- 
tors know  what  ls  going  on.  and  cer- 
tainly It  is  not  the  custom  to  have 
quorum  calls  at  7  pm.  on  Friday  n>ght 
unless  there  is  a  desire  v.j  exu-nd  :he 
business  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  d.d  not  wish  to 
have  the  quorum  call  But  sometimes 
the  Senator  is  a  little  stubborn.  But  I 
do  not  know  the  rea.-on  why  he  wanted 
the  quorum  call 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  P; -.-aident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr   ELLENDER.     I  yield 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  :t  not  true  that  on 
the  Republican  side  there  are  a  number 
of  Senators — perhaps  a  majority  on  that 
side — who  are  just  as  anxious  as  are  any 
Senators  on  the  Democratic  side  :o  liave 
a  mirumum  watie  bili  passed  h^^re  and 
enacted  into  law^ 

Therefore,  I  hope  it  w;'!  be  caref ally 
noted  generally,  both  here  and  throigh- 
out  the  country,  that  :t  is  not  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  on  the  Repuolican 
side  that  have  a  whole  sheaf  of  amend- 
ments that  have  the  efTect  which  has 
been  mentioned  It  is  the  Senate  which 
has  that  idea. 

I,  too,  am  a  Senator  I  am  m  favor 
of  the  bill  I  have  joined  in  the  ma- 
jority report,  and  I  am  just  as  anxious 
as  is  the  Senator  from  Mas.>achu.setts  to 
vote  for  the  bill  tonight  or  tomorrow  or 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity:  and 
I  will  stay  here  m  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  do  so  I  hope  that  is  clearly  unJer- 
stood  both  here  m  the  Senate  and 
throughout  the  country 

Mr  KENNEDY  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  tha:  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Senator  who  is  more  co- 
operative on  the  committee,  and  I  make 
that  statement  w,th  complete  convic- 
tion. So  I  do  not  include  him  at  a!!  in 
these  remarks. 

I  do  not  think  I  u.^ed  the  word  "Re- 
publican" in  talking  about  who  was  con- 
ducting the  efTort  I  referred  to  their 
leader,  who.  I  believe,  is  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  Mr  Goldw.ater  ;,  ;n  the 
case  of  this  strug=:;le.  i  do  not  say  the 
Senator  from  Ne-.v  York  is  participating 
in  it. 

Mr  JAVITS.  That  is  just  the  point; 
It  is  not  «he  Senator  from  New  York  per- 
sonally. The  quorum  was  requested  by 
a  Senator  on  the  other  side. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land I  is  not  presentinij  his  amendment — 
for  reasons  which  we  entirely  respect. 
and  which  are  best  known  to  him.  But 
he  IS  not  on  our  side. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  Mr  GoldwatebI  is  not  the 
leader  of  the  GOP.  But  he,  as  a  leader, 
is  opposed  to  this  measure;  and  he  has 
allies  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  think 
that  fact  should  be  clear  to  the  entire 
Senate  and  to  the  country. 

There  are  many  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  a.sle  who  are  just  as  passionately 
devoted  U)  the  enactment  of  such  a 
measure  cus  l>  the  Senator  from  Miu-sa- 
chusetts    LMr,    Kennedy].     So    I    have 


taken  tlvis  opportunity  to  correct  what  I 
thought  was  a  little  nuance  to  the  con- 
tra:" • 

Mr  THTTIMOND  Mr  Pr^s:dfnt.  the 
Senator  from  .Arizona  Mr  GoldwatxrI 
is  not  the  only  Senator  who  Ls  opposed 
to  the  bill.  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  the  bill 

Mr  GOLDWATEJ^  Mr  President, 
•A  .11  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  yield,  provided  I 
do  not  thereby  lose  the  floor 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  'Laking 
me  off  the  hook."  My  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  had  suddenly 
puffed  me  up  into  dimensions  which  I 
could  not  quite  understand.  So  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  re- 
lieving me  from  that  dreadful  situation. 
[Laughter.  1 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

M:    ELLENDER     I  yield. 

M:  LIRK.SE.N  .Mr  President,  is  a  re- 
quest pending? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr    ELLENDER      I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  understand  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  M.i^isa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy  I  that  he  *ould 
IJce  to  have  an  amendment  proposed. 
I  always  like  to  be  cooperative.  I  have 
here  an  amendment  which  provides  for 
a  new  section  11.  as  follows: 

Except  as  may  otherwise  be  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law.  the  powers  uX  the  Secretary  of 
LAbor  to  regulate  wages,  hours,  or  other  con- 
ditions of  employment  shall  b«  limited  to 
those  specified  in  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
.\ct  of  1938.  as  amended 

If  it  is  thought  important  to  have  an 
amendment  pending,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
suomit  this  one:  but  I  shall  request  the 
courtesy  of  being  allowed  to  make  a 
statement  on  it  at  the  proper  tune.  My 
former  statements  have  not  related  to  it 
at  all. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hand  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  to  any  Senator  who  may 
wL>,h  to  .see  it. 

.Mr  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
state  when  he  thinks  we  may  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  it — tomorrow. 
perhaps'' 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Due  to  the  announced  fact  that  various 
Senators  will  not  be  present  tomorrow 
or  Monday.  I  think  the  earliest  time 
probably  will  be  Tuesday  morning.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  entering  of  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  to  have  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  taken  on  Tuesday,  shortly 
after  the  Senate  convenes  on  that  day, 
after  having  a  very  few  minutes  for  each 
side  to  discuss  and  debate  the  amend- 
ment. 

But  in  connection  with  a  measxu-e  of 
the  importance  of  this  one,  affecting 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bttsinesses 
throughout  the  country,  and  which  has 
had  the  attention  of  the  full  committee 
and  of  the  subcommittee  for  2  or  3  years, 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  too  much 
impressed  as  regards  any  assumed  neces- 
sity to  act  without  full  debate  on  each 
amendment  that  is  proposed. 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Smatr)r  yield "' 

Mr  HOLL.A.N'D  I  yield— although  I 
do  not  have  the  floor      [Laughter  1 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of 
permitlmg  me  to  respond 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection:*  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  think  the  Senator  has  m&de  a 
very  good  suggestion.  If  we  can  make 
no  progress  by  meeting  on  Saturday  or 
on  Monday,  then.  If  I  cannot  get  a  w  hole 
loaf.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  hall 
a  loaf. 

So.  if  agreeable  to  the  Senate.  I  would 
accept  what  I  believe  to  be  the  spirit  of 
the  Senator's  suggestion — namely,  that 
he  call  up  his  amendment,  and  that  we 
have  reasonable  debate  on  each  side. 
Would  the  Senator  agree  that  1 4  hours 
on  each  side  would  be  agreeable? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Certainly  However. 
I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  I  have  now 
been  talking  about  the  amendment  I 
have  Just  now  read,  not  about  the 
amendment  on  which  I  have  previously 
spoken,  and  on  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellcnder)  Ls  speaking, 
and  on  which  various  other  Senators 
have  already  .spoken,  and  on  which  num- 
erous other  Senators  have  mdicated  a 
desire  to  speak. 

Senators  are  impetuous:  they  are  In- 
terested m  having  an  early  vote.  And 
so  am  I. 

I  have  advised  both  leaders  tha'  I  .i.-n 
not  mterested  in  a  filibuster  or  in  any 
unlimited  debate  or  in  any  long  waitlnc 
time  before  we  vote  But  I  do  wish  Sen- 
ators to  be  present 

Apparently  the  Senate  and  Its  leaders 
thought  it  important  to  have  this  ses- 
sion, and  thought  it  was  Important  to 
have  Senaors  return  here.  I  agree  as  to 
both  of  those  conclusions;  I  want  Sena- 
tors to  be  here.  I  do  not  want  to  have 
my  important  amendments  passed  upon 
unless  Senators  are  here. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  reason  to  believe  that 
more  would  be  here  on  Tuesday  than 
on  either  Saturday  or  Monday? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Yes.  I  have  not 
been  advised  by  any  Senator,  and  this 
morning — in  the  absence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  which  I  re- 
gretted at  the  time;  I  thought  the  ma- 
jority leader  was  present  when  I  began 
to  .speak — I  asked  whether  any  Senator 
who  had  a  desire  to  be  absent  after  Mon- 
day of  next  week  would  Indicate  that  in- 
tention or  that  desire  to  me;  but  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  Senator  who  desires 
to  be  absent  after  Monday.  I  do  not 
state  of  my  own  knowledge  that  no  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  be  absent  after  Monday; 
and  certainly  we  must  realize  that  we 
must  transact  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

I  .say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  have  this  first 
amendment  passed  on.  on  Tuesday.  I 
am  not  willing  to  have  it  said  that  there 
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will  be  no  transaction  of  business  be- 
tween now  and  then.  I  wish  to  speak  at 
some  length  on  the  amendment,  and  I 
am  sure  that  other  Senators  a.-'e  inter- 
ested in  speaking  on  it. 

I  know  the  agricultural  segment  of 
the  Nation  is  much  distuibed  by  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  as- 
suming to  take  charge  of  wages  and 
hours  and  conditions  for  agricultural 
laborers  under  the  provisions  of  an  act 
which  I  think  has  no  reference  to  wages 
and  hours.  But  he  has  done  so;  and  I 
think  this  amendment,  if  adopted  would 
put  an  end  to  an  unauthorized  and  un- 
justified practice  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  amendment  will  be  adopted, 
but  I  think  it  should  t>e  debated. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  a.sk  for  any  unusual 
privilege.  The  Senate  may  do  as  it 
wishes  with  any  amendment  that  is  pro- 
posed. 

I  hope  we  shall  not  drift  into  the  habit 
of  having  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
made  whenever  an  amendment  is  sub- 
mitted I  have  already  di.scussed  a  prin- 
cipal amendment  which  affects  every 
Main  Street  merchant  in  the  Nation — 
an  amendment  which  I  am  not  offering. 
becau.se  I  felt  that  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  might  be  made.  I  have  been 
assured  by  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  leaders  that  no  such  action 
would  be  taken  by  them:  but  I  have  seen 
in  the  recent  past  in  the  Senate  some  in- 
dication that  the  minority  and  the  ma- 
jority leaders  do  not  completely  control 
actions  of  other  Senators.  Therefore,  I 
have  withheld  the  amendment  which  Is 
generally  refeiTed  to  as  my  amendment, 
but  which  is  not  such  I  am  joined  in 
It  by  the  Senator  from  I/)uisiana  !Mr. 
ELLENDER  1.  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 
[Mr   PiTLBFiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

1  Mr  Hkkenloopfh  ' .  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr  BridcesI.  and  I 
could  have  been  joined  by  two  or  three 
do7en  more  Senators.  But  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  it  was  a  nonpartisan 
amendment  cnrryin?  out  exactly  the 
.same  objectives  which  the  Senate  adopt- 
ed, by  a  vote  of  more  than  2  to  1,  In 
1939,  the  last  time  the  issue  was  before 
u.^  which  I  think  is  worthy  of  discussion. 

I  have  no  objection  to  making  the 
amendment  which  I  am  discussing  now 
subject  to  a  unanimous-consent  order 
that  it  be  voted  on  shortly  after  the  Sen- 
ate convenes  on  Tuesday,  with  ample 
time  to  discuss  it  between  now  and  then. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  Presi- 
dent, would  it  be  possible  to  get  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Senator  to  yield 
to  me  so  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from 
Florida  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose, provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  the 
suggestion  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
making  is  a  very  sound  one.  There 
should  be  a  study  of  this  question.  The 
importance  of  this  bill  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  me,  because,  although  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  committee,  for 

2  years  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
this  Important  legislation,  which  reaches 
deeply  into  the  economy  of  this  country. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  the  op- 
portunity to  propound  a  question  to  the 


Senator  from  Florida.  We  have  heard 
about  this  legislation  for  2  years.  I  am 
not  on  the  committee,  so  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  details,  except  as  stated 
on  the  floor.  Is  it  true  that  rather  pre- 
cipitate action  taken  in  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  caused  the  removal  of 
some  14  million  people  from  coverage 
under  this  act  in  the  bill  that  the  House 
sent  to  the  Senate  just  before  we  re- 
cessed? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  The  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  when  it  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate contained  such  a  provision  with  such 
an  effect. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Florida  if  he  feels  that 
some  really  penetrating  debate  on  the 
matter  on  the  floor  of  the  House  might 
have  prevented  what  one  might  call  a 
catastrophe  from  happening  at  that 
time? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  am  sure  that  could 
have  t>ecn  the  case,  but  I  was  not  pres- 
ent and  I  did  not  read  tiie  debate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  it  did 
happen,  because  the  bill  was  voted  on  in 
a  short  time"* 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  there  should  not  be  precipitate 
action  on  a  measure  as  far  reaching  in 
its  effect  on  businesses  of  all  sizes  in 
the  United  States,  in  all  the  50  States. 
and  which  contains  as  many  matters  of 
great  concern  to  many  people  as  this 
bill  does. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  Ulustrates 
what  can  happen  as  a  result  of  not  thor- 
oughly investigating  the  ramifications  of 
the  bill,  which  reaches  so  deeply  into  the 
intimate  activities  of  business  and  the 
economy  of  the  country.  Therefore.  I 
think  this  subject  deserves  some  further 
careful  consideration,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  us  have  differ- 
ent ideas  on  it.  and  we  have  not  had  time 
to  see  the  finished  product  and  the 
amendments  offered  to  it 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa.  I  do  not  mmd  stating 
the  purport  of  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  and  which  I  have  asked 
become  the  pxending  business.  Has  it  io 
k>ecome,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  amendment  to  the 
desk'' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me 
so  I  may  ask  the  Senat-i>r  from  Floruia  a 
question? 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  state  the  bur- 
den of  the  amendment  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  the  pui- 
pose  of  my  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  will  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  would  like  to  propoimd  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  permit  me  to  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yielded  for  that 
pui-pose  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.    Itlt] 
on  page  24.  between  lines  5  and  •,  to 
insert  the  following : 

Sec  11  Except  as  may  otherwise  be  ex- 
pressly provided  by  law.  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  regulate  wages,  hours, 
or  other  conditions  of  employment  shall  be 
limited  to  those  specified  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

On  page  24.  line  7,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "Sec.  11"  and  insert    Sec    12". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  state,  very  briefly,  the  purport  of  the 
amendment?  This  amendment  flows 
from  the  fact  that  the  present  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  seen  fit  to  issue  an  order 
which  he  claims  is  predicated  upon  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act,  or  some  such  act, 
which  has  no  reference  at  all  to  agri- 
culture, which  requires  that  migrant 
agricultural  labor  must  be  supplied  by 
his  agency  only  after  conditions  of  labor, 
including  wages,  hours,  and  the  like,  are 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  areas  request- 
ing the  labor. 

In  our  State  this  is  a  very  vital  ques- 
tion, because  we  have  had  to  turn  for 
our  stoop  labor^in  large  measure  to  the 
Bahamas  and  Jamaica  simply  becau.se  it 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  United  States. 

I  understand  that  in  the  State  so  well 
represented  in  part  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  California  IMr.  KuchelI, 
the  same  situation  obtains  with  refer- 
ence to  Mexico. 

I  understand  there  are  similar  situa- 
tions in  the  State  so  well  represented  in 
part  by  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Goldwatef,  Likewise  Is 
it  true  in  Texas.  Ti.ert  are  other  States 
affected  in  lesser  degree  In  fact,  the 
last  time  I  discussed  this  matter  with  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  F\)restry,  I  understood  from 
him  that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance in  his  State. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  be- 
lieve Senators  from  the  various  affected 
States  have  the  right  to  be  heard  on 
this  issue. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Ve^t  i.-.bie 
Growers  Association  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  been  so  requested  by  my 
own  fruit  and  vegetable  association  in 
Florida,  representing  all  the  reputable 
handlers,  cooperatives,  and  oLher.s.  and 
I  believe  even'  reputable  producer  m  my 
State  who  has  membership  in  one  of  the 
various  organizations. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  disposed  of 
in  an  expeditious  manner,  but  not  with- 
out an  opportunity  to  have  it  heard  on 
its  merits. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  a  question.  Is  this  a  mat- 
ter which  is  changed  in  any  way  by  the 
bill? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No.  This  is  a  matter 
as  to  which  important  industries  of  this 
Nation  have  found  it  necessary,  in  the 
vei-y  field  of  Federal  control  or  asserted 
control  over  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  to 
ask  for  protection.  If  Uiese  industries 
are  not  entitled  to  ask  for  protection 
when  such  a  bill  is  being  considered,  then 
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the  Senaujr  from  Florida  will  be  srea*- 
l3'  disappointed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  other  words  the 
power  the  Secretary  is  usmg  m  this  re- 
gard does  not  come  from  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act.  which  we  are  at- 
tempting to  amend  on  this  occasion  ' 

Mr.  HOLLAND  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Secretary  of  Labor  insisUs 
that  he  has  the  power  under  other  acts 
to  prescribe  conditions  of  work,  wa^es 
and  nours,  as  well  as  housint;  condiiiun.^ 
and  other  conditions  of  labor  I  notice 
the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont  .s  nod- 
duig  his  head  I  think  perhaps  the 
Senator  has  loin  into  this  same  problem. 

The  industries  affected  feel  with  very 
deep  conviction  that  the  Secretary  has 
no  authority  to  do  this  The  intent  of 
the  amendment  is  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  look  for  his 
authority  in  this  field  entirely  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  bill  which  we  are  now 
considering 

Mr  PASTORE  M;  Fiesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr,  HOLLAND  If  this  is  not  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  consider  such  an 
amendment,  then  the  Senator  from  Pior- 
;da  IS  very  ijreatlv  misinformed 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  :-ield  to  me.  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana'' 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  have  already  con- 
sented to  >urh  an  arrangement. 

Mr  PASTORE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana 

I  think  the  ar^'ument  being  made  by 
the  distirujuished  Senator  from  Florida 
carries  a  ereat  deal  of  weu  ht.  but  it  Ls 
a  limited  argument.  I  listened  all  after- 
noon to  the  description  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  was  not  offered,  which  I  now 
understand  is  the  crux  of  the  situation 
on  the  P.oor  determimne  the  question  as 
to  whether  32  other  amendment's  will 
follow  The  Senator  from  Flor.da  ha.s 
made  a  3:rand  concession  with  reference 
to  the  amendment  he  has  m  his  hand 
now.  but  that  is  not  the  main  amend- 
ment in  which  the  Senate  is  interested 
If  the  Senator  will  join  to  his  unani- 
mous-consent reque.st  the  assurance  that 
he  is  willing  to  limit  debate  on  the  cru- 
cial amendment,  that  will  at  least  alert 
the  Senate  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
aioing  to  have  32  other  amendments  of- 
fered. I  think  th.it  'Arii;;d  be  a  proper 
and  a  very  fair  proposal 

Mr   HOLI-AND     I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  PASTORE  I  thmk  that  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Florida  .should  do.  in- 
asmuch as  he  has  fully  debated  his 
own  amendment  this  afternoon.  This 
amendment  is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 
I  will  say,  a^s  to  whether  we  are  going 
to  be  here  2  or  3  weeks  on  this  particu- 
lar bill  This  amendment  should  be 
joined  m  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. With  a  limited  time  agreement 
we  should  start  voting  next  Tuesday. 
Then  I  think  we  would  be  evincing  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  bring  about  action  on  the 
bill 

I  have  been  m  the  Senate  long  enough 
to  know  that  three  Senators  in  the  Sen- 
ate could  prevent  a  vote  tomorrow  They 
could  prevent  a  vote  on  Monday. 

Since  I  realize  the  practicalities  in- 
volved and  am  realistic  about  the  mat- 


ter if  we  cannot  get  a  vote  until  next 
Tuesday,  then  why  does  not  the  distin- 
tiuished  Senator  from  Florida  add  to  the 
'unanimous-consent  request  his  other 
amendment  which  is  the  very  crux  of 
the  problem,  .so  that  we  could  have  that 
amendment  discussed  under  lunited  time 
beginning  next  Tuesday  Then  I  think 
we  would  be  doing  a  service  for  the  Sen- 
ate, we  would  be  domg  a  service  not  use- 
lessly to  tax  the  patience  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  we  would  be  do- 
ing an  even  greater  service  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  count rv 

.\Lr  HOLLAND  M;  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    PASTORE      I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  mean,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  care  to 
whom  I  yield,  but  I  will  yield.  ILaiigh- 
ter.l 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  very  sincere  and  almost  im- 
passioned remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  think  the  Senator  is 
entirely  sound  in  his  comment  I  should 
like  to  relate  to  the  Senator  the  history 
of  what  has  happened 

The  Senator  from  Florida  announced 
several  days  ago  that  he  and  other  Sen- 
ators intended  to  offer  this  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was  one 
of  the  few  Senators  who  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  the  courtesy  to  sit 
during  most  of  the  debate  this  afternoon. 
I  think  the  Senators  patience  prot>ably 
wore  out.  in  time 

Mr  PASTORE.  No,  my  patience  did 
not  wear  out;  it  certainly  did  not  wear 
out  I  was  unimpressed,  but  I  was  pa- 
tient,    1  Laughter] 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  frank 
as  well  as  patient  and  courteous,  and  for 
ail  those  qualities  I  commend  him  hiehly 

Mr  President,  some  days  ago  I  went 
to  the  two  leaders  on  this  question.  I 
went  to  the  majority  leader  f^rst.  of 
course,  since  he  is  my  leader,  and  I  went 
to  the  minority  leader  later  I  told  them 
about  the  amendment  This  was  t)efore 
the  debate  started.  I  told  them  I  in- 
tended to  offer  the  amendment  I  asked 
the  majority  leader  if  he  could  give  me 
any  assurance  that  the  amendment  would 
not  be  subjected  to  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  He  stat-^d  to  me  with  great 
candor  and  ijreat  friendliness  that  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  he  was  sure 
so  far  as  the  majority  whip  was  con- 
cerned, no  such  motion  would  be  made. 
However,  he  reminded  me  that  there 
were  other  Senators  who  had  not  shown 
heretofore,  in  the  recent  past,  the  will- 
ingness to  be  governed  by  the  decision 
of  the  leadership. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minor- 
ity leader,  was  very  kind  and  very  cour- 
teous, and  his  answer  was  along  the  same 
line  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  leader- 
ship gave  any  other  indication.  I  have 
not  talked  with  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  KucHEL],  but  I  am  sure  in 
my  own  mind  that  he  would  follow  the 
policy  of  his  distinguished  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  could  not  get  any  assurance  of  that 
kind.  I  have  tried  the  best  I  could  to 
report  to  the  Senate  faithfully  what  I 
had  heard   about   the   absence  of   Sen- 


ators tomorrow  and  Monday  I  at- 
tempted to  make  that  report  on  the  basis 
of  good  faith  this  mornln^^  and  before 
I  had  finished  I  found  that  ihv  roof  of 
the  house  was  in  flames,  and  that  we  had 
a  long  arxl  distracting  discussion  about 
matters  which  were  not  involved  at  all 
in  the  simple  and  considered  report  I 
was  trying  to  make  to  the  Senate 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  offer  that  amendment,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  it  subjected  to  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  until  the  full  stren>;th 
of  the  Senate  is  present.  I  think  that 
Ls  a  reasonable  hope  and  expectation 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  on  Tuesday  I  so  ad- 
vised the  majority  le£uler.  I  so  advised 
the  minority  leader.  Neither  of  them 
could  give  me  any  assurance  on  this 
matter. 

I  think  Senators  are  practical  men  I 
know  they  are  considerate.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderate of  all 

I  think  under  those  circumstances  tlie 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  agree 
with  me  that  my  decision  not  to  ofTer 
the  amendment  until  we  have  some  such 
assurance  ls  a  reasonable  decision. 

I  invite  any  further  comment  the  Sen- 
ator cares  to  make  I  felt  that  I  not 
only  was  within  my  rights — which  I 
knew  was  the  case — but  also  that  I  was 
within  the  realm  of  consideration  and 
cordiality  to  my  fellow  Senators,  in  tell- 
ing them  what  the  amendment  was  and 
in  having  It  printed  In  the  Record  It 
was  printed  in  the  Record  yesterday  for 
the  information  of  all  Senators  Atten- 
tion was  invited  to  the  matter.  The 
offering  of  the  amendment  was  withheld 
until  we  could  have  some  sort  of  assur- 
ance that  the  whole  Senate  would  be 
present  or  would  have  a  chance  to  be 
present  on  notice  duly  given  as  to  when 
the  vote  was  going  to  take  place  before 
I  presented  the  amendment  and  made  It 
the  property  of  the  whole  Senate. 

If  that  is  not  a  reasonable  position, 
I  should  like  to  be  corrected  by  any  Sen- 
ator I  think  it  is  reasonable  I  thmk 
it  IS  considerate      I  think  it  is  friendly 

I  have  not  kept  away  from  any  Sen- 
ators all  the  facts  so  far  as  I  have  known 
them.  I  am  sure  the  majority  leader 
would  confirm,  if  confirmation  were 
necessary,  which  it  is  not.  everything  I 
have  said.  I  am  sure  the  minority  lead- 
er would,  also. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  vote 
on  the  amendment,  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  I  and  other  Sena- 
tors will  offer,  set  for  Tuesday,  with  ap- 
propriate time  limitations,  but  I  wish  to 
t>e  sure  that  we  are  not  confronted  with 
a  possible  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  be- 
fore that  time.  There  are  absent  at 
lesist  four  Senators  who  at  least  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  a  friendly  inclination  to- 
ward the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

If  that  is  not  a  reasonable  position, 
then  the  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
know  what  is  reasonable.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  tried  to  express  him- 
self perfectly  clearly  in  the  presence  of 
both  leaders  and  in  the  presence  of  the 


Senator    from    MassachusetLs.     I    think 
all  Senators  understand  the  situation. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
think  that  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  an  unreasonable 
position? 

Mr  PASTTjHE  I  never  for  once 
questioned  the  motives  of  my  distin- 
quishcd  colleague,  for  whom  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  affection 

Mr  HOLLAND      I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr  PASTORE.  However.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  There  comes  a 
time  when  a  man  must  stand  up  and  be 
counted 

I  realize  that  there  has  to  be  adequate 
debate  on  the  matter.  I  hope  there 
would  not  be  a  subterfuge  in  the  way  of 
a  filibuster  against  what  we  are  trjing 
to  accomplish.  I  realize  that  every  Sena- 
tor has  a  right  to  express  his  vlewTX)int. 
I  am  the  first  one  who  would  fight  to 
the  end  to  preserve  that  right. 

What  I  say  is  that  if  we  are  to  engaee 
In  a  limited  time  agreement  in  regard  to 
this  amendment,  we  should  engage  in  a 
limited  time  agreement  on  all  amend- 
ments. I^t  every  Senator  who  wants  to 
talk  to  come  in  tomorrow  Senators  can 
speak  until  midnight  tomorrow.  They 
can  speak  until  midnight  Monday  How- 
ever, at  some  time  we  ought  to  start  vot- 
ing There  comes  a  time  when  a  man 
has  to  stand  up  and  .say   'Yea"  or  "Nay." 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  have 
been  taking  position.s  for  some  time 

Mr  PASTORE  If  we  talk  from  now 
until  the  cows  come  home,  or  until  next 
Christmas,  I  do  not  think  it  will  change 
any  Senator's  point  of  view. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  will 
say,  for  myself,  that  I  have  never  run 
away  from  any  vote  in  the  Senate  since  I 
have  t>een  here,  which  is  only  14  years, 
although  some  of  them  have  been  very 
disagreeable  votes  I  do  not  expect  to 
run  away  from  this  vote 

I  do  not  expect  any  other  Senator  to 
run  away  from  voting  on  the  measure  I 
am  perfectly  willine  to  vote  when  Sena- 
tors have  completed  their  discussion  on 
the  amendment  I  wLsh  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  this  amendment  pre- 
sents a  llfe-and -death  issue  to  hundreds 
and  thousfinds  of  small  merchants  and 
service  establishment's  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  anv  ino  v  ho  does  not  realize 
that  fact  had  b-  it-  r  v  aKp  up  and  begin 
to  realize  it,  t)ecausc  it  is  that  serious. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  made 
my  case  very  clearly.  I  thmk  with  can- 
dor I  have  twice  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  I  shall  have  no  part  In  any 
filibuster  on  this  bill.  I  restate  that  po- 
sition now.  but  I  think  that  in  times  like 
this,  in  an  extended  session  of  this  sort, 
as  much  time  is  required  for  a  real  and 
satisfying  discussion  of  an  important 
measure  such  as  the  one  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  at  any  other  time,  and  I  shall  in- 
sist that  that  time  l>e  granted. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  say  any  more.  I 
have  not,  in  my  statement,  added  to  the 
information  which  t>oth  leaders  have  on 
this  subject.  I  think  they  will  confirm 
everything  I  have  said  jus  to  my  confer- 
ences with  them.  I  am  sure  they  will 
My  contacts  with  everyone  who  has  been 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  to  whom  I 


have  spoken  have  been  right  on  the  table. 
No  Senator  who  has  been  attending  to 
his  duties  and  who  has  been  present  in 
the  Senate  during  the  debate  has  misun- 
derstood the  situation. 

Tliat  IS  my  position.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  have  the  time  fixed  for  votin  • 
on  the  flrst  amendment  set  for  Tuesday. 
I  might  l>e  willing  u>  ha\e  the  time  for 
voting  on  the  other  amendment  set  later, 
but  I  am  not  willinn  to  offer  it  at  this 
time  unless  we  can  get  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  there  will  be  no 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Mr  Ellender  1 
for  his  courtesy  in  yieldmg  to  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  The  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  I  has  stated  that 
he  would  not  be  prepared  to  offer  his 
second  amendment  unless  ne  could  get 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
there  would  be  no  motion  to  lay  it  on  the 
table.  If  the  Senator  received  assurance 
that  there  would  be  no  effort  to  lay  any 
of  the  amendments  on  the  table  would 
he  perhaps  join  with  the  mmority  lead- 
er m  agreeing  to  some  time  Lmilation 
for  debate  on  all  amendments  t)eginning 
on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  told  b<.th  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
I  will  not  agree  to  a  tune  limitation  on 
all  amendment's.  On  my  second  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  only  one  I  have  be- 
sides the  one  wiiich  I  have  described,  I 
was  quite  agreeable  to  that  course.  So 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  con- 
cerned, he  speaks  not  only  for  himself 
but  for  four  able  and  distin^'uished  Sen- 
ators who  are  senior  to  tl.e  Senator  from 
Florida,  including  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellknder  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr  Bridges:  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr  Hu  kknlch>pff  ' 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr 
FxTLBRicHT)  They  are  all  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  pending  measure. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  not 
asked  any  member  of  the  committee  to 
join  in  the  amendment,  though  he  un- 
derstands that  three  members  of  the 
committee  will  support  it.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  presented  the  amend- 
ment as  a  kind  of  grassroots  amend- 
ment, speaking,  as  he  believes,  for  great 
groups  of  iJeople  who  feel  that  they  arc 
vitally  interested  in  the  defeat  of  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  wace  and 
hour  law,  which  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  provisions  of  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  will  not 
yield  at  all  on  his  insistence  that  ade- 
quate time  be  given  for  full  pre.sentation 
and  debate.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr  KriTNEDY  I  is  the  one  who 
in-sisted  upon  my  offering  my  other 
amendment.  I  am  willing  at  this  time 
to  have  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment entered  into  for  a  short  debate  and 
for  a  final  vote  on  Tuesday  without  at 
all  cutting  off  time  tomorrow  or  the  time 
Monday  for  further  argumeia  on  this 
or  any  other  amendment. 

I  yield  back  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana with  appreciation  for  the  time 
which  he  has  given  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDl-Ji.  Mr  President,  it  is 
very  clear  that  we  cannot  get  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  vote  on  any 
of  the  important  amendments  to  the  bilL 


The  bill  was  introduced  in  Junuaiy  1959, 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  was  reported 
as  a  new  bill  on  June  27,  1960.  and  as 
has  been  stated  on  many  occasions  on 
this  floor.  It  is  a  very  important  measure. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  ru.slied 
throucii  the  Congress.  If  tin  :ri.'^h  were 
known.  I  believe  there  is  a  little  politics 
ii'.Nor.ed  in  brmpmi:  the  moa.-'^re  ui.j  i;ow. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  strikes  me  that 
the  Senator  who  is  handling  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Massachu.-etts  IMr. 
Ke-.nedy  mu'ht  do  well  to  leave  some- 
thin?  for  Himself  to  undertake  wheii  he 
becomes  President  m  January. 

Si^riously  speaking  this  is  a  very  vital 
matU'r  Back  m  193"  I  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  proposed  the  orig- 
inal Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  We 
worked  on  that  measure  for  many  long 
hours  before  we  finally  enacted  legisla- 
tion. It  was  a  departure  from  past  leg- 
islation. Many  of  a^  thought  that  even 
the  act  that  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
wouid  uvi  meet  coiistitutional  require- 
ments. 

I  think  it  would  k>e  a  serious  mistake 
for  us  to  rush  the  pendinc  bill  through 

II  2  or  3  days.  It  ouKht  to  receive  ade- 
quate dcbau  aiid  I  hope-  and  pray  that 
Senators  who  have  endorsed  tins  bili  will 
take  a  long  look  at  its  provisions  and 
find  out  for  themselves  the  impact  that 
it  would  have  on  the  small  businesses  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  along  that 
line? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVXN.  I  believe  the  Senator  has 
made  his  position  clear.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  the  consideration  given  to  the 
bill  by  the  committee.  The  record  shows 
that  the  committee  started  hearings  on 
May  7.  1959,  and  that  the  committee 
report  was  filed  on  June  27,  1960,  which 
was  13  months  and  20  days  later. 

The  record  also  shows  tliat  hearings 
were  held,  in  which  1.262  pages  of  fine- 
print  testimony  was  taken,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
bill  will  affect  in  a  most  substantial  way 
the  economic  welfare  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  businesses,  and  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  millions  of  Americans, 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  insistence  in 
the  Senate  that  those  of  us  who  are  not 
privileged  to  serve  upon  the  commit- 
tee which  considered  the  bill,  and  who 
had  no  opportunity  to  consider  the  evi- 
dence until  it  was  printed  a  few  weeks 
ago.  deserve  no  more  than  3  or  4  days  in 
which  to  consider  legislation  of  such  vast 
import. 

I  wish  to  make  this  record  to  cor- 
roborate further  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  so  well  stated. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
mi'  belief  that  this  important  measure 
should  be  considered  next  January  when 
we  return;  it  should  not  be  rushed 
through  the  Congress  in  the  course  of  2 
or  3  weeks. 

I  consider  it  that  important.  The  evi- 
dence is.  as  I  said,  that  the  bill  has 
been  pending  for  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half.  Now  proponents  want  to  rush  it 
through.  That  attitude  strikes  me  as 
being  tainted  with  a  little  politics.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  take  my 
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time  to  look  into  the  matter  further  and  ers    today    would    have    to    receive    52.5  groups  covered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 

to  expose  what  the  bill  contains  and  how  cents  per  hour  m  order  to  purchase  what  Statistics  report,  is  in  excess  of  the  pres- 

;t  will  affect  the  business  people  of  this  25    cents    per    hour    would    purchase    22  ent  $1  per  hour  minimum  waKe 

country  years  ago  Even  a  cursory   review  of  these  data 

On  July  6.  1937   the  Senate  Committee  Yet.  as  I  have  slated,  the  present  mm-  leads  mevitably  to  the  conclusion  that 

on  Education  and  Labor  reported  to  the  imum  wage  is  $1  per  hour.  no  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  can  be 

Senate  S    2475.   the  bill   which,  a  year  Even   if    the   40-cent-per-hour   figure  justified  at  this  time,  much  less  the  ulti- 

later.  became  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  recommended   by   the   Senate  had   been  mate  25-percent  increase  proposed  under 

Act.  adopted  a.s  the  1938  minimum,  uodays  $1  the  pending  biU. 

The  committee  3  decision  followed  the  per  hour  minimum  would  still  be  ample.  I  should  also  remark.  Mr.  President, 
general  lines  of  a  request  by  President  The  1938  Senate  recommendation  of  40  that  the  3-year  approach  contained  In 
Roosevelt,  sent  to  the  Congress  in  May  cents  per  hour  adjusts  upward  to  about  the  pending  legislation  is  highly  danger- 
1934.  m  which  the  President  asked  for  84  cents  per  hour  today,  based  on  com-  ous.  As  Senators  know,  as  to  those 
the  enactment  of  legislation  putting  into  parable  purchasing  power  figures  for  the  workers  already  covered  by  the  minimum 
practice  labor  standards  which  will  per-  dollar  for  1960.  compared  with  1938.  wage  law.  the  base  wage  would  be  in- 
mit  the  maximum  but  prudent  employ-  The  present  minimum  wage  is  $1  per  creased  to  $1.15  per  hour  the  first  year, 
ment  of  cur  human  resources  to  bring  hour.  $1.20  per  hour  the  second  year,  and  $125 
Within  the  reach  of  the  average  man  and  By  either  comparison.  Mr.  President,  it  Per  hour  the  third  year.  The  escalation 
woman  a  maximum  of  soods  and  serv-  is  easily  seen  that  the  25-percent  in-  feature  of  the  bill,  above  and  aside  from 
ices  conducive  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  crease  in  the  minimum  wage  prop>osed  In  the  proposed  wage  level  itself,  is  a  highly 
promise  of  American  life  this  bill  is  neither  necessary,  nor  justi-  dangerous  gadget  For  one  thing,  it 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  I^b<:ir  fiable.  writes  into  law  a  built-in  assurance 
Committee  at  the  time  S  2475  of  the  I  realize  and  appreciate  that  two  major  that  we  are  not  going  to  get  tough  in  the 
75th  Congress  was  reported  I  assisted  arguments  will  probably  be  offered  to  highly  competitive  foreign  trade  field 
in  preparing  that  legislation  for  presen-  refute  the  data  I  have  submitted  In  Foreign  competitors  will  be  put  on  no- 
tation to  the  Senate.  I  partic.pated  in  general,  I  expect  these  arguments  to  be:  tice  that  Uncle  Sam,  by  raising  the  wage 
Senate  debate  on  the  bill.  I  was  a  mem-  First,  Americans  are  not  accustomed  ^oor  over  a  3-year  period,  will  not  be- 
ber  of  the  committee  of  conference  to  a  stand-pat"  economy;  our  people  are  come  a  tougher  competitor  in  foreign 
which,  in  1938  came  into  agreement  on  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  markets,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  for- 
minimtmi  wage  legislation  At  all  points,  merely  a  "purchasing  power"  adjustment  ^iK"  competitors  of  American  industry 
in  ail  ways  all  alnn,'  the  line.  I  sup-  m  the  minimum  wage.  can  look  forward  to  an  increasing  dif- 
ported  the  concept  of  a  minimum  wage  The  answer  to  this  is  simple:  Under  ferential  between  their  production  costs. 
and  maximum  workweek,  as  contained  in  existing  law.  American  workers  covered  »"d  ours  I  need  not  remind  Senators 
the  1938  act  by  existing  minimum  w^age  legislation  do  t-hat  the  Umted  States  is  in  an  unprece- 
Today.  however.  I  rise  in  opposition  ^^t  more  than  merely  a  purchasing  pow-  dented  and.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  m- 
to  this  so-called  minimum  wage  bill,  be-  ^^  adjustment  Ba.sed  on  todays  min-  tolerable  position  vis  a  vis  foreign  com- 
cause  I  believe  the  changes  it  proposes  imum  wage  of  $1  per  hour,  and  consid-  petition.  We  are  losing  markets."  Our 
in  the  1938  basic  legislation,  as  well  as  ering  the  purchasing  power  adjustment  balance  of  payments  deficit  this  year  will 
the  amendments  thereto,  are  neither  based  upon  the  original  minimum  of  25  approximate  about  $J  billion.  We  are 
needed  nor  justified.  If  this  legislation  cepts  i)er  hour,  it  becomes  obvious  that  spending  more  money  abroad  than  we 
IS  adopted.  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  the  standard  of  living  adjustment  accom-  are  deriving  from  foreign  trade  with 
actually    injure   the   working   men    and  Plished  since  1938  aggregates  something  foreign  countries. 

women  of  our  coimtry.    It  will  work  un-  hke  a  100-percent  increase — that  is,  the  There  are  two  ways  to  cure  this  situa- 

justified     and     unwarranted     hardships  d-fference   between    52  5   cents,    the    ad-  tion.    One  involves  reducing  the  amount 

upon   employers.      It  will  do  great   vio-  justed    purchasing   power   equivalent   of  of  money  we  pour  into  foreign  countries 

lence  to  our  Constitution,   and   further  the   25   cents   per  hour    1938    minimum  through  such  programs  as  the  foreign- 

corrode    the   .safeguards   erected   by    the  *'age.   and  todays  minimum   of   $i    per  aid  program.     The  Congress  has  stead- 

Pounding  Fathers  against  arbitrary  and  hour.  fastly  refused  to  impose  any  appreciable 

total  Federal  control  over  all  segments  The  second   argument  which  has,   or  reductions  in  this  program,  despite  the 

of  our  national  life  may  be.  offered   to  rebut  these  data  is  pleas  of  quite  a  few  Members  of  the  Con- 

Pirst.  Mr  President,  in  evaluating  the  based  upon  the  premise  that  unless  the  gress.  Including  myself. 
pending  legislation,  let  us  look  at  the  ^ini^um  wage  is  raised,  hundreds  of  The  second  way  to  cure  the  balance  of 
need,  or  lack  thereof  thousands,  yes,  millions  of  American  payments  deficit  involves  selling  more 
The  origina:  1938  enactment  provided  workers,  will  be  frozen  in  a  highly  under-  U.S.  commodities  abroad.  In  order  to 
for  an  initial  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  ^iS^^t^^^',  ^  r  ,.  achieve  that  goal,  our  goods  must  be  com- 
per  hour  and  covered  all  persons  en-  ,  ^r.  President.  I  have  before  me  cer-  petitive.  and,  since  perhaps  the  largest 
gaged  in.  or  producing  goods  for.  com-  ^^^  f\^^  taken  from  the  May  1960.  single  item  in  the  cost  of  any  manufac- 
merce.  "Commerce, "  as  used  in  the  act.  issue  or  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  a  tured  item  is  the  cost  of  labor  it  be- 
ref erred  of  course,  to  foreign  or  inter-  Pamphlet  publi.^hed  monthly  by  the  Bu-  hooves  us  to  see  what  our  competitors 
.^tate  commerce— the  only  "commerce"  I!!",  ,  ^^  ^^^'^'^j  °^  the  Depart-  are  doing,  and  to  meet  those  actions  in- 
over  which  the  Federal  Government  has  ^^^^  °;  7^1,  ^^^  ^^'^  reflected  in  stead  of  according  to  our  competitors  an 
constitutional  jurisdiction  ^^^  ^^^  ^s  entitled  "Earnings  and  Hours"  even  greater  price  advantage  Than  thev 
It  should  be  noted  that,  in  1938  25  ^^^^Pl^/ely  refute  the  argument  that  now  enjoy.  advantage  than  they 
cents  per  hour  was  generally  recognized  ^?'^''^''^^^  I'^^'^^'^l  engaged  in  com-  x^ls  bill  would  do  iust  the  oDDn^,t>. 
as  a  suitable  minimum  wage  for  em-  cTmmVcV"ar^''ln"T'swru?hSp '^^^^  Instead  of  holS  fheS  o^ilVa^gSn- 
ployees  engaged  in  commerce,  or  in  the  „T;!  oL  7k!  1  sweatshop  status.  g^ead  of  meeting  foreign  comoetition 
production  of  -oods  for  commerce  al-  ^  "^'^  are  the  average  hourly  earnings,  where  it  can  bit  be  met  that  ?^nnth2 
though  the  original  Senate  bill  caU^  for  ^  ."^T 'n^^^'Vf-  ^  °^  ^^^'""^^y  1^60.  ^^Z  ^l  prfce  the  m^Sure  now  unSer 
an  initial  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  per  SeaTue"""^  "  '^'  '°'""^^"'  '  '''''"'^  considfra^Sn'wouM  a^'X  result^n  a 
A^  .  K.i.  ..u  «  Per  hour  ^^^"OJ'ated  US.  foreign  trade  position. 
Adjusting  both  of  these  figures  for  var-  fining                                                     JlT  ^  ^*^^  ^^^""'^  "^^  an  article  taken  from 

Sf  one'fl'H^''M^'^"^^T'^°^  '^'     Manu/ac7uVnV\\\":::::::: *ri  the  May  30.  1960,  issue  of  U.S.  News  L 

douar,  one  finds,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Transportation    and    public  'utlime;  World  Report,  dealing  with  our  foreign 

existing  minimum  wage  of  $1  per  hour  (January  i960  figure)....                    2  60  trade  problems.    It  begins- 

IS    more    than    ample.     The    initial    25-  Wholesale  and  retail  trade...                   227         tt«*    ,T,«n»faot.„ 

cent-per-hour   rate,   the   rate  applied   in  Prance,  insurance,  and  real  estku""     1  87  ^^dln  ^^^I^IT' f^"^^,    ""^   "   *'°™*' 

the_1938  act.  is   the  equivalent 'o'f  fU^     Service  and  miscellaneous !:!:     [.Z  :Kut^:rr"^^Tobam^l°rtbTl^^^ 

52  .D  cents   per  hour  today,  based   upon  In    other    words     Mr     Pi-e.sident     the  '^'"K  «!-«• 
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out  into  the  world  marketplace  to  sell 
his  goods.  It  also  shows  what  a  fan- 
tastic advantage  foreign  countries  enjoy 
in  selling  their  goods  within  our  own 
borders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BusiKEss  Akound  the  Wobjld 

U  S  manufacturers,  competing  at  home 
and  In  export  markets  for  business,  com- 
plain about  labor  costs  probably  more  than 
anything  else. 

US.  economists,  both  In  Washington  and 
around  the  country,  tend  to  say  that  labor 
costs  are  going  up  faster  abroad  than  in 
the  United  SUtes 

Economists  point  out  that,  since  1953. 
hourly  wage  rates  In  Europe  hB\'e  gone  up 
much  more  than  In  the  United  States 
That's  true  for  every  major  country. 

The  Implication  Is  left  that,  given  time, 
European  wage  rates  will  catch  up  with 
American.  Then,  VS  business  won't  have 
comp>elltlve  trouble  any  more. 

But  the  question  U:  How  long  la  this  going 
to  take? 

Apparently,  It  will  take  a  very  long  time, 
if  It  ever  happ>ens  at  all 

The  reason  is  that  the  United  States  has 
such  a  tremendous  lead 

Wage  rates  In  difTerent  countries  are  dlffl- 
cu'.t  to  compare  fairly,  however 

Tne  big  problem  Is  to  add  to  money  wages 
the  value  of  social  security  and  other  fringe 
benefits  Now  an  official  French  agency,  the 
National  Institute  of  Statistics  and  Economic 
Studies,  has  come  up  with  tables  comparing 
hourly  wages  In  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  and  major  Europ>ean  coun- 
tries, taking  these  fringe  benefits  Into  ac- 
count     As  for   April    1959,  they  show: 

Hourly  wages  In  the  United  States.  $2  71; 
In  Britain  and  Germany.  $0  78:  In  Switzer- 
land. $077:  Belgium.  »0  74;  France.  »0.72; 
Italy,  W  61;  Holland,  »0  57 

Now.  take  the  case  of  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample. The  table  Indicates  that  US  wages 
are  more  than  three  times  as  high  as  Ger- 
man Even  If  German  wages  rise  faster  than 
American.  It  will  take  quite  a  time  for  the 
Germans  to  catch  up 

Actually.  German  wages  In  the  last  couple 
of  years  have  gone  up  about  as  fast  as 
American  wages  This  year,  German  wages 
seem  to  be  heading  for  a  yearly  gain  of 
perhaps  7  or  8  percent  It  will  be  surprising 
If  American  wage  Increases  show  as  much 
of  an  advance 

Lalx>r  shortage  Is  severe  now  In  Germany. 
Union  pressure  for  higher  wages  is  more 
acute  than  in  former  years  But.  even  In 
1960,  the  Germans  wont  l>e  gaining  ground 
significantly  on  American  workers 

So.  waiting  and  hoping  for  their  foreign 
comF>etltor8  to  catch  up  on  wages  doesn't 
look  like  a  very  promising  pastime  for  Amer- 
ican Industrialists. 

Mr  EILLENDER.  I  returned  only  last 
Sunday  from  a  S'^-week  stay  abroad. 
I  visited  most  of  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  I  have  never,  on  any  visit, 
come  across  such  thriving  business  as  is 
being  carried  on  in  those  countries. 
Prosperity  is  found  everywhere.  There 
is  no  unemployment.  Goods  are  being 
sold  all  over  the  world  by  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  to  the  countries  we 
used  to  have  as  customers.  But  now  we 
are  deprived  of  much  of  that  trade  be- 
cause our  wage  structure  is  so  far  out  of 
line  with  those  of  our  competitors  in 
Western  E^irof>e. 


I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should 
lower  the  wages  which  are  now  being 
paid  in  this  country  to  the  level  of  the 
wages  now  being  paid  in  Western  E^urope. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which 
has  a  living  standard  comparable  to  that 
of  the  United  States.  It  will  take  the 
countries  of  Western  E'urope  with  all  of 
their  present  prosperity,  many  years  to 
reach  our  standards.  It  will  take  them 
many  years  to  reach  even  half  of  what 
our  present  average  wage  scale  is. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
we  are  losing  ground.  Our  economy  is 
in  danger.  In  1959  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Civil  War.  we  sent  more  dol- 
lars abroad  than  we  had  come  in 

Next  Monday  we  will  be  asked  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  appropriate 
millions  "of  dollars  so  that  we  can  stimu- 
late the  sale  of  our  products  abroad 
But  how  can  we  compete  under  the  con- 
ditions I  have  just  stated,  when  the  aver- 
age wage  in  our  country'  is  S2.71  an  hour, 
and  the  highest  wage  in  Western  Europe 
is  78  cents  an  hour,  and  that  in  Great 
Britain  and  Geimany? 

Unless  we  take  steps  now  to  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  increase  our  foreign 
trade,  I  fear  that  more  and  more  of 
our  dollars  will  go  abroad,  and  that  will 
be  bound  to  affect  the  living  of  every 
American. 

Yet.  under  the  bill  now  before  us,  the 
domestic  minimum  wage  would  be  raised 
over  a  3-year  period:  additional  work- 
ers would  be  covered  by  the  mini- 
mum wage;  and.  la^t  but  not  least,  our 
entire  wage  structure  is  going  to  be 
raised,  for  if  experience  proves  one  thing, 
it  proves  that  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  followed  inevitably  by  up- 
ward shifts  in  the  entire  wage  structure. 

Mr  President.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
bill,  offered  in  the  guise  of  helpful  leg- 
islation, may  well  prove  to  be  the  most 
hurtful,  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  in- 
flationary single  piece  of  legislation  Con- 
gress has  had  before  it  during  recent 
times. 

But  aside  from  the  threat  this  bill 
poses  to  our  competitive  position  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  asidi?  from  the  dangers 
to  our  continued  economic  stability  in- 
herent in  the  bill,  aside  from  all  of  these 
things,  the  bill  deserves  defeat  for  one 
other  major  reason. 

In  my  earlier  discussions.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  1938  act  accomplished  two  basic 
purposes,  among  others:  first,  it  fixed  a 
minimum  wage  for  employees:  but.  sec- 
ond, it  confined  its  coverage  to  employ- 
ees engaged  in  commerce,  or  in  producing 
goods  for  commerce.  That  is  the  way 
the  present  law  is  written. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATEIR.  I  am  sorry  I  was 
unable  to  find  the  facts  I  wanted  before 
the  Senator  passed  the  point  I  had  in 
mind.  He  was  discussing  the  subject  of 
the  effect  the  bill  would  have  on  the  total 
wage  structure  of  the  country.  I  won- 
dered if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
aware  of  what  Mr.  George  Meany.  presi- 
dent of  the  AFLr-CIO.  said  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings.    He  said: 

Let  us  begin  by  recognizing  that  the  earn- 
ings of  millions  of  American  workers  are 
keyed  directly  to  the  Federal  minimum  wage 


Mr  Max  Greenberg.  president  of  the 
Retail.  Wholesale,  and  Department  Store 
Union.  AFL^IO,  said  this 

Mr.  ELLENDER  FYom  what  page  is 
the  Senator  reading'' 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  am  reading 
from  page  74  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Greenberg  said: 

There  obviously  will  be  some  upward  pres- 
sure by  those  people  who  today  are  receiving 
tl.25  so  that  they  will  move  forward  I  am 
sure  we  want  something  like  that  to  happen. 

The  reason  we  today  consider  the  retail 
worker  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  economic 
ladder  Is  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
so  many  who  are  making  less  than  a  dollar. 
If  everybody  was  making  a  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter, obviously,  when  we  went  in  to  bargain 
for  those  people  whom  we  have  organized, 
we  would  be  able  to  get  them  a  fairly  attrac- 
tive wage. 

What  those  two  gentlemen,  high  in  the 
ranks  of  labor,  are  saying  is  that  not 
only  would  the  $1.25  minimum  wage 
affect  the  relatively  few  persons  who 
would  receive  it.  but  it  would  have  an 
impact  upon  the  entire  wage  structure; 
they  have  to  maintain  this  differential. 
In  other  words,  when  a  person  who  has 
been  making  $1  an  hour  gets  $1.25,  the 
man  who  has  been  making  $1.25  will 
want  to  make  $1.50.  The  man  who  has 
been  making  $1.50  rightly  feels  that  he 
must  maintain  the  differential,  and  he 
asks  for  $1.75;   and  so  up  the  scale. 

I  wanted  to  add  to  the  Senator's  very 
interesting  discussion  about  the  impact 
the  fact  admitted  by  two  of  the  leaders 
of  labor  in  this  country. 

I  may  go  a  step  further:  The  Senator 
will  find  in  the  report  made  by  Secre- 
tary Mitchell  to  the  conimittee  on  the 
impact  of  the  last  amendment  to  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  a  recognition 
that  this  does  happen,  although  so  far 
it  has  been  impossible  to  determine  or 
arrive  at  an  exact  amount.  His  study 
showed  that  in  what  he  calls  the  low- 
impact  area,  the  labor  costs  rose  10  per- 
cent; and  they  ranged  from  20  percent 
to  40  percent  in  the  higher  impact  areas. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  aware  of  the 
statements  the  Senator  has  just  read. 
That  is  what  happens.  The  minimum 
wage  is  used  as  a  base  from  which  to 
start  The  fact  is  that  the  pending  bill 
would  broaden  the  base  by  making  it 
p>ossible  for  every  industry  in  the  coun- 
try to  be  covered.  That  is  very  iin- 
forttmate. 

I  hoped  that  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  would  be  postponed,  so  that 
enough  time  would  be  available  for  its 
consideration,  because  I  believe  this  is 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  bills  to  be 
presented  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  Senator.  We  tend  to  forget  en- 
tirely the  economic  implications  of  the 
bill;  and,  in  my  opinion,  very  serious  con- 
stitutional implications  are  also  involved 
in  the  language  which  defines  "com- 
merce' and  "activities  affecting  com- 
merce." This  is  the  second  time  we  have 
tried  to  include  that  concept  in  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Furthermore,  all  we  can  do  is  guess 
how  the  Court  may  rule  But.  having 
watched  the  activities  of  the  Court.  I 
think   we   can   safely   assume  that  this 
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measiire  would  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment carte  blanche  In  dealing  with  the 
economic  system  of  the  Nation. 

Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  briefly  again'' 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER  'Mr  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair ' .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona? 

Mr    ELLENDE31.     I  yield. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  To  bear  out  the 
contention  that  the  further  considera- 
tion of  this  measure  could  well  go  over 
uncil  Januan?,  so  as  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  more  study,  I  point  out  the 
following  which  appears  on  page  39  of 
the  hearings  on  the  bill: 

Senator  Phoutt  •  •  •  Another  question: 
How  did  you  arrive  at  this  Pe^jre  of  11  25? 
Why   wouldn't   II  50   be   better"" 

Mr  Meant  Weil,  this  is  a  field  where  yfiu  ve 
got  to  make  a  little  prugre&s  It  is  quita 
obvious  that  the  mliun-.ura  su^ndard,  the 
minimum  yearly  wage  required  f  >r  what  we 
call  a  decent,  normal  standard  of  living.  Is 
still  goln^  to  be  far  ab"ve  what  th!-?  |125 
win    brln,? 

In   fact,    the    minimum    !s    M  200.    isr/t    If 

Mr.    RUTTTJJBSJW     It    18     #4  60C» 

If  the  proponents  of  the  bill  are  hone.«:t 
about  their  attempts  to  provide  such  a 
decent  living  wage,  it  seems  to  me  the 
minimum  should  be  $2  25.  because  it 
would  work  out  at  $4,680  a  year  This 
illustrates  the  need  for  more  study,  and 
it  also  is  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  m 
the  retail  and  service  industries,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  wages  aug- 
ment other  family  income  So  w^---  would 
find  that  the  average  wage  m  the  r'^tail 
and  service  industries,  although  not  en- 
tirely so.  would  be  very  comparable  to 
the  wages  received  by  workers  receiv- 
ing higher  hourly  wa?e,s.  beca'i.se  these 
people  have  what  we  mi2ht  call  a  ^'uar- 
anteed  annual  waa;e  Tht^y  work  12 
months  a  year,  and  the  ■p^'aks"  arf  han- 
dled by  extra  workers  The  wholesaler 
controls  his  labor  costs  by  layirnj  ofT  the 
e.xtra  workers  whf-n  the  peaks  have 
passed  andlhe  same  is  true  of  employers 
in  the  construction  field. 

So  I  think  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference between  the  wases  in  the  fields 
this  bill  attempt^s  to  cover  and  the  wages 
m  many  other  fields 

I  had  hoped  the  further  con^idf-ra'ion 
of  the  bill  would  be  postponed,  ^o  as  to 
permit  further  study  However,  in  view 
of  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  and 
the  'political  sex  appeal  '  of  the  bill.  I 
am  afraid  that  is  a  little  too  much  to 
hope  for       '  Laughter  ! 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr  Pre.sident.  Senate  bill  1046,  Intro- 
duced on  February-  16  1959.  is  a  com- 
panion measure  to  the  pending  bill, 
which  was  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  June  27. 
In  other  words,  this  bill  or  the  companion 
bill  remained  before  the  committee  from 
February  16.  1959,  until  .June  27.  1960 
All  during  that  long  period  of  time  the 
bill  was  available  for  consideration  by 
the  committee  But  now  Mr  E»Tesident. 
there  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  get  the 
Senate  to  rush  through  the  further  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  However,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  have  more  time,  and  I 
express  hope  that  consideration  of  the 
bill  will  not  be  rushed 

I  was  saying  the  1938  act  accomplished 
two  basic  purposes,  among  others  F*Lrst. 
it  fixed  a  minimum  wage  for  employees; 
but,  second.  It  confined  its  coverage  to 
employees  engaged  in  commerce,  or  in 
producing  go<xls  for  commerce 

"Commerce,"  of  cour.se.  is  defined  :n 
the  act  as  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce—  that  IS,  trade,  commerce  trans- 
portation, transmi.ssion  or  communica- 
tion amoni:  the  several  States,  or  from 
any  State  to  anj-  place  outside  thereof  ' 
This  coverage,  it  should  be  noted,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  number  of  specific  exemptions 

The  legislative  hist<.iry  of  existing  law 
is  of  particular  interest  and  importance 
today,  since  it  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  the  approach  to  covera^-e  adopted  in 
the  pending  bill  was  considertxi  m  iy38, 
and  was  rejected  by  the  Congress. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  pending  bill 

A.^  I  understand  it.  it  would  make  sev- 
eral basic  changfs  in  exL-,tmK  law.  in.s<jfar 
as  coverage  is  conceriuxl 

First,  coverage  based  upon  the  actual 
work  of  an  employee  would  b*^  discarded, 
and  ir;  ;t.->  place  would  be  sub.stituLed  an 
emp.^iv-T'  test,  Urui-T  exi.stinK  law.  it 
is  posMbie  for  one  employer  to  have  in 
his  employ  two  catetrones  of  workers — 
that  1.-.  workers  subject  t^)  the  act  and 
workers  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
act  The  fact  of  coverage  Ls  presently  de- 
termined on  an  individual,  worker-by- 
worker  basis. 

Under  the  bill,  this  dL-tinction  would 
no  longer  exist,  since  the  fact  of  cover- 
age would  not  depend  upon  the  activities 
in  which  an  individual  worker  miKht  be 
engafiied,  but  would  be  determined  sn'rly 
and  ,simj\y  by  virtue  of  his  employer  s 
activities  Thus,  if  the  employer  'Aere  «'n- 
^a^-'t-d  m  a  business  involving  interstate 
commerce,  all  of  his  workers  would  be 
covered,  regardless  of  the  actual  work 
which  they  might  do 

As  LS  obvious,  this  shift  fium  a:,  em- 
ployee basis  to  an  employer  basis  could. 
under  existing  law  actually  remove  some 
workers  from  the  coveratre  of  the  act;  but 
by  a.notlier  lem.slative  sieiijht  of  hand,  the 
bill  takes  care  uf  ti;is  contingency  in  a 
convincing  and  comprehensive  manner 

In  fact,  Mr  F'rpsident  as  wa.s  p<jinted 
out  during  the  d.'bate  this  afternoon — ■ 
my  good  friend  tho  Senator  from  Ohio 
!  Mr  LAfSf  HE  made  the  point,  and  I  am 
sure  what  h-^  said  is  correct — it  is  im- 
possible to  name  even  one  business  that 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  pending 
measure.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  or  any  other 
Senator  cite  any  business  that  would  not 
be  covered  by  this  measure,  if  the  defi- 
nitions of  "commerce  ■  included  in  the 
bill  are  to  apply. 

As  I  have  indicated  earlier,  existing  law 
applies  to  employees  either  "engaged  In 
commerce,  or  the  production  of  goods  for 
commprcp  '  The  bill  would  expand  this 
cov^r-a=?p.  apparently  ad  Infinitum,  by 
addin;-'  to  the  above  definition  a  new 
catet-ory,  that  is.  employees  of  employers 
whose  activities  afTect  commerce. 


Thus  Mr  President,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  following  changes  would 
!>'  made,  as  to  coverage 

First  the  bill  would  continue  to  cover, 
a.>  'A:f  act  now  covers,  all  employees  "en- 
k'aeed  in  commerce  or  in  the  production 
if  (?(V)ds  for  commerre  ■  but  second  it 
would  al.MT  bring  within  the  coverage  of 
the  act  all  employees  of  employers  who 
are  found  to  b*"  Involved  in  an  enter- 
prise in  an  activity  afTectmK  commercp," 
and  who  are  not  oih'  rwLse  exempt 

Fhere  are  four  key  changes  in  this 
new   broadened  covera^re 

rhif  first  shift  from  an  employee  to  an 
f-mploypr  ba.sis    I  h.avr  already  dl.scu.ssed 

The  second  major  change  involves  the 
(i'-flnltion  of  "enterprise,"  which,  as  I 
read  it,  could  mean  practically  any  ac- 
tivity known  to  the  mind  of  man  I  guule 
the  definition  of  "enterprise 

Ri.tcrprls^  •  n.eanB  the  relatf-d  artlv1Me« 
p<Tf.)rme<l  plther  directly  or  !nf!!rK-tly 
through  unlQ«d  op«r»tlon or  oon.n  r.  fontroi 
or  otherwise)  by  any  panon  f-r  »  r-  .n>m  .n 
buslneaa  purpoae  of  prf>Ttdlnn  (r<>o<i«  or 
sei«lc«a.  or  the  products  thereof,  or  a  com- 
bination of  them.  U)  others,  and  Includes  all 
such  actUlUes  whether  performed  in  one  r 
more  establishments  or  by  one  or  more 
corporate  or  other  orjaniratlonal  units  Pro- 
vided. That  within  the  meaning  of  this 
paragraph  a  locally  owned  and  controlled  re- 
tail or  service  eetabllshment  ahall  not  t>« 
deemed  to  be  other  than  a  n«-;iur,.t^  u:  ,i  di.'i- 
tlncl  enterprise  solely  by  rett*»..ii  r  n;.  agree- 
ment Ui  that  It  win  not  sell  .my  r  "  "da  com- 
peting with  the  goods  speciued  by  a  par- 
ticular manufacturer,  distributor,  or  adver- 
tiser, or  (2j  that  It  will  join  with  other  local- 
ly owned  and  controlled  concerns  In  the 
same  industry  for  purpose  of  collective  pur- 
chasing. 

I  submit,  Mr  President,  that  this  defi- 
nition Is  all  Inclusive,  it  covers  the 
waterfront,  so  to  speak.  It  would  bring 
within  Its  terms  any  and  all  commercial, 
business  industrial,  or  otlier  activity 
known  Uj  tntxlern  civilization,  except 
those  specifically  exempt 

The  second  Kadk-et  found  in  the  bill 
involves  the  definiUon  of  the  word  "ac- 
tivity" affecting  commerce  I  want  to 
remark  Initially  that  the  definition  of 
tills  term,  as  stated  in  the  bill,  is  a  real 
humdinger.    I  read  the  definlUoni 

"Activity  afTectmg  commerce"  Includes  any 
activity,  buslneaa.  or  Industry  In  commerce 
or  neceaiary  to  commerce  or  to  the  produi  - 
Uon  of  goods  for.  or  the  distribution  of  goods 
in.  commerce 

This  definlUon.  too.  Is  all-inclusive, 
but.  over  and  beyond  that,  it  carries 
overtones  of  none  other  than  dertrude 
Stein,  whose  proclamation  that  "a  rose 
is  a  rose  is  a  rose  "  is  now  rivaled  by  this 
bill's  declaration  that  'an  activity  in- 
cludes any  activity." 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  this 
legislative  jewel,  this  all-inclusive  dia- 
dem set  In  the  unconstitutional  crown  of 
this  bill,  the  declaration  that  it  covers  all 
enterprises  engaged  in  acUvltles  "affect- 
ing conmierce  ' 

It  is  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  term  "affecting  commerce"  is  so 
sweeping,  so  all-inclusive,  that  each  and 
every  employee  of  each  and  every  em- 
ployer In  the  United  States  will  be  cov- 
ered by  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  unless 


he  Is  sr>ecifically  exempt  from  coverage 
under  one  of  the  exemptions — of  which 
the  Senate  bill  contains  only  eight 
These  are: 

1.  The  12-man  logging  exemption. 
3.  Nonprofit  hospitals  and  educational  in- 
stitutions 

3  Canning  and  processing  of  agricultural 
commodities,  but  seasonal  activities  only. 

4  Motion -picture  theaters. 

5.  Trucking  and  pipeline  employees 

6  Small  area  broadcasting  companies 

7  Automobile  salesmen. 

8  Hotel  and  restaurant  employees  who  re- 
ceive a  substantial  part  of  their  Income  from 
tips. 

Under  this  bill  practically  ever>''  em- 
ployed person  in  the  United  States  would 
be  brought  within  the  coverage  of  the 
minimum  wage  unless  he  falls  within 
one  of  the  specific  exemptions  enu- 
merated above. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  back  in 
1938.  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  which  would  have  accom- 
plished substantially  the  same  goal  ac- 
complished under  the  pending  bill — that 
is.  it  would  have  put  coverage  on  an  em- 
ployer, as  opposed  to  an  employee  basis, 
and  would  have  extended  the  act  to  cover 
activities  affecting  commerce. 

When  the  bill  went  to  conference,  and 
I  was  one  of  the  conferees,  the  Senate 
was  adamant;  we  insisted  that  the  bill's 
coverage  be  confined  to  employees  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce.  We  so  insisted 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  were  the  following: 

First,  extending  the  coverage  to  activi- 
ties affecting  commerce  has  overtones  of 
doubtful  constitutionality;  second,  we  did 
not  desire  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of 
the  States  in  this  regard.  The  Senate 
report  on  S  2475  of  the  75th  Congress 
asserted: 

The  bill  carefully  excludes  from  Its  scope 
business  In  the  several  States  that  Is  of  a 
purely  local  nature  It  applies  only  to  the 
Industrial  and  business  activities  of  the  Na- 
tion Insofar  as  they  utilize  the  channels  of 
interstate  commerce,  or  seriously  or  and  sub- 
stantially burden  or  harass  such  commerce. 
It  leaves  to  the  State  and  local  communities 
their  own  resjxjnslbiUtles  concerning  those 
local  service  and  other  business  trades  that 
do  not  substantially  Influence  the  stream  of 
Interstate  commerce  For  example,  the  policy 
In  this  regard  Is  such  that  It  Is  not  even 
Intended  to  Include  In  Its  scope  those  purely 
local  and  small  business  establishments  that 
happen  to  lie  near  State  lines,  and  solely  on 
account  of  such  location,  actually  serve  a 
whole  local  community  trade  within  two 
States  (S  Rept  884.  76th  Cong,  1st  sess  , 
p.  6). 

Even  President  Roosevelt,  whose  spe- 
cial message  to  the  Congress  in  May  of 
1934  sparked  the  determined  congres- 
sional drive  for  fair  labor  standards  leg- 
islation, had  no  desire  to  cover  purely 
local  business  with  the  minimum  wage 
and  hour  law.  His  special  message 
stated,  in  part: 

To  protect  the  fundamental  Interests  of 
free  labor  and  a  free  people,  we  propose  that 
only  goods  wlilch  have  been  produced  under 
conditions  which  meet  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  free  labor  shall  be  admitted  to  Inter- 
state commerce  Goods  produced  under  con- 
ditions which  do  not  meet  rudimentary 
standards  of  decency  should  be  regarded  as 


contraband  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
pollute  the  channels  of  interstate  trade  (S. 
Rept    884.   supra,   p.  2) . 

Finally,  the  President  said: 

with  the  establlshn^ent  of  these  rudi- 
mentary standards  as  a  base  we  must  seek 
to  build  up.  through  appropriate  administra- 
tive machinery,  minimum  wage  standards  of 
fairness  and  reasonableness  having  due  re- 
gard to  local  and  geographical  diversities  and 
to  the  eflect  of  unfair  labor  conditions  upon 
competition  In  Interstate  trade  and  upwn  the 
maintenance  of  Industrial  peace. 

These  excerpts,  plus  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  1938  act,  show  a  clear,  sp>e- 
cific.  and  well-founded  desire  on  the  part 
of  both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  confine  the  operation  of  the  act  to  real, 
bona  fide  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce operations  Yet.  under  the  pend- 
ing bill,  this  concept  would  be  completely 
destroyed.  The  act  would  cover  every- 
thing, and  everybody,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  involved  in  any  way  with  an 
enterprise  whose  activity  might  affect 
commerce. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  no  American  businessman 
would  be  relieved  of  Federal  regulation 
under  the  terms  of  this  act.  no  matter 
where  he  might  be,  unless  he  falls  withm 
one  of  the  specific  exemptions  In  the  bill. 

What  would  this  mean? 

Let  us  see  Let  us  see  how  the  present 
act,  which  covers  only  employees  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce,  has  been  inter- 
preted. On  the  ba-bis  of  these  interpreta- 
tions, plus  the  expanded  coverage  pro- 
posed in  the  bill,  it  may  be  possible  for  us 
to  get  an  inkling  of  exactly  how  far  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  wish  to  ex- 
tend Federal  power  and  control 

I  have  accumulated  a  few  of  the  thou- 
sands of  decisions  handed  down  by  Feder- 
al courts  Involving  coverat-'e  of  the  exist- 
ing law.  The  following  exhlbit.s  were 
taken  from  the  annotations  found  in  the 
United  States  Code  Annotated,  that  por- 
tion dealing  with  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

I  desire  to  read  a  few  of  these.  Be- 
fore I  proceed,  however  I  wish  to  reiter- 
ate my  belief  that  the  pa.ssage  of  this  bill 
would  no  doubt  lead  to  a  stronger  and 
stronger  centralized  Government.  I  can 
see  the  long  hand  of  Uncle  Sam  reach- 
ing into  every  industry  in  my  State  I 
can  see  that  hand  reaching  into  the  State 
of  Ohio  and,  in  fact,  into  every  State  of 
this  Union. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  the  bill,  if 
passed,  would  preempt  the  right  of  a 
State  to  pass  its  own  minimum  wage 
laws. 

As  was  stated  this  afternoon,  many 
States  have  seen  fit  to  have  minimum 
wages  fixed  at  so  much  for  one  area, 
with  a  different  rate  for  another  area, 
and  an  entirely  different  rate  for  still 
another  area,  such  as  a  big  city.  If  the 
States  have  to  make  that  differentiation 
within  their  own  borders,  we  should  stop 
to  think  of  what  we  are  being  asked  to 
do  in  the  Congress.  We  must  deal  with 
50  States,  I  think  it  is  wrong  for  us  x<y 
take  from  the  States  the  right  to  fix 
minimum  wages  and  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems which  the  people  in  the  States  know 
best  how  to  handle. 


Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr    ELLENDER      I  yield  to  my  pood 

fnend 

Mr  LAUSCHE  There  was  some  di.^- 
cussion  this  afternoon  as  to  what  impact 
the  passage  of  the  bill  would  have  on 
the  ability  of  a  State  to  put  into  effect 
Its  own  concept  of  what  the  minimum 
wage  ought  to  be  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Ix)uisiana  what  the 
situation  would  be,  let  us  say.  as  between 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  law  and 
the  operations  of  the  Massachusetts  law 
in  respect  to  industries  covered  bv  the 
bill. 

Mr  ELXENDER  The  Federal  law 
would  override  the  State  law  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  The  Federal  law 
would  take  jurisdiction  If  the  State  saw 
fit  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  at  Lowell, 
Mast  at  75  cent*  an  hour,  and  at  Boston. 
Mass  .  at  90  cents  an  hour  that  right 
would  be  taken  away  from  the  State 
of  Mas.sachusetus  The  State  would  have 
to  comply  with  the  Federal  law  The 
State  could  pass  a  law  which  would  give 
to  the  working  people  a  greater  mini- 
mum wage  level  than  provided  in  the 
Federal  law  I  presume  the  State  could 
do  that,  but  the  State  would  be  precluded 
from  passing  any  law  which  would  insure 
a  lesser  wage  than  that  provided  in  the 
Federal  law 

Mr  IJ^USCHE  I  mvite  the  Senator  s 
attention  to  the  record  at  page  59  of 
the  hearings  containing  the  testimony 
given  on  thp  various  bills 

Mr   ELLENDER       I  have  i!  before  me. 

Mr  L.^USCHE  Table  3  on  page  59 
shows  that  in  1957  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetu«  adopted  a  minimum  hourly  rate 
of  $1  applying  xo  retail  trade  In  the 
event  the  proposed  bill  is  passed,  would 
the  pro\nsions  of  the  proposed  bill,  bring- 
ing the  rate  up  to  II  25  withm  a  specific 
time,  override  the  Massachusetts  law 
of  $1'' 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  about  it.  It  would.  There 
is  no  question  about  it 

Mr  LAUSCHE  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  does  not  agree 
witli  the  statement  which  was  made  this 
evening  that  the  passage  of  the  bill 
would  take  no  jurisdiction  from  the 
States'' 

Mr,  ELLENDER      Of  course  I  do  not. 

Mr  I^USCHE  I  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  page  60  In  1958  Massa- 
chusetts passed  a  law  fixing  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  pay  for  laundries  and  dry- 
cleanme  establishments  at  from  95  cents 
to  51  Which  of  the  two  laws  would  be 
applicable,  m  the  event  the  pendmt  bill 
were  passed? 

Mr    EliJ'ZNDER.     The  Federal  law 

Mr.  L.4USCHE     The  Federal  law 

Mr.  ELLENDER  If  it  were  passed  as 
Is  now  proposed,  of  course 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  fol- 
low up  on  the  same  subject.  I  mvite 
the  Senators  attention  to  page  61  of 
the  testimony,  which  shows  that  in  1959, 
with  respect  to  hotel  and  restaurant 
establishments,  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature fixed  the  minimum  wage  rate  at 
65  to  90  cents  It  follows  that  the  Fed- 
eral law  would  override  the  decision  of 
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the  Leg^islature  of  the  State  of   Massa- 
chusetts maxle  in  1959.  does  it  not' 

Mr    ELLENDER.     I  have  no  doubt  of 

That  ocly  goes  to  show.  Mr  F>resident. 
:hat  the  law  which  is  now  on  the  statute 
books  of  MaissachuseUs  provides  a  wage 
level  differential  with  respect  to  various 
industries. 

A5  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  pc/.nted 
out.  in  respect  to  restaurants  the  Mas- 
sachusetts law  provides  for  63  to  90 
cents.  As  to  the  laundries  and  dr\'clean- 
mg  establishments,  there  is  a  provision 
for  95  cents  to  $1.  Por  the  retail  trade, 
the  provision  ls  for  $1  It  :s  rrje  that 
the  wajge  differential  in  regard  to  two 
of  the  Items  is  not  much,  but  it  shows 
that  there  must  be  a  difference  m  the 
bases  upon  which  the  State  itself  has 
decided,  which  results  m  difference  m 
the  wage  rate  on  a  priority  basis. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared to  express  an  opimon  ao  to  what 
would  be  the  legal  situation  in  States 
where  the  minimum  rate  fixed  exceeds 
the  rate  established  by  the  Consiress^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said  a  while  a-:o. 
I  believe  if  the  guaranteed  min.mum 
wage  rate  is  higher  in  the  Slate  law. 
then  that  law  would  prevail,  becau.se  it 
would  give  more  than  the  P'ederal  law 
provides. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I.s  that  a  .specific 
provision'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  It  is  not  I  am 
merely  stat.ng  a  cornfleid  '  opinion. 
That  would  be  my  view 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  repeat  what  I  said 
a  moment  ago  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana does  not  subscribe  to  the  state- 
ment made  here  today  tliat  the  pacssage 
of  the  bill  would  uke  ruj  jurusti.ction 
from  the  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ab.-,ulutely  du  not 
a^ree  with  that  statement. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  concur. 
Mr  ELLENDER  I  repeat  I  im  wait- 
ing to  find  out  what  businesses  m  Ohio. 
in  Louisiana,  in  Florida,  or  in  any  other 
State  of  the  Union  will  not  be  covered 
imder  the  broad  definition  of  affecting' 
commerce,"  if  the  pending  legislation 
were  enacted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  heard  the  Senator 
state  that  in  his  opinion  practically 
every  Indu.strv-  would   be  covered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  It,  becau.se  there  is  no  State 
which  is  completely  .self-sustaining. 
There  must  ultimately  be  traffic  between 
the  States  and  this  would  fall  und^r  the 
provision  "affecting  commerce"  included 
in  this  bill 

Mr.    President,    will 
for   a  question'* 
I  yield. 

Am  I  corre'Ct  m  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ix>uisiana  was  a  m-'mber 
of  the  Senate  comm:tte'=  which  was 
Charged  with  the  responsibility  of  han- 
dling the  8wt  as  it  was  pa,ssed  in  igss' 
Mr  E3LLENDER.  I  was. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  In  'un- 
derstanding also  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wa,s  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  which  ironed  out  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  the 


Mr.    HOLI.AND 
the   Senator   yield 
Mr.  ELLENDER. 
Mr    HOLLAND 


Senate,   which  resulted   m  the   form  of 
the  final  act  as  it  weis  passed!' 

Mr    nJ.FNDER     I  was 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  a.sk  if  the  Senatc-r 
hias  .^.oted  departures  in  the  opinions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  resulatiori-s 
of  th^  Administrator  from  the  intentions 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Hoase,  and  from 
the  intentions  of  the  drafters  of  this  bill 
when  It  was  pa.vsed.  that  are  actual,  r*  al 
departures ' 

Mr  ELLENDER  Without  question. 
It  would  require  10  hours  to  point  out 
all  of  them  I  was  confronted  by  many 
of  my  con.»,tituents  with  questions  on 
specific  problem.s  I  had  many  discus- 
sior^  with  Mr  Wallmg,  who  admin- 
istered this  o.-ifeinal  act.  Both  tne  Ad- 
min:.~:tratc:.r  and  the  courts  went  far 
beyond  what  I  expected  them  to  do  in 
my  Judgment.  Notwithstanding  the 
congres-^ional  intent,  the  Administrator 
and  the  courts  went  far  beyond  -Ahat  any 
of  us  expected  m  declaring  coverage 
u.nd^'r  t'^rm.i  of  the  act 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  distin- 
^ui^ihed  Senator  I  believe  his  state- 
ment points  up  the  fact  that  we  are 
deal.ng  with  a  very  complex  matter  af- 
fecting, as  It  does,  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  businesses  m  every  State 
of  the  Nation  By  the  very  nature  of  tlie 
bill.  It  leaves  something  to  regulation  and 
something  to  court  interpretation,  be- 
cause it  Is  so  comprehensive  .As  I  un- 
dcrstarid  the  distingxiished  Senator,  both 
m  his  statements  here  and  in  private 
conversations  I  have  had  with  him,  un- 
fortunately in  many  mstances  regula- 
tions of  the  Administrator,  some  of  which 
have  been  upheld  by  the  courts  and  some 
of  which  have  not  gone  to  the  couru. 
have  widely  departed  from  the  inter. - 
tions  and  meaning  of  the  Congress  that 
pa-s.sed  the  act 

Mr  ELLENDER.  There  L<5  no  di.-ubt 
about  It.  They  were  outrageous.  Hie 
bill  that  originally  came  from  the  House 
m  1938  included  .some  of  the  pruvL-iotis 
m  the  pending  bill.  But  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  thp  languace 
that  IS  now  contained  m  the  law  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
pointed  out  m  1949  that  another  effort 
was  made  to  put  the  same  language  tiiat 
IS  now  .sought  to  be  put  m  the  act,  and 
I  think  it  wa.s  defeated  by  a  2-tu-l  vute. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  fact  is  that  il 
was  beaten  by  a  little  better  than  a 
2-to-l  vote  when  the  committee.  a.s  did 
the  committee  this  time,  tried  to  bring 
about  a  very  great  widening  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  bring  m  larger 
groups  of  busine-sses,  numbenr^  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  different  busi- 
nesses that  were  never  intended  to  be 
covered.  The  Senate,  after  considerable 
and.  I  believe,  exhaustive,  debate,  de- 
eded m  Its  wisdom  at  that  time  that  the 
original  objectives  were  .sou.nd,  and  we 
wrot*^-  much  stronger  language  that  did 
not  depart  in  any  way  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  original  act. 

Mr  EU.ENT)ER  If  wp  pas,s  th<«  mea..^- 
ure  as  WTitten,  with  the  proposed  new 
definition  of  ••commerce."  we  cannot  tell 
what    will    happen.      We    shall    have    a 


s'r'inar  centralized  Government  Jast  as 
•^  I'f  ju-  Cr>d  made  apiiie^ 

Mr  HOLLAND  With  the  va-st  chance 
m  definitions  and  m  coverage  even  in 
the  wording  of  the  act.  does  the  Sen- 
ator think  that  for  10  year'^  or  more  :i 
will  be  uncertain  whethrr  many  busi- 
nesses are  covered  by  the  provisions  of 
the  act' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  I  represented  a 
busioess  I  would  advise  that  it  w-uld 
come  under  the  act  if  the  pending  bill 
is  enacted  without  any  ifs  and  ands, 
because  I  know  what  a  court  »uuld 
decide  If  the  courts  of  the  country 
interpret  the  pending  bill  ai  they  did 
the  original  act  as  I  will  show  m  a  mo- 
ment, there  Is  no  telling  what  they  would 
do  if  we  should  make  the  act  apply  to 
employees  and  employf>rs  whos/^'  activi- 
ties affect  commerce  In  any  manner. 
They  are  given  carte  blanche  E%ery 
business  In  a  State  will  be  covered  ex- 
cept thoM"  that  a.T  f-xf^mpted  I  predict 
that  If  the  bill  is  ];)sj,sr<i  as  written,  the 
only  businesses  which  will  not  come  un- 
der the  act  will  be  tho?^  which  are  s;>e- 
ciflcally  exempted  That  is  ^hat  •»:11 
happ»'n 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  que.'^tinn'' 

Mr  EI  I.FNDFIH     I  vield 

Mr  I.AT-.s<"HE  I  wush  to  direct  the 
P'^nator's  attention  to  another  subject. 
I)o<-s  or  dn»-^  not  the  act  operate  u;x>n 
the  wagf-s  paid  to  employees  rer«-v;nfr 
ab<^>ve  »nai  L'?  supp^>-?ed  to  be  a  minimum 
sustenance  wagp'  I  now  call  the  S^-n- 
a'^-rs  attention  to  what  \s  called  the 
maximum   hours  section    which    reads: 

.'^ET  7  (K)Cl)  Kxc^pt  8LS  '.Vprwl**  pro- 
vi(l»sri  In  th!*  sectton  no  p-mp!f>rrr  shall  rm- 
pl<  T  &i.T  or  hU  employ«e«  who 'in  any  wirk- 
w'>fk  ij  encaged  in  ooovmrrte  .r  i:»  the  pn^- 
a  i.  '.ion  of  goods  for  conunerce  '.  n  a.  work- 
»-'k  longer  Uum  forty  hour*.  -.:..?»«  suctx 
t:  ;>;'>y^  recelvea  compensation  r  t  hij 
fmp:  .vment  In  eiice«  of  th^  hou.'-s  nl>T,e 
«;.«-: n.-1  At  a  r»te  not  lew  than  or.#.  Rnd 
•r*    >,,v  f    time«    the    rrgvilar    rate    at    which 

M'   £•::.;  E.s: J ER.     That  is.  m  excoMoC 

Mr  \.AV^-WE.  Yes  That  I.s  In  the 
existing  law      This  is  the  amendment 

(2)  No  employer  ahall  empl.  y  any  c»f  hl« 
employe**  who  in  any  w-rkwefk  :,  u  em- 
ployed In  an  enterprLs*  .■...■,i^-fc<  ;;.  a...  art;v- 
Ity  aflecttng  oommerc*.  a*  ;.-.•.  f-,'  •.  ^-c-  » 
3(t)  (1).  (2).  or  (3).  or  ;.-.  .^  •■.■... t>.. si. :uvi.x. 
described  In  aectJon  3(t)(4).  a;.u  ■*  ;„  n  ept 
for  the  enactment  of  the  F^:  I^iU-r  .-lo.;.,;- 
ard«  Amendmenu  at  i960,  would  :.  i  i^ 
within  the  purview  of  thl«  Bubsectlon.  jr  (U) 
U  brought  within  the  purview  of  this  subee^- 
tlon  by  the  amendment*  made  to  section  13 
of    thU    Act    by    the    P^Ur    LAbor    Standards 

Amendmenu  of  1900 

(A)  ?or  a  workweek  longer  than  forty-four 
hours  during  the  second  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  i960 

unJe«  such  employee  .'ece;v^  o.mrvn.s.itlon 
for  his  employment  In  ex  «w  r  the  hours 
above  specified  at  a  rate  u^n  lew  Ui.in  one 
and  one-iialf  times  the  regular  rat*  at  which 
he  Is  employed. 

I^t  US  assume  that  an  industrv  or  a 
pr'xJucer  or  a  service  comi>any  is  newly 

brought  within  the  law      The  minimum 
wage  which  wo  have  discus.sed  will  apply 
Wm  the  law  also  apply  to  the  overtane 


payments  Uj  woikers  who  are  already 
receiving  as  high  as  S3  $3  50  and  $4  an 
hour' 

Mr  ELLENDER  It  will  That  prac- 
tice l:as  bef»n  followed  m  the  pa-st  As  I 
rememtxT  in  the  bill  all  the  newly  cov- 
ered wcrkeis  and  Tiewly  rnvered  bnsi- 
nesws  are  aiven  thf  .same  ex'  mption  that 
we  originally  wave  m  th.e  act  r>f  1938 
The  Senator  will  rt^all  that  it  required 
3  yean  before  the  v.-nrkers  f-ot  the  40- 
hour  we^. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  same  as  is  pro- 
jxjsed. 

Mr.  EIXENDER  Yes;  that  Is  what  I 
have  reference  to 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  public  is  labor- 
ing under  tlie  impression  that  the  jxnd- 
Ing  bill  deals  only  »^th  the  minimum  sus- 
tenance wage,  that  impression  is  wrong, 
because  it  attempts  to  control  by  Fed- 
eral law  wages  m  excess  of  the  minimum 
sustenance  w  <u;e 

Mr.  ELLENULR.  That  is  true.  Of 
course,  when  labor  bargains  with  indus- 
try. It  dors  not  cft  any  1es.«;  by  way  of 
overtime  I  fie  houi  .■>  are  fixed.  They 
start  from  that.  They  can  make  over- 
time pay  of  one  and  a  lialf  or  two  times 
the  fixed  wa«e. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  If  there  is  a  bargain- 
ing agreement  However,  if  there  is  none, 
we  by  law  say  it  shall  be  done. 

Mr  ELLENDER      Oh.  yes 

Mr  l_-\USCHE.  Ihen  not  only  are  we 
taking  c.i:e  (,f  v,|.at  we  call  a  living 
minimum  wage,  b  it  we  are  by  congres- 
sional act  '-iretchitig  our  hands  in  and 
aaying,  V'ou  shall  pay  time  and  a  half 
if  there  i-  a  t3  or  $4  waee  " 

Mr.  ELI  END hR.  There  ;-  no  doubt 
about  It.  if  ihty  -^iork  ever  the  limited 
time. 

Mr.  L.M'SCHK  The  f.mc  thai  .."^  lim- 
ited in  the  t;..;.l  p:i.  ;u. rapli.  .sche'duJes 
1,  2.  and  3 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes.  That,  ah  I 
aaid,  IS  similar  to  the  provi&ions  of  the 
original  act  that  uius  pa.ssed  m  1938. 

Mr   LAUSCHE       Yes 

Mr  ELLEND?:R  It  -tart'.d  with  44 
hours,  then  wmt  to  42  hours  and  then  to 
40  houis  It  irxjk  3  years  to  reach  the 
40-hour  goal,  lliis  Is  to  apply  to  newly 
covered  businesses  which  will  have  to 
pay  $1  15,  $li:o.  and  $1.25.  There  will 
be  the  3  years  in  which  to  pay  it  They 
will  not  be  confincKl  to  overt. me  provi- 
aions  after  44  hours.  42  hours,  and  40 
hours  over  tJie  same  period  In  other 
words,  the  full  time  and  a  ha'f  provision 
for  work  over  40  hour^  will  not  take  ef- 
fect until  after  3  yea's 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  It  bcs;uis  in  the  first 
year,  but  the  hours  are  reduced.  They 
begin  at  44  houis.  then  go  to  42  hours, 
and  then  to  40  hours. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Forty -four,  forty- 
two,  forty,  yes  Of  course  that  sched- 
ule applies  to  new  industries  coming  un- 
der the  coverage 

Mr.  I.'^USCHE  Ye.^;  to  new  indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  1  lie  ones  that  are 
In  now  come  ui.der  tliC  law  by  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Those  vihich  are  at 
pre.sent  under  the  la»  arc  already  down 
to  40  hours 

Mr  mj^NDER     Yes. 
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Mr  1.AUSCHE  To  summarize,  is  it 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisian.i  that  the  power  of  the  States 
to  fix  niiii.nvam  *a>,us  for  tlie  mdustiies 
V.  hich  are  coverea  by  the  proposed  act 
comes  Loan  end'' 

Mr     ELLENDER       Unless,    as    I    said 
•Jie  wage  is  above  the  minimum  fixed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  Secondly,  the 
statement  that  no  jurisdiction  is  taken 
away  from  the  States  is  not  m  accord 
wiUi  the  language  of  the  bill.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  not  so  in- 
terpret it;  no. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  TT.ird.  the  bill  not 
only  deals  with  miiumum  wages,  but  also 
attempts  by  law  to  tell  what  the  wages 
.shall  be  when  the  workweek  is  over  40 
hours,  regardless  of  the  waj^e  that  is 
fixed  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr   LAUSCHE      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDEP^  I  would  now  like  to 
read  a  few  excerpt,--  from  the  annotated 
code  to  show  the  extremes  to  which  the 
act  of  1938  was  subjected  by  interpreta- 
tion by  the  courts.  I  siiall  not  take  the 
tune  to  read  all  the  decisions — I  could 
but  I  will  not  do  so. 

I  read  as  follows: 

This  chapter  doe«  not  apply  to  local  ac- 
tivities which  merely  affect  commerce,  ob- 
struct oommeroe,  burden  commerce,  or  com- 
pels with  oonuneroe  unless  the  activities  are 
themselves  dlrecUy  Interstate  commerce 
<ktitch*U  v    Rogers,  DC    Hi.wan   lf.56    ns  F 

This  ch.-ipKT  doea  n-t  extend  U3  busi;,essee 
or  actlvitiee  that  merely  affect  liitersihte 
oovaiaerct  \H\ggtns  \  Carr  Btck.  Co.  Me 
1943.  63  S.  CI  337,  317  US  672,  87  L  Ed. 
468  See  also,  Walling;  v  Jacksouville  Paper 
Compa-nv.  Fla  1948,  63  S  Ct  332.  317  US 
664  H7  L  Ed  460.  Ncxfnan  v  Frrnyy  Con>t7~ur- 
rion  Company,  CCA  Mo  14*43  140  F  .  2d  < 
633:  Johnson  v.  FiL^tow.  Inc  DC  F^iR  1^42 
43  F  Supp  930.  Tuyman  v  M:IK  Bot'lera 
Frru^daticm  1943  44  N  Y  S  2d  416.  180 
M«<-  7?9  rimrrr.M  4.5  N  Y  S  2d  222  180 
Mlv-  7RH  ftmnned  47  N  Y  .■-  2d  '206  267  Afp 
LXv  i^lH  RrcKikf  Packir.g  C  OTnpi:nv  v  WilUf 
1943  ia7  F  2d  923.  192  Ok!  ',S8:  Crutah^ 
Packing  Cornpanii  of  Akttxtma  v  Boio'io.^ 
19-43    15  S»     2d  72U.  345  .Ma   73  \  . 

.Mtliou.  h  the  original  act  was  intended 
that  wTiy  there  are  many  decisions  show- 
ii^i?   the  contrary 

Let  me  cite  another: 

The  ownership,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  building  in  which  the  tenants  are 
engaged  In  interstate  commerce,  but  i:. 
which  none  of  the  tenants  or  a  small  ar,d 
Insignificant  percentage  of  them  is  engaged 
Id  the  production  of  goods  lor  commeTce,  li 
at  most  a  business  affecting  commerce,  and 
this  chapter  does  not  apply  (in  re  New  York 
Title  d-  Mortgage  Co.  (Series  N  103).  1943 
39  NY    S    2d  893,   179  Misc    789) 

In  enactment  of  this  chapter  Cc :it;r<-.->f  did 
not  exercise  the  full  extent  of  its  power  and 
specifically  limited  coverage  of  chapter  1*3 
employees  engaged  "In  commerce"  (Martinez 
V  KilUan-Hou.ie  Co.,  Tex  Civ  App.  1953,  255 
S  W    2d   227 ) . 

•  •  •  •  • 

Where  orders  are  solicited  within  a  State 
ai.d  the  gc^ -ds  are  shipped  from  without  the 
Stnte  dlrprtly  to  the  r-jFtomer  or  to  the 
flCT.t  f-^r  drllvrry  to  the  cu.'itcmer  In  ful- 
fillment of   specific  orders,  the  transactions 


are  in  "interstate  commerce  .Jewel  Tea 
Company  v.  WiUtcm$.  CCA  OKI  1941  118 
F     2d    202 1 

Therefore,  the  law  applies. 

Employees  ol  Government  contractor, 
•w-^rKli.g  at  air  force  base,  repairing  and 
i^xt-eniing  existing  runways  used  in  connec- 
t.  '11  with  interstate  fUtihls  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  material  were  engaged  In  "inter- 
F.taie  Commerce"  wliliin  il.e  scope  of  this 
cL.ipter  ^Mitchell  v.  H  B.  Zachry  Co.,  D.CJs. 
M    1955.  127  F    Supp.  377). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Work  In  preparation  of  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  pwivlng  of  streete  carrying  Inter- 
state traAc  and  for  enlarging  powerplant 
which  fiirnlshed  p>ower  beyond  State  lines, 
and  for  niaklng  additions  to  exisr.ng  equip- 
ment of  an  Interurban  r^uroad  wnich  car- 
ried iiiterstate  tr.ifflc  wa.'  «  rk  in  "com- 
merce" within  tl.i.s  ohfipier  Mitchell  v. 
Brotcn.  C,A  low.-i  1955  224  T  2d  359;  cer- 
tiorari denied  76  .^t  Ct  lip  350  U  S  875  100 
L   Ed    — » 

That  shows  how  far  Liic  Co'irt  pro- 
ceeded in  interpreting  Uie  law  Cer- 
tainly this  was  never  intended.  Under 
this  ruling  those  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration of  plans  and  specifications  for 
paving  streets  were  considered  as  being 
engaged  in  inteistate  commeire  MereiV 
because  the  streets  were  used  by  auto- 
mobiles which  traveled  from  one  State 
to  another,  those  employees  came  within 
the  purview  of  the  act.  Although  all  the 
work  was  performed  within  the  State, 
the  Court  decidtxl  that  the  act  t-pplied. 

Fir.ployees  wiiL>  w  irke<i  In  reservoir  area 
of  diun  being  con.^trurTed  across  nonnaviga- 
ble  stream  ivs  p.'i.r:  of  Federa!  fl  >od  coiitrol 
pr  ject.  remr'-ring  trees  and  bru.'h  rind  ether 
fliiat.ibie  material  for  primary  purpose  of 
jireventlng  damage  to  power  m.-ichir-ery  of 
dam  were  engaged  In  Interstate  con-.merre 
ar.d  were  therefore  revered  by  this  chapter 
tTobin  V  Penriingtorj -Winter  Conatruction 
Co..  C.A.  Okla   1952.  198  F  2d  334  i . 

Imagine  that  Merely  because  the 
tr*Ms  and  brush  were  removed  so  that 
more  water  could  f^ow  to  the  dam  and 
produce  more  electricity,  and  because 
the  electricity  was  sold  in  interstate 
co.Timerce.  those  v.-ho  cut  down  the  trees 
u  ere  held  to  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  act  That  shows  how  far  the 
courts  have  pone  in  interpretine  the  act. 

What  will  the  Court  do  if  the  pending 
bill  is  put  before  it^  I  have  before  me 
the  case  to  which  I  have  referred.  I 
could  read  much  more  of  it  to  show  the 
facts  in  detail,  but  I  shall  i'>oi  lake  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  do  so. 

To  say  t.he  least,  the  Cour:  went  far 
beyond  what  I  would  ex;:>ect  as  one  who 
dt>baled  the  bill  and  who  was  on  the 
committee  of  conference  I  say  this 
pariicularly  when  we  consider  the  state- 
ment made  by  Senator  Black,  who  was 
chairman  of  tiie  committee  at  the  time, 
and  the  me.s.'^age  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  late  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  when  he  presented  to  Con- 
gress a  plan  to  wipe  out  sweat.^hops. 

That  was  the  real  reason  for  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  It  was  true  that 
m  manj'  States,  even  in  Massachusetts, 
cotton  mills  were  paying  their  employ- 
ees as  low  as  10  cents  an  hour. 

I  was  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  enact- 
ment of  law  to  close  the  so-called  sweat- 
shops    But   we  have  gone  far  beyond 
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that  point  today  An  effort  is  being 
made  now,  m  my  judgment,  to  fix  waeres. 
That  IS  what  will  happen  if  the  pending 
bill  i.s  approved.  If  wages  can  be  fixed 
at  SI  or  SI. 25.  then  they  can  be  fixed  at 
$4  an  hour,  if  that  is  desired  There 
seems  to  be  no  limitation  If  that  hap- 
pens, then,  to  my  way  of  thinkmH.  col- 
lective bargainmu  will  be  destroyed. 
Labor  unions  will  be  destroyed.  But 
unions  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand that. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  more  examples: 

Pamons  engaged  in  coiiStruction  of  new 
interstate  Instrumentalities  are  not  covered 
by  this  ciiapter.  but  they  are  covered  if  en- 
gaged in  construction  of  new  industrial 
facilities  which  constitute  an  enlargement 
or  extension  of  existing  Interstate  instru- 
mentalities [Gtannini  v.  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany.   DC.    Ind.    1955.    130   P    Supp.    740). 

A  dally  newspaper  with  a  total  dally  cir- 
culation of  5.000  of  which  42  copies  were 
sent  to  points  outside  the  State  was  en- 
gaged in  "Interstate  commerce"  so  as  to  be 
subject  to  this  chapter  (Mabee  v.  White 
Plains  Pub.  Co..  1942.  38  N.Y  S  231.  179 
Misc    832). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Where  defendant  manufactured  boxes 
suitable  for  containing  products  of  other 
manufacturing  companies  located  in  State. 
and  such  companies  paclted  their  goods  in 
.such  boxes  for  transportation  in  Interstate 
crimmerce  defendant  was  "engaged  in  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  Interstate  commerce." 
within  this  chapter  i  Walling  v  Villaume 
Box  &  Lumber  Company.  D.C  Minn.  1943. 
58  F   Supp    150) . 

Where  cans  of  condensed  cream  and  millt 
were  rolled  out  of  refrigerated  boxcars  and 
loaded  into  employer's  truck  for  transporta- 
tion to  plant,  short  haul  from  rail  siding  to 
plant  was  interstate  commerce  since  there 
was  a  practical  continuity  of  movement  of 
goods  until  they  reached  plant  (Foremost 
Dam*'?,  Inc.  v.  Ivey.  C.A.  La  1953.  204  P  2d 
186 

Where  ccwiplalnt  alleged  that  defendant 
was  engaged  in  business  of  leasing  motor 
vehicles  to  numerous  corporations  and  per- 
sons who  were  engaged  iu  production  and 
transportation  of  goods  in  interstate  com- 
merce, that  a  substantial  number  of  lessees 
used  leased  vehicles  in  transportation  of 
?CKxls  In  Interstate  commerce  and  that  de- 
fend.ant  employed  over  100  men  for  main- 
taining and  repairing  motor  vehicles,  com- 
plaint sufficiently  alleged  that  defendant's 
employees  were  engaged  In  "production  of 
goods  for  commerce  "  so  as  to  be  entitled  to 
pro-.ection  of  this  ch.^pter  {Snyder  v.  John, 
J.  Castle.  Inr  D  C  N  Y  1943,  49  P  Supp 
926 » 

Where  an  average  of  55.9  percent  of  rent- 
able floor  space  during  5-year  period  in- 
volved was  occupied  by  tenants  engaged  in 
production  of  goods  for  interstate  commerce 
and  25  percent  of  total  annual  volume  of 
tenants'  business  was  in  interstate  commerce, 
building  maintenance  and  operating  em- 
ployees were  entitled  to  benefits  of  this 
chapter  on  ground  that  a  "substantial  part" 
of  tenants'  activities  related  to  goods  mov- 
ing in  interstate  commerce  [Frank  v  Mc- 
Meekan    D  C  X  Y    :944,  56  P.  Supp.  369  i . 

I  read  further  from  the  memorandum: 
Building  service  employees,  serving  build- 
ing tenants  regularly  and  continuously  en- 
gaged in  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
were  engaged  in  'process  or  occupation 
necessary  to  production"  of  such  goods  with- 
in this  Chapter,  regardless  of  whether  they 
physically  handled  or  worked  on  the  goods 
^Schineck  V.  386  Fourth  Ave.  Corporation 
1944    49   N-YS    2<1   8-2.   182  Misc.  1037) 


Construction  company  employees  who  ac- 
tually repaired  abutments  or  substructures 
of  bridges  on  which  were  laid  railroad 
tracks  used  In  interstate  transportation  were 
■  engaged  In  commerce"  within  this  chapter 
(J.  F.  Fitzgerald  Construction  Co..  v  Peder- 
sen.  NY.  1945  S.  Ct.  892.  324  VB  730.  89 
L.  Ed.   1316)  . 

Mr  President,  that  was  the  holdins. 
although  the  bridge  was  located  entire- 
ly within  the  one  State  and  although  the 
work  was  done  entirely  within  the  State. 
But  merely  because  the  bridge  was  tised 
by  a  railroad  which  was  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  all  these  employees 
were  held  to  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  act. 

I  read  further  from  the  memorandum : 

Workers  on  new  construction  which  con- 
stitutes an  improvement  of  an  instru- 
mentality of  interstate  comnierce  are.  during 
the  period  of  such  construction,  under  cov- 
erage of  this  chapter  ( robin  v.  Pennington- 
Winter  Con-ttruction  Co.,  C  A.  Okl  1052, 
198  F   2d  334) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Construction  company  employees  engaged 
In  work  of  reconstructing  railroad  bridges 
tiiat  were  Instrumentalities  of  Interstate 
commerce,  under  contract  with  railroad 
company,  were  "engaged  in  commerce  " 
within  meaning  of  this  chapter  iPedersen  v 
J.  F.  Fitzgerald  Construction  Company  1&44 
56  N.E  2d  77.  293  NY.  126.  affirmed  in  part 
and  reversed  in  part  on  other  ground*.  66 
3  Ct  892.  324  US  720.  89  L  Ed  1316). 
*  •  •  •  • 

Employees  engaged  in  nrmnufacture  of  Ice. 
a  substantial  portion  of  which  wtis  sold  and 
delivered  within  the  State  to  railroads  and 
packing  companies  for  use  In  refrigeration  of 
interstate  shipments  of  perishable  products, 
were  engaged  In  'production  of  goods  for 
commerce  "  within  meaning  of  this  chapter 
(Southern  United  Ice  Co  v  Hendrii.  CCA. 
Tenn.  :946.  153  P  2d  689)  . 

Let  me  say  that  was  the  interpreta- 
tion which  was  made  in  connection  with 
that  operation  for  the  manufacture  of 
ice,  although  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  ice  was  used  to  ice  cabbage  which  was 
shipped  interstate.  That  interpretation 
had  the  effect  of  closing,  in  my  own 
hometown,  one  of  the  biggest  ice  com- 
panies we  had.  The  wages  they  paid 
were  fair  enough.  But  overtime  is  the 
thing  that  actually  killed  the  company 
It  was  paying  more  than  the  minimum 
wage;  but  since  the  ice  factory  had  to  be 
run  all  day,  and  even  on  Sundays,  the 
time-and-a-half  provisions  simply  put 
the  company  out  of  business  Many  of 
the  stockholders  lost  their  original  in- 
vestment. I  am  unhappy  to  say  that  I 
was  ore  of  them. 

Again  I  read  from  the  memorandum: 
A  bus  company's  employees,  performing 
janitorial  services  at  company's  city  bus 
terminal,  are  engaged  in  "commerce"  with- 
in this  chapter,  as  such  terminal  Is  part  of 
company's  business  and  hence  part  of  com- 
merce in  which  company  Is  engaged  ( Wall- 
ing V.  Atlantic  Greyhound  Corp  DCSC 
1945.  61  P.  Supp  992). 

•  •  .  . 

A  company  engaged  In  compressing  bales 
6f  cott-m  and  incidentally  in  storing  cotton 
and  a  general  utility  laborer  employed  by 
company  were  engaged  in  the  production 
of  gootls  for  commerce  "  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  that  part  of  cotton  compressed 
which  moved  In  commerce  ^Silgaro  v  Port 
Comprtss  Co.,  DC.  Tex.  1942,  46  P  Supp  88) 


Mr.  President,  note  that  In  that  case 
no  manufacturing  of  the  cotton  took 
place.  The  only  operation  was  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  bale  of  cotton — not  to  re- 
duce the  poundage,  but  to  compress  the 
bales,  so  that  more  bales  could  be  put 
into  the  cars.  Yet  because  the  bales  of 
cotton  were  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce, the  court  decided  that  no  com- 
pressed cotton  came  within  the  purview 
of  the  act.  and  that  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  provisions  applied 


ORDER  FOR  RECF>Sa  UNTIL  9:30 
TOMORROW 

Mr  EULENDER  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  overlook  It.  let  me  say  that  I  was 
asked  by  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  session  this  eve- 
ning, it  take  a  recess  until  tomorrow 
morning,  at  9  30      I  make  that  request 

Mr  SCOTT.  No  objection.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bartlett  in  the  chair  > .  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


FAIR    LABOR   STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS   OP    1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8  3758'  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  activities  affecting 
commerce,  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  act  to  $1  25  an  hour,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr  EXLENDER  Mr  President.  I 
read  further  from  the  memorandum  to 
which  I  have  been  referring,  as  follows: 

Employees  of  company  engaged  In  repair- 
ing and  rebuilding  electric  motors,  and  in  re- 
pairing and  installing  electrical  wiring  for 
customers  producing  goods  for  Interstate 
commerce,  were  within  protection  of  this 
chapter  as  engaged  in  "production  of  goods 
for  commerce"  {Roland  Electric  Co  t.  Wail- 
ing. Md  1946.  66  S  Ct  413.  338  UB  657,  90  L 
Ed    683). 

•  •  •  •  • 
Plumbers,  electricians,  and  other  mainte- 
nance men  employed  by  company  not  man- 
ufacturing any  goods  in  Interstate  commerce 
engaged  In  repairing  machinery  used  in  man- 
ufacture of  goods  shipped  in  Interstate,  were 
engaged  In  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce" with  this  chapter  {Holland  v  Amos- 
keag  Mach.  Co..  D.CJJ.H.  1942.  44  P  Supp 
884). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Where  employers  were  engaged  In  busi- 
ness of  reclaiming  usable  parts  of  wrecked 
and  junked  automobiles  and  selling  such 
parts,  new  parts,  and  scrap  metal  In  inter- 
state comm»rce.  an  employee  who  drove  yard 
wrecker,  and  who  also  kept  up  motors  on 
large  shears  and  helped  to  load  cars  that 
were  shipped  m  Interstate  commerce  with 
junk,  was  engaged  In  the  "production  of 
goods  for  commerce"  within  this  chapter 
{Fleming  v  Stillman.  DC  Tenn  .  1943.  48  P 
Supp   6091 

•  •  •  •  • 
That  a  Are  insurer  would  reduce  premiums 

if  night  watchmen  were  employed  was  evi- 
dence that  watchman  would  make  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  continuous  production 
of  goods  for  commerce  and  hence  was  pro- 


tected by  this  chapter  i  Walton  v  Southern 
Package  Corporation  %l\^.s  1944  64  S  Ct  320. 
320  U.S.  540   88  I     Ed    'J^e 


A  night  wrttrlniHi.  .s  emph  yniei.t  hiid  6<) 
close  and  ; n  intd  ite  a  r^lat loi.shlp  to  pro- 
duction or  pro  •tt^  !  T  ;:.ter!)t.H;p  cummerce  a* 
to  bring  hini  wltl.m  jin  tec  ;■  n  ■;  this  chap- 
ter, though  he  er.gnged  m  i.:>  inanual  activ- 
ities connected  ivith  production,  ai.d  was 
not  specially  emp.oyed  t<i  protect  such  goods 
and  no  good,8  we.-e  manufactured  while  he 
was  on  guard  {Walton  v  Southern  Package 
Corporation.  UlBt  1944  64  S.  Ct.  820,  820 
US  540.  8«L   Ed   '.  98  ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

Watchmen  hlrel  by  corporation  to  look 
for  fires  in  buildings  owned  by  corporation 
and  leased  to  tenaats  engaged  in  production 
of  goods  for  commerce  were  within  the  cov- 
erage of  this  chajjter  since  the  services  of 
the  watchmen  tended  toward  keeping  the 
buildings  m  sulUble  condition  for  tise  in 
the  prr>ductlon  of  goods  for  commerce 
{Mitchell  V.  Famous  Realty,  CANY  1954 
211  P  2d  198)  . 

In  light  of  this  I  wonder  what  will  liap- 
pen   if  the  bill  *'e  are  now   ron-'^idenng 
is   enacted   Into     aw   ;r.    thf   f"rm   which 
It  IS  now  written 

I  road  further  liom  thr  memorandum: 

Wh«T-e  trRns;v>r  atlon  con,;>ariy  retained 
successive  rii>:tit  w  Ltchr.ien  under  md'.vidu!.: 
contract  drs*;;  t,\-  o.impuny  and  purp"r;.i-u,\ 
between  n  oii-J  nd.vidlial  pr■'prleu.r^ll;;.. 
"protection  »c-rvi'-f-  t>eiirinK  name  of  watch- 
man, ftnd  Done  of  ."iuch  wHtcJ.men  hud  any 
expsrteooe  or  pretended  i'  operate  hs  guard- 
ing Bervlce,  their  »erv;c««  consututed  '  em- 
ployment" for  p  irtx«es  of  UiU  chapter 
(MitcKell  V  SI  uk  arid  T'-ari^p<jriat ion  Com- 
pany. C.A.  Tcxus   li<5«    ^-'8   K    .^d   U'4  i  . 

•  •  •  •  • 
Where     night     iiatchman     ^r  lardtd     er.tlre 

premises  and  proj>erty  of  wholesale  frrrjc^ry 
compaiiT.  Ir.r'udlng  loftdlng  platform  Inter- 
state shipment*  ■  >aded  .i;  freight  cars  and 
trucks,  and  warehouse  building  m  which  a 
percentage  of  coffi-e  and  nee  vns  beintj  ftTf- 
j'lred  for  Interstat!  shipn-.ent  \»atrhn'.nt.  wns 
ei.>?.tKC'd  in  commerce  und  in  "rx ^xJuction 
of  g  »>d«  for  r  imn  erre  withm  the  meanir.g 
of  tlas  .  h:.pter  s<  as  to  be  c  'vored  by  uhe 
Chapter  though  n  )ne  of  the  inters-tat*  shlp- 
menu  were  made  at  nieht  while  watchman 
was  '  ai  duty  Rutsfii  Co  v  M  Cornb.  C.A. 
Miss.  19M.  187  F   2i  ;.24 

•  •  •  •  • 

Where  bakery,  ulth  an  annual  business  in 
excess  of  $1  million  furnished  baked  goods 
aggregating  abou'  SS?  .500  to  two  cafeterias 
which  used  alX)v  t  one-third  of  goods  for 
preparation  of  flight  meals  sold  to  airlines 
for  use  on  planes  leaving  State,  bakery  em- 
ployees were  enga.jed  in  "production  of  goods 
for  commerce  "  within  this  chapter  [Mitchell 
y  Royal  Baking  Co  .  C  A  Pla  1955.  219  P. 
2d  532). 

Mr.  HOLLAhD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  froTi  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr    ELI.ENDl'ZR      I  yield 

Mr.  HOLLAND  If  I  correctly  under- 
stood the  facts  lecited  in  connection  with 
that  case,  a  htile  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  production  of  the  bakery  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  meals  to 
be  placed  aboard  the  planes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  much  less  than 
that:  it  was  on.^-third  of  the  production 
from  the  expenditure  of  the  $57,500  that 
was  used — one- third  of  the  bread  .sent  to 
the  two  cafeteilas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  One-third  of  5  per- 
cent? 


Mr.  EIXENDER      Yei.  uoi  5  ix-rcent. 

Mr    HOLLAND      I  thank  tiie  Senator 

Mr  ELI.ENDEH.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered thiu  the  bakery  had  nothmp  to  do 
with  thp  airlinf  The  bakery  had  merely 
.sold  the  bakf'd  uood.'^  to  the  restaurants 
But  simply  becau.'-e  the  rebtauraiit.'-  used 
some  of  the  bread  m  preparing  mi.-ais  t^) 
be  served  to  pa.ssengers  aboard  the  air- 
planes, the  bakery  employee.^  \\e:r  held 
to  be  covered  by  this  law 

I  read  further  from  the  memorandum. 

Where  printing  company  printed  letter- 
heads, envelopes,  accounting  and  business 
forms,  checkbooks,  and  baggage  tags  for  sugar 
producers,  lianks  manufacturers,  and  airline 
company,  which  were  engaged  in  foreign  and 
Interstate  commerce,  or  in  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  printing  company's  em- 
ployees were  subject  to  this  section  iCoAa 
Baldrich,  Inc  v.  Mitchell  (C  A.  Puerto  Rico 
1954.   214    F    2d    703 )) . 

That  finding  is  ridiculous. 
I  contmue  with  the  c.i>r: 

Persons  engaged  in  tlie  n.a  i.u[.,.:,^e  ai.^l 
repair  of  Interstate  Instrumenlalitlfs  are 
engaged  in  "cmmerce  "  within  this  chapt<>r 
{Van  Klaveren  \  Kilaar.-Hu-w-e  Cv  C  A 
Tex.  1954.  210  F    2d  .=^10 

Operating,  maintenance  mid  Cjer.ca'.  e:i.- 
ployees  employed  Interchangeably  by  a  gna 
company  and  a  water  c<>mp)eny  which  fur- 
nished gas  and  water  to  industrial  concerns 
for  use  in  manufacturing  products  for  inter- 
state commerce  and  received  pas  fiowme 
from  out  of  the  State,  were  er.^aged  '  ;:. 
commerce  or  in  the  pn<i.iri;  .i.  of  gc'ods  ftr 
commerce."  within  thie  seciiui.  <  Mitchell  \ 
Mercer  Water  Co.  (C.  A.  Pa.  1953,  2U6  F  21 
900) ). 

Where  contract  for  bulldiijg  o'  naval  sup- 
ply depot  required  contractors  to  lurnifh 
labor  and  services  a«  well  as  material  and 
equipment,  title  to  which  wotxld  pass  \q 
United  States  when  acceptance  of  title  vm."; 
approved  by  contracting  officer  contractors 
performed  as  lndei>fi.dent  contractors  and 
not  as  agents  of  Navy  Department  or  instru- 
mentalities of  govertiment  ai^d  contract<irs 
employees  were  therefore  not  exempt  from 
benefits  of  section  207  of  tliis  title  tKcnnc. 
V  Wigton-Abbott  Corp  iDCNJ  1C>48  80  F 
Supp.  488  )  ) . 

Contractors  eneaped  in  a  ]  .nt  venture 
under  contract  with  Navy  Department  f <>r 
construction  of  a  naval  air  iUiiti -n  at  airfield 
where  Interstate  commerce  wa*  beiiip  carried 
on  Insofar  as  Uieir  work  ii.\ti:\ed  extendme 
existing  runways,  reconstructiiig  cuutro; 
tower  of  administration  bui.ding.  ai.d  mak- 
ing additions  to  existing  hangars,  were  "en- 
gaged In  commerce,  within  coverage  of  this 
chapter,  since  persons  who  maintained  and 
repaired  facilities  of  Interstate  conxmerce 
were  so  engaged  \Laudadio  \  While  Const. 
Co.    (CC.A.NY     1947.    163    F.    2d    383 1  )  . 

This  chapter  applies  to  work  under  Gov- 
ernment contract,  notwithstanding  that  it 
does  not  apply  directly  to  Federal.  State,  or 
local  governmental  bodies  {Wallmg  v.  .Vr- 
Crady  Const.  Co.  (CCA  Pa.  1946.  158  F  2d 
932.  certiorari  denied  67  S  Ct.  298.  329.  U.S. 
785.  91  L.  Ed.  673)  ). 

This  chapter  Is  applicable  to  work  under 
Oovernment  contracts  {Walling  v.  Paffon- 
TuUey  Transp.  Co.  (CCA.  Tenn.  1943,  134 
P  2d  945  )  ) . 

Where  employer  sold  80  percent  of  his 
total  sales  of  lumlaer  to  Georgia  Highway 
Department  and  such  lumber  was  needed, 
acquired  and  used  in  extensive  maintenance 
of  roadways  comprising  Interstate  commerce, 
employer  w:.?:  pr  ducing  goods  for  commerce 
and  was  charped  with  knowledge  that  he 
w.is  90  doUig  and  »  as  sulject  t<  this  rha^tter 
I  Mitchell  T.  Raines  ,C  A  Oa  :9&6,  238  F  2d 
18«i  I. 


Engineering  firm  employees  who  worked 
all  or  part  of  .heir  time  during  period  in 
question  upon  designs  for  use  In  eir.plv  yer  s 
plant  located  In  another  State  were  engaged 
in  production  o:  goods  for  commerce  within 
provisions  of  th.s  section  {Craig  v  Far  West 
Engineering  Co.  (C  A  Cal  195y,  265  F  2d 
251  I  1. 

Sellers  of  tickets  for  those  engaged  in  In- 
terstate transfKjrtatlon  are  covered  by  provi- 
sions of  sectlor  20  et  seq  of  this  title 
( Cas^rfa  v.  Home  Lines  Agency,  Inc.  (DC 
NY    1959.  172  P.  .Supp   409)  |. 

Those  are  sainples  of  some  of  the  deci- 
sion.s  by  our  cot  rts.  and  1  only  wish  that 
I  had  an  oppK)  -tunity  to  place  into  the 
Record  some  o:  the  :n'i.erpreiation^  that 
were  made  by  .he  administrator  of  this 
act      They  wer=  most  ridiculous. 

Mr  Pre.siden  ,  I  believe  thi.';  iitt  of  so- 
called  interpret. itioiijs  of  the  ex::<tine  law 
demonstrates  that  even  the  relatively 
narro'R-  standards  of  coverage  contained 
therein  are  and  have  been  so  broadly 
expanded  by  ju  licial  interpretation  that, 
for  all  praclica  purposes,  the  initial  in- 
tent of  ConBrtss  has  been  completely 
Ignored  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  pro- 
pensity of  the  administrators  and  the 
courts  to  extend  Federal  control  and  in- 
fluence is  coupl'Kl  with  the  much  broader 
staiidards  of  coverage  applied  m  the 
pending  bill.  I  believe  I  am  safe  m  statme 
that  no  business,  no  matter  whtre  lo- 
cated, will  be  safe  from  Federa".  regula- 
tion— unless  it  is  specifically  exempt 
under  one  of  the  exemptions  carried  m 
the  measure. 

How  tins  approach  can  be  squared  with 
the  Constitution  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  ascertain  Certainly  th-^- 
Constitution  ^  ests  the  Congress  with 
power  to  rcgulite  commerce,  but  wheth- 
er, in  the  process,  the  Congress  can.  or 
should,  undertake  to  regulate  all  activ- 
ities affecting  commerce  is  a  different 
question  entirely  It  is.  however,  a  ques- 
tion which  I  believe  the  Senate  must 
meet  and  ansver 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  refer  Sen- 
ators to  an  excellent  study  of  the  con- 
stitutional hazards  implicit  m  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  written  by  Mr.  Eugene 
A  Keeney.  labor  counsel  for  the  US 
Ciiamber  of  Commerce,  which  study  ap- 
peared in  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  for  April  1960  This  article,  en- 
titled 'The  Proposed  Amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  '  begins  this 
way  : 

Without  doubt,  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  expand  the 
coverage  of  tl  e  present  law  beyond  the 
wildest  drearrs  >>i  all  the  wide-eyed  advocates 
of  iederalism 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Lave  the 
entire  article  which  is  entitled  "The 
Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Ac:."  pr.r.ted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  beinf:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Proposid  Amendments  to  the  Pais 

Laeob  StaKdards  Act 

!  By  Ev.gene  Adam."^  Keeney  1 

(Mr.  Keeney  discusses  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Ff-lr  Labor  .Standards  .\ct  point- 
ing out  that  they  greatly  expf.r.d  the  cover- 
age of  that  stuute  and  p ossih'.y  run  afoul 
of  the   Constitution.     T^.e   arr.er.dmrr.ts    are 
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embodied  In  H  R.  4488  and  S.  1046,  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress, ) 

Without  doubt,  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  expand  the 
coverage  of  the  present  law  beyond  the  wild- 
est dreams  of  all  the  wide-eyed  advocates  of 
federalism.  This  is  accomplished  twofold: 
( 1)  A  substantial  change  is  made  in  the  In- 
terstate commerce  provisions,  and  (2)  many 
existing  exemptions  are  eliminated. 

Let  us  examine  carefully  what  these 
amendments  propose  to  do. 

THE    PRESENT    LAW 

In  1949  when  the  Fair  La'oor  Standards  Act 
was  amended,  three  basic  changes  were 
made: 

1  The  definition  of  "produced'  was  modi- 
fled  so  that  some  employees  formerly  re- 
garded within  the  laws  coverage  as  engaged 
in  positions  or  occupations  necessary  for  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  were  ex- 
cluded. 

2.  The  "commerce"  definition,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  broadened  to  include  Incoming  as 
well  as  outgoing  commerce  with  other  na- 
tions. 

3.  Many  of  the  act's  exemptions  were 
modified — some  made  broader,  others  nar- 
rower in  scope  Several  new  exemptions 
were  also  added. 

When  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
er.acred  by  Congress  In  1938,  it  provided  for 
the  regulation  of  wages  and  horns  In  given 
areas  of  our  national  economy  but  it  did  not 
extend  the  law's  coverage  to  the  full  range 
of  the  Federal   power  to  regulate  commerce. 

THE  COVER.^Gf:    PROVISIONS  OT  THE   PRESENT  LAW 

Unlike  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
the  FLSA  does  not  apply  to  activities  which 
merely  •■aflTecf  interstate  commerce  An 
effjrt  was  made  in  the  81st  Congress  to  ex- 
tend FLSA  coverage  to  activities  which 
•  affect  ■  commerce,  but  this  proposal  did  not 
win  approval. 

Accordingly,  the  standards  Imposed  by  the 
statute  apply  only  to  employees  not  specifi- 
cally exempt  who  engage  In  either  commerce 
or  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce. 
'Commerce"  is  defined  to  Include  both  In- 
coming and  outgoing  commerce  as  woll  as 
commerce  between  the  States.  The  "pro- 
ductJon"  of  goods  includes  not  only  actual 
production  operations  but  also  ""any  closely 
related  processes  or  occupation"  directly 
essential  to  production. 

The  present  law  contains  an  "employee"' 
test  of  coverage— that  is.  an  employees 
rights  to  the  minimum  wages  and  over- 
time pay  required  by  the  law  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  "his  own  worJc"  in  the 
business  in  which  his  employer  is  engaged 
Accordingly,  some  employers  in  a  particular 
industry  may  not  be  required  to  pay  the 
FLSA  rate  to  any  of  their  employees;  others 
may  be  required  to  pay  these  rates  to  some 
of  their  employees  and.  of  course,  still  others 
may  be  required  to  pay  these  rates  to  all 
of  their  employees.  Some  employees  in  a 
plant  may  be  subject  to  the  act,  while  others 
who  work  with  them  will  not  be  covered 
(See  Kxrschbaum  v.  Walling  (316  U,S.  617). 
See.  also,  Administrators  Interpretative  Bul- 
letin on  General  Coverage,  pt  776  sec 
776.2  ) 

ENGAGING       IN  COMMERCE" 

Section  6  of  FLSA  requires  that  every  em- 
ployer shall  pay  each  of  his  employees  "'who 
is  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce  •  •  ••■  according 
to  the  standards  set  up  by  the  act. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  act  defines  commerce 
as  follows: 

■Commerce  means  trade.  commerce 
transportation,  transmission  or  communlca-^ 
tion  among  the  several  States  or  between 
any  State  and  any  place  thereof." 

Most  of  the  questions  with  respect  to  the 
commerce. test  coverage  involve  employees 
in  the  following  groups : 


1  Those  who  participate  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  which  move  through  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce,  and 

2.  Those  who  directly  aid  or  facilitate  the 
operation  of  instrumentalltle*  of  commerce 
by  (i)  providing  materials  or  jx>wer  used  by 
the  Insuumentality,  or  (b)  maintaining  or 
repairing  them. 

As  to  the  first  group,  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  distribution  of  goods  shipped 
In  commerce,  the  determination  of  which 
employees  are  covered  depends  on  when  the 
gooos  come  to  rest  at  the  end  of  their  Intcr- 
staU!  Journey.  Before  the  1949  amendments, 
the  Labor  Department  took  the  view  that  the 
act  ipplled  to  all  employees  of  wholesalers 
and  other  distributors,  not  specifically  ex- 
empt, who  distribute  goods  received  from 
outs.de  the  State  Some  employers,  how. 
ever,  Insisted  that  coverage  stopped  at  the 
unloading  platform  of  the  distributors 
warehouse  Employees  who  handled  and 
aided  distribution  to  local  customers  after 
the  Koods  had  arrived  at  the  warehouse  were 
to  bo  considered  outside  the  act  This  con- 
flict was  resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court 
which  held  that  where  an  employer  is  en- 
gaged in  the  local  distribution  of  goods  ob- 
tained from  other  States,  the  act  applies 
only  to  those  employees  who  spend  a  sub- 
stantial p>art  of  their  time  in  . 

1.  Procuring  or  receiving  goods  from  other 
States,  or 

2.  Handling  or  delivering  to  the  local  cus- 
tomers goods  which  have  been  Imported 
from  other  States  In  response  to  either  spe- 
cial orders  or  a  preexisting  contract  or 
understanding  with  the  customer  iWalltng 
V    Jacksonmlle  Paper  Co    (317  US    564 1  > 

It  has.  however,  been  well  settled  that  the 
FLSA  applies  to  employees  whose  work  re- 
lates to  the  shipment  of  goods  to  customers 
who  are  located  outside  the  State 

As  to  the  second  group  of  employees,  the 
US  Supreme  Court  has  also  held  that  the 
following  workers  come  under  the  FLSAs 
definition  of  "engaged  In  commerce."  since 
they  aid  Interstate  commerce: 

1  Employees  maintaining  and  operating 
a  toll  road  and  bridge  traversed  by  vehicles 
hauling  goods  in  Interstate  commerce  (Over- 
street  V    North   Shore  Corp    (318  US    125)  ) 

2.  Employees  of  a  construction  company 
engaged  in  building  new  abutments  and  re- 
pairing superstructures  on  railroad  bridges 
under  a  contract  with  an  Interstate  railroad 
iPedersen  v.  J  F  Fitzgerald  Constr.  Co  (324 
US  720 »  )  I      ■» 

Before  employees  may  Invoke  the  nets 
protection,  using  this  aid-to-commerce  ap- 
proach, the  Supreme  Court  holds  that  they 
must  establish  a  direct  and  Immediate  tie 
between  their  activities  and  Interstate  com- 
merce The  work  performed  must  be  "ac- 
tually In  or  so  closely  related  to  the  move- 
ment of  commerce  as  to  be  a  part  of  It  (Mc- 
Leod  V.  Threlkeld  (319  US  491)).  The 
McLeod  case  also  held  that  employees  of  a 
commissary  which  furnished  meals  to 
malntenance-of-way  employees  were  not 
engaged  In  commerce  since  their  work  was 
less  Immediately  related  to  the  functlonlna 
of  instrumentalities  of  commerce. 

PRODUCTION    or    GOODS    FOB    COMMEKCX 

The  FLSA  gives  the  term  "produced"'  a 
somewhat  narrower  definition  than  it  re- 
ceived from  the  courts  prior  to  the  amend- 
ment or  the  statute.  Under  the  definition 
set  up  In  1949.  the  word  "produced"  covers 

(1)  Employees  producing,  manufacturing 
mining,  handling,  transporting,  or  in  any 
other  manner  working  on  goods  shipped  In 
commerce;  (2)  employees  engaged  In  any 
closely  related  processes  or  occupation  di- 
rectly essential  to  the  production  of  such 
goods. 

,o:^,f  ^^  ^^^  employees  in  the  first  group,  the 
1949  amendments  made  no  changes  from  the 
original  act  The  act  continues  to  apply  to 
those  who  do  actual  production,  who  trans- 
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port  ac-mlfinl&lied  goods  between  ptanu  dur- 
ing production  and  who  package  the  goods 
for  Interstate  shipment  after  they  have  been 
finished.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
production  under  the  act  includes  all  steps 
"which  lead  to  the  readiness  for  bringing 
goods  Into  the  stream  of  commerce"  {Went- 
em  Telegraph  Co.  v  Lenroot  (323  US  400)  ). 
Prior  to  the  1949  amendments,  the  phrase 
production  of  gtiods  for  commerce"  was  de- 
fined as  Including  all  processes  and  occupa- 
tions necessary  for  such  production  and  the 
courts  Interpreted  this  to  cover  all  types  of 
work  which  l:idlrevtly  contributed  Ui  the 
pr<iductii)n 

For  example.  "  necessary "  tasks  were  held 
to  Include  work  performed  by  night  watch- 
man, office  employees  and  maintenance 
workers,  as  well  as  Janitors,  elevator  op- 
erators, window  washers  and  other  building 
service  and  maintenance  workers  who  serv- 
iced the  buildings  In  which  goods  were  pro- 
duced for  commerce  even  If  these  employees 
were  employed  by  an  independent  contracU)r 
or  the  landlord  who  owned  the  building 
Typical  of  creeping  Government  bureaucracy, 
the  extent  of  coverage  expanded  little  by 
Utile  and  soon  employees  who  were  prt>duc- 
Ing  fertilizer  for  farms  and  crops  which 
found  their  way  into  processed  articles  u.  be 
shipped  In  commerce,  as  well  ss  employseg 
of  independently  operated  factories,  res- 
taurants and  canteens,  were  held  subject  to 
the  act  The  key  factor  then.  U  that  cover- 
age at  present  extends  only  to  those  workers 
who  are  engaged  In  a  "closely  related  process 
or  occupation  directly  essential"  to  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce 

The  conference  report  (see  House  Confer- 
ence  Report.  No.  1452,  1949.  81st  Cong  .  Ut 
sess,  pn  14-15),  makes  It  clear  that  In  1949 
Congress  was  alarmed  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ments expansion  of  coverage  to  local  areas 
through  administrative  fiat  The  report  In- 
dicates beyond  s  doubt  that  the  statute  U 
not  to  be  considered  applicable  to  local  ac- 
tivities, and  that  the  AdoUnUtrator  is  to 
apply  the  law  within  the  bounds  originally 
contemplated,  which  did  not  include  local 
business.  Listed  below  are  six  examples 
which  the  conferees  enumerated  to  lUucuste 
noncovered  employees 

1  A  local  fertlllMr  company  engaged  In 
selling  all  of  lu  fertilizer  to  local  farmers 
within  the  State  for  use  on  land  on  which 
sugarcane  is  grown,  which  cane  Is  then  sold 
to  sugar  mills  within  the  state  and  processed 
Into  raw  sugar  to  be  sent  out  of  the  State 
{McComb.  Administrator  v  Super->1  Fertt- 
lizer  Worki    (  165  F    2d  824.   1st  Clr  i  ) 

2  Employees  of  a  quarry  engaged  in  min- 
ing and  processing  stone  for  local  use  In  the 
construction  of  a  dike  located  in  the  same 
Stale  who  transport  the  rock  from  the  quarry 
to  the  construction  site,  when  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dike  would  prevent  an  oil  field 
that  produced  oil  for  commerce  from  being 
nof)ded  {Schroeder  v  C/i/fon  (153  F  2d  385 
10th  Clr  :  cert    den  .  328  US   859 »  i 

3  Employees  of  a  local  window-cleaning 
company  doing  business  wholly  within  the 
State,  many  of  whose  customers  are  en- 
gaged In  Intersuie  commerce  or  In  the  prn- 
ductlon  of  goods  for  interstate  commerce 
iMarttno  v  Michigan  Window  Clecntng  Co. 
(327  US    173,    rehg    den  .  327  US    816i  ) 

4  Employees  of  a  local  independent  nurs- 
ery concern  whose  duties  Include  mowing 
the  awn  around  the  plant  of  a  customer 
within  the  State  engaged  In  producing  good.s 
for  Interstate  commerce  i  1944  45  w  H 
Man  .  p    I25i . 

6  Employees  of  a  local  architectural  firm 
Whose  activities  Include  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  the  alteration  of  buildings  in  which 
goods  are  produced  for  Interstate  commerce 
(1944-45  W    H.  Man,  pp     138-139) 

6  Employees  of  a  local  exterminator 
wvlce  arm,  who  work  wholly  within  the 
SUte  exterminating  roaches  and  other  pests 
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In  private  houses,  ipartments,  hotels,  barber 
shops,  colleges,  hoopltals,  and  also  In  build- 
ings within  the  Stite  used  to  produce  goods 
for  interstate  corimerce  (3  C  C.H.,  Labor 
Law  Reporter    4th  ed  ,  No    26,  150,  385). 

PROPO6KD    AMC:«DMKIfTS    TO   THK    LAW 

As  detailed  above,  the  present  law  applies 
only  to  an  employee  who  himself  is  engaged 
In  Interstate  com  nerce  so  that  some  em- 
ployees of  an  employer  may  be  covered  while 
others  are  not.  Farther,  the  word  "produc- 
tion" is  defined  a'  present  as  covering  only 
employees  actually  engaged  in  working  on 
goods  for  Interstiite  conunerce  or  In  any 
"closely  related  prxress"'  directly  essential  to 
the  production  of  luch  goods  TTie  proposed 
amendments  wou  d  increase  this  coverage 
beyond  the  power  given  Congress  under  the 
Constitution 

These  proposed  changes  are  detailed  as 
follows: 

1.  The  wage  antl  overtime  provisions  (see 
sees.  6  and  7,  dealt  with  In  sees  5(a)  and 
(6)  of  the  bill)  art  made  applicable  not  only 
to  employees  now  covered  but  also  to  every 
employee  engaged  in  an  activity,  affecting 
commerce 

2  The  phrase  "activity  affecting  com- 
merce" is  defined  In  a  new  section  3(s)  as 
broadly  as  posslb  e  by  including  "any  ac- 
tivity In  commerce,  necessary  to  commerce, 
or  competing  wrJi  any  activity  in  com- 
merce. •  •  •••  Tlius.  activity  affecting 
commerce  goes  :onslderably  beyond  the 
Taft-Hartley  definition  which  defines  "af- 
fecting commerct "  as  meaning  "In  com- 
merce, or  burderlng  or  obstructing  com- 
merce or  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  or  hav- 
ing led  or  tended  to  lead  to  a  labor  dispute 
burdening  or  obs  xucllng  commerce,  or  the 
free  flow  of  commijrce."  Accordingly,  "activ- 
ity affecting  conmerce'  includes  any  ac- 
tivity "necessary  10  commerce"  or  "compet- 
ing  with   any   act.vlty  In   commerce.'" 

These  changes  bring  about  the  most  ex- 
pansive type  of  coverage  ever  contemplated. 
They  go  beyond  tie  Taft-Hartley  Acts  defi- 
nition of  Interstate  commerce  and  reach  vir- 
tually every  small  business,  since  even  the 
Ice  cream  parlor  an  Main  Street  Is  "neces- 
sary to  commerce  "  or  "competing  with  any 
activity  In  commtrce  "  The  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  in  the  past  that  the  present  cov- 
erage of  the  act  Is  not  coextensive  with  the 
limits  of  congretslonal  power  over  Inter- 
state commerce.  (See  KirschtMum  v.  Wal- 
ling (316  U5  51  ■),  Walling  v.  Jacksonville 
Paper  Co.  (317  U.13  564),  10  E  40th  St  Bldg. 
v  CaUus  (325  UH  578);  Phillips  v  Walling 
(324  US  490)  )  These  1959  changes,  how- 
ever, make  the  coverage  co<;xtenslve.  In 
fact.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  conceive  of 
anything  within  the  congressional  power 
over  Interstate  coDunerce  that  would  not 
be  covered  by  these  changes 

The  two  phrases  'competing  with  com- 
merce" and  ""necessary  to  commerce"  should 
be  further  considered  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  the  Supreme  Court  would  hold  con- 
stitutional a  statute  which  cuts  away  at  the 
very  needs  erf  Intrastate  activity.  It  Is  almost 
Inconceivable  to  have  a  business  that  Is  not 
in  some  way  competing  In  commerce  or  nec- 
essary to  commerce. 

Since  the  Darby  Lumber  Co  case  (U.S.  v. 
Darhy  Lumber  Company  (812  US  100)  ) ,  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1941  sustained 
the  power  of  Ccmgress  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  States  and  with  foreign  nations 
by  passage  of  the  FLSA,  It  has  been  held  that 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  regulate  activ- 
ities having  a  substantial  effect  upon  Inter- 
state commerce  and  that  this  authority  ex- 
tends to  Intrastate  activities  which  have  such 
an  effect.  (See  also  Cotton  Mills  v  Adminis- 
trator (312  TJS.  126).)  It  was  held  In  the 
Darby  case  that  Congress  properly  exercised 
Its  authority  to  prohibit  Interstate  shipment 
of  goods  produced  In  violation  of  the  wage 
and  hour  law  standards.     The  Court  even 


went  further  and  upheld  these  standards  ol 
wages  and  hours  against  claims  that  they 
violated  due  process. 

Considering  the  constitutionality  of  the 
nSA.  the  statute  has  been  su5talned  by 
many  pronouncements  from  the  Court  since 
1938  Besides  the  basic  challenge  to  Its 
validity  under  the  commerce  power,  It  has 
been    unsuccessfully    challenged : 

1  As  a  violation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  {Oklahoma  Press  v  Walling  (1946,  327 
VS   186)  ): 

2  As  an  Improper  delegation  of  legislative 
power   (Op    Cotton  Mills  case  supra); 

3.  As  an  authorization  of  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  (Oklahoma  Press  case 
supra) ; 

4  As  providing  arbitrary  and  discrimina- 
tory bases  for  exemption  {Uabec  v.  White 
Plains  Publishing  Co.  (327  U.S.  178  1  >;  and 

5.  As  a  violation  of  the  lOtb  amendment's 
reservation  to  the  States  of  all  pwwers  not 
delegated  by  them  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (Darby  case,  supra) . 

Despite  these  Supreme  Court  pronounce- 
ments, this  contemplated  expansion  of  cov- 
erage most  certainly  should  not  be  sustained 
under  the  authority  of  the  commerce  power 
The  Dsu-by  case  goes  pretty  far  in  permitting 
Federal  Intervention  In  lntrastai«  activities 
which  have  an  effect  on  interstate  commerce. 
but  I  doubt  If  the  Invasion  of  .'^trlctly  local 
activities  now  proposed  can  be  su.'Uilned  un- 
der the  commerce  clause  of  tJir  Federal  C-<  n- 
stltutlon. 

Another  example  of  the  breadth  of  tiiese 
new  proposals,  which  will  enfold  even  the 
smallest  local  business.  Is  the  new  section 
3  ( t )  ( 7 ) ,  which  provides  for  coverage  for  all 
employees  of  a  business  even  those  not 
engaged  in  an  activity  afTecllng  Interftate 
commerce,  when  somewhere  in  the  establish- 
ment there  Is  one  employee  engaged  m  in- 
terstate cc«nmerce  or  in  the  pnxluct:on  of 
goods  for  Interstate  commerce  and  the  firm 
does  a  groes  annual  business  of  $50. (XK). 

The  examples  given  In  the  1949  House  con- 
ference report  mentioned  before  are  only 
samples  of  the  unconstitutional  expan.sion 
of  coverage  Into  local  areas  which  these 
amendmenu  contemplate.  Let  us  look 
further  Into  the  coverage  of  activities  which 
simply  "compete  "  with  activities  in  inter- 
state commerce.  This  would  cover  a  small 
drug  store  selling  cip:>,re^tes  tooth  paste  and 
the  like.  If  it  compe;ed  with  a  large  jcrocery 
store  which  affected  commerce  and  if  the 
small  store  had  even  one  employee  who 
handled  goods  received  from  out  of  the 
State  and  it  did  a  gross  annual  business  of 
$50,000. 

Indeed,  under  these  amendments  It  would 
not  be  necessary  even  to  show  such  com- 
petition, for  It  appears  that  this  small  drug 
store  would  be  covered  regardless  of  the 
volume  of  Its  business  If  It  simply  sold  any 
goods  to  one  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce 
or  one  engaged  In  producing  goods  for  inter- 
state commerce  ca*  p>osslbly  even  to  one  en- 
gaged In  an  "activity  affecting  commerce." 

BITSDENING  or  COUMXXCE 

The  definition  of  "affecting  commerce" 
found  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  includes  the 
phrase  "burdening  •  •  •  of  commerce,  or 
tending  to  lead  to  a  labor  dispute  burdening 
•  •  •  commerce".  A  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  the  burdening  of  commerce 
when  a  labor  dispute  Is  Involved  and  the 
burdening  of  commerce  when  a  minimum 
wage  Is  required  to  be  paid  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  commerce  Is  burdened  and  in- 
terstate commerce  Is  hampered  when  there 
Is  a  labor  dispute  resulting  in  cessation  of 
work.  A  good  example  is  the  recent  pt^el 
strike.  But  is  there  a  burden  on  commerce 
when  a  minimum  wage  is  not  paid  as  pre- 
scribed by  a  Federal  law?  Certainly  not 
Has  Interstate  commerce  been  Interfered 
with?  Definitely  not  It  would  appear  that 
the  analogy  between  the  burdening  of  com- 
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Mr.  ET LENDER  Mr  Pre.s^der.i.  the 
proixinents  of  thL'^  bill  contend  that  :\n 
increase  in  the  rrunimum  wacp  to  $1.25 
per  hour  is  net  ded  so  as  to  offer  much- 
needed  relief  to  low-income  famnie."^ 

I  contend  that  if  thi.';  mea.'^urc  is  en- 
acted, it  may  r;sult  in  .lust  the  opposite: 
that  it  could  b-ing  misery  to  many  low- 
income  families  if  not  outripht  economic 
disaster 

Let  u?  co!i.*-iiier  the  plifzht  of  the  em- 
ployee who  1.--  :»ow  paid  $1  an  hour  in  a 
small  laundry  Operating  cosU';  being 
what  they  are ,  the  owner  cannot  pay 
any  more  Hi?  margin  of  profit  is  very 
small,  and  is  only  realized  at  a  great 
deal  of  work  01  his  own  part,  and  that  of 
his  family. 

But  if  the  o"vner  is  forced  to  increase 
his  pay  scale  b>  25  percent,  then  he  prob- 
ably will  give  serious  consideration  to 
tlu'  possibility  of  introducing  more  auto- 
mation into  hi.s  plant  operation. 

He  will  use  "his  additional  25  percent 
of  operating  costs  to  install  new  type 
machinery  which  obviate  the  necessity  of 
hiring  a^  man;.-  persons  as  he  previously 
employed.  In  addition,  his  plant  oper- 
ation w  ill  probably  become  more  eCBcient. 

But  what  of  the  poor  worker  who  was 
making  $1  an  hour — the  person  that  the 
proponents  of  ihis  measure  contend  they 
'.J. ant  to  aid"  He  is  simply  out  of  work, 
and  ultimately  he  and  his  family  will 
become  public  charges — all  at  an  in- 
crease in  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 

Thus,  insteai  of  being  a  help  to  the 
low-income  fariilies  of  this  country,  this 
measure  ha?  !  ecome  a  pist-ol  aimed  at 
their  heads. 

Passage  of  this  measure  poses  one 
^•ther  great  df.nger  to  the  low-income 
families  of  this  Nation,  namely  the 
spect-er  of  inflation  and  a  r-.smg  cost  of 
living. 

Are  there  an:'  Senators  present  w  ho  do 
not  foresee  another  inflationary  spiral  if 
this  measure  is  enacted? 

It  is  very  cL?ar  to  me  that  a  rise  in 
the  minimum  wage  would  be  invariably 
follow(?d  by  a  rise  in  all  salary  levels. 
This  would  be  followed,  just  like  the 
night  following,  the  day.  by  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

Who  then  would  be  hurt?  It  is  very 
clear,  in  my  judgment,  that  those  who 
would  feel  the  brunt  would  be  the  low - 
income  families. 

Thus,  the  effect  of  this  bill  would  be 
to  do  nothing  to  actually  aid  the  low- 
income  families  of  this  Nation,  but  would 
cause  them  more  harm. 

In  my  judgment,  the  minimum  wage 
has  always  been  considered  as  a  fioor. 
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the  begininns  from  which  honest  bar- 
gaining between  industry  and  labor  as  to 
salary'  scales  should  proceed. 
•^  If  labor  can  receive  a  higher  price  from 
industry,  and  industry  is  able  to  pay  that 
price  without  destroying?  lUself.  that  is 
well  and  good  Tliat  is  the  American 
system. 

But  this  propo.al  to  ai  o:tranly  jack  up 
the  floor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  include 
in  this  coverage  millions  of  persons  who 
are  clearly  outside  the  purview  of  inter- 
state commerce  is,  in  my  judgment,  com- 
pletely   unwise. 

This  IS  far  removed  from  the  concept 
of  coUectiV'^  bars^ainiriK  which  has 
brouJtht  so  many  neeaed  reforms  to 
industry-labor  relations  in  recent  years. 

But  today  the  laboring  man  is.  in  gen- 
eral, in  giX)d  shape.  His  working  con- 
ditions have  been  improved,  and  today 
he  can  earn  an  adequate  wage. 

But  under  the  pending  measure,  this 
would  be  destroyed.  Instead  of  helping 
the  low-income  families,  the  measure 
will,  eventually,  make  them  no-income 
families  by  pricing  them  out  of  employ- 
ment 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  I  am  not  opposed  to 
working  people  being  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  better  their  working  condi- 
tions— wa^es.  hours,  and  other  condi- 
tions of  employment  I  do.  however, 
have  grave  douDts  about  the  prudence  of 
substituting  government  edict  for  col- 
lective bargaining  in  achieving  those 
coals. 

If  Senators  who  are  desirous  of  doing 
.'^o  would  take  the  tune  and  trouble  to 
study  the  economic  history  of  our  coun- 
try, during  the  last  30  years,  it  will  be 
found  that  one  reason  why  the  Pa.r 
Labor  Standards  Act  became  necessary 
was  the  lack  of  status  and  authority  of 
labor  unions  at  that  time.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act 
m  1932.  and  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  so-called  Wagner  Act.  unions  were 
more  or  less  at  the  mercv  of  employers, 
and  the  courts,  which  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  injunction  as  a  means  of  stifling 
the  development  of  unior^  and  prevent- 
ing any  kind  of  collective  bargaining  or 
other  concerted  activities  by  organized 
labor  Even  m  1937,  which  was  only  2 
yea.-s  after  the  enactment  of  the  Wagner 
Act.  labor  unions  were  still  enormously 
weaker  than  the  employers  with  whom 
they  were  called  upon  to  bargain.  As  a 
result,  workers,  themselves,  were  not  able 
to  obtain  -Ahat  many  believed  were  need- 
ed improvements  m  working  conditions — 
particularly  wages  and  hours, 

Mr  President,  I  believe  it  was  very 
fortunate  for  labor  to  have  been  accorded 
by  the  Cont^re.ss  an  act  .such  as  the  Wag- 
ner Act.  I  was  not  in  the  Congre.ss  when 
the  Wagner  Act  was  enacted,  but  I  read 
the  debates  which  preceded  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  It  was  very  unfortunate 
that  when  the  act  was  presented  to  the 
Congress  manacement  did  not  freely  join 
in  the  discussion  so  as  to  have  a  more 
balanced  act  The  position  which  was 
taken  by  management  m  the  early  1930's 
was  uncon.scior.able  Mana^^ement  should 
have  worked  with  labor  m  an  efTort  to 
get  on  the  statute  books  a  suitable,  work- 
ing act  which  would  have  been  in  bal- 
ance.      However,    management    instead 


warned  labor  that  they  would  not  a^isist. 
would  not  join,  and  would  not  contribute 
to  the  passage  of  any  act,  but  instead 
would  try  to  defeat  it  before  the  Con- 
gress, and  if  they  should  fail  before  the 
Congress  would  beat  the  act  in  the  courts. 
Of  course,  all  of  us  know  what  hap- 
pened. The  law  was  enacted  almost  ac- 
cording to  the  way  the  labor  unions 
wanted  it.  The  act  was  no  doubt  abused. 
An  amendment  to  the  act  was  required 
to  bring  it  back  into  the  balance  to  which 
I  referred. 

When  the  pendulum  had  swung  the 
opposite  way.  it  was  very  difficult — in 
fact,  impossible — to  get  labor  to  join  in 
changing  the  Wagner  Act  I  well  re- 
call, Mr,  President,  that  for  7  years  I 
held  hearings  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in 
an  effort  to  get  labor  and  management  to 
join  and  to  let  Congress  enact  a  fair 
labor  law  which  would  put  labor  and 
management  m  balance.  Labor  refused 
to  join,  and  as  a  result  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  enacted  It  is  my  considered 
judgment  that  if  management  and  labor 
had  joined  then,  and  if  they  could  Join 
now,  more  adequate  laws  could  be  passed 
which  Aould  be  to  the  benefit  of  both 
labor  and  management. 

Labor  says  now  that  management  has 
the  advantage.  That  may  be  true.  If 
both  could  get  together  across  the  table 
in  a  committee  room  and  try  to  agree 
to  a  reasonable  act  which  would  put  labor 
and  management  more  in  balance,  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  it.  I  hope  some  day 
they  will  get  a  little  sense  in  their  heads 
and  follow  that  course  of  action. 

In  order  to  hasten  these  needed  im- 
proved working  conditions,  the  Federal 
Government  determined  to  more  or  less 
"step  in"  and  help  do  the  job  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
written  into  law.  This  act,  I  submit, 
accomplished  through  legislation  what 
could  not.  at  that  time,  be  accomplished 
through  collective  bargaining,  because  of 
the  relative  weakness  of  unions,  vis-a-vis 
employers. 

Now.  however,  Mr,  President,  a  dif- 
ferent situation  obtains.  The  labor 
movement  in  the  United  States  wields 
tremendous  power;  representatives  of 
workers  are  well  able  to  sit  down  across 
the  bargaining  table  from  representa- 
tives of  mdustry  and  obtain  from  them 
such  concessions  which  may  be  justified 
through  the  processes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, I  need  not  remind  Senators 
that  not  only  are  the  organization  and 
existence  of  labor  unions  protected  by 
Federal  law.  but  the  right  of  workers  to 
join  free  and  independent  unions,  is  also 
protected.  Under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  employers  are  required  to 
bargam  collectively,  and  to  do  so  in  good 
faith.  It  is  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
an  employer  to  fail  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  agreement  be- 
tween a  union  and  an  employer  as  to 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions 
cannot  be  achieved,  the  right  of  the 
members  of  the  union  to  strike  the  em- 
ployer's place  of  busmess  Ls  guaranteed 
.uid  protected  under  Federal  law  Fur- 
ther members  of  unions  are  accorded  the 
right  to  peacefully  picket  the  employer's 
premises  and  to  engage  in  other  con- 
certed activities. 


These  guaranteed  rights,  along  with  a 
parity  of  strength  on  the  part  of  labor 
unions,  have  been  achieved,  generally 
speaking,  since  the  initial  enactment  by 
Congress  of  minimum  wage-m.irLimum 
hours  legislation. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  need  for 
further  intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  an  area  where 
labor  and  management  are  well  able  to 
protect  themselves.  The  achievement  of 
improved  working  conditions,  including 
wage  Increases,  is  certainly  a  .suitable 
subject  for  collective  bargaining.  It 
strikes  me  that  in  the  light  of  the  protec- 
tion accorded  to  working  people  to  so 
bargain,  plus  the  present  position  of 
economic  power  enjoyed  by  organized 
labor.  Uncle  Sam  .should  not  further  in- 
ject himself  into  the  picture. 

I  should  not  need  to  remind  Senators 
that  the  overriding  objective  of  the  so- 
called  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  to  restore 
the  balance  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment, a  balance  which  had  been  heavily 
weighted  on  the  part  of  labor  with  en- 
actment of  the  Wagner  Act,  during  days 
when  the  labor  organization  movement 
was  m  its  Infancy,  If.  Indeed,  that  ap- 
proach i.s  going  to  be  preserved — and  en- 
actment in  1959  of  the  so-called  Labor- 
Management  and  Disclosure  Act  was 
certainly  a  further  manifestation  of  that 
approach — then  it  is  the  height  of  incon- 
sistency for  the  Congress  to  seek  to  again 
revert  back  to  pre-1947  days,  by  sub- 
stituting Federal  power  for  a  free  and 
open  process  of  collective  bargaining. 
This  comment,  I  believe.  Is  particularly 
appropriate  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  pending  bill  would  not  only  raise 
minimum  wsiges — a  function  of  collec- 
tive bargaining — but  would  also  further 
expanded  Federal  power  overall  classes 
of  business,  by  broadening  coverage  of 
the  act. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  EULENDKR     I  yield. 

Mr  ERVIN  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  if  he  does  not 
agree  with  me  that  the  proposed  change 
of  definition  of  per.sons  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  hauling  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  cover  those  who  are  engaged 
in  activities  affecting  commerce  would 
virtually  lay  down  a  principle  under 
which  local  governments  could  be  de- 
prived of  all  power  to  regulate  any  ac- 
tivity in  this  field? 

Mr,  ELLENDE31.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  As  I  frequently  said  today, 
and  I  believe  other  Senators  agreed,  it 
would  simply  mean  that  the  long  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government  could  dip 
down  into  North  Carolina,  and  into  every 
business  in  that  State,  or  any  business 
to  be  created  later,  and  tell  the  employer 
what  to  do.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that  That  is  the  worst  feature  of  the 
bill. 

My  objection  is  not  so  much  to  the 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  That  is 
not  the  point,  because  in  most  cases  em- 
ployees who  are  not  protected  by  collec- 
tive bargaining  get  more  than  what  the 
bill  proposes  to  give  them.  It  is  the  In- 
creased coverage  that  bothers  me  and 
should  bother  every  other  Senator. 
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Mr,  ERVIN,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  further  if  he  does  not  agree 
with  the  view  that  when  the  Founding 
Fathers  drafted  the  Constitution,  they 
separated  the  powers  of  government  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  because  they  had  studied  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  and  mankind's  quest  for 
the  right  of  self-government,  and  had 
found  inscribed  upon  each  page  of  that 
history  that  self-government  cannot  en- 
dure in  any  country  in  which  all  the 
powers  of  government  are  centralized 
atone  point. 

Mr  EXLENDER  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  In  drafting  the  Constitution 
the  States  did  not  give  to  the  Federal 
Government  unlimited  power.  They 
limited  it  in  the  Constitution.  The 
States  reserved  to  themselves  what  is 
not  included  in  the  Federal  Constitution. 
This  principle,  of  course,  has  been  vio- 
lated many  times  now.  Nevertheless, 
I  will  not  lend  my  voice  to  further  vio- 
lations. 

Mr,  ERVIN  Mr  President.  I  will  ask 
the  Senator  w  hether  one  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  this  Nation  enjoys  under 
the  Constitution,  that  is.  the  divLslon  of 
powers  between  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  the  States,  does  not  lie  in  the 
fact  that  It  permits  each  State  to  make 
experiments  in  government  and  in  eco- 
nomic matters,  which  experiments  if 
successful  may  Xte  adopted  by  other 
States,  but  which  experiments  if  unsuc- 
cessful do  not  affect  the  welfare  of  any 
other  State' 

Mr.  ELLENDER  That  Is  what  has 
really  made  America  great  It  Is  the 
fact  that  our  local  people  have  had  a 
hand  in  deciding  what  should  be  done, 
and  what  was  best  for  them  to  do,  not 
only  in  trade  and  in  dealing  with  each 
other,  but  also  In  the  admlmstratlon  of 
laws  generally  speaking.  Except  for  the 
fact  that  all  this  was  handled  on  the 
local  level,  America  would  not  have  be- 
come the  great  country  it  is  today, 

Mr.  ERVIN  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  pre- 
serve the  America  that  we  know  and 
love  and.  in  fact,  to  preserve  liberty,  is 
to  leave  as  much  of  the  government  as 
possible  at  the  local  level,  to  be  handled 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  50  States, 
•which  cannot  be  pressured  or  coerced 
into  action  by  any  groups,  rather  than 
vest  it  in  Congress,  which  can  be  pres- 
sured into  action  by  groups  of  a  self- 
seeking  nature? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  it  That  is  what  I  have  been 
striving  for  all  my  life  as  a  legislator, 
I  served  In  the  Louisiana  Legislature  for 
12  years  before  I  came  here  I  .served 
as  speaker  of  my  State  hou.se  I  "Rill 
soon  conclude  'J4  ><  .i:.^  nf  .■-ervice  m  the 
Senate  1  have  always  l>een  in  favor  of 
States  rights  and  m  letting  the  local 
communities  handle  anythim-  that  deals 
with  them  directly  and  which  is  of  a 
local  nature- 
Mr  ERVIN  I  take  it  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  like  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  does  not  accept  the  thesis  which 
was  advanced  here  by  some  of  our 
brethren  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
when  the  people  of  the  States  elect 
Senators  they  always  elect  wise  men  but 
when  these  same  people  elett  members 


of  their  State  legislatures  they  always 
choose  imwise  men.  incapable  of  govern- 
ment, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  must  have  been  a 
fool  at  one  time,  and  must  be  a  very 
wise  man  now.  because  I  served  in  the 
State  legislature  of  my  State  before  I 
served  in  the  Senate. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  thesis  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  In  fact, 
my  friend  from  Florida  takes  the  same 
position,  that  it  Is  a  tragedy  indeed  that 
all  those  whom  the  pending  measure 
seeks  to  help  will  not  get  that  help  if  It 
Is  enacted  Into  law.  In  fact,  they  would 
be  worse  off  That  has  been  the  history 
in  business  and  in  industry.  When  labor 
costs  get  too  big,  automation  comes  in. 
As  a  result,  many  people  lose  their  jobs. 
If  we  keep  on  raising  wages  in  all  busi- 
nesses. It  IS  bound  to  result  in  more  auto- 
mation and  the  loss  of  jobs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  wish  to  abuse 
the  patience  of  the  Senator  The  night 
IS  pretty  far  advanc-ri  Hi  wever.  I  do 
wish  to  ask  him  this  question  Agreemg 
as  thoroughly  as  I  do  with  him  that  the 
new  definition  of  cc«nmerce  in  the  bill 
is  the  worst  thing  in  it,  and  opens  the 
door  to  federally  fixed  time  and  wages 
in  all  business  in  the  States — that  Ls 
what  it  does — I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distiriguished  Senator  if  the  granting  of 
that  kind  of  power  does  not  grant  an 
ancillary  or  additional  power,  which  can 
be  recognized  at  any  time:  namely,  that 
the  Federal  Government  also  has  the 
E>ower  to  fix  prices  In  these  same  indus- 
tries 

Mi  EILLENDER  I  do  not  see  any 
difference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  The  Senator  knows 
how  I  feel,  and  I  know  how  he  feels  on 
the  question  of  a  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act,  which  depends  for  its 
legality  and  for  its  constitutionality 
upon  the  question  of  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  the  power  to  reach 
down  and  tell  employers  whom  to  hire, 
and  employees  whom  to  associate  with  in 
the  unions.  Is  it  much  of  a  step  from  the 
things  we  have  been  talking  about  to 
the  granting  of  power  that  cannot  be 
questioned  again,  to  set  up  an  FEPC 
law 

Mr.  ELLENDER  In  that  connection, 
since  I  have  been  m  the  Senate  there 
have  been  three  proposals  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  have  destroyed  our  way  of 
life. 

Several  years  ago.  under  the  gui.se  of 
enacting  a  so-called  minimum  wage  law, 
there  was  a  section  written  into  the  pro- 
po.sed  act  which  would  give  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  law  the  power  to  go  into  a 
business  and  fix  the  .sjilaries  of  the  em- 
ployees, beginning  at  the  minimum  fixed 
in  the  bill. 

In  other  words,  he  could  have  classi- 
fied employees  into  perhaps  four,  five  or 
six  cla.ssifications,  beginning  with  the 
minimum  wage  that  was  fixed  in  the  law, 
which  was  at  that  time  originally  at  85 
cents  but  reduced  to  75  cents  If  that 
bill  had  been  enacted  into  law,  we  can 
imagine  the  lack  of  competition  that 
would  have  existed  in  business,  if  the  ad- 


ministrator would  have  been  able  to  go 
into  businesses  and  classify  employees 
and  fix  their  wages  without  the  consent 
of  the  employers. 

The  next  bill  that  was  proposed  was  the 
one  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  re- 
ferred to,  the  FEPC  bill,  which  would 
have  forced  an  employer  to  accept  as  em- 
ployees people  not  of  his  choosing 

The  third  bill  that  we  beat  down  was 
the  one  that  provided  that  if  a  private 
enterprl.se  did  not  give  full  employment, 
the  Federal  Government  had  to  do  it. 

If  we  had  put  those  three  bills  on  the 
statute  books  we  can  well  see  what  would 
have  happened  to  our  great  United 
States.  We  would  have  enacted  a  law 
which  would  have  fixed  the  wage  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  employer,  forced 
the  employer  to  hire  people  not  of  his 
choosing,  and  if  private  enterprise  did 
not  maintain  full  employment,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  done  it.  It  would 
have  been  only  a  question  of  time  before 
our  great  country  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed, if  any  of  these  proposals  hai 
been  enacted  into  law. 

It  strikes  me  that  both  of  these  ob.iec- 
tives  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
toilers  themselves,  who,  working  through 
their  legally  designated  collective  bar- 
gaining agents,  operating  under  the 
Federal  guarantees  referred  to  earlier, 
are  well  capable  of  sitting  down  with  all 
classes  of  management  and,  across  the 
bargaining  table,  resolving  their  differ- 
ences. 

The  collective  bargaining  approach  as 
opposed  to  more  Federal  coercion  has 
many  merits,  other  than  those  to  which 
I  have  previously  referred  Briefly,  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  are- 

First,  a  recognition  that  a  nationwide 
wage  structure  is.  by  its  ver\-  nature, 
harmful  to  the  patterns  of  normal  eco- 
nomic growth  which  would  otherwise 
occur.  In  this  connection.  I  have  always 
been  of  the  opinion  that  fair  and  decent 
wages  should  be  based  upcn  considera- 
tions other  than  merely  dollar  values. 
Actually,  Mr  President,  an  hourly  wage 
of  it-.<^elf  is  meaningless,  and  remains  so 
until  It  IS  converted  into  purchasing 
power.  Thus,  $1  25  per  hour  should  not 
be  viewed  a^  a  mean.^  of  and  in  itself;  on 
t!ie  contiary.  any  wage  must  ultimately 
be  converted  into  what  it  will  buy  m  the 
way  of  goods,  wares,  and  merch.andise 
before  it  can  be  realistically  evaluated. 
I  need  not  point  out  to  Senators  that  a 
tnven  dollar  value  will  frequently  buy 
more  m  one  area  of  our  country  than  it 
will  in  another,  since  cost*  of  living  are 
less  in  some  areas  than  in  others  What 
mav  be  a  'fair'  minimum  wage  m  Loui- 
siana, for  instance,  could  very  well  be  a 
bare  subsistence  m  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Furthermore,  distinctions 
should  be  made  not  only  as  to  geographi- 
cal areas,  but  as  to  population  density,  as 
well  I  have  found  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  cost^  of  living  are  lower  in  rural 
areas  than  m  urban  communities  Cer- 
tainlv.  in  order  to  be  fair,  these  distinc- 
tions'should  be  observed  Yet.  under  the 
pending  bill,  these  two  vital  considera- 
tions, along  with  others,  would  be  ig- 
nored; instead,  a  federally  provided  na- 
tionwide minimum  wage  would  be  im- 
{x>sed.  The  result:  scant,  if  any  bene- 
fits   to    workers    in    some    areas,    while 
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employees  in  others  would  receive  a  rela- 
tively handsome  b&se  wage. 

Second,  a  broadened,  national,  feder- 
ally ;mpo.-ed  minimum  'A.age  would  actu- 
ally result  m  economic  hardship  to  some 
workers,  as  opposed  to  economic  better- 
ment, about  which  proponents  have  gen- 
eralized .so  often  I  have  already 
touched  upon  this  po.ssibility  m  my  dis- 
cu-'^'^ion  of  the  probacle  impact  this  legis- 
lation could  have  upon  small  businesses 
particularly  m  rural,  or  low  labor  cost 
areas  However,  let  me  remark  again 
that  should  employers  in  such  areas  be 
saddled  with  either  a  higher  minimum, 
or  should  a  minimum  be  impased  where 
none  previously  e.xisted,  quite  a  few  busi- 
nessmen employers,  if  you  please.  Mr. 
President,  'a  ill  be  faced  with  one  of  two 
alternative.^^  Either  they  can  go  out  of 
busi:iess.  due  to  an  economic  inability  to 
pay  higher  wages  and  survive,  or  they 
can  increase  pnce.s.  Neither  of  these 
alternatives  can  passibly  be  said  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  'workers  this  measure 
purp<jrts  lo  help. 

Under  •.*^.<--'  initial  alternative,  unem- 
ployment would  De  substituted  for  em- 
ployment— certainly  far  from  a  benefi- 
cial result,  under  the  second  alternative. 
rising  prices  would  rob  the  employees  of 
part  if  not  all.  of  their  so-called  gains, 
and.  m  addition,  carry  the  prospect  of 
new  injury  to  vjther  segments  of  our  eco- 
nomic community. 

If  this  discussion  proves  anything,  it 
proves,  m  mv  mind,  the  complete  fallacy 
of  a  nationw.de  wage  structure.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  matter  of  wages 
and  hours  be  left  in  the  hands  of  em- 
ployees and  employers,  to  be  resolved 
throuyh  collective  bargaining,  then  bar- 
gaimng  di^cu.s-sions  could,  and  doubtle.ss 
would,  take  into  con.sideration  the  fac- 
tors I  have  referred  to. 

Why  take  a  step  which  would  sub- 
stitute the  cold,  dead  hand  of  Federal 
hat  for  what  should  or  a  reasonable,  and 
very  human,  proce.-^  of  collective  bar- 
:,aining  ■ 

Mr  Presid -nt  I  r.av^-  already  spoken 
longer  than  I  intended  to  speak,  but  I 
harbor  strong  feelings  on  this  subject. 
I  believe,  I  wish  to  empr.a.Si?e  ;n  tiie 
right  of  America.n  worker-  to  :>•  paid  a 
fair  wage,  oy  the  .sam*'  tok-n  I  am  jn- 
vmced  that  under  a  free  enterprise  .-sys- 
tem, the  Federal  Government — or  any 
other  tiovprnment  -  should  not  be  put  in 
a  posit. on  where  it  has  the  p>ower  of  life 
and  death  over  private  industry.  Yet, 
under  the  pendin.,'  measure,  a  bill  which 
would  pro.  ide  an  all-mclusive  minimum 
wage,  this  la.=;t  reuit  'a  ould  be  bound  to 
obtain.  If  workers  are  underpaid,  then 
their  right  to  exerciie  their  rights  ac- 
corded under  law  should  do  exercised. 
and  workir:-  conditions  improved 
throuiih  cf  liPctivp  oargaining.  Under 
no  circumstances  .should  Uncle  Sam's  co- 
ercive powf-r  b--'  substituted  for  free,  fair, 
and  ojx>n  ccilec'ive  roargainlng. 


TAX  IMMU.VITY  OF  .STATE  AND 
;  MUNTCIPAr.  BONT)S 

During  tiie  delivery  of  M-  Ellbnder's 
remarks. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  Pre.sident,  will 
tiie  Senator  y If. d^ 


Mr.  EXTENDER.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  South  Carolina  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator  is 
willing  to  yield  to  me  for  an  in.sertion  in 
the  Record,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  will  all  be  printed  in  the  Record  after 
t^fe  conclusion  of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presider.t  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey  1.  with  the  understanding 
that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor, 
so  that  they  may  make  insertions  in  the 
Record,  to  be  printed  following  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President, 
there  is  evidence  of  increasing  concern 
that  the  Treasury  Department  is  on  the 
point  of  flouting  the  will  of  Congress, 
as  clearly  expressed  in  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  Income  Tax  Act  of  1959. 
by  imposing  through  its  regulations  a 
tax  on  income  from  State  and  municipal 
bonds. 

On  June  10.  1959.  at  the  time  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  4245.  the  Life 
Insurance  Company  Income  Tax  Act  of 
1959.  was  adopted.  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr  ByrdI.  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  following 
inquiry  concerning  this  matter,  and  I 
quote  from  the  Congressional  Record: 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  afik  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  a  question 
about  the  conference  report  As  I  under- 
stand from  the  report,  county  and  municipal 
bonds  will  not  be  taxed  under  the  bill.  Is 
tikat  correct?  Is  that  the  Senator's  con- 
struction? 

In  response  to  this  question,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI   replied: 

That  is  my  construction.  There  is  a  pro- 
viso that  if  by  any  chance  under  the  bill 
thev  .should  be  taxed,  necessary  steps  will  be 
.j.Ke:\  to  refund  the  tax. 

The  proviso  to  w  hich  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  referred  appears  in 
.subparagraph  5  of  section  804  of  the  act 
and  provides  that  if  it  is  established  in 
any  case  that  the  application  of  the  tax 
formula  in  the  bill  results  in  the  impK>si- 
tion  of  a  tax  on  State  and  municipal 
bonds,  adjustments  shall  be  made  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  prevent  such  imposi- 
tion. 

The  concern  that  the  Treasury  will  ig- 
nore this  proviso — in  which  concern  I 
share — is  evidenced  by  a  resolution  adop- 
ted at  the  1960  annual  conference  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  held  in  Chi- 
cago on  May  13.  1960;  a  resolution  adop- 
ted by  the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General  at  their  54th  aruiual 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  on  July  7,  1960 ; 
and  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernors Conference  at  its  52d  annual 
meeting  at  Glacier  National  Park  on 
June  29,  1960.  I  ask  unammous  consent 
that  these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
CowcRxssioNAL  RECORD  at  the  conclusion 
of  m.v  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  the 
Constitution  provides,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  .so  held,  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment may  not  impase  a  tax  on  inter- 
est from  State  and  municipal  obligations. 
Congress  specifically  adhered  to  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  in  drafting  the 
Life  Insurance  Company  Income  Tax  Act 
of  1959.  and  the  Treasury  should  noi. 
under  any  circumstances,  allow  its  lust 
for  additional  revenues  to  induce  it  to 
violate  the  Constitution  and  to  thwart 
the  express  will  of  Congress 

Exhibit   1 
Re-solutio.s    Adopted    by    the    1960    AnnI'al 

CoNrrnENCE  or  the    U  S    CoNrrarNor  or 

Mayors.  Chicago.  Mat  13,  H»60 

TAX    IMMUNFTT    OF    MUNICIPAL   BONDS 

Whereas  the  constitutional  immunity  of 
municipal  bonds  from  Federal  taxation  Is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  Integ- 
rity of  local  self-government; 

Whereas  this  Immunity  has  been  respected 
over  the  history  of  our  country; 

Whereas  there  hare  been  proposals  Intro- 
duced In  the  Congress  threatening  the 
principle  of  this  ImmuiUty. 

Whereas  other  proposals  Introducsd  in 
Congress  would  tend  to  determine  local  pol- 
icy by  penalizing  certain  local  activities  by 
taxing    bonds    Issued    for    certain    purposes; 

Whereas  others  at  the  Federal  level  have 
proposed  that  Income  from  municipal  bonds 
be  subject  to  Federal  taxation; 

Whereas  the  Life  Insurance  Income  Tex 
Act  of  1959  s[>eclflcaUy  directed  that  income 
from  State  and  local  bonds  not  be  taxed, 
and 

Whereas  the  US  Conference  of  Mayors 
has  for  almost  30  years  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  opposition  of  attempts  to  destroy 
local  self-government  by  the  Imposition  of 
Federal  tax  on  municipal  bonds:  Now.  there- 
lore,  be  It 

Retolved  by  the  US  Conference  o/ 
Mayorn.  That  the  conference  continue  to 
give  leadership  to  the  effort  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  local  self-government  by  opp>oe- 
ing  every  and  all  attempts  to  tax  municipal 
bonds  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury again  be  requested  to  Issue  regulations 
under  the  Life  Insurance  Income  Tax  Act 
of  1959  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that 
law  excluding  income  from  State  and  local 
bonds  from  taxation. 


1960 
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Re-solitiov  V  Fedexal  Taxation  or  Statb 
AND  MvNiciPAL  Bond  Interest 

Whereas  by  resolution  adopted  at  Its  53d 
annual  meeting  on  May  7.  1959,  the  National 
A8.v)clatlon  of  Attorneys  General  urged  the 
86th  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
the  Senate  instead  of  the  House  version  of 
then  pending  H  R  4345  Insofar  as  it  deslt 
With  the  tax  consequences  of  the  receipt  of 
State  and  municipal  bond  interest  because 
the  Senate  version  conformed  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  by  displacing 
tax  formulas  otherwise  appMcable  so  as  to 
a.<!8tire  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions the  same  full  freedom  from  taxa- 
tion of  the  Interest  paid  on  their  obligations 
to  life  Insurance  companies  as  applies  to 
such  Interest  paid  to  other  taxpayers;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates 
did  enact  such  Senate  version  on  the  sub- 
ject of  State  and  municipal  bond  Interest, 
but  the  US  Treasury  has  not  responded 
to  the  requests  of  .State  and  municipal  offi- 
cers to  assure  by  regulation  that  the  tax 
formulas  otherwise  applicable  would  In  fact 


be  displaced  to  avoid  increased  tax  linder  the 
act  solely  as  the  result  of  the  receipt  of  State 
and  municipal  bond  Interest;  and 

Whereas  the  Governors'  conference  at  Its 
52d  annual  meeting  on  June  29.  1960.  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  Federal  taxation  of  the  Interest 
on  State  and  municipal  bonds  would  offend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
would  Impose  a  destructive  burden  on  State 
and  local  ftnanclng;  and 

"Whereas  In  recognition  of  this  constitu- 
tional principle  and  In  a  desire  not  to  Im- 
pose such  burden,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  Life  Insurance  Company  In- 
come Tax  Act  of  1959  provided  as  a  statutory 
exception  to  the  taxing  formula  that  if  In 
any  case  the  application  of  the  formula 
would  restilt  In  taxation  on  the  Interest  of 
State  and  municipal  bonds  of  the  taxpayer, 
adjustment  should  be  made  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  avoid  that  result;  and 

"Whereas  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  has  conceded  that  the  formula. 
In  the  absence  of  the  exception,  would  In 
most  Instances  Increase  the  tax  burden  of 
taxpayers  under  such  act  holding  State  or 
municipal  bonds  solely  by  reason  of  the 
receipt  of  Interest  on  such  bonds;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal-State  relations  com- 
mittee of  the  Governors'  conference,  sitting 
as  part  of  the  Joint  Federal-State  action 
committee  with  Federal  ofllctals,  has  urged 
that  the  Treasury  Department  should  recog- 
nise that  Buch  an  admitted  effect  constitutes 
taxation  within  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
gressional exception  and  the  constitutional 
prohibition  and  should,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide that  In  any  case  where  such  Increased 
taxation  can  be  demoiutrated.  adjustment 
should  l)e  made  by  the  taxpayer  to  prevent 
such  Increased  burden;  and 

"Whereas  any  regulation  which  produces 
the  result  of  increasing  taxable  Income  solely 
by  reason  of  the  receipt  of  State  and  munici- 
pal bond  interest  would  precipitate  a  vex- 
atious litigation  which  would  unsettle  the 
market  for  State  and  municipal  bonds  and 
produce  an  unseemly  clash  between  the  sov- 
ereignties of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  matter  Is  now  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

•Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  urged  to  provide  by  regulation  under 
the  aforesaid  act  that  in  determining  life 
Insurance  company  taxable  income  there- 
under. Interest  on  State  and  municipal  bonds 
should  not  be  Included  In  computing  any 
Item  of  Income  or  deduction  If  the  Inclusion 
of  such  Interest  would  produce  a  higher  life 
Insurance  company  taxable  Income  than  If 
It  were  not  Included." 

Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  S4th  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Asgociatton  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral in  San  Franctaco.  JtUy  7.  1960.  That  this 
association  Joins  with  the  Governors'  con- 
ference for  the  reasons  set  forth  In  their  reso- 
lution In  urging  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
tiry  to  provide  by  regulation  under  the  afore- 
said act  that  In  determining  life  Insurance 
company  taxable  Income  thereunder.  Inter- 
est on  State  and  municipal  bonds  should 
not  be  Included  In  computing  any  Item  of 
Income  or  deduction  Lf  the  Inclusion  of  such 
intarast  would  produce  a  higher  life  insur- 
ance company  taxable  income  than  if  It  were 
not  Included. 


RKSOLtrnoN  Adopted  st  thx  GovxRNoas' 
C  NFFRFs  r  52d  Annual  Mkktino,  GLAcnta 
N\-noNM.  Park,  Mowt.,  Jtms  29.  1960 

FEOraAL     TAXATTOK     OF     STATI     AND     MUNICIPAL 
BOND    tNTKKBBT 

Whereas  Fedo^  taxation  of   the   Interest 
on  Strttp  and  municipal  bonds  would  offend 


the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
would  impose  a  destructive  burden  on  State 
and  local  financing;  and 

Whereas  In  reoognlUon  of  this  constitu- 
tional principle  and  In  a  desire  not  to  Im- 
pose such  burden,  the  Cong^'etM  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany Income  Tax  Act  of  1959.  provided  as  a 
statutory  exception  to  the  taxing  formula 
that.  U  in  any  case  the  application  of  the 
formula  would  result  in  taxation  on  the 
Interest  of  State  and  municipal  bonds  of  the 
taxpayer,  adjustment  should  be  made  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  avoid  that  result;  and 

Whereas  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  has  conceded  that  the  for- 
mula. In  the  absence  of  the  exception,  would 
In  most  Instances  Increase  the  tax  burden 
of  taxp.iyers  under  such  act  holding  State 
or  municipal  bonds  solely  by  reason  of  the 
receipt  of  Interest  on  siKh  bonds;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal-State  relations  com- 
mittee of  the  Governors'  conference,  sitting 
as  part  of  the  joint  Federal-State  action 
committee  with  Federal  officials,  has  urged 
that  the  Treasury  Department  should  recog- 
nize that  such  an  adm.ltted  eSect  constitutes 
taxation  within  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
gressional exception  and  the  constitutional 
prohibition,  and  that  the  department 
should,  by  regulation,  provide  that  In  any 
case  where  such  Increased  taxation  can  t>e 
demonstrated,  adjustment  should  be  made 
by  the  taxpayer  to  prevent  such  Increased 
burden,  and 

Whereas  any  regulation  which  produces 
the  result  of  Increasing  taxable  Income 
solely  by  reason  of  the  receipt  of  State  and 
municipal  bond  Interest  would  precipitate  a 
vexatious  litigation  which  would  unsettle  the 
market  for  State  and  municipal  bonds  and 
produce  an  unseemly  clash  between  the  sov- 
ereignties of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States;  and 

Whereas  the  matter  Is  now  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  urged  to  provide  by  regulation  under 
the  aforesaid  act  that  In  determining  life 
Insurance  company  taxable  Income  theretui- 
der,  interest  on  State  and  municipal  bonds 
should  not  be  Included  In  computing  any 
Item  of  Income  or  deduction  IX  the  Inclu- 
sion of  such  Interest  would  produce  a  higher 
life  Insurance  company  taxable  income  than 
Lf  It  were  not  Included 


POOD   PT.R    PEACE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  a 
column  by  Peter  Edson  in  the  August  9 
edition  of  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Edson  documents  what  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  been  saying — that  the 
Eisenhower-Nixon  administration — after 
years  of  f^ghtinR  my  food  for  peace  bill — 
have  finally  come  around  to  truth  and 
light.  They  have  been  converted,  even 
though  It  was  an  election-eve  conversion. 

Mr.  Edson  wrote  that  the  food  for 
peace  bill  "was  reported  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committ^^  in 
August  1959,  after  Eisenlu  \v  (  :  adminis- 
tration. State,  Agriculture,  and  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  offi- 
cials testified  they  did  not  wan:  a  long- 
term  propram.  Now.  the  administration 
has  come  around  to  it.  and  the  new  Re- 
publican platform  adopted  a:  Chicago  in 
July  also  endorses  it." 


Mr  PrpsidfT:'  I  h.^-k  vinaii:mous  con- 
sent that  Mr  hasc!'.  s  column  be  p:  :nted 
m  the  RfccOED. 

Tl:ieie  ueing  no  objecliun.  the  ailicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t!:e  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Pood  Plan  Developing 
(By  Peter  ESdson) 

A  gigantic  new  giveaway  plan  to  distribute 
America's  food  surpluses  throtigh  the  Unlf^d 
Nations  "to  help  feed  the  hungry  of  the 
world"  Is  being  developed  by  the  Elsenhower 
administration. 

President  Elsenhower  had  planned  to  pre- 
sent this  Idea  to  the  Big  Four  meeting  in 
Paris  last  May.  When  Russian  Chairman 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  blew  up  the  stunmit. 
however,  the  plan  was  set  back. 

The  next  heard  cf  It  was  In  a  U.S.  farm 
policy  speech  Vice  President  Richard  M, 
Nixon  made  at  a  Republican  rally  In  Minot, 
N  Dak.,  June  20. 

The  Nixon  speech  was  primarily  a  gen- 
eral preview  of  his  own  farm  fxiUcy  Ideas. 
That  got  the  most  news  attention. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  revealed,  however,  that  he. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  C.  Douglas  DlUon, 
UJ^.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and 
White  House  Pood  for  Peace  Coordinator  Don 
Paarlberg  had  devised  this  plan  for  helping 
to  feed  the  world's  hungry. 

The  Vice  President  did  not  present  It  as 
a  cure-all  for  the  farm  problem  or  the 
world's  problems.  He  described  It  as  a  co- 
operative effort  by  nations  with  food  sur- 
pluses to  share  them  with  have-not  nations, 
without  disturbing  commercial  markets. 

The  Idea  of  doing  this  through  the  United 
Nations  instead  of  through  the  Elg  Four  is 
the  new  wrinkle  Intended  to  salvage  the 
plan.  It  would,  in  brief,  involve  the  food 
surplus  countries  like  Canada.  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Argentine,  and  Prance — 
al.so  the  Benelux  and  Scandanavian  coun- 
tries which  have  some  dairy  products  Eur- 
pluses — to  jXKDl  their  supplies 

Soviet  Russia  would  even  be  entitled  to 
contribute,  if  it  has  the  surpluses  It  claims. 
But  the  great  bulk  would  come  from  the 
United  States.  And  distribution  would  be 
through  the  U.N  .  Instead  of  di.-ect 

One  cvuious  angle  on  thi.s  Esei-li^wer- 
Nixon  plan  Is  that  Congress  has  had  before 
It  for  more  than  a  year  a  Democratic  food  tot 
peace  plan  on  which  action  has  been  stalled. 
This  was  primarily  the  brainchild  of  Sen- 
ator Hi-BERT  H  HrMPHRrr  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota,  who  has  been  talking  about 
using  America's  food  surpluses  as  a  force  tor 
freedom  since  1957. 

In  a  St.  Paul  speech,  December  9.  1958, 
Senator  Humphrey  said.  My  goal  is  to  use 
food  for  peace  •  •  •  to  fulfill  the  Biblical 
mandate  to  feed  the  hijr.ery  :x:.c.  '■-  en'.  '  e 
sick."  A  month  latCT,  t:.e  jv.rurt  :  -  ki  It 
peace"'  appeared  In  President  Eisenhower's 
state  of  the  Union  message  to  Congress,  but 
it  was  not  followed  up. 

The  next  April.  Senator  HrMPHREr  incor- 
porated his  ideas  in  an  international  food 
for  peace  bill  Fourteen  Democratic  Sen- 
atcM-s  and  Senator  Frank  Carlson.  Republi- 
can of  Kansas,  joined  Senator  HrvrHP.rr  us 
cosponsors. 

The  bill  was  revised  and  reported  out  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Cc«nmittee  in 
August  1959,  after  Eisenhower  admlnlsUa- 
tlon.  State.  Agriculture,  and  Internationai 
Cooperation  Administration  officials  te6t;f.r<l 
they  did  not  want  a  long-term  prograir. 

Now  the  administration  has  come  arcund 
to  It  and  the  new  Republican  platf-rm 
adopted  at  Chicago  In  July  also  endorses  it. 
President  Elsenhower  made  brief  reierence 
to  it  in  ills  message  to  the  speciHi  session 
of    Congress    Just    opened. 
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ENDING  Or^   AR.\5S   RACE 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  the 
delegates  cf  more  than  600,000  members 
of  the  AuRustana  Evangehcal  Lutheran 
Church  in  their  101st  annual  convention 
approved  a  resolution  calling  for  every 
possible  efTort  through  the  United  Na- 
tions by  the  Un;:ed  States  toward  ending 
the  arm-  race  and  urged  the  establish- 
m-^nr  of  a  special  national  agency  on 
peace  and  disarmament  such  as  I  pro- 
posed last  January  and  which  is  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  1960  Democratic  Party 
platform. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  containing  the  resolution 
and  signed  by  Malvin  H.  Lundsen.  presi- 
dent of  the  church,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Minneapolis,  Minn..  August  8,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  Humphrey. 
Senate   Office  Building. 
Waxhington    D  C 

Dear  Mb.  Humphr£y  At  Its  101st  annual 
convention,  the  Augustana  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  with  a  membership  of 
better  than  605.000.  passed  the  following  re- 
solution: 

"Resolved.  That,  we  urge  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  put  forth  every  pos- 
sible effort  through  the  United  Nations  to- 
ward ending  the  arms  race,  and  to  continue 
to  work  toward  a  controlled  and  adequately 
safeguarded  mutual  disarmament.  To  this 
end  we  would  favor  legislation  looking  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  special  agency 
in  the  National  Government  on  peace  and 
disarmament." 

It  is  our  hope  and  prayer  that  in  your  posi- 
tion of  responsibility,  you  will  do  all  you  can 
to  implement  every  effort  for  disarmament 
and  p>eace. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Malvin  H.  Lundsen. 
President.  Augustana  Lutheran  Church. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  Augustana  Evangelical 
L  :rheran  Church  for  its  continued  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations,  and  its  re- 
quest for  a  long  overdue  agency  in  the 
5)epa:tment  of  State  to  concentrate  on 
proDo.'=al.s  for  a  just  and  enduring  peace. 


RECESS    UNTIL    3.  Jo    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

M:  r.LLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  concluded  my  presentation.  If 
there  are  no  further  questions,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9:30 
o  clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  <at  9 
o  clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
took  a  rece.ss.  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Saturday.  Au- 
gust 13.  1960.  at  9:30  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate.  August  12.  1960: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Edwin  M.  Martin,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State. 


SET^ATE 

Satirday,  August  13,  19()0 

i Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  August  11, 
1960) 

The  Senate  met  at  9:30  o'clock  am., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  'Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

Our  Father  God,  in  the  radiance  of 
yet  another  day  we  turn  to  the  altar  of 
Thy  grace,  seeking  a  strength  not  our 
own,  to  make  our  dreams  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  true  come  to  earth.  When  the 
shadows  of  rampant  evil  fall  up>on  the 
best  laid  plans  for  Thy  children's  wel- 
fare, give  us  to  remember  that  so  it 
seemed  to  those  who  in  the  yesterdays 
fought  the  good  fight  before  us. 

'When  in  the  tempestuous  present  we 
are  tempted  to  view  the  future  with  bleak 
despair  let  us  not  forget  that  the  pio- 
neers of  faith  of  every  century  had  to 
find  their  way,  as  we  must,  by  courage 
and  trust. 

Beset  by  bitterness  and  falsehood, 
purge  our  spirits  of  retaliation  or  of 
malice.  Even  in  the  whelming  flood  of 
hate  steady  us  with  the  calm  confidence 
that  beauty  endures,  that  goodness  is 
regnant  and  that  Thy  other  name  is 
Love.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, August  12.  196^^  "  -    dispen.sed  with. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
have  the  regular  morning  hour  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business,  the  in- 
troduction of  bills,  and  other  related 
matters,  and  that  statements  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  interpose  an  ob- 
jection to  any  request  made  by  my 
leader,  but  I  am  constrained  to  do  so 
in  this  particular  instance. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Objection  is 
heard. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  wa.s  transacted: 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  we;re  introduced,  read   the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  3842.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  property 


in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Paik.  Colo., 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

S  3843  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  US  District  Court  for  tbe  DUUlct  of 
Colorado  to  hear,  determine,  and  adjudicate 
the  claim  of  Mary  MarUnei;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas 

S.  3844    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Woody  W 
HacJcney.  of  Fort  Worth.  Tei  ;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   CHURCH 

S.  3845  A  bill  to  amend  section  334  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  apportionment 
of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  wheat; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Church  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938.  RE- 
LATING TO  APPORTIONMENT  OF 
NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 
FOR  WHEAT 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
lion  334  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  a.s  amended,  relating  to  the 
apportionment  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  correct 
an  injustice  which  resulted  from  a  mis- 
understanding, by  a  great  many  wheat- 
growers,  of  the  provisions  governing 
penalties  for  overplanting  of  wheat 
acreage  allotments  for  the  1958  crop 
year. 

I  am  informed  that  many  wheat  farm- 
ers understood,  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
planations of  the  program  made  avail- 
able them,  that  the  only  penalty  for 
overplanting  in  that  year  would  be  a 
cash  marketing  penalty.  Many  farmers 
in  my  State  did  in  fact  overplant.  in 
the  expectation  that  it  would  be  profit- 
able for  them  to  market  the  extra  wheat 
even  after  paying  the  cash  penalty. 
Thereafter,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
laws  and  regulations  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  made  it 
necessai-y  for  the  Department  to  invoke 
additional  penalties  which  have  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  wheat  acreage  history  and 
allotments  for  these  farmers. 

By  previous  legislative  action,  individ- 
ual farmers  have  been  "forgiven  "  this 
portion  of  the  penalty,  but  it  has  never- 
theless been  invoked  against  State  and 
county  allotments,  so  that  the  history 
and  allotment  penalties  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  all  farmers,  whether  or  not 
they  were  in  actual  compliance  for  the 
1958  crop  year,  in  those  States  and 
counties  where  overplanting  occurred. 

When  I  brought  this  problem  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture I  was  advised  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Marvin  McLain  that  no  admin- 
istrative remedy  is  available  but  that  the 
Department  recommends  remedial  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  in- 
corporates the  Department's  recommen- 
dations.   Its  net  effect  would  be  to  elim- 
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Inate  that  pwirt  of  the  penalty  for  over- 
planting  in  the  1958  crop  year  which  has 
resulted  In  a  \obs,  of  whrnt  h:.story  and 
allotments  to  tlie  .'-;', i;»>  ;.;..;  counties 
where  overplanting  occurred  As  I  have 
stated,  this  portion  of  the  penalty  has 
already  been  eliminated,  by  previous 
legislation,  insofar  as  it  applied  to  in- 
dividual farmers 

Since,  under  present  law.  farmers  who 
did  not  overplant  in  1958  are  suffering 
losses  of  wheat  history  and  allotments 
simply  because  other  farmers,  in  the 
same  county  or  State,  exceeded  their 
allotments  for  that  year.  I  think  the  bill 
is  just  and  equitable,  and  I  hope  It  can 
be  speedily  enacted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  "S.  3845 »  to  amend  section 
334  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  ap- 
fwrtionment  of  the  national  acreage  al- 
lotment for  wheat,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Church,  was  received,  read  t'Aice  by  its 
liile.  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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FAIF,     L.\BOP.     STANDAIJDS    AMEN'D- 

MPNI-^-    OF    I960 

The  VICE  FRESi:)FNT  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  .-'  :.ate  tlie  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  37.")8  to  iirat-nd  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  a.s  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  fmployces 
of  large  enter.jrises  enpagtd  in  retail 
trade  or  servicr  and  of  other  employers 
engaged  in  a 'tivities  affecting  com- 
merce, to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendm'^nt  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr   H"M  ^nd  ' 

Mr  GOLDW.^TFIl  M:  President,  is 
the  pending  business  the  bill  or  the 
amendment ' 

The  VICE  PP.Ef^IDENT  The  unfin- 
ished business  s  the  bill,  but  the  ques- 
tion before  the  J^enate  is  the  amendment. 


WISCONSIN  CniZK.N  NEED.^  MFJDI- 
CAL  CARE  BILL  I O  F.^CAIF  OLD 
PEOPLES  HOME 

Mr.  PROX\:iRE  .M:  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  to 
me  from  a  Wis:onsin  constituent  telling 
what  the  enactment  of  an  adequate 
health  insurance  bill  for  the  aged  can 
mean  to  an  elderly  Wisconsin  couple,  be 
printed  In  the  IIecord  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DtAa  KM:  When  1  was  18  years  of  age  I 
worked  on  a  farm  but  I  had  to  bring  the 
money  home  I  got  married  when  I  was  24. 
My  wife  and  I  worked  hard  to  earn  some 
money,  and  we  raised  six  children.  By  this 
time,  we  owned  an  80-acre  farm,  but  when 
the  depression  came,  we  couldn't  make  any 
money  And  worst  of  all,  I  got  heart  trouble, 
and  the  doctor  advised  me  to  sell  the  farm 
because  I  would  never  be  able  to  do  any 
hard  work. 

I  had  to  have  four  operations  which  used 
up  all  the  cash  we  had  gotten  from  the 
farm  I  cannot  work  at  all  now,  and  the 
only  money  I  get  is  from  some  insurance. 
Our  money  would  have  been  completely  gone 
If  It  hadnt  have  been  for  the  »147  social 
security 

If  I  live  ur.tll  November  I  will  be  80.  and 
my  wife  will  be  75.  Our  working  days  are 
over  We  may  have  to  go  to  the  old  people's 
home  where  they  charge  1120  a  month.  So 
please  get  the  medical  care  bill  through  be- 
cause we  need  it  badly. 

Mr.  ER'VEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CLARX.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Kr- 
CHEL  in  the  chair  .  W.iiiuul  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


'•MAN   BITES    DOG" 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  hojx- 
that  the  editor  of  the  Congressional 
Record  will  retain  his  well-known  sense 
of  humor  when  he  comes  to  putting  a 
heading  on  these  brief  rcmark.s.  and  wiii 
entitle  them  "Man  Bites  Lk^g 

My  reason  for  making  that  suL^e.^tion 
is  that  I  intend  to  .^^ay  .some  mildly  rude 
things  about  a  radio  cormr.eiiLator  v.ho->;e 
name  is  George  Hermnii  Recently,  he 
made  a  broadcast  over  CBS  under  tl.e 
title  "Congress  Offers  Les.^on  m  Ilioeic  ' 
which  appears  in  this  morning  s  Wash- 
ington Post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Herman's  column  may  be  printed  ;n  tl.e 
Record  at  this  point  m  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hecurb. 
as  follows: 

Congress  Offers  Lesson  in  Illckuc 
(By  George  Herman) 

(The  following  was  broadcast  on  August  10 
by   Mr.    Herman,   a   CBS   correspondent  i 

There  Is  a  certain  strange  and  dreamlike 
quality  to  many  of  the  goings-on  In  Wash- 
ington these  days.  Politics  has  gone  tlirough 
the  looking  glass  at  the  conventions  and  has 
come  out  Into  some  pretty  strange  territory 
which  even  Lewis  Carroll's  Red  Queen  might 
have  found  hard  to  explain.  Senators  John 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  out  of  long 
senatorial  habit,  address  all  tlieir  remarks  to 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate — and  draw 
snickers  from  the  gallery  time  alter  time  as 
they  habitually  address  Richard  M.  Nixon  as 
Mr    President. 

In  the  land  of  civil  rights,  Republican 
Leader  £>ikkscn  introduces  two  proposals  he 
himself  has  voted  against.  Joseph  Clark, 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  wearied  the  Democratic 


leadership  by  lengthily  battling  for  t::em 
then,  does  penance  now  by  denouncing  them 
as  politics  and  leading  the  successful  movis 
to  dump  then 

Senator  Bar{Y  Goldwat^r  touches  off  an- 
other beaut  all  by  himself,  standing  Just  out- 
side the  door  V:>  a  Labor  Subcommittee  room 
He  had  come  io  fight  a  bill  before  ihe  sub- 
committee, but  a  glance  Into  the  room 
showed  only  tt  ree  Democratic  Senators  pres- 
ent— one  shoi  t  of  a  quorum.  Goldw .^ttf 
stood  outside  i-nd  shouted  in  that  there  w,.~ 
no  quorum.  Chairman  Kennedy  shouted 
back  out  that  Ooldwater  would  have  to  take 
his  seat  to  sugf  est  the  absence  of  a  quorum — 
and  that  woulS  have  made  up  the  quorum, 
so  GoLDWATER   Stayed   outside 

If  you  are  s;ill  with  us  after  thai  one.  we 
propose  to  oC<t  some  relief.  Specifically,  to 
aid  In  finding  a  path  through  the  twisted 
thickets  of  congressional  oratory  likely  to 
spring  up  dur.ng  the  next  3  weeks,  we  offer 
some  slgnposti — a  glossary  of  all -too -famil- 
iar terms  and  expressions. 

For  example,  "Lefs  quit  playing  politics 
around  here  "  This  can  be  freely  translated 
as;  For  goodness  sake  lets  forget  about  your 
bill  and  take  up  mine. 

Here's  another  one:  "Introrfucing  this  leg- 
islation would  stall  aU  work  on  the  other 
Important  legislation  before  this  body  " 
That  means  your  proposal  is  higJ.;y  en-.n^r- 
rassing  to  my  party,  and  we  are  t  .:.e  ro 
shove  It  out  of  sight  as  quick;\   iw^  ;,..i ■-.&.:.(:. 

Another  favorite  Is:  "Pers  :.:i:  v  ]  ui  .;eve 
we  are  here  to  transact  ti.e  N.i:.  :  !^  bus:- 
r:fs.<:  far.d  not  to  Indulge  In  carrpe'.t::  r^:  - 
ties  '  This  is  a  favorite  phra.se  c'.  party 
leaders  and  c.^i;  be  roughly  translated  to 
mean  Come  c,  i.  fellas  we've  only  got  about 
3  weeks  to  woik  in  and  we've  gotta  give  the 
voter  6omethl:ig  to  show  we  are  seni  us 
statesmen — so  let's  hold  the  political  fire- 
works   t---    an    agreed-upon    minimum. 

N  t: :■>*..'. Evry  s!: .'u^d  omit  the  one  which 
p  ■>'•,  -n.o  ,-,c!::.:r.:straUon  had  7  years  and 
7  rr;.  ;.ths  t-'  ■>,-  .rk  f^r  this  legislation  and 
any  attempt  t.  Ftam;jede  it  through  in  the 
last  ,3  weelcs  ;  shrxldy  politic*"  This  of 
csiurse.  li-  clear  y  a  L>€mocrat's  t<>rminoloKy 
.^.i.d  trii!.t.iaiec  frrirr,  the  De.Tiooratese  It 
it.eui.fc  the  i;>em  <;ratlc  leacershtp  has  refused 
•  p;-..--E  tt.is  f_>-  years,  we  a.-e  not  going  tu 
pass  It  now.  and  throwing  ;t  up  in  our  faces 
Oi^t  makes  us  riad 

.\  parallel  exf  res.^ion  Is  this  '  If  the  Detr. - 
-^rfitic  Jeadersl  ip  would  only  eet  drvrr.  to 
business,  they  lould  pass  the  entire  leplsia- 
ti\e  pr>gram  l:i  les*  thar.  3  weekj;  and  we 
rould  pet  on  wi  h  the  ca.Tipai^rn  "  T'his  .^ne, 
tr.ins.aied  Jrori;  the  Piept.ibiican,  means  sim- 
ply We  lti..uw  -hey  are  not  going  t-o  ptvss  it. 
h  jt  maybe  we  i.in  pick  '^ip  a  couple  of  Vvtes 
With  this  oi;e. 

There  Is  mu  :h  serious  legislating  to  be 
done  in  the  ne>:t  3  weeks.  But  if  you  are  a 
collector  of  Washington  jabberwocky.  keep 
yoiu-  ears  open  and  you  can  pick  up  some 
rare  ones  in  the  next  20  days. 

M:  CL.\RK  N!r  President.  Mr  Her- 
man may  not  :iave  been  around  the  Sen- 
ate very  long,  but  his  cynicism  with  re- 
spect to  the  membership  of  the  Senate, 
Republican  and  Democratic  alike,  has  m 
my  judgment  rarely  been  equaled  I 
regret  to  state  that  it  is  evidence  of  a 
mounting  cynicism  in  the  press  with  re- 
sr>ect  to  everjone  in  public  life  It  was 
quite  clear  at  both  the  I^of  .Ancelec  and 
Chicago  conventions,  w  !.ere  \-arious  com- 
mentators, not  particularly  well  versed 
in  American  democratic  procedures  or 
form  of  goveinment.  would  shut  off  the 
proceedings,  which  presumably  the 
American  people  wanted  to  look  at  on 
their  television  screens,  in  order  to  make 
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invidious  and  cynical  comments  about 
the  performances  at  both  conventions  by 
various  public  servants. 

Certainly  I  usually  tend  to  believe  that 
he  who  is  without  sin  should  cast  the 
first  stone.  I  would  be  the  last  to  sug- 
gest that  any  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  including  myself,  do  not  quite 
frequently  think  in  terms  of  national 
politics 

After  all.  this  is  our  profession.  Poli- 
tics is  not  only  the  art  of  the  possible; 
it  is  essential  to  democratic  government. 

With  these  preliminary  comments.  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the 
cynical  remarks  in  Mr.  Herman's  col- 
umn, which  I  believe  do  a  disservice  to 
democracy  in  America. 

In  the  first  place,  he  suggests  that  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  and  Senator  Johnson  get 
snickers  from  the  occupants  of  the  gal- 
leries every  time  they  address  the  Vice 
Presidents  chair  as  "Mr.  President." 
With  respect  to  that  I  may  say  that  these 
snickers  have  not  been  audible  from  the 
floor,  and  that  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  for  the  snickers  to  have  arisen 
very  frequently  in  this  regard,  because 
the  Vice  President,  as  is  his  undoubted 
right,  has  very  rarely  been  in  the  chair 
since  we  came  back  to  Washington  earlier 
this  week. 

I  suggest  further  that  this  particular 
f omment  is  full  of  unwarranted  criticism 
of  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  John- 
son It  indicates  a  continuous  sitting  in 
the  chair  bv  the  Vice  President,  which 
IS  not  in  accord  with  the  fact.  I  have 
never  seen  any  reason  why  the  Vice 
President  should  be  expected  to  preside 
at  all  times.  I  hope  that  when  Senator 
Johnson  becomes  Vice  President,  while 
he  will  honor  us  with  his  presence  from 
time  to  time  and  always  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  advice,  he  will  be  out  in 
the  country  and  the  world  doing  the  job 
uhich  the  Vice  President  in  a  modern 
world  must  do 

So  I  suggest  that  that  particular  com- 
ment of  Mr  Herman  is  a  bit  out  of  order. 

Then  the  distinguished  commenta- 
tor— and  we  always  refer  to  everyone  as 
distinguished  in  this  body,  and  of  course 
all  Senators  are  distinguished  Sena- 
tor—  undertakes  to  attack  my  good 
ti>p.d.  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
■v^i.jm  I  .see  on  the  floor  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  minority  leader 
is  always  here  The  Senator  said  he 
sees  the  minority  leader  on  the  floor  at 
the  moment.    He  is  always  here. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  admit  that  I  see  the 
minority  leader  on  the  floor  very  fre- 
quently. He  is  not  always  here,  and 
neither  am  I.  I  must  also  admit  that 
.some  A  the  things  he  does  occasionally 
cause  some  consternation  among  some 
of  IS  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  more  often 
til  an  not. 

Mr  Herman  undertakes  to  criticize  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  I  be- 
cause tlie  Senator  from  Illinois  intro- 
duced two  proposals  against  which  he 
himself  had  voted.  May  I  ask.  Why 
should  he  not?  Is  not  consistency  a 
rather  minor  virtue?  Was  not  the  situa- 
tion changed?  Is  it  not  wise  for  the  mi- 
nority leader  to  support  measures,  not 
necessarily  entirely  for  political  reasons, 
which  he  saw  fit  to  oppose  earlier  this 
year?     I   see  no   reason   for  criticizing 


or  taking  a  cynical  approach  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  be- 
cause he  sees  fit  now  to  take  a  position 
different  from  that  which  he  took  in 
April. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator   from   Pennsylvania   yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  just  a  minute.  Now 
I  come  to  what  is  probably  the  nub  of 
the  matt?r.  and  why  I  am  on  my  feet 
criticizing  Mr.  Herman.  It  is  because 
Mr.  Herman  has  undertaken  to  criticize 
me.  Of  course,  all  Senators  have  very 
thin  skins.  We  cannot  take  criticism. 
When  someone  throws  a  barb  at  us,  we 
naturally  rise  in  righteous  anger.  That 
is  why  I  am  on  my  feet  today. 

Now  I  .am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  remind  my 
very  dii^tinguished  friend  from  the  City 
of  Broth«>rly  Love  that  he  should  go 
back  and  read  the  wisdom  of  the  Sage 
of  Concord. 

Mr.  CLARK  Which  one?  There  are 
so  many  of  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Did  he  not  say  that 
a  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin 
of  small  mmds? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  he  did  It  is 
also  a  minor  virtue,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  always  glad 
to  share  both  in  the  major  and  minor 
virtues. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  fur- 
ther yield  ' 

Mr.  CLARK     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  make  this  observation:  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  we  have  not  been 
a  little  juvenile  at  times  in  our  ap- 
proach to  who  is  here  and  who  is  not. 
I  learned  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
that  the  way.  finally,  to  get  out  of  one's 
office  or  to  get  away  from  the  Capitol, 
if  one  is  to  go,  is  to  put  on  one's  hat 
and  say  goodbye  to  his  office  stafT  and 
say.  "You  will  see  me  when  you  see 
me."  There  are  some  things  which 
have  to  be  done  with  fixed  firmness. 

When  we  place  so  much  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  a  person  ought  to  be  in 
his  chair,  warming  it  every  day  and 
every  hour,  it  simply  does  not  conform 
to  realitie.i. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  in  accord  with  me  in 
that  regard.  Of  course,  this  applies 
equally  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy I. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  point  that  sometimes  undue 
and  unrealistic  emphasis  can  be  placed 
upon  ones  presence  for  a  vote  or  his 
response  to  a  quorum  call.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Senators  are  con- 
fronted every  day  with  a  vast  variety 
of  chores  and  re.sponsibilities.  many  of 
which  require  conferences  with  people 
in  the  agencies  and  departments  down- 
town, such  as  Army  Engineers,  the 
Pentagon,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  and 
many  others.  In  view  of  the  unpre- 
dictability of  the  Senate  at  times  they 
may  be  engaged  in  just  such  a  confer- 
ence in  the  interest  of  their  constitu- 
ents just  when  the  bells  ring,  rather  un- 
timely, and  make  it  impossible  for  them 


to  return  in  time  for  a  vote.  I  must  say 
that  a  great  record  on  all  calls  of  the 
roll  and  quorum  calls  is  indeed  a  hall- 
mark of  diligence  and  devotion  to  duty 
by  any  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
such  a  record  he  can  point  with  pride. 

That  is  equally  true  in  a  political  cam- 
paign. It  is  a  part  of  the  American  sys- 
tem. The  people  want  to  see  their  can- 
didates. So  I  do  not  draw  the  line  too 
fine.  I  trust  that  at  some  point  we  will 
exercise  a  rational  approach. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  first  asked  me  to  yield.     After 

1  have  yielded  to  him.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President.  I  may  .say  that  I  had 
hoped  to  complete  my  brief  remarks  in 

2  or  3  minutes,  .so  that  we  could  get  back 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  I  hope 
Senators  will  indulge  me.  after  I  yield 
briefly,  so  that  I  may  take  my  seat  after 
I  complete  my  remarks.  Then  we  can 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  i>endinR 
business 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
urianimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  may  have  adequate 
time  in  which  to  respond. 

Mr  CLARK  The  Senate  is  not  oper- 
ating on  limited  time.  I  simply  want  to 
get  ahead  with  the  minimum  wage  bill 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  be  permitted  to  yield 
to  me  for  an  observation,  without  his 
losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr  CLARK  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN  North  Carolina  contains 
within  its  borders  many  wise  people 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  sure  of  that,  and 
they  include  the  distinguished  Senator 
who  is  on  his  feet 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  appreciate  that  re- 
mark However.  I  was  about  to  remove 
my.self  from  that  category. 

One  of  the  wisest  men  we  have  ever 
had  in  North  Carolina  was  Francis  Gar- 
rou.  who  lived  in  the  town  of  Valdese,  In 
my  county. 

On  one  occasion,  the  i>eople  of  Valdese 
were  preparing  to  hold  a  municipal  elec- 
tion. They  saw  fit  to  put  the  name  of 
Francis  Garrou  on  the  ballot  as  a  candi- 
date for  mayor,  without  his  consent. 

One  day  a  cotton  broker  was  in  Mr. 
Garrou's  mill,  before  the  scheduled  mu- 
nicipal election,  trying  to  sell  his  cot- 
ton. Mr.  Garrou  was  very  indignant 
about  his  name  having  been  printed 
upon  the  ballot  as  a  candidate  for  mayor 
In  the  municipal  election  without  his 
consent,  and  he  said  to  the  cotton  broker 
that  if  he  were  elected  to  the  office,  he 
would  not  qualify. 

The  election  was  held,  and  after  some 
weeks  the  broker  returned  to  Valdese  on 
another  visit  to  sell  some  cotton  to  Mr, 
Garrou.  He  remembered  the  conversa- 
tion he  had  had  with  Mr.  Garrou  the  last 
time  he  was  In  Valdese.  so  he  asked  Mr. 
Garrou  how  the  municipal  election  came " 
out. 
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Francis  Garrou  said,  "You  know,  the 
fools  went  aheiid  and  elected  me  mayor." 

The  cotton  broker  then  said.  Mr. 
Garrou.  did  you  qualify?" 

Francis  Garc  u  said.  "I  have  been  sworn 
in  and  cussed  cut.  If  that  does  not  qual- 
ify a  man  for  ijubllc  crfflce  in  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  know  what  does." 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  quite  correct.  Let  me  make 
an  observation  about  how  that  would  be 
said  north  of  the  Mason-Dlxon  line: 
■  You  are  goin?  to  have  to  dish  it  out; 
therefore,  learn  to  take  it  " 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  that  I  read  the 
column  this  morning.  I  regret  that  I 
do  not  share  the  view  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  changed  his  mind 
on  the  question  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  complimentary  remark 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  complimentlpg  the 
Senators'  stca  if astness  to  civil  rights 
rather  than  his  intelligence,  although 
his  intelligence  is  very  great  under  all 
other  circumstances. 

I  do  not  b<  lieve  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  s  a  proper  subject  for 
criticism  on  any  ground  of  insincerity. 
The  Senator  f.-om  Pennsylvania  and  I 
have  agreed  or  many  propositions.  On 
other  propositions,  such  as  civil  rights, 
we  have  disagreed.  However.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  M  >mber  of  the  Senate  who. 
In  my  judgment,  has  undertaken  to  dis- 
charge the  hU^h  re<-porLsibililies  which 
devolve  upon  him  u-  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  Hitli  more  sincerity  than 
has  the  Senatoi  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  CLARK  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  kind  and 
generous  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania what  the  title  of  that  column 
was.  I  read  i:  in  the  mornirvg  news- 
pat>er. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  entitled  "Congress 
Offers  Lesson  in  lUoRic."  It  is  a  reprint 
of  a  broadcast  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System 

Mr  GOLDWATER  By  whom  was  it 
written'' 

Mr.  CLARK      Bv  George  Herman. 

Mr.  GO::n^'>:KR.  l  wonder  what 
his  background  is. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  was  rather  raising 
that  question.  Perhaps  Mr.  Herman 
will  tell  us  on  CBS  fairly  soon. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  read  the  col- 
umn this  morning  I  am  very  frank 
to  say  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  any 
sense  out  of  it.  as  it  related  to  the  title. 

Mr.  CLARK  That  has  been  my  diffi- 
culty, too. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  think  it  might 
have  been  a  proper  approach  to  say  that 
there  is  some  illogic  in  almost  any  ses- 
sion of  a  legislative  t)c>dy,  not  excluding 
this  one;  but  1  do  not  see  any  particular 
reason  for  discussing  the  illogic  he  was 
trying  to  show 

I  was  highly  complimented  to  observe 
that  the  writer  of  the  article  mentioned 
my  name,  but  he  described  me  as  yelling 
at  Senator  Kennedy.  Actually.  I  was 
discussing  a  question  with  him  in  a 
rather  norma  voice  through  a  doorw  ay. 


Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  may  recall 
that  we  had  another  one  of  those  door- 
way problems  in  the  comimittee  a  httle 
earlier.  I  happened  to  be  there.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  public  record 
show  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
always  speaks  in  a  calm,  well  modulated 
voice,  without  undue  emotion.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware,  I  have  never  heard  him 
shout  yet. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  bears  out  my  recollection  of 
both  of  those  occasions.  Although  I  do 
not  mind  having  a  columnist  write  criti- 
cal things  about  me — I  always  say  I  am 
content  so  long  as  they  sp>ell  my  name 
correctly — yet.  the  other  day.  my  wife 
telephoned  me  and  said,  "It  is  beneath 
your  dignity  ever  to  yell  at  Senator 
Kennedy." 

I  said.  "You  know  me  better  than  that. 
I  would  not  yell  at  Jack;  that  would  be 
the  last  thing  I  would  do.  " 

She  said  she  knew  that,  but  that  sev- 
eral of  her  friends  had  commented  on 
the  newspaper  report  that  I  had  been 
yelling  at  him.  and  that  It  seems  to  be 
the  accepted  code. 

So  I  am  glad  my  colleague  has  placed 
the  article  in  the  Rigor  d.  in  case  some 
of  our  colleagues  missed  the  item  in  the 
morning  newspaper. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  I  think  it  will  be 
well  to  have  the  article  appear  In  the 
Record,  so  all  Senators  can  see  how  some 
persons  report  congressional  procedure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  and  other  Senators 
addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
KucHEL  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  yield  and  if  so. 
to  whom? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  perhaps  I  should 
be  astonished  that  anyone  would  have 
the  audacity  to  write  that  a  Senator  can 
be  guilty  of  illogic. 

Mr.  CLARK.     What  are  we  here  for? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suppose  this  high 
office  makes  it  mandatory  that  ordinary 
human  beings  should  constantly  be  log- 
ical. But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
at  times  my  associates,  and  frequently 
I,  myself,  become  prey  to  the  human 
weakness  of  being  illogical. 

But  I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  think  wr 
would  be  ascribing  to  ourselves  an  infal- 
libility and  dignity  that  rightfully  do  not 
belong  to  us  if  we  were  to  assert  that 
we  always  were  logical. 

I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  illogic; 
probably  I  have  been  guilty  of  some.  So 
I  am  not  inclined  to  take  the  great  ex- 
ception to  what  Mr.  Herman  has  written 
or  to  what  some  Senators  on  this  floor 
say.    Perhaps  there  Is  some  truth  to  It. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
But.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  after  I 
have  yielded  this  time,  my  colleagues 
will  permit  me  to  conclude  what  I  had 
hoped  would  be  brief  remarks. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President.  I  simply 
wish  to  say  a  fe^  words  about  Mr  George 
Herman.  Since  what  I  have  to  .say  is 
friendly,   perhaps   the   most   unfriendly 


thing  I  could  say  is  that  when  1  pot  up 
t.hls  morning  and  took  my  own  break- 
fast. I  did  not  have  time  to  read  his  col- 
umn. But  regardless  of  what  he  said. 
I  rise  in  his  defense — without  havmp  any 
idea  of  what  he  said  or  what  he  wrote — 
because  I  am  godfather  to  one  of  his 
children;  he  is  named  after  me  This,  in 
my  judgment,  makes  Mr  Herman  a  man 
of  most  excellent  judgment       Laughter.! 

Therefore.  If  all  that  Mr  Herman  has 
said  is  that  we  are  illogical.  I  would  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  there  is  a  say- 
ing on  this  floor  by  which  we  paraphra.se 
Emerson's  statement  that  '  conj-i.stency  i^ 
a  jewel";  here  in  this  Chamber  I  am 
afraid,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
pointed  out.  at  times  consistency  is  no 
more  than  a  semiprecious  stone 

Therefore.  I  hoi>e  Mr  Herman  will  go 
easy  on  us.  But  no  matter  what  he  says 
or  writes,  I  think  he  Is  a  very  fine  person. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  rlngine  defense  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
once  more  to  me? 

Mr  CLARK.  I  yield  briefly  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Someone  has  said  this 
world  is  consistent  in  only  one  thing, 
and  that  is  its  inconsistency.  Perhaps 
that  commen:  frequently  applies  to  our 
procedure  hei-e;  we  are  consistent  only 
in  our  inconsstenoy 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Or  Mr  President,  if  my 
colleague  will  yield,  to  permit  me  to 
make  a  conclusion  insofar  as  my  remarks 
are  concerned,  let  me  say  that  nothing  is 
constant  except  constant  chanpe. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE      Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  the  part 
of  the  article  which  wounds  me  so  deeply 
obviously  has  reference  to  me.  and  reads 
as  follows: 

Joseph  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
wearied  the  Democratic  leadership  by  length- 
ily battling  for  them  then — 

For  civil  rights,  last  spring — 

does  penance  now  by  denouncing  them  as 
jjolltlcs  and  leading  the  successful  move  to 
dump  them. 

Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time  I  have 
had  my  differences  with  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  semor  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Johnson];  but  both  he  and 
I  bruise  easily  and  heal  easily.  We  are 
the  best  of  friends,  and  I  am  sure  we 
shall  continue  to  be  so  for  many  long 
years. 

The  thing  that  really  upsets  me  is,  not 
that  it  may  be  said  that  I  have  annoyed 
him  from  time  to  time,  but  that  it  is 
said  that  I  have  wearied  him;  and  it  is  to 
that  part  of  Mr.  Herman's  article  that  I 
take  the  greatest  exception. 

I  am  sure  that  when  my  friend  has  con- 
cluded his  colloquy,  he  will  rise  to  my 
defense,  to  say  that  although  there  are 
many  things  that  I  have  done  to  him. 
that  he  does  not  like,  at  least  I  have  not 
wearied  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  about  to  yield  the 
floor. 

I  think  there  is  only  one  sensible  state- 
ment in  Mr.  Hennan's  article.  It  reads 
as  follows : 

There  is  much  serious  legislating  to  b« 
done  in  the  next  3  weeks. 
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There  certaiiily  is.     Ltt  us  go  ahead 
wi!;h  It. 

N!r   P;'^-':d'":U    T  yield  the  floor. 


V 


EXPLORATION   AND  C<  -MMUNICA- 

TION   IN   SPACE 

NTr  JAVITS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  AIKEN     Mr  Prp<;ident 

Mr  JAVIT.-  Mr  President,  I  yield 
to  '-he  Senator  frcm  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  and  .i.sk  ur.aii.mous  consent  that 
I  may  do  .so.  and  may  also  yield  to  other 
Senators,  to  peiinit  them  to  make  brief 
statements,  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  as  human 
beings  we  are  prone  to  think  very  highly 
of  ourselves,  most  of  the  time;  and  par- 
ticularly along  about  this  time  of  the 
year,  every  4  years,  when  we  can  pay  our 
respects  or  our  lack  of  respects  to  the 
opposite  party  or  to  the  candidates  of 
the  opposite  party,  we  are  likely  to  feel 
even  more  self-.mportant  than  usual. 

However  Mr  Pre.sident.  certain  events 
of  yesterday  would  seem  to  relegate  all 
of  us — parties  and  candidates,  and  even 
race.s — to  the  realm  of  the  relatively  un- 
important. As  the  Senator  from  lUmois 
ha^s  su«!?ested.  we  may  be  becoming  more 
juvenile,  as  individual.s,  although  be- 
cause of  what  happened  yesterday  to  us, 
a  branch  of  thp  animal  kingdom  known 
a--;  manKind  wt-  are  now  greater  than  we 
have  ever  before  Ot;■^ .".. 

Since  hi.story  betian.  Mr  President, 
:he  human  race  :ia.^  o*  en  fascinated  by 
what  may  lie  in  tne  space  beyond  the 
earth — way  over  yonder,  beyond  the 
.skie.^  That  thei'^  i.<  .N<.mcthin-!;  there, 
there  has  never  been  a  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  anyone  on  earth,  regardless  of  his  re- 
hi;:on  or  creed.  But  never  before  and 
even  now  we  do  not  know  what  may  be 
out  there. 

More  recently,  we  have  been  chal- 
lenged to  learn  what  is  out  there  and 
how  we  can  get  out  there. 
'  Unfortunately,  we  have  had  to  be 
largely  inspired  by  fear  and  suspicion, 
by  the  possibility  of  war  and  the  threats 
of  war,  to  make  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Certainly  we  want  to  go  out  into  space. 
We  want  to  find  out  what  is  in  space. 
But  there  have  been  obstacles  in  the 
way. 

First,  we  had  to  find  out  how  to  get 
out  there.  Then  we  have  to  learn  how 
to  navigate,  once  we  got  out  there,  and 
how  to  communicate  in  space,  not  only 
between  our.selves.  but  possibly  between 
th.e  "arth  and  other  planets. 

F.naily.  and  what  I  think  is  most  im- 
pe,-.  tant  to  everyone  concerned  with  this 
great  venture,  we  have  had  to  learn  how 
to  return  safely  to  the  earth. 

Mr  President,  the  events  of  yesterday 
scored  major  breakthroughs  in  seeking 
solutions  to  all  the.se  problems  in  con- 
nection with  getting  out  into  space  and 
conducting  explorations  in  space. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  yester- 
day's events  was  the  flight  of  the  X-15 
to  131.000  feet  above  the  earth,  up  into 
the  space  where,  according  to  the  pilot. 
Ma;     Rob<=rt    White,    there    were    three 


different  shades  of  blue — the  earth,  the 
sky.  and  the  deep  areas  beyond. 

Mr  President  this  is  the  highest  alti- 
tude that  man  has  ever  been  above  earth. 
Yet.  according  to  the  report  of  Major 
White,  it  will  be  possible  to  fly  this  ship 
50  to  100  miles  higher  than  he  went 
yesterday,  and  at  a  speed  of  4.000  miles 
an  hour. 

It  is  also  reported  he  said  that  if  there 
was  some  way  to  get  that  ship  propelled 
to  a  still  greater  altitude.  It  would  be 
possible  to  navigate  it  in  those  space 
areas. 

I  certainly  think  this  was  one  of  the 
most  impKjrtant  breakthroughs  we  will 
have  to  make  in  order  to  navigate  in 
space  under  human  guidance 

Then  there  was  a  major  breakthrough 
in  regard  to  communications.  A  balloon 
satellite  was  shot  to  a  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles  above  the  earth  and  in- 
flated, and  recognizable  voices  came  back 
to  earth  from  that  balloon.  I  heard  the 
recording  of  the  Presidents  voice.  I 
understand  the  majority  leader  also  sent 
to  the  balloon  a  me.ssaee  which  has  re- 
turned or  will  return  to  this  ^arth  of  ours. 

This  event  is  simply  a  prelude  to  inter- 
communication between  men  in  space, 
and  possibly  between  planets,  and  over 
distances  which  will  make  this  prelim- 
inary thousand -mile  distance  seem  like 
no  distance  whatsoever. 

Then  there  was  a  third  event  yester- 
day, a  very  gratifying  and  at  the  same 
time  startling  event — at  lea.st  it  would 
have  been  startling  2  years  ago — which 
was  referred  to  by  the  good  Senator  from 
Hawaii  yesterday,  namely,  the  recovery 
of  the  capsule  from  the  Discoverer  .satel- 
lite. The  capsule,  discharged  from  the 
satellite  into  space,  came  down  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance from  Hawaii — 200  miles,  as  I  un- 
derstand— and,  according  to  the  morning 
papers,  the  capsule  is  still  talking.  It 
talked  aP  the  way  down  from  outer  space, 
and  was  talking  when  it  was  rescued 
from  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  Ac- 
cording to  the  morning  papers,  it  is 
still  talking  on  its  way  to  Washington. 
It  is  probably  talking  as  intelligently  as 
some  of  the  discussion  which  we  occa- 
sionally hear  on  the  Senate  floor.  Cer- 
tainly, the  language  it  speaks  will  have  a 
more  far-reaching  effect,  because  these 
events  of  yesterday  show  we  can  go  into 
outer  space,  we  can  navigate  in  outer 
space,  we  can  communicate  with  each 
other  from  outer  space,  and  we  can  re- 
turn to  earth  safely,  or  we  will  be  able  to 
when  we  learn  how  to  iron  out  a  few 
details. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Just  to  comment 
on  the  first  breakthrough  the  Senator 
was  talking  about,  it  to  me  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  developments  we  have  had 
in  astronautics  or  aeronautics.  The 
X-15  was  born  out  of  the  boost  glide 
which  was  developed  in  Germany.  There 
is  no  question  this  craft  will  fly  mach  7, 
which  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 


4.700  miles  an  hour.  Neither  is  there 
any  question  that  this  aircraft,  with 
proper  boost,  can  reach  as  far  out  as 
Major  White  said,  a  hundred  miles. 
Having  reached  that  altitude  and  that 
sc>eed.  it  will  p>ermit  the  aircraft  to  circle 
the  globe  at  least  twice  and  come  in  for 
a  controlled  landing.  In  fact,  some  of 
us  have  projected  such  a  flight,  and  have 
found  that  the  aircraft  would  have  to 
start  its  landing  pattern  over  the  Philip- 
pines in  order  to  land  in  New  Mexico 

I  have  talked  to  the  engineers  who  de- 
veloped this  craft.  I  have  been  in  the 
craft  Itself.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  great- 
est prospects  we  have.  I  think  the  break- 
through we  are  talking  about  is  very,  very 
imminent.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
look  for  it  4  or  5  years  from  now  When 
they  go  131.000  feet,  there  is  no  question 
they  can  go  higher;  and  when  they  put 
in  some  rockets,  this  X-15  will  be  doing 
what  the  Senator  Ihir,  morning  has  been 
saying  will  be  possible. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  this  discussion.  I  agree 
thoroughly  that  it  is  a  matter  of  not 
very  much  time  before  far  greater 
achievements  are  made.  To  bear  that 
out.  I  point  out  that  there  were  other 
developments  yesterday  which  went 
practically  unnoticed  and  were  relegated 
to  the  inner  pages  of  new.spapers,  under 
small  headlines 

First,  an  Atlas  missile  was  flred  5.000 
miles  to  its  target.  A  Polaris  missile 
was  flred  1,100  miles  to  its  target.  Even 
1  year  ago  that  would  have  been  im- 
portant news  and  would  have  made  the 
front  pages  of  newspapers.  That  news 
made  page  7  of  the  New  York  Times  to- 
day. It  probably  made  the  Inner  pages 
of  the  larger  newspapers  of  the  country. 

It  shows  the  speed  with  which  we  are 
traveling  toward  the  conquest  of  outer 
space.  It  makes  me,  at  least,  realize 
how  small  and  humble  we  all  are.  in  the 
light  of  these  great  developments. 
Events  that  were  thought  miraculous 
yesterday  are  considered  routine  today. 

All  Amerlcaris,  I  know,  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  our 
scientists  and  our  fliers  and  the  others 
who  contributed  to  these  great  events  of 
only  yesterday. 

I  believe.  Mr  President,  this  Is  a  time 
when  mankind,  a.s  a  race  rather  than  as 
individuals,  should  feel  proud  and  elated, 
but  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same  rea- 
soning, it  is  a  time  for  great  humility. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent  

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  majority  leader, 
of  course 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  was  not 
aware  the  Senator  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
may  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  statement, 
without  his  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  may  inform  the  ma- 
jority leader  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask 
unanimous  consent.     I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, flrst.  I  want  to  congratulate  and 
commend  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AiKENl  for  the  very  flne  statement 
he  has  made.     It  is  characteristic  of  him 
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always  to  put  the  national  interest  first. 
I  have  listened  with  pride  to  the  obser- 
vations he  ha;,  made  this  morning. 

As  he  has  told  the  Senate  and  the 
country,  in  the  past  24  hours  Ajnerlca 
has  achieved  two  notable  successes  in 
the  space  field.  For  the  first  time,  a 
manmade  object  hajs  been  recaptured  in- 
tact after  being  placed  in  orbit  around 
the  earth.  Also,  for  the  first  time,  we 
have  placed  in  orbit  a  passive  communl- 
•^ations  satellite  and  have  successfully 
transmitted  voice  signals  from  the  east 
coast  to  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
State.s  by  bouncing  them  off  the  satellite. 

These  successes  are  especially  gratify- 
ing since  thej  come  after  previous  fail- 
ures and  disappointments.  Twelve  times 
previously,  the  Air  Force  has  attempted 
to  recover  a  capsule  from  the  Discoverer 
satellite,  only  to  fail.  The  1 3th  attempt 
was  successful  and  represents  an  historic 
milestone  in  achieving  manned  space 
fiight 

The  successful  launching  of  the 
Project  Echo  communications  satellite 
Is  an  Important  technological  achieve- 
ment Equally  important,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  scientist*  throughout  the 
world  have  been  kept  advised  of  our  plans 
for  this  launching,  so  that  they  could  co- 
operate in  experiments  using  the  satel- 
lite. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  and 
freedom  loving  people  all  over  the  earth 
should  be  proud  of  this  great  space  ex- 
periment. There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  day  will  come — and  m  the  not 
too  distant  future — when  one  man  or  one 
program  can  be  seen  and  heard  simul- 
taneously in  every  living  room  in  the 
world. 

These  successful  experiments  show 
what  American  iiigeunity  can  accom- 
plish, if  it  is  given  the  proper  support. 
While  we  have  a  right  to  be  gratified  at 
these  successes,  there  is  still  no  room  for 
complacency.  The  fact  that  these  suc- 
cesses have  been  accomph.'ihed  only  aft«r 
numerous  failuies  underscores  the  need 
for  continuing  our  efforts  to  forge  ahead 
in  the  vital  field  of  space. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am 
extremely  happy  to  observe  that  since 
its  creation,  and  since  the  creation  of  its 
predecessor,  the  special  committee,  we 
have  all  closed  ranks  and  united,  regard- 
less of  party  affiliation,  to  see  that  we 
had  an  adequate  program  in  this  field. 
I  do  not  recall  that  there  ever  has  been 
a  divided  vote  in  that  committee  in  con- 
nection either  with  an  authorization  or 
an  appropriation  matter. 

Mr.  KEATING  and  Mr  FONG  ad- 
dressed the  Chair 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  I  should  like 
to  add  a  footnote" 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  I  know  of  no  case  in  the  Senate  or 
in  the  House  committee,  during  the  time 
in  which  I  was  a  member,  when  there 
has  been  any  division  on  our  space  pro- 
grams and  efforts  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  serve  on  the  first  space  committee 
which  was  set  up  in  the  House,  the  spe- 


cial committee  on  space  exploration. 
At  that  time  the  majority  leader  wa^  the 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  in  the 
Senate.  Together  the  two  committees 
worked  out  our  original  space  legislation 
The  majority  leader  performed  a  great 
service  in  that  connection,  as  did  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
House.  Unanimity,  and  a  fine  spirit 
prevailed  throughout  our  deliberations. 

The  great  events  of  the  last  week  bring 
my  recollection  back  to  some  of  the 
things  which  were  said  by  the  scientists 
in  our  first  hearings  on  space  explora- 
tion. It  seemed  little  short  of  fantastic 
to  listen — and,  Mr.  President,  this  was 
only  in  1958 — to  the  tales  of  what  was  to 
come  I  remember  well  that  a  distin- 
guished scientist,  on  the  stand,  told  us 
about  space  capsules  which  would  be 
shot  into  space  and  which  would  acceler- 
ate the  delivery  of  mail  from  this  coun- 
try all  over  the  world.  He  said  that  we 
could  have  a  letter  posted  in  the  United 
States,  and  30  or  40  minutes  later  have  it 
in  a  post  office  in  Britain  or  in  Germany 
or  in  some  other  country. 

In  a  semifacetious  spirit  I  said  to  the 
witness.  When  will  it  become  possible 
for  me.  intsead  of  taking  a  plane,  if  I 
wish  to  go  to  Europe,  to  go  down  to  the 
National  Airport,  step  onto  a  launching 
pad.  get  in  one  of  these  capsules,  and  be 
shot  to  Europe?"  With  a  perfectly 
straight  face  he  said,  "Well,  Congress- 
man, that  may  take  as  long  as  12  to  14 
years." 

So  we  can  expect,  by  1970.  if  this  pre- 
diction comes  true,  that  if  any  of  us  has 
business  around  the  world  we  can  simply 
step  into  a  capsule  and  be  shot  there  in 
half  an  hour.  I  do  not  know  how  invit- 
ing a  prospect  this  is  to  the  Members  of 
this  body,  but  as  we  look  around  and  see 
what  has  happened  in  our  own  space 
exploration  work  during  the  last  few- 
days  we  realize  that  what  was  fantasy 
of  yesterday  is  fast  becoming  a  reality 
today. 

This  has  certainly  been  a  vei-y  signifi- 
cant week  for  America's  space  program 
Of  course,  the  fiight  of  the  X-15  is  not 
exactly  in  the  space  realm,  but  it  was 
nonetheless  a  very  great  achievement. 
When  one  files  25  miles  high,  many  peo- 
ple would  say  that  he  was  in  space  As 
we  learned  in  our  hearings,  scientists 
consider  space  to  begin  a  good  deal  be- 
yond that,  although  there  is  a  great  con- 
troversy among  them  as  to  at  exactly 
what  point  space  starts,  and  the  earth's 
atmosphere  ends. 

Yesterday  for  the  first  time  we  re- 
trieved an  object  from  space  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Pacific  off  our  50th  State,  as 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Hawaii 
has  pointed  out. 

Today  it  has  been  announced  that  the 
United  States  has  sent  a  communications 
balloon  satellite  into  space,  which  is 
larger  than  any  other  manmade  object 
ever  sent  into  orbit.  It  is  t>ouncing  back 
the  voice  of  President  Eisenhower.  It  is 
soon  to  bounce  back — although  I  under- 
stand this  has  not  yet  been  done — the 
voice  of  our  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er. While  we  all  enjoy  hearing  him  in 
this  Chamber,  we  look  forward  with  even 
greater  interest  to  hearing  his  voice  from 
the  heavens. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  if  my  colleague  will  f>ermit 
It. 

Mr.  JAVn'S  M:  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wonder  whet  her  this  is  the  first  time  that 
the  majority  leader  has  been  in  orbit. 

Mr.  KEAITNG.  Oh.  no.  I  find  that 
the  majority  leader  is  very  much  in  orbit, 
if  being  in  orbit  means  that  he  is  zeal- 
ously active  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  I  do  not  know  what  the  distin- 
guished Serator  is  going  to  talk  about 
when  he  speaks  from  the  heavens,  but 
any  word  from  him  from  on  high  will  be 
received,  I  Inow.  with  great  interest  by 
all  of  us.  I  shall  be  looking  forward  to 
what  he  ha.i  to  say.  I  know  it  will  be 
said  with  eloquence,  and  it  will  be  a  great 
moment  for  the  p>eople  of  all  of  the  coun- 
tries which  liear  his  words. 

Mr.  CARLSON  rose 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  permit  me  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  the  splendid  statement  he  is  making 
w  ith  regard  '.o  the  progress  we  have  made 
in  space  in  the  last  3,  4,  or  5  years  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  can  inform  the 
Senate  as  to  the  number  of  satellites 
which  the  L^nited  States  has  in  the  at- 
mosphere as  compared  to  the  number 
the  Soviet  Union  has  at   this  time? 

Mr.  KEATING  I  believe.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  have  15.  The  Russians 
have  either  two  or  three. 

Mr  SCOTT.    It  is  15  to  2 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  informed  that 
the  Soviet  Union  only  has  two.  There- 
fore, the  total  count  at  the  present  time 
is  15  to  2.  It  IS  still  difficult  to  say  who 
is  ahead  in  the  overall  race  for  space. 

When  the  Russians  shot  their  first 
sputnik  into  space,  there  was  great  argu- 
ment that  the  achievement  placed  Russia 
ahead  in  the  race  for  space 

Our  country  has  for  many  years  had 
a  long-range  program  of  space  explora- 
tion. Since  we  have  15  satellites  circling 
the  earth  as  compared  with  2  of  the  So- 
viet's, it  seems  to  me  that  we  could  with 
good  reason  claim  that  we  are  substan- 
tially in  the  lead.  My  impression  is  that 
we  are  in  the  lead. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
well  remember,  and  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  New  York  1  Mr.  Keating  1.  and  our 
citizens  generally  will  recall,  when  we 
were  all  not  only  caught  off  our  base  but 
also  off  our  feet  by  the  sputnik.  We  were 
somewhat  criticized  for  not  being  more 
active  and  alert  in  that  field.  I  believe 
it  is  now  proven  that  our  Nation,  when  it 
determines  to  do  something,  can  do  it 
We  have  done  it  in  this  instance,  and 
I  have  no  fear  that  w-e  ever  need  be 
behind  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
nation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mi.  Pr-.'-ident,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  friend  from  Kansas  for 
those  observations.  They  are  certainly 
correct. 

I  have  additional  information  that  in 
all  we  have  sent  25  satellites  into  orbit, 
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as  comparf'd  to  7  sent  into  oibit  by  the 
Russians  Of  course,  the  development  of 
these  complex  machines  is  a  long-range 
PTTi'2ram 

I:  :>  i:u'\  f  course,  that  right  after 
World  War  II  the  Russians  got  into  this 
Held  of  activity  at  once.  We  delayed  for 
■.>ars  until  somewhere  around  1953  be- 
f.iiv  we  made  any  effort  of  a  substantial 
k.nil  :n  that  field.  A  long  leadtime  is 
required,  and  we  have  cut  down  the 
projected  leadtime  greatly.  I  refer  to 
objects  such  as  the  large  balloon  that 
was  just  put  up  and  which  reflected  the 
voices  of  both  President  Eisenhower  and 


the  major: 


■ader.     I  am  sure  2  years 


I 


ago,  befor^^  ir.e-e  achievements  which  we 
are  now  discussing,  if  I  had  asked  sci- 
entists about  stepping  into  a  capsule  and 
being  shot  to  Europe,  experts  would  have 
placed  thf^  ::me  for  such  an  achievement 
far  beyond  1960. 

All  efTorts  in  that  field  have  been  ex- 
pedited under  the  diligent  work  of  our 
new  space  agency  and  the  Department 
of  Defense,  all  of  which  is  under  the  au- 
thority of  our  President,  who  I  am  cer- 
tain feels  that  we  not  only  must  secure 
priority  ovpr  any  other  nation  in  the 
world  but  w>=  mist  also  maintain  that 
prioritv  Today  In  this  field,  as  in  de- 
fense w^»  are  second  to  none  We  must 
remain  st^rnd  to  non^,  and  that  must  be 
the  primary  achievement  and  the  most 
important  function  which  our  executive 
branch  and  our  legislative  branch  can 
by  cooperative  effort  achieve. 

Mr  WILLIAM.^  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Prp-id(-nt  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  JA\aTS  I  yield. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  T  ask 
my  f:>'nd  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr  Keating  -^y.^^her  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  from  the  t,me  the  Russians  put  the 
first  sputnik  into  orbit  the  question  has 
been  not  so  much  who  can  put  a  satellite 
into  orDit  or  what  nation  can  put  the 
most  satellites  into  orbit,  but  rather  who 
can  control  the  satellite  and  bring  it  back 
to  earth  under  control.  Has  that  not  al- 
ways been  the  big  question,  and  is  not  the 
fact  that  wp  brought  one  of  these  satel- 
lites back  safely  this  past  week  the 
greatest  achievement  that  has  thus  far 
been  attained  in  that  direction? 

Mr  KEATING  Many  would  say  so.  I 
believe  Th^  ability  to  bring  the  satellite 
back  IS  extremely  important.  That 
achievement,  of  course,  bears  on  the 
later  projected  plan  of  a  man  being  sent 
into  space  and  brought  back  safely. 

The  mechanism  and  equipment  which 
are  placed  in  satellites  and  the  facts 
which  they  reveal  to  us  are  of  the  highest 
importance.  I  speak  now  not  of  military 
efforts,  but  of  peacetime  effort,  because 
achievements  in  space  are  in  an  area 
from  which  not  only  our  country  but  all 
nations  of  the  world  can  derive  valuable 
.^L•lf■ntl:;c  information  to  stimulate  the 
:n;nd.>  of  men  to  new  and  even  more  im- 
ai^i.-ative  and  fruitful  lines  of  endeavor. 
We  now  have  the  ability  to  broadcast 
a  radio  program  and  have  it  heard  in 
New  Delhi  The  majority  leader,  in 
Washington  might  next  year  appear  on 
TV  and  be  seen  in  Hong  Kong  or  in  some 
other  area  via  a  space  vehicle.  There 
can  be  further  achievements  in  tele- 
phonic communications  by  satellites  and 
there  are,  of  comse,  other  great  possi- 


bilities  that  may   be  derived   from   the 
exploration  which  is  now  taking  place. 

The  mechanisms  contained  in  our 
space  capsules  and  the  ability  to  place 
the  satellite  in  space  and  bring  it  back 
safely,  are  of  great  significance. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  in- 
telligent and  lucid  discussion  of  this 
very  interesting  and  fantastic  subject. 
I  should  like  to  add  a  few  remarks  to 
the  discussion 

Yesterday  I  commended  our  scientists, 
engineers,  airmen  and  sailors  for  re- 
covering the  space  capsule  about  300 
miles  from  Hawaii.  In  the  afternoon 
paper  I  read  that  the  United  States  had 
shot  a  plastic  balloon  into  space  which 
is  whirling  around  at  the  speed  of  ap- 
proximately 16,000  miles  an  hour.  This 
is  a  very  interesting  subject  for  me,  be- 
cause I  live  in  Honolulu,  approximately 
5,000  miles  away,  and  after  reading  the 
article  I  could  foresee  myself  catching 
an  airplane,  shooting  up  into  space,  ty- 
ing myself  to  that  balloon,  and  dropping 
off  in  Honolulu  within  20  minutes  It 
seems  such  an  achievement  is  possible, 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  all  the 
forces  that  have  been  able  to  make  this 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks  ago.  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  admission  of  Hawaii  into 
the  Union,  the  United  States  added 
another  star  to  its  flag 

Yesterday  the  United  States  put  a  new 
star  in  the  firmament. 

A  plastic  balloon  10  stories  high,  its 
skin  half  as  thin  as  the  cellophane 
around  a  package  of  cigarettes,  our  new- 
est satellite  Echo  I.  scored  another  dra- 
matic 'flrst"  for  the  United  States  in  the 
space  race. 

This  was  the  second  such  "flrst"  In  2 
days,  preceded  1  day  earlier  by  the  re- 
covery of  a  300-pound  space  capsule,  to 
which  I  alluded,  in  the  Pacific  off  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Echo  I  is  the  largest  manmade  ob- 
ject ever  put  into  orbit. 

It  is  as  bright  as  the  brightest  star  in 
the  Universe  and  seven  times  as  bright 
as  the  North  Star. 

It  is  vLsible  to  the  naked  eye  and,  on 
any  clear  night  in  the  next  2  weeks,  at 
least,  can  be  seen  as  far  north  as  the 
United  States-Canadian  border  and  as 
far  south  as  the  tip  of  South  America 

Here  for  those  who  have  been  tempted 
to  relegate  America  to  second  place  In 
scientific  achievements  is  tangible,  vis- 
ible evidence  of  our  space  progress. 

One  can  only  conjecture  on  the  re- 
action of  those  on  the  high  seas  who 
watch  Americas  new  star  moving  across 
the  night  sky.  or  of  the  desert  nomads 
who  travel  by  night  to  escape  the  days 
heat  and  guide  themselves  by  the  constel- 
lations, or  of  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains,  if  their  rulers 
dare  inform  them  of  our  achievement. 
I  feel  sure  of  one  thing,  however,  and 
that  is,  that  Echo  I  will  raise  Americas 
prestige  everywhere. 

President  Eisenhower  already  has  as- 
sured the  world  that  such  satellites  a« 
the  Echo  I  are  for  peaceful  purposes,  and 


he  has  invited  other  nations  to  conauct 
communications  experiments  using  it. 
At  this  moment,  we  can  only  dimly  per- 
ceive the  ultimate  benefits  to  global  tele- 
phone communications  and  television 
which  Ek;ho  I  portends.  We  can  only 
hope  it  will  also  be  an  instrument  to 
create  greater  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  thereby  advancing 
peaceful  relations. 

Mr.  President,  all  Americans  can  Join 
with  pride  in  congratulating  our  civilian 
space  agency  and  the  industiy  team 
responsible  for  this  unique  achievement. 
Not  only  have  they  advanced  scientific 
knowledge:  they  have  also  elevated  U.S. 
prestige  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  1960  has  been  a  year  of 
fantastic  scientific  and  technological 
achievement  for  the  United  States.  An 
atomic  submarme  traveled  around  the 
world  completely  submerged.  We 
launched  the  first  ballistic  missile  ever 
shot  from  beneath  the  ocean's  surface. 
We  recovered  a  manmade  object  from 
its  orbit  m  outer  space.  We  launched 
the  largest  and  the  brightest  satellite 
ever  put  into  orbit  in  outer  space.  We 
shot  an  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile farther  than  had  any  other  nation 
and  landed  it  on  target.  Only  yester- 
day, one  of  our  test  pilots  rode  the  X-15 
rocket  ship  to  a  record  height  of  nearly 
25  miles. 

I  am  sure  I  liave  not  exhausted  the 
list  of  amazing  accomplishments  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  science  and  technolosy, 
but  what  I  have  listed  is  ImpreMlve  in- 
deed In  America  It  seems  the  miracu- 
lous is  becoming  commonplace. 

I  trust  those  who  Uke  delight  in  be- 
littling the  United  States  will  join  with 
the  rest  of  us  in  pral.slng  our  workers  for 
their  perseverance,  dedication  to  duty, 
and  genius.  Let  us  all  uke  heart  and 
work  harder  than  ever  to  see  that  Amer- 
ica stays  in  the  forefront  in  science  smd 
technology 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  two  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  last  night  deal- 
ing with  the  Echo  I  satellite  and  the 
X-15  flight 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the   Washington   Bvenlng  Star,   Aug. 
13. 19«0| 

X   15  Pilot  Climbs  Rxcobs  24  Milxs — Rocket 
Plakt  Scokks  liiAM  s  HiCRxar  Pucbt 

EowABOs  Am  FoRcc  Basi,  Calif  .  August 
12.— The  X-15  today  rocketed  an  Air  Force 
test  pilot  more  than  24  miles  skyward,  mans 
highest  flight  yet.  The  new  record:  131.000 
feet 

MftJ  Robert  M  White.  In  the  same  plane 
that  set  a  world  speed  mark  of  2.196  m  ph. 
last  week,  pointed  the  sleek  black  dart  up 
at  an  angle  or  61*  and  let  Its  mighty  twin 
engines  roar  all  out  unUl  his  luel  was  ex- 
hausted. 

Ths  4-mlnute  burst  vaulted  him  to  the 
nearly  airless  edge  of  space,  where  he  arced 
weightless  for  a  few  seconds  before  plum- 
meting back. 

"FANTASTIC  LP  HEKX  " 

At  the  peak  of  his  climb.  Major  White  ra- 
dioed back: 

"This  Is  really  fantastic  up  here." 
The  old  mark  was   126,200  feet,  nearly  34 
miles,  set   by  Capt,  Iven  C.   Klncheloe  here 
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September  7,  1956.  In  the  Ill-fated  X-2  rock- 
et ship.  It  later  crashed  while  setting  a 
mark  of  2,094  m  p  h  Captain  Klncheloe  was 
killed  In  a  tighter  plane  crash. 

Records  by  experimental  plar>e8  are  un- 
offlclal.  The  official  mark  is  103.395  fe«t. 
set  by  Capt.  Joe  Jordan  last  December  14 
in  an  F-104C  Jet 

Back  on  the  ground.  Major  White  said  that 
at  tlic  peak  of  his  climb.  I  was  Impressed 
by  the  feeling  of  altitude — the  height  above 
ground  At  the  altitude  at  which  I  nor- 
mally fly.  40.000  U)  50.000  feet  I  can  see.  oh, 
maybe,  hundreds  of  square  miles.  This  time 
I  took  in  10  times  that  much." 

WHAT  s  rr  vtMx- 

Whafs  the  sky  like  at  131.000  feet? 

"It  wasn't  exactly  night  but  there  was  a 
very  distinct  contrasts -a  Tery  deep  blue — 
your  view  encompaAsee  three  distinct  t>ands — 
the  earth,  the  light  blue  of  the  sky  and  then 
the  rery  deep  blue  of  extreme  altitude  It 
was  very  Impreaslve." 

Major  White  said  he  thinks  the  X-15 
could  go  hlRher  with  Ite  present  power  plant. 

Tfee  X-15  was  dropped  at  45.000  feet  from 
a  B-82  mother  ship  at  8  48  am  Major  White 
ignited  elfrht  rocket  barrels  and  within  sec- 
onds soared  out  of  range  of  ground  observers 
with  field  glasses. 

nOCHT    LASTS   ONLT    MUfinxS 

Minutes  lat«r  the  ship  reappeared,  a  tiny 
dot  In  the  vast  expanse  of  desert  sky.  and 
came  down  In  a  spiral  glide  for  a  200-mlle- 
per-hour  landing  on  the  hard  mud  surlace 
of  Rogers  Dry  Lake  at  8  59  am.  Its  steel 
skids  kicked  up  a  mile-long  plume  of  dust 
on  what  aerves  as  this  test  center's  runway. 

Major  White's  maximum  speed  today,  com- 
pared With  Joe  Walker's  record  2.196  miles 
per  hour  laj>t  week,  was  1.700  miles  per  hour. 
In  setting  his  speed  record  Mr.  Walker,  ace 
test  pilot  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  climbed  to  78.000 
feet,  then  went  Into  a  shallow  dive  to  be- 
come the  fastest  human. 

Major  White  reserved  all  hU  power  for  the 
zooming  climb 

At  8  52  am  Major  White  radioed  that  he 
was  passing  126^00  feet  -the  old  record — 
and  still  climbing.  One  minute  later  he 
radioed  he  was  back  at  125,000  and  descend- 

»nC 

As  the  X  15  dove  earthward,  at  about 
40.000  feet  there  was  a  aeries  of  unusually 
thunderous  sonic  booms — about  five  Two 
were  really  sharp,  sounding  like  cannons. 
Some  may  have  come  from  the  X  15's  chase 
planes. 

The  X-15.  when  an  engine  three  times 
more  powerful  Is  installed  later  this  year.  Is 
exi>ected  to  go  4.000  miles  per  hour  to  alti- 
tudes between  50  and   100  mUes. 

Major  White  36.  and  Mr  Walker.  39.  have 
been  trading  off  on  the  development  flights. 

This  was  Major  While's  fourth  time  at  the 
controls  He  has  nearly  5  000  hours  of  flight 
time,  including  52  wartime  missions,  and 
spent  time  In  German  prison  camps  after 
his  Mustang  fighter  was  shot  down 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  Aug  13. 
19601 

Echo  I  Bounces  Clxas  Message  bt  Presi- 
dent— ImxATCO  SPHniK  Opens  New  Era  in 
Communication 

Cape  Canaveral.  Fla  ,  August  12. — The 
United  States  sent  a  giant  commiuilcaUoDs 
satellite  Into  orbit  high  above  the  earth  to- 
day and  quickly  signaled  lu  success  by 
bouncing  a  message  from  President  Elsen- 
hower across  the  Nation. 

The  new  space  messenger,  a  balloon  high 
as  a  lO-story  building,  was  rocketed  up  from 
this  missile  teat  center  at  5.39  ajn    (e.dt.). 

A  little  over  2  hours  later  the  NaUonai 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnietration  an- 
nounced it  was  sucoessXuUy  in  orbit. 


Then  at  9 :  10  am.  (e  d  t.) .  less  than  4  hours 
after  launching,  the  recorded  message  from 
the  President  was  played  back  at  a  news  con- 
ference In  Washington. 

The  message  came  back  loud  and  clear 
when  received  at  Holmdel,  N  J  ,  after  being 
sent  from  Ooldstone.  CalU. 

TEXT  or  message 

It  said: 

"This  Is  President  Elsenhower  speaking 

"It  Is  a  great  personal  satisfaction  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  first  experiment  In  commu- 
nications involving  the  use  of  a  satellite  bal- 
loon known  as  Echo. 

"This  is  one  more  significant  step  In  the 
UJ3.  program  of  space  research  and  explora- 
Uon. 

"The  program  Is  being  carried  forward 
vigorously  by  the  United  States  for  peaceful 
purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

"The  satellite  balloon  which  has  reflected 
these  words  may  be  used  freely  by  any  nation 
for  slnUlar  experiments  In  Its  own  Interests. 

"Information  necessary  to  prepare  for  such 
participation  was  widely  distributed  some 
weeks  ago. 

"The  United  States  will  continue  to  make 
freely  available  to  the  world  the  scientific 
information  acquired  from  this  and  other 
expenmeikts  in  its  program  of  space  ex- 
ploration." 

SIGHTED  ON   PAdTIC   COAST 

The  recording  was  broadcast  to  the  satel- 
lite on  its  first  sweep  around  the  earth. 

T.  Keith  Glennan,  NASA  Administrator, 
described  the  Kcho  lauuchiiig  as  well  nigh 
perfect." 

The  fact  that  the  satellite  was  In  success- 
ful orbit  had  been  confirmed  by  t>oth.  telem- 
etry and  visual  sighting 

Observers  on  the  Pacific  coast  reported  that 
In  the  early  morning  darkness  it  shone  some 
seven  times  brighter  than  the  North  Star 

Mr.  Glennan  gave  the  new  satellite  the 
name  of  Echo  I 

John  W.  Townsend.  NASA's  Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  Space  Sciences,  said  the  first  reported 
sighting  of  the  new  sateUlte  was  from 
Woomera,  Australia. 

MARYLAND  HEARS  SIGNALS 

A  radio  blackout  prevented  planned  con- 
tact earlier  with  an  observing  stauon  in 
South  Africa. 

The  next  positive  contact  was  at  Oold- 
stone. where  the  satellite  was  picked  up 
optically  and  by  radio  signals  Shortly 
thereafter  a  station  at  Blossom  Point.  Md  . 
picked  up  tracking  signals  from  tiny  trans- 
mitters attached  to  the  balloon. 

Mr.  Qlennan  and  his  deputy,  Hugh  L  Dry- 
den,  went  to  the  White  House  to  play  for  tlie 
President  a  tape  recording  of  his  message. 
They  were  obviously  elated  over  Uie  per- 
formance. 

Dr  Abe  Sllrersteln  director  of  NASA's 
space  flight  profram,  said  Echo  I  Is  in  orbit 
between  the  altitudes  of  1018  and  1.160 
miles.  The  exact  Ume  of  orbit  Is  121  6  min- 
utes, or  less  than  2  minutes  oS  the  planned 
time  of  2  hours. 

William  J.  O'SuUivan.  designer  of  the  sat- 
elUU.  said  it  win  be  visible  all  night,  not 
merely  at  dusk  or  dawn,  for  the  next  couple 
of  weeks. 

Mr  O'Sulhvan.  head  of  the  space  vehicles 
group  at  the  Lanpley  Research  Center  at 
Hampton.  Va  .  explained  that  the  satellite 
Is  high  enough  and  so  Inclined  In  Its  orbit 
that  It  win  remain  in  continuous  sunlight. 
However.  It  will  be  difficult  to  see  In  dayume 
because  of  the  brightness  of  the  sky. 

Mr  O'SulUvan  said  Echo  I  is  as  bright  as 
the  star  Vega,  brightest  star  In  the  sky. 

urrriME  or   i   tear   sxkn 
Mr   Townsend  said  the  satellite  should  be 
visible  on  four  passes  over  the  United  States 


tonight  He  forecast  a  lifetime  of  about  1 
year  before  such  factors  as  air  drag  and  the 
eSecu  of  solar  radiation  bring  the  balloon 
down. 

Mlcrometeorlte  punctvires.  allowing  es<.^ape 
of  some  of  the  gas  that  inflated  the  balloon 
after  It  reached  orbit  level,  may  also  affect  It. 

Scientists  are  a  bit  worried  too  about 
whether  and  how  much  the  sphere  may  be 
deflated  as  it  runs  through  the  dark  spaces 
later. 

Dr.  Sllversteln  disclosed  that  other  radio 
relay  experiments  are  under  way  In  addiuon 
to   those    involving  Goldstonc   and   Holmdel. 

The  Air  Force  Is  bouncing  signals  by 
means  of  Echo  I  to  Millstone,  N.H.,  and  Col- 
lins Radio  Co.  Is  experimenting  similarly 
between   Texas   and   Cedar  Rapids,   Iowa 

BIG    DISTANCES    POSSIBLE 

Dr  Sllversteln  said  Echo  I  could  Just  as 
easily  relay  signals  between  New  Jersey  and 
London  as  between  New  Jersey  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

He  added  that  If  such  a  satellite  Is  placed 
high  enough,  it  could  be  used  for  transmis- 
sion one-third  the  distance  around  the 
earth 

NASA  said  the  satellite's  speed  at  apogee  of 
1.160  miles  is  15.442  miles  an  hour,  while 
Its  speed  at  the  low  point  of  the  orbit,  1,018 
miles  above  the  earth,  is  15.8S4  miles  an 
hour.  These  speeds  are  within  30  miles  an 
hour  of  what  wt«  planned  for  the  big 
balloon. 

The  100-foot  sphere  was  designed  to  prove 
the  feasibility  of  using  satellites  for  world- 
wide telephone,  radio  and  television  systems 

The  big  ball  Is  the  largest  but  not  the 
heaviest   satellite  ever   sent   aiol't 

Attempts  early  Tuesd.iv  h:iu  V-Vunesday  to 
orbit  the  big  balloon  we:e  p' >.-  ;•  ..(-d  becatise 
of     technical     problems     »  .e     booster 

rocket.  TTie  first  effort  to  i..^i..>.ii  an  E}cho 
satellite  failed  last  May  13  because  of  a  mal- 
function of  small  helium  Jets  designed  to 
help  control  the  flight  of  the  Thor-Delta. 

The  main  experiment  will  be  exchanges  of 
signals  and  messages  between  Bell  Tele- 
phone's Holmdel.  N  J  .  laboratories  and 
N.^SA's  tracking  station  at  Goldstone.  Calif. 
These  two  stations  warmed  up  for  the  try 
last  week  by  successfully  communicating  via 
the  moon. 

N.\SA  described  the  launching  as  a  flrst 
step  In  the  use  of  passive  satellites  for  faster, 
more  reliable  and  cheaper  communications. 
Echo  I  Is  called  passive  t>ecause  It  was  de- 
signed to  reflect  rather  than  transmit  radio 
waves. 

Here  Is  what  happened  as  \t>e  balloon  In- 
flated: 

At  an  altitude  of  about  1.000  miles,  a  small 
explosive  charge  split  a  magnesium  con- 
tainer and  ejected  a  bundle  of  plastic  sheet- 
ing. Pockets  of  air  trapped  in  the  balloon 
began  Inflating  It  In  the  vacuum  of  space 
Gases  produced  by  30  pounds  of  sublimating 
powders  blossomed  the  sphere  to  Its  full  slEe. 

Inflated,  the  sphere  m-etghs  137  4  pounds 
Its  plasUc  skin  Is  .0005-Inch  thick — about 
half  the  thickness  of  the  plastic  wrapping  on 
a  Cigarette  package. 

The  launching  was  timed  .so  Echo  1  would 
remain  In  continuous  sunlight  for  about  2 
week."!.  Aft^r  that,  the  satellite's  orbit  and 
the  earths  rotation  about  the  sun  would  be 
such  that  the  l>alloon  would  be  in  the  eartli  s 
sliadow.  Once  out  of  the  sun  s  warmth,  the 
gases  Inside  would  revert  to  a  solid  state. 
The  sphere  would  become  misshapen  and 
perhape  collapse.  Even  If  it  collapsed.  It 
would  continue  to  orbit  until  dragged  down 
and  burned  by  atmospheric  friction. 

The  satellite  was  aimed  at  a  course  that 
would  take  it  over  all  sections  of  the  world 
between  47°  north  and  south  laUtudes  This 
7.500-mlle-wlde  band  Includes  most  of  the 
popuUted  areas  of  the  world  except  Canada, 
Alaska  and  Northern  Europe. 
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Echo  I  Voire  Impresses  Pkjsident 

Preslden:  Elsenhower,  beaming  and  smil- 
ing, listened  today  to  his  own  voice  bounced 
baci  from  Echo  I.  the  US    balloon  satellite 

■  Fine — I'm  delighted."  he  said  In  comment 
on  success  of  the  experiment. 

Mr  Elsenhower  Mr.  -1  had  made  a  record- 
ing to  be  used  .r.  '':."  experiment.  This  was 
oeamed  to  the  o  i  ;  •  n  and  the  reflected  sig- 
nals picked  up  ;:     a:.    -Bcho"  recording. 

US  space  .fflcui  took  the  recording  to 
the  White  House  and  played  it  lor  Mr. 
Elsenhower  during  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council 

T  Keith  Glennan.  head  of  the  National 
AeronEtuttcs  and  Space  Admlnlatratlon.  said 
the  Presidents  voice  came  through  so  loud 
and  clear  that  Mr.  Elsenhower  at  first  seemed 
not  to  realize  It  had  been  sent  to  the  satellite 
and  back 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  I  note  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  said  he  did 
not  know  what  it  was  that  the  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Johnson  had  .said  in  his  message  which 
was  broadcast  via  the  Echo  satellite. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  I  am  fortunate  to  have 
before  me  the  text  i>f  his  statement  which 
was  broadcast  from  Echo  I  I  should  like 
to  read  it  into  the  Record.  It  consists 
of  only  three  short  paragraphs.  Sena- 
tor Johnson  of  Texas  said 

The  Amerlc.in  people  and  freedom-lovlr.g 
people  ai:  ':>ver  the  world  should  be  proud  of 
this  great  space  experiment.  There  can  be 
no  question  but  the  day  will  come  and  In 
the  not  too  distant  future  when  one  man 
one  program  can  be  seen  and  heard  slmul- 
taneo'j.^ly  In  every  living  room  of  the  world. 

Let  u.s  all  continue  to  work  to  see  that 
these  new  means  of  communication  replace 
suspicion  with  understanding,  hostility  and 
isolation  with  cooperation,  and  ignorance 
with  free  e.xchange  of  knowledge. 

The  Congress  sends  its  congratulations  to 
all  those  who  have  made  this  possible. 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  that  is  a 
fine  message  and  it  certainly  should  be 
placed  m  the  Record 

I  might  add,  while  we  are  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  ;.s  worthy  of  note  that  the 
successful  recovery  of  the  capsule  of  the 
Discoverer  satellite  provides  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  the  action  taken 
by  Congress  in  increasing  the  1961  ap- 
propriations for  this  project.  We  m- 
creased  it  $15  1  million,  as  requested  in 
the  President's  budget  in  January,  to  $50 
million  Fortunately  the  administration 
now  plans  to  use  the  additional  $35  mil- 
lion provided  by  Congress.  This  shows 
the  wisdom  of  having  made  these  addi- 
tional fund.s  available  funds  which  are 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  move  ahead 
more  rapidly.  All  of  us  are  certainly 
happy  that  we  are  making  such  progress. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  am  very  happy  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  given  us  the  benefit  of  the  statement 
of  our  majority  leader  from  outer  space. 
I  was  also  very  much  interested  in  the 
comments  of  our  distinguished  friend 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI.  It  is  my  hope 
that  those  who  are  in  charge  of  our 
space  projects  will  give  very  serious 
thought  to  having  the  voice  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Hawaii  bounced 
ofT  a  satellite  and  received  on  radio  sets 
all  over  the  world. 


I  was  in  the  Far  East  a  .short  time 
after  he  made  a  trip  there.  I  know  what 
a  remarkable  job  he  has  done  for  our 
country  throughout  the  world.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for 
us  and  for  the  people  of  Asia  and  for  the 
peoples  of  the  whole  world  to  hear  U.S. 
Senator  Hiram  Fong  speaking  for  Amer- 
ica from  outer  space,  in  cormection  with 
our  historic  and  extremely  successful 
space  research  programs. 

We  must  always  remember  that  this 
world  is  made  up  of  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  people  and  that  lan- 
guage— even  more  than  space — ts  a  bar- 
rier we  must  contend  with  I  say  this 
now  in  no  disparagement  whatever  of  the 
very  eloquent  words  of  our  distinguished 
friend  from  Texas.  The  words  "living 
room"  which  were  used  in  his  message 
are  unknown  by  probably  more  mil- 
lions in  this  world  than  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  words  and  their  very 
common  meaning  to  us. 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  to  me  very  im- 
portant that  we  endeavor  to  strengthen 
through  our  space  exploration,  not  only 
our  military  position,  but  also  our  posi- 
tion idealistically  with  regard  to  other 
nations  of  the  world,  as  has  been  so 
eloquently  expressed  in  the  words  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  in  the  words 
of  the  majority  leader,  from  outer  spsuje. 
I  hope  that  next  year  we  will  be  able  to 
hear  in  this  same  way  from  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr  FONG  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  very  com- 
plimentary remarks.  I  rather  relish  the 
idea  of  having  my  voice  sounded  out  of 
space.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  Senator  and  I  will  be  ablp  to  glide 
through  space  and  drop  off  somewhere 
in  Asia. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  thank  my  frienu.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York  for  yielding  me  much  more 
time  than  I  had  anticipated  taking 

I  think  the  news  of  this  morning  has 
been  wonderful  and  encouraging,  and  I 
know  it  is  reassuring  to  all  Americans. 

Our  efforts  to  conquer  space  are  going 
forward  at  an  astoundingly  rapid  pace. 
We  are  making  progre.ss  and  this  is  just 
the  beginning. 

What  the  future  holds,  no  one  knows. 
But.  one  thing  is  certain,  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  America's  scientists  backed  by 
the  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  American  people  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  the  United  States  will  play  a 
very  large  role  in  the  space  age — an  age 
which  is  just  beginning  and  which  will 
greatly  affect  the  lives  of  every  person 
alive. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  ingenuity 
and  ability  of  the  many  American  scien- 
tists who  have  made  Echo  I.  the  balloon 
satellite  now  orbiting  the  world,  the 
earth,  and  the  many  satellites  which 
came  before  it.  I  want  today  to  give 
special  recognition  to  the  man  in  charge 
of  this  project.  Dr.  John  Robinson 
Pierce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very 
excellent  column  about  this  very  bril- 
liant and  engaging  space  researcher 
which  appeared  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcord 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Time*.  Aug.   13.  1960 1 
SATELLrr*  Scientist:   John  Robinson  Pixbcx 

•Woomera  has  It."  cried  the  loudspeakers 
early  yesterday  at  Uie  Bell  Telephone  LaI>- 
oratortes  in  Holmdel,  N  J.  A  skinny  125- 
pound  scientist  with  sandy,  receding  hair 
gulped  his  coffee  and  doughnut  and  started 
Jumping  up  and  down,  his  spectacles  Jiggling 
on  his  nose  Recovering  he  picked  up  a 
phone  and  called  his  wife.  •"It's  In  orbit," 
he  told  her  Word  that  Woomera.  a  satel- 
lite-tracking station  In  Australia,  had  picked 
up  Echo  I  meant  the  triumph  of  a  concept 
that  first  dawned  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  John 
Robinson  Pierce  more  than  6  years  ago. 

In  1954.  3  years  before  the  Russians  or- 
bited the  first  manmade  satellite.  Dr.  Pierce 
began  thinking  about  the  possibility  of  \is- 
tng  a  satellite  as  a  communications-relaying 
device. 

His  first  concrete  proposals  for  satellite 
communications  were  published  In  1955  In 
the  Journal  Jet  Propulsion.  Late  in  1956  he 
learned  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  was  experimenting 
with  the  manufacture  of  large  balloon  sat- 
ellites. But  the  agency  was  not  thinking  In 
terms  of  a  conununlcatlons  satellite.  What 
It  sought  was  a  device  to  measure  air  resist- 
ance. 

raOTTD   or    AS80CXA1V 

Dr  Pierce,  who  Is  director  of  research  In 
conununlcatlons  principles  for  Bell  Tele- 
phone, changed  the  whole  concept  of  the 
project.  Early  last  year  he  and  Dr.  Rudolph 
Kompfner.  director  of  electronic  research  at 
Bell,  drew  up  plans  that  were  approved  and 
work  on  the  project  was  begun. 

Dr.  Kompfner,  an  Austrian  physicist  who 
had  Invented  the  traveling  wave  tube,  was 
brought  to  Bell  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Dr   Pierce. 

Its  one  ctf  the  things  I'm  proudest  of." 
Dr.  Pierce  said  yesterday 

He  stayed  on  at  Holmdel  untU  Echo  I  was 
sighted  by  Ooldstone.  a  west  coast  station. 
He  waited  and  heard  the  Presidents  mes- 
sage come  booming  back  Then  he  drove 
35  miles  to  his  home  on  McMane  Avenue, 
Berkeley  Heights.  N  J.  After  resting  briefly 
he   went  out  to  paint  the   garage. 

By  that  time  Oovernment  officials  and 
scientists  were  acclaiming  the  feat.  Dr  Wil- 
liam O  Baker,  vice  president  In  charge  of 
research  at  Bell,  called  It  the  most  practical 
exploitation  of  s{>ace  technology  yet 
achieved 

Dr  Pierce  was  more  restrained.  Echo  I 
was  "something  of  practical  importance."  he 
conceded,  and  It  put  the  United  States 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  this  field. 
Space  communication  Is  vastly  more  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States  than  to  the  Rus- 
sians, he  said. 

Our  transocean  message  traffic  Is  heavier 
and  since  oversea  radio  communication  u 
vastly  more  dllBcuit  than  overland.  It  is 
natural  that  we  should  lead  Russia  In 
devising  a  relay  satellite,  he  explained. 

QUOTES    THOaZAU 

It  was  not  necessary  to  copy  the  Russians 
In  everything,  he  added,  recalling  Thoreau's 
observation  in  "Walden": 

"If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
compjanlons  perhaps  It  ts  because  he  hean 
a  different  drummer.  Let  him  step  to  the 
music  which  he  hears,  however  measured 
or  far  away." 

"Maybe  we  are  listening  to  another  drum- 
mer," Dr  Pierce  said 

He  was  bom  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March 
27.  1910,  the  son  of  a  wholesale  milliner, 
John  3t«-  Pierce,  who  now  lives  In  Pasadena. 
The  family  retired  to  California.  John  at- 
tended Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  in  Long 
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Beach.  Good  marks  in  chemistry  and  math- 
ematics prompted  him  to  enter  California 
Institute  of  Technology. 

"I  want<$l  to  be  a  chemical  engineer  but  1 
year  at  Cal  Tech  convinced  me  I  was  no  good 
at  chemistry."  he  said.  Then  I  thought  Id 
be  an  aeronautical  engineer.  But  I  got  bored 
drawing   rivets 

He  went  over  to  electronics  He  stayed  on 
at  Cal  Tech  for  3  years  of  postgradviate  work 
and  after  getting  his  doctor  of  philosophy 
In  1936  he  accepted  a  Job  offer  from  Bell  In 
New   York. 

Throughout  his  years  at  Bell.  Dr  Pierce 
specialized  in  work  on  electronic  tubes  and 
microwave  research  In  World  War  n  he  con- 
centrated on  development  of  electronic  de- 
vices for  military  upe  He  holds  55  patents 
for  Inventions  In  electronic  tubes  and  com- 
munication circuits. 

His  most  impwrtant  contribution  was  a 
reflex  klystron,  a  type  of  microwave  tube 
used  in  radar.  "I  made  one  by  accident."  he 
recalled  yesterday.  "While  working  on  an 
ampllfler  I  applied  the  voltage  and  made  an 
oscillator  ■* 

Under  the  pseudonym  J  J  Coupling.  Dr. 
Pierce  has  written  seven  science  Action  arti- 
cles. The  first,  written  during  his  high 
school  days,  concerned  the  capture  and  carry- 
ing away  of  the  Woolworth  Building  by  a 
space  ship 

He  is  also  tiie  author  of  three  technical 
books  and  coauthor  with  Edward  E  David. 
Jr  .  director  of  visual  and  acoustics  research 
at  Bell,  of  Man's  World  of  Sound."  a  his- 
tory of  exp>erlmentatlon  In  acoustics  research. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Is  married  to  Martha  Peacock,  a 
New  Yor*  social  worker  They  have  two  chil- 
dren. John  Jeremy  Pierce.  18.  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  and  Elizabeth  Anne 
Pierce.   15. 

His  only  recreation  Is  reading.  Back  In 
California  be  built  and  flew  gliders  but  gave 
It  up  after  five  persons  he  kne-*-  were  killed 
In  glider  accidents. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  will  Uie 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr  JAVTTS.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  in  a  moment.  Be- 
fore doing  .so  I  should  like  to  add  a  word 
myself  on  the  fpace  developments  which 
have  been  commentated  on  so  very  elo- 
quently by  a  number  of  Senators,  led 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aiken  1  and  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York  iMr.KxATiNG]. 

This  is  a  source  of  great  gratification 
to  us  all,  of  course,  as  they  have  so 
properly  stated,  and  it  marks  a  real 
triumph  for  .American  technical  skill 
and  American  scicntiflc  effort. 

I  do  not  feel  that  any  American  will 
wish  to  be  smug  about  this  fact.  What 
we  are  doing.  ;n  the  finest  sense,  is  try- 
ing to  a.ssure  all  mankind  of  greater  op- 
portunities and  our  country's  true  lead- 
ership toward  the  enfranchisement  of 
man  and  an  increase  of  Its  limitless  hori- 
zons, for  which  we  have  been  known 
throughout  our  history. 

I  say  that  fo.-  this  reason.  The  Senate 
ratified,  the  other  day,  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  which.  It  seems  to  me,  was  most 
significant,  historically,  in  charting  a 
course  for  us  in  respect  to  international 
action.  It  ln\olved  our  sovereignty,  or 
our  claims  of  linp)osing  sovereignty,  upon 
unexplored  ar(  as,  which  is  very  apposite 
to  our  discuss  on  about  outer  space. 

I  hoi>e  very  much  that  we  take  our 
leadership  in  this  field,  which  has  been 
commented  upon  so  eloquently  today,  in 
that  same  spl  it.  knowing  that  the  use 
of  It  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  mankind 
will  represent  :he  use  of  it  for  the  great- 


est benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  we  may  redouble,  sim- 
ply by  virtue  of  this  assertion  of  scien- 
tific preeminence,  our  efforts  in  the 
United  Nations  to  attain  some  kind  of 
internationalization  of  outer  space, 
which  we  have  so  very  proudly  put  in 
the  process  of  attainment  through  our 
ratification  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

This  Is  the  way  In  which  man  has 
to  go  In  these  new  frontiers.  These 
achievements  should  not  be  used  as  a 
threat  to  anyone,  but  as  a  blessing  for 
all  mankind. 

I  add  that  as,  I  think,  a  neccssaiT 
footnote  to  the  splendid  tributes  which 
have  been  paid  to  American  scientific  ef- 
fort today. 

Finally,  this  achievement  also  demon- 
strates what  a  crash  effort  in  terms  of 
national  will,  and  in  terms  of  money, 
can  mean. 

I  hope  we  will  remember  this  fact  in 
other  respects;  as.  for  example,  in  the 
triumph  of  the  ideas  of  freedom,  in  win- 
ning the  cold  war — that  it  takes  money, 
concentration  of  effort,  and  skilled 
means  in  order  to  attain  so  great  an  ob- 
jective as  this:  and  that  we  will  not 
hear  the  counsels  of  timidity  when  it 
comes  to  breaking  the  frontier  of  man's 
mind,  to  the  same  effect,  with  the  same 
vigor,  and  tremendously  gratifying  suc- 
cess with  which  we  have  been  enabled 
to  break  the  frontiers  of  the  material 
world. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  indul- 
gence. I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wiscon.sin 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  join  In  the  fine  ideas 
which  have  been  set  forth  here  this 
morning  in  relation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  FYom  the  very 
beginning  of  his  senice  in  the  Senate,  he 
has  demonstrated  a  friendliness  and 
understandinR  which  htis  added,  let  us 
say,  to  the  level  headedness  of  all  of  us. 

I  am  grateful,  indeed,  for  the  fine 
words  which  have  been  attributed  to 
him. 

Also,  yesterday  was.  as  has  been  stated 
so  eloquently  by  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  from  New  Yoik.  a  big  day  for 
Uncle  Sam  and  the  world.  We  have 
again  demonstrated  our  know-how.  The 
four  great  accomplishments  of  yesterday 
mark  yesterday  as  a  day  for  celebra- 
tion almost  as  important  as  the  Fourth 
of  July,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident,  before 
the  discussion  on  space  is  terminated.  I 
should  like  to  join  with  other  Senators 
in  the  suggestion  that  the  voice  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii I  Mr.  FoNC  I  be  broadcast  to  the 
world.  I  can  think  of  few  things  which 
would  be  more  revealing  to  the  world  as 
to  the  splendor  of  our  free  society  than 
to  have  his  voice,  with  his  background, 
he  coming  frwn  the  newest  State  in  the 
Union,  broadcast  to  all  the  world.  I 
hope  that  will  happen. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAPI     EDWARD  A.  AN- 
DERSON,    MEDICAL     CORPS,     UJ5. 
NA"VY 
Mr.    PASTORE.     Mr.    President,    we 

have  thrilled  in  the  Senate  today  with 


praises  for  the  performance  of  the 
world's  largest,  most  visible  satellite,  the 
communications  relay,  Ek;ho  the  first. 

What  we  have  in  mind,  of  course,  is 
not  just  the  satellite  Itself.  We  are  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  minds  of  men,  their 
talents  and  their  devotion,  their  dedica- 
tion to  our  Government's  purpose  to 
serve  all  mankind. 

I  join  in  all  this  praise;  and  It  is  my 
privilege  today  to  pay  further  tribute  to 
men  in  the  service  of  our  Government. 
Their  product  does  not  soar  into  outer 
space — It  is  confined  to  our  little  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  not  world 
shaking — it  is  only  lifesavlng.  But  it  is 
in  the  same  pattern  of  service  to  man- 
kind; and.  I  repeat.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
present  this  tribute  at  the  same  hour 
that  we  so  properly  and  so  proudly  echo 
the  praises  of  all  American  men  of  sci- 
ence and  service. 

On  June  8.  1960.  my  State  of  Rhode 
Island  reported  its  first  case  of  iX)lio  this 
year  A  month  later — on  Saturday.  July 
9 — the  newspapers  carried  the  headlines. 
"Rhode  Island's  33  FHjlio  Cases  Termed 
Moderate  Epidemic." 

The  advent  of  the  Salk  vaccine  may 
have  robbed  cread  i>olio  of  something  of 
Its  terror.  But  human  memories  of  the 
past,  and  shared  concern  for  each  indi- 
vidual case  of  the  present,  are  enough  to 
call  for  marshaling  every  medical  means 
and  method  to  meet  any  polio  threat. 

Rhode  Island  cases  have  risen  to  79, 
but  now  with  1  case  only  reported  in  a 
week  the  situation  is  termed  "encourag- 
mc."  though  conservative  authorities 
withhold  any  rosier  estimate  There  has 
been  no  panic  The  people  of  Rhode 
Island  have  responded  in  concerted  and 
orderly  manner  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  neiijhbors  by  mass  inoculation. 

The  calmness  of  the  people  in  large 
measure  has  been  due  to  the  able  and 
adequate  clinics  and  treatment  available 
ever>'whei-e.  Perhaps  much  of  the  calm- 
ness and  the  ^xtent  of  the  immunization 
was  due  to  a  new  method  of  inoculation — 
the  hypospray  injector.  This  is  simple, 
more  rapid,  and  just  as  eflBcient  as  the 
classical  syringe  and  needle — and  ap- 
parently the  "jet"  does  not  conjure  up 
the  old  fears  of  the  "shot  lines  " 

Rhode  Isla  id  became  acquainted  with 
the  jet  in.iector  because  it  became  ac- 
quainted witli  Its  exponent — Capt.  Ed- 
ward A.  Anderson  of  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  senior  medical  officer 
at  our  Quonset  Pomt  Naval  Air  Station. 

On  Wedne-><iay  evemng,  August  10.  at 
the  hands  of  grateful  Rhode  Island  citi- 
zens. Captain  Anderson  received  the 
Gold  Medal  of  Honor  of  the  U.S.  "Volun- 
teer Life  Savings  Corps.  It  is  one  of 
.several  pre.se  ntations  and  citations  that 
the  captain  has  received — to  say  nothing 
of  the  prayerful  appreciation  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Rhode  Island. 

We  honor  him  for  his  volunteer  work 
in  administeung  more  than  110.000  shots 
of  Salk  vac<;ine  in  our  State  through 
these  fateful  weeks.  Captain  Anderson 
has  made  h;F>ospray"  a  household  word 
in  our  State. 

On  just  1  day — July  14 — in  just  one 
free  clinic.  Dr.  Anderson  and  his  crew- 
inoculated  11.108  individuals.  July  14 
was  a  rainy  day — with  torrential  rains. 
It  poured  all  day  long — yet  all  day  long 
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the  people  waited  in  a  line  the  length  of 
2  city  blocks — waited  in  the  rain— 11,108 
of  them. 

The  previous  record  fir  ma>.^  i:.ocula- 
tions  m  a  smu'le  day  was  9,^0u  That 
was  for  an  epidemic  m  Africa — and  the 
doctor  there  wa.s  Captaiii  Anderson. 

July  14  wa5  alrr.ost  an  anniversary  for 
the  doctor  On  July  16.  1938.  he  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  ;n  :h»^  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  thf  US  Navy  ir.ar  fol- 
lowed upon  hi.s  iiraduation  from  -Iv  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  School  of  Medicine.  This 
son  of  Iowa  was  then  assigned  fo  C'\\\- 
fornia — and  next  to  Hawaii.  l>'-  rr.'.-  ; 
7.  1941.  found  him  junior  medical  officer 
on  the  US  S.  Oklahoma — doomed  to  be 
sunk  on  that  day  of  perfidy. 

For  extremely  meritorious  service  that 
day.  Lieutenant  Anderson  is  entitled  to 
the  R:bbon  for  Navy  Unit  Commendation 
awarded  the  naval  hospital  at  Pearl 
Harbor 

Service  around  the  world  followed 
until  June  15.  1959.  found  him  returning 
'o  'he  Quonset  Point  Naval  Airbase  in 
Rhode  Island  as  >enior  medical  officer.  I 
say  returnir.s  bf^cause  for  6  months  in 
1943  hf  had  a  term  at  Quonset.  lonK 
enoui(h  to  form  an  attachment  for  our 
State  Dr  Anderson  was  given  tem- 
porary additional  duty  with  the  Inter- 
r.ational  Cooperation  Administration. 
For  them  he  so  fought  to  halt  a  yellow 
fever  epidemic  m  Sudan.  Africa,  as  to 
be  awarded  a  letter  of  commendation 
with  nbbc-n  and  medal  pendant  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Let  me  quote   from   that  citation: 

P:eh:in^  •  .  halt  a  yellow  fever  epidemic 
In  Sudan  .\trira.  Captain  Anderson  waa 
re6por;sib:e  f  r  saving  the  lives  of  numerous 
Sudanese  by  h.s  mass  Inoculation  program. 
Thr-ugh  his  effectiveness  in  organizing  and 
operating  the  inoculation  units,  he  provided 
the  necessary  leadership  to  the  professional 
medical  p»eople  of  the  Sudan  so  that  they 
could  carry  on  with  their  own  program. 
Captain  Anderson's  marked  professional 
ability  and  inspiring  devotion  to  duty  were 
in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
U  S    naval  service. 

Farther  awards  to  Captain  Anderson 
are  tr:e  .American  Defense  Service  Medal. 
Fleet  Cla.sp  tiie  Asiatic-Pacific  Cam- 
pai=;n  Medal;  the  Eu.-^opean-African  Mid- 
dle Ea.stern  Campai,ti:n  Medal;  American 
CampaiLrn  Medal:  World  War  Two  Vic- 
tory Medal  Navy  Occupation  Service 
Medal.  Europe  Clasp:  and  the  National 
Defense  Service  Medal. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  the  new 
little  friends  of  Captain  Anderson  are  too 
youns;  to  understand  what  all  those 
decorations  mean.  But  he  can  have  no 
commendation  more  precious  than  the 
confidence  his  gentleness  inspired  in 
them — nor  citation  greater  than  the 
.^ratitide  that  Koes  out  to  him  from  all 
of  us  of  Rhode  Island. 

r.  ,s  a  gratitude  that  goes  to  all  liis 
five-man  crew  of  Navy  assistants.  They 
helped  to  run  clinics  in  every  part  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  Let  me  name 
ty.ese  men;  Lts  M^.'  Rov  Tandy,  Adrien 
Lee  Donald  A  Cusick  R  P  Rasmussen, 
and  Donald  C    McGuire. 

To  .>peak  of  tnese  men  and  their  senior 
let  me  borrow  a  sentence  from  the  cita- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  "Their 
professional  ability  and  inspiring  devo- 


tion to  duty  were  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  U.S.  naval 
service." 

We  add  the  names  of  all  these  to  the 
illustrious  performance  of  all  the  medi- 
cal men  of  Rhode  Island,  c*te  nurses,  the 
hospitals,  the  clinics,  the  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations,  the  public 
oCBcials  and  coimtless  individuals  who 
gave  a  demonstration  of  community  con- 
cern and  cooperation  not  surpassed  in  my 
recollection. 

I  speak  for  all  those  who  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  skill,  devotion,  and 
labors  dedicated  to  serve  in  the  critical 
period  we  have  experienced. 

Their  service  is  an  immortal  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Rhode  Island. 

It  is  written  in  our  hearts. 


COMNTfiNDATION  OP  J     EHXJAR 
HOOVER 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  received 
a  letter  today  from  Laurel  E.  Kapke, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin 
Chapter  of  the  FBI  National  Academy 
Associates.  He  enclosed  the  text  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Wisconsin  Chapter  of 
the  FBI  National  Academy  Associates 
commending  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Among  other  things    NT:    Kapke  said: 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  In  this  ac- 
tion taken  by  our  organization,  reflecting  the 
high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Hoover  Is  held  by 
the  association,  for  his  contribution  to  law 
enforcement.  ' 

I  observed  the  other  day.  when  some- 
one inquired  about  what  would  happen 
to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  the  new  adminis- 
tration, that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Ke.\nedy1  said  that  if  he 
were  elected  President,  he  would  keep 
Mr.  Hoover  on  the  job.  That  is  good 
news.  I  believe  the  country  really  re- 
spects statements  of  that  kind,  because 
such  a  position  goes  to  the  very  essence 
of  maintaining  good  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  and  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wisconsin  FBI 
National  Academy  Association, 

August  10,1960. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Mr.  Wilet:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Wisconsin  Chapter  of  the  FBI 
National  Academy  Associates,  commending 
Mr.  J  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau- of  Investigation. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  Interested  in  this 
action  taken  by  our  organization,  reflecting 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr  Hoover  Is  held 
by  the  association,  for  his  contribution  to 
law  enforcement. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Laxjutl  E.  Kapke 


enforcement  techniques  and  by  keeping 
them  abreast  of  rapidly  developing  new  ideas 
in  the  field;  and 

Whereas  he  realized  the  desirability  of 
training  police  administrators  and  Instruc- 
tors throughout  the  Nation  In  a  practically 
run.  comprehensive  course  of  Instructlun  so 
that  these  men  could.  In  turn,  pass  on  their 
findings  to  the  ofllcers  In  their  departments 
throughout  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  In-order  to  Implement  his  Ideas  In 
this  respect,  he  directed  his  associates  In  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  set  up  the 
training  faculties  and  gather  together  the 
best  available  Instructors  In  each  field  ot 
police  science:  and 

Whereas  since  July  28.  1935.  when  the  first 
class  of  Instruction  of  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy was  convened  at  Washington.  D.C.,  there 
have  been  3,878  carefully  selected  ofllcers 
complete  the  la-week  training  period,  and 
then  return  to  their  communities  to  p&sa  on 
their  new-found  information:  and 

Whereas  the  net  results  have  been  to  vastly 
Improve  the  standards  of  law  enforcement 
throughout  this  country  and  abroad,  pro- 
mote cooperation  between  law-enforcement 
agencies,  no  matter  how  widely  separated, 
profetelonallze  the  Nation's  corps  of  peace 
ofllcers,  and  effectively  combat  the  hordes  of 
criminals  preying  on  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Statet:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Wisconsin  Chapter  of  the 
FBI  National  Academy  Associates,  meeting 
in  Marinette,  Wis..  June  22-24,  I960,  at  their 
IBth  annual  retraining  session.  That  the 
Honorable  J  Bdgar  Hoover  Is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  and  sincerely  thanked  on  this, 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  In  the  Wisconsin  chap- 
ter, on  our  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Wisconsin,  who  with  their  coun- 
terparts throughout  the  United  States  are 
the  ultimate  beneficiaries,  do  heartily  con- 
gratulate Mr  Hoover  personally  for  bis  far- 
sightedness In  causing  to  be  established  the 
finest  police  training  academy  in  the  world, 
and  thank  him  and  the  many  men  and 
women  of  the  FBI  who  have  contributed 
their  talents  and  efforts;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  Mr  Hoover  l>e  cr>nunended 
by  the  Wisconsin  Ciuipter  of  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  Associates  for  the  preeminent 
position  which  he  and  the  FBI  have  earned 
in  the  field  of  law  enforcement  training,  this 
commendation  being  coupled  with  the  sin- 
cere hope  and  good  wishes  for  many  more 
fruitful  years  of  service  to  these  United 
States  and  their  citizens;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUies, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin;  and  the 
chapter  secretary  Is  so  liastructed  on  this 
24th  day  of  Ju    -  •^"'" 
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FBI  National  Academy  Associates  Resolu- 
tion or  Wisconsin  Chapter.  Marinette. 
Wis  ,  June  22-24.  1960 

Whereas,  J  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  recognized 
a  need  for  professionalizing  law  enforcement 
by  making  available  to  the  Nation's  police 
officers    up-to-date    training    In    basic    law- 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  desirous  to  proceed  with  a  sf>eech  I 
desire  to  make  on  the  minimum  wage  bill 
and  to  make  some  observations  as  to 
what  has  been  advertised  in  the  press  as 
a  war  of  nerves  in  respect  to  the  bill. 
Before  doing  so.  I  should  like  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1 .  who  has  an  appointment  he 
desires  to  keep  I  yield  to  him  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr  COOPEIR  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  courtesy  of  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  President,  since  the  Senate  recon- 
vened we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
civil  rights.  This  morning.  I  desire  to 
propose  a  procedtire  by  which  at  least 
some    civil-rights   legislation   could   be 


enacted  at  this  session  without  In  any 
way  obstructing  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  other  measures  I  mtist  say  this 
idea  was  suggested  to  some  degree  yes- 
terday by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsJ;  but  I  should 
like  to  elaborate  upon  it. 

I  believe  the  minimum  enactment  of 
civil-rights  legislation  can  be  accom- 
plished if  the  Democratic  leadership,  and 
tJie  majority  larty,  will  give  their  firm 
support  and  their  united  strength  to 
at  least  a  .sniall  portion  of  the  civil- 
rights  platfonn;  which  was  adopted  at 
the  Democrai  ic  National  Convention, 
was  approved  by  their  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  is  part 
of  the  platfonn  upon  which  tJieir  party 
must  run. 

Only  last  Tuesday.  August  9.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr  DirksenI,  the 
minority  leade*,  ofTered  on  behalf  of  the 
minority  a  minimum  civil  rights  pro- 
posal. The  fir  it  section  olTered  by  him 
would  provide  statutory  authority  to 
continue  the  voluntary  efTorts  to  secure 
equal  rights  in  employment  for  Negroes 
and  all  other  g  roups,  in  connection  with 
Government  contracts.  Thus  far.  this 
work  has  been  undertaken  by  an  infor- 
mal committee  under  the  leadership  of 
Vice  President  Nixon. 

The  second  section  ofTered  by  the  mi- 
nority leader,  would  provide  technical 
assistance  to  &:hool  districts  which  are 
attempting  to  ie.segregate  their  schools 
under  the  ms.ndate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Brown  case. 

These  propoials  were  considered  and 
debated  at  leru  th  this  year,  at  the  time 
when  the  civil  rights  bill  propo.sed  by 
President  Eisenhower  was  before  the 
Congress. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  when  this  mini- 
mum proposal  was  made  on  last  Tues- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSENl.  th<  minority  leader,  the 
Democratic  majority  quickly  moved  to 
lay  the  bill  or  the  table — thus  cutting 
off  debate  and  killing,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  civil  rights  proposals  made  by 
the  Senator  fiom  Illinois  on  behalf  of 
the  minority. 

Mr.  President.  52  members  of  the  ma- 
jority voted  then  to  kill  that  proposed 
legislation  by  laying  it  on  the  table,  in- 
cluding the  majority  party's  candidates 
for  President  and  for  Vice  President. 
Four  member;  of  the  majority  party 
joined  with  24  members  of  the  minority, 
the  Republican  Party,  in  voting  agaiiist 
the  motion  and  therefore  to  support 
these  civil  riglits  provisions 

The  press  .seems  to  have  approved 
rather  uncritically  the  argument  ad- 
vanced by  th?  Democratic  majority — 
namely,  that  the  proposed  civil-rights 
leiiislation  should  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
struct congres-sional  action  on  other  im- 
portant measures.  I  think  that  both  the 
press  and  the  Democratic  leadership 
should  go  further  and  look  more  deeply 
into  this  issue. 

I  now  propose  a  method — suggested 
yesterday  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits]  — 
which  I  believe  could  a.ssure  the  pa.ssage 
of  at  least  the  very  minimum  civil-rights 
propo.sal  made  last  Tuesday  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr.  DirksenI,  on  be- 


half of  the  Republican  minority.  It  is 
a  method  by  which  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority and  its  leadership  can  assure  to 
the  country  their  united  support  of  their 
party's  platform,  adopted  at  Los  Angeles. 

So  I  propose  the  following:  Let  the 
two  proix>sals  which  were  laid  on  the 
table  last  Tuesday  be  brought  again  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Let  the  majority  join 
with  the  Republican  minority  in  the  mo- 
tion to  place  those  proposals  on  the  cal- 
endar, and  let  them  join  in  a  vote  to 
bring  up,  by  motion,  tho.se  proposals  for 
Senate  consideration  and  for  a  vote. 

Then,  after  reasonable  time  for  de- 
bate— and  I  do  not  believe  it  would  need 
to  be  very  long,  for  I  consider  that  they 
were  debated  at  length  earlier  this  year — 
let  the  majority,  including  its  leaders, 
join  in  a  petition  to  invoke  cloture.  And 
let  them  join  in  supp>orting.  by  their 
votes,  a  motion  to  invoke  cloture.  If 
that  is  done,  these  two  prop>osals  could 
quickly  be  voted  on. 

I  know  that  many  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  faithfully  and  con- 
sistently suppKjrted  measures  to  give 
equal  rights  to  all  our  citizens.  I  do 
not  in  any  way  detract  from  their  sup- 
F>ort.  Yet.  it  is  a  fact  that  civil-rights 
steps  have  been  taken  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  all  the.se  fields.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  1957  civil  rights  bill  came 
before  the  Senate  because  the  then  Re- 
publican leader.  Senator  Knowland  of 
California,  moved  that  the  bill  be  placed 
on  the  calendar  rather  than  sent  to  com- 
mittee, where  it  would  have  died.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DirksenI,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr  Javits  1  insisted  that  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
agree  that  a  civil  rights  bill  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration  in 
February  of  this  year. 

My  prop>osal  offers  a  sensible  way  to 
secure  a  vote  on  the  proposed  civil  rights 
lej-'islation  without  incurring  the  charge 
that  it  is  obstructing  the  other  work  of 
the  Senate  at  this  session.  My  proposal 
offers  a  way — and  I  wish  to  make  this 
p>oint  veiy  clear — to  test  the  position  of 
the  majority  party  on  the  glowing  prom- 
ises made  in  its  civil  rights  platform 
adopted  at  Los  Angeles.  My  prop>osal 
offers  a  way  to  test  the  jxjsition  of  the 
leadership  of  the  majority  party. 

As  I  have  said,  my  pioposal  is  a  way  by 
which  the  Senate  can  say  to  the  country* 
that  equal  rights  measures  for  all  citizens 
are  important — as  iinr>ortant  as  the  other 
measures  before  us.  and.  I  believe,  actu- 
ally more  important  than  some  of  the 
other  measures  we  shall  have  to  consider 
at  this  session. 

I  offer  this  proposal  as  a  precise  way 
by  which  we  can  test  the  willingness  of 
the  Senate,  and  certainly  the  willingness 
of  the  majority,  to  act  uixjn  minimum 
civil  rights  legislation — and  to  do  so  in 
such  a  way  that  it  cannot  be  said — as  it 
is  now  said — that  our  consideration  of. 
and  our  action  on,  such  proiX)sed  legisla- 
tion would  obstruct  the  other  work  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  just  uttered 
what  I  consider  to  be  historic  words. 
They  are  exactly  what  I.  myself,  was  go- 
ing to  say  in  discussing  the  so-called  war 


of  nerves.  Indeed,  what  he  said  was  in 
substance  what  I  said  on  yesterday,  al- 
though perhaps  the  emphasis  which  I 
gave  to  what  was  being  done  on  the  ma- 
jority side  by  a  small  minority  was  lost 
in  the  shuffle. 

Mr.  President,  1  should  like  to  identify 
myself  with,  and  join  in,  the  specific 
statement  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  made  regarding  the  idea  which  I  was 
trying  to  place  before  the  Senate,  and 
w  hich  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  so 
well  placed  before  the  Senate  this  morn- 
ing. Indeed,  one  of  the  gratifying 
aspects  of  this  legislative  body  is  that  we 
can  proceed  in  partnership,  as  a  team, 
as  a  corps. 

I  now  repeat  part  of  the  statement  I 
made  on  yesterday: 

In  the  final  analysis  the  showdown  here 
will  be  on  cloture  for  that  Is  the  only  way. 
app>arently,  in  which  the  unfinished  business 
on  civil  right*  can  be  dealt  with  on  equal 
terms  with  the  other  major  measures  before 
us.  as  It  deserves  to   be. 

So.  Mr.  President,  regardless  of  what- 
ever the  press  may  write — and  that  is  its 
privilege — let  us  understand  very  clearly 
what  the  present  suggestion  is.  In  this 
connection.  I  am  unable  to  find  adequate 
words  in  which  to  express  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper]  how  grate- 
ful 1  am  to  him  for  his  presentation  of  it 
at  this  time.  He  comes  from  a  border 
State  where  the  p>eople  understand  both 
sides  of  this  question.  I  thank  him  most 
sincerely  for  placing  this  matter  in  focus 

Regardless  of  whatever  the  press  may 
write  about  the  war  of  nerves,  let  it  be 
very  clearly  understood  just  what  we  are 
faced  with  here  on  the  floor.  It  is  not 
a  war  of  nerves:  it  is  only  a  dignified  and 
honorable  effort  to  place  civil  rights 
measures  on  a  parity  with  other 
measures. 

The  Senate  has  now  seen  that  in  this 
body  there  are  Senators  who — regardless 
of  their  views  on  other  questions — feel 
that  the  moment  a  civil  rights  measure  is 
mentioned,  all  other  procedure  here  must 
stop  until  that  subject,  one  which  they 
regard  as  a  devil,  is  exorcised.  That  is 
their  privilege,  of  course.  But  it  is  not 
the  view  of  ojr  party,  which,  through  its 
representatives  in  both  this  Chamber  and 
the  other  Chamber,  has  gone  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  civil  rights 
legislation. 

There  are  available  in  this  Chamber 
an  overwhelming  number  of  votes  in 
favor  of  invoking  cloture  in  connection 
with  the  further  consideration  here  of 
civil  rights  measures.  Certainly  that  is 
the  way  to  deal  with  this  subject. 

There  is  en  old  saying  that  once  the 
cat  has  been  shot,  everyone  understands 
what  is  going  on.  and  will  proceed  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable that  a  small  minority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  can  block  Senate 
action  on  important  measures  in  which 
so  many  ptrscns  sincerely  believe.  I 
refer  to  measures  such  as  the  minimum - 
wage  bill,  the  bill  for  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  and  other  imp>ortant  measures. 
Certainly,  that  small  minority  in  this 
body  will  no:  be  able  to  block  Senate  ac- 
tion on  thOv^e  matters  unless  we  permit 
it  to  do  SO. 
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Mr  President,  is  a  "war  of  nerves 
be:ng  conducted  when  some  Senators  in- 
duce in  their  own  weakness,  their  own 
unwillingness  to  use  the  means  available 
here  m  order  to  brinii  about  what  a  ma- 
jority is  determined  to  brms  about  un- 
der the  Constitution  and  eveti  under  our 
own  rules'' 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr  F^resident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr   JAVITS      Yes 

Mr,  BUSH  I  want  to  comp.iment  my 
Rood  friend,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
upon  his  brief  and  very  mci.sive  sugges- 
tion concerning:  this  matttT  He  and  I 
worked  toeether  on  the  platform  com- 
mittee m  Ch.cago  for  a  week,  and  a  large 
part  of  that  time  was  devoted  to  this  very 
question  of  civil  ritjhts. 

The  bill  which  he  proposes  should  be 
taken  up  apam  is  a  very  modest  ap- 
proach to  this  subject,  and  one  which 
really  should  not  excise  anyone  very 
much,  because  it  is  a  just  and  reasonable 

bill 

I  tlunk  he  has  rendered  a  real  service 
in  pointing  out  a  way  in  which  it  can  be 
done  without  disrupting  the  business  of 
this  particular  session  I  wuh  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  him  a.  the  proposal, 
and  assure  him  I  will  cio  what  I  can  to 
support  his  leadership  :\\  that  connec- 
tion. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  y.f'.d  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky 

Mr  COOPER.  Yesterday,  as  I  listened 
here  in  the  Senate  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York  en^iaging  in  the  debate,  I 
thought  about  this  mattt-r  The  idea,  I 
must  say,  came  in  large  pai  t  from  him, 
althou£,'h  I  had  given  some  thought  t<j  it 
before  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  ma- 
jority— and  they  have  been  pretty  much. 
supported  by  the  press  in  this  reuard  — 
has  the  idea  that  to  introduce  any  civil 
righto  proposals  would  in  some  way  ob- 
struct the  legislation  which  must  be 
passed  in  this  session  I  think  we  are 
all  realistic  enough  to  realize  that  no 
large  program  dealing  with  civil  rights 
Will  be  passed  m  this  session. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  interject,  T  could  not  agree 
more  I  have  never  .said  anything  more 
than  that  what  we  >:.■  ild  confine  our- 
selves to  is  this  :..•:..■.■  i  amount  of  un- 
finished business. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  to  labor  this  question  could  obstruct 
some  of  the  necessary  things  that  must 
be  done  On  the  other  hand.  I  would 
never  agree  that  bills  which  deal  with 
purely  economic  matters,  important  as 
they  are,  are  more  important  than  an 
issue  which  goes  to  the  very  constitu- 
tional, moral,  and  ethical  rights  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

We  have  to  bp  realistic  as  to  what 
can  be  done.  But  this  smokescreen 
wt-.-ch  has  been  put  up  should  not  be 
j!.  jwed  to  hide  the  facts.  The  idea  that 
we  cannot  even  look  at  minimum  civil 
r.-hts  proposals  because  doing  so  might 
obstruct  the  work  of  the  Senate  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  fastened  upon 
t.-.e  Senate  or  the  public  at  large. 

That  1.S  why  I  have  joined  my  friend 
from  New  York  m  proposing  what  I  con- 
sider a  precise  m^^thod  by  which  we  could 


enact  mir..mum  civil  rights  legislation, 
legislation  which  has  already  been  dls- 
cu.ssed  at  length  this  year,  legislation 
about  which  I  cannot  believe  there  is  a 
irreat  :ieal  ^if  controversy  But  while  it 
IS  minimum  civil  rights  legislation,  if 
enacted  it  would  at  least  tell  the  coun- 
try that  the  Republican  Party  means 
what  It  says  about  its  civil  rights  plank: 
and  I  think  it  would  show  the  people  of 
the  country  that  the  majority  party  and 
its  leaders  mean  what  they  say  about 
their  plank  So  far  they  have  taken  a 
position  which  denies  their  platform 

My  suggestion  is  that  we  take  this  mat- 
ter up.  and  have  a  day  or  two  on  It — it 
has  been  discussed  before  for  week.s — 
and  then  let  good  faith  be  tested  Let  a 
cloture  petition  be  filed,  and  let  it  be 
voted  on.  Then  we  will  f^nd  out  what  the 
position  of  the  parties  is  on  this  ques- 
tion, about  which  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  skirmishing  and.  I  may  say. 
evasion. 

Mr.  BUSH  M.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  JAVITS  Yes. 
N!r  BUSH.  Just  so  the  record  on  this 
point  may  be  complete,  I  think  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  two  points  we  are 
talking  about  simply  cover  legislation 
to  give  statutory  authority  to  the  existing 
Nixon  committee  in  connection  with  pre- 
venting discrimination  In  Goverrunent 
contract  employment,  on  the  one  hand; 
and  the  other  is  to  give  assistance  to 
those  States,  where  they  need  it,  if  they 
are  trying  to  comply  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decisiorL  It  is  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter. That  is  all  there  is  to  it  I  think 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  is  all  we  are 
talking  about.  This  would  be  evidence 
of  good  faith  by  both  parties,  whose 
planks  go  much  further  than  this,  that 
they  mean  what  they  say  about  legisla- 
tion for  extension  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Why  would  It  not  be 
just  as  noteworthy  to  say  that  the 
claimed  fear  of  civil  rights  legislation 
would  be  an  excellent  excuse  for  those 
who  oppose  the  minimum  wage  bill,  for 
example,  to  drag  it  out,  claiming  they 
have  to  keep  it  going  because  civil  rights 
legislation  may  come  in.'  For  my.self.  I 
would  be  fully  prepared  to  commit  my- 
self, based  upon  what  we  have  just  been 
discussing,  namely,  a  proper  way  in 
which  to  proceed,  to  offer  no  amendment 
on  the  minimum  wage  bill  which  relates 
to  civil  rights.  I  have  no  doubt  other 
Members  feel  the  same  way,  so  we  will 
get  on  with  the  busine.ss  before  us,  and 
there  will  be  a  redemption  of  good  faith 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.      Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York  for  having  cleared  the 
air,  so  to  speak.  The  Republicans  have 
been  charged  with  putting  up  a  smoke- 
screen, and  we  have  been  charged  with 
delaying  this  session  of  the  Congress  by 
prolonging  debate  on  what  to  some  of  us 
is  one  of  the  most  important  bills  in  the 
economic  field  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress, a  matter  that  any  one  of  us  would 
have  to  agree  would  require  3  weeks  in 
the  normal  process  of  a  properly  run 
session  of  the  Senate.  But  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  majority's  insistence  that 


they  want  to  get  along  with  things  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  they  do 
not  want  to  take  up  civil  rights,  for  .ex- 
ample, because  they  say  it  is  something 
new.  It  is  not  new  The  Senator,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  knows  full  well  the 
majority  is  pre.ssing  for  passage  out  of 
that  committee  of  a  bill  which  is  just  as 
important  a.s  the  minimum  wage  bill. 
While  I  have  different  views  on  that  bill 
from  the  Senator  from  New  York,  he 
knows  that  when  the  common  situs  bill 
hits  the  floor,  there  are  going  to  be  an- 
other 4  or  5  or  6  days  of  debate  on  that 
bill  So  I  fall  to  understand  the  re- 
luctance on  the  other  side  to  let  civil 
rights  be  introduced  Ln  the  session  when 
at  the  same  time  they  are  allowing  to 
come  up  a  bill  which  can  be  Just  as  con- 
troversial, and  which.  I  may  say,  will 
have  civil  rights  amendments  attached 
to  it  before  we  get  through,  and  rightly 
so.  may  I  say. 

Mr    JAVITS      I    thank    the   Senator 
from  Arizona 

Mr.    KEATING       Mr    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Vir  JAVITS  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  KEATING  I  associate  myself 
with  the  proposal  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  I ,  which  he  has  suggested  to  us 
in  his  usually  constructive  fashion,  and 
which  has  been  Joined  In  by  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Connecticut  and 
New  York. 

I  am  prepared  completely  to  commit 
myself  to  such  a  program.  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  contention  that,  realisti- 
cally, we  could  not  expect.  In  this  short 
session,  to  enact  anything  more  than  the 
proposal  advanced  by  our  distinguished 
minority  leader  relating  to  these  two 
items  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
great  debate  here,  and  which  need  no 
further  debate  at  all,  but  on  which  we 
might  well  have  a  day  or  two  of  addi- 
tional debate. 

After  a  day  or  two.  as  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  pointed  out.  certainly  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  Invoke  cloture 
on  the  debate,  so  that  we  can  get  to  a 
vote  on  these  two  Important  proposals. 

I  think  it  Is  pertinent  at  this  point  to 
Invite  attention  to  the  colimin  written 
by  Mr.  George  Herman  In  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
which  has  already  been  the  subject  of 
comment.  Parenthetically.  I  wish  to 
commend  Mr.  Herman  for  his  column. 
It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  He  is  a 
very  fine  correspondent.  He  knows  what 
he  is  writing  about. 

This  is  one  Illustration  to  which  he 
refers  as  an  example  of  what  is  really 
behind  the  words  which  are  uttered  on 
this  floor.  He  says  that  when  someone 
says,  'Introducing  this  legislation  would 
stall  all  work  on  the  other  important  leg- 
islation before  this  body,"  this  really 
means  that  "your  proposal  Is  highly  em- 
barrassing to  my  party,  and  we  are  going 
to  shove  it  out  of  sight  jiist  as  quickly 
as  possible." 

That  is  an  extremely  pertinent  ob- 
servation. I  hope  that  when  such  a 
move  is  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  or  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  or  by  other  Senators, 
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such  a  proposal  of  such  a  limited  char- 
acter will  not  be  shoved  out  of  sight  but 
that  instead  we  shall  be  permitted  to 
work  our  will,  after  a  reasonable  debate 
on  these  very  modest  pror>osals  which 
have  been  made. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  I  endeavored  to  put  into 
legislative  form  the  provisions  of  the 
Democratic  platform  on  this  subject.  It 
is  not  our  belief  that  that  proposal  re- 
alistically can  be  enacted  in  this  session. 
becau.se  while  it  contains  the  two  pro- 
posals to  which  we  have  been  referring 
it  also  contains  other  matter,  which  of 
course  goes  vei-y  much  further  but  which 
has  not  been  fully  discussed  in  the  Sen- 
ate, as  have  these  two  sp>eciflc  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  President's 
messages  to  Congress  time  and  time 
again. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  pointed  the  way  to  a  method  in  an 
orderly  and  emclent  mamicr  of  bringing 
this  matter  to  a  vote  I  hope  the  major- 
ity— particularly  the  majority  leader- 
ship— will  cooperate  to  that  end. 

I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  support  in  joining 
in  this  discussion.  I  .should  like  to  round 
It  off  In  the  following  way.  and  then  I 
shall  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  LacscheI. 

There  are  two  things  which  are  neces- 
sary. Mr.  President.  No.  1.  these  dec- 
larations on  our  side  now  In  the  process 
of  being  made  No  2.  some  indication  of 
cooperation  from  the  other  side. 

Mr  President,  that  was  the  purpose 
of  my  offering  a  bill  and  Inviting  cospon- 
sorship  from  those  on  the  other  side  with 
whom  we  have  been  traditionally  asso- 
ciated in  regard  to  civil  rights  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  that  offer  is  still  wide 
open. 

When  we  see  that  happening,  when 
we  begin  to  get  some  cosporvsorship 
from  the  other  side,  even  with  regard 
to  these  very  elementary  two  measures 
which  have  been  discussed  this  morn- 
ing by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
my  other  colleagues,  that  will  be  the 
signal  that  we  intend  to  come  to  some 
very  definite  resolution  of  this  matter. 
Until  that  happens,  Mr.  President,  let 
it  be  clear  that  we  arc  not  delaying 
consideration  of  the  minimum  wage  bill 
or  of  anything  cLse.  We  have  had  our 
vote.  We  had  It  last  Tuesday.  I  did 
not  press  the  matter  yesterday  on  the 
second  reading  of  my  own  bill.  We 
have  no  intention  of  pressing  it  until 
such  time  ais^the  minimum  wage  bill  Is 
acted  on.         * 

Mr.  President,  coupling  that  with  the 
proposal  made  this  morning  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper] 
which  Is  based  upon  my  own  views,  as 
expressed  yesterday,  and  in  which  I 
thoroughly  join,  as  have  my  colleagues 
from  New  York  and  Connecticut,  the 
path  Is  perfectly  clear.  I  hope  very 
much  It  will  be  very  clear  and  under- 
standable to  the  country.  Perhaps  it  is 
our  fault  for  not  having  made  it  as 
clear  as  it  has  now  been  made.  It  is 
clear  now. 

I  repeat,  the  proposal  for  civil  rights 
legislation  is  that  we  proceed  with  these 


two  measures  incorporated  in  the  bill 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKsEN  1 .  have  a  short  debate,  seek  to 
imp>ose  cloture,  and  then  have  both  sides 
in  an  overwhelming  majority  join  in  im- 
posing cloture,  to  make  this  the  earnest 
business  of  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  leading  ex- 
ponent of  civil  rights  legislation  has 
asked  for  only  one  additional  measure, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  which  is  the 
limited  opportunity  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  sue  in  school  desegregation 
cases.  Tliat  is  the  only  thing  which  has 
been  specified. 

Second,  I  certainly  have  no  intention 
of  doing  anything  with  respect  to  the 
minimum  wage  bill  which  will  in  any 
way  involve  a  civil  rights  discussion.  I 
am  in  favor  of  having  the  bill  passed. 
My  speech  this  morning,  which  was 
issued  to  the  press  hours  ago,  is  a  plea 
in  support  of  the  bill,  on  which  I  signed 
the  majority  report.  I  think  my  repu- 
tation in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere 
demonstrates  that  I  would  not  want  to 
embarrass  or  to  hamper  anything  I  am 
as  much  in  favor  of  as  I  am  in  favor  of 
this  proposal. 

Mr  President,  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Ohio 


CONGRESSIONAL  PROSPECTS 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  editorials  which  were 
published  on  August  7  and  August  9  of 
this  year  in  the  Dayton  Daily  News.  The 
first  is  entitled  "Constructive  Output 
Still  Possible  for  Congress."  and  the 
other  is  entitled  "Opportunities.  Temp- 
tations Face  Reconvening   Congress.  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Dayton  Dally  News.  Aug.  9,  1960] 

constkucnvk  otttpttt  still  possible   fok 

Congress 

President  Elsenhower's  message  to  Con- 
gress could  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  con- 
structive session.  All  depends  upon  whether 
the  President  and  both  parties  In  Congress 
decide  to  put  the  national  Interest  above 
pK)lltlcs. 

Mr.  Elsenhower's  message  could  be  taken 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  either  path. 

Certainly  It  had  political  overtones.  Mr 
Elsenhower  spoke  for  the  reccwd  on  national 
defense  In  putting  forward  a  21 -point 
domestic  program  for  serious  action  at  a 
bobtalled  session  he  was  trying  to  put  the 
Democrats  on  a  spwt. 

Yet  there  remains  a  chance  for  Congress, 
with  White  House  cooperation,  to  get  done 
some  things  necesary  for  the  health  of  the 
Nation  and  the  peace  of  the  planet.. 

Defense:  The  Nation  needs  urgently  to 
step  up  its  arms  spending  The  President 
now  agrees  to  iLse  impounded  funds  previ- 
ously appropriated  over  his  protests 

He  says  he  may  ask  also  for  some  new 
funds.  There  Is  no  assurance  that  what  he 
finally  requests  will  be  adequate  to  the  gath- 
ering global  challenge.  Democrats  should 
try  to  work  with  him.  however  irritated  they 
may  be  by  his  claims  to  ln\"ulnerabiHty  for 
America's  present  defense. 

Foreign  aid:  The  President  merits  bi- 
partisan support  for  his  plea  for  full  restora- 
tion of  earlier  House  cuts.  His  proposals  for 
Latin  American  aid  and  U.S.  initiative  to- 
ward a  United  Nations   food-for-peace  pro- 


gram are  praiseworthy.  As  usual,  the  ques- 
tion Is:  Will  action  on  the  scale  proposed 
($600  million  for  Latin  America:  food  for 
peace  undetennined )  get  the  Job  done? 

Education,  health,  welfare:  The  President 
seems  ready  \o  soften  his  opposition  to  Fed- 
eral action  he  once  viewed  as  verging  on 
socialism.  Whether  effective  programs  can 
get  by  his  definition  of  reckless  spending 
is  not  yet  clear.  Reasonable  accommoda- 
tion on  both  sides  could  produce  results  In 
an  area  in  which  action  is  badly  needed. 

Agriculture,  civil  rights:  TTiese  Issues  can- 
not profitably  be  dealt  with  In  a  short  ses- 
sion. They  are  complex,  controversial  and 
lodged  too  far  back  in  the  legislative  pipe- 
line. Mr  Eisenhower's  Insistence  on  action 
now  was  either  unrealistic  or  political. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  a  certain 
amount  of  Jockeying  for  partisan  advantage 
Is  Inevitable.  But  the  Nation's  Interest  will 
be  served  If  Congress  and  the  White  House 
are  as  flexible  as  ix>ssible.  If  each  makes  the 
best  record  it  can.  In  a  genuine  try  for  con- 
structive output,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
left  to  apportion  the  bouquets  and  the  brick- 
bats. 


[From  the  Dayton  Dally  News,  Aug.  7,  1960) 

OpportunitI^    Temptations   Face 
Reconvening  Congress 

The  unfinished  part  of  the  congressional 
session  (Senate  tomorrow.  House  August  15) 
will  be  In  all  respects  unusual.  In  some 
vmlque. 

Although  this  Is  not  the  first  late-summer 
session  in  a  presidential  year,  the  cnly  other 
within    easy   memory    was   In    1948. 

Without  precedent  is  a  session  In  which  five 
of  the  top  six  men  In  the  presidential  cam- 
paign have  conspicuous  roles  in  the  Senate 
Both  presidential  candidates  (Nixon  and 
Kennedy  ) ,  one  vice  presidential  nominee 
(Johnson*,  and  both  party  chairmen  (Mor- 
ton and  Jackson  i   will  be  directly  on  stage. 

The  other  vice  presidential  candidate 
(Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  himself  an  ex-Sen- 
ator) win  be  conducting  business  at  the 
United  Nations  that  could  affect  the  course 
of  Congress. 

Waiting  in  the  White  House  to  act  on  bills 
coming  up  from  Congress  Is  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower,  who  has  promised  to  cam- 
paign ardently   for   the   Nlxon-Lodge   ticket. 

In  their  dual  roles  all  these  men  are 
presented  with  great  temptations  and  equally 
great  opp>ortunities.  They  can  serve  their 
country  by  buckling  down  to  unfinished 
legislative  business.  Or  they  can  try  to 
serve  their  political  fortunes  by  cynical 
maneuvering. 

If  Congress  is  conscientious,  it  will  stay 
clear  of  legislation  that  couldn't  possibly  be 
shaf>ed  up  in  an  abbreviated  session.  In  this 
class  fall  civil  rights  and  farm  legislation. 

Wisdom  of  reopening  the  defense  budget 
can  be  questioned.  There  is  urgent  need  for 
stepped  up  arms  sf>endlng.  The  case  for 
supplementary  appropriations  depends  on  the 
amount  of  funds  already  In  hand  which  the 
administration  has  declined  to  turn  loose. 
This  figure  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

Foreign  aid  appropriations  are  critical. 
Bipartisan  action  Is  needed  to  restore  cuts 
voted  by  the  House  before  It  quit  for  the 
conventions. 

Social  legislation  could  become  a  casualty 
of  political  Jockeying  Genuinely  needed  are 
a  liberalized  housing  program,  a  plan  for 
medical  care  for  the  aged,  and  increased 
Federal  aid  to  education.  These  needs  can 
be  met  in  ways  that  are  not  fiscally  reckless. 
The  opportunity  will  be  lost  If  the  Demo- 
crats try  for  bread  and  circuses  or  if  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  persists  In  the  view  that 
Government  action  In  these  fields  verges  on 
socialism. 

The  specific  Issues  before  Congress  are  less 
Important    than    the    spirit    In    which    the 
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:?ic;ets     approach     them        Senator     &  erft-t 
DiRKSEN-,    Republican,    of    Illlnou,    has    said 
•'It  U   be  the   most   political  sesfilon   you  ever 
hearri  "f      1"'=;  inevitable  " 

Is  if  Thef  are  fac^.  rs  a  riC!:'?  ?in:n-*. 
the  prediction  of  the  m;:.  r.'y  It^afier  P  ^r 
one  thing,  voters  wii:  *)*>  :.  ine  lookout  for 
obvious  political  she:.  •. :.:  j,u'is.  For  another, 
they  Aill  be  talcir.i;  the  personal  measure  of 
the  -.indidat.es  For  still  another,  each 
presidential  candidate  knows  that,  If  he 
makes  It  to  the  White  House,  he  will  have 
to  work   c!   sely    Aith   the   Senate. 

Conscler.-e  c  uld  be — at  all  events  should 
be — a  sobering  factor.  After  all.  Senators 
and  Congressmen  are  coming  together  to 
serve  the  Nation  in  a  time  of  unexampled 
danger. 


ii 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARD.'-    AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1960 

The  Seriate  re.sumed  the  coasideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3758  >  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  larRe  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  activities  affecting 
comm-^rce,  to  increase  the  minimum 
wa^it  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  wuh 
to  make  at  the  outset  one  point  which  I 
believe  was  made  last  night  rather  late, 
which  I  think  deserves  to  be  made  again. 

I  oel.ove  there  are  many  Republican 
M-.'mber.s  -Aho  fr^v-r  a  material  increase 
in  the  minimum  v.  a-'  -.nd  that  the  op- 
po,>it:on  to  th;.s  bill  ai.d  the  large  num- 
ber of  araendment.s  Ahich  are  being  of- 
fered come  fr  <m  t>>th  Democrats  and 
Republican;;  many  of  whom  are  opposed 
to  the  bill 

It  .should  not  for  a  moment  go  out  to 
the  country  that  the  Republicans  as 
such  are  opposed  to  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  -Aa^e  or — and  I  feel  it  proper 
to  rep€'at  what  -Aas  said  last  nitiht — that 
the  distinguL-^h^'d  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  CJoldw^ter'  who  has  himself  so 
definitely  rebutted  any  such  idea  last 
nisht,  is  the  leader  of  the  Republicans 
in  his  perfectly  sincere  opposition  to  an 
increase. 

On  the  contrary,  the  administration 
favors  a  .sub.stantial  increase  in  the 
minimum  wa^e.  and  an  expansion  in 
coveratre  mcludm^j  the  coverage  of  re- 
tail ar^.d  ^pr\:rf  f^mployees  not  now 
covered  Wha:e\>^r  difference  there  may 
be  between  the  administration's  ideas  as 
to  increasing  the  minim  .m  wage  to  $1,15 
an  hour  and  coverir.4  additional  em- 
ployees in  excess  of  3  mihion.  as  com- 
pared with  the  bi':.  o--r  ■:••  -.^.p  Senate, 
which  would  gran'  a  Ifh*.  ir,iu  coverage 
to  an  estimated  4  971  f)00  and  would  raise 
the  minimum  wage  over  a  period  of  years 
to  $1  2.5  IS  a  difference  in  degree  and 
not  a  difference  in  principle.  Hence,  it 
should  be  clear  that  the  administration 
Ls  on  the  side  of  those  who  favor  a  bill 
of  this  type. 

Indeed,  the  b.li  whitii  has  come  to  us 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
pr^'ty  much  representative  of  the  ad- 
m.M.stration'.s  position.  I  trust,  there- 
fore, that  no  effort  will  be  m&de  to  put 
Gu:  -o  the  country  the  idea  that  the  Re- 
pubucan  Party  ls  opposed  to  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  waize  or  to  the  exten- 
sion of  coverage  to  a  part  of  those  work- 


ers not  now  covered.  This  is  very  im- 
portant, since  it  is  very  clear  that  votes 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  be  needed 
to  keep  the  bill  adequate  and  to  get  it 
passed. 

While  this  bill,  which  I  generally  sup- 
port, would  raise  the  minimum  wage  for 
presently  covered  employees  to  $1.25  over 
a  p>eriod  of  3  years,  and  for  employees  to 
be  newly  covered  over  a  period  of  4  years. 
it  recognizes,  in  the  $1.25  rate,  the  new 
level  of  the  cost  of  living  as  well  as  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  a  further  recognition  of  our  na- 
tional policy  of  mass  production  and 
mass  consumption,  recognizing  that  the 
two  must  move  forward  in  step  to  keep 
our  economy  in  balance. 

As  a  representative  of  the  most  popu- 
lous and  economically  strongest  State  in 
the  Union.  I  feel  the  bill  also  will  serve 
another  vital  purpose.  It  will  tend  to 
more  nearly  equalize  conditions  for  the 
retention  of  enterprise  and  for  the  at- 
traction of  new  enterprise  between  States 
like  my  own  State  of  New  York  and 
other  States  which  have  profited  in  this 
respect  from  lower  than  appropriate 
wage  scales. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  basic 
increase  to  the  $1.25  per  hour  level  had 
been  provided  in  the  committee  bill, 
practically  every  doubt  in  terms  of  cov- 
erage for  businesses  having  an  equity  to 
be  excluded  or  to  be  covered  only  in 
part  has  been  resolved  in  favor  of  such 
businesses.  Hence,  only  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  approximately  20  million 
wage  and  salaried  workers  in  the  coun- 
try available  for  minimum  wage  cover- 
age who  are  not  presently  covered  will 
be  covered  by  the  bill. 

My  reasons  for  favoring  this  measure 
are  the  following: 

F^rst.  It  represents  recognition  of  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  of  the 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  living 
which  our  productivity  can  afford. 

Second.  It  will  tend  to  equalize  com- 
petition between  the  States  for  the  re- 
tention of  enterprises  and  the  attraction 
of  new  enterprises — a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  States  like  New  York. 

Third.  It  will  put  a  stronger  base  un- 
der the  national  economy  and  will  not 
materially  Increase  the  price  level. 

Fourth.  It  will  not  have  a  significant 
effect  on  wage  levels  in  establishments 
which,  prior  to  the  increase,  paid  no  one 
less  than  the  new  minimum  and.  accord- 
ingly, will  not  contribute  to  inflation. 

Fifth.  It  will  not  tend  materially  to 
reduce  total  employment 

Sixth.  The  effect  of  this  minimum 
wage  increase  will  not  be  materially  to 
change  the  ability  of  American  manu- 
facturers to  compete  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

Seventh.  It  will  tend  to  raise  the  wage 
level  within  States,  even  among  employ- 
ees not  covered  by  the  new  minimum 
wage,  due  to  the  competitive  factor. 
This  is  a  highly  desirable  result  in  view 
of  the  unfair  and  uneconomically  low 
wage  scales  which  prevail  in  much  of 
such  employment — in  laundries,  restau- 
rants and  similar  places — and  it  will,  of 
course,  have  this  beneficial  result  in  re- 
tail and  service  enterprises  whose  em- 
ployees are  to  be  newly  covered  under 
this  bill. 


I  wish  to  make  brief  reference  to  each 
of  these  reasons. 

First  The  economic  basis  for  the  bill 
is  very  clear.  A  survey  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  shows  that  In  June  1959, 
41  percent  of  the  covered  workers  in  13 
of  the  low-wage  industries  were  paid  less 
than  $1.25  an  hour.  Yet  since  the  last 
minimum  wage  increase  in  1956.  pro- 
ductivity gains  are  estimated  at  an  over- 
all 15  percent,  consumer  prices  have 
risen  by  10  percent  and  average  hourly 
earnings  in  manufacturing.  In  construc- 
tion and  In  wholesale  trade  have  in- 
creased not  less  than  20  percent.  Hence 
the  wage  gap  between  workers  who  mu.st 
rely  on  the  minimum  wage  and  those 
who  receive  the  wages  prevailing  in  in- 
dustry generally  has  widened  very  mate- 
rially in  that  p)eriod,  and  the  $1  an  hour 
minimum  has  fallen  unfairly  behind  the 
economic  parade  and  needs  to  be 
brought  abreast  of  it  As  to  workers  not 
now  covered,  the  $1.25  minimum  at  40 
hours  per  week  will  hardly  produce  even 
the  barest  minimum  for  a  family  of  two 
which  Is  considered  by  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Welfare  to  be  the 
minimum  budget  for  health  and  safety. 
Even  for  single  persons  the  new  mini- 
mum will  not  even  meet  a  normal  low 
income  budget  generally  in  most  Statea. 

Second  Major  Inequities  have  arisen 
among  the  States  in  the  retention  of 
business  and  competition  for  business  by 
virtue  of  the  existing  low  minimum  wage, 
considering  present  economic  conditions. 
This  is  shown  by  the  figures  In  particular 
States  with  low  wage  levels  which,  when 
added  to  other  favorable  considerations, 
like  climate  and  cheap>€r  transportation. 
are  drawing  away  business,  from  the 
larger  industrial  States.  This  Ls  a  situ- 
ation which  can  be  made  more  equitable 
through  an  increase  In  the  minimum 
wage. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  eloquent  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr  Holland!  on  this  subject 
last  night,  which  Illustrated  markedly 
how  true  is  this  particular  reason  which 
I,  coming  from  New  York,  have  for 
favoring  this  biU. 

Third.  The  national  economy  will  be 
materially  helped  because  3.600,000 
Americans  now  covered  by  the  act  are 
earning  at  less  than  a  recognized  mini- 
mum subsistence  budget  because  of  the 
low  minimum  wage.  Among  those  to  be 
newly  covered,  more  than  half  of  the 
workers  In  the  retail  trades  are  estimated 
to  be  earning  le.'js  than  $1.25  an  hour 
with  more  than  1  out  of  4  earning  less 
than  $1  an  hour  and  more  than  1  out  of 
10  earning  less  than  75  cents  an  hour. 

Just  think  of  the  absolute  t)aslc  mini- 
mum which  that  represents  in  terms  of 
employment  m  this  country — $32  a  week. 

On  this  basis,  even  minimum  living  re- 
quirement for  a  single  Individual  can- 
not be  covered.  This  Is  certainly  damag- 
ing to  the  national  economy  and  cannot 
be  justified  in  the  terms  of  the  national 
productivity  and  propriety. 

The  1956  exp>erience  suggests  that  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
would  have  no  significant  effect  on  price 
levels. 

A  general  rise  in  the  Wholesale  Price 
Index  beiran  about  the  time  of  enactment 
of  the  $1  minimum  wage,  but  examina- 
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tion  of  price  changes  for  products  of  low 
wage  industries  indicates  that  employers 
of  many  low  wage  industries  were  not 
aided  in  adjusting  to  the  minimum  wage 
by  price  increases  for  their  products. 

There  was  no  general  pattern  of  in- 
creases in  prices  of  products  of  low  wage 
industries.  This  is  shown  by  a  tabula- 
tion of  changes,  between  January  1956 
and  January  1958.  in  the  wholesale  prices 
of  143  pioducts  of  12  low  wage  industries, 
which  m  1955  accounted  for  one-tenth  of 
all  workers  paid  less  than  $1. 

Fourth.  There  is  no  evidence  that  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  has  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  wage  levels  in  estab- 
lishments which,  pnor  to  the  increase, 
paid  no  one  less  than  the  new  minimum. 
A  large  proportion,  perhaps  the  majority. 
of  covered  workers  who  are  paid  at  or 
near  $1  an  hour  are  employed  in  estab- 
lishments where  that  rate  is  paid  to  most 
employees.  These  include  both  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  workers.  Most  of  them 
are  experienced  workers  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Uieir  age  distribution  dif- 
fers from  that  of  workers  in  higher  wage 
plants. 

Most  of  the.se  workers  are  employed  in 
establishments  in  nonmetropolitan  areas, 
largely  in  the  South.  In  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  are  employed 
wages  generally  are  low.  This  resulUs 
from  the  availability  of  .surplus  labor  and 
the  poor  bargaining  position  of  em- 
ployees, not  the  characteristics  of  the 
employees  them.selves.  Other  employees 
in  the  same  occupations  and  industries, 
who  work  m  establishments  in  other  re- 
gions or  in  large  cities,  are  paid  wages 
far  in  excess  of  the  minimum  rate 

Mr  President,  it  strikes  me  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  arcuments 
for  this  bill 

Fifth  It  will  be  recalled  that  an  in- 
crease to  the  $1  minimum  wage,  effective 
March  I.  1956.  represented  a  rise  of  one- 
third  In  the  then  minimum  wage,  while 
the  present  increase  of  25  cents  repre- 
sents only  a  25 -percent  increase. 

We  have  a  summary  of  experience  with 
that  previous  increase  in  1956 

Based  upon  the  experience  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  its  report  for 
the  year  1959.  submitted  under  section 
4<d>  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
we  find  the  following  conclusion: 

Thus,  the  effecta  of  the  minimum  wage  on 
\inemployment  were  not  sufficiently  large  to 
be  discernible  in  overall  esttmfttes  of  un- 
emplo>-ment. 

Also,  according  to  other  studies  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Increase  in 
1956  did  not  result  in  an  increase  in 
hourly  earnings  of  high  paid  workers  in 
proportion  to  the  Increase  in  earnings  of 
workers  previously  paid  less  than  $1  an 
hour. 

Sixth.  The  effect  of  the  increased  min- 
imum waije  will  not  materially  change 
the  ability  of  American  manufacturers 
to  compete  with  foreign  producers  in  im- 
ports or  exports.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
testified  exactly  to  that  effect  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor on  April  21.  1960.     He  there  stated: 

Undoubtedly  the  question  of  foreign  com- 
petition, foreign  Imports,  is  a  greater  protr- 
lem  today  than  It  ever  has  been  and  It  cer- 
tainly  Is  of  concern   to  American   business; 


but  I  was  addressing  myself  to  what  I 
thought  was  your  question — would  a  mod- 
erate Increase  affect  tills  Importation  prob- 
lem? I  do  not  think  so.  Our  costs  of  manu- 
facture. Mr  Chairman,  are  much  higher  and 
I  am  glad  they  are  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  standard  of  living  of  our  people. 

The  seventh  point,  that  is.  the  competi- 
tive factor,  is  self-explanatory  in  view 
of  the  very  low  wage  levels  prevailing  in 
retail  and  service  industries  m  many 
States  and  ti.'-  ay  in  which  State  min- 
imum wage  laws,  where  there  are  such 
laws,  have  tended  to  accept  and  freeze 
rather  than  materially  improve  these 
minimums.  These  low  rates  undtr 
State  laws  are  shown  in  the  tables  under 
appendix  B  of  the  Senate  hearings  on 
this  bill  at  pages  57  through  62.  It  is 
especially  to  be  noted  in  the  list  of  22 
States  with  no  minimum  wage  standard 
whatever  in.  for  example,  retail  trade, 
an  area  of  such  major  intrastate  em- 
plojrment.  It  represents  7  million  out 
of  approximately  20  miUion  employees, 
who  are  not  covered  by  the  Federal  min- 
imum wage  law.  The  coverage  of  these 
employees  within  States  with  no  such 
laws  is  relatively  si  m.  For  example,  it 
IS  estimated  that  not  more  than  4  mil- 
lion such  workers  have  been  covered  by 
such  minimum  wage  laws,  and  since  1945 
not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  20  million 
that  I  have  mentioned. 

My  own  State  of  New  York  has  just 
adopted  a  statewide  $1  minimum  wage 
law  effective  October  1.  1960,  again  prov- 
ing itself  one  of  the  most  advanced 
States  in  the  Nation  in  dealing  with 
working  people. 

I  should  hke  to  conclude  upon  Uiis 
note  m  respect  of  my  presentation  on 
the  minimum  wage  bill.  While  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  make  us  believe 
that  there  may  be  a  slowdown  on  the 
minimum  wage  debate  because  some 
people  are  afraid  that  someone  may  pro- 
pose civil  rights  legislation — I  have  al- 
ready stated  my  tK>sition  in  this  respect 
with  regard  to  the  minimum  wage  law. 
and  therefore  see  no  reason  for  anyone 
entertaining  any  fear  on  that  score. 
But  let  us  be  realistic  about  deeply  felt 
economic  views  of  their  own  held  by 
opponents  of  this  bill  or  the  economic 
interests  of  low-wage  States. 

In  short,  let  us  not  have  ourselves 
blinded  by  what  may  be  a  very  interest- 
ing pyrotechnical  discussion  on  the  floor 
as  to  the  real  verities  of  the  economics  of 
the  minimum  wage.  There  are  some 
low-wage  States  which  may  not  be 
anxious  to  see  this  advantage  in  attract- 
ing business  diluted  I  use  the  word  "ad- 
vantage"' advisedly.  It  is  an  advantage 
which  I  believe,  and  which  I  think  the 
majority  of  Congress  believes,  is  not  in 
the  national  interest  and  the  whole  na- 
tional prosperity. 

I  say  that  because  I  think  it  is  a  very 
necessary  corollary  to  what  we  are  talk- 
ing atx>ut.  While  I  express  full  respect 
for  those  who  may  oppose  the  bill  for 
one  reason  or  another.  I  think  we  ought 
to  consider  very  carefully  the  economic 
interest  which  is  also  a  policy  interest  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.      Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield"' 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 


Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  must  take  slight 
exception  to  what  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  has  just  said  I  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  there  are  Senators 
who  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  con- 
stitutional implications  in  this  approach. 
I  do  not  think  Senators  who  have  en- 
gaged in  the  debate  thus  far  are  trying 
to  hold  wages  down  in  their  States 

My  own  State  of  Arizona  has  the  high- 
est wage  rates  in  the  United  States.  Our 
retail  average  is  slightly  above  the  na- 
tional average.  Our  industrial  rate  is.  I 
believe,  the  eighth  in  the  Nation,  and  is 
only  a  few  cents  below  that  of  Michigan, 
which  IS  supposed  to  have  the  best  rate. 
but  which  does  not. 

So  I  wish  to  make  it  i>erfectly  clear 
that  my  objections  to  the  bill  are  basic 
objections.  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal 
Government  has  any  place  at  all  in  reg- 
ulating wages  in  intrastate  commerce.  I 
believe  the  application  of  the  commerce 
clause  can  conceivably  give  the  Federal 
Government  that  right.  It  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  courts  and  by  Congress. 
But  I  fear  the  bill  goes  far  beyond  that. 
I  believe  it  gets  into  the  control  of  intra- 
.state  business,  I  do  not  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  himself  feels  that 
that  is  a  proper  role  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  play, 

I  do  not  believe,  either,  that  the  fact 
that  a  State  has  or  has  not  a  minimum 
wage  law  in  any  way  affects  what  the 
wage  structure  of  that  Slate  should  be. 
What  the  prop>onents  of  the  measure 
seem  to  forget  is  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  enters  into  the  picture;  that 
the  competition  in  the  labor  field  enters 
into  it.  Sometimes  it  is  not  possible  to 
pet  people  to  work  for  $1  50  or  $2:  but 
there  are  always  people  who  are  willing 
to  start  new  business  in  this  country  on 
a  shoestring,  and  there  are  always  peo- 
ple who  are  willing  to  work  for  them  dur- 
ing the  periods  when  the  employers  can- 
not pay  $1.  $1  25,  or  $1  50. 

So  this  subject,  with  me — and  I  am 
sure  with  others  who  have  been  engaged 
in  this  field — is  not  based  upon  the  fact 
that  we  want  to  keep  wages  down.  I 
offer  my  ovm  business  as  an  example  I 
will  put  It  up  against  any  comparable 
business  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
working  conditions,  wages,  and  hours  are 
concerned.  To  me,  this  is  a  matter  re- 
lating basically  to  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion. It  is  on  that  ground  that  I  am 
fighting  the  bill.  I  forget  all  about  the 
$1.25,  the  SI. 50.  the  $2.  or  whatever 
amount  is  decided  upon.  The  point  I 
want  to  make  perfectly  clear  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  does  not  object  to 
the  bill  because  he  wants  to  have  low 
wage  rates  in  Arizona.  We  do  not  have 
low  wage  rates  in  Arizona.  , 

I  object  to  the  bill  on  the  ground  that 
I  do  not  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  come  into  my  State,  telling  our  mer- 
chants, our  retailers,  our  service-indus- 
try people,  and  our  farmers,  how  they 
shall  run  their  business.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  thoroughly  accept,  because 
he  is  a  man  of  great  honor,  and  we  all 
know  that,  everything  which  he  says 
about  this  matter.  I  think  it  would  be 
very    helpful    if    the   opponents   of   the 
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nir»a^u:e  did  exactly  what  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  doing;  najnely.  to  state 
precisely  the  basis  of  their  own  position, 
especially  in  terms  of  the  question  of 
wage  ia:es  within  their  own  States  I 
think  this  would  have  a  very  helpful  ef- 
fect upon  settmii  some  equalization  in 
terms  of  the  Natior,  even  without  re- 
gard to  the  bill 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
is  a  very  enlightened  employer.  I  know 
that  quite  apart  from  our  work  in  the 
Senatf  I  compliment  him  on  it.  We 
disagree  m  terms  of  the  bill,  on  a  funda- 
mental question  of  policy.  I  believe  that 
in  measures  affecting  commerce,  which 
IS  the  definition  used  in  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act — all  three  of  the  acts — juris- 
diction in  interstate  commerce,  under  the 
Constitution,  is  affected :  and  faced  with 
the  problems  \Ahich  the  minimum  wage 
is  designed  to  meet  .ve  do  have  a  right 
to  place  a  ba.>;c  fl^ur  under  the  wage 
structure,  m  my  ;)p;nion.  to  which  even 
new  b'o^mess  should  be  compelled  to  re- 
pair, oeca  ;se  it  is  the  basic  subsistence 
mm. mum 

I  could  not  a^ree  more  heartily  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  that  it  would 
be  a  perfectly  valid  argument,  in  terms 
of  the  bill  and  ;n  terms  of  my  own  posi- 
tion on  the  bill,  to  argue  the  economics 
which  have  been  argued  so  eloquently  by 
him  m  terms  of  whether  the  bill  will  or 
will  not  create  unemployment:  in  terms 
of  hoA  It  will  affect  the  national  price 
level - 

I  addre>.s  my.self  m  terms  of  how  it  will 
affect  the  opportumty  or  capability  of 
American  producers  to  compete  with 
foreign  producers,  and  also  in  terms  of 
what  It  will  do  to  persons  who  engage  in 
new  businesc!. 

So  while  we  may  diflfer.  I  may  say  to 
tiie  Senator  from  Arizona,  on  the  ques- 
'lon  we  have  to  decide.  I  certainly  wish 
to  express  all  respect  for  what  I  my- 
self know,  quite  apart  from  our  work 
in  the  Senate,  to  be  bona  fide  in  the 
Senator's    position. 

When  I  said  what  I  did.  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  Senators  from  States  hav- 
>cales — not    States    like 
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mg  low- 
Arizona— make  their  stand  and  explain 
why  IS  It  not  :;.'. ht  to  do  .something  on  a 
national  level  to  correct  the  imbalance 
'.;)■:.  .-states  like  my  own,  the  New  Eng- 
1  u.  I  s-.re-  and  other  States  through- 
ly r  :h'  Nat. on  which  are  seeing  a  good 
deal  of  busmess  which  they  feel  they 
should  be  sharing  going  to  other  areas 
because  of  low  wage  levels. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  do  not  believe 
any  of  us  ran  argue  with  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  said  about 
Congre.ss  having  the  power  to  regulate 
m  the  field  of  interstate  commerce.  It 
has  been  held  by  the  courts,  time  and 
again,  that  the  Constitution  charges 
Congress  with  that  responsibility.  I  am 
not  concerned  about  the  company  which 
IS  t-n?aged  in  interstate  commerce.  If 
Congress  wants  to  regulate  and  establish 
minimum  wages  m  that  particular  area, 
I  do  not  think  we  can  say  we  do  not  have 
the  power  or  the  right  to  do  .so. 

What  I  ani  saying  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  right  or  no  power  to 
regulate  intrastate  commr-rce:  nor  has 
it  any  right  to  usurp  the  powers  of  the 


States  and  to  establish  minimum  wages 
m  intrastate  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  refers  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  labor-management 
acts  we  find  the  phrase  "activities  aflect- 
mg  conmierce."  We  do.  But  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  that  while  I  do  not  have 
the  exact  language  with  me.  that  is  a 
very  well  defined  limitation  on  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress.  It  applies  to  problems 
which  would  affect  or  cause  strikes.  I 
do  not  believe  it  has  any  bearing  upon 
commerce  at  all.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be 
argued  that  wages,  whether  high  or  low. 
restrict  commerce.  The  language  to 
which  I  object  is  entirely  different  It 
is  "activities  affecting  commerce."  The 
language  in  the  Kennedy  bill  goes  far 
afield.  In  fact,  the  courts  have  never 
ruled  on  language  like  this.  We  can 
only  guess  what  its  effect  might  be. 

"Activities  affecting  commerce"  in- 
cludes any  activity,  business,  or  indus- 
try in  commerce  or  necessary  to  com- 
merce or  to  the  production  of  goods  for 
or  distribution  of  goods  in  commerce. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  knows. 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  is  not 
a  lawyer.  But  I  do  not  think  one  has 
to  be  a  lawyer  to  imagine  some  of  the 
things  this  provision  might  cover. 

For  instance,  a  man  who  digs  potatoes 
which  will  move  in  interstate  commerce 
could  certainly  be  considered  as  being 
engaged  in  an  activity  affecting  com- 
merce. The  man  who  sweeps  the  floor 
in  a  factory  which  is  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing goods  that  will  move  in  inter- 
state commerce,  even  though  he  him- 
self does  nothing  to  affect  interstate 
commerce,  would,  under  this  definition, 
be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
That  is  the  point  with  which  I  am  so 
vitally  concerned — this  new  definition 
of  "activity  affecting  commerce."  which 
in  no  way  is  comparable  to  the  "activity 
affecting  commerce"  clause  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  There  is  the  area 
about  which  we  find  ourselves  arguing. 
In  fact.  I  cannot  even  get  the  sponsor 
of  the  bill  to  tell  me  what  this  part  of 
it  will  do  and  what  it  will  not  do. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  proponents  of  the 
measure  want  to  stop  a  great  deal  of  the 
opposition  to  it,  they  remove  this  part  of 
it;  and  if  they  want  to  have  in  the  bill 
an  "activity  affecting  commerce"  clause, 
let  them  consider  one  such  as  the  one 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  I  may 
say  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  is  the 
widest  possible  definition  of  regulation 
of  commerce. 

But  I  feel  that  this  part  of  the  pending 
bill  goes  far  beyond  that,  even  though 
there  has  not  been  a  court  decision  in 
regard  to  this  particular  part  of  the  bill. 
Certainly  we  do  not  want  the  Federal 
Government  to  regulate  intrastate  busi- 
ness. This  definition  goes  so  far  that, 
under  it.  the  Federal  Government  could 
even  regulate  the  customers  who  come 
into  the  stores — could  even  regulate 
every  facet  of  the  business,  including 
choice  and  price;  under  this  part  of  the 
bill  the  Federal  Government  could  even 
have  the  right  to  regulate  everything 
in  the  field  of  intrastate  commerce. 
That  is  our  concern. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  certain- 
ly the  Constitution  gives  the  Congress 


the  right  to  regulate  only  interstate  com- 
merce, not  Intrastate  commerce.  There- 
fore, if  we  include  in  the  bill  words  that 
are  too  strong,  the  courts  will  rule  they 
are  unconstitutional.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  include  in  the  bill  language 
which  does  not  constitute  unconstitu- 
tionality, the  courts  will  still  tell  us 
exactly  what  is  the  purview  of  any  defini- 
tion we  use. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  are  talking  here 
about  regulating  customers  or  anything 
of  the  sort,  because  all  that  Is  not  ger- 
niane  to  our  debate. 

But  I  repeat  that  the  term  "industry 
affecting  commerce"  is  used  In  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act.  and  is  defined  there.  In  somewhat 
more  detail — as.  indeed.  It  Is  In  the  pend- 
ing bill — as  "any  activity,  business,  or  In- 
dustry in  commerce" — those  are  the  im- 
portant words — "or  In  which  a  labor 
dispute  would  hinder  or  obstruct  com- 
merce  or  the   free  flow  of  commerce  " 

The  definition  used  in  the  pending  bill 
is,  as  has  been  stated,  found  in  section 
3<s> .  as  follows: 

(8)  "Activity  affecting  commerce"  In- 
cludes any  activity,  business,  or  Industry  In 
commerce  or  necessary  to  commerce  or  to 
the  production  of  goods  for,  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  In.  commerce 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  the 
only  missing  words,  as  compared  with 
those  included  in  the  Labor -Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act.  are  "hin- 
der or  obstruct  "  Obviously.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  minimum  wage  could  not  hin- 
der or  obstruct."  Therefore,  this  defini- 
tion comes  as  close  as  possible,  as  re- 
gards dealing  with  the  subject  on  which 
we  are  now  legislating,  to  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act,  which  we  passed  not  long  ago. 

I  believe,  as  a  lawyer,  and  although  I 
think  I  am  a  competent  lawyer.  I  realize 
full  well.  I  hasten  to  add.  that  there  are 
nine  law^yers  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  yield, 
let  me  say  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
afraid  of.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  understand. 

But  I  am  referring  to  the  argument 
that  we  are  trying  to  do  something  un- 
constitutional. Of  course,  we  are  not; 
and  even  if  we  were  to  try  to  do  so,  we 
could  not  succeed  in  doing  anything  un- 
constitutional. 

But  that  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  every  employee  described  in  the 
committee  report,  every  one  whom  we 
think  will  be  affected  by  the  bill,  ac- 
tually will  be  affected  by  it.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  as  in  connection  with  the 
original  minimum  wage  law,  there  will 
be  litigation  In  regard  to  the  extension 
of  coverage.  Indeed.  I  think  that  Is  a 
good  thing.  If  we  were  to  try  here  on 
the  floor  to  specify  in  detail  In  regard 
to  every  category,  on  the  theory  that 
that  was  what  the  courts  wanted  or  what 
we  wanted,  we  would  become  involved  In 
great  difficulties. 

In  short,  I  believe  this  mea.sure  is 
constitutional.  And,  assuming  that  It  is 
passed  and  Is  enacted  into  law,  I  think 
the  courts  w  ill,  without  question,  test  the 
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specific  areas  of  applicability  of  the 
bill — and  quite  properly  so — to  individual 
employers  and  employees,  regardless  of 
what  may  be  set  forth  in  our  report. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  I  point  out 
that  our  concern  is  that  the  courts  would 
hold  this  measure  constitutional,  in  view 
of  the  deci-slons  the  courts  already  have 
made  under  the  commerce  clau.se  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  the  proponents  of  the  bill  want  to 
change  the  definition  contained  in  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended.  That  definition  of  commerce 
has  been  satisfactory.  It  has  been  rath- 
er narrow.  It  has  been  adjudged  by  the 
courts. 

I  do  not  see  w  hy  the  proponents  of  the 
pending  bill  even  attempt  to  widen  that 
interpretation,  inasmuch  as  its  widening 
would,  in  eflfect.  destroy  some  of  the 
rights  of  the  States. 

Of  cour.se.  we  could  argue  indefinitely 
about  this  particular  part  of  the  bill. 
But  I  believe  it  is  unconstitutional.  I 
beheve  it  will  affect  the  States.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  feels  that  it  will 
not. 

Again.  I  have  the  disadvantage  of 
being  a  layman  who  is  arguing  with  a 
lawyer.  But  mllhons  of  businessmen  in 
the  country  who  are  not  lawyers  will  be 
looking  at  this  measure,  and  will  share 
my  fears  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
now  trying  to  get  some  new  "ginmiick" 
apphed  to  them. 

If  all  that  Uie  proponents  of  the  bill 
want  IS  to  extend  the  coverage  and  In- 
crease the  minimum  wage.  I  suggest  that 
could  be  done  without  arousing  the  fears 
of  those  In  the  country  who  will  come 
under  this  measure. 

In  fact,  by  means  of  this  measure  the 
onus  is  now  proposed  to  be  put  on  the 
employers,  not  on  the  employees. 

Frankly,  throughout  the  debate  on  the 
bill  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  propKjnents  want  to  go  so  far 
afield,  so  far  into  what  we  call  the  new 
frontier. 

As  an  aside,  I  may  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  this  morning  I  discovered  the 
source  of  the  new  frontier.  I  found  in 
my  hbrarj-  a  book  with  the  title  "The 
New  Fiontier",  and  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  New  York  can  guess 
by  whom  it  was  written.  It  was  written 
by  Henry  Wallace.  So  we  now  have  a 
real  wizard  behind  the  new  frontier;  and 
tonight  I  shall  read  his  book,  and  shall 
see  how  much  of  it  is  included  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  proponents  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  discuss  this  matter  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  a  little  bit  le.ss  exE>ensive  than 
to  discuss  It  with  him  in  his  office. 
I  Laughter.! 

But  I  think  the  Record  should  be 
clear.  Therefore.  I  state  that  I  think 
the  businessmen  are  entitled  to  have 
guidelines,  without  having  to  obtain  the 
advice  of  a  lawyer.  And  I  think  the 
committee  report  does  just  that.  I  think 
it  states  the  outermost  limits  of  the 
coverage.  So  it  is  relatively  riskless  to 
rely  on  the  report,  in  terms  of  the 
amount  and  the  extent  of  the  coverage. 


I  was  saying — and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  is  so — that  regardless  of  what 
we  consider  the  ambit  of  coverage  when 
we  pass  the  bill,  the  courts  may  yet  dis- 
agree with  us,  and  may  cut  it  down. 

I  thank  my  colleague 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief 
comment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Then  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
say  now.  in  order  to  have  some  con- 
tinuity  

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair » .  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
some  well-meaning  persons  argue  that 
since  the  concept  "affecting  commerce" 
is  found  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  and  has  been  held  constitutional, 
the  same  concept  would  be  equally  con- 
stitutional in  the  wage-hour  law.  We 
believe  that  for  the  following  reasons, 
this  argument  is  not  sound,  and  that  to 
use  the  concept  "affecting  commerce" 
as  a  basis  for  determining  the  scope  of 
Federal  regulation  of  peacetime  wages 
and  hours  is  of  dubious  constitutional 
validity. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  de- 
flnes  "affecting  commerce.  '  in  section 
2(7),  as  meaning  "in  commerce,  or  bur- 
dening or  obstructing  commerce,  or  the 
free  flow  of  commerce,  or  having  led  or 
tending  to  lead  to  a  labor  dispute  bur- 
dening or  obstructing  commerce  or  the 
free  flow  of  commerce." 

This  definition  makes  it  clear  that 
Congress  was  directing  its  regulatory 
efforts  at  labor  disputes  which  burden 
or  ob.struct  the  free  flow  of  goods  in 
interstate  commerce.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  declaration  of  policy  in  section  1 
of  the  act.  which  states  it  to  be  the  ix)licy 
of  the  United  States  to  "eliminate  the 
causes  of  certain  substantial  obstructions 
to  the  free  flow  of  commerce."  And  in- 
deed It  may  be  conceded  that  labor  dis- 
putes, with  their  accompanying  ele- 
ments of  strikes,  picketing,  and  boycotts, 
do  in  fact  hamper,  impede,  and  obstruct 
the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce.  This 
IS  true  even  in  cases  where  interstate 
commerce  is  not  directly  involved,  but  is 
only  affected 

The  situation  with  resF>ect  to  wages 
and  hours,  however,  is  totally  different. 
If  an  industry  simply  affects  interstate 
commerce,  rather  than  being  directly  in 
it.  then — whether  its  wages  are  high  or 
low.  and  whether  its  hours  are  long  or 
.short — there  is  no  effect  upon  interstate 
commerce.  The  proponents  of  S.  3758 
virtually  concede  this,  becau.se  in  defin- 
ing "activity  affecting  commerce."  they 
have  made  no  effort  to  incorporate  the 
thought  of  eliminating  obstinjctions  or 
impediments  to  interstate  commerce. 

In  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  case.  301  U.S. 
1,  in  which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held 
valid  the  "affecting  commerce"  concept 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  said,  at  page  31. 


with  reference  to  the  act's  definition  of 
affecting  commerce": 

This  definition  U  one  of  exclusion  as  well 
as  inclusion.  The  grant  of  authority  to  the 
Board  does  not  purport  to  extend  to  the 
relationship  between  all  Industrial  employees 
and  employers  Its  terms  do  not  impose  col- 
lective bargaining  upon  all  Industry  regard- 
less of  effects  upon  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  It  purports  to  reach  only  what 
may  be  deemed  to  burden  or  obstruct  that 
commerce  and,  thus  qualified .  It  must  be 
construed  as  contemplating  the  exercise  of 
control  within  constitutional  Ixsunds  It  la 
a  familiar  principle  that  acts  which  dlrectJy 
burden  or  obstruct  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  Its  free  flow,  are  withm  the 
r(>ach  of  the  congressional  power. 

His  opinion  then  abounds  with  refer- 
ences to  burdens  and  obstmctions  to 
commerce,  thus  demonstrating  that  the 
undeilying  basis  for  the  Courts  conclu- 
sion, upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  "affecting  commerce"  concept,  was 
that  the  act  thereby  sought  to  eliminate 
such  burdens  and  obstructions  to  com- 
merce. 

But  in  the  field  of  wages  and  hours, 
where  the  entire  purpose  of  regulation 
is  simply  to  eliminate  the  competition 
in  interstate  commerce  of  goods  pro- 
duced under  substandard  labor  condi- 
tions, the  concept  of  "affecting  com- 
merce" has  no  place.  It  does  not  con- 
template the  removal  of  obstructions  or 
burdens  to  InterstAie  commerce  and  is 
not  in  any  way  an  appropriate  means  to 
the  end  of  regulating  interstate  com- 
merce. Accordingly,  grave  doubts  arise 
as  to  its  constitutionality. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Dodd) 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President.  I  had 
intended  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  Will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield  so  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  DODD.     Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded, and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names; 

I  No.  386) 

Aiken  Green  McNamara 

Bartlett  H&rt  Mansfleld 

Burdlck  Hayden  Muskie 

Bush  Hickenlooper  Pastore 

Cannon  Holland  Proxmlre 

Chavez  Humphrey  Russell 

Dodd  Javlts  Schoeppel 

Ela.stland  Johnson,  Tex.  Stennls 

Eaiender  Keating  Thurmond 

Er\in  Kennedy  Yarborough 

Fong  Lausche 

Goldwater  Long.  Hawaii 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  tl  at 
the  Senator  from  .\laska  i  Mr  Grven- 
ing],  the  Senator  from  SouU.  Carol ir.a 
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[Mr  Johnston!,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr  Mossl.  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama   Mr.  Sparkman  1  are  absent  on  o£B- 

Cial  business 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  Mr  HknningsI  is  absent 
because  of  illness 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Beall  and 
Mr  BuTLFR  .  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr  Capehart  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  MrC\sE  and  the  Senator  from 
N'.bra,sK:a  Mr  HPfSKv  are  nece.ssatily 
absent. 

The  Senators  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr  Bridges  and  Mr.  Cotton]  are  ab- 
sent to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  friend  in 
the  State 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin' 
IS  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum IS  not  present 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  T^was  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  instructed  to  invite  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate 

After  a  Uttle  d^'.av  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr  Bennett  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
mnia  Mr  Carlson.  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Chxtrch,  Mr. 
Clark  Mr  Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr. 
D:pksen.  Mr  DorcL.AS.  Mr  Dworshak. 
Mr  F^NGLE,  Mr  Frea=  Mr  F--i.bricht, 
Mr  Gore.  Mr  Hartke.  Mr  H:li,.  Mr. 
J»rKsoN.  Mr  Jordan.  Mr  KEr\'"VER.  Mr. 
Kepr  Mr  KrcjiEL,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana Mr.  Lr-;K  Mr  Magnuson.  Mr  Mc- 
Cart.hv.  Mr  MfCLEi.LAN  Mr  M.Gee. 
Mr  MoNR  'NEY  Mr  Morse,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr  M^-ndt   Mr   M'-rp\y   Mr   O'Mahoney. 

Mr     PRnr-xY     Mr     RWDf^LPII     Mr.   ROBERT- 

s  N  Mr  S\LTf>N-T\rL  Mr  ScoTT,  Mr. 
Smmker.s.  Mrs  Sm:tm  Mr  Symington, 
Mr  TALMVD'.r.  Mr  \V:i.ey  Mr  Williams 
of  New  Jersey  Mr  W:Lr:vMs  of  Dela- 
ware Mr.  YofN  .  'f  N  jr*.'.  DarcM  and 
Mr  Young  of  Or.;o  ''■:.''-r-d  t:.c  Cnam- 
:j'-r  and  answered  :o  ".^.r  ;r  names 

Th"  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
r;m  .^  pr^'sr::; 


THE  NEED  FOR  BIPARTISAN  ACTION 
ON  THE  N;  CLEAFi  TEST  BAN 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  on  May  12 
I  rose  in  the  Senate  to  speak  for  the 
first  time  on  the  question  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban. 

I  ri:d  so.  as  I  pointed  out,  because  of 
a  ::nawm^  conviction  that  the  mora- 
torium was  wroner,  that  the  Communists 
were  not  abidin?  by  it,  that  it  increased 
the  danger  of  war  rather  than  dimin- 
ished It.  and  that  it  might  ultimately 
cn.qt  us  our  freedom 

I  did  so  not  beca;.>e  I  am  opposed  to 
a  tf'-i;  ban  but  precisely  because  I  favor 
a  OA'A — a  realistic  and  graduated  ban 
that  takes  effect  in  stages,  as  methods  of 
defection  for  various  categories  of  tests 
are  developed 

I  rise  riow  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
on  October  31  we  shall  have  observed 
an  honor  moratorium  on  nuclear  weapon 
tests  of  all  kinds  for  exactly  2  years. 


I  remind  my  colleagues  that  there  Is 
no  assurance  the  Kremlin  has  observed 
a  corresponding  moratorium,  that  on 
the  basis  of  their  past  record  and  of 
Khrushchev's  boasts  about  "unbelieva- 
ble" new  weapons,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  the  Soviets  have  in  fact  engaged 
in  clandestine  testing,  that,  in  all  prob- 
ability, we  have  lost  2  years  of  our  pre- 
cious lead  in  nuclear  technology. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  if  the  Soviet  scientists  who  developed 
the  A-bomb,  the  H-bomb,  and  the  sput- 
nik were  to  score  a  major  technological 
breakth-ourh  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
weapons,  we  might  very  well  find  our- 
selves confronted  with  a  choice  between 
annihilation  and  surrender. 

I  remind  the  Senate  of  these  things 
with  all  the  earnestness  and  urgency  at 
my  command.  When  I  spoke  on  May  12. 
there  was  no  general  feeling  of  crisis. 
There  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  widespread 
conviction  that  the  scheduled  summit 
meeting  in  Paris  might  usher  in  a  period 
of  gradually  improved  relations.  But  in 
the  light  of  the  Kremlin's  berserk  be- 
havior since  Paris,  there  is  today — I 
think  we  can  all  agree — little  room  for 
optimism  or  wishful  thinking  about  So- 
viet intentions. 

In  the  space  of  some  90  days,  Khru- 
shchev has  disrupted  the  sununit  con- 
ference, walked  out  on  the  Geneva  Dis- 
armament Conference,  shot  down  the 
American  RB-47  plane  over  the  high 
seas,  threatened  all-out  nuclear  war  over 
Cuba  and  the  Congo,  and  sent  menacing 
notes  to  our  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  only  thing  the  Kremlin  has  not 
disrupted  in  the  marathon  test  ban  con- 
ference in  Geneva.  Here,  after  2  years 
of  agonizing  negotiations,  the  Kremlin 
has,  within  the  past  fortnight,  at  last 
specified  the  number  of  onsite  inspections 
It  would  peiTnlt  if  a  test  ban  treaty  were 
concluded.  It  would  permit  all  of  three 
such  inspections  per  annum  That  is 
ridiculous. 

The  American  delegate.  Ambassador 
Wadsworth,  replied  with  indignation 
that  this  would  make  a  mockery  of  in- 
spection, that  It  would  permit  the  hi- 
spection  of  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
questionable  selsmographlc  phenomena 
which  occur  each  year  in  the  territory 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  meanwhile,  the  test  ban  nego- 
tiations go  on  and  on — and  the  United 
States  continues  to  observe  the  honor 
moratorium  which  has  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  condition  of  these  negotia- 
tions. 

Why  have  the  Soviets  not  walked  out 
of  the  test  ban  conference  when  they 
have  walked  out  of  everything  else'' 
Why  do  they  maintain  the  pretense  of 
negotiation  in  this  one  field  when  in  vir- 
tually every  other  field  negotiation  has 
given  way  to  vituperation  and  missile- 
rattling? 

I  believe  there  can  be  only  one  answer 
to  these  questions:  At  the  same  time  as 
it  threatens  nuclear  war  over  the  U-2, 
the  RB-47.  the  Congo  and  Cuba,  the 
Kremlin  considers  it  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  the  United  States  be  held 
to  its  voluntary  moratorium  on  the  test- 
in;j  of  nuclear  weapons. 

More  than  ever  before,  it  is  now  ap- 
parent that  the  protracted  negotiations 


in  Geneva  are  part  of  the  conflict  strat- 
egy of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  their  cen- 
tral purpose  in  the  Soviet  scheme  of 
things  is  to  immobilize  the  West,  tech- 
nologically, psychologically,  and  mili- 
tarily— to  create  a  condition  of  interna- 
tional hysteria  which  would  restrict  or 
prevent  the  possibility  of  Western  re- 
action to  Soviet  aggression. 

I  believe  that  our  voluntary  mora- 
torium made  sense  insofar  as  it  involved 
the  abandonment  of  all  tests  that  con- 
taminate the  atmosphere.  But  I  also 
believe  that  it  was  a  grave  error  in  judg- 
ment to  extend  the  moratorium  to  tests 
in  outer  space  and  underground  which 
do  not  contaminate  the  atmosphere,  for 
which  methods  of  detection  have  not 
been  perfected  and  may  not  be  perfected 
for  many  years,  and  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  our  military  experts,  are  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  technological 
superiority. 

The  moratorium  was  an  error  in  judg- 
ment, whichever  way  you  look  at  it. 

To  those  who  are  distrustful  of  Soviet 
intentions,  it  was  automatically  suspect 
because  it  rested  our  security  as  a  nation 
on  nothing  more  substantial  than  the 
assumption  that  the  Kremlin  would 
abide  by  Its  word  of  honor. 

But  even  from  the  standr>oint  of  those 
who  are  more  trustful  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions and  who  consider  a  test  ben  treaty 
"the  be  all  and  end  all '  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, the  moratorium  was  wrong.  The 
moratorium,  in  effect,  has  constituted  a 
test  ban  without  inspection  of  any  kind. 
Before  the  negotiations  had  even  com- 
menced, in  other  words,  we  had.  whether 
we  realized  this  or  not.  conceded  to  the 
Kremlin  everything  It  was  demanding. 

Once  we  had  thus  stripped  ourselves 
of  all  bargaining  power,  what  possible 
motivation  could  there  then  have  been 
for  the  Kremlin  to  neeotlate  in  good 
faith  or  to  offer  genuine  concessions  In 
an  efTort  toarilve  at  an  agreement "' 

In  embarking  on  the  moratorium  and 
In  lt«  participation  In  the  test  ban  nego- 
tiations, the  administration  has  been 
motivated  by  genuine  good  will  and  by 
an  honest  desire  for  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. I  am  sure  that  no  one  disputes 
this.  I  would  even  be  prepared  to  con- 
cede that  this  display  of  good  will  and 
sincerity  may  have  had  certain  propa- 
ganda advantages  But  this  demon- 
stration of  tru.stfulness  in  the  face  of 
deceit  and  of  good  will  In  the  face  of 
nuclear  blackmail  has.  In  my  opinion 
long  ago  outlived  any  usefulness  It  may 
have  had.  It  has  now  become  a  total 
liability.  It  Is  now — let  us  make  no  mis- 
take about  it — being  construed  as  a 
manifestation  of  weakness  which  en- 
courages the  Kremlin  to  further  arro- 
gance and  nuclear  blackmail. 

At  his  press  conference  on  Wednesday. 
August  10.  President  Eisenhower  sug- 
gested that  the  continued  lack  of  prog- 
ress in  the  test  ban  talks  in  Geneva 
might  require  the  United  States  to  re- 
sume underground  tests  of  nuclear 
weapons.  'When  we  come  to  the  place 
that  progress  Is  not  possible.  '  said  the 
President,  "then  we  have  to  take  care  of 
ourselves." 

According  to  the  article  in  the  New 
York  Times,  the  administration's  hopes 
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that  Moscow  would  eventually  agree  to 
a  treaty  with  adequate  controls,  were 
severely  jolted  by  Mr.  Tsarapkins  ludi- 
crous proposal,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
that  the  West  be  accorded  three  onsite 
inspections  annually  in  the  territory  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  welcome  the  President's  statement. 
On  at  least  two  occasions  in  the  past, 
however,  there  have  been  hints  that  we 
might  resume  underground  testing- 
followed  by  faithful  adherence  to  the 
moratorium.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
President  this  time  will  carry  out  the 
action  at  which  his  statement  hinted 
without  further  delay.  The  2  years  of 
stalling  and  tergiversation  at  Geneva 
are  enough  to  demonstrate  our  own  good 
will  and  the  dishonesty  and  trickery  of 
the  Communists.  Another  6  months  of 
hopeless  negotiations  would  add  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  this  demonstration — 
while  It  would  further  impede  our  weap- 
ons development  program  and  weaken 
our  overall  pasition  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets. 

Without  repudiation  of  its  previous 
position,  the  administration  could,  with 
all  justification,  say  that  the  pre.sent 
world  situation  combined  with  the  So- 
viet's lack  of  good  faith  in  Geneva,  make 
it  necessary,  after  2  years  of  patient 
striving  for  an  agreement,  to  reexamine 
our  position.  In  my  own  opinion,  the 
Kremlins  provocative  and  belligerent 
attitude,  including  its  repeated  threats 
of  nuclear  war.  not  merely  justify  such 
an  examination — they  imperatively  de- 
mand it 

There  is  only  one  way  to  respond  to 
the  crisis  which  the  Kremlm  has  pro- 
voked and  which  Khrushchev  is  appar- 
ently fanninK  with  demonic  glee.  We 
must  not  merely  tell  the  Soviets  that  we 
plan  to  stand  firm,  but  we  must,  with- 
out delay,  take  certain  concrete  meas- 
ures calculated  to  persuade  the  Kremlin 
that  we  mean  what  we  say. 

The  buildup  of  our  conventional 
forces  and  tho  acceleration  of  our  mis- 
sile program,  while  essential  for  the 
future,  have  little  meaning  for  the  pres- 
ent. There  are.  however,  several  things 
we  can  do  th.it  would  have  a  world  of 
meaning  for  the  present. 

First  We  can  commit  ourselves  to  the 
Immediate  resumption  of  underground 
nuclear  testm<,  with  primary  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons. 

Second.  We  l^an  announce  that  we  plan 
to  make  nuclear  weapons,  both  tactical 
and  strategic,  available  to  our  NATO 
allies,  upon  their  request,  and  In  pro- 
portion to  the  <iapi.bilities  and  their  con- 
tribution to  NATO  manpower. 

Third.  We  could  simultaneously  set 
up  a  nuclear  weapons  training  program 
for  our  NATO  allies. 

Fourth  We  could  call  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  NATO  land  forces  on  a 
nuclear  basis,  as  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
are  supplied  to  them. 

I  can  think  of  no  measures  available 
to  us  that  would  do  more  to  f>ersuade  the 
Kremlin  of  tl^e  firmness  of  our  resolve 
or  do  more  to  restore  the  balance  of 
power  in  Euroi)e. 

The  Kremli:i  might  fume  and  bluster 
and  perhaps  even  threaten  to  arm  its 
satellites  witli  nuclear  weapons.  But 
the  memories  of  the  upri.sing  in  Hun- 


gary. Poland  and  East  Germany  are  far 
too  fresh  to  permit  anything  quite  so 
radical.  On  the  contl-ary.  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  by  providing 
nuclear  weapons  to  our  NATO  allies  we 
would  further  stimulate  dissension  with- 
in the  Communist  bloc  and  within  the 
Kremlin  by  encouraging  demands  from 
Red  China  and  from  the  East  European 
satellites  which  the  Kremlin  cannot 
po^isibly  accept. 

The  measure  I  have  proposed  should 
not  be  taken  in  isolation,  but  as  parts  of 
a  broader  integrated  nuclear  policy.  In 
my  speech  of  May  12  I  suggested  the 
outline  of  such  a  policy.  I  wish  to  repeat 
my  proposals  in  full  here,  because  I  feel 
that  they  have  all  the  more  validity  and 
a  hundredfold  more  urgency  in  the  light 
of  the  frightening  developments  since 
that  time. 

First.  We  should  say  frankly  to  the 
Soviets  that  when  we  speak  of  a  system 
of  adequate  inspection,  we  do  not  mean 
a  system  based  99  percent  on  trust  and 
1  percent  on  inspection.  The  one  truly 
effective  way  of  policing  a  ban  on  all 
categories  of  tests  would  be  the  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  complete  open- 
ness by  both  sides,  We,  therefore,  pro- 
pose a  test  ban  based  on  President  Eisen- 
hower s  open  skies  proposal,  plus  un- 
limited right  of  ground  inspection,  and 
policed  in  each  country  by  a  stated  num- 
ber of  aircraft  and  inspection  teams  en- 
joying complete  freedom  of  movement. 

Second.  If  the  Soviets  do  not  accept 
our  proix>sal  for  a  complete  test  ban 
based  on  open  skies  and  unlimited  right 
of  inspection,  we  propose,  as  an  alter- 
native, an  immediate  ban  on  all  tests  that 
contaminate  the  atmasphere.  We  p>oint 
out  that  an  agreement  on  this  simple  but 
basic  proposal  would  respect  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  would  be  easily  monitored, 
and  would  at  the  same  time,  pave  the 
way  for  further  and  broader  agreements. 
Third.  If  the  Soviets,  in  turn,  reject 
our  proposal  for  world-wide  ban  on 
"dirty"  tests,  we  announce  that  we  our- 
selves will  voluntarily  observe  a  mora- 
torium on  such  tests,  We  express  the 
hope  that  the  Soviets  will  also  observe 
such  a  voluntary  moratorium  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  formal  agreement — but  we 
warn  that,  if  there  Is  ever  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviets  have  resumed 
such  tests,  then  we  may  have  to  recon- 
sider our  own  position 

Fourth.  We  announce  our  willingness 
to  extend  the  ban  to  other  categories  of 
tests,  if,  as,  and  when  enforcible  methods 
of  inspection  are  developed. 

Fifth.  We  announce  that  we  plan  to 
resume  tests  immediately  in  space  and 
underground. 

Sixth.  We  commit  ourselves,  with  test- 
ing again  possible,  to  an  all-out  program 
of  nuclear  weapons  development,  con- 
ceived on  a  scale  that  will  not  merely 
maintain  our  lead  over  the  Soviets  but 
will  increase  it  from  year  to  year.  This 
program  must  be  continuous.  We  must 
not  again  rest  on  our  laurels — as  we  have 
done  under  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican administrations — when  we  reach 
the  next  technological  plateau. 

Seventh.  We  declare  our  intention 
first,  to  embark  on  a  so-called  plowshare 
program — that  is  a  program  of  research 
on   hydrological    and   geographic    engi- 


neering and  on  other  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  explosions:  second,  to  appropri- 
ate SlOO  million  for  this  program  of  re- 
.'iearch:  third,  to  use  our  underground 
weapons  test  program,  insofar  as  this  can 
be  done,  to  further  our  plowshare  pro- 
gram; fourth,  to  disseminate  freely  all 
information  resulting  from  this  program. 
Eighth.  We  act  immediately  on  the 
President's  suggestion  of  February  3  that 
we  arm  our  NATO  aUies  with  nuclear 
weapHjns.  Nothing  would  do  more  to 
reinvigorate  NATO  or  to  persuade  its 
member  nations  of  the  seriousness  of  our 
intentions. 

Ninth.  We  commit  ourselves  publicly 
to  announce  all  tests. 

Tenth.  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
nuclear  physics  is  not  an  American 
monopoly,  that  Italian.  Hungarian.  Ger- 
man, Danish,  and  other  scientists  all 
played  an  important  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  atom  and  hydrogen 
bombs,  we  call  for  and  offer  to  i>artici- 
pate  in  a  joint  NATO  efTort  in  nuclear 
weapons  development.  Such  an  enter- 
prise would  not  be  designed  to  replace 
our  own  fac  lities.  but  to  cooperate  com- 
petitively with  them.  Nothing  would  do 
more  to  tighten  our  alliance  and  to  chal- 
lenge the  Russians.  The  existence  of 
such  NATO-wide  research  facility  would 
also  add  to  our  leverage  in  pressing  the 
Kremlin  for  openness. 

There  is  nothing  partisan  about  my 
criticism  or  my  prop>osals — for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
have  from  the  beginning  endorsed  the 
moratorium  and  have,  in  general,  sup- 
ix>rtcd  the  President's  nuclear  policy. 

On  May  29,  President  Eisenhower  and 
Prime  Mini.ster  Macmillan  announced 
from  Camp  David  that  if  a  treaty  ban- 
ning detectable  tests  could  be  worked 
out,  they  would  be  prepared  to  observe 
a  continuing  moratorium  on  undetect- 
able underground  tests  while  a  research 
program  on  improved  methods  of  detec- 
tion was  carried  forward. 

The  candidates  of  the  Democratic 
Party  Immediately  announced  that,  if 
they  were  elected,  they  would  honor  such 
a  moratorium,  even  though  it  did  not 
have  the  force  of  a  treaty.  Vice  Presi- 
dent NrxoN,  t  was  assumed  as  a  matter 
of  course,  would  also  faithfully  respect 
any  agreement  made  by  the  Piesident. 
I  can  think  of  no  measure  that  would 
more  inspire  the  admiration  of  the  free 
world  and  the  dismay  of  our  enemies 
than  a  similar  demonstration  of  bipar- 
tisan unity  in  the  difficult  reapprai-sal  of 
nuclear  policy  which  Soviet  conduct  has 
forced  upon  us.  and  which  mu.st  be  car- 
ried out  promptly — not  after  the  elec- 
tions, but  today. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred — and  here  I 
quote: 

There  would  be  considerable  fyrrpnThy 
among  Influential  Democrats  en  Capitol  HIU 
for  any  administration  move  to  resume 
tests.  At  the  same  time  there  Is  consider- 
able doubt  among  these  E>emocrats  that  the 
admlnistratlor.,  in  the  midst  nf  a  political 
campaign,  will  be  willing  to  take  such  a 
potentially  unpopular  step. 

I  appeal  to  the  leaders  of  my  ow  n  party 
to  take  the  issue  out  of  partisan  politics 
and  out   of  the   election   campaign   by 
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mak:n?  it  clear  that  ihe  renewal  of  nu- 
clear underground  testm?  would  have 
thPir  unconditional  support 

I  can  think  of  no  more  important  serv- 
ice :hat  President  Eisenhower  could  rea- 
der ;n  the  closmtj  days  of  ius  admirii.->- 
trii'ion  than  to  take  the  initiative  in  ask- 
ing such  a  reappraisal  m  consultation 
with  the  leaders  of  bn^n  parties. 

I  am  a.s  certain  a?  I  have  ever  been  of 
anyihin-,'  tha:.  iiver  the  facts,  the  over- 
V  helmin-  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  of  tl  e  other  free  peoples  would 
understand  and  approve  such  action. 

Th'-^y  wou.d  look  upon  it  as  a  legitimate 
and  proper  response  to  Khrushchev's 
maul's  and  provocations  and  nuclear 
threats. 

They  would  regard  it  as  an  essential 
mea.-ure  of  self-defense  at  a  time  of 
crisis — which  :t.  in  fact.  is. 

Tney  would  realize.  I  am  certain,  that 
by  mcrea.sm^  thf  deterrent  p>ower  of  the 
free  world,  we  >;m  iltaneously  increase 
the  chances  of  peace 

I  respectfully  but  urgently  address 
these  thou=;hus  to  President  Eisenhower 
and  to  the  candidates  of  both  political 
parties 

Since  I  prepared  this  statement,  sev- 
eral things  have  h,i;  ;>npd  which  require 
comment 

The  New  Yonc  Times  of  yesterday.  Fri- 
day August  12,  for  example,  reported 
that,  m  the  continuing  net?otiations  at 
Geneva,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  a^-reed  that  the  projected 
worldwide  control  system  to  ban  nuclear 
tests  should  be  fully  operational  within 
6  years  after  a  treaty  is  ratified.  This 
worldwide  control  .system,  as  it  has  been 
discussed  in  the  past,  involves  the  estab- 
lishment of  180  monitorini?  stations.  21 
of  them.  ;n  the  territoiT  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  Augiist  1 1  session  at  Geneva 
tne  Soviet  delegation  took  the  stand 
that  15  control  stations  would  be  ade- 
quate m  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion Their  timetable  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  control  system,  in  addition. 
allowed  4  years  for  the  establishment  of 
the  first  stage.  1  year  more  than  the 
Wests  timetable  for  stage  one 

Ambassador  Wadsworth  took  excep- 
tion to  the  Soviet  position  on  these 
points,  but  he  nevertheless  stated  that 
the  differences  between  the  plans  app>ear 
to  be  negotiable 

Mr.  A  NT  Rosenthal,  in  the  same  is- 
sue of  the  New  York  Times,  reported 
there  is  still  a  basic  division  within  the 
so-called  Committee  of  Principals  be- 
lAeen  those  who  favor  a  test  ban  treaty, 
apparently  on  the  terms  of  the  Camp 
'David  agreement  of  March  29.  and  those 
who  fear  that  such  an  agreement  would 
prevent  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  which  are  essential  to  our  sur- 
vival The  Committee  of  Principals. 
as  I  am  sure  all  of  you  know,  is  com- 
posed of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense, the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  head  of  the  CIA, 
and  the  scientific  and  security  advisers  to 
the  President  Mr  Rosenthal  said  that 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle  within  the 
Committee  of  Principals  will  have  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  Geneva  test  ban 
negotiations. 

I- 


Mr  President,  as  I  see  it  there  are  two 
dangers,  and  I  do  not  know  which  one 
to  fear  ti.e  most,  becau.se  they  both  add 
up   to  th'^   same  thing   in   the  end 

Thp  fir>t  danger  is  that  despite  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  words  this  week,  the 
Soviets  will  make  some  meaningless  con- 
cessions to  the  Western  point  of  view, 
which  will  again  arouse  hopes  and  en- 
courage us  to  continue  these  intermin- 
able negotiations.  The  Soviets,  of  course, 
welcome  every  delay,  as  Mr.  A.  M  Rosen- 
thal pointed  out  in  his  article  In  the 
August  12  New  York  Times  "They  are 
delighted."  said  Mr.  Rosenthal,  "with  the 
uncontrolled  moratoriimi  and  quite  con- 
fident that  in  world  public  opinion  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  forced  them 
into  either  accepting  a  commitment  or 
halting  their  pleas  for  one." 

The  danger  is.  in  short,  that  the 
present  moratorium — which,  in  honesty, 
should  be  described  as  a  test  ban  with- 
out inspection — will  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely and  justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
carrot  which  is  kept  dangling  in  front  of 
our  noses,  although  the  free  world  donkey 
never  seems  to  come  any  clo.ser  to  it. 

The  5econd  danger  is  that,  if,  after 
the  Soviets  have  taxed  our  patience  to 
the  breaking  poir."  ".v*>  should  take  a 
firm  position,  the  Kr*  mhn.  rather  than 
accepting  the  breakup  of  the  conference. 
will  negotiate  some  kind  of  agreement 
that  seems  to  come  fairly  close  to  West- 
ern terms,  let  us  say  15  control  stations 
in  the  Soviet  Union  instead  of  21.  as  they 
proposed  on  August  12;  12  on-site  inspec- 
tions per  annum  instead  of  the  20  which 
the  We.st  has  requested:  and  6  years  for 
the  establishment  of  the  full  monitoring 
system,  with  the  first  stage  to  be  estab- 
lished within  4  years,  again  as  the  So- 
viets proposed  on  August  11. 

If  such  an  agrement  were  reached,  it 
would,  unless  we  revi.se  our  position,  au- 
tomatically commit  the  administration 
to  the  Camp  David  formula  of  March  29. 
This  called  for  a  moratorium  on  unde- 
tectable underground  tests  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  treaty,  although  not  a  part 
of  it. 

The  net  effect  of  such  an  agreement 
would  be  the  same  as  an  indefinite  pro- 
longation of  the  present  moratorium 
For  all  practical  purposes,  we  would  have 
a  ban  without  Inspection  on  undetecta- 
ble underground  testa. 

If  we  enter  into  such  an  agreement, 
it  would  be  a  total  abandonment  of  com- 
mon sense  and  logic;  it  would  be  a  con- 
firmation of  the  ancient  adage  that 
"whom  the  gods  would  destroy,  they  first 
make  mad." 

In  my  speech  of  May  12  I  pointed  out 
that  even  if  the  Russians  employ  no 
techniques  to  muffle  their  explosions  and 
reduce  their  seismic  Impact,  and  even  If 
they  agree  to  the  installation  of  21  mon- 
itoring stations  and  20  on-site  inspec- 
tions per  annum,  as  we  proposed,  this 
would  only  enable  us  to  detect  explosions 
in  excess  of  20  kilotons,  or  the  equivalent 
of  20.000  tons  of  TNT.  This  was  the 
size  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 

I  pointed  out  that  a  nuclear  explosion 
could  be  muffled,  or  decoupled  by  set- 
ting It  off  Inside  a  large  spherical  under- 
ground cavern;  and  that  this  could  re- 
duce the  seismic  reading  of  an  explosion 


by  a  factor  of  300  This  means  that  a 
Hiroshima  bomb  would  register  only  as 
a  70-ton  explosion  I  pointed  out,  too. 
that  Dr  Hans  Bethe.  the  Presidents 
chief  .scientific  adviser  on  the  test  ban. 
had  mformed  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that.  If  the  Russians  were 
to  attempt  to  conceal  explosions  by  em- 
ploying the  decoupling  technique.  It 
would  require  a  network  of  200  robot 
seismic  stations.  In  addition  to  the  21 
manned  stations,  to  enable  us  to  detect 
the  explosion  of  a  Hiroshima  size  bomb. 
I  pointed  out  that  tests  of  20  kilotons 
magnitude  more  than  covers  the  entire 
projected  .spectrum  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  and  that,  even  with  todays 
technology,  tests  of  far  le.vs  than  20  kilo- 
tons magnitude  could  be  used  to  design 
improved  weapon  systems  covering  vir- 
tually the  entire  nuclear  and  thermo- 
nuclear spectrums. 

Even  if  the  Russians  were  to  accept 
21  manned  stations  In  their  territory  and 
20  on-site  Inspections  per  annum.  It 
would  provide  us  with  a  detection  ca- 
pability far  Inferior  to  that  suggested 
by  Dr.  Hans  Bethe — a  capability  that 
would  not  even  be  adequate  to  detect 
tests  of  much  more  than  20  kilotons 
magnitude  Let  us  make  a  further 
hypothetical  concession:  even  assuming 
that  the  Soviets  did  a«ree  to  a  monitor- 
ing system  that  enabled  us  to  detect  any 
test  in  excess  of  the  Hiroshima  size 
bomb— what  conceivable  purpose  would 
this  serve.  If  it  left  the  Kremlin  free  to 
conduct  tests  of  bombs  of  slightly  small- 
er magnitude?  This  would  leave  them 
free  to  do  just  about  all  the  testing  their 
hearts  desired  In  return  for  such  a 
meaningless  agreement,  they  could, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Camp  David 
formula,  tie  us  down — in  my  opinion  in- 
definitely— to  a  continuing  moratorium 
on  undetectable  tests. 

Mr  President,  the  Camp  David  for- 
mula, although  it  was  Inspired  by  good 
will  and  a  desire  for  compromise,  rep- 
resented a  complete  abandonment  of 
the  basic  principle  which  has  guided  our 
approach  to  negotiations — the  principle 
that  there  can  be  no  disarmament  in 
any  sphere  without  an  adequate  system 
of  inspection. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
administration  now  review  this  position 
In  the  light  of  all  that  has  happened 
since  Camp  David  ^  Is  It  unreasonable 
to  urge  that  the  President  return  to  his 
statement  of  February  23.  as  the  basic 
formula  for  a  test  ban  treaty? 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Principals  to 
support  the  Camp  David  formula  what 
assurance  they  can  give  the  American 
I>eople  that  the  Kremlin  has  honored  the 
moratorium  on  undetectable  tests  to  date 
and  will  continue  to  do  so? 

Mr  Piesident.  again  I  say  that  I  be- 
lieve that  our  survival  as  a  free  nation  is 
at  stake.  I  appeal  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  problem  their  immediate  and 
earnest  attention. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  two  articles  which  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  for  July  31.  The 
first  article  rep>orts  that  heads  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  of  the 
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Department  of  Defense  have  once  again 
strongly  urge<l  the  resumption  of  under- 
ground tests  lor  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing radically  new  kinds  of  warheads 
The  second  article  reports  on  the  na- 
ture and  ran;,{e  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
we  have  tested  prior  to  the  moratorium 
of  October  3..  1958.  and  it  gives  some 
hint  of  the  sensational  progre.ss  that 
was  being  made  at  the  time  our  weapons 
tests  were  suspended. 

There  beini;  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  'x>  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the  New  York  Tlmee,  July  31.    1960) 

AEC   Seeks    Bomb    Tom   Xo    I>t\-ZLOp   Nrw 

Wakhzad 

(By   John  W    Finney) 

Washi.ncton  July  30 — Officials  of  the 
Atomic  Energj  CommlMlon  are  convinced 
that  further  a-omlc  testing  would  result  In 
dramatic  improvement*  In  warheads  for 
ballistic  mlssii.js.  Including  a  cluster  of  war- 
heads for  a  sli.gle  missile. 

The  technlcil  advances  to  be  gained  by 
further  testlni;  —either  by  this  country  or 
the  Soviet  Union — are  being  stressed  with 
Increasing  urgency  within  the  administra- 
tion as  the  tes-  ban  talks  In  Geneva  drag  on 

Thus  far  In  the  debates  within  the  ad- 
ministration, the  teihnlcal-mllltary  reasons 
for  resumpuon  of  tesU  have  been  out- 
weighed by  the  psychological  and  diplomatic 
advantages  of  a  ban. 

However.  AEC  and  Defense  Department  of- 
ficials are  nov/  urging  that  greater  weight 
be  placed  on  the  military  need  for  Improved 
weapons. 

OD'ICIALS    A.kE    DNEAST 

In  the  private  debates.  Commission  and 
Defense  officials  have  expressed  Increasing 
uneasiness  ov«r  the  situation  that  has  ex- 
isted since  November.  1958.  when  the  nuclear 
powers  annouiced  a  suppenslon  of  atomic 
tests 

Although  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  lias  been  conducting  clandes- 
tine atomic  tests,  these  officials  are  arguing 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  national  se- 
curity and  on  the  basis  of  the  past  Soviet 
record  In  keeping  international  pledges,  the 
precautionary  iissumptlon  must  be  made  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  carrying  out  secret  weap- 
ons tests. 

On  the  basis  of  extensive  analysis  of  the 
fallout  of  Sovlft  tests,  officials  are  convinced 
that  the  Unlt^-d  States  now  possesses  a  de- 
cided superiority  In  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nology This  superiority,  however,  could 
vanish  In  a  4-year  period.  AEC  officials  say. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  carries  out  secret  tests, 
while  the  Unlt4>d  SUtes  refrains  from  testing. 

As  Commission  officials  point  out.  nearly 
2  of  the*e  4  years  have  now  passed 

The  argument  Is  also  being  advanced  that 
further  testing  Is  becoming  necessary  to 
maintain  the  Nation's  niiclear  striking 
strength  in  the  unending  battle  between 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons. 

At  present,  partly  because  of  the  Intensive 
test  series  conducted  just  prior  to  the  mora- 
torium, the  United  States  has  adequate  war- 
heads for  all  Its  ballistic  missiles — ranging 
from  the  several-megaton  warhead  for  the 
Atlas  and  Titan  ICBM's  to  the  half-mega- 
ton warhead  for  the  Navys  Polaris  missile 
The  ability  of  these  missiles  to  reach  their 
target — and  thus  the  entire  nuclear  deter- 
rence balance- -could  be  upset,  however.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  developed  defensive  weap- 
ons against  JJalUstlc  missiles. 

On  the  basis  of  past  statements  by  Premier 
Khrushchev,  some  prominent  administration 
officials  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union,  like 
the  United  States  Is  developing  such  an  anti- 
missile missile 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  emphasis  Is  now 
being    laid    on   the    likelihood    that   further 


testing  would  peruui  development  of  more 
sophisticated,  lighter  warheads  that  could 
be  packed  In  clusters  In  the  nose  of  a  ballistic 
missile  and  carry  in  total  the  same  destruc- 
tive  punch  as  one  warhead. 

The  tracking,  Identification  and  destruc- 
tion of  one  Incoming  ballistic  missile  war- 
head already  poses  one  of  the  greatest  tech- 
nological challenges  ever  undertaken  by 
weaponeers.  Knocking  down  a  cluster  of 
warheads,  coming  In  like  a  spray  of  buck- 
shot, would  seem  to  pose  an  almost  insuper- 
able defensive  problem,  at  least  b>  present 
technology 

Commission  officials  and  scientists  believe 
that  such  clusters  of  strategic-size  war- 
heads could  be  developed  through  testing 
small  devices  underground  and  then  extrap- 
olating up  to  the  larger  sized  weapons. 
Thus  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  conduct 
any  larger,  above-surface  tests  that  would 
contaminate  the  atmosphere  with  further 
lallout. 

COUNSn.  IS  DIVIDED 

In  the  past  the  administration  has  re- 
ceived divided  counsel  from  Its  scientific  ad- 
visers on  the  necessity  of  further  test-s  and 
the  feasibility  of  developing  large  weapons 
from  small  underground  tests. 

Within  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  for  example,  there  have  been  In- 
fluential voices  arguing  that  there  was  no 
military  need  for  further  tests  and  that  the 
advantages  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  gain 
by  clandestine  testing  Miere  not  sufficient  to 
Justify  the  risk  of  detection 

Tliere  are  reliable  Indications  that  thus 
far  these  voices,  rather  than  those  of  the 
AEC,  have  had  the  ear  of  President  Elsen- 
hower This  situation,  however.  Is  likely  to 
change  with  the  new  administration,  regard- 
less of  which  candidate  wins. 

As  a  fellow  Calif ornlan.  John  A.  McCone, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  already  has  a 
close  working  relationship  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  could  be  expected  to  exert 
fin  influential  voice  In  a  Republican  admln- 
ibtratlon. 

Mr  McCones  concern  over  an  Indefinite 
moratorium  on  tests  are  shared  In  large 
measure  by  influential  Democrat*  on  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  such  as  Senators  Clinton  P  Ander- 
son, of  New  Mexico.  Albert  Gobe.  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Henrt  M.  Jackson,  of  Wash- 
ington These  men  could  be  expected  to 
have  ready  access  to  the  White  House  If 
Sen-Ht'T  John  F    Kennedy  were  elected. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  31.  1960) 
ABC  Lirrs  Veil  on  A-Test  Power— Dsclassi- 

ras  Data    Showing   Range  From    Fifteen 

One-hundredths  Ton  Up  to  15  Megatons 
(By  Bill  Becker) 

Santa  Monica.  Calif..  July  30  — TTie  United 
States  has  set  olT  at  least  one  test  hydrogen 
explosion  with  a  power  equal  to  15  million 
tons  of  TNT, 

It  has  also  refined  Its  nuclear  capability 
to  the  point  where  one  atomic  test  yielded 
a  power  equivalent  to  fifteen  one-hundredths 
of  a  ton  of  TNT, 

These  extremes  were  disclosed  In  a  table 
declas£ined  this  week  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  For  the  first  time,  the  Intens- 
ity of  98  atomic  tests  was  specified  But  the 
yield  of  71  other  U.S.  tests  remained  secret. 

The  release  of  the  Information  through  the 
Rand  Corp  was  viewed  by  some  authorities 
as  a  move  to  prompt  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
lease similar  details  of   its  atomic   tests. 

policing  application 

In  an  accompanying  study  by  Rand  scien- 
tists pointed  out  that  principles  learned  from 
tests  since  1951  were  applicable  to  the  polic- 
ing of  any  nuclear  test  ban  that  might  be 
agreed  upon. 

Heretofore,  strict  sectirlty  had  guarded  test 
result*  since  the  original  blast  In  New  Mex- 


ico on  July  16.  1945  The  table  listed  that 
tower  detonation  as  yielding  the  equivalent 
of   19.300  tons  of  TNT. 

The   table   showed  these  highs   and   lows: 

The  greateit  explosion  was  the  Bravo  shot 
In  Operation  Castle  on  February  28.  1954  at 
the  Pacific  Proving  Ground.  "The  yield  was 
15  megatons  (or  15  million  tons). 

Another  hydrogen  blast,  which  did  away 
with  an  entire  Island  In  the  Pacific  on  Oc- 
tober 31.  1952.  was  pegged  at  14  megatons. 
It  was  detonated  Just  20  feet  above  the  sur- 
face. 

Another  Pacific  hydrogen  test  on  May  20. 
1956,  was  listed  as  within  "megaton  range  " 
This  was  the  Nation's  first  airdropped  hydro- 
gen bomb.  Numerous  other  Pacific  test 
yields   since    then    remained   secret. 

The  pwwer  of  two  rocket  shots  over  the 
Pacific  In  August  of  1958  likewise  was  un- 
disclosed. Their  burst  heights  were  given  as 
252.000  and  141,000  feet 

The  last  test  at  Nevada  before  the  present 
moratorium  produced  the  little  blast  of  fif- 
teen one-hundredths  of  a  ton.  on  October 
30.  1958.  This  was  the  culmination  of  a 
series  In  which  all  reported  yields  were  less 
than  6.000  luans.  except  for  a  19.200-ton. 
underground  shot. 

DATA    ON    169    tests 

The  table,  virtually  complete  as  to  time, 
place  and  general  shock.  Included  data  for 
169  tests  It  was  complied  by  Dr  Gerald  W. 
Johnson  of  the  University  of  California's 
LawTence  Radiation  Laboratory  at  Llvermore. 
Calif. 

It  was  rele;ised  as  part  of  a  research  mem- 
orandum on  Probing  the  Earth  with  Nuclear 
Explosions.  "  prepared  by  Prof.  Frank 
Press  of  the  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  David  Griggs  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  Both  are  con- 
sultants to  Rand,  a  nonprofit  research  cor- 
F>oratlon  that  had  been  asked  by  the  AEC 
for  advice  on  Its  Plowshare  project.  This 
Is  the  plan  for  nuclear  blasting  of  a  harbor 
at  Cap)e  Thompson.  Alaska. 

The  scientist*  suggested  that  Installation 
of  selsmographic  equipment  for  the  Alaska 
project  would  be  helpful  In  determlng  how 
a  nuclear  test  ban  could  best  be  policed. 

The  program,  they  said  In  their  summary, 
might  well  lead  to  Improvement  in  detection 
techniques  required  to  make  a  network  of 
seismic  stations  worthy  of  more  confidence 
as   an   arms  control   device 

RECHECK    tJRGED 

The  scientists  urged  seismologists  to  use 
the  table  to  recheck  their  records  They 
Implied  mucli  more  data  could  become  clear 
to  observers,  given  the  actual  source - 
strength,  time  and  location  of  the  explosions, 
something  that  can  never  be  done  for  earth- 
quakes. 

The  table  iisted  balloon  shots  ranging  In 
Intensity  from  seventeen  one-hundredths  of 
a  ton  to  6.CKX)  tons.  One  device  was  exploded 
from  a  balloon  at  86.000  feet.  Many  of  the 
Pacific  shots  were  on  barges. 

The  stronpest  shota  at  the  Nevada  test 
range  were  i^lven  at  a  74.300-ton  balloon 
experiment  of  July  3,  1957,  and  a  60,000-ton 
air  drop  on  June  4.  1953. 

The  nominal  A-bomb,  which  was  dropped 
on  Hiroshima,  had  a  power  equivalent  of 
20,000  tons  of  TNT. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLI^AND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FAIR     LABOR    STANDARDS   AMEND- 
MENTS OP    1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  cor-..-,;de ration 
of  the  bill  >S  3758  i  to  amend  ilu-  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 
to  provide  coverage  for  employeeb  of 
large  enterprises  ensa-ed  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affectrng  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  SI  25  a:,  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  if  Con- 
gress were  permitted  to  act  in  an  intelli- 
gent manner  at  this  time.  Congress  would 
content  itself  with  passing  the  appro- 
priation bills  necessary  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment functioning  and  would  leave  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill  and  all 
other  controversial  matters  to  the  action 
of  the  Congress  which  is  destined  to  con- 
vene in  January. 
I  The  Members  of  Congress — that  is.  the 
Members  of  both  Houses — have  been  en- 
gaged in  legislative  activities  since  Jan- 
uary 7  of  this  year,  and  by  reason  there- 
of ought  to  be  able  at  this  time  to  give 
their  attention  to  other  matters.  This 
Congress  should  not  be  required  to  legis- 
late under  existing  conditions  because 
its  Members  have  been  attempting  to  run 
in  what  one  may  call  hit;h  legislative  gear 
ever  since  January.  By  reason  of  that 
fact,  they  are.  to  a  considerable  extent, 
exhausted  by  their  previous  labors. 

In  the  second  place,  this  is  no  time  for 
Congress  to  be  attempting  to  act  upon 
bilLs  which  may  affect  the  way  of  life 
of  this  Nation,  because  of  the  heightened 
political  tensions  which  prevail  in  Wash- 
ington in  a  year  in  which  each  of  the 
major  parties  is  bending  every  effort  to 
have  its  choice  for  President  chosen  for 
the  White  House.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  second  factor.  Members  of  Congress 
are  being  compelled  to  legislate  under 
circumstances  m  which  they  are  likely  to 
be  subjected  to  the  temptation  to  sub- 
stitute the  welfare  of  their  political  party 
for  that  of  the  Nation. 

Mor-p  V-  -  we  are  being  compelled  to 
ac:  u;'  I.  a  bill  of  crucial  importance 
under  circumstances  which  generate  a 
considerable  amount  of  impatience,  or  at 
least  are  calculated  to  engender  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  impatience,  among 
the  advocates  of  the  bill,  who  have  con- 
vinced themselves  of  its  desirabihty,  and 
who  wish  to  go  about  other  pursuits.  So 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  began  hearings  on  the  bill  on  May 
7  1959,  and  did  not  complete  action 
thrreon  until  June  27.  1960,  a  period  of 
13  months  and  20  days,  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill  are  demanding  that  those 
of  us  who  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  that  committee,  or  ascertain- 
ing the  contents  of  the  bill  and  its  im- 
plications, should  not  be  allowed  to  spend 
more  than  2  or  3  days  considering  a  bill 
of   fhis   magnitude 

For  these  reasons,  it  would  be  wise  for 
Coneress  to  postpone  the  further  con- 
sid'-ation  of  tliis  bill  and  the  consid- 
eration of  all  other  bills,  except  the  ap- 
propriation bills  which  are  necessary  to 
tl-.p  continued  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, until  the  begmnir.::  of  the  next 
Congress,   in   January,  wr.en  these  bills 
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can  be  considered  by  Senators  and  by 
Members  of  the  Hou.<i<-  nf  Representa- 
tives who  have  had  some  re.st  from  their 
legislative  duties.  At  that  time  the  bills 
could  be  considered  by  Members  who  will 
be  free  from  political  tensions  and  in 
consequence  free  from  the  temptation 
to  succumb  to  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  political  advantage  of  their  parties, 
rather  than  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
At  that  time  we  could  also  legislate  not 
only  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  such 
tensions  and  temptations,  but  also  in  an 
atmosphere  in  which  patience  would  pre- 
vail and  adequate  consideration  could  be 
given  to  all  the  implications  of  the  bill 
which  affects  the  Nation  so  vitally. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FtTLBHiGHT),  With  the  understand- 
ing that  in  doing  so  I  shall  not  lose  the 
privilege  of  the  floor,  and  with  the  fur- 
ther understanding  th^t  his  remarks  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  BtJR- 
DiCK  in  the  chair » .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

In  accordance  with  the  order.  Mr  Ful- 
BRiGHTS  remarks  will  be  found  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  Mr  Ervin. 

[At  this  point  Mr  Ervin  yielded  to 
several  Senators,  whose  remarks  appear 
at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  EIrvins  speech  1 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
yielded  to  Senators  I  was  saying  that  if 
the  Senate  were  permitted  to  act  in  an 
intelligent  fashion  in  this  presidential 
election  year,  it  would  leave  the  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress which  is  destined  to  convene  in 
January,  and  thus  free  itself  from  an  at- 
tempt to  legislate  in  a  hurry,  from  the 
impatience  of  those  who  demand  speedy 
action  on  this  important  measure,  from 
any  danger  of  succumbing  to  the  politi- 
cal temptations  that  permeate  Washing- 
ton at  this  time,  and  from  the  possibility 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  may  be 
charged  with  placing  political  consider- 
ations above  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
try with  respect  to  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. The  country  has  endured  smce 
1789  without  this  bill,  and  could  do  so 
until  January. 

I  realize,  however,  that  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  now  existing  this 
cannot  be  done.  This  makes  it  all  the 
more  imperative  that  the  Senate  shall 
give  adequate  consideration  to  a  bill  of 
the  momentous  consequences  of  the 
pending  bill  and  to  the  philosophy  which 
prompts  the  advocacy  of  the  bill  by  its 
proponents. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  always  supported 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  Its  pres- 
ent form,  because  it  is  restricted  by  its 
terms  to  workers  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  interstate  commerce.  I  have  also  ad- 
vocated the  enactment  of  minimum  wage 
laws  by  the  States  for  workers  engaged 
in  intrastate  activities. 

In  legislating  in  this  particular  field,  as 
envisioned  in  the  terms  of  the  pending 
bill,  we  miBht  as  well  recognize  that  the 
bill  ma.-ks  the  initial  effort  to  have  Con- 
gress take  over  th"  res^ulation  of  hours  of 


labor  and  working  conditions  and  wage* 
for  all  employees  in  all  businesses,  re- 
gardless of  whether  those  businesses  have 
any  direct  relation  to  interstate  com- 
merce or  are  related  exclusively  to  intra- 
state commerce. 

I  have  much  serious  concern  for  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  I  have  given 
serious  consideration  to  its  implications. 
I  have  arrived  at  the  dehberate  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  a  question  which  un- 
derlies this  bill  that  must  be  faced  by  us 
in  voting  on  the  bill  That  question  Is 
of  transcendent  importance,  an  impor- 
tance far  beyond  the  question  of  hours  of 
labor  or  the  question  of  minimum  wages. 

We  received  by  inheritance  a  goodly 
land,  with  the  soundest  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  soundest  system  of 
economy  ever  known  to  any  men  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  must  preserve 
these  things. 

I  am  given  pause,  m  my  study  of  the 
bill,  by  a  wise  statement  attributed  to  a 
man  who  once  sat  upon  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  another 
great  judge,  who  once  sat  with  rare  dis- 
tinction upon  one  of  the  court  of  appeals 
of  the  United  SUtes.  Judge  Learned 
Hand  attributed  this  statement  in  sub- 
stance, to  Justice  Brandels: 

TTie  states  arc  the  only  breakwat«r  Kgaliut 
the  ever-poundlng  »urf  which  threaten*  to 
BUbmerKe  the  Individual  and  destroy  the  only 
•oclety  In  which  personality  can  exUt. 

I  have  an  abiding  conviction  of  the 
absolute  truth  of  the  assertion  attributed 
to  Justice  Brandeis  by  Judge  Learned 
Hand.  We  have  seen  during  recent  years 
a  continued  centralization  of  power  In 
Washington. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  States  are  the 
only  breakwater  against  the  ever- 
poundlng  political  surf  which  threatens 
to  submerge  the  individual  and  destroy 
the  only  society  In  which  and  the  only 
government  under  which  personahty  can 
survive.  This  conviction  gives  me  pause 
in  my  approach  to  the  pending  bill. 

I  am  glad  that  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  on  the  floor,  because  I  wish  to 
refer  to  a  statement  he  made  In  the  pres- 
entation of  the  bill.  He  Is  quoted  at  page 
16174  of  the  Congressional  Record  as 
having  said: 

There  U  no  merit  to  the  argument  that  the 
bin  change*  the  balance  between  State  and 
Federal  authority. 

I  take  Issue  with  that  statement.  At 
the  present  time,  the  States  have  the 
power  to  regulate  the  fields  covered  by 
the  bill. 

Incidentally,  we  are  told  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
fMr  Kennedy  I  that  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  is  only  one  step,  but  an  essential 
step,  forward  as  we  cross  this  frontier  to 
grasp  the  high  opportunities  which  face 
the  Nation. 

I  construe  that  remark  to  Imply  that 
this  bill  is  the  first  step  in  carrying  out 
the  philosophy  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  have  the  power  to  regulate 
the  minimum  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions of  employees  in  industries,  not 
only  directly  connected  with  Interstate 
commerce,  and  not  only  directly  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  goods  for 


Interstate  commerce,  but  in  all  industries 
regardless  of  whether  they  be  local  or 
interstate. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  proposition 
that  the  bill  does  not  Involve  a  change 
in  the  balance  between  State  and  Federal 
authorit.v.  At  the  present  time.  28 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  I^erto  Rico,  have 
minimum  wage  laws  of  on-:-  kind  or  an- 
other. Those  States  include  the  follow- 
ing: Alaska.  California,  Colo:«do.  Con- 
necticut. Hawaii.  Idaho.  Massachusetts. 
Minnesota.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey.  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  Utah.  Ver- 
mont. Wyoming.  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  Arizona.  Ken- 
lucky.  Illinois.  Arkansas.  SoutJi  Dakota 
and  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina, 
whose  legislature  adopted  a  minimum 
wage  law  providing  for  a  minimum  waee. 
with  some  specified  exceptions,  of  75 
cenLs  for  all  workers  engaged  in  any 
local  business  employing  six  or  more 
workers. 

We  know  that  under  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  Court  may  hold,  if  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  passed,  and  other  statutes  are 
adopted,  carrying  out  the  philosophy  of 
the  advocates  of  the  bill,  that  the  enact- 
ments by  Congress  supersede,  under  the 
doctrine  of  preemption,  all  of  the  laws 
of  the  28  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  now  existing  in  this  field.  More- 
over, the  Court  may  hold  not  only  that 
the  enactments  by  Congress  will  have 
that  result,  but  also  they  will  prevent 
these  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  any  other  States,  from  enacting  any 
laws  of  this  kind  in  the  future. 

Indeed,  the  bill  and  the  philosophy 
which  underlies  it.  and  any  other  legis- 
lative provL^ions  based  on  such  philos- 
ophy are  actually  designed  to  destroy 
the  balance  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  In  this  field  by  giv- 
ing the  Fi-deral  Government  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  It. 

Before  I  come  to  a  dlscu.«Klon  of  the 
bill  Itself.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  decisions 
upholding  the  con'stitutionality  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  do  not  sustain 
the  constitutionality  of  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  bill.  This  is  true  because 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  Overnight  Motor  Trans- 
portation Company  v  Missel,  which  is 
reported  in  361  U.S  572.  makes  the  con- 
.stitutionality  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  its 
provisions  are  confined  to  workers  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  gtxxls  for  interstate  com- 
merce Therefore,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  In  Its  present  form  was 
sustained  as  constitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause the  reeulations  contained  In  the 
act  had  a  direct  relation  to  interstate 
commerce;  and  Congress  is  permitted, 
by  the  Constitution,  to  regulate  Inter- 
state commerce. 

With  reference  to  another  argument 
on  this  point.  It  Is  true  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  or,  as  It 
Is  technically  known,  the  National  Labor 


Relations  Act.  as  set  forth  in  subsection  7 
of  section  152  of  title  29,  u.se  the  term 
"affecting  commerce."  However,  the 
decisions  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
likewise  have  no  relation  to  this  term 
as  it  Ls  used  in  the  pending  bill.  This  is 
so  because  the  pending  bill  provides,  in 
effect,  that  the  definition  of  the  term 
•"affecting  commerce"  in  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  has  no  application  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  bill. 

I  say  that  because  the  bill  gives  an 
entirely  different  definition  to  the  term 
•  affecting  commerce"  from  that  em- 
ployed in  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

I  call  attention,  first,  to  the  term  "af- 
fecting commerce"  as  used  in  subsection 
7  of  section  152  of  title  29.  United  States 
Code: 

The  term  "xiflectlng  commerce"  means  in 
commerce,  or  burdening  or  obstructing 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  or 
having  led  or  tending  to  lead  to  a  labor 
dispute  burdening  or  obstructing  commerce 
or  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

In  upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
this  term  as  used  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  said,  in  the 
Jones  and  Laughlin  case.  301  U.S.  1: 

This  deflnltion  Is  one  of  exclusion  as 
well  as  Inclusion.  The  grant  of  authority 
to  the  Board  does  not  purport  to  extend  to 
the  relationship  between  all  Industrial  em- 
ployees and  employers.  Its  terms  do  not 
impoee  collective  bargaining  upon  all  Indus- 
try regardless  of  effects  upon  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  It  purports  to  reach 
only  what  may  be  deemed  to  burden  or  ob- 
struct that  commerce  and,  thus  qualified.  It 
must  be  construed  as  contemplating  the 
exercise  of  control  within  constitutional 
bounds.  It  Is  a  familiar  principle  that  acts 
which  directly  burden  or  obstruct  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  or  its  free  flow,  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  congressional  power. 

Mr  President,  that  makes  it  ver>-  clear 
that  the  phrase  "affecting  commerce  " 
as  used  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  refers 
only  to  actions  which  directly  burden  or 
obstruct  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
or  its  free  flow. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "affecting  commerce." 
a.s  used  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  has  no 
application  whatever  to  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  bill. 

To  sustain  this  observation.  I  now  read 
from  the  pending  bill  words  which  ap- 
pear at  the  bottom  of  page  3.  in  line  25. 
and  at  the  top  of  page  4,  in  lines  1,  2. 
and  3: 

(s  I  ■Activity  affecting  commerce"  In- 
cludes any  activity,  business,  or  industry  in 
commerce  or  necessary  to  commerce  or  to 
the  production  of  goods  for.  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  In.  commerce. 

So  we  can  see  something  of  the  breadth 
and  the  uncertainty  which  would  be  in- 
troduced into  the  law  by  means  of  the 
use  of  this  definition,  when  we  take  it 
in  its  broadest  sense.  Instead  of  con- 
fining it  to  intvistate  or  foreign  com- 
merce or  matters  burdening  or  obsuuct- 
ing  such  commerce  or  the  free  flow  of 
such  commerce,  the  bill  provides  for 
regulation  based  upon  any  activities 
"necessary  to  cximmerce  or  to  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for,  or  the  distribution 
of  goods  In,  commerce." 

It  might  well  be  argued  that  m  order 
to   have   interstate   commerce    in    plow 


points,  it  is  necessary  to  have  someone 
use  the  plow  points,  and  that  therefore 
the  use  of  plow  ix)ints  in  a  State  other 
than  that  of  their  manufacture  is  neces- 
sary to  commerce,  because  if  they  are 
not  used  they  would  not  be  manufac- 
tured and  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce. So  we  begin  with  a  definition 
so  broad  that  no  human  being  can  en- 
vision the  outermost  bounds  of  the  ac- 
tivities embraced  within  that  definition 
or  the  lengths  to  which  regulations  un- 
der it  can  be  carried. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cak- 
non  in  the  chair  • .  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr  ERVIN.  Yes,  Mr.  President ;  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
been  glad  to  hear  the  presentation  made 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in 
pointing  out  the  difference  between  the 
definition  contained  in  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  and  the  one  contained 
in  the  pending  bill,  as  regards  the  words 
"affecting  commerce."  If  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  will  permit  me  to  do 
so.  I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  that 
part  of  his  presentation. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  said 
that  the  definition  of  the  woids  affect- 
ing commerce.'  as  set  forth  in  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  Is  as  follows: 

In  commerce,  or  burdening  or  obstructing 
commerce  or  the  free  fl  u  of  commerce,  or 
having  led  or  tending  •  itud  to  a  labor  dis- 
pute burdening  or  obstructing  conunerce  or 
the  free  flow  of  commerce 

Let  me  ask  this  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nortli  Carolina:  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  contemplated  a  prc^ 
cedtue  under  which — if  po.ssibJe — labor 
disputes  would  not  be  permit I'-d  to  prow 
to  a  point  where  intersiate  commerce 
was  impeded  or  obstructed.  Is  mere  a 
casual  connection  between  the  purp  .-e 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
the  definition,  contained  m  that  act  of 
the  words  "affecting  commerce  '  By 
that.  I  mean  the  definition  v.hicn  stales 
that  it  shall  be  considered  commerce  only 
if  It  burdens  or  obstructs  commerce  or 
prevents  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  the  interpreta- 
tion the  Supreme  Court  placed  upon  the 
quotation  just  referred  to;  the  Court  did 
ti.at  in  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  case. 

There  is  no  relationsliip  between  the 
words  "affecting  commerce.  "  as  used  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  those  words 
as  used  in  this  bill,  because  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
pending  bill,  in  the  other,  give  entirely 
different  definitions  of  those  words. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  t)etween  the  purpose  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
definition  of  the  words  affecting  com- 
merce." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  absolutely  ccn-ect.  t)ecause 
when  Congress  passed  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  It  was  attempting  by  means  of  that 
definition  to  de;;mit — and  it  did  success- 
fully delimit — the  scope  and  the  extent 
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of  the  law  to  workers  who  are  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce — that  is  to  say, 
those  engai;ed  in  the  actual  transmis- 
sion of  goods  or  communications — and 
workers  engaged  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  interstate  commerce,  which  is 
quite  a  far  cry  from  a  bill  which  under- 
takes to  ret;ulate  sales  or  the  persons 
making  sales  entirely  within  the  bounds 
of  a  State — as  in  the  case  of  this  par- 
ticular bill 

Mr  LAUSCHE     Yes. 

Now  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
definition  of  the  words  "afTecting  com- 
merce," as  set  forth  in  the  pending  bill. 
we  observe  that  the  definition  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

(SI  "Activity  affecting  commerce"  in- 
cludes any  activity,  business,  or  Industry  In 
corr.merce  or  necessary  to  commerce  or  to 
the  production  of  goods  for.  or  the  distribu- 
tion ol  g.jc-ds  ;n.  comjnerce 

Will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
point  out  hi.>  understanding  of  why  there 
is  no  relatiorL->lup  between  the  purpose 
of  the  pending  bill  and  the  definition 
given  the  words     affecting  commerce"? 

Mr  ERVIN  Because  if  iC  were 
enacted  into  la  a  and  if  its  constitu- 
tionality were  sustained,  the  pending 
bill  would  carr>'  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce far  beyond  the  field  of  interstate 
commerce  find  into  the  field  of  intra- 
state comm-'rce.  In  other  words  It  would 
carry  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
bill  into  what  are  essentially  local  activi- 
ties which  the  courts  m  times  past  have 
held  are  not  ir.t.erstate  commerce  at  all. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  What  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  statement  that 
there  was  an  effect  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill  to  reeulaie  activities  which  impeded 
the  flow  of  commerce?  In  the  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  there  is  no  im- 
pediment or  obstruction  required.  The 
bill  operates  upon  a  static  condition 
withm  the  State 

Mr  ERVIN  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  absolutely  correct.  The  proponents 
of  the  bill  undertake  to  give  a  meaning 
to  this  very  obscure  term,  by  putting 
within  the  coverage  of  the  bill  certain 
establishments  which  are  engaged 
solely  m  local  activities  and  which  do 
not  hav<^  any  direct  relationship  what- 
ever t.i  .nterstate  commerce.  They 
make  the  coverage  of  the  bill  as  to  re- 
tailers dependent  solely  upon  the  volume 
of  business  done,  regardle.ss  of  whether 
that  busine.ss  is  done  in  goods  manu- 
factured within  the  borders  of  the  State 
and  rf^eardle.ss  of  whether  that  volume 
consi.sts  of  sales  made  solely  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  This  clearly  shows 
that  the  bill  is  designed  to  extend  the 
term  afTecting  commerce"  to  what  are 
solely  local  activities. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  That  is.  after  the 
word.s  affectins,'  commerce"  were  sup- 
posedly defined,  the  promoters  of  the 
bill  found  It  necessary  to  give  an  ex- 
ample of  what  would  be  covered  by  say- 
ing any  business  doing  a  $1  million  vol- 
ume of  trade. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  also  call  atten- 
tion to  subsection  i3>  of  the  section 
fr  )m  which  the  definition  Ls  taken,  as 
■^(.'l  forth  on  line,=;  18    19   and  20.  on  page 


4.  which  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
any  kind  of  interstate  commerce.  This 
provision  of  the  bUl  brings  under  its  cov- 
erage street,  suburban,  interurban  elec- 
tric railways  and  trolleys  and  motor- 
bus  carriers,  even  though  their  opera- 
tions are  restricted  solely  to  localities  in 
a  State 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  give  me  an  opinion 
of  what  the  situation  would  be  with  re- 
gard to  retail  and  service  establishments 
if  the  limitation  of  a  $1  million  business 
was  not  written  into  subparagraph  1 1  •  ? 
That  is,  let  us  say  the  bill  read,  "any  such 
enterprise  which  has  one  or  more  retail 
or  service  establishments."  If  the  lan- 
guage ended  there,  what  businesses 
would  be  covered? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  figure  "$1  million" 
were  cut  out,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  cover  all  retail  and  service  estab- 
lishments having  employees.  If  the 
philosophy  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
prevails,  the  figure  "$1  million"  will  soon 
be  reduced  or  cut  out.  And  this  despite 
the  fact  that  the  law  has  been  stated  as 
follows,  and  I  read  from  15  Corpus  Juris 
Secundum  on  Commerce,  section  26, 
page  301: 

The  local  sale  of  goods  after  they  have 
been  brought  Into  the  State  from  another 
State  and  come  to  rest  there  Is  not  a  trans- 
action In  Interstate  commerce 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  if  there  were 
excluded  from  the  bill  the  clause  "if  the 
annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such  en- 
terprise is  not  less  than  $1  million." 
then  the  bill  would  cover  every  shoeshop. 
every  shoeshining  establishment,  and 
every  type  of  business  within  the 
coimtry? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Absolutely;  and  even 
with  the  "$1  million"  in  the  bill,  it  would 
cover  retail  businesses  and  service  estab- 
lishments, which  under  the  law  as  it  has 
always  been  interpreted  have  been  held 
to  oe  essentially  matters  of  intrastate 
commerce. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  $1  million  con- 
dition which  the  bill  declares  must  exist 
to  make  the  operator  amenable  to  the 
law  were  reduced  to  $500,000,  many  more 
operations  would  then  be  encompassed 
within  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  The  "$1  million" 
limitation  is  just  the  first  station  on  the 
line  to  which  the  philosophy  which  im- 
derlies  this  bill  leads. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator  discuss  a  bit  further  the 
statement  that  "this  is  the  first  station 
on  the  line." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  is  the  first  station 
on  the  line  to  which  the  philosophy 
which  underlies  this  bill  leads. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  phi- 
losophy'' 

Mr.  ERVIN  The  philosophy  of  tho.se 
who  propose  legislation  of  this  charac- 
ter is  that  the  power  which  the  States 
have  to  regulate  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employees,  even  in  what 
are  essentially  local  activities,  should  be 
taken  from  them  and  vested  in  a  cen- 
tralized Federal  Government  in  the  city 
of  Washington 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Will  the  Senator 
give    consideration    to    this    question? 


Will  the  enactment  of  this  bill  take  ju- 
risdiction away  from  the  States  m  the 
fields  in  which  they  are  now  operating'' 

Mr  ERVIN.  It  undoubtedly  will 
Indeed,  the  only  reason  given  for  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  is  that  the  States 
are  not  exercising  their  legal  power 
wisely  in  the  view  of  the  proponents  of 
the  bill.  There  is  no  question  about 
that,  and  I  should  like  to  discuss  that 
p>oint  a  little  later. 

We  have  received  a  goodly  inheritance 
That  inheritance  consists  of  a  system  of 
government  which  came  out  of  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind  in  his  search  for  a 
way  in  which  he  could  rule  himself 
without  losing  his  liberty  and  without 
losing  the  right  to  act  as  a  free  agent. 
I  quoted  the  statement  which  Judge 
Learned  Hand  attributed  to  Judge 
Brandeis,  that  the  States  are  the  only 
breakwater  against  the  ever-pounding 
surf  which  threatens  to  submerge  the 
individual  and  destroy  the  only  society 
in  which  personality  can  survive 

I  think  the  Pounding  Fathers  knew 
the  truth  of  that  statement  They  were 
wise  men.  They  had  studied  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  and  they  created 
this  Goverrunent  in  the  light  of  their 
study  of  the  experience  of  mankind  in 
searching  for  a  way  in  which  he  might 
be  governed  without  losuig  his  liberty 
I  think  that  is  reflected  clearly  in  the 
Constitution 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  kind 
of  government  that  was  created  by  the 
Constitution,  and  then  consider  the  rea- 
sons which  prompted  the  Pounding 
Pathers  to  create  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  Thirteen  Original 
States  were  in  existence  some  13  years. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  before  the 
United  States  came  into  existence. 

Virtually  every  one  of  those  13  States 
had  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the 
English  Government,  a  government 
which  was  far  removed  from  their  peo- 
ple. So  when  the  people  of  those  13 
States  came  to  write  their  State  con- 
stitutions, before  the  Constitiition  of  the 
United  States  was  ever  envisaged  by 
them,  virtually  every  State  did  the  same 
thing  my  State  of  North  Carolina  did. 
Each  put  Into  its  constitution  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  State  had  the 
right  to  regulate  and  to  manage  its  own 
internal  affairs.  The  people  did  that  be- 
cause they  had  learned  something  by  ex- 
perience. They  had  learned  that  there 
is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  the  right 
of  people  to  be  free  human  beings  than 
for  people  to  be  subjected  to  a  central- 
ized government  or  a  government  far  re- 
moved from  the  people  it  governs  So 
these  13  States  which  created  the  United 
States  were  very  particular  to  set  out 
in  their  State  constitutions  that  the 
States  should  have  the  power  to  regulate 
their  internal  affairs. 

Those  principles  were  in  being  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  were 
retained  after  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  The  men  who  met  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1787  and  drafted  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  took  par- 
ticular pains  to  separate  the  powers  of 
government  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  one  hand  and  the  State 
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?mments  on  the  other  hand.  They 
iblished,  by  a  written  constitution,  a 
national  government  which  they  in- 
tended to  have  no  powers  whatever  ex- 
cept those  delegated  to  it  by  the  written 
Constitution.  They  provided  for  the 
reservation  by  the  States  or  by  the  peo- 
ple of  all  powers  not  delegated  by  that 
written  constitution  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States. 

This  provision  was  expressly  incorpo- 
rated in  the  lOtli  amendment,  because 
some  of  the  Flatc-s  refused  to  ratify  the 
Constitution  until  they  were  assured  that 
this  reservation  would  be  expressly  set 
forth.  The  10th  amendment,  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  so  well  knows,  pro- 
vides in  express  words: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
Statea  by  the  ConsUtutlon,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  lu  the  States 
respectively,   or   to   the   people 

In  the  Constitution  the  Pounding 
Fathers  expressly  granted  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  power  to 
regulate  interstate  commtrce:  that  is, 
commerce  among  the  States.  Let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  constitutes  in- 
terstate commerce  I  re«d  from  11 
American  Jurisprudence,  the  article  on 
commerce,  section  4,  on  page  8: 

The  phrase  "among  the  several  States." 
ks  UMd  In  the  constitutional  provision  above 
quoted,  and  tho  term  ■'InteiTtate  commerce" 
distinguish  between  commerce  which  con- 
cerns oKM-e  States  thau  one  and  that  com- 
merce which  la  confined  within  one  State 
and  does  net  affect  other  States.  The  dis- 
tinguishing fc-ature  and  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  lnl*r8t«te  c-ommerce  Is  Importation 
Into  one  State  'n>ta  another  Such  com- 
merce, however.  Is  not  confined  to  transpor- 
t*tk>Q  among  the  States,  but  oomprebends 
all  oommerciai  Intercourb^  between  different 
States  and  ali  the  component  parts  of  that 
intercourse 

llu-s  bill  f.a.'-  no  proper  relation  to 
interstate  ci.mmrrc.  hr-cause  it  under- 
takes to  ret-'ulal-t-  ronditioas  in  commerce 
which  are  confined  to  one  State.  All  of 
the  specific  case-  rnumerated  in  the  bill 
after  the  broad  definition  relate  to  busi- 
r.»s,'-''.s  wt.uh  are  engaged  in  commercial 
i:i  ,i.::u:.s  w.th:ri  a  State. 

Thi.s  Ls  r:i  eriort,  as  I  have  said,  to  give 
to  the  Federal  Cioverrunent  the  power  to 
regulate  what  arc-  purely  local  activities 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  con- 
stitute Intrastate  commerce  and  are  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  if  the  Con.'5titution  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  It  has  alv,  ay.«  been  interpreted 

While  the  Constitution  gives  to  Con- 
gre.ss  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  States,  it  reserves  to  the 
States  the  power  to  regulate  intrastate 
commerce.  I  wLsh  to  read  from  15  Cor- 
pus Juris  Secundum,  the  article  on  com- 
merce, section  10,  page  266. 

A  state  has  an  inherent  and  reserved  right 
to  regulate  It*  local,  domestic,  and  internal 
commerce  The  only  limitations  on  this 
right  are  that  it  must  be  exercised  In  a  man- 
ner rvot  Interfering  with,  ut  placing  a  bur- 
den on.  Interstate  commerce,  and  that  it  la 
subject  to  such  regulation  of  Interstate 
commerce  as  Congress  properly  may  and 
does  make  in  order  to  regulate  and  pro- 
tect Interstate  commerce  Within  these 
limits,  the  power  of  a  State  to  contiol  and 


regulate  Its  purely  Internal  commerce  is 
full,  complete,  plenary,  unrestricted  by  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
iuid  free  ol  the  dominion  of  Congress. 

Under  all  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  ante- 
dating the  last  25  years,  there  would  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  sales  made  by 
retailers  within  the  bounds  of  a  State, 
even  of  goods  which  had  been  imported 
from  other  States  for  that  purpo.se,  con- 
stituted intrastate  commerce  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  State  alone. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  serv- 
ice establishments  ojserated  solely  within 
the  bounds  of  the  State.  TTie  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  railroads,  because 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  in  a  number  of  cases  that  logging 
roads  which  began  and  terminated  in 
a  State  were  engaged  in  intrastate  com- 
merce and  not  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment.  I  should  like  to  make  a  fur- 
ther point  on  the  rules  of  law. 

I  read  from  11  American  Jurispni- 
dence.  the  article  on  commerce,  section 
8.  page  10: 

The  constitutional  provision  which  confers 
upon  Congrees  the  power  "to  repulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  thp 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes 
grants  all  of  the  authority  which  the  United 
States  has  over  commerce  Thie  rwjjective 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  Slates  under 
this  pro%'lalon  are  divided  Into  three  fields: 
( 1 1  That  In  which  the  authority  of  Congress 
Is  exclusive;  (2)  that  In  which  the  power  of 
the  State  U  exclusive;  and  (3i  that  In  which 
the  Stale  may  act  In  the  ataeence  of  legis- 
lation by  Congress 

Under  the  decisions  antedating  25 
years  ago  it  was  held  with  absolute  clar- 
ity that  a  local  retaillne  business  a  local 
service  establishment,  a  local  transporta- 
tion .system  and  all  other  local  activities 
constituted  intrastate  commerce  sub.iect 
to  regulation  by  the  State  If  those  de- 
cisions still  have  any  validity  virtually 
everything  covered  by  pages  4  and  5  of 
the  bill  are  activities  which  fall  within 
one  of  the  three  sections  of  the  state- 
ment I  have  just  read  namely  section 
'2».  the  field  in  which  the  power  of  the 
State  is  exclusive. 

For  that  reason  there  Is  grave  doubt 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  which  clearly  on  their 
face  are  attempts  to  U-aiisfer  from  State 
regulation  to  the  regulation  of  Congress 
activities  which  in  times  pa.--t  have  al- 
ways been  held  to  fall  within  the  area  in 
which  the  power  of  the  State  is  exclusive. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  uttered  words  wluch 
reaffiiTn  his  declaration  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  limitation  of  busines.'-es 
doing  a  volume  of  $1  million,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  definition  comprehends  all 
activities,  and  if  it  comprehends  all 
activities,  it  comprehends  what  the  Con- 
stitution contemplated  as  being  an  activ- 
ity exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  the  bill  would 
cover  all  retail  and  service  establish- 
ments, even  though  all  of  their  activities 
were  local.  The  same  answer  would  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  laundries  and  clean- 


ing establishments,  and  establishments 
engaged  in  repairing  of  clothing,  and 
operating  local  systems  of  transporta- 
tion. 

If  'h'  « 250.000  limitation  were  re- 
moved from  subsection  5.  on  page  5.  the 
bill  would  cover  every  filling  station  in 
which  people  are  employed,  even  though 
all  sales  are  made  within  the  State  in 
which  the  station  is  located. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  three  conditions,  any  one  of 
which  may  prevail.  Those  conditions 
are  first  areas  of  activity  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  excla-^ive  juris- 
diction, under  the  traditional  definition 
of  "interstate  commerce":  second,  areas 
of  activity  in  which  the  State  has  sole 
jurisdicticm:  third,  areas  of  activity  in 
which  the  State  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
absence  of  action  by  the  Federal  Con- 
gress. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  the  writers  and 
adopters  of  it  knew  of  the  jealous  views 
of  the  States  with  respect  to  being  free 
from  central  domination,  and  therefore 
they  agreed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  be^t  equipped  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  commerce  crossing  State 
lines,  but  that  State  governments  are 
best  equipped  to  handle  commerce  within 
the  States,  and  tlierefore  it  should  be 
left  to  the  States" 

Mr  ERVIN  The  Sf  r.ator  fr^m  Ohio 
ha.s  exprps.sed  the  concept  of  the  Found- 
ing Pathers  m  as  accurate  a  fashion  as 
it  can  po.ssibiy  be  stated 

Mr  L-^USCHE  In  efTect  t;-:ey  said 
"those  thmps  which  the  State?  cannot 
conveniently  and  efTectively  handle,  we 
shall  turi".  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Those  things  which  occur  within 
our  borders  and  which  have  no  relation- 
ship to  foreign  nations,  to  sister  States, 
or  to  the  Indian  tribes,  we  shall  handle 
domestically   within    the   State  " 

Mr  EIRVIN      Exactly 

Mr.  L.^USCHE  May  I  have  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
as  to  what  would  happen  to  that  basic 
philosophy  should  we  attempt  to  exer- 
ci.-o  control  by  t.he  Ft^leral  Go\ernment 
over  intrastate  busine.ss  a.*;  well  as  inter- 
state? 

Mr.  ERVIN  It  would  mean  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  '■wallowed  up 
the  Stales 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  That  was  the  fear  of 
the  States  when  they  said  to  tlie  Federal 
Government.  "We  will  adopt  this  Con- 
stitution, but  beware  of  aiiy  efforts  to 
begin  intruding  m  our  sovereign  and 
dignified  right  to  control  our  domestic 
and  intrastate  affairs  " 

Mr  ERVIN  When  they  took  that 
position,  they  had  in  mind  an  indis- 
putable truth,  taught  by  history  in  every 
generation  in  which  mankind  has  sought 
to  govern  himself  or  in  which  mankind 
has  been  governed  by  others  That 
truth  i.s  this:  No  civilization  can  long 
survive  when  unlimited  power  is  concen- 
trated in  anj'  hand?  whatsoever.  So  the 
Founding  Fathers  divided  the  powers  of 
government.  They  would  not  concen- 
trate them  This  bill  is  an  embodiment 
of  the  philosophy  that  all  poverr.mcntal 
F>owers  relating  to  minim'om  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  shall  be  concentrated  in 
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Washington  and  that  the  States  shall 
be  deprived  of  any  power  over  these 
things. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE;  \V:11  the  Senator  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  this  statement?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  at  least  two 
vital  problems  connected  with  the  bill 
that  must  be  approached  separately  and 
distinguished  from  each  other?  One, 
the  general  effect  of  any  attempt  to  fix 
a  minimum  wage  for  those  working  in 
interstate  commerce,  and.  second,  the 
usurpation  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  a  power  that  historically,  traditionally. 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  at 
lea.st  up  until  25  years  ago.  was  ad- 
mittedly a  domestic  matter  to  be  han- 
dled by  the  States? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  put  his  finger  on  the  crucial  ques- 
tions which  confront  us  here.  One  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  bill  is  constitutional. 
Another  is  whether  it  is  wise  if  it  be 
constitutional.  If  it  be  constitutional, 
is  it  a  practical  thing  to  do':'  Is  it  prac- 
tical to  centralize  this  power  in  Wash- 
ington ^^  Are  Members  of  Congress  so 
much  wiser  than  State  legislators,  that 
they  possess  a  competency  which  the 
States  legislators  do  not  have  to  legislate 
in  thisfield^ 

Another  question  arises.  Is  it  wise 
to  take  from  local  government  power 
necessary  to  control  the  affairs  of  the 
locality  simply  because  Congress  may 
think  the  local  government  may  have 
acted  unwisely  in  the  field  covered  by 
such  power? 

If  we  are  to  have  government  at  any 
level,  we  muse  allow  those  who  legislate 
to  make  choices.  Are  we  going  to  rob 
people  of  the  States  of  their  power  to 
legislate  m  State  legislatures  because 
they  miyht  choose  to  act  foolishly  in- 
stead of  wisely?  If  we  should  deprive 
people  of  the  right  to  make  a  choice 
between  what  is  wise  and  what  is  foolish, 
then  we  would  rob  them  of  all  liberty 
'.vhatsoever. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  fully 
informed  as  to  the  creation,  growth,  and 
fall  of  governments.  Would  the  Senator 
care  to  discuss  what  has  happened  in 
the  past  to  centralized  governments  that 
began  with  supposedly  a  benevolent, 
merciful,  and  benign  attitude? 

Mr  ERVIN  I  believe  the  Senator 
fioin  Ohio  IS  more  competent  than  is 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  dis- 
cuss that  question;  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss a  little  further  the  question  which 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  raised  with 
reference  to  robbing  the  States  of  power 
to  re£;ulate  this  field. 

E%en  if  we  assume  that  the  Supreme 
Coui  t  of  the  United  States  will  disregard 
the  obvious  intent  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  when  it  passes  on  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  and  stretch  the  definition  of 
interstate  commerce"  to  the  utmost 
bounds  advocated  by  the  proponents  of 
this  bill,  we  would  still  have  a  situation 
falling  in  the  third  classification  of  the 
statement  I  have  read,  namely,  the  field 
in  which  the  State  may  act  in  the  ab- 
sence of  legislation  by  Congress.  In 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  28  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  have  already  acted 
in  thl>  field,  the  argument  that  this  bill 
does  not  undertake  to  alter  the  balance 


between  Federal  and  State  authority 
is  absolutely  without  validity. 

There  is  a  disease  called  "Potomac 
fever,  ■  which  sometimes  afflicts  a  Sena- 
tor or  a  Congressman.  A  victim  of  this 
disease  suffers  under  the  delusion  that 
the  people  who  sent  him  to  Washington 
to  legislate  on  the  national  scene  do  not 
have  sufficient  intelligence  to  attend  to 
their  own  business  on  the  local  level.  As 
a  consequence,  he  wants  to  transfer  all 
local  governmental  powers  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  was  struck  yesterday  by  the  argu- 
ment of  some  of  our  brethren  who  as- 
serted in  substance — not  specifically,  but 
in  substance — that  when  the  people  of  a 
State  elect  a  man  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
they  act  wisely  and  elect  a  wise  man  to 
represent  them  in  the  Senate;  whereas, 
when  these  same  people  choose  men  to 
represent  them  in  the  State  legislature, 
they  act  foolishly  and  choose  incom- 
petent men  to  represent  them  in  the 
State  legislature.  That  is  a  queer  theory. 
I  do  not  accept  it  I  believe  there  is  a 
great  dral  moif-  vt.  isdom  on  the  local 
level  in  resE>ect  to  local  problems  than 
in  Washington,  and  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that.  Certainly  nothing  I  have 
seen  or  heard  since  I  have  come  on 
the  Washington  scene  has  altered  my 
conviction  on  that  point. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN      I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  that  mean  to 
imply  that  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  are 
richly  endowed  with  wisdom,  and  that 
those  in  the  State  legislatures  are  dull 
and  unwise  people? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  argument  was 
voiced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  It 
left  me  with  the  impression  that  some 
of  the  advocates  of  the  bill  entertain 
that  opinion.  This  is  true  because  the 
only  reason  they  give  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill  is  their  contention  that  the 
State  legislatures  have  not  exercised 
wisely  the  power  which  they  have  in  this 
field.  The  proponents  of  the  bill  assign 
this  as  a  reason  for  depriving  the  States 
of  their  power  and  transferring  it  to  the 
Federal  Government.  I  do  not  believe 
that  people  necessarily  exercise  wisdom 
when  they  elect  Senators  and  necessar- 
ily lose  that  wisdom  when  they  elect 
people  to  represent  them  in  their  State 
legislature,  events  which  may  occur  in 
the  same  election,  on  the  same  ballot. 

When  all  is  said,  the  only  reason  given 
for  the  bill  is  that  some  States  have  not 
passed  wage  and  hour  laws,  and  other 
States  have  not  exercised  their  power  in 
passing  such  laws  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
would  have  exercised  it  had  they  been 
acting  for  such  States.  But  Congress 
does  not  always  act  wisely.  This  as- 
sertion finds  proof  in  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  permitted  the  national 
debt  to  ri.se  to  $290  billion. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  States  do  not 
exhibit  any  such  financial  irresponsibil- 
ity. For  this  reason,  I  think  we  can  still 
believe  that  perhaps  there  is  some  wis- 
dom left  on  the  local  level.  I  certainly 
affirm  that  is  the  case  in  respect  to  North 
Carolina.  The  North  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture in  its  recent  session  adopted  a  min- 
mum  wage  law,  providing   a  minimum 


wage  of  75  cents  an  hour  in  most  indus- 
tries. Undoubtedly,  as  experience  under 
the  law  is  acquired,  the  State  will  estab- 
lish a  higher  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  has 
.stated  that  we  are  sp>ending  money  and 
transferring  the  obligation  of  paying  it 
back  to  nur  grandchildren  and  to  our 
great-grandchildren,  and  that  we  have 
already  si>ent  that  heritage. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  have  certainly  put 
a  tremendous  mortgage  on  every  child's 
future.  E^very  child  born  in  the  United 
States  finds  himself  burdened  at  birth 
with  a  per  capita  share  of  the  national 
debt  amounting  to  over  $1,600. 

I  wish  to  di.scuss  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  Pounding  Fathers  to  di- 
vide the  powers  of  government  between 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  na- 
tional level  and  the  State  on  the  local 
level. 

Before  I  get  to  that  f>oint.  however.  I 
wish  to  go  back  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  Senate  and  the  House,  act- 
ing as  Congress,  possess  more  wisdom 
than  State  legislatures  in  this  field.  I 
believe  I  can  cite  one  instance  which 
shows  the  incompetency  of  Congiess  in 
legislating  in  a  related  field.  It  arises 
out  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  is 
also  in  the  field  of  employer -employee 
relations. 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture that  did  not  believe  the  old  maxim 
of  law,  which  is  so  sound  and  so  neces- 
sary to  any  system  of  justice  worthy  of 
the  name,  that  is.  that  there  is  no  wron« 
without  a  legal  remedy.  Congress  passed 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  with  It  created 
two  situations  in  which  wrongs  were  de- 
nied remedies.  One  of  these  situations 
still  exists.  Under  the  act  no  one  can 
sue  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  except  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

So  when  Congress  adopted  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law — and  that  provision  is  still 
in  the  law — it  stipulated  that  a  man  who 
suffers  a  wrong  involving  an  unfair  la- 
bor practice  has  no  remedy  unless  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  sees  fit  to  invoke  the 
remedy  in  his  behalf.  Moreover,  for 
many  years  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  refused  to  entertain  juris- 
diction of  many  controversies  arising  un- 
der the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  considered 
too  in.significant  for  it  to  deal  with,  not- 
withstanding they  were  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  persons  involved  in  them. 
As  the  result  of  that  refusal  to  take  ju- 
risdiction, what  was  called  the  no  man's 
land  in  labor  laws  arose. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relation  Board  in  refusing 
to  take  jurisdiction  and  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  holding  that  under  the  doctrine 
of  preemption  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  pre- 
vailed over  State  laws,  the  State  courts 
were  denied  jurisdiction  even  in  labor 
controversies  not  covered  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Congress  changed  that  the 
last  time  it  amended  the  Taft-Hartley 
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Labor  Act.  However,  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
which  was  enacted  by  Congress,  not  by 
a  State  legislature,  there  are  still  situa- 
tions where  people  possess  rights  which 
they  cannot  vindicate  and  suffer  wrongs 
which  they  cannot  redress. 

I  agree  with  what  Prof.  Sylvester 
Petro  states  on  this  point  on  page  298 
of  his  book  entitled  •Power  Unlimited — 
The  Corruption  of  Union  Leadership": 

The  best  laws  In  the  world  are  not  worth 
a  tinker's  dam  If  the  persons  hurt  by  un- 
lawful conduct  cannot  count  upon  Im- 
mediate and  direct  access  to  the  courts  and 
Immediate  relief  from  the  courts 

I  say  that  when  it  enacts  a  law  under 
which  men  suffer  legal  wrongs  without 
means  of  redress,  or  possess  legal  rights 
which  they  cannot  vindicate,  Congress 
demonstrates  at  least  a  paitial  incom- 
petency to  legislate  wisely 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  language  of  the  bill,  as  I 
heard  stated  earlier  today.  L^  wider  or 
broader  language  than  that  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  so  far  as  coverage  is  con- 
cerned, so  far  as  "affecting  commerce" 
is  concerned?  Does  he  believe  that  our 
interpretation  in  the  bill  is  broader  than 
the  language  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  because  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  the  definition  of  "af- 
fecting commerce  '  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent definition.  It  is  restricted  to  matters 
in  commerce  and  matters  obstructing 
commerce.  The  Supreme  Court  held  in 
the  Jones  and  Laughlin  case  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  covered  only  activities 
which  directly  affected  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  know  of  any  area 
which  is  covered  in  the  bill  which  is  not 
also  covered  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 
Mr  ERVIN.  Certainly;  many  activi- 
ties which  are  covered  in  the  bill  are  not 
covered  by  Taft-Hartley. 

Mr    KENNEDY      I  am  talking  about 
retail  stores. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  that  the  bill  covers 
many  entei-prises.  in  subsection  1,  which 
are  not  covered  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator say  that  retail  stores  are  covered, 
down  to  a  very  low  figure,  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  unless  they  have  a 
direct  effect  upon  Interstate  commerce. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
know  how  the  National  Labor  Ftelations 
Board  defined  that  language?  It  set  an 
arbitrary  figure.  Originally  it  was  $50.- 
000;  now  it  is  up  to  S250. 000.  Originally 
they  said  it  applied  to  any  business  doing 
$50,000  worth  of  business.  Now  it  ap- 
plies to  any  business  doing  $250,000 
worth  of  business.  We  have  set  the 
figure  at  SI  million.  So  what  is  af- 
fected? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  unless  the  activities 
directly  bear  upon  interstate  commerce. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  believe  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Bosa"d  has  ever 
put  the  question  to  a  test,  but  businesses 
down  to  a  very  low  figure  are  covered  by 
the  definition  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 


I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  know 
of  no  area  which  is  covered  in  the  bill, 
which,  if  there  should  be  a  labor  dispute 
in  those  industries,  would  not  be  covered 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
what  he  means  by  "activities  necessary 
to  the  distribution  of  goods  in  interstate 
commerce"  or  "in  commerce"? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  say  the 
definition  we  have  attempted  to  develop 
in  the  bill  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  Taft-Hartley  definition,  because  we 
are  not  talking  about  obstructing  com- 
merce; we  are  not  talking  about  leading 
or  tending  to  lead  to  a  labor  dispute. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  thrust 
of  our  definition  goes  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent direction,  my  point  is  that  I  do 
not  beheve  it  really  broadens  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Government  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  answer  my  question 
and  tell  me  what  those  words  mean,  I 
may  agree  with  him.  But  until  he  does, 
I  shall  have  to  disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat his  question? 

Mr.   ERVTN.     What  does  the  phrase 
activity  necessary  to  the  distribution  of 
goods  in  interstate  commerce"  mean? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  are  talking  about 
an  employee  who  is  carrying  on  a  func- 
tion in  a  store — let  us  say  a  retail  store — 
which  is  necessary  to  the  distribution  of 
goods  in  commerce. 

Mr  ERVTN.  In  other  words,  if  he 
.sells  me  a  suit  of  clothes,  then  he  is 
under  the  language  of  the  bill?  That  is 
considered  an  activity? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  say  that  if 
he  sold  the  Senator  a  suit  of  clothes,  and 
the  store  did  an  annual  business  of  $1 
million,  the  store  would  come  within 
the  meaning  of  the  language  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Even  though  the  clothes 
may  have  been  manufactured  in  the 
State  in  which  I  bought  them? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  All  the  material  in 
the  clothes? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.      And    the    Senator 
lives  within  the  State? 
Mr.  ERVTN      Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  company  is 
doing  a  business  of  $1  million,  it  is  as- 
sumed, within  the  $1  million  definition, 
that  tliere  is  a  sufficient  crossing  of  State 
lines. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  magic  in  the 
figure  "$1  million." 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Let  us  consider  the 
same  company.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  if  there  is  a  strike  in  the  com- 
pany he  describes,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  would  not  have  juris- 
diction ? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  situation  might  be  such  that 
the  Board  would  not  have  jurisdiction. 
because  the  activities  of  the  company 
might  not  have  any  direct  impact  upon 
interstate  commerce  or  its  fiow. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
assumed  total  jurisdiction  in  all  disputes 
in  the  retail  trade  in  companies  having  a 
dollar  value  $750,000  less  than  the  figure 
proposed  in  the  bill. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  in  posses.^ion 
of  all  the  cases.  But  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  is  wrong  because 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
no  jurisdiction  unless  the  case  involves 
activities  which  directly  affect  interstate 
commerce  or  the  fiow  of  goods  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     But  the  Board  has 
used  that  dollar  figure  for  its  definition. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  wish  the  Senator  would 
tell  me  to  what  activity  he  refers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  attempted  to 
do  so.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina gave  me  an  example.  I  should  say 
that  filling  out  a  bill  for  an  across-State 
activity  would  be  affecting  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  Senator  is  getting 
into  interstate  commerce  when  he  talks 
about  filling  out  a  bill.  When  a  man 
sells  me  a  suit  of  clothes  which  his  com- 
pany received  in  interstate  commerce,  is 
that  an  activity  which  affects  interstate 
comimerce? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes. 
Mr.   ERVIN.     Can  the   Senator  frcHn 
Massachusetts  tell  me  what  is  covered  by 
the  pending  bill  if  the  dollar  figures  are 
eliminated? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  say  it  would 
be  a  matter  for  a  definition  by  the 
courts  as  to  what  is  covered  by  the  bill — 
what  is  and  what  is  not  interstate  com- 
merce; and  what  is  in  interstate  com- 
merce, if  the  dollar  exemption  does  not 
apply.  If  we  passed  a  bill  using  the  defi- 
nition we  now  have,  and  having  no  dollar 
exemption  figure,  then  I  should  say  it 
would  be,  as  it  is  in  other  cases,  a  matter 
for  the  courts  to  decide. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  magic  in 
figures.  Here  we  might  use  the  figure 
$1,000.  That  would  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
suggest  that  the  language  is  unwise  or 
that  it  is  unconstitutional? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  suggest  there  is  a  grave 
doubt  about  its  constitutionality.  I  say 
it  is  exceedingly  unwise  for  Congress  to 
enact  a  law  which,  if  it  is  constitutional 
at  all  would  take  away  from  the  States 
the  power  to  regulate  what  are  es.sen- 
tially  local  interests. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  legitimate  area  for  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  language  is  wise  or  not. 
However.  I  must  say  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  accept  the  view  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional, even  though  I  am  impressed,  as 
always,  by  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  think  the  coverage  which  I  have  seen 
in  the  Labor-Management  Act  of  1959, 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  under 
the  other  statutes  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, does  not  indicate  that  we  are 
breaking  new  ground  in  extending  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
may  be  unwise  for  us  to  go  at  this  par- 
ticular time  into  this  particular  field; 
but  I  cannot  accept  the  view  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ERVTN  I  make  no  absolute  pro- 
nouncements on  its  constitutionality.  I 
simply  say  that  if  the  decisions  which 
prevailed  in  the  United  States  up  to  25 
years  ago  were  applied  to  this  bill,  the 
courts  would   not   take   more   than   15 
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minutes  to  adjudge  it  unconstitutional. 
I  realize  that  since  that  time  there  have 
been  men  aprxiinted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  who  are  con- 
vinced that  all  the  major  eovernmental 
powers  ouuht  to  be  centralized  in  Wash- 
ington. In  consequence,  the  Court  has 
handed  down  some  decisions  which  are 
hard  to  reconcile  with  the  prior  deci- 
sions, and  ar^^  even  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  term    interstate  commerce." 

I  cannot  speculate  about  what  the 
courts  will  say  about  the  language  of 
the  bill,  so  I  shall  not  say,  as  a  dogmatic 
opinion,  that  it  is  unconstitutional.  I 
simply  say  that  I  believe  the  bill  is  ab- 
solutely inconsistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  Founding  Fathers,  when  they  di- 
vided the  powers  of  the  Government  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government,  on  the 
national  level,  and  the  States,  on  the 
I<x;al  level. 

I  say,  further,  that  I  think  it  is  unwise 
for  iLs  to  assume  that  we  possess  more 
wisdom  than  the  legislatures  of  the  50 
States,  and  that,  therefore,  we  should 
deprive  them,  of  the  right  to  leerislate  in 
this  field,   either  wholly  or  in  part. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  tr^ni  North  Carolina  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  good  many  States  have 
no  minimum  wat^e  law 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  am  a.vare  of  that  fact. 
I  am  al.so  aware  of  the  fact  that  28  of 
the  50  States,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Comjnonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  have  minimum  wage  laws  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

I  am  aware,  further,  of  the  fact  that 
the  legislature  of  my  State  of  North 
Carolina,  at  :!.-  last  se.ssion,  passed  a 
minimum  wa^e  law  I  am  convinced 
that  "f-hen  North  Carolina  has  had 
enough  experience  under  the  law,  it  will 
increase  the  coverage  of  the  act  and  will 
also  increase  the  minimum  wage. 

I  ajn  also  convinced  of  the  fact  that 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature  is  far 
better  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  North  Carolina,  and  is  far 
more  competent  to  legislate  on  this  sub- 
ject with  resptx't  'o  North  Carolina,  than 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  mv.=^lf  and  the  other 
98  Senators  and  437  Kepre  .entatives 
combined. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Can  the  Senator 
from  North  C  i-o  .ria  teil  me  how  much 
the  minimum  a  a.  >-  m  North  Carolina 
is? 

Mr    ERVIN      Seventy-five  cents. 

Mr   KENNEDY.    Seventy-five  cents? 

Mr   ERVIN     Yes. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  take  it  that  75 
cents  IS  an  unsatisfactory  wage  in  an 
industry  which  dioes  a  total  business  of 
$1  million.  I  consider  a  minimum  wage 
of  75  ce:.t,=;  an  hour  for  a  40-hour  week 
a  substandard  wage  in  either  North 
Carolina,  Massachusetts,  or  any  other 
State  of  the  Union.  And  because  many 
States  do  not  make  an  effort  to  enact 
any  minimum  wage  law.  much  less  one 
calling  for  75  cents  an  hour,  I  believe 
that  It  IS  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  tak^:^  action  in  the 
areas  which  are  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr  ERVIN  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  ha-s  a  conviction  in  his 
own  capacity  which  I  respect  most 
highly,  but  which  I  do  not  share,  because 


I  think  the  North  Carolina  Legislature 
is  more  competent  to  legislate  lor  local 
North  Carolina  industry  than  is  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  I  have 
said,  or  myself  or  any  of  the  other  98 
Members  of  the  Senate  or  any  of  the  437 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  knows  that  on  a 
minimum  wage  of  75  cents  an  hour  it  is 
rather  difficult  for  a  single  person  to 
support  himself.  The  cost  of  living  does 
not  vary  so  much  from  State  to  State 
that  anyone  can  live  on  a  very  luxurious 
scale  when  being  paid  75  cents  an  hour. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  diPRculty 
the  State  legislatures  meet  is  the  one 
which  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives meet.  The  people  we  are 
helping  by  means  of  this  bill  do  not  In 
most  cases  know  anything  about  the 
bill.  They  have  not  read  about  it,  they 
are  not  informed  about  it;  they  do  not 
have  in  Wa.shington  representatives  who 
tell  them  about  it.  Therefore,  they  are 
not  informed  about  it.  and  they  are  un- 
able to  bring  influence  to  bear  on  the 
State  legislatures. 

But  the  lobbyists  who  represent  the 
businesses  which  are  affected  by  this  bill 
are  '"on  top  of"  ever>'  State  legislature. 
Therefore,  when  an  effort  is  made  to 
have  a  decent  minimum  wage  bill  en- 
acted by  the  50  State  legislatures,  which 
are  subject  to  having  so  many  pres- 
sures and  so  much  influence  brought  to 
bear,  just  as  such  pre.ssure  and  such  in- 
fluence can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Congress — there  is  nothing  Illegal  about 
it.  but  it  is  a  fact — I  think  we  end  up  by 
being  faced  with  the  fact  that  20  States 
have  no  minimum  wage  law  at  all.  and 
many  of  the  States  have  minimum  wage 
laws  which  date  back  to  1915  In  one 
State,  the  minimum  wage  for  laundry 
workers  is  30  cents  an  hour 

I  say  that  workers  should  receive  at 
least  $1  an  hour,  when  they  are  em- 
ployed by  a  business  which  does  a  total 
annual  business  of  more  than  $1  million. 

Mr  ERVIN.  But  where  my  position 
differs  most  essentially  from  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  Is  that 
when  it  is  proposed  that  Congress  shall 
rob  the  States  of  a  power  which  they 
undoubtedly  possess  under  the  Consti- 
tution, even  if  we  attempt  to  do  so  under 
the  assumption  that  these  matters  are 
not  exclusively  local  matters,  but  when 
the  Ewwer  under  consideration  is  one 
which  the  States  undoubtedly  possess 
under  the  Constitution,  and  which  they 
can  exercise  until  Congress  robs  them  of 
it.  I  think  the  pre.servation  of  that  pow- 
er in  the  States  is  of  more  importance 
to  the  country  than  is  the  correction  on 
the  Federal  Crovernment  level  of  what 
may  be  conceived  unwise  exercise  of 
such  power  by  the  States. 

The  Senator  from  Massachu-setts  as- 
stmies  that  the  State  legislatures  are 
more  susceptible  to  improper  lobbying 
than  are  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Mr  KENNEDY  T  said  there  was 
nothing  illegal  about  it.  I  simply  said 
I  recognize  the  difficulty  connected  with 
getting  such  a  bill  passed  by  the  U.S. 
Congress,  and  I  also  recognize  that  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  have  a 


bill  which  provided  a  decent  minimum 
wage  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  each 
one  of  the  50  States;  in  fact,  the  facts 
show  that  would  be  an  impossible  job. 

I  do  not  say  there  is  anything  Improper 
with  the  lobbying  in  either  North  Caro- 
lina or  any  other  State. 

Mr  ERVIN.  But  when  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  makes  that  point,  he 
is  making  the  p)olnt  that  the  Federal 
Congress  is  more  competent  to  legislate 
in  this  field  than  are  the  State  le^sla- 
tures. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  can  state  my  position  as 
he  views  it,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so  But 
I  am  saying,  in  stating  my  own  position, 
that  decent,  nationwide  minimum  wage 
laws  have  not  been  passed  by  all  the 
States,  in  their  own  capacities.  If  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolma  will  look 
at  the  figures  which  are  set  forth  in  our 
report.  I  do  not  think  he  can  reach  any 
other  conclusion. 

As  a  pragmatic  matter,  some  of  the 
States  have  no  minimum  wage  law  at  all. 
and  some  of  the  States  have  minimum 
wage  laws  which  provide  for  extremely 
low  minimum  wages. 

So  in  an  area  In  which  Congress  clear- 
ly has  responsibility,  I  believe  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  have  Congress  legislate. 

Mr.  ERVIN  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts says,  in  effect,  that  the  legis- 
latuies  of  the  various  States  have  not 
acted  wisely  In  this  field.  In  his  opinion, 
and  that  therefore  Congress  should  take 
from  the  States  the  power  which  they 
heretofore  have  possessed  throughout  the 
entire  history  of  our  Nation.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  says  Congress 
should  take  that  power  from  the  States 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  State  legis- 
latures to  exercise  this  ix)wer  wisely. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  state  clearly 
that  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  State 
legislatures  have  failed  to  ptuss  minimum 
wage  laws  which  call  for  a  sufficiently 
high  minimum  wage.  I  state  that  very 
definitely.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
read  the  committee's  hearings  and  reach 
any  other  conclusion. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  But  if  that  phllosc^hy 
were  carried  to  its  ultimate  extreme, 
then  the  {>eople  at  the  local  level  should 
be  deprived  of  any  and  all  the  power 
which  they  have.  If  they  do  not  exercise 
it  wisely. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  No;  I  simply  say  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  I 
think  the  employees  of  any  business  of 
the  size  to  which  we  have  been  refer- 
ring— a  business  which  does  a  business 
of  $1  million  or  more — should  receive  a 
minimum  wage  of  at  least  $1  an  hour. 
That  is  what  all  the  argument  is  about. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina will  not  attempt  to  put  me  in  a  posi- 
tion of  engaging  in  conflict  with  the 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina.  I  have 
sufficient  other  problems.    ( Laughter.  1 

I  only  say  that  I  think  we  should  pass 
a  law  which  provides  a  sufficiently  high 
minimum  wage,  because  the  State  legis- 
latures have  not  done  so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  I  repeat  that  I  think 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature  is  more 
competent  than  is  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  or  myself,  or  the  other 
98  Senators,  or  the  437  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  know  what 
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are  the  actual  conditions  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  to  know  what  the  remedies  for 
those  conditions  should  be. 

But  regardless  of  that,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  in  this 
respect:  I  do  not  think  that  some  of  the 
State  legislatures  have  passed  adequate 
minimum-wage  laws.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  passed  adequate  laws  in  many 
other  fields  in  which  they  are  allowed 
to  legislate  But  I  believe  it  is  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment our  forefathers  establislied 
when  they  wrote  the  Constitution  to 
have  Congress  restrict  itself  to  dealing 
with  what  are  national  matters,  and  to 
allow  the  States  to  regulate  local  mat- 
ters. I  believe  that  very  definitely,  be- 
cause, as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks.  I  share  in  full  measure  the 
statement,  attributed  to  Justice  Brandeis 
by  Judge  Learned  Hand,  that  the  States 
are  the  only  breakwater  against  the 
ever-ix)unding  .surf  which  threatens  to 
submerge  the  individual  and  destroy  the 
only  kind  of  society  in  which  p>ersonality 
can  exist.  I  believe  that  very  firmly  and 
very  definitely.  And  I  t>elieve  this  bill 
transfers  to  the  Federal  Government 
powers  which  the  Pounding  Fathers 
thought  should  be  exercised  by  the 
States,  and  which  in  my  judgment 
can  be  more  wisely  exercised  by  the 
States  than  they  can  by  the  National 
Government 

I  have  served  in  a  State  legislative 
body,  and  I  have  seen  lobbyists  there. 
I  have  also  served  in  the  Congress,  and 
I  have  seen  lobbyists  here.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
/  lobbying  which  goes  on  here  is  inten- 
sified about  10,000  times,  as  compared 
with  that  done  in  respect  to  the  State 
legislature  in  which  I  served;  and  I  sug- 
gest that  one  reason  why  many  persons 
want  to  have  governmental  power  cen- 
tralized in  Washington  is  to  enable  them 
to  bring  ut>on  one  legislative  body  pres- 
sure which  they  are  unable  to  bring  upon 
50  legislative  bodies. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  it  is  sufficiently 
difficult  to  do  the  job  here,  let  alone  try 
to  have  it  done  in  all  50  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

I  certainly  hop>e  we  are  not  talking 
about  any  elaborate  attempts  to  seize 
power  from  the  States. 

We  are  talking  about  seeing  to  it  that 
no  one  who  works  in  such  large  indus- 
tries is  paid  less  than  $1  an  hour. 

I  have  served  for  14  years  on  the  Labor 
Committee,  and  I  have  listened  to  em- 
ployers in  tho.se  areas  say  they  would  be 
ruined  if  they  had  to  pay  their  employees 
$1  an  hour.  But  I  do  not  believe  it. 
And  neither  do  I  believe  that  the  State 
governments  would  be  ruined  or  de- 
stroyed if  the  Federal  Government, 
through  its  Congress,  were  to  provide,  by 
means  of  the  proposed  law  now  before 
us.  for  the  payment  of  a  minimum  wage 
of  at  least  $1  an  hour. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  much  more 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  national 
legislative  bodies  than  I  do.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  share  his  view  on  that 
^        point.     (Laughter! 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  does 
not  tell  me  that  the  philosophy  which 


lies  back  of  this  bill  is  pc'iiu-'  to  be  content 
to  stop  with  a  limitation  of  $l  million 
gross  product;  does  he? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  this  bill  is  stepp>ed  up  over  a  4- 
year  period,  but  since  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  enacted  22  years  ago. 
there  has  been  a  gradual  effort  to  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  minimum  wage.  I 
share  that  view  because  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  a  minimum  standard  of 
living.  So  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
that,  within  the  limits  of  constitutional- 
ity and  not  causing  unemployment  as  a 
result  of  an  excessive  increase  beyond  an 
increase  in  productivity,  this  step  should 
be  taken.  I  think  there  is  a  definite 
point  which  checks  us  from  spreading 
the  minimum  wage  beyond  the  point 
where  it  would  be  beneficial,  and,  in- 
stead, would  become  harmful.  But  I 
would  certainly  favor  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  within  those  two  limita- 
tions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  be  highly  desir- 
able, from  the  standpoint  of  the  Senator, 
would  it  not,  to  extend  it  to  every  area 
it  might  possibly  be  extended  to? 

Mr  KENNEDY  What  did  the  Sena- 
tor say? 

Mr  ERVTN.  It  would  be  highly  desir- 
able, from  the  standpoint  of  the  Sena- 
tor, would  it  not,  to  extend  it  to  every 
area  it  might  possibly  be  extended  to. 
taking  into  consideration  constitutional 
and  economic  limitations? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator we  have  brought  to  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  a  bill  which  is  quite  clear.  It 
has  a  cutoff  of  $1  million  on  laundries, 
and  it  does  provide  for  a  4-year  step-up 
Mr.  ERVIN.  But  is  not  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  bill,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from  Mas.sa- 
chusetts,  the  fact  that  it  changes  the 
foundation  on  which  the  Fair  Lalx)r 
Standards  Act  rests  from  that  affecting 
workers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
or  in  producing  goods  to  be  transported 
in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  it  is  not  the 
most  important.  The  most  important  is 
that  we  are  extending  the  coverage  to 
5  million  people  to  start  them  at  a 
minimum  of  $1.  The  Senator  may  u.se 
his  own  interpretation,  but  I  do  not  ac- 
cept the  view  that  it  is  the  chief  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  bill  does  that, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY      Yes. 
Mr.     GOLDWATER.     Mr.     President, 
will   the  Senator  from   North   Carolina 
yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  so  he  may 
propound  one  or  more  interrogatories 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
without  my  lo.sing  the  privilege  of  the 
fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chaii-man  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  a  question. 
We  have  been  discussing  this  afternoon, 
or.  I  should  say,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina   and    the   Senator   from    Ohio 


have  been  discussing,  a  constitutional 
question:  but  becau.se  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  m  hi.s  colloquy  has  in- 
jected into  the  di.scussion  a  question  of 
economics.  I  should  like  to  call  his  at- 
tention to  what  Mr.  Meany  said  in  tes- 
tifying before  the  committee.     He  said; 

Well,  this  Is  a  field  where  you've  got  to 
make  a  little  progress.  It  Is  quite  obvious 
that  the  minimum  standard,  the  minimum 
yearly  wage  required  for  what  we  call  a  de- 
cent, normal  standard  of  living  Is  still  going 
to  be  far  above  what  this  $1.25  will  bring 

In   fact,  the   minimum   Is  $4,200.  isn't  It? 

Mr,    Ruttenberg    interjected    to    say, 

•$4.600. ■• 

Arithmetic  will  show  that  this  is  $2.25 
an  hour.  I  am  wondering,  because  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  said 
we  should  provide  a  decent,  normal 
standard  of  living  for  all  the  people  em- 
ployed in  the  country-,  why  we  have  not 
made  the  figure  S2.25  to  comply  with  Mr. 
Meany's  suggested  figure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  majority  leader 
has  just  pointed  out  to  me  that  we  are 
having  very  great  diflBculty  trying  to  get 
coverage  for  a  $1.25  an  hour.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  get  anywhere  in  trying 
to  pass  a  minimum  wage  extension  that 
would  be  self-defeating  or  that  would 
cause  massive  unemplovment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  S.uiator 
agrees  with  what  Mr  Meany  say.>=;  and  I 
think  he  is  right  in  keeping  the  limita- 
tion to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  but  wliy  do 
we  fool  the  people  by  telling  them  that 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  is  going  to  solve 
their  problems,  when  Mr.  Meany  says  the 
minimum  v  .il*  sr.i  uld  be  $2.25? 

Mr.  KENNP.DY  I  think  it  will  help 
solve  their  problems.  If  they  are  getting 
75  cents  or  85  cents  an  hour,  it  will  help 
solve  their  problems  if  they  get  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  an  hour.  It  is  not  going 
to  solve  all  their  problems:  it  will  help 
solve  their  problems. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  disagree  with 
the  Senator,  becau.se  there  is  an  assur- 
ance given  that  we  are  going  to  help  the 
people,  but  they  are  not  going  to  get 
what  Mr.  Meanv  says  they  should. 

Mr.  ICENNEDY  That  does  not  bother 
me  if  we  are  making  progress,  but  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  does  not  want  to 
make  progress. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER      The    Senator   is 

wrong 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No:  I  do  not  think  I 
am  wrong.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
against  the  Federal  Government  legislat- 
ing in  this  field  and  providing  a  mini- 
mum wage.  I  am  not  saying  the  Senator 
is  against  a  decent  wage  being  paid,  but 
he  would  leave  it  to  the  company  involved 
and  not  permit  the  Federal  Government 
to  legislate  in  this  field. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  has 
expressed  my  philosophy,  but  I  do  rec- 
ognize the  Congress'  right  to  legislate  in 
the  field  of  interstate  commerce,  and  our 
concern  today,  as  it  has  i>een  in  the  last 
3  days,  is  that  the  bill  before  us  will  get 
the  Federal  Government  more  into  in- 
trastate business  than  it  is  in  today.  I 
bring  the  matter  of  economics  into  the 
question  of  the  minimum  wage  only  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
injected  it.  I  do  not  think  I  argued 
once    the   matter    of    amount,    whether 
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it  be  $1,  $1  25.  or  whatever  it  is:  but 
I  do  think  It  is  unfair  to  the  people 
who  are  eomg  lo  receive  this  wage  to 
tel!  them  that  it  is  eoins?  to  solve  their 
problems  I  th.nk  ;t  is  goint;  to  add  to 
their  probiem.-  I  a.sked  the  Senator 
why  we  did  not  put  $2.25  in  the  bill.  I 
knew  what  his  answer  would  be.  because 
he  is  a  practical  man.  but  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  that  it 
would  take  $2  25  an  hour  if  we  are  to 
take  Mr.  Meany's  figures  as  what  is  nec- 
essary for  a  decent,  honest  standard  of 
living 

Mr.  KF.NNLDY  I  merely  point  out 
that  if  one  is  getting  75  cents  or  80  cents 
an  hour  he  would  like  to  get  $1.25.  The 
Senator  would  like  it.  too.  all  the  con- 
stitutional arguments  or  the  power  of 
Federal  Government  asid;".  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  of  constitu- 
tionality involved  at  all.  nor  is  there  any 
question  of  it^  desirability.  We  are  not 
talking  about  a  constitutional  argument. 
This  is  not  a  constitutional  argument. 
This  IS  an  economic  argument.  The  em- 
ployers who  are  going  to  be  affected  do 
not  want  to  pay  this  amount. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  disagree  with 
the  Senator  No  matter  what  laws  we 
pass,  we  are  aioing  to  find  people  who  do 
not  want  to  pay  a  decent  wage,  we  are  go- 
ing to  fli.d  peop'.f  who  do  not  like  to  pay 
tf.xes.  wc  ar**  uomg  to  f\nd  people  who  are 
a«ainst  anyhing  like  that.  But  the  great 
majontv  of  the  people  of  this  country 
want  to  pa.v  a  livm.:  wage.  However,  they 
do  not  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
so  unbalance  the  cost  of  labor  that  the 
recipient  of  the  new  minimum  wage  is  go- 
ing to  be  hurt  becau.se  of  uncalled-for 
price  mcrea.ses  caused  by  the  imbalance 
created  bv  the  watje  structure. 

Mr  KENNEDY  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  hi^'hly  organized  unions  get 
wage  increa.-es  every  j'ear  or  two.  Their 
waaes  go  constantly  up.  but  the  people 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  working  in 
the.se  establLshments.  fall  behind.  So  in- 
flation IS  not  gom?  to  be  cau.sed  by  pro- 
vidir.g  for  a  nimirnum  wage  of  $1  and 
stepping  it  up  to  $1.25  in  4  years. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  highly  or- 
ganized people  have  received  wage  in- 
creases, but  the  unorganized  people  have 
not  participated.  It  has  been  the  highly 
organized  unions  that  have  gotten  the 
wages  increases,  but  these  people  did  not 
get  them:  and  if  we  do  not  provide  for 
them,  they  are  going  to  fall  behind 
further. 

Mr  G0IDWATF:R  The  wage  dif- 
ferential must  be  maintained,  and  I  have 
said  on  the  floor  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  union  leaders  to  maintain  the  wage 
differential.  I  think  it  is  essential  to  our 
economic  structure. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  These  people  are  not 
organized 

Mr  GOI  inVATER  Just  a  minute.  If 
we.  by  Fedf-rai  fiat,  raise  the  minimum 
scale,  we  raise  the  entire  scale,  and  it 
will  probably  result  in  destroying  the  dif- 
ferential. If  we  destroy  the  differential. 
we  tend  to  destroy  initiative,  which  is  a 
very  essential  part  of  the  economic  pic- 
ture. I  would  not  be  worried  about  an 
increase  from  $1  to  $1  25.  I  would  not 
be  worried  about  the  economic  effect  of 


that  mcrfM.^t■  i  th.nk  I  would  agree 
with  Mr.  Meaiiy  that  it  m.ght  mean  a 
price  increase  of  1  percent,  or  possibly 
less 

When  we  get  to  the  question  of  adju.st- 
ing  the  differential  scale,  the  man  who 
is  now  making  $2  50  may  feel  that  there 
is  a  very  great  spread  between  his  ability 
and  the  ability  of  the  worker  who  Ls  get- 
ting the  minimum,  perhaps  even  more 
than  the  difference  between  $1.25  and 
$2.50.  His  wage  may  go  up  to  $3,  and 
the  wage  of  the  man  making  $3  may  go 
up  to  $3  50  or  $3  75  Then  we  add  the 
total  to  the  price  cost  in  this  country, 
and  we  see  the  inflation.  That  is  my 
position 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Would  the  Senator 
vote  to  repeal  the  present  minimum  wage 
law? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  The  present  min- 
imum wage  law? 

Mr    KENNEDY      That  is  correct. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Yes;  I  would  vote 
to  repeal  it 

Mr  KENNEDY  The  Senator  is  op- 
posed to  thaf 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  am  opposed  in 
principle  to  the  Federal  Government  en- 
gaging in  the  control  of' wages  of  people 
in  intrsLstate  business.  At  the  present 
time  I  do  not  think  the  law  goes  that 
far.  I  think  the  Senator's  bill  would 
I  would  have  to  vote  against  the  bill  for 
that  reason. 

The  Senator  knows  my  philosophy  in 
this  entire  field  I  do  not  think  this  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Government,  even  though  I 
recognize  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  right  and  the  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  do  so. 

Mr  KENNEDY,  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  that  I  noticed  in  Mr. 
Meanys  testimony  he  said: 

Average  Industrial  earnings  today  are  $2  21 
an  hour.  That's  about  80  cents  an  hour 
more  than  they  were  In  1949.  when  the 
75-cent  minimum  wage  law  was  enacted. 
Over  the  last  9  years,  therefore,  the  average 
industrial  wage  has  gone  up  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

I  think  the  point  is  that  we  are  really 
behind.  We  are  really  talking  about  the 
people  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder.  I  do  not  think  this  bill  will  cause 
State  governments  to  collapse  I  do  not 
think  It  will  undermine  the  Constitution. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  cau.se  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  inflationary  pressures  to  rai.se 
the  wages  of  these  people  to  $1,  and. 
over  a  4-year  period,  to  $1.25, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  That  is  the 
reason  we  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate debating.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts thinks  it  will  not  do  these 
things,  while  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  the  feeling  it  will. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  led  a  very  effective  fight 
against  this  bill  on  this  occasion,  as  he 
did  in  1956.    He  is  consistent, 

I  feel  that  we  ought  to  try  to  .settle 
the  matter.  If  we  cannot  get  a  good 
bill  now,  we  ought  to  know  about  it.  We 
should  not  try  to  keep  doing  this  all  the 
time.  I  think  we  ought  to  pass  the  bill 
at  this  time.  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
the  issue  settled. 


Mr  GOLDWATER.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  minimum  wage 
bill  will  be  passed, 

Mr   KENNEDY     There  is  a  question, 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  think  I  have 
told  the  Senator  that  several  times  I 
think  the  bill  should  be  changed  before 
it  goes  to  the  other  body.  To  that  end. 
I  am  directing  my  efforts,  although  I 
have  a  different  basic  philosophy  on  the 
entire  matter. 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
personal  about  it.  but  I  think  there  is 
a  tendency  to  wrap  up  this  argument  in 
very  eloquent  constitutional  terms,  when 
actually  what  is  at  stake  is  the  question 
of  whether  these  employers  who  are  in- 
volved want  to  pay  a  decent  wage  That 
is  really  what  is  involved  All  of  the 
constitutional  arguments  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  is  what  stands  be- 
fore us  in  the  Senate  on  this  occasion. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  disagree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  since  I 
have  the  floor,  I  wish  to  say  I  disagree 
most  emphatically  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachu.setts. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  having  anybody 
receive  a  dollar  an  hour  or  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  an  hour,  but  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  transferring  of  govern- 
mental regulation  from  the  State  level 
to  the  Federal  level.  That  is  a  matter 
which  concerns  me.  I  am  not  trying  to 
keep  any  employer  from  paying  any  kind 
of  a  wage  to  anybody,  but  I  am  ereatly 
concerned  about  transfer  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  powers  which  rightly 
belong  to  the  States 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  may 
disagree  with  me.  but  I  arn  as  sincere  in 
this  statement  as  I  have  been  in  any- 
thing I  have  ever  said  in  all  the  days  I 
have  lived 

I  think  that  this  bill  is  another  indica- 
tion of  the  trend  to  concentrate  all  gov- 
ernmental power,  or  virtually  all  gov- 
ernmental power,  in  Washington.  This 
trend,  if  continued,  will  destroy  our  Gov- 
ernment which  was  ordained  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  an  indestructible  union 
composed  of  indestructible  States 

The  point  that  I  am  making,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  is  made  very  sin- 
cerely. My  opposition  to  the  bill  is  ba.sed 
on  the  fact  that  I  think  the  problem  in- 
volved tran.scends  the  simple  question  of 
hours  of  work  or  rates  of  pay. 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, It  seems  to  me  this  whole  question 
was  fought  out  in  the  1930s,  when  the 
bill  was  originally  pas.sed. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Oh,  no.  The  bill  which 
was  passed  in  the  1930's  was  a  bill  to 
regulate  minimum  wages  and  hours  of 
work  for  persons  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  interstate  commerce.  This  bill  goes 
into  an  entirely  different  field.  This  bill 
goes  into  the  field  of  the  sale  of  goods  in 
local  communities  and  services  rendered 
in  local  communities. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
bill  of  the  1930s  and  this  bill,  from  the 
standpoint  of  law.  The  gulf  between 
them  is  as  wide  in  law  as  the  gulf  between 
Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom  and  Dives 
in  hell. 
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Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  propound  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
briefly,  but  I  should  like  to  complete  my 
presentation.  I  have  had  the  floor  for 
a  long  time,  but  I  have  not  done  so  much 
of  the  talking  my.self.  A  lot  of  the  talk- 
ing has  been  done  by  other  Senators. 

I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  by  so  doing. 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  I  am  sure  no 
one  questions  the  sincerity  of  the  pres- 
entation of  the  very  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina;  but  it  seems  to  me,  in 
view  of  the  statement  made  by  the  very 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Arizona,  that 
we  are  all  agreed  that  a  minimum  wage 
bill  is  going  to  be  passed. 

I  think,  as  a  second  point,  there  is  no 
question  of  constitutionality  involved. 
That  is  a  moot  question.  That  question 
was  decided  many  years  ago. 

There  Is  a  question  raised  as  to  whether 
there  have  been  inequities  as  a  result  of 
the  previous  law  which  was  passed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  was  going 
to  a.sk  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  is  about  to  leave 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  a  question. 

Ls  It  not  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  on  this  matter  that, 
really,  the  law  has  been  on  the  books  for 
many  years;  and,  in  view  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  able  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  we  are  going  to  pass  a  minimum 
wage  bill,  there  is  no  real  question  of  con- 
stitutionality involved? 

All  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  te  redre.ss 
the  balance,  to  restore  the  equity  in  the 
matter  of  minimum  wages.  The  Con- 
gress some  20  years  or  more  ago  passed 
this  law  We  now  .seek  to  extend  the 
coverat-'t'  .^^  I  have  said,  we  seek  to 
redress  the  balance  and  to  restore  some 
equity  to  the  situation  with  reference  to 
the  working  r>eople 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  unless  the 
individual  employee  is  in  an  industry' 
itself  which  affects  interstate  commerce, 
he  is  not  covered 

I>el  me  state  thp  question  differently: 
If  an  employee  is  engaged  m  an  industry 
which  IS  in  the  stream  of  interstate'  com- 
merce, he  is  covered  under  this  bill  while 
under  the  present  law  it  is  possible  that 
certain  employees  in  a  business  estab- 
lishment engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce may  not  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
law? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  employee  is 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  then 
he  is  covered  in  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
and  the  enterprise  for  which  he  works  is 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr  CWRROLL.  The  Senator  is  re- 
feri  .ng  to  the  bill? 

Mr    KENNEX)Y.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  C.MiROLL.  Under  the  present 
law.  this  would  not  be  true. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Under  the  present 
law.  only  the  particular  employee  in  the 
company  who  happens  to  do  something 
in  the  stream  of  interstate  commerce, 
who  is  In  the  stream  of  interstate  com- 


merce, is  covered.  The  employee  who 
may  be  working  next  to  him.  who  may 
be  working  for  the  same  company,  ix^r- 
haps  is  not  covered.  That  is  an  un- 
natural coverage  for  an  act  After  all. 
an  employee  is  working  for  an  employer. 
If  the  employer  is  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  the  employees  should  be  cov- 
ered. There  have  been  cases,  for  exam- 
ple, of  5  employees  in  a  plant  who  are 
sending  bills  across  State  lines,  and  10 
others  who  are  working  at  a  lathe,  or 
doing  something  else,  and  these  em- 
ployees come  in  different  categories. 
Those  who  are  in  the  stream  of  interstate 
commerce  are  covered,  but  the  others  are 
not.  even  though  the  employer  is  engaged 
in  interstate  commei-ce.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  unwise.  That  is  the  reason  why 
we  use  the  enterprise  definition  instead 
of  the  individual  definition. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  simply  proves  one 
of  the  points  I  am  trying  to  make  This 
is  a  different  relationship  sought  to  be 
established  with  respect  to  a  man  who 
has  no  relation  to  interstate  commerce 

Mr.  KENNEDY  We  are  talking  about 
the  employer 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  man  who  is  to  be 
brought  in  under  the  bill  has  no  relation 
to  interstate  commerce, 

Mr  KENNEDY  We  are  talking  about 
the  employer 

Mr.  ERVIN  That  is  only  one  of  the 
changes  under  the  bill. 

Mr  KENNBHDY.  Is  it  not  better  to 
cover  the  enterprise  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  rather  than  to  cover 
only  the  employees  so  engaged,  with  the 
result  that  some  employees  are  covered 
and  some  are  not?  If  the  enterprise  is  in 
interstate  commerce,  then  the  employees 
are.  The  enterprise  is  then  covered,  and 
all  of  the  employees  are  covered. 

Mr  CARROLL.  That  was  the  under- 
standing. 

Mr  KENNEDY  It  seem.',  t.  me  t-o  be  a 
much  m jit  sensible  way  of  proceeding 

The  reason  I  think  the  earlier  indi- 
vidual test  was  chosen  is  that  in  1938 
there  was  a  que.<:tion  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act 

Mr,  CARROLL.  Tliat  ha.^  been  set- 
tled, and  there  is  no  question  about  its 
constitutionality. 

I  will  ask  one  more  que.stion.  Basi- 
cally, therefore,  this  is  really  a  di.scus- 
sion  in  economics  with  respect  to  the 
correction  of  an  inequity  and  the  re.'^^tora- 
tion  of  the  balance. 

Mr.  ERVIN  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  does  not  think  it  is  simply  a 
que.stion  of  economics:  it  i.*^  a  question 
of  whether  the  Government  will  take 
charge  of  this  field  of  economics  on  the 
national  level  as  distmeuislied  from  the 
local  level. 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  must  respectfully 
disagree  with  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina.  Colorado  has  a  minimum 
wage  law,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Colo- 
rado could  legislate  in  this  field,  since 
under  the  doctrine  of  preemption,  we  m 
Congress  have  taken  over  thLs  field.  The 
State  could  not  re.<;tore  any  equities  It 
is  true  that  the  brxiadeninc  of  the  defi- 
nition will  raise  new  problems  There  is 
no  question  ab«»ut  that  But  m  view  of 
the   requirement  of   a  $1   million  gross, 


the  bill  would  not  affect  small  restaurants 
in  my  State,  it  would  not  affect  small 
service  establishments  in  my  State. 

It  might  affect  some  large  chains  it 
might  affect  some  large  dry  good=:  stores 
But  I  take  the  f>osition  that  if  they  are 
making  a  gross  of  $1  million  annually, 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  a  minimum 
wage.  As  the  able  Senator  from  Ma.s<^a- 
chusetts  said,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
lowest  income  group,  at  the  very  bottom 
of  our  economic  pyramid.  Tlic  bill  would 
certainly  not  have  a  di.sa.strous  or  cata- 
strophic effect  uiwn  the  F>eople  of  my 
State  or  upon  the  economy  of  my  State. 
People  who  will  receive  this  increase  wUi 
not  put  the  money  under  their  bed? 
They  will  spend  it  for  food,  clothing,  and 
medicine.  It  will  flow  into  the  channels 
of  trade.  It  will  bolster  the  economy  of 
my  State,  and  it  ought  to  help  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding, 

Mr,  ER\TN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
desire  to  engage  in  any  controversy  with 
my  good  friend  from  Colorado,  but  this 
is  not  the  law  which  Congre.ss  pas.'ied  m 
1938,  The  law  passed  in  1938  appMed 
only  to  interstate  commerce  and  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  interstate  commerce 
This  bill  undertakes  to  expand  into  an 
entirely  different  area,  an  area  which 
properly  lies  within  the  ciomair.  of  the 
State,  involving  the  sale  of  coods  t>e- 
tween  two  citizens  of  the  same  State  oc- 
curring within  that  State  and  s-r vices 
rendered  by  a  resident  of  a  St.ite  to  other 
residents  of  that  State 

This  bill  represents  an  tntirely  dif- 
ferent concept.  There  is  a  chance  of 
concept.  It  has  no  legal  relationship  in 
that  respect  to  the  businesses  coverf  d  t:;. 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  it  now 
stands 

Mr  CARROLL,  Mr  Pr^^ident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment  on  this 
ix)mt  .so  long  as  the  Senator  and  I  are 
rncaeed  in  colloquy? 

Mr  ERVIN,    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  recocnize  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  extend  the 
coverape  and  that  wo  propose  to  m<:\e 
into  the  field  of  .seivice  establi.shments. 
I  fully  recognize  that  if  there  were  not 
the  $1  million  limitation  with  respect  to 
pro.ss  income  It  could  be  said  ir.at  the 
Congress  for  the  first  time  is  insinuating 
itself  into  the  bocUblacK  shops  and  into 
the  small  restaurants:  I  realize  this 
could  create  .some  real  jKobiems  at  h'  me. 
But  the  $1  million  tras.s;  is  the  real  limi- 
tation, and  this  is  the  real  protection 
for  the  rural  areas. 

Some  of  the  businesses  m  the  rural 
areas  of  my  State  could  not  pay  $1  25 
an  hour  at  this  p>oint.  I  understand 
that.  Some  of  the  small,  independent 
f:ll:nt'  station  operators  and  some  of  the 
('•.hi  r  small  bu.'^mess  people  do  not  have 
tliP  n  q;;.red  volume  of  business  Their 
economy  .s  not  geared  to  enable  them  to 
pay  $1  25  an  hour,  or  even,  in  some  cases, 
$1  an  hour 

When  we  insert  in  this  measure  a  floor. 
if  1  may  call  it  such,  of  $1  million  there 
.;-■  ample  protection 

In  my  own  State  which  is  not  too  far 
different  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, we  have  a  metropolitan  .section  and 
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a  riirai  section.     Who  is  really  going  to 
oe  affected^ 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  auto- 
mobile dealers  of  my  State.  Many  of 
them  have  a  $1  million  gross,  and  yet 
make  little  profit. 

I  find,  in  studying  this  measui-e,  that 
their  position  has  been  recognized  and 
that  automobile  salesmen  have  beer 
exempted  from  overtime  coverage. 

As  I  consider  my  whole  area,  there  are 
very  few  small  businesses  that  would 
really  be  affected  by  the  bill.  I  think  it 
is  a  most  modest  and  moderate  bill. 

Mr  ERVIN  When  the  camel  starts 
to  put  its  nose  under  the  tent  the  first 
time  it  does  not  put  it  in  very  far.  But 
M  ft  short  time  after  it  gets  its  nose 
voder  the  tent,  the  camel  comes  in  and 
occupies  the  whole  tent.  I  predict  that 
the  optimism  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  vanish  very  soon  because  this 
bill  is  only  an  effort  to  get  the  camels 
nose  under  the  tent.  The  camel  will 
then  move  in  and  occupy  the  entire  tent. 

Mr    HOLLAND.     Mr.  President 

'   Mr     ERVIN      I   yield   to  the  Senator 
from  Florida 

Mr.   HOLLAND      I   thank  my  distin- 

tuished  friend  I  have  been  intrigued 
y  some  of  the  points  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Colorado  because 
I  think  while  not  so  intended,  they  begin 
to  bring  out  essential  facts  in  this  debate 
which  very  much  need  to  be  brought 
out  The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
said  that  the  bill  represents  a  change. 
Of  course,  it  is  going  into  new  ground. 
Of  course,  it  will  present  new  questions. 
Of  course,  it  will  present  new  problems 
for   the   Court 

I  ask  my  di.-'tinguished  friend  whether 
one  of  the  new  questions  will  not  be  the 
question  )f  constitutionality  as  applied 
to  an  entirely  difTereat  set  of  problems 
and  circumstances  than  those  involved 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
which  are  the  only  ones  which  have 
been  passed  upon  in  such  a  way  as  to 
have  the  Court  use  the  words  "activities 
^    aff'^cting  commerce." 

Mr  ERVIN  There  is  no  question 
about  tha*.  A.>  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sus- 
tained the  constitutionality  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  solely  upon  the 
ground  that  its  regiilations  were  re- 
stricted to  workers  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
to  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 
This  provision  has  no  relation  to  that. 
It  has  relation  to  the  sale  of  goods  which 
have  come  to  rest  in  a  State,  and  to 
services  rendered  within  the  borders  of 
a  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  thank  my  distin- 
gui.shed  friend.  Ls  it  not  true  that  deci- 
sions ba.sed  upon  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lation-s  Act  are  the  only  ones  which  have 
dealt  with  this  new  definition  of  activi- 
ties affectinR  commerce,  and  that  have 
to  do  with  the  activities  found  by  the 
Court  to  restrain  or  interfere  with  or 
obstruct  the  flow  of  interstate  commerce? 

Mr  ERVIN.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
effect  must  be  direct 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect Ls  It  not  true  that  the  proposed 
legislation  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator  from  Colorado  has  admitted,  and 


properly  so,  is  plowing  new  ground,  pre- 
senting new  questions  and  presenting 
real  change,  has  to  do  with  an  entirely 
different  question  of  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  the  power  to  go  into 
businesses  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  regarded  up  to  this  time  aus  in- 
trastate business?  On  the  ground  that 
that  intrastate  business  has  to  do  with 
sales  and  with  services,  but  not  neces- 
sarily obstructing  or  interfering  with  or 
even  having  any  relationship  to  the  ac- 
tual flow  of  goods  in  interstate  com- 
merce, the  Federal  Government  seeks  to 
take  jurisdiction  for  the  new  purpose  of 
inflicting  Federal  regimentation  upon  the 
businesses  imposed  upon  in  this  bill  that 
are  intrastate  and  all  other  busine.sses 
when  Congress  gets  around  to  extending 
the  coverage  further? 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  eminently  correct.  These 
amendments  have  relation  to  services 
which  have  never  had  any  relation  to 
interstate  commerce.  They  are  rendered 
solely  by  a  resident  of  a  State  to  other 
residents  of  the  same  State.  They  have 
no  connection  with  interstate  commerce. 
The  proposal  relates  also  to  sales  of 
goods  which  have  ceased  to  flow  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  have  come  to  rest  in 
a  State.  There  is  involved  a  transition 
from  a  field  which  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  the  Congress  under  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  into  a  field  which  has 
always  belonged  to  the  States  as  intra- 
state commerce. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CARROLL  Will  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield,  since  the 
Senator  from  Florid^ has  mentioned  my 
name? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  did  not  interfere 
when  the  Senator  from  Colorado  was 
speaking.  I  sat  down  when  he  said  that 
he  was  continuing  the  course  of  his  ques- 
tions. I  was  happy  to  do  so.  I  hope  I 
may  have  the  same  treatment. 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  When  he  has  finished  his 
questions,  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  was  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  that 
State.  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  Orig- 
inal Thirteen  States,  a  State  which  has 
been  the  largest  State  in  the  South  until 
this  last  year,  and  which  still  makes  the 
greatest  contribution  in  Federal  taxes  of 
any  State  in  the  entire  Southland. 

He  has  passed  upon  many  important 
questions,  sitting  as  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  his  great  State.  I  am 
asking  the  distinguished  Senator  if  it  is 
not  true  that  in  the  process  of  change, 
in  the  process  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachu-setts  has  described  as  a  matter 
of  penetrating  new  frontiers,  which 
means  the  same  thing,  that  there  will  be 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  different 
sets  of  facts  to  which  this  new  question 
will  be  directed,  and  that  many  industries 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  will  never 
have  the  chance  of  knowing  with  assur- 
ance whether  they  are  covered  and  in- 
cluded within  the  new  law  until  the  final 
court,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 


States,  has  actually  ruled  upon  a  case 
involving  them,  or  involving  another 
business  identical  with  theirs? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Flori- 
da is  absolutely  correct.  This  Illustrates 
very  well  the  fact  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  anyone  to  give  me  an  opinion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "activity 
necessary  to  the  distribution  of  goods  m 
commerce." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  di-stin- 
guished  Senator.  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  one  more  question.  I  was  Intrigued 
with  the  use  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
of  the  well-known  expression,  frequently 
used  in  the  Senate,  and  always  effec- 
tively, that  this  is  an  instance  of  the 
camel's  nose  getting  under  the  tent, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
proponents  are  using  the  technique  of 
divide  and  conquer.  There  are  also  oth- 
er ways  of  saying  the  same  thing. 

Do  we  not  have  affirmative  notice,  in 
the  report  of  the  committee,  in  the  open- 
ing speech  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  in  the  opening 
sp>eech  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
other  of  the  two  sponsors,  that  both  of 
these  distinguished  Senators  regard  the 
pending  bill  as  only  an  entering  wedge, 
and  have  told  us  so  clearly  that  no  one 
can  possibly  be  confused  on  this  point, 
that  they  expect  to  go  very  much  further, 
and  that  they  believe  we  ought  to  go  very 
much  further  now,  and  that  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter, under  this  philosophy.  If  It  is  written 
into  law  by  the  passage  of  the  pending 
bill,  of  how  far  down  to  the  smallest 
business  In  any  State  Congress  may  care 
to  go  in  Imposing  the  long  arm  and  rigid 
hand  of  Federal  governmental  control 
upon  businesses  on  every  main  street  In 
every  village  and  in  every  city  of  the  50 
States  of  the  United  States;  and  that  we 
are  given  clear  warning  that  the  real  ob- 
jective is  to  go  vastly  further  than  what 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  passage  of 
the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  have  been  given  the 
most  solemn  and  most  explicit  assur- 
ance that  the  pending  bill  merely  repre- 
sents a  first  step  In  this  field. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  Then  It  is  true,  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  frankness  and  candor  of  the 
advocates  of  the  pending  measure,  that 
they  admit  that  this  Is  a  foot-ln-the- 
door  approach? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Absolutely 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  this  is  a  camels- 
nose-under-the-tent  approach? 

Mr.  ERVIN     Yes. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  That  this  is  a  divide- 
and-conquer  approach? 

Mr  ERVIN     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  the  time  being, 
they  choose  to  confine  their  effort  to 
what  they  call  large  business,  and  re- 
serve the  right  to  have,  by  this  new  defi- 
nition, access  to  every  business  that 
would  be  of  the  same  classification  In 
every  State  and  In  every  community  In 
the  Nation,  as  soon  as  they  can  reach 
them? 

Mr  ERVIN.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Piesldent,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr  ERVIN  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado 

Mr  CARROLL.  In  view  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  Senator  from  Florida, 
I  a.sk  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
If  It  is  not  an  admission  on  their  part, 
therefore,  that  the  pending  bill  does  not 
cover  everything.  We  talk  about  a  foot 
In  the  door  or  a  camel's  nose  under  the 
tent.  Is  It  not  true  that  this  is  the  first 
movement  In  this  field  in  22  years? 

Mr  ERVIN  This  is  the  first  move- 
ment in  this  field  since  our  Constitution 
was  drafted. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  am  referring  to  the 
1938  law.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  go 
beyond  that.  It  Is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
in  my  judpment  this  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent proposal  having  no  legal  similarity 
to  the  1938  act.  I  was  going  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  this  Is  the 
first  time  since  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  drafted  that  there  has 
been  an  efTort  to  let  Congress  imdertake 
to  regulate  In  this  manner  what  are  es- 
sentially local.  Intrastate  activities. 

Mr    HOLLAND.     In  time  of  peace. 

Mr  CARROLL.  In  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  in  the  Disclosure  Act  we  Incor- 
porated the  phrase  "afTectlng  com- 
merce." 

Mr  ERVIN  I  pointed  out  earlier  in 
my  talk  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  gives 
the  phrase  "affecting  commerce"  one 
definition,  and  that  in  the  pending  bill 
the  definition  is  an  entirely  difTerent  one. 
Therefore,  the  definitions  of  the  term  In 
the  two  acts  have  no  relation  to  each 
other,  because  the  term  is  defined  sepa- 
rately in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  sepa- 
rately in  the  bill.  The  two  definitions  do 
not  agree. 

.M  this  ix)int  Mr  Ervin  jielded  to 
Mr  Pastore.  whose  remarks  appear  at 
another  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yic^d  further? 

Mr  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  appreciate  very- 
much  the  patience  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  in  giving  me  the  opiX)r- 
lunity  to  voice  these  sentiments  and  to 
ask  these  questions.  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  many  people.  Some  months  ago 
I  spoke  to  some  small  restaurant  people, 
who  thought  they  were  going  to  be 
drawn  into  this  matter  even  though  their 
activities  were  purely  intrastate.  I  ex- 
amined the  bill  very  carefully,  because  I 
respect  the  viewpoint  of  these  small  busi- 
ness people  Some  of  them  are  from 
rural  areas;  they  could  not  afford  to 
pay  $1.25  an  hour. 

However  In  the  bill  there  is  a  limita- 
tion of  a  million  dollars  gross.  Further- 
more. I  should  like  to  say  that  we  are 
not  going  to  act  willy -nlUy  and  apply  the 
law  to  everyone  merely  because  he  does  a 
million  dollars  gross  business.  There 
may  be  businesses  which  are  entirely  in- 
trastate, which  have  no  connection, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  with  interstate 
commerce  Therefore,  I  believe  the 
Court  wil!  pass  upon  this  as  a  constitu- 
tional matter,  as  to  whether  or  not.  If 
such  a  ca.se  aro.so.  It  came  within  the 
constituLiona.1  prohibition. 

So  I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  I  am  not  in  the  least 
concerned  about  the  camel  s  nose  under 


the  tent.  It  is  true  that  w  Ith  a  changing 
economy,  with  changing  conditions,  after 
22  years,  inequities  have  been  created  in 
a  changing  economy.  These  we  must 
now  adjust. 

I  believe  the  p>ending  bill  moves  in 
that  direction.  I  am  not  at  all  appre- 
hensive or  fearful  that  we  will  dimlriish 
the  power  of  the  States  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  will  cripple  them.  I  am  not 
at  all  concerned  about  that. 

My  State  government  has  grown 
stronger  since  the  days  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  It  has  not  been  weakened. 
Our  economy  Is  stronger.  Our  popula- 
tion has  grown.  The  people  have  a  very- 
strong  State  government,  strong  in  the 
sense  that  it  protects  their  institutions — 
their  Institutions  of  learning,  their  peni- 
tentiaries, their  hospitals.  They  oper- 
ate In  their  own  sphere. 

The  laws  which  Congress  has  passed 
In  the  last  quarter  century  have  not  in- 
jured but.  I  believe,  have  strengthened 
State  government.  The  time  has  come, 
in  my  opinion,  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
laws,  so  that  we  can  adequately  strength- 
en our  own  National  Government. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  yielding.  '=' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  enjoyed  the  remarks  of 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  I 
think  the  Federal  Government  ha.s  taken 
charge  of  a  large  p>art  of  the  activities 
of  the  States  and  the  States  have  been 
much  weakened  by  the  centralization  of 
power  in  Washington. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield  •^ 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
pose  a  question  which  might  help  to  an- 
swer the  question  put  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  help  to  explain  U\e 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  myself  about  this  miitter.  Is 
there  any  question  in  the  mind  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill  as  it  is  presently 
written  would  preempt  the  minimum 
wage  laws  of  the  States? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     No;    that   i.s  the   intent 
of  the  bill.    The  advocates  of  the  bill  say 
that  the  States  have  not  acted  wisely 
therefore,  they  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  act  in  the  place  of  the  States 
That  is  exactly  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Allow  me  to  go 
one  step  further.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Federal  Government  could  preempt 
power  in  the  areas  of  intrastate  business, 
but  it  could  preempt 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Tlic  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWAITR  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  preempt  power  so  fnr  a^ 
interstate  commerce  is  concerned.  Let 
me  take  the  example  of  an  establish- 
ment which  does  more  than  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  business.  Let  us  say 
that  everything  in  the  establishment  is 
purchased  w-ithln  the  boundaries  of  the 
State:  that  every  thine  is  manufactured 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State:  and 
that  everything  is  sold  withm  the  bound- 
aries of  the  State.  We  would  call  that 
then,  an  intrastate  bu>me.ss. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  might  add  that  that 
would  be  true  even  though  the  goods  sold 


were  imported  from  another  State  origi- 
nally. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Under  the  pres- 
ent definition  of  the  law.  that  is  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  mentioned  that  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  Un- 
der the  language  of  the  bUl,  the  language 
"activity  afTecting  commerce."  even 
though  nothirig  was  sold  outside  the 
State  boundaries,  but  the  business  was 
confined  entirely  within  the  State  bound- 
aries, it  would  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  bill.  Am  I  not  correct  in  that 
statement,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina?  . 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona Is  eminentlj-  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Allow  me  to  fin- 
ish my  example. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     All  right. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  that  establish- 
ment employed  one  person  who  was  en- 
gaged In  out-of-State  activity,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  research  or  for  what- 
ever It  might  be,  then  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bin  as  it  is  presented  t-o  us 
here,  that  business  would  be  enpaped  in 
interstate  commerce 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  that  would  Ck-:- 
tainly  be  an  activity  which  would  come 
w-ithin  this  definition. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Under  the  law 
w-hich  now  exists,  the  minimum  waee 
would  apply  to  that  one  person  But  un- 
der the  bill  as  it  is  now  before  us.  and  li 
proiX)sed  to  be  enacted,  that  one  man 
could  put  the  entire  establishment  in 
Interstate  commerce,  and  take  it  out 
from  under  the  pur',  lew  of  tlie  State  law 
This,  let  us  remember,  is  under  the  ve:-> 
concept  which  we  have  knovn  :n  our 
history  as  intrastate  business. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  exactly  what  thr 
bill  IS  designed,  among  other  things,  tx? 
accomplish  In  other  words,  it  uses  the 
premise  that  the  employer  has  one  em- 
ploye who  is  enRa.ged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  on  that  premise  seeks  t-c 
bring  within  the  coverage  of  the  bill  all 
the  other  employees,  who  are  encaped 
.solely  in  intrastate  commerce. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  might  read  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  several 
new  parts  of  the  bill  which  we  have  not 
discussed  here,  and  which  are  mostly  ac- 
tivities affecting  commerce  Actually. 
there  is  a  new  definition  called  'enter- 
prise. '  and  the  onus,  so  to  speak,  is  re- 
moved from  the  employee  and  is  placed 
on  the  employer  Let  me  read  this.  It 
is  In  section  3 1  r  '  of  the  bill . 

(r)  "Enterprise"  means  the  related  activi- 
ties performed  (either  through  unified  op- 
eration or  common  control  i  by  any  person 
or  persons  for  a  common  business  purpose. 
and  Includes  all  such  activities  whether  per- 
formed in  one  or  more  establishments  or  by 
one  or  more  corporate  or  other  organizational 
units  but  shall  not  Include  the  related  ac- 
tivities performed  for  such  enterprise  by  an 
Independent  contractor. 

So.  in  effect,  one  person  engaged  in 
purely  interstate  commerce  could  put  the 
enterprise  or  the  business  m  interstate 
commerce  and  under  interstate  com- 
merce regulations. 
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I  So  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  this  language  simply  opens  up 
the  constitutional  front,  and  we  fear  it 
Is  wrapped  up  in  the  words  "activities 
cfTectmg  commerce  "  It  is  a  part  of  a 
v*hole  nev.  approach,  an  approach  which 
has  never  been  used  before  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  of  placing  an  entire 
enterprise  within  the  scope  of  the  act. 
whereas  before  it  was  related  to  one 
person. 

j  We  do  not  argue  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  the  right  to  con- 
trol the  minimum  wage  of  one  p>erson. 
two  persons,  or  three  per.^ons  employed 
by  a  firm  which  is  engaged  in  pure  in- 
terstate commerce.  But  we  question 
whether  the  Federal  Government  has 
any  constitutional  right  to  regulate  a 
business  simply  because  one  member  is. 
by  definition,  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Do  I  express  our  views  correctly? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona expresses  himself  in  exceedingly 
lucid  fashion.  He  has  now  made  very 
clear  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  will 
certainly  be  subject  to  many  legal  chal- 
lenges. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mi.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield^ 
-Mr  ERVIN  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  I  recognize  that  we 
cannot  conjure  up  in  our  minds  all  the 
problems  which  may  arise  under  the  bill. 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  intent 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  The  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
NEivi  has  explained  it  in  a  very  clear, 
luc.cl  manner. 

Wha:  IS  the  intent?  The  intent  is.  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  spread  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  to  those  industries — we 
are  broadening  the  concept  of  the  law; 
there  is  no  question  about  it — which 
grossed  $1  million  or  more  annually. 
Congress  has  already  acted.  We  all 
admit  this.  For  22  years  there  has  been 
a  law.  Whether  it  was  wise  or  not.  it 
was  enacted.  This  having  been  done, 
certain  inequities  have  arisen.  Now 
Congress  is  being  called  upon  to  restore 
the  balance  of  those  equities.  In  order 
to  do  that,  it  is  necessary  to  invade  a 
new  field. 

Will  the  Supreme  Court  say  that  be- 
cause we  have  broadened  the  definition 
of  the  industries  in  commerce — and  the 
court  has  passed  on  other  laws  using 
the  same  language,  with  perhaps  a  dif- 
ferent purpose — that  really  Congress  did 
not  know  what  it  was  doing?  I  think 
we  know  what  we  are  doing. 

I  simply  say,  let  us  move  forward  into 
this  field.  If  we  are  to  have  a  law.  let  us 
have  one  as  clear  and  equitable  as  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  want  to  invade  every  law 
of  an  intrastate  nature  in  every  State. 
That  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
There  may  be  borderline  cases.  I  do  not 
accept  the  example  given  by  the  able 
Senator  from.  Arizona.  Such  a  case  - 
could  arise.  My  position  is  that  if  a 
company  does  a  business  of  $1  million 
annually,  and  is  engaged  in  some  inter- 
state activity,  then  it  ought  to  come  un- 
der the  law.  We  cannot  have  a  portion 
of  the  employees  of  an  industry,  in  my 
opinion,  come  under  the  law,  and  an- 


other portion  denied  the  benefits  of  the 
law.     That  would  create  confusion. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
I  are  far  apart.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference m  our  philosophies.  I  take  the 
position,  from  my  experience  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  observing  these  laws 
and  seeing  what  has  happened  under 
them,  that  the  Nation  has  grown 
stronger,  and  the  States  have  grown 
stronger,  politically  and  economically. 
Our  whole  Nation  is  stronger  because  we 
have  paid  attention  to  the  general  wel- 
fare clause  of  the  Constitution.  We  will 
not  injure  any  State.  Some  States  have 
very  low  minimum  wage  provisions.  In 
many  States  low  wages  are  paid.  We 
know  this  because  in  many  instances  in- 
dustries have  moved  to  those  States.  I 
do  not  say  they  do  it  to  exploit  their 
labor.  Perhaps  the  reason  they  move  is 
to  make  a  larger  profit.  Perhaps  they 
have  to  do  it. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  a  most  modest  bill; 
and  if  any  State  or  if  the  economy  of 
any  State  cannot  live  with  this  bill,  then 
I  feel  sorry  for  the  people  of  that  State 

Mr.  GOLDWATF.R.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair » .  Does 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona:* 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  call  attention  to  one  fact 
Many  references  are  made  to  businesses 
doing  a  business  of  $1  million  or  more. 
However,  there  are  other  provisions  of 
the  bill.  I  read  now  from  page  4,  sec- 
tion 3 "  t ' . 

(t)  ••Enterprise  engaged  In  an  activity  af- 
fecting commerce'  means  any  of  the  follow- 
ing which  Is  engaged  In  any  activity  aCTectlng 
commerce 

Then  the  bill  lists  the  retail  service 
establishments,  laundries,  and  so  forth, 
including  street  railways. 

I  now  read  further  from  the  bill,  at 
that  point : 

(4)  any  establishment,  not  Included  In  an 
enterprl.se  described  In  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  which  has  one  or 
more  employees  engaged  In  commerce  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  If 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
establishment  Is  not  less  than  $250,000  (or 
$350,000  In  the  case  of  an  establishment  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  construction  or  re- 
construction,   or    l>oth),  •   •    *. 

I  wish  to  make  this  point  perfectly 
clear,  because  if  a  firm  does  not  fall 
within  the  categories  listed  in  <  1  > ,  <  2  > . 
or  1 3  > ,  it  is  nevertheless  covered  by  this 
measure  if  it  has  gross  sales  of  not  less 
than  $250,000.  or  of  not  less  than  $350,000 
if  it  is  in  the  construction  industry.  So 
this  proposed  law  would  apply  to  a  very 
great  many  businesses. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  talked 
about  the  establishments  in  his  State.  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  his  State,  and 
it  is  very  much  like  my  State.  But  many 
of  the  small  establishments  of  both  of 
our  States  would  come  under  the  pur- 
view of  this  measure.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  so  concerned  with 
it.  The  pending  bill  contains  a  great 
many   -sleepers'  or  "gimmicks'  which  I 


think  make  it  necessary  and  justifiable  to 
prolong  the  debate  until  we  can  ascer- 
tain whether  the  American  jjeople  and 
businessmen  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  become  more  and  more  over 
them. 

As  regards  the  question  of  whether  the 
States  will  become  weaker,  let  me  point 
out  that  today  the  States  cannot  provide 
the  schools  they  would  like  to  provide, 
because  the  Federal  Government  is  tak- 
ing more  and  more  of  the  taxes.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  many  other  e.ssen- 
tial  activities. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  although  apparently,  on  the  sur- 
face, there  is  great  strength  in  the 
States.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  today  has  the  strength  it 
had  25  years  ago.  and  neither  does  the 
economy. 

The  steps  which  have  been  taken  have 
so  greatly  limited  the  profits  which  may 
be  made  by  businessmen,  that  many 
young  people  are  discouraged  and  are  not 
willing  to  go  into  business,  because  of  the 
strong  position  the  Federal  Government 
has  in  the  tax  structure,  with  the  result 
that  most  of  the  profits  are  taken  by  the 
Government. 

So  I  do  not  entirely  share  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  we  have 
not  been  weakened  by  the  centralized 
Government  and  its  activities. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  .shall  yield  in  a  moment. 
Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  I  point  out  that 
under  subsection  it",  on  page  4  of  the 
bill,  if  I  were  to  operate  through  em- 
ployees a  motorbus  which  was  trans- 
porting people  from  one  end  of  the  street 
on  which  I  live  to  the  other  end  of  the 
same  street.  I  would  be  covered  by  this 
measure,  although  that  street  might  be 
200  miles  removed  from  the  nearest  State 
line.  But  how  anyone  can  say  such  a 
busines.s  is  not  intrastate  business,  I  can- 
not understand. 

But.  besides  that,  subsection  5  covers 
•'•5'  any  gasoline  service  establishment 
if  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of 
such  establishment  is  not  less  than 
$250,000.  • 

There  will  be  an  efTort  to  eliminate 
that  monetary  limitation,  if  the  bill  is 
enacted.  If  such  effort  proves  successful, 
there  would  be  Federal  regulation  of 
every  ga.soline  service  station  in  every 
one  of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
now  to  me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield 
Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that  this  is 
what  I  call  really  conservative  thinking. 
For  example.  I  recall  when  there  were 
200,000  heads  of  families  on  relief  in  my 
State.  But  today  we  have  one  of  the 
most  progressive  old-age  pension  pro- 
grams in  the  Nation.  Every  old-age  pen- 
sioner in  Colorado  receives  more  than 
$100  a  month.  We  financed  it,  of  course, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government; 
but  State  taxes  contribute  most  of  it. 

We  have  one  of  the  most  progressive 
old-age  medical  care  programs  in  the 
Nation,  and  we  have  very  strong  educa- 
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tlonal  institutions.  Of  course,  those  cost 
our  p)eople  money. 

I  remember  that  when  the  fight  was 
going  on.  it  was  said  such  programs 
would  bankrupt  the  State.  Fifty  million 
dollars  a  year  now  goes  Into  the  hands 
of  the  pensioners. 

How  much  does  the  Senator  think 
must  be  had  in  order  to  live?  Is  $100  a 
very  large  amount  of  money,  in  terms 
of  providing  the  necessities  of  life? 
Those  who  receive  that  aid  spend  every 
dime  of  it.  In  some  of  the  rural  areas 
of  Colorado,  the  businessmen  are  kept 
alive  during  the  wintertime  by  what  the 
old-age  pensioners  sr>end  for  food,  medi- 
cine, and  clothing. 

My  point  is  that  only  a  pitifully  meager 
sum,  only  a  few  pennies,  separate  the  Re- 
publican position  from  the  Democratic 
position. 

It  is  true  we  broaden  the  scope  and 
increase  the  coverage.  But  to  say  that 
this  program  will  injure  a  State  eco- 
nomically is,  in  my  opinion,  sheer  non- 
sense. "To  say  that  this  program  will 
really  impair  the  economy  of  a  State  is 
also,  in  my  opinion,  sheer  nonstnse. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  very  great  re- 
spect for  the  constitutional  arguments 
presented  by  my  friend,  the  Seiiator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI,  who  is  a 
very  able  lawyer. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  that  I  have  not  talked  about  old- 
age  pensions  at  any  time  during  this 
debate. 

I  have  been  talking  about  the  mini- 
mum wage  law. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  But  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  given  the  impression  that 
there  has  been  no  progress  in  the  State 
governments.  Let  me  say  there  has  been 
wonderful  progress  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  during  these  25  years.  Why? 
Because  we  have  raised  the  standard  of 
living.  After  all,  money  Ls  not  some- 
thing to  hoard.  Money  is  a  medium  of 
exchange.  And  it  has  been  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  Whenever  they 
have  money,  they  make  purchases,  and 
that  is  how  they  raise  their  standard  of 
living. 

We  give  the  members  of  this  small 
group — a  very  few  people,  really,  con- 
sidering the  great  population — a  thin 
dime  or  a  few  nickels  over  a  period  of 
years.  But  to  say  that  will  injure  the 
economic  fabric  of  the  Nation  is  sheer 
nonsense. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield  tome? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  during  this 
debate  I  have  not  discu.ssed  the  situation 
from  an  economic  standpoint.  If  I 
thought  this  measure  were  constitu- 
tional, that  would  be  different.  I  have 
often  said  that  if  it  were  corustitutional. 
I  thought  we  would  find  the  necessary 
funds. 

This  matter  involves  more  than  a  dime 
or  a  quarter.  In  fact,  earlier  today  I 
said  that  George  Meanj*  said,  in  effect — 
I  was  not  quoting  him  directly — that  a 
minimum  salary  should  be  $4,600.  in  or- 
der to  enable  a  family  to  obtain  the 
necessities  of  life.  That  salary  would 
mean  a  minimum  wage  of  $2.25. 


I  would  just  ask  my  friend,  if  I  would 
introduce  an  amendment  to  raise  the 
amount  from  $1.25  to  $2.25,  would  he 
support  it? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  to  permit  me  to 
answer? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  On  condition  that  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  that  were  done 
suddenly.  I  think  it  would  create  an  eco- 
nomic imbalance  in  our  country.  The 
Senator  is  asking  me  if  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  raising  the  minimum  wage 
from  $1.25  to  $2.25.  The  Senator  is 
asking  me  an  "iffy"  question.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  10  pennies,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Democratic  and  Republican 
position.  I  say.  let  us  get  out  of  the 
bargain  basement  and  meet  the  issue. 
When  the  Senator  asks  me  the  question 
if  I  would  increase  the  minimum  100 
percent,  my  answer  is,  "Obviously,  no." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  thought  the 
answer  would  be  •"No."  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  make  a  E>emocratic  or  Repub- 
lican issue  out  of  this,  I  point  out  there 
are  one  Republican  and  two  Democrats 
talking  about  this  now.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  party  interest,  but  of  constitu- 
tional interest.  I  susf>ect  that  Senators 
will  rise  on  the  floor  and  accuse  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  of  being  penurious 
and  saying  we  do  not  want  p>eople  to  have 
a  decent  standard  of  living.  We  expect 
people  to  say  these  things.  We  are  dis- 
cussing the  constitutional  aspects  of  this 
bill  because  we  think  it  will  change  our 
concept  of  government  if  the  bill  is 
passed  the  way  it  is  written. 

More  and  more  people  are  questioning 
it.  I  have  had  no  objection  in  my  office 
to  raising  the  minimum  to  $1.25.  I  have 
had  no  objection  to  raising  the  coverage. 
But  I  am  having  a  lot  of  questions  asked, 
"What  does  the  language  in  this  bill 
mean?"  That  is  what  we  are  arguing 
about.  We  are  not  arguing  about  $1.25, 
$2.25,  or  any  other  amount.  We  must 
clear  this  question  up  before  we  get  the 
bill  acted  on 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  did  not  want  to  im- 
ply that  either  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  or  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
were  penurious.  I  think  the  arguments 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  are 
helpful.  I  have  great  resp>ect  for  my 
colleague  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  am  always  glad  to  hear  his  arguments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  brought 
a  new  issue  into  the  debate  which  I  have 
been  waiting  to  hear  brought  into  the 
debate  since  it  started,  because  I  knew  it 
was  there.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
a  few  minutes  ago  brought  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  program  being  under  the  wel- 
fare clause  of  the  Constitution,  which 
means  under  the  welfare  clause  of  the 
preamble  of  the  Constitution.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  liken  this  program  to  the 
welfare  program  and  to  couple  it  to  the 
welfare  program  which  followed,  atten- 
tion to  which  was  called  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  proper  addition 
to  the  argument,  and  it  gives  us  clearer 


insight  into  what  the  background  of  this 
program  is.  This  is  a  welfare  program, 
helping  to  create  a  welfare  state,  and  ask- 
ing us  to  out-New  Deal  the  New  E>eal 
vastly,  because  this  measure  was  a  New 
Eteal  measure,  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  himself  in  language 
which  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  felt 
it  was  improper  to  try  to  apply  this  hour- 
and-wage  setup  to  intrastate  businesses, 
to  retail  stores  and  service  establish- 
ments, recommended  by  a  distinguished 
New  Deal  leader,  the  former  Senator 
from  Alabama.  Mr.  Black,  with  the 
same  clear  explanation  that  he  felt  it 
should  not  touch  the  retail  businesses 
and  the  service  businesses  which  were 
within  States.  And  when  it  got  over  to 
the  other  House,  it  was  ably  sponsored 
and  defended  by  a  very  able  ultraliberal. 
a  splendid  gentleman,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  the  Flepresentative 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Celler,  again  with 
the  clear  explanation  that  this  should 
not  apply  to  intrastate  businesses  be- 
cause the  States  had  responsibility  there 
which  they  could  better  exercise  because 
they  knew  the  facts  better. 

Those  who  wish  to  read  will  find  that 
not  only  in  1938  did  the  Representative 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Celler,  strongly 
stand  up  for  that  position;  he  even  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  make  clear  the 
exemption  of  stores,  retail  outlets  and 
establishments,  within  States,  which  was 
adopted,  and  rewritten  a  bit  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

Later,  in  1949.  when  the  same  matter 
was  before  the  House,  when  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he 
again  reiterated,  11  years  after  the  law- 
had  been  enacted,  his  conviction  that 
th.1t  was  the  sound  approach  and  that  it 
must  be  preserved. 

We  are  asked  now  by  Senators,  one 
of  whom  has  made  reference  to  the  wel- 
fare clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  has 
mentioned  this  program  apparently  as  a 
part  of  programs  coming  under  the  wel- 
fare clause,  to  out-New  Deal  the  New- 
Deal,  to  out-Roosevelt  President  Roose- 
velt, and  to  go  further  than  any  of  the 
most  ardent  liberals,  by  anybody's  in- 
terpretation and  construction,  that  we 
have  in  our  country  are  willing  to  go. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  concerned,  he  wants  to  express  his 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  having,  for  the  first  time  he  has 
heard  during  this  debate,  brought  this 
particular  issue  right  out  into  the  open, 
where  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  permit  me 
to  make  a  quick  response? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  did  not  intend  to  say  any  such 
thing;  he  did  not  intend  to  justify  this 
legislation  under  the  general  welfare 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado,  as  a  lawTer  of  some  years 
of  experience,  knows  that  this  question 
arises  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  reference  to  wel- 
fare clause  has  no  legal  significance  in 
this  discussion.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado wants  it  clearly  and  distinctly  un- 
derstood for  the  record  that  he  does  not 
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believe  that  this  bill  covers  those  Indus- 
tries whose  activities  are  solely  intra- 
state.   This  should  be  crystal  clear. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  yielding  me  this  time  in  his 
debate 

Mr.  JORDAN  Mr  President,  will  my 
distinguished  colleague  yield  to  me  for  a 
question'' 

Mr  ERVIN  I  vield  to  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JORDAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
million-dollar  limitation  that  the  com- 
mittee arrived  at  was  arrived  at  as  some 
reason  for  which  they  could  account  for 
themselves? 

Mr.  ERVTN  They  just  plucked  it  out 
of  the  air 

Mr  JORDAN.  And  next  year  they  can 
say.  We  are  going  to  reduce  it  to  half 
a  million  dollars  because  we  left  out  too 
many  people  " 

Mr.  ERVIN  That  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  people  who  are  behind  this  bill.  I 
do  not  say  all  of  them,  but  many  of  them. 
They  want  to  give  complete  control  of 
this  field  to  the  Federal  Government. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Anybody  who 
entertains  a  contrary  opinion  is  suflfer- 
in2  from  a  delusion. 

Mr  JORDAN.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
this  bill  is  discriminatory  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  leaving  out  more  people  than 
they  are  taking  in?  In  my  home  county 
of  Alamance  County,  there  are  two  stores 
that  come  into  that  category  in  that 
whole  county  of  over  80,000  people,  which 
lias  several  hundred  stores.  There  are 
only  two  stores  in  that  category.  Under 
thi.s  bill  those  two  stores  will  have  to 
pay  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  and  wages 
paid  m  all  the  other  stores  will  be  from 
75  cent.s  on  up. 

Mr  ERVIN      That  is  true. 

Mr  JORDAN      Under  the  law. 

Mr  ERVIN.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  is  sought  to  leave  out 
many  more  people  than  are  to  be  brought 
under  the  coverage.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  au- 
thority or  the  moral  right  to  say  that  we 
should  take  in  one  small  group  of  people 
who  are  doing  exactly  the  same  work, 
selling  exactly  the  same  goods,  as  the 
majority  of  people  who  are  to  be  left  out. 
I  think  2  years  from  now  another  set 
of  Members  of  Congress  or  another  set  of 
Senators  might  say  to  the  people.  "We 
left  out  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  our 
districts.  We  shall  vote  to  bring  them  all 
under  the  coverage." 

Mr.  ERVIN,  It  is  most  attractive  E>olit- 
ical  bait.  The  candidate  can  say,  "Elect 
me.  and  I  will  see  that  your  employer 
pays  you  more  money.  I  will  pass  a  law 
in  Washington." 

This  is  a  very  attractive  thing.  That  is 
one  reason  why  it  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  devotion  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples to  oppo.se  a  bill  of  this  character. 

Mr  JORDAN.  As  someone  pointed 
out  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  do  not  contend 
Lhat  working  people  should  not  receive 
a  legitimate  wage.  I  would  not  contend 
Lhat.  I  believe  the  people  should  receive 
good  wages  and  that  the  people  should 
have  a  good  standard  of  living. 

However.  I  believe  I  can  point  to  an 
example  in  my  own  county  which  brings 
the  problem  to  the  fore.  There  are  two 
stores  which  would  be  paying  one  wage 


scale,  and  the  rest  of  the  stores  would  be 
paying  another  wage  scale.  Pretty  .soon 
the  two  stores  would  not  have  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  sales  per  year.  If  they 
had  sales  of  $999,000.  they  might  shut 
down  1  day  a  week,  to  keep  the  sales 
under  the  $1  million.  If  they  were  good 
business  people  they  would  shut  down,  to 
keep  the  sales  down,  so  they  would  not  be 
involved  in  a  wage  differential.  These 
people  are  intelligent  enough  to  do  things 
like  that. 

If  this  law  is  put  forward  to  the  ulti- 
mate, which  I  am  afraid  is  planned  under 
the  bill,  we  shall  finally  reach  the  point 
where  an  individual  farmer  will  come 
under  the  law.  It  could  come  to  that, 
could  it  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  farmer  sold  some 
of  his  farm  products  the  bill  could  be  ex- 
tended to  him  finally  if  its  constitution- 
ality is  sustained. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  terms  of  the  law 
could  be  extended  to  the  farmer  The 
administrators  could  say.  "Mr.  Farmer, 
you  work  on  the  farm.  You  are  going  to 
sell  some  potatoes,  so  you  are  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  You  have  to  keep 
a  set  of  books.  You  have  to  be  regulated. 
If  you  do  not  agree,  you  cannot  raise 
anything.  Whatever  you  raise  you  have 
to  eat,  because  you  cannot  sell  it." 

That  is  possible  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill.  That  is  what  concerns  me  I 
am  not  concerned  at  the  moment  about 
the  million-dollar  limitation.  Such  a 
law  could  put  a  small  firm  out  of  busi- 
ness. Many  people  who  are  doing  a 
million-dollar  business  could  go  broke. 
To  most  people,  a  million-dollar  business 
sounds  like  a  great  deal  of  business,  but 
it  really  is  not  as  much  as  one  might 
think.  I  have  checked  the  records  on 
the  two  stores  to  which  I  have  made  ref- 
erence. Their  gross  profits  for  last  year, 
which  was  a  good  year,  were  less  than 
$50,000  before  taxes, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  they 
made  about  5  percent  before  taxes  were 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
Federal  Government  takes  52  percent  of 
the  5  percent. 

Mr,  JORDAN,  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  52  percent,  and  our  own  State 
tax  is  6  percent  more.  That  is  58  percent 
of  earnings.  The  store  ended  up  with 
about  $23,000  profit  for  all  of  the  stock- 
holders in  the  store,  on  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  sales.  That  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  business. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  said  that  passage  of 
the  bill  would  not  increa.se  prices,  but 
how  could  a  man  who  is  making  a 
5-percent  profit,  and  who  is  paying  out 
58  percent  of  the  profit  in  income  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
government,  as  well  as  paying  ad  valorem 
taxes,  in  addition  to  paying  additional 
expenses,  stay  in  business  without  raising 
the  price  of  his  goods? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  He  will  have  to  raise 
the  prices  of  his  goods. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Or  he  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  There  is  another  as- 
pect of  the  matter  which  worries  me 
considerably.  I  do  not  believe  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  has  brought  this 
out. 

I  happen  to  know  of  another  store, 
which  is  a  very  nice  store,  which  had 


sales  of  over  a  million  dollars.  There 
was  elevator  service  to  the  second  floor  of 
the  store.  There  were  elevator  operators 
to  operate  the  elevators.  Now  the  store 
is  in  the  process  of  putting  in  automatic 
elevators,  and  discharging  the  employees, 
becau.se  it  is  said  the  store  cannot  afford 
to  pay  them. 

Passage  of  the  bill  will  put  many  peo- 
ple out  of  work.  Instead  of  increasing 
wages  of  some  people,  we  will  put  them 
on  relief.  There  is  no  question  about 
that  fact. 

Hotels  are  to  he  brought  in  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  as  proposed.  Anybody 
who  knows  anything  about  the  hotel 
business  today  knows  that  the  motels 
are  putting  the  hotels  out  of  business. 
becau.se  the  motels  do  not  provide  serv- 
ices. They  are  doing  a  grand  job  of  it. 
A  person  must  pick  up  his  own  ice  out- 
side the  door  and  carry  it  to  his  room. 
He  must  bring  in  his  own  bags.  He  must 
carry  them  in. 

People  will  not  go  to  hotels  which  pro- 
vide service  that  is  poor,  yet  the  hotels 
are  having  a  rough  time  now.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  the  hotels  are  sought 
to  be  brought  under  the  law,  though  the 
law  would  not  apply  to  their  competitors 
down  the  street,  out  in  the  country  where 
the  land  is  cheap,  where  the  competitor 
has  to  provide  no  service  whatsoever. 

By  the  widest  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion I  cannot  see  how  washing  a  shirt  in 
a  laundry  becomes  interstate  commerce. 
Anybody  who  knows  anything  about 
laundries  knows  of  the  small  self-service 
laundries  which  are  putting  the  big 
laundries  out  of  business  faster  than  peo- 
ple are  going  into  the  business.  I  have 
some  friends  who  were  in  the  laundry 
business,  who  are  already  out  of  the 
laundry  business. 

For  a  cost  of  15  cents,  a  person  can  go 
to  one  of  these  self-service  laundries  and 
wash  his  clothes,  and  for  another  10  cents 
he  can  dry  them.  Any  person  can  do 
that  in  Washington.  DC.  That  is  pretty 
cheap  laundry  service.  A  person  must 
put  the  clothes  in  himself,  and  must 
take  them  out  himself,  but  it  is  pretty 
cheap  laundry  service.  This  makes  it 
terribly  hard  for  the  laundries  to  stay  in 
business. 

I  will  admit  that  the  wages  in  some 
laundries  are  too  low.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  The  bill,  however,  goes 
beyond  the  question  of  how  much  money 
the  employees  should  earn  or  not  earn. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  fix  the  wages,  the 
working  conditions,  and  the  hours  of  em- 
ployment of  everybody  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  bill  Is  carried  to  its  ulti- 
mate, which  I  am  afraid  is  the  intent  of 
this  piece  of  proposed  legislation,  that 
will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  chief  proponents  of 
the  bill  have  already  given  us  their 
solemn  assurance  that  this  is  only  the 
first  step  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Nothing  will  happen 
to  stop  them  from  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress next  year  to  say.  "Let  us  drop  it  to 
a  half-million-dollar  limitation."  The 
next  year  they  could  say,  "It  should  be 
$100. 000.'  And  the  year  after  that  they 
could  say,  "We  should  wipe  it  out  com- 
pletely."   Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN,    That  is  correct. 
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Mr   JORDAN      I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President.  I  hope  to 
complete  what  I  have  to  say  shortly,  and 
then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  suffer  under 
the  delusion  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do  all  things  well.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  what  was  popu- 
larly known  as  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee or  the  rackets  committee.  Prof. 
Sylvester  Petro.  an  expert  in  the  field 
of  labor,  wrote  a  txx)k  on  the  investiga- 
tions of  that  committee  titled  "Power 
Unlimited — the  Corruption  of  Union 
Leadership."  The  kxjok  deals  primarily 
with  the  abuses  of  power  revealed  by 
these  investigations. 

Professor  Petro  closes  his  book  with  a 
statement  about  the  way  the  Federal 
Government  is  constantly  increasing  its 
control  over  this  Nation.  I  quote  this 
comment  from  page  304: 

The  ultimate  responsibility  falls  to  the 
public  But  thl«  fact  does  not  absolve  the 
members  of  the  government  from  all  resjxin- 
slbUlty.  It  Is  their  Job  to  Inform  the  public 
that  they  cannot  de«U  with  all  the  things 
which  the  special  privilege  groups  are  seek- 
ing and  stlU  run  a  decent  government  in  the 
general  welfare  Then  It  Is  the  Job  of  the 
pubUc  to  understand  that  government,  like 
all  other  human  institutions,  has  very  nar- 
row limits.  It  may  be  able  to  do  a  fair  Job 
of  providing  for  the  national  defense,  of 
keeping  the  peace,  of  enforcing  the  laws,  and 
of  administering  Justice  In  the  courts — If  It 
devotes  all  it*  time  and  energy  to  those  diffi- 
cult tasks  But  It  cannot  do  those  things 
at  all.  as  the  McClellan  record  so  vividly 
demonstrates.  If  Its  energies  are  expended 
on  every  pet  project  upon  which  every  pres- 
sure group  from  the  National  ESducatlon  As- 
sociation to  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Protection  of  Tropical  Fish  ccwnes  running 
to  Washington  for  help. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  statement 
which  could  be  applied  to  proposed  leg- 
islation such  as  that  embodied  in  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  as  well  as  to  other 
proposed  legislation,  which  undertakes 
to  allow  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
over  more  tasks  which  have  always  been 
committed  to  local  government  under 
our  system  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  the 
fact  that  we  inherited  the  finest  govern- 
mental system  in  the  world,  a  govern- 
mental system  created  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  who  has  studied  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  sti-uggle  of  man  to  find  a 
manner  of  governing  himself  without 
losing  his  liberty. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution as  drafted  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  the  powers  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  a  central  gov- 
ernment were  given  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  powers  included  the 
E>ower  to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
and  the  p>oweis  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  local  govern- 
ment were  reserved  to  the  States,  which 
powers  included  the  power  to  regulate 
"intrastate  commerce." 

I  wish  now  to  discuss  briefiy  the  four 
reasons  which  caused  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  establish  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment. Let  us  consider  the  first  reason. 
At  the  time  they  drafted  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  United  States  consisted  of  only 
13  States  lying  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. The  Founding  Fathers  realized 
that  even  in  those  13  States  there  were 


varieties  of  conditions  and  that  the  legis- 
latures of  those  States  could  best  under- 
stand those  conditions  and  could  best 
devise  remedies  for  them.  If  this  con- 
cept was  valid — and  it  certainly  was  valid 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  con- 
sisted of  only  13  States  lying  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard — then  it  is  doubly 
valid  now,  when  the  United  States  con- 
sists of  50  different  States  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  clear  out 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  2.000  miles  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  How  can  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  delude  himself 
into  the  belief  that  he  knows  more 
about  conditions  in  North  Carolina,  Illi- 
nois, Texas,  California,  or  Hawaii  than 
do  members  of  the  legislatures  of  those 
States?  Who  is  more  comjjetent  to  legis- 
late with  reference  to  those  matters  in 
the  States  than  are  the  legislators  of 
those  States? 

State  legislators  know  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  their  State  and  can  legis- 
late more  wisely  with  reference  to  them. 
The  Founding  Fathers  were  certainly  on 
.sound  ground  when  they  left  the  regula- 
tion of  matters  of  that  kind,  including 
intrastate  commerce,  to  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  States. 

Any  governmental  r)ower  can  be  exer- 
cised wisely  or  foolishly,  and  if  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  going  to 
strip  State  legislatures  of  their  powers 
merely  because  they  think  State  legis- 
latures do  not  exercise  their  powers 
wisely,  then  we  shall  have  all  govern- 
ment centralized  in  Washington,  and 
the  America  which  was  established  by 
the  Poimding  Fathers  will  cease  to  exist. 
To  reiterate,  the  first  reason  which 
prompted  the  Founding  Fathers  to  leave 
to  the  States  the  regulation  of  fimctions 
which  are  essentially  local  was  the  reali- 
zation on  the  part  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  that  the  people  living  in  the 
States  and  sitting  in  the  legislatuies  of 
the  States  know  conditions  in  the  States 
better  than  do  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives sitting  in  Washington,  and 
can  devise  better  remedies  for  those  con- 
ditions. That  was  the  first  reason  which 
prompted  the  Founding  Fathers  to  sepa- 
rate the  powers  of  government  between 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  national 
level  and  the  Stat«  government  on  the 
local  level. 

There  was  a  second  reason,  which  was 
somewhat  kindred  in  natuie.  The 
Foimding  Fathers  realized  that  if  they 
left  to  each  State  the  power  to  regulate 
its  own  local  and  internal  affairs,  and 
the  State  made  a  mistake  in  regulating 
those  affairs,  the  effect  of  that  mistake 
would  be  confined  to  that  State  and 
would  not  be  suffered  by  other  States, 
or  by  the  entire  Nation.  So  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  divided  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  national  level  and  the  State 
governments  on  the  local  level  to  permit 
each  State  to  make  experiments  in  gov- 
ernment without  injuring  other  States  or 
the  Nation.  They  knew  that  if  such 
experiments  should  prove  successful,  oth- 
er States  could  adopt  them  then.  But  if 
the  experiments  proved  unsucce-ssful, 
other  States  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
would  not  be  injuriously  affected  by  them 
That  was  the  second  reason  why  the 
Founding  Fathers  divided  the  powers  of 


government  between  the  F'ederal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  national  level  and  the 
State  government  on  a  local  level. 

Let  us  consider  the  third  reason  which 
prompted  the  Founding  Fathers  to  com- 
mit the  regulation  of  local  activities,  such 
as  intrastate  commerce,  to  the  States 
rather  than  to  the  Federal  Government. 
They  realized  that  the  diversity  of  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  various  States  makes 
it  impossible  for  Congress  to  deal  justly 
with  local  activities,  such  as  intrastate 
commerce,  by  uniform  laws  applying  to 
the  entire  Nation. 

There  was  a  fourth  reason,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  statement  attributed  to 
Justice  Brandeis  by  Judge  Learned  Hand, 
to  the  effect  that  the  States  are  the  only 
breakwater  against  the  ever-pounding 
surf  which  threatens  to  submerge  the 
individual  and  destroy  the  only  society 
in  which  personality  can  survive. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  had  studied  the 
history  of  the  long  and  bitter  struggles 
of  mankind  for  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  they  had  found  engraved  upon 
each  page  of  that  history  the  eternal 
truth  that  no  man  or  body  of  men  can 
be  safely  trusted  with  unlimit^l  govern- 
mental power.  And  so  they  created  the 
Constitution  and  divided  the  pjowers  of 
government  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  national  level  and  the 
State  government  on  the  local  level  in 
order  to  deny  to  either  government  the 
unlimit-ed  power  which  is  incompatible 
with  liberty. 

Mr  President,  the  advocates  of  the 
pending  bill  charge  the  opr>onents  of  the 
bill  with  being  parsimonious  individuals 
who  are  opposed  to  the  payment  of  ade- 
quate wages.  I  deny  that  charge.  I 
favor  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  .^ct  of 
1938,  because  that  act  in  its  present  form 
is  confined  to  the  regulation  of  a  field 
committed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  Congress  itself.  If  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  mc  to  do  so  by 
a  bill  not  encroaching  upon  the  proper 
domain  of  the  States.  I  will  vote  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wape  of  those  now 
covered  by  that  act. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  this:  I 
share  in  full  measure  the  belief  that 
the  States  are  the  only  breakwater 
against  the  ever-pounding  surf  which 
threatens  to  submerge  the  individual  and 
destroy  the  only  society  in  which  per- 
sonality can  survive.  For  that  reason 
I  vote  against  bills  which  undertake  to 
transfer  governmental  power  from  the 
States  to  the  Federal  Government.  I  am 
confident  that  I  can  best  serve  the  Amer- 
ica of  this  day,  and  the  generations  of 
Americans  who  are  to  come  after  us  by 
doing  what  I  can  to  preserve  the  only 
breakwater  against  the  ever-pounding 
surf  which  threatens  to  destroy  the 
America  created  by  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers— an  America  where  the  powers  of 
government  are  divided  between  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  national 
level  and  the  States  on  the  local  level. 


VICE-PR  ESIDENTL^L  CANDIDATE 

LODGE     AND     THE     UNITED     NA- 
TIONS 

Mr   FULBRIGHT     Mr    P:e.-:dent.  the 
Republican    vice    presidential    nominee. 
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NTr-  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr  .  our  Am- 
bci»ador  to  the  United  Nations,  has  In- 
dicated in  recent  statements  that  he  is 
somewhat  uneasy  about  continuing  as 
the  US  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  a 
candidate  for  election  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Although  the  President  has  asked  Mr. 
Lodge  to  continue  in  this  position  until 
disarmament  discussions  are  concluded. 
I  would  hope  that  Mr.  Lodge  can  see  his 
way  clear  to  submit  his  resignation  in  the 
very  near  future. 

People  have  forgotten  that  during  the 
Democratic  administration  our  chief  rep- 
resentative at  the  United  Nations  was  the 
able  Republican,  who  was  greatly  loved 
by  all  the  Members  of  this  body,  former 
Senator  Austin,  of  Vermont. 

I  should  think  the  President  might 
now  wish  to  consider  the  appointment  of 
a  successor  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  that  would  more 
effectively  show  the  Communist  world 
our  unity  than  to  replace  Mr.  Lodge  with 
Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson ;  or  if  the  President 
feels  that  a  Democrat  is  not  suitable, 
certainly  there  are  many  persons  within 
his  own  party,  such  as  Arthur  Dean  cm: 
General  Gruenther,  who  would  be  suit- 
able to  head  the  US.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  General  Assembly  convenes  in  less 
than  4  weeks.  If  we  are  to  be  prepared, 
the  one  to  succeed  Mr.  Lodge  ought  to  be 
assuming  his  responsibilities  now. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Re- 
publican presidential  nommee  would 
want  to  utilize  Mr  Lodge  in  planning  the 
Republican  approach  to  the  campaign. 
I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  it  must 
be  most  diflBcult  for  Mr.  Lodge  to  keep 
I'.i  mind  on  his  work,  in  view  of  his  cam- 
p,iign  responsibilities  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Most  of  us  here  in  this  body  know  Mr. 
Lodge  personally.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  him.  I  used  to  serve  with 
\..n\  ju  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
He  rendered  many  services  to  the  Nation 
while  he  ua.^  a  .Member  of  this  body. 

In  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
there  appears  an  article  which,  it  seems 
to  me.  justifies  my  feeling  about  this 
matter.  The  headline  of  the  article  reads 
as  foUows;  'Lodge  Names  Editor  as  an 
Aid:  Bars  Politics  'While  Still  at  U.N.— 
Picks  Vincent  O  Brien  of  Lynn  Paper  as 
Campaign  Press  Officer— Plans  To  At- 
tend Cabinet  Meeting  Monday." 

It  strikes  me  that  this  in  itself  is  clear 
evidence  that  Mr.  Lodge  is  preoccupied 
with  plans  for  the  coming  campaign.  I 
do  not  know  how  he  could  pick  out  his 
campaign  press  officer,  make  these  plans, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  adequate  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  the  United 
Nations. 

But.  in  addition  to  that,  I  think  it  is  a 
great  mistake  for  the  United  Nations  to 
become  directly  embroiled  in  a  political 
campaign — which,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be 
inevitable. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  meetings  of  the 
Security  Council,  and  other  United  Na- 
tions meetings,  are  televised  nation- 
wide quite  frequently.  They  were  re- 
cently. It  is  very  useful  to  any  candi- 
date to  obtain  free  television  time,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Lodge 
will   feel   ';r)mpxhat    a'   a   disadvantage; 


and  I  suppose  they  should  be  entitled  to 
equal  time,  in  case  he  does  engage  in 
these  meetings 

I  now  read  from  the  article  publi-shed 
this  morning  in  the  New  York  Times: 

Mr  Lodge  said  that  It  would  be  "selflsh  and 
Irresponsible"  of  him  to  leave  the  United 
Nations  before  the  disarmament  talks  were 
over.  He  said  the  session  was  the  logical 
step  after  the  breakdown  of  the  Geneva 
Conference. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  what  was  described  as  his  last  news  con- 
ference here.  Mr.  Lodge  said  he  did  not  expect 
to  resign  his  United  Nations  portfolio  until 
after  the  coming  meetings  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission  in  New  York.  He  said  he 
had  no  idea  when  the  meetings  would  end. 

Mr.  President,  past  disarmament  dis- 
cussions have  continued  week  after 
week — although  with  slight  accomplish- 
ments, it  is  true.  But  they  seem  to  last 
for  quite  a  long  time;  and  such  a  forum 
would,  I  think,  be  too  intimately  con- 
nected With  the  forthcoming  campaign 
if  Mr.  Lodge  continued  in  his  present 
capacity. 

I  read  further  from  the  article: 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  Republican  vice 
presidential  nominee,  named  his  campaign 
press  officer  today.  But  he  declined  to  dis- 
cuss details  of  can^palgning  In  view  of  prior 
commitments  as  U.S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nations. 

'•  •  •  •  • 

i 

When  he  starts  CiLmpalgnlng.  Mr  IxKlge 
said,  his  press  officer  will  be  Vincent  O  Brlen, 
50  years  old  of  Lynn.  Mass  Mr  O'Brien 
will  take  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  post  as 
news  editor  of  the  Lynn  Item.  He  has  been 
on  the  staff  for  25  years. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Lodge  said  that  Soviet  IntlmatlonB 
that  he  planned  to  use  the  coming  talks  as 
a  forum  for  political  campaigning  were  typi- 
cal of  Russian  propaganda,  the  black  Is 
White,  war  Is  peace,  falsehood  sort  of  thing. 

I  submit  that  regardless  of  his  inten- 
tions or  the  purity  of  his  heart,  there 
will,  nevertheless,  be  that  effect. 

I  read  further   from   the   article: 

Mr  Lodge  said  that  President  Elsenhower 
has  asked  for  the  disarmament  talks  long 
before  X  was  even  considered  as  a  nominee 
for  Vice  President. 

The  nominee  held  the  conference  In  a 
small  reception  room  off  the  garden  of  his 
two-story  brick  home  overlooking  Beverly 
Harbor.  Contrary  to  Impressloiis  that  he 
had  been  resting  here  for  4  days,  Mr  Lodge 
said  that  he  had  been  working  from  8  30 
a.m.  untU  after  6  p.m.  dally  on  speech- 
writing  material. 

He  did  not  say  whether  that  material 
was  for  speeches  at  the  United  Nations 
Disarmament  Committee  discussions  or 
whether  it  was  speechwrlting  material 
for  the  campaign. 

The  article  also  states  that  "later  he 
and  Mrs  Lodge  posed  for  photographers 
in  the  garden." 

I  suppo.se  the  photographs  are  to  be 
used  at  the  United  Nations  disarmament 
meetings. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  notice  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  reading  from  a  news- 
paper item 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Yes :  from  an  arti- 
cle published  this  morning  in  the  New 
York  Times. 


Mr.  AIKEN  T  have  read  it.  too:  and 
yesterday  I  read  another  statement, 
credited  to  Mr.  Lodge — although  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  true — to  the  effect 
that  he  is  expected  to  resign  his  post 
before  the  coming  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  I  think  is  set  for  Septem- 
ber 19.  and  which  corresijonds  rather 
closely  to  the  intensive  part  of  the  com- 
ing political  campaign. 

Actually.  I  would  think  there  would  be 
nothing  improper  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lodge 
having  their  picture  taken  in  the  garden. 
Certainly,  as  a  .setting  it  would  be  even 
more  appropriate  than  for  a  presidential 
candidate  to  have  his  picture  taken  in  a 
room  adjoining  the  Senate  Chamber. 

If  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  Mr  Lodge's 
services  at  the  disarmament  conference, 
which  I  understand  is  almost  in  progress 
now,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  break 
in  a  new  man,  a  green  man,  for  confer- 
ences to  be  held  over  the  next  3  weeks. 
It  would  be  almost  as  difficult  as  break- 
ing in  a  new  majority  leader  for  the 
Senate  or  a  new  champion  for  the  mini- 
m'im  wage  bill — I  almost  said  "civil 
rights."  but  I  caught  myself  in  time  and 
did  not  say  it. 

As  for  appointing  Adlal  Stevenson  to 
the  position.  I  assume  the  Senator  feels 
it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  training 
him  for  his  work  as  Secretary  of  State 
if  conditions  later  warranted  his  ap- 
pointment But  what  about  Chester 
Bowles?  The  Senator  would  not  want 
to  injure  his  feelings,  would  hC  In  the 
part  of  the  country  I  come  from,  some 
people  think  Chester  Bowles  should  be 
the  next  Secretary  of  State  in  the  event 
of  a  Democratic  victory  in  November, 
Would  it  not  be  juat  as  well  to  appoint 
him  In  case  the  Democratic  Party  won, 
rather  than  Adlai  Stevenson,  who  may  be 
the  choice  for  Secretary  of  State  in  other 
parts  of  the  country?  Apparently,  one 
thing  we  have  not  caught  up  with 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  just  so  I 
may  not  lose  the  privilege  of  the  floor.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  yield  for  a  colloquy  between 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas  without  losing 
the  floor,  and  with  the  imderstanding 
that  their  remarks  will  appear  m  the 
Record  after  my  remarks. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  I  can  con- 
tribute too  much  more  for  the  edification 
of  the  Senate,  so  I  will  not  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  to  yield  any  more 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  yielded  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  had  already  yielded  to  me 
by  urianimous  consent,  and.  under  the 
usual  understanding.  I  am  free  to  yield 
to  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  made  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  Arkansas 
may  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont or  any  other  Senator,  without 
my  losing  the  privilege  of  the  floor  and 
with  the  understanding  that  their  re- 
marks shall  follow  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  F'ULBRIGHT.  In  answer  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Adlai  Steven- 
son was  the  only  Democrat  qualified  to 
serve.  I  mentioned  him  as  an  example 
only.  Chester  Bowles  and  a  number  of 
others  I  could  mention  would  serve  with 
great  distinction.  It  is  true  that  under 
the  Democratic  administration,  under 
some  degree  of  bipartisanship  in  foreign 
policy,  Mr.  Truman  appointed  Mr. 
AiLstin.  as  the  Senator  well  knows,  as  our 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  as  well 
as  naming  to  positions  of  responsibility 
people  like  John  Foster  Dulles:  prior  to 
that,  Mr.  Lovett  and  Mr.  Stimson.  There 
has  been  a  long  history  of  that. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
it  is  a  different  matter  when  one  takes 
pictures  of  people  in  the  anteroom  of 
the  Senate  Chamber.  They  are  not 
candidates.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  not  a 
candidate  for  anything.  He  is  a  dis- 
tinguished private  citizen  with  expe- 
rience in  this  field,  compared,  I  would 
say.  to  that  of  Mr.  Austin.  I  do  think  it 
is  bad  for  an  active  candidate  to  be  our 
representative  in  the  United  Nations. 
The  President  and  other  members  of  his 
party  have  often  said  we  should  not 
play  politics  with  foreign  affairs.  We 
should  try  to  keep  it  outside  of  the 
realm  of  the  usual  partisanship  which, 
unfortunately,  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
democratic  orocess.  and  in  which  elec- 
tions are  often  undignified,  and  in  which 
unwarranted  statements  are  made.  But 
it  is  an  accepted  custom. 

Here  is  our  Ambassador  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  it  so  happens  that  at  the 
moment  the  United  Nations  is  especially 
in  the  public  eye. 

At  the  moment  it  Is  undertaking  one  of 
the  most  unusual  and  unprecedented  ac- 
tions in  its  history,  that  is,  sending 
troops  into  the  Congo  to  try  to  establish 
law  and  order.  The  troops  went  in  there 
yesterday.  It  Is  a  very  ticklish  situa- 
tion, which  draws  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world  to  the  United  Nations.  It 
certainly  draws  the  attention  of  this 
Nation  to  It  But  Mr,  Lodge  is  an  active 
candidate,  and  the  campaign  is  already 
under  way  One  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Presidency.  Mr  Nixon,  has  already 
opened  his  campaign  in  Hawaii,  and  he 
is  proceeding  daily,  according  to  the 
press,  to  make  speeches,  and  so  on.  I 
do  not  complain  about  that,  and  I  do  not 
complain  that  Mr.  Lodge  was  nominated, 
I  merely  say  it  Is  unsuitable  and  certainly 
does  not  promote  bipartisanship  to  have 
him  continue  in  an  office  where  he  is  in 
a  position  to  use  his  assignment  for  po- 
litical purpo.ses.  Whether  he  intends  it 
or  not  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

I  notice  further  these  words  in  the 
article: 

Mr.  Lodge  had  no  comment  on  further 
additions  to  his  campaign  staff.  But  there 
was  an  Impression  that  his  brother.  John 
Davis  Lodge.  Ambassador  to  Spain,  might 
resign  In  time  to  come  home  and  help  out. 

John  Lodge  Ls  a  former  Qovernor  of  Con- 
necticut and  an  experienced  campaigner. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas    believe   it    is   wrong    for   the 
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younger  brother  of  a  candidate  to  be 
active  in  the  campaign  of  his  brother? 
Mr.  F'ULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  wrong,  and  I  also  have  great  affection 
and  respect  for  John  Davis  Lodge.  John 
Davis  Lodge  is  going  to  resign  as  Ambas- 
sador if  he  comes  home  and  engages  ac- 
tively In  the  campaign. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  agree  that 
it  would  be  most  unsuitable  and  inappro- 
priate if  John  Davis  Lodge  came  home 
without  resigning,  and  entered  into  the 
campaign.  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  question  in  the  Senator's  mind 
that  it  would  be  beyond  the  pale. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  if  he  were  openly 
active  in  a  campaign  he  should  resign, 
but  I  remind  the  Senator  again  that  he  is 
reading  from  a  newspaper  item;  and  I 
might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
another  newspaper  article  stated  it  was 
the  intention  of  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  to  resign  his  position  as 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  before  the 
new  session  of  the  United  Nations  con- 
venes on  September  19.  I  think  it  is 
only  natural  that  he  would  have  work  to 
clean  up.  which  might  take  3  or  4  weeks, 
before  turning  the  office  over  to  a  suc- 
cessor. I  think  it  is  only  natural  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  Russian  dele- 
gates at  the  United  Nations  have  little 
liking  for  Mr  Lodge. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  decision  bears 
upon  this  question:  Mr.  Lodge  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  being  especially 
offensive  to  the  Russians.  Apparently 
one  of  the  issues  in  the  coming  campaign 
is  going  to  be  who  can  be  the  most  of- 
fensive, or  who  has  been  the  most  of- 
fensive. It  clearly  bears  upon  the  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  see  why  he  needs  to  con- 
tinue in  this  office  after  the  campaign  is 
under  way;  and  it  is  under  way.  The 
presidential  candidate  sets  the  tone  as  to 
\\  hether  it  is  under  way.  He  has  already 
opened  his  campaign,  and  it  Is  proceed- 
ing. 

If  this  is  to  give  Mr.  Lodge  a  further 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  anti- 
communism,  it  certainly  will  contribute 
to  the  campaign.  It  has  a  bearing  upon 
one  of  the  issues. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  merits  of 
whether  this  is  a  legitimate  issue  in  the 
campaign  or  not,  but  according  to  the 
press  it  is. 

The  Senator  seems  to  insinuate  or  to 
leave  the  implication  that  the  article  is 
not  accurate.  Of  course.  I  cannot  ver- 
ify it.  It  is  written  by  John  H.  Fenton, 
a  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times,  dateline  Beverly,  Mass.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  imder  normal  circumstances 
the  New  York  Times  has  a  reputation 
for  being  as  accurate  as  any  newspaper 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  •will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  he  or  anyone 
else  wishes  to  disavow  it.  I  am  more  than 
willing  to  accept  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  about  that 
matter,  but  I  have  not  yet  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  read  anything  from 
the  article  which  would  indicate  that 
Mr.  Lodge  intends  to  retain  his  position 
after  the  United  Nations  convenes  next 
month.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Lodge 
has  only  been  the  \ice  presidential  nomi- 


nee for  about  2  weeks.  I  imagine  it  was 
something  of  a  surpnse  to  him  that  he 
was  the  nominee.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
me.  although  he  had  been  mentioned, 
among  a  dozen  others.  Two  weeks'  time 
is  not  long  to  clean  up  a  busines.'?  one 
has  been  carr\-ing  on  for  about  6  years. 
It  is  not  a  very  great  length  of  time.  It 
seems  to  me  that  5  or  6  weeks  would  not 
be  more  than  would  be  needed  to  prepare 
the  work  for  a  successor. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Lodge  knows  who  his  suc- 
cessor will  be,  but  I  certainly  do  not 
have  any  idea  who  will  succeed  him  as 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
Whoever  may  be  appointed  to  that  posi- 
tion certainly  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  some  briefing,  and  the 
logical  person  to  brief  him  is  the  Ambas- 
sador himself. 

I  do  not  think  he  should  be  chaj-ged 
with  doing  anything  w  rong  for  trying  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  office  to  which 
he  was  appointed  some  years  ago.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  has  not 
made  any  political  speeches  of  any  kind, 
or  any  speeches  other  than  in  connection 
with  his  work.  In  fact.  I  do  not  know- 
that  he  has  made  any  speeches  whatso- 
ever after  the  nomination. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  not  followed  the  matter  very  closely. 
The  article  says  that  he  has  been  work- 
ing from  8:30  a.m.  until  after  6  p.m. 
daily  on  speech-writing  material. 

I  am  making  this  statement  on  the 
assumption  that  he  should  be  resigning 
.soon,  because  the  campaign  is  under 
way. 

The  second  paragraph  in  the  article 
says,  'Mr.  Lodge  said  he  did  not  expect 
to  resign  his  United  Nations  portfolio 
until  after  the  coming  meetings  of  the 
Disai-mament  Commission  in  New  York." 
The  article  goes  on  to  say.  "he  said  he 
had  no  idea  when  the  meetings  would 
end." 

Apparently  they  could  go  on  through 
November,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
I  would  expect  a  man  in  this  position  to 
say,  "I  have  been  nominated  for  the 
vice  presidency.  The  campaign  is  un- 
der way.  At  the  earliest  opportunity  I 
shall  give  up  my  pwsitiorL  I  request  the 
President  to  designate  a  successor." 

He  could  certainly  brief  his  succe.<;,sor 
without  having  to  hold  the  ctLce  /..-(If, 
or  without  having  to  appear  publicly  in 
the  DisaiTnament  Commission  meetings. 
I  do  not  know  the  answer.  He  him- 
self does  not  say  how  long  this  will  take. 
I  had  understood  a  week  or  two  ago 
that  Mr.  Lodge  was  preparing  to  relin- 
quish the  office.  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
a  big  point  of  the  matter,  but  it  simply 
seems  to  me  inappropriate,  if  we  expect 
some  degree  of  bipartisanship  in  our 
foreign  policy,  for  him  to  continue.  The 
matter  of  bipartisanship  is  constantly 
referred  to  by  leaders  of  both  parties.  I 
think,  in  all  fairness,  this  side  of  the 
aisle  has  evidenced  considerable  co- 
operation in  the  past  several  years.  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  tried  to  make 
any  undue  political  hay  out  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

It  seems  to  me  in  deference  to  that 
feeling  on  the  part  of  many  Members — 
and  I  believe  on  the  part  of  the  public — 
with  regard  to  our  foreign  policy,  since 
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this  IS  one  of  th.e  mosi:  imporutnt  foreign 
policy  posts  m  our  country  it  should 
not  be  used  as  a  vehicle  in  a  campaign. 
That  is  the  only  point  I  make 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ^ 

Mr  FLTJBRIGHT  I  think  it  is  a  mai- 
ler of  poLcy  This  is  not  a  reflection  on 
anvDody  .-,  character  or  anything  like 
that  I  •.i.-nk  this  is  simply  a  matter  of 
policy. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  a.  :.r.-;u;shed  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr  SCOTT'  The  distinguished  Sen- 
a:or  from  Arkari-Scis  is  the  chairman  of 
the  =;reat  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions I  think  he  is  quite  correct  when 
he  says  that  his  side  of  the  aisle  has  co- 
operated on  many  occasions  in  matters 
of  forei^'n  policy 

I  am  sure  that  both  of  us  agree  prob- 
lems of  ffreat  urgency  and  of  critical  im- 
portance :o  the  United  States  ought  not 
to  be  tainted  by  petty  considerations. 

The  Senator's  value  as  chairman  of 
the  Commit tpp  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
very  great.  In  view  of  the  Senator's 
value  to  the  country,  to  his  committee, 
and  to  'he  nr.nciples  of  foreign  policy — 
I  Pxpr<:^'->  :r..>  is  an  opinion — I  hope  that 
when  the  Senator  is  a  candidate  for  re- 
election he  will  not  under  any  circum- 
stances consider  resigning  from  the  Sen- 
ate to  conduct  his  campaign  because 
there  might  be  situations  occurring  dur- 
in=j  the  ciimpaign  when  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  would  be 
needed  in  that  capacity  I  surely  hope 
that  whatever  the  Senator  is  getting  at 
with  relation  to  Ambassador  Lodge,  he 
would  not  apply  it  in  his  own  case,  and 
that  he  would  under  no  circumstances 
consider  resigning  at  a  time  when  he  is 
a  candidate  for  reelection.  The  Sen- 
ator is  much  too  valuable  to  be  spared 
to  the  Senate  even  for  that  brief  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  those  remarks.  As  so  often 
happens,  the  Senator  is  much  too  subtle 
for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  I  fail 
to  find  the  relevancy  of  his  comments,  but 
I  sense  that  in  a  way  they  were  intended 
to  be  complimentary,  so  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  contribution  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  perhaps  he  would  let  me  recite 
the  story  of  the  old  lady. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr  SCOTT  There  is  a  story  in  re- 
:?ard  t.)  an  old  lady  to  whom  someone 
.sent  a  bottle  of  brandied  peaches.  In 
her  'thank  you  note"  she  said  she  ap- 
preciated the  peaches,  but  that  she  ap- 
preciated even  more  "the  spirits  with 
which  they  were  sent."  [Laughter.)  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  ha.s  the  same  reac- 
tion. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
tiiat  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  about  the 
matter 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  again? 

Mr  injLBRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  say  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that 
in  his  conduct  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  as  chairman  he  has  done. 
I  believe,  a  very  good  job  indeed.  Par- 
tisan politics  have  been  kept  to  an  ab- 
solute minimum.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
because  there  should  be  no  partisanship 
in  dealing  with  foreign  affairs. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  so  state,  I  can  certainly  say 
that  about  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Without  the  help  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  the  help  of  some  of  the 
other  Members  on  his  side,  the  commit- 
tee could  not  function  at  all.  Although 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  other  fields 
very  properly  has  some  partisan  atti- 
tudes, m  respect  to  foreign  relations  I 
think  the  Senator  has  been  completely 
free  of  any  partisanship. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
should  be  sitting  in  meetings  and  cam- 
paiging  for  the  Vice  Presidency  at  the 
same  time.  However.  I  believe  it  is 
rather  precipitate  to  ask  for  his  resig- 
nation almost  immediately  after  his 
nomination,  which  certainly  was  not  ex- 
pected by  many  of  us.  and  probably  not 
expected  by  him.  I  would  say  he  should 
have  5  or  6  weeks  in  which  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  think  he  should  be 
permitted  to  attend  the  forthcoming 
meetings  of  the  disarmament  conference, 
which  I  believe  will  start  very  soon.  He. 
of  course,  will  not  be  expected  to  stay  on 
if  the  meetings  should  run  on  for  months 
or  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  4  or  5  or  6  weeks' 
time  after  he  is  nominated  is  not  an  un- 
realistic length  of  time  for  him  to  use  to 
prepare  to  give  up  one  office  and  cam- 
paign for  another. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  have  made  no  demand,  but 
this  article  leaves  the  impression  that 
the  present  meetings  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission  are  indefinite.  Mr 
Lodge  is  quoted  as  having  said  that  he 
has  no  idea  when  the  meetings  will  end. 
but  he  is  going  to  stay  there  until  they 
do. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  has  any  idea  when  the  meetings  will 
end.    They  have  been  going  on  for  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  length  of 
the  meetings  should  not  be  the  control- 
ling factor,  because  we  know  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Disarmament  Commission 
have  been  going  on  for  years.  His 
statement  apparently  leaves  the  question 
in  the  air.  He  will  stay  there  as  long  as 
they  continue.  I  think  that  is  a  mis- 
take. I  think  such  action  is  bound  to 
arouse  some  resentment  on  the  other 
side,  and  especially  If  this  news  item  gets 
the  same  kind  of  notice  that  the  recent 
Security  Council  meetings  received.  I 
believe  it  is  a  small  matter  which  per- 
haps is  not  of  suflQcient  importance  even 
to  warrant  the  present  statement,  but  I 
think  it  is  an  irritant  and  one  of  those 
things  that  can  cause  further  trouble  and 
inject  more  partisanship  than  has  here- 
tofore been  present  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations.  I  regret  it.  We  are  in 
a  very  difficult  time  in  the  United  Na- 
tions right  now  anyway.    I  do  not  sug- 


gest that  Mr.  Lodge  is  having  a  difficult 
time;  it  is  Mr.  Hammarskjold  and  the 
U.N.  itself  which  are  having  a  difficult 
time  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  care  to  say 
on  the  subject.  I  believe  it  would  be 
wise  if  the  United  Nations  had  selected 
some  other  person.  I  would  not  insist 
upon  a  Democrat:  they  might  select  a 
good  Republican.  They  might  have  se- 
lected either  Arthur  Dean  or  Homer 
Gruenther.  since  they  are  not  running 
for  the  second  most  important  job  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  would  be  the  last  to 
advise  any  possible  Democratic  PresI- 
dent  as  to  whom  to  nominate  as  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  unless  my 
advice  were  sought.  However.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  appointed  as  a  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  expect  to  take 
office  on  the  15th  of  September,  to  be 
prepared  for  the  opening  of  the  United 
Nations  sessions  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber. Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
think  it  would  be  ix)ssible  to  adjourn 
this  se.ssion  of  the  Congress  sufficiently 
prior  to  that  time  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr  MorskI  and  I  might 
be  able  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
United  Nations  this  fall  without  being 
accused  of  shirking  our  duties  in  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  can  speak  only 
for  myself.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
with  the  exception  of  the  consideration 
of  one  or  two  measures,  I  am  ready  to 
adjourn  right  now  if  we  can  get  the  nec- 
essary votes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  two  votes  in 
favor  of  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  do  not  wish  to 
delay.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  pro- 
posals before  the  Senate  are  dictated 
by  the  comincj  campaign  and  they  are 
not  particularly  to  my  liking. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    We  are  in  accord  again. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
article  by  Mr.  John  H.  Fenton.  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times  under  the  date- 
line of  August  12.  to  which  I  referred, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lodge  Names  Editor  as  an  Aid — Baes  Poli- 
tics While  Still  at  U.N —Picks  Vincent 
O'BsiEW  or  Lynn  Paper  as  Campaign  Press 
OrncEH — Plans  To  Attend  Cabinet  Meet- 
ing MONDAT 

(By  John  H.  Fenton) 

Beverly.  Mass.,  August  12. — Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  the  Republican  vlce-presldentlal 
nominee,  named  his  campaign  press  officer 
today.  But  he  declined  to  discuss  details 
of  campaigning  in  view  of  prior  commitments 
as  U.S   representative  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  what  was  described  as  his  last  news 
conference  here.  Mr  Lodge  said  he  did  not 
expect  to  resign  his  United  Nations  port- 
folio until  after  the  coming  meetings  of  the 
Disarmament  Commission  In  New  York  He 
said  he  had  no  Idea  when  the  meetings 
would  end 

When  he  starts  campaigning,  Mr  Lodge 
said,  his  press  officer  will  be  Vincent  O'Brien, 
50  years  old,  of  Lynn,  Mass  Mr  O'Brien  will 
take  leave  of  absence  from  his  post  as  news 
editor  of  the  Lynn  Item.  He  has  been  on  the 
staff  for  25  years. 


WILL  ATTEND  CABINET  MEETINC 


Mr.  Lodge  told  the  conference  that  he 
planned  to  leave  for  Washington  on  Sunday 
night.  He  Is  scheduled  to  attend  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  Cabinet  meeting  on  Mon- 
day morning.  And  he  plans  to  confer  later 
with  some  Cabinet  members. 

On  Tuesday  he  expects  to  make  the  pres- 
entation for  the  United  States  at  the  ojjen- 
Ing  of  the  Disarmament  Commission  ses- 
sion. 

Mr  Lodge  said  that  Soviet  Intimations 
that  he  planned  to  use  the  coming  talks 
as  a  forum  for  political  campaigning  were 
typical  of  Russian  propaganda,  the  black  Is 
white,  war  Is  peace,  falsehood  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Lodge  said  that  President  Elsenhower 
has  asked  for  the  disarmament  talks  long 
before  I  was  even  considered  as  a  nominee 
for  Vice  President. 

The  nominee  held  the  conference  In  a 
small  reception  room  off  the  garden  of  his 
two-story  brick  home  overlooking  Beverly 
Harbor.  Contrary  to  Impressions  that  he 
had  been  resting  here  for  4  days,  Mr.  Lodge 
said  that  he  had  been  working  from  8:30 
a.m.  until  after  6  pm.  dally  on  speech- 
writing  material. 

Later  he  and  Mrs.  Lodge  posed  for  photog- 
raphers In  the  garden. 

8Ttn>TlNG    NEW    DEVELOPMENTS 

^  Mr.  Lodge  said  that,  although  he  was  busy 
studying  developments  In  areas  he  had  not 
studied  recently,  "I  wont  guarantee  that  I 
won't  go  out  In  my  boat  for  an  hour  or  so 
this  afternoon." 

Mr.  Lodge  said  that  It  would  be  "selfish 
and  irresponsible  "  of  him  to  leave  the  United 
Nations  before  the  disarmament  talks  were 
over.  He  said  the  session  was  the  logical 
step  after  the  breakdown  of  the  Geneva  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Lodge  said  that  normally  the  talks 
might  be  expected  to  be  finished  by  the  end 
of  August,  but  I  wouldn  t  want  you  to  hold 
me  to  that 

Mr.  Lodge  paid  tribute  to  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold, Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, for  his  extremely  efficient  handling  of 
the  Congo  situation. 

Mr.  Lodge  had  no  comment  on  further  ad- 
ditions to  his  campaign  staff.  But  there  was 
an  Impression  that  his  brother,  John  Davis 
Lodge,  Ambassador  to  Spain,  might  resign 
In  time  to  come  home  and  help  out. 

John  Lodge  Is  a  former  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut and  an  experienced  campaigner. 


COHESION— SOILS  AND  PEOPLE 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ervin's 
sr>eech. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  who  has  in- 
formed me  that  he  desires  to  make  a 
short  statement  and  perhaps  make  an 
insertion  in  the  Record.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  without  losing  my  privilege  of 
the  floor,  and  with  the  understanding 
that  his  statement  and  insertions  shall 
follow  my  remarks. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  amend  his 
statement  to  include  the  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  following  the  Senator 
from  Colorado"' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  permit  me  to  handle 
one  request  at  a  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 


from  North  Carolina?     The  Chair  hears 

none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  Piesident.  I  thank 

the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

He  is  always  courteous  and  considerate 

of  his  colleagues. 

I  ask  that  an  address  made  by  Ellis 

L.   Ai-m-strong.  Commissioner  of   Public 

Roads,   in   Boulder.   Colo.,   on  June   16. 

1960.    which    is    a    very    inspiring    and 

thoughtful  address,   be  printed  at  this 

point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Cohesion — Soils  and  People 

(Remarks  by  Ellis  L.  Armstrong.  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Roads.  U.8.  Department 
of  Commerce,  at  the  conference  banquet 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers' 
Research  Conference  on  the  Shear  Strength 
of  Cohesive  Soils.  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo  .  June   16,   1960) 

I  m  most  honored  to  have  been  asked  to 
talk  tonight  at  this  banquet  at  this  most 
Important  and  distinguished  gathering  of 
engineer -scientists.  Fm  honored  In  having 
Dr.  Casagrande.  who  is  synonymous  with  soil 
mechanics.  Introduce  me.  And  I'm  very 
proud  to  consider  myself  In  a  small  way  a 
part  of  this  group.  My  first  assignment,  as 
a  young  engineer  fresh  out  of  college,  was 
to  set  up  and  operate  a  laboratory  for  the 
construction  of  an  earth  dam  and  canal 
project.  And  I've  been  quite  Involved  In 
problems  of  soil  mechanics  ever  since. 

It  Is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  was  able  to 
stop  off  between  planes  on  my  way  to  the 
Western  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials Conference  In  Portland,  Oreg ,  to  be 
with  you  this  evening.  This  puts  me  some- 
what on  my  own  time,  and  I  propose  to  take 
advantage  of  this  in  broadening  the  field  of 
discussion  from  that  which  I  have  usually 
covered  since  becoming  Commissioner.  How- 
ever, as  US.  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads 
it  would  be  Inconceivable  for  me  to  talk 
to  any  group  on  any  subject  without  first 
pointing  out  the  status  of  Americas  gigantic 
road  program. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Act  of  1956.  we  In  America  embarked  on 
what  has  been  called,  and  I  think  rightly  so, 
the  greatest  public  works  construction  proj- 
ect of  all  history.  We  are  building  our  high- 
ways to  meet  the  needs  of  our  present-day 
automotive  age. 

In  a  nation  where  Individual  freedom  is 
supreme,  we  have  evolved  a  wonderful  way 
of  life  that  has  resulted  In,  by  far.  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  of  all  history,  a  stand- 
ard of  living  refiected  throughout  our  180 
million  citizens.  It  has  been  largely  cre- 
ated by  reason  of  the  freedom  of  every  in- 
dividual— not  Just  the  select  favored  few  but 
everybody — freedom  from  tyranny,  freedom 
to  strive,  freedom  to  develop  the  potential 
every  Individual  has.  freedom  to  achieve, 
freedom  to  learn.  Another  freedom,  which 
is  unique  today,  and  that  Is  freedom  of 
movement  for  every  individual  which  has 
overcome  confining,  imprisoning  distances. 
And  this  has  been  made  possible  by  our 
rubber-tired  automobiles  and  highways.  And 
actually  this  mobility  of  the  Individual  citi- 
zen has  created  In  large  measure  our  very 
way  of  life. 

We  now  have  nearly  75  million  cars  and 
trucks  and  buses  on  our  roads.  Last  year 
we  traveled  700  billion  vehlcle-mlles  and  we 
spent  for  that  travel  about  $75  billion.  And 
we  are  nearly  4  years  Into  the  accelerated 
program  of  making  capitaJ  Investments  In 
our  highways  that  will  yield  large  returns 
In  opportunity  for  growth  and  development, 
convenience,  and  savings  In  time,  money,  and 
safer  travel  to  all  of  us  all  across  America. 


Since  the  passage  of  the  1956  act,  about 
•17  4  billion  of  Federal  and  Stale  funds  have 
been  obligated  in  agreements  for  engineer- 
ing, right-of-way.  and  coiistnictlon  ou  our 
Federal-aid  highway  system.  Construction 
has  been  completed  on  110.000  miles  of 
highways  and  we  have  another  25.000  miles 
under  construction.  Of  this  total  about 
7,000  miles  are  part  of  the  41.006-mlle  super- 
highway, limited-access  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highway  System.  This  mileage  espe- 
cially, and  the  2.300  miles  of  toll  roads  In- 
corporat-ed  Into  the  Interstate  System,  has 
already  begun  paying  great  benefits  In  sav- 
ings of  accidents,  lives,  time,  and  operating 
costs  and  In  providing  convenient,  smooth- 
flowing,  safe   traffic   facilities. 

A  large  number  of  problems  have  been 
overcome  In  getting  to  this  stage  and  we  still 
have  a  lot  of  problems  ahead.  Nearly  50.000 
construction  contracts  have  b?en  awarded 
and  over  14  miUlon  people  have  been  di- 
rectly Involved  In  the  program.  On  the 
Interstate  System  alone  over  three-quarters 
of  a  million  Individual  tracts  of  property 
are  being  purchased  for  right-of-way.  Most 
of  the  locations  of  the  41,000  miles  are  now 
tied  down  after  a  tremendous  amount  of 
study  and  work  and  discussion. 

All  of  this  accomplishment  adds  up  to 
a  hectic,  dramatic,  animated.  Interesting, 
and  rewarding  4  years  for  us  In  the  highway 
business  and  there  are  still  great  days  ahead. 
While  the  going  has  been  tough,  there  is 
exhilaration  in  achieving  results  In  work- 
ing toward  the  worthy  goal  of  a  balanced. 
Integrated,  optimum  highway  system  all 
across  America.     So  much  for  that. 

Besides  taking  care  of  my  duties  as  Com- 
missioner this  recital  is  also  to  show  that 
I  know  something  about  my  subject.  In  our 
construction  of  Federal-aid  highways,  we  are 
moving  nearly  20  million  cubic  yards  of  earth 
and  rock  each  working  day.  and  compacting 
most  of  It  Into  highway  embankments  and 
subgrade.  To  do  this  properly  we  of  neces- 
sity must  know  something  about  soils  and 
cohesion. 

In  our  operations  we  have  180  million 
quasl-experts  Judging  us  and  what  we  do. 
Our  highways  affect  every  one  of  our  citi- 
zens— and  affect  each  differently — so  there 
becomes  quite  a  problem  of  resolving  all  the 
differences.  Perhaps  only  a  few  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  what  Is  best  for  the  overall 
good^but  everyone  can  Judge  how  our  opera- 
tions affect  him  personally.  And  few  are 
backward  about  letting  us  know  if  they  don't 
agree.  So  I  have  had  to  learn  a  lot  about 
people  and  their  cohesion — friction,  of 
course,  is  Involved  here  too.  Actually,  the 
understanding  of  people  is  the  most  fascinat- 
ing, stimulating,  complex,  and  Important 
problem  we  have  In  the  world  today.  It  Is 
necessary  that  It  be  resolved  if  our  society 
and  our  America  and  our  civilization  is  to 
continue. 

One  more  thing  before  we  get  down  to 
business:  Robert  Moses.  New  York's  No.  1 
public  servant,  made  the  sage  observation 
that  to  work  for  the  general  public  for  any 
length  of  time,  one  had  to  be  completely 
Indefatigable  and  Just  a  little  bit  crazy. 
I  think  I  agree  except  there  are  times  when 
I  would  eliminate  the  "little  bit."  Anyway 
if  you  don't  agree  with  some  of  my  ideas, 
keep  this  In  mind.  As  a  former  State  direc- 
tor of  highways,  and  now  with  nearly  2  years 
as  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads,  I've 
learned  to  keep  out  of  corners  whenever 
}X)ssible. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  tliat  soils  and 
cohesion  and  p>eople  are  basic.  Tliey  are 
closely  Interrelated.  If  you  will  follow  my  ■ 
discussion  I  .think  you'll  agree  that  any  at- 
tempt that  people  can  make  toward  under- 
standing must  start  with  soils.  And  neither 
soils  nor  people  would  amount  to  much 
without  cohesion 

It  appears  that  our  earth  originated  as  a 
primeyal    cloud    of    cosmic    dust — soil — that 
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rc>:.ed  -hrough  the  sterniy  cosmos  and  for  bil- 
lions of  years  parsed  through  ages  upon  ages 
>f  aoccula'.:^  I;  consolidation,  compression, 
stress  and  strasri,  drainage  and  adjustment, 
estdbUshing  cohesion  and  resulting  in  the 
tar:h  that  we  have  today.  And  stabilization 
Is  still  ahead  for.  as  yet.  we  don't  have  per- 
fect cohesion,  we  still  have  stress  and  strain 
in  the  soil  of  o\ir  earth,  as  witness  the  recent 
earth  upheavals  in  Chile.  This  is  also  true 
of  pe<  .e  IS  w-  still  have  stress  and  strain 
aa  the  '^-...C  A.tr.  the  awakening  and  restless- 
ness of  otu'  so-called  undeveloped  areas,  the 
riots  in  Japan  and  elsewhere,  and  the  col- 
lapse of  the  s\immit  well  indicate. 

Now  man,  in  his  eternal  gropir.gs  and 
search  for  understanding,  has  always  postu- 
lated a  creation.  Genesis  speaks  of  the 
creation  with  universal  accents  In  its  mighty 
opening  phrases.  And  I  mention  this  be- 
cause In  our  thinking  it  is  well  to>  have  in 
mind  that  as  we  delve  into  the  mysteries  of 
our  universe — or  soils  or  people — every  mys- 
tery that  science  resolves  points  to  larger 
mysteries  on  beyond.  And  it  Is  a  striking 
fact  that  today  cosniogony  and  religion 
seem  Increasingly  to  converge.  As  Sir  Julian 
Huxley  has  suggested,  "Like  the  meridians 
as  they  approach  the  poles,  science,  philos- 
ophy, and  religion  are  bound  to  converge  as 
they  draw  nearer  to  the  whole." 

So  this  is  the  way  the  earth  began  accord- 
ing to  Genesis:  "In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  And  the 
earth  was  without  form,  and  void;  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.*  •  • 
And  God  said  let  the  waters  under  the 
heavens  be  gathered  together.  •  •  •  and  let 
the    dry   land    (soil    with    cohesion)    appiear. 

•  •    •  And    God   called   the   dry   land    earth 

•  •    •  and  God  saw  that  It  was  good." 

If  we  want  to  understand  people  or  soils 
and  their  cohesive  relationships,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  get  down  to  solid  basic  fundamentals, 
utilizing  every  avenue  that  we  can.  I  think 
we  will  all  agree  on  this  general  statement: 
but  what  we  each  mean  by  basic  fundamen- 
tals may  not  be  coincident.  One  of  my 
electronic  friends  was  discussing  man  with 
me  some  time  ago  and  drew  up  a  comparison. 
He  told  me  that  if  all  the  atoms  that  made 
up  Bills  L.  Armstrong  were  green  peas,  they 
would  cover  the  entire  earth  including  all 
the  waters,  to  a  depth  of  4  feet.  Further 
they  would  cover  128.321  other  earths  of  the 
same  size  4  feet  deep.  But.  he  pointed  out. 
If  the  solid  matter  was  absolutely  consoli- 
dated to  eliminate  all  space  between  the 
atom  particles,  the  resultant  mass  would  be 
a  sphere  about  the  size  of  a  small  pinhead. 

This  shook  me  up  so  that  I  haven't  even 
been  able  to  properly  worry  about  the  Blat- 
nlk  committee  or  the  Interstate  location  in 
Reno.  Nev..  since.  In  checking  his  figures, 
I've  had  a  little  difficulty  establishing 
whether  he  was  talking  about  4  feet  normal 
to  the  earth's  surface  or  a  vertical  depth;  and 
I'm  not  svire  of  the  uniformity  coefficient  of 
the  peas  that  he  used  or  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  pea  mass  and  its  relationship  to 
the  critical  void  ratio;  and  I  have  some 
question  concerning  the  size  of  the  green 
e  u~  whether  a  No.  2  or  a  colossal  large. 
\;  ;  Im  still  trying  to  determine  the  exact 
size  of  a  small  plnhead.  But  it  seems  that 
quite  a  difference  In  perspective  may  get 
Involved  In  considering  fundamentals. 

Anyway,  Lf  we  call  on  Geaesls  again  for 
guidance  we  find  this:  "God  created  man  in 
his  own  image  •  •  •  male  and  female 
created  he  them.  (He)  formed  man  of  the 
dust  (soil)  of  the  ground  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  and  man  be- 
came a  living  sovU."  And  God  admonished 
Adam  and  E^•e  after  banning  them  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden:  •••  •  •  Till  thou  return 
unto  the  ground;  for  out  of  It  wast  thou 
taken:  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
shall  thou  return."  And  thla  seems  as 
certain  as  the  solidness  of  this  podium. 


Actually  this  isn't  a  good  comparison.  If 
we  reduced  the  sun  to  the  size  of  a  6- Inch 
rubber  ball,  the  earth  would  be  a  speck  of 
dust  In  the  further  corner  of  this  room;  and 
the  nearest  neighbor.  In  the  same  relative 
size  relationship,  would  be  down  at  the  At- 
lantic entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal.  And 
my  electronic  friend  tells  pie  that  the  same 
relative  structure  arrangement  of  the  uni- 
verse exists  fundamentally  In  all  materials 
we  consider  solid.  Maybe  we  should  better 
say  that  "•  •  *  dust  thou  art.  and  unto  dust 
Shalt  thou  return"'  Is  as  certain  as  taxes. 

Thus  It  appears  that  fundamentally  when 
we  talk  about  soils  and  people  we  are  ac- 
tually talking  about  the  same  thing  If  this 
is  so.  then  maybe  we  can  learn  more  about 
people  by  applying  to  them  some  of  the 
postulatlons  we  have  established  about  soils. 
And  If  £0.  this  is  good;  for  understanding  Is 
not  a  simple  matter  In  our  time.  Science 
has  extended  our  world  Into  the  infinitely 
complex  and  it  is  becoming  extremely  more 
difficult  to  cut  across  our  many  specialized 
disciplines  to  get  an  overall  good  look  and  to 
see  and  to  understand  and  to  comprehend 
what  soils  or  p)eople  are  all  about. 

For  example,  modern  physics  with  all  its 
tremendous  Insights  has  actually  added  un- 
measurably  to  the  enigmas  of  man  s  exist- 
ence. New  paradoxes,  uncertainties  and 
dualities  have  now  become  a  part  of  man's 
vision  of  this  little  old  world  he  Inhabits. 
I'm  having  increasing  difficulty  with  the 
fundamentals  of  science  which  I  learned  In 
school.  It  now  seems  to  have  become  clear, 
for  example,  that  mass  and  energy  are  the 
same  thing.  In  our  problngs  Into  the  vast, 
veiled  depths  of  the  outer  cosmos  we  are 
finding  that  space  and  time  become  Indis- 
tinguishable. This  worries  me  and  I  wonder 
about  a  lot  of  things. 

Actually  it  appears  that  we  are  groping 
through  a  rather  narrow  twilight  between 
the  inscrutable  universe  of  elementary  par- 
ticles on  one  side  and  the  Illimitable  uni- 
verse of  space  and  time  on  the  other.  And 
some  suggest  that  actual./  man  himself,  as 
an  Individual,  is  Just  about  halfway  between. 

Thus  with  any  observations  made,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  the  scale  and  the  approach  we 
are  using.  For  instance  you  and  I  as  soil 
engineers,  on  examining  a  certain  soil  may 
conclude  that  It  Is  well-graded,  clayey  silt. 
Those  of  us  with  highway  leanings  may  fur- 
ther conclude  that  It  Is  an  A3  soil,  and  If 
our  concern  Is  earth  dams  we  may  further 
say  it  is  a  good  stable  zone  1  material.  Our 
wives  may  conclude  that  It  Is  either  dust, 
dirt,  or  mud,  dei>endlng  on  number  of  par- 
ticles involved  and  the  moisture  content.  If 
you  happened  to  be  one  of  the  larger  indi- 
viduals of  the  hordes  of  living  things  that 
abound  in  the  soil,  you  could  conclude  that 
it  was  a  world  of  large,  rough.  Jagged, 
boulders    and    mountains. 

Further  time  is  quite  a  factor.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  only  permanent  thing  In  this 
world  is  change  and  that  the  stabilization 
which  I  mentioned  will  never  be.  In  fact 
the  Latin  poet.  Ovldlus.  made  an  observation 
some  2.000  years  ago  that  Is  still  good: 

"There  is  nothing  constant  In  the  uni- 
verse, all  ebb  and  flow;  and  every  change 
that's  born,  bears  In  Its  womb  the  seeds  of 
change." 

And  In  our  little  old  world  the  mountain- 
building  upheavals  and  the  wearing  down 
again  have  Influenced  our  soils  and  environ- 
ment. The  Laurentian  upheavals  probably 
occurred  about  a  billion  years  ago;  the  Ap- 
palachians were  formed  200  million  years 
ago;  and  our  Rockies  and  Himalayas,  the 
Alps  and  Andes  were  created  within  the  last 
60  million  years.  And  the  difTerenees  In  en- 
vironment are  there  to  see.  Certainly  the 
actual  problems  of  soils — and  people — are 
constantly  changing. 

Our  concepts  of  soils  are  changing — soil 
mechanics  is  relatively  new — In  fact  most  of 
our  present  concepts  have  evolved  within  our 


lifetime      Our  present  soil  problems  are  con- 
siderably diflerent  than  even  50  years  ago. 

Today  with  harnessing  of  power  through 
our  large  construction  equipment  we  are 
fashioning  our  environment  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  On  our  vast  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram, for  example.  I  mentioned  the  literally 
mountains  of  earth  and  rock  we  are  mov- 
ing every  working  day.  We  are  building 
earth  dams  to  unprecedented  heights,  even 
higher  than  our  concrete  dams  We  are  con- 
trolling and  harnessing  the  Missotirl,  the 
Colorado,  the  Nile,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  many  other  rivers  of  the  world.  We  ac- 
tually are  "subduing  the  earth."  as  Adam 
was  admonished  at  the  time  he  was  cast  out 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  earn  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  So,  there  Is  need  for 
understanding  of  soils  as  never  before — an 
understanding  of  all  soils,  because  we  are 
today  Involved  with  all  soils,  bo  we  can  do 
a  better  Job  of  fashioning 

And  our  problems  of  people  today  are  far 
different  than  previously  Our  world  has 
become  small — in  fact  Is  pretty  much  one 
neighborhood.  Any  spot  on  earth  la  within 
less  than  a  day's  travel  of  any  other  spot 
And  we  have  man-mado  satellites  circling 
the  globe  at  17.000  miles  per  hour  and  soon 
we  will  be  riding  In  those  satellites  And  for 
the  first  time  It  appears  we  have  the  p>ower 
to  literally  destroy  our  civilization  and  per- 
haps the  world  itself.  Some  suggest  that  we 
shouldn't  worry  too  much  about  a  hydrogen 
bomb  or  a  cobalt  bomb  starting  a  chain  re- 
action that  would  destroy  the  earth.  What 
If  It  does;  this  Is  really  a  very  minor  planet. 
What  a  thought  However  In  the  overall  it 
can  rightfully  be  considered  as  but  a  grain 
of  sand  on  a  seashore  in  a  world  of  milllona 
of  seaahores.  But  It's  quite  Important  to 
you  and  me. 

In  our  generation  we  have  been  and  are 
Involved  in  accelerating  change  that  Is 
astounding  My  father  as  a  young  man 
drove  stagecoach  through  the  wllds  of  south- 
ern Utah.  Arizona,  and  Nevada.  Cohesion 
and  soils,  of  course,  were  of  passing  inter- 
est— either  the  road  was  dust  or  mud.  de- 
pending on  the  moisture  content — but  with 
good  stout  horses  and  the  big  wheels  of  the 
stage  It  was  usually  possible  to  get  through. 

No  one  worried  too  much  about  road  im- 
provement. These  roads  were  quite  similar 
to  those  that  had  existed  for  centuries  all 
around  the  world,  even  though  some  good 
pavements  had  been  built  here  and  there 
where  concentrations  of  people  and  needs 
had  been  built  up — such  as  Roman  roads  and 
roads  in  some  of  the  big  cities  of  the  world 

In  those  days.  If  the  foundation  of  a  build- 
ing settled  and  the  building  came  tumbling 
down,  or  an  earth  dam  failed  because  of  any 
reason,  that  was  something  well  In  the  hands 
of  the  gods — and  man  In  his  Judicious  find- 
ings to  determine  if  the  engineer  was  liable, 
classified  such  occurrences  as  "acts  of  Ood " 

In  those  days  also,  my  father  wasn't  much 
concerned  about  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world  or  their  cohesive  relationships.  Of 
course,  there  was  an  effect  from  these  folks, 
but  it  usually  took  years  for  these  effects  to 
show  up  down  In  the  wllds  of  the  great 
American  western  desert  Quite  a  contrast 
from  today  when  a  fist-waving  Khrushchev 
is  Instantly  seen  and  heard  all  around  the 
world  and  where  New  York  can  literally  be 
destroyed  15  minutes  after  a  button  Is 
pushed  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

So  there  is  need  for  understanding  of  all 
people  everywhere.  As  individuals  we  have 
always  been  Involved  in  mankind.  Over  200 
years  ago  John  Donne  wrote:  "If  a  clod  be 
washed  away  by  the  sea,  Europe  Is  the  lees. 
•  •  •  Any  man's  death  diminishes  me  be- 
cause I  am  Involved  in  mankind;  and  there- 
fore never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls — It  tolls  for  thee."  But  today  we  are 
more  deeply  Involved  and  minutely  concerned 
than  ever  before.  In  fact  our  very  survival  Is 
involved. 
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In  my  father's  stagecoach  days,  and  until 
about  35  or  40  years  ago.  there  were  a  few 
relatively  simple  generalizations  about  soils 
and  soil  behavior,  such  as  Coulomb's  wedge 
theory  essay  of  1773.  Evelyn,  in  1675.  had 
decided  that  there  were  1 1  classifications  for 
soils,  and  Anathesus  Klrcher  about  the  same 
time  computed  there  were  179.100.060  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  soils,  but  concluded  that  only 
8  or  9  needed  to  be  considered  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint. 

Terzaghl  pointed  out  in  1925  that,  while 
there  had  been  a  general  attack  on  the  un- 
solved problems  of  soil  mechanics,  there  was 
lack  of  knowledge  concerning  basic  relations 
between  soil  properties  and  that  each  of  the 
so-called  physical  properties— -such  as  in- 
ternal friction,  cohesion,  plasticity — was  in 
Itself  so  utterly  complex  a  phenomenon  that 
It  couldn't  be  correlated  with  the  others. 
Soil  was  then,  as  It  still  is,  a  natural  ma- 
terial with  no  two  soil  masses  Identical. 
Physical  performance  varies  radically  de- 
pending upon  amount,  size,  and  shape  of 
constituents — whether  loose,  dense,  liquid,  or 
stiff,  and  depending  upon  water  content  and 
the  treatment  the  sample  has  received. 

Today  we've  come  a  long  way  In  wrestling 
with  the  enigmas  of  soils  and  I  think  we  can 
say  that  soil  mechanics  Is  becoming  a  well- 
established  science  We  have  standardized 
testing  and  methods  of  classification.  We 
have  various  Indices  which  tell  us  how  soils 
are  apt  to  perform  under  certain  conditions. 
You  are  spending  a  week  discussing  cohesion, 
getting  a  good  grip  on  this  problem  of  many 
facets  We  are  accumulating  great  stores  of 
basic  data  and  are  advancing  our  under- 
standing of  such  things  as  pore  pressures. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  complex  investi- 
gational studies,  the  »25  million  AASHO  road 
test  in  Illinois.  Is  producing  billions  of  pieces 
of  data  that  with  our  high-speed  electronic 
computers  we  hope  to  analyze,  systematize. 
and  develop  more  rational  methods  of  high- 
way pavement  and  subgrade  designs. 

Nowadays  if  something  goes  wTong  with 
soil  foundations,  it  is  the  shortcoming  of 
Investigations,  studies,  and  design  or  con- 
struction We  no  longer  blame  it  onto  Ood 
but  take  out  after  the  engineers  and  in- 
spectors and  contractors  to  see  who  got  paid 
off,  or  who  didn't  do  their  Job. 

Our  general  approach  In  determining  a 
solution  to  some  soil  problem  Is  to  run 
various  classification  tests  to  catalog  the  soil 
and  then  follow  up  with  tests  to  determine 
the  cohesion  We  measure  the  volume 
change  produced  by  various  pressures,  the 
resistance  to  stress,  we  measure  the  under- 
mining of  strength  by  water  percolation 
While  fully  recognizing  that  conclusions 
pertaining  to  soil  masses  In  the  field  involve 
uncertainties,  we  determine  what  we  need 
to  do  to  obtain  the  necessary  strength,  the 
cohesion,  to  support  our  structure  And 
we've  learned  how  to  compact  subgrades  by 
mechanical  methods,  by  chemical  methods, 
by  bolstering  up  the  strength  with  steel, 
concrete,  and  timlwr  piling.  And,  by  and 
large,  I  think  we  do  a  pretty  good  Job, 
although  the  problems  are  still  quite  com- 
plex as  a  review  of  the  papers  of  this  con- 
ference will  prove 

Now  when  we  come  to  people,  we  could 
well  classify  them  by  physical  size  and  shape. 
In  this  regard  we  have  the  distracting  factor 
of  male  and  female,  not  present  in  soils. 
which  to  engineers  make  some  shapes  so 
much  more  Interesting  than  others,  that 
proper  attention  to  the  entire  field  is  not 
accomplished 

However.  I  think  there  could  be  some 
classifications  or  indices  we  could  use.  For 
example,  the  other  night  at  a  cocktail  party 
In  Washington,  a  lellow  at  the  bar  drank 
about  half  of  his  "nth"  martini,  slammed 
his  glass  down  on  the  bar,  turned  around 
and  walked  three  steps  and  fell  flat  on  his 
face,  out  cold.  His  friend  standing  nearby 
turned  to  me  and  stated,  "That's  one  good 


thing  about  George,  he  always  knows  when 
he's  had  enough."  This  could  well  be  called 
the  liquid  limit,  and  with  other  variables 
properly  controlled,  might  be  a  measure  of 
how  well  a  person  could  negotiate  with  the 
Russians,  for  example,  in  working  toward 
worldwide  cohesion. 

I've  always  thought  that  some  kind  of 
plasticity  index  might  be  worked  out.  How- 
ever, the  one  which  Is  most  fascinating  to 
me  Is  a  possible  oscillation  index.  I  don't 
know  Just  how  this  could  be  best  measured. 
but  every  time  I  watch  a  luscious,  tantaliz- 
ing example  of  female  pulchritude  go  trip- 
ping down  the  street,  I  can't  help  but  think 
of  what  might  be  done  In  this  direction. 
The  possibilities  are  tremendous. 

In  Wa.9hlngton  yesterday  I  attended  the 
SalnU  and  Sinners  luncheon  at  which  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  was  the  fall  guy.  A 
couple  of  burlesque  dancers  at  the  luncheon 
certainly  demonstrated  there  are  many  vari- 
ables In  this  oscillation  business  but  per- 
haps some  relationship  could  be  worked  out 
If  we  could  get  oscillation  simplified  down 
to  vertical  and  horizontal  movements  as  re- 
lated in  some  way  to  pore  pressures. 

I  expect  that  attempts  to  tie  down  pre- 
cisely the  physical  makeup  of  people  Into 
exacting  classifications  would  be  difficult 
and  probably  not  very  yielding  as  I  expect 
you  might  have  as  many  classifications  as 
you  have  f>eople.  And  Just  how  you  would 
relate  these  classifications  to  behavior  is  a 
bigger  problem.  In  fact  It  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  the  individuality  of  persons 
is  a  world  of  continuing  surprises  rather 
than  a  world  of  uniformity.  And  this  Is 
particularly  true.  I  think,  of  the  female 
half  of  humanity  and  I'm  more  convinced 
of  this  every  day.  It  appears  that  every 
person  Is  quite* different  than  every  other 
person.  So  applying  the  techniques  of  soil 
mechanics  to  people,  the  approach  must  be 
toward  breaking  people  on  down  into  sim- 
pler terms  and  seeing   what  can   be  done 

A  human  being  Is  made  up  of  a  large 
number  of  organs  and  muscles  composed  of 
groups  of  tissues,  each  group  of  which  has 
a  different  function  and  purpose,  and  each 
group  dependent  upon  every  other  group 
and  coordinated  with  all  the  rest.  Built 
Into  this  assemblage  are  literally  thousands 
of  automatic  mechanisms  tjiat  maintain  or- 
der and  function  and  perform  countless 
tasks.  Over  30.000  chemical  compounds  are 
formulated  within  our  bodies  by  the  rela- 
tively simple  foods  we  eat  and  sunlight,  and 
some  of  the  products  undergo  as  many  as  100 
different  changes  before  final  use.  All  of 
these  mechanisms  and  processes  operate  and 
are  maintained,  usually,  from  cradle  to  the 
grave  without  worry  or  attention.  We  still 
have  great  complexity  with  tissues  so  we 
should  further  break  man  down 

The  tissues,  which  are  considered  biologi- 
cally homogenous  materials,  are  made  up 
of  cells,  and  a  mature  human  being  is  com- 
posed of  several  hundred  million  billion  sep- 
arate cells,  each  of  which  has  a  separate 
existence  and  each  is  fully  capable  of  eat- 
ing, growing,  and  multiplying  by  Itself.  The 
cells  are  made  up  of  protoplasm  composed 
of  a  wonderfully  accurate  assemblage  of 
millions  of  complex  molecules  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds. 

First  each  cell  has  48  chromosomes  In 
every  cell  we  have  two  almost  identical  sets 
of  chromosomes;  one  set  from  the  father 
and  one  set  from  the  mother.  And  these 
two  sets  carry  with  them  the  complex 
hereditary  properties  which  are  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation. 

The  structural  unit  of  a  chromosome  Is  a 
gene  and  these  are  the  culprits  that  carry 
on  the  thousands  and  millions  of  hereditary 
characteristics.  A  gene  Is  considered  the 
smallest  unit  of  living  matter.  I'm  told,  and 
there  are  several  thousand  in  each  chromo- 
some. They  are  made  up  of  Intricate 
groupings    of    assorted    atoms    formed    into 


very  complex  molecules.  In  each  gene  there 
are  atK>ut  1  million  atoms,  and  these  atoms 
are  formed  after  the  same  order  as  our  uni- 
verse with  comparatively  the  same  space 
between  the  whirling  electrons  and  their 
central  neutron  as  between  our  planets  and 
our  sun. 

As  the  smallest  unit  of  living  matter, 
genes  have  been  called  by  some  the  missing 
link  between  organic  and  Inorganic  matter. 
Quite  a  distance  from  dust  to  dust.  Man  Is 
fearfully    and    wonderfully    made. 

Anyway,  this  approach  Just  gets  me  con- 
fused so  lets  start  back  again  with  the  Indi- 
vidual and  try  another  approach.  Where 
did  you.  as  an  individual,  come  from?  Actu- 
ally, we  have  quite  a  phenomenon  here. 
Each  of  you  started  out  from  the  union  of  a 
sperm  cell  from  your  father  and  an  egg  cell 
from  your  mother  and  these  two  cells  con- 
tained all  the  genes  built  up  by  generation 
upon  generation  that  determined  your  start- 
ing characteristics. 

An  Infant  girl  contains  her  lifetime  supply 
of  egg  cells,  estimated  at  about  420,000. 
However,  only  about  400.  as  an  average, 
develop  into  mature  cells  so  we'll  just  cou- 
Eider  these  400.  It  is  estimated  that  in  his 
lifetime,  an  average  man  produces  about 
1.500  billion  sperm  cells.  And  the  start  of 
you  was  the  union  of  one  of  these  egg  cells 
with  one  of  the  sperm  cells.  And  had  the 
union  been  of  one  of  the  other  600.000  bil- 
lion possibilities,  you  would  not  have  been 
you,  you  would  have  been  your  brother. 
That  Is.  you  would  have  been  your  brother 
If  the  proper  hormone  conditions  had  been 
present.  Otherwise  you  would  have  been 
your  sister. 

Of  course,  ii  wasn't  Just  this  one  combina- 
tion that  produced  the  start  of  an  individ- 
ual, that  started  you — but  rather  the  char- 
acteristics that  your  father  and  your  mother 
had  inherited  from  their  fathers  and  moth- 
ers— and  in  turn  their  fathers  and  mothers 
and  so  on  back  to  the  beginning.  And  It 
took  the  exact  combination  in  each  of  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  instances  to 
produce  the  start  of  you. 

This,  of  course,  is  Just  the  beginning  of 
you  being  you.  Your  physical  characteristics 
as  you  now  have  them  are  the  result  of  all 
the  things  you  have  done  since  you  were 
conceived,  the  result  of  the  food  you  have 
eaten,  your  mental  state  which  affects  your 
digestion  of  that  food,  the  environment  you 
have  been  in.  the  work  you  have  done. 

Aixjut  every  7  years  the  cells  in  our  bodies 
become  completely  changed.  Many  things 
have  an  effect  upon  the  composition  of  the 
replacement  cells.  The  soil  conservation 
practice  of  a  farmer  in  South  America  who 
produces  bananas  which  you  eat  may  deter- 
mine quite  a  bit  about  you.  If  that  banana 
contains  rich  vitamins  from  a  rich  soil  the 
effect  on  you  Is  one  thing.  If  the  banana 
is  from  a  starved,  depleted  soil,  then  the 
effect  on  you  is  something  else.  It  would 
seem  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  pos- 
sibilities for  variables  in  every  individual 

This  is  the  physical  you.  This  is  tremen- 
dous and  wonderful  but  If  you  tend  to  get 
conceited,  remember  you  are  only  one  of 
about  3  billion  individuals  now  striving  for 
a  good  life  on  our  little  old  world.  Taking 
a  quick  look  outward,  our  earth  is  one  of 
the  nine  planets  belonging  to  our  sun.  Our 
sun  is  a  part  of  the  arrangement,  the  uni- 
verse, consisting  of  other  suns  and  their 
planets.  Our  universe,  which  Is  the  milky 
way  we  see  at  night,  has  about  30  billion 
suns,  most  of  which  are  bigger  than  our  sun, 
and  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  our 
universe  there  are  at  least  30  or  40  billion 
other  planets  with  conditions  similar  to 
those  on  our  earth,  and  where  individuals 
such  as  you  and  I  could  exist  without  undue 
discomfort.  And.  with  information  from  the 
"big  eye"  at  Palomar,  It  Is  estimated  there 
are  at  least  500.000  billion  universes  besides 
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oiirs.     Our  astronauts  certainly   have    their 
work  cut  out  for  them. 

Anyway,  this  should  give  you  something  to 
think  about  and  help  you  to  get  Irritating 
troubles  into  their  proper  perspective.  I 
find  it  most  convenient  to  consider  this 
iinalysls  when  I  am  getting  whopped  over 
the  head  by  an  irate  highway  promotional 
group.  However,  you  should  be  cautious  in 
your  searching  that  you  don't  become  as  one 
of  my  friends  recently  suggested,  like  a 
blind  man  on  a  black  night,  in  a  dark  room, 
looking  for  a  black  cat  that  wasnt  there. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  let's  get  back  to  you.  the 
Individual.  I  think  you  can  say  your  physi- 
cal body  is  a  series  of  tremendous  universes. 
with  a  complexity  of  and  an  incomprehensi- 
bility of  organization  many  times  removed 
from  anything  we  know  in  the  cosmic  uni- 
verse. These  billions  upon  billions  of  vari- 
ables are  primarily  physical,  and  while  there 
Is  an  interrelationship,  there  Is  something 
else,  much  more  complex,  that  we  don't 
even  have  to  worry  about  in  studying  co- 
hesion of  soils. 

For  imposed  on  your  physical  body  is  your 
spiritual  self,  your  soul,  your  mental  outlook, 
your  character,  which  coordli  ates  and  uses 
your  physical  body,  which  determines  what 
you  do.  which  controls  you.  which  deter- 
mines in  th=>  f".:.  ■:.  analysis — you — the  in- 
dividual. You  remember  the  Genesis  quota- 
tion: •••  •  •  and  God  breathed  into  his  nos- 
trils the  breath  of  life  and  man  became  a 
living  soul."  And  this  is  the  part  of  man 
that  has  the  greatest  effect  upon  friction 
and  cohesion  of  peoples. 

The  character  of  each  Individual  can  be 
Bald  to  be  the  weighted  sum  total  of  the 
character  of  all  persons  with  whom  he  has 
come  in  contact  directly  or  Indirectly.  It 
may  have  been  profoundly  affected  by  some- 
thing someone  wrote  5.000  years  ago.  It  is 
affected  by  those  you  meet  each  day.  You 
are  the  sum  total  of  your  past.  You  are  the 
Inheritor  of  the  cges  and  represent  all  that 
has  withstood  the  test  of  time.  And  accord- 
ing to  Genesis  your  soul  came  direct  from 
God. 

As  an  individual  man.  you  stand  alone  In 
the  complex  of  nature,  the  master  of  vast 
forces  beyond  calculation.  Man,  individ- 
ually and  collectively.  Is  actually  arbiter  of 
his  destiny,  of  the  cohesion  of  people,  which 
actually  will  determine  his  fate. 

And.  armed  now  with  present-day  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  power  of  the  atom,  there 
Is  a  very  real  danger  that  man  will  end  up 
as  quite  an  assortment  of  split  atoms  scat- 
tered all  over  the  landscape,  providing  he 
doesn't  get  the  problem  of  cohesion  of  all 
peoples  resolved. 

For  we  have  no  guarantee  that  well  al- 
ways be  around — our  dangers  are  greater 
than  they  have  ever  been  before.  E\'en  back 
In  the  Bible  days  Psalms  records:  •••  •  • 
He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust.  As  for 
man.  his  days  are  as  grass,  as  a  flower  in  the 
field — so  he  flourlsheth.  Por  the  wind 
passeth  over,  and  Is  gone,  and  the  place  shall 
know  it  no  more." 

We  have  a  challenge.  There  are  those  that 
say  we  of  the  Western  World,  and  particularly 
we  In  America,  who  are  carrying  the  torch  for 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  Individual 
human  being,  the  hope  for  the  future  of 
humanity,  may  be  surrendering  to  the  forces 
of  evil  on  the  installment  plan.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  in  our  affluent  society,  in 
our  world  of  material  wealth,  we  are  for- 
getting the  dedication  to  high  moral  prin- 
ciples that  has  enabled  lis  to  progress,  and 
that  we  lack  the  discipline  to  make  these 
high  moral  principles  effective.  There  are 
those  who  say  the  forces  of  Ignorance  and 
degradation  and  tyranny  working  toward 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  individual,  are 
%WA\Tz  .ind  f.\\\  r."-M.heIm  us.  And  they 
sav  -nat  our  -.t' .:r-=5  toward  cohesion  Is 
re-.rogiessint: — Ai.d  chat  the  days  of  man  are 
iii.iiioored.     I  dwu  i  .igree. 


I  believe  that  the  problem  will  be  solved, 
providing,  of  course,  that  there  is  time  be- 
fore man  destroys  himself.  There  must  be 
time  to  win  the  race  of  the  effects  of  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  over  the  effects  of 
Ignorance.  There  must  be  time  to  win  the 
race  to  bring  about  the  cohesion  of  people. 
And  I  believe  we  are  winning  the  race. 

A  long,  clear  view  of  the  history  of  man 
shows  that  whenever  he  comes  to  an  unsur- 
mountable  obstacle,  a  final  barrier,  he  goes 
to  work  and  In  dvie  time,  overcomes  it.  For 
man's  fundamental  features,  I  think,  are  his 
eternal  striving  to  understand,  his  capacity 
to  learn,  his  ability  to  adapt,  adjust,  and  to 
remake  the  world  in  the  Image  of  his  need.s. 
And  while  we  still  have  cruelty  and  hatred 
and  prejudice  and  tyranny,  I  think  the 
world  is  a  better  place  than  it  has  ever  been 
before  because  of  man's  fundamental  fea- 
tures— even  Lf  today  we  do  have  greater 
dangers.  These  fundamental  features  are 
the  strong  forces  of  cohesion — which  I  think 
can  be  summed  up  as  love  in  Its  full  sense 
of  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  and  our  neigh- 
bors today  are  all  men  everywhere. 

And  I  think  the  potential  of  man  is  un- 
limited and  eternal  as  the  cohesion  of  people 
Is  developed  Robert  Browning  put  It  quit* 
well  a  hundred  years  ago: 

"Progress,  man's  distinctive  mark  alone. 
Not  God's,  and  not  the  beasts:  Ood  is.  they 

are: 
Man  partly   Is,  and   wholly  expects   to  be." 


SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS'  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  OF   1959 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleague*  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  are  extremely  desirous  of 
makins  these  last  days  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress most  constructive  ones.  'We  have 
returned  here  to  consider  some  of  the 
most  important  legislation  of  our  time 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  turn  this  Con- 
gress into  a  political  arena.  The  eyes 
of  the  world  are  on  us  and  we  must 
prove  the  critics  wTong. 

The  pending  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate when  Congress  recessed  July  3  was 
H.R.  10,  the  Self-Employed  Individuals' 
Retirement  Act  of  1959.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  legislation  embodying  the  principles 
of  H.R.  10,  I  am  vitally  interested  in 
passage  of  the  bill.  Earlier  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  I  heard  expressions 
of  interest  and  approval  from  members 
of  both  parties  on  this  measure.  I  hope 
this  interest  will  now  be  reaflQrmed. 

This  is  not  new  legislation.  It  was 
first  introduced  in  1951  and  has  received 
intensive  study.  It  has  been  reported 
favor? bly  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  twice  has  been  passed, 
almost  unanimously,  by  the  House.  On 
June  9  of  this  year  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  after  concentrated  hearings, 
reported  the  bill  favorably  by  a  12-5  vote, 
which  emphasizes  the  biparti-san  support 
the  bill  has  received  since  its  introduc- 
tion 9  years  ago. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  small- 
business  and  professional  people  and 
their  employees  in  each  of  our  States, 
who  nationally  number  20  million,  are 
anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  watching  to  see  how  we,  their  repre- 
sentatives, determine  its  fate. 

Its  return  to  the  Senate  floor  for  con- 
sideration was  assured,  of  course,  on  the 
next  to  last  day  of  the  session  before 
the  recess,  July  2.  when  the  majority 


leader  agreed  to  Senator  Smathers'  sug- 
gestion that  the  bill  be  further  consid- 
ered in  August. 

Althou'.:h,  admittedly,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  legislation  labeled,  "Pri- 
ority' and  an  extremely  brief  time  for 
action,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  in  good 
conscience  adjourn  without  enacting  H.R. 
10  into  law.  subject  to  the  President's 
approval. 

Certainly  legi.slation  that  has  been 
pending  for  9  years  to  correct  an  inequity 
that  has  been  existing  for  18  years  must 
be  considered  priority  legislatiorL 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  froffi 
North  Carolina  for  yielding  to  me, 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 


ATTENDANCE  Ui-  6LN  ATORS  DURING 
DEBATE  ON  MINIMUM  WAGE 
BILL 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ervins 
speech. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  "i* 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
as  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  desires 
me  to  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  yield  to 
me  very  briefly.  I  wish  to  make  a  com- 
ment in  connection  with  the  minimum 
wage  bill  and  the  character  of  the  debate 
pertaining  to  it.  I  shall  l)e  very  brief.  I 
wish  to  refer  to  a  current  news  item. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  that  purpose,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  his  remarks  will  follow  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  there  is  any  particular  relation- 
ship between  what  happens  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  what  is  dispatched  on 
the  teletype  or  ticker  tape.  UPI  dis- 
patch No.  12  begins  with  this  statement: 

Democratic  Presidential  Nominee  Kennedy 
passed  up  campaigning  today  to  shepherd  his 
minimum  wage  bill  through  bitter  Senate 
debate 

I  was  present  last  night  in  the  Senate 
for  several  hours.  All  of  the  debate  on 
the  minimum  wage  bill  was  interesting. 
None  of  it  was  bitter.  All  of  it  was  car- 
ried on  by  Members  of  the  Senator's  own 
party  on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  I  did  not 
see  at  that  time  any  shepherding.  I  did 
not  see  any  bitterness  Today  again  I 
do  not  see  any  shepherding  on  the  part 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  fact.  I  do  not  even  see  many  sheep. 
Certainly  there  is  no  bitterness  involved, 
and  there  is  certainly  an  absence  of  the 
vigor  which  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachu.setts  has  been  calling  for  on 
his  somewhat  rare,  occasional,  and  much 
appreciated  visits  to  the  floor.  I  know 
that  the  occupants  of  the  galleries  are 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and 


I  know  that  he  is  eager  to  oblige.  I  as- 
sume he  is  not  campaigning,  although 
the  minimum  wage  bill  is  still  the  order 
of  business.  It  is  undergoing  debate — 
desultory  debate,  it  would  appear — and 
I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  more 
progress  is  not  being  achieved,  because 
certainly  we  do  not  want  this  debate  to 
be  obstructive.  Certainly  we  w  ant  to  get 
a  bill,  and  certainly  I  personally  expect 
to  support  some  kind  of  minimum  wage 
bill,  and  as  good  a  one  as  we  can  get. 

My  voting  record  in  this  area  is  very 
well  known.  I  and  many  other  Senators 
on  this  side  are  anxious  to  get  a  bill 
passed. 

Therefore.  I  conclude  by  saying  that 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  sheep  have 
lost  the  shepherd,  or  whether  the  shep- 
herd has  lost  the  sheep.  When  I  see 
only  one  Member,  momentarily,  on  the 
Senator's  side  of  the  aisle,  and  when  I 
realize  that  there  are  100  Senators.  I 
remember  what  the  Bible  says  about  a 
hundred  sheep  and  about  the  90  and  nine, 
and  I  will  leave  it  at  that. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 


THE  U--;     Al'ULOGY' 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ervins 
address : 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Pittsfield.  Mass..  Berk- 
shire Evening  Eagle  entitled  'What 
Senator  Kennedy  Said  Alx>ut  a  U-2 
Apology  '  "  I  believe  that  the  editorial 
is  unportant  enough  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  thi.s  point.  It  appears  to  me  to 
summarize  in  a  clear  and  statesmanlike 
manner  what  Senator  Kennedy  did  say 
and  did  not  say  concerning  the  so-called 
U-2  incident. 

I  feel  that  this  editorial  is  so  timely 
and  so  clear  that  it  deserves  a  prominent 
position  in  the  Record  Therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  jaart  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Senator  Kf.nnedt  Said  About  a  U-2 
Apology" 

It  now  seems  clear  that  one  of  the  main 
efforts  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  cur- 
rent campaign  will  be  to  fasten  the  "ap- 
peaser"  label  on  Democratic  presidential 
nominee  John  F.  KENNrDT.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  stating  over  and  over  again  that 
Senator  Kennedy  said  President  Elsenhower 
"should  have  apologized"  to  Mr.  Khrushchev 
for  th«  U-2  spy  plane  fiasco. 

Thus,  at  the  Republican  Convention  1 
week  ago.  former  Gov  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
of  New  York,  recalled  Adlal  Stevenson's 
complaint  that  the  U-2  overflights  had 
handed  Mr.  Khrushchev  the  "crowbar  and 
sledge  hammer"  with  which  to  wreck  the 
pending  summit  meeting. 

"Senator  Kennedy  went  further  and  said 
that  President  Elsenhower  should  have 
apologized  to  Mr.  Khrushchev."  continued 
Mr.  Dewey.  "In  my  opinion  the  President 
of  the  United  States  owes  no  apology  to  any- 
body for  protecting  his  country  and  the  free 
world  from  another  Pearl  Harbor." 

The  theme  sounded  by  Mr.  Dewey  was 
taken  up  the  next  night  by  Vice  President 
Nixon  In  his  speech  accepting  the  nomina- 
tion, Mr  Nixon  slashed  out  at  Senator  Ken- 
nedy for  his    "rash  and  Impulsive  suggestion 


that  President  Eisenhower  could  have  apol- 
ogized or  sent  regrets  to  Mr.  Khrushchev 
for  the  U-2  flights  which  the  President  had 
ordered  to  save  our  country  from  surprise 
attack."" 

Now  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  Both 
Mr.  Dewey  and  Vice  President  Nixon  were 
referring  to  an  Impromptu  statement  made 
by  Senator  BLennedy  in  a  question-and-an- 
swer  session  following  an  appearance  at  a 
high  school  assembly  in  St.  Helens,  Oreg  , 
last  May  17.  The  statement  was  in  response 
to  the  question:  "What  would  you  have  done 
if  you  had  been  Mr  Elsenhower?  " 

Senator  Kennedy's  answer  was  tape  re- 
corded. According  to  the  record,  he  began 
his  answer  in  one  way,  broke  it  off,  aiad  re- 
sponded In  another  way. 

"Once  the  sununlt  had  broken  up  and 
once  Mr.  Khrushchev  Indicated  his  refusal 
to  continue  I  don't  think  that  the  United 
States  could — but — he  said  there  were  two 
conditions  for  continuing.  One,  that  we 
apologize.  I  think  that  that  might  have  been 
possible  to  do;  and  that,  second,  we  try  those 
responsible  for  the  flight  We  could  not  do 
that.  It  would  be  highly  unfair  because  the 
flight  had  been  authorized  and  therefore  that 
was  a  condition  Mr  Khrushchev  knew  we 
couldn't  meet  and  therefore  it  indicated  that 
he  wanted  to  break  It  up.  If  he  had  merely 
asked  that  the  United  States  should  express 
regret,  then  that  would  have  been  a  reason- 
able term.  To  say  we  should  try  those  in- 
volved— quite  obviously  that  meant  that  he 
wanted  to  break  It  up  and  we  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  let  him  do  so." 

Now  a  careful  reading  of  Mr  Kennedys 
remarks  In  context  will  show,  first  of  all.  that 
he  did  not  Initiate  the  suggestion  that  our 
Government  "apologize.""  Mr.  Khrushchev 
did;  and  the  Senator  simply  Indicated  that 
that  might  have  been  possible  to  do.  Second, 
In  the  next  breath  Senator  Kennedy  declared 
that  the  second  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  condi- 
tions— that  those  responsible  for  the  flights 
be  tried — was  Impossible,  and  hence  the  Rus- 
sian leader's  demand  for  an  apology  was 
window  dressing.  Khrushchev  was  deter- 
mined to  break  up  the  summit  parley  in  any 
event. 

The  third  point  to  be  noted  is  that  Ken- 
nedy went  on  In  the  same  statement  to 
clarify  his  meaning:  "If  he  had  merely  asked 
that  the  United  Stales  should  express  regret, 
then  that  would  have  been  a  reasonable 
term."  But  Khrushchev's  further  sugges- 
tion of  a  trial  was  out  of  the  question. 

Taken  thus  in  context,  the  Kennedy  re- 
marks boll  down  to  an  opinion  that  the  U.S. 
Government  might  have  expressed  regrets 
about  the  U-2  overflights  If  It  had  appeared 
that  such  a  message  would  have  saved  the 
summit  meeting.  Inasmuch  as  the  spy 
flights  over  Soviet  territory  were  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  International  law,  this  was  a  rea- 
sonable stipulation.  It  might  be  remem- 
bered that  the  administration  has  expressed 
diplomatic  regrets  to  other  countries.  In- 
cluding Castros  Cuba,  for  violation  of  their 
airspace.  There  is  nothing  particularly  de- 
meaning or  treasonable  about  practicing 
diplomatic  good  manners 

Yet  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Dewey  and  Mr. 
Nixon  a  cool-headed  and  logical  comment  on 
foreign  policy  is  being  twisted  Into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  demand  for  a  groveling  ""apologj-" 
from  the  President.  This  still  strikes  us  as 
a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  We  hope 
that  In  the  future  GOP  leaders  will  try 
harder  to  keep  the  -nr-^r-^  straight. 


SCHOLARSHIPS   FOR   MEDICAL 
TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  Salk  vaccine  pro- 
gram carried  on  by  the  National  Foun- 
dation and  most  of  us  know  of  the  Foun- 


dation's direct  aid  program,  which  has 
provided  nearly  $300  million  to  victims 
of  polio. 

Less  well  known  is  the  health  scholar- 
ship program  started  by  the  Founda- 
tion 2  years  ago,  which  provides  $500  a 
year  for  4  years  to  500  selected  students 
interested  in  the  badly  staffed  health 
professions  of  medicine,  nursing,  physi- 
cal therapy,  occupational  therapy  and 
medical  social  work. 

I  am  proud  that  five  Oklahoma  young 
people  have  been  awarded  these  scholar- 
ships. The  lucky  students,  their  inter- 
ests and  the  colleges  chosen  are:  Miss 
Stacy  Ann  Shrout,  1612  Newport.  Tulsa. 
medical  social  work.  University  of  Okla- 
homa; 

Miss  Carrol  Ann  Smith,  314  South 
Darlington.  Tulsa,  nursing.  Vanderbilt 
University;  Robert  Darryl  Fisher.  812 
East  Seventh.  Ada.  Okla..  medicine. 
University  of  Oklahoma ; 

Miss  Sandra  Lee  Flowers.  1632  N.E. 
15th.  Oklahoma  City,  occupational  ther- 
apy. University  of  Kansas;  Miss  Sharon 
Ann  Neddeau  of  the  Tahlequah.  Okla.. 
Sequoyah  Vocational  School,  physical 
therapy,  at  Northeastern  State  Teachers' 
College.  Tahlequah,  and  the  University 
of  Oklahoma 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  NEW  DEMO- 
CRATIC ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  great  sp>eech  by  a  dis- 
tinguished American,  an  outstanding 
executive,  Gov.  Etevid  LawTence.  of 
Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  orinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Gov  David  L  Lawrence,  Gover- 
nor OF  Pennsylvania,  at  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Dinner,  Civic  Center,  Charleston. 
W.  Va..  AuGtrsT  12.  1960 

Just  10  days  ago.  I  met  with  many  other 
Democratic  leaders  In  Philadelphia  to  dis- 
cuss the  forthcoming  campaign.  It  was  a 
regional  conference,  attended  also  by  officials 
of  the  West  Virginia  Democratic  organiza- 
tion. 

During  the  course  of  that  meeting  one  of 
your  delegates  offered  to  make  a  bet  with  me 
on  the  outcome  of  the  election. 

The  bet  was  that  your  State  will  carry 
for  Senator  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  John- 
son by  a  heavier  percentage  than  we  will  In 
Pennsylvania. 

Since  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
offered  to  wager  some  good  Mountain  State 
leaf  tobacco  against  our  own  Lancaster 
cigars.  I  considered  it  something  other  than 
partisan  pride  when  I  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Now.  Just  to  show  you  that  my  heart  is  in 
the  right  place,  here  I  am  tonight  doing  what 
little  I  can  to  help  him  win  his  bet. 

To  be  honest  about  it.  I  am  confident 
Pennsylvania  will  produce  the  votes  I  need  to 
win  that  bet — but  I  won't  be  abjectly  un- 
happy If  I  lose,  just  so  long  as  both  States 
end  up.  solidly,  in  the  Democratic  column. 

I  want  you  to  know,  tonight,  that  I  be- 
lieve It  is  important — not  only  to  Americans, 
but  to  the  peoples  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world — that  we  elect  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration In  the  fall. 

We  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  new  world — a 
world  which  is  every  bit  as  challenging  and, 
in  some  ways,  mysterious,  as  the  shores  of 
America  were  in  1492. 
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Ti  answer  'h  xse  :  hallenges — to  mobilize 
the  energies  of  our  people — to  consolidate 
•he  friendship  of  our  allies — to  combat  tli^- 
rigid,  unrelenting  march  of  our  enemies — 
to  do  these  things  ihe  DenKKratic  Party  In 
1960  h.ts  selei-ieU  .i  r.eu  i:.cl  :;y;.a:r..:  leader- 
ship. 

Along  with  many  of  you.  I  can  remember 
vividly  those  other  periods  In  our  history 
when  we  wore  fared  with  a  time  of  great 
decision 

I  remember  the  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  came  to  the  Presidency  at  the  end  of  a 
prolonged  period  of  stagnation  In  which 
Americas  economy  had  declined  and  Its  role 
in  InternatlQ-nal  affairs  had  been   paralyzed. 

I  remember  the  days  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Those  were  days  of  bitter  defeat 
for  America's  people — a  defeat  which  had 
seen  factories  closing,  family  farms  aban- 
doned public  facilities  and  public  schools  In 
sha.T.D.es  The  duststorm  of  Indifference 
had   taken  :is  :._i;i 

.fmenca  demande-i  strong  leadership.  And 
wh>-n  the  Natinn  ried  '  ut  for  Inspiration, 
•he  Democratic  Party  answered  the  call  with 
■^rea:  men  who  possessed  the  skill  and  the 
stamina  to  bring  out  '.he  secret  resources  of 
will   within   the   people 

During  those  periods — and  at  every  simi- 
lar period  in  the  history  of  the  world — the 
course  of  events  ha-s  been  altered  by  men  of 
vlslin    and    Intellerr 

Oi^r  niemorles  .  f  past  political  victories 
rerr.ai.n  undin-.med  But  we  must  always  re- 
nien-.ber  that  the  mission  of  the  Democratic 
Party  is  to  look  forward,  to  press  against  the 
future,  to  shape  the  present  .^. '  that  the 
hopes  of  man  may  be  fully  rea^i^jed. 

The  pattern  of  life  in  this  Nation  and  in 
the  world  is  chanstins  with  breathtaking 
speed. 

To  keep  pace  with  "hose  changes — and 
others,  more  sw;:t  and  more  challenging 
which  may  stil!  come — the  Democratic  Party 
.haa  offered  a  blueprint  f  >r  progress.  I  be- 
lieve th.e  1960  Dem.:>cratlc  platform  reflects 
the  Ideals  of  all  Annerica.  It  Is  a  courageovis, 
dynamic  document  which  can,  and  will,  help 
change  the  course  of  history. 

As  Democrats  we  are  Justly  proud  of  it  as 
a  program  for  the  future  of  our  party.  As 
Americans,  we  Intend  t<i  live  up  to  the 
pledges  written  into  that  platform.  By  con- 
trast I  doubt  that  the  Rep-abllcans  will  be 
able   to  live  theirs  d'jwn 

It  may  have  put  or.  a  r.e-*'  f.vce,  but  the 
pancake  makeup  left  o'/er  from  the  slick, 
supercolossal  sho-*'  they  called  their  conven- 
tion in  Chicago  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  It 
Ls  Still  the  GOP — and  that  stands  for  "grim 
old  party,  "  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

To  meet  the  critical  challenges  of  our  de- 
cade the  Republicans  ask  that  we  crawl  for- 
ward In  lockstep.  inch  by  Inch,  carrying 
banners  filled  with  plnchpenny  platitudes. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  fears  of  our 
allies  and  the  calunr.nies  of  communism,  the 
"grim  old  party"  offers  the  American  jjeople 
a  platform  of  covered  wagon  compromise. 

It  has  been  glossed  over,  of  course,  with 
the  high  sheen  of  Nelson  Rockefeller's  lan- 
guage    But  the  words  are  only  sklndecp. 

Beneath  the  brave  New  World  salutations. 
the  intent  of  the  Republican  Psirty  remains 
clear:  ignore  the  problem  long  enough  and, 
no  matter  what  it  is.  it  will  go  away. 

But  the  critical  problems  of  this  day  can- 
not be  Ignored.  The  cold,  hard  facts  are  al- 
ways with  U5  even  though  we  have  not  been 
in.formed   of    them   these   jjast  T'-j    years. 

When  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  no 
longer  trust  our  motives;  when  our  spokes- 
men In  Washington  feel  they  can  substi- 
tute ntnth-lnntng  shouts  for  Intelligent 
diplomacy:  when  crisis  after  crisis  is  met  by 
f-jmbllng  indecision;  when  we  are  black- 
mailed by  false  threats;  when  we  meet 
charges  of  espionage  f.rst  with  fainthearted 
denials,  then  with  abject  admls-stons — when 
t.he^e  thm^  -ire  the    .rcJer    >:  the  day   as  they 


have  been  for  so  many  months,  then  the 
American  Nation  Is  in  desperate  trouble  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  Is  sabotaged. 

We  have  grown  accustomed,  through  long 
practice,  to  thinking  of  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist domination  as  something  far  re- 
moved from  our  own  borders. 

Yet  the  rambling  polntlessness  of  the  past 
8  years  have  allowed  the  hammer  and  sickle 
to  set  Itself  up.  deeply  entrenched.  In  the 
backyard  of  freedom — In  an  Island  only  90 
nalles  from  our  own  coastline.  Just  8  min- 
utes away  by  Jet  from  Florida. 

Throughout  this  great  land  of  ours,  there 
has  been  a  growing  concern  about  our  aims, 
our  goals,  our  very  reason  for  being.  In 
town  after  town  and  county  after  county, 
I  have  found  people  confronted  with  the 
grave  realities  of  this  age  who  are  determined 
thr.t  America  must  have  a  new  course,  a  new 
vision,  a  new  frontier. 

It  Is.   indeed,   a  time  for  greatness. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  greatness  our 
ancestors  saw  for  us.  we  must  have  leader- 
ship— strong,  painstaking,  valiant,  coura- 
geous leadership. 

It  is  time.  now.  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  old  ideas  and  ancient  mythology.  It  Is 
time  to  abandon  the  old  taboos  and  the 
"Can't  be  done"  philosophies  of  the  pessi- 
mists who  would  rather  do  nothing  than 
make  an  attempt. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  met  that  chal- 
lenge. It  has  nominated  for  President  a  man 
with  the  strength  of  will,  the  Intellectual 
achievement  and  the  physical  stamina  to 
carry  Its  burdens,  to  reach  the  right  decisions 
for  all  its  people  and  restore  its  dignity 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  are  fortunate,  too,  in  the  fact  that 
Senator  Kenntot  Is  a  young  man  in  years 
and  is  endowed  with  energetic  force  and 
decisiveness. 

We  have  nominated  a  great  man  whose 
qualities  for  leadership,  for  understanding 
our  own  problems  and  those  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  have  been  emphatically  and 
dramatically  demonstrated. 

Senator  KrN?rt3)T  will  bring  to  the  White 
Hovise  14  years  of  experience  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  our  National  Goverrunent. 
He  has  visited  every  crucial  area  of  the  world. 
He  has  studies  the  problems  of  those  nations 
with  searching  thoroughness;  and  he  has 
acted  vigorously  in  the  Congress  toward  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace  because  of  his 
underartandlng  of  international  events. 

By  contrast  we  are  told  that  the  Republi- 
can nomlness  has  been  "trained  "  for  his  Job. 

If,  by  this  remarkable  statement,  the  Re- 
publicans mean  that  their  man  has  spent 
some  time  as  Vice  President,  all  right. 

But  how  can  a  man  be  trained  for  a  Job 
by  an  administration  which  has  failed  com- 
pletely to  meet  Its  Internal  economic  crises? 
How  can  a  man  be  "trained"  by  an  adminis- 
tration which  has  drifted  through  seven  and 
a  half  of  our  most  p>erllous  years  in  foreign 
affairs  without  successfully  damming  the  on- 
rushing  floodwaters  of  communism  in  the 
world? 

The  Republican  nominee  has  been 
"trained"  in  all  the  wrong  ways — he  has 
been  trained  by  directionless  apathy,  by  un- 
concern, by  contradiction  and  by  misinforma- 
tion. 

This  much  must  be  clear  If  we  are  to  win 
the  struggle  for  a  free  world,  we  cannot 
depend  upon  hit-and-miss  diplomacy  for 
hit-and-run  pantry-style  debating 

This  year,  more  than  at  any  prevloiis  time 
in  our  history,  the  Democratic  Party  will  be 
able  to  present  the  Issues  with  reason,  under- 
standing, and  clarity  to  the  American  people. 

Make  no  nxistake  about  it.  This  election 
is  going  to  be  decided  on  the  Issuec. 

It  will  be  decided  on  the  battleground  of 
America's  rapidly  diminishing  prestige. 

It  will  be  decided  on  the  Isstie  of  our  fal- 
tering   economy    and    the    false    philosophy 


that  the  Amerlacn  economy  cannot  "afford" 
to  grow  as  far  as  that  of  Russia. 

It  will  be  decided  on  the  full  range  of  our 
clvU  rights  and  the  progress  we  must  make 
toward  livUig  up  to  our  own  constitutional 
guarantees  for  all  oiur  citizens. 

It  will  be  decided  on  the  Issue  of  leader- 
ship— and  the  desperate  need  for  it  in  the 
days  to  come. 

It  will  be  decided  on  the  Issue  of  secret 
governmental  decisions  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  denied  the  informa- 
tion they  need  to  understand  the  explosive 
and  critical  relationship  of  this  Nation  to 
the  rest  uf  the  world. 

It  wUl  be  decided  on  the  Issues  because 
we  intend  to  devote  all  our  energy  and  all 
our  information  resources  to  giving  the 
American  people  the  truth — the  whole  truth. 

We  have  no  Intention  of  taking  the  easy 
way  out.  We  do  not  want  to  lull  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  sleep,  chanting  lullabies,  say- 
ing that  everything  Is  all  right,  charming 
them  with  smiles. 

The  age  of  the  broad  grin  and  the  glitter- 
ing generality  has  brought  us  only  chaos  and 
confusion:  It  has  lost  us  friends  and  It  has 
nourished  the  propaganda  of  our  enemies 

Just  recently,  I  came  across  a  brilliant 
commentary  by  Walter  Llppmann.  America's 
most  astute  editorial  columnist.  Mr.  Llpp- 
mann wrote : 

"It  is  plain  to  all  observers  that  the  deep- 
est concern  of  the  American  people  is  with 
foreign  affairs.  They  are  looking  for  leader- 
ship, knowing — because  they  feel  It  In  their 
bones — that  things  are  going  very  wrong, 
that  American  Influence  Is  declining  In  Asia. 
In  Africa,  and  In  Latin  America,  while  the 
Soviet  Influence  is  rising  " 

ICr.  Llppman  continues:  "The  people 
could  And  that  leadership  in  the  Republican 
Party  If  it  had  the  sense  to  nominate  Oov- 
ernor  Rockefeller.  They  can  now  And  it  In 
the  Democratic  Party  under  Kennedy  and 
the  men.  such  as  Stevenson,  Bowles,  Hum- 
phrey and  Symington,  who  will  be  near  him. 

"Those  party  leaders  know  that  In  order  to 
stand  up  to  Khnishchev  a  lot  more  is  needed 
than  to  sass  him  back.  There  must  be 
power  and  Influence  to  stand  up  to  Khru- 
shchev. 

"The  power  cannot  be  generated  by  run- 
ning the  economy  in  low  gear  and  pretend- 
ing to  believe  that  the  cotintry  cannot  afford 
to  arm  Itself  fully  or  to  educate  \x.b  children 
properly  or  to  satisfy  Its  public  needs 

"The  Influence  cannot  be  generated  unless 
this  country,  by  the  vigor  and  Imagination 
of  Its  own  development,  becomes  again,  as 
It  was  under  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  and  In- 
deed In  the  19th  century  generally,  a  model 
of  what  democracy  can  do" 

Mr  Llppmann  concludes  with  this 
thought:  "There  are  some  among  vis  who 
seem  to  think  that  the  way  to  deal  with 
Khrushchev  is  to  be  as  rude  as  he  is  and  to 
rattle  the  rocket  as  he  does.  Any  fool  can 
be  rude  to  Khrushchev  and  Washington  Is 
full  of  ghost  writers  who  can  write  rude 
statements. 

"But  we  are  not  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
rudeness  In  our  policy.  What  we  are  stif- 
ferlng  from  Is  a  failure  to  attract  enough 
friends  among  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin  America." 

Walter  Llppmann.  as  you  may  remember, 
was  one  of  General  Elsenhower's  strongest 
early  supporters  In  1952.  He  thought  he 
saw — as  did  many  other  Americans — the  ele- 
ments of  domestic  leadership  In  the  man  who 
was  a  great  military  leader. 

I  believe  Mr.  Lippmann's  disillusionment  Is 
shared  by  most  American  citizens  today.  I 
know  it  Is  shared  by  a  vast  number  of  this 
Nation's    resf>on8lble    leaders. 

Mr  Llppmann  would  not  find  the  welcome 
mat  out  around  the  White  House  these  days. 
I  am  afraid 

The  administration  In  Washington  has  lit- 
tle use  for  criticism  of  any  kind.    So  far  u 
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they  are  concerned,  they  make  the  bed  and 
the  American  people  can  lie  in  it — like  It  or 
not. 

At  the  Republican  Convention,  the  Presi- 
dent cla&slfled  the  administrations  critics 
as  "a  cult  of  professional  pessimists"  and 
pictured  himself  as  a  Biblical  Job  suffering 
the  bolls  of  their  criticism 

The  administration  attitude  seems  clear: 
Anything  It  does  should  be  considered  be- 
yond criticism 

If  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  should  like 
to  quote  a  lew  words  which  apply  directly  to 
this  point: 

"During  recent  years  a  theory  has  de- 
veloped that  there  shall  be  no  criticism  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  administration;  that 
any  such  criticism  is  an  attack  on  the  unity 
of  the  Nation,  that  it  gives  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  and  sabotages  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy. 

"This  proposition  Is  a  dangerous  fallacy 
threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  Na- 
tion. •  •  •  Members  of  Congress  have  a 
constitutional  obligation  to  constantly  re- 
examine and  discuss  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  If  we  permit  ap{>eals  to  unity 
to  bring  an  end  to  that  criticism,  we  en- 
danger not  only  the  constitutional  lib<!r- 
ties  of  the  country,  but  even  Its  future 
existence" 

Listening  to  those  words.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  imagine  them  coming  from  the  lips 
of  Senator  Kennedy  or  Senator  Johnson,  or 
Senator  Symington. 

But  they  are  not  Kennedy's  or  Johnson's 
or  Stmlncton  s  words  They  are  the  words 
of  Senator  Robert  A.  Tafi.  the  late  Repub- 
lican leader  In  the  Senate  and  the  virtual 
embodiment  of  his  political  party  The 
date  was  January  5.  1B51.  during  the  war 
In  Korea 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  that  there 
have  been  serious,  often  disastrous  errors  in 
Judgment  and  in  policy  during  the  E^lsen- 
hower  administration.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  every  intention  of  telling  the  truth  about 
those  errors. 

The  Democratic  Party  In  America  today  is 
genuinely  a  party  with  a  mission.  Whether 
that  mission  succeeds  will  depend,  almost 
entirely.  up>on  what  men  and  women  such  as 
you  can  accomplish  in  the  few  remaining 
weeks  before  America  makes  Its  most  im- 
portant decision  In  decades. 

Our  first  and  foremost  responsibility,  at 
this  moment,  is  In  the  field  of  voter 
registration  Election  day  Is  less  than 
meaningless  for  the  voter  whose  name  is  not 
on  the  registration  rolls. 

Oettlng  those  registrations  on  the  books 
and  then  getting  out  the  vote  in  November 
win  take  hours  and  days  and  nights  of  hard, 
person-to-person  work  on  your  part. 

It  is  Imperative,  therefore,  that  we  con- 
sider the  task  of  registration  the  first  step 
toward  a  successful  election  campaign 

All  we  ask  this  November  Is  tliat  the 
citizens  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania — 
and  of  America — be  allowed  to  make  a  fair, 
openmlnded  decision — a  decision  each  of 
them  can  reach  In  the  voting  booth  accom- 
panied by  nothing  and  no  one  but  his  own 
conscience 

If  this  Is  true,  then  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  we  will  win  this  election. 

Let  me  emphasize  once  more,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  you  must  do  at  the  local 
level. 

You  will  have  local  democratic  candidates 
running  for  office. 

When  Senator  Kennedy  accepted  our  nom- 
ination for  the  Presidency,  he  set  down  the 
goals  of  this  campaign  and  of  his  admin- 
istration. This  is  what  he  told  the  dele- 
gates In  the  Los  Angeles  coliseum : 

"We  atand  today  on  Uie  edge  of  a  new 
frontier — the  frontier  of  the  1960"8^a 
frontier  of  unknown  opportunities  and 
perils — a  frontier  of  unfulfilled  hopes  and 
threats. 


"Woodrow  Wilson's  new  freedom  promised 
our  Nation  a  new  political  and  economic 
framework.  Franklin  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
promised  security  and  succor  to  those  in 
need. 

"But  the  new  frontier  erf  which  I  si>eak  Is 
not  a  set  of  promises — it  is  a  set  of  chal- 
lenges." 

We  know — you  and  I — how  many  of  those 
challenges  are  still  to  be  met.  In  some  parts 
of  West  Virginia  and  in  my  own  State,  we 
are  forced  to  live  with  the  physical  evidence 
of  those  challenges  every  day. 

Judging  from  the  comments  I  have  read 
in  newspapers  from  your  fine  State  during 
recent  weeks.  It  would  seem  that  there  is 
some  editorial  dissatisfaction  with  the  at- 
titudes of  the  Republicans  toward  unem- 
ployment. 

If  the  Republican  Party  really  wanted  to 
hear  the  opinions  and  hopes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  they  could  hardly  find  a  bet- 
ter place  to  begin  than  in  this  mountain 
State.  With  Its  unemployed  labor  force 
listed  earlier  this  year  as  70.000;  with  Its 
mines  closed  and  its  farm  incomes  down.  I 
should  imagine  the  miners  at  Grant  Town  or 
Jordan  or  the  unemployed  work  force  at 
Farmington  would  have  a  greet  deal  to  say  to 
the  Republicans. 

The  plight  of  West  Virginia's  citizens  Is 
of  ultimate  concern  to  all  States  of  this 
Union — not  only  to  those  who  live  here. 
Yet  the  Republican  Party  persists  in  treating 
economic  crises  as  though  they  were  limited, 
local,  Isolated  quirks  of  an  otherwise  pleas- 
ant and  painless  society. 

If  the  Republican  Party  were  really  listen- 
ing to  the  voices  of  the  people  in  West  Vir- 
ginia it  would  know  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
an  Improved,  accelerated  rate  of  economic 
growth  But  the  Republican  platform 
stands  foursquare  on  the  fence;  the  Repub- 
lican elephant  has  one  foot  planted  uneasily 
In  the  Intellectual  pocket  of  Nel.son  Rocke- 
feller— but  the  remaining  three  legs  are 
chained  to  Goldwater,  Dirksen.  and  Walter 
Judd. 

If  the  Republican  Party  were  genuinely 
Interested  In  the  gT-owing  dilemma  of  the 
American  city.  It  would  recognize  the  drastic 
need  for  greater  urban  renewal  programs. 

But  the  Republican  platform  dismisses 
the  real  problems  of  our  cities  with  a  225- 
word  shrug  vaguely  labeled  "housing  ' 

Contrast  this.  If  you  will,  with  the  de- 
tailed, comprehensive,  and  highly  specific 
recommendations  in  our  own  platform. 

The  Democratic  program  for  America's 
cities  calls  for  a  10-year  action  program  to 
restore  our  cities  and  provide  for  balanced 
suburban  development. 

The  Democratic  platform  calls  for  elimina- 
tion of  slums,  the  restoration  of  cities  and 
depressed  areas. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  called  the  problems 
of  American  cities  "the  great,  unspoken, 
overlooked,  underplayed  problem  of  o\ir 
time." 

I  would  suggest  to  you.  therefore,  that, 
on  these  two  issues  alone,  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  have  every  reason  to  cast  their 
ballots  on  the  Democratic  side  in  November, 
for  these  Issues  are  the  bread-and-butter, 
paycheck  Issues  of  their  lives  every  day. 

I  would  suggest,  also,  that  the  true  begin- 
ning of  the  new  frontier  must  be  right  here 
at  home — In  the  county  courthouses,  the 
city  halls,  the  rural  communities.  In  the 
State  legislature,  and  in  the  Governor's 
chair. 

We  have  had  enough  of  the  empty  prom- 
ises and  the  complacent  false  pride  which 
have  characterized  our  political  life,  these 
past  8  years. 

The  destiny  of  mankind  demands  new 
Ideas,  new  determination,  and  new  courage. 

There  must  be  a  new  generation  of  pioneers 
In    America.     We    have    no    choice. 

We  cannot  afford  to  live  in  the  past.  We 
c«nnot  afford  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  the 


achievements  of  our  fathers — no  matter  how 
great  or  small  those  achievements  may  have 
been. 

A  dynamic,  creative  administration  In 
Washington  is  essential  to  the  reawakening 
of   the   American   spirit. 

That  administration  will  come  with  the 
election  of  Senator  Kennedy  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

It  will  come  because  it  will  Include,  also. 
the  determined  and  devoted  services  of  many 
of    America's   greatest    contemporary    minds. 

It  will  come  through  the  enormous  legis- 
lative experience  of  Senator  Johnson,  the 
most  brilliant  majority  leader  the  US  Sen- 
ate has  been  given  in  this  century;  a  man  of 
extraordinary  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  all 
our  f>eople  In  all  parts  of  our  Nation. 

It  will  come  through  the  outstanding 
contribution  of  men  such  as  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son, whose  voice  speaks  with  truth  and 
integrity  to  all  the  world's  people. 

It  will  come  through  the  Intelligent  and 
creative  plans  for  F>cace  of  Chester  A  Bowles, 
an  architect  of  modern  democracy  and  an 
expert  in  foreign  affairs. 

It  will  come  through  the  efforts  of  count- 
less other  great  men  and  great  women  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  Party — men 
and  women  who  have  been,  and  are,  among 
the  worlds  responsible  leaders — men  such 
as  Harry  Truman  and  women  such  as  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  who  Is  still  the  first  lady  of  the 
world. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  controver- 
sial, I  would  suggest,  also,  that  it  would 
come  through  the  enlistment  of  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  men  from  the  Republican 
Party. 

In  my  own  mind,  the  great  mistake  of 
this  past  8  years  has  been  the  blind,  stead- 
fast refusal  on  the  part  of  this  present  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  to  draw,  in  any 
way,  upon  the  resources  of  men  such  as 
Stevenson  or  Bowles  or  Acheson. 

While  it  cried  out  for  bipartisanship,  the 
administration  has  utterly  ignored  the  wis- 
dom of  FVanklln  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Tru- 
man— a  vidsdom  which  brought  men  of  high 
caliber  from  the  Republican  Party  into  an 
administration  which  was  genuinely  dedi- 
cated to  serving  the  will  and  goals  of  all 
Americans. 

Tlie  road  to  the  kind  of  administration 
we  need — a  government  which  will  restore 
American  pre.'itlge  and  provide  a  new  bold 
strategy  for  peace  and  an  influential  democ- 
racy in  a  troubled  world — demands  the  vital- 
ity and  vigor  and  energies  of  an  aroused 
and  enlightened  public. 

This  Is  your  Job. 

The  true  voice  of  the  American  past  does 
not  say  "Sit  still — everything  will  be  all 
right." 

All  our  traditions  have  pointed  toward 
tomorrow,  not  yesterday.  All  our  periods 
of  greatness  have  been  times  of  great  change. 

They  were  times  when  we  had  great  lead- 
ers— men  who  went  out,  eagerly,  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

The  true  pessimists  in  modern  American 
society  are  the  men  who  do  not  believe 
America  can  afford  greatness.  The  true  p>es- 
slmists  in  America  today  are  those  who 
would  shut  off  debate,  who  would  strangle 
criticism,  who  would  present  an  Image  of 
America  to  its  neighbors  as  a  smug,  compla- 
cent, self-satisfied  nation  too  busy  patting 
Itself  on  the  back  to  see  the  shattered  mir- 
ror on  the  wall. 

Never  before  In  our  history  has  there  been 
a  greater  opportunity  for  this  Nation  to 
initiate  a  positive,  constructive  strategy  for 
p>eace  and  international  friendship. 

That  strategy  must  be  built  upon  sound 
economic  planning,  diplomatic  determina- 
tion and  spiritual  stamina. 

In  November,  the  voters  of  America  will 
choose  the  men  and  the  party  they  feel  are 
best  fitted  to  meet  the  awesome  responsi- 
bilities of  this  decade. 
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I  am  confident  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia will  recognize  the  qualities  of  great- 
ness and  competence  in  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  a  truly  i?reat  legislator;  in  Wally 
Barron,  your  candidate  for  Governor  and 
in  all  the  Democratic  candidaies  who  offer 
West  Virginia  skiUful  and  humanitarian 
leadership  at    home   and   in   the  Congress. 

I  know  that  the  choice  of  the  people  of 
America  will  be  Senator  Kennedy  for  Pres- 
ident and  Lyndon  Johnson  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

I  tenow  they  will  choose  the  Democratic 
Party — the  party  of  hope  for  the  future  of 
a  young,  hopeful  Nation  In  a  world  praying 
that   Its   people   may   dare  to   hope   again. 

When  that  decision  has  been  made,  we 
will  have  won  a  victory,  not  for  ourselves, 
but  for  the  memory  of  all  that  was  great  In 
our  past,  for  the  acknowledgment  of  all  that 
IS  good  In  our  present  and  for  the  faith  and 
confidence  in  all  that  can  be  great  In  our 
future 

It  will  be  a  victory  for  all  men.  everywhere, 
who  yearn  for  human  dignity  and  for  free- 
dom. May  God  grant  lis  the  strength  and  the 
will  to  rr.r.s  the  truth  to  the  American 
people. 

The  truth.  In  turn,  will  bring  to  our  party 
a  smashing  victory  at  the  polls  In  November. 
It  will  bring  the  heavy  duty  of  responsibility 
In  seeking  out  the  new  frontier  that  is  ours 
to  have — if  only  we  have  the  courage  and 
vision  to  find  it 

I  am  always  happy  to  be  in  West  Virginia, 
but  especially  so  tonight,  because  I  am  re- 
turning a  courtesy  call  which  your  Gover- 
nor made  to  Pittsburgh  a  little  less  than  3 
years  ago. 

I  was  running  for  my  fourth  term  as 
mayor  of  Pittsburgh  and  he  came  to  town 
to  help  me  along  by  making  a  television  ap- 
pearance  in    behalf  of   my   opp>onent. 

I  hope  I  won't  sound  Immodest  when  I 
report  that  I  was  reelected  mayor  by  the 
biggest  majority  In  history — and  so  It  Is 
only  natural  that  I  feel  grateful  for  his 
opposition. 

Of  course.  I  really  don't  believe  that  you 
need  me  to  tell  you  of  his  political  or  ad- 
ministrative persuasiveness. 

The  White  House  gave  the  best  testimony 
to  his  effectiveness  and  prestige  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  slammed  the  depressed 
areas  veto  in  his  face. 

But  the  Republicans  really  are  a  pretty 
decent  lot  at  times.  Since  they  could  not 
oblige  West  Virginia  and  other  distressed 
States  with  an  area  development  law,  they 
made  up  for  it  to  your  Governor  by  naming 
him  the  temporary — the  very  temporary — 
chairman  of  their  Chicago  convention. 

And  although  few  people  really  noticed,  I 
understand  they  even  let  him  make  a  speech, 
but  his  message  didn't  survive  long  enough 
to  get  in  most  newspapers — which  Is  per- 
fectly understandable. 

I  don't  know  which  pjerformance  was  more 
ludicrous — his  or  Tom  Dewey's.  As  someone 
said  after  the  Dewey  performance,  Tom 
should  know  that  there  is  really  only  one 
little  man  with  a  mustache  who  is  a  come- 
dian— and  it  Isn't  Dewey. 

On  serious  reflection  about  your  Gover- 
nor's role,  however.  It  seems  that  the  Re- 
publicans know  a  temporary  public  figure 
when  they  see  one — as  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  will  demonstrate  when  they  perma- 
nently and  decisively  retire  him  from  public 
affairs  In  November. 


FAIR    LABOR 


r -A >: ' ) ARDS    AMEND- 
-   (  F   1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S  3758  >  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 


gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  express  my  most  vig- 
orous opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment offered  by  our  good  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Hol- 
land]. The  Senator's  amendment  is 
proposed  to  be  inserted  on  page  24  of  the 
pending  measure,  between  lines  5  and  6, 
and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  11.  Except  as  may  otherwise  be  ex- 
pressly provided  by  law,  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  regulate  wages,  hours, 
or  other  conditions  of  employment  shall  be 
limited  to  those  specified  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  remarks  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  this  amendment,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  at  page 
16308  of  yesterday's  Record,  stated: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  insists  that  he  has 
the  power  under  other  acts  to  prescribe  con- 
ditions of  work,  wages,  and  hours,  as  well  as 
housing  conditions  and  other  conditions  of 
labor. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  indi- 
cates that  the  Secretary  predicates  this 
authority  upon  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

He  states  further: 

The  Industries  affected  feel  with  very  deep 
conviction  that  the  Secretary  has  no  author- 
ity to  do  this. 

The  language  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  carries  with  it  the  clear  im- 
plication that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has. 
by  regulations  issued  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act.  attempted  to  regulate  the 
wages,  hours,  or  other  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, of  domestic  farmworkers.  The 
Senator  has  not  submitted  any  evidence 
to  support  the  conclusion  that  such  reg- 
ulations have  been  issued.  And  the  fact 
is  that  no  such  regulations  are  in 
existence. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  reg- 
ulations at  which  this  amendment  ap- 
parently is  directed  merely  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  interstate  recruitment  machin- 
ery of  the  nationwide  system  of  public 
employment  ofiBces  to  obtain  workers  for 
employers  offering  jobs  with  conditions 
that  provide  wages,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  conditions  of  work  that 
are  below  th05.e  which  are  prevailing  in 
the  area. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  what  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  attempt  to  do  is  to 
make  the  Federal  Government  an  agent 
in  the  recruitment  of  workers  for  em- 
ployers who  are  undercutting  other 
employers  in  the  same  area. 

We  should  not  be  misled  by  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment.  It  is,  in 
actuality,  directed  at  recision  of  the 
minimum  and  reasonable  standards  for 
the  use  of  the  public  employment  offices. 
I  frankly  doubt  that  the  language  ac- 
complishes the  purpose  of  its  sponsor;  as- 
suming that  it  does,  however,  it  presents 
squarely  the  question  as  to  whether  pub- 
lic funds  should  be  u.sed  to  establish  and 
maintain  facilities  for  furnishing  out-of- 
State  workers  to  employers  unwilling  or 
unable  to  offer  prevailing  local  wages 
and  working  conditions.  It  raises  the 
question  of  whether  governmental  agen- 
cies financed  by  tax  revenues  should  lend 


their  machinery  and  assistance  to  under- 
mine the  prevailing  employment  prac- 
tices in  any  area. 

I  would  also  point  out.  Mr  President, 
that  the  bill  which  we  are  today  con- 
sidering is  a  bill  to  increase  the  minimum 
wages  for  nonagricultural  workers.  The 
proposed  amendment  purely  and  simply 
is  to  permit  the  use  of  governmental  fa- 
cilities to  undercut  the  already  sub- 
standard wages  of  agricultural  workers 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  any- 
one would  suggest  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  would  and  could 
properly  be  a  party  to  such  practices; 
that  Americans  would  advocate  and 
sanction  the  u.se  of  public  moneys  to 
assist  any  employers  in  obtaining  work- 
ers from  distant  points  at  substandard 
wages — at  wages  which  would  depress 
the  prevailing  wage  scale  in  the  area  of 
employment— at  wages  which  would  give 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage  over 
other  employers  in  the  area  who  are  not 
interested  in  engaging  in  such  practices. 

I  noted  with  interest  the  Senator's 
statement  yesterday : 

The  industries  affected  feel  with  very  deep 
conviction  that  the  Secretary  has  no  author- 
ity to  do  this. 

I  think  it  of  interest  to  point  out  that 
the  question  has  been  laid  squarely  be- 
fore the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  who  rendered  an  opinion  clearly 
supporting  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  issue  the  regulations  in  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
both  the  regulations  in  question  and  the 
Attorney  General's  oninion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
think  this  body  should  also  he  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  very  question  was  con- 
sidered in  1946  by  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  which  at  that  time  was  con- 
sidering amendments  to  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  and  not  to  some  irrelevant 
act.  The  question  of  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  issue  such  regulations  was  laid 
squarely  before  that  committee,  and  after 
due  consideration  of  all  the  testi- 
mony before  that  committee,  the  Senate 
issued  the  following  report,  and  I  quote 
from  Senate  Report  No.  1266,  79th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  page  20: 

Under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Is  authorized  to  promulgate 
rules,  regulations,  and  standards  of  efficiency 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that 
act.  Under  that  authority  the  Secretary 
Is  empowered  to  Issue  reasonable  referrail 
standards  necessary  to  conduct  an  effective 
employment-service  pro-am  The  specific 
referral  standards  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion are  referral  standards  which  are  basic 
to  an  effective  employment-service  opera- 
tion and  constitute  minimum  referral  stand- 
ards which  must  be  adhered  to 

The  final  part  of  this  quotation  is  im- 
portant: 

The  Inclusion  of  these  referral  standards 
in  this  act  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  restrict- 
ing the  secretary's  authority  to  Issue  other 
reasonable  referral  standards. 

It  is  important  to  have  the  Record 
show  at  this  point  that  the  referral 
standards  in  effect  at  the  time  the  Sen- 
ate rep>ort  was  Issued,  and  referred  to 
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in  the  report,  were  substantially  similar 
to  the  referral  standards  currently  in 
effect. 

Tlie  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  and  now  pending,  has 
not  been  considered  in  committee,  has 
not  been  given  due  consideration,  and 
constitutes  action  directly  in  conflict 
with  the  fully  considered  action  taken  by 
the  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
yield  with  the  understanding  that  he 
will  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  for  that  purp>ose. 


ORDER      FOR      RECESS      UNTIL      12 
O'CLOCK  MERIDIAN  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a-sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  to  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
or  adjournment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Recess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chaa-  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  ■will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinKuished  majority  leader  about 
the  time  schedule  and  the  prospective 
.speakers  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  Today  is  Saturday.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  we  had  a  tentative  under- 
standing about  ending  the  session  at 
approximately  7  30  pm  But  knowing 
that  this  is  the  end  of  the  week,  and  that 
there  are  always  little  personal  chores 
which  mu.st  be  done.  I  thought  h  spirit 
of  charity  might  prevail  at  this  hour  of 
the  day  and  that  we  could  consummate 
our  deliberations  a  little  earlier. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  Senators 
who  desire  to  speak  I  was  informed 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  just  now 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
KjCATiifcl  desired  to  speak.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  wishes  to  speak. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  IMr  Hol- 
land] indicated  that  he  knew  of  some 
other  speakers  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr   S'rwtHisl  desires  to  speak. 

We  had  an  agreement  on  this  subject 
at  one  time  before,  and  we  finally  agreed 
that  there  would  be  no  yea-and-nay  votes 
or  rollcalls  after  7:30.  But  the  Senate 
can  remain  in  session  as  late  as  Senators 
want  to  talk,  if  they  mant  to  talk.  How- 
ever, there  will  be  no  rollcalls  after  7:30. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  all  Sena- 
tors who  really  desired  to  speak,  not  only 
on  the  bill,  but  perhaps  on  some  other 


subjects,  as  well,  could  be  accommodated 
within  the  space  of  an  hour. 

So,  speaking  for  myself,  I  would  not 
introduce  the  slightest  objection  if.  in- 
stead of  having  the  session  continue 
until  7  o'clock,  or  thereabouts,  it  came 
to  a  timely  close  in  the  neighborhood  of 
6  o'clock. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield;  with 
the  understanding  that  he  will  not  lose 
the  floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding  of 
the  agreement  reached  yesterday  is  that 
it  was  simply  to  the  effect  that  there 
would  be  no  voting  after  7:30  this  eve- 
ning. I  did  not  understand  that  there 
was  any  agreement  to  remain  in  session 
until  any  fixed  hour.  I  am  completely 
content  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority  leader  in  this  matter.  I  have 
no  motion  to  make.  I  am  simply  com- 
menting. It  seems  to  me  that  with  the 
ver>'  small  attendance  in  the  Chamber,  it 
might  be  well  simply  to  consider  the 
question  of  how  soon  we  may  expect  to 
be  able  to  go  home. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
way  in  tJie  world  of  knowing  how  long 
Senators  may  want  to  sF>eak  after  7:30. 
We  did  say  yesterday  that  there  would 
be  no  rollcalls  after  7:30. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  Senators  want  to 
speak  after  6  o'clock.  I  assume  they  may. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  expect  to 
take  the  floor  himself? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  not 
want  to  foreclose  that  possibility.  I  have 
no  plans  to  do  so.  I  hoped  we  might  try 
to  proceed  to  a  vote,  if  we  could. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 

AMENDMENTS  OF   1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3758>  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
F>oses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  conclusion.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  point  I  last  made,  namely, 
that  this  amendment  would  have  a 
sweeping  effect.  Perhaps  it  is  not  clear 
what  the  total  picture  would  be  con- 
cerning the  programs  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
workers.  However,  certainly  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  who  is  one  of  our 
closest  students  of  deliberative  and 
orderly  processes,  will  recognize,  I  am 
certain,  that  an  amendment  of  this  par- 
ticular effect  should  properly  have  the 
orderly  consideration  of  a  committee 
hearing  and  discussion,  which  it  has  not 
had. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Horida 
that  such  an  important  amendment, 
which  has  not  had  proper  consideration, 
should  not  receive  favorable  action  by 
the  Senate  when  it  has  an  opportunity 
to  express  Itself  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
kindly  references  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  could 
very  properly  pass  upon  this  amendment, 
for  various  reasons.  First.  I  fail  to  find 
in  the  law  or  the  regulation  which  has 
been  draviTi.  and  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred,  any  reference  to  F>ower  to 
fix  wages  or  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, such  as  those  which  are  fixed  in 
the  bill.  Yet  the  present  regulation  as- 
sumes to  do  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  complete  my 
statement;  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  s  position. 

Second,  my  information  from  the  veg- 
etable and  fruit  industries  of  the  Na- 
tion is  that  this  regulation  has  been  re- 
cently issued,  after  long  contention,  and 
after  their  asking  every  chance  to  be 
heard  upon  it,  and  without  the  submis- 
sion of  any  act  or  amendment  which 
would  have  given  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress to  the  specific  thing  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  sought  to  do. 

Third,  from  my  own  experience.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  the  subject  has  been 
very  arbitrarily  handled  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  I  myself  have  had  some 
correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  this  question,  and  some  deal- 
ings with  some  members  of  h's  .«:taff.  one 
of  whom  told  us  that  he  thnucht  it  was 
not  any  business  of  the  employers  what 
wage  requirements  were  placed  in  the 
act;  and  until  he  was  directs  by  his  su- 
r>eriors  to  give  us  more  information,  we 
were  unable  really  to  find  out  what  was 
contemplated. 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  while  in  parts  of  the  Nation 
production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  will 
.soon  be  ending,  there  are  portions  of  the 
Nation,  including  my  own  State,  where 
the  planting  for  the  fall  crop  and  the 
winter  crop  will  soon  be  underway  A 
very  impwrtant  vegetable  crop,  constitut- 
ing most  of  the  winter  vegetable  supplies 
of  the  Nation,  is  covered  by  this  regula- 
tion. 

So  there  has  been  no  opportunity,  so 
far  as  I  have  heard,  for  those  industries 
to  be  heard  on  any  proposed  measure 
giving  si>ecific  power  to  the  Secretary.'  of 
Labor  to  do  what  he  has  assumed  to  do. 

I  understand  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  strongly  opposed  the  is- 
suance of  this  regulation,  and  that  there 
IS  quite  a  diffei-ence  of  opinion  between 
the  two  agencies;  and  that  the  agency 
which  is  peculiarly  charged  -with  the 
duty  of  supervising  the  agricultural  in- 
dustries of  the  Nation  is  opposed  to  the 
regulation  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
been  issued. 

I  will  not  state  that  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge. I  have  not  had  that  statement 
made  to  me  by  Secretary  Benson  or  any 
of  his  staff.  But  that  is  my  under- 
standing from  various  sources.  So  I 
think  the  subject  is  a  very  proper  one 
for  consideration  as  we  are  considering 
the  wage  and  hour  Law.  I  hope  to  be 
heard  upon  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
at  the  app:  op::atc  time 
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I  am  alad  indeed,  to  have  the  expres- 
sion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  We  all  know  he  ha?  made 
a  study  of  the  problems  of  migrant 
•vvorkers.  My  own  study  of  almost  a  life- 
time m  a  practice  largely  devoted  to 
representing  agriculturalists,  coopera- 
tives, and  others,  has  been  more  con- 
cerned with  producing  conditions  and 
the  problems  of  the  producer  m  my  par- 
ticular part  of  thf  Nation.  I  know  that 
those  producers  feel  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  not  given  them  very  kindly 
or  considerate  treatment  I  know  that 
their  counsel  advised  them  that  he  had 
not  given  them  treatment  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  present  legislation. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  brief  statement, 
which  I  shall  follow  with  an  argument 
later  I  appreciate  the  kindness  of  the 
Seriaior  from  New  Jersey  in  yieldins'  to 
me 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida 

The  regulation.s  under  consideration 
here  do  not  fix  the  wa.;es  of  farmwork- 
ers. The  regulations  simply  provide  that 
the  farmer  or  the  grower  may  not  use  the 
employment  offices  o 
ment  Service  if  he 
the  ar^a  watie:  or  if  his  housing  con- 
ditions are  below  the  standards  of  the 
area.  The  regulation  does  not  affect 
wages,  It  merely  removes  the  oppor- 
tunity for  growers  who  are  operating  on 
a  low  standard,  undercutting  others  in 
the  area,  to  use  the  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  point  out.  too.  that  these  regulations 
are  not  new.  Regulations  similar  to 
'hem  have  been  in  existence  since  195L 
Congress  has  known  about  them,  and  has 
acquiesced  m  what  I  regard  as  very  fair 
and  reasonable  regulations  under  the 
circum.scances. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral regulations  recently  issued  do  not 
go  considerably  further  than  the  regu- 
lations issued  as  long  ago  as  1951,  as  the 
Senator  has  said? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  any  new.  perfecting 
regulations    which    make   any    sweeping 

changes. 

Exhibit   1 

The  Nrw    ■Wagner-Peyser"  Regxtlattons 

On  N'ovember  18.  1959.  the  Department  of 
Labor  issued  a  revised  section  602.9  of  the 
Code  )f  Federal  Regulations,  to  be  effective 
December  20.  1959,  and  reading  as  follows: 

■'Sec  602  9  Interstate  recruitment  of  agri- 
cultural workers:  No  order  for  recruitment 
of  domestic  agricultural  workers  shall  be 
placed  into  Interstate  clearance  unless  there 
are  assurances  from  the  State  agency  that: 

••(a  I  The  State  agency  has  established. 
P'jTsuant  to  recruitment  efforts  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations.  pwUcles.  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity United  States  Employment  Service), 
that  domestic  agricultural  workers  are  not 
available    locally   or    within   the   State. 

"(b)  The  State  agency  has  compiled  and 
examined  data  on  the  estimated  crop  acre- 
age, yield,  and  other  production  factors  in 
accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  (United 
States  Employment  Service)  to  assure  the 
validity  of  need  and  the  minimum  number 
of  agricultural  workers  required. 

"ic>  The  State  agencv  has  ascertained 
th.iS    w  igps    •'i.'Terpd    are    liM'     :ess    than    the 


wages  prevailing  in  the  area  of  employment 
among  similarly  employed  domestic  aigrlcul- 
tural  workers  recruited  within  the  State  and 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  In  the  area  of 
employment  among  similarly  employed  do- 
mestic agricultural  workers  recruited  out- 
side the  State. 

'•(d)  The  Stat€  agency  haa  ascertained 
that  housing  facilities  (1)  are  available;  (2) 
are  hygienic  and  adequate  to  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  area  of  employment;  (3) 
are  reasonably  calculated  to  accommodate 
available  domestic  agricultural  workers;  and 
(4)  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  ap- 
plicable State,  county,  or  local  housing  and 
sanitary  codes  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  ap- 
plicable codes,  have  been  determined  by  the 
State  agency  to  be  such  as  will  not  endanger 
the  lives,  health,  or  safety  of  the  workers. 
In  making  such  determinations  the  State 
agency  shall  give  full  consideration  to  the 
applicable  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Migratory  Labor  with 
respect  to  housing  and  related  facilities. 

"(ei  The  State  agency  has  ascertained  that 
the  employer  has  oCTered  to  provide  or  pay 
for  transportation  for  domestic  agricultural 
workers  ( 1 )  at  terms  not  less  favorable  to 
the  workers  than  those  prevailing  among  the 
domestic  agrlctiltural  workers  In  the  area  of 
employment  recruited  from  the  area  of  suj  - 
ply:  or  (2)  in  the  absence  of  such  prevailing 
practice  In  the  area  of  emplo3rment.  at  terms 
not  less  favorable  to  the  workers  recruited 
by  out-of-state  employers  who  recruit  do- 
mestic agricultural  workers  from  the  area  of 
supply,  as  determined  by  the  State  agency  In 
the  State  requested  to  supply  the  workers. 

•'(f)  The  state  agency  has  ascertained  that 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
offered  are  not  less  favorable  than  those 
prevailing  In  the  area  of  employment  for 
domestic  agricultural  workers  for  similar 
work  ' 


Department  or  JtJsncK 

Jxn-T  3.  1959. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  or  Labor 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  your  letter  of 
May  8.  1959,  requesting  my  opinion  regard- 
ing your  rulemaking  authority  under  tiie 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  (act  of  June  6.  1933.  48 
Stat  113,  29  use.  49  et  seq.),  estab- 
lishing the  U.S.  Employment  Service  as  a 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor  with  the 
responsibilities  to  perform  the  duties  as- 
signed by  the  act.  Those  duties,  which  are 
specified  in  section  3.  29  United  States  Code. 
section  49b.  include  the  following: 

'•To  promote  and  develop  a  national  system 
of  employment  offices  for  men.  women,  and 
Jimlors  who  are  legally  qualified  to  engage 
In  gainful  occupations  •  •  *.  to  maintain 
a  farm  placement  .service  •  •  •  [and]  also 
assist  In  coordinating  the  public  employ- 
ment offices  throughout  the  country  and  In 
Increasing  their  usefulness  by  •  •  •  assist- 
ing them  In  meeting  problems  peculiar  to 
their  localities  •  •  •  and  maintaining  a  sys- 
tem for  clearing  labor  between  the  several 
States." 

Section  12  of  the  act.  title  29,  United  States 
Code,  section  49k.  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  "to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act." 

The  problem  Involves  your  authority  to 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  referral 
standards  governing  the  use  of  the  public 
employment  service  In  connection  with  the 
Interstate  recruitment  of  agricultural  work- 
ers. The  regulations  require  a  State  public 
employment  agency  to  give  certain  assur- 
ances before  placing  an  employer's  order  for 
agricultural  workers  to  be  recruited  outside 
the  State.  Your  letter  advises  me  that  the 
"system  for  clearing  labor  between  the  sev- 
eral States"  (sec.  3.  supra)  functions  as  fol- 
lows: 

"An  employer  endeavoring  to  obtain  labor 
flle«  a  Job    Td'T  with  a  local  public  employ- 


ment office,  which  attempts  to  fill  it  In  the 
local  labor  market.  If  thU  attempt  Lb  un- 
successful, copies  of  the  order  are  forwarded 
to  surrounding  public  employment  offices 
within  the  State.  If  the  necessary  workers 
are  not  thus  obtained,  a  copy  of  the  order 
goes  to  the  State  office,  which  undertakes 
recruitment  efforts  on  a  State-wide  basis, 
and,  If  these  efforts  fall,  forwards  the  order 
to  the  appropriate  regional  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  which  U 
a  branch  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  The  ever-expanding  area  of  the  search 
Is  then  widened  to  include  the  whole  region. 
All  other  efforts  falling,  the  order  Is  referred 
to  the  Washington  office  of  the  Bureau, 
which,  from  available  labor  market  informa- 
tion, undertakes  recruitment  on  a  national 
basis,  generally  pinpointed  to  the  probable 
area  of  labor  supply  " 

It  appears  that  referral  standards  for  the 
Interstate  recruitment  of  agricultural  labor 
were  first  promulgated  by  your  predecessor 
In  1951  (16  PR  9142).  and  revised  In  1954 
(19  PR  7433)  In  their  present  form  they 
provide  (20  CFR  (Cum.  Supp.)  sec.  602  9) 
that  a  State  agency  must  make  assurances 
as  to  the  housing,  wages,  and  transporta- 
tion to  be  accorded  to  agricultural  workers 
recruited  through  the  Interstate  clearance 
system.  These  are  In  substance  that  em- 
ployers will  supply  Interstate  workers  with 
hygienic  housing  adequate  to  meet  climatic 
conditions,  offer  them  wages  not  lew  than 
the  prevailing  wages  paid  to  local  agricul- 
tural workers,  and  provide  dally  transporta- 
tion from  pickup  points  to  the  place  of  em- 
ployment, and  return.  In  accordance  with  the 
common  practice  of  employers  In  the  area 
You  state  that  you  now  have  under  consid- 
eration proposed  amendments  of  these  stand- 
ards. You  Inform  me  that  In  recent  years 
the  economic  and  social  problems  of  mi- 
grant farm  labor  have  received  wide  publicity, 
that  a  successful  program  of  Interstate  farm 
labor  recruitment  must  take  cognizance  of 
the  conditions  revealed  by  governmental  In- 
vestigations of  these  problems,  at  Pederal. 
State,  and  local  levels,  and  that  this  la  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
existing  regulations.  There  are  cited  the 
Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor  (established  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10129  of  June  3.  1950.  15  rH 
3499).  congressional  committee  hearings, 
studies  by  State  agencies,  and  numerous 
news  reports,  as  showing  that  the  housing 
provided  for  migrant  farmworkers  "has  fre- 
quently been  overcrowded,  unsanitary,  lack- 
ing beds  and  bedding,  unheated.  and  a  fire 
hazard.  Some  migrants  have  even  been  re- 
quired to  sleep  In  the  open,  completely  ex- 
posed to  the  elements."  These  conditions 
"breed  disease  and  thus  endanger  the  health 
of  the  whole  community." '  The  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  summarized  the 
matter  as  follows  (p.  16)  : 

'Beyond  wanting  migrants  to  be  available 
when  needed  and  to  be  gone  when  not  need- 
ed, they  are  exp>ected  to  work  under  condi- 
tions no  longer  typical  or  characteristic  of 
the  American  standard  of  life.  In  a  period 
of  rapidly  advancing  Job  and  employment 
standards,  we  expect  them  to  work  at  em- 
ployment which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
has  no  Job  standards  " 
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'  See.  e.g..  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission. "Migratory  Labor  In  American 
Agriculture  ( 1951 ) ."  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  and  Labor-Management 
Relations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  82d  Cong  .  2d  sess  .  Feb- 
ruary and  March  1952:  studies  by  agencies  of 
the  States  of  Arizona.  Florida.  Oregon.  Texas, 
and  Pennsylvania:  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin.  York  Gazette  and  Dally, 
Tampa  Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times.  The 
newspaper  accounts  relate  to  the  years  1957, 
1968,  and  1959 


Stressing  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  reached  no  definite  conclusion  as 
to  the  precise  content  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, and  that,  no  more  than  the  existing 
regulations,  will  they  preclude  noncomply- 
Ing  employers  from  obtaining  workers  who 
do  not  come  through  the  governmental  In- 
terstate clearance  system,  you  state  that  you 
have  In  mind  the  following  three  changes: 
( I  I  The  regulation  dealing  with  housing 
would  require  the  State  agency  to  assure 
that  housing  conforms  to  applicable  State 
or  local  housing  codes,  and.  If  there  are  no 
such  codes,  that  the  housing  will  not  en- 
danger the  health  or  safety  of  the  workers: 
(2)  the  regulation  dealing  with  wages  would 
require  the  State  agency  to  assure  that  the 
wages  offered  are  not  less  favorable  than 
those  prevailing  among  employers  In  the  area 
for  workers  recruited  out.'lde  the  State  and. 
in  any  event,  not  less  than  the  wages  pre- 
vailing In  the  area  of  employment  for  local 
agricultural  labor  similarly  employed;  (3) 
the  regulation  dealing  with  transportation 
would  be  expanded  to  require  the  State 
agency  to  assure  that  the  particular  em- 
ployer will  provide  transportation  arrange- 
ments not  less  favorable  than  those  prevail- 
ing among  employers  In  the  area  of  employ- 
ment who  have  recruited  labor  from  the 
areas  In  which  the  workers  are  to  be  ob- 
tained; If  there  is  no  such  prevailing  practice, 
transportation  arrangements  must  be  no  less 
favorable  than  those  prevailing  In  the  area 
of  supply  as  determined  by  the  local  em- 
ployment office  You  state  that  the  proposed 
housing  amendment  recognizes  the  existence 
of  local  remedial  measures  and  prohibits  the 
use  of  the  Interestate  labor  recruitment  sys- 
tem to  subvert  them,  and  that  where  no 
remedial  measures  have  been  enacted,  the 
amendment  will  preclude  the  public  employ- 
ment service  from  being  utilized  to  send 
workers  over  long  distances  to  employment 
providing  quarters  dangerous  to  their  health 
and  safety  Concerning  the  proposed  wage 
amendment.  It  Is  said  that  Its  purpose,  like 
that  of  the  existing  regulation.  Is  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  Interstate  system  as  a  vehicle 
for  undermining  prevailing  wage  rates  In  the 
area  of  employment  As  to  the  transporta- 
tion amendment,  you  advise  me  that  like 
the  wage  proposal  it  seeks  only  equal  treat- 
ment for  employees  referred  through  the  In- 
terstate recruitment  program. 

You  Inform  me  that  all  three  proposals 
represent  the  development  of  longstanding 
policies  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  which  have  been  previously  unques- 
tioned, and  that  you  believe  that  the  pro- 
posals and  the  other  regulations  promulgated 
under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  particularly 
In  the  area  of  interstate  recruitment  of 
workers,  are  within  the  scope  of  the  author- 
ity conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by 
the  act.  You  have  transmitted  the  opinion 
of  your  chief  legal  officer  In  support  of  your 
conclusion.  The  request  for  my  opinion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  pn^mpted  by  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  persona  have  questioned  both 
the  propriety  of  the  proposed  amendments 
and  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  Issue  regulations  providing  standards  for 
Interstate  recrultmejit  of  workers.  You  en- 
close a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  your  so- 
licitor from  the  counsel  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  maintaining  that  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  confcis  no  authority  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Issue  regulations 
of  the  nature  herein  Involved. 

The  committee's  counsel  makes  the  fol- 
lowing points:  (1 )  Nowhere  In  the  act.  either 
by  expressed  language  or  by  necessary  Im- 
plication Is  there  any  delegation  of  power  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  promulgate  re- 
ferral standards,  and  no  Intention  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  delegate  such  power  Is  to 
be  found  In  the  legislative  history;  (2)  the 
legislative  materials  Indicate  that  the  sole 
Intention  of  Congress  was  to  establish  the 
public    employment    service     as     "a     service 


agency"  to  assist  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  free  public  employ- 
ment offices  without  any  authority  to  exer- 
cise substantive  controls  over  conditions  and 
terms  of  employment;  (3)  the  act  cannot 
reasonably  be  construed  as  conferring  upon 
the  Secretary  the  power  to  promulgate  sub- 
stantive regulations  regarding  conditions  and 
terms  of  employment  with  respect  to  agri- 
cultural labor  in  the  face  of  consistent  ex- 
emptions of  such  labor  from  regulatory 
statutes,  such  as  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938)  52  Stat.  1060,  1067.  29  U.8.C.. 
sees.  201.  213).  and  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
(49  Stat.  2036.  2039.  41  U.S.C  .  sees.  35.  43); 
(4)  section  11(b)  of  the  act  (29  U.S.C.  sec. 
49J(b)  ).  authorizing  and  directing  the  Sec- 
retary In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act  to  provide  for  the  giving  of  notice  of 
strikes  or  lockouts  to  applicants  before  they 
are  referred  to  employment,  is  perhaps  the 
most  compelling  indication  of  congressional 
intent — the  fact  that  Congress  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  include  this  specific  referral  standard 
shows  that  it  Intended  no  others. 

In  considering  this  matter  my  function  is 
of  course  a  limited  one  It  Is  not  to  act  as  a 
superior  administrative  officer  passing  upon 
the  wisdom  of  your  decision  to  exercise  what- 
ever rulemaking  powers  have  been  granted 
you  by  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  This  Is  a 
responsibility  which  Congress  has  confldt^d  In 
you  as  the  administrator  of  the  act,  and  In 
law  I  do  not  share  It.  Although  technically 
the  Attorney  General  does  not.  like  a  court, 
sit  In  review  of  agency  rulemaking,  your 
authority  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
Judicial  principles  applicable  In  that  area. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  approach  taken 
by  Attorney  General  Mitchell  In  advising  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  similar  prob- 
lems (36  Op.  AG.  510  (1932)).  The  Judicial 
standard  is  whether  the  agency  rule  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  statute  or  Is  In  itself  unrea- 
sonable or  Inappropriate  iUnUed  States  v 
Morehead  (243  U.S.  607.  613-614);  Boske  v. 
Comm\ngore  (177  US  459,  470);  Forbes  v. 
United  States  (125  P  2d  404,  409  (C.A.  9, 
1942);  36  Op.  AG.  510,  supra).  And  the  In- 
validity of  an  administrative  regulation  must 
be  made  plain  to  warrant  striking  it  down 
(Boske  v  Comviingore.  supra:  Knight  v. 
Mantel  (135  F.  2d  514.  517  (C.A.  8.  1943)  i: 
and  see  Labor  Board  v  Scren-Up  Co  (344 
U.S.  344.  346-347). 

That  in  the  act  itself  there  is  no  express 
or  necessarily  Implied  delegation  of  power 
to  the  Secretary  to  establish  referral  stand- 
ards docs  not  establish  a  lack  of  power  The 
existence  of  administrative  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  on  a  particular  subject  does 
not  depend  on  such  considerations  but  may 
be  found  In  the  legislative  grant  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  general  rulemaking  power 
(American  Trucking  Associations  v  United 
States  (344  US  298,  309-312)  ).  And  I  have 
recently  so  held.  See  41  Op.  AG  No  73  (Dec. 
18,  1958);  Id..  No.  41  (Nov.  29.  1957)  That 
the  legislative  history  Is  also  silent  Is  of 
course  equally  without  significance.  The  ab- 
sence of  authority  Is  not  established  by  the 
absence  In  the  legislative  history  of  evidence 
of  an  Affirmative  Intention  to  grant  the 
claimed  power.  I  do  not  find  the  references 
cited  to  demonstrate  an  Intent  to  deny  the 
power  convincing.  The  expressed  concern  of 
Congress  to  have  the  Federal  agency  "help 
and  encourage  "  the  States  and  "cooperate" 
with  them  (73d  Cong..  1st  sess..  S.  Rept  No. 
63.  p  4;  H.R.  Rept,  No.  158.  p.  2)  does  not 
necessarily  show  an  Intention  to  exclude 
from  the  rulemaking  power  of  the  Secretary 
the  subject  of  referral  standards.  It  might 
indeed  be  said  that  a  contrary  Intention  was 
present  because  the  House  Committee,  al- 
though It  recognized  that  the  purposes  of 
the  existing  Pederal  Employment  Service  In- 
cluded the  "Improvement  of  working  condi- 
tions" (Ibid  ).  one  of  the  basic  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  (37  Stat.  736:  5 
use.  611),  did  not  Indicate  that  the  sub- 


ject was  to  be  excluded  In  his  operation 
of  the  new  service.  The  legislative  history  is 
wholly  Inconclusive. 

I  have  also  considered  the  specific  delega- 
tion found  in  section  ll(bi.  It  does  not 
show  that  Congress  necessarily  Intended  to 
confine  the  general  grant  of,  rulemaking 
authority  of  section  12  solely  to  procedural 
and  administrative  matters.  The  provision 
merely  seems  to  refiect  the  feeling  of  Con- 
gress that  a  matter  of  such  lmi>ortance 
ought  not  to  be  committed  to  the  discre- 
tionary regulatory  power  of  the  administra- 
tor. This  view  Is  supported  by  the  manda- 
tory language  of  section  11(b).  Moreover,  as 
pointed  out  by  your  Solicitor,  such  a  narrow 
view  of  the  Secretary's  rulemaking  power  Is 
Inconsistent  with  section  9  of  the  act  (29 
U.S.C.  49h) .  and  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  In  Ottinger  v.  United  States  (123 
Ct  CI.  23  (1952)  ). 

Section  9  requires  the  SecreUry  "to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  system  of  public  employ- 
ment offices  maintained  in  each  State  Is 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  the  standards  of  efficiency 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act."  It  is  un- 
likely that  Congress  would  have  affirmatively 
placed  upon  the  Secretary  such  responsibili- 
ties if  It  did  not  consider  that  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  standards  of  efficiency  were 
to  be  of  substantive  imp>ortance  rather  than 
merely  procedural  and  administrative  The 
Ottinger  case  involved  a  longstanding  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  of  prohibit- 
ing referrals  to  Jobs  which  are  vacant  be- 
cause the  former  occupant  is  on  strike  or  is 
locked  out  in  the  course  of  a  labor  dispute, 
or  the  filling  of  which  Is  an  issue  in  a  labor 
dispute.  (See  20  CPR  602.2(b).)  TTie 
policy  was  continued  in  effect  when  the  em- 
ployment service  became  an  operating  srm 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  during 
World  War  II.  Purstiant  thereto  the  Com- 
mission refused  to  authorize  referrals  to  an 
Army  contractor  involved  In  a  labor  dispute. 
In  dismissing  the  contractor's  suit  for  dam- 
ages allegedly  suffered  as  a  result,  the  Court 
of  Claims  rejected  the  contention  that  the 
Commission's  policy  was  so  unreasonable 
and  arbitrary  as  to  be  illegal.  The  rationale 
of  its  holding  appears  to  have  been  that 
when  the  Government  went  into  the  business 
of  running  employment  agencies  it  was  faced 
with  the  same  problems  as  private  employ- 
ment agencies  and  could  deal  with  them 
similarly.  A  private  agency,  the  cotirt 
stated,  "would  have  lost  Its  patronage"  If  it 
had.  "without  warning,  referred  an  appli- 
cant to  a  Job  where  there  was  a  strike  or 
picketing"   (123  Ct.  CI.,  at  45-46) 

The  Ottinger  case  does  not  Imply  that  the 
referral  standard  was  without  justification 
in  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  itself.  Nor  Is  it 
inconsistent  with  the  earlier  decision  of  the 
same  court  in  Sanders  v.  United  States  (104 
Ct.  CI  1  ( 1945)  ) .  where  Government  reliance 
on  the  standard  was  rejected.  The  cases 
are  factually  distinguishable  In  Sanders, 
unlike  Ottinger.  the  Government  had  ex- 
pressly obligated  itself  by  contract  with  the 
plaintiff  to  furnish  him  workers  through 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  It  had  to  live 
up  to  Its  contract  regardless  of  what  it  might 
otherwise  l>e  free  to  do.  In  Ottinger.  where 
the  Government  was  under  no  such  contrac- 
tual obligation  (see  123  Ct.  CI.  at  39).  the 
legality  of  the  referral  standard  was  directly 
in  issue. 

Congress,  in  section  12  of  the  act.  has 
vested  in  the  Secretary  the  power  "to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out "'  its  provisions.  Such  a 
broad  grant  of  rulemaking  power  Is  a  suffi- 
cient legal  basis  for  the  promulgation  of  sub- 
stantive standards  unless  It  may  be  fairly 
said  that  the  subject  matter  of  those  stand- 
ards is  wholly  outside  the  purposes  and  poli- 
cies of  the  act  (Of.  Virginia  Electric  <t-  Poiccr 
Co.  v.  Labor  Board   (319  U.S.  533,  540)). 
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I  cannot  say  that  prescribing  referral 
standards  for  the  interstate  recruitment  of 
farm  workers  power  has  no  rational  relation 
to  the  basic  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
act.  or  that  the  standards  Involved  are  In 
themselves  arbitrary  and  unreasonable.  The 
act  does  not,  of  course,  vest  In  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  any  power  to  require  employees  of 
farm  labor  to  abide  by  working  conditions 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  are 
desirable.  In  disclaiming  such  power,  you 
properly  point  out  that  the  only  effect  of 
the  referral  standards  Is  to  withdraw  the 
facilities  of  the  public  employment  offices 
from  noncomplying  farm  employers  who  re- 
main free  to  secure  workers  through  other 
sources.  They  are  subject  to  no  direct  regti- 
latlon.  Viewed  In  this  light  it  Is  difficult  to 
see  a  violation  of  the  assumed  normal  prac- 
tice of  Congress  of  exempting  agricultural 
labor  from  the  operation  of  regulatory  stat- 
utes, as  for  example,  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  and  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  (Cf. 
American  Trucking  Associations  v.  United 
States  (344  U.S.  298.  supra,  at  317-318)  ). 

Section  3  of  the  act,  supra,  directs  the 
U  3  E^mpIoy^^.e^t  Service  "to  maintain  a 
ti'.rrr.  p.  icerr. ■=>:.:  service"  and  to  Increase  the 
u-e:  ;.:;ess  :  p  iblic  employment  services  "oy 
maintaining  a  system  for  clearing  labor  be- 
tween the  several  States."  You  state  that  the 
regulations  m  question  are  designed  to  en- 
able the  public  employment  offices  to  per- 
form a  more  effective  Job  in  the  Interstate 
recruitment  of  unemployed  domestic  farm- 
workers to  regions  experiencing  a  shortage  of 
agricultural  labor.  This  Is  elaborated  In  the 
opinion  of  your  Solicitor  as  follows: 

"No  one  would  deny  that  a  private  em- 
ployment agency  would  •  •  •  lose  Its  pa- 
tronage If  it  referred  workers  to  Jobs  which 
provided  housing  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion, or  which  paid  wages  below  the  level 
prevailing  in  the  community,  or  which  re- 
quired the  workers  to  furnish  more  than  the 
customary  sha.'-e  of  transportation  costs.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  confronted  with  the 
same  problem  If  he  is  to  maintain  an  ef- 
fective farm  placement  service  and  a  func- 
tioning system  of  clearing  labor  between  the 
States,  he  must  offer  prospective  employees 
minimum  assurances  of  the  nature  contained 
in  the  existing  regulations  and  proposed 
amendments,  in  order  to  retain  their  'pa- 
tronage'." 

It  is  also  said  that  these  assurances  are 
essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  declared 
objective  of  Congress  in  establishing  a  na- 
tionwide system  of  public  emplo5rment  offices 
"to  reduc(e|  unemployment  and  •  •  • 
stablliz(e]  labor  conditions  throughout  the 
States."  (See  S.  Kept  No.  63.  supra,  p  3; 
H  R.  Rept.  No  158,  supra,  pp.  2-3  )  As  your 
Solicitor  puts  it 

■  Unless  Job  orders  placed  in  interstate 
clearance  are  required  to  contain  specifica- 
tions no  less  favorable  than  conditions  pre- 
vallinp:  In  the  area  of  employment,  the  Inter- 
state recruitment  system  could  be  used  to 
undermine  existing  labor  conditions  in  that 
area.  In  derogation  of  the  declared  congres- 
sional ptirpose  of  stabilizing  such  conditions. 
An  employers  inability  to  recruit  labor 
locally  may  be  due  to  his  unwillingness  to 
pay  the  wages  prevailing  in  his  community, 
or  to  provide  housing  adequate  to  the  basic 
demands  of  sanitation,  health,  and  safety, 
or  to  share  in  transportation  costs  on  the 
same  basis  a.s  other  employers  in  his  area. 
The  use  of  interstate  recruitment  facilities  to 
supply  workers  to  such  an  employer  could 
very  well  create  a  labor  surplus  In  the  area, 
with  resulting  unemployment  of  locai-work- 
ers.  The  assurances  sought  from  State  agen- 
cies by  these  regulations  and  proposed 
amendments  are  essential  if  the  interstate 
f.trm  labor  recruitment  program  Is  to  be 
devoted  to  remedying  genuine  labor  short- 
ages " 

III  giving  you  the  authority  to  make  rules 
and   regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 


provisions  of  the  act  It  Is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  Congress  Intended  that  you  might 
resort  to  that  authority  In  order  to  prevent 
the  public  employment  service  from  being 
used  in  a  manner  which  in  your  Judgment 
would  defeat  the  stated  purposes  and  objec- 
tives of  the  act  (Cf  American  Trucking  As- 
sociations V.  United  States,  supra,  at  310- 
311).  Nor  would  It  seem  that  your  action 
must  be  dependent,  as  apj>ears  to  be  claimed, 
upon  a  showing  of  actual  experience  as  to 
the  deleterious  effect  of  the  conditions  In- 
volved upon  the  pro-ams  authorized  and 
contemplated  by  the  act.  The  exercise  of 
the  rulemaking  power  conferred  by  section 
12  Is  of  a  legislative  nature  and  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  challenge  on  the  ground  that  the 
facts  Justifying  its  exercise  do  not  exist;  the 
necessary  state  of  facts  Is  presumed  (Pa- 
cific States  Box  4  Basket  Co.  v  White  (296 
US.  176.  184-186):  and  see.  United  States  v. 
Rock  Royal  Co-Operative  Inc.  (307  US  533. 
5€7-568):  Thompson  v.  Consolidated  Gas  Co. 
(300  US.  55.  69-70)).  Moreover.  It  Is  not 
Improbable  that  these  conditions  may  have 
the  consequences  you  fear.  In  any  event  it 
Is  your  Judgment  that  controls. 

The  regulations  you  have  In  mind  cannot 
be  said  to  be  in  themselves  unreasonable  as 
imposing  undue  or  arbitrary  burdens  upon 
employers  who  desire  to  obtain  farm  labor- 
ers through  the  interstate  system  of  recrtilt- 
ment.  As  to  housing,  they  would  merely 
require  such  employers  to  satisfy  applicable 
State  or  local  housing  codes,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence thereof,  to  furnish  housing  that  will 
not  endanger  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
workers.  The  remaining  regulations  would 
do  no  more  than  call  upon  employers  to  pmy 
prevailing  wage  rates  and  to  comply  with 
prevailing  practices  In  the  furnishing  of 
transportation.  If  they  wish  to  use  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  public  employment  offices. 
The  requirements  are  consistent  with  the 
congressional  policy  expressed  In  section 
3304(al(5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  26  use  (Supp  V).  Pursuant  to  that 
provision  the  permissible  credit  toward  Fed- 
eral unemployment  taxes  Is  conditioned 
upon  the  inclusion  In  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  denial  of  benefits  to  any  other- 
wise eligible  Individual  tor  refusing  to  accept 
new  work  "if  the  wages.'hours.  or  other  con- 
ditions of  the  work  offered  are  substantially 
less  favorable  to  the  Individual  than  those 
prevailing  for  similar  work  in  the  locality  " 

in 

Any  consideration  of  the  question  must 
also  take  into  account  the  well-established 
rule  that  the  construction  of  a  statute  by 
those  charged  with  Its  execution,  especially 
when  it  has  long  prevailed  and  has  been  ac- 
quiesced in  by  Congress.  Is  entitled  to  great 
weight  and  ought  not  to  t>e  disregarded  or 
overturned  except  for  cogent  reasons  and 
unless  It  is  clear  that  the  administrative 
construction  is  erroneous  (Great  Northern 
Ry  Co.  V.  United  States  (315  US  262.  275-- 
276):  United  States  v  Shreveport  Grain  ii 
Elevator  Co.  (287  U.S.  77  84  i ;  United  States 
v.  Johnston  (124  U.S.  236.  253);  41  Op  AG. 
No.  9  (Jan.  31.  1950);  39  Op  A.O.  203,  206 
(1938);  36  Op.  A.G.  510.  513  (1932))  The 
Secretary's  view  that  the  rulemaking  power 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  act  Includes  the 
authority  to  promulgate  referral  standards 
has  a  history  of  more  than  20  years.  (See 
Sanders  v.  United  States  ( 104  Ct.  CI  1.  supra, 
at  15.  24  )  )  '  There  Is  In  addition  persuasive 
evidence  of  congressional  acquiescence.  If 
not  approval,  of  the  administrative  Inter- 
pretation. 

In  1945  and  1946  Congress  considered  vari- 
ous bills  proposing  amendments  to  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser   Act.     Some    of    the    bills    would 


•  The  specific  referral  standards  here  in- 
volved were  promulgated  at  varying  dates 
beginning  In  1946. 


have  amended  the  act  to  Incorporate  ex- 
pressly certain  of  the  policies  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  One  wotild  have  au- 
thorized and  directed  the  Secretary  "In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  (the]  act" 
to  assure  that  State  employment  systems 
were  maintaining  reasonable  referral  stand- 
ards. Including  "referral  of  workers  to  Jobs 
on  the  basis  of  their  qualifications  and  at 
wages  and  working  conditions  which  are  not 
less  favorable  to  the  individual  than  those 
prevailing  for  similar  work  In  the  conunu- 
nlty"  (8.  1510.  79th  Cong  .  Ist  sess..  sec.  212) . 
In  testifying  on  this  bill  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  November  16.  1945,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board  stated 
(hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
79th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  on  S.  1456  and  S.  1510 
p. 55): 

"The  Wagner-Pejser  Act.  which  la  now  the 
statutory  basis  for  the  Federal-State  system 
of  employment  offices.  Is  very  general  in  Its 
terms.  It  is  probable  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  under  his  rulemaking  power,  could 
prescribe  all  of  the  standards  and  conditions 
that  are  spelled  out  In  these  bills." 

The  Director  of  the  TJ3  Employment 
Service  testified  in  considerable  detail  on  the 
same  subject  (hearings  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  79Lh  Cong..  2d  sess.,  on  S.  1456, 
S.  1510.  S.  1848,  and  H_a.  4437.  pp.  307-311) 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  In  repwrtlng  favorably  on  HH.  4437. 
expressly  concurred  In  this  view  on  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  under  the  act.  stating  (S. 
Rept.  No    1266.  79th  Cong  .  2d  sess  .  p    20)  : 

"Under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Is  authorized  to  promulgate 
rules,  regulations,  and  standards  of  efficiency 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that 
act.  Under  that  authority  the  Secretary  Is 
empowered  to  issue  re«Laonable  referral 
standards  necessary  to  conduct  an  effective 
employment-service  program.  The  specific 
referral  standards  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion are  referral  standards  which  are  basic 
to  an  effective  employment-service  opera- 
tion and  constitute  minimum  referral  stand- 
ards which  must  be  adhered  to.  The  inclu- 
sion of  these  referral  standards  in  this  act 
Is  not  to  be  construed  as  restricting  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  Issue  other  reasonable 
standards."  • 

This  report  furnished  the  b€uis  for  the 
Senates  action  when  it  passed  the  bill  (92 
CoNGSJKsioKAL  RscoaD  7457).  indicating 
thereby  its  approval  of  the  administrative 
interpretation  which  had  been  explained  to 
the  oommlttee  and  accepted  by  it.  (See 
United  States  v.  Zo^ote  (334  U.S.  602.  622).)« 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
promulgated  regulations  prescribing  recruit- 
ment and  referral  standards  similar  to  those 
here  Involved.  These  were  published  In  the 
Federal  Register.  11  PR.  11278  (Oct  3. 
1946).  The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  was  amended 
in  1960  (64  Stat.  822).  but  no  action  was 
taken  to  curtail  In  any  way  the  Secretary's 


•The  committee,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
paragraph  from  which  the  quotation  Is  taken, 
expressly  referred  to  sec.  12,  the  provision 
conferring  general  rulemaking  authority 
upon  the  Secretary 

•  The  bill  passed  by  the  House  did  not  con- 
tain any  provisions  regarding  referral  stand- 
ards (92  CONGHKSSIONAI.  RECoaD  547)  Ob- 
jection was  made  In  the  House  to  the  Sen- 
ate request  for  a  conference  (Id.,  1591),  as 
a  result  of  which  no  conference  was  had. 
The  fact  that  Congress  did  not  amend  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  in  1946  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary the  express  statutory  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate referral  standards  does  not  establish 
the  view  that  such  authority  did  not  already 
exist.  (See  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion V.  Railioay  Labor  Association  (313  US. 
373.  378-379) .) 


1960 
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rulemaking  authority.  Following  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  farm  labor  recruitment 
regulations  In  1951  and  their  revision  In 
1954.  Congress  further  amended  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  (70  Stat.  910),  and  again  did 
nothing  to  cut  down  the  Secretary's  rule- 
making authority. 

In  the  face  of  the  longstanding  adminis- 
trative construction  of  the  act  as  conferring 
power  upon  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
referral  standards  governing  the  use  of  the 
public  employment  service  and  the  evidence 
of  congressional  acquiescence  therein.  I  would 
not  be  Justified  In  advising  you  that  the 
construction  Is  in  fact  erroneous  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  clear  and  convincing  showing  of 
error.  In  my  opinion  no  such  showing  has 
been  made. 

In  considering  your  course  of  action  you 
will  understand  of  course  that  this  opinion 
Is  limited  to  the  situation  presented  by  your 
letter  and  Is  not  to  be  taken  as  necessarily 
applicable  to  substantially  different  clrcvun- 
stances. 

Sincerely. 

WrLLIAM  P    ROCEKS. 

Attorney  General. 


AMBASSADOR      LX3DGE      AND      THE 

UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  Pre.sident,  earlier 
today,  when,  as  I  understand,  the  lead- 
ers on  both  sides  were  absent  from  the 
Chamber,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkan.<ias  I  Mr.  Fulbright],  so  I 
have  been  informed,  launched  an  attack 
on  Ambassador  Lodge,  the  official  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  United  Nations.  At  the 
time  when  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
spoke.  I  was  necessarily  absent  from  the 
Chamber,  as  I  understand  a  great  many 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  were. 

I  have  learned  that  at  that  time  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  Amba-ssador  Lodge 
should  immediately  resign  his  ix)sition 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

But.  Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment 
this  will  not  sit  well  with  the  American 
people.  They  will  not  be  happy  to  learn 
of  the  impatience  with  which  Ambas- 
sador Lodge's  continued  service  in  the 
United  Nations  is  viewed  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  hope  nothing  said 
in  this  Chamber  earlier  today  by  either 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl  or  by  any  other  Sen- 
ator, either  at  that  time  or  later  on.  will 
undermine  Ambassador  Lodge's  un- 
stinting efforts  in  behalf  of  our  whole 
Nation — Democrats.  Independents.  Re- 
publicans, and  all  other  citizens  alike — 
to  win  the  peace  and  protect  our  free- 
dom and  security  in  the  councils  of  the 
world 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  much 
more  important  for  Ambassador  Lodge 
to  remain  at  his  post  until  he  has  a  full 
oppoi-tunity  to  train  his  successor  than 
it  is  for  him  to  get  any  headstart  in 
the  campaign.  Of  course,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he.  as  well  as  some  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  some  who 
are  not  in  this  body,  are  anxious  to  start 
their  campaigns  and  are  selecting  meth- 
ods by  means  of  which  to  do  so. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  very  much 
the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  Am- 
bassador Lodge  should  precipitously 
abandon  his  job  in  the  United  Nations, 


in  order  to  satisfy  the  chairman's 
qualms  about  his  status.  I  feel  that  it 
is  necessary  for  Ambassador  Lodge  to 
consider  other  factors,  in  addition  to 
any  qualms  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
may  have  about  his  status. 

We,  in  this  country,  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Ambassador  Lodge.  He 
has  been  untiring  in  his  attempts  to  tell 
the  tioith  to  the  rest  of  the  •world.  Day 
in  and  day  out.  night  in  and  night  out, 
he  has  combated,  with  firmness  and 
dignity,  Soviet  lies  and  provocations. 
He  has  succes-sfully  exposed  the  Soviets' 
falsehoods,  such  as  their  now-disproved 
claim  that  the  RB-47  they  shot  down 
was  over  Soviet  waters.  He  has  shown 
great  initiative  in  working  for  fair 
treatment  of  U.S.  airmen  held  by  the 
Russians. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
congratulate  Ambassador  Lodge  and  the 
rest  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  for  their  continuing  ef- 
forts to  build  the  United  Nations  into  a 
more  active  instrument  of  world  di- 
plomacy and  a  more  effective  agency  for 
genuine  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Ambas- 
sador Lodge,  in  his  outstanding  conduct 
of  his  office,  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
sell  the  United  Nations  in  this  country. 
Major  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
United  Nations  during  the  last  few  years 
should  certainly  go  to  Ambassador 
Lodge. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  know  of  the 
criticisms  which  were  heaped  upon  the 
United  Nations  during  its  infancy,  and 
which  continue  to  this  time.  We  con- 
cede and  know  that  the  United  Nations 
is  not  a  perfect  instrument.  But  it  is 
the  only  instrument  we  have  for  the 
discussion  of  world  problems:  and  Am- 
bassador Lodge  has  rendered  great  con- 
tributions in  acquainting  the  people  of 
the  United  States  with  the  true  func- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  and  its  ef- 
forts to  assist  in  securing  and  main- 
taining a  just  peace. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
the  United  Nations  goes  also  to  the  able 
and  determined  leadership  of  its  Secre- 
tary Greneral,  Mr.  Hammarskjold.  He 
has  won  for  the  United  Nations  a  respect 
which  never  was  granted  to  its  ill-fated 
predecessor.  His  visit  to  the  Province 
of  Katanga  will  now.  I  hope,  open  the 
way  for  a  reasonable  settlement  of  the 
problems  which  have  been  plaguing  the 
Congo  since  its  birth  as  an  independent 
state  on  June  30. 

For  some  time,  the  leaders  of  Katanga 
Province  have  been  contesting  United 
Nations  effoi-ts  to  enter  their  Province. 
But  the  effort  of  this  one  Province  to 
thwart  the  United  Nations  has  now  col- 
lapsed before  the  patience  and  the  deter- 
mination of  Mr.  Hammar.'^kjold.  Prime 
Minister  Tshombe.  of  the  Province  of 
Katanga,  has  seen  to  it  that  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  was  yesterday 
received  in  an  orderly  manner  and  with 
the  highest  courtesy.  Secretary  General 
Hammarskjold  was  accompanied  by  an 
escort,  under  his  personal  and  exclusive 
command,  of  two  companies  of  Swedish 
soldiers  in  the  United  Nations  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  trip  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  to 


the  province  of  Katanga  offers  convinc- 
ing new  proof,  if  it  is  needed,  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  world  affairs.  Unlike  the  old 
League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations 
is  really  alive. 

United  Nations  debates  have  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  world  opinion.  In 
the  rest  of  the  world,  as  xell  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  outcome  of  Security 
Council  and  General  Assembly  debates 
is  listened  to  with  serious  attention.  Al- 
though the  Soviet  veto  is  all  too  often 
responsible  for  deadlock  and  inactivity, 
I  know  that  other  nations,  if  the  veto 
were  not  so  used,  would  happily  entrust 
the  United  Nations  with  a  more  active, 
more  constructive  part  in  world  events. 
Perhaps  eventually  these  hopes  can  be 
realized. 

But.  Mr.  President,  despite  Soviet  ob- 
struction, the  United  Nations  has  man- 
aged to  take  decisive  action  on  a  num- 
ber of  critical  problems.  United  Nations 
soldiers  all  over  the  globe  have  managed 
to  keep  peace  where  other  forces  would 
only  make  war. 

United  Nations  forces  are  on  the  alert 
in  Korea,  in  Kashmir,  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  now  in  Africa.  They  are  facing 
problems  which  range  from  boundary 
conflicts  to  refugee  settlements,  from  ma- 
jor East-West  confrontations  to  the  in- 
ternal confusions  of  the  Congo.  Thus 
far.  the  United  Nations  forces  have  been 
successful  in  performing  their  duty  of 
preventing  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
hostile  neighbors. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  excellent  rec- 
ord emphasizes  the  need  to  establish  a 
permanent  United  Nations  police  force. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  their  attitude 
toward  the  problems  of  the  Congo  which 
grow  infinitely  more  complex  as  every 
day  this  crisis  assumes  new  proportions. 
But  I  continue  to  be  confident  that  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  will  not  fail. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding,  again  I 
express  the  view  that  a  very  large  part 
of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  United 
Nations  goes  to  the  great  statesman  and 
former  colleague  of  ours  in  the  Senate. 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  when  the  statement  referred  to 
just  now  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  was  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  But  from  what  I 
can  ascertain  from  reading  the  news 
ticker,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  did  not  call 
for  the  immediate  resignation  of  the 
distinguished  US  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  Honorable  Heni-y 
Cabot  Lodge — who  during  his  7 '2  years 
has  done  a  magnificent  job  in  represent- 
ing our  countiT  before  the  United  Na- 
tions— but  suggested  that,  at  an  appro- 
priate time  in  the  near  future,  it  might 
be  better  if  he  would  undertake  the  great 
responsibility  which  the  Republican 
Party  has  accorded  him  by  naming  him 
its  vice  presidential  candidate. 
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It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
that,  all  along,  this  has  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  administration,  namely,  that 
in  a  reasonable  time  :t  is  anticipated 
that  Ambassador  Lodge  will  resign  and. 
if  the  p:-\-s  reports  are  accurate,  that 
a  man  of  the  caliber  of  James  Wads- 
worth,  a  man  with  great  experience  in 
the  U.N.,  wUl  be  ready  to  step  in  and 
take  his  place  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  true  or  not.  but  I  must  assimie 
from  the  press  reports  about  this  matter 
that  that  may  be  the  situation  which 
will  develop  some  time  in  the  future, 
and  before  the  actuve  campaigning  really 
gets  under  way  on  the  part  of  the  four 
major  candidates. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tributions of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  am  sure  that  what  he 
has  stated  is  in  complete  accord  with  the 
intentions  of  both  the  administration 
and  Ambassador  Lodge.  I  feel  certain 
that  Ambassador  Lodge  is  desirous  of  ef- 
fecting the  termination  of  his  duties  in 
the  United  Nations  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment.  I  sense  in  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana the  fact  that  he  shares  my  feeling 
of  apprehension  over  a  too  sudden  ter- 
mination of  those  activities. 

I  feel  certain  that  so  long  as  Ambassa- 
dor Lodge  continues  in  his  present  post, 
in  order  to  meet  the  immediate  crises 
which  are  faced  by  the  nations  of  the 
world,  he  will  do  nothing  of  a  political 
character  or  will  do  nothing  which  could 
properly  be  considered  partisan  in  na- 
ture. 

I  sense  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  recognizes  the  necessity 
for  an  intoiim  period  of  takeover  by  his 
successor,  the  identity  of  whom  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  If  so.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  I  arp  in  complete  accord. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Without  having 
spokf-n  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  assume  that  is 
his  intention  also,  because  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  make  a  .shan^  brefik  right  now. 
without  makm?  a  little  allowance;  and 
I  a.ssump  discu  sions  are  going  on  to  that 
effect  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  KEATING  I  am  sure  discussions 
ar"  going  on  I  venture  the  guess  that 
by  the  tim.e  this  Congress  has  adjourned 
and  the  other  three  candidates  are  en- 
tirely free  to  engage  in  political  activi- 
ties, such  as  we  all  know  would  never  be 
engaged  in  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
Ambassador  Lodsre  will  al.so  be  complete- 
ly free  of  his  official  responsibilities.  I 
anticipate  that  he  might  well  be  free  be- 
fore thp  Members  of  this  body,  and.  in- 
deed, the  Vie*'  President  are  able  to  leave 
Wa.shir.JU>n  '.o  carr.paiam  intensivelj'. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr    KEATING       I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  s  impiication.  at  least,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  none  of  the  three  major  candi- 
date's ;n  th^  Senate  is  at  the  present 
time  engaged  in  anythinsr  which  could  in 
thp  remotest  .sense  be  alined  with  po- 
litical canipai^ns        Laughter.) 

Mr  KEATING  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks madp  wi'h  a  smile,  and  may  I  add 
an  engaging  smile,  by  my  distmguished 
friend  from  Montana  I  can  assure  him 
that  when  any  of  us  f«^l=;  thit  political 


motivations  are  behind  any  of  the  ac- 
tions of  any  of  the  candidates  who  are  in 
this  body,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  that 
will  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate 


JUDGESHIP    LEGI.-l.ATION    SHOULD 

BE   IN  EVERYONE  .--  MUST  LIST 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  for 
almost  a  year  there  has  been  pending  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  a  bill  to  create  25 
additional  Federal  judgeships.  This  is 
Senate  bill  2673,  which  is  Calendar  Or- 
der No.  1045. 

A  similar  bill  is  also  on  the  Union  Cal- 
endar in  the  other  body,  and  has  been 
granted  a  rule  by  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. This  bill  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  35  new  judgeships. 

These  measures  are  ready  for  action 
and  have  been  for  some  time.  They  have 
been  studied  and  restudied  for  years. 
No  one  at  all  famiUar  with  the  problem 
doubts  the  necessity  for  an  expansion 
of  our  judge  power.  The  proF>osals  in 
each  bill  are  extremely  moderate  and  do 
not  begin  to  satisfy  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Judicial  Conference  for  54 
new  judgeships. 

Judgeship  legislation  was  on  the  Presi- 
dent's list  for  action  needed  prior  to  ad- 
journment. He  has  repeatedly,  time 
after  time,  called  for  action  on  the  part 
of  this  body. 

Let  no  one  charge  that  thLs  is  a  belated 
interest  of  the  President.  He  has  been 
pleading  for  congressional  action  on  om- 
nibus judgeship  legislation  for  years, 
and  the  Attorney  General  has  appeared 
in  the  President's  behalf  t>efore  congres- 
sional committees  half  a  dozen  times  to 
press  for  action  on  this  legislation. 

Let  no  one  charge  that  the  President 
is  playing  politics  with  this  issue.  The 
administration  has  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  remove  political  considerations 
entirely  from  this  subject.  It  has 
pledged  to  fill  all  the  judgeships  on  a 
bipartisan  basis.  It  has  agreed  to  con- 
sult with  the  congressional  leadership 
before  making  any  nominations,  and  it 
has  agreed  to  withhold  all  nominations 
until  next  January,  This  last  condition 
could  be  written  into  the  law  if  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  it. 

In  other  words,  the  administration  has 
gone  further  than  in  any  case  in  my 
knowledge,  during  the  14  years  I  have 
served  in  Congress,  in  expressing  a  will- 
ingness to  handle  this  matter  on  a  com- 
pletely bipartisan  basis. 

Let  no  one  charge  that  the  creation 
of  these  new  judgeships  is  a  mere  matter 
of  patronage  That  word  was  used — 
used,  indeed,  by  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  Such  a  suggestion  shows 
a  callous  disregard  for  the  people's  inter- 
est in  the  prompt  administration  of 
justice  The  conditions  in  many  of  our 
Federal  courts  are  intolerable,  with  de- 
lays of  several  years  in  the  trial  of  cases 
not  uncommon. 

I  do  not  think  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  automobile  accident  victims,  for  in- 
stance, many  of  whom  are  widows  and 
orphans  who  must  wait  several  years  In 
some  cases  for  redress,  view  this  matter 
as  a  matter  of  patronage  I  do  not  think 
the  small  businessman  who  may  have  a 
contractual    representation    with    some 


larger  corporation  that  does  business  In 
many  States  looks  upon  this  as  merely  a 
patronage  matter. 

I  feel  sure  those  in  modest  circum- 
stances— who  make  up  the  great  bulk 
of  the  litigants  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  is  one  of  the  places  where  the 
greatest  delay  takes  place — do  not  look 
upon  this  as  a  matter  of  patronage. 

I  am  particulaily  concerned  about  the 
constantly  worsening  congestion  of  the 
courts  of  New  York  City — a  matter  with 
which  many  in  this  Chamber  are 
familiar 

Of  the  54  new  judgeships  recom- 
mended by  the  Judicial  Conference,  a 
total  of  11.  more  than  one-fifth,  were 
for  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  and  for 
the  U.S.  District  Courts  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  districts  of  New  York.  The 
Senate  bill  reduces  this  number  to  four. 
The  House  bill  reduces  it  to  five. 

I  have  discussed  this  situation  with 
many  judges,  court  officials,  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  this  subject — par- 
ticularly In  New  York  but  also  in  Chicago 
and  in  other  areas  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Not  a  one  believes  that  the  number 
of  Judges  provided  In  either  of  the  pend- 
ing bills  Is  adequate.  All  are  shocked  by 
the  prospect  that  even  this  minimal  num- 
ber is  in  danger  of  postponement  for 
still  another  session. 

I  share  their  sentiments,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  deeply  dusmayed  by  tlie  dark  cloud 
which  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  placed  over  this  proposed  legislation 
by  referring  to  it  or  by  dismissing  it 
rather  summarUj' — not  finally,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  rather  summarily — by  the 
statement  that  it  involved  patronage.  I 
hope  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
will  reconsider  what  he  has  said  on  this 
legislation.  I  am  confident  that  upon 
reflection  he  will  recognize  that  a  delay 
in  the  administration  of  justice  very 
much  affects  the  people's  business  and 
that  years  of  waiting  for  the  disposition 
of  claims  is  a  very  human  problem. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  thu^  suhjo^ct 
will  be  added  not  only  to  the  present 
must  agenda  for  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  also  to  the  must  agenda  or  the 
'shopping  list  "  or  whatever  it  is  called 
which  has  been  presented  to  ua  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  hope  very  much  that  in  some  man- 
ner we  may  be  able  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  relating  to  the  authorization  of  ad- 
ditional judgeships,  before  this  session  is 
over. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  at 
this  pHDint  a  recent  statement  by  the  At- 
torney General  dealing  with  this  impor- 
tant problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu).  &s  follows : 

STATrMBWT  BT  Attornet  Genteal  WnxiAM  p. 
ROCEBS 

It  Is  most  regrettable  that  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  yesterday  In  stating  that 
no  action  would  be  taken  tbU  sesa'.on  on  the 
President's  request  for  additional  Judgeships 
termed  the  request  in  part,  a  matter  of  pa- 
tronage It  Ls  in  no  sense  a  matter  of  pa- 
tronage. There  Is  an  urgent  national  need 
to  create  new  Judgeships  In  the  Federal  court 
system  to  cope  with  the  litigation  arising 
frotn  OUT  expanding  population. 
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Additional  Judgeships  ha\e  been  reques-ted 
by  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
acting  through  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  8t?.i-ps  each  ypar  since  1964  These 
carefully  documented  requests  have  been 
prompted  by  the  heavy  barklojrs  of  ca-'^e^  in 
the  Federal  courts  »;hlch  have  cfuninued  to 
gr'  '.V  despite  the  earnest  efforts  by  the  Ju- 
d:  .!.'■>  t..  keep  calendars  current.  For  5 
ye.ir-?  (_  ngresfi  has  turned  its  back  uix)n 
this  presatug  need  for  new   judgeships. 

The  unanimous  support  ul  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  tlie  bar  a.s50clatioiis  of 
the  various  States  and  localities  concerned 
attests  to  this  critical  and  nonpolltlcal  need 
Congress  has  held  uviuev'  •;*  hearings  on  bills 
to  create  addliiuna:  Judj^eshlps  Bills  have 
been  unanlmt " . -^ : y  hi  ;  r  -.  "^d  bv  the  Judici- 
ary Committees  ^>:  txitn  Uie  Senate  and  the 
House.  There  lb  before  the  Congress  today, 
therefore  more  than  sufficient  information 
to  Jtistlfy  the  creation  of  the  judicial  posts 
reommended  by  the  Preeldent  or  at  least 
such  additional  posts  as  Congress  deems  nec- 
essary 

In  order  to  fure«tai;  U\e  charge  of  political 
patronage  Uie  President  made  it  clear  to  the 
majority  leadership  in  the  Congrress  a  year 
ago  that  any  additional  'udgohips  would  be 
filled  on  a  bipartisan  bael.^  divided  equai'.y 
between  Uie  i\\o  major  fK-lltlcal  pnrtle?  and 
that  no  nominations  of  Democrats  would  be 
made  unless  approved  by  the  majorltv  '.ender- 
6hip 

When  Sei;al.>r  J^  jin.so.v  said  that  this  bill 
provides  special  coi.siderai;  n  iur  .special  peo- 
ple he  BURgpfted  tiiat  tl.e  purjXKe  of  this 
bill  is  merely  to  pr  nldr  addlt!'  nal  Jobs  He 
whol'.y  dUwegards  the  fact  that  Its  purpose 
18  to  .serve  the  needs  ..f  thousands  r.f  Ameri- 
cana who  are  den.led  Justice  t>ecause  of  delay 
It  is  hoped  that  tlie  Senritor  will  not  arbi- 
trarily disregard  this  public  need  but  will 
reconsider  his  decisifri  so  that  the  Congress 
can  do  Its  part  n>»-  t  .  help  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  m  the  United  States  up  to 
date. 

Mr  KEAHNG  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sem  to  tiave  printed  in 
the  REroRD  at  tt..s  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  an  editorial  entitled  "More 
Federal  Judges,  published  m  today's 
New  York  Times 

There  being  no  abjection,  ihe  edi- 
torial waa  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Mnai  Feduui  JuDGCi 

An  adjouriiinent  of  Cmgress  r^fore  ;>*<=- 
sage  of  a  metisure  to  lncre«iAe  the  number 
of  Judges  on  the  i'ederal  bench  w  uld  be  an 
inexcu&rtbie  dereiiclUm  o.'  d-,;t>  TJ.e  re<.-t>rd 
of  oongreaslonai  I:. action  ;  j  date  on  tins 
desperately  needed  legislation  w  uld  be  un- 
believable, except  that  It  happens  to  be  true. 

In  the  face  of  the  staggering  Increase  !n 
the  number  of  caaes  fliv>d;ng  Into  the  Fed- 
eral courts  Congress  ha.*  failed  for  6  years  to 
m&k*  ajiy  Increase  at  all  In  the  number  of 
judfee  to  deal  with  them  During  this 
period  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  highest  official  nonpartisan  author- 
ity on  Pe<leral  court  admlnlstratlou.  has  been 
calling  fr>r  new  j  ;rlge<<h;p8 -in  increasing 
numbers  as  the  years  have  gfine  by — to  meet 
the  mounting  crisis.  Tlie  last  conference 
appeal  called  for  54  new  places  on  the  Fed- 
eral bench.  It  u  said  that  wiUi  the  present 
Judicial  strength  nearly  half  of  the  clvU 
cases  will  have  to  wait  from  1  to  4  years  to 
come  to  trial 

Since  the  present  ConprPSB  began  work 
several  bills  for  new  Judgeships  have  been 
Introduced,  but  not  one  has  come  to  a  vote 
on  the  floor  of  either  house  .Nuw  the  one 
that  seems  most  worthwhile  lu  support  Is 
the  bin  of  Representative  Cei.ier  (H.R. 
12552)  for  35  new  Judgeships,  19  fewer  than 
the  Judicial  Conlerence  thinks  are  necee- 
CVI 1030 


sary  Last  January  the  House  Conrunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary  approved  the  Celler  bill  and  the 
Rules  Committee  has  cleared  it  for  action  on 
the  floor,  but  without  any  further  results 
A  Senate  bill  for  25  new  places  was  reported 
out  toward  the  end  -r  the  .r^st  session  of 
Congress  but  did  not  get  any  closer  to  pas- 
sage than  that. 

Now  Senator  Johnson.  Democratic  vlce- 
prealdentlal  candidate  and  Senate  majority 
leader,  has  apparently  decided  to  oppose  any 
action  on  the  Judgeships  at  all  In  the  pres- 
ent session  on  the  ground  that  there  Isn't 
enough  time  before  the  end  of  the  year  to 
create  and  fill  the  new  positions  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  convincing  to  the  public. 


TRIBUTE   TO   HUGH    HAMMuND 
BENNEn^ 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  a  very 
eloquent  tribute  to  a  distinpui.shed 
American  was  expressed  m  a  lett-er  writ- 
ten to  me  by  several  leading  Michigan 
conservationists.  I  believe  the  contri- 
butions of  Dr.  H  H  Bennett  to  America 
and  to  its  citizens  as  cited  by  the  Benzie 
Soil  Con.servation  District  represent- 
atives and  as  described  in  moving  detail 
m  the  T\iesday  Letter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, should  bp  acknowledged  and  pub- 
licized as  widely  as  possible  For  this 
rf'&scvA  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letters  may  be  printed  in  the  FIecofd 
at  this  point 

Tliere  being  no  ob.iection.  the  letters 
were  ordered  t^>  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
<~'RD   as  follows 

Benzti  Son.  Conservation  District 

Beulah.  Mich.July  26    1960 
Hon   Philip  Habt, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkaji  Mr.  Hast:   We  would  like  to  call  your 
attention   to   the   enclosed    Tuesday    Letter 
published    by    the    National    .\sscx-latlon    of 
Soil  Conservation  Districts  for  July  13,  1*60 
We  feel  that  this  Tiiesday  I^etter  In  a  small 
»,iv  expresses  the  feelings  of  all  p>eop;e  In- 
terested m  and  uorkiug  with  soil  and  water 
Conservation  ac-ti\iiips    tijward  the  man  who 
v^orkecl  bu  t;.l.gc:.t.\    '_■:  coriserN  ation  of  our 
s-il  and  w.i:»--r   n.;-     ;r    t^      Dr    H    H    Beniiett. 
5^'-.    c:t:-.    ■.     ';:? 
".'rp.NT   H'  PKi-N":    C:  a:r'Tion. 
I'm    BsfNivc     Secretary-Treasurer. 
M.vRci  KEn.LOR,  Member 
OaATDoN    SHrviLT.    Member. 
E\'ERrTT  Baker    Member. 

The  National  Association  or 
Son.  Conservation  Districts, 
Holdrege.  Sebr  .  July  12.  I960 

The  prodigious  career  of  Hugh  Hammond 
Bennett  is  over. 

On  July  7.  at  the  age  c  r  79.  the  renow  ned 
sou  conservationist  and  first  Chief  of  the  Soli 
Conservation  Service  succumbed  to  anemia 
In  Burlington,  N.C. 

Burial  took  place  with  full  military  hon- 
ors In  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Tues- 
day afternoon.  July  13. 

In  his  lifetime.  Bennett  wore  the  mantle 
of  greatness  He  combined  knowledge  and 
vlbion  with  remarkable  feats  of  persuasion. 
He  was  responsible,  as  nearly  as  one  man 
can  be,  for  changing  the  attitude  of  the 
Nation  from  indifference  to  active  concern 
for  Its  soil.  He  added  "topsoll"  to  the  lay- 
man's vocabulary  He  called  It  a  priceless, 
irreplaceable  heritage  and  made  It  stick 

Bennett  was  responsible,  as  nearly  as  one 
man  can  be,  for  launching  the  modern  soil 
conservation  program  which  Is  changing  the 
landscape  of  the  Nation.  He  built  and  In- 
spired a  farflung  organization  of  conserva- 


tion technician-salesmen  He  transfcmed 
principles  of  wise  land  use  from  excessive 
scientific  detail  to  understandable  workaday 
practice  Farmers  respected  y.im,  believed  la 
him,  and  loved  him. 

THX  COfRSE  or  THE  NATIOIf 

"Tlie  Chief,"  as  he  was  known  to  thou- 
sands of  his  friends,  altered  in  a  fundamen- 
tal way  the  course  of  the  Natlor.  with  re- 
spect to  land  and  water  resources  He  made 
soil  erosion  a  national  enemy  and  soil  con- 
servation a  national  goal.  He  produced  the 
formula  for  reaching  the  goal,  tested  It  and 
lived  to  see  It  applied  on  ever-widening  areas 
of  American  farm  and  ranch  lands 

•"To  hope  that  anything  less  than  a  scien- 
tifically planned  and  properlv  pxecuted  con- 
servation program  for  each  field  each  farm., 
and  each  watershed  will  give  the  needed 
permanent  protection  to  the  land  Is  to  hope 
for  the  Impossible,"  he  said  "What  Is  more 
Important,  any  acceptance  of  the  idea  that 
there  can  be  a  shorter  and  easier  way  of 
doing  the  Job  is  dangerous;  It  will  only  de- 
lay getting  this  most  necessary  agricultural 
w  irk  done  " 

Even  before  his  death  he  was  ranked  vi;th 
Gifford  Pinchot  as  one  of  the  country's  Im.- 
mortal  conservationists. 

HISTORIC    St^VlYS    IN    VIRGI.NIA 

H-,.gh  Bennett  was  born  on  a  hill  farm.  In 
Anson  County  N  C  April  16.  1881  He  began 
his  professional  career  In  1903.  shortly  after 
graduating  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  when  he  went  to  work  as  a  soil 
surveycjr  for  USDA  s  old  Bureau  of  S<j11e 

By  190*1,  he  had  become  lnsp)ector  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  division  of  the  Bu- 
reau's soil  survey  Given  the  Job  of  survey- 
ing the  sells  of  Louisa  County.  Va  .  with  spe- 
cific instructions  to  Investigate  declining 
crop  yields  In  tiiat  area,  he  made  the  hrst 
true  soil  erosion  survey  in  history  This  was 
the  time,  he  relates,  that  he  came  to  *he  con- 
clusion sheet  erosion  was  the  most  darigerous 
of  ai:  types  of  land  destruction  because  it 
was  so  extensi\e  ar.d  because  farmicrs  rarelv 
saw  It  take  place 

From  coa.«!t  to  coast  Bennett  saw  the  pat- 
tern of  damage  repeated  primarily  as  sheet 
erosion,  gullying  and  in  some  places  as  wind 
erosion  He  gradually  built  up  a  back- 
ground of  facts  and  launched  a  one-man 
campaign  to  inform  the  public  For  nearly 
20  years  he  plugged  away  without  attracting 
much  attention. 

riNALi^T    A    Tl'RNING    POINT 

The  turning  point,  probably  came  m  U-28 
with  his  Gx^vernment  pamphJet  "Soil  Ero- 
sion: A  N:V.ional  Menace"  It  caught  the 
eyes  of  a  few  farm  editors  and  Members  of 
Congress  He  was  called  before  a  coneres- 
slonal  committee.  Thereafter  things  moved 
more  rapidly.  He  was  put  in  charge  of  Gov- 
ernment soil  anc  wat*r  conse.'v  atiun  research 
work.  In  1933  he  ».is  i.nmed  Chief  r.f  the 
newly  created  Soil  ErLislon  Service  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Two  ye.-^rs  later 
he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  when  It  was  set  up  by  Congress 
lii  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bennett  was  a  tenacious  adnunistrator 
governed  by  complete  tied. cation  to  his  spe- 
cial purpose.  A  respected  s:  ler.tist  and  in- 
spired salesman,  he  built  the  SCS  from  the 
ground  up  to  work  with  fanners  and  ranchers 
on  their  land. 

A  CH\MPION  OF  DISTRICTS 

As  the  years  went  by,  Bennett  becam.e  a 
forceful  champion  of  districts.  WTien  It  be- 
came apparent  that  the  erosion  control 
demonstration  projects  established  In  the 
midthlrtles  were  Inadequate,  he  shifted  the 
full  force  of  his  leadership  behind  the  or- 
ganization of  districts  and  development  of 
close  dlstrlct-SCS  working  relationships 

"Districts  make  possible  locally  ad-ipted 
soil  conservation  programs  and  plans,  with 
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Ic>cal  leadership  and  management  of  these 
acilvitles,'  he  wrote  m  1948.  "Not  only  this, 
but  working  more  cooperatively,  as  farmers 
do  In  districts,  much  more  mutually  bene- 
ficial accomplishment  Is  being  achieved. 
•  •  •  Since  the  districts  carry  forward  thelv 
own  pr'jgrams  of  soil  conservation  and  land 
Improvement  and  are  giving  form  to  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  farmers  themf  ves  in 
thi3  field  of  mutual  welfare,  it  woulu  serve 
the  American  way  of  life  as  well  as  the  cause 
of  soil  conservation  to  strengthen  the  dis- 
tricts in  every  appropriate  way  " 

Many  districts,  many  organizations,  and 
many  governments  have  honored  the  Chief. 
Not  long  ago  the  supervisors  of  the  Central 
Crowley  Ridge  Soil  Conservation  District  at 
Jonesboro,  Axis  ,  dedicated  their  1959  annual 
report  to  him.  In  the  first  and  last  lines  of 
that  dedication  they  summed  up  the  regard 
and  feeling  of  countless  other  tributes: 

Dr  Bennett  occupies  a  place  almost 
unique  in  history."  they  said.  "Untold  mil- 
lions, yet  unborn,  will  owe  him  an  eternal 
debt  of  gratitude." 

William  E   Richards. 

Presider.t. 


FAIR   LABOR  STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  S  3758'  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standard.s  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  :n 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  m  activities  affecting 
commerce,  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
tmder  the  act  to  SI  25  an  hour,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President,  with 
reference  to  the  bill  pending  before  tne 
Senate,  the  amendment  of  the  F^ir  Labor 
Standards  Act  dealing  with  watjes  and 
hours,  the  Senator  from  Missis.sippi  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  designated  as 
•■8-12-60— C' 

I  wish  to  modify  my  amendment,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  by  striking  out  the 
word  "or"  in  line  11,  page  2,  and  by  add- 
ing thereto  the  followmgs  words;  "Un- 
less such  establishment  would  have  been 
exempt  under  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1960:  or  ■ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the 
amendment  to  which  I  have  referred. 
together  with  the  modification,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  20  .strike  out  lines  9  to  15,  inclu- 
sive, and  insert  the  following: 

"ilO'  any  employee  employed  by  an  es- 
tablishment which  is  engaged  within  the 
area  of  prcxluction  (which  shall  include,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  clause 
(3)  of  section  7ibi,  all  of  each  county  in 
which  an  agricultural  or  horticultural  com- 
modity, Including  livestock  and  poultry.  Is 
produced  in  commercial  quantities  i  In  han- 
dling, packing,  storing,  ginning,  compress- 
ing, pasteurizing,  drying,  preparing  In  their 
raw  or  natural  3tat«  or  canning  of  such  com- 
modity for  market,  or  In  making  cheese  or 
butter  or  other  dairy  products,  except  that 
the  exemption  provided  in  this  paragraph 
1 10 1  shall  not  apply  to  any  establishment 
within  such  a  county  which  has  a  gross  an- 


nual volume  of  sales  in  excess  of  $1,000,000 
unless  such  establishment  would  have  been 
exempt  under  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph as  in  eCTect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendn.enta  of 
1960:  or". 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  briefly 
stated,  the  substance  of  the  amendment 
relates  to  labor  employed  in  harvesting 
agricultural  crops  and  horticultural 
products. 

Incidentally.  I  am  speaking  now  in 
order  to  explain  the  amendment  and  to 
have  it  a  matter  of  record  for  reference 
by  anyone  who  may  wish  to  refer  to  it 
I  shall  further  discuss  the  amendment 
later  in  the  debate. 

I  point  out  in  the  beginning  that  the 
Congre.ss,  in  passing  the  original  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  recognized  from 
the  very  beginning  the  need  for  exemp- 
tions to  apply  with  reference  to  labor 
which  was  engaged  in  what  is  called,  in 
farm  language,  the  first  processing  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  products. 
The  law  has  never  been  changed  by  the 
Congress.  This  amendment  pertains 
solely  to  the  question  of  further  and  more 
exact  definition  of  the  phrase  used  in 
the  original  law,    area  of  production." 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  the 
basic  reasons  for  the  exemption  in  the 
first  place,  with  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  those  reasoris  apply  now  with  even 
more  force.  I  point  out  that  it  Is  the 
fanner,  the  man  who  grows  the  prod- 
uct in  the  ground,  who  first  has  to  take 
his  chances  as  to  the  rains,  the  storms 
and  the  droughts  of  various  kinds  which 
can  occur  from  the  time  of  planting  until 
harvesting  is  completed,  which  can 
greatly  mjure.  partially  destroy,  or  per- 
haps totally  destroy  the  crop  itself. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  har- 
vesting those  crops,  in  the  first  place 
this  IS  a  highly  seasonal  proposition. 
Mcst  of  these  crops  ripen  at  the  same 
timf  Cotton  becomes  ready  to  pick  al- 
most within  a  few  days  TTie  peakload 
of  the  work  requires  a  trreat  deal  of  over- 
time, when  It  IS  ba^sed  m<Tely  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  Tr.ere  must  be  a  concen- 
tration of  effort  by  a  great  many  work- 
men and  employees  working  many  days 
as  long  as  daylight  will  per.mit.  because 
of  weather  interruptions,  at  any  time  of 
day  for  any  number  of  days.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  problem  of  overtime  the 
h(^rs  are  irregular. 

Even  after  a  crop  is  planted,  has  been 
cultivated,  and  has  matured,  while  it  is 
being  harvested  weather  conditions  can 
suddenly  develop  which  may  partly  de- 
stroy or  totally  destroy  the  fruits  of  the 
labor. 

In  modem  times,  when  labor  is  not 
found  out  on  the  faiTns.  the  farmer  has 
the  additional  requirement  of  paying 
money  out  of  his  pocket  to  transport 
laborers  from  the  places  where  they  live 
to  his  farm  and  back,  not  only  once  a 
week,  but  every  day,  under  present  con- 
dition-s. 

All  the  items  which  I  have  enumer- 
ated briefly  require  cash  outlays,  money 
out  of  pocket,  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducer of  these  products  These  are 
some  of  the  basic  reasons  why  we  should 


not  apply  a  wage  and  hour  law  with  any 
kind  of  uniformity  to  such  conditions. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  gather  agri- 
cultural products,  but  there  is  always 
something  to  be  done  in  processing  them. 
In  respect  to  cotton  there  Is  the  question 
of  ginning  the  cotton.  The  cotton  must 
be  taken  to  the  gin.  The  cotton  must 
be  ginned.  It  must  be  wrapped  with 
bagging  and  ties,  and  it  must  be  stored, 
after  first  having  been  compacted. 

With  respect  to  vegetables  that  are 
used  for  canning,  a  process  of  prepara- 
tion for  canning  by  cleaiung.  sorting, 
classifying  and  placing  into  the  contain- 
ers is  involved.  All  the  steps  in  the 
canning  process  are  involved 

These  are  merely  basic  Illustrations 
that  could  be  multiplied  over  and  over, 
in  which  cash  comes  from  the  pxxket  of 
a  farmer  who  has  taken  so  many  chances 
already  to  grow  a  crop.  The  added  con- 
ditions under  which  he  has  to  do  his 
work  are  added  reasons  why  a  wage  and 
hour  law  should  not  apply  to  him. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  STENNIS  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND  This  has  been  a 
troublesome  problem  In  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  in  my  State  since  the 
enactment  of  the  act.  I  believe  I  told 
the  Senator  the  other  day  that  I  ap- 
peared as  an  attorney  In  the  first  suit 
questioning  what  we  regarded  then  as  a 
very  unfair  regulation  with  respect  to 
what  constituted  an  area  of  production. 
We  hear  less  about  that  problem  at  this 
time  and  more  about  the  general  situa- 
tion of  the  farmer 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  is  presenting 
this  problem.  I  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished sponsors  of  the  bill  which  is  pro- 
posed to  change  the  law  will  accept  his 
amendment. 

I  strongly  support  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  in  his  feeling  and  in  his 
amendment  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  committee  which  reported  the 
bill.  Instead  of  trying  to  make  more  liv- 
able the  conditions  of  fanners  and  horti- 
culturists, has  inserted  a  provision  in  the 
bill  which  hits  at  those  who  are  in  the 
very  business  of  canning  and  processing, 
to  which  the  Senator  has  already  re- 
ferred. That  is  the  provLsion  which 
would  cut  the  present  exemption  of  28 
weeks  for  seasonal  business — and  that  is 
seasonal  business — to  20  weeks,  with  a 
further  limitation  that  makes  10  of  those 
weeks  unlimited  in  connection  with  the 
time  element,  and  provides  a  definite 
limitation  of  time  with  respect  to  the 
other  10  weeks. 

Committees  which  are  handling  mat- 
ters which  primarily  relate  to  industries 
have  very  little  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  agricultural  producers,  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred  They 
operate  a  seasonal  Industry.  They  gen- 
erally deal  with  highly  perishable  com- 
modities which  must  be  handled  when 
they  mature  or  else  they  are  lost,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  should 
look  sympathetically  upon  that  problem 
and  should  endeavor  to  make  the  prob- 
lem easier  of  solution,  instead  of  clamp- 
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in«  down  with  stifler  resUictions,  as  the 
committee  does  with  reference  to  this 
bill. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  attitude  of 
friendliness,  sympathy,  and  considera- 
tion for  those  who  garden,  those  who 
farm,  and  those  who  produce  the  prod- 
uct* which  are  affected  by  this  bill.  I 
hope  he  will  succeed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  comments  as  well  as  his 
encouragement.  We  all  owe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  a  special  debt  in  that 
as  attorney  for  a  number  of  growers 
during  the  first  years  of  the  act,  at  least, 
he  did  some  very  fine  work  as  attorney  in 
bringing  suits  to  get  interpretations  of 
the  law  related  to  this  very  problem 
As  I  recall,  it  was  approximately  20  years 
ago  that  these  suits  originated,  which 
merely  shows  that  the  problem  has  not 
really  been  concretely  and  succinctly 
settled  by  tlie  Congress  by  a  real  defini- 
tion of  "area  of  production." 

Furthermirc  we  have  not  yet  placed 
the  problem  iiit.o  the  hands  of  thosf 
who  really  know  the  subject  matter  and 
specialize  in  it,  so  that  thf^v  can  try  to 
solve  It. 

I  wish  at  this  time,  if  I  may.  to  quote 
the  pertinent  paragraph  in  the  present 
law  that  will  bring  into  focus  the  very 
point  we  are  discus.sing  The  pertinent 
provi.sion  of  tiie  prt-.^ent  law  ls  found  on 
page  61  of  the  report  on  the  bill  under 
consideration,  and   it  reads  as   follows: 

no  I  Any  individual  emplovfvl  within  the 
area  of  production  (!«  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary), engaged  in  liand.mg  pncking.  storing 
ginning,  compre«sing  pafct'-urlzlng  uryiiit; 
preparing  in  their  ritw  ur  iialural  Kiiit*.  ur 
canning  of  agricultural  or  hortlrul'. ur.vi  c  m- 
modltle*  for  market,  or  In  making  cheese  or 
butter  or  other  dairy  products. 

Those  words  quoted  from  present  law 
are  followed  idt-ntically  in  the  amend- 
ment. Tlie  woid.s  ■  handiiMg,  packing, 
storing,  ginning,  compressing."  and  oth- 
er similar  word.s.  are  u.sed  to  make  clear 
and  plain  that  tins  amendment  does  not 
atu>mpl  to  upset  or  leave  out  practice:- 
or  to  insert  new  practice.^  This  amend- 
ment pertains  to  the  words  "area  of 
prixlurtioi."  as  df-fined  by  the  Secretary. 

Most  unfortunately  when  the  oiiginal 
law  wati  written,  while  it  fully  recognized 
the  need  and  the  problem  with  reference 
to  the  proce^sint;  of  agriculture  and  iior- 
ticultural  products,  the  Congress  did  not 
write  out  a  legislative  definition  of  what 
would  be  H  legal  "area  of  production." 
Some  kind  of  provision  had  to  be  m.ade 
to  cover  that  very  point.  So  the  Con- 
gress wrote  in  the  words  "as  defined  by 
the  Secretary."  and  that  word  "Secre- 
tary" refers  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
So  for  the  lack  of  a  belter,  more  apt  and 
more  concrete  plan  to  write  into  the  law. 
even  though  the  ba.sic  problem  was  rec- 
ognized, the  definition  wa'^  merely  writ- 
ten in  to  be  defined  by  the  Secretary — 
not  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

Imputing  nothing  except  good  motives 
to  Secretaries  who  have  served  all  these 
years,  naturally  the  Department  is  par- 
ti.san  and  is  at  least  semiaggressive  with 
reference  to  the  administration  of  affairs 


entrusted  to  it.  So  all  the  emphasis  has 
been  on  making  the  law  apply  to  a  wider 
field,  thereby  cutting  down  on  the  defini- 
tion of  "area  of  production,  remember- 
ing all  the  time  that  it  applies  to  the 
first  processing  of  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural products.  Included  in  these 
very  words  is  Uie  making  of  cheese,  but- 
ter, or  other  dairy  products. 

Congress  still  recognizees  the  need  for 
this  exemption,  and  this  bill  which  has 
been  before  the  Congress  and  the  com- 
mittee for  a  long  while,  every  line  of 
which  has  had  full  consideration,  still 
recognizes  the  need  for  this  exemption, 
but  it  has  not  done  anything,  or  it  has 
not  done  enough  to  recommend  a  real 
congressional  definition  of  area  of 
production." 

If  we  enact  the  bill  into  law.  we  will 
have  adopted  by  clear  implication  the 
definition  of  "area  of  production"  now 
in  effect,  and  which  has  been  m  effect 
for  some  time,  as  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  The  definition  has 
been  brought  down  to  a  very  ime  ptunt, 
and  has  greatly  limited  the  application 
of  what  was  clearly  the  original  intent 
of  Congress,  to  exempt  the  proces.^ing 
part  with  reference  to  certain  products. 

A  present  interpretation  now  given  to 
the  words  "area  of  production  '  states 
that  if  a  cotton  gin  receives  more  than 
5  percent  of  its  cotton  from  a  distance 
of  more  than  10  miles  from  the  gin.  or  if 
a  grain  elevator  receives  more  than  5 
percent,  or  if  a  fruit  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducer icceives  hi."^  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  a  distance  of  mere  than  15  miles, 
the  rule  is  that  such  establishments  are 
not  in  the  area  of  production 

Anyone  wlio  knows  anything  about  the 
pre.'-ent  transp(  rtauon  of  cotton  to  cot- 
ton gin-s  knows  that  10  miles  is  a  very 
hmited  area,  and  a  very  short  haul 

The  pin  must  receive  95  percent  of  the 
r  'tton  It  gins  wiihm  the  small  radius  of 
10  miles;  otherwise  the  wage  and  hour 
i.iw  applies,  and  it  will  be  said  by  the 
Derartmeiit  of  Labor  that  that  nin  is  not 
m   th.e  area  of  production. 

That  is  contrary  to  the  hard  physical 
facts  of  hie  and  all  the  practices  of  the 
industry  Even  if  the  gm  meets  that 
requirement,  and  receives  95  percent  of 
the  cotton  It  gins  within  the  small  radius 
of  10  miles,  siiil.  if  the  gin  is  within  1 
mile  of  a  town  or  village  with  as  many 
as  2.500  inhabitants,  it  still  will  be 
classed  as  being  outside  the  area  of  pro- 
duction, and  therefore  will  come  under 
the  wage  and  hour  law. 

In  most  areas  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  25 
or  30  years  ago.  before  we  had  rural 
electrification,  and  when  electricity  was 
available  in  small  towns,  many  of  the 
gins  moved  to  town  in  order  to  get  elec- 
tricity, because  it  became  the  practical 
and  cheapest  way  to  supply  the  power, 
replacing  steam. 

Such  gins  have  continued  all  this  time 
to  .seive  the  rural  areas.  However,  mere- 
ly becau.se  they  are  located  in  town. 
iiaving  come  to  that  place  to  get  elec- 
tricity, they  are  now  classified  as  not 
Within  the  area  of  production.  To  be 
perfectly  frank  about  it,  that  is  ridiculous 
with  reference  to  the  hard  facts  of  life. 


The  amendment  would  change  the 
definition  of  "area  of  production."  I  will 
come  to  exactly  how  it  would  be  changed 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  will  give  .some  illus- 
trations under  the  new  definition.  I 
would  like  to  give  another  illustration  of 
the  present  definition  of  "area  of  pro- 
duction" under  the  Department  of 
Labor's  interpretation. 

A  creamery  in  a  rural  county  in  Mis- 
sissippi, having  a  large  commercial  dairy 
herd,  is  considered  as  being  in  the  area 
where  the  product  is  being  produced  if  it 
is  outside  1  mile  of  a  viUage  having  a 
population  of  2,500  or  outside  3  miles  of 
a  city  of  50.000. 

However,  if  a  dairy  is  located  in  that 
village,  or  within  1  mile  of  its  corporate 
lines,  it  is  said  not  to  be  in  the  area  of 
production  where  the  milk  is  produced. 
If  the  creamery  is  not  within  the  area 
of  production.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
say  that  any  creamery  is  The  miik 
could  be  proces.sed  nowhere  else.  No- 
where else  in  that  area  could  it  get  the 
services  and  the  market  that  a  creamery 
would  afford. 

These  are  two  illustrations  of  a  rural 
area  in  a  rural  State  where,  merely  be- 
cause the  processing  plant  is  operated 
withm  a  small  town  of  2.500.  or  within 
a  mile  of  it.  by  the  definition  of  a  De- 
partment of  Government,  not  by  Con- 
gress, It  IS  t,aken  out  of  the  category  of 
being  within  the  area  of  production. 

I  wish  to  proceed  a  httle  further  with 
the  illustration  I  gave  about  cotton  In 
the  old  days — and  I  well  remember  them 
myself — the  cost  of  ginning  and  the 
packing  that  goes  into  a  bale  of  cotton 
V.  as  net  very  high  Those  who  actually 
worked  in  the  field  and  grew  the  cotton 
under  contract,  or  even  under  an  un- 
written agreement ,  would  get  the  benefit 
of  whatever  coltoiiseed  was  left  after  the 
ginning  was  paid  for.  It  would  usually 
take  about  a  third  of  the  seed  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  ginning.  So  the  work- 
men, frequently  colored  people,  would 
kzet  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  seed 
At  the  pre.sent  time,  the  cost  of  the  gin- 
ning has  gone  up  so  much  under  the 
wage  and  hour  laws — and  I  checked  these 
figures  the  other  day  in  my  home  State — 
that  with  the  current  price  of  cotton 
seed,  and  under  prevailing  figures,  when 
ai;  the  costs  cf  cmnme  are  paid,  the 
packing  is  paid  for.  and  the  cotton  i*^ 
wrapped  up,  so  to  speak,  only  a'txiut  $1 
IS  left  from  the  proceeds  of  the  seeds. 

That  is  what  caused  a  colored  friend 
of  mine  to  say  to  me.  m  discussing  this 
ma'ter  not  long  ago.  "Mr.  Stinms.  it  got 
to  where  cotton  don't  have  any  seed  ' 

Of  course  it  has  as  many  seeds  as  be- 
fore, but  he  does  not  get  any  proceeds 
from  those  seeds  He  is  the  man  who 
has  worked  m  tilline  the  ground  and  has 
taken  the  chances,  paid  for  the  fertilizer, 
and  carried  all  the  load  He  lives  in  the 
rural  area,  and  the  gm  is  there  Merely 
because  it  is  located  in  a  small  town,  in 
order  to  get  electricity,  the  result  is  that 
he  is  virtually  left  out  of  the  picture. 

Congress  should  act  to  correct  this  in- 
equity.  We  outht  to  write  a  practical 
definition. 
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At  this  point,  I  thirik  the  Record 
ought  to  be  kept  straight,  in  order  to  be 
certain  that  this  language  does  not  go 
far  afleld.  I  have  'oefore  me  a  list — and 
I  shall  refer  to  it  in  the  debate — first,  of 
processors  in  the  area  of  production 
under  the  revised  amendment  I  am 
speaking  with  reference  to  cotton  gins; 
the  distance  involved  with  reference  to 
receipts  for  cotton  gins,  which  is  10  miles 
from  the  gin. 

The  list  deals  also  with  cotton  ware- 
houses, and  the  distance  involved  is  20 
miles. 

It  deals  also  with  warehouses  for  corn 
and  other  grain,  and  the  distance  in- 
volved is  50  miles. 

It  deals  also  with  cotton  compresses. 
and  the  distance  involved  is  20  miles 

It  deals  also  with  creameries,  and  the 
distance  involved  is  20  miles. 

Another  classification  is  butter  plants 
and  cheese  plants  The  distance  in- 
volved IS  20  miles 

For  fruit  and  vegetable  packing  plants, 
the  distance  involved  is  15  miles. 

Under  a  separate  category  of  can- 
neries, the  distance  involved  is  20  miles 
The  handling  of  livestock  is  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  amendment  although 
I  do  not  have  the  distance  involved  in 
that  instance 

In  the  Department  of  Labor  'area  of 
production'  regulation,  the  definitions  of 
"area  of  production"  are  based  on  popula- 
tion and  di.«:ance.  I  have  just  given  the 
various  distances  involved  for  receipts, 
and  shall  now  refer  to  the  population. 

Under  the  division  for  2,500  inhabi- 
tants, the  di.^tance  involved  is  1  mile 
from  a  town 

There  i.s  a  population  category  of 
50.000.  and  the  distance  involved  is  3 
miles  from  a  city. 

There  is  another  category  of  500.000 
inhabitants,  and  the  distance  involved 
is  5  miles  from  a  city. 

With  all  defprence.  I  do  not  see  any 
really  basic  reason  why  the  factor  of 
population  should  be  so  highly  control- 
ling with  reference  to  what  is  an  area  of 
agricultural  production  However,  such 
factors  have  been  adopted,  and  I  place 
them  In  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the 
Information  of  anyone  who  may  read 
the  Record  and  wish  to  make  compari- 
son.?, 

The  distance  of  10  miles  is  for  cotton 
gins.  Yet  und^^r  modern  conditions, 
small  trucks  and  large  trucks  can  haul 
cotton  to  the  gms  in  many  areas  of  the 
South,  where  there  are  many  .small 
farmers  They  own  the  trucks  and  can 
haul  the  produce  many  miles  beyond  10 
miles.  But  for  those  who  do  not  own 
trucks  them.selves.  there  are  those  in  the 
community  who  own  trucks  and  are  in 
the  public  busine.s.s  of  hauling.  So  I 
know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  com- 
modities such  a.s  cotton  are  hauled  10 
15,20,  or  25  miles 

A  farmer  may  have  five  balei^^iX  cot- 
ton m  the  field  If  the  cotton  should 
become  wet.  he  might  haul  It  himself, 
and  think  nothing  of  hauling  it  30  or  40 
miles  to  a  special  gmner  who  has  special 
equipment  to  take  care  of  wet  cotton  or 
cotton  which  has  been  soiled  in  some 
way. 


Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Is  It  not  true,  in  the 
good  State  which  is  so  well  represented, 
in  part,  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  in  other  States  of  the  old  cotton- 
producing  area  of  the  South,  due  to  the 
cut  in  cotton  acreage,  that  the  cut  in  cot- 
ton production  has  been  very  heavy ;  and 
that  another  factor  which  has  led  to  cuts 
in  production  is  the  diversification  which 
has  been  very  generally  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  experiment  stations,  and  other- 
wise, and  has  been  very  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  farmers?  Is  it  not  true  that 
that  has  expanded  vei-y  greatly  the  area 
which  would  have  an  adequate  produc- 
tion to  supply  a  gin,  compress,  or  any  of 
the  other  facilities  which  the  Senator 
has  in  mind? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tlie  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct  and  has  aptly  described 
the  situation 

Under  present  conditions,  with  im- 
proved roads,  farm  machinery,  and 
trucks,  together  with  gins  which  special- 
ize in  cleaning  and  taking  care  of  dam- 
aged cotton,  and  that  which  is  mildewed, 
there  is  a  crosscurrent  of  traffic  affect- 
ing the  gins  which  extends  clear  across  a 
county. 

Sometimes  the  competition  among 
them  means  the  life  of  the  trade,  and 
the  farmer  gets  the  benefit  of  that  com- 
petition. The  competition  may  be  so 
great  that  the  ginners  will  send  out  their 
agents  to  sohcit  their  business,  before 
the  cotton-picking  time  begins. 

I  was  amazed,  in  examining  into  the 
problem,  to  see  the  narrow  gage  limita- 
tions which  have  been  placed  on  the 
phrase  "area  of  production."  It  cannot 
be  explained  in  any  way  except  as  a  con- 
scious drive  and  a  desire  greatly  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  term. 

This  amendment  is  not  drawn  in  such 
a  way  as  to  try  to  include  packinghouses 
and  businesses  of  that  kind,  which  are 
further  removed  from  the  producer.  The 
amendment  is  an  effort  to  get  down  on 
the  ground  and  bring  relief  to  the  man 
who  has  to  take  the  chances  which  I 
outlined  in  the  beginning,  the  man  who 
has  had  to  take  the  brunt  of  putting  up 
cash  money  during  the  growing  of  the 
crop,  while  it  was  still  highly  uncertain 
whether  any  of  it  would  be  damaged  or 
not. 

He  must  consider  the  hazards  of 
weather,  because  after  the  crop  has 
grown,  frequently  storms  and  rains  will 
come  along  and  destroy  it.  sometimes  in 
part,  sometimes  completely,  leaving  the 
producer  with  no  income  or  no  return. 
but  with  a  great  debt  on  his  hands. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  grower  or  producer  has  nothing 
which  is  salable,  has  nothing  which  can 
go  to  the  market,  until  his  cotton  has 
been  ginned  and  baled  and  is  in  such 
a  package  as  to  be  subject  to  handling 
in  the  cotton  market? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true.  He  does 
not  have  anything  in  the  world.  He  has 
no  source  of  income  from  this  outlay. 
He  has  nothing  except  what  he  may 
realize  on  what  he  has  grown. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  product  he  has 
grown  has  no  market  and  there  is  no 
place  to  sell  it.  There  is  no  bidder  for 
it  until  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  first 
processing  and  put  into  the  shape  of 
baled  cotton  which  has  been  ginned  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
necessary  steps  now  as  the  germination 
of  the  seed  in  the  ground  If  those  things 
are  not  done  quickly,  there  will  be  de- 
terioration, loss  of  value,  and,  in  many 
instances,  loss  of  salability. 

That  is  not  true  of  cotton  If  it  is 
kept  dry;  it  can  be  ginned  later.  It  is 
true  of  vegetables. 

The  list  of  Items  which  I  mentioned 
a  few  moments  auo,  concerning  which 
the  Department  of  Labor  had  issued  reg- 
ulations, started  with  cotton  gins  and 
ended  with  the  handling  of  livestock  I 
wanted  to  make  clear  that  that  list  is  the 
same  as  that  which  is  covered  In  the 
proposed  amendment.  No  other  items 
are  covered     I  will  repeat  the  list: 

Cotton  (iins.  cotton  warehouses,  cotton 
compresses,  creameries,  butter  plants, 
cheese  plants,  fruit  and  vegetable  pack- 
ing plants,  canneries,  the  handling  of 
livestock,  tobacco  seed,  and  fruit-drying 
plants  and  other  first  processes. 

Also.  I  may  say  for  emphasis,  the 
amendment  follows  even  though  it  is 
repetition,  the  very  wording  of  the  pres- 
ent law  with  reference  to  being  "en- 
gaged in  handhng,  packing,  storing,  gin- 
ning, compressing,  pasteurizing,  drying, 
preparing  in  their  raw  or  natural  state, 
or  canning  of  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural commodities  for  market,  or  in  mak- 
ing cheese  or  butter  or  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts." 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  go  outside  the  province  of  the 
limited  application  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  but  that  we  are  correct- 
ing the  old  law  as  to  items,  and  merely 
want  to  write  a  practical  definition  of 
"area  of  production."  one  that  will  ap- 
ply—I  say  frankly— partly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmer,  the  one  to 
whom  I  have  referred,  who  takes  all  the 
chances 

Mr  President.  I  have  here  a  few  spe- 
cially prepared  remarks  which  are  partly 
repetition  But  I  should  like  to  place 
them  in  the  Record,  for  purposes  of 
emphasis  and  illustration 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield "^ 

Mr  STENNIS     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND  As  the  Senator  knows, 
in  our  State  we  limit  the  producers  of 
cotton,  although  I  completely  and 
strongly  approve  of  every  statement  the 
Senator  has  made  with  respect  to  cotton 
production. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  I  state  that  the 
cotton  producer  is  one  of  our  agricul- 
tural commodity  producers  who  needs  a 
little  sympathy  and  help,  because  all  of 
us  know  that  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  he 
has  had  to  ask  Congress  for  reductions 
of  price  supports  and  other  things,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  recapture  foreign  mar- 
kets which  he  used  to  have  and  to  en- 
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able  him  to  compete  with  synthetic -fiber 
industries,  such  as  tho.>-e  which  produce 
rayon  and  similar  commodities  So  I 
am  completely  with  the  Senatoi 

But  in  connection  with  that.  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  a  problem  which 
in  my  State  is  causini?  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  right  now,  because  of  the  arti- 
ficial giving  of  industrial  status  to  a  pack- 
inghouse if  it  happens  to  be  within  a 
certain  distance  of  a  village  or  town 

It  happens  that  our  State  has  been 
growing  very  rapidly.  In  the  county  in 
which  I  have  lived  all  my  life,  the  popu- 
lation has  increased,  since  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law,  from  somewhere 
around  30.000  to.  today.  192.000.  Our 
county  IS  the  largest  citrus-producing 
county  in  Florida 

In  the  ver>-  nature  of  things,  the  pack- 
inghouses and  processing  plants  which 
are  covered  by  this  law  or  amendment 
l.avp  encountered  a  great  change  Many 
of  them  have  grown  within  the  towns,  or 
let  us  .say  that  the  towns  very  close  to 
them  have  srown  aroiuid  them  Thai 
has  not  only  produced  a  hardship  on 
those  who  continued  to  remain  where 
they  had  been  and  continued  to  produce 
what  they  had  been  produciiiK,  but  it  has 
also  brought  about  unfair  competition 
and  hard.ships  as  between  plants  which 
have  grown  into  the  class  where  now 
th.ey  are  classified  as  an  industry,  rather 
than  as  an  agricultural  processing  plant. 
and  now  they  come  under  the  provisioi"is 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour.s  Act  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  a  vei;.  artificial  classification. 
and  I  very  fully  approve  of  wliat  the  Sen- 
ator IS  trying  to  do 

I  .see  on  the  floor  the  distinguished 
.•Senator  from  \'»'rmont  'Mr  Aiken  . 
who  IS  the  senior  member  on  the  mi- 
nority Side  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  P''o'-estry  He  comes 
from  the  State  of  Vermont,  where  fh.e 
creamery  industry,  or  milk-production 
industry  is  of  tremendous  importance 
I  am  sure  he  has  found  similar  hard- 
ships to  exist  there,  because  of  the  arti- 
ficial classification  established,  not  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  knows  very  lit- 
tle about  the  matter — and.  of  course, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Wa^e  and  Hours  Act.  who 
is  always,  according  to  our  observations, 
reaching  out  for  more  and  more  Juris- 
diction 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will 
have  some  comment  to  make  on  this  mat- 
ter. becau.se  I  know,  from  private  con- 
versations with  him.  that  he  has  en- 
countered troubles  in  this  field. 

Let  me  say  that  I  ajipreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  briefly. 

Mr  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  contribution 

I  have  stre.s.sed  cotton  because  I  am 
more  familiar  witli  it  and  with  its  prob- 
lems. But  I  am  also  interested  in  other 
commodities  and  their  problems  what- 
ever they  may  be.  in  the  various  States. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
IMr.  Aiken  I  is  interested  in  this  matter. 
because  we  have  discussed  it  on  the  floor. 
So  I  am  very  glad  10  yield  now  to  him 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  I 


shall  say  that  m  the  part  of  the  country 
which  I  represent  we  do  not  now  do  the 
packing  of  agricultural  commodities  that 
we  used  to  do.  Today  we  are  largely  in 
the  fluid -milk  business. 

Neither  have  we  been  blessed,  or 
afflicted,  with  the  tremendoas  increase 
in  population  that  some  of  the  other 
Slates  have  been 

But  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  men- 
tioned, I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have 
l)een  greatly  impressed  with  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  m  the  cotton  in- 
dustry since  the  enactmeiu  of  the  lecis- 
lation  2  years  ago. 

Last  year,  as  the  Senator  may  recall — 
I  refer  to  the  last  marketing  year,  end- 
ing August  1.  1959— we  exported  only 
about  2,700,000  bales  of  cotton.  This 
year — the  year  ending  August  1.  1960 — 
we  have  exported  6.982.000  bales  of  cot- 
ton, or  almost  300  jx^rcent  more  than 
we  did  last  year  In  fact,  we  have  done 
so  well  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  holdings  of  cotton  have 
dropped  almost  2  million  bales,  this  year. 
I  understand  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration IS  now  practically  out  of  low- 
grade  cotton,  and  thai  all  the  cotton  that 
It  has  left  on  hand  i>  of  high  quality, 
and  that  unless  there  is  an  abnormal 
change  in  the  weather,  so  that  the  pro- 
duction greatly  exceeds  what  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  at  the  present  time,  our 
production  of  cotton  this  year  will  not 
be  any  more  than  the  consumption,  and 
probably  will  be  quite  a  little  less  The 
exports  are  holding  up  beautifully.  The 
first  week  in  August,  almost  200.000  bales 
were  exported,  in  contrast  to  only  a  few 
thousand  bales  in  the  first  week  of 
August,  last  year.  We  have  recovered 
our  world  markets  The  mills  in  Western 
Europe  have  converted  back  to  cotton, 
from  synthetic  fibers,  and  I  think  that 
today  the  cotton  industrj-  faces  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  future  In  fact,  the 
future  now  looks  so  good  that  is  apF>ears 
that  there  might  be  a  substantial  in- 
crease m  the  allocations  of  acreage,  next 
year,  or  else  some  other  method  by  which 
they  may  greatly  e.<pand  the  production 
of  cotton  in  the  South 

I  am  interested  in  that,  although,  as 
I  have  told  the  Senate  more  than  once. 
I  raised  only  one  cotton  plant  in  my  life, 
and  the  bolls  did  not  open  So  I  never 
crowded  the  market  very  much  with 
my  crop     [laughter* 

But  it  is  a  tremendously  interesting 
business,  and  I  think  they  are  on  the 
right  track. 

The  same  holds  true  for  corn  and  nee 
which  were  included  in  the  legislation 
of  2  years  ago.  It  is  simply  amazing 
what  an  increase  has  occurred  in  the 
use  of  corn  in  the  last  few  years.  This 
year  we  shall  use  almost  1  billion  bushels 
of  corn  more  than  we  did  only  5  years 
ago.  This  year  we  shall  consume  about 
4  billion  bushels  of  corn.  Yet  we  .still 
hear  people  talk  about  'Let  us  go  back  to 
the  3,200  million  bushels  produced  a 
year."  But  that  would  leave  us  800,000 
bu.shels  short  of  what  we  need. 

Mr  President.  I  rose,  not  to  make  an 
agricultural  speech,  but  because  there 
was  a  good  opportunity  to  express  my 


pleasure  at  the  greatly  improved  posi- 
tion of  the  cotton  producer 

I  believe  that  if  we  can  run  this  pro- 
.eram  through  another  year,  we  shall  see 
the  corn  producer  m  an  equally  favor- 
able position  Those  who  raise  corn  to 
sell  for  the  market — some  20  percent 
of  the  crop  is  held  m  the  open  market — 
have  taken  their  reduction  in  price  But 
the  other  80  percent  of  the  production, 
which  is  fed  to  hogs  and  other  live- 
stock— including  chickens  and  so 
forth — enjoyed  improved  conditions, 
generally. 

Mr.  HOLL-AND  Mr  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  to  me'' 

Mr   STENNIS     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Is  not  the  point 
which  the  able  and  learned  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  making  is  that  in  these 
three  agricultural  industries,  for  which 
the  Senate  took  action  a  few  years  ago, 
pursuant  to  the  requests  of  the  indus- 
tries themselves.  which  were  in 
trouble 

Mr  AIKEN     That  is  right. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
committee  was  s\"m.pathetic  to  these 
industries:  and  ls  it  not  also  true 
that  the  recommendations  which  were 
made  were  sympathetic  ones,  and  that 
the  Congress  acted  pursuant  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  those  industries  themselves, 
and  that  much  good  has  resulted? 

The  recommendations  were  sympa- 
thetic The  Senate  and  the  Congress 
acted  pursuant  to  the  decisions  of  the 
mdust.'-y  it.self.  and  much  better  condi- 
tions are  resulting  The  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  the  cotton  and  other 
industries  have  had  sympathetic  atten- 
tion from  the  appropriate  committees. 
from  the  Congress,  and  from  the  Presi- 
dent, because  he  had  to  sign  the  bills, 
and  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Tliey  are  bringing  us  back  to 
sounder  conditions.  The  pity  is  we  can- 
not get  the  same  kind  of  svTnpathetic 
hearing  or  consideration  from  the  Con- 
gress on  other  questions  such  as  this, 
which  is  handled  by  a  E>er>artment  which 
undoubtedly  means  well,  but  has  little 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
prcxiucer. 

I  think  that  is  the  real  lesson  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  makes  out  of  the 
recital. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  have  not  studied  the 
particular  legLslation  which  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  discussing.  I  want^ 
to  express  my  pleasure  at  the  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  certain 
commodities  which  we  produce  in  large 
quantities  m  this  countn-'.  Certainly, 
we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  will 
put  them  on  the  road  back  down  the  hill. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  Mi-ssissippi  that  I  will 
study  the  legislation  which  is  proposed 
before  the  time  comes  to  vote  on  it.  which 
I  assume  will  not  be  before  Tuesday. 

Mr.  STENTsTS  It  will  not  be  today, 
either. 

Mr  HOLLAND  If  there  is  a  nation- 
ally minded  Senator  in  the  Senate,  who 
gives  close  attention  to  the  agriculture 
industry  of  the  Nation,  regardless  of 
whether  it  touches  his  own  State  or  area. 
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It  is  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  to  whom 
I  am  very  grateful.  I  am  glad  he  is  here 
in  the  Senate.  I  am  slad  to  have  his 
observations  on  th:s  matter,  and  I  say  to 
h:m,  where  he  can  hear  it  said,  that  I 
thinic  the  control  of  these  vital  agricul- 
tural questions  mentioned  so  ably  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  have  taken 
place  under  the  Administrator  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act.  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  have 

1  frequently  been  unsympathetic,  have 
frequently  been  devoid  of  understand- 
ing, and  have  meant  added  expense, 
added  trouble,  and  added  difficulties  for 
producers  who.  in  many  instances  have 
been  in  trouble,  which  certainly  has  been 
the  case  with  the  cotton  producers. 

I  Our  people  m  the  citrus  industry  have 
had  a  relatively  good  situation,  and  I 
make  no  plea  for  them,  but  some  of  the 
regulations  :n  the  very  set  of  regulations 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, which  affect  the  processing  of 
fruit,  are  just  a5  artificial,  unfair,  and 
overcostly  as  they  can  be 

Mr  AIKEN  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  P.onda  that  I  will  give  fair  con- 
sideration to  the  proposal  which  is  being 
di.scussed.  I  do  want  to  hear  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposal,  if  there  is  any — 

I  I  presume  there  is — and  I  will  tiT  to  be 
fair  when  the  time  comes  to  vote  on  it, 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  interest,  and  for  his  interest  in 
all  agricultural  problems  The  amend- 
ment m  Its  pre>ent  form  has  been 
stripped  down  and  reduced  in  its  appli- 
cation from  what  was  originally  pro- 
posed, and  IS  limited  strictly  to  an  at- 
tempt to  give  legi.slative  definition  to 
area  production,  and  puts  it  more  or  less 
on  a  county  basis,  exceptmp  very  large 

'     plants. 

Mr.  AIKEIN,  I  c-rta:niy  hope  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  th«  oppo- 
sition, if  any.  may  be  able  to  sit  down 

I  and  get  together  and  work  out  merely 
what  IS  fair  to  everybody  concerned 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks. 

To  bring  clearly  by  way.  partly  by 
summary  and  partly  by  illustration,  the 

I  meaning  of  this  highly  important  and 
at  times  technical  propria,  here,  I  will 
proceed  with  my  prepared  remark- 

This  amendment  as  redrafted  covers 
only  tho.se  f.r.-t  p:-oce.s.=;ors  of  agricultural 
commodities  itemized  in  present  law,  and 
is  designed  to  carry  out  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  original  exemption  provided 

I  in  the  act  My  amendment  defines 
"area  of  production  '  to  include  a!',  of  the 
county  m  which  an  agricultura!  com- 
modity is  produced  .n  commercial  quan- 
tities, except  that,  it  would  not  include 
establishments  with  a  gross  annual  vol- 
ume of  sales  m  e.xce.ss  of  51  million  with- 
in the  county. 

When  the  Fax.  Labor  Standards  Act 
was  first  passed.  Congre.<^s  included 
exemptions  for  agriculture  so  that  this 
law  would  not  directly  affect  farmers  nor 
add  to  the  cost  of  selling  their  products. 
It  13  a  known  fact  that  minimum  wage 
legislation  has  a  very  substantial,  in- 
direct effect  on  farmers  in  that  they  have 
to  pay  increased  prices  because  of  the 


increased  wages  In  things  which  they 
buy;  but  insofar  as  their  own  farming 
operations  are  concerned,  and  the  first 
processing  and  handling  of  their  com- 
modities, the  cost  of  which  they  pay  di- 
rectly, they  are  protected  by  specific  leg- 
islative exemptions  from  the  wage  and 
hour  law.  There  were  various  reasons 
for  this.  Farm  products  are  usually  sea- 
sonal In  nature.  They  generally  re- 
quire overtime  work  on  an  irregular 
basis.  Congress  recognized  that  farm- 
ers pay  the  bills  for  handling  and  proc- 
essing operations  and  that  they  could  not 
pass  these  costs  on  to  the  consumer  in 
the  form  of  increased  prices.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  Congress  Included 
first  processors  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  the  exemption.  Farmers  were  to 
be  protected  against  this  additional  cost. 

Congress  left  the  interpretation  of 
"area  of  production"  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  Their  current  definition  is  so 
narrow  that  it  has  virtually  nullified  the 
basic  intent  of  the  law. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  early  ef- 
forts to  define  "area  of  production"  were 
invalidated  by  the  courts.  However,  the 
most  recent  Interpretation  was  validated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Mitchell  v. 
Budd  '76S,Ct,  527 ». 

Under  this  interpretation  if  a  plant 
receives  more  than  5  percent  of  specified 
products  such  as  milk  or  cotton  from  a 
distance  of  more  than  20  miles  from  the 
plant,  or  if  a  grain  elevator  receives  more 
than  5  percent  of  its  grain  from  farms 
more  than  50  miles  from  the  elevator,  or 
if  a  fruit  or  vegetable  processor  receives 
more  than  5  percent  of  its  fruit  and  veg- 
etables from  a  distance  of  more  than  15 
miles  from  the  plant,  the  ruling  Is  that 
such  establishments  are  not  In  the  "area 
of  production."  Even  where  a  plant  re- 
ceives 95  percent  or  more  of  the  products 
it  handles  from  within  such  limited  ra- 
dius, it  is  not  considered  to  be  In  the 
"area  of  production"  if  it  happens  to  be 
located  within  1  mile  of  a  village  or  town 
having  a  population  of  2.500  or  more,  or 
within  3  miles  of  a  city  having  a  popula- 
tion of  50,000  or  more,  or  within  5  miles 
of  a  city  having  a  population  of  500,000 
or  more. 

Thus,  under  the  current  Interpreta- 
tion, a  fruit  packing  shed  in  the  center 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  a  cotton  gin 
in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  or  a  creamery  in 
the  center  of  the  Wisconsin  dairy  area, 
IS  likely  to  be  eliminated  from  the  ex- 
emption by  the  application  of  the  arbi- 
trary criteria  adopted  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  defining  the  term  "area  of 
production," 

I  remember  being  in  south  Mississippi 
2  years  ago,  in  a  small  area,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  milk  which 
was  picked  up  there  that  morning  was 
delivered  by  refrigerator  trucks  at  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  that  afternoon,  and  was  on  the 
counters  in  the  grocery  stores  there 
within  a  few  hours  after  its  arrival. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  ex- 
emption has  been  defeated  by  this  inter- 
pretation. The  population  of  a  city  or 
town  has  no  reasonable  relationship  to 
whether  or  not  the  plant  is  located  within 
an  area  of  production.     The  narrow  ra- 


dius within  which  a  plant  must  obtain 
its  supplies  under  this  interpretation  is 
unrealistic  in  terms  of  modern  transpor- 
tation. 

My  amendment  would  place  In  the 
statute  a  definition  of  "area  of  produc- 
tion" of  an  agricultural  commodity  Ex- 
emptions are  provided  by  present  law  for 
the  first  processing  and  handling  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  the  area  where 
they  are  produced.  Such  things  as  gin- 
ning cotton,  pasteurizmg  milk,  making 
butter,  dressing  chickens  and  the  like, 
were  intended  to  be  exempt  in  the  area 
the  commodities  were  produced.  Con- 
gress did  not  define  the  area,  but  left  the 
definition  up  to  the  E>epartment  of  Labor, 
The  definition  they  employ  has  virtually 
nullified  the  exemption  intended  by  Con- 
gress. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  definition  A 
creamery  in  a  rural  county  in  Mississippi 
having  a  large  number  of  commercial 
dairy  herds  is  not  considered  as  being 
In  the  area  where  milk  is  produced  If  it  is 
within  1  mile  of  a  village  having  a  popu- 
lation of  over  2.500.  or  within  3  miles  of  a 
city  of  50.000.  The  Secretary  of  Labors 
rule  also  says  that  it  is  not  within  the 
area  if  it  is  within  5  miles  of  a  city  hav- 
ing a  population  of  half  a  million. 

It  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  say 
that  a  creamery  located  within  a  mile  of 
a  \illage  having  a  population  of  over 
2.500  is  not  in  the  area  where  milk  is  pro- 
duced. If  milk  were  not  being  produced 
in  that  area,  the  creamery  would  not  be 
located  there.  But.  under  the  Secre- 
tary's definition.  It  is  not  considered  as 
being  located  in  the  area  where  milk  Is 
produced. 

If  another  creamery  were  located  8 
miles  from  the  nearest  village  or  town,  it 
would  have  passed  the  population  test, 
but  If  more  than  5  percent  of  the  milk  it 
receives  in  any  month  is  transjwrted 
more  than  20  miles  from  the  farm  where 
produced.  It  Is  then  not  considered  as  be- 
ing in  the  area  of  production  of  milk 
The  other  95  percent  of  the  milk  it  proc- 
esses may  come  from  farm.^  located  with- 
in a  mile  or  two.  or  even  across  the  road. 
That  would  make  no  difference  accord- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  whose  defi- 
nition would  rule  Uiat  particular  cream- 
ery Is  not  In  the  area  of  milk  production 

That  shows  the  modern  transportation 
developments. 

Another  illustration  Is  that  a  cotton 
gin  located  in  one  of  the  largest  cotton- 
growing  counties  in  the  world  would 
not  be  considered  in  the  area  where  cot- 
ton is  produced  if  it  were  within  a  mile 
of  a  village  having  over  2,500  people  or 
if  as  much  as  5  percent  of  the  cotton 
going  to  that  gin  were  hauled  over  10 
miles.  As  I  say,  with  all  deference  to 
whoever  drafted  the  regulation,  as  a 
practical  matter  It  Is  ridiculous,  because 
it  denies  the  real  facts  of  life  with  ref- 
erence to  the  subject  matter. 

With  reference  to  cotton,  it  is  really 
not  ready  for  the  consuming  market — 
that  is,  the  brokers  and  the  buyers  of 
cotton — until  it  has  been  compressed  and 
put  in  a  warehouse  for  storsige.  This  is 
a   part   of    the   processing.     The   ware- 
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houses  must  be  located  in  the  cotton - 
growing  area,  because  the  farmer  must 
haul  the  cotton  to  the  warehouses  for 
weights,  sampling,  and  such  steps  as  are 
necessar>'  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  sale 
of  that  cotton,  yet  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  cotton  crop  is  handled  by  ware- 
houses in  the  Cotton  Belt  which  are  not 
considered  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  be  in  the  area  where  cotton  is  pro- 
duced. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  I  say 
that  the  area  of  production  of  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  includes  all  of  the 
county  in  which  the  commodity  is  pro- 
duced in  commercial  quantities.  One 
exception  to  thi.*;.  as  written  in  the 
amendment,  would  be  that  this  would 
not  include  establishments  with  a  gross 
annual  volume  of  sales  in  excess  of  a 
million  dollars.  That  follows  the  line 
of  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the  committee, 
which  uses  the  gross  annual  volume  of 
sales  as  one  of  the  guidelines.  In  draft- 
ing the  amendment  we  merely  took  the 
guideline  and  transposed  it  to  this  prob- 
lem, I  trust  tliat  this  will  find  favor 
with  the  subcommittee  and  with  the 
committee  which  is  handling  the  bill,  I 
certainly  trust  it  will  find  favor  with  the 
Senate  it-vlf 

This  meets  the  realities  of  the  occa- 
sion, when  trucks  come  and  go  and  the 
products  are  hauled  many  miles  to  mar- 
ket The  more  comi>etition  there  is  the 
better  it  is  for  the  basiness  within  the 
area,  and  the  better  it  is  for  the  man 
who  produces  the  product 

Mr  President,  even  though  farmers 
are  exempt  from  the  provusions  of  the 
act.  they  are  nevertheless  directly  and 
.seriously  affected  by  it  The  increased 
cost  of  handling  and  preparing  agricul- 
tural comm(Xiities  is  {>aid  by  the  farmer 
The  farmer  must  pay  his  hired  workers 
more  in  order  to  compete  for  labor  with 
industries  covered  by  the  act  and  he  has 
to  pay  more  for  the  things  he  buys, 
things  manufactured  by  mdustries  cov- 
ered by  this  act 

Unlike  manufacturers  and  other  b'osi- 
ness  enterprise.->.  the  farmer  cannot  pass 
on  increased  costs  E"ven  if  he  could,  he 
would  lose  markets  now  available  to  him 
.^n  example  of  thi.«  is  the  competition  be- 
tween industry '.s  rayon  and  agriculture's 
cotton,  US  mills  pay  4  to  8  cents  less 
per  pound  for  staple  ht>er  rayon  than  for 
cotton,  on  a  wa.^te-free.  ready-to-spin 
basis  A  rise  in  price  resulting  from  ad- 
ditional wage  costs  would  further  affect 
the  farmers  competitive  position  ad- 
versely 

I  urge  the  Semite  to  consider  this 
amendment  when  It  is  called  up  m  the 
true  spirit  and  original  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  vote  its  approval 

I  emphasize  that  this  whole  approach 
is  directed  toward  tlie  man  who  lakes 
the  chances;  the  man  who  makes  the 
investment  in  the  .soil,  in  the  seed,  and 
in  the  fertilizer;  the  man  who  spends 
many  months  of  his  time  and  that  of 
hired  lab<")r  in  growing  the  products 
This  man  takes  all  the  chances  with  re- 
spect to  weather,  Rnally.  as  the  crop 
moves  into  the  final  stages,  on  a  sea- 
sonal basis,  he  is  under  the  pressure  of 


time  in  almost  every  case,  though  the 
processing  plants  are  in  his  own  area. 
This  is  strictly  a  farming  matter,  and 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
industrial  regulations  and  control  which 
plants  primarily  of  an  industrial  nature 
undergo. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr, 
Holland]  for  his  contribution  to  the 
debate.  No  one  is  more  competent  on 
the  basis  of  practical  experience  in  the 
area,  than  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
He  IS  not  only  experienced  as  a  legisla- 
tor, as  a  former  Governor  and  as  an 
accomplished  attorney,  but  also  he  has 
handled  many  of  the  complex  problems 
in  this  field.  No  one  could  possibly  be 
better  equipped,  and  few,  if  any,  are  as 
well  equipc>ed  to  discuss  this  subject  in 
the  very  fine  way  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  discussed  it  I  especially 
appreciate  his  interest,  as  well  as  his 
contribution. 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  Mr,  President,  I 
surely  thank  the  Senator  for  his  more 
than  generous  comments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  MtNAMARA  Mr  President  25 
years  ago.  on  Auiiusi  14,  1935,  the  United 
States  made  a  ,serioas  application  for 
firm  membf  rship  m  the  20th  century 
when  President  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt 
signed  into  law  the  Social  Security  Act, 
By  this  act,  the  American  people  thus 
pooled  their  common  resources  to  solve 
the  defects  of  complete  dependence  on 
so-called  voluntary,  individual — and 
charity — provisions  against  the  economic 
hazards  of  old  age  in  industrial  society 

I  repeat,  that  was  25  years  ago.  We 
cannot  put  off  any  longer  a  similar  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  ill  health  in  old 
age.  esi>ecially  the  costs  of  ill  health  As 
part  of  that  active  younger  generation 
m  1935,  which  fought  for  the  initial  so- 
cial .security  legislation,  and  as  part  of 
the  active  senior  citizen  generation  of 
today,  I  rise  today  to  urge  that  we  honor 
the  silver  anniversary  month  of  the  1935 
act  by  voting  an  amendment  providing 
health  protection,  without  charity,  to 
the  older  population  of  America 

In  early  June,  I  presented  a  lengthy 
statement  on  the  Senate  floor,  regarding 
the  supporting  arguments  in  behalf  of 
S.  3503,  the  Retired  Persons  Medical  In- 
surance Act  introduced  on  May  6  by  my- 
self and  23  other  Democratic  Senators, 
Since  the  time  of  that  presentation.  I 
have  learned  of  the  many  enthusiastic 
ri-spon.ses  to  my  detailed  statement,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  Senators  not  origi- 
nally on  the  li.st  of  cosponsors,  but  also 
from  many  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions all  over  the  country. 

I  should  like  to  summarize  here  the 
basic  points  made  in  that  document ; 

Fir^t  T  started  out  by  citing  the  facts 
inriiriui:.-.  tlie  special  health  problems  of 
our  aped  citizens,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  propaganda  inspired  by  desperation 
which  attempts  to  minimize  and  dismiss 
the  urgency  of  the  medical  needs  of  older 


persons — their  higher  rate  of  chronic 
conditions,  for  example  One  of  the 
points  I  made  needs  repeating  over  and 
over  again;  namely,  that  many  of  the 
elderly  men  and  women  in  America  have 
handicaps  which  could  have  been  pre- 
vented if  they  had  received  early  and 
prompt  medical  attention. 

Two  When  tiie  opponents  of  Go\ern- 
ment  programs  in  this  area  of  human 
needs  fail  to  convince  us  that  there  are 
no  sjsecial  health  problems  among  the 
aged,  they  then  turn  to  their  next  line 
of  attack;  that  older  Americans  are  fi- 
nancially able  to  meet  the  costs  of  ade- 
quate health  protection.  The  objective 
evidence  against  this  type  of  numbers 
game  is  simply  overwhelming.  No  one 
concerned  with  their  needs  is  going  to 
be  convinced  that  the  aged  can  truly 
afford  to  pay  for  adequate  health  care, 
without  going  into  great  debt  or  without 
having  to  resort  to  degrading  charity 
care.  Too  many  of  them  will  simply 
have  to  go  without  Two  out  of  five  of 
the  aged  have  no  liquid  assets  at  all  to 
fall  back  on  Tliose  fortunate  enough 
now  to  have  liquid  a.ssets.  such  as  sav- 
ings, dread  the  real  possibility  of  being 
wiped  out  In  contrast  to  younger  em- 
ployed persons,  the  aged  cannot  look  for- 
ward to  increasing  or  replenishing  their 
savings. 

In  my  comprehensive  document  of 
June  2  I  set  forth  the  evidence  that  the 
care  of  frequent  and  long-term  illnesses 
among  the  aged  cannot  be  financed  from 
such  sources  as  savings,  personal  prop- 
erty, and  other  assets 

Third.  If  we  accept  the  meaning  of 
the  facts  regarding  the  health  and  fi- 
nancial conditions  of  older  Americans 
we  also  must  face  up  to  the  ability  of 
private  insurance  programs  to  solve  the 
problem.  In  a  lengthy  section  of  my 
June  2  speech,  I  discussed  this  topic 
under  four  major  headings:  la*  "Esti- 
mates of  How  Many  Older  Americans 
Now  Have  Health  Insurance  Protec- 
tion": 'b'  "The  Adequacy  of  Such  Pro- 
tection": 'c  "F^ojections  of  How  Many 
Aged  Might  Be  Protected  in  the  Fu- 
ture": <d»  "The  Probable  Effect  of  Fed- 
eral Legislation  on  the  Future  Role  of 
Private  Health  Insurance  Programs," 

On  the  first  three  of  these  subjects, 
the  basic  conclusion  is  that  adequate 
protection  is  and  will  be  lackmg  for  the 
vast  majority  of  increasing  numbers  of 
older  citizens 

As  for  the  fourth  item.  Federal  legis- 
lation will  not  only  solve  much  of  the 
deficit  crisis  experienced  by  the  non- 
profit insurance  programs  It  will  also 
make  possible  better  programs  by  com- 
mercial and  nonprofit  companies  for  the 
younger  population,  as  well  as  provide 
opportunities  for  such  companies  to  of- 
fer supplemental  policies  to  millions  of 
the  aged,  since  no  legislation  contem- 
plated will  pay  for  all  of  the  hospital 
and  medical  expenses  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens Furthermore,  legislation  along 
the  lines  of  S  3503  and  other  social  se- 
curity-based bills  would  go  far  in  solv- 
ing the  deficit  problems  of  many 
hospitals    around    the    countiT.    which 
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have  had  to  absorb  large  proportions  of 
the  expense  of  hospital  care  for  their 
older  patients. 
I  Fourth.  Rnally.  my  June  2  statement 
presented  the  basis  for  the  provisions  of 
S.  3503,  entitled.  The  Retired  Persons 
Medical  Insurance  Bill."  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  thi.i  section: 

The  real  Issue  la  to  mAke  sure  that  In  de- 
ciding   benefltc    we    alert    ourselves    to    the 

wisest  counsel  of  authorities  in  the  fields  of 

medicine,  hospital   care,   public   health,  and 

medical  economics 
I       The  real  lsy_ie  is  tn  ass'are  the  Nation  that 
'  the  philosophy  of  m.'xlern  medicine  will  be 

apphed   in  meetma;   the  health  needs  of  otir 

senior  Americans 

The  benefits  provided  ;n  S  3503  would 
benefit  all  retired  aged  Americans,  re- 
^'ardless  of  .social  security  eligibility  As 
I  stated  in  my  earlier  Senate  speech . 

I  Here  la  the  opportunity  for  the  opponenta 
of  such  legislation.  Including  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, to  show  exactl7  how  sincere  they  really 
are  In  objecting  to  the  omlsslrn  i  under  the 
Forand  and  other  bllLs,  of  s-urh  persoi.s  as 
the  2  million  old-age  assistance  recipients. 
If  the  charge  by  the  opponen's  jf  the  forand 
bill  has  been  leveled  m  a  tru.v  sincere  effort 
and  ir  the  spirit  ^^t  constructive  criticism. 
they  should  be  pleased  to  learn  that  we  have 
accepted  their  criticism  at  face  vaiue  and 
thus  have  proposed  *he  inclusion  of  the  aged 
m.en  and  women  for  whom  all  of  us.  even  the 
opposition,  have  a  deep  concern, 

SKECmC    BEVO'llS 

Since  the  date  of  my  June  2  .speech, 
•we  have  ccne  a  long  way  in  reaching  a 
widespread  consensus  tliat  some  form  of 
medical  care  program,  financed  through 
social  security,  will  be  enacted  before 
1961.  The  Republican  Party,  which  has 
stubbornly  resisted  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  much  earlier  by  the  Demo- 
crats, has  finally  recognized  the  national 
responsibility  in  this  field,  although  It 
still  refuses  to  meet  it  effectively  and 
most  efficiently. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  when 
we  come  to  evaluate  any  specific  pro- 
posal m  thi.s  area,  we  should  ase  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  based  on  the  considered 
medical  counsel  of  the  best  experts  the 
subcommittee  has  been  able  to  consult. 

F^st.  Preventive  care  through  out- 
patient diagnostic  services:  Modern 
medicine,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  aims 
at  keeping  people  out  of  hospitals. 
Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  the  provision 
of  a  very  inexpensive  program  of  out- 
patient hospital  diagnostic  services 
through  laboratory  tests  and  X^ray  ex- 
aminations. 

Second.  Necessary  hospttallxation 
without  any  deductible  feature.  The  pro- 
vision of  90  days'  hospital  coverage,  as 
in  8.  3503,  would  protect  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  aged  against  the  high  costs 
of  hospital  care 

Third,  Alternative  and  followiip  fa- 
cilities for  posthospital  care:  While  hos- 
pital care  is  the  core  of  any  medical  pro- 
gram, it  can,  by  itself,  become  unduly  ex- 
pensive. It  can  result  in  incomplet-e  and 
frustrating  medical  attention,  unless  the 
program  also  includes  skilled  nursing 
home  care  and  supervised  home  mf<licai 
c&re  in  the  patient's  residence  And  if 
these    services    can    be    financed,    they 


should  be  made  available  without  any 
prior  discharge  from  a  hospital. 

At  any  rate,  hospitalization  by  Itself 
is  not  good  enough.  For  one  tiling,  after 
basic  hospital  attention,  an  aged  man 
or  woman  might  need  only  good,  skilled 
nursing  care  :n  a  qualified  nursing  home. 
Or  he  might  need  only  some  form  of 
occasional  physical  therapy  in  his  home. 
after  having  had  a  stroke,  for  example. 

In  other  words,  hospital  care,  nursing 
home  service,  and  home  health  care — all 
backed  up  with  an  outpatient  diagnostic 
program — make  up  the  core  package  of 
any  really  adequate  health  care  plan  for 
the  aged  of  the  country. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  au- 
thorized to  initiate  a  pro-cram.  within 
the  actuarial  limits  of  the  program,  of 
payments  for  a  portion  of  expensive 
drugs  and  medicines,  after  the  rest  of 
the  program  has  been  in  efTect  for  2 
3'ears. 

The  benefits  I  have  de.scribed  here 
would  also  be  made  available  to  the  aged 
not  under  social  security. 

I  am  making  these  remarks  today  to 
notify  my  colleagues  of  the  kind  of 
health  legislation  they  ought  to  stand 
for.  since  I  am  sure  there  will  be  strong 
efforts  at  compromises  of  various  kinds, 
and  there  might  be  some  I  shall  agree  to. 
Naturally.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
most  bills  in  Congress  do  not  remain  un- 
changed But  I  did  wish  to  outline  to- 
day the  criteria  that  should  be  used  In 
•udei.-ig  this  or  that  ultimate  change. 

Frankly,  I  feel  that  with  a  little  cre- 
ative thinking  and  examination,  we  could 
find  a  practical  way  to  finance  this  rather 
minimum  program  of  much  nefKled 
health  care  protection  for  .senior  Amer- 
icans Those  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  S  3503  have  di.scoverod  that  It  Is 
not  a  carelessly  con.stnjcted  bill,  but 
rather  a  well-considered,  balanced  pro- 
gram of  medical  b*>neflt.s 

It  was  written  also  with  the  problems 
of  financing  in  mind.  I  hope  that  we 
do  not  get  b<')eged  down  by  any  rigid 
commitments  to  .some  old  ruts  of  think- 
ing and  planning  for  this  program,  fos- 
tered by  high  priest  actuaries  In  other 
words,  I  think  it  would  be  tragic  If  we 
allow  an  inflexible  notion  of  "level  pre- 
mium "  cost — which  Is  based  on  very 
rough  cost  estimates  through  the  year 
2050  and  beyond — to  lower  our  slght.s 
on  a  necessary,  balanced  program  of 
benefits. 

What  we  need,  instead,  Is  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Social  Security  Financing,  created 
by  thp  Congress,  that  declslgns  about 
OA.<=DI  financing  should  be  based  on  15- 
to  20-year  estimates  and  not  on  the 
meaningless  and  restrictive,  long-run 
level  premium  estimates  which  are  based 
on  100 -year  or  longer  cost  estimates. 

Given  the  position  that  we  should  not 
increase  the  social  security  tax  by  more 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  now,  with 
which  I  agree,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
benefits  should  be  determined  by  the 
cost  estimates  based  on  realistic  early 
year  costs,  and  not  on  estimates  calcu- 


lated Into  Infinity,  which  Is  what  the 
level  premium  approach  does, 

I  think  it  is  more  honest,  more  prac- 
tical, and  just  as  fiscally  responsible,  if 
not  more  so.  to  stipulate  in  a  bill  the 
early  years'  tax — say,  for  the  first  10 
years — and  then  to  stipulate  the  later 
years'  tax.  with  the  traditional  under- 
standing that  Congress  will  review  the 
need  for  any  changes  after  experience 
with  the  bill  in  operation. 

This,  of  course,  is  what  we  have  pro- 
posed in  S,  3503.  which  has  also  been  In- 
troduced as  a  substitute  amendment  to 
H  R.  12580.  As  of  1972,  the  rate  would 
go  up  an  additional  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent each  for  employee  and  employer, 
and  three-sixteenths  of  1  percent  for  the 
self-employed. 

I  am  confident,  after  having  reviewed 
the  opinions  of  the  Chief  Actuary  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  that  the 
core  package  of  benefits  I  have  outlined 
can  be  financed  on  this  basis,  for  retired 
aged  citizens. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  the  Staff 
of  my  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aged  and  Aging,  based  on  figures  from 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  the 
following  benefits  can  be  provided: 


B«nrflu 

Early 
year 

DMOPIlt 

Of  payroll 

Lrwl 

prvBtam 

pareent  «l 

(wyroU 

1.  fleda]rao(ho6i>UallutkiD 

2.  I80d8yBo(r*cuperBttTenur«tng 

koD*  nre.  upoa  botptt*!  ra- 
lean  (or  2  days  lor  cvary  an- 
und  hospital  <i ay)    

0.43 
.008 

.Mfi 

.00 

0  08 
.01 

3.  34D  tWU  o(  bome  twaltb  c««, 
npon  boaplul  i«1mw  (or  2*i 
T bits  tor  «aeb  oncMd  boapttal 
day;  1 H  days  (or Mdi  muwd 
Dimlnji  bouw  dsy)  

.(U 

4    Out  patient  diacooatic  lerrlcea . . 

.07 

Total  

.40 

.n 

Early  y«ar  dollar  coaU  tiSii  billion. 

In  other  words,  for  the  early  years,  the 

0  50  figure  can  more  than  finance  tbiia 
program  which  I  have  modified  slightly 
from  my  original  bill  S  3503.  I  will  sub- 
mit my  modified  bill  in  the  next  few 
daj^. 

As  far  as  the  level  premium  estimate  of 
n  77  Ls  concerned,  let  me  state  that  Rob- 
ert Myers,  the  Chief  Actuary  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  in  his 
letter  dated  August  2,  I960,  coiicluded 
that  the  financing  of  the  modified  bill  U 
m  actuarial  balance  " 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  with 
actuaries,  and  as  a  result  I  know  that 
actuaries  have  a  tendency  to  overe.'^ti- 
mate  costs  and  to  underestimate  receipts 
If  he  asserts  that  the  system  i.s  sound,  I 
guaiantee  that  it  is  ultrasound. 

Let  me  repeat.  I  believe  It  would  be 
tragic,  and  also  unnece.s.sary.  to  legislate 
a  social  security  tax  of  one-half  percent 
and  then  to  turn  around  and  provide  less 
than  a  one-third  percent  program  of 
health  benefits  for  persons  68  and  older 
in  the  early  years.  Unless  we  are  hypo- 
crites, this  would  mean  that  the  health 
benefits  would  have  to  remain  un- 
changed for  eternity.  It  might  also 
mean  that  we  could  never  bring  In  the 
millions  of  retired  Americans  under  the 
age  of  68. 
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What  I  am  suggesting  instead  is  that 
between  now  and  1972  we  use  a  one-haif 
percent  of  payroll  rate,  and  then  raise  to 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  for  employees 
and  to  nine-sixteenths  of  1  percent  for 
self-employed  On  the  basis  of  a  maxi- 
mum $4,800  taxable  wage,  this  would 
mean  a  stupendoa-^  increase  of  50  cents 
a  month  per  worker  after  1971  Is  there 
any  one  who  doubts  that  the  worker  of 
1872  will  be  able  to  afToid  an  extra  12 
cents  a  week  to  finance  a  .souna  program 
of  health  protection  for  his  years  of 
retirement  "^ 

As  fur  the  numbtis  to  oe  covered 
through  non-OASI  payments,  the  yearly 
cost*  would  call  for  F'ederal  appropria- 
tions for  Uie  litlle  more  than  3  million 
people  involved— u  number,  by  the  way. 
which  will  be  di'creasmg  as  the  years  go 
by.  The  new  additional  costs,  over  and 
above  what  we  are  already  .'^pending  for 
veterans  and  old-age  assistance  recip- 
ients, would  be  no  more  thaii  $150  mil- 
lion And.  to  repeat,  the.se  figures  would 
dechne  as  the  population  involved  also 
goes  down 

Anotlier  maj(jr  part  of  my  bill  allows 
for  the  pension  and  annuity  funds  of 
retirees  of  railroads.  Federal  civil  .serv- 
ice, and  State  and  local  governments  to 
■"buy  into"  the  health  insurance  fund 
created  by  the  bill 

Mr  President,  'boldness'  seems  to  be 
the  order  of  Uie  day  m  our  national  at- 
mosphere Let  us  therefore  be  less  than 
timid  In  this  particular  pressing  need  for 
a  truly  adequate  program  of  financing 
the  health  coets  of  our  senior  citizens 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  PRESIDLNQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  prcxreeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


DEPARTMENl    OF    DEFENSE   FL'NDS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1961 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent.  on  Thursday.  August  11.  during 
f.oor  discussion  of  the  freezing  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1961  which  was  revealed  by  Secre- 
tary Oat^'  an-^wer  to  my  letter  of  Julv 
28.  I  remarked  that  the  .SecretaiT  had 
not  yet  answered  my  letter  of  Aug'ost  2. 
In  thLs  letter,  I  asked  him  to  give  us 
his  specific  recommendations  as  to  any 
additional  amounLs  which  could  be  effec- 
tively u.sed  during  1961  for  the  programs 
essential  to  a  strengthened  national  de- 
fense. I  also  .stated  that  Secretary- 
Gates'  reply  would  be  placed  m  the 
RrroRD  as  soon  as  it  was  received. 

Tlierefore,  Mi',  Pre.sident,  I  request 
urmnimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
RjtroRD  at  this  poiiit  my  letter  of  August 
2  to  tl:e  Secretary-  of  Defense  and  his 
reply  of  Augu.st  12,  which  was  delive:  t^d 
to  my  office  a  few  hours  Hgo 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Orncr  or  thi  Dlm>k-ratic  LiAcrR, 

Washington,  DC.  August  2,  1960. 
Hon   Thomas  S   Gates,  Jr  , 
The  Serrflary  nf  Defense, 
WaahfigtO'i,  D  C 

Dkar  Mr  S)bcb.eta«t  During  the  forth- 
oomu.g  beasl.in  of  the  Congress,  consider  a  lion 
will  be  given  to  the  need  for  additiona,  funds 
for  the  program*  essei.iial  to  a  strengthened 
national  defense 

This  consideration  will  cover  such  pro- 
grams as  Army  modernization.  Navy  mod- 
ernization, airborne  alert,  acceleration  of 
ballistic  ml.ssUe  programs,  acceleration  of 
military  satellites,  airlift,  antisubmarine  war- 
fare, augmentation  of  manned  bomber  capa- 
biHiles  augmented  troop  strengths  ex- 
panded research  and  dex-eiop.'neiit  and  other 
high  priority  programs, 

1  should  appreciate  your  advising  me  now 
whether  such  additional  funds  would  be 
used.  In  the  event  tliat  the  Congress,  In  dis- 
charging Its  constitutional  responsibility  of 
;»roTldtng  for  the  national  defense,  r-hr^u^.d 
decide   to   make   additional    funds   available 

If  so,  I  should  also  appreciate  your  specific 
recommendBtions  as  to  the  amount*  that 
can  be  used  effectively  during  fisca.  year 
VMl.  what  c<ju:d  be  accomplished  with  sucii 
funds,  and  which  prr^grams  the  Department 
■ 'f  Defense  beileve?  shouid  be  augmented  or 
iwx-elerated  Ir.  order  to  assure  that  America  s 
future  ml.itarv  strerict!.  will  be  unquestion- 
ably .se<-i  iM-i  •,.  ;..  .lie 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B  Johnson 


The  Se>  arrABT  or  DtrrNaE, 
Washington.  DC.  August  12,  1960 
Hon   Ltndon  B  Johnson, 
US    Senate 

Drxs  Sknatob  Johnsun  This  Is  In  reply 
to  yoi;r  further  letter  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  add!tlo:»al  defense  appropriations  for 
f.scal  year  \9Cl 

I  brieve  n.y  reply  to  your  July  28  letter 
and  the  President's  message  of  August  8 
cleajiy  expressed  our  Judgment  that  the  1961 
budget  assures  Amerlcs  of  a  continuing  mili- 
tary strength  second  to  none. 

As  indicated  before,  however,  befcwe  this 
flscsl  year  closes  additional  funds  will  be 
needed  t.o  meet  newly  Im.posed  costs — for  ex- 
ample the  new  civilian  pay  rates  established 
bT  Public  Ijiw  86  568  which  will  increase 
defen.v  costs  by  about  »200  million  annually. 
As  earlier  Indicated,  this  being  a  Govern- 
ment-wide problem,  the  executive  branch 
will  request  a  supplemental  appropriation 
on  a  Oovernment-wide  basis  aft«r  complet- 
l:.g  Its  current  evaluation  of  these  additional 
costs 

I  also  p>>lnted  out  previously,  as  did  the 
President  in  his  August  8  message,  that  we 
mav  m  due  course  need  a  modest  additional 
sum  for  mlllt&ry  personnel  and  operation 
ajid  maintenance  in  connection  with  the 
readiness  measures  we  are  taking 

Otherwise,  I  foresee  no  additional  require- 
ment But,  as  stated,  in  replying  to  your 
July  28  letter,  all  our  prr>prams,  force  level? 
and  deployments  axe  Itept  under  con?:tant 
r'-Mew  As  you  know,  all  of  t-ur  defense 
;  r  igrams  are  continuously  influenced  by 
changes  In  the  world  situation  by  tech- 
nological deveif>pments  and  by  schedule 
r!-ia!,ges  de\el(>plng  during  the  course  of  the 
year  We  are  now  assessing  the  impact  of 
all  such  rhanpes  In  connection  with  the 
;<rp;..,'rt',  n  of  the  fiscal  year  1962  budeet 
: ',,.s  w  •■  K  will  have  an  impcwtant  bearing 
on  long  leadtlme  procurement  progran.s  and 
will  in  Itself  constitute  another  appraisal 
of  the  level  of  our  defense  effort  The  deci- 
sions pertainlTig  to  these  pri->cTanis  will  In- 
volve both  fisc&J  years  1961  and  1962  Tiiis 
is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  at  this 
time  of  year  budeets  bef-ome  comm.lng'led 
pointing  up  once  again  the  Impractlcallty  of 


programing  our  defense  eHorts  in  terms  of 
annual  cycles 

We  would,  of  course,  carefully  consider 
any  defense  actions  by  the  Congress,  but  we 
cannot  now  pred.'ct  whether  we  could  pru- 
dei>tly  utilize  additional  funds  which  the 
Congress  might  appropriate  But  this  I  can 
assure  you — should  we  conclude  that  sddl- 
ti mai  programs  are  required  for  the  Nation's 
defense,  the  necessary  funds  will  b*  re- 
quested regardless  of  the  amounts  involved. 

Tliere  Is  one  related  matter  on  which  I 
urge  your  help — the  critically  needed  mlll- 
tsry  assist nnre  appropriation 

The  President  m  his  1961  budget  re- 
quested t2  billion  for  this  purp^»e  The 
House  appropniit«l  II  8  biiUon  The  Sen- 
ate, with  more  than  5  wecfcs  of  the  new 
fiscal  year  already  o\er,  has  yet  to  act  on 
the  appropriation  These  funds,  so  crucial 
to  the  free  world  security  more  especially 
now  in  these  days  of  increasing  Communist 
truculence  nre  required  in  the  full  amount 
requested  bv  the  P.'-esident  I  earnestly  hope 
thai  you  will  find  It  possible  to  use  the  full 
v,e.g;-.;  of  your  office  t<,  secure  approval  of  the 
full  amount  requL'ed  for  this  \ita:  element 
of  our  overall  national  security 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  S   Gates. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  I  read  the 
Secretary  s  letter  correctiy,  it  makes  no 
change  in  the  position  taken  in  the 
earlier  Department  of  Defense  reply  to 
my  inquiry  In  essence,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  states  that  he  sees  no  need 
for  additional  funds  at  this  time  and 
feels  unable  to  predict  whether  any  ad- 
ditional amounts  would  be  utilized  by 
the  executive  branch. 

In  other  words,  the  situation  can  be 
summarized  simply  as  follows : 

On  June  9.  1960.  the  OfHce  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  issued  a  memorandum 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  outiining  instructions  re- 
ceived at  a  Cabmet  meeting  held  the 
preceding  week.  This  memorandum  in- 
cluded the  following  statement: 

If  the  Congress  makes  available  more  funds 
for  fiscal  year  l&fll.  than  are  requested,  and 
where  the  law  does  not  require  expendliuie, 
agencies  should  reserre  the  IncreaseB  and 
carry  them  forward  to  the  maximum  prac- 
tical extent  to  fiscal  year  1962. 

In  acting  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  appropriation   bill   for   1961,   the 

Congress  made  increases  of  over  $1^4 
billion  and  also  made  various  program 
reductions  of  about  $11  billion.  This 
resulted  in  a  net  mcrease  in  appropria- 
tions of  $661,608,000 

When  the  1961  budget  was  submitted 
to  the  Congre.ss  on  January  18,  the  r>e- 
partment  of  Defense  issued  its  first 
financial  plan  for  fiscal  year  1961  This 
plan  showed  that  all  the  funds  expected 
to  be  available  in  fiscal  year  1961  would 
then  be  used, 

On  July  7,  after  the  appropriations  had 
been  made  for  fiscal  year  1961.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  issued  a  revised 
financial  plan.  This  revised  plan,  ap- 
parently carrying  out  the  instructions 
contained  in  the  Secretai'y  of  Defense's 
memorandum  of  June  9,  called  for  freez- 
ing $1,097,633,000  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  fiscal  year  1961 

On  July  28,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  I>efense  asking  him  to  tell  us 
whether  it  wa^  still  administration  policy 
to  freeze  the  additional  funds  provided 
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by  the  Contiress,  or  whether  these  funds 
would  now  be  used  On  August  2.  I  sent 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  another  letter 
asking  him  to  give  us  his  specific  recom- 
mendations as  to  any  additional  amounts 
which  could  be  used  effectively  during 
fiscal  year  19(51  for  the  programs  e<:sential 
to  a  strenathened  national  defense. 

On  Ausu.st  9.  Secretary  Gates  replied 
to  my  letter  of  July  _'8  His  reply  re- 
vealed that  there  had  been  a  partial 
thaw  in  the  funds  that  had  been  frozen 
on  July  7  a  month  and  2  days  earlier. 
Whereas.  $1,097,633,000  had  been  frozen 
on  July  7.  the  amount  frozen  was  now 
$621,302  000  In  addition,  $978,749,000 
had  been  apportioned  to  the  Military 
departments,  but  they  were  instructed 
not  to  proceed  to  place  orders  or  con- 
tracts until  completion  of  reviews  being 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
specific  release  of  the  items  or  programs 
m  question. 

Thus,  as  of  today,  the  Department  of 
Defen-e  tells  u.-;  that  $978,749,000  is  tem- 
porarily frozen,  but  is  expected  to  be 
released  for  use  during  fiscal  year  1961 
after  completion  of  current  reviews. 

In  addition,  there  is  .5621.302,000  avail- 
able for  fi.scal  year  1961  which  is  frozen, 


since  the  Department  of  Defense  has  no 
plans  to  release  these  funds  for  use  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1961. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
makes  no  recommendations  for  any  addi- 
tional defense  appropriations  at  this  ses- 
sion, nor  is  any  commitment  given  that 
any  additional  funds  provided  by  the 
Congress  would  actually  be  used. 


paragraph  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ment of  1960. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
amendment   is   modified   accordingly. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S,  3758 »  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
change  my  amendment,  designated  '&- 
12-60 — C,"  by  adding  before  the  semi- 
colon on  line  11,  of  page  2.  the  following: 

Unless  such  establishment  would  have 
been   exempt    under    the   provisions   of   this 


RECESS  To  MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  had  a  very  long  and,  in  part, 
fruitful  week.  I  appreciate  the  attend- 
ance and  diligence  of  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Particularly  do  I  appreciate 
the  diligence,  and  attendance,  and  the 
contribution  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr  Bur- 
dick  1.  I  commend  him  for  his  attention 
to  the  duties  in  the  Senate  and  for  the 
courteous  and  fair  manner  in  which  he 
has  worked. 

If  there  are  no  Senators  who  care  to 
address  the  Senate  at  this  time,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  6 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p  jn. )  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday,  August  15,  1960. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Report   From  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

F    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN   THE  SEN.ATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Saturdau^  Aucrust  13.  1960 

'  Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President,  with  the 
resumption  of  Senate  activities,  I  am 
aijam  issuing  my  periodical  reports  to  my 
constituents  in  South  Dakota.  I  would 
like,  at  this  point,  to  make  this  report  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
■Aas  orderf d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Congress,    the    Convxnttons,   and   the    Big 
Campaign 

The  three  words  "Congress,"  "conventions," 
and  "campaigning" — added  to  the  ugly  word 
"communism" — pretty  well  totalize  and  typi- 
fy the  activities  occupying  the  minds  of  most 
thoughtful  Americans  today  when  they  per- 
mit their  thoughts  to  stray  beyond  their 
own  immediate  problems  and  their  home  en- 
vironments. 

Incidentally,  the  usually  slow-moving 
Senate  Is  off  to  a  fast  start  with  four  rather 
significant  rollcall  votes  during  the  first  3 
days  of  the  session  beginning  August  8. 
The  first  vote  tested  the  sentiment  but  did 
not  decide  the  Usue  of  whether  this  Con- 
gress *riil  do  anything  to  redeem  the  prom- 
ises both  major  party  platforms  made  about 
civU  rights  In  their  July  conventions. 

Of  greater  Immediate  concern  to  South 
Dakota,  of  course.  Is  the  question  of  farm 
legislatior.  Bch  political  conventions 
pledged  themselves  to  develop  new  compre- 
hensive farm  programs  designed  to  expand 
r.et   farm    incfimes   and   to  promote  agricul- 


tural proipeniy  Few  expect  that  in  this 
short  session  of  Congress,  an  entirely  new 
approach  to  farm  legislation  can  be  evolved 
and  adopted  But  many  had — and  some  still 
have — high  hopes  some  corrective  action 
would  be  taken  on  our  most  urgent  farm 
problem,  that  of  mounting  wheat  surpluses 
and  Inadequate  prices  for  annual  wheat 
crops.  Action  may  still  occur,  but  the  fact 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  Is  not 
meeting  and  that  Indications  point  to  a  de- 
lay In  recruiting  a  quorum  of  that  commit- 
tee prior  to  August  22,  place  a  damper  on 
optimistic  hopes  for  effective  wheat  legisla- 
tion dxirlng  this  short  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress, now  planning  to  adjourn  September 
3  In  all  events.  Inaction  thus  far  has  de- 
ferred correctives  too  late  for  the  current 
crop  year.  It  Is  Imperative  that  something 
helpful  be  done,  however,  in  time  for  the  crop 
year  of  1961. 

Communism  never  rests  and  seldom  sleeps. 
The  men  in  the  Kremlin  continue  to  stir  up 
or  sponsor  trouble  In  Cuba.  In  the  Congo,  at 
the  United  Nations,  by  threats  about  Berlin, 
and  In  a  dozen  different  ways  and  places. 
Firmness  by  America  and  the  consistent 
Elsenhower  policy  of  nonappeasement  of  the 
Communist  overlords,  however,  contlnvie  to 
perpetuate  peace  and  circumvent  new  Com- 
munist successes  while  our  mlllUry  might 
stands  as  a  formidable  warning  to  all  those 
who  would  wage  war  to  win  friends  or  In- 
timidate people. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  big  campaign. 
Thus  far,  politics  have  been  present  In  all 
sessions  of  this  extra  session  of  Congress  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  some  had  feared.  It 
may  get  better — or  worse — time  will  tell. 
But  up  to  now  the  public  business  has  had 
prior  consideration.  After  vote  one  on  civil 
right*,  the  second  and  third  dealt  with  the 
ratification  of  the  so-called  Antarctic  Treaty 
which  required  the  necessary  two-third  vote. 
The  fourth  vote,  on  August  10,  gave  approval 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  (of  which  I  am  a 
member)    on  civil  works.     It  contains   sev- 


eral very  Important  projects  and  Items  for 
South  Dakota  on  which  much  work  was  done 
In  committee,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  all 
of  them  were  accepted  by  the  Senate  action 
last  Wednesday 

Naturally,  like  any  other  candidate.  I 
would  much  prefer  to  be  back  home  In 
South  Dakota  visiting  your  communities, 
shaking  hands,  attending  meetings,  and 
"shaping  up  the  fences"  instead  of  being 
back  here  for  my  duties  In  connection  with 
this  recessed  session  of  Congress.  However, 
as  a  memljer  nf  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, for  example,  I  felt  I  should  be  here  to 
protect  our  South  Dakota  projects  and  In- 
terests as,  after  all,  this  Is  the  Job  I  am  paid 
to  do.  Whenever  opportunity  permits  dur- 
ing the  session,  I  shall  return  home  to  South 
Dakota  but  so  long  as  there  are  Important 
decisions  to  t>e  made  here,  I  shall  have  to 
leave  campaigning  to  my  friends  and  others 
and  strive  to  represent  your  views  and  pro- 
tect your  interest*  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
in  committee. 

Fortunately,  during  the  recent  recess.  I 
was  able  to  get  around  In  a  good  bit  of  the 
State,  bringing  to  217  the  towns  and  cities 
I  have  personally  visited  since  September 
last,  when  Mary  and  I  made  our  annual  tour 
of  the  State.  Including  visits  In  every  county 
of  South  Dakota  Actually,  these  annual 
visits  which  I  have  made  each  year  during 
the  congressional  recess  are  among  the  most 
enjoyable  and  Interesting  phases  of  a  Sen- 
ators Job.  "Shaking  hands  with  the  folks 
back  home"  and  holding  conferences  around 
the  coffee  cups  is  well  worth  the  travel  and 
the  time,  and  I  shall  be  at  it  again  as  I  have 
always  done  in  the  past,  when  this  session 
of  Congress  finally  adjourns  In  the  mean- 
time. I  reco^lze  the  Importance  of  pending 
problems  here  and  the  protection  required 
If  our  taxpayers  and  our  opportunity  system 
are  not  to  t>e  crippled  or  curtailed  by  ex- 
cesses and  extremes  which  can  so  easily  be 
enacted  by  a  Congress  on  the  eve  of  a  presi- 
dential campaign  and  In  the  heat  of  August 
In  Washington,  DC. 
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SENATE 


Monday,  Augist  IT),  1900 

^Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  August  11, 
1960  > 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

Rev,  Wallace  Fridy,  minister,  Wash- 
ington Street  Methodist  Church.  Colum- 
bia. 8.C..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  In  whom  our  fathers 
trusted  and  in  whom  we  trust.  Thou  art 
great  In  power,  unlimited  in  wisdom,  and 
infinite  in  all  t>f  tiie  rcsouices  of  Tliy 
being 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  h*  litrtge  that 
is  ours,  for  tlie  dreams  and  Idcais  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  for  this, 
our  native  land,  and  our  priceless 
treasures  of  freedom  We  thank  Thee 
lor  patriotic  men  and  women  who  pive 
of  themselves  iii  public  seivice  and  who 
place  love  of  country  above  sel'l.'-h  Rain. 

Orant  to  u.s  this  day.  we  pray  the  help 
and  strength  we  ntt-d.     Fiee  u^  from — 

Fear  of  the  future. 
Arjtlety  of  tomorrow. 
Cowardice  m  face  of  danger. 
Bitterness  toward  anyone. 

But  f^ll  us  with— 
Ixive  which  knows  no  barrier, 
F^ith  which  canr.ot  be  sliaken. 
CouraKe  t^)  meet  life  .-  demands, 
lx)yalty  to  Thy  Kmgd'jin  s  ^^oal. 

Help  us  to  know  that  we  never  move 
beyond  Thy  watchful  ca;e  or  out  of  reach 
of  Thy  bountiful  love 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  we 
pray.    Amen. 


Tin:  JOURN.^L 


On  request  of  Mr  Johnson  of  Te.xas, 
and  by  unanimou.«>  consent  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proc«H'dink's  of  Sat- 
urday, Augu.st  13,  1&60  was  d;-pen.<^xl 
with. 


MESSACJFJ^    FROM    TOE    PRESIDENT 

Me.ssages  \n  vn;t;ii.^  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  I'iiitt  d  Stat^';-  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGEIS    P^EHTRRED 

As  in  executive  ."session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  and  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Oras  D.  Miller  to  be 
postmaster  at  Sidney,  Aik  ,  which  nom- 
inating messages  were  ref  ei  red  to  the 
Committ-ee  on  Armed  .Services 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  ."Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDET?   OF  BUSINESS 

M:  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
have  the  usual  mornuig  hour 

Mr.  E.\STLAND.     I  object. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  And  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  min',it*s. 

Mr.  EASTL.^ND.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
Jection  is  heard 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated; 

Provision  or  Pood  to  Netdy  Pfopi.e?  in  Mfm- 
BDi  States  or  the  Unittd  Natio.ns 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  t.'ans- 
:ri!tt'.ng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  ex- 
urnssiiig  support  for  a  US.  initiative  In  tha 
Ignited  Nations,  relating  to  the  provision  of 
substantial  quantities  of  available  foods  to 
needy  peoples  In  member  states  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Repobt  on  Rrvirw  of  Svpply  M.^n.^ge-mlnt 
AcnvrriEs  or  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
A  letter  from  the  Comptrnller  Oeneriil  cf 
the  United  States,  transmuting  pu.'Tiuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  rt-'.iew  of  supply  manage- 
ment activities,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  dat«d  August  1960  iwUh 
an  accompanying  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmer.t  OperatloiiS 

RtlSTRICTlON     or     Czktai.v     Abeajb     in     OLTa 

CcjNTINENTAL      SHELr      rOB      DEFE>fSE      PVE- 
POSES 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
'ense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prL>po*ed  ;cgis- 
latlon  to  provide  lur  ihe  restriction  of  ceruain 
areas  In  the  Outer  CorUnentaj  Siieif,  ki.owr. 
as  the  Corpus  ChrUsii  Offshore  Warning  Area, 
for  defense  purposes  and  for  otiier  purposes 
(With  accompanying  papers  i ,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  aiici  insular  Affairs, 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempo.-e  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  le^oiution  adopted  at 
the  convention  of  the  National  Asiocia- 
tiun  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers  at 
Phiiadeipliia.  Pa.,  recommending  that 
any  legislation  to  amend  t-he  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  .Act  of  1938  should  not 
change  the  judicially  e.^^tablished  prin- 
ciple or  concept  that  a  general-purpo.se 
office  building  Is  a  local  business  enter- 
prise, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  tiie 
table. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Saltonstau.  )  : 
S.  3846.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Armed  Forces  Museum  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  authorise  ex- 
pansion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
facilities  for  portraying  the  contributions  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 


for    other    purpc>ses;    to    tlie    Committee    on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  in 
refe.'-ence  to  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  herdtr.?  ) 

By  Mr  MURRAY  (by  request)  r 

S  3847  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restric- 
tion of  certain  areas  m  the  outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Matagorda  Wat.er  Range  i;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dalcota : 

S.  3848.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2324  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  change  the  period 
for  doing  annual  assessment  work  on  un- 
patented irlneral  claims  so  that  It  w;;;  run 
from  December  31  oJ  one  year  to  December  31 
of  the  succeeding  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  ant.  Insular  Affairs. 

S.3849.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mayama 
Rleko;  and 

S,  3850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ewood 
Brunken:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By    M.'     HILL     (for    h:mseir    and    Mr. 
Spaskman  I  : 

S  3851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama.  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  tiiree  marine 
leagties  into  the  Ou'.f  of  Mexico  and  provid- 
ine  for  the  ownership  and  use  of  the  sub- 
merged lands.  Improvements,  minerals  and 
r.atural  resources  within  said  boundaries; 
t,j   thp   C-ommr, tee   on    Interior   and    Insular 

By  Mr    MURRAY; 

SJ  Res  218  J  int  resolution  to  authorize 
•he  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Marine  Biological 
Reserve:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insu;ar  Affairs, 

(See  the  remark,?  of  Mr  MraaAT  when  he 
ir.trc>ducec  the  abc  ve  Joint  resolution,  which 
app>ear  under  a  eeparate  heading,) 


COLD  SPRING  H.AJIBOR— MARINE 
BIOLOGICAL  RESER\'E 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  and  ask  for  lis 
proper  referral. 

Ttiis  joint  resolution,  Mr  President, 
ha.s  as  its  objective  the  preservation  in 
perpetuity  of  one  of  our  very  im.portant 
scientific  resources  which  has  been 
threatened  with  destruction.  I  refer  to 
the  inner  hart>or  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
Lon^  Island.  NY.  I'his  area,  quite  small 
in  extent,  is  vastly  important  to  Ameri- 
can science  and,  indeed  to  scientists 
throughout  the  world.  It  presents  an 
unusual  confluence  of  fresh  and  salt 
water  m  a  protected  area  containing 
particularly  rich  marine  flora  and  fauna. 
No  doubt  somewl;at  similar  areas  can  be 
found  elsewhere  but  none  at  all  can  be 
found  which,  possessing  these  attributes. 
has  also  been  the  subject  of  scientific 
research  for  a  period  of  more  than  70 
years. 

It  is  this  combination  of  factors,  Mr. 
President,  wliich  renders  thL«  area  of 
unique  importance  to  the  world  of  sci- 
ence Here  the  science  of  ecology  had 
its  birth  in  the  United  States  Here  con- 
tinuing studies  of  the  adaptation  of  living 
orgaiiisms  lo  a  particular  type  of  en- 
vironment have  been  carried  on  for  more 
than  half  a  centur>-.  Here  is  a  natural 
laboratory  which  should  be  preserved  ts 
such  for  centuries  To  it  three  genera- 
tions of  scientists  have  journeyed  from 
all  the  globe.    To  it  countless  generations 
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of  future  scientists  should  be  able  to 
come  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
cr.n  carry  on  the  research  of  their  pred- 
ecessors in  the  same  environment  and 
under  the  same  conditions.  Yet  this 
unique  resource  is  threatened  with  de- 
struction. Already,  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  this  underwater  area  has  been 
irrevocably  ruined  through  ill-considered 
dredging  operations:  and  the  research 
data  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Carney le  Institute  and  the  Long  Island 
Biological  Association  in  that  part  of  the 
area,  by  three  generations  of  scientists, 
has  been  rendered  valueless  for  future 
use.  Now.  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay  has 
entered  into  a  contract  for  dredging  the 
balance  of  the  inner  harbor  which,  if 
carried  out.  would  destroy  what  remains 
of  this  uniquely  valuable  resource. 

This  deplorable  situation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  called  to  my  attention  by  a  Mr. 
John  J  Drury  of  Garden  City,  Long 
Island,  who  contended  that  "if  we  per- 
mit this  destruction,  our  country  will 
stand  disgraced  m  the  eyes  of  the  think- 
ing world."  and  expressed  the  belief  that 
"surely  our  Government  puts  a  higher 
value  on  a  scientific  treasurehouse  than 
it  does  on  a  few  thousand  cubic  yards  of 
sand  and  gravel  which  can  easily  be  had 
elsewhere." 

I  have  had  M;  Drury's  contentions 
investigated,  Mr  President.  I  find  rhem 
to  be  veiT  well  founded  indeed  Not 
only  do  university  scientists  throughout 
our  country  and  in  other  countries  find 
the  work  being  carried  on  in  this  area 
by  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  the  Long 
Island  Biological  Association  of  value 
but  so  too  does  our  Government  Dur- 
ing the  last  5  years  alone,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  have  made  grants  of 
more  than  $700,000  to  these  two  organ- 
izations because  of  the  value  of  the  work 
they  are  engaged  m  at  Cold  Spring  Har- 
bor. Their  work  must  be  encouraged. 
Its  continuity  guaranteed.  Therefore. 
and  again  m  accordance  with  Mr. 
Drurys  suggestion  I  have  introduced 
this  joint  resolution  providing  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  underwater  area  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  its  ad- 
ministration by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  for  its  dedication  to  such  scien- 
tific and  educational  uses  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Long 
Island  Biological  Association  and  the 
Carnegie  Institute  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  enact  it  vMo  law  just  as  soon 
as  possible 

In  conclusion.  Mr  President,  and  so 
that  my  colleagues  will  have  a  better  idea 
as  to  the  importance  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
set  forth  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
the  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr  Drury 
on  May  6  of  this  year,  comments  on  that 
letter  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  by  the  National  Science  Foundation: 
and  letters  objecting  to  the  proposed 
dredging  from  scientists  throughout  the 
world 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
BuRDicK  m  the  chair  The  joint  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  2 18 >  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
Marine  Biological  Reserve,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Murray,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Murray 
are  as  follows: 

Drurt  St  Hyman. 
Attorneys  at  Law. 
Garden   City.   Long  Island.   S.Y., 

May  3.  1960. 
Hon    James  E,  Muraay. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Murray  :  Knowing  of  your 
great  interest  In  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  and  your  dedication  to  pre- 
serving America's  preeminence  in  the  world 
of  science,  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  an 
imminent  threat  to  one  of  this  country's 
unique  and  Irreplaceable  natural  resources. 
The  destruction  of  this  resource  would  rep- 
resent an  Irreparable  blow  to  a  scientific  ven- 
ture which  has  been  carried  on  for  70  years 
to  the  plaudits  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
renowned  scientists  throughout  the  world. 
If  we  permit  this  destruction,  our  country 
will  stand  disgraced  In  the  eyes  of  the  think- 
ing world. 

I  refer  to  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  located  on 
the  north  shore  of  Long  Island,  Intersected 
by  the  boundary  between  the  town  of  Oyster 
Bay.  Nassau  County,  and  the  town  of  Hunt- 
ington. Suffolk  County.  This  harbor  has  sit- 
uated in  it  a  sandbar  on  which  the  Long 
Island  Biological  Institute,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  has  been  conducting 
scientific  research.  This  research,  which  In- 
cludes basic  cancer  research,  is  made  possible 
by  an  unusual  natural  phenomenon  where 
fresh  and  salt  water  commingle  under  cir- 
cumstances making  this  place  one  of  the 
great  breeding  grounds  for  unicellular  ma- 
rine life.  Many  eminent  scientists  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  been  and  are  iden- 
tified with  the  work  being  done  there. 

In  August  of  1959,  with  a  minimum  of 
publicity  and  without  consultation  with  any 
of  the  scientists  located  at  Cold  Spring  Har- 
bor, the  town  of  Oj'ster  Bay  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  Dredging 
Corporation,  of  39  Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 
giving  the  dredging  company  the  privilege 
of  dredging  lower  Cold  Spring  Harbor  for  a 
period  of  2  years  with  a  further  option  of 
2  more  years. 

The  present  officials  of  the  town  of  Oyster 
Bay  have  been  aware  of  the  interest  of  scien- 
tists the  world  over  in  preserving  the  harbor 
for  research  purposes.  They  have  seen  fit  to 
suppress  from  the  public  all  knowledge  of 
the  protests  registered  with  them. 

I  have  recently  t)ecome  aware  of  the  pro- 
tests of  these  eminent  scientists  through 
copies  which  were  filed  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  who  unfortunately  do 
not  have  the  Jurisdiction  to  prevent  the 
dredging.  I  enclose  for  your  information 
photocopies  of  the  protests  of  these  eminent 
scientists  which  were  obtained  from  the 
Army. 

I  am  sure  that  if  your  committee  will  look 
into  this  situation,  you  will  find  the  facts  to 
be  as  I  have  described  them  and  you  wll! 
agree  that  it  would  be  a  shameful  tragedy  If 
this  unique  natural  resource  were  to  be  so 
shortsightedly  destroyed.  Surely  our  Gov- 
ernment puts  a  higher  value  on  a  sclentlc 
treasure  house  than  it  does  on  a  few  thou- 
sand cubic  yards  of  sand  and  gravel  which 
can  easily  be  had  elsewhere. 

Senator  Murray.  I  respectfully  and  urg- 
ently ask  that  you  look  into  this  situation  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  that  you  introduce 
legislation  which  will  declare  this  unique 
area  a  National  Marine  Biological  Reserve,  to 
be  forever  protected  by  our  Government  and 


used  solely  for  scientific  research.  Such  leg- 
islation, compensating  the  town  of  Oyster 
Bay  for  Its  loss  and  guaranteeing  the  per- 
petual Intergrlty  of  this  scientific  resource, 
would  not  only  mean  a  great  deal  to  our  own 
people,  but  would  be  hailed  by  scientists 
throughout  the  world  as  a  truly  enlightened 
step  on  the  pert  uf  our  Government 
Sincerely. 

John  J    Drury. 

US    DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

OmCE   or  THE  Secret.\ry. 
Washington,  D.C  .  May  20.  I960. 
Hon  James  E  Mitrray. 
US  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Murray  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  inquU-y  of  May  6.  1960.  pertaining  to  the 
letter  of  John  J  Drury  of  Garden  City,  Long 
Island,  protesting  the  proposed  dredging  of 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  You  ask  for  informa- 
tion on  the  scientific  value  of  the  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  area  and  how  It  might  be  affected  by 
the  dredging 

As  you  may  know,  two  laboratories  are 
located  at  Oold  Spring  Harbor;  these  are  the 
Department  of  Genetics  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
sUtute.  and  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the 
Long  Island  Biological  Association.  The  for- 
mer has  been  located  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
since  1904;  the  latter  was  founded  there  in 
1890  and  Is  the  second  oldest  biological  lab- 
oratory In  the  United  States.  Both  are  In- 
ternationally famous  for  their  work  In  genet- 
ics, particularly  In  human  genetics 

Although  the  research  of  the  permanent 
staffs  of  the  two  laboratories  has  been  prin- 
cipally in  the  field  of  experimental  genet- 
ics, the  Laboratory  of  the  Long  Island  Bio- 
logical Association  has  been  host  over  the 
years  to  many  visiting  scientists  who  have 
been  Interested  In  marine  ecology  As  a  re- 
sult, the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Inner  harbor 
and  of  the  sand  spit  separating  It  from  the 
outer  harbor  have  been  thoroughly  studied, 
and  the  distribution  and  abundance  of  the 
bottom  dwelling  organisms  have  been 
charted  in  great  detail  These  records  now 
extend  over  a  70-year  period 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Drvu-y  that  dredging  the 
sand  spit  and  deepening  the  harbor  will 
cause  changes  In  the  ecology  of  the  area  and 
may  make  the  area  unsuitable  for  the  studies 
that  have  been  carried  on  in  the  past.  Our 
knowledge  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  is  very 
limited,  however,  since  most  of  our  work 
In  this  region,  which  has  been  concerned  with 
shellfish  biology,  has  t>een  conducted  on  the 
Connecticut  side  of  Long  Island  Sound.  We 
suggest  that  Mr  Drury  contact  the  superin- 
tendent of  marine  fisheries.  New  York  Con- 
servation Department.  65  West  Sunrise  High- 
way. Preeport.  Long  Island,  for  detailed  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  possible  effects  of  the 
dredging  on  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 

Please  let  us  know  If  we  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance  in  the  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rosa  LinxER. 
Assistant  Secretary 


National  Scienci  Foxtnoation. 

OlTlCr   or   THE    DUIECTOI. 

Wa.^hington.  DC  .  May  19.  1960 
Hon.  James  E   Mitrray. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.thington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Murray  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  inquiry  of  May  6  concerning 
scientific  resources  and  activities  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor.  Long  Island,  NY. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor  Is  the  location  of  two 
establishments  that  have  been  most  Im- 
portant in  biological  research  and  training 
In  this  country  since  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury. They  are  the  biological  laboratory  of 
the  Long  Island  Biological  Association  and 
the  Department  of  Genetics  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  These  two  in- 
stitutions, which  are  closely  affiliated  with 
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each  other  (for  many  years  they  have  shared 
the  same  director),  are  situated  on  about  80 
acres  of  land  beside  the  bay  at  Cold  Spring 
HartKDr 

The  biological  laboratory  and  the  Carnegie 
Institutions  Department  of  Genetics  have 
been  a  vital  force  in  the  development  of  bio- 
logical sciences  in  this  country,  particularly, 
in  recent  decades,  with  respect  to  the  science 
of  genetics.  Members  of  the  resident  staffs 
of  these  institutions  conduct  basic  research 
the  year  round,  and  each  summer  leading 
biological  scientists  from  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries  assemble  there  to  con- 
duct research,  teach,  and  be  taught  in  the 
course  program,  and  participate  in  symposia 
and  discussions  The  summer  programs 
also  serve  the  community  and  the  public; 
nature  study  courses  are  offered  to  groups 
of  children,  and  a  nature  Ftudy  workshop  Is 
conducted  for  element nry  school  teachers 

Biological  research  at  Cold  Spring  Har- 
bor has  extended  into  various  fields  The 
natural  history  of  this  area  ( water  of  the 
bay  and  adjacent  land)  was  studied  inten- 
sively In  the  early  days  of  the  establishment 
Ecological  studies  predominated  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century  to  about  1930. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  emphasis  came  to  be 
placed  on  work  In  the  genetics  of  variotis 
experimental  orRanlsms — corn,  Jlmson  weed, 
fruit  flies,  and  especially  In  recent  years 
microorganisms  (bacteria  and  bacterial  vi- 
ruses, or  bacteriophages) 

Research  In  genetics  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
has  made  very  substantial  contributions  to 
our  understanding  of  the  hereditary  basis  of 
variation  in  plants  and  animals  It  has  also 
led  to  important  practical  applications  in 
agriculture  and  medicine  The  first  hybrid 
corn  was  produced  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
having  been  derived  as  a  consequence  of  basic 
research  in  the  quaiititatlve  genetics  in  corn 
conducted  by  George  H  Shull  in  the  first 
decade  of  this  century  During  recent  years 
Vt  Miloslav  Demerec.  who  has  been  the  di- 
rector of  both  the  biological  laboratory  and 
the  Carnegie  Institution's  Depp.rtment  of 
Genetics,  has  made  remarkable  contributions 
to  the  manipulatloii  and  control  of  micro- 
organisms During  the  Secoiid  World  War 
Dr.  Demerec  increased  the  yieW  of  the  anti- 
biotic penicillin  by  the  mold  "Penlcilllum" 
by  exposing  the  mold  to  X-rays  and  selecting 
high  yielding  mutant  types  He  has  also 
Investigated  the  phenomenon  of  resistance 
of  bacteria  to  antibiotics  and  other  chemical 
agencies  used  to  control  them  He  has  shown 
that  genetically  resistant  bacteria  arise  occa- 
sionally by  mutation  and  are  favored  by 
applications  of  antibacterial  substances, 
tending  to  increase  in  numbers  when  such 
agencies  are  employed  On  the  basis  of  this 
Information  he  has  recommended  that  chem- 
ical treatments  designed  to  control  and  elim- 
inate pathogenic  bacteria  should  employ  sev- 
eral different  chemicals  at  once  (multiple 
chemotherapy)  to  avoid  the  selection  of  re- 
sistant types,  since  the  likelihood  of  bacteria 
resistant  to  each  of  several  different  chemical 
agents  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  Such 
a  procedure  is  now  being  put  into  practice 

Publications  on  the  scientific  achievements 
of  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  laboratories  are 
exceeedingly  numerous  and  scattered  in 
many  scientific  Journals  However,  some 
such  papers  have  been  published  in  series  of 
volumes  prepared  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
Itself  During  the  first  few  decades  of  this 
century  a  number  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
monographs  were  Issued,  devoted  largely  to 
ecological  studies  in  the  area.  Some  repre- 
sentative titles  from  this  series  are  listed  In 
the  accompanying  bibliography.  In  more  re- 
cent years  the  annual  Cold  Springs  Harbor 
Symposium  on  Quantitative  Biology  has  led 
to  the  publication  each  year  of  a  volume  of 
papers  from  the  symposium  The  titles  of 
these  sjmtiposia  and  volumes  are  likewise 
given  on  the  accompanying  sheet,  A  copy 
of  the  1958-69  annual  report  of  the  biological 


laboratory  is  also  enclosed  and  w;r.  give  son-p 
idea  of  recent  scientific  activities  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor 

Because  of  the  high  quality  of  the  bio- 
logical research  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  made  grants 
for  support  of  research  there,  has  provided 
funds  for  the  publication  of  symposium  vol- 
umes, and  has  recently  provided  a  grant  for 
the  rehabilitation,  renovation,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  facilities  at  the  biological  laboratory. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  T.  Waterman. 

Director. 


Lftters  Written  bv  Scientists  to  the  Town 
Boaro  or  Oyster  Bay.  or  Mr  Burns,  in 
Regard  to  the  Dredging  or  Inner  Cold 
Spring  Harbor 

foreign  countries 

1  Dr  D.  G  Catcheslde.  professor  of 
microbiology,  University  of  Birmingham, 
England,   September  28,  to  Mr    Bv.rns: 

"I  was  shocked  this  mon.ing  to  receive 
news  of  your  township's  Intention  to  extend 
the  dredging  activities  in  the  inner  basin  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  to  the  area  in  front  of 
the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Biological  Labora- 
tory. The  dredging  on  the  easterly  side  near 
to  the  spit  has  already  done  serious  harm. 
Tlie  extension  of  the  activities  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  value  of  the  area  for  teaching 
and  research.  I  am  more  than  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  project  has  the  approval  of 
the  New  York  State  Conservation  Commis- 
sion. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  burden  you  unneces- 
sarily with  a  further  recital  of  the  special 
scientific  and  teaching  value  of  the  area  In 
question,  about  which  you  must  un- 
doubtedly know  I  would  only  say  in  this 
connection  that  it  is  an  area  which,  if  it  were 
in  this  country,  our  natvire  conservancy 
would  take  very  active  steps  to  preserve." 

2  Dr  O  E.  Lowenstein.  professor  of  zool- 
ogy. University  of  Birmingham.  England. 
September  30.  to  Mr  Burns : 

•  I  was  greatly  perturbed  to  learn  that  the 
excellent  ecological  conditions  existing  In 
the  Inner  harbor  adjoining  the  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  Biological  Laboratory  are  in  danger 
of  being  disturbed.  If  not  destroyed,  by 
dredging  operations.  I  would  consider  such 
an  event  as  a  first  order  catastrophe  in  the 
world  of  International  biological  study  and 
research.  This  unique  habitat  Is  well  known 
among  biologists  the  world  over,  and  its 
preservation  Is  of  overriding  Importance 
Too  many  such  natural  laboratories  fall  vic- 
tim all  over  the  world  to  population  pres- 
sure and  commercial  exploitation.  We  in 
this  country  at  present  are  in  danger  of  los- 
ing such  a  unique  nature  reserve  to  an 
atomic  power  station,  and  we  are  trying  to 
do  our  utmost  to  save  It 

"May  I  therefore  Implore  you  to  do  all  you 
can  to  prevent  the  loss  of  Oyster  Bay  to 
scientific  biology." 

3  Dr.  P.  Koller.  Staff  member,  the  Chester 
Realty  Research  Institute  of  the  Royal  Can- 
cer Hospital,  and  professor  at  the  University 
of  London.  September  28  to  Mr,  Burns: 

I  learned  today  of  your  proposal  to  start 
dredging  operations  In  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
Such  an  operation  would  be  an  act  of  van- 
dalism, 

"Your  locality  Is  known  throughout  the 
world  of  science  as  a  center  of  investigation 
Into  fundamental  biological  problems.  I  my- 
self have  greatly  benefited  from  working  in 
your  town.  The  collection  of  material  for 
study  Is  unique  and  rendered  even  more  Im- 
portant by  the  work  which  has  been  so  far 
accomplished.  Will  your  administration  de- 
stroy all  this? 

"I  appeal  to  you.  sir.  to  think  no  more 
of  dredging  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor — the  ad- 
vancement of  science  is  an  infinitely  more 
praiseworthy  objective." 


4  Dy  R  Latarjet,  director  of  the  Instltut 
dv:  Radrarr.  Pasteur  Instltut,  Paris,  France, 
September  29,  to  whom  it  may  concern: 

"As  a  fellow  of  the  French  Government,  I 
worked  during  1  year  at  the  biological 
laboratory.  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  and  have 
suyed  there  several  times  since.  These  ex- 
periences have  very  much  Influenced  my  sci- 
entific career,  as  those  of  many  scientists 
throughout  the  world.  At  that  place.  I 
found  and  gathered  intellectual  and  techni- 
cal seeds  which  I  was  able  to  sow  later  on  In 
my  country  for  the  benefit  of  French 
science. 

"In  my  opinion.  Cold  Spring  Harbor  is  one 
of  the  most  Incentive  places  in  the  world  in 
the  field  of  modern  fundamental  biology. 
It  owes  this  privilege  to  the  spirit  and  the 
skill  of  Its  staff  members,  and  to  its  unique 
location.  This  location  brings  to  the  scien- 
tist the  most  quiet  and  fertile  environment 
he  may  wish,  and  also  verj'  fruitful  circum- 
stances, as  far  as  soil,  waters,  and  climate 
ate  concerned. 

"It  would  be  harmful  to  biological  research 
to  spoil  this  environment." 

5  Dr  C  H.  Waddlngton.  professor.  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Scotland  September 
30,   to   Mr.  Burns: 

"I  have  recently  been  sent  some  papers 
concerning  the  proposal  to  dredge  the  n.ud- 
flats  in  the  bay  opposite  Cold  Springs  Harb. ir 
Laboratory,  I  think  that  biologists  thr.iug:-i- 
out  most  of  the  world  will  be  horrified  to 
hear  of  this  suggestion.  The  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  Laboratory  Is  extremely  widely  known 
throughout  Europe,  and  Indeed  throughout 
the  whole  biological  world.  There  Is  a  say- 
ing that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  sa\e 
in  his  own  country,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
local  community  at  Long  Island  does  not 
fully  realize  the  honor  which  the  existence 
of  this  laboratory  brings  to  your  small  town- 
ship. The  very  high  reputation  which  the 
laboratory  has  earned  depends,  of  course, 
mainly  on  the  quality  of  the  scientists  who 
work  there,  but  an  essential  factor  In  their 
achievements  has  been  the  availability  of  a 
quite  exceptional  fauna  of  animals  in  the 
adjacent  bay.  These  facilities  would  be  ir- 
reparably damaged  If  the  bay  were  dredged. 
I  do  feel  that  the  reputation  of  the  Cold 
Spring  Harbor  Laboratory  Is  so  worldwide, 
and  its  services  to  the  scientific  community 
of  all  countries  have  been  so  large,  that  there 
are  valid  reasons  why  the  dredging  of  the 
harbor  should  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  not 
merely  local  concern  I  very  much  hope  it 
will  be  fovind  possible  to  reconsider  this 
decision  " 

6.  Sir  F  M  Burnet,  director.  W  &  E  Hall 
Institute,  Melbourne,  Australia.  September 
29.  to  Mr,  Burns: 

"As  one  who  has  on  several  occasions  en- 
Joyed  the  privilege  of  working  or  attending 
biological  meetings  at  the  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  Laboratory.  I  should  like  to  add  my 
voice  In  support  of  Dr  Demerec  s  efforts  to 
prevent  Irremediable  damage  to  the  inner 
basin   of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  by  dredging  " 

7,  Dr,  Leo  Sachs,  head,  section  of  genetics 
and  virology,  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science.  Rehovoth,  Israel.  September  30,  to 
Mr.  Burns: 

"It  is  with  great  surprise  that  I  have  Just 
heard  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
harbor  adjacent  to  the  biological  laboratory 
of  the  Long  Island  Biological  Association  may 
be  subjected  to  dredging  activity.  As  you 
no  doubt  know,  the  work  of  the  biological 
laboratory  has  been,  and  still  Is  today, 
amongst  the  finest  that  is  being  carried  out 
In  the  field  of  biological  research,  and  the 
harbor  in  question  provides  unique  facilities 
unequaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
By  carrying  out  such  an  alteration  to  the 
harbor,  you  would  therefore  be  responsible 
for  incurring  a  great  loss  in  the  develop- 
ment of  biological  knowjedee  I  therefore 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  sug- 
gestion was  even  thought  of,  since  I  am  sure 
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you  yourself  are  aware  of  the  great  prestige 
u-hlch  has  accrued  both  to  Cold  Spring  Har- 
bor, and  to  the  standing  of  scientific  work 
In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  as  a  result 
of  the  work  ':hat  has  been  carried  out  at  the 
biological  laboratory. 

"I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  you  will  under- 
stand why  It  Is  essential  to  leave  the  facili- 
ties of  the  biological  laboratory  undis- 
turbed " 

8.  Dr.  Michael  J.  D.  White,  professor  of 
zoology,  University  of  Melbourne.  Victoria, 
Australia,  September  30,  to  Mr.  Burns: 

Having  had  associations  with  the  Long 
Island  Biological  Association  and  the  De- 
partment of  Genetics  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington  that  go  back  as  far  as 
1937.  I  was  deeply  distressed  to  learn  of  the 
proposed  dredging  of  the  inner  basin  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor.  I  lived  In  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
for  two  periods  of  6  to  7  months  In  1937  and 
again  1952.  so  that  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
the  area  The  many  activities  of  the  Long 
Island  Biological  Laboratory,  ranging  from 
natural  history  studies  at  one  end  of  the  scale 
to  the  most  modern  types  of  fundamental 
biological  Investigations  at  the  other,  have 
made  this  organization  a  world  famous  one. 
Its  annual  sympxjsla.  attended  by  outstand- 
ing scientists  from  all  over  the  world,  are 
of  the  utmost  significance  In  Ihe  develop- 
ment of  scientific  ideas. 

■  Already  at  the  time  of  the  1958  symposi- 
um, which  I  attended,  the  operation  of  a 
dredge  In  the  harbor  constituted  an  unpleas- 
ant nuisance.  Now,  I  gather,  a  much  larger 
scheme  U  proposed  Involving  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  ecological  habitat  of  the 
inner  harbor. 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  not  pro- 
ceeed  with  this  schenne.  which  would  render 
many  biological  mv esugations  Impossible  'n 
the  future.  Undisturbed  habitats  are  needed 
for  many  types  of  ecological  Investigations. 
Year  by  yea.-,  the  systematic  destruction  and 
degradation  uf  these  natural  habitats  goes 
on.  I  have  lived  to  see  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  the  great  brushlands  of  south 
Texas  to  make  way  for  truck  farming  and  I 
have  seen  the  last  few  acres  cf  virgin  prairie 
In  Missouri  threatened  by  highway  develop- 
ments. It  Is  not  only  the  scenic  areas  of  the 
western  States  which  should  be  prpserved 
for  posteritv  A  rather  sm^'lly  muclfla',  a 
few  acres  of  sand  beach,  may  be  Just  as  im- 
portant, scientifically  My  own  work  on 
phenomena  of  heredity  lu  natural  popula- 
tions of  animals  depends  on  observations 
made  at  the  san.e  1  xallty,  over  a  period  of 
years  Th.ia  s.:,rt  of  investrjatlon  Is  basic  to 
an  understanding  of  'what  makes  natural 
populations  tick' — that  Is  to  say  what  deter- 
mines th°  abundance  of  one  species,  the 
scarcity  of  another,  the  appearance  of  sud- 
den places  fif  pest  species,  etc.  But  work 
of  this  kind  depends  entirely  on  undis- 
turbed habitats,  unchanged  over  the  years 
by  destructive  activities 

■UNTTTD     STATFS 

1  Or  Laxrence  H  Snyder,  president,  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii.  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Sep- 
tember 29.  tr  Mr  Bums: 

I  have  Ju.st  learned  to  my  great  dismay 
that  the  administration  of  the  Oyster  Bay 
Township  has  under  consideration  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  Inner  harbor  of  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  .Vs  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii  and  as  a  past  president  of  the 
American  A.ssoclatlon  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  I  -A-ould  like  to  enter  my  strong 
protest  against  this  project  of  dredging.  The 
very  favorable  natural  environment  for  bio- 
logical research  which  exists  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  would  be  ruined  if  the  dredging  op- 
eration goes  forward.  I  have  spent  several 
sumjners  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  and  I  know 
the  region  well.  I  am  also  quite  aware  of 
the  international  reputation  which  your 
township  and  Long  Island  enjoy  because  of 


the  worldwide  appreclaUon  of  the  biological 
laboratory.  I  eim  sure  that  careful  consid- 
eration will  convince  you  that  you  would  be 
doing  a  disservice  to  your  township  and  to 
science  in  general  If  3tou  were  to  continue 
with  the  proposal.  Please,  in  the  name  of 
science  and  all  scientists,  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  abandonment  of  the  proposal 
to  dredge  the  Inner  harbor. 

"With  best  wishes  to  you  and  your  col- 
leagues." 

2.  Fairfield  Osborn.  president.  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  New  York.  October  1,  to 
town  board: 

"We  would  like,  through  this  letter,  to 
register  an  urgent  protest  against  the  pro- 
posed program  of  the  dredging  of  the  Inner 
harbor  at  Cold  Spring. 

■'The  township  of  Oyster  Bay  possesses,  as 
one  of  its  outstanding  assets,  a  scientific  In- 
stitution of  unusual  Importance.  The  In- 
fluences of  the  work  of  the  biological  labora- 
tory extend  not  only  throughout  our  own 
country  but  literally  throughout  the  world. 
The  science  of  marine  biology,  allied  as  It  Is 
with  oceanographlc  research.  Is  becoming  of 
ever  greater  importance,  as  evidenced,  among 
other  things,  by  the  International  Oceano- 
graphlc Congress  held  here  In  New  York 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  last 
month  The  continuity  of  the  work  of  this 
eminent  laboratory,  which  depends  to  a  large 
degree  upon  material  from  and  observations 
upon  the  Inner  harbor,  would  be  drastically 
If  not  fatally  affected  by  the  proposed  dredg- 
ing program. 

"Under  the  above  circumstances,  our  Insti- 
tution conveys  through  this  letter  our  greet 
hope  that  this  dredging  program  wlU  be 
abandoned  " 

3.  Dr.  J.  Schultz.  chairman,  division  of 
biology,  the  Institute  for  Cancer  Research. 
Philadelphia.  October  1,  to  Mr    B  irns 

"The  information  has  Just  reached  me  of 
the  proposed  dredging  of  the  Inner  harbor 
adjacent  to  the  Biological  Laboratory  at 
Cold  Spring  H&rbor.  As  a  biologist.  I  find 
this  most  disturbing:  what  It  means  Is  the 
loss  of  an  area  of  wild  life  which  has  been 
under  study  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  and  whose  continued  Investigation 
should  be  encoiu-aged  rather  than  Impeded. 
There  are  few  places  in  which  It  Is  possible 
to  carry  out  long  term  studies  of  this  kind. 
Surely,  a  larger  view  of  the  Interests  of  the 
conununlty  as  a  whole  would  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  unique  locale,  tak- 
ing care  of  the  recreational  facilities  else- 
where. 

"The  value  of  the  worldwide  reputation  of 
the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Biological  Labora- 
tory for  the  community  of  Oyster  Bay  Is,  I 
am  sure,  not  unrecognized  by  Its  residents. 
One  can  hope  that  a  proper  civic  pride  will 
manifest  Itself  by  furthering  rather  than  hin- 
dering the  valuable  work  at  the  laboratory." 

4.  H.  L  Carson,  professor  of  zoology, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
September  28,  to  Mr  Bums: 

"Perhaps  it  has  surprised  you  that  the 
proposed  dredging  of  the  Inner  harbor  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  should  produce  such  a 
strong  series  of  protests  from  scientists. 

"What  appears  to  most  persons  as  an  un- 
impressive mud  flat  is  Indeed  quite  the  oppo- 
site— It  Is  a  natural  area  which  has  been 
under  continual,  painstaking,  and  detailed 
scientific  study  for  many  years  The  nature 
of  these  studies,  dealing  as  they  do  with 
populations  of  sea  and  harbor  life,  are  long 
rstnge:  destruction  of  these  populations  by 
dredgirs;  a  ul i  result  In  a  tragic  loss  of 
valUiO.e  .::  .-.-nation  which  could  not  ever 
be  replaced  or  done  over  again,  even  if  It 
were  possible  to  get  the  manpower  to  do  It. 
This  type  of  study  is  the  specific  kind  of 
work  that  I  do;  It  takes  many  years  to  find 
out  the  really  Important  things. 

"I  am  sure.  Mr.  Burns,  that,  as  a  man  In 
public  life,  you  hear  many  protests;  In  fact, 


I  guess  you  get  them  every  day.  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  however,  that  this  par- 
ticular protest  Is  of  a  different  sort  than 
most.  We  scientists  who  wish  to  Inform  you 
on  the  value  of  these  sediments  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor  are  not  being  guided  by  emo- 
tion, prejudice,  sentimentality,  or  some  self- 
ish Interest  Involving  money  or  property. 
I.  for  Instance,  have  only  been  to  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  briefly  on  several  occasions  as  a 
scientific  visitor  at  the  laboratory.  My  In- 
terest and  motive  In  writing  to  you  Is  my 
fear  that  something  that  I  know  to  be  of 
great  scientific  value  will  be  destroyed  be- 
cause Its  great  worth  has  not  been  em- 
phasized. 

"I  understand  exactly  your  position  in  this 
matter.  I  do  not  see  how  you  may  become 
informed  on  such  matters  unless  those  who 
feel  they  know  are  willing  to  write  you. 
Part  of  the  trouble  is  surely  that  really  im- 
portant scientific  work  is  often  not  spec- 
tacular and  tisually  does  not  make  the  head- 
lines. We  sclentlsu  often  have  difficulty  get- 
ting across  the  nature  of  our  work  to  people 
who  are  not  Involved.  I  hope  that  you  will 
bend  every  effort  to  prevent  a  great  scientific 
loss  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor." 

5  Dr.  A.  S.  Fox.  professor.  Michigan  State 
University.  East  Lansing.  Mich.,  September 
30.  to  Mr  Burns: 

"Word  has  Just  reached  me  that  Oyster 
Bay  Township  has  contracted  for  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  Inner  basin  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
As  a  biologist  who  has  made  use  of  the  re- 
search facilities  of  the  Long  Island  Biological 
Association  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor.  I  would  like  to  urge  that 
the  contemplated  dredging  not  be  performed. 

"FV>r  reasons  which  must  be  known  to  you. 
the  Inner  harbor  constitutes  a  unique  eco- 
logical setting  which  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  biologists  for  many  years.  I  have 
myself  brought  groups  of  students  to  Cold 
Spring  Harbor  for  summer  work,  as  have 
many  others  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
As  a  result  of  these  labors  of  so  many  years, 
the  biological  habitat  of  the  Inner  harbor  Is 
one  of  the  best  understood  in  the  world  and 
consequently  are  of  the  most  favorable  for 
further  study.  Dredging  would  forever  de- 
stroy Its  value  for  future  work,  and  would 
Indeed  destroy  the  value  of  much  of  the 
work  fjerformed  in  the  pcut. 

"I  am  certain  that  the  township  of  Ovster 
Bay  would  want  to  avoid  such  a  tragedy. 
The  scientific  resources  of  our  country  are 
more  valuable  than  ever  before,  and  all  citi- 
zens are  interested  In  their  preservation  " 

6  Dr  B  H  Braltstrom.  Instructor.  De- 
partment of  Biology.  Adelphl  College,  Oar- 
den  City,  N  Y.,  September  38,  to  Mr   Burns: 

"I  have  Just  received  notice  of  the  fact 
that  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay  has  contracted 
to  dredge  out  the  harbor  adjacent  to  the 
Laboratories  at  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Bi- 
ological Association  and  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Washington.  As  a  research  scientist, 
a  biology  professor,  and  as  a  resident  of 
Long  Island,  I  wish  to  protest  this  action. 

"The  sandsplt  and  mudfiat  environment 
at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Is  not  only  unique, 
but  the  most  extensively  studied  mudilat 
area,  probably  in  all  the  United  States  It 
is  used  as  a  standard  for  comparison,  and 
scientists  all  over  the  world  (see  model  of 
cross  section  on  display,  Invertebrate  Hall. 
American  Museum  of  Natiu^al  History.  New 
York  City).  I  use  this  area — the  only  one 
like  It  on  the  Island — both  for  courses  In 
natural  history  of  the  vertebrates  and  field 
biology  (the  latter  sponsored  by  Adelphl  and 
Uught  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor).  The  field- 
work  in  these  courses  is  carried  out  under 
a  permit  to  me  by  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Conservation. 

"With  the  great  amount  of  shoreline 
owned  by  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay.  the  lim- 
ited (if  at  all  poeslble)  access  to  this  bay 
(by  Huntington  Township,  I  don't  see  how 
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the  town  of  Oyster  Bay  can  control  dredging 
through  Huntington  Township  property  and 
back  into  theirs  i,  and  the  Important  scien- 
tific and  educational  asp>ect8  of  the  Inner 
bay  and  sandsplt.  It  not  only  seems  absurd 
but  a  disservice  to  future  generations,  as 
well  as  our  own.  to  alter  or  destroy  this 
area." 

7  Dr.  Vernon  Bryson.  professor  of  micro- 
biology. Rutgers  University.  New  Brunswick. 
N.J  ,  October  2,  to  Mr  Burns: 

"On  a  recent  visit  to  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
I  learned  that  dredging  operations  have  been 
planned  at  the  sandsplt  area.  Since  I 
worked  at  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Labora- 
tories from  1942  to  1955,  I  have  more  than 
a  casual  Interest  In  the  maintenance  of  this 
Important  center  of  biological  research.  Dr. 
Demerec  has  doubtless  described  In  general 
terms  the  significance  of  tlie  studies  which 
can  only  be  performed  In  the  few  remaining 
suitable  sites  which  have  not  been  despoiled 
by  man.  I  can  remember  particularly  the 
work  done  during  the  war  by  Dr.  Warmke 
at  a  time  when  certain  Imports  had  been 
cut  off  from  Japan  Aitho'agh  the  exact 
nattire  of  this  project  may  stlU  be  confiden- 
tial, I  can  state  that  part  of  the  experiment 
required  using  animals  as  tests  for  drugs 
These  animals  (fishes)  were  easily  obtained 
in  the  then  unpolluted  and  natural  environ- 
ment of  the  inner  harbor  The  example 
cited  shows  that  beyond  the  Interest  of  sci- 
entists and  citizens  surrounding  the  lab- 
oratory— and  their  children — In  the  abun- 
dant wildlife  or  the  region,  there  are  occa- 
sional highly  prnctlcal  demands  for  work 
which  could  not  be  accomplished  In  the 
same  manner  even  In  the  largest  and  most 
elaborate  laboratories  In  New  York  City. 

"One  erf  the  peculiar  fact*  about  the  bal- 
ance of  nature  is  that  any  disturbance  of 
this  balance  may  have  unfco'eseen  conse- 
quences. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  monetary 
gain  that  might  come  to  the  township 
through  permitting  the  dredging  to  be  done 
will  not  obscuj-e  the  more  important  result 
of  such  an  operation:  poeslble  Impairment 
of  the  delicately  balanced  a.nd  virtually 
unique  plant  and  animal  life  whose  worth 
is  unfortunately  better  known  to  scientists 
Um  world  over  than  it  is  to  some  of  the  local 
townspeople 

"Please  accept  these  remarks  In  the 
friendly  spirit  In  which  they  were  wTltten. 
I  am  sure  that  as  supervisor  you  will  under- 
stand  tha.t    the   ift&iie   is   an  Important  one." 

8  Dr  Cr  Ijedyard  Stebbins.  professor  ot 
genetics.  University  of  California,  Davis, 
Calif  ,  OcU_)ber  1.  to  Mr    Burns; 

"My  attention  hft«  been  called  to  the  pro- 
posed action  of  tne  Oyster  Bay  Township  to 
dredge  the  Inner  basin  of  Oold  Spring  Har- 
bor, behind  the  sandsplt  I  write  this  letter 
of  protest  because  this  is  a  matter  of  vital 
concern  not  only  to  the  citizens  of  your  com- 
munity, but  to  biologists  all  over  the  world, 
including  roany  who  will  be  studying  our 
science  In  future  decades  The  laboratory  at 
Oold  Spring  Harbor  Is  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned In  the  world  in  fact  to  many  blol- 
oglata  Oold  Spring  Harbor  is  a  name  as 
famoiu  as  Wood's  Hole.  Harvard,  or  even 
New  York  and  Hollywood  The  eminence  of 
this  community  of  scientists  Is  due  not  only 
to  their  IndUldual  abilities  and  to  the  or- 
ganization which  has  enabled  them  to  at- 
tract every  yeaj  visitors  of  renown  from  all 
parts  of  the  world:  It  resides  also  In  the 
unique  position  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  as 
a  center  for  the  study  of  marine  and 
estuarine  life.  If  this  resource  Is  destroyed, 
one  of  the  priceless  heritages  of  your  com- 
munity will  be  gone  forever.  I  hojie  that 
you  and  your  associates  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  your  township  will 
realize  the  responsibility  which  you  owe  to 
the  world  of  science,  and  prevent  this  dis- 
aster from  taking  place  " 


The  AMmicAN  MrsriM 

or  Natural  History. 
hew  York,  N.Y..  September  21, 1959. 
Town  Board, 
Oyster  Bay.  NY. 

Dear  Sirs;  We  have  been  greatly  disturbed 
to  learn  of  the  proposal  to  dredge  the  inner 
harbor  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  As  you  know, 
the  Long  Island  Biological  Assoclr^tlon  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  has  developed  an  out- 
standing international  reputation  for  the 
great  work  it  has  been  carrying  on  since  its 
establishment  in  1890.  Many  of  its  valuable 
Investigations  are  made  possible  by  the  en- 
virorunental  conditions  of  the  inner  harbor, 
which  include  the  extensive  mud  fiats  and 
shoal  areas. 

Because  of  the  long  period  of  time  covered 
by  the  observations  of  the  laboratory  any 
dlstiu-bance  to  the  harbor  area  would  mean 
irreparable  disruption  of  the  studies.  There 
are  few  areas  in  the  world  today  where  simi- 
lar opportunities  are  available  for  such  stud- 
ies. The  thought  of  sacrificing  this  un- 
usual situation  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  boat- 
ing enthusiasts  would  seem  to  be  entirely 
unreasonable. 

The  town  of  Oyster  Bay  can  take  great 
pride  in  having  one  of  the  really  great  bio- 
logical research  laboratories  located  within 
its  boundaries.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that 
members  of  the  town  board  are  aware  of 
this  important  asset  to  the  community  and 
will  not  do  anything  to  handicap  its  activ- 
ities 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  A  Oliver. 

Director. 


The  Universftt  or  Connecticut, 

Department  or  Animal  Genetics. 

Starrs.  Conn..  September  25,  1959. 
Mr  John  J.  Burns, 
Office  of  the  Supervisor, 
Oyster  Bay.  NY. 

Dear  Mr  Burns  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  Oyster  Bay  Township  has  re- 
cently awarded  a  contract  to  a  commercial 
gravel  company  for  the  dredging  of  the  har- 
bor near  the  biological  laboratory  of  the 
Long  Island  Biological  Association  I  am 
writing  this  letter  to  urge  that  steps  be  taken 
to  cancel  this  dredging  contract. 

The  area  in  question  has  long  been  known 
and  treasured  among  scientists  here  and 
abroad  for  Its  quite  extraordinary  wealth  In 
marine  life.  The  opportunities  are  very  rare 
to  find  In  one  locality  abundant  supplies  of 
organisms  that  are  of  great  importance  for 
scientific  research.  It  this  unusual  situation 
which  has  provided  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
value  of  the  biological  laboratory  and  wlilch 
has  attracted  large  numbers  of  investieat^  r? 
to  it.  Dredging  operations  would  inevitably 
destroy  the  existing  natural  balance  and 
would,  as  a  consequence,  put  In  question  the 
future  value  and  very  existence  of  the  bio- 
logical laboratory. 

The  officials  of  Oyster  Bay  Township  evi- 
dently could  not  be  expected  t-o  appreciate 
the  scientific  implications  which  dredging 
would  bring  about.  In  calling  attention  to 
it.  I  feel  confident  that  scientists  will  be 
unanimous  In  urging  you  to  seek  a  way  by 
which  this  scientific  disaster  can  be  averted 
and  by  which  the  future  usefulness  of  the 
biological  laboratory  can  be  protected.  I 
am  certain  that  all  scientists  will  be  grateful 
to  the  township  officials  for  their  coopera- 
tion. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Walter  LAND.\rER 
Professor  o'  Gvni  ::<  s. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  LATIN  AMER- 
ICA AND  RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
CHILE— AMENDMENT 

Mr.    CAPEHART.     Mr     President,    I 
submit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 


proposed  by  me,  to  the  bill  'S.  3839'  to 
provide  for  assistance  in  the  development 
of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  administration's  proposed  Latin 
America  assistance  program.  This 
amendment  would  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Americas  CooF>erative 
Bank. 

The  Americas  Cooperative  Bank  .Act 
establishes  a  program  of  assistance  to 
the  20  American  Republics  that  will  be 
immediate,  effective  and  continuing  and 
conducted  on  a  businesslike  basis. 

The  program  would  be  initiated 
through  an  existing  agency,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  which  has 
suflScient  financial  authorization  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  program. 

Under  the*  act  a  cooperative  bank 
would  be  established  in  every  American 
Republic  which  wishes  to  .ioin  in  the 
program  An  Americas  Cooperative  Bank 
would  not  Ix-  restricted  in  its  loanmt; 
powers  except  as  determined  by  its  own 
board  of  directors 

It  could  make  loans  to:  Individual 
farmprs.  farm  groups,  homesteadmp  or- 
ganizations, either  governmental  or  pri- 
vate small  businessmen,  large  business- 
men other  banks  or  loan  firms,  and 
builders  of  either  homes  or  business 
places. 

Government  agencies  for  such  pur- 
poses as  new.  expanded  or  improved 
public  utilities:  new.  expanded  or  im- 
proved health  education  and  welfare  in- 
stitutions or  prot:rams:  or.  any  other 
governmental  functions  determined  to  be 
for  the  betterment  of  the  country's  citi- 
zens or  economic  position:  communica- 
tions operation^  either  by  government 
or  pnvate  enterprise,  transportation  op- 
erations, either  public  or  private,  scien- 
tific development  either  private  or  pub- 
lic, shipping  and  other  trade  facilities. 
either  private  or  public 

The  loans  would  be  made  m  eiMier 
dollars  or  the  currency  of  the  partici- 
pating countiT.  but  loans  could  be  re- 
paid m  either  currency.  Interest  r files 
and  terms  of  the  loans  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  directors  of  each  bank. 

Creation  of  each  cooperative  Dank 
would  be  through  the  joint  purchase  of 
.stock  by  the  participating  country  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  Each  country 
may  purchase  with  its  own  currency  any 
portion  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
would  purchase  the  balance  with  dollars 

The  individual  bank  directorsiiip 
would  be  proportioned  by  the  ownership 
of  the  stock.  The  cooperative  bank  may 
sell  stock  to  private  individuals,  cor- 
porations or  other  entities. 

Each  cooperative  bank  may.  a:  any 
time,  retire  the  Export -Impoit  Bank 
stock  by  purchase  of  the  stock  in  dollars. 

Each  cooperative  bank  will  bear  the 
name  of  the  participating  countries,  for 
example  the  Brazil-United  States  Co- 
operative Bank 

Provision  is  made  in  the  act  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  use  up  to  $1 
billion  ol  its  existing  loan  authorization 
to  make  purchase  of  the  stock  in  the  co- 
operative banks. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  would  not  be 
required    to    pay    mterest    to    the    US. 
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Treasury  for  the  funds  used  in  the 
American  Cooperative  Act  However, 
any  dividends  from  the  American  Co- 
operative Banks  would  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury-  of  the  United  States  up  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  interest  charged 
against  the  other  operation.-,  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Through  the  use  of  loan  repayments 
and  interest  each  cooperative  bank  will 
create  a  revolvmi,'  fund  which  enables 
the  bank  to  continue  its  helpful  opera- 
tions  indefiniteiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Fu;-e;-,n  Relations. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARD.-    AMFJ^D- 
MENTS   OF  1960 

I  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S  3758'  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  provide  coverage  of  employees  of  large 
enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade  or 
service  and  of  other  employers  engaged 
in  activities  affecting  commerce,  to  in- 
crease the  minim'om  wage  under  the  act 
to  SI  25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland  ; . 

Mr.  FIT  I  FNDFH     Mr   President 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  sugge.st  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  oecause  I  assume  that  various 
Senators  desire  to  speak .  and  I  hope 
that  those  who  do  will  be  notified  by  the 
attaches  of  the  Senate,  and  will  be  told 
that  their  presence  is  desired,  because 
we  are  ready  to  transact  the  public  busi- 
ness. 

So.  Mr  Pves.dent,  I  now  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  corusent  that  fur- 
ther proceedmgs  under  the  qiorim  call 
be  dispensed  with 

I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection^  Th'^  Cha;;-  hear.s  none,  and 
It  IS  so  ordered. 


FRANK  R    NICHOLS 

Mrs.  SMITH  M;  President,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  sons  of  the  State  of 
Maine  has  passed  on  to  his  greater  re- 
ward. His  passing  is  mourned  by  Maine 
and  its  citizens.  He  was  a  giant  in  the 
f.eld  of  journalism,  having  been  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  .Associated  Press. 

I  speak  of  the  late  Frank  B.  Nichols, 
of  Batii,  Maine,  who  was  not  only  an  out- 
star.ding  jcurnalist  himself,  but  whose 
family  is  one  of  the  first  families  of 
journalism  not  only  in  Maine,  but  out- 
side of  Maine. 

The  Portland  Press  Herald  of  August 
13.  1960.  had  an  editorial  which  expresses 
the  feeling  m  Maine  very  well,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed  in 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Familiar  Ficuxe  of  Fr^nk  Nii  wis  Has  Litt 
Maine's  Newsp.aper   Sclne 

The  Maine  newspaper  family  lost  a  senior 
mendber  Friday  with  the  death  of  Franlt  B. 
Nichols,  for  63  years  publisher-  of  the  Bath 
Dally  Times. 

Wooden  sailing  ships  crowded  the  wharves 
and  anchorages  of  the  Kennebec  River  city 
when  he  became  owner  of  the  Bath  paper. 
While  he  became  owner  of  the  Brunswick 
Record  In  later  years  and  was  associated  with 
the  Biddeford  Journal  Publishing  Co.  at  one 
time,  the  Batli  Times  always  seemed  to  be 
Mr.  Nichols'  paper.  The  tall,  quick-moving 
figure  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  Front  Street 
scene  as  the  wide  window  of  his  firm's  busi- 
ness office. 

Names  made  news.  Mr.  Nichols  would  re- 
mind hLs  staff,  and  In  a  small  city  the  people 
were  Interested  In  the  names  of  their  neigh- 
bors, what  they  were  doing,  whether  It  was 
a  trip  to  Europe  or  a  day's  shopping  In  Port- 
land or  a  weekend  In  Boston.  And  the  re- 
porter who  checked  these  activities  at  the 
railroad  station  at  train  time  was  sure  to  win 
approval  But  time  moved  and  even  as  the 
shlpe  had  left  the  river  so  WX)  did  the  trains 
also  disappear. 

Prank  Nichols  served  his  State  as  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Council,  he  served  his  com- 
munity by  scores  of  civic  activities  and  In 
a  dozen  different  business  roles.  He  served 
his  profession  as  head  of  both  the  Maine 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
the  Maine  Press  Association.  But  most  of 
all  he  served  It  by  making  the  name  of  his 
newspaper  an  honorable  one  for  83  years. 

In  his  death  there  Is  the  passing  of  an  era 
In  Bath  for  together  with  the  late  Harry  C. 
Webber,  managing  editor  of  Mr.  Nichols'  pa- 
per for  so  many  years,  there  was  an  aura  of 
permanence,  of  Indestructibility,  for  what- 
ever befell  the  community  these  two  could 
.-emember  equally  difficult  times  and  the 
manner  In  which  the  city  survived  them. 

The  Maine  newspaper  fraternity  win  miss 
Frank  Nichols  no  less  than  will  Bath's  Front 
Street. 


DEATH  OF  PAUL  CUNNTNGHAM 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  senior  colleague  fMr. 
O  Mahonxy]  I  announce  to  this  body 
with  profound  sorrow  the  death  of  the 
immediate  past  president  and  director  of 
public  affairs  of  the  American  Society 
of  Composers.  Authors  and  Publishers 
'ASCAP^  on  Sunday,  August  14. 

Paul  Cunningham,  a  songwriter  and  a 
member  of  ASCAP  since  1921,  was  well 
known  to  literally  hundreds  of  Members 
of  Congress. 

He  was  persevering  and  courageous  in 
his  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow  music  makers.  Modest  in  de- 
meanor, he  was  tireless  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  matters 
concerning  copyright  legislation  and  pro- 
tection of  musical  property  of  composers, 
authors  and  publishers. 

I  know  I  express  the  feeling  of  his 
many  friends  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  when  I  transmit  our  profound 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Cunningham  and  the 
society  which  he  represented. 

Services  will  be  held  Wednesday. 
August  17.  at  St.  Patricks  Cathedral  at 
11  a.m. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  a  biography  of  the  late  Paul 
Cunningham. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Paul  Cunningham,  well-known  songwriter 
and  author,  was  born  In  New  York  City  on 
January  25,  1890.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  CompKJsers,  Authors 
and  Publishers  In  1921  and  a  director  In 
1945,  a  position  which  he  continued  to  oc- 
cupy at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
secretary  of  ASCAP  from  1961  to  1953.  presi- 
dent from  1956  to  1959,  and  director  of  pubUc 
affairs  since  1959. 

Educated  In  the  New  York  public  schools 
and  at  Manhattan  College,  Mr.  Cunningham 
became  Interested  In  theatricals  and  song- 
wntlng  through  staging  college  shows.  After 
taking  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  In  1914, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  writing  staff  of 
the  Harry  Von  Tllzer  Publishing  Co.  During 
that  time  he  wrote  many  songs  with  Mr 
Von  Tllzer,  Including  several  Interpolations 
for  the  Zlegfeld  Follies.  Subsequently,  he 
Joined  M  Wltmark  &  Sons,  the  music  pub- 
lishing company,  as  a  staffwTtter.  During 
this  long  association,  he  wrot*  many  songs 
In  collaboration  with  such  composers  as 
Ernest  R  Ball  and  other  staff  composers  con- 
nected with  the  firm. 

During  his  writing  career  with  M  Wlt- 
mark &  Sons.  Mr.  Cunningham,  together 
with  his  wife,  formed  what  soon  became  a 
headline  vaudeville  act  (Cunningham  and 
Bennett).  This  team  not  only  played  the 
Keith  circuit  for  many  years,  but  also  wrote, 
directed  and  produced  for  this  circuit  many 
stage  presentations  In  1928,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Cunningham  played  the  music  halls  In  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent.  While  In  Europe, 
Mr.  Cunningham  wrote  several  songs  for  the 
English  public.  As  vaudeville  producers. 
Cunningham  and  Bennett  developed  &  num- 
ber of  actors  who  later  became  Important 
stars  of  stage,  screen,  and  radio.  Including 
Emmanuel  List,  later  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  and  Ona  Munson,  who  made  her  first 
major  success  In  the  motion  pJcttire  "'Gone 
With  the  Wind  " 

Among  the  well-known  composers  with 
whom  Mr  Cunningham  has  l)een  associated 
are  Slgmund  Romberg,  Joe  Burke.  Abel  Baer, 
James  Monaco.  Sammy  Step,  Peter  DeRoee. 
Earl  Carroll,  Vaughn  Monroe,  John  Jacob 
Loeb,  Ira  Schuster,  Leonard  Whltcup,  and 
others. 

Among  Mr  Cunningham's  hundreds  of 
songs  are  "I  Am  an  American";  'Please 
Take  a  Letter.  Miss  Brown";  "From  the  Vine 
Came  the  Grape",  'Thank  the  Lord  for  This 
Thanksgiving  Day";  "Have  a  Smile  for  Every- 
one You  Meet";  "Coronation  Waltz";  "All 
Over  Nothing  at  AU";  "Men  of  Steel"  (oflJclal 
song  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America) ; 
The  Shores  of  TrlpoU";  "That's  How  I  Be- 
lieve in  You";  "You  Cant  Make  a  Fool  Out 
of  Me";  "Piggy  Wlggy  Woo";  "Hats  Off  to 
MacArthur";  "Four  Buddies ";  ' Dakota"; 
"Harriet":  "AU  for  Love  ",  "Give  a  Broken 
Heart  a  Break";  "I  Do  Better  Up  In  the  Moun- 
tains Than  I  Do  Down  by  the  Sea";  From 
the  Cradle  to  the  Cross";  "Never  a  Day  Goes 
By";  "Hold  Me  Just  a  Little  Longer  Daddy'", 
"It's  a  Beautiful  Day";  "The  Bible  on  the 
Table  and  the  Flag  Upon  the  Wall  "  Songs 
written  for  the  Zlegfeld  Follies  Include  "If  It 
Wasnt  for  You";  "'Baby  Love"";  and  "Chateau 
of  Love" 
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DL^BETIC  WOMAN  ASKS  FOR  MEDI- 
CAL CARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  70-year-old  diabetic  woman 
wrote  me,  telling  me  that  medical  as- 
sistance is  necessary  if  she  is  to  eke  out 
a  bare  existence  and  continue  to  live  in 
her  community  near  her  church 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  let- 
ter be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  time. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DxAR  Sekator:  I  am  a  diabetic,  and  that 
disease  has  to  be  checked  frequently  by  a 
doctor  besides  the  Insulin,  test  tablets, 
needles,  and  other  things  that  a  diabetic 
needs  to  keep  check  of  their  blood  sugar. 

I  get  a  social  security  check  of  $69  a 
month  but  after  I  pay  my  rent  of  $45  a 
month  and  go  to  the  doctor,  and  pay  for  my 
medicine,  you  can  well  imagine  that  I  do 
not  have  money  left  to  buy  any  clothing  or 
ever  go  to  any  amusements. 

I  have  been  babysitting  a  little,  but  I  am 
70  years  old,  and  that  is  a  real  bard  Job  for 
one  of  that  age  The  only  way  I  have  been 
managing  Is  my  one  son  has  helped  me  a 
little,  but  he  has  a  large  family,  and  It  makes 
It  hard  for  him. 

I  live  In  an  upst&lrs  apartment,  and  there 
are  two  flights  of  stairs  I  have  to  climb  to 
get  up  there.  I  like  my  apartment  so  I  want 
to  live  here.    It  is  handy  to  my  church. 


NFT^V  YORK  TIMES  PLEADS  FOR 
SOUND  HEALTH  INSLTJ.ANCE  PRO- 
GP.AM  BASED  ON  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY 

Mr    PROXMIRE     Mr.  President,  on 

Saturday  tlie  Senate  Finance  Committee 
rejected  the  social  security  approach  to 
a  health  Insurance  program  for  the  s.ued. 
I  hope  that  we  can  make  an  all-out  fight 
to  rever.se  this  position,  or,  if  this  should 
not  be  possible.  I  would  prefer  to  defer 
this  issue  until  January  rather  than 
freeze  out  the  eminently  sound  social 
security  approach  forever  by  precipitate 
action  at  this  session. 

That  distinguished  o.'ftcle  of  con.'^erva- 
tlve  opinion  on  domestic  matters — the 
New  York  Times — just  yesterday  spoke 
out  again  in  support  of  the  soundness  of 
the  social  security  approach  to  health 
insurance  for  the  retired.  I  tliink  this 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  general 
philosophy  of  the  Times  of  enlightened, 
prudent,  financially  responsible,  cautio<i.s 
progress  on  national  welfare  programs. 

As  the  Times  writes : 

Tills  would  not  differ  In  principle  from  the 
protection  now  given  against  the  loss  of  earn- 
ings due  to  disability.  And.  as  In  the  entire 
OASI  program,  no  handout  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  called  for.  The  relatively 
small  additional  levy  needed  to  meet  the 
costs  would  not  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers 
but  by  those  directly  concerned — the  work- 
ers themselves  (69  million  now)  and  their 
employers. 

Mr  President  I  eak  un&nimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 

point  in  the  Record 

There  bomp  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
SiS  follows ; 

Social  SECURrrT's  25  Yiaks 

Twenty-five  years  ago  President  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  signed  the  Social  Security  Act — 
then  said  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  piece 
of  social  legislation  ever  enacted  His  signa- 
ture was  a  symbolic  endorsement  of  the  end 
of  rugged  Individualism  as  a  dominant  Amer- 
ican ideal  and  of  the  growing  conviction  that 
the  American  people  should  have  protection 
against  the  hazards  due  to  the  changing  for- 
tunes of  the  national  economy — changes 
which  no  Indlvlflual.  no  mntter  how  rugged 
he  may  be.  cun  do  anything  about. 

It  was  the  sneering  of  the  American  peo- 
ple III  the  dismal  thirties,  through  no  fault 
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of  their  own,  that  brought  about  this 
change — and  with  It  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

When  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  bill 
he  called  it  "'a  cornerstone  in  a  structure 
which  Is  Ijelng  buUt.  but  which  Is  by  no 
means  complete.  •  •  •  What  we  are  doing 
Is  good  but  It  Is  not  good  enough."  Time 
has  borne  him  out.  The  act  has  been  an 
evolving  social  organism. 

The  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  pro- 
gram is  the  best  known  and  most  Important 
feature  of  the  act — benefits  for  retired  work- 
ers, their  families  and  also  their  survivors. 
Only  4  years  after  It  was  passed  Congress 
began  a  series  of  major  amendments  which 
have  widened  the  coverage  of  OASI  and  In- 
creased Its  benefits.  In  1956.  for  example, 
protection  against  one  of  the  hazards  of  Ill- 
ness was  added — the  wage  loss  due  to  perma- 
nent and  total  disability.  In  spite  of  op- 
position to  these  changes  no  serious  effort 
has  ever  been  made  to  rescind  any  one  of 
them. 

In  addition  to  the  OASI  program  the  act 
provides  for  grants  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  the  States  for  assistance  to  the  needy 
aged  and  disabled  and  for  dependent  chil- 
dren. Such  grants  are  also  made  to  cover 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal - 
State   unemployment   compensation    fysterr. 

Obviously,  however,  the  Social  Secarr.y 
Act  Is  not  good  enough  yet.  The  next  25 
years  will  surely  see  Improvements  and  ex- 
pansions such  as  those  of  the  last  quarter- 
century — wider  OASI  coverage.  Increased 
benefits  and  the  strengthening  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem. "The  most  likely  and  Immediate  Is  an 
extension  of  the  act  to  cover  some  of  the  costs 
of  health  care  for  the  aged. 

This  would  not  differ  In  principle  from  the 
protection  now  given  against  the  loss  of 
earnings  due  to  dlsabUlty.  And,  as  in  the 
entire  OASI  program,  no  handout  by  the 
Government  would  be  called  for  The  rela- 
tively small  additional  levy  needed  ti3  meet 
the  costs  would  not  be  paid  by  the  tAxpayers 
but  by  those  directly  concerned — the  workers 
themselves  (59  million  now)  and  their  em- 
ployers. 
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SENATE    SHOULD     APPROVE     FTC'S 
KINTNER  AND  ANTITRUST 

BICKS— FIGHTERS        FOR        ECO- 
NOMIC FREEDOM 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pre!;ider.t,  I 
hope  that  m  the  relatively  few  day.s  we 
have  this  session  the  Senate  can  act  on 
as  many  truly  qualified  nominations  a.s 
possible.  I  say  this  fully  realizing  the 
heavy  and  serious  problems  our  leader- 
ship faces. 

The  Democratic  Party  and  it.':  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate  has  a  record  of  excel- 
lent cooperation  with  the  admini.<;tra- 
tion  in  honoring  its  appointmpnts  to  of- 
fice by  Senate  confirmation  In  many 
cases  I  think  we  have  been  too  willing 
to  cooperate  in  accepting  nominations 
to  administrative  positions.  I  have  op- 
posed some  nominations  our  leadership 
and  the  Senate  have  approved 

Today  I  am  takinc  a  contrary  course 
I  am  taking  the  extraordmaiT  position 
of  speaking  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  plead  for  two  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration nominations  at  this  time  because 
I  have  ascertained  that,  unless  there  is 
a  change  in  the  present  situation,  neither 
of  two  eminently  well-qualified  men  is 
likely  to  be  confirmed.  The  nominations 
of  both  will  die  with  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment in  a  few  days,  and  the  country  will 
have  lost  two  men  who  are  more  than 


competent  and  gifted  public  servants. 
These  are  men  who  have  uniquely  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  fighting  for 
economic  freedom — at  a  time  when  re- 
cruiting pubUc  officials  is  very  difficult, 
and  when  it  is  particularly  hard  to  re- 
tain in  public  life  the  mar^  v  ho  has  tlie 
ability  to  fight  for  the  public  interest 
against  vested  special  interest  and  to  wm 
the  fight. 

To  be  specific,  I  am  distressed  that  our 
own  Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate  now 
seems  unhkely  to  vote  to  confirm  the  re- 
nomination  of  Earl  Kintner  as  head  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  of 
Robert  Bicks  a.<:  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's antitrust  chief  during  this  August 
session. 

Both  of  these  men  have  been  vigorous 
champions  of  free  and  honest  competi- 
tion. Both  have  done  dramaticaiiy  suc- 
cessful administrative  .^obs  Beth  are 
vehemently  opposed  by  monopolistic  big 
business. 

I  have  been  a  frequent  critic  of  the 
Eisenhower  admmistration  and  many  of 
as  appoiHt-ees:  but  the  administration 
de.serves  a  soud  pat  on  the  back  for  the 
fine  performance  of  these  men 

If  the  Democratic  Party,  with  its  66- 
to-34  majority  in  the  Senate,  rejects 
these  two  nominations,  how  can  we 
square  our  action  with  our  assertion  ui 
our  platform  a  short  month  ago  m  Los 
Angeles  when  we  proudly  asserted  as  the 
fourth  right  of  man  "the  right  of  every 
businessman,  larpe  and  small,  to  trade  m 
an  atmosphere  of  freedom  from  unfair 
competition  and  domination  by  monop- 
olies at  home  and  abroad'" 

Chairman  Kmtner  has  taken  vigorous 
charpe  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
v..h;cli  was  created  primarily  to  fight  for 
clean  and  honest  competition  m  the  in- 
terests of  the  small  businessman  and  the 
consumer,  and  he  has  done  a  first-class 
job  of  putting  it  to  work  after  a  decade 
of  idleness.  He  has  done  tlus  m  14  short 
months. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Busmess  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  have  been  re- 
pea  t^edly  impressed  by  the  hard-hitting 
action  taken  by  the  FTC  under  Kmtner's 
direction  for  small  busmess.  and  by  the 
warm  resporise  of  small  businessmen  all 
over  the  country  to  him  He  has  vastly 
stepped  up  the  ant '.trust  action  of  his 
agency.  Since  he  became  Chief  of  FTC. 
it  has  issued  twice  as  many  antimonop- 
oly  complaints  as  m  the  precedmc  year 
And  no  one  has  done  a  better  missionary 
job  of  arousing  the  independent  busi- 
ness community  xo  the  values  of  free  and 
honest  competition  all  over  the  country 

Robert  Bicks  has  put  more  drive  and 
enerpy  into  the  antitrust  division  than 
It  has  seen  m  a  long,  long  tune.  The 
complaints  of  the  giants  of  American  in- 
dustry have  been  loud  and  long  against 
Bicks  He  is  a  man  of  rare  Intellectual 
capacity  and  of  leeal  competence  which 
has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again  against  the  best  brains  big  money 
can  buy  He  has  been  that  rare  and  In- 
valuable man  in  a  modern  rapidly  grow- 
ing industrial  democracy  like  ours:  a 
successful  trust  buster 

I  say  this  although  I  have  vigorously 
disagreed   v^ilh   Bicks   over  Fair   Trade 
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proposals  I  still  think  he  is  wrong  and 
I  am  right  on  this  matter  But  in  spite 
of  this  important  disagreement.  I  am.  of 
course,  m  far  more  fundamental  agree- 
ment with  him  on  the  necessity  to  make 
a  constant  fight  for  economic  freedom, 
and  Bicks  has  been  leading  that  fight 
and  winning  it 

For  the  Democratic  Party  to  reject 
these  appomtments  would  be  foolish  po- 
litically and  tragic  for  the  national  in- 
terest. 


I     BIRTHDAY  FEI.ICITATTONS  TO 
I  SENATOR  KUCHEL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  1  year 
is  equal  to  one  journey  of  the  Earth 
around  the  Sun.  Today  the  Earth  has 
completed  .50  journeys  around  the  Sun 
since  our  very  distinguished  assistant 
leader,  the  minority  whip,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  '  Mr. 
KucHEL  ,  came  upon  this  Earth. 

I  know  nothing  which  .so  well  attests 
to  a  sense  of  fixity,  stability  of  purpo.se. 
character,  and  .spirit,  than  to  recite  the 
fact  that  50  years  after  that  great  event 
he  still  resides  ;n  the  town  where  he  was 
born.  This  is  a  fluid  age,  when  people 
move  from  one  place  to  another,  but  he 
lives  where  he  was  born,  m  the  town  of 
Anaheim.  Calif 

On  his  50th  anniversary  I  wish  to  salute 
hun  for  the  great  citizen,  the  great  Sen- 
ator, the  great  public  servant  he  really 
is.  I  could  very  well  .salutt  him  and 
compliment  him.  but  I  think  I  would 
prefer  to  compliment  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia for  their  vision,  their  perspective, 
and  their  sense  of  selectivity  in  choosing 
him  to  represent  that  great  Common- 
wealth m  this  deliberative  body 

So.  my  friend,  today  on  your  50th 
anniversary,  I  salute  you 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
I  Mr  DIRKSEZs"  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr  President.  I 
was  frankly  dumbfounded  to  realize  that 
my  leader  was  speaking  about  mv  good 
friend  from  California,  Senator  K'chel 
I  simply  cannot  attach  50  years  to  that 
young  face  and  that  veiy  agile  and  ac- 
curate mind  I  thmk,  Mr  President. 
more  than  anything  else  it  shows  what 
Arizona's  water  can  do  to  a  Cahfornian. 
I  Laughter 

Above  that,  I  wish  to  sincerely  add  my 
congratulations  to  my  very  close  friend, 
Tom  Kuchei  ,  for  attaining  50  years  and 
for  the  great  service  he  has  rendered 
California  and  the  United  States.  My 
prayers  are  that,  while  he  may  not  be 
in  this  body  when  the  next  50  years  roll 
around,  he  will  be  happily  engaged  in 
whatever  pursuit  he  may  follow  at  that 
moment.  If  I  had  my  wishes  I  would 
wish  It  to  be  here  His  service  is  ex- 
tremely unique,  m  that  he  is  devoted  to 
the  Senate  and  devoted  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  He  is  unique,  in  that 
he  IS  a  Seriator  one  can  easily  get  along 
with,  even  though  occa.sionally  there  are 
small  disagreements. 

I  value  the  friendship  which  has 
existed  between  To.m  Kuchel  and  myself 
and  his  wife  and  my  wife  above  all  the 
friendships  I  have  established  in  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 


Mi  JOHNSON  of  Texa.-^  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  to  the  majority  leader,  never  could 
I  testify  to  an  occasion  of  this  kind  with- 
out feeling  a  deep  sense  of  nostalgia. 
With  humility,  and  profoundly.  I  utter 
the  sentiment,  "Oh.  to  be  50  again." 

I  now  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  of  my  life  I  have  had  a  very 
healthy  respect  for  the  young.  It  seems, 
as  I  grow  older,  that  political  events  and 
personal  experiences  increase  that  re- 
spect for  young  men. 

I  join  the  minority  leader  in  congratu- 
lating this  di-stinguished  young  man  who 
happens  to  be  the  deputy  minority  leader. 
I  know  of  no  Member  of  this  body  who  is 
held  in  more  affection  by  more  people, 
or  who  deserves  it  more.  He  and  his 
lovely  wife  have  been  friends  of  mine 
and  of  my  family  since  he  first  came  to 
this  body 

As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
GoLDw.ATER  1  has  so  eloquently  said, 
TosoirY  KucHEL  will  permit  small  dis- 
agreements at  times  without  becoming 
ugly  about  them  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  correct  when  he  refers 
to  small  disagreements  on  that  side.  I 
have  had  some  big  disagreements  with 
the  Senator  from  California,  but  I  have 
found  that  we  can  disagree  without  being 
disagreeable. 

I  take  pride  in  his  friendship.  He  is 
always  diligent.  He  always  puts  his 
country  first.  He  is  a  very  fine  repre- 
sentative of  this  body.  I  wish  he  were  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  Once  in  awhile  he 
comes  over  here,  for  which  I  am  duly 
grateful.  I  know  of  no  man  in  Congress 
who  IS  more  aware  of  his  duty,  or  who 
more  consistently  performs  it  well  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  wish  him  many  happy  returns 
of  the  day.  To  him  and  his  lovely  wife 
I  wish  the  best  of  everything. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  and  profound 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  SAI.TONSTAIX.  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  those  words.  I  shall 
try  to  hold  him  to  them  on  future  oc- 
casions. 

Let  me  briefly  add  my  congratulations 
to  my  colleague  from  California.  We 
work  closely  together  in  leadership  meet- 
ings of  the  Republican  Party,  in  pohtical 
policy  meetings,  and  elsewhere.  He  is 
always  frank.  He  is  always  clear  In  ex- 
pressing how  he  feels  about  problems 
that  face  us.  and  he  never  hesitates  to 
express  his  view.  I  think  he  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  a  happy  home  life  and  a 
sound  pubhc  career  can  do  to  keep  a  man 
young,  and  I  am  confident  that  both  the 
domestic  side  of  his  life  and  his  public 
career  will  continue  to  be  happy  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  every 
legislative  body  must  be  graced  by  one 
who  properly  undertakes  the  role  of 
Nestor,  the  wise  and  omniscient  person 
of  antiquity.    So  I  yield  to  the  Nestor  on 


our  side  of  the  aisle,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley  1. 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr.  President.  If  I  had 
the  faculty  of  expression  of  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois,  I  am  sure  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  strew  flowers  as  he  has 
bestowed  them  upon  my  good  friend  from 
California. 

California  has  produced  many  great 
characters  for  the  Senate  and  for  the 
country,  but  somehow  or  other  there  is 
something  unique  about  this  man 
KucHEL.  He  and  I  engage  in  a  little 
German  conversation  on  the  side  once  in 
a  while.  I  reahze  that  while  Arizona 
water  has  made  a  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Senator  from  California. 
I  believe  also  California  fruit  and  Wis- 
consin cheese  have  made  their  contribu- 
tion also  in  building  this  fine  character. 
I  join  in  all  the  fine  things  that  have 
been  said  about  him. 

The  first  wonderful  thing  about  him 
is  that  he  is  so  genial.  No  matter  where 
I  see  him  or  meet  him  there  is  the  smile 
of  friendship. 

Then,  of  course,  he  is  a  man  of  definite 
ideas.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
He  disagrees  at  times  with  some  in  his 
own  party,  but  that  only  shows  that  he 
is  a  man  of  conviction. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues on  this  happy  occasion  in  felici- 
tating the  senior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, and  wishing  for  him  and  his  wife 
many  more  years  of  service  to  his  State, 
his  Government  and  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  many  more  years  of  good 
life,  which  will  make  his  service  more 
valuable  as  the  years  pass. 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  my  old 
friend  and  compatriot  of  House  of  Rep- 
resentative days  as  well  as  Senate  days, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SmathersI. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  M;  President.  I 
too  would  like  to  add  my  salutations  to 
my  very  dear  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California,  who  Is.  I  presume,  ex- 
hibit No.  1  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
waters  of  Ponce  de  Leon's  Fountain  of 
Youth  are  not  exclusively  limited  to  the 
State  of  Florida.  Certainly  there  is 
something  in  California,  too.  that  would 
enable  this  young  man.  with  such  wide 
experience,  to  look  so  young  and  to  be 
so  vigorous  at  what  today  is  becoming  a 
very  young  age.  50  years  old. 

One  of  the  very  pleasant  aspects  of 
serving  in  the  US  Senate  is  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  Tom  Kuchel,  whose  hu- 
mor IS  always  marvelous  and  never  fail- 
ing, and  whose  dedication  to  his  job  is 
always  inspirational.  His  friendship  is 
appreciated  by  many  Senators.  I  wish 
for  him  and  his  lovely  wife  many  happy 
years  in  the  future,  and  many  more 
birthdays  to  come 

Mr  AU.OTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  uttered  the  allega- 
tion a  moment  ago  that  the  vitality, 
vigor,  and  youth  of  our  distinguished 
friend  from  California  is  in  large  meas- 
ure due  to  Arizona  water  Whether 
Colorado  water  has  contributed  to  this 
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vigor,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  yield  to  my 
amiable  and  distinguished  friend  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Senator  from  Illinois;  other- 
wise I  would  have  had  to  ask  the  Senator 
to  yield  on  a  matter  of  personal  priv- 
ilege, because  there  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  the  wonderfully  youthful 
appearance  of  our  friend  and  colleague  is 
due  in  no  small  part  to  the  salubrious 
mountain  waters  that  trickle  down  from 
Colorado  into  the  Colorado  River  and 
terminate  In  Los  Angeles.  Today  I  par- 
ticularly wish  to  recognize  his  birthday 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  liim  on  achieving 
this  mark.  I  know  he  will  have  many 
more,  because  he  shows  no  signs  at  this 
point  of  even  beginning  to  slow  down. 

As  a  tribute  to  him,  I  think  many  of 
us  win  remember  him  for  his  devotion 
to  his  committee  work  and  his  duties  In 
the  Senate,  to  which  he  brings  a  quality 
which  all  Senators  remember.  WTien 
things  become  too  tight  and  too  tense 
and  others  become  a  little  too  serious, 
he  has  the  very  happy  faw;ulty  of  pulling 
out  of  his  hip  pocket  or  somewhere  in  the 
deep  resources  of  his  mind  a  funny  story, 
which  probably  is  very  close  to  the  point 
being  discussed,  and  which  lessens  the 
pressure,  thua  enabling  everyone  to  get 
back  to  work. 

lnMir\'.  I  wish  you  a  happy  birthday, 
and  wish  you  and  your  lovely  wife  many 
years  of  happiness. 

Mr    ENGLE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
call on  one  occasi'^n  campaigning  in  the 
district  of  my  estppmed  friend  from 
northern  California  IMr.  Engle].  That 
was  long  ago  I  believe  Sha.sta  County 
wiu>  a  i>art  of  the  congressional  district 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  California. 
I  tried  to  be  kindly  and  restrained  at 
that  time.  I  am  sure  now  that  the  great 
Central  Valley  portion  of  California 
must  have  contributed  to  the  well-being 
of  my  esteemed  friend  and  associate.  So 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Califoniia  IMr.  Engle  i 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  his  yielding  to  me  on 
this  occa-sion.  He  did  appear  m  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  represented 
for  a  number  of  years,  speaking.  I  believe, 
on  behalf  of  my  senior  colleague  from 
California.  However,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  did  me  no  harm,  and  evi- 
dently he  did  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California  great  good. 

At  the  rLsk  of  extending  this  birthday 
greeting  into  what  might  be  called  by 
the  press  a  filibuster  against  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill.  I  take  the  time  to  ex- 
press personally  my  good  wishes  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  California 
on  his  birthday  and  to  wish  him  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day.  He  and  I 
have  known  each  other  for  a  long  time. 

I  knew  him  when  he  served  in  the 
Stale  Senate  in  the  California  Legisla- 
ture. I  knew  him  when  he  was  comp- 
troller of  the  State  of  California.  I 
knew  him,  of  course,  not  only  when  I 
was  in  the  House  and  he  was  in  the 
Senate,  but  also  as  his  colleague  in  the 
Senate.     He  has  been  an  easy  colleague 


to  work  with.  We  have  such  vast  prob- 
lems, representing  15 '2  million  people, 
that  the  two  of  us  are  few  enough  as  we 
stajid  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  these  con- 
troversies affecting  California,  even 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  trying  to  get 
a  little  water  for  southern  California,  so 
that  those  people  may  still  drink,  be- 
lieving, as  we  do.  that  water  for  people 
is  more  important  than  water  for  land. 

I  am  glad  that  Tom  Kcchel  has  lived 
these  50  years,  and  that  he  will  live 
another  50  years,  because  he  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  the  kind  of  service, 
the  kind  of  knowledge,  and  the  kind  of 
intelligence  for  the  Stat«  of  California 
that  he  has  contributed  in  his  public 
service.  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
birthday,  and  I  wish  him  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  with  the  observation  that  I 
do  not  know  whether  my  esteemed  friend 
from  California  was  getting  ready  to 
launch  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  hav- 
ing California  get  four,  six.  or  eight  Sen- 
ators, as  distinguLshed  from  other  States. 
If  so.  I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Connecticut  and  I  would 
have  to  look  at  such  a  proposal  with  a 
dim  eye. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  reply  in 
the  affirmative  to  the  last  observation  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  especially  if 
we  had  another  Senator  from  California 
with  the  vigor  of  the  two  Senators  Cali- 
fornia already  has  in  this  body  I  am 
glad  that  I  came  into  the  Chamber  to 
hear  the  accolades  of  affection  and  ap- 
proval which  were  being  extended  to 
our  beloved  friend  from  California 

Tom  Kuchel  and  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate together,  almost  8  years  ago  Since 
then  his  friendship  has  beer;  one  of  the 
rare  privileges  I  have  enjoyed,  and  which 
I  regaid  as  one  of  the  highest  amongst 
the  very  great  treasures  which  have 
come  to  me  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
His  wit.  his  humor,  his  enthusia-stic  ap- 
proaich  to  our  problems,  especially  since 
he  has  been  minority  whip,  have  added 
greatly  to  our  effectiveness  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

I  am  glad  to  join  my  friends  in  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  50th  birthday, 
and  in  wishing  him  many  happy  retui'ns 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  benign  influence 
of  the  great  Elmpire  State  has  made 
some  contribution  to  California.  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  incredible  that  our  ver>-  dear 
friend  from  California  has  lived  half  a 
century.  He  looks  so  youthful,  so  vigor- 
ously youthful,  that  it  does  not  seem  that 
50  years  could  have  elapsod  since  that 
fortunate  day  for  California  and  for  the 
country  when  he  drew  his  first  breath  of 
life. 

All  of  us  enjoy  serving  with  Tom 
Kuchel.    He  has  been  extremely  kind 


and  helpful  to  me  as  a  new  Senator  and 
has  always  been  glad  to  extend  a  iielping 
hand. 

Unfortunately,  New  York  can  claim 
nothing  in  his  upbringing.  He  hai 
probably  never  drunk  the  waters  of  our 
rivers.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  has 
traversed  the  areas  of  our  State,  the 
beautiful  up-State  areas,  and  has  visited 
the  great  city  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  intellectual,  financial. 
and  spiritual  centers.  Nevertheless,  we 
welcome  Tom  Kuchel  in  New  York  at 
any  time.  We  will  be  glad  to  see  him. 
His  humor,  his  pleasant  manner,  and  his 
diligemie  in  the  perfonnance  of  his  du- 
ties, are  very  much  admired  by  all  of  us. 
I  am  very  glad  to  extend  my  felicitations 
to  him  on  this  day,  as  well  as  to  his  lovely 
wife,  who  is  such  a  great  help  to  him  in 
his  work,  and  whose  good  company  all  of 
us  very  much  enjoy. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  the  smokestacks 
continue  to  rtse  on  the  landscape  of 
California,  it  has  a  great  deal  in  com- 
mon with  the  gFeat  industrial  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  something  to 
offer  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  m  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Sena;or  from  Califoi- 
ma  Tom  Kuchel.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  Penn-sylvania  indeed  has  a  very 
close  connection  with  California,  because 
so  many  of  our  people  m  the  past  few 
decades  have  adopted  the  advice  of  Hor- 
ace Greeley  to  go  West  Senator 
KrcHEL  s  State  next  year  will  pet  three 
more  of  our  Representatives  in  Congress 
Therefore,  our  connection  is  quite  di- 
rect. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  his  lovely 
w.fe.  and  to  wish  Tom  Kuchel  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day.  He  is  graced 
with  the  gift  of  tongues.  He  not  only 
speaks  Enclish  ver>'  well,  but  speaks 
Spanish  equally  well,  and  somehow 
never  manages  t-o  to  get  in  dutch  with 
anyone  This  bilineualism  is  a  charac- 
teristic which  brines  him  into  very  close 
touch  with  the  Spanish-speakinp  citi- 
zens of  California. 

So,  Mr  President  I  iom  heartily  in 
wishing  Tom  Kuckel  many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day 

Mr.  JA\TTS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me' 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from.  New  York  He  is  a  great 
colleague  of  ours  As  populations  in- 
crease in  such  proportions,  who  shall 
say  that  one  day  m  California  may  not 
in  numbers  eclipse  the  great  Empire 
State?  So  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  will  have  som.e 
appropriate  sentiments  to  express. 

Mr,  JA\TTS.  P;rst  I  should  like  to 
wish  Tom  Kuchel,  my  favorite  amigo,  a 
very  happy  birthday.  I  extend  these 
wishes  not  only  to  him.  but  also  to  his 
wonderful  wife,  whom  all  of  us  know  so 
well. 

Second,  I  wish  to  warn  him  that  New 
York  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  see 
that  it  is  not  eclip-sed. 

This  brings  me  to  tlie  serious  note  I 
wish  to  utter.    We  opened  this  Congress 
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with  some  differences  of  opinion  on  ihis 
side  of  the  aisle,  which  happily  turned 
out  very  constnjctively  both  for  the  Re- 
pubhcan  Party  and  for  the  country.  I 
found  in  that  experience  a  nobUity  of 
character  and  tremendous  mtegnty  in 
Senator  Kuchel.  which  is  as  pure  as  man 
may  fee!,  and  ;s  one  of  the  blessings  of 
servmg  in  this  body  where  a  man's  char- 
acter is  so  clearly  revealed  as  men  work 
totjether  so  constantly 

Standing  as  you  do,  at  the  summit  of 
your  experience  m  the  very  middle  of  it. 
Tom.  you  have  every  right  to  reflect  with 
deep  gratifxaiion  and  :rreat  happiness 
upon  the  fact  that  you  have  measured 
up  in  the  eyes  of  your  colleagues  more 
than  fully  as  a  U  S  Senator,  a  position 
the  most  autrust  sift  within  the  power 
of  our  people,  other  than  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency:  and  that  you  have 
won.  as  I  know  you  have,  so  much  affec- 
tion from  your  colleagues,  with  your 
very  warm  personal  character  On  your 
50th  birthday,  we  know  that  this  is  not 
done  with  mirrors  but  is  done  with  the 
application  of  character  and  you  have 
earned  every  bit  of  thf'  r^trard  of  your 
colleagues 
I      Mr.  HRUSKA  ro>e 

Mr  DIRKSEN  M;  President,  my 
friend  from  California  .f  he  flies  west 
from  Chicago,  can  look  down  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  terrain  of  this  country  and 
say  to  whoever  .sits  next  to  him  "We 
are  now  flying  over  the  great  Common- 
wealth which  IS  the  home  of  my  tjood 
friends.  Roman  Hruska  and  Carl  Cttrtis. 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska  ' 

Mr  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished .senior  Senator  from  Sr-- 
braska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  yielding  to  me 
m  this  fashion  I  think  ii  would  not  be 
amiss  to  have  another  voice  from  the 
midlands  heard  on  this  auspicious  occa- 
sion, and  to  add  my  tiood  wishes  and 
congratulations  to  those  already  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  others. 

I  wish  we  could  say  that  the  great 
waters  from  Nebraska  f'  und  their  way 
over  to  the  State  of  our  good  Senator 
from  California.  We  cannot  quite  say 
that.  We  are  separated  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain.^,  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  follow  that  plan. 

However,  we  want  to  testify  to  the 
Vigor  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California  has  served  as  our  whip,  as 
our  assistant  leader.  We  are  greatly 
benefited  by  that  in  Nebraska,  as  are  all 
other  States  of  the  Union,  as  well. 

Not  too  long  ago  it  was  observed  that 
the  wife  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  possessed  of  youthful  appear- 
ance, sweetness,  and  graciousness.  It 
was  suggested  that  perhaps  one  reason 
for  that  is  that  living  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  is  not  too  diffi- 
cult, inasmuch  as  he  is  not  home  very 
much.  That  was  .said  in  jest.  I  am  cer- 
tain: but  if  It  were  not  said  in  jest,  the 
reason  why  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IS  not  home  very  much  is  his  great 
devotion  to  his  dunes  in  the  Senate  We 
who  are  his  colleagues  certainly  can 
testify  to  that 


Not  ur.'.y  that,  but  I  know  of  no  man 
w  ."".o  i.N  more  devoted  to  his  family  Mrs 
Hruska  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
have  often  been  favored  by  the  hospi- 
tality and  generosity  of  the  .senior  Sena- 
tor from  California  and  his  fine  wife. 
We  can  testify  to  their  very  excellent 
character. 

So  I  join  in  the  compliments  and  the 
congratulations  of  the  day.  and  echo  the 
thought  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  EngleI  that 
at  least  another  50  years  we  hope  will  be 
added  to  the  lifespan  of  our  beloved 
colleague. 

Mr.  AIKEN  M;  Pr^'Sident.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  yield  to  me 

Mr    DIRKSEN.     Mr    President,   from 
Vermont  to  California  almost  the  entire 
width  of  the  Republic  is  encompassed 
I  yield  with  pleasure  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois.  I  felt  it 
was  .my  duty  to  raise  a  warnir  g  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska  1. 
should  be  a  little  more  cautious  about 
expressing  the  thought  that  California 
might  have  difficulty  In  getting  any  Ne- 
braska water  Californians  are  a  very 
ingenious  people,  and  need  only  be  given 
time. 

However,  I  concur  in  everything  which 
has  been  said  in  praise  of  our  colleague 
from  California.  If  I  may  paraphrase 
an  old  saying.  'Tf  there  is  anything  else 
nice  they  haven  t  called  him,  he  is  it." 

Mr  President.  I  join  with  other  Sena- 
tors who  have  complimented  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  on  reaching  the 
&s.e  of  50  without  looking  more  than  half 
that  age  If  he  looked  any  younger,  they 
probably  would  be  running  him  for 
President        Laug^ter. ' 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr  DIRK.-EN  Mr  President,  prob- 
ably no  rireaier  contrast  can  be  found 
than  that  between  the  snowy  peaks  of 
Alaska  and  the  golden  sunshine  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
so  happy  to  be  here  on  this  occasion  to 
join  in  the  well  deserved  tributes  to  our 
good  friend.  Tom  Kuchel.  He  is  one  of 
my  favorite  Senators.  We  have  many 
things  in  common.  One  is  that  we  both 
share  in  the  admiration  of  one  very 
great  American  who  as  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia had  the  wisdom,  the  perspicacity, 
and  the  vision  originally  to  appoint 
Senator  Kithei  to  the  Senate,  and  has 
since  that  time  become  the  great  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  many  other  things  in  common. 
Senator  Kuchel  was  from  the  start  a 
dedicated  supporter  of  statehood  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  We  share  affection 
for  our  neighbors  to  the  south — the  Mex- 
ican people.  I  could  go  on  almost  in- 
definitely, but  to  pay  our  minority  whip 
a  truly  adequate  encomium  would  be  so 
time  consuming  that  I  might  be  sus- 
pected of  filibustering;  and  that  is  a 
charge  I  do  not  wish  to  incur. 

So.  my  congratulations  go  out  to  you, 
ToBorr  Kuchel,  50  years  young.  That 
is  wonderful.    As  was  said  long  ago  by 


a  much  higher  authority.  "A  little  child 
shall  lead  them  '  In  these  days,  when 
youth  has  come  forward  in  our  Nation 
and  taken  the  leadership,  it  is  wonderful 
to  see  one  of  such  tender  years  in  so  im- 
portant a  position  carrying  on  in  it  in 
so  able  and  statesmanlike  manner,  and 
with  so  much  future  to  look  forward  to 
for  more  effective  and  devoted  public 
service  not  only  for  his  great  home  State 
of  California  but  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  once  I 
met  a  very  precise  and  distinguished 
lady,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  She  .said,  T  should 
correct  you.  Where  I  come  from,  we  call 
it  Ohio."  So  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  dustinguished  mmority  leader. 
I  should  like  to  add  a  word  of  devotion  to 
the  tributes  being  paid  Tom  Kuchil  of 
California,  and  to  express  my  congratu- 
lations. 

My  young  colleague,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr  Gruen- 
iNC),  and  I  are  truly  envious  of  you,  Tom 
KucHiL,  in  attaining  the  youthful  age  of 
50  years.  When  we  think  of  how  old  we 
really  are.  we  know  that  you  must  have 
before  you  many  happy  and  fruitful 
years.  In  our  belief,  we  feel  sure  that 
50  years  more  is  not  asking  too  much. 

Seriously.  Mr  President,  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate,  one  of  the  first  Sena- 
tors with  whom  I  became  acquainted  was 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  Kuchil  i  He  is  my  idea 
of  a  fine  public  servant.  I  think  I  may 
truly  say  that  he  is  one  of  my  favorite 
members  of  the  Grand  Old  Party,  o^ 
which  I  am  a  member  On  many  Issues 
we  think  alike  and  have  voted  alike.  I 
am  happy  to  congratulate  him. 

Tom  Kuchel  has  manifested  great 
friendship  toward  me  I  am  proud  to 
record  him  as  my  sincere.  p>ersonal 
friend  I  know  that  he  has  a  fine  future 
ahead  in  the  service  of  his  country  He 
has  made  a  magnificent  record  as  a  US 
Senator  from  California. 

All  of  us  in  the  Senate  today  wish  Tom 
Kuchel  godspeed  and  success  in  what- 
ever he  undertakes. 

Mr.  PASTORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  had  a  Latin  book  open  in  60  years — 
perhaps  50  years.  However.  I  think  that 
on  this  occasion  I  could  use  the  expres- 
sion "multimi  in  parvo" — "much  in 
little  "  Small  as  Rhode  Island  may  be 
territorially,  we  must  acknowledge  how- 
much  she  has  contributed  to  this  body 
It  is  with  real  delight  that  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  friend  from  Illinois.  I  cherish  the 
opportunity  to  express  a  word  of  felicita- 
tion to  my  good  friend  from  California. 
ToM  Kuchel,  whom  I  am  accustomed  to 
call  "amigo"  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  think  there  are  few  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  more  personable  than 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  He 
has  a  way  about  him.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  like  to  put  it  this  way:  He  is  very 
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"simpatico";  he  has  a  way  with  people. 
He  has  sympathy,  yet  he  is  very  gracious. 

Speaking  of  Latin.  I  think  I  could 
best  say  to  my  good  friend,  Tom  Kuchel, 
and  his  beloved  family:  "Ad  multos 
annos." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  many 
have  been  the  occasions  when  I  visited 
the  hills  of  West  Virginia,  always  to 
carry  the  gospel  of  my  party,  but  always 
with  restraint  where  my  friend,  with 
whom  I  served  so  long  in  the  Horse  of 
Representatives,  was  involved.  So  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
am  most  grateful  for  the  warmth  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  used  in  the 
statement  he  just  gave.  He  knows  how 
I  cherish  his  friendship;  and  I  need 
not  say  more,  because  our  friendship  has 
been  kept  green  since  1933,  when  we 
came  here  as  Representatives  in  the  73d 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  sp>eak  at  length 
about  my  personal  affection  for  Senator 
ToM  Kuchel;  but  I  shall  only  embrace 
the  meaningful  tributes  which  have  been 
expressed.  I  wish  for  him  and  for  his 
loved  ones  continued  health  and  hap- 
piness, and  in  his  duties  here  the  full 
measure  of  success  to  which  he  is  justly 
entitled. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  what 
has  been  uttered  on  this  floor  today  is, 
in  essence,  the  testimony  of  affection, 
esteem,  and  love  that  we  bear  for  our 
distinguished  friend.  Senator  Kuchel,  of 
California.    So  we  salute  him 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  minority  leader. 
Senator  Tom  Kuchel,  of  California.  I 
do  not  know  anyone  who  excels  htm  in 
always  being  in  a  most  cheerful  mood 
and  in  being  ready  at  all  times  to  do 
something  for  his  friends 

He  has  won  a  very  warm  sF>ot  in  my 
heart  on  many  occasions,  particularly  on 
one  occasion  when  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  Los  Angeles  Without  my  knowl- 
edge, the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California  arranged  for 
someone  to  meet  me  at  the  airport  and 
to  take  me  about  the  city.  That  and 
many  other  courtesies  which  he  has  ex- 
tended to  me  have  earned  for  him  an 
exceedingly  soft  sF>ot  in  my  heart.  In 
fact.  Mr.  President,  despite  the  strength 
of  my  democracy,  if  I  were  to  become 
a  resident  of  California.  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  subjected  to  a  most  severe 
temptation — for  the  first  time  in  my 
life — to  vote  for  a  Republican. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
present  in  the  Chamber  earlier  today  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  congratuJat- 
ing  my  counterpart  on  the  Republican 
side,  the  Republican  whip,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel!  ,  on  his 
50th  birthday  anniversary. 

The  reason  for  my  absence  was  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  holding  hearings 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
a  much  needed  and  essential  aid  pro- 
gram for  Latin  America,  which  the  ad- 


ministration has  proposed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  that  committee.  I  want 
the  Senate  to  know,  however,  that  I 
think  we  are  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
a  man  of  the  caliber  of  Tom  Kuchel  oc- 
cupying the  pHjsition  he  does  and  per- 
forming the  work  which  is  part  of  his 
function  in  this  body.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  integrity.  He  is  a  man  of  toler- 
ance and  understanding.  He  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  and  capable  Senator.  And 
I  not  only  wish  him  luck  and  extend  my 
congratulations  on  this  his  50th  birth- 
day, but  I  express  the  hope  that  50  years 
from  now  he  will  still  be  around,  doing 
the  kind  of  job  he  has  done  for  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State  and  the  Nation. 

We  are  delighted  Tom  Kuchel  is  with 
us  to  make  these  many  contributions. 
We  wish  him  continued  success  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
have  preferred  to  have  '.'his  birthday  an- 
niversary go  unnoticed,  although  I  must 
say  I  am  made  happy  by  the  felicitations 
which  my  friend  and  leader.  Everett 
DiRKSEN,  of  Illinois,  and  my  other  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  the  other 
side,  have  expressed. 

My  membership  in  the  Senate,  how- 
ever long  or  short  it  may  be,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  moving  and  thrilling  ex- 
periences in  my  life:  and  I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  friendships  I  have  made 
with  my  colleagues. 

So  I  simply  wish  to  say — since  It  is  no 
longer  a  secret  that  this  is  my  birthday, 
and  since  my  beloved  family  is  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  am  here  for  the  moment 
alone — although  my  Belgian  shepherd 
dog.  Duke,  is  giving  me  a  bit  of  compan- 
ionship— that  I  thank  all  of  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  friend- 
ship and  your  very  gracious  and  kind 
thoughts.  Next  to  my  family  and  the 
friends  I  have  been  able  to  make  in  my 
life,  the  Members  of  the  Senate  continue 
to  enrich  my  days,  and  for  that  I  am 
more  grateful  than  I  can  say. 


DR  HUGH  H  BENNETr  FATHER  OF 
SOIL  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  no  re- 
marks can  adequately  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  life  of  Dr  Hugh  H  Ben- 
nett, the  quiet,  effective  native  North 
Carolinian  who  died  on  July  7.  1960. 
Born  on  a  farm  in  Anson  County.  N.C.. 
he  saw  in  his  youth  the  urgent  need  for 
soil  conservation.  It  was  a.<;  a  .soil  scien- 
tist, following  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  that  he 
began  a  record  of  public  service  to  this 
Nation  and  the  world,  a  record  that  has 
put  his  name  at  the  forefront  of  the 
great  North  Carolinians  and  Americans 
of  this  century.  Of  the  many  articles 
on  the  life  of  Dr.  Bennett.  I  have  se- 
lected one  from  the  Milwaukee,  Wis.. 
Journal  which  was  republished  in  the 
Winston-Salem.  N C  Journal  of  July  28. 
1960.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From    the   Wlnston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal, 
July  28,   1960] 

The   Soil   Is    His   Memorial — A   Tar    Heels 

PiGHT  Against  Erosion 

(By  R.  G.  Lynch) 

Great  men  usually  are  memorialized  in 
stone  or  metal  but  the  earth  Itself  is  being 
carved  Into  a  memorial  to  Hugh  Bennett. 
His  name  Is  revered  wherever  men  till  the 
soil. 

Fifty  years  ago.  &s  a  young  man.  Bennett 
saw  that  precious  tupsoil  was  washing  away 
from  cultivated  slopes  throughout  the  United 
States.  Other  men  before  him  had  observed 
this  erosion  but  it  was  he  who  realized  its 
threat  to  the  Nation's  food  supply. 

Before  he  died  recently  at  Burlington. 
N.C  .  Bennett  saw  soil  conservation  become 
a  policy  of  his  Government.  He  saw  culti- 
vated slopes  bearing  the  curved  lines  of  con- 
tour plowing,  strip  cropping  and  terracing, 
and  he  watched  the  development  of  long 
green  belts  of  grass  waterways  which  are 
saving  millions  of  tons  of  topsoll. 

Because  Bennett  waa  a  hard  crusader, 
nearly  2  million  farmers  and  rancners,  about 
half  of  the  Nation's  food  producers,  are 
carrying  out  hla  Ideas  on  soil  saving.  Most 
of  these  growers  have  basic  conservation 
plans  for  their  land,  prepared  with  the  aid 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  SCS). 
which  he  founded. 

At  least  50  other  nations  have  established 
similar  programs.  Every  year  represer^tatlves 
of  foreign  countries  come  to  the  United 
States  to  study  our  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram and  get  help  from  the  SCS  Bennett 
went  to  some  foreign  countries  to  help  them 
get  started 

BENNETT  CVP 

Sao  Paulo,  largest  state  m  Brazil  observes 
his  birthday  every  year  with  a  soil  conser- 
vation day.  The  years  progress  is  reviewed 
and  "taca  Hugh  Bennett  " — Hugh  Bennett 
cup — is  presented  for  the  best  conservation 
achievement. 

Louis  Bromfield.  the  author,  an  early  con- 
vert to  soil  conservation  on  his  Ohio  farm. 
wTote  a  book.  "Big  Hugh,  the  Father  of  Soil 
Conservation,"  published  by  Macmlllan  In 
1950.  He  called  Bennett  "one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  since  the  beginning  of  (Amer- 
ican) history." 

Bennett's  message  was  that  "poor  land 
makes  poor  people."  In  a  reference  to  Ben- 
nett In  "Out  of  the  Earth.  '  Bromfield  uTote 
that  poor  people  "are  the  victims  of  the  poor, 
monotonous,  unbalanced  diets  induced  by 
poverty  and  still  more  profoundly  by  the 
deficiencies  of  food  grown  upon  originally 
poor  soils  or  soils  depleted  by  poor  agricul- 
ture, which  fail  to  make  available  to  plants, 
animals  and  people  the  residual  mineral 
elements  absolutely  vital  m  a  sound  nutri- 
tion. 

"An  Improved  agriculture,  making  these 
minerals  available  or  replacing  them  where 
they  are  really  lacking,  means  not  only 
higher  economic  status,  less  ignorance,  prej- 
udice and  Intolerance,  but  better  physical 
specimens  endowed  with  energy  active 
brains  and   Inquiring  minds." 

Hugh  Bennett  spent  a  good  deal  of  his 
life  walking  around  farmland  and  died,  so 
to  speak,  with  hayseed  still  in  his  hair  With 
all  of  his  traveling  and  writing,  he  still 
found  time  for  a  warm  family  life  In  re- 
cent years  his  home  was  at  Falls  Church. 
Va.,  near  Washington,  DC,  where  he  lived 
with  his  wife,  Betty.  They  had  a  son  and 
daughter,  both  grown  up. 

Bennett  liked  nothing  better  than  to  shed 
his  coat  and  walk  aroui^d  with  farmers  In 
shirt  sleeves  and  galluses.  &s  he  did  on  his 
last  visit  to  Wisconsin.     That  was   m   1955. 
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fur  the  dedica-.ion  >:.'  a  roadside  marker  com- 
memorating ihe  Nation's  first  soil  conserva- 
tion project  in  the  Coon  Valley  watershed 
near  La  Crosse  He  came  to  this  State  often 
and  spoke  in  Milwaukee  about  10  years  a<;o. 
r'r.e  steep  si -pes  and  erod;b;e.  wl:.d  de- 
posited s&ii  of  westerii  Wisconsin  badly 
needed  r-onservatlon  practices.  N  'A'.  be- 
cause of  Bennetts  work  aa  a  crusader,  It  Is 
called  the  stiow  window  of  soil  conserva- 
Uon." 

T\R  HT.tl.  SOP.V 

Bennett  was  born  April  15,  1881.  on  a 
North  Carolina  farm  where  his  father  used 
rrude  terraces  in  an  eff  jrt  to  prevent  topsoll 
from^  wishing  away  He  was  ?rad':jated  from 
the  University  of  N -r'h  Carolina  in  1903, 
with  a  chemistry  de^iree  and  a  few  weeks 
later  was  working  as  a  s<.il  surveyor  for  the 
n  iw  defunct  Federal  Bureau  of  Soils. 

He  is  credited  with  the  first  true  soil  ero- 
sion survey  in  history.  In  Louisa  Ccuntv,  Va.. 
and  with  identifying  sheet  erosion.  Thla  al- 
most imperceptible  loss  of  soil  from  gentle 
slopes  Is  reccgnlzed  as  the  most  dangerous 
kind.  It  Is  easier  for  farmers  to  see  and  do 
something  about  guliies  and  rivulets  on 
steeper  slopes. 

For  20  years,  Bennett  plugged  away,  trying 
to  sell  soil  conservation  to  his  superiors,  to 
farmers  and  farm  leaders.  He  had  remark- 
able tenacity,  showmanship  writing  ability. 
and  the  knack  of  speaking  effectively  to  any 
kind  of  audience  His  pamphlet.  '  S.:.il  Erj- 
slon  a  National  Menace,"  br:Ai^ht  approving 
comments  from  a  few  farm  editors  In  1928 
and  an  Invitation  to  appear  before  a  H..<U5e 
committee   in   Washington 

There  his  talk  about  erosion  and  methods 
of  dealing  with  it  led  to  an  appropriation  of 
1180.000  for  soil  erosion  investigations,  the 
first  congressional  recognition.  Ten  experi- 
ment statiijns  were  authorized.  Including 
one  at  La  Crosse  in  which  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  cooperates  Demonstrations 
there  have  convinced  thousands  of  farmers 
of  the  need  to  save  soil,  and  improved  con- 
servation methods,  including  cr  'p  rotations. 
have  been  developed 

Congrew  followed  up  i.n  1933  by  creating 
the  Soil  Erosion  Service  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment, with  Bennett  as  Chief    to  put  the 


experiments 


,to   practice    on   farm^      C  >cn 


Valley,  project  No  l  began  within  3  weeks 
But  It  took  the  "dust  bowl"  to  give  so  1 
conservation  Its  big  boost.  When  clouds  of 
soil  from  the  southern  plains  darkened  the 
skies  all  the  way  to  Washington,  D  C  .  In 
1934,  President  Roosevelt  called  for  m,eas- 
ures  to  prevent  "another  Sahara  desert  " 
Congress  responded  by  creating  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  Bennett  m.oved  hack 
to  the  Agrlcultiure  Department  as  the 
SOS's  first  Administrator  and  took  with  him 
39  projects  under  way  and  plans  for  many 
more. 

Now  he  had  full  scope  for  his  remarkable 
talents  He  built  up  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nical agency  from  scratch,  made  mlssicn- 
arles  of  his  men,  sold  sell  and  water  conser- 
vation to  skeptical  farmers  and  won  increas- 
ingly large  appropriations  fr..m  Congress. 

When  he  retired  as  Administrator  In  1951. 
the  Service  had  14.665  em.ployees.  a  budget 
of  nearly  160  million,  and  a  watershed  pro- 
gram, under  way. 

I  A  JAB  or  Hf'NrT 

Bennett's  congressional  committee  appear- 
A'.'.cen  have  become  almost  legendary  He 
would  lug  In  anything  to  Illustrate  a  point 
simply  and  efTei-rively — a  jar  of  honey,  a 
lOO-year-old  fence  prist,  a  plow  without  a 
m.oidboard 

In  a  pamphlet,  "And  History  Is  Already 
Shining  on  Him"  published  last  year  by  the 
American  Potash  Institute.  Santford  Martin, 
Jr  .  former  North  Carolina  public  relations 
man.   wrote 

"It  wasn't  Bennett's  statistics  that  caught 
the  fancy  of  Congress,   i:  was  his  showman- 


ship, his  salesmanship  •  •  •  He  .dually 
camiC  lugging  these  devices  In*  :  the  com- 
mittee room  himself,  with  his  hair  ruiBed, 
tie  twisted,  vest  half  buttoned  and  trouser 
cuSTs  dragging  But  Congress  liked  it  And 
so  did  the  people." 

Bennett,  a  6-foot.  l95-p>ounder.  wa.s  a 
hard  w  rker  He  wrote  five  books  and  hun- 
dreds of  technical  and  popular  articles  and 
pamphlets  He  traveled  around  the  world, 
observing  erosion  and  advising  on  conserva- 
tion methods  He  founded  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Society  of  America,  which  has 
grown  to  an  International  membership  of 
10,000.  He  was  a  fellow  of  scientific  societies 
and  a  member  of  many  other   associations. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has 
established  the  Hugh  Bennett  Memorial  Li- 
brary of  his  writings.  Ohio  soil  conservation 
districts  dedicated  a  granite  boulder  with  a 
bronze  plate  as  a  monument  to  him. 

But  no  one  need  go  to  Licking  County, 
Ohio,  to  read  the  plate  on  the  boulder  Any 
airplane  traveler,  looking  down  at  the  land- 
scape for  a  few  minutes,  almost  anywhere. 
win  see  Hugh  Bennett's  memorial  In  the 
carvings  of  the  earth's  face  to  prevent 
erosion. 


FOREIGN    GOODS    HURT    US     TEX- 
TILES 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  Pre.-^ident,  or.  occa- 
sions In  the  pa.st  I  have  undertaken  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senatp  "-o  the 
plight  m  which  the  textile  indu5tr\-  finds 
Itself  as  a  result  of  the  maladministration 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agre^'ments  Act. 

On  Aueust  7,  1960.  the  GrpPTi.sboro 
Daily  Nev,s.  of  Gr<"*n.'?boro.  N  C  ,  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "Foreign  Goods 
Seen  Hurting  U  S  Textiles."  The  article 
which  was  written  by  David  L  Owen.*;, 
portrays  with  great  clarity  some  of  the 
injuries  bfing  inflicted  on  the  t-extlle  in- 
d'istry  by  reason  of  the  disregard  of  the 
concept  embodied  in  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Aereemen^s  Act  as  oric^inated  bv 
Cordf-'.l  Hull 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
charged  with  drafting  the  Democratic 
platform  at  the  recent  I^os  Angeles  con- 
vention, I  su-tgested  the  Inclusion  In  that 
platform  of  a  plank  which  pl^dgpd  the 
Democratic  Party  to  take  action  to  re- 
store the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
concept  to  the  state  la  which  it  was  en- 
visaged by  its  father.  Cordell  Hull,  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  I  was  unsuccessful  In 
that  endeavor. 

Mr.  President.  I  l.ave  before  me  a  copy 
of  my  suggestioi^.  It  bears  the  title 
■  Platform  Plank  Recommended  to  the 
Democratic  Platform  Committee  by  E>ele- 
gate  S.fM  J  Ervin.  Jr.  "  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  thac  the  article  published 
in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  of  August 
7,  1960,  and  the  recommendation  I  made 
lo  the  drafting  subcommittee  of  the 
Democratic  platform  committee  be 
printed  at  this  point  :n  tne  RtcuRo,  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows  i 

I  From    the    Greensboro    (NC.)    E>ally   News, 

Aug  7.  1960) 
Foreign  Goods  Sezn  Hcbtino  U.S.  Textiles — 

Betteh  Import  Controls  Stresshd  To  Keep 

Plants,  Jobs  in  America 

(By  David  L.  Owens) 
Unless  the  flood  of  low-cost  goods  from  for- 
eign countries  Is  controlled.  America's  tex- 
tile industry  will  drown. 


That  warning  Is  being  voiced  by  top  men 
In  four  leading  textile  firms. 

They  say  that  unle«s  the  flood  Is  held  back, 
they  can  keep  afloat  only  by  moving  their 
factories  to  countries  where  raw  materials 
are  somewhat  cbeap>er  and  labor  Is  far 
cheaper  than   in  the  United  States, 

Then,  some  2  million  American  textile 
workers  can  kiss  their  Jobs  good  by. 

Many  American  manufacturers  already 
have  left  this  fair  land — for  a  fairer  deal 
Fomewhere  else 

And  the  United  States  Is  already  export- 
ing jobs,  textile  leaders  say 

What's  happening,  they  say.  Is  that  the 
lack  of  reasonable  quota  restrictions  on  Im- 
ports from  cheap-lakK>r  countries  Is,  In  effect, 
causing  America  to  export  jobs. 

not  enough  jobs 

And  as  everybody  knows,  there  aren't 
enough  jobs  to  go  around  in  the  United 
States  as  It  Is. 

When  the  Nation's  retail  stores  can  offer 
Increasingly  t>etter  foreign-made  goods  at 
prices  lower  than  American-made  goods,  the 
American  family  is  going  to  buy  the  cheaper 
Items. 

That  may  sound  like  a  good  deal  for  the 
American  family,  but  what  s  It  going  to  do  to 
the  American  economy  when  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  American  textile  workers  are 
standing  In  a  breadline,  eating  off  American 
taxpayers'" 

Surely  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  aren't  going 
to  chip  In  to  help  pay  Uncle  Sam's  relief  hll! 
Is  that  an  exaggeration?  At  the  moment  it 
is,  but  textile  leaders  solemnly  declare  we  re 
heading  In  that  dismal  direction  mute  and 
more  every  yeax 

statlstical  totals 

Spencer  Love,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Burlington  Industries.  cauti<  ns 
that  folks  may  see  published  statUUcai  toU^s 
>f  Imports  and  say  they  are  not  too  serious  a 
proportion  of  our  total  market. 

"But  to  textile-minded  people,  knowing 
the  rapid  zrowth  actualities  and  potentlali- 
•.e«.  we  need  n  great  Imaginations  to  fore- 
-.'■e  wlittt  will  hap[.>e:,      he  said 

In  many  inJust«'iea  such  as  urs  Uie 
..>>-!>t  In  both  machines  and  end  pr  >du  u 
A.-,  be  copied  literally  overnight,  te<.Lna- 
;  K  ~al  progress  over  decades  can  be  leap- 
.'r-  gged.  and  with  wages  ranging  from  10  to 
12  percent  of  ours,  and  raw  materials  sub- 
stantially lower.  It  takes  no  gerflus  to  figure 
out  what  can  happen  In  not  loo  lon^."  he 
de<  .ar«»<l 

I  fike  tn.«  fiample  of  wlmis  alieady  hap- 
pened from  E  A  Morru.  president  of  Blue 
Bell.  Inc.: 

"Garments  Imported  l.n.st  year  from  Japan 
and  Hong  Kong,  alone,  represen*  the  produc- 
tion of  97  plants  In  the  Unit-ed  S'ates  with 
an  average  of  250  employees  per  plant." 
M'irrls  said 

During  1959.  he  continued,  the  Imports  of 
shirts,  trousers,  brassieres,  gloves,  and  mU- 
t  ellaneous  Items  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong 
amounted  to  around  J 1  million  dozen. 

If  that  number  of  items  had  been  made  In 
the  United  States,  more  than  24.000  em- 
ployees would  have  earned  more  than  850 
million  making  the  garments  alone,  Morris 
said. 

He  estimated  that  If  those  garments  had 
t>een  made  in  this  country,  they  d  have  had 
a  wholesale  value  of  around  »486  million. 

Add  to  that  the  money  textUe  workers  and 
manufacturing  firms  -vould  have  made  If 
the  cloth  for  those  11  million  doaen  Items 
had  been  purchased  from  American  firms, 
and  the  money  the  American  farmer  would 
have  made  If  the  cjtton  he  grew  was  used 
In  the  manufacture 

Probably  the  most  frusiraiing  thing  about 
the  whole  situation,  textile  leaders  seem  to 
agree.  Is  that  we  have  laws  which  would  pro- 
tect the  textile  industry  If  the  ■•administra- 
tion'* would  see  fit  to  put  them  Into  effect. 
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Another  effort  to  make  the  folks  in  Wash- 
ington see  the  light  will  be  made  Monday  by 
Spencer  Love  when  he  talks  to  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  prior  to  the 
group's  meeting  with  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariff  and  Trade  organization,  world  body 
which  seeks  to  establish  tariff  agreements 
between  nations. 

Thus  far,  the  administration  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  put  the  protective  laws  we 
have  into  effect,  answering  to  each  argument 
that  the  United  States  must  help  less  fortu- 
nate countries  to  get  back  on  their  produc- 
tive feet. 

Friendship  is  nice,  but  when  they  start 
using  those  protective  feet  to  walk  all  over 
you.  it  Is  time  to  stop  t>€lng  quite  so  buddy- 
buddy. 

Ceaser  Cone,  president  of  Cone  Mills  Corp., 
believes  In  friendship,  too,  but  he  thinks 
it's  time  to  draw  the  line  on  the  import  phase 
of  the  situation. 

GOOD  idea 

He  thinks  this  all  for  one  and  one  for 
all  Idea  Is  fine — If  the  United  States  wants 
to  knock  down  Its  high  standard  of  living 
to  the  level  of  countries  where  workers  get 
one-tenth  the  salary  of  American  workers 
and  little  if  any  Job  security,  social  security, 
and  other  benefits  of  the  American  worker. 

Cone  said  that  for  years  the  textile  Indus- 
try, m  Its  fight  to  get  stricter  Import  quotas 
on  textile  goods,  has  been  told  that  the 
American  textile  Industry  held  a  trump  card 
over  foreign  goods — superior  styling 

Now.  he  says,  the  one  area  left  Is  being 
pirated  by  some  US  firms  allied  with  foreign 
firms. 

Certain  companies  over  here,  potential  cus- 
tomers of  Cone  fabrics,  take  Cone's  color 
cards  and  cloth  samples  (which  cost  Cone  a 
pretty  penny  to  produce)  and  send  them  to 
their  agents  In  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  and 
other  low-cost  world  areas 

The  rest  is  simple — and  very  damaging  to 
Cone.  Designs  and  colors  are  copied  Cone's 
designs  are  printed  on  cloth  In  Japan  Cheap 
labor  there  and  In  Hong  Kong  cut  and  sew 
the  cloth  Into  garments  to  be  exported  to 
the  United  States 

When  the  garment  gets  to  the  U.S.A.  It  re- 
tails for  a  lower  price  than  an  American 
manufacturer  could  put  on  it  if  the  garment 
had  been  produced  from  American  fabrics 
and  sewn  In  American  garment  factories 

As  examples.  Cone  showed  some  children's 
summer  shirt  and  pants  outfits  in  a  size  6 
The  designs  and  colors  In  the  shirting  seemed 
to  be  Identical  to  designs  and  colors  on 
Cone's  sample  cards. 

roREIGN    LABELS 

Yet.  the  cloth  had  been  printed  in  the 
Orient  and  the  garments  sewn  In  the  Orient 
and  bore  tags  reading  "Made  In  Japan  "  and 
"Made  In  Hong  Kong" 

The  outfits  were  purchased  by  Cone's  mer- 
chandising men  In  a  department  store  in 
New  York  for  $1  17  per  set  If  made  in  the 
United  States,  each  set  would  have  to  retail 
at  $1  98  or  more  for  the  garment  manufac- 
turer to  make  a  profit.  Cone  said. 

"Pirating"  designs  Is  not  confined  to  Cone 
Mills.  Spencer  Love  says  the  same  things 
happen  to  his  designs,  too.  "And  there's 
nothing  we  can  do  about  It,"  he  adds. 

Cone  says  he  doesn't  blame  Importers  or 
stores  for  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  the  garments  they  can  sell 
cheaper. 

"We'd  like  to  take  advantage  of  such  op- 
portunities to  Import  at  lower  costs,  but 
here  we  have  a  law  denying  us  the  right  to 
Import  raw  cotton,'  he  said. 

"Raw  cotton  sells  in  the  world  market 
at  8  cents  per  pound  lower  than  the  law  re- 
quires us  to  pay  for  domestic  cotton,"  he 
said.  "Our  cotton  cost  is  around  one-third 
our  overall  cost,  and  the  8  cents  a  pound  is 
about  a  26  percent  differential,  based  on  32- 
cent  cotton. " 


Cone  added:  "Unless  American  prrjductlon 
is  to  be  protected,  we  at  Cone  Mills  had 
better  liquidate  and  go  into  the  distribution 
business  of  buying  offshore  and  selling  In 
America." 

All  the  textile  men  quoted  here  agree  with 
Robert  T.  Stevens,  president  of  J  P.  Stev- 
ens &  Co.,  Inc.,  that  the  textUe  industry  Is  not 
the  only  one  hurt  by  a  flood  of  Imports. 

Stevens  has  said  that  a  few  of  the  in- 
dustries are  stainless  steel  fiatware.  transis- 
tors, portable  and  manual  typewriters,  sew- 
ing machines,  leather  goods  including  shoes, 
rubber  footwear,  glass,  radios,  toys,  candy, 
wire,   nails,   pottery,   and   machine  tools. 

"All  of  these  Industries  have  felt  the  lash 
of  cheap  Imports.  "  he  declared 

He  asked:  "What  does  Uncle  Sam  projxise 
to  do  about  It?  Are  we  going  to  continue 
to  move  parts  of  the  arsenal  of  democracy 
overseas  to  exploit  cheap  foreign  latwar?  If 
we  export  Americans'  Jobs  who  are  the  con- 
sumers at  home  going  to  be?  " 

Underlining  his  statements,  Stevens  said 
that  50  American  companies  are  moving 
their  production  of  machine  tools  to  foreign 
countries — "in  order  to  survive." 

"Just  think  of  It,"  he  said.  "Fifty  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  machine  tools  moving 
overseas — the  very  Ufeblood  of  our  Ameri- 
can industry  machine." 

Love  was  asked  how  his  situation  could 
be  so  bad  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Burlington 
Industries  had  an  outstandingly  good  year 
last  year 

"It  was  a  good  year,"  he  said  "The  best 
In  the  last  8  years,  and  this  year  has  been 
even  better.  And  do  you  know  what  that 
caused?  It  caused  textile  imports  to  more 
than  double  The  flood  came  on  us.  and 
now  we're  on  the  way  back  to  where  we 
were — and  worse" 

Love  pointed  out  that  profits  must  be 
viewed  over  a  period  of  years  rather  than 
over  a  period  of  12  months  Burlington's 
stock  Is  now  selling  for  about  two-thirds 
the  book  value,  proving  that  folks  who  buy 
stock  don't  have  too  much  faith  in  the 
Industry,  he  said 

Hearing  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  in- 
dustry saying  things  like  these  about  their 
Industrv.  It's  no  wonder. 


Plattorm  Plank  Recommendfd  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic PLATrORM  Committee  by  Delegate 
Sam  J    Ervin.  Jr 

The  Democratic  Party's  traditional  policies 
for  liberalized  and  Increased  world  trade  on 
a  reciprocal  basis  are  more  than  ever  essen- 
tial both  for  the  promotion  of  the  American 
economy  and  as  a  bulwark  of  world  peace 
For  these  reasons,  we  should  expand  world 
trade  In  every  responsible  way 

In  so  doing,  we  should  be  mindful  of  the 
simple  truth  that  the  primary  c>bjective  of 
our  foreign  trade  and  our  domestic  Industry 
Is  the  building  of  economic  strength  and  that 
this  primary  objective  is  thwarted  In  sub- 
stantial measure  by  unwise  foreign  trade 
practices  which  inevitably  deprive  domestic 
Industry  of  Its  domestic  markets,  workers  in 
such  industry  of  their  Jobs,  and  Investors  in 
such  industry  of  a  fair  return  upon  their 
Investment — events  which  are  virtually  cer- 
tain to  occur  if  we  Import  from  countries 
having  low-cost  production  commodities 
similar  to  those  being  produced  In  this 
country  in  surplus  quantities. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt's  great  Secretary  of 
State,  Cordell  Hull,  took  this  truth  into 
account  when  he  formulated  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  concept  which  underlies  our 
party's  traditional  foreign  trade  policies. 
Cordell  Hull  declared,  in  substance,  that  true 
reciprocal  trade  between  nations  Involves  an 
exchange  of  commodities  produced  by  them 
In  surplus  quantities,  and  for  this  reason  the 
United  States  should  enter  Into  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  other  nations  whereby 
the  United  States  would  export  to  other 
nations  Its  surplus  commodities  and  Import 
from  such   nations   commodities    which    the 


United  States  either  does  not  produce  or 
cannot  produce  effectively. 

Because  of  Its  undoubted  economic  sound- 
ness, we  should  recognize  and  apply  this 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  concept  to  the 
fullest  practical  extent  In  our  trade  with 
other  nations  At  the  same  time,  however, 
we  must  realize  that  there  Is  another  factor 
which  must  be  given  Its  due  weight  In  view 
of  the  precarious  condition  in  which  our 
world  now  finds  Itself.  Some  of  the  nations, 
which  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  their 
Independence  in  the  face  of  the  threat  of 
Communist  aggression  or  Communist  sub- 
version, are  dependent  UF>on  their  export 
trade  for  their  ability  to  maintain  stable 
economies  and  avert  succumbing  to  the 
threat  of  communism. 

For  this  reason.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
export  trade  of  these  nations  be  promoted 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
avert  this  threat,  even  at  the  price  of  allow- 
ing them  reasonable  proportions  of  our  do- 
mestic markets.  In  devising  plans  to  accom- 
plish this  result,  we  should  take  steps  to 
minimize  the  Impact  of  Imports  received  by 
us  from  these  nations  on  our  domestic  econ- 
omy to  the  end  that  American  Industry, 
American  workers,  and  American  investors 
may  be  spared  all  possible  undue  hardships. 


ARMED  ?X)RCES  MUSEUM  ADVISORY 
BOARD 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mr  President, 
earlier  today  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson:  and  I  joined  m  the 
introduction  of  a  bill,  S.  3846.  for  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  board  to 
the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  determimnp  the 
feasibility,  location,  and  authority  of  an 
Armed  Porces  Museum.  The  proposed 
board  would  be  a  continuation  of  a  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  more  than  18  months  ago, 
and  headed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  Mr  Warren.  Also  serving 
on  that  Commission  were  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  now  Mr.  Gates;  two  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  ;  Mr  Anpep- 
soN)  and  myself,  from  the  i^enate,  and 
several  persons  from  private  life. 

The  Commission  wa.*:  appointed  to 
study  the  subject  of  an  Armed  Forces 
Museum  It  filed  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  an  interim  report:  and 
more  recently  it  has  filed  its  final  report 

The  flnal  report  indicates  that  in  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Ccmjnission. 
an  advisory  board  to  the  Smithsoman 
regents  should  be  established  by  means  of 
congressional  -\ctlon.  m  order  to  continue 
the  study  and  determine  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  museum. 

The  purpose  of  the  museum  is  not 
alone  to  sho«-  what  the  Armed  Forces  are 
doing  for  the  security  of  the  country  or 
what  they  have  done  in  past  centuries 
for  its  security  The  museum  would  also 
give  some  indication  of  the  other  values 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  such  as  in  our 
moral  relationships,  our  social  relation- 
ships, and  our  scientific  relationships 
and  accomplishments. 

So  this  bill  will,  if  it  is  adopted  by 
Congress,  established  an  advisory  board 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  this  study 
and  giving  advice  to  the  regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  in  order  that 
ultimately  Congress  may  consider  this 
problem  of  establishing  in  or  near  the 
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District  of  Columbia   an   Armed  Forces 
M'jseum 

That  bill  has  now  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion I  .hope  that  the  committee  will 
make  a  report  and  that  the  Congr^'ss.  be- 
fore It  adjourns  in  September,  will  be 
able  to  pass  the  biil  to  e.stabli-h  th*^ 
advisory  ooard 


DR    M.\X  LEV  IN  E 

Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr  President, 
the  people  of  Hawaii  are  proud  of  the 
public  health  record  of  our  State,  for  it  is 
an  outstandingly  good  one  Behind  this 
record  is  the  work  of  dedicated  men  and 
women— scientists,  doctors  nuise^^  tech- 
nicians, and  administrators 

One  of  the  leaders  of  public  health  m 
Hawaii,  a  bacteriologist  who  has  received 
national  recognition  for  h:s  outstanding 
work,  recently  retired.  He  is  Dr  Max 
Levine.  Dr.  Levme  wa.s  awarded  an  hon- 
orary doctorate  by  the  University  of 
Hawaii  in  recognition  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii — and.  since  health  problems 
traiiScend  all  political  boundaries — to 
the  well-bein?  of  all  people 

A  summary  of  Dr.  Levine  s  career  ap- 
pears in  the  June  Issue  of  the  Hawaii 
Medical  Journal  I  a5k  unan;mou.«  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  RelOrd, 
as  follows; 

Aloh,\   to   Da    LiviNi 
(By  Sats-ae  Pujlslilmai 

Dr  Max  Levine,  one  of  Americas  eminent 
bacterlologUta  retired  from  his  position  as 
director  of  the  bureau  lT  laboratorle*  on 
February  29  and  became  a  conaultAnt  to  the 
department  of  health 

He  waj  born  on  April  4  1989  In  Poland 
and  came  to  Boston,  Mass  aa  an  Infant 
His  life  Is  the  story  of  ar.  under;  rlvilptfed 
person  utilizing  the  available  opportunities 
in  a  new  country  and  rising  to  the  top  of  his 
profession. 

He  received  a  BS  in  biology  and  public 
health  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technolo«ry  In  1912  and  a  Ph  D  !n  baCierl- 
oio^  and  preventive  medicine  from  the 
State  U.ilverslty  of  Iowa  In  1922 

At  Iowa  State  College,  where  he  began  his 
teaching  career  as  instructor  m  bacteriology 
In  1913.  he  became  the  professor  In  charge 
of  that  department  In  1936.  There  he  re- 
mained until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
He  was  also  a  researf'h  profe.5sor  at  the  Iowa 
Englneerlnt;  Experiment  Station  He  served 
m  World  Wars  I  and  II  m  the  Sanitary  Corps. 
A  US,  and  was  d;.^  l.irged  as  a  colonel  in 
November  1:^46 

Dr  Levine  has  been  associated  with  many 
advances  In  the  laboratory  tispects  of  public 
health.  During  World  War  I.  he  developed 
a  medium  leosin  methylene  blue  agar)  which 
IS  still  used  for  the  Isolation  and  differentia- 
tion of  dysentery  and  other  Intestinal  dis- 
ease-producing bacteria  from  the  normal 
intestinal  flora.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committees  which  prepared  the  10th  edition 
of  ••-Standard  Method.?  ,f  Water  Analysis" 
and  the  4*h  edition  of  "Diagnostic  Procedures 
and  Reagents  '  The  latter  includes  recom- 
mended techniques  for  the  detection  of  bac- 
teria associated  with  communicable  diseases 

He  developed  methods  for  purification  of 
industrial  wa.stes.  particularly  those  from 
packlnghoiises  and  creameries,  which  are 
now  standard  nrocedires. 


In  the  rteld  of  water  purification  Dr  !>•- 
vine  studied  tl.e  prir:  .-iples  underlv;n(5  the 
action  of  chlorine  as  a  germicide-  t.he  results 
of  his  published  studies  have  infl^ienced  th*" 
rr.'<ierr.  prarti-es  f  water  purification  *fid 
f  >xl-plai.t  sanltizatlon. 

During  World  War  II.  he  was  associated 
With  the  early  work  In  the  use  of  antibiotics, 
particularly  penicillin,  and  he  developed 
rapid  methods  for  determining  the  suscepti- 
bility ff  bacteria  to  penicillin 

In  1947  his  former  World  War  II  com- 
manding omc«r  I  Col  A  R  Thomas,  Jr  )  who 
happened  to  be  In  charge  of  the  Arm.y  labora- 
tory at  Schofleld  Barracks,  recommended  Dr 
Levine  to  Dr  WUbar,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  Hawaii,  as  especially  qualified 
to  organize  and  lead  the  bureau  of  labora- 
tories at  the  health  department  Dr  Levine 
has  been  In  charge  of  the  bureau  of  labora- 
tories since  its  establishment  In  1»47 

During  his  tenure  here  he  established  one 
of  the  dozen  or  so  official  Salmonella  Typing 
Centers  In  the  United  States,  and  also  a 
Staphylococcus  Phage  Typing  Center  The 
latter  Is  one  of  the  few  which  have  been  able 
to  maintain  their  phage  strains  and  stay  In 
buslneaa. 

He  belongs  to  many  professional  societies 
At  the  request  of  the  Society  of  American 
Bacteriologists.  Dr  Levine  prepared  a  970 
page  •'Compilation  of  Culture  Media  for 
Cultivation  of  Mlcroorganlams"  which  was 
published  by  the  society  as  volimie  II  of  Its 
.'nonographs  on  systematic  bacteriology,  He 
is  also  the  author  of  over  200  papers  on  In- 
testinal bacteriology,  water  and  sewage  puri- 
fication, food  technology,  disinfectants,  anti- 
biotics. Hansen's  disease,  and  other  subjects 

His  textbook  "Introduction  to  Bacteriolog- 
ical Laboratory  Technique  '  was  first  pub- 
lished In  1927;  the  second  edition  ( 1933)  went 
tiirough  22  reprintings.  and  the  book  la  now 
In  its  third  edition  1 1954  i 

He  has  addressed  the  local  medical  tech- 
nolotjlsu  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  their 
qualifications  were  carefully  scrutinized  by 
the  advisory  committee  on  licensure  of  lab- 
oratory directors  and  technicians  In  Hawaii. 
of  which  he  Is  chairman  His  influence  ha.-' 
been  widely  felt  In  labijraUTy  actl-.itlee  He 
has  also  addre.s.sed  nunier'  is  nipetings  of 
pediatricians  and  other  physlclaiis 

Hawaii  Is  healthier,  wealthier,  and  wiser 
for  having  had  Dr  Levine  here  these  past 
13  years,  we  regret  the  necessity  for  his 
retirement  amd  aire  grateful  that  he  can  stay 
on  the  Job  as  a  consultant  On  July  1,  a 
testimonial  dinner  is  to  be  .held  by  his  fnend.t 
to  honor  this  dlstingiiished  s<  lenti.st  on  his 
official   retirement.     Aloha,   Dr    Max   Levine 


STATUS  OP  B<)NG   AIRBASE  AT 

KANSASVILLE,  WIS. 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President,  the  na- 
tional defen.se  requirements — becau.se  of 
rapid  development  in  weapons  as  well  as 
shifting  needs — change  from  time  to 
time.  Regrettably,  this  often  involves 
great  costs,  dislocations,  and  other  prob- 
lems for  the  people  of  the  country.  Not 
long  ago,  the  Air  Force,  for  example,  had 
procured  land  for  an  Air  Force  base  in 
Wisconsin:  because  of  changing  defense 
requirements,  the  service — even  after  in- 
vesting a  substantial  sum  of  money — 
found  it  necessary  to  change  its  plans 
for  utilizing  the  area,  designated  as  the 
Bong  Airbase 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  we  must 
meet  the  fundamental  needs  of  our  de- 
fense. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  also  sure  you 
will  agree,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  to  a 
minimum — and  as  possible  eliminate — 


thLs  kind  of  action,  which  resulL*  not  only 
in  cost  to  the  taxpayer  but  in  serious  eco- 
nomic dislocations  for  the  people  of  the 
local  community. 

Because  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
base  for  military  purpose.s.  tiie  people 
of  my  State  now  face  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  trying  to  f^nd  a  public  interest 
utilization  of  the  property 

Following  the  decision  of  the  Air  Force, 
I  have  received  a  great  many  inquiries 
and  suggestions  from  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations on  the  ultimate  dksposal  of 
the  property.  Reflecting  the  difficulties 
involved  In  such  a  situation — as  well  as 
problems  incurred  in  again  finding  uses 
for  such  a  base.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  on  the  status  of  the 
base. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa.i  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATIMtNT    BT    SxNArOR    WlUT 

On  July  22.  1W60.  the  Department  r.f  the 
Air  Porce  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  Hous*- 
Armed  Serricea  Committees  a  rexjuest  for 
approval  of  a  surplus  declaration  of  the  Bone 
Air  Force  Base  at  KaniaiTlUe  TTie  re<iue«t 
must  lie  before  the  committees  for  a  period 
Of  30  days.  U  no  adverse  action  has  bee:, 
taken  by  the  Congress  dvirlng  that  period 
the  Air  ^rce  will  then  be  fre<"  to  declare 
the  property  aurplus  to  Air  Force  needs  and 
release  It  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

In  such  an  event.  General  Service.*  Admin- 
istration has  full  authority  to  accept,  ap- 
prove and  or  disapprove  appllcatioru  When 
they  receive  the  property,  however,  they  must 
first  poll  the  nondefens*  Government  agen- 
cies to  see  If  one  or  more  of  them  has  a  use 
for  all  or  any  part  thereof. 

IX  no  request  for  the  property  .»  made  by 
a  Cjovernment  agency,  then  OSA  may  Hccept 
applications  as  follows: 

1  The  SUte  or  any  political  subdivision 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  SUte  can  apply 
tor  all  or  any  p<u-t  of  the  land  U'  t>e  trans- 
ferred to  It  at  s  pubUc  benefit  allowance  (In 
eSect,  a  kind  of  discount)  according  to  Its 
utilisation. 

Appllcauons  should  t>e  filed  with  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  concerned,  and  a  copy  for- 
warded to  OSA  If  the  agency  approves  they 
will  make  the  formal  request  to  GSA  on  be- 
half of  the  State      For  example: 

(ai  An  application  for  land  to  be  used  as 
a  park  or  recreational  area  should  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  An  application  for  land  for  a  wildlife 
refuge  should  also  be  made  to  the  .'Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

(c)  An  application  for  land  for  a  school 
should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

(di  An  application  for  land  for  an  airport 
should  be  made  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

2.  Any  tax  exempt,  nonprofit  university, 
hoepltal.  or  educational  institution  may  ap- 
ply to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  on  the  same 
basis 

If  the  property  Is  not  disposed  of  as  above. 
GSA  has  the  authority  to  make  a  disposal 
of  all  or  part  of  the  property  to  the  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  or  Instrumentality 
thereof,  for  tax-supported  agencies,  where 
such  property  is  to  be  used  for  a  direct  pub- 
lic purpose,  and  If  the  estimated  fair  market 
value  and  other  satisfactory  terms  of  dis- 
posal are  obtained. 

In  these  negotiated  disposals  where  the 
fair  market  value  Is  In  excess  of  $1,000  a 
statement  of  circumstances  of  such  disposal 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 


ate prior  to  any  sale  of  the  property.  This 
must  also  lie  before  the  committees  for  30 
days. 

If  no  sale  Is  contracted  by  negotiation. 
then  public  bids  are  accepted — either  sealed 
or  at  public  auction,  whichever  GSA  deems 
better 

Regrettably,  the  obtalnment — and  then  the 
release — of  the  valuable  property  compris- 
ing the  Bong  Airbase  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  been  a  long,  expensive  loss  to  the 
citizens  of  Wisconsin. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  expeditious  disposal 
can  now  be  made  of  the  property  In  the  best 
Interests  of  our  Badger  citizens. 


NOMINATIONS    Foii    PO.'^TMASTERS 
IN    WISCO.NciLN 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President,  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  ha-s  19  nommations  for 
p>ostmasters  that  seem  to  be  pigeonholed. 
I  have  lately  written  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  calling  his  attention  to  the  nom- 
inations and  a.sking  for  action  Pur- 
suant thereto.  I  have  issued  a  release, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  foUowmg  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

©TATKMXNT    BT     SrWATOB     WH-ET     UBCINC     Ap- 

FKOVAL    or     Wisconsin     Postmastershii's 
Prior  to  Adjournment  or  Congress 

Fortunately,  the  Committee  on  Po«t  Office 
and  Civil  Service  has  reported — and  the  Sen- 
ate has  confirmed — 22  of  the  41  pending 
nominations  for  poetmasterships  m  Wiscon- 
sin. Regrettably,  however.  19  nominations 
still  remain  pigeonholed.  The  Inexctisable 
delay  In  reporting  out  the  postmastershlps — 
despite  repeated  efforts  to  "Jar  them  loose" — 
reflects  seriously  upon  the  efficiency  of  Con- 
gress and  creates  a  hardship  for  the  individ- 
ual and  tlie  Involved  communities.  Con- 
gress should  serve — not  thwart — the  interests 
of  the  American  people 

The  history  of  postmastershlp  nominations 
has  shown  that  all  too  often  "politicking" 
enters  into  the  picture — often  holding  up 
conflrtnatlon  for  months — and,  sometlmee, 
unfortunately,  years 

Because  of  this.  Congress,  I  lielleve,  could 
well  take  a  new  look  at  its  procedures  for 
handling  such  appointments. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  approval  and 
eooflnnatlon  of  the  remaining  nominations 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  I  have 
urged  the  committee  to  take  early  and  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  following  remaining 
nominations : 

Harley  L.  Prell.  New  Richmond,   R^>bert  D 
Herman.  Thorp;  Inez  Myn.ie  Rautio.  An. berg 
Milton  L.  Dlcklnsen,  Augusta;    Ellsw  >rih   L 
Thompson,  Black  River  Falls;  Roy  L   Ferg  t, 
Edgar;    Phoebe    J     PlnKIoy     Ff^nintam    City 
Matilda    J      Loden,    Granville      Kenneth    R 
Jacobs.     Knapp,     John    C.    Pnbnow.    Ijoyal; 
Roger    W.    Novy.    Hllisboro;    A     Lyman    Arn- 
qulst,    Glenwood    City,    William    S     DeWltt. 
Bayner;  Leonard  M  Rohde,  Weyauwega.  Oren 
P.    Neville,    North    Prairie;    Jdhn    P     Tracy. 
Wausaukee      Earl    E     Malles     Trempealeau; 
Robert  L    M::.k     C:\Tnan;    Roy   A    McMahon, 
PardeevlUe 


STRANGE   AN"nCS  AND  SEMANTICS 
IN  WLNDLT  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WII^Y.  Ml  President,  the 
Axnencan  people  are  somewhat  disturbed 
and  concerned  at  the  strangely  contra - 
tradictory  antics  and  semantics  being 
displayed  in  the  postrecess  session  of 
Congress. 


Upon  reconvening,  the  President  of- 
fered a  program  of  22  ix)ints.  I  think 
the  President  was  right.  What  response 
did  he  receive?  Well,  the  majority 
leader  asserted  that  thase  22  points  were 
borrowed  from  the  Democrats..  That 
question  is  debatable,  but  even  if  it  were 
true,  it  would  be  all  the  more  reason  why 
we  should  have  bipartisan  support  for 
the  program. 

Pursuant  thereto.  I  have  Issued  a  re- 
lease, and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WiLET      Reviews      "Strange      Antics      and 
Semantics'  in  Windup  or  Congress 

Senator  Alexander  Wilet,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  today  said.  "The  American  peo- 
ple must  be  somewhat  disturbed  and  con- 
cerned at  the  strangely  contradictory  antics 
and  semantics  being  displayed  in  the  poet- 
recess  session  of  Congress. 

"Upon  reconvening  of  the  Senate,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  offered  a  constructive.  22- 
point  program,  which  he  felt  "contained 
much  Important  legislation  that  cannot 
await  the  selection  and  assembly  of  a  new 
Congress  and  administration.' 

"In  my  humble  Judgment,  the  President 
is  100  percent  right. 

"Now,  what  was  the  resjxjnse  from  the 
Senate? 

"Promptly  after  the  President's  message. 
the  Senate  majority  le.-.dership  claimed  it 
was  borrowed  from  the  Democrat's. 

"According  to  normal  logic,  however,  this 
would  mean  l>roader,  bipartisan  support  for 
the  program. 

"What  has  It  meant  in  reality^  A  declara- 
tion that  only  a  minimum— not  a  maxi- 
mum— program  would  be  considered 

"At  the  convention,  for  example  the 
Democrats  loudly  stated  their  undying  dedi- 
cation to  enactment  of  a  civil  rights  pro- 
gram. In  Congress,  h:iwever.  they  promptly 
voted  to  shelve  such  a  bli;  when  introduced 
by  the  Republlcar.s  One  especially  ardent, 
self-proclaimed  'protector  of  the  rights  of 
man'  was  quoted  as  saying  that  it  was 
'political  sabotage'  e-.en  to  seek  t-o  consider 
such  legislation 

"Again,  too.  the  President  has  urged  ap- 
proval of  40  new  judgeships — c>flerin6  t.. 
divide  such  appointments  equally  between 
Democrats  and  Republican's.  The  question 
now  arises:  Is  the  Senate  resdy  and  willing 
to  take  such  action'  Or.  if  It  adheres  to  the 
policy  c4  procrastination — at  the  expense  of 
speeded-up  Justice  for  the  American  peo- 
pie — wcMld  the  Den.ocruts  be  wliimg  to 
voice,  a*  a  natioriai  policy,  a  wUilngne&s  to 
:.;i.nd.e  buch  matters- -if  granted  the  respon- 
sibility— in  such  a  bipartisan  manner? 

"Regrettably,  the  great  patriotic  fervor 
expressed  at  Los  Angeles,  however,  seems  to 
lose  some  of  its  zip'  on  the  way  to  Wash- 
ington. 

"From  all  signs,  the    great  new  J rr. tiers 
are  shrlnltlng  visibly.     The  Ciarion   ca..s  Icr 
sacrifices  apparently  sound   better  from   the 
'convention    hall'    or    the    'sneaking    ttun.;: 
than  from  the  battleground  of  Congress 

"The  Senate's  "opening  week'  of  the  p-,^-- 
conventlon  session  should  make  !t  cr\Tta:- 
clear  to  the  American  people  that  apparently 
there  Is  a  glaring  difference  between  the 
Democratic  political  P's' — PromLse  and  Per- 
formance. 

"Frankly.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  poUticiil 
opiate  is  being  Inhaled  to  give  the  delusiui. 
that  the  voters  will  reward  this  kind  o' 
"big-talk,  minimum-action'  progran-.  wit.h 
victory  at  the  polls  The  .fmericfin  people 
I  Ijelleve.  want  deeds,  not  words;  action  net 
lame  excuses.  '  Wilet  concluded. 


NOMINATIONS  FOR  POSTMASTER  IN 
OHIO 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
I  had  not  intended  to  discuss  this  subject 
but  In  view  of  the  comments  made  by 
my  distlnpui-shed  friend  from  Wisconsin 
!  Mr  Wiley  repardinp  the  postmaster- 
ships  in  Wisconsin,  about  which  I  knew 
nothing  whatever,  may  I  say  that  some 
years  ago,  when  the  late,  revered  Robert 
A,  Taft  was  a  US  .Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
President  Harry  Truman  during  a  peri- 
od of  2  years,  sent  to  the  Senate  nomina- 
tions for  81  postmastership."^  m  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

There  must  have  been  a  few  compe- 
tent, pood  public  servants  amonp  the  81. 
but  every  one  of  those  poi-tma.^ter  nomi- 
nations made  by  President  Tr-jman  dur- 
inp  these  2  years  while  the  late  Senator 
Taft  was  minority  leader  of  the  Senate- 
was  d'^n.ed  confirmation  Of  course 
those  no.Tiinatiorif  were  made  in  the 
years  1951  and  1952  A  newspaper  in 
Ohio  said  that  Se.nator  Taft  was  resort- 
ing to  state.'imanlike  screening  of  polit- 
ical appointees. 

President  Eisenhower  is  the  same 
Pre.sident  of  the  Urjted  States  who  with- 
drew the  nominations  the  late  revered 
Senator  Taft  had  blocked.  On  January 
21,  1953.  President  Eisenhower  withdrew 
all  the  postmasiership  nominauons  made 
by  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

This  year  no  newspaper  m  Ohio  has 
said  that  Senator  SrnrHE.N  Young  has 
resorted  to  statesmanlike  screemrig  of 
political  appointments.  It  is  a  fact  that 
some  62. 1  believe,  nominations  have  been 
made  to  postmastershlps  m  Ohio,  Many 
oi  our  larger  cities  are  involved — Toledo. 
Dayton,  Portsmouth,  and  others  Those 
men  have  been  nominated  for  lifetime 
positions.  Of  that  number,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  recommended  in 
writing,  that  the  nominations  of  some 
20  be  cor^iTned. 

I  may  say  that  every  one  of  the  62 
nominees  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
Republican  county  committee  of  the 
county  in  which  the  municipality  is  lo- 
cated. Regardless  of  that  fact,  after 
."searching  investigation  by  the  j-jnior 
Sena'tor  from  Ohio,  he  has  recommend- 
ed m  writing  the  nomination  of  exactly 
20  of  them.  In  one  instance,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Chester  Bailey  for  a  iifetmie 
appointment  as  postmaster  in  Youngs - 
town,  whom  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  recommended  in  writing  be  con- 
firmed, was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
Just  before  he  was  conhrmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  postmaster.  Mi-.  Bailey  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  P^epublican  county  execu- 
tive committee  of  Mahoning  County, 
Ohio,  of  which  he  was  chairman. 

Nevertheless,  because  the  jur^ior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  refused  to  recom- 
mend in  writing  some  38  other  nominees 
nominated  by  President  Eisenhower,  and 
endorsed  by  their  Republican  county 
committees,  and  is  presently  considering 
4  others,  not  one  newspaper  m  Ohio  has 
mentioned  anything  about  statesmanlike 
screening 

I  am  not  comp'aininp  about  that,  but 
in  every  instance  I  write  the  facts  to 
those  who  are  complaining,  and  in  some 
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instances  to  the  ne'Aspapf-rs  who  have 
found  fault  and  complain  of  petty  poli- 
tics 

Mr  President,  the  Presiding  Officer 
I  Mr.  BuRDicK;.  IS  one  who  knows  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  personally, 
who  knows  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
can  roll  with  the  punches,  and  has  been 
rolling  with  the  punches  a  good  many 
years. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  mean  to  ad- 
vert to  this  subject,  but  I  was  interested 
in  what  my  very  good  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  had  to  say  on 
the  subject. 

I  have  written  to  many,  many  people 
;n  Ohio  who  have  wrttten  to  me  upon 
ih-ji  subject,  finding  fault  with  me. 
Looking  out  from  the  Senate  Office 
Building  I  can  see  a  memorial  which 
was  erected  to  the  late  Robert  A.  Taft, 
at  an  expenditure  of  approximately  a 
million  dollars,  on  public  land  which  has 
become  a  part  of  the  plaza. 

Certainly,  if  an  humble,  first-term 
junior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio 
decides  to  follow  the  policy  and  the  pro- 
gram adhered  to  by  that  revered  Repub- 
lican in  Ohio  who  was  known  as  "Mr. 
Republican, '  it  seems  to  me  that  policy 
should  not  be  condemned — at  least  not 
too  violently 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  WILEY  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator ha.s  said  He  does  not  imply  he  is 
making  the  objection.  I  can  tell  the 
Senator  that  the  junior  Senator  makes 
no  objection.  Consequently,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  delaying  confirma- 
tion of  the  appointment. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  junior  Senator, 
when  he  was  asked  if  he  objected.  He 
said  that  he  had  no  objection,  and  had 
written  that  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment in  respect  to  each  one  of  these 
appointments.  The  situation  is  not 
analogou.-; 

I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  sins  of  those 
who  used  to  be  The  only  thing  is  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  have  anyone  sin  now.  I 
should  like  to  have  all  people  carry  on  in 
what  I  think  is  the  right  political  course. 
When  both  Senators  agree  the  men 
should  have  the  appointments,  there 
should  be  no  shenanigans  in  interfering 
with  the  appointments.  In  other  words, 
no  one  else  should  interfere,  if  the 
Senators  auree  Is  that  not  a  proper 
outlook'^ 

Mr    YOUNG   of  Ohio.     I   completely 
aaree  with  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Wisconsin  on  that  subject 
I  Mr    WILEY      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  As  I  stated  be- 
fore, I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
situation  in  Wisconsin.  Furthermore, 
when  both  Senators  from  a  State  agree. 
I  feel  it  IS  an  important  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  confirm  the  nominations.  We 
should  be  doing  that,  instead  of  wasting 
time  m  petty  political  discussions  in  this 
short  session,  when  we  have  so  much  to 
do 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  M:  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  ? 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
ne.sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  was  interested  in 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  about  the 
attitude  of  the  Ohio  press  concerning  the 
action  of  the  late  and  highly  respected 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft,  when  it 
came  to  screening  postmastership  ap- 
pointments under  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Truman.  I  think  it  was  called 
"state.smanlike  screening." 

If  the  Senator  follows  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  able  and  respected  late  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  in  this  instance,  by 
"statesmanlike  screening"  of  postal  ap- 
pointments, he  is  to  be  commended.  If 
the  press  of  Ohio  will  not  do  it.  then  I 
think  one  of  our  colleagues  ought  to  do  it. 

The  Senator  perhaps  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  when  I  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  the  election  of  1948 — I  ;ame  tci 
the  S?nate  in  1949 — in  the  preceding  2 
years  the  Republican  Senators  in  this 
body  had  not  permitted  the  confirmation 
of  any  nomination  for  postmaster  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  For  2  years  those 
were  all  held  in  abeyance,  because  there 
was  some  sort  of  feeling  that  the  man 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Dewey,  would  be- 
come the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  the  desire  to  give  Mr.  Dewey 
the  opportunity  to  make  statesmanlike 
appointments,  so  that  the  statesmanlike 
screening  would  have  true  effect. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  his  position 
is  to  be  commended,  because  after  the 
election  in  November  we  shall  have  a  new- 
President  in  January.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  will  be  able  to  complete 
his  "statesmanlike  screening"  and  there 
will  be  some  fine.  able,  competent,  intelli- 
gent, public-spirited,  civic-minded  post- 
masters on  the  job  in  Ohio 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mmn'^'^nta 


ACCURACY  OF  STATEMENTS 

The  following  remarks  were  made  at 
a  later  day  and  moved  to  this  point 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
Interested  in  the  statements  made  from 
time  to  time  of  the  necessity  to  main- 
tain truth  and  veracity  and  the  neces- 
sity to  speak  up  and  correct  the  Record 
without  reference  to  personalities,  and 
I  should  like  to  do  just  that  in  connec- 
tion with  remarks  which  were  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  by  a 
couple  of  my  colleagues,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  This  occurred  on  Au- 
gust 15,  and  the  remarks  to  which  I  will 
refer  are  found  at  page  16403,  and  they 
are  at  variance  with  what  the  facts  are 
in  each  instance  that  I  will  call  atten- 
tion to. 

They  are  at  variance  as  recorded  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  other 
Government  records  on  the  pomts  in- 
volved as  recorded  in  previous  years. 

Before  I  proceed  to  discuss  them,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  no  one  realizes 
more  than  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
the  dependency  which  each  of  us  in  this 
body  has  upon  the  idea  of  information 
being  furnished  by  others  for  our  use 
on  the  floor.  In  the  tempo  under  which 
we  live,   it  is  necessary  and   it  is  im- 


perative that  we  depend  upon  informa- 
tion which  is  furnished  us  and.  very 
often,  without  the  opportunity  to  check 
on  it,  we  use  it. 

Also.  I  am  very  aware,  as  a  Member 
of  this  body,  that  so  often  in  debate 
responses  are  hasty,  sometimes  they  are 
ill-advised,  sometimes  they  are  not  too 
well  thought  out.  sometimes  we  say 
things  which  do  not  bear  scrutiny  in  a 
more  deliberate  mood. 

With  that  preface.  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  regarding  nominations  for 
postmasters  in  his  State. 

One  more  prefatory  remark.  The  re- 
marks were  made  on  Augiast  15  They 
struck  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  as 
not  bearmg  the  tone  of  accuracy. 

The  following  day,  after  proper  re- 
.search  into  the  subject.  I  notified  ver- 
bally both  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I  in- 
tended to  make  the  statement  which  I 
am  now  making  pertaining  to  this  sub- 
ject. I  waited  2  days  for  them  to  get 
on  the  floor  here  to  make  sure  that,  in 
all  fairness,  we  could  proceed  to  the 
matter  at  hand.  Unfortunately,  today 
we  were  under  controlled  time  until  a 
couple  of  hours  ago.  and  I  felt  I  should 
not  impose  on  the  time  of  other  Sen- 
ators for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this 
matter  up. 

The  first  matter  is  this,  and  it  appears 
at  page  16403  of  the  Record,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young  1  speaking: 

May  I  say  that  some  years  ago.  when  the 
late,  revered  Robert  A.  TaXt  was  a  D  S  Sen- 
ator rroni  Ohio,  and  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  President  Harry  Truman,  during 
a  period  of  3  years,  sent  to  the  Senate  nomi- 
nations for  81  postmastershlps  In  the  State  of 
Ohio 

There  must  have  been  a  few  competent, 
good  public  servants  among  the  81,  but  every 
one  of  those  postmaster  nominations  made 
by  President  Truman  during  these  2  years 
while  the  late  Senator  Taft  was  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate  was  denied  confirma- 
tion. Of  course,  those  nominations  were 
made  In  the  years  1961  and  1962 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  during 
those  2  years  there  was  a  total  of  75 
nominations  made  by  the  then  Presi- 
dent, and  during  the  years  1961  and 
1952  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  74  of  them 
were  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  One  was 
not  confirmed  as  of  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod of  time.  So  I  say  In  that  respect 
the  statement  was  erroneous. 

Earlier  today  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
came  before  the  Senate,  without  due  no- 
tice to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  after 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  had  ac- 
corded him  the  courtesy  of  advance  no- 
tice that  he  was  going  to  bring  this  ques- 
tion up,  and  made  a  correction  of  his 
own  to  the  very  statement  to  which  I 
refer.  He  indicated  he  was  mistaken 
and  that  the  years  were  not  1951  and 
1952.  They  were  the  years  of  1947  and 
1948. 

In  that  2-year  period  there  were  48 
postmasters  nominated  for  the  State  of 
Ohio  during  1947,  and  28  failed  to  re- 
ceive confirmation — a  far  cry  from  the 
statement,  even  if  it  were  true,  as  to  the 
year,  that  no  single  postmaster  during 
the  2-year  period  received  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.    It  is  true,  according  to 
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the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  in  1948,  62 
nominations  for  postmasters  in  Ohio 
were  received  in  the  Senate,  and  of  those 
62,  not  one  nomination  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  I  still  say  for  a  consid- 
ered statement  to  be  made  on  the  floor 
with  reference  to  2  years,  as  specifically 
named  and  with  detail  and  great  em- 
phasis, constitutes  a  mistake  to  which 
attention  should  be  called  in  proE>er 
fashion ;  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  be  the  first  to  want  to  cor- 
rect the  Record  ;  and  evidence  of  that  is 
found  in  the  remarks  he  made  earlier 
today. 

However.  I  do  not  want  to  condone 
the  idea,  after  giving  such  advance  no- 
tice that  a  correction  would  be  made, 
that  the  correction  should  be  made  by 
that  Senator  without  due  notice  to  the 
colleague  who  brought  up  the  subject 
In  the  first  place. 

Referring  further  to  the  remarks  on 
August  15  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  I  quote  again : 

On  January  21.  1953,  President  Elsen- 
hower withdrew  all  the  postmastership  nom- 
inations made  by  President  Harry  S  Truman. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  is  er- 
roneous, because  there  is  no  withdrawal 
of  nominations  from  the  end  of  one  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  another.  If  there 
are  any  pending  nominations  at  the  end 
of  any  particular  congressional  session, 
they  die  on  the  vine,  they  disappear,  they 
are  extinguished,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  for  the  succeeding  Congress  to  work 
upon  until  new  nominations  are  pro- 
posed. 

I  suggest  that  the  tenor  of  the  entire 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  perhaps  was  not  the  best  ad- 
vised and  might  be  considered  to  sound 
considerably  in  the  field  of  politics 
which,  for  some  reason  or  another  late 
this  afternoon  and  early  this  evening, 
has  suddenly  fallen  in  disrepute,  because 
it  Is  something  of  a  lower  order  rather 
than  something  which  is  very  much  in 
season  and  as  real  as  life. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Youmg], 
recorded  on  page  16404  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphriy]  seemed  to 
be  very  eager  to  make  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  theme  that  there 
was  great  unfairness  as  to  the  han- 
dling of  the  confirmation  of  nominations 
for  postmaster.ships  in  earlier  years,  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  spoke 
as  follows : 

The  Senator  perhaps  will  be  Interested  to 
know  that  when  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
In  the  election  of  1948 — I  came  to  the  Senate 
In  1949 — In  the  preceding  2  years  the  Re- 
publican Senators  In  this  body  had  not  per- 
mitted the  confirmation  of  any  noniinatioJi 
for  postmaster  In  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
For  2  years  those  were  all  held  in  abeyance 

Mr  President.  I  read  from  a  letter 
dated  August  16.  1960,  signed  by  W.  E. 
Birdsall,  EMrector  of  the  Postmasters  Di- 
vision, attached  to  which  letter  are  ex- 
hibits from  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
Minnesota,  the  information  that  in  1947 
there  were  23  postmasters  In  Minnesota 
confirmed  and  in  the  year  1948  20  post- 
master nominations  were  confirmed  by 
this  body.    That  information  is  likewise 


to  be  found  in  the  annual  publication  en- 
titled "Civilian  Nominations"  compiled 
by  Mr  Bailey,  the  executive  clerk  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  who  furnished  these  figures 
in  the  initial  instance.  The  Senator 
fix>m  Nebraska  took  the  trouble  to  con- 
firm by  personal  reference  to  the  per- 
tinent issues  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  exact  confirmations  and  the 
dates  thereof  in  each  of  those  43  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  wish  to  say  again  that 
I  am  fully  in  sympathy  with  any  Senator 
who  must  depend  upon  others  for  the 
accuracy  of  information  furnished  him. 
Very  often  we  are  prompted  to  say  things 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  which  are 
things  we  perhaps  would  not  say  if  we 
thought  things  over  a  little  more  and 
felt  that  we  should  have  a  more  factual 
basis  upon  which  to  proceed. 

In  the  interest  of  correcting  the  Rec- 
ord, in  tl.e  interest  of  1  eing  fair,  in  the 
interest  of  trying  to  impart  some  con- 
sistency as  between  the  Congressional 
Record  and  the  official  records  of  previ- 
ous years,  with  reference  thereto  at  the 
present  time,  I  felt  constrained  to  make 
the  explanation  which  I  have  made  to- 
night. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Nebraska  for  bringing  these  facts  to  our 
attention.  Of  course,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  statement  has  gone  out  in  both 
of  these  instances.  It  is  pointed  out  to 
have  been  highly  erroneous.  It  is  the 
charge  which  makes  the  news,  and  it  is 
never  possible  to  follow  up  by  any  sub- 
sequent statement,  because  when  the 
facts  are  brought  out  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  equal  news  value. 

The  statements  were  made  that  no 
postmaster  nominations  were  approved. 
That  is  a  glib  statement  which  can  get 
a  good  deal  of  attention. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  digging  into  the  facts 
and  for  bringing  the  facts  to  our  atten- 
tion, in  order  that  the  Record  may  be 
set  straight.  It  seems  to  me  that  though 
we  may  reach  different  conclusions 
among  ourselves  as  to  what  the  facts 
show,  when  it  comes  to  stating  facts  we 
should  be  extremely  careful  to  follow 
strict  accuracy. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  my  remarks 
that  there  was  ever  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  either  of  these  colleagues  of  ours 
to  misinform  or  to  mislead,  but  this 
shows  the  merit,  perhaps,  of  the  two- 
party  system,  in  order  that  the  facts  may 
be  brought  before  us. 

I  commend  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
to  repeat  the  thoughts  I  have  already 
expressed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  imputed— I 
do  not  impute  now — I  wish  to  disown 
any  intention  of  intimating  any  imputa- 
tion to  either  of  the  colleagues  to  whom 
I  have  referred  that  there  was  a  con- 
scious misuse  of  the  facts  or  a  misstate- 
ment of  the  facts.  That  is  not  in  my 
mind. 

What  is  in  my  mind  is  that  in  cold 
print,  at  page  16403  of  the  Record,  there 


are  statements  made  which  are  not  fac- 
tual. This  is  the  only  way  we  can  bring 
out  the  facts. 

I  have  only  one  more  comment.  Mr. 
President.  This  has  to  do  with  the  idea 
that  in  the  year  1958  there  were  62  nomi- 
nations from  the  State  of  Ohio  for  post- 
masterships,  none  of  which  were  con- 
firmed. 

I  do  not  know  what  was  the  particular 
situation  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  took  the 
trouble  to  find  out  what  was  the  overall 
number  of  nominations  for  postmaster - 
ships  that  year,  and  how  many  were  con- 
firmed. In  the  year  of  1948,  1.373  per- 
sons were  nominated  for  postmaster- 
ships.  Out  of  that  number  of  nomina- 
tions, 523  were  confirmed,  and  20  were 
withdrawn.  The  rest  of  the  nominations 
were  pending  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
congressional  session,  adjournment  sine 
die  in  1948. 

As  I  say.  I  do  not  know  wh;it  was  the 
p>eculiar  situation  in  Ohio,  but  the  fact 
is  that  tlaerc  was  not  a  blanket  policy 
which  was  followed  by  the  congressional 
majority  on  that  occasion.  Apparently 
there  was  not.  because  there  were  543 
nominations  either  confirmed  or  with- 
drawn duriii?  that  particular  session. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  w  11  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLL\MS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  done  a  good 
job  in  helpjig  to  straighten  out  that 
which  we  are  sure  was  an  unintentional 
error  on  the  part  of  our  colleagues. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  if  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  I  must  leave  the  Cham- 
ber, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  may  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  make  a  very  brief  statement. 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PFIESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPLAY       OF       DLSCOVERKR       XIII 

SPACE  C.A.PSULE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

TODAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Ai^ronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. I  am  i)leased  to  inform  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  committee  ha.-;  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  Air  Force  to  bring 
the  Discover?r  XIII  space  capsule  to  the 
Capitol  today,  after  completion  of 
planned  ceremonies  at  the  White  House. 

.As  we  all  know.  thi,"=  capsule  is  the  first 
manmade  object  sent  into  orbit  around 
the  earth  ard  brought  back  safely 

The  capsule  will  be  placed  on  display 
in  room  P-41  of  the  Capitol,  starting  at 
approximately  2  pm    today. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  display 
will  be  at  2  o'clock  today? 
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Mr  JOHNSOxV  of  Texa.s  It  will  be  2 
o'clock  today  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  universal  courtesy  and 
consideration  to  me 

I  


FXPLORATION     OF     OTTER     SPACE 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  world  witnessed  some  of 
the  most  significant  milestones  in  the 
exploration  of  outer  space  since  the 
Soviet  Union  put  the  first  sputnik  in 
orbit  while  we  were  still  earthbound. 
These  achievements  offer  spectacular 
evidence  of  the  remarkable  progress 
maae  by  us  since  that  time,  less  than  3 
short  years  ago. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  our  national 
security,  our  position  was  greatly 
strengthened  with  the  successful  testing 
of  the  Atlas  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  and  the  Navy  Polaris  missile.  In 
improving  our  only  operational  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile,  we  success- 
fully tested  a  new  guidance  system  and 
no.se-cone  material  in  the  Atlas  missile 
on  a  5  000-miie  flight  At  almost  the 
s-ime  time,  the  Navy  launched  its  Polaris 
mi.ssile  on  a  more  than  1.000-mile  flight 
and  moved  closer  to  the  day  when  it  will 
be  nuclear-tipped  and  installed  aboard 
a'.omic  submarines. 

Last  Thursday  we  learned  that  Dis- 
coverer XIII.  an  orbiting  satellite,  suc- 
ce.ssfully  ejected  a  space  capsule  which 
wa.s  recovered  from  the  Pacific — the  first 
time  on  record  that  an  instrumented 
capsule  from  outer  space  has  been  suc- 
Cf'.ssfuliy  retrieved 

That  i.s  the  space  capsule.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, to  which  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  adverted,  which  will  be  on  dis- 
play at   2  o'clock   this  afternoon. 

On  thf'  -same  day.  Air  Force  Maj  Rob- 
ert Wh;te  made  space  history  when  he 
reached  the  highest  altitude  ever 
achieved  by  a  hioman  being,  131,000  feet, 
m  the  X-15  experimental  rocket  plane. 
Major  'White  deserves  the  commendation 
of  the  Nation  for  this  important  break- 
through in  the  navigation  of  space. 

Mankind  will  be  forever  indebted  to 
those  heroic  men — many  of  whom  gave 
their  lives  in  the  effort — who  have  rolled 
back  the  frontiers  of  space. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  spec- 
tacular advancement  last  week  was  the 
breathtaking  announcement  that  Echo 
I — a  10-stoiy-high  inflated  balloon.  100 
feet  in  diameter-— was  successfully 
launched  in  orbit  around  the  earth. 
This  fantastic  achievement  will  revolu- 
tionize worldwide  communication,  and 
promises,  among  other  things,  worldwide 
telephone  and  television  transmission. 

Independent  researchers  the  world 
over  have  been  invited  to  share  in  this 
exciting  new  discovery.  Our  latest  ven- 
ture into  space  has  opened  up  not  only 
a  new  field  in  international  communica- 
tions, but  al.so  a  new  approach  to  inter- 
national cooperation 

Mr  President,  the  exploration  of  outer 
space  will  cost  American  taxpayers  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  this  year,  and, 
without  a  doubt,  it  will  cost  many  more 
billions  during  the  years  to  come.  Skep- 
tics have  questioned  the  expenditure  of 
these  huge  .sums  on  projects  other  than 
those  involving  our  national  security. 


Echo  I  is  the  answer  to  their  doubts. 
It  is  the  first  of  what  we  hope  will  be 
many  achievements  which  will  return 
our  economic  investment  a  thousandfold 
History  records  that  Chri.stopher  Colum- 
bus would  never  have  discovered  America 
on  October  12,  1492.  had  he  listened  to 
skeptics  of  his  time  who  sought  to  with- 
hold financial  support  from  his  venture 

Some  day  we  may  be  able  to  measure 
in  dollars  and  cents  the  technological 
and  economic  returns  of  space  explora- 
tion It  will  be  impossible  to  measure 
the  return  to  humanity  in  the  form  of 
better  communication  between  p>eoples 
and  nations,  and  thereby,  the  further- 
ance of  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  made  these  achievements  possible 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, under  the  direction  of  E>r 
T.  Keith  Glennan,  its  Administrator,  de- 
serves our  fervent  appreciation  I  am 
particularly  proud  of  the  fact  that  Dr 
Glennan  is  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  where  he  was  president  of  one  of 
the  Nation's  finest  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Case  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Cleveland,  before  assuming  his  present 
duties.  Dr.  Glennan  is  an  outstanding 
American  citizen  and  a  truly  dedicated 
public  servant.  His  leadership  in  the 
space  and  missile  field  merits  our  com- 
mendation and  gratitude 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  I  have 
served  on  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee  I  have  tried  to  be 
an  active  public  servant  and  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  I  have  not  missed  a 
single  meeting  of  that  committee  or  of 
the  subcommittees  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  .serving  on  this  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  !  Mr  Johnson). 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  the  first  to 
hold  the  position  of  chairman  of  that 
important  committee.  It  is  my  behef 
that  we  can  attribute  directly  to  him 
much  of  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port which  our  scientists  and  space  ex- 
plorers have  received.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  realize  and  acknowledge  the  vital 
importance  of  space  to  the  future  of 
America,  and  according  to  information 
given  me.  he  was  the  first  to  propose  the 
creation  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

The  results  of  his  vision  were  par- 
ticularly demonstrated  last  week  in  the 
feats  of  those  great  scientists  who  have 
furthered  these  advancements  in  space 
exploration.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  out- 
standing leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr    RANEX)LPH  obtained  the  floor 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 


CONVENTION.-   AND  CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  what 
I  am  about  to  say  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  reflecting  in  any  way  on  the  candidates 
of  either  major  parties  for  the  Oflflces  of 
President    and    Vice    President    of    the 


United  States      For  these  men.  I  have 
only  the  highest  respect. 

My  remarks  are  addressed  to  the  sys- 
tem which  we  have  employed  to  nominate 
candidates  for  the  highest  offices  in  the 
land  This  system,  as  the  Senate  knows, 
has  a  history  of  about  a  century  and  a 
half  Participation  as  a  delegate — or 
rather  a  half  delegate — in  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Los  Angeles  left  me 
with  the  conviction  that  the  system  is 
seriously  inadequate  The  proceedings 
of  the  other  party  in  Chicago,  as  tele- 
cast, served  only  to  strengthen  the  con- 
viction despite  the  promise  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee to  stage  a  better  show  than  the 
Los  Angeles  extravaganza. 

I  must  say  that  the  TV  networks  did 
an  outstanding  job.  They  went  to  great 
lengths  to  put  themselves  to  enormous 
exertion  to  produce  good  shows.  They 
combed  and  recombed  the  delegates  and 
the  candidates  in  an  effort  to  extract 
every  conceivable  bit  of  comedy,  pathos, 
susE>ense.  conflict,  melodrama,  yes,  and 
even  tragedy.  Then  under  the  direction 
of  a  new  class  of  artists — we  might  de- 
scribe them  as  convention  TV  impre- 
sarios— they  wove  these  elements  into 
veritable  spectaculars  for  the  edification 
and  entertainment  of  the  public. 

I  suspect  that  the  very  excellence  of 
the  TV  coverage  has  led  millions  of 
Americans  to  question  the  entire  nom- 
inating and  electing  procedure  as  it  now 
operates.  There  are.  first  of  all,  the  ob- 
vious questions;  such  questions  as.  Who 
selects  the  delegates?  'Why  are  some 
delegates  worth  only  a  half  vote  and 
others  a  whole  vote?  Why  do  some 
States  split  their  votes  and  some  cast 
them  as  a  unit?  When  is  a  primary  not 
a  primary,  in  the  sense  of  not  binding  its 
delegates?  Who  waves  the  men  and 
women  who  wave  the  signs?  Why  are 
sons,  if  they  are  favorites,  abandoned 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  boiTi?  What 
have  hoopla  and  hats  pyramided  on  the 
heads  of  more  extroverted  delegates  to 
do  with  sober  deliberation  on  the  merits 
of  candidates? 

Those  are  some  of  the  obvious  ques- 
tions. There  are  others,  less  obvious, 
but  no  less  important.  'What  do  conven- 
tions of  this  kind  cost  and  where  does 
the  money  come  from?  Even  more,  how- 
ls it  that  nominees  come  into  the  arena 
of  deliberations  with  the  bulk  of  the 
vote  totals  cemented  beyond  the  reach  of 
deliberation  and  what  goes  into  this 
cement'  And.  finally.  Mr.  President, 
what  measure  of  influence  do  the  people 
of  the  United  States  from  whom  all  polit- 
ical authority  presumably  flows,  exert  on 
the  selection  of  candidates' 

I  do  not  think  it  will  take  very  many 
more  TV  saturation  coverages  to  bring 
home  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
that  the  present  system  of  selecting  can- 
didates for  the  highest  offices  of  the  land 
is  gro.ssly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  re- 
sponsible self-government  in  the  20th 
century. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  I  believe, 
that  the  convention  nominating  system, 
in  its  present  form,  is  an  anachronism  in 
American  political  life.  It  came  into 
being  at  another  time  and  in  other  cir- 
cumstances to  which  it  was  undoubtedly 
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better  attuned.  It  has  persisted,  in  large 
part,  because  of  popular  indifference  and 
because,  seemingly,  it  is  easier  to  go  along 
with  things  {.s  they  are  rather  than  to 
make  modifications  or  replacements  in 
well-established  institutions  unless  com- 
pelled by  imriense  public  pressure  to  do 
so. 

I  may  be  overly  optimistic,  but  I  would 
anticipate  th;it  in  the  case  of  the  present 
nominating  system,  the  .stark  revelations 
of  the  TV  screens  may  induce  the  neces- 
sary popular  pressure.  It  seems  to  me. 
at  the  very  least,  that  popular  revuLsion 
at  the  sign-wavinf.  .shenanigans  and  the 
assorted  hoopla  will  compel  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  contrivances  as  well  as  the 
"man  who"  si'conding  speeches,  and,  per- 
haps, even  favorite  sons.  Changes  such 
as  these,  however,  would  be  largely  in  the 
nature  of  facelifting.  They  might  im- 
prove the  "image"  of  the  convention  sys- 
tem but  they  will  not  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  The  problem,  as  I  see  it, 
is  twofold.  I'^rst,  it  is  to  try  to  equalize 
the  infiuence  of  every  voter,  who  desires 
to  particplat?,  in  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  the  party  of  his  choice.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  to  increase  the  opportunity  for 
all  potential  and  serious  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  to  be 
equally  considered. 

In  connection  with  the  first  problem, 
the  corrective  device  which  is  usually 
suggested  is  the  national  primary.  There 
are  many  dirHculties  involved  in  the  use 
of  this  device.  How.  for  example,  do  we 
keep  the  number  of  nominees  for  the 
nomination  in  each  party  within  rational 
limits?  Do  we  nominate  by  plurality  or 
majority?  How  are  Democrats  sepa- 
rated from  Fepublicans  and  minor  par- 
ties and  wnat  of  crossover  votmg? 
Personally,  I  am  persuaded  that  none  of 
these  difficulties  is  insurmountable. 
There  is  a  vsist  wealth  of  experience  on 
which  to  draw  in  the  States  employing 
primaries  and  in  the  electoral  devices  of 
foreign  coim-.ries.  I  believe  a  fair  and 
equitable  and  practicable  national  pri- 
marv-  can  be  established  if  we  are  of  a 
mind  to  do  so 

Short  of  a  national  primary  there  are 
many  improvements  which  could  be 
made  in  the  i^xisting  convention  system, 
looking  to  the  extension  and  equalization 
of  popular  ccntrol  over  the  selection  of 
candidates.  It  is  conceivable,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  selection  of  State  delega- 
tions could  be  limited  to  two  methods. 
One  method  might  be  the  State  primary 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  unifonn  rules 
for  all  States  and  with  the  delegates  so 
chosen,  .subject  to  the  same  rules  regard- 
ing pledges  and  releases  from  pledges  for 
particular  candidates.  A  second  method 
might  be  the  State  party  convention  but 
subject  to  uniform  rules  of  conduct  and 
pledge  as  among  the  several  States. 

I  believe  it  is  reasonably  clear  in  the 
legal  precedents  that  Congress  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  legislate  on  the 
conditions  of  presidential  elections.  It 
would  seem  tliat  Congress  has  a  similar 
right  in  regard  to  presidential  nominat- 
ing systems  from  which  the  elections  are 
inseparable.  In  any  event,  the  possibil- 
ity of  bringing  about  desirable  changes 
by  constitutional  amendment  is  always 
open. 


In  regard  to  the  second  asp>ect  of  the 
problem,  the  need  to  increase  the  op- 
portunity for  all  pHJtential  candidates 
to  be  equally  considered,  the  basic  ques- 
tion, to  put  it  bluntly,  is  money.  Even 
if  we  assume  that  the  nomination  for  the 
Pi"esidency  is  a  race  to  be  run  or  a  prize 
to  be  won.  then  a  sense  of  fair  play 
would  indicate  the  desirability  of  neu- 
tralizing the  factor  of  financing  by  per- 
sonal wealth,  wealthy  backers  and  pres- 
sure t-roups.  But  if  we  view  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  Presidency,  as  I  believe 
they  ought  to  be  viewed,  as  offices  which 
should  seek  for  their  incumbents  among 
the  ablest,  the  most  dedicated  citizens 
and  p>ermit  them  to  be  free  of  p>ersonal 
obligation  to  any  particular  groups  or 
individuals  within  our  society,  then  all 
the  more  it  seems  essential  to  neutralize 
the  financial  factor. 

In  this  connection,  it  would  be  helpful 
if  active  presidential  nominating  cam- 
paigns could  be  limited  in  time  to  a 
period  of  a  month  or  less.  Further,  the 
expenses  of  bona  fide  nominees  should  be 
borne  out  of  public  funds  and  all  per- 
sonal expenditures  by  the  nominees  or 
on  their  behalf  by  other  individuals  or 
by  groups  should  be  rigidly  curtailed. 
That  this  approach  to  financing  cam- 
paigns is  not  only  theoretically  but 
actually  possible  is  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  others.  The  United  King- 
dom, for  example,  effectively  limits 
election  expenditures  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  provides  for  the 
reasonable  exp>enses  of  bonafide  political 
parties  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

Nor  can  the  cost  of  financing  cam- 
paigns out  of  public  funds  be  regarded 
as  a  burden  on  the  public  The  public. 
in  the  long  run.  may  well  pay  many 
times  over  for  the  privilege  of  being  re- 
lieved of  the  campaign  expenditures 
which  are  now  borne  largely  by  a  small 
group  of  heavy  contributors  and  pur- 
chasers of  $100  a  plate  dinners.  There 
could  be  no  greater  safeguard  of  the 
public  interest  and  the  public  purse  than 
to  place  public  officials  under  full  finan- 
cial obligation  to  and  in  the  full  finan- 
cial control  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  a  few.  What 
applies  in  connection  with  the  financing 
of  nominating  campaigns  for  the  Presi- 
dency would  apply  of  course  with  even 
greater  relevance  to  actual  election 
campaigns  and,  in  all  candor,  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress. 

The  need  is  to  examine  this  two-sided 
problem  while  the  exp>erience  of  the  con- 
ventions and  the  coming  election 
campaign  remains  fresh  in  our  minds. 
I  would  hop>e,  therefore,  that  the  next 
President  would  encourage  and  the 
next  Congress  would  act  through  its 
appropriate  committees  to  give  thorough 
consideration  to  wa.vs  in  which  we  can 
equalize  the  voice  of  all  Americans  in  the 
selection  of  candidates  and  to  equalize 
the  opFKjrtunity  for  all  candidates  to  be 
considered. 


SURVEYS  INDICATE  HEALTH  CARE 
PROGRAM  FOR  THE  AGED  IS 
FAVORED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr    President,  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in 


reference  to  medical  care  for  the  aged  is 
one  that  is  disappointing  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  S.  3503,  which 
would  provide  a  broad  program  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  of  this  country 
within  the  framework  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  was  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Penance,  but  was  not  given  the 
committees  approval. 

Twenty-four  Senators,  including  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  joined  in 
the  proposed  legislation — S.  3503 — which 
was  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Finpnce  but  which  was  rejected  by  that 
body. 

Mr  President,  for  the  16  million  sen- 
ior citizens  in  the  United  States  this  may 
be  the  most  fateful  month  gf  their  lives 

In  the  coming  weeks  the  Senate  will 
debate  and  hopefully  act  upon  legLslation 
to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  aged 
and  to  work  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem  which,  for  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans, is  a  vital  matter. 

The  problem  to  which  I  refer  is  that 
of  meeting  the  cost  of  medical  care  when 
disability  is  at  its  highest  point  and  in- 
come is  at  its  lowest  for  millions  of  our 
citizens. 

PRESENCE  ON  THE  FLOOR  OF  EXPERTS  DURING  THF 
DISCUSSION  OF  PROPOSED  HEALTH  CARE  PRO- 
CRAMS   FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  'West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  KERR  I  am  happy  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  discuss  the 
subject  of  his  remarks  just  concluded 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  what  he 
has  to  say.  I  hope  to  obtain  the  floor  a 
little  later  to  discuss  what  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  did  m  connection  with 
this  subject  on  last  Saturday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Rob- 
ert J  Myers,  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  be  permitted  to 
sit  on  the  floor  at  my  side  when  I  am 
addressing  the  Senate  on  this  subject. 
I  ask  that  he  may  come  on  the  fioor  now 
and  wait  until  I  get  the  floor.  I  should 
like  to  havt?  him  on  the  floor  so  that  I 
may  have  access  to  the  information  I 
shall  wish  to  use  in  connection  with  my 
presentation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object.  I  venture  to  hope 
that  other  Senators  will  be  advised  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  speak 
on  that  subject.  I  hope  other  Senators 
will  be  notified  of  that  fact,  because  I  am 
sure  what  he  will  have  to  say  is  very 
important. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  relative  to  his  re- 
quest to  have  Mr.  Myers  on  the  floor — 
for  whom,  incidentally,  I  have  respect, 
and  to  whose  presence  on  the  floor,  I  am 
sure,  there  uill  be  no  objection — whether 
it  would  be  possible  also  for  those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  this  subject  to  have 
an  expert  sit  with  us.  with  whom  we  may 
counsel  on  statistical  information  which 
is  so  vital  to  our  consideration  of  the 
subject  which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  discuss. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  would  assume  that  any 
persons  for  whom  the  Senator  would  ask 
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permission  to  attend  on  the  floor  would 
be  persons  who  occupy  official  positions 
with  a  committee  or  with  a  subcommit- 
tee. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
conouited  private  consultants,  but  he 
would  not  presume  to  ask  that  *,hey  be 
permitted  to  come  on  the  Senate  floor; 
oniy  someone  for  whose  bem^  here  there 
IS  abundant  precedent  m  situations  of 
this  kind. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  T^he  Senator,  then, 
would  have  no  objection  if  we  brought 
CO  the  Senate  flo^jr  someone  who  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  staff  of  a  Stnatcr  or  with 
a  committee  or  with  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate,  or  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration^ 

Mr  KERR.  I  would  amend  my  re- 
quest to  include  such  a  person  for  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  HL'MPHREY  I  have  no  particu- 
lar reason  to  wish  to  have  anyone  siven 
that  privilege  merely  for  myseif  I  have 
a  pretty  clear  idea  what  the  adnii:ii.->tra- 
'.lon's  attitude  is  toward  social  security 
provisions  in  connection  with  medical 
caj-e.  and  I  have  a  feeling'  that  there  are 
those  of  iLs,  like  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan Mr  McN.\M.\RA :  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr  Anderson,,  who 
have  introduced  bills  of  which  I  have 
been  privilesced  to  be  a  cosponsor  and  who 
may  wish  to  have  expert  actuaries  or 
expert  consultants  m  the  social  security 
field,  and  who  may  be  associated  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  present 
on  the  floor.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  we 
should  agree  to  one  request,  to  have  an 
ofiQcer  of  the  executive  department  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate— after  all.  we 
have  a  separation  of  powers  m  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  such  a  person  has  no  more 
right  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
than  any  taxpayer — m  fact,  a  taxpayer 
would  be  much  more  entitled  to  attend 
on  the  floor — unleSvS  we  have  unanimous 
consent  that  both  sides  may  have  experts 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERR  If  il-.e  Senator  from  Miii- 
nesota  objects  to  the  request,  let  him 
say  so,  and  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  broaden  his  request^ 

Mr.  KERR.  I  broaden  my  request  to 
include  a  member  of  a  department  or  a 
committee  having  to  do  with  this  sub- 
ject, for  whom  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota may  wish  to  ask  perm;s.->i.jn  to  have 
him   attend   on   the   floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  bet?  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota  not  to  press  Kis  request, 
but  to  let  us  take  this  matter  up  as  the 
situation  arises  and  requires.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  requests  of  a  similar  na- 
ture will  be  made,  similar  to  the  request 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oiclahoma.  I 
believe  it  is  a  little  out  of  order  to  make  a 
broad,  blanket  request  that  almost  any- 
one can  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  this  discussion. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Not  almost  any- 
one I  was  asking  with  respect  to  per- 
sons related  to  a  Senator's  :>Ufr.  or  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate, 
o;   to  one  of  the  executive  agencies. 

Mr  BUSH  The  rules  already  provide 
for  that  If  there  is  any  exception  to  be 
made,  it  seems  to  me  it  ou^ht  to  be 
taken  up  at  the  time  as  the  nr-ed  arises. 
and  not  by  way  of  broad  approval. 


Mr  HUMPHREY  I  would  like  to  say 
most  respectfully  that  the  rules  do  not 
provide  for  it  unle.ss  utianimous  consent 
is  given. 

Mr  BUSH  Members  of  the  Senator's 
staff  are  mcludt^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Yes:  staff  mem- 
bers are  inciuded.  I  spoke  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  I  wish 
to  be  sure  that,  while  we  are  in  this  spirit 
of  generosity,  we  include  people  from 
both  sides. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  any  question  about  it.  I  do 
think,  however,  it  would  be  better  to  let 
the  situation  be  decided  when  the  occa- 
sion arises,  and  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  made  his 
request.  I  do  not  believe  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  a  similar  request.  I 
beg  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  because  he  has 
pinpointed  his  request,  and  I  believe  it 
should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  do  not  want  l^ 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  St-nator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  hnve  a  high  regard  for 
him.  However,  I  hope  that  if  the  re- 
quest may  come  on  the  other  side  of  tlie 
question,  the  same  spirit  of  generosity 
and  expression  will  prevail.  I  have  no 
oojection, 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  Eissure  the  Senator  from 
Mmne.sota  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  shall  not  object.  I  shall  use 
my  influence  with  my  difficult  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  s  ob- 
servations are  usually  accurate. 

The  PRR^IDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  ' 

Mr  RANDOIJ'H  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— I  sjuply 
desire  to  say  that  I  believe  the  request  is 
appropriate  I  can  also  understand  the 
reasoning  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. However,  I  shall  And  it  p<jssible — 
indeed.  I  shall  see  to  it  that  my  schedule 
will  allow  me — to  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  in  the  Senate  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  pre- 
sents the  mau-rial  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  I  shall  want  to  be  here 
and  to  be  helpful.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  request. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr  I>resident.  I  .shall 
make  one  further  observation,  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  appreciate  what  he  has  said 
and  what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  said. 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I 
shall  discuss  what  the  Committee  on 
Finance  did  and  what  is  the  attitude  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who  was 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
which  was  adopted,  and  my  reasons  for 
It.  I  do  not  advance  my  proposal  as  an 
administration  measure,  because  it  is  not 
an  administration  measure.  One  of  the 
finest  things  about  it.  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  is  that,  when  apprised  of  the 
situation,  the  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration indicated  that  the  admin- 
Lstration  would  approve  it. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  in  favor  of 
my  proposal  is  that  it  has  secured  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  committee,  and 
that  it  has  secured  what  I  regard  as  the 
approval  of   the  representatives  of   the 


administration.  As  I  present  It  this 
afternoon,  if  I  am  permitted  to  get  the 
floor  for  that  purpose,  it  will  be  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  a  program  for  the  people 
which  can  be  approved  by  Congre.ss,  ac- 
cepted by  the  President,  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  people  in  October  of  this  year 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Mr  President,  has 
the  request  been  granted? 
Mr.  KERR.     I  thought  It  had  been. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      The  re- 
quest has  been  granted. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for 
a  question'' 

Mr  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr   McCLELLAN      I  did  not  hear  the 

Senator  from  Oklahoma  state  the  time 

when  he  intended  to  address  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KERR.     As  soon  as  I  can  get  the 

floor. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.     Today? 
Mr  KERR.     Yes. 

Mr    JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr    RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 
Mr    JAVITS.     Will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahi.ma  give  me  his  attention,  please? 
M.r    KERR       Yes. 

Mr  JAVITS.  There  are  three  aJter- 
nativ-'s  whiich  will  be  bf^fne  the  Senate. 
cjne  Is  ihat  of  the  Conxmittee  on  Finance. 
which  I  know  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  eloquently  explain  to  us  An- 
oth--r  Ls  the  so-called  Porand- Kennedy - 
Humphrey-McNamara  approach.  There 
Ls  a  third  alternative,  which  is  sponsored 
on  our  side  by  myself  and  a  number  of 
my  colleagues,  which  represents  a  gen- 
eral revenues  plan.  That,  too.  I  believe. 
will  engage  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  think  quite  properly.  It  has  many 
advantages.  As  is  the  case  with  respect 
U)  many  s  ich  plans,  we  may  ultimately 
find  that  what  we  will  adopt  will  be  some 
blend  of  all  three,  and  all  the  votes  we 
can  find  will  be  necessan'  U^  <vt  !^)me- 
tliing  done. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  t<.-)  advi;,e  the 
distir\guished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  I  shall  addre.ss  myself,  after  he  has 
complet.xl  his  address,  perhaps  not  until 
t<;morruw,  Uj  the  third  alternative.  tJie 
.so-calU>d  general  revenues  plan,  and  aLs<3 
to  givr  notice  m  the  Record  tliat  I.  too, 
shall  se-'k  tii»»  p<Tmi.ssiun  of  the  Senate  — 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
given  us  an  excellent  precedent-  U)  have 
someone  present  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfar-v  with 
me  on  the  floor,  when.  as.  and  if  I  may 
need  that  kind  of  help,  because  the  De- 
partment is  thoroughly  aware  of  all  the 
details.  We,  too,  have  tried  to  work  with 
them,  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has.  and  as  other  Senators  have.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr,  KERR.  I  tliank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  statement,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
peat: This  is  the  time  when  we  can  strike 
back  at  medieval  concepts  of  chanty,  and 
can  wield  a  major  blow  in  behalf  of  a 
fuller  life  of  honor,  dignity,  and  pliysical 
and  mental  independence  In  the  retire- 
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ment  years  of  millions  of  senior  citizens 
in  the  United  States. 

It  was  my  responsibility,  as  a  Member 
of  the  House,  to  have  advocated  and  sup- 
ported the  original  legislation  which 
brought  the  social  security  system  into 
being,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  most  fitting  for  us  to  pass  a  measure 
providing  a  program  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged  during  this  month  of  August — 
the  month  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
1935  Social  Security  Act. 

Health  care  for  the  aged  is  not  a  nar- 
row partisan  problem  supported  only  by 
Democrats.  Many  p>ersons — regardless 
of  political  persuasion — approve  this 
proposal  to  establish  a  contributory  sys- 
tem of  insurance  through  the  social  se- 
curity program. 

They  support  the  simple,  effective  idea 
of  paying  small  premiums  during  their 
working  years  for  a  paid-up  medical 
policy  on  retirement. 

They  want — and  are  willing  to  pay 
for — the  pay-as-you-go  system  which 
would  result  in  dignified  treatment  in  re- 
tirement years. 

This,  I  reemphasize.  Is  not  a  partisan 
measure.  It  is  one  which  hats  the  gen- 
eral approval  of  all  age  groups — of  the 
major  p>olitical  parties — and  of  all  re- 
gions of  the  country 

As  a  concrete  statistical  example  of 
this  assertion.  I  refer  to  a  survey  by 
Representative  Walter  H,  Judd.  who  re- 
ported on  10,368  rephes  from  citizens  in 
the  Fifth  Minnesota  Congressional  Dis- 
trict to  an  annual  questionnaire.  See 
Congressional  Record  for  June  25,  1960, 
pages  14379-14381 

The  House  Member  states  that  his  dis- 
trict consists  of  about  two-thirds  of  Min- 
neapolis He  said  the  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  every  name  in  the  telephone  book 
with  an  address  in  the  area. 

Mr  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  sampling  technique  of  this 
type  will  not  bias  the  response  in  favor 
of  medical  aid  for  the  aged  through  the 
use  of  the  .social  security  system  If  any 
bias  results,  it  will  tend  in  the  opposite 
direction,  inasmuch  as  such  a  poll  auto- 
matically omits  all  residents  who  cannot 
afTord  telephones;  It  esr>ecially  omits 
large  numbers  of  the  aged  wlio.  as  a 
group,  have  the  fewest  numl>er  of  tele- 
phones and  thus  possess  a  lesser  oppor- 
tunity to  Influence  the  results  of  the 
survey. 

I  remind  Members  in  the  Congress 
that  this  was  the  preelection  sampling 
technique  which,  in  1936,  predicted  the 
defeat  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and  re- 
sulted! in  the  demise  of  the  Literary  Di- 
gest. 

Representative  Judd's  figures  indicate 
that  the  sample  responding  had  the  fol- 
lowing breakdown  by  party  aflBliation: 

Percent 

Republican 60.  3 

Democrat,    Farm   Labor 11.6 

Independent 38  7 

Not    Indicated-. 9  5 

This,  then,  was  not  a  group  we  would 
consider  to  be  heavily  biased  in  favor  of 
medical  care  of  the  aged  through  social 
security. 

In  addition,  the  question  asked  in  the 
survey  was  a  very  responsible  one  em- 
phasizing the  need  for  a  tax  increase  to 


provide  such  medical   care,   phrased   as 
follows : 

Do  you  favor  increasing  Uie  (social  secu- 
rity) tax  In  order  to  provide  additional  bene- 
fits, such  as:  (d)  providing  insurance  against 
costs  ol  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  sur- 
gical services  for  retired  persons  under  so- 
cial security? 

The  resF>onses  of  the  group  polled — in 
spite  of  personal  and  party  predilection — 
indicated  59  percent  in  favor;  33  percent 
opEKJsed:  and  8  percent  no  opinion.  Here 
is  the  breakdown : 

lln  prrornll 


Yes 

No 

No 
opin- 
ion 

I>fiDocT»tic  Farm  Labor... 

78 
M 
66 
64 

15 
43 
28 
26 

7 

KcpuliHcan      

8 

ln(  epondent         J.. 

6 

I'arty  or  |>olilics  not  indicated. 

10 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  the  only  ex- 
i  mple  of  popular  support  for  this  princi- 
ple. Other  surveys  are  equally  emphatic 
in  indicating  increased  concern  for  pro- 
viding hospital  and  medical  care  for  the 
aged  through  social  security 

On  March  10,  1960 — Congressional 
Record,  E>age  5226 — Representative 
Frances  P.  Bolton  reported  the  results 
of  her  1960  opimon  poll  in  the  22d  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio,  which  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  strong  Republican 
district.  Her  replies  from  over  16,000 
families  to  the  question,  "Should  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  be  amended  to  include 
the  payment  of  all  medical  expen.ses  after 
retirement,  the  cost  to  be  paid  by  both 
employer  and  employee'"  were  60  3  per- 
cent in  favor:  32  percent  agamst :  and  7  7 
percent  no  opinion.  Her  poll  further  in- 
dicated that  the  concern  on  this  score 
was  an  increasing  one  In  1959  her  sur- 
vey showed  48  5  percent  favored  the  pro- 
posal. In  1960,  those  favoring  equaled 
60  3  percent. 

A  survey  published  this  year  by  the 
Survey  Research  Center  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan — nationally  renowned 
for  its  objectivity — based  on  a  1956  study, 
revealed  that  55  percent  of  all  adults  in 
the  United  States  "favor  governmental 
assLstance  in  the  provision  of  low-cost 
medical  care."  Th's  was  the  case— not 
only  with  respect  to  6  out  of  10  Ameri- 
cans over  65 — but  with  over  half  of  every 
other  age  group — and  with  nearly  2  out 
of  every  3  families.  It  was  valid  for  all 
regions  of  the  country — regardless  of 
race,  occupation,  or  sex. 

Democrats  in  the  sample  favored  such 
assistance,  63  to  19  percent;  while  Re- 
publicans also  were  in  favor  on  a  margin 
of  45  to  43  percent. 

Mr.  President,  these  sample  studies 
give  a  concrete  basis  for  the  action  we 
should  take  this  month  in  keeping  faith 
not  only  with  the  aged  of  this  Nation, 
but,  also,  with  the  children  and  relatives 
who  are  concerned  for  them 

Along  with  23  oth.er  Senators  I  co- 
sponsored  in  late  June  an  amendment 
to  the  social  security  bill  of  1960  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  and  referred  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  This 
amendment  would  become  a  substitute 
for  the  highly  inadequate  section  in  the 
House    measure    dealmg    with    medical 


•services  for  the  aged  In  adopting  the 
House  vei-sion  of  medical  care  bill,  many 
Members  of  the  House  hoped  that  the 
Senate  would  amend  the  bill  with  legis- 
lation similar  to  S  3503 

Mr,  President,  we  should  insure  that 
these  hopes  are  fulfilled  and  that  medi- 
cal insurance  for  the  aged  through  the 
social  security  system  will  become  a 
reality  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  a  challenge  we  can  accept  with  en- 
thusiasm and  honor.  I  trust  we  shall 
meet  this  responsibility. 


COAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT— PROPOSAL  FOR  FIELD 
RESEARCH  STATION  IN  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  RANIX)UPH.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  which 
I  sent  under  date  of  August  12.  1960,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  reference 
to  his  action  and  the  action  of  his  De- 
partment in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Coal  Research  and  I>evelopment 
Act.  In  the  letter  I  set  forth  that  West 
Virginia,  being  the  principal  coal-pro- 
ducing State  in  the  United  States,  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  a  preferential  position 
for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  of 
the  field  research  stations  with  respect  to 
coal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us    Senate 
Committee  on  LaB' 'R 
AND  Pl'blic  Welfare, 

August  12   1960. 
Hon    Peed  A  Selaton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Washingtcm,  D  C 

Deae  Mr.  Secrftart  The  Coal  Research 
and  Development  Act,  strongly  supported  by 
me,  overwhelmingly  passed  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress, and  efTectlve  since  July  7.  1960.  is  a 
statute  which  provides  for  an  instrumen- 
tality capable  of  being  of  very  real  benefit  to 
the  coal  Industry  so  basic  to  the  economy  of 
West  Virginia  and  of  significant  Importance 
to  tlie  economies  of  a  number  of  other 
Stales 

The  office  for  implemeMt.iit;ori  and  admin- 
istration of  this  act  being  within  your  juris- 
diction as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interiar,  I 
commend  for  your  consideration  the  i>.>ca- 
tlon  of  one  or  more  of  the  fie:d  research  sta- 
tions In  the  southern  West  Virginia  bitu- 
mlnotis  coal  mining  area  where  there  are 
numerous  appropriate  sites — including  the 
new  US  Bureau  of  Mines  facility  at  Mount 
Hop?,  where  the  need  for  employment  And 
payrolls  Is  of  lugh  priority,  aiid  where  tfc.e 
supply  of  coal  and  production  and  research 
technicians   Is  more    than    adequate 

When  a  Member  u'.  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, I  sponsored  with  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahonet,  of  Wyoming,  the  Synthetic  Liq- 
uid Fuels  Act.  The  coal  research  pa-'t  of  the 
program  under  that  statute  was  administered 
at  a  US.  Bureau  of  Mines  laboratory  we 
established  at  Morgantown  ir.  ci.K)per&tion 
with  the  West  Virginia  University,  where  I 
trust  other  parts  of  the  new  coal  research 
iuid  development  program  also  can  be  fos- 
tered and  advanced. 

West  Virginia,  the  Nation's  No.  1  coal- 
producing  State,  has  an  abundance  of  coal 
reserves  and  an  oversupply  of  miners  In  Its 
labor  force  under  existing  economic  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  coal  industry.  New 
uses  and  new  markets  for  our  ccja;  are  im- 
perative   as   part  ol    the   requirements  for   a 
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healUi  indiistry  so  vitaJ  to  the  nationaJ  secu- 
rity, And  u  a  meanj  of  &llevi&uag  Uie  di«- 
treesing  surplus  of  chronic  unemployment 
In  West  V'U-glnla  and  other  coal -producing 
States.  We  looic  with  great  hope  ui  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  and  Developnoent 
within  the  Department  of  Interior  .is  rin 
ultlrnale  means  X/j  the  end  of  flndim;  new 
uses  and  new  markets  fi)r  :f»al  xnC  more  )•  .be 
for  coaJ  miners 

I  am  sure  my  ctsiieagues  :n  th*"  C"r.gTess 
from  coal -producing  States  wlli  be  i&  inter- 
ested as  I  am  m  having  frequent  periodic 
reports  on  the  progress  being  made  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Office  )f  O -a;  Re-^earrh 
and  Development  and  In  the  !mpIen;P!.'.i'..  ,:i 
of  the  act  under  which  that  Office  and  its 
Intended  prograai  are  created  May  we  have 
an  Initial  pr-iigre'is  reix^rt  bef  >re  'he  dt  iiv^sed 
early  September  adjournnient  date  of  the 
86th  Congress'' 

Sincerely  yours. 

JDJni.vcs  Ramdolph 

V  S   Senator 


THE 


KENNEDY-MORSE    MINLMUM 
WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  I  oppose 
the  Kennedy -Morse  minimum  wa^e  bill. 
as  reported  to  the  Senate  floor  for  two 
major  reasons: 

First.  Many  of  the  workei-s  whom  the 
bill  proposes  to  benefit  would  not  obtain 
wage  Increases  instead,  they  would  lose 
their  jobs. 

Second.  The  Kennedy-Morsp  bill 
threatens  to  extend  Federal  control  to 
the  merchants  on  Main  Street  through- 
out America,  and  to  unpose  Federal  reg- 
ulation on  small  business  enterprises 
which  are  purely  local  m  character 

I  favor  extension  of  coverat,'e  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  more  work- 
ers in  interstate  commerce,  as  recom- 
mended by  President  Eisenhower  and  aa 
pledged  in  the  Republican  Party's  1960 
platform.  I  believe  that  the  amount  of 
increase  in  the  minimum  wase  at  the 
present  time  must  be  carefully  consid- 
ered from  the  sUndpomt  of  the  effect  it 
vill  have  upon  employment  Under 
present  conditions,  it  appears  that  an 
Increase  to  $1  15  an  hour  as  provided  m 
the  House- pas-sed  bill,  is  as  far  as  we 
dare  go  if  we  wish  to  avoid  throwing 
many  thousands  of  people  out  of  work. 

An  increase  in  the  minimum  waae  and 
extended  coverage  under  the  act  must 
be  accomplished  without  imposing  Fed- 
eral regulation  and  control  on  local  busi- 
nesses. Thousands  of  small  business- 
men in  Connecticut — retail  merchants, 
hotel,  restaurant  and  laundry  operators! 
and  others  in  the  service  trade.s — have 
expressed  to  me  their  tcrave  concern  that 
the  Kennedy-Morse  bill  wiU  inevitablv 
lead  to  such  regulation  and  control. 
Many  believe  the  very  existence  of  their 
businesses  Is  at  stake 

It  Ls  indeed  ironic  that  the  D<:'mocraiic 
Party's  presidential  candidate,  the  leader 
of  a  party  which  profes^ses  to  be  the 
friend  of  small  busmes.-s  is  leadint:  the 
ft?ht  for  legislation  which  strikes  such 
fear  into  the  hearts  of  small  business- 
men m  my  State  and  other  States. 

Under  existing  law.  coversige  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  given  to 
employees  engaged  in  the  production  of 
poods  for  interstate  commerce.  The  bill 
authored  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts    'Mr.  Kekwtdy)   and  the 


senior  Senator  from  Oregon  i  Mr.  Morse) 
proposes  to  extend  the  coverage  to  em- 
ployees of  enterprises  engaged  in  activ- 
ity affecting  commerce  under  a  definition 
of  activities  affecting  commerce  so  broad 
as  to  cover  almost  every  conceivable 
form  of  business  or  industry 

It  is  truf\  a,s  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ma-s-sachuselUs  has  pointed  out,  that  a 
retail  or  service  establishment,  or  a 
laundry  or  drycleanuig  plant,  m'ost  have 
a  gro'^.s  annual  volume  of  sales  of  not 
less  than  $1  miliiun  m  order  to  come 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  But  who 
among  us  doubts  that  if  the  standard  of 
activity  afTecting  commerce  is  once  writ- 
ten into  law,  the  dollar  amount  of  sales 
required  for  coverage  will  be  progres- 
sively lowered  over  the  years''  I.  for 
one.  do  not  doubt  it.  If  the  Kennedy- 
Morse  bill  is  passed,  and  the  DemocraLs 
control  future  Congresses,  coverage  will 
be  broadened  until  every  httle  bu.sines*, 
throughout  the  land  is  brought  under 
Federal  regulation. 

Federal  action  in  thLs  field  should  be 
lijnited  to  rstablLshing  fair  labor  stajid- 
ards  for  employees  who  work  for  enter- 
prises that  are  substantially  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  The  sutes  should 
establish  such  sundards  for  the  em- 
ployees of  intrastate  busine&.^es,  mclud- 
:ng  retail  sUjres.  hotels,  restaurants, 
laundries  and  other  enterprises  that  ai  e 
e.ssentially  local  in  their  nature. 

My  own  State  of  Connecticut  lias  been 
a  leader  among  the  States  in  minimum 
wage  Icgi.-lation.  as  in  other  fields  of 
labor  law  The  1957  General  Assembly, 
m  which  Republicans  controlled  both  the 
House  and  Senate  by  large  majorities. 
raised  the  minimum  wage  to  SI  for 
workers  m  the  retail  trades,  la'andries 
and  drycleanmg  establishments,  hotels 
and  restaurants,  and  canneries.  I  am 
confident  that  our  General  A.^.sembly 
will  take  such  action  as  from  time  to  time 
proves  necessary  to  in.sure  continued  fair 
and  equitable  compensation  for  such 
employees. 


CRITICISMS  OP  PRESENT  SYSTEM 
OF  SEIECITNG  DELEGATES  AND 
NO\nNATING  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  CASE  of  South  t>akota.  Mr 
President,  I  was  much  interested  ui  the 
remarks  made  earlier  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  i  Mr 
MANsriKLD,,  Lhe  ass..>uuit  majority  lead- 
er, in  which  he  said  our  present  system 
of  selecting  delegates  and  nominating 
the  F*resident  is  an  anati.ron.sni 

Tlie  Senaujr  from  Montana  is  not  the 
only  Democrat  who  appears  to  be  some- 
what unhappy  with  the  method  of  se- 
lecting delegates  and  the  way  their  votes 
are  counted.  As  evidence  on  this  point. 
I  *ish  to  read  a  brief  editorial  winch  was 
published  only  yesterday  in  the  Sioux 
Falls  Argus-Leader,  of  Sioux  Falls.  S. 
Dak.     The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

PoiKDrxTM  Upsets  Democratic  Calm 
Persona  non  graU  in  Democratic  poUtlcal 
cu-cle«    in   South    Dakota    at    the    mom«nt    Is 
Joe  Poindexter.  of  Pierre 

Pomdexter  wa«  a  delegate  from  South 
Dakota  to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
•.  n  V  ,w  he  says  he  is  so  unhappy  about 
the  mf-thr<is  employed  at  hnm  Angele«  by 
the    supTKjT-eni     >f    Senatijr    Johm    KrvNUDT 


that  he  will  Tote  In  NoTember  for  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  in  the  ncilK>na;  level  To  till*  he 
appends  the  statement  that  It  should  be  re- 
n'.pnib«»r»'d  ti..it  flei.rge  M  Ci  '\ern  ij  an  ar- 
dent 5'ip:»«r*.er    <f  Kcnneut 

Hf^:::  :  -ri.'-  '  rn^-^r-if  rfj'.lce  In  this  sign 
.f  dLs.  .!■.:<" .M  w.tlim  the  ranks  -  the  r)em<,- 
rr-'im  So  far  at  lea«t  no  delegate  t.,  the 
Republican  National  ConTentlon  hat  indi- 
rAiecl  a  similar  dissatisfaction  with  the  meth- 
ods or  the  rcsu.ts 

Governor  Herseth  a  Democrat,  points  nut 
that  Polndexter  ha«  the  right  Uj  du  as  he 
pleases  but  he  Indicated  he  wasn't  in  fav  ir 
uf  hl4  selection  as  a  delegate  In  the  first 
place. 

All  of  which  groes  to  show  that  life  Is  rarely 
serene  In  political  ranks  a«  a  campaign 
grows  In  Intensity 

I  submit  the  editorial  for  the  Record 
as  evidence  that  at  least  one  Democrat 
m  South  Dakota  Ls  a  little  unhappy  with 
the  operations  of  the  EXemocratic  Nv- 
tional  Convention   in  lios  Angeles 


SOLUTION    FOR   COURT    DELAYS    IS 
A  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  CONCEIiN 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Lmprovementa 
in  Judicial  Machinery  recently  held  a  2- 
day  confertnce  in  Chicago,  with  Amer- 
ican Bar  .A.s.vxuvt.ijn  offlciais.  represent- 
atives of  the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety, lawyers  judges,  and  sclioiarH.  re- 
gartlmg  the  prubU-ni  of  delay  m  uhe  Fed- 
eral courts  Ihe  conference  was  held 
pursuant  to  a  resolution,  which  origi- 
nated m  the  Judiciary  Committee,  azid 
was  approved  by  this  body,  extendmg  to 
tt.e  subci/mm.tt'»-f"  authority  to  make  a 
deta.ied  survey  of  the  prixreedings  of  thp 
Federal  court  system,  its  fasliion  of  pro- 
cedure, and  otiier  aspects  with  a  view  to 
niaxuig  recommendations  fur  legislation. 
if  any  st'>-::'.k-<i  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
p<js<'  of  dealuig  w.th  tlie  problem  of  con- 
gest; an  .n  the  Fede.'-ai  courts 

At  the  conference  in  Chicago  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  prt,>blem  is  the  Joint 
resporLsibUity  of  the  bar  associations. 
lawyers,  judges,  and  Congresa  It  was 
decisively  demon.strated  tliat  the  backlog 
of  cases  creating  court  congestion  Is  so 
closely  interrelaU-d  in  Federal  and  SUte 
courUs  tiial  tiie  delay  prx>blem  cannot  be 
solved  m  either  court  system  unless  It 
IS  alleviated  in  botli  systems  at  the  .same 
urn'' 

To  s<.-.l-.  ••  tr.f  ;)r'»b;e!n  of  delay  m  the 
Federal  courts  alone,  for  example,  would 
be  partially  self-defeating  because,  if  Uie 
State  dockets  remain  congested,  litjgants 
v.u\  naturally  file  tiu-ir  cases  with  the 
current  Federal  docket  wlienever  there 
was  concurrent  Jurisdiction  As  the 
backlog  m  a  particular  court  is  reduced, 
the  number  of  fllings  is  increased  cor- 
respondmgly,  and  the  court  nt-ver  secraa 
able  to  reduce  Its  burden. 

It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  see  State 
bar  associations  initiating  studies  on  im- 
provements in  judicial  administration  at 
the  same  time  our  subcommittee  is  mak- 
ing similar  studies  of  the  Federal  system. 
The  Nebraska  State  Bar  A.s.soclati(.n 
recently  held  In  Omaha  Nebr  a  confer- 
ence on  Judicial  selection  and  court  ad- 
ministration Approximately  100  per- 
sons attended  the  conference  The 
State  bar  association  was  represented  by 
experienced   lawyers  from   all  pomts  in 


the  State  Others  in  attendance  in- 
cluded members  of  the  pre.ss  labor  or- 
ganizations, church  groups.  PT.\  organ- 
izations, the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
and  other  lay  groups.  Tlie  judiciary  was 
represented  by  several  members  of  tlie 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  district  courts, 
and  county  courts. 

The  consensus  of  the  C^maha  confer- 
once  is  pnnt.ed  in  the  Nebra.ska  State  Bar 
Journal  for  July  1960  It  i.<^  an  excellent 
report,  and  outlines  practical  and  imme- 
diate steps  which  can  be  taken  on  a  local 
level  to  tackle  the  overall  court  situation 
Especially  welcome  is  the  news  that 
several  lay  t; roups  joined  with  the  pro- 
fessional bodies  in  .search  of  a  solution 
to  help  solve  the  overall  court  conges- 
tion problem 

This  report  will  be  of  interest  in  every 
p>art  of  the  country  wh<>re  persons  from 
all  walks  of  life  are  vitally  concerned 
with  this  a-^ixrt  of  judicial  administra- 
tion I  ask  unanimous  con.s^^-nr  Mr 
Pre.sident,  that  the  artirie  published  in 
the  State  bar  journal  be  p-inted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  lemarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

•  See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  bring  thLs  matter  into  the  Federal 
sphere,  and  more  particularly  as  regards 
the  work  of  our  subcommittee,  I  call  the 
atU^ntion  of  the  .Senate  to  an  editorial 
entitled  Spreadinc  Judicial  Blight 
which  wa.s  published  on  August  12  1960 
in  the  Washington  Post  TTic  editorial 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  necessity 
for  additional  judges  for  our  Federal 
court  system.  I  ask  unammour-  consent 
that  the  editorial  also  be  pnnU-'d  ui  the 
Record  at  tlie  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

•  See  exhibit  2  ' 

Exhibit    1 
fFrom    the    NehraBka    State    Bar    Jcnirnal   for 

July  i»e«; 
Consensus  or  the  Cnnmuf^cm  cm  JtinriAL 

ScaCTTOK       AN»       CotTFT        .^Dm^•lSTKAT!ON 
JtJKk  9,    10     AND    11,   1960 
ACTION       PROCIAMS      TO      ACHirV*       IMI'SOWMTNT 

Throughout  all  of  the  dl»cii.^«lon.«<  it  was 
plainly  apparent  that  those  attending  the 
conference  feel  that  some  change  In  our 
methcxl  'i  Judlcliu  selection  Is  needed  and 
sliould   be   recommended   by    this  conferenc* 

The  plan  of  the  change  was  dii<.  ussed 
get^eraily  at  every  meeting  attended,  but  this 
re|X»^  win  deal  only  with  the  subject  as- 
slened-  which  "Stated  another  way  is — how 
to  get  the  job  done 

This  phaAe  of  the  program  puts  us  directly 
into  the  field  of  public  relation*,  and  some 
of  the  a^pecu  which  were  stressed  are 

1.  Right  now  is  the  most  appropriate  tln:ie 
to  start  on  such  a  pr>.>gnim  becau-^e  there  is 
to  be  a  considerable  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  courts  within  the  immediate  future 
due  to  the  Judicial  retirement  system  now 
In  effect 

2  T^e  education  and  motivation  program 
must  start  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  and  the  bench. 

3,  Public  participation  must  be  enlisted  at 
once  and  various  citizens  committees,  labor 
group>*,  farm  groups,  civic  and  proi>8,siunal 
groups  be  Invited  tx  •  assist  in  the  drHltmg  of 
the  pr'igram. 

4  The  support  of  the  newspfipers.  the  TV 
and    radio    stations,    weeklies    aid    a;,    r.p^s 


media    Is    essential    to    the    succesa    of    the 
program. 

5.  Above  all  the  whole  prc^gram  and  the 
whole  movement  must  be  carefully  coordi- 
nated BO  tiiat  not  lawyers  alone,  but  every- 
body who  should  be  interested  Is  not  orUy 
interested  but  Is  making  a  ivisltive  contri- 
bution. 

Three  methods  of  procedure  were  men- 
tioned : 

1  a  I    Initiative  and  referendum 

(b)    Act  of  legislature 

ic)  Consideration  by  a  constitutional 
convention 

The  preference  when  these  three  methods 
were  discussed  was  In  favor  of  the  last  of  the 
three — consideration  by  a  constitutional 
conrentlon — without  excluding  resort  to  the 
other  two  methods  as  and  when  they  are 
available 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Paui,    P    Chavft 
Ratmond  E   McGrath 
Jajmtes  M    Knapp 

entctt\'e  use  of  judicial  manpoweh 

These  recotnmendaUons  are  in  reference  to 
the  district  courts  of  Nebraska 

1  It  Is  recognized  that  the  district  judges 
duties  have  become  substantially  adminis- 
trative as  well  as  judicial. 

2.  It  Ls  beUeved  uhat  the  maximum  use  o,' 
the  dlsLrlct  Judges'  time  as  in  ihe  u&e  of  pre- 
trial procedure,  assignment  of  cases,  duration 
of  the  trial  day  and  uniform  vacation  periods 
would  of  itself  speed  the  disposition  of  cases 

3  It  seems  tliat  a  unified  acceptable  plan 
of  assignment  of  Judges  from  one  duu^ict  to 
another,  in  the  event  of  a  judge's  disability 
or  of  caseload  would  help  in  the  pre.sent 
situation. 

4.  It  appears  tiiat  some  redistricting  is 
de&Lrable. 

5  It  appears  furtlier  Uiai  bonie  additional 
Judges  may  be  required, 

6.  Si^me  conservative  and  mutually  accept- 
able plan  of  Judicial  administraUon  and 
supervision  of  dockets  should  be  considered 

It  is  suggested  that  these  rectnimenda- 
Uons  together  with  the  complete  notes  of  the 
reporter  be  referred  to  tJ".e  tubc«.>nin\utee  of 
the  Judicial  council  presently  considering 
these  problems  for  its  cousiuerstion  and 
action. 

Respectfully  submitted 

llATMi   NL    M     CnOSbMAN,    Sr. 
ROBEST   FeaSEB. 

John  E  North. 
tubicial  compensation  and  pensions 

1  'While  It  Is  not  necessary  n'-'r  even 
desirable  to  maintain  a  level  of  judicial  com- 
pensntlon  which  will  attract  Judicial  aspir- 
ants In  and  of  Itself,  judicial  compen.satlon 
should  be  at  a  level  (a)  commenfiir.-^te  with 
the  dlgrnlty  of  the  Judicial  office,  ibi  ade- 
quate to  attract  from  the  practice  of  law  able 
and  efTectlve  candidates,  and  (c)  a-ssurlng 
an  obJectlTe  and  relatively  independent  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  judge. 

2  Judicial  compensation  Is  an  Important 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  Judicial  selection 
The  adequacy  of  judicial  compensation  both 
current  and  deferred  ( pension  benefits  i 
bears  directly  on  the  problem  of  judicial  se- 
lection. 

3.  The  level  of  compensation  for  Judicial 
officers  In  Nebraska  Is  at  present  on  the  low 
side  In  comparison  with  (a)  Judicial  salaries 
In  other  States  and  In  the  Federal  system, 
^b)  salaries  of  other  comparable  public  of- 
ficers, legally  trained  and  otherwise,  and 
(c)  lawyers  practicing  In  Nebraska,  'While 
this  is  not  a  critical  problem  at  the  moment 
It  should  receive  constant  and  continuing 
attention  In  order  to  keep  up  with  changing 
conditions. 

4.  Some  States  have  Judicial  compensuUon 
systems  wlilch  are  flexible  In  that  the  com- 
pensation of  judges  In  more  poptilous  coun- 
ties   Is    supplemented    from    county    funds 


This   procedure    ^.hould    be  studied   a?   a   po5- 
f-ibly  desirable  one  for  Nebraska 

5  .^n  adequate  judicial  retirement  pro- 
gram Is  desirable  not  only  from  the  view  of 
humane  consideration  for  superannuated 
judge?  but  al.«-o  from  the  view  of  efficient  ad- 
mmlstTatlon  of  the  courts  which  in  turn  will 
result  in  economy  In  expenditure  of  public 
funds  Appropriate  steps  to  impress  this  on 
the  public  at  large  should  be  considered 

6  The  Judicial  Retirement  Act  of  Ne- 
braska l.?  making  and  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  adequacy  of  judicial  compensation  and 
to  maintaining  an  effective  and  alert  ju- 
diciary It  should  be  preserved  and,  m  some 
areas,  improved.  The  Nebraska  Judicial  Re- 
tirement program  Includes  benefits  payable 
in  the  event  of  permanent  disability.  This 
is  deemed  a  valuable  addition  t<  the  plan 
It  Includes  no  provts;  .n  for  sur-.  ivorshlp 
benefits  to  widows  of  judges  The  addition 
of  such  benefits  should  be  considered  The 
addition  of  such  benefits  through  an  op- 
tional Joint  and  survivor  annuity  at  retire- 
ment would  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  plan 
to  the  State. 

7.  The  retirement  plan  for  Nebraska 
Judges  Ls  now  only  partially  funded  in  the 
actuarial  sense  of  „hat  term  i  Whether,  In 
view  of  the  f.tct  that  It  Is  applicable  to  pub- 
lic officers  u  should  be  fully  funded  or  more 
nearly  ful.y  fuiided  is  a  problem  which 
should  recei\e  the  attention  of  Interested 
groups  and  the  leplslature 

Respectfully  submitted 

James    K     Al-kerman. 

GLXNN  I  ANDEaSlJN 
R.CBEBT  R  TliOYEE 
JOH.N     FlBlGEK. 

JtnWCIAL    SElECTIfN    A.ND   TE-Vl'RE 

In  order  to  obtain  judges  of  the  h!ehe<;t 
judicial  caliber  It  Is  necessary  that  they  be 
selected  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit  Selec- 
tion thrciu,;:.  p>pii'.ar  e.ection  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  best  suited  t-o  arhle\lng  this  end 
This  IS  so  because  unlike  the  legislative  and 
exectitlve  branches  of  Government  the  1u- 
diciary  is  not,  in  the  stricteM  sense  a  policy- 
making body  but  is  a  group  engaged  in  a 
highly  specialized  and  technical  function. 
The  electcM-ate  cannot  nor  can  It  be  ex- 
pected to,  judge  adequately  whether  a  p>er- 
son  Is  fitted  for  judicial  office. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  elective 
system  can  be  strengthened  thrxxigh  the  bar 
rec<im.n lending  certain  of  the  CAndidates  for 
Judgeships  as  well  qualified  and  widely 
promuleating  these  recommendations  to  the 
electorate  Nevertheless,  judges  are  still  sub- 
ject to  pressures  and  the  necessity  of  ex- 
pensive and  t:  me -consuming  campaigns 
Bar  support  of  a  candidate  doet  not  appear 
to  reduce  these  pressures  sigr.ificant.y  In- 
deed n-ii\ny  lawyers  feel  that  bar  reo-mmen- 
datlon  of  a  candidate  is  often  misunderstcxxl 
by  the  public  and  may  be  an  actual  hin- 
drance to  the  approved  candidate's  chance  of 
election. 

The  so-called  Mlssijun  plan  or  ,\mer.car. 
Bar  Association  plan  eliminates  the  undesir- 
able feiitures  of  the  ;resent  elective  system 
by  pro\iding  for  the  filling  of  \acancles 
thrrugh  appointment  by  the  Governor  from 
nominations  submitted  by  a  nonparti.san 
commission  composed  of  judges  lawyers  and 
laymen  Yet.  the  tenure  of  judges  Is  still 
subjected  to  the  vote  of  the  people  at  a  non- 
competitive election  at  which  each  judge 
must  run  on  his  recv>rd  at  the  end  of  his 
term 

Prom  our  discussion  wit!;  the  f,ve  pianels. 
we  have  concluded  that  both  lawyers  and 
laymen  attending  the  conference  r.re  over- 
whelmingly of  the  opinion  that  such  an  ap- 
pointive plan  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
public  It  was  generally  agreed  that  this 
plan  is  the  moet  efTectlve  way  to  express  the 
composite  judgment  of  a  group  which  is  best 
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acquairi-#U  with  those  who  will  make  com- 
petent ;„!  .=;es  In  addition,  the  Judicial  ten- 
ure ui.dfr  the  plan  Is  a  strong  Inducement 
to  obtain  qualified  persons  who  would  be 
unwilling  to  subject  themselves  to  the  dif- 
ficulties and  insecvirity  of  a  competitive  elec- 
tion. 

There  exists  the  question  whether  the  ap- 
pointive system  of  selection  should  be 
adopted  statewide  or  only  in  the  moet  popu- 
lous areas.  It  is.  of  course,  true  that  the 
need  for  the  appointive  plan  may  not  be  so 
pressing  In  rural  areas  because,  generally 
speaking,  the  elective  system  has  produced 
acceptable  Judges  In  these  areas.  Never- 
theless, pressures  are  present  In  rural  areas, 
and  it  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  the 
appointive  plan  is  desirable  on  a  statewide 
basis. 

In  order  to  secure  acceptance  of  the  ap- 
pointive system  In  Nebraska,  much  more 
education  of  the  public  as  to  the  potential 
shortcomings  of  the  present  system  must 
be  accomplished  This  can  be  done  only  If 
the  bar,  and  in  particular  the  present  Ju- 
diciary, form  a  solid  front  behind  the  plan 
and  actively  work  for  its  adoption. 

Respecf'slly  submitted 

LXSTER    A      DaNOELSON. 

Wn-LiAM    T.   Utley 
EOMtTND    O.    Beishitim 
Lek  Bloomincoale 

haking  existing  ststims  work 

It  was  very  generally  agreed  that  the  bar 
has  a  duty  and  an  obligation  to  interest 
Itself  In  the  selection  and  election  of  quail- 
fled  Judges  of  all  State  courts,  although  the 
principal  emphasis  of  the  discussion  was  on 
the  office  of  district  Judge.  While  outstate 
districts  expressed  general  satisfaction  with 
the  caliber  of  their  district  Judges,  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  in  many  instances  the 
best  qualified  ia'*-yers  in  the  district  do  not 
seek  the  office  either  by  app>olntment  or 
election 

It  vns  the  consensus  of  the  panels  that 
there  are  four  principal  factors  which  deter 
the  best  qualified  lawyers  from  seeking  elec- 
tion to  the  bench 

(a)  Inadequate  salary. 

(b)  The  necessity  fr^r  extensive  expensive 
election  caxnpai=rT.s 

(C)    Insecuri'v    ■.•■>-:iure. 

(d)    Lack  ':'  prrs-.tf 

There  *  us  :..  .  ;«rable  pessimism  ex- 
pressed lis  :••  ::.e  p',^;>iiblllty  of  obtaining  any 
increase  in  Judicial  salaries  through  action 
by  the  legislature  in  the  Immediate  future. 
Comment  was  made  on  the  disparity  of  liv- 
ing costs  in  metropolitan  areas  as  compared 
to  more  rural  areas  and  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  legislation  or  constitutional 
amend.Tient  authjrizing  counties  In  metro- 
poUum  area^  to  supplement  the  statutory 
judicial  salary  out  of  county  funds. 

As  to  the  necessity  for  extensive  political 
campaigns  and  the  insecurity  of  tenure.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  this  has  not  been 
a  .seriously  deterring  factor  in  the  past  with 
reference  to  outstate  Judicial  districts.  It 
has  been  the  exf>erlence  that  vacancies  usu- 
ally rjccurred  through  the  death  of  an  In- 
cumbent Judge  which  resulted  in  a  usually 
satisfactory  Governor's  appointment  to  the 
vacancy  and  that  the  incumbent  was  listially 
reelected  and  reelected  without  substantial 
opposition  It  was  pointed  out,  however, 
that  vacancies  will  occur  in  the  future  by 
reason  of  compulsory  retirement  of  Judges 
under  the  present  retirement  program  which 
will  generally  result  in  a  competitive  election 
for  the  vacancy.  In  such  Instances  the  most 
able  lawyers  may  refuse  to  subject  them- 
selves to  a  handshaking  political  campaign 
and  the  available  candidates  may  or  may  not 
be  qualified  for  the  bench.  Such  a  situation 
now  exists  In  three  Judicial  districts  and 
lawyers  from  those  districts  were  somewhat 
concerned  that  the  office  would  go  to  the 
m.36t     i.>erv)nable     and     indefatigable     cam- 


paigner rather  than  to  the  best  qualified 
candidate.  It  was  the  consensus  that  the 
fourth  deterrent,  lack  of  prestige,  was  per- 
haps particularly  noticeable  in  the  Omaha 
area,  although  It  has  not  been  unknown  In 
outstate  districts.  Obviously,  the  prestige  of 
the  bench  depends  on  the  election  of  lawyers 
best  qualified  to  hold  the  oflice 

It  was  the  consensus  that  the  bar  should 
actively  participate  In  Judicial  selection  and 
election  In  the  following  ways: 

I  a  I  By  soliciting  and  inducing  competent 
lawyers  to  seek  the  office 

I  b  I  By  recommending  to  the  Governor  the 
names  of  qualified  lawyers  when  a  vacan- 
cy occurs  requiring  a  Governor's  apf>oint- 
ment. 

(CI  By  actively  working  as  Individuals  or 
by  general  bar  endorsement  In  election  cam- 
paigns 

Two  districts  reported  active  solicitation 
by  the  bar  association  to  Induce  competent 
lawyers  to  seek  office  In  this  year's  election 
with  reasonable  success. 

Most  of  the  districts  reported  active 
participation  by  the  bar  aaoociatlon  In  mak- 
ing recommendations  for  Governor's  appoint- 
ments, which  In  most  Instances,  although 
not  all.  resulted  In  an  appointment  from  the 
names  recommended. 

All  districts  reported  that  Individual 
lawyers  generally  advised  clients  and  friends 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  Judicial  office,  which  was  generally  effec- 
tive If  confined  to  those  having  close  con- 
tact with  the  lawyer  and  valuing  his  opinion 
If  used  Indiscriminately  It  was  felt  that  en- 
dorsement might  be  harmful  by  leading  the 
public  to  think  that  the  Individual  lawyer 
had  an  ax  to  grind  In  endorsing  and  sup- 
porting a  particular  candidate. 

While  some  districts  expressed  the  opinion 
that  a  general  endorsement  of  a  candidate 
by  the  bar  association  is  the  "kiss  of  death." 
the  majority  felt  that  bar  endorsements 
can  be  effective,  especially  when  civic 
groups  can  be  persuaded  to  actively  support 
the  bar  endorsement  Effective  bar  endorse- 
ments. It  was  felt,  would  remove  from  the 
candidate's  shoulders  some  of  the  curse  of  a 
political  campaign  and  would  tend  to  rea- 
sonably assure  the  candidate  of  tenure  In 
office  and  thereby  encourage  better  qualified 
lawyers  to  seek  the  office. 

The  feeling  that  the  public  will  not  ac- 
cept and  may  even  resent  a  bar  association 
endorsement  of  a  candidate  for  the  bench  Is 
apparently  based  upon  the  low  prestige  In 
which  the  bar  Is  held  In  public  opinion.  It 
was  felt  that  lawyers,  acting  In  good  faith, 
can  best  determine  the  qualifications  of  can- 
didates for  the  bench,  that  the  bar  as  a 
whole  has  no  personal  ax  to  grind  In  en- 
dorsing one  candidate  over  another  and  that 
through  a  program  of  education  a  bar  en- 
dorsement could  be  made  effective  and 
would  result  In  persuading  more  qualified 
candidates  to  run  and  In  securing  their 
election. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Alexander  McKie.  Jr. 
James  A.  Dotle. 
PiNELOPB  Anderson. 


Exhibit  2 

(Prom   the  Washington  Post.  Aug.    12 
1960] 

Spreading  Judicial  Blight 
If  Members  of  Congress  could  visualize  the 
consequences  of  denying  the  Federal  courts 
the  additional  Judges  they  have  requested, 
we  surmise  that  the  present  session  would  be 
extended  until  the  judgeship  bill  were  passed. 
Too  often  the  legislators  seem  to  assume  that 
the  chief  question  at  Issue  In  this  measure  Is 
who  will  distribute  45  Juicy  political  plums. 
Actually  the  question  Is  whether  Congress 
will  continue  to  infilct  injustice  on  thou- 
sands of  citizens  for  want  of  Judges  to  hear 
their  law  suits. 


In  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area,  for  ex- 
ample, it  now  takes  almost  3  years  to  bring 
a  case  to  trial  In  the  Federal  district  courts 
Many  citizens  of  small  means  cannot  afford 
to  wait  that  long  to  have  their  legal  disputes 
settled  Consequently  they  are  forced  to 
compromise  in  a  vast  number  of  automobile 
Injury  suits  and  similar  cases.  In  general 
the  large  corporations  can  cope  with  these 
delays.  Hard-pressed  citizens,  faced  wuh 
doctor  bills,  and  the  repair  of  damaged  prop- 
erty, are  under  heavy  pressure  to  agree  to 
sacrifice  settlements  because,  in  effect,  ihe 
courts  are  closed  to  them 

The  Government,  too.  pays  heavily  for  this 
stagnation  In  the  machinery  of  Justice  It 
loses  millions  of  dollars  In  Interest  at  6  per- 
cent because  of  the  delay  In  hearing  tax- 
refund  cases,  land-condemnation  cases,  and 
other  suits  Involving  large  sums  of  money 
The  losses  thus  suffered  by  the  Government 
alone  are  said  to  exceed  the  total  salaries  of 
all  the  45  new  Judges  that  the  courts  have 
requested 

The  failure  of  the  I>mocraUc  Congreas 
adequately  to  staff  the  courts  In  recent  years 
has  been  laid  to  lU  reluctance  to  let  a  Re- 
publican President  name  ao  many  new  Judges 
That  Is  a  flimsy  excuse  for  allowing  the 
machinery  of  Justice  to  deteriorate,  and  now 
It  has  lost  whatever  validity  It  may  once 
have  had  President  Elsenhower  long  ago 
offered  to  divide  the  new  Judgeships  equally 
between  Democrats  and  Republlcaru  if  Con- 
gress would  only  vote  the  authorization 
More  recently  Attorney  General  Rogers  has 
suggested  that  the  bill  be  passed  to  become 
effective  next  January  20  so  that  all  the 
nominations  would  be  made  by  the  next 
President 

The  obvious  reason  for  acting  now  Is  to 
save  a  year  in  properly  staffing  the  courts 
Even  If  the  new  Congress,  under  heavy  pres- 
sure from  a  new  administration,  should  find 
time  to  pass  a  Judgeship  bill  in  19«1.  it  would 
probably  be  1962  before  the  Judges  could  be 
recruited  and  confirmed  With  Judgeship 
bills  now  on  the  calendars  of  both  Houses 
stirely  the  present  Congress  could  afford  to 
stay  In  session  an  extra  day.  If  necessary,  to 
remove  the  spreading  blight  In  the  system  of 
Justice  without  further  delay. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  concluded 
his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  need 
for   additional   judges? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Yes,  at  this  Uixfie 

Mr  KEATING.  Then  will  tt«e  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  yield  to  m( 

Mr.   HRUSKA.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING  First.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  taken  in  the  Subcommittee 
for  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery. 

He  has  made  a  great  study  of  this 
problem,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  need  for  additional  judges  and  other 
methods  for  expediting  the  business  of 
the  Federal  courts. 

On  Saturday  I  addressed  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  the  need  for  additional 
judges.  I  know  this  is  a  subject  in  which 
he  has  a  deep  interest;  and  I  know,  from 
my  discussions  with  him.  and  his  work 
on  this  subcommittee,  that  he  agrees 
with  me  about  the  urgency  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  need  for  additional  judges  has 
been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  various  messages  to 
the  Congress.  He  has  put  it  on  the 
agenda  for  action  at  this  session.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  problems  which, 
in  my  judgment,  should  have  our  atten- 
tion here.    It  should  not  in  any  way  re- 


quire long  debate  or  long  delay  in  action 
in  the  Senate.  It  could  easily  be  com- 
pleted in  a  part  of  1  day.  But  people 
of  modest  means,  many  of  them  ordi- 
nary working  men  and  women,  are  suf- 
fering today  because  of  the  failure  to 
have  enough  judicial  manpower  in  our 
courts  to  handle  their  cases. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  re- 
cently visited  Chicago,  and  talked  with 
the  Federal  Judges  and  others  interested 
there  in  the  administration  of  Justice. 
Tliere  is  serious  delay  in  the  Federal 
courts  in  that  area.  There  is  an  even 
worse  delay  In  the  U^.  District  Courts 
for  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Districts 
of  New  York  where  the  need  for  addi- 
tional judges  is  veiy  acute. 

The  initial  reco-nmendallon  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  for  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  in  New  York  and  those  two 
district  courts  wa,';  for  11  additional 
judges.  The  bill  re;x)rted  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y  was  for  four 
additional  judges,  and  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judioiary  for  five.  That 
addition,  of  course,  would  be  a  very  sub- 
stantial help. 

The  need  is  great  in  many  other  States. 
This  is  certainly,  in  my  Judgment,  a  mat- 
ter which  deserves  consideration  at  this 
special  session. 

The  President  has  asked  for  action  on 
the  minimum  wag(  bill  which  is  before 
us.  and  it  is  an  important  bill.  He  ha^ 
asked  for  action  In  the  other  areas  in 
the  list  which  wa*  presented  to  us  by 
the  majority  leader  But  this  is  not  a 
sanctified  list.  Tliere  is  no  particular 
sacred  list  of  items  to  be  taken  up  in  this 
session.  Certainly  the  legislation  for 
additional  Judges  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  referred  Is  of  vital 
importance  and  it  should  not  be  shunted 
aside  in  this  sessicm. 

I  am  very  glad  ihe  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  called  our  attention  to  this 
subject  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  statement  on  this 
point? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  commend  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Npbra.":ka  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senat«, 
because.  If  the  ca:.endar  is  correct,  this 
bill  has  been  on  the  calendar  since  Sep- 
tember 10.  1959;  SD  we  have  had  plenty 
of  chance  to  consider  it  this  year  if  the 
controlling  leadership,  the  E>cmocratic 
Party,  were  willing  to  bring  it  up. 

What  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  said  can  be  doubled  so  far  as  the 
State  of  Connecticut  is  concerned.  Our 
situation  Is  very  serious.  Our  bar  asso- 
ciation has  petitioned  this  body  several 
times  in  recent  yeais  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional judges.  We  need  two  additional 
judges,  although  the  bill  on  the  Senate 
calendar  provides  only  one  additional 
judge  for  the  State  of  Connecticut.  But 
my  able  colleague  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
DoDDl  has  joined  nie  in  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  asking  for  two  judges,  which 
shows  the  need  we  have  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

So  I  am  very  gkd  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  ha.*;  pointed  out  the  nece.s.slty 
for  getting  some  action  on  the  bill  at  this 
time. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  that  any  person 
who  has  been  familiar  with  the  Federal 
judicial  system,  as  all  of  us  who  are 
lawyers  have  over  periods  of  active  prac- 
tice at  the  bar.  is  fully  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  we  just  do  not  have  enough 
Fc-deral  judges;  and  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  for  bringing  this 
matter  up. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  much  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate,  but  I  should  like  to  say 
that  in  my  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania we  are  short  of  judges  in  all  three 
Federal  districts.  In  some  areas  we  are 
years  behind  in  the  work  of  our  Federal 
courts.  While  tremendously  efifective 
work  has  been  done  by  the  U.S.  attorneys 
and  by  our  sitting  judges,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  getting  caught  up  in  criminal 
trials,  the  civil  trials  lag  very  far  be- 
hind. In  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  our 
judges  and  the  fact  that  we  are  using 
judges  who  are  no  longer  active,  by  virtue 
of  their  having  i  etired  under  the  Federal 
system — it  has  been  necessary  to  call 
them  back — the  rights  of  litigants  are 
seriously  delayed.  The  American  Bar 
Association,  meeting  here  later  this 
month,  will  undoubtedly  have  more  to 
say  about  it.  But  when  we  talk  about 
the  rights  of  individuals.  I  think  certain- 
ly we  must  consider  the  rights  of  the 
ordinary  litigant.  He  has  no  organiza- 
tion to  help  him.  He  has  no  special  in- 
terest group.  He  has  no  lobby  He  or 
she  merely  has  a  case  before  the  Federal 
courts,  and  he  or  she  must  certainly 
wonder  why  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  does  not  help  him  get  the  C3.^e 
tried. 

When  a  woman  is  in  the  Federal  courts 
to  recover  damages  for  negligent  action 
which  caused  the  death  of  her  hu.sband, 
and  where  the  case  has  been  taken  to 
Vr.p  Federal  courts  under  the  diversity 
of  citizenship  provisions,  it  is  small  com- 
fort for  her  to  know  that  some'Dody  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales  has  made 
some  reference  to  this  being  a  patronaEe 
matter.  Surely,  it  camiot  hv  a  patronaL'e 
matter  under  this  bill,  since  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  publicly 
agreed  that  the  judges  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed equally  from  each  political  party. 

Therefore,  those  who  deny  justice  by 
delaying  it,  those  who  deny  justice  by 
talking  in  terms  of  patronage,  those  who 
deny  the  ordinary  litigant  his  or  her  day 
in  court  must  assume  the  blame  for  their 
unwillingness,  by  reason  of  their  own 
motivations,  which  I  think  are  not  in 
the  public  interest.  And.  meanwhile,  our 
litigants  will  stand  in  long  queues  at  the 
doors  of  our  Federal  courts,  waiting  for 
justice  and  wondering  why  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  so  little  interest 
in  their  difficult  and  unsolved  problems. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  it  was 
with  pleasure  that  I  listened  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  York  on 
this  subject.  He  had  served  long  years 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  othor 
body  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  SiiV)- 
committee  on  Improvement  of  the  Judi- 
cial Machinery.    He  sat  in  on  the  confer- 


ences in  Chicago  to  which  I  have 
referred.  He  brcught  to  bear  many 
helpful  suggestions  with  all  the  force  of 
his  years  of  exp)erience  on  the  subject. 
I  am  sure,  as  we  proceed  in  this  woik, 
his  coimsel  and  his  aid  will  be  of  great 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  speak  on  an- 
other subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  tlie  floor. 


THE     PASSPORT     BIIl^A     2-YEAR- 
OLD     MUST" 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  there  was  discussed  somewhat 
briefly  on  the  flcor,  at  the  original  in- 
stance of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  a  2- 
year-old  "must"  bill,  the  bill  having  to 
do  with  the  issuance  of  passports  under 
regulations  of  the  State  Department.  It 
is  to  that  subject  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  for  a  few  minutes. 

Until  June  16,  1958.  the  State  Depart- 
ment enforced  regulations  providing  that 
no  passport  would  be  issued  if  the  appli- 
cant was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party:  was  undei  Communist  Parly  dis- 
cipline, domination,  or  control:  or  if  he 
was  traveling  abroad  to  assist  knowingly 
the  international  Communist  movement. 

On  that  day,  however,  the  Supreme 
Court  struck  dov.Ti  those  regulations  as 
invalid  on  the  ^:round  that  there  was 
lack  of  specific  legislative  fiuthority  for 
them. 

Since  that  day,  the  State  Department 
has  been  compelled  to  issue  passports  to 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  apphcar.t-s 
notwithstandme  their  clear  and  well- 
known  records  cf  activity  and  intended 
plans  in  support  of  international  com- 
munism and  ::i  support  of  its  con."^tant 
cfTorts  to  dominate  the  entire  world.  In- 
cluding the  United  Slates.  By  the  hun- 
dreds they  ha\e  traveled  abroad  to  fur- 
ther and  advance  their  conspiracy, 
threat  and  pre  gram  against  our  national 
safety  and  survival. 

In  spit-e  of  their  well-known  status  as 
si:)ldiers  in  the  Communist  army  for  in- 
direct aggression,  our  Government  is 
forced  to  extend  to  them  the  protection, 
convemence,  and  the  dignity  of  a  U  8. 
passpoi-t.  It  is  forced  to  expedite  their 
travels  in  foreign  countries.  And  after 
ihey  have  performd  tlieir  iixfamous  as- 
.=  ;t:nments  abroad,  that  same  pas.'^port 
serves  to  gam  for  them  readmission  inio 
the  very  country  w^hich  they  are  pledged 
and  bound  to  subvert  and  to  prepare  for 
delivery  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 

All  this  is  so  because  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  enact  a  law  providing  for  ade- 
quate standards  and  specific  authority 
in  the  premises. 

The  list  of  "must"  bills  may  be  long; 
the  time  of  our  session  short.  Yet  there 
is  no  measure  deserving  of  more  prompt 
and  expeditious  action  than  this  one 
which  so  closely  and  vitally  affects  our 
Republic. 

As  a  nation  we  si>end  more  than  half 
of  our  annual  Federal  budget  to  fight  a 
cold  war  and  trying  to  prevent  or  deter 
a  hot  one.  Yet  we  fail  to  close  the  gap- 
ing hole  torn  in  our  defenses  over  2  years 
ago — a  breach  which  is  being  joyfully 
and  fruitfully  and  fully  exploited  daily 
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by  those  who  are  dedicated  to  the  task 
of  betraying  our  Nation  and  delivering 
it  mto  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  importance  of  free  and  unrestrict- 
ed travel  to  advancement  of  the  Commu- 
nist cause  should  be  plain  to  any 
thou-'htfui  person.  Yet  there  are  those 
who  express  doubts  and  who  assert  that 
there  is  no  need  for  this  legislation. 

Mr  Roderic  L.  O'Connor,  while  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  of  the  State  De- 
partmen:  answered  the  doubters  in  this 
way ; 

We  are  convinced  that  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  the  international  party  machinery 
depends  to  a  very  great  degree  on  the  free- 
dom of  many  of  these  persons  to  travel. 
Everyone  in  business  today  travels  almost 
constantly.  You  all  know  that  personal 
contact  Is  an  Invaluable  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness You  all  know  that  the  telephone  and 
the  mails  are  not  an  adequate  substitute  in 
carrying  on  your  own  business  for  p>ersonal 
contacts.  If  this  is  true  of  normal  business 
operations,  how  much  more  true  is  it  of  the 
enormously  complex  operation  of  the  Inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy. 

Imagine,  If  you  can.  carrying  on  a  world- 
wide business  where  virtually  all  of  your 
comjnunlcatlon  must  be  kept  secret.  Ima- 
gine, if  you  will,  carrying  on  a  worldwide 
operation,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  es- 
pionage, subversion,  and  sabotage. 

The  necessity  for  personal  assessment,  of 
personal  recruitment — Indeed  of  all  forms 
of  personal  contact — will  be  obvious  to  you 
at  once.  In  an  organization  of  this  sort, 
to  hamper  the  movements  of  any  members 
of  the  organization  is  a  crippling  blow  and 
puts  the  operations  of  the  organization  under 
a  most  heavy  handicap. 

Mr.  O'Connor's  remarks  were  made  in 
a  speech  he  delivered  to  leaders  of  the 
"Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  Wa.shing- 
ton.  DC  ,  on  November  8,  1958.  Among 
other  thmt,'s.  he  told  of  receipt  by  the 
Passport  Office  of  596  applications  for 
passport,s  from  persons  who  have  un- 
doubted records  of  activity  in  support  of 
the  international  Communist  movement 
within  5  months  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  He  described  some  of  the  rec- 
ords involved 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  e.xcerpts  from  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered 

'See  exhibit  1 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  of  Congress  for  inaction  is  a 
shameful  one.  There  have  been  nu- 
merous and  lengthy  hearings  before  sev- 
eral committees.  The  House  passed  a 
bill  in  the  85th  Congress.  It  passed  an- 
other one  in  September  of  last  year. 

But  nothing  came  to  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar till  June  30.  1960,  more  than  2 
years  after  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
was  rendered. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  re- 
ported S.  2652  at  that  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
description  of  its  provisions  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 


from  Nebraska?    The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  pendency  of  the  bill,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  subject  has  been 
thoroughly  explored  and  is  ready  for 
ac^-ion  on  the  floor,  there  is  still  no  in- 
dication that  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
at<,'  will  take  any  step  to  make  it  the 
pending  business.  It  should  be  acted 
upon,  Mr.  President.    It  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  summaiT  of  the 
activities  of  the  Congress  regarding 
passport  legislation  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1958. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  IS  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3  > 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  having  spoken  on  this  same 
subject  in  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago. 
as  well  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  others. 

I  urge  that  others  also  join  in  similar 
expressions  so  that  action  will  be  Uken 
yet  this  session  on  this  vei-y  vitally  needed 
legislation. 

Exhibit  1 

Excerpts  Pbom  Spkech  or  Rodduc  1.  O'Con- 
No«  Betork  VrrrnANs  or  Foecicn  Waks 
Through  several  days  of  hearings  I  was 
frequently  asked  the  questions:  'Why  was 
It  dangerous  for  American  Communists  to 
travel  abroad?  Why  can  they  do  more  harm 
abroad  than  they  can  do  here'  Why,  if  the 
malls  and  the  diplomatic  pouch  are  open  to 
these  people.  Is  It  so  Important  that  they 
be  prevented  from  actually  traveling  abroad 
in  p>erson?" 

These  are  good  questions  and  I  should  like 
to  give  you  gentlemen  the  answers  as  I  see 
'them. 

HOW  COMMUNIST  CON.SPIRACT  WOKKS 

To  answer  these  questions  requires  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy Is  and  how  it  operates.  I  do  not  need 
to  explain  to  this  group  the  alms  of  the 
Communists  or  their  political  objectives.  I 
should  say.  however,  that  the  dependence 
of  the  Communists  on  direct  armed  aggres- 
sion has  In  recent  years  lessened  The  em- 
phasis today  Is  on  Indirect  aggression  That 
type  of  aggression  places  a  much  heavier 
reliance  than  heretofore  on  subversion  and 
espionage  and  on  all  forms  of  political  agita- 
tion and  political  propaganda. 

The  principal  Instrument  of  the  Soviet 
Communists  for  carrying  out  these  tactics  of 
subversion  and  political  agitation  abroad  Is. 
of  course,  the  apparatus  of  the  International 
Communist  conspiracy.  This  international 
apparatus  exists  In  almost  every  part  of  the 
world  and  Is  directed  and  supported  from 
Moscow.  It  is  a  vast  and  complex  organiza- 
tion, partly  overt  and  partly  covert.  Much 
of  Its  activity  Is  public  and  can  be  seen  In  a 
variety  of  forms  In  every  capital  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  even  a  more  Important  part  of 
this  activity  is  hidden  from  view  and  relies 
on  secret  communication  and  correspond- 
ence, on  covert  financing  and  on  hidden 
means  of  resupply.  In  suc^  a  worldwide 
organization  there  must  be  hundreds  and 
thousands,  indeed  probably  millions,  of  per- 
sona In  all  the  countries  of  the  world  who 
have  their  valued  place  In  the  party  ma- 
chinery. A  fair  share  of  these  persons  are 
here  In  the  United  States      Let  me  tell  you 


about  some    of    the    worst    cases    who    have 
recently   applied   for   passports. 

One  of  our  recent  applicants  was  born  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  is  now  a  naturalized 
American  citizen.  It  waa  his  Job  to  furnish 
his  contacts  in  Czechoslovakia  with  the  nam^s 
of  active  antl-Communlsts  In  the  United 
States  whose  relatives  were  living  back  U\ 
Czechoslovakia  What  the  Czech  Govern- 
ment probably  did  to  those  relatives  wouU.l 
not  be  hard  to  imagine. 

Another  client  of  our  passport  offlce  was 
thought  by  the  Canadian  Government  to  be 
so  dangerous  to  the  public  security  that  the 
Canadians  refused  him  entry  to  that  coun- 
try to  attend  a  Communist  rally  featuring 
the  famous  "Red  '  Dean  of  Canterbury  Yet 
your  Government  Is  powerless  to  deny  him 
a  passport. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  hardest  cases  for  us  Uj 
stomach,  and  I  am  sure  this  group  of  veteran^ 
win  agree  with  me,  u  that  of  William  Lorenzo 
Patterson. 

Mr.  Patterson  boasts  that  he  Is  a  Commu- 
nist He  Is  the  general  manager  of  the 
weekly  Communist  new.spaper.  the  Worker 
In  1950.  when  he  was  visiting  his  fellow  Com- 
munlsU  In  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  h* 
gave  press  Interviews  In  which  he  accused 
this  Government  of  being  a  Government  of 
criminals  and  cannibals  He  accused  us  oi 
using  germ  warfare  In  Korea  He  repeatedly 
advocated  the  overthrow  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment He  made  a  speech  In  New  York  City 
In  1952  In  which  he  Is  reported  to  have  urged 
his  listeners  to  write  lo  American  soldiers  in 
combat  In  Korea  and  Uj  Incite  them  to  %•> 
over  to  tile  other  side. 

Patterson  now  wants  a  passport  to  go  to 
Europe  and  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  "buai- 
ness  and  pleasure  "  It  is  not  dlfflcuti  u> 
imagine  what  Mr.  Pattersons  business  and 
pleasure  will  be  For  the  United  States  it 
will  be  dirty  business  Yet  Mr  Patterson 
travels  with  our  official  blessing  and  protec- 
tion. 

Another  case  Involves  a  Cbmmunlsl  labor 
leader  who  went  to  England  some  years  ago 
during  a  strike  at  the  port  of  London  and 
had  to  be  expelled  by  the  British  Ot.vern- 
m«nt  because  of  his  activities  as  a  Commu- 
nist agent  In  blocking  setUement  of  the 
strike.  We  have  now  been  obliged  to  give 
him  a  passport,  a  passport  which  asks  the 
British  authorities  to  let  the  bearer  paM 
safely  and  freely  " 
You  all  recall  the  name  Julius  Rosenberg. 
convicted  of  espionage  for  the  Soviets  and 
executed.  The  man  who  recruited  Julius 
Rosenberg  Into  the  Communist  Party  In  193tt 
has  applied  for  and  received  a  passport  since 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  Still  a  party 
member,  his  Job  has  been  to  recruit  chem- 
ists and  other  scientists  into  Communist- 
dominated   organizations. 

There  Is  the  case  of  Victor  Pei io  who  has 
been  Identified  In  sworn  testimony  as  .i 
Communist  who  passed  documenu  from  the 
sensitive  wartime  OflBce  of  Strategic  8er\ 
ices  to  a  courier  for  the  CommunUt  app.n- 
ratus  His  application  Is  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

WHEN   AMERICANS   BERATE   AMERICA 

We  have  had  to  give  passports  to  such 
ardent  Communist  supporters  as  Hugh 
Hardymen  and  AnIU  and  Henry  Wlllcox 
all  of  whom  attended  a  Commie  peace  con- 
ference in  1052  at  Pelplng.  in  Red  China 
In  evasion  of  passport  restrictions  All  ol 
them  made  sUitements  accusing  the  United 
States  of  using  germ  warfare  In  the  Korewn 
confilct 

Finally,  there  are  the  more  notorious  cases 
of  E:arl  Browder  and  Anna  Louise  Strong 
Browder.  onetime  head  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  this  country,  who  had  previously 
been  convicted  of  misusing  his  passport, 
promptly  applied  again  In  order  to  renew  his 
International  travels.  Anna  Louise  Strong, 
upon  receiving  a  passport  this  year,  promptly 
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visited  her  friends  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
despite  the  passport  restriction  against 
travel  to  Communist  China,  she  went  from 
there  to  Pelplng.  whi-re  she  is  still  visiting 
and  talking 

These  are  but  a  fev.-  examples  on  our  list. 
The  list  now  numb<'rs  596  These  people 
are  from  every  profession  and  every  walk  of 
life.  Legally,  I  cannot  show  that  they  are  all 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  I  can- 
not prove  In  a  court  >f  law  that  all.  or  even 
a  large  portion  of  the  n.  are  espionage  agents 
or  even  trained  subversives  However,  as  a 
group,  they  share  one  thing  In  common. 
Most  of  them  are  disciplined  and  obedient 
to  the  policies  and  directives  of  Interna- 
tional communism  Many  of  them  perform 
the  most  humble  tasks  of  party  organiza- 
tion. We  are  convinced  that  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  International  party  ma- 
chinery depends  to  a  very  great  degree  on  the 
freedom  of  many  of  these  persons  to  travel. 

One  does  not  have  io  be  a  student  of  Com- 
munist Party  organization  to  realize  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  said  To  Illustrate  this 
truth  each  one  of  you  needs  only  to  think 
of  the  organization  for  which  he  works. 
Everyone  In  business  today  travels  almost 
constantly  You  all  i:now  tiiat  personal  con- 
tact Is  an  Invaluable  way  of  doing  business. 
You  all  know  that  the  telephone  and  the 
malls  are  not  an  iidequate  substitute  In 
carrying  on  your  own  business  for  personal 
contacts  If  this  Is  i  rue  of  normal  buslneas 
operations,  how  mucn  more  true  is  It  of  the 
enormously  complex  operation  of  the  Inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy. 

Imagine,  if  you  can  carr3rlng  on  a  world- 
wide business  wher*  virtually  all  of  your 
oommunlcatlon  ra\ist  be  kept  secret. 
Imagine,  if  you  will,  carrying  on  a  worldwide 
operation,  the  verj  essence  of  which  Is 
espionage,   subversion,   and   sat>otage. 

The  necessity  of  persoruil  assessment,  of 
personal  recruitment — Indeed,  of  all  forms 
of  personal  contact—  will  be  obvious  to  you  at 
once  In  an  organ  .zatl on  of  this  sort,  to 
hamper  the  movemrnts  of  any  members  of 
the  organization  la  a  crippling  blow  and  puts 
the  operations  of  the  organization  under  a 
most  heavy  handicaj). 

I  think  once  the««  facts  are  understood. 
the  reasons  for  our  .nslstence  on  the  xu-gent 
need  for  leglsU.tlon  to  control  the  Issuance  of 
passp>orts  to  Conanunlsts  become  much 
clearer. 

FxHiBrr  ? 
Inttrnal   srcrBrrT  Am».m;mf.nts 

Subsection  4ici  ai  d  section  5.  respectively, 
would  write  Into  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  and  tt e  existing  passport  law. 
respectively,  speclflt  authority  for  denial, 
limitation,  or  revocation  of  a  passport  In  the 
case  of  any  person  where  there  exists  ade- 
quate grounds  for  b«llevlng  tiiat  such  person 
Is.  or  has  been  since  Janiiary  1.  1951.  a  mem- 
ber of.  or  aiailated  with,  the  Communist 
Party,  or  knowingly  «ngage8  or  has  knowingly 
engaged,  since  Janu  iry  1,  1951.  In  activities 
Intended  to  further  the  international  Com- 
munist movement.  a.id  where  It  is  also  deter- 
mined that  the  activities  or  presence  of  such 
p>er8on  abroad  would  be  harmful  to  the 
sectirlty  of  the  Unittd  States 

Section  5  of  S  2*52  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  State  tD  require  each  passport 
applicant  to  submit  a  verified  written  state- 
ment respecting  any  Communist  Party  mem- 
bership or  aflUlatlon  since  January  1.  1961. 

TRAVTL    IJSTRICTIONS 

Section  5  provides  tirther  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  limit  travel  under  pass- 
ports in  countries  oi  areas  where  the  Secre- 
tary has  determlneo  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Is  unable  to  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion to  persons  trav.^Ung.  due  ud  the  lack  of 
diplomatic  relations  or  due  to  disturbances 
within  such  cotintrl<!S  or  areas,  or  where  the 


Secretary  has  determined  that  travel  •  f  US 
nationals  to  or  in  such  countrie.s  jr  areas 
would  seriously  impair  the  foreign  relations 
or  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

REVIEW     PROCEDURE 

Section  6  of  S  2662  provides  in  detail  for 
pai»sp>ort  review  procedure  It  authorizes 
review  of  the  case  of  any  applicant  who  peti- 
tions for  such  review  within  6  months  after 
his  passport  has  been  withdrawn,  canceled, 
or  revoked,  or  his  passport  application  has 
been  denied. 

The  review  provisions  Include  require- 
ments that  the  applicant  shall  be  given  rea- 
sonable notice  of  the  reasons  for  the  original 
action:  that  the  applicant  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  being  advised,  assisted,  or  repre- 
sented by  counsel;  that  the  applicant  shall 
have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  present  all 
Information  relevant  and  material  to  the 
formulation  of  a  recommendation  In  his 
case:  that  the  applicant  may  testify  in  his 
own  behalf;  that  the  applicant  may  present 
witnesses  and  offer  other  evidence;  and  that 
a  complete  verbatim  stenographic  transcript 
shall  be  made  of  the  proceedings  on  review, 
which  transcript  shall  be  available  to  the 
applicant  or  bis  counsel. 

It  Is  speclficaUly  provided  that  review  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  conducted  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  protect  from  disclosure  Information 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  affect  the  national  security, 
safety,  and  public  Interest  or  would  tend  to 
compromise  Investigative  sources  or  Inves- 
tigative methods:  but  this  provision  Is  modi- 
fled  by  a  proviso  that  no  such  information 
shall  be  the  basis  for  the  denial,  withdrawal, 
cancellation,  or  revocation  of  a  passfKjrt  in 
the  case  of  any  applicant  unless  such  appli- 
cant has  been  furnished  a  statement  sum- 
marizing such  Information  In  as  much  detail 
as  possible  without  Jeopardizing  the  national 
security,  safety,  and  public  Interest,  or  com- 
promising investigative  sotirces  or  methods 

It  is  further  specifically  provided  that  in 
connection  with  the  review,  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  Inability  of  the  appli- 
cant to  challenge  such  Information.  If  any, 
concerning  which  he  has  not  been  advised  In 
full  or  In  detail,  or  to  attack  the  credibility 
of  Information  which  has  not  been  disclosed 
to  him. 


Exhibit  3 
AcnvrrrES   in   Congress   Regarding   Pa!>sport 

Legislation     Since    Stjpremi;     Coitrt    De- 
cision or  1958 

ncHTy-rrrrH  congress 

July  7.  1958:  President  sent  message  to  the 
Congress  emphasizing  need  of  authority  In 
Secretary  of  State  to  deny  passports  where 
their  possession  would  seriously  Impair  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  or  would  be 
Inimical  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 

July  7,  1958:  Secretary  of  State  transmitted 
draft  legislation  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  which 
would  provide  standards  for  the  Issuance  of 
passpcwn*.  Including  provisions  for  denial  of 
passports  to  persons  currently  and  knowingly 
engaged  in  activities  In  furtherance  of  the 
International  Communist  movement. 

July  8.  1958:  Senator  Grxen  (by  request) 
introduced  administration  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate— S.4U0. 

July  8,  1958:  Mr  Keating  Introduced  ad- 
ministration  bin   In    the    House — H.R     13318 

July  16,  17,  21.  and  28,  1958:  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  held  hearings  on 
I>as8port  legislation.  Including  Department 
of  State  witnesses  (Passport  bills  In  addi- 
tion to  administration  bill  8.  4110  then  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  were 
S  2770.  S. 3998,  and  S  4137  ) 

July  17,  August  14.  15.  and  18.  1958  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  held  hearings  on 
passport  legislation  including  the  Selden 
bill — H.R.  13760 — at  which  Department  of 
State  witnesses  appeared. 


August  21.  1958:  Selden  bill— HJfl  13760— 
favorably  reported  by  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  (Rept.  No.  2684.  86th  Cong..  2d 
sess.  I . 

August  23.  1958:  Selden  bill — H.R  13760 — 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee (Which  failed  to  act  thereon  prior 
to  the  adjournment  of  Congress). 

eichty-kixth  congress 

Administration  decided  to  back  appro- 
priate passport  bills  directed  to  the  provision 
of  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
deny  passpKjrts  to  persons  knowingly  en- 
gaged In  activities  intended  to  further  the 
International  Communist  movement 

January  7.  1959:  Selden  bill— H.R.  55— 
Introduced  and  referred  to  Foreign  Affairs. 
(This  bill  IdenticfJ  with  H  R.  13760  which 
passed  the  House  In  85th  Congress  ) 

January  19,  1958:  President  in  his  budget 
message  for  1960  referred  to  the  need  for 
legislation  In  the  passpKan  field 

April  10.  1959:  I>epartment  of  State  com- 
mented In  support  of  H  R  55  but  submitted 
certain  revisions  to  Foreign  .^airs 

May  7,   1959:    H.R.  7006  introduced    fcy   M: 
Bkntuet,  which  Incorjxjrated  Department  ol 
State  revlslonr  In  H  R  55 

July   1.   1959:    S    2316  introduced  by   Sena 
tor  WiLET  and  reffrred  to  Foreign  Relatioii? 
(S.     2316     IdentiCJil     with      HR       7006      and 
strongly  supported   by  State  Department 

June  26.  1959:  President's  view  thfit  pa5..^- 
port  legislation  essential  and  urgent  re- 
affirmed to  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

July  13,  1959:  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  held  hearings  on  passport  leg- 
islation. Including  testimony  of  Depart.n.ent 
of  State  witnesses.  (Committee  considera- 
tion Included  S  2315  (Wileti  S  806 
(HuMPHRrr).     S      1973      (Javits'.     S      2287 

(FtTLBRIGHT)  .) 

August  5.  11.  12.  18  and  19.  1959  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  held  hearings  on 
passport  legislation.  Including  testimony  by 
Department  of  State  witnesses  (Foreign  Af- 
fairs considered  HR  55.  HR  1919.  H.R  5575, 
HR  5948.  HR  5i»51.  HR  5954  HR  5956. 
H.R  6537  HR  2463.  HR  5455.  HR  8:^29.  and 
H.R    7006  ) 

September  3.  1959:  Mr  Selden  Introduced 
HR  9069  (referred  to  Foreign  Affairs i  which 
was  the  product  cf  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee consideration. 

September  4,  19;i9  H  R  9069  favorably  re- 
ported by  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  i  Rept. 
No.   1151.   86th  Cong  .    l.^t   sess  i 

September  8.  19ti9:  H.R  9069  passed  House 
of  Representative;!  and  referred  to  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

September  7,  I9f  9:  S.  2652 — introduced  by 
Senators  Dodd  anc  Keating  and  referred  to 
Judiciary  Oommlf/ee.  (This  bill  was  a  re- 
vision of  the  Eas'-land  bill— S  1303  intro- 
duced on  March  5.  1959  1 

June  30.  1960:  S.  2652 — Dodd -Keating 
bill — favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  (Rept.  No.  1811  86th  Cong.. 
2d  sess.) . 

Other  committee  action 

December  15.  1959:  Senate  Internal  Se- 
cvu-lty  Subcommitiee  held  hearings  on  Com- 
munist use  and  abuse  of  U.S.  passports.  De- 
partment of  State  representative  testified 

April  22.  23,  24,  and  June  5.  1959:  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
hearings  on  passport  security.  Department 
of  State  representf.tive  testified  HCUA  con- 
sidered H.R.  2232.  introduced  by  Mr  Walter 
on   January   12.   1959. 

April  20,  21.  23,  24.  27-30.  May  1.  5  and  15. 
1959:  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  on  proposed  antlsubver- 
slon  legislation.  Department  of  State  repre- 
sentative testified  on  April  29.  1959.  as  to  need 
for  passport  legislation  (Subcommltee  had 
before   It  S.   1803 — Eastland   bill.) 
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August  26.  27.  and  September  1.  1959:  Spe- 
cial subcommittee  cf  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
Pa.^-p.-r-  Re.  r?;ml2atlon  Act  of  1959 — S  2095, 
in:rijduced  by  Senator  Mtjndt  on  June  3. 
1959  Departmient  of  State  witnesses  testi- 
fied inter  aila  xs  to  the  need  for  passport  con- 
trol in  the  C'jmmunlst  area. 

Mr  COTTON      Mr  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  HRl'SKA  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
mv  coUeaerue  fr^m  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  Pi^-sicU-nt.  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
in  his  very  con:imendabie  effort  to  secure 
action  on  the  measure  to  which  he  refers 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
we  should  spend  so  many  hours  talking 
about  and  should  indulge  in  so  much 
publicity  about  the  defen.se  of  this  coun- 
try, abouf  the  question  of  whether  we 
have  a  sufScient  number  of  guided  mis- 
siles or  a  sufficient  number  of  other 
weapons  of  various  types,  yet  fail  to  take 
action  from  day  to  day.  from  week  to 
week,  from  month  to  month,  as  we  have 
done  from  January  through  July,  with 
respect  to  a  matter  which  is  so  pressing. 
The  bill  certainly  has  had  adequate 
consideration  in  the  committees,  waitm? 
for  the  attention  of  the  Confrr-^s^  The 
need  for  such  legislation  ha.s  been  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  cf  the  land. 
As  I  say,  it  is  mconceivable  that  Con- 
£rres.s  should  not  take  tne  necessary  ac- 
tion in  order  to  have  control  over  this 
vital  arm  of  the  defense  of  our  country 
and  all  for  which  it  stands. 

I  hope  that  the  majority  leadership  in 
the  Senate,  which  brought  us  back  for 
this  "rump  session."  and  which  has  com- 
plete control  over  the  calendar,  will  give 
us  an  opport'onity  to  vote  on  the  bill.  I 
comm^end  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
having  brought  it  to  their  attention, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  vei-y  generous  remark.s 

I  wish  to  observe  also.  Mr  President. 
that  within  48  hours  this  country  will 
start  to  receive  press  dispatches  and  re- 
ports concerning  the  trial  of  Mr.  Powers 
in  Russia,  for  a  single  expedition  of  es- 
piona£?f'  which  did  not  quite  m.ake  :he 
grade  There  were  several  hundred 
flights  before  that,  and  they  got  by  in 
splendid  shape  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  designed. 

Notwithstanding  the  m.any  protests 
which  are  going  to  be  heard  as  to  the 
type  of  trial  Mr,  Powers  is  going  to  get, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  inci- 
dent involved  only  one  mission  in  espio- 
nage, we  in  the  Congress  from  day  to  day 
are  considering  measures  which  will 
fritter  away  not  only  the  substance  of 
our  taxpayers  but  also  many  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  which  the  people  have  here- 
tofore possessed  on  the  local  scene. 
while  we  disregard  and  fail  to  act  on  very 
important  things,  such  as  trying  to  close 
the  door  to  hundreds  of  these  people  who 
are  traveling  abroad  to  further  and  to 
advance  their  ideas  of  how  to  promote 
the  causes  of  international  communism. 
It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  understand 
why  such  action  is  not  being  taken  under 
the  circumstances  and  why  this  particu- 
lar legislation,  important  as  it  is,  is 
denied  the  consideration  and  the  expedi- 
tious action  to  which  it  is  entitled. 


.M."  KEATING  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HRUSKA  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  KEATING  I  am  very  ii.ippy  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  brought  this  sutaifH;-t  before  the  Sen- 
ate. This  bill  was  rrp< irt»^d  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  as  I  rfm-^'mber,  without 
a  "no"  vote, 

Mr  HRUSKA  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KELATTNG  It  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  subcommittee  to  the  full 
committee.  It  was  introduced  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr  DoddI.  and 
myself.  It  goes  beyond  the  passport 
question,  as  the  Senator  knows.  It  clears 
up  two  or  three  of  the  legal  situations 
which  today  are  inexcusable.  A  person 
who  commits  treason  or  some  other  sub- 
versive violation  of  the  law  in  this  coun- 
try is.  of  course,  punishable  by  our  laws. 
But  if  he  commits  such  a  crime  in  a  for- 
eign country,  there  is  nothing  that  we 
can  do  about  it  here.  The  bill  clears  up 
tnat  situation,  as  has  been  forcefully  re- 
quested by  the  Attorney  Greneral.  The 
bill  clears  up  the  anomalous  situation 
created  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  it  was  a  violation  of  law  to 
enter  into  a  con-spiracy  to  organize  the 
Communist  Party  originally,  but  not 
whf^n  thp  ca.se  involved  a  cell  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  decision.  I  do 
not  know.  I  think  one  can  argue  either 
way.  so  far  as  the  actual  legal  situation 
IS  concerned,  on  the  law  as  it  has  been 
enunciated.  But  certainly  the  present 
situation  cries  out  for  correction  by  the 
Congress,  and  a  restatement  is  required 
;f  the  law  was  incorrectly  stated  before. 
We  need  a  restatement  of  the  legislative 
intent  to  maiie  those  who  enter  into  a 
conspiracy  to  form  a  unit  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  as  much  subject  to  our  laws 
as  those  who  originailj*  formed  the  Com- 
munist Party,  all  of  whom  are  exempt 
now  because  the  statute  of  limitations 
has  run. 

Finally,  the  bill  deals  with  the  passport 
question.  It  may  well  be  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  passport  provision  of  the  bill 
could  well  be  improved  upon  This  sub- 
ject calls  for  all  kinds  of  judicial  review, 
and.  in  my  judgment,  appropriate  pro- 
tection of  those  who  might  be  denied  a 
passport  improperly.  It  permits  a  court 
review  of  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  if  further  protection  is  needed. 
well  and  good.  I  would  certainly  not  op- 
pose greater  protection.  I  have  the  im- 
pression that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  Dodd]  would  not  oppose  it,  but 
certainly  we  should  not  give  the  out-and- 
out  Communists  of  this  coimtry  the  priv- 
ilege of  travehng  abroad  to  spread  their 
poison  against  our  country  and  the  priv- 
ilege also  of  going  abroad  for  further 
instruction  in  espionage  activities,  with- 
out the  Secretary  of  State  bemg  able  to 
do  one  thing  to  prohibit  such  prpctice. 
We  are  placed  in  a  completely  untenable 
position,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  have  some  power  in  the  premises 
I  personally  do  not  like  some  of  the 
bills  that  have  been  drawn  which  have 
provided  that  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
feels   that  issuance  of   a   passport   will 
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militate  against  our  foreign  r>olicy 
may  deny  such  passport 

I  think  that  language  goes  too  far,  but 
I  think  he  should  have  the  power  to  deny 
a  pas.sport  to  an  outright  Communist  in 
a  cause,  for  example,  in  which  he  knows 
the  purpose  of  a  mans  proposed  vi.sit  to  a 
foreign  conntry  is  to  learn  better  how  to 
overthrow  our  Government  It  is  an  im- 
possible situation.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  requiring  more  prompt  action. 
It  has  been  requested  and  pleaded  for  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General,  and  I  commend  my  friend  from 
Nebraska  for  calling  attention  to  the 
need  for  this  legislation 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  decision  referred 
to  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  June  18.  1958  Before  the  expu-ation 
of  3  weeks,  on  July  7.  as  soon  as  the  de- 
cision could  be  printed  and  the  matter 
researched,  there  was  a  mes.sag^  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States — to 
the  Congress  in  which  he  made  this  bill 
a  "must"  bill  which  it  still  is.  even  though 
over  2  years  have  expired  since  that  des- 
ignation was  originally  given  to  it. 

On  the  following  day  our  present  col- 
league in  the  Senate,  the  .lunior  Senator 
from  New  York  fMr  Keatint,  i  then  a 
Member  of  the  House,  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  House  on  this  very  subject.  It  was 
the  adminLst-ation  bill  on  the  subject, 
and  It  was  on  the  ba.sis  of  that  bill  that 
the  House  committee  rejxirted  a  bill 
which  was  approved  by  the  Hou.se  That 
procedure  was  repeated  aeam  earlier 
this  session,  and  we  still  find  ourselves  at 
a  stalemate. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
that  occurrence  because  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  speaks  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  with  the  voice  of  real  authority. 
becau.'se  he  has  interested  himself  in  it 
from  its  very  inception. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  step  of  clari- 
fication ? 

Mr   HRUSKA.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING  There  has  been  some 
criticism  of  this  bill.  Sincere  and  well- 
meaning  people  can  have  differences  of 
opinion.  My  personal  preference  is  for 
the  terms  of  the  House  bill  rather  than 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
our  subcommittee  and  authored  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr  Dodd] 
and  myself.  Again,  sincere  people  can 
differ  in  their  preference.  But  certainly 
my  plea  is  for  action  in  the  premises  It 
is  necessary  that  we  have  prompt  action 
to  put  an  end  to  what  is  now  an  intol- 
erable situation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  York  agree,  however,  what- 
ever differences  of  view  exist,  that  the 
scope  of  this  legislation  Is  sufficiently  re- 
stricted .so  that  legislators,  men  acting  in 
good  faith  in  the  other  body  as  well  as  in 
this  body,  would  get  together  and  draft 
legislation  which  would  satisfactorily 
achieve  the  mission  to  which  we  have 
directed  our  attention. 

Mr  KEATING,  I  do.  I  feel  further- 
more that  one  reason  for  preferring  the 
House  language  is  a  practical  one  at  this 
.^tage  of  the  proceedings.  If  we  were  to 
accept  the  language  of  the  House.  It 
might  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  confer- 
ence and  expedite  the  procedures.     The 
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House  bill  circumscribes  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  somewhat  more 
than  does  the  bill  which  has  been  unan- 
imously reported  cut  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  Nevertheless,  it  is  im- 
portant to  progress  in  this  direction,  and 
action  is  necessarv 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  think  it  is  particularly 
important  that  the  ix)wers  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  this  matter  be  care- 
fully circumscritx  d  For  that  reason  it 
is  possible,  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  said,  that  the  House  bill  may 
be  preferred.  But  I  think  we  should 
be  extremely  careful  as  to  the  powers 
we  vest  m  tin  .Sf<  :»ta;\  of  .'^tat<  to  de- 
cide on  tlie  dti.iii.  ■<'.  [)ii,v-p'i:  u-  rjt-cause 
the  denial  of  the  rwht  of  people  to  move 
freely  around  the  world  is  the  denial  of 
a  very  substantive  iiphl 

I  recall  that  approximati-ly  15  years 
ago  an  estimable  lady  who  wa,s  the  head 
of  the  Passport  Division  refused  a  pass- 
port to  a  lady  'Aho  wished  to  vi&.t  her 
home  ctJuntry  The  relu.sal  was  solely 
on  the  ground  that  she.  the  Director  of 
the  Passport  Division,  thought  the  lady 
was  too  old.  I  think  the  applicant  out- 
lived the  head  of  the  Pii.ss^wrt  Division 
involved  In  any  event,  she  survived  for 
12  or  13  years  moie  and  was  very  happy 
after  2  years  of  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  her  Representative  in  Congress,  that 
she  was  allowed  to  visit  her  home 
country 

Those  are  ix-lty  and  minor  powers 
exercised  by  som(?>one  clothed  with  a 
little  brief  authority 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  in  the 
.State  Department  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  .say  that  he  will  not  let  anyone 
else  go  abroad  for  .som.e  reason  which 
strikes  him  as  im[>ortant  Congress 
ought  clearly  \jo  define  thf^  rea,sons.  and 
the  reasons  .should  t>e  limited  to  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  country,  and  that 
limitation  of  power  should  be  narrowly 
construed 

Mr  HRl'SKA  I  did  not  go  into  the 
substantive  provisions  of  the  bill  I  in- 
serted In  the  Record  a  description  of 
the  bill.  All  of  those  contingencies  are 
taken  into  consideration  arsd  provided 
for  I  assure  Senators  that  they  will 
find  that  to  be  the  fact  when  they  go 
into  this  .subject 

Mr  .SCOTT  I  am  delichted  to  hear 
that  that  is  .so  I  compliment  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  on 
his  excellent  p!e,s<"p.tation 

Mr   KERR  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KERR  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Miime.sota  for  a  few  minutes  without 
my  lo.'^mg  my  ii'^lu  t'>  ihe  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   PE.^CE  CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President. 
since  introducing  my  Peace  Corps  bill — 
S  3675 — on  June  15.  1960  I  have  received 
a  "tidal  wave"  of  mail  praising  this  pro- 
gram.   My  office  has  gotten  more  mail  on 


the  p)eace  corps  than  on  any  other  for- 
eign policy  subject.  Out  of  the  hundreds 
of  messages,  there  has  only  been  one  let- 
ter which  has  opposed  the  bill. 

The  mail  supporting  the  measure  re- 
confirms my  belief  that  there  is  a  rich 
strain  of  idealism  and  humanitarianism 
in  the  American  people  which  is  only 
waiting  to  be  harnessed. 

John  Bewick,  who  just  graduated  from 
Yale  University,  wrote  me; 

I  believe  that  the  present  college  genera- 
tion will  respond  to  the  challenge  of  aiding 
needy  nations  11  they  are  but  given  the  op- 
portunity For  example  24  Yale  student* 
applied  to  the  African-American  Institute  to 
teach  In  Africa. 

Another  letter  which  praises  this  effort 
to  enlist  our  skilled  and  dedicated  young 
people  to  go  to  the  underdeveloped  areas 
to  help  teach  basic  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  sanitation  techniques  as  well 
as  to  participate  in  literacy  training, 
comes  from  an  Air  Force  major  who 
writes ; 

I  have  8j>ent  the  last  18  years  of  my  life 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
My  oath  "to  defend  the  United  States  aRalnst 
all  enemies,  foreign  or  dome-it  ic  .so  help  me 
God,"  weighs  heavily  upon  me  at  this  time 
The  world.  Instead  of  belnu  dniwn  closer  is 
drifting  further  apart 

In  the  past,  our  purpose  m  fighting  wars 
was  to  preserve  the  .Vmencan  6c>ciety.  I  leel 
It  ifi  extremely  doubtful  that  we  can  emerge 
from  our  next  conflict  with  anything  that 
resembles  an  organized  society. 

I  believe  that  your  bill  will  prove  to  be  a 
monumental  step  forward  In  preventing  a 
thermonuclear  holocaust  I  pray  that  it  will 
be  pkassed  quickly  and  the  Peace  Corps  or- 
ganized rapidly 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  excerpts  from  several  letters  I 
have  received  on  this  subject  be  printed 
at  this  point  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  FIecord. 
as  follows: 

I  fee^i  thai  .i  peat^e  ciTp>s  t>j  aseist  In  under- 
devei<>f>ed  areas  Is  in  keeping  with  the  splrlt- 
uaJ  heritage  which  is  aurs  \n  this  fortunate 
and  happy  land 

IVA  Olivix 

Dfnvfr  Colo. 

I  have  .;ust  read  in  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une yriur  proposal  fof  a  yc>uth  peace  corpe. 
I  think  your  Ideas  for  this  project  are  out- 
standing Not  since  the  Inauguration  of  the 
p*)int  4  program  have  we  had  such  a  sensi- 
ble, realistic,  and  effective  program  to  win 
the  real  struggle  we  are  ln\olved  m  today 
•  •  •  the  battle  to  win  men's  minds  by 
demonstrating  the  true  virtues  (  f  a  demo- 
cratic system 

Myles  Spictr 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


There  Is  a  really  desperate  need  for  pro- 
grams like  thl«  and  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  to  capture  the  enthusiasm  and 
idealism  of  young  Americans 

Frank  Wallick 
Wisccnsin  State  AFL-CIO. 
MiLWAtrKirE   WIS 


A  great  woman  has  said  that  she  is  not 
•O  sure  that  political  ref-.rms  will  be  effec- 
tive if  the  pHDlltlcians  who  present  them  do 
so  for  the  wrong  reasons  I  believe  that  you 
are  presenting  this  bill  for  the  right  reasons 
and  that  It  may  make  an  incalculable  dif- 
ference. 

Bthel  Zieglfr 

Btldex  Colo. 


This  Is  America  at  Its  best — America  of- 
fering literacy  tc  the  downtrodden  instead 
of  Just  guns.  Uriless  we  do  something  like 
this,  I  am  sure  it  will  not  matter  whether 
this  great  Nation  goes  on.  For  sharing  with 
the  world  the  knc  wledge  that  this  is  a  boun- 
tiful universe  which  gladly  yields  its  bounty 
when  the  secrets  are  known  has  become  our 
bounden  duty  'These  are  not  secrets  to  be 
kept.  Inexorable  laws  are  now  at  work  that 
demand  we  share  what  we  know,  not  Just 
the  material  good-}  that  we  possess 

William  A.  Bl'^rrtdge,  Jr. 

Lyndhctist.  Ohio, 


INTERES:"  RATE  POLICIES 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  re- 
cent action  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
lowenng  the  r<.-di.scouni  rate  from  3^2 
percent  to  3  j^eiceni  indicates  that  our 
money  manage:-s  are  having  some  sec- 
ond thought.';  about  the  tight  money, 
high  interest  rate  policies  which  have 
been  pursued  cc>nsistentlj'  for  the  past  7 
years. 

The  tight  money  policies  of  this  Re- 
publican admirist ration  have  fattened 
bank  profits  at  the  expense  of  consuniers 
and  small  business,  at  the  expense  of 
homeowners  and  farmers — and  I  expe'.'t 
the  people  of  America  will  remember  who 
IS  re.siX)nsible  for  these  tight  money  poll 
ces  wlien  they  go  t-o  the  polls  m  No- 
vf-rnber. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tliree  recent  articles  from  the 
Washmgton  Post  about  the  Federal 
Res'^rve  Board  cut  m  the  rediscount  rate 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
The  first,  entitled  "Discount  Rate  Cut  by 
Four  Fleserve  Banks,'  and  the  second 
■  Motives  Behind  the  Rate  Cut.'  ap- 
peared on  August  12.  The  third.  "Credit 
Policy  Changes  Linked  to  Past  Excesses," 
appeared  m  the  Post  on  August  15. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
iFYom  the  Washington   Post    .^ug    12.    1»60! 

Effective    Today      Discoitnt    Ratt    Cct    by 
PotTR    RESEirvi  Banks 

Tlie  federal  Reserve  Board  took  another 
major  step  tciward  easing  credit  yesterday 
by  approving  a  reduction  In  the  discount 
rate  of  four  Federal  Reser^-e  banks  from  3^ 
t<    3  percent 

Its  action  Is  effective  today  Tlie  new 
discount  rate — the  Interest  the  Federal  Re- 
serve chartres  on  l.ians  to  commercial  banks — 
was  authorized  lor  Federal  Reserve  banks  in 
New  York.  Cleveland  Richmond,  and  Kansas 
City. 

The  Board  normally  would  follow  up  Its 
action  by  authorizing  a  Bimilar  drop  m  the 
discount  rate  of  the  eight  other  Federal 
Reserve  banks 

A  drop  In  the  discount  rate  usually  mer^ns 
a  reduction  In  the  interest  rate  commercial 
banks  charge  on  loans  to  businessmen  and 
consumers  This  wovild  be  m  line  with  the 
Board's  policy  of  gradually  making  more 
credit   available  to  borrowers 

The  Federal  Reserve's  discount  rate  was 
lowered  from  4  tc  3-^  percent  m  June  Th&t 
action  wi\s  regarded  as  an  ai^swer  tc  slack- 
ening business  activity  and  dwK".dling  infla- 
tionary pressures 

The  las*  time  the  discount  nr. e  was  as 
low  as  3  percent  wfts  m  the  sprine  of  1959. 
During  the  1958  business  recession,  the  rate 
was  lowered  to  i  "■.,  percent  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic activity  and  borrowing 

The  administration's  tight  money  or  high 
Interest  rate  }X)hcie6  long  have  been  a  target 
of   I>emocrats,   who   have  charged   that    they 
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enabled  banks  and  other  large  lenders  to 
enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  com- 
merc'.Al   and  personal  Ixrro'wers 

Defenders  of  the  p<4lcy  have  repiie<i  that 
the  hiijh  rates  are  necessary  to  comDdt  in- 
flitior.ary    pressures, 

A  =!poicesnian  for  the  Board  said  the  new 
3-p»>rrent  rat*  should  make  enoiigh  credit 
available  to  meet  legitimate  credit  needs. 
But  r.e  said  the  latest  reduction  was  essen- 
'-lally  a  technical  adjustment  to  market 
needs 

[From  the  W—hlngton  Post.  hJO^.  12.  IMO] 

MOTTVES     Bcini»!>    TH«    RaTS    COT SOME    SEE 

Politics  in  Fed  s  Policy 
By  Prank  C  Porter) 
The  m'.lvs  behind  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board'!;  authorization  of  a  cut  In  the  redis- 
count rate  from  Sj  to  3  percent  at  four  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  yesterday  will  be  hotly 
debated  on  Will  Street  tod.iy 

The  burning  ques'.on  W  ta  the  ttrt.  a  a 
technkdi  adjustment  to  market  rates,  as  the 
Fed  ia.d  It  *a£.  or  did  the  fine  hand  of 
election-year  f>oIltlcs  enter  into  the  de- 
cision? 

The  Reserve  Board  could  point  to  the  near 
collapse  of  Treasury  bill  rates  earlier  In  the 
year  vi  support  the  adj'i.'''ment  theory  In 
Jur.e  the  Board  dropped  the  rediscount  rate, 
the  am<junt  of  interest  member  banks  pay  on 
I'.aas  from  the  Fed.  from  4  to  3  =  a  percent 
,tf ter  Treasury  bill  yields  fell  two  full  points. 
B^.en  d.'.  3  percent  the  rediscount  rate  Is  con- 
siderably above  the  roughly  2'4 -percent  rate 
on  Tre.usury  bills  that  has  prevailed  lately. 

But  others  see  the  Reserve  Board  in  an 
all-out  a&sault  upo:i  the  bank  prime  rate. 
the  intere'it  tha^  commercial  bankers  charge 
their  biggest  cu-stomers  with  the  best  credit 
rating  .^..I  other  business  borrowing  costa 
are  scaled  upward  rrom  the  prime  rate. 

The  wh  le  direction  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
mir.i.s'.-atior. 's  monetary  policy  In  the  past  2 
mor.'hs  has  been  toward  easing  credit,  osten- 
sibly 'o  rounter  what  Prentice-Hall  calls  the 
slow  peterir.ir  out  of  the  1958-60  business 
b'^'rr.  In  addition  to  the  rediscount  rate 
cut  m  June,  the  FRB  reduced  suxk  .-Ti.u-^-.r..-; 
from  90  to  70  percent  last  month  and  .id.led 
an  estimated  $.3  billion  to  bank  lending  pow- 
er earlier  thi.s  week  by  cutting  some  reserve 
requirements 

But  the  banic  prime  rate  hasn't  budged. 
Bankers  5ti.l  insist  they  are  fairly  well  loaned 
up.  they  still  haven  t  enough  funds  to  satisfy 
a:i  their  customers'  demands  at  present  rates. 
The  further  cut  In  the  rediscount  rate  puu 
It  two  full  points  below  the  prime  rate,  an 
historically  high  spread.  After  the  Boards 
action  yesterday,  a  spokesman  for  a  large 
New  York  bank  said.  'All  pressures  are  in  the 
direction  of  a  cut  In  the  prime  rate.  Some- 
one will  break  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  or 
so  and  then  all   will  have  to  follow." 

Economists  both  within  and  without  the 
administration  have  been  dismayed  that  the 
predicted  1960  upsurge  never  materialized, 
that  Instead  a  progressive  deterioration  of 
business  activity  seems  to  have  set  In. 

Lower  Interest  rates  and  greater  avail- 
ability of  credit  are  antldoes  to  such  a  situa- 
tion; they  pump  new  life  Into  the  economy. 
Some  observers  claim  the  administration 
has  acted  quicker  to  ease  credit  restrictions 
than  they  mli?ht  have  otherwise  because  this 
Is  an  election  year.  A  full-fledged  recession 
by  November  wouldn't  help  the  Republi- 
cans, 

"The  problem  for  Nixon  is  whether  he's 
to  be  in  the  White  House  or  the  dog  house." 
Eliot  Janeway.  New  York  economist,  says, 
"His  own  people  have  been  telling  him  he'll 
be  H  xjverized  \i  the  slump  continues  into 
the  fall    ■ 

Janeway  at  te  as  far  back  as  last  March 
that  NutON  is  now  pressing  the  adminis- 
tration t'j  open  the  valve,  and  let  It  [money] 
pour  out  a^aln   '     He  also  claims  today  that 


the  real  heavy  artillery  in  the  financial  and 
IndustrUU  community  has  been  pre«surlng 
the  Government  to  take  the  text  books  away 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury 
and  turn  the  economy  around." 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  not  usually 
given  to  explaining  Its  actions.  It  has  how- 
ever. Cited  lessened  inflationary  pressures  and 
the  usual  fall  upturn  In  money  demands  as 
reasons  for  its  recent  moves  toward  easier 
credit.  If  it's  worried  about  a  recession,  it 
isn't  talking  about  It.  Just  last  month,  for 
example,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  predicted  an  expansion  of  business 
activity   through  the  rest  of  the  year. 


BXHIBTT    C 

(From  the  Washington  Post.   Aug    15.   19fl01 

Credit  Polict  Chances  Likkxd  to  Fast 

Sxosszs 

(By  Harold   B    EXjrsey) 

It  Ls  of  more  than  passing  significance  that 
within  the  past  10  weeks  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  reduced  the  discount  rate  from  4  per- 
cent to  3  percent  I  In  two  steps),  that  It  has 
reduced  the  margin  requirement  on  stock 
market  borrowing,  and  that  !t  took  steps  to 
Increase  the  commercial  bank  credit  base  by 
approximately  $600  million  which  would  per- 
mit the  banks  to  expand  their  loans  and 
investments  by  about  »3  6  billion 

Obviously,  the  combination  of  these  devel- 
opments portrays  a  shift  of  national  credit 
policies  toward  greater  availability  of  credit 
and  lower  Interest  rates.  From  the  view- 
point of  business  analysis,  we  are  interested 
in  the  reasons  for  this  shift.  We  must  make 
our  own  Interpretations  becau.se.  for  various 
good  reasons,  the  Federal  Reserve  officials 
cannot  be  expected  to  submit  detailed  ex- 
planations. 

For  one  thing,  the  shift  reflects  a  clear-cut 
swing  away  from  the  fear  of  Inflation.  The 
developments  of  the  past  7  months  have 
made  It  quite  clear  that  there  is  a  more- 
than-ample  supply  of  practically  everything. 
Buyers  are  resisting  higher  prices,  and.  in 
some  instances,  their  slugiflsh  demand  has 
created  a  pressure  for  lower  prices. 

Although  personal  disposable  Income  In 
the  first  half  of  the  year  recorded  a  5-percent 
gain  over  a  year  earlier,  personal  consump- 
tion expenditures  for  durable  and  nondur- 
able goods  increased  only  2  8  percent  and 
expenditures  for  new  residential  construction 
declined  8  4  percent.  Bxpendltures  for  serv- 
ices, however,  increased  by  7  8  p)«rcent.  Thus 
a  dispropwrtlonate  amount  of  the  increased 
purchasing  power  shifted  from  the  buying  of 
tangible  things  over  to  servlcee  that  do  not 
move  tangible  goods. 

Many  of  the  important  buslnees  measure- 
ments are  based  on  the  movement  of  tan- 
gible goods,  and  since  they  didn't  move  ac- 
cording to  anticipations,  inventories  have 
pUed  up  This  explains  why  inflationary 
pres-sures  on  commodity  prices  have  sub- 
sided. 

In  turn,  we  can  see  the  reason  why  the 
demand  for  credit  to  buy  things  has  lessened, 
and,  again  In  turn,  why  Interest  rates  have 
gone  into  a  downward  trend.  The  reduc- 
tions in  the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate 
were  a  reflection  of  this  chain  of  events. 

The  sequence  can  be  continued  The  In- 
ability of  business  to  raise  prices  because 
of  the  slackening  in  the  demand  for  goods 
is  causing  a  contraction  of  profit  margins. 
The  resulting  failure  of  earnings  to  record 
the  Improvement  that  had  earlier  been  an- 
ticipated reduced  the  demand  for  common 
stocks,  which  removed  the  inflationary  force 
from  that  sector.  That  is  probably  the  pri- 
mary reason  why  the  Federal  Reserve  saw 
flt  to  reduce  the  restrictions  against  borrow- 
ing on  common  stock  collateral. 

Although  the  current  level  of  business 
capital  expenditures  is  still  quite  good,  busi- 
ness analysis  anticipate  that  the  contracting 
profit  margins,  and  the  underlying  reasons 
for  the  contraction,  will  probably  reduce  the 


enthusiasm  of  business  to  further  increase 
its  Investment  in  plant  and  equipment. 
This  suggests  less  need  for  credit  later  on 

The  slackening,  and  threatened  slacken- 
ing, of  activity  in  the  durable  goods  sector 
of  the  economy  Is  probably  one  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  why  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
seen  fit  to  Increase  the  quantity  of  credit 
available  to  the  commercial  banks  for  lend- 
ing and  Investing  The  Fed  doesn't  want 
a  business  setback  any  more  than  anybody 
else,  so  naturally  they  do  not  want  the  econ- 
omy to  suffer  from  a  shortage  of  available 
credit 

But  all  of  this  creates  an  awkward  posi- 
tion In  respect  to  our  international  financial 
position.  Months  ago  It  was  pointed  out  in 
this  column  that  the  liquid  financial  bal- 
ances of  foreigners  in  this  country  were  very 
high  and  that  some  significant  portion  of 
these  funds  would  only  be  held  In  our  system 
as  long  as  our  Interest  rates  were  as  high  or 
higher  than  these  creditors  could  obtain 
abroad.  Our  Interest  rates  are  now  lower 
than  those  obtainable  abroad,  and  the  funds 
are  flowing  out.  as  reflected  in  the  outflow 
of  gold  In  recent  weeks 

This  entire  situation  can  scarcely  be 
looked  upon  with  complacency.  The  whole 
thing  Is  a  very  natural  result  of  the  ex- 
cesses which  ovenrtlmulated  our  economy 
In  recent  years — borrowing  and  spending 
Increases  In  labor  costs,  and  an  expansion 
of  facilities  for  production  and  distribu- 
tion, each  feeding  on  the  other  These  ex- 
cesses appeared  to  be  prosperity  while  they 
were  causing  abnormal  spending  activity. 
but  It  now  Is  becoming  clearer  that  they  were 
really  eroding  the  fundamental  sUength  of 
the  economy. 
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THE  VICE   FRE.SIDENT   AND 
SECRETARY  BENSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  address 
myself  to  a  comment  which  was  reported 
In  the  press  over  the  weekend,  and  on 
the  WMAL  Radio-TV  broadcast  at  11 
p.m.,  on  Sunday,  August  14.  The  news 
broadcast  gave  to  the  hstening  audience 
a  review  of  the  Vice  President's  trip  to 
Portland.  Maine,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Cumberland  County,  in  which  Portland 
is  located. 

The  Vice  President  on  his  visit  to  the 
wonderful  State  of  Maine  addressed 
himself  to  subjects  which  were  allegedly 
nonpartisan.  Later,  of  course,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  he  held  a  press,  radio- tele- 
vision news  conference.  It  was  from 
that  news  conference  that  the  report 
came  to  us  that  the  Vice  Piesident  had 
said  in  substance  that  he  had  been  urg- 
ing a  new  approach  in  the  farm  policy 
area,  that  he  had  been  arguing  for  a  new 
point  of  view,  but  now  that  he  is  a  candi- 
date in  his  own  right  he  is  dissociatii^ 
himself  from  the  Eisenhower-Benson 
farm  program.  He  was  quizzed  as  to 
his  attitude  relating  to  the  farm  ques- 
tion, because  Maine  is  one  of  the  great 
agiicultural  States  of  the  Union,  and  the 
people  of  Maine  have  a  keen  interest  In 
agricultural  policy. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Vice  President.  It  is  one 
thing  for  a  man  to  disagree  on  matters 
of  public  policy  and  program,  but  it  is 
another  thing  for  him  to  attempt  to  dis- 
sociate himself  from  those  who  have 
enunciated  that  p>olicy  and  program 
while  he  was  a  part  of  the  '  team  " 

I  have  been  checking  the  record  quite 
consistently  on  the  Vice  President's  agri- 
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cultural  attitudes  Ho  has  occa.'-.ionally 
made  a  sortie  or  two  into  Minries^ota. 
He  ha.s  Kiven  u.s  the  b»-mflt  o^  his  coun- 
sel and  advice,  which  w»»  ha\T-  happily 
rejected. 

I  have  notictd  a!.--.!  t>iat  Uv  men 
visited  the  SLaU-  of  iho  Prf  ."hiding  Oftici  r 
I  may  say  to  the  dislii.i^uishpd  S<  nalor 
who  now  occupies  the  Vice  President's 
chair,  which  .should  br  occupied  by  the 
Vice  President,  thai  the  di.«^-tinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  1  would  not  be  m  that  chair  if  the 
people  of  North  Dakota  had  hstened  to 
the  Vice  President  This  will  not  be  the 
only  time  tliat  the  people  have  not 
listened  to  the  Vice  President.  There 
will  be  a  deathly  indifference  on  Novem- 
ber 8  insofar  as  listening  to  the  Vice 
President  is  concerned 

However.  I  wish  to  get  back  to  the 
record  of  the  Vice  President,  who  now 
would  have  the  people  in  Mai.ne — and 
would  have  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
and.  I  .suppose,  of  Minnesota,  and  of  all 
the  treat  a^ncultural  Stal<:'s — t>olieve 
that  .someliow  or  other  he,  Mr  FUchard 
MiiHous  Nixo.N.  ua.s  always  on  the 
ouus,'  so  to  speak,  with  Mr    Benson. 

Of  course,  the  Vice  President  has  run 
tlie  statistics  through  the  political   IBM 
nnachinp     and    hf    has    found    that    Mr 
Benson  is  .suppf).sed  U>  be  unpopular 

I  want  to  .say  a  word  for  Mr  Benson. 
Mr  BtiLson  .s  farm  ;)olicies  may  be  un- 
{X)pular — and  they  arf  liot  only  unpop- 
ular, but  unworkable,  arid  not  only  un- 
workable but  tragically  inefTective  and 
costly — but  Mr  Ben.si)n  has  the  re.si>ect 
of  many  of  u.^  I  do  not  iike  to  spe  poople 
tiirnmp  thfir  backs  up'-.ii  oxw  who  has 
been  such  a  close  a.s.^ociate  of  tlieirs  It 
is  one  thing  for  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Pa.'^ty  to  rebuke  or  repudiate  Mr. 
Benson,  because  ue  did  not  hire  him  in 
the  fir.si  place,  and  he  i^i  not  our  hired 
man.  and  he  was  not  apptJinted  by  a 
Democrat  but  I  notice  that  Mr  Nixon. 
when  Mr  Ben.'ion  seemed  to  have  a  l.ttle 
moment  of  p<jpuia:iLy,  » ius  a. ways,  seen 
.standing  at  Mr.  Benson  s  side  for  the 
pictures,  as  if  to  sav.  'This  ls  one  man 
I  hel[)ed  to  select 

We  have  a  pretty  i'r»«»d  d'K-uinentAtion 
of  the.se  facts  Cloin*:  back  to  1953,  on 
July  27.  m  Wa.shint;ton,  Mr    Nixon  said. 

Some  people  niay  T-.^t  like  Beri.s«in'5  farm 
program,  but  nri  tl»e  whole  I  t^iieve  the 
farmers  lee,  if. a:  Hir^s.,;)  is  a  .'.:.e  able  man 
who  IP  workiug  ms  head  uS   Tir  tlie  cour.'i.ry 

Secretarv'  Ben.son  lost  hi.s  head  appar- 
ently m  19^"^  according  to  this  state- 
ment 

What  is  the  next  statement  of  support 
of  the  Ben.son  line''  Here  i.s  o;ie  from 
Des  Moines  Iowa  in  1954  a.s  reiwrted 
in  the  De.s  Moine.s  Rppister  The  date- 
line IS  April  21  1954  and  the  article  was 
published  on  April  22.  1954  Listen  to 
this: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Eyra  T:\ll  Ben.son 
has  a  strong  supporter  In  Vice  President 
Ri(  HAKO  M  NrxoN  •  •  •  In  his  formal  :id- 
dress  (before  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau;  Nixhn 
said  of  Benson: 

I  predict  that  the  verdict  of  history  will  be 
that  .Secretary  Ber.son  has  been  one  of  the 
best  5<e<-rptar!es  nf  .^^Irulf \;re  In  our  hlj<tory 
and  that  he  was  the  friend  of  !he  farrrier  In 
the  program  that  he  advocated  and  put  into 
practice." 


Here  w  ii.s  Ni.xi.n  .standing  as  the  his- 
torian. I  noticed  that  he  had  a  proup 
of  .scholars  come  out  for  him  yesterday 
I  have  not  found  out  who  they  are.  But 
here  was  Nixon  the  hi.stonan  In  1954. 
speaking  a,s  a  hi.sLonai:  and  a  prophet. 
he  predicted  that  Ben.son  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
in  history. 

Now  he  goes  up  to  Portlaiid  Maine. 
and  out  to  Minot.  N  Dak  and  .starts 
Wiggling  and  wobbling  and  duckint;  hop- 
ing somehow  that  Beivson  will  not  be 
ai-ound.  I  Laughter.  1  It  is  hke  the  song 
about  the  little  shadow  that  was  always 
there. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   from   Minnesota   vield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  there  any  resemblance 
between  Uus  act  of  the  Vice  President. 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
so  ably  described,  and  the  one  in  which 
he  first  seemed  to  form  an  association 
with,  and  later  dissociated  himself  from 
the  Soviet  Prime  Minister? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Thei-e  mmiit  be 
some  relationship  there. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  seemed  that  fur  a  while 
he  was  running  for  office  on  the  basi.s  of 
how  well  he  could  get  along  with  him. 
and  then  later  on  the  basis  of  how  well 
he  could  not 

Mr.  HUMPHFIEY.  The  Senators  ob- 
servations have  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
relevancy  which  certainly  lend  tlunn- 
selves  to  acceptance 

Mi  KERR  I  kncu  the  .Senator  from 
M.iiiit-sul.i  v^:i.  .ii.  expert  m  both  fieid.s. 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  not 
Wliat  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  had 
seen  indicated  that  to  h.m.  and  he  i.s  glad 
to  have  the  assurance  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  there  is  basis  for 
the  comparison 

Mr.  HUNTPHREY  I  thai.k  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  I  shall  point  out 
that  the  record  i.s  so  clear  that  I  thoupht 
someone  on  this  sjde  of  the  ai.sle  oupht  to 
.speak  up  almost  in  defense  of  Mr.  Ben- 
son Mr  Benson  has  his  limitation.s 
Mr.  Benson  certainly  never  should  have 
been  Secretary  of  Agriculture  He  never 
should  have  been  entrusted  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  suF>ervising  that  bis  De- 
partment But  I  do  not  believe  it  smacks 
very  well,  and  it  doe*  not  .show  a  i:reat 
deal  of  courage  or  even  good  politics  on 
the  part  of  Mr  Nixon,  to  be,  first  of  all. 
emhracinp  Ezra  Taft  Benson  when  it 
'ook.s  as  if  he  is  going  strong,  and  then. 
when  the  fact5  are  indisputable,  when 
the  economic  facts  of  agriculture  reveal 
the  tragic  failure  of  the  admini.stration's 
farm  program.  t,o  which  Mr  Nixon  made 
his  contributions  to  try  to  dissociate 
him.self  from  Mr   Benson 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   HUMPHKEY      I  yield 

Mr  LONG  of  Ixiuisiana  The  Senator 
from  Mmne.sota  refers  to  the  contribu- 
tion which  the  Vice  President  made  I 
believe  he  had  the  opportunity  to  vote 
only  seven  times  in  7  years,  ar.d  one  of 
those  votes — a  very  crucial  one — in 
which  he  had  the  power  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  break  a  tie,  was  a  vote  against 
the  faiTner  ar-id  \r.  favor  of  breaking 
down  price  supports,  so  that  farm  prices 
could  go  .still  lower. 


Mr  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  was  orie 
of  the  Benson  t.eani  at  that  time  and 
b.oke  tile  tie  for  Ben.son  m  that  vot.e. 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     He  surely  did. 

Mr  KEATLNG.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  .'^ei.ator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  hoping  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  finally 
reach  out  for  the  bait.  I  Laughter.] 
Yes,  I  jrield. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  do  not  wish  to  im- 
pose on  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  because  I  may 
want  to  document  further  some  of  the 
statements  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  about  to  make,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  do  it  on  his  Lime  However. 
I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  who  i.s  always 
so  engaging  in  the  way  he  presents  these 
matter.s.  concerning  a  statement  attrib- 
uted to  him  in  the  May  9  1960.  Wash- 
ington Post,  in  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  said ; 

Kenvcut  votec  against  the  peop  e's  in- 
terest in  such  IsEues  as  agncultu'e 

My  inquirj-  is  whether  it  was  the  con- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  his  statement  that  Kennedy's  votes 
were  against  the  r>eople's  interest  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  were  of  more  im- 
portance or  less  importance  than  the 
statements  which  the  Vice  President 
miKht  have  made  on  the  subject. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  shall  be  happy  to 
edify  the  great  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  am  sorry  he  did  not  listen  to  tlie  tc-le- 
vibion  program  m  which  I  was  privileged 
to  participate  yesterday.  "College  Press 
Conference."  Had  he  done  so.  he  would 
h.ave  the  answer,  because  one  of  the  col- 
lege students  used  the  same  quotation, 
which  i.s  one  that  the  Republican  Na- 
uonal  Committee  had  prepared.  I  con- 
uratulate  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mitt-ee  for  their  research 

I  expect  to  come  here  in  a  few  days.  I 
m:i%  add,  with  speeches  which  they 
liave  written  for  all  the  speechmakei'S 
throughout  the  countiy  Tliey  will  be 
veiT  interesting: 

To  get  back  to  the  Senator  s  observa- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  en- 
paged  in  a  couple  of  primai-y  contests 
With  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  record  is  quite 
clear  that  I  lost  both  of  them  In  tho.se 
contests.  I  did  the  best  I  could  Ut  present 
my  Side  of  the  case.  The  S<.-nator  from 
Massachusetts  did  the  best  he  could  to 
present  his.  He  did  a  better  job.  ap- 
parently. 

When  it  come?  to  the  issue  of  agricul- 
ture, I  think  I  have  a  record  superior  to 
that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  a  record  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  Vice  President,  for  from 
the  first  day  I  entered  the  US.  Senate  I 
have  been  working  for  economic  justice 
for  farmers 

But  I  sh.all  .say  for  the  Lreat  Senator 
from  Massachu.sett,s  that  when  he  found 
that  some  of  the  votes  he  had  ca.st  were 
not  in  the  best  int.erests  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  including  farmers  that  the 
Benson  proeram  did  not  react  as  it  had 
been  de.scnbed.  and  that  it  did  not  pro- 
duce tJie   results   it   was   claimed   would 
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follow,  the  courage  of  his  convictions  was 
strong  enou£;h  that  he  changed  course. 
He  had  the  courage  to  follow  a  new- 
course,  and  to  do  it  with  vigor,  vitality, 
courage,  and  consistency.  He  did  not 
wait  around  until  almost  election  day. 
and  then  tr>-  to  repudiate  one  of  his  best 
friend.s. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Oh.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  in  just  a  moment.  Do  not  get 
excited  There  are  lots  of  them. 
I  Laughter.  I 

I  simply  want  to  say  to  my  good 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  they  can  wiggle,  wobble,  duck,  and 
bob;  they  can  do  everything  they  want 
for  Nixon  and  Benson:  but  they  are 
stuck  with  them,  and  they  know  it. 
They  know  the  farm  people  of  the  coun- 
try- will  repudiate  them.  They  know  the 
farmers  of  America  have  "had  it."  They 
have  "had  it"  from  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration that  promised  them  100 
percent  of  parity,  started  to  give  them 
90  percent  of  parity,  abandonded  that. 
and  have  now  come  down  to  70  percent 
of  pprity  and  less.  The  farmei-s  are  now 
in  grave  trouble. 

The  point  is  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate,  who  should  be  here,  but 
is  not  here — the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States — has  embraced  this  pro- 
gram from  the  begirming  to  the  end, 
alpha  to  omega,  almost.  Now  he  wants 
to  drop  omeca  But  he  has  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  activity  all  the  way. 
He  has  sat  in  the  Cabinet  meetings.  He 
has  been  in  the  high  legislative  councils. 
He  has  worked,  proposed,  and  helped  in 
every  way  to  foist  upon  the  farm  people 
of  Amerfca  the  Eisenhower-Benson- 
Nixon  farm  program.  It  does  not  work. 
It  is  a  flop  It  is  a  failure.  It  costs  the 
taxpayers  more  than  $6  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  NrxoN  now  want5  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  first  he  has  got 
to  get  rid  of  that  spot.  He  is  like  Lady 
Macbeth,  who  said.  "Out.  damned  spot." 
But  the  .spot  is  still  there.  He  cannot 
get  rid  of  it.  and  he  could  not  get  rid  of 
It  in  Maine.  North  Dakota,  and  Minne- 
.sota. 

Now  if  any  of  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  want  to  come  in,  I  will 
yield. 

Mr  SCOTT  }.V:  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr    HUMPHRKY       I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT      I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Minnesota 
who  said  this — — 

Mr  HUNTPHREY.  Most  likely  it  was 
Senator  Himfhrey.      (Laughter.] 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  shall  read  the  quota- 
tion anyway: 

KE>j>fEDT  voted  against  the  people's  Inter- 
est on  such  Issues  as  agriculture,  rxiral  tele- 
phone assistance,  and  library,  highway,  and 
hospital  construction. 

That  stat-ement  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  9.  1960 

The  question  is.  Who  said  that?  I  will 
now  allow  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
in  a  few  thousand  well-chosen  words,  to 
reply.      iLiiu^hter.  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  shall 
not  evf-n  need  a  few  thousand  Republi- 


can   words — and    tho.se    were    not    well 
chosen  ones — to  answer  the  question. 

What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
was  attempting  to  do  at  that  time  was 
apparently  what  Mr.  Nixon  is  trying  to 
get  by  with  now.  and  he  is  going  to  have 
the  same  results.  I  Laughter.  I  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  attempting 
to  make  a  fairly  good  case  for  himself, 
but  it  did  not  work.  The  only  thing  is 
that  I  had  some  evidence:  Nixon  has 
none  He  is  caught.  He  has  been  living 
in  the  house  of  Republican  agricultural 
economics,  and  he  is  caught  in  there 
The  tennites  are  eating  out  the  founda- 
tion. The  house  is  wiggly  and  wobbly, 
and  the  folks  do  not  want  to  come  in. 
and  they  are  not  ready  to  come  in. 

Let  me  say  one  other  good  thing  for 
the  edification  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  because  I  realize 
the  Republican  National  Committee  is 
having  a  little  conference  about  more 
things  we  have  said.  But  I  assure  my 
friends  on  the  Republican  National 
Committee  that  in  connection  with  any 
statement  they  may  bring  forth  about 
the  voting  record  of  my  Democratic 
colleagues,  if  they  select  the  voting  rec- 
ord of  a  Senator  over  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that,  from  my  point  of  view.  Is 
as  wrong  as  it  can  be.  Nixon  can  trump 
it  every  time,  because  the  Nixon  voting 
record  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  as  a  Senator  and  his 
advice  as  a  Vice  President  add  up  to  a 
great,  glorious  zero  to  American  agri- 
culture. We  are  going  to  hold  him  to 
it:  the  feet  will  be  held  to  the  fire,  and 
we  will  even  keep  a  little  heat  right  on 
the  brow      f  Laughter.! 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me. 
to  permit  me  to  make  a  brief  comment? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  note  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  with  his  usual  can- 
dor, stated  on  May  9  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy!  had  voted  against  the 
people's  interest.  Apparently,  he  has 
now  changed  his  point  of  view.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  to  be 
exonerated. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  exonerated  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  from  that 
statement  or  decided  that  he  should 
now  be  exonerated  because  he  changed 
his  mind? 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Vice  President  has  said  that  his  mis- 
givings began  to  arise  in  1955.  However. 
I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, because  he  seems  to  be  well  versed 
in  the  policies  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  whether  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  again 
changed  his  mmd  with  regard  to  the 
farm  program,  in  that  in  July  he  prom- 
ised to  introduce  in  Congress  next 
month  an  emergency  farm  bill  which 
would  guarantee  farmers  full  parity  in- 
come.' 

First.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
he  knows  whether  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  introduced 
such  a  bill 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  does 
not  need  to  introduce  it.  because  his  good 


friend.  Senator  Hvunumt,  has  such  a 
bill  in  the  Congress,  and  Kennedy  and 
Humphrey  are  working  together  now. 
let  me  say,  for  the  orderly  displacement 
of  the  Republicans  out  of  these  positions 
of  responsibility.     I  Laughter.  I 

Mr  KEATING.  I  appreciate  that 
frank  statement,  because  I  know  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  not  yet  offered  such  a  bill,  and  let  me 
E>oint  out  that  in  the  .same  statement  he 
said  that  next  January  would  be  too  late. 

It  has  now  been  announced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  that  the  leadership  feels  that 
it  is  not  feasible  to  increase  support 
prices  this  late  in  the  season.  This 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  .somewhat  of  a 
shift  in  position,  again,  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  due  to 
his  intimacy  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  may  have  some  views  as 
to  whether  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has.  indeed,  again  changed  his 
view  with  regard  to  the  timing  of  farm 
legislation. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  appreciate  the 
solicitous  concern  of  my  beloved  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  as  to  the 
welfare  of  our  presidential  nominee  and 
the  Democratic  Party.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  is  fully  aware 
of  the  farm  legislative  situation.  I  can 
even  assure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
as  to  the  exact  words  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  said  in  July  on  this  sub- 
ject.    He  said: 

I  will  urge  the  cooperation  of  Representa- 
tive* and  Senators  of  both  political  parties  to 
take  emergency  action  to  raise  farm  Income 
Immediately.  Impelling  evidence  of  the 
rapidly  deterloraUng  farm  Income  situation 
given  to  me  and  my  staff  by  delegates  and 
others  from  the  great  farm  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion Indicates  to  me  that  many  family 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  next 
year  for  legislation  that  will  reverse  the 
continuing  downward  trend  In  farm  Income. 

That  Ls  the  basis  of  the  quotations 
cited  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
and  is  aware  of  the  foot-dragging  that 
comes  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  on 
some  of  these  important  items  He  is 
aware  of  the  farm  income- improving 
bills  that  are  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  He  is  in  support  of  the  full 
Democratic  platform  And  since  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  be  here, 
with  us,  during  the  next  term — for  he 
is  not  one  of  those  who  is  so  unfortunate, 
as  a  Republican,  to  come  up  for  reelec- 
tion this  year— he  will  be  here  to  cast  his 
vote  for  the  Kennedy  fann  program  as 
it  is  placed  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  And  if  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  "get  off  my 
back."  I  will  get  reelected  in  Minne- 
sota and  will  be  back  here  to  vote  for  it. 
too.     I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a 
comment  "^ 

Mr  HUMPHREY      Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  said  that  next  Jan- 
uary would  be  too  late.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
agrees  that  this  Is  so,  and  furthermore 


^ 


whether  he  feels  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts should  now  assert  his  leader- 
ship, to  get  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Agriculture  Committees  to  re- 
port out  a  bill  for  consideration  at  this 
session? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  speak  for  himself  on 
this.  Of  course,  this  .session  is  not  over. 
But  I  wish  to  say  that  no  matter  what 
farm  bill  is  passed  here,  if  it  would  raise 
the  price  of  a  farm  commodity  as  much 
as  1  cent.  It  would  be  vetoed.  We  have 
gone  through  that;  we  have  been  up  the 
hill  and  down  the  hill.  My  delightful 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are 
great  at  interpreting  and  pantomiming; 
but  I  wish  to  remind  them  that  since 
1953.  five  farm  bills  have  been  passed, 
and  five  farm  bills  have  been  vetoed. 

We  have  enough  work  to  do  here,  be- 
sides giving  the  President  the  job  of  see- 
ing how  often  he  can  append  to  a  bill  a 
veto  message  that  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Benson. 

I  am  aware  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
new  agricultural  bill.  It  will  have  to 
await  the  election  of  a  new  President 
and  the  appointment  of  a  new  Secretary' 
of  Agriculture  and  the  assurance  of  a 
good  working  majority  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  wl.ehes 
to  pledge  his  support  of  that  program, 
we  will  welcome  him  Into  the  household 
of  the  righteous  and  the  faithful. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  I  may  ajrree  with 
the  Senator  that  thr.t  would  be  too 
late 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  doubt  that  It 
would  be  too  laie.  If  we  can  Just  keep 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  out  of  town 
enough,  it  will  not  be  too  late 
[Laughter  ! 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  frorri  M::.'-.r-.ota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPTD'.FY  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  f-  .  -.ri  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CXyiTuN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mlnnes<^ta  knows  how 
much  I  admire  him 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes.     (Laughter.] 

Mr.  COTTON  And  he  is  one  of  the 
grratest  mathematicians  in  the  world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  So  I  was  interested  in 
hearing  him  say  two  things:  First,  he 
implied  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill, 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy!  and  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Minne.sota,  are  working  on, 
is  the  orderly  displacement  of  Republi- 
cans. He  did  not  say  it  is  to  help  the 
farmers  get  Repubhcans  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  will  stop  at  that 
E>olnt  for  a  moment  I  would  not  want 
my  good  friend  in  any  way  to  be  deceived 
or  not  to  have  heard  accurately  what 
I  said.  The  bill  we  are  working  on  is  for 
the  orderly  well-being  of  the  farmers  of 
America;  and  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
I  had  associated  myself  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  for  the  orderly  displace- 
ment of  the  Republican.s  who  are  not 
working  for  the  orderly  well-being  of  the 
farmers.     I  hope  that  is  clear. 


Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  quite  sure  the 
Senator  must  have  meant  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire; it  is  very  nice  of  him. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  the  second  place, 
and  here  is  where  the  mathematics 
comes  in,  I  was  interested  in  hearing  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  say  he  wanted 
to  wait  until  next  January — not  do  it 
now,  but  wait  until  the  Democrats  had 
a  working  majority.  I  am  wondering 
how  many  the  Democrats  need  for  a 
working  majority.  Today,  they  hav  66 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  make  a  sug- 
gestion? 

Mr.  COTTON.  First,  let  me  say — and 
then  I  shall  not  interrupt  any  more— 
that  surely  there  is  one  thing  that  I  am 
confident  the  distinguished  and  fine  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  all  his  col- 
leagues will  do;  they  will  see  to  it  that 
at  least  we  keep  one  or  tw^o  Republicans 
in  the  Senate.    ( Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Because  so  long  as 
there  is  one  Republican  among  the  100 
Senators,  they  will  have  someone  on 
whom  to  blame  everything  that  happens, 
.so  that  they  can  capitalize  on  it  with 
the  people.  I  only  hope  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  loves  me  so  much  that 
he  will  let  me  be  that  one  Republican. 
[  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  Hampshire  that 
my  affection  for  him  is  .so  smcere  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  keep  him  as  the  one 
Republican  for  all  to  see.  In  fact.  I 
think  we  need  two — one  in  the  Smitli- 
soniaji  and  one  here  in  the  Senate. 
1  Laughter.  ] 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
to  me  that  our  Republican  friends  are 
oversensitive  as  to  what  constitutes  ma- 
jorities in  the  Congres,s 

While  a  majority  in  the  Concre.ss  is 
important,  when  you  want  a  program 
put  into  effect,  the  man  who  occupies 
the  Whit-e  House  is  a  little  more  im- 
portant. The  absence  of  Executive  lead- 
ership during  the  past  7^2  years  should 
not  convince  anyone  that  the  Pre.'^idenry 
is  without  influence  or  power. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  con- 
scious of  the  powers  of  the  Executive, 
the  ability  of  the  Executive,  if  he  wushes. 
to  exercise  that  power  to  place  before 
us  a  program  and  utilize  the  tremendous 
power  of  that  oflBce  to  get  a  program 
through.  We  have  seen  it  under  Demo- 
cratic administrations. 

It  has  been  some  years  since  that  has 
happened.  I  can  understand  the  lapse 
of  memory.  We  have  not  had  that  kind 
of  leadership  since  1952.  But  it  will 
come  again,  January  next  year,  and 
my  Republican  colleagues  and  friends 
will  once  again  see  in  American  Govern- 
ment how  when  the  executive  branch 
under  a  Democratic  President  designs 
proposals  and  does  more  than  merely 
pronounce  them — it  effectuates  them. 
One  of  those  fields  of  action  will  be  in 
the  field  of  agriculture. 

I  see  the  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirKszNl  is  here  now. 
This  is  going  to  get  better  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  few  more  observations  on 
Mr.  Nixon's  new  interest  for  an  agricul- 


tural program  and  his  disaffection,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  with  Mr.  Benson. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  leave  to  see  a 
constituent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  the  Senator 
may  go.     [Laughter.] 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
vmtil  the  minority  leader  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  retiu-n  to  the  fray. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me.  in  these  partisan  quarters,  we  south- 
ern Democrats  can  be  somewhat  im- 
partial. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  After  all. 
we  can  afford  to  be  statesmen  about 
these  matters:  no  matter  which  side  is 
in.  neither  side  wants  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  cast  a  vote  some 
years  ago  which  seemed  to  be  one  along 
Mr.  Benson's  line  of  thinking,  he  was 
voting  as  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
an  industrial  State.  Tlie  sales  line  was 
that  high  farm  prices  would  cost  the 
housewife  more  for  her  food  than  she 
bought  at  the  store.  Subsequently,  he 
was  voting  for  the  farmers,  even  though 
that  sales  line  was  being   put  out. 

Ls  It  not  true  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  voting  as  a  Senator  represent- 
ing an  industrial  State  and  being  the 
Vice  President  who  should  represent 
not  only  an  mdu.'^trial  Sta'e,  but  the 
country  at  large'' 

Mr  HUMPHRPIY  When  the  Demo- 
cratic nominees  are  President  and  Vice 
President  cf  l}:e  United  States,  which 
w  ill  be  only  a  few  months  from  now.  may 
I  say  to  our  tired  and  waiting  citizenry. 
a  farm  program  will  be  placed  before 
this  Congress,  and  it  will  be  based  on 
our  platform.  It  will  be  vigorously  sup- 
port-ed  by  the  President  of  the  Unit-ed 
."^tat^s  and  those  who  are  respor..s:ble 
for  the  admini.stration. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  almost  every- 
one has  sinned,  and  there  is  rejoicing 
always  m  heaven  for  the  repentance  of 
one  sinner:  but  it  is  the  one  who  has 
sinned  and  denies  it  that  cai;.ses  man 
and  God  to  be  distuibed. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  any  doubt 
that  votes  have  been  cast  by  Members 
of  Congress,  when  they  were  Members 
of  the  House  oi'  Members  of  this  body, 
that  they  would  like  to  do  over,  so  to 
speak.  The  imiwi-tant  thing  is  whether 
one  learns  or  stubbornly  persists  in  his 
error  and  then  starts  to  shift  just  a  little 
bit  for  the  political  purposes  of  an  elec- 
tion. 

The  important  tiling  in  this  discussion 
is  that  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
Party  has  fully  embraced  the  platform. 
He  has  a  record  of  performance.  He  has 
recognized  that  at  times  he  may  have 
erred  in  judgment.  He  has  presented  to 
the  American  people  a  plan  of  action  and 
a  program  to  which  he  is  committed. 
This  program  will  produce  results — at 
least,  that  is  ou;-  conviction. 

But  now,  Mr  President.  I  want  to  go 
back  to  this  n:ce  little  inteiTiew.  indi- 
cating that  the  Vice  President  is  dis- 
sociating himself  from  the  Secretan'  of 
Atriculture.     I  nonce  tiiat   m   1955,  in 
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Wabash  Ind  ,  Mr  Nixon  endorsed  the 
Benson  thesis  that  lower  prices  would  be 
the  salvation  of  the  farmers  and  the 
small  business  establishments  and  the 
economy  of  this  great  farm  country.  In 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  there  was 
reported  a  speech  Mr.  Nixon  delivered, 
and  the  article  stated  that  he  supported 
"Benson's  thesis  that  the  administration 
program  of  flexible  price  supports  can 
achieve  prosperity  on  the  farm  in  peace- 
lime  ■ 

Here  we  find  that  in  1956,  as  reported 
in  the  New  York  Times: 

Mr.  Nixon  was  given  several  opportunities 
during  the  news  conference  (in  Dayton. 
Ohioi.  to  state  whether  he  regarded  Mr. 
Benson  as  an  asset  or  a  liability.  But  he 
reiterated  his  belief  that  farmers  would 
s.ipport  :he  administration's  farm  program 
because  "our  approach  to  the  problem  Is  the 
r:gh:  one  In  the  long  run." 

Mr.  Nixon  thought  in  1956  the  admin- 
istration approach  was  the  right  one  in 
the  long  run.  He  did  not  start  to  re- 
pudiate or  to  dissociate  himself  from 
the  Benson  program  then. 

On  the  contrary,  as  reported  in  the 
New  York  Post  of  October  18.  1956,  at  the 
TV  press  conference  of  national  college 
editors  at  Cornell.  Mr.  Nixon  had  some- 
thmer  to  say.  in  reference  to  the  agricul- 
tural situation,  on  Mr  Benson.  I  read 
from  that  article: 

The  object  of  the  Vice-Presldentlal  wrath 
was  Andrew  D.  Kopklnd.  editor  of  the  Cor- 
nell Sun.  He  had  heard  It  said  that  Nixon 
makes  it  a  policy  never  to  mention  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Benson.  So  on  the  air,  Kop- 
klnd  asked  Nixon  what  he  thought  of  Ben- 
son's farm  policy  and  whether  he  favored 
ijetting  rid  of  Benson  Nixon  answered  that 
ihe  Elsenhower  farm  policy  was  dandy.  He 
never  mentioned  Benson. 

When  the  questioning  continued  after  the 
'or  'adcast  Kopkmd  politely  pwlnted  out  that 
the  Vice  President  hadn't  answered  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  repeated  It.  Nixon  flushed  with 
ar.eer.  "Sit  down.  '  he  ordered  peremptorily. 
The  editors  hissed  him. 

After  the  formal  meeting  had  ended,  Kop- 
klnd  was  overheard  to  ask  the  Vice  President 
again,  this  time  off  the  record,  whether  he 
would  keep  Benson. 

"Strictly  off  the  record."  Nixon  replied,  I 
would."' 

That  is  just  one  newspaper's  report.  I 
do  not  say  this  would  be  admissible  evi- 
dence in  a  court,  but  at  least  it  was 
quoted. 

Here  is  one  before  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C  .  on  April  23.  1960. 

With  regard  to  the  differences  with  Secre- 
tary Benson  a:s  far  as  my  position  and  that 
of  the  administration  Is  concerned.  I  think 
the  first  requirement  for  a  Vice  President  Is 
to  support  the  policies  of  the  President  and 
the  policies  of  the  President's  Cabinet  where 
they  have  been  approved  by  the  President. 

That  was  a  nice  statement.  I  appre- 
ciated that.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
kind  of  statement  Mr.  Nixon  ought  to 
adhere  to  right  now.  He  is  still  part  of 
the  team. 

I  have  a  few  other  observations.  Mr. 
NixoN  had  something  to  say  about  Mr. 
Benson  at  Columbus.  Nebr..  at  the  corn- 
picking    contest    on    October    12.    1956. 


This  was  before  he  started  to  disasso- 
ciate himself,  according  to  the  recent 
report: 

Nixon  urged  farmers  to  put  their  faith  in 
the  administration  program. 

Any  man  who  did  that  should  not  be 
elected  to  the  Presidency  This  dis- 
qualifies him.  way  back  in  1956. 

That  Includes  flexible  price  supports,  a 
soil-bank  plan  under  which  farmers  can 
qualify  for  benefits  by  taking  some  land  out 
of  production,  and  eflorts  to  Increase  markets 
for  farm  products. 

This  program.  Nixon  said,  "Is  working  and 
will  continue  to  work  because  It  cuts  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem."' 

Mr.  President,  in  1956.  in  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  said: 

There  is  no  objective  to  which  President 
Eisenhower  Is  more  dedicated  than  to  see 
that  this  trend  continues  until  the  farmers 
of  America  are  receiving  their  fair  share  of 
our  unparalleled  proeperlty 

In  conclusion,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  an  interview,  on 
"Open  End, '  on  May   15  of  this  year. 

stated: 

I  think  that  Secretary  Benaon  has  been  as 
dedicated  a  man  In  working  for  the  interest 
of  the  farmers  as  he  saw  It.  as  any  Sec:etary 
we  have  ever  had 

Mr    CLARK.     Mr    President,  will  the 

Senator  yield'' 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  has 
a  responsibility  for  this  program.  He 
was  a  part  of  it.  As  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  said  some  months  ago.  he  was 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  has 
a  sense  of  F>ersonal  integrity,  made  com- 
ments on  the  "Meet  the  Press"'  program 
of  January  17,  1960.  He  was  asked  a 
question  by  Mr.  Spivak; 

In  a  recent  statement  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  you  were  quoted  as  saying 
that  Vice  President  Nixon  helped  to  develop 
the  administrations  farm  program.  What 
does  that  mean,  that  he  actively  took  part  In 
the  development  of  your  farm  program,  or 
simply  that  he  didn"t  oppose  if 

SecretaiT  Benson  said: 

There  have  been  many  discussions,  of 
course.  We  have  discussions  with  the  legis- 
lative leaders,  we  have  discussions  with  the 
Cabinet,  when  we  are  developing  and  pro- 
posing modifications  of  our  farm  policy  and 
our  farm  program,  and,  of  course.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  a  prominent  part  of  both  of 
those  meetings,  both  in  the  Cabinet  and  with 
the  legislative  leaders. 

He  was  again  asked,  by  Mr.  Spivak: 

Would  you  feel  then  that  he  is  committed 
to  campaigning  for  your  program  since  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  development  of 
the  program? 

Secretary  Benson  said: 

I  would  expect  that  he  would  support  the 
program  In  the  campaign. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  recoid  Is  clear 
on  this  matter  now.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  all  of  the  false  promises  of  re- 
cent years,  such  as  the  one  at  Kasson, 
Minn.,  in  1952,  will  not  be  listened  to  by 
the  farm  people  in  this  election. 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  "laying 
it  on  the  line"  with  respect  to  Mr  Nixon, 
Mr.  Benson,  and  the  farm  program. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  one 
of  the  reasons  why  he  did  this  today  is 
that  we  have  been  advised  that  the  op- 
ponents to  the  pending  bill  will  not  per- 
mit any  amendment  to  come  to  a  vote, 
so  we  might  as  well  talk  about  something, 
since  we  cannot  get  action  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  have  been  so  ad- 
vised    I  have  heard  that. 

Regardless  of  that,  I  feel  that  these 
matters  are  worthy  of  public  discussion. 
This  is  the  greatest  forum  in  America — 
the  forum  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  have 
often  engaged  in  great  debates. 

My  friends  of  the  opposition  have 
joined  in  the  fray.  They  have  had  a 
chance  to  bring  out  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  "fiction  book. '"  I  shall 
bring  in  several  more  chapters,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  HUMPHREY     I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  not 
be  willing  to  enter  into  an  informal  com- 
pact— to  which  I  should  be  happy  to  be 
a  party,  as  I  believe  would  most  Memt)ers 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle — that  we  will  stop 
giving  Mr  Benson  and  Mr  Nixon  the 
dickens  as  soon  as  the  opposition  is  will- 
ing to  let  us  vote  on  the  pending  bill — at 
least,  temporarily? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  give  Mr  Nixon  Mr  Benson  at  any 
time  He  has  him  They  belong  to- 
gether. They  are  kinfolk.  They  are 
political  blood  cousins. 

I  want  them  to  be  together  It  would 
be  a  fine  time  to  proceed  with  the  pend- 
ing bill.  It  is  a  good  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  Some  modifications  may 
be  required,  We  can  act  on  those  rather 
readily. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  wUI  the 
Senator  yield  before  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  leaves? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
wondering  how  naive  my  distinguished 
friend  from  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
can  really  be 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  should 
know  by  now  We  have  spent  4  years 
together  The  Senator  knows  that  I  am 
terribly  naive,  while  he.  of  course,  is  very 
sophisticated. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  The  Senator  has 
spoken  about  the  legislation  being 
bogged  down.  I  even  asked  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  if  I  could  go  outside  the 
Chamber  to  see  a  constituent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  gave  my  consent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  are  66  warriors 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  while  we 
have  only  34. 

Mr.  CLARK.     We  cannot  get  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Are  the  Democrats 
running  the  Senate,  or  are  we  running 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  could 
have  made  a  worse  choice  than  to  let  us 
run  it. 
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Mr.  KEATINij  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yicUl'!' 

Mr  KERR  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  will  yield 
t<i  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr    KEATINO      I  should  like  to  a.sk 
the  Senator  fro  n  Minnesota  to  yield  for 
a  clariflcatioii 

.Mv  recollection  is — and  it  is  quite  dis- 
tinct— that  the  .Senator  who  stated  there 
would  be  no  vol-s  today  was  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  Mr  Hol- 
land.. Personally,  I  am.  ready  to  vote 
today  on  any  of  these  amendments  or  on 
anythin*.;  else  1  am  sure  most  of  us  are. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  exceptions  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  For  the  most  part 
we  are  ready  to  vote  t/^day  As  I  under- 
stand the  Situation,  tlie  Senator  from 
Florida  insists  that  his  amendment  not 
be  voted  on  unt'l  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CL.ARK  What  is  the  matter  with 
oonsidenn^  the  othrr  am.endments?  I 
understand  there  are  32  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle 

Mr  KEATING  The  pendir.t:  anu-id- 
ment  is  the  amendment  of  the  Senate: 
from  F'londa.  and  the  Senator  has  re- 
quested tliat  we  not  vote  on  it  until  to- 
morrow That  is  my  understandinj;  I 
am  wiIliiiK  to  vcU'  toda'' 

Mr  DIRKSh'N  We  cannot  even  ofTer 
our  amendments 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  believe  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Senator  may  be  correct 
I  have  no  objection  to  any  Senator  desir- 
ing to  have  an  adequate  time  to  discuss 
his  amendment  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
think  a  certair,  public  service  '^as  per- 
formed today,  because  thi.<  situation  gave 
me  an  opportu:uty  to  again  .sort  of  ex- 
plore the  travel.:  of  Mr  Nixon  m  and  out 
of  the  Ben.sor.  regime  I  thought  this 
was  worth  whi  e  I  thank  ail  Senators 
for  being  so  coiperative 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  will  ?^>nd  the  Sena- 
tor a  post  card  to  f.nd  out  when  we  can 
arrange  to  get  i.  vot*-  or.  the  first  amerid- 
ment  which  is  offeied  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  No  man  in  this 
body,  really,  ha^  m^re  influence  than  thp 
minority  leade: 

Mr  DIRKSEV  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr  HUMPH  REY  He  is  a  very  per- 
sua.slve  man  However  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  if  thr  minority  U'ader  would 
really  like  to  s  't  a  vote  on  the  pending: 
wage  and  hour  bill  he  would  hnd  plenty 
of  cooperation  But  the  minority  lead- 
er sometime?  rnu.«t  leave  the  Chamber. 
The  Senator  a^ks  for  permission  to  go 
While  he  is  gone,  thmp.s  can  get  out  of 
hand 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  hope 
the  Senator  w  11  not  take  those  flatter- 
ing remarks  frc  rn  the  Record. 

Mr  HUMPHj^E^'  Iliey  will  be  :n  the 
Record 

Mr  DIRKSES'  Becau.se  I  wish  to  use 
them 

Mr.  HUMPHRFY  I  ^hall  be  i!ad  even 
to  put  them  :n  carita:  lett-ers 

Mr    DIRKSEN      I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr    HUMPHREY     I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor 

Mr  DIPvKJ^EN  Mr  President.  :f  the 
S^niator  from  Oklahoma  will  yield  I 
know  the  Senator  plans  to  make  a  very 
Important  address,  and  I  should  like  to 
iiave   the  Senator  yield  to   me  without 


losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  so  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  KERR  Mr  Piesident.  I  will  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Illinois  that  I 
would  appreciate  it.  but  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  like  to 
have  me  yield  to  him  so  that  he  may 
n;ake  a  tew  remark^ 

Mr  DIRKSEN  M:  President.  I  .shall 
be  glad  tt'  w  :thhold  my  request. 

Mr  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  YorK  desire  to  have  me  yield ^ 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me" 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  a  few 
remarks,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER      Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma?    The  Chair  hears  none 
and  It  IS  so  ordered. 


THE    PRF^^IDENTS    REQITETSTS    FOR 
LECilSLATTVE  ACTION 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  with  regard 
to  the  po.s&ibility  of  a  farm  bill  being  be- 
fore us  in  this  se.ssion,  since  it  is  an  im- 
portant piece  of  proposed  legislation 
Obviously  the  appropriation  bills  are  the 
most  urgent. 

There  has  been  a  great  effort  to 
create  the  impression  that  this  special 
session  of  Congress  was  called  to  enact 
a  specific  and  limited  legislative  pro- 
pram  This  IS  not  a  fact,  and  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  limit  the  activities 
of  this  Congress  to  anyone's  predeter- 
mined ii.st  of  what  we  have  time  for 

No  particular  agenda  has  any  unique 
sanctity  I  believe  that  we  should  stay 
on  the  :ob  until  all  of  the  urgent  legis- 
lative busme.ss  of  the  Congress  is  con- 
cluded Nor  should  any  special  sanctity 
be  attributed  to  the  Labor  Day  target 
date  for  adjournment  If  we  are  sincere 
in  our  desire  and  firm  ;n  our  determma- 
tion  to  attend  to  the  people's  busmess 
during  this  special  session,  certainly  we 
ought  to  lake  the  few  extra  weeks  neces- 
sary to  do  a  thorough  and  competent 
job  We  should  neither  attempt  to  ram 
some  far-reachmg  bills  through  without 
proper  consideration,  nor  should  we  re- 
fuse to  allow  even  a  moment  for  de- 
bate and  action  on  other  bills 

In  many  ways  this  is  the  most  propi- 
tious moment  for  action  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  legislative  items  Three-fourths 
of  the  national  ticket  of  both  parties 
and  both  party  chairmen,  sit  in  this 
Chamber  No  matter  which  party  wins 
in  November,  perhaps  never  again  will 
there  be  such  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
ihe.se  men  to  exercise  their  leadership 
and  responsibilities  m  this  Chamber  to 
fulfill  the  promises  made  m  the  respec- 
tive party  platforms. 

The  point  must  also  be  made  that 
there  are  a  number  of  subjects  discussed 
in  the  party  platforms  on  which  the  two 
parties  are  in  a  large  measure  of  agree- 
ment. One  such  subject  is  civil  rights, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  personally 
believe  that  civil  rights  should  be  on 
everyone's  must  agenda  for  this  session 
Last  week  I  spoke  on  another  subject  on 


which,  in  my  opinion,  there  should  be  no 
partisan  division — namely,  the  question 
of  adequate  .stf.ffing  of  the  Federal  courts 
so  that  justici.^  in  this  country  can  be 
administered  without  unconscionable 
delay. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  a  third  topic  on  which  both  platforms 
express  themselves  unequivocally  m  fa- 
vor of  new  legislation — and  that  is  the 
subject  of  our  immigration  laws 

In  his  speci.il  message  at  the  opening 
of  this  session.  President  Eisenhower 
listed  liberalisation  of  our  immigration 
laws  as  one  of  ihe  subjects  on  which  Con- 
gress should  ,ict.  In  doing  so.  he  was 
merely  echoing  the  promises  expressed 
;n  both  party  platforms 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Presi- 
dent's record  m  this  field  would  dare 
charge  that  his  interest  in  liberalizing 
our  immigration  law,^  is  new  or  belat^ed. 
Such  a  charge  would  be  completely  base- 
less, and  would  be  nothing  more  than  an 
attempt  to  ccver  up  for  the  failure  on 
liie  part  of  Congress  to  do  an.vthing  sub- 
.-tantial  to  reform  our  immigration  laws, 
despite  repeat?d  administration  pleas  for 
revision. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  actions  which 
the  President  has  taken  in  this  field 
since  1953, 

On  Februaiy  2.  1953,  within  1  month 
after  taking  office,  the  President,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  requested 
the  Congress  to  review  existing  legisla- 
tion in  this  field  and  to  'enact  a  statute 
which  would  at  one  and  the  same  tune 
guard  our  lesiitimate  national  interests 
and  be  faithful  to  our  basic  ideas  of 
freedom  and  fairness  to  all." 

This  message  reminded  us  that  we 
are — one  anc  all — immigrants  or  the 
sons  and  dau;;hters  of  immigrants  "  It 
pointed  out  that  existing  legislation  con- 
tained injustices  and  did  in  fact  dis- 
criminate. 

Later  that  same  year,  on  April  22.  1953, 
tlie  President  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  £.enate.  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which 
he  recommended  the  enactment  of  emer- 
gency immigration  legislation  for  the 
special  admi5sion  of  a  total  of  240. QOO 
immigrants 

On  February  17  1954.  the  President 
requested  supplemental  appropriations 
to  continue  the  refugee  relief  program. 
On  January  6.  1955,  m  his  state  of  the 
Union  addresj;,  the  President  again  urged 
the  correctior.  of  certain  inequita'ole  and 
riiscriminator'v"  provisions  m  our  immi- 
.Liation  laws. 

On  April  20,  1955,  tiie  President  trans- 
mitted a  mes^'age  to  the  Congress  on  the 
mutual  secuiity  program  which  con- 
tained his  request  for  funds  for  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their 
humanitanar.  assistance  to  uprooted  and 
oppressed  refugees  throughout  the  world 
On  May  27,  1955.  the  President,  m  a 
most  comprehensive  message,  suggested 
approximate!;.-  10  changes  to  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act 

On  Januar.-  5,  1956,  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  the  President  again 
demanded   inr..mediate   attention  to  our 
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immigrauon  problem  and  requested  a  re- 
vision of  our  immigration  and  national- 
ity laws  which  would  deal  realistically 
with  present-day  condition?. 

On  F'ebruan,-  8.  1956,  the  President  de- 
livered a  special  message  to  the  Congress 
which  ayam  was  a  comjirehensive  state- 
ment on  the  need  for  a  major  overhaul- 
insc  of  our  immieration  laws. 

This  message  took  up  four  separate 
and  distinct  subject  matters  respecting 
our  immieration  policies;  F*irst,  the  quota 
system  and  the  use  of  national  origins; 
second,  the  private  relief  bill  system  of 
handling  ha:dsh;p  cases  third,  unneces- 
sary- restrictions  and  administrative  pro- 
visions of  our  immigration  laws;  and 
fourth,  judicial  review  :n  deportation. 

In  this  mess;\j:e  the  President  said; 

Experience  !n  the  :v'^'-.<.Mr  world  demon- 
strafes  that  the  present  r.atlonal  ortglns 
method  of  admictlns;  aliens  needs  to  be  re- 
examined and  a  new  system  adopted  which 
will  admit  aliens  withm  allowable  numbers 
according   to  new   ^iicielmes  ana   standards. 

On  September  2.t  1956.  the  President 
Rddres.^ed  a  letter  to  me  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  wherein  he  expressed  great 
disappointment  over  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  meet  his  repeated  rcfjuests  f  r 
legislation  which  would  provide  as;,  lum 
for  a  substantial  number  of  refugees  and 
escapees  m  Europe.  He  expressed  hotje, 
however,  that  this  much -needed  ie^ii-Ia- 
tion  would  be  forthcomm--  m  the  ne.xi 
session  of  Congress  and  stated  that  he 
•would  again  urt:e  its  enactment 

In  the  President  s  oudget  mes>age  of 
1957,  the  President  again  lequested 
amounts  for  escapee  programs  and  for 
contributions  to  the  Governmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Immi;,raii(jn  and 
the  United  Nations  Refug*;^  Fund,  which 
aid  m  the  relief  and  settlement  of  refu- 
gees from  behind  the  Iron  Cui'tain  and 
in  immigration  from  Europe. 

On  May  23.  1957,  the  President,  in  a 
message  to  the  Congress,  once  again 
urged  corrective  legislation  to  alleviate 
the  tremendous  refugee  problem  existing 
throughout  the  world.  And,  in  this  same 
message,  the  President  again  urged  that 
the  quota  be  based  on  the  1950  popula- 
tion in  place  of  the  1920  census.  He 
called  for  the  equitable  distribution  of 
the  additional  quota  numbers  and  rec- 
ommended that  they  be  distributed 
among  the  various  countries  in  propor- 
tion to  the  actual  immigration  in  the 
United  States  since  the  establishment  of 
the  quota  system  in  1924  and  up  to  July 
1,  1955.  He  further  recommended  that 
quota  numbers  unused  one  year  should 
be  available  for  use  in  the  following 
year.  He  called  for  a  pool  of  the  unused 
quota  numbers  for  Europe,  Africa.  Asia, 
and  the  Pacific  oceanic  areas.  He  also 
made  recommendations  that  would  elim- 
inate the  so-called  mortgage  on  quotas 
arrangement  existing  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act.  In  addition,  he 
noted  the  need  for  proper  alien  orphan 
adoption  legislation,  together  with  sev- 
eral other  liberalizing  features  on  our 
immigration  policy. 

On  May  21,  1957.  in  a  message  to  the 
Congress,  the  President  further  urged 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  programs  in  the  field 
of    technical    operation,    assistance    to 


refugees,  migrants,  children's  welfare, 
and  assistance  to  escapees  from  Com- 
munist despotism. 

Ov.  March  13,  1959,  the  President 
attain  called  for  funds  to  continue  the 
just -mentioned  programs. 

On  May  21.  1959.  the  President  held  a 
conference  at  the  White  House  on  refu- 
gee problems  and  cited  this  country's 
role  in  the  World  Refugee  Year. 

On  January  18,  1960,  in  his  budget 
message  for  1961.  the  President  again 
requested  funds  to  continue  his  mutual 
security  program. 

Finally  on  March  17  of  this  year,  the 
President,  in  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress dealing  solely  with  the  subject  of 
immigration,  again  strongly  urged  major 
revision  of  our  immigration  laws. 

This  special  message  urged  for  im- 
mediate action  the  following  modifica- 
tions in  our  basic  immigration  law: 

Rrst.  The  removal  of  the  celling  of 
2,000  on  quotas  within  the  Asiatic-Pa- 
cific triangle; 

Second.  The  basing  of  the  overall  limi- 
tation on  immigration  on  the  1960  census 
as  soon  as  it  is  available  in  place  of  that 
of  1920  which  is  the  present  base; 

Third.  The  annual  acceptance  of  one- 
sixth  of  1  percent  of  our  total  popula- 
tion; 

Fourth  Abandonment  of  the  concept 
of  race  and  ethnic  classifications  within 
our  population,  at  least  for  the  purposes 
of  the  increa.ses  in  quotas  recommended, 
by  substituting  as  the  base  for  computa- 
tion the  number  of  immigrants  actually 
accepted  from  each  area  between  1924 
and  1959; 

Fifth  The  distribution  of  unused 
quotas  of  undersub.scribed  countries  dis- 
tributed among  oversubscribed  countries. 
This  distribution  should  be  in  proportion 
to  the  quotas  of  the  oversubscribed  coun- 
tries. 

These  recommendations  are  contained 
in  a  bill — S.  3225 — which  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
himself  and  a  number  of  other  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  one  of  its  cosE>onsors.  The 
bill  is  now  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  could  be  sicted  upon 
at  any  time.  Only  its  provisions  deal- 
ing with  refugee  relief  have  received  any 
attention  at  all,  and  even  in  this  area 
the  legislation  finally  passed  by  Con- 
gress fell  far  short  of  the  Presidents 
proposals. 

I  believe  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  during  this  special  session  to  enact 
at  least  a  portion  of  these  recommenda- 
tions. None  of  the  Presidents  pro- 
posals would  in  any  sense  open  the  flood- 
gates or  remove  any  reasonable  limita- 
tions on  the  entry  of  new  immigrants 
into  our  country.  They  would,  however, 
sei-ve  to  eliminate  from  our  present  im- 
migration laws  a  number  of  unjustified 
and  discriminatory  provisions  which 
have  marred  our  immigration  policies 
for  many  years.  These  provisions  dis- 
play a  distrust  and  isolationism  toward 
other  peoples  which  is  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  our  heritage  as  a  nation  of  im- 
migrants, and  with  our  espousal  of  the 
ideas  cf  freedom  and  equality. 

Of  the  several  proposals  contained  in 
the  President's  repeated  messages  on  this 
subject,  the  two  on  which  I  believe  action 


is  imperative  are:  first,  the  basing  of  the 
overall  limitation  on  immigration  on  the 
1960  census  as  soon  as  It  is  available, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  white 
population  In  our  country  In  1920,  as  Is 
provided  In  the  present  law;  and,  second, 
the  pooling  and  redistribution  of  any  un- 
used quota  numbers  for  the  benefit  of 
areas  which  are  heavily  oversubscribed. 

These  are  extremely  modest  changes, 
and  do  not  begin  to  fulfill  all  of  the 
promises  in  the  two  party  platforms. 
Their  approval,  however,  would  show  the 
good  faith  of  both  parties,  and  would  at 
least  be  a  partial  satisfaction  of  the 
President's  many  urgent  requests  for 
changes  in  this  field. 

Whether  these  measures  can  be  best 
advanced  by  the  introduction  of  a  sepa- 
rate bill,  or  by  amendment  to  another 
bill  which  may  be  before  us,  or  by  action 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  yn  S.  3225. 
or  otherwise,  is  something  w-ilch  must 
be  determined  later.  I  am  ceitain  that 
a  way  will  be  found  in  which  to  bring 
this  issue  before  the  Congress  before  it 
adjourns. 

I  intend  later  this  week  to  discuss  in 
detail  all  of  the  President's  requests  for 
legislative  action.  I  Intend  at  that  time 
to  review  for  the  record  the  President's 
position  on  each  of  the.se  issues  since  the 
beginning  of  his  administration.  This 
review,  I  am  confident,  will  demonstrate 
that  the  President  has  consistently  and 
repeatedly  over  the  years  made  proposals 
for  the  vital  subjects  listed  in  his  special 
message.  I  hope  that  after  this  record 
is  presented  we  will  get  down  to  the  hard 
work  that  Is  necessary  to  complete  the 
people's  business  and  stop  bickering  and 
wrangling  about  whether  any  of  these 
proposals  are  new  election-year  offerings. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  RAISES  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  EARNINGS  LIMI- 
TATION 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  on 
June  27  I  submitted  two  amendments 
to  H.R.  12580.  the  Social  Security  Act 
passed  by  the  House  and  reported  Sat- 
urday by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Kerr  I  intends 
to  discuss  the  action  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  m  the  field  of  social 
security  legislation  I  wish,  first,  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  committee  for 
the  inclusion  in  their  measure  of  the 
provisions  of  an  amendment  which  I 
offered. 

Both  amendments  relate  to  the  so- 
called  Social  Security  "retirement  test" 
which  says  that  if  an  individual  earns 
in  excess  of  $100  a  month,  he  loses  his 
Social  Security  benefit  check  for  that 
month.  My  first  amendment,  followed 
my  long  standing  feelings  on  this  issue, 
calls  for  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
earnings  limitation.  This  amendment 
is  identical  to  a  bill — S.  1168 — which  I 
have  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  which 
has  been  introduced  in  this  same  form 
by  a  number  of  Members  of  both  bodies. 

My  second  amendment  is  geared  to 
the  immediate  situation  and  calls  for 
raising  the  Social  Security  earnings  limit 
to  $1,800 — that  is,  $150  a  month. 
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It  was  my  intention  to  offer  both 
amendments  on  the  fioor  when  we  con- 
sidered H.R.  12580,  and  to  bring  either 
or  both  to  a  vote  according  to  the  re- 
action received 

Mr.  President,  as  most  of  us  know 
by  now,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
amended  H  R.  12580  in  committee  to 
raise  the  social  security  earnings  limit 
to  $1,800.  the  figure  contained  in  my 
second  amendment.  I  am  delighted  with 
this  development,  and  intend  to  whole- 
heartedly support  the  committee's  po- 
sition on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
this  bill  is  taken  up,  and  following  a 
conference  report  on  this  provision, 
should  the  House  not  concur.  I  am  still 
interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  earn- 
ings limit  is  raised  even  further  than 
$1,800 — better  yet  removed  altogether. 
I  shall  supp>ort  any  and  all  moves  to 
further  eliminate  the  unrealistic  and  ar- 
bitrary social  security  earnings  limit 
which  has  for  many  years  brought  hard- 
ship and  unhappiness  to  many  retired 
persons  between  the  ages  of  65  and  72. 

Mr.  President,  on  a  related  subject,  I 
note  that  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee made  certain  changes  with  regard 
to  the  health  insurance  for  the  aged 
provisions  of  HJfl.  12580. 

The  considerable  public  attention 
focused  on  health  insurance  has  made 
almost  all  of  us  aware  of  the  need  to  do 
something  in  this  area.  Both  political 
parties  in  their  platforms  have  called  for 
action  The  President  has  outhned  a 
program  Many  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congre.ss  suggesting  ways  in 
which  to  approach  the  health  and  medi- 
cal needs  of  our  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens. As  I  see  it,  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  need  a  program  in  this  area, 
but  what  is  the  best  method  by  which  to 
provide  needed  medical  and  health  in- 
ourance  assistance  for  the  aged. 

The  Senate  Committee  version  has 
been  called  a  'complete  betrayal"  of  the 
Democratic  platform  by  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  committee.  Where  do  we 
go  from  here? 

Mr.  President,  lime  is  limited,  if,  as 
the  leadership  has  told  us  so  many  times, 
we  are  to  adjourn  by  Labor  Day  All 
that  one  can  say  about  the  progress 
which  ('('I:l  rt-^.^  '.a^  .Hiiii-.f  with  regard  to 
the  health  ::.-  .-ai.ce  for  the  aged  is  that 
wp  are  piLoti.t.y  confronted  with  an 
atmosphere  of  unanimous  and  whole- 
hearted disagreement 

For  my.sfif ,  I  am  prepared  to  seriously 
consider  and  i\a.  .aii  a:.',  aad  all  health 
insurance  pru^;iam.^  biuUKhi  before  the 
Senate  for  a  vote  and  believe  we  should 
remain  here  until  wc  do  just  that. 

The  86th  Congress  was  "treading 
water"  for  months  before  we  recessed  in 
July.  We  should  not  now  suddenly  be 
called  upon  to  sprint  while  the  old  peo- 
ple of  America  grow  still  older  and  be 
called  upon  to  do  this  without  the  bene- 
fit of  the  carefully  and  deliberate  pre- 
liminary fioor  consideration  so  necessary 
to  the  effective  working  of  the  legislative 
process. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KERR      I  yield 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr    Presi- 
dent.   I    ask    unanimous   consent   that, 
without  prejudicing  the  right  of  the  Sen- 


Fong 

Magnuson 

Frear 

Mansfield 

Fulbrtght 

Monroney 

Goldwater 

Morse 

Gore 

Monon 

Green 

MC«6 

Gruenlng 

Mundt 

Hart 

Murray 

Hart»ce 

Muskie 

Hayden 

O'Maboney 

ator  from  Oklahoma    T  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Cannon  in  the  chair ' .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  that  purpo.se? 

Mr.  KERR      I  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  we  should  rescind  the  order. 

Mr.  KERR.     I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  has  been  withdrawn.  The  clerk 
will  continue  to  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and 
concluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 
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Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

nurdick 

Bush 

Butler  HlckenlooptT       Pastore 

BjTd,  Va.  Hill  Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va  Holland  Proxmire 

Cannon  Hruaka  Randolph 

Capebart  Humphrey  Robertson 

Carlson  Jackson  Rusaell 

Carroll  Johnson.  Tex      Sctltonstall 

Case.  N.J  Jordan  Schoeppel 

Case.  S.  Dak  Keating  Scott 

Chavez  Kennedy  Smathers 

Church  Kerr  Smith 

Clark  Kuchel  Stennla 

Cotton  Lausche  Symington 

Dirkaen  Long.  Hawaii       Talmadge 

Douglas  Long.  La.  Wiley 

D^orshak  Lusk  WlUiama,  Del. 

Eastland  McCarthy  Yarborough 

EUender  McClellan  Young,  N   Dak 

Engle  McGee  Young  Ohio 

Ervm  McNamar.\ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  i  Mr 
DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Tenne-ssee  Mr 
KefauverI.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  SparkmanI.  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senators 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston  and 
Mr.  ThurmondI  are  necessarily  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr  Hennincs]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  Mr. 
Curtis  1    are   necessarily   absent 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Martin] 
is  absent,  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits]   is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


THE     SOCL\L     SECURIT\'      .AMEND- 
MENTS  OF   1960 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
discuss  the  provisions  of  House  bill  12580, 
being  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1960,  passed  earlier  this  year  by  the 
House,    and    acted    on    by    the    Senate 


Finance  Committee  on  Saturday  of  last 
week.  I  do  so,  Mr  President,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons. 

First,  there  has  been  an  absence  of 
accurate  information  made  available  to 
the  public  as  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  ordered  reported  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

Second,  I  do  so  because  It  has  been 
said  by  sincere  and  honorable  men  that 
the  language  and  provisions  of  the  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, violate  the  expressed  purposes 
of  the  Democratic  platform  adopted  by 
our  convention  at  Los  Angeles  in  July. 

I  wish  to  read  a  few  words  from  that 
platform; 

Medical   C.kee    for   Oldeh   Persons 

Fifty  million  Americans — more  than  a 
fourth  of  our  people — have  no  Insurance 
protection  against  the  high  cost  of  Illness. 
For  the  rest,  private  health  insurance  pays, 
on  the  average,  only  about  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  medical  care 

The  problem  is  particularly  acute  among 
the  16  million  Americans  over  65  years  old, 
and  among  disabled  worker?  widows  and 
orphans. 

Most  of  these  have  low  incomes  and  the 
elderly  among  them  suffer  two  to  three 
times  as  much  Illness  as  the  rest  of  the 
population 

Mr.  President,  if  1  correctly  under- 
stand the  language  of  that  platform,  it 
sets  forth  one  of  the  pertinent  facts  con- 
fronting the  American  people  today  and 
that  is  that  medical  care  and  its  cost  a:  e 
particularly  acute,  by  reason  of  their 
need,  among  the  16  million  Americans 
over  65  years  old  and  among  disabled 
workers,  widows,  and  orphans. 

Mr  President,  in  my  judgment  the 
bill,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  Saturday,  and  a^  it  will  be 
before  the  Senate  m  a  few  days,  when 
the  committee  has  completed  its  work  on 
formulating  its  report  and  bringing  the 
bill  to  the  Senate,  will  go  a  veiT  long  way 
in  providing  a  sound  opportunity  lor 
medical  care  for  the  16  million  Ameri- 
cans over  65  years  of  age  and  for  dis- 
abled workers,  widows,  ana  orphans.  In 
fact,  Mr.  President,  if  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  provisions  of  this  bill— and  I 
think  I  do,  because  I  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  amendment  that  was 
adopted — it  will  provide  a  program,  in 
everj'  State  of  the  Union  in  which  the 
individual  State  has  or  wants  a  medical- 
care  program  for  its  aged,  whereby  eveiy 
aged  person  in  each  individual  State 
can,  under  the  provisions  of  a  medical- 
care  program  approved  by  each  State. 
have  an  adequate  medical-care  program. 

It  does  not.  Mr.  President,  adopt  the 
method  of  paying  for  the  program  as 
specifically  suggested  by  the  language  of 
the  platform.  But  if  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  language  of  that  platform.  Mr. 
President,  it  only  suggested  what  the 
drafters  thought  was  the  most  available 
means  of  paying  for  such  a  program.  I 
did  not  then,  and  I  do  not  now.  under- 
stand the  language  of  that  platform  to 
put  the  premium  on  the  method  of  pay- 
ing for  such  a  program.  As  I  under- 
stand both  the  language  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  platfoiin,  it  placed  the 
premium  upon  providing  the  program. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and,  I  thought, 
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In  a  manner  that  uould  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  my  coiieagues  in  the  Senate 
that,  together  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leaerue  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Frear  ,  I  orTered  the  amendment  I  did 
offer  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
I  wish  to  say  that  one  of  the  things 
about  the  proposal  that  gave  me  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure  was  the  fact 
that,  after  examination  of  the  proposal 
bv  the  members  of  the  committee,  a 
number  of  them  ;;;d;cated  a  desire  to 
jouuiy  sponsor  the  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  Mr  Fre.^rI  and 
myself,  and  that  was  done.  A  number 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  table — both  Republican 
members  and  Democratic  members — 
joined  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Frear'  and  myself  m  the  sponsorship  of 
this  amendment.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  IS  wholesome  and  salutary.  I  be- 
lieve that  every  Member  of  this  body — 
whether  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican — 
is  interested  m  the  mau^ruration  of  a 
medical-care  program  for  the  aged  in 
our  country'  who  are  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves,  on  a  basis  that  will  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people.  And,  Mr.  Pres- 
ider.t.  I  believe  that  it  can  be  as  attrac- 
tive to  a  Republican  Member  of  this  body 
as  to  a  Democratic  Member  of  this  body; 
and  I  submit  this  explanation  of  what 
the  committee  did.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  have  so  great  a  degree 
of  bipartisan  support  that  it  will  be  made 
a  reality  for  th°  American  people  In  this, 
the  year  196n 

Mr,  President,  a  numbrr  of  amend- 
ments were  offered  to  the  committee,  as 
substitutes  for  the  plan  the  committee 
adopted.  I  am  not  taking  the  position 
that  they  are  without  merit.  I  took  the 
action  that  I  did  take  in  the  committee  as 
to  my  position  and  my  vote,  on  the  basis 
that  the  proposal  submitted  and  ap- 
proved had  sreat  merit.  A  part  of  that 
merit.  Mr.  President,  is  indicated  in  the 
following  facts- 

No.  1,  it  is  a  proposal  that  can  be 
made  effective  October  1,  1960. 

Every  other  proposal  made  or  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  this  one  had  as  a  pro- 
vision language  which  would  have 
pushed  fonx-ard  the  effective  date  until 
sometime  m  1961.  and  a  number  of  them 
very  late  in  1961. 

Then,  the  proposal  adopted  by  the 
committee.  Mr.  President,  has  this 
merit:  It  will  take  care  of  every  aged 
person  in  any  State  that  implements  this 
program,  whether  that  person  is  on  old- 
age  assistance,  or  on  social  security,  or 
on  neither,  if  he  has  a  need  for  medical 
care. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  has  the 
added  advantage  of  a  very  great  incen- 
tive to  a  number  of  States  with  an  acute 
problem  of  needed  medical  care  for  the 
aged  While  those  States  having  less 
than  the  national  average  per  capita  in- 
come have  had  difficulty  in  inaugurating 
and  implementing  medical  care  pro- 
grams for  their  aged,  this  proposal  will 
make  it  possible  for  a  low-income  State 
to  inaugurate  a  medical  care  program  for 
its  people  on  the  basis  of  the  program 
being  paid  for  80  percent  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  20  percent  by  the  State 
government. 


It  has  the  advantage.  Mr  Piesident.  of 
becoming  a  part  of  the  pre.sent  medical 
program  provided  for  under  title  I  of 
the  existing  social  security  legislation. 
That  means  a  Stale  winch  has  passed  en- 
abling legislation  heretofore  permitting 
it  to  participate  in  the  present  medical 
care  program  by  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  for  the  aged  can  move  im- 
mediately, without  further  legislation  by 
the  State,  into  the  promulgation  of  these 
additional  provisions  needed  for  the 
present  medical  care  program. 

The  committee  made  three  basic 
changes  in  the  existing  old-age  assist- 
ance provisions — title  I — of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  encourage  the  States  to 
improve  and  extend  medical  service  to 
the  aged: 

First.  It  increased  Federal  funds  to 
States  for  medical  services  for  2,400,000 
aged  persons  on  old-age  assistance. 

Second.  It  provided  Federal  grants  to 
the  States  for  payment  of  part  or  all 
of  the  medical  services  of  the  aged  per- 
sons with  low  incomes,  though  not  on 
the  assistance  roles,  though  not  on  the 
social  security  roles,  or  on  the  social 
security  roles,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Third.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  instructed  to  de- 
velop guides  or  recommended  standards 
for  the  use  of  the  States  in  evaluating 
and  improving  their  programs  of  medi- 
cal services  for  the  aged. 

With  reference  to  those  receiving 
medical  care  benefits,  those  on  old-age 
assistance,  the  existing  provisions  of  title 
I  provide  Federal  funds  to  the  States  for 
medical  services  to  aged  individuals  who 
are  determined  to  be  needy  individuals 
by  the  States. 

That  is  another  provision  of  an 
amendment  to  the  social  security  law  in 
1956,  adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  was  one  of  the  sponsors, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  accept- 
ed by  the  House,  and  approved  by  the 
President. 

At  the  present  time  the  States  pro- 
vide needy  aged  persons  with  money  pay- 
ments for  medical  services,  and  also  pro- 
vide vendor  payments  to  the  suppliers 
of  medical  care,  including  hospitals,  doc- 
tors, and  nurses. 

These  provisions  vary  greatly.  Some 
States  have  relatively  adequate  provi- 
sions for  the  care  of  aged  needy  persons. 
Others  have  little  or  no  provisions.  The 
increased  Federal  financial  provisions  in 
the  bill  are  designed  to  encourage  the 
States  to  extend  comprehensive  medical 
services  to  all  needy  persons,  including 
those  receiving  monthly  assistance  pay- 
ments, including  those  receiving  social 
security  payments,  and  including  all  of 
those  who  need  the  services,  though  not 
within  either  of  the  mentioned  cate- 
gories. 

Participation  in  the  Federal-State 
program  is  completely  optional  with  the 
States,  with  each  State  determining  the 
extent  and  character  of  its  own  program, 
including  the  standards  of  ehgibility  and 
scope  of  benefits. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment makes  available  to  States  funds 
for  medical  services  to  needy  aged  per- 
sons, but  that  financial  participation  is 


limited  to  a  stated  statutory  proportion 
of  the  average  assistance  expenditure 
up  to  S65  per  person  per  month. 

In  explanation  of  that,  let  me  add  that 
under  existing  law  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment participates  in  the  old  age  assist- 
ance program  within  the  States,  both  for 
subsistence  and  medical  care,  imder  the 
provisions  of  a  variable  grant  formula 
which  gives  the  States  from  50  to  85  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  their  payments 
up  to  a  total  of  $65,  whether  the  $65 
or  the  part  which  they  pay  is  for  sub- 
sistence or  medical  care  program  or 
both. 

I  know  Senators  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  under  the  matching  formula  the 
Federal  Government  pays  80  percent  of 
the  first  $30.  Then  It  provides  between 
50  and  65  percent  of  the  next  $35,  but 
it  does  not  participate  in  payments  be- 
yond the  total  of  $65.  In  many  of  the 
States  a  part  of  the  $65  is  used  for  sub- 
sistence and  a  part  of  it  for  medical 
care.  However,  in  many  other  States 
the  payment  to  the  aged  within  the 
States  exceeds  the  $65  per  month 

In  some  States  the  excess  Is  for  medi- 
cal care  programs.  In  some  States  the 
excess  Is  for  subsistence.  In  some  States 
it  IS  in  part  or  wholly  both. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it 
will  be  before  the  Senate,  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  in  medical  services 
will  go  up  $12  per  month  per  recipient 
of  old  age  assistance,  to  be  added  to  the 
existing  $65.  In  other  words,  in  effect 
the  bill  will  provide  a  new  amount  for 
assistance  to  the  aged  in  the  form  of 
medical  care  separate  and  apart  from 
and  in  addition  to  the  $65  limit  In  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  now  par- 
ticipate. 

There  is  a  special  provision  in  the  bill 
for  the  States  where  the  average  pay- 
ments either  for  subsistence  or  for  medi- 
cal care,  or  for  both,  total  less  than  $65 
per  month.  If  a  State  has  a  program 
for  both  purposes  of  less  than  $65  per 
month,  the  bill  would  permit  up  to  $12 
per  month  p>er  recipient  of  old  age  as- 
sistance in  the  State  on  the  basis  of  $1 
by  the  State  and  $4  by  the  Federal  Gov 
emment — 80  percent  by  the  Federa. 
Government  and  20  percent  by  the  State 

If  a  State  has  a  program  already  of 
$65  subsistence,  which  is  paid  partly  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  partly  by 
the  State,  and  a  medical  care  program 
and  or  subsistence  payments  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $65.  then  the  bill  would  give 
the  State  the  percentage  to  which,  under 
the  formula,  it  would  be  entitled,  be- 
tween 50  and  80  percent  of  the  $12  per 
month  per  recipient,  to  come  to  the 
State  from  the  Federal  Government 

This  simply  means  that  if  a  State  is 
paying  $12  a  month  for  medical  care, 
paid  100  percent  by  the  State,  the  State 
can  get  a  percentage  of  the  $12  which 
is  allowable  to  the  State  under  the 
formula  in  the  bill,  which  would  be  be- 
tween 50  and  80  percent,  to  replace 
that  part  of  the  $12  a  month  now  made 
available  for  the  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  which  is  now  being  provided  100 
percent  by  the  State. 

Under  the  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
the  State  could  take  an  additional  part 
of  the  $12  per  month,  which  it  Is  now 
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paying  100  percent,  and  with  It  could 
match  another  amount  to  be  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  basis  of 
50  to  80  percent  Federal  and  20  to  60 
percent  State,  to  set  up  a  medical  care 
program  authorized  under  the  bill  for  all 
other  needy  aged  in  the  State  not  now 
receiving  the  benefit  of  the  medical  care 
program  under  the  present  law. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  existing 
title  I  to  make  it  clear  that  States  may 
extend  their  existing  programs  to  cover 
the  medically  needy.  The  bill  would  give 
States  the  incentive  to  establish  such 
programs  where  they  do  not  exist,  or  to 
extend  such  programs  where  they  are 
not  adequate  in  coverage  or  sufficiently 
comprehensive  in  the  scope  of  benefits. 
The  State  standard  for  detennining 
need  for  medical  assistance  does  not  have 
to  be  the  same  standard  as  Uiat  for  de- 
termining need  for  money  pay  mentis. 

In  other  words,  under  the  bill  the 
standards  in  a  State  which  are  fixed  by 
the  State  for  eligibility  for  old-age 
assistance  are  not  automatically  made 
the  standards  for  eligibility  for  medical 
care  for  the  aged  in  the  State,  other  than 
those  who  are  on  the  old-age  assistance 
rolls. 

Mr.  LX)NG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  cor- 
rectly understand  what  the  Senator  is 
saying,  the  States  can  set  up  a  new  plan, 
in  most  cases,  although  some  presently 
have  a  plan  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  accept  and  match.  In  the 
majority  of  the  States  the  State  can 
provide,  in  the  case  of  a  person  63  years 
of  age  or  older,  that  if  the  p)erson  is  able 
to  pay  a  hospital  bill  before  he  becomes 
ill,  but  becomes  unable  to  do  so  while  he 
is  in  the  hospital,  as  the  hospital  bUls 
run  up  and  become  substantial,  the 
department  can  cover  such  a  person. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  State  department 
can  make  that  an  eligible  case  for  use  of 
these  funds 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  case 
of  a  majority  of  the  States  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  paying  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  such  a 
f>erson's  medical  bill. 

Mr.  KERJl.  From  50  percent  to  80 
percent,  depending  upon  the  per  capita 
income  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the 
national  per  capita  income. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  case 
of  the  majority  of  the  States,  would  not 
the  figure  be  80  percent? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  true  in  a  majority  of  cases.  It 
would  he  true  with  respect  to  many 
States.  The  majority  would  be  nearer 
80  than  50  percent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SMATHEIIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KERR  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  our  State  of 
Florida  we  have  a  definition  of  medically 
indigent  which  differentiates  between 
those  who  are  Indigent  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  buy  food  for  sus- 
tenance and  things  of  that  character 
and  people  who  cannot  afford  certain 
other  things,  such  as  medical  care.    We 
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say  that  people  who  may  even  have  a 
sum  of  money  but  who  cannot,  for  ex- 
ample, go  into  a  hospital,  have  an  oper- 
ation performed  which  would  cost,  we 
will  .say,  $200,  and  pay  the  bill,  are 
people  who  are  to  be  classified  as  medi- 
cally indigent,  because  they  do  not  have 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  take 
care  of  a  big  hospital  bill. 

Under  the  bill  as  agreed  on  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  the  defini- 
tion given  by  the  State  of  Florida  to  the 
medically  indigent  would  be  applicable 
to  the  provisions  of  the  particular  bill 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  correct  in 
principle,  but  I  should  like  to  make  one 
correction.  The  term  medically  Indi- 
gent" is  not  in  the  bill.  The  language  in 
the  bill  applies  to  those  who  need  medical 
attention  and  who  are  unable,  on  account 
of  their  economic  conditions,  to  provide 
it. 

We  can  understand  how  the  standard 
for  medical  assistance,  under  the  second 
part  of  the  bill,  would  be  different  from 
the  standard  whereby  subsistence  assist- 
ance is  now  made  available  to  the  aged, 
for  the  reason  that  if  the  standards  were 
the  same  the  second  group  would  already 
be  under  the  old-age  assistance  program. 

There  is  the  provision  in  the  bill  that 
a  State  can  determine  the  standards 
which  It  believes  should  be  in  effect  to 
fix  the  eligibility  of  those  who  need  med- 
ical services  and  cannot  afford  them. 
Those  are  entirely  different  from  the 
standards  which  are  in  effect  with  refer- 
ence to  determining  eligibility  of  a  citi- 
zen for  the  present  old-age  assistance 
program. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. In  other  words,  what  the  bill  pro- 
vides is  that  a  great  number  of  citizens. 
for  example,  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  this  medical 
assistance  although  they,  because  of 
their  income,  of  course,  would  not  qualify 
for  old-age  subsistence. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  That  is  illustrated  by  the 
dramatic  fact  that  there  are  about  2  4 
million  people  in  our  country  now  on  old- 
age  assistance  rolls  with  reference  to 
whom  the  first  part  of  the  amendment. 
which  I  have  explained,  would  apply, 
in  that  a  medical  care  fund  of  $12  each, 
or  up  to  that  amount,  could  be  set  up  by 
the  State  from  Federal  and  State  funds. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  about  10 
million  other  people  in  this  country  who 
are  over  65  years  of  age  who  need  med- 
ical care  and  who.  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other, are  unable  to  provide  it  for  them- 
selves. Any  person  of  that  group  whose 
financial  or  economic  condition  is  in- 
cluded in  the  State-fixed  standards  of 
eligibility  could  participate  in  and  be  the 
beneficiary-  of  the  other  part  of  the  bill. 

So  in  reality  this  bill  makes  it  possible 
for  a  State  to  set  up  its  program  on  the 
basis  of  eligibility  for  its  citizens  to  re- 
ceive the  medical  care  benefits  of  this 
bill,  so  that  in  every  State  every  person 
over  65  years  of  age  who  is  unable  to 
secure  medical  services  could  obtain  such 
services  on  the  basis  of  the  standards  of 
need  determined  by  the  State  of  which 
he  or  she  is  a  resident. 


Mr  FREAR.  Mi.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  KERR      I  yield. 

Mr  FREAR  I  thought  I  understood 
thf  5.  i.aior  from  Oklahoma,  in  response 
to  Liie  Senator  from  Florida,  to  say  that 
there  are  10  million  people  now  needing 
care.  Is  that  the  fact,  or  is  it  the  fact 
that  there  arc  10  million  who,  in  case 
they  need  care,  will  be  eligible? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  another  way  of 
expressing  what  I  tried  to  state.  I  un- 
derstand there  are  16  million  people  in 
the  countiT  over  65.  On  the  old-age  as- 
sisunce  rolls  are  2.400,000  who  under 
that  part  of  the  bill  would  be  immedi- 
ately eligible  for  this  program.  That 
leaves  13.600.000.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee estunated  that  about  10  million 
of  those  might  be  in  the  position  of 
needing  medical  care  which  they  could 
not  provide.  This  bill  sets  up  a  program 
to  provide  medical  care  for  those  of  that 
group  who  need  it 

Mr.  ERVIN      Mr.  President 

Mr.   ANDERSON.     Mr.   President- 


Mr  KERR.  1  yield  to  the  Seriator 
from  North  Carolina  first,  and  then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ERVIN  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  proposed  plan,  insofar  as  Fed- 
eral participatien  is  concerned,  ihe  cost 
of  the  program 'would  be  financed  out 
of  the  general  revenues  of  the  Federal 
Government :  is  that  correct? 

Mr.   KERR      The   Senator  is  conect. 

Mr     ERVIN.     The   co<t    to    the    State 

would  be  financed  in  a  sunilar  manner. 

that  is,  out  of  the  general  revenues  of 

the  State'' 

Mr  KERR.  It  would  be  financed  m 
whatever  way  tiie  State  chose  to  finance 
it.  Ordinariy  it  would  be  financed  out 
of  the  general  revenue  fund 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  I  am  correct  m  my  recollec- 
tion that  under  tiie  present  law  govern- 
ing social  security  the  cost  of  the  em- 
ployment tax  used  to  pay  social  security 
IS  .scheduled  to  rise  to  9  percent  of  the 
payroll  by  1967  even  of  Congress  does 
not  increase  benefits  or  alter  the  present 
benefits  in  any  way 

Mr.  KERR.  I  beheve  the  date  in 
which  the  employer-employee  contribu- 
tion becomes  9  percent,  half  to  be  paid 
by  the  employer  and  half  by  the  em- 
ployee, is  1963, 

Mr.  ERVTN  In  any  event  9  percent 
of  a  payroll  for  an  employment  tax  is 
qmte  a  considerable  amount  to  t>e  taken 
out  of  the  payroll,  is  it  not? 

Mr  KERR  It  is  At  this  time  the 
deduction  is  3  percent  from  the  employer 
and  3  percent  from  the  employee.  I 
would  doubt  that  the  present  rate  would 
be  changed  by  Congress  m  the  light  of 
the  purpose  to  keep  that  fund  solvent. 
The  rate  imder  existing  law,  unless 
changed  by  the  Coiigress.  will  gradually 
increase  until  1969.  at  which  time  the 
employee  will  pay  4':;  percent  and  the 
employer  44  percent. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  that  is  of  great  significance 
in  arriving  at  a  method  of  financing  in 
plans  for  medical  care  to  the  aged? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 
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I  think  that  is  a  factor  that  should  be 
considered.  I  think  it  is  especially  sig- 
nificant when  we  think  about  the  situa- 
tion that  now  confronts  us.  Many  Sen- 
ators, who  are  amone  the  finest  men  I 
know,  and  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
affection  and  respect,  feel  that  we  should 
now  increase  the  payroll  tax  on  em-^^ 
ployees  and  employers  to  secure  a  fund 
out  of  which  to  pay  for  medical  care  for 
some  13  million  people  who  will  make  no 
contribution  to  the  fund.  I  for  one  do 
not  agree  If  we  were  to  decide  that  in- 
stead of  10  million  people  who  need 
medical  care  and  cannot  provide  it  for 
themselves.  ther«^  are  13.500.000  whose 
span  of  life  would  be  determined  by  the 
availability  of  medical  and  hospital  care. 
and  who  could  not  provide  it  for  them- 
selves, and  therefore,  in  a  great  enlight- 
ened Christian  country  are  entitled  to 
have  that  country  consider  it  as  a  na- 
tional obligation  to  provide  that  service 
for  them,  I  think  that  service  should  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  general  revenue 
funds  .secured  from  taxation  of  all  the 
people  rather  th<*n  to  have  it  come  from 
a  payroll  tax  on  thp  workers  ar.d  the 
employers  of  today  If  employers  were 
required  to  pay  for  that  medical  care, 
they  would  thereby  be  required  to  pro- 
vide not  only  the  money  for  their  own 
medical  care  in  their  elder  years,  but 
al.-=;o.  as  a  limited  group  of  citizens,  to 
provide  the  nece.ssary  money  with  which 
to  give  medical  care  to  a  worthy  and 
honored  group  of  aged  people  If  such 
people  are  entitled  to  be  considered — 
and  I  am  one  who  feels  they  are — thev 
are  entitled  to  have  their  needs  met  by 
all  of  the  people  and  not  mer^lv  by  a 
limited  few  of  the  people. 

Mr  ERVTN  As  a  basis  for  the  new 
question  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator.  I 
would  like  to  state  a  premise  I  have 
talked  with  a  great  many  elderly  peo- 
ple about  this  problem,  and  I  find  thai 
a  very  substantial  number  of  those  peo- 
ple are  tho.se  who,  by  reason  of  posses- 
sion of  a  .small  amount  of  property  or  by 
reason  of  the  possession  of  a  small 
amount  of  income,  are  not  eligible  for 
old-age  assistance  under  the  present  law. 
and  likewise  are  not  covered  by  the  Social 
Security  Act.  They  do  not  draw  social 
security  This  bill  would  permit  the 
States  to  adopt  standards  which  would 
take  care  of  people  who  aie  nor  pro- 
tected by  social  security  and  who  are  not 
eligible  for  old-age  as.sisiance.  and  pre- 
vent them  from  suffering  financial  dev- 
astation by  reason  of  protracted  illnes.ses. 

Mr  KERR  The  Senator  is  eminently 
correct.  If  we  are  going  to  make  pro- 
vision for  medical  care  for  our  aged,  one 
of  the  basic  principles  contained  in  this 
bill  is  that  which  calls  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  assistance  for  all  of  our 
aged  and  not  merely  for  a  limited  group 
of  our  aged  whose  rare  will  be  paid  for 
by  another  limited  group  In  other 
words,  we  do  not  want  a  situation  where- 
by we  would  have  an  inadequate  program 
providing  for  less  than  all  who  need  it.  by 
an  inadequate  number  of  people,  less 
than  all  of  our  taxpayers. 

Mr  ERVIN  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  vieldmg  to  me  and  for  his 
very  lucid  explanation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  plan. 


Mr  KERR  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Ander- 
son!, and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  1 . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  The  Senator  was 
asked  the  question  whether  the  10-mil- 
lion  group  consisted  of  10  million  who 
needed  medical  care  and  who  could  not 
provide  it  for  themselves.  Does  not  the 
Senator  believe,  as  he  answered  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  PrearI.  that 
this  is  a  group  from  which  prospects 
might  be  drawn,  but  as  the  estimate  was 
given  to  us.  there  might  be  500,000  up  to 
1  million? 

Mr  KERR  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

It  is  not  presumed,  whether  we  pro- 
vide for  12  million  under  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  route,  or  for  all  of  the  needy 
people  under  a  program  paid  for  by  direct 
appropriation,  that  all  members  of  the 
group  will  get  sick  and  will  have  to  go  to 
the  hospital.  Either  program  is  pro- 
vided for  a  group  with  reference  to  which 
the  benefits  will  be  made  available  to 
those  within  the  group,  who  by  reason  of 
illness,  find  themselves  in  need  of  the 
benefits  of  the  program,  and  the  ap- 
plicabihty.  as  I  understand,  would  be 
identical  whether  we  set  up  a  program 
for  one  group  within  a  social  security  tax 
or  a  plan  for  everybody  under  a  program 
of  Federal  and  State  appropriations. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ' 

Mr  KERR  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Verm- int. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  am  seeking  informa- 
tion. Can  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
advise  the  Senate  what  part  of  the  na- 
tional income  is  represented  by  those 
having  incomes  of  $4  800  or  less?  In 
other  words,  if  we  adopt  the  social  se- 
curity approach  in  connection  with  pro- 
posed legislation,  in  this  field  what  part 
of  the  national  income  will  escape  pay- 
ing the  cost  of  the  old  age  health  insur- 
ance program'^  I  believe  we  ought  to 
have  that  information. 

Mr  KERR  I  am  advised  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  has  access 
to  the  information  and  statistics  which 
are  needed  to  answer  the  question,  that 
about  40  percent  of  the  national  income 
would  make  no  contribution  to  the  fund 
it  It  were  secured  from  a  social  security 
tax 

Mr.  AIKZEN  About  40  percent.  That 
would  be.  for  the  most  part,  the  well- 
to-do  people  of  the  country,  who  would 
e.scape  paying  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
program.    Is  that  correct '' 

Mr.  KERR.  It  would  mean  that  that 
part  of  the  national  income  would  not 
nu^ke  any  contribution  to  the  fund. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
program  would  fall  on  those  whase  in- 
come was  $4,800  or  less? 

Mr.  KERR.  It  would  fall  on  a  percent- 
age of  those  whose  earnings  are  not  in 
excess  of  $4,800. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 


Mr  HOLLAND  Does  the  Senator 
have  available  figures  which  he  can  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  to  Indicate  the 
added  percentage  of  tax  which  would 
have  to  be  imposed  on  those  who  are 
under  the  social  security  system  if  the 
other  program,  the  one  based  uF>on  the 
social  security  system  alone,  were  fol- 
lowed, rather  than  the  program  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is  explaining? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  advised  that  an  ad- 
ditional 1  percent  tax  on  payrolls  sub- 
ject to  the  social  security  tax  would 
amount  to  $2  billion  a  year. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  received  a  number  of  letters,  com- 
plaining letters,  from  young  people  in 
industries  covered  by  the  social  security 
program,  under  which  both  employers 
and  employees  pay  the  social  security 
tax,  and  they  state  that  in  their  judg- 
ment any  program  which  is  based  upon 
an  increase  in  the  social  security  tax 
would  be  unfair  to  the  younger  workers 
in  the  country.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
has  any  observation  to  make  on  that 
point. 

Mr  KERR  As  I  .said  a  while  ago,  I 
believe  a  program  for  a  group  of  people, 
including  all  of  our  citizens  within  a 
certain  category,  if  Congress  decides  it 
IS  needed  and  should  be  provided,  should 
be  provided  out  of  revenues  secured  from 
taxes  on  an  equal  basis  and  levied  on  all 
the  people,  not  secured  by  an  additional 
tax  on  the  workers  in  our  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KERR     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Is  not  this  the  gist  of 
the  point  that  the  Senator  makes, 
namely,  that  if  the  system  Is  based  upon 
social  security  alone,  and  based  upon  a 
tax  levied  upon  that  group,  obviously  the 
complaint  of  the  young  people  under 
social  security,  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
is  well  founded? 

Mr  KERR     It  is  indeed 

M:    HOLLAND     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mi  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

M:    KERR.    I  yield 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  his  excellent  speech.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  will  come  to  this  point 
in  a  later  portion  of  his  speech,  but  I 
believe  it  would  be  wise  to  put  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  statement  of  the 
benefits  the.se  people  can  get  from  the 
proposed  legislation  which  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  has  agreed  on. 
Is  it  not  true  that  if  a  State  adopts  this 
program,  they  will  be  able  to  pay  the 
hospital  bills  of  needy  people  who  can- 
not otherwise  pay  them? 

Mr.  KERR     The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  they  will  be  able  to  pay  surgical 
fees  which  they  cannot  otherwise  afford 
to  pay? 

Mr  KERR     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  they  will  be  able  to  pay  dental  bills 
which  they  otherwise  cannot  afford  to 
pay 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  be  glad  to  read  the 
services,  noninstitutional  and  Institu- 
tional, available  at  this  time,  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  like  to  have  me  do  so. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  would  appreciate 
It  If  the  Senator  would  do  that. 

Mr.  KERR.  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, skilled  nursing  home  services, 
physician  services,  outpatient  hospital 
services,  home  health  care  services,  pri- 
vate duty  nursing  services,  physical 
therapy  and  related  services,  dental 
services,  laboratory  and  X-ray  services, 
prescribed  drugs,  eyeglasses,  dentures, 
and  sundry  diagnostic  screening  and 
preventive  services. 

Mr  TALMADGE  Is  It  not  also  true 
that  under  the  State  program  that  could 
be  without  limit? 

Mr.  KERR.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.    TALMADGE.      Both    as    to    dol- 
lars  

Mr.  KERR.  Both  as  to  those  who  are 
on  the  okl-age  assistance  rolls,  and  all 
other  aged  under  the  new  provision 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  He  is  not  limited 
to  that  amount,  in  other  words 

Mr  KERFL  He  is  not  limited  by  the 
per  capita  amount  that  has  been  put  in 
there  for  him.  He  or  she  has  the  bene- 
fit of  the  total  amount  put  In  there  for 
the  whole  group.  That  is  also  true  un- 
der the  bill  with  reference  to  those  not 
on  old-age  assistance 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
touching  on  a  very  vital  point  now, 
which  I  wished  to  cover  Some  press 
reports  I  have  seen  Indicate  that  the 
ceiling  would  be  $12  per  capita  for  those 
individuals  who  need  aid.  As  I  under- 
stand the  point  the  Senator  Is  making, 
that  would  merely  be  the  appropriation 
to  cover  the  individual,  but  the  amount 
available  would  be  without  limit.  Is 
that  correcf 

Mr  KERR  If  the  State's  program  so 
provided 

Mr.  TALALADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  for  making  that  point  excep- 
tionally clear  In  other  words.  If  the 
committee's  amendment  is  adopted,  it 
will  enable  every  citizen  of  the  United 

States 

Mr  KFHiR.  0\er65. 
Mr.  TALMADGE  'Who  is  65  years  of 
age  or  older,  with  social  security  or  with- 
out social  security,  to  obtain  medical, 
dental,  and  hospital  help  that  they  can- 
not now  obtain. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
On  the  basis  set  up  and  participated  in 
by  his  or  her  State. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  amount  will 
be  paid  for  by  180  million  Americans,  not 
by  70  million  who  are  on  social  security. 
Mr.  KERR  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  congratulate  him  He  has  worked 
out  a  very  satisfactory  plan  which  should 
solve  the  needs  in  one  very  critical  area 
for  the  r>eople  of  our  country. 

Mr  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  BYPID  of  'West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  "West  "Virginia.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
the  very  cogent  explanation  of  the  bill 
he  has  made.  It  may  be  his  intention 
to  refer  to  the  subject  a  httle  later  in  his 
presentation,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
if  he  would  explain  to  the  Senate  the 


action  taken  by  lus  committee  on  Satur- 
day with  regard  to  the  Byrd  amendment, 
which  was  offered  by  myself  and  ?1  other 
sponsors 

Mr.  KERR.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
The  measure  before  the  committee  was 
also  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr  HaptkeL  It 
provides  that  any  man  on  social  security 
may  have  the  same  privilege  of  retiring 
at  age  62,  Instead  of  at  age  65.  So  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  others,  If  adopted,  every 
man  in  the  country  would  be  given  equal 
rights  with  the  women  of  the  country 
with  reference  to  l>eing  permitted  to  re- 
tire at  age  62  Instead  of  age  65,  by  ac- 
cepting an  amount  reduced  to  the  degree 
necessary  to  receive  the  same  benefits, 
and  thereby  not  be  paid  benefits  in  an 
excessive  amount  I  think  the  term  is 
used  "on  the  basis  of  what  is  actuarially 
sound.  '  I  think  It  is  80  percent  of  what 
he  would  get  If  he  waited  until  age  65. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Then,  if 
a  man  accepted  actuarially  reduced  bene- 
fits at  62.  or  between  age  62  and  age  65, 
wo-uld  that  entail  any  additional  cost  to 
the  employer  or  to  the  employee? 

Mr   KERR.     It  would  not;  nor  would 

it  entail  any  additional  cost  to  the  fund. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     Would 

not   retirment   be   voluntarily    and   not 

mandatory'' 

Mr  KERR     It  would. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  K£RR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
the  very  splendid  analysis  he  has  made 
this  afternoon  of  the  amendment  as 
agreed  on  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  think  he  has  covered  very  well  the  peo- 
ple who  will  be  included  and  taken  care 
of  under  this  proposal,  which  means 
everj'  citizen  over  65.  whether  he  or  she 
is  under  social  security  or  not. 

Second.  He  has  discussed  the  bill  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and.  I  believe, 
has  made  a  very  good  point  in  stating 
that  if  the  proposal  is  not  adopted,  it 
will  place  the  people  under  social  secu- 
rity, and  young  people,  who  are  raising 
famihes  and  trying  to  provide  for  their 
families,  will  be  carrying  a  burden  which 
they  should  not  be  asked  to  carry. 

But  a  point  I  should  like  to  mention, 
which  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  mentioned,  is  that  if  Con- 
gress approves  the  amendment  and  the 
President  signs  the  bill,  the  act  can  go 
into  effect  on  October  1  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  States  of  the  Nation— in  fact, 
most  of  the  States  of  the  Nation— be- 
cause they  have  either  a  good  medical 
program  or  at  least  some  kind  of  medical 
program. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  mentioned  what  I  believe  Is  one  of 
the  very  important  elements  of  the  bill. 
This  proposal  can  become  law  on  Octo- 
ber 1  of  this  year  if  the  Senate  accepts 
the  bill  and  It  is  signed  by  the  President. 
I  believe  it  can  and  will  be  accepted  by 
the  House.    I  believe  it  can  and  will  be 


accepted  by  the  President,  In  that 
event,  we  would  have  a  great  program  for 
the  aged  needy  of  our  country,  and  have 
It  this  year 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  peld? 
Mr.  KERR  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATTiERS  I  was  about  to 
question  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  on 
that  very  point  Is  it  not  true  that  some 
of  the  factors  which  the  committee  con- 
sidered in  its  determination  to  follow 
this  course  in  providing  medical  atten- 
tion for  the  aged  needy  were  that  the 
other  body  has  indicated  that  it  will  fol- 
low only  this  particular  course,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  has  indi- 
cated that  there  might  be  a  veto  if  we 
followed  the  social  security  course  and 
that  while  that  might  lend  itself  to  a 
great  political  issue,  ncvertheies..--  it  was 
the  view  of  the  committee  that  it  was 
more  important  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  aged  in  the  field  of  medical  atten- 
tion? Was  not  that  more  important 
than  to  have  a  medical  issue  :* 

Mr.  KERR.  That  was  the  position  of 
the  Senator  frcm  Oklahoma  I  was 
happy  to  find  that  it  was  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  a  number 
of  other  member.<=  of  the  committee 

Mr  SM^^TKERS  I  tharJc  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ok'.ahcma 

Mr.  "VvTLLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  r-eld" 
Mr.  KERR  I  yield 
Mr.  \',TIJ-LAMS  of  Delaware  I  Join 
with  my  colleapuei  m  payuig  my  respects 
to  the  S<  aaicT  from  Oklahoma  for  a 
very  clear  ai-alysii  of  the  action  of  the 
ComnviiU-t-  on  Fi:.ancc  and  t-o  join  him 
in  support  of  our  committee  s  action 

The  Senator  has  already  pointed  out 
In  his  statement  tliat  under  the  proposal 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  all  of  U-.e 
taxpayers  of  America  would  bt  payaig  for 
benefits  for  the  aged  who  need  assistance. 
ratlier  than  putting  the  burden  oruy  on 
the  worKer^  of  America. 

Is  It  not  also  true  that  undrr  tl.e  social 
security  approach,  if  that  were  adopud. 
we  would  be  extending  medical  benefits 
even  to  thc»e  w  ho  did  not  need  then;  A 
person  may  have  more  Uia:.  adequate  in- 
come from  investments  and  on  retire- 
ment may  be  drawing  sociaJ  security. 
Why  should  we  extend  medical  benefiu 
to  those  who  are  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  as  woald  be  done  under 
the  program  if  It  is  made  a  part  of  the 
social  security  system  ? 

Mr.  KERR.     The  Senator  is  correct. 
Tliat  IS  as  to  the  social  security  program. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  What  it  would  do  wouid 
be  to  provide  a  program  of  benefits  for 
millions  of  people  over  65  years  of  age 
who  did  not  need  them,  and  deny  bene- 
fits to  millions  of  workers  who  are  over 
65  years  of  age  and  w  ho  need  them 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
correct.  Under  the  existing  law.  the 
limitation  of  earnings  is  only  on  earned 
income,  and  not  on  investment  income 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  man  under  s«->cial 
security  can  be  retired  and  m.ay  have  an 
income  of  $150,000  or  $200,000  a  year 
from   investments,  yet  if   we   t.e   these 
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benefits  to  the  social  security  he  would 
be  furnished  free  medical  services  This 
would  be  true  even  thoutsh  he  had  no 
need  at  all  for  such  assistance 

Mr.  KERR  He  might  have  no  need 
<   for  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Yet 
those  medical  services  would  be  charged 
to  the  workers  of  America, 

Mr.  KERR      That  is  correct 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  think  I  understand 
the  matter  clearly,  and  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  upon  his 
presentation.  However,  there  is  one 
point  I  should  like  the  debate  to  .show 
clearly,  if  I   understand  it  correctly 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  retire- 
ment age  of  62  for  women  under  the 
S'-:icial  Security  Act,  and  reference  has 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  Mr  Byrd]  to  an 
amendment  offered  by  him  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  to 
the  effect  that  such  amendment,  or  the 
substance  of  it.  is  now  m  the  bill,  to  al- 
low the  retirement  of  men  on  a  less 
attractive  financial  basis  at  age  62 

Prom  that,  we  should  not  understand, 
should  we,  that  the  present  bill,  as  to  its 
medical  care  features,  applies  to  anyone 
except  past  age  65'' 


Mr     KERR      Beyond 


age 


65 


the  Senator  is  correct  That  amendment 
had  to  do  with  the  social  -ecirity  provi- 
sions m  the  bill,  and  not  w:tb.  reference 
to  the  medical  care  provision-  :n  the  bill 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wa.s  reasonably  sure 
that  that  was  the  case  I  wanted  the  de- 
bate to  show  that  affirmatively  I  think 
that  that  has  now  been  done 

Mr.  T.\L.MADGE  Mr  F>resid-nt  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  NTr  J>iesi- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield? 

Mr  KERR  I  had  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia 

Mr,  TALMADGE  I  shall  defer  to  the 
distinguished  majority   leader 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s  r  simply 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  amendment  offered  by  the  able 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr.  ByrdI 
wo'uld  reduce  the  age  limit  at  which  a 
man  could  receive  an  arjiuity  under  the 
social  security  program  from  age  65  to 
age  62 :  but  the  annuity  would  also  be 
reduced  proportionately,  as  was  done  in 
the  case  of  women  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  KERJi      That  is  correct 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  think  that 
is  a  very  fine  proposal,  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the 
committee  for  adopting  it, 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  President  I  de- 
sire to  pursue  the  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  Mi-  WilllamsI. 
If  we  use  the  social  security  approach, 
would  It  not  be  true  that  Congress  would 
compel  every  self-employed  individual 
in  America  and  every  worker  who  is  on 
social  security  to  take  out  compulsory  in- 
surance under  the  social  security  fund? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  correct. 


Mr.  TALMADGE  That  would  be 
ti-ue.  and  the  plan  would  be  compulsory. 
whether  those  individuals  wanted  such 
insurance  or  not.  would  it  nof 

Mr.  KERR.  Every  covered  citizen, 
whether  self-employed  or  an  employee 
of  an  employer,  would  compulsorlly  be 
covered  under  the  so-called  social  se- 
curity tax  approach. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Even  the  richest 
man  in  America? 

Mr.  KERR.     Yes 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Even  if  he  had  a 
son  who  was  an  able  doctor? 

Mr   KERR      Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Or  if  he  had  a 
brother  who  was  a  dentist? 

Mr  KERFi      Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Even  if  he  had  an- 
other relative,  who  was  a  hospital  ad- 
ministrator? 

Mr.  KERR.    That  is  correct. 

xMr  TALMADGE.  His  health  ir\sur- 
ance  would  be  compulsory,  whether  he 
liked  it  or  not.  and  would  be  handled  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States'' 

Mr.  KERR.    To  this  extent,  yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Does  the  Senator 
think  Congress  ought  to  compel  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  to  go  into  the  Insur- 
ance business  with  the  Governmt'r:t  "• 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  CJkla- 
homa  does  not 

Mr  TALMADGE  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  agrees  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield'' 

Mr  KERR      I  yield. 

Mr  BUSH  I  am  personally  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
remarkably  clear  exposition  of  the  bill. 
Ht:  has  made  a  difficult  subject  come  to 
life.    I  compliment  him 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  In 
the  effect  such  legislation  might  have  on 
private  insurance  companies  or  private 
health  plans,  such  as  the  Blue  Cro.ss- 
Blue  Shield  Possibly  the  Senator  will 
deal  with  that  later  in  his  remarks,  or 
possibly  he  had  already  done  so.  before 
I  caught  up  with  him  Neverthele.ss,  I 
should  like  to  hear  what  the  Senator  has 
to  say  on  that  subject,  concerning  the 
effect  the  committee  bill  would  have  on 
private  insurance  companies,  and  what 
would  be  the  attitude  of  private  insur- 
ance companies,  who  have  been  trying 
to  move  ahead  with  health  insurance 
plans.  What  would  be  the  attitude  of 
the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  organization 
with  respect  to  the  committee  bilP 

Miv  KERR.  I  should  think  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  have  no  adver.se  effect 
upon  that  program.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  agree  with 
me  that  certainly  few  on  the  old  age 
assistance  roles  have  such  personal  in- 
surance. 

With  reference  to  those  who  are  not  on 
the  old  age  assistance  rolls  but  who  have 
private  health  insurance  plans,  they  cer- 
tainly, in  my  judgment,  would  not  be 
eligible  under  any  of  the  standards  fixed 
by  the  States,  whereby  the  specifications 
of  those  who  are  medically  in  need 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, we  over  here  cannot  hear  the  Sen- 
ator.   Will  he  speak  louder  ? 


Mr.  KERR.  The  benefits  of  those  in 
our  country  who  are  over  65  years  of 
age  but  are  not  on  the  old-age  assistance 
rolls  would  be  in  accordance  with  or 
determined  by  the  standards  of  needs  as 
fixed  by  their  States. 

If  they  had  a  private  plan  of  health 
insurance — Blue  Cross  or  Blue  Shield- 
in  my  Judgment  they  would  thereby  not 
come  within  the  specifications  the  States 
would  fix  for  what  they  would  define  as 
those  in  need  of  medical  care. 

Mr.  MONRONE\'.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  explanation  of  this  very 
complicated  and  difficult  subject,  and 
also  for  the  great  Industry  and  study  he 
has  devoted  to  it. 

I  should  like  to  ask  about  the  correct- 
ness or  lack  of  correctness  of  the  rep>orts, 
which  I  have  heard,  to  the  effect  that  the 
bill  also  raises  the  outside  earning  limits 
In  the  case  of  those  who  retire  on  social 
security,  so  as  to  permit  those  who  retire 
to  increase  the  amount  with  which  they 
can  supplement  their  social  security 
benefits  by  their  earnings,  by  permitting 
them  to  earn  up  to  $1,800  a  year  with- 
out having  deductions  made  from  their 
social  security  benefits? 

Mr  KERR  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  Carlson]  called  up.  In  the  commit- 
tee, the  amendment,  which  had  been 
sponsored  by  his  colleague  [Mr.  Schoip- 
PKL] ,  and  by  other  Senators  on  the  com- 
mittee and  by  Senators  not  on  the  com- 
mittee, raising  from  $1,200  a  year  to 
$1,800  a  year  the  amount  which  could 
be  earned  by  a  recipient  of  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  without  affecting  the 
amount  of  his  social  security  payments. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr  President,  on  this 
point  wiU  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR      I   yield 

Mr.  BUSH.  Was  that  action  taken  by 
the  committee? 

Mr  KERR     Yes;  by  the  committee. 

Mr  BUSH     It  was? 

Mr  KERR.    Yes. 

Mr  BUSH.  And  that  provision  Is  in 
this  bill;  Is  It? 

Mr.  KERR.    Yes;  it  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr  KERR     I  yield 

Mr.  EIRVIN.  I  was  interested  in  the 
question  about  the  situation  of  those  who 
might  have  some  hospitalization  or  med- 
ical care  insurance.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
in  all  probability  the  States  would  adopt 
standards  which  might  exclude  such  per- 
sons from  the  provisions  of  this  plan.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
the  plan  contains  any  provision  which 
would  deny  a  State  the  power  to  adopt 
a  standard  under  which  persons  who 
have  limited  health  insurance  could  take 
advantage  of  this  plan  after  they  had 
exhausted  their  limited  health  insurance. 

Mr  KERR.  I  do  not  see  how  a  State 
could  fix  standards  which  would  keep 
this  program  from  being  available  to 
those  with  private  health  programs  after 
the  provisions  of  their  programs  had 
been  exhausted. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Will  the 
Senator  state  the  efTective  date  of  his 
proposal? 

Mr  KERR  October  1  of  this  year 
That  IS  the  action  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  this  pro- 
gram goes  into  effect,  even  assuming  that 
alternative  plans  were  proposed  and  con- 
sidered, this  one  would  go  into  effect,  at 
a  minimum,  a  full  3  months  before 
any  of  the  other  plans  for  health  insur- 
ance under  the  social  security  program 
would  go  into  effect,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  hear  discussed 
in  committee  any  other  plan  which  had 
an  effective  date  prior  to  October  1  of 
this  year.  So  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
as  it  will  be  btfore  the  Senate,  and  as  it 
was  approved  by  the  committee,  will  be 
effective  at  least  9  montiis  ahead  of  the 
effective  date  of  any  amendment  I  heard 
offered  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  state  the  cost 
of  the  proposfil  ofTerc-d  by  him — and  let 
me  say  I  believe  he  included  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did.  and  I  was  happy 
when  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Joined 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  l  Mr.  Frear] 
and  myself  a. id  some  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  committee  table,  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  state  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  StaU'  governments  in  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  this  proposal? 

Mr  KERR.  The  esUmat«l  cost  of  the 
participation  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  $12  p>ayment  for  medical  care 
for  the  aged  now  on  the  assistance  rolls, 
for  the  first  year  of  operation,  is  $125 
million.  The  cost  to  the  individual 
States  would  range  from  nothing  up  to 
50  percent  of  ihe  amount  of  the  $12  sums 
set  up  by  the  administration  within  the 
State  for  their  participants  in  the  old- 
age  assistance  program. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  state  how  much  in 
dollars  it  is  estimated  the  States'  cost 
will  be  m  the  first  year? 

Mr  KERR  I  would  say  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  EMucation.  and 
Welfare,  it  v  ould  be  between  $10  and 
$15  million. 

Mr  LONG  Df  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  most  ol  the  Federal  end  of  the 
matching  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  referring  is  actually  a  mat- 
ter of  havinii  the  Federal  Government 
match  the  funds  the  State  is  already  ad- 
vancing for  purposes  of  this  sort? 

Mr.  KERR  That  is  correct.  In  many 
of  the  States  they  are  now  providing  a 
medical  care  program  for  their  old-age 
assistance  clients  on  the  basis  of  100  per- 
cent by  the  State.  So  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  would  result  in  having  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provide  a  matching 
fund  for  many  of  tiie  States  which  now 
are  paying  a'.l  or  substantially  all  of  the 
medical  care  program  for  that  group. 


With  reference  to  those  who  would  be 
added.  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  in  order 
that  we  may  have  in  our  minds  language 
that  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  groups  provided  for  under 
this  bill.  I  p>oint  out  that  those  not  on 
the  oW-age  and  assistance  rolls  would  be 
brought  in  under  what  we  call  title  XVI 
of  House  bill  12580.  as  amended.  It  is 
the  part  of  the  House  bill  which  sets 
up  the  program  for  those  who  need  medi- 
cal care,  but  are  not  on  the  old-age  and 
assistance  rolls.  The  estimate  for  the 
Federal  cost  for  the  first  year  of  the  op- 
eration of  that  program  would  be  about 
$60  million  to  the  Federal  Government: 
but  after  the  first  year  it  would  be  about 
$160  million,  with  a  proportionate 
amount  coming  from  the  States,  on  the 
basis  of  either  from  20  percent  to  50 
percent  of  the  total  amount  made  avail- 
able. Only  after  that  program  gets  un- 
derway, would  both  the  Federal  and  the 
State  parts  or  shares  of  the  cost  of  the 
medical  care  program  for  the  aged  not 
on  the  assistance  rolls  go  beyond  that 
amount. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana     Yes. 

Mr.  KERR  But  that  is  the  estimate, 
which  I  believe  is  reasonable,  for  the  first 
and  second  years  of  the  program. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  about 
the  situation  of  a  State  which  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  low  per  capita  income 
States:  Is  not  it  true  that  for  States 
which  meet  that  description  and  which 
presently  are  providing,  at  their  own  cost, 
medical  care  for  the  aged,  in  effect  the 
Federal  Government  is  placing  itself  in 
a  position  which  would  make  it  possible 
to  increase  by  as  much  as  400  percent 
the  amount  that  States  are  able  to  pay 
toward  the  medical  care  for  the  aged  in 
those  States? 

Mr.  KERR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Without  any 
increase  in  a  State's  appropriations,  so 
long  as  its  present  appropriations  were 
applied  to  matching  the  Federal  pro- 
gram? 

Mr  KERR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  recognize  that 
the  cost  of  this  program  is  going  to  in- 
crease very  substantially,  because  States 
are  going  to  modify  their  laws  and  are 
going  to  appropriate  more  money,  which 
will  require  more  Federal  matching,  as 
this  program  becomes  fully  effective? 

Mr.  KERR  That  is  correct;  and  in 
my  judgment  that  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable parts  of  this  bill. 

First,  it  recognizes  the  need  for  a  med- 
ical care  program  for  our  aged. 

Second,  it  provides  an  incentive  to 
States  with  existing  programs  to  increase 
them;  and  it  provides  an  incentive  to 
States  which  are  without  programs  to  in- 
augurate and  implement  them. 

Third,  it  provides  means  whereby,  as 
time  passes,  and  as  our  States  and  the 
people  within  them  recognize  the  equity 
of  these  programs,  they  will  develop 
them  to  a  basis  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  their  States,  with  resulting 
participation  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  basis  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Is  this  not 
also  true?     II  we  vote  for  this  plan,  we 


can  depend  upon  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease in  evei-y  State  that  is  interested 
in  providing  aid  for  the  aged — and  I  be- 
lieve they  all  do — very  sub.stantial  and 
improved  assistance  in  medical  care  for 
the  aged.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  probably  sign  the  bill  and 
the  plan  would  become  law  on  October 
1 

Mr.  KERR,     This  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  This  year. 
By  contrast  if  we  vote  for  the  proposal 
to  increase  the  social  security  tax  and 
to  use  that  money  to  provide  additional 
health  in.surance.  with  the  administra- 
tion opF>o.se<l  to  it,  the  probabilities  are 
that  even  if  the  Congress  passed  it,  it 
would  be  vetoed,  it  would  not  become 
effective,  and  there  would  not  be  the 
votes  to  override  the  veto  So.  in  one 
instance,  wt?  would  have  provided  major 
assistance  to  those  who  need  help  in 
payirig  medical  expenses;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hiand.  we  would  have  a  good 
political  istue.  but  It  would  have  pro- 
vided nothing  at  all  between  now  and 
the  time  Co:ngress  next  convened  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KERR     I  yield. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Earlier  I  indicated 
that  I  wou.d  listen  with  intense  interest 
to  the  remarks  on  the  subject  matter  by 
my  friend  Irom  Oklahoma  I  have  d<^ 
so,  and  I  have  been  helped  by  the  te- 
marks  he  has  made  on  the  action  within 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  with 
reference  to  this  matter. 

I  wish  to  make  an  observation,  and 
I  hope  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  per- 
haps a  partial  understanding  on  the  part 
of  those  who  would  like  to  go  further 
and  have  it  embrace  the  social  security 
framework.  For  that  reason  I  make  this 
comment.  I  believe  the  report  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  given  relates 
primarily  to  the  expansion  of  our  old- 
age  public  assistance  plan  to  include 
medical  care.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  exactly.  It  expands 
the  program  now  available  to  2.400.000 
persons  on  the  assistance  program.  It 
makes  p>o&;ible  the  implementation  of 
the  program  for  the  benefit  of  10  million 
persons  in  this  country  for  whom  there 
is  a  need  but  who  are  not  on  the  assist- 
ance program. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  agree  with  much  that  he  said 
this  afternoon,  insofar  as  it  goes;  but 
the  plan  he  espouses  does  not  provide 
an  insurance  plan  into  which  people  can 
pay  in  their  working  years  and  then 
possess  a  paid-up  p>olicy  on  retirement. 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  right.  It  does 
not  relate  merely  to  an  income  test. 

Will  the  Senator  comment  on  that 
statement? 

Mr.  KERR.  Tlie  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  oeen  impressed  by  what  many 
able  men  have  said  with  reference  to 
the  need  of  millions  of  our  aged  citizens 
for  a  medical  care  and  hospital  pro- 
gram which  they  cannot  provide  for 
themselve.s.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  f:om  Oklahoma  this  bill  pro- 
vides such  a  program.    In  the  judgment 
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of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  if  im- 
plemented by  the  several  States,  it  will 
provide  for  every  aged  citizen  in  those 
States  who  needs  aid. 

The  program  Ls  not  compulsory  on  the 
States.  It  does  not  compel  them  to  pro- 
vide a  program  for  which  they  them- 
selves have  paid.  But  it  does  provide 
the  opportunity,  at  State  and  Federal 
expense.  The  social  security  tax  is  a 
program  that  is  paid  for  by  ta.xation. 
This  program  is  paid  for  by  taxation, 
but  this  program  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
taxation  of  all  the  people,  and  will  be 
available  to  all  the  aged  who  need  it.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, it  meets  a  need  which  has  been 
so  ably  and  eloquently  described  with 
reference  to  the  fact  that  there  are  16 
million  people  in  our  country  over  65 
years  of  age,  most  of  whom  need  medical 
and  hospital  care,  but  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide It  for  themselves. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  One  further  com- 
ment: I  am  appreciative  of  the  thought- 
ful manner  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  discussed  this  problem, 
which  is  a  paramount  one.  I  am  sure, 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  become  weary  at  the 
suggestion  expressed  by  some  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  we  must  draft  legis- 
lation which  has  the  approval  of  the 
President  before  it  is  sent  to  Capitol 
Hill  from  the  White  House.  I  think  the 
President  arrogates  to  himself  a  respon- 
sibility which  IS  not  given  to  him  by  the 
Constitution  The  members  of  the  legis- 
lative body  pass  up^n  these  matters  and 
send  to  the  President  that  which.  Ln  their 
judgment,  they  believe  to  be  legislative 
enactments  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  would  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  reply  to  that  statement. 
Then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  RANDOLI^H.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  have  the  Senator  reply;  but  over  and 
over  again  we  are  faced,  it  seems  to  me, 
with  the  report  of  word  having  come 
from  the  White  House  that  we  must 
draft  legislation  in  a  certain  manner, 
and  that,  if  enacted  in  another  manner, 
it  will  be  vetoed.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  the  best  way  to  proceed  under  our 
system  of  check.s  and  balances. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  let  me  an- 
swer thaf^ 

Mr.  KERR       \>s. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Constitution 
very  definitely  n.akes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  part  of  the  whole  legis- 
lative process. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH      I  realize  that. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Bills  must  first  be  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses  before  they  go  to 
the  executive  branch.  The  President  is 
constitutionality  clothed  with  the  power 
to  approve  or  disapprove,  and  if  he  dis- 
approves he  is  mandate  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  .send  the  bill  back  here 

Mr   R.ANDOLPH.     I  agree. 

M-  rnRK.SEN  For  such  action  as 
tr.'^  '.•'-'■■-  itive  branch  wants  to  take;  and 
If  the  V"'  ^  is  not  overridden,  obviously  it 
does  not  become  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  So  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Poundln?    Pnth-"^rs    did    not    make    the 


President  a  part  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. That  is  one  of  the  happy  checks 
and  balances  in  our  whole  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  say  that.  What  I  object  to  is  the 
prcdisapproval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  matters  which  are  yet 
to  be  passed  on  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not  arrogate  to  him- 
self, as  my  distinguished  friend  from 
West  Virginia  puts  it.  powers  which  are 
not  his;  nor  are  they  arbitrarily  exer- 
cised. He  is  elected,  not  by  the  con- 
stituents oi  a  State  or  of  a  congressional 
district  but  by  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  popularly  expressed  in  the  form 
of  an  electoral  vote;  and  he  has  a  na- 
tional responsibility  to  all  the  people. 
That  does  not  amount  to  arrogance. 
That  is  nothing  more  than  a  judicial  ex- 
ercise of  the  pow  ers  the  Constitution  im- 
poses on  him. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  appreciative 
of  what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  pursue 
the  inquiry  for  this  purpo.se:  If  the  mi- 
nority leader  in  the  Senate  or  the  mi- 
nority leader  in  the  House  stands  up  and 
tells  the  Members  generally  that  If  the 
legislation  is  passed  in  this  form  or  that, 
the  President  is  going  to  veto  it,  it  gives 
the  President  a  voice  here  In  the  Capitol 
which  goes  beyond  the  power,  or.  very 
frankly,  the  prerogative  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Over  and  over  again  I  hear  that  said 
by  the  leaders  of  the  party. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  once  more? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion that  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  House  has  ever  made  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  veto  a  measure  passed  by 
the  Congress.  I  have  .said,  on  occasion 
on  this  floor,  "It  is  my  personal  Judg- 
ment, without  putting  words  in  the 
mouth  of  the  President  and  without 
knowing,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  declaimed  philosophy 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  this  bill 
might  be  vetoed." 

That  is  quite  a  different  thing.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  the  time  when,  in  advance 
of  his  own  examination  of  a  measure 
which  has  gone  to  him.  the  President  has 
ever  said  to  me.  either  at  the  leader- 
ship meetings  or  elsewhere,  that  he  would 
veto  a  bill.  That  is  a  decision  he  reserves 
for  himself.  He  takes  appropriate  advice 
from  the  agencies  and  departments  of 
Government  and  then  come  to  his  own 
conclusion. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  been 
advised  in  advance — let  us  say.  more 
than  30  minutes — that  a  certain  piece  of 
legislation  was  to  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  My  delightful 
friend  has  the  pulse  of  the  President, 
and  he  expresses  it  in  words  over  and 
over  again.  He  may  not  spell  out  exactly 
what  the  President  is  going  to  do,  and 
certainly  I  would  not  say  he  has  so  done, 
but  I  say  that  over  and  over  again  we 
have  felt  days  and  days  before  we  passed 
upon  a  bill  that  the  President  was  going 
to  veto  it,  if  enacted  in  a  form  which 
displeased  him.    The  minority  leader  has 


several  times  forecast  ultimate  Piesi- 
dential  action  with  extraordinary-  ac- 
curacy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent solution  to  this  very  troublesome 
problem. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with 
a  previous  remark  I  wish  to  have  clari- 
fied. The  Senator  made  clear  the  in- 
centive for  increased  payments  by  the 
States.  As  the  Senator  said,  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  bills  greatest  merits. 
In  regard  to  a  State  which  may  be 
doing  all  it  thinks  it  should  do  at  the 
moment,  is  there  a  prohibition  against 
the  State  decreasing  what  it  is  now 
doing,  the  effort  it  is  now  making  in  the 
field?  In  other  words,  will  a  State  be 
permitted  to  use  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  maintain  the  present  standard 
and  to  decrease  the  State  contribution? 
Mr.  KERR.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
there  are  circumstances  under  which 
that  would  be  possible.  The  bill  cer- 
tainly is  not  written  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  it. 

I  remember  looking  at  the  situation 
in  regard  to  one  State.  I  believe  the 
State  is  providing  about  $6  a  month  for 
a  medical  care  program.  I  believe  the 
State  is  contributing  to  the  program 
about  $2  50  a  month.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  I  think  the  State  could 
use  $1  of  the  $2  50  which  it  is  contribut- 
ing to  the  $6  program,  and  could  receive 
$4  additional,  so  that  actually  the  State 
could  thereby  almost  double  the  medical 
care  program  without  it  costing  the 
State  any  more  money. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  had  in 
mind,  Ln  writing  the  bill,  that  we  should 
have  as  favorable  a  provision  in  that  re- 
gard as  we  could  in  the  hope  and  in  the 
belief  that  States  would  .-^tep  up  their 
medical  care  programs  and.  as  they  did, 
use  more  of  their  own  funds  and  thereby 
receive  proportionately  much  more  Fed- 
eral money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  suppose  it  would 
be  very  unusual  if  a  State  were  in  a 
position  to  decrease  its  own  contribu- 
tion, because  I  presume,  except  for  a 
very  few  States,  that  the  present  pro- 
gram is  inadequate.  I  wondered  about 
it. 

Mr  KERR.  I  doubt  whether  any  State 
would  decrease  the  amount  of  money  it 
spends.  There  are  a  number  of  States 
which,  by  spending  the  same  amount  of 
money,  could  receive  substantially 
greater  benefits. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  Yes.  I  think  that 
is  certainly  very  fine.  We  hope  the  ulti- 
mate effect  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
quality  of  and  in  the  amount  of  most  of 
these  programs. 

As  I  understand  the  proposal,  from 
the  Senator's  explanation,  it  .seems  to  be 
a  very  wise  solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr  KERR  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  stated  the 
situation  very  clearly,  but  I  would  not 
want  the  Record  to  indicate  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  acted 
under  the  threat  or  fear  of  a  Presiden- 
tial veto. 

Mr  KERR  I  should  like  to  clear 
that  matter  up  a  bit.  if  the  Senator  will 
permit,  and  the  Senator  can  say  what  he 
wishes  in  that  regard. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  approved  the  bill  on 
its  own  merits  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  felt  it 
was  a  fair  and  equitable  bill.  We  felt 
it  could  be  and  should  be  enacted  into 
law 

I  think  that  point  should  be  empha- 
sized. The  fact  that  the  administration 
is  in  complete  agreement  with  the  action 
of  the  committee  is  a  fortunate  factor, 
but  was  not  the  determining  factor  so 
far  as  the  vote  of  the  committee  was  con- 
cerned. 

This  bill  was  reported  not  only  with  the 
votes  of  every  Republican  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  but  it  also  had  the 
support  of  six  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  our  committee.  This  bill  has  bi- 
partisan support  as  well  as  the  strong 
support  of  the  administration. 

We  have  brought  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  we  think  will  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem of  providing  adequate  medical  care 
for  every  person  in  America  over  the  age 
of  65  who  needs  it,  provided  the  State  it- 
self sets  up  a  medical  program. 

This  leaves  to  the  Slates  the  right  to 
set  up  their  own  programs,  with  the  F'ed- 
eral  Government  participating  in  the 
cost  thereof.  This  is  a  right  the  States 
should  have  If  the  States  wish  to  es- 
tablish medical  programs,  every  person 
in  America  over  the  age  of  65  who  needs 
assistance  can  get  it  under  the  bill.  It 
would  not  provide  medical  care  for  any- 
one who  does  not  need  such  assistance. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  although  this  bill  would  supplement 
the  insurance  programs,  if  any  person 
over  the  age  of  65  wishes  to  carry  his  own 
private  health  insurance  he  can  do  so. 
The  bill  would  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  normal  operations  and  functions  of 
insurance  companies.  This  is  not  a  na- 
tional or  socialized  medical  program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  yielding  at  that  point.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, the  fact  that  this  bill  has  the  en- 
thusiastic suppKjrt  of  the  administration 
is  fortunate,  but  I  again  emphasize  that 
this  bill  was  rejxjrted  on  its  own  merits 
with  strong  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  The  Senator  has  accurately 
set  forth  the  situation.  So  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  concerned, 
he  was  not  under  the  lash  of  the  Chief 
Executive  by  reason  of  an  audible  or  in- 
audible, actual  or  possible,  veto  threat. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  was  much  more  concerned 
about  whether  I  could  get  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Finance  to  agree  with  my  proposal  than 


I  was  with  regard  to  whether  I   could 
get  the  approval  of  the  administration. 

As  I  said  when  I  started  the  discus.sion, 
the  thing  which  made  me  feel  very  good 
about  the  situation  was  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
approved  the  amendment.  They  ap- 
proved it  because  they  thought  it  was 
equitable,  because  they  thought  it  was 
worthy,  because  they  thought  it  would 
be  the  beginning  of  a  complete  and  ade- 
quate program,  and  because  they  be- 
lieved it  was  something  to  which  they 
could  subscribe  and  defend  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  at  home. 

When  inquiry  was  made  subsequently, 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  administration, 
I  was  delighted  to  find  acceptance  at  that 
place.  I  believe  probably  I  have  been  as 
vocal  as  any  Member  of  this  body  in  the 
expression  of  well-founded  and  unre- 
strained opinions  about  the  exercise  of 
the  veto.  It  occurred  to  me  that  in  this 
situation  we  in  the  Finance  Committee 
achieved  a  degree  of  bipartisan  supp>ort 
and  accommodation  with  the  Chief 
Executive  which  was  remarkable  in  the 
extent  to  which  all  had  agreed  on  how 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  r>eople  of  our 
States.  Certainly  we  did  so  without  the 
lash  or  any  threat  of  a  veto  over  us.  I 
am  sure  every  member  of  the  committee 
can  imderstand  that  we  naturally  were 
delighted  when  we  found  that  that  to 
which  we  had  agreed  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  awlministration. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  KERR  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLER  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  very  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  tell  him  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  work 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  should  Uke  to  address  two  questions  to 
him. 

Is  the  plan  approved  by  the  committee 
and  supported  by  the  administration  a 
plan  that  has  been  approved  by  the  in- 
surance industry?  To  put  the  question  in 
another  way.  has  the  insurance  industry 
raised  any  objection  to  the  plan'' 

Mr  KERR.    None  that  I  know  of 

Mr  BUTLER.  Has  the  American 
Medical  Association  raised  any  objection 
to  the  proposed  plan? 

Mr.  KERR.  None  that  I  know  of.  One 
of  the  significant  things  was  the  fact 
that  after  it  was  explained  to  the  medi- 
cal and  dental  professions  in  my  State,  I 
had  the  assurance  that  the  members  of 
those  professions  there  would  be  happy 
to  coop>erate;  they  had  no  basis  of  op- 
EKJSition. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  it  the  type  of  plan 
to  which  a  Senator  such  as  myself,  who 
believes  very  firmly  in  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  the  rights  of  their  people  to 
take  care  of  their  own  problems  at  home, 
could  agree? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  is  a  type  of  plan  that 
takes  care  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  people  who  are  already  on  relief  rolls, 
and  it  applies  to  those  who  are  in  need 
and  do  not  have  the  means  to  protect 
themselves.  It  gives  as.si.stance  to  the 
States  to  aid  such  persons. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  also  gives  ample  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  meet  the  needs  of 


their  aged  who  need  it.  w  hether  they  are 
on  the  old-age  assistance  rolls  or  not, 
and  each  State  can  determine  its  speci- 
fications I  shall  discuss  that  point  in 
some  detail  in  a  few  moments.  Each 
State  can  determine  the  specifications 
which  are  acceptable  to  it  for  the  eUgi- 
bility  of  their  citizens  to  participate  in 
this  program. 

Mr  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  make  a  slight  reser- 
vation. I  think  I  said  it  applied  only  to 
those  persons  who  are  on  the  assistance 
rolls  at  the  moment.  It  also  appUes  to 
those  who  are  in  need  of  care  and  are 
not  on  the  assistance  rolls  and  cannot 
pay  for  it  themselves. 

Mr.  KERR      That  is  correct 

Mr.  BUTLER.  But  necessity  must  be 
shown  before  they  are  entitled  to  it 

Mr.  KERR.  According  to  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  individual  State. 

Mr.  BUTLER.     I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr.  KZRR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  for  a  ver\'  fine  pres- 
entation. He  is  always  prepared  on  this 
subject,  and  he  is  interested  m  it.  I 
sometimes  complain  about  the  lack  of  a 
quorum  or  attention,  and  I  now  wish  to 
commend  the  Senate  for  giving  the  Sen- 
ator such  a  fine  opportunity  to  explain 
this  imp>ortant  biD.  I  believe  the  entire 
committee,  whether  individual  members 
voted  for  this  particular  bill  or  not,  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  Senators  for  the 
consideration  that  has  been  given  to  it. 
I  think  the  committee  has  brought  forth 
a  verj-  fine  bill. 

I  was  about  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  a  subject 
which  the  Senator  had  not  coveTed  ex- 
cept by  referring  to  "those  in  need  '  I 
believe  his  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  that  he  ls  about  to  develop 
that  part  of  his  subject,  i.^  sufficient  for 
the  time  being. 

Mr   KERR.     Yes.  I  expect  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  not  ask  the 
Senator  to  repeat  what  he  intended  to 
say. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  P:-e.sident.  does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  intend  to 
continue? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes.  The  bill  would 
amend  existing  title  I  to  make  it  clear 
that  States  may  extend  their  assistance 
programs  to  cover  the  medically  needy. 
The  bill  would  give  the  States  a  financial 
incentive  to  establish  such  programs 
where  they  do  not  exist  or  to  extend 
such  programs  where  they  are  not  ade- 
quate in  coverage  of  comprehensive  in 
the  scope  of  benefits. 

The  State  standard  for  determining 
need  for  medical  assistance  does  not  have 
to  be  the  same  standard  as  that  for  de- 
tei-mining  need  for  money  payments. 
Thus,  a  State  may.  if  it  wishes,  disre- 
gard in  whole  or  part,  the  existence  of 
any  income  or  resources,  of  an  individual 
for  medical  assistance.  An  individual 
who  applies  for  medical  assistance  may 
be  deemed  eligible  by  the  State  not- 
withstanding the  fact  he  has  a  child  who 
may  be  financially  able  to  F>ay  all  or  part 
of  his  care,  or  own."-  or  has  an  equity  in 
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a  homestead,  or  has  some  life  ui^uiance 
with  a  cash  value,  or  \s  receiving  an  old- 
age  insurance  benefit,  annuity,  or  retire- 
ment benefit.  The  State  ha^  wide  lau- 
lAde  to  establish  the  standard  of  need  for 
medical  assistance  as  long  as  it  ls  a 
reasonable  standard  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  the  title. 

Section  1  provides  that  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  title  is  to  furnish  medi- 
cal assistance  U3  individuals  who  are  nut 
recipients  of  oid-a^e  a.->si.s:an'  e  but 
whose  mconie  and  resources  are  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  costs  of  necessary 
medical  services  In  eslabhshm^  tiie 
standard  of  need  for  medical  assistance 
a  State  must  comply  with  ail  other  ap- 
plicable provLsions  of  sec.  ^n  2. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  wish  to  clase  by  ex- 
tending my  appreciation  to  the  .Sfiiate 
for  the  attention  it  has  given  to  me  and 
to  the  other  members  of  the  comjuit- 
tee  for  their  work  in  dellberaun.;  and 
studying  tnis  bill,  and  the  amendmeni.-s 
which  were  approved  In  my  jud^'ment, 
a  close  examim.tion  of  the  bill  by  Sen- 
ators from  any  State  will  show  that,  if 
enacted  into  law.  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  cf  great  t»enefit  to  the 
Citizens  of  each  and  every  State  and  a 
detrim.ent  to  none 

I  thank  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FREAR.  M.-  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield ^ 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  FREAR.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  already  heard,  many  Sen- 
ators have  expressed  their  pnde  m  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  Senatc-r  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  presented  it  to  the  Senate.  I  should 
like  to  add  perhaps  merely  a  feeble  word 
but  the  feebleness  of  it  does  not  signify 
my  degree  of  appreciation  for  what  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  done 
for  the  senior  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  KERR  I  thank  my  ^ood  friend 
from  Delaware 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield"' 

Mr.  KERR  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  niinoi.s. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  ha<^ 
made  an  exceptional  exposition  I  knn-.f, 
he  has  been  on  his  feet  for  quite  a  while 
I  ask  him  if  he  would  yield  for  a  little 
catechizing  m  order  to  plac*»  the  whole 
subject  in  a  package. 

First,  the  proposed  legislation  pre- 
serves the  general  principle  set  forth  in 
the  President's  message,  liberalizing  it  in 
the  hope  of  making  it  adequate'' 

Mr.  KERR     The  statement  is  accurate 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  The  plan  would  not 
be  financed  out  of  general  revenues  but 
from  funds  made  available  in  the  form 
of  grants-in-aid  to  th«»  States  that  qual- 
ify under  the  program"' 

Mr.  KERR  I  am  .surp  it  would  not  b*- 
financed  out  of  earmarked  taxes  out  of 
revenue  secured  from  trie  general  lax 
structure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Out  of  general  reve- 
nues appropriated  for  that  surpose. 

Mr.  KERR     The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  A  State  is  free  to  come 
in  or  stay  out. 

Mr.  KERR.     Th'^  Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN  There  are  enough  in- 
centives in  the  bill  to  make  one  properly 
assume  that  every  State  would  want  to 
come  m  'ujider  this  program. 

Mr  KERR.  I  beheve  that  it  would  re- 
sult in  that  happeiimg 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  The  estimate  with 
respect  to  the  House  bill  was  that  if  ail 
States  participated,  the  combined  Ped- 
e:al-State  cost  would  aggregate  about 
$.i25  million.  Can  the  Senator  give  us  a 
rounded  figure  as  to  what  this  program 
would  cost  ^ 

Mr  KKRli  I  believe  that  the  esti- 
mate of  cost  of  the  bill  a.s  passed  by  the 
House  for  ^tle  XVI.  which  wa.s  the  ini- 
tial coverage,  would  be  about  $  if)  million 
a  year,  soon  going  up  to  $165  million, 
which  would  be  the  Federal  cost  1  hat 
would  call  for  matching  funds  by  the 
States,  so  that  when  it  went  into  effect. 
ai'er  a  year  or  so.  the  total  cost  to  both 
State  and  local  governments  with  refer- 
ence to  bo'h  title  XVI  and  the  slight 
expansion  of  coverage  under  title  I  of  the 
existing'  law  would  be  about  the  amount 
named  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  every  person  over  65.  wi.'^ther  on 
social  security  or  not,  who  is  m  need 
would  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  pro- 
vided m  this  plan. 

Mr  KERR.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr  DIRKSEN  It  is  my  understand- 
ing also  that  this  program  could  be  put 
into  effect  on  or  about  the  1st  of  October 
of  this  year,  if  enacted  into  law  m  this 
session,  as  distin.::;i.^hed  from  alterna- 
tive programs,  which  would  require  ad- 
ditional State  legislation,  and  could 
probably  not  become  effective  until  some 
time  in  the  midd>  or  latter  part  of  1961. 
Mr  KERIi  As  I  understand  it,  every 
substitute  offered  to  the  committee  for 
Its  consideration  had  in  it  a  provision 
wli.ch  would  ha'. '^  prpvented  thr  amend- 
ment from  becoming  effective  before  the 
middle  of   1961.  if  enacted 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  The  proposed  pro- 
gram makes  no  provision  for  a  fee  by  a 
participant  m  the  program,  or  any  kind 
or"  action  that  might  put  a  lien  upon  the 
property  of  a  recipient  of  the  tjenefit.-; 
Is  that  correct^ 

Mr.  KERR  Nut  by  reason  of  any- 
thing in  the  law 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  That  puts  this  mat- 
ter into  one  nrxxi  package  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  on  his  magnif.cent  pres- 
entation. 

Mr.  KERR  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  it  has  been 
witi;  very  gr^at  interest  that  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  able  address  of  niy  friend 
and  colleagu*^  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  Mr  Kekr  .  He  has 
made  many  la,^ti:.g  contributions  to  the 
Nations  social  stxiuiity  program,  for 
which  I  should  like  to  pay  him  tribute 

D^~t  someone  reached  tiie  conclu.sion 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  di.sagreement 
w;:h  the  bill  u:>  be  pre.sented  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  wish  to  .<5peak  very  briefly  The 
bill  has  been  de.scnbed  to  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  P  is  faulty  in  thr^^e  major 
resp+^cts 

First,  a  means  test  would  be  provided 
which  would  b^  applied  before  any  old 
person  could  receive  a  b^'neflt.    The  dis- 
tingijished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  !^aid 


it  would  provide  medical  care  and  hos- 
pitalization to  all  old  people  who  needed 
It. 

I  believe  there  axe  still  old  people  in 
Aaierica,  and  I  hope  that  when  my  chil- 
dren are  old  there  will  still  be  old  people 
in  America,  who  have  sufllcient  pride 
that  they  will  not  humble  themselves  by 
seeking  public  alms.  The  committee  bill 
follows  the  public  charity  approach. 
The  bill  provides  for  public  charity.  It 
gives  no  old  person  an  entitlement,  a 
right.  Ours  is  a  proud  people.  It  erodes 
the  pride  of  our  people  to  place  them 
in  the  ignominious  position  of  having 
to  take  their  hat  in  hand  and  go  to  a 
welfau-e  agent  and  plead  their  poverty 
before  receiving  aid  of  which  they  are 
m  need. 

One  would  gather,  from  several  re- 
marks made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon,  that  this  country  made  a 
great  mistake  when  it  enacted  the  social 
security  program.  It  was  with  consider- 
able surprise  that  I  heard  in  the  Senate, 
one  day  after  the  25th  anniversary  of 
this,  the  greatest  step  In  social  security 
that  mankind  ever  made,  that  It  was 
wrong  to  have  a  program  of  compulsory 
insurance. 

The  social  security  program  applies  to 
all  alike  who  are  In  specified  employ- 
ment. It  Is  compulsory.  I  have  no 
choice,  when  I  pay  my  tax  as  a  self-em- 
ployed Individual  in  private  life,  but  to 
pay  the  social  security  tax  on  self -em- 
ployment income.  An  employee  In  a 
bank  in  the  city  of  Washington  has  no 
choice  but  to  accept  the  social  security 
deductions  from  his  paycheck.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  program,  when  that 
bank  clerk  reaches  the  retirement  age, 
he  Is  entitled  to  his  social  security  reUre- 
ment  pay.  He  is  entitled  to  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  whether  he  be  a  pauper  or 
a  plutocratic  millionaire.  He  has  an  en- 
titlement He  has  a  right  That  rirht 
vests  under  the  law 

The  social  security  program  has  a 
wide  base  It  provides  insurance  so  that 
people  will  not  have  to  live  in  poverty 
when  they  retire 

I  thought  this  was  good  and  I  still 
think  no  But  we  hear  this  afternoon 
that  it  is  not  good,  that  It  is  an  unsound 
principle. 

The  seesaw  of  political  sentiment  to- 
ward a  proposal  can  take  weird  turns. 
I  heard  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  extoll  the  committee  bill  becau.se 
it  did  not  meet  the  test  of  pay  a,s  you  go. 
I  heard  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  prai-se  the  bill  because  the  bene- 
fits It  provides  would  be  paid  for  from 
the  general  fund  Yet  only  a  few- 
months  ago  he  and  the  administration 
were  opposed  to  additional  fund.s  for 
highway  con.^ruction  if  even  $1  came 
out  of  the  general  fund  TTiey  said  the 
cost  must  be  met  by  an  increase  in  the 
tax  on  gasoline 

There  is  one  feature  of  our  .social 
security  program  upon  which  all  of  us 
have  insisted.  That  is  generally  true  of 
Democrats  and  Republlcan.s  We  have 
insisted  that  the  plan  be  artuarially 
sound  That  is  another  major  fault  of 
the  bill  to  be  reported  by  the  c<^'mmittee 
I  would  like  to  see  medical  care  and 
h<~>spltall7;ation  added  to  the  social  secu- 
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rity  program  as  an  additional  category 
of  benefits.  I  offered  a  substitute  bill, 
which  was  defeated  in  comm^ittee  I  see 
on  the  floor  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  !Mr.  Akder- 
son)  He  also  offered  a  substitute  that 
was  defeated 

The  proposals  which  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  i  Mr.  Anderson  I 
and  I  introduced,  while  providing  greater 
benefits,  also  provided  taxes  to  bring  in 
the  revenue  to  make  the  program  fi.scally 
sound. 

The  committee  bill  would  provide 
some  additional  benefits,  but  it  provides 
no  additional  revenue. 

The  course  of  fiscal  responsibility 
sometimes  takes  a  weird  turn,  indeed. 
The  turn  is  often  interpreted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  expediency. 
Some  p>ersons  apparently  had  rather  be 
fiscally  unsound  with  an  inadequate 
poorhouse  approach  than  to  be  fiscally 
sound  with  an  adequate  program  of  so- 
cial security. 

Tlie  third  major  fault  of  the  bill  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
Is  that  It  depends  upon  State  matching 
of  funds.  Some  States  contend  that 
they  are  already  straining  to  match  that 
which  is  already  available.  Indeed,  sev- 
eral States  are  not  now  matching  funds 
which  are  already  available  under  a  pro- 
vision of  law  sim.ilar  to  that  now  rec- 
ommended to  us 

The  recent  Governors'  conference 
pa-ss^Kl  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to 
enact  a  bill  adding  medical  care  and 
hospitalization  to  the  social  security 
program.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
given,  as  I  recall  the  resolution,  was  that 
the  State  sources  of  matching  funds 
were  already  all  but  exhausted. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph)  ha.s  just  reminded  me  that 
that  resolution  was  passed  on  June  29 
and  was  placed  in  the  Record  of  June 
30  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr.  McNamaraL  It  will  be 
found  m  the  Record  on  page  15094. 

Much  has  been  made  of  tlie  fact  that 
the  committee  bill  would  be  effective  in 
October  of  this  year.  Some  small  bene- 
fits might  be  available  m  some  States  at 
that  time;  but.  in  major  part,  the  States 
must  raise  additional  matching  funds, 
and  that  would  require  sessions  of  the 
State  legislatures. 

A  group  of  Senators  who  are  earn- 
estly seeking  a  sound  medical  care  and 
hospitalization  bill,  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  preserving  the 
pride  of  the  peojMe.  met  thLs  forenoon. 
We  will  Introduce  a  bill  in  due  course, 
and  the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  choose  between  a  means  test,  which, 
as  I  say.  erodes  the  pride  of  our  people, 
and  a  program  which  is  actuarUy  sound, 
is  not  dependent  upon  State  matching. 
and  provides  benefits  within  the  frame- 
work of  tlie  social  security  program.  I 
hope  Senators  will  reserve  judgment 
until  they  read  the  minority  views  and 
have  an  oppwrtunity  to  examine  the  bill 
which  we  will  introduce. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
may  say.  at  the  outset,  that  much  of  what 
I  shall  say  will  sound  similar  to  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  been  saying  This  is  not  because 
we  have  gotten  together  and  compared 


notes;  it  merely  indicates  that  our  hearts 
beat  som^ewhat  in  unison  when  it  comes 
to  trying  to  deal  adequately  with  this 
problem.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  the  remarks  he  made 

First,  I  was  greatly  intrigued  by  even 
the  suggestion  that  any  Senator  might 
hold  back  on  this  proposal  because  of  the 
possibility  of  a  veto.  It  seems  to  me  that 
not  long  ago  we  passed  a  housing  bill 
which  we  were  fully  certain  might  run 
into  trouble,  but  I  do  not  recall  any 
Senator  announcing  that  he  would  not 
vote  for  it  because  it  might  have  diCB- 
culty  at  the  White  House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  couple  of  years 
ago  we  had  under  consideration  an  agri- 
culture bill  which  I  vigorously  opposed, 
but  which  my  Democratic  colleagues 
shoved  rapidly  through  the  Senate  to 
the  White  House,  there  to  see  it  receive 
a  veto. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  had  a  proposal,  at  one  time,  to 
add  $5  to  the  old-age  assistance.  The 
bill  passed  Congress  and  went  to  the 
White  House,  where  it  was  vetoed.  But 
the  Senator  who  sponsored  the  measure 
never  held  back  a  minute  because  of  the 
possibility  that  it  might  be  vetoed. 

As  I  recall,  not  too  long  ago  a  public 
works  bill  went  through  Congress,  was 
sent  to  the  President,  and  was  vetoed. 
Congre-ss  passed  the  bill  again,  it  went 
to  the  President,  and  was  vetoed  again. 
I  do  not  recall  that  the  author  of  that 
bill  ever  stood  up  and  said,  "Do  not  pass 
the  bill;  it  might  be  vetoed." 

So  I  hop)e  that  in  this  discussion  no 
Senator  will  so  far  forget  him.self  as  to 
suggest  the  pos.sibility  that  any  Senator 
would  vote  difTerently  because  of  the 
r)os.sibility  of  adverse  action  at  the  White 
House. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   ANDERSON.     I  yield 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  Sena- 
tor is  one  of  those  who  has  been  guilty 
of  what  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
refers  to  as  urging  that  an  amendment 
be  adopted  although  the  bill  might  then 
be  vetoed. 

This  Senator  also  had  the  experience, 
some  years  ago,  in  connection  with  a 
social  security  bill,  of  urging  that  an 
amendment  be  adopted  to  reduce  the 
benefits  in  the  bill,  becau.se  we  had 
rather  certain  indications  of  the  prob- 
ability that  the  bill  would  be  vetoed,  and 
Congress  would  not  be  in  session  when 
the  bill  was  returned  to  Congress. 

The  distinguished  Senator  knows  that 
these  decisions  must  depend  on  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  recall  that,  and  I 
take  pride  in  the  work  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  did. 

I  think  there  are  some  good  features 
In  the  bill  the  committee  will  report.  I 
do  not  say  everything  is  bad.  Many 
things  about  it  are  good.  I  simply  say 
it  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  it  has  been 
indicated  that  the  administration  will 
support  the  bill,  or  that  we  might  get 
an  administration  bill,  because  one  little 
section  of  the  House  bill,  which  was  car- 
ried on  page  8  of  the  committee  print 
which  we  had,  but  which  liberalized  the 
alternative  reqtiirements  so  that  an  in- 


dividual could  meet  them  much  easier, 
was  taken  from  the  House  provision; 
and  taking  out  that  House  provision 
saved  $251  million  a  year.  So  it  is  not 
unusual  that  the  addition  of  some  Little 
section  which  added  $130  million  did  not 
throw  the  bill  so  far  out  of  balance  that 
the  administration  was  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  it.  We  rejected  that  one  time. 
Then  we  called  for  a  reconsideration  of 
it,  and  we  rejected  it  again  So  I  know- 
that  one  of  the  prompting  motives  in 
rejecting  it  again  was  the  fact  that  if 
we  had  not  restored  the  $251  million, 
then  this  additional  amount  of  money  for 
old  age  help  might  have  overbalanced  it 
a  little. 

There  are  many  weaknesses  in  the  bill. 
One  of  them  is  that  it  depends  on  State 
appropriations  and  tax  increases.  That 
will  involve  a  tough  battle  in  the  legis- 
lature in  almost  every  State.  One  of 
the  weaknesses  is  that  State  legislatures 
meet  bienniallj-. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  throw  out  the 
date  October  1  and  say  it  is  a  wonderful 
thing.  The  fact  is  that  only  the  old-age 
assistance  provisions  will  be  affected  by 
October  1.  The  rest  of  it  will  have  to 
be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  legislatures 
of  the  various  States  meet  and  take  some 
action.  The  Governors  of  the  States 
must  also  act. 

The  able  Senator  from  Tennessee  LMr 
Gore)  anticipated  somewhat  what  I  in- 
tended to  say.  He  cited  the  fact  that 
the  Governors'  conference  passed  a  reso- 
lution, which  is  printed  in  the  hearings 
at  page  161. 

We.  the  undersigned,  attending  the  52d 
annual  Governors'  conference,  urge  that  you 
and  your  committee  amend  H.R.  12.')80 — 

The  bill  which  has  just  been  reported— 
to  provide  health  benefits  under  the  pro- 
visions ol  the  old  age  survivors  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system. 

That  is  what  the  Sermtor  from  Ten- 
nessee was  tiTing  to  do  with  his  l»ll. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  McN.\MAR.^l  was  trying  to  do  with 
his  bill.  And  that  is  what  I  tried  to  do 
with  my  very  modest  amendment. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  when  we 
have  been  listening  to  debates  on  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  some  Senators  have 
said.  "Leave  it  to  the  Governors.  The 
Governor  of  my  State  says  we  do  not 
need  this  legislation." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
leave  it  to  the  Governors,  as  regards  the 
minimum  wage,  why  not  leave  it  to  the 
Governors,  as  regards  benefits  to  the 
aged,  for  health  purposes ''  Thirty  Gov- 
ernors signed  the  telegram  in  which  they 
said  they  did  not  want  it  done  by  any 
fashion  other  than  the  payroll  tax 
method.  Why  did  they  say  that?  They 
said  it  because  they  knew  what  their 
financial  problems  were. 

A  great  many  of  the  Governors  signed 
it.  Among  them  are  the  Governor  of 
Missouri,  the  Governor  of  California,  and 
Governor  ColUns  of  Florida,  who  took  a 
little  part  in  some  of  the  recent  discus- 
sions. 

A  moment  ago  I  found  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Faubus,  signed 
it.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  of  New 
York,  also  suggested  this  as  a  possibility. 
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It  IS  dU  very  '^ell  to  say  that  all  New 
York;  ha.s  to  do  Ls  appropriate  another 
$35  mUlion  or  540  million.  But  certamlv 
the  Governor  of  New  York  knows  what 
he  IS  doing  when  he  sugi^'ests  this  possi- 
bility. Therefore.  I  think  we  should  pay 
some  attention  to  his  ideas  in  regard  to 
this  matter 

The  t^leKram  was  also  signed  by  the 


New  York,  which  has  a  very  liberal 
program,  would  be  in  a  position  at  least 
to  double  its  program,  simply  by  adjust- 
ing its  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  get 
credit  at  the  Federal  level  for  what  New 
York  already  is  doing  at  the  State  level. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  However,  if  the 
only  result  of  this  bill  would  be  to  have 
some  fancy  bookkeeping  done.  I  do  not 


from  Louisiana  has  suggested  liberaliz- 
ing our  social  security  program.  But 
that  is  not  true  of  every  State;  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  fine  program  in 
Louisiana  does  not  mean  that  the  same 
is  true  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  does  not 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  appreciate 
the  fact   that  the  medical  care  which 


Go'v^rn^r  o,  M"ch"an    the  Governo,- o,     u,ln.  very  much  add.t.ona,  help  wouW     ?t»«J„,^;-<'L"L^HZ'?iru„'d°/r  t'h*!! 


Washington,  the  Governor  of  Connecti' 
cut.  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin — by  a 
total  of  30  Governors,  who  are  suggest- 
ing that  the  method  proposed  here,  of 
imposing  a  small  payroll  tax.  is  the 
proper  method  with  which  to  care  for 
this  problem. 

If  the  Governors  know  so  much  about 
the  proper  course  m  regard  to  the  mini- 
mum wage,  how  is  it  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  they  are  .so  ignorant  as  regards 
social  security  I  believe  we  should  pay 
a  little  attention  to  that  point. 

Furthermore  the  Governors  will  have 
to  sign  the  implementing  legislation,  if  it 
IS  passed  next  year 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
yieW 

The  PRESIDINCi  OFFICER  Mr  BfR- 
DICK  m  the  ch<iir  •  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana ' 

Mr  ANDERSON      I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui.siiina  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  referred  to  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  I  believe  the  point  he 
made  in  that  connection  illustrates  some 
of  the  benefits  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, although  of  course  the  Senator 
feels  that  it  might  not  be  adequate. 
Does  not  the  Senator  know  that  at  pres- 
ent New  York  is  one  of  the  leading 
States  of  the  Nation  in  providing  general 
hospitalization  to  persons  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  might  have  difficulty 
in  paving  their  medical  bills? 

Mr,  ANDERSON      Yes, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  This  bill 
would  make  it  possible  for  New  York  to 
provide  twice  a.-,  much  care  for  those 
over  65  years  of  age  as  New  York  is  now 
providing  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ator, would  not  that  make  it  a  very  lib- 
eral and  substantial  proi:ram  m  New 
York' 

Mr  ANDERSON  Oh.  yes.  if  New 
York  could  just  find  $75  million.  But 
New  York  hai  a  little  difficulty,  once  in 
a  while,  in  doing  that  New  York  is  a 
marvelous  State,  and  I  am  very  happy 
that  Its  payments  are  high.  But.  some- 
how or  other,  its  Governor  took  a  little 
different  view  regarding  this  situation 
than  did  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
If  the  Senau-  Finance  Committee  had 
taken  Governor  Rockefeller's  advice,  it 
would  have  reported  another  of  the  bills, 
rather  than  the  one  it  did  report. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  my  point 
is  that  although  I  do  not  know  just  how 
New  York  is  providing  all  its  aid  to  the 
aged  or  how  it  is  handling  the  hospitali- 
zation, vet  I  am  sure  that  New  York  can 
very  well  do  what  Louisiana  does,  name- 
ly, set  up  the  plan  in  such  a  fashion  that 
the  State  gets  credit  for  what  it  already 
is  doing  for  those  over  65  years  of  age, 
and  thereby  enable  the  State  to  qualify 
for  Federal  matching  of  the  amount  the 
State  already  is  providing. 


be  provided  for  the  aged. 

It  IS  true  that  New  York  is  doing  a  fine 
job.  But  there  are  15  or  more  States 
which  today  are  doing  little  or  nothing 
for  such  medical  care.  What  are  they  to 
do:* 

That  is  why  some  of  us  believe  that 
the  best  way  is  to  proceed  by  means  of  a 
payroll  tax  with  which  to  take  care  of 
this  social  security  problem. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  case 
of  those  of  us  who  come  from  States 
which  already  are  providing  lit)eral  and 
adequate  medical  care  for  the  aged,  and 
who  assume  that  under  this  program  our 
States  wi)l  go  to  the  extreme  limit  in 
seeing  to  .t  that  anyone  who  needs  med- 
ical car/  at  public  expense  will  receive 
it.  is^ there  any  reason  why  we  should 
vot6  to  require  the  people  of  our  States 
to  pay.  on  top  of  that,  an  additional  tax 
in  the  form  of  a  payroll  tax  or  a  tax  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  their  income, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  provide  for  such 
care,  when  our  States  are  already  pro- 
viding it? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  In  the  case  of  the 
$71  that  Louisiana  is  providing  Louisi- 
ana will  be  able  to  match  $3  and  will  be 
able  to  receive  $12  or  $15  for  it.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  the  State  next  to  Louisiana 
on  the  list  is  Kentucky,  with  only  a  $46 
average  payment.  If  Kentucky  is  not 
able  to  provide  medical  beiieflt.s  now,  how 
does  the  Senator  expect  Kentucky  will 
be  able  to  provide  them  in  the  future 
merely  because  the  Congress  passes  a 
bill  which  provides,  in  efTect.  that  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  will  be  allowed  to 
try  to  dig  up  some  funds  with  which  to 
match? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  $71  to 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
rf'ferred  does  not  relate  at  all  to  what 
Ls  being  done  in  Louisiana.  Our  State 
hospital  program  is  quite  independent 
of  our  welfare  program  in  Louisiana 
The  Louisiana  hospital  fund  is  spent  for 
State  hospital  care,  for  which  the  people 
are  not  charged  medical  bills.  If  the 
hospital  program  for  the  aged  in  Louisi- 
ana is  to  be  given  credit  for  what  the 
State  already  is  doing,  frankly,  the  funds 
which  would  be  made  available  would 
be  more  than  what  is  needed  in  order 
to  do  the  job  for  all  aged  persons  in 
Louisiana  at  100  percent. 

But  as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
knows,  imder  the  program  we  have  in 
mind.  Louisiana  would  not  receive  com- 
plete matching  for  all  she  already  is 
doing,  because  Louisiana  has  already 
gone  so  far  that  if  an  effort  were  made 
to  match  what  she  already  is  sfjending 
for  this  purpose,  she  would  have  more 
help  than  she  would  need. 

Mr.  ANDERSC»T.  I  have  stated 
frankly  that  Louisiana  has  done  a  very 
good  job  in  the  field  of  medical  care; 
and  that  may  be  one  of  the  reasons 
why  on  so  many  occasions  the  Senator 


aged  could  at  least  be  doubled  under  this 
bill  without  devoting  to  the  program  any 
additional  State  revenue — In  other 
words,  merely  by  having  the  Federal 
Government  match  what  the  State  al- 
ready IS  doing? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  I  do  not  mean  the 
matching  provisions  of  the  bill;  I  simply 
say  that,  in  addition,  there  are  millions 
of  people  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram who  win  find  themselves  best  taken 
care  of  by  this  system. 

Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  the 
means  tests  One  of  the  big  objections. 
I  believe,  to  what  is  provided  by  the  bill 
IS  the  provision  for  a  means  test.  There 
are  a  great  many  people  who  do  not  want 
to  say,  "I  am  medically  Indigent,  even 
though  I  am  not  indigent  insofar  as  my 
other  resources  are  concerned,  for  I  own 
my  own  house,  and  I  have  property  and 
income;  but  when  it  comes  to  paying 
medical  bills,  put  me  down  as  indigent, 
so  I  can  get  medical  care  free," 

Many  people  believe  they  should  re- 
ceive it  as  a  matter  of  right;  that  is  the 
position  of  many  who  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  make  .such  Insurance  payments 
And  I  am  satisfied  that  many  of  the 
Governors  of  the  States  said  that  was 
the  desirable  thing  to  do. 

Some  interesting  philosophies  are 
being  voiced  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is 
that  a  conservative,  pay-as-you-go  so- 
cial security  approach  has  become  im- 
practical, whereas  a  program  of  making 
large  appropriations  from  the  General 
Fund — in  other  words,  the  spending  ap- 
proach— is  regarded  as  having  become  so 
fiscally  responsible  Certainly  that  is  a 
strange  argument.  Some  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  perfectly  horrible 
to  make  a  program  self-sustaining  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis. 

I  have  seen  some  Members  of  Congress 
vote  against  a  measure  which  provides 
for  a  pay-as-you-go  method,  although 
heretofore  they  have  been  very  much 
worried  about  the  condition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  Yet  they  are  wilUng  to 
start  taking  $130  million  or  $230  million 
out  of  the  Treasury,  to  supplement  these 
funds,  and  are  willing  to  have  miUions 
of  dollars  come  out  of  the  State  treas- 
uries, whereas  the  payroll  tax  would  take 
care  of  the  matter  very  simply  and  very 
easily. 

A  great  many  things  could  be  said, 
and  will  be  said.  My  only  purpose  here 
tonight  is  to  urge  Senators  not  to  be- 
come pledged  to  some  particular  pro- 
gram and  against  some  other  particular 
program.  I  think  it  is  entirely  possible 
that,  before  they  are  through,  they  may 
find  that  there  are  no  bargain  days. 
There  are  no  discount  stores.  There  Is 
no  way  we  can  get  something  cheaply. 
The  program  will  cost  some  money.  It 
is  true  that  a  one-half  of  1  percent 
tax  on  payrolls  would  provide  $1  billion; 
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and  someone  says,  "You  can  have  all 
of  that  for  $135  million  All  you  have 
to  do  Is  take  what  is  in  the  bUl  now. 
For  $135  million  you  get  what  $1  bil- 
lion wiU  buy." 

No.  we  do  not.  There  is  no  royal  and 
easy  road  to  getting  insurance  protec- 
tion for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  say  to  Senators  that  they  had  bet- 
ter look  at  the  whole  figure  and  decide 
what  we  need. 

I  was  interested  in  the  question  that 
was  asked.  "What  about  a  rich  man.  a 
man  whose  father  might  be  a  millionaire. 
a  man  whose  wife  might  take  in  room- 
ers? Will  he  get  the  money  to  go  to  the 
hospital?"  They  would  anrue  against 
that  and  strike  down  the  whole  social 
security  program.  What  about  the  pres- 
ident of  a  corporation  who  gets  $600,000 
a  year,  but  who  comes  under  the  social 
security  program''  E)oes  anyone  worry 
over  whether  he  might  have  retirement 
pay?  I  am  told  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  money  de- 
ducted from  their  pay  for  retirement 
purposes,  who  have  adequate  income  and 
resources,  but  who  beheve  instirance  is 
not  a  bad  thing. 

There  are  oCRcers  of  corporations  who 
are  paid  many  thousand.";  of  dollars  a 
year,  many  of  them  receiving  more  than 
a  hundred  thou.«iand  dollars,  who  still  see 
to  it  that  money  is  deducted  from  their 
pay,  up  to  $4  800  of  their  earnings  We 
do  not  suggest  taking  them  off  the  3-per- 
cent tax.  No  one  says  that  corporation 
ofBcers  should  not  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gram in  this  way  However,  if  it  is  sug- 
gested taking  another  quarter  of  1  per- 
cent from  the  employer  and  another 
quarter  of  1  percent  from  the  employee, 
that  suddenly  becomes  fiscally  irrespon- 
sible and  dangerous  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. I  do  not  believe  it  I  t)elieve  that 
services  for  which  the  rich  are  taxed 
are  still  all  right  because  they  provide 
for  all  the  people  of  this  country 

I  therefore  hope  we  will  not  .suddenly 
decide  in  advance  that  we  will  not  sup- 
port an  amendment  which  will  be  of- 
fered, which  would  recognize  the  social 
security  principle  I  believe  a  number 
of  Senators  will  be  interested  in  having 
it  presented.  I  hope  I  will  be  among 
them,  as  I  am  sure  other  Senators  who 
are  now  present  will  be  Regardless, 
there  will  be  an  opportunity,  when  the 
bill  reaches  the  floor,  to  vote  on  that 
supplementary  amendment,  which  car- 
ries out  the  desires  of  the  Governors  of 
30  States,  which  carries  out  the  desires 
of  the  people  acrass  the  country  who 
have  been  watching  the  program  for  a 
long  time. 

I  began  my  first  participation  in  this 
program  in  1936,  when  I  became  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Employment  Security  Adminis 
tration  in  my  home  State.  I  had  served 
as  a  relief  administrator  prior  to  that 
time.  I  had  served  as  a  national  youth 
administrator,  as  had  our  distinguished 
majority  leader.  "We  started  our  work 
in  the  same  way. 

Through  the  years  I  have  develoiJed 
-some  feeling  on  this  question.  I  believe 
the  Social  Security  System  has  been  a 
fine  thing;  and  if  we  will  only  go  back  to 
the  early  days  and  listen  to  the  pro- 
nouncements issued  against  this  "awful, 
pernicious    insurance   device."    whereby 


a  man  who  had  a  good  job  was  taxed  so 
there  might  be  unemployment  insurance 
for  all,  it  will  be  found  that  those  who 
made  those  pronouncements  in  the  be- 
ginning do  not  make  them  any  more. 

We  have  just  celebrated  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  Social  Security  System. 
When  the  first  bills  were  passed,  there 
were  some  pretty  harsh  things  said  from 
one  side  of  the  aisle;  but  when  the  25th 
anniversary  arrived,  I  did  not  see  a  sin- 
gle Senator  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  stand  up  to  recommend  a  repeal  of 
the  whole  Social  Security  System.  Per- 
haps they  learned  something  in  25  years; 
and  I  suggest  to  them  that  if  we  estab- 
lish this  program  and  accept  an  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered  which  puts  it 
on  the  social  security  principle  for  medi- 
cal care  to  the  aged,  in  25  years  we  shall 
see  the  same  general  results.  And  I  hope 
that  will  be  the  decision  of  the  Senate, 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senate-  yield? 

Mr  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  It  was  my  privilege 
earlier  in  the  day  to  listen  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr  Kerr],  and 
then  to  listen  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr  GoREl.  and  now  to  have 
heard  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Anderson].  I  would  not  feel  it 
proper,  after  having  expressed  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  his  discussion  of  the  action  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  if  I 
failed  to  sr>eak  my  appreciation  for  the 
helpful  and  forthright  manner  in  which 
the  Senators  from  Tennessee  and  New 
Mexico  have  spoken.  I  am  sure  their 
reasoning  appeals  to  many  of  the  Sen- 
ators in  this  txxiy 


Mr.  ANDERSON. 
Senator 

Mr  HUMPHREY, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    ANDERSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY 


I   thank   the  able 

Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield 
I  ask  the  Senator 


to  yield  primarily  because  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  not 
only  for  the  words  he  has  uttered  here 
today,  but  for  the  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  his 
colleagues  who  voted  with  him  for  the 
social  security  principle  in  providing 
medical  care  for  the  aged  or  elderly  I 
commend  the  Senator  also  for  pointing 
out  some  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  com- 
mittee profxjsal  that  are  so  very  evident. 

■What  disturbs  me  about  the  proposal 
is  that  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  "souped-up*  old-age  assistance  pro- 
gram with  the  mear\s  test  applied  a  little 
more  liberally  than  before.  It  does  not 
get  down  to  the  solid  principle  of  in- 
surance under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

I  jotted  down  a  few  thoughts  relating 
to  the  action  of  the  Finance  Committee 
in  rejecting  the  sound  principle  of  so- 
cial security  insurance  and  in  approving 
a  modified  version  of  additional  Federal 
assistance  to  the  States  in  order  to  carry 
on  a  medical  care  program  on  the  basis 
of  need  as  determined  by  social  workers 
who  investigate  the  economic  status  of 
each  and  every  applicant  for  medical 
assistance. 

We  .should  get  away  from  this  relief 
concept.  This  Nation  botists  of  its  pros- 
perity.   This  Nation  boasts  of  its  produc- 


tivity and  of  the  ever  larfcr  number  of 
people  that  have  well  pakTJofes.    Tl  seems 

to  me  we  ought  to  work  our  way  up  to  a 
system  of  health  care  insurance  so  that 
when  elderly  people  come  into  their  hour 
of  need  for  medica.1  care  there  is  money 
in  the  till,  so  to  speak,  to  pay  for  it  on  an 
insurance  principle 

The  thing  that  disturb^  nr^  I  can  add 
to  my  friend  from  New  Mrxico.  is  that 
the  very  people  who  have  criticized  us 
for  fiscal  irresponsibility  are  irnonng  or 
pushing  a.^lde  a  conservative,  proven, 
tested  program  of  social  security  insur- 
ance that  is  a  pay-as-you-go  type  of  pro- 
gram into  a  special  fund  out  of  which 
tax  revenues  are  directed  for  a  particular 
purpose  or  purposes 

They  reject  that  They  go  '^n  to  .sav. 
"Let  us  dip  into  the  general  revenues  of 
the  Treasury  for  an  undetermined 
amount  to  increase  Federal  assistance  to 
the  States"  Then  they  depend  ujxin 
State  legislatures  to  act  cooix-ratlvely  to 
provide  increased  revenues  from  the 
States  for  a  medical  a^istance  program 
based  upon  a  means  test  and  the  relief 
principle. 

I  cannot  understand  thru  I  think  we 
should  enact  the  Anders^^n  proposal  or 
the  McNamara  proposal  or  the  bill  I  in- 
troduced, which  related  only  to  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care  The  b.lLs  spon- 
sored by  the  .'-Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr  .AvriERscN'  the  Senator  from  Min- 
na- >tji  Mr  MrCAPTHY  :  the  Senator 
'•  :r.  I:.i:ana  Mr.  H^rtki  and  myself 
had  a  c  >mm  in  denominator,  n.imely  th.o 
social  security  insurance  principle  That 
is  the  sound  way  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem. Those  bills  would  provide  free 
choice  of  hospitals.  In  the  instance  m 
which  the  McNamara  bill  relates  to  sur- 
gical C3j-e.  there  is  provided  a  free  choice 
of  doctors. 

That  would  have  provided  a  sensible, 
sane  way  to  pay  the  bill.  The  bill  would 
have  been  paid  not  out  of  the  general 
revenues,  as  the  Finance  Committee  pro- 
p>osal  indicates,  but  out  of  the  special 
social  security  fund  on  a  sound,  actuarial 
basis. 

The  Governors  of  the  50  States  have 
indicated  their  overwhelming  approvaJ. 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  pointed 
out.  Every  public  opinion  poll  which 
has  ever  been  taken  on  this  subject  has 
indicated  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  people  favor  applying  the  social  secu- 
rity principle  to  medical  care  for  the 
people  who  are  recipients  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  It  seems  to  me  that  should 
be  the  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Congress  supports  Uiat 
principle.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Democratic  Party  stands  up  for 
it.  since  we  are  committed  to  it  in  the 
platfoim. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  my  colleagues 
will  permit.  I  wish  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  am  glad  the  able  Senator  has  men- 
tioned the  problem  of  the  means  test.  I 
had  m,y  first  experience  with  this  prob- 
lem as  a  county  relief  administrator.  I 
found  that  when  we  had  case  aids  scat- 
tered all  over  the  county  we  had  to  learn 
whether  they  were  reading  the  same 
book  or  living  up  to  the  same  standards, 
for  in  one  area  family  after  family  went 
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on  rehef,  while  :n  another  area  practi- 
cally no  family  was  on  relief  The  only 
way"  to  solve  that  problem  was  lo  shift 
the  aids  around  and  to  establish 
standards. 

Svibsequenily  I  became  a  State  relief 
administrator,  while  I  was  trying  to  run 
a  private  busuiess  at  the  same  time  I 
found  that  we  had  the  same  proolem 
with  regard  to  individual  counties  that 
I  had  found  to  exist  on  the  case  aids. 
They  had  a  different  standard  of  need  in 
one  county  as  compared  to  another 
county 

P'lnally  I  became  an  administrator  of 
a  program  for  several  States,  and  I 
foand  that  the  same  thing  was  true  with 
reference  to  the  various  States 

That  is  why  it  bothers  me  when  I  read 
such  things  as  are  found  m  section  1605: 

\i\  eileible  individual  means  any  Individ- 
ual (  1  <  who  IS  65  years  of  age  or  over  and 
(2  I  whose  income  and  resources,  taking  Into 
account,  his  other  living  requirements,  as 
determined  by  the  State,  are  Insufficient  to 
meet   the  cost  of   his  me'llcal  service. 

That  IS  open  to  as  many  interpreta- 
tions as  there  are  States 

Shall  we  say  that  a  man  who  has  rela- 
tives who  are  rich  has  resources,  or  shall 
we  eliminate  the  relative  responsibility, 
as  many  States  have  done'' 

Shall  we  say  that  a  man  who  owns  his 
own  home  has  resources''  Shall  we  take 
it  away  from  him  piecemeal,  item  by 
Item    as  he  needs  medical  care? 

Shall  we  say  that  a  man  who  has  an 
income  of  $100  a  month  from  social  se- 
curity has  an  income  sufficient  to  live  on? 
Will  we  make  him  dip  into  that  month 
by  month  to  pay  a  medical  bill? 

We  may  have  as  many  variations  on 
this  them.e  as  there  are  States  and  State 
administrators  As  one  who  has  seen 
hundreds  of  variations  in  the  same  field. 
I  recognize  how  that  could  occur. 

One  of  the  worst  rioUs  in  which  I  ever 
■*.As  caught  in  relief  activity  arose  over  a 
case  of  lace  curtains.  The  question  was. 
Should  we  give  a  relief  client  lace  cur- 
tains in  his  house,  and  did  he  need  lace 
curtains''  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
called  to  the  telephone  m  Salt  Lake  City, 
whei-e  the  regional  headquarters  were 
then  established  The  Governor  of  Colo- 
rado at  that  time  was  Gov.  Ed  Johnson. 
He  was  being  held  inside  his  office  by  a 
raging  mob  of  hundreds  of  people  who 
demanded  thaf  he  change  the  rules  for 
eligibility  before  they  would  release  him. 
He  got  out  .safely  only  when  I  was  able 
to  promise  an  additional  sum  of  money 
in  the  name  of  Mr  Hopkins  which  was 
to  come  to  him  a  few  days  afterward. 

If  we  want  trouble  we  can  place  this 
a.^slstance  upon  thp  basis  of  50  different 
States  having  50  different  living  require- 
ments and  deciding  whether  t)eople  have 
income  and  resources  ade-quate  to  meet 
t  h  e  need 

I  do  not  think  we  will  have  too  much 
trouble  with  regard  to  those  who  are 
already  under  old-age  assistance  pro- 
grams. I  believe  we  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  when  we  try  to  create  a 
new  class  of  indigency  in  America,  the 
medically  indigent  I  say  that  is  a  dan- 
gerous proposal  and  I  hope  we  shall  not 
let  it  0CCIU-. 


Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Mr  Pi-esident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr    ANDERSON      I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHHKV  Would  the  Finance 
Committee  bill  depend  ufnan  State  appro- 
priations in  part? 

Mr,  ANDERSON.    In  part. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Increased  State 
appropriations'' 

Mr  ANDERSON.    In  part. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  this  not 
necessitate  an  increase  in  State  taxes? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  would  rather  not 
try  to  answer  that  question.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  what  is  provided  in  the  bill 
As  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
pointed  out  earlier,  in  a  State  such  as 
Louisiana  it  might  be  possible  to  readjust 
some  of  the  overpayment  which  is  al- 
ready being  made,  over  the  $65  limit, 
so  as  Lo  provide  more  medical  care  with- 
out any  additional  taxes.  There  are 
individual  States  in  which  that  situation 
would  be  true,  and  other  States  where  it 
would  not  be  true 

I  would  rather  have  the  Senator  from 
Minnesotii  ask  me  a  general  question, 
as  to  which  I  could  say  that  generally 
speaking  it  is  anticipated  there  will  be 
additional  financial  burdens  on  the 
States 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota  we  spend  $20  million  a  year 
on  medical  care  for  the  aged  That  is 
a  substantial  sum  of  money.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  if  we  are  to 
be  asked  to  spend  more  money  under  the 
Finance  Committee  bill, 

Mr  ANDERSON.  I  have  put  away 
the  table  which  had  the  figure  for  Min- 
nesota on  it.  I  am  not  able  to  answer 
the  Senator's  question  im^mediately,  be- 
cause I  do  not  carry  the  figure  for  every 
State  in  my  mmd 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  The  point  I  em- 
phasize is  that  the  real  problem  today  in 
financmg  is  a  problem  of  local  and  State 
governments, 

Mr,  ANDERSON,  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr  HUMPHREY,  The  State  ex- 
penditures have  gone  up  as  much  as  300 
percent.  Indebtedness  of  States  has  gone 
up  fantastically.  I  have  been  a  mayor 
of  a  large  city,  and  I  have  some  idea  of 
the  difficulty  of  operating  local  govern- 
ment with  a  limited  taxing  power, 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  the  table 
again,  and  can  now  answer  the  Senator's 
question, 

Mr.  HUMPRHEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr  ANDERSON,  For  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  if  I  have  the  correct  figure, 
tlie  average  is  $91.49.  The  maximum  In 
regard  to  which  the  Federal  Crovernment 
participates  is  $65.  Therefore,  some  of 
the  additional  money  Minnesota  is  now 
paying  above  the  $65  might  be  turned 
over  to  the  fund  and  might  provide  some 
additional  benefits. 

I  hope  that  answers  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words,  the 
State  might  receive  some  additional 
funds? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  From  the  first  part 
of  the  bill,  as  the  section  is  written,  in 
the  case  of  Minnesota,  there  might  be 


provided  some  additional  money  with- 
out additional  taxes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     For  what  people? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  would  be  for  all 
classes  of  people,  but  primarily  it  would 
be  for  the  people  on  old  age  assistance 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  For  those  on  old 
age  assistance? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  could  be 
some  additional  money  for  the  medical 
indigent,  once  the  State  of  Minne.sota 
amended  its  law  to  make  that  provision 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  point  I  feel 
very  strongly  about.  Mr.  President,  re- 
lates to  the  comment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  when  he  talked  about 
a  new  category  of  the  medically  indigent. 
There  are  people  today,  in  substantial 
numbers  in  every  State,  who  are  receiv- 
ing assistance  in  the  form  of  medical 
care.  That  is  all  to  the  good.  There  has 
been  a  hard  fight  to  have  some  of  the 
bills  enacted  into  law  in  the  respective 
State  legislatures,  to  take  care  of  this 
problem. 

However,  what  about  the  man  who 
has  a  $2,000  a  year  income,  for  example, 
or  slightly  more'  Let  us  say  a  man  has 
$2,500  a  year  income,  from  the  social 
security  payments  he  receives  and  from 
what  he  can  make,  with  the  present 
limitation  of  $1,200.  Is  that  man  a 
medically  indigent  person?  Is  that  man 
to  be  charged  as  one  who  will  be  the 
recipient  of  State  aid?  Or  is  that  man 
to  be  put  aside  and  be  on  his  own' 

If  a  person  has  $2,500  a  year  income 
and  is  put  in  a  hospital,  that  income  is 
practically  nothing.  All  of  us  who  have 
families  who  have  had  chronic  illnesses 
know  of  this. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that 
Members  of  this  Congress  can  go  to  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  or  to  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  and  we  can  get  all  the 
medical  attention  we  want.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  can  get  it.  as  can  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Vice  President.  When  I  speak  of  giving 
aid  to  the  elderly  people,  I  do  not  mean 
only  the  ones  who  are  without  money. 
When  one  is  65  or  68.  whatever  age  is 
provided  in  the  bill,  and  he  is  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits,  when  we  start 
talking  about  putting  that  person  imder 
a  social  security  or  a  social  insurance 
system,  somebody  says  it  is  wrong. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  people  classified 
as  medically  indigent.  I  say  that  if  such 
a  person  is  entitled  to  social  security 
benefits,  and  if  we  can  add  on  a  social 
security  provision  for  medical  care,  paid 
for  by  a  contribution  from  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  employer,  or  paid  for  by 
the  individual  alone,  if  self-employed, 
such  is  a  sound  provision.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  we  must  hire  another 
10.000  social  workers,  even  though  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  that  group  as  a 
profession,  to  go  around  investigating 
whether  somebody  who  is  going  into  a 
hospital  for  medical  care  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  a  "means  test." 

I  wish  to  see  the  day  in  this  country 
when,  if  one  is  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits,  and  if  he  is  ill.  he  may  go  into  a 
hospital  of  his  own  choosing  and  receive 
medical  care.  I  think  this  Is  the  way  it 
ought  to  be. 
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Of  course,  the  committee  bill,  so  far  as 
I  understand  it.  is  an  improvement  over 
what  we  have.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  and  for  that  it  is  to  be  commended. 
But  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  when  the  problem  of 
medical  care  for  our  elderly  p)eople  is  a 
critical  problem,  just  as  25  years  ago. 
when  the  social  security  law  was  enacted, 
there  was  a  critical  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. 

We  have  a  rising  rate  of  elderly  i^eople 
in  the  population.  We  shall  have  a  great 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  elderly, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  ti-y  to  take  care  of 
this  group  on  the  ba.sis  of  public  assist- 
ance, we  shall  have  insurmountable 
problems.  There  is  only  one  way  to  take 
care  of  the  problem  and  that  is  to  pay 
for  it  imder  the  social  security  system, 
vhere  there  is  a  fund,  and  where  there 
is  a  levy  made  to  pay  for  it.  i-ather  than 
waiting  around  to  see  whether  or  not 
money  can  be  appropriated  by  a  State 
legislature  every  year,  with  the  thousand 
and  one  demands  on  State  legislatures, 
including  demands  for  new  schools  and 
new  colleges. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  next  10  years  we 
must  double  the  university  plant  of  State 
universities  and  colleges  because  of  the 
p>opulation  increase  There  is  a  fantas- 
tic increase  in  school  enrollment.  There 
will  be  the  greatest  increase  in  school  en- 
rollment in  the  next  10  years,  equal  to 
that  of  the  past  50  years  When  State 
legislatures  are  asked  to  erect  new 
schools,  new  universities,  new  highways, 
or  to  clean  up  cities,  we  should  look  at 
the  tax  base  of  those  States.  What  is  it? 
Most  of  the  tax  base  of  the  States  is 
property,  real,  tangible  property.  This 
is  already  overtaxed. 

The  answer,  it  seems  to  me.  is  to  find 
a  better  means  of  financing.  That  is 
what  the  committee  bill  attempts  to  do. 
The  committee  bill  does  not  provide  that 
the  people  should  not  have  medical  care. 
It  provides  that  they  should  have  medi- 
cal care.  But  It  provides  for  such  care 
on  the  basis  of  Federal-State  public  as- 
sistance, using  the  means  tests  for  eligi- 
bility. The  difference  between  us  is  not 
whether  people  should  have  medical 
care,  but  how  they  should  have  it.  I,  for 
one,  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  wise  public 
policy  to  predicate  medical  care  for  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  people  in  this 
society  on  the  principle  of  the  means  test 
and  on  the  principle  of  public  assistance. 
We  need  a  predetermined  financing 
means  in  terms  of  a  levy  or  a  tax  for  a 
special  fund  so  that  the  bill  can  be  paid 
and  the  insurance  principle  applied. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to 
me?  I  do  not  want  the  floor;  I  merely 
wish  to  pay  the  Senator  a  compliment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
interest  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  in  behalf  of  the  social 
security  program  is  not  new. 

He  mentioned  earlier  that  we  had  this 
year  celebrated  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  original  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  A  program  celebrating  that 
event  was  held  this  afternoon  at  the 


Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Build- 
ing. I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  program.  I  wish  the  Senator  had 
had  time  to  attend  also.  It  was  a  very 
interesting  session.  I  assure  the  Senator, 
and  it  brought  bEu:k  memories,  as  it 
would  have  to  him.  because  he  and  I  were 
both  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  time  that  was  passed. 

I  think  he  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  Miss  Perkins  was  present 
and  made  a  very  fine  statement.  She 
discussed  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
past,  and  some  of  the  problems  that  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  with  respect  to 
the  new  health  program.  There  were 
problems  at  the  time  the  Social  Security 
Act  w  as  passed,  and  there  are  some  prob- 
lems Involved  in  this  bill.  I  would  not 
.say  this  afternoon  that  all  the  proposals 
the  Senator  has  made  are  bad.  I  do  not 
think  the  bill  is  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem, but  we  will  discuss  those  details 
when  we  get  into  the  bill.  It  has  some 
merit. 

Mr.  Folsom,  who  was  the  main  speaker 
this  afternoon  at  the  25th  anniversary, 
made  an  outstanding  statement  of  this 
program.  As  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  well  knows,  he  started  a  program 
in  his  own  company  in  1921.  I  think  he 
is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  men  in 
this  field  and  has  been  for  many  years. 
The  national  program  partially — I  will 
not  say  largely — was  instituted  through 
his  urging  and  his  background  and  abil- 
ity in  this  field.  He  made  an  excellent 
statement.  I  urge  the  Senator  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  it.  He  not  only  went  into  the 
history  of  the  act.  but  into  the  facts  of 
the  program,  which  has  now  gone 
through  a  shakedown  process.  I  think 
it  is  regarded  as  a  very  stable  and  neces- 
sary program,  and  one  that  means  much 
to  this  Nation. 

I  mention  that  event  because  I  went 
through  some  of  the  battles  on  that  legis- 
lation with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  in  1939  when  we  re- 
wrote the  act.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  not  a  Johnny-come-lately  in 
this  field.  He  is  to  be  complimented  on 
his  statement.  We  will  discuss  and  de- 
bate some  of  the  issues  in  the  program 
when  the  bill  is  before  us  for  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  my  long- 
time friend. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, as  one  who  has  supported  every 
social  security  bill,  and  I  believe  every 
public  welfare  bill,  as  well  as  every  im- 
provement of  either  program  that  has 
passed  this  body  during  the  last  12  years. 
I  am  pleased  to  support  the  bill  which  the 
Senate  committee  reported.  In  my  judg- 
ment it  is  a  good  bill.  It  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  providing  for  the  needs  of 
the  aged  in  terms  of  medical  care,  and  it 
is  the  only  assistance  that  we  are  likely 
to  get  for  the  aged  at  any  time  soon.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  on 
occasion  urged  amendments  to  legisla- 
tion when  it  was  contended  that  such 
amendments  might  lead  to  a  veto  of  the 
legislation  if  they  were  adopted,  and  will 
do  so  again.  In  many  instances  it  was 
his  hope  either  that  the  President  would 
not  veto  the  bill,  or  that  if  the  President 


vetoed  the  bill,  we  might  find  the  votes 
to  override  the  veto.  On  other  occasions 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  will- 
ing to  go  along  with  amendments  to  bills. 
I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  Social 
Security  bill  of  1958.  by  which  benefits 
for  the  aged  and  the  orphaned  children 
were  to  be  materially  increased.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  voted  with 
those  who  made  some  reductions  in  what 
the  committee  would  have  liked  to  have 
for  the  needy,  the  aged,  and  the  orphan 
children  because  he  was  certain  that 
otherwise  the  bill  would  be  vetoed,  and  in 
all  probability  the  Congress  would  have 
adjourned  without  an  opportunity  of 
even  trjang  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
bill. 

Practically,  that  is  where  we  stand  to- 
day with  regard  to  the  various  medical 
plans  that  will  be  offered.  The  probabili- 
ties are  that  we  will  not  achieve  action 
if  we  undertake  to  enlarge  the  social 
security  plan  and  blanket  everyone  un- 
der social  .security  to  obtain  medical 
benefits  for  the  aged  On  the  other 
hand  the  proposal  that  we  have  here  is 
one  that  would  provide  immediate  ad- 
ditional assistance  to  all  the  needy  aged 
in  this  country,  and  additional  assistance 
to  all  persons  needing  medical  care  for 
which  they  cannot  pay  and  who  are  not 
presently  classified  as  needy  in  all  50 
States  of  the  Union. 

This  measure  would  go  into  effect  on 
October  1.  It  is  a  measure  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  expect  the  President  to 
sign  into  law.  It  is  the  only  real  ix)ssi- 
bility  of  anything  of  any  consequence 
being  done  between  now  and  the  time  the 
next  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  act 
on  a  social  security  bill,  if  the  next  Con- 
gress should  see  fit  to  act  on  one. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana      I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
legislation,  as  it  will  be  reported  by  the 
committee,  would  probably  receive  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  become 
law.  I  wonder  whether  there  is  not  an- 
other obstacle  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind.  A  somewhat  similar 
bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives. 
with  only  23  votes  cast  agaiivst  it.  I 
wonder  if  the  situation  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee — and  I  served  on 
that  committee  and  I  know  the  thinking 
of  the  membership  of  that  committee — 
and  with  only  23  votes  having  been  cast 
against  the  bill  in  the  House — I  shall 
check  on  it  to  make  sure  of  the  vote — 
is  not  another  situation  that  we  should 
keep  in  mind,  because  the  bill  probably 
would  have  to  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Also,  the 
proposal  to  have  an  additional  social 
security  tax  levied,  and  to  blanket  every- 
one into  the  medical  care  provisions  for 
benefits  for  which  they  have  not  paid, 
would  undoubtedly  run  into  trouble  in 
the  Rules  Committee  in  the  House. 
That  would  be  an  additional  obstacle. 
As  a  practical  matter,  many  Senators 
who  are  supporting  substitute  plans  have 
told  me  and  others  in  the  cloakrooms 
that  there  is  no  prospect  at  all  for  those 
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plans  to  be  enacted  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  In  some  instances  the  spon- 
sors know  that  this  is  a  political  isi^ue, 
and  that  they  are  proposing  a  political 
issue  to  take  to  the  country,  rather  than 
supporting  legislation  which  can  become 
effective  immediately. 

A  preat  deal  has  been  said  about  a 
means  test,  about  making  people  submit 
to  indignities  in  order  to  obtain  the 
Federal-State  payment  of  medical  bills 
of  tho.se  who  are  over  the  a?e  of  65. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
been  opposed  to  anything  that  keeps  a 
larger  number  of  aced  people  from  re- 
ceiving public  assistance.  In  many 
States  there  is  the  concept  of  relative 
responsibility.  The  State  of  Louisiana 
does  not  require  it  in  order  for  a  person 
to  bf  eligible  for  public  assL-^tance.  The 
relative  responsibility  requirement  us- 
ually relate.^  to  the  fact  that  a  son  or 
daughter  or  some  other  relative  who  is 
able  to  provide  for  an  aged  person 
should  fir.st  provde  for  his  relatives  and 
the  old  person  is  prevented  from  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  if  his  relative  is 
able  to  help  him. 

As  one  who  opposes  this  type  of  re- 
quirement, the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  realizes  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  relative  responsibility  re- 
quirement has  prevented  aged  people 
from  receiving  the  public  assistance  to 
which  they  are  entitled  because  the 
needy  per^or.s  are  ashamed  to  admit,  or 
a.shamed  ro  ??ay  under  oath,  that  their 
children  cannot  or  will  not  support 
them  and  rather  than  ask  their  chil- 
dren t.->  >av  that  they  cannot  support 
the  old  folk>,  they  simply  decline  to  re- 
que.=;t  any  public  assistance,  because  they 
are  too  proud  to  do  so. 

In  Louisiana  we  do  not  have  a  relative 
responsibility  provision  in  our  public 
welfare  laws.  The  Ffd^'  a!  law  does  not 
require  it.  and  th-  -'..rr  if  Louisiana 
does  not  require  it. 

W?  ar"  proud  that  we  do  not  require 
It.  \v-^  believe  that  if  the  aged  people 
feel  that  they  need  assistance,  they  are 
entitled  to  apply  for  it.  and  we  feel  that 
rh'^y  should  not  be  prevented  from  re- 
ceiving assistance  because  they  have  rel- 
atives who  could  if  they  would — in  most 
instances  they  would  not — provide  for 
the  old  people. 

The  next  provision  which  keeps  a  great 
number  of  aged  i>eople  from  receiving 
public  assistance  is  the  so-called  lien 
requirement.  This  is  usually  a  require- 
ment whereby  an  aged  person  is  asked  to 
sign  a  lien  on  whatever  property  he 
po,s5*>sf;es,  usually  on  real  property,  so 
that  th.e  property  can  be  seized  by  the 
State  and  sold  to  get  back  the  money 
that  has  been  paid  to  the  pKXJr  i>er.son  in 
public  as.sistance  after  the  person  has 
passed  on. 

Once  again,  many  aged  people — and  I 
believe  this  applies  to  a  great  majority 
of  them — feel  so  cl05;e  to  their  property, 
and  nave  always  had  the  concept  that 
they  must  never  part  with  their  property, 
that  many  of  them  will  not  sign  any 
agreement  that  .vould  pe :-mit  their  prop- 
erty to  b*^  snid  und-^r  foreclosure  pro- 
cedure,  >-%fn   thouLh   it  cannot  be  sold 
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ing old  folks  from  getting  assistance  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

In  Louisiana  we  do  not  have  the  poor- 
house  approach  to  jxiblic  assistance.  A 
person  can  have  money  in  the  bank,  can 
own  a  hcwne.  can  own  a  small  piece  of 
property,  and  can  own  an  insurance 
policy,  and  still  receive  the  maximum 
amount  of  public  assistance  under  a 
program  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment matches  the  States  in  order  to 
provide  for  that  person. 

In  Louisiana  57  percent  of  the  persons 
over  65  years  of  age  receive  some  degree 
of  public  assistance.  The  average  pay- 
ment is  about  $71  a  month. 

So  far  as  all  these  people  are  con- 
cerned, the  bill  mokes  it  possible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  match  an  addi- 
tional $12  per  capita.  The  State  of 
Louisiana  is  already  providing  an  extra 
S6  a  month,  on  the  average,  with  no 
Federal  matching  at  all.  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  57  percent  of  those  who  are  over 
65  in  Louisiana  and  are  at  present 
receiving  pubhc  assistance. 

Every  other  State  can  do  the  &\me 
thing  if  it  wLshes  to  do  so.  If  they  do 
not  want  to  dispense  with  the  relative 
responsibility  requirement  for  public 
assistance,  or  do  away  with  the  lien  re- 
quirement, they  can  still  set  up  a  sepa- 
rate category  under  the  bill  that  we  will 
report  to  the  Senate. 

This  can  be  a  very  liberal  plan.  It  can 
permit  people  to  have  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  in  the  bank,  to  own 
homes,  to  hold  insurance  pohcies.  and 
still  receive  the  State  payment  with  a 
Federal -aid  program  paying  the  entire 
medical  bill. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr  GoreI, 
that  the  people  affected  would  have  to 
take  a  pauper's  oath  before  they  could 
apply  for  some  sort  of  assistance  TTiat 
is  not  so.  They  could  go  to  the  hoe- 
pital  or  go  to  the  doctor,  and  get  what- 
ever medical  treatment  they  need.  After 
they  had  been  m  the  hospital,  whether 
it  be  a  day  or  thirty  days  or  a  hundred 
days  or  a  year,  they  would  then  simply 
sign  a  statement  that  in  their  opinion 
they  were  eligible  to  have  their  hospital 
bill  paid  under  this  program. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  Senator  describ- 
ing the  situation  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  That 
would  be  true  in  Louisiana.  However. 
Tennessee,  as  the  Senator  knows,  can 
organize  its  medical  program  on  an  en- 
tirely different  basis  for  those  who  are 
under  the  old-age  assistance  program, 
and  permit  them  to  have  a  liberal 
amount  of  property  in  their  names,  or 
have  cash  in  the  ImnJc.  and  still  receive 
this  tj-pe  of  assistance  in  the  payment  of 
their  medical  bills. 


ORDER   FOR   AiJJuURNMEN'T  TO   10 
A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  deliberations 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  I  discu-ssed  this  request  with  the 
minority  leader,  and  it  is  our  hope  that 
there  can  be  .some  votes  tomorrow.  We 
do  not  expect  any  votes  after  10  o'clock 
tomorrow,  although  we  exp>ect  to  be  in 
ses.sions  longer  than  10  o'clock,  unless  an 
amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas      I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  EXo  I  understand  that 
there  will  be  no  votes  this  evening? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  there 
will  be  some,  but  I  have  been  informed 
that  Senators  did  not  expect  to  vote 
this  evening  While  I  would  like  to  have 
that  opportunity  present  itself.  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  will  not  be  any. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  a  State  can  require 
relative  responsibility  if  it  wishes  to  do 
so,  but  it  does  not  have  to  do  so.  Under 
the  bill,  a  State  can  establish  a  com- 
pletely different  requirement  for  medical 
care  beyond  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram, which  would  not  necessarily  fall 
under  the  standard  of  the  public  assist- 
ance program.  So  a  State  can  .say  It 
wants  to  Insist  on  relative  responsibility 
In  order  for  a  person  to  receive  old  age 
assistance  for  food,  housing,  and  lodging. 
On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  medical  care 
Is  concerned,  the  bill  provides  that  a 
State  can  dispense  with  the  relative  re- 
.sixjnsibility  requirement,  and  provide 
that  even  though  a  i>erson  has  a  relative 
worth  of  a  million  dollars  or  $20  million, 
that  person  can  nevertheless  have  hlx 
hospital  bills  paid  under  the  Federal - 
State  matching  program,  if  the  person 
qualifies. 

The  most  liberal  qualifications  can  be 
provided — far  more  liberal  than  any- 
thing which  exists  in  Louisiana,  which 
is  the  most  liberal  State  so  far  as  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  public  assistance 
are  concerned. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Blue 
Cross  policies,  and  the  question  has  been 
asked:  What  would  be  the  situation  un- 
der Blue  Cross?  If  a  person  had  a  Blue 
Cross  policy  which  provided  that  he 
would  be  entitled  to  have  Blue  Cross  In- 
surance paid  for  the  first  30  days  in  the 
hospital,  then  obviously,  under  the  most 
liberal  requirements  anyone  can  con- 
ceive of,  he  needs  no  help  in  making  his 
payments  for  the  flnst  30  days.  They 
have  already  been  taken  care  of. 

But  suppose  the  30  days  have  elapsed, 
and  suppose  he  has  been  in  the  hospital 
for  another  60  or  80  or  100  days.  If  the 
State  will  match  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— and  the  Federal  Government  will 
provide  80  percent  of  the  funds  in  some 
cases:  then  the  program  would  pay  for 
the  additional  60.  80,  or  100  days  the  per- 
son might  be  in  the  hospital. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  way 
the  program  will  be  paid  for.  Here,  I 
believe,  is  a  fundamental  conflict  In 
thinking  between  those  who  propose 
that  the  social  security  tax  be  Increased 
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and  those  who  propose  that  the  cost 
should  be  paid  out  of  general  revenues. 
In  either  event,  whether  we  sp>€ak  about 
a  person  getting  medical  treatment  as  a 
matter  of  right  or  not,  those  who  will  be 
getting  such  aid  for  the  next  several 
years  will  be  those  who  have  never  paid 
for  it.  In  either  event,  the  aged  people 
who  will  be  petting  their  medical  care  at 
State  and  Federal  expense  will  be  those 
for  whom  it  has  been  voted,  and  it  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  general  taxpayers,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  by  the  workingman  and  his 
employer,  on  the  other. 

Let  us  see  where  the  tax  will  fall  in 
the  event  the  program  is  paid  for  under 
the  social  security  approach.  As  has 
been  pointed  out.  40  percent  of  income 
is  not  taxed  under  the  social  security 
tax  What  40  percent  of  income  is  that? 
For  the  most  part,  it  is  the  income  of 
persoiis  whose  income  exceeds  $4,800  a 
year,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  exempt 
categories.  In  general,  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  can  be  described  as  a  tax  on 
consumption  That  is  a  tax  which  the 
workingman  making  $3,000  a  year,  hav- 
ing a  wife  and  five  children,  will  pay, 
although  he  will  not  be  paying  any  in- 
come tax  That  man  is  exempt  from 
the  income  tax  t>ecause  of  the  number 
of  exemptions  he  has  and  because  he 
cannot  afford  to  pay  an  income  tax  But 
he  Is  hit  with  a  social  security  tax.  be- 
cause it  is  felt  that  he  should  pay  for 
the  benefit  of  the  protection  he  will  re- 
ceive for  himself  and  his  family 

That  is  a  tax  on  the  poore.st  of  them 
It   is  a   tax  on   the  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay   an   income  tax.     On  the 
other  hand,  those  receiving  the  40  per- 
cent of  income  not  subject  to  social  se- 
curity tax  are  people  who  are  able  to  pay 
more  in  taxes  than  they  are  paying  now 
We   heard  much  complaint   about   this 
matter   at   the  Democratic   convention 
Many  Democrats  felt  that  some  persons 
should  be  paying  more  taxes  than  they 
are  paying  now      Those  are  the  people 
who  would  not  be  paying  much  if  any- 
thing for  these  medical  costs. 

In  other  words,  a  man  who  makes 
$50,000  a  year  pays  a  social  security  on 
the  first  $4,800  But  on  the  other 
$45,200.  he  pays  no  social  security  tax. 

So  if  it  is  desired  to  confer  a  benefit 
on  the  aged  by  a  repressive  tax.  by  a  tax 
which  the  poor  man  pays  much,  while 
the  rich  man  pays  little;  if  that  is  how- 
it  is  desired  to  pay  for  the  medical  bene- 
fits for  the  aged,  then  one  should  vote 
to  raise  security  tax. 

We  have  many  aged  people  with  us. 
If  it  is  desired  to  pay  for  their  medical 
care  by  taxing  those  best  able  to  con- 
tribute their  share,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  need  to  have  their  medical 
bills  paid,  the  best  way  is  to  vote  for  the 
committee  bill. 

So  fai-  as  the  taxation  proposal  is  con- 
cerned, if  the  labor  unions  want  to  be 
fair — and  they  are  tlie  ones  who  have 
been  pressing  the  plan  for  a  social  se- 
curity tax.  they  themselves  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  the  fairest  way  to 
raise  money  to  provide  all  these  benefits 
is  by  general  revenue,  under  which 
everyone  pays  in  relation  to  his  ability 
to  pay.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the 
McNamara  plan  and  the  Gore  plan — I 
know  for  certain  under  the  McNamara 


plan,  and  perhapjs  under  the  Gore  plan — 
It  is  recognized  that  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  tax  the  workingman  to  provide  public 
assistance  to  the  aged  who  are  not  under 
social  security.  So  it  is  provided  that  the 
general  revenues  be  used  as  the  source 
to  provide  the  money  to  finance  the  care 
of  their  needs  rather  than  by  means  of 
an  increa.sed  social  security  tax.  The 
money  would  come  from  general  reve- 
nues to  take  care  of  the  aged  persons 
who  are  not  covered  by  social  security 
today. 

Generally  speaking,  those  who  are  al- 
ready drawing  social  security  benefits  are 
not  to  pay  for  the  benefits  they  are  to  re- 
ceive. Others  are  paying  for  them. 
Others  are  giving  the  benefits  to  them — 
and  it  is  being  given  in  either  event. 
Then  why  should  this  group,  any  more 
than  other  aged  persons  have  their  med- 
ical care  financed  by  the  most  regressive 
type  of  taxation,  taxation  which  hits 
most  at  the  p)oor  man  and  least  at  the 
rich? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield.' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  the  suggested  social  se- 
curity tax  approach  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  sales  tax  tyF>e  of  operation?  One 
pays  a  sales  tax  irresp>ective  of  almost 
how  much  income  he  has.  and  the  sales 
tax  falls  most  heavily,  in  most  instances, 
upon  those  who  are  least  able  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  social 
security  tax  is  more  regressive  than  a 
sales  tax.  Supp>ose  a  man  earns  $1  mil- 
lion a  year.  He  pays  a  flat  3  percent 
social  security  tax  on  only  the  first  $4,- 
800  The  rest  of  that  $1  million  is  not 
taxed  for  social  security  purposes.  By 
contiast  the  tax  on  his  income  goes  up 
to  90  percent. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  I  had  under- 
stood, most  labor  unions,  historically, 
have  opposed  the  sales  tax  on  the  basis 
that  it  weighs  most  heavily  on  those  least 
able  to  pay,  and  p>ermits  those  having 
high  incomes  to  pay,  in  effect,  only  a 
small   percentage. 

What  I  do  not  understand  is  why.  if 
the  labor  unions  are  opp>osed  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  sales  tax  in  ordinary 
tax  procedures,  they  should  favor  such  a 
philosophy  in  this  particular  instance 
rather  than  to  proceed  under  a  plan  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  jxiinted 
out,  under  which  general  revenues  would 
be  used,  since  they  are  raised  on  the  basis 
of  payments  made  by  those  having  the 
greatest  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as  the 
question  of  who  will  pay  for  the  bene- 
fits is  concerned,  let  us  not  delude  our- 
selves. From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
labor  unions,  if  the  principle  of  paying 
out  of  the  general  revenues  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  levying  a  tax  on  the  working 
man  himself,  this  proposal  is  better  than 
anything  the  labor  unions  have  ever 
dreamed  they  were  going  to  get.  They 
never  dreamed  it  could  be  so  good. 

I  have  sometimes  discussed  with 
friends  in  organized  labor  a  proposal 
which  I  favor. 

I  have  urged  them  to  go  along  with  a 
proposal  to  blanket  aged  people  on  pub- 
lic assistance  under  the  social  security 


program.  Their  answer  to  that  proix)sal 
has  always  been  that  they  would  favor 
it.  but  not  if  the  workingman  has  to  pay 
for  it  through  a  .social  security  tax.  If 
the  cost  were  to  he  paid  for  out  of  general 
revenues,  the  unions  would  be  delighted 
to  see  that  dc;ne.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  workingman  were  to  be  made  to  pay 
for  .such  a  program  in  order  to  provide 
for  retired  housewives,  farmers,  dentists, 
doctors,  clergymen,  and  veterinarians, 
who  have  never  contributed  to  the  social 
security  fund  in  the  past,  they  want  to 
protect  the  workingman  from  the  in- 
creased tax  to  pay  for  it.  They  do  not 
want  to  have  the  workingman  taxed  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  welfare  of  per- 
sons in  the  categories  I  have  described 
However,  they  are  perfectly  willing  to 
support  a  proposal  to  blanket  those 
people  under  social  .security,  provided  the 
cost  will  be  piaid  by  general  revenues. 

I  do  not  believe  the  labor  unions  ever 
dreamed  they  would  see  the  day  when 
adequate  mi?dical  care  could  be  pro- 
vided from  the  general  revenues.  They 
would  be  willing  to  support  such  a  pro- 
gram if  they  could  get  it. 

The  real  reason  why  the  labor  unions 
prefer  the  .social  security  approach  is 
that  they  are  fearful  that  the  States  will 
not  match  tne  amount  of  money  which 
would  be  made  available  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  can  understand  how 
they  would  have  some  fear  in  that 
resp)ect. 

But  the  practical  matter  is.  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  knows  as  well  as  I  do. 
that  the  unions  are  working  to  get  a  bill 
which  wUl  provide  greater  benefits  than 
they  think  t  ne  States  will  provide. 

If  the  States  take  advantage  of  the  bill 
we  shall  pioF>ose.  they  can  provide  at 
least  twice  as  much,  and  in  the  poorer 
States  they  can  provide  four  times  as 
much  as  they  are  presently  doing. 

So  under  the  bill  we  propose,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  match  ever>'- 
thing  we  are  doing.  In  the  poorer 
States,  the  Federal  Government  will 
match  S4  to  SI  to  provide  additional  care 
for  the  aged. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  also  a 
fact — judging  from  what  we  have  heard 
about  the  action  of  the  other  body  and 
about  what  might  happen  at  the  White 
House — that  this  proposal  is  the  only  one 
which  could  be  enacted  at  this  short  ses- 
sion? So  if  in  tnith  and  in  fact,  we  w-ish 
to  give  aid  ;ind  comfort  to  the  aged  who 
need  medical  care,  is  not  this  the  only 
course  for  lis  to  follow? 

On  the  c-ther  hand,  if  we  follow  the 
other  course,  we  might  then  have  a  great 
political  issue  during  the  campaign ;  but 
none  of  the  other  measures  is  even  sup- 
posed to  start  functioning  until  July 
1961.  So  the  elderly  persons  who  want 
immediate  medical  attention,  and  in 
some  instances  need  it.  can  get  it  only  if 
we  follow  this  course. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
correct. 

For  instance,  suppose  my  mother 
owned  no  more  than  her  own  home  and 
perhaps  an  automobile  and  had  a  few- 
thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  or  in  an  in- 
surance policy.  I  beUeve  that  is  the 
situation  of  the  mothers  of  a  great  many 
persons  in  my  age  bracket.  If  she  needed 
assistance  because  she  was  in  a  hospital. 
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the  difference  betweer.  her  situation  a.s  a 
result  of  enactment  oi  this  committet- 
bill,  and  her  situation  aa  a  result  of  St-i;- 
ate  adoption  of  one  of  the  substitute  pro- 
^xjsals  would  be  very  considerable.  In 
Lx3u:.siana  and.  I  believe,  m  most  of  the 
other  States,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  her  entire  hospital  bill,  ail  her  ex- 
penses while  in  the  hospital,  mcludiiig 
every  item.  room,  board,  surgeon's  fees, 
pharmaceutical  and  drui,'  charges,  and 
so  forth— would  be  paid,  whereas  all  that 
the  substitute  bill  would  give  her  would 
be  a  political  issue  to  discuss  after  the 
next  election 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  going  to  win 
the  election  I  would  rather  pay  her  bill 
than  offer  her  a  r>ol!tical  issue  in  No- 
vember 

Mr  SMATKERi^  A  political  issue 
would  be  of  very  i;ttie  help  to  her.  would 
It  not? 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     Of  course 

The  Senator  from  Florida  knows  that 
at  the  time  our  committee  had  made  very 
liberal  provisions  for  the  neetiy  We  re- 
ceived word,  through  channels,  that  tiie 
bill  we  had  been  working  on  would  be 
vetoed:  and  we  also  realized  that  the  ses- 
sion was  soon  to  adjourn.  So  I  urged 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  reduce  the  full  mea.sure  of  the 
benefits  we  had  recorrunended  on  the 
theory  that  it  would  th-ii  be  possible  to 
enact  the  bill.  I  realized  that  our  more 
liberal  proposal.-)  would  b*^  vetoed  and. 
could  not  be  enacted  ac  that  time.  In 
short,  we  realized  that  the  situation  was 
such  that  the  only  possible  choice  then 
available  was  to  settle  for  a  ^xxl  bill  or 
to  demand  too  much  and  eet  nothmcr 

So  the  Senator  from  Florida  offen-ii 
his  amendments  and  they  preva. led  Our 
bill  resulted  m  having  an  inc-ea.se  of  $8 
a  month,  or  $96  a  year,  made  availabl*^ 
to  the  a*red  m  Louisiana  aiid  similar  in- 
creases m  other  States,  whereas  if  we 
had  not  adopt^'d  those  amendment-s  the 
needy  aged  would  not  ha\ e  received  ar.y 
increase  becau.se  the  bill  would  never 
have  become  law. 

So  I  was  ha;>py  to  go  alone  with  iLe 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr  SMATHERS  Ix't  me  .say  that  I 
would  not  have  offered  the  amendments 
if  it  had  not  be*^n  for  the  urgmt:  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  I 
think,  knows  more  about  the  subject  of 
help  to  the  aeed  in  the  Nation  than 
does  any  other  Member  of  this  body 
So  when  he  came  to  me  and  informed 
me  that  the  bill  would  be  vet4")ed  mle  ,- 
we  minimized  the  benef.i.s  called  for  by 
the  proposed  legislation  it  was  upon  his 
urging  that  I  submitted  the  amendm.ents. 
because  I  knew  that  hi.s  interest  wa.s  m 
helping  the  elderly  people,  not  nn.]y  tnose 
in  his  State,  but  all  the  elderly  people 
in  the  Nation:  and  I  knew  that  he  would 
not  have  ur-;ed  that  course  if  he  had  not 
known  that  that  was  the  only  practical 
course  that  could  be  followed 

So  It  is.  Mr  President,  that  I  am  quite 
willing  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  fr^m  Louisiana  m  the  case  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  ver>'  generous. 

I  am  sure  he  recalls  that  at  the  tim^^ 
we  realized  that  the  session  wa.    about 


to  adjourn — within  a  week.  In  fact — and 
that  ConKre.ss  would  not  even  have  an 
opportunity  to  try  to  override  a  veto, 
should  th.e  bill  be  vetoed  as  we  antici- 
pated. 

We  now  have  the  same  situation; 
namely,  that  it  is  better  to  get  some- 
thing, rather  than  nothing. 

In  short,  under  the  committee  bill  any 
State  will  be  in  a  position  to  have  what 
it  already  is  providing  matched  by  means 
of  Federal  assistance,  with  the  result 
that  the  States  present  program  will  at 
least  be  doubled;  and  the  poorer  States 
will  be  able  in  that  way  to  have  their 
existing  programs  increased  fourfold,  for 
the  assistance  of  persons  over  65  years 
of  age. 

F\u"thermore.  a  paui>er's  oath  will  not 
be  required.  It  is  envisaged  that,  under 
this  program,  if  a  State  is  desirous  of 
doing  so,  it  wUl  be  able  to  provide  the 
most  liberal  qualifications  within  rea- 
son. 

There  has  been  talk  about  indigents. 
Those  who  are  sponsoring  this  program 
are  not  talking  about  the  aged  people 
as  if  they  were  indigent.  We  dehiutely 
have  in  mind  that  many  of  the  people 
whom  we  would  like  to  see  eliRible  aider 
this  program  own  their  own  honits  and 
have  valuable  assets,  but  simply  do  not 
have  enough  so  that  they  feel  they  can 
pay  tiiese  medical  biiis.  Within  any  rul'' 
of  reason,  a  Slate  can  be  as  liberal  as 
it  wants  to  be  m  connection  with  this 
program,  ar«l  still  can  receive  from  50 
percent  to  80  percent  F-^deral  participa- 
tion. 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  to  me^ 

Mr   L<"iNG  of  Ixjm^iana     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  I  may  .say  that 
there  are  a  lar^e  number  of  elderly  peo- 
ple m  Florida,  and  many  of  them  have 
some  income,  but  not  enough  to  be  able 
to  pay  for  what  we  call  cata.strophic  ill- 
ness—  in  othfT  words  a  ma, or  operation 
or  a  long  stay  in  a  hospital. 

Under  our  pre.sent  program  in  the 
Stale,  which  would  be  supplemented  by 
the  Federal  funds  provided  under  this 
b.ll,  vi.e  now  have  a  definition  or  cate- 
gory of  niedically  indigent."  as  dislin 
guLshed  from  otherwise  beuis'  indlk^ent 
We  have  people  who  have  homes  and 
automobiles  and  some  Income,  but  *ho, 
notwithst.indmg  that,  can  have  their 
01* n  doctor  certify  that  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
such  an  operation  or  for  the  nece.-i.-,ary 
care  in  the  liospital.  Once  the  doctor 
signs  that  certificate,  the  atiencies  in 
charge  pick  up  the  check"  for  that  par- 
ticular operation  or  for  that  p'r.ijd  of 
hospital  care  'Iliat  i.^  of  trreat  a.ssist- 
ance  to  many  persons;  and  they  do  not 
have  to  be  on  public  as-sistanr--  For 
mstance,  one  who  had  a  number  of  chil- 
dren might  not  oe  able  to  pay  the  cost 
of  a  major  operation  or  pay  for  a  long 
stay  m  the  hof;pitai  for  on*"'  of  his  chil- 
dren 

As  of  today  tnat  help  can  be  received: 
and  under  the  proviM(.>ns  'ft  this  bill  the 
amount  would  oe  doubled.  Of  coui.se  I 
assume  that  the  benefits  would  be  made 
available  even  to  those  in  higher  income 
brackets 

So  I  think  this  u  the  t>e^t  approach 
::".  order  to  me»-t  the  problem. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

There  is  an  additional  problem — 
namely,  that  unless  there  is  some  re- 
straint on  the  amount  of  money  spent 
on  medical  care  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  which  can  be  spent.  I  make  that 
F>omt  because  in  Louisiana  half  the  hos- 
pital beds  available  are  in  the  State  hos- 
pitals: and  for  care  in  the  State  hospi- 
tals the  entire  bill  Is  paid  by  the  State. 
We  find  that  in  Louisiana  the  number 
of  hospital  days  for  a  given  illness  is 
substantially  greater  in  the  case  of 
patients  In  State  hospitals  than  it  is  in 
the  case  of  patients  in  private  hospitals. 
In  other  words,  if  a  man  is  paying  the 
hospital  bill,  the  minute  his  doctor  tells 
hixxx  he  could  go  home  he  leaves  the 
hospital,  in  order  to  reduce  the  expense. 
When  he  returns  home,  his  wife  or  other 
members  of  his  family  take  care  of  him 
That  IS  particularly  true  of  old  folks  who 
have  relatives.  After  the  old  folks  have 
been  in  the  hospital  a  while,  often  they 
are  told  they  can  leave,  if  they  wish  to 
do  so.  if  there  is  someone  at  home  who 
can  take  care  of  them. 

If  they  know  they  can  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital a  week  or  so  longer  and  can  receive 
all  their  meals  at  public  expense  and  can 
have  ail  the  hospital  care  made  available 
to  U^iem  at  public  expense,  many  would 
really  prefer  to  stay  there  a  while  longer. 
and  so  would  their  families  In  other 
words,  in  such  cases  the  State  itself  pays 
for  the  cost  of  their  convalescence, 
whereas  their  doctors  realize  tliat  they 
are  able  to  return  home  and  be  at  home 
during  their  period  of  convale.scence. 
Such  practical  considerations  pi^ay  a  con- 
siderable part,  with  the  result  that  tlie 
bill  the  State  has  to  pay  is  greater  than 
It  otherwise  would  be  A  good  State  ad- 
ministrator will  try  to  keep  his  coft  in 
line  with  the  hospital  costs  in  private 
hospitai.s. 

ITie  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  tliat,  when 
the  Stiite  puts  up  some  uf  the  money, 
that  makes  for  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  .someone  who 
concerns  hunself  with  ketp^nK  down  the 
amount  of  the  bill ;  he  tries  very  hard  to 
avoid  spending  any  more  than  ru-ce&i>ary 
in  the  individual  cases. 

'ITierefore.  Mr  Piesident.  I  make  the 
point  that  ail  that  the  States  presently 
are  domg  can  at  least  be  doubled  under 
the  provLsiona  of  this  bill,  and  in  many 
cases  can  be  increa.vd  by  lis  much  as 
fourfold,  and  that  the  metiiod  of  paying 
the  bill  under  this  proposal  is  much 
fairer — by  paying  it  out  of  general  reve- 
nues—  than  by  having  it  paid  by  means 
of  a  tax  on  payrolls. 

The  meii-siir-  which  will  be  reported 
by  Uie  C'(.«nmiti<.'e  mearxs  immediate  ad- 
ditional as.<;istancc  for  the  aged,  while 
the  substitutes  that  will  be  offered  will, 
for  the  most  part,  be  offering  an  L-isue 
tn  take  to  the  people  who  will  vote  in 
November,  rather  than  rf-i're'vnting 
some  immediate  effective  legislation  to 
provide  medical  care  for  the  aged  who 
are  In  need  of  it  in  this  great  land  of 
ours. 

M.-  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
s'ug-iest  Li.'  d.b.s»  nee  of  a  quorum 

llie  FHi'l.^iJjLNG  OPFlCEii.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  BY  AI.lZONA  STATE 
BAR  ASSOCIATION  RELATING  TO 
CONNALLY  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  annual  State  convention  of  the 
Arizona  Bar  Association,  a  re.solution 
was  adopted  objecting  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  Connally  amendment  be  de- 
stroyed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  1 
R^wjlution  relating  to  Connally  amendcnent 

Whereaa  the  aettlenient  of  Internallonal 
disputes  by  rule  of  law  rather  than  by  force 
is  In  accord  with  the  poiltlcal  ethics  and 
legal  phllOBophy  of  the  American  people; 
and 

Whereaa  the  fostering  of  peace  among  na- 
tions through  the  JudlciouB  application  of 
the  rule  of  law  is  a  proper  objective  of  the 
legal  profession;   and 

Whereas  the  Lcternatlona.1  Court  of  Justice 
is  the  most  universal  and  Influential  judicial 
body  for  the  determination  of  International 
disputes:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
accepted  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coxirt  of  Justice  only  with  a  reserva- 
tion which  excludes  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  disputes  "with  retard  to  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  determined  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica": and 

Whereas  the  reficrvatlon  contained  In  the 
last  eight  words  of  the  quoted  portion  (also 
known  as  the  Connally  amendment)  con- 
stitutes a  "self- judging"  provision  out  of 
keeping  with  customary  Judicial  procedure 
and  Inconsistent  with  disinterested  adjudica- 
tion;  and 

Whereas  the  reservation  of  the  Connally 
amendment  extends  self-J\idglng  benefits  to 
any  other  nation  In  litigation  with  the 
United  Stales  of  Amerlc*  before  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  and  deprives  that 
Court  of  Its  effective  Jurisdiction  In  all  ca«es 
In  which  the  United  States  of  America  might 
be  a  disputing  party:   now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  State  Bar  of  Arizona 
urges  the  repeal  of  the  Connally  amendment 
by  the  deletion  ot  the  words  "as  determined 
by  the  United  States  of  America"  In  the  res- 
ervation excluding  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  thoee  dis- 
putes In  regard  to  matters  which  are  essen- 
tially within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  US  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Arizona  be  advised  of  the  opinion 
and  action  of  the  State  Bar  of  Arizona  as 
expressed  In  this  reeoluUon.  and  be  requested 
to  support  the  repeal  of  the  Connally  amend- 
ment. 


International  law,  but  added  to  Its  consent 
a  proviso  known  as  the  Connally  reservation, 
to  the  effect  that  Hs  declaration  of  adher- 
ence to  the  Court  should  not  apply  to  "dis- 
putes with  regard  to  matters  which  are  es- 
sentially within  the  domeetlc  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  determined 
by  the  United  States  of  America":  and 

Whe'-eas  there  has  been  introduced  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Resolution  94, 
and  other  legislation  is  being  proposed,  for 
repeal  of  the  Connally  reservation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  State  bar  of  Arizona,  in 
convention  assembled  at  Chandler.  Ariz.,  this 
9th  day  oj  April  1960,  That  In  light  o(  inter- 
national developraents  during  the  past 
decade  the  State  Bar  of  Arizona  opposes 
Resolution  No.  94  p)endlng  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  any  and  all  legislation  for  repeal  of  the 
Connally  reservation  to  the  declaration  of 
adherence  by  the  United  States  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  State  bar  of  Arlaona  fcM-ward  a  copy  of 
the  foregoing  resolution  to  the  Arizona  con- 
gressional delegation,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  American  Bar  Association. 


RKsOLtrrioN  2 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
In  advising  and  consenting  to  a  declaration 
of  adherence  by  the  United  States  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  recognized  as 
compulsory  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Coim.  in 
all    legal    disputes    concerning    questions   of 
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PROCUREMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
SUPPLIES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  1,  1960,  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas], 
addressed  the  Senate  at  considerable 
length  and  exhibited  a  number  of  items 
in  pursuance  of  his  contention  of  waste 
and  extravagance  in  the  procurement 
of  Government  supplies.  His  remarks 
appear  on  pages  15311-15315  of  the  Con- 
gressional Recosd  for  that  date. 

I  deemed  it  appropriate  to  make  some 
inquiry  of  the  Defense  Department  with 
respect  to  these  charges  and  allegations, 
and  in  due  course  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  sent  me  an  extended  memo- 
randum with  respect  to  such  charges. 
I  believe  it  not  only  proper  and  appro- 
priate, but  also  necessary  that  the  whole 
story  be  told :  and  I,  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  memorandum  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks  and  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

This  memorandimi  is  in  three  parts. 
The  first  part  deals  with  the  assertions 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  paid 
contract  prices  which  are  substantially 
higher  than  those  for  which  the  same 
items  could  have  been  bought  from  local 
commercial  sources.  The  second  part  is 
an  analysis  of  the  10  items  which  were 
dealt  with  in  the  Senators  speech.  Part 
m  contains  background  information.  I 
am  sure  this  analysis  will  throw  much 
light  upon  the  allegations  which  were 
made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Conclusions  WrrH  Respect  to  Senator 
Douglas"  Recent  Assertion  That  the 
Dkpastmcnt  or  Defense  Has  Paid  Con- 
tract Prices  Which  Are  Substantially 
Higher  Than  Those  for  Which  the  Same 
Items  Could  Have  Been  Bought  From 
Local  Commercial  Sources 

PART    I 

Conclusions 
Following   a  study  of  the    10   Items   pre- 
sented by  Senator  Douglas  to  8upp>ori  his 


allegation  of  wasteful  practices  In  the  sup- 
ply system  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  has  concluded  that  there  Is 
no  evidence  of  Its  having  paid  excessive 
prices  for  these  10  Items. 

Detailed  fact  sheets  to  support  this  con- 
clusion are  attached. 

As  pointed  out  In  these  fact  sheets,  the 
prices  reported  by  Senator  Douglas,  al- 
though taken  from  our  surplus  property  re- 
ports, were  not  the  prices  paid  by  the  De- 
partment when  It  originally  purchased  7  of 
the  10  items. 

As  will  also  appear  from  these  fact  sheets, 
seven  of  the  Items  were  necessarily  of  ex- 
perimental or  specialized  design  or  con- 
struction which  made  them  quite  different 
from  the  items  with  which  the  Senator  com- 
pared them.  The  military  need  for  exacting 
performance  of  these  Items  was  not  readily 
apparent  by   physically  looking  at   them. 

As  further  Information,  surplus  property, 
when  transferred  to  another  agency  of  the 
go\ernment.  Federal  or  State,  Is  transferred 
at  no  charge  other  than  for  packing  and 
transportation.  There  is  no  limitation 
placed  upon  the  amount  of  property  which 
may  be  donated  to  such  agencies.  Items  of 
surplus  property  available  without  charge 
to  such  governmental  agencies  are.  like  all 
other  items  of  surplus  property,  in  widely 
varying  conditions  due  to  wear  and  loss  of 
parts.  Hence,  the  using  activities  have  tiie 
full  refcponslbillty  for  determining,  before 
ordering,  that  the  Items  are  In  such  con- 
dition as  to  be  useful  to  them.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  makes  no  representation  as 
to  the  present  market  value  of  the  lt«ns. 
which  are  frequently  worn  or.  in  some  cases, 
useful  only  as  scrap. 

PART  n 

Item  1.  Cable,  operator  headset 
Allegation 

"Tills  item,  irtilch  the  military  purchased, 
consists  of  about  4  feet  of  cable  with  a  plug 
at  each  end.  According  to  the  Air  Force  in- 
voice. It  was  procured  at  a  cost  of  tiO.67 
under  the  Air  Force  negotiated  contract,  or 
so  they  say.  I  will  not  publicly  name  the 
contractor  or  the  location  of  tlie  material. 
However,  I  have  had  a  member  of  my  staff 
prociu'e  the  same  Item — or  it  seems  to  be  a 
little  better  Item — from  a  small  electronics 
vendor  In  the  suburbs  of  Washington.  He 
paid  $1.50  for  this  same,  or  very  similar  Item. 

"I  hold  In  my  hand  an  Item  purchased 
by  the  Air  Force  for  110.67.  Now  I  exhibit 
the  item  which  we  purchased  for  $1.60.  I 
hold  both  of  these  items  in  my  hand  so  that 
they    can    be    compared. 

"In  other  words,  under  this  negotiated 
contract  the  Air  Force  was  charged  at  least 
six  times  the  value  of  this  Item,  and  It  was 
so  charged  under  a  negotiated  contract." 

Department  of  Defense  Reply 
Two  extension  cables  were  manufacturea 
by  the  prime  contractor.  Nuclear  Products — 
KRCO  Division.  ACF  Industries,  In  1957,  as 
a  spare  part  Item  for  a  Cockpit  Procedures 
Trainer  (P-104A) .  The  characteristics  of  the 
particular  headset  were  reliability  and  mo- 
bility so  that  the  instructor  could  direct 
the  trainee  In  changes  In  flight  training  con- 
ditions. This  means  freedom  of  movement 
for  the  Instructor  within  a  7-  to  8-foot 
radius.  The  peculiar  requirements  for  this 
cable  extension  were  that  It  must  avoid  In- 
terference and  must  fit  with  the  hanging 
connector  normally  supplied  on  the  stand- 
ard Air  Force  headset. 

A  connecting  jack  was  needed  which  would 
connect  with  the  plug  on  the  headset.  This 
is  a  standard  Jack  meeting  military  require- 
ments, which  at  the  time  of  procurement 
sold  for  $2.70  each.  Today  the  price  is  higher. 
The  extension  cable  involved  would  permit 
any  Air  Force  pilot  to  walk  in  and  connect 
his  headset  In  his  helmet  to  the  trainer 
equipment.    To  use  a  connector  not  meeting 
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mil: dry  standards  would  require  the  provi- 
sion of  special  headsets  at  considerably 
greater  prices  than  were  paid  for  this  head- 
set cable 

The  Item  must  meet  military  standards 
and  specifications  and  the  contractor  was  re- 
quired to  furnish  drawings  to  allow  pro- 
curement at  a  later  date  of  identical  re- 
placement units. 

The  cable  operator  headset  purchased  by 
Senator  Douglas'  staff  was  not  the  same 
tern  "or  a  little  better  one."  It  would  not 
*ork  with  the  standard  Air  Force  headset 
equipment  because  the  Jack  (at  the  end  of 
the  cable)  was  not  desigpied  to  fit  the  plug 
on  the  headset.  These  fittings  are  not  of 
military  standard,  size,  or  quality  and  the 
pliig  was  of  Japanese  manufacture. 

Item  2.  Wrench  sets  with  case 

I  Allegation 

"The  second  item  Is  a  small  wrench  set 
with  case.  It  was  procured  by  the  Army. 
The  acquisition  cost  Is  given  at  $29.  Inci- 
dentally. It  came  with  some  of  the  items 
missing 

"I  hold  In  my  hand  an  advertisement  of 
the  Pep  Boys.  I  did  not  know  that  there 
was  a  concern  known  as  the  Pep  Boys,  but 
apparently  there  Is.  According  to  the  ad- 
vertisement, they  ^^-111  sell  a  similar  wrench 
set  for  $3  89.  But  in  addition,  the  General 
Services  Administration  also  carries  a  simi- 
lar set  on  Its  bfKDks — and  I  offer  it  for  dis- 
play—and It  Is  a  better  set— for  $4.50.  The 
Army  says  that  Its  acquisition  of  this  set 
cost  $29.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion will  sell  U  for  $4.50." 

Department  of  Defense  Reply 

T':.-  A.-rr.y  reports  that  it  has  bought  no 
wrench  sets  of  this  specific  type  and  quality 
since  World  War  II 

The  -r.en:  'hat  was  displayed  by  Senator 
DocGLAs  A?..^  declared  surplus  by  the  Na- 
tional Securit;.'  Agency  in  1958.  and  a  price 
for  record  purposes  was  then  established  at 
$29.  The  specific  set  displayed  by  Senator 
DotTGLAS  Is  not  complete  and  contains  worn 
and  sxibstltute  tools.  As  no  Army  purchase 
action  has  been  taken  on  this  item  since 
World  War  II.  the  actual  purchase  price  Is 
not  available  as  all  applicable  records  have 
been  destroyed.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  pr.re  that  was  obtained  for  record  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  declaration  of 
surplus  of  these  items  was  obtained  from 
the  then  current  Teletype  Corp  catalogue 
price  list  of  December  1957  This  was  done 
because  the  stock  number  assigned  to  th  ^ 
set  Indicated  that  the  set  had  originally  been 
purchased  from  the  Teletype  Corp.  Under 
no  circumstances  would  the  Army  have  paid 
the  full  Ust  price  because  they  would  have 
obtained  Government  discounts. 

Th*>  volklt  carried  by  GSA  (somewhat 
different  in  tool  arrangement  and  of  much 
better  quality  than  the  Pep  Boys  kit)  has 
been  found  to  have  different  tool  compo- 
nents than  the  original  wrench  set  which 
was  declared  surplus.  The  major  difference 
is  that  the  Pep  Boys  kit  and  the  GSA  kit 
are  compo.sed  entirely  of  socket  wrench  sets 
whereas  the  surplus  wTench  set  originally 
contained  an  arrangement  of  sockets,  open 
end  miniature  wrenches,  and  a  special  mini- 
ature pller.  In  commenting  on  this  set  to 
Senator  Douglas.  GSA  said:  "GSA  offers  a 
set  (not  claimed  as  alike  or  comparable) 
through  its  stores  depot  system  at  an  issue 
price  of  $4  50." 

Where  there  is  a  need  for  small  quantities 
f  special  purpose  toolkits,  such  as  those 
and  led  by  the  Teletype  Corp.  for  use  with 
Ds  equipment,  purchase  may  be  made  direct 
trom  that  company.  The  Navy  has  bought 
42  such  toolkits  through  several  small  pur- 
chases In  the  period  1957-59  All  procure- 
ments Aere  made  from  the  Teletype  Corp. 
at  Government  discount  rates  of  32  percent 
to  3B  percent  below  list  price.     There  is  no 


record  that  any  of  these  sets  have  been  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  Navy. 

Item  3.  Lamp  sockets 
Allegation 
"Let  me  take  my  third  Item,  which  Is  a 
small  socket  for  a  lamp.  This  box  contains 
500  of  these  small  sockets.  •  •  •  Here  Is  the 
price  tag.  •  •  •  They  cost  $21  10  •  •  • 
apiece  Here  Is  the  invoice.  These  small 
sockets  cost  $10,560.  so  the  military  says. 
We  have  a  letter  from  the  General  Services 
Administration      corroborating      that      fact. 

•  •  •  We  had  a  similar  Item  priced  at  a 
College    Park.    Md.,    electronics    retail    store. 

•  •  •  The  private  dealer  said  it  was  worth 
25  cents.  The  Invoice  states  It  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Government  at  $21  10  Here 
Is  a  boxful  which  ought  not  to  have  cost 
more  than  $125.  but  which,  so  the  mili- 
tary says — so  the  Navy  Invoice  says — was 
purchased  for  $10,500  ' 

Department  of  Defense  Reply 

The  lampsocket  In  question  has  been  used 
on  equipments  in  the  Navy  since  before 
World  War  II.  However,  the  earliest  re- 
corded purchase  of  the  item  was  In  1947  at 
a  price  of  43  cents.  Since  the  1947  purchase, 
several  jiddltlonal  purchases  have  been  made 
at  prices  ranging  from  43  cents  to  $1  10.  The 
high  of  $1  10  was  related  to  a  special  re- 
quirement for  oversea  packing  and  preserva- 
tion. Examination  of  available  procurement 
papers  covering  these  purchases  Indicates 
that  an  average  price  of  60  cents  each  was 
paid  for  the  sockets. 

The  Information  supplied  to  Senator 
Douglas  and  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration was  erroneous  in  that  a  clerical  error 
was  made  In  applying  the  price  and  stock 
number  of  a  complete  lampholder  assembly. 
Including  the  socket,  to  the  socket  Itself. 
This  price  of  $21.10  was  never  paid  for  the 
sockets  alone. 

There  Is  no  record  that  these  Individual 
lampsockets  have  been  bought  since  1954. 
The  Navy  is  informed  that  the  present  price, 
from  the  manufacturer  of  Individual  sockets. 
Is  25  cents  each  In  lots  of  100  or  more.  A 
socket  of  this  size  was  purchased  l£ist  week 
from  the  only  retail  store  which  we  could 
find  that  carried  It  In  the  College  Park.  Md  . 
area.     The  price  was  33  cents. 

It  is  obviously  of  much  poorer  quality  than 
the  Navy  socket. 

The  lampholder  assembly  of  which  the 
Individual  sockets  are  a  part  are  used  on 
numerous  shipboard  equipments  Including 
the  Mark  56  fire-control  equipment  These 
uses  require  a  high  degree  of  reliability. 

Item  4.   Electronic  delay  line 

Allegation 

"Let  us  take  Item  No.  4,  an  electric  delay 
line  of  the  so-called  bull  model.  This  Item 
was  procured  by  the  Air  Force  under  a  nego- 
tiated contract  at  a  cost  •  •  •  $250  •  •  •. 
The  company  said  that  the  Item  cost  from 
$300  to  $500  when  engineered. 

"I  have  had  a  staff  man  price  this  item 
at  a  private  firm.  My  source,  an  electronics 
supply  firm,  estimated  that  It  would  cost  at 
most  $40  If  purchased  singly,  or  $24  If  bought 
wholesale,  as  the  Government  would   buy." 

Department  of  Defense  Reply 

Five  different  types  of  ultrasonic  electronic 
delay  lines  were  purchased  from  four  differ- 
ent sources  by  Bendlx  Radio,  an  Air  Force 
subcontractor.  The  Item  declared  surplus 
was  an  experimental,  quartz  crystal,  her- 
metically sealed  miniature  delay  line  made 
specially  to  order  for  this  contract. 

Of  the  five  delay  lines  mentioned  above, 
the  prices  submitted  rarged  from  $40  to 
$325.  After  full  evaluation,  the  delay  line 
of  Labortory  for  Electronics  was  selected  as 
the  most  suitable  Its  initial  price  for  the 
experimental  sample  was  $250.  The  delay 
line  purchased  by  Bendlx  from  Anderson 
Laboratories  (the  one  declared  surplus)  cost 
$325  although  It  was  erroneously  reported  In 


surplus  and  to  Senator  Douglas  at  $250  As 
a  result  of  the  technical  engineering  evalu- 
ation, six  production  models  were  then  pur- 
chased from  Laboratory  for  Electronics  for 
$135  each 

These  delay  lines  were  urgently  needed 
to  test  their  suitability  as  a  vital  component 
of  the  electronic  gear  within  a  mother  plane 
to  guide  an  airborne  drone  (small  unmanned 
aircraft)  which  was  being  develop)ed  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  and  destroying  enemy 
radar  sites.  This  use  of  a  delay  line  was  an 
unusual  and  novel  application  requiring  very 
special  characteristics. 

The  only  commercial,  stock  Item  delay 
lines  which  are  used  are  in  color  television. 
These  were  not  suitable  for  use  with  this 
drone  since  in  commercial-type  delay  lines 
the  first  signal  Is  followed  by  echoes.  These 
confuse  the  directing  finding  function  and 
would  cause  vrors  and  send  the  missile  In 
a  wrong  direction  The  delay  line  manufac- 
tured by  Anderson  Laboratories  Is  a  military 
Item,  different  from  anything  that  can  be 
bought  normally  at  an  electronic  supply 
house 

Item  5    Blower — Bull  models 

Allegation 
"Item  No  5  Is  a  blower,  bull  model,  with 
miscellaneous  components.  Tbla  item, 
which  everyone  can  see.  consists  of  three 
small  wires,  a  Email  amount  of  metal,  and 
a  small,  fanllke  blower  •  •  •  The  Invoice 
shows  that  amount  ($50).  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  corroborates  that 
fact.  We  have  the  contract  number:  it  was 
a  negotiated  contract.  The  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  checked  back  on  the 
price  "  In  press  reports,  the  Senator  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  an  Independent  firm 
appraised  the  value  at  $6  each  or  $3  60  each 
when  purchased  In  quantity. 

Department  of  Defense  Reply 
The  Senator's  reference  to  the  smallness  la 
the  key  to  the  cost  of  the  Item.  The  Infor- 
mation supplied  from  the  disposal  papers 
to  GSA  for  the  Senator  stated  that  the  price 
of  $50  each  was  established  In  a  purchase 
order  Issued  by  Bendlx  to  Globe  Industries. 
Inc  .  Dayton.  Ohio  This  blower  was  a  very 
small.  hlgh-p)erformance  type  required  to 
cool  a  complex  and  exceedingly  compact  elec- 
tronic unit  within  the  mother  plane  which 
was  part  of  the  equipment  to  guide  an  ex- 
perimental airborne  drone  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  hostile  radar  sites. 
Bendlx  Radio,  an  Air  Force  subcontractor, 
bought  six  blowers  from  Globe  Industries, 
at  a  price  $50  each  At  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. In  June  1956.  Globe  Industries  was 
the  only  manufacturer  which  had  built  a 
qualified  blower  to  comply  with  specialized 
characteristics  as  follows: 

A.  115  volt.  400  cycle,  single-phase,  capaci- 
tor start 

B.  No  load  speed  24.000  revolutions  per 
minute,  minimum  speed  under  load  15.000 
revolutions  per  minute. 

C.  Life  500  hours  continuous. 

D.  Operating  temperature  minus  66*  to 
plus  85°  centigrade 

E.  Operating  altitude  30.000  feet. 

F.  Humidity,  salt  spray,  fungus,  vibration, 
shock  tests. 

These  are  special  requirements  for  appli- 
cation of  the  blower  to  aircraft  and  could 
not  be  met  by  any  commercially  available 
blower  which  could  reasonably  be  appraised 
at  $6  or  $3  50  The  requirements  for  this 
blower,  as  to  compactness  and  the  amount 
of  air  to  be  moved,  are  t&i  more  demanding 
than  can  be  met  by  normal  commercial  blow- 
ers. The  biggest  dimension  of  this  blower 
Is  two  Inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  fan 
blade.  The  motor  of  the  blower  alone  today 
costs  $35  In  quantity  lots. 

Item  6.  Aluminum  gage  blocks 
Allegation 
"Now  we  come  to  a  rather  Interesting  Item, 
the  so-called  gage  blocks.    These  are  merely 
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pieces  of  aluminum.  They  are  supposed  to 
measure  off  short  distances.  •  •  •  I  may 
say  that  the  piece  Is  not  even  and  that  a  Una 
drawn  along  the  3-lnch  side  would  not  be 
particularly  accurate  or  straight,  although 
that  Is  the  purpose  of  a  genuine  gage  block. 
It  Is  not  a  gage  block;  It  Is  ratlier.  a  substi- 
tute— a  sulp  of  aluminum  Just  as  It  came 
from  the  mill,  with  no  machining  having 
been  used.  The  dimension/?  are  quite  un- 
even. It  could  never  be  u^ed  to  draw  a  truly 
straight  line. 

"These  were  procured  by  the  Air  Force, 
this  time  supposedly  under  a  competitive 
contract.  •  •  •  They  cost  $10  apiece.  I 
have  here  the  records  showing  they  cost  $10 
apiece;  three  of  them.  $30. 

"We  obtained  a  comparable  piece  of  metal 
made  of  fiteel.  It  Is  stralghter  than  the  other 
piece.  A  staff  member  procured  It  for  60 
cents  from  a  small  machine  company  in  the 
Washington  suburbs. 

"At  most,  a  genuine  gage  block  of  this  kind 
would  not  cost  more  than  $2.  but  here  is  an 
ersatz  gage  block,  which  Is  quite  uneven  on 
one  side,  which  Is  nothing  more  than  a  piece 
of  aluminum  4  inches  long,  2  Inches  wide,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  Inch  thick,  for  which  the 
Air  Force  said  It  paid  $10." 

Department  of  Defence  R<*ply 
Senator  Douglas  said  that  the  Item  he  dis- 
played Is  not  a  gasre  block  but  a  strip  of  un- 
machlned  lUumlnum.  We  agree.  The  fore- 
man who  was  responsible  for  making  these 
tools  does  not  recognise  these  blocks  and 
agrees  that  this  Item  shown  by  Senator 
DovuLss  Is  scrap 

The  item  referred  to  by  Senator  E>ouinLA8 
In  the  Inrolce  was  part  of  the  total  special 
tooling  purchased  by  the  prime  contractor 
General  Electric,  in  i956.  for  use  in  the  ma- 
chining and  assembly  of  six  ro'ket  sleds  to 
be  utilized  in  testing  the  Mark  II  nose  cone 
of  the  Atlas  missile  The  prime  contract  was 
a  research  and  deveinpmeat  effort. 

The  prime  contractor  obtained  competitive 
bids  from  four  qualified  manufacturers  for 
the  machining  and  assembly  of  six  rocket 
sleds  from  materials  and  hardware  furnished 
by  the  prime  contractor  Miller  Research 
Laboratory,  the  successful  bidder,  was  award- 
ed a  subcontract  at  a  fixed  price  of  $19,489. 
pitu  special  tooling  which  was  priced  at  $495. 
or  a  total  price  of  $19  980  for  the  contract. 
The  Individual  Items  of  tooling  were  not 
purchased  or  priced  separately  as  they  were 
part  of  the  overall  tooling  contract. 

The  figures  of  $10  each  for  three  aluminum 
gages.  $8  19  each  for  four  transfer  punches. 
$9  65  each  for  eight  drill  bushlnfrs.  and  $11 
each  for  three  locating  plugs,  all  of  which 
appeared  on  the  surplus  property  declara- 
tion, were  obtained  as  estimates  from  the 
subcontractor  In  a  report  to  the  prime  con- 
tractor after  completion  of  the  contract. 
The  910  figure  for  the  gage  blocks  was  er- 
roneously confirmed  to  Senator  Douglas  as 
the  purcliase  price. 

On  November  15,  1956,  General  Electric 
telegraphed  Miller  to  go  ahead  and  build  the 
sleds.  Delivery  of  the  first  sled  was  re- 
quired by  December  81,  1956.  with  one  sled 
every  12  days  thereafter.  All  of  these  Items 
of  special  tooling  were  nonstandard,  had  to 
be  designed  for  this  particular  sled  con- 
tract and.  while  they  could  have  been  made 
by  a  tooling  manufacturer.  Miller  found  It 
impossible  to  obtain  them  by  purchase  in 
the  required  time. 

The  sleds  were  precision  structures  re- 
quiring stability,  exactly  the  same  dimen- 
sions and  parts  liiterchangeablllty.  The 
gage  blocks  were  used  for  preliminary 
allnement  of  the  shoe  and  the  frame  of  the 
rocket  sled  and  then  were  removed  and  the 
final  allnement  set  by  micrometer.  Alumi- 
num was  used  to  prevent  scoring  of  the  shoe 
finish.     The  block  bad  to  be  designed  for 


this  precise  application.     An  ctrdinary  steel 
block  would  not  serve  the  purpose. 

This  and  the  other  Items  of  tooling  are 
shown  as  having  been  delivered  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  by  the  subcontractor  In  1958. 
With  the  exception  of  the  large  diameter 
transfer  punch  (approximately  one-half 
inch  I .  the  items  held  by  Senator  Douglas 
cannot  be  Identified  as  part  of  this  special 
tooling. 

Item  7.  Locating  plugs,  steel,  one-half  inch 
Allegation 
"Item  No  7  Is  three  steel  locating  plugs, 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  for  which 
the  Air  Force  states  It  was  charged  $11  apiece, 
or  $33.  They  are  about  3  Inches  long,  with 
some  machining  at  one  end.  whicb  is  very 
rough.  There  is  probably  no  similar  com- 
mercial article;  but.  at  most,  such  an  item 
could  not  conceivably  be  forth  more  than 
$1.  As  a  m.atter  of  fact.  It  is  probably  worth 
a  pood  deal  lees  than  that.  A  private  ap- 
apralser  has  fixed  the  true  value  at  26  cents 
or  50  cents  at  most.  But  the  Air  Force  paid 
$11  apiece." 

Department  of  Defense  Reply 
This  item  referred  to  by  Senator  Douglas 
In  the  invoice  was  pert  of  the  total  special 
tooling  purchased  by  the  prime  contractor, 
General  Electric.  In  1956  for  use  In  th.e  ma- 
chining and  assembly  of  six  rocket  sleds  to 
be  utilized  in  testing  the  Mark  II  nose  cone 
of  the  Atlas  missile.  The  prime  contract  was 
a  research  and  development  effort. 

The  prime  contractor  obtained  competitive 
bids  from  four  qualified  manufacturers  fcH" 
the  machining  and  assembly  of  six  rocket 
sleds  from  materials  and  hardware  furnished 
by  the  prime  contractor.  Miller  Reseaxch 
Laboratory,  the  successftil  bidder,  wa£  awhj-d- 
ed  the  subcontract  at  a  fixed  price  or  41  j  4;r5. 
plus  spteclal  tooling  which  was  priced  at  $495, 
or  a  total  price  of  $19,980  for  the  contract. 
The  Individual  Items  of  tooling  were  not 
purchased  or  priced  sepwjately  as  they  were 
part  of  the  overall  tooling  contract. 

On  November  15.  1956,  General  Electric 
telegraphed  Miller  to  go  ahead  and  build  the 
sleds  Delivery  of  the  first  sled  was  re- 
quired by  I>ecember  31.  1956.  with  one  sled 
every  12  days  thereafter.  All  of  these  Items 
of  special  tooling  were  nonstandard,  had  to 
be  designed  for  this  particular  sled  contract 
and.  while  they  could  have  been  made  by  a 
tooling  manufacturer.  Miller  found  It  Impos- 
sible to  obtain  them  by  purchase  In  the 
required  time. 

The  sleds  were  precision  structures  re- 
quiring stability,  exactly  the  same  dimen- 
sions and  parts  Interchangeablllty. 

This  and  the  other  Items  of  tooling  are 
shown  as  having  been  delivered  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  by  the  subcontractor  in  1958. 
With  the  exception  at  the  large  diameter 
transfer  punch  (approximately  one-half 
Inch ) ,  the  Items  held  by  Senator  Douglas 
cannot  be  Identified  as  p«u^  of  this  special 
tooling. 

Item  8  Small  transfer  punches 
Allegation 

"Item  No  8  consists  of  four  small  transfer 
punches,  which  are  nothing  more  than  small 
metal  cylinders  of  2  inches  or  less  In  length, 
and  varying  In  diameter  from  one-eighth  to 
one-half  Inch.  They  are  very  roughly  ma- 
chined, and  at  the  end  of  each  Is  a  small 
metal  extension  which  could  be  used  to 
make,  on  metal,  small  punchmarks  about 
the  size  of  an  end-of-a-sentence  period 
made  by  a  typewriter. 

•■The  acquisition  cost  for  four  of  these 
was  $32.75,  or  $8.18  apiece. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"If  one  wanted  to  make  a  generous  esti- 
mate, they  would  not  be  worth  more  than 
25  cents  apiece,  or  $1  In  all  fc«'  the  four 
Items  which  the  Air  Force  stages  It  pro- 
cvired  for  $32.76." 


Department  of  Defense  Reply 

This  Item  referred  to  by  Senator  Douglas 
In  the  Invoice  was  part  of  the  total  special 
tooling  purchased  by  the  prime  contractor. 
General  Electric,  in  1956  for  use  in  the  ma- 
chining and  assembly  of  six  rocket  sleds  to 
be  utilized  In  testing  the  Mark  II  nose  cone 
of  the  Atlas  missile.  The  prime  conta-a^t 
was  a  research  and  development  effort. 

The  prime  contractor  obtained  competitive 
bids  from  lour  qualified  manufacturers  for 
the  machining  and  assembly  of  six  rocket 
sleds  from  materials  and  hardware  furnished 
by  the  prime  contractor.  Miller  Research 
Laboratory,  the  successful  bidder,  was 
awarded  the  subcontract  at  a  fixed  price  of 
$19,485,  plus  special  tooling  which  was  priced 
at  $495.  or  a  total  price  of  $19,980  for  the 
contract.  The  individual  Items  of  tooling 
were  not  purchased  or  priced  separately  as 
they  were  part  of  the  overall  tooling  con- 
tract. 

On  November  15.  1956.  General  Electric 
telegraphed  Miller  to  go  ahead  and  build  the 
sleds.  Delivery  of  the  first  sled  was  required 
by  December  31.  1956.  with  one  sled  every 
12  days  thereafter.  All  of  these  Items  of 
special  tooling  were  nonstandard  had  to  be 
designed  for  this  particular  sled  contract 
and,  while  they  could  have  been  made  by  a 
tooling  manufacturer.  MUler  found  It  Im- 
possible to  obtain  them  by  purchase  In  the 
required  time 

The  sleds  vere  precision  Btructu-P5  re- 
quiring stability,  exactly  the  same  dimei.- 
slons  and  parts  interchangeablllty. 

This  and  the  other  Items  of  tooUne  are 
shown  as  having  been  delivered  to  the  g*tate 
of  Maryland  by  the  subcontractor  In  1958. 
With  the  exoef«tlon  of  the  Ip.rce  diameter 
transfer  punch  (approximately  one-half 
Inch ) .  the  Items  held  by  Senator  Douglas 
cannot  be  Identified  as  part  of  this  special 
tooling. 

Item  9.  Drill  bushingt 

Allegation 
"Item  No.  9  consists  of  ei^ht  sn-.a'..  drill 
bu&hlngs  of  varloiis  sizes.  They  a-'t  sn.aU 
pieces  of  metal  pll>€  of  fram  one-ha;f  Inch 
to  an  Inch  In  both  length  and  diameter  and 
which  give  no  appearance  of  having  been 
machined  to  any  mlnut*  to'.erances  The  ac- 
quisition cost  for  iheee  eieht  sma::  bushings 
was  $77.2?  nr  $.~i  65  an:pce  .\pain,  their  real 
value.  acc<:»rdinc  t*^  &  n. a  nine  shop  appraiser, 
could  be  no  more  thi^n  25  cent*  to  50  cfnts 
apiece.  If  that.  They  were  procured  by  the 
Air  Force." 

Department  of  Defense  Reply 
This  Item  referred  to  by  Senator  Douglas 
lu  the  Invoice  was  pan  of  the  total  special 
tooling  purchased  by  ihe  prime  contractor. 
General  Electric,  In  1956.  for  use  in  the  ma- 
chining and  assembly  of  six  rocket  sleds  to 
be  utilized  In  testing  the  Mark  n  nose  cone 
of  the  Atlas  missile.  The  prime  contract  was 
a  research  and  developwnent  effort. 

The  prime  contractor  obtained  competitive 
bids  from  four  qualified  manufacturers  for 
the  machining  and  assembly  of  six  rocket 
sleds  from  materials  and  hardware  furnished 
by  the  prime  contractor.  Miller  Research 
Laboratory,  the  successful  bidder,  was 
awarded  the  subcontract  at  a  fixed  price  of 
$19,485.  plus  special  tooling  which  was  priced 
at  $495,  or  a  total  price  of  $19,980  for  the 
contract.  The  Individual  Items  of  tooling 
were  not  purchased  or  priced  separately  as 
they  were  part  of  the  overall  tooling  contract. 
On  November  15,  1956,  General  Electric 
telegraphed  Miller  to  go  ahead  and  build  the 
sleds.  Delivery  of  the  first  sled  was  required 
by  December  31.  1956.  ■with  one  sled  every 
12  days  thereafter.  All  of  these  Items  of 
special  tooling  were  nonstandard,  had  to  be 
designed  for  this  particular  sled  contract 
and,  while  they  could  have  been  made  by  a 
tooling  manufacturer.  Miller  found  It  im- 
possible to  obtain  them  by  purchase  In  the 
required  time. 
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The  sleds  were  precision  structures  re- 
quiring stability,  exactly  the  same  dimen- 
sions and  parts  interchangeablUty. 

This  and  the  other  items  of  tooling  are 
shown  as  having  been  delivered  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  by  the  subcontractor  In  1958. 
With  the  exception  of  the  large  diameter 
transfer  punch  (approximately  one-half 
inch  I.  the  it«ms  held  by  Senator  Dottglas 
cannot  be  identified  as  part  of  this  special 
tooling. 

Item  10.  Assorted  wrenches 
I  Allegation 

"item  No.  10  consisted  originally  of  5,739 
small  wrenches  and  Eissorted  minor  items  of 
which  I  have  merely  brought  along  8  items. 
If  pressed,  I  could  produce  more.  The  pro- 
r-.rp-r.ent  cost  of  these  was  listed  by  the 
Arrr.y  at  $184  apiece,  or  $14.72  for  these 
eight  items,  or  $10,559.76  for  the  total 
amounts.  The  items  I  have  are  representa- 
tive of  the  total.  They  are  certainly  worth 
no  more  than  a  few  cents  to  perhapys  25 
cents  apiece.  Even  if  we  valued  the  eight 
ttems  at  $1  for  the  total,  that  would  prob- 
«bly  be  an  excessive  price  to  pay  for  them, 

"This  would  be  only  one-fifteenth  of  the 
price  which  the  military  paid  for  them. 

"These  iterr..?  •*  ere  purchased  by  the  Army." 

Department  of  Defense  Reply 
Based  on  the  limited  description  given  by 
Senator  Douglas  and  information  furnished 
by  the  committee  staff  pertaining  to  the  as- 
sortment of  wTenches  and  minor  items,  it 
h.is  r.  t  beer,  possible  to  identify  the  Items 
sufflcier.'ly  to  determine  the  circumstances 
surrounding  their  procurement  and  subse- 
quent disposal  action.  Hence,  we  have  no 
mea;..s  :  verifying  the  average  figure  of 
$1.84  each  ascribed  to  these  assorted  items. 

I  PAST  in 

In  December  1959.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense -A-.ts  asited  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  supply  price  data  on  six 
items  It  developed  that  these  items  had 
been  donated  to  a  State  agency  under  the 
program  for  disposal  of  surplus.  The  items 
were:  il.  Cable,  operator  headset;  (2) 
Wrench  set  with  case;  (3)  Lamp  sockets; 
i4i  Eectric  delay  line;  (5)  Blower — Bull 
mc<lel      6     .\luminum  gage  block. 

Replies  received  from  the  military  depart- 
ments on  the  SIX  items  were  given  to  GSA  on 
December  23.  19.59,  GSA  passed  the  data 
to  a  representative  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  The  attached 
Information  sheets  are  copies  of  those  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
GSA.  except  for  the  last  Item  on  each  page. 
That  Is  the  comment  added  by  GSA. 

Items  1  through  6  of  the  10  examples  used 
bv  Senator  Douglas  In  his  speech  on  de- 
fense procurement  on  June  13,  1960.  were 
the  6  Items  referred  to  above. 

Item  1 

Department    Air  Force. 

Government  prime  contract  No.;  AP  33 
(600  1-32940  SA  No.  4,  device  MF12a— pro- 
cedure trainer  Contractor's  reference  No. 
44-119  (  AF-4). 

Contractor :  Nuclear  Products — Erco.  di- 
vision of  ACF  Industries,  Inc, 

Item  description;  Cable,  operator  headset, 
AP9531. 

Property  classification;  Erco  made  assem- 
bly, usable  as  spares. 

Holding  agency:  Mr.  Thomas  Sherlock, 
plant  clearance  office,  Philadelphia  Air  Pro- 
curement District.  1411  Walnut  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa, 

Location  of  material  (before  disposal): 
Erco  plant,  Riverdale,  Md. 

Inventory  schedule  B,  cast  No.  12763,  Octo- 
ber 21.  1958.  item  No.  1.  page  1. 

Questions 

1,  How  was  price  established?     The  price 

of  $10  67  each   'Aas  established  by  the  con- 


tract, under  supplement  agreement  8-2. 
negotiated  by  the  contracting  officer  for 
spares  provisioning. 

2.  Who  furnished  item.  Government  or 
contractor?  Item  was  manufactured  by  the 
contractor. 

3  Actual  contract  purchase  price  per  unit: 
$10.67  each. 

4.  Purchase  order  number;  No  purchase 
order  on  contract  Involved. 

5.  Type  of  contract;  Items  manufactured 
by  contractor  under  negotiated  contract. 

6.  Costs  other  than  purchase  price  In- 
cluded in  items;  No  other  costs  involved 

7.  GSA  price  estimate  for  comparable 
Item:  Company  advises  that  item  was  pro- 
duced In  a  small  quantity  for  use  on  flight 
simulators  in  connection  with  this  Job.  Cur- 
rent price,  based  on  business  from  commer- 
cial sources.  Is  about  half. 

Item  2 

Department;  Army. 

Item  description:  '4 -inch  drive  socket 
wrench  set.  8  socket*  from  *iii  inch  to 
'irt  Inch.  1  extension.  1  extra  deep  exten- 
sion, 1  flexible  arm  extension.  1  reversible 
ratchet;  $29  per  set;  manufacturer.  Plomb 
Tool  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Property  classiflcatlon:  FSC-5815-412-8116. 

Holding  agency:  Commanding  officer. 
Fort  George  G.  Meade.  Md 

Location  of  material  ( before  disposal )  : 
Property  disposal  officer,  Fort  George  G. 
Meade.  Md. 

Turn-in  voucher  No.  8551-59  (QM  prop- 
erty disposal  branch.  Port  George  G  Meade. 
Md). 

Questions 

1.  How  was  price  established?  The  price 
of  $29  was  shown  on  the  t\irn-in  voucher. 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  These  questions  are  inap- 
plicable. The  Army  does  not  procure,  stock 
or  use  this  item.  The  National  Security 
Agency  asked  the  Signal  Corps  to  get  a 
Federal  stock  number  for  this  item,  which 
Signal  Corps  did.  The  Item  is  not  listed  In 
the  current  GSA  Stores  Catalog 

7,  GSA  price  estimate  for  comparable 
Item:  GSA  offers  a  set  (not  claimed  a«  alike 
or  comparable)  through  ita  stores  depot  sys- 
tem at  an  issue  price  of  $4.50  under  FSN- 
5120-293-3537. 

Item  3 

Department;  Navy, 

Item  description:  Socket.  NS6250-159- 
0987.  lamp,  double  contfict  for  lamps. 
Edison-Mazda  No.  64.  brass,  nickel  plated. 
molded  Bakelite  insert,  I'lu-lnch  CD.  l^i«- 
Inch  length. 

Property  classiflcatlon:  P8C-6250-159- 
0987. 

Holding  agency:  Supply  officer.  Supply  and 
Disposal  Division,  Naval  Weapons  Plant, 
Washington.  DC. 

Location  of  material  (befoie  disposal): 
Excess  Material  Branch.  Bellevue  Annex, 
Naval  Weapons  Plant,  Bellevue,  DC, 

Report  of  excess  personal  property  No, 
N.-111-59-171.    AFSSC    control    No.    627220. 

Questions 

1.  Hdw  was  price  established?  Price  of 
$21.10  waa  obtained  frtxn  invoice  which 
transferred  the  item  from  regular  stock  to 
the  Navy  excess  account.  This  price  In 
turn  reflects  the  stock  record  card  for  this 
Item. 

2.  Who  furnished  item.  Government  or 
contractor?  Contractor  Inventory  Is  not  In- 
volved in  this  instance. 

3.  Actual  contract  purchase  price  per  unit: 
Only  one  procurement  of  this  Item  is  re- 
corded diu-lng  the  past  7  years  (procurement 
records  are  not  retained  after  7  years ) ,  This 
last  known  purchase  was  in  June  1952  by 
the  Electronic  Supply  Office  on  purchase 
order  NR-3fl282  for  a  quantity  of  14  each 
at  $21.15.  This  was  accomplished  by  nego- 
tiated  contract   with   the   Ford   Instrument 


Oo.     This  Item  is  in  the  standard  stock  cata- 
log at  a  list  price  of  $21.10. 

4.  Purchase  order  number:  Contract  and 
purchase  order  Identification  are  not  known 
for  the  1,544  items  concerned  However,  the 
above  cited  cost  of  $21.15  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

5.  Type  of  contract:  Similarly,  this  data 
Is  unknown  for  the  1,544  items  concerned. 

6.  Costs  other  than  purchase  price  In- 
cluded in  items;  Contract  purchase  price  of 
these  items  Is  not  known,  however  the  last 
known  purchase  price  appears  to  be  In  line 
with  the  reported  acquisition  cost. 

7.  GSA  price  estimate  for  comparable 
item;  Special  tyf>e  Item  not  proctired  by 
GSA  but  carried  in  active  stock  by  Navy. 
Serves  special  purpose  for  use  on  gun  fire 
control  systems.  Carried  today  at  NSD.  * 
Great  Lakes,  at  $21.10  each. 

Item    4 

Department :   Air  Force. 

Government  prime  contract  number:  AF 
33  (600) -23893.  Crosabow,  contractor's  ref- 
erence No.  BR- 1-5 

Contractor.  Bendlx  Radio  Division.  Bendlx 
Avlatloti  Corp. 

Item  description:  Anderson  Laboratories. 
Inc.  (Tj-pe  610-2-«-mus)  Delay  Line 
( BWIOMC  6usec ) . 

Property  classiflcatlon;  Bull  models,  delay 
lines. 

Holding  agency:  Mr  Thomas  Sherlock, 
plant  clearance  officer.  Philadelphia  Air  Pro- 
curement District.  1411  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Location  of  material  ( before  dlspocal ) : 
Broening  highway  plant,  Bendlx  Radio  Divi- 
sion. Bendlx  Aviation  Corp ,  Jappa  Road. 
Towson,  Md. 

Inventory  schedule  B.  case  No.  12153.  No- 
vember 18,  1957,  Item  607,  page  43. 

Questions 

1.  How  was  price  established?  Price  $250 
each  was  established  In  subcontract  with 
Laboratories  for  Electronics  (not  Anderson 
Labs  .  Inc  ) . 

2.  Who  furnished  Item.  Government  or 
contractor?  Item  was  furnished  by  con- 
tractor, 

3.  Actual  contract  purchase  price  per 
utUt:  $250  each. 

4.  Purchase  order  nimiber;  Purchase  order 
No.  E-121517. 

5    Type  of  contract;   Contract  negotiated. 

6.  Costs  other  than  purchase  price  In- 
cluded  In   Items;   No   other   cosu   Involved. 

7.  GSA  price  estimate  for  comparable 
Item;  Company  advises  that  Item  was  $300 
to  $500  when  being  engineered  Now  as  a 
production  Item  Is  available  at  lower  cost — 
$175  for  one.  $160  If  procured  In  large  lots. 

Item  5 

Department:  Air  Force. 

Government  prime  contract  No.:  AF33- 
(600) -23893.  Crossbow;  contractor's  refer- 
ence No.  BRr-1-5. 

Contractor;  Bendlx  Radio  Division.  Bendlx 
Aviation  Corp. 

Item  description:  Globe  Industries.  Inc., 
blower    ( nvanufacturer's  part  No.   19A557-1). 

Property  classiflcatlon:  Bull  models,  mis- 
cellaneous components. 

Holding  agency;  Mr.  Thomas  Sherlock, 
plant  clearance  officer.  Philadelphia  Air 
I»rocurement  District,  1411  Walnut  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Location  of  material  (before  disposal)  : 
Broening  highway  plant.  Bendlx  Radio  Divi- 
sion. Bendlx  Aviation  Corp,  Jappa  Road. 
Towson.  Md. 

Inventory  schedule  B.  case  No.  12163,  No- 
vember 18.  1957.  Item  1260.  p.  92, 

Questions 

1.  How  was  price  established?  Price  of 
150  each  was  established  In  subcontract 
with  Globe  Industries. 
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2.  Who  furnished  Item,  Government  or 
contractor?  Item  was  furnished  by  con- 
tractor. 

3.  Actual  contract  purchase  price  per 
unit;   $50  each. 

4.  Purchase  order  number:  Purchase 
order  E-1 19836. 

6.  Type  of  contract;   Contract  negotiated, 

6.  Costs  other  than  purchase  price  In- 
cluded in  items:   No  other  costs  Involved. 

7,  GSA  price  estimate  for  comparable 
item:  Globe  Industries  doesn't  make  this 
particular  model  any  more.  New  model 
with  change  in  design  o*  fan  operation  would 
cost  (per  company)  $46.50  for  one  fob. 
Washington,  or  $30  20  each  on  purchase  100 
units. 

Item  6 

Department:  Air  Force. 

Government  prime  contract  No.:  AF-04- 
(645) -34.  nose  cone. 

Contractor:  Missile  and  ordnance  systems 
department.  General  Electric  Co. 

Item  description:  Gage  blocks,  alumi- 
num, ir   Dwgit   535E828  PO  ^40777. 

Property  classiflcatlon:  No  commercial 
value. 

Holding  agency:  Mr.  Thomas  Sherlock, 
plant  clearance  officer.  Philadelphia  Air 
Procurement  District.  1411  Walnut  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Location  of  material  (before  disposal)  : 
Miller  Research  Laboratories  Division,  Miller 
Metal  Products,  Inc..  Baltimore.  Md. 

Inventory  schedule  D.  case  No.  12199, 
October  22.  1957.  Item  9.  p  1. 

Questions 

1.  How  was  price  established?  Price  of  $10 
each  was  established  in  purchase  order  with 
Miller  Research  Laboratories  Division. 

2.  Who  furnished  Item,  Government  or 
contractor?    Item  furnished  by  contractor. 

3.  Actual  contract  purchase  price  per 
unit:  $10  each 

4.  Pxirchase  order  number;  Purchase  order 
40777. 

5.  Typ*  of  contract:  Competitive. 

6.  Costs  other  than  purchase  price  in- 
cluded in  items;   No  other  costs  involved. 

7.  OSA  price  estimate  for  comparable 
Item;  Type  of  item  provides  no  basis  for 
obtaining  comf>aratlve  prices 


PAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3758)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  of  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  minimum  wage  issue  is  not  a  matter 
of  concern  to  business  alone.  The  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  many  people  are 
involved,  as  well. 

To  the  housewife,  to  the  family  as  a 
whole,  this  type  of  legislation  could  mean 
having  to  pay  extra  pennies  and  extra 
dollars  at  the  retail  counter  for  various 
items  of  food  and  clothing  and  household 
necessities. 

And  even  if  it  should  not  force  up 
prices  on  these  things  it  definitely  would 
operate  against  any  possibility  of  price 
reductions. 

Also,  it  could  mean  that  teenage  chil- 
dren in  the  family  would  find  it  harder  to 
get  part-time  and  summertime  jobs. 
That  is  because  employers  in  retail  and 


service  establishments  would  be  looking 
for  experienced  or  trained  employees 
who  already  know  something  about  the 
job. 

Actually  a  similar  hardship  would  face 
anybody  without  experience  or  training 
regardless  of  age  or  physical  condition. 
They  would  face  layoffs,  displacement, 
and  unemployment. 

Such  a  situation  certainly  prompts  this 
question:  How  could  any  person  rejoice 
over  a  higher  Federal  minimum  wage 
rate  if  it  means  losing  his  job? 

Legislation  like  S.  3758  could  even  hurt 
the  sole  family  breadwinner,  if,  for 
example,  he  should  be  a  retail  salesman 
working  on  a  commission  basis.  In  his 
case,  extra  hours  mean  an  opportunity 
for  extra  earnings.  But  if  his  employer, 
in  order  to  avoid  costly  overtime  pay- 
ments, should  cut  his  working  schedule 
from  48  to  40  hours,  the  salesman  would 
probably  see  his  income  shrink,  too. 
And,  consequently,  the  salesman's  family 
would  suffer,  as  well. 

Here,  we  would  have  a  real  paradox 
in  legislation  that  is  designed  to  improve 
conditions  for  some  workers,  while  ac- 
tually bringing  hardship  to  others. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
possible  adverse  effects  of  such  legisla- 
tion on  the  consumer,  on  the  housewife, 
on  the  family. 

WUA.    MINIMUM     WAGE     LEGISLATION    BURT 
SMALL  BUSINESS? 

Tonight  I  should  like  to  deal  with  a 
few  of  the  economic  facets  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  with  what  some  of 
the  results  could  be,  in  my  estimation. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  and  what 
this  might  do  to  small  business.  The 
question  is  properly  asked,  "Will  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  hurt  small  busi- 
ness?" 

The  interests  of  small  business  in  the 
legislation  were  emphasized  recently 
when  House  Speaker  R.^yburn  predicted 
House  approval  of  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation— but  cautioned  against  extending 
coverage  to  the  point  where  it  might  "put 
the  little  fella  out  of  business." 

Unfortunately,  too  few  people  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  pending  proposed 
legislation  F>oses  a  serious  threat  to  small 
business.  To  the  contrary,  advocates  of 
minimum  wage  legislation  have  tried  to 
convey  the  idea  that  such  legislation  will 
not  affect  small  business  because  of  pro- 
vision for  exempting  small  stores. 

For  example,  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee last  year  held  hearings.  The 
following  are  selected  quotes  from  the 
hearing  record  from  supporters  of  the 
legislation: 

George  Meany,  president,  AFL-CIO;  We 
recognize  that  retailing  and  service  tr.-ides 
Include  a  high  proportion  of  small  businesses. 
We  recognize  that  It  would  be  Inequitable 
and  Impractical  to  apply  the  law  to  these 
small  storekeepers.  We  have  no  desire  to 
do  so." 

Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg,  director  of  research, 
AFL-CIO:  "The  bill  would  not  extend  the 
act  to  genuinely  small  merchants  or  service 
companies." 

Max  Greenberg,  president.  Retail,  'Whole- 
sale, and  Department  Store  Union:  "Retail 
workers  who  are  employed  by  small  retail 
enterprises  would  continue  to  be  excluded 
from  the  act  by  specific  provision  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  bill," 


Andrew  J,  Blemlller.  legislative  director, 
AFL-CIO;  "We  estimate  that,  of  all  the  re- 
tall  enterprises  In  the  country.  S.  1046  would 
extend  coverage  to  only  the  larger  ones.  It 
would  allow  the  small  retailers  to  continue 
exempt." 

Such  comments  as  these  prompt  an 
examination  of  the  pending  minimum 
wage  bill  to  determine  exactly  how  they 
would  affect  small  business.  Under  ex- 
amination, it  becomes  clear  that  any 
protection  for  small  business  is  more 
fictional  than  factual. 

EFECrS  OF  THE  LEGISLATION  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Contrary  to  the  comments  of  those  w  ho 
give  the  impression  that  small  business 
would  not  be  harmed  by  the  proposed 
legislation,  it  would  appear  that  small 
business  cannot  escape  injury. 

Competition  for  employees  would  mean 
higher  wage  costs  for  many  small  mer- 
chants, in  spite  of  any  pretense  in  the 
bills  to  "protect"  small  busiiiess.  An 
exemption  for  small  stores  having  an- 
nual sales  volume  below  a  specified 
amount  does  not  exempt  the  small  oper- 
ator from  having  to  compete  for  em- 
ployees in  the  same  labor  market  with 
larger,  "covered"  stores.  If  legislation 
is  enacted  that  causes  higher  wage  levels 
in  large  retail  stores,  in  manufacturing. 
wholesaling,  and  so  forth — this  is  bo'jnd 
to  create  an  upward  pressure  on  wages 
at  the  community  level.  If  the  small 
merchant  wants  to  remain  competitive 
for  qualified  employees,  he  will  fi^nd  it 
necessary  to  hike  his  wage  levels,  too. 

Moreover,  as  the  covered  establish- 
ments would  learn,  the  law  would  not 
necessitate  merely  an  adjustment  for 
employees  earning  less  than  $1.25  an 
hour.  Higher  paid  employees  also  would 
expect  pay  increases,  to  maintain  salary 
differentials  within  the  establishment. 
The  small  merchant  would  face  the  same 
situation.  In  fact,  where  employees  are 
unionized,  unions  could  be  expected  to 
demand  higher  wages  for  employees  paid 
above  the  new  minimum. 

I  interject.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
other  day  I  said  it  would  be  a  duty  of  a 
union  to  bargain  for  higher  wages  for  the 
employees  paid  above  the  new  minimum 
in  order  to  maintain  that  which  in  the 
retailing  and  wholesaling  industries  is 
very  essential  to  our  system  of  eco- 
nomics: namely,  a  wage  differential.  A 
man  always  wants  to  have  the  possi- 
bility of  earning  a  higher  wage.  As  we 
artificially  raise  the  wage  at  the  bottom. 
we  also  artificially  raise  all  of  the  wage 
scales  between  the  bottom  and  the  top. 
in  order  to  maintain  the  wage  differen- 
tial which  is  so  badly  needed  in  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

The  maintenance  of  differentials  also 
would  confront  small  merchants.  Thus, 
looking  solely  at  the  indirect  effect  re- 
sulting from  competition  for  employees, 
small  businessmen  undoubtedly  would  be 
confronted  with  higher  wage  costs — re- 
gardless of  any  "exemption"  in  the  legis- 
lation, 

Franchised  dealers,  co-op  groups  are 
threatened  with  coverage  under  the  defi- 
nition of  enterprise  contained  in  S.  3758. 
This  is  a  basic  definition  of  what  consti- 
tutes an  enterprise — and  it  provides  the 
foundaiion  for  provision  in  the  bills  that 
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cover  specifically  certain  tyi>es  of  enter- 
prises in  retail,  service,  and  other  trades. 

According  to  the  definition,  enterprise 
nieaas  the  related  activities  performed — 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  uni- 
fied operation  or  common  control  or 
othei-w'ise — by  any  person  for  a  common 
business  purpose;  and  includes  all  such 
activities,  whether  performed  in  one  or 
more  establishments,  or  by  one  or  more 
corporate  or  other  organizational  units. 

The  word  "person"  used  in  this  defini- 
tion is  defined  in  the  current  law  as 
meaning  "an  individual,  partnership,  as- 
sociation, corporation,  business  trust, 
legal  representative,  or  any  organized 
group  of  persons." 

Ostensibly,  the  purpose  of  this  defini- 
tion of  "enterprise'  is  to  assure  coverage 
of  retail  chains  as  complete  organiza- 
tions. In  other  word.«.  all  stores  in  a 
rhain  would  be  con.sidered  a  single  opera- 
tion If  all  the  stores  in  a  chain  have 
comb.ned  annual  sale.s  of  more  than  $1 
mill. on.  all  the  stores  in  a  cham  would 
be  covered— even  those  having  sales  well 
below  the  million  figure. 

Th-^  provision  actually  has  even  deeper 
significance  to  small  establishments.  It 
is  seemingly  broad  enough  to  encompass 
the  thousands  of  small,  independent 
merchants  who  are  today  operating  their 
own  bas.ness<-,s  under  franchise  agree- 
ments so  long  as  the  combined  sales 
volum-  of  all  -'ores  under  a  given  fran- 
chised  operation  top.s  the  specified 
amount.  And  tnis  would  be  true  in  vir- 
tually all  cases. 

Thus,  coverage  w  >u:d  seem  imminent 
within  the  wide  ran^e  ''f  franchised 
businesses — frozen  custard  stands. 
doughnut  shops,  self-service  laundries, 
equipment  rental  sei-vices,  automatic 
merchandising,  auto  laundries,  uphol- 
stery and  carpet  cleaning  services,  ham- 
burger stands,  auto  appliance  stores, 
restaurants,  motels,  and  so  forth.  And. 
of  course,  tlie  thousands  of  service  sta- 
tion operators  who  lease  their  stations 
from  major  oil  companies  would  be  af- 
fected. 

In  addition  this  provision  threatens 
coverage  of  the  thousands  of  small  gro- 
cers who  participate  in  voluntary  and 
co-op  tcroups — as  well  as  the  small,  in- 
dependent drugstores  and  other  types 
of  businesses  operating  under  similar 
arrangements. 

The  legLslation  very  definitely  threat- 
ens to  classify  such  operations  as  these 
under  the  "enterprise"  heading — and 
thus  "vould  base  coverage  of  the  individ- 
ual stores  on  the  combined  sales  volume 
of  all  stores  in  the  particular  group.  Un- 
der such  an  interpretation,  the  sales 
volume  exemption  for  small  businesses 
would  be  meaningless. 

I  keep  returning  to  this  point  because 
w-e  must  recognize  that  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Consress  does  have  the  power,  it  has 
the  right — in  fact,  we  might  even  say  it 
has  the  duty — to  regulate  commerce  be- 
tween the  several  States,  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  foreign  nations. 

But  I  .suggest  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  the  wage  scale  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  regulation  of  commerce. 
To  those  who  argue  that  the  definition  of 
"activities  affecting   commerce"   in  the 
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proposed  legislation,  I  say  that  It  Is  not 
at  too  great  variance  with  that  contained 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  They  must  re- 
call that  the  Taft-Hartley  definition  ac- 
tually regulates  by  prescribing  what 
must  happen  before  even  the  provisions 
of  the  act  can  be  applied. 

In  the  bill  the  explanation  of  "activ- 
ities affecting  commerce"  is  so  broad  that 
we  could  conclude  that  an  attempt  Is 
being  made  to  indicate  that  wages  paid 
across  the  Nation  actually  influence  the 
flow  of  commerce  between  the  States. 
Because  of  that  implication  those  of  us 
who  have  engaged  the  Senate  for  the  last 
several  days  have  been  expressing  such  a 
concern  over  the  possible  dangers  in  the 
Kennedy  bill.  That  is  why  I  am  at- 
tempting tonight  to  expand  a  bit  In  the 
economic  field  about  these  dangers. 

Recordkeeping  requirements  would  be 
burdensome  for  the  small  merchants 
brought  under  direct  coverage  by  the 
legislation.  Existing  regulations  require 
that  17  separate  records  be  maintained 
for  each  employee  for  3  years  and  7  other 
records  for  2  years.  There  also  are  addi- 
tional requirements  as  to  how  the  rec- 
ords shall  be  kept.  This  is  a  distinct 
problem  for  employers  already  covered 
by  the  law.  It  would  be  even  worse  for 
small  merchants,  many  of  whom  do  not 
have  legal  or  accounting  specialists  to 
maintain  the  records  properly.  More- 
over, maintenance  of  the  records  would 
t)e  time  consuming  for  someone  and, 
therefore,  would  represent  an  additional 
cost  factor. 

This  subject  might  be  overlooked  by 
some  of  my  colleagues  as  being  unim- 
portant. As  I  mentioned  Thursday,  I 
have  had  a  lifetime  of  experience  in  the 
retail  field  My  firm  is  not  a  small  one. 
nor  is  it  a  large  one.  but  I  think  the 
Senate  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
five  people  in  my  firm  are  engaged  in 
preparing  reports  for  the  different  lev- 
els of  government,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  business,  regardless  of  how 
small  It  is.  that  cannot  attribute  a  di- 
rect cost  factor  to  the  cost  of  keeping 
government  records. 

There  are  dangers  involved  in  this 
field,  too.  We  say  there  is  a  SI  million 
limitation  Let  us  say  the  merchant  or 
the  businessman  did  $900  000  of  business 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  he  going 
through  the  next  fiscal  year,  or  calendar 
year,  whatever  the  case  may  be,  and  he 
comes  up  to  the  12th  month  and  dis- 
covers that  in  spite  of  what  he  might  do. 
he  is  going  to  do  more  than  $1  million. 
All  through  the  foregoing  year  he  has 
not  been  paying  the  minimum  wage  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  covered.  He  has 
not  been  filing  reports  because  he  has 
not  been  covered.  Yet  in  the  last  month 
of  the  year  he  finds  himself  liable  for 
fines  and  the  imposition  of  much  bureau- 
cratic red  tape  because  he  did  not  know 
he  was  going  to  fall  into  the  class  that 
would  take  him  out  of  the  exemption. 

While  we  talk  of  a  $1  million  figure, 
we  forget  that  the  business  is  not  spe- 
cifically covered  by  the  $1  million  ex- 
emption in  the  bill.  There  are  two  other 
classifications.  One  is  a  classification  of 
$250,000  a  year,  which  is  not  a  very  high 
figure  in  today's  markets.  If  one  is  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  business,  the 


amount  is  $350,000  That  figure,  too.  as 
anyone  in  the  construction  business 
knows,  is  not  a  difficult  figure  to  reach. 

Higher  costs  would  confront  the  small 
businessman  even  if  the  legislation  were 
revised  so  as  to  clearly  and  definitely 
exempt  small  retail  and  service  busi- 
nesses from  coverage.  Previously,  we 
have  discussed  the  Indirect  efTect  rela- 
tive to  com.petition  in  the  labor  market 
with  larger  concerns.  This  would  mean 
higher  wage  costs  for  the  smaller  mer- 
chants. 

In  addition,  if  higher  wages  are  pushed 
onto  manufacturing  and  wholesaling 
enterprises,  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
absorb  the  added  labor  costs.  Rather, 
they  can  be  expected  to  rai.se  their  prices 
to  compensate  for  the  extra  costs.  Re- 
sult: Small  merchants  would  be  con- 
fronted with  higher  merchandise  costs. 

Moreover,  if  hliiher  wages  are  thrust 
upon  construction  companies,  this  would 
mean  higher  costs  for  the  retail  or  serv- 
ice firms  that  contemplate  remodeling  or 
other  building  programs. 

TITE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  RTTAILEB 

One  of  our  distinguished  Senators, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  f  Mr.  Pkox- 
MiREl.  made  this  pertinent  statement: 

I  would  agree  the  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing that  the  retailer  Is  not  getting  rich,  and 
that  the  retailer's  margin  Is  very  small,  per- 
haps too  small.  The  rate  of  small  business 
t&llures.  the  Tery  great  difficulty  of  succeed- 
ing In  the  retailing  area  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman, all  these  are  very  persu;\slve  with 
me.  and  I  am  familiar  m'lth  them.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Subcommit- 
tee of  this  particular  committee. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  a  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  California,  likewise 
pleads  the  case  of  the  small  retailers  as 
follows : 

The  Bure.ui  of  Internal  ReTenue  reports 
that  an  examination  of  Income  tax  return* 
of  206.582  gasoline  service  stations  under  sole 
proprietorships  showed  they  earned  a  net 
profit  of  only  $564,154,000.  Through  a 
process  of  simple  arithmetic,  by  dividing  one 
of  these  numbers  Into  another,  one  arrives 
at  the  figure  $2,731,  which  represents  the 
average  net  profit  derived  by  a  proprietor  of 
a  gasoline  service  station.  These  figures  are 
the  figures  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Mind  you.  only  $2,731  net 
profit  for  a  year's  compen&atlon  for  bacJt- 
breaklng  toll  through  long  hours.  This  fig- 
ure I  submit,  gentlemen.  In  these  days  of 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Is  pitifully  small 
Indeed. 

CONCLUSION 

Small  business  does  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum.  Neither  does  large  business. 
The  costs  of  one  firm  have  relationship 
to  the  costs  of  other  firms.  Small  busi- 
ness, therefore,  has  a  great  stake  in  cost- 
hiking  legislation — regardless  of  exemp- 
tions— and  should  not  be  deluded  into 
thinking  otherwise. 

The  other  day.  when  I  made  my  first 
presentation  on  this  subject.  I  spoke  very 
briefly  on  the  effect  the  bill  would  have 
on  employment  and  unemployment.  I 
made  a  prophecy  on  Thursday  which 
many  people  have  questioned,  and  I  wish 
to  do  a  bit  of  arithmetic  tonight  and 
develop  the  reasons  for  prophesying  that 
within  3  or  4  months  after  the  bill  went 
into  effect  there  would  be  a  half  million 
people  out  of  work  who  are  not  out  of 
work  today. 
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ErrECT    ON    EMPLOYMENT    AND    TNEMPLOYMENT 

Retailing  currently  offers  compara- 
tively good  employment  stability — as 
was  evidenced  during  the  last  reces- 
sion. From  August  1957  to  June  1958, 
retail  employment  declined  only  1  per- 
cent— while  manufacturing  employment 
dropped  12  percent. 

All  of  this — the  general  employment 
stability  and  the  opportunities  for  inex- 
perienced employees — would  be  seriously 
jeopardized  by  extension  of  Federal 
minimum  wage  provisions  to  the  retail 
and  service  trades. 

As  employers  are  forced  to  make  staff 
reductions  to  keep  total  labor  costs  in 
line,  the  inexperienced  employees  would 
be  first  to  go,  followed  by  others  whose 
productivity  is  not  on  par  with  the  man- 
datory wage  level. 

There  was  evidence  of  this  in  a  report 
contained  in  the  December  29,  1959,  is- 
sue of  Daily  Labor  Report,  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  here  in 
Washington.  The  report  cited  a  study 
compiled  by  a  student  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations — a  study  of  42  retail  stores  in 
Syracuse  and  Auburn.  N.Y..  a  State  hav- 
ing a  $1  minimum  rate  for  retailing. 
Preliminary  findings  in  the  study  are 
that  a  7.8  percent  increase  in  the  price 
of  labor  resulted  in  a  4  5  percent  rate  of 
layoff  among  workers  who  previously 
had  been  paid  less  than  $1  an  hour.  The 
layoff  impact  struck  most  heavily  among 
certain  kinds  of  workers:  the  relatively 
ineflBcient.  the  elderly,  the  part  time  and 
the  handicapp>ed. 

There  are  about  1.7  million  retail  es- 
Ublishments  in  the  United  States.  The 
1.1  million  of  these  who  have  employees 
employ  7.3  million  workers  of  whom 
7.050.000  are  not  now  protected  by  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Only  25.000  establishments  in  retail 
trade  have  more  than  $1  million  in  an- 
nual receipts.  These  establishments  em- 
ploy 2  million  workers. 

The  Hou.se  bill,  if  corrected,  would 
raise  the  number  of  employees  subject  to 
the  minimum-wage  provisions  from  23.7 
million  to  24.4  million.  This  is  the  net 
result  of  adding  14  million  workers  in 
retail  trade  and  excluding,  by  the  broad- 
ened "area  of  production  "  exemption. 
700,000  presently  covered  workers. 

If  we  assume  that  the  figures  that  re- 
sulted from  the  Cornell  study  is  accurate, 
that  in  itself,  if  projected,  would  add 
about  1.100.000  to  the  unemployed  rolls. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
figure  is  correct,  from  the  experience  I 
have  had  in  my  business  and  from  the  ex- 
perience I  have  had  in  studying  this  sub- 
ject in  retail  establishments  and  service 
establishments  of  varying  sizes. 

I  would  say  that  the  rate  is  slightly 
on  the  high  side.  Let  us  say.  however, 
that  it  is  50  percent  wTong.  If  it  is  50 
percent  wrong,  we  can  expect  600,000 
people,  or  nearly  600.000  people,  to  be 
out  of  work  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
the  pending  bill. 

Therefore.  I  stick  to  my  figures  of 
Thursday  last,  of  500,000. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anj'one  can  suc- 
cessfully argue  against  that  figure  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  found  that  there  was  considerable 


impact  upon  employment  following  the 
last  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 

In  this  connection,  consider  also  a 
statement  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  re- 
port of  February  15,  1960,  on  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Commenting  on 
the  effects  of  the  1956  minimum-wage 
increase  to  $1,  the  report  states  on  page 
l.partn: 

Ehirlng  the  period  of  adjustment  to  the 
higher  mlnlmvun,  there  were  significant  de- 
clines In  employment  In  more  of  the  low- 
wage  industry  segments  studied. 

And,  on  the  same  page,  it  is  said: 
If  alternative  employment  Is  not  available, 
workers  In   low-wage   communities   may  re- 
main unemployed  rather  than  obtain  higher 
wages  as  a  result  of  the  minimum  wage. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Employment 
Bureau  has  revealed  that  a  recent  labor 
market  analysis  of  the  York.  Pa.,  area 
shows  that  because  of  minimum-wage 
regulations  forcing  a  higher  wage  scale, 
retail  outlets  in  general  are  operating 
with  a  smaller  sales  force  than  a  year 
ago. 

A  Pennsylvania  State  minimum  wage 
of  $1  an  hour  went  into  uniform  effect 
throughout  the  State  at  the  beginning  of 
1960. 

The  State  employment  bureau  report 
states  that  the  number  of  nonfarm  wage 
and  salary  workers  in  the  York  area  is 
lower  than  a  year  ago  and  that  the  de- 
cline is  centered  entirely  in  nonmanufac- 
turing  fields,  such  as  retail  and  whole- 
sale establishments.  The  employment  in 
these  firms  is  dowTi  400  from  the  previous 
year. 

"This  is  a  reversal  of  past  trends  which 
have  always  shown  year-to-year  gains," 
the  ref>ort  says. 

Clearly,  then,  when  wages  are  raised. 
so  are  standards  of  employability.  Those 
who  cannot  qualify  for  work  at  the 
higher  wage  standards  simply  will  not 
work.  The  Lal>or  Department  reported 
substantial  declines  in  employment  in 
low-wage  industries  after  the  1956  mmi- 
mum-wage  increase. 

Currently,  some  4.5  million  are  unem- 
ployed— more  than  5  percent  of  the 
civilian  work  force — even  under  the  pre- 
vailing $1  minimum.  In  the  House  de- 
bate, no  one  asked  how  a  higher  mini- 
mum would  help  these  unemployed 
people  find  jobs. 

In  the  coming  decade,  the  number  of 
workers  will  increase  50  percent  faster 
than  in  the  1950's.  The  problem  of  job 
creation  and  Job  finding  is  made  all  the 
more  difficult  by  legislation  which  tends 
to  price  jobs  out  of  existence. 

Any  further  rise  in  the  statutory  mini- 
mum wage  should  be  considereKl  care- 
fully in  the  light  of  its  po.ssible  impact  on 
jobs  for  the  unskilled.  Legislation  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  rate  of  pay.  however 
justified,  is  a  form  of  interference  with 
the  operation  of  a  normal  and  competi- 
tive labor  market.  It  forces  important 
socioeconomic  changes  in  wage  and  work 
patterns.  Two  points  should  be  con- 
sidered: 

First.  Where  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion raises  hourly  pay  above  the  value  of 
an  unskilled  job,  workers  tend  to  be  laid 
off  The  low-income  workers  expected 
to  benefit  from  the  legislated  increase  in 


minimum  pay  may,  in  large  numbers,  be 
without  any  income  at  all.  There  is  little 
prospect  of  their  being  absorbed  in  to- 
day's labor  market,  with  its  increased 
premium  on  skill  and  adaptability. 

Second.  Employers  set  higher  employ- 
ment requirements — putting  more  pre- 
mium on  skills — as  pay  minimums  are 
priced  higher;  a  man  may  be  hired  as  a 
sweeper  or  porter  at  SI  an  hour,  but  at 
SI. 2 5  he  must  be  something  more  than 
that.  Moreover,  employers  often  find 
that  capital  equipment  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  higher  priced  unskilled  labor. 

According  to  a  lal)or  economist.  Neil 
Chamberlain,  legislators  who  vote  to  set 
a  higher  floor  under  wages,  "'however 
good  intentioned,  may  only  succeed  in 
making  victims  of  their  intended  bene- 
ficiaries." 

Unions,  of  course,  want  a  higher  mini- 
mum price  set  for  an  hour's  work.  They 
concede  that  some  unskilled  workers  are 
sure  to  be  squeezed  out  of  jobs,  and  that 
some  marginal  employers  will  be  forced 
out  of  business  and  sounder  ones  into 
laborsaving  mechanized  processes.  But, 
they  say,  this  will  be  a  small  loss  offset  by 
the  gains  in  "decent"  wages. 

Labor  leaders  today  are  expressing 
much  concern  about  the  impact  of  auto- 
mation and  technological  improvements 
on  employment.  They  protest  that  too 
often  there  is  a  rapid  rate  of  di.splace- 
ment  of  workers.  Yet  the  same  labor 
leaders  close  their  eyes  to  the  potential 
displacement  effects  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lation on  retail  and  service  trades 
workers. 

The  most  recent  show  of  concern  over 
the  effects  of  automation  comes  from  a 
union  in  the  retail  field— the  very  held 
which  would  be  harae.^t  h;t  by  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  3758.  Thus,  the  R.etail  Clerks 
Union  has  called  for  a  35-hour  work- 
week for  workers  in  the  retail  industry 
who  are  allegedly  the  victims  of  in- 
creased operational  efficiency  m  that  in- 
dustry. This  union  feels  that  automated 
devices  may  flood  retailing,  materials 
handling,  and  distribution  withm  the 
immediate  future,  as  they  have  in  ware- 
housing and  billing.  Yet,  this  same 
union  strongly  supports  S.  3758.  This 
raises  a  most  significant  question :  How 
can  a  labor  union  which  expresses  con- 
cern for  workers  displaced  by  automa- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  be  so  completely 
unconcerned  with  the  displacement  of 
workers  as  a  re.sult  of  minimum  wage 
legislation,  on  the  other  hand" 

Retail  management  is  constantly  seek- 
ing ways  of  reducmp  operatinE:  costs. 
Thus,  in  re-cent  years,  we  have  witnessed 
the  growth  of  self-service  operations  in 
several  of  the  retail  trades.  Just  5  years 
ago.  in  the  retail  drug  industry.  17  2  per- 
cent of  all  drugstores  used  the  self- 
service  technique  Early  this  year,  in 
1960.  37.2  percent  of  all  drugstores  are 
o',>erated  on  a  self-service  basis.  May 
we  not  logically  assume,  therefore,  that 
the  acceleration  of  this  trend  will  be 
brought  about  by  the  passage  of  such 
legislation  as  S.  3758';' 

Coming  under  a  new  law  for  the  first 
time  will  create  many  adjustment  head- 
aches for  retail  and  service  firms  Faced 
with  mounting  v.-ace  costs,  these  employ- 
ers will  strive  to  tighten  control  of  all 
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opera iintr  cosLs — especially  if  already- 
low  profit  margins  will  not  yield  to  fur- 
ther cost  pressures.  Methods  used  to 
offset  higher  wage  costs  will  include: 

P.rst.  higher  work  standards:  second. 
more  neid  hirlnc;  and  layoff  practices; 
third,  reorsranization  of  layout  of  place 
of  business  for  greater  efficiency,  that  is, 
self-service,  use  of  conveyor  systems. 
and  .so  forth;  fourth,  closer  control  of 
overtime  work:  and.  fifth,  installation  of 
labor -savini,'  machinery. 

It  apparently  has  not  occurred  to  the 
labor  bosses  that  union  pressure  for 
more  and  higher  wages — regardless  of 
productivity — ha.s  caused  many  employ- 
ers to  adopt  labor-savins<  techniques  on 
a  more  hurried  schedule  than  was  orig- 
inally planned,  thus  needlessly  throwing 
more  employees  out  of  work. 

A:  present,  when  a  reemployment 
problem  exists  m  some  areas,  pricing 
labor  at  an  arbitrarily  higher  scale 
would  place  a  heavy  burden  on  the  labor 
market  Certainly  the  AFL-CIO  should 
be  aware  of  this  problem.  The  labor 
federation  recently  cautioned  that  1960 
unemployment  will  stick  close  to  the  5.2 
percent  of  the  labor  force  total  racked 
up  last  January  It  said  that  only  a  con- 
tinuing rise  of  sales,  production,  and 
jobs  throughout  1960  could  head  off  the 
threat  o:  a  1961  recession.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  AFL-CIO  executive  council. 
in  its  midwinter  meeting  in  Miami  Beach. 
actually  forecast  a  recession  in  1961  and 
demanded  Federal  action  to  thwart  it. 

In  view  of  the  AFL-CIO  s  concern 
over  persistent  unemployment  and  a  f>os- 
sible  recession  next  year,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  it  is  pushing  for  legis- 
lation which  would  only  add  to  these  two 
problem.'- 

For  a  moment  jr  two  I  should  like  to 
draw  on  my  exp<  rience  in  this  field,  to 
try  to  tell  Sei.atoi  s  what  can  be  done 
today  and  what  pro;.aoiy  will  have  to  be 
done  if  the  retail  trstde  and  service 
groups  are  faceii  nut  only  by  higher  wage 
costs,  bui,  by  increased  regulation  of 
their  business 

I  said  the  othei-  day  that  I  believe 
some  if  the  be.st  -tocks  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  are  those  of  industries 
which  make  venumg  machines.  It  is 
possible  today  to  sell  by  a  vending  ma- 
chine in  a  store,  almoii  anything  whicn 
does  not  require  fitting,  including  hand- 
kerchiefs, men's  socks,  women's  hosiery, 
aimo>t  any  line  of  goods  found  on  a  cos- 
metics counter,  and  practically  every- 
thing found  on  a  notions  counter.  In 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  articles  which 
actually  have  to  be  tried  on  or  altered 
to  determine  the  fit.  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  which  cannot  be  sold 
without  a  sales  person  One  has  only 
to  go  into  the  largest  hardware  stores 
in  the  city  of  Washington  to  realize  that 
they  have  dispensed  with  salesmen  or 
saleswomen.  Those  stores  have  been 
converted  into  do-it-yourself  establish- 
ments, where  one  can  get  anything  he 
wants  by  walking  to  the  counter  and 
picking  it  up.  Signs  tell  him  the  loca- 
tion of  screws  and  nails  and  of  other 
articles  of  hardware.  The  customer  can 
pick  them  up  and  carry  them  to  the 
front  counter,  a  here  one  employee  will 
Lake  the  mon^y  and  complete  the  trans- 
action. 


Today  one  can  go  into  lumberyards 
in  various  places  in  the  country  and  se- 
lect the  lumber  himself  for  his  "do-it- 
yourself"  job  at  home. 

The  house  painters  of  the  country  will 
tell  us  that  more  and  more  people  are 
doing  their  own  painting  of  their  homes 
and  of  their  rooms.  The  professional 
house  painters  are  not  decorating  so 
many  homes  and  offices.  Why?  Be- 
cause unnatural  forces  acting  upon  the 
labor  market  are  forcing  pnvate  labor 
to  the  point  where  the  American  house- 
holder simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  them. 
This,  I  think,  is  very  sad.  because  I  can 
see,  if  the  trend  continues,  the  end  of  a 
very  important  segment  oi  the  American 
economic  system,  namely,  the  craftsman 
who  has  heretofore  been  called  upon  by 
the  householder  to  do  a  job  that  the 
husband  or  son  is  now  doing  for  the 
family. 

Automatic  elevators  and  escalators  are 
rapidly  being  Installed  almost  every- 
where, because  it  is  no  longer  felt  that 
the  cost  of  an  elevator  operator  can  be 
afforded. 

If  these  forces  had  been  at  work  30 
years  ago.  I  do  not  think  retailers  would 
have  paid  much  attention  to  them,  be- 
cause, as  I  related  the  other  day.  it  was 
possible  in  those  days,  with  the  proper 
attention  to  business,  to  realize  a  10-per- 
cent profit  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Un- 
fortunately, I  left  on  my  desk  some 
figures  I  had  intended  to  bring  with  me. 
but  I  shall  supply  them  tomorrow.  They 
show  that  in  the  first  few  months  of  this 
year  every  level  of  merchant  whom  this 
process  might  affect  has  been  under- 
going losses  instead  of  profits.  The  an- 
nual study  made  by  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness at  Harvard  shows  that  the  average 
retailer  today  can  look  forward  to  a 
profit  of  around  2  percent.  That  does 
not  provide  much  room  in  which  to  move. 
When  a  merchant  had  a  larger  profit, 
he  could  eliminate  many  things  which 
were  not  needed  in  the  business,  but 
those  tilings  have  almost  all  been  elimi- 
nated until  today  the  point  has  been 
reached  of  not  necessarily  paying  lower 
salaries,  but  of  increasing  production, 
which  will  produce  higher  salaries:  of 
not  relying  upon  the  fiat  of  govern- 
ment to  produce  higher  wages,  but  rely- 
ing upon  the  historic  basis  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  to  provide  more  pro- 
ductivity in  all  those  fields. 

In  the  absence  of  that  incentive  sys- 
tem, the  merchant  has  to  turn  to  auto- 
matic vending  machines,  which  in  turn 
will  deprive  from  jobs  the  very  ones  we 
are  talking  about  helping — the  older 
people,  who  are  not  interested  in  40- 
hour,  5-day-a-week  jobs,  but  want  to 
work  a  few  hours  a  day  or  1  day  a  week 
or  1  night  a  week.  These  are  the  ones 
a  retailer  will  employ  in  times  of  need, 
and  these  are  the  ones  who  will  work 
regularly  on  such  schedules.  The  point 
to  bear  in  mind  Ls  that  they  are  the  very 
ones  who  will  be  the  first  to  be  dis- 
charged. The  next  will  be  the  less 
skilled,  because  as  these  wages  are  forced 
up  at  the  bottom,  they  are  forced  up  at 
the  top;  and  we  must  be  concerned  with 
profit,  becatise  it  is  the  reason  why  any 
man  is  in  business.  So  the  cut  comes 
on  the  part  of  the  force  that  can  least 
afford  to  be  cut. 


The  other  economic  force  in  connec- 
tion with  higher  labor  costs  is  the  pres- 
sure on  prices. 

HIGHER   LABOI  COSTS PKESSUVB  ON   PUCKS 

Enactment  of  Senate  bill  3758  would 
have  a  double-barreled  cost  impact  on 
retail  and  ser\'ice  businesses 

The  first  cost  impact  would  be  on  the 
stores'  own  labor  costs,  For  the  stores 
brought  under  the  $1.25  minimum,  there 
would  be  a  direct  cost  hike.  For  the 
few  stores  that  might  remain  uncovered, 
there  would  be  an  indirect  cost  Impact; 
they  would  need  to  keep  their  wages  in 
line  with  those  of  covered  establish- 
ments, in  order  to  remain  competitive 
for  qualified  employees  in  the  same  labor 
market  with  covered  firms.  And  both 
covered  and  uncovered  stores  would  face 
the  prospect  of  maintaining  salary 
differentials. 

Also,  since  most  of  the  smaller  retail 
and  service  establishments  do  not  have 
legal  or  accounting  specialists,  the 
proper  maintenance  of  records  for  the 
Wage-Hour  Division  would  impose  still 
another  problem  on  the.se  establish- 
ments; and  its  solution  would  represent 
another  cost  factor. 

The  second  cost  impact  for  retail  and 
service  employers  would  be  felt  in  pur- 
chasing the  goods  and  services  necessary 
to  their  business  operations. 

Inasmuch  as  the  legislation  would 
cause  higher  wages  at  the  manufactur- 
ing level.  It  Is  quite  certain  that  would 
cause  the  manufacturer's  product  to  cost 
more.  As  a  result,  the  merchants  would 
be  confronted  with  higher  merchandise 
costs. 

It  is  totally  unrealistic  to  expect  these 
firms  to  absorb  the  extra  costs.  Profits 
simply  are  not  large  enough.  In  fact. 
41.4  percent  of  the  retail  corporations 
reporting  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice for  the  fiscal  year  1958  showed  no 
profit  at  all.  Those  that  were  In  the 
black  showed  a  net  profit  after  taxes  of 
only  1.8  percent  of  sales.  For  all  report- 
ing retail  corporations — both  those  with 
and  those  without  profit — the  average 
net  profit  after  taxes  was  1  percent  of 
sales. 

Obviously,  therefore,  no  one  can  ex- 
jaect  these  firms  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
extra  costs  the  legislation  would  impose, 
without  taking  some  sort  of  compensa- 
tory action.  To  escape  the  impossible 
burden  of  the  extra  costs,  the  retailer 
would  look  mainly  toward  reducing  his 
stail  of  employees  and  or  raising  his 
prices  to  the  consumer.  The  amount  of 
increase  would  depend  on  the  extent  to 
which  they  could  reduce  already  low 
profit  margins  or  compensate  for  the 
added  costs  through  layoffs.  But  some 
consumer  price  increases  would  be  in- 
escapable. 

Price  rises  in  a  wide  range  of  manu- 
factured items  over  the  past  2  years  have 
pushed  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
wholesale  price  index  to  record  hi^ihs  for 
all  commodities  other  than  foods  and 
farm  products.  Of  course,  increases  In 
the  wholesale  price  index  are  not  neces- 
sarily reflected  later  in  rises  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  However,  additional 
wholesale  price  "hikes"  of  manufactured 
products  cannot  help  but  exert  more  up- 
ward pressure  on  the  retail  prices  which 
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consumers  pay  for  many  types  of  goods. 
And,  certainly,  rises  at  the  wholesale 
level  will  discourage  any  possible  reduc- 
tion of  retail  prices. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  for  June 
1960.  was  126.5  percent  of  the  1957-59 
average.  While  IJiis  index  as  a  whole 
has  risen  only  16  percent  since  June 
1959,  the  cost  of  .services — less  rent,  the 
most  persistently  rising  factor  in  the  in- 
dex—went up  3.2  percent;  and  the  trend 
still  is  upward. 

The  minimum  wage  bill  before  the 
Senate,  if  enacted,  would  only  compound 
the  difficulty  oi  maintaining  stable 
prices.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  en- 
actment of  legislation  such  as  Senate  bill 
3758  would  be  taiiUmount  to  legislating 
higher  consumer  prices  The  consumer 
would  have  to  del  ray  some  of  the  added 
costs  that  would  result  from  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  briefly  ment  ioned 
profits.  I  know  tliat  profits  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  discussed  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  if  *e  are  to  judge  by  the 
attitude  taken  by  some.  In  fact,  when 
we  listen  to  somi'  of  our  colleagues.  It 
seems  to  be  considered  shameful  that 
an  American  businessman  should  ever 
try  to  make  a  profit.  I  have  heard 
American  businessmen  criticized  and 
virtually  beaten  from  pillar  to  post  be- 
cause they  were  a  3le  to  arrive  at  a  small 
profit   during  a  yearlong  operation. 

On  the  contrary'.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
all  Americans  should  be  very  proud  of  the 
private  enterprise  or  capitalistic  system, 
or  whatever  one  may  wish  to  call  it.  Cer- 
tainly profits  constitute  the  greatest  force 
that  has  resulted  :n  making  this  country 
the  greatest  producer  In  the  world.  So- 
cialism could  not  do  that.  That  Is  why 
Russia  Ls  lacking  m  the  economic  fields. 

In  fact,  I  have  lo  fear  of  Rus.':la's  ac- 
tivities In  the  economic  fields,  unless  she 
continues  what  s;ie  has  been  doing  re- 
cently, for,  strangely  enough,  recently 
Russia  has  been  copying  our  capitalistic 
system;  .she  has  rtcently  been  doing  that 
In  connection  witri  her  agricultural  sys- 
tem, by  allowing  her  farmers  to  retain 
some  of  what  thty  produce;  and  In  the 
case  of  her  facto  t  workers,  Russia  has 
been  doing  that  by  means  of  allowing 
longer  vacations.  If  that  trend  con- 
tinues, but  if.  on  the  other  hand,  we.  In 
our  system,  continue  to  listen  to  the 
siren  song  of  socialism,  we  can  easilj*  be 
in  trouble,  because  certainly  no  socialistic 
system  can  produce  what  the  capitalistic 
system  has  produced.  That  has  been 
tried  and  tried.  SLid  tried  again;  but  cer- 
tainly It  can  neve  •  work  in  America.  The 
only  tiling  that  ( an  work  In  America  Is 
the  private  enterprise  system  or  the  profit 

system. 

PKorrrs 

Profit  margins  in  the  retail  trades,  on 
the  whole,  are  too  low.  Mr,  President,  to 
absorb  nsing  costs  and  wage  increases 
not  accompanied  by  productivity  In- 
creases. Over  the  r>ast  few  years,  a 
large  portion  of  retailing  has  tried  to 
absorb  most  of  Its  increased  operating 
costs.  But,  gene  "ally,  the  point  has  been 
reached  where  ailded  costs  can  no  longer 
be  absorbed. 


The  profit  problem  of  the  small  enter- 
prise was  made  clear  last  year  in  a  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  study '  which  con- 
tended that  small  department  stores  in 
the  $5  millicMi  and  under  volume  classi- 
fication have  made  no  progress  in  the 
last  30  years  in  improving  net  profits. 

An  analysis  of  operating  results  be- 
tween 1928  and  1957  shows,  according  to 
the  study,  that  total  expenses  rose  from 
29.6  percent  to  33.5  percent  of  sales. 
mor%  than  offsetting  rises  in  original 
markup  and  gross  margin. 

Even  the  large  grocery  chains  are  said 
to  be  heading  toward  a  profit  squeeze, 
according  to  a  recent  Harvard  business 
ref>ort  sponsored  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Food  Chains.  The  report 
says  that  net  profits  before  income  taxes 
declined  from  2.97  cents  per  sales  dollar 
in  1957  to  2.89  cents  a  dollar  in  1958. 
The  net  after  taxes  slipped  from  1.44 
cents  a  sales  dollar  in  1957  to  1.40  cents 
in  1958. 

The  Harvard  report  concluded  that 
food-chain  profits  declined  because 
competition  limited  the  growth  of  gross 
maj-gins,  while  expenses  went  up. 

In  a  coldly  accurate  appraisal  of  profit 
trends  in  the  distributive  trades  during 
the  postwar  years.  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  observes  in  his  book, 
•Prosperity  Without  Infiation": 

The  pace  of  competition  became  especially 
keen  in  retail  market*  as  new  method*  of 
distribution — of  which  the  discount  house, 
supermarket,  and  suburban  shopping  center 
are  representative — spread  rapidly.  A  broad 
tendency  toward  declining  profit  margins  de- 
veloped. While  only  moderate  and  Irregular 
In  the  case  of  manufacturers,  this  tendency 
became  quite  pronounced  for  the  distributive 
trade*.* 

The  profit  decline  In  retail  trades  is 
most  vividly  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
of  corporate  income  tax  reports  for 
fiscal  1957  and  1958.  which  are  the 
latest  available,  issued  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  These  IRS  figures 
show  that  all  reporting  retail  corpora- 
tions in  fiscal  1957  had  average  net  profit 
after  taxes  of  only  1.2  percent  of  sales. 
Of  all  retail  corporations  filing  income 
tax  returns  that  year,  40.9  percent  re- 
ported no  profit  at  all.  Those  operating 
in  the  black  had  a  net  profit  after  taxes 
of  only  1.9  percent  of  sales. 

For  fiscal  1958.  the  reporting  retail 
corporations  showed  an  average  net 
profit  after  taxes  of  1.8  percent  of  sales — 
a  slight  drop  from  1957. 

Even  the  most  cursory  examination 
of  the  profit  picture  In  the  retail  and 
service  trades  shows  these  trades  gen- 
erally are  in  no  position  to  absorb  legis- 
lated wage  increases  unaccompanied  by 
productivity  increases. 

If  S.  3758  Is  enacted,  many  retail  and 
service  businessmen  will  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  raise  prices  and  or  lay  off 
employees  if  they  expect  to  remain  In 
business. 


'  "Departmental  Merchandising  Results  In 
Small  Department  Storee  1966-58,"  Edgar 
H.  Gault.  bureau  of  business  research.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

•Arthur  F.  Burns.  "Proe',>er'.ty  Without  In- 
flation." Smith.  Keynes  &  Marshall,  publish- 
ers. 1958,  p.  10. 


FBODUCTl/rrr    in    HETAtLINO 

In  view  of  the  complex  relationship  be- 
tween employee  average  productivity  and 
wages,  it  is  important  that  there  be  seri- 
ous consideratitm  of  the  productivity 
problems  and  variations  that  exist  in  re- 
tailing. 

Productivity  i.5  an  elusive  factor  in  any 
industry  and  C£^n  be  discussed  only  in 
loose  and  general  terms.  In  retailing, 
the  only  means  known  thus  far  for  meas- 
uring productivity  is  the  crude  yardstick 
of  sales  per  employee. 

It  is  true  that  new  methods  of  distribu- 
tion, such  as  tile  modem  supermarket 
system,  have  increased  retailing  effi- 
ciency and  pnxiuctivity.  However,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  presume  that  re- 
tail productivit}-  is  subject  to  the  same 
degree  of  control  £is  the  productivity  of 
assembly  line  industries. 

Even  allow-ins:  for  advances  made  by 
our  modern  supermarket  system,  shop- 
ping centers,  and  self-service  methods, 
retailing  in  general  still  fuiaclions  on  a 
person-to-person  basis.  It  still  relies 
heavily  on  the  f  kills  of  selling  and  per- 
suasicHi;  on  tlie  whims  of  the  cu5tomer 
and  the  weathei ;  on  variations  m  qual- 
ity, value,  and  tvpes  of  merchandise  of- 
fered; on  adverusing  and  display  tech- 
niques; on  store  services  for  customer 
convenience,  such  as  credit  and  parking 
facilities;  and  a  host  of  intangible  fac- 
tors, such  as  management  ingenuity. 

Unlike  manufacturing,  retailing  can- 
not depend  extensively  on  the  nearly 
flawless  p>erforn.ance  of  machinery,  and 
on  well-regulated  production  lines. 
Bearing  this  out  is  this  pointed  observa- 
tion of  a  grocery  chain  store  executive ; 

Speaking  to  the  National  Association 
of  Food  Chains  convention  in  1958  on 
"Productivity  of  the  Retail  Outlet."  Carol 
Shaver,  of  Grand  Union  Co.,  noted  that 
the  average  supermarket  employee  is 
productive  onlj-  40-45  minutes  out  of 
each  60,  or  about  65-70  percent  of  the 
time.  In  contrast,  he  pointed  out.  well- 
run  production  line  industries  mav  ex- 
pect 54-66  minutes  of  productive  time. 
90-95  percent  of  each  hour. 

E^•en  within  retailing,  there  are  wide 
variations  in  productivity  and  employee 
earnings.  Evidence  of  these  differences 
is  borne  out  in  the  1956  BLS  siirvey  of 
retail  employee  earnings,  which  showed 
that  variety  store  employees'  earnings 
were  the  lowest  of  all  trades,  while  em- 
ployees of  auto  dealers  were  the  highest. 
This  can  be  attributed  to:  First,  wide 
differences  in  skills  required:  second, 
tremendous  use  of  part  time,  inexperi- 
enced, and  young  workers  in  variety 
stores;  and  third,  great  differences  in 
value  between  types  of  products  sold. 

The  size  of  the  average  sales  trans- 
action obviously  affects  both  employee 
productivity  and  earmrtgs.  The  range 
in  these  average  transactions  may  vaiy 
from  hundreds  of  dollars — automobiles 
and  appliances — to  as  little  as  50  or  60 
cents — variety  stores.  There  are  stores 
in  every  community  which  sell  lower 
priced  merchandise  and  which  do  not 
have  expensive  items  to  bring  up  the 
average  sales  per  transaction.  Such 
stores  will  h:\ve  relatively  low  employee 
proauclivity  arid,  tiierefore,  a  low  aver- 
age rate  of  pay. 
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Retailing's  productivity  problems  and 
variations  not  only  explain  some  of  the 
difference  between  retail  and  manufac- 
turing wage  averages,  but  they  offer  an- 
other reason  for  continued  exemption  of 
the  trade  from  Federal  wage-hour  regu- 
lation 

S  3758  does  not  improve  retail  pro- 
ductivity, but  is  aimed  simply  at  raising 
wages.  Since  wages  are  an  operating 
cost,  then  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
bill  would  be  to  increase  the  ratio  of 
costs  to  productivity.  Generally  speak- 
ing, this  would  present  an  intolerable 
situation  to  retailers,  especially  smaller 
retailers. 

THE   "enterprise"    DEJINmOX 

To  get  back  to  the  bill  itself  for  a  few 
moir.'Tits.  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
dffiiution  of  •enterprise"  as  contained 
in  the  Kennedy  language. 

S  3758  extends  coverage  to  any  retail 
or  service  "enterprise  engaged  in  an  ac- 
tivity affecting  commerce,"  whether  the 
enterprise  consists  of  one  or  more  estab- 
lishments, if  the  aggregate  aruiual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  of  all  such  establish- 
ments is  $1  million  or  more.  The  appar- 
ent purpose  of  this  language  is  to  assure 
that  separate  units  of  a  chain  organiza- 
tion are  considered  collectively  as  a 
single  enterprise. 

Thus,  the  meaning  of  "enterprise"  be- 
comes a  key  issue  in  determining  pre- 
cisely who  is  covered  and  who  is  ex- 
empted. 

Here  is  the  definition  of  "enterprise" 
as  set  forth  m  section  3(r)  of  S.  3758: 

(n  Enterprise"  means  the  related  activ- 
ities performed  ( either  tlirough  unified  op- 
eration or  common  control)  by  any  person 
or  persons  for  a  common  business  purpose, 
and  Includes  all  such  activities  whether  per- 
formed In  c  ne  or  more  establishments  or  by 
one  or  more  corporate  or  other  organizational 
units  but  shall  not  Include  the  related  ac- 
tivities performed  for  such  enterprise  by 
an  Independent  contractor:  Provided.  That 
within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection  a 
locally  owned  and  controlled  retail  or  serv- 
ice establishment  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
other  than  a  separate  and  distinct  enter- 
prise by  reason  of  any  arrangement,  which 
Includes,  but  Is  not  limited,  to  an  agreement 
(1)  that  it  will  sell,  or  sell  only,  certain 
goods  specified  by  a  particular  manufac- 
tiu"er.  distributor,  or  advertiser,  or  (2)  that 
It  will  Join  with  other  locally  owned  and 
controlled  concerns  In  the  same  industry 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  purchasing,  or 
(3)  that  it  will  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
sell  the  goods  or  use  the  brand  name  of  a 
manufacturer,  distributor,  or  advertiser 
within  a  specified  area,  or  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  It  occupies  premises  leased  to  it 
by  a  person  who  also  leases  premises  to 
other   retail  or  service  establishments. 

However  "protective"  this  new  lan- 
eusee  may  sound  for  smaller  businesses, 
ther-:'  :s  a  distinct  possibility  that  it  does 
not  aff  rd  a  realistic  exemption  for  small 
bu?;r.-'  ~  When  considered  in  relation 
to  m  '^'•■rr.  merchandising  practices,  this 
-'^f::::tion  of  "enterprise"  has  far-reach- 
.:.-;  application  to  countless  independent 
distributors. 

Past  hi.story  indicates  that  the  new 
language  would  be  construed — by  the 
court.=5  and  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  en- 
force- compliance  with  the  law — so  as 
to  achieve  the  broadest  po.ssible  exten- 
sion of  coverage. 


Consider  some  of  the  questions  which 
might  arise  in  interpreting  the  "enter- 
prise" definition  to  determine  whether  a 
small  store  is  part  of  a  larger  enterprise 
having  more  than  $1  million  annual 
sales,  and  therefore,  is  subject  to  cov- 
erage: 

The  first  point  is:  When  are  employers 
related  for  a  common  business  purpose 
through  "unified  operation"? 

This  would  appear  to  include  employ- 
ers who  are  unified  in  interest,  a  term 
which  might  well  mean,  for  example, 
that  a  small  independent  drugstore, 
franchised  to  handle  and  promote  cer- 
tain cosmetic  lines,  photographic  equip- 
ment, and  so  forth,  would  be  covered  as 
part  of  the  enterprise  of  the  national 
manufacturer  of  such  lines.  Result:  No 
exemption. 

Similar  arrangements  can  be  found  in 
a  variety  of  fields:  Auto  dealers  linked 
in  many  ways  with  the  manufacturer  of 
the  car  they  sell.  Department  stores 
linked  with  national  manufacturers  of 
appliances,  bedding,  clothing,  floor  cov- 
ering, and  so  forth.  Furniture  stores 
linked  with  manufacturers  of  certain 
class  lines  of  furniture.  Hardware 
stores  linked  with  manufacturers  of  cer- 
tain home  workshop  equipment,  and  so 
on.  In  each  case  there  is  a  definite 
threat  that  the  small  locally  owned  and 
0F>erated  establishment  would  be  covered 
as  part  of  a  larger  entei-pnse,  even 
though  its  own  sales  volume  is  far  below 
the  SI  million  figure. 

Also  think  of  the  co-op  advertising  and 
merchandising  agreements  between 
manufacturers  and  retailers  in  a  host  of 
fields.  Often,  the  manufacturer  provides 
mats  or  suggested  ad  layouts  for  the 
retailer  to  use.  He  may  require  the  re- 
tailer to  place  a  minimum  amount  of 
local  advertising  in  a  sp>ecified  period  of 
time.  He  may  require  that  the  co-op  ad 
not  show  product  price.  Here,  too.  there 
is  a  degree  of  unified  operation  in  mer- 
chandising which  might  link  the  retailer 
and  the  manufacturer  in  a  common 
enterprise. 

Likewise,  consider  the  definition  of  en- 
terprise with  regard  to  the  thousands  of 
.small  franchi.sed  businesses,  such  as 
frozen  custard  stands  and  also  auto 
appliance  stores,  self-service  laundries, 
equipment  rental  services,  automatic 
merchandising,  hamburger  stands,  as 
well  as  leased  operations  such  as  gaso- 
line service  stations.  Broadly  inter- 
preted, all  such  small  businesses  would 
be  part  of  a  larger  enterprise  with  their 
supplier. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make.  Mr. 
President,  in  connection  with  this  term 
is.  When  are  employers  related  for  a 
common  business  purpose  through  com- 
mon control? 

This  may  be  academic,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  appear  relatively  easy  to  establish 
relationship  through  "unified  operation," 
in  which  case  common  control  would  not 
have  to  be  present.  Even  so,  common 
control  also  might  be  subject  to  broad 
interpretation. 

For  example,  consider  again  the  small 
drugstore  franchised  to  sell  a  certain 
product.  Under  the  agreement,  he  is  re- 
quired to  stock  certain  items  so  as  to 
maintain  a  desirable  inventory:  he  also  is 
expected  to  maintain  certain  price  levels 


for  the  equipment.  This  would  appar- 
ently relate  him  to  the  manufacturer 
through  a  degree  of  common  control. 

Moreover,  what  about  fair  trade 
States?  There,  all  retailers  who  sell  a 
national  brand  are  expected  to  adhere  to 
the  manufacturers'  suggested  retail  sales 
price,  another  form  of  control. 

Such  control  relationships  between 
manufacturers  and  retailers  can  be  found 
in  many  instances. 

The  third  point,  Mr.  President,  is. 
What  is  the  significance  of  the  first  type 
of  agreement,  that  the  local  retail  or 
service  establishment  "will  sell  or  sell 
only  certain  goods  specified  by  a  partic- 
ular manufacturer,  distributor,  or  ad- 
vertiser"'' 

Chances  are,  such  an  agreement  does 
not  often  exist  If  it  does.  It  may  well 
be  a  violation  of  antitrust  law  Gen- 
erally, it  is  illegal  for  a  manufacturer 
and  retailer  to  enter  into  any  agreement 
that  prohibits  the  retailer  from  handling 
specified  products 

The  fourth  point  is.  What  Is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  second  agreement,  "that 
it  will  join  with  other  locally  owned  and 
controlled  concerns  in  the  .same  indus- 
try for  the  purpose  of  collective  pur- 
chasing"? 

This  is  supposed  to  afford  .some  pro- 
tection for  those  .small  concerns  that 
join  together,  for  example,  in  coopera- 
tive buying  groups,  so  as  to  benefit  from 
quantity  prices  But.  this  provision  is 
of  doubtful  value 

For  instance,  many  of  the  co-op  and 
voluntary  group  members  join  together 
for  more  than  merely  collective  pur- 
chasing. In  many  cases,  they  pursue 
similar  merchandising  programs.  Lim- 
ited as  it  is  to  "collective  purchasing," 
the  provision  does  not  protect  the  thous- 
ands of  retailers  affiliated  in  joint  mer- 
chandising programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  draw  again  upon  my 
experience  to  relate  a  little  known  fact 
of  retailing  life.  It  Is  a  very  expensive 
operation  for  a  store  in  this  country  to 
maintain  a  buying  office  in  a  city  like 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  or  Chicago.  It 
is  very  expensive  to  maintain  an  office 
in  the  various  large  markets,  yet  it  is  a 
very  desirable  thing  to  do.  A  store  doing 
less  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
business  cannot  very  well  have  an  office 
in  New  York.  Chicago,  or  Los  Angeles, 
but  by  joining  with  a  large  number  of 
other  stores— 50,  100,  200,  or  300  store.s — 
to  provide  lower  cost  operations  to  the 
individual  stores  of  a  New  York  office, 
which  would  in  turn  buy  for  all  the 
stores,  this  can  be  done. 

If  we  pushed  the  definition  to  the 
fullest — and  I  assure  Senators  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  would  do  so — it 
would  bring  under  coverage  many  thou- 
sands of  stores  which  in  a  cooperative 
way  join  with  other  stores  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  benefits  of  an  office 
in  the  large  markets.  The  administra- 
tors would  do  this  merely  by  adding  the 
total  volume  Oi  all  the  stores  engaged  in 
this  cooperative  effort  and  by  saying  that 
each  store  was  a  part  of  it.  That  is  one 
of  the  hidden  "gimmicks"  in  the  bill. 

I  know  personally  of  hundreds  of  firms 
in  my  own  State  which  would  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  even  though 
they  do  not  do  a  million  dollars'  worth 
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of  business  a  yeai ,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  when  the  tJtals  are  added,  even 
though  the  work  i:i  the  office  Is  unrelated 
to  the  work  in  Arizona,  in  North  Dakota, 
or  wherever  It  might  be.  the  total  Is  more 
than  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  President.  I  beat  myself  to  the 
punch,  because  that  is  the  next  item  in 
my  prepared  statement,  and  I  had  for- 
gotten It  was.  It  goes  a  step  further. 
Consider  anotlier  situation.  Many 
department  stor<;s  also  join  together 
through  large  central  buying  offices 
which  handle  their  purchasing  require- 
ments. In  a  typical  arrangement,  one 
buying  concern  r.iay  purchase  for  both 
local,  Independent  department  stores  and 
for  chain  departraent  stores.  Thus,  the 
Independents  would  be  Joined  together 
with  chain  stores  not  locally  owned  and 
controlled  and  v.'ould  not  be  able  to 
claim  immunity  under  the  collective  pur- 
chasing agreement.  He  would  likely  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  larger  enterprise 
consisting  of  the  Ouying  office  and  all  its 
members  xmifled  in  Interest  for  a  com- 
mon business  purpose. 

The  fifth  and  last  point  that  I  shall 
touch  upon  In  th;s  part  of  the  discussion 
Is  this. 

What  about  the  third  type  of  agree- 
ment "that  it  vlll  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  sell  the  goods  or  use  the  brand 
name  of  a  manufacturer,  distributor,  or 
advertiser  in  a  specified  area"? 

This  seems  relatively  unimportant. 
Such  exclusive  arrangements  are  far  less 
frequent  today  than  they  were  in  the 
past. 

Besides,  there  are  so  many  other  ix)s- 
siblUtles  for  trap'ping  the  small  business 
establishment  imder  minimum  wage 
coverage,  this  p;-ovision  probably  would 
have  little  value. 

In  closing  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  study  this  very  Intricate  bill. 
I  ask  them  in  all  respect  to  their  con- 
stituents who  are  engaged  in  the  service 
and  retail  fields,  so  that  they  might  not 
act  hastily  and  do  these  p>eople  harm,  to 
study   the   discussions   that   have  been 
placed  In  the  Record  by  myself  and  by 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  op>- 
posed  to  the  Kennedy  bill  that  Is  now 
before  us.    We  ;-hink  that  while  the  bill 
has  much  politic  al  sex  appeal,  it  does  not 
make  much  ecf^nomic  sense.     I  cannot 
understand  the  desirability  of  legislating 
for  the  so-called  low-paid  man.  who  is 
going  to  be  harmed  by  the  passage  of  this 
propKJsed  legislation  within  a  few  weeks 
after  Its  passaj^e  by  increased  costs.     I 
think  It  Is  time  that  we  in  the  business 
of  this  country  should  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sumer some  of  the  increases  of  produc- 
tivity rather  than  passing  on  almost  en- 
tirely these  increases  to  the  wage  earner. 
I  think  there  must  be  a  very  fine  bal- 
ance between  that  which  we  pass  on  to 
the  wage  earner  and  that  which  we  pass 
on  to  the  consumer,  because  if  all  the  in- 
crease goes  to  the  wage  earner,  without 
any  corresponding  Increase  in  productiv- 
ity, something  must  give,  and  that  is  the 
price  line.    Prices  go  up,  so  that  the  man 
who  Is  working  on  an  hourly  wage  or  a 
guaranteed    annual    wage   or    whatever 
base  he  may  be  working  on  finds  that  the 
increase  he  has  received,  either  through 
governmental  fiat  or  over  the  bargainlns 


table,  is  of  no  avail  because  he  must  pay 
so  much  for  merchandise,  and  that  he 
was  actually  better  off  when  he  was  earn- 
ing a  lesser  amount. 

These  are  the  economic  facts  of  life 
that  I  as  a  man  who  spent  his  life  up  to 
the  time  he  got  into  politics  discovered  in 
business.  I  have  tried  to  get  across  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  Is  a  time  for  us 
to  look  carefully  at  what  is  between  the 
covers  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  re- 
call the  particular  amendment  the  Sena- 
tor has  in  mind,  but  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  many  instances  the  wage  earner  and 
the  consumer  is  the  same  person? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  In  every  instance 
that  Is  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not 
true  oftentimes  the  man  who  must  pay 
the  increased  wage  Is  the  consumer,  and 
that  he  happens  to  be  the  same  man  who 
is  the  wage  earner? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  am  glad  he  brought 
out  that  point,  because  for  some  strange 
reason  we  in  this  country'  have  set  the 
wage  earner  apart,  as  if  he  did  not  be- 
long to  the  rest  of  society. 

We  are  wage  earners.  Some  may  argue 
that  we  here  do  not  earn  our  salaries. 
I  will  admit  there  are  times  when  I  think 
they  are  correct.  But  on  days  like  this, 
after  14  hours  of  work.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  time  and  a  half  pro- 
posal which  other  workers  get. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  politician's  mind, 
particularly,  there  is  an  attempt  to  sep- 
arate and  divide.  Such  thought  does  not 
find  rest  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  be- 
cause the  public  knows  the  consumer  and 
the  wage  earner  are  one.  But  in  the 
politicians  mind  there  has  been  success- 
fully created  the  idea  that  the  wage 
earner — the  union  man.  the  working- 
man — is  someone  completely  set  aside  in 
a  different  corral  on  this  great  ranch  that 
we  call  the  economics  of  the  United 
States. 

They  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
When  we  raise  the  wage  of  the  Federal 
employee  without  any  justifiable  in- 
crease in  productivity,  we  see  prices  rise, 
as  they  are  rising  in  Washington  today. 
The  other  day  I  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  column  which  in- 
dicated that  in  some  cases  the  recipient 
of  the  wage  increase,  who  is  a  consumer, 
already  is  finding  himself  worse  off  than 
he  was  before  the  increase. 

If  we  have  wage  increases  based  upon 
productivity,  everyone  benefits.  I  have 
often  made  that  point  in  private  dis- 
cussions, because  anyone  who  speaks  aut 
on  this  subject  is  immediately  branded 
as  anti  wage  earners,  who  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  related  to  anybody  else  in 
the  United  States.  We  are  branded  as 
antilabor. 

I  do  not  care  what  a  man's  pay  is.  If 
a  man  can  earn  $1  an  hour  by  productive 
Ity,  he  ought  to  be  paid  that  amount. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  cannot  earn 
$2  an  hour,  he  should  not  be  paid  $2  an 
hour. 

We  have  made  our  gains  in  this  coun- 
try historically  by  allowing  the  free  en- 


terprise system  to  achieve  wages  and 
prices,  and  when  the  Government  gets 
in  the  act,  who  gets  hurt;?  The  working 
person,  the  con-sumer,  and  we  are  that 
consumer.  We  are  all  working  people, 
regardless  of  how  we  work. 

Some  p>eople  work  with  their  hands. 
Some  are  highly  skilled  with  their  hands. 
Doctors  are  highly  skilled  with  their 
hands.  A  man  v.'ho  runs  a  precision  lathe 
is  highly  skilled  with  his  hands.  The 
man  who  uses  a  shovel,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  require  as  much  skill,  and 
his  pay  refiects  that. 

Some  p>eople  work  with  a  combina- 
tion of  brains  and  hands,  and  we  have 
various  scales  that  apply  to  those  p>eople. 
Some  work  only  with  their  brains,  and  we 
ha\e  degrees  of  skill  among  those  and 
various  pay  for  'hose  skills. 

There  is  an  effort  that  I  sense  in  this 
country  through  those  who  do  not  have 
faith  in  our  free  enterprise  system  to 
create  an  actual  common  man.  and  the 
Senator  has  heard  me  say  many  times 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  United 
States  as  a  common  man.  We  are  180 
million  of  the  most  uncommon  people 
that  the  Lord  ever  put  on  the  earth,  and 
if  we  ever  allow  ourselves  to  become 
forced  into  one  mold,  all  earning  the 
same  salary,  all  voting  in  the  same 
party — because  there  will  be  only  one 
party — then  w?  will  have  to  agree  our 
freedom  is  gone,  our  Republic  is  gone, 
and  we  have  achieved  nothing  in  the 
years  that  history  should  have  taught 
us  a  few  lessons. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  i.he  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  asK  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.       

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  I 
heard  objection  to  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  bein  J  rescinded.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  was  suggested,  and  then  I 
believe  I  heard  objection  to  its  with- 
drawal.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  for  the  quorimi  call 
is  rescinded. 

Mr.  DWOR.3HAK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  ask  whether  this  is  a  circus  or  a  car- 
nival. Some  of  us  are  dedicated  to  the 
job  we  have  to  do.  We  feel  compelled  to 
remain  here.  However,  it  is  somewhat  of 
a  di.'^couragement  to  be  called  to  answer 
a  quorum  call  only  to  find  that  we  do  not 
need  to  have  a  quorum.  I  should  like  to 
inquire  of  the  acting  majority  leader 
what  the  program  is.  Can  all  of  us  go 
home  now,  as  most  other  Senators  have 
already  done,  or  must  we  stay  here  in 
the  expectation  that  we  are  going  to 
transact  some  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr  DWORSHAK  I  am  reserving  my 
ruh:  to  object.  I  should  like  to  have  an 
explanation. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Tne  absence  of  a 
quorum  was  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI.  who  had 
just  concluded  his  speech,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  who  was  conferring  with  a  con- 
stituent in  the  gallery,  to  reach  the  floor, 
to  speak.  It  is  intended  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  recess  until  tomorrow  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  which  will  be  in  about  25 
minutes. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  In  other  words. 
we  might  as  well  have  gone  home  when 
the  other  Senators  went  home,  so  far  as 
the  transaction  of  business  is  concerned. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  No;  there  was  al- 
•A  ay,-,  t:he  possibility  that  business  would 
be  transacted,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  reached  a  definite  point 
where  that  will  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  confidence  in  the  acting  majority 
leader.  I  should  like  to  ask  his  reas- 
siu-ance  that  we  are  safe  in  going  home 
without  the  possibility  that  we  will  be 
called  by  the  Seraieant  at  Arms  when  we 
get  back  home  to  come  to  the  Senate  to 
answer  a  quorum  call  and  to  transact 
some  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  he  will  not  be  dragged  in 
by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  If  he  wishes 
to  go  home,  he  is  free  to  do  so.  I  will 
look  after  his  interests. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


AMENDMENT     OF    THE    SOCIAL 
SECURITY    ACT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Finance  Committee  on 
Saturday  approved  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  me  and  cosponsored  by  21  other 
Senators.  This  amendment  would 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
men  to  receive  reduced  benefits  at  age 
62  in  e.xactly  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  reduced  benefits 
are  provided  for  women  at  age  62  under 
existing  law.  Under  existing  law,  a  fe- 
male worker,  or  wife,  who  is  otherwise 
qualified  may  elect  to  receive  actuarially 
reduced  benefits  at  age  62.  and  any 
widow  or  female  parent  who  is  other- 
wise qualified  may  receive  full  benefits 
at  age  62.  My  amendment  would  treat 
men  workers,  husbands,  widowers,  and 
male  parents  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  their  counterparts  of  the  opposite  sex 
are  treated  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  will  involve  no  appreciable 
cost,  according  to  advice  given  me  by  the 
Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  Mr.  Robert  Myers.  Mr. 
Myers  has  advised  me  that  the  net  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  social  security  system 
would  be  about  one-twentieth  of  1  per- 
cent, and  this  is  small  enough  that  it 
can  be  borne  within  the  current  financ- 
ing of  the  system.  Therefore,  no  addi- 
tional payroll  tax  will  be  required  of 
either  the  employer  or  the  employee. 

Under  my  proposal,  a  man  who  de- 
cides to  apply  on  his  62d  birthday  dan 


draw  social  security  benefits  equal  to  80 
percent  of  the  amount  he  would  receive 
were  he  to  wait  until  he  reached  his 
65th  birthday.  He  will  have  the  option 
of  receiving  a  proE>ortionate  increase — 
five-ninths  of  1  percent — for  each  month 
he  delays  retirement  after  age  62.  For 
example,  a  man  entitled  to  a  benefit  of 
$100  per  month  at  age  65  will  receive 
$80  per  month  if  he  chooses  to  retire  at 
age  62.  under  my  amendment.  If  he 
decides  to  wait  until  he  is  63  years  to 
apply,  the  benefit  he  will  receive  for  life 
will  be  increased  to  $86.67  monthly.  If 
he  applies  at  age  64,  his  monthly  benefit 
will  be  $93.34. 

It  is  my  understanding  Mr.  President, 
that  the  provisions  which  were  adopted 
into  law  with  respect  to  reduced  benefits 
for  women  have  occasioned  no  adminis- 
trative difficulties.  In  the  light  of  the 
experience  gained  from  the  years  in 
which  the  lowered  eligibility  age  for 
women  has  been  in  effect,  I  think  one  can 
be  confident  that  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  will  prove  to  be  similarly 
beneficial  and  advisable.  In  other 
words,  the  1956  amendment  has  worked 
out  all  right  in  the  case  of  women,  and 
it  should  prove  to  be  the  same  for  men. 

At  the  time  the  1956  amendment  was 
adopted,  there  was  some  skepticism 
about  how  well  it  would  work.  It  was 
charged  that  the  lower  retirement  age 
would  encourage  employers  to  lower  the 
compulsory  retirement  age  for  women 
employees  Opponents  mamtained  that 
it  would  di-scourage  the  continued  em- 
ployment of  older  women  workers  whose 
potential  work  life  would  thus  be  short- 
ened. Experience,  however,  has  failed 
to  bear  out  these  skeptical  fears  and  the 
average  age  of  retirement  for  women 
has  not  been  lowered  by  the  reduced 
annuity. 

I  realize  that  there  is  some  question  as 
to  whether  it  is  desirable  policy  for  the 
Government  to  encourage  early  retire- 
ment when  the  science  of  geriatrics  is 
lengthening  the  lifespan  of  men.  Yet, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  only  about 
half  of  the  women  eligible  for  retirement 
at  age  62  elected  to  retire  when  the  1956 
amendment  was  adopted.  I  think  we 
can  properly  assume  that  not  so  great 
a  percentage  of  men  would  elect  to  re- 
tire at  62.  Many  of  the  women  who  took 
benefits  in  1956  had  been  working  dur- 
ing the  war  ye'^rs  and  had  not  been 
working  immediately  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  1956  amendment.  Most 
men  will  continue  to  work  until  age  65 
or  somewhat  thereafter  as  long  as  they 
are  physically  able  or  as  long  as  there  is 
employment.  Moreover,  Mr.  President, 
automation  is  here  to  stay  and  it  con- 
stitutes a  growing  problem  with  which 
our  society  is  going  to  have  to  deal  more 
and  more  in  terms  of  unemployment.  A 
recent  study  of  automation  prepared  by 
the  National  Planning  As.sociation  points 
out  that,  according  to  Census  Bureau 
estimates,  the  average  annual  increase  in 
the  labor  forces  is  presently  700  000  to 
800.000  and  that,  by  the  year  1965.  it  will 
reach  the  figure  of  1  million  or  more. 
It  is  neces.sary  then  that  we  find  new  job 
opportunities  for  these  younger  workers 
who  are  annually  entering  the  work 
force. 


Additionally,  the  problem  of  changing 
markets  poses  itself  in  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  needed  job  opportu- 
nities will  appear  at  the  right  place  and 
at  the  right  time.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  employment  in  some  of  the  industries 
now  being  automatized  does  not  begin  to 
match  the  increase  in  productivity  made 
possible  by  new  processes.  For  instance, 
in  the  chemical  industry,  productivity 
cose  53  percent  between  1947  and  1954, 
but  employment  rose  only  11  percent.  In 
oil  refining,  output  Increased  22  percent 
since  1947,  but  total  employment  fell  by 
10.000.  Automation  has  made  itself  felt 
in  the  mining  areas  of  my  State.  Where- 
as only  a  few  years  ago,  135,000  miners 
were  employed  in  West  Virginia,  today 
less  than  40,000  are  employed.  A  con- 
tinuous mining  machine  operated  by  6 
workers  will  load  the  coal  originally  re- 
quiring the  time  and  labor  of  40  men. 
The  problem  is  not  peculiar  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  textile  and  shoe  workers  in 
the  New  England  States  have  experienced 
the  same  sudden  shift  in  an  employment 
pattern  which  had  existed  for  over  100 
years.  Further  changes  will  create  cat- 
astrophic dislocations  of  workers. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr  I  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
pointed  out  in  presenting  the  1956 
amendment  which  brought  about  the 
same  change  for  women  workers,  that 
the  privilege  of  electing  earher  retire- 
ment with  proportionately  reduced  bene- 
fits is  one  that  has  demonstrated  its  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system,  the  railroad  retirement 
system,  and  in  many  private  pension 
plans.  The  principle  is  one  which  makes 
possible  an  added  flexibility  to  the  re- 
tirement program  without  excessively 
increasing  the  cost  to  the  contributor. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
my  amendment  in  the  same  words  as 
those  which  were  spoken  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  in  1956.  and  shall  only 
take  the  liberty  to  substitute  the  mascu- 
line gender  for  the  feminine.  An  impor- 
tant consideration  in  connection  with 
my  amendment  is  the  fact  that  the 
choice  of  the  date  of  retirement  is  volun- 
tary. No  man  will  be  required  to  retire 
at  age  62.  The  choice  will  be  his.  If  he 
does  not  elect  to  take  a  slightly  lower 
benefit  to  qualify  before  age  65  and  in- 
stead decides  to  wait  until  he  is  65  years 
of  age  to  apply,  he  will  still  be  entitled 
to  his  full  benefit. 

There  are  approximately  1.8  million 
men  who  potentially  would  be  eligible  to 
retire  at  age  62  immediately  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted  by  the  House  and 
Senate.  They  would  not  be  forced  to  re- 
tire. The  choice  would  be  an  optional 
one,  and  it  would  be  up  to  the  individual 
There  are  many — In  fact,  a  majority.  I 
would  assume — of  these  men  who  would 
prefer  to  continue  to  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who 
would  want  to  retire  and  who  should  re- 
tire. Many  individuals  are  not  physi- 
cally able  to  continue  working  after  they 
reach  the  age  of  62 :  yet  they  are  not  dis- 
abled to  the  extent  that  they  can  qualify 
for  di-sability  benefits.  This  amendment 
would  permit  those  Individuals  to  retire 
and  make  room  for  younger  workers. 
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Mr.  President,  to  summarize ;  The  pur- 
pose and  efTect  of  the  amendment,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  would  merely  accord  to  men  the 
same  privilege  of  earlier  retirement  on 
an  actuarially  reduced  basis  as  has  been 
available  to  women  since  1956.  This 
amendment  would  involve  no  appreciable 
increase  in  cost  to  the  social  security  in- 
surance system.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
envisioned  that  any  great  percentage  of 
eligible  men  will  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  election  which  it  offers. 

Still,  the  amendment  is  of  great  Im- 
portance to  that  relatively  small  number 
of  men  who,  because  of  ill  health,  unem- 
ployment, underemploj-ment.  or  other 
personal  reasons,  find  it  impossible  or  ill- 
advised  to  continue  working  until  they 
attain  the  age  of  65.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  benefits  provided 
by  the  Social  Security  System  are  not 
gifts  of  charity  or  handouts  from  the 
Federal  Government,  but  are  payments 
actually  earned  and  paid  for  by  the 
worker  and  his  employer.  Why  not.  then, 
make  it  possible  for  those  who.  perhaps 
for  adverse  reasons  beyond  their  control, 
wish  to  receive  at  an  earlier  age  that 
which  is  justly  theirs  and  for  which  they 
themselves  have  paid? 

Mr.  President,  for  8  years,  since  I  first 
became  a  Member  oX  Congress,  I  have 
urged  that  the  age  6f  eligibility  be  low- 
ered to  60  years  for  both  men  and  w  omen. 
Opposition  to  my  proposal,  both  from  the 
administration  and  from  some  Members 
of  the  Congress,  has  been  so  strong  that 
I  have  come  to  realize  that  all  I  could 
hope  for  at  this  time  would  be  to  bring 
about  a  reduced  eligibility  age  for  men 
to  62  years  I  think  it  better  to  secure 
half  a  loaf  if  we  cannot  have  a  whole 
loaf.  I  still  believe  that  the  eligibility 
age  should  be  60  years  for  both  men  and 
women,  but  I  am  very  happy  regarding 
the  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  on  my  amendment.  It  repre- 
sents a  victory  for  which  I  have  striven 
for  so  long.  I  wish  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson],  for  the  very  wonderful  sup- 
port which  he  has  given  to  me  in  this 
matter;  aind  I  also  appreciate  the  work 
done  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Kerr],  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  author  of  the  1956 
amendment.  Senator  Kerr  h£is  at  all 
times,  as  has  Senator  John'scn.  been 
most  cooperative  and  sympathetic  to  my 
position  and  interested  in  the  proposal. 
I  wish  to  thank,  too,  the  other  Senators 
who  Joined  in  cosponsoring  my  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  Record  should  show 
their  names,  and  they  are  as  follows: 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr  Clark, 
Mr.  DpDD,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Long  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
Murray,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Yarborouch,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  felt  that  there  would 
not  be  another  good  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent an  amendment  of  this  nattire  for 


approximately  2  or  even  4  more  years, 
until  such  time  as  a  social  security  bill 
again  comes  over  from  the  House;  and 
whenever  a  social  security  bill  does  come 
from  the  House,  it  customarily  reaches 
the  Senate  at  a  late  date  in  the  session. 
The  situation  governing  in  this  Instance, 
therefore,  is  no  different  from  what  it 
has  been  in  the  past  and  probably  will 
be  in  the  future.  I  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  will  lend  Its  full  approval 
to  my  amendment  permitting  men  to  re- 
tire at  age  62.  and  I  trust  that  the  House 
conferees  will  be  agreeable  to  It.  More- 
over, I  hope  that  the  President  will  at- 
tach his  signature  to  the  bill  which  fi- 
nally passes,  providing  medical  benefits 
to  the  aged,  and  incorporating  this  very 
plausible  and  humanitarian  amendment 
lowering  the  eligibility  age  for  men. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Flemming,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  Secretary's  letter  explains 
the  position  of  the  administration  in 
connection  with  my  proposal  to  lower 
the  age. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secrttaet  of  Health, 

Education,   and   Weltare, 
Washington,    DC,   May    26,    1960. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  C.  Btro, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  This  Is  In  further  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  April  13. 

As  I  wrote  you  earlier,  I  asked  the  Social 
Security  Administration  for  a  report  on  your 
question  about  lowering  the  eligibility  age 
for  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  benefits 
to  62  for  all  workers.  The  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  has  Informed  me  that  their 
study  of  the  retirement  age  question  Indi- 
cates that  the  disadvantages  of  lowering  the 
eligibility  age  for  benefits  to  60.  which  I 
mentioned  In  my  letter  of  January  7.  would 
also  apply  to  a  proposal  to  make  benefits 
available  at  age  62. 

I  know  there  are  compelling  reasons  for 
trying  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problems 
of  older  people  who  are  not  able  to  find 
work.  I  do  not  believe,  though,  that  lower- 
ing the  eligibility  age  under  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  program  Is 
the  best  solution  to  the  unemployment  prob- 
lems of  the  aged.  In  view  of  the  lengthen- 
ing lifespan  of  our  people  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  must  try  to  move  In  the  direction  of 
making  It  possible  for  all  people  to  continue 
In  active  employment  as  long  as  they  need  or 
wish  to.  I  am  afraid  that  any  lowering  of 
the  eligibility  age  for  beneflu  would  tend 
to  result  In  less  attention  being  glren  to  the 
real  problem  of  Improving  employment  op- 
portunities for  older  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  Plemmino, 

Secretary. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  finishes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DECLINE  IN  BITUMINOUS  COAL 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  bituminous  coal  industry — ap- 
proximately one-third  of  whose  total 
current  capacity  is  in  West  Virginia — 
has  not  experienced  the  upturn  in  pro- 
duction that  was  anticipated  for  1960. 
On  the  contrary,  output  has  remained 
almost  constantly  abreast  of  the  1959 
figures,  which  amounted  to  only  410 
million  tons  for  the  full  12  months. 

Despite  tightening  of  the  restrictions 
on  residual  oil  import  quotas,  coal  con- 
tinues a  heavy  loser  in  the  unfair  strug- 
gle with  this  product  of  alien  refineries. 
Importers,  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  have  so  methodically  and  effectively 
captured  numerous  coal  markets  on  the 
east  coast  that  they  are  now  attempting 
to  claim  these  outlets  on  a  permanent 
basis  while  continuing  their  raids  wher- 
ever else  along  the  seaboard  domestic 
fuel  producers  remain  In  business. 

I  intend  to  speak  to  this  subject  at 
length  before  Congress  adjourns.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  executive  depart- 
ment give  more  consideration  to  miners 
whose  work  has  been  swept  away  by  the 
black  tides  of  this  foreign  fuel.  Be- 
cause the  White  House  gives  diplomatic 
expediency  preference  over  economic 
need,  it  is  obvious  that  only  congres- 
sional action  will  ever  cut  back  the  oil 
import  volumes  to  a  point  where  Ameri- 
can mines  will  once  again  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  their  product  to  traditional 
consumers  now  being  served  by  interna- 
tional oil.  Meanwhile,  we  who  are  con- 
scious of  what  too  much  imported  oil  is 
doing  to  business  in  our  home  States 
must  insist  that  the  administration  at 
least  impose  the  restrictions  which  it 
established  as  a  security  measure.  I 
refer  to  the  1957  import  levels,  which  the 
White  House  agreed  upon  as  the  limit 
needed  to  safeguard  America's  defense, 
but  which  level  has  since  been  disre- 
garded under  withering  pressure  from 
importing  oil  companies. 

I  should  like  to  tell  Senators  that  the 
enactment  of  the  coal  research  bill  this 
year  is  appreciated  by  the  people  of  West 
Virginia.  We  are  expecting  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  set  up  shop  and 
put  the  coal  research  program  into  op- 
eration as  soon  as  possible.  \\'(r  co  not 
foresee  a  spectacular  rise  .  ..  mand 
for  coal  evolving  from  the  early  efforts 
induced  by  the  legislation,  yet  there  can 
be  great  hope  for  the  immediate  future 
if  the  program  is  properly  directed  and 
implemented.  Stephen  F.  Dunn,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
offers  this  recommendation: 

Eventually  considerable  efforts  should  be 
directed  to  basic  research,  but  we  believe 
that  an  Initial  all-out  program  of  applied 
research  can  bring  about  the  quickest  bene- 
fits. This  approach,  we  believe,  can  give  an 
upward  thrust  to  coal  demand  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period. 

I  concur  in  this  analysis.  Coal  re- 
search can  ultimately  provide  benefits 
for  indirect  as  well  as  direct  consumers 
of  coal.  It  can  be  the  medium  of  a  mis- 
cellany of  consumer  goods  which  have 
thus  far  not  been  conceived  in  man's 
mind.  It  can  serve  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  cost  of  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels 
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from  cp-ide  oil  and  from  coal  by  synthe- 
sis, thus  acting  as  a  price  stabilizer  on 
future  pr.prsrv  supplies. 

Michael  F  Widman,  Jr.,  director  of 
the  Research  ar,d  Marketing  Depart- 
ment of  the  U:.::-ed  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  discussed  coal's  possibilities 
with  members  of  the  Division  of  Gas  and 
FupI  Chemistry  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cil  Society  in  Cleveland  some  weeks 
aso  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  his 
address : 

Rescjirch  has  found  ways  to  produce  coal 
cheaply.  Now  research  must  find  ways  to 
use  coal  In  more  and  more  ways.  This  Is  the 
Job  that  Is  in  store  for  coal.  I  hope  that 
some  of  you  wUl  be  a  part  of  the  program 
to  expand  coal  usage  through  research. 

Mr  Widman  then  outlined  technical 
aacl  .vc'-ntific  developments  over  the 
years  which  have  made  coal  the  most 
efBcient  fuel  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity; which  have  made  it  more  attrac- 
tive— from  the  standpoint  of  price  and 
availabilty — in  large  industries  and  small 
commercial  plants,  apartment  houses, 
office  buildings,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  institutions.  He  also  discussed  his 
own  organization's  activities  devoted  to 
expanding  cnal  markets.  Mr.  Widman 
r..s  .'.  riumr.er  of  sound  ideas  as  to  how 
'r.e  r.'^v  Federal  coal  research  program 
.-h(  ild  move  fonvard.  Mr.  Dunn,  who  is 
also  president  of  Bituminous  Coal  Re- 
searc.'i  Inc  ,  likewise  stands  ready  to  co- 
operate with  the  authorities  at  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  I  hope  there  will 
be  close  liaison  between  responsible  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  industry  and  union 
authorities  so  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in 
petting  the  program  under  way  and 
quickly  pursuing  its  maximum  potential. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  Federal  coal  research  since  I 
joined  with  Representative  John  P.  Say- 
LOR.  of  Pennsylvania,  in  support  of  legis- 
lation in  the  House  several  years  ago.  I 
feel  a  deep  personal  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  that  it  has  finally  become  law. 
I  intend  to  ask  the  Department  of  In- 
terior to  keep  me  closely  informed  of  its 
intentions  and  actions  with  respect  to 
this  program  m  order  that  I  may  in  turn 
relay  such  information  to  the  Congress. 
Before  this  month  is  out.  I  hope  that  oflQ- 
cials  of  *;-.••  D-^^i  artment  of  Interior.  Mr. 
Dunn.  Ml  '.Vidman.  and  I  can  sit  down 
and  review  the  plans  that  have  been 
drawn  up  in  consequence  of  the  legisla- 
tion's enactment  and  in  anticipation  of 
actual  research  and  development  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  I 
shall,  of  course,  report  immediately  to  the 
Senate  on  the  outcome  of  this  proposed 
meeting. 

Mr.  President,  research  brings  prog- 
ress. An  article  published  in  the  August 
1.  1960,  issue  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal,  amply  describes  some  of  the 
benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  public 
with  the  passage  of  the  coal  research  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  United   Mine   Workers  Journal.  Aug. 

LI.   19601 
Coal  Reseakch   for  Progress 
ORs  Note. — The  following  article  con- 
cerning recent  developments  in  the  field  of 


coal  research  was  prepared  for  the  Journal 
by  the  UMWAs  Research  and  Marketing  De- 
partment. ) 

Coal,  burled  beneath  33  out  of  50  States, 
built  America  Coal,  our  moet  precious  nat- 
ural resource,  supplies  55  percent  of  all  elec- 
tricity generated  In  America.  Coal  haa 
worked  a  modern  Industrial  miracle  by  mech- 
anizing Its  mines  to  an  amazing  degree. 
Coal  has  maintained  a  stable  price  level  since 
1950.  Coal  miners  enjoy  the  highest  wages 
of  any  Industrial  workers  In  the  world.  Yet, 
coal  faces  a  struggle  for  existence 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  vital  Importance  of  a  healthy  coal 
Industry  when  It  passed  the  coal  research 
bill.  HJi.  3375.  In  the  2d  session  of  the  86th 
Congress.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  concurred  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Congress  when  he  signed  H.R.  3375  Into  law. 

The  enactment  of  the  coal  research  law 
placed  a  major  responsibility  for  new  meth- 
ods of  coal  utilization  upon  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  passage  of  H  R.  3375  underscored  one 
very  significant  point.  Coal,  like  every  other 
modem  industry,  must  constantly  strive  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  a  growing  Amer- 
ica. The  only  way  to  do  this  Is  by  constant 
innovation,  by  a  steady  and  unrelenting  quest 
for  new  products  or  improvements  upon  the 
old. 

The  new  era  In  coal  must  reflect  the  deter- 
mination by  Industry,  labor,  and  Govern- 
ment to  transfer  a  part  of  the  genius  of  pro- 
duction to  the  search  for  new  and  better 
products. 

NEW     RESEARCH     DTOBTS     IN     PUBLIC     INTEREST 

The  Job  cannot  be  assigned  properly  to 
any  one  group.  Certainly  Industry  stands 
to  benefit  because  of  Its  huge  Investments 
In  plant  and  equipment.  The  UMWA  realizes 
that  only  If  the  Industry  prospers  can  its 
membership  prosper.  The  Government  Is 
committed  by  H.R.  3375  to  develop  to  the 
utmost  degree  our  most  valuable  natural 
resource  In  the  public  Interest. 

A  researcher  approaching  the  problem  of 
coal  should  jxissess  several  Important 
qualities. 

First,  he  should  be  unprejudiced.  Too 
often  men  cloFe  to  coal  have  become  so 
bogged  down  with  past  failures,  they  are 
unwilling  to  consider  future  victories. 
Surely  a  resource  such  as  coal  will  have 
many  uses  yet  undreamed  of.  A  closed  mind 
can  hardly  see  the  future  while  being  mired 
In  the  past. 

Above  all,  the  coal  research  executive  must 
be  dynamically  aggressive.  Coal  cannot  live 
In  the  past.  It  must  go  forth  to  meet  Its 
future  confident  of  Its  ability. 

Certainly  all  of  this  Is  a  tall  order  But 
we  do  not  believe  that  an  Indu.stry  which 
doubled  Its  productive  efficiency  in  10  years, 
an  industry  which  reached  a  remarkable  pla- 
teau of  cordl.ll  labor  relations,  an  Industry 
which  entered  so  readily  Into  such  a  unique 
organization  as  the  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference,  will  not  be  able  to  supply  the 
necessary  personnel  to  achieve  another  revo- 
lution In  the  1960"s. 

Think  about  coal  research  possibilities. 
They  encompass  the  whole  structure  of  our 
economy.  Collectively  they  represent  the 
future  of  a  nation  and  an  Industry. 

The  country  depends  upon  natural  gas 
and  petroleum  for  many  of  Its  chemical 
needs,  besides  a  great  deal  of  Its  motive 
power.  The  peacetime  prosperity  and  war- 
time sufficiency  of  America  is  dependent  upon 
an  ample  supply  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas. 

Upon  these  two  products  the  huge  petro- 
leum Industry  has  grown.  It  varies  from  the 
petrochemical  plants  of  Texas  to  the  corner 
gasoline  station.  It  has  placed  America  on 
wheels  and  on  wings,  and  It  has  meant  In- 
dustrial progress  and  military  might. 

But  the  whole  complex  Is  built  upon  a 
sharply  limited  reserve  of  both  oU  and  natu- 


ral gag.  Domestic  petroleum,  for  example, 
has  only  12  years'  supply  at  present  con- 
sumption. Natural  gas  with  22  years'  reserve 
Is  more  ample  but  hardly  adequate. 

Against  this  background  we  find  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  America  for  energy  sources, 
for  chemical  products,  and  for  synthetics  of 
every  kind. 

This  gap  can  be  filled  with  coal.  Coal  can 
be  converted  to  liquid  or  gas.  Many  officials 
point  out  the  great  need  for  studies  on  coal 
gasification.  Probably  W.  A.  Koehler.  di- 
rector. Engineering  Experiment  Station.  West 
Virginia  University,  put  the  case  most  suc- 
cinctly when  he  stated  In  the  "Coal  Age  Min- 
ing Guide  Book'  of  July  1960: 

'Coal  gasification  and  the  synthesis  of  gas 
products  are  very  Important  to  the  future 
utilization  and  market  strength  of  coal. 
These  areas  should  figure  heavily  In  the  coal 
research  program  as  also  should  fundamental 
studies  on  physical  «nd  chemical  properties  " 

Further  advance  In  liquid  petroleum  and 
synthesized  gas  research  will  undoubtedly 
prove  difficult.  But  when  It  Is  accomplished 
the  results  would  constitute  a  most  glg-xntic 
step  forward  for  coal  and  the  Nation. 

Think  of  It.  Huge  new  industries  spring- 
ing up  In  now  depressed  coalfields.  Demand 
for  coal  Increasing  not  by  thotisands  of  tons, 
but   by  millions. 

The  new  age  In  America  will  be  charac- 
terized by  a  host  of  new  products.  One  of 
the  most  promising  sectors  of  growth  will  be 
In  the  chemical  Industry.  America  requires 
chemical  producU  worth  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  Because  of  this  demand  tlie  chem- 
ical Industry  has  become  a  giant,  sprawling 
across  the  Nation  and  In  a  constant  state  of 
growth. 

For  many  years  coal  held  an  Important 
place  In  chemical  production.  Now  our  posi- 
tion Is  under  severe  attack  Instead  of  ex- 
panding with  the  times,  the  coal  Industry  is 
hard  pressed  to  malnuin  what  It  has. 

The  reason  for  this  situation,  we  believe.  Is 
twofold:  (1)  Lack  of  vision  and  (2)  lack  of 
research. 

We  have  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  huge  petro- 
chemical Industry  In  the  country.  Each  year 
it  grows.  Suppose  that  coal  would  display 
the  same  Inventive  spirit,  the  same  willing- 
ness to  try  the  untried.  Isn't  It  possible  for 
West  Virginia  coal  to  be  the  scrurce  of  carbon 
chemicals.  Instead  of  Venezuelan  oil?  Can  t 
the  PennsylvaiUa  anthracite  industry  assume 
a  part  of  the  burden  of  supplying  vital 
chemicals  to  the  Nation? 

All  of  these  things  are  possible.  If  only 
those  forces  now  dedicated  to  coal's  future, 
the  coal  industry,  the  UMWA.  the  railroads, 
and  the  Federal  Government  would  seize  the 
opportunity  to  grow  rather  than  stagnate. 

GREAT    POTENTIAL    IK    COAL    CHZMICALS 

Dr.  George  R.  Hill.  Fuels  Engineering  De- 
partment. University  of  Utah,  cites  the  need 
when   he   says   In   Coal   Age: 

■Research  on  coke  and  chemicals,  and 
physical  and  chemical  properties  should  be 
stressed.  Chemicals  from  coal  are  more  var- 
ied and  Intrinsically  more  valuable  tlian  those 
from  petroleum,  yet  no  coal-chemical  Indus- 
try comparable  to  the  petrochemical  Indus- 
try exl.sts.  Research  lack  is  one  basic  dif- 
ference." 

Tragically,  after  over  200  years  of  coal  use 
we  still  do  not  know  many  of  the  basic  qual- 
ities of  coal.  Despite  the  years  when  coal 
was  king,  despite  the  tremendous  advances 
in  scientific  know-how,  coal  has  remained  In 
the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  competitors  of  coal 
advanced.  They  built  huge  Industries  by 
devising  new  ways  to  serve,  by  reconciling 
past  practice  with  present  technology  to  sup- 
ply future  needs. 

Recent  newspaper  accounts  tell  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  fuel  cell.  According  to  the 
reports  the  fuel  cell  will  be  a  great  boon  In 
applications  requlrii^g  a  large  amount  of 
power  In  a  relatively  small  space. 
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If  successful  this  would  be  a  tremendous 
advance.  But  yet.  Isn't  It  merely  power  In 
another  form?  Shouldn't  coal,  the  basic 
source  of  power  In  America,  serve  as  the 
power  source  for  the  fuel  cell? 

Before  a  whole  host  of  technical  objections 
are  raised  by  learned  scholars,  a  look  at  the 
potential  might  be  In  order. 

Space  ships  will  need  something  like  the 
fuel  cell.  Rockets  are  becoming  an  Integral 
part  of  our  everyday  life.  Our  world 
Is  reaching  for  the  stars.  Our  civilization 
has  transcended  Its  planet 

All  of  this  will  require  fuel  But  limita- 
tions demand  the  fuel  be  In  a  different  form. 
Research  will  determine  the  form.  Research 
will  also  decide  upon  the  fuel 

Of  course,  the  fuel  cell  has  many  more 
mundane  uses  In  locomotion.  In  pxjwer- 
plants,  and  a  whole  host  of  new  products, 
the  fuel  cell  will  assume  a  role  of  Importance 
We  hope  that  coal  will  assume  a  role  of 
Importance 

Sometimes  Ideas  for  research  possibilities 
come  from  the  most  unlikely  sources.  A  lo- 
comotive engineer  wants  to  burn  coal  In 
present    dlesel    engines. 

Crazy?  On  first  glance  it  would  appear  so 
But  Dr.  Diesel,  the  Inventor  of  the  dlesel 
•ngine.  actually  started  his  experiments  with 
a  coal-fired  dlesel  engine  An  associate  of 
Dr.  Diesel  operated  a  coal-fired  dlesel  engine 
in  Germany  for  many  years. 

Here  again  potential  approaches  the 
fantastic  We  are  talking  In  terms  of  30 
million  tons  of  coal  In  the  railroad  market 
alone.  Imagine  the  effect  of  30  million  addi- 
tional tons  of  production  In  West  Virginia. 
Kentucky.  Pennsylvania,  or  any  other  coal- 
producing  State.  Consider  the  savings  on 
fuel  costs  by  the  railroads. 

Visualize  the  effect  of  such  an  Invention  on 
the  entire  Internal  c<Knbustlon  field.  A  low- 
cost  fuel  would  be  available  In  huge  quan- 
tles  to  serve  the  voracious  appetite  of  the 
Nation  for  power.  Cars,  trucks,  stationary 
powerplants.  all  present  great  possibilities 
for  large  new  markets. 

Last  ysar  a  corporation  not  connected  with 
coal  in  any  way  decided  to  find  a  new  use 
for  coal.  They  did  this  In  an  Incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  Now.  thanks  to  their 
efforts,  coal  may  pave  the  Nation's  highways. 

Coal  Is  largely  carbon.  Carbon  Is  basic  In 
the  development  of  all  organic  compounds. 
In  addition,  the  range  of  products  available 
from  coal  staggers  the  Imagination.  Per- 
haps the  very  size  of  the  product  range  over- 
whelms the  timid  oj-  the  cynical. 

But  what  a  potential  exists  In  this  one 
field.  The  vast  array  of  synthetic  products 
will  soon  be  dwarfed  by  an  unparalleled 
surge  In  new  synthetics. 

Consider  the  Importance  of  manmade 
goods  which  were  unknown  a  few  years  ago. 
Nylon,  orlon.  acrllon.  pharmewieutlcals  of  all 
kinds  have  become  Indispensable  In  our 
lives.  In  each  Instance  research  pointed  the 
way  to  the  discovery  of  new  and  better  w^ays 
to  live. 

Coal  can  share  in  this  road  to  progress. 
The  ability  to  Invent  Is  not  held  by  one 
group.  But  the  extent  to  which  the  execu- 
tives In  coal  possess  the  necess^ary  Imagina- 
tion to  try  new  methods  will  determine  the 
role  coal  will  play  In  our  future. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYHI)  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  may  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE   OF    REFERENCE 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hayden,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3830)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Roger  Williams  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  it  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered.  I  move  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday.  Au- 
giist  16.  1960.  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINA  I  IONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  15  "legislative  day  of  Au- 
gust 11  >.  1960: 

Chairman.   Joint  Chiefs   of   Staff 

Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnltzer.  U.S.  Army,  for 
appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  for  a  term  of  2  years,  vice  Gen. 
Nathan  F  Twining,  U.S.  Air  Force,  effective 
With  his  retirement. 

In  THE  Navt 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  line 
and  staff  corps  of  the  Navy  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Line 


Rawson  Bennett.  II 
John  O  Miner* 
Theodore  A.  Torgcrson 
Emerson  E  Fawkes 
Edward  A.  Ruckner 
Odale  D  Waters.  Jr. 
Charles  J  Palmer 
Harry  L.  Relter.  Jr 
Robert  B  Fulton,  II 
Joseph  C.  Wylle.  Jr 
Earl  R.  East  wold 
William  A  Stuart 
George  R.  Luker 
William  H  Grover- 

man.  Jr 
George  W.  Pressey 
Francis  E  Nuessle 


Robert  E  Moore 
Magruder  H.  Tuttle 
Harold  G.  Bo  wen,  Jr 
Charles  A.  Curtze 
Luther  C.  Heinz 
Ralph  L.  Shlfley 
Paul  Masterton 
George  P .  Koch 
George  F  Pittard 
William  M.  McCormlck 
Robert  L.  Townsend 
Herman  J  Kossler 
Noel  A.  M  Gayler 
Kenneth  L  Veth 
Draper  L  Kauffman 
Eugene  B.  Fluckey 


Medical  Corps 

L-ingdon  C  Newman* 
Harold  J.  Coke.y 

Supply  Corps 

Charles  A.  Bilck 
John  W  Bottoms 

Chaplain  Corps 

Joseph  F.  Drelth 

Cttil  Engineer  Corps 

William  C  G.  Church 
Peter  Corradl 

Dental  Corps 

Eric  G.  F.  Pollard 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  August  15  (legislative  day  of 
August  11).  1960. 

Postmaster 

Oras  D.  Miller  to  be  postmaster  at  Sidney. 
In  the  State  of  Arkansas. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAm^S 

M   ND.\Y,  AiGi'ST  15,  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

R€v.  Harold  L.  Gore.  as.sociate  pastor. 
Memorial  Baptist  Church.  Arlington. 
Va  .  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God.  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
thank  Thee  that,  this  day.  we  may  call 
upon  Thee  as  free  men  in  a  free  society, 
each  as  his  conscience  may  direct,  be- 
lieving with  strong  conviction  that  Thou 
art  the  author  of  liberty  as  well  as  the 
author  of  life.  Grant,  our  Father,  that 
we,  who  so  cherish  the  prerogative  of 
choice,  may  not  so  abuse  it  as  to  divest 
it  of  all  meaning,  but  that  under  the 
restraint  of  wisdom,  devotion  to  truth, 
and  the  discipline  of  love  may  create 
that  society  in  which  all  men  are  free 
to  be  changed  into  Thine  image  and  so 
become  the  sons  of  God.  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen 


THE  JOURN.A.L 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Saturday.  July  2.  1960.  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  bTlOM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  12326.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  certain  study  commissions, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  on  its  amendments 
to  the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  H.ayden.  Mr. 
RtrssELL,  Mr.  McCi-Ellan.  Mr  Robert- 
son, Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
DwoRSH.AK,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  MtXNDT.  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Indlcatep  ad  ii.terim  appmntment. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  299  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dal  worth  C. 
Ebner  and  Johr  Wessels;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

S.  675.  An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
physical  therapy  by  registered  physical 
therapists  In  the  District  of  Columbia:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  708.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ante 
Gulam:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  J.  B.  White;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

S.  1377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blagoje 
Popadlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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S  2427  Ar.  a:  for  the  relief  of  Wlktoria 
Stefanla  Cranak;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2709.  An  act  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Pland- 
reau.  S.  Dak.,  any  Interest  remaining  In  the 
United  States  to  certain  property  which  it 
conveyed  to  such  city  by  the  act  of  August 
21,  1916  (39  Stat.  524);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2979.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  Administration  to 
make  grants  In  cash  to  the  Convalescent  Hos- 
pital of  Washington.  District  of  Columbia. 
Inc..  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  corpora- 
tion to  establish  a  convalescent  and  chronic 
disease  hospital  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  3146.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  to  donate  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  other  agricultural  commodities  for 
use  in  home  economic  courses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

S.  3147.  An  act  relating  to  Interest  rates 
payable  on  obligations  of  the  United  States 
purchased  by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S  3432.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Brtgantl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8  3r07.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Captain 
Er:  -=■  Mountain;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J  j.a;:;ary. 

S  3533  An  act  to  protect  farm  and  ranch 
operators  majang  certain  land  use  changes 
under  the  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
against  loss  of  acreage  allotments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S  3727.  An  act  to  authorize  the  bonding  of 
persons  engaging  In  the  home  Improvement 
business,  and  for  cither  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

B.  3759.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
Auburn  University,  Auburn.  Ala.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S  3769.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S.  3770  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

8  3771.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939.  as 
am"'  d«'r'  -  'he  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  F  r»:s?r.  C"  immerce. 

S.  3772.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  3773.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940,  aa 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent 

Thp  SPEAKER  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  to  do  that  before  we  have  a  few 
unanimous-consent  requests? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  no  quorum 
is  pr'^ser:* 

^:r  BOGGS  M:  Speaker,  I  move  a 
ca'.l  jjf  '.h'-  Huu.-.<.-. 

A  call    f  the  House  was  ordered. 

T:.p  c".'-:-'<  called  the  roll,  and  the 
fi'lijv.r. .  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
ir.v:r  names: 

I  Roll  No.  181] 
Addonizlo  Alger 


Anderson, 

Prelinghuysen 

Montoya 

Mont. 

Gallagher 

Moore 

Anfuso 

GariTkatz 

Moorhead 

Ashley 

Gary 

Morgan 

Asp  in  all 

Gavin 

Morris. 

Avery 

George 

N  Mex. 

Ayres 

Gilbert 

Morn.son 

Baker 

Glenn 

Moss 

Barden 

Goodell 

Multer 

Baring     - 

Granahan 

Mum  ma 

Barr 

Grant 

Nelsen 

Barrett 

Green,  Greg. 

Nix 

Barry 

Green,  Pa. 

Norrell 

Bass,  N.H. 

Grlffln 

OBrlen.  NY. 

Bass,  Tenn, 

Gubser 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

Bates 

HaUeck 

OKonskl 

Baumhart 

Hal  pern 

O'Neill 

Becker 

Harmon 

Ostertag 

Bentiey 

Harrison 

Pa.ssman 

Berry 

Hays 

Perkins 

Betts 

Healey 

Pfost 

Boland 

Henderson 

Phlibln 

Boiling 

Hess 

Plrnle 

Bolton 

H  estand 

Poage 

Bonner 

Hoeven 

Powell 

Bosch 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Preston 

Bow 

Holt 

Qule 

Bowles 

Holtzman 

Quigley 

Boy  kin 

Horan 

Rabaut 

Brademas 

Hosmer 

Rains 

Breeding 

Jarman 

Randall 

Brewster 

Johansen 

Ray 

Brock 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Brooks,  La 

Johnson.  Md. 

Reuse 

Broomfleld 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Buckley 

Judd 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bi.irke,  Ky. 

Karth 

Rlehlman 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Kasem 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Byrnes,  W:^ 

Kastenmeler 

Roblson 

CahiU 

Keams 

Rodlno 

Cannon 

Kee 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Carnahan 

Keith 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Celler 

Kelly 

Roosevelt 

Chamberlain 

Keogh 

Rostenkowskl 

Chenoweth 

Kilburn 

St  George 

Chlpcrfleld 

Kilgore 

Santangelo 

Coffin 

King.  Calif. 

Saylor 

Collier 

King.  Utah 

Srherer 

Colmer 

Kitchin 

Schneebell 

Conte 

Klucz)nskl 

Scott 

Cook 

Knox 

Shelley 

Cooley 

Lafore 

Shipley 

Cramer 

Laird 

Short 

Curtis,  Mas." 

Laudrum 

Slkes 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Lane 

Slier 

Daniels 

Latta 

Sli>k 

Davis,  Ga.     ' 

Lennon 

Slack 

Dawson 

Lesln^iki 

Smith,  Calif. 

Delaney 

Levering 

Smith.  Iowa 

Denton 

Ubonsti 

Smith.  Kans. 

Derounian 

Loser 

Smith,  Va. 

Derwlnskl. 

McCormack 

Staggers 

Devine 

McCulloch 

Steed 

Diggs 

MrDonough 

Stratton 

Dmgell 

McDowell 

Sullivan 

Dixon 

McGlnley 

Taber 

Donohue 

McGovern 

Taylor.  N  Y. 

Dooley 

Mclntlre 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Dorn,  N.Y. 

McSween 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dorn.  S.C. 

Macdonald 

Teller 

Dowdy 

Mack 

Thompson,  La 

Doyle 

Magnuaon 

Tollefson 

Dulski 

Mai  11  lard 

Tuck 

Dwyer 

Marshall 

Udall 

Evins 

Martin 

Ulman 

Fallon 

Mason 

Vinson 

Parbstein 

Matthews 

Watnwrlght 

Fascell 

May 

Wallhatiser 

Fenton 

Meader 

Wampler 

Pino 

Merrow 

Watts 

Fisher  - 

Meyer 

Wels 

Flynn 

MiUex.  Clem 

Wloatcad 

Flynt 

Miller. 

Withrow 

Fogarty 

George  P. 

Wolf 

Forand 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Wright 

Ford 

MlUiken 

Yates 

Forrester 

Mitchell 

Zelenko 

Fountain 

Moeller 

Frazier 

Monagan 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  161 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
not  a  quorum 


ADJOLTINMENT 


Abb;t: 

Aberr.ethy 

Adair 


Albert 
Alexander 


Andersen, 
Minn. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  oclock  and  30  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. August  16, 1960,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

2320.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Advisory  Coaunlsslon  on  Educational  Ex- 
change. Department  of  State,  transmitting 
th«  24th  semiannual  report  for  the  period 
January  1  to  June  30.  1960.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  402.  80th  Congress  (H.  Doc  No. 
44fl  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2321.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  agreements  concluded  during 
June  1960  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong.)  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-128; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2322.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agrlctilture,  transmitting  correspondence 
showing  no  significant  developments  to  re- 
port for  the  months  of  May  and  June  relat- 
ing to  the  cooperative  program  of  the  United 
State*  with  Mexico  for  the  control  and  the 
eradication  of  f(X)t-and-mouth  dlaeaae;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2323.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  March 
1960  report  of  the  General  Sales  14anager. 
concerning  policies,  activities,  and  develop- 
ments, including  all  sales  and  disposals 
with  regard  to  each  commodity  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owns  or 
which  it  is  directed  to  support;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations 

2324.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  covering  a 
violation  of  section  3679.  Revised  Statutes, 
and  Department  of  Defense  Directive  7200  1. 
"Administrative  Control  of  Appropriations 
Within  the  Department  of  Defense."  with 
respect  to  the  appropriated  fund  for  retired 
pay  for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679(1)  (2).  Rerlsed  Statutes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2325  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  a  report  concerning  cer- 
tain violations  of  administrative  control  of 
funds  procedures  in  connection  with  the 
obligation  of  funds  in  excess  of  amounts 
allotted  from  two  of  the  appropriations  of 
the  Department,  as  of  June  30  and  December 
31,  1959,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  USC. 
665) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2326.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Intcma- 
tonal  Cooperation  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  a  violation  of  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  occurred  In  a 
fund  under  the  control  of  the  agency;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

2327  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting  a  semiannual  report 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  authority  to 
transfer  funds  authorized  for  air  defense 
missile  Installations,  pursuant  to  section  403, 
Public  Law  85-685;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2328.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1959, 
together  with  the  reports  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force, 
pursuant  to  section  202(d)  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2329  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  transmittirig  a  report  of  a  deter- 
mination, after  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  that  the  extension  for  5  years 
from  July  28,  1960,  of  the  loan  of  a  destroyer, 
the  ex-U.S.3.  Rodman  (DD-456)  to  the  Re- 
pnblic  of  China  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  Public 
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Law  86-482;    to    thu    Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

2330.  A  letter  fn)m  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defeiae,  trarvsmltUng  corres- 
]X>ndence  showing  that  approval  is  being 
granted  for  construction  of  a  National  Guard 
armory  at  Morrlstown,  Tenn..  pursuant  to 
section  2233ia)(4).  within  the  exemption 
provided  by  secUon  2233s(b),  of  title  10. 
United  States  Cod'?;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2331.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims 
paid  during  the  6-month  period  ending  June 
30,  1960.  pursuant  to  10  USC.  1552(f);  to 
the  Committee  on  .^rmed  Services. 

2332.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Materiel),  transmitting 
a  notice  of  the  proposed  transfer  of  a  42- 
foot  retriever  boat,  hull  No.  C-21141,  to  the 
Douglas  County  Fnlr.  Roseburg.  Oreg  ,  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  States  (Dode.  sec- 
tion 7308(c);  to  ttie  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2333.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Adnc  Inlstratlon,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposec  disposition  of  arsenical 
nickel  ore  and  sp*  Iss  held  In  the  national 
stockpile,  pursuant  to  section  3(e)  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  (53  Stat  811),  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
98b(e));  to  the  Committee  en  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

3334.  A  letter  rrom  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  proposed  disposition  of  a 
supply  of  quinine  in  the  national  stockpile, 
pursuant  to  section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Matei  ials  Stock  PUing  Act  (60 
UB  C.  98b(e) ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2336.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  notice  of  prop>oeed  disposition  of 
vanadium  ores,  co.ioentrates,  and  pentoxides 
held  In  the  national  stockpile,  pursuant  to 
IM-ovUlons  of  section  3(e)  of  Uie  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Slock  Piling  Act  (53 
Stat.  8111.  as  am-jnded  (50  UB.C.  98b(e)); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2236.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Legislative  Llaisor,  Department  of  Air  Force, 
transmitting  a  quirterly  report  on  the  num- 
ber of  officers  assl^jned  or  detailed  to  perma- 
nent duty  in  the  executive  element  of  the 
Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  government,  pur- 
suant to  section  8031(c).  title  10,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2337.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  the  Housing  Authority  of 
the  City  and  County  of  Denver.  Colo..  July 
1959;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

2338.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
SecreUry  of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  reports  on  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  prime  contract  awards  to  small  and 
other  business  firms.  In  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 10(d)  of  tlie  Small  Business  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  suid 
Cvirrency. 

2339.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  d-aft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Policemen  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
limnbla. 

2340.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Lal>or. 
transmitting  a  report  and  recommendations 
on  the  operation  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  from  January  1,  1959. 
to  June  30,  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

2341.  A  letter  from  the  Se-reUry  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
amending  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
assistance    In    the    development    ol    Latin 
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America  and  In  the  reconstruction  of  Chile, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2342.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  seventh  report  of  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Stale  on  Its  activities  during  the 
calendar  year  1959  under  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(Public  Law  152.  81st  Cong,  as  amended  i , 
pursuant  to  title  IV,  section  404(d),  of  the 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations. 

2343.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  report  covering  personal 
property  received  by  State  surplus  projjerty 
agencies  for  distribution  to  public  health 
and  educational  institutions  and  civil  de- 
fense organizations  under  section  203(J): 
and  all  real  property  disposed  of  to  public 
health  and  educational  Institutions  under 
section  203ik)  of  that  act,  during  the  cal- 
endar quarter  April  1  through  June  30,  1960: 
pursuant  to  section  203(0)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2344.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral   of    the    United    States,    transmitting   a 

I  review  of  supply  management   activities  of 
the  US.  Marine  Corps,  completed  In  October 

1959,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  63),  and  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  USC. 
67);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2345.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
re%-lew  of  the  awarding  of  fixed-price  con- 
tracts by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
for  the  procurement  of  5-fluorodeoxyuridine, 
completed  In  October  1959,  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accoiuitlng  Act,  1921  (31  USC. 
53).  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67),  and  the  authority  set 
forth  In  41  VS.C.  254(C);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2346  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  review  of  slum  clearance  and 
urban  renewal  activities  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco regional  office.  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  October  1959,  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C. 
53 1 .  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  (31  VS.C.  67);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2347.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  UrUted  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
review  of  the  Capehart  housing  program  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  completed  March 

1960,  ptirsuant  to  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act,  1921  (31  U5.C.  53).  and  the  Ac- 
counUng  and  AudlUng  Act  of  1950  (31 
U.S.C.  67);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2348  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
review  of  the  Capehart  housing  activities  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  completed 
May  1959,  piu-suant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  (31  use.  63),  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
U.S.C.  67) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Goveriiment 
Operations. 

2349.  A  letter  from  the  AssisUnt  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  audit  of  General 
Services  Administration,  contract  DMP-9 
with  Climax  Molybdenum  Co.,  New  York. 
NY.,  pursuant  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  aa  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2350.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  uans- 
mlttlng  a  review  of  General  Services  Admin- 
istration contract  GS-RIO-SWPO-A  with  the 
University  of  Washington  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  post  office  building  In  Seattle.  Wash., 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 


1921  (31  U.S.C.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S  C.  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2361.  A  letter  !rom  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  ol  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  review  of  procedures  and  practices 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  relat- 
ing to  the  storage  and  physical  Inventory  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  at  General 
Services  Admlnif tratlon  depots.  December 
1959,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1921  (31  use.  53),  and  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67);  to 
the  Commiliee  en  Government  Operations. 

2352.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting summary  report  on  "Review  of  the 
Federal-Aid  HlgJiway  I>rogram  Region  6 — 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
Department  of  Commerce,"  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C 
53 ) .  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950  (31  use.  67);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2353.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  cf  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  examination  of  the  prices 
paid  for  spare  parts  under  the  I>epartment  of 
the  Air  Force  contracts  AP  01  (601 ) -20628  and 
AP  34(601) -4833  with  Thompson  Ramo 
Wooldrldge,  Inc.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  pursuant 
to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921 
(31  use.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and 
.Auditing  Act  ol  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67),  and 
the  authority  se",  forth  in  10  USC.  2313(b): 
to  the  eonimit-«e  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2354.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Service »  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  leases  exceeding  6  years  en- 
tered into  by  tie  General  Services  Admin- 
istration during  the  period  January  1.  1960. 
through  June  30,  1960,  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  contained  In  Re- 
port No.  1814  on  S.  2533  which  became  Pub- 
lic Law  85-493;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operat.ons. 

2355.  A  lettei  from  the  Director.  Inter- 
national Coopeiatlon  Administraaon.  trans- 
mitting a  c<^y  of  a  letter  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  with  reference 
to  his  report  o:  a  review  of  contracts  with 
McGraw-HydrcH  arbon,  a  joint  venture,  fi- 
nanced by  ICA.  which  was  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  executive  com- 
munication No  2069,  April  19,  1960;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2356.  A  lette-  from  the  Acting  Directs, 
International  Cooperation  Administration, 
transmitting  a  :opy  of  a  letter  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  witli 
reference  to  hi.',  report  of  the  economic  and 
technical  assistance  program  for  Brazil  as 
administered  by  ICA  under  the  mutual  se- 
ciu"ity  program,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  executive 
communication  No.  2206,  May  31,  1960;  to 
the  Committi&e  on  Government  Operations. 

2357.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  transmitting  a  proposed  draft  of 
legislation  enticed  "A  bill  to  provide  for  tlie 
restriction  of  <  ertaln  land  and  water  areas 
for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." pursua-it  to  Public  Law  85-337;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2358.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  tra tismltting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entl-Jed  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
restriction  of  certain  areas  In  the  Outer 
Continental  Saelf,  known  as  the  Corpus 
Christi  offshore  warning  area,  for  defense 
purposes  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2359.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  Nc.  1  to  extend  through  October 
31,  1962.  conce-'^ion  contract  No.  14-10-0100- 
637  under  w^ich  Mesa  Verde  Co..  Inc.,  Is 
author:. -U   i„  ,.\...cie  facilities  and  services 
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Ln  Mesa   Verde  National  Park.  Colo  ;  to  the 
Commii'ee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2360  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
if  the  Interior  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
Ti.:":  '•xtension  a<rreement  to  extend  through 
■-,^-^n\ber  31.  1960,  on  contract  No.  1410-333- 

3  A, -r.  Fr'fi  Htrvcy  to  operate  the  Painted 
:>^^r-  I;.:.  "  r  r  vide  facilities  in  Petrified 
P  r  ■^:  N  .".  :.  •  M  ■  :ment:  to  the  Commit- 
ter r.  rr.-er;  r  A.-.cl  Insular  Affairs. 
A 236:  .A  -vr  :r  .m  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
e  l-.'^r.  '  T  ir.-mit'^ing  an  application  for 
al  loan  t.-  the  Eastern  Municipal  Water  Dis- 
trict at  Hemet,  in  Riverside  County.  Calif., 
pursuant  to  pro\-lslons  of  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1956  (August  6.  1956. 
70  Stat.  1044.  as  amended  June  5,  1957.  71 
Stat  48)  section  4(c)  of  the  act.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
A?i;.-< 

J362  A  ;ett-er  from  the  Director,  Central 
l.-'e-.i-^-.^'e  Agency,  transmitting  a  list  of 
gr.ir.'^i  .T.ade  in  support  of  scientific  research 
during  the  fiscal  year  1960.  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  Public  Law  85-934;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2363.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  as  of  April  30.  1960.  pur- 
suant to  section  5ie)  of  the  Communications 
Act.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  554.  July  16. 
1952;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

2364  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  hearing  cases  as  of  May  31. 
1960,  pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
554.  July  16.  1952;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate   and    Foreign    Commerce. 

2365.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  administration  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
for  the  period  January  1,  1955,  to  December 
31.  1959,  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2366  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Canal 
Zone  Government,  transmitting  a  report  of 
tort  claims  paid  for  the  period  July  1.  1959, 
to  June  30.  1960,  piu-suant  to  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U  S.C.  2673);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2367.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a  report  of 
tort  claims  paid  for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  pur- 
suant to  section  404  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  of  1946;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2368  A  letter  from  the  Director  Offlce  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  one  claim  was  paid  during  fiscal  year 
1960  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  (28  use.  2673);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2369.  A  letter  form  the  Administrator.  Bu- 
reau of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  the  report  of 
the  Coordinator  for  Special  Immigration 
Programs,  pursuant  to  section  15  of  Public 
Law  85-316:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

2370.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
■orders  suspending  deportation  of  certain  per- 
sons as  well  as  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2371  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  UB. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


23"-  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
r.-^-T '.'■.on  and  Naturalization  Service,  US. 
D  :  v.-ment  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  of  certain  aliens 
who  have  been  found  admissible  to  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2373.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  ca.oes  where  the  author- 
ity contained  in  section  212(d)(3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised In  behalf  of  such  aliens  and  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2374.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting a  refx>rt  of  all  claims  adjudicated  and 
I>ald  for  the  period  July  1,  1959,  to  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1960,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  (28  use  2671-2680);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2375.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  tort  claims  paid  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960.  pursuant  to  section  404  of  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  (28  US  C.  2673).:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2376.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. National  Music  Council,  transmitting 
the  financial  report  for  the  year  ending 
April  30.  1960,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  878. 
84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

2377.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  relative  to 
providing  war  risk  Insurance  and  certain 
marine  and  liability  Insvirance  for  the 
American  public,  and  upon  request  for  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  1211  of  title  XH  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2378  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  19.  1960,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  survey  report  on  Sllvles  River  and  tribu- 
taries, Oregon,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act,  approved  August  18,  1941;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2379  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  22,  1960,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Simpson  Creek. 
Horry  County.  S.C  .  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  February 
17.  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2380  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  20,  1960,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Reedy  River  and 
tributaries.  South  Carolina,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  June  27, 
1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2381.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  Implement  the  agreement 
on  the  Importation  of  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  materials,  opened  for  signature 
at  Lake  Success  on  November  22.  1950";  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

2382.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  for 
the  calendar  year  ended  December  31.  1959. 
embodying  an  International  report  under  the 
treaty  obligations  represented  by  the  Inter- 
national Opium  Convention  of  1912  and  the 


Narcotics  Limitation  Convention  of  1931. 
pursuant  to  section  I  of  the  act  of  June  14, 
1930:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

2383  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  with  reference 
to  his  report  of  the  economic  and  technical 
assistance  program  for  Bolivia  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  ICA  under  the  mutual  security 
program,  which  was  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  executive  communica- 
tion No.  2159,  May  18,  I960:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 

2384.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Director,  International 
Cooperation  Administration  with  reference 
to  the  examination  of  the  economic  and 
technical  assistance  program  for  Bolivia, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  executive  communication  No. 
2159.  May  18.  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2385  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
review  of  prtDgramlng  and  delivery  under  the 
military  assistance  program  of  equipment 
for  vehicles  already  equipped,  pursuant  to 
31  use  53  and  31  U  S  C  67;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government   Operations. 

2386  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  reporting  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Veterans"  Administration  for  "Inpa- 
ilent  care"  for  the  Ascal  year  1961  has  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  section  3(579  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2387  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  reporting  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  "Main- 
tenance and  operation  of  supply  depots"  for 
the  fiscal  year  1961  has  been  apportioned  on 
a  basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  ectlmate  of  appropriation,  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

2388.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  ( Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), relative  to  the  Department  of  tiie 
Navy  requesting  approval  to  proceed  with 
projects  for  repair  and  rehabilitation  of 
berthing  piers  and  Installation  of  dockslde 
utilities  at  us  Naval  Reserve  Training  Cen- 
ters, Everett,  Wash  ,  and  Jersey  City  and 
Perth  Amboy,  NJ,  and  US.  Coast  Guard 
Station,  Atlantic  City.  N.J  ,  pursuant  to  sub- 
8i»ctlon  2333(8)  of  chapter  133,  title  10, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2389.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion entitled  "A  bill  relative  to  United  Na- 
tions food  distribution  program";  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

2390  A  letter  from  the  executive  secre- 
tary, American  Society  of  International  Law, 
transmitting  the  annual  audit  of  the  finan- 
cial transactions  of  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law  covering  the  period 
April  1,  1959,  to  March  31,  1960,  pursuant  to 
section  9  of  the  Act  of  September  20,  1950; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2391  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineer?,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  21,  1960,  submitting  a  rejaort,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Black  River  and 
tributaries.  South  Carolina,  approved  May  17. 
1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2392.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  31.  1960.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  lllustra- 
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tion,  on  a  letter  report  on  Combahee  and 
Broad  Rivers.  S C  authorized  by  the  Flcxxl 
Control  Act.  approved  May  17,  1950;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2393.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  22,  1960,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  reports  on  Pasquotank  River, 
N.C..  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  January  27,  1937.  and 
authorized  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act, 
approved  March  2,  1945:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HARRISON:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R  3176.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
4071  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 
with  amendment  (Rept  No.  2093).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of   the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  3392  A  bill  relating  to  duty- 
free imports  of  Philippine  tobacco;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2094).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  R.  6066  A  bill  relating  to  the 
deduction  for  Income  tax  purposes  of  con- 
tributions to  charitable  organizations  whose 
sole  purpose  is  making  distributions  to 
other  charitable  organizatiODS,  contributions 
to  which  by  Individuals  are  deductible  with- 
in the  30-percent  limitation  of  adjusted 
gross  income;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2095 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  HR  6292  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
acceptance  by  the  Government  of  gifts  to  be 
used  to  reduce  the  public  debt;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2096).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania:  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  H  R.  9000  A  bill  to 
provide  that  States  and  political  subdivisions 
which  operate  liquor  stores  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  more  than  one  tax  as  a  retail 
dealer  in  liquor:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2097).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  R  10960.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
5701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  the  excise  Ux  upon  cigars; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No  2098) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HR.  11266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the 
prepaid  dues  Income  of  certain  membership 
organizations  to  be  Included  In  gross  income 
for  the  taxable  years  to  which  the  dues  re- 
late: with  amendment  ( Rept.  No.  2099 ) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HR.  11681.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
902(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  allow  a  credit  for  foreign  taxes  paid  by  a 
foreign  corporation  20  percent  or  more  of 
the  voting  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  an- 
other foreign  corporation  in  which  a  domes- 
tic corporation  has  a  substantial  stock  in- 
terest; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2100). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  R  12036  A  bill  to  amend  section 
902  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  foreign  taxes  paid  by  certain 
predecessor  corporations:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2101 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HR.  12329.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
gift  and  estate  tax  treatment  of  the  relin- 
quishment of  certain  powers  in  the  case  of 
reciprocal  and  other  trusts;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  2102).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  12536.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  charges  for  local  advertising 
lor  purposes  of  determining  the  manufactur- 
ers sale  price;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2103).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H  R  12964  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Submerged  Lands  Act  to  approve  and 
confirm  the  seaward  boundaries  of  the  States 
of  Alabama.  Mlsflsslppl.  and  Louisiana  as 
extending  Uiree  marine  leagues  Into  the  Gull 
of  Mexico:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.BENTLEY: 

H  R.  12965.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  benefits  lor 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  killed  or 
wounded  In  disturbances  other  than  a  state 
of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  BOYKIN: 

HR.  12966  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama.  Mississippi. 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
into  the  Gull  ol  Mexico  and  providing  lor 
the  ownership  and  use  ol  the  submerged 
lands.  Improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources  within  said  boundaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BUCKLEY: 

H.R  li2967  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ol  1954  to  provide  lor  the 
exemption  from  tax  ol  admissions  to.  or  lor 
the  t>enefit  ol.  a  world's  fair;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Waj's  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

HR  12968.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches  or  other  measuring  devices  In 
the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON  (by  request  >  : 

HR.  12969.  A  bill  to  make  nationals, 
American  and  foreign,  eligible  for  certain 
scholarships  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON : 

HR  12970.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  April  12.  1926  (44  Stat.  239),  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  amend  section  9  of  the  act 
of  May  27,  1908  (35  Stat.  312).  and  for  put- 
ting in  force.  In  reference  to  suits  Involving 
Indian  titles,  the  statutes  of  limitations  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  providing  for  the 
United  States  to  Join  In  certain  actions,  and 
for  making  judgments  binding  on  all  pw- 
tles;  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

HR.  12971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defeixse  Appropriation  Act,  1961,  to 
express  the  sense  ol  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  need  lor  full  utilization  of  the 
amounts  made  available  by  that  act  in  the 


Interest  of  the  national  defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

HR.  12972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bounda- 
ries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
Into  the  Gull  of  Mexico  and  providing  lor  the 
ownership  and  use  of  the  submerged  lands, 
Improvements,  minerals,  and  natiiral  re- 
sources within  said  boundaries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

HR  12973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
tax  on  admissions  shall  not  apply  to  ad- 
missions to  any  live  dramatic  (including 
musical)  performance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MERROW: 

H.R.  12974.  A  bill  to  provide  a  method  for 
regulating  and  fixing  wage  rates  lor  employ- 
ees ol  Portsmouth    (N.H.)    Naval   Shipyard; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 

H.R.  12975.  A  bill  to  strengthen  civil  rights, 
and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
o!i  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MORRIS  ol  New  Mexico    (by 
request)  : 

HJl.  12976.  A  bill  to  waive  certain  restric- 
tions ol  the  New  Mexico  Enabling  Act  with 
respect  to  certain  sales  of  lands  granted  to 
the  State  by  the  United  States;  and  to  con- 
sent to  an  amendment  ol  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OLIVER: 

Hil.  12977.  A  bill  to  provide  a  method  for 
regulating    and    fixing    wage    rates   for   em- 
ployees of   Portsmouth    (Nil.)    Naval   Ship- 
j-ard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  12978.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4242  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  the  club  dues  tax  certain  charges  made 
by  nonprofit  clubs  for  the  use  of  facilities:  to 
the  Committee  on  Wa3rs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  New  York: 

HR.  li2979.  A  bill  to  pro\-lde  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  commemorat- 
ing Madam  Emma  Hart  Wlllard  at  the  time 
of  the  150th  anniversary  ol  the  founding  of 
the  Emma  Wlllard  School.  Troy.  NY.,  in 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  SerA'lce. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  784.  Joint  resolution  amending 
the  act  of  July  14.  1960.  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  the  United  States  Constitution 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-filth  Anniversary 
Commission  shall  report  to  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.  (Don.  Res.  713.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  ol  Congress  In  lavor  ol 
granting  rellel  to  the  domestic  carpet  Indus- 
try; to  the  Committee  ou  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  the  SPEAKER :  A  memorial  ol  the  Leg- 
islature ol  the  State  ol  Hawaii,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  requesting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  protective  measures  for 
the  city  of  Hilo,  county  of  Hawaii,  State  of 
Hawaii,  against  tsunamis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatiu-e  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  ol  the  United  States 
requesting  the  Congress  ol  the  United  States 
to  sponsor  in  Honolulu  an  international  con- 
lerence  on  tsunamis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 
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PRIVA'lE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  ot  :  Lt  XXII.  private 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 

and  severally  r-f  erred  as  follows: 

Bv  \f-    EAL  D'-.VIN 
:•  .•'     j.-^      A  ■        :    r  the  relief  of  Federlco 
?   :-:   .:  :,  ;  A  :  •  f     P  Reglno;  to  the  Com- 

mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl. 12981.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Monica 
GU-Cabrera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  HARRISON: 
K  R   12982.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Klaus 
Dieter-Herbert  Burmeister;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Ji:dlc!.'^rv. 

B     M-    r-r^T  DLESTON: 
H  R   U933    A  Owl  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
Paul    Tomaras;    to   the   Committee    on    the 
Judlciarv 

Bv  M.-    -MrirKH: 
HR.  12984    A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Pantells 
SrrirlLs:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois: 
H  R    12985    A    bill    for   the   relief   of    Ben- 
jamin Arnon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ONEHIX,: 
HR.  12986.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Pagano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciar" 

B     M-   POWELL: 
H  R   1J98-    A    Till  for  the  relief  of  Prltz 
Prederlque,    :_  :r,9  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr   SLACK; 
H  P.   12988.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  D. 
Morton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 
K  R   12989.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Youssef 
M   B   Karam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H.R  12990.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giorgina 
Raniola  Infantino  and  her  children,  Georglo 
Inlantino.  Angelo  Infantino,  and  Giovanni 
Infantino:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

B.   M:    YOUNGER: 
HR.  12991.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Fu   I  also   known  as   Foe  Mow  Son ) ;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    ZELENKO: 
ii  ?'    :2^.-    A    tflU    for    the    relief   of    Mrs. 
Apolonla  Ocenar-Luz;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
tlie  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

821.  By  Mr.  ADAIR:  Petition  of  Mrs.  Emily 
E.  Griffith,  secretary,  and  others,  who  are 
members  of  the  Boston  Terrier  Club,  desiring 
that  the  Boston  terrier  be  recognized  offi- 
cially as  the  national  dog;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

522.  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Sacra- 
mento. Calif.,  relative  to  a  resolution  adopted 
relating  to  national  marketing  orders  for 
agricultural  crops;  to  the  Committee  on 
A(?riculture. 

5_M  A.=  rietition  of  William  McAullffe, 
■^.".v  iv-:i;  rd  Mass  ,  requesting  that  all  of  our 
surface  naval  vessels  be  equipped  with  the 
PcJaris  missiles,  as  well  as  our  submarines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

624.  Also,  petition  of  Robert  B.  Beach, 
National  Association  of  Building  Owners 
and  Maiiagers,  Chicago.  Dl.,  relative  to  pend- 
ing amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  and  their  effect  upon  the  status 
of  the  general  office  building;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


525.  Also,  petition  of  Freddie  Brown  and 
others,  Spokame  Indian  Association,  Well- 
pinit.  Waish..  requesting  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  direct  the  Attorney  General 
or  some  other  authorized  agency  other  than 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  fully  Investi- 
gate the  mining  program  on  the  Spokane  In- 
dian Reservation:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

526.  Also,  petition  of  chief  clerk,  the  Coun- 
cU  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York,  NY. 
requesting  enactment  of  Senate  bill  910.  a 
bill  to  permit  and  authorize  the  payment  to 
local  governments  of  sums  in  lieu  of  taxes 
and  special  assessments  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain Federal  real  property:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

527.  Also,  petition  of  Harold  Elsten.  New 
York.  NY.,  relative  to  a  redress  of  griev- 
ance against  the  Supreme  Ooiirt;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

528.  Also,  petition  of  Lucien  T.  Turmenne. 
Lewiston,  Maine,  requesting  a  Congress  for 
the  Enforcement  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

529.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Franclsca  Bulles 
Vda  de  Belocura  Dumanjug.  Cebu.  Philip- 
pines, relative  to  a  redress  of  grievance  re- 
lating to  a  claim  for  payment  of  national 
service  life  Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

530.  Also,  petition  of  W.  S.  Harris  and 
others,  Irvln:^,  Tex  ,  requesting  the  reduction 
of  the  eligibility  age  to  56  years  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  social  security  benefit*;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  nr.d  ^•"an^ 


SEN. ATE 

Ti  ESDAY,  ArciiST  IH,  V.Hy() 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  August  11, 
1960) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  grappling 
with  the  tasks  of  a  new  day  of  delibera- 
tion, we  implore  Thy  enabling  grace  on 
the  chosen  representatives  of  the  Repub- 
lic who.  in  the  legislative  process,  by 
their  words,  decisions,  and  influence  here 
weave  the  fabric  of  the  national  and 
international  life. 

We  would  also  remember  before  Thee 
those  whose  calling  it  is  to  report  to  the 
waiting  millions  at  home  and  around  the 
listening  world  what  is  said  and  done  in 
the  Nation's  lawmaking  Chambers. 

We  pray  Thy  guidance  on  members  of 
the  vital  profession  who  on  printed  page 
and  on  the  speaking  air  pour  forth  their 
conclusions  and  interpretations,  thus 
coloring  the  attitudes  of  an  unnumbered 
host. 

Grant  those  who  wield  such  power  the 
inner  candor  never  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  used  to  deceive  or  drug  the  mind 
of  the  people  with  falsehood  or  prejudice. 

Cause  those  whose  writing  and  speak- 
ing are  channels  of  public  information 
and  understanding  to  realize  that  they 
have  a  sacred  function,  and  that  the 
cause  of  righteousness  and  freedom  may 


be  saved  by  their  courage,  or  lost  by 
their  distortion,  cowardice,  or  silence. 
In  the  place  in  which  we  stand,  make 
each  of  us  the  messenger  of  Thy  truth 
to  our  generation    Amen. 


THE  JoL  KNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  August  15.  1960.  was  dispensed 
with. 


ORDLK  ut  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
have  the  usual  morning  hour,  and  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER      I  object. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  what  the  request  was. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  For  a  morn- 
ing hour,  and  for  a  limitation  on  state- 
ments in  connection  therewith. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  the  following 
routine  business  wa.<:  transacted: 


MEMORIAL 


1960 


COXHRF'^^inx  \i    Ki(  OKI)— SENATE 


Ihlh" 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  memorial  signed  by 
MariljTi  Routsong.  for  the  Founding 
Church  of  Scientology,  the  Church  of 
American  Science,  and  the  Hubbard  As- 
sociation of  Scientologists,  International, 
of  Washington.  DC.  remonstrating 
against  alleged  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion of  certain  branches  of  the  Federal 
and  District  of  Columbia  Governments, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
PRESIDENT'S  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Mr.  I^TILBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  recKjrted  an 
original  bill  <S.  3855)  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the 
President's  mutual  security  contingency 
fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  1836)  thereon;  which  bill  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 


PRINTING  OF  IHL  LEGISLATIVE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  U.S.  SEN- 
ATE. 86TH  CONGRESS"  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 


original  resolution  (S.  Res.  360)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  "LegLslative 
History  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. U.S.  Senate.  86th  Congress"  as 
a  Senate  document,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  •Legislative  History  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S. 
Senate.  86th  Congress"  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  and  that  two  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL   EMPLOYMENT    AND   PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
June  1960.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years'  standing.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  repMDrt 


printed  in  the  Record  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal    Personnel    in    Execdtive    Branch. 

June   1960   and   May    1960.  and  Pay,   Mat 

1960  and  Apeil   1960 

personnel  and  pat  sxjmmart 
(See  table  I) 

Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  June  1960  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  Is  summarized  as  follows: 


- 

Civilian  personnel  In  executive  branch 

Payroll  (in  tbousands)  in  executlTe  branch 

T»t-il  Hiid  major  cat««tortM 

In  June 
nunil)ere<l— 

In  May 
numljcri-il— 

Increaiw  (+) 

or 
decrease  (-) 

In  May 
was— 

In  April 
was— 

Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (— ) 

Total '    

«Z38Z67» 
1.336.462 
1.047,217 

2.393.401 
1.349,025 
I.044.ai76 

-10.722 

-13.563 

+2.841 

$1,082,424 
5Jtt.872 
486,552 

$1,028,861 
56.3,166 
466.606 

+(63,563 

AnnrfMi  rTrliiirirfi  of  DfifMrtmnit  of  Detain  .       .   . 

+32.707 

Department  of  DefenM 

+20.856 

1n«l/W  ihA  I'nit^l  St&tJM                                    -            .    -   -                  

2. 224.  MO 
158.030 
567.  ei7 

Z  232, 391 
161.010 
.U5.  391 

-7.751 
-2.971 
-h2.526 

<tiita<<lA  tKtt  I'nItP'l  Statiw            , 

Fftrcim  nutionitlf                                           .-...   . 

177.801 

178.299 

-498 

22.112 

21,704 

+408 

>  Exclusive  of  forrifm  nationals  shown  In  the  last  line  of  thU  summary. 


•  Includes  16.174  temporary  employees  (enumerators,  clerks,  supervisors,  crew 
leaders,  etc.)  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  engaged  in  taking  the  18th  Decennial 
Census,  as  compared  with  56.271  in  May. 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  II  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figure  to  show  the  number  Inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 


Table  III  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  outside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment   flgtires   to   show   the    ntimber   in   in- 
dustrial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  included  In  tables  I.  n.  III,  and  IV. 


Table  I. — Consolidated  table  of  Federal  pertonnel  inside  and  outride  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  June  1960, 

and  companson  vrith  May  1960,  and  pay  for  May  1960,  and  comparison  with  April  1960 


DvpwtBHat  or  tiaacy 


Executive  dep«rtmenl«  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

Agriculture  98,702 

Commerce  i  >   . 49.332 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 61.641 

Int«rk)r 66.113 

Jostle* 30.943 

Labor 7,108 

Port  OfBoe 662,888 

State' 37,878 

Treaaury 76,179 

Executive  OfBoe  of  the  President: 

Whit*  House  Offlr* 446 

Bureau  of  the  liixlget — 434 

Council  ol  Kc""  •'"•■•  A-lvlsers 32 

F.xeruUvp  M                    :  fJrounds - 70 

National  ."^ocu:             .:icll 65 

Offloeof  Civil  aud  Drfense  .Mobllliatlon 1,882 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Oovemment  OrganltaUon 3 

Prestdeni's  Coninmtee  on  Fund  Raising  Within  tlie  Federal  Service..  4 

Independent  apiiuics 

Advisory  r<)ramis.«lon  on  Interfovrmracntal  Relatloos 8 

Alaska  IntcniatioiiHl  Kail  and  Illghway  Cummlssioil. .-  3 

American  H:ittli'  Monuments  Commission 461 

.\lomlc  Fiiertry  Commission  6,907 

Board  of  Crovcrnors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 598 

Boston  National  Historic  Site:*  Commission _  3 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 755 

Civil  Service  Commission 3.579 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission "7 

Corr >f  Fine  .\rts 4 

Coi                    n  Civil  Rights 82 

Devi .   ,  :..  ;.:  Loon  Fund 117 

Export-import  Bank  of  Washington 237 

Farm  Credit  Administration ■. 245 

Federal  .\viation  Agency 38. 144 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 7 

Federal  Communications  Commission 1,403 

Federal  I)«'i>osit  Insurance  Corporation 1,266 

Federal  llome  Loan  Bank  Board 900 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 347 

Federal  Power  Commission. 859 

Federal  Trade  Commission 782 

Foreign  Cliams  Settlement  Commission *7 

'  June  figure  includes  180  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Administration  and 
their  pay. 

>  June  figure  includes  16,174  temporary  employees  (enumerators,  clerks,  supervisors, 

crew  leaders,  etc.)  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  engaged  in  taking  the  18th  De- 
cennial Census,  as  compared  with  66.271  In  May  and  their  pay. 


Penoonel 


Pay  (in  tbousands) 


Jane 


May 


87.682 
87,866 
60,160 
52.322 
30.276 
7.440 
656,097 
37.638 
78,150 

436 

417 

31 

69 

63 

1,788 

3 

4 

12 

2 

491 

6,760 

689 

3 

738 

8,670 

7 

4 

78 

109 

227 

246 

37,098 

1,323 
1,231 
989 
338 
K18 
751 
47 


Increase 


11,020 


1,472 

3,791 

667 


6.771 
345 


10 

17 

1 

1 

2 

94 


138 
9 


17 
9 


4 

8 
10 


1,046 


80 
24 
10 
9 
41 
31 


Decrease  May 


38,534 


832 

"\,'vn 


4 


$37,397 
45,322 
28,217 
26,128 
17.277 
3,591 

222.559 
17,014 
39,509 

249 

330 

26 

29 

46 

1,252 

2 

2 


S 
2 

88 

4.308 

343 

1 

441 

1,926 

5 

3 

40 

81 

150 

153 

ISO 

4 

703 

700 

000 

263 

506 

492 

34 


21 


April 


$36,038 
29.284 
26.899 
24,271 
16.633 
3,876 

218,939 
15,946 
38,510 

245 

331 

26 

32 

44 

1.009 

2 

6 

3 

2 

87 

4.100 

330 

1 

453 

1.861 

4 

2 

42 

74 

143 

156 

20,009 

4 

957 

673 

648 

252 

479 

470 

S2 


Increase 


$1,360 

16.038 

1.318 

1,857 

744 

216 

3,620 

1.068 

1.089 


65 
1 
1 


1,171 


27 
62 
11 
27 
22 
2 


Decrease 


$1 

3 

2 
243 

4 

2 

1 

208 

13 

12 


2 
"2 
164 


'  June  figure  Includes  14.443  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration as  compared  with  14.240  in  May  and  their  pay.  These  ICA  figures  include 
employees  who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  in 
a  trust  fund  for  this  purpose.  The  June  figure  includes  3.935  of  these  trust  fund  em- 
ployees and  the  .May  figure  includes  3,861. 
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,.^„,, ^  ^j  .  .^..  J  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  UniUfd  States  employed  by 

znd  comparison  rrith  May  1960,  and  pay  for  May  1960,  and  comparison  xcith  April  1960 — Continued 


T^BLE   I  —Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  June  1960, 


Department  or  agency 

Farsonnel 

Pay  (tn  tboasaads) 

7ane 

May 

liscieue 

Decre«M 

May 

April 

InereaM 

D«a«an 

Independent  agendes— Con. 

5.060 

28,213 

27 

^640 

11, 105 

17 

2.3^^ 

10,232 

331 

47 

329 

1,750 

130 

784 

42 

14.061 

2,234 

2H4 

150 

OH) 

0,230 

2.314 

1.230 

1.041 

45 

35 

271 

153 

14.00 

10.031 

172,338 

706 

4.932 

27.724 

32 

6,527 

10.925 

10 

2.383 

3 

0,923 

332 

45 

323 

1,001 

128 

633 

41 

14.006 

2.171 

270 

163 

003 

6.227 

'  2.194 

1.147 

1.041 

45 

i            140 

*      14.817 

48 

10,048 

17X443 

075 

134 
480 

$2,741 

12.125 

IS 

3.411 

5.904 

15 

1.306 

1 

6,252 

140 

20 

123 

1,013 

•1 

881 

20 

4.304 

1,061 

306 

06 

504 

1.705 

1.340 

408 

310 

30 

30 

180 

104 

8,340 

30 

8.802 

••.in 

loa 

«2.634 

11,407 

18 

3.308 

6,700 

14 

1.333 

$107 
838 

General  Services  AdministnUian  • 

• 

Oov^rnment  ^-"'  -^r  offlo* 

13 

180 

1 

10 

303 

380 

1 

•4 

I 

300 

0 

3 

0 

40 

5 

34 

1 

Indian  Clainn  '.*:::.:'  .ssion • — 

............ 

............ 

300 

5.063 

134 

37 

117 

003 

88 

307 

35 

6.204 

1.038 

107 

87 

8«i 

1,886 

1.183 

480 

288 

29 

10 

l.W 

101 

7.810 

35 

3.040 

•5,833 

145 

............ 

1 

2 

7 
SO 

1 
101 

1 

55 

63 
5 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  science  Foundation 

1, 800 

is 

8 
8 

30 
80 

08 
30 
38 

1 

1 

9 

8 

437 

4 

1.^6 

3.115 

Renegotiation  Board - 

St.  Lawren(«  Seaway  Development  Corporstion 

4 

17 

3 

SO 

TO 

............ 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

South  Caivlina,  Georgia.  Alabama,  ind  Florida  Water  Study  Com- 

Pubverslve  Activities  Control  Board 

38 

4 

108 

Tai  t'onri  ■•'.  the  United  States - 

Tennt-«ee  '.  alley  Authority.. 



17 
105 

Vet<"'  Ui3   .\  .  :.  ■.  stration. 

Viri  -  :-   ..'           -poratlon — 

80 

8tt 

'  .     .  T     ■•  liriff  Deii^irtmejit  of  Defence                                 .' 

1,335,403 

1,340,025 

27,441  1          41  004 
IS,M3 

50>.sn 

86^  IM 

34,838 

X13I 

N  a  .^jjige.  eidudtng  Department  of  Defense - 

32,707 

Department  of  Defense: 

1.040 
390.064 
347.  761 
307,468 

1.824 

•388.377 

345,477 

308,006 

1,677 
2.284 

1.251 
17\  751 
168,508 
140.083 

1.179 
168,441 
161.640 
134.430 

72 
7,310 
6.058 
0.510 

r>*p»iruiitnt  (A  tbe  Army 



Department  of  the  Air  Force 

1,345 

Total   Deoartment  of  Defense          .. .. 

1,047,217 

1,044,370 

4.080              1.245 
Z841 

480,553 

405,000 

30,850 

Net  increase.  Department  of  Defense 

30,880 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of  Deftense  ^ 

N^flt  fhAniw    inchniinff  D^nnrtrrM^nt  of  Defense 

2,382,670 

2.303,401 

31,527  1          43.240 
10,723 
1 

1.00,434 

1. 038, 881 

•i^oM          xm 

t 

•  IncJndea  3  employees  of  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation. 

•  Brpfrpd  by  law  June  30,  1900. 

•  .K-~sr'i    r.  txw^'i    f  later  information. 


'  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  InteHlfenoe  Agency  and  tbe  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 


Table  II. 


-Federal  personnel  inside  the   United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencie*  during  June  1960,  and  compariton  vith 

May  1960 


Department  or  agency 


Eiecntive  departments  (except  Department  of 
Dofense ,' ; 

Agricnlture 

Commerce  ' 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  Office 

State" 

Treasury 

Execitive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  Advlaws 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defpn5e  .MohUiiation . . 
President's  .AdvL'Wjry  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Organization 

President's  Committee  oa  Fund  Raising 

Within  the  Federal  Serrice 

Independent  agencies: 

Advisory    Commission   on    Intergovem- 

mcntal  Relations.. 

Alaska  International  Roil  and  Hlfhway 

Commission - 

American   Battle   Monuments  Commis- 

I       sion - 

'    Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Board  of  Oovemors  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve 
System 


Jon* 

M»7 

In- 

De- 

ereaM 

crease 

97,000 

86,873 

11,028 

48,768 

87,388 

38,535 

01,190 

80,730 

i,4TO 

66,003 

51.875 

3,788 

30,633 

20,966 

668 

7,020 

7,344 

818 

601,660 

564.001 

6,755 

0.  Ill 

8,961 

130 

75,028 

77,500 

1,908 

440 

430 

10 

434 

417 

17 

32 

31 

1 

70 

00 

1 

65 

03 

2 

1.882 

1.788 

94 

3 

4 

8 

3 
4 

13 

4 

3 

2 

1 

12 

13 

1 

^804 

8,737 

137 



698 

680 

9 

Department  flr  aautcy 


>  June  figure  Includes  180  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  .Administration. 
»  June  flgure  Includes  1.9«0  employees  of  the  International  Cooperatton  Admlntetrv 
tion  as  compared  with  1,929  in  May. 


Indepeodent  aceaeies— Cod. 

Boston  NatioiMl  Hlstorle  Sites  Commte- 

slon 

ClvU  Aerooautiea  Board 

Civil  Service  ComiBtaton — 

Civil  War  Centennial  Comrolflrioo 

Commission  of  Fine  Ktx^ 

Commisaioo  on  Civil  Rights... 

Development  Loan  Fund     

Export-Import  Bank  of  Wanhlngton 

Farm  Credit  AdmlnMradon 

Federal  Aviation  Ageaey 

Federal  Coal  .M  Ine  rWety  Hoard  of  Review 

Federal  Communications  ComnUsslon 

Federal  Dep^jeit  Ineoraaee  C<rparmUoo. . 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  .Mediatloa  and  CoocUlatlcn  SerT- 

Ice 

Federal  Power  CommhMkin 

Federal  Trade  rnmmlsrtnM 

Foreign  dalms  SettteoMnt  Coramlaskn.. 

Oeneral  Aeeoaatlnt  OfAoe 

Oeneral  Services  Adniinlelratton  ' 

Government  Contract  Cooimittee 

Governiiit-nt  I'riiittnc  OfBee 

Housing  and  Home  PtBaoes  Afeocy 

Indian  Claims  C-ommlaslon 

Interstate  C-ommerce  Commiflsloa 

Lincoln  Beaqaloeotennial  CommlsBiaa  *.. 
National  Aercoaaties  and  Space  Admlnto- 

tralion 


•  Includes  3  employees  of  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation. 
<  Expired  by  law  June  30,  1960. 


June 

May 

Ir 

'     .. 

(Tf  ^■■- 

-;  ^A,^* 

8 
758 

8 
738 

17 

, 

3,570 

8,S«7 

0 

•  •M*S*S 

7 

4 

83 

7 

4 

78 

4 

117 

100 

8 

387 

237 

10 

346 

248 

1 

$7,273 

88,334 

1,0« 

7 
1.041 

7 
1.331 

80 

1.2A3 

1.320 

34 

000 

960 

10 

K7 

vm 

• 

880 

818 

41 

782 

751 

81 

47 
4,008 

47 
4.888 

ISO 

•.••-•*« 

38,211 

27,710 

401 

27 

S3 

• 

0,540 

0,337 

is 

10,083 

10,784 

178 

-——•*.»« 

17 

10 

1 

. ■ ■ ■■■■» 

3.381 

3,383 

10 

^ 

3 

3 

-•""  - 

10,238 

0,019 

800 

I960 
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Table  II. — Federal  personnel  inside  the   United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  June  1960,  and  comparison  with 

May  1960 — Continued 


Department  or  agency 

June 

May 

In- 
orease 

De- 
crease 

Department  or  agency 

June 

May 

In- 
crease 

De- 
a«ase 

Inde[>endent  agences- Continued 

.National  ("ai)iial  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission... 

881 

47 
320 

1,724 
129 
734 

42 

393 

2,234 

284 

159 
980 
6,076 
2.219 
1.216 
1.041 

45 

25 

271 

153 

332 
45 
322 
1,666 
128 
033 

41 

410 

2.171 

279 

163 

963 

6,072 

170 

1.138 

1,041 

45 

25 
240 
149 

2 

7 

58 

1 

101 

1 

63' 

5 

n 

4 

49 
78 

1 

17 

4 

ndependent  agencies— Continued 

'Tennessee  Vallev  Authority     . 

14,991 

48 

2,759 

171,243 

14,825 

48 

2,718 

171,340 

166 

Texas  Water  Study  Commission 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

41 

........ 

National  Ij»N)r  Relations  Board 

Veterans'  Administration 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense.. 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 

97 

1,276,007 

1,200,395 

27,163 
13, 

National  Science  Foundation       

40,951 

Outdoor    Recreation    Resources    Review 
Commission 

788 

Panama  Canal     

Railroad  Retirement  Board       

Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

1,909 
341,195 
325,693 
279.236 

1.784 
337,485 
323,265 
279,462 

125 
3,710 
2,428 

St.  I^wrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration  

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  .Mr  Force 

226 

Total   DepartmentofDefcn.se      

948,033 

941,906 

6,203 

Small  Hi.                       -tratlon 

Smlthjioi ....:.  ;i 

226 

Net  increase.  Department  of  Defense 

6,037 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense      

Bolnler  s  Home 

South   Carolina,   Georgia,   Alabama,  and 

Florida  Water  Study  Commission 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

2,224,640 

2,232,391 

33,426 

41,177 

Net  decrease,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

25 

4 

7,751 

Tax  Couri  of  the  I'nited  States . 

»  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Table  III  — Federal  personnel  ouUide  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executiv-',  agencies  during  Ju.ie  1960,  and  comparison  vnth 

May  1960 


Department  or  agency 

Jutve 

May 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Department  or  agency 

June 

May 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Executive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

1,003 

579 

451 

450 

310 

82 

1,212 

28,707 

551 

449 

43 

3 

872 

2 

2 

73 

2 

143 

4 

36 

13.608 

154 

1.009 

578 

449 

447 

311 

96 

,       1.196 

28.552 

554 

478 

42 

3 

874 

2 

2 

09 

4 

141 

4 

25 

13,590 

155 

i' 

2 
3 

io' 

215 

i' 

0 

i 

14 

........ 

29 

Independent  agencies— Continued 

Small  Bu."!iness  Administration       

25 

10 

2 

8,172 

1,095 

705 

24 
0 
2 

8,230 
1,103 

675 

1 

1 

Smithsonian  Itistltution 

Tennessee  Vallev  .Authority 

U.S.  Information  .Agency 

so" 

68 

Veterans'  Administration 

8 

JusUoe 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

Ubor 

Poet  Office         ..  

ToUl,  excluding  Department  of  Defense- 
Net  Increase,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense 

68,855 

58,630 

349 

124 

Bute '        

Treasury    

225 

Independent  agencies: 

Department  rf  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

40 
48,859 
22,068 
28,217 

40 

«  50, 802 

22,212 

29,236 

Department  of  the  -Army 

""*"""*" 

2,033 

2 

Department  of  the  Navy 

144 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Department  of  the  -Air  Force 

1,019 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease  Denartment  of  Defense 

Federal  Deposit  Iniiurance  Corporation... 

i' 

2' 

3 

09,184 

102,380 

3,196 

GffMral  Servl'^'  v.iti  wn^trHtion  

8.  190 

Grand  total.  Including  Department  of 
Delense                

HooriOf  an<l  !                          Agency 

Nattooal  Aer                       i>aoe  Adminls- 

158,039 

161,010 

349 

3.320 

N'atlonAl  LAhor  Relations  Board         ...... 

1 
72 

i 

Net  deCTMse,  Including  Department  of 

DtfNWf 

2,ir71 

Selective  Service  S>'Stem . 

'  June  flgure  Includes  12.463  employees  of  the  International  Corporation  Adminis- 
tration as  compared  with  12.311  in  May.  These  ICA  figures  Include  employees  who 
are  paid  from  foreign  nirrencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  In  a  trust  fund  for 


this  purpose.    The  June  flgure  includes  3,935  of  these  trust  fund  employees  and  the 
May  figure  Includes  3.851. 
'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Table  \\.—ln<hi.«t 


rial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

June  1960,  and  comparison  with  May  1960 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense ) . 

Agriculture ■ 

Commerce . 

Interior 

TreastUTT 

Independent  agencies- 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  -Ageiicy ■ 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Oeneral  Services  .A  dm  in  Lst  ration 

Oovwnmcnt  Printing  Office 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration  

Panama  Canal 

Teiwessee  Valley  Authority 

Virgin  Islands  Cori)oration — 


Total,  excluding  Denartment  of  Defense 

Net  Increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense ■ 


June 


May 


3,449 
2.504 
6,040 
5,101 

160 

784 

17 

1.244 

6,540 

10,232 

7,133 

12,178 

705 


67,070 


3.446 
2.605 
6.761 
5,301 

153 

886 

13 

1.227 

0,627 

0.023 

7,118 

12.037 

075 


60,662 


In- 
crease 


3 

"iM 


4 
17 
13 

800 
15 

141 
30 


730 


De- 


al 

"io 


103 


30S 


517 


'  Subject  to  revision. 

»  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 


Department  or  agency 


Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 
Inside  the  United  Stotes. . 
Outside  the  United  States. 
Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  United  States.., 
Outside  the  United  SUtes. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force: 
Inside  the  United  States., 
Outside  the  United  States. 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase.  Department  of  De- 
fense  — - 


Grand  total.  Including  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 

Net  Increase,  Including  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 


June 


1136.250 
•7,350 

201,070 
603 

154,297 
1,808 


600.838 


May 


«  134, 767 
«7,609 

1199,731 
*530 

154,800 
1,403 


496,829 


In- 
crease 


1,493 
1,339 


2,832 


De- 
crease 


259 


27 

603 
84 


823 


2,009 


8,662 


1,020 


2,526 


loI8H 
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Table  V. — Foreign  nationals  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  jrom  tables  I  through  IV  of  this  report,  whose  aerrices  are 
provided  by  contractual  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the  source 
of  funds  from  whi.-h  'h'  t  are  paid,  as  of  June  1960  and  comparison  with  May  1960 


Country 

Total 

Army 

N»Ty 

Airforoa 

Jnas 

May 

JUIM 

May 

Jon* 

May 

Jan* 

May 

Boleium 

3 

3,251 

22,066 

80,128 

82.034 

6,171 

3.537 

40 

23 

1 

657 

2 

3.275 

22.141 

80.480 

61,823 

6.108 

3.601 

4() 

23 

1 

621 

8 
3.361 

4.161 
11,967 
25.888 

2 

FnclRnd                  , . . 

8.275 

Franc"            .,    

17,901 

68,112 

20,779 

6,171 

17.936 

68,403 

20.806 

6,193 

2 

4 

80 

IS,  886 

4 

88 

■16,088 

4.302 

13,080 
34,889 

f^tflrmany 

Jnnsin                                                         ,           . 

Morocco 

868 

1848 

2,684 

40 

as 
1 

1841 

40 

NetberlandB 

Norway 

23 

Saudi  AraWa 

1 

Trinidad 

667 

«>1 

Total                                  

m.wi 

178,200 

113.9a 

111.429 

17.360 

17.617 

47.<7« 

67,253 

r;  Tirj  on  basis  of  Iat*r  infonnation. 
? -'.rcKiTN-T  BT  Prr.MT^R  Btrd  or  Virgini.* 

THS     N!      -VTH     OF     JTJNE     1960 

Civilian  employees 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  employment  in  the 
month  of  June  totaling  2,382.679.  This  was 
a  net  decrease  of  10,722  as  compared  with 
employment  reported  in  the  preceding 
month  of  M?.y. 

r: '.■;;:, in  employment  reported  by  the 
expf":-i7e  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
■r.f:--  by  month  In  fiscal  year  1960,  which 
bet^:.  Ju  7  1,  1969,  follows: 


1 

Month 

Employment 

Increase 

DecieEue 

195P-Jalv    

2.370.694 
2.364.320 
2.346.359 
2,348,807 
2,372,247 
2,364.342 
2.329,442 
2. 331, 8S4 
2.  514. 75« 
2.518.215 
2.  303, 401 
2.382.679 

3,703 

Aognst 

September 

October 

November 

6.374 

""T448" 
23.440 

18,941 

December 

7,»»5 

19t!0— Jan  nary 

34,900 

Febrnarr    -. 

2.442 

182,  »72 
3,459 

Marrh 

April    

\fay 

124.814 

June 

10.722 

Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian 
agencies  for  the  month  of  June  was  1.335.462, 
a  de  rea.se  :  :,i:.',J  .x-s  compared  with  the  May 
tota.  >■:  1  i^d  _'  Total  civilian  employ- 
men'  ;!i  ine  n^.^.i^ry  agencies  In  June  was 
1,1*47,^17.  an  u.crease  of  2,841  as  compared 
with  1,044.376  In  May. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  larger  decreases 
were  Commerce  Department  with  38,534  and 
Tre  ---v  rv-i^.r-^ent  with  1,971.  Larger  In- 
cre  --■-  7  >  r>  r  ■  'ed  by  Agriculture  Depart- 
mp:  ■  -x:-':.  '. :  :•"  Post  Office  Department 
wltr.  ''  "71.  ::.-.-r.or  Department  with  3,791, 
rv>jMr-jner.*  f  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
i.i.'-e  w::n  1  472  and  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
with  1,046  Increases  In  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior Lh^p  ir*T.f  -a  -jtr"  l:\rgely  seasonal. 

(The  .J-::.-  f.gur"  r--*'.ects  a  decrease  of 
4^  C.  -  ::.  C  rT..T.-:r  •■  D'--  -.rtment  temporary 
e::i;  :  y^es  e.g  tged  in  taiciag  the  18th  Decen- 
ni.i.  Cei.si...=  In  June  temporary  census  em. 
p.jvf3  '  -.<i..--cl  lt5. 174.  including:  12,255  enu- 
m--T  .%  rs,  3  3!J  crt  .v  leaders  and  600  clerks 
and  ':hers 

In  the  Dtpa.'tni^n-  of  Defense  Increases  In 
civ:;ian  emplcyaien';  were  reported  by  De- 
par'n^.ent  cf  the  Navy  wi'h  2  284,  Department 
of  tne  Army  with  1,677  a:.  1  Office  of  the 
SfC:'-'tary  ,.  f  De.'e:.se  w.-;.  '. .  '  Department 
of  ":.?  A:r  F    r'^  rpTXTted  '\  n^^,'-f,sp     »  1.245. 

Inside  the  Un.ted  S'-;:es  civilian  employ- 
ment decreased  7  75'.  an  ;  outside  the  United 
Staujs  civilian  employment  cle...'ea«6d  2.971. 
Indu?*r:al  empioyment  by  f  t-cierca.;  agencies  In 
June  t   'riied  557  917,  an  Increase  of  2,526. 


These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  complied  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

Foreign  nationals 

The   total   of  3.382,679   civilian  employees 

certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
clea  In  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  In  addition  to  these  there  were  177.801 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  military 
agencies  during  June  who  were  not  counted 
In  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The  number 
in  May  was  178,299  A  breakdown  of  this  em- 
ployment for  June  follows: 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Tmgiiun 

8 

3.251 

22.  Of* 

80.128 

62.024 

6.171 

3,537 

40 

23 

1 

557 

# 

3 

KnglMxl .       ,   . . 

3,251 

Fraijce 

Oermaoy 

Ja{>aii 

Korea. 

17,901 

f.8.112 

20.779 

6,171 

4 

!59 
15.886 

4, 1'.l 
11.957 
25.359 

Morocco 

853 

3,684 

Netherlands 

40 

Norwav 

23 

8;iudi  Arabia 

■.-.-..... 

1 

Trlnlda<l 

657 

Total 

177.801 

lli9f>3 

17,359 

47, 4^) 

ST7MMART    rOR    FISCAL    TEAK    1  ftSO,    KNDKD 
JtrMK    30.    1060 

There  was  a  net  increase  of  15.688  In 
civilian  employment  by  executive  branch 
aeencles  of  the  Federal  Government  during 
::scu..  year  1960  which  ended  June  30,  1960. 
r;.e  t^tal  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  2.382,679 
as  compared  with  2.366,991  In  June  1959. 
The  June  1960  employment  figure  Includes 
16.174  temporary  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  engaged  In  taking  the 
18th  Decennial  Census. 

Civilian  and  military  agencies 
There  was  an  Increase  during  the  year  of 
46.697  In  employment  by  civilian  agencies  of 
the  Government  (Including  the  16.174  tempo- 
rary census  employees)  and  a  decrease  of 
31,009  in  civilian  employment  by  military 
agencies.  Employment  by  civilian  agencies 
at  the  yearend  totaled  1,335.462  as  compared 
with  1,288,765  a  year  ago.  Civilian  employ- 
ment by  military  agencies  totaled  1,047.217 
as  compared  with  1,078^6  Ln  June  of  1959. 

/Tiiif?"  oTid  outside  the  United  States 
T:.'-T"  f.-\s  an  Increase  of  41.003  in  employ- 
ment within  the  United  SUtes  by  Federal 
executive  agencies  (Including  most  of  the 
temporary  census  employees)  and  a  decrease 
of  25.315  In  emplojrment  outside  the  United 
States.       Employment     Inside     the     United 


States  u  of  June  SO,  1900.  toUled  2,224.640 
as  compared  with  2.183,637  a  year  ago.  Em- 
ployment outside  the  United  States  as  of 
June  30.  1960  totaled  158.039  as  compared 
with  183.354  a  year  ago  ( 1959  employment 
In  Hawaii  was  reported  "outside  continental 
United  States";  In  1980  It  was  reported  "In- 
side the  United  States"). 

Employment  for  the  year  Is  tTimmarlzed 
as  follows: 

Federal  civilian  employment 
[June  19S9-June  1960| 


JUMIMO 

JunelMO 

laoraaae 
orde- 

ToUl 

^ 366,001 

2.38S.67V 

4-13,688 

In  ctTillan  agencies 

In  military  agencies 

1,2*^766 
1,078,226 

1.836,463 
1,047,317 

-H6.6B7 
-81.000 

In8l!e     tbe     United 
States 

1181637 
188,854 

2,224,r40 
1541,030 

-HtOOt 

Outside    tbe    UalteU 
States 

-36.  3i; 

REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMI  IT?  F  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSf- N  11 AL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  V:  :)- 
ERAL  STOCKPILE  lN\'ENTC)RIr    ■ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  Prt.  i- 
dent,  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures,  I  submit  a  report  on 
Federal  stockpile  inventories  as  of  May 
1960.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  report  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal  Stockpils  iNvunoaixs.  Mat   1960 

INTaODUCnON 

This  is  the  sixth  In  a  series  of  monthly 
reports  on  Federal  stocltolle  Inventories  un- 
der the  Department  of  Agriculture,  General 
Services  Administration,  and  tbe  OflBce  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  It  Is  for 
the  month  of  May  1960. 

The  report  is  compiled  from  official  data 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodi- 
ties in  these  stockpiles  submitted!  t  •  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  N  .n*'vsential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  agencies  in- 
volved. 

The  three  agencies  reported  that  as  of  M.ay 
1.  1960,  the  cost  value  of  materials  In  their 
stockpile  Inventories  totaled  $15,938,426,000 
and  as  of  May  31.  1960,  they  totaled  of  |15.- 
929.774,000.  a  uet  decrease  of  11,653.000  re- 
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fleeting  acquisitions,  disposals,  adjustments,  modities  and  materials  which  are  shown  In 

etc..  during  the  month.  tables  1,  2.  and  3,  but  the  cost  value  figures 

Different  units  of    measure  make   it  Im-  are  summarized  by  agency  and  program  as 

possible  to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com-  follows: 

Summary  of  coxl  value  of  stockpile  inventories 
(In  thousands] 


Afency  ami  profram 


Dopartment  of  Aftrlculturr : 
lYIco  support  profram: 

.^Ericulturul  corannylltles - 

Kxcluuigc  coiniuodHles— «trateglc  and  critical  materials  . 

Total,  price  supixjrt  proBram  

DdMue  Prodaction  Act  program 

Total,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Oeaeral  S^rvlooi  Administration:  Strategic  and  critical  materials: 

National  stockpile - 

FMeraJ  Facilities  Corporation,  tin  Inventory 

IMWse  Produrtion  Art  program   . 

Sappfemental  siiKkpllc — 

Sappiamental  ytuckplle  mvontory  In  transit 

Total,  Qoncral  Services  Administration-., 

OtHct  of  Civil  and  Defen-se  Mobllltation:  Civil  defense  itockpUe. 

Orand  total 


Beginning  of 

month.  May  Erjdofraonth. 


1,  1960 


r.  250. 469 
106,192 


7,358.661 
3 


7. 3.W,  664 


6,  IW,  278 

9,519 

1.448.547 

6tt3.40e 

60.196 


8.396.949 


172,813 


15.928,426 


May  31,  I960 


87, 240. 468 
60,344 


7, 300, 812 

3 


7.300.815 


Net  chanpe, 
reflertliiK 

acqulsitioiis, 

disposals. 

adjustmeuts, 

etc. 


-$10,001 
-47.  M8 


-57. 849 


-57.840 


6.175.043 

9.519 

1,  4.'a.  .168 

7.54.  576 

60,896 


8. 453. 004 


-10.235 


-1-5.021 

-1-61.168 

-1-702 


-♦-56,655 


172,356 


-458 


15.926,774 


-1,652 


Detailed  tables  in  this  report  show  opening 
Inventories  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  in 
quantity  and  cost,  transactions  during  the 
month,  and  the  closing  inventories  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Each  Inventory  Is  shown 
by  commodity,  except  the  national  stockpile, 
for  which  commodity  detail  is  classified. 

Pertinent  Information  and  explanation  are 
set  forth  In  notes  accompanying  the  respec- 
tive tables.  Statutory  authority  and  pro- 
gram descriptions  are  shown  in  the  appendix 
to  the  report. 

The  inventories  covered  by  the  report  are 
tabulated  in  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1 :  Agricultural  price-support  pro- 
gram inventories  under  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Department  oi  Agriculture.  May 
1960.  Including  agricultural  commodities, 
strategic  and  critical  materials  acquired  by 
exchange  or  barter,  and  special  acquisitions 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

Table  2:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
Inventories  under  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. May  1960,  including  materials  in  the 
national  stockpile,  Federal  Facilities  Corpo- 
ration tm  Inventory.  Defense  Production  Act 
purchase  program,  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile of  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or 
barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc.,  and 
Inventory  in  transit  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Table  3:  Civil  defense  stockpile  Inventory 
under  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Moblll- 
eation.  May  1960. 


Table  1. — Agricultural  price  support  program  inventories  under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Department  of  Agriculture,  May  1960 
Includma  agricultural  commodities,  strategic  and  critical  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter,  and  special  acquisitions  under  the 

Defense  Production  Act 

^  EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


'•^it'Dt  of  the  folunms  svi  follo«-s: 
•  V  in  I  lie  form  in  whUli  It  i'XU«ls  when 

::i  to  which  til"    -■■■••>'■ '  ....-,, ■,.,,. i|;y 

..!ty.     Tl*  CO'  ■  1 
^  jis  "Basic,"  '  ^  -    ir-  '  ." 


In  the  accounting  records  and  reports  of 


The  Dei>ertnifiit  of  .\grin;  ■ 

Prtiaram  an>I  (ninino'lity. 
CiltSMnarl  niiprnrf.  nn  1  In  inn     lu- 
tt  praoeMe<l  or  con  vert <>d  to  ln<-r' 
niMerthear)|>roiirl.itr<:i("-   "^ 

"(>tli«T  nom>4ii>ii , "  luiil 

Unit  of  nipasurf :  Thi    .;  , 
the  Coriwratlon. 

Inventory,  henlnninr  of  month:  Quantity:  In  number  of  imlts.  Cost  value:  All 
inventories  are  rnurl.*!  in  tin-  aci-ount*  at  coat.  "Cost  value"  is  comprised  of  the 
Initial  cost  of  the  (•oiiini.xiilv  plia  storage,  handling,  transportation,  and  acee.ssorlal 

erpea"«e.<i  tiald  or  a> '  •  ■    to  the  dal*  of  rp|«ortlne.    The  initial  cost  of  inveutories 

BO<julre<l  t>y  dollv.  :.  ral  .swurhiK  lo:uis  Is  the  unpaid  tuilance  of  the  notes  plus 

storage  and  other  .  :_  ,  ;vMn<'e<l,  any  e<jiiiiies  due  or  paM  to  prodiners  on  ware- 
hodse-rtorcd  eoll.itenii  iby  Public  Law  8.V5s<k'.,  and  Ix-slnnlng  with  19.59  crop  produc- 
tion, the  Corporation  will  not  make  equity  payments  to  Ixirrowers  on  unredeemed 
prtre  support  loun  eolifiUeJal,  title  to  which  11  ac<juir.s  on  or  after  maturity  of  the  loans), 
and  the  net  value  of  any  quantity  or  aiiality  dlflercncea  determined  uiKjn  delivery  of 
fann-fftored  collateril.  AmounU  paid  to  lending  agencies  partlilpallng  in  the  loan 
pro(n-am  for  crop  v.-  irs  ^irior  to  1958  were  rw-orded  as  a  riart  of  inventory  cofst. 

Adjust!"""'-  \V  irelKHLse  '-.•i'i,.rii..iifs.  exchiinges  and  triuiiftTs  (neii.  Warehouse 
■ettlemt I  •   the  net       '  ^  In  quiiutlty  andVor  value  represented  by  the 

net  of  o\-  :  s.  i>reni.  ..-r>l«-llverles,  and  discounts  arising  from  move- 

ment of  (tiUiiuuUiiies.  Exchaiities  refiresent  the  liet  change  In  quantity  and,or  value 
k>r  Inventories  ex<hane«xl  or  In  process  of  exchange.  On  completed  eichunges,  the 
in  value  represenU  dlfTtjentluls  due  to  lociitlon.  quallly,  and  quantity.  Ln- 
comnio-lliies  remov*rd  from  inveulory  lor  conversion  or  pnx-esslng  (on  a 


contractual  or  f  '  '  ^nd  exdudlng  conditional  "ales)  are  Included  as  a  reduction  of 
inventory.    1';  rnmodllies  acquired  as  a  result  of  this  conversion  or  processing 

are  In'-i'i":'  '   i-  u:.  .i .  ..:ion  to  inventory. 

A I  As  reflected  in  aotounting  records  and  reports;  and  Includes  com- 

mo-li;  .;red  by  delivery  of  collateral  securing  loans,  commodities  purchased 

under  terui.->  of  purcliase  agreements,  commodities  purchased  directly  from  producers 
or  processors  as  a  part  of  the  support  operation  but  not  under  purchase  agreements; 
an<i  prmessed  commodflles  acquired  by  purcliases  which  oflest  conditional  sale.'  of 
unprocessed  commodities  from  Inventory.  The  cost  value  of  acquisitions  is  described 
under  the  explanation  of  the  cost  value  of  Inventory. 

Carrying  charges  added  to  Investment  after  acquisition:  Total  costs  of  storage, 
handling,  transportation,  and  other  accessorial  expenses  Incurred  during  the  month. 

Disposals:  As  reflected  in  acc-oimting  records  and  reports.  Inventory  transactions 
generally  are  recorded  on  the  basis  of  transfer  of  title.  Disposition  commitments  are 
not  reflected  In  the  accounts.  Cost  value:  Represents  acquLsiiion  value  plus  applicable 
amount  of  carrying  charges.  The  amoimt  of  cost  allocated  to  commodities  removed 
from  Inventory  is  determined  with  the  view  of  retaining  In  the  Inventory  accounts 
the  cost  of  commodities  remaining  on  hand.  The  cost  allocated  to  commodliles 
removed  from  price  support  inventory  is  generally  computed  on  the  basis  of  average 
unit  cost  of  tlie  commodity  reflected  in  the  inventory  accounts  lor  the  applicable  crop 
year  ainl  general  storage  location.  In  the  case  of  commodities  generally  stored  com- 
mln^ed  (e.g.,  bulk  grains  and  bulk  oils)  the  crop  year  Is  determined  on  the  first -in, 
first-out  basis.  In  the  case  of  commodities  stored  in  identified  loU,  the  crop  year  Is 
determined  by  lot  identification. 

Inventory,  end  of  month:  Closing  inventory  after  transactions  for  the  month  have 
been  applied  to  the  inventory  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 


[In  thousands] 


Price  support  program: 
Agricultural  commodities: 
Basic  commodities: 
Com 
Commeal 

Cotton,  extra  long  staple 
Cotton,  upland- 
Peanuts,  farmers'  stock. 

Peanutjt,  shelled 
Rice,  milled 
Rice,  rough 
Tobaooo. 
Wheat 
^^■bcat  flour 

Total,  basic  commodities 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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T.vBLE  \.— Agricultural  price  support  program  inventories  under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Department  of  Agriculture,  May  I960: 
Including  agricultural  commodities,  strategic  and  critical  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter,  and  special  acquisxliona  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act — Continued 
'  (In  tbooaandf) 


f* 


ftmnWD'and  commodity 

Unit  of  meanire 

Inventoi 
nlngof 
-\fay 

Tranaactloni  during  the 

month 

Inventor 
the  m 
Mays 

•y,  becin- 
month, 
1.  1960 

Adjustment! 

Acqulsitlons 

Carrytalt  charfes 

added  to  io- 

vMtment  after 

•cqoiiltlOD 

DisposaU 

r,  and  of 
onth, 
1.  1900 

QuanUty 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
Uty 

Coat 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Com 
Tstoa 

Storasc 
and 
ban- 
dUn« 

Tran.s- 

porta- 

tktnand 

other 

Quan- 
tity 

1088 
880 

278 

1.8B3 

886 

37,230 

Coat 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Com 

TahM 

Pr 

i 

tee  >upport  program— Contlna^d 
iKTlciUtural  commodities— Continaed 
Dfsitnial^d  non  basic  commodlttea: 
Barley                                           

Bushel 

58.231 

315,753 

462 

60,101 

8.784  1 
239,133 

$70,898 

809.320 

47 

34,874 

3,148 

34,150 

-3 
-14 

-m 

-38 

•.141 
4.418 

SS^MO 
7.981 

81,163 

8,788 

11 

177 

16 

166 

191 

136 

6 

404 

30 

30 

453 

I3L2S8 

1,«0 

30 

1.181 

272 

4.2M 

1797 
1.738 

81101 
811808 

178 

74.720 
1161 

2ni7a 

rioio 

Orain  sorffhom          _      

Hcmdredweight. 
Ponprf 

01888 

19 

'.'    K  \:.  '.  "uttertat: 

H-^'T       

Cheese 

Milk   dried                      

do 

do 

do 

17.613 
83 

77.838 

88.717  , 

X113 

181144 
23 

lasio 

2.787 
1,840 
1.084 

41871 

1942 

41.049 

Milk  fiald                             

..do 

88.217 

OztB                                              - --- 

Rn«)Ml 

14.010 

1806 

23,941 

laaoo 

3.716 
4.940 

-40 
-3 

-27 

96 
80 

1 

1,957 

14.128 

1880 

21876 

11788 

Rye                               .. 

do 

-3          OU 

104        lao 

4.813 

Tiin*r  ftfl 

Poand 

88 

IS 

4.934 

Total,  rleslj^nated  nonbaslc  com- 
modittei. 

Other  nonbaslc  commodlUer 

071. 4S7 

-88 



4a  108 

ia833 

urs 

1007,900 

HtudT«dwalKht. 
Bushel 

' 

180 

39 

3a  663 

7,972 

1.194 

88 

3.717 

18.768 

9 
31 

68 
88 

31 

1 

11 

85 

8 

3 

180 
44 

XT 
7,433 

1.270 

Flaneed                   

8 

aa«i8 

873 

19 
1731 
1.280 

138 

Ltiuwed  oU                                   

Pound  .  .  

6 

B«»h«l 

-1 

-i 

34 

66 

17.830 

Total,  other  nonbaslc  commodities. 

23.767 

-1 

188 

lis 

2 



6.041 

noao 

jjati^sft 

.... 

-633 

96.468 

45.729 

8.879 



160.284 

7.211 888 

;\cnar,Ke  commodities: ' 
Strat«ific  an'l  critical  materials: 

AlumtDum  Glide,  abrasive,  crude 

\nrimonv    metal                             -  -.. 

Pound        Si 



1 

■^46.107 
1.286 
4.796 
4.440 

3.108,507 

«0 

1,071 

1,500 

zn 

187,307 

11,812 

46,972 

1,476 

16. 114 

IflO 

992 

94.922 

46.056 

1,492 

36.322 

65,057 

10,047 

49,852 

558.352 

44.815 

44 

a,  165 
1,63U 
9,182 
2.200 
2.851 

2.988 
299 

610 

713 

13,386 

126 

2,143 

3.835 

330 

1,687 

161 

1,244 

1,423 

419 

138 

13,988 

16.979 

9.804 

143 

683 

«n 

1.031 

2.080 

11.307 

2.207 

81 
i,536 
1,900 
3,740 
9,283 
2,907 
340 

•,871 
1.192 
1.200 

818 

r4 

m 

14 

608 

640 

3 
1 

8 

1 

V.147 

1.164 

4.797 

4.440 

280,467 

xm 

288 

808 

728 

1.914 

lion 

1.824 
1.190 

1.202 

do  

307 

do  

130 

do  

1 
30 

1 
21 

Bauilte    

BUmuth                                            

do 

do 

287,183 
340 

374 

1101222 

300 

611 

1.300 

277 

186,  OU 

X9U 

11488 

631 

Beryllium  copper  master  alloy 

Borate..    

do 

Carat         ..  . 

734 

101 

1,480 
288 

1.221 

3,887 

360 

do 

3X388 
U.10« 

307 

188 

8 

-a 

• 

8 

an 

1.821 

408 

7 
3 

-7 

3 
1 
1 

2 

24.848 

230 

1.664 

do     

331 

Chrome  ore.  Turkish,  metallurgical. 

Chromium  metal 

Colemanlte,  Turkish  boron  minerals. 
Colambtta                                    .     

do          .— - 

r 

48.072 

1.303 

11.491 

1.248 

1.280 

302 

do 

do 

-40 

124 

4.823 

190 

457 

31.022 

1.678 

131 

128 

do     

146 

Carat 

68 

10.408 
1.070 

808 
84.308 

46.060 

1.493 

36.308 

7,343 
16,300 

9,663 
142 
871 

7.461 

Pound    

8 

13 

63 

U 

1881 

yerrochrome,  low  carbon 

Ferromanaimese 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade 

Fluor^Dar  metallunrical  n*ade    .  - 

do 

do 

do 

do    

371 

-14 
3,806 

ii' 

8 

1 

1 
21 

81883 

988 

Lead                                   

do 

10.047 
2.385 

1.031 
98 

Manganese  ore.  chemicalirade 

Manganese  ore.  metallurgical  grade . . 
Mancaoese   ore,    natorai,    battery 
grade 

Mica 

Quartz  crystals 

Silicon  carbide 

Thonum  nitrate 

Tin 

Titanium  SDonire        .  .             

.do 

::::::::i     ::: 

47.487 

680.080 

61.880 

17 

108 

,172 

310 

1,803 

1,240 

1,861 

1.9M 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

81,808 
8^844 

16 

10 

3.058 

1.780 
161 

38 

188 
270 

3 

368 

11438 

lioi 

43 

81 

18 

8 
3 

1 

1 

21 

3 

3 

1,888 

17,081 
1,330 
9,171 
1,800 
1,000 

1,811 
1032 
9.381 
1136 
136 

S02 

71:j 

1.881 
640 

1.886 
724 

1,880 

Zinc                         

do 

7 

10 

221 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials. 

Total,  price-support  program 

108,193 

1^711 

96 

417 

81.072 

81344 

7,358.661 

-633 

108.179 

46,836 

8.998 

2».S28 

7,301812 

tense  Production  Act  Inventorv:  Cot- 

Bale 

D« 

(•) 

3 

(•) 

3 

ton,  American-Egyptian. 

r     1     ;  i":>artment  of  .\grlculture.. . 

7,  .W*,  664 

-633 

108,179 

Af,  HX", 

8,996 

29n  MM 

7,  .100, 815 

1            ■  1 

•oo,  1 1 .   1 

I 
ac 

,-«e  appen  l.i   for  notes  relating  to  report 
•:u;re  J  tj  - 1.  nur.gf  or  barter  of  agricultu 

mg  of  strategic  and 
ral  commoditiea. 

critical  ma 

terials 

NOT«.- 

Figures  a 

r«  round 

ed  and  in 

ay  not  a 

dd  tototJ 

ab. 

1960 


( ()\(;Hr>siON 


KK  ()Rn~-  ^rXATE 


ir,iG9 


Table  2. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  under  General  Services  Administration,  May  1960:  Including  materials  in  the 
national  stockpile,  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  tin  inventory.  Defense  Production  Act  purchase  program,  the  supplemental  stockpile 
of  materials  acauired  by  exchange  or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc.,  and  inventory  in  transit  from  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  the  supplemental  stockpile 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


•nn  defln<4  tl>e  content  of  the  columns  as  follows: 
~  the  program  and  the  minerals,  mi'tob,  filters. 


Tl»e  Opneriil  StTvlcos  \(ltr'i"i 

Program  ttiid  cumnio<llty 
and  oils  acquired  under  the  i 

Unit  of  m<-ajiure;  The  standard  wflght  or  measure  of  minerals,  metals,  filters,  and 
oils  determine<i  to  he  tiio  stockpile  unit  of  meagiu-e. 

Inventory,  l>eginnlng  of  month:  Oi>ening  inventory  represents  quantity  and  cost  of 
material  in  sturare  a)  ttie  l)erltmuig  of  ttx  uccounting  period. 

Adjusttneh'      V  '    i«e«  (-(-)  or  detTeasea  (— )  of  material  in  inventory 

othvr  than  1:  tlons  or  dwa-eases  from  dlsi>o<<:ils.     Decre.>4ses  o<fur 

from  tlieft,  I"  rM.vii  u.  «ir„  Vnil.  location,  reiwtking  from  one  type 

of  contalnor  t  rnsterml  to  a  liighcr  grade,  and 

therenioviil  ()■  -.ses.    Increases  occiy  from  return 

of  material  i>revloiisly  r.iiiovt-I  lor  sdnipllHt!  aud  Sesiing  puritoscs  an<i  from  fjuantUle* 
received  at  storaee  lor-itlons  In  exi^""*  of  r|uantltif8  billi-<l  iiy  tiie  contractor.  A  new 
cbainieal  anal  •  material^  ..-.•  an  increase  or  <le<Tease  where  t lie  weights 

■rebwedooi  .id  raoistu:  Increa.sesordecre:i,s*s  are  also  ma<le  from 

i^twitiy  of  auui.>  n.  iiitt'iitory  aiii  j'  <«  <iiilng  rti-ords. 


A  en  iiLsil  Ions:  For  tlio  N'iifionnl  Stofkpile  nnd  Defense  Pro<luction  Act  acquisitions 
Imlude  open  marki  t  purchase*  at  contract  i>riees:  intradepart mental  transfers  at  market 
or  appraised  value  at  timeof  transfer;  transiwrt  at  ion  to  first  permanent  storage  location; 
and,  Itenefieiatrng  and  proceaaing  cost  in  iii>n'admg  materiali.  For  the  supplemental 
stocki)Ue  acquisitions  include  the  msu-ket  value  or  CCC's  acquisition  cost  whichever 
L<  the  lower  at  time  of  transfer  from  CCC. 

Dlsi>osals:  Cost  of  'ILsposals  are  calculated  at  the  average  imit  price  of  Inventory  at 
time  of  removal  from  inventorj'.  For  the  national  stockpile  Inventory  disposals  consist 
of  sale  of  materials  that  by  their  nature  would  dt  teriorate  If  held  in  storage  for  lengths 
of  time.  and.  sale  of  materials  that  have  b<>en  deternimed  to  he  obsolete  or  excess  to  the 
nj'e<i.<  of  Government.  For  the  liefense  Production  Act  toventory  disposals  consist 
of  sale  of  m.'iteriiUs  that  have  been  determined  to  be  obsolete  or  excess  to  the  needs  of 
Oovemment. 

Inventory,  end  of  month:  Closing  inventory  represents  quantity  and  cost  of  material 
In  storage  at  the  end  of  the  account Ing  period. 


[In  thousands] 

Unit  of  measure 

Inventory,  baglnning  of 
month,  May  1,  1960 

Transactions  during  the  month 

Inventorv,  end  of 

Program  and  commodity 

AdJustmenU 

Acquisitions 

Dispoeals 

month.  May  31,  l»Xt 

Quantity 

Coet  value 

Quan- 
Uty 

Cost 
raloa 

Quan- 
tity 

Cort 
Talue 

Quan- 
tity 

Coat 
Taloa 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
▼alue 

National  stockpile,  total  (claMifled  detail  omitted). 

86.185.278 

+189 

82.441 

812,  776 

16  175.043 

Long  ton 

Short  ton 

Short  dry  ton... 
Lonf  dry  too... 

Short  ton 

Pound 

Taderal  Facilities  Corroratlon'  Total,  tin 

4 

9.519 

4 

9,519 

, 

Dttaue  Production  Act: 

AhinitDUm                                  -       -  .............. 

739 
2 

1,370 

2 

23 

816 

21576 

10,608 

136 

30 
X 

"  . 

4 

1971 

6.793 

131484 

8 

1181 

8 

847 

1,639 

^■^23 
71810 

381060 

1108 

11188 

1,011 

63 

29.633 

49.316 

60,691 

75,644 

10,676 

1,394 

163 

1036 

1834 

171,386 

31,860 

111884 

177 

682 

1,687 

43 

1734 

634 

167,653 

836.461 

3 

1,387 

731 
2 

1,370 

2 

33 

830 
21701 
11880 

136 

89 

20 

P) 

8 

4 

1089 

*  «/^ 

870,338 

A  ahxmtr^    chrvsotllft 

1103 

......... 

11168 

Beryl                            

0) 

17 



1,028 

Bismuth                                    

62 

Short  dry  ton... 
Pound     

14 

128 

84 

403 
248 

476 

21124 

Cobalt                *-                                     ..... 

41563 

Columblta. 

do 

61,066 

Copper                                    ..         ..  ......... 

Short  ton 

do 

76,644 

CrrolltA                                                      

11676 

Kinnnnsr    Ar4<1  yr^fW                                   ..... 

Short  dry  ton... 

Short  ton 

.      do    

1.394 

Oranhit*  Inbriratlm          

O 

30 

143 

Ij^^h 

3.036 

X'      ,  -v  >>H9e,  battery  pi^ie.  syntbettc  dioxide... 

Short  dry  ton... 

do 

Poand 

2,524 

43 

77 
1987 

1,848 

661 

1710 

26 

404 

17a  716 

22.401 

Nickel 

do 

1768 

1164 

'iXi  '' *■ 
6 

120.289 

Palladium                                               

Troy  ounce 

Pound  

177 

Pami  AATlh  riMljillH 

lUl 

10 

847 

1,629 

23 

79.810 

662 

RatUe 

Short  dry  ton... 
Pound      

...  .  . 

2 

840 



1,927 

Thorium 

42 

Tant»llt«  ^                  .       , 

do 

1734 

T1t*n1tira             .             .  . 

Lonf  ton 

Short  ton 

Pound 



— 

..»•.-.. 

0) 

383 

372 
167,652 

Tunnten                                                             .  . 

325,461 

Rnht/>tal   DP  A  mmmodltlM                 

1,441209 

1998 

1031 

1, 447, 273 

Tool 



_ 

Mtlilna  tools  inTaotory: 

(•) 
(«) 

1.904 

4.410 
26 

(')            43 1     m 

l.SsCl 

On  lease                                        ....... .. 

...    do 

8 

i410 

On  lovi 

do     

25 

fiiihlYitat    rtP*  mKi>hlrMi  t/vUa 

1338 

43 

1295 

Total    DWmiv  PmdurikMi  Act 

1. 448. 547 

8  995 

3.974 

I.  453.  568 

Short  ton 

do        

Bopplemental  ttorkpUe:  > 

AlinnteMiTT  oiifle   fiMiwI   midii 

101 

7 

6 

1,865 

478 

7 

1,146 

6,348 

17 

1,035 

153 

i,(r7 

40 

34 

9 

7,010 

445 

1 

242 

192 

35 

17 

1,048 

16 

197 

26 

4,565 

11784 

1973 

1499 

21656 

7,300 

14,252 

2,579 

11479 

10,866 

162.036 

4.382 

2,168 

1.740 

190 

6.362 

61.823 

24,465 

341 

231 

61342 

1313 

1.340 

100.455 

1397 

584 

303 

6,584 

101 

8 

6 

1131 

681 

7 

1,146 

1832 

19 

1,075 

153 

1,077 

44 

34 

9 

1159 

463 

1 

242 

217 

35 

17 

1,050 

16 

267 

36 

4,806 

197 

648 

82 

2 

16 

157 

64 

12.784 

AltlBfrT  metal 

I 

363 

4.335 

Short  dry  too... 
Long  dry  ton 

Short  ton 

Pound     

1499 

liAiiilte   metji'  m^e  Jamalra  tVDe 

388 

108 
{') 

1801 
1,643 
1.103 

21267 

Bauiiu.  met&l  grade^  Surinam  type 

Beryl                                     .       

1843 

15.365 

Bismuth                                                         

2.579 

Cadmium                                        .. 

...  .do 

84 
2 

40 

103 
1,250 
7,061 

10.582 

ChromitA   chAmlral  rrade 

Short  dry  ton... 

do 

do 

Poiin^i 

11113 

Chromlte,  metallurgical  grade 

Chromlte,  refractory  grade 

Cobalt 

169.096 

-68 

4,324 

1169 

Colemanlte                                                          

Long  dry  ton 

Pound 

6 

100 

-^-- 

1.839 

CnlnmhltJi 

190 

Short  ton 

Carat             

(>) 

1149 
18 

197 

24,149 

794 

1459 

115,973 

Kliior^Qor   lu^ld  p^ndA 

Short  dry  ton... 
do 

Pound 

25.269 

Oraphite,  natural,  Ceylon,  amorphus  liunp 

Iodine 



341 

231 

Lead                                                   

Short  ton 

Short  dry  ton... 
do 

do 

25 

1080 

67,402 

+21 

1334 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  B 

1.340 

2 

230 

10a685 

Flask 

+60 



1446 

MVa,  inascoTit«  block,  strained  and  better 

Mica  muscovlt^  film                            . 

60 

1 

242 

197 

60 

103 

4 

296 

163 

1,028 

687 

do 

0) 





307 

do 

6,879 

.  ..  do 



162 

Palladium 

Troy  oimoe 

Pound 

488 

83 
3 
16 
60 
8S 

1798 

1.099 

2,427 

533 

619 

10,409 

1826 

Oiiaj*tz  nrvstjils 

1,099 

}  AT^  AArtlu 

Short  dry  ton... 

Troy  ounce 

PfHiijd        ,  . 



1427 

+27 

560 

97 
11 

618 

2,083 



1,037 

Silicon  carbide,  crude ... 

Short  ton 

11493 

See  footnotpa  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  2 
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August  16 


LE  2. — Strategic  and  critical  malericls  inventories  under  General  Services  Administration,   May   1960:   IncJudim§  materials  in  the 
national  stockpile,  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  tin  inventory,  Defense  Production  Act  purchase  program,  the  8upi>lemental  stockpile 

I      of  materials  acauired  by  exchange  or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc.,  and  inventory  in  transit  from  Commmlity  Credit  Cor- 

I      poration  to  the  supplemental  stockpile — Continued 


[In  tboosands] 


Profram  and  commodity 

Unit  of  measure 

Inventory,  beginning  of 
month.  .May  1.  i960 

Transactions  during  tba  month 

Inventor 
month.  M 

y.  end  of 

Adjustments 

Acquisitions 

Disposals 

ay  31, 1900 

Quantity 

Cost  value 

Quan- 
Uty 

Cost 
value 

Qnan- 
Uty 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
Uty 

Cost 
value 

Qaan- 
Uty 

Com 
▼aloe 

Supplemental  stockpile— Continued 

Tantallt*                          

Poond 

ft 
1.200 

845 
2,688 

8 

2.450 
3 
5 

4,485 

333 

$45 

Thorium  nitrate 

do 

1,250 
2 

33,015 
4.336 

6.713 

Tin                          

4.336 

Titanium 

Short  ton. 

Pound 

5 

'4,485 
306 

21,050 
li««7 
75,067 

+«! 

21.000 

Tungsten             _  

l^«27 
7a,  900 

Zinc         

Short  ton 

16 

3,903 

Total,  supplemental  stockpile 

603.408 

+71 

61,097 

754,876 

ipplementaT  stock  pile  inventory  in  transit: 
Aluminum  oxide,  fused,  crude 

Short  dry  ton 

Si 

19 

1 

5 

130 

2,390 
368 
1,334 
1.916 
1.469 

10 
1 

5 
130 
(') 

'2,390 
368 

Antimony  metal 

Short  ton.. 

do 

1 

363 

1 

8363 

Asbestos... 

1.334 

Bauxite..- 

Peryllfiifn  pnpp*'  mft.^tp"'  (iiirty 

Long  dry  ton 

Short  ton 

Pound 

398 

(«) 
84 

5,801 

1,244 

113 

308 
(«) 
84 

5.801 
1.344 

113 

1,916 

1  400 

Cadmium 

Chromite,  chemical  grade 

Short  dry  ton 

12 

23 

1 

1 

101 

503 

42 

23 

1 

18 

5 

I 

43 

230 

1.245 

1.260 

302 

258 

7,343 

l5,3no 

9,663 

142 

671 

1,021 

96 

83 

12 

23 

1 

1 

101 

SOS 

42 

33 

1 

18 

5 

1 

U 

230 

Chromlte.  metallurgical  grade 

do 

1  345 

ChrDmium  metal 

Short  ton 

Long  dry  ton 

Carat 

1 
5 

939 
379 

1 
6 

VJ9 
379 

1  200 

Colemanite 

303 

Diamond,  industrial:  bort.. 

258 

Diamond,  industrial:  stone.. 

....do 

2,1« 

11 

5 

1 

19 

39 

24.149 

3,962 

2,153 

167 

718 

4.8B0 

2.149 

11 

5 

1 

19 

26 

34.140 

3.962 

2.153 

167 

718 

4.800 

7.343 

15.200 

9.633 

Ferrochrome.  high  carbon 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Ferrochrome.  low  carbon 

Ferromanganese 

142 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade.. 

Short  dry  ton... 

Short  ton 

Short  dry  ton 

671 

Lead 

1  021 

Manganese  ore 

96 

Vica 

Pnnnrt 

499 

60 

97 

U 

1,264 

2 

860 
1,016 

618 
1,044 
2,837 
4,329 

499 

60 

97 

11 

1.254 

2 

800 
1.016 

618 
1.944 
2.837 
4,339 

83 

Palladium 

Troy  ounce 

Pound 

Selenium 

Silicon  carbide,  crude 

Short  dry  ton... 

Pnimd 

9 
1.320 
4 
1 
1 

i,6i6 

3,032 

9,181 

2.050 

136 

0 

1.330 
4 

1 
1 

1.610 
3,083 
9,181 
2.069 
130 

Thorium  nitrate 

Tin 

Long  ton. 

Short  ton 

Titanium  sponge.. 

... 

Zinc 

..  ..do 

16 

3,776 

16 

3.776 

Total  supplemental  stocknUe  Inventory  in 
transit 

60:196 

60,898 

00.196 

00.  M 

Total,  Oeneral  So-vlces  Administration 

&396,»(9 

+1G9 

133,431 

76.945 

-  — 

HMum 

_ 

'  Less  than  500. 

•  See  appendix,  p.  15,  for  notes  relating  to  n»portlng  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
acquired  by  exchange  or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities 


Non.— Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 


Table  3. — Civil  defense  stockpile  inventory  uruier  the  Office  of  Civil  cmd  Defense  Mobilization,  May  19H0 

EXPLA.N-ATORY  NOTES 


The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  defines  the  content  of  the  columns 
as  follows: 

Commodity:  Composite  groups  of  many  different  items. 

Unit  oi  measure:  Shown  only  for  engineering  supply  units  and  hospital  functkxia] 
units;  not  feasible  by  other  composite  groups. 

Inventory -fjuantlty:  Shown  only  for  two  items,  namely,  enginet^ring  supply  units 
ami  civil  defense  emereency  hospital  functional  units.  It  Is  not  fea.«ible  to  fumi.sh 
(ji^antity  figures  on  the  other  commodity  groups  because  they  are  composite  groups 
(rfimaoy  dlilerent  Items.  To  report  quantities,  It  would  be  necessary  to  list  several 
htindred  different  items. 

lnventory<ost  vilue:  The  dollar  value  figures  on  commo<iities  In  the  civil  defense 
steckpile  inventory  reflect  ess<'ntially  the  actual  costs  of  the  commo<Iitles.  .No  traroi- 
portiUion.  delivery,  or  storage  costs  iwe  included.  However,  these  statements  should 
be  qualifie<l  by  the  fact  that  the  total  Inventory  Includes  Government  exeess 
property  items  valued  at  over  $2  million  (a  little  more  than  1  percent  of  the  total), 
which  were  acquired  by  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  at  little  or  no  cost. 


These  raateritN   •"■  ••    ■  -o.l  into  thi ..-•-■   ^ ..  — .  ■<  •> —  value  bases:  It«-ins 

similar  or  l'l> '  iHirrha.'x  '-pile  purposes  an 

accepted  at  t  r  cost  for  >-  :  i  tnatntag  Itanw  arr 

accepte<l  at  a  current  fair  value.  If  such  ims  \-evi\  ileiermme<l,  or  at  the  orlflna]  acquisi- 
tion cost  to  the  Federal  ';ovpriin:ent.  if  a  <ijrrent  f  lir  vnlue  has  not  bf»n  determined. 


Adjustments:  V- 
tion  of  fixed  aver 
to  .r-  •'    -     • 

inv'. :.:  ...      . 

stated  in  ten: 

Dlspos;»l-i 


ts  resulting  from  recalrula- 
from  one  composite  group 


iitory  pricing 
(ruasfers  of  cv 
:i. 
in  inventory  during  the  month.  Including  return  to 

.'clease'l  from  Inventory  (or  reworking,  etc.    Value 

■  1  costs  of  the  coniiiio<llties. 

removed  from  invi  ritory  during  tlie  month,  including  items 
released  from  invt  iitory  for  reworking,  etc.    Value  staled  In  terms  of  avereee  unit  cost^. 
Inventory  fit  enil  of  month:  Closing  Inventory  after  transacttons  for  tlie  month 
have  been  applied  to  the  InreiUory  at  the  hffttmhif  of  the  month. 


1960 


CONGRr^^^IOXAT.   RFCORD  —  SFX.ATE 


i>)|  ,  1 


(In 

thousands] 

Commodity 

Unit  of  measure 

Inventory,  beelnnlng 

of  month.  May  1, 

1960 

Transactions  during  the  month 

Inventory,  end  of 
month,  Atay  31, 

Adjustments 

Acquisitions 

Disposals 

1960 

Quantity 

Cost  value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 

value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
Uty 

Cost 

value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Engineering  stockpile  (engine  generators,  pumps. 

10-mlle  units 

(') 

$6,838 
103,127 

4,123 
842 

5.903 
38.506 
13.387 

»-$109 
-1. 112 

-4 

»+3 
«+114 

O 

3^739 

102,011 

4.118 

838 

0.363 

38,606 

13,801 

chlorinators,  purifiers,  pipe  and  fittings). 
Medical    bulk    stocks    and    associated    Items    at 

$77 

'181 

M 
C 
R 
C 

R 

OCDM  locatioii5. 

edlcal  bulk  stocks  at  manufacturer  locations 

leralcal  and  biological  equipment 

«7 
«40 

adiological  equipment 

197 

vil  defense  emergency  hospital  functional  nnlts.. 
epienishment  units  for  hospitals 

Each 

2 

3 

+504 

Total,  dvil  defense  stockpile 

172.813 

-605 

274 

13B 

172,398 

1  Less  than  Sfxi 

>  .\djustraent  resulting  from  change  in  accounting  procedure  to  exclude  from  the 
total  valuation  those  stocks  for  which  payment  has  been  made  but  which  have  not  yet 
beon  received,  and  to  include  those  stocks  which  have  been  received  but  for  which 
payment  has  not  been  mads. 


'  Inventory  writeoff  (certificate  of  destruction). 
*Oranted  to  States  and  to  other  Federal  agencies. 

NoTX.— Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 


APPENDIX 

U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture — Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 

The  Price-Support  Program 

Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  the  Corporation's  charter  powers  (15 
use.  714),  In  conformity  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  use  1421 ) .  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1954  (7  use  1741).  which  In- 
cludes the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954.  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1442).  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958.  and  with  respect 
to  certain  types  of  tobacco,  in  conformity 
with  the  act  of  July  28,  1945.  as  amended 
(7  UJS.C.  13121.  Under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  price  support  Is  mandatory  for  the 
basic  commodities — corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
peanuts,  and  tobacco — and  epeclflc  nonbaslc 
commodities — namely,  tung  nuts,  honey, 
milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk 
»nd  butterfat.  Under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1958,  as  producers  of  corn  voted  In  favor 
of  the  new  price-support  program  for  corn 
authorized  by  that  act.  price  support  is  man- 
datory for  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  grain  sor- 
ghums. Price  support  for  wool  and  mohair 
Is  mandatory  under  the  National  Wool  Act 
of  1954.  through  the  marketing  year  ending 
March  31.  1962  Price  support  for  other  non- 
baslc agricultural  commodities  Is  discretion- 
ary, except  that  whenever  the  price  of  either 
cottonseed  or  soybeans  Is  supported  the  price 
of  the  other  must  be  supported  at  such  level 
as  the  Secretary  determine."?  will  cause  them 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  on  the  market. 
This  program  may  also  Include  operations 
to  remove  and  dispose  of  or  aid  in  the  re- 
moval or  disposition  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing 
prices  at  levels  not  In  excess  of  permissible 
price-support  levels 

Price  support  Is  made  available  through 
loans,  prurcha*}*  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and.  In  the  case  of  wool  and 
moh&lr,  through  Incentive  payments  based  on 
marketings  The  producer's  commodities 
serve  as  collateral  for  price-support  loans. 
With  limited  exceptions,  price-support  loans 
are  nonrecourse,  and  the  Corporation  looks 
only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged  collateral 
for  satisfaction  of  the  loan  Purchase  agree- 
ments generally  are  available  during  the  same 
period  that  loans  are  available.  By  signing 
A  purchase  agreement,  a  producer  receives 
an  option  to  sell  tc  the  Corporation  any 
quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he  may 
elect  within  the  maximum  specified  In  the 
agreement 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures Is  represented  by  the  disbursements  for 
price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of  the 
commodity  acquisitions  under  the  program 
result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodities 
pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the  ex- 
penditures occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing the  commodities. 

dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  in  its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  In  compliance  with  sections 
202.  407.  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  and  other  applicable  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  AsslsUnce  Act  of  1954  (7  U.SC.  1681). 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  title  II 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1958.  the  act  of  August  19.  1958. 
In  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  flour,  and 
the  act  of  September  21.  19.'J9.  with  regard 
to  sales  of  livestock  feed  in  emergency  areas. 

Defense  Production  Act  Program 

The  programs  authorized  by  and  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  are 
administered  and  operated  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

All  present  and  past  programs  involve  the 
acquisition  and  disposition  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  thereof.     Commod- 


ities acquired  are  entered  In  and  maintained 
through  the  inventory  accounts  of  the  Cor- 
poration. As  the  commodities  are  disposed 
of.  the  realized  gains  or  losses  are  recorded 
by  CCC  as  a  receivable  against  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Administrative  expenses  of 
the  Corporation  are  recorded  in  this  receiv- 
able; and  interest  Is  computed  monthly  on 
the  total  amount  of  CCC's  Investment  at  the 
same  rate  per  annum  as  that  paid  by  the 
Corporation  on  its  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury. 

The  net  total  of  realized  gains  and  losses. 
CCCs  administrative  expenses,  and  CCC's 
interest  expense  represented  a  payable  item 
under  the  revolving  fund. 

The  recording  of  realized  gains  or  losses 
represents  a  cash  basis,  inasmuch  as  the 
amounts  recorded  represent  the  net  results 
of  actual  dispositions.  Values  of  inventories 
on  hand  at  reporting  date  are  not  Included 
In  these  fund  accounts  and.  therefore,  allow- 
ances for  losses  are  not  Included.  Admin- 
istrative and  interest  expenses  are  accounted 
for  on  an  accrual  basis.  AH  values  are  at 
cost. 

When  a  program  is  completed,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  secures  funds  by  issuing 
interest -bearing  notes  to  the  Treasury  and  re- 
imburses CCC.  Interest  on  the  notes  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  is  accrued  monthly,  com- 
pounded semiannually,  as  an  accrued  lia- 
bility of  the  revolving  fund. 
General  Services  Administration — Strategic 
and  critical  materials  stockpiling  and  re- 
lated programs 

1.  National  Stockpile 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  provides  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
national  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  GSA  is  responsible  for  making 
purchases  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
and  providing  for  their  storage,  security,  and 
maintenance.  These  functions  are  i>er- 
formed  in  accordance  with  directives  issued 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization.  The  act  also  provides 
for  the  transfer  from  other  Government 
agencies  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  such  other 
agencies  and  are  required  to  meet  the  stock- 
pile objectives  established  by  OCDM.  In  ad- 
dition, GSA  is  responsible  for  disposing  of 
those  strategic  and  critical  materials  which 
OCDM  determines  to  be  no  longer  needed  for 
stockpile  purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  in  DMO 
V-7.  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  and  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  December  19,  1959 
(24  F.R  10309).  Portions  of  this  order  re- 
late also  to  Defense  Production  Act  inven- 
tories. » 

2.  Tin  Received  From  Federal  Facilities 
Corporation 

Public  Law  608,  84th  Congress  i50  U.S.C. 
98  note),  provided,  among  other  things,  for 
the  continuation  of  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned tin  smelter  at  Texas  City, 
Tex.,  from  June  30,  1956,  until  January  31, 
1957.  It  provided  also  that  all  tin  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  by  rea- 
son of  such  extension  should  be  transferred 
to  GSA. 

3.  Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  use.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480.  as  amended,  GSA  is 
authorized  to  make  purchases  of  or  commit- 
ments to  purchase  metals,  minerals,  and 
other  materials,  for  Government  use  or  re- 
sale. In  order  to  expand  productive  capacity 
and  supply,  and  also  to  store  the  materials 
acquired  as  a  result  of  such  purchases  or 
commitments.  Such  functions  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  programs  certified 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobllizatiou. 


4.  Supplemental  Stockpile 
As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OCDM  (32A  C.F.R  ,  ch.  I,  DMO  V-4) 
GSA  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and 
storage  of  materials  placed  in  the  supple- 
mental stockpile.  Section  206  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1856)  provides 
that  strategic  and  other  materials  acquired 
by  the  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a 
result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  a^icultural 
products,  unless  acquired  for  the  national 
stockpile  or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockiiile 
established  by  section  104(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (7  use  1704(b)).  In  addition 
to  the  materials  which  hp.ve  been  or  may  be 
Eo  acquired,  the  materials  obtained  under 
the  programs  established  pursuant  to  the 
Etomestlc  Tungsten.  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and 
Columblum-Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1956  (50  use.  App.  2191-2195). 
which  terminated  December  31,  1958,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, as  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  said 
I»roduction  and  Purchase  Act. 

Office   of   Civil   and   Defense   Mobilization — 
Civil  defense  stockpile  program 

This  stockpiling  program,  under  authori- 
zation of  Public  Law  920,  81st  Congress,  sec- 
tion 201(h),  is  designed  to  provide  some  of 
the  most  essential  medical  and  engineering 
supplies  for  emergency  use  in  event  of  enemy 
attack.  Materials  and  equipment  not  nor- 
mally available  or  not  present  in  the  quan- 
tities needed  to  cope  with  such  conditions 
are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations.  The 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
stockpile  procured  to  date  including  medical 
supplies,  emergency  engineering  equipment, 
and  radiological  Instruments  is  stored  and 
maintained  in  a  nationwide  warehouse  sys- 
tem consisting  of  medical  and  general  slor.ige 
facilities. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  RELATING  TO  THE  REPORT- 
ING OF  STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  MATERIALS 
ACQUIRED  BY  EXCHANGE  OR  BARTER  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL   COMMODITIES 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  prlce-sup- 
p>ort  inventory  may  be  exchanged  or  bartered 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480 1 .  and  other 
basic  legislation  Including  the  CCC  Charter 
Act.  as  amended,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954.  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Except  for  small  amounts  which  may  go  to 
the  national  stockpile,  the  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials  acquired  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  the  barter  program  are 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Direct  appropriations  reimburse  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  for  materials  so  trans- 
ferred from  the  price-support  inventory. 

The  General  Services  Administration  Is 
charged  with  the  custody  and  management 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials,  and  be- 
comes the  responsible  reporting  agency  when 
title  to  these  bartered  materials  is  placed 
in  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  strategic  and 
critical  materials  acquired  by  barter  may 
appear  in  three  inventories,  reflecting  the 
stages  of  the  transfer  of  title. 

1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
those  to  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration still  has  title,  prior  to  transfer  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 

2.  The  General  Services  Administration  re- 
ports those  which  have  been  transferred  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  exchange 
Inventory  in  two  parts: 

A.  Materials  for  which  title  Is  "In  transit" 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the 
supplemental  stockpile. 

B.  Materials  for  which  title  has  passed  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 
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Stmjmest  b"  Senator  Btp.d  or  Vihcikia 

The  cost  value  of  materials  in  nine  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  reported  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department.  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnlstrailon,  and  OSce  of  ClvU  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  on  May  31,  1960.  totaled  «15 - 
926.774.000.  M.iv  i.  ':v;-v  [::  -hese  stockpiles 
resulted  ;n  a  :.e-   de  re.x.--    ,:  f:, 652. 000 

Net  ch, ir.ee  :r.  tr.ese  stockpile  Inventories 
reflects  a-quis;-.  r-s.  disposals,  and  adjust- 
ments. May  .  ♦;  :•  .nd  end-of-the-month 
totals  are  sununorizecl. 

[In  thousands) 


Cost  TOlO*. 
May  1960 


Inventories  hy  awncy- 
aod  program 


Department  of  Agrrlculture: 
Price  suppwrt  protrram: 

1.  A(rrica]tnraJcommo<liHes.. 

2.  EichanKe,    .otrat^c    and 

critical  materials 

Total,    price   support 
program 

3.  Defense    Production   Act 

prxrram  .  


I   <\  il.    lH-i»irtniMlt  of 

Ki'\  -uilure 

G'Tf'ii  -^f"--.    Hs  Vlmlnlstratton: 
?'r»teelc  ir.'i  fr-'icHl  materials: 

4,  .Natior.il  -^-cKptle 

5.  F^ieral  Fcunhues  Corpor- 

ation, tin  Inventory 

fl.  Defend    Production    Act 

prrHcran!  ._ 

7    StipplpmeiUal  stockpile 

8.  Supplemental  stockpile  In- 
ventory in  tranMl 


I     Total,    Oeneral   Serv- 
ices Administration.. 
Office    of    ClvU    and     Defense 
Mobiliiation: 
».  Civil  defense  stockpile 


Grand  total. 


Net 

change 
during 
month 


-$10,001 
-47,848 


-57,849 


-57,849 
-10,235 


-^^021 
-HI,  168 

-1-702 


Total, 

end 

of 

month 


17,240,468 
«),>44 


7,300,812 
8 


-f  56, 655 
-438 


-1,682 


7, 300, 815 

6,175,043 

9,519 

1.453,568 
754,576 

60,998 


8,453,604 
172,355 


16,936,774 


These  figures  are  from  reports  certified 
by  the  agencies  involved  as  compiled  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessen- 
tial Federal  Expenditures. 

ST'  HAGZ    AND    H.-INDLING 

This  n:j;.tn  for  the  Urst  time  the  report 
Includes  a  column  showing  storage  and  han- 
dJliig  c.j6ta  as  reported  by  Commodity  Credit 
for  Its  price  svipp  irt  inventory.  These  costs 
for  May  totaled  $45,739,000.  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  storage  cost*  are  for  only 
two  of  the  nine  stockpiles  covered  by  the  re- 
port. KTort  Is  being  made  to  extend  reporting 
to  show  storage  costs  Inall  Inventories. 

!N'CKZ.\SES    .\ND    DECREASES 

Major  net  decreases  In  cost  value  during 
May  were  reported  as  follows:  830  million 
In  cotton;  $13  million  In  corn;  and  $10  mil- 
lion In  the  national  stockpile.  These  were 
partially  offset  by  major  net  Increases  In- 
cluding $16  million  In  milk  and  buttcrfat; 
$15  million  In  grain  sorghum;  and  $9  million 
In  wheat. 

ACRICVT-TT7RAL   COMMODITIES 

Of  23  agricultural  commodities  in  Com- 
modity Credit's  $7.2  billion  price  support 
Inventory  on  May  31,  1960.  those  leading 
In  cost  value  Include: 

Wheat,  with  1.2  billion  bushels  at  a  cost  of 
$3  1  bUllon; 

Corn,  with  1.2  billion  bushels  at  a  cost  of 
$2.1  billion;  and 

Cotton,  with  more  than  5.2  million  bales 
at  a  cost  of  $922  million. 

STR.\TEGIC   AND   CRITICAL    MATERIALS 

Strategic  and  critical  materials  are  shown 
In  six  Inventories  totaling  $8.5  billion,  includ- 
ing the  $6  2  billion  national  stockpile  for 
which  itemized  detail  Is  classified.  Com- 
bined figures  from  the  other  five  Inventories 


show  materials  (In  all  grades  and  forms) 
leading  In  cost  value  as  follows: 

Aluminum,  bauxite,  etc..  with  6.1  million 
tons  at  a  cost  of  $461  million; 

Ttm.gsten.  with  84  million  pounds  at  a 
cost  of  $341  mlUion;  and 

Manganese  (and  ores),  with  4  5  million 
tons  at  a  coat  of  $299  million. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  StTPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  civil  defense  stockpile  is  shown  In 
seven  composite  groups  totaling  $172  million. 
More  than  60  percent  is  In  medical  bulk 
stocks  valued  at  $106  million. 


EX- 


■ :  r:--  r.-:port  op  a 

CUMMI1TEE 


As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Commltte«  on 

Public  Works: 

Col.  Herbert  N.  Turner.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, to  be  a  member  and  secretary  of  the 
California  Debris  Cor:vr::-r:'T 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows 

By  Mr  KEATING: 

S  3352.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  payment  of 
certain  miscellaneous  Judgments  and  the 
payment  of  certain  compromise  settlements; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Keattng  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota: 

S  3853.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  located 
In  Burleigh  County.  N.  Dak  .  to  the  city  of 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr  PROXMIRE: 

S  3854.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laszlo  Segesdl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT: 

S.  3855.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  the  President's 
mutual  security  contingency  fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961.  and  for  other  purposes; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  reference  to  the  above  bill  when 
reported  by  Mr.  Pl'lbbicht,  which  appears 
under  the  heading  "Reports  of  a  Commit- 
tee".)   

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

3  3856.  A  bill  to  convey  Port  Amezqulta 
Military  Reservation.  PR.,  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

S.  3857.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlys  E. 
Tedln;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr  BRIDOES: 

S.  3858    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hslen-Chl 
Tseng:   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
ByMr  EA.STLAND: 

S.  3859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Willie  Lee 
Young  and  Minnie  May  Kees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

PROVISION  OF  FOOD  TO  NEEDY 
PEOPLES  IN  MEMB:-;R  .STATES  OP 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  FTILBRIGHT,  by  request,  sub- 
mitted a  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  114)  expressing  the  support  of  the 
Congress  for  a  United  States  initiative 
in  the  United  Nations  looking  toward 
the  development  of  plans  whereby  all 


members  of  the  United  Nations  can 
work  through  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem to  provide  substantial  quantities  of 
available  foods  to  needy  peoples  In  mem- 
ber states,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  FY)reign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Pui.BRicHT,  by  request,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.  > 


RESOLUTION 


Mi-.  PTJLBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  360)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  "Legislative 
History  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, U.S.  Senate,  86th  Congress"  as 
a  Senate  document,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Fulbricht, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees".) 


SIMPLIFICATION  OF  PAYMENTS  OP 
CERTAIN  JUDGMENTS  AND  SET- 
TLEMENTS 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  simplify  the  payment  of  certain  mis- 
cellaneous judgments  and  the  payment 
of  certain  compromise  settlements.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  a  simpli- 
fied procedure  for  the  payment  of  judg- 
ments against  the  United  States,  of  State 
and  foreign  courts,  and  for  the  payment 
of  compromise  settlements  in  cases 
against  the  United  States.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  such  judgments  and 
compromise  settlements  would  be  paid 
in  the  same  manner  as  judgments  ren- 
dered by  district  courts  against  the 
United  States  under  present  law 

Under  the  present  law.  Judgments — 
not  in  excess  of  $100,000  in  any  one 
case — rendered  by  the  district  courts 
against  the  United  States  are  paid  out 
of  moneys  in  the  Treasury  upon  certifi- 
cation of  the  Comptroller  General.  On 
the  other  hand,  judgments  of  a  State  or 
foreign  court  against  the  United  States 
and  settlements  by  the  Attorney  General 
are  presently  payable  only  by  the  enact- 
ment of  specific  appropriations  legisla- 
tion except  in  a  case  in  which  the  agency 
whose  activities  gave  rise  to  the  litiga- 
tion has  an  appropriation  which  may  be 
properly  charged  with  this  type  of  ex- 
pense. 

The  bill  is  strongly  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  other  Interested 
Government  agencies.  The  Department 
of  Justice  pointed  out  in  its  report  that 
enactment  of  the  bill  would  enable  the 
Grovernment  to  "realize  substantial  sav- 
ings of  interest  payable  on  judgments" 
and  "advantageously  to  settle  cases 
which  cannot  now  be  compromised." 

This  bill  does  not  and  is  not  intended 
to  wave  any  immunity  from  suit  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  provides  that 
judgments  of  State  and  Foreign  courts 
shall  only  be  paid  after  certification  by 
the  Attorney  General  that  It  is  In  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the 
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same,  thus  precluding  automatic  pay- 
ment In  cases  in  which  such  judgments 
are  considered  to  have  been  improperly 
rendered. 

A  similar  bill  is  now  pending  in  the 
other  body  and  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  do  not  know  of  any  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
speedily  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  *S.  3852  >  to  simplify  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  miscellaneous  judgments 
and  the  payment  of  certain  compromise 
settlements,  introduced  by  Mr.  KLeat- 
iNG.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PROVISION  OF  FOOD  TO  NEEDY 
PEOPLES  IN  MEMBER  STATES  OF 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  submit,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  concurrent  resolution  which 
would  express  the  supF>ort  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  US.  initiative  in  the  United 
Nations  looking  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  whereby  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  can  work  through 
the  United  Nations  system  to  provide 
substantial  quantities  of  available  foods 
to  needy   peoples  in  member   States. 

This  proposal  has  been  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  letter  to  the 
Vice  President  of  August  12,  1960,  and 
I  am  submitting  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  resolution  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  concurrent  resolution,  as  well 
as  any  suggested  amendments  to  it, 
when  the  matter  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Vice  President  with  regard  to  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred,  and  under 
the  rule,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  114)  expressing  the  support  of  the 
Congress  for  a  U.S.  ii\ltiative  in  the 
United  Nations  looking  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  whereby  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  can  work 
through  the  United  Nations  system  to 
provide  substantial  quantities  of  avail- 
able foods  to  needy  peoples  in  member 
States,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  an  abun- 
dance of  food  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  own  people;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  many  leas  fortunate 
nations  suffer  from  shortages  of  food,  which 
cause  human  suffering  and  retard  econoanlc 
progress;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  tradition  of  the  United 
States  and  consistent  with  Its  humanitarian 
Ideals  to  draw  upon  Its  resources  to  relieve 


the  suffering  of  needy  peoples  In  other  na- 
tions and  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts 
toward  a  better  life;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  undertaken 
a  food  for  peace  program  and  has  Joined  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nations  in 
supporting  the  freedom  from  hunger  cam- 
paign;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  are  in  a  position  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  In  the  making  available  of  food 
for  needy  peoples:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  supports  the  In- 
tention of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  express  at  the  forthcoming  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
furnishing  food  to  less  favorably  situated 
peoples  and  also  to  Join  with  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  specialized  agen- 
cies in  developing  plans  whereby  all  members 
able  to  do  so  can  work  through  the  United 
Nations  system  to  provide,  without  disturb- 
ing normal  markets,  substantial  quantities 
of  available  foods  to  needy  peoples  in  mem- 
ber states. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fttlbright 
is  as  follows: 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  DC.  August  12.  1960. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dkar  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  President, 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  August  8. 
referred  to  "a  proposal  to  be  presented  in 
September  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  whereby  we  and  other 
fortunate  nations  can.  together,  make  great- 
er use  of  our  combined  agricultural  abun- 
dance to  help  feed  the  hungry  of  the  world" 
and  asked  that  Congress  prior  to  the  conven- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  Assembly  approve 
a  resolution  endorsing  such  a  proposal. 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  a  draft  resolution 
expressing  its  support  for  a  United  States 
Initiative  In  the  United  Nations  looking 
toward  the  development  of  plans  whereby  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  can  work 
through  the  United  Nations  system  to  pro- 
vide substantial  quantities  of  available  foods 
to  needy  peoples  In  member  states. 

Adoption  of  such  a  resolution  by  the  Con- 
gress would  measurably  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  making  such  a 
proposal  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  favorable 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  Congress  at  this 
time. 

Most  sincerely. 

Christian  A.  Herteh. 


PRINTING  OF  RtVlLW  OF  REPORT 
ON  GILA  RIVER  AND  TRIBU- 
TARIES. TUCSON.  ARIZ.  (S.  DOC. 
NO.   116t 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated  July 
19.  1960.  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  report  on  Gila  River  and 
tributaries  In  the  vicinity  of  Tucson. 
Ariz.,  requested  by  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  Document, 
with  illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The       PRESIDENT       pro       temp.ie 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HLARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  FRASER  WILKINS  TO  BE 
AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  REPL'BLIC 
OF  CYPRUS 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  today  received  the  nomination  of 
Praser  Wilklns.  of  Nebraska,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
the  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  REC"- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  GORE: 

Keynote  address  delivered  by  Senator 
Church  at  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, on  July  11.  1960.  and  editorial  com- 
ment. 

ByMr.  HAYDEN: 

Address  to  be  delivered  by  Senator  Robert- 
son at  the  convention  of  the  Virginia  State 
Sheriffs'  and  C^ty  Sergeants'  Association. 
Richmond,  Va. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

Statement  by  him.  to  be  delivered  at  the 
silver  anniversary  convention  of  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  meeting  this  week  in  Chicago,  m. 


FAIR    LABOR    SIANDAKDS    A^'.V.ST)- 
MENTS  OF   19b0 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  3758  t  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  of  employees  of 
large  ent-erprises  engaged  In  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged In  activities  affecting  commerce 
to  Increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
Holland]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suepest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGee  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 


REQUEST  FOR  AUTHORITY  FOR 
COMMITTEES  TO  MEET  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mi  P:  esl- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee;  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee:  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry; 
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and  the  Public  Works  Committee  be  per- 
m;i:ed  to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

I     The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection 

Mr.  KUCPIEL.  Mr,  President,  rt-.-^rv- 
ing  the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  ob- 
ject— let  the  Record  show  that  Members 
of  the  minority  have  filed  with  the  mi- 
nority leadership  objection  to  having 
those  committees  meet  during  today's 
session. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


ATTENDANCE  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  ON  DU-HES  AS  PRESIDING 
OFFICER   OF  THE  SEINATE 

Mr.  YOUNG  o;  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
we  read  and  hear  much  lately  about  a 
so-called  truth  squad  contemplating 
touring  our  country  to  spread  its  own 
dubious  brand  of  enlightenment.  May  I 
make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  question  the 
motives  of  these  patriotic  Americans — 
merely  their  premises  and  judgment.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  a  one-man  truth 
squad,  nor  am  I  a  member  of  any  so- 
called  truth  squad.  Certainly,  I  am  not 
a  .^elf-appointed  vigilante. 

Quite  out  of  curiosity,  however.  I  un- 
der cooic,  during  the  first  week  of  this 
very  important  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, to  determine  with  complete  ac- 
curacy the  length  of  time  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  presided 
over  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  to  assist 
me  in  this  connection.  I  availed  myself 
of  the  use  of  a  stopwatch.  In  addition. 
in  the  intere.st  of  absolute  accuracy,  I 
enlisted  the  aid  of  colleagues  and  friends. 
I  report,  Mr.  President,  that,  from  the 
opening  oi  this  special  session  on  Augxist 
8  to  adjournment  last  Saturday  evening, 
:l.e  V.ce  President  of  the  United  States 
presided  over  the  Senate  precisely  2 
hours.  55  minutes,  and  40  seconds. 

I  choose  at  this  moment  to  refrain 
from  any  further  comment  except  to 
state  that  article  I,  section  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides 
that  the  Vice  President  "shall  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  but  shall  have  no  vote, 
unless  they  be  equally  divided." 

Of  course,  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  also  repeat  this  provision,  giving 
to  the  Vice  President  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  presiding  over  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  in  reading  the  Constitu- 
tion uf  our  country,  there  is  very  little 
that  IS  stated  there  regarding  the  duties 
of  the  Vice  President  other  than  to  pre- 
side over  the  Senate  and  to  cast  a  vote 
in  event  of  a  tie. 

I  make  no  comment  over  the  fact  that 
the  honor  and  responsibility  of  presid- 
ing over  the  Senate  have  been  relin- 
quished bv  th"  Vice  Prf^sident  and  that 
his  duties  and  responsibilities,  as  stated 
in  the  Constitution,  were  carried  on  by 
Senators. 

Sometime  near  the  end  of  the  last 
session  of  Congre.s,s  I  reported  to  the 
Senate,  in  praismg  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 
Byrd  ,  that  he  had  up  to  that  jjood  hour 


presided  over  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  104  hours,  while  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  whose  duty 
It  is  to  preside  over  the  S^^nate.  had  pre- 
sided a  period  of  24  hours.  I  did  not  have 
a  stopwatch  then,  but  that  was  the  fi^^ure 
I  obtained,  and  I  am  certain  it  was  ac- 
curate. 

The  Senate  had  been  in  session  last 
week  from  the  opening  on  August  8  to 
the  time  of  adjournment  last  Saturday 
evening,  for  a  total  of  57  b  hours.  It 
would  appear  to  me,  if  I  were  a  member 
of  a  truth  squad,  so-called,  noteworthy 
that  the  Vice  President  fulflP^d  his  con- 
stitutional obligation  of  presiding  over 
the  Senate  less  than  3  hours  of  the  57 '2 
hours,  or  approximately — in  fact,  I  was 
going  to  say  approximately  5  percent  of 
the  time — but  I  figured  it  out.  and  I 
ascertained  that  the  Vice  President  pre- 
sided last  week  5.1  percent  of  the  time 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was 
in  session. 

This  session  was  called  as  the  present 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer,  the 
junior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGeeI  knows,  to  consider 
some  pending  legislative  proposals  and  to 
pass  four  appropriation  bills— in  other 
words,  to  clean  up  what  was  left  undone, 
and  get  out. 

Finally,  may  I  say  In  this  connection, 
that  the  comment  which  has  been  made 
to  this  good  hour,  seeking  to  reflect  on 
the  industry  and  attendance  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  of  this  body— and  so 
there  wiU  be  no  mistake  about  it,  I  refer 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy!— is  without  foun- 
dation, is  entirely  unwarranted,  and  Is, 
in  fact,  picayunish. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  my  view  that 
the  Vice  President  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned for  his  failure  to  preside  at 
all  times  or  during  the  majority  of  the 
time  that  the  Senate  is  m  session. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  for  state- 
ments made  on  this  floor.  I  would  have 
given  this  failure  of  the  Vice  President 
in  presiding  during  the  first  week  of  this 
session— the  fact  that  the  Vice  President 
presided  only  5.1  percent  of  the  entire 
time  that  the  Senate  was  In  session  last 
week— the  charity  of  my  silence. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment.     I  am  about  to  conclude. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  great  intelligence  and  com- 
mon sense  and  excellent  judgments. 
They  know  that  these  two  distinguished 
and  outstanding  Americans,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  Vice  President— I  refer  to 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Richard  Nixon— 
who  are  candidates  of  their  respective 
parties  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  know  and  they  ap- 
preciate that  both  of  those  leaders  have 
a  lot  of  territory  to  cover  and  a  great 
deal  to  say  between  now  and  November 
8.  The  people  of  the  United  States  want 
to  see  them  and  they  want  to  hear  them. 
So  I  simply  feel,  Mr.  President,  in 
making  these  brief  remarks,  that  what 


Is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  surrender  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  little  astonished  that  my  good  and 
genial  friend  from  Ohio  would  bring  up 
this  subject,  for  two  reasons:  first,  be- 
cause we  have  watched  him  preside  over 
the  dehberations  of  tliis  body  with  great 
fairness  and  dignity,  and  that  opportu- 
nity might  not  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
him  had  there  not  been  a  vacancy  in  the 
chair  at  tliat  time.  He  has  always  con- 
ducted the  duties  of  that  position  with 
impartiality,  and  we  have  enjoyed  look- 
ing up  there  at  his  simny  face  when  he 
has  presided. 

The  second,  and  most  important,  rea- 
son why  I  am  astonished  at  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  is  that  he  has,  by  these 
remarks,  served  to  accent  the  very  basis 
upon  which  the  Vice  Piesident  of  the 
United  States  will  unquestionably,  as 
will  his  party,  found  his  principal  cam- 
paign for  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 
He  has  not  been  a  "sit-in"  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  a  leatherbound  Vice  President. 
He  and  his  distinguished  running  mate. 
Ambassador  Lodge,  have  participated  at 
the  highest  levels  in  the  pohcymaking 
decisions  of  this  Goverrjnent. 

That  has  been  the  tradition  which 
President  Elsenhower  has  carried  for- 
ward to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  We  have  had  gen- 
ial, pleasant,  beloved  Vice  Presidents 
who  have  enjoyed  sitting  in  the  comfort- 
able chair  now  graced  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  McGezI,  and  often  graced  by  my 
friend  from  Ohio.  That  is  the  easy 
road.  That  is  perhaps  the  most  pleas- 
ant road.  However,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  under  his  present 
tenure,  has  not  seen  fit  to  adopt  the  easy 
course.  He  has  left  that  chair  to  par- 
ticipate in  decisions  relating  to  domes- 
tic policies.  Fie  has  left  that  chair  to 
carry  the  message  of  our  Nation  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  globe,  and  to  do  so 
successfully. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  Just  a  moment  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

In  other  words,  the  Vice  President  has 
not  been  circumscribed  by  the  four  cor- 
ners of  this  room.  The  four  comers  of 
the  globe  have  been  the  area  where  he 
has  done  his  di."^tlnguished  work. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Eisenhower,  Vice  President  Nixon  has 
had  a  very  Important  role  to  play  in 
the  foreign  affairs  of  this  countrj-. 
America  has  been  lucky  to  have  a  Vice 
President  who  was  inclined  to  take  that 
attitude  toward  his  position  and  to  do 
his  job.  not  only  here  but  also  all  over 
the  world. 

I  daresay,  Mr.  President,  that  the  next 
Vice  President,  whoever  he  may  be.  will 
very  much  follow  and  emulate  In  that 
respect  Vice  President  Nixon.    Indeed. 
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Vice  President  Nixon  has  announced  that 
his  Vice  President,  If  elected — Ambas- 
sador Lodge — will  take  an  even  greater 
role  in  policymaking  decisions  and  in 
representing  our  Nation  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  an  effort  is 
made  to  attack  the  Vice  President's 
record  by  our  political  friends  across  the 
aisle.  As  an  experienced  world  trav- 
eler and  troubleshooter.  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent possesses  the  experience  and  inter- 
national know-how  which  are  so  impor- 
tant in  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
He  has  been  a  positive  and  constructive 
advocate  for  the  free  world.  What  is 
more,  he  has  indicated,  as  I  have  said, 
that  when  he  is  elected  Mr.  Lodge  will 
play  a  much  more  far  reaching  role  even 
than  he  has  played  in  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  United  States. 

Knowing  the  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  Republican  ticket,  we  cer- 
tainly are  all  aware,  as  is  all  America, 
that  he,  like  our  present  Vice  President, 
is  no  novice  In  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  friend  from  Ohio 
announced  ahead  of  time  that  h£,.was 
going  to  do  what  he  has  done.  He  is  a 
very  diligent  Senator.  I  have  not  had 
a  stopwatch.  I  did  not  bring  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  failure  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  answer  to 
roUcalls  during  this  session.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  there  have  been  159.  of  which  he 
has  answered  39.  but  that  is  something 
for  him  to  account  for.  He  may  have  a 
view  of  his  duties  here  which  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  Vice  President.  I 
do  not  see  the  parallel  myself,  but  that 
may  be  his  position.  I  shall  not  try  to 
answer  for  him. 

I  do  not  agree  with  another  thing 
\ihich  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  said,  because,  in  announcing  that 
he  was  going  to  do  this,  he  said  he  ad- 
mitted his  action  might  seem  a  little 
petty.  My  friend  from  Ohio  is  never 
petty.  He  IS  a  good  friend  of  mine.  We 
served  in  the  House  together.  We  have 
served  in  the  Senate  toKether.  We  have 
always  had  cordial  relationships  with 
each  other. 

While  I  am  astonished  by  his  action, 
I  am  very  happy.  Mr.  President,  that  he 
has  seen  fit  to  bring  up  a  point  which 
we  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  are  very  happy 
about  and  very  proud  of — that  is.  the 
record  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  both  in  this  Chamber  and  out- 
side it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  ITie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  ll^dr.  Pas- 
T(»«]  asked  me  to  yield  first,  so  I  yield 
to  him  first. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  I  am 
grateful  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York.  I  think  the  chances  are 
he  is  trying  to  develop  in  his  own  mind 
the  thoughts  he  might  have  in  response 
to  the  observations  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio,  and  the 
chances  are  Uiat  inadvertently  he  missed 
the  point. 


The  point  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio  is  not  in  criticism 
of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  he  recognized  that  po- 
sition. He  has  developed  the  thesis  that 
these  two  men  who  have  been  chosen 
by  their  parties  owe  it  to  the  people  of 
this  country  to  get  out  of  this  Chamber 
and  to  go  before  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try to  explain,  to  discuss,  and  to  debate 
the  issues  of  this  day,  for  one  of  these 
men  is  going  to  guide  the  destinies  of 
the  people  of  this  country  and.  I  might 
say,  the  destiny  of  all  civilization. 

There  has  been  chiding  and  there  has 
been  ridiculing  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  reference  to  the  absences  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Senator  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  his  party.  If  he  misses  a  vote 
or  two  here,  or  if  he  misses  10  or  20 
votes,  it  could  well  be  insignificant  when 
measured  against  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems which  confront  this  world.  I  think 
John  Kennedy  owes  it  to  the  people  of 
this  country  to  leave  this  Chamber  and 
to  go  to  the  people  to  explain  the  issues 
which  cannot  be  properly  explained  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  repeat,  I  think  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  York  missed  the  point. 
All  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said  was,  "If 
you  are  going  to  criticize  John  Kennedy 
for  not  being  here,  then  I  am  bringing  up 
the  constitutional  obligation  of  the  Vice 
President  to  be  here." 

My  distinguished  friend  from  New 
York  says  that  the  Vice  President  has 
every  reason  not  to  be  present.  We 
agree.  However,  why  do  Senators  keep 
picking  on  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  not  answered 
all  the  roUcalls?    WTiy^ 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  to  respond  to  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  have  not  picked  on  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. Attention  has  been  called  in  the 
press,  and  I  believe  by  some  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  the  fact  that  the  Sena- 
tor did  miss,  this  year,  120  out  of  159 
roUcalls. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KEATING.    Not  at  this  moment. 

The  duty  of  a  Senator  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BLEATING.  The  duty  of  a  Sena- 
tor, generally  speaking 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  will  yield  In  just 
a  moment. 

The  duty  of  a  Senator,  generally 
speaking,  is  to  be  present  to  answer  to 
roUcalls.  We  all  miss  roUcalls  from 
time  to  time.  I  have  not  criticized  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts In  this  Chamber.  I  may  later 
make  some  remarks  on  that  subject.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  comments  in  the 
press,  when  he  has  been  absent  on  po- 
litical forays,  in  contrast  with  the  ab- 
sences of  the  Vice  President,  which  have 
related,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  to 


his  duties  as  a  part  of  the  policj-making 
machinery  of  this  country'. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
TORE]  has  interpreted  the  words  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  He  has  placed  a 
somewhat  different  emphasis  on  them 
from  the  one  I  inferred. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  place  any 
emphasis  at  all.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  No.  It  was  a  differ- 
ent emphasis  from  the  one  which  I  ex- 
pected or  that  I  gathered  from  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
YoTJNGi  or  from  his  statement  in  the 
press  that  he  intended  to  make  the  re- 
marks. It  is  true  that  at  the  close  of  his 
remarks  he  did  say  that  his  statement 
was  in  answer  to  allegations  made  by 
some  Members  on  this  side  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy!  had  not  been  attending 
to  his  duties  on  the  floor.  I  think  per- 
sonaUy  that  such  a  statement  probably 
would  be  improper  coming  from  me.  At 
least  it  might  be  construed  as  an  un- 
friendly act.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  as  good  a  friend  of  mine  as  is 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I  hope  he 
stiU  Is. 

However,  the  position  of  a  Senator  and 
that  of  one  who  occupies  the  position  of 
Vice  President  are  entirely  different. 
There  is  no  paraUel  at  aU.  I  quite  agree 
with  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island  that 
aU  the  candidates  must  state  their  case 
to  the  country. 

Yesterday  we  picked  up  the  news- 
papers and  read  about  the  fight  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy]  was  making  for 
the  medical  aid  plan.  It  must  have  been 
a  skirmish  in  some  area  other  than 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  absences 
again  by  both  these  gentlemen  during 
this  special  session,  but  what  I  have 
pointed  out  is  the  affirmative.  I  am  very 
happy  that  this  subject  was  brought  up 
because  it  emphasizes  the  ground  on 
which,  in  my  judgment,  the  campaign 
of  the  Republican  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  will  to  a  large 
extent  be  based. 

Mr.  PASTORE  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  finished.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  Keating]  is 
completely  correct.  The  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  incumbent  and 
the  office,  require  no  defense  as  a  result 
of  any  mathematical  calculation  comput- 
ing the  number  of  minutes  or  hours 
served  in  presiding  over  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  CaUfornia  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  do  not. 

The  age  of  Uie  Alexander  Throttle- 
bottoms  in  American  Government  has 
long  since  gone  The  responsibility  of 
the  officeholder  of  the  second  highest, 
most  responsible  position  in   American 
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Government  is  not  discharged  under  the 
Constitution,  as  I  see  it.  merely  by  sitting 
in  the  Presiding  OfBcer's  chair  all  day 
Ions  every  day.  presiding  over  the  de- 
bates and  speeches  m  this  Chamber. 

In  this  nuclear  aae  m  which  we  live. 
I  thmk  It  is  to  the  s,'reat  credit  of  Presi- 
d'^r.t  Eisenhower  that  he  has  clothed  Vice 
President  Nixon  with  great  responsibili- 
ties unknown  in  past  administrations. 

I  mention  only  one.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Equal  Job  Opportunities  Under  Govern- 
ment Contracts.  I  thmk  in  that  office, 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  the  Vice  President  has 
served  this  country  notably  and  well. 

I  make  the  point  that  when  the  chips 
have  been  down  in  this  Chamber,  and 
when  the  responsibility  of  the  presiding 
officer  has  been  to  determine  important 
legal  or  procedural  questions  under  the 
Constitution  and  our  own  rules,  it  is  to 
The  nigh  credit  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  that  on  ever>'  such 
cx:casion  he  has  presided.  As  a  fine  and 
courageous  lawyer  he  has  rendered  his 
decisions  to  guide  the  Senate.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  8-year  tenure  as  Vice 
President  he  will  have  left  behind  him 
a  standard  which  may  well  be  the  stand- 
ard for  future  incumbents  of  the  office 
of  Vice  President, 

I  thank  my  friend  for  permitting  me 
to  make  that  observation. 

,  Mr  GOLDWATER     Mr  President 

'  Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  very  pertinent  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  M:  President,  x 
am  quite  surprised  that  many  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  .side  of  the  aisle 
would  take  it  unto  themselves  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  amount  of  time  the  Vice 
President  sits  or  does  not  sit  in  the 
chair  I  say  that  because  it  is  likewise 
an  obvious  invitation  to  those  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  cnticize  one  of  our 
colleagues  who  is  conspicuous  for  his 
absence  from  this  Chamber  It  is  not 
something'  that  either  or  any  of  the 
other  Senators  on  this  side  enjoy  doing, 
bee?  [':f  A -^  all  realize  the  responsibilities 
ir.'.'  .v"d  .n  being  a  nominee  for  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  I 
thmk  we  would  be  wise  to  carry  the  sug- 
gestion of  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island 
further,  and  all  go  home.  I  think  the 
country  is  beginning  to  get  wise  with 
respect  to  this  political  rump  session 
that  is  doing  nothing. 

But  when  my  friend  from  Ohio  utilizes 
a  stopwatch  as  he  would  with  a  runner 
on  a  field  or  m  a  boxing  match,  to  de- 
termine how  much  time  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent IS  sitting  in  the  chair  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  I  suggest  that  it  is  probably 
our  duty  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Amencan  people  the  number  of  hours 
which  the  other  nominee  is  serving. 
I  There  is  a  bill  before  the  Senate,  the 
minimum  wage  bill  It  is  the  creature 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It 
has  been  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate  since  last  Wednesday  night.  I 
wish  I  had  had  a  stopwatch.     I  would 


like  to  have  held  it  on  him  to  see  how 
often  he  has  been  present.  I  think  he 
has  been  engaged  in  debate  for  less  than 
300  or  400  words.  He  was  not  here  at  all 
yesterday  that  I  know  of,  and  yet  his 
bill  was  the  order  of  business. 

We  observed  in  the  headlines  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  yesterday: 
"Kennedy  Fights  for  Medical  Bill." 
Where  was  he  fighting  for  it?  I  cannot 
find  any  forum  in  which  he  was  fighting, 
unless  it  might  have  been  one  day  when 
he  was  in  New  York. 

As  I  say,  it  is  distasteful  to  bring 
this  subject  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
But  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  persists  in 
attempting  to  ridicule  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  our  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  I  shall  employ  the 
same  procedure  from  this  side. 

Where  is  the  Vice  President  at  this 
moment?  He  is  at  a  leadership  meeting 
in  the  White  House.  He  cannot  be 
present. 

k  Where  is  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]?  I 
do  not  know.  He  might  be  on  his  yacht. 
He  might  be  at  home.  He  might  be  in 
his  office.  But  he  is  not  here.  The  order 
of  business  is  the  minimum  wage  law, 
and  he  should  be  here  pushing  the  bill, 
because  he  and  his  party  have  promised 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a 
minimum  wage  bill.  There  is  a  respon- 
sibility that  I  do  not  think  is  being  met. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  my  friend  from 
Arizona.  The  propensity  to  be  elsewhere 
apparently  was  in  the  mind  of  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Massachusetts 
well  prior  to  the  conventions,  and  there 
r.^d  be  no  further  comment. 
*!  have  not  heretofore  called  attention 
to  the  absences  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  shall  do  so  again.  I  would  not 
have  mentioned  it  now  had  it  not  been 
for  the  remarks  made  on  the  other  side. 


RI.SE  IN  PER.-ONAI  INCOME  AN- 
NOUNCED BY  .-ECRETARY  MUEL- 
LER 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  today  to  call  attention  to  an 
important  economic  development  which 
hits  at  the  pocketbook  of  every  American. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  yesterday 
released  personal  income  figures  for  1959 
showing  a  6-percent  rise  over  1958  and 
an  increase  of  $23  billion  in  total  per- 
sonal income. 

Before  anybody  questions  these  figures 
and  what  they  mean,  I  want  to  set  the 
record  straight.  Whereas,  personal  in- 
come increased  by  6  percent  in  1959,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  by  only  1  per- 
cent. The  conclusion  is  obvious.  The 
increase  in  per  capita  personal  income  is 
an  increase  in  real  income  bringing 
greater  opportunities  and  chances  for 
new  experiences  to  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

The  Federal  Government,  of  course, 
has  had  a  role  to  play  in  bringing  about 
this  and  other  increases  in  personal  In- 
come.   But  I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr. 


President,  that  the  Government's  part  is 
a  relatively  small  one.  The  real  job  was 
done  by  the  people.  That  is  the  way  a 
free  enterprise  economy,  like  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  works,  and  that  is  the  way 
it  should  work. 

The  American  economy  continues  to 
grow  because  our  automobile  plants  and 
the  workers  who  make  automobiles  want 
to  make  and  sell  more  cars,  because  in- 
dependent shoe  store  owners  want  to  sell 
more  shoes,  because  the  airlines  want  to 
increase  passengers,  because  new  indus- 
tries want  to  sell  you  new  products,  be- 
cause people  who  have  services  to  pro- 
vide want  to  improve  these  services  so 
that  sales  will  increase. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  Indeed  areas 
in  our  country  wherein  economic  condi- 
tions are  not  favorable  and  unemploy- 
ment is  unduly  high.  We  must  do  some- 
thing about  this.  Both  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  miajority  in  the  Con- 
gress have  long  supported  legislation  to 
aid  our  Nation's  depressed  areas  How- 
ever, the  two  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  get  together  on  the  best  approach  to 
this  dilemma. 

There  is  presently  in  the  Congress  an 
area  redevelopment  bill  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor  and  which  is  backed  by  the 
administration.  It  is  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  bills  introduced  and  sup- 
ported by  the  majority.  If  all  of  us  got 
together,  I  believe  our  bill  could  be  en- 
acted this  week.  Americans  would  then 
be  on  the  way  toward  developing  and 
implementing  a  needed  program  to  help 
areas  which,  to  date,  have  not  shared  in 
the  full  fruits  of  our  Nation's  economic 
prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  proud  of 
the  vitality  and  prosperity  of  America's 
free  competitive  economy.  The  people 
of  the  whole  free  world  are  proud  of  it 
too.  The  striking  contrast  between  the 
economic  spirit  of  East  and  West  Ger- 
many. West  Germany  being  prosi>erous 
and  free — and  East  Germany  suffering 
economic  woes,  strikingly  illustrates  the 
inherent  strength  of  a  competitive  econ- 
omy. I  submit  that  this  contrast  is  "ex- 
hibit No.  1"  in  support  of  economic  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  also  the  fig- 
ures which  I  cited  above  and  which  I 
have  interpreted  briefly,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  press  release 
by  the  Commerce  Department  on  these 
figures,  dated  May  15,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the   press 
release  is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
General  Rise  in  Personal  Income  in  States 

IN  1959 — PoRTY-nv*  States  Show  Advances 

Ranging  Up  to  11  Pkbcknt 

The  flow  of  personal  income  rose  to  new 
highs  In  nearly  every  State  In  1959  under 
the  Impetxis  of  expanding  business,  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics.  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  announced  today 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  personal  in- 
come totaled  $381  billion  last  year,  a  rise  of 
$23  billion,  or  6  percent  over  1958.  With 
consxomer  prices  up  about  1  percent  from 
lft58,  the  advances  In  the  main  represented 
Increases    In    real    purchasing   power 

In  most  States,  the  gains  ranged  from 
6  to  10  percent;  In  three,  consumer  incomes 
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were  lower  In  1958  than  In  1958  In  every 
State,  the  dollar  volume  of  nonfarm  Income 
was  of  record  proportions  last  year,  with  the 
increase  over  1958  amovinling  to  4  percent  or 
more. 

Per  capita  personal  income  (tot*l  Income 
divided  by  total  population)  equaled  $2,160 
in  1969 — about  $100  more  than  the  $2,009 
recorded  in  1958  In  view  of  the  1-percent 
consumer  price  Increase  already  noted,  most 
of  the  per  capita  Income  rise  represents  an 
Improvement  In  real  per  capita  buying 
power. 

Average  Incomes  were  highest — more  than 
$2.600 — In  the  States  of  Delaware.  Connecti- 
cut. Nevada,  New  Tork.  California,  Illinois, 
and  New  Jersey.  In  these  seven  States  and 
the  district  of  Columbia,  Income  ranged  from 
one-tlfth  to  more  r.han  one-third  above  the 
national  average.  Flgvires  for  each  State 
are  shown  In  the  accompanying  table. 

DISPOSABLE    INCOME 

The  OBE  annual  accounting  of  regional 
Income  changes,  to  be  published  In  the 
forthcoming  August  Issue  of  Its  monthly 
magazine  Survey  of  Current  Business  con- 
tains State  estimates  of  dlspoirtble  income — 
personal  income  less  personal  tax  and  non- 
tax pajrmenta — for  selected  years  1955-59. 
This  is  the  most  comprehensive  measure  of 
consumer  purcbas  n^  power  available  on  a 
geographic  basis  As  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table.  Individual  States  and  regions 
vary  subetantlallv  in  volume  of  disposable 
Income. 

Of  1959  disposable  Income  of  $335  billion, 
more  than  $138  billion — two-flfths  of  the 
total— was  received  by  residents  of  five 
SUtes:  New  York  ($39  billion),  California 
($38  billion),  nilnols  ($23  bllllonl,  Penn- 
sylvania ($22  billion) .  and  Ohio  ($19  billion) 
There  were  six  Statues  with  disposable  In- 
comes of  less  than  $1  bUlion  last  year. 

There  are  wide  geographic  differences  In 
per  capita  disposable  Income — a  measure  of 
the  quality  or  type  of  consumer  market. 
Among  States,  highest  average  disposable  In- 
come was  In  Delaware  ($2,516).  Top  aver- 
ages among  !Rre««r  .'^tates  Included  Connecti- 
cut ($2  4€0t  New  Y  irk  ($2,350).  and  Cali- 
fornia (  »2  3^4  1 

There  are  12  States  where  average  dis- 
posable income  is  from  one-foiu-th  to  one- 
half  below  the  national  figure.  All,  except 
North  Dakota  and  South  £>akota,  are  In  the 
southeast  region.  OBE  repooOs. 


INCOME  CHANCES  IN  1959 

Increases  in  aggregate  personal  income 
from  1958  to  1959  were  associated  closely 
with  economic  size  of  the  regions.  Con- 
sumer incomes  in  the  Mideast.  Great  Lakes, 
Far  West,  and  southeast — the  four  largest 
regions — climbed  between  $4  billion  and  $6 
billion  each.  In  the  southwest  and  New 
England  States.  Incomes  were  up  $1  '-j  billion, 
while  In  the  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain 
areas,  the  rise  was  $750  mllilon  and  $500 
million,  respectively. 

Among  Individual  States,  the  largest  ad- 
vance in  total  Income — $8>4  billion — occurred 
In  California.  Other  top-ranking  expansions 
In  1959  Include  New  York  ($3  billion),  Illi- 
nois and  Ohio  ($1'-^  billion,  each)  and  Penn- 
sylvania (nearly  $1 ',4  billion).  Together, 
these  five  States  accounted  for  almost  half 
of  the  |23-bllllon-nationwlde  rise  In  con- 
sumer Incomes  last  year. 

Percentage  Increases  In  Florida.  Arkansas, 
Mississippi.  Nevada,  CaUfomla,  and  Hawaii 
were  10  percent  or  a  little  better. 

California  ranked  among  the  top  States 
In  the  Income  advance — both  In  dollar 
volume  and  In  p>erc<rtage  t3rms.  Florida 
misses  this  special  category  by  only  a  small 
margin.  The  1959  Income  experiences  of 
these  two  States  represent  extensions  of  past 
alx)ve-average  economic  records.  Both  over 
the  three  decades  since  1929.  and  In  the 
more  current  postwar  period.  Florida  ranks 
No.  1  in  the  Nation  with  regard  to  relative 
gain,    while    California   stands    fifth. 

In  contrast  to  the  moderate  upttirn  char- 
acterizing economic  conditions  throughout 
most  of  the  country,  personal  income  de- 
clines of  about  one-tenth  occurred  in  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  and  of  2  percent 
in  Montana.  There  was  little  change  In 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  In  each  of  these  five 
States,  the  dampening  Influence  was  an  un- 
usually large  drop  In  farm  incvme 

Numerous  factors  Influenced  .-^Uite  va.^-ia- 
tlons  In  the  rate  of  change  In  personal  In- 
come last  year.  Economic  developments 
with  most  pronounced  geographic  Impact 
Include  the  sharp  recovery  of  manufacturing, 
following  the  1957-58  business  decline,  and 
the  reduction  In  farm  Income 

On  a  national  basis,  earnings  'f  per=.c  ns 
engaged  in  manufacturing  accounted  f  ir 
nearly  $9  billion  of  the  $23  billion  rise  In 
total  income.  In  every  region,  the  Increase 
In   factory   earnings   was    the    largest    con- 


tributors to  the  upturn  In  Income  last  year. 
In  the  heavily  IndusUlal  Great  Lakes  States, 
nearly  two- thirds  of  the  total  advance  oc- 
curred in  the  manufacturing  division. 

Government  payments  to  persons  were  a 
major  element  holsterlng  consumer  Income 
and  demand  during  the  downphate  of  the 
production  cycle  :n  1957-58.  In  the  recovery 
of  last  year  Income  from  Federal  sovirces 
continued  to  rtse  but  at  a  lesser  rate  than 
Income  from  other  sotirces.  The  small  rise  In 
Income  from  Government  reflected  mainly 
a  decline  in  unemployment  Insurance  bene- 
fits— a  result  of  economic  recovery — which 
offset  in  part  the  rise  in  other  Government 
payments. 

Income  from  agriculture  was  down  one- 
eighth  in  1959,  reflecting  lower  prices  for 
farm  products,  rising  production  costs,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram of  the  ?oll  bank.  Farm  Income  changes 
In  individual  States,  as  contrasted  with  .he 
13-percent  national  decline,  ranged  from  ad- 
vances of  one-fc'urth  in  several  important 
farm  States  to  reductions  of  50  percent. 

The  influence  of  farm  Income  on  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  Income  Is  pointed  up 
by  the  fact  that  In  eight  of  the  nine  Stat<« 
where  personal  Ir.come  rose  least,  or  actually 
declined,  the  experience  Is  traceable  directly 
to  agriculture.  Himllarly,  spurts  of  roughly 
one- fourth  In  Income  from  farming  provided 
primary  Impetus  for  the  gains  In  overall 
income  registered  in  two  of  the  States  with 
top-ranking  Income  gains  last  year. 

INCOME    IN    ALASKA 

Included  for  tte  first  --.inf  In  OBE  s  annual 
report  on  State  lacome  are  esf.n.,  -f  •  •!  per- 
sonal Income  In  Alaska  A  spec:.^:  re. ease  on 
the  results  of  rY  e  A'.Ksth  surrey  was  issued 
by  OBE  on  last  .  .-.;>  8  Persona:  .ncorr.e  re- 
ceived by  residents  of  th;-.t  S:&-e  •  t; .pc 
$556  million  In  1959;  per  Ccip:ta  ;:.cua.t 
amounted  to  $2,550.  Of  the  u..tal  fl  jw  last 
year,  $281  million,  or  one-half,  was  paid  out 
by  private  indtistry;  $239  million,  or  43  per- 
cent, by  the  Federal  Government,  and  $37 
million,  or  7  percent,  by  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  Survey  of  Current  Bu.«;;:.es.=  ig  avail- 
able from  field  olflces  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Dociunents,  U.S.  Government  Pru.r.np  Office, 
Washington  25.  D.C.,  at  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion price  of  $4,  lncl\:  =  ;nt:  w.eky  supple- 
ments; single  copies.  30  cents. 
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Personal  tnoome 

Disposable  income,  1950 

Total 

Per  capita 
personal 
income. 

Total 

Peroapiu 

Amotint  (millions) 

Pereent 

Amount 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

chanise.  1058 

1050 

(millions) 

Amount 

natiooal 
averace 

19S8 

1»50 

to  1050 

total 

$S57.M3 

$3»,664 

$2,166 

$335,131 

H».00 

$1,007 

100 

23.301 

24,728 

2,906 

21,723 

6.48 

2,104 

110 
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1,713 

1,788 

1.546 

.46 

1,905 

$4 

1,105 
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2,010 

1,090 

.32 

1,774 

tB 
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1,780 

U6 

.18 

1,588 

88 

11,677 

12,S80 

2,444 

10,850 

3.24 

2,142 

112 

1,726 

1.837 

2.156 

1,621 

.48 

1,003 

100 

6.806 

6,004 

2.S17 

6.030 

1.80 

2,400 

120 

90.223 

65,806 

2,640 

83,260 

24.84 

2,206 

116 

<2.18" 

45.103 

2.736 

38.738 

11.56 

2,350 

123 

14,442 

15,429 

2.608 

13,53$ 

4.04 

2,288 

120 

23, 6W 

24,732 

2,222 

21,775 

6l50 

1,067 

103 

1.M8 

1,314 

2,046 

1,122 

.33 

2.516 

132 

6.661 

7,108 

^343 

6,178 

1.84 

2.036 

107 

Z196 

2.210 

2,oa 

1,033 

.67 

2,5fil 

134 

78,108 

83,176 

2,3$7 

73,555 

21.04 

2,067 

108 

10,581 

17,493 

2,253 

15,570 

4.65 

Z006 

105 

20,527 

21,070 

2,328 

19.484 

5  81 

2,063 

10$ 

0.122 

0,712 

2,102 

8.663 

2.58 

1,876 

0$ 

24.230 

25,734 

2,610 

22,600 

6.74 

2.201 
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8,258 
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7.248 

Z16 

1.8S6 

07 

2a  564 

30,333 
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20,734 

7.08 

1,743 

$1 
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5,828 

1  74 

1,717 

90 

5.2S< 

5,398 

1,953 

4.746 

1.43 

1,7U 

90 

8,644 
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70 
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.74 

-   "5t 

93 

4.214 

4  238 

1,994 

3.737 

1.12 

:.75* 

9B 

16478 
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state  and  r«fl1on 


foutheast 

Virginia 

West  V'intinia-. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee   

North  Carolina 
South  CaroUna. 

Oeorela 

Florida 

Alabama  - 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Pouthwest 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

j      New  Mexico... 

'      Arizona 

Rocky  Mountain.. 

.\Iontana , 

Maho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 

far  West... 

Washington 

Oregon 

Nevada 

California 

Alaska. 

Bawail 


Personal  Income 


Total 


Amount  (millions) 


1968 


$5«.0Z7 

2,960 

4.33l> 

5,028 

6.31H 

.    2,924 

'    5,872 

«.367 

4.379 

2.298 

4.933 

2,  152 

24,839 

3.964 

17,129 

1.SS4 

2.202 

8,  IW 

1.342 

1,127 

67« 

3,5<*4 

1.516 

47,321 

5.977 

3.528 

685 

37. 131 

527 

1.158 


lOM 


S.'«,9(» 
7.058 
3.063 
4.548 
5.3«2 
6,771 
3,148 
6,061 
9,373 
4,607 
2.528 
5,169 
4370 

26,248 
4.138 

18,041 
1,681 
2,388 
8,575 
1,318 
1.187 
707 
3,737 
1,626 

51,740 

6,363 

3,842 

752 

40.783 

566 

1,290 
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change,  IMS 

tol«90 


II 

5 

10 

5 

lU 

6 

5 

5 

8 

8 

5 

-2 

S 

5 

7 

7 

9 

6 

9 

10 

10 

« 

11 


Per  capita 

personal 

Income, 

1959 


$1,566 
1,816 
1,635 
1,514 
1,521 
1.485 
1.333 
1.553 
1.960 
1,409 
1,163 
I,  .WS 
1.323 
1.887 
1,786 
1.908 
1,833 
1,960 
1,990 
1,966 
1,782 
2.149 
Z123 
1.848 
2.565 
2,271 
Z171 
2.746 
2.661 
2,860 
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ATTENDANCE  OF  THE  SESSIONS  OF 

THE   SENATE 

I  Mr  PASTC^p.E  M:  President,  I  think 
we  should  have  the  air  cleared  once  and 
for  all  on  the  matter  of  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  being  present  in  the 
Senate  There  may  be  justifiable  rea- 
sons— and  I  am  one  of  those  who  feels 
that  there  are — why  the  Vice  President 
Cannot  s;t  in  the  Senate  from  the  mo- 
men:  the  bell  is  rung  as  we  convene  to 
the  moment  that  the  bell  is  rung  when 
we  recess  or  adjourn.  I  realize  that  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  has 
many  extraneous  responsibilities  that 
must  be  fulfilled  in  conformity  with  the 
office  he  occupies:  responsibilities  in- 
tended to  promote  the  welfare  of  this 
great  Nation  of  ours. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  criticize  the  Vice 
President  for  not  being  here  through 
every  minute  that  the  Seliate  is  in  ses- 
sion. But  when  a  Member  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  rises  to  say  that  there  is  a 
responsibility  for  the  Vice  President  to 
preside,  when  the  Constitution  provides 
that  he  must,  and  another  Senator  says 
that  a  Senator  should  be  here  to  respond 
every  time  the  roll  is  called,  then  I  am 
afraid  my  colleagues  should  go  back  to 
read  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  equal  responsibility. 
I  If  a  Senator  is  compelled  to  be  here 
or  be  subject  to  criticism  because  he  did 
not  answer  all  159  rollcalls,  since  he 
answered  only  39  of  those  rollcalls,  we  get 
an  idea  of  the  sort  of  propaganda  that 
is  going  to  be  spread.  After  all,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  New  York  did  not 
take  these  figures  out  of  thin  air;  he 
must  have  had  all  of  his  staff  reading 
the  Record  to  check  every  rollcall,  and 
the  number  came  to  159. 

P.na::y.  they  discovered  that  Senator 
Joft.v  Kennedy  was  at  the  primaries, 
speak.ns  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia] 


to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  and  possibly 
even  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  in  order  to  win  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

What  is  wrong  with  thaf:"  Republican 
innuendo  after  Republican  subtlety  is  be- 
coming a  little  disgusting  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  If  Senators 
want  fairness,  let  them  extend  fairness. 
They  have  repeatedly  chided  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  be- 
cause he  was  not  on  the  floor  to  answer 
all  of  those  rollcalls. 

I  remind  Senators  that  this  tactic  has 
all  been  calculated.  It  has  all  been 
documented  by  the  campaign  committee. 

I  submit  that  John  Kennedy  had  a 
right  to  go  to  the  people  of  the  country 
to  try  to  win  the  nomination  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominee.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  have  done  the 
same,  and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  would  have  done  the  same. 

No  man  can  stand  on  the  floor,  after 
reading  the  Constitution,  and  say  that  a 
Senator  is  more  obligated  than  the  Vice 
President  to  be  here  to  carry  out  his  con- 
stitutional mandate. 

I  concede  that  each  of  these  men  had 
occasion  to  be  absent  and  each  of  them 
had  a  justifiable  reason  for  being  ab- 
sent— both  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Vice  President. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  Vice 
President,  I  believe  he  has  done  a 
splendid  job  in  carrying  out  the  tasks 
which  were  assigned  to  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

All  this  cheap  propaganda  is  an  at- 
tempt to  persuade  the  people  that  John 
Kennedy  has  been  a  slacker.  That  is 
the  implication,  that  he  is  a  slacker- 
failing  to  live  up  to  his  responsibilities. 
How  utterly  ridiculous. 
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Amotuit 

(minions) 


$63,757 
6,198 
2,760 
4,029 
4,813 
6. 150 
2.867 
5.4S5 
8.271 
4,106 
2.331 
4.630 
Z1S8 

23,396 
3,«7« 

16.040 
1,488 
3.097 
7,548 
1.174 
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623 
3.367 
1.436 
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16.04 
1.85 
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1  30 
1.44 
1.84 
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1  63 
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1.33 

.69 
1.38 

.64 
6.96 
1.  10 
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2.25 

.35 
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.43 
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.  19 
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Amount 


$1,408 
1,S96 
1.478 
1.341 
1.366 
1.349 
1.313 
1,393 
1,766 
1,366 
1,067 
1,411 
1,304 
1.675 
1.584 
1.696 
1.633 
1.730 
1.753 
1,743 
1,574 
1.894 
1,866 
1.633 
2.343 
1.986 
I.HSO 
2.343 
2.334 
2.376 
1.986 
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74 
84 
78 
70 
73 
71 
•I 
73 

as 
« 

M 
74 
61 

NH 
N3 
Ml 
H6 
ttl 
•3 
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N> 
M 
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Mi 
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104 

97 
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IIU 
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Here  is  a  man  who  in  the  murky  waters 
of  the  Pacific,  when  his  PT  boat  was  sunk 
from  under  him.  swam  2  miles  with  one 
of  his  men  on  his  back  to  bring  him  to 
shore,  and  then  to  bring  his  crew  to 
safety.  Yet  the  implication  is  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  John  Ken- 
nedy is  a  slacker. 

He  has  lived  up  to  his  responsibilities 
The  Senate  has  called  the  roll  159  times, 
and  he  was  here,  they  say.  for  only  39 
of  them  As  far  as  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  is  concerned,  it  would  not  make  any 
difference  if  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  been  here  160  times  out  of 
the  159  rollcalls:  he  would  still  be  against 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Whom  are  these  people  trying  to  be- 
guile? Certainly  they  are  not  beguiling 
the  American  people.  These  men  had  a 
right  to  be  where  they  were,  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  according  to  their 
conscience  and  their  heart  and  their 
mind.  If  a  man  in  this  country  wants  to 
become  President  he  ought  to  go  out  and 
fight  for  iX.  That  is  what  John  Kennedy 
did.  If  Mr.  Nixon  is  doing  it.  all  credit 
to  him;  he  has  a  right  to  do  it.  But  as  he 
has  the  right,  so  has  John  Kennedy  the 
right. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  makes  his  speech,  I  hope  he 
will  invite  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  to  be  here,  because  I  want  to  be 
here  to  listen  to  it  and  answer  it. 

I  say  to  Senators,  let  us  do  away  with 
this  frivolous  talk.  It  does  not  convince 
the  people  of  the  country. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  GoLDWATERl  made  the  obser- 
vation that  the  minimum  wage  bill  is 
pending.  Look  at  the  tactics  which  have 
been  employed.  We  could  not  even  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would 
not  even  rise  and  say.    T  object."    The 
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minority  leader  had  to  rise  and  say.  "I 
have  been  instructed  to  object."  We  do 
not  even  know  who  is  giving  the  instruc- 
tions any  more 

Of  course,  there  is  no  attempt  here  to 
bring  the  session  to  a  conclusion  because, 
somehow,  the  Republicans  have  con- 
ceived in  their  own  minds  the  idea  that 
it  might  be  politically  advantageous  for 
them  to  keep  John  Kennedy  here  and  to 
keep  Mr.  Nixon  on  the  move.  That  is 
what  it  amounts  to;  that  is  the  way  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  con- 
strues it. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  vote  on  the  bill,  let 
us  have  a  vote.  I  am  ready.  I  have  been 
here  all  the  while.  I  missed  being  with 
my  family  last  weekend.  Just  as  many 
Senators  made  the  .same  sacrifice. 
We  did  nothing  on  Saturday.  We  did 
nothing  on  Monday.  We  shall  do  noth- 
ing on  Tuesday.  We  shall  do  nothing, 
perhaps,  on  Wednesday,  This  matter 
will  drag  and  drag  and  drag.  Why?  Be- 
cause some  Senators  do  not  want  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  minimum  wages.  They 
do  not  want  this  body  to  vote  on  this 
important  measure. 

Now  a  platform  of  21  new  measures 
has  been  proposed,  and  it  is  desired  that 
they  be  enacted  before  we  adjourn  Any- 
thing to  keep  John  Kennedy  here  until 
November  9.  Whether  that  happens  or 
does  not  happen,  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  the  White  House  will  be 
graced,  come  1961.  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who 
will  have  become  President,  and  the  chair 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  will  be  occupied 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Now  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  not  prolong 
the  discussion;  I  shall  simply  .say  that  I 
share  entirely  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
we  should  vote  and  get  ahead.  Let  us 
move  ahead  with  the  measure  before  us 
and  vote  on  it. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  the  fact  that  the 
delay  in  voting  on  the  minimum  wage 
bin  has  been  because  a  member  of  his 
party  has  had  an  amendment  pending 
and  was  insistent  that  it  not  be  voted 
upon  until  today;  and  that  he  then  ex- 
pects to  offer  another  amendment,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  position  of  other 
Senators  will  be,  but  I  shall  be  willing  to 
agree  to  a  limitation  of  debate,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  we  should  get  on  with  the  business 
of  the  Senate  and  conclude  our  dehbera- 
tions.  We  should  not  be  here  at  the 
expense  of  conducting  urgent  matters 
which  are  properly  called  the  people's 
business. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
never  said,  even  once,  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  did  not  want  to 
vote  on  the  bill.  The  Record  will  show 
that  a  suggestion  was  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  the  majority,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson], 
that  there  be  a  unanimous -consent 
agreement;  but  objection  to  limited  de- 
bate, in  order  to  bring  discussion  on  the 


bill  to  a  conclusion,  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

I  daresay  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  will  welcome  a  delay  in  the 
vote.  It  will  please  him.  However.  I 
never  said  for  a  moment  that  it  was  the 
Senator  from  New  York  who  objected  to 
a  limitation  on  debate,  I  beUeve  that  on 
the  minimum  wage  bill,  he  is  on  the  side 
of  the  people.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  agrees  with  me  in  that  respect, 

Mr.  BUSH,     Mr,  President 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor, 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  understood  that  a  re- 
quest had  been  made  for  a  morning  hour. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    It  was  ob- 
jected to, 
Mr.  BUSH.     I  withdraw  my  statement. 
Mr,     PASTORE.     I     appreciate     the 
generous   gesture   on   the    part   of   the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  dare  say  that  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  will  vote  favorably  upon  the 
mininum  wage  bill.  However,  that  posi- 
tion is  not  shared  by  certain  Republicans 
and  by  some  Democrats,  I  never  said 
there  was  unanimity  about  the  bill  one 
way  or  the  other. 

I  am  simply  commenting  on  the  con- 
stant lament  on  the  part  of  certain  Sen- 
ators that  the  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy]  answered  only 
39  rollcall  out  of  159,  and  then  keep  re- 
peating it,  I  keep  saying  to  myself, 
"Why?     What  does  it  prove?" 

Where  was  this  man?  The  implica- 
tion is,  perhaps,  that  he  was  out  on  his 
yacht.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was.  I 
know  Pastore  was  never  on  the  yacht. 
But  John  Kennedy  is  doing  his  business 
as  a  U.S.  Senator  as  the  nominee  of  the 
E>emocratic  Party.  Whether  or  not  he 
happens  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
at  a  particular  moment,  to  the  dissatis- 
faction of  certain  Republicans  or  certain 
Senators,  does  not  prove  that  he  is  not 
on  the  job.  and  doing  a  swell  job.  Every- 
time  any  Senator  rises  to  criticize  John 
Kennedy  for  not  being  here,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  rise  to 
defend  him. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH,  I  simply  remind  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  that  the  whole 
altercation  this  morning  was  not  started 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Keating],  but  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr,  Young]. 
He  brought  up  the  whole  matter, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  but  the  genesis  of 
the  altercation  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  It  is  true  that  in  retalia- 
tion the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
adopted  a  very  dramatic  procedure  in 
order  to  make  the  point.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  little  more  dramatic  than  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
might  seek  to  stage.  He  dramatized 
the  situation  by  using  a  stopwatch  in 
order  to  measure  the  time.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  more  accurately  time 
can  be  measured  in  that  way,  if  it  is  to 
be  measured  at  all. 

But  why  did  the  whole  matter  start? 
Because  some  Senator  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  began  to  make  the  point  that 


the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
was  not  here  to  answer  every  rollcall. 
So  in  order  to  show  that  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander — 
that  is.  in  order  to  prove  that  what  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  doing  was  what  Mr.  Nixon 
was  doing— the  Senator  from  Ohio 
brought  the  matter  up  this  morning. 
But  that  was  not  the  beginning  of  it. 

I  have  heard  this  controversy  time 
and  time  again.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush],  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
admiration  and  affection — and  he  knows 
it — the  sooner  v.'e  stop  these  tactics,  the 
better  off  all  of  us  will  be.  I  hope  we 
have  heard  the  end  of  the  discussion 
concerning  the  number  of  rollcalls  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  an- 
swered or  did  not  answer,  because  the 
quicker  we  get  down  to  a  consideration 
of  the  issues  and  the  important  proble.ms 
which  confront  the  Nation,  the  better  off 
we  and  the  Nation  will  be. 

Now  I  yield  the  floor. 


SENATOR  LEVERETT  SAI.TONPTAI.L 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  yesterday.  Au- 
giist  15.  published  an  article  entitled 
"Faithful  Saltonstall  in  Trouble," 
written  by  William  8,  White,  a  distin- 
guished reporter  who  formerly  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times  and  is 
now,  I  believe,  a  writer  for  a  syndicate. 
Mr,  White  is  the  author  of  a  book  en- 
titled "Citadel,"  which  is  about  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  book 
entitled  "The  Taft  Story."  which  relates 
to  the  late  distinguished  Repubhcan 
leader.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 

More  than  that.  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  Mr.  William  S.  White  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  newspapermen  who  have 
ever  served  any  organization  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Mr.  White  has  paid  a  very  warm  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Leverett  Salton- 
stall. I  have  read  many  comments 
about  Senators,  but  I  have  never  read 
one  which  was  so  beautiful,  whole- 
hearted, and  fine  an  endorsement  of  a 
man  as  I  read  in  Mr.  White's  editorial 
of  last  evening. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks, 
which  I  wish  to  expand  a  little  further. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1,> 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial states  that  because  Senator  Sal- 
tonstall is  running  for  reelection  in 
Massachusetts,  which  is  the  home  State 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  who  is 
rimning  for  the  Presidency,  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  tremendous  stumbhng  block 
to  the  reelection  of  Senator  Saltonstall 
and  would  seem  to  give  Governor  Fnv- 
colo,  his  opponent,  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage. 

We  have  observed,  over  and  over  aeam, 
how  a  presidential  candidate  has  car- 
ried a  State,  and  a  senatorial  candidate 
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has  failed  to  do  so  We  \\d.\Q  seen  re- 
markable reverses,  ihe  very  thing  Mr. 
I  White  has  writlen  about.  In  the  last 
^  election,  for  instance,  when  President 
Eisenhower  won  in  1956.  I  recall  that  the 
Repubhcans  lost  senatorial  elections  in 
Pennsylvania.  Colorado,  and  Oregon,  all 
of  which  ;t  was  thought  they  had  excel- 
lent chances  of  wjining.  But  the  voters 
in  those  States  decided  otherwise;  and 
although  President  Eisenhower  carried 
those  States  by  tremendous  majorities, 
the  Republican  senatorial  candidates  in 
those  States  lost. 

I  do  not  want  to  wish  Governor  Fur- 
colo  any  particular  bad  luck;  but  I  must 
say  that  I  think  it  is  quite  "in  the  cards" 
that  in  view  of  the  distinguished  opposi- 
tion he  has  on  his  hands,  he  may  very 
well  find  himself  in  the  same  position  in 
v,hich  some  of  the  Republican  nominees 
who  lost  when  President  Eisenhower  was 
winning  in  their  own  States  found  them- 
selves, 

Mr.  President,  why  are  we  so  confi- 
dent about  the  chances  of  reelection  of 
the  able  senior  Seri'-;-  from  Massa- 
ch'jsets,  Leverett  S,altovst.'KLl?  It  is 
because  his  record  of  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State  is  highly  unusual.  It 
c-'es  all  the  way  back  to  1921  and  1922, 
when  he  was  assistant  district  attorney 
uf  Middlesex  County.  In  1923,  and  for 
13  years  thereafter,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Mas.sachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives, He  was  speaker  of  the  house  dur- 
ing 8  years  of  his  service  there.  He  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts Ln  1938,  and  was  reelected  in 
1940  and  :r.  1942  He  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  New  England  Governor's 
conference  and  of  the  national  Gover- 
nors' conference  in  1944.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  In 
1944,  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  had  resigned  to 
enter  the  Army.  He  was  reelected  to  the 
Senate  in  1948,  for  a  6-year  term;  and 
ho  was  again  reelected,  in  November 
1954,  for  a  6-year  term  which  expires 
next  January. 

Mr.  President,  the  name  of  Salton- 
ST,AXL  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is 
synonymous  with  honorable  public  serv- 
ice: and  Senator  Saltonstall  is  so  well- 
known  and  so  widely  respected  through- 
out his  own  State  that,  despite  any  pop- 
ularity advantage  which  might  accrue  to 
the  Democratic  ticket  because  of  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  who  Ls  the  Presidential 
nominee  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  that 
it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  great 
record  of  service  of  Senator  S.\ltonst.\ll 
in  Mas.sachusetts  will  result  in  his  re- 
election, regardless  of  which  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  carries  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

EXH3IT    1 

[From   the  Washington   Evening  Star    Aug 
15,  19601 

FAiTHrcL  Saltonstall  in  Troubls 
(By  WllUam  S.  White) 
'  The  lost  and  forgotten  campaign— the 
campaign  nobody  notices  much — needs  some 
attention,  too.  The  struggle  for  the  Presi- 
dency Is  largely  obsciiring  a  series  of  less  dra- 
matic but  deeply  slgniflcant  contests  Involv- 
ing the  U.S.  Senate. 

N'ot  the  least  of  these  contests  engages  one 
of  the  finest  ever  to  sit  In  the  Senate  In  our 
time,  Levfrett  Saltonstall  of  Massachu- 
setts. 


The  tone  of  the  Senate — which  is  aTter  all 
the  world's  most  powerful  fonun  of  debate 
and  action — Is  In  the  end  the  tone  of  the 
Nation,  A  seat  there  Is  representative,  for 
good  or  for  111,  of  far  more  than  a  single  State 
In  the  wrong  ix:cupancy  It  can  become  a  na- 
uonaJ  strongpolnt  for  a  wild  emoUonal  ••lib- 
eralism '  which  can  think  only  of  some  misty 
tomorrow — or  of  an  obstructive  ultracon- 
servatism  which  can  think  only  of  the  long- 
departed  yesterday. 

A  Senator  of  the  United  States,  that  Is  to 
say,  can  beccane  an  Immensely  Important 
force — to  his  State,  yes;  but,  even  more,  to 
his  country. 

Such  an  Important  force  for  tolerant  com- 
mon sense  Is  Senator  Lbteeitt  Saltonstall. 
.\Iter  16  years  of  unpretentious  and  quietly 
distinguished  service  he  Is  now  hard  pressed 
for  reelection. 

FEXLS    KXMNEDT    ORIVZ 

His  trouble,  bo  far  as  one  can  gather.  Is 
not  that  he  has  not  done  a  good  Job.  It 
arises  mainly  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
Democrats  chose  his  fellow  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  John  P.  Kennedt,  as  their 
Presidential  nominee. 

Whether  or  not  Kennedt  Is  to  be  able  to 
win  the  whole  country,  no  one  doubts  he  will 
do  very  weU  Indeed  in  his  naUve  New  Erg- 
land.  The  strong  probability  is  that  as 
head  of  the  Democratic  ticket  he  may  carry 
many  a  lesser  candidate  along  with  him. 
Specifically,  he  may  well  so  carry  Foster  Fur- 
colo,  the  probable  Democratic  candidate  for 
Saltonstall's  place  In  the  Senate 

There  Is  Irony  In  this.  For  Saltowstall 
and  KrNNKDT— the  one  an  old-line  Yankee 
Republican,  and  the  other  a  brisk  young 
Democrat — have  not  only  always  got  along 
well  together  In  Jointly  looking  after  their 
State.  They  have  also  liked  and  respected 
each  other  as  representatives  not  merely  of 
two  parties  but  of  two  cultures — the  old  cul- 
ture of  the  Boston  Brahmins  and  the  new 
culture  of  the  up-and-coming  Americans  of 
Irish  background. 

By  choice  and  taste  I  am  not  partisan  as  a 
poliiical  writer  and  this  column  Is  not  parti- 
san. But  it  unashamedly  U  pro-SALTON- 
STALL — not  as  a  Republican,  but  as  a  man; 
not  as  a  politician  seeking  office  but  as  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  who  has  long 
honored  the  office  he  already  holds. 

This  correspondent  has  nothing  whatever 
against  Mr.  Piircolo  and  raises  no  question  of 
his  ability  and  promise.  But  this  corre- 
spondent also  has  a  deep  and  candid  and 
strictly  nonpolltical  affection  for  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

TRUE  SENATE  TYPE 

It  Is  a  respect  and  affection  that  goes 
especially  to  those  superior  men — their  party 
being  absolutely  Irrelevant — whom  he  once 
called  the  Senate  type.  Saltonstall  la  pre- 
cisely such  a  type. 

He  Is  not  brilliant;  but  he  Is  sturdy  and 
strong  In  these  hard,  rough  times  He  Is  a 
faithful  partisan,  a  member  of  his  party's 
leadership  In  the  Senate.  But  he  Is  also 
much  more  than  a  partisan.  He  Is  a  good 
man  for  the  whole  United  States  of  America, 
whenever  and  wherever  we  are  in  danger  in 
this  world. 

I  never  saw  him  do  a  mean  or  ugly  thing. 
I  never  saw  him  flinch  when  his  duty  lay 
clear  before  him,  I  never  saw  him  condone 
unfairness  even  when  It  might  have  benefited 
him  and  his  party.  It  is  not  merely  that  he 
is  a  gentleman.  For  the  accident  of  birth 
made  him  that  and  he  deserves  no  special 
credit  for  It.  The  big  thing  is  that  he  la  a 
man — m-a-n.  And  he  has  well  and  decently 
earned  his  place  In  the  regard  of  some  of  the 
most  acute  Judges  of  their  feUow  men  on 
earth,  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

For,  perhaps  oddly,  the  Senats  doean^t  car* 
much  about  what  a  man's  party  Is.  It  cares 
about  what  he  is. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr   Bi'r  - 
DICK  in  the  chair).     Does   the  .senate  . 
from  Connecticut  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 
Mr.  BUSH.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr,  KEATING.     I  read  with  gratifi- 
cation the  laudatory  column  written  by 
the    distinguished    journalist.    William 
White,  who  is  not  as  a  rule  ?iven  to 
this  style  and  tone  of  writing.    When  an 
especially  able  and  sophisticated  Wash- 
ington journalist  devotes  a  full  column 
to  praise  a  Member  of  this  body.  It  Is 
Indeed  unique,     I  can  think  of  only  two 
or  three  Members  of  this  body— perhaps 
more — on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
might  so  eminently  justify  a  tribute  as 
warm  and  far-reaching  as  that  by  Mr, 
White    with    reference    to    our    distin- 
guished   colleague,    the   senior  Senator 
from  Ma.^sachu.setts  (Mr,  Saltonstall}. 
Senator  SAtTowsTALL  has  been  a  tower 
of  strength  in  this  body,  and  I  know  that 
countless  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  would  agree. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  com- 
ment, let  me  say  that  Senator  Salton- 
stall has  been  a  very  great  friend  and 
ally  to  me  during  the  short  time  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  txxly. 

It  Ls  my  sincere  hope  that  the  predic- 
tions which  our  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  has  been  bold  enough  to 
make  will  turn  out  to  be  accurate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  com- 
ments on  this  matter. 

Mr.  KUCHF.T,  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  friend  from  Connecticut  for 
inserting  in  the  Recobd  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  last  night  commenting  upon 
the  service  and  character  of  US,  Sena- 
tor Levebett  Saltonstall.  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  fair  to  say  that  no 
Member  of  this  body  is  held  in  higher 
respect  by  his  colleagues  than  is  Senator 
Leverttt  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts. 
Known  by  his  impeccable  integrity  and 
by  his  great  intellectual  capacity  in  very 
truth  he  represents  the  best  interests 
not  only  of  all  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  but  also  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  had  the  honor  to 
speak  at  my  party's  convention  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  saw  there  evidence  of  the 
great  respect  which  his  fellow  citizens 
have  for  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
know  that  Leverett  Saltonstall,  a  dis- 
tinguished Republican  U.S.  Senator,  will 
stand  upon  a  long  and  honorable  record 
as  a  public  servant  to  his  State  and  to 
his  Nation.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  cam- 
paign successfully  as  a  true  representa- 
tive of  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  my  distinguished  friend 
from  California  has  added  his  voice  to 
the  accolade  of  approval  of  our  good  col- 
league from  Massachusetts.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  great  record  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  about  which 
the  Senator  from  California  spoke  at  the 
end  of  his  remarks  today.  He  has  served 
his  State  and  Nation  for  a  period  of  40 


years.  I  reemphasize  the  point  which  I 
made  earlier  in  my  remarks,  that  it  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  the  people  of  a 
State  with  so  high  a  degree  of  inteUi- 
gence  and  education  as  exists  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  could  possibly  re- 
ject a  man  of  the  quahty  of  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  a  man  who  has  so  faithful- 
ly, ably  and  well  served  his  State  over  a 
period  of  40  years. 

As  I  said  before,  the  name  of  Sal- 
tonstall. not  merely  over  a  period  of  40 
years,  but  generations,  has  been  synony- 
mous with  public  service  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  I  am  grateful  that  my 
friend  has  added  his  word  of  approval. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  col- 
league. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  I  returned  from  the  White 
House  in  time  to  concur  in  all  the  ex- 
pressions which  are  being  made  with  re- 
spect to  our  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  from  Massachusetts.  He  is 
truly  a  seasoned  statesman  and  a  sea- 
.soned  legislator.  There  is  about  him 
that  fine  restraint,  sometimes  called  New 
England  re.serve,  which  has  much  to  do 
with  impellmg  him  also  to  approach 
every  legislative  problem  in  the  national 
interest  and  on  a  high  level.  I  have 
served  with  him  in  season  and  out  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  We  have 
served  together  in  the  leadership  meet- 
ings with  the  President,  in  the  policy 
committee,  and  our  own  party  confer- 
ences. His  perspective  and  his  view- 
point have  never  been  dimmed  or  nar- 
rowed by  provincial  considerations.  I 
fully  subscribe  to  and  join  in  the  state- 
ments that  were  made  concerning  his 
service  to  his  constituency  In  the  great 
State  of  Massachusetts,  but  perhaps 
more  so  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  regards  himself 
not  only  as  a  Senator  of  that  State,  but 
also  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  From  that  high  vantage 
ground  he  has  always  pursued  his  pubhc 
responsibilities 

He  deserves  all  the  acclaim  we  can  ac- 
cord him,  and  we  do  wish  him  well  in  the 
approaching  contest.  As  I  have  said  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  will  not  be  serv- 
ing him;  they  will  be  serving  themselves 
best  when  they  send  back  a  man  of  such 
great  background  as  a  member  of  his 
legtslattire.  as  Governor  of  his  Common- 
wealth, and  then  for  a  long  period  of 
time  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  eloquent  com- 
ments which  our  Repubhcan  leader  in  the 
Senate  has  uttered  reflect  the  feelings 
of  all  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  with 
respect  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
very  briefly  like  to  second  what  has  been 
said  by  the  minority  leader,  by  my  col- 
league from  California,  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  and  by  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut,  with  reference  to 
Leverett  Saltonstall's  service.  All  this 
is  not  praise,  and  it  is  not  extolling  him. 
It  is  recognizing  the  facts  with  respect 
to  a  valuable  public  servant  when  we  see 
one.  It  is  recognizing  a  man  of  very 
high  character      I  know  of  no  man  who 


has  set  for  himself  a  higher  standard  of 
probity  and  integrity  in  terms  of  his 
thinking  and  the  thinking  of  others  than 
has  Senator  Saltonstall.  He  graces  a 
body  hke  this  by  the  climate  which  he 
creates  in  it. 

I  believe  with  my  colleagues  that  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  are  not  only 
well  served,  but  that  they  sdso  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  affairs  of 
men  by  having  given  us  Leverett 
Saltonstall.  We  hope  very  much  that 
they  will  give  him  to  us  for  many  more 
years  to  come, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  help  but  hear,  today,  the  discussion 
which  took  place  with  respect  to  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  minimum  wage 
bill.  My  mind  went  back  to  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  before  we  left  here  for 
Sunday,  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
who  is  his  party's  nominee  for  the  high- 
est office  in  the  land,  about  the  fact, 
which  I  think  needs  constant  emphasis, 
that,  as  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Keating]  has  made  so 
crystal  clear,  there  are  a  very  substantial 
number  of  Members  on  this  side,  as  there 
are  on  the  other  side,  who  are  very 
anxious  to  get  on  with  the  pending  busi- 
ness and  to  vote  on  the  minimum  wage 
bill, 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  a  num- 
ber of  us  tried  to  facilitate  that,  not 
only  by  urging  it,  but  also  by  removing 
from  the  consideration  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill  any  of  the  discussion  with  re- 
spect to  the  very  hotly  debated  subject 
of  civil  rights,  upon  which  so  many  of 
us  feel  very  keenly. 

I  say  that  because  I  think  tl:e  debate 
is  not  partisan.  I  think  the  Senators 
who  are  engaged  in  it  are  entitled  to 
great  credit.  The  country  needs  to  be 
aroused  to  the  fact  that,  without  regard 
to  party,  there  is  here  a  very  solid  coali- 
tion in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  bill,  which  is  being  frustrated 
and  delayed  by  some  who  feel  that  they 
might  profit  by  delay. 

I  wish  immediately  to  point  out  that 
my  dear  friend  and  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
who  is  quite  sincerely  opposed  to  the  bill. 
is  here,  and  that  he  was  ver\'  wise  and 
statesmanlike  in  making  it  clear,  the 
other  day,  as  soon  as  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  that  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  not  pretending  to  lead  the 
Repubhcans,  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

The  country  should  have  ver>-  clearly 
in  mind,  therefore,  the  fact  that  there 
may  be  quite  sincere  opposition  and 
deeply  held  opposition,  and  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  ready  to  meet 
the  issues  as  they  come  up.  and  that 
there  is  also  support  for  this  particular 
measure  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.     GOLDW.^TER      Mr     President, 

w:ll  the  Senator  from  New  York  vield? 

Mr  JAVITS      I  yield 

Mr,  GOLDWATER      I  should  like  to 

point  out  that  yesterday  we  spent  almost 


the  entire  day  on  other  matters.  We 
were  here  a  considerable  number  of 
hours,  but  only  two  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  minimum  wage  bill  were  made. 
I  think  the  total  amount  of  time  spent 
on  that  subject  on  yesterday  was  about 
1 '  2  hours. 

Those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  this 
measure  or  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  wish  to  see  the  measure  changed 
before  it  is  passed  have  not  been  the 
ones  who  have  been  delaying  action  on 
it:  and  I  may  point  out  that  this  has 
not  been  a  partisan  matter.  Only  a 
handful  of  Republican  Senators  and 
only  a  handful  of  Democratic  Senators 
have  spoken  to  the  sub.iect 

So  I  cannot  agree  with  anyone  who 
says  action  on  this  bill  has  purposely 
been  delayed.     It  has  not  been 

I  repeat  what  I  said  the  other  day: 
that  were  we  in  a  regular  session  of  the 
Congress.  I  can  assure  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  that  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  would  take  3  weeks:  and 
he  knows  full  well  that  it  would,  because 
this  bill  is  an  extremely  complicated  one. 
Many  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  are  not  aware 
of  what  the  b.ll  provides. 

So  I  wish  10  correct  any  misapprehen- 
sion which  my  pood  fnend,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  may  have  left  m  the 
minds  of  some  per!;on.s — namely,  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  or  any 
of  the  other  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  been  eneaced  in  debating  this 
measure  have  been  purposely  delaying 
action  on  it, 

I  may  say  there  was  a  veiy  pood 
chance — in  fact,  I  would  say  an  excel- 
lent chance — that  we  cocld  vote  on  yes- 
terday on  the  penrimL'  amendment  But 
some  Senators  talked  about  the  medical 
care  bill  almost  the  whole  day  long,  even 
though  that  bill  is  not  even  on  the  floor, 

Mr  JAVITS,  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  remarks,  which  are  quite  in  keeping 
with  what  I  said  about  the  way  m  which 
he  has  comported  himself  in  this  debate 


DESIRABILITY  OP  CONFIRMATION 
OF  NOMINATIONS  OF  EARL  KI2^- 
NER  TO  FEDERAL  TRADE  COM- 
MISSION AND  ROBERT  BICKS  TO 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr,  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  in  the  plea  which  quite 
properly  and  very  pertinently  was  made 
yesterday  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmikej,  on  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  aisle,  in  favor  of  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Earl  Kintner  to  be  head  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  nom- 
ination of  Robert  Bicks  to  be  Chief  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  tl".e  Depart- 
ment of  Justice 

I  wish  to  emphasize  one  note  which 
was  intimated  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
cellent address  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Prox.mire:.  but 
which  I  believe  deserves  reiteration  and 
emphasis.  It  goes  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
reported  m  the  press  that  the  chairmen 
of  the  respective  committees  which  are 
considering  these  nominations  felt  that 
the  ends  of  justice  and  the  national 
interest  were   adequately   cared  for  by 
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the  fact  that  both  o:  these  men  wo'old 
be  serving  on  a  temporary  basis  as  in- 
:erim  appointees. 

Mr.  President.  I  thoroughly  disagree 
as  to  that.  I  do  not  be;>''ve  that  answers 
the  question  at  ail.  In  the  first  place,  it 
jeopard;:re.s  th--:^  prestitre.  influence,  and 
.mpact  which  they  may  have  on  those 
with  whom  they  do  business.  That  is  an 
extremely  important  point  when  one  is 
engaged  :n  activities  as  important  as 
those  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  by  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  par- 
ticularly when  one  is  contending  with 
interests  a.s  powerful  as  those  with  which 
those  two  a:;encies  contend. 

So  I  think  that  situation  very  dam- 
aging to  their  capability  to  do  the  jobs 
which  those  gentlemen  have  to  do.  and 
to  the  required  impact  they  are  able  to 
have. 

In  the  second  place,  these  two  gentle- 
men are  of  the  highest  quality:  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  if  a  new  Presi- 
dent should  desire  them  to  retire  from 
their  offices,  m  order  lo  make  way  for 
.-omeone  else,  they  cfrt<i.nJy  would  give 
that  the  hi„'hest  consideration,  as  would 
be  fittinii, 

Mr.  President,  b^jyond  anythmc  else 
In  that  regard,  givms  them  a  temporary 
status  does  not  equip  them  to  do  the 
job  which  they  have  demonstrated  they 
can  do  so  superbly  -.veil  m  the  pubbc 
interest. 

That  IS  point  No  1.  Second,  we  are 
anxious  to  get  good  men  in  Government. 
Whoever  w;n.^  :n  the  coming  national 
election— and  those  of  us  here  on  this 
Side  of  the  aisle  certa;n;y  hope  our  side 
WiiJ  win  it.  and  we  will  worlc  very  hard 
to  see  that  it  does — wii:  need  dedicated 
public  servants.  When  a  man  comes 
to  consider  whether  he  should  go  to  work 
in  Washington,  he  w,il  be  considering 
the  record  as  well  as  th^'  opportunities, 
and  the  treatment  which  wa.s  meted  out 
to  those  who  held  the  same  or  similar 
jobs.  I  do  not  see  that  this  m  any  way 
is  an  encouragement  to  public  sei-vants 
of  the  quality  and  character  of  these 
public  servants.  Mr  Kmtner  and  Mr. 
Bicks,  who  have  .so  verv  capably  and 
effectively  demon.^trated  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  ser%■;cr^  It  certainly 
is  not  a  good  precedent  to  leave  them 
dangling  just  because  some  of  us.  or 
some  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  may 
be  concerned  about  the  political  ad- 
vantages of  not  confirming  their  nomina- 
tions for  those  offices  in  the  present  ses- 
sion. I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
pohtical  advantages  in  that.  That  is 
why  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Proxmife'  is  to  be  praised  for  speaking 
for  them  from  the  majority  side. 

There  are  a  great  many  issues  at  stake 
in  respect  to  the  confirmation  of  these 
appointment.s.  Whatever  may  be  my 
differences  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr  E.ASTL.fN-Dl,  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  he  is  nonetheless 
a  man  of  great  responsibility  here  in 
terms  of  the  position  which  he  holds  in 
the  Senate.  So  I  very  much  hope  he 
may  recor.^ider  the  proposition  of  con- 
finning  the  Bicks  nomination. 

The  same  is  true  of  my  very  dear 
friend,  with  whom  I  have  served  for  a 


very  long  time  in  one  way  or  another, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  MagnusonI,  a  man  for  whom 
I  have  very  high  regard  and  great  af- 
fection. 

I  hope  very  much  he,  too.  may  give 
further  consideration  to  the  high  desir- 
ability, in  the  pubhc  interest,  of  bringmg 
up  before  the  committee  the  matter  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Earl  Kintner. 

Mr.    KEATING.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  has  per- 
formed a  great  service  in  calling  our 
attention  to  this  matter.  Both  of  these 
nominations  have  been  pending  a  long 
time.  I  have  had  the  unique  opportu- 
mty  to  see  both  of  these  men  in  action. 
I  well  remember,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
frequent  appearances  before  us  of  Mr. 
Kintner.  Very  few,  if  any,  public  ser- 
vants from  the  executive  branch  under 
any  administration  have  impressed  me 
as  much  with  their  grasp  of  the  issues  as 
did  Mr.  Kintner  in  his  presentations  to 
us.  He  is  a  man  of  unusual  ability;  and 
it  is  regrettable,  indeed,  that  his  nomi- 
nataon  to  this  post  has  not  been  con- 
firmed before  this.  — ^ 
As  for  Mr.  Bicks,  I  say  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York  that  I  have  brought  this 
matter  up  before  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary-.  We  were  supposed  to 
meet  this  morning,  but  an  objection  was 
made  to  a  meeting  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session.  I  anticipate,  however,  that  we 
will  have  a  meeting  before  the  session  is 
over — and  it  is  my  intention,  if  I  may  get 
recognition  m  that  committee,  to  urge 
that  his  nomination  be  brought  before 
us. 

My  senior  colleague  from  New  York 
and  I  are  not  only  acquainted  with  Rob- 
ert Bicks.  but  well  acquainted,  and  we 
know  of  his  unusual  standing  in  the  legal 
fraternity  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
His  father  is  a  distinguished  Federal 
judge.  His  mother  is  a  woman  of  unu- 
sual distinction  in  the  cmnmunity.  Rob- 
ert Bicks  is  one  of  the  ablest  young  men 
I  have  ever  encountered  in  Federal  serv- 
ice. He  has  performed  a  conscientious 
and  outstanding  job  as  the  Chief  of  the 
Antitrust  Division.  Time  and  again  it 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  he 
has  conducted  himself  there  in  a  very 
lawyerlike  and  objective  manner. 

The  problems  which  come  before  that 
division  for  consideration  are  complex. 
It  is  very  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to 
know  whether  or  not  an  action  should  be 
brought  for  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  There  is  no  field  of  law  more  un- 
certain. I  believe  that  Robert  Bicks  has 
displayed  a  maturity  of  judgment  and 
initiative  and  an  outstanding  ability 
which  thoroughJy  justifies  the  Attorney 
General  in  recommending  that  he  be 
made  the  head  of  the  division. 

I  share  the  hope  of  my  senior  colleague 
that  action  can  be  taken  on  this  nomina- 
tion at  this  session  before  we  leave  here. 
It  is  necessary  to  a  proper  conduct  of 
that  ofBce  that  it  be  done.    I  know  that 
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the  Attorney  General  is  very  anxious 
that  it  be  done.  I  can  only  say  that 
anything  within  my  power,  as  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  will  be  done  to 
expedite  the  favorable  consideration  of 
this  nomination  and  other  important 
nominations  pending  before  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  extremely  grate- 
ful to  my  colleague.  He  can  be  very 
helpful  in  the  committee,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  he  will  raise  the  matter 
personally. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  just  a  moment.  Let 
me  complete  this  thought. 

I  know  how  effective  my  colleague 
from  New  York  is.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  his  action  may  be  the  fulcrum  upon 
which  this  matter  may  turn. 

I  may  say  that  Bob  Bicks  Is  a  New 
Yorker.  This  Ls  a  case  in  which  I  can 
speak  with  the  greatest  depth  of  feeling. 
I  know  his  family,  as  does  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating  1.  Here  is 
a  young  man  not  only  of  great  capability 
and  training  and  proven  ability  for  the 
job.  but  with  a  family  background  that 
is  most  unusual  in  terms  of  giving  him  a 
tradition  which  entitles  him  to  be  en- 
trusted with  a  very  high  public  office. 

Out  of  ix)litical  season,  we  always  talk 
about  our  desire  to  want  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment to  be  staffed  by  disinter- 
ested public  servants,  not  carrying  in 
their  minds  any  political  thoughts.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  would  be  superior 
to  Bob  Bicks  from  that  standpoint  in 
doing  his  job.  whoever  might  be  pro- 
posed from  the  other  side,  and  whatever 
his  political  connections.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  the  time  to  say  we  are  above  f>ol- 
itics  when  we  come  to  this  consideration. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  best  kind  of  politics.  It 
is  In  that  sense  that  I  appeal  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  in  respect 
of  these  nominations. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  wish  to  en- 
dorse what  the  Senator  has  said  about 
Mr.  Kintner  and  to  express  the  same 
hope  he  expressed. 

I  also  wi.sh  to  speak  for  a  moment  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Bicks.  I  ardently  hope 
that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bicks  may 
be  reported  favorably,  taken  up  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  because  I 
think  Mr.  Bicks  has  earned  confirmation 
of  his  nomination  oy  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

There  is  one  angle  whicn  I  think  ought 
to  be  brought  out.  Our  party  is  fre- 
quently called  the  party  of  big  business. 
We  are  accused,  erroneously  and  un- 
fairly, I  believe,  of  showing  partiality  to 
big  business,  and  so  forth.  I  think  if  the 
record  were  carefiUly  examined  and  ob- 
jectively examined  it  never  would  sus- 
tain the  charge,  but  instead  would  show 
that  we  are  very  much  the  friend  of 
small  business  and  the  friend  of  all 
business. 

The  important  thing  about  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Bicks  is  that  the  nomina- 
tion has  run  into  some  opposition  from 
the  field  of  big  business.  There  have 
been  big  business  operators  who  have 
pled  that  the  Bicks  nomination  should 


be  set  aside.  I  simply  wonder  whether 
it  is  responsive  to  that  plea  from  big 
business  that  our  friends  across  the  aisle 
are  holding  up  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Bicks.  Are  they  doing  it  at  the  request 
of  big  business?    Why  are  they  dotng  it? 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  comment  in 
that  regard? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  say  that  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  Connecticut 
are  certainly  pertinent,  and  they  bear 
upon  the  matter  of  getting  the  Bicks 
nomination  acted  on.  so  that  these  ques- 
tions may  not  arise  or  be  considered  as 
germane  to  the  proposition.  I  think  it 
is  pretty  open  knowledge  that  the  Re- 
publican fund  raisers  find  it  very  difficult 
in  some  areas  of  business  because  of  the 
fact  that  this  great  support  has  been 
vested  in  Bob  Bicks.  in  terms  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Mr.  BUSH  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  interrupt  further,  the  Senator  Ls 
not  implsnng.  is  he.  that  the  Democrats 
might  be  getting  the  money  because  they 
are  holding  up  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Bicks?  I  would  not  believe  that  could  be 
sa";tained. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  I  and  others  of 
our  colleagues  have  dene  our  utmost, 
even  though  this  b;  a  hot  political  season, 
to  keep,  as  much  as  we  can,  the  things 
we  are  trying  to  do  clear  of  those  Imph- 
catlons  and  to  not  cast  those  colorations 
ourselves. 

I  would  not  believe — and  I  say  this  ad- 
visedly— that  such  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter.  I  think  too  highly  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  concerned  to  have 
any  such  view.  I  am  quite  confident  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  feels  the  same. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  given  voice  to  is  really  a 
series  of  questions  which  one  asks  one's 
self  when  the  nomination  of  so  desirable 
a  public  s»«r\'Tnt  whose  nomination  has 
been  pending  so  long,  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee,  who  seems  to  have 
satisfied  every  conceivable  rea.'V>n  why 
his  nomination  should  be  confirmed,  is 
nonetheless  not  confirmed.  The  theory 
is  advanced  that  he  can  do  the  job  as 
well  because  he  serves  in  an  interim 
stattis,  but  I  think  we  would  agree — cer- 
tainly the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
I  would — that  simply  is  not  so. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague, 
because  I  think  he  has  made  more  sharp 
the  point  I  was  trying  to  make. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  biography 
Indicating  thf*  rather  extraordinary  rec- 
ord of  Earl  W  Kintner,  acting  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
though  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for 
that  position,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  F>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Earl  W.  Kintner.  Chairman,  born  November 
6.  1912.  at  Corydon,  Ind  .  and  grew  up  on 
r&rm  In  Qlbeon  County.  Ind.,  near  Prince- 
ton. Republican.  Supported  Bclf  from  age 
Of  8.  Buoceaalvely  doing  farm,  re&taurant.  and 
newspaper  work.  Attended  public  schools 
Princeton.  Ind.;  A.  B.  DePauw  University, 
Greencastle,  Ind.,  1936.  J  D.  Indiana  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law.  Bloomlngton.  Ind.. 
1938.     General  law  prnctlce.  Princeton.  Ind.. 


1938-44;  city  attorney.  Princeton.  1939-42; 
prosecuting  attorney,  eeth  Indiana  Judicial 
circuit,  1943-44.  reelected  1944  and  1946  but 
resigned  due  to  mUltaxy  service.  U.S.  Navy, 
pnslgn  to  lieutenant.  1944-46;  Amphibious 
Forces,  1944-45;  1946-48  Deputy  U.S.  Com- 
missioner, United  Nations  War  Crimes  Com- 
mission, serving  as  cochairman  of  committee 
reviewing  allied  war  crimes  matters;  chair- 
man legal  publications  committee  and  edlt,or 
law  reports;  edited  official  volume  on  de- 
velopment of  laws  of  war  and  privately  edited 
volume  "The  Hadamar  Trial."  Pedeml  Trade 
Commission  1948,  trial  attorney  on  anti- 
monopoly;  1951,  legal  adviser;  1953-54.  dele- 
gate to  President's  Conference  on  Adminis- 
trative Procedure,  chairman,  committee  on 
hearing  officers;  planned  and  edited  "Com- 
mission's Manual  for  Attorneys:  1953-59," 
General  Counsel;  sworn  In  June  9,  19.59.  as 
memt>ers  of  Conunlsslon  for  unexpired  term 
ending  September  1960:  designated  Chair- 
man by  President  Elsenhower  June  11.  1959. 
President,  Federal  Bar  Association.  1956-57, 
195a-S9:  president.  Foundation  of  Federal 
Bar  AKsoclation.  1957-;  president,  Federal 
Bar  Building  Corp..  1958-:  president.  National 
Lawyers  Club,  1959- :  chairman,  section  of 
administrative  law,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, 195&-60;  house  of  delegates.  American 
Bar  Aasociat.'on.  1950 -;  member  council,  sec- 
tion of  antitrust  law.  ABA,  1958-:  member 
executive  committee.  New  York  State  anti- 
trust law  section.  1957-;  adjunct  professor 
New  York  University  School  of  Law.  1958; 
admitted  to  practice  Indiana  and  District  of 
Columbia.  13 £.  Supreme  Court  and  other 
bars.  Mem.ber  Coamos,  Capitol  Hill,  and 
National  Press  Clubs.  Washington.  DC. 
Member  American  Legion;  DAV  (life  mem- 
ber); Federal  Club  of  Washington;  Masons 
(Shrlner  and  past  master  i;  Phi  Delta  Phi; 
Pi  Sigma  Alpha;  Delta  Sigma  Rho;  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  Washington  Professional  Chapter; 
American  Bar  Association;  American  Judica- 
ture Society,  and  other  legal  organizations. 
Member  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church. 
Washington;  married  to  Valerie  Patricia 
Wlldy  and  lives  at  3037  Dent  Place  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  with  wife  and  sons 
Christopher,  age  3.  and  Jonathan,  age  15. 


NEW   USE  FOR   ELLIS   ISLAND 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  many 
Americans  stUl  think  of  Ellis  I«;iand  with 
a  certain  air  of  nostalgia  because  this 
spot  of  land  In  New  York  Harbor  was 
once  the  gateway  to  America  for  millions 
of  immigrants,  the  first  bit  of  American 
soil  they  touched. 

Mr.  President,  even'body  remembers 
the  historic  words  of  Emma  Lazarus  in- 
scribed on  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  ex- 
pressing this  sentiment  in  the  most  elo- 
quent way. 

Today  a  new  career  for  Ellis  Island  is 
being  contemplated  in  a  number  of  pro- 
posals to  make  it  a  center  of  higher 
learning.  The  need  for  such  an  institu- 
tion seems  to  be  unquestioned,  but  dis- 
cussion over  what  kind  of  an  institution 
it  should  be  has  led  to  a  number  of  pro- 
vocative proposals. 

One  of  those  proposals,  Mr.  President, 
Is  for  an  Ellis  Island  University,  a  pro- 
posal with  which  my  colleagues  should 
be  acquainted,  as  set  forth  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times  published 
on  August  11. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.-^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  analyzing  these 
proposals,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  August  11,  entitled  "An 
Ellis  Island  University':^"  printed  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

An  Ellis  Island  UNivEHsrrr? 

Discussion  this  week  of  Ellis  Island's  fu- 
ture found  a  majority  of  organiaatlon  spokes- 
men in  support  of  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  on  the  historic  27 
acres  of  now  unu.sed  real  estate.  Proposals 
at  a  special  session  arranged  Uy  the  Federal 
Government's  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  ranged  from  the  founding 
of  a  liberal  arts  college,  advocated  by  a  group 
of  distinguished  academic  leaders,  to  the 
creation  of  a  special  university  for  foreign 
students  or  a  training  center  for  Americans 
preparing  to  serve  their  country  abroad. 

The  proposals  were  m.ade  with  the  highest 
motives  of  Idealism  In  the  service  of  educa- 
tion. But  l>efore  any  of  these  plans  ar» 
translated  into  action  the  practical  facts 
ought  to  be  fully  examined. 

Of  the  various  proposals  perhaps  the  most 
questionable  Is  the  idea  of  an  institution  ex- 
clusively for  foreign  students.  One  of  the 
most  Important  aspects  of  a  foreign  student's 
stay  in  America,  at  least  as  vital  as  his 
academic  objectives,  is  the  chance  to  become 
part  of  American  campus  lUe  within  the 
American  community  Any  segregation  of 
foreign  students  on  a  campus  ul  their  o«-n 
would,  it  seems  to  us,  wipe  a^t  some  major 
gains  of  the  exchange  idea 

There  may  well  be  similar  obiecUons  to  a 
segregated  center  for  the  training  of  Ameri- 
cans who  will  represent  their  Nation  abroad. 
The  American  spirit  may  hesX  be  exported  by 
men  and  women  with  the  broad  backgrotmd 
of  a  flrst-rate  general  education  oupled 
with  high  technlcaJ  skills.  A  specla:  cen- 
ter might  t>e  suspected  of  Eubstu  aur.g  in- 
doctrination for  education. 

None  of  these  objections  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  good  liberal  arts  coUege  or.  per- 
hape.  an  experimental  college  or  university. 
The  need  for  experimentation  in  htrter 
education  is  beyond  ruest'.or;  But  beforr 
Ellis  Island  is  selected  as  the  site  expert 
estimates  of  costs  should  be  obtained  on 
everything  from  transpi)nAUon  v-  and  from 
the  i&land  aivd  problems  'A  hou&ing  '  t  stu- 
dents and  faculty  to  the  re:;  vatic i:  and 
conversion  of  buildings.  Recei-.t  Fur.cys  of 
college  financing  have  turned  up  devastating 
evidence  that  white  elephant  collepe  piar.fcs. 
Inherited  from  a  less  funrtlon^u  pa«t  art 
eating  away  at  teachers'  salaries  f.nG  thus 
the  quality  of  education.  It  would  bi  espe- 
cially unfortunate  to  see  an  experimental 
Institution  handicapped  by  an  ulcc^:.,ji:.;- 
cal  maintenance  burden. 

None  of  these  objections  should  prejtidlce 
the  final  decision  or  obscure  the  good  Intent 
of  the  proposals.  But  idealistic  alms  should 
not  be  endangered  by  lack  of  economic 
realism. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  couple 
this  request  with  an  urging  that  the  Gren- 
eral  Services  Administration,  as  speed- 
ily as  possible,  should  bring  about  the 
consummation  of  some  constructive  use 
for  this  very  historic  island  in  New  York 
Harbor. 


CONFLICT-GF-INIXREST 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  Piesident,  on  the 
subject  of  conflict-of-interest  legisla- 
tion, there  is  being  published  today  by 
Harvard  Umversity  P:  ess  one  of  the  most 
imp-nrtant  reports  en  Government  activi- 
ties in  recent  years,  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  on  theFederal  conflict- 
of-interest  laws  of  the  Association  of  the 
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Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.     At  the 
t;me  this  report  wa-s  released  in  prelim- 
inary form  on  February  22,  1960,  I  intro- 
duced, together  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York     Mr    Keating]  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  ProxmireI 
a  bill  drafted  by  the  special  committee 
to   implement   its   recommendations.    S. 
3080.     This  bill  has  received  no  action 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  where 
It  IS  pendiH:,.  nor  have  any  other  bills  on 
this  important  issue,  which  is  a  matter  of 
the  very  basis  of  fair  and  impartial  gov- 
ernment.    The  one  bill  on  this  subject 
which  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate,  S. 
1734.  which  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  August  12.  1960,  has  been  lan- 
guishing ever  since  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  think  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  kind. 
Whenever  we  get  into  difficulty  and  find 
some  public  servant  or  public  official  who 
has  not  been  true  to  his  trust  we  always 
talk  about  the  fact  that  we  need  to  have 
a  code  of  ethics  or  a  standard  of  ethics, 
and  ju.st  as  promptly  forget  about  the 
entire  matter  when  the  situation  passes 
from  the  headlines. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  an  act  of  states- 
manship on  our  part,  rather  than  head- 
line hunting,  to  work  very  hard  to  see 
that  such  legislation  is  placed  on  the 
statute  books  out  of  season,  when  the 
hard  day-to-day  work  has  to  be  done,  I 
hope  very  much  that  this  subject  will 
have  early  attention  of  the  committees 
charged  with  studying  it. 

Plenty  of  proposed  legislation  has  been 
introduced  This  sreat  report  by  the 
special  committee  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  rhe  City  of  New  York  is  one  of 
the  most  illuminating  documents  I  have 
ever  read  on  this  subject. 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  dearth  of 
experts.  There  is  no  dearth  of  pro- 
posals There  is  no  dearth  of  materials 
for  action.  What  there  is  a  dearth  of 
is  action  Action  :s  what  I  urge,  Mr. 
President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  :n  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  commenting  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

There  bein=j  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.5  follow.= 

Ne-a-  Lfc:slatton  Is  Urged  To  De.\l  With 
Conflict  or  Interest 

I  (By  Julius  Duscha) 

During  the  Civil  War,  enterprising  Gov- 
ernment clerks  augmented  their  meager  sal- 
aries by  helping  citizens  to  sue  the  Govern- 
ment 

T'day  such  enterprise  would  quickly  lead 
to  a  conflict-of-interest  Investigation  by  a 
congressional  committee. 

But  100  years  ago  the-e  were  no  Investi- 
gations on  Capitol  Hir.  Many  Senators  and 
Representatives  were  as  busy  prosecuting 
c;aim.s  against  the  Government  as  were  the 
clerks  who  had  access  to  the  flies. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  even  bought 
space  in  Washington  newspapers  to  adver- 
tise their  availability  as  claims  prosecutors. 

Although  Washington  Is  now  relatively  free 
from  such  flagrant  violations  of  Government 
trust,  many  other  confUct-of-interest  matters 
remain  unresolved. 


In  a  book  published  today.  "Conflict  of 
Interest  and  Federal  Service."  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  urges 
Congress  to  write  a  new  statute  to  deal  with 
conflicts  of  Interest  among  Government 
employees. 

The  report  notes  that  much  of  the  present 
conflict-of-interest  legislation  was  passed  by 
Congress  as  a  result  of  the  excesses  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  and  Is  as  obsolete  as  a  Civil  War 
cannon. 

"As  Government  has  grown  In  size."  the 
study  points  out,  "It  has  undertaken  many 
new  functions  formerly  private  and  has  be- 
come a  more  or  less  overt  force  In  many 
more.   •    •   • 

"The  Importance  of  the  new  mixed  econ- 
omy to  modern  conflict  of  Interest  problems 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  •  •  •  It  has  In- 
finitely multiplied  the  contacts  between  citi- 
zens and  the  Government,  between  private 
economic  interests  and  the  Govern- 
ment.  •   •    • 

"As  the  line  between  private  and  public 
blurs  into  a  broad  gray  band,  the  possibility 
of  Joint  or  overlapping  Interests  Increases, 
the  whole  premise  of  conflicts  regulation  be- 
gins to  be  undermined." 
Elsewhere,  the  report  says: 
"In  the  United  States  today  we  cannot 
hope  to  build  a  system  of  restrictions  that 
will  keep  all  persons  connected  with  the 
Government  from  acting  In  any  matter  In 
which  they  have  a  personal  Interest.  Such 
a  system  Is  a  mirage." 

The  report  says  It  Is  a  mirage  because  "In 
our  mixed  economy  •  •  •  we  can  no  longer 
hope  to  keep  our  Interests  In  neat  Identifiable 
compartments." 

As  an  example,  the  report  cites  scientific 
activities,  where  "Government,  Industry,  and 
educational  Institutions  are  operating  full 
blast  on  a  partnership  basis." 

"It  has  become  archaic,  impractical,  and 
Inconsistent  In  such  a  situation."  the  report 
goes  on  to  note,  "to  say  that  a  scientist  may 
not  work  for  Government  unless  he  ceases 
to  work  for  Industry  or  for  an  educational 
Institution." 

"We  are  deliberately  constructing  Institu- 
tions of  dual,  or  blended,  loyaltlee,  and  must 
be  prepared  to  live  with  the  conflict  of  In- 
terest consequences."  the  report  concludes. 
The  report,  published  by  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  is  the  result  of  a  2-year  study 
financed  by  a  $72,500  grant  to  the  bar  asso- 
ciation from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

The  association's  10-man  special  commit- 
tee on  the  Federal  conflict  of  Interest  laws, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  report,  was 
headed  by  Roswell  B  Perkins,  a  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Included  Charles  A.  Horsky, 
a  prominent  Washington  lawyer. 

Directed  by  Bayless  Manning,  professor  of 
law  at  Yale  University,  and  Marver  H.  Bern- 
stein, professor  of  politics  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, the  report  Is  the  first  comprehensive 
study  of  conflict-of-interest  problems. 

The  legislative  recommendations  were 
made  public  last  February.  They  Include 
prohibitions  against  Federal  employees  re- 
ceiving money  or  gifts  from  persons  with 
which  they  deal  In  an  official  capacity.  Also, 
a  Federal  employee  would  be  barred  from 
acting  m  any  matter  In  which  he  has  a  per- 
sonal financial  Interest. 

The  legislation  would,  however,  ease  the 
present  restrictions  on  activities  of  former 
Federal  employees  In  their  dealings  with  the 
Government.  The  prohibitions  would  apply 
only  to  matters  which  came  before  an  em- 
ployee when  he  worked  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  proposed  bill  also  would  allow  a  busi- 
nessman who  accepts,  say.  a  Cabinet  post  to 
keep  his  rights  In  a  pension  plan  or  other 
"security  oriented"  compensation  program 
financed  by  private  Industry. 


The  report  docs  not  go  Into  the  problems 
of  congressional  conflicts  of  Interest,  except 
to  note  that  they  are  many. 

Mr.  KEATINO  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  ^ 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATINO.  I  read  with  great  in- 
terest the  book  entitled  "Conflict  of  In- 
terest and  Federal  Service"  recently 
issued.  The  bcx)k  should  emphasize  to 
the  Nation  and  particularly  the  Con- 
gress, the  need  for  strengthening  and 
bringing  up  to  date  our  conflict-of-in- 
terest statutes.  This  volume  actually 
consists  of  a  report  prepared  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Roswell  B.  Perkui-s.  which 
first  appeared  in  February  of  this  year. 

This  comprehensive  report  is  a  mile- 
stone in  the  study  of  the  relation  between 
ethical  conduct  and  governmental  serv- 
ice. It  represents  a  vital  contribution  to 
the  study  of  how  best  to  attract  and 
hold  in  Federal  work,  individuals  of  the 
highest  ability  and  integrity. 

Following  the  issuance  of  this  report 
in  February.  I  joined  with  my  senior  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  in 
introducing  a  broad  ethics  bill  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  bar  associa- 
tion special  committee.  This  measure. 
S.  3080,  seeks  to  codify  various  conflict- 
of-interest  laws,  repeals  those  which  are 
now  obsolete,  and  extends  their  applica- 
tion to  cover  more  people  In  the  Federal 
service.  The  bill  places  main  reliance 
on  administrative  and  civil  remedies  for 
those  who  violate  the  proposed  rules  and 
regulations.  Charged  with  overseeing  the 
application  of  the  law  would  be  an  ad- 
ministrator appointed  by  the  President 
and  serving  within  the  Executive  Office. 
I  know  that  my  senior  colleague  IMr. 
Javits  1  shares  this  view. 

A  principal  shortcoming  of  S.  3080  is 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  their  employees. 
This  is  a  subject  in  which  I  have  long 
taken  an  interest,  since  I  feel  that  we  in 
Congress  should  be  subject  to  just  as 
tight  restrictions  as  any  other  Federal 
employee  with  regard  to  conflict-of-in- 
terest problems.  However,  I  ought  to 
point  out  that  the  special  committee 
which  drafted  this  bill  did  recommend 
that  a  study  be  made  of  the  subject  of 
conflict  of  interest  and  Congress — a  pro- 
posal which  is  embodied  in  a  bill  I  pre- 
viously introduced  to  create  a  Commis- 
sion on  Ethics  in  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment 

It  is  my  hope  that  publication  of  this 
volume  yesterday  will  spur  action  in  this 
vital  field.  There  has  been  an  abun- 
dance of  talk  but  a  woeful  lack  of  action 
by  Congress  on  this  subject.  It  is  im- 
portant for  the  future  of  our  Nation  that 
we  clarify  once  and  for  all  the  conflict- 
of-interest  status  of  Federal  workers,  in- 
cluding Members  of  Congress.  To  do  this 
we  must  codify  the  present  laws,  and  we 
must  update  and  strengthen  them. 

This  is  a  task  which  should  be  delayed 
no  longer.  S.  3080  provides  a  reasoned, 
practical  basis  for  the  congressional  ac- 
tion I  hope  will  be  forthcoming. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  calling 
attention  to  the  publication  of  this  very 
important  work  on  the  subject. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  comments  and  join 
htm  in  the  statement  which  we  have 
both  stood  for  so  constantly,  and  which 
we  think  Is  only  fair  and  just,  that 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  em- 
ployees should  be  treated  the  same  as 
other  Federal  employees,  and  also  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  fellow  New 
Yorker,  Roswell  B.  Perkins,  who  has 
taken  the  leadership  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York  in  this  en- 
deavor. 


"LEADINO  QUEST  ION  —CIVIL 
RIGHTS  VOTE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  "Leading  Question"  broadcast  of 
Friday.  August  12.  1960.  on  which  I  ap- 
peared with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr  Clark!  a  statement  made  by 
me  regarding  the  vote  in  the  Senate  last 
week  when  the  greatest  part  of  the 
majority  voted  to  table  even  a  minimal 
civil  rights  bill  at  this  time  has  led  to  a 
misunderstanding  which  I  wish  to  clear 
up  immediately. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  four  Demo- 
crats voted  with  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Republicans  on  Tuesday.  August  9, 
against  a  motion  to  table  the  extremely 
moderate  civil  rights  legislation  intro- 
duced by  the  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  lilinoi.s  IMr  DiRKSENi  Those 
Democrats  were  Senators  Pat-i.  Douglas, 
Philip  Hart.  Pat  McNamara,  andi 
Wayne  Morse  They  have  long  been  as- 
sociated witn  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
and  their  .support  was  most  welcome, 
coming  as  it  did  at  a  time  when  many  of 
their  Democratic  colleagues  who  nor- 
mally Join  forces  with  us  on  civil  rights 
did  not  vote  with  us  on  this  occasion 

A  coristituent  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DocGLAsl  heard  the  "Leading 
Question"  broadcast  and  understood  me 
to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douci.As'  had  c^st  his  vote  for  the 
tabling  motion,  when,  in  fact,  he  did 
exactly  the  opposite,  along  with  the  three 
other  Democratic  Senators  noted  earlier. 

Thf  S*'nalor  from  Illinois  has  a  con- 
sistent and  courageous  record  on  civil 
rights  During  his  very  first  year  in 
thi.s  bocy  he  joined  in  the  fight  to  in- 
voke cloture  during  the  filibuster  apainst 
the  FEPC  bill,  and  he  has  been  very  ac- 
tive m  a  leadership  position  in  that  "fight 
ever  since. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  unfair  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  allow  any  such 
misunderstandmg  as  I  apparently 
created,  quite  unwittingly,  to  remain  of 
record.  Therefore  I  have  hastened  at 
the  earlle'-t  moment  to  make  perfectly 
clear  to  his  constituents  the  unimpaired 
record  which  he  has  always  had  upon 
this  question,  carried  out  with  full  con- 
sistency by  his  vote  a  wr-fk  ago  today. 


COMMITTTE   MEFTI.N'Q  DURING 
SENATE  SE^SSION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  withold  that  sug- 
gestion momentarily' 

Mr    ELLENDER      I  withhold  It. 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan  I  has  a  request  he  would  like 
to  make.  I  understand  he  has  cleared 
it  with  the  minority  leader.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  may  have  per- 
mission for  the  Permanent  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  to  meet  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  today  and  to- 
mon-ow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  discus.sed  the  matter 
with  the  Senator.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant business  that  his  subcommittee 
must  discharge.  I  regret  I  was  not  on 
the  floor  earlier  when  the  request  was 
made.  I  must  say  that  I  had  hoped  that 
perhaps  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
might  meet  this  morning,  because  there 
are  a  number  of  matters  it  must  dispose 
of.  However.  I  understand  the  time  has 
now  gone  by.  I  would  have  agreed  to 
any  request  in  that  connection,  but  I 
could  not  be  here,  becau.se  of  other  mat- 
ters. I  understand  now  that  the  request 
will  be  made  on  Friday,  and  that  will  be 
quite  agreeable. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  that 
the  request  is  for  the  subcommittee  to 
meet  today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes:  today 
and  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  suggestion  that  a  quorim:  is  not 
present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescmded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


\C  OFFICER.    Is  there 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3758'  to  amend  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  of  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  activities  affecting 
commerce,  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, since  last  Wednesday  we  have 
been  attempting  to  get  a  vote  on  pro- 
posed minimum  wage  legislation.  Now 
it  appears  that  the  proponents  of  the 
pending  amendment  are  willing  to  en- 
ter into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment which  would  become  effective  at 
2  o'clock  and  would  allow  an  hour  on 
each  side  on  the  pending  amendment. 

I  ask  unaiumous  consent  that  on  the 
pending  Holland  amendment,  beginning 
at  2  o'clock  the  time  for  debate  be  lim- 
ited to  2  hours.  1  hour  to  be  controlled 
by  the  proponent  of  the  amendment  and 
1  hour  by  the  majority  leader. 


The 
objection? 

Mr.  COOPER.  \'Lx.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  unanimous -con- 
sent agreement  were  entered  into,  would 
it  preclude  the  offering  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Holland  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  would  oioly  limit  the  debate 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  include  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  the 
time  limitation.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  idea  how  much  time  he  would  like 
to  have? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No;  it  might  depend 
on  questions  I  should  like  to  address  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  In  order  to 
be  protected,  I  sliall  .submit  the  amend- 
ments. I  am  not  certain  that  I  shall 
call  them  up.  That  will  depend  on  the 
explanation  made  of  the  Holland  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  siiall  amend  the  proposed 
unanimous-corL'^ent  agreement  to  in- 
clude the  Ho.Iand  amendment  and 
amendments  thereto 

Mr  COOPER  I  have  no  ob.iection 
to  that  I  send  my  amendment*  to  the 
desk. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
agreement  :s  l:m:t*-G  to  2  hours.    With- 
out objection,  the  agreement  is  entered. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.      Mr.    President,    re- 
serving the  right  to  object    and  I  shall 

not  object 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentaiT  inquirv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  f.'-om  Texa,-;  will  state  :t 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  the 
aereem-er.t  been  entered'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  The 
agreement  ha,*;  oeen  entered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Th?  Chair 
ruled  that  it  had  been  entered 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
seeking  recognition.  I  understood  we 
were  considering  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
agreement  be  vitiated.  Although  the 
Chair  announced  that  it  had  been  en- 
tered, the  Senator  from  Florida  had 
sought  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Chair  in  vitiating  the  agree- 
ment. I  have  no  objection  to  the  agree- 
ment, and  I  hope  it  wiU  be  entered  into. 
I  offered.  2  or  3  days  ago.  as  the  Recokd 
will  show,  to  follow  the  course  being 
taken  now. 

What  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  Senators  have 
expressed  fear  that  the  amendment 
might  apply  to  other  than  agricultural 
labor.  I  have  proposed  to  reword  the 
amendment  so  as  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  it  will  apply  only  in  the  agricultural 
field,  because  that  is  the  only  field  to 
which  it  was  intended  to  be  applied. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
substitute  amendment  and  ask  that  the 
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proposed  unanimous-corLsent  agreement 
be  applicable  to  it,  rather  than  to  the 
amendment  m  its  original  wording.  I 
have  copies  of  the  substitute  amendment 
for  Senators  who  have  expressed  some 
interest  in  this  subject  matter.  That 
was  the  only  purpose  for  which  I  desired 
to  bf  recognized. 

M;  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sen:  that  the  substitute  amendment  be 
P'-'nted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
m3nt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Pbcord,  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec  11.  Except  as  may  otherwise  be  ex- 
pressly provided  by  law.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have  no  power  to  regulate,  either 
through  the  withholding  of  benefits  or  serv- 
ices or  otherwise,  the  wages  or  hours  of  em- 
ployment of  employees  employed  In  agricul- 
ture las  defined  In  section  3  (f)  of  the  Pair 
Labor   Standards   Act   of    1938)." 

On  page  24,  line  7.  strike  out  "Sec.  11"  and 
Inaer'.     Sec.   12". 

Mr  JOHS-OS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pi'esi- 
der*.  I  rer.p-.v  rr.v  request,  and  ask  that  it 
apply  to  th-  s;o.«titute  Holland  amend- 
ment 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  it  understood 
that  if  I  call  up  one  of  my  amendments, 
it  will  be  included  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  provides  for  2 
hours  of  debate? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  My  understanding 
was  that  the  unanimous-consent  request 
would  cover  my  amendment  and  any 
amendments  thereto.  It  is  quite  agree- 
able to  me  to  have  any  amendments 
thereto  considered  under  the  same  time 
limitation.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
request. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  should  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  am  not  yet  certain  that  I 
shall  call  up  my  amendments.  That  will 
depend  on  the  explanation  to  be  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that,  in  accordance 
with  custom,  the  provision  requiring  ger- 
maneness will  be  contained  in  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr     JOHNSON    of    Texas.     Yes;    the 
usual  form  will  be  followed. 
Mr   HOLLAND.     I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  the  agreement  is  entered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered.  That,  effective  at  2  o'clock,  during 
the  further  consideration  of  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida.  Mr.  Holland 
(a  modiflcation  of  his  amendment  designated 
as  "8-12  67 — E")  and  all  amendments  there- 
to, debate  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  majority  leader: 
Provided,  That  no  amendment  that  Is  not 
germane  to  the  amendment  shall  be  re- 
ceived. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  PROMOTION  OF  PE.ACE 
AND  STABILITY  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST— MESSAGE  FRONT  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair  i  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  transmitting  herewith  the  fifth 
report  to  the  Congress  covering  activities 
through  June  30,  1960.  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  the  joint  resolution  to 
promote  peace  and  stability  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.    This  report  supplements  ear- 
lier reports  forwarded  to  the  Congress. 
DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House.  August  15.  1960. 
(Note. — Only   copy    of   report   trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives.  > 


REPORT  ON  US  r.^RTICIPATION  IN 
THE  U.N.— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act.  I  transmit  herewith  the 
14th  armual  report,  covering  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations  during 
the  year  1959. 

Once  again  in  1959  the  United  Nations 
demonstrated  its  value  in  promoting  the 
goals  of  peace  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  hold  in  common  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Especially  significant  were  United 
Nations  actions  in  response  to  a  request 
for  help  from  Laos:  in  promoting  coop- 
eration in  the  peaceful  use  of  outer 
space;  in  furthering  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  peoples  in  rapidly  or 
newly  developing  nations:  and  in  guiding 
and  assisting  the  rapid,  historic  evolu- 
tion of  dependent  peoples  toward  self- 
government  or  independence. 

1.  When  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  asked 
the  help  of  the  Security  Council  in  pre- 
serving its  freedom  and  independence, 
the  Council  dealt  with  the  situation 
swiftly  and  effectively.  Its  decision  to 
send  a  subcommittee  to  Laos  provided  a 
tranquilizing  influence  and  was  followed 
by  further  important  steps. 

The  crisis  developed  from  attempts  by 
the  Communist  bloc  to  subvert  the  inde- 
pendence of  Laos.  Rebel  forces  within 
the  country  were  receiving  active  sup- 
port from  the  Communists  in  north  Viet- 
Nam.  Communist  propaganda  emanat- 
ing simultaneously  from  Hanoi,  Peiping. 
and  Moscow  sought  to  confuse  world 
opinion. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Lao  Gov- 
ernment appealed  to  the  United  Nations 
for  assistance.  Over  Soviet  opposition 
the  Security  Council  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  the  United  States  es- 
tablishing a  factfinding  subcommittee 
consisting  of  Argentina.  Italy,  Japan,  and 
Tunisia. 


This  subcommittee  visited  Laos  to  ob- 
tain the  facts  of  the  situation  at  first- 
hand. Its  presence  there  immediately 
had  a  quieting  effect.  Fighting  abated, 
and  the  threat  to  the  nation's  independ- 
ence was  reduced. 

After  completing  its  inquiry  the  sub- 
committee issued  a  report  on  its  findings 
which  helped  the  Security  Council  and 
world  opinion  to  understand  better  the 
danger  confronting  Laos. 

In  November  Secretary -General  Ham- 
marskjold  visited  Laos.  He  reached  the 
conclusion  that  one  way  to  speed  the  re- 
turn of  stability  to  Laos  was  to  provide 
international  aid  and  guidance  in  eco- 
nomic development.  He  later  sent  a 
personal  representative.  Mr.  Sakari  Tuo- 
mioja,  a  former  Prime  Minister  of  Fin- 
land and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe,  to  con- 
sider how  the  United  Nations  could  best 
assist  Laos  in  this  field.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  Mr.  Tuomioja  completed  a  re- 
port recommending  a  broad  economic 
and  technical  assistance  program  for  the 
development  of  the  country. 

The  Security  Council's  action  on  Laos 
also  opened  up  new  possibilities  for  action 
in  the  Security  Council  free  of  the  veto. 
In  establishing  a  subcommittee  in  spite 
of  an  attempted  Soviet  veto,  the  Council 
showed  that  it  would  not  allow  the  use 
of  the  so-called  double  veto  to  prevent 
it  from  taking  a  step  which  was  clearly 
procedmal  under  the  Charter. 

2.  Peaceful  cooperation  in  the  realm  of 
outer  space  took  an  important  step  for- 
ward in  December  1959  when  a  new 
United  Nations  Committee  on  the  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Outer  Space  was  established 
by  the  General  Assembly.  This  step  re- 
sulted from  extensive  discussions  at  the 
United  Nations  among  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  interested  states.  Thereby  new 
fwssibilities  have  been  oc>ened  for  co- 
operation in  a  field  which,  like  that  of 
atomic  energy,  promises  widespread 
benefits  to  mankind. 

The  basis  for  this  forward  step  was 
laid  when  the  original  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 
was  set  up  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
December  1958.  This  Committee  met  in 
May  and  June  It  prepared  a  valuable 
report  which  described  existing  inter- 
national mterests  in  this  field,  suggested 
technical  areas  where  international  co- 
operation could  immediately  contribute 
to  progress,  and  identified  potential  legal 
problems 

However,  the  Committee  had  to  con- 
duct its  work  without  the  participation  of 
the  U.S.S.R..  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland, 
who  refused  to  accept  the  General  As- 
sembly's decision  on  composition  of  the 
Committee.  India  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  thereupon  also  declined  to  at- 
tend. Nevertheless,  the  Committee  un- 
der the  able  chairmanship  of  Japan  was 
able  to  perform  much  useful  exploratory 
work,  and  its  report  provided  a  sound 
basis  for  further  consideration  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  during  the 
14th  session. 

In  December,  after  long  negotiations 
at  the  14th  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  Soviet  Union  decided  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  new  Outer  Space  Commit- 
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tee  of  24  members.  The  General  As- 
sembly thereupon  established  this  new 
group  and  asked  it  to  study  outer  space 
programs  which  might  appropriately  be 
undertaken  under  United  Nations  aus- 
pices and  the  nature  of  legal  problems 
that  might  arise  in  outer  space. 

The  General  Assembly  also  assigned 
to  the  Outer  Space  Committee  responsi- 
bility for  working  out  proposals  for  an 
international  scientific  conference  of 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Specialized  Agencies  on  the  peaceful  uses 
of  outer  space,  to  be  held  in  1960  or  1961. 
The  Soviet  Unions  suggestion  of  such 
a  conference  was  immediately  welcomed 
by  the  United  States  It  can  brin.e  about 
an  important  exchange  of  knowledge  in 
both  the  science  and  the  technology  of 
outer  space. 

3.  Again  in  1959  the  General  Assem- 
bly gave  expression  to  the  widespread 
desire  for  a  sound  and  workable  system 
of  controlled  disarmament,  and  showed 
its  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the  powers 
principally  Involved  to  work  out  such  a 
system. 

In  August  1959  the  United  States. 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  agreed  to  set  up  outside 
of  the  United  Nations  framework  a  new 
10-nation  Committee  to  explore  possible 
avenues  by  which  progress  might  be 
made  in  the  disarmament  field.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  four  states  its  membership 
includes  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Italy,  Poland,  and  Rumania.  It 
first  convened  at  Geneva  in  March  1960. 

In  announcing  the  formation  of  this 
group,  the  four  countries  emphasized 
that  the  establishment  of  this  Committee 
"in  no  way  diminishes  or  encroaches 
upon  the  United  Nations  responsibilities 
in  this  field  "  They  also  made  clear 
their  intention  to  keep  the  United  Na- 
tions Disarmament  Commission  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  the  delibera- 
tions and  to  submit  reports  to  it 
regularly. 

Disarmament  took  up  a  major  part  of 
the  debates  of  the  14th  General  Assem- 
bly. Altogether,  the  Assembly  heard  the 
views  of  65  member  states,  including 
those  of  the  United  States,  United  King- 
dom, France,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
which  expressed  the  hope  that  meas- 
ures leading  toward  the  goal  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  effec- 
tive international  control "  would  be 
agreed  upon  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  resolution  also  transmitted  various 
disarmament  proposals,  including  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  King- 
dom, to  the  new  10-nation  group  for  its 
consideration.  Also  submitted  to  this 
group  was  an  Irish  proposal  calling  for 
study  of  the  problem  of  further  dissemi- 
nation of  nuclear  weapons. 

Two  resolutions  were  passed  relating 
to  nuclear  weapons  tests.  The  fii'st,  ad- 
dressed to  the  three  powers  negotiating 
in  Geneva  for  an  end  to  such  tests,  urged 
them  to  continue  their  efforts  to  reach 
an  agreement  "including  an  appropriate 
international  control  system,"  and 
meanwhile  to  continue  their  present  vol- 
untary discontinuance  of  nuclear  testing. 
The  other  resolution  requested  France 
not  to  hold  its  scheduled  tests  in  the 
Sahara. 


4.  The  tragedy  of  Communist  China's 
actions  in  Tibet  confronted  the  United 
Nations  with  a  serious  challenge. 

In  early  March  world  opinion  was 
shocked  by  the  brutal  actions  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  in  their  efforts  to 
impose  communi.sm  on  Tibet  by  force. 
Later  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  leader  of  the  Tibetan  people, 
was  forced  to  flee.  From  his  asylum  in 
India  he  appealed  to  the  United  Nations 
to  consider  the  plight  of  his  countrymen. 

The  situation  in  Tibet  was  of  direct 
concern  to  the  General  A.ssembly  in  ful- 
filling its  Charter  respKjnsibility  to  pro- 
mote imiversal  respect  for  fundamental 
human  rights  and  freedoms.  Over  the 
opposition  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  As- 
sembly adopted  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
Malaya  and  Ireland  in  which  it  ex- 
pressed its  grave  concern  over  the  sit- 
uation in  Tibet  and  called  for  respect 
for  the  fundamental  human  rights  of 
the  Tibetan  people  and  for  their  distinc- 
tive cultural  and  religious  life. 

5.  The  United  Nations  once  again  gave 
attention  to  the  continuing  repression 
of  the  people  of  Hungary. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Hun- 
garian regime  have  consistently  refused 
to  permit  the  United  Nations  Special 
Representative  on  Hungarj'.  Sir  Leshe 
Munro.  to  enter  Hungary  on  behalf  of 
the  Umted  Nations.  In  spite  of  this  in- 
transigent attitude,  he  compiled  an  im- 
pressive rejxjrt  on  current  conditions  in 
Hungary  which,  among  other  matters, 
noted  that  Hungarian  patriots  of  1956 
were  still  being  put  to  death. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Representative  and  the  United 
States,  the  General  Assembly  again 
placed  the  question  of  Hungary  on  its 
agenda.  The  Soviet  delegate  strongly 
opposed  inscription  of  an  item  on  Hun- 
gary, claiming  that  it  would  be  contrary 
to  what  he  called  the  "spirit  of  Camp 
David" — a  theme  which  the  Soviet  Union 
sought  to  exploit  throughout  the  session. 

Ambassador  Lodge  immediately  and 
correctly  replied  that  nothing  took  place 
during  discussions  at  Camp  David  with 
Premier  Khrushchev  which  would  re- 
quire the  United  Nations  to  ignore  or 
condone  what  was  happening  in  Hun- 
gary. He  emphasized  that  if  the  Soviet 
Union  wished  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of 
Camp  David  it  should  abide  by  the 
United  Nations  resolutions  on  Hungary 
and  cooperate  with  Sir  Leslie  Munro  in 
his  efforts  to  carry  out  his  mandate 

The  United  States,  together  with  23 
other  nations,  introduced  a  resolution 
deploring  the  disregard  of  the  Assembly's 
resolutions  by  the  Soviet  and  Hungarian 
authorities  and  calling  upon  them  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  Nations  Repre- 
sentative. This  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  large  majority.  In  addition,  the 
Assembly  once  again  refused  to  accept 
the  credentials  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Hungarian  regime.  Together,  these 
actions  demonstrated  the  world  commu- 
nity's indignation  over  the  continued 
Soviet-inspired   repression   in   Hungary. 

6.  The  problem  of  the  future  of  ap- 
proximately one  million  Arab  refugees 
from  Palestine,  most  of  whom  are  now  in 
Jordan,  t";ie  Gaza  Strip,  and  Lebanon, 
has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
United  Nations  since  1949. 


This  problem  required  thorough  re- 
examination by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1959  because  the  mandate  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  was  due  to  expire 
June  30,  1960.  The  United  States  has 
continued  its  substantial  support  for  this 
major  United  Nations  activity  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  well-being  of  the  refugees 
and  the  stability  of  the  area.  UNRWA 
has  done  an  effective  job  in  providing 
relief  to  the  refugees  at  a  low  per  capita 
cost. 

The  Assembly  took  several  construc- 
tive steps  in  an  effort  to  better  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  to  find  a  solution  to 
this  pressing  problem.  It  unanimously 
extended  UNRWAs  mandate  for  3  years 
with  provision  for  a  review  at  the  end  of 
2  years.  It  urged  the  acceleration  of 
programs  to  make  more  of  the  refugees 
self-supporting.  It  asked  that  irregu- 
larities in  the  distribution  of  relief  ra- 
tions be  stopped.  Finally,  it  requested 
the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission 
to  make  further  efforts  to  secure  the 
implementation  of  the  Assembly's  deci- 
sion in  1948  that  the  refugees  wishing 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  to  live  at 
peace  with  their  neighbors  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so  and  that  compensation 
should  be  paid  for  property  left  behind 
by  those  not  choosing  to  return. 

The  United  States  stressed  during  the 
debate  that  a  fundamental  solution  of 
the  problem  must  be  sought  by  all  avail- 
able means. 

7.  The  Assembly  made  a  further  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  stability  in  the 
Middle  East  by  votihg  continued  support 
for  the  United  Nations  Elmergency  Force. 

UNEF  consists  of  about  5.000  soldiers 
from  seven  countries,  patrolling  the  ar- 
mistice demarcation  lines  between  the 
Egyptian  part  of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic and  Israel.  It  is  a  remarkable  demon- 
stration of  what  international  coopera- 
tion can  do  to  help  keep  the  peace 

The  cost  of  maintaining  UNEF  is  the 
collective  responsibility  of  all  member 
nations  who  are  assessed  for  its  upkeep 
on  the  basis  of  their  contributions  to  the 
regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations. 
However,  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused 
to  pay  any  of  its  share.  A  number  of 
member  states  have  found  difficulty  in 
paying  even  small  amounts.  In  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  burden  on  these  countries, 
the  United  States  and  a  few  other  coun- 
tries have  made  voluntary  contributions 
over  and  above  their  regular  shares  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years. 

At  its  last  session  the  Assembly  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  under  which  the  volun- 
tary contributions  amounting  to  about 
$3^2  million  will  be  applied  to  reduce  by 
50  percent  the  assessments  of  members 
beginning  with  those  with  the  smallest 
assessments. 

For  our  part,  the  United  State?  will 
continue  to  support  UNEF  because  we 
firmly  believe  it  constitutes  a  major  bul- 
wark of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

8.  The  review  and  possible  revision  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  continue  to 
attract  considerable  interest. 

With  the  full  support  of  the  United 
States,  the  General  Assembly  decided 
again  at  its  14th  session  to  continue  its 
Committee  on  Arrangements  for  a  Char- 
ter  Review  Conference  and   asked  the 
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Committee  to  report  asain  no  later  than 
the  16th  session  of  the  Assembly.  The 
United  States  continues  to  favor  the 
holding  of  a  review  conference  whenever 
a  substantial  major'.ty  of  the  member 
states  believe  that  the  international  cli- 
mate 15  conducive  to  constructive  re- 
view, t 

9  As  at  the  13th  and  earlier  sessions, 
the  Assembly,  once  asain  by  a  sizable 
majority,  decided  not  to  consider  the 
question  of  Chinese  representation.  As 
a  result,  the  position  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations  wa->  maintained. 

10.  The  General  A.ssembly  also  once 
acam  reafSrmed  its  desire,  against  So- 
viet opposition,  to  brina;  about  the  unifi- 
cation of  Korea  on  the  basis  of  genuine- 
ly free  elections  under  United  Nations 
supervision. 

11.  The  United  Nations  contributed 
further  in  1959  to  progress  for  dependent 
peoples  toward  the  Charter  goal  of  self- 
government  or  independence.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  rapid  progress  they  have 
made  the  General  Assembly  acted  to  ter- 
minate United  Nations  trusteeship  in 
three  trust  territories  in  Africa — Came- 
roun.  Totioland.  and  Somalia — as  well 
as  in  Western  Samoa  in  the  Pacific.  The 
first  to  achieve  independence  was  Came- 
roon A  distingui:r-hed  United  States 
delegation  headed  by  Ambassador  Lodge 
attended  the  Canieroun  inaugural  cere- 
monies on  January  1,  1960. 

In  six  other  trust  territories  the  United 
Nations  trusteeship  system  continues  to 
encourage  progress  in  advancing  the 
people  toward  self-govemment  or  inde- 
pendence. 

12.  It  IS  especially  gratifying  for  Amer- 
icans that  the  General  Assembly,  in  re- 
viewing tne  progress  of  dependent  terri- 
tories throughout  the  world,  commended 
the  United  State.';  for  brin-'ing  about  full 
statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  On 
July  4,  1959,  the  new  49-star  American 
flag  was  raised  at  the  United  Nations. 
and  the  50-star  Hag  replaced  it  this  July. 

13.  Multilateral  action  for  economic 
advancement  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries was  eiven  added  impetus  in  1959  as 
a  result  of  a  series  of  developments  in 
which  the  United  States  took  an  active 
and  leading  role. 

The  financial  resources  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  were  doubled  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  International  Monetary  P\ind 
wa.s  mcrea.^ed  by  50  percent.  The 
United  States,  pursuant  to  congressional 
action,  has  increased  its  subscriptions  to 
these  two  international  financing  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  World 
Bank  approved  the  United  States  pro- 
posal to  establish  an  International  De- 
velopment Association  as  an  affiliate  of 
the  Bank  We  hope  that  this  institution. 
wh.ch  is  designed  to  assist  the  under- 
developed countries  by  financing  long- 
term,  low-interest  projects  which  cannot 
be  considered  by  the  Bank  under  its 
charter,  will  become  operational  in  the 
latter  part  of  1960. 

The  United  Nations  Special  Fund, 
which  resulted  from  the  initiative  of  the 
United  State*;,  besan  its  operations  on 
January  1,  1959,  with  pledges  totaling 


about  $25  8  million  of  which  the  United 
States  contribution  amounted  to  about 
$10.3  million.  Pledges  for  1960.  includ- 
ing the  United  States  share,  will  total  an 
estimated  $38.8  million — half  again  as 
much  as  in  the  first  year. 

The  Special  Fund  added  significantly 
to  the  effective  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Technical  Assistance  Program 
which  conducted  its  activities  in  1959 
with  financial  resources  amounting  to 
about  $29.7  million.  The  United  States 
contributed  about  $11.9  million  of  this 
amount. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  growing  or- 
ganization— growing  both  in  membership 
and  in  maturity.  Each  year  it  has  been 
confronted  with  new  issues  and.  in  meet- 
ing them,  has  demonstrated  anew  what 
great  value  it  has  for  man  in  his  quest 
for  peace  with  justice.  Given  our  sus- 
tained and  vigorous  support,  it  wiU  con- 
tinue to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  and  of  free  nations 
everj'where. 

DWICHT   D.    ElSKNHOWIIR. 

The  White  House.  August  16,  1960. 


REPORT    ON    IRAJJE    AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAMS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  Fourth  Annual 
Report  on  the  Operation  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Program,  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 350fei  <1)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
as  amended. 

DwiCHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  Hovse,  July  1  1960. 


REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OF  ALIEN  PROP- 
ERTY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciar>' : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress,  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1959. 

DA^IGHT  D.  EriSENHOWER. 

The  White  House,    August   15.   1960. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Praser  Wilkins, 
of  Nebraska,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


NONGERMANE  DEBATE  AND  DESIR- 
ABILITY OF  AMENDING  THE  SEN- 
ATE RULES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
shall  mark  Lime  as  regards  our  further 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill  until 
2  pjn.,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  I  should  like  to  address  my- 
self to  a  nongermane  subject  which  has 
to  do  with  amendment  of  the  Senate 
Rules,  which  recently  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating. 

As  I  stated  last  week,  on  tJie  floor,  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  week  I  intend  to  sub- 
mit, for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administi-ation.  a 
series  of  proposed  changes  in  the  Senate 
rules,  intended  to  expedite  Senate  action 
on  pending  measures. 

Today,  I  should  like  to  state  for  the 
record  some  facts  which  convince  me 
that  the  resumed  session  of  the  Senate 
which  began  a  week  ago  Monday  indi- 
cates quite  clearly  the  desirabihty  of 
making  a  rather  drastic  change  in  the 
rules. 

First,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the 
Antarctic  Treaty.  The  basic  facts  in 
connection  with  the  treaty  are  that  It 
was  mad©  the  pending  business  when  the 
Senate  began  its  session  at  noon  on 
Monday,  August  8;  and  it  was  ratified 
toward  the  middle  of  the  legislative  day 
of  Wednesday.  August  10.  However, 
ratification  of  the  treaty  was  accom- 
plished by  the  utilization  of  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  Goodness 
knows  how  long  it  would  have  taken  us 
to  ratify  the  treaty  if  unanimous  con- 
sent had  not  been  obtained.  I  am  glad 
it  was  obtained;  but  I  point  out  that  one 
Senator  who  might  have  desired  to  hold 
up  Senate  action  on  the  treaty  indefi- 
nitely could  have  done  so  for  an  inter- 
minable length  of  time. 

I  suggest  that  next  January  there  are 
likely  to  be  many  important  measures 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  unani- 
mous consent:  and  if  they  cannot  be 
dealt  with  by  unanimous  consent,  many 
of  them  may  never  be  dealt  with  at  all. 

To  return  to  the  treaty,  let  me  say  it 
became  the  pending  business,  as  I  have 
stated,  when  the  Senate  met  at  noon,  on 
Monday,  August  8.  That  day  the  Senate 
was  In  session  for  7  hours  and  52  min- 
utes. But  only  29  percent  of  the  total 
debate  that  day,  exclusive  of  the  morn- 
ing hour  was  devoted  to  the  treaty. 
The  total  amount  of  time,  exclusive  of 
the  morning  hour,  was  roughly  4  hours 
45  minutes.  Exclusive  of  the  morning 
hour  only  1  hour  and  23  minutes  were 
devoted  to  consideration  of  the  treaty. 

Senators  may  ask  how  I  have  obtained 
these  facts.  They  are  the  result  of 
studies  made  during  the  course  of  the 
present  session,  both  before  and  after  the 
recess,  by  members  of  my  staff  who  sat  in 
the  gallery  and  have  read  the  Record  and 
have  timed  the  proceedings  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  determine  that  it  takes 
about  3  minutes,  on  the  average,  to  de- 
liver remarks  which  occupy  one  column 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  One  col- 
umn of  the  Record  is  9  inches  long,  as 
the  Record  is  printed.  In  making  this 
time  determination,  we,  of  course,  ex- 
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elude  matter  which  appears  in  the  Rec- 
ord but  was  not  actually  spoken. 

So,  Mr.  President,  out  of  a  total  of  al- 
most 8  hours  on  Monday,  August  8,  that 
the  Senate  was  in  session,  only  1  hour 
and  23  minutes  were  devoted  to  consid- 
eration of  the  treaty. 

On  Tuesday,  .August  9,  the  Senate  met 
at  noon  and  adjourned  at  8:54  p  m.  On 
that  day,  exclusive  of  the  morning  hour, 
the  Senate  spent  S'?  hours  on  the  treaty, 
2  hours  on  nongermane  business.  Out  of 
almost  9  hours  in  session  only  3*2  were 
spent  on  the  treaty. 

A  unanimous-consent  agreement  was 
entered  into  just  before  the  end  of  the 
session  on  that  day.  As  a  result  of  that 
agreement,  on  Wednesday,  when  the  Sen- 
ate met  at  9  30  in  the  morning,  and  ad- 
journed at  9:28  that  evening — in  short, 
there  was  a  12-hour  legislative  day 
then — the  Senate  devoted  less  than  3 "a 
hours  to  consideration  of  the  treaty,  all 
of  it  immediately  after  the  morning  hour. 

I  conclude  that  the  total  amount  of 
time,  in  hours,  devoted  to  consideration 
of  the  treaty  during  that  3-day  period 
was  8  hours  and  15  minutes,  which  ac- 
tually was  only  44  E>ercent  of  the  time, 
exclusive  of  the  morning  hour,  when  the 
Senate  was  in  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  that  a  rule 
of  germaneness  would  have  very  much 
expedited  our  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
I  also  conclude  that  we  cannot  much 
longer  afford,  in  the  modern  world,  to 
put  ourselves  in  a  position  in  which  we 
can  legislate  only  by  unanimous  consent. 

I  turn  now  to  the  proceedings  since  we 
ratified  the  treaty.  Senators  will  recall 
tliat  after  we  ratified  the  treaty,  we 
moved  promptly  and  successfully  to  con- 
sideration of  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill,  which,  after  no  more  than 
reasonable  debate,  was  passed,  also  on 
Wednesday.  With  respect  to  that  ap- 
propriation bill,  I  have  no  adverse  com- 
ments to  make.  Insofar  as  a  need  for  a 
change  in  the  rules  is  concerned. 

However,  after  the  vote  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  on  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill,  the  business  now  pending, 
the  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  as  amended,  was  called 
up;  and  we  have  been  on  that  business 
ever  since.  It  was  taken  up  by  us  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week.  It  is  now  Tues- 
day of  this  week;  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  even  a  single  amendment  to 
a  vote. 

Last  Wednesday  we  spent  a  little  more 
than  1  hour  on  the  amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standard.s  Act. 

On  Thursday,  the  Senate  convened  at 
10  a  m.  and  look  a  recess  at  approxi- 
mately 7pm  On  that  day  the  Senaie 
spent  approximately  5  hours  on  tlie  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  amendments  The 
debate  that  day  was  generally  germane, 
becau.se  we  spent  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  time — about  15  percent  of  the 
time,  exclusive  of  the  morning  hour — on 
nongermane  matters.  The  Senate  took 
a  recess  early  that  day,  because  we  had 
been  advised  that  we  would  not  be  able 
to  vote  on  that  day,  and  there  was  not 
much  point  in  remaining  in  session  any 
longer,  since  no  other  Senator  desired  to 
speak,  and  since  under  the  rules.  Sena- 
tors who  controlled  the  fioor  and  the  de- 


bate on  the  amendments  had  indicated 
that  they  would  not  permit  a  vote  to  be 
taken  then. 

On  FViday  we  came  m  at  noon  and 
recessed  at  5  minutes  before  10.  there  was 
no  morning  hour.  The  debate  w  as  large- 
ly germane,  but  again,  after  a  10-hour 
session,  we  were  unable  to  bring  even 
one  amendment  to  a  vote. 

On  Saturday  we  came  in  at  9 :  30  in  the 
morning  and  recessed  at  a  quarter  to 
7,  and  again  despite  a  lot  of  politiking 
most  of  the  time  was  spent  on  a  germane 
discussion  of  the  bill.  Again,  however, 
we  were  unable  to  bring  even  a  single 
amendment  to  a  vote. 

I  do  not  have  as  yet  my  analysis  for 
yesterday,  but  I  will  undertake  to  put  it 
in  the  Record  either  late  today  or  tomor- 
row. 

The  pKjint  I  make  is  that  the  Senate, 
since  Wednesday  afternoon,  has  been  im- 
mobilized by  the  action  of  a  very  small 
group  of  Senators,  acting  completely 
within  their  rights  and  completely  in 
accordance  with  the  present  rules,  who 
were  unwilUng  to  have  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  serious  consideration  of  the  biU. 
I  suggest  that  this  condition  cannot  be 
permitted  to  continue  next  January  if,  as 
most  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  hope, 
the  Democratic  candidates  are  success- 
ful, and  it  is  our  obligation  to  put 
through  the  Democratic  platform,  which 
I,  and  I  know  most  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  take  very  seriously 
indeed,  and  do  not  view  with  tliat  cyiu- 
cism  with  which  the  press  has  regarded 
it. 

I  make  these  preliminary  comments 
only  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  comments 
I  shall  make  later  with  respect  to  specific 
changes  in  the  rules  which  I  think  are 
desirable. 

Mr.  SCOTT  rose 

Mr.  CLARK  I  am  about  to  yield  the 
floor.  Does  the  Senator  want  me  to  yield 
to  him? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  yields  the 
floor.  I  ask  for  recognition 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  my  senior  colleague  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  bring  the  pending  bill  to  a 
vote,  no  matter  how  individual  Senators 
may  feel  about  it.  Certainly,  some  form 
of  minimum  wage  bill,  in  my  opinion. 
ought  to  be  enacted,  and  ought  to  be 
enacted  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  to  be  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  delay  in  prompt  ac- 
tion on  this  or  many  otiier  bills. 

After  all,  we  have  a  considerable  back- 
log here.  We  have  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations, on  which  the  batting 
average  at  the  moment  is  zero  zero  zero. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question';' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my  senior 
colleague. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  Hue  that  the 
majority  leader  has  made  several  at- 
tempts to  persuade  the  Senate  to  enter 
into  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  pending  business,  and 
that  in  each  instance  the  minority  leader 
has  said  that  he  has  instructions  from  r. 
member  of  the  Senators  party  to  oppose 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement? 


Mr  SCOTT.  Well.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  that  is  a  fact  as  to  each  instance. 
I  recall  on  one  instance  the  minority 
leader  made  .some  statement  to  that  ef- 
fect, but  I  am  equally  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  objections  have  come 
from  the  Senators  own  side  of  the  aisle 
at  various  times,  having  to  do  with  pro- 
cedural matters,  which  is  surely  in  the 
province  of  each  Senator  to  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
briefly  again,  I  think  the  Record  will 
show — and  I  shall  not  labor  the  point — 
that  the  official  objection  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  with  respect  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  however, 
in  each  instance  was  made  by  the  mi- 
nority leader,  who  stated  that  it  was  at 
the  request  of  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
fit-or's  D3,rtv 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  In  order  to  clear 
this  up,  there  has  been  one  atteiapt  by 
the  majority  leader  to  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  and  I  was  right  back 
of  the  minority  leader  and  would  have 
objected.  I  told  him  earlier  that  if  I 
were  in  the  Chamber  I  would  object.  I 
am  the  culprit,  but  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  it,  because  that  is  a  part  of  our  leg- 
islative right,  I  would  say.  and  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  duty  to  prolong  the  debate  so 
we  can  discuss  this  question. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  we  spent  the  entire  day 
yesterday  talking  about  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  and  there  were  only  two 
speeches  made  on  the  subject  of  mini- 
mum wage,  and  the  one  I  made  late  in 
the  evening  was  made  so  we  could  have 
a  full  session  lasting  until  9  o'clock  I 
could  just  as  well  have  made  it  today. 
The  delay  has  not  been  occasioned  by 
either  F>arty  on  either  side  of  the  ai.sle. 
This  subject  has  bipartisan  interest. 
There  are  Senators  on  the  Democratic 
side  opposed  to  the  minimum  wage  bill 
just  as  we  have  Senators  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  who  are  opposed.  I  think  it  is 
very  worthwhile  that  we  have  engaged 
m  this  debate,  because  it  is  becoming 
very  clear  that  the  Kennedy  bill  is  filled 
with  very  daneerous  gimmicks.  While  I 
agree  that  some  form  of  minimum  wage 
bill  will  pass  the  Senate.  I  am  very  hope- 
ful it  will  not  be  the  bill  m  its  present 
form 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  yield  to  my  senior 
colleague  with  the  understanding  that  I 
do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  think  he  was  entirely  withm 
his  right  under  the  present  rules.  I  do 
disagree  with  him  that  the  debate  has 
been  particulaiiy  enlightening  I  do  not 
think  very  many  people  have  listened  to 
it.  I  seriously  question  whether  many 
Senators  have  even  bothered  to  read  it, 
although  I  have  read  a  good  bit  of  it  my- 
self. The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
there  is  need  for  a  rule  of  germaneness, 
and  the  fact  that  we  spent  a  good  part 
of  yesterday  discussing  medical  care  in- 
dicates that  need. 
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We  had  been  advised  by  our  friend 
from  Florida  that  we  were  not  going  to 
be  permitted  to  vote  on  the  minimum 
wage  subject  yesterday,  anyhow,  and  we 
might  as  well  have  talked  about  medical 
care  for  the  aged  as  anything  else  while 
we  were  waiting  for  my  good  friend  from 
Florida,  and  he  knows  he  is  my  good 
friend,  to  permit  the  Senate  to  move  for- 
ward. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  say.  in  the 
first  place,  any  Senator  could  have 
asked  for  a  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment for  a  vote  on  my  principal  amend- 
ment, an  amendment  of  which  I  hap- 
pened to  be  the  first  sponsor,  but  in 
which  I  am  joined  in  presenting  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellexder], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
BRIGHT1.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HiCKENLooPER ! .  and  the  Senator  from 
Ne^*- Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges  1.  I  ofTered 
last  week  to  have  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  to  vote  on  that  amendment 
today— 

Mr  CLAHK  U  that  offer  still  good? 
iL  HOLL-\ND.  That  is  the  so-called 
pruicipal  amendment,  which  covers  the 
continuation  of  the  exemption  now  in 
the  present  law  of  the  so-called  retail 
outlets  within  State  lines  and  service 
establishments.  No  Senator  seemed  to 
take  any  advantage  of  the  offer  or  to 
accept  my  s'un;gestion  to  that  effect. 

Mr  CL-'^RK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  permit  me  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  a  question? 
Mr  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Senator's  offer 
still  good,  and  may  I  so  advise  the  ma- 
jority leader:' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  the  offer  of  the 
Senator  irom  Florida  is  now  subject  to 
a  changed  situation.  When  the  Senator 
from  Massach'osetts  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing tried  to  move  right  into  an  immedi- 
ate third  reading  of  the  biU.  without 
k'ivmg  any  chance  for  adequate  discus- 
sion of  the  retail  and  service  amendment, 
I  offered  another  amendment,  which  I 
know  is  greatly  desired  by  the  producers 
of  perishable  agricultural  commodities 
throughout  the  Nation,  vegetables  and 
fruit  in  particular,  and  it  is  that  amend- 
ment which  is  now  replacing,  on  Tues- 
day, on  today's  agenda,  the  principal 
amendment  which  I  had  offered  to  have 
come  up  at  this  date.  I  simply  wish  to 
have  the  Record  show  that  I  offered,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned— and  I  could  not 
speak  for  the  entire  Senate— to  try  to 
set  a  time  for  consideration  of  the  retail 
and  service  amendment,  with  a  vote  to- 
day. That  offer  did  not  seem  to  appeal 
either  to  the  majority  leader  or  to  other 
Senators  generally,  because  no  Senator 
offered  a  unanimous-consent  request  in 
that  regard 

The  fact  that  we  have  another  amend- 
ment pending  and  another  unanimous- 
consent  reque,-t  for  a  vote  today  results 
from  the  impatience  of  the  Senator  from 
.Ma3.=;achusetts,  who  endeavored  to  force 
the  bill  to  a  third  reading  on  Saturday 
momins:  :n  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  kne-A-  my  own  principal  talk  in 
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support  of  the  exemption  amendment 
had  not  been  made.  The  Senate  knew 
that  the  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen!.  had  given 
notice  he  desired  to  make  a  speech  upon 
that  amendment  and  wished  to  be  al- 
lotted in  any  consent  agreement  suf- 
ficient time  to  make  his  speech.  The 
Senate  knew  there  were  other  Senators, 
including  the  able  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, who  has  since  made  his  speech, 
and  the  able  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, who  has  since  made  his  speech. 
who  wanted  to  be  heard  on  the  exemp- 
tion amendment. 

However,  without  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  v.-e  had  had  very  little  debate 
up  to  that  time,  and  that  many  deeply 
concerned  Members  of  the  Senate  had 
not  been  allowed  to  be  heard  at  all, 
there  was  an  Impatient  effort  to  force 
the  bill  to  a  third  reading. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was 
on  the  floor  at  that  time,  but  the  Record 
will  bear  out  what  I  am  stating. 

Since  I  had  the  other  shorter  amend- 
ment, which  I  felt  could  be  debated  more 
speedily,  I  offered  that  amendment.  I 
had  hoped  we  could  finish  consideration 
of  that  amendment  yesterday,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  might  have  if  it  hainot  been 
for  the  fact  that  the- medicare  bill 
seemed  to  claim  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  yesterday.  I  simply  wish  to  have 
the  Record  reflect  the  fact  that  after 
starting  late  last  Wednesday,  we  shall 
have  spent  in  debate,  when  the  first  vote 
comes  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon,  less 
than  5  days  upon  this  matter,  which  is 
certainly  a  serious  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  a  great  many  people  Of  that 
time  one  full  day.  practically  all  of 
yesterday,  was  devoted  to  a  debate  by 
those  concerned  with  another  Important 
question  which  is  among  the  items  pre- 
ferred for  treatment  by  this  extended 
session;  that  is,  the  medicare  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  moment,  if  I  am  permitted 
to  do  so  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  should  become 
unduly  impatient  about  the  situation. 
We  are  not.  in  this  session,  confined 
even  in  the  informal  way  we  are  trying 
to  confine  ourselves  to  any  one  subject 
matter.  I  can  easily  understand  how 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr),  my  distinguished  jun- 
ior colleague  [Mr.  Smathers),  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI  ,  and 
the  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico  ( Mr. 
Anderson  1  would  feel  about  the  medi- 
care question.  Perhaps  other  Senators 
were  engaged  in  the  debate,  but  those 
were  the  four  who  were  speaking  when  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  Chamber.  I  can 
understand  how  they  would  feel  that  the 
medicare  question  is  important  enough 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate.  I 
find  no  fault  with  them  whatsoever  in 
that  regard,  because  we  have  to  pass 
legislation  on  that  subject  matter,  and 
presimiably  it  will  be  the  next  subject 
to  be  considered.  Any  debate  which  is 
put  into  the  Record  at  this  time  may. 
and  should,  cut  down  the  time  required 


for  consideration  when  that  bill  Is  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

I  hope  my  friend  will  not  be  impatient, 
and  I  hope  he  will  rely  for  most  of  his 
statement  on  what  he  has  admitted— he 
will  always  admit  the  facts— that  in  the 
days  when  we  were  permitted  to  do  so 
the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the 
minimum  wage  bill  have  pretty  well 
taken  the  time  and  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  with  debate  which 
the  Senator  has  called  germane  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

I  have  one  more  point  and  I  shall  be 
through.  We  cannot  make  our  col- 
leagues read  our  statements.  We  can- 
not force  our  colleagues  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  hear  our  statements.  If  the 
Senate  has  a  rule  which  would  require 
either  one  of  those  things,  if  it  is  prac- 
tical in  Its  operation.  I  would  certainly 
like  to  hear  about  it.  That  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing  we  require  in  the  Senate,  a 
willingness  to  subject  ourselves — and  I 
am  not  talking  In  any  "holier  than  thou* 
attitude  at  all— to  the  arguments  of 
others  who  may  feel  differently  from 
the  way  we  feel  ourselves. 

We  have  a  bad  habit  in  the  Senate. 
We  are  practicing  it  In  this  debate,  as 
I  gladly  admit  to  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania. We  have  a  habit  of  staying 
away  when  something  Is  being  said  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  hear  or  with  which  we 
do  not  agree. 

If  the  Senator  has  a  rule  which  would 
change  that  practice.  I.  for  one,  would  be 
intensely  interested  in  hearing  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND     In  the  meantime.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  can  say  that  undue 
time  has  been  occupied  or  that  there  has 
been   a   loss  of  time   from  considering 
important  matters  which  will  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  or  which  have  already 
come  before  the  extended  session  of  the 
Senate.     The  only  exceptions   to   that 
statement  which  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  heard  have  been  the  numerous 
indulglngs  in  political  matters.    I  think 
all  of  us  realize  at  this  particular  time 
we  must  expect  a  good  amount  of  that. 
I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  is  the 
ca.se.    I  would  be  surprised  if  we  did  not 
have  a  great  deal  of  pohtical  discas,sion. 
We  have  the  two  presidential  candidates 
on  the  floor  every  day.    One  of  the  vice 
presidential  candidates  is  acting  as  ma- 
jority leader,  and  the  other  vice  presi- 
dential candidate  Is  a  former  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  a  member  of  the  club. 
Both   of  the  leaders  of  the  two  great 
parties  are  here  every  day  on  the  floor— 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] .  the  leader  of  his  great  party,  and 
the    Senator    from    Washington     (Mr. 
Jackson  1.  the  leader  of  his  great  party. 
Numerous   other  Senators   are  partici- 
pating in  one  way  or  another  in  this 
pleasant  quadrennial  game  we  like  to  in- 
dulge in  in  this  country,  the  matter  of  a 
presidential  election.     I  would  be  sur- 
prised if  there  were  not  some  discussion 
of  political  matters,     I  would  think  it 
was  a  group  of  doctors,  grocers  or  farm- 
ers, those  people  so  vitally  affected  by  our 
legislation,  rather  than  Senators,  if  there 
were  not  a  great  deal  of  political  dis- 
cussion. 
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So  in  yielding  to  my  friend,  if  I  am 
p)ermitted  to  do  so,  I  wlsli  to  say.  basing 
my  opinion  upon  several  years  of  ob- 
.servation  of  the  way  the  Senate  acts,  I 
think  the  Senate  has  pretty  well  stuck 
to  itc  job.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Flon:!''.  is  concerned.  I  am  glad  to  have 
one  of  the  amendments  made  the  sub- 
ject of  very  limited  debate  for  this  day, 
for  disposal  by  a  vote  at  4  o'clock,  since 
that  will  be  less  than  5  days  from  the 
time  we  began  di.scusaion  of  the  bill. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  will  permit  me 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  to  my  senior  colleague,  may  I  make 
another  point,  because  I  suspect  that 
will  give  my  senior  colleague  something 
further  to  say. 

I  note  that  truth,  temporarily  cnished 
to  earth,  has  erected  itself  again  to  its 
full  stature. 

I  wish  to  pursue  the  point  I  was  mak- 
ing about  the  nonexistent  batting  aver- 
age on  performance  in  a  minute.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  promises  made  at 
Los  Angeles  were  258  specific  promises, 
not  one  of  which  has  been  kept  or  even, 
with  one  exception,  seriously  attempted 
to  be  kept. 

My  purpose  In  arising  at  this  time  is 
to  point  out  that  had  the  majority  party 
seriously  desired  to  get  action  on  a  mini- 
mum wage  bill  it  could  have  gotten  ac- 
tion in  the  regular  session.  There  were 
many  who  felt  that  way.  There  were 
many  who  felt  that  we  should  not  ad- 
journ but  that  we  should  recess  only  for 
the  time  of  the  conventions. 

Among  those  who  felt  we  might  get 
action  on  this  measure  advocated  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
my  senior  colleague.  He  and  I  were 
agreed  that  action  should  be  had.  In 
fact  my  senior  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  11th  of  May  1960,  said  with 
reference  to  minimum  wage  legislation — 
I  think  it  is  also  with  reference  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts: 

I  think  the  Senate  will  pass  a  minimum 
wage  Increase  Lf  we  can  Ju«t  get  "Sonny  Boy'" 
back  from  the  cricks  and  hollers  long  enough 
to  report  It  out  of  his  committee. 

Since  these  promises  were  made,  and 
since  whoever  is  the  "Sonny  Boy  "  who 
has  been  referred  to — of  course.  I  do  not 
offer  any  effort  to  translate,  for  I  am 
sure  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania will  furnish  us  with  further  iden- 
tification— I  say.  as  Robert  Browning 
said  in  "The  Pled  Piper  of  Hamelin."  "If 
we've  promised  them  aught,  let  us  keep 
our  promise  '  Robert  Browning  did  not 
attend  the  convention  at  Los  Angeles, 
but  if  he  had.  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
felt  there  ought  at  least  to  be  a  serious 
attempt  to  keep  1  or  2  of  the  258  prom- 
ises made  there. 

I  now  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  replj'- 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  indulge  me.  I  would  prefer 
not  to  do  so  at  this  time.  May  I  repeat 
the  words  of  the  majority  leader  that 
"once  a  national  chairman,  always  a  na- 
tional chairman  '  I  should  like  now  to 
ask  my  friend  from  Florida 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yielded 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 


with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
make  further  comment  about  "Sonny 
Boy"  and  his  failure  to  push  the  meas- 
ure in  May  because  he  was  in  the  "cricks 
and  hollers."  I  do  not  see  why  we  did 
not  get  this  bill  acted  upon  then,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
thought  we  should. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  permit  me  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland)  ? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  shall  permit  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  take 
any  form  of  extrication  he  chooses,  in- 
cluding yielding  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CL.\RK.  I  have  made  my  com- 
ment on  what  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend  from 
Florida  if  he  is  prepared  at  this  time  to 
advise  his  colleagues  when  he  will  permit 
his  principal  amendment  to  come  to  a 
vote? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  that  ques- 
tion would  arrogate  to  tlie  Senator  from 
Florida  a  great  deal  more  influence  in 
this  matter  than  he  possesses.  He  does 
not  have  the  power  of  deciding  the 
question. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  would  be 
happy  to  have  the  principal  amendment 
come  to  a  vote  tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 
or  as  soon  as  the  principal  arguments  in 
support  of  the  amendment  by  Senators 
who  have  very  deep  convictions  about  it 
have  been  made.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  already  shown,  by  making 
two  suggestions  for  unanimous -consent 
agreements,  one  of  which  has  finally 
been  agreed  to.  that  he  is  not  disposed 
to  hold  this  subject  under  extreme  de- 
bate. He  announced  in  the  very  begin- 
ning that  he  did  not  want  to  be  consid- 
ered as  in  any  way  making  himself  a 
party  to  an  unlimited  discussion,  which 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  by  my 
distinguished  friend  as  a  filibuster.  To 
the  contrary,  he  wanted  this  matter  to 
be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  agree  to  a  unanimous-consent 
request  agreement  with  repect  to  his 
principal  amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  rather  have  his 
amendment  disposed  of  at  4  o'clock.  He 
hopes  it  will  prevail.  If  it  does  not  pre- 
vail, he  may  wish  to  do  some  work  on  his 
fences,  which  may  thereby  appear  not  to 
be  as  strong  as  he  had  hoped  they  might 
be.  He  also  wishes  to  confer  with  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  which 
shows  conclusively  that  this  is  not  a  par- 
tisan question. 

My  friend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  speaks  of  platforms  in  a 
way  that  surprises  me  somewhat,  be- 
cause as  a  former  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional committee  of  his  great  party — 
and  I  ask  his  pardon  for  forgetting  that 
fact  when  I  enumerated  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  was  not  surprised  by  the  in- 
trusion of  some  political  discussion  from 
time  to  time 

Mr.  SCOTT  It  look.«;  a.'?  though  I  will 
never  live  that  down. 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  has  not 
evidenced  in  the  Se:iate  any  disposition 


so  far  as  I  have  observed  to  get  away 
from  his  political  backgroimd. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  proud  of  my  politi- 
cal party. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  sure  he  was. 
The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  that  I 
thought  political  platforms  of  great  po- 
litical parties  were  very  serious  matters 
to  be  submitted  to  the  electorate  and  to 
be  debated  in  the  hustings  from  one 
corner  of  this  country  to  the  other.  The 
country  is  becoming  more  and  more  re- 
mote. Now  we  shall  debate  issues  from 
Alaska  to  Florida  and  from  Maine  to 
Hawaii.  Then,  after  all  the  debate  has 
transpired  and  all  the  discussion  that 
will  appeal  to  anybody  s  mind  has  taken 
place,  there  is  a  referendum  in  which 
the  votes  of  over  60  million  citizens  are 
cast,  and  after  that  referendum  has  been 
held,  then,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
understands,  we  have  an  expression  on 
platforms.  But  up  to  that  time  all  the 
expressions  that  we  have  had  on  plat- 
forms that  I  know  anything  about  have 
been  political  discussions  of  the  type  that 
have  been  taking  place  in  the  Senate 
from  day  to  day.     I  regard  them  as  such. 

I  do  not  hold  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott]  too  seriously  ac- 
countable for  the  commitments  he  has 
made  here,  because  I  know  that  in  a 
sense  he  has  his  fingers  crossed.  I  know 
that  In  the  platform  of  my  own  party 
there  are  many  features  of  which  I  do 
not  approve.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me, 
with  our  country  as  vast  as  it  is  now. 
that  there  can  be  anything  but  general 
declarations  of  principle  covcrine  all 
vital  phases  of  political  life,  domestic  and 
international,  with  which  everybody  in 
the  Nation  would  agree  100  percent  in 
connection  with  either  of  the  platforms. 
So  I  think  we  must  all  realize  that  this 
political  discussion  is  natural.  It  Is  to 
be  expected.  It  does  not  mean  very 
much.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  blowing  off 
steam,  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  others  will  be 
blowing  off  on  the  hustings  after  we 
leave  here. 

Personally  I  hope  that  we  will  leave 
as  quickly  as  p>ossible,  because  this 
Chamber  gets  pretty  full  of  the  political 
.<;tcam  that  is  blown  off.  There  is  likely 
to  be  an  explosion.  There  is  likely  to  be 
something  that  would  reflect  an>-thing 
but  credit  upon  the  Senate. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  this  is  the  first  word  that 
might  even  conceivably  be  attributed  to 
politics  that  he  has  uttered  in  the  8  days 
of  this  session,  and  I  hope  he  will  never 
have  to  utter  another  one.  But  he  does 
not  feel  that  his  distinguished  friend, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Penn.'^ylvania. 
shows  the  erudition  in  the  political  field 
which  would  be  expected  of  one  who  has 
had  so  much  experience,  one  who  has 
been  chairman  of  a  great  jxjlitical  party, 
and  who  ha.<;  done  a  very  fine  job  in  that 
high  resix>nsibility.  He  does  not  think 
the  Senator  should  be  as  surprised  as  hie 
appears  to  be  that  there  is  some  ixilitical 
boiling  over  taking  place  from  time  to 
time  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  allowing  me  to 
make  these  few  remarks. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  conpratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  on  his  wliolly  virginal 
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approach  toward  public  office,  because  I 
think  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  he  has 
been  elect^-d  so  often.  I  know  that  he 
lias  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
people  of  his  State.  But  I  do  not  quite 
understand  how  one  so  completely  free 
of  politics,  so  virginal,  so  unvested  with 
political  interest,  ever  managed  to 
reach  this  body. 

Mr  HOLI„\ND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  brief  comment,  the  Senarnr 
from  Florida  tried  to  confine  his  com- 
ments with  reference  to  his  attitude  to 
the  8  days  of  this  session.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  spoken  on  the  hustings 
in  his  own  State,  and  m  other  States,  and 
expects  to  do  so  again  in  due  time.  But 
he  does  not  think  the  Senate  is  the  ap- 
propriate place  for  that  kind  of  dis- 
cussion. He  d.oes  not  recall  that  he  has 
ever  participated,  on  any  earlier  occasion, 
in  a  debate  so  nearly  political  as  this. 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator on  his  8  days  of  political  chastity. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Butler:  . 

Mr.  HOLL.^ND.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  do  so,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  tiie  country  if  there  were 
more  chastity  in  this  same  field. 

Mr  SCOTT  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  BUTLER.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  knows  that  there  is  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  for  whom  I  have  greater 
affection  and  respect  than  I  have  for 
hun.  However,  when  he  says  that  it  is 
usual,  after  political  conventions,  and 
after  the  writing  of  party  platforms,  to 
discuss  those  platforms  on  the  hustings 
and  then  let  the  people  act  on  them 
before  Congress  m  special  session  treats 
with  them,  he  is  in  error.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  in  1948.  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr, 
Truman,  called  Congress  back  into  ex- 
traordinary session,  he  said  of  our  plat- 
form pledges,  "If  their  promises  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  party  platform  are  worth 
5  cents,  they  should  enact  them  all  in 
2  weeks   ' 

At  that  time,  as  you  can  well  suppose 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of 
what  was  in  our  platform  In  Mr.  Tru- 
man's view  it  would  be  highly  proper 
that  we  discuss  these  matters  now. 
Democratic  promises  should  be  re- 
deemed According  to  Mr  Truman,  the 
t.me  and  place  to  redeem  them  is  right 
here  and  now.  if  they  are  worth  any- 
thing. 

Mr  SCOTT  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  correct  Not  only  did  President 
Truman  address  the  Congress  of  that 
time,  and  say.  You  can  accomplish  these 
promises  m  2  weeks.'  but  he  somehow 
was  able  to  convince  the  country  of  the 
same  thing 

The  difference  today  would  seem  to  be 
merely  a  difference  of  the  calendar.  'We 
are  asked  to  believe  that  promises  made 
m  July  at  Los  Angeles  are  not  intended 
m  any  segment  or  portion  thereof,  not 
even  by  a  jot  or  tittle,  to  be  performed 
until  Januar.-  once  the  elections  are 
safely  past. 

■We  are  now  dealing  with  the  calendar. 
It  is  my  impression— and  I  feel  that  my 
party's  position  is  very  clear  on  it^_that 
any  promises  made  in  July  the  pubhc  ex- 
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pects  us  at  least  to  try  to  keep,  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  feasible,  consistent  with 
the  length  of  the  session,  in  August 

Therefore,  we  are  now  being  told,  and 
the  country  is  being  told,  that  the  Df'mo- 
cratic  Party  did  not  intend  to  keep  any 
of  Its  promises  m  August,  but  will  go  to 
the  country  on  a  record  of  campaign 
promises  ignored,  and  will  then  ask  for 
the  trust  of  the  people  of  this  country 
that  "if  you  will  beUeve  us.  what  we  did 
not  even  try  to  do  in  August,  we  will 
undertake  to  do  in  toto  in  January." 

This  is  an  assumption  of  gullibihty  on 
the  part  of  the  American  public  which 
I  reject. 

We  heard  from  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young!  this  morning, 
who  IS  apparently  the  unofBcial  time- 
keeper of  the  Senate,  and  who  operates 
with  a  stopwatch  for  that  purpose,  and 
'.vho  seems.  I  gather  from  the  context  of 
his  approach,  to  feel  that  presiding  in  the 
Chair  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  Is 
something  hke  flagpole  sitting.  In  other 
words,  records  ought  to  be  made  merely 
by  the  application  of  the  body  of  a  dis- 
tinguished individual  to  leather,  and  that 
there  is  some  special  virtue  in  being  a 
sitdown  Vice  President. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be- 
lieves that  because  we  have  had  a  great 
man^'  sitdown  Vice   Presidents,   one  of 
whom    was  chiefly   famous  for  the   re- 
mark  'What   this  coimtry   needs   is  a 
good  5-cent  cigar,"  we  should  not  have 
any  who  do  not  care  to  make  a  reputa- 
tion merely  by  plumping  their  posterior 
upon  the  pedestal  of  the  Senate.     Ap- 
parently the  Senator  from  Ohio  believes 
that   the  most   important  thing   that  a 
Vice  President,  who  is  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  can  do  is  to  sit  here  and  do 
nothing.    The  duties  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as   prescribed   in   the  Constitution 
are   simply   these;    The   Vice   President 
shall  be  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  have  no  vote  save  in  case  of  a  tie. 
I  believe  the  Parliamentarian  will  agree 
with  me  that  that  is  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate quotation.     First  of  all.  the  Vice 
President  has  no  vote.    Secondly,  it  does 
not  even  contemplate  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent could  take  part  in  debate;  nor  is  the 
Vice  President  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  do  anything  whatever  except  to 
be  available  in  the  event  he  wishes  to 
break  a  tie,  in  which  case  he  need  only 
be  available  if  he  wishes  to  vote  in  the 
afBrmative,  because  in  a  tie  vote  where 
the  Vice  President  would  normally  vote 
in  the  negative,  if  he  were  a  Senator, 
would  already  have  been  defeated,  be- 
cause it  is  a  tie. 

The  Vice  President  has  announced 
that  the  next  Vice  President,  in  his  judg- 
ment, should  have  an  even  greater  role 
in  government;  that  he  should  not  be 
expected  to  spend  all  his  time  sitting 
down.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  having 
as  our  vice  presidential  candidate  Am- 
bassador Lodge,  who  puts  his  country 
before  his  party  in  his  service  at  the 
United  Nations.  We  are  equally  for- 
tunate in  having  a  Vice  E»resident  who 
does  not  operate  by  stop  wat<:h  and  does 
not  attempt  to  establLsh  sitdf.wn  rec- 
ords, or  is  interested  in  flag  pole  sitting 
achievements,  but  who  is  concerned 
about  carrying  out   the  responsibilities 


vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution  and  by 
the  Executive,  who  frequently  presides 
over  the  National  Security  Council  and 
attends  Cabinet  meetings,  who  heads 
Government  commissions,  and  who 
makes  ofiQcial  visits  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  name  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
signal  success. 

Such  a  post,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  good 
deal  more  dignified  than  merely  the  re- 
quirement that  he  sit  and  sit  and  sit, 
until  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  so  tired 
of  seeing  him  sitting  that  he  will  put  his 
stopwatch  away. 

Actually,  as  we  all  know,  once  the 
Vice  President  has  left  the  chair  and  has 
designated  another  Senator  to  act  for 
him  temporarily,  the  post  passes  to  the 
majority  party  by  designation  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  Therefore  if  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent were  to  preside  over  the  Senate 
indefinitely,  hour  after  hour,  how  great 
would  be  the  howls,  how  painful  would 
be  the  screams  of  injustice,  of  tyranny, 
of  obstruction,  and  interference  with  the 
orderly  processes  of  this  great  delibera- 
tive body ;  how  many  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  would  say.  indeed,  "This  ain't 
right,"  because,  being  the  majority 
party,  they  expect  to  put  Senators  in  the 
Presiding  Officer's  seat  as  the  acting 
President  pro  tempore. 

We  all  know  that  is  a  job  that  many  of 
us  have  accepted  because  it  ia  a  duty, 
that  it  goes  very  often  to  the  most  Junior 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  is  one  which 
we  enjoy.  We  can  have  our  photograph 
taken  in  front  of  the  flag,  when  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session,  and  send  the 
photograph  home,  in  the  hope  that 
people  will  beUeve  that  the  picture  was 
taken  while  the  Senate  was  in  session. 
In  that  way  we  can  try  to  make  a  big 
thing  out  of  presiding  over  the  Senate. 
However,  we  are  not  fooling  anyone 
The  people  of  the  country  want  a  working 
Vice  President,  and  they  want  an  effec- 
tive one. 

My  final  thought  is  that  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  or  anyone  else  in  the  Senate  feels 
that  the  next  Vice  President,  whether  he 
be  the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions or  the  majority  leader,  should 
spend  all  his  time  as  a  sitdown  Vice 
President  In  fact.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  majority  leaders  leader  be- 
lieves that,  if  he  becomes  President,  the 
majority  leader  should  spend  all  his  time 
in  the  chair  Anyone  who  knows  the 
majority  leader  knows  that  that  would 
be  an  intolerable  condition  with  which 
to  confront  him.  No  one  would  wish 
him  that  kind  of  misfortune 

I  revert  to  the  fact  that  the  majority 
leader  himself,  on  the  8th  of  July  1960. 
at  Los  Angeles,  said: 

The  Vice-Presidency  is  a  good  place  for  a 
young  man  who  needs  experience  It  Is  a 
good  place  for  a  young  man  who  needs 
training. 

I  do  not  think  the  majority  leader 
meant  it  was  a  good  place  to  sit  and  doze 
and  wonder  when  the  Senate  will  ad- 
journ, so  he  can  get  out  of  the  Chamber 
and  continue  to  do  nothing  somewhere 
else. 


Mr.  McCABTBY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  sympathy  to  the 
newly  elected  Senator  irom  North  Da- 
kota IMr.  Rtrdicki,  who  has  been  the 
principal  occupant  of  tl.e  chair  during 
the  week  since  the  Senate  rfturnccl  from 
the  conventions.  I  would  not  have  ex- 
pected the  Vice  President  to  occupy  the 
chair  during  all  the  hours  of  debate  in 
this  entire  session  of  Congress;  however. 
I  wish  we  might  get  an  agreement  from 
the  Republicans  that  they  would  either 
have  the  Vice  President  occupy  the  chair 
or  else  appoint  a  Republican  Senator  to 
occupy  the  chair  while  the  Republicans 
are  making  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  reason- 
able request.  Certainly  it  is  not  fair  to 
expect  that  during  this  short  session  the 
Junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
should  have  had  to  listen  to  so  many 
irrelevant,  boring  speeches. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  some 
Members  of  the  Senate,  in  the  closing 
days  of  our  assembly  about  a  month 
ago,  felt  that  we  should  not  acam  meet 
after  the  two  political  conventions.  It 
was  the  expressed  view  that  the  meeting 
which  we  are  now  having  ought  not  to 
be  held.  That  view  was  held  on  the 
basis  that  inevitably  politics  would  dom- 
inate the  discussions  on  the  floor. 

Other  Senators  thought  that  politics 
would  not  be  Uie  prime  consideration 
motivating  us  in  our  action. 

To  me.  it  was  inevitable  that  if  we 
returned  after  the  conventions  and  be- 
fore the  November  election,  there  would 
be  no  objective  consideration  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  but  that  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  session  would  be  to  lay 
the  groundwork,  fair  or  foul,  for  success 
in  November. 

Some  Members  of  this  body,  at  this 
time,  either  inadvertently  or  purposely, 
profess  great  astonishment  that  we  are 
indulging  in  politics.  If  one  is  of  the 
belief  that  politics  was  not  to  be  expected. 
I  suggest  that  there  is  lacking  an  intelli- 
gence which  ought  to  reside  with  the 
high  office  occupied  by  the  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

In  my  opinion,  when  It  was  decided 
to  have  the  Senate  reconvene  in  August. 
it  was  then  intended  to  make  this  meet- 
ing one.  primarily,  of  political  consid- 
eration. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  will  be  charging 
against  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  that  politics  Is  being  played.  The 
converse  of  that  statement  is  true, 
namely,  that  Senators  on  the  right  side 
will  be  charging  those  on  the  left  side 
with  similar  conduct. 

In  my  opinion,  we  could  have  taken 
care  of  this  business  before  the  political 
conventions;  but  we  decided  to  come 
back.  Whether  it  was  so  stated  or  not, 
the  purpose  was  to  make  the  Senate  a 
political  forum.  We  are  witnessing  ex- 
actly what  should  have  been  anticipated 
when  we  decided,  at  the  end  of  June, 
that  we  would  return  at  this  time.  We 
have  now  been  here  for  1  week.  'We 
are  considering  some  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  declared  to  be  of 
primary-  importance.  Other  pieces  of 
proposed  legislation  are,  I  believe,  equal- 
ly Important.    I  believe  they  should  be 


considered,  but  they  have  been  rather 
inadequately  mentioned. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  \  Mr 
Hruska]  yesterday  discussed  a  bill  of 
that  nature.  I  sliould  like  to  repeat 
what  I  have  already  said  on  that  sub- 
ject. Since  1958.  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  askinp  for  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to  exer- 
cise some  control  over  the  Issuance  of 
passports  to  Communists  \.  ho  go  to 
Russia  to  make  reports  of  what  they 
know  exists  in  our  country  respecting 
our  military  posture.  Two  years  have 
passed,  and  we  have  taken  no  action. 
The  prospects  now  are  that  no  action 
will  be  taken  in  this  session.  The  subject 
is  considered  unimportant  and  negligi- 
ble, a^  it  concerns  the  security  of  our 
country. 

Francis  Powers  will  be  tried  in  the 
Soviet  Union  tomorrow  on  a  charge  of 
espionage.  The  world  will  be  told  that 
foul  America  indulges  in  the  unsavory 
practice  of  spying.  Yet  the  Senate  will 
do  nothing  toward  providing  the  State 
Department  with  the  power  to  control 
the  issuance  of  passports  to  avowed  and 
known  Communists  who  travel  back  and 
forth  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  That  is  an  important 
piece  of  proposed  legislation.  However, 
it  will  not  be  considered.  It  will  not  be 
considered  because  the  political  profit 
to  be  made  from  it  is  not  adequate. 

If  we  are  having  pohtics  at  this  ses- 
sion, that  is  exactly  what  we  should  have 
expected.  I  repeat  my  statement.  Any 
Senator  who  professes  innocence  m  this 
matter,  who  says  that  he  did  not  expect 
politics  to  be  the  primary  consideration 
at  this  session,  does  not  possess  the  in- 
teDigence  which  ought  to  reside  m  a 
person  who  occupies  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  high  OfiBce  of  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  have  served  our 
country  better  if  we  had  finished  our 
work  before  the  holding  of  the  poliucal 
conventions;  thus  sparing  the  country 
the  political  push  and  pull  that  %c  are 
suflering. 


COMPLIMEVT  TO  SENATOR 
BURDICK 

Mr.  M.\.NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  compliment  and  comniend  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  BtJUDicKh  He  has  been  in 
the  chair.  I  beUeve,  during  his  brief  ten- 
ure in  the  Senate,  for  a  greater  length 
of  time,  than  any  of  his  colleagues.  He 
has  had  to  suffer,  I  think,  undue  and 
unusual  punishment  because  of  the 
many  pohtical  speeches,  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  to  which  he  has  had  to  lis- 
ten. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota,  a  distinguished 
Senator  in  his  own  right,  is  also  at  the 
present  time  still,  technically  speaking. 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
Uves  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
because  the  House,  at  least  uiitil  yes- 
terday, did  not  have  the  opportunity, 
because  of  a  motion  made  to  adjourn  the 
House,  a  quorum  not  being  present  t  > 
read  his  resignation  from  that  body. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  services 
performed  by  the  Qistin^iuibhed  Senator 


from  North  Dakota  m  presiding  over  the 
."^enate.  I  believe  he  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  all  of  us.  He  ha.*-  performed 
his  work  ably  and  with  distmcuon  He 
has  made  some  difBcult  deci.--;ons,  and 
he  hai,  honored  us  with  the  dignity  and 
decorum  with  which  he  has  presided. 


pnOPO.'^.-\L  FOR  CHANGE  IN  METHOD 
OF  ELECTING  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinpuishec  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  M.^nsfield  ,  ti-.e  majority 
whip,  upon  the  speech  he  made  yester- 
day with  respect  to  conventions  and 
campaigns.  It  was  a  speech  which,  m  my 
opinion,  needed  to  be  made.  I  am  de- 
hghted  that  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
as  a  representative  of  our  leadership, 
made  it.  Many  of  us  have  felt  for  a  long 
tune  that  the  present  method  of  select- 
ing a  President  and  a  Vice  President  is 
inadequate  in  many  ways. 

A  number  of  us  in  the  Senate  have 
tried  to  meet  this  problem.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Kxf.'iCvee  intro- 
duced a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  called  for  the  holding  of  a 
national  primai-y.  So  did  the  Senator 
from  Florida  iMr.  Sm.'.thersj. 

I  have  introduced  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  calls  for  a  na- 
tional primary,  too.  I  have  talked  to  a 
number  of  other  Senators,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  who  believe  we  should  ex- 
plore, at  least,  the  ways  to  amend, 
change,  and  improve  our  method  of  se- 
lecting our  President. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  3"eld? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE      I  yield. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  am  m  complete 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin about  the  need  to  make  a  change 
:n  tl:e  electoral  coUeee  system. 

I  d.j  not  profess  to  know  what  chance 
.should  be  made  or  in  what  form  the  new 
arrangement  should  be.  But  I  think 
b(,"iih  of  the  national  conventions  showed, 
above  all  else,  that  both  parties  have  to 
write  their  platforms  to  satisfy  the  poli- 
ticians of  one  Stale  or  the  politicians 
of  one  city  in  the  Nation.  I  do  not  say 
that  in  a  derogatory  way  about  that 
State  or  that  city  It  just  so  happens 
that  m  the  years  since  the  Constitution 
was  written — and  the  last  time  article  II, 
which  pertains  to  the  electoral  college, 
was  amended  was  1804— New  York  City 
and  New  York  State  have  grown  to  have 
the  greatest  concentration  of  population 
in  the  Nation.  So  I  think  it  is  a  natural 
result  that  at  the  conventions  the  poh- 
ticians  of  both  parties  from  the  State  of 
New  York  and  from  the  city  of  New  York 
are  going  to  make  their  desires  felt,  be- 
cause It  is  important  to  the  candidates 
for  election  to  tiie  Presidency  that  they 
have  the  New  York  votes.  I  suggest 
that  a  similar  development  may  occur 
with  resE>ect  to  California,  which  is  fast 
becoming  the  largest  State  in  the  Union. 
So  we  are  going  to  have  to  satisfy  tlie 
one  big  State  in  the  East  and  the  one 
big  State  in  the  'West. 

Although  most  of  the  time  these  con- 
siderations work  to  the  betterment  of  the 
country,  I  do  not  think  the  platforms 
slaouid  ever  reflect  the  tliinkmg  of  only 
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one  section-  Instead,  they  should  reflect 
the  thinkinsr  of  the  entire  Nation. 

So  I  am  elad  that,  once  aeain,  so 
much  interest  is  being  man;fe.sted  in  this 
matter. 

I  recall  that  once  before.  I  attempted 
to  do  somethin?  about  it,  by  means  of 
the  Mundt-Gold water  bill;  and  I  sent  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  a  telegram  in 
which  I  said  I  was  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  him  and  welcomed  the  effort 
to  have  somethinajdone  about  the  pres- 
ent outdated  system  of  selecting  our 
President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

I  understand  that  when  the  present 
Republican  nomin'^e  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. Ambassador  Lodge,  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate—at  that  time  I  was 
not  a  Member  of  this  body— he  was  the 
leader  in  the  Senate,  along  with  Repre- 
sentative Gossett,  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  connection  with  the 
Lodge-Gossett  proposal  which  would 
have  obviated  the  difficulty  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  referred. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
pointed  out,  the  fact  that  a  tiny  majority 
m  New  York  State  or  in  California  can 
swing  the  re.sult  of  a  presidential  election 
means  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
centrate to  a  very  great  extent  on  any 
available  swins  minority  of  the  people 
of  New  York  or  the  people  of  California, 
and  perhaps  relatively  Ignoring  the 
broad  public  interest  of  the  people  in  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  situation 
were  such  that  the  candidate  who  re- 
ceived the  !ari;e.=;r  pnpK:ir  v  -te  would  be 
elected  Pre.s:d^:T.t— f„;-  ;:;^ta:.ce.  a  candi- 
date who  received  51  percent  of  the  vote. 
whereas  his  opponent  had  received  49 
percent— I  a^ree  wholeheartedly  that  to 
have  the  election  determined  in  that  way 
would  be  a  great  improvement. 

That  was  not  the  principal  burden  of 
my  proposal,  although  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  is  correct  when  he  says 
it  should  be  considered. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
many  overall  defects  of  the  present  na- 
tional convention  system  in  which  some 
States  have  unrepresentative  primaries. 
Many  States  have  no  primaries.  In  cases 
in  which  there  is  no  primary  the  people 
of  that  State  are  prevented  from  ex- 
pressing their  views  in  regard  to  the  one 
whom  they  wish  to  be  elected  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  unless 
we  take  this  action  now,  this  matter  will 
very  likely  be  forgotten,  because  general 
interest  in  such  matters  tends  to  die 
rather  quickly. 

Therefore.  I  think  the  speech  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  Is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  matter  should  be  given  consideration 
bv  us  next  January. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  ^ 

Mr    PROXAnRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  one  who 
voted  for  the  Lodge-Gossett  proposal 
when  it  passed  the  Senate  some  vears 
ago.  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  answer 
is  to  have  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
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dent,  and  to  eliminate  electors  and  the 
electoral  college. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  enthusi- 
astically in  favor  of  doing  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Some  can 
find  various  reasons  for  arguing  to  the 
contrary,  based  upon  historic  usage.  But 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  that  no  matter  what  for- 
mula is  used,  unless  there  is  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President,  in  any  close  race, 
so  long  as  there  is  an  electoral  college 
between  the  people  and  the  one  they 
elect,  it  is  possible  for  a  candidate  who 
lost  the  election  by  a  million  votes  still 
to  win  over  a  candidate  who  received 
substantially  more  votes  than  he  did. 

The  ansAX'er  to  the  undue  advantage 
which  some  minorities  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  have  is  to  let  everyone  vote, 
and  to  let  every  vote  count  as  one  vote, 
and  to  let  the  candidate  who  receives 
the  largest  number  of  votes  in  the  presi- 
dential election  be  elected  President  of 
the  United  States. 

After  all,  that  is  the  way  the  elections 
in  all  the  States  are  handled. 

The  present  system  permits  of  uncom- 
mitted electors.  Recently  the  State  of 
Louisiana  failed  by  only  one  vote  to  have 
uncommitted  electors  in  connection  with 
the  balloting  for  the  Democratic  Party's 
candidate. 

What  would  that  mean''  It  uuuid 
mean  that  after  the  people  had  elected 
the  electors,  the  electors  could  vote  for 
anyone  for  whom  they  chose  to  vote — 
for  Mr.  Nixon,  for  Mr.  Kennxdy.  or  for 
anyone  else,  so  long  as  he  could  meet 
the  constitutional  requirement  in  regard 
to  being  a  native-bom  American. 

Furthermore,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  knows,  in  the  event  that  no 
candidate  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes  m  the  electoral  college,  the  elec- 
tion would  be  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  that  case,  each 
State  would  vote  as  a  unit,  and  each 
State  would  have  only  one  vote.  That 
situation  constitutes  just  the  opposite 
extreme.  In  the  first  instance.  New 
York  is  given  too  much  weight;  ^ut  if 
the  election  were  thrown  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  New  York  would  be 
treated  completely  unfairly,  because  at 
that  time  a  State  such  as  Nevada  would 
have  as  much  effect  on  the  outcome  of 
the  election  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  would  the  State  of  New  York. 
Nevada,  with  only  1  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  would  then 
have  as  much  effect  as  would  New  York, 
which  has  more  than  40  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

So  the  only  logical  answer  which 
would  seem  to  overcome  the  objections 
of  all  pressure  groups,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  a  direct  popular  election.  I 
certainly  hope  that  one  of  these  days  we 
shall  come  to  It. 

Perhaps  the  Senator's  recommenda- 
tion would  lead  us  in  that  direction;  It 
sounds  as  though  it  would.  For  that 
reason.  I  commend  the  Senator  for  the 
proposal  he  is  making. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

I  think  the  concept  of  a  democratic 
republic,  which  the  Founding  Fathers 
had  m  mind,  was  reflected  to  some  ex- 
tent   in   thf    plectoral    college   Idea— In 


other  words,  that  the  electors  would 
vote  for  the  man  who  waa  best  suited 
to  be  President  on  the  basis  of  his  know  1- 
edge  and  his  demonstrated  ability.  But 
at  least,  insofar  as  the  electoral  college 
is  concerned,  it  has  been  out  of  date  for 
at  least  150  years  of  the  171  years  since 
the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  in  1789. 
In  my  State  of  Wisconsin— which  I 
think  typical— I  believe  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  would  like 
to  see  the  present  method  of  nominating 
our  President  improved    and  promptly. 


OIL  TANKERS  FOR  CUBA 


MAN    SEEKS    JAIL    TERM    TO    GET 
NEEDED  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  the  Milwaukee  Journal  pub- 
lished a  front  page  story  which  provides 
a  revealing  insight  into  the  desperation 
bom  of  fear  which  is  the  plight  of  elder- 
ly citizens  in  need  of  medical  care.  The 
article  describes  an  elderly  man  in  Los 
Angeles  vho  held  up  a  bank  in  order  to 
get  himself  arrested  He  had  warned 
police  of  his  intention,  explaining  "T 
wanted  to  be  caught  "  His  reason  was 
that  he  felt  that  only  in  the  penitentiary 
would  he  be  assured  of  adequate  medical 
care  He  has  lost  one  eye  from  cancer, 
and  has  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

This  is  cr-.e  more  example,  perhaps 
more  dramatic  than  some,  of  the  lengths 
to  which  old  people  are  driven  In  search 
of  badly  needed  medical  care.  In  order 
to  meet  this  repeatedly  demonstrated 
need.  It  Is  Imperative  that  Congress  act 
now  to  provide  an  adequate  program  of 
old-age  medical  Insurance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle published  in  the  August  10  Mil- 
waukee Journal  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Man   Snots   Medical   Caxz,  So  Hr  BscoMn 

A    ROBBKX 

Los  Angeles,  Calif  —The  gaunt  little  man 
shoved  a  gun  and  a  not«  at  Teller  Marjorle 
Sances. 

The  note  said:  "No  alarm.  Olve  me  your 
cash." 

Mrs.  Sances  pushed  over  a  rtack  of  btlU. 

"No.  not  that  much."  he  said.     "Just  W." 

She  retrieved  the  stack  and  handed  him 
the  top  bill.    It  waa  a  10 

The  gunman  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper: 
"Received  «10      Dr.  Scott." 

Then  he  walked  out  the  door  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  company  Into  the  arms  of  two 
policemen. 

Gordon  Elmer  Scott,  once  a  $30.000-a-year 
chiropractor  In  Beverly  Hills,  says  he  tipped 
off  police  because  "I  wanted  to  be  caught." 

He  said  he  believed  that  the  medical  care 
he  would  receive  In  a  Federal  prison  was  his 
only  hope  for  life. 

He  has  lost  one  eye  from  cancer  and  says 
he  has  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Monday,  broke  and  hopeless,  Scott  decided 
to  rob  a  bank  to  insure  himself  of  medical 
care. 

Tuesday,  after  being  booked  on  stisplclon 
of  robbery,  he  learned  that  ke  might  not  get 
Into  a  Federal  prison  after  all. 

The  FBI  has  decided  not  to  prosecute. 

The  case  has  been  turned  over  to  the  city 
prosecutor,  and  Scott,  a  first  offender,  may 
even  be  placed  on  probation. 

E\en  so.  he  wUl  get  the  medical  help  he 
needs.  Soclkl  workers  have  promised  medical 
and  psychiatric  care,  In  or  out  of  Jail. 


Mr  BUTLER  Mr  President.  Cuba, 
Castro,  and  communism  have  become  a 
three-headed  Hydra  which  will  require 
a  supreme  effort  by  this  Government 
and  this  Nation  to  bring  under  control. 
Whatever  transpires  in  Cuba,  only  90 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Florida,  concerns 
us  now  as  a  matter  of  national  interest. 
and  so  the  recent  promise  of  the  Soviets 
to  ship  crude  oil  to  Cuba  and  the  swift 
delivery  of  that  oil  in  large  tankers  is  im- 
portant to  every  one  of  us. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  Helen  Delich  Bentley,  the  maritime 
editor  of  the  Sun  and  a  nationally  recog- 
nized and  respected  authority  In  the 
maritime  field,  analyzed  in  brilliant 
fashion  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
Soviet  ability  to  fulfill  its  promise  of 
crude  oil  shipments  so  quickly. 

In  Mrs.  Bentley 's  words: 

Russia's  first  advantage  is  the  failure  of 
the  Western  nations  to  retain  a  unified  front 
concerning  trade  with  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries over  the  past  decade. 

The  other  major  factor — 

She  continues — 

and  perhaps  the  more  important  at  this  time 
Is  the  restrictions  imposed  on  import  oil  by 
the  US  Government 

It  Is  Sin  excellent  article.  M;  Presi- 
dent, filled  with  the  accuracy  and 
Impartiality  which  characterizes  Mrs 
Bentley's  reportmg.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
M  follows : 

On.  Tanktrs  roR  Cuba 
(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 

Russia's  ability  to  ship  crude  oil  directly 
to  Cuba  la  a  mainstay  of  the  Castro  (or  post- 
Castro?)  fight  against  American  and  British 
Oil  concerns  Yet  Russia  commands  the  nec- 
essary tanker  tonnage  for  the  long  ocean  run 
largely  because  of  two  practices  among  the 
Western  countries  which  have  the  effect  of 
advantaging  the  Soviet. 

These  same  two  factors  help  Russia  supply 
India  and  other  countries  with  crude  oil  at 
5  to  15  percent  below  world  prices,  thus 
building  up  Its  own  oil  Industry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  free-enterprise  companies  all  over 
the  globe  True,  India  yesterday  announced 
cancellation  of  oil  agreements  wUli  Russia — 
but  only  after  three  suppliers  with  refineries 
In  India  had  cut  their  price  by  11  percent. 
In  fact,  worldwide  price  postings  for  crude 
oil  are  edging  closer  to  a  major  break  as  a 
result  of  activity  such  as  Russia  Is  forcing 
In  Cuba,  India  and  like  areas 

Russia's  first  advantage  Is  the  failure  of  the 
Western  nations  to  retain  a  unified  front  con- 
cerning trade  with  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries over  the  past  decade  E^en  during  the 
Korean  war,  ships  flying  the  flags  of  Great 
Britain,  Norway,  Denmark,  Italy,  and  others 
called  regularly  at  Red  Clilnese  ports. 

The  other  major  factor,  and  perhaps  the 
more  Important  at  this  time.  Is  the  restric- 
tions Imposed  on  Import  oil  by  the  U5. 
Government.  Limiting  Import  oil  to  only 
slightly  more  than  1  million  barrels  dally, 
with  the  bulk  of  that  from  nearby  Venezuela, 
Washington  policy  has  forced  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  ton-s  of  giant  supertankers  "on 
the  open  market"  to  shop  and  ship  any- 
where that  they  can  pick  up  trade. 

Hungry  owners  have  been  searciilng  for 
business  at  any  price.  Just  to  keep  their 
vessels  going  and  hoping  to  be  able  to  pay 
off  at  least  the  mortgage  interest  aa  It  falls 


due.  Principal  payments  have  been  lagging 
further  behind  because  of  the  continuation 
of  the  de]>ressed  market,  now  entering  Its 
fourth  year. 

Some  owners  who  have  been  drawing  on 
their  capital  reserves  during  the  past  3  years, 
now  face  bankruptcy  or  forced  sale  of  their 
ships  at  prices  far  below  the  amount  still 
due  Many  already  have  failed  This  makes 
the  survivors  still  more  anxious  for  any  kind 
of  business.  Including  Russian  business. 

Knowing  that  approximately  8  million 
tons  of  tankers  are  Idle  throughout  the  world 
and  available  for  charter  at  rockbottom 
prices,  the  Russians  have  been  able  to  avoid 
expending  great  sums  to  build  their  own 
tankers  and  still  are  able  to  ship  their  oU 
ail  over  the  world  at  prices  under  those  of 
the  oil  companies,  which  get  bargains  on 
freight  rates  only  when  they  themselves  are 
able  to  spot  charter  a  ship. 

Normally  the  oil  companies  have  their  own 
vessels  ( which  must  be  amortized  and  main- 
tained I  on  their  hands  as  well  as  those  they 
chartered  under  long-term  agreements  be- 
fore the  depressed  market  set  In. 

The  Import  oil  restrictions  which  are  Im- 
posed by  the  Interior  Department  to  protect 
a  small,  but  vocal  group  of  domestic  Inde- 
pendent oil  producers  are  blamed  for  the 
tanker  situation  by  the  owners. 

They  estimate  that  an  Increase  of  Imports 
by  800,000  barrels  dally,  or  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  0  million  barrels  consumed  In 
this  country  every  day,  would  employ  the 
entire  6  million  tons  of  Idle  supertankers  If 
all  of  the  Increase  could  come  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  E\en  a  shift  In  the  present 
quota  from  Venezuela  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  would  help  some  because  of  the  longer 
water  haul.  With  the  tankers  busy  filling 
the  oil  needs  of  the  United  States,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  left  to  transport  Russian 
petroleum. 

The  Maritime  Administration  has  opposed 
the  import  oil  restriction  program  of  In- 
terior on  the  basis  that  the  latter  govern- 
mental branch  was  undermining  Maritime 
and  Its  efforts  to  build  up  a  merchant  marine 
under  American-flag  registry. 

Because  of  the  oil  restrictions  some  of  the 
supertankers  which  the  U.S.  Government  has 
helped  build  In  this  country  have  carried 
nothing  except  grain  of  one  sort  or  another — 
not  a  drop  of  petrol.  The  tanker  owners 
would  prefer  their  vessels  being  \ised  lor 
bulk  liquids  and  so  would  the  dry  cargo 
owners  whose  market  has  been  depressed 
further  by  the  entrance  of  tankers  Into  grain 
cargo  hauling 

The  fact  that  Russia  was  able  tc  divert 
tankers  to  the  Cuban  run  almost  overnight 
is  considered  quite  a  feat  In  shipping  circles. 
That  accomplishment  pliis  some  other 
maneuvering  she  Is  doing  on  her  cargoes  to 
destinations  other  than  Cuba  demonstrates 
that  her  officials  for  all  their  Marxist  pre- 
occupations have  become  most  adept  In  ma- 
nipulating the  charter  market  of  worldwide 
private  enterprise. 

Various  reports  have  been  Issued  within  the 
past  2  weeks  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
threat  by  the  big  oil  companies,  particularly 
the  three  whose  refineries  were  seized  In 
Cuba,  to  blacklist  owners  who  charter  to 
Russia  for  movement  of  its  oil  anywhere  In 
the  world.  It  is  understood  that  the  oil  com- 
panies definitely  want  the  Impression  to  cir- 
culate among  shipowners  that  their  threat  Is 
very  effective  so  that  all  will  coldshouider  the 
Russians. 

However,  a  check  on  the  weekly  ship  posi- 
tion list  published  by  Lloyds  of  London 
shows  that  a  nixmber  of  tankers — particularly 
British.  Italian,  and  Norwegian — are  In  the 
Black  Sea  area.  Their  charters  have  been 
kept  secret,  as  charters  often  are,  and  the 
work  has  proceeded  without  fanfare. 

The  Greek  shipowners,  who  for  the  most 
part  are  trying  to  adhere  to  the  plea  by 
the  U.S.  Government  not  to  make  their  tank- 
ers available  In  this  trade,  bare  pointed  out 


again  that  If  the  British,  Norwegian,  and 
Italian  tankers  are  free  to  move  as  they  please 
then  the  Greeks  are  forced  by  naked  eco- 
nomic necessity  to  follow  suit. 

Ae  suggested  aix)ve,  one  way  In  which  the 
oil  companies  and  the  U.S.  Government  could 
divert  these  Greek  tankers  from  Russian  em- 
ployment Is  to  put  the  tankers  to  work  for 
them. 

As  might  be  expected  with  an  Increased  de- 
mand, the  prices  being  offered  for  charters  by 
the  Russians  are  rising,  but  still  are  only  high 
enough  for  an  owner  to  break  even  on  oper- 
ating costs  if  he  is  lucky  and  if  his  tanker  is 
already  paid  for.  The  Russians  have  Invited 
charters  for  1  and  2  years  ( unusually  long  on 
todays  depressed  market )  at  around  $2.50  per 
ton  for  T-2  tankers.  Small  owners  are  chaf- 
ing at  the  bit  and  are  hard  to  restrain  from 
signing  the  contracts. 

Another  point  not  emphasized  or  realized 
In  lay  circles  is  that  It  Is  difficult  to  re- 
route any  ships  to  a  completely  new  run  on 
short  notice.  Normally  it  takes  several  weelts 
and  sometimes  months  to  arrange  charters, 
particularly  if  the  ships  are  to  be  put  on  a 
regular  run  such  as  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  Cuba. 

To  help  ease  this  interim  period,  the  Rus- 
sians are  placing  as  many  of  their  own  tank- 
ers as  they  can  on  the  Cuban  run  and  rout- 
ing those  of  other  countries  to  other  areas. 
Further,  to  Increase  the  tankers  available 
now  the  Russians  are  actually  selling  their 
oil  f.o.b.  Black  Sea  and  offering  to  pay  the 
transportation  costs,  even  though  higher,  if 
the  purchasers  will  send  In  their  own  ships. 

The  Department  of  Interior  reported  last 
week  that  Russia's  1959  oil  exports  averaged 
507,440  barrels  dally.  Every  country  in 
Europe — except  Ireland,  Spalxi,  and  Portu- 
gal— had  miule  extensive  purchases  from  the 
Iron  Curtains  oil  supplies.  Italy  led  with 
3  million  tons. 

Despite  all  the  statements  to  the  contrary, 
shipowners  still  believe  that  the  depressed 
shipping  market  will  provide  enough  tankers 
to  the  Russians  for  movement  of  their  oil  at 
a  low  cost  anywhere  in  the  world.  Re- 
scheduling and  rearranging  because  of  the 
Cuban  situation  will  take  some  time,  but  no 
one  believes  the  flow  of  oil  from  the  Black 
Sea  ever  will  be  reduced  by  a  lack  of  suf- 
ficient ships  In  this  market.  As  stated 
alx)ve,  the  Lloyds  Weekly  Ship  Movement 
record  supports  their  belief  already 

It  was  the  same  Lloyds  report  which  re- 
vealed during  the  Korean  war  despite  de- 
nials, that  at  the  height  of  that  conflict  103 
freighters  owned  In  England,  Norway.  E>en- 
mark,  Italy,  and  Prance  were  under  charter 
to  Russia  and  her  satellites  and  were  engaged 
principally  In  transporting  cargo  to  Red 
China. 

During  the  same  war  the  Danes  were  build- 
ing ships  for  Russia. 

The  point  made  Is  that  if  Western  ships 
were  servicing  the  Communist  bloc  during 
the  time  when  the  United  States  and  other 
United  Nations  troops  were  fighting  the 
Reds,  why  wouldn't  the  same  countries  make 
their  ships  available  today  when  only  a  cold 
war  Is  under  way  and  they  aren't  really 
affected? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  today  every  country 
In  the  Western  bloc  Is  trading  with  Russia 
and  her  European  satellites.  E^-ery  nation 
except  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  Is  trading  with  Red  China,  North 
Korea,  and  North  Vietnam. 

Most  of  this  trade  Is  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  movement  of  strategic  ma- 
terials Into  the  Soviet  blocs,  but  the  re- 
stricted list  grows  shorter  every  year. 

The  United  States  permits  its  ships  to 
bring  any  cargoes  available  out  of  Russia, 
but  only  certain  Items  can  move  In  from  this 
country.  Again,  every  year  the  list  of  goods 
exchanged  increases. 

Many  U.S.  maritime  leaders  contend  that 
this  covmtry'a  failure  to  permit  trade  with 
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Red  ChLia  w?-3  Injurious  both  to  the  Anier 
icar.-flag  sh:ps  and  to  the  countr)-'s  own  gen- 
era! trade  balance. 
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U.S.  FUNDS  FOR  CONGO 
QUESTIONED 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  the 
Washington  Fvenmg  Star  has  today 
published  an  outstanding  editorial  en- 
titled -Questions  U  S.  Funds  for  Coni^o," 
written  by  David  Lawrence  Evei-y 
Member  of  Congress  should  read  it. 

The  Cons^o  has  been  independent  for 
on!y  a  few  short  days.  It  has  very 
clearly  demonstrated  its  incapacity  for 
self-government.  Its  troops  have  mu- 
tuued.  They  have  assaulted  women,  in- 
cluding mLssionaries  and  nuns,  without 
protest  from  our  Government.  Yet  our 
State  Department  is  now  requesting 
another  $100  million  for  the  Consro. 

It  IS  my  opinion  that  tho.se  nations 
m  Africa  which  are  now  ?ainin?  their 
independence  wiU  immediately  be  re- 
questing funds  from  our  country  in  the 
form  of  foreign  aid.  and  I  believe  our 
State  Department  will  be  sympathetic  to 
making  such  funds  available 

The  people  of  the  United  States  .should 
notify  every  Member  of  Congress  that 
they  are  tired  of  such  activity;  that  they 
are  tired  of  giving  away  our  funds  for 
no  useful  purpose;  that  thev  are  tired  of 
subsidizing  government's  which  are  in- 
capable to  governing  th-^m^elvf^s 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  una.-^.imous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr  Lawrence 
may  be  printed  a:  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
QrESTioNS    U.S.     F^-.N-D3     Foa     Congo ST.^rr. 

Departstent  Proposal  r-.)  Cmgress  in  F\.e 

or  RECE>rr  ATHocrrrES  CamcizEc 
'  By  David  Lawrnnce  i 

An  amazing  ltf»m  came  over  the  news 
ticker  yesterday      It  read  In  part  aa  follows: 

"The  State  Department  aslced  CongreBs  to- 
day f3r  an  extra  SlOO  million  in  .'orelgn-ald 
funds  to  help  the  violence-torn  Congo  and 
possibly  other  new  African  nations."' 

Not  many  days  a«o  the  trc  pa  of  the  Congo 
Government  which  !s  to  be  eiven  American 
taxpayers'  money  com.mltted  nr.e  of  the  worst 
atrDci:.es  In  human  hi.'^rory-  b-jvil  ;i::acks 
on  white  residents,  with  wholesale  beatln?? 
of  the  men.  mistreatment  of  the  children, 
and  rape  of  the  women.  Including  at  least 
two  American  missionaries. 

Yet.  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Congo  Gov- 
ernment has  called  It  all  a  lie.  and  not  a  word 
of  regret  or  apology  has  come  from  the  very 
Government  whose  troops  were  guilty  of  the 
atroci'lps — and  wh  ise  same  troops  now  would 
be  supported  with  money  furnished  by  the 
t.ixpayers  of  America. 

The  U5.  Ambassador  In  Leopoldvllle  re- 
ported the  fact.s  .it  the  time,  and  a  commls- 
.ston  of  inquiry  created  on  July  16  by  the 
Belgian  Qovernment  has  just  Issued  a  pre- 
;:mir..irv  rep<ort  that  documents  case  after 
case  The  commis.sion  is  composed  entirely 
of  high  Judges  of  Belgian  courts  and  Is  not 
under  control  of  the  Government.  Its  report 
deals  >nly  with  cases  "among  those  which 
the  commission  can  retain  as  established 
and  prcvt-d  -is  of  new."  but  presents  what  it 
calU  "often  painful  details"  of  the  rapines 
of  well  over  100  women,  including  a  number 
of  nuns,  most  of  whom  were  savagely  a«- 
saulte<i— not  once,  but  over  and  over  again 
The  commission  points  out  that  the  pree* 
has  reported  that  291  Belgian  women  have 
testified  to  such  treatment. 


Xj  word  of  public  condemnation,  however. 
has  come  from  the  Department  of  State  ad- 
dressed to  the  Congo  Government  Itself  or 
to  the  press,  expressing  American  disapproval 
of  what  has  happened  Not  so  many  months 
ago  the  same  Department  of  State,  however. 
was  quick  to  Interfere  In  the  Internal  affairs 
of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  by  Issuing  a  statement  condemning 
outmombered  police  because  they  fired  at  a 
mob  of  several  thousands  that  threatened 
them. 

Surely,  this  Is  a  precedent  for  public  ex- 
pression now  about  the  horrors  In  the  Congo, 
though  there  are  plenty  of  precedents  In 
International  law.  anyway,  which  say  a  gov- 
ernment may  at  any  time  express  opinions 
and  take  action  when  the  lives  and  property 
of  Its  citizens  have  been  Impaired, 

The  United  Nations.  Itself.  Is  subject  to 
severe  criticism  for  having  failed  to  recognize 
the  right  of  the  Belgian  troops  to  remain  in 
the  Congo  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  Belgian  subjects  and  to  secure  redress  for 
grievances  suffered  by  them  Since  the 
United  Nations  has  taken  over  Instead,  then 
It  is  the  duty  of  that  organization,  morally 
at  least,  to  obtain  redress.  Tet.  so  far  as 
anyone  knows,  the  UN.  Secretary  General 
has  done  nothing  to  require  the  Congo  Gov- 
ernment to  administer  punishment  to  those 
troops  guilty  of  rape.  So  far  as  the  U.N  is 
concerned,  the  atrocities  have  been  Ignored — 
as  If  they  had  not  occurred. 

It  may  be  wondered  what  poeslble  good 
can  be  served  by  giving  money  to  an  Irre- 
sponsible  government  which  has  not  yet 
shown  its  capacity  to  honor  its  obligations  to 
all  foreign  residents.  The  State  Department 
InalBts  that  the  extra  $100  million  Is  needed 
"to  restore  some  of  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions that  will  permit  a  more  normal  life 
to  be  resumed."  But  how  can  a  capacity  to 
govern  be  suddenly  acquired  by  a  people 
hardly  emerged  from  savagery?  How  can 
there  be  any  respect  for  the  lives  and  prop- 
erties of  foreigners  In  the  future  If  the 
United  States  :.ow  overlooks  the  misdeeds  of 
the  Congo  Government  and  turns  around  and 
gives  It  money? 

But  A.iierlcan  taxpayers  who  are  expected 
to   foot   the   bin   can   still    have  recours«   to 
their   own   Congress   and   Insist   that   not  a 
penny    be    appropriated    to   the    new    Congo 
&:)verr.mer.t    untU    satisfactory    action    has 
been   taken  not  only  to  pimLsh  the  wrong- 
doers   but    to    safeguard    foreigners    against 
similar  attacks  In  the  future 
^  The  argument  will   b«  made   that.   If    the 
United  States  doesn't  help  with  money  now 
the  Soviet  Union  will.     But  the  truth  la  that 
the   Communists    have    their    agents    In    the 
Congo  already  and  have  played  no  small  part 
in  egging  on    the   terrorists  so  as   to  creat* 
more    and   more   complex   problems  for   th« 
countries   of    the    West.     Unless    the   Congo 
Qovernment  Is  willing   to   exterminate  the 
Communist    Intriguers    and    stop    trying    to 
blackmail   the  West   by   attempting  to   play 
off    Mo-scow    against    Washington,    there    la 
little    JustlflcaUon     for     pouring     American 
taxpayers'    money    down    the    drain    in    the 
Congo. 

Certainly  the  civil  rights  of  the  white 
women  In  the  Congo  would  seem  to  be  as 
Important  as  any  other  civil  rights  which 
motivate  so  many  poUtlcal  demonstration* 
nowadays  In  this  country. 


FREEDOM  OP  LVFORMATTON 
Mr.  WTLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  one 
of  the  basic  principles  of  democratic 
government  that  the  operations  of  the 
government  machinery  must  be  carried 
out  in  the  open  and  must  be  subject  to 
public  scrutiny  and  judgment.  If  the 
citizens  are  to  take  an  interest  and  a  part 
in  the  business  of  government,  they  must 
have  the  necessary  information  to  form 


responsible  opinions.  How  else  can  the 
concept  of  popular  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment be  carried  ouf 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is   indeed 
In  many  Instances,  the  justifliible  need    o 
curb  the  free  flow  of  Information  to  the 
public  because  of  important  public  con- 
siderations: 

First.  Certain  Government  Informa- 
tion must  be  kept  secret  in  the  Interest 
of  national  security. 

Second.  Quite  often  the  giving  out  of 
certain  information  to  the  public  may  be 
adverse  to  the  ripht  of  privacy  and  the 
Interests  of  the  people  Involved. 

Third.  At  times  the  Government  may 
be  lacking  the  personnel  and  facililles  to 
allow  all  those  that  desire  to  examine 
the  public  records  free  access  to  them 

Thus,  while  there  is  sufBclent  justifi- 
cation for  limiting  the  public's  access  to 
specially  enumerated  records,  it  Is  also 
apparent  that  general  secrecy  In  Gov- 
ermnent  is  one  of  the  first  Indications 
that  the  machinery  is  not  operating 
properly.  Secrecy  allows  the  Intentloncd 
cover-up  of  information  that  should 
reach  the  public  It  permits  exploitation 
of  the  public  trust  and  of  public  prop- 
erty. It  permits  corruption,  There  Is  no 
better  guarantee  for  clean  and  honest 
government  than  constant  scrutiny  by 
the  public  eye. 

In  the  Ottoman  Empire  under  the 
Sultans  all  government  information  was 
considered  secret  and  clj\sslfled.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  any  information  one  had  to 
bribe  some  high,  or  low.  government 
official.  But  history  has  shown  that 
government  operating  in  this  fashion 
cannot  survive.  If  we  want  a  Govern- 
ment by  the  people,  we  must  keep  the 
people  advised  as  to  what  Is  taking  place. 
A  politically  active  public  can  exist  only 
if  we  have  a  well-informed  public. 

In  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been 
a  constant  struggle  on  behalf  of  the 
American  press  against  unjustified  se- 
crecy existing  In  both  State  and  Federal 
agencies.  In  this  struggle  no  one  has 
been  questioning  the  right  of  the  policy- 
maker to  the  privacy  of  his  decision. 
Most  of  the  struggle  was  directed  against 
secrecy  in  the  lower  and  administrative 
echelons  of  Government.  The  struggle, 
likewise.  In  no  way  was  intended  to 
challenge  the  Prtsident  in  his  exercl.se  of 
the  "Executive  privilege"  in  matters  of 
White  House  policy.  The  struggle  was 
directed  primarily  against  the  claim  of 
"Executive  privilege'  in  areas  which 
should  be  properly  opened  to  public 
examination. 

Several  States  have  In  recent  years, 
passed  new  laws  guaranteeing  "freedom 
of  information."  There  is  now  much 
clamor  for  similar  legislation  on  the 
Federal  level.  The  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  before  It  S.  2780.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  to  clarify  the  law  on  the  question  of 
secrecy  in  Government.  I  believe  the 
Judiciary  Committee  should  give  this 
bill  its  careful  scrutiny  and  prompt  at- 
tention. I  believe  that  the  public  Is  en- 
titled to  a  clarification  of  the  laws  deal- 
ing with  freedom  of  Information.  Yet. 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  be  certain' 
that  In  considering  new  laws  we  do  not 
invade  our  citizens'  traditional  right  to 


privacy  and  do  not  make  available  to  our 
enemies  that  information  which  must  be 
kept  secret  in  the  public  interest 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  endorsing  S. 
2780  I  should  like  to  have  the  views  of 
■  Mr.  Wallace  Lomoe,  executive  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  included  at  this 
point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  MiLWAtTKJn  Jouvnal. 

July  22.1960. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Alexandex  Wiley. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Senator  Wilet:  As  you  know,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  long  has  championed  all 
measures  which  would  help  eliminate  sec- 
recy In  government,  be  It  at  local.  State  or 
Federal  levels.  We  have  given  time  and 
space  to  reporting  on  "The  People's  Right  To 
Know "  and  we  have  editorially  supported 
that  right.  The  fight  for  freedom  of  infor- 
mation, to  make  the  people's  business  really 
their  business  (except  where  secrecy  is  vital 
to  national  security)  Is  a  never  ending  one; 
new  barriers  seem  to  appear  as  old  ones  are 
ripped  down. 

Few  these  reasons,  we  are  vitally  Interested 
In  the  proepecu  of  bill  S  2780,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Hennincs,  when  It  comes  before 
you  as  a  member  of  the  8enat«  Judiciary 
Committee.  Our  Interest.  I  assure  you.  is 
not  selfish.  It  is  for  the  rights  of  all  so  that 
our  form  of  government  can  function  at  its 
best  through  a  fully  Informed  citizenry. 

I  think  we  can  rightly  say  that  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  has  a  record  of  expressing 
Its  beliefs  In  Its  editorial  columns.  In  this 
instance.  In  addition,  Irwin  Maler.  our  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  publisher,  and  I  deem 
It  proper,  so  that  you  would  not  Interpret 
silence  as  Indifference,  to  let  you  know  per- 
sonally that  we  of  Journal  management  be- 
lieve bill  S  2780  should  be  given  full  support. 
Also,  Mr  Maler.  In  his  capacity  as  an  officer 
of  the  American  Newspajjer  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, and  I.  as  an  officer  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  support  the 
hopes  of  our  respective  organizations  on 
this  proposed  measure 
Respectfully. 

Wallace  Louoe. 
Vice  President  and  Executive  Editor. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  a 
short  time  ago  there  was  colloquy  here 
on  the  floor  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott! 
and  some  of  our  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  In  regard  to  the  physical 
presence  of  the  "Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  at  all 
upset  by  the  fact  that  the  Vice  President 
is  not  here.  I  prefer  to  look  upon  the 
happy  and  enlightened  countenance  of 
the  fine  and  able  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  BuRnicKl,  who  is  the  newest 
addition  to  the  Democratic  majority. 
This  is  exceedingly  pleasing  to  all  of  us 
who  long  have  dreamed  of  and  planned 
for  a  better  life  and  a  better  and 
brighter  future,  which  of  course  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  know 
that  one  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  has  been  keeping  a  "close 
watch",  in  both  a  symbolic  sense  as  well 
as  a  physical  sense,  upon  the  presence  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 


as  Presiding  Officer.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  we  do  not  expect  the  Vice  President 
to  be  here  all  the  time.  I  do  feel,  how- 
ever, when  we  debate  minimum  wages,  it 
might  be  interesting  to  find  out  what  the 
wage  was.  by  the  hour,  of  active  par- 
ticipation in  presiding  over  the  Senate  by 
the  Vice  President:  but  even  that  may 
be  without  any  relevancy  to  the  argu- 
ment. The  important  thing  to  me  is  that 
the  Vice  President  has  been  here  too 
much.  Frankly.  I  was  not  for  him  being 
here  at  all.  He  has  been  here  a  little 
over  1^2  years  too  much,  and  It  looks  as 
if  he  is  going  to  be  here  8  years  too  much. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
able  friend  yield  for  one  comment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  could  not  resist. 
I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  have  a  better 
friend  here  than  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  He  is  an  eloquent  and  force- 
ful spokesman  for  the  distinguished  po- 
litical party  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
he  is  entitled  to  his  opinion.  It  is  an 
opinion,  however,  that  has  not  been 
shared  by  a  majority  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens on  two  occasions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
California,  who  is  one  of  my  closest 
friends,  and  a  gentleman  for  whom  I 
have  great  admiration  and  affection,  has 
stated  what  is  an  obvious  political  fact; 
but  I  might  say  I  have  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  people  voted  for  the  Vice 
President.  It  seems  to  me  they  voted  for 
a  general.  There  was  a  free  ride — I  want 
that  quite  clear 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
quite  clear,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Well,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  said,  most  respectfully,  he  is  en- 
titled to  his  opinion,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  get  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  is  the  fact,  not, 
may  I  say  to  my  esteemed  friend  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  who  has  the  stop- 
watch, so  to  speak,  under  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent that  the  Vice  President  has  been 
here  too  little — he  has  been  here  too 
much. 

Listen  to  the  record  of  the  tlebreak- 
ing  votes  the  Vice  President  has  cast, 
which  reveal  the  fact  not  only  of  physi- 
cal presence,  on  occasion,  but  also  of  the 
philosophical  presence  of  the  Vice 
President. 

I  notice,  for  example,  that  since  he 
became  Vice  President  in  January  1953. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  cast  eight  tiebreaking 
votes  in  the  Senate. 

He  voted  twice  to  take  up  a  contro- 
versial conference  report  on  extension  of 
economic  controls  in  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act. 

That  was  not  in  the  public  Interest, 
but  he  did  vote,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  him  credit  for  being  present. 

Second,  he  voted  to  eliminate  90-per- 
cent price  supports  for  millable  wheat 
on  March  9,  1956.  Of  course,  this  is  the 
same  Vice  President  who  supported  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  who  promised  every 
farmer  in  America  not  only  90-percent 
supports,  and  not  only  for  wheat,  but. 
may  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  BurdickI.  who  is  presiding. 
for  all  storable  agricultural  commodities. 


So  the  Vice  President  was  present  once 
too  often  for  the  good  of  the  farmers, 
particularly  the  wheat  farmers,  Mr  Pre- 
siding Officer.  He  voted  to  break  the  tie 
in  this  body  for  a  proposal  which  would 
have  provided  90-percent  price  supports 
for  millable  wheat,  despite  the  pledges 
of  his  party. 

I  wish  he  had  been  absent.  I  want  to 
say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young  1. 
put  that  watch  away     I  Laughter.] 

Here  is  another  one  He  voted  to 
amend  the  1956  highway  act  to  provide 
that  State  highway  departments,  rather 
than  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  determine 
locally  prevailing  wages  to  be  paid  work- 
ers employed  on  construction  of  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
voted  against  the  workingman.  He 
voted  for  lower  pay.  He  voted  for  lower 
standards.  I  think  he  was  present  once 
too  often  then. 

Mr.  President,  you  know,  they  had  a 
slogan  during  the  war.  "Is  this  trip  really 
necessary?"  I  think  we  might  ask  the 
Vice  President.  '  \Va.^  that  vote  really 
necessary?"  He  was  here  once  too  often 
again. 

Then  the  Vice  President  voted  to  block 
reconsideration  of  increasing  the  intere.":: 
rate  on  Veterans'  Administration  GI 
housing  loans  from  4.5  to  4  75  percent. 

In  other  words,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  voted  to  increase  in- 
terest rates  on  GI  loans 

My  dear  friend  from  Ohio,  do  not  hold 
this  man  here.     [Laughter! 

That  vote  cost  every  veteran's  family 
in  America  a  good  deal  of  money 

I  do  not  mmd  that  we  pay  the  salary 
of  the  Vice  President,  but  giving  him 
these  fringe  benefits  is  beyond  what  I 
think  is  fair  play.     (Laughter.] 

Then  the  Vice  President  voted  to  block 
reconsideration  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  ;Mr  McClel- 
LAN].  the  amendment  known  as  the  bill 
of  rights  amendment  to  the  1959  labor 
law. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
who  was  right,  but  the  Vice  Pre.'^ident  of 
the  United  States  wants  to  pose  as  a 
great  friend  of  the  laboring  people.  They 
do  not  look  at  this  act  as  a  friendly  one. 

The  Vice  President  voted  to  block  re- 
consideration of  a  proposal  to  authorize 
increased  aid  for  school  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries. 

The  other  day  a  handful  of  scholar.^; 
came  out  for  the  Vice  President.  They 
will  be  the  last  we  have  if  we  follow  the 
Vice  President's  philosophy  on  educa- 
tion. He  voted  against  more  school  con- 
struction. He  voted  against  aid  for 
teachers'  salaries. 

I  say.  with  all  respect  and  affection  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio,  do  not  keep  this 
man  here.  We  may  have  another  bill 
like  that  up  for  consideration.  I  think 
we  ought  to  sign  a  pledge  here  to  let  the 
Vice  President  run  loose  Lei  him  start 
his  campaign.     [Laughter] 

Then  the  Vice  President  voted  to  block 
reconsideration  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr  ELLrNDERi 
to  the  1960  Mutual  Security  Act.  limiting 
the  President's  use  of  his  contingency 
fund. 

There  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  put  some  guidelines  on  how  the 
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President  could  ase  Lhe  coniingency 
fund,  which  was  an  act  of  economy  and 
for  responsible  legislation,  but  the  Vice 
President  saw  it  differently. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  list,  as  contained 
in  the  Congressional  Quarterly,  of  when 
the  Vice  President  did  not  vote.  I  say 
this  list  of  when  he  did  not  vote  proves 
my  point.  This  list  of  when  he  did  not 
vote  shows  he  should  have  been  ab.smt 
more.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
come  m  and  open  the  session,  and  we 
cj.n  have  the  invocation.  After  that,  I 
suggest  every  Member  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  assure  Mr.  Nixon  that  he  is  free  to 
go,  free  to  be  gone,  and  thereby  we  will 
continue  the  atfairs  of  govemment  here. 
We  have  a  splendid  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  who.  if  he  serves  as 
Presiding  Officer,  m  case  there  is  a  tie 
vote,  will  cast  his  vote  m  the  interest  of 
the  public. 

Mr.   LONG  of  Louisiana      Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yir-id  ' 

Mr.    HUMPHREY,     i    am    happy    to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana      The  S*^na- 
tor  from  Louisiana  very  well  remembers 
one  of  these  amendments,  because  he  of- 
fered   the   amendment,    when    we   were 
"tonur.ate  enougn  to  have  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent  away.     That   was  an   amendment 
to    'ncrease    pubhc    a.ssi.stance    for    the 
needy    aged   and    orphan   children   and 
others  who  m.ght  be  ci^ss^hed  as  needy. 
The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  State 
of  CaUfornia,  once  represented  so  ably 
by  the  di.stmguished  Vice  President  when 
he  was  a  Representative  from  that  State, 
would  have  been  the  principal  benefici- 
ary,  which  would   have   re.sulted   in   an 
automatic  50  perctnt  mcrea.se  m  welfare 
checks  for  all  the  a^----d  people  m  Cali- 
forma.   and   would   have   assured   every 
State  at   least  of   an   automauc   $5  in- 
crease if  they  merely  cunt.nued  with  the 
amount   tney   were  paymg.     That   pro- 
posal was  lo6t  on  a  tie  vote.    The  Sena- 
tor will  rpca:i  that 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  We  were 
fortunate  that  the  Vice  President  was  not 
here,  because  indications  are  h-^  would 
iiav?  voted  against  that  propa-^ai  If 
such  a  proposal  is  to  be  defeated,  it  is 
better  to  be  defeited  by  a  :i-  vote' than 
to  be  defeated  by  or.-  vote  :o  spar'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  indicated  again  there  are 
times  when  it  i.s  important  that  a  per- 
son not  be  phy.sically  present. 

I  simply  thought  we  ought  to  set  the 
record  straight,  because  I  notice  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have 
a  certain  amount  of  concern  over  the 
time-keeping  attributes  and  desires  of 
nne  of  our  distmuuished  colleagues  on 
this  side.  It  ieems  to  me  that  everyone 
is  entitled  to  his  oum  opinion.  There  are 
those  who  t'link  the  Vice  President  ought 
to  be  present  I  am  not  among  those. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  think  it  is 
better  when  he  is  away.  I  join  that 
happy  aroup. 

Mr  Pvpsid^nt,  I  am  going  to  dedicate 
what  little  talent  I  have,  and  what  little 
energy  I  have— I  have  some  energy— to 
^*^eing  to  it  that  he  is  far.  far  awav— at 
Whittier,  Calif.— after  January  1961. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  f.oor. 

The  PRESlluNG  OFFICER.  Tiie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
i^est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNDUE  ALLOWANCES  FOR  EXPENSE 
ACCOUNTS 

Mr  CLAKK  .Mr.  President,  Senators 
will  recall  thai  earlier  in  the  session  be- 
fore the  recess  the  Senate  hjul  occasion 
to  debate  at  some  length  an  amendment 
offered  by  me  to  a  Finance  Conimittee 
biU  which  dealt  with  what  I  call  the 
swindle  sheet  racket,  or  the  undue  al- 
lowances for  expense  accounts  which 
were  cheating  the  Treasury  out  of  many, 
many  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  which 
appeared  in  Duns  Review  and  Modern 
Industry.  It  is  one  of  a  series  entitled 
"The  Folklore  of  Management,"  and  its 
title  is  "Tlie  Myth  of  the  Magic  Expense 
Account."  The  author  is  Mr.  Clarence 
B.  Randall,  president  of  one  of  our  great 
steel  companies,  a  renowned  and  reason- 
ably conservative  industrialist. 

The  format  of  the  article  indicates 
on  the  front  page  the  following: 

Has  expense-account  entertaining  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  propriety  and  good 
sense?  A  leading  elder  statesman  of  Ameri- 
can buslnes.s  thinks  so— and  warns  US.  in- 
dustry of  the  consequence*  of  unbridled 
spending  on  the  customer.  One  po-ssibllltyi 
a  severe  congressional  crackdown. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Randall's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

TriE    FOLKLOEI    OF    MANAGEMENT — THE    MTTH 

OF  THE  Magic  Expe.vse  Accoctnt 
(By  Clarence  B.  RandaU) 
Has  expense-account  entertaining  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  propriety  and  good 
sense?  A  leading  elder  statesman  of  Amer- 
ican business  thinks  so — and  warns  U.S  In- 
dustry of  the  consequences  of  unbridled 
spending  on  the  customer.  One  posslbUlty; 
a  severe  congressional  crackdown. 

When  a  Japanese  businessman  Is  ready  to 
close  a  big  deal,  he  would  not  think  of  doing 
It  In  his  office.  Instead,  the  seller  takes  the 
buyer  out  to  dinner.  While  the  suklyakl 
simmers  slowly  toward  fragrant  perfection 
over  the  charcoal  brazier  In  the  corner  of  the 
quaint  little  room,  they  curl  their  legs  com- 
fortably beneath  them  under  the  low  table. 
Quietly,  they  begin  to  talk.  First  they  In- 
quire solicitously  for  the  welfare  of  their 
respective  families.  Then,  cautiously  they 
approach  the  subject  which  Is  uppwmost  In 
their  mJnds.  t/nobtruslvely  a  geisha  Alls 
and  refills  their  fragile  cups  with  warm  sake. 
and  from  time  to  time  croons  a  soft  oriental 
melody  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  saml- 
sen.     Hours  later  they  sign. 

r  d  Mjbt   if  Rudyard  KlpUng  had  observed 
thU  ceremony  when  he  said  that  east  Is  e.iat 


and  west  1«  we«t,  and  that  never  the  twain 
should  meet.  I  see  Uttle  difference  In  prin- 
ciple between  what  goes  on  In  Tokyo  and 
what  goes  on  In  various  nightspots  and  resort 
hotels  In  the  United  States  when  the  big 
expense -account  money  gets  flowing.  True, 
the  s&mlsen  has  not  yet  been  widely  em- 
ployed in  plush  American  restaurants,  but 
there  are  those  In  our  business  community 
who  seem  to  agree  fully  with  their  Japanese 
colleagues  that  the  uninhibited  use  of  high- 
priced  food  and  liquor  will  move  merchandise. 
Certain  it  Is  that  entertaining  by  buslnesa 
In  this  country  Is  now  Itself  big  business. 
Some  companies  are  more  widely  known  for 
their  parties  than  they  are  for  their  products. 
The  occasions  for  business  entertainment 
range  all  the  way  from  two  for  lunch  in  the 
executive  dining  room  to  several  thousand  in 
the  ballroom  of  the  big  hotel,  with  name 
bands  and  orchids  flown  In  from  Hawaii  for 
the  ladies. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  a  salesman  oc- 
casionally wined  and  dined  his  favorite  ciis- 
tomer.  or  perhaps  gave  a  small  theater  party. 
Nowadays,  when  the  deal  gets  big  enough, 
the  company  yacht  weighs  anchor  and  moves 
Into  position,  the  company  plane  takes  off 
for  a  duck  blind  In  Arksuuas.  or  the  best 
hotel  In  Miami  throws  open  Its  doors  to  ex- 
pectant dealers  for  a  week  of  conUnuous 
circus. 

The  distaff  side  Is  cut  In.  too,  on  both  sides 
of  the  deal  How  the  ladles  love  It  With 
Jet  travel  what  It  Is,  those  who  were  getting 
a  little  tired  of  White  Sulphur  may  now  bops 
to  look  in  on  Capri  or  the  Riviera 

The  unseen  partner  In  all  this  largess,  of 
course,  the  man  who  rides  the  afterdssk  of 
the  company  yacht,  copllou  the  duck 
hunters'  plane,  sits  by  while  the  cavtar  U 
spooned  out  and  the  crepes  suzette  are  siz- 
zling, the  man  who  splits  the  check  at  the 
night  spot  and  hands  the  big  bill  to  the 
head  waiter.  Is  none  other  than  Uncle  Sam 
Lights  would  go  dim  along  the  Strip  In  Las 
Vegas  and  chorus  girls  would  l>e  uneanpioyed 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  If  it  were  not 
for  that  great  modern  Invention,  the  tax 
dedtictlon 

But  who  are  the  silent  underwriters  of  this 
frenetic  spending'  You  and  I,  the  general 
taxpayers.  It  Is  we  who  make  up  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  the  revenue  lost  through  ex- 
p>ense-account  deductions. 

This  orgiastic  abuse  of  the  expense  account 
Is  by  no  means  unlTersal.  or  even  In  a  broad 
sense  characteristic  of  our  business  com- 
munity today.  It  is,  however,  a  spectacular 
and  alarming  trend,  participated  In  by 
enough  companies  and  Individuals  to  put  all 
of  us  upon  caution  for  the  good  reputation 
of  businessmen  as  a  class 

So  far.  expense-account  entertainment  Is 
held  somewhat  in  check  by  two  factors. 

First  of  all.  the  best  companies — those  who 
value  the  good  opinion  of  thoughtful  peo- 
ple— reject  It.  They  behave  with  dignity 
and  self-restraint  in  relationships  with  their 
customers. 

Secondly— and  this  Is  altogether  discredit- 
able— in  some  of  those  companies  that  prac- 
tice excesses,  the  president  himself  has  no 
part  In  It.  He  lives  correctly  In  his  suburb, 
stays  out  of  the  hot  spots  He  Just  passes 
the  word  to  the  general  auditor  not  to  bear 
down.  Expense  accounts  from  the  operating 
department  get  tough  treatment^-but  not 
those  from  the  sales  end  of  the  business. 
And  the  dirty  work  Is  delegated  to  the  young- 
er men.  They  catch  on  fast.  They  know  that 
the  boss  prefers  not  to  be  told  all  that  goes 
on. 

Just  over  the  horizon  a  third  llmitaUon  Is 
coming  somewhat  haally  into  view.  It  may 
actually  mark  the  cut-off  of  aU  this  excess,  if 
the  spenders  are  smart  enough  to  notice  It, 
which  I  doubt. 

That  third  limitation  is  rising  public  In- 
dignation. An  ordinary  fellow— say,  an  ex- 
ecutive from  a   public   utility   where  every 
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penny  is  scrubbed  before  It  Is  spent — takes 
his  wife  out  to  dinner  for  the  one  big  eve- 
ning of  the  year  He  finds  at  the  next  table 
a  neighbor  who  has  Just  ordered  his  third 
bottle  of  champagne,  althoiogh  he  is  known 
to  be  two  payments  behind  on  his  car  And 
the  ordinary,  decent  citizen  doesnt  like  what 
he  sees.  He  cannot  deduct  his  wife's  din- 
ner from  his  personal  Income  tax  as  an  ex- 
pense, and  he  resents  watching  someone  else 
live  It  up  for  free.  So,  when  they  hear  about 
it  second  hand  from  waiters  and  hat-check 
girls,  do  teachers  and  policemen  and  others 
who  have  Just  had  a  pay  raise  denied.  So 
do  I.  And  so  does  anyone  else  who  under- 
stands and  values  the  free  enterprise  system. 
This  may  be  the  next  spectacular  Issue  for 
the  politicians  If  the  present  ominous  grum- 
bling grows  into  a  ground  swell.  An  attack 
on  business  Is  surefire  in  many  congressional 
districts  Nothing  goes  over  better  than  to 
expose  special  privilege  which  Is  not  avail- 
able to  the  ordinary  citiren.  All  that  Con- 
gress has  to  do  Is  to  move  In  and  pass  a  bill 
limiting  the  right  to  deduct  entertaining  as 
a  business  expense,  and  It  will  be  finished. 
They  narrowly  missed  doing  Just  that  In  the 
current  session. 

When  that  time  comes,  the  Innocent  will 
■UCfer  with  the  guilty,  as  they  always  do.  and 
Itglttmate  promotional  and  development 
effort  will  be  restricted  or  made  more  costly. 
It  Is  disturbing  that  business  does  not  put 
lU  own  house  In  order  while  there  Is  still 
time,  that  it  does  not  speak  out  boldly 
against  expense -account  abuses.  The  whole 
purpose  of  a  trade  association,  or  of  any  na- 
tionwide indtistrlal  organization.  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  collective  voice  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  The  trouble  Is  that  we  use  that 
voice  steadily  against  others,  but  seldom  turn 
It  Inward  toward  ourselves.  We  are  trlgger- 
hai^y  with  criticism  of  Government,  but  re- 
luctant when  it  comes  to  self-criticism.  We 
are  quick  to  point  out  the  excess  of  labor — 
and  rightly  so — but  If  we  were  equally  ready 
to  point  out  our  own.  they  might  more 
speedily  be  corrected. 

That  Individual  business  leaders  do  not 
publicly  denounce  such  abuses  mure  often, 
even  when  they  do  not  practice  them  them- 
selves, is  not  surprising,  though  still  re- 
grettable. "Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  Judged  " 
applies.  Each  one  of  us  feels  a  certain  In- 
hibition against  appwintlng  himself  a  critic 
of  others'  conduct.  Yet  this  qualm  disap- 
pears when  It  is  a  collective  Judgment  made 
in  concert  with  colleagues  through  a  national 
organization.  If  such  bold  leadership  for  the 
correction  of  excesses  cannot  thus  be 
achieved,  free  enterprise  has  an  extremely 
vulnerable  Achilles  heel  If  we  cannot  cor- 
rect these  thinps  ourselves,  we  can  hardly 
protest  If  Government  steps  In  to  do  It  for  us 
But  beyond  these  moral  overtones,  and 
the  damage  currently  being  done  to  the  good 
name  of  business  In  the  eyes  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  comes  a  practical  question  Do 
these  practices.  In  fact,  pay  oil?  There 
would  seem  to  be  serious  reason  to  doubt 
whether  lavish  display  and  heavy-handed 
entertaining  are  really  worth  the  cost, 
whether  In  the  long  run  they  actually  sell 
the  merchandise 

Those  who  indulge  In  such  methods  are 
notoriously  poor  Judges  of  people.  They 
seem  to  think  that  God  made  all  men  In 
their  Image.  The  salesman  who  resorts  to 
the  nightclub  approach  Is  usually  a  man 
who  likes  nightclubs.  It  never  occtirs  to 
him  that  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
transaction  might  Just  possibly  prefer  to 
stay  home,  have  a  quiet  evening  with  his 
family,  and  go  to  bed  early 

Or  take  racetracks  Oddly  enough,  there 
are  some  people  who  would  rather  potter 
around  with  roses  In  a  garden  than  go  out 
and  bet  on  the  horses  Quite  often  they  are 
the  very  ones  who  get  asked  to  go  to  the 
derby  in  a  private  car. 


In  the  earlier  days  of  the  automotive  In- 
dustry, the  favorite  technique  was  for  a 
salesman  to  go  to  Detroit.  c«-ganize  an  all- 
lUght  poker  game,  and  lose  heavily  to  the 
chief  purchasing  agent.  This  approach  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  strange 
characters  who  would  rather  read  a  book  In 
front  of  a  fire  than  play  deuces  wUd  and 
absorb  bourbon  until  dawn. 

What  a  man  does  with  his  time  after 
hours  Is  purely  personal,  and  more  often 
than  not  It  Is  sharply  divorced  from  his 
business.  Selling  that  forgets  this  is  not 
shrewd. 

In  oUier  words,  on  the  law  of  chances, 
there  are  probably  as  many  men  who  will 
be  offended,  even  Insulted,  by  overexpendl- 
ture  to  win  their  favors  as  there  are  those 
who  will  be  impressed. 

Sometimes  the  use  of  entertainment  and 
gifts  reaches  the  point  where  It  crosses  the 
line  of  proper  customer  relationships  alto- 
gether and  becomes  commercial  brlberj*.  A 
set  of  golf  clubs  at  Christmas  to  the  third 
assistant  purchasing  agent  or  a  carton  of 
cigarettes  with  a  »100  bill  tucked  inside  is 
completely  venal.  Business  purchased  by 
such  means  has  too  precarious  a  base  to  be 
enduring.  Yet.  strangely  enough,  some  com- 
panies that  would  fire  Instantly  any  employee 
who  accepted  such  gifts  from  others,  never- 
theless, permit  their  own  salesmen  to  make 
them.  Surely  maintaining  such  a  dual 
standard  Is  less  than  honest. 

The  really  fine  salesman  never  mistakes 
his  mission.  For  example,  he  never  yields 
to  the  temptation  of  selling  himself  Instead 
o*  his  merchandise.  He  has  but  one  thing 
to  offer,  and  that  is  the  product  of  his  com- 
pany. He  submerges  his  own  personality  in 
the  composite  structure  of  the  company  team 
so  that  there  will  be  no  break  In  continu- 
ity should  circumstances  cause  him  to  be 
replaced. 

His  highest  function  is  to  determine  with 
precision  the  customers'  needs,  even  when 
they  are  not  clearly  understood  by  the 
buyer — as  they  often  are  not — and  to  make 
s>jre  that  his  company  can  serve  those  re- 
quirements adequately.  His  knowledge  of 
wines  and  his  skill  at  cards  are  better  em- 
ployed when  made  avaUable  to  his  friends 
than  when  they  are  substituted  for  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  business  and  that  of  the 
customer. 

In  the  long  run,  the  product  must  sell 
itself.  It  takes  on  no  added  value  from 
expKJsure  to  neon  lights,  nor  is  It  likely  that 
Its  special  virtues  can  be  explained  more 
clearly  at  2  in  the  morning  than  at  2  in 
the  afternoon.  If  It  Is  Insufficient  In  quality 
or  uncertain  In  delivery,  no  amount  of  en- 
tertaining can  long  conceal  those  basic  de- 
ficiencies You  can  cover  up  a  crack  In  the 
wall  temporarily  with  whitewash,  but  the 
defect  will  keep  coming  back  indefinitely 
until  the  wall  is  repaired. 

The  only  relationship  between  seller  and 
buyer  that  will  endure  through  the  years  Is 
one  which  rests  solidly  upon  mutual  satis- 
faction and  understanding.  No  such  lasting 
commercial  partnership  can  be  purchased 
with  champagne.  Nor  can  it  be  induced  by 
a  shallow  effusion  of  insincere  friendship 
from  a  showoff  who  has  been  given  a  fat 
expense  account.  Purchasers  who  bear  sub- 
stantial responsibility  are  Intelligent  and 
serious-minded  executives.  They  want  to 
deal  with  selling  officers  who  are  also  in- 
telligent and  thoughtful,  and  who  behave  in 
a  responsible  manner.  They  have  little  re- 
spect for  playboys. 

Objective  students  of  the  current  busi- 
ness scene  must  view  this  phenomenon  of 
the  reckless  use  of  expanse-account  money 
with  considerable  dismay.  They  would  be 
hard  to  convince  that  extravagant  parties 
make  a  slgnificsmt  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion. Party  or  no  party,  the  commodity  to 
be  sold  remains  the  same,  having  no  greater 


utility  for  the  buyer  afterward  than  before, 
and  no  greater  profit  potential  for  the  selier. 
To  say  these  things,  however,  is  something 
of  a  waste  of  breath — for  those  on  the  luna- 
tic fringe  of  industry  who  commit  the  ex- 
cesses are  not  given  to  taking  serious 
thought  for  the  welfare  of  the  economy  or  for 
the  preservation  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  in  the  midst  of  the  great  world  strug- 
gle in  which  we  are  engaged. 

They  seldom  pause  to  speculate  on  what 
image  of  the  American  free  economy  their 
conduct  creates  in  the  minds  of  men  from 
the  new  countries  who  come  to  study  our 
way  of  life.  From  Pakistan  to  Nigeria,  from 
Ecuador  to  Indonesia,  the  battle  is  on  be- 
tween socialism  and  free  enterprise.  Which 
will  be  the  basis  for  developing  untapped 
industrial  strcnpth?  We  are  the  models 
upon  whom  men  who  wish  to  preserve  pri- 
vate Initiative  In  their  economies  base  their 
hopes. 

We  cannot  be  too  careful  In  what  we 
teach  them.  They  Imitate  the  bad  as  readily 
as  they  do  the  good,  and  they  may  easily 
attribute  our  success  to  the  wrong  causes. 

Selling  is  a  high  test  of  character,  perhaps 
more  so  than  production  itself.  Much  of  it 
takes  place  away  from  the  watchful  eye  of 
prudent  supervision.  The  Individual  Is  on 
his  own,  and  his  conduct  will  rise  no  higher 
than  his  own  capacity  to  do  right  because 
it  Is  right,  when  no  one  In  authority  is  at 
hand  to  check  him.  Those  who  select  and 
tra.n  him  must  have  this  in  mind.  They 
must  not  be  deceived  by  suave  manners  and 
a  ready  gift  of  sp>eech. 

Above  all.  the  right  tone  must  be  set  at 
the  top. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
tliat  as  Senators  glance  over  this  article 
they  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
anti-swindle-sheet  amendment  is  one  of 
the  most  important  bits  of  unfinished 
business  for  us  to  consider  next  January 
if  we  intend  to  stop  tax  chiseling  and 
also  to  assure  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  abser.ce  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FLORIDA  PHOSPHATE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  phos- 
phate is  one  of  the  essential  elements 
for  continued  life  on  this  planet,  both 
vegetable  life  and  animal  life,  including, 
of. course,  human  life. 

The  State  of  Florida,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  in  part,  is  a 
large  producer  of  phosphate  and  is  mak- 
ing, I  think,  a  great  contribution  to  our 
country  and  to  the  world  in  such  pro- 
duction. 

An  excellent  article  entitled  "Japan 
Best  Customer  for  Florida  Phosphate," 
was  published  in  the  Lakeland  Ledger  of 
August  11,  1960.  The  article  relates  to 
phosphate  which  is  exported  from  Flor- 
ida to  other  nations  in  the  free  world, 
and  upon  wliich  those  nations  rely,  at 
least  in  part. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,   the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rf  ord. 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Lakeland   ( Fla  i    Ledger,  Aug    11. 


I960' 
JiPAN  Best  Customer  fob  Florida  Phosphate 
Japan,  with  iin;:ted  acreage  on  which  to 
raise  the  food  it  needs  to  feed  its  dense 
population,  once  again  In  1959  was  the  Flor- 
ida phosphite  Industry's  best  foreign  cus- 
tomer. 

In  fact,  Florida  continued  to  be  the  only 
US.  source  of  phosphate  rock  purchased  by 
Japan  for  use  as  fertilizer.  Florida  producer's 
shipped  a  recordbreaklng  1,259.258  tons  of 
phosphate  rock  to  Japan  last  year,  for  which 
the  Japanese  paid  almost  $8,500,000. 

This  Japanese  volume  was  40  percent  of  all 
the  Florida  phosphate  exported  In  rock  form 
last  year,  keeping  Japan  far  in  front  as  the 
biggest  foreign  purchaser  of  this  product, 
according  to  the  Florida  Phosphate  Council. 
West  Germany  was  the  second  biggest 
purchaser  of  Florida  phosphate  rock,  with 
a  total  of  more  than  350.000  tons  last  year 
Canada  was  next  with  315,000  tons.  Other 
importcu-.t  customers  included  the  United 
Kingdom.  225,000  tons;  the  Netherlands, 
223.000  tons;  Spain,  129.000  tons;  Italy,  230  - 
000  tons. 

Sometimes  phosphate  rock  is  ground  to 
proper  fineness  for  direct  application  to  the 
soil,  but  usually  it  is  treated  with  acid  to 
make  superphosphate  or  triple  superphos- 
phate. These  more  concentrated  products 
are  combined  with  nitrogen,  potash,  and 
other  elements  to  make  a  complete  plant 
food. 

'The  1959  purchases  by  Japan  were  132.- 
500  tons  greater  and  brought  almost  $950,000 
more  than  In  1958.  "  the  council  said,  "based 
on  the  value  alongside  ship  at  Tampa.  Boca 
Grande,  or  other  port." 

Figures  released  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Coran-.erce  show  exports  of  Florida  phos- 
phate In  rock  form  last  year  to  all  foreign 
coimtrles  totaled  3.147.978  tons,  valued  at 
$22,851,414.  This  does  not  Include  exports 
of  8Uf)erphosphate  or  triple  superphosphate, 
the  council  emphasized,  on  which  Govern- 
ment figures  for  Florida  alone  are  not  re- 
leased. 

Japan  did  not  buy  any  superphosphate 
or  triple  superphosphate  from  the  United 
States,  the  council  said,  confining  its  pur- 
chases to  phosphate  in  rock  form  and  doing 
Its  own  processing  into  the  more  concen- 
trated forms  of  plant  food. 

FlcH-lda  again  enjoyed  the  lion's  share  of 
the  total  U.S.  phosphate  rock  export  business, 
the  council  pointed  out. 

"Exports  of  phosphate  rock  from  U.S. 
mines  outside  Florida  totaled  only  480.511 
tons  in  1959."  the  council  said,  "valued  at 
$5,730,376.  This  Ls  only  about  a  sixth  of  the 
tonnage  and  a  fourth  of  the  value  of  Florida's 
shipments  overseas." 

Florida's  phosphate  rock  exports  In  1958 
totaled  Just  under  2.700.000  tons,  the  council 
said,  valued  at  almost  $20  million,  a  record 
In  both  respects  until  broken  by  last  year's 
operations 

EScports  accounted  for  nearly  25  percent 
of  Florida's  phosphate  rock  in  1959,  the  coun- 
cil said 

"With  such  a  substantial  part  of  Its  pro- 
duction being  sold  overseas,"  the  council 
pointed  out.  "holding  these  foreign  markets 
Is  of  prime  lmp>ortance  for  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  Florida  industry  at  its  present 
level." 


.AMEND- 


PAIR    LABOR    STANDARD.'^ 
MENTS  OF   1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '  S.  3758  >  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  of  employees  of 


large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  SI  25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  KIICHEL  Mr,  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  at  2  o'clock  the  Senate  will 
be  operating  under  controlled  time  for 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  of  such  amendments  as  have 
also  been  submitted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  in  the  chair  > .  At  2  o'clock  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  operating  under  controlled 
time  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
and  such  amendments  as  may  be  offered 
to  that  amendment, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  By  any  Member  of  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
very  few  mmutes  before  2  o'clock.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  proceeding  with  his 
opening  comments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  objection  whatsoever.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  may  proceed  at  will.  The 
controlled  time  will  not  start  to  run  until 
2  o'clock. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  2  hours  are  equally  divid- 
ed, 1  hour  to  be  under  the  responsibility 
and  control  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  the  other  hour  by  the  majority 
leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  to  the  clock.  It  is  now  6  minutes 
before  2.  If  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  no  objection,  I  hope  he  will  con- 
sider commencing  his  comments. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
begin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  6  min- 
utes between  now  and  2  o'clock  be  added 
to  the  time  which  is  limited,  and  be 
equally  divided  between  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents,  so  as  to  provide  1 
hour  and  3  minutes  on  each  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.     Mr    President.  I  ask 
that  my  substitute  amendment  be  stated 
The     PRESIDLNO     OFFICER        The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  24. 
between  lines  5  and  6.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following : 

Sec.  11.  Except  as  may  otherwise  be  ex- 
pressly provided  by  law.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have  no  power  to  regulate,  either 
through  the  withholding  of  benefits  or  serv- 
ices or  otherwise,  the  wages  or  hours  of  em- 
ployment of  employees  employed  In  agricul- 
ture (as  defined  in  section  3(f)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938) . 


Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  the 
substitute  amendment  is  identical  in  its 
coverage  with  the  original  amendment, 
except  that  it  is  confined  to  the  Held  of 
agricultural  employment,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  any  Senator  taking  part  in  the  de- 
bate, or  otherwise,  that  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  confined  to  agricultural 
labor.  It  is  confined  to  any  agricultural 
labor  which  may  be  supplied  to  any 
farmer  in  the  United  States.  I  refer  to 
"farmer"  in  the  sense  of  Including  hor- 
ticulturists and  those  engaged  in  all  the 
other  branches  of  agriculture  who  re- 
quest the  rendition  of  service  by  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service,  which  exists  under 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act;  and.  under 
such  act,  serves  to  supplement  the  em- 
plojTnent  service  of  the  various  States, 
and  as  an  agency  which  serves  them  all. 
and,  through  them,  the  people  who  may 
require  such  service. 

The  occasion  for  the  amendment  la 
that  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  advised  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  Nation,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  well,  that  he 
proposed  to  place  some  limitations  upon 
the  service  which  he  rendered,  and  was 
required  to  render,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  The  limita- 
tions which  he  proposed  would  be  apph- 
cable  only  to  the  furnishing  of  agricul- 
tural labor,  and  would  be  applied  in  such 
a  way  as  would  have  required  the  various 
States  which  were  trying  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployment Service  to  give  certain  assur- 
ance in  advance  about  the  pay  scale  for 
the  agricultural  labor  which  would  be 
furnished,  the  housing  conditions,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  men- 
tioned in  the  proposed  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

The  announcement  occasioned  great 
surprise  to  many  of  us.  because  we  had 
always  felt  that  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
gave  no  authority  whatever  for  the 
making  of  any  regulations  or  rules  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  this  field,  but. 
instead,  made  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Service  an  agency,  purely  and 
simply,  through  which  the  State  em- 
ployment services  and  the  people  asking 
for  help  from  the  State  employment 
services  might  secure  aid  in  finding  work- 
ers beyond  the  limits  of  their  States.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider in  some  detail  the  provisions  of 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and  the  facts 
concerning  them. 

In  1933.  the  Congress  approved  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  which  provided  a 
grant-in-aid  program  for  the  creation  of 
State  employment  services  and  created 
a  Federal  agency  to  coordinate  their  pro- 
grams. Language  pertinent  to  the  ques- 
tion to  be  developed  in  this  portion  of  this 
report  was  contained  in  sections  3  and  12 
as  follows : 


On  page  24.  line  7,  strike  out    Sec  11* 
and  insert  "Sec.  12". 


Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  provlrvce  and  duty 
of  the  Bureau  to  promote  and  develop  a 
national  system  of  employment  oflBcee  •  •  • 
to  assist  in  esUbllshlng  and  maintaining 
systems  of  public  employment  offlces  In  the 
several  SUtes.  The  Bureau  shall  also 
assist  In  coordinating  the  public  employ- 
ment offices  throughout  the  country  and  In 
Increasing  their  usefulness  by  developing 
and  prescribing  minimum  standards  of  effi- 
ciency, assisting  them  In  meeting  problems 
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peculiar  to  their  localities,  promoting  uni- 
formity In  their  administrative  and  statisti- 
cal procedures,  furnishing  and  publishing 
Information  ■•  to  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment and  other  information  of  value  In  the 
operation  of  tbe  system,  and  maintaining  a 
system  for  clearing  labor  between  the  several 
Sutes. 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  author- 
ized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  •  •   •  of  this  title. 

Mr.  President,  in  reading  section  3,  in 
which  the  functions  of  this  Bureau  are 
stated.  I  believe  it  is  rather  clear  that  no 
power  at  all  was  given  by  that  section 
to  provide  rules  that  would  determine 
the  amount  of  wages,  the  housing  con- 
ditions, or  any  other  conditions  which 
must  be  met  before  the  facilities  of  the 
Federal  employment  agency  could  be 
used.  That  had  caused  many  of  us,  in- 
cluding myself,  to  think,  and  we  still 
think,  Uiat  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
entirely  without  power  to  do  what  he  is 
proposing  to  do  under  the  now  pending 
regulation  which  Imposes  conditions  in 
this  field  upon  tlie  rendition  of  service 
to  States  and  to  persons  within  those 
States  seeking  Uie  aid  of  the  employ- 
ment service  in  obtaining  agricultural 
work. 

This  language  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  authorize 
the  Department  to  require  farmers  who 
lise  the  services  of  State  or  Federal  em- 
ployment agencies  for  the  recruitment 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers  to 
comply  with  standards  relating  to  wages, 
housing,  the  prepayment  of  transporta- 
tion, and  other  factors  as  may  be  deter- 
mined to  be  prevailing  In  the  area.  The 
Attorney  Cieneral  has  mdicated  that  the 
language  of  the  statute  may  be  so  con- 
strued. 

Mr.  President,  I  use  the  words  may 
be'  because  on  close  perusal  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  I  fail 
to  find  anything  that  looks  like  a  com- 
plete upholding  of  the  ix)wers  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  this  reference, 
as  are  claimed  by  him  to  exist. 

In  summing  up  his  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  validity  of  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral stated  as  follows : 

In  the  face  of  the  longstanding  adminis- 
trative constrjctlon  of  the  act  as  conferring 
power  upon  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  re- 
ferral standards  governing  the  use  of  the 
public  employment  service  and  the  evidence 
of  congressional  acquiescence  therein,  I 
would  not  be  justified  in  advising  you  that 
the  construction  Is  in  fact  erroneous  in  the 
absence  of  a  clear  and  convincing  8how1n<^ 
of  error.  In  my  opinion  no  such  showing 
has  been  made. 


ing  of  error.    In  my  opinion  no  such  show- 
ing has  been  made. 

The  only  words  I  can  apply,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  appear  to  me  to  be  adequate, 
are  that  those  are  weasel  words  b(  cause 
they  do  not  at  all  affirmatively  uphold 
the  construction  of  the  statute  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  relied 
upon  by  the  Secretary. 

Competent  authorities  have  questioned 
this  opinion.  In  that  connection.  I  refer 
to  pages  111  to  126  of  hearings  of  House 
Agriculture  Committee  on  House  bill  9869 
and  other  bills,  March  22-31.  1960. 

For  instance— and  I  shall  refer  now  to 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  questioning  au- 
thorities who  does  not  believe  that  the 
power  claimed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  exist  does  actually  exist.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  the 
American  Law  Envision  of  the  Library- 
of  Congress,  one  who  is  wholly  impartial 
in  this  matter.  He  is  a  referee  who  is 
paid  by  the  Government  to  render  im- 
partial opinions  on  the  meaning  of  legis- 
lation, and  of  course  he  renders  them 
from  a  background  of  very  extensive  ex- 
perience and  practice  In  this  field.  Here 
is  what  he  says: 

On  this  point,  we  have  scanned  the  re- 
ports and  debates  on  the  Wagner-Pevser  Act 
of  June  6.  1933  (48  Stat.  113;  S.  510.  73d 
Cong  I .  and  do  not  find  any  indication  that 
the  Uembers  sponsoring  or  debating  the 
measure  had  In  mind  that  the  Employment 
Service  was  to  exercise  any  substantive 
control  over  the  working  conditions  and 
terms  of  employment  of  workers  recruited  by 
the  Service. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  regu- 
lations purporting  to  require  compliance 
with  BUbstantlTe  standards  as  to  housing, 
woiking  condlUons,  etc.,  have  been  In  effect 
since  1951.  We  do  not  see  how  mere  lapse 
of  tLme  can  confer  authority  not  stated  by 
law. 

A  former  Sohcitor  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  William  S.  T>'son.  says — as  ap- 
pears on  page  123  of  aforesaid  hear- 
ings— that — 

Neither  the  sUtutory  language  nor  the 
legUIaUve  history  of  the  Wagner -Pevser  Act. 
evidence  any  intent  by  the  Congress  to  dele- 
gate or  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
authority  to  Issue  the  amendatory  regula- 
tions to  part  602,  UUe  20,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  which  he  proposes  In  the  docu- 
ment of  March  13.  1959.  It  Is  evident  here 
that  the  Secretary  Is  trying  to  do  Indirectly 
what  he  is  not  authorized  to  do  dlrectlv. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  practiced  law  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  I  have  been 
called  upon  for  a  good  many  opinions. 
I  think  I  know  what  would  be  a  strong 
opinion  upholding  the  position  of  a 
client  or  of  an  agency  which  has  re- 
quested advice  I  can  find  no  weaker 
statement  which  could  be  made  by  an 
Attorney  General  or  by  whomever  in  his 
office  drew  up  this  opinion,  than  the  one 
included  within  the  quoted  words.  He 
stated,  I  repeat: 

I  would  not  be  justified  In  advising  you 
that  the  construction  Is  In  fact  erroneous  In 
the  absence  of  a  clear  and  convincing  show- 


Mr.  President,  the  document  referred 
to — that  of  March  13.  1959 — was  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  and  sup- 
r>osedly  have  been  in  force  for  some  time, 
but  actually  have  not  been  enforced  up 
to  this  date,  and  now  are  proposed  to  be 
enforced  after  this  Congress  has  ad- 
journed— as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Decem- 
ber, at  a  time  when  the  regulations  will 
have  their  first  application  to  the  vege- 
table and  fruit  farmers  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Nation  only,  including  the 
farmers  and  fruitgrowers  in  the  State 
of  Florida.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  application  would  never  be  made  to 
others  ;  but  I  mean  that  the  first  applica- 
tion for  a  period  of  weeks  or  montJis 
would  necessarily  be  to  the  farmers, 
fruitgrowers,  and  vegetable  producers  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Nation. 


The  counsel  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  Mr.  Heimburger,  has  made 
a  statement  on  this  matter:  it  appears 
on  page  113  of  the  aforesaid  hearings. 
Here.  Mr.  President,  I  i^ause  to  pay  trib- 
ute to   him.     Let  me  say  that  I  have 
been  sitting  for  several  years  in  confer- 
ences on  measures  dealing  with  the  field 
of  agriculture;   and  Mr.  Heimburger  is 
always  there,  representing  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House.    I  may  say— 
and  I  am  sure  I  am  now  speaking  for 
all  Senate  Members  who  from  time  to 
time  have  sat  in  conferences  on  agricul- 
tural  measures — that   Mr.    Heimburger 
has  consistently  shown  the  finest  possible 
grasp   of   the   meaning   of   agricultural 
legislation.     So  I  now  read  what  he  said : 
In  summary.  It  Is  our  position   that  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  Is  a  service  statute,  not 
a  regulatory  statute,  and  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing   ln\  the    act    nor    its    legislative   history 
NiijichyupportB  the  assumed  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  the  regulations 
proposed   by   him   on    March    13.    1959,   axid 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  statute   and   Its 
legislative  history  make  It  clear  that  there  Is 
no  authority  under  that  act  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  Issue  regulations  affecting  users   of 
the  service  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
11(b)    thereof,  that  when  Congress  Intends 
for  working  conditions  of  agricultural  labor 
to  be  regiilated  It  makes  clear  and  specific 
provision   therefor,   and   that  any   effort   to 
promulgate  such  regulations  In  this  instance 
is  In  derogation  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
to  legislate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICHl.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  "Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  gather  a  little 
information  about  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

As  1  understand,  the  reason  for  offer- 
ing an  amendment  of  this  kind  lies  in 
the  supposed  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  denied  the  ser\ices  of  the  em- 
ployment service  to  farmers  who  do  not 
agree  that  the  Secretary  may  regulate 
the  conditions  of  labor  on  the  employer  s 
place — for  instance,  housing  conditions, 
working  corxiitions,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HOUjAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  that  assumption.  He  has  not  only 
denied  it  to  individuals,  as  shown  by  the 
complaints  of  the  American  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  and  of  the  Florida 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers  Association, 
but  he  has  denied  it  to  the  States,  because 
his  agreement  and  operations  are  with 
State  service  agencies  of  the  same  type. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  ask  for  special 
privileges  for  farmers,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  un- 
dertaken to  exercise  the  same  power  to 
regulate  migratory  indu5lrial  or  con- 
struction labor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  addressed  that  question  to  me 
just  before  he  went  to  lunch  and  I  re- 
ferred it  to  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  that  committee.  I 
received  from  them  an  answer  that  in 
no  instance  that  they  know  of.  other  than 
in  this  field  of  agricultural  labor,  has  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  made  any  such  ruling 
or  attempted  any  such  service. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  continue  to  seek 
information,  although  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  probably  correct 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
to  pause  while  I  read  a  statement  from 
the  te.=;timony  of  Representative  Mc- 
LvTiRE,  of  Maine,  who  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness in  the  hearings  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  in  my  statement.  I  quote  Rep- 
resentative McIntire: 

Another  thing  which  has  disturbed  us  also 
Is  that,  insofar  as  we  have  knowledge,  the 
area  of  agricultural  emplojTnent  and  referral 
of  workers  to  agricultural  employers  is  the 
only  area  to  which  the  interpretation  I  have 
set  forth  has  been  applied. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     In  other  words,  if.  for 
example,  a  utility  company  undertakes 
to  construct  a  dam  on  a  tributary  of  a 
river,   which   requires   200   or   300  men, 
who  come  there  with  their  families  to 
work  over  a  period  of  months  or  a  year 
or  two,  does  the  Secretary  of  Labor  then 
undertake  to  regulate  the  living  condi- 
tions and  workyig  conditions  of  those 
construction  employees? 
Mr.  HOLL-.\ND.     Or  the  wages. 
Mr.    AIKEN      Or   the   wages;    and.   I 
nught     also    add.    industries    requiring 
emergency  help  involving  a  few  hundred 
extra  emplovees      Dops  the  Secretary'  of 
Labor     undertake'     to     regulate     hours, 
waties.    working    conditions,    and   living 
conditions  for  them;  or  is  the  "squeeze" 
being  put  on  agriculture  alone?     That 
i.s  the  question  I  want  an  answer  to.     If 
the    squeeze"  is  put  on  agriculture,  and 
industrial  and  construction  labor  is  not 
subject  to  the  .=;ame  conditions,  then,  of 
course,   the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  fully  justified. 

Mr.  HOLL.AND      I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  will  simply  say 
that  he  knows  of  hi.^  own  knowledge  of 
no  field  in  which  it  has  been  applied  ex- 
cept :n  asriculture,  and.  according  to  the 
information  swen  him  by  the  staff  of  the 
same  committee,   the  same  answer  ob- 
tains.    They  ;;a;d  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  knew  to  be  true,  that  in  the  case 
of  Government  contracts  and  the  appli- 
cation of  another  law  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  given  specific  authority 
to  announce  the  prevailing  wage  rate  he 
does  that,  but  that  is  the  result  of  the 
granting  of  specific  authority  and  the 
placing  of  specific  authority  by  an  act 
of  Congress  in  the  Secretary  in  that  field 
Mr.  AIKEN.     I  realize  that  in  the  case 
of    public    contracts    the    Secretary    of 
Labor  is  £;iven  authority  under  the  Davis- 
Bacon  and  Walsh-Healey  Acts,  but  does 
he  undertake  to  exercise  those  rights  In 
the  case  of  a  private  employer  or  private 
contractor'^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  no  information  that  he  does 
and  he  is  advised  by  those  he  has  con- 
sulted that  the  Secretary  does  not.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  does  not  have 
broad  information  in  this  field,  and  he 
has  to  rely  upon  what  he  is  told  by 
members  of  the  committee  staff 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  will  the  .<=:enator  yieW 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  when  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
through. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  am  asking  for  infor- 
mation    because     my     action     on     the 
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amendment  will  depend  on  what  answer 
I  get  to  my  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  answer  Is  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  knows  of  no 
other  field  where  such  purpose  is  acU- 
vated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  he  is  informed  by  Senators  on  the 
committee  and  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  committee  there  is  no  other  field, 
and  he  is  also  informed  by  the  state- 
ment made  by  Representative  McIntire 
in  hearings  in  the  other  body,  that  such 
is  the  case;  and  other  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared in  those  .same  hearings  made  a 
statement  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  asking  for  or 
supporting  special  privileges  for  farm- 
ers, but  neither  would  I  condone  dis- 
crimination against  farmers  in  the  way 
of  nxles.  regulations,  or  other  conditions 
which  are  not  applied  to  employers  in 
other  types  of  industries. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Yes. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    New    Jersey.     I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.    He  referred  to  the 
"squeeze"  on  the  farmers.    I  wanted  to 
ask  the  senior  Senator  from   Vermont 
whether    he   knew    the    "squeeze"    was 
merely  the  requirement  that  the  em- 
ployer pay  the  prevailing  wage  in  the 
area  if  he  is  going  to  avail  himself  of 
the  services  of  the  governmental  agency. 
Mr.    AIKEN.     And    does    that    same 
"squeeze."  if  I  may  use  the  term,  apply 
to  the  labor  of  a  private  contractor  who 
may  be  building  a  dam  or  constructing  a 
road  or  forest  highway  or  doing  similar 
work? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I 
would  say  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  spe- 
cifically creates  a  responsibility  within 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  and  the 
State  agencies  to  maintain  a  farm  place- 
ment service.  I  see  no  provision  in  the 
act  that  says  they  should  maintain  a 
migrant  industrial  workers  service 

Mr  AIKEN.  When  was  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  enacted? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  In 
1933.  It  has  been  amended  many  times 
since.  The  two  senior  Senators  whom 
I  am  addressing  were  Members  of  this 
body  when  that  happened. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  that  the  act  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  au- 
thority to  deal  with  farm  labor  at  the 
present  time^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersev.  The 
responsibilities  are  there  created  to  es- 
tablish the  service  and  the  authority  to 
make  rules  necessary  to  carry  forward 
those  responsibilities. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  how  does  It  hap- 
pen that  for  26  years  apparently  no  ef- 
fort was  made  to  exercise  the  authority 
the  present  Secretary  of  Labor  under- 
takes to  exercise  with  regard  to  farm 
labor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  To  the 
contrary,  the  first  expressions  of  this 
type  of  regulation  were  made  in  the  late 
1940  s.  Regulations  similar  to  the  regu- 
lations now  under  discussion  which 
finally  became  effective  in  December 
1959.  were  part  of  the  regulatory  ma- 
chinery as  far  back  as  1951.  They  were 
changed   slightly  in   1954.     They   were 


changed  very  sUghtly  in  December  of 
last  year. 

The  farmers  who  wanted  to  use  the 
Employment  Service  have  been  living 
with  this  for  over  a  decade. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  same  restriction 
applies  to  all  other  employers,  as  well  as 
to  farmers? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  see 
no  specific  responsibility  on  the  Employ- 
ment Service  to  furnish  the  service  to 
migrant  industrial  workers.  I  see  no 
similar  direct  responsibility  in  the  mi- 
grant industrial  field  as  I  see  as  to  the 
creation  of  the  farm  placement  service. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor undertaking  to  enforce  the  same 
regulations  against  industrial  and  con- 
struction employers? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  can 
only  say  I  have  profound  respect  for 
the  Secretary  and  I  know  he  believes  no 
employer  should  unconscionably  under- 
cut another  and  I  am  certain  if  he  had 
the  responsibility  of  placing  industrial 
workers  he  would  apply  the  same  stand- 
ards of  reasonableness  and  fairness  to 
those  employers  who  use  the  agency,  so 
as  not  to  undercut  other  employers, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  he  does  not  apply  the 
same  standards  to  industrial  and  con- 
struction employers,  would  that  mean  he 
does  not  possess  the  power  to  do  so? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It 
would  mean  he  has  not  been  assigned 
the  responsibility  to  place  the  industrial 
workers.  I  simply  cannot  imagine,  if  he 
had  the  power,  that  he  would  not  use  it 
in  the  same  way  he  uses  it  for  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Should  he  not  have  the 
same  power  to  regulate  Industrial  and 
construction  workers  that  he  has  in  re- 
gard to  agricultural  workers? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
needs,  as  the  Senator  well  knows,  are 
much  different.  However,  if  he  places 
industrial  workers  certainly  he  should 
have  the  same  authority.  I  am  sure  he 
would  use  it  to  insure  that  the  prevailing 
wage  in  the  area  for  people  similarly 
situated  was  applied. 

Mr  AIKEN.  After  all.  I  rose  seeking 
information,  not  expecting  to  give  It 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND     I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  but  before  I  do  so  I  wish 
to  say  it  is  very  clear  from  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  that  he  sinu)ly  thinks  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  would  exercLse  the  same 
authority  in  other  fields,  but  he  has  not 
claimed  any  exercise  of  that  same  au- 
thority has  been  made  in  other  fields, 
if  I  correctly  understand. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    That  is  what  bothers  me 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey      Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  "^ 
Mr.  HOLLAND    I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey     I  have 
not  claimed  that  the  Secretary  has  at- 
tempted   to    place    migrant    industrial 
workers,  as  hypothesized  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  On  that  point  the 
Senator  from  Florida  knows  that  all  dur- 
ing the  last  war,  when  we  needed  em- 
ployees very  greatly,  for  all  types  of  labor 
m   the   State  of  Florida,  especially   to 
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build  things  which  had  some  relation  to 
the  war  effort,  the  employment  service 
was  working  day  and  night  trying  to  send 
laborers  to  us. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Did 
they  not  insist  upon  the  paying  of  the 
prevailing  wage  rate  in  the  area? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Only  when  It  was  a 
Government  contract.  I  believe  if  the 
Senator  will  look  Into  the  matter  care- 
fully he  will  find  no  law  which  justifies 
such  an  action  except  in  the  case  of  a 
Government  contract,  and  that  is  given 
under  a  different  act.  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act,  and  another  act  In  the  same  field. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I^ter  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  in  order  to  place 
clearly  before  the  Senate  a  very  practical 
problem  which  I  think  exists  regarding 
the  working  conditions  of  migratory 
workers.  If  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  should  be  agreed  to.  I 
believe  it  would  seriously  affect  these 
workers.  My  amendment  is  designed 
also,  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
from  fixing  wages  and  hours  for  domes- 
tic farm  labor. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  for  a 
moment  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  That  is.  does 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  have  any  power 
to  issue  the  regulations?  If  so.  has  he 
made  regulations  respecting  any  group 
other  than  the  farmworkers? 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  the  authority  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  claims  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  to  Lssue  regulations  is  doubt- 
ful. The  act  simply  sets  up  an  employ- 
ment service,  including  a  farm  place- 
ment service,  and  is  intended  to  furnish 
a  supply  of  workers  of  all  kinds  within 
the  States  and  among  the  States 

The  Secretary'  of  Labor  has  statutory' 
authority  to  enforce  prevailing  wages  on 
contracts  involving  Federal  expendi- 
tures. However,  it  is  a  fact  that  under 
secUon  12  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
which  gives  him  the  power  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations,  the  authority  he 
has  exercised  relates  only  to  faim- 
workers,  and  It  is  only  with  respect  to 
farmworkers  that  he  has  attempted 
to  draw  these  kinds  of  regulations.  He 
has  drawn  regulations  in  three  instances; 
in  1951.  In  1954.  and  last  year  in  1959. 
It  is  not  certain  that  he  has  the  power 
to  do  so,  but  it  has  not  been  challenged 
legislatively  or  judicially. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Secretary  has  the 
power  to  apply  certain  restrictions  and 
regulations  to  farmers,  he  certainly 
should  have  the  power  to  apply  similar 
restrictions  and  regulations  to  people 
engaged  in  other  lines  in  our  economy. 

Mr  COOPER  I^egally,  if  he  has  the 
power  to  fix  regulations  affecting  farm 
labor,  of  course  he  would  have  the  same 
power  to  fix  regulations  concerning  the 
entire  labor  supply. 

Mr  AIKEN.  But  the  Secretary  can- 
not claim  the  power  to  regulate  one  class 
without  claiming  the  same  power  and  the 
right  to  apply  regulation  to  industry,  to 


construction,  or  to  any  other  labor  with 
equal  diligence. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  believe  he  has 
the  legal  power  to  do  so.  But  he  has 
exercised  the  power  with  respect  to  in- 
terstate supply  of  farm  labor. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  raises  some  very  difllcult  prob- 
lems about  transient  workers  and  migra- 
tory workers.  I  am  fearful  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  would 
go  too  far.  I  will  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  end  if  my  amendment  should 
fail,  because  I  believe  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect legally.  But  I  hope  when  I  offer  my 
amendment,  the  Senator  will  consider  it, 
and  the  Senate  will  consider  it.  for  it  is 
an  effort  to  protect  these  migratory 
workers  until  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Labor  and  Agriculture  and  Forestry-  can 
study  the  matter  and  the  Congress  can 
clothe  the  Secretary  with  precise  au- 
thority to  protect  migratory  workers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  will  say  that  any 
claim  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 
right  to  fix  wages,  let  us  say,  by  fixing 
prevailing  wages,  runs  exactly  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  passed  in  1938,  as 
amended  in  1949.  and  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  now,  which  sp>ecifically  and  in 
direct  words  has  refrained  from  giving 
anj'  power  over  agricultural  labor  and 
has  exempted  agricultural  labor  from  the 
provisions  of  such  legislation. 

I  have  been  furnished  from  the  State 
of  Florida  various  illustrations  of  the  way 
we  are  advised  the  new  regulation  will 
work.  It  is  a  new  regulation.  Nobody 
can  make  it  an  old  one.  because  while 
there  is  some  general  terminology  in  the 
old  regulation  it  has  never  been  In  force 
and  has  never  been  applied.  It  has  sim- 
ply been  on  the  books.  No  one  knew 
anything  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  advisory  committees  serving  both 
agriculture  and  the  wages  and  hours 
group  were  both  surprised  when  it  was 
claimed  there  had  been  exercise  of  power 
by  the  Secretary-  of  Labor  under  the 
1951  regulation  and  a  later  one. 

The  two  rules  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary' of  Labor  proposes  to  fix  what  he 
will  claim  to  be  the  prevailing  wage  are 
as  I  shall  state. 

The  first  results  when  they  make  a 
study  and  find  that  40  percent  of  all  the 
workers  of  that  same  classification  in 
that  same  area  are  receiving  the  same 
wage.  Then  the  Secretary  would  find 
affii-matively  that  that  is  the  prevailing 
wage.  Illustrations  of  that  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Labor  Department  to  the 
Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association 
and  by  them  forwarded  to  me. 

The  second  standard  is  used  if  it  can- 
not be  determined  that  40  percent  of  the 
entire  laborers  in  that  class  in  that  area 
are  receiving  the  same  wage.  I  will  read 
it,  so  that  it  may  be  verj'  clear  It  is  a 
different  method. 

If  at  least  40  percent  of  the  workers  sur- 
veyed do  not  receive  a  similar  wage  for  simi- 
lar work,  the  prevailing  wage  would  be  de- 
t-ermlned  by  beginning  with  the  lowest  wage 
rate  and  iM-oceeding  up  the  wage  ladder  until 
at  least  51  percent  of  the  workers  surveyed 
are  accounted  for.  The  prevailing  wage 
would,  in  this  case,  take  the  form  of  a  wage 
range.     See  example  C  below. 


The  example  is  worked  out  on  the  page 
furnished  to  ne  and  which  I  shall  later 
submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  as  applied  here,  it  is 
very  apparent  that  the  prevailing  wage 
can  be  one  thing  or  another,  and  in 
neither  case  v.-ill  it  refiect  any  oppor- 
tunity at  all  for  the  recognition  of  dif- 
ference in  ability,  difference  in  experi- 
ence, difference  in  age.  or  anything  of 
the  kind  on  the  part  of  the  persons  se- 
cured and  employed. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
more  question  which  I  believe  is  a  rea- 
sonably important  one.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  know  whether  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  has  taken 
a  position  on  the  pending  amendment, 
and  whether  he  feels  that  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  would  be  harmful  to 
the  bill  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  no  inlonnation  on  that  ques- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  the  class  of  work- 
men affected  by  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion, if  it  is  acded  to  the  bill,  is  a  class 
excluded  and  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  blL  now  pending,  which  has 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr,  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield?' 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
should  like  to  ix)int  out  to  my  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  that  im- 
mediately after  the  submission  of  the 
amendment  in  its  original  form  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy],  who  Is  handling  the  bill  on 
the  fioor.  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  rea- 
sonable conclusion  that  if  it  is  proposed 
to  amend  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  such 
amendment  should  be  attempted  when 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  is  under  consid- 
eration, either  in  committee  or  in  the 
Senate. 

Now  we  are  dealing  with  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  We  are  talking 
about  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  promulgated  imder  the  authority 
of  another  act,  and  it  was  his  position 
then  that  the  amendment  was  clearly 
irrelevant  and  not  germane  to  the  dis- 
cus.sion  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  we  may  assume 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  is  opposed  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As  he 
stated  immediately  after  the  submission 
of  the  amendment,  which  was  last  Fri- 
day evening,  I  believe. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  heard  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. As  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts felt  that  such  an  amendment  as 
the  pending  amendment  should  be  pre- 
sented at  a  time  when  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  was  being  studied  for  amend- 
ment. 

However,  this  is  the  situation :  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  people  affected,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  national  and 
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state  associations  of  growers,  have  be->n 
working  very  hard  on  thus  problem  to  get 
.some  relief,  they  have  received  none 
ThLs  regulation,  which  is  dated  somf- 
time  last  sprintr— AprO,  I  believe — and 
pub!  shed  in  the  Federal  R>^sr:?tfr  a  !"n^ 
t.me  ago.  has  not  bef^n  applied  N'ow  we 
have  been  notified  that  the  Department 
in--ends  to  apply  it  m  December. 
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-even  years  have 


elapsed  without  its  being  applied 

Mr  HOLLAND  That  is  correct.  The 
earlier  re^julation  existed  27  years  with- 
out being  applied,  and  this  regulation, 
announced  in  April  of  last  year,  is  sought 
to  be  applied  beginning  in  December, 
when  Congress  is  not  in  session,  and  at  a 
time  when  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with 
the  question  in  the  Senate.  If  we  are  to 
deal  with  it  we  must  do  so  at  this  time. 
This  subject  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations when  we  were  considering  ap- 
propriations for   the   Labor  Department 


was   brought  to  the 
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attention  of  the  S^^nate  committee,  not 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida,  but  by  the 
Senator  from  MiSv^issippi  'Mr   Stexnis] 
and  others,  and  aft^r  discus!^ion  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  we 
felt   that   it   wa.s   of    ?  ;ch    urrrency    and 
bnporcance  t-o  at^riculture  that  we  placed 
"-his  statement  m  o-ur  i-epr-r*:   and  it  is  In 
t:.e  report  now  as  a  mandate,  so  far  as 
the  committ-ee  can  -.;-  mandates,  to  the 
secretary-  of  labor      If  rr-ad?  as  follows: 
It  haa  come  m  tiie  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee  that   the   Department   of   Labor   haa 
had    under    con.s!deritlon    the    issuance    of 
rules    under   the    W.^,grier-Pevser   Act.   which 
would  require  farmers   -Ai-.h  ' r^pect  to  agri- 
cultural   emplojTnent    'o   submit    to   re(?ula- 
iion  by  the  Department  over  farm  housing, 
traiLsp<:.rt<ition.  -^-ages  and  hours,  and  related 
matters.     The    W.-i^ner-Pevser    Act    author- 
ized the  establlshmpr.-     '  ^  ;.,tiona!  system 
>f  public  employn-^r.:    .r^lr.-s    is  a  means  of 
asaistlng   workers    :.  >    ri;.i    available   Job  op- 
.wrtunltles  and    Tap;  ■;-,  ^q  And  available 
^•->rlters       It    conferred    no    regulatory    au- 
-.-.  .ritv    over   either   :he   workers  or  employ- 
ers.     The   U  3     Employment  Service,   aa   Its 
r-i~me  imphes.  Is  solely  a  service  agency.    Ex- 
cept  for  the  authority  contained  In  title  V 
of  the  Agrlcnlt  :ra:  Act    .f  1949.  aa  amended, 
which  provides  r^r  temp-rar:/  employment  of 
Mexican    farmworlcers    in    :he   United   States 
where  sMch    emp:3ym.ent    will  not  adversely 
affect   ^he  wages  and  wxilng  conditions  of 
domeetic  agncu.turn:  wor'sers.  there  haa  not 
been  delegated  -  .  the  Department  of  Labor 
any    authjri:y    to    Lmpoee    regulations   con- 
cerning h:-:r3.  wages,  compulsory  bargaining 
or  the  Uke  with  respect  to  agricultural  em- 
ployment aa  defined  In  the  act.    On  the  con- 
trary, the  Congress  has  consistently  exempt- 
ed  agriculture   from   such   controls   because 
of   the    great   difference   between  conditions 
affecting  agriculture  and  those  affecting  In- 
dustry,   There.'  .re.  In  providing  funds  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  programs.  It  Is  directed  that  such 
funds  not  be  used  directly  or  Indirectly  to 
impose  with  respect  to  agricultural  employ- 
ment regulations   relating   to  wages,  hours 
bargaining,  or  other  conditions  of  employ-' 
ment.  except  as  may  be  expressly  authorized 
by  la  -s 

De:,pite  these  views  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  though  they 
waited  until  that  particular  vear  had 
arrived,  on  July  \.  the  Department  of 
-abor  has  proceeded  to  ssue  and  imple- 
ment    regulations     relating     to     wages 


housing  and  the  payment  of  transporta- 
tion of  domestic  farmworkers. 

Mr    President.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
better  e.xample  that  I  have  seen  of  the 
tendency  which  too  often  exists  on  the 
part  of  a  regulatory  agency  or  bureau 
to  grab  more  power  than  It  is  given  by 
law,  in  the  name  of  some  humanitarian 
objective— and  I  am  sure  that  objective 
IS  present.     Not  only  do  they  know  that 
the  Senate  committee  gave  this  mandate 
which  they  have  obeyed  throughout  fis- 
cal year  1960,  but  they  also  know  that 
the   committee   has   found   specifically, 
and    without    a    dissenting   voice,    that 
there  is  no  legislation  on  this  subject 
and  has  called  that  fact  directly  to  the 
attention    of    the    Secretary    of    Labor. 
Nevertheless,  he  now  proposes  to  imple- 
ment in  December,  when  we  are  away 
from  the  Senate,  the  regulation  issued 
last  April,  and  in  fiscal  year  1961,  wWh 
IS  not  covered  directly  by  the  mancj^e  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
Mr.    GOLD  WATER.      Mr.    President 
for  the  information  of  Senators  inter- 
ested in  this  discussion,  the  members  of 
my  staff  have  been  in  contatt  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and/the  Depart- 
ment cites  two  examples  /hlch  it  thinks 
might  answer  the  questibn  of  the  Sen- 
ator  from    Vermont.    I    disagree    with 
them.     They  cite  section   602.9   of  the 
act.  which  relates  to  the  interstate  re- 
cruitment of  agricultural  workers.    Then 
they  cite  section  604.Hk) ,  which  is  mere- 
ly a  statement  of  policy. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  neither  of  these  parts  of  the 
act.  the  statement  of  policy  or  the  section 
pertaining  to  interstate  recruitment  of 
agricultural  workers,  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  any  authority  to  promulgate 
regulations  in  any  field  other  than  In 
agriculture. 

I  point  out  in  support  of  my  friend 
from  Florida  the  need  to  amend  this 
particular  act  to  take  care  of  this  prob- 
lem. As  the  Senator  has  well  pointed 
out.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  no 
authority  under  existing  law  to  establish 
wage  control  in  the  agriculture  industry 
or  in  any  other  industry  not  covered  by 
existing  acts.  We  have  historically  ex- 
empted agriculture  from  the  coverage  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  I  cite 
section  13 'a)  f6) : 

Any  employee  employed  in  agriculture  or 
in  connection  with  the  operation  or  mainte- 
nance of  the  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs  or 
waterways  not  owned  or  operated  for  profit 
or  operated  on  a  sharecrop  basis,  and  which 
are  used  exclusively  for  supply  and  supply- 
ing of  water  for  agricultural  purposes. 

That  very  clearly  is  the  intent  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  as 
amended. 

It  is  very  clearly  set  out  In  the  Ken- 
nedy proposal,  which  we  are  discussing 
in  the  Senate.  Therefore,  it  is  perfecUy 
proper  that  we  amend  the  Kennedy  pro- 
posal so  as  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  from  doing  something  that  he 
has  no  authority  by  law  to  do. 

Several  Senators  have  asked  what  ef- 
fect the  Holland  amendment  might  have 
on  Public  Law  78.  which  is  another  act 
specifically  giving  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor control  over  certain  working  condi- 


tions, wages,  and  so  forth,  of  agricul- 
tural workers  who  are  Mexican  na- 
tionals. We  call  them  braceros  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Florida  If  he  feels  that  his  amendment 
in  any  way  touches  upon  Public  Law  78. 
which  is  the  act  of  Congress  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  rights  and  du- 
ties set  out  in  that  act  with  respect  to 
such  labor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  because  my 
amendment  does  not  apply  in  such  a 
situation,  where,  by  express  wording  of 
the  laws,  powers  are  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

I  may  say  that  in  passing  these  Mexi- 
can laws  each  time  they  have  been  before 
us.  the  Senate  has  been  very  careful  to 
say    that    the    provisions    of    that    law 
shall    not    Invade    situations    in    other 
areas.     Por  instance,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has   repeatedly  stated  on  the 
floor   that   the   laborers   In   the   potato 
fields  of  Vermont  come  from  Canada 
Other  Senators  have  repeated  that  they 
use   various   offshore   laborers   In   their 
areas,   some   of   these   laborers  coming 
from  the  Bahamas  or  Jamaica  or  Bar- 
bados, or  other  areas  which  are  British. 
Every  time  the  Mexican  Labor  Act  has 
come  up  in  Congress  It  has  been  very 
carefully  provided  by  law  that  none  of 
these  other  areas  shall  be  affected  by  the 
Mexican    problem,    which    Is    different, 
both  in  nature  and  degree,  from  the  oth- 
ers.   That  Is  so  because  there  is  a  long 
frontier  between  our  country  and  Mex- 
ico, which  is  difDcult  to  police  and  be- 
cause there  is  a  long  established  custom 
of  Southwestern  States  requiring  their 
people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  a  great  many  workers  from  Mexico 
in  order  to  harvest  their  crops. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.      Mr.    President 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.      Mr     President, 
Senator  has  answered  that  question.     I 
am  sure  there  are  Senators,  particularly 
those  who  come  from  border  States,  who 
might   have   had    a    wrong    impression 
about  the  intent  of  the  Senators  amend- 
ment.   To  bear  out  the  contention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  that 
protection  has  been  written  into  Public 
Law  78  each  time  it  was  amended— as 
was  also  the  case  when  it  was  originally 
enacted— I    caU    attention,    briefly     to 
paragraph  2  of  section  503  of  that  act 
which  reads: 

The  employment  of  such  workers  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions of  domestic  agricultural  workers  sim- 
ilarly employed. 

I  believe  that  buttons  up  what  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  said  about  his 
amendment,  that  it  In  no  way  afTect« 
Public  Law  78  dealing  with  Mexican  na- 
tionals, or  braceros,  as  we  call  them,  who 
come  into  this  country.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding  to  me.  I  hope  hia 
amendment  will  prevail 

Mr.  COOPER  rose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  If  he  will 
be  brief.    I  am  speaking  on  limited  time 

Mr  COOPER.  I  wish  to  present  my 
amendment.  Has  the  Senator  con- 
cluded? 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  not  concluded, 
but  will  conclude  very  quickly.  I  first 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  included 
in  the  Record  illustrations  of  the  way  the 
prevailing  wage  is  figured  in  three  differ- 
ent ways  under  the  Department  of  Labor 
regulations,  according  to  information 
given  Florida  growers  by  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Under  the  standardized  procedures  set 
forth  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  find- 
ings of  such  wage  surveys  will  be  evaluated 
in  accordance  with  definite  rules  and  for- 
mula, as  follows; 

Ci::NIJUL    KULES 

1.  If  at  least  40  percent  of  the  workers 
surveyed  are  found  to  be  paid  a  similar  wage 
for  similar  work,  this  wage — or  the  wage  re- 
ceived by  the  most  workers.  If  more  than 
one  40-percent  group  exists — wUl  be  desic- 
nated  as  the  ofBcial  prevailing  wage  Ex- 
ample: If  40  percent  receive  60  cents  per 
hour  and  45  percent  receive  70  cents  per 
hour,  the  prevailing  wage  would  be  set  at 
70  cents  per  hour  However,  if  45  percent 
receive  60  cents  and  only  40  percent  receive 
70  cents,  the  official  prevailing  wage  would 
b«  60  cents  per  hour.  Also  see  exiimples  A 
and  B  below. 

a.  If  at  least  40  percent  of  the  workers 
surveyed  do  not  receive  a  similar  wage  for 
similar  work,  the  prevailing  wage  would  be 
determined  by  beginning  with  the  lowest 
wage  rate  and  proceeding  up  the  wajre  ladder 
until  at  least  51  percent  of  the  workers  sur- 
veyed are  accounted  for  The  prevailing 
wage  would.  In  this  case,  take  the  form  of 
a  wage  range     See  example  C  below 

3.  If.  by  chance.  50  percent  of  the  workers 
surveyed  receive  a  similar  wage  and  the  other 
50  percent  of  the  workers  receive  a  higher 
but  a  uniform  wage  for  similar  work,  the 
higher  wage  rate  would  be  set  as  the  official 
prevailing  wage.     See  example  D  below. 

Example  A 


Wacerate 

N'ombcr  of 
worken 
■QTveyed 

workr/s 

7S  cants  p«T  hour 

11 

M 

S 

57 

10  3 

70  eenls  per  hoar 

33  fi 

66  eents  per  hour 

2.  8 

eo  oeot*  per  hour ' 

1  53,3 

Total 

107 

100  0 

'  Official  prevalllnf  wace.    See  nile  1  above. 
I  Example  B 


W««erstc 

Number  of 
workers 
■urreyed 

Percent 

of 
workers 

la  cents  p«r  unit 

33 
« 

»1 

14  8 

13  eants  paramt  • 

1  43  ] 

10  ewU  pw  unit 

42.  1 

Total 

21« 

100  0 

'  Official  preTsilinc  wa«e.    See  rule  1  above. 
Example  C 


WsfersU 

Nnmber  of 
workers 
surveyed 

of 
workers 

to  ver  unit  > 

24 
15 
1« 
38 
4 

>  34  7 

«22  pw  unit ' 

<  IS  S 

»1  per  unit  > 

>  18.5 

$a)f>erunlt 

39  2 

in<  per  unit 

4  1 

Total 

V7 

100.0 

Example 

D 

Wage  rate 

Number  of 
workers 
surveyed 

Percent 
of  work- 
ers 

2'j  ppnt.s  per  unit' 

S30 

820 

>  SO  0 

2  wtiu  per  unit 

SU  (1 

Total 

940 

100  n 

>  Official  prevalllnx  wage  ranxe.    See  rule  2  above. 


'  Official  prevailini;  wajte.    See  rule  3  above. 

Note.— .^11  of  above  examples  were  taken  from  actual 
flnilinjts  of  the  Depiirtment  of  Labor  in  si)ecific  eas«'s. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  wage  finding 
under  example  A  would  cause  no  pro- 
test However,  in  example  B.  it  is  clear 
that  the  inclusion  of  but  three  workers 
in  the  12-cent-per-unit  group,  out  of  a 
total  of  216  workers,  influenced  the  wage 
finding. 

In  example  C.  if  only  one  of  the  four 
workers  shown  in  the  $19  per  unit 
group  had  been  working  in  the  $20  per 
unit  group,  the  prevailing  wage  rate 
would  have  been  $20  under  rule  1;  how- 
ever, rule  2  was  applied  because  less  than 
40  percent  of  the  workers  were  found  in 
the  $20  per  unit  group. 

In  example  D,  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's decision  to  use  the  higher  wage  fig- 
ure is  consistent  with  its  policies  to  press 
wages  upward  whenever  possible  under 
whatever  authority  or  means  available. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  outcome  of  any 
wage  surveys  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  procedures  could  be 
influenced  by  inadequate  sampling  by 
the  person  carrying  out  the  survey. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  Lssue  here 
that  is  far  broader  than  the  narrow  ques- 
tion of  the  interpretation  of  a  statute. 
It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  when 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proved the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  in  1933. 
there  was  not  any  remote  intention  of 
any  supposition  that  a  statute  was  being 
enacted  to  authorize  regulation  of  wages 
or  working  conditions  of  farmworkers. 
The  legislative  history*  of  the  act  dis- 
closes no  single  word  indicating  any  in- 
tent that  the  act  be  so  construed. 

Executive  Interpretation  of  general 
language  of  an  act  to  authorize  doing 
what  Congress  did  not  intend  be  done  is 
a  practice  inconsistent  with  constitu- 
tional intent  and  purpose  and  involving 
usurpation  of  a  responsibility  of  the 
Congress. 

I  feel  that  the  issue  involved  is  not  the 
motives  behind  or  the  reasonableness  of 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  The  basic  issue  is  whether, 
within  the  framework  of  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government,  it  is  for  the 
Congress  or  for  the  executive  branch^  to 
legislate  in  this  important  area  of  the 
law. 

If  such  regulator^'  authority  is  to  be 
exercLsed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
this  should  be  done  only  after  proper 
legislative  process  and  affirmative  action 
by  the  Congress. 

Whatever  anyone  may  believe  the 
Congress  should  do  in  this  connection, 
the  inescapable  fact  is  that  the  Con- 
gress has  not  done  so;  and  until  Con- 
gress chooses  to  do  so  by  specific  con- 
gressional enactment,  it  is  a  violation 
of  sound  governmental  practice  for  an 


executive  agency  to  proceed  without  such 
specific  mandate. 

My  amendment  would  establish  what, 
in  my  opinion,  has  always  been  the  con- 
gressional intent,  that  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  is  not  to  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  regulation  of  wages,  hours, 
or  perquisites  provided  farmworkers. 

THE  REGtTLATIONS 

The  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor— and  which  he  proposes 
to  make  effective  in  December — provide 
that  any  farmer  who  wishes  to  use  the 
services  of  State  or  Federal  employment 
offices  must  agree  to.  first,  pay  prevaihng 
wages;  second,  meet  specified  housing 
standards;  and  third,  pay  transportation 
if  this  is  the  practice  of  other  farmers. 

The  details  of  these  regulations  are  not 
important.  What  is  important  is  that 
if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  authority 
to  issue  regulations  in  this  field,  there  is 
no  discernible  limitation  or  his  author- 
ity, nor  any  restriction  on  what  revisions 
can  be  issued  at  any  time. 

THE  NEW  WACNER-PETSER  REGULATIONS  EEPSE- 
SENT  EXECUTIVE  USURPATION  OF  CONGKXS- 
SIONAL  AUTHORITY 

It  is,  I  believe,  axiomatic  that  execu- 
tive agencies  should  administer  laws  in 
accord  with  the  actual  intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

Otherwise,  the  agency  is  engaged  in 
writing  laws  by  executive  order. 

The  agency  is,  in  effect,  exercising  a 
legislative  power.  It  is  assuming  a  pre- 
rogative that  is  properly  vested  in  Con- 
gress. 

This  procedure  negates  proper  legis- 
lative process  and  circumvents  constitu- 
tional intent. 

The  Department's  action  in  this  mat- 
ter has  been  referred  to  in  some  quarters 
as  enlightened.  It  is  submitted,  to  the 
contrary,  that  executive  action  not 
founded  on  affirmative  statutory  enact- 
ment is  the  very  opposite  of  enlightened. 

FARMERS,  AS  ANT  GROUP  OF  CITIZENS,  HAVE  A 
RIGHT  TO  PROPER  LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS  AND 
TO  AFFIRMATrVE  ACTION  BY  THE  CONGRESS. 
BEFORE  ANY  PROGRAM  VITALLY  AFFECTING 
THEIR    INTERESTS    IS    INSTITLTXD 

One  of  the  important  bulwarks  of  free- 
dom under  our  political  sj-stem  is  that 
the  lawmaking  function  is  vested  in  Con- 
gress. 

Here,  where  all  parties  may  have  their 
say  before  the  proper  forum,  and  the 
issues  will  be  subject  to  free  and  open  de- 
bate by  the  policymaking  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  an  issue  will  re- 
ceive the  kind  of  attention  that  citizens 
are  entitled  to  as  a  matter  of  right. 

This  is  the  process  dictated  by  pru- 
dence, wisdom,  and  experience.  This 
process  is  in  accord  with  the  constitu- 
tional intent. 

This  is  the  only  legitimate  means  for 
the  initiation  of  a  new  venture  in  regu- 
lation. 

This  traditional  and  respected  proce-^s 
is  violated  when  a  strained  interpreta- 
tion of  an  old  statute,  never  intended  by 
Congress  to  be  so  construed,  is  used  by 
an  executive  agency  to  justify  what  it 
wants  to  do. 

This  is  what  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  done   in   promulgating   regulations 
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governing  the  farmer-Aorker  relation- 
ship, based  on  an  asserted  authorization 
of  a  27-year-o!d  statute,  never  envisaged 
as  so  providing  when  enacted 

This  action  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  a  violation  of  a  cardinal  ruie  of 
sound  government. 

This  represents  the  adoption  of  the 
cynical  concept  that  the  ends  justify  the 
means. 

THS  NEW  W.^GNES-PEYSIK  RECUUATIONS  IN- 
VOLVE EXCESSIVE  DELEGATION  OF  BROAD  DIS- 
CRETION.\RY         AUTHORITT         TO         XNDIVIDXJAL 

orrrciALs 

It  13  impossible  to  determine  from  a 
read.ng  of  the  new  farm  labor  regula- 
tions, what  their  actual  significance  may 
be  in  a  particular  set  of  circumstances 
or  what  a  farmer  is  required  to  do  to 
comply  with  their  provisions. 

No  fanner  could  determine  from  the 
regulations  what  wages  he  is  required  to 
pay  to  which  classes  of  workers,  or  what 
transportation  he  is  required  to  provide 
to  what  workers  from  what  origins — not 
until  an  official  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  told  him— and  when  he  was  told. 
that  would  be  the  law. 

The  regulations  are  replete  with  terms 
which  as  they  stand  are  ambiguous — 
"prevailing."  "area  of  employment," 
"area  of  supply."  "not  less  favorable  than 
those  prevailing."  These  terms  would 
continue  to  be  ambiguous  until  applied 
m  a  particular  set  of  circumstances  by  a 
subordinate  official  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

This  is  the  kind  of  regulation  that 
invites  selective  treatment  of  those  regu- 
lated—liberal interpretation  for  those 
who  "cooperate"— harsh  interpretation 
for  the  "uncooperative." 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  government  by 
law — this  is  government  by  men. 

The  history  of  human  freedom  is  the 
history  of  the  substitution  of  govern- 
ment by  law  for  government  by  men. 

This  is  the  underlying  purpose  of  the 
Constitution:  a  basic  concept  of  our 
political  system. 

PSEVIOrSLY    ISSUED    REGULATIONS 

It  is  argued  that  the  current  regula- 
tions are  only  minor  revisions  of  previ- 
ously issued  rcculations. 

Any  such  prior  regulations  were  not 
questioned  because  they  were  not  publi- 
cized, distributed,  administered,  or  en- 
forced. 

They  may  have  been  "promulgated." 
but  the  practical  effect  of  their  promul- 
gation was  nil. 

No  State  or  Federal  agency  apparently 
disseminated  them  to  farmers  or  made 
the  sli.^htest  effort  to  inform  farmers 
CG:;C'?::un:,'  their  existence. 

Although  advisory  committees  on  farm 
labor  to  the  Department  of  Labor  have 
been  in  existence  for  many  years,  at  no 
time  were  any  such  regulations  or  modi- 
fications thereof  presented  to.  mailed  to, 
discussed  with,  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  the  members  of  such  committees. 
It  came  as  a  shock  to  such  advisory 
committees  to  be  informed  in  February 
1959  of  the  existence  of  such  prior  regu- 
lations. Yet  no  one  in  agriculture  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  informed  in  this 
respect 

It  should   further   be  noted   that  the 
prior  regulations  were  issued  under  the 
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title  "Cooperation  of  the  U  S.  Employ- 
ment Service  and- States  in  Maintaining 
a  National  System  of  Public  Employment 
Offices."  This  misleading  title  does  not 
indicate  that  any  requirements  on  farm- 
ers are  established  thereby. 

Prom  any  practical  point  of  view,  the 
regulations  issued  in  November  1959 
should  be  considered  as  a  new  venture 
in  regulatory  action,  not  as  an  exten- 
sion or  crystallization  of  anything  previ- 
ously issued.  In  the  court  of  common 
sense  these  are  new  regulations. 

It  is  argued  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  the  new  regulations  is  not 
engaged  in  setting  wages,  but  rather  in 
finding  prevailing  standards  and  re- 
quiring compliance  with  such  going 
wages  as  a  conditional  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive services. 

However,  any  determination  of  pre- 
vailing wages  necessarily  involves  a  sub- 
stantial measure  of  wage  fixing. 

Thus,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
adopted  the  so-called  40-51  formula  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  prevailing 
wages  under  the  new  regulations. 

I  have  already  discussed  that  dual 
formula  and  have  placed  in  the  Record 
three  different  interpretations  of  how  it 
would  act.  Those  interpretations  came 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Without  going  into  any  great  detail 
as  to  how  this  formula  operates.  It  can 
be  summarized  by  saying  that  the  aver- 
age wage  paid  becomes  the  minimum 
required  to  be  paid.  Thus  all  below  the 
average  must  bring  their  wage  up  to  the 
average.  This  creates  a  new  and  higher 
average  in  succeeding  years.  Thus  the 
formula  has  an  escalator  effect. 

If  Congress  should  decide  that  this  is 
wliat  should  be  done— then  it  Is  within 
the  prerogative  of  Congress  to  so  decide. 
But  this  should  not  be  decided  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  when  Congress  has 
not  specifically  given  the  Department 
any  authority  to  do  this,  but  on  the  con- 
trary has  on  numerous  occasions  affirma- 
tively decided  against  Federal  regulation 
of  farm  yages  and  working  conditions. 

THI    UNDERLYING    ISSUE 

The  basic  issue  is  not  whether  the  reg- 
ulations are  good  or  bad. 

The  basic  Issue  is:  Should  laws  be 
written  by  the  Congress  or  should  they 
be  written  by  executive  agencies. 

To  find,  as  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  found,  that  a  27 -year-old  statute 
contains  some  language  that  may  be 
strained  to  authorize  what  they  want  to 
do,  is  not  in  keeping  with  our  constitu- 
tional concepts,  or  in  accord  with  the 
division  of  powers  envisaged  therein. 

Each  and  every  Member  of  this  body 
should  vigorously  defend  the  preroga- 
tives of  Congress,  whatever  his  ideas  may 
be  concerning  the  type  of  legislation  to 
be  enacted  in  this  or  any  other  field. 

ExecuUve  agencies  should  administer 
laws  as  the  Congress  actually  intended 
when  the  laws  were  enacted.  When  they 
depart  from  this  function  and  engage  in 
writing  laws  by  the  Issuance  of  regula- 
tions, it  becomes  the  duty,  right,  and 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  clearly 
and  unmistakably  assert  Its  prerogatives. 
That  is  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  do 
through  this  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "A  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislattvi  Clerk.  On  page  24 
between  lines  5  and  6.  It  Is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  11.  Except  u  may  otherwiM  b«  ex- 
pressly provided  by  law.  Uie  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have  no  power  to  regulate  wagee. 
hours,  or  other  conditions  of  employment  of 
employees  employed  In  agriculture  (as  de- 
fined  In  sec.  3(f)  of  the  Pair  Labor  SUndards 
Act  of  1938)  within  the  SUte  In  which  such 
employees  are  recruited. 


On  page  24.  line  7.  strike  out  "Sic  11- 
and  insert  "Sec.  12." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  Cooper  amendment  to  the  Holland 
amendment  there  be  15  minutes  for  the 
proponents  and  15  minutes  for  the  op- 
ponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
It  IS  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  wish 
to  reserve  some  of  his  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  15 
minutes? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to  support 
many  sections  of  the  minimum  wage  bill 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  In 
offering  this  amendment,  I  am  not  at- 
tacking the  minimum  wage  bill  reported 
by  the  committee. 

In  providing  background  for  my 
amendment  I  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  specifically  ex- 
empts agricultural  workers  from  Its  pro- 
visions. Nevertheless,  I  think  It  can  be 
said  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  unde-- 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  has  claimed  the 
power  to  refuse  to  provide  agricultural 
workers  through  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice unless  certain  condltion.s  smcIi  as 
wages,  housing,  and  transportation  are 
assured.  This  Is  done  through  the  use 
of  employment  offices.  The  employment 
offices,  of  course,  are  used  for  all  types  of 
labor. 

I  will  give  a  few  examples.    If  In  my 
State   of  Kentucky  there  should   be   a 
farm  labor  shortage  In  a  certain  area, 
the  shortage  would  be  referred  to  an  em- 
ployment office  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
An  effort  would  be  made  to  secure  work- 
ers in  the  State  of  Kentucky.     If  they 
could  not  be  secured  in  Kentucky,  the 
request    would    be    referred    to    other 
States— for  example.  Indiana  or  Illinois. 
If  laborers  were  found  In  Indiana  or  Illi- 
nois who  could  be  sent  to  Kentucky,  then 
the    Secretary    of   Labors    exercise    of 
power  would  enter  into  the  situation  In 
this  way:  Acting  under  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  the  em- 
ployment office  would  not  send  agricul- 
tural workers  from  Illinois  or  Indiana 
Into  Kentucky  unless  the  Employment 
Service  in  Kentucky  determines  that  the 
workers   would   be  paid   the  prevailing 
wage,  either  as  it  exists  for  Kentucky 
workers  or  as  it  exists  for  workers  from 
IlUnois  or  Indiana,  and  unless  housing 
conditions    and    transportation    condi- 
tions are  acceptable. 
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So  I  think  It  must  be  said  that,  al- 
though it  Is  argued  by  the  Secretary  of 
I^bor  that  he  Is  not  fixing  wages  or 
hours,  that  he  is  using  the  Employment 
Services  only  to  provide  workers  from 
another  State,  actually  he  will  not  refer 
workers  unless  they  are  paid  a  certain 
wage  and  unless  they  have  certain  work- 
ing conditions  which  he  has  prescribed. 

I  have  no  objection  and  do  not  op- 
po.se  these  workers  receiving  good  wages 
and  having  acceptable  living  conditions. 
The  principle  and  purpose  are  good.  But 
the  problem  Is  the  extent  of  his  power 
to  so  act.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  provides  that  these  workers  are  ex- 
empted ;  and  unless  we  accept  the  theory 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  pSwer. 
under  the  Employment  Service,  to  issue 
rules  and  regulatioiis.  superseding  the 
Fair  Labors  Standards  Act,  there  is  doubt 
about  his  legal  right  to  do  so. 

And  the  facts  show  that  regulations 
are  continually  bein;;  extended.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  made  speeches  in 
which  he  has  said  he  wants  to  establish 
minimima  wa^es  and  hours  of  work  for 
agricultural  workers. 

The  farmers  in  my  State  are  worried 
that  unless  this  rulemaking  power  l£ 
limited,  not  only  will  he  gradually  ex- 
tend the  power  over  wapes.  through  nile- 
making.  to  agricultural  workers  who 
travel  from  one  State  to  another,  but 
thiat  he  will  also  try  to  fix  the  wages  of 
such  workers  within  a  State.  In  fact,  by 
means  of  the  last  regiolations  he  Lssued, 
he  did  fix  wages,  by  indirection,  and 
working  conditions  for  agricultural 
laborers  recruited  and  used  within  a 
State.    So  we  must  face  this  question. 

Ux.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ne^-  Jersey.  I 
should  like  to  have  some  clarification. 
Is  It  the  view  of  the  Senator  that  the 
Secretary  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
he  has  authority  to  withhold  the  services 
of  the  emplo>-ment  offices  in  recruiUnc 
interstate  labor,  and  that  he  has  used, 
as  the  standard.  In  connection  with  the 
prevailing  wage,  the  State  of  recruit- 
meet,  not  the  State  of  employment? 

Mr.  COOPER  Yes:  it  is  my  under- 
.standing  that  although  the  old  regula- 
tions set  the  prevailing  wage  scale  In  the 
labor-shortage  area.  It  Is  now  extended 
also  to  the  level  in  the  area  from  which 
they  came 

Mr  \\TLLI.\MS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  page  16374  of  the  Co^'c^'essiowal 
Record  for  Saturday,  where  I  included 
the  language  of  the  re^r\ilatlons.  I  see 
nothing  there  that  says  anything  more 
than  that  where  there  Is  interstate  re- 
cruitment, the  workers'  wtige  must  be  at 
the  prevailing  level  in  the  State  where  he 
is  brought,  from  another  State. 

Mr  COOPER  I  shall  answer  that. 
H  A.  v.-r  I  y..i\t  only  15  minutes.  After 
I  c_m;'".e:.  m:,  .statement.  I  shall  he  glad 
to  yield 

This  is  the  new  reguiailon : 

No  order  for  recrultrr.ent  of  d-^nejstlc  airr!- 
culturai  workers  ehtu,  be  placed  Into  inter- 
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etate  clearance  unle.s8   there  are  assurances 
from  the  State  agency  that : 

1  c )  The  SUte  agency  has  ascertained  that 
wagee  offered  are  not  lees  than  the  wages 
prevailing  In  the  area  of  employment  among 
similarly  employed  domestic  agricultural 
workers  recruited  within  the  State  and  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  In  the  area  of 
employment  among  similarly  employed  do- 
mestic agricultural  workers  recruited  out- 
side the  State. 

So  the  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  So  it 
is  the  area  of  employment.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  Kentucky  standard,  when 
the  workers  are  brought  to  Kentucky; 
and  it  is  the  Illinois  standard,  when  the 
workers  are  taken  from  Kentucky  to 
Illinois. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct.  While 
my  amendment  would  prohibit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  from  issuing  rules  with 
referesoce  to  farm  labor  in  intrastate,  a 
human  problem  is  involved  regarding 
migratory  labor;  and  my  amendment 
goes  to  that  issi  e. 

As  I  have  said.  I  know  that  farmers  in 
Kentucky  and  other  States  are  con- 
cerned that  unless  this  is  stopF>ed.  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  will  finally  use  this 
power  to  fix  wages  for  agricultural  work- 
ers who  work  in  the  State  in  which  they 
hve  and  are  recruited  within  that  State. 
This  is  the  issue  which  really  worries 
farmers.  And  my  amendment  would 
meet  this  issue  by  denying  the  Secretary 
such  power.  But  there  is  another  issue — 
the  human  problem  of  those  who  live  in 
Kentucky  and  travel  to  Illinois  or  Indi- 
ana to  get  jobs  or  come  from  those  States 
to  Kentucky.  Tliis  is  the  problem  of  mi- 
gratory transient  workers,  about  whom 
we  read  so  much,  who  travel  about  the 
country  to  find  work.  There  is  the  dan- 
ger that  unless  the  Secretary  is  granted 
some  authority,  with  respect  to  the  tran- 
sient workers  or  the  migrant  workers, 
they  may  be  exploited.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  them  have  been  exploited  in  the 
past,  as  we  know  so  well. 

The  problem  of  migratory  workers  is 
a  subject  now  being  studied  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  limited  by  my  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  the  Secretary-  from  fix- 
ing wages  or  working  conditions  for 
workers  recruited  within  a  State  and 
working  in  the  same  State — intrastate— 
it  would  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
from  trying  to  fix  fann  wages  generally 
if  any  Secretary  has  such  a  purpose. 
This  being  done,  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  could  go  forward 
with  lU  studies  as  to  how  to  handle, 
properly  and  legally,  the  transient  work- 
ers; and  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does 
not  now  have  certain  and  proper  au- 
thority to  provide  proper  wage  and  hous- 
ing standards  for  migratory  workers,  the 
committee  could  write  legislation  to  give 
him  reasonable  power  to  protect  their 
wage?  and  livmg  conditions  as  they  travel 
from  State  to  SUte.  This  is  a  humane 
problem  but  it  must  be  handled  prop- 
erly by  the  Congress 

So  today  I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  which  would  protect  farmers 
from   wage-hxmg   by   the  Secretary  of 


Labor  when  they  employ  workers  from 
their  own  State,  who  know  prevailing 
local  rates,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
would  provide  protection  to  tenant 
farmers  and  laborers  who  must  travel 
from  State  to  State,  who  may  not  know 
prevailing  rates  In  other  States,  and 
who  in  the  past  have  been  exploited  in 
many  cases. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for 
a  question? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  j-ield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senators  amend- 
ment would  apply  only  to  intrastate  agri- 
cultural workers?  Then,  by  omission, 
would  it  still  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary-  of  Labor  to  establish  wage 
rates  in  interstate  farming  operations? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  would  be  its 
practical  effect.  It  would  prohibit  the 
Secreury  of  Labor  from  attempting  to 
fix.  by  the  promulgation  of  rule.s.  wages, 
and  hours  and  working  conditions  of 
agricultural  workers  employed  within 
their  own  State.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  issued  regulations  dealing  with  tran- 
sient agricultural  workers  or  migratory 
agricultural  workers. 

My  amendment  would  leave  tho.se 
regulations  in  force  and  would  protect 
those  transient  workers,  untii  reviewed 
properly  by  the  Congress. 

Then  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  those 
regulations,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  can  write  legislation 
to  properly  state  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  those  fields. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  strike  down  all  the  regu- 
lations: and  then  there  would  be  no 
regulation  of  any  kind :  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  these  poor  people  and  their 
families,  who  go  from  State  to  State. 
would  be  placed  at  the  mercy  oi  what  T 
hope  are  only  a  few  in  this  country — 
but  a  few  bad  employers  might  exploit 
them. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted  bv  the 
Senate  we  can  prot-oct  the  farmers  with- 
in our  States  from  regulation  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  and  for  the  time  beme 
we  can  protect  the  migratory  workers 
until  the  Committee  on  Labor  or  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  can  address 
Itself  to  the  problem 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield 
for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  the  Senator's  idea.  I  merely 
am  trj-ing  to  explore  its  ramifications. 

Has  the  Senator  thought  of  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  employment  offices  in 
Kentucky  were  not  able  to  meet  the 
demands  from  h:itrastate  sources,  and 
would  have  to  look  for  interstate  sources'' 

Mr.  COOPER  Yes.  ue  l.ave  that 
situation  in  western  Kentucky  in  the 
former  commercial  com  area,  and  in 
the  case  of  some  of  our  \e^etable  and 
fruit  crops. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Secretary 
would,  in  effect,  then  be  able  to  estab- 
lish waf-'e  rates  in  Kentucky  when  a 
Situation  exL-ited   that   the   local  offices 
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could    not   supply   the   demand,    if    the 
amendment  were  adopted? 

Mr  COOPER  The  Secretary  could 
say  he  will  not  refer  any  labor  there 
unless  Kentucky  agrees  to  meet  these 
conditions  But  the  farmer  is  not  pro- 
hibited from  a.sk::.::  workers  to  come  in 
any  way  he  ca:^. 

Mr.  GOI.DV.ATER.  Outside  the 
office. 

Mr.  COOPER      Y\s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Presiden'.  a  par- 
liamentary mquirv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  With  consent  for 
an  additional  half  hour  on  this  amend- 
ment, do  I  understand  correctly  that  we 
will  proceed  t-o  vote  on  this  amendment, 
and  then  at  half  past  4  vote  on  the 
Holland  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  be  heard  on  the  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  ^ 

The  PRESIDINC  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fron-:  l^-\  , 

Mr.  JOHNSON  „■;  Texas.  Since  some 
Senators  were  here  when  the  original 
agreement  was  made,  and  it  was  not  an- 
ticipated the  opponents  would  not  use 
a:i  th^  time  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  suggest  that  we 
not  have  the  vote  on  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment until  4  o'clock,  and  then  follow  it 
up  with  a  vote  on  the  Holland  amend- 
ment, so  some  Senators  will  not  be 
caught  off  guard. 

^  Mr  HOLLAND.  I  understood  th€ 
Senate  gave  unanimous  consent  for  30 
minutes  in  addition  to  the  2  hours,  so 
tiie  vote  would  not  come  up  until  4:30. 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  I  just 
wanted  to  have  the  two  votes  come  to- 
gether when  the  time  is  exhausted. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  am  agreeable  to 
that,  but  not  to  the  contracting  of  the 
time  from  2  •  j  to  2  hours. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  not 
witnm  the  Senator's  control.  It  is  up 
to  us  If  we  want  to  yield  back  time, 
we  can 

Mr  HOLLAND  Yes,  but  there  has 
been  1.5  minutes  used  on  the  new  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  so  it  certainly 
couJd  not  come  at  4  o'clock,  i  want  to 
be  airreeable.  It  seems  to  me  4:30  would 
'oe  the  time  to  vote. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  would 
be  so  .:  all  the  time  were  used.  If  the 
opponents  used  only  30  minutes  of  their  1 
hour    the  vote  would  come  at  4  o'clock 

Mr  HOLL.AND.  I  ask  the  Senates 
indulgence,  but.  in  the  first  place.  I  have 
not  quite  used  my  whole  hour.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  began  at  5  minutes 
of  3     I  have  a  verj-  limited  time  left 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thought 
the  Senator  had  used  all  of  his  time 

Mr.  HOLL-AND  No  I  think  that  is 
not  correct 

May  I  inqu;re  of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
a-sk  the  majority  leader,  in  the  event 
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another  amendment  were  offered,  would 
it  be  the  Senator's  feeling  that  another 
half  hour  should  be  allowed? 
Mr   JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Let  us  see 

what  It  i.s, 

Mr    'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 

President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Will  the 
majority  leader  yield  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  'Wn.LlAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  was 
going  to  suggest  that  he  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Inquiry 
had  started,  and  he  used  up  his  time 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
care  to  have  an  additional  5  minutes  so 
he  can  answer  inquiries? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  5 
minutes,  out  of  the  15  minutes,  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  stated  he  knows  of  no  legal 
authority  for  the  exercise  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  of  any  power  in  this  field. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER  That  is  my  judgment. 
It  has  not  been  a  settled  fact.  The  At- 
torney General  ha  said  he  does  have 
power,  but.  in  my  opinion,  it  has  been  a 
very  weak  opinion.  I  do  not  think  he 
has  power 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  if 
it  is  offered  as  a  substitute,  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  given  thought  to 
the  possibility  there  might  be  a  set  of 
conditions  under  which  Kentucky  farm 
labor  would  be  working  for  lower  wages 
than  Illinois.  Indiana,  or  Tennessee 
farm  labor  who  would  be  recruited 
across  the  State  line? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No ;  I  do  not  think  that 
IS  correct,  because  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  are  that  if  labor 
comes  across  State  lines,  it  shall  be  paid 
the  prevailing  wage  of  the  area.  So  I  do 
not  see  any  problem  there  at  all. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  committee  which 
would  handle  this  matter  is  not  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
but  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  of  which  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  a  member.  In  his  chair- 
manship of  the  subcommittee,  he  has 
been  conducting,  as  I  understand,  cer- 
tain very  fine  investigations  in  this  field. 
It  would  not  be  the  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Committee  that  would  handle  the 
matter. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  understands  the  problem 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  to  whom  the  matter 
has  been  referred,  and  we  have  been  con- 
sidering problems  throughout  the  coun- 
try, including  the  State  so  ably  repre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
where  conditions  are  considerably  better 
than  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  problems  are  not  as  acute 
there  as  they  are  in  many  of  the  other 
States.  We  in  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  would  consider  the 
matter. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  problems  are  the 
.=ame.  whether  they  are  to  be  considered 
by   the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 


Forestry  or  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  clear  on  the  question  of  time.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  have  control  of 
the  opposition  time  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  yielded  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  out 
of  the  15  minutes,  in  order  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  might  answer  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  HOLIJ\ND.  My  parliamentary 
question  Ls.  Do  I  not  have  control  of  the 
time  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  since  it  is 
offered  as  a  substitute  to  my  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  majority 
leader  has  control  of  the  time  How- 
ever, if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  he  can  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 

Mr.  JAVITS     Mr   President- 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER       Does 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  wish  to  yield 
to  the  Senator   from  New  York?     He 
still  has  time  remaining. 
Mr  COOPER     Yes 

Mr.  JAVITS     Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  opposed  to  all  these  amendments,  in- 
cluding the  amendment  of  the  Seriator 
from  Kentucky,  so  I  did  not  wish  to  in- 
trude on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  whose  friendship  I  value  so 
highly,  and  whom  I  would  rather  be  for 
than  against.     However,  I  merely  wish 
to    say    I    serve   on    the   subcommittee 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  argument  should 
be  pitched  on  the  humanitarian  desir- 
ability  of   what   is   involved,   though   I 
know  It  is  true.    I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  germane  to  this  particular  issue      I 
think  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  very  strong,  if  I  may  refer  to  it. 
The   Senate   Committee   on    Education 
and  Labor  pointed  out  that,  under  the 
Wagner-Peyser    Act.    the   Secretary   of 
Labor  is  authorized  to  promulgate  rules 
regulations,  and  standards  of  efficiency 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
that  act,  to  wit.  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
That  IS  a  very  strong  statement  as  to  the 
implementation   of   that   act.   notwith- 
standing   the   quotation   comes   out  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  amendment  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser   Act   in   the   79th   Con- 
gress. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President.  I  yield  such  time  as  the  Sen- 
ator needs. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  shall  require  only  a 
minute. 

When  one  refers  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's opinion,  one  finds  it  says,  "The 
regulations  you  have  in  mind  cannot  be 
said  to  be  in  themselves  unreasonable 
as  imposing  undue  or  arbitrary  burdens 
upon  employers  who  desire  to  obtain 
farm  laborers  through  the  interstate  sys- 
tem of  recruitment." 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  as  strong  a 
statement  as  any  court  would  make  in  a 


case  In  which  the  regulation  power  of  a 
particular  public  official  was  called  to 
question.  The  court  would  not  strike  it 
down.  That  Is  as  strong  langiiage  as 
one  could  get  in  any  legal  opinion  which 
would  sustain  the  rulemaking  power  of 
a  public  official,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
as  being  properly  exercised.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  with  which  I  find  myself  as 
a  la^Tcr  in  complete  accord,  is  an  an- 
swer to  this  question.  We  should  not 
in  this  ex  parte  way.  upon  a  minimum 
wage  bill,  strip  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
of  that  authority. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  j'leld  him- 
self any  additional  time? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper!  and  to  express 
my  opposition  to  the  substitute.  How- 
ever. I  certainly  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  tlie  understanding  and  the 
sjTnpathy  the  Senator  has  shown  and 
expressed  for  the  migrant  farmworkers. 

As  I  undersund  the  Senator,  it  is  his 
feeling  that  for  the  time  being  the  pres- 
ent regulations  on  interstate  recniitment 
should  obtain  luitil  the  committees 
which  substantively  consider  these  as- 
pects of  the  legisLatlcn  shall  have  con- 
sidered them  fully  and  shall  have 
brought  their  conclusions  to  the  Senate. 
Is  that  a  correct  understanding? 

Mr    COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  With 
respect  to  the  substitute,  it  seems  to  me. 
It  should  be  opposed  mainly  because  it 
is  not  needed.  It  Ls  not  needed  because 
the  regulations  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  HoLt.^No]  is  seeking  to 
strike  down  deal  not  with  the  situation 
within  the  State  of  recruitment  but  deal 
instead  only  with  respect  to  interstate 
recruitment 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  regulations 
we  are  considering,  and  the  opening  par- 
agraph: 

No  order  for  recruitment  of  domestic  agri- 
cultural workers  shall  be  placed  Into  lnt«r- 
state  clearance  unless  there  are  assurances 
from  the  State  agency  that — 

The  "that  •  refers  to  the  conditions 
within  the  State  where  the  worker  will 
be  brought  for  emplo>Tnent.  It  does 
not  seek  to  say  to  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
"Before  the  bureau  can  be  used  for  the 
employment  of  Kentuckians  certain  con- 
ditions must  obtain."  It  says  to  the  lo- 
cal offices  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  "If 
you  recruit  workers  from  any  of  the  oth- 
er States,  then  these  workers  brought 
into  Kentucky  must  be  paid  the  prevail- 
ing wage  rate  within  Kentucky." 

I  wish  to  be  sure  that  we  know  what 
we  are  thinking  about  in  terms  of  the 
worker,  of  the  prevailing  wage,  and  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  workers  are 
recruited  and  employed.  It  is  true  that 
the  agricultural  worker  is  not  included 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Why  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
all  know  why.  At  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  it  was  felt  that  the 


minimum  hourly  wage  should  not  be 
applied  to  an  industrj'  as  complex  as 
agriculture,  since  much  of  the  work  was 
piecework.    Most  of  it  still  is 

These  regulations  do  not  create  and  f.\ 
a  minimum  hourly  wage.  All  they  say  ib 
that  if  the  Ijeanpicker  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  who  lives  in  California  and  works 
in  California,  is  making  wages  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  an  hour,  his  wages  should 
not  be  destroyed  or  undermined  by  the 
employment  agency,  by  the  agency  re- 
cruiting workers  from  Texas  and  allow- 
ing them  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  40 
cents  an  hour  or  at  a  return  of  40  cents 
an  hour  for  picking  the  same  beans 
which  the  Californlan  was  getting  50 
cents  an  hour  for  picking,  but  for  which 
he  probably  would  not  get  50  cents  an 
hour  if  the  regulations  did  not  obtain. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  As  I  listened  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  explain  his 
amendment,  it  appeared  to  me  that  what 
my  friend  from  New  Jersey  says  dove- 
tails what  the  Senator  from  Kentuckj- 
recommends.  In  other  words,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  would  operate  on  that 
interstate  employment,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent would  come  into  the  San  Joaquin 
"Valley  with  outside  American  employees 
who  would  be  paid  the  same  as  v,  hat  the 
San  Joaquin  "Valley  man  was  being  paid 

Mr,  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
Is  the  point.  It  would  protect  the  domes- 
tic worker  as  well  as  give  the  interstate 
worker  the  prevailing  wage  We  all 
know  that  in  many  areas  the  wage  is  far 
from  adequate,  and  far  less  than  any 
minimum  wage  as  provided  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Then  I  do  not  under- 
stand upon  what  basis  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey  attacks  the  recommendation 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  WIIUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  at- 
tack it  because  it  Is  unneeded.  It  is  not 
needed  because  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  no  regulations,  either  directly  or  In- 
directly, sajing  anything  to  the  Cali- 
fornia growers  or  to  the  California 
domestic  workers.  That  is  not  being 
done. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  been  read- 
ing both  amendments  and  has  been  try- 
ing to  determine  exactly  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  them.  I  am  going  to 
state  it  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senator  correct  me  if  I 
am  incorrect  in  my  understanding. 

The  Holland  amendment  would  pre- 
vent the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  making 
any  regulations  unless  there  is  a  specific 
law  to  that  effect  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees in  agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  LrsK 
in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  more  min- 
utes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  only  4 
minutes  remaining  on  the  Coope"  ?'jb- 
stitute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  M-. 
President,  I  yield  myself  the  4  minutes 
remaining  on  the  Cooper  substitute. 

Mr  C.^.SE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Cooper  amendment  would  carry  over  the 
Holland  amendment  but  make  the  ex- 
ception that  if  the  employee  is  recruited 
across  a  State  Une  then  the  Secretary 
can  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
Is  my  understanding  of  the  effect  and  of 
the  thrust  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JA"VTrS.  Certainly  the  principle 
of  the  Cooper  amendment  takes  into  con- 
sideration a  very  different  set  of  cir- 
cumstances and  indicate?  a  much  more 
equitable  disposition  toward  the  problem 
than  does  the  original  amendment 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Exactly. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  The  Senator  went  to 
great  pains  to  point  out  that  he  is  not 
opposing  the  amendment  on  substantive 
grounds,  but  he  simply  does  not  think 
it  is  really  neoded  becau.'^e  no  one  i?  tr>'- 
ine  to  exerc:.";e  thi.";  power 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  My 
friend  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr-  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHJLIAMS  of  New  Jer.sey  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  COOPER  The  farTners  feel  it  is 
needed.  If  under  the  Waener-Peyser 
Act  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  use 
section  12  to  justify  the  i-ssuance  of  rules 
and  regulations,  the  power  would  not  be 
limited  only  to  interstate  movements  of 
labor,  but  the  power  would  b^  applicable 
also  to  intrastate  m'^vements  of  labor, 
if  there  is  m  fact  statut^rv  leeal  y>ov.-r" 
The  Secretary  could  take  the  v>c^\\:-v. 
"I  have  the  power  to  issue  rule.?  and  reg- 
ulations regarding  intrastate  recr-uit- 
ment  of  labor." 

My  amendment  would  prevent  that. 
It  does  have  a  purpose. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  locking  the  door  before  the 
horse  is  stolen,  but  there  is  no  horse. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator.  E^•ery  regulation  the  Secre- 
tary' issues  goes  a  little  further  and 
moves  in  the  direction  of  fuller  control 
over  farm  labor.  The  present  Secretarv- 
of  Labor  is  an  outstanding  Secretary  of 
Labor,  a  great  servant  of  our  country— 
but  he  should  not  deal  Viiih  asriculture 
desires. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  a  recent 
speech. said: 

I  am  convinced  that  agricultural  workers 
must  be  given  the  protection  of  minimum 
w.ige  and  maximum  hours  legislation. 

Later  he  said  it  could  be  partly  ac- 
complished by  "development  of  addi- 
tional standards  governing  employment 
conditions  and  recruitment  efforts." 

I  do  not  want  to  be  unfair  to  the  Sec- 
retary, or  quote  his  speeche."?  out  of  con- 
text.    He  probably  ha-s  no  intention  of 
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extending  these  rules  to  intrastate  farm 
labor,  but  some  Secretary  in  the  future 
may  try  to  do  so 

My  amendment  would  lock  the  door  on 
fixing  wages  for  intrastate  farm  labor, 
but  It  would  sive  protection  to  the  migra- 
tory worker. 

Mr.  V^TLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  those  of  us  who  have  worked 
so  closely  with  the  problem  during  the 
last  year  are  grateful  indeed  for  that 
suggestion  Both  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  J.avits]  and  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  serving  on  the  commit- 
tee and  have  seen  conditions  at  first- 
hand 

Mr  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  ;:  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired, 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  May 
we  have  a  .statement  of  the  situation  with 
respect  to  time  remaining  on  the  Hol- 
land amendment  ;■ 

Mr.  HOLL--\ND  Mr  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question  with  respect  to  the  Cooper 
amendment^  The  Senator  from  Florida 
may  have  been  misinformed.  His  un- 
derstanding was  that  since  the  Cooper 
amendment  was  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  so-called  Holland  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  should  be 
granted  time  to  reply  to  the  argument  of 
his  friend,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
1  Mr.  Cooper  He  attempted  to  get  some 
such  time,  but  in  the  absence  of  the 
majority  leader,  who  was  engaged  else- 
where, he  wa5  unable  to  obtain  time 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  shall  obtain  the  neces- 
sary time  for  him  in  a  moment.  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  such 
time  as  he  desires  to  reply. 

Mr  HOIX.AND.  I  suggest  that  I  have 
lo  minutes,  wnich  was  the  time  devoted 
to  the  presentation  of  the  Cooper 
amendment 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  15 
minutes  be  ^'ranted  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  r.FpicER.  The 
Senator  will  .state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  was  not  on  the  floor 
when  the  time  limitation  was  agreed 
to.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  time  lim- 
itation. I  am  now  only  seeking  to  pro- 
tect my  own  rights.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  under  the  arrangement 
made  by  th^^-  majority  leader,  now  have 
tne  n-ht  to  use  all  the  remaining  time 
a^'amst  the  Cooper  amendment  or  is 
tnere  .-.ome  time  left  beyond  the  15 
minutes  allotted'^ 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  have 
some  time  remaining  on  the  Holland 
amendment,  but  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky Mr  Cooper!  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Holland  amendment  and 
used  the  time  of  the  proponents.  Nor- 
mally the  opponent,  the  Senator  from 
Floriaa  Mr  Holl.and;  would  use  the 
other  15  minutes  Some  of  that  time 
was  used  by  members  of  the  committee 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 


HoLL.AND]  is  entitled  to  15  minutes  now. 
and  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  wishes 
some  time.  I  will  make  a  request  that  he 
be  granted  time  when  the  Senator  from 
Florida  concludes,  or  I  shall  yield  him 
some  of  the  time  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  3  minutes  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  Cooper 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  can  see  the  motives  that  animate 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Coop- 
er]. I  appreciate  them.  He  does  not 
want  the  Federal  Government,  repre- 
sented by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
reach  within  the  confines  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky  and  to  say  to  farmers  what 
they  should  pay  their  labor,  or  to  labor 
what  it  should  receive  from  farmers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
record  of  that  happening  at  all.  That  is 
a  completely  different  situation  from 
that  which  is  sought  to  be  handled  by 
the  original  amendment.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  it  if  it  were  not  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  the  original  amend- 
ment. But  in  offering  his  amendment  as 
a  substitute  for  the  original  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  stated 
two  points  that  I  would  regard  as  not 
completely  consistent  with  that  position 
One  point  is  that  he  sees  no  legal  basis 
at  all  for  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor;  the  other  that  he  expects  to 
support  the  Holland  amendment. 

The    effect    of    the    adoption    of    the 
Cooper  amendment  would  be  to  wipe  out 
the  so-called   Holland   amendment  be- 
cause it  is  a  substitute,  and  would  com- 
pletely replace  it  and  not  leave  in  the 
pending  amendment  anything  affecting 
the  problem  which  we  are  seeking  to  af- 
fect, and  that  is  the  effort  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  without  legal  authority 
therefor,  to  impose  conditions  of  hous- 
ing, of  transportation,  and  of  wage-fix- 
ing over  the  procurement  of  any  labor 
from  outside  a  State  for  agriculturalists 
within  a  State. 

We  remind  the  Senate  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  the  fiscal  year 
that  elapsed  on  the  first  of  July  felt  so 
keenly  on  this  subject  as  to  include  in 
Its  report  a  provision  that  none  of  the 
appropriation  for  1960  could  be  used  for 
the  implementation  of  this  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  just  read  the 
text  of  the  Senator's  amendment  as  it 
is  now  at  the  desk.  It  covers  wages  and 
hours  of  employment.  That  is  all  Do 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Labor  has  promulgated  rules  and 
regulations  on  subjects  other  than  wages 
and  hours,  but  that  the  Senator  by  his 
amendment  seeks  to  eliminate  regula- 
tions in  those  two  categories  alone''  Is 
that  what  the  amendment  seeks  to  ac- 
complish? 

Mr.  HOLLANT).  It  was  my  intention 
in  offering  the  amendment  that  it  cover 
"other  conditions  of  employment'  as 
well.  I  shall  seek  to  clarify  this  point 
later.  Now,  what  was  the  other  question 
of  the  Senator  from  California'' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  in  his  amendment  seeks  to  re- 
strict the  operation  of  his  amendment  to 
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wattes  and  liours  of  employment.  Is  it 
true  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  pro- 
mulgated rules  and  regulations  in  other 
fields  besides  wages  and  hours  of  em- 
ployment? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor has  endeavored  to  promulgate  rul- 
ings affecting  housing,  and  also  trans- 
portation conditions. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Those  rulings  would 
remain  in  effect  then;  is  that  correct?  Is 
that  the  effect  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes,  as  it  is  now 
worded.  However,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  preparing  a  clarifying  addi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  understands 
that  specific  authority  is  given  in  all  but 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yieW 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  The 
Senator  from  South  DakoU  has  read  the 
amendment  at  the  desk,  and  he  notes 
that  the  Cooper  amendment  contains 
the  additional  words  "or  other  condi- 
tions of  employment  • 

Is  it  not  correct  that  the  Cooper 
amendment  goes  further  than  the  Hol- 
land amendment  in  that  the  Cooper 
amendment  deals  with  conditions  of  em- 
ployment other  than  wages  and  hours? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Cooper  amend- 
ment does  affect  wages  and  hours  "or 
other  conditions  of  employment." 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  "Or 
other  conditions  of  employment"  would 
refer  to  housing,  transportation  and 
other  related  subjects  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  As  now  worded,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  covers  only  wages  and  hours  of 
employment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  address 
the  same  question.  If  I  may.  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOPER.  Those  words  were  in- 
cluded in  my  amendment  because  the 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  re- 
fer not  alone  to  wages  and  hours,  but 
also  to  transportation  and  housing. 

Mr.   CASE   of   South   Dakota      What 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  desires  to  do 
is  to  restrict  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from 
prescribing  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment within  the  State  where  the  worker 
is  recruited. 
Mr.   COOPER     Intrastate:   yes 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  purpose  to  be  served 
by  the  Cooper  amendment  which  is  not 
covered  by  the  Holland  amendment.     I 
would  also  agree  that  there  would  be  no 
great  conflict  if  both  amendments  were 
adopted,  provided  one  were  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  other. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  recopying  my 
amendment,  the  scrivener  left  out  the 
words  "or  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment." which  were  contained  in  the 
original  text.  I  ask  that  my  amendment 
be  modified  at  this  time  so  that  the  orig- 
inal language  of  it  may  be  restored. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  now  seeking  to  do  is 
that,  in  addition  to  having  his  amend- 
ment apply  to  wages  and  hours,  it  shall 
apply  also  to  other  conditions  of  em- 
ployment.   Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  a  right  to  modify  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  recog- 
nize that  fact. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  scrivener,  in  re- 
copying  the  amendment,  left  out  "other 
conditions  of  employment."  I  have  asked 
that  my  amendment  be  modified  as  I 
have  requested,  to  include  the  words  "or 
other  conditions  of  emplo.s-ment."  They 
were  included  in  the  original  language. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Then  the  colloquy  I 
had  with  the  Senator  from  Florida  a  few 
moments  ago  is  now  eliminated.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is.  The  ques- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  California  re- 
lated to  the  amendment  without  the 
words  "other  conditions  of  employment" 
which  were  erroneously  omitted,  but 
which  have  now  been  restored. 

Mr.  CASE- of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  yield  further, 
as  I  understand,  the  only  L«.sue  presented 
now.  on  the  offering  of  the  Cooper 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  Hol- 
land amendment,  is  whether  a  period  is 
placed  after  the  word  "agriculture."  or 
whether  an  additional  clause,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  to  be 
added,  which  states  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  might  exercise  regulations  with 
respect  to  labor  which  is  recruited  across 
State  lines.  The  Holland  amendment  is 
an  absolute  bar  against  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  issuing  regulations,  unless  they 
are  specifically  provided  by  law  with  re- 
spect to  wages,  hours,  or  other  conditions 
of  employment  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  proposes  to  add 
a  clause  which  would  state  that  the  Sec- 
retary- of  Labor  could  issue  such  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  labor  that  was  re- 
cruited across  State  lines.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; except  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  offering  his  amendment  as  a 
substitute,  and  therefore  covers  intra- 
state operations.  That  is  why  I  object 
to  it.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  succeed  in  the 
adoption  of  his  amendment  as  a  sepa- 
rate amendment,  but  not  as  a  substitute 
to  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered, 
and  which  does  inhibit  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  from  operating  in  the  field  of  in- 
trastate procurement  of  agricultural 
labor,  and  to  fix  wages,  hours,  and  other 
conditions  of  employment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
were  adopted,  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion for  having  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  adopted.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  offers  an  amend- 
ment which  simply  states  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  not  exercise 
anything  by  regulation  in  these  fields, 
unless  it  is  provided  by  law.  where  it 
applies  to  agriculture.  If  that  absolute 
bar  is  enacted,  then  I  see  no  reason  for 
the  exception  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  propo.ses. 


Mr.  HOLL.\ND.  The  only  difference 
is  that  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
would  prevent  such  regulations  as  to 
interstate  operations  while  the  substitute 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  w  ould  only 
prevent  them  as  to  intrastate  operations. 
I  understand  I  have  only  a  minute  or 
so  left.  Without  hostility  to  the  Cooper 
amendment,  if  it  is  offered  separately,  I 
certainly  protest  its  adoption  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  my  amendment.  I  hope,  if  it 
continues  to  be  presented  as  a  substitute, 
it  will  be  defeated,  and  I  hope  that  my 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  all  time  for  debate  on  the 
Cooper  amendment  been  consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  who  wishes  to  place  some 
material  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord, in  connection  with  my  remarks,  a 
letter  dated  April  8.  1959,  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  James  Paul  Mitchell, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  on  the  questions  at 
issue;  his  answer  to  me  on  May  8.  1959; 
and  an  opinion  rendered  by  Wilfred  C. 
Gilbert.  Chief  of  the  American  Law  Divi- 
sion of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service,  dated  March  12, 
1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

April  8,  1959. 
Hon.  Jamxs  Pattl  Mitchei-l, 
Secretary  o/  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Sechetaby:  I  understand 
that  you  have  requested  recommendations 
in  connection  with  the  "Specifications  for 
projxjsed  amendments  to  part  602  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  title  20",  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  and 
dated  March  13,  1959. 

The  projxjsed  amendments,  which  would 
provide  for  rather  comprehensive  regulation 
of  housing,, transportation,  wages  and  other 
matters  in  connection  with  farm  labor, 
would  be  imposed  as  a  condition  upon  the 
interstate  recruitment  of  farm  labor  through 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  The  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act,  which  created  the  Employment 
Service,  contains  no  provision  with  respect 
to  housing,  transportation,  or  wage  regula- 
tion; nor  is  there  anything  in  it  or  in  its 
legislative  history  suggesting  that  any  such 
regulation  was  contemplated.  If  the  pro- 
posed regulations  were  to  be  issued,  there- 
fore, the  Department  would  be  acting  with- 
out  any  approval  or  guidance  from  Congress 
concerning  the  important  and  dilBcult  policy 
questions  involved. 

The  problems  of  agricultural  labor,  and  in 
particular  migratory  farm  labor,  have  re- 
ceived consideration  by  Congress  for  many 
years.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  provide 
speciflc  exemptions  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural labor.  In  February  and  March  1952, 
11  days  of  hearings  were  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  migratory  labor  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  and  Labor-Management 
Relations  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate.  At  that  time, 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  Labor  testified  at 
page  52  concerning  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Migratory  Labor 
as  follows : 

"There  are  a  number  of  recommendations 
(V(4)(b).  V(7),  Vin     l)(a),  (2),  and  (3)). 


which  seek  to  secure  compliance  with 
standards  relative  to  housing,  transporta- 
tion, and  sanitary  facilities,  by  administra- 
tive action  of  the  Employment  Service. 
While  we  sympathize  with  the  objective* 
sought  by  the  Commission  in  making  these 
recommendations,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  attempting  to  attain  them  through  ad- 
ministrative action  will  place  an  unbearable 
burden  on  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
and  would  simply  resialt  in  no  one  turning 
to  the  public  employment  service  for  assist- 
ance. Labor  would  be  obtained  by  other 
means  without  any  improvement  In  stand- 
ards. In  our  opinion,  as  a  result.  At  the 
present  time  only  30  percent  of  labor  needs 
in  agriculture  are  filled  through  the  public 
employment  sen-ices,  and  our  purpose  is  to 
Increase  that  percentage  rather  than  risk 
reducing  it. 

Following  these  hearings,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  reported  out 
S  3300  accompanied  by  Senate  Report  No. 
1686.  which  discussed  various  other  investi- 
gations by  Congress  and  others  pertaining  to 
this  problem.  S  3300,  which  would  have  cre- 
ated a  Federal  Committee  on  Migratory 
Labor,  was  not  passed  by  the  Senate. 

In  view  of  the  complet«  absence  of  any 
congressional  direction  and  the  testimony 
of  your  Department  in  1952  that  such  regu- 
lations would  place  an  unbearable  burden 
on  the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  I  believe 
the  proposed  regulations  would  not  consti- 
tute an  appropriate  exercise  of  your  author- 
ity under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

However,  conceding  for  the  purposes  of 
this  discussion  only  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  authority  to  Issue  regulations  vua- 
der  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  the  regulailons 
proposed  by  you,  referred  to  above,  are  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  authority,  are  con- 
trary to  Federal  public  policy,  and  are  po- 
tently arbitrary  and  capricious. 

As  I  understand  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, they  would  compel  employers,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  use  of  VS.  Em- 
plo>-ment  Service  In  interstate  recruitment 
to  do,  among   other  things,   the   following; 

1.  Provide  minimum  housing  in  conform- 
ity with  "standards  developed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Migratory  Labor"  in 
the  case  of  families  (602.0(e)); 

2  Provide  tran-sportation  arrangements 
for  agricultural  workers  "not  less  favorable 
than  the  transportation  arrangements  gen- 
erally provided  by  other  employers  who  have 
successfully  recruited  out-of-State  workers 
(602.9(f) ); 

3.  Pay  a  wage  rate  "not  less  than  the  pre- 
vailing wage  rate  paid  in  the  area  to  domes- 
tic agricultural  similarly  employed  •  •  •" 
(602.9(g));  and 

4.  Comply  "with  nondiscriminatory  prac- 
tices established  by  law  or  public  policy" 
and,  further,  "not  establish  unreasonable  Job 
restrictions  or  working  conditions  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  excluding  qualified 
local  workers  for  reasons  unrelated  to  Job 
performance  •    •    •"  (602.9(h)). 

Discussing  these  requirements  in  the  order 
enumerated,  they  are  In  my  Judgment,  Im- 
prudent, unwise,  and  otherwise  untenable, 
for  the  following  reasons : 

Housing  standards:  This  regulation  Incor- 
porates by  reference  certain  recommenda- 
tions offered  by  the  President's  Committee 
on  Migratory  Labor. 

In  addition  to  attempting  to  enforce  the 
application  of  these  recommendations  by 
utilizing  a  congressional  grant  of  authority 
which  antedates  said  recommendations,  the 
proposed  regulations,  particularly  insofar  as 
they  Incorporate  these  recommendations,  do 
not  appear  to  be  based  upon  any  demon- 
strated need,  or  practicality. 

For  ex;iniple,  the  fonowing  standiird.';  Wl -.ild 
be  rrqiilred  to  be  met  in  connection  with  the 
construc-aon    of    housing    for    farm    workers 
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fbtalr.ed     '.r..-o;;gh     the     U>      Employment 
Service 

■•Wooden  fl.oors  sr.a:;  be  of  planed  tongue 
Lr.d.  gT'jove  lumber  and  ;n  buildings  without 
a  cellar  or  basemen:  shall  be  elevated  not 
less  than  18  inches  above  ground  level  to 
permit  free  circulation  of  air.  The  air  space 
below  the  floor  shall  be  properly  screened 
xi.d  sHdll  n.  :  be  used  for  storage  purposes." 

I  Wis  reared  in  south  Louisiana,  and  while 
the  great  majority  of  homes  in  that  area  are 
raised  off  the  ground.  I  know  of  few.  if  any. 
which  boast  of  a  screened  air  space  below 
the  floor.  In  addition,  just  recently  I  had 
occasion  to  notice  some  Army-built  enlisted 
mens  housing  on  the  military  reservation 
at  Fort  George  G.  Meade.  Md.  These  dwell- 
ings, although  raised  more  than  18  inches 
from  sjround  level,  do  not  have  the  "air  space 
b*".  v  the  floor  ■  screened.  It  seems  uncon- 
scionable, to  me.  that  your  department 
should  require  employers  of  temporary,  mi- 
gratory labor  to  meet  standards  which  an- 
other agency  of  our  Governmen:  does  not 
regard  as  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
housing  of  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents 

I  wish  Co  emphasize  that  my  objections  are 
not  confined  to  this  particular  portion  of  the 
proposed  housing  regulation.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  used  it  merely  as  an  example 
of  the  faults  which  pervade  the  tenor  of  the 
entire  proposal. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  neither  en- 
dorse nor  condone  in  any  case,  housing  of 
migratory  workers  in  dwellings  not  adapted 
to  good  sanitation  and  to  the  geographic  area 
where  they  might  be  located.  However,  it 
strikes  me  that  any  attempt  to  cure  an  evil 
Of  this  nature  by  the  blanket  promulgation 
oj  such  shotgun  ■  regulations  as  those  at 
•  hand— regulations  vague  In  terminology  and 
xinreasonable  in  scope — Is  an  Inappropriate 
exer^;^e  f  -Aiiatever  regulatory  discretion 
the  se. r*>:ary  n.^y  nave  been  granted  by  the 
C(  n^creso  :n  connection  with  the  operation 
'-'  "...-  L'  S  Employment  Service. 

Tr-i.-sp.  rtation  arrangements;  Again,  the 
t-rn;;n ji',gy  of  this  section  is  unreasonably 
fcr.aU  and  Indefinite.  This  section  of  the 
refe-a.d:.on  would  apparently  vest  soEiO  un- 
named official  with  authority  to  fix  trans- 
portation minimums  at  almost  any  level  he 
might  see  fit.  Such  arrangements  would 
have  to  be  at  least  as  favorable  as  those  pro- 
vided by  ether  employers  who  have  recruited 
out-of-SUte  workers.  This  raises  the  In- 
teresting possibility  of  a  day-to-day.  or 
month-to-month.  or  year-to-year  Increase  In 
the  scope  and  cost  of  such  arrangements. 
Aj  .?  .  n  a^  a  stLfflcient  number  of  employ- 
ers— ciiid  the  requisite  number  Is  not 
stated— raised  the  scope  of  such  arrange- 
ments above  what  might  have  previously 
been  found  to  be  a  minimum  level,  those 
new  arrangements  would.  In  turn,  become 
the   minimum— and   so  on,  ad  Inflnltimi. 

Further,  there  Is  no  limitation  on  such 
minimum  arrangements  by  area;  according 
to  this  regulation,  transportation  arrange- 
ments determined  to  be  generally  provided 
by  employers  of  farm  labor  In  California 
could  apparently  be  Imposed  as  a  minimum 
to  be  met  by  emplovers  In  Louisiana,  for 
Instance 

Wages:  This  section  is  a  barefaced  at- 
tempt to  impose  and  enforce  a  minimum 
agnciiltural  wage  despite,  consistent  con- 
gressional rejection  of  this  concept,  and. 
further,  specific  congressional  exemption  of 
agricultural  workers  from  the  coverage  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Further  this 
section  carries  with  It  the  authority  to  de- 
termine what  might  he  the  prevailing  wage 
in  an  area.  If  the  Department  of ° Labor 
diligently  endeavored  to  interpret  this  au- 
thority broadly,  It  could  conceivably  achieve 
the  result  obtained  under  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act,  when  locality,  as  used  therein  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  a  prevailing  wage,  was 
found   -.J   embrace,  on  occasion,  the  entire 
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United  States.  If  the  Department  were  able 
to  stretch  locality  to  embrace  the  entire 
United  SUtes.  then  American  agriculture 
might  well  begin  to  quake  In  Its  boots  at 
the  prospect  of  what  scope  the  word  "area" 
might  be  given. 

I  urge  the  Department  to  remember  that 
the  Congress  has  not  adhered  to  its  policy 
of  exempting  farm  workers  from  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  coverage  merely  as  a  legisla- 
tive exercise.  I  personally  believe  that  the 
Department  would  be  making  a  grave  error 
in  Judgment  to  attempt  to  thwart  congres- 
sional intent  and  reverse  congressional  will 
by  the  route  chosen  In  this  regulation.  If 
tae  position  taken  by  the  Congress  on  this 
matter  is  to  be  reversed,  then  I  urge  the 
Department  to  permit  the  Congress,  acting 
on  Its  own  motion,  to  do  so.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  achieve  the  same  end  by  the 
abuse  of  any  discretion  the  Congress  may 
have  accorded  under  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act. 

Nondiscrimination  requirements:  Again, 
the  standard  Imposed  In  this  area  is  uncon- 
scionably broad.  It  U  impossible  for  an  em- 
ployer to  determine  specifically  what  might 
be  embraced  within  the  phrase  •nondis- 
criminatory practices  established  by  law  or 
public  policy." 

For  my  own  part.  I  suspect  that  the  De- 
partment may  be  attempting  to  Impose  a 
form  of  agricultural  fair  employment  prac- 
tices program  upon  employers  of  farm  labor, 
something  which  the  Congress  has  repeatedly 
refused  to  do  In  this  or  other  fields.  In  addi- 
tion, there  may  well  be  a  multitude  of  other 
similar  restricUons  inherent  In  the  require- 
ment. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  obvious  that  this  regula- 
tion, as  is  the  case  with  others  discussed 
earlier,  will  require  the  promulgation  of 
•subregulations  •  or  perhaps  Department 
rulings,  further  explaining  and  defining  the 
proposed  conditions  which  must  be  observed 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  use  of  the 
US.  Employment  Service.  What  these  may 
be.  or  what  standards  they  may  pretend  to 
follow,  is  not  clear.  If  ever  a  vague  sub- 
delegation  of  delegated  power  were  at- 
tempted. It  Is  found  herein. 

In  summary,  let  me  point  out  that,  first. 
I  believe  the  legislative  history  of  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act.  plus  subsequent  events  since 
the  enactment  thereof,  all  demonstrate  that 
Congress  never  Intended  any  grant  of  au- 
thority to  promulgate  regulations  In  connec- 
tion with  the  maintenance  of  the  US  Em- 
ployment Service  to  extend  to  the  lengths 
sought  In  the  proposed  regulation,  and,  fur- 
ther, even  if  that  authority  should  be  re- 
garded as  vesting  the  Department  with  power 
to  Impose  conditions  on  the  use  by  private 
employers  of  the  Service,  the  conditions  out- 
lined (either  directly  or  by  Inference).  In 
the  propo-ed  regulations  under  discussion 
are  vague,  unreasonable,  arbitrary  and 
capricious. 

I  urge  you  to  withdraw  these  proposals, 
and.  In  the  event  you  personally,  or  others 
in  your  Department,  believe  similar  regula- 
tions may  be  necessary,  that  you  leave  the 
matter  up  to  the  Congress,  whose  responsi- 
bility In  this  area  Is  and  should  remain  para- 
mount. *^ 
Sincerely  yours. 

Allen  J.  Ellendeh. 
♦■  U.S.  Senator. 


U.S.  Department  or  Labor, 

OmcK  or  THE  Secret.^rt. 

Washington,  May  8,  1959 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  April  8.  concerning 
the  proposed  Issuance  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  certain  regulations  relative  to 
the  interstate  recruitment  of  farmworkers 
through  the  public  employment  services 


The  proposed  amendments  to  which  you 
refer  in  your  letter  are  in  tentative  form 
and  relate  to  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  under  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act.  for  maintaining  a  system  of  clearing 
labor  between  the  States. 

The  question  of  authority  for  issuing  such 
regulations  has  of  course  been  considered 
and  we  believe  that  there  U  adequate  Icsal 
authority. 

I  have  noted  the  reference  in  your  letter 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  1952  concerning  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission  on  Mi- 
gratory L..bor.  There  Is  a  growing  aware- 
ness and  concern  In  many  quarters  that 
underemployment  of  farmworkers  Is  wide- 
spread, even  growing  In  some  regions,  while 
at  the  same  time  luirge-scale  use  of  foreign 
contract  workers  Is  considered  necessary  in 
other  regions.  This  apparent  anomaly,  num- 
erous specific  complaints,  and  my  own  In- 
dependent Inquiries,  have  made  It  clear  that 
the  farm  labor  situation  has  changed  tutll- 
clently  to  warr.^nt  a  change  In  the  Depart- 
ments position. 

The  objective  underlying  our  tentative 
proposal  Is  to  enable  the  public  employment 
offices  to  perform  a  more  effective  Job  in 
the  Interstate  recruitment  of  the  many  un- 
deremployed farmworkers  To  provide  full 
consideration  of  the  views  of  interested 
agencies  and  persons,  we  are  In  the  process 
of  consulting  with  all  the  SUte  employ- 
ment security  agencies,  with  our  several 
advisory  committees  concerned  with  the 
farm  labor  service,  and  others, 

I  assure  you  that  before  any  modification 
of  existing  regulations  Is  adopted,  full  con- 
ElderaUon  will  be  given  to  the  views  of  all 
Interested  parties  and  such  modlflcaUona 
win  be  within  the  bounds  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  law  upon  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  proposed  housing  standards  to  which 
you  refer  are  those  recommended  by  the 
Presidents  Committee  on  Migratory  Labor 
for  family  groups  and  those  accepted  by  em- 
ployers of  Mexican  nationals  for  single  work- 
ers. We  believe  that  these  standards,  reason- 
ably applied,  represent  the  minimum  that 
should  be  sought  for  our  citizen  farmwork- 
ers. Again,  however,  we  expect  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  valuable  advice  being  re- 
ceived on  issues  such  as  this  before  making 
our  decision  on  the  precise  nature  of  any 
amendment  to  existing  regulations 

In  regard  to  transportation,  many  of  our 
qualified  unemployed  agricultural  workers 
lack  tne  means  to  travel  from  their  places 
of  residence  to  areas  where  agricultural  em- 
ployment can  be  found.  To  utilize  available 
qualified  domestic  workers,  and  particularly 
to  assure  that  they  have  an  opportunity  for 
employment  where  there  are  serious  short- 
ages  of  domestic  workers,  we  believe  It  U 
reasonable  to  request  employers  to  provide 
UansportaUon  arrangements  in  keeping  with 
the  practices  of  other  employers  who  have 
successfully  recruited  and  retained  domestic 
workers.  Your  Implied  suggestion  that  this 
proposed  amendment  needs  spelling  out  In 
order  to  make  clear  how  the  obligation  is 
limited  as  to  distance  and  cumulative  In- 
crease In  costs  is  one  to  which  we  will  give 
special  attention. 

Further,  to  carry  out  our  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  employment  of  foreign  workers 
does  not  adversely  affect  our  citizen  workers 
similarly  employed,  and  In  carrying  out  our 
agreement  with  Mexico,  the  Department  has 
long  been  engaged  In  determining  what  wages 
actually  prevail  In  farm  areas.  The  first  step 
in  our  prevailing  wage  program  U  to  estab- 
lish crop  wage  areas.  These  areas  are  gen- 
erally comfXMed  of  a  county  or  counties,  and 
occasionally,  parts  of  counties.  The  State 
employment  security  agencies  obtain  infor- 
mation directly  from  workers  and  employers 
within  a  crop  wage  area  to  determine  wages 
being  paid.  These  siu-veys  are  conducted 
under  uniform  procedtu-es  developed  by  the 
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Department.  The  w«.ge  determination  Is 
then  based  upon  a  formula  which  has  been 
aproved  by  our  grower  advisory  committee. 
No  attempt  Is  being  made  by  the  Department 
lo  set  minimum  wages  for  agriculture  by  the 
proposed  regulations 

The  nondiscrimination  requirements  In 
the  proposed  amendments  are  those  pres- 
ently being  carried  out  by  the  State  em- 
ployment services  The  individual  State  em- 
ployment services.  I  am  sure,  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  identify  the  nondiscriminatory  prac- 
tices established  by  law  ot  public  policy. 

We  have  considered  that  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations, far  from  being  a  new  departure  In 
the  Federal -State  employment  service  sys- 
tem, represent  moderate  extension  of  present 
regulations  contained  In  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations.  Your  detailed  and 
thoughtful  comments  on  these  issues  are 
nevertheless  of  considerable  Interest  and 
concern  to  me.  I  assure  you  that  before  any 
modification  of  existing  regulations  is 
adopted,  full  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  views  of  all  Interested  parties  and  such 
modifications  will  be  within  the  bounds  of 
the  authority  conferred  by  law  upon  the 
Depiu-tment  of  Labor. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jamxs  p.   Mitchkll. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Librart  or  Congress, 
Lmmblativx  Rotxencc  Service. 

March  12,  19S9. 
Hon  JoezFR  M.  Uoivtota. 
Ho%ise  of  Rrpresentativei. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Mowtota:  You  have  asked  for  a 
brief  statement  as  to  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  under  the 
Wagner -Peyser  Act;  more  specifically,  their 
power  to  Issue  regulations  covering  employ- 
ment of  domestic  farmworkers,  as  proposed 
In  a  release  dated  March  3.  1959.  Part  I  of 
these  regulations,  according  to  release,  pro- 
vides that  "any  farmer  who  visea  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Employment  Service  for  recruit- 
ment of  domestic  workers  i  which  includes 
Puerto  Rlcan  workers  i  from  outside  the 
community  must  comply  with  the  following 
regulations: 

"1.  His  housing  and  other  facilities  must 
meet  specifications  acceptable  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor 

"2.  He  must  offer  transportation  arrange- 
ments not  less  favorable  than  offered  by 
other  employers  of  farm  labor. 

"3  He  must  pay  prevailing  wages  In  the 
area,  as  determined  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment " 

The  proposed  regulation  and  its  predeces- 
sors are  technically  based  upon  authority  of 
section  12  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  as 
amended  (see  CFR  1949  ed  20;  pt  602) ,  This 
section  authorizes  the  SecreUry  of  Labor  "to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  tlie  provisions  of  [the 
Act  of  June  6,  1933.  as  amended  | ."  The  ques- 
tion then  Is.  whether  "the  provisions  of  the 
act"  Include  such  matters  as  are  specified 
In  the  proposed  regulations. 

Briefly,  the  act  set  up  a  US  Employment 
Service  "to  promote  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  national  system  of  public 
employment  offices  "  This  objective  Is  spelled 
out  m  section  3  of  the  act.  title  29.  United 
States  Code,  section  49b 

"Sbc  49b  Employment  offices;  develop- 
ment of  national  system;  veterans'  service; 
"State"  defined 

"(a)  It  shall  be  the  province  and  duty 
of  the  bureau  to  promote  and  develop  a  na- 
tional system  of  employment  offices  for  men. 
women,  and  Juniors  who  are  legally  cuall- 
fied  to  engage  In  gainful  occupations  '  •  • 
to  maintain  a  farm  placement  service.  *  '  • 
The  bvu-eau  shall  also  assist  In  coordinating 
the  public  employment  offices  throughout 
the  country  and  In  Increasing  their  useful- 
ness   by    developing   and    prescribing   mini- 


mum standards  of  efficiency,  assisting  them 
In  meeting  problems  peculiar  to  their  lo- 
calities, promoting  uniformity  In  their  ad- 
ministrative and  statistical  procedure,  fur- 
nishing and  publishing  Information  as  to 
opportunities  for  employment  and  other  In- 
formation of  value  In  the  operation  of  the 
system,  and  maintaining  a  system  for  clear- 
ing labor  between  the  several  States. 

"(b)  Whenever  In  sections  49 — 49c,  49d, 
4»g.  49h.  49J,  and  49k  of  this  title  and  sec- 
tion 338  of  title  39  the  word  "State"  or 
"States"  Is  used.  It  shall  be  understood  to  In- 
clude Hawaii,  Alaska.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.'"  (June  6,  1933,  ch.  49,  sec. 
3.  48  6Ut  114.  Sept,  8,  1950,  ch.  933.  sec.  1, 
64  Stat  822  ) 

Citing  these  sections  as  authority  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Issued  regulations  regard- 
ing agricultural  placement  services,  starting 
with  13  FR  8377.  These  early  regtilations 
(CFR  20;  at  602  8  et  seq  )  required  the 
State  agencies  to  provide  "effective  place- 
ment services  for  agricultural  and  related  In- 
dustry employers  and  workers."  "through 
adequate  local  employment  office  facilities." 
etc.  In  1961.  new  secUons  602.9  and  602.10 
were  added,  which  as  revised  In  1954  ( 19 
FR  7433 )  required  that  SUte  agencies  need- 
ing agricultural  labor  and  desiring  to  secure 
interstate  recruitment,  were  to  meet  the 
"following  conditions"'  (sec.  602.9): 

"(a)  Examine  production  factors,  to  as- 
sure validity  of  need. 

■"4  b)  The  State  agency  assures  that  (1) 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  are  not 
leas  favorable  than  those  offered  by  employ- 
ers who  have  been  successful  in  recruiting 
and  retaining  domestic  workers  for  similar 
work  In  the  area;  (2)  housing  and  facilities 
are  available  and  will  be,  at  the  time  of  oc- 
cupancy, hygienic  and  adequate  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  area  of  employ- 
ment: (3)  wages  offered  are  not  less  than 
the  prevailing  wage  rates  paid  In  the  area  to 
agricultural  workers  who  are  similarly  em- 
ployed; and  (4)  transportation  from  the 
pick-up  point  to  the  place  of  employment, 
and  return,  each  day  is  provided  by  the  em- 
ployer to  any  available  local  workers.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  common  practice  of  em- 
ployers in  the  area. 

"'(c)  Compile  and  make  available  Informa- 
tion on  prevailing  wages. 

"(d)  The  State  agency  will  cooperate  ac- 
tively with  designated  State  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  conditions  of  housing  and 
health  and  will  make  every  effort  to  assure 
that  housing  and  facilities  offered  workers 
meet  minimum  standards  suggested  by  the 
US.  Employment  Service. 

Judging  from  the  release  you  sent  over, 
the  proposed  regulations  would  carry  these 
requirements  a  step  further  and  make  It 
incumbent  upon  the  Individual  farmers  us- 
ing the  Employment  Service,  to  meet  their 
conditions  roughly  corresponding  to  present 
section  609(b).  And  the  question,  as  we 
understand  It.  Is  whether  this  extension  of 
the  regulations  finds  Justification  In  the  au- 
thority cited 

The  following  brief  memo,  prepared  within 
strict  time  limit,  Is  concerned  with  two 
points: 

1.  Whether  the  proposed  regulation  Is 
within  the  intent  of  Congress  in  enacting 
the   Wagner-Peyser    Act. 

2.  Whether  the  regulation,  apart  from  any 
such  collateral  evidence,  has  \alld  statutory 
basis. 

(1)  On  this  point,  we  have  scanned  the 
reports  and  debates  on  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  of  June  6.  1933  (48  Stat.  113;  S.  510, 
73d  Cong.)  and  do  not  find  any  Indication 
that  the  Members  sponsoring  or  debating  the 
measure  had  In  mind  that  the  Employment 
Service  was  to  exercise  any  substantive  con- 
trol over  the  working  conditions  and  terms  of 
employment  of  workers  recruited  bv  the 
Service.  In  fact  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
Senate  report  on  the  original  bill   .S    R(pt 


63,  73d  Cong.;   S.  510)    states  the  following 
as  the  purpose  of  the  bill ; 

"To  assist  and  stimulate  the  development 
of  a  system  by  the  States,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  give  sums  of  money  to  match 
the  moneys  already  appropriated  by  the 
States  or  set  aside  by  the  States,  for  the 
development  of  a  free  employment  service. 
The  committee  feels  that  we  should  keep 
the  pattern  of  the  States  In  doing  their  own 
work  In  placement,  and  put  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  position  of  helping  and 
encouraging  them  to  do  so;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment being  responsible  for  the  statistical 
work  and  saving  the  States  this  expense,  and 
the  statistical  Information  being  available  to 
all  the  States.  The  Federal  Government  Is 
also  to  do  the  research  work,  which  Is  often 
too  expensive  for  the  States  to  do  Individ- 
ually: the  function  of  the  States  being  to 
perform  the  task  of  getting  the  Jobs  and  the 
workers  brought  together.'" 

The  House  report  (H.  Rept.  158,  73d  Cong.; 
H.R.  4559.)  has  the  following  to  say: 

"'This  bill  In  a  word  sets  up  a  national  sys- 
tem for  cooperation  with  the  various  States 
and  endeavors  to  promote  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  national  system  of 
public  employment  offices;  and  for  that  pvir- 
pose  creetes  in  the  Department  of  Labor  a 
bureau  to  be  known  as  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  under  the  control  of  a  director." 

( 2 )  So  f ar  aa  our  findings  under  ( 1 )  above 
are  In  point,  they  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  intended   Just  what   Its 
title  stated,  viz.  cooperation  with  the  States 
in    the    promotion    of    a    system    of    public 
employment     offices,     including     a     "'farm 
placement    service."     Section    3    spells    out 
the  duties  of  the  newly  established  Federal 
agency    (I.e.  a  bureau  to  be  known  as   the 
U.S.  Employment  Service.  In  the  Department 
of  Labor).     It  carefully  details  the  methods 
by  which  the  bureau  is  to  "increase  the  use- 
fulness"' of  public   emplo>'ment  offices    (see 
title  29.  United  States  Code.  sec.  49b  quoted 
above).     And    the   methods   so  stated   seem 
clearly  designed  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  several  employment  offices,   but  to  fall 
short    of    regulating    the    subject    matter. 
Benefits  of  appropriations  under  the  act  are 
conditioned    (sec.   4)    upon   the   States   offi- 
cially accepting  "the  provisions  of  the  act" 
and  designating  a  State  agency  with  p>ower 
to    cooperate    with    the    UJ5.    Emploj-ment 
Service.     Each  State  must  match  the  Federal 
apportionment   (sec.  5).  and  submit  to  the 
Federal  bureau  "detailed  plans  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act"   within  the 
State.     And  allotments  may  be  revoked  If  It 
Is  found  that  a  State's  employment  offices 
have    not    been    conducted    "'In    accordance 
with    the    rules    and    regulations    and    the 
standards  of  efficiency  prescribed  by  the  Fed- 
eral authority.     We  find  no  language  In  the 
act  enlarging  the  duties  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  with  regard  to  emplojrment  offices 
as  set  out  In  section  3. 

At  the  same  time,  It  is  obvious  that  regu- 
lations purporting  to  require  compliance  with 
substantive  standards  as  to  housing,  working 
conditions,  etc..  have  been  In  effect  since 
1951.  We  do  not  see  how  mere  lapse  of  time 
can  confer  authority  not  stated  by  law. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WmxED  C.  Gilbert. 
Chief,  American  Law  Division. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  desires  some  time.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  him  on  the  Holland  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
object  to  the  proposed  Cooper  and  Hol- 
land amendments.  In  my  opinion,  they 
should  be  considered  together. 

Any  argument  in  opposition  to  one 
amendment  goes  also  to  the  other 
amendment.     Neitlier    amendnient    i:as 
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any  place  in  a  fair  labor  standards  bill. 
Neither  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
problem  of  minirn'om  wages;  they  have 
to  do  with  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  issue  standard  regula- 
tions when  It  comes  to  recruiting  mi- 
grant worlcers. 

That  IS  what  the  Holland  amei\dment 
amounts  to  It  refers  to  an  authority 
which  has  been  sustained  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  and 
which,  in  1946.  was  sustained  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  itself,   m   a  report  it  made. 

Anyone  who  objects  to  a  cotirse  of 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  two 
procedures  open.  He  may  introduce  an 
independent  bill  and  have  hearings  held 
on  it  before  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional comjnittees,  or  take  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  into  court. 

It  :,5  very  interesting  that  those  who 
have  opposed  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  have  not  sought  any 
court  action,  because  they  know  very 
well  they  would  lose  in  court. 

Therefore,  what  we  have  in  effect — 
and  I  do  not  care  how  we  clothe  these 
amendments — we  have  rider  amend- 
ments proposed  to  a  fair  labor  stand- 
ards bill.  They  are  amendments  on 
which  we  have  heard  no  witnesses,  on 
which  we  have  not  had  any  hearings 
before  our  committee. 

Therefore,  I  say  most  respectfully  to 
my  good  friends,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  ti:e  Senator  from  Florida, 
that  I  do  not  believe  they  are  pleading 
their  case  In  the  forum  v.  here  they 
ought  to  plead  their  ca.^e  first.  They 
ought  to  be  before  a  committee,  first, 
with  an  independent  biU.  raising  the 
question  ao  to  whether,  under  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
e.xceedmg  his  authority.  In  my  judg- 
ment, ch.ey  would  lose  in  court  as  a 
matter  of  pubUc  policy.  They  should 
lose  In  the  Legislative  Halls, 

I  come  now  to  the  matter  of  public 
policy,  which  represents  my  ne.xt  major 
objection.  The  practice  in  the  field 
of  labor  is  that  prospective  employers 
call  on  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
use  of  a  Federal  agency,  namely,  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service.  If  they  are  going 
to  use  a  Federal  sen,  :ce.  and  if  they  are 
Romg  to  e.xpect  Federal  taxpayers  to 
f.nance  that  service,  then  the  Federal 
agency  has  a  dutv  a-=  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  to  lav  d  .. :.  .easonable  stand- 
aids,  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  done. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  group  of 
workers  who  present  a  sorry  plight  in 
America.  It  Is  a  plight,  in  many  parts 
of  our  country,  that  really  is  shameful. 
It  is  a  plight  that  is  the  subject  of  much 
writing  and  much  investigation  has  re- 
sulted from  It  into  the  low  standards  of 
living  conditions  that  these  workers  are 
subjected  to  time  and  time  again  in 
many  parts  of  our  country. 

This  minimum  wage  bill  is  not  a  bill 
which  we  ought  to  be  legislating  on  the 
§reat  social  problem  which  confronts  us 
in  the  field  of  migratory  labor.  When  all 
is  said  and  done,  these  amendments  deal 
with  migratory  labor.  That  subject 
-.hould  b*'  liandled  in  separate  legislation. 
I:  ought  to  be  handled  with  hearings  be- 
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Furthermore,  there  are  many  implica- 
tions in  this  matter  about  which  I  would 
warn  Senators  before  they  vote  this  aft- 
ernoon The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  very  much  concerned  about  workers 
being  moved  intrastate.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  asked  to  be  of  service 
in  moving  workers  intrastate,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  duty,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  impose  its  own  standards,  even 
though  some  States  do  not  want  to  come 
up  to  that  level. 

I  should  like  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL].  There  can  be  within  a  State, 
too.  some  very  serious  migratory  labor 
disputes,  as  is  the  case  in  California,  with 
stretched  picket  lines.  Shall  we  make 
the  US.  Employment  Service  a  party  to 
a  strikebreaking  program,  simply  be- 
cause we  are  deaUng  with  migratory 
labor  in  the  agricultural  field?  Shall  we 
pass  legislation  this  afternoon,  without 
any  hearings  on  this  problem,  in  which 
we  shall  restrain  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
from  imposing  reasonable  standards  be- 
fore he  makes  workers  available  to  em- 
ployers in  the  orchards  of  my  State  of 
Oregon,  for  example,  or  in  the  row -crop 
fields  in  California,  and  in  other  migra- 
tory labor  fields  throughout  the  country? 

I  simply  say,  most  respectfully,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  are  not  in  the  proper 
forum  this  afternoon  for  the  passage  of 
this  proposed  legislation.  I  think  they 
owe  it  to  the  Senate  to  make  their  case. 
first,  in  detail  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act, 
rather  than  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  offer  amendments  to  a  fair 
labor  standards  bill.  They  are  riders 
which  contain  many  serious  implications 
and  threaten  dire  consequences  if  we  act 
on  them  witli  no  more  attention  than  we 
have  been  able  to  give  to  the  facts  in 
this  debate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
.•^aid  the  chief  issue  was  migratory  farm 
labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expire^. 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  said  the  migratory 
labor  problem  is  involved  in  the  question. 
There  can  be  a  migratory  labor  problem 
within  a  State,  when  the  labor  moves 
east.  west,  north,  or  south. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  would  protect  migratory 
farm  labor  moving  interstate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  not  if  we  took 
away  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
power  he  has  to  impo.se  standards,  if  his 
services  are  to  be  tised. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  verify  the  point 
which  has  becii  so  vigorously  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  a 
Subcommittee    on    Migrant    Labor.    A 


minimum  wage  bill  has  been  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  .senior  Senator  from 
^Michigan  liMr.  McN.^maraI.  We  have 
*'had  before  that  subcommittee,  since  our 
creation  about  a  year  ago.  a  minimum 
wage  bill  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI.  We  have  had  hearings  in  8 
or  10  States,  and  we  have  had  hearings, 
and  properly  so,  in  the  Capitol.  We  have 
given  everyone  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  I  may  say  that  we  have  not  con- 
cluded with  our  hearings  on  minimum 
wages  for  migratory  workers;  the  bill  is 
still  before  us.  There  is  still  ample  op- 
portunity, in  the  regular  deliberative 
way,  for  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland!  to  make  this  sort  of  approach. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  stands  uncon- 
tested, or  at  least  it  certainly  stands  the 
test  of  contest,  because  the  argument  is 
based  upon  a  considerable  i>eriod  of  legis- 
lative histoi-y  in  terms  of  investigation 
into  the  migratory  laloor  problems  in 
this  country.  As  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  well  pointed  out,  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  which  we  are  supposed  to 
be  acting  on  is  to  promote  fair  labor 
standards.  I  do  not  believe  the  two 
amendments,  if  we  add  them  together, 
would  do  that.  They  merely  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  to  be 
denied  the  power  to  give  any  protection 
to  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment,  both  In  interstate  com- 
merce and  in  intrastate  commerce. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  is  as  bad  as  the 
Senator  says,  and  worse.  Not  only  would 
the  Secretary  not  have  any  power  over 
migratory  farmworkers;  he  would  be 
forced  to  recruit  people  who  could  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  growers. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  puts  his  finger  on  the  second 
great  weakness  of  the  amendment.  Not 
only  does  it  strip  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
of  any  power  he  might  have  at  present, 
or  deny  him  the  right,  further,  to  pro- 
tect rather  helpless  individuals,  it  actual- 
ly forces  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  use 
an  agency,  supported  by  public  funds, 
the  US.  Employment  Service,  to  recruit 
workers  at  depressed  wages. 

Congress  did  not  come  back  Into  ses- 
sion to  see  how  we  could  lower  wages. 
We  came  back  into  session  to  complete 
some  of  the  imcompleted  work  of  the 
second  se.ssion  of  the  86th  Congress.  We 
certainly  did  not  come  back  to  see 
whether  we  could  make  life  a  little  more 
miserable  for  people  who  already  have 
plenty  of  misery.  There  is  no  group  of 
people  in  America  who  have  a  more  dif- 
ficult time  than  the  migratory  farm- 
workers. Minnesota  has  some  of  those 
people  working  in  the  vegetable  garden 
areas  of  our  State.  They  are  entitled  to 
good  housing  and  education  for  their 
young.  They  are  entitled  to  health  care. 
They  are  entitled  to  at  least  the  prevail- 
ing wages  In  the  area. 
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I  am  not  ready  to  stand  In  the  Senate 
and  let  this  body  vote  to  depress  the 
wages  of  people  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota through  an  agency  of  the  US  Gov- 
ernment. That  IS  exactly  what  would 
be  done,  because  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  would  be  called  upon  to  recruit 
workers,  and  possibly  workers  in  excess 
of  demand,  thus  placing  an  Increased 
supply  of  workers  in  the  labor  market 
and  thereby  depressing  wages  in  an  area 
where  we  are  trying  to  raise  wages. 

The  food  problems  of  America  are 
sufficiently  difficult  without  being  com- 
plicated by  the  very  serious  problems  of 
the  migratory  workers.  Already  this 
Nation  faces  problems  in  agricultural 
production  and  distribution.  These  two 
amendments,  I  must  respectfully  say, 
will  only  aggravate  those  problems. 

We  have  before  us  these  two  amend- 
ments. I  think  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  eminently  correct  in  saying  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  ought  to  be  voted  upon  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  because  then  it 
will  be  possible  to  strip  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  protection.  Not  only  that,  but 
it  will  be  possible  to  direct  him  to  lower 
standards  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  shall  vot-e  against  both  amendments. 
I  think  both  of  them  would  have  evil 
effects  socially.  I  remind  Senators  that 
not  a  single  church  organization  in  the 
United  States  which  is  concerned  about 
the  physical  or  spiritual  or  social  well- 
being  of  our  people  would  support  these 
amendments.  Those  organizations  have 
been  among  the  stanchest  advocates  of 
controls  over  migratory  labor,  in  order 
to  improve  their  standards.  I  further 
submit  that  thiere  is  no  group  of  work- 
ers in  America  who  are  more  depressed 
economically  than  the  migratory  work- 
ers. 

I  say  thase  people  should  not  be  given 
a  further  body  blow  by  Congress.  If  we 
adopt  these  amendments,  we  ought  to 
change  the  title  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  We  should  call  it  the  Unfair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  because  that  Is 
exactly  what  it  would  be.  This  material 
does  not  belong  in  the  bill.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Is  to  improve  working 
conditions,  to  improve  labor  conditions, 
and  to  Improve  wages.  There  is  not  a 
Senator  who  can  demonstrate  that 
either  the  Cooper  amendment  or  the 
Holland  amendment  will  increase  wages; 
in  fact,  the  purpose  of  these  amend- 
ments is  to  the  contran'. 

Those  of  us  who  have  spent  some 
time  on  this  subject — and  I  have;  I 
handled  investigations  In  this  area  for 
more  than  3  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate — can  give  assurance  that  these 
amendments  will  serve  only  to  Jeopardize 
the  lot  of  the  migratory  workers. 

In  the  name  of  simple  social  justice,  I 
ask  that,  at  least,  these  amendments  be 
held  back  and  not  voted  upon  on  this 
bill.  This  is  not  the  place  for  them. 
Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  they  should 
be  voted  for  on  any  bill. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield' 

Mr  HL^fPHREY     I  yield 
Mr.  CASE  of  South.  Dakota     Doc-'=  the 
Senator  believe   that  the   Secretan-'   of 


Labor  has  the  power,  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  promulgate  regulations  affecting 
purely  intrastate  labor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Only  workers  who 
are  brought  in  from  outside  the  State. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
not  the  question.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  believe  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  the  power,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  issue  regulations  affecting  purely  in- 
trastate labor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  have  power 
under  existing  law  or  the  Constitution 
to  affect  intrastate  labor — that  is,  in- 
dividual worker  by  individual  worker. 
Second,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good,  soimd 
rule  or  policy  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
direct  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  either 
to  recruit  workers  without  regard  to  the 
prevailing  wage  in  the  area  and  thereby 
further  depress  wages:  or  to  deny  the 
Secretary'  of  Labor  the  opportunity  which 
he  already  has  to  improve  some  of  the 
conditions  which  do  not  affect  wages  and 
hours.  In  Minnesota,  we  are  rather 
proud  of  the  fact  that  our  State  re- 
quires the  provision  of  educational  fa- 
cilities for  migratory  workers  and  their 
children.  They  require  sanitarj-  facili- 
ties. They  have  rules  which  relate  to  the 
transportation  of  these  workers.  But  de- 
spite all  that,  the  living  standards  of  this 
group  of  workers  are  low. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chain.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  j-ield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  for  the  argument  in  opposition 
that  he  has  made. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  in  regard  to  intra- 
state employment,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  does  not  propose  to  fix  any  wages. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor — and  his  posi- 
tion on  this  matter  has  been  sustained 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States — says  only  that  if  this  Federal 
agency  is  to  be  used,  certain  standards 
must  be  complied  with  fli'st,  and  that  he 
will  not  recruit  workers  for  them  unless 
they  live  up  to  certain  standards  in  re- 
gard to  housing,  medical  care,  sanitary 
facilities,  and  education,  and  unless  the 
prevailing  wage  is  paid.  In  fact,  he  does 
not  even  say  what  the  prevailing  wage 
in  the  locality  is  or  how  it  shall  be  deter- 
mined. 

That  is  all  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
says;  and  in  my  judgment  he  is  clearly 
acting  within  his  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  know 
of  no  constitutional  provision  which  de- 
nies to  a  Federal  agency  the  administra- 
tive right  to  lay  down  administrative 
rules  and  regulations  in  carrying  out  the 
authority  given  it  by  the  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  carrying  out 
the  provisioios  of  the  Wagner-Pej'ser  Act ; 
and  all  that  Congress  has  done  is  delegate 
that  administrative  duty  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  He  is  acting  in  an  admin- 
istrative capacity,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
do  so. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  any  specific  deci- 
sion he  makes,  but  that  administrative 
power  t^  make  the  decision  has  been  sus- 
tained time  and  time  again  by  the  courts. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  tharJi  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  his  very  lucid  ex- 
planation of  these  legal  points.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  lawTers  in  this 
body. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  performing  or^'  the  duties 
he  is  required  to  perform  under  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act  in  connection  with  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  that 
brings  in  another  question. 

My  question  went  to  the  broader  ques- 
tion, and  did  not  necessarily  involve  the 
operation  of  the  Wagner -Peyser  Act.  I 
would  agree  that  if  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor is  called  upon  to  recruit  labor,  and  if 
he  comes  into  that  situation  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
then  an  interstate  matter  is  involved. 

But  entirely  aside  from  that,  my  ques- 
tion was  not  whether  the  Secretary  acts 
to  recruit  labor  across  State  lines  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
My  question  was  whether,  under  the 
Constitution,  he  has  the  authority  to 
issue  regulations  in  regard  to  purely 
intrastate  labor. 

Mr.  HLTvIPHREY.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  is  relevant  to  tlais  particular  bill, 
and  it  scarcely  is  relevant  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  I  think  it 
is  relevant  to  the  Holland  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  Holland 
amendment,  in  substance,  would  strip 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  authority 
he  already  exercises  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act.  which  says  that  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Labor  shall  use  the  Employment 
Service  for  employment  purposes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  agree 
about  that.  But  in  connection  with  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  amendment  en- 
deavors to  preserve  the  authority  of  the 
Secretarj-  of  Labor  insofar  as  interstate 
recruitment  is  concerned  or  involved. 

Mr.  inJMPHREY.  Yes;  but  the 
amendment  would  really  attempt  to  set 
up   a  strawman   and   then   knock   him 

dO'ATl. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand,  when 
an  employer  recruits  labor  either  in  his 
own  area  or  in  another  State,  cither  one, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  no  authority 
to  fix  the  terms  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment or  housing  or  anything  else, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Vermiont  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  .'^IKEN.  But  if  the  employer  un- 
dertook to  use  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  then  he  would  come  under 
the  provision."?  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
Is  that  correct  1" 

Mr.  HL^IPHRE^'.  Yes,  that  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  AIKEN,  But  so  long  as  the  em- 
ployer did  his  own  recruiting,  the  Secre- 
tar>-  of  Labor  would  have  no  reason  or 
no  right  to  come  into  the  picture  at  all, 
as  I  understand. 

Mr,  HL"MPHREY.  The  only  restiic- 
tions  then  would  be  those  imposed  by 
State  or  local  law 

Mr   .AIKEN,     Yes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
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Mr  McCarthy  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  the  Waemer-Peyser  Act  if  the  em- 
ployer does  his  own  recruiting,  there 
could  be  no  possible  interference,  even 
if  he  did  recruit  interstate.  There 
could  be  interference  only  if  he  used  the 
US.  Employment  Service. 

So  far  as  constitutionality  is  con- 
cerned. I  rhmk  it  accepted  that  if  State 
employees  are  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, theoretically  they  might  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  law  But.  as  the  Senator 
has  indicated,  there  is  no  statutory 
authority  m  that  connection. 

However,  the  regulations  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  are  very  clearly  to  the 
effect  that  no  order  for  recruitment  of 
domestic  agricultural  workers  shall  be 
given  interstate  clearance. 

So  no  question  at  all  of  interstate 
clearance  is  involved  in  this  debate. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mmne.sota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  yield. 

Mr  COOPER  I  should  like  to  address 
myse'.t"  to  the  procedures  under  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act,  and  to  the  questions 
a.sked  and  the  answers  given  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  After  all.  one  must  take 
one  side  or  the  other  in  connection  with 
this  matter 

The  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  issue  regulations  could  be  exercised 
m  both  intrastate  employment  and  inter- 
state employment.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  says,  T  can  assert  my  power  to 
issue  regulations  for  interstate  employ- 
ment." he  can  likewise  assert  his  power 
to  issue  regulations  for  intrastate  em- 
ployment. Senators  may  not  like  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment;  but  it  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  no  power  to  issue  regulations  for 
intrastate  farm  labor;  but  that  if  he 
has  any  power  over  migratory  labor,  it 
shall  be  preserved 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  M:  President.  I 
believe  the  Senators  explanation  is  an 
accurate  one 

The  Holland  amendment  would  strip 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  his  power 
over  such  labor  when  used  for  interstate 
purposes.  The  Cooper  amendment 
would  say  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as 
regards  m;a:ratorv  labor,  that  insofar  as 
the  use  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
IS  concerned,  as  a  recruiting  agency,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  no  power 
withiii  a  State,  so  long  as  the  w'orkers 
are  intrastate  workers. 

I  say  that  both  the-e  amendments 
.serve  the  following  purposes:  First  of 
all.  the  Holland  amendment  would  strip 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  power  over 
interstate  or  migratory  workers;  and, 
second,  the  little  loophole  that  would 
.still  be  left,  whereby  there  could  be  some 
protection  for  humankind,  would  be 
denied  by  stripping  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  any  power  over  intrastate  re- 
cruitment, insofar  as  the  use  of  the 
U  S.  Employment  Service  was  concerned. 

I  ask  my  colleagues.  Why  should  this 
be  done^  Can  anyone  show  me  that  mi- 
gratory workers  are  overpaid  or  that 
their  lot  is  one  of  luxury  or  comfort? 
The  records  of  the  Senate  committee  are 
filled  with  stories  of  the  human  misery 
suffered    by    migratory    workers.      The 


Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams 1  has  been  holding  hearings  on  this 
matter.  There  is  no  single  group  of 
people  in  America  who  are  more  shab- 
bily treated  or  who  are  the  victims  of 
more  social  injustice  than  are  the  mi- 
gratory workers.  So.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  should  wish  to  make 
their  lot  just  a  little  more  difficult. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  come  with  clean  hands  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber.  But,  in  this  instance,  I  say 
we  are  in  a  sense  contaminating  it  by 
not  raising  the  standards  of  agricultural 
workers.  We  should  raise  them,  not 
lower  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [  Mr.  Cooper  1 .  because  I  have 
not  changed  horses;  I  am  still  on  the 
same  horse. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  add  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  knows  a  great 
deal  about  horses,  too.     [Laughter.! 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  and  sometimes  I 
get  thrown  by  them.  too. 

But  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  it  makes  no  difference 
to  me  whether  intrastate  or  interstate 
agricultural  labor  is  involved;  and  all 
that  the  Senator  has  done  by  raising 
this  legal  problem,  in  my  judgment,  is 
to  prove  my  case  that  this  matter  should 
be  before  the  Labor  Committee,  and  that 
the  best  legal  witnesses  should  be  before 
that  committee  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Senator's  legal  point  of  view,  if  he  ques- 
tions the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  lay  down  standards  for  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  in  connection 
with  such  intrastate  labor. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  asked  to  be 
of  assistance  in  recruitment,  he  is  going 
to  have  to  give  that  assistance  under 
legal  power  he  now  has.  There  has  to 
be  a  law  on  the  books  that  will  authorize 
him  to  do  it.  When  he  starts  to  func- 
tion administratively  under  that  legal 
power,  then  he  has  the  right  to  lay  down 
administrative  standards,  and  he  has  a 
right  to  say,  for  instance,  in  California. 
"I  am  not  going  to  get  involved  in  that 
one.  I  am  not  going  to  move  workers 
from  southern  California  up  into  the 
strike  area  of  California  unless  certain 
standards  are  complied  with  first.  My 
Department  is  not  going  to  be  used  to 
break  a  strike." 

That  is  one  little  phase  of  the  problem 
I  want  to  raise.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  what  he  is 
arguing  is  that  employers  in  a  State  can 
ask  the  Federal  Government  to  be  of 
assistance  in  recruiting  workers  in  that 
State,  use  Federal  tax  dollars  to  pay  for 
that  service,  and  not  have  the  adminis- 
trative right  to  lay  down  standards. 
Under  the  Senator's  amendment,  in  my 
judgment,  it  would  strip  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  any  administrative  power  to  lay 
do^-n  reasonable  standards  for  the  re- 
cruitment of  laborers.  I  do  not  intend 
to  strip  him  of  that  power  in  interstate 
or  intrastate  work. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  gone  through  a  period  of  time  in 


which  income  for  farm  producers  has 
gone  down.  This  is  a  matter  of  histori- 
cal, political,  and  economic  fact.  There 
have  been  deep>ening  troubles  in  the  rural 
areas  of  America  in  the  past  few  years. 
Most  of  the  trouble  has  not  been  on 
farms  where  there  are  migratory  work- 
ers, but  on  the  family  farm  units,  where 
mother  and  father,  uncle  and  aunt, 
brother  and  sister  farm  the  land,  and 
where  there  is  a  record  of  depressed  farm 
income. 

I  ask  my  colleagues.  Can  anyone  show 
me  how  either  of  these  amendments  will 
raise  wages  for  the  migratory  worker? 
Can  anyone  show  me  it  will  improve 
living  conditions?  No.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  prevailing  wage  in  the 
community  should  not  be  paid  for  that 
class  of  labor.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  open  up  a  loophole  in  the  law  that 
will  permit  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice, in  the  name  of  fair  labor  standards, 
to  lower  wage  income  and  make  the  lot 
of  the  migratory  worker  worse.  I  think 
this  is  bad  legislative  policy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  just  heard  the 
observaiions  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
If  the  Senate  has  the  c>ower  to  delegate 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  authority 
to  fix  wages  and  working  conditions,  both 
in  interstate  and  intrastate  commerce.  I 
merely  want  to  say  we  are  indulging  in  a 
most  dangerous  practice.  I  do  not  care 
whether  President  Nixon,  President  Ken- 
nedy, or  President  Eisenhower  will  ap- 
point the  Secretary  of  Labc." — I  want  no 
Labor  Secretary  to  have  the  power  to 
exercise  this  great  control  over  our 
economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  about  the  need  to 
help  migrant  workers,  but  we  are  in 
danger  of  entering  into  a  tyrannical  sys- 
tem by  giving  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
regardless  of  how  benevolent  he  may 
claim  it  to  be,  this  inordinate,  extraordi- 
nary p)ower. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  made  a  very  powerful 
argument.  May  I  say  that,  just  as  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  should  not  be  given 
the  power  to  set  wages,  he  should  not  be 
given  the  authority  to  reduce  wages,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  these  amendments 
do.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  does  not 
have  power  to  set  wages  under  the  pre- 
vailing law.  He  merely  provides  certain 
employment  standards,  and  he  sees  to  it 
that  the  prevailing  wage  which  is  set  by 
the  community  is  the  wage  offered  to 
workers  recruited  by  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  not  going  to  be  given  the  power 
to  set  the  standards  under  which  the 
people  are  going  to  work,  then  we  ought 
not  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  re- 
cruit these  people  to  be  exploited.  That 
is  the  question  involved.  We  are  not  lay- 
ing out  any  lines  of  demarcation  that 
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will  define  constitutional  rights  as  be- 
tween intrastate  and  Interstate  func- 
tions; we  are  only  saying  that  if  they 
call  upon  the  US  Employment  Service 
to  recruit  these  men  and  women  to  do 
the  work,  then  the  Secretary  has  the 
constitutional  right  and  the  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  see  that  these  people 
are  not  exploited.  It  Is  just  as  simple 
as  that.  If  employers  do  not  want  to 
meet  the  standards,  then  they  should  not 
call  on  the  recruitment  ofllce.  It  Ls  just 
as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  ITUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
stated  it  precisely  and  simply,  and  yet 
profoundly. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  I  ask  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Minnesota  if 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  bill  now  being 
considered.  S.  3758.  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  amendments,  does  not 
contain  this  exemption: 

ProiHded,  That  this  b'.il  shell  not  apply  to 
any  employee  engaged  In  astriculture  or  in 
connection  with  the  operation  or  mainte- 
nance of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  or  water- 
ways that  are  owned,  or  operated  for  profit, 
or  operated  on  a  share-crop  basla,  which  are 
used  for  storing  water  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  agricultural  labor 
Is  excluded  from  this  bill  and  there  is  no 
floor  under  wages  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  That  is  right,  and 
the  only  wage  scale  we  are  talking  about 
is  the  prevailing  wage  set  by  the  economic 
conditions  in  the  community.  What  I 
and  other  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
argument  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  see 
to  it  that  we  do  not  weaken  an  already 
rather  weak  arm  of  the  Government,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  to  depress 
wages. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  if  we  adopt  the  Cooper  amendment. 
we  are  going  beyond  the  scope  of  the  bill 
and  going  into  agriculture,  which  is  not 
touched  by  the  oil!'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tliat  is  my  view; 
and  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  this  material  does  not 
belong  in  the  bill.  We  have  a  Labor 
Committee  which  can  handle  this  prob- 
lem. For  more  than  a  year  the  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  of  that  commit- 
tee has  been  delving  into  this  question. 
There  is  legislation  proposed  in  the  Sen- 
ate dealing  with  it.  While  the  subject 
may  be  germane,  in  a  sense  it  is  not  rel- 
evant to  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that,  if  the  Holland  and  the  Cooper 
amendments  are  defeated,  the  laws,  so 
far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  are  left 
exactly  as  they  are  today;  they  are  not 
changed  one  iota? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; and  there  is  a  great  burden  of 
proof  to  the  effect  that  the  laws  ought 
to  be  improved,  not  weakened. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  not  too  long 
ago.  a  certain  tragic  condition  was 
brotight    out.    Some    of    the    mothers 


among  the  migrant  workers  and  their 
families  had  to  put  their  babies  in  auto- 
mobiles, and  they  closed  the  automobile 
windows  on  a  hot  day  and  some  of  the 
children  smothered. 

Does  any  Senator  mean  to  tell  me  that 
if  a  woman  goes  to  the  United  States 
recruitment  office  and  solicits  the  aid  of  a 
Federal  agency,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  that 
agency  to  see  to  it  that  she  is  decently 
treated?  Of  course  it  is.  Of  course  it 
is  constitutional.  If  one  applies  to  a 
Federal  agency  to  do  something  for  him, 
then  he  must  expect  reasonable  regula- 
tions that  protect  life  and  limb  and  give 
these  people  opportunities  to  live  hu- 
manely. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  the  Gov- 
ernment owes  some  responsibility,  but  if 
that  responsibility  is  going  to  be  exer- 
cised with  respect  to  this  important 
phase  it  ought  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Congress,  and  there  should  not  be  given 
unlimited  authority,  depending  upon  the 
caprice  and  the  whim  of  a  fallible  hu- 
man being  who  is  the  SecretaiT  of  Labor, 
to  declare  the  equivalent  of  law  which 
the  Constitution  says  the  Congress  shall 
exercise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  goes  back  to  a 
philosophy  of  goverrunent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  poir.f 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  the  Congress  does 
Is  to  set  the  minimum  standards.  That 
is  all  we  do.  We  simply  set  minimum 
standards.  Standards  must  be  set 
some  place.  We  cannot  set  out  the  en- 
tire rules  and  regulations  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  That  is  an  administrative 
retsponsibility.  All  we  do  is  set  mini- 
mum standards. 

Mr.  LAUSCHR  IT.e  Secretary  of  La- 
bor can  set  any  standards  he  desires  to 
set.  As  one  American  citizen,  I  am  not 
ready  to  abdicate  my  authority  by  pass- 
ing it  from  the  Congress  to  ?ome  fallible 
human  being.  I  do  not  care  who  is  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  he  should  not  have 
this  inordinate  power  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  20  seconds? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  say,  my  dear 
friend  from  Ohio  is  a  brilliant  lawyer. 
but  he  has  missed  the  point,  as  brilliant 
lawyers  sometimes  do.  When  he  says 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  can  set  any  stand- 
ard he  wishes  to  set.  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  knows  better.  The  case  books  are 
full  of  decisions  of  reversals  of  admin- 
istrative officers,  whenever  they  have  is- 
sued unreasonable  orders,  rules,  or  reg- 
ulations. The  check  for  these  gentle- 
men, if  they  do  not  like  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  doing.  Is,  first,  to  go  into 
the  courts.  They  have  not  brought  a 
case  in  the   courts.    Why?    It   is   be- 


cause they  know  a  decision  handed  down 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  will  stand  the  test  of  a  court. 

The  second  forum  for  these  gentle- 
men is  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
First  they  should  appear  before  a  com- 
mittee on  an  independent  bill,  not  with 
respect  to  a  rider  on  a  minimum  wage 
bill.  In  my  judgment,  they  are  pleading 
their  case  in  the  wrong  forum  at  the 
wrong  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  need  only  1  minute. 
I  am  most  amazed  to  hear  a  liberal 
so  great  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ad- 
vocating what,  upon  clear  reasoning,  is 
demonstrable  as  being  tyranny  of  the 
worst  type.  It  is  surprising  how  fre- 
quently ultraliberals  fall  into  the  mis- 
take, when  moved  by  the  desire  to  be 
philanthropic,  of  abandoning  the  con- 
cepts cf  liberty. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  Hl'MPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
assure  my  good  friend  from  Ohio  thai 
none  of  us  would  intend  to  abandon  any 
concept  of  liberty  for  tyranny  :n  any 
form,  no  matter  who  the  Secret.ar<"  may 
be  in  this  or  any  other  administration. 
Mr.  MORSE  W'ill  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  so  that  I  may  state  one  sentence? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  think  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oreeon  is 
pretty  clear.  If  there  had  been  so  much 
tyranny.  It  se«ns  to  me  that  someone 
who  hail  been  the  victim  of  it  would  long 
ago  have  hired  an  attorney  and  gone  to 
court. 

The  tyranny  in  this  situation  is  tlie 
tyranny  of  poyerty  over  the  migratorv- 
workers.  Not  a  Member  of  thi.s  body 
can  deny  it.  The  migratorv-  worker  is 
the  most  exploited  worker  m  America. 
It  IS  a  most  shameful  thing. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
Pre.sidcnt.  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  HLTMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr  YOUNG  of  Nonh  Dakota,  I  will 
say  that  the  take-home  pay  of  the  migra- 
tory workers  in  North  Dakota  is  hieher 
than  the  take-home  pay  of  the  average 
farmer  in  my  State.  Those  workers  are 
not  mistreated.  They  have  the  best  lives 
they  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  say  that  if 
they  have  the  best  lives  they  have  ever 
known  they  must  have  had  horrible  lives 
before,  because  I  have  seen  the  migra- 
tory workers.  Let  us  not  be  misled  about 
this  situation.  These  migratory  work- 
ers need  help.  The  name  explains  the 
problem.  They  are  migrants.  The  fam- 
ilies are  on  the  road.  Their  living  con- 
ditions are  substandard.  Their  income 
is  uncertain.  The  parents  have  little  or 
no  education,  usually,  and  their  children 
have  little  opportunity  for  adequate  edu- 
cation. They  rarely  have  the  medical 
attention  they  need. 

Tlie  Catholics,  the  Protestants,  and 
the  Jews — every  religious  institution  in 
this  comitry  so  states. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
cf  tr.e  Senator  has  a^^^ain  expired. 

M:-  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark). 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  we  shall 
short ;y  vot-e  on  the  Cooper  amendment. 
At  the  request  of  the  majority  leader, 
who  IS  temporarily  required  to  be  out  of 
the  Senate  Chamber.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Cooper  amendment  is  defeated  we  shall 
a  ;<  :  r  '/r.^-  •■  i-  .md  nays  on  the  Hol- 
la:id  amenclm--:.: 

\:r  Piesident,  I  wish  to  state  very 
britf'.y  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
'-mce  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  seems  to  have  temporar- 
ily lo-st  his  voice,  that  every  Democratic 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Pubhc  Weh.re  is  opposed  to  both  of 
t^^^'se  amendments.  Neither  of  the 
a-v^  r.dments  was  offered  before  the  com- 
m  t  ee.  No  testimony  was  taken  with 
respect  to  either  one  of  them. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  amend- 
ments IS  not  germane  to  the  pending 
bhl  They  represent  an  endeavor  to  do 
the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time  and 
in  the  wrong  place.  This  is  an  attempt 
to  amend  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  under 
'he  ^"uise  of  an  amendment  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  elo- 
quent arguments  made  by  my  colleagues 
in  opposition  to  these  amendments.  I 
think  they  are  very  sound. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  m  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  while  the  Senate 
comes  to  order.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  mav  proceed. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  the 
Cooper  amendm-nt  is  a  pallid  version  of 
the  Holland  amendment,  because  it 
covers  only  intrastate  employment  ac- 
tivities authority  as  to  which  has  never 
been  exercised,  but  the  effect  of  both 
amendments  in  whole  or  in  p>art  would 
be  t.)  force  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  U  .-^  Employment  Service  to  recruit 
farm'.vurkers.  to  undercut  the  area's 
exis::r.-i  wages  and  hours  and  working 
cir.a.-.ons.  The  amendment  is  not  an 
a -tempi  to  stop  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
from  exercising  any  minimum  wage 
power:  it  is  an  attempt  to  force  him  to 
use  the  public  tax-supported  employ- 
ment agency  to  undercut  area  farm  labor 
wages,  which  are  already  abysmally  low. 
I  hope  both  amendments  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  havr  4  minutes  remaining;  is 
that  correct ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  lot 
of  bleeding  hearts  here  have  been  bleed- 
ing unnecessarily. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  be  quite  correct  in  his 
premise  that  we  should  go  to  court  if 
the  f.icts  justified  the  premise.  It  is  a 
problem.  The  Senator  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  when  it  was  announced  that 


the  rule  complained  of  has  not  yet  gone 
into  effect.  It  is  announced  that  it  will 
take  effect  in  December.  That  is  the  oc- 
casion which  makes  this  the  only  proper 
forum  for  us  at  this  time. 

In  the  second  place,  the  bleeding 
hearts  which  are  complaining  about  the 
standards  do  not  realize  that  the  acts 
now  in  force  do  not  enact  any  stand- 
ards whatsoever.  They  do  not  give  any 
authority  at  all  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  do  what  he  intends  to  do  next  Decem- 
ber. The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
recognized  that  last  year.  We  found 
that  the  Secretary  was  about  to  do  this 
then,  and  we  wrote  into  the  report  a 
mandate  that  the  Secretary  not  use  any 
1960  appropriations  for  this  purpose. 
The  year  elapsed  effective  July  1.  For 
some  reason  we  forgot  to  put  the  state- 
ment in  the  report  this  year,  and  the 
Secretary  is  proposing  to  do  this. 

The  third  thing  is  this:  Every  lawyer 
who  has  checked  on  this  matter  except 
the  Attorney  General  has  come  out  with 
an  opinion  saying  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  authoiity  given  by  the  debates,  by  the 
act,  by  the  Congression.^l  Record  with 
respect  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
take  this  action,  other  than  one  opinion, 
and  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Whoever  wrote  his  opinion 
certainly  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and 
a  weasel  somewhere  close  by  when  he 
wrote  it.    This  is  all  he  could  say : 

In  tlie  face  of  the  longstanding  adminis- 
trative construction  of  the  act  as  conferring 
power  upjon  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  re- 
ferral standards  governing  the  use  of  the 
public  employment  service  and  the  evidence 
of  congressional  acquiescence  therein. 

Congress  certainly  has  not  acquiesced, 
because  this  has  not  been  in  existence. 

I  would  not  be  Justified  in  advising  you 
that  the  construction  Is  in  fact  erroneous 
In  the  absence  of  a  clear  and  convincing 
showing  of  error.  In  my  opinion  no  such 
showing  has  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  time  to  make 
such  a  showing  that  the  Congress  did 
not  delegate  such  power,  did  not  intend 
to  delegate  such  power,  and  does  not  in- 
tend now  to  delegate  such  power,  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  already 
advised  us  of  the  triple  method  of  trying 
to  fix  what  are  the  prevailing  wages, 
without  making  any  allowance  at  all  for 
the  experience,  for  the  maturity,  and  for 
the  ability  of  the  particular  workers,  but. 
instead,  fixing  the  wage  schedule  and 
other  conditions. 

The  amendment  now  pending  specifi- 
cally provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  not  supposed  to  be  affected  in  any  way 
by  the  amendment.  Could  there  be  a 
more  appropriate  time,  condition,  or  oc- 
casion in  which  to  place  this  declaration 
in  legislation  than  now?  We  would  very 
clearly  say  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
who.  as  an  administrative  official,  is  as- 
suming to  act  in  a  way  Congress  has 
never  permitted  him  to  act  and  has  never 
delegated  him  the  authority  to  act,  "We 
did  not  intend  for  you  to  do  this.  We 
are  saying  now  at  this  last  opportunity 
that  we  do  not  want  you  to  do  it.  By 
doing  it  we  think  you  will  impose  greatly 
upon  our  system  of  laws  and  upon  those 
affected." 


It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  people  who 
have  been  weeping  so  many  tears  about 
the  condition  of  agriculturists  through- 
out the  country  to  weep  now  about  doing 
them  justice  in  the  American  way  by 
providing  that  no  official  in  the  executive 
branch  can  take  such  action  in  the  ab- 
sence of  legislative  authority  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  grant  of  specific  authority 
delegating  him  the  necessary  power,  and 
that  we  will  not  stand  for  it.  I  think  this 
is  the  appropriate  time  and  place  for 
such  action.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
take  the  action  requested  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  WILLMMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  have  I  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  21  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  desire  to  point  out 
that  the  first  vote  will  be  on  the  substi- 
tute which  I  have  offered  to  the  Holland 
amendment.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  amendments.  Notwith- 
standing what  has  been  said  about  my 
amendment,  it  would  give  protection  to 
the  migratory  farmworker  who  moves 
from  State  to  State. 

Let  that  be  known.  It  would  give 
protection  to  the  migratory  worker. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
simple.  Do  Senators  wish  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
fix  wages  and  hours  for  farmers  in  their 
States?  My  amendment  would  prevent 
him  from  doing  so. 

If  Senators  are  against  such  action, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  wish 
to  protect  the  migratory  worker,  they 
will  vote  for  my  amendment.  But  if 
they  wish  him  to  fix  wages,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  their  farmers  and  neigh- 
bors, they  should  vote  against  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  believe  a  very  forceful  argument  has 
been  made  for  the  defeat  of  both 
amendments,  and  it  has  been  made  very 
eloquently  by  Senators  who  have  spoken 
in  opposition. 

There  is  one  argument,  however,  that 
might  not  have  been  emphasized  and  I 
think  the  Senators  should  consider  it. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  as  chairman 
of  the  sut)Committee  to  travel  around  the 
country.  There  are  very  few  of  our 
States  in  which  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
not  grown.  Those  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  picked  by  hand.  They  are  picked 
by  natives  of  our  States,  and  at  the  peak 
seasons  by  workers  who  are  brought  into 
the  States.  I  think  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  if  the  agency  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  must  recruit  workers  in  peak 
periods  from  other  States,  and  those 
workers  receive  less  wages  than  the  na- 
tives get  for  picking  the  same  fruits  and 
vegetables,  as  bad  money  drives  out 
good,  those  low  wages  paid  to  the  inter- 
state recruited  workers  are  going  to 
drive  down  the  wages  which  are  paid 
within  our  States. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  30  seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  would  pickers  with- 
in a  State  be  affected? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It 
will  affect  them  in  neither  way. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  will  protect  against 
low -cost  labor  being  recruited  from 
some  other  State  and  brought  in? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
know  that  for  other  reasons  the  Cooper 
amendment  has  not  been  supported  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper]  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  ] . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Chair  explain  what  is  the  parlia- 
mentary situation?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  his  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  is  the  parUa- 
mentary  situation  relating  to  the  Cooper 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Cooper 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  Cooper 
amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Cooper  amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  the  Cooper  amendment.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri    I  Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGsl  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  S<}nator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Martin]  is  ab- 
sent by  leave'  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  80.  as  follows: 

[No.  2881 
YEAS— 18 


Aiken 

Cooper 

Mundt 

AUott 

Dworshak 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Fong 

Saltonstall 

Bush 

Kt'.chei 

Scott 

Carlson 

L.iusche 

Wiley 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Morton 

NAYS— 80 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Anderson 

Cotton 

Hartke 

Bartlett 

Curtis 

Hayden 

Bcall 

Dlrksen 

Hlckenlooper 

Bible 

Dodd 

HUl 

Bridges 

Douglas 

Holland 

Burdlck 

Eastland 

Hruska 

Butler 

Ellender 

H\imphrey 

Byrd.  Va. 

Engie 

Jackson 

B>Td.  W.  Va. 

Ervln 

Javits 

Cannon 

Frear 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Capehart 

Ful  bright 

Johnston,  S.C 

Carroll 

Ooldwater 

Jordan 

Case.  N  J. 

Gore 

Keating 

Chavez 

Green 

Kefauver 

Church 

Gnienlng 

Kennedy 

Clark 

Hart 

Kerr 

Long.  HawaU 

Long,  La. 

Lxisk 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McNamara 

Miigiiuijon 

Mansfield 

Monroney 

Morse 


Moss 

Murray 

Mviskle 

O'Mahoney 

Pastore 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Schoeppel 

Smathers 

NOT  VOTING— 2 


Smith 
Sparkman 

StennlB 
Symington 
Ta'.n'.adge 
Tl.  i.'iTiond 
WiUiams,  Del. 
WUUams,  NJ. 
Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


Hennings 


Martin 


So  Mr.  Coopers  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Holland 
amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Holland  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  debate  has  expired.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  Holland  amendment  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  24,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following; 

"SBC.  11.  Except  as  may  otherwise  be 
expressly  provided  by  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have  no  power  to  regulate,  either 
tlirough  the  withholding  of  t)eneflts  or  serv- 
ices or  otherwise,  the  wages,  hours  or  other 
conditions  of  employment  of  employees  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  (as  defined  In  section 
3(f)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938)." 

On  page  24.  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  11" 
and  Insert  "Sec.  12". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared relative  to  the  Holland  amend- 
ment, including  a  letter  from  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   letter   were    ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Fttlbright 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

This  Is  a  simple  amendment,  but  It  Is  of 
extreme  Importance  to  the  preservation  of 
our  traditional  system  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government.  The  amend- 
ment would  provide  by  law  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor's  powers  to  regulate  wages, 
hours  and  other  conditions  of  employment 
be  limited  to  those  specified  In  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  In  other  express 
provisions  of  law.  It  would  settle  a  con- 
troversy which  has  arisen  concerning  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  assumption  of  certain 
powers  to  regulate  domestic  farm  labor 
which  are  not  expressly  provided  for  by  law. 

The  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  1933,  created  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for  the  establishment  of  State  employ- 
ment agencies.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
Interpreted  certain  language  in  this  act  as 
giving    him    authority    to    require    farmers 


using  the  services  of  Federal  or  State  em- 
ployment agencies  for  recruitment  of  mi- 
gratory labor  to  comply  with  such  standards 
relating  to  wages,  hours  and  working  condi- 
tions as  he  finds  to  be  prevailing  In  the 
area. 

This  Interpretation  of  the  law  met  with 
such  criticism  that  the  Secretary  asked  the 
Attorney  General  for  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Attorney  General,  In  supporting 
the  Secretary's  Interpretation,  said: 

"In  the  face  of  the  longstanding  tulmin- 
Istratlve  construction  of  the  act  as  conferring 
power  upon  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  re- 
ferral standards  governing  the  use  of  the 
public  employment  service  and  the  evidence 
of  congressional  acquiescence  therein,  I 
would  not  be  Justified  In  advising  you  that 
the  construction  Is  In  fact  erroneous  In  the 
absence  of  a  clear  and  convincing  showing 
of  error.  In  my  opinion  no  such  showing 
has  been  made." 

This  is  a  strange  exhibition  of  legal  rea- 
soning. In  effect,  the  Attorney  General  said 
that  since  the  Congress  had  not  expressly 
objected  to  previous  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  the  Department  must  have 
the  authority  to  operate  In  this  field.  This 
opinion  has  l>een  disputed  by  many  legal 
authorities. 

Early  this  year  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  conducted  hearings  on  this  prob- 
lem. Three  distinguished  citizens  from  my 
State  attended  these  hearings.  They  were 
J.  C.  Portls  o'  Lepanto,  J.  P.  Baker.  Jr..  of 
West  Helena,  and  Byron  Landers  of  Harrls- 
burg.  They  represented  many  farmers  In  my 
State  who  are  concerned  about  the  Secre- 
tary's exercise  of  this  authority  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  Congress.  In  the 
printed  hearings  there  appears  an  opinion 
by  the  Chief  of  the  American  Law  Di\islon 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  quote  a  brief 
excerpt  from  this  opinion  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate: 

"On  this  point,  we  have  scanned  the  re- 
ports and  debates  on  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
of  June  6,  1933  (48  Stat.  113;  S.  510,  73d 
Cong.  I ,  and  do  not  find  any  Indication  that 
the  Member. s  sponsoring  or  debating  the 
measure  had  in  mind  that  the  Employment 
Service  was  to  exercise  any  substantive  con- 
trol over  the  working  conditions  and  terms 
of  employment  of  workers  recruited  by  the 
Service." 

This  opinion  is  very  pertinent,  since  it 
originates  wl  Ji  an  unbiased  and  Impartial  or- 
ganization established  to  provide  objective 
Information  to  Members  of  Congress.  I  am 
much  more  Impressed  with  the  reasoning  In 
this  opinion  than  with  the  unsound  Inter- 
pretation of  the  law  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  gone  far  be- 
yond the  Intent  of  Congress  In  his  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary has,  by  setting  regulations  specifying 
eligibility  standards  for  using  the  employ- 
ment services,  usurped  a  responsibility  of 
the  Congress.  The  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  branch  of  the  Government 
with  sole  power  to  legislate,  and  It  is  dan- 
gerous for  us  to  stand  by  and  allow  officials 
In  the  executive  branch  to  exercise  powers 
which  were  not  expressly  granted  by  the 
Congress.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
diminish  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the 
Congress  than  by  allowing  its  legislative 
powers  to  be  eroded  away  in  this  manner. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  issuing  these  eligibility 
standards.  I  do  question  his  legal  right  to 
do  so.  Congress  by  its  Inaction  cannot  grant 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pro- 
ceed as  he  pleases  in  this  Important  field.  If 
eligibility  standards  for  using  employment 
services  are  to  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Congress  must  first  give  him  the 
express  authority  to  do  so. 

I   urge   that   the   amendment   be   ad'-^pted. 
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The  Library  of  Tovgress 
Legislative  Refekence  6er\ict, 

March  12.  1959. 
Hon  Joseph  M  Momtoya. 

Washrngteyn    D  C 

Dear  Mr  Most-  y  \  You  have  asked  for  a 
brie.'  sta'pTi^n*:  as  to  the  ruJemalclng  power 
of  the  Depar'ment  of  Labor  under  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act:  more  specifically,  their  power 
to  tssiie  reg-jiations  covering  employment  of 
domest.c  farmworkers,  a^  proposed  In  a  re- 
lease dated  March  3.  1959.  Part  I  of  these 
regulations,  according  to  the  release,  pro- 
vides that  "any  farmer  who  uses  the  services 
of  the  Employment  Service  for  recruitment 
of  domestic  ^-ir^iers  (which  includes  Puerto 
R:can  worker?  i  fnm  outside  the  commu- 
nity m.ust  comply  with  the  following  regu- 
lations 

•  1  His  housing  and  other  facilities  must 
meet  specifications  acceptable  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

"2  He  must  offer  transportation  ar- 
rangements not  less  favorable  than  offered 
by  other  employers  of  farm  labor. 

"3.  He  must  pay  prevailing  wages  In  the 
area,  as  determined  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment." 

The  proposed  regulation  and  its  predeces- 
sors are  technically  based  upon  authority  of 
section  12  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  as 
amended.  (See  CFR  ld49  ed.  20:  pt.  602.) 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  "to  malce  such  rules  and  regulations 
aa  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  ^i  June  6,  1933.  as  amended." 
The  question  then  is,  whether  'the  pro- 
visions of  the  act"  include  such  matters  as 
are  specified  in  the  proposed  regulations. 

Ba-iefly.  the  act  set  up  a  US.  Employment 
Service  "to  promote  the  estabUshnaent  and 
maintenance  of  a  national  system  of  public 
employment  offices."  This  objective  la 
spelled  out  in  section  3  of  the  act  (U.SC. 
29:  49b) : 

'Sec  49b  Employment  offices:  development 
of  n.itiona;  system:  veterans' 
service;     State"  defined. 

"(a I  It  shai:  be  the  province  and  duty  of 
the  bureau  to  promote  and  develop  a  na- 
tional system  of  employment  offices  for  men, 
women,  and  Juniors  who  are  legally  qualified 
to  engage  in  gainful  occupations  •  •  •  to 
maintain  a  farm  placement  service.  •  •  • 
The  bureiu  shall  also  assist  in  coordinating 
the  public  employment  offlces  throughout 
the  country  and  in  increasing  their  use- 
fulness by  developin?  -.rd  prescribing  mini- 
mum standards  of  effi  .pr..---,  assisting  them 
.'a  meeting  problem.s  peculiar  to  their  local- 
lt!e.s.  promoting  i:.-i::'  ,rmlty  in  their  admin- 
istrative and  statistical  procedure,  furnish- 
ing and  publisiiing  information  as  to  op- 
portunities for  employment  and  other  in- 
formation of  value  In  the  operation  of  the 
system,  and  maintaining  a  system  for  clear- 
ing labor  between  the  several  States. 

"(bi  Whenever  in  sections  49-49c.  49d.  49g. 
49h.  49J.  and  491c  of  this  title  and  section 
338  of  title  39  the  word  "State"  or  "States" 
is  used,  it  shall  be  understood  to  Include 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  Pijerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  fJune  6.  1933,  ch.  49.  sec.  3.  48 
Stat.  114,  Sept.  8,  1950.  ch.  933.  «ec  1,  64  Stat 
822  >." 

Citing  these  sections  as  authority  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  issued  regulations  regard- 
ing agricultural  placement  services,  starting 
with  13  F.R.  8377.  These  early  regulations 
( CFR  20 :  at  602.8  et  seq  )  required  the 
State  agencies  to  provide  "effective  place- 
ment services  for  agricultural  and  related 
Industry  employers  and  workers,"  "through 
p.dequate  local  employment  office  facilities." 
e;c  Ir.  1951,  new  sections  602  9  and  602.10 
•A-ere  added,  which  as  revised  in  1954  ( 19 
CFR  7433  I  required  that  State  agencies  need- 
ing agricultural  labor  and  desiring  to  secure 


Interstate    recruitment,    were    to    meet    the 
•following  conditions"  (sec.  602.9)  : 

(a)  Examine  production  factors,  to  assure 
validity  of  need. 

(b)  The  State  agency  assures  that  (1) 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  are  not 
less  favorable  than  those  offered  by  employ- 
ers who  have  been  successful  in  recruiting 
and  retaining  domestic  workers  for  similar 
work  in  the  area;  (2)  housing  and  facilities 
are  available  and  will  be,  at  the  time  of  occu- 
pancy, hygienic  and  adequate  to  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  area  of  empl03mient;  (3) 
wages  offered  are  not  less  than  the  prevailing 
wage  rates  paid  in  the  area  to  agricultural 
workers  who  are  similarly  employed;  and  (4) 
transportation  from  the  pickup  point  to  the 
place  of  employment,  and  return,  each  day 
is  provided  by  the  employer  to  any  available 
local  workers,  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mon practice  of  employers  In  the  area. 

(c)  Compile  and  make  available  informa- 
tion on  prevailing  wages. 

(d)  The  State  agency  will  cooperate  active- 
ly with  designated  State  agencies  responsible 
for  conditions  of  housing  and  health  and 
will  make  every  effort  to  assure  that  housing 
and  facilities  offered  workers  meet  minimum 
standards  suggested  by  the  US.  Employment 
Service. 

Judging  from  the  release  you  sent  over, 
the  proposed  regulations  would  carry  these 
requirements  a  step  further  and  make  it  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Individual  farmers  using 
the  Employment  Service  to  meet  their  condi- 
tions, roughly  corresponding  to  present  sec- 
tion 609(b).  And  the  question,  as  we  under- 
stand It,  is  whether  this  extension  of  the 
regulations  finds  Justification  in  the  author- 
ity cited. 

The  following  brief  memo,  prepared  within 
strict  time  limit,  is  concerned  with  two 
points:  (1)  Whether  the  proposed  regulation 
is  within  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  enacting 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act;  (2)  whether  the 
regulation,  apart  from  any  such  collateral 
evidence,  has  valid  statutory  basts. 

1.  On  this  point,  we  have  scanned  the  re- 
ports and  debates  on  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
of  June  6.  1933  (48  Stat.  113;  S.  510,  73d 
Cong.),  and  do  not  find  any  Indication  that 
the  Members  sponsoring  or  debating  the 
measure  had  in  mind  that  the  Employment 
Service  was  to  exercise  any  substantive  con- 
trol over  the  working  conditions  and  terms 
of  employment  of  workers  recruited  by  the 
Service.  In  fact  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
Senate  report  on  the  original  bill  (S.  Rept. 
63,  73d  Cong:  S.  510)  states  the  following 
as  the  purpose  of  the  bill : 

"To  assist  and  stimulate  the  development 
of  a  system  by  the  States,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  give  sums  of  money  to  match 
the  moneys  already  appropriated  by  the 
States  or  set  aside  by  the  States  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  free  employment  service.  The 
committee  feels  that  we  should  keep  the 
pattern  of  the  States  In  doing  their  own  work 
In  placement,  and  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  position  of  helping  and  encour- 
aging them  to  do  so;  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment being  responsible  for  the  "  statistical 
work  and  saving  the  States  this  expense,  and 
the  statistical  information  being  available  to 
all  the  States.  The  Federal  Government  Is 
also  to  do  the  research  work,  which  is  often 
too  expensive  for  the  States  to  do  individ- 
ually; the  function  of  the  States  being  to 
perform  the  task  of  getting  the  Jobs  and 
the  workers  brought  together." 

The  House  report  (H.  Rept.  158.  73d  Cong.; 
H  R.  4559  )  has  the  following  to  say : 

"This  bill  in  a  word  sets  up  a  national  sys- 
tem for  cooperation  with  the  various  States 
and  endeavors  to  promote  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  national  system  of 
public  employment  offlces;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose creates  in  the  Department  of  Labor  a 
bureau  to  be  known  as  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  under  the  control  of  a  director." 


2.  So  far  as  our  findings  under  (1)  above 
are  in  point,  they  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  Intended  Just  what  Its 
title  stated;  viz,  cooperation  with  the  States 
In  the  promotion  of  a  system  of  public  em- 
ployment offices.  Including  a  farm  placement 
service.  Section  3  spells  out  the  duties  of 
the  newly  established  Federal  agency  (i.e., 
a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  US.  Employ- 
ment Service,  in  the  Department  of  Labor). 
It  carefully  details  the  methods  by  which 
the  bureau  is  to  Increase  the  usefulness  of 
public  employment  offices.  (See  29  U.S.C. 
49b  quoted  above  )  And  the  methods  so 
stated  seem  clearly  designed  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  several  employment  offices 
but  to  fall  short  of  regulating  the  subject 
matter.  Benefits  of  appropriations  under 
the  act  are  conditioned  (sec.  4)  upon  the 
States  officially  accepting  "the  provisions  of 
the  act"  and  designating  a  State  agency  with 
power  to  cooperate  with  the  US.  Employ- 
ment Service.  Each  State  must  match  the 
Federal  apportionment  (sec.  5)  and  submit 
to  the  Federal  bureau  detailed  plans  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  with- 
in the  State.  And  allotments  may  be  re- 
voked If  It  Is  found  that  a  State  s  employ- 
ment offices  have  not  been  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
and  the  standards  of  efficiency  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  authority.  We  find  no  lan- 
guage In  the  act  enlarging  the  duties  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  regard  to  employ- 
ment offices  as  set  out  In  section  3. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  obvious  that  regxi- 
latlons  purporting  to  require  compliance 
with  substantive  standards  as  to  housing, 
working  condiUoru,  etc..  have  been  in  effect 
since  1951.  We  do  not  see  how  mere  lapse 
of  time  can  confer  authority  not  stated  by 
law. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WlLFEED  C    GlLBEHT, 

Chief.  American  Law  Division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  l.s  on  agreeing  to  the  Holland 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  fMr  Hbw- 
NTNGsl    is   absent   because   of   illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HknningsI  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Martin  I  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42. 
nays  56,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 42 

Allott 

Dworshak 

Long,  La. 

Beall 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Bennett 

EUender 

Morton 

Bridges 

Ervln 

Mundt 

Butler 

Frear 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va. 

F\ilbright 

Russell 

Capcloart 

Goldwater 

Schoeppel 

Carlson 

Hayden 

Smuthers 

Case,  S  Dak. 

Hlckenlooper 

Biennis 

Chavez 

Holland 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Hni.ska 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan 

Wiley 

Curtis 

Ken- 

Williams.  DpI. 

Dlrksen 

La  usche 
NAYS— 6« 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Aiken 

Church 

Hartke 

Anderson 

Clark 

Hill 

Bartlett 

Dodd 

Humphrey 

Bible 

DouKlas 

Jackson 

Burdick 

Engle 

Javlta 

Bush 

Fong 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Gore 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Cannon 

Green 

Keating 

Carroll 

Oruentng 

Kefauver 

Case.  N  J. 

Hart 

Kennedy 

Kuchel  Morse  Saltonstall 

Long,  Hawaii  Moss  Scott 

Lusk  Murray  Smith 

McCarthy  Muskle  Sparkman 

McOee  O'Mahoney  Symington 

McNamara  Pastore  Williams.  N  J. 

Magnuson  Prouty  Yarborough 

Mansfield  Proxmlre  Young,  Ohio 

Monroney  Randolph 

NOT  VOTING — 2 

Hennlngs  Martin 

So.  Mr.  Holland's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr,  Holland  1  has  another  amendment 
which  he  is  prepared  to  offer.  However, 
he  does  not  wish  to  offer  it  now.  if  there 
is  a  possibility  that  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  will  be  made  this  evening. 

We  have  atumpted  to  work  out  an 
agreement  which  will  be  satisfactory  to 
both  sides. 

I  now  propose,  in  keeping  with  the 
usual  form  which  we  use  for  unanimous- 
consent  agreements,  that  when  the  Hol- 
land amendment  is  offered,  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment  and  the  majority 
leader,  and  that  th?  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  at  2  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask  wheth- 
er any  intervening  amendment  will  be 
covered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  This  in- 
cludes the  Holland  amendment  and  all 
amendment.s  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  M:.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  say  we 
were  not  able  to  hear  what  agreement 
was  proposed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  pro- 
posed that  during  the  consideration  of 
the  Holland  amendment  or  any  amend- 
ments thereto,  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided, under  the  control  of  the  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment  and  the  majority 
leader,  respectively,  and  that  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  be  taken  at  2 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  .-^subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  a  minute  or  so  ago 
we  obtained  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  Holland  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  by 
yea-and-nay  vote  to  begin  at  2  o'clock 
tomorrow  I  want  to  clarify  the  matter, 
in  order  that  every  Senator  may  under- 
stand: There  will  be  no  roUcalls  between 
now  and  2  o'clock  tomorrow,  unless  there 
should  be  roUcalLs  on  a  motion  to  ad- 


journ, or  something  like  that,  which  we 
do  not  anticipate. 

The  unanimous-conseiu  aureement  a.*; 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing  is  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Acrf.ement 
Ordered,  That  effective  on  the  convening 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow  (Wednesday,  August 
17),  debate  on  the  pending  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Holland  to  S.  3758,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1960,  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  shall  proceed  until 
2  o'clock  p.m.,  but  no  vote  thereon  shall  be 
had  prior  to  said  hour  on  any  amendment; 
that  the  intervening  time  shall  be  equally 
divided  between  those  favoring  said  amend- 
ment or  amendments  and  those  opposed 
thereto,  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  or  any  amendment  thereto  and 
the  majority  leader.  Provided.  That  In  the 
event  the  majority  leader  Is  in  favor  of  any 
such  amendment,  the  time  in  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by  him: 
Provided  further.  That  no  amendment  that 
is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment which  has  just  now  been  entered 
into,  upon  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader,  I  send  forward  an  amendment 
which!  submit  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Bridges],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper  1 .  and  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business  and  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, and  that  copies  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  and  made  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  wish  to  have  the  amend- 
ment read  to  the  Senate  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in- 
stead of  having  the  amendment  read  at 
this  time,  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  without  being  read. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  Mr.  Holland,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Pulbright, 
Mr.  Bridges,  and  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  the  colon  In 
line  10,  strike  out  through  the  word  "estab- 
lishments" In  line  24. 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  line  4,  strike 
out  through  line  17  on  page  5,  and  Insert 
the  following : 

"(t)  'Enterprise  engaged  In  an  activity 
affecting  commerce"  means  an  enterprise  en- 
gaged In  such  an  activity,  which  Is  in  the 
business  of  operating  a  street,  subtu-ban,  or 
intcrurban  electric  railway,  or  local  Uolley 
or  motorbus  carrier". 

On  page  7.  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "(1), 
(2),  or  (3)  or  In  an  establishment  described 
in  section  3(t)  (4)  or  (5)". 

On  page  13,  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out 
"(1),  (2),  or  (3),  or  In  an  establishment 
described  in  section  3(t)  (4)". 

On  page  17,  beginning  with  line  8,  strike 
out  through  line  22  on  page  18  and  Insert  the 
following : 

"(1)  any  employee  employed  in  a  bona  fide 
executive,  administrative,  professional,  or 
local  retailing  capacity,  or  in  the  capacity  of 
outside  salesman  (as  such  terms  are  defined 
and  delimited  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act) ;  or 


■(2)  any  employee  employed  by  any  retail 
or  service  establishment,  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  which  establishment's  annual  dol- 
lar voloime  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  Is 
made  within  the  State  In  which  the  estab- 
lishment is  located.  A  'retail  or  service 
establishment'  shall  mean  an  establishment 
75  per  centum  of  whose  annual  dollar  volume 
of  sales  of  goods  or  services  (or  of  both)  Is 
not  for  resale  and  Is  recognized  as  retail 
sales  or  services  in  the  particular  industry; 
or 

"(3)  any  employee  employed  by  any  estab- 
lishment engaged  in  laundering,  cleaning  or 
repairing  clothing  or  fabrics,  more  than  60 
per  centum  of  which  establishment's  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such  services  Is 
made  within  the  State  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment is  located:  Prorided,  That  75  per 
centum  of  such  establishment's  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  sales  of  such  services  is  made  to 
customers  who  are  not  engaged  in  a  mining, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  or  communi- 
cations business;  or". 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  coverage  for 
certain  employees  engaged  in  activities  affect- 
ing commerce,  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
under  the  Act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes" 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  economic  and  con- 
stitutional implications  of  the  Kennedy 
minimum  wage  bill.  There  are  many 
things  about  this  bill  which  bother  mc, 
but  I  shall  only  take  the  time  to  com- 
ment on  three  significant  points.  One 
relates  to  the  wage-setting  function  in 
our  type  of  society  and  the  means  by 
which  this  should  be  accomplished.  The 
second  is  my  conviction  that  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  is  going  to  hurt,  instead 
of  help,  the  people  it  is  intended  to 
help) — the  low-income  groups.  My  third 
concern  is  with  the  attempt  through  this 
proposed  legislation  to  further  weaken 
the  power  of  the  States  and  to  concen- 
trate power  in  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  interstate  commerce  test 
as  contained  in  the  bill,  to  determine 
what  firms  should  be  covered. 

Before  discussing  these  points,  I 
should  like  to  make  one  thing  clear:  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  moral  argu- 
ment for  the  minimum  wage  law.  The 
original  act  had  as  its  objective  the  elim- 
ination of  labor  conditions  "detri- 
mental to  the  maintenance  of  the  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  necessary  for 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being 
of  workers."  This  is  a  worthy  goal,  and 
I  support  the  concept.  But  the  Kennedy 
bill,  although  tied  to  that  policy  state- 
ment, wull  not  accomplish  its  goal,  and  in 
the  attempt  to  do  so  will  threaten  to 
destroy  the  freedom  and  the  productive 
resiliency  of  our  society. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  that  in  oppos- 
ing the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage, 
I  have  no  ax  to  grind.  In  the  businesses 
with  which  I  am  connected  in  my  home 
State,  the  lowest  wages  are  considerably 
above  the  $1.25  proposed  minimum.  My 
objections  are  based  solely  upon  my  con- 
cern about  the  effect  this  bill  will  have 
on  the  economy. 

Regarding  my  first  point,  I  believe 
wages  should  be  set  by  collective  bargain- 
ing or  other  privately  negotiated  means, 
and  that  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
crr.ment  should  not  be  useij  to  rai.^e 
them  In  other  words,  the  minimum 
wage  should  be  a  floor,  not  an  elevator. 
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When  the  minimum  wage  is  raised,  it 

ran  have  one  or  both  of  two  effects: 
First,  It  may  force  an  Increase  in  all 
wages  at  levels  below  the  new  minimum, 
wages  arrived  at  by  collective  bargain- 
ing or  other  means;  thus  increasing  costs 
without  any  corresponding  increase  in 
productivity.  Second,  it  may  have  the 
efTect  of  raising  waives  at  every  level,  un- 
der the  reasoning  that  historic  differ- 
ences must  be  preserved. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  a 
skilled  mechanic,  earning  $4  an  hour. 
who  observes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  forced  a  janitor's  wages  up  25 
percent  from  $1  to  SI. 25  per  hour.  If 
he  does  not  demand  a  25-percent  wage 
increase,  which  in  his  case  would  be  $1, 
lie  at  least  wUl  demand  a  25-cent  in- 
crea.=:e  In  orsranized  employment,  the 
power  of  labor  unions  can  virtually  com- 
pel s'jch  a  dollars  and  cents  matching,  if 
not  some  of  the  percentage  differential. 
And  when  employment  is  high,  as  is  cur- 
rently the  case  m  our  economy,  the  res- 
toration of  differentials  may  occur  even 
in  the  absence  of  union  pressure. 

Thus,  we  have  a  situation  whereby 
wage  rates  m  the  economy  are  tied  to 
someone  else's  minimum  wage,  rather 
than  to  the  prod  ictivity  of  the  individual 
worker. 

This  IS  exactly  what  happened  in  1949. 
when  the  minimum  wage  was  increased 
to  75  cents.  A  Department  of  Labor 
study  released  last  year  showed  that  wage 
differentials  were  almost  completely  re- 
stored. Undoubtedly  this  was  a  factor 
in  the  inflation  which  occurred  during 
the  years  immediately  following. 

And  in  the  1956  minimum  wage  in- 
crease the  Labor  Department  report 
showed  that  althou^'h  there  were  many 
exceptions,  the  peneral  tendency  was  for 
occupational  wa^e  differentials  to  be  nar- 
rowed as  an  immediate  effect  of  the  min- 
imum wage  differentials  and  to  be  wholly 
or  partially  resiored  subsequently. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  minimum 
wage  law  is  supposed  to  be  a  floor 
throuk'h  wh.cli  wages  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  drop,  a  device  to  relieve  or  pre- 
vent a  distress  situation.  The  Kennedy 
bill  is  a  dangerous  departure  from  this 
concept  To  attempt  to  solve  our  eco- 
nomic welfare  needs  through  a  minimum 
wage  law  is  just  as  foolish  as  trying  to 
pull  yourself  up  by  your  bootstraps. 
Congress,  unfortunately,  cannot  abolish 
poverty  by  such  a  law.  It  may  strike  at 
symptoms  but  does  not  go  to  its  roots. 

This  brings  up  my  second  point. 
Many  small  businesses  not  previously 
covered  are  going  to  find  it  diflBcult  to 
meet  the  minimum  wage,  and  those  pre- 
viously covered  will  find  it  economically 
impos-sibie  or  inadvisable  to  pay  the  sub- 
stantial increase  suggested  in  the  Ken- 
nedy bill.  The  result  will  be  that  either 
they  will  be  forced  to  cut  marginal  pro- 
ducers out  of  their  labor  force,  or  they 
may  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  business. 
Kith'-r  way.  the  result  is  unemployment. 
And  the  unemployment  will  affect  the 
very  same  people  this  bill  is  supposed  to 
help — those  with  the  lowest  earning  ca- 
pacity. 

The  proponent.^  o;'  the  bill  argue  that 
the  increases  can  be  taken  care  of 
through  increa,-,es  m  productivity.  The 
committee  repoi  i  argues  tiiat  since  our 


productivity  has  risen  15  percent  since 
1955.  the  initial  15-percent  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1.15  is  justified.  This 
assumes  that  all  covered  workers  in- 
creased their  productivity  by  this 
amount.  Actually,  it  only  refers  to  pro- 
duction workers  in  manufacturing. 
Total  nonagricultural  employment  shows 
only  an  8.2-percent  increase  over  the 
same  period. 

E\-en  if  the  rate  of  minimum  wage  in- 
creases were  no  greater  than  the  rate  of 
productivity  increases,  this  is  still  no 
justification  for  the  Kennedy  bill.  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  all 
of  our  increases  in  productivity  should 
go  to  the  workers  themselves.  Actually, 
a  businessman  must  keep  five  different 
groups  happy:  First,  the  buyers  of  his 
product;  second,  his  employees;  third, 
his  stockholders;  fourth,  the  demand  of 
his  suppliers  for  adequate  payment  on 
request  of  materials  and  supplies;  and 
fifth,  the  demands  of  government  which 
considers  a  business  something  to  be 
taxed  and  regulated.  He  must  somehow 
strike  a  balance  that  will  satisfy  all  five 
groups.  If  he  fails  to  satisfy  even  one 
of  the  five,  he  is  eventually  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Those  who  desire  to  give  all  of  our 
productivity  increases  to  labor  are  doing 
so  at  the  expense  of  these  other  groups. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
consumer,  who  has  every  right  to  a  real 
share  of  the  gains  in  productivity;  and 
the  only  way  the  consimier  can  get  them 
is  through  lower  prices.  In  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  this  should  have  priority. 
Also  neglected  In  this  concept  are  those 
who  furnish  the  capital,  which  Is  the 
very  foundation  of  our  technological 
progress  and  thus  the  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity itself.  If  we  fail  to  provide  the 
investment  incentives  necessary  to  fur- 
nish the  investment  funds,  we  may  find 
all  groups,  including  the  worklngman. 
hurt  by  a  lower  rate  of  productivity. 

Even  assuming  that  all  of  the  produc- 
tivity increase  should  go  to  the  worker, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  produc- 
tivity figures  are  averages  and  do  not 
reflect  the  variations  in  individual  com- 
panies let  alone  the  variations  among 
workers.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  mar- 
ginal workers,  who  are  receiving  low- 
wages,  have  a  productivity  which  is  well 
below  the  average.  I  was  interested  in 
Senator  Goldwatzr's  presentation  yes- 
terday when  he  showed  studies  from  two 
universities  and  quoted  from  eminent 
economists  to  the  effect  that  productiv- 
ity in  the  retail  trades  is  considerably 
below  that  for  the  manufacturing  and 
other  trades  in  our  society.  Thus,  to 
bring  retailers  under  the  minimum  wage 
law  on  an  economic  defense  based  on 
productivity  is  unsound  and  could  do 
great  harm  to  business.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  wage  increase  can  be  justi- 
fied for  those  workers  who  are  producing 
increased  output  each  year,  but  any  arbi- 
trary increase  in  the  minimum  wage  law 
which  will  force  up,  by  legislation,  the 
wages  of  some  workers  who  do  not  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  to  increased  produc- 
tivity will  do  great  harm.  It  can  cause 
such  serious  complications  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  to  force  a  businessman  to 
either  cut  down  his  labor  force  or  to  go 
out  of  business. 


The  consequences  would  be  most  harsh 
on  whole  families  dependent  on  the 
added  dollars  that  working  wives  and 
younger  members  bring  in.  Students 
would  be  deprived  of  needed  exr>erience. 
Older  persons  who  work  only  to  keep 
occupied  or  to  supplement  their  income 
would  be  deprived  of  oppwrtunities. 

In  this  connection,  consider  also  a 
statement  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  re- 
port of  February  15.  1960,  on  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Commenting  on 
the  effects  of  the  1956  minimum  wage 
increase  to  $1,  the  report  states  on  page 
l.partn: 

During  the  period  of  adjustment  to  the 
higher  minLmum.  there  were  slgnlflc&nt  de- 
clines In  employment  In  moet  of  the  low 
wage   Industry  segments  studied. 

An  example  of  how  such  a  situation 
can  arise  is  illustrated  by  what  hap- 
pened in  a  Kentucky  clothing  factory  in 
1933  when  the  NRA  fixed  a  minimum 
wage  of  only  40  cents  per  hour  before  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  passed  In 
1938  I  obtained  this  example  from  a 
recent  issue  of  Spotlight,  in  an  article 
by  Wilford  I.  King,  nationally  known 
economist  and  statistician,  and  past 
president  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association.    Mr.  King  says: 

Many  of  the  workers  In  this  clothing  fac- 
tory were  elderly  women  who  were  not  ca- 
pable of  speedy  action.  They  had  been  paid 
by  the  piece,  and.  In  many  caaes.  their  earn- 
ings were  less  than  40  cents  per  hour.  Com- 
petition In  the  clothing  Industry  was  so  kMa 
that  the  factory  owner  could  not  raise  plec* 
rates  and  stUl  stay  In  buslnees.  He  there- 
fore was  compjelled  to  discharge  many  of 
these  women.  Some  of  them  had  worked 
for  him  for  years.  They  begged  him  with 
tears  In  their  eyes  to  keep  them,  as  they 
were  In  dire  need  of  the  Income.  They  told 
him  that  they  had  no  complaints  about  the 
pay  or  the  working  conditions  which  they 
had  enjoyed.  He  was  obliged  to  respond 
that  he  could  not  stay  In  business  If  he  paid 
them  the  40  cents  per  hour  required  by 
law,  and  that.  If  he  paid  them  less,  he  would 
be  sent  to  Jail.  The  women,  not  belnn  able 
to  find  other  employment,  went  on  t^e  re- 
lief rolls,  suffered  great  mortlflcaUon  by  so 
doing,  and  were  transformed  from  self -sup- 
porting, self-respecting  citizens  Into  paupers 
depending  for  their  livings  upon  largess 
furnished  by  the  taxpayers. 

Of  course  the  general  wage  level  is 
much  higher  today  even  for  such  work- 
ers. But  in  keeping  with  today's  wage 
levels  we  must  be  careful  with  our  mini- 
mum wage  laws.  Complete  reliance  on 
the  altruistic  policy  of  forcing  up  low 
level  economic  standards  to  the  neglect 
of  the  economic  standards  outlined  in 
the  act  may  completely  destroy  both 
concepts. 

My  last  point  relates  to  our  Federal - 
State  relationships  as  established  by  the 
Constitution.  Article  X  of  the  Consti- 
tution states  that: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

This  bill  is  another  move  In  a  diver- 
sified progi-am  whose  objective  seems  to 
be  destroy  the  power  of  the  States  and 
concentrate  power  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  sounds  like  an  old  story, 
but  it  is  a  very  real  one.  and  this  pro- 
tx>sal  contributes  to  It  very  specifically. 
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For  many  generations,  we  have  recog- 
nized the  difference  between  interstate 
and  intrastate  commerce,  and  limited  the 
activity  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  regulation  of  those  businesses  which 
were  obviously  interstate  m  nature.  This 
bill,  by  the  simple  device  of  using  dollar 
ceilings  to  detenmne  coverage,  com- 
pletely destroys  the  old  concept.  Some 
industries  will  get  exemption  under  this 
bill,  but  if  the  bill  itself  is  adopted  and 
the  new  principle  of  size  rather  than 
type  of  service  is  validated,  then  it  will 
only  be  a  question  of  time  until  the  cur- 
tain will  come  down  on  tiie  idea  that 
there  is  any  intrastate  business.  Every- 
body, regardless  of  size,  will  be  under 
the  domination  of  Federal  regulations. 
It  is  that  simple  and  that  serious. 

The  present  criterion  for  determining 
interstate  employment  is  a  direct  one.  It 
is  based  strictly  on  the  activity  of  an 
individual  employee,  and  if  that  indi- 
vidual employee  is  not  producing  goods 
or  directly  handling  or  transporting 
goods  in  interstate  commerce  he  does  not 
come  under  thp  law 

The  admintstration  bill  attempts  to 
set  up  an  automatic  standaxd.  but  in 
such  a  waj'  as  to  preserve  the  intei'state 
concept.  In  that  bill,  an  inflow  concept 
is  used  whereby  new  coverage  is  limited 
to  busincKes  rfc^  vii.r  more  than  SI 
million  per  year  of  t:oods  and  applies 
from  other  States  and  employii>g  100  or 
more  persons. 

The  Kennedy  bill.  In  using  a  dollar 
sales  test,  makes  no  reference  at  all  to 
the  inflow  and  outflow  of  goods.  Once 
the  interstate  test  is  put  on  a  dollar  sales 
basis,  though  Uie  current  minimum  pro- 
posed m  the  bin  is  quite  high,  it  will  be 
a  simple  matter  gradually  to  reduce  that 
minimum  from  $1  million — and  $250,000 
in  the  case  of  gasohne  service  stations, 
some  laundries  near  State  borders,  and 
certain  other  establishments — to  near 
zero,  thus  covering  all  of  business.  I 
think  this  is  a  dangerous  step. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate long  enoagh  to  know  that  once  we 
establi'ih  a  pattern  the  pressure  te  con- 
stantly on  this  bcKJy  to  ronttrme  to  redtice 
the  Kmtts.  We  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance  reported  a  Wll  containing 
changes  in  the  social  security  law.  A 
few  years  ago  we  wrote  into  the  bill  a 
provision  that,  in  order  to  become  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  social  security  system, 
men  could  not  retire  befo?e  they  were  65 
years  of  age,  except  for  total  and  perma- 
nent disability,  and  we  provided  that 
women  might  have  the  choice  of  retir- 
ing at  62,  if  they  took  a  reduced  retire- 
ment benefit.  Last  week  we  took  the 
logical  step  and  said.  'Well,  if  it  is  all 
right  for  women,  why  should  we  not  r>er- 
mit  the  men  to  have  the  same  privilege? 
We  should  let  them  retire  at  62," 

The  same  Senator  who  proposed  that 
then  proposed  that  the  age  retirement 
limit  for  women  be  lowered  to  60. 

Once  we  get  on  that  treadmill,  the 
pressure  is  always  on  to  broaden  the 
opportunities.  Once  we  adopt  the  dollar 
sales  criterion  a."?  the  basis  for  determin- 
ing coverage  under  the  minimum  wa?e 
law  we  shall  go  through  our  normal 
process  and  keep  reducing  it. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Keiaiedy 
bilL  in  its  preamble,  would  chance  the 
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scope  of  the  law  from  any  activity  ;r.  m- 
terstate  commerce  tc  anv  activity  aKect- 
ing  interstate  commerce  The  courts 
can  give  the  broadcast  posMble  inttT- 
pretation  lo  the  phrase  'affecting  inter- 
state commerce. '  In  fact,  the  Kennedy 
bill  assures  such  a  broad  interpretation 
by  defining  this  phrase  as  any  activity, 
business,  or  industry  in  commerce  or 
necessar\'  to  commerce.  I  would  say 
that  IS  about  as  broad  as  one  can  get. 

Thus,  if  a  barber  uses  scissors  which 
were  manufactured  in  a  neighboring 
State,  under  this  definition  his  business 
could  conceivably  be  considered  "inter- 
state commerce." 

Obviously,  this  proposed  legislation  is 
tlie  opening  wedge  of  an  effort  to  apply 
the  minmium  wage  concept  to  all  busi- 
ness activity,  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
interstate  or  intrastate,  and  regardless 
of  size.  Placing  under  Federal  control 
thousands  of  small  bu-^iness  e.";tablish- 
ments  which  are  primarily  local  in  char- 
acter would  be  a  serious  and  unfortunate 
change  in  our  ti-aditional  Federal-State 
system  of  government,  and  Uiis  worries 
me. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  find  myself  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  momentarily. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  m^■  col- 
league. I  believe  I  heard  him  use  the 
term  "regardless  of  size." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  realizes  that  no  cov- 
erage would  occur  except  with  respect 
to  a  business  institution  doing  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  business  a  year  or  more. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  afraid  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  did  not  come 
in  soon  enough. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  had  explained 
earlier  that  was  the  present  limitation. 
and  the  limitation  in  the  bill,  but  I  ex- 
pressed my  conviction,  based  upon  the 
experience  I  have  had  ui  the  Senate, 
that  if  this  criterion  were  to  be  adopted 
the  next  mo\e  would  be  to  cut  the  limit 
further.  When  I  say  regardless  of  size." 
I  am  assuming  that  this  might  be  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  decision  to  change 
our  criterion  from  the  nature  of  the 
business  to  the  dollar  size  of  the  business. 

Ml".  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the  e.x- 
planatictti  of  my  colleague.  I  did  under- 
stand exactly  what  he  had  said.  When 
I  heard  "regardless  of  size.  I  thought 
those  words  stood  on  their  own.  and 
there  is  a  definite  hmitation  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  The  Senator  from 
Utah  understands  tliat.  but  he  is  point- 
ing to  wliat  he  thinks  will  be  the  ultimate 
effect  down  the  Ion?  road. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
regulation  of  hours  or  wages  is  to  be 
looked  at  frcwn  the  standpoint  of  th<» 
individual  who  is  to  receive  them  an<i  if 
consideration  i.s  to  be  on  the  b«si."=  (  ' 
what  the  indiMdaal  is  entitled  to  as  a 


huiTian  being,  why  should  we  bring  m 
the  question  of  y.7e^ 

Mr  BENNFTT  I  apree  I  r^-rson- 
ally  feel  that  the  :.a:urf  of  the  business 
is  more  vital  to  the  basic  concept  of  our 
relationship. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  I  raise 
this  question  because  the  other  day  I 
happened  to  be  talking  with  an  auto- 
mobile dealer  in  a  city  in  South  Dakota. 
Knowing  that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  an  automobile  dealer.  I 
raise  this  question. 

In  speaking  of  automobiles,  we  deal 
T^ith  a  unit  of  business  that  rapidly  runs 
into  a  great  many  dollars. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  and  essential 
to  the  automobile  business  that  an  ade- 
quate service  department  be  maintained. 
The  automobile  dealers  said  that  in- 
creasingly they  faced  competition  from 
services  performed  by  small  filling  sta- 
tions, which  would  add  an  employee  or 
two  and  take  over  a  great  deal  of  the 
minor  servicing,  at  least,  and  under  a 
strict  dollar  division  as  the  dividing  line 
between  the  application  of  the  law  and 
the  nonapplication,  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  discriminatorj-  competition. 
A  great  deal  of  the  bi-ead  and  butter 
servicing  was  being  taken  over  by  the  fill- 
ing stations  or  by  small  garages  which 
did  not  have  the  dollar  volume  to  bring 
them  under  the  law.  but  because  they 
sold  automobiles  and  were  dealing  in  a 
large  dollar  volume,  they  found  them- 
selves coming  under  the  law.  So  they 
felt  it  resulted  in  discriminatorj-  and 
unfair  competition. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  comment 
of  the  Senator  on  that  subject,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  knows 
the  automobile  industry  as  few  men  in 
the  Senate  know  it. 

Ml-.  BENNETT.  Having  been  in  the 
automobile  business  for  20  years.  1  can 
remember  manj.-  occasions  in  which  an 
excellent  meclianic,  having  an  estab- 
lished friendship  with  many  fine  people, 
decided  tliat  he  could  earn  more  repair- 
ing their  cars  in  a  garage  in  the  back  of 
his  lot  than  he  could  with  the  dealer. 
He  pulled  out  of  the  organized  dealer- 
sliip.  moved  into  his  own  gai-age.  and 
went  to  work. 

Some  of  them  have  succeeded;  many 
of  them  have  not.  In  the  meantime  such 
persons  have  created  exactly  the  situ- 
ation which  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota describes. 

They  put  themselves  in  the  position 
to  render  an  identical  service  at  a  much 
cheaper  price  and  free  of  the  limitations 
of  a  law  such  as  the  one  placed  on  his 
former  employer. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  he 
could  probaWy  have  one  or  two  addi- 
tional employees  if  he  wanted  to  and 
still  stay  under  the  dollar  exemption? 

Mr.  BENNETT,  I  could  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  a  better  ex- 
ample from  my  business  experience  in 
another  business  with  which  I  have  been 
connected  for  40  year*  We  have  a  glass 
and  paint  business  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
When  \ve  .started  in  that  business  40 
years  ago  we  roaint-ained  a  service  to  the 
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retail  customers  of  fixing  windows  We 
sent  a  glazier  out  to  repair  windows 
But  our  glaziers  discovered  that  they 
could  undersell  us  if  they  did  not  have 
any  overhead,  and  so  now  m  Salt  Lake 
City  none  of  the  large  glass  dealers  do 
any  of  that  kind  of  iila/:n^'  The  work 
has  been  taken  over  completely  by  our 
former  employees  and  those  of  our 
competitors. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  That  is 
a  striking  example,  but  in  the  paint  busi- 
ness perhaps  a  proprietor  can  eliminate 
the  glazing  business  and  still  maintain 
a  good  service.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
an  automobile  dealer  who  sells  an  auto- 
mobile not  to  be  in  a  position  to  provide 
the  parts  and  r^-pairs. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  true,  but  it 
has  had  the  effect  with  those  of  us  who 
began  in  the  business  of  forcing  us  out 
of  the  business.  We  could  not  compete. 
There  are  many  reasons,  of  which  this 
is  only  one.  This  is  a  very  real  problem 
for  the  automobile  dealers.  And  there 
are  other  factors  involved  in  the  Ken- 
nedy bill  which  could  affect  them.  One 
that  comes  to  mind  immediately  is  the 
overtime  problem.  But  the  general  ob- 
servation IS  true  that  if  we  put  a  size 
criterion  on  the  bill,  we  encourage  peo- 
ple to  get  out  from  under  that  criterion 
in  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Another 
aspect  of  the  problem  that  was  pre- 
sented to  me  was  that  a  man  comes  in 
with  his  automobile.  The  mechanic  who 
wc.-ks  on  that  automobile  ought  to  fin- 
ish the  job.  It  is  a  bit  difficult.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  some  lost  motion,  some 
lost  time,  and  some  lost  efficiency  when 
a  mechanic  who  starts  a  brake  job  or 
an  overhauling  job  on  an  automobUe. 
for  example,  quits  when  his  40  hours  are 
up  and  somebody  else  takes  over  his  job 
to  finish.  At  the  same  time,  most  of  the 
mechanics  who  work  on  such  jobs  are 
paid  a  wage  well  abov^^  the  minimum. 

Mr  BENNETT.  There  is  no  question 
of  minimum  wa:,'es  involved  in  that. 
That  is  one  very  real  problem.  It  is  so 
near  my  own  experience  I  decided  that 
It  might  be  improper  for  me  to  discixss 
that  subject  as  a  part  of  my  prepared 
statement. 

Senator  George  Sutherland,  of  Utah, 
was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
1910,  before  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Court,  and  while  he  was  still  a  Senator, 
he  made  this  statement: 

While  maintaining  the  power  of  the  gen- 
eral goverr.ment  to  adequately  meet  and 
deal  with  every  external  situation  which 
afTects  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  no  less  essential  to  maintain 
the  supreme  power  of  the  State  governments 
to  deal  with  every  question  which  affects 
only  the  domestic  welfare  of  the  several 
States 

And   Leonard    D.    White   in   his   book 
The  States  and  the  Nation"  observed: 

If  present  trends  continue  for  another 
quarter  century,  the  States  may  be  left  hol- 
low shells,  operating  primarily  as  the  field 
districts  of  Federal  Departments  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  Federal  Treasury  for  their 
support 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  have  any  doubt 
that  the  States  are  meeting  the  minimum 
wage  problem  withm  their  own  borders 
I  refer  them  to  page  16222  of  last  Thurs- 


day's Record  where  a  table  was  in.serted 
in  the  Record  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  :Mr.  Goldw.mer:  .showing  that 
28  States,  including  my  own  State  of 
Utah,  have  adopted  minimum  waae  laws 
since  World  War  II.  A  29th  State.  Ar- 
kansas adopted  the  first  minimum  wage 
law  in  1915.  Five  of  these  States  en- 
acted their  first  laws  within  the  past  3 
years,  and  most  of  the  States  have  re- 
vised their  laws  in  that  same  period. 
Who  knows  their  own  local  employment 
situation  better  than  the  States  them- 
selves? I  hope  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  try  to  assume  control  over  these 
strictly  intrastate  concerns. 

In  the  genuine  interest  of  marginal  and 
low  income  workers  and  in  the  interest  of 
our  free  enterprise  system  I  urge  the 
rejection  of  the  Kennedy  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  deliberations 
today  it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  imder- 
stand,  Mr.  President,  the  time  this  eve- 
ning will  not  be  divided.  We  shall  keep 
the  Senate  in  session  as  long  as  any  Sen- 
ator desires  to  address  the  Senate,  but 
then  I  ask  that  tpe  motion  be  made  to 
recess  in  accordailce  with  the  order  just 
entered. 


NEEDED:    A    MARSHALL    PLAN    FOR 
THE  AMERICAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  us  are  deeply  aware  of  the  multi- 
tude of  pressing  problems  which  should 
and  must  be  resolved  before  Congress 
concludes  its  work  this  session.  But  of 
all  the  matters  before  us  today,  one  of 
the  most  important  is  meeting  the  need 
for  a  Marshall  plan  for  the  Americas. 

It  is  regrettable  that  such  a  plan  was 
not  instituted  several  years  ago — ad- 
vanced in  the  same  spirit  of  human  de- 
cency and  "help  for  self-help"  in  which 
the  Marshall  plan  was  used  to  rehabili- 
tate war-torn  Europe. 

We  should  have  launched,  voluntarily, 
such  a  program  as  Americans  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  their  neighbors:  now, 
due  to  the  administration  mishandling 
of  the  Cuban  situation,  we  find  ourselves 
virtually  forced  to  begin  a  Marshall  plan 
for  the  Americas. 

Our  trouble  in  Cuba  today  stems  not 
only  from  the  hostility  and  bad  judgment 
of  Castro,  but  from  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration's incredible  brand  of  drift 
diplomacy.  Given  rope,  Castro  will 
surely  hang  himself,  but  it  is  up  to  us  to 
correct  our  mistakes  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy,  and  particularly  our  lack  of 
knowledge  of  our  American  neighbors. 

The  more  we  know  about  the  Amer- 
icas, the  better  we  will  get  along  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  South.  The  higher 
their  prosperity,  the  better  our  joint 
solidarity. 

Prompt  establishment  of  a  Marshall 
plan  for  the  Americas  is  a  basic  step  in 


the  right  direction.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
subject  from  the  Monday.  August  15. 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  entitled. 
"Chance  for  the  Hemisphere." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cranci:  roR  the  Hemisphere 

A  rare  opportunity  to  lend  eloquence  to  the 
voice  of  America  will  soon  be  before  Congress 
In  the  form  of  the  administration's  new  aid 
proposals  for  the  hemisphere.  That  opi)or- 
tunlty  lies  In  creation  of  the  framework  for 
a  help-for-self-help  program  that  can  pro- 
vide something  beyond  uncoordinated  dabs 
and  expressions  of  alarmed  concern  for  the 
economic  problems  faced  by  the  American 
Republics. 

The  proposals  for  a  1600  million  authoriza- 
tion. It  Is  true,  are  vague  to  the  point  of 
desp>alr.  They  bear  the  earmarks  of  a  hasty 
effort  to  give  the  appearance  of  doing  some- 
thing without  thinking  the  problem  throiigh 
or  spending  any  money  now.  Nevertheless, 
the  vagueness  ought  not  to  blind  Congress  to 
the  Immensity  of  the  challenge  in  Latin 
America  or  to  the  psychological  Importance 
of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Republics  themselves  In  the  planning  stage. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  given  a  hard-hit- 
ting start  to  the  debate.  In  his  speech  last 
week  on  Latin  America  the  Montana  Demo- 
crat quite  rightly  took  account  of  past  fail- 
ures. His  comments  on  Cuba,  reprinted  else- 
where on  this  page,  set  a  standard  of  calm- 
ness and  sobriety.  But  If  Mr.  Manstield  re- 
sisted the  temptation  of  twisting  Dr.  Castro's 
beard  in  order  to  get  attention,  he  suc- 
cumbed to  negativism  on  the  urgency  of  a 
new  cooperative  aid  effort. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  postpone  a  fresh  start  on 
Latin  American  policy.  Up  and  down  the 
hemisphere  this  country  is  on  the  defensive. 
Our  friends  are  disheartened  about  our  seem- 
ing Inability  to  get  going — particularly  by 
contrast  with  the  fervid  dynamism  that  Cuba 
Is  seeking  to  export. 

The  President  has  pledged  a  massive,  co- 
operative aid  program  for  the  American  Re- 
publics. Our  neglbhors  are  awaiting  further 
details  at  the  September  economic  confer- 
ence in  Bogot4.  To  go  to  the  meeting  empty- 
handed  would  Involve  not  only  a  loss  of  face, 
but  also  a  grevlous  loss  of  Initiative, 

What  can  Congress  do  to  give  a  vigorous 
push?  One  simple  piirase  has  a  good  deal  of 
m.aglc  In  Latin  America,  and  It  Is  too  bad 
that  administration  officials  have  shied  from 
using  It.     The  phrase  Is  "Marshall  plan." 

It  Is  Important  to  recall  that  the  key  to  the 
plan's  success  was  the  superb  Integrating 
function  performed  by  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation.  Each  re- 
cipient country  was  represented  In  the 
OEEC.  and  In  addition  to  providing  a  pattern 
for  reconstruction,  the  OEIEX7  helped  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  subsequent  suprana- 
tional authorities.  The  effect  was  far  more 
significant  than  a  mere  Input  of  dollars. 
The  cooperative  effort  stlmiilated  an  enor- 
mous expansion  of  private  economies. 

Could  not  the  Latin  Americans  be  Invited, 
as  a  first  step,  to  form  a  counterpart  to  the 
OEEC?  Plans  for  this  are  already  under 
discussion,  and  emphatic  congressional  btick- 
ing  might  assure  the  Bogota  meeting  of 
success.  The  formation  of  a  Latin  American 
OEEC  would  go  far  to  meet  Senator 
Mansfixlo's  objections,  which  are  sound  In 
themselves,  of  the  lack  of  integration  In  the 
grab  bag  of  existing  programs. 

Although  Latin  America  lags  behind 
Europe  In  technology,  a  greater  political,  cul- 
tural, and  linguistic  unity  prevails.  The 
existence  of  a  flourishing  Organization  of 
American  States   provides   a   foundation   of 
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experience  for  further  multilateral  action. 
Common  market  negotiations  are  already 
under  way  In  Central  and  South  America. 

Rather  than  find  reasons  to  delay  action 
at  this  time.  Congress  ought  to  examine  the 
reality  of  the  U.S.  position  In  the  hemi- 
sphere. Both  party  platforms  stress  the  need 
for  a  new  approach,  and  the  presidential 
nominees  are  In  agreement  in  urging  a  moce 
vigorous  hemisphere  policy.  This  conviction 
ought  to  find  expression  In  a  resolution 
pledging  bipartisan  8uppc«-t  for  a  program  In 
the  tradition  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

New  challenges  require  new  Instruments. 
Latin  Americans  have  repeatedly  talked 
about  the  need  for  a  Marshall  plan  for  the 
Americas.  The  first  move  ought  to  be  to 
outline  a  cooperative  venture  In  which  all 
neighboring  republics  can  pool  their  re- 
sources for  a  head-on  attack  against  squalor 
and  stagnation.  Congress  has  an  opportu- 
nity— and  a  responsibility — to  help  arrest  the 
drift  and  set  In  motion  a  policy  of  action. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  OF 
FOREIGN  WARS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
South  Dakota  Department  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  at  its  recent  de- 
partment convention  in  Aberdeen,  adopt- 
ed a  number  of  important  resolutions. 

I  deem  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  able 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
these  resolutions  and  request  permission 
to  have  them  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolctions  or  South  Dakota  Department 
or  Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars 

RESOLUTION  1.  TO  ESTABLISH  A  PENSION  PRO- 
GRAM SPECiriCALLT  rOH  WORLD  WAR  I  VET- 
ERANS 

Whereas  the  majority  of  World  War  I 
veterans  are  not  and  wlU  not  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  enjoy  maximum  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  or  public  or  private  re- 
tirement systems,  and  during  many  of  their 
productive  years  the  country  was  in  a  gen- 
eral depression  with  attcruiant  unemploy- 
ment and  low  wage  rates;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  W^ars  of 
the  United  States  has.  for  many  years,  urged 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  providing  a  separate  and  more 
liberal  pension  program  for  World  War  I 
veterans,  which  would  be  a  fully  Justified 
and  sensible  solution  of  the  Increasing  prob- 
lems of  World  War  I  veterans  resulting  from 
disabilities  and  age:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
apparently  has  not  considered  favorably  any 
proposal  to  substantially  liberalize  the  pen- 
sion program  for  the  entire  group  of  22 
million  veterans,  btit  may  approve  a  more 
liberal  program  for  the  obvious  greater  needs 
of  the  World  War  I  veteran  group  of  less 
than  2.700,000  veterans;  and 

Whereas  the  Increased  cost  of  living  Justi- 
fies Increased  pension  payments  and  in- 
creased Income  limitations:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  South  Da- 
kota. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  That  we  continue  to  rightfully  and 
aggressively  seek  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  more  liberal  pension  pro- 
gram for  World  War  I  veterans,  based  on 
reasonable  disability.  Income  and  age 
criteria. 

RESOLUTION  2.  NAVT  DISCHARGE  REVIEW 
BOARD 

Whereas  the  findings  of  the  Navy  Dis- 
charge Review  Board  are  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and 


Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  through 
his  subordinates,  has  set  aside  many  favor- 
able recommendations  made  by  the  Navy  Dis- 
charge Review  Board;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
delegated  authority  for  final  approval  of  the 
findings  of  the  Army  Discharge  Review  Board 
to  the  President  of  that  Board;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  for 
all  Intents  and  purposes,  delegated  authority 
for  final  approval  of  the  findings  of  the  Air 
Force  Discharge  Review  Board  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  that  Board:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
be  requested  to  Investigate  the  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  Navy  Discharge  Bevlew 
Board  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  promulgate  and  Implement  regulations 
consistent  with  those  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  pertaining  to 
final  approval  of  findings  of  Discharge  Review 
Board. 

RESOLUTION    4,    OBSERVANCE    OF    VETERANS    DAT 

Whereas  Armistice  Day.  November  11.  was 
redesignated  as  Veterans  Day  In  1954,  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  In  honor 
of  the  veterans  of  all  wars;  and 

Whereas  Veterans  Day  In  the  past  has 
been  marred  by  public  apathy  in  its  observ- 
ance; and 

Whereas  certain  businesses  have  remained 
open  for  business  purposes;  and 

Whereas  Veterans  Day  Is  entitled  to  the 
same  observance  as  all  other  national  holi- 
days: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  demand  that  jwoper  observance  of  Vet- 
erans Day  be  had.  and  that  we  encourage 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  each 
local  chamber  of  commerce  to  call  upon  their 
members  to  remain  closed  during  the  day 
the  same  as  fca-  all  other  national  holidays; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  take  such  steps  that  are  necessary  to 
observe  Veterans  Day;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  above  resolution  be 
presented  to  the  next  national  convention 
through  the  proper  channels;    be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  each  department  secure 
ratification  of  Veterans  Day  as  a  national 
holiday  In  those  States  which  as  yet  have 
f aUed  to  ratify  the  same. 

RESOLUTION  5.  OPPOSING  THE  CARRIER -CONDI- 
TIONAL APPOINTMENT  SYSTEM  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
Cim.   MJTTICE 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  new  regulation,  estab- 
lished a  career  and  career-conditional  ap- 
pointment system;  and 

Where«Ls  all  appointees  In  the  classified 
civil  service  system  must  now  serve  a  period 
of  3  years  before  they  become  eligible  for 
career  p>ermanent  status;  and 

Whereas,  previous  to  this  new  regulation. 
a  veteran  preference  eligible  and  other  ap- 
pointees were  only  required  to  serve  a  1-year 
probationary  period;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  career-conditional 
appointment  system  used  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  Is  believed  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  Intent,  purpose  and  provisions  of  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944,  as  amended: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  That  the  National  Legislative 
Service  urge  the  Issuance  of  an  Executive 
order  which  will  amend  the  career -condi- 
tional appointment  system  to  require  that 
a  veteran  preference  employee  need  only  to 
serve  a  satisfactory  probationary  period  of 
I  year  before  being  eligible  for  permanent 
career  status:  and  i>e  It  further 

Resolved.  That  in  the  event  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  aforesaid  Executive  order, 


the  National  Legislative  Service  seek  legisla- 
tion which  would  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution  by  amending  the  Veterans 
Preference  Act  of  1944  to  require  that  vet- 
eran preference  ellglbles  serve  only  1  year 
probationary  period  and  then  acquire  perma- 
nent career  status. 

RESOLUTION     6.    VETERAN    HOME    LOAN    PROGRAM 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  That  we  recommend  approval 
of  the  following: 

1.  Extension  of  World  War  II  loan  guar- 
antee and  direct  loan  program. 

2.  Opposition  to  Increase  In  the  present 
5.25  percent  Interest  rate  for  VA  direct  and 
guaranteed  loans. 

3.  In  progressive  disability  cases,  the  VA 
should  be  granted  authority  to  anticipate 
loss  of  use  of  lower  extremities  to  facilitate 
timely  approval  of  grants  for  fpecially 
adapted  housing. 

4.  Oppose  any  consolidation  of  home  loan 
guarantee  service  rendered  in  regional  or  dis- 
trict oCBces. 

RESOLtmON    7.    GOVERNMENT    INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  Th&X,  we  seek  approval  of  the 
following  recommendations  by  administra- 
tive changes  or  legislation,  as  applicable. 

1.  Authorization  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  Korea  with  service  on  and  after 
October  8,  1940.  to  September  2.  1946,  and 
from  June  27.  1930.  to  January  31.  1956,  un- 
insurable t>ecause  of  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, to  purchase  nonpartlcipating  life 
Insurance  under  section  722(a),  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  1  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
amendatory  legislation. 

2  AtrthonzatJon  for  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rean veterans  to  apply  for  new  national 
service  life  Insurance  policies  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  such  legislation. 

3.  Proration  of  dividends  when  Insurance 
becomes  a  claim.  If  necessary  to  maintain  the 
insurance  In  force. 

4.  Reinstatement  privileges  under  national 
service  life  Insurance  policies  permitting 
waiver  of  good  health  requirements  if  the 
only  bar  to  good  health  Is  service-connected 
disabilities  and  application  for  reinsUtement 
is  submitted  within  2  years  from  date  of 
lapjse,  as  now  permitted  under  U.S,  Govern- 
ment life  insrrr.^nce  policies. 

5.  Statutory  authorization  for  waiver  of 
service-connected  disabilities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reinstating  H  or  RH  policies. 

6.  Extension  of  the  time  limitation  for  ap- 
plying for  RH  Insurance  to  1  year  from  date 
of  restoration  to  competency  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  guardian,  whichever  Is  earlier,  ta 
any  case  In  which  a  veteran  entitled  to  RH 
Insurance  became  Incompetent  from  non- 
servlce-connected  disability  within  1  year 
from  the  date  of  the  VA  award  granting 
service  connection. 

7.  Waiver  of  service-connected  dlsabliitles 
to  permit  the  granting  of  total  disability  in- 
come provision  on  national  service  life  in- 
service  connection. 

8.  Authorization  for  exchange  of  NSLI 
policies  for  insurance  on  a  new  modified  life 
plan  which  shall  t>e  automatically  reduced 
by  one-half  of  the  face  value  thereof  at 
age  65. 

9.  Continuing  strong  opposition  to  any 
proposal  to  separate  the  present  veterans  in- 
surance program  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration by  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
insurance  corporation  or  otherwise. 

RESOLtrriON    8.    WAIVERS    AND    rORTEITURES 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  That  we  seek  approval  of  the 
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following  recommendations,  by  legislation  or 
administrative  changes,  as  applicable: 

1.  Section  3102,  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  shall  be  no  recovery  of  overpay- 
ments of  any  benefits  (except  servicemen's 
indemnity)  under  any  of  the  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  from 
any  f>erson  who  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  without  fault  on  his  part  or 
where  In  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator 
such  recovery  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
benefits  otherwise  authorized,  or  would  be 
against  equity  and  good  conscience." 

2.  Veterans'  Administration  regulations 
concerning  section  3102,  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  should  be  more  liberal  In  de- 
fining the  word  'fault."  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration does  not  classify  the  degree  of 
fault  as  "gross",  "slight,"  and  "very  slight." 
If  there  is  fault  o;i  the  part  of  the  claimant, 
the  degree  of  fault  should  be  determined,  and 
if  it  Is  less  than  gross  fault,  the  overpayment 
should  be  waived. 

3.  If  an  overpayment  was  created  by  er- 
ror on  the  part  of  the  Veterans'  Admlniftra- 
tlon.  the  overpayment,  within  reasonable 
monetary  limitations  to  be  established, 
should  be  automatically  waived. 

4.  The  Veterans'  Administration  should  be 
granted  authority  to  compromise  indebted- 
ness regardless  of  fault  where  there  is  demon- 
strated inability  to  pay  or  payment  would 
create  hardship. 

5.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  directing 
a  review  of  all  past  forfeiture  cases  based  on 
fraud  under  reasonable  statutory  criteria. 

6.  Authority  to  pay  disability  compensa- 
tion forfeited  for  fraud  to  the  veteran's  wife, 
child  or  pyarents,  if  they  did  not  participate 
in  the  fraud,  should  be  reinstated. 

\        RESOLUTION  9.  PENSION  PROGK.AM 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  That  we  recommend  approval 
of  the  following: 

1.  Pension  rates  and  Income  limitations 
should  be  Increased. 

2.  Provisions  of  the  Veterans  Pension  Act 
of  1959  which  require  consideration  of  the 
veteran's  net  worth  and  his  spouse's  income 
should  be  repealed. 

3  In  defining  Income  for  pension  purposes. 
social  security,  railroad  retirement,  and  all 
other  private  and  public  retirement  or  pen- 
sion payments  should  be  excluded. 

4.  Employment,  including  management  of 
ones  own  farm  or  business,  at  less  than 
half  the  usual  hours  or  less  than  half  tbe 
usual  remuneration,  or  permanent  employ- 
ment at  less  than  minimum  wage  required  by 
Pedwal  law,  should  not  be  considered  to  be 
"substantially  gainful  emplo3rment"  for  pen- 
sion purposes  if  the  inability  to  secure  or 
retain  better  employment  is  due  to  disability. 

5.  Laws  administered  by  the  VA  should 
classify  participation  In  campaigns  and  ex- 
peditions involving  hostilities  as  wartime 
service   for   pension   purposes. 

6.  Totally  disabling  active  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  should  be  considered  to  be 
permanent  for  pension  purposes,  commenc- 
ing with  date  of  hospital  admission  by  reason 
thereon,  and  such  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability should  be  considered  to  exist  until  It 
Is  clearly  established  that  the  veteran  has 
regained  ability  to  follow  a  substantially 
gainful  occupation. 

7.  The  full  amount  of  pension  withheld 
from  A  veteran  during  Incarceration  In  a 
penal  institution  should  be  subject  to  ap- 
portionment on  behalf  of  his  dependents 
( Including  parents) . 

RESOLUTION     10,    COMPITNSATION    PROGRAM 

Be  '-t  '-'-oliod  ^'.  -  •  ri-^partment  of  South 
Dakota.  Vetf'a'i-.  .;  Fjreign  Wars  of  the 
United  Statei.  That  we  seek  approval  of  the 


following  recommendations   by   administra- 
tive changes  or  legislation,  as  applicable: 

1.  Compensation  rates,  especially  for  se- 
verely disabled  veterans,  should  be  Increased. 

2.  Compensation  rates  for  disability  in- 
curred In  combat  should  be  20  percent 
higher  than  regular  wartime  rates. 

3.  Campaigns  and  expeditions  involving 
hostilities  should  be  classified  as  wartime 
service  for  benefit  purposes. 

4.  Service  connection  In  effect  for  a  period 
of  10  years  or  longer  should  not  be  severed 
unless  originally  granted  on  fraudulent  evi- 
dence or  on  the  service  records  of  another 
individual. 

5.  Psychoses  not  attributable  to  willful 
misconduct  should  be  presumed  to  be  serv- 
ice connected  when  manifestations  thereof 
were  evidenced  within  3  years  following  ac- 
tive duty  involving  combat  experience. 

6.  Insidious  diseases  of  obscure  origin, 
such  as  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  should 
be  Included  in  the  presumptive  period  ap- 
plicable to  multiple  sclerosis. 

7.  In  the  absence  of  certification  by  the 
service  department  of  "not  In  line  of  duty  " 
the  Veterans'  Administration  should  not  ad- 
versely determine  the  question  of  line  of 
duty,  if  applicable,  particularly  in  death 
claims,  as  the  deceased  cannot  defend  him- 
self and  the  facts  which  were  in  his  pos- 
session, if  known,  would  probably  warrant 
favorable  determination. 

8.  Eligibility  to  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  should  not  be  precluded  In  any 
case  because  Government  life  Insurance  was 
In  force  at  time  of  death  by  waiver  of  pre- 
miums under  section  724.  title  38,  United 
States  Code  (formerly  sec.  622.  NSLI  Act). 

9.  Death  compensation  rates  should  be  In- 
creased to  amounts  Intermediate  between 
the  present  rates  and  the  higher  DIC  rates. 

10.  Death  compensation  rates  should  be 
authorized  in  any  case  In  which  the  veteran 
was  permanently  disabled  by  reason  of  a 
service-connected  disability  rated  40  percent 
or  more  in  severity  at  time  of  death. 

11.  Receipt  of  lump  sum  readjustment  pay 
under  the  provisions  of  section  265,  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  should  not  bar 
entitlement  to  disability  compensation  based 
on  the  same  period  of  service  subject  to  re- 
coupment on  the  same  basis  as  disability 
severance  pay. 

R5:SOLUTION      II,     VETERANS'     ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROGRAM 

Be  it  ratolved  by  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  That  we  seek  approval  of  the 
following  recommendations  by  administra- 
tive changes  or  legislation,  as  applicable: 

1.  Veterans  of  combat  and  wartime  over- 
seas should  be  accorded  distinct  priority,  by 
statute  if  necessary,  for  admission  to  VA 
hospitals  for  required  treatment  of  any  dis- 
ability. 

2.  Eligibility  of  veterans  of  campaign  and 
expeditionary  service  for  VA  hospitalization 
and  domiciliary  care  should  be  established 
by  legislation. 

3.  Peacetime  veterans  should  be  authorized 
care  in  VA  facilities  or  outpatient  treatment 
for  service-connected  disabilities  notwith- 
standing a  current  rating  of  less  than  10 
percent. 

4.  Outpatient  treatment  for  necessary  ex- 
aminations prior  to  admission  to  a  VA  hos- 
pital and  for  treatment  during  the  period  of 
convalescence  following  release  therefrom 
should  be  authorized  in  order  to  reduce  the 
average  length  of  hospital  stay. 

5.  Outpatient  treatment,  including  home- 
town care,  should  be  authorized  for  all  non- 
service-connected  war  veterans  in  receipt  of 
pension  payments. 

6.  The  VA  should  admit  acutely  111  vet- 
erans immediately  and  without  equivocation 
In  accordance  with  expressed  policy. 


7  The  number  of  authorized  VA  hospital 
beds  should  be  increased  from  125,000  to  not 
less  than  130.000. 

8.  Additional  VA  hospitals  sufficient  to  care 
for  all  eligible  veterans  should  be  authorized 
and  expeditiously  constructed,  with  special 
consideration  accorded  known  areas  of  con- 
centrated veteran  population. 

9.  An  adequate  number  of  proper  facilities 
for  long-term  care  of  aged,  chronically  111. 
and  financially  distressed  war  veterans  should 
be  constructed  adjacent  to  selected  VA  hos- 
pitals where  adequate  building  areas  and 
other  facilities  are  available. 

10.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
should  be  required  to  annually  report  direct 
to  the  Congress  the  estimated  number  of 
hospital,  long-term  care,  and  domiciliary 
beds  needed  to  provide  necessary  care  for 
eligible  veterans  during  the  succeeding  5- 
year  period. 

11.  Restrictive  recommendations  pertain- 
ing to  hospitalization  of  veterans  in  Va  fa- 
cilities proposed  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  or  any  other  group  should  be 
vigorously  opposed. 

RESOLUTION     12,    VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION 
AND    EDUCATION 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  That  we  seek  approval  of  the 
following  recommendations  by  legislation: 

1.  Establishment  of  the  vocational  rehabil- 
itation program  as  a  permanent  program  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  of  war- 
lime  and  peacetime  service. 

2.  Extension  of  the  July  28.  T960,  final  date 
for  completion  of  all  training  under  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  for  World 
War  II  disabled  veterans. 

3.  Mandatory  additional  service  connection 
for  additional  disability  suffered  as  a  result 
of  complying  with  recommendations  or  in- 
structions of  a  training  officer  or  instructor 
or  from  carrying  out  any  phase  or  detail  of 
an  approved  training  program  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  31,  title  38.  United 
States  Code  or  the  prior  acts,  Public  Law  16, 
78th  Congress,  as  amended,  and  Public  Law 
894,  81st  Congress,  as  amended. 

4.  Increase  of  subsistence  and  training  al- 
lowance rates  under  all  vocational  rehablll- 
t.itlon  and  education  and  training  programs 
administered  by  the  VA. 

5.  Increase  of  the  $310  per  month  Income 
ceiling  applicable  to  certain  training  pro- 
grams under  the  provisions  of  chapter  33, 
title  38,  United  States  Code. 

6.  Elxtension  of  war  orphans  educational 
assistance  benefits  to  surviving  children  of 
veterans  who  died  as  a  result  (cause  or  con- 
tributory cause)  of  disease  or  injury  Incurred 
in  or  aggravated  during  a  period  of  military 
service  recognized  as  wtu-tlme  service  for 
c:jmpensatlon  purposes. 

7.  Extension  of  war  orphans  educational 
assistance  benefits  to  children  of  veterans 
who  are  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
because  of  service-connected  disabilities  in- 
curred during  or  aggravated  by  military  serv- 
ice recognized  as  wartime  service  for  compen- 
sation purposes. 

8.  Authorize  training  until  attainment  of 
age  25  under  the  war  orphans  educational 
assistance  program  (ch.  35.  title  38.  United 
States  Code)  In  cases  In  which  existing  law 
precludes  payment  of  benefits  beyond  a 
beneficiary's  23d  birthday. 

RESOLUTION   13.  EQUALIZATION  OF  ARMED  FORCES 
RETIREMENT   PAY 

Whereas  the  military  pay  bill.  Public  Law 
85-422.  effective  June  1.  1958,  established 
a  new  military  pay  scale  and  authorized 
only  a  6-percent  cost-of-living  increase  to 
those  already  retired;  and 

Whereas  In  the  past,  persons  retired  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  any  military  pay  act 
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have  had  their  retired  pay  recomputed  up>on 
the  new  military  pay  rate:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  That  the  National  Legislative 
Service  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  support  legislation  to  cor- 
rect this  Inequity. 

RESOLUTION    14,  OPPOSING   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF 
DEFENSE   TECHNICIAN   PROGRAMS 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has  instituted 
and  is  oi>eratlng  an  Air  Reserve  technician 
plan:  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Army  is  instituting  an 
Army  Reserve  plan;  and 

Whereas,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
agreed  to  these  plans  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  by  service  organizations;  and 

Whereas  these  plans  violate  the  Veterans 
Preference  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  and  dis- 
criminate against  disabled  veterans  and  all 
veterans  who  do  not  meet  the  age  require- 
ments for  the  Reserve  programs;  and 

Whereas,  the  military  rules,  regulations, 
and  qualifications  supersede  the  regular  Fed- 
eral civilian  employment  rules,  regulations, 
and  qualifications:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  Tha.,  the  national  rehabilita- 
tion service  seek  withdrawal  of  the  "Air 
Force  technician  plan"  and  firmly  oppose  the 
enactment  of  any  further  similar  agreements 
between  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

RESOLUTION     IS,    ENDORSING    ROTC    TRAINING    IN 
AMERICAN   COLLEGES   AND   UNnESSITIES 

Whereas  approximately  100.000  young  men 
receive  basic  military  training  annually  in 
ROTC  units  in  U.S.  colleges  and  universities; 
and 

Whereas  the  armed  services  depend  upon 
ROTC  graduates  for  a  substantial  number  of 
their  conunissioned  personnel;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  has  consistently  recom- 
mended some  system  of  national  security 
training  to  enable  American  youth  to  ade- 
quately participate  in  the  defense  of  our 
nation:  and 

Whereas  there  are  94  land  grant  educa- 
tional institutions  which  owe  their  existence, 
in  large  part,  to  the  Federal  Government; 
and 

Whereas  physical  training,  discipline,  and 
the  obligations  of  citizenship  are  as  much 
a  part  of  education  as  many  other  subjects: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resoli'ed  by  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  That  American  colleges  and 
universities,  and  the  Armed  Forces,  be  en- 
couraged to  Inaugurate  or  expand  ROTC 
programs  and  that  where  such  programs  are 
already  In  operation  every  qualified  male 
student  attending  such  colleges  or  universi- 
ties be  required  to  participate  In  ROTC  basic 
training  as  one  of  the  requirements  for 
obtaining  a  degree 

RESOLtmON     16,    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  has  for  many  years  urged 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  strong  national 
defense  force;  and 

Whereas  world  conditions  and  the  Com- 
munist threat  are  still  a  menace  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  and  the  free  world:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  That — 

1.  We  continue  a  full  combat-ready  Ma- 
rine Corps  with  the  appropriation  of  suffi- 
cient funds  to  maintain  a  strength  of  at  least 
175.000. 


2.  The  Department  of  the  Army  be  main- 
tained at  a  minimum  of  not  less  than 
870,000. 

3.  The  U.S.  Navy  be  maintained  as  the 
strongest  and  most  versatile  naval  force  In 
history  by  continuing  to  modernize  the  Navy 
by  replacing  World  War  II  vessels,  by  sup- 
porting a  program  of  building  an  adequate 
number  of  submarines  for  the  successful  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  against  the  growing  Soviet  submarine 
force. 

4.  We  urge  Congress  to  appropriate  suffi- 
cient funds  to  maintain  a  strength  of  the 
National  Guard  at  400,000  and  300,000  for 
Army  Reserve. 

5.  We  maintain  a  strong  air  striking  force 
and  air  defense  capable  of  meeting  any 
threat  to  the  security  of  this  Nation. 

6.  We  support  a  strong  national  civil  de- 
fense program,  including  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  the  continuity  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  In  case  of  thermonuclear 
attack  or  other  catastrophe. 

7.  We  reaffirm  our  support  of  a  strong, 
privately  owned  and  operated  American 
merchant  marine  as  our  fourth  arm  of 
defense. 

8.  We  advocate  continued  development  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  and  the  nec- 
essary testing  of  such  weapons  to  achieve 
and  preserve  world  leadership.  The  success- 
ful development  of  an  antimissile  missile 
requires  continued  testing  of  missiles  until 
such  a  defensive  weapon  is  a  reality. 

9.  We  approve  the  control  of  Inter-service 
space  rivalry  and  urge  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  exercise  said  controls  with  firm- 
ness and  wisdom  to  prevent  waste  and  du- 
plication, but  not  to  deny  the  individual 
services  the  right  to  exercise  ingenuity  and 
imagination  In  Initiating  and  developing  ap- 
proved space  projects.  We  further  advocate 
a  complete  exchange  between  the  various 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  Informa- 
tion regarding  offensive  and  defensive  arma- 
ments and  weapons. 

RESOLUTION   17.  FAVORING  A  STANDING  VETERANS' 
COMMITTEE   IN   THE   U.S.  SENATE 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Senate  does  not  have  a 
standing  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
similar  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas  it  has  long  been  a  major  objec- 
tive of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  to  have  such  a  committee  es- 
tablished with  Jurisdiction  and  duties  con- 
cerning veterans'  affairs  similar  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  this  commit- 
tee would  help  produce  more  harmonious  and 
beneficial  relations  between  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  all  veterans  and  their  families;  and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  this  com- 
mittee would  eliminate  the  charge  that  the 
Senate  is  falling  to  fully  discharge  Its  obli- 
gation to  veterans,  their  widows  and  de- 
pendents; and 

Whereas  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Administration  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  that  a  standing  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  be  created  In  the 
Senate;  and 

Whereas  more  than  half  of  the  U.S.  Sena- 
tors have  indicated  they  will  vote  in  favor  of 
this  recommendation  when  it  is  presented 
to  the  full  Senate  for  consideration  and 
vote :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  That  we  petition  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion toward  establishment  of  a  standing 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  so  that  all 
veterans,  their  widows,  and  dependents  will 
be  fully  represented  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 


RESOLUTION    18,   TO    PROTECT  THE  SECL^RITY    AND 
SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Whereas  according  to  its  congressionally 
bestowed  charter,  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  the  formation  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  was  "to  preserve  and  defend  the  United 
States  from  all  her  enemies,  whomsoever"; 
and 

Whereas  Nikita  Khrushchev,  like  the  lead- 
ers of  the  world  Communist  movement  who 
have  preceded  him,  has  openly  threatened 
the  United  States  and  proclaimed  the  desire 
and  intent  of  world  communism  to  conquer 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  by  all  possible 
means.  Including  violent  overthrow  of  our 
Government;  and 

Whereaf  certain  subversive  groups  and 
movements  and  their  adherents  have  not 
ceased  their  efforts  to  advance  ideologies 
that  would  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  these 
United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  South  Da- 
kota, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  That — 

1.  We  reaffirm  our  complete,  unwavering 
opposition  to  communism  In  all  its  forms. 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  will  resist 
all  Communist  policies  affecting  the  United 
States  and  all  persons  who  support,  defend, 
aid,  and  abet  them. 

2.  We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  world 
government,  such  as  Atlantic  Union  or  any 
other  scheme  that  has  as  Its  purpose  the 
surrender  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

3.  We  strongly  support  a  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy designed  to  aid  the  liberation  of  the  en- 
slaved peoples  of  the  world. 

4.  We  oppose  the  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations,  its  recognition  by  the 
United  States,  and  any  trade  with  Red  China. 

5.  We  oppose  any  weakening  of  the  basic 
security  laws  of  this  Nation,  including  the 
Internal  Security  Act,  Communist  Control 
Act.  and  the  Smith  Act. 

6.  We  oppose  any  U.S.  aid.  military  or 
financial,  to  Communist   nations. 

7.  We  endorse  and  recommend  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  and  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies  charged  wtlh  protecting 
the  internal  security  of  the  United  States. 

8.  We  urge  the  renegotiation  of  the  status- 
of-forces  treaties  to  more  clearly  define  the 
jurisdiction  of  criminal  courts  of  foreign 
countries  with  respect  to  U.S.  servicemen. 

RESOLUTION       20,      DEDUCTIONS      FROM      INCOME 
UNDBB    PUBLIC    LAW    86-211 

Whereas  Public  Law  86-211,  the  new  pen- 
sion law  which  becomes  effective  July  1, 
1960,  provides  that  the  amount  paid  by  the 
widow  or  child  of  a  deceased  veteran  for  his 
Just  debts,  the  cost  of  his  last  illness  and 
the  cost  of  his  btirial  in  excess  of  burial 
benefits  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
may  be  deducted  from  the  total  of  all  in- 
come as  that  income  of  the  widow  or  child 
is  computed  for  pension  purposes;  and 

Whereas  benefits  deriving  to  the  widows 
and  children  of  deceased  veterans  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  provision  might  also  derive  to 
veteran  applicants  for  pension  under  Pub- 
lic Law  86-211;  and 

Whereas  entitlement  of  veterans  to  any 
benefit  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion should  at  least  equal  that  of  widows 
and  children  of  deceased  veterans:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  by  this  resolution,  go  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  the  inclusion  of  the  right  of 
veterans  making  application  for  pension 
benefits  under  Public  Law  86-211  to  de- 
duct the  just  debts  of  his  deceased  wife,  the 
cost  of  her  last  Illness  and  the  cost  of  her 
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burial  as  he  computes  h;?  '.:  -  r.?  '  r  pen- 
sion purijoees  as  a  prop'is^^d  '•^.,^rlgp  '.n  Pub- 
lic Law  86-211,    be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
•.raii^muted.  through  channels,  to  the  na- 
tions.! headquarters  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  thence  to  the 
61st  national  convention  for  proper  consid- 
eration and  appropriate  action. 

RESOLmON-  r  •.  FW'^-P.'.S'-,  rVACTMENT  OF  H.R. 
3116        A       BIM.      CONCKRNING      WORLD      WAR       I 

Re.'olied,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  this  ses- 
sion that,  meeting  In  regular  session  we 
place  ourselves  on  record  as  favoring  the 
enactment  by  Congress  of  HJi.  9336  which, 
among  other  things,  favors  a  p>enslon  for 
those  of  the  First  World  War;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

R--^>'.ved.  That  we  direct  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Honorables 
Georoi  C.  McOovern  and  E  Y  BnuiY  Mem- 
bers 'f  the  House  of  Repre^tu-t-iiives.  Wash- 
ingt.jn,  DC.  and  the  Honorables  Cakl  E, 
MUNDT  and  FRANCIS  Cask,  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senat.:-,  from  the  State  of  South  Da- 
li  -.ta.,  and  be  it  further 

Rt-sulied,  That  we  ask  of  the  four  to  use 
their  g'xxi  offices  to  have  HJl.  9336  cleared 
from  thfl  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
and  placed  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  so 
iHe  Members  m;iy  vote  upon  It;  and  be  it 
Jtarther 

R' ■;'  .i-'d  T:.;i:  -ne  ask  our  Congressional 
Representatives.  Betiry.  McGovern,  MuNin', 
and  Cask  •:.)  f=ivor.  by  their  vote,  enactment 
of  H  R   .^3i5 

RESCLUTTON-  2  2  rH\NMING  THE  METHOD  OF 
PAYMENT  OF  rKDERAI.  AID  TO  THE  STATE 
S'   L13IEHS'  HOME 

Whereas  the  State  of  South  E>akota  has  a 
State  soldiers  home,  and 

Whereas  -i-.e  P^d^T;!!  Government  pays  tor 
part  of  the  expe;..-:e  .'  peratlng  the  home 
thro-.igh  the  payir.e:.:  .>'  a  .sum  of  money  each 
year  to  the  state  of  S'Uth  IDakota  : or  each 
veteran  residing  m  the   home:   and 

Whereas  the  stipport  of  the  veterans  re- 
siding in  the  hi'  me  is  and  should  be  a  basic 
Obligation  of  the  P'-deral  Government:   and 

Whereas  a  bUi  Is  now  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  Increase  the  amount 
psdd  by  the  Federal  Government  toward 
the  support  of  the  veterans  residing  In  the 
home  by  Inrrea^iini?  the  payments  from  $700 
per  year  per  veteran  to  $2.50  per  day  per 
veteran,  and 

Whor'^.^-s  it  l.s  ^r  the  advantage  of  the  State 
of  S-'r."^.  D '.:-;  ■ii.  and  the  people  thereof  to 
h.i7=  a.s  n.'ich  of  the  expense  of  the  home 
!s  >->s,=  :'5;e  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
rr>-'i--    and 

'.Vr.-eas  the  bill,  known  as  US..  10596, 
r:  ,-.  -  :  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May 
-',  1050;  and 

Whereas  HR.  10596  was  read  twice  in  the 
Senate  on  May  3.  1960,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  i 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Re.'iolved.  That  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
passage  of  H.R.  10596  by  the  US.  Senate 
before  the  close  of  this  session  of  Congress; 
and  be  It  further 

Re.^olved.  That  we  urge  Senators  Karl 
Mt-N-DT  and  P'rancis  Case  to  do  all  In  their 
power  to  have  H.R.  10596  favorably  reported 
out  to  the  Senate  floor  by  the  Conunlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  that  we  fur- 
ther urge  them  to  vote  In  favor  of  H.R.  10596 
when    It   Is   considered   by   the   US.   Senate. 

BESOLtrriON    24 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  respective  sovereign  States  have  pro- 
vided that  a  full-functioning  employment 
service  be  operated  In  the  Nation  for  all 
workers  seelclng  Job  placement  and  for  em- 
ployers In  securing  qualified  workers;  and 


Whereas  these  agencies  ha-.»  t.he  >gai  and 
moral  responsibility  of  provldlr.4  employment 
counseling  services  as  well  as  the  maximum 
of  <ob  opportunity  to  all  veterans;  and 

Where  16  exuHrience  has  shown  that  only 
through  dii  adequately  financed  and  effec- 
tive organization  from  l:x:al,  State,  and  na- 
tional offices  can  the  objectives  of  this  serv- 
ice be  accomplished :     Now.   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Department  of  South  Dakota,  in  convention 
assembled  at  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.,  this  13th 
day  of  June  1960,  That  we  strongly  advocate 
and  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  appropriate  adequate  funds  to  Insure  the 
continued  operations  of  an  effective  State 
employment  service  as  well  as  the  veterans" 
employment  service;  that  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forthwith  forwarded  by  department 
adjutant  to  each  member  of  our  congres- 
sional delegation. 

RESOLLT^ON  26,  EXPRESSING    HOPE    TO    CUBA 

Whereas  elements  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  our  comrades 
of  the  Spanish-American  War.  died  or  were 
wounded  or  became  ill  with  tropical  diseases 
to  liberate  the  people  of  Cuba;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  have  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  and 
close  friendship  throughout  our  history;  and 

Whereas  that  friendship  was  further  dem- 
onstrated in  two  World  Wars  during  which 
Cubans  and  Americans  fought  and  died  side 
by  side,  and  was  strengthened  through  the 
years  by  numerous  exchanges  In  all  fields 
of  endeavor;  and 

Whereas  official  relations  between  our  two 
countries  have  become  strained  during  re- 
cent months:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Department  of  South  Da- 
kota, in  annual  convention  assembled,  this 
13th  day  of  June  1960.  That  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  on  a 
people-to-people  basis  to  our  friends,  the 
people  of  Cuba,  with  sympathy  for  their  de- 
sire for  progressive  social  changes  and  eco- 
nomic betterment,  but  with  the  hope  that, 
having  shed  one  form  of  tyranny,  they  not 
be  enslaved  by  another. 

RESOLUTION   29.  NONVETERAN   PATIENTS  IN   VET- 
ERANS'   ADMINISTRATION     HOSPITALS 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  seen  fit  to  authorize  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of 
hospitals  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  sick, 
disabled,  and  needy  veterans  of  this  country 
in  several  wars;  and 

Whereas  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  this  system  of  hospitals  at  a 
size  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  veter- 
ans who  might  be  forced  to  ask  for  the  care 
and  treatment  authorized  for  them  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  has  been  down 
through  the  years,  and  presently  Is  of  vital 
concern  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
did  delegate  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
only  the  responsibility  of  the  construction. 
oj)eratlon,  and  maintenance  of  this  sjrstem 
of  hospitals,  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
by  central  office  directive  of  recent  date,  seen 
fit  to  authorize  the  care  of  nonveteran  pa- 
tients who  are  the  direct  responsibility  of 
Government  agencies  other  than  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and 

Whereas  this  Veterans'  Administration  di- 
rective authorizes  care  and  treatment  far 
beyond  that  which  true  emergencies  and 
hiunanltarian  needs  might  call  for:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

ResoU^ed,  That  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  take  that  action 
immediately  necessary  to  effect  the  recislon 
of  any  and  all  Veterans'  Administration  di- 
rectives which  permit  the  treatment  of  non- 
veteran  patients  in  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  except  for  that  treatment  required 
to  meet  emergency  and  humanitarian  needs; 
and  be  It  further 


Resolved,  That,  as  new  directives  are  pre- 
pared to  permit  this  emergency  and  human- 
itarian treatment  they  shall  be  specific  and 
restrictive  In  the  definition  of  emergency 
and  humanitarian  needs  to  the  end  that  no 
reasonable  question  can  be  raised  as  to  their 
real  meaning  and  intent. 

WnxiAM  J.  Radican. 
Adjutant,   Department   of   South   Da- 
kota VFW. 


REPORT  ON  REVIEW  OF  CAPEHART 
HOUSING  PROJECTS  BY  COMP- 
TROLLER GENERAL— STATEMENT 
BY  SENATOR  BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  submitted  to  me  as  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures  a  re- 
port on  his  review  of  so-called  Capehart 
housing  projects  on  or  near  40  military 
installations. 

I  wLsh  to  compliment  the  Comptroller 
General,  Hon.  Joseph  Campbell,  and  his 
General  Accounting  OflBce  staff  for  the 
work  they  are  doing  in  this  matter.  I 
hope  it  will  be  continued  with  vigor.  The 
so-called  Capehart  program  evades  ap- 
propriation control,  and  without  the 
Comptroller  General's  audit  there  is  no 
independent  expenditure  review. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  summa- 
rizing this  report  and  commenting  upon 
it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
statement  prepared  by  me  printed  in  the 

RrCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia 
capehart  housing  audit 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Hon.  Joseph  Campbell,  has  advised 
me  that  completed  audit  reviews  of  Cape- 
hart housing  project*  at  40  military  estab- 
lishments In  13  States  revealed  waste,  ex- 
travagance, inefficiency,  and  bad  practice  In 
at  least  9  named  categories. 

I  include  a  list  of  the  40  Installations 
covered  by  the  review. 

I  See  exhibit  1  ) 

This  is  another  In  a  series  of  audit  reviews 
on  military  housing  projects  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  undertook  as  the  result  of  find- 
ings In  an  audit  of  a  project  at  Fort  Belvolr. 
Va.,  in  1959.  which  was  made  at  my  request. 

So-called  Capehart  projects  provide  hous- 
ing for  military  and  related  personnel  on  or 
near  military  Installations.  They  are  fi- 
nanced through  private  mortgages  which  are 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  guaranteed  by  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

At  the  outset.  In  the  present  report,  the 
Comptroller  General  found  construction  in 
excess  of  need.  In  15  of  the  40  Installations 
he  found  5,900  houses  estimated  to  cost  «147 
million,  including  Interest,  were  being  built 
or  programed  in  excess  of  actual  or  apparent 
need. 

I  include  a  list  of  the  15  installations  where 
Capehart  housing  was  found  to  be  in  excew 
of  need. 

(See  exhibit  2  » 

These  houses  In  excess  of  need  totaled 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  26,000  Capehart 
units  built  or  programed  for  the  40  Installa- 
tions, and  I  estimate  the  nonessential  expen- 
ditures involved  will  run  to  $300  million 
including  maintenance  and  upkeep  costs 
over  the  life  of  the  mortgages. 

Under  present  law  FHA  is  authorized  to 
Insure  up  to  $2.3  billion  In  Capehart  mort- 
gages.   As  of  April  11,  1960,  $1  4  billion  had 
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been  committed,  and  more  than  107.000  units 
In  278  projects  were  completed  or  under  way. 

The  Comptroller  General  recommended  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  military 
departments  Fhould  reappraise  the  need  for 
Capehart  projects  and  "reduce  or  terminate 
projects  which  cannot  reasonably  be  Justi- 
fied." 

In  the  course  of  these  audits  the  Comp- 
troller General  found  recent  defaults  on 
FHA-lnsured  mortgages  for  300  civilian  units 
following  completion  of  Capehart  projects  in 
the  areas.  He  estimated  that  "the  losses  on 
these  properties  will  range  from  $540,000  to 
$1.2  million." 

I  Include  a  list  of  the  three  localities  where 
FHA-lnsured  civilian  housing  units  were 
found  to  be  in  default  because  of  completion 
of  Capehart  projects. 

(See  exhibit  3  ) 

The  report  said  the  significance  of  Cape- 
hart housing  on  local  economy  cannot  yet 
be  determined,  but  it  is  evident  that  careful 
consideration  must  be  given  to  its  effect  on 
existing  housing  in  the  community. 

Urgent  need  was  found  In  Hawaii  for  co- 
ordination of  the  Capehart  housing  programs 
of  the  three  military  departments.  Lack  of 
coordination  was  said  to  be  a  material  factor 
in  overbuilding  on  Oahu  where  units  In 
excess  of  need  totaled  1.700  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $42  million. 

The  Comptroller  General  recommended 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  establish  a 
central  authority  in  Hawaii  to  control  mili- 
tary housing,  and  said  there  was  reason  to 
assume  that  the  Hawaii  situation  could  exist 
in  other  localities  where  there  is  more  than 
one  military  activity. 

The  military  departments  have  defeated 
the  purpose  of  the  congressional  unit  cost 
limits  by  making  the  high  cost  area  maxi- 
mum the  standard  for  all  units.  In  low  cost 
areas  costs  have  been  Increased  up  to  the 
celling  by  adding  nonessential  luxuries  such 
as  prefabricated  fireplaces,  etc. 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  was  told  that 
military  departments  should  put  more  em- 
phasis on  economy;  that  controls  should  be 
established  to  assure  adequate  and  desirable 
ho\islng  at  minimum  cost;  and  that  com- 
pliance with  the  Intent  of  the  congressional 
cost  limitation  should  be  enforced. 

The  report  said  the  Air  Force  and  Army 
were  guilty  of  circumventing  the  average  per 
unit  cost  limitation  of  $16,500  by  lmproj)erly 
using  appropriations  for  costly  facilities 
which  should  be  Included  In  project  costs 
financed  under  the  mortgage  The  Comp- 
troller General  recommended  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  stop  the  practice 

The  Air  Force  was  found  to  be  building 
Capehart  housing  for  officers  at  costs  averag- 
ing 37  percent  above  amounts  authorized 
for  hotising  constructed  with  appropriated 
funds.  The  costs  of  these  units  were  said 
to  range  from  $21,000  to  $38,000.  A  report 
on  this  matter  was  made  to  Congress. 

Air  Force  and  Navy  were  found  falling  in 
"several  Instances"  to  adjust  prices  when 
contractors  substituted  cheaper  materials. 
The  Comptroller  General  recommended  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  he  obtain  ad- 
justments on  the  contractors'  prices,  and 
institute  effective  controls  for  the  future. 

The  audlU  disclosed  that  the  "military 
departments,  the  Air  Force  In  particular, 
have  been  lax  In  proceeding  against  archi- 
tect-engineers and  construction  contractors 
to  recover  costs  Incurred  in  correcting  proj- 
ect deficiencies  even  though  it  is  apparent 
that  there  is  probable  cause  for  action." 

The  Comptroller  General  estimated  that 
costs  amounting  to  $2  million  will  be  borne 
by  the  Government  to  correct  deficiencies 
at  eight  projects,  and  recommended  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  military  de- 
partments take  action  to  recover  these  costs. 

The  review  found  with  respect  to  housing 
that  military  installation  personnel  are  not 
as  well  qualified  to  determine  available  and 


usable  community  support  as  are  the  spe- 
cialists of  FHA.  The  Comptroller  General 
recommended  transfer  of  this  function  to 
FHA. 

In  conclusion,  the  Comptroller  General 
recommended  to  the  Secretwy  of  Defense 
that  each  military  department  review  all 
proposed  Capehart  housing  projects,  in  all 
of  their  pertinent  aspects,  to  assure  full 
conformity  with  the  law  and  governing 
directives. 

The  Comptroller  General  said  a  copy  of 
his  report  had  been  sent  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  that  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Properties  and  Installations 
did  not  agree  with  his  major  findings.  The 
Comptroller  added  that  he  had  considered 
the  Defense  Department's  comments  and 
"found  no  reason  to  make  any  significant 
changes  In  the  findings  and  conclusions  In 
the  report." 

The  report  clearly  shows  waste,  extrava- 
gance. Inefficiency,  and  bad  practice  that  will 
result  in  nonessential  expenditures  totaling 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  rela- 
tively small  fraction  of  the  whole  Capehart 
program  covered  by  these  audits. 

There  are  26,000  units  in  the  projects  re- 
viewed by  the  Comptroller.  This  represents 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  units  under  way 
as  of  April  11.  1960;  and  those  under  com- 
mitment at  that  time  represent  only  about 
60  percent  of  the  total  mortgage  authoriza- 
tion. 

Waste,  inefficiency,  and  bad  practice  are 
characteristics  generally  found  In  mass 
housing  production  under  federally  Insured 
mortgages.  These  audits  show  the  situation 
in  military  projects  where  responsibility  for 
determining  need  and  other  Important  ele- 
ments of  control  are  left  largely  with  local 
post  commanders. 

I  commend  the  Comptroller  General  for 
the  work  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
In  connection  with  this  program.  I  hope  It 
will  be  continued  and  not  relaxed.  This 
Capehart  program  evades  appropriation 
control,  and  without  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's audit  there  Is  no  Independent  expendi- 
ture review. 


Exhibit  1 

List    of    40    Installations    Visited    in    the 

Course  or  the  Review 

Boston  defense   area    (seven  locations). 

Fort  Bliss.  Tex. 

William  Beaumont  Hospital,  Texas. 

Fort  Bragg.  N.C. 

Fort  Jay.  N.Y. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Mo. 

Fort  Lewis.  Wash. 

Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

Fort  Polk.  La. 

Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

Fort  Shaffer.  Hawaii. 

Medina  Base.  Tex. 

Presidio.  Calif. 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii. 

Tripler  Army  Hospital.  Hawaii. 

Blytheville  Air  Force  Base.  Ark. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  S.C. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  Tex 

Fairchild  Air  Force  Base.  Wash. 

Forbes  Air  Force  Base,  Kans. 

Hanscom  Field.  Mass.  ^ 

Hickam  Air  Force  Base.  Hawaii. 

Kingsley  Field.  Greg 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base.  Tex. 

McChcH-d  Air  Force  Base.  Wash. 

Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  N.C. 

Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Base.  NY. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  Calif. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy.  Colo. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Calif. 

Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Mass. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility.  Jacksonville, 
NC. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
NC 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Hawaii. 


Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Beau- 
fort. S.C. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Hawaii. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Lualualei. 
Hawaii. 

Naval  Ammunition  D^ot,  Manana, 
Hawaii. 

Navy  Atixiliary  Air  Station,  Chase  Field, 
Tex 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Bfise.  Hawaii. 


ExHiBrr  2 

List  of   15   Installations   Where   Capehart 
Housing  Was  Found  To  Be  in  Excess 

ARMY 

Fort  Bragg.  N.C. 

Fort  Ord.  Calif. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Mo. 

Fort  Bliss.  Tex. 

Medina  Base.  Tex. 

Fort  Lewis.  Wash. 

Fort  Shafter.  Hawaii. 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii. 

NAVY    AND    marine    CORPS 

Cherry  Point,  N.C. 
Beaufort.  S.C. 
Chase  Field.  Tex. 
Barbers  Point.  Hawaii. 
Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii. 

AIR    FORCE 

Forbes  Air  Force  Base.  Kans. 
Fairchild  Air  Force  Base.  Wash. 


Exhibit  3 
List   of   Three   Localities   Where   FH.^-In- 

StTRED       CrVILLAN       HOUSING        UNITS       Wef.E 

Found  To  Be  in  Default  Because  or  Com- 
pletion OF  Capehart  Projects 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  (70  housing  units) . 
Beaufort,  S.C.  (60  housing  units). 
Del  Rio,  Tex.  ( 170  housing  units ) . 


HENRY  CABOT  LODGE  .AMERICA'S 
ANSWER  TO  THE  COMMUN-IST 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
August  8  edition  of  Newsweek  magazine 
carried  a  cover  story  on  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
the  Republican  nominee  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency. 

This  article,  entitled  "This  Is  Cabot 
Lodge."  gives  a  very  fair,  colorful,  and 
informative  picture  of  Ambassador 
Lodge,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  public 
servant.  It  points  up  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  at  Stat^.  National,  and 
international  levels,  and  particularly 
notes  his  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
Communists  on  a  day-to-day,  all-issues, 
all-areas  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
interesting  article  about  a  great  Ameri- 
can be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  Cabot  Lodge 

Even  on  the  Jetliner  winging  west  last  week 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  almost  keeping 
pace  with  the  reddening  glow  of  the  sunset. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.,  was  establishing  the 
sort  of  figure  he  will  cut  during  the  coming 
campaign.  Here  was  the  U.8,  Ambassador  to 
the  U.N.,  comfortably  wedged  back  In  an 
aisle  seat,  on  his  way  to  the  Republican 
convention  to  accept  his  party's  nomination 
for  Vice  President.  Here  was  a  man  as 
pleased  and  re. axed  as  he  could  be.  The 
Ambassador's  coat  was  off. 

Lodge — "Cabct"  to  his  family  and  his  close 
friends — plowed  his  way  through  the  airline 
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meal-on-a-tray.  all  the  time  tautmg  to  re- 
porters, signing  autographs  for  other  pas- 
sengers, shaking  hands,  and  in  general  be- 
having like  a  candidate  on  the  go.  Lodge  is 
highly  accomplished  as  a  handshaking  poli- 
tician: he  is  at  the  same  time  far  too  much 
the  American  aristocrat  to  be  a  backslapper. 
Lodge  Is  affable,  but  to  him.  most  adult 
males  he  meets  are  "sir,"  from  21  to  90; 
"How  are  you,  sir?  Delighted  to  meet  you. 
sir." 

Lodge  was  a  newspaperman  himself  once — 
as  he  is  fond  of  recalling — so  that  he  in- 
stantly understood  a  question  that  a  reporter 
put  to  him  in  newspaper  terms; 

"Mr.  Ambassador,  the  envelopes  of  clip- 
pings about  you  in  our  morgue  begin  in  1932 
(When  Lodge  first  ran  for  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  i .  and  all  through  the  years,  they 
identify  you  as  'Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr., 
politician,'  until  you  get  to  the  year  1953 
(when  President  Eisenhower  named  Lodge 
chief  of  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  UJ?.) .  From 
then  on,  the  envelopes  Identify  you  as  'Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  diplomat.'  Tell  me,  sir. 
how  does  it  feel  now  to  be  going  back  to 
pciitlclan?" 

Lodge  laughed. 

"I  wouldn't  give  up  my  UN.  experience  for 
anything  In  the  world.  But  I  must  admit  I 
like  politics.  I  like  campaigning.  I  like 
talking  to  people.  After  8  years  of  talking 
to  foreign  diploma:^  abc.ut  the  problems  that 
divide  us,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  talk  to 
Americans  about  the  problems  that  we 
share." 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  people  when 
they  meet  Lodge  is  his  physical  attractive- 
ness— more  marked  in  person  even  than 
comes  over  television — and  his  enorrfibus 
physical  enere^.-  h  'h  of  which  have  been 
trademarks  of  ;.  s  -^..-?er  ever  since  1932. 

Even  today,  at  58  and  a  grandfather  eight 
times  over  ( he  has  two  sons,  Henry  and 
Cv-"  r^«,  h;^  :.  A-st  grandchild — a  grandson — 
w.is  born  .a..T.  s*  a-?  h*»  w^«i  being  nominated 
for  the  VIce-Pres:dencv  Lodge  is  by  all  odds 
the  handsomes:  wi  the  i.'aadldate8.  A  shade 
under  6  feet  3,  Lodge  exudes  an  aura  of 
s:rer;^th  and  physical  toughness.  In  his 
•.  J  .r.^er  days  he  was  a  superb  horseman  and 
sa.  r,  he  f-ws  captain  of  a  Harvard  crew;  he 
does  :.  :  sn.  ke,  and  drinks  very  sparingly; 
throut::.  ...-  .ears  he  has  disciplined  hla  body 
so  tha:  '  . -.y  he  has  apparently  endless 
stamina. 

In  his  younger  days.  Lodge  was  a  lady- 
killer  of  the  first  water.  Besides  his  physical 
attractlvene."^.  Lodge  comes  from  one  of  the 
very  fir.st  families  of  Massachusetts.  Where- 
as J.\CK  Ke.vvedt  is  sprung  of  the  pow- 
erful. self-.T.ade  Boston  Irish,  Lodge  la  the 
eighth  generation  of  Massachusetts  Cabots 
("not  so  much  Boston  as  Salem,  Beverly,  and 
Nahant)  with  the  tradition  of  wealth  that 
began  early  in  the  18th  century,  first 
founded  on  the  sailing  ship  empires  of  those 
days,  enlivened  with  a  touch  of  piracy  on 
the  high  seas.  Six  of  Lodge's  ancestors  were 
U.S.  Senators,  one  a  Secretary  of  State,  one 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  one  a  candidate  for 
Vi  e  President,  one  a  Governor  of  Massa- 
r.T;=etts. 

Yet  times  have  changed,  and  Lodge  him- 
self Is  the  first  to  recognize  it.  He  would  be 
the  last  man  on  earth  to  mention  his  social 
background.  (Among  other  things,  with  two 
centuries  of  New  England  ancestors,  it  would 
>e  ^Hurhe  )  Lodge,  In  addition,  went  out  of 
M<  -say  "-.o  '.r.dicate  his  personal  friendliness 
wTh   Jack    Kennedy 

"We  get  along  very  well,  indeed,"  he  said. 
"In  fact,  we're  related,  somehow.  One  of  his 
cousins  Is  related  t.">  a  brother  of  one  of  my 
daughters-in-law  "  He  grinned  and  went  on: 
"I'm  even  grateful  '.o  Jack  for  1952.  (This 
was  the  year  when  Lodge,  acting  as  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  campaign  manager,  lost 
his  own  Senate  seat  in  an  upset  at  the  hands 


of  Jack  Kennedy.)  Jack  hlmBClf  has  said 
that  some  political  defeats  are  good  for  you. 
If  he  hadnt  lost  to  Estes  Kef.mtver  (for  the 
Democratic  vice-presidential  nomination  In 
1956) ,  he  might  not  be  running  for  President 
today.  Well.  If  I  hadn't  lost  to  Jack.  I  never 
would  have  had  8  years  at  the  U.N.,  and  I 
might  not  be  running  for  Vice  President." 

Lodge  went  on  to  mention  one  problem  of 
Kennedt'3  that  he  understands  perfectly: 
Age.  In  1936,  running  against  the  re- 
doubtable James  M.  Curley  (James  Myself) 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  Lodge  himself  was  the 
target  of  "he's  too  young"  tactics.  Then  34, 
Lodge  was  "Little  Boy  Blue"  to  the  Curley 
forces,  but  Lodge  went  on  to  upset  James 
Myself. 

Lodge  laughed  In  recalling  this. 
Never,   never,  during  this  campaign   will 
I  refer  to  Jack's  age,"  he  promised.     "I  know 
Just  how  he  feels." 

If  times  have  changed  so  that  a  Massa- 
chusetts Lodge  claims  a  Boston  Ken- 
nedy for  a  friend,  the  times  also  have  changed 
that  see  a  Heru-y  Cabot  Lodge  basing  his 
entire  political  campaign  on  the  American 
role  on  world  affairs — for  to  anyone  with 
even  an  amateur  s  acquaintance  of  U.S.  his- 
tory, the  name  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  recalls 
Lodges  grandfather,  the  wily  and  sardonic 
US.  Senator  from  1893  to  1924.  who  killed 
the  treaty  that  would  have  put  the  United 
States  into  the  League  of  Nations  (against 
even  the  protest  of  the  conservative  Ellhu 
Root).  Today's  Lodge  hardly  thinks  of  the 
differences  between  himself  and  his  grand- 
father, what  he  does  remember  are  the  things 
he  learned  from  his  grandfather. 

Lodge's  own  father,  the  Boston  poet, 
George  Lodge — died  when  Lodge  was  only  7. 
Lodge  remembers  his  grandfather's  house  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue  in  Washington,  where 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  an  almost 
dally  visitor,  coming  In  through  a  special 
door  that  had  been  cut  to  make  It  easier  for 
him  to  walk  directly  into  the  library.  Lodge 
still  remembers  the  discussions  of  politics 
that  went  on  then.  and.  most  of  all,  two 
points  that  his  grandfather  made. 

"An  important  maxim  (in  politics) ."  Lodge 
has  written,  "was  'don't  be  an  amateur.'  " 
And  the  second  point:  "Journalism."  his 
grandfather  said,  "is  at  least  the  equal  of 
the  law  as  a  training  for  political  life." 

So,  bent  on  a  career  of  politics,  when  Lodge 
got  out  of  Harvard  in  1924  (cum  laude.  after 
a  4-year  course  in  3  years),  he  worked  for 
the  old  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  moved 
on  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  where 
he  worked  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  on 
the  Washington  staff,  and  as  editorial  writer 
until  1932.  It  was  that  year  that  Lodge  en- 
tered politics.  He  won  a  seat  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  from  the  15th  District, 
which  Includes  Beverly — where  even  today 
Lodge  maintains  his  permanent  home,  a 
magnificent  mansion  set  directly  on  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  In  1936,  Lodge  went  on  to 
the  U.S.  Senate — to  which  he  was  twice  re- 
elected. 

In  World  War  II,  two  significant  things 
happened  to  Lodge. 

First,  he  changed  from  an  isolationist  to 
an  internationalist.  (He  was  the  first  U.S. 
Senator  ever  to  resign  his  seat  to  go  Into 
combat;  he  saw  action  in  the  armored  force 
both  in  North  Africa  and  In  Europe.)  He 
came  out  of  the  war  firmly  convinced  that 
the  U.N. — shaky  an  instnunent  as  it  then 
might  have  been — represented  the  only  real 
hope  of  eventual  peace  for  the  world.  "The 
Lodge  that  came  back  from  the  war,"  he 
remarked  himself,  "was  not  the  Lodge  that 
went  into  it." 

And  second.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
he  met  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower.  The  two  men 
took  an  Instant  liking  to  each  other.  It  was 
this  liking — and  Lodge's  conversion  to  Inter- 


nationalism— that  brought  Lodge  to  be  one 
of  the  very  first  supporters  of  Eisenhower  for 
President  and  made  him  one  of  Elsenhower's 
campaign  managers  In  the  months  before 
the  1952  Republican  Convention.  This.  too. 
may  have  contributed  to  his  own  loss  of  his 
Senate  seat  to  Jack  Kknnedt  in  the  cam- 
paign— he  spent  almost  as  much  time  work- 
ing for  Elsenhower  as  he  did  campaigning 
for  himself. 

Directly  after  the  election,  however.  Lodge 
embarked  on  the  course  that  was  to  bring 
him  to  the  Republican  nomination  for  Vice 
President  Lodge  had  been  convinced  ever 
since  the  days  of  World  War  II  that  the  Com- 
munist dictatorships  represented  the  greatest 
threat  to  world  peace,  and  directly  after  he 
took  office  as  the  US  representative  to  the 
UN.  he  resolved,  as  he  said,  "to  use  that 
forum  on  behalf  of  my  country  so  that  the 
big  truth  would  demolish  the  big  lie  of  com- 
munism. I  made  it  a  rule  always  to  speak  on 
the  day  that  the  Communists  siseak  ao  that 
never,  so  long  as  I  am  Ambassador,  will  a 
news  story  go  out  to  the  W(jrld  which  does 
not  contain  mention  of  the  U.S.  position." 

As  Richard  Nixon  very  well  recognized 
months  ago,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Democrats  would  make  foreign  policy  a 
major  Issue  in  the  campaign.  Lodge's  years 
in  the  U.N.  have  made  him  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  figures  in  knowing  how  to 
deal  with  the  Russians. 

Lodge's  role  as  escort  officer  for  Nlklta 
Khrushchev's  U.S.  tour  and  especially  the 
U.N.  affairs  of  recent  months — the  case  of  the 
microphone  hidden  In  the  U.S.  Embassy  seal 
in  Moscow,  the  U-2  Incident,  the  Cuba  prob- 
lem, the  Congo  riots,  the  RB-47  Incident — 
all  have  brought  Lodge  into  the  homes  of  the 
television  viewers  of  the  Nation  as  the  force- 
ful, articulate  spokesman  of  the  American 
position  vis-a-vis  the  Russians  It  is  true 
that  delegates  from  some  of  America's 
strongest  allies  have  complained  that  Lodge 
Is  sometimes  more  Interested  In  racking  up 
points  for  the  American  jxjsitlon  than  he  Is 
in  substantive  resxilts,  but  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  his  U.N.  appearances  have  made  him — 
with  the  exception  of  the  Secretary  of  State — 
America's  best  known  diplomat. 

What  will  Lodge  do  now? 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  man  Americans  will  see  will  be  the 
epitome  of  the  experienced  diplomat — tall, 
distinguished,  thoroughly  in  command  of 
himself^presentlng  the  Republican  answer 
to  the  Democratic  attacks  on  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  And,  IX  need  be,  taking  his 
coat  off. 


CHARGES  OF  GROSS  WASTE  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  rebuttal  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  the 
charges  which  I  had  made  of  gross  waste 
in  their  procurement  practices.  It  is  to 
be  found  on  pages  16443  to  16447. 

I  am  sorry  that  their  rebuttal  was 
placed  in  the  Record  yesterday  without 
my  knowledge,  for  when  they  originally 
issued  it  on  July  11.  1960, 1  made  a  rath- 
er thorough  statement  concernmg  it.  It 
would  have  been  better  had  my  state- 
ment appeared  immediately  following 
their  rebuttal  in  the  Record  and  I  would 
have  placed  my  statement  in  the  Record 
yesterday  had  I  received  notice. 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  with  the  re- 
ply of  the  Defense  Department.  In  the 
first  place,  they  made  no  reply  to  my 
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charges  that  86  percent  of  all  contracts 
are  negotiated,  rather  than  bid  for  com- 
petitively; that  35  percent,  or  $14.3  bil- 
lion, of  supplies  in  the  supply  system  in- 
ventory are  excess  or  surplus ;  that  some 
S60  billion  of  surplus  supplies  are  to  be 
sold  over  the  next  3  to  4  years  and  that 
the  Government  receives  an  average  of 
only  2  cents  on  the  dollal-  of  acquisition 
cost  when  it  sells  such  surplus.  In  addi- 
tion, they  did  not  make  any  explanation 
concerning  the  52  General  Accounting 
Office  reports  of  excessive  prices  which 
the  mihtary  had  paid  in  contracts  in  the 
last  2  years,  which  I  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  time  of  my  speech. 

DEFUfSE    DEPARTMENT    VOUCHEaS  .SHOW    EXCES- 
SIVE   PEICE.S 

Second.  It  should  be  noted  that  before 
I  gave  my  speech  concerning  gross  waste 
in  the  Defense  Department  procurement 
system,  I  had  in  my  possession  the 
vouchers  made  out  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment itself  concerning  the  10  items 
which  I  used  as  examples  of  the  more 
general  charges.  In  each  case,  these  in- 
voices or  vouchers,  made  out  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  gave  the  acquisition 
cost  of  the  items. 

DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  CONnP.MED  PRICES 

In  addition  to  that,  before  I  made  my 
speech  I  had  a  staff  man  make  further 
inquiries  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration concernintr  these  items.  The 
General  Services  Adminlrtration  in- 
quired of  the  Defense  Department  about 
them,  and  the  facts  which  I  used  were 
then  substantially  corroborated  by  the 
Defense  Department  itself. 

Thus,  before  I  made  my  speech  and 
before  I  made  these  items  public.  I  had 
two  sets  of  documents:  First,  the  in- 
voices made  out  by  the  Department  of 
Defense:  and  second,  confirmation  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  through  the 
General  Services  Administration,  of  the 
essential  correctness  of  the  facts. 

It  was  only  after  I  made  my  speech 
and  made  this  information  public  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  claimed  that 
I  was  in  error  or  that  their  records  were 
in  error  or  that  the  infoi-mation  which 
was  on  their  vouchers  or  which  had  been 
further  confirmed  by  them  was  in  error. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  to  know  this 
when  one  reads  their  rebuttal. 

Furthermore,  apart  from  their  claim 
now  that  their  own  records  and  or  their 
own  confirmation  of  the  records  were  In 
error,  they  now  try  to  claim  that  the 
items  were  highly  specialized  or  of  ex- 
perimental design. 

EXCUSE    or    SPECHLIZED    ITEMS    ABSUFJ) 

Mr.  President,  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  these  items  shows  just  how  ab- 
surd that  claim  is. 

One  of  the  items — the  blower — for 
which  they  claim  specialized  or  experi- 
mental design  was.  In  fact,  patented 
some  11  to  12  years  before  the  item  was 
procuied.  The  patent  documents  state 
that  the  invention  was  of  "general  ap- 
plication," that  it  had  a  "wide  range  of 
application."  that  it  was  "inexpensive," 
and  that  the  invention  resulted  in  a 
"minimum  size  and  cost  for  a  given 


horsepower  rating."  So  that  defense 
does  not  stand  examination. 

In  addition,  on  another  four  of  the 
items,  they  ni3rely  claim  that  the  over- 
all contract  was  for  an  item  of  experi- 
mental or  specialized  design.  When  it 
comes  to  the  items  themselves,  it  is 
found-  that  they  were  merely  a  part  of 
the  tooling  for  the  contract,  and  exami- 
nation indicates  that  there  was  nothing 
about  them  which  could  possibly  have 
justified  the  excessive  cost  for  them. 

In  addition,  with  respect  to  the  cable 
headset,  for  which  they  paid  S  10.67.  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  now  fur- 
nished me  with  a  breakdo\Mi  of  the  cost 
which  the  contractor  charged  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  paid  for  this 
item.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  cable 
of  about  6  feet  in  length,  with  a  jack 
at  one  end  and  a  plug  at  the  other.  I 
have  priced  the  same  cable  at  8  cents  a 
foot  if  bought  in  quantity,  or  13  cents  a 
foot  if  bought  in  small  amounts.  The 
plug  is  worth  54  cents.  The  company 
.says  the  jack  is  worth  $2.77;  but  examin- 
ation will  show  this  price  gives  every 
appearance  of  being  excessive 

EXCESSIVE    CHARGES    FOR    OVZKHIAD,     HANDLING. 

rrc. 

However,  in  order  to  "beef  up"  the 
price  to  $10.67  they  are  claiming  that 
there  should  also  be  added  $1.46  for 
labor,  factory  overhead  of  124  percent  or 
$1.81 — which  is  certainly  highly  ques- 
tionable— additional  general  and  admin- 
istrative costs  of  10  percent  or  73  cents, 
a  profit  of  10  percent  or  il  cents,  and 
])ackaging  and  handling  of  20  percent  or 
$1.80. 

I  may  say.  parenthetically,  that  one 
could  put  this  item  into  a  box  and  ship 
it  across  the  countrj'  for  25  cents  or  50 
cents,  at  the  most.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  item  was  made  in  Maryland ;  it  never 
left  the  plant:  and  it  was  physically  dis- 
posed of  at  the  plant.  How  they  could 
add  $1.80  for  the  packaging  and  han- 
dling of  this  item  deserves  some  more 
detailed  explanation.  It  certainly  does 
not  fit  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  go  further  into  each 
one  of  these  items.  I  have  already  done 
so  in  detail;  and,  as  I  have  said,  before 
I  made  the  prices  of  them  public,  I  had 
both  the  invoices  made  out  by  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Department's 
substantial  confirmation  of  the  facts. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  question 
about  the  gross  waste  involved. 

CONGRESS    CTTT    PROCtJREMENT    FUNDS    BY     $4  00 
MILLION 

Furthermore,  the  Congress  thought  so 
highly  of  these  charges,  as  well  as  of  the 
numerous  investigations  by  various  con- 
gressional committees  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  that  $400  million  was 
cut  from  the  procurement  funds  of  the 
Defense  Department.  Inasmuch  as  I 
made  my  speech  in  connection  with  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill, 
in  an  effort  to  get  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  accept  the  $400  million  cut 
voted  by  the  House  committee,  I  think 
these  charges  and  the  various  other 
charges  of  waste  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  been  fully  vindicated. 


Wr^at  we  had  hoped  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  do  was  first,  cut  back  on 
negotiated  contracts,  second,  review 
their  procurement  methods,  and  third, 
get  busy  witli  the  various  mandates  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  integrating  the 
supply  systems.  But  if  they  reply  that 
no  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  that 
everything  is  just  fine,  then  there  is 
the  very  real  danger  that  Congress  must 
further  curtail  their  expenditures  in 
these  areas  and  insist  that  the  military 
carry  out  oui'  mandate. 

Personally,  I  shall  continue  to  expose 
waste  where  it  exists  and  make  a  constant 
review  of  their  activities,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  military  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  Congress  and  subordinate 
themselves  to  the  civilian  branch  of  the 
Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  of  July  11  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  et  Senator  Douglas  Concerning 
Defense  Department  Reply  to  His 
Charges  of  Gross  Waste  in  Procurement 
AND  Supply  PRAcncrs  of  the  Milit.ary 
Departments 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  the  admin- 
istrative officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  not  admit  making  a  single  mistake 
with  respect  to  their  procurement  and  sup- 
ply practices  but  biubbornly  defend  their 
position.  My  purpose  In  speaking  both 
generally  about  procurement  and  supply 
practices  and  in  detailing  certain  specific 
examples  was  to  try  to  eliminate  wasteful 
practices  In  order  to  help  strengthen  our 
national  defense  and  to  provide  needed  com- 
bat troops,  tanks,  planes,  guns,  missiles,  and 
sp>ace  vehicles  instead  of  excessive  supplies 
bought  at  high  prices.  In  my  charges.  I  de- 
liberately did  not  single  out  any  Individual 
or  company  in  the  hope  that  the  Depyartment 
of  Defense  qiight  attempt  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem.s  of  procurem.ent,  supply  and  surplus  dis- 
posal in  a  constructive  manner.  I  am 
disappointed  that  they  apparently  reftise  to 
budge. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  both  to  make  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  10  specific  Items  I  de- 
tailed and  to  go  into  perhaps  as  many  as 
1.000  additional  items.  They  have  agreed  to 
an  investigation. 

GENERAL  REBtTTTAL 

Tlie  rebuttal  of  the  charges  I  made  takes 
several  forms  which,  upon  examination,  are 
either  absurd  or  raise  even  more  serious 
charges  than  I  made.    Tliese  include: 

1.  Tliey  claim  that  on  7  of  the  10 
Items,  the  prices  they  paid  were  not  the 
prices  which  they  gave  in  their  own  reports. 
If  this  Is  true  (and  I  have  evidence  to  con- 
tradict it).  It  Is  certainly  an  Indictment  of 
their  entire  accounting  and  supply  system. 

2.  They  claim  that  7  of  the  10  Items 
were  necessarily  of  "experimental  or  special- 
ized design."  This  claim  could  not  possibly 
stand  the  test  of  physical  Inspection  of  the 
items.  In  the  case  of  four  of  these  seven 
Items,  their  own  fact  sheets  do  not  substan- 
tiate the  specific  claim.  Of  the  remaining 
three  items,  the  contractor  states  that  one 
would  now  cost  half  as  much,  another  was 
patented  11  or  12  years  before  they  say  it 
was  procured  as  an  "experimental  or  special- 
ized" Item,  and  the  contract  for  a  further 
item  was  made  under  the  loosest  possible 
arrangement  which  made  it  almost  inevitable 
that  It  would  end  up  In  the  surplus  lunk 
pile. 
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I:  IS  clear  from  the  evider.re  *.hat  the  claim 
of  experimental  or  specialized  items'"  Is  an 
attempt  'o  excuse  obvious  procurement  or 
supply  mistakes. 

3  One  of  the  Inferred  defenses  of  the  De- 
pwment  Is  that  'he  rems  were  old  and 
hen':e  do  not  reflect   current  practices. 

Of  the  9  out  of  10  Items  on  which  they 
supply  information,  7  of  the  9  were  pro- 
cured as  late  as  1956-57,  the  price  on  an- 
other was  set  ir.  1958,  and  on  another,  the 
item  was  currently  carried  at  the  price  I 
%»ve. 

Seven  of  the  ten  Items  were  physically  lo- 
cated at  the  contractors"  plants  when  de- 
clared surplus.  Since  this  was  recently,  no 
argument  of  age  can  generally  apply  nor 
Justify  these  practices 

4.  Finally,  the  Defense  Department  did  not 
even  reply  to  the  basic  criticisms  in  my 
speech,  namely,  that  86  percent  of  all  con- 
tracts are  negotiated,  that  35  percent  or 
514  3  billion  of  supplies  in  the  supply  sys- 
'em  inventory  are  excess  or  surplus,  that 
some  $60  billion  of  surplus  supplies  are  to 
be  sold  off,  that  the  Gtovernment  receives 
only  an  average  of  2  cents  on  the  dollar  for 
these  surpluses,  and  that  the  52  General 
Accounting  OfCce  Reports — which  I  placed 
in  ':he  RrcoRo— put  out  in  the  last  2  years, 
j.nd  -A-hich  show  excessive  prices  for  military 
contracts,  indicate  that  the  conditions  I  de- 
tailed are  general  in  nature. 

I  shall  n  w  take  up  each  of  these  points 
m  nt  ire  de'a;l. 

CHIM    THAT    THEIR    OWN    PEl     r.S     A  ?  R  L     IN    EHIROR 

They  sav  'o  begin  with  that  the  prices  I 
rep-jrt^d.  even  though  taken  from  their  own 
repon^s.  were  not  tho  prices  paid  for  7  of 
the  10  items  They  claim  "clerical  errors," 
"erroneous  confirmation"  of  the  prices  by 
the  Department  of  Defease  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  or  to  me.  or  "esti- 
mates from  the  subcontractor"'  which  were 
m  error. 

If  true,  this  is  a  most  damaging  admission. 
Is  confirms  what  I  charged  in  my  speech, 
namely 

In  the  f^ .samples  I  have  brought  here 
tKi.iy  either  the  military  has  been  taken 
in  by  the  contractors  or  the  military  is 
charging  off  to  the  donable  property  pro- 
~  'n.  -heae  useless  and  surplus  Items  at  costs 
■Ah:-".  \:'>  fantastic  and  which  are  mls- 
leadm? 

F-'arthermore,  It  can  be  of  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  the  military  to  charge  off  items 
at  excess  prices.  If  this  Is  in  fact  what  ac- 
tually happened,  for  under  section  203,  para- 
graph 1,  subsection  fji  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  the  Comptroller  General  has 
ruled  that : 

"Such  authority  to  donate  property  neces- 
sarily includes  the  authority  to  adjust  the 
accounting  records  of  the  Government  to 
reflect  the  decrease  in  assets." 

If  the  Department  of  Defense's  and  the 
individual  service's  own  reports  of  the  prices 
they  paid  are  in  error  for  7  of  the  10  items — 
as  they  claim  but  which  I  have  evidence  to 
contradict — this  is  an  amazing  indictment 
of  their  entire  accounting  and  supply  system. 

cu.\:m  of  spks  i.alizzd  or  experimental  design 
Their  claim  that  seven  of  the  Items  were 
neces.5arlly  of  experimental  or  specialized 
design"  is  r:  !.  ;1  us — as  any  examination  of 
the  items  ■.v:.l  .-e.idlly  show. 

In  the  case  of  four  of  these  seven  items, 
their  fact  sheets  do  not  substantiate  the 
cUlm  but  merely  argue  that  the  overall  con- 
tract was  for  a  specialized  or  experimental 
contract  or  final  item.  Examination  of  the 
gage  blocks,  transfer  punches,  drill  bush- 
ings, and  locating  plugs  show  that  they  are 
eith<"r  ■.  ery  crudely  and  roughly  milled  scrap 


Items  or  at  best  (in  the  case  of  the  bush- 
ings i.  Items  which  required  no  minute  tol- 
erances or  specialized  design. 

A  $19,980  contract  for  six  rocket  sleds  does 
not  Justify  paying  $10,  $8.19,  $9.65  and  $11 
apiece  for  what  Is  essentially  rotighly  milled 
junk. 

Cable  headset:  Their  justification  for  pay- 
ing $10.67  for  a  cable  headset  as  an  item  of 
experimental  or  specialized  design  Is  rebutted 
by  the  statement  of  the  contractor  which 
is  found  under  item  1  of  enclosure  3  of  their 
own  reply.     It  says: 

"Current  price,  based  on  business  from 
commercial  sources.  Is  about  half."' 

The  fact  that  commercial  sources  are  using 
this  "specialized  and  experimental  Item"  and 
paying  about  half  the  cost  would  indicate 
that  it  is  neither  put  to  such  special  uses 
or  worth  as  much  as  the  rebuttal  claims. 

Blower:  With  respect  to  the  blower,  which 
was  purchased  in  1956.  they  again  claim  that 
the  Item  was  specialized  or  experimental. 
They  say  "smallness  Is  the  key,""  that  It  had 
"specialized  characteristics."  etc. 

However,  the  blower  Is  a  patented  Item. 
The  patent  numbers  appear  on  It.  (Nos. 
2.423.345,  2.483,024;  2,547,599).  Although 
they  state  that  the  Item  was  bought  In  1956 
as  a  "specialized"  Item,  the  applications  for 
the  patents  were  filed  on  February  9,  1944, 
March  3.  1945,  and  October  31,  1945— or  11 
to  12  years  before  the  Item  was  procured  by 
the  Air  Force  as  a  specialized  or  experimental 
Item. 

The  very  first  page  of  all  three  potent  docu- 
ments states: 

"While  the  Invention  Is  of  general  appli- 
cation. It  is  especially  adapted  to  fractional 
horsepower  motors  and  generators  having 
pxjwer  outputs  In  the  range  up  to  one-half 
horsepower." 

"Fractional  horsepower  motors  have  a  wide 
range  of  application  in  Industrial  and  do- 
mestic appliances."' 

In  addition,  on  the  first  page  of  patent 
No.  2.423,345,   this  sUtement  Is  found: 

"It  Is  an  object  of  the  present  Invention, 
therefore,  to  provide  a  new  and  Improved  al- 
ternating current  dynamoelectrlc  machine 
which  Is  small,  compact.  Inexpensive,  and 
which  avoids  one  or  more  of  the  above- 
mentioned  disadvantages  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  prior  art." 

On  patent  No.  2,483,024.  which  Is  a  patent 
for  the  method  of  manufacturing  the  motor, 
the  following  statement  Is  to  be  found: 

"It  Is  another  object  of  the  Invention  to 
provide  a  new  and  improved  method  of 
manufacturing  dynamoelectrlc  machines  by 
means  of  which  there  may  be  prodiiced  a 
machine  having  high  performance  charac- 
teristics while  at  the  same  time  being  simple 
and  inexpensive  In  construction." 

On  patent  No.  2.547,599.  an  Improvement 
on  the  first  patent,  this  statement  Is  to  be 
found: 

"It  Is  an  object  of  the  Invention,  there- 
fore, to  provide  a  new  and  improved  •  •  • 
machine  of  Improved  and  simplified  con- 
struction resulting  In  a  minimum  size  and 
cost  for  a  given  power  rating." 

Delay  line:  The  final  item  for  which  the 
Defense  Department  claims  "experimental  or 
specialized  design"  Is  the  delay  line.  The 
Department  of  Defense  claims  that  It  was 
made  "specially  to  order  for  this  contract." 
The  item  was  made  by  a  sub-subcontractor. 
In  my  staff's  Interrogation  of  the  prime  con- 
tractor. It  was  established  that  notwith- 
standing the  claim  that  it  was  made 
"specially  to  order,"  the  sub-subcontractor 
was  not  required  to  meet  either  detailed 
written  specifications  or  detailed  perform- 
ance specification  In  order  to  have  his  item 
accepted  and  paid  for.  Of  the  five  delay 
lines  purchased,  at  prices  from  $40  to  $325, 
all  five  apparently  ended  up  as  surplus  when 


at  least  four  of  them  failed  to  meet  the  need 
for   which  they  Twere  made. 

This  Item  points  up  very  sharply  the 
abuses  which  have  come  from  "negotiated 
contracts"  and  especially  those  with  "sub- 
contractors "  about  which  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  filed  report  after  report. 

SUMMAXT 

In  summary,  the  claim  of  "specialized  or 
experimental  items"  could  in  no  way  apply 
to  four  of  the  seven  items  for  which  such 
claim  is  made  by  the  Defense  Department 
Of  the  remaining  three,  the  contractor  states 
that  one  would  now  cost  half  as  much  as 
was  paid  and  Is  produced  commercially, 
another  was  patented  as  a  standard  item  11 
to  12  years  before  procured  by  the  Air  Force 
with  claims  under  the  patents  that  it  had 
"general  application"  and  that  the  object 
of  the  patent  was  to  produce  a  "small," 
"compact,"  "simple,"  and  "inexpensive""  item, 
and  the  final  Item  was  made  under  the  loos- 
est type  of  contractual  arrangement  which 
almost  made  it  inevitable  that  it  would  end 
up  in  the  surplus  Junk  pile. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  evidence  that  the 
claim  of  "specialized  or  experimental  Items" 
Is  an  attempt  to  play  down  obvious  pro- 
curement blunders. 

CLAIM  or  AGK 

While  It  Is  not  generally  stated,  one  of  the 
inferred  defenses  of  the  Department  Is  that 
the  Items  were  old.  and  hence  current  prac- 
tices were  not  at  fault. 

Of  the  10  items,  they  claim  they  have  nr 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  purchase  or  pricing  of  one  ( the  small 
wrenches) . 

On  one  other  item  (the  wrench  sets)  they 
claim  it  was  purchased  during  World  War  II 
and  that  their  records  are  now  Inadequate  to 
establish  the  original  purchase  price.  How- 
ever, on  that  item  the  price  was  set  at 
$29  in  1958  from  the  then  current  Tele- 
type Corp,,  catalog  price  list  of  December 
1957. 

They  also  state  that  the  Navy  has  bought 
42  such  tool  kits  In  the  period  of  1957-59. 
The  price  for  these  they  state  was  from  32 
to  38  percent  below  list  price,  or  from  $17.98 
to  $19  72  per  set.  Any  examination  of  this 
Item  win  Indicate  that  such  current  prices 
appear  to  be  grossly  excessive. 

On  one  other  Item,  the  lamp  socket,  they 
claim  no  purchase  since  1954.  However.  I 
have  In  my  possession  the  Department  of 
Defense  excess  personal  property  sheet  dated 
October  26.  1958.  which  lists  the  lamp  socket 
at  $21.10.  I  also  have  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  excess  personal  prop>erty  dated  Septem- 
ber 30,  1958,  giving  the  price  of  the  Item 
as  $21.10.  Further,  the  General  Services 
Administration  report,  dated  Jantiary  4. 
1960.  states  that  the  item  was  then  current- 
ly in  the  Navy  standard  stock  catalog  at  a 
list  price  of  $21.10.  Finally,  the  same  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  report,  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  Includes  as  a 
part  of  its  own  rebuttal,  states  that  the 
item  is  "Carried  today  at  NSD  Great  Lakes, 
at  $21.10  each." 

Since  the  Navy  Department  requires  pe- 
riodic reports  on  Its  stock  status  and  prices, 
it  seems  strange  that  this  item  would  have 
been  carried  on  the  books  at  such  an  out- 
rageous price  as  late  as  1960  If  the  Item  had 
not  at  some  time  been  procured  for  that 
amount. 

Of  the  remaining  seven  Items,  four  of 
them  were  procured  under  a  contract  let  in 
1956  and  the  prices  were  established  from 
"estimates  of  the  subcontractor"  when  the 
contract  was  terminated  In  1968.  These  were 
the  gage  blocks,  transfer  punches,  drill 
bushings,  and  locating  plugs. 

The  remaining  Items  were  purchased  In 
1956  and  1957. 


1960 
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Purthermore.  7  of  the  10  items  were 
physically  located,  at  the  time  they  were 
declared  surplus,  at  the  contractor's  plants. 
Since  they  have  only  recently  become  siir- 
plus.  no  argument  of  age  can  generally  ai>- 
ply,  for  renegotiation  could  still  be  applied. 


A  detailed  analysis  of  these  10  items  in- 
dicates quite  clearly  that  no  claim  of  age  can 
Justify  these  jK-actlces. 

The  following  table  gives  Information 
about  the  dates  for  the  10  Items. 


Datea  of  eonlracU,  when  prices  were  set,  and  remarks  concerning  10  examples 


rirm 

Datpof  c«>ntrart, 

manufiwtiirp.  or 

purchase 

Date  price 
wt 

Remarks 

1.  Cable  hFs<liiet 

1957          

19S7 

1958 

Various... 

1957 

195C 

1958 

Unknown. 

Declarrd  wirpliis  at  plant.    Picked  up  by   PUtc 

2.  Wrench  wt 

Army  cUlra.s  during 

W  orl.l  War  11. 
Various,  1917-M 

1457      

aeencv  Ajt  3.  19.W. 
Prio"  estaMished  from  catalog  of  Teletype  Corp. 

3.  Lamp  socket 

4    DpIat  line 

dated  De(*nit>er  1957. 
Carried  at  .Naval  .<upply  Depot,  Great  Lakes,  In  1960 

at  $.'1.1(1. 
Detlared  surplus  at  plant.    Picked  up  Nov.  17.  195«<. 

.5.  Blower          .... 

1956 

Uo. 

f>.  Oajfe  blocks 

7.  TransfiT  punches.. 

8.  Drill  »>iis  lings 

«.  Locutmg  plu#s 

10.  Small  vt  rcDches 

1956    

1  Declared  (surplus   at   plant.     Price  established  on 
\    "estlm.ites  o(  contractor."     Picked  up  Sept.  16. 

Defense  Di-partmcnt 
says  uiiknow  n. 

I    1958. 

Item  was  delivered  to  surplus  at  the  .same  time  and 
on  the  same  Invoice  as  item  2.    lYice  probably  set 
by  Army  for  .National  .Security  Agency  at  same 
date. 

OTHES    POINTS 

Lamp  socket:  The  Navy  claims  that  the 
price  of  $21.10  for  this  item  Is  a  ""clerical 
error.""  They  now  say  that  the  price  and 
stock  number  was  for  a  complete  lampholder 
assembly  and  not  merely  the    "socket"  Itself. 

I  have  in  my  possession  no  less  than  four 
official  military  documents  relating  to  this 
item  all  of  them  dated  within  the  past  2 
years.  On  all  of  these  documenu  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  item  Is  for  the  lamp  socket  Itself 
and  not  for  some  larger  unit.  On  each  the 
price  Is  given  as  $21.10.  Furthermore,  the 
General  Services  Administration  provided  me 
with  the  information  that  a  specific  pur- 
chase by  the  Kectrlc  Supply  Office  of  the 
Navy  on  purchase  order  NR  39282  for  a  quan- 
tity of  14  of  these  each  at  $21  15  was  made 
under  a  negotiated  contract  with  the  Ford 
Instrument  Co.  This  document  is  to  be 
found  as  item  3  of  enclosure  3  of  the  Defense 
Department's  own  rebuttal. 

Even  If  this  were  a  "clerical  error.  "  it  was 
a  very  expensive  "clerical  error."  for  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  excess  personal  prop- 
erty report  It  is  listed  as  a  "reimbursable" 
item. 

When  this  Item  wa^s  "excess"  to  the  needs 
of  the  Navy  a  report  was  made  to  all  other 
Government  agencies  to  see  if  they  could  use 
the  item  t>efore  it  was  given  away  as  surplus. 
However,  as  a  reimbursable  item,  any  using 
agency  would  be  required  to  pay  to  the  Navy 
either  the  listed  acquisition  cost  of  the  item 
or  Its  fair  value  as  determined  by  the  Navy. 
In  this  case  the  acquisition  cost  was  given 
as  $21  10  and  the  fair  value  at  $7.39. 

Because  of  these  excessively  high  prices, 
obviously  no  other  agency  would  pay  $21.10 
or  $7.39  from  their  current  appropriated 
funds  for  this  Item,  as  is  required  for  a 
reimbursable  item.  Consequently,  the  "'cler- 
ical error  "  itself  would  insure  that  this  item 
was  never  used  by  any  other  agency  even  if 
they  wanted  it  or  needed  It. 

I  have  long  been  a  critic  of  the  reimburs- 
able practice,  as  applied  to  this  Item  and 
to  the  stock  funds  of  the  Navy  and  Army.  In 
fact.  I  went  into  this  subject  in  detaU  in  my 
speech.  If  such  a  practice  is  general.  It  indi- 
cates why  the  Navy  or  the  Army  would  gain 
great  advantage  from  placing  high  prices  on 
excess  items,  or  why  so  much  of  our  military 
supplies  and  equipment — $10  billion  per 
year — end  up  as  surplus.  If  the  Item  were 
used  by  another  agency,  the  Navy  would  re- 
ceive additional  funds.  If  the  prices  were  so 
high  that  no  one  would  pay  them.  Items  will 
ob\'lou8ly  end  up  as  surplus  even  though 
needed  within  the  Government. 


rAiLrrmi:  to  reply  to  general  points 
The  Defense  Department  does  not  reply  to 
the  general  points  In  my  speech  of  which 
the  10  Items  I  displayed  were  illustrative. 
I  made  the  speech  In  the  hope  that  the 
administrative  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  cooperate  to  clean  up  some 
of  the  indefensible  practices  which  now  exist. 
and  to  eliminate  excessive  waste  and  fat  In 
order  that  we  might  have  more  military 
muscle  and  provide  more  combat  troops, 
tanks,  guns,  planes,  missiles,  and  space 
vehicles. 

1  am  extremely  disappointed  that  they  say 
nothing  on  these  main  points.  These  general 
criticisms  included: 

1.  The  fact  that  86.4  percent  of  Defense 
contracts  are  negotiated  rather  than  let  by 
competitive  bidding.  This  is  excessive  and 
wasteful. 

2  That  $14.3  billion  or  35  percent  of  the 
$41  billion  in  the  supply  system  inventories 
of  the  Department  are  in  excessgf  the  needs 
either  to  run  the  military  on^a  o^y  by  day 
peacetime  basis  or  to  go  to  war  tomorrow 
morning 

3.  That  some  $26.7  billion  or  23  percent  of 
the  entire  personal  property  inventory  of 
the  Defense  Department  has  already  been 
Identified  as  excess  or  surplus  or  in  long  sup- 
ply of  present  defense  needs 

4.  That  some  $60  billion  of  supplies  are  to 
be  sold  off  as  surplus  over  the  next  3  or  4 
years  at  the  rate  of  $10  to  $12  to  $15  billion 
per  year  with  an  average  return  of  only  2 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Thirty  to  forty  percent 
of  this  total  are  supplies  of  common  com- 
mercial Items  and  not  merely  outmoded 
weapons. 

5.  The  placing  In  the  Record  of  52  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  reports  Issued  during 
the  past  2  years  showing  excessive  charges 
for  military  supplies.  The  amount  Involved 
ranged  from  a  few  hundred  thousand  to  over 
$6  million  in  individual  cases. 

6.  Detailing  how  the  stock  fund  system  of 
the  Navy  and  Army  had  led  to  "double  pay- 
ment" for  many  supplies  and  had,  in  some 
cases,  prevented  the  Government  from  using 
equipment  and  supplies  which  It  owned  but 
which  were  given  away  or  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  2  cents  on  the  dollar  because  of  the 
silly  "reimbursable  "  requirements. 

additional  items  needing  investigation 
Since  my  speech  on  defense  waste  on  June 
13  I  have  collected  numerous  additional 
items  where  either  the  contractors  were  paid 
too  much  or  the  military  wrote  off  the  sup- 
plies at  excessive  prices.  These  Items  have 
not  been  checked  out  as  were  the  original 


10  items  I  gave,  but  I  am  asking  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  check  these  Items 
as  well  as  those  which  they  are  now  work- 
ing on.    They  Include: 

1.  A  kit  heater,  disposed  of  by  the  Aber- 
deen Proving  Grounds,  which  Is  a  piece  of 
metal  about  4  feet  long,  rather  roughly 
made,  for  which  the  military  has  listed  the 
acquisition  value  as  $300  and  which  could 
be  worth  no  more  than  $10  to  $20. 

2.  A  small  screwdriver,  disposed  of  by  the 
Army  at  Fort  Meade,  for  which  the  military 
gives  an  acquisition  cost  of  $1  but  which  Is 
certainly  worth  a  great  deal  less  than  that. 
A  fair  Judgment  would  value  it  as  15  to  25 
cents  at  most. 

3.  A  wTench  socket  disposed  of  by  the 
Army  at  Fort  Meade  for  which  the  military 
gives  an  acquisition  cost  of  $1.50  but  which 
Is  worth  a  good  deal  less.  A  fair  value  might 
well  be  25  or  50  cents  at  most. 

4.  A  concealable  waist  pocket  device  for 
the  purpose  of  "bugging"  conversations.  It 
was  disposed  of  by  Port  Holablrd  and  an 
acquisition  cost  of  $1,100  is  given.  While 
this  item  is  somewhat  complex,  it  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  believe  that  It  cost  or  should 
have  cost  $1,100. 

5.  A  ground  lock  bag  which  Is  about  3  feet 
long  and  1^2  f^^t  wide,  or  the  size  of  a  suit 
box,  which  Is  nothing  more  than  heavy  card- 
board covered  with  about  $2  worth  of  can- 
vas with  pockets  and  some  stitching  It  was 
disposed  of  by  the  Air  Force  and  the  acqui- 
sition cost  is  given  as  $93.68.  A  manufac- 
turer would  make  money  selling  It  for  from 
$8  to  $12 

6.  A  mockup  reactor  consisting  of  several 
loose  pieces  of  balsa  wood,  a  few  pieces  of 
iron  and  which  originally  had  two  small  mo- 
tors worth  from  $35  to  $60  apiece.  At  most 
the  entire  item  would  be  worth  from  $100  to 
$125.  The  acquisition  cost  of  this  item  is 
given  as  $20,312.44,  which  is  both  ridiculous 
and  absurd.  It  would  appear,  as  this  was  a 
termination  contract,  that  the  military  wrote 
off  all  the  costs  of  labor  or  research  or  over- 
head, etc.,  against  this  pile  of  Junk  which 
was  the  only  item  produced.  This  raises  a 
real  question  about  the  proper  method  of 
writing  off  mateilals  as  a  result  of  the  ter- 
mination of  a  contract. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  reply  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  my  charges  is  grossly  Inadequate.  The 
Congress  has  Just  cut  $400  million  from  the 
procurement  funds  of  the  Department  be- 
caiise  of  the  numerous  examples  of  wasteful 
practices  which  have  been  uncovered  by 
various  congressional  committees,  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  by  individual 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

When  this  cut  was  made,  a  mandate  was 
given  to  the  Department  for  more  competi- 
tive bidding,  greater  intergration  of  supply 
activities,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
O'Mahoney  and  McCormack-Curtis  amend- 
ments calling  for  more  efficient  supply  prac- 
tices. 

The  answers  given  to  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  their  refusal  to  admit  any  errors, 
certainly  raises  the  serioiis  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Defense  Department  will 
carry  oxit,  in  good  faith,  the  mandate  of 
the  Congress.  I.  for  one.  will  continue  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  Ixjth  the  Department 
and  the  public,  the  Inefficient  supply  and 
procurement  practices  of  the  Department 
and  will  insist  that  the  mandate  of  Congress 
be  carried  out   In   both   letter  and  spirit. 


TV^'ENT^'- FIFTH  .--.NNIVKP-PAHY  OF 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  Kr.NNr.DY 

Mr.  McNAMARA      V:     P;  esident.  on 
last  Sunday,  August  14.  1960,  the  junior 
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Senator  from  Massachu.setts  [Mr.  Ken-- 
.nedyj  spoke  at  Hyde  Park.  N  Y  .  in  com- 
memoration of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  .signing  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
President  Roo.'^evelt. 

There,  at  the  home  a:id  resting  place 
of  this  Nation's  ?reate.-t  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  recalled  to 
us  the  sreat  battles  for  human  dignity 
waged  by  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

I  share  the  Senator's  belief  that  the 
victory-  won  m  the  social  security  battle 
was  one  of  the  greatest  th:s  Nation  has 
ever  achieved 

I  a.sk  that  the  Senator's  address,  which 
I  believe  also  demonstrates  his  own  de- 
termination to  provide  leadership  in  the 
tradition  of  F"ranklin  Roosevelt,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  t.his  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pr.nted  :n  the  Record. 
as  follow.^: 

HEN:\RKS    r-F    .^E.NMTOa    ,!■    H.N    F     KEN.NEDY.    ME- 

-M  'RIAL  PRucRwr.  25th  Anniveks.^ry  or 
Signing  of  Soci.-^l  SEcrRiTY  Act,  Hyde 
P'.RK    N"  Y    August  14,  1960 

I  :\in  graceful  to  you,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  for 
allo-.vir.g  me  to  be  here  today.  For  I  come 
to  Hyde  Park  not  to  instruct  but  to  learn. 

And  I  •.'".Ink  that  we  can  all  agree  that 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  is  a  true  teacher.  Her 
very  life  teaches  a  love  of  truth  and  duty  and 
courage  The  wide  world  is  her  neighbor- 
hood a::  Its  people  are  her  dally  concern. 
She  IS  frank,  she  is  outspoken;  she  is  forth- 
right— and  I  know  she  always  will  be. 

A  visit  to  Hyde  Park  is  both  a  pilgrimage 
and  a  challenge.  We  Journey  here  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  America's  most  honored 
leaders  And  we  find  here  a  challenge  to 
renew  the  m.irch  toward  those  high  goals  of 
peace,  and  f.'eedom  and  a  decent  life  for  all 
men.  to  which   he  dedicated  hia  life. 

'I  'jccas:'  r.allv  s^  back  home  to  Hyde 
Park."  said  Fri :.<:.:.  F^'>osevelt.  "so  that  I  can 
have  a  chance  ^  :.".iak  quietly  about  the 
country  as  a  whole."  Today,  In  the  turmoil 
and  conflict  of  our  dally  lives,  we  too  can 
pa\ise  here  a  moment  to  think  about  the  man 
whose  home  this  was — and  about  the  Nation 
which  he  led  to  greatness. 

S':anding  on  this  quiet  lawn — this  spacious 
lad  soothing  scene — It  Is  difficult  to  recall 
the  furloxis  battles  which  were  fought  by  the 
man  who  lies  here  in  honored  glory — the 
conflicts  which  he  waged,  the  victories  which 
he  won. 

Yet  we  who  lived  while  he  governed  can, 
here  at  Hyde  Park,  still  hear  the  echoes  of 
those  heroic  struggles:  the  struggle  to  rescue 
America  from  poverty  and  economic  col- 
lapse, the  struggle  to  build  a  new  America 
where  all  could  live  In  dignity,  the  struggle 
to  secure  freedom  against  the  omlnotis  armed 
advance  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and,  the 
last,  the  most  arduous,  the  unending  strug- 
gle, the  struggle  which  his  wife  still  stead- 
fastly carries  on,  the  struggle  to  build  a  world 
of  free  and  peaceful  nations. 

If  these  battles  were  nobly  fought,  if  the 
America  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  had  a  rendez- 
vous with  destiny.  It  met  that  rendezvous 
only  because  it  was  guided  to  Its  destination 
by  a  great  leader  of  men 

Today  we  c  ^mmemorate  one  of  those  bat- 
tles—the pa.ssage  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935 — th-^  :r.  -'  important  single  piece  of 
social  welf  u--->  '.etrislatlon  In  the  history  of 
this  countrv  It  was  25  years  ago  this  very 
day  that  Frar.klin  Roosevelt  could  say.  sifter 
a  ling  and  ardu^ius  struggle:  "Today  a  hope 
of  many  years'  standing  Is  In  large  part  ful- 
filled", and  with  that  he  signed  his  name 
and  social  security  l>ecame  law. 

For  mil!! -ins  of  -Americans,  with  that  one 
str^ike  of  the  pen    their  insecurity  and  fear 


were  transformed  Into  hope — their  poverty 
and  hunger  were  transformed  Into  a  decent 
life — their  economic  degrtidatlon  was  trans- 
formed into  a  chance  to  live  out  their  days 
In  the  dignity  and  peace  they  had  so  richly 
earned. 

But  the  Job  which  Franklin  Roosevelt  set 
out  to  do  In  1935  is  not  yet  done.  That  open- 
ing battle  was  won — but  the  war  against 
poverty  and  degradation  is  not  yet  over. 
Ana  no  one  realized  this  more  than  Franklin 
Roosevelt  himself.  "This  law,"  he  said.  25 
years  ago  today  as  he  signed  It,  "represents  a 
cornerstone  in  a  structure  which  Is  being 
built,  but  which  is  by  no  means  complete." 
We  are  here  at  Hyde  Park  today — not  merely 
to  commemorate  the  cornerstone — but  to 
help  complete  the  edifice. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  celebrate  this  anni- 
versary. It  Is  essential,  from  time  to  time, 
that  we  pay  tribute  to  past  greatness  and  his- 
toric achievement.  But  we  would  betray  the 
very  cause  we  honor  If  we  did  not  now  look 
to  the  future  as  well.  We  would  be  unfaith- 
ful to  the  man  we  honor  If  we  did  not  look 
beyond  his  work  to  the  new  challenges — the 
new  problems — the  new  work  which  lies 
ahead.  For  the  last  public  message  he  ever 
wTote,  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  closed 
with  these  words  to  the  Aiaerlcan  people: 
"The  only  limit  to  our  realization  oi  tomor- 
row will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us 
move  forward  with  strong  and  active  faith." 

This  Is  not  1935 — or  1945.  This  Is  1960— 
and  today  there  are  16  million  Americans 
past  the  age  of  65;  3  out  of  every  5  of  these — 
more  than  9^4  million  people — must  struggle 
to  survive  on  an  Income  of  less  than  $1,000 
a  year;  3  million  more  receive  less  than  $2,000 
from  all  sources  combined;  and  those  who 
draw  social  security  receive  an  average  check 
of  $72  a  month  which — In  1960  dollars — does 
not  begin  to  do  the  Job. 

With  the  cost  of  living  continually  spiral- 
ling upward,  with  the  cost  of  basic  Items 
continually  rising — $72  a  month  cw  $1,000 
a  year  cannot  pay  for  even  the  most  basic 
rudiments  of  a  decent  and  dignified  old 
age.  And.  even  worse,  the  substandard  in- 
comes— the  poverty  and  neglect — dissipate 
and  destroy  the  morale,  the  self-respect,  the 
personal  pride  of  our  older  citizens. 

These  are  shocking  and  shameful  figures. 
They  unmistakably  reveal  the  dismal  pover- 
ty, the  hardship  and  the  lonely  want  which 
millions  of  Ainerlcans  must  face  as  they 
near  retirement — they  describe  the  meager 
and  htimlliatlng  reward  which  this,  the 
richest  country  on  earth,  gives  to  those  who 
have  contributed  to  our  country's  strength. 

This  poverty  and  hardship  becomes  heart- 
break and  despair  when  Illness  threatens.  No 
costs  have  Increased  more  rapidly  in  the  last 
decade  than  the  cost  of  medical  care.  And 
no  group  of  Americans  has  felt  the  Impact 
of  these  skyrocketing  costs  more  than  our 
older  citizens.  Almost  20  percent  of  all  those 
on  social  security  must  use  one-quarter  to 
one-half  of  their  meager  annual  incomes  for 
medical  expenses  alone.  Those  over  65  suffer 
from  chronic  diseases  at  almost  twice  the 
rate  of  our  younger  population — they  spend 
more  than  twice  as  many  days  restricted  to 
bed — and  they  must  visit  a  doctor  twice  as 
often.  And  even  these  Impressive  figures 
do  not  tell  us  of  the  uncounted  thousands 
who  suffer  from  lack  of  needed  medical  care — 
from  lack  of  vital  drugs — and  of  hospitaliza- 
tion simply  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  bills. 

Of  course  some  of  those  who  are  now  un- 
cared  for  can  get  free  health  care.  But  such 
public  assistance  Is  often  painstakingly  slow, 
the  tests  for  giving  it  are  often  rigid  and 
unrealistic.  The  care  itself  Is  often  imper- 
sonal and  inadequate. 

And  even  more  Important — thousands  of 
our  older  citizens  would  rather  endure  pain 
and  suffering  than  rely  on  public  charity. 
And  they  should  not  have  to  ask  for  charity. 


This  story  is  a  living  story,  not  merely 
statistics.  It  is  deeply  burned  Into  every 
city  and  town,  every  hospital  and  clinic, 
every  neighborhood  and  rest  home  in  Amer- 
ica, wherever  our  older  citizens  live  out  their 
lives  in  want  and  despair  under  the  shadow 
of  illness.  You  have  seen  It  in  your  States- - 
I  have  seen  It  In  my  travels  across  all  50 
States.  It  is  a  sight  engraved  upon  our 
minds  and  hearts — but  it  is  a  sight  which, 
together,  we  can  wipe  from  the  face  of  this 
great  rich  land  forever. 

First,  we  must  enact  immediately  an  ade- 
quate, comprehensive  plan  to  enable  our 
older  citizens  to  meet  their  pressing  medical 
needs.  Such  a  plan,  a  soundly  financed  pro- 
gram without  a  destructive,  degrading  means 
test — based  on  the  tried  and  tested  operation 
of  the  soclail  security  system,  is  now  before 
the  Congress;  and  it  can — and  should — and 
must  be  enacted  this  year. 

But  I  also  say  to  you  that  this  bill  will 
be — like  the  original  social  security  law — 
only  a  single  stone  in  an  unfinished  struc- 
ture. It  Is  an  important  start  toward  meet- 
ing the  health  problems  of  our  older  citi- 
zens— but  it  is  only  a  start.  And  the  com- 
ing years  will  require  even  more  of  xis. 

Second,  we  must  broaden  and  extend  the 
current  scale  of  social  security  benefits, 
which  have  barely  kept  pace  with  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  We  mtist  devise  machinery 
that  will  enable  us  to  keep  ahead  of  rising 
prices — so  that  human  welfare  will  not  be 
cruelly  dissipated  by  inflation. 

Third,  we  must  raise  the  £imount  which 
retired  persons  can  earn  and  still  be  eligible 
for  social  security  benefits — so  that  our  older 
people  can  supplement  their  meager  benefits 
with  meaningful  outside  employment. 

Fourth,  we  must  provide  more  than  bene- 
fits. Our  older  people  must  receive  not  only 
their  earned  reward  for  their  contributions 
to  America's  past — they  must  be  allowed  to 
share  In  the  great  task  of  building  Amer- 
Icas  future.  Today  too  many  of  our  older 
people  who  can  work — who  want  to  work — 
cannot  find  work.  Their  abilities  and 
skills — their  experience  and  wisdom  and 
knowledge — are  wastefully  Ignored,  by  a 
coiuitry  which  desperately  needs  their  serv- 
ices. 

We  must  embark  on  a  great  program  to  use 
the  skills  of  older  Americans — through 
changes  In  Government  hiring  policies — 
through  expanded  employment  services — 
and  through  an  Intensive  education  of  our 
Nation's  employers  to  the  Immense  value  of 
this   great  reservoir  of  unused   talents. 

And.  since  new  work  for  our  older  citizens 
will  often  require  new  training,  we  must  ex- 
pand vocational  training  facilities  to  ease 
their  change  to  new  Job  opportunities. 

Fifth,  we  must  provide  adequate  housing 
for  the  aged — housing  which  will  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live.  For  this  we  may  need  a  new  program 
of  loans,  and  new  Incentives  to  builders  to 
construct  homes  which  meet  their  special 
requirements. 

Sixth,  if  we  adopt  these  programs  of  hous- 
ing and  employment,  and  construct  a  system 
of  adequate  benefits — then  we  can  move  to 
reduce  the  numt)er  of  those  who  must  de- 
pend on  public  assistance,  thus  Increas- 
ing the  benefits  to  those  who  still  need 
assistance. 

Seventh,  we  must  expand  our  basic  re- 
search into  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
those  chronic  Illnesses  and  diseases  which 
are  associated  with  advancing  age. 

Eighth,  we  must  do  more  for  the  widows 
and  children  who  survive.  Today  the  widow 
whose  savings  are  gone — who  is  forced  to  live 
on  an  Income  even  less  than  her  husband's 
retirement  benefits — is  truly  the  "forgotten 
woman"  of  social  security. 

We  must  remedy  this  shameful  defect  in 
our  law. 
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And  social  security  is  Just  one  of  the  many, 
vital  battles  for  human  welfare  which  are 
now  being  waged  I  come  to  you  from  a 
Congress  where  we  are  fighting  to  secure  a 
decent,  minimum  wage  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. This  too  is  an  Important  and  arduous 
struggle.  And  many  other  such  struggles 
lie  ahead. 

To  meet  these  urgent  responsibilities  will 
take  determination,  and  dedication,  and 
hard  work.  But  I  believe  that  America  is 
ready  to  move  from  self-indulgence  to  self- 
denial.  It  will  take  will  and  effort.  But  I 
believe  that  America  is  ready  to  work  It 
will  take  vision  and  boldness.  But  I  believe 
that  America  is  still  bold 

The  writers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence did  not  promise  us  happiness — 
they  promised  only  the  "pursuit  of  happi- 
ness"— and  by  this  they  meant  fulfillment 
as  a  Nation  and  as  human  i>elngs. 

It  is  this  pursuit — ;thls  endless  questing — 
which  we  must  now  Resume.  There  are  new 
problems,  new  dangers,  new  horizons — and 
we  have  rested  long  enough.  The  world  Is 
changing — the  perils  are  deepening — the 
Irresistible  march  of  history  moves  forward. 
We  must  now  take  the  leadership  In  that 
great  march — or  be  forever  left  behind. 

And  this  Is  why  we  have  gathered  here  at 
the  home  of  enduring  greatness — not  merely 
to  pay  tribute — but  to  refreshen  our  spirits 
and  stir  our  hearts  for  the  tasks  which  lie 
ahead.  We  celebrate  the  past  to  awaken  the 
future 

This  was  said  for  all  time  almost  100 
years  ago,  by  a  great  American  standing  at 
another  graveside,  at  another  memorial  serv- 
ice. "It  is,"  he  said,  "for  us  the  living  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us.  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
•  •  •  that  this  Nation,  under  God.  may 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom" 

Today.  In  that  spirit,  we  pay  our  humble 
tribute. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  tiie 
Senate  August  16  (legislative  day  of  Au- 
gust 11).  1960: 

DiPLOMA'nc  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Fraser  Wiikins.  of  Nebraska,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESDAY,  ArcrsT  16,  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Reverend  Father  Daniel  E.  Power.  S.J.. 
Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  ofTered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  Omnipo- 
tent Creator  of  the  Universe,  in  whom  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  from 
whom  we  have  received  all  that  is  good 
in  ourselves  and  in  our  blessed  country, 
we  humbly  invoke  Thy  blessing  today 
upon  this  the  Congress  of  our  Nation. 
Whether  they  gather  in  session  or  in 
conference,  inspire  them,  we  beg  Thee, 
with  a  love  for  truth  and  a  passion  for 
justice  that  will  enable  them  to  be  as 
responsive  to  the  demands  of  Thy  law 
as  to  the  clamor  of  selfish  interests;  as 
dedicated  to  the  need  of  the  many  as  to 
the  plight  of  the  few;  as  ready  to  do  the 
truth  with  charity  as  Thou  are  to  help 
them  with  Thy  loving  providence.  In- 
sofar as  it  is  humanly  possible,  may  the 
laws  passed  in  this  Chamber  represent 
the  wisdom  of  the  best  minds  and  hearts 
and,  as  such,  mirror  clearly  the  divine 
law  which  Thou  hast  revealed  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 


RESIGNATION  OF  A  MEMBER 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation: 

August  8,  1960. 
Hon.  Sam  Raybtjrn. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:   I  hereby  resign  my  office  as  Rep- 
resentative in   the   Congress  of  the   United 
States  from  North  Dakota. 
Respectfully. 

QUENTIN  N    BUBDICK. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
the  House  of  July  3,  1960,  empowering 
him  to  accept  resignations,  he  did,  on 
August  8.  1960,  accept  the  resignation  of 
the  Honorable  Quentin  N.  Burdick  as  a 
Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  North  Dakota  and 
informed  the  Goverrtor  thereof  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  said  resignation. 


POINT  OF  NO  QUORUM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

ADJOURNAIENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  6  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  August  17.  1960.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day. August  17,  1960,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

Counterpart  funds 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BANK- 
ING AND  CUHRENCY  ON  USE  Of 
COUNTERPART  FVWDS 

Mr.  BURLESON  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958,  chapter  IV, 
section  401  «a).  requires  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  to  publish  in 
the  CoNGRESsiON.^L  RECORD.  Within  10 
legislative  days  after  receipt,  the  consoli- 
dated report  of  each  committee  of  the 
House  using  foreign  currencies — counter- 
part funds — during  the  preceding  year. 
Accordingly,  there  is  shown  herein,  with- 
in the  prescribed  time  limit,  the  consoli- 
dated report  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency : 


REPORT  OF  CO.M.MITTEE  O.V  B.WKING  AND  CrRRE.NCY 
(Foreign  airrency  and  I'.S.  dollar  equivalents  expended  between  Jan.  1,  lO-W,  and  Dec.  31.  1959) 


N'ame  of  currency 

Transportation 

Lodging 

Meab 

Gratuities 

Miscellaneous 

Tot»l 

Country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dol- 
lars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dol- 
lars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.g.dol- 
brs 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dol- 
lars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dol- 
lars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dol- 
lars 

United  Kingdom.. 

Pound 

62.27.0 

7.139.70 

310.20 

177.38 

1,878.87 

60.00 

243.72.7 

682.16 

177.37.0 

498.04 

108.54.0 

309.96 

212.36.6 

506.70 

809.7.0 

7, 139. 70 

1,800.00 

422 

5.020 

8,000 

14.567.45 

9, 102. 05 

23,870.00 

3.150.737.00 

1,134,926.00 

222,418.46 

2. 266. 24 

Guilder 

1,878.87 

8Wfd6D 

Krons 

442.10 

ISO 

2,737.60 

4U9.00 

2.753.04 

3.113.31 

9,  749. 52 

1,036,570.17 

474, 599. 20 

63,109.06 

85.52 

35.71 

97.05 

16.63 

395.39 

741.25 

374.98 

1,658.06 

968.68 

1,105.97 

891.83 

149 

974.50 

1,289.00 

3,196.02 

3, 506. 83 

8,029.38 

1,296,029.15 

439,720.60 

86,201.40 

172.50 

35.47 

35.18 

42.97 

462.22 

820.44 

308.82 

2,092.03 

899.71 

1,500.16 

155.87 

30.15 

348.17 

Bwitt^rljuid 

Franc 

123 
477.90 

29.28 
17.20 

100.46 

Portujal 

Escudo      

80 

MO.  00 

7.S01.81 

648.86 

2.537.60 

3T2. 653. 37 

170.725.00 

35,138.20 

2.88 

18.00 

1,087.08 

164.49 

97.60 

602.82 

348.71 

601.97 

650 

672.00 

903.47 

1,730.57 

1,867.70 

211,446.35 

155,102.40 

21,432.00 

23.40 
22.40 
129.60 
245.40 
71.85 
340  50 
316.24 
373.07 

175.71 

Greece 

Drachms 

Kroner    

100.00 

Denmark     

223.10 

863.49 

1,685.80 

234.043.99 

121.279.00 

16.537.40 

31.87 
205.58 

64  83 
381.86 
248.68 
296.18 

2.106.25 

Germany    

Deutvlicmark.. 

Schilling 

Lira 

Franc 

2,167.16 

Austria 

918.08 

Italy 

France 

5.075.27 
2,782.03 

Spain 

PeseU 

3,877.35 

Total 

6,039.80 

6,161.40 

6,867.64 

1,862.66 

1,874.19 

21,795.59 

Brxnt  Sfknce,  C%oirman. 
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I  EXECUTTVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETrc. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  exe^^ut.ve 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2 '.94  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  plans  for  works  of  Im- 
provement relating  to  the  following  water- 
sn  xla  Lijng  Marsh.  Md.;  Timber  Creek. 
Oic:.i  :  K:cliapoo  Creek.  Tex.;  and  Leather- 
w:xl  Creek  V.;  pursuant  to  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended  1 16  U  S.C.  1005).  and  Executive 
Order  No  10654  of  January  20.  1956;  to  the 
CoiTm'.ittt-e  on  Agriculture. 

239.5  A  let-er  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Burtj"'  E-<ecutlve  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 'r^'.-rr  '-m^  plans  for  works  of  Im- 
prjvem-r.t  .-fl.r. .  ?  to  the  following  water- 
s-'."  ':  Pourrhe  M'.:::  e  Creek  Leader-Middle 
C.t.<ir  Boggy  Creek,  Okhi..  and  Plum  Creek, 
Tex  ,  pursuant  to  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Pood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  ( 16 
use.  10O5).  and  Executive  Order  No.  10654 
of  January  20,  1956;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

2396.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relative  to  reporting  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
"General  operating  expenses,"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961.  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  i31  U  S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

2397  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "a  bill  to  provide  for  ap- 
portioning the  expense  of  maintaining  and 
operating  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Bridge  over  the  Potomac  River  from  Jones 
Point,  Va..  to  Maryland";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia 
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rri'»:id    the    3ub- 
;.->;.    •. ;.e  seaward 

.'...ibarua.    Mls- 


v..  \ii    ELLIOTT: 

KR  :j994  a  bUl  tT 
n~crgecl  Wn.  :<  Act  to  ea'ci 
boundaries  of  the  Sta"*'-' 
sisslppl,  and  Loulsla:  i 
marine  leagues  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
providing  for  the  ownership  and  use  of  the 
submerged  lands.  Improvements,  minerals, 
and  natural  resources  within  said  bound- 
aries; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  UNDSAY: 

H.R.  12995.  A   bill  to  provide  for  the   en- 
forcement of  civil  rights,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McSWEEN: 

H.R.  12996.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Submerged  Lands  Act  to  approve  and  con- 
firm the  seaward  boundaries  of  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  as  ex- 
tending 3  m<^rlne  leagues  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 

H  R.  129&7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama.  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  submerged 
lands.  Improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources  within  saia  boundaries;  to  the 
Cqmmlttce  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

UR.  12998.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
beach  erosion  control  of  the  shore  In  San 
Diego  County,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr  WILSON: 

H.R  12999.  A  bill  to  authorlre  certain 
beach  erosion  control  of  the  shore  In  San 
Diego  County,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WALTER : 

H.  Res.  601.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  report  entitled,  "Com- 
munist Target — Youth."  prepared  and  re- 
leased by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  current  session;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration 


By  Mr.  FLYNN: 

HJl.  13001.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Bavanl  Rama  Ayyar;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HENDERSON: 

HJl.  13002.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  D.  L. 
Tedrlck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  13003.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  A  V. 
Allen;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13004.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  C.  B. 
Bell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13005.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  F.   W. 
Caddcs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  LN'OUYE: 

H.R.  13006.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vicenta  G.  Balagat;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H-R.  13007.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ryo  H-  Yokoyama:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13008.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elshln 
Tamanaha:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  13009  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Pascual;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  mwIN: 

H.R.  13010.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonl 
Zolkos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

H  R.  13011.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Llgaya 
P.  Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    LESINSKI: 

H  R.  13012.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Zeldl 
Bornstayn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 

H  R  13013  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tran- 
qullino  Rodriguez  Cervantes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13014.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josafat 
Magos  Gonzales:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


PUBLIC  BILL?  .AND  RESOLUTIONS 

L  nder  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred  as  follows: 

.  Br  Mr    BPOTHILL: 

'  H  R  ;j.*-<  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955,  as 
amended;  tu  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXn,  private 

bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 

and  severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R.  13000.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Norman 

Millette:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj-. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

531.  Mr.  PATMAN  presented  a  resolution 
of  Amox-Ham  American  Legion  Post  No.  105, 
Linden.  Tex.,  S  J.  Morse,  Jr..  post  com- 
mander and  8  D.  McDufTle.  poet  adjutant, 
going  on  record  as  supporting  legislation  to 
correct  the  Injustice  of  the  present  pension 
system  by  providing  for  a  separate  pension 
of  1100  per  month  for  World  War  I  veterans, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans'  Affairs. 
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Statement  by  Se.nator  Do  :g'a->  on  the 
Occasion  of  the  Silver  Anni.ersdry 
Convention  of  Catholic  War  Veleans 
of  the  United  States  of  America 


EXTENSION'  OF   P,:M '.RKS 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

IN   THS  SENATE   OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

I  Tuesday ^  August  16,  1960 

Mr  DOUGL.-\S.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cor.sen:  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNGREssiON.\L  RECORD  a  Statement 
to  be  ^iven  bv  me  on  the  occasion  of 
the  silver  anniversary  convention  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  meeting  this  week  in 
Chicago.    I  am  glad  to  give  this  recogni- 


tion here  in  Congress  to  an  organization 
with  such  an  outstanding  record  of  devo- 
tion to  God,  to  country,  and  to  home. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
mented  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATZME>rr  BT    SENATOR   PaTTL    H.    DOUGLAS    ON 

THE  Occasion  op  the  Silveh  Annivebsart 
Convention  or  the  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  UNrrED  States  of  America 
The  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will   hold  their  25th  an- 
nual convention  In  Chicago  during  the  week 
beginning   August    15.     Elaborate    prepara- 
tions have  been  made  to  make  this  silver 
anniversary  the  largest  convention  ever  held 
by  this  organization.     It  is  anticipated  that 
the  extensive  program  planned  will  attract 
more  than   7,000  members   of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  and  Its  auxUlarles.     I  assure 
them  all  a  warm  welcome  from  our  great, 
hospitable  city  of  Chicago. 


The  convention  committee  has  set  up  an 
agenda  calling  for  a  full  schedule  of  com- 
mittee meetings  that  will  study  and  prepare 
resolutions  for  action  by  the  entire  body. 
Hundreds  of  resolutions  have  already  been 
received  covering  many  phases  of  American 
life  Including  "Veterans  AlTalrs,"  'Touth 
Welfare."  "Catholic  Action."  "Americanism," 
"Membership,"  and  many  other  subjects  In 
which  an  organize.!  Ion  of  war  veterans  la 
vitally  Interested 

At  various  tmies  throughout  the  conven- 
tion, prominent  Americans  are  scheduled  to 
address  Joint  sessions  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  and  Its  auxiliaries.  These  men.  all 
out.'5tandlng  In  their  particular  field,  will 
bring  to  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  and 
through  them  to  all  veterans  and  Americans 
messages  on  "National  Security."  "Veterans 
Affairs,  '  "International  Relation-*,"  and  other 
vital  subjects. 

Although  the  convention  will  have  many 
serious  aspects,  varied  and  interesting  recre- 
ational events  have  been  arranged  for  the 
members  of  the  organization,  their  wives  and 


families  On  Tuesday  evening  preceding  the 
convention.  Comlskey  Park  will  hold  Catholic 
War  Veterans  night  with  a  baseball  game 
between  the  Chicago  White  Sox  and  the  De- 
troit Tigers  to  be  followed  by  a  fireworks 
display.  On  the  following  day  a  golf  tourna- 
ment will  be  held  at  the  Acacia  Country  Club, 
and  at  noon  a  band  concert  will  take  place 
at  State  and  Madison  Streets  In  downtown 
Chicago.  Throughout  the  week  there  will  be 
other  Interesting  activities  and  ceremonies 
Including  a  parade  on  Friday  evening,  and 
on  Saturday  morning  a  Pontifical  High  Mass 
will  be  celebrated  by  His  Eminence.  Cardinal 
Meyer,  archbishop  of  Chicago.  Closing 
events  of  the  week- long  gathering  will  In- 
clude a  banquet  on  Saturday  evening  to  be 
followed  by  the  convention  ball 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  came  into  existence  in  the  year  1935 
when  it  was  founded  by  a  former  Army  chap- 
lain, the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Edward 
J.  Hlgglns.  LLJ3.,  of  Astoria,  Long  Island. 
NY  Recognizing  a  need  for  a  militant  vet- 
erans organization  composed  of  Catholic  men 
and  women  who  served  their  country  In  time 
of  war,  Monsignor  Hlgglns  founded  an  or- 
ganization that  has  grown  throughout  the 
years  and  now  has  posts  in  more  than  40 
States. 

Over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  has  been  been  a  bul- 
wark against  many  of  the  t3rrannical  "isms" 
that  constantly  threaten  our  country  and 
Its  freedoms.  Since  Its  beginning  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  have  brought  their  great- 
est force  against  the  evils  of  communism 
and  Its  Insidious  designs  to  destroy  Christi- 
anity and  create  a  godless  world.  For  the 
25  years  that  this  organization  has  been  In 
existence  It  has  steadfastly  supported  and 
protected  the  traditions  that  have  made 
America  the  great  country  that  It  Is 

As  well  as  fighting  relentlessly  against  com- 
munism the  Catholic  War  Veterans  have 
been  active  on  other  fronts  sponsoring  such 
programs  as  "Americanism."  "Catholic  Ac- 
tion." "Leadership."  "Membership."  and 
"Veterans  Affairs  "  In  addition,  through  Its 
publications  and  other  media  of  communi- 
cation, this  organization  has  encouraged  ac- 
tive civil  defense  programs,  educational  ac- 
tivities, and  youth  programs,  as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  scholarships 

In  the  field  of  veterans'  affairs  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  have  always  exerted  their 
Influence  Each  year  the  organization  has 
sponsored  or  lent  Its  support  to  legislation 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  veterans,  their 
widows,  or  dependents  Through  welfare 
and  rehabilitation  officers  located  through- 
out the  country  It  has  assisted  countless  vet- 
erans In  obtaining  benefits  under  the  laws  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  Catholic 
War  Veterans  have  maintained  a  strong  and 
active  hospital  program  giving  comfort  to 
our  thousands  of  hospitalized  veterans 
These  and  many  other  programs  stand  as  a 
tribute  to  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  on  this. 
Its  25th  anniversary 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  have  received 
the  acclamation  of  nxmierous  Government 
agencies,  business  groups  and  patriotic,  vet- 
eran and  fraternal  organizations  It  has  the 
approbation  of  the  present  Pope.  John  XXIII. 
and  all  Popes  from  the  date  of  the  founding 
of  the  organization.  It  has  been  lauded  by 
every  President  of  the  United  States  and  by 
numerous  legislators  and  other  statesmen. 

Article  II.  section  l  of  Its  constitution 
best  describes  the  alms  and  purposes  of  this 
great  organization : 

"This  organization  of  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans Is  established  to  promote  zeal  and 
devotion  for  God,  lor  country,  and  for  home: 
"(a)  For  God:  To  promote  through  ag- 
gressive, organised  Catholic  action  a  greater 
love,  honor,  and  service  to  God;  an  under- 
standing and  application  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ  in  our  everyday  life;  recognizing  the 
wisdom  of  the  church  In  all  matters  of  faith 
and  morals. 


"'(b)  For  country:  Through  a  more  vivid 
understanding  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  through  active 
participation  In  the  promotion  of  its  Ideals 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
to  develop  a  more  zealous  citizenship:  to 
encourage  morality  In  government,  labor, 
management,  economic,  social,  fraternal,  and 
ail  other  phases  of  American  life;  to  combat 
aggressively  the  forces  which  tend  to  Impair 
the  efficiency  and  permanency  of  our  free 
Institutions. 

"(C)  For  home:  To  promote  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  family  is  the  basic  unit  of 
society;  to  aid  In  the  development  of  an 
enlightened  patriotic  American  youth;  to 
assist  all  veterans  and  widows  and  depend- 
ents of  deceased   veterans. 

"(d)  These  objectives  are  encouraged  with- 
out regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color  " 

As  they  celebrate  this  silver  jubilee,  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  can  look  back  upon 
a  history  of  accomplishment  and  to  the  fu- 
ture with  a  feeling  of  confidence. 

I  am  sure  all  their  many  friends  Join  In 
wishing  for  them  the  best  convention  In 
their  history  and  continued  success  In  work- 
ing for  their  high  Idenls. 


The  Control  of  Crime  Tlirough 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   CARL  HAYDEN 

or    ARIZ.  N.=, 

IN   THi:  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  16.  1960 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  excellent  way  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson,  has  set  forth 
the  importance  of  effective  coopera- 
tion between  the  Slate  and  the  Federal 
authorities  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
enforcement  of  laws  to  control  and  pun- 
ish criminal  activities,  I  am  directing  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  an  address  that 
he  is  delivering  this  evening  at  Rich- 
mond, before  the  convention  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Sheriffs'  and  City  Sergeants' 
Association. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  with  him  in  the  Senate  have  re- 
peatedly observed  the  way  in  which  Sen- 
ator Robertson  has  forcefully  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  utilize  his  wide  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  historical  facts  to 
stress  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
clear-cut  distinction  between  the  func- 
tions to  be  performed  by  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments.  At  Richmond 
there  will  be  no  departure  by  the  Senator 
from  his  usual  clarity  of  expression  in 
that  respect. 

We  have  in  common  experience  gained 
as  law  enforcement  officers  when  we 
were  young  men.  Senator  Robertson 
was  the  Commonwealth's  attorney  for 
Rockbridge  County  for  6  years  and  I  was 
the  sheriff  of  Maricopa  County  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona  for  5  years.  I 
learned,  as  he  did,  that  there  are  those 
who  will  commit  crimes  and  that  there 
are  always  available  many  others  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  support  law  and 
order  when  convinced  that  honest  en- 
forcement efforts  are  being  made. 


As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  clearly 
indicates,  the  availability  of  speedy 
transportation  has  made  crime  a  na- 
tional menace  1  .-om  w;th  h:m  ;r.  praise 
for  the  way  ui  which  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  is  rendering  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  States  in  resisting  the 
impact  of  organized  crime.  No  such  help 
was  available  when  we  were  county  of- 
ficers. 

In  1923,  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  then  a  young  man 
serving  as  an  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Justice.  I  was  impressed  with 
his  earnest  plea  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Identification  Division  in  that  Bu- 
reau where  fingerprints  from  all  parts  of 
the  Nation  could  be  assembled  and  clas- 
sified. I  promptly  agreed  to  assist  him 
in  that  effort  because  during  my  service 
as  sheriff  fingerprints  and  a  photograph 
which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
from  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Louis  V.  Etynge, 
who.  after  I  brought  him  back  from  San 
Francisco,  was  convicted  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree. 

When  the  Department  of  Justice  ap- 
propriation, bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1924 
was  under  consideration,  I  joined  in  urg- 
ing that  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  be 
provided  with  funds  to  acquire,  maintain, 
and  exchange  criminal  identification  rec- 
ords with  the  State  and  city  authorities, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  about  $50,000 
were  made  available  for  that  purpose. 

It  w£LS  not  until  1931  that  Mr  Hoover's 
proposal  was  linally  consummated  by  the 
permanent  esiablishment  of  the  Division 
of  Identification  in  the  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. As  Senator  Robertson 
points  out.  during  the  intervening  36 
years  the  FBI  Identification  Division  has 
acquired  more  than  150  million  finger- 
print cards  in  its  files. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress to  be  made  by  Senator  Robertson. 
to  which  I  have  referred,  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The    Control    of    Crime    Through 
Cooperation 

( Remarks  of  Ser.ator  A.  Willis  Robertson  at 
the  convention  of  the  Virginia  State 
Sheriffs'  and  City  Sergeants'  Association, 
John  Marshf.il  Hotel,  Richmond.  Va.. 
Aug.  16,  1960) 

For  6  years.  I  served  as  the  Common- 
wealth's attorney  for  Rockbridge  County, 
and  will  always  be  grateful  for  the  experi- 
ence, because,  through  it.  I  learned  about 
county  government  and  the  problems  of  law- 
enforcement  officers.  I  soon  learned  that  a 
Commonwealth's  attorney  could  not  hope  to 
make  a  record  as  a  good  prosecuting  attorney 
without  a  good  sheriff,  You  can't  send  a 
felon  to  the  penitentiary  before  he  is  caught, 
and  Eifter  he  is  ciught  you  can't  convict  him 
without  proving  criminal  Intent  and  the 
corpus  delicti. 

A  Joke  Is  told  on  some  criminal  lawyers 
that  their  fee  Is  determined  by  whether  they 
must  furnish  the  evidence  or  have  it  fur- 
nished by  the  client.  Commonwealth's  at- 
torneys must  rely  principally  upon  their 
sheriffs  in  establishing  the  fact  that  a  crime 
has  been  committed  and  connecting  the 
prisoner  with  it 

Nothing  more  clearly  Indicates  the  march 
of  time  and  changes  In  social  customs  than 
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the  history  of  the  office  of  sheriff  It  was  an 
offlce  we  Inherited  from  our  English  ances- 
tors. :,itiere  It  existed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  even  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
I  In  fact,  the  word  "sheria"  Is  a  Saxon  word 
indicating  the  executive  officer  of  a  shire,  or 
English  county.  The  Suxons  probably  elect- 
ed their  sheriffs,  but  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest the  sheriff  became  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  King,  appointed  by  him  from 
a  list  of  three  submitted  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Judges  of  the 
King's  Bench.  As  the  personal  representa- 
tive of  the  King,  the  sheriff  was  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  powerful  man  In  his 
shire,  which  was  known  as  his  bailiwick; 
and.  Incidentally,  the  offlce  was  very  remu- 
nerative. I  don't  know  what  the  early  of- 
flce of  sheriff  paid  In  England,  but  I  flnd  a 
record  of  the  fact  that  in  Scotland  the  depu- 
ties, there  known  as  sheriff's  deputies,  re- 
ceived salaries  from  $2,500  to  $10,000  a  year, 
so  the  sheriff  probably  received  as  much  as 
$25,000  per  year. 

However,  in  Scotland,  In  addition  to  being 
an  administrative  ofHclal,  the  sheriff  and  his 
deputies  were  also  trial  Justices  for  misde- 
meanors and  warrants  on  small  claimB. 

When  the  Colonial  Government  was  set  up 
tn  Virginia,  we  naturally  followed  the  Eng- 
lish  system,    with    sheriffs   appointed    for   a 
'    term  of  1  year  by  the  Governor  (the  King's 
representative)    from   a   list  of   three   peace 
commissioners  recommended  by  the  county 
court      The   sheriffs  of   that   day   and   time 
were  also  tax  collectors,  and  that  duty  Is  still 
exercised   by   the  sheriffs  of   West  Virginia. 
Prom  colonial   days  until   a   fish   and  game 
department    was    created    In    1916,    Virginia 
sheriffs    were    the   sole    game   wardens;    and 
untU  the  creation  of  the  motor  vehicle  divi- 
sion,  they  were   highway  traffic  patrolmen, 
combining  all  of  these  duties  and  functions 
;n  Mme  counties  for  the  munificent  salary 
-jt  S6C0  a  year,  plus  some  small  fees  which 
usually   went   to   the   deputies,   as    they   re- 
ceived no  salary.     About  the  only  thing  the 
Virginia  sheriff  doesn't  have  to  do  ttiat  the 
English  sheriff  did  is  to  furnish  liquor  and 
ther  refreshments  to  the  Judges.     But  even 
in    that    pleasant    function    of    the    English 
sheriff  he  has  assistance  from  a  distinguished 
group  )f.:.yf.r.    ■„■<     riders  with  the  sheriff." 

The  app.)i:.-::;t;.t  of  sheriffs  by  the  Gover- 
nor coM.:iued  until  the  spring  of  1775. 
when  the  then  Governor.  Lord  Dunsmore. 
suspen-ied  normal  governmental  functions, 
decl?.Ted  martial  law,  and  took  refuge  on  a 
I  British  man-of-war.  On  March  20,  1775.  a 
convention  was  held  in  the  city  of  Richmond 
to  consider  what  steps  the  Colonies  should 
take  to  preserve  their  freedom,  and  as  suted 
in  the  call  of  the  convention:  "To  bring 
about  a  return  of  the  halcyon  days  of  peace 
and  prosperity  ■■  That  was  a  remarkable 
conrentlon,  attended  by  two  representatives 
who  afterwards  became  President — Washing- 
ton, who  represented  Fairfax;  Jefferson,  who 
represented  Albemarle;  and  Benjamin  Har- 
rison of  Charles  City  County,  father  of  a  third 
President.  Rockbridge,  which  was  then  a 
part  of  Botetourt,  was  represented  by  John 
&-)wrer:  Augusta,  east  of  the  Alleghenies.  was 
represented  by  Thomas  Lewis  (a  descendant 
of  John  Lewis,  the  first  white  settler  in  the 
valley  I,  and  Samuel  McDowell.  The  area 
wst  of  the  AMeghenies  that  extended  to  the 
Mlasiaslpp:  River  was  represented  by  John 
Harvle.  Shenandoah  County,  then  called 
Ounmore,  was  represented  by  a  young 
Lutheran  preacher  named  Peter  Muhlenberg. 
It  was  'n  that  invention  that  he  made 
the  acquaintance  if  George  Washington,  who 
in  1776  n.^m^'d  h:m  a  colonel  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  where  he  served  with  much 
bravery  and  dlatinctl.):i  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major  general 

The   convention    met   again   in   Richmond 
on  July   17,   1775.  and  again  on  December   1, 


1775.  and  at  this  last  session,  among  other 
things,  made  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  sheriffs.  Under  the  terms  of  that  resolu- 
tion, whenever  the  term  of  a  sheriff  expired 
his  successor  was  t^polnted  for  a  term  of 
1  year  by  the  county  court.  In  colonial 
times  the  office  of  sheriff  in  Virginia,  as  In 
the  mother  country,  was  a  very  high  and  re- 
spected post,  but  In  Virginia  the  work  of  the 
sheriff  has  always  been  difBcult.  at  times 
dangerous,  and  In  many  counties  underpaid. 
In  many  respects.  I  think  Virginia  has  the 
best  government  of  any  State  In  the  Union. 
I  am  satisfied  that  In  no  State  Is  Justice 
administered  on  a  cleaner  and  higher  basis, 
but  I  have  frequently  felt  that  we  In  Vir- 
ginia have  not  attached  s#aclent  impor- 
tance :o  the  offices  of  sheriff  and  city  ser- 
geant, nor  adequately  remunerated  the 
clean,  able,  and  brave  men  who  have  been 
willing  to  assume  those  Important  posts. 

One  must  smile  as  he  reads  the  record 
that  there  could  be  no  court  held  In  Augusta 
County  for  4  years  after  It  was  formed  from 
Orange  In  1738  because  no  one  could  be  found 
willing  to  assume  the  duties  of  sheriff.  And 
for  many  years  after  the  county  was  formed, 
there  was  a  continuing  order  of  the  court 
exempting  from  Jury  duty  In  Staunton  citi- 
zens of  the  county  who  lived  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  We  have  expected  too  much  of 
our  sheriffs  and  city  sergeants  and  at  times 
have  required  them  to  make  brick  without 
straw.  The  real  significance  of  that  Biblical 
reference  was  that  the  children  of  Israel 
had  to  furnish  their  own  straw,  gathering 
It  in  the  fields  at  night  after  making  brick 
in  the  concentration  camps  all  day.  And 
out  of  the  meager  salaries  and  fees  allowed 
our  sheriffs  and  city  sergeants  we  have  ex- 
pected them  to  respond  to  every  call  for  help 
(traveling  at  their  own  expense),  and,  when 
some  major  crime  has  been  committed,  to 
spend  days  and  weeks  in  working  up  the 
evidence. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  our  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  found  them- 
selves unable  to  compete  with  ruthless  bands 
of  organized  criminals,  operating  ac.oag 
State  lines.  Good  roads  and  fast,  easy  means 
of  transportation  became  the  allies  of  organ- 
ized crime  as  far  back  as  1920.  when  boot- 
leggers and  hijackers  began  to  operate  in 
this  country  on  a  major  scale.  It  was  in 
response  to  this  situation  that  the  Federal 
Government  in  1934  passed  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act.  As  you  know,  this  act,  as  It  ex- 
ists today,  makes  It  a  Federal  offense  to  flee 
across  State  lines  to  avoid  prosecution,  cus- 
tody or  confinement  for  serious  criminal 
acU.  The  FBI  has  had  the  responsibility 
of  Investigating  violations  under  this  statute, 
but  before  It  can  enter  such  a  case,  there 
must  be  indication  that  the  fugitive  has 
left  the  State,  and  local  authorities  must 
agree  to  extradite  the  criminal  when  he  Is 
located.  The  law  provides  for  Federal  prose- 
cution, but.  very  properly,  this  rarely  occurs 
since  the  primary  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
locate  and  return  to  local  custody  those  In- 
dividuals who  have  committed  serious 
crimes. 

The  value  of  this  cooperative  function,  be- 
tween Federal  and  local  governments.  Is  evi- 
dent when  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  1959 
are  noted.  In  that  year,  1,149  Fugitive  Felon 
Act  subjects  were  located  by  the  FBI.  an 
Increase  of  more  than  12  percent  over'  the 
previous  alltime  high  establUhed  In  1958. 

I  mention  this  act,  because  It  seems  to 
me  that  It  furnishes  the  framework  of  a 
proper  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  local  governments  for  co- 
operation In  law  enforcement  It  is  a  frame- 
work In  which  the  responsibilities  are  shared, 
but  the  primary  responsibility  for  crimes  of 
a  local  nature  remains  with  the  local  law 
enforcement  officers.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  proper  areas  where  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment can  and  does  assist  you  In  yoxir 
most  Important  work.  When  I  spoke  to  your 
group  In  1936.  I  urged  you  to  make  full'  use 
of  the  facilities  which  had  only  recently  been 
made  available  to  you  through  the  FBI.  The 
FBI  National  Academy  had  been  initiated 
only  in  1935.  the  year  before  I  spoke  to  your 
group,  and  I  urged  your  members  to  attend 
the  courses  of  training  provided  by  the  Acad- 
emy, which  Is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"West  Point  of  law  enforcement."  I'm  glad 
to  learn  that  you  have  done  so.  Since  the 
Inception  of  this  Academy,  there  have  been 
a  total  of  133  graduates  from  the  State  of 
Virginia,  and  of  this  nimiber,  I  am  Informed. 
94  are  still  active  in  law  enforcement  In 
Virginia. 

One  of  the  most  notable  Virginia  graduates 
of  the  National  Academy  Is  Col.  Charles  W. 
Woodson.  Jr  .  superintendent,  Virginia  State 
Police.  Richmond.  Va..  who  is  currently  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  Colonel  Woodson  was  also 
the  president  of  his  National  Academy  class 
In  1940. 

Two  very  excellent  officers  In  the  State  of 
Virginia  have  been  selected  to  attend  the 
National  Academy  starting  on  August  15 
1960.  They  are  Sheriff  Harold  Clark  Taylor" 
Isle  of  Wight  County,  and  Lt.  JuUus  Marvin 
Boyers,  police  department.  Staunton.  Va. 

It  Is  heartening  to  note  that  the  citizens 
and  law-enforcement  officials  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  have  recognized  the  professional 
nature  of  police  work  and  are  actively  i>ar- 
tlclpatlng  by  sending  police  officers  to  the 
FBI  National  Academy. 

Other  services  of  the  FBI  which  I  called 
your  attention  to  In  1936  were  the  FBI 
Laboratory  and  the  FBI  IdentificaUon 
Division. 

Dtirlng  fiscal  year  1959.  a  total  of  1.886  ex- 
aminations were  made  by  the  FBI  Laboratory 
on  specimens  submitted  by  Virginia  law-en- 
forcement agencle*.  The  FBI  Laboratory  U 
an  excellent  source  of  sclentlflc  aid  which  U 
available  to  law-enforcement  agencies  sim- 
ply for  the  asking.  The  examination  of  a 
piece  of  evidence  U  performed  without  cost 
to  the  agency,  and.  if  requested,  the  FBI  wiU 
send  the  laboratory  technician  to  testify  as 
an  expert  witness  at  a  local  trial,  also  at  no 
cost  to  the  agency. 

The  FBI  Identification  DlvUlon  now  In- 
cludes In  Its  files  156.402.518  fingerprint 
cards,  representing  over  75  million  persons. 
Ninety-five  law-enforcement  agencies  In  the 
State  of  Virginia  are  presently  contrlbutlnE 
to  this  division. 

The  FBI  has  esUbllshed  a  disaster  squad 
of  highly  trained  fingerprint  experts  who. 
upon  the  request  of  law-enforcement  au- 
thorlUes,  are  immediately  dispatched  to  dis- 
aster areas  In  an  effort  to  Identify  casualties. 
This  humanltarUn  service  has  been  utilized 
In  the  last  several  years  largely  In  connection 
with  plane  crashes,  in  January  of  this  year. 
the  disaster  squad  was  called  upon  to  assist 
local  authorities  In  IdentificaUon  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  plane  crash  which  occiured  in 
Charles  City  County.  Va.  This  again.  It 
seems  to  me,  U  a  proper  function  of  Uie 
Federal  Government. 

Another  service  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  FBI  police  schools 

During  fiscal  year  1960,  a  total  of  54  police 
schools  were  conducted  by  the  FBI  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  In  addlUon.  the  FBI  con- 
ducted five  specialized  law-enforcement  con- 
ferences on  the  subject  of  auto  theft  during 
the  first  part  of  1960.  These  schools  not  only 
acquaint  officers  with  new  investigative  tech- 
niques and  methods,  but  also  advise  them 
of  the  many  ways  the  FBI  can  assist  them 
in  the  solution  of  a  crime  through  the  use 
of  their  Laboratory  or  Identification  Divi- 
sion. 

Schools  of  this  nature  are  an  example  of 
the  excellent  Instruction  that  is  available  to 
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law-enforcement  officers  today.  Officers,  be- 
cause of  the  hlghlj  professional  nature  of 
their  work,  should  constantly  strive  to  keep 
abreast  of  new  scler  tlflc  methods  and  tech- 
niques which  they  nay  apply  In  the  course  of 
tlieir  investlgaUons. 

In  spite  of  the  cooperation  between  local 
law-enforcement  oIQclals  and  the  Federal 
Goveriunent.  and  In  spite  of  the  modern 
methods  of  scientific  detection  and  identifi- 
cation, crime  in  the  United  SUtes  continues 
to  rise. 

An  estimated  1.553,992  serious  crimes  were 
committed  in  the  United  States  In  1958.  a 
rise  of  9  percent  in  comparison  Tvith  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  r  se  in  crime  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  rate  of  population  Increase  In  the 
country.  The  overall  rise  of  9  percent  for  1958 
was  supported  by  Increases  in  each  of  the  7 
serious  crime  categories,  namely,  forcible 
rape,  robbery,  buri?lary.  larceny  over  $50, 
aggravated  assault,  murder,  and  automobile 
thefts. 

Preliminary  crime  data  for  1959  reveals 
that  crimes  agalnsi  the  person  rose  7  per- 
cent. Crimes  against  property  increased  1 
percent,  according  to  reports  received  from 
police  In  cities  over  25,000.  Some  individual 
offenses  showed  merkc-d  changes  as  follows: 
Aggravated  assault,  up  7  percent;  murder, 
up  5  percent;  rape,  up  4  percent;  and  rob- 
bery, down  2  percent.  Burglary  showed  no 
noticeable  change,  while  auto  thefts  and 
major  larcenies  ro««;  2  percent  and  1  percent 
respectively. 

The  continuing  Increase  m  crime  Is  re- 
flected in  statistics  for  the  flrst  6  months  of 
1960.  when  crime  increased  an  additional  9 
percent.  During  this  period  there  was  a 
sharp  upward  trend  in  serious  crimes  re- 
ported by  cities  ov-'r  25,000.  Robberies  were 
up  13  percent,  reflening  the  highest  Increase, 
followed  closely  by  burglaries  with  a  12  per- 
cent rise,  while  1  u-cenles  over  $60  rose  8 
percent.  These  figures  for  the  flrst  6  months 
of  1960  show  a  total  of  462.396  offenses 
against  property  reported  by  contributing 
cities.  ThAt  is  an  Increase  of  over  40,000 
more  burglaries,  robberies,  and  thefts  than 
occurred  during  t:ie  same  period  In  1959. 
The  minimum  loss  which  this  figure  repre- 
sents Is  a  staggerlniT  ^134  million. 

In  view  of  this  Increase  In  crime,  all  of  us, 
and  not  only  those  of  you  who  are  Imme- 
diately responsible,  should  concern  ourselves 
with  the  problem  of  law  enforcement.  In 
my  opinion  coopei-atlon,  as  exists  between 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  Is  the 
most  effective  weatxjn  against  the  criminal 
world.  This  coope-atlon,  however,  must  ex- 
tend to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

In  speaking  of  the  continued  increase  In 
crime  in  the  United  States,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, has  observed  that  many  citizens  have 
a  detached  attitude  toward  crime;  that  they 
are  seldom  concerned  with  the  plight  of 
their  neighbors  who  have  been  victimized 
by  \iclcnis  crlmlnuls.  He  pointed  out  that 
all  too  often  brutal  crimes  arouse  only  mor- 
bid curiosity  or  mild  rympathy  for  the  vic- 
tims, instead  of  lidignatlon  and  concerted 
action  against  lnwbreakers  who  all  too 
often  have  shown  utter  contempt  for  human 
lives  and  rights. 

Mr.  Hoover  clte<l  the  fact  that  the  rising 
tide  of  crime  Is  not  attributable  alone  to 
our  population  growth,  but  Is  traceable  pri- 
marily to  the  two  following  conditions: 

(1)  There  has  been  an  unfortunate  spread 
of  moral  deterioration  among  growing  com- 
munities of  otxr  population.  This  Is  not 
evinced  alone  In  the  rise  of  bank  robberies 
and  crimes  of  violence  but  Includes  the  will- 
ingness of  many  law-abiding  Americans  to 
compromise  their  Ideals  If  an  easy  dollar 
can  be  made.  This  concept  Is  commonly 
known  In  otu*  society  as  "payola." 


(2)  Public  apathy  toward  crime  and  other 
dangerous  conditions  has  been  on  the  rise 
In  too  many  American  communities.  Such 
apathy  attacks  man's  sensitivity  to  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong.  Its  symp- 
toms are  lethargy,  self-indulgence,  and  the 
desire  of  personal  pleasure  before  duty. 

The  problem  of  young  p>eople  involved  In 
crime  activities  is  tragic.  The  increasing 
frequency  of  youth  crimes  la  compounded 
by  an  increasing  savagery  in  their  conunls- 
slon. 

Many  authorities  In  noting  the  continued 
Increase  in  crime  and  the  resultant  danger 
to  our  country  have  loudly  advocated  the 
establishment  of  various  types  of  national 
crune  commissions  and  national  police 
forcee.  Crime  commissions  and  national 
police  forces  are  not  the  answer  to  this 
serious  problem.  Local  crimes  should  be 
handled  by  local  authorities  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  many  cooperative  facilities  avail- 
able to  all  law  enforcement  today. 

There  have  also  been  in  recent  years  many 
proposals  for  invasion  of  the  police  powers  of 
Stales  by  the  Federal  Government,  in  the 
guise  of  so-called  civil  rights  bills,  while  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  a  number  of  occasions 
has  used  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  as  an  excuse  for  invading  the 
police  lowers  of  the  States,  especially  with 
respect  to  religious  and  loyalty  issues.  Those 
of  us  who  have  opposed  these  invasions  have 
not  done  so  because  of  any  lack  of  sensitivity 
to  the  rights  of  every  American  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  Constitution,  but  because  we 
know  that  ultimately  the  enjoyment  by  all 
citizens  of  all  their  civil  rights  depends  upon 
the  preservation  of  a  Federal  Union  com- 
posed of  sovereign  States  which  had  re- 
served to  themselves  or  the  people  thereof 
all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment. The  retention  within  the  States 
of  the  police  power  Is  one  of  the  most  Ini- 
{xjrtant  elements  of  sovereignty  which  were 
wisely  retained  by  the  State  governments  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Union. 
Alexander  Hamilton  recognized  this.  In 
spite  of  his  reputation  as  an  advocate  of  a 
strong  Central  Government,  he  wrote  In  The 
Federalist,  No.  17,  as  follows: 

"There  Is  one  transcendent  advantage  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  the  State  govern- 
ments, which  alone  suffices  to  place  the  mat- 
ter in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  light — I  mean 
the  ordinary  administration  of  criminal  and 
civil  Justice.  This,  of  all  others,  is  the  most 
powerftil,  most  universal,  and  most  attractive 
source  of  popular  obedience  and  attachment. 
It  is  that  which,  being  the  immediate  and 
visible  guardian  of  life  and  property,  having 
Its  benefits  and  its  terrors  In  constant  ac- 
tivity before  the  public  eye,  regulating  all 
those  personal  Interests  and  familiar  con- 
cerns to  which  the  sensibility  of  individuals 
Is  more  immediately  awake,  contributes,  more 
than  any  other  circumstance,  to  impressing 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  affection,  es- 
teem, and  reverence  toward  the  Government. 
This  great  cement  of  society,  which  will  dif- 
fuse Itself  almost  wholly  through  the  chan- 
nels of  the  particular  governments.  Inde- 
pendent of  all  other  causes  of  Influence. 
would  Insure  them  so  decided  an  empire  over 
their  respective  citizens  as  to  render  them 
at  all  times  a  complete  counterpoise,  and 
not  unfrequently.  dangerous  rivals  to  the 
power  of  the  Union." 

K^'en  though  Ha"nllton  may  not  have  been 
accurate  In  his  pre*  ictlon  that  the  retention 
of  police  power  In  the  States  would  make 
them  "dangerous  rivals  to  the  power  of  the 
Union,"  he  was  entirely  accurate  In  his  ap- 
praisal of  the  Importance  to  the  concept  of 
federalism  of  the  retention  of  the  police 
powers  within  the  States  It  Is  r.o  accident 
that  the  dictatorships  of  the  recent  past. 
and  the  C-ommunlst  nations  of  the  present. 


are  called  police  h-tates.  Every  government, 
of  course,  exercises  police  powerF:  but  in 
the  police  states  those  powers  are  exercised 
with  oppressive  ruthlessness  by  the  Central 
Government  rath?r  than  by  local  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  you  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  maintain  the  concept 
of  States  rights  11  otir  Government  Is  to  re- 
main one  of  Indlv  dual  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity. But  the  success  of  our  efforts,  and 
the  retention  of  dut  liberties  and  opportu- 
nities, depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  those 
of  you  who  have  :ihe  duty  and  responsibility 
for  exercising  the  great  police  powers  which 
you  continue  to  hold.  I  know  that  Virginia 
peace  officers  will,  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
be  worthy  custodians  of  these  powers. 


Democratic  National  Convention  Keynote 
Addre«s  3v  Senator  Church 


EXTENSI3N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

^    TENNXSSEI 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNI  :"ED  STATES 

Tucsda-'.  August  16.  1960 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
recent  Democrf  tic  National  Convention. 
the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Chtjrch]  delivered  a  brilliant  and  elo- 
quent keynote  address.  His  addres:^  set 
the  tone  of  the  convention.  Hii  address 
was  well  compo.ied.  masterfully  delivered, 
and  splendidly  received.  Seldom  in  the 
history  of  our  (iountry  has  the  honor  of 
delivering  a  keynote  address  to  a  na- 
tional convention  come  to  one  so  young 
as  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho:  never 
has  it  come  to  one  who  has  spoken  more 
sincerely,  more  pungently,  or  mere  elo- 
quently. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  h.s  very 
able  address,  t<3(rether  with  some  editorial 
comment  which  I  have  coUecied.  be 
printed  in  the  ::oncressional  Record. 

Tl;ere  t)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
and  the  editorial  comment  tvere  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Reccp.d.  as  fellows : 

KXTNOTE  AODRES.'^   BY  SE>fATOR  FRANK  CrrtJECH 

or  Idaho,  at  the  Democratic  National 
CoN\^E^moN,  los  Angeles,  Jth-Y  11.  i960 
A  keynote  speaker  is  often  exj>ected  to  }->er- 
form  like  a  cheerleader  at  a  pep  rally.  But 
these  are  solemr  tlnies  that  sunmnon  us  to 
reason  together.  We  are  Democrats,  r.ot  be- 
cause our  party  has  alwav-s  done  everything 
right,  but  because  it  has  been  the  p>r:nclpal 
party  of  progress.  We  face  the  future  with 
assurance,  because  of  the  way  our  party  has 
served  the  country  in  the  past. 

No  other  ptu^j*.  for  example,  has  furnished 
so  many  great  Presidents — the  author  of  our 
liberties,  Thomjis  Jefferson;  the  framer  of 
frontier  freedom.  Andrew  Jackson;  tlie  sen- 
tinel of  integrity  in  public  offlce.  Grover 
Cleveland,  the  «:holarly  architect  of  world 
order,  Woodrow  Wilson;  the  giant  of  htimanl- 
tarian  reform.  Franklin  Roosevelt;  and  that 
indomitable  man  of  the  people,  Harry 
Truman. 

Nearly  everybxly  now  acclaims  the  liberal 
reforms  that  Democrats  had  to  hammer  out, 
against  determi:ied  Republican  opposition,  a 
few  short  years  ago — the  Stx-ial  Security  Act. 
to  give  a  nilnin.al  retirement  income  to  our 
senior  citizens:  rhe  minimum  wage  and  hour 
laws,    to    upgraie    menial    wages    to    decent 
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standards,  the  REA  bringing  electric  light 
rx>  the  countryside  ■>!  America;  and  the 
Federal  hoosing  program,  which  has  enabled 
the  bulk  of  our  people  to  become  the  owners 
of  their  own  homes. 

I  wish  that  time  would  permit  a  review  of 
ai:  the  achievements  of  former  Democratic 
administrations.  But  the  laurels  of  the  past 
alone  do  not  entitle  us  to  the  keys  to  the 
future.  We  will  deserve  to  win  the  coming 
election,  net  on  account  of  yesterday's  serv- 
ice, but  on  the  basis  of  the  programs  we  pre- 
sent for  today,  and  the  plans  we  project  for 
tomorrow  Therefore.  I  must  speak  to  you 
tonli?ht  of  the  grave  crisis  confronting  us  all. 

Ours  Is  an  awesome  age.  We  live  anxiously 
in  the  shadow  of  the  mushroom  cloud,  and 
wonder  whether  the  human  race  Itself  Is 
to  be  consumed  In  the  witchflre  of  thermo- 
nuclear war  We  see  the  world  In  upheaval. 
polarized  about  fAo  gigantic  adversaries,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
stake  Is  the  shape  of  the  future 

If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  communism  on  ex- 
hibit, even  more  Is  the  United  States  the 
showcase  of  democracy.  How  urgent  It  Is  for 
us  to  demonstrate  to  all  the  watching  world 
that  democracy  has  the  will  to  serve  vital 
public  needs  How  Ironic  that  oiir  national 
adm.lnlstration  should  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  'holdback"  party,  during  the 
times  that  beseeched  us  to  push  ahead. 

For  the  heralded  'crvisade"  of  1952  brought 
only  complacency  back  to  Washington.  It 
was  the  same  old  "keep  cool  with  CooUdge" 
attitude  of  the  twenties;  It  was  the  familiar 
"prosperity  is  ;u3t  around  the  corner"  spirit 
which  prevented  Herbert  Hoover  from  ever 
coming  to  grips  with  the  great  depression. 
Once  the  new  Elsenhower  "team"  had  been 
Installed,  Madison  Avenue  eagerly  took 
charge,  and  a  barrage  of  bland  ballyhoo  soon 
filled  the  la;id  Like  a  drug.  If  you  please.  It 
has  tranquiUzed  our  leadership  for  ever  7 
years 

Now  we  must  be  d  ne  with  this  addition. 
We  must  seek  candid  answers  to  the  hard 
questions:  Where  do  we  really  stand?'  Where 
are  we  headed-     What  must  we  do  about  it? 

We  are  told  by  the  Republicans  to  be  con- 
tent, that  they  have  d(»ne  as  much  about 
our  problems  as  we  can  afford,  and  that  the 
present  prosperity  attests  to  their  prudent 
management  of  our  affairs. 

But  do  we  have  a  wholesome  prosperity? 
I  submit  It  Is  a  pitchman  prosperity,  the 
kind  that  results  when  government  Is  run 
by  hucksters  not  unaccustomed  to  selling 
Inferior  products  by  wrapping  them  in  bright 
packages 

It  is  no  accident  that  big  business  profits 
are  higher  than  ever,  nor  that  small  busi- 
ness is  falling  at  a  record  rate  The  Repub- 
licans tell  us  that  this  Is  due  to  the  im- 
mutable law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
The  Attest,  of  course,  are  the  biggest,  as 
ajiyone  knows  who  has  ever  been  in  an 
alley  fight.  If  small  business  doesn't  want  to 
get  licked.  It  will  have  to  get  out  of  the  alley. 
In  any  case,  it  is  paternalism,"  according  to 
the  Republican  rulebook,  for  the  Govern- 
m.er.t  to  intervene  as  referee. 

Who  suffers  from  this  pitchman  pros- 
perity'  Not  Just  smEill  business,  but  the 
farmers   as   well. 

This  administration,  in  dealing  with  the 
farm  problem,  has  treated  the  American 
people  like  the  fabled  blind  men  of  India 
who  went  to  see  the  elephant.  One  felt  his 
side  and  thought  him  like  a  wall;  one  his  tall 
and  thought  him  like  a  rope;  one  his  ear 
and  thought   him  li'ice  a  fan: 

".A.nd  so  these#hen  of  Indostan 
I      Disputed  loud   and  long, 
(     Though  each  wa.=!  partly  In  the  right. 
And  all  were  In  the  wrong," 

To  the  farmers,  the  Republicans  have 
s&ld:    "Price  supports  have  Induced  you  to 


overproduce.  We  will  lower  them.  Less  food 
will  mean  higher  prices,  and  this  will  make 
you  prosperous." 

To  the  consumers,  they  have  said:  "We  are 
lifting  acreage  restrictions  and  reducing  the 
farmers'  price  supports.^Thls  will  mean 
more  food  at  cheaper  prices  in  the  market- 
place." 

To  all  of  us  who  are  taxpayers,  they  have 
said:  "We  are  paring  down  the  farm  program 
to  save  you  taxes. '" 

With  such  conflicting  arguments,  the  ad- 
ministration won  approval  from  a  Republi- 
can Congress.  In  1954,  of  Its  flexible  price 
support  program,  and  the  use  of  the  veto 
has  kept  it  alive  ever  since.  With  the  same 
argum.ents,  the  program  Is  still  defended, 
despite  all  the  accumulated  evidence  of  its 
failure. 

Has  It  helped  the  consumer?  The  house- 
wife will  tell  you  that  groceries  are  higher 
than  ever. 

Has  It  helped  the  ta.xpayer?  Why  this  ad- 
ministration has  spent  more  money  on  Its 
farm  program  than  all  previous  administra- 
tions combined,  from  the  time  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  first  established  In 
1862.  Instead  of  declining,  our  surpluses 
have  grown  mammoth.  Just  to  maintain 
them,  now  costs  us  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  For  some  of  those  who  own 
storage  bins,  this  may  be  the  road  to  riches, 
but  for  the  farmer.  It  Is  the  road  to  ruin. 

Farm  Income  has  dropped  23  percent  since 
1952.  while  costs  have  continued  to  rise,  in 
a  squeeze  that  has  driven  nearly  5  million 
people  off  the  farms.  We  Democrats  reject 
the  proposition  that  the  family  farm  Is 
finished.  The  farmer  Is  entitled  to  a  fair 
return  on  the  food  and  fiber  he  raises,  and 
no  prosperity  Is  genuine  that  excludes  him. 

Yet  those  who  pay  for  this  pitchman  pros- 
perity are  not  confined  to  either  farmers  or 
small  businessmen.  Worklngmen  pay  for  it. 
Elderly  people  on  pensions  pay  for  it.  E?very- 
one  who  has  to  borrow  pays  for  It.  The  cost 
Is  exacted  in  higher  interest  rates. 

I  swear  Rip  Van  Winkle  could  have  gone 
to  sleep  during  anytime  in  this  century  past, 
and  upon  awakening,  could  readily  have  de- 
termined which  party  was  in  control,  merely 
by  asking.  "How  high  are  the  interest  rates?" 
And.  If  they  were  hovering  up  there  close 
to  the  ceiling,  he  could  bet  his  life  that  the 
Republicans  had  taken  over  In  Washington. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  administration. 
In  1953.  was  to  raise  the  interest  rates,  a 
policy  that  has  already  cost  the  taxpayers 
$12  billion,  just  to  pay  the  Increased  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  Imagine  what  the 
boosted  tax  cost  has  been  on  money  borrowed 
by  the  States,  the  cities,  and  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  Isuid. 

But  even  this  Is  not  all.  Pile  on  top  of  it 
the  added  money  paid  out  ^  every  person 
who  has  had  to  buy  his  TV  set.  refrigerator, 
or  automobile,  on  the  installment  plan,  and 
you  can  begin  to  understand  how  splraling 
interest  rates  have  Intensified  the  Inflation, 
and  lifted  the  coet  of  living  to  an  alltlme 
high. 

The  fact  is  that  the  tight-money  policies 
of  this  administration  have  sapped  our  vi- 
tality and  shackled  our  economic  growth. 
Compare  the  past  7  years  under  this  Repub- 
lican administration  with  the  previous  7  yeprs 
under  the  Democrats,  During  the  Truman 
administration,  our  gross  national  product 
increased  an  average  of  4.7  percent  each  year. 
Under  the  ESsenhower  administration,  the 
Increase  has  averaged  only  23  percent,  less 
than  half  as  much.  And  if  our  growing  pop- 
ulation Ls  taken  into  account,  the  per  capita 
rate  of  growth  for  the  7  years  under  the 
Democrats  was  four  times  as  great  as  under 
*he  Republicans. 

Indeed,  our  economic  vigor  has  been  under- 
mined to  the  point  that  our  urgent  needs 


at  home  have  been  left  untreated  like  fester- 
ing sores. 

Private  slums  are  spreading  through  the 
rotting  cores  of  our  big  cities,  while  our 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing  programs 
are  "too  little  and  too  late."  Our  private 
automobiles  are  stalled  in  traffic  jams,  while 
rapid  public  transportation,  for  lack  of  funds, 
lags  20  years  behind  our  needs.  Private  dis- 
sipation flourishes,  while  public  education 
flounders.  The  classroom  shortage  has  not 
been  met.  and  we  continue  to  spend  more 
for  liquor  and  tobacco  than  for  public 
schools.  To  sweeten  private  life,  our  stores 
display  a  billion  bottles  of  deodorant,  yet  a 
modest  bill  to  reduce  the  stench  from  our 
polluted  public  rivers  was  vetoed,  and  the 
urban  air — thickening  with  contamination — 
begins  to  threaten  public  health. 

We  have  cared  so  much  about  "conspicu- 
ous consumption"  that  our  lives  are  clut- 
tered with  gadgets.  Yet,  we  have  cared  so 
little  about  our  public  responsibilities,  that 
both  young  and  old  have  been  neglected; 
gangs  of  switchblade  delinquents  haunt  the 
public  streets,  while  the  lack  of  adequate 
medical  care  for  tht  aged  Is  fast  becoming  a 
national  disgrace. 

What  does  all  of  this  portend  for  America? 
Are  we  to  become  a  modern  Babylon  of  pub- 
lic want  amidst  private  glut?  Is  this  to  be 
the  last  port  of  call  for  the  great  American 
Republic?  Such  has  been  the  direction  of 
our  course — under  this  Republican  adminis- 
tration. 

I  say  to  you:  The  Issue  In  the  coming  elec- 
tion is  not  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  whether  the 
strong  or  the  weak;  It  is  not  Richard  Nixoh, 
whether  the  new  or  the  old;  the  Issue  Is 
our  country's  course — whether  we  can  risk 
another  4-year  ride  on  the  Republican  train. 

For  It  Is  the  same  old  train.  He  who  sits  in 
the  cab  up  front  cannot  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ride.  The  train  rvms  on  Re- 
publican tracks,  and  they  are  fixed  in  place. 
To  change  direction,  we  must  change  trains, 
and  that  is  just  what  the  American  people 
plan  to  do  In  November. 

What  will  be  our  new  direction?  Well, 
let's  see  what  the  Democrats  In  Congress  have 
done — even  In  the  face  of  veto,  and  the  threat 
of  veto — these  past  few  years. 

We  have  advanced  the  cause  of  good  health 
through  larger  appropriations  for  vital  med- 
ical research  against  cancer,  heart  disease, 
tuberculosis,  and  a  host  of  other  chronic 
aliments. 

We  have  kept  faith  wtlh  our  forefathers  by 
overcoming  40  years  of  resistance,  to  embrace 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  within  the  Federal  Union, 
as  our  49th  and  50th  States. 

We  have  broken  a  stalemate  In  the  fight 
for  full  equality  under  law,  by  enacting  the 
first  civil  rights  legislation  In  80  years,  to 
better  protect  the  right  to  vote  for  all  our 
citizens,  regardless  of  race  or  color.  Much 
remains  to  be  done,  but  It  Is  already  clear 
that  the  Democratic  Party  Is  dealing  most 
effectively  with  the  lingering  problem  of  ra- 
cial intolerance,  even  as  we  have  rejected 
religious  bigotry.  We  are  proud  to  count 
among  our  leading  contenders  for  the  Presi- 
dency Itself,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
alike. 

But  in  other  fields,  the  work  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  has  been  blocked  by  the 
Republican  veto.  In  the  field  of  continued 
development  of  our  water  resources — so  Im- 
portant to  my  own  State  of  Idaho,  and  the 
future  of  the  country — the  Republican  Cab- 
inet Is  split.  One  half  wants  "no  new  starts." 
the  other  half  demands  "more  new  stops," 
Pour  times  In  4  years,  rivers  and  harbors  bills 
have  been  vetoed. 

Twice  the  Congress  has  tried  to  give  aid  to 
depressed  areas  of  chronic  unemployment, 
and  twice  have  the  bills  been  vetoed.  Twice, 
because  of  vetoes,  we  have  seen  an  adequate 
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public  housing  program  cut  below  our  mini- 
mal needs  and  msny  have  been  the  times 
that  CnnercBs  ha  ^  been  fruPtrtited  In  its 
efforts  U>  deal  with  the  worsening  farm  prob- 
lem Half  a  ao7fn  malor  farm  bills  have 
been  vetoed  since  lubo 

It  only  there  hai  been  a  Democrat  In  the 
^^'hlte  House,  thes"  past  7  Republican  years, 
and  we  had  contln  aed  to  enioy  the  same  rate 
of  economic  grow  h  we  pxperien^ed  during 
the  previous  7  Denocratlc  year"  there  wifd 
have  been  plenty  ~>t  revenue  to  er\t\c*  all  'if 
these  programs  In'o  law  plus  urban  renewal 
and  school  constru-'tioii  be?»ldes,  withiait  del- 
Iclt  spendlne,  and  without  need  for  any  in- 
crease In  Foderii!  1  .xes 

This  is  whv  the  \,meri'~iir>  people  sre  deter- 
mined to  put  an  ead  to  divided  government. 
Not  only  are  they  going  to  reelect  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  but  they  ai-e  going  to  make 
sure  that  the  man  we  nominate  In  this  cor.- 
ventinn  hernmps  'he  r:'^'<!t  President  of  the 
United  States 

We  must  make  the  change  Our  problems 
at  home  call  for  it  Our  predicament  abroad 
comi>el8  It 

The  President  and  his  representatives,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  conduct  our  foreign 
policy.  For  over  7  years,  they  have  staged  It 
as  though  the  vorld  were  a  grandstand, 
where  showmanship  might  be  the  easy  sub- 
stitute for  statesnianshlp 

Before  It's  too  late,  we  mu.^t  begin  to  see 
the  world  reallstlciilly  We  lire  on  a  shrunken 
planet,  where  thr  prevailing  order  of  the 
past  three  ren'urUf?  ha?  tx-er.  dp?^*r-"<yed  New 
nation.^  r'.ne  fr>m  the  wre' k.-i^e  ^f  rid  em- 
pires, s  ■.':.. \i  Mur  world,  I'.Y.p  ar:  :cnt  Gaul, 
lies  divided  in  thr>e  part.'  Or.r  p;'.rt  r^nsifts 
of  the  We.^tern  nation?,  led  by  the  United 
States:  one  part  '••f  the  C'^mmtmlst  nat!on=. 
dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union;  while  the 
third  part  is  made  up  of  the  newly  emerging 
nations  in  the  old  c.;)lonlal  rpgii-n;"  of  Africa, 
A'^ia,  and  the  southern  roTi^ 

These  undevelo;3ed  and  uncommitted  na- 
tions are  the  "no  man"?  lands"  on  which  the 
destiny  of  the  human  race  win  be  decided, 
P<3r  if  the  continents  cf  Africa  and  A.=la  are 
drawn  behind  the  Iror.  and  Bamboo  Curtains, 
the  economy  c>f  ^Ve«ftfrn  IFurope  is  at  once 
undermined  And  If  we  y;r;d  Europe,  Asia 
and  Alrlca  tn  the  r^)mniun!!:ts  the  balance  i.f 
power  will  fatally  .•'hi'*  aitalnst  us,  thus 
assuring  eventual  C':!r.munlst  domination  of 
all  the  world 

Two  ways  of  life-  freedom  and  commu- 
nism—are lv-»cked  in  mortal  competition. 
Until  the  debris  has  beer,  cleared  away  from 
the  WTeckeil  stimnilt  ronferenre  In  Paris, 
until  the  tumult  that  turned  the  President 
back  from  Tnkyo  is  better  undcr^tCKid,  we 
cannot  know,  for  sure,  what  form  this  com- 
petition may  take  But  this  we  do  know: 
we  shall  either  win  It  or  lose  It  There  is  no 
way  out  of  it  History's  verdict  will  be 
rendered.  The  days  i,)f  our  years  will  deter- 
mine whether  freedom  sliall  endure 

Accordingly,  we  must  Inquire.  How  have 
the  Communists  been  doing  in  this  dire  con- 
test? 

A  few  months  ago.  my  wife  and  I  stood  in 
a  long  line  which  moved  slowly  across  the 
Red  Square  In  Moscow.  Into  the  marble  mau- 
soleum beneath  th.e  K'tn  :n  wall  We  went 
there  to  see  the  mortal  renains  of  I  enln  and 
Stalin,  laid  out  upon  Ijeds  of  bronze  The 
mausoleum  is  the  fiegan  cathedral  of  world 
communism,  and  each  day  the  "conirades" 
c«nes  there,  three  and  fou;  ebrfast.  In  a 
never -ending  prooesslor 

It  Is  the  Fame  prvx-e^slon  that  emerged 
from  the  rum  of  Russia  at  the  er.d  of  the 
Second  World  War  to  thrupt  up  a  Red  em- 
pire— the  only  new  empire  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. It  now  engulfs  all  of  Eastern  E?urope 
and  vast  China,  and  enckiees  a  th!rd  rf  the 
worlds   people    vrtthin    its   spreading   reach. 


Its  method  of  expansion  has  always  been 
conquest,  either  fr-irn  within  or  from  with- 
out: In  no  Communist  land  have  the  people 
ever  freelv  voted  the  system  In  and  in  no 
"urh  land  have  they  ever  been  given  a  chance 
to  vote  it  out 

Now  the  tyranny  in'.adPF  the  Middle  Eaft, 
and  plants  Its  seed?  in  restle.ss  .Africa 

I  have  listened  to  Nlklta  Khrushchev  be- 
hind the  closed  door?  i»f  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  I  havr-  hep.rd  hi?  cer- 
■aln  prediction  thht  ommnnism  wriuld  win 
history's  verdict  He  tK^a-'ted  that  although 
we  may  be  freemei-i,  our  pri'r.crhUdren  will 
be  Communists 

Is  this  an  Idle  boast''  The  Communl.<=t£ 
have  seized  a  third  of  the  w^irld  in  15  year? 
History  does  not  record  another  conquest  so 
large  In  so  short  a  time  I  submit  to  you 
that  the  fateful  decisions  taken  In  Wa?h- 
inpton  today  and  tomorrow  will  Get.ermine 
whether  or  not  our  grandchildren  shall  be 
free 

These  are  the  crave  .'<:akes  de*-ply  irivolved 
In  the  coming  national  election,  and  the 
mission  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  u>  re- 
awaken America  to  the  mighty  ta.?k  before 
her  The  hm^e  of  the  future  swings  on  the 
United  States  ITie  maintenance  of  peace, 
the  preservation  of  freedom,  the  fate  of  the 
world,  all  ultimately  depend  upon  American 
principle.  American  prestige,  and  American 
;x>wpr. 

What  has  been  happening  to  American 
prliiCiple''  Under  Truman  we  had  a  Marshall 
piAii  to  restore  economic  strength  to  the  free 
i,-o\  erixments  of  Western  EurT>p>e,  but  of  late 
we  Ixave  courted  tyrants,  as  though  they 
wtre  the  friends  of  freedom. 

We  have  pinned  medal?  upi-n  the  chests 
of  hated  dictators  like  Peron  of  Argentina 
a:.d  Perez  J;n.ene7  (if  Venezuela .  and  when 
tl^ey  were  driven  into  exile,  we  were  aghaft 
at  the  stoning  of  our  own  Vice  President  on 
the  streets  of  Caracas. 

We  have  carelessly  furnished  weapoiis  to 
other  petty  tyrants,  like  Batista  in  Cuba. 
who  turned  them  upon  his  own  pecjple.  and 
now  we  are  dismayed  ht  the  vehemence  of 
the  "Hate  America"  rallies  In  Havana. 

We  have  helped  to  arm  a  Fascist  Franco 
in  Si>ain,  aj;d  a  Com.munlst  Tito  in  Yugo- 
slavia, until  the  world  has  been  left  to 
wonder  If  we  still  stand  for  freedom.  And 
as  traditional  American  prlnciplee  have  been 
obscured,  a  tide  of  E',isplcioii  and  hottihty 
rises  against  us 

We  must  also  ask,  'What  has  happened  to 
American  prestige? 

Long  have  we  been  known  as  a  generous 
people.  Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  we  have  given  freely  of  our  treasure 
to  help  raise  standards  In  far-flung  parts  of 
the  world.  To  Xlie  needy,  our  hand  has  been 
extended  in  friendship.  Yet.  an  overempha- 
sis on  military  aid  has  caused  the  hand.  i:i 
many  places,  to  be  mist.aken  for  a  fiti 
Worse  still,  by  allowing  our  surplus  fjods 
to  pile  up  in  massive  quantities,  by  failing 
for  too  long  to  implement  an  miaglnative 
food-for-peace  program,  this  admlnlstratiL.ii 
has  wrongfully  permitted  the  ugly  Image  u> 
spread  of  a  fat  America  hoarding  food  In  a 
hungry  world. 

But  our  prestige  has  suffered  in  yet  an- 
other way.  We  live  in  an  age  cf  science, 
when  men  equate  national  excellence  with 
technological  achievement.  In  such  a  com- 
petition, how  could  this  country — the  most 
highly  Indtostrlallzed  and  technically  ad- 
vanced In  history — ^jXKslbly  stumble  and  fall 
behind?  Well,  during  these  Republican 
years,  we've  done  It. 

Somehow  we  lost,  and  have  yet  to  recap- 
ture, the  Initiative  in  space.  The  Russians 
were  the  first  to  launch  a  sat^cllite.  the  first 
to  strike,  and  then  to  photograph  the  far 
side  of  the  moon,  the  first  to  orbit  the  sun. 
So  efTectlvely  have  they  capitalized  on  these 


fes*.'  that  our  own  public  opinion  experts 
•ell  us  that  the  average  citizen  of  the  world 
believes  today  -hat  tiie  Soviet  Union  has 
beco-ne  the  leading  scientific  nation  Don't 
ever  discount  the  effect  of  this  upon  people 
::.  primative  lands,  where  the  promise  of 
ni^ern  science  jJone  seenis  to  hold  cut  hope 
for  a  better  life  in  the  years  ahead 

So  we  are  left  with  the  f.aal  question: 
What  has  happened  to  Ameru-an  power? 

As  long  as  iJi{'  Russian  ;aid  Chinese  Gov- 
prnm.ents  live  by  the  sword,  our  military 
ptreneth  must  be  second  to  none  We  under- 
stand tliat  arms  a-one  can  never  perpetuate 
the  peace,  but  ;an  only  buy  us  time  with 
which  to  supplf.nt  the  role  of  f  :>rce  among 
iiat:  :>n£  with  the  rule  of  law. 

■Ve*  It  rr.usi  l>e  clear  by  now  that  If  this 
jbjective  Is  ever  u-  be  won.  If  nuclear 
we;ip<.i:..5  tef.f  f.re  ever  to  be  suspended.  If 
open  sk.es  f  r  the  prevention  of  eurprl.se 
attack  Is  ever  to  be  established,  if  enforc- 
ible  arms  control  is  ever  to  commence,  these 
I  wm.plicated  problems  will  be  worked  out — 
iiOt  at  ceremo.nial  summit  conferences — but 
tnrt^ujh  Icii-g.  pt-instakiiig.  ixiic  skilLl'u^  nego- 
tiation. At  the  'inference  table,  our  chances 
for  success  wui  depend  upon  our  ability  to 
neec'tiate.  ni^t  from  weakness,  but  from 
btrength. 

What  has  happened  to  our  strength?  Oiu- 
Army  has  shru  J^k  from  20  tc-  14  divisions. 
Our  Navy  haa  ijet  scores  of  fighting  ships. 
We  ciiiicede  t  j  the  Russians  8UF>erior  num- 
bers of  mtei-cc  ntmentai  ballistic  missiles, 
v.hK.h  we  ouTijelves  describe  els  the  "ultimate 
weapon,"  Still,  we  are  told  by  this  admin- 
istration that  we  need  not  match  the  Soviet 
Union  In  missile  strength,  for  this  wotnd 
impose  too  heavy  a  strain  upon  us.  Is  it 
possible  that  tie  richest  nauon  In  history 
can  no  longer  afford  to  be  the  strongest? 

In  these  niaxy  ways,  we  have  watched  our 
country  shrink  In  stature,  only  to  be  told 
that  Mr.  NixoN,  the  single  aspirant  in  either 
party  who  upholds  the  very  i>ollcies  that 
have  led  us  InU'  fiasco.  Is  the  man  best  qual- 
ified to  lead  us  ,)Ut. 

Well,  the  /jnerlcan  people  won't  be 
l.x>led  Re  men  berlng  the  famous  admoni- 
tion of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  "Speak  soltly 
aiid  carry  a  tig  stick."  they  are  not  about  to 
substitute,  "Tu  k  tough  and  carry  a  t^x>th- 
pick." 

They  know  tnat  scowls  will  never  scuttle 
the  Communist  thrust,  that  this  can  be  ac- 
complished on  y  by  a  mJghty  striving  to 
revive  America: i  prmciple,  to  restore  Amer- 
ican prestige,  and  to  rebuild  American 
pwwer. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  words  of  s  Polish 
lady,  spoken  tc  me  last  year  on  the  square 
of  tiie  inner  ci'y  of  old  Warsaw.  She  spoke 
with  a  wisdo.n;  and  F>erspective  forged  in 
nearly  a  century  of  life.  '  iienator.  she 
said  to  me,  "An^erica  is  truly  the  hope  of  the 
World," 

It  is  the  American  Revolution — not  the 
Rus.sian — that  has  served  as  the  inspiration 
of  all  people  who  would  be  free 

It  is  the  American  industrial  revolution — 
not  the  toutec.  'class  struggle" — thst  has 
created,  here  in  the  United  St.ates.  the 
world's  most  ch^ssless  scxlety. 

It  is  the  American  te<'hiKiloffical  revolu- 
tion— not  the  proletarian  st.i'e — that  has 
prtxluced.  here  m  the  United  States,  a  stand- 
ard of  living  til, it  is  the  marvel  of  the  world. 

Nom.nate  a  maTi  who  will  summon  this 
priceless  heritage  to  work  Give  us  a  leader 
whose  program  will  match  this  atomic  age. 
and  the  Democratic  Party — true  to  Its  tra- 
dition— will  once  again  lift  our  cotintry  uf>on 
the  highroad  of  destiny. 

For  only  an  awakened  and  rededicated 
America  can  raise  a  standard  around  which 
tlie  great  fraternity  of  the  tree  can  ra.ly.  to 
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summon  from  a  new-found  unity,  the  res- 
olution and  the  strength  to  make  history's 
verdict  ours. 

This  Is  the  case  for  all  America  that  the 
Democratic  Party  must  carry  to  the  people. 

God  help  us  plead  It  well. 


I  Editorial   Commf.nt 

Lcs    Angeles   Evenlr-.g    Expres.^ 

■  The  keynote  speech  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  In  Lf>s  .A-ngeles  was  a  bril- 
liant political  address  delivered  In  dynamic 
fashion  by  young  Phank  Chit?.,  h  U  3.  Sena- 
tor from  Id-iho. 

"It  was  a  red  hot  attack  on  the  7  years  of 
Republican  administration  In  which  the 
speaker  detailed  what  he  asserted  to  be  the 
fail'uree  of  the  u^p  GOP  leadership  In  dealing 
not  only  with  domestic  Issues,  but  also  with 
the  tense  International  crisis. 

"And  highly  laudable  in  his  forceful 
flghtlns;  keynote  address  was  his  assertion 
tihat  peace  freedom  and  the  fate  of  the  world 
all  ultimately  depend  upon  American  prin- 
ciple. Americ  iM  prestige  and  American  pow- 
er '  " 

Los  .\ngeles  Exannr.er 

■  As  to  Senator  Church  s  keynote  speech,  it 
was  a  vigorous  and  masterful  statement  in 
the  krand  old  tradition  of  partisan  poli- 
tics " 

Washington  iDC  i  Post: 

"The  Dem.Dcr^tlc  keynote  speech  of  Sena- 
tor Fra.nk  CHtrscH  •  •  •  was  a  competent 
partisan  address  to  a  partisan  convention 
assembled  for  the  serious  business  of  choos- 
ing a  man  qualified  to  be  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States  " 

The  Portland    Or  eg  i  Oregonlan: 

"Senator  CHracH  has  well  performed  the 
task  assigned  him  " 

The  New  York  Times 

"Senator  Church  s  speech  was  superior  to 
many  such  in  the  past  •  •  •  There  is  a 
great  deal  with  which  we  agree  In  (hlsi 
analysis:  but  we  do  not  find  it  so  easy  as  he 
did  to  apportion  the  praise  and  blame  along 
strictly  party  lines  " 

Idaho  Statesman    Boise)  : 

"Idahoans  generally,  and  her  Democrats 
particularly,  will  applaud  the  honor  and  ac- 
complishment Involved  in  Senator  Fuank 
Chi-rch's  keynote  address  at  the  Democratic 
National  C'jnven:i'j:i  in  Los  Angeles.  A 
finished  orat/vr  Mr  Chl-rch  undoubtedly 
set  the  theme  of  the  convention,  and  he  did 
It  well, 

"What  we  are  watching  is  American  his- 
tory In  the  making,  and  Senator  Chxhich, 
assigned  an  important  place  in  that  activity, 
did  an  excellent  Job  in  a  modernized,  fairly 
brief  type  keynote  address  Unlike  tradition, 
which  says  'hat  keynoters  talk  their  way  Into 
the  political  graveyard,  we  think  the  young 
Senator  attracted  favorable  attention  to  him- 
self and  the  StPte  he  represents.  Often  we 
disagree  with  his  liberal  philosophies  but 
Monday  night  we  felt  that  he  filled  an  Im- 
portant pair  of  political  shoes  with  deep  de- 
termination and  enthusiasm.  As  Idahoans 
we  are  proud  of  the  recognition  that  came 
to  one  our  citizens." 

Lewlston  (Idaho)   Morning  Tribune: 

"We  commend  the  speech  to  the  readers 
of  the  Tribune,  not  simply  because  the 
speaker  Is  an  Idahoan  whom  many  in  this 
area  know  personally,  but,  more  Importantly, 
because  the  speech  Itself  is  a  particularly 
go<xl  one. 

"Unlike  the  usual  keynote  address,  this 
one  wrestles  seriously  with  serious  Issues: 
perilous  difficulties  abroad,  wasteful  con- 
sumption and  Irresponsibility  at  home,  the 
erosion  of  American  power  and  prestige,  an 
absence  of  executive  leadership. 

■"More  than  anything  else,  this  was  a  state- 
ment of  faith  In  what  the  Nation  could  do 
If  she  set  herself  to  doing  It.  and  a  declara- 


tion of  what  she  must  do  If  disaster  is  to  be 

avoided. 

"It  has  not  traditionally  been  the  pur- 
pose of  a  keynote  speech  to  scold  or  en- 
lighten but  to  enthuse,  and  this  one  con- 
tains its  fair  share  of  the  trappings  of  con- 
vention oratory.  But  It  contains,  in  addi- 
tion, a  larger  proportion  of  substance  than 
conventions  have  grown  accustomed  to." 

The  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune: 

"The  keynote  speech  of  young,  handsome 
Senator  Frank  Church  of  Idaho  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  was  in 
keeping  with  the  new  political  accent  on 
youth  and  the  electronic  age. 

'"While  dynamic  and  to  the  point,  the  45- 
mlnute  address  was  terse  and  restrained, 
compared  with  some  keynote  addresses  of 
past  political  conventions. 

""The  sincerity  of  the  youngest  Member 
of  the  US.  Senate  was  Impressive. 

"Senator  Chttrch  spoke  without  notes  and 
without  using  a  teleprompter. 

"The  able  Idahoan  drew  favorable  atten- 
tion to  his  State  and  to  the  Intermountaln 
West.  Many  oldtlmers  undoubtedly  recalled 
the  days  when  another  Idaho  Senator,  the 
late  William  E  Borah,  was  prominent  In  the 
conventions  and  operations  of  the  opposing 
party." 

The  Intermountaln  (Pocatello,  Idaho)  : 

"It  was  a  superb  appeal  to  his  party.  He 
implored  them  to  restore  freedom  as  the 
Nation's  key  export  commodity,  and  to  pro- 
ceed without  apology  to  take  new  Federal 
action  against  festering  domestic  problems. 

"The  Senator  warned  against  our  becom- 
ing a  modern  Babylon,  privately  glutted  in  a 
state  starving  for  lack  of  purpose." 

The  Garden  City  (Idaho)  Gazette: 

'Frank  Church  did  Idaho  proud  Monday 
evening. 

"His  keynote  address  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  In  Los  Angeles  was  an- 
other example  of  the  masterful  oratory  that 
Idahoans  have  long  recognized  in  the  young 
Senator. 

"Once  before  Idaho  produced  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator who  was  known  throughout  the  Nation 
for  his  oratory  and  who  brought  fame  to  the 
Gem  State.  Frank  Chttrch's  performance 
Monday  night  has  put  him  well  on  the  way 
to  being  a  second  Borah  In  the  eyes  of  the 
country." 

POLITICAL  COLUMNISTS 

C.  P.  Byrns  In  the  Port  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  American; 

"The  high  spot  In  the  first  session  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  Monday  was 
a  brilliant  keynote  speech  by  the  Senate's 
youngest  Member,  Senator  Frank  Church,  of 
Boise,  Idaho.  •  •  •  If  there  has  ever  been 
a  keynoter  so  young,  I  do  not  recall  it.  There 
have  been  few  who  approached  his  oratorical 
skill  and  his  attractive  personality. 

"Senator  Church  Impressed  me.  not  alone 
for  what  he  said,  but  how  he  said  It,  In  a 
gathering  such  as  this,  the  speakers  nor- 
mally and  obviously  refer  to  written  scripts. 
Senator  Church  may  have  had  a  manuscript 
tucked  away  somewhere  out  of  sight;  but  if 
he  had.  he  neither  used  nor  needed  it.  He 
spoke  easily,  vigorously,  dynamically,  and 
persuasively,  covering  multiple  ideas  and 
situations  with  sharp  criticism  of  the  pres- 
ent administration — which  was  the  object  of 
the  meeting." 

Roy  Ringer  in  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror  News: 

"Church  of  Idaho,  at  35  the  youngest 
U.S.  Senator,  was  proof  incarnate  that  the 
slam-bang  art  of  political  oratory  is  far  from 
dead. 

"Matching  gestiore  to  voice.  Inflection  to 
emotion,  his  45-mlnute  keynote  address  was 
in  the  grand  tradition." 

Richard  L.  Strout  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor : 

"Boyish  looking  Prank  Church's  national 
televised    keynote   address   fulfilled   all    the 


standard  qualifications  of  this  kind  of  per- 
formance,   and   added   something   more 

"Because  the  United  States  is  engaged  in 
a  desperate  struggle  with  communism  the 
Democratic  keynote  had  deeper  significance 
It  not  only  indicated  the  prospective  Demo- 
cratic line  of  attack,  but  in  its  own  way  it 
seemed  to  make  the  attempt,  however  suc- 
cessfully, to  voice  the  call  to  greatness  which 
the  times  require. 

"Thus  his  address,  which  was  interrupted 
42  times  by  applause,  touched  great  issues 
The  apple-cheeked  young  Idaho  Senator  used 
a  style  and  delivery  which  were,  for  this 
kind  of  thing,  relatively  models  of  restraint. 
In  fact,  at  various  points  he  seemed  to  get 
near  the  Issues  that  really  separate  the  two 
great  parties." 

Pr&nk  Hewlett  in  the  Spokesman  Review 
(Spokane,  Wash  )  : 

"Idaho's  Senator  Prank  CHinicH  was  show- 
ered with  more  than  160  congratulatory  tele- 
grams Tuesday  on  his  keynote  speech  before 
the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

"They  came  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try— and  Included  two  from  self-styled  Re- 
publicans who  said  he  had  converted  them 

"The  press  also  treated  the  Gem  Stater 
well. 

"The  Loe  Angeles  Times  said  he  'did  not 
disappoint  the  throngs  who  came  to  hear 
him'  and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
praised  the  delivery  and  sincerity  of  the  man 
from  the  Potato  State. 

"Only  three  or  four  of  the  stack  of  mes- 
sages were  critical.  A  couple  merely  attacked 
the  Democratic  Party's  past  position  on 
international  afTalrs. 

"An  Illinois  fan  said  Tour  speech  was  like 
giving  light  to  the  blind.' 

"A  New  Yorker  commented  'inspiring 
s(>eech.  fit  for  president'  and  a  Missourian 
said  Your  speech  was  the  best  since  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  ' 

"An  Ohio  man  said  'run  for  president'  and 
one  from  Tennessee  said  'Cant  think  of  a 
stronger  ticket  than  Kennedt  and  Chu-rch  ' 

"  'Would  be  to  God  that  there  were  naore 
men  like  you  in  our  great  country."  said  a 
message  from  Rhode  Island  and  from  Wash- 
ington. DC,  came  one  saying  'Applying  now 
for  front  row  seat  on  your  bandwagon.' 

"  'Help  me  organize  Republicans  for  Kzn- 
NEDT.'  messaged  a  California  woman  and  a 
New  York  telegram  said  'A  Republican  small 
businessman  thought  your  speech  excellent  ' 

"From  his  home  State  there  was  a  message 
from  Pocatello  which  read.  'Pine  Job,  Frank." 
and  from  Nampa  was  a  message  saying  the 
speech  was  excellent  and  added  the  'TV  re- 
ception here  was  fine.'  " 

Eleanor  Roberts  in  the  Boston  Traveler: 

"The  man  who  won  the  vote — without  so 
much  as  a  battle — as  the  glamour  boy  and 
Demosthenes  of  the  Democrats  last  night 
W£is  handsome,  35-year-old  Senator  Frank 
Church  of  Boise,  Idaho. 

'He  provided  the  chief  excitement  in  an 
otherwise  dull  evening. 

"When  he  finished  his  impassioned  moving 
keynote  speech — delivered  with  such  force 
and  In  such  colorful  language — he  not  only 
brought  the  convention  to  its  feet  for  the 
first  time,  but  left  viewers  at  home  silently 
cheering. 

"Obviously,  Church  knew  his  speech  per- 
fectly. And  since  he  had  no  need  of  a  tele- 
prompter,  he  could  concentrate  on  putting  It 
across.  Almost  every  sentence  was  accom- 
panied by  gestures,  like  raising  hands  high 
to  indicate  how  Interest  rates  on  install- 
ment plans  had  'piled  up'  during  the  Re- 
publican administration. 

"It  was  a  dramatic,  serious  speech  In  spite 
of  the  many  catch  phrases,  and  no  elder 
statesman  could  have  put  over  more  effec- 
tively the  terrifying  warning  that  Russia 
had  conquered  one-third  of  the  world  in  15 
years,  a  hlstorymaklng  record." 
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WeDNESD.AY,  .\(  (■!  si    17.  I'.MAl 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  Aiigust  11, 
1960) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  am.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  an(j  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D  D  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  hidden  source  of  calm  repose, 
in  Thy  closer  presence  the  jangling  dis- 
cords of  our  lives  are  stilled  Into  the 
peace  that  is  found  only  in  Thy  will. 

No  matter  what  gulfs  may  stretch  be- 
tween us  in  our  feeling  or  our  thinking, 
in  all  the  traffic  of  our  ways  we  are  one 
in  our  desperate  need  of — 

A  little  shrine  of  quietness 

All  sacred  to  Thyself, 
Where  Thou  shalt  all  our  soul  possess 

And  we  may  find  ourself . 

Thus,  as  in  a  world  of  sound  and  fury, 
we  move  in  haste  from  one  task  to  an- 
other, may  we  not  miss  the  green  oases 
with  their  waving  palms  and  crystal 
springs  which  daily  beckon — where  the 
light  of  heaven  may  shed  its  radiance 
on  our  lives,  the  vision  of  the  highest 
and  the  be,<;t  enlarge  our  minds,  and  the 
love  of  God  find  room  in  our  hearts. 

For  the  dear  Redeemer's  sake  we  ask 
it.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  J^jhnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  August  16,  1960.  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa.-  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  ui.animous-consent 
agreement  entered  on  yesterday,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed until  2  o'clock,  but  that  no  vote  will 
be  taken  prior  thereto  on  any  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  time  will  be  divided 
equally  and  will  be  controlled  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the  ma- 
jority leader,  if  he  is  opposed  to  the 
amendment:  or.  if  not.  by  the  minority 
leader. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator 
fi'om  Arkansas  how  long  he  would  think 
would  be  necessary  for  consideration  of 
the  treaties  on  the  calendar  which  he 
wishes  to  call  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  treaties  are  noncon- 
troversial  and  there  is  no  objection  to 
them;  and  I  think  only  a  very  short  ex- 
planation of  them  will  be  needed  for  the 
Record. 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  'Hien.  if 
agreeable,  I  shall  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  froni  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  expect  to  have  them  considered 
now;  but  I  can  obtain  the  papers  in  a 
very  few  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  conseiit  that  10 
minutes  be  made  available  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  in  connection  with 
consideration  of  the  treaties,  and  that 
that  time  not  be  charged  to  the  time 
available  to  either  side  under  the  agree- 
ment, although  in  effect  it  will  come  out 
of  the  time  available  to  both. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
to  have  a  morning  hour  this  morning  as 
of  right?    If  not.  why  not? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
convened  this  morning  following  a  re- 
cess, and  there  is  not  to  be  a  morning 
hour. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  reason 
is  that  the  Senate  has  entered  into  a 
luianimous-consent  agreement  by  all  of 
its  Members.  That  is  the  reason  The 
Senator  asked.  "'Why  nof  "  The  reason 
is  set  forth  on  the  front  of  the  calendar. 
and  the  Senator  can  read  it  there. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  But  that  wa-s  not  true 
yesterday,  and  u  may  not  be  true  to- 
morrow. My  parliamentan-'  inquiry  ap- 
plies to  the  general  situation 

Let  me  ask  the  majority  leader  wheth- 
er he  intends  at  any  time  during  this 
session  to  adjourn  the  Senate  on  any 
evening  when  the  session  for  that  day  is 
finished 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa5.  The  ma.ior- 
ity  leader  has  no  disposition  to  keep  the 
Senate  in  continuous  session  As  .soon 
as  we  act  on  the  pending  bill,  or  it  may 
very    well    be    that    we    shall    adjourn 

tomorrow- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  say 
every  Senator  gave  his  consent .  and  a 
fair  answer  to  the  Senator's  inquiry 
would  be  that  yesterday  the  Senate  en- 
tered into  an  order  that  provides  that 
beginning  at  10  o'clock  this  morning  the 
time  is  to  be  equally  divided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  on  an  amendment  to  the 
very  important  minimum  wage  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  will  recognize  that  on  yesterday, 
when  we  entered  into  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  pertaining  to  my 
amendment,  the  agreement  had  not  then 
been  reduced  to  writing,  and  was  pro- 
posed in  all  good  faith  in  an  effort  to 
move  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
I  believe  that  the  full  4  hours  should 
be  allowed  for  the  debate.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  the  Senator  from 

Texas 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  picayunish  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  will  give  him  the  full  2 
hours  of  his  time,  and  we  shall  try  to 
have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  treaty 
and  allow  additional  time  therefor. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  never 
picayunish. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  now  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  in  connection  with  the 
treaties. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Reserving  the  ricl^.t  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  the  actmc  minor- 
ity leader  raises  this  question  He  as- 
sumes there  will  be  yea-and-nay  votes 
on  the  treaties.  It  was  the  understand- 
ing of  some  of  the  Members  on  the  mi- 
nority side,  on  yesterday,  that  there 
would  be  no  yea-and-nay  votes  until  this 
afternoon. 

Does  the  majority  leader  Indicate  that 
the  yea-and-nay  votes  on  the  treaties 
would  come  after  2  o'clock  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Yes.  We 
had  given  assurance  that  before  that 
time  there  would  be  no  yea-and-nay 
votes  except  on  some  question  such  as 
adjourning. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Secoiad.  does  the  ma- 
jority leader  plan  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  of  the  committees  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  while  the  Senate  is  m  ses- 
sion today? 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Until  now. 
I  have  not  received  any  such  requests. 
If  I  do  receive  requests  of  that  sort.  I 
shall  submit  them. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  It  was  my  understand- 
ing, according  to  what  I  read  in  the 
newspaper  this  morning,  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  was  going  to  hold  an 
open  hearing  on  the  Presidential  ncmi- 
nation  of  an  As.'^istant  Attorney  General, 
and  that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  was  likewise  contemplating 
sitting  with  respect  to  a  Pi"esidential 
nomination.  I  think  it  would  be  distress- 
ing if  those  committees  were  not  per- 
mitted to  proceed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  may  say 
that  since  tlie  Senator  began  to  speak, 
we  have  received  a  request  from  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  but  it  has  just  now 
been  submitted  to  us.  It  reads  "during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  until  noon 
today  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  majority  leader 
would  consider  making  that  request 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  shall  con- 
sider It. 

But  first  I  yield  10  minutes  to  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
unanimous-consent  request  pendiiif?? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Yes:  that  I 
may  yield  10  mJnutes  to  ttie  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
tiie  right  to  ob.'ect 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then.  Mr. 
President.  I  withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me''  I 
have  no  objection  to  his  request :  I  merely 
wish  to  finish  what  I  began  to  say  be- 
fore about  the  matter  of  adjourning  or 
taking  a  recess. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  with- 
hold it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield  tome? 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  cf  Texas.  Yes,  but  I 
do  not  want  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  take  up  all  the  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  shall  not.  I  expect  to 
speak  for  only  30  second.s.  I  am  not 
l3n«  winded,  as  the  Senator  from  x'exas 
knows. 

Of  course,  Mr,  Presid-^^r^t,  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  unaniraoas-consent 
aereement  has  been  entered  into.  I, 
myself,  joined  in  entering  into  it.  But 
tiiere  are  certain  procedures  which  are 
followed  when  the  Senate  adjourns,  in- 
stead of  taking  a  reces.^;  and  I  merely 
wish  to  ascertain  at  a  convenient  time 
the  intentions  of  the  majority  leader — 
nothing  else.  I  was  not  impugning  at  all 
•what  happened  this  morning. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  never  impugns;  I  un- 
derstand that. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
1  SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Jopinso.v  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  follow- 
ing committees  and  subcommittees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses.<:ion  of 
the  Senate  today: 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  consirif^r'r.?  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  A,  B\r>^  r^l.  N"w  York, 
to  be  Assistant  Attorney  General 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

The  Committee  ov.  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Plscal  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry-. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  cf  Texas.  Mr,  Pr'^'i- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  ob- 
jection to  the  request. 

I 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  tmanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  busine.ss  was  tran.-ac'edi 


EXECUTIVE  CGMMXTNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  foUowm^^  cmmunicatJons 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Proposed  Amend.ment  to  the  Bitxet,  1961, 
roR  Mltv.al  Security  Procrams  (S.  Doc. 
No.  117i 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1961, 
Involving  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of  $100 
million  f :)r  mutual  security  programs  (with 
an  accompanying  paper  n  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Proposed  AMfNOMFNT  to  the  E'."D^,ErT.  ijtll, 
roB  Vajuous  .\gen.  ies  in  Execvtivi:  Branch 

AND  DlsnUCT  OF  COLUMBIA  iS    Doc.  No.  118) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the    tJnited    States,    transmitting    proposed 


supplemer.'.i.  appr-"':  rUit.  ;ns  for  tlie  fiscal 
year  1961.  In  the  amount  of  •39.213,050  far 
various  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  and 
S155.0OO  for  the  District  of  Columbia  (with 
,;ccompan3rlng  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  in  Mart- 
land.    Oklahoma,    Texas,    and   Virginia 

-A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans  for 
works  of  improvement  on  Long  Marsh.  Md.. 
Timber  Creole,  Okla.,  Kickapoo  Creek.  Tex., 
and  Leatherwood  Creek,  Va.  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Poreetry. 

Maintenance  and  Opehatton  or  Woodrow 
Wn-soN  Memorial  Bridce 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  apportioning  the  expense  of 
maintaining  and  operating  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Memorial  Bridge  over  the  Potomac  River 
from  Jones  Point,  Va.,  to  Maryland  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report   of   American   Societt   or   Interna- 
tional Law 

A  letter  from  the  executive  secretary,  the 
.American  Society  of  International  Law. 
Washington.  DC,  transmitting,  purstiant  to 
law,  the  annual  audit  by  a  certified  public 
accountant  of  the  financial  transactions  of 
that  society,  covering  the  period  April  1, 
1959-&iarch  31,  1960  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Plans  for  Works  or  Improviment  in  Okla- 
homa AND  Texas 

K  >tter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plana  for 
work.s  of  Improvement  on  F  ■•:.?  !.e  Mallne 
Creek,  and  Leader-Middle  Clear  B<jgg;y  Creek, 
Okla  ,  and  Pltim  Creek,  Tex  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


PET!  no:; 

The  VICE  PRE.SIDEN'T  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  letter  m  t'.e  n^i^-ui-e  of  a  peti- 
tion from  A.  L  Vincelette,  of  St. 
AuETUStine,  Pla  .  relating  t-o  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted  i 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  tlie  Committee  on 
Finance,   with   an   amendment: 

H-R.  270.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of  special 
pension  payable  to  certain  persons  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  purpoees 
(Rept.  No.   1837). 


AMERICAN    REPUBLICS     COOPERA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  bill  (S.  3861 »  to  provide  for  a.s- 
sistance  in  the  development  of  Latin 
Amf'rica  and  in  the  rei  instruction  of 
Chile,  ard  for  other  purp<'i.ses,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  No  1838)  thrrpon; 
which  bill  was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


Bills  were  introduced,   read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    CASE  of  New  Jersey: 

S  3860.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Wleslawa 
Barbara   Krzak;    to    the   Committee  on   the. 
Judlclarv 

By  Mr    FULBRIGHT: 

S  3861.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  assistance  in 
the  development  of  Latm  America  and  In 
the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other 
purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

( See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Pui.BaiGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.) 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.  3862.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  funds 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribe  of  Idalio;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chttrch  w^hen  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


AVAILABILITY  OP  CERTAIN  FUNDS 
TO  THE  NEZ  PERCE  TRIBE  OF 
IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  certain  funds  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Nez  Perce  Indian 
Tribe  In  Idaho. 

In  1894  the  Consrress  approved  an 
agreement  with  the  Nez  Perce  Indians 
which  provided  for  $1,626,222  to  be  paid 
to  the  Indians  as  compensation  for  land 
and  other  rights  transferred  to  the 
United  States.  At  this  time  there  re- 
mains in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  in  two  special  funds,  a  little  over 
.S6,000  remaining  due  the  Indians  aris- 
ing out  of  this  transaction.  Of  this. 
$2,193.33  Ls  In  the  principal  account,  and 
as  of  October  15,  1959.  $4,261  38.  inter- 
est and  accruals  on  interest.  This  money 
is  nominally  held  for  individuals  who  did 
not  receive  their  shares  in  the  original 
distributions,  made  In  the  years  1895 
through  1900. 

There  Is  now  no  way  to  determine  to 
whom  the  unexpended  balances  in  the 
account  belong. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  tribe,  would  make  this  small 
amount  of  money  which  belongs  to  the 
Nez  Perces  available  for  such  tribal  pur- 
poses as  may  be  requested  by  the  tribe 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3862)  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain funds  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho,  mtroduced  by 
Mr.  Church,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


THE  INVOLUNTARY  CONVERSION 
TREATMENT  OP  PROPERTY  DIS- 
POSED OF  TO  EFFECTTIATE  ANTI- 
TRUST   POLICIES— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  section  13  of 
House  bill  5547,  with  respect  to  income 
tax  treatment  In  which  the  taxpayer  is 
compelled  to  divest  himself  of  property 
as  a  result  of  governmental  action. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  remain  at  the  Vice  President '.s  desk 

I  also  wish  to  state  tlial  when  the  Sen- 
ate considers  H  R.  5547.  I  expect  to  offer 
as  an  amendment  Senate  bill  2883. 
which  provides  the  .siiine  Federal  income 
tax  treatment  for  prepaid  dues  income 
received  by  a  nonprofit  mot-or  club  as  is 
provided  for  prepaid  sub.scription  in- 
come 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment wlU  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table;  and.  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  — ,  line  -,  insert  the  following: 
"That  subchapter  O  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
gain  or  loss  on  disposition  of  property)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

'■  'PART    IX — DISTRtBtTTTONS    OF    STOCK    AND    DIS- 

posmoNs  or  property  pursuant  to  orders 

ENrORCING  THE  ANTTrRUST  LAWS 

■■  'Sec  1112  DisposmoN  or  Propertt  To  Ef- 
fectuate   Antiti,  r^T    pi  LiriES 

■  (a)  NoNHECocNmoN  ■_■!•  Gain  -  1.'  p:  p- 
erty  (other  than  stock  or  hecur;:;*'.--  is 
sold  or  exchanged  solely  ha  tlie  result  of  a 
Judgment,  decree,  or  other  order  of  a  court 
or  of  a  Commission  or  Board  authorized  to 
enforce  compliance  In  a  suit  or  other  pro- 
ceeding brought  by  the  United  States  or 
such  Commission  or  Board  under  the  Sher- 
man Act  (26  Stat.  209,  15  U.S.C  ,  sees.  1-7). 
or  the  Clayton  Act  (38  Stat.  730.  15  U.SC, 
sees.  12-27),  and  none  of  the  defendants  In 
such  proceedings  has  been  named  as  a  de- 
fendant In  criminal  proceedings,  such  sale 
or  exchange  shall,  at  the  election  of  the  tax- 
payer, be  treated  as  an  involuntary  conver- 
sion of  such  property  within  the  meaning  of 
section  1033 

"(b)  Exception. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  if  the  taxpayer  could  have  reason- 
ably anticipated  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  (26  Stat  209.  16  U.S.C..  sees.  1-7),  or  of 
the  CiayU)ii  \ci  (38  Stat  730,  15  U.S.C. ,  sees. 
12-27).  at  the  time  of  the  trans.octions  which 
gave  rise  to  the  proceedings  brought  under 
such  Acts. 

"  '(c)  DisposmoNs  To  Avou)  Federai,  In- 
come Tax — .Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  sale  or  exchange  of  property  which  Is  In 
pursuance  of  a  plm  having  as  one  of  Its 
principal  purposes  the  avoidance  of  f>d- 
eral  income  taxes. 

"'(d)     RriNVESTMCNT  OF  PROCEEDS —In    the 

case  of  a  sale  or  exchange  of  property  de- 
scribed In  subsectlcn  (a),  the  requirement* 
of  section  1033  dei.llng  with  Investment  in 
property  shall  be  sf  tlsfled  If  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  have  been  Invested  In  other  prop- 
erty for  use  In  a  tr  ide  or  business  and  such 
Investment  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  t.^rnifi 
of  the  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a).  In  tlie  cfise  d  a  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  described  In  sulasectlon 
(a),  the  other  proi)erty  In  which  the  pro- 
ceeds have  been  li  vested  shail  not  satisfy 
the  requirements  :>i  section  1053  dealLiig 
with  Investment  ii  property  unless  !t  is 
certified  by — 

"'(T)  the  Atlornf  y  General  of  the  United 
States  or  his  delegUe,  if  the  suit  or  other 
proceeding  describes  in  subsection  (ai  was 
Instituted  by  the  A  .torney  General,  or 

"'(2)  the  Comm:sslon  or  Board,  If  tlie 
suit  or  other  proceeding  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  was  ins  ituter!  by  surh  Commis- 
sion or  Board,  that  the  investment  in  such 
property  Is  not  inc  insistent  with  the  Sher- 
man Act  126  SUt  21'S.  15  U.SC.  sees.  1  to  7), 
or  the  Clayton  Act  t38  Stat  730,  15  U.SC, 
sees.  12  txj  27) .' 


"Sec.  2  Sertlon  1033>  a  i  (3)  iBi  Is  amend- 
ed by  redef^lpTiatlng  clause  (iii  as  clause  ( ill  i 
and  by  Inserting  after  clause  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

■  'ill)  in  the  case  of  a  sale  or  exchange  de- 
scribed In  section  1112  and  to  which  section 
453  applies,  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  final  payment  is  made.  tT' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  1112  oi  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  as  added  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act.  and  the  amendment  made  by 
section  2  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  amounts  received  after  December  31,  1959, 
Irrespective  of  the  time  of  the  sale  or  ex- 
change." 


SOCIAL   SECURITY    AMENDMENTS 
OP  1960— AMENDMENT 

Mr.   ANDERSON,     Mr.   President,   at 
this  time  I  submit  an  amendment  to  H  R 
12580.  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1960. 

I  sutwnit  the  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Senator  frcm  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy  1.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  LMr.  Douglas!,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore:,  the  Senator 
Irom  Michigan  i  Mr.  McNamaraI,  the 
Senator  from  Mmne.'^ota  iMr.  Mc- 
C'FTHY  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr, 
Hartkei,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr  Randolph!,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle].  and  myself 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
statement  dealing  with  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
because  time  is  somewhat  limited  before 
the  measure  may  be  before  the  Concress. 
the  text  of  the  propoj:al  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  Senator  from  Ma.'^^sachusetts  iMr. 
Kennedy!  to  me.  cxpressint^  interest  in 
the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table;  and.  without  objection,  the 
statement,  amendment,  and  letter  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement,  amendment,  and  let- 
ter are  as  follows : 

Summary     t  >     Amendment    Adding    He.m.th 
BENErrrs   f  >r   the   Aged  to   Old-Age,   Sur- 

VrvORS.    AND    DlSABILITT    iNStJRANCE 

The  amendment  provides  a  fully  financed 
social  Insurance  program. 

1.    PERSONS    ELIGIBLE 

All  persons  eligible  for  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  benefits  who  are 
aged  68  or  more  would  receive  lifetime  pro- 
tection, without  any  means  or  Income  test. 
Nine  million  i>ersons  would  be  eligible  next 
year,  or  nearly  3  out  of  5  of  all  persons  over 
age  65. 

2      BENEFTTS 

The  cost  of  4  important  types  of  health 
services  Is  covered,  subject  to  certain  limits 
within  1  year: 

I  a)  Hospital  Inpatient  services,  for  up  *aj 
120  days  The  indlvidua:  pays  the  first  $75 
each  year 

(b)  Skilled  nur.'^ing  home  recuperative 
care,  up  to  240  days 

(C)  Home  health  services  by  a  nonprofit 
or  public  agency,  up  tci  365  visits. 

(di  Diagnv)6tlc  outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, including  X-ray  and  laboratory  services. 

(ei  The  first  3  types  of  t>eneflts  have  in- 
terchangeable features  with  an  overall  ceil- 
ing. A  t-.)tal  of  180  unit.8  of  services  are 
available  In  1  year.  A  unit  of  service  Is 
equal  to  1  day  of  Inpatient  hospital  care,  2 
days  of  skUied  nursing  home  care,  or  3  home 


health  visits  Tills  provision  Is  Intended  to 
keep  down  c^x^^ts  and  encourage  use  of  other 
facilities  than  a  hospital 

3      COSTS    AND    riNANCING 

The  program  would  be  fully  financed  ana 
actuarially  sounci.  It  would  require  no  ap- 
pruririatiorii  from  general  revenues  nor  any 
contributions    by    the    retired    aged. 

lai  The  level-premium  or  long-range  00.=^! 
Is  estimated  as  0  .50  percei.t  of  taxable  pay- 
rolls. 

(b)  Contribution  rates  would  be  Increased 
In  1961  as  follows:  One-fourth  percent  for 
employers  and  employees,  and  three-eighths 
of  a  percent  for  the  self-employed,  on  earn- 
ings up  to  $4,800  a  year  These  additional 
contributions  would  be  set  apart  in  a  sep- 
arate account  in  the  OASI  trust  fund  from 
which  all  payments  for  medical  services 
would  be  made. 

4.    ADMINISTRATION 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  HEW  would  consult 
with  a  representative  advisory  council  on 
policy  and  regulations. 

(b)  Agreements  relating  to  the  provision 
of  services  would  be  made  with  the  provider 
'  f  .=ervlce  or  with  its  authorized  representa- 
tive. Any  qualified  provider  of  services  would 
iiave  the  npht  to  participate,  and  individu- 
als could  ch  x)se  among  them-  Payments 
would  be  based  on  the  reasonable  cC'St  of 
rendering  the  services. 

(c)  Nothing  :n  the  act  shall  be  construed 
to  give  the  Sec:-etary  supervision  or  ccntrol 
of  the  practice  <  f  medicine  or  the  manner  In 
which  medical  ;  ervices  are  provided,  01  over 
the  adminlstrat.on  of  participating  Innitu- 

t  iC^TlP 

Id  I  The  Secr>tary  Is  to  carry  on  studies 
and  make  recon  mendations  on  problems  re- 
lated to  the  op.'ration  and  improvement  of 
the  program. 


Medical  I.nsukance  foe  the  Ageti 
Sec  604.   (a)  lltle  U  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  226 
the  following  new  section: 

"MEDICAL    INSITRANCI    BENEFITS 

"EntMlement  to  benefits 
226.    (a)    II    E\-ery   individual  who — 
has  atta;ned  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 


■  Sec 
"(A) 
and 

"(Bi 


Is    entitled     to    monthly    Insurance 


benefits  under  sertlon  202. 
shall  he  entitled  to  have  payment  made 
under  this  section  on  his  behalf  for  inpatient 
hospital  services  skilled  nursing  home  serv- 
ices, home  health  services,  and  outpatient 
hospital  diagnostic  services,  furnished  In  the 
Unit.ed  States  or  or  after  whichever  of  the 
following  days  is  the  latest:  (li  the  first  day 
of  the  month  in  which  he  attains  the  age 
of  sixty-eight.  (T.)  the  first  day  of  the  first 
m.onth  for  which  he  beK^omes  entitled  to 
benefits  under  section  202,  (ill)  In  the  case 
of  inpatient  hosp.tal  service.'^,  July  1,  1961.  or 
(Iv)  in  the  cii^e  cf  all  other  services.  January 
1, 1962 

"(2!  For  purp)Ees  of  this  subsection,  an 
individual  shall  be  deemed  entitled  to 
monthly  benefits  under  section  202  for  the 
month  In  which  he  died  if  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  such  monthly  t>€neflts  for 
such  month  had  iie  not  died  in  such  month. 

"Lfn-.ttafom  on  payment  for  sc'Vices 

"  I  b  I  1 1  >  PaT.Tnent  for  services  furnished  an 
individual  may  be  made  only  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (ei  and 
only  if— 

'  ,Ai  written  request  Is  filed  for  such  pay- 
ment in  such  torn,  in  such  naanner.  within 
such  time,  and  b;*  such  person  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe,  and 

"iBi  such  serv.ces  are  furnished  after  re- 
ferral by  a  physician  who  certifies  In  writing 
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i&nd  recertifles.  where  such  services  are  fur- 
nished over  a  penod  of  time.  In  such  cases 
ftnd  with  such  frequency  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe)  that  such  serv- 
ices (other  than  outpatient  hoepltal  diag- 
nostic services!  are  or  were  required  for  his 
medical  treatment  or  that  in  the  case  of  out- 
patient hospital  diagnostic  services,  such 
services  are  or  were  required  for  diagnostic 
study:  except  that  such  referral  shall  not  be 
required  for  Inpatient  hospital  services  In 
ca^e  of  an  emertTency  which  makes  such 
referral  impracticable. 

•iCi  with  respect  to  inpatient  hc«pltal 
services  for  a  continuous  period  In  exces«  of 
thirty  days,  such  services  are  furnished  after 
the  need  for  continued  hospitalization  has. 
In  such  cases  and  at  such  Intervals  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  been 
reviewed  by  a  hospital  committee  that  in- 
c. tides  two  or  more  physicians. 

■  2  I  Pavment  for  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices furnished  an  individual  during  any 
benefit  period  shall  be  reduced  (but  not  be- 
low zero  I  by  a  deduction  equal  to  $75. 

"(3  I  Payment  under  this  section  for  serv- 
ices furnished  an  individual  during  a  benefit 
period  may  not  be  made  for  any  Inpatient 
hospital  services,  sitlllec:  nursing  home  serv- 
ices, or  home  health  services  after  one 
hundred  and  eighty  units  of  services  have 
been  furnished  to  him  in  any  such  period. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  a  unit  of 
service  shall  be  equal  to  each  day  on  which 
inpatient  hospital  services  are  furnished  to 
him.  each  two  days  on  which  skilled  nursing 
home  services  are  furnished  to  him.  or  each 
three  visits  during  which  home  health  serv- 
ices are  furnished  *■  ^  h;n.  N  r  may  payment 
under  this  section  i  :  =-■.•-  :ts  .'urnished  any 
Individual  during  a  bent.-t  period  be  made 
for— 

".  A  inpatient  hospital  services  furnished 
to  him  during  such  period  after  such  serv- 
ices have  been  furnished  him  on  one  hun- 
dred and  twen*7  days  during  such  period: 

"(B)  slcllled  nursing  home  services  fur- 
nished to  him  during  such  period  after  such 
services  have  been  furnished  him  on  two 
hundred  and  forty  days  a:"ter  transfer  f-om  a 
hospital: 

"iCi  home  he.i'.th  S'='r':oes  furnished  to 
him  during  yjf-h  perl'xl  after  such  services 
have  been  furnished  to  htm  during  three 
hundred  and  slx^y-r*.ve  visits  in  such  period. 

"t4)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  'bene- 
fit period'  wl*h  respect  to  an  Individual 
means  a  period  — 

"(A)  beginning  with  the  first  day  inn*  in- 
cluded in  a  previous  benefit  period  i  in  which 
such  individual  both  Is  furnished  any  o'  the 
for. Dwmg  services-  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, skilled  nursing  home  services,  home 
health  services  or  outpatient  hospital  diag- 
nostic services  and  is  entitled  to  ha',  e  pay- 
naent  made  under  tiua  section  with  respect 
thereto,   and 

"iB)  ending  with  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-fourth  day  following  such  first  day. 

"Review  of  determinations 
'•(C)  Any  Individual  (other  than  a  pro- 
vider of  services)  dissatisfied  with  any  de- 
termination made  by  the  Secretary  as  to 
whether  he  is  entitled  to  have  payment  made 
under  this  section  for  services  furnished  him, 
or  as  to  the  amount  of  such  payment,  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  hearing  thereon  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  same  extent  as  is  provided  In 
section  205' by  with  respect  to  decisions  of 
the  Secretary,  and  to  Judicial  review  of  the 
Secretary's  final  decision  after  such  hearing 
as  Is  piovlded  in  section  205ig). 

^  "Description  of  medical  insurance  benefits 
"(di  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 
"(li  The  terra  'Inpatient  hospital  services' 
means  the  following  l»^ems  furnished  to  a 
hoepltal  Inpatient  bed  and  board  In  the 
hospital  In  semlprivatc  accommodatlona  un- 
less  they   are   unavailable,  or  other  accom- 


modations are  required  for  medical  reasons, 
or  other  accommodations  not  more  expensive 
than  semlprlvate  are  occupied  at  his  request; 
and  such  nursing,  and  other  services,  such 
use  of  hospital  facilities,  and  such  drugs, 
supplies,  and  appliances,  as  are  customarily 
furnished  by  the  hospital  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  Inpatients  while  In  the  hos- 
pital: Including  ambulance  services  medi- 
cally required,  whether  or  not  furnished  by 
the  hospital;  and  including  laboratory,  diag- 
nostic X-ray,  anesthesiology,  physiotherapy, 
and  other  ancillary  services  which  are  cus- 
tomarily furnished  to  inpatients  either  by 
the  hospital  or  by  another  person  under 
agreement  with  the  hospital;  but  excluding 
clinical  medical  and  surgical  services  except 
those  rendered  In  the  course  of  an  approved 
program  of  medical  teaching; 

"(2)  The  term  "skilled  nursing  hom_j 
Ices'  means  the  following  Items  furnished  to 
an  inpatient  by  a  skilled  nursing  facility 
after  transfer  from  a  hoepltal  and  which  are 
certified  ty  a  physician  as  being  required  in 
connection  with  the  condition  or  conditions 
for  which  he  was  hospitalized:  (A)  skilled 
nursing  care  provided  by  a  registered  pro- 
fessional nurse  or  a  licensed  practical  nurse: 
(B)  sTich  medical  and  otfer  services  as  are 
generally  provided  by  skilled  nursing  home 
facilities;  and  (C)  bed  and  board  in  connec- 
tion with  the  furnishing  of  such  skilled  nurs- 
ing care; 

"(3)  Tlie  term  'home  health  services' 
means  (A)  profeaslonal  nursing  care  by  a 
registered  professional  nurse  or  a  licensed 
practical  nurse  In  a  place  of  residence  main- 
tained as  an  individual's  home,  prescribed 
by  a  physician  and  provided  through  a  visit- 
ing nursing  agency:  and  (B)  part-time 
homemaker  services:  physical  and  occujja- 
tlonal  therapy,  medical  social  services,  dietary 
counseling,  ambulance  service  and  similar 
allied  services  In  an  Individual's  home,  pre- 
scribed by  a  physician  and  provided  through 
a  homemiiker  service  agency. 

"(4 1  T.ie  term  'outpatient  hospital  diag- 
nostic services'  means  diagnostic  X-ray  and 
laboratory  services,  and  such  other  services, 
drugs,  and  supplies  as  are  generally  pro- 
vided by  hospitals  to  outpatients  for  the 
purpose  o'  diagnostic  study: 

"(5)  Ti.e  term  hospltaJ'  means  an  Insti- 
tution which  (A)  Is  operated  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which 
It  Is  located  pertaining  to  sucb  facility  and 
In  accordfince  with  standards  established  by 
the  authorities  responsible  for  such  stand- 
ards In  such  Jurisdiction:  'B)  is  primarily 
engaged  la  providing  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic facilities  for  surgical  and  medical 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  care  of  Injured  and 
sick  persons  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
physicians  or  surgeons;  (C)  maintains  ade- 
quate medical  records;  and  (D)  contlnuotisly 
provides  twenty-four-hour  nursing  service 
rendered  or  supervised  by  registered  gradu- 
ate nurses.  The  term  'hospital'  shall  not 
Include  a  tuberculosis  or  mental  hospital; 

"(6)  The  term  'skilled  nursing  facility* 
means  a  facility  which  (A)  Is  operated  to 
provide  skilled  nursing  services  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  In 
which  It  Is  located  pertaining  to  such  facility 
and  In  accordance  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  authorities  responsible  for  such 
standards  In  such  Jurisdiction;  (B)  has  beds 
for  the  care  of  patients  who  require  continu- 
ing planned  medical  and  nursing  care;  (C)  is 
under  thn  continuous  supervision  of  a  regis- 
tered nuLse  or  physician;  and  (D)  is  oper- 
a-ed  in  connection  with  a  hospital  or  has 
medical  f>ollcles  established  by  one  or  more 
physicians  (who  are  responsible  for  the  ex- 
ecution o^jch  policies)  to  govern  the  skilled 
nursing  t^  and  related  medical  care  and 
other  ser.-lces  which  it  provides;  (Ei  main- 
tains ad  e<iuate  medical  records;  and  (P)  con- 
tinuously provides  twenty-four-hour  nursing 
service  ty  registered  graduate  nxirses  or 
licensed  x^ractical  nurses; 


"(7)  The  term  'visiting  nurse  agency" 
means  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  agency 
operated  In  accordance  with  medical  policies 
which  are  established  by  one  or  more  phy- 
sicians (who  are  responsible  for  supervising 
the  execution  of  such  policies)  and  which 
govern  the  visiting  nurse  services  It  pro- 
vides; 

"(8)  The  term  "homemaker  service  agency' 
means  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  agency 
that  employs  personnel  to  furnish  home  help 
services  to  convalescent,  or  acutely  chroni- 
cally IM.  aged  persons;  and 

"(9»lThe  term  "physician'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual (including  a  physician  within  the 
meaiyng  of  section  1101(a)(7)  licensed  to 
prac^ce  surgery  or  medicine  by  the  State 
li^'^'hlch  he  provides  surgical  or  medical 
Services. 

"Agreements  with  providers  of  services 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall,  at  the  request  of  any 
hospital,  skilled  nursing  faculty,  visiting 
nurse  agency,  or  homemaker  service  agency 
(hereinafter  and  In  subsection  (c)  referred 
to  as  a  'provider  of  services'),  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  such  hospital,  facility,  or 
agency  for  payment  for  services  fxirnlshed  to 
Individuals  entitled  to  have  such  payment 
made  under  this  section.  Each  such  agree- 
ment shall  contain  such  provisions,  not  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  such  provider  of  services. 

"(2)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph   (1)    shall   provide  thatr— 

"(A)  the  provider  of  sendees  will  not 
charge  any  Individual  (or  any  other  person) 
for  services  for  which  such  Individual  Is 
entitled  to  have  payment  made  under  this 
section,  and  will  make  adequate  provision  for 
return  of  any  moneys  Incorrectly  collected 
from  such  Individual  or  other  person: 

"(Bi  the  Secretary  will  pay  to  any  pro- 
vider of  services  the  reasonable  cost  of  serv- 
ices specified  In  subpiu-agraph  (A)  (less  the 
deductions  provided  for  In  subsection  (b) 
(2)  ).  but  only  If  the  provider  of  services  fur- 
nishes such  Information  at  such  time  and 
In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation require:  the  Secretary  sliall  determine 
such  reasonable  costs  and  Ln  making  such 
determinations  Is  authorized  to  use  such 
method  or  methods  of  estimating  as  he  may 
by  regulation  prescribe: 

"(C)  no  payment  will  be  made  to  any 
provider  of  services  for  any  service  which 
such  provider  Is  obligated  by  a  law  of.  or  a 
contract  with,  the  United  States  to  render 
at  public  expense; 

"(D)  where  a  provider  of  services  fur- 
nishes to  an  Individual  at  his  request  serv- 
ices which  are  described  In  subsection  (d), 
and  are  in  excess  of  or  more  expensive  than 
that  usually  encompassed  by  the  service  so 
described,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such 
provider  of  services  only  the  equivalent  of 
the  reasonable  cost  of  the  service  usually  so 
encompassed  and  that  the  provider  of  serv- 
ices may  charge  such  Individual  for  any 
additional  cost  of  the  service  furnished  at 
such  request;  and 

"(E)  such  agreement  may  be  terminated 
by  (l)  the  provider  of  services  at  such  time 
and  upon  such  notice  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  public  as  the  Secretary  may  specify 
by  regulations  and  (11)  the  Secretary  at  such 
time  and  uf>on  such  notice  to  the  provider 
of  services  as  may  be  specified  by  regulations. 
but  only  after  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  such  provider  of  services  Is  not  com- 
plying substantially  with  the  provisions  of 
such  agreement  or  that  such  provider  no 
longer  substantially  meets  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)  and  has  notified  such  pro- 
vider of  such  determination. 

"(3)   Nothing  in   this  section  shall— 

"(A)  preclude  the  Secretary  from  making 
payment  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  services 
furnished  to  an  Individual  eligible  to  receive 
such  services  by  tmy  hospital  which  is  not  a 


party  to  an  agreemeat  under  this  subsection 
but  only  if  (1)  such  services  were  emergency 
services  and  (11)  the  Secretary  wxjuld  be  au- 
thorized to  pay  for  such  services  had  the 
Secretary  and  such  hospital  entered  luto  an 
agreement  under  this  section: 

*"(B)  preclude  prcvlders  of  services  to  be 
represented  by  an  Individual,  association,  or 
organization  authorized  by  such  provider  of 
services  to  act  on  Itii  behalf: 

"(C)  be  construe-l  to  give  the  Secretary 
supervision  or  control  ever  the  practice  of 
medicine,  the  manner  In  which  medical  serv- 
ices are  provided,  or  over  the  administration 
or  operation,  the  selection,  tenure,  or  com- 
pensation of  personnel  of  any  hospital, 
skilled  nursing  hoire,  visiting  nurse  agency, 
or  homemaker  ser.ice  agency  which  has 
entered  Into  an  agreement  under  this 
section. 

"(4)  Where  an  ajTcement  under  this  sec- 
tion between  a  pre  Ider  of  services  and  the 
Secretary  has  been  terminated,  the  Secre- 
tary may.  notwltlisianding  any  other  pro\i- 
slon  of  this  section,  enter  Into  another  agree- 
ment tmder  this  section  with  such  provider 
but  only  If  such  provider  conforms  to  the 
standards  set  fortl-  In  subsection  (c)  and 
the  Secretary  detenalnes  that  another  agree- 
ment with  such  pDvlder  will  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(5)  The  Secretiu-y  shall  from  time  to 
time  determine  th;  amoimt  to  be  paid  to 
each  provider  of  services  under  an  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  services  ftirnlshed 
and  shall  certify  such  amounts  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  "Treasury,  except  that  such 
amount  may  be  re<luced  or  Increased,  zf.  the 
case  may  be,  by  any  sum  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  amount  paid  to  such  pro- 
vider of  services  for  any  prlc»  period  was 
greater  or  lees  than  the  amount  which  should 
have  been  paid  to  it  for  such  period.  The 
Secretary  of  the  T-easury.  prior  to  audit  or 
settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, shall  make  pt.yment  from  the  Medical 
Insiu-ance  Account,  at  the  time  or  times  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  such 
certification. 

"Free  choice  by  patient 

"(f)  Any  individual  entitled  to  have  pay- 
ment made  under  this  section  for  services 
furnished  him  may  obtain  Inpatient  hospital 
services,  skilled  nu.  sing  home  services,  home 
health  services,  ex  outpatient  hoepltal  diag- 
nostic services  frori  any  provider  of  services 
which  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  and  which  admits  such  Indi- 
vidual or  undertak  s  to  provide  him  per\lce.s 

"Medical  I-nmra-'uf  Brnrfits  Advisory  Council 

"(g)  For  the  pu: poee  of  pdvl.^lng  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  lormjlRtloTi  of  policy  and  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  In  connection 
with  the  admlnlstr  itlon  of  this  section,  there 
Is  hereby  created  s  Medical  Insurance  Bene- 
fits Advisory  Council  which  shall  consist  of 
a  chairman  and  tw.ilve  appointed  members  to 
be  appointed  by  th3  Secretary,  after  February 
1.  1961.  and  before  April  1,  1961.  The  chair- 
man shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Not  less  tlian  four  of  the  appointed 
members  shall  be  representatives  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ap- 
polntisd  members  shall  be  persons  who  are 
outstanding  In  th;  fields  pertaining  to  hos- 
pitals and  health  iictlvltles.  Each  appointed 
member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that  any  member  appointed  to 
All  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  si  all  be  appointed  for  the 
rwnalnder  of  such  term,  and  the  terrrj  of 
office  of  the  memlcrs  first  taking  cfllce  shall 
expire,  as  de?crlb<-d  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  three  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  three  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year,  three  at  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
and  three  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  after 
the  date  of  appointment,  .^n  appointed 
member  shall  not.  be  eligible  to  serve  con- 


tinuously for  more  than  two  terms  but  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  If  he  has  not 
served  Immediately  preceding  his  reappoint- 
ment. Tlie  advisory  council  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  such  special  advisory  and  t-ech- 
nlcal  committees  as  may  be  useftil  in  carry - 
lug  out  Its  functions.  Appointed  members 
of  the  advleory  council  and  members  of  Its 
advisory  or  technical  committees,  while  serv- 
ing on  business  of  the  advisory  council,  shall 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive an  allowance  for  actual  and  necessary 
travel  and  for  subsistence  expenses  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  places  of  residence. 
The  advisory  covmcll  shall  meet  as  frequent- 
ly as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Upon 
request  of  four  or  more  members.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  advisory  council. 

"Rulemaking  pouers  of  the  Secretary 

"(h)  "The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power 
and  authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
and  to  establish  procedures,  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  which  are 
necersary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  such 
provisions,  and  shall  adopt  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations  to  regulate  and  provide  for 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  proofs  and  evi- 
dence and  the  method  of  taking  and  furnish- 
ing the  same  In  order  to  establish  the  right  of 
Individuals  to  medical  Insurance  benefits 
hereunder.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  of  appropriate  public  or 
private  agencies  In  obtaining  Information  to 
assist  him  In  performing  his  functions  under 
this  section." 

KEOICAL    INStraANCX    ACCOrNT 

(b)(1)  Section  201  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsections 
(b).  (c),  (d).  (e),  (f),  (g).  and  (h),  as  (c). 
(d),  (e),  (f),  (g).  (1).  and  (J),  reepectively. 

(2)  Section  201  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  created  m  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Tiuit 
Fund  an  account  to  be  known  as  tl.e  Meiilcal 
Insurance  Account.  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1961.  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  out  of  moneys  appropriated  to 
the  Trust  Fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
there  shall  be  credited  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Medical  Insurance  Account  In  such  Trust 
Fund,  amounts  equal  to  the  sum  ot — 

'"(1)  the  amounts  determined  by  niultl- 
plying  one-half  of  1  j>er  centum  bj  the 
amounts  of  wages  (as  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  purposes  of  jvara- 
graph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  )  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1960.  and 

""(2)  the  amounts  detern^ined  by  muitl- 
plying  three-eighths  of  1  per  centum  by  the 
amounts  of  self-employment  Income  ta» 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lor 
purposes  of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  i 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1960  "• 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  (redesignated  a*  (d) 
by  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  this  subsection)  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "Trust  Funds"  i:.  paraeraph  i2i  the 
following:  "(including  the  operation  and 
status  of  the  Medical  insurance  Account  In 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund)":  by  inserting  "i  including  the 
amounts  credited  to  the  Medical  Insurance 
Account)"  after  "Trust  Fund?"  in  priracraph 
(3)  as  amended  by  section  701(b)  of  this 
Act;  by  Inserting  "(including  the  amounts 
credited  to  and  the  charges  made  against  the 
Medical  Insurance  Account)"  alter  "Triu-t 
Funds"  the  first  time  It  appears  in  the 
penultimate  sentence  of  such  bubsection;  by 
Inserting  "(including  the  future  amc/Unts  to 
be  credited  to  and  tbe  future  charges  to  be 
made  against  the  Medical  Insurance  Ac- 
count) "  after  "Trust  Punds"  the  second  time 
It  api^ears  In  such  sentence;  and  by  Irisertmg 


"(Including  the  Medical  Insurance  Ac- 
cotmt)"  after  "Trust  Funds"  the  third  time 
It  appears  In  such  sentence. 

(41  Section  201  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  addlrg  aft.er  subsection  (f )  (re- 
designated as  (g)  by  paragraph  ill  of  this 
subsection)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  (1)  After  the  close  of  each  fi.^cal  yesr. 
the  Secretary  of  tiie  Tresaury  shall  determine 
the  average  of  the  amounts  in  the  Medic-il 
Insurance  Account  during  such  year  'or  pur- 
poses of  determin  ng  the  amount  of  interest 
that  should  be  rredlted  to  such  Accoxiit 
from  the  Interest  that  was  credited  to  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  during  such  fiscal  year.  Ti-iera 
shall  be  credited  to  the  Account  from  the 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  an 
amount  for  lnte:-e£t  which  Is  in  the  same 
ratio  to  the  interest  credited  to  the  Federal 
Old-.Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
for  such  fiscal  jear  as  the  average  of  the 
amotuits  in  the  Medical  Insurance  Account 
during  such  fiscU  year  Is  to  the  average  of 
the  amounts  In  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  during  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(2)  The  proper  share  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of  any  obligations  In 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trtist  Fund  which  are  credited  to  such 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to  the  Medical 
Instirance  Account." 

(5)  Subsection  (g)  (redesignated  as  (i) 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  >  o1  sec- 
tion 201  of  EUth  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  two  sentences  of  paragraph  ( 1  i 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following 
"After  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  S^  - 
retary  of  Healtli.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  analyze  the  costs  of  administrHtion  of 
this  title  incurred  during  such  fiscal  year  m 
order  to  detenni  le  the  portion  of  such  c:>sts 
which  should  be  borne  by  each  of  the  Trust 
Funds  (including  the  cost  which  should  be 
charged  against  the  Medical  Insurance  Ac- 
count) and  sha  1  certify  to  the  Maiiaging 
Trustee  the  amo uni,  If  any,  which  sh  'Uid  be 
transferred  from  one  to  the  other  of  such 
Trust  Funds  (including  the  amount  that 
should  be  charged  In  the  Federal  O.d-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  against 
the  Medical  InBt:rance  Account)  In  order  to 
Insure  that  each  of  the  Tr'ost  Funds  (in- 
cluding such  Ace  :>unt )  has  borne  or  has  been 
cV.arged  with,  as  the  case  may  be.  its  proper 
share  of  the  cos^  of  administration  of  this 
title  incu-'red  during  such  fiscal  year.  The 
Managing  Trustf  e  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  traiiS'er  any  s  ich  aniC'Unt  from  one  to  the 
other  of  such  'Tryst  Funds  in  accordance 
w-:th  any  certlfic;  tlon  so  made  " 

6  Subsection  (g)  (redesignated  as  li)  by 
I>araeraph  il)  o;  this  subsection)  of  section 
201  of  such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
tf-rtn.g  immediately  preceding  the  perivXi  at 
•,  ;.e  t  i.d  of  paragraph  i2i  the  following : 
from  the  pavnnt  ut  made  from  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
the  MedicAl  Ii  durance  Acco.mt  shall  t>e 
charged  with  su:h  amounts  as  the  Managing 
Tru.stee  de;*rini  ics  as  necessary  for  such  Ac- 
count to  bear  ;-.  pr.-per  share  of  such  pay- 
ments" 

(7)  Subsection  (h)  (redesignated  as  (J) 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection )  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  sticli  Act  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  preceding  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  in  the  case 
of  payments  recnilred  to  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 226,  such  payments  shall  be  charged 
against  the  funds  credited  to  the  Medical  In- 
surance Account." 


Amendmfnt?  tc  thf  1ntern.\l  RE^^;Nt^:  Codk 
-r  1954 

CH.'iNG  S    IN    TAX    SCHEDCLES 

Self-em  oloyment   income   tax 
Sec    606.  (a)   Section  1401  of  the  lutrrnal 
Revenue  Code  cf  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax 
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on  self -employment  Income)    Is  amended  to 

-ead  as  follows: 

"S-C    1401    Rate  of  T\x 

In  addition  to  other  taxes,  *here  shall  be 
imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  on  the  self- 
employment  income  of  every  Individual,  a 
tax  as  follows — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1959,  and  before 
January  1,  1961.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
4' 2  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment mcom.e  for  such  taxable  year, 

"i2i  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
gmnmg  after  December  31.  1960,  and  before 
January  I.  1&63.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
4 'a  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  for  such  taxable  year; 
3 '  in  'ihe  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
gin:.;r.g  after  December  31.  1962.  and  before 
January  1.  1966,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
5'3  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year; 

1 4 1  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1965,  and  before 
Jar.uary  1,  1969.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
63,  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year;  and 

"I  5 1  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1968.  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  7-3  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Ir^come  for  such  taxable 
year   ' 

Tax  on  employees 

lb)  Section  3101  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  employees  under  the  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act)  Is  amended  to 
read    as    follows ; 

•Sec  3101.  Rate  of  Tax 

Tn  -p.dditlon  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  inome  of  every  individual  a 
ta,i  equal  to  the  following  percentages  of  the 
wages  I  as  defined  in  section  3121  ( a) )  received 
by  him  with  respect  to  employment  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3121   bi  i  — 

"ill  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1960.  the  rate  shall  be  3 
percent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1961  and  1962,  the  rate 
shall  be  3 '4   percent; 

"i3i  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1963  to  1965.  both  Inclu- 
sive, the  rate  shall  be  3^4  percent; 

'.4 1  with  respect  t"  wages  received  during 
The  calendar  years  1&66  to  1968,  both  inclu- 
sive  the  rate  shall  be  4'4  percent;  and 

■•'5i    with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1968,  the  rate  shall  be  4^4  per- 
cent." 
I  Tax  on  employer.i 

(c)  Section  3111  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate   of   tax   on   employers    under    the    Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 
■  Sfc   3111     RateofT.\x 

■  In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Ls  here- 
by imposed  on  every  employer  an  excise 
tax.  •.vith  respect  to  having  individuals  In 
h:.5  employ,  equal  to  the  following  per- 
centages of  the  waaes  (as  defined  In  section 
3121 'ai  1  paid  oy  him  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment   I  as   defined   in  section  3121(b))  — 

■■•l\  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1960,  the  rate  shall  be  3  per- 
cent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1961  and  1962,  the  rate  shall 
be  3 -4  percent. 

■•(3  I  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1963  to  1965.  both  Inclusive. 
the  rate  shall  be  3^4  percent; 

■•i4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1966  to  1968,  both  inclu- 
sive, the  rate  shall  be  4' 4   percent;   and 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  1968,  the  rate  shall  be  4 '4  per- 
csnt." 


Studies  and  recovimendationa 
Sec.  60'?.  la)   Section  702  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity  Act    Is   amended    by    Inserting    "(a)" 
after   ■702".  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following; 

■'In  connection  with  such  study  and  recom- 
mendations, the  Secretary  shall  Institute  and 
conduct  appropriate  demonstration  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  health  needs  of  such 
Individuals  and  the  manner  and  means  by 
which  such  needs  may  be  fulfilled.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  .iuthorized  to  provide  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  such  research  studies  pertaining  to 
health  care  and  the  administration  of  such 
care  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  advisory 
council  designated  pursuant  to  section 
226(g).  Such  research  studies  may  be  car- 
ried on  directly  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  by  others  under  con- 
tracts negotiated  for.  or  grants  made  by  the 
Secretary  for,  such  purpose." 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  on  studies 
and  develop  recommendations  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January 
15,  1963,  relating  to  (1)  the  adequacy  of 
existing  facilities  for  health  care  of  the 
aged;  (2>  methods  for  encouraging  the 
further  development  of  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical forms  of  health  care  for  the  aged 
which  are  a  constructive  alternative  to  in- 
patient hospital  care;  (3)  the  feasibility  of 
adding  supplementary  types  of  medical  In- 
surance benefits  for  the  aged  within  the 
financial  resources  provided  by  this  Act:  and 
i4i  the  effects  of  the  initial  deductible  of 
$75  upon  beneficiaries,  hoeplUls,  and  the 
financing  of  the  program. 

August  17.  1960. 
Hon.  Clinton  Anderson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  As  you  know,  I 
was  disappointed  In  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  in  falling  to  report 
out  an  adequate  bill  dealing  with  medical 
care  for  our  older  citizens.  Neither  the 
House  bill  which  was  considered  by  the 
committee  nor  the  bill  which  was  finally 
voted  out  makes  provision  for ; 

1.  A  pay-as-you-go  system  of  sound 
financing; 

2  The  care  of  the  vast  majority  of  our 
older  citizens  without  subjecting  them  to 
the  humiliation  of  the  means  test;  or 

3,  Avoiding  a  virtually  impossible  burden 
upon  the  States,  who  have  already  strained 
their  budgets  beyond  the  bursting  point. 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  is  good  &a 
far  as  It  goes.  But  It  simply  does  not  go  far 
enough  and  does  not  meet  all  of  the  prob- 
lems. Of  course,  even  this  Improvement 
would  not  have  been  possible.  In  light  of 
the  strong  opposition  by  the  administration 
and  others.  If  It  were  not  for  the  leadership 
furnished  by  you.  Senator  McNamara,  Con- 
gressman FoRAND,  and  others  in  alerting  the 
American  people  to  the  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  solutions  that  are  available. 

Extension  of  the  social  security  mechanism 
to  health  benefits  for  the  aged  Is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  action;  it  is  an 
addition  to  It.  Together,  these  actions  would 
provide  help  to  all  our  aged — those  under 
social  security  and  those  who  are  not. 

Pursuant  to  the  discussions  we  have  had 
since  it  became  clear  that  the  amendment 
you  offered  In  June  would  not  be  accepted 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  you  In  sponsoring  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  when  it  is  reported 
to  the  Senate  floor  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

I  concur  In  your  Judgment  that  we  must 
have  a  health  benefits  program  financed  by 
contributions  of  a  maximum  of  one-quarter 
of  1  percent  of  taxable  earnings  by  employers 
and  employees.  Very  recent  estimates  of 
the    actuary    of    the   Department   of    Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare  indicate  that  such 
contributions  will  be  sufflctent  to  fully 
finance  four  essential  types  of  health  bene- 
fits for  persons  over  68.    They  are: 

1.  Hofipitallzatlon  up  to  120  days; 

a.  Nursing  home  care  up  to  240  days; 

3.  Nursing  and  other  health  services  at 
home  up  to  360  days; 

4    Outpatient  diagnostic  services 

Such  a  program  will  be  soundly  financed; 
it  win  provide  a  balanced  program  of  baalc 
health  services;  it  will  relieve  the  burden 
upon  our  hospitals  by  providing  Incentives 
for  nonhospltal  care;  it  emphasizes  preven- 
tive medical  care;  and  It  tends  to  reduce 
the  overall  cost  of  the  program  by  using 
less  expensive  yet  more  effective  medical 
techniques. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  during  the 
present  session  will  be  a  fitting  climax  to 
this  26th  anniversary  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  mark  an  historic  step  forward  in 
sustaining  the  dignity  and  self-reliance  of 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

For  too  long  we  have  relegated  medical 
care  for  the  aged  to  either  the  charity  of 
local  government  or  the  conscience  of 
members  of  the  families  of  our  older  citizens. 
Almost  20  percent  of  all  those  on  social  se- 
curity must  use  one-quarter  to  one-half  of 
their  meager  annual  income  for  medical 
expenses  alone. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P  Kennedy. 


ADDRESSES.  flTI'  RI.^LS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr   JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 
Address  delivered   by  Representative  Rob- 
ert W  Hemphill  on  the  occasion  of  the  din- 
ner of  the  C   Harris  Williams  memorial  fund 
at  Joslln  Park.  Rock  Hill.  B.C..  July  25,  1960. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  renew  my  request  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  fMr.  Fulbright]  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 


CONVENTION  OF  PARIS  FOR  THE 
PROTECTION  OP  INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  First,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  up  Executive  D,  the  Conven- 
tion of  Paris  for  the  Protection  of  Indus- 
trial Property, 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
vention. Executive  D  (86th  Cong..  2d 
sess. ) ,  the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  of 
March  20,  1883.  as  revised  at  Brussels. 
December  14,  1900;  at  Washington,  June 
2.  1911:  at  The  Hague.  November  6, 
1925;  at  London,  June  2.  1934.   and  at 
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Lisbon,  October  31,  1958.  which  was  read 
the  second  time,  as  foUo'As. 

CoNvrNTioN  or  Pa>  ip  ro«  th  e  Protection  of 
Indcstriai.  I^op:;p.tv   or  March   20     18«y 

(Revised  at  Br\iji»«  is  on  December  14  :&i>0 
at  Waahlngtou  >l  Jiuic  2,  ;&11.  at  The 
Hague  on  Noven.bor  6.  1S25,  at  London  0:1 
June  2,  1934.  aid  at  Lisbon  tn  Oclcber 
31.  1958.) 

Federal  Reputall:  of  Germa.uy,  Aiist.r.i:i;i. 
A'jatria.  Belgium,  United  States  of  Brazil, 
People's  Republic  ^-f  Bulgaria.  CariAda.  Cuba. 
Deamajk,  IJomlmcin  Republic.  Spam.  L"n;t-ed 
States  of  America,  FlrJand.  France,  United 
Kingdom  of  Gre..t  Brlt;Uu  siiid  Northern 
Ireland.  People's  Eepubllc  of  Hungary.  Indo- 
nesia, Ireland,  I.-r..( :  Itiily.  Japan.  Liechten- 
stein, Luxeni'.-  .1.-,:  M'>.-  ■^'-'  MexiC'j.  Monaco, 
NjTway,  Nt-A  Zt-u.  i:.d,  Net.hcTl.tnd.s.  Pe«^p;e  s 
Republic  if  P  .  .:  a,  r  »r-.  ..-ai  Pt^jple's  Re- 
public of  i:.>::.<i..,.i,  }-t-<-:p:,it.  :i  of  Rhi'.ide.slii 
and  Nya&a..j.:iU.  ii*eae:..  S*ltzer:a:,d.  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  Turkey,  U;..  :;  "f  South 
Africa.  Vlet-Nam,  Federal  Pt->i/.i  s  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia 

Being  unanlmo  isly  moved  by  the  dclre 
to  protect  In  as  effective  and  uniform  a  mai.- 
ner  as  possible  induittrial  proper.y  rights. 

Judged  it  advis:>.ble  to  make  certain  modi- 
fications and  add  tlons  to  the  luteruatlcnal 
Oonvention  of  M.urch  20,  1883.  establishing 
the  International  Union  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Prcperty.  revUf<l  ut  Bru-vstls 
on  Dei'^ml^er  14.  1900.  at  Whj-Miigion  :: 
June  2,  1911.  at  '.'Tie  Ha<fue  on  November  6. 
1925,  and  at  L  .nd  in  on  June  2.  1934. 

Raeolved    Ua    Be  id    representatives    t<i    the 
Diplomatic  C'tnleence  which   took   j.ljce   at 
L;bbon  from  Octiiaer  6  to  31.  1958, 
And  have  ii^ee<   as  fcjliuws. 

AEnri-E   1 

{1»  The  count-les  to  which  the  present 
Convention  appl.ee  constitute  themselves 
Into  a  UnUTi  f...r  he  protection  of  Industrial 
property 

(2 1  The  protection  of  Industrial  property 
is  cr)njerne<l  with  patents,  utility  mcxlels. 
Industrnii  designs.  tradi-marks.  service 
marks,  trade  m.mee,  and  indications  of 
Bource  or  api^ella  ions  of  origin,  and  the  re- 
preasion  of  unfair  competition 

(3)  Industrial  property  shall  be  under- 
stood In  the  bmfdeet  .^^er.fie  and  shall  apply 
not  r>nly  to  Industry  and  cr>mrriprr*  pr">p«"r 
but  llkew!.se  to  igrlct.ltura!  and  extrarUve 
Industries  <ind  t*  all  n.anufactured  or  n-.t- 
ural  pr^iducts:  fo-  example,  wines,  gram,  to- 
bacco leaf,  fruit,  rattle,  minerals,  mineral 
waters,  t>eer.  flowrrs  and  tiour 

(4)  The  t^rm  'patents"  shall  Include  the 
various  kinds  of  Industrial  patents  recog- 
nized by  the  la\^. s  of  the  countries  of  the 
Union,  such  as  patents  of  importation,  pat- 
ents of  improvement,  patents  and  certifi- 
cates of  addition,  etc. 

AancLE  2 

( 1 )  Nationals  ot  each  of  the  countries  of 
the  Union  shall  as  repards  the  protection 
of  industrial  pro>erty.  enjny  in  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  Union  the  advantages  that 
their  respective  laws  now  grant,  t)r  may 
hereafter  grant,  to  their  own  nationals,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  rlcht*  fipeclally  pro- 
vided by  the  picsent  Convention.  Conse- 
quently, they  shuU  have  the  same  protection 
as  the  latter.  ar;d  the  same  legal  remedy 
against  any  Infrlippment  of  their  riehts.  pro- 
vided they  obseive  the  conditions  and  for- 
malities lmp«^)sed  upon  nationals. 

(2)  However,  no  condition  as  to  the  poc- 
■— olon  of  a  domicile  or  establishment  m  the 
country  where  protection  is  claimcxl  m.ay 
be  required  of  persons  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Union  for  the  en  joy  merit  of  any  in- 
dustrial property  rights 

(3)  The  provisions  of  the  laws  of  each  of 
the  countries  of  the  Union  relating  to  Judi- 
cial and  administrative  procedure  and  com- 


petence, and  to  the  choice  of  domicile  or  the 
designation  of  an  ag^nt.  which  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  laws  on  industrial  property. 
are  expressly  reserved. 

ARTICLE    3 

Nationals  of  countries  not  form.lng  part 
(<f  the  Union,  who  are  domiciled  or  who  have 
real  and  effective  industrial  or  commercial 
establishments  In  the  t^errltory  of  one  of  the 
countries  of  the  Union,  are  treated  In  the 
same  manner  as  nationals  cf  the  countries  of 
the  Union. 

ARTICLE    4 

A. — ( 1 )  A  person  who  has  duly  filed  an 
application  for  a  patent,  or  for  the  registra- 
tion of  a  utility  model,  or  of  an  industrial 
design,  or  of  a  trademark.  In  one  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Union,  or  his  successors  In  title, 
shall  enjoy,  for  the  jjurpose  of  filing  in  the 
other  countries,  a  right  of  priority  during 
the  periods  hereinafter  stated. 

(2)  Every  filing  that  Is  equivalent  to  a 
regular  national  filing  under  domestic  law 
f'f  any  country  of  the  L'nion  or  under  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  treaties  concluded  be- 
tween countries  of  the  Union  shall  be  recog- 
nized   as  giving   rise   to   a   right    of   priority. 

31  By  a  regular  national  filing  l.s  meant 
anv  flline  that  is  adeqtiate  to  establish  the 
date  on  which  the  aoplicatlon  wae  filed  In  the 
country  concerned  whatever  may  be  the  out- 
come of  the  application 

B — Consequently,  the  FVibseqnent  filing 
In  any  of  the  other  countries  of  the  Union 
before  the  exjMration  of  those  periods  shall 
not  be  invalidated  through  any  acts  accom- 
plished In  the  interval,  as,  for  Iristance,  by 
another  flilng.  by  publication  or  exploitation 
of  the  invention,  by  the  putting  on  sale  of 
copies  of  the  d&slgn  or  model,  c  by  use  of 
the  mark,  and  these  acts  cannot  give  rise 
to  any  right  of  third  parties,  or  of  any  per- 
sonal possesaion.  Ri^ht*  acquired  by  third 
parties  before  the  date  of  the  first  applica- 
tion which  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  right 
of  priority  are  reserved  under  the  domestic 
legislation  of  each  country  of  the  Union 

C. —  (1)  The  above-mentioned  {x>nods  ct 
priority  shall  be  twelve  mcmths  for  patents 
and  utility  models,  r'.nd  six  months  for  In- 
dustrial designs  and  f  t  trademarks 

^2)  These  periods  shall  start  from  the  da'e 
of  filing  of  the  flrrt  application:  the  day  of 
filing  shall  not  be  Included  In  the  period 

(3)  If  the  last  day  of  the  period  Is  an 
official  holiday,  or  a  day  when  the  OfBce 
is  not  open  for  the  filing  of  applications  In 
the  country  where  protection  Is  claimed,  the 
period  shall  be  extended  until  tlie  fir;-'  fol- 
lowing working  day 

(4t  A  subsequent  .ipplicatlc.n  for  the  Fame 
subject  as  a  previ"u.«  application  filed  in  the 
same  country  of  the  Union  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  a  first  application  within  the 
meaning  of  pnrag'aph  i2i,  the  filing  date  of 
-which  shall  be  tiie  .-itarii.ng  point  of  the 
period  of  priority,  provided  that,  at  the  time 
of  filing  the  subsequer.t  application,  the 
previous  application  has  been  withdrawn, 
abandoned  or  refused,  without  being  open 
to  public  inspection  and  without  leaving 
any  rights  outstanding,  nnd  has  not  served 
as  a  basis  for  claiming  a  right  of  priority. 
The  previous  application  may  not  thereafter 
serve  as  a  basis  for  claiming  a  right  of 
priority. 

D. —  (1)  Any  person  desiring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  priority  of  a  j.revious  filing 
shall  be  required  to  make  a  declaration  in- 
dicating the  date  of  such  flilng  and  the  c.  un- 
trv  in  which  it  was  made.  Each  country  will 
determine  the  latest  permissible  date  for 
making  such  declaration. 

(2!  These  particulars  shall  be  mentioned 
in  the  publications  issued  by  the  ccmpeter.t 
authority,  and  In  particular  In  the  patents 
and  the  si>eciflcatlons  relating  theretrj. 

(3)  The  countries  of  the  Union  may  re- 
quire  any   person   making   a   declaration   of 


priority  to  produce  a  copy  of  the  application 
(specification,  drawings,  etc  *  previously 
filed.  The  copy  certified  as  correct  by  the 
authority  which  received  the  application, 
shall  not  require  any  authentication,  and 
may  in  any  ca-se  be  filed,  without  fee  at 
any  time  wlttlr  three  months  of  the  filing 
of  the  subsequent  application.  They  may 
require  it  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  :  ame  authority  slicwing  the 
date  of  filing,  ana  by  a  translation. 

(4)  No  other  formalities  may  be  required 
for  the  declaration  of  priority  at  the  time 
of  filing  the  application  Each  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Union  shall  decide  what  con- 
."^equences  shall  follow  the  omission  of  the 
f'-irmnlltles  prescribed  by  the  present  Arti- 
cle, hut  such  cnisequences  shall  in  no  case 
go  beyond  the  Idss  of  the  right  of  priority. 

(5)  Subjfequf ntly,  further  proof  may  be 
required.  A  person  who  avails  himself  of 
the  priority  cf  .i  previously  filed  application 
shall  be  required  to  specify  the  number  of 
that  application,  which  shall  be  published 
tuider  the  conditions  provided  for  by  para- 
graph   (2)    above. 

E. —  (1)  Where  en  industrial  design  is  filed 
In  a  country  by  virtue  of  a  right  of  priority 
based  on  the  filing  of  a  utility  model,  the 
period  of  pricrity  shall  be  only  that  fixed  for 
industrial  de.sigus. 

(2)  Furthermore,  It  Is  permissible  to  file 
a  utility  model  in  a  country  by  virtue  of  a 
right  of  priority  based  on  the  filing  of  a  pat- 
ent application,  and  vice  versa. 

F. — No  country  of  the  Union  may  refuse  a 
priority  or  an  application  for  a  patent  on  the 
ground  that  the  applicant  claims  multiple 
priorities,  even  originating  in  different  coun- 
tries, or  on  the  ground  that  an  application 
claiming  one  or  more  priorities  contains  oi.e 
or  more  elements  that  were  net  Included  In 
the  c;rlginal  tpplicatlon  or  applicatlotiS  whose 
priority  Is  calmed,  provided  tliat.  in  both 
cases,  there  is  unity  of  Invention  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law  cf  the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  elements  not  Included 
in  the  orginal  application  or  applications 
whose  priority  is  claimed,  the  filing  of  the 
later  appllcaiicn  ehail  give  rise  to  a  right  of 
priority   undi=r  the   usual  conditions. 

G. —  ( 1 1  If  examination  reveals  that  an  ap- 
plication for  a  patent  contains  more  than  one 
Invention,  t^e  applicant  may  divide  the  ap- 
plication into  f-  certain  num^ber  of  divisional 
applications  ar  d  preserve  as  the  date  cf  each 
the  date  of  the  Initial  application,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  right  cf  priority,  if  any 

i2i  The  applicant  may  also,  on  his  own 
Irutiative,  divl.ie  a  patent  application  while 
preserving  as  tae  date  of  each  divisional  ap- 
plication thf  rate  of  the  initial  application 
and  the  benefit  of  the  right  of  priority.  If 
any.  Each  country  of  the  Union  shall  ha\e 
the  rlcht  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  such  di\  islon  shall  be  authorized. 

H — Priority  may  not  be  refused  on  the 
ground  that  certain  element-s  of  the  inven- 
tion for  which  priority  is  claimed  do  not  ap- 
pear among  th"  claims  formtilated  in  the  ap- 
plication in  the  country  of  origin,  provided 
that  the  application  documents  as  a  whole 
specifically  dls;loEe  such  elements. 

AP.TlCtE   4  BIS 

(1)  Patents  applied  for  In  the  vp.rlotis 
countries  of  the  Union  by  persons  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Union  shall  be  independ- 
ent of  patents  obtained  for  tlie  same  inven- 
tion in  other  cauntrles,  whether  members  of 
the  Union  or  i  ot. 

i2i  This  provision  is  not  to  be  undersioi->d 
In  a  restricted  sense;  In  particular,  it  is  to 
be  understood  to  mean  that  patents  appUfM^ 
for  during  th.e  period  of  priorl'y  are  in- 
dependent, bo'h  a5  regards  the  grounds  for 
ii.v.'-jUdation  and  for  revocation  and  as  re- 
gards their  normal  duration. 

(3)  The  provision  shall  apply  to  all  patents 
existing  at  the  time  when  it  comes  into 
effect. 
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4  ■  Sin-.lUrly,  It  shall  apply.  In  the  case 
o:  ine  accession  of  new  countries,  to  patents 
In  exiiter.ce  on  either  side  at  the  time  of 
accession. 

(5»  Patents  obtained  with  the  benefit  of 
priority  shall  have  in  the  various  countries 
of  the  Union  a  duration  equal  to  that  which 
they  would  have  had  Lf  they  had  been  applied 
for  or  granted  without  the  benefit  of  priority. 

ART:C  IE    4    TFR 

The  inventor  shall  have  the  right  to  be 
m'-itioned  as  such  In  the  patent 

I  A2TTCLC  4  QUATTR 

The  grant  of  a  patent  shall  not  be  refused 
and  a  patent  shall  not  be  invalidated  on  the 
ground  that  the  sale  of  the  patented  product 
or  of  a  product  obtained  by  means  of  the 
patented  process  is  subject  to  restrictions  or 
limitations  resulting  from  the  domestic  law. 

ARTIC1.E  5 

\  —  1  '  The  importation  by  the  patentee 
1;.-.^  tr.e  country  where  the  patent  has  been 
granted  of  articles  manufactured  In  any  of 
the  countries  of  the  Union  shall  not  entail 
revocation  of  the  patent. 

(2)  Each  country  of  the  Union  shall  have 
the  right  to  take  legislative  measures  provid- 
ing for  the  granting  of  conpulsory  licenses 
to  prevent  the  abuses  which  might  result 
from  the  ex  .  ;.sive  right?  conferred  by  the 
patent,   f^r  ex^imple.  failure  to  work. 

(3)  Revocation  of  the  patent  shall  not  be 
provided  for  except  in  cases  where  the  grant- 
ing of  compulsory  licenses  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  prevent  such  abuses.  No 
proceeding  for  the  cancellation  or  revoca- 
tion of  a  patent  may  be  instituted  before  the 
expiration  of  two  years  from  the  granting  of 
the  first  compulsory  license. 

(4i  An  application  for  a  compulsory  li- 
cense may  not  be  made  on  the  ground  of 
failure  to  work  or  Insufficient  working  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  a  period  of  four  years 
from  the  date  of  filing  of  the  patent  applica- 
tion or  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  g^rant 
of  the  patent,  whichever  period  last  expires: 
it  shall  be  refused  if  the  patentee  Justifies 
his  Inaction  by  legitimate  reasons.  Such  a 
compulsory  license  shall  be  non-exclusive 
and  shall  not  6e  transferable,  even  in  the 
form  of  the  grant  of  a  sublicense,  except 
with  that  part  of  the  enterprise  or  goodwill 
using  such  license 

(5  I  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  be  ap- 
plicable, mutatis  mutandis,  to  utility  models. 

B  —The  protection  of  Industrial  designs 
shall  not.  under  any  circumstance,  be  liable 
to  revocation  either  by  reason  of  failure  to 
work  or  by  reason  of  the  Importation  of  ar- 
ticles corresponding  to  those  which  are 
protected. 

C — (li  If.  in  any  country,  the  use  of  a 
registered  trademark  is  compulsory,  the  reg- 
istration shall  not  be  cancelled  until  after 
a  reasonable  period,  and  then  only  if  the 
person  concerned  cannot  Justify  his  inaction. 

(2)  The  use  of  a  trademark  by  the  pro- 
prietor in  a  form  differing  in  features  which 
do  not  alter  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
mark  in  the  form  In  which  It  was  registered 
in  one  of  the  countries  of  the  Union,  shall 
not  entail  invalidation  of  the  registration 
and  shall  not  diminish  the  protection 
granted   to   the   mark. 

(3)  The  concurrent  use  of  the  same  mark 
on  identical  or  similar  goods  by  Industrial 
or  commercial  establishments  considered  as 
oo-proprietors  of  the  mark  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  national  law  of  the  country 
where  protection  is  claimed  shall  not  prevent 
the  registration  or  diminish  in  any  way  the 
protection  granted  to  the  mark  In  any  coun- 
try of  the  Union,  provided  the  use  does  not 
result  in  misleading  the  public  and  is  not 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 

D. — No  indication  or  mention  of  the  pat- 
ent, of  the  utility  model,  of  the  registration 
Qi  the  trademark,  or  of  the  deposit  of  the 


industrial  design  shall  be  required  upon  the 
product  as  a  condition  of  recognition  of  the 
right  to  protection. 

AKTICLE    5    BIS 

( 1 )  A  period  of  grace  of  not  less  than  six 
months  shall  be  allowed  for  the  payment 
of  the  prescribed  fees  for  the  maintenance 
of  Industrial  property  rights,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  a  surcharge.  If  the  domestic  law 
so  provides. 

( 2 1  The  countries  of  the  Union  shall  have 
the  right  to  provide  for  the  restoration  of 
patents  which  have  lapsed  by  reason  of  non- 
payment of  fees. 

ASTICLX    5    TSR 

In  each  of  the  countries  of  the  Union  the 
following  shall  not  be  considered  as  infringe- 
ments of  the  rights  of  a  patentee: 

1.  The  use  on  board  of  vessels  of  other 
countries  of  the  Union  of  devices  forming 
the  subject  of  his  patent  In  the  body  of  the 
vessel,  in  the  machinery,  tackle,  gear  and 
other  accessories,  when  such  vessels  tem- 
porarily or  accidentally  enter  the  waters  of 
a  country,  provided  that  such  devices  are 
used  there  exclusively  for  the  needs  of  the 
vessel. 

2.  The  use  of  devices  forming  the  subject 
of  the  patent  in  the  construction  or  opera- 
tion of  aircraft  or  land  vehicles  of  other 
countries  of  the  Union,  or  of  accessories  to 
such  aircraft  or  land  vehicles,  when  those 
aircraft  or  land  vehicles  temporarily  or  ac- 
cidentally enter  the  country. 

ARTICLE    B    QUATER 

When  a  product  Is  Imported  into  a  coun- 
try of  the  Union  where  there  exists  a  patent 
protecting  a  process  of  manufacture  of  the 
said  product,  the  patentee  shall  have  all  the 
rights,  with  regard  to  the  Imported  product, 
as  are  accorded  to  him  by  the  domestic  law 
of  the  country  of  Importation,  on  the  basis 
of  the  process  patent,  with  respect  to  prod- 
ucts manufactured  In  that  country. 

ARTICLE    5    QUINQXTTES 

Industrial  designs  shall  be  protected  In 
all  the  countries  of  the  Union. 

AKTICLE    a 

( 1 )  The  conditions  for  the  filing  and  regis- 
tration of  trjidemarks  shall  be  determined  in 
each  country  of  the  Union  by  Its  domestic 
law. 

(2)  However,  an  application  for  the  regis- 
tration of  a  trademark  filed  by  a  national 
of  a  country  of  the  Union  In  any  coimtry  of 
the  Union  may  not  be  refused  nor  may  a 
registration  be  cancelled  on  the  ground  that 
filing,  registration  or  renewaJ  has  not  been 
effected  in  the  country  of  origin. 

(3)  A  mark  duly  registered  In  a  country 
of  the  Union  shall  be  regarded  as  Inde- 
pendent of  marks  registered  In  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Union,  including  the  country  of 
origin. 

ARTICLE    6    BIS 

( 1 )  The  countries  of  the  Union  undertake, 
either  administratively  if  their  legislation  so 
permits,  or  at  the  request  of  an  Interested 
party,  to  refuse  or  to  cancel  the  registration 
and  to  pronlbit  the  use  of  a  trademark  which 
constitutes  a  reproduction.  Imitation  or 
translation,  liable  to  create  confusion,  of  a 
mark  considered  by  the  competent  authority 
of  the  coimtry  of  registration  or  use  to  be 
well-known  in  that  country  as  being  already 
the  mark  of  a  person  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  present  Convention  and  used  for 
Identical  or  similar  goods.  These  provisions 
shall  also  apply  when  the  essential  part  of 
the  mark  constitutes  a  reproduction  of  any 
such  well-known  mark  or  an  imitation  liable 
to  create  confusion  therewith. 

(2)  A  period  of  at  least  five  years  from 
the  date  of  registration  shall  be  allowed  for 
seeking  the  cancellation  of  such  a  mark. 
The  countries  of  the  Union  have  the  right  to 


provide  for  a  period  within  which  the  pro- 
hibition of  use  must  be  sought. 

(3)  No  time  limit  shall  be  fixed  for  seeking 
the  cancellation  or  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  marks  registered  or  used  In  bad  faith. 

ARTICLX    e    TEX 

(l)(a)  The  countries  of  the  Union  agree 
to  refuse  or  to  cancel  the  registration,  and  to 
prohibit  by  appropriate  measures  the  use, 
without  authorization  by  the  competent 
authorities,  either  as  trademarks  or  as  ele- 
ments of  trademarks,  or  armorial  bearings, 
flags  and  other  State  emblems  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Union,  official  signs  and  hall- 
marks Indicating  control  or  warranty  adopt- 
ed by  them  and  all  imitations  thereof  from 
a  heraldic  point  of  view. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sub-paragraph  (a) 
of  this  paragraph  apply  equally  to  armorial 
bearings,  flags  and  other  emblems,  abbrevia- 
tions or  titles  of  international  Intergovern- 
mental organizations  of  which  one  or  more 
countries  of  the  Union  are  members,  with  the 
exception  of  armorial  bearings,  flags  and 
other  emblems,  abbreviations  or  titles  that 
are  already  the  subject  of  existing  Interna- 
tional agreements  Intended  to  ensure  their 
protection 

(c)  No  country  of  the  Union  shall  be  re- 
quired to  apply  th'i  provisions  of  sub-para- 
graph (ta)  of  this  paragraph  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  owners  of  rights  acquired  In  good  faith 
before  the  entry  into  force,  In  that  country, 
of  the  present  Convention  The  countries  of 
the  Union  shall  not  be  required  to  apply 
the  said  provisions  when  the  use  or  regis- 
tration covered  by  paragraph  (a)  Is  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  suggest  to  the  public  that 
a  connection  exists  between  the  organization 
concerned  and  the  armorial  bearings,  flags, 
emblems,  abbreviations  or  titles,  or  If  such 
use  or  registration  Is  clearly  not  of  a  nature 
to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  connection  between  the  user  and  the  or- 
ganization. 

•  2 1  The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  oOclal 
signs  and  ball-marks  Indicating  control  or 
warranty  shall  apply  solely  In  cases  where 
the  marks  which  contain  them  are  Intended 
to  be  used  on  goods  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
kind. 

( 3 )  ( a  I  For  the  application  of  these  pro- 
visions the  countries  of  the  Union  agree  to 
communicate  reciprocally,  through  the  In- 
ternational Bureau,  the  list  of  stale  emblems 
and  official  signs  and  hall-marks  Indicating 
control  or  warranty  which  they  desire,  or 
may  thereafter  desire,  to  place  wholly  or 
within  certain  limits  under  the  protection  of 
the  present  Article  and  all  subsequent  modi- 
fications of  this  list.  Each  country  of  the 
Union  shall  In  due  course  make  available 
to  the  public  the  lists  so  communicated. 

However,  this  communication  Is  not  com- 
pulsory so  far  as  the  flags  of  States  are  con- 
cerned. 

tb»  The  provisions  of  sub-paragraph  (bi 
of  paragraph  ( 1  (  of  this  Article  shall  only 
apply  to  armorial  bearings,  flags  and  other 
emblems,  abbreviations  or  titles  of  interna- 
tional IntergovernmenttU  organizations  that 
the  latter  have  communicated  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Union  through  the  International 
Bureau. 

(4)  Any  country  of  the  Union  may,  within 
a  period  of  twelve  months  from  the  receipt 
of  the  communication,  transmit  through  the 
International  Bureau  Its  objections.  If  any. 
to  the  country  or  International  Intergovern- 
mental organization  concerned. 

(  5 )  In  the  case  of  State  flags,  the  measures 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply 
solely  to  marks  registered  after  November  6, 
1925 

(6)  In  the  case  of  State  emblems  other 
than  flags,  and  of  official  signs  and  hall- 
marks of  the  countries  of  the  Union  and  In 
the  case  of  armorial  bearings,  flags  and  other 
emblems,  abbreviations  or  titles  of  Interna- 
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ttonal  Intergovernmental  organizations, 
Uieee  provisions  shall  be  applicable  only  to 
marks  registered  more  than  two  months  after 
the  receipt  of  the  communication  provided 
for  In  paragraph  (3). 

(7)  In  cases  of  bad  faith  the  countries 
shall  have  the  right  to  cancel  the  registra- 
tion of  marks  that  contain  State  emblems, 
signs  or  hall-marks  even  though  registered 
before  November  6.  1P25. 

(8 1  Nationals  of  each  country  who  are  au- 
thorized to  make  use  of  State  emblems,  signs 
or  hall-marks  of  their  country,  may  use  them 
even  though  they  are  similar  to  those  of  an- 
other country. 

(9)  The  countries  of  the  Union  undertake 
to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  use  In  trade  of 
the  State  armorial  bearings  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  Union,  when  the  use  Is  of 
such  a  natixre  as  to  be  misleading  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  goods. 

(10)  The  above  provisions  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  countries  from  exercising  the  power 
given  in  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  6  qulnqules 
B,  to  refuse  or  to  cancel  the  registration  of 
marks  containing,  without  authorization,  the 
armorial  bearings,  flags,  and  other  State  em- 
blems or  official  signs  or  hall-marks  adopted 
by  a  country  of  the  Union  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinctive signs  of  International  intergovern- 
mental organizations  mentioned  In  para- 
graph (1)   of  this  Article. 

ARTICLE  6  QUATER 

(1)  When,  In  accordance  with  the  law  of 
a  country  of  the  Union,  tlie  assignment  of  a 
mark  Is  valid  only  if  It  takes  place  at  the 
same  time  as  the  transfer  of  the  business  or 
goodwill  to  which  the  mark  belongs,  It  shall 
suffice  for  Its  validity  in  this  respect  If  the 
portion  of  the  business  or  goodwill  situated 
In  that  country,  together  with  the  exclusive 
right  to  manufacture  or  sell  in  that  country 
the  goods  bearing  the  mark  assigned.  Is 
transferred  to  the  assignee. 

(2)  This  provision  does  not  Impose  upon 
the  oountrle«  of  the  Union  any  obligation  to 
regard  as  valid  the  assignment  of  any  mark 
the  use  of  which  by  the  asslgn^ee  wotild.  In 
fact,  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  mislead  the 
public,  particularly  as  regards  the  origin,  na- 
ture or  material  qualities  of  the  goods  to 
which  the  mark  is  applied. 

ARTICLE   e    QUINQTJIKS 

A. — (1)  Every  trademark  duly  registered  In 
the  country  of  origin  shall  be  accepted  for 
filing  and  protected  In  Its  original  form  in 
the  other  countries  of  the  Union,  subject  to 
the  reaervatlons  Indicated  in  the  present 
Article.  These  countries  may,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  final  registration,  require  the  pro- 
duction of  a  certificate  of  registration  In  the 
country  of  origin,  issued  by  the  competent 
authority.  No  authentication  shall  be  re- 
quired for  this  certificate. 

(2)  The  country  of  the  Union  where  the 
applicant  has  a  real  and  effective  Industrial 
or  commercial  establishment,  or.  if  he  has 
not  such  an  establishment  within  the  Union, 
the  Union  country  where  he  has  his  domicile, 
or  If  he  has  no  domicile  In  the  Union,  the 
country  of  his  nationality  If  he  Is  a  national 
of  a  Union  country,  shall  be  considered  his 
country  of  origin. 

B. — Trademarks  under  the  present  Article 
may  not  be  denied  registration  or  cancelled 
except  In  the  following  cases: 

1.  When  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
Infringe  rights  acquired  by  third  parties  in 
the  country  where  protection  is  claimed; 

2.  When  they  have  no  distinctive  character, 
or  consist  exclusively  of  signs  or  indications 
which  may  serve  In  trade  to  designate  the 
kind,  quality,  quantity.  Intended  purpose, 
value,  place  of  origin  of  the  goods  or  time  of 
production,  or  have  become  customary  In  the 
current  language  or  In  the  bona  fide  and 
established  practices  of  the  trade  In  the 
country  where  protection  Is  sought. 

3.  When  thcv  are  contrary  to  morality  or 
public    orde.'-    antl,    In   p.-\rtlcular.  of  such   a 


nature  as  to  deceive  the  public.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  a  mark  may  not  be  considered 
contrary  to  public  order  for  the  sole  reason 
that  It  does  not  conform  to  a  provision  of 
the  law  relating  to  trademarks,  except  where 
such  provision  Itself  relates  to  public  order. 

The  above  is,  however,  subject  to  Article 
10  bis. 

C. —  (H  In  determining  whether  a  inru-k  is 
eligible  for  protection,  all  the  clrcumst.ir.ces 
of  the  case  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
particularly  the  length  of  time  the  mark  has 
been  In  use. 

( 2 )  Registration  of  trademarks  shall  not  be 
refused  In  the  other  countries  of  the  Union 
for  the  sole  reason  that  they  differ  from  the 
marks  protected  In  the  country  of  origin 
only  In  respect  of  elements  that  do  not  alter 
their  distinctive  character  and  do  not  affect 
the  Identity  of  the  marks  In  the  form  In 
which  they  are  registered  In  the  said  country 
of  origin. 

D. — No  person  may  benefit  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  Article  unless  the  mark 
for  which  he  claims  protection  is  and  re- 
mains registered  In  the  country  of  origin. 

E. — However.  In  no  case  shall  the  renewal 
of  the  registration  of  a  mark  In  the  country 
of  origin  Involve  the  obligation  to  renew  the 
registration  in  tne  other  Union  countries 
where  the  mark  has  been  registered. 

F. — The  benefit  of  priority  shall  be  ac- 
corded to  applications  for  the  registration  of 
marks  filed  within  the  period  fixed  by  Article 
4.  even  when  registration  In  the  country  of 
origin  does  not  occur  until  after  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period. 

ARTICLE    f     •:iv:f.>- 

The  countries  of  the  Umou  undertake  to 
protect  service  marks.  They  shall  not  be 
required  to  pro'Je  for  the  registration  of 
such  marks. 

ARTICLX    6    SKPTTKS 

(1)  If  the  agent  or  representative  of  the 
person  who  Is  the  proprietor  of  a  mark  In  one 
of  the  countries  of  the  Union  applies,  with- 
out such  proprietor's  authorization,  for  the 
registration  of  the  mark  In  his  own  name  In 
one  or  more  Union  countries,  the  proprietor 
shall  be  entitled  to  oppose  the  registration 
applied  for  or  seek  cancellation  or.  If  the  law 
of  the  country  so  allows,  seek  assignment  in 
his  favor  of  the  said  registration,  unless  such 
agent  or  representative  Justifies  his  action. 

(2)  The  proprietor  of  the  mark  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  reservations  of  paragraph  (1) 
above,  be  entitled  to  oppose  the  tise  of  the 
mark  by  his  agent  or  representative  If  he 
has  not  authorized  such  use. 

(3)  Domestic  laws  may  provide  an  equi- 
table time  limit  within  which  the  proprietor 
of  a  mark  must  claim  the  rights  provided 
for  In  the  present  Article. 

ABTIOLX    7 

The  nature  of  the  goods  to  which  the 
trademark  Is  to  be  applied  shall  In  no  case 
form  an  obstacle  to  the  registration  of  the 
mark. 

ARTICLE    7    BIS 

(1)  The  countries  of  the  Union  undertake 
to  accept  for  filing  and  to  protect  collective 
marks  belonging  to  associations  the  exist- 
ence of  which  Is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  coimtry  of  origin,  even  If  such  associa- 
tions do  not  possess  an  industrial  or  com- 
mercial establishment. 

(2)  Each  country  shall  be  the  judge  of 
the  particular  conditions  under  which  a  col- 
lective mark  shall  be  protected  and  may 
refuse  protection  If  the  mark  Is  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest. 

(3)  Nevertheless,  the  protection  of  these 
marks  shall  not  be  refused  to  any  association 
the  existence  of  which  is  not  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  country  of  origin,  on  the 
ground  that  such  association  Is  not  estab- 
lished In  the  country  where  protection  Is 
sought  or  Is  not  constituted  according  to  the 
law  of  the  latter  country. 


AKTICLX    8 

A  trade  name  shall  be  protected  In  all  the 
countries  of  the  Union  without  the  necessity 
of  filing  or  registration,  whether  or  not  It 
forms  part  of  a  trademark. 

ARTICLE    9 

( 1 )  All  goods  Illegally  bearing  a  trademark 
or  trade  name  shall  be  seized  on  Impor- 
tation Into  those  countries  of  the  Union 
where  such  mark  or  name  has  a  right  to  legal 
protection. 

(2)  Seizure  shall  likewise  be  effected  in  the 
country  where  the  mark  or  name  was  illegally 
applied  or  in  the  country  into  which  the 
goods  bearing  it  have  been  imported. 

(3)  Seizure  shall  take  place  at  the  request 
either  of  the  public  prosecutor  or  of  any  other 
competent  authority  or  of  any  Interested 
party,  whether  a  natural  or  a  juridical  person, 
In  conformity  with  the  domestic  law  of  each 
country. 

(4)  The  authorities  shall  not  be  bound  to 
effect  seizure  In  transit. 

( 5 )  If  the  law  of  a  country  does  not  permit 
seizure  on  importation,  such  seizure  shall  be 
replaced  by  prohibition  of  importation  or  by 
seizure  within  such  country. 

(6)  If  the  law  of  a  country  permits  neither 
seizure  on  Importation  nor  prohibition  of 
Importation  nor  seizure  within  the  country, 
then,  until  such  time  as  the  law  is  modified 
accordingly,  these  measures  shall  be  replaced 
by  the  actions  and  remedies  available  in  such 
cases  to  nationals  under  tne  law  of  such 
country. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  Article 
shall  apply  In  cases  of  direct  or  indirect  use 
of  a  false  Indication  of  the  origin  of  the 
product  or  the  Identity  of  the  producer, 
manufacturer  or  trader. 

(2)  Any  producer,  manufacturer  or  trader, 
whether  a  natural  or  Juridical  person,  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of,  the  manufacture 
of,  or  trade  In  such  goods  and  established 
either  in  the  locality  falsely  indicated  as  :;.( 
place  of  origin,  in  the  district  where  ti.f- 
locality  is  situated,  or  in  the  count rv  ra.seiy 
indicated,  or  in  the  country  where  t;:e  raise 
indication  of  origin  is  used,  shall  In  any  case 
be  deemed  an  interested  party. 

ARTICLE    10    BIS 

( 1 )  The  countries  of  the  Union  are  bound 
to  assure  to  jjersons  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Union  effective  protection  against 
unfair  competition. 

(2)  Any  act  of  competition  contrary  to 
honest  practices  in  industrial  or  commercial 
matters  constitutes  an  act  of  unfair  com- 
petition. 

(3)  The  following  in  particular  shall  be 
prohibited: 

1.  all  acts  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create 
confusion  by  any  means  whatever  with  the 
establishment,  the  goods,  or  the  indtistrial 
or  commercial  activities  of  a  competitor; 

2.  false  allegations  in  the  course  of  trade 
which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  discredit 
the  establishment,  the  goods,  or  the  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  activities  of  a  competi- 
tor; 

3.  Indications  or  allegations  the  use  of 
which  In  the  course  of  trade  is  liable  to  mis- 
lead the  public  as  to  the  nature,  the  manu- 
facturing process,  the  characteristics,  the 
suitability  for  their  purpose  or  the  quantity 
of  the  goods. 

ARTICLE    JO    TEB 

(1)  The  countries  of  the  Union  undertake 
to  provide  nationals  of  the  other  countries 
of  the  Union  with  appropriate  legal  reme- 
dies to  repress  effectively  all  the  acts  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  9. 10.  and  10  bis. 

(2)  They  undertake,  further,  to  provide 
measures  to  permit  syndicates  and  associa- 
tions which  represent  the  industrialists, 
producers  or  traders  concerne.1  and  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  not  contrary  to  the  laws 
of   their   countries,   to   take   action   In   the 
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Courts  or  before  *fcf"  administrative  authori- 
ties, with  a  view  of  the  repression  of  the 
acts  referred  to  In  Articles  9,  10  and  10  bis, 
in  so  far  15  the  law  of  the  couBtry  In  which 
pr<  tectii?:.  is     ;aimed  allows  such  action  by 

'  the    syndicates     and     associations    of    that 

I  country. 

I  ARTICLE  11 

(1)  The  countries  of  the  Union  shall  in 
conformity  with  their  domestic  law.  grant 
temporary  protection  to  patentable  inven- 
tions, utility  models,  industrial  designs,  and 
trademarks,  !n  respect  of  goods  exhibited  at 

.  ofBcial.  or  ofBcially  recognized  International 
exhibitions  held  in  the  territory  of  one  of 
'  them. 

(2)  This  temporary  protection  shall  not  ex- 
tend the  periods  provided  by  Article  4,  If 
later  the  right  of  priority  Is  Invoked,  each 
country  may  provide  that  the  period  shall 
start  from  the  date  of  introduction  of  the 
goods  Into  the  exhibition. 

(3)  Each  country  may  require,  as  proof  of 
the  identity  of  the  article  exhibited  and  of 
the  date  of  its  introduction,  such  evidence  as 
1:  considers  necessary. 

I  ARTICXE  12 

(It  Each  of  the  countries  of  the  Union 
undertakes  to  establish  a  special  government 
agency  for  industrial  property  and  a  central 
ofBce  for  the  communication  to  the  public 
of  patents,  utility  models,  industrial  designs, 
and  trademarks 

i2  This  agenr  .•  shall  publish  an  official 
periodical  Journal.  It  shall  publish  regu- 
larly: 

(a)  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of  patents 
granted,  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
inventions  patented; 

(b)  reprodtictlons  of  trademarks  regis- 
tered. 

AP.nCLE  13 

I  '.  )  The  lnternatl.:.nal  offlce  established 
t:nder  the  na.-ne  International  Bureau  for  the 
I*rotectlon  of  I.ndustrial  Property  is  placed 
under  the  hierh  authority  of  the  Government 
cf  the  Sw!,5s  Confederation,  which  regulates 
its  organization  and  supervises  its  opera- 
tion. 

(2)  fa)  The  PrT.^h  3r^  Erngllsh  languages 
shall  be  used  by  the  International  Bureau 
In  performing  the  tasks  provided  for  in  para- 
graphs (3 1   and  (oi  of  this  Article. 

(b)  The  conferences  and  meetings  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  14  shall  be  held  in  the 
French,  English  and  Spanish  languages. 

(3)  The  International  Bureau  centralizes 
Information  of  every  kind  relating  to  the 
protection  of  Industrial  projaerty  and  com- 
piles and  publishes  it.  It  undertakes  studies 
of  general  utility  concerning  the  Union  and 
edits,  with  the  help  of  documents  supplied 
to  It  by  the  various  Administrations,  a  pjerl- 
odlcal  Journal  dealing  with  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  objects  of  the  Union. 

(4)  The  issues  of  this  Journal,  as  well  as 
all  the  documenta  published  by  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau,  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
Administrations  of  the  countries  of  the 
Union  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  con- 
tributing units  mentioned  below.  Additional 
copies  as  may  be  requested,  either  by  the 
said  Administrations  or  by  companies  or  pri- 
vate persons,  shall  be  paid  for  separately. 

(5)  The  International  Bureau  shall  at  all 
times  hold  itself  at  the  service  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Union,  to  supply  them  with  any 
special  information  they  may  need  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  International  industrial 
property  service.  The  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  shall  make  an  annual  report 
on  Its  operations,  which  shall  be  communi- 
cated to  all  the  countries  of  the  Union. 

(6)  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  shall  be  borne  by  the  countries 
of  the  Union  In  common.  Until  further 
authorization  Is  given,  they  must  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  120.000  Swiss  francs  per  annum. 
ThU  sum  may  be  Increased,  when  necessary. 


by  a  unanimous  decision  of  one  of  the  con- 
ferences provided  for  in  Article  14. 

(7i  Ordinary  expen*es  do  not  Include  ex- 
penses relating  to  the  work  of  c>nleren<ces  of 
plenipotentiaries  or  administrative  confer- 
ences or  those  caused  by  special  work  or 
publications  carried  out  In  conicHTnity  with 
the  decislons'of  a  conference.  Such  expenses, 
the  annual  total  of  which  may  not  exceed 
20.000  Swiss  francs,  shall  be  divided  among 
the  countries  of  the  Union  in  jM-oportlon  to 
their  contributions  towards  the  operation  of 
the  International  Bureau  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (8)  below, 

(8)  To  determine  the  contribution  of  each 
country  to  this  total,  the  countries  of  the 
Union  and  those  which  may  afterwards  Join 
the  Union  are  divided  Into  six  classes,  each 
contributing  In  the  proportion  of  a  certain 
number  of  imits.  namely: 

Units 

First    class 25 

Second    class 20 

Third  class 15 

Fourth    class 10 

Fifth  class 5 

Sixth  class 3 

These  coefficients  are  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber ol  countries  in  each  class,  and  the  sum 
of  the  products  thus  obtained  gives  the  num- 
ber of  units  by  which  the  total  expenditure 
Is  to  be  divided.  The  quotient  gives  the 
amount  of  the  unit  of  expense. 

1 9)  Each  of  the  countries  of  the  Union 
shall,  at  the  time  It  becomes  a  member,  des- 
ignate the  cla^s  in  which  It  wishes  to  be 
placed.  However,  any  country  of  the  Union 
may  declare  later  that  it  desires  to  be  placed 
In  another  class. 

(10)  The  Government  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation will  supervise  the  expenditures 
and  the  accounts  of  the  International  Bureau 
and  will  advance  the  necessary  funds, 

fll)  The  annual  account  rendered  by  the 
International  Bureau  shall  be  communicated 
to  all  the  other  Administrations. 

AETTCLE    14 

(1)  The  present  Convention  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  periodical  revision  with  a  view  to 
the  introduction  of  amendments  designed  to 
Improve  the  system  of  the  Union. 

(2)  For  this  purpose  conferences  shall  be 
held  successively  in  one  of  the  countries  of 
the  Union  between  the  delegates  of  the  said 
countries. 

( 3 1  The  Administration  of  the  country  In 
which  the  conlerence  is  to  be  held  shall  make 
preparations  for  the  work  of  the  conference. 
with  the  assistance  of  the  International 
Bureau, 

(4)  The  EWrector  of  the  International 
Bureau  shall  be  present  at  the  meetings  of 
the  conferences,  and  take  part  In  the  dis- 
cussions,  but   without  the   right  of   voting. 

(5)  (a)  During  the  interval  between  the 
Diplomatic  Conferences  of  revision.  Confer- 
ences of  representatives  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  Union  shall  meet  every  three  years  In 
order  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  foreseeable 
expenditures  of  the  International  Bureau  for 
each  three-year  period  to  come  and  to  con- 
sider questions  relating  to  the  protection  and 
development  of  the  Union. 

(b)  Furthermore,  they  may  modify,  by 
unanimous  decision,  the  maximum  annual 
amount  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau,  provided  they  meet  as  Con- 
ferences of  Plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Union,  convened  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

(c)  Moreover,  the  Conferences  provided  for 
In  paragraph  fa)  above  may  be  convened 
between  their  three- yearly  meetings  by  either 
the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  or 
the  Government  ol  the  Swiss  ConfederaUon. 

ARTICLE  15 

It  Is  understood  that  the  countries  of  the 
Union  reserve  the  riglit  to  make  separately 


between  themselves  special  arrangements  tat 
the  protection  of  industrial  property.  In  so 
far  as  these  arrangements  do  not  contravene 
the  provisions  of  the  present  ConTcntlon, 

ARTICLE    le 

(1)  Countries  which  are  not  parties  to  the 
present  Convention  shall  be  permitted  to 
accede  to  It  at  their  request. 

(2)  Any  such  accession  shall  be  notified 
through  diplomatic  channels  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  by  it 
to  all  the  other  Governments. 

(3)  Accession  shall  automatically  entail 
acceptance  of  all  the  clauses  and  admission 
to  all  the  advantages  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion and  shall  take  effect  one  month  after 
the  dispatch  of  the  notification  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Swiss  Confederation  to  the 
other  countries  of  the  Union,  unless  a  subse- 
quent date  Is  Indicated  in  the  request  for 
accession. 

ARTICLE    16    BIS 

(1)  Any  coimtry  of  the  Union  may  at  any 
time  notify  In  writing  the  Government  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  that  the  present 
Convention  shall  be  applicable  to  all  or  part 
of  Its  colonies,  protectorates,  territories  un- 
der mandate  or  any  other  territories  suaject 
to  its  authority,  or  any  territories  under  lu 
sovereignty,  and  the  Convention  shall  apply 
to  all  the  territories  named  In  the  iK)Ufica- 
tion  one  month  after  the  dispatch  of  the 
communication  by  the  Government  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation  to  the  other  countries 
of  the  Union  unless  a  subsequent  date  Is 
indicated  In  the  notification.  Falling  such 
a  notification,  the  Convention  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  such  territories, 

(2)  Any  country  of  the  Union  may  at  any 
time  notify  in  writing  the  Government  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  that  the  present 
Convention  shall  cease  to  apply  to  all  or 
part  of  the  territories  that  have  formed  the 
subject  of  a  notification  under  the  preceding 
paragraph,  and  the  Convention  shall  cease 
to  apply  In  the  territories  named  In  the 
notification  twelve  months  after  the  receipt 
of  the  notification  addressed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 

(3)  All  notifications  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  of  the  present  Article  shall  be  com- 
municated by  that  Government  to  all  the 
countries  of  the  Union. 

AHTICLE    17 

Any  country  party  to  this  Convention  un- 
dertakes to  adopt,  In  accordance  with  Its 
constitution,  the  meastires  necessary  to  en- 
sure the  application  of  this  Convention, 

It  Is  understood  that  at  the  time  an  in- 
strument of  ratification  or  accession  is  de- 
posited on  behalf  of  a  country,  such  conntry 
will  be  in  a  position  under  its  domestic  law 
to  give  effect  to  the  terms  of  this  Convention, 

AariCLX    17    BIS 

( 1 )  The  Convention  shall  remain  In  force 
for  an  indefinite  time,  until  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  date  al  Its  denunciation 

(3)  Such  denunciation  shall  be  addressed 
to  the  Government  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion. It  shall  affect  only  the  country  In 
whose  name  It  Is  made,  the  Convention 
remaining  in  operation  as  regards  the  other 
countries  of  the  Union. 

ARTICLE    18 

(1)  The  present  Act  shall  be  ratified  and 
the  instrimients  of  ratification  deposited  in 
Bern  not  later  than  May  1,  1963.  It  shall 
come  into  force,  between  the  countries  In 
whose  names  It  has  been  ratlflid.  one  month 
after  that  date.  However.  If  before  that  date 
It  Is  ratified  in  the  name  of  at  least  six 
countries.  It  shall  come  Into  force  between 
those  countries  one  month  after  the  deposit 
of  the  sixth  ratification  has  been  notified  to 
them  by  the  Government  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, and  for  countrtea  in  whose  names 
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It  is  ratified  nt  u  later  date,  one  month  after 
the  notification  of  each  such  ratiflcatioii 

(2)  Countries  In  whose  name*  no  instru- 
ment erf  ratification  has  been  deposited  with- 
in the  period  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  shall  be  permitted  to  adhere 
under  the  terms  of  Article  16 

(3)  The  present  Act  shall,  as  regards  t;.e 
relations  between  the  covmtrles  to  which  It 
applies,  replace  the  Convention  of  Paris  of 
1883  and  the  subsequent  acts  of  revision. 

(4)  As  regards  the  countries  to  which  the 
present  Act  di^es  not  apply,  but  to  which  the 
Convention  of  Paris  revised  at  London  in 
1934  applies,  the  latter  shall  remain  In  force. 

(5)  Similarly,  as  regards  countries  to 
which  neither  the  present  Act  nor  the  Con- 
vention of  Paris  revised  at  London  apply,  the 
Convention  of  Paris  revised  at  The  Hague  in 
1925  shEill  remain  In  force, 

(6)  Similarly,  as  regards  countries  to 
which  neither  the  present  Act  nor  the  Con- 
vention of  Paris  revised  at  London,  nor  the 
Convention  of  Paris  revised  at  The  Hague 
apply,  the  Convention  of  Paris  revised  at 
Washington  In  1911  shall  remain  In  force. 

ARTICLE    19 

(1)  The  present  Act  shall  be  signed  In  a 
single  copy  In  the  French  language,  which 
shall  be  dep>oslted  in  the  archives  of  the 
Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  A 
certified  copy  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  latter 
to  each  of  the  Governments  of  the  countries 
of  the  Union. 

(2)  The  present  Act  shall  remain  open  for 
signature  by  the  countries  of  the  Union  until 
April  30.  1959 

(31  Official  translations  of  the  present  Act 
shall  be  established  in  the  English,  German. 
Italian.  Portuguese  and  Spanish  languages. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries, after  presenting  their  full 
powers,  have  signed  the  present  Act 

Done  at  Lisbon  on  October  31,  1958 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
Berger,   Herbert  Kuhnemann,  Kurt   Haertel. 

For  Australia: 

For  Austria:  Dr.  Claus  Wlntersteln. 
Psenlcka. 

For  Belgium:  Bon  Ruzette. 

For  the  United  States  of  Brazil:  NUton 
Suva. 

For  t  he  Pewples  Republic  of  Bulgaria : 

For  Canada: 

For  Cuba:  ad  referendum.  Dr.  Jose  Antonio 
Mahy 

For  Denmark  F  Neergaard -Petersen,  Julie 
01?en.  Dagmar  Slmonsen, 

For  the  Dominican  Republic ; 

For  Spain    ad  referendum.  Rafael  Morales. 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Robert 
C,  Watson 

For  Finland    Paavo  Ant-Wuorlnen. 

For  France    G    Flnnlss. 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland:  Stephen  L  Holmes. 
Gordon  Grant.  Vif'illlam  Wallace. 

For  the  People's  Republic  of  Hungary:  ad 
referendum.  P^l-R&cz, 

For  Indonesia 

For  Ireland:  J    J.  Lennon, 

For  Israel:  Dr  G  Kltron.  Dr,  Relnhold 
Cohn.  Dr,  I,   Ben-Melr 

For  Italy:  Talamo.  Giiiaeppe  Marcheglano, 
Marcello  Rosclonl. 

For  Japan:  Yuzo  Isono.  Sholchl  Inouye. 

For  Liechtenstein:  Pllnlo  BoUa.  Hans  Morf. 

For  Luxembourg :  J  P  Hoffmann. 

For  Morocco:    Tahar   Mekouar. 

For  Mexico: 

For  Monaco:  Conde  de  Bobone, 'J.  M 
Notarl, 

For  Norway:  John  Hclge'.and 

For  New  Zealand:  J  M   Miles. 

For  the  Netherlands  G.  Veldkamp.  C,  J. 
de  Haan 

For  the  People's  Republic  of  Poland 
Zblgnlew  Muszynskl. 

Fur  Portugal  Luis  cia  Camara  Pinto  Coe':- 
hu.   Afonso    Marchueta,   Alexandre   de  Lau- 


rastre  Araujo  Bobone,  Jorge  Van  Zeller 
Garln.  Jo&o  Barata  Gagllardlnl  Gra?a,  Victor 
Hugo  Fortes  Rocha, 

For  the  People's  Republic  of  Rumania: 
ad  referendum.  Dr.  Cleja, 

For  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyas- 
aland:  Ralph  G.  Feltham 

For  Sweden:  Sture  Petr^n,  Ake  V  S-^elg- 
bergk. 

For  Switzerland:  Pllnlo  Bolla.  Hans  Morf. 
Ferd  Dufour,  L6on  Egger.  Pierre  Jean  Poin- 
tet,  Walter  Stamm. 

For  the  Czechoslovak  Republic:  '  Jan 
Obhlldal. 

For  Turkey:  '  Prof.  Dr   F  K.  Gokay. 

For  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 

For  Vietnam: 

For  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia: Mil.  Jakovljevlc, 

For  Saudi  Arabia: 

For  Argentina: 

For  Ecuador: 

For  Iran: 

For  Iraq: 

For  Uberia:  »  O.  Natty  Davis. 

For  Panama: 

For  Salvador: 

For  the  U.S.S.R,: 

For  the  Vatican  City: 

For  Venezuela: 

Certified  a  true  copy  of  the  original. 

For  the  Federal  Political  Department. 

Feed    DtJFOUH. 

Bern,  November  20,  1959. 

Mr,  FULBRTGHT  Mr  President. 
the  International  Buieau  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Industrial  Property  has  been 
in  existence  since  1883,  and  the  United 
States  has  been  a  party  to  the  conven- 
tion creating  it  since  1887.  The  con- 
vention has  been  revi.sed  four  umes:  and 
the  revision  under  con.sideration  today 
was  formulated  at  an  international  con- 
ference held  at  Lisbon.  Portugal,  in  Oc- 
tober 1958.  Fifty  countries  are  parties 
to  the  convention  presently  in  force. 

This  major  intergovernmental  instru- 
ment assures  protection  of  industrial 
property  rights  of  United  States  na- 
tionals abroad — namely,  patents,  trade- 
marks, designs,  commercial  iiames.  and 
related  rights.  Under  the  terms  of  ar- 
ticle 2  of  the  convention,  the  government 
of  each  member  country  is  required  to 
extend  to  nationals  of  other  member 
countries  the  same  treatment  with  re- 
spect to  the  protection  of  these  rights 
that  it  extends  to  its  own  nationals. 

Article  2  also  states  that  the  provisions 
of  the  laws  of  each  member  countr>-  re- 
lating to  judicial  and  administrative 
procedure  and  comix-tence  are  expres.sly 
reserved.  Any  dispute  ansme  under  this 
convention  is  to  be  settled  by  competent 
authorities  in  the  country  where  the 
dispute  arises  in  accordance  with  the 
domestic  law  of  that  country.  If.  after 
this  procedure  is  followed  and  the  ag- 
grieved party  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
decision,  the  dispute  may  be  resolved 
on  a  bilateral,  consultative  basis  between 
the  parties. 

The  Conference  of  Revision  at  Lisbon 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  40 
member  countries  and  by  observers  from 
9  additional  countries,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous intergovernmental  and  private  or- 
ganizations.    The   Conference   adopted 


'Signed  after  Oct.  31.  1958.  in  accordance 
with  art.  18. 

'  Liberia  is  not  presently  a  member  of  the 
Internfttiona!  Union  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property. 


a  number  of  provisions  designed  to 
broaden  the  convention's  protective 
framework  and  to  remove  certain  long- 
standing ambiguities. 

For  Uistance.  the  Conference  agreed  on 
a  new  provision  in  the  convention  which 
would  enable  U.S,  nationals  to  acquire 
industrial  design  protection  m  other 
member  countries,  where,  in  the  past, 
they  have  been  unable  to  do  so  because 
of  the  absence  of  domestic  legislation. 
Also  included  in  the  convention  for  the 
first  time  is  a  specific  reference  to  the 
protection  of  trademarks  associated 
with  services,  as  distinct  from  those  tised 
to  identify  .eoods. 

In  addition,  the  convention  corrected 
another  longstanding  deficiency  by  pro- 
viding for  regular  triennia;  meetings  of 
representatives  of  the  member  countries 
to  enable  them  to  discuss  more  frequently 
than  in  the  past  common  problems  con- 
cerning the  adm:nistration  of  their  re- 
spective patent  and  trademark  laws, 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article 
13,  administrative  matters  relating  to  the 
Industrial  Property  Convention  are  han- 
dled by  the  International  Bureau  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  which 
is  located  in  Bern.  Switzerland  The  In- 
ternational Bureau  serves  as  a  clearing 
house  for  information  on  and  interpreta- 
tion of  patent  and  trademark  laws,  col- 
lects and  publishes  information  relating 
to  such  matters,  and  handles  the  pre- 
paratory and  administrative  work  of  the 
periodic  conferences  of  revision  of  the 
Indu.^trial  Property  Convention 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  State 
advises  that  there  are  no  leading  busi- 
ness or  professional  groups  which  are 
opposed  to  the  United  States  becoming 
a  party  to  the  revised  Industrial  Property 
Convention  adopted  at  Lisbon  The 
United  States  has  been  a  party  to  this 
convention  for  73  years,  and  our  partici- 
pation in  this  new  convention  will  sig- 
nificantly improve  the  protection  of  in- 
dustrial property  rights  accorded  to  U.S. 
nationals  abroad.  The  revised  conven- 
tion, which  will  come  into  force  on  June 
1.  1963.  effects  long  needed  changes  in 
the  field  of  international  protection  of 
industrial  property  rights,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  advise  and  con- 
sent to  its  ratification 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Recx)rd  portions  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  this  conven- 
tion 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  convention  Is  fu:;y  explained  :::  'he 
.'Statement  submitted  by  Edwin  M  Mart;;:. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
uoniic"  Affairs,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  June  21.  1960  which  is  ap- 
pended hereto 

IMPLEMENTING    LECISL.ATIO.N    RrQnRED 

.A.lt hough  the  revised  Industrial  Properly 
Convention  mr  kes  a  number  of  changes  over 
the  previous  revision  of  the  instrument,  most 
of  these  changes  are  already  provided  for  or 
t.^ken  care  of  in  c>ne  way  or  another  by  exist- 
ing law  in  the  United  States.  There  is  one 
minor  change,  however,  which  would  require 
a  specific  amendment  to  US  statutes  This 
change  is  repiesent,ed  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  paragraph  (4i  to  article  4C  of  the  con- 
vention, relating  to  the  starting  date  of  the 
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period  of  priorr.y  dur.ng  which  a  patent  or 
trademark  application  may  be  filed  In 
another  member  country. 

Under  the  provisions  of  article  4  of  the 
convention  presently  In  force,  the  filing  of 
an  application  for  a  patent  In  one  country 
constitutes  a  constructive  filing  of  the  appli- 
cation In  all  of  the  other  member  countries 
on  the  same  date.  The  constructive  filing 
becomes  actual  when  a  formal  application  is 
filed  in  each  individual  country  within  1  year 
of  the  date  the  first  application  Is  filed. 
This  so-called  period  of  priority  for  filing 
applications  Is  specified  In  article  4C  as  1  year 
from  the  date  the  first  patent  application  Is 
filed,  and  6  months  from  the  date  the  first 
trademarlt  application  is  filed.  This  provi- 
sion of  the  convention  now  in  force  is  cur- 
rently embodied  in  35  U.S.C.  119.  in  the  case 
of  patent  applications,  and  In  15  U.S.C. 
1126(d),  In  the  case  of  trademark  applica- 
tions. 

The  new  paragraph  (4)  which  has  been 
added  to  article  4C  of  the  revised  convention 
provides  that  under  certain  circumstances 
the  period  of  priority  during  which  a  patent 
or  trademark  application  can  be  filed  in  an- 
other country  may  start  from  the  date  a 
second  or  later  application  Is  filed,  rather 
than  from  the  date  the  first  foreign  applica- 
tion Is  filed  Since  the  language  currently 
Incorporated  35  U.S.C.  119  and  1*^  U.S.C. 
1126(d)  limits  the  starting  point  of  the 
period  of  priority  to  the  date  the  first  foreign 
application  Is  filed,  an  amendment  to  these 
two  sections  would  be  necessary.  It  Is  un- 
derstood that  proposed  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  In  this  connection,  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  assured  the  committee 
that  th°  US.  Instrument  of  ratification  of 
th»  ccr  ention  will  not  be  deposited  until 
ai'er  the  adoption  of  such  legislation  as  is 
necessiixy  to  bring  the  domestic  law  of  the 
United  States  Into  conformance  with  the 
provisions  of   the  convention. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  con-.rr.r-ef  :.<  id  vised  that  all  of  the 
«mendment£  •  i  ..-  :  .clustnal  Property  Con- 
vention which  v.:r  ...1  ipted  at  the  Lisbon 
Conference  were  r^^.y  oupported  by  the  U.S. 
delegation.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
State  Is  not  aware  of  any  leading  bu.slness  or 
professional  group  that  Is  opposed  to  the 
United  States  becoming  a  party  to  the  revised 
conventlca  adopted  at  Lisbon.  The  commit- 
tee belie'. es  that  the  revised  convention  rep- 
resents a  significant  improvement  in  the  field 
of  international  protection  of  industrial 
property  rights,  and  recommends  that  the 
Senate  give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  convention. 

£t\tement  by  Edwi.s  n:  Nt\r,Tiv.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secret.vry  :-  ,-  kte  for  Economic 
Affairs.  Before  th  ~-  \te  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  i.N  o.  rtORT  of  the  Con- 
vention OF  Paris  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  appearing  in  support 
of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Propertf  of  March  20.  1883,  as 
revised  at  Lisbon  in  October  1958.  The  con- 
vention has  previously  been  revised  four 
times.  The  revised  convention  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  President  on 
February  17,  1960.  (S.  Doc,  Ex.  D,  86th 
Cong..  2d  sess  )  The  United  States  was  a 
party  to  the  original  convention  and  became 
a  party  to  the  four  later  revisions.  Under 
the  convention's  provisions,  the  United 
States  and  the  other  49  member  countries  are 
constituted  into  an  International  Union  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property.  They 
are  parties  to  one  or  more  of  the  last  three 
revi.sions.  which  are  currently  In  force. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  In  his  report  to 
the  President  In  February  of  this  year,  stated 
that  U.S.  partlcl{>atlon  In  the  new  conven- 
tion will  not  only  significantly  improve  the 


protection  In  this  field  accorded  U.S.  private 
Interests  abroad,  but  will  also  Insure  con- 
tinuing and  sound  cooperative  relations  with 
the  other  49  countries  that  are  parties  to 
one  or  more  of  the  revisions  of  the  conven- 
tion presently  in  force. 

backc«ound  of  industrial  property 
convention 

The  Industrial  Property  Convention,  with 
the  revisions  presently  In  force.  Is  the  major 
Intergovernmental  Instrument  assuring  pro- 
tection of  industrial  property  rights  of  U.S. 
nationals  abroad,  namely,  patents,  trade- 
marks, designs,  commercial  names,  and  re- 
lated rights.  It  Is  based  on  two  Important 
underlying  principles — that  of  national 
treatment  and  that  of  the  extension  of  spe- 
cial rights  or  advantages.  Under  the  national 
treatment  principle,  each  member  govern- 
ment is  required  to  extend  to  nationals  of 
other  member  countries  the  same  protection 
and  rights  which  it  grants  to  Its  own  nation- 
als In  this  field.  Under  the  second  principle, 
each  country  is  required  to  provide  certain 
rights  or  special  advantages  for  other  mem- 
bers' nationals,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  right  of  priority  for  foreign  pat- 
ent applicants.  Such  applicants  have  a 
1-year  period,  from  the  date  of  filing  of  the 
first  application  in  their  own  country.  In 
which  to  file  corresponding  applications 
which  are  given  the  benefit  of  the  date  of 
the  first  filing  and  receive  protection  thereon 
in  other  member  countries. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  International 
arrangement  In  1883,  there  were  no  interna. 
tlonally  uniform  grounds  for  Industrial 
property  protection  and  Inventors  sometimes 
encountered  almost  Insurmountable  obsta- 
cles In  efforts  to  protect  their  inventions  in 
various  foreign  countries.  This  situation 
was  markedly  improved  when  the  Industrial 
Property  Convention,  which  waa  negotiated 
and  signed  in  Paris  in  1883,  came  into  force 
the  following  year.  The  United  States, 
which  was  not  one  of  the  original  members, 
acceded  to  the  convention  in  the  spring  of 
1887.  After  1883.  there  were  four  successive 
revisions  prior  to  the  Lisbon  Conference  of 
1958.  The  United  States  became  a  party  to 
each  of  these  four  revisions  which  brought 
about  significant  improvements  in  the  con- 
vention's protective  framework.  The 
changes  which  were  made  over  the  years 
strengthened  and  made  more  effective  the 
patent  and  trademark  protection  to  be 
afforded  nationals  of  member  countries. 

During  the  76  years  of  the  convention's 
existence,  additional  countries  have  become 
parties  to  one  or  more  of  Its  revisions  bring- 
ing the  current  total  to  50.  Practically  all 
of  the  Important  Industrial  and  commercial 
countries  are  members  with  the  exception 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

NEW  REVISION   ADOPTED  IN    1958 

The  latest  Conference  of  Revision  at  Lis- 
bon was  attended  by  representatives  of  40 
member  countries  and  by  observers  from  9 
additional  countries  as  well  as  numerous  in- 
tergovernmental and  private  organizations. 
Thirty  member  countries  signed  the  revised 
convention  at  the  Conference,  as  did  one 
nonmember  country.  Two  other  member 
countries  signed  at  a  later  date. 
■  The  Conference  considered  a  large  num- 
ber of  proposals  for  revision  of  the  conven- 
tion which  had  been  submitted  by  govern- 
ments as  well  as  leading  International  organ- 
izations Interested  In  this  field.  It  eventual- 
ly adopted  some  changes  In  all  but  5  of  the 
19  existing  articles  of  the  convention.  Six 
new  articles  were  added. 

One  of  the  chief  accomplishments  was  a 
complete  rewriting  of  the  basic  provisions 
concerning  the  protection  of  trademarks  in 
stich  a  way  as  to  increa.se  substantially  the 
protection  accorded  for  the  trademark  rights 
of  nationals  of  member  countries.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  provisions  adopted  at  Lis- 
bon, an  American  national  now  clearly  may 


register  a  trademark  in  any  member  coun- 
try by  complying  with  the  formalities  of 
such  country  without  having  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  registration  In  the  United 
States 

Further,  the  Conference  was  able  to  agree 
on  the  Inclusion  of  a  requirement  that  all 
countries  grsuit  protection  to  Industrial  de- 
signs. It  also  Included  In  the  convention 
for  the  first  time  specific  reference  to  the 
protection  of  trademarks  associated  with 
services,  as  distinct  from  those  used  to  Iden- 
tify goods. 

A  long-standing  deficiency  In  the  conven- 
tion has  been  the  lack  of  machinery  for 
Interim  meetings  by  the  member  govern- 
ments between  Conferences  of  Revision  to 
study  and  discuss  problems  arising  under 
the  convention  and  to  supervise  more  closely 
the  operations  of  the  International  Bureau, 
presently  located  at  Bern,  which  administers 
the  convention.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant st^ps  taken  at  the  Conference,  there- 
fore, was  to  Include  In  the  revised  conven- 
tion a  provision  for  regular  triennial  meet- 
ings of  representatives  of  the  convention 
members.  This  will  enable  such  represent- 
atives to  discuss  more  frequently  than  In  the 
pmst  common  problems  respecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  respective  patent  and 
trademark  laws  In  relation  to  their  conven-- 
tlon  obligations.  They  will  also  be  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  coordinate  the  preparatory 
work  and  resolve  administrative  details  In 
connection  with  future  Conferences  of  Re- 
vision. 

SUPPORT    FOR    THl   CONVENTION 

Leading  business  and  professional  groups 
In  the  United  States  Interested  in  the  in- 
dustrial property  rights  field  worked  closely 
with  US.  Government  representatives  pre- 
paratory to  the  adoption  of  Instructions  to 
the  US  delegation  to  the  Lisbon  Conference. 
Tliese  groups  Included  among  others,  the 
American  Patent  Law  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  the  International 
Patent  and  Trademark  Association,  the  U.S. 
Trademark  Association,  the  National  Fca-elgn 
Trade  Council,  and  the  US.  Council  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
delegation  also  Included  three  leading  pri- 
vate patent  and  trademark  attorneys  as  ad- 
visers, namely.  Mr  Albert  R.  Teare.  preei- 
dent.  International  Patent  and  Trademark 
Association;  Dr  Stephen  P.  Ladas,  of  the  law 
firm,  Langner,  Parry,  Card  &  Langner  of  New 
York  City:  and  Mr.  John  D.  Myers  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Department  Is  not  aware  of  any  lead- 
ing business  or  professional  group  that  is 
opposed  to  the  United  States  becoming  a 
party  to  the  revision  adopted  at  Lisbon. 
Further,  It  Is  known  that  the  new  conven- 
tion has  received  the  specific  approval  of 
some  of  the  most  Important  organizations 
Interested  in  this  field,  as  for  example,  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  the  US. 
Council  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  patent  and  trademark 
section  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

In  the  Department's  opinion  the  new  con- 
vention merits  this  strong  support  because 
of  the  improvements  which  It  will  effect  In 
the  International  system  for  protecting  in- 
dustrial property  rights.  In  this  connection, 
it  might  be  noted  that  the  convention  is 
not  designed  to  replace  existing  international 
agreements  of  a  regional  nature  In  this  field. 

As  to  the  Implementation  of  the  latest  re- 
vision, under  the  terms  of  article  17,  it  is 
clear  that  the  new  revision  Is  not  self-execut- 
ing, that  is,  Its  ratification  would  not  by  It- 
self modify  our  domestic  law.  Any  changes 
In  the  U.S.  patent  or  trademark  laws  that 
are  necessary  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
new  revision  must  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. A  draft  bill  for  this  purpose  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  March  7.  1960. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   A  similar  bill,  H.R.  11070,  Is  currently 
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before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Only  a  rather  minor  change  in  the 
US.  patent  and  trademark  laws  will  be 
needed  in  connection  with  the  new  revision. 
It  «'lll  be  necessary  to  amend  the  patent  and 
trademark  laws  to  permit  applicants  to 
claim  their  right  of  priority  in  the  United 
States  not  only  from  the  date  of  their  first 
filing  but  also  from  the  date  of  a  subsequent 
filing  In  a  member  country  should  the  first 
filing  be  withdrawn  under  certain  specified 
conditions.  The  U.S.  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion will  not  be  deposited  until  after  the 
above-cited  bills  embodying  these  changes 
are  enacted.  This  treaty  creates  no  problem 
with  regard  to  Federal-State  relations. 

IMPSOVEO    RELATIONS    IN    INOUSTSIU,    PROPERTY 
RIGHTS    niLO 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Department  of  State 
that  U.S.  acceptance  of  the  new  revision  will 
significantly  improve  the  protection  in  this 
field  accorded  to  U.S.  private  Interests 
abroad.  Such  acceptance  will  also  set  an 
excellent  example  for  other  countries  who  are 
considering  adherence  to  the  new  revision. 
Finally.  US.  participation  in  the  new  revi- 
sion will  Insure  thit  our  relations  with  the 
other  49  countries  which  are  parties  to  one  or 
more  revisions  will  continue  on  a  sound  basis 
In  this  important  field  of  Industrial  property 
rights  protection. 

For  these  Important  reasons  the  Depart- 
ment Is  firmly  conWnced  that  ratification  of 
this  new  revision  Is  highly  desirable.  It. 
therefore,  strongly  endorses  the  new  revtslon 
and  Implementing  legislation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  the  vote  on  this  convention 
Is  to  be  defeiTed  -jntil  after  the  vote  this 
afternoon  on  an  amendment  to  the  un- 
finished business.     Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 


TREATY  OF  FRIENDSIiii^  .^ND  COM- 
merce with  pakistan  and  the 
con\t:ntion  of  estabushment 
with  france 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I 
now  call  up  for  consideration  Execirtive  F 
and  Executive  G. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  Treaty 
of  Friendship  and  Commerce  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Paki- 
stan (Ex.  P,  86th  Conp  ,  2d  sess. >.  siened 
at  Washington  on  November  12,  1959; 
and  the  Convention  of  Establishment 
Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  France  (Ex.  G.  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) . 
signed  at  Paris  on  November  25,  1959, 
which  were  read  the  second  time,  as  fol- 
lows : 
Treaty   op   Friendship    and   Commerce  Be- 

twdcn  the  united  states  op  america  and 

Pakistan 

The  United  SUtes  of  America  and  Paki- 
stan, desirous  of  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
peace  and  friendship  traditionally  existing 
between  them  and  of  encouraging  closer 
economic  and  cultural  relations  lietween 
their  peoples,  and  being  cognizant  of  the 
contributions  which  may  be  made  toward 
these  ends  by  arrangements  encouraging 
mutually  beneficial  Investments,  promoting 
mutually  advantageous  commercial  inter- 
course and  otherwise  estalilishing  mutual 
rights  and  prl\ileges,  have  resolved  to  con- 
clude a  Treaty  of  Frlendstilp  and  Commerce, 
baged  In  general  upon  the  principles  of  na- 
tlon4I  and  most-favored-nation  treatment 
unconditionally  accorded,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose have  appointed  as  their  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, 


The  President  of  the  United  ^t.It.es  of 
America: 

Christian  A.  Herter,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and 

The  President  of  Pakistan : 

Zulfikar  All  Bhutto,  Minister  for  Com- 
merce of  Paltistan, 

who,  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  full  powers  found  to  be  in  due  form, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles; 

ARTICLE    I 

Each  Party  shall  at  all  times  accord  equi- 
table treatment  to  the  persons,  property,  en- 
terprises and  other  interests  of  nationals  and 
companies  of  the  other  Party. 

AKTKXE  n 

1.  Nationals  of  either  Party  shall  be  per- 
mitted, subject  to  the  requirements  relating 
to  the  entry  and  sojourn  of  aliens,  to  enter 
the  territories  of  the  other  Party,  to  travel 
therein  freely,  and  to  reside  at  places  of  their 
choice.  Nationals  of  either  Party  shall  In 
partlculsir  be  permitted  to  enter  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  Party  and  to  remain 
therein:  (a)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
trade  between  the  territories  of  the  two 
Parties  and  engaging  in  related  commercial 
activities;  and  (b)  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping and  directing  the  opeqBtlons  of  an 
enterprise  in  which  they  have  Invested,  or  in 
which  they  are  actively  in  the  process  of  in- 
vesting, a  substantial  amount  of  capitaL 

2.  Nationals  of  either  Party,  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party,  shall  be  per- 
mitted: (a)  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience; 
(b)  to  hold  both  private  and  public  religious 
services;  (c)  to  gather  and  transmit  material 
for  dissemination  to  tiie  public  abroad;  and 
(d)  to  communicate  with  other  pyersons  in- 
side and  outside  such  territories  by  mail, 
telegraph  and  other  means  open  to  general 
public  use. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Article 
ihall  be  subject  to  the  right  of  either  Party 
to  apply  meastires  that  are  necessary  to 
maintain  public  order  and  protect  the  pub- 
lic health,  morals  and  safety. 

ARTICLE   m 

1  Nationals  of  either  Party  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party  shall  be  free 
from  molestations  of  every  kind,  and  shall 
receive  the  most  constant  protection  and  se- 
curity. In  no  case  less  than  that  required  by 
international  law. 

2.  If,  within  the  territories  of  either  Par- 
ty, a  national  of  the  other  Party  Is  taken 
Into  custody,  the  nearest  consular  represent- 
ative of  his  country  shall  on  the  demand  of 
such  national  be  Immediately  notified  and 
shall  have  the  right  to  visit  and  commu- 
nicate with  such  national.  Such  national 
shall;  fa)  receive  reasonable  and  hurruuie 
treatment;  (b)  be  formally  and  Immediately 
Informed  of  the  acctisations  against  him;  (c» 
be  brought  to  trial  with  all  convenient  speed, 
with  due  consideration  to  the  proper  prepa- 
ration of  his  defense;  and  (d)  enjoy  all  means 
reasonably  necessary  to  his  defense,  includ- 
ing the  services  of  competent  counsel  of  his 
choice. 

ARTICLE   IV 

1.  Nationals  of  either  Party  shall  be  ac- 
corded national  treatment  in  the  applica- 
tion of  laws  and  regulations  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  Party  that  establish  a 
pecuniary  compensation  or  other  benefit  or 
service,  on  account  of  disease.  Injury  or 
death  arising  out  of  and  In  the  covuse  of 
employment  or  due  to  the  nature  of  employ- 
ment. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
provided  In  paragraph  1  of  the  present  Ar- 
ticle, nationals  of  either  Party  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party  shall  be  ac- 
corded national  treatment  in  the  applica- 
tion of  laws  and  regulations  establishing 
compulsory  systems  of  social  security,  under 
which  benefits  are  paid  without  an  indi- 
vidual test  of  financial  need;  (,a)  against  loss 


of  wages  or  earnings  due  to  old  age,  unem- 
ployment, sickness  or  disability,  or  (b) 
against  loes  of  financial  support  due  to  the 
death,  of  father,  husband,  or  other  person  on 
whom  such  support  had  depended. 

AFT-.f-  T    \ 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  be  accorded  national  treatment  and 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  with  respect 
to  access  to  the  courts  of  justice  and  to  ad- 
ministrative tribunals  and  agencies  within 
the  territories  of  the  other  Party,  in  all  de- 
grees of  jurisdiction,  both  In  pursuit  and  in 
defense  of  their  rights.  It  is  understood  that 
companies  of  either  Party  not  engaged  In  ac- 
tivities within  the  territories  of  the  other 
Party  shall  enjoy  such  access  therein  without 
any  requirement  of  registration  or  domesti- 
cation. 

2.  Contracts  entered  into  between  nation- 
als and  companies  of  either  Party  and  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  the  other  Party, 
that  provide  for  the  settlement  by  arbitra- 
tion of  controversies,  shall  not  be  deemed 
unenforceable  within  the  territories  of  such 
other  Party  merely  on  the  grounds  that  the 
place  designated  for  the  arbitration  proceed- 
ings Is  outside  Euch  territories  or  that  the 
nationality  of  ore  or  more  of  the  arbitrators 
is  not  that  of  s\ich  other  Party.  No  award 
duly  rendered  pursuant  to  any  such  ccmi tract, 
and  final  and  enforceable  under  the  laws  of 
the  place  where  rendered,  sliall  be  deemed 
invalid  or  denlec  effective  means  of  enforce- 
ment within  the  territories  of  either  Party 
merely  on  the  g:ounds  that  ihe  place  where 
such  award  wa-s  rendered  Is  outside  such 
territories  or  th;vt  the  nationality  of  one  or 
more  of  the  arbitrators  Is  not  that  of  such 
Party. 

ARTICLE    VI 

1.  Prc^jerty  oi  nationals  and  companies 
of  either  Party  shall  receive  the  most  con- 
stant protection  and  security  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  o  her  Party. 

2.  The  dwellings,  oiBces,  varebotues.  fac- 
tories and  other  premises  of  nationals  and 
companies  of  either  Party  located  within  the 
terrltwies  of  tte  cither  Party  Khali  not  tx 
subject  to  molenation  or  to  er.-ry  vlthout 
just  cause.  Off.cial  searches  a:. a  ex. mlna- 
tions  of  such  premises  and  their  ;  i!  tents. 
when  necessary,  shall  be  made  only  according 
to  law  and  uitt  careful  regard  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  occupants  and  the  conduct  of 
bu£iness. 

3.  Neither  Pa-ty  shall  take  \;i. reasonable 
or  discriminatoi y  measures  i:..it  uou'd  im- 
pair the  legally  acquired  ritr.'iTs  or  n  -t-rests 
within  its  territories  of  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  the  other  Party  In  the  enterprises 
which  they  have  established,  in  their  capital, 
or  in  the  skills,  arts  or  technology  which  they 
have  supplied. 

4.  Property  of  nationals  and  companies  of 
either  Party  shtJl  not  be  taken  within  the 
territories  of  tl.e  other  Party  except  for  a 
public  purpose,  nor  shall  It  be  taken  with- 
out the  prompt  payment  of  just  compensa- 
tion. Such  co'npensation  shall  be  in  an 
effectively  reall::able  form  and  shall  repre- 
sent the  full  equivalent  of  the  prop>erty 
taken;  and  ade-quate  provision  shall  have 
been  made  at  or  prior  to  the  time  of  taking 
for  the  determination  and  payment  thereof 

5.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  in  no  case  be  accorded,  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party,  less  than  na- 
tional treatment  and  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  with  respect  to  the  matters  set 
forth  in  paragr:iphs  2  and  4  of  the  present 
Article.  Moreo^er,  enterprises  in  which  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  either  Party  have 
a  substantial  interest  shall  be  accorded, 
within  the  territories  of  the  other  Party, 
not  less  than  national  treatment  and  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  taking  of  privately  owned  enter- 
prises into  public  ownership  and  to  the  plac- 
ing of  such  enterprises  under  public  control. 
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'  ARTICLE  Vn 

1.  Enterprises  which  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  either  Party  axe  pernnitted  to  estab- 
lish or  acquire,  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  Party,  shall  be  permitted  freely  to  con- 
duct their  activities  therein,  upon  terms  no 
less  favorable  than  other  enterprises  of  what- 
ever nationality  engaged  In  similar  activi- 
ties. Such  nationals  L-.ncl  companies  shall 
enjoy  the  rights  tu  continued  control  and 
management  of  such  enterprises,  and  to  do 
all  other  things  necessary  or  incidental  to 
the  effective  conduct  of  their  affairs. 

2.  Each  Party  reserves  the  right  to  limit 
the  extent  to  which  aliens  may  establish 
or  acquire  Interests  in  enterprises  engaged 
wlthm  its  territories  in  activities  for  gain 
(business  activities)  provided  that  In  any 
event  not  less  than  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  shall  be  accorded.  However,  new 
limitations  im.posed  by  either  Party  upon 
the  extent  to  which  alien  nationals  or  com- 
panies are  permitted  to  carry  on  such  actlvl- 
tlves  within  its  territories  shall  not  be  ap- 
plied as  against  enterprises  which  are  en- 
gaged In  such  activities  therein  at  the  time 
such  limitations  are  adopted  and  which  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  the  other  Party. 

ARTICLE    vni 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  be  permitted  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  laws,  to  engage,  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  Party,  accountants  and 
other  technical  exj>erts,  executive  personnel, 
attorneys,  agents  and  other  specialists  of 
their  choice.  Moreover,  such  nationals  and 
companies  shall  be  permitted  to  engage  ac- 
countants and  "ther  technical  experts  re- 
gardless of  the  extent  to  which  they  may 
have  quallfled  for  the  practice  of  a  profes- 
sion within  the  territories  of  such  other 
Party,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  making 
examinations,  audits  and  technical  Investi- 
gations for.  and  rendering  reports  to,  such 
nationals  and  companies  in  connection  with 
the  planning  and  operation  of  their  enter- 
prises, and  ente.-prlses  in  which  they  have  a 
financial  interest,  within  such  territories. 

2  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  be  accorded  national  treatment,  and 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  with  respect 
to  engaging  in  scientific,  educational,  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  activities  within 
the  territories  of  the  other  Party,  and  shall 
be  accorded  the  right  to  form  associations 
for  that  purpose  under  the  laws  of  such 
other  Party  Nothing  In  the  present  Treaty 
shall  be  deem.ed  to  grant  or  imply  any  right 
to  engage  m  p-olitical  activities. 

ARTICLE    rX 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
6h3Ul  be  accorded  within  the  territories  of 
the  other  Party: 

lai  national  treatment  with  respect  to 
leasing  land,  buildings  and  other  real  prop- 
erty appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  activities 
in  which  they  are  permitted  to  engage  pur- 
.=*uant  to  Articles  VII  and  VIII  and  for  resi- 
dential purposes  and  with  respect  to  oc- 
cupying and  using  such  property,  and 

i  b)  other  rights  in  real  property  permitted 
by  the  applicable  laws  of  the  other  Party. 

2  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  be  perm.itted  freely  to  dispose  of  prop- 
erty within  the  terrrtories  of  the  other  Party 
with  repect  to  the  acquisition  of  which 
through  testate  or  intestate  succession  their 
alienage  has  prevented  them  from  receiving 
national  treatment,  and  they  shall  be  per- 
mitted a  term  of  at  lea.st  rive  years  In  which 
to  effect  such  disposlti^'n 

3  Nationals  and  '-ompanles  of  either 
Piirtv  shall  be  accorded  within  the  territories 
'jt  tl"»e  other  Party  national  treatment  and 
m  "-favored-nation  treatment  with  respect 
to  acquiring,  by  purchase,  lease  or  otherwise, 
and  with  respect  to  owning  and  possessing, 
personal  property  of  all  kinds,  both  tangible 


and  Intangible  However  either  Party  may 
Impose  re.strlctlons  on  alien  ownership  of 
materials  dangerous  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  safety  and  alien  ownership  of  Inter- 
ests In  enterprises  carrying  on  particular 
types  of  activity,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
this  can  be  done  without  impairing  the 
rights  and  privileges  secured  by  Article  VII  or 
by  other  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty. 

4.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  be  accorded  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  Party  national  treatment  and  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  with  respect  to 
disposing  of  property  of  all  kinds. 

ARTICLE    X 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  be  accorded,  within  the  territories  of 
the  other  Party,  national  treatment  and 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  with  respect 
to  obtaining  and  maintaining  patents  of  In- 
vention, and  with  respect  to  rights  In  trade- 
marks, trade  names,  trade  labels  and  Indus- 
trial property  of  every  kind. 

2.  The  Parties  undertake  to  cooperate  In 
furthering  the  Interchange  and  use  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  knowledge,  particularly 
In  the  Interests  of  Increasing  productivity 
and  Improving  standards  of  living  within 
their  respective  territories. 

ARTICLE    XI 

1.  Nationals  of  either  Party  residing  with- 
in the  territories  of  the  other  Party,  and 
companies  of  either  Party  engsiged  In  trade 
or  other  gainful  pursuit  or  In  scientific,  ed- 
ucational, religious  or  philanthropic  activi- 
ties within  the  territories  of  the  other  Party, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pajrment  of  taxes, 
fees  or  charges  Imposed  upon  or  applied 
to  income,  capital,  transactions,  activities  or 
any  other  object,  or  to  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  levy  and  collection  thereof, 
within  the  territories  of  such  other  Party, 
more  burdensome  than  those  borne  by  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  such  other  Party. 

2.  With  respect  to  nationals  of  either  Party 
who  are  not  resident  within  the  territories 
of  the  other  Party,  and  with  respect  to  com- 
panies of  either  Party  which  are  not  engaged 
In  trade  or  other  gainful  pursuit  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party,  It  shall  be  the 
aim  of  such  other  Party  to  apply  in  gen- 
eral the  principle  set  forth  in  paragraph  1 
of  the  present  Article. 

3.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  In  no  case  be  subject,  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other  Party,  to  the  payment 
of  taxes,  fees  or  charges  Imposed  upon  or 
applied  to  Income,  capital,  transactions,  ac- 
tivities or  any  other  object,  or  to  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  levy  and  collection 
thereof,  more  burdensome  than  those  borne 
by  nationals,  residents  and  companies  of  any 
third  country. 

4.  In  the  case  of  companies  of  either  Party 
engaged  in  trade  or  other  gainful  pursuit 
within  the  territories  of  the  other  Party, 
and  In  the  case  of  nationals  of  either  Party 
engaged  in  trade  or  other  gainful  pursuit 
within  the  territories  of  the  other  Party 
but  not  resident  therein,  such  other  Party 
shall  not  Impose  or  apply  any  tax,  fee  or 
charge  upon  any  Income,  capital  or  other 
basis  In  excess  of  that  reasonably  allocable 
or  apportlonable  to  Its  territories,  nor  grant 
deductions  and  exemptions  less  than  those 
reasonably  allocable  or  apportlonable  to  Its 
territories.  A  compwirable  rule  shall  apply 
also  In  the  case  of  companies  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  scientific,  educa- 
tional, religious  and  philanthropic  purposes. 

5.  Each  Party  reserves  the  right  to:  (a) 
extend  specific  tax  advantages  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity;  (b)  accord  special  tax  ad- 
vantages by  virtue  of  agreements  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  or  the  mutual 
protection  of  revenue;  and  (c)  apply  special 
provisions  in  allowing,  to  nonresidents,  ex- 
emptions of  a  personal  nature  In  connection 
with  Income  and  Inheritance  taxes. 


ARTICLE  xn 


1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  be  accorded  by  the  other  Party  na- 
tional treatment  and  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  with  resi>ect  to  payments,  remit- 
tances and  transfers  of  funds  or  financial  in- 
struments between  the  territories  of  the  two 
Parties  as  well  as  between  the  territories  of 
such  other  Party  and  of  any  third  country. 

2.  Neither  Party  shall  Impose  exchange 
restrictions  as  defined  in  paragraph  5  of  the 
present  Article  except  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  prevent  its  monetary  reserves  from  falling 
to  a  low  level,  to  effect  an  Increase  in  the 
reserves  In  order  to  bring  them  up  to  an 
adequate  level,  or  both.  It  is  understood 
that  the  provisions  of  the  present  Article  do 
not  alter  the  obligations  either  Party  may 
have  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  or 
preclude  imposition  of  particular  restrictions 
whenever  the  Fund  specifically  authorizes  or 
requests  a  Party  to  Impose  such  particular 
restrictions. 

3.  If  either  Party  imposes  exchange  re- 
strictions in  accordance  with  paragraph  2 
of  the  present  Article.  It  shall,  after  making 
whatever  provision  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  availability  of  foreign  exchange  for 
goods  and  services  essential  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  Its  people,  make  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  the  withdrawal.  In  foreign  ex- 
change in  the  currency  of  the  other  Party, 
of:  (a)  the  compensation  referred  to  in 
Article  VI.  paragraph  4.  (b)  earnings, 
whether  In  the  form  of  salaries,  interest, 
dividends,  commissions,  royalties,  payments 
for  technical  services,  or  otherwise,  and  (c) 
amounts  for  amortization  of  loans,  deprecia- 
tion of  direct  Investments,  and  capital  trans- 
fers, giving  consideration  to  special  needs 
for  other  transactions.  If  more  than  one 
rate  of  exchange  is  in  force,  the  rate  ap- 
plicable to  such  withdrawals  shall  be  a  rate 
which  Is  specifically  approved  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  for  such  transac- 
tions or,  In  the  absence  of  a  rate  so  approved, 
an  effective  rate  which.  Inclusive  of  any 
taxes  or  surcharges  on  exchange  transfers, 
is   just   and   reasonable. 

4.  Exchange  restrictions  shall  not  be  Im- 
posed by  either  Party  In  a  manner  unneces- 
sarily detrimental  or  arbitrarily  discrimina- 
tory to  the  claims.  Investments,  transport, 
trade,  and  other  interests  of  the  nationals 
and  companies  of  the  other  Party,  nor  to  the 
competitive  position  thereof. 

5.  The  term  "exchange  restrictions"  as 
used  in  the  present  Article  Includes  all  re- 
strictions, regulations,  charges,  taxes,  or 
other  requirements  impoaed  by  either  Party 
which  burdens  or  Interferes  with  payments, 
remittances  or  transfers  of  funds  or  of  finan- 
cial Instruments  between  the  territories  of 
the  two  Parties. 

6.  Each  Party  shall  afford  the  other  Party 
adequate  opportunity  for  consultation  at 
any  time  regarding  application  of  the  pres- 
ent Article. 

ARTICLE   xin 

Commercial  travelers  representing  nation- 
als and  companies  of  either  Party  engaged 
in  business  within  the  territories  thereof 
shall,  upon  their  entry  into  and  departure 
from  the  territories  of  the  other  Party  and 
during  their  sojourn  therein,  be  accorded 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  In  respect  of 
the  customs  and  other  matters.  Including, 
subject  to  the  exceptions  in  paragraph  5  of 
Article  XI,  taxes  and  charges  applicable  to 
them,  their  samples  and  the  taking  of  orders, 
and  regulations  governing  the  exercise  of 
their  functions. 

ARTICLE    XIV 

1  Each  Party  shall  accord  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  to  products  of  the  other 
Party,  from  whatever  place  and  by  whatever 
type  of  carrier  arriving,  and  to  products  des- 
tined for  exportation  to  the  territories  of 
such  other  Party,  by  whatever  route  and  by 
whatever  type  of  carrier,  with  respect  to  cus- 
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toms  duties  and  charges  of  any  kind  Im- 
posed on  or  in  connection  with  importation 
or  exportation  or  imposed  on  the  interna- 
tional transfer  of  payments  for  Imports  or 
exports,  and  with  respect  to  the  method  of 
levying  such  duties  and  charges,  and  with 
respect  to  ail  rules  and  f  ormalltiefi  in  connec- 
tion with  ImpxDrtation  and  exportation. 

2.  Neither  Party  shall  impose  restriction* 
or  prohibitions  on  the  Importation  of  any 
product  of  the  other  Party,  or  on  the  ex- 
portation of  any  product  to  the  territories 
of  the  other  Party,  unle.sa  the  Importation 
of  the  like  product  of,  or  the  exportation  of 
the  like  product  to,  all  third  countries  Is 
similarly  restricted  or  prohibited. 

3.  If  either  Party  Imposes  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  and  exporta- 
tion of  any  product  in  which  the  other  Party 
has  an  important  interest : 

(a)  it  shall  to  the  extent  practicable  give 
prior  public  notice  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  product,  by  quantity  or  value,  that  may 
be  Imported  or  exjxjrted  during  a  specified 
period,  and  of  any  change  in  such  amount 
or  period; 

(b)  in  case  public  notice  of  permitted  Im- 
ports or  exports  Is  not  practicable.  It  shall 
provide  to  the  other  Party,  upon  request,  all 
relevant  information  concerning  the  admin- 
istration of  the  restrlctlona;  and 

(c)  if  It  makes  allounents  to  any  third 
country.  It  shall  afford  such  other  Party  a 
share  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the 
product,  by  quantity  or  value  supplied  by 
or  to  it  during  a  previous  representative  pe- 
riod, due  consideration  being  given  to  any 
special  factors  affecting  the  trade  in  such 
product. 

4.  Either  Party  may  impose  prohibitions 
or  restrictions  on  sanitary  or  other  customary 
grounds  of  a  noncommercial  nature,  or  In 
the  interest  of  preventing  deceptive  or  tm- 
fair  practices,  provided  such  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  do  not  arWtxarlly  discriminate 
against  the  commerce  of  the  other  Party. 

5  Natloniiis  and  companies  of  either  Party 
•ta&ll  b«  accorded  nauaoal  treatment  and 
aaost-faTored-nation  treatn>ent  by  the  other 
Party  with  respect  to  all  matters  relating 
to  imp>>rtatlon  and  czportatkui. 

6.  The  pro\k«ion«  of  th*  present  Article 
shall  not  apply  to  adv  ii>tiy  aeoorded  by 
either  Party: 

(a)  to  products  of  Its  national  fisheries; 

(b)  to  ad>acent  countries  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate frontier  traffic;  or 

(c)  by  virtue  ot  a  customs  union  or  free- 
trade  area  of  which  it  may  become  a  mem- 
ber, so  long  as  it  Informs  the  other  Party  of 
Its  plans  and  affords  such  other  Party  ade- 
quata  opportunity  for  consultation. 

7.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs 2  and  3(c)  of  the  present  Article,  a 
Party  may  apply  restrictions  or  controls  on 
Importation  and  exportation  of  goods  that 
have  effect  equivalent  to,  or  which  are  neces- 
sary to  make  effective,  exchange  restrictions 
applied  pursuant  to  Article  XII.  However, 
such  restrictions  or  controls  shall  depart  no 
more  than  necessary  from  the  aforesaid 
paragraphs  and  shall  be  conformable  with  a 
policy  designed  to  promote  the  maximum 
development  of  nondiscriminatory  foreign 
trade  and  to  expedite  the  attainment  both 
of  a  balance-of-payments  position  and  of 
monetary  reserves  which  will  obviate  the 
necessity  for  such  restrictknis. 

AmCLM    XV 

1.  Each  Party  shall  promptly  publish  laws, 
regulations  and  admlnlstTatlve  rulings  of 
general  application  pertaining  to  rates  of 
duty,  taxes  or  other  charges,  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  articles  for  cnstoms  purposes,  and 
to  requirements  or  restrictions  on  imports 
and  exports  or  the  transfer  of  payments 
therefor,  or  affecting  their  sale,  dlstrlbutlcm 
or  use;  and  shall  administer  such  laws,  reg- 
ulations and  rulings  In  a  uniform.  Impartial 
and  reasoTiftble  manner  As  a  general  prac- 
tice     ne-jf    ftdmlnistratlve    requirement,*     or 


restrictions  affecting  Imports,  witli  U^t  e^:- 
e^)tion  of  those  relating  to  cr.-u  i.  duvies 
and  Internal  revenue  taxes  ar^l  u»iii  u.tr 
exception  o(  requirements  and  resi:  \.,^^•.- 
Imposed  on  sanitary  grounds  or  lur  rtsiAi^^ns 
of  public  safety,  shall  not  go  Into  effect 
before  the  expiration  of  30  days  after  publi- 
cation, or  alternatively,  shall  not  apply  to 
products  en  route  at  time  of  publication. 

2.  Each  Party  shall  provide  an  appeals 
procedure  under  which  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  the  other  Party,  and  importers 
of  products  of  such  other  Party,  shall  be 
able  to  obtain  prompt  and  Impartial  review, 
and  correction  when  warranted,  of  admin- 
istrative action  relating  to  customs  matters, 
including  the  Imposition  of  fines  and  penal- 
ties, conflscatlcms,  and  rulings  on  questions 
of  customs  classification  and  valuation  by 
the  administrative  authorities.  Penalties 
imposed  for  infractions  of  the  customs  and 
shipping  laws  and  regulations  shall  be 
merely  nominal  In  cases  resulting  from 
clerical  errors  or  when  good  faith  can  be 
demonstrated. 

ARTICLE  xn 

1.  Products  of  either  Party  shall  be  ac- 
corded, within  the  territories  of  the  other 
Party,  national  treatment  and  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  in  all  matters  affecting 
Internal  taxation,  sale,  distribution,  storage 
and  use. 

2.  Articles  produced  by  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  either  Party  within  the  territories 
of  the  other  Party,  or  by  companies  of  the 
latter  Party  controlled  by  such  nationals  and 
companies,  shall  be  accorded  therein  treat- 
ment no  less  favorable  than  that  accorded  to 
like  articles  of  national  origin  by  whatever 
person  or  cort^jany  produced,  in  all  matters 
affecting  exportation,  taxation,  sale,  distribu- 
tion, storage  and  use. 

AxncLX  xvn 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes: 

(a)  that  enterprises  owned  or  controlled 
by  its  Government,  and  that  monopoliee  or 
agencies  granted  exclusive  or  special  priv- 
ileges within  Its  territories,  shall  make  their 
purchases  and  sales  Involving  either  Imports 
or  exports  affecting  the  commerce  of  the 
other  Party  solely  in  accordance  with  com- 
mercial considerations.  Including  price, 
quality,  availability,  marketability,  transpor- 
tation and  other  conditions  of  purchase  or 
sale;  and 

(b)  that  the  nationals,  companies  and 
commerce  of  such  other  Party  shall  be  af- 
forded adequate  opportunity.  In  accordance 
with  customary  bttslness  practice,  to  com- 
pete for  participation  In  such  purchases  and 
sales. 

2.  Each  Party  shall  accord  to  the  nE^tlon- 
als,  companies  and  commerce  of  the  other 
Party  fair  and  equitable  treatment,  as  com- 
pared with  that  accorded  to  the  nationals, 
companies  and  commerce  of  any  third  coun- 
try, with  respect  to: 

(a)  the  governmental  purchase  of  sup- 
plies, 

(b)  the  awarding  of  concessions  and  other 
government  contracts,  and 

(c)  the  sale  of  any  service  sold  by  the 
Government  or  by  any  monopoly  or  agency 
granted  exclusive  or  special  privileges. 

AHTicLr  xvrn 
1.  The  two  Parties  aeree  that  business 
practices  which  restrain  competition,  limit 
access  to  markets  or  foster  monopolistic  con- 
trol, and  which  are  engaged  in  or  made 
effective  by  one  or  more  private  or  public 
commercial  enterprises  or  by  combination, 
agreement  or  other  arrangement  amon? 
such  enterprises,  mar  have  harmful  effects 
upon  commerce  between  thrlr  r^^pectlve  ter- 
ritories. Accordingly,  each  Party  agrees 
tipon  the  request  of  the  other  rartr  to  con- 
sult with  respect  to  any  such  practices  and 
to  tivke  such  measure*  n^  It  deems  appr  - 
prla-e  with  a  view  to  eliminating  such  harm- 
ful effects. 


2.  The  Parties  recognize  that  conditions  of 
compftiti\e  eq-Uiiuy  shouid  be  n.ai.i.Litined 
.a  FitusTioEs  in  vkiiic;i  publicly  owiied  or 
coi-troued  trading  or  msnuiotciurui^  ei.ier- 
pnset  ul  t.'jner  Ptiiiy  engage  m  ca  mpouuon. 
».;.ija.  \-::r  ;f.'--r  in*T5  -aerec:.  \*nLh  prr.  mtiV 
cvkUeu  ..ijC  ■!,.  ui  ,i,eu  eij:erpri&es  ui  ;  oiioi.- 
fci.--  alio  I  Lii.  :«ii-tb  ol  li»e  oii-i  r  i  .u".'  Ac- 
r.,:a.;;-;i\  tuch  private  entt-:  ;j!  .it-b  sn.iil.  in 
i  __  _  .  -,■_ .._ /iviis,  be  entitled  ".  _  :.'  ::ei-elit  of 
any  special  advantages  of  an  economic  na- 
ture accorded  such  public  enterprises, 
whether  In  the  nature  of  subsUUes,  tax  ex- 
emi>tlons  or  otherwise.  The  f(3rego4ng  rule 
shall  not  apply,  however,  to  special  advan- 
tages given  in  connection  with : 

(a)  manufacturing  goods  for  government 
use.  or  supplying  goods  and  services  to  the 
Government  for  government  use;  or 

(b)  supplying,  at  prices  substantially  be- 
low competitive  prices,  the  needs  of  partic- 
ular population  groups  for  essential  goods 
and  services  not  otherwise  jjractlcally  ob- 
tainable by  such  groups. 

AXTICLX   XiX 

There  shall  be  freedom  of  traiBit  through 
the  territories  of  each  Party  by  the  routes 
most  convenient  for  International  transit: 

(a)  for  natkcnals  of  the  ether  Party,  to- 
gether with  their  baggage: 

(b)  for  other  p»ersons.  together  w.t.i  their 
baggage,  en  route  to  or  from  the  ve.'rr  .'.es 
of  such  other  Party;   and 

(cl  for  pM-oducts  of  any  orteln  en  route  to 
or  from  the  territories  of  tuch  nh^  Partv 
Such  persons  and  things  In  transit  shall  be 
exempt  from  customs  duties,  from  dunes  im- 
posed by  reason  of  transit,  and  from  m.rea- 
Bcxiable  charges  aitd  recuireme r.ts:  ar:i  shall 
be  free  from  unnece.'sary  cCiays  and  restric- 
tions. They  shall,  h  wever  be  subiect  to 
measures  referred  t  .:  .^■-    ;  '  .^-tirle 

II,  and  to  nondiJ-rr:mi:.au>'  repula  ...  ■; 
necessary  to  prevent  ac  se  '.  he  tfiinsii 
privilege. 

ARTICLI    XX 

1  The  present  Treaty  shall  not  preclude 
the  application  of  measures: 

(a)  regulating  the  Insportatlon  or  exporta- 
tion of  gold  or  silver; 

(b)  relating  to  fissionable  materials,  to 
radioactive  by-producu  of  the  utilization  or 
processing  thereof,  or  to  materials  that  are 
the  source  of  fissionable  materials; 

\c)  regulating  the  production  of  or  traffic 
In  arms,  ammunition  and  ImplementE  of 
war.  or  traffic  In  other  materials  carried  on 
directly  or  Indirectly  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pljTlng  a   military  establishment; 

(d)  necessary  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  a 
Party  for  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of 
International  peace  and  security,  or  necessary 
to  protect  its  essential  security  Interests;  and 

(e)  denying  to  any  company  in  the  owner- 
ship or  direction  of  which  nationals  of  any 
third  country  or  countries  have  directly  or 
indirectly  the  controlling  Interest,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  present  Treaty,  except  with 
respect  to  recognition  of  juridical  status  and 
with  respect  to  access  to  courts. 

2.  The  most-favored-natlon  provisions  of 
the  present  Treaty  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  goods  shall  not  apply  to  advantages  ac- 
corded by  the  United  States  of  America  or  Its 
T*rnitorles  and  possessions  xr^  one  another,  to 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  or  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

3  The  proTistons  of  the  present  Trefl*y  re- 
latlne  to  the  treatment  of  girvds  shall  not 
preclude  action  by  either  Party  which  is  re- 
quired or  specifically  pcrn^itted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariff?  and  Trade  during 
such  time  ay  .^ii'-h  Partv  1«  s  crntractine  party 
to  the  Gt  neral  .A.ere(n>f  nt  S.mllar'T.  the 
n.  >n.-favnre(j-nati-  n  provision?  of  the  pres- 
ent TrentT  shall  not  apply  t-T  spec!.;,  fti- 
van'ages  accorded  >?t  virtue  of  the  afcretaid 
Agreement. 
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4  The  most -fa-,  red -nation  treatment  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Treaty  shall  not  apply 
lo  special  advan'.aees  permitted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  ac- 
corded b7  the  provisions  of  any  agreement 
made  by  either  Party  with  a  third  country 
before  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty  or  an  aareement  made  renewing  or 
continuing  ar.y  special  advantages  prevloiisly 
accorded 

5  Natior.als  "f  either  Party  admitted  Into 
the  territories  of  the  other  Party  for  limited 
purposes  shall  not  enjoy  rights  to  engage 
In  gainful  occuj>atlons  In  contravention  of 
limitations  expre€sly  Imposed,  according  to 
law.  aa  a  condition  of  their  admittance. 

AKTICLE    XXI 

1  TT.e  term  "national  treatment"  means 
treatment  accorded  within  the  territories  of 
a  Party  up<jn  terms  no  less  favorable  than 
the  treatment  accorded  therein,  in  like  situ- 
ations, to  nationals,  companies,  products  or 
other  objects,  a^  the  case  may  be,  of  such 
Party 

J  The  'erm  '  mfis*- favored-nation  treat- 
mert  '  means  tr"  I'ment  accorded  within  the 
territories  -_■'.  a  Party  upon  terms  no  less 
favorable  than  the  treatment  accorded 
therein,  m  like  situations,  to  nationals,  com- 
panies, products  or  other  objects,  as  the  case 
may  be.  of  any  third- country, 

3  As  used  In  the  present  Treaty,  the  term 
"companies"  means  corpwratlons,  p)€U"tner- 
shlps,  c<>m.panles  and  other  associations. 
whether  or  not  with  limited  liability  and 
whether  or  not  for  pecuniary  profit.  Com- 
panies constituted  under  the  applicable  laws 
and  rez^.ilations  within  the  territories  of 
either  Party  shall  be  deemed  companies 
thereof  and  shall  have  their  Juridical  status 
recognized  within  the  territories  of  the  other 
Party 

4  National  treatment  accorded  under  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  to  com- 
panies of  Pak'stan  shall.  In  any  State,  Terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States  of 
Anr:erica,  be  the  treatment  accorded  therein 
to  companies  created  or  organized  In  other 
States,  Territories,  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States  cf  America. 

ARTICLE    XXn 

The  territories  to  which  the  present  Treaty 
extends  shall  comprise  all  aretis  of  land  and 
water  under  the  sovereignty  or  authority  of 
each  Party,  other  than  the  Panama  Canal 
Ztone  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

ARTICLE    XXin 

1.  Bach  Party  shall  accord  sympathetic 
consideration  to.  and  shall  £ifford  adequate 
opportunity  for  consultation  regarding,  such 
representations  as  the  other  Party  may  make 
with  respect  to  any  matter  affecting  the  op- 
eration of  the  present  Treaty. 

2.  Any  dispute  between  the  Parties  as  to 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  pres- 
ent Treaty,  not  satisfactorily  adjusted  by 
diplomacy,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  unless  the  Parties 
agree  to  settlement  by  some  other  pacific 
means. 

ARTICLE    XXrV 

1  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  Instruments  of  ratification  thereof  shall 
be  exchanged  at  Karachi  as  soon  as  possible. 

2  The  present  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force 
one  month  after  the  day  of  exchange  of  In- 
struments of  ratification.  It  shall  remain  In 
force  for  ten  years  and  shall  continue  In 
force  thereafter  until  terminated  as  provided 
herein 

3  Either  P  u-ty  may,  by  giving  one  year's 
wrlttei)  notice  to  the  other  Party,  terminate 
the  pir«sent  Treaty  at  the  end  of  the  initial 
ten-year  period  or  at  any  time  thereafter. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Treaty 
and  have  affixed  h  >rPunto  their  seals. 


Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington,  this 
twelfth  day  of  November,  one  thovisand 
nine  hundred  fifty-nine. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 
Christian  A.  Herter. 

For  Pakistan  i  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto. 


For  the  United  States  of  America:  Chris- 
tian A.  Herter. 
For  Pakistan :  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto. 


Photocol 

At  thctlme  of  signing  the  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship and  Commerce  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Pakistan  the  under- 
signed Plenipotentiaries,  duly  authorized  by 
their  respective  Governments,  have  further 
agreed  on  the  following  provisions,  which 
shall  be  considered  Integral  parts  of  the 
aforesaid  Treaty: 

1.  The  provisions  of  Article  n.  paragraph 
1(b).  shall  be  construed  as  extending  to  a 
national  of  either  Party  seeking  to  enter  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  directing  the  op- 
erations of  an  enterprise  in  the  territories 
of  such  other  Party  In  which  his  employer 
has  Invested  or  is  actively  in  the  process  of 
investing  a  substantial  amount  of  capital, 
provided  that  such  employer  is  a  national 
or  a  company  of  the  same  nationality  as  the 
applicant  and  that  the  applicant  Is  em- 
ployed by  such  national  or  company  In  a 
responsible  capacity. 

2.  The  term  "access"  as  used  In  Article  V. 
paragraph  1.  comprehends,  among  other 
things,  legal  aid  and  security  for  costs  and 
Judgment. 

3.  The  provisions  of  Article  VI.  paragraph 
4.  providing  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion shall  extend  to  interests  held  directly 
or  Indirectly  by  nationals  and  companies  of 
either  Party  In  property  which  Is  taken 
within  the  territories  of  the  other  Party. 

4.  With  reference  to  Article  VII.  paragraph 
2.  either  Party  may  require  that  rights  to 
engage  In  mining  on  the  public  domain 
shall  be  dependent  on  reciprocity. 

5.  The  provision  for  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  In  Article  VII.  paragraph  2,  shall 
not  apply  to  the  practice  of  professions. 

6.  The  provisions  of  Article  XI,  paragraph 
1,  shall  not  prevent  a  Party  from  granting 
an  adjustment  In  the  income  tax  or  corpora- 
tion tax  payable  by  companies  which  declare 
and  pay  dividends  within  Its  territories. 

7.  Nothing  In  the  present  Treaty  shall  be 
construed  to  supersede  any  provision  of  the 
Convention  between  Pakistan  and  the  United 
States  of  America  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
Income,  signed  at  Washington  July  1,  1957, 
and  Instruments  of  ratification  exchanged 
at  Karachi  on  May  21,  1959. 

8.  The  treatment  provided  in  Article  XII, 
paragraph  1,  as  clarified  by  reference  to  Ar- 
ticle XXII,  paragraphs  1  and  2,  has  only  In 
view  to  preclude  discrimination  on  the 
ground  of  nationality  of  persons  and  com- 
panies and  does  not,  for  Instance,  preclude 
special  arrangements  providing  more  favor- 
able treatment  for  transactions  in  certain 
currencies  than  for  transactions  In  other  cur- 
rencies for  balance-of-payments  reasons,  or 
the  application  of  residence  requirements. 

9.  With  reference  to  Article  XIV,  paragraph 
3(b).  the  Party  applying  restrictions  may 
withhold  from  the  other  Party,  for  such  pe- 
riod as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  success  of 
the  policy  of  restriction,  any  Information 
the  premature  disclosure  of  which  might 
endanger  such  policy. 

10.  The  provisions  of  Article  XX.  para- 
graph 2.  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  Puerto 
Rico  regardless  of  any  change  that  may  take 
place  in  its  political  status.         ' 

11.  Article  XXII  does  not  apply  to  terri- 
tories under  the  authority  of  either  Party 
solely  as  a  military  base  or  by  reason  of 
temporary  military  occupation. 

In  wotness  whereof  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Protocol  and 
have  afSxed  hereunto  their  seals. 

Done  In  duplicate  at  Washington,  this 
twelfth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  fifty-nine. 


Convention  of  Establishment  Bktwkxn  the 
United  States  or  America  and  France 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic.  President  of  the  Community,  de- 
sirous of  strengthening  the  ties  of  peace 
and  friendship  traditionally  existing  between 
the  two  countries  and  of  encouraging  closer 
economic  Intercourse  between  their  peoples, 
conscious  of  the  contribution  which  may  be 
made  to  these  ends  by  arrangements  that 
provide  In  each  country  reciprocal  rights  and 
privileges  on  behalf  of  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  the  other  country,  thus  encourag- 
ing mutually  advantageous  investments  and 
mutually  beneficial  commercial  relations, 
have  resolved  to  conclude  a  convention  of 
establishment  and,  for  that  purpose  have 
appointed  as  Plenipotentltirles: 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America. 

The  Honorable  Amory  Houghton,  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Paris, 
and 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
President  of  the  Community, 

M  Maurice  Couve  de  Murvllle.  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  who.  having  communicated 
to  each  other  their  full  powers,  found  to  b« 
In  due  form,  have  agreed  on  the  following 
Articles: 

ARTICLE  I 

Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  accord 
equitable  treatment  to  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party, 
both  as  to  their  persons  and  as  to  their  prop- 
erty, enterprises  and  other  interests,  and 
shall  assure  them  within  its  territories  full 
legal  and  Judicial  protection. 

ARTICLE  n 

1.  Nationals  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  shall,  subject  to  the  laws  relating  to 
the  entry  and  sojourn  of  aliens,  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  territories  of  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Party,  to  travel  therein  freely,  and 
to  reside  therein  at  places  of  their  choice. 
They  shall  in  particular  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  territories  of  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Party  and  to  remain  therein,  for  the 
ptirpose  of: 

(a)  carrying  on  trade  between  the  terri- 
tories of  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties 
and  engaging  In  related  commercial  ac- 
tivities: 

(b)  developing  and  directing  the  opera- 
tions of  an  enterprise  in  which  they  have 
Invested,  or  In  which  they  are  actively  In  the 
process  of  Investing,  a  substantial  amount 
of  capital. 

2.  Nationals  of  each  High  Contracting 
Party  shall  enjoy,  within  the  territories  of 
the  other  High  Contracting  Party,  freedom  of 
conscience,  of  worship,  of  Information  and 
of  the  press. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Article 
shall  be  subject  to  the  right  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  to  take  measures  that  are 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  for  the  protection  of  public  health, 
morals,  and  safety. 

ARTICLE   ui 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  shall  be  accorded  national 
treatment  with  respect  to  access  to  the  courts 
of  Justice  as  well  as  to  administrative  tri- 
bunals and  agencies,  within  the  territories 
of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party.  In  all 
degrees  of  Jurisdiction,  both  In  pursuit  and 
In  defense  of  their  rights.  Companies  of 
either  High  Contracting  Party  not  engaged 
In  activities  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party  shall  enjoy 
such  access  therein  without  any  requirement 
of  registration.  Nationals  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  shall  be  accorded  the  ben- 
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efits  of  legal  aid  within  the  territories  of 
the  other  High  Contracting  Party  under  the 
same   conditions   as   its  own   nationals. 

2.  Contracts  entered  Into  between  nation- 
als and  companies  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  and  nationals  and  companies  of  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party,  that  provide 
for  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  contro- 
versies, shall  not  be  deemed  unenforceable 
within  the  territories  of  such  other  High 
Contracting  Party  merely  on  the  grounds 
that  the  place  designated  for  the  arbitration 
proceedings  is  outside  such  territories  or 
that  the  nationality  of  one  or  more  of  the 
arbitrators  Is  not  that  of  such  other  High 
Contracting  Party.  No  award  duly  rendered 
pursuant  to  any  such  contract,  and  final 
and  enforceable  under  the  laws  of  the  place 
where  rendered,  shall  be  deemed  Invalid  or 
denied  effective  means  of  enforcement  within 
the  territories  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  merely  on  the  grounds  that  the  place 
where  such  award  was  rendered  Is  outside 
such  territories  or  that  the  nationality  of 
one  or  more  of  the  arbitrators  Is  not  that 
of  such  High  Contracting  Party. 

ARTICLE    IV 

1.  The  lawfully  acquired  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  nationals  and  companies  of  either 
High  Contracting  Party  shall  not  be  sub- 
jected to  Impairment,  within  the  territories 
of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party,  by  any 
measure  of  a  discriminatory  character. 

2.  The  dwellings,  offices,  warehouses,  fac- 
tories and  other  premises  of  nationals  and 
companies  of  either  High  Contracting  Party 
located  within  the  territories  of  the  other 
High  Contracting  Party  shall  be  free  from 
molestation  and  other  unJUBtlflable  meas- 
ures. Official  searches  conducted  on  such 
premises,  when  necessary,  shall  be  carried 
out  In  conformity  with  the  law  and  with 
every  consideration  for  the  convenience  of 
the  occupants  and  the  conduct  of  business, 

3.  Property  of  nationals  and  compvanles  of 
either  High  Contracting  Party  shall  not  be 
expropriated  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party  except  for  a 
public  purpose  and  with  payment  of  a  just 
compensation.  Such  compensation  shall  rep- 
resent the  equivalent  of  the  property  taken; 
It  shall  be  accorded  In  an  effectively  realiz- 
able form  and  without  needless  delay.  Ade- 
quate provision  for  the  determination  and 
payment  of  the  said  compensation  must  have 
been  made  no  later  than  the  time  of  the 
taking, 

4.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  shall  In  no  case  be  ac- 
corded, within  the  territories  of  the  other 
High  Contracting  Party,  less  than  national 
treatment  with  respect  to  the  matters  set 
forth  In  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  the  present 
Article. 

ARTICLE    V 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  shall  be  accorded  national 
treatment  with  respect  to  engaging  In  all 
types  of  commercial,  industrial,  financial 
and  other  activities  for  gain  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party, 
whether  directly  or  through  the  intermediary 
of  an  agent  or  of  any  other  natural  or  Juridi- 
cal person.  Accordingly,  such  nationals  and 
companies  shall  be  permitted  within  such 
territories: 

(a)  to  establish  and  to  maintain  branches, 
agencies,  offices,  factories  and  other  estab- 
lishments appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  their 
business; 

(b)  to  organize  companies  under  the  gen- 
eral company  laws  of  such  other  High  Con- 
tracting Party,  and  to  acquire  majority  In- 
terests In  companies  of  such  other  High 
Contracting  Party; 

(c)  to  control  and  manage  the  enterprises 
\ihlch  they  have  established  or  acquired. 

Moreover,  the  enterprises  which  they  con- 
trol, whether  in  the  form  of  an  Individual 


proprietorship,  of  a  company  or  otherwise, 
shall.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  conduct  of 
the  activities  thereof,  be  accorded  treatment 
no  less  favorable  than  that  accorded  like 
enterprises  controlled  by  nationals  and 
companies  of  such  other  High  Contracting 
Party. 

2.  Each  High  Contracting  Party  reserves 
the  right  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
aliens  may,  within  Its  territories,  create, 
control,  manage,  or  acquire  Interests  In, 
enterprises  engaged  In  communications,  air 
or  water  transport,  banking  Involving  deposi- 
tory or  fiduciary  functions,  exploitation  of 
the  soil  or  other  natural  resources,  and  the 
production  of  electricity, 

3.  Each  High  Contracting  Party  under- 
takes not  to  intensify,  within  its  territories, 
existing  limitations  as  regards  enterprises 
belonging  to  or  controlled  by  nationals  and 
companies  of  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party  which  are  already  engaged  In  the  ac- 
tivities cited  In  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Moreover,  each  High  Contracting  Party  shall 
permit,  within  its  territories,  transp>ortation, 
communications,  and  banking  companies  of 
the  other  High  Contracting  Party  to  main- 
tain branches  and  agencies,  In  conformity 
with  the  laws  In  force,  which  are  necessary 
to  the  operations  of  an  essential  Interna- 
tional character  In  which  they  are  engaged. 

ARTICLE  VI 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  shall  be  permitted  to  en- 
gage, at  their  choice,  within  the  territories 
of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party,  ac- 
countants and  other  technical  experts,  law- 
yers, and  personnel  who  by  reason  of  their 
special  capacities  are  essential  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  enterprise.  But  these  persons 
must  fulfill  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  their  calling  under  the  applicable 
legislation, 

2.  In  any  event,  such  nationals  and  com- 
panies shall  be  permitted  to  engage  account- 
ants and  other  technical  experts,  who  are 
not  nationals  of  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party,  without  regard  to  their  having  quail- 
fled  to  practice  a  profession  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  such  other  High  Contracting 
Party,  but  exclusively  for  conducting  studies 
and  examinations  for  Internal  purposes  on 
behalf  of  such  nationals  and  companies. 

ARTICLE    VII 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  shall  be  accorded,  within 
the  territories  of  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party,  national  treatment  with  respect  to 
leasing,  utilizing  and  occupying  real  property 
of  all  kinds  appropriate  to  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  accorded  them  by  the  other  Articles  of 
the  present  Convention.  They  shall  also  be 
accorded  therein,  as  regards  the  acquisition 
and  possession  of  real  property,  all  other 
rights  to  which  aliens  and  alien  companies 
are  entitled  under  the  legislation  of  such 
other  High  Contracting  Party,  each  High 
Contracting  Party  reserving  the  right  to  In- 
voke reciprocity  in  this  respect. 

2.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  shall  be  accorded,  within 
the  territories  of  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party,  national  treatment  with  respect  to 
leasing  and  acquiring,  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, as  well  as  with  respect  to  possessing, 
personal  property  of  every  kind,  whether  tan- 
gible or  Intangible,  with  the  exception  of 
ships  However,  either  High  Contracting 
Party  may  Impose  restrictions  on  alien  own- 
ership of  materials  dangerous  from  the  view- 
DOlnt  of  public  safety  and  alien  ownership  of 
Interests  In  enterprises  carrying  on  partic- 
ular types  of  activity,  but  only  to  the  extent 
compatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  defined  In  Article  V  or  pro- 
vided by  other  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention. 

3.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  shall  be  accorded  within 
the  territories  of  the  other  High  Contract- 


ing Party  national  treatment  with  respect  to 
the  right  to  dispose  of  property  of  all  kinds. 

ARTICLE    VIII 

1 .  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  shall  be  accorded,  within 
the  territories  of  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party,  national  treatment  with  respect  to  ob- 
taining and  maintaining  patents  of  Inven- 
tion and  with  respect  to  rights  appertaining 
to  trademarks,  trade  names  and  certlflcatlon 
marks,  or  which  In  any  manner  relate  to  In- 
dustrial property, 

2.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake 
to  cooperate  with  a  view  to  furthering  the 
Interchange  and  use  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal knowledge,  particularly  in  the  interest  of 
Increasing  productivity  and  improving  stand- 
ards of  living  within  their  respective  terri- 
tories. 

AHTICLZ    IX 

1    The  following  categories : 

(a)  nationals  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  residing  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party, 

(b)  nationals  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  not  residing  within  the  territories  of 
the  other  High  Contracting  Party  but  en- 
gaged In  trade  or  other  gainful  pursuit  within 
such  territories,  whether  or  not  through  a 
permanent  establishment  or  a  fixed  place  of 
business, 

ic)  companies  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  engaged  in  trade  or  other  gainful  pur- 
suit within  the  territories  of  the  other  High  ■* 
Contracting  Party,  whether  or  not  through  a 
permanent  establishment  or  a  fi^ed  place  of 
business. 

( d )  associations  of  either  High  Contract- 
ing Party  that  are  engaged  in  scientific, 
educational,  religious  or  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities within  the  territories  of  the  other 
High  Contracting  Party,  whether  through  a 
fixed  place  of  business  or  otherwise, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  form  of  taxation 
or  any  obligation  relating  thereto,  within  the 
territories  of  such  other  High  Contracting 
Party,  which  is  more  burdensome  than  that 
to  which  nationals,  companies  and  associa- 
tions of  such  other  High  Contracting  Party 
In  the  same  situation  are  or  may  be  subject. 

2.  Nationals,  companies  and  associations 
of  either  High  Contracting  Party,  not  falling 
within  one  of  the  categories  specified  In 
paragraph  1  above,  shall  not  be  subject, 
within  the  territories  of  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Party,  to  any  form  of  taxation  or 
any  obligation  relating  thereto  which  is  more 
bvu-densome  than  that  to  which  nationals. 
companies  and  associations  of  any  third 
country  In  the  same  situation  are  or  may  be 
subject. 

3.  Enterp>rlses  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party,  the  capital  of  which  Is  owned  or  con- 
trolled in  whole  or  In  part,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  one  or  more  nationals  of  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party,  shall  not  be 
subject  in  the  first  High  Contracting  Party 
to  any  form  of  taxation  or  any  obligation 
relating  thereto  which  is  more  burdensome 
than  that  to  which  other  like  enterprises 
of  the  first  High  Contracting  Party  are  or 
may  be  subject. 

4.  The  nationals,  companies  and  associa- 
tions of  either  High  Contracting  Party  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  1  ( b ) ,  ( c ) .  and  ( d ) 
of  the  present  Article  shall  not  be  subject, 
within  the  territories  of  the  other  High 
Contracting  Party,  to  any  form  of  taxation 
upon  capital.  Income,  profits  or  any  other 
basis,  except  by  reason  of  the  property  which 
they  possess  within  those  territories,  the  in- 
come and  profits  derived  from  sources  there- 
in, the  business  In  which  they  are  there 
engaged,  the  transactions  which  they  accom- 
plish there,  or  any  other  bases  of  taxation 
directly  related  to  their  activities  within 
those  territories, 

5.  The  term  "form  of  taxation",  as  used 
In  the  present  Article,  includes  all  taxes  of 
whatever  nature  or  denomination. 
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6  Each  High  Contracting  Party  reserves 
:  he  right  to  : 

ai  extend  to  the  nationals,  companies 
and  associatlonfl  oi  third  countrifa,  epeciflc 
:ax  advantages  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity, 

~  0 1  accord  speciai  tax  advantages  by  vir- 
tue or  agreements  with  third  countries  for 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation, 

ici  apply  special  provisions  in  allowing,  to 
non-rasidents,  exerapiioi^s  of  a  personal  na- 
ture in  conneci.ou  w.iu  mrome  and  In- 
heritance taxes; 

idi  extend  speclal  advantages  to  Its  own 
natloniils  and  residences  l;i  connection  with 
Joint  returns  by  husband  and  wife. 

7  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  levying,  in  appropriate  cases,  of 
fees  relating  to  the  accompushment  of  police 
and  other  formalities,  if  *hese  fees  are  also 
levied  on  other  foreigners  The  rates  for 
such  fees  shall  not  exceed  those  charged 
the  nationals  cf  any  other  country. 

1  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  snai:  be  accorded  by  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party  the  same  treat- 
ment as  nationals  and  companies  of  such 
other  H.gh  Contracting  Party  In  like  situa- 
tions, with  respect  to  payments,  remittances 
and  transfers  of  funds  or  financial  Instru- 
ments between  the  territories  of  the  two  High 
Contracting  Parties  is  well  as  between  the 
territories  of  such  other  High  Contracting 
Party  ii;d  any  third  country  This  treatment 
■hall  be  not  less  favorable  than  that  accorded 
to  nationals  and  companies  of  any  third 
country  m  like  sltuaUorLs. 

2.  Neither  High  Contracting  Party  shall 
Impose  exchange  restrictions  as  defined  In 
paragraph  5  of  the  present  Article  except  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  its  monetary 
reserves  from  falling  to  a  very  lo-*'  level  or 
to  effect  a  mjoderate  increase  In  very  low 
monetary  reserves.  The  provisions  of  the 
present  Article  do  not  alter  the  obligations 
either  High  Contracting  Party  m.ay  ha-.e  to 
the  In ternatlrnai  Monetary  F'and  or  pre- 
clude impoeitlon  of  particular  restrictions 
whenever  the  Fund  specifically  authorizes  or 
requests  a  High  Contracting  Party  to  Impose 
such  restrictions. 

3.  The  two  High  O  ntra. -..n<  P_--;es. 
recognizing  that  the  freedom  of  n-.<.vemeat 
of  Inveatment  capital  and  of  the  returns 
thereon  would  be  conducl-e  t.j  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  objectives  of  the  j^reseiit  C-.n- 
vention.  are  agreed  that  such  movements 
shall  not  be  unnecessarily  hampered.  In  this 
spirit,  each  High  Contracting  Party  wtil  make 
every  effort  to  accord.  In  ^h**  i-reates*  possible 
measure,  to  nationals  and  companies  of  the 
other  High  Contracting  P.irty  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  ir. vestments  --.nd  to  repp.triat© 
the  proceecls  of  the  llquldati-  n  there-: .'  This 
principle  shall  apply  al.so  t.  >  the  rompensa- 
tlon  referred  to  In  Artlcl"  IV.  paragraph  3. 
nf  the  present  Convention.  Each  High  Con- 
tacting Party  siiail  make  reasonable  provi- 
sion for  the  withdrawal  of  earnings  from  In- 
vestments, whether  In  the  form  of  salaries, 
dividend.?,  interest,  commLvslons.  royalties. 
payments  f^.r  technical  services,  or  payments 
for  other  current  transactions  relative  to  In- 
vestm.ents  If  more  tiian  one  rate  of  ex- 
change is  In  force,  the  rate  applicable  to 
such  withdrawals  shall  be  a  rate  which  la 
speciflcaily  approved  by  the  International 
Monetary  FTind  for  such  transactions  or.  In 
the  a'osence  of  a  rate  so  approved,  a  rate 
wliich.  Inclusive  of  any  t<ixes  or  surcharges 
on  exchange  traiisfers,  is  Just  and  reasonable, 

4  Ex-han;;e  restrictions  shall  not  be  Im- 
posed by  either  High  Contracting  Party  in  a 
manner  unn.^ces.=;ari:y  detrimental  or  arbi- 
trarily discriminatory  to  the  claims.  Invest- 
ments. tran«;por-.  trade,  and  other  Interests 
of  the  nationals  and  c<jmpanles  of  the  other 
High  Contracting  Party,  nor  to  the  com- 
petitive position  thereof. 


S  The  term  "exrhange  restrictions"  as 
used  in  the  present  Article  Includes  all  re- 
strictions, charges  and  taxes,  regulations,  or 
other  requirements  Lmp'ssed  by  either  High 
Contracting  Par*y  which  burden  or  Interfere 
with  payments,  remittances,  or  transfers  of 
funds  or  of  financial  Instruments  between 
the  territories  of  the  two  High  Contracting 
Parties. 

ARTICLE  XI 

Each  High  Contracting  Party  will  take 
the  measures  It  deems  appropriate  with  a 
view  to  preventing  commercial  practices  or 
arrangements,  whether  effected  by  one  or 
more  private  or  public  commercial  enter- 
prises, which  restrain  competition,  limit  ac- 
cess to  markets  or  foster  monopolistic  con- 
trol, whenever  s\ich  practices  or  arrange- 
ments have  or  might  have  harmful  effects 
on  trade  between  the  two  countries: 

ASTiCLx  xn 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention 
shall  not  preclude  the  application  of  meas- 
ures: 

(a)  rc'gulatlng  the  Importation  and  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  sliver; 

(b)  regarding  fissionable  materials,  the 
radio-active  byproducts  of  the  utilization  or 
manufacture  of  such  materials,  or  raw  ma- 
terials which  are  the  source  of  fissionable 
materials; 

(c)  regulating  the  manufacture  of  and 
traffic  In  arms,  miuiltlons  and  Implements  of 
war,  as  well  as  traffic  In  other  materials  car- 
ried on  directly  or  Indirectly  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  military   establishments; 

(d)  necessarj-  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  a 
High  Contracting  Party  for  the  maintenance 
or  restoration  of  International  peace  and 
security,  or  necessary  to  protect  Its  essential 
security  intereets. 

ARTicLz  xxn 
The  High  Contractlnp  Parties  may  deny  to 
any  company,  in  the  ownership  or  direction 
of  which  nationals  of  a  third  country  or 
countries  have  directly  or  Indirectly  a  con- 
trolling interest,  the  advantages  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention,  except  with  respect  to 
recognition  of  Juridical  status  and  access  to 
the  courts. 

ARTICLE   XIV 

:  The  term  "national  treatment"  means 
treatment  accorded  to  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  either  High  Contracting  Party 
wlthm  the  territories  of  the  other  High  Con- 
:ractlng  Party  upon  terms  no  less  favorable 
•han  the  treatment  therein  accorded.  In  like 
situations,  to  the  nationals  and  companie*.  as 
•he  case  may  be.  of  such  other  High  Con- 
t. -acting  Party 

2  Nauonal  ti-eatment  accorded  under  the 
provisions  of  the  present  ConvenUon  to 
French  companies  shall,  in  any  state,  terri- 
tory or  posseeslon  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  be  the  treatment  accorded  therein 
to  compemles  constituted  In  other  States, 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

3.  As  losed  in  the  present  Convention,  the 
term  "nationals"  r'ressortlssants")  means 
natural  persons  having  the  nationality  of  a 
High  Contracting  Party  and  not  domiciled 
in  a  non-metropolitan  territory  thereof  to 
which  the  present  Convention  does  not  ex- 
tend. 

4.  As  used  in  the  present  Convention,  the 
term  'companies"  ("socl^tAs")  means: 

(ai  as  concerns  the  United  States  of 
America,  corporations,  partnerships,  limited 
liability  companies,  and  other  entlUes  hav- 
ing legal  personality,  whether  or  not  with 
limited  liability,  but  for  pecuniary  profit: 

(b)  as  concerns  Prance,  "socl^t^s  clvlles". 
■-wcl^tes  en  nom  collectlf".  "associations  en 
participation",  "soclet^s  en  commandite  sim- 
ple", "socl^tes  en  commandite  par  actions". 
"30cl6te3  anonymes",  "stxrl^tes  a  re.<;;K>n.s,\- 
blllte  limitee"  and.  In  general.  entiUes  hav- 
ing legal  personality  for  pecuniary  profit. 


5.  Companies  constituted  under  the  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations  within  the 
territories  of  either  High  Contracting  Party 
shall  be  deemed  companies  thereof  and  shall 
have  their  Juridical  status  recognized  with- 
in the  territories  of  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Party. 

8.  Non-profit  associations  lawfully  con- 
stituted within  the  territories  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  shall  have  their  Juridical 
status  recognized  by  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Party  and  shall,  inter  alia,  be  ac- 
corded within  the  territories  thereof  the 
rights  provided  In  Article  III,  paragraph  1. 
of  the  present  Convention. 

ARTICLX    XV 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  apply: 
{&)    As    concerns    the    United    States    of 

America,  to  all  territories  under  the  sover- 
eignty or  authority  thereof,  other  than  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(b)  As  concerns  the  French  Republic,  to 
the  metropolitan  departments,  the  Algerian 
departments,  the  departments  of  The  Oasis 
and  Saoura,  the  departments  of  Martinique, 
Ouadaloupe.  Guiana  and  Reunion 

2.  The  present  Convention  may  be  made 
applicable,  by  virtue  of  exchanges  of  notes 
between  the  Governments  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting ParUes,  to  the  Overseas  Terrltorlee 
of  the  French  Republic  or  to  one  or  several 
such  Territories,  under  the  conditions  fixed. 
In  each  case,  in  the  said  exchanges  of  notes 

8.  The  present  Convention  may  be  made 
applicable.  In  the  same  msuiner.  to  the  mem- 
ber States  of  the  Community  or  to  one  or 
several  such  States. 

ARTTCLX    XVT 

1.  Each  High  ContracUng  Party  shall  ac- 
cord sympathetic  consideration  to  such  rep- 
resentations as  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party  may  make  with  respect  to  any  question 
affecting  the  application  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, and  shall  afford  opportunity  for  an 
exchange  of  views  relative  thereto. 

2  Any  dispute  between  the  High  Contract- 
ing Parties  as  to  the  interpretation  or  appli- 
cation of  the  present  Convention,  not  satis- 
factorily adjusted  by  diplomacy,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  unless  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  to  settlement  by  some  other  pacific 
means. 

AKTiCLi  xvn 

The  entry  Into  force  of  the  present  Con- 
vention shall  terminate  the  Trade-mark 
Convention  signed  at  Washington  April  16. 
1869. 

ARTICLE    XVin 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified. 
It  will  enter  Into  force  one  month  after  the 
exchange  of  the  liLstruments  of  ratification, 
which  will  take  place  at  Washington. 

2.  The  present  Convention  shall  have  an 
Initial  term  of  ten  years.  It  shall  remain 
In  force  thereafter  until  either  High  Con- 
tracting Party  terminates  it  by  giving  to  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party  a  written  no- 
tice one  year  In  advance. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Con- 
vention and  have  hereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  In  duplicate,  In  the  English  and 
French  languages,  both  equally  authentic, 
at  Paris,  this  twenty-ftfth  day  of  November, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  fifty-nine. 

[SEAL]  Amort  HorcHroN 

I  SEAL  I  M.  Corrvx  de  Ml^vtlli 


Protocol 
The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries,  duly 
authorized  by  their  respective  Governments, 
are  further  agreed  on  the  following  provi- 
sions, which  shall  form  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Convention  of  Establishment  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Prance 
dated  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  fifty-nine. 
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1.  (a)  The  protection  provided  In  Article 
I  engages  the  competent  authorities  of  each 
High  Contracting  Party  to  Inform  Immedi- 
ately the  consuls  of  the  other  High  Contract- 
ing Party  of  the  arrest  or  detention  of  any 
of  Its  nationals.  If  the  latter  so  requests. 
The  consul  may  then  be  authorized  to  visit 
such  national.  In  conformity  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  institution  of  detention,  and 
to  confer  with  him.  The  competent  author- 
ity will  assure  the  transmission  to  the  consul 
of  all  correspondence  directed  to  him  by 
such  national. 

(b)  Such  national  shall  have  the  right  to 
all  guaranties  provided  In  the  laws  of  the 
High  Contracting  Party  within  the  territories 
of  which  he  Is  detained,  and  which  assure 
accused  persons  of  humane  treatment,  the 
right  to  be  Informed  immediately  of  the  ac- 
cusations against  them,  to  be  defended  by  an 
attorney  of  their  choice,  and  to  be  Judged 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Convention,  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions In  force  within  the  territories  of  either 
High  Contracting  Party  which  govern  the 
access  of  aliens  to  the  professions  and  occu- 
pations, as  well  as  the  exercise  of  such  call- 
ings and  other  activities  by  them,  remain 
applicable  as  concerns  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party. 

(b)  However,  the  procedures  provided  for 
by  the  above-mentioned  laws  and  regula- 
tions, as  well  as  those  provided  for  by  the 
laws  and  regulations  governing  the  entry 
and  sojourn  of  aliens,  must  not  have  the 
effect  of  Impairing  the  substance  of  the  rights 
set  forth  In  Article  II.  paragraph  1  (a) 
and ( b ) . 

(c)  The  provisions  of  Article  11,  paragraph 
Kb),  shall  be  construed  as  extending  to  na- 
tionals of  either  High  Contracting  Party  pro- 
ceeding to  the  territories  of  the  other  High 
Contracting  Party  for  the  purpose  of  oc- 
cupying a  position  of  responsibility  In  an 
enterprise  on  behalf  of  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  the  first  High  Contracting  Party 
that  have  Invested  a  substantial  amount  of 
capital  In  such  enterprise  or  that  are  In  the 
process  of  making  such  an  investment. 

(d)  The  advantages  accorded  a  national 
of  either  High  Contractng  Party  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  II.  paragraph  1  (a)  and 
(b).  with  respect  to  entry  and  sojourn  In 
the  territories  of  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party,  shall  extend  to  his  spouse  and  minor 
unmarried  children  who  accompany  or  next 
follow  to  Join  him. 

(3)  The  provision  of  Article  III.  paragraph 
1,  relating  to  access  to  the  courts  of  Justice, 
shall  not  affect  the  regulations  In  force 
within  the  territories  of  either  High  Con- 
tracting Party  concerning  the  cautlo  Judl- 
catum  solvl. 

4.  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of 
Article  ni.  paragraph  3,  shall  not  affect  the 
reservation  concerning  the  place  where  the 
award  Is  rendered,  made  by  Prance  In  ad- 
hering to  the  Convention  of  New  York  of 
June  10,  1958,  for  the  recognition  and  execu- 
tion of  foreign  arbitral  awp.rds. 

6.  In  Article  IV.  paragraph  3.  the  term 
"expropriated  .  .  .  for  a  public  purpose"  ex- 
tends inter  alia  to  nationalizations. 

6.  The  provisions  of  Article  IV,  paragraph 
3.  providing  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion, shall  extend  to  Interests  held  directly 
or  Indirectly  by  nationals  and  companies  of 
either  High  Contracting  Party  In  property 
expropriated  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party. 

7.  The  provisions  of  Article  V,  paragraph 
1,  shall  not  Impair  the  laws  and  regulations 
In  force  within  the  territories  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  which  reserve  the  prac- 
tice of  certain  professions  to  nationals. 

8.  The  provisions  of  Article  V.  paragraph 
1,  do  not  preclude  the  right  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  to  apply  special  require- 
ments to  alien  Insurance  companies  to  the 


end  that  they  furnish  guaranties.  In  the  In- 
terest of  Insured  persons  and  of  third  parties, 
equivalent  to  those  required  of  companies  of 
the  country. 

9.  The  provisions  of  Article  VI.  paragraph 

2.  are  adopted  with  regard  to  accountancy 
until  such  time  as  It  may  have  become  pos- 
sible to  conclude  an  agreement  concerning 
the  exercise  of  this  profession. 

10.  The  right  to  Invoke  reciprocity  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  VII.  paragraph  1,  shall  permit 
the  French  Government,  taking  Into  account 
the  treatment  accorded  French  nationals  and 
companies  In  a  State,  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  apply 
analogous  treatment  to  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  the  United  Stf^tes  of  America,  re- 
spectively domiciled  In  such  State,  territory 
or  possession  or  constituted  under  Its  laws. 

11.  In  the  event  that  a  French  national 
or  company,  having  acquired  real  property  by 
testate  or  Intestate  succession,  should  be 
precluded  by  reason  of  alienage  from  enjoy- 
ing rights  of  ownership  In  such  property  in  a 
State,  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  such  national  or  company 
will  be  allowed  a  period  of  at  least  five  years 
in  which  to  dispose  of  It. 

12.  The  provisions  of  Article  Vn,  para- 
graphs 2  and  3.  shall  not  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment of  regulations  governing  transactions 
on  the  part  of  non-residents  and  aliens  In 
foreign  stocks  and  bonds. 

13.  The  provisions  of  Article  X,  paragraph 
1,  shall  not  preclude  differing  treatment  from 
being  applied  to  different  currencies,  as  may 
be  required  by  the  state  of  the  balance  of 
payments  of  either  High  Contracting  Party. 

14.  Either  High  Contracting  Party,  with  a 
view  to  protecting  Its  currency  or  facilitating 
the  servicing  of  the  proceeds  of  Investments 
and  the  repatriation  of  capital,  may  subject 
to  authorization  the  making  of  Investments 
by  foreign  nationals  and  companies. 

15.  The  phrase,  "In  the  greatest  possible 
measure",  employed  In  Article  X,  paragraph 

3.  shall  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  condi- 
tions cited  In  Article  X.  paragraph  2. 

16.  Residence  criteria  may  be  applied  for 
purposes  of  determining  whether  or  not  na- 
tionals and  companies  cf  either  High  Con- 
tracting Party  are  In  "like  situations"  as  that 
term  Is  employed  In  paragraph  1  of  Article 
Xrv  and  In  the  other  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention. 

17.  Article  XV  does  not  apply  to  territories 
which  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  either 
High  Contracting  Party  solely  as  a  military 
base  or  by  reason  of  temporary  military 
occupation. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenl- 
pHDtentlarles  have  signed  the  present  protocol 
and  have  hereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  In  duplicate,  In  the  English  and 
French  languages,  both  equally  authentic,  at 
Paris,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  November,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  fifty-nine. 

(seal]     Amort  Houghton 

f  seal  1     M  CotrvE  de  Murville 


Joint  Declaration 

The  two  Governments  deem  It  appropriate 
to  clarify,  at  the  moment  of  proceeding  to 
the  signing  of  the  Convention  of  Establish- 
ment between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  France,  the  Import  of  the  reservations 
relating,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  governing  the  entry  and  so- 
journ of  aliens  and.  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
access  of  aliens  to  the  professions  and  occu- 
pations. 

It  Is  expressly  stipulated  In  the  Protocol  to 
the  Convention  that  those  reservations  shall 
not  Impair  the  substance  of  the  rights 
granted  to  the  nationals  of  either  High  Con- 
tracting Party  who  have  Invested  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  capital  or  are  In  the  process 
of  making  such  an  Investment  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Par- 


ty, or  who  proceed  thereto  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  In  trade  between  the  two  High 
Contracting  Parties. 

However,  the  two  Governments  also  have 
the  Intention  of  facilitating,  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  and  on  a  basis  of  real  and 
effective  reciprocity,  the  establishment  of 
nationals  who  are  not  within  the  above - 
cited  categories  and.  In  particular,  of  quail- 
fled  personnel  who  are  Indispensable  to  the 
conduct  of  the  enterprises  created  by  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  either  High  Con- 
tracting Party  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party. 

Consequently,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  negotiation  of  the 
present  Convention,  the  two  Governments 
consider  that  they  should  reciprocally  exer- 
cise the  greatest  possible  liberality  consist- 
ent with  their  national  laws  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  entry  and  sojourn  of  aliens  and 
with  respect  to  their  establishment,  effec- 
tive reciprocity  being  understood  by  them 
as  pertaining  globally  to  the  whole  of  the 
two  systems  of  regulation. 

The  present  Declaration  shall  be  annexed 
to  the  Convention  of  Establishment  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Prance 
dated  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  fifty-nine. 

AH 

MCM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
commercial  treaties  with  Ranee  and 
Pakistan,  now  before  the  Senate,  are 
the  result  of  long  and  continuing  effort 
by  the  Department  of  Stat^  They  are 
designed  to  serve  the  needs  and  con- 
venience of  American  businessmen  and 
corporations  who  have  dealmps  m  Pak- 
istan and  France.  In  the  latter  case — 
the  Convention  of  Establishment  with 
Fi-ance — the  agreement  will  facilitate 
the  creation  and  development  of  new 
business  enterprises. 

These  treaties  are  in  the  patteni  of 
other  commercial  agreements  that  the 
United  States  has  negotiated  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  They  are  now 
19  in  number.  The  United  States  has 
tried  to  bring  about  such  an  agreement 
with  Pakistan  ever  since  the  creation 
of  that  country,  but  not  until  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Ayub  assumed  con- 
trol has  it  been  possible  to  do  so.  Other 
Pakistani  leaders  have  been  doubtful 
of  any  agreement  that  would  deny  them 
the  discretionary  right  to  discriminate 
against  the  commercial  ente-rprises  of 
other  countries.  The  United  States  has 
tried  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time 
to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with 
R-ance.  The  original  agreement,  signed 
in  1778,  was  terminated  more  than  100 
years  ago.  The  French  traditionally 
have  opposed  proposals  for  a  new  com- 
mercial treaty.  In  the  distant  past,  the 
opposition  centered  on  the  question  of 
trade.  Prance  was  highly  protection- 
ist— more  so  than  the  United  States — 
and  very  monopolistic.  More  recently, 
French  goveinments  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  commit  themselves  to  standards 
of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  for- 
eign enterprises.  As  noted  m  the  report. 
Prance's  balance  of  payments  position 
has  been  poor  for  many  years,  and  this 
has  dictated  severe  exchange  controls. 
However,  with  its  economy  grown 
stronger  under  President  de  Gaulle's 
stable  leadership.  France  has  liberalized 
some  of  its  policies.  Moreover,  French 
political  circles  are  interested  in  attract- 
ing U.S.  investment. 
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Mr.  President,  boih  these  treaties 
carry  the  convenuonal  provisions  guar- 
anteeing nondiscriminatory  treatment 
of  business  enterpr.ses  and  most  favored 
nations  rights.  Nothing?  in  either  aare*'- 
ment  would  affect  the  tax  liability  of 
American  firms  operating:  in  these  coun- 
tries. Nor  would  any  of  their  provisions 
alter  established  Federal-State  relations 
or  widen  Federal  powers  at  the  expense 
of  the  States. 

Some  of  my  colleaguf^s  may  be  inter- 
ested  in    whether    these   treatirs   waive 
the  sc-called  Cormaily  reservation.    Th'» 
answer  is  that,  like  most  of  our  other 
commercial  treaties,  they  do.    Under  ar- 
ticle 23  of  the  Pakistan  agreement  and 
16  of  the  convention  W;th  France,  the 
treaty  parties  agree  to  submit  disputes 
to   the   International   Court   of  Justice 
that  have  not  b»  »n  .settled  through  the 
normal  diplomatic  processes.    This  pro- 
vision, on  balance,  t>ecoraes  more  of  an 
advantage  to  the  United  States,  whose 
businessmen  can  be  expected  to  engage 
in   many   more    transactions   than   the 
businessmen  of  the  other  treaty  parties. 
Both  treaties  are  assured  a  minimum 
life  of  10  years,  after  which  either  can 
be  term.uxated  on  1  year's  written  notice 
by  either  party  to  the  other.     For  the 
present,  the  provisions  of  the  convention 
••vith    France    cover    only    metropolitan 
Prance    and    the   oversea  departments, 
but  article  15  allows  the  treaty  area  to 
be   extended    to    other    territories   and 
member    statts    of    the    French    Com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President,  the  ccmm.uee  is  per- 
suaded that  these  treaties  will  serve  the 
besz  interests  of  American  business  and 
hence  the  country.  Therefore.  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  approve  them  both. 

I  ac>k  unanimous  con>-ent  to  insert 
portions  of  the  reporis  in  liie  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsr-  ro. 
as  follows  : 

The  DMrpciSe  or  the  treaties  !s  to  protect 
the  Interests  or  thoee  aatlcnal-s  and  cor- 
porate entities  of  the  treaty  parties  engaged 

In  conducting  business  ar^d  cummerclal 
transactions  within  the  terriu^.-v  ._,:  t:.e  ^ther 
party. 

B.»CKGECr:.  3 

Both  agreements  are  in  harmony  with  sev- 
eral other  com.T.erclal  treaties  that  the 
United  Sta'es  ha.s  Initiated  since  1946.  The 
United  States  has  been  tnlng  for  11  years 
to  nettotlate  such  an  agreement  with  Pakis- 
tan, but  not  until  the  present  Government 
assumed  direction  or  that  country  was  It 
possible  tu  do  so.  Predecessor  govemmenta 
have  opposed  any  treaty  that  would  obUge 
Pakistan  t-o  f:rbear  from  discriminating 
against  foreign  business  Interests  on  its  ter- 
ritories The  convention  with  France  Is  ex- 
pected to  serve  the  need-?  and  convenience 
of  busUiess  enterprises  '  Establishment"  In 
this  case  means  Just  -hat— the  establishment 
of  business  people  and  ent-Tprlses  in  the  two 
countries.  It  is  a  term  that  Is  often  used 
by  European  countries,  especially  France,  and 
Is  A  sufflclently  broad  designation  for  this 
treaty,  which  contains  no  provisions  cover- 
in?  trade  or  navl^at'.-^r. 

In  ir78,  the  United  States  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  France, 
but  it  was  terminated  more  than  a  century 
ago.  For  a  long  time  the  United  States  has 
been  interested  ir.  havir.g  another  such 
treaty,    but    the    French    have   opposed    the 
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idea.  Prance's  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion has  been  poor  for  many  years,  and  this 
has  dictated  severe  exchange  controls.  How- 
over,  with  Its  economy  growing  stronger 
within  the  stabler  climate  created  by  the 
^•overoment  of  President  de  Gaulle,  Franca 
has  liberalized  certain  of  its  policies,  and 
Is.  In  any  case,  interested  in  attracting  U.S. 
investment. 


8T7BST.\NCI  OF  TaE  THEATIES 

Under  articles  VI,  vn,  and  XII  of  the 
treaty  with  Pakistan — "neither  party  shall 
take  unreasonable  or  discriminatory  meas- 
iires  that  would  Impair  the  legally  acquired 
rights  or  Interests  within  its  territories  of 
nationals  and  companies  of  the  other 
party.  •  •  • 

■Property  of  nationals  and  companies  of 
either  Party  shall  not  be  •  •  •  [expropri- 
ated! except  for  a  public  purpose,  nor  shall 
It  be  taken  without  the  prompt  payment  of 
Just  compensation.  Such  compensation  shall 
be  In  an  effectively  realizable  form  and  shall 
represent  the  full  equivalent  of  the  property 
taken  •   •    •. 

"Enterprises  which  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  either  Party  are  permlUed  to  estab- 
lish or  acquire  within  the  tenitorle«  of  the 
other  Party,  shall  be  permitted  freely  to  con- 
duct their  activities  therein,  upon  terms  of 
no  less  favorable  than  other  enterprises  of 
whatever  nationality  engaged  In  similar  ac- 
tivities. Such  nationals  and  companies  shall 
enjoy  the  rights  to  continued  control  and 
management  of  such  enterprises  and  to  do 
all  other  things  necessary  or  Incidental  to 
the  effective  condtict  of  their  affairs  •  •  •. 
"Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shaU  be  accorded  by  the  other  Party  national 
treatment  and  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  payments,  remittances 
and  transfers  of  funds  or  financial  Instru- 
ments between  •  •  •   [their]   territories." 

This  treaty  guarantees  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  to  established  enterprises,  but  Is 
considerably  less  concerned  with  "establish- 
ment," which  Is  covered  merely  by  a  most- 
favored-natlon  provision.  In  this  respect, 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  suggested  that 
"this  treaty  resembles  most  nearly"  the  com- 
mercial treaties  with  Ethiopia  and  Iran. 
The  Secretary  also  observes  that,  like  otir 
other  commercial  treaties,  this  agreement 
"contains  asfiurances  relating  to  personal 
freedoms,  property  rights,  rights  with  respect 
to  bxisiness  activities,  exchange  regulation, 
taxation,  treatment  of  Imports  and  exports,' 
and  other   [relevant]   matters." 

Article  V  of  the  convention  wtlh  France 
guarantees  the  rights  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  of  American  business  firms 
operating  In  Prance.  It  provides  that  "na- 
tionals   and   companies   shall    be   permitted 

•  •  •  (a)  to  establish  and  to  maintain 
branches,  agencies,  offices,  ractorles,  and 
other  establlshm.ents  appropriate  to  the  con- 
duct or  their  business;  (b)  to  organize  com- 
panies under  the  general  company  laws  of 
such  other  High  Contracting  Party,  and  to 
acquire  majority  Interests  In  companies  of 
such  other  High  Contracting  Party:  (c)  to 
control  and  manage  the  enterprises  which 
they  have  established  or  acquired. 

"Moreover,  the  enterprises  which  they  con- 
trol •  ♦  •  shall  •  •  •  be  accorded  treat- 
ment no  less  favorable  than  that  accorded 

•  •   •    (locally  controlled)   enterprises  •   •   • 
"Both    parties    oblige    themselves    not    to 

intensify  •  •  •  existing  limitations  as  re- 
gards enterprises  belonging  to  or  controlled 
by  nationals  and  companies  of  the  other 
High  Contracting  Parties." 

Other  provisions  dealing  with  exchange 
regxUatlon.  taxation,  personal  freedoms,  and 
entry  rights  are  roughly  comparable  to  other 
commercial  treaties  that  the  United  States 
Is  a  party  to;  this  convention  Is  the  19th  m 
a^  series  that  has  been  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  since  194« 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  obser-.  ea  !.-  las 
letter     of     transmittal     to     the     President 


"the   most   notable   difference   between   the 
present  treaty  and  other  recent  commercial 
treaties  Is  the  absence  from  the  former  of 
provisions  deaUng  specifically  with  the  ex- 
change  of  goods   and   with   navigation.     As 
concerns  the  exchange  of  goods,"  the  Secre- 
tary explains,  "Prance,  like  a  number  of  other 
Euroi>ean  countries.  Is  reluctant  to  enter  Into 
new  long-term  commitments.  In  view  of  the 
new  problems  created  and  new  approaches 
necessitated  by  the  incidence  of  the  various 
economic  Integration  projects  •    •    •.     As  re- 
gards  navigation.  France   desired   to  retain 
without    ciiange    certain    regulations     that 
favor  French  shipping  over  foreign  shipping." 
As  with  the  Pakistan  treaty,  the  term  of 
the  convention  with  Prance  Is  10  years,  after 
which  It  can  be  terminated  on  1  year's'  writ- 
ten notice  by  either  party  to  the  other.    For 
the  present,  Its  provisions  cover  only  metro- 
politan Franc*  and  the  oversea  departments, 
but   under  article  XV  It   may   later   be   ex- 
tended to  cover  other  terrltOTles  and  mem- 
ber states  of  the  French  Community. 

coMMrrrxx  action 
The  treaties  were  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  6.  1960.  On  June  21,  1960,  the 
Ooomilttee  on  Foreign  Relations  examined 
the  treaUes  In  public  session.  The  witness 
for  the  Department  of  State  was  Mr.  Bdwln 
M.  Martin,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs.     (See  appendix.) 

Mr  Martin  stated  that  the  two  treaUes 
differed  from  the  others  In  the  series  prin- 
cipally because  of  a  certain  few  abeent  pro- 
visions. Owing  to  special  circumstances  In 
boih  countries  it  was  decided  to  omit  the 
navigation  provision.  As  for  commerce,  he 
rurther  stated  that  "we  found  the  French 
Government  quite  relxjctant  to  enter  Into 
obligations  in  this  field  because  of  •  •  • 
[developments)  in  the  European  Economic 
Community  which  will  be  affecting  their 
trade  policies  In  a  number  of  respects  which 
are  difficult  to  foresee  at  this  time  •  •  •. 
We  felt  that  our  Interest  In  the  evolution  of 
the  sU  Is  a  great  one.  and  It  was  on  the 
whole,  best  not  to  press  them  on  this." 

One  of  the  members  asked  whether  any 
provUlon  of  either  treaty  would  alter  the 
"exlsUng  tax  liability  of  American  com- 
panlea'  doing  business  abroad.  Mr.  Martin 
answered  In  the  negative. 

The  committee  aiso  explored  the  question 
of  whether  either  treaty  in  any  way  altered 
or  enlarged  the  power  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  Inside  the  UrUted  States  so  far  as 
the  rights  of  States  or  Individuals  were  con- 
cerned. The  Departments  answer  was  that 
"these  treaUes  do  not  alter  eetablL&hed  Fed- 
eral-State relations  or  enlarge  Federal 
fxjwers  at  the  expense  of  the  States." 

The  committee  received  a  communlcaUon 
from  the  NaUonal  Foreign  Trade  Council. 
Inc.,  which  supported  the  convention  with 
Prance  and  expressed  no  opposition  to  the 
treaty  with  Pakistan. 

COMMTTTM    MCOMMEWDATION 

The  committee,  after  reviewing  the  two 
treaties,  believes  that  each  will  broaden  the 
opportunity  for  American  Individuals  and 
businesses  abroad  to  conduct  their  affairs  In 
an  effective  maimer.  The  committee,  there- 
fore, recommends  that  the  Senate  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratlflcaUon  of  the 
pending  treaty. 

Appendix 
Statement  bt  Edwin  M.  Maxtin,  DBPtrrr  As- 
sistant SEcarrAJiT  or  State  roR  Economic 
Affairs  Concerning  a  Treatt  of  Friend- 
ship AND  Commerce  Wrrn  Pakistan  (Signed 
November  12,  1959)   and  a  Convention  of 
Establishment  With  Prance  (Signed  No- 
vember 25.  1959),  June  21,  1960 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  appearing  before  the 
noramittee     In     support    of    the     Treaty    of 
Friendship    and    Commerce    With    Pakistan 
S   Hx   F)  and  the  Convention  of  Establish- 
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ment  With  France  ( S.  Ex.  G  ) .  These  treaties, 
although  differing  from  other  agreements  of 
the  type  as  to  official  ceslgnation  and  some- 
what as  to  content,  are  units  In  the  series 
of  commercial  treaties  Initiated  by  this  Gov- 
ernment shortly  after  the  Second  World  War. 
TTiey  constitute,  respectively,  the  18th  and 
19th  signed  treaties  In  this  series. 

These  treaties,  aside  from  certain  omis- 
sions, conform  to  the  general  pattern  of  the 
usual  US.  commercial  treaty,  numerous  ex- 
amples of  which  hav€  received  Senate  ap- 
proval In  recent  years.  Their  broad  objec- 
tives are  the  same,  to  encourage  Investment 
and  commerce,  and  1o  provide  an  agreed 
basis  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens, 
their  property  and  other  Interests  In  foreign 
countries.  TTielr  provisions  are  based  upon 
existing  precedents,  ar  d  contain  no  Innova- 
tions raising  problems  as  to  their  effect  upon 
domestic  law. 

What  are  regarded  ai.  the  principal  features 
of  these  treaties  are  referred  to  In  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  rf  8' ate  that  accompanies 
each  treaty.  To  supplement  and  amplify 
that  material,  the  Department  has  prepared 
a  paragraph-by-pcu-ag-aph  summary,  which 
Indicates  the  very  considerable  degree  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  provisions  of  these 
treaties  and  provisions  In  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship.  Commerces  and  Navigation  Be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands, 
signed  March  27.  1956  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate July  11,  1956,  and  now  In  force.  I  offer 
this  tabulation  for  tl.e  record.  I  also  offer 
for  the  record  an  up-tD-date  list  of  the  com- 
mercial treaties  negotiated  under  the  current 
program,  and  of  commercial  treaties  nego- 
tiated prior  to  the  ln;tlatlon  of  the  current 
program  and  now  In  farce. 

The  treaty  with  Piiklstan  Is  regarded  as 
falling  particularly  within  the  terms  of  con- 
gressional policy  expr^jssed  In  section  413  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
That  section  providfs  that  the  President 
"shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating 
treaties  for  commerce  .ind  trade  •  •  •  which 
shall  Include  provisions  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  flow  of  private  Investment  to 
nations  participating  :n  programs  under  this 
act  "  Pakistan  has  long  participated  exten- 
sively In  such  progrtms  The  aim  of  the 
treaty  Is  to  help  to  aisure  conditions  favor- 
able to  foreign  prlvat*  Investment.  The  sig- 
nature of  this  treaty  U  only  one  of  a  number 
of  steps  recently  taken  by  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  looking  to  promotion  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  o(  the  country.  Others 
Include  a  treaty  for  tie  avoidance  oi  double 
taxation,  an  Investrient  guaranty  agree- 
ment, and  several  comestic  measures,  of 
which  special  mentloji  may  be  made  of  pro- 
vision for  the  exemption.  In  certain  circum- 
stances, of  new  Investment  from  taxation  for 
a  period  of  years.  Ihe  completion  of  this 
treaty  would  seem  to  add  a  fitting  keystone 
to  the  steps  the  two  tountrles  have  taken  In 
cooperation  to  give  I'aklstan  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  economic  growth.  It  is  hoped  that 
acceptance  of  the  tjeaty  by  Pakistan  will 
facilitate  negotlatlors  for  similar  treaties 
with  other  countries  m  southern  Asia. 

France,  of  course,  being  a  highly  Indus- 
trialized country.  Is  not  now  In  great  need 
of  the  basic  requirements  of  economic  de- 
velopment. It  constitutes,  however,  an  at- 
tractive field  for  the  c  stabllshment  of  Ameri- 
can Investment  and  i  radlng  enterprises,  and 
a  growing  group  of  French  ent..erprl&es  oper- 
ate In  the  United  States.  The  treaty  pro- 
vides the  type  of  assurances  that  are  re- 
garded as  advantageous  to  such  enterprises. 
In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  es- 
pecially the  matter  of  rights  of  employment, 
particularly  of  persomel  essential  to  an  en- 
terprise. Heretofore,  in  the  absence  of  a 
commercial  treaty,  French  enterprises  In  the 
United  States  have  aot  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages provided  by  the  Immigration  Act  with 
regard  to  treaty  traders  and  treaty  Investors. 
Prance  does  not,  of  course,  restrict  Immigra- 


tion In  the  same  manner  as  the  United 
States.  Entry  Into  France  Is  relatively  free, 
but  employment  of  aliens  Is  highly  re- 
stricted through  a  system  of  work  permits. 
In  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and  the  ac- 
companying "Joint  Declaration."  a  sincere 
effort  has  been  made  to  assure  that  Ameri- 
cans win  be  able  to  obtain  work  permits 
In  Prance  to  an  extent  fully  commensurate 
with  the  rights  of  entry  and  employment 
that  accrue  to  French  nationals  under  the 
Immigration  and  Natlonsdlty  Act. 

Two  other  aspects  of  the  convention  with 
Prance  are  worthy  of  note.  First,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Eurojjean  Economic  Com- 
munity has  given  rise  to  concern  as  to  the 
fxaeslblllty  of  preferential  treatment  of  the 
Interests  of  member  countries,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  interests  of  nonmembers. 
The  Rome  treaty  contemplates  the  exten- 
sion by  each  member  state  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  national  treatment  to  enterprises 
established  under  the  laws  of  other  mem- 
bers. Therefore,  treaties  such  as  this  con- 
vention with  Prance,  which  assure  national 
treatment  to  U.S.  enterprises  with  respect 
to  establishment  and  the  carrying  on  of  a 
wide  range  of  activities,  should  have  the  ef- 
fect also  of  contributing  to  favorable  treat- 
ment of  certain  types  of  U.S.  enterprises 
throughout  the  Community.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  will  have.  uix>n  the  comple- 
tion of  this  treaty  with  Prance,  treaties  with 
the  four  largest  members  of  the  Commu- 
nity (the  others  are  Italy,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  i . 
which  contain  extensive  assurances  of  non- 
discriminatory treatment  for  American  en- 
terprises. 

The  other  aspect  has  to  do  with  this  Gov- 
ernments  policies  directed  to  reaffirming  and 
strengthening  the  principles  of  International 
law  concerning  the  property  rights  and  other 
rights  of  aliens.  Persons  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  foreign  Investment,  not  only  In 
this  country  but  throughout  the  world,  are 
disturbed  at  the  lack  of  respect  shown  for 
private  property  Interest  from  time  to  time 
In  many  areas.  Treaty  assurances  are  widely 
regarded  as  an  Important  means  of  prevent- 
ing such  dlsre8p>ect.  The  formal  endorse- 
ment by  Prance  of  the  property-protection 
rules  expressed  In  our  treaties,  particularly 
that  regarding  Just  compensation  for  prop- 
erty taken  for  public  use.  serves  as  a  signifi- 
cant and  timely  reinforcement  of  our  own 
efforts  in  this  regard.  We  cannot  consider 
subscription  to  these  principles  as  a  duty 
of  the  less  developed  countries  alone;  the 
readiness  of  the  more  developed  countries  to 
set  a  good  example  by  Incorporating  these 
rules  In  agreements  between  themselves  Is  a 
very  Important  consideration  In  establishing 
them  as  worldwide  standards  of  conduct. 

I  should  now  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
principal  omissions  I  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  statement.  Neither  of  these 
treaties  contain  jwovislons  on  shipping. 
Such  provisions  are  to  be  found  In  all  the 
other  treaties  In  the  current  series,  but  there 
are  precedents  for  such  omissions  In  earlier 
agreements.  In  the  case  of  Pakistan,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  young  nation  that  has  not  yet 
settled  fully  Its  policies  on  all  matters  re- 
lated to  International  relations.  One  of  the 
country's  serious  problems  concerns  trans- 
portation and  communications  between  East 
Pakistan  and  West  Pakistan.  Government 
officials  in  Pakistan  have  taken  the  position 
that  It  would  be  advantageous  to  their  coun- 
try If  a  common  coasting  trade  could  be 
established  for  Pakistan.  India,  and  Ceylon, 
in  which  vessels  of  all  three  countries  could 
participate  on  equal  terms,  but  with  vessels 
of  all  other  countries  excluded.  They  wished 
to  Include  a  reservation  In  the  treaty  to  per- 
mit such  an  arrangement.  According  to  U.S. 
policy,  such  a  system  would  constitute  dis- 
crimination In  international  trade,  and  It 
was  felt  that  such  a  reservation  would  estab- 
lish an  undesirable  precedent  In  our  treaties. 


Hence.  It  was  decided  to  omit  the  shipping 
provisions.  Paklstai:  does  not  now  discrimi- 
nate against  foreign  shipping  in  any  way, 
except  to  favor  national  vessels  In  the  coast- 
ing trade  when  such  vessels  are  available. 

In  case  of  France,  certain  existing  arrange- 
ments favor  French  national  shipping.  An 
agreement  with  Tunisia  limits  trade  between 
the  two  countries  to  Tunisian  and  French 
vessels,  thus  continuing  the  situation  pre- 
vailing before  Tun.slan  Independence.  In 
addition,  French  vessels  are  favored  In  the 
Importation  of  a  very  limited  number  of 
commodities  Into  Prance.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment concluded  that  It  could  not  under- 
take to  abandon  these  arrangements  at  the 
present  time.  Again,  in  order  to  avoid  seem- 
ing to  compromise  vith  discriminatory  prac- 
tices, the  Department  concluded  that  It 
would  be  best  to  drop  navigation  provisions 
from  the  treaty.  Representatives  of  U.S. 
shipping  Interests  have  In  the  past  advised 
the  I>epartment  that  they  preferred  no  treaty 
commitments  on  shipping  to  commitments 
that  departed  In  any  way  from  the  usual  as- 
surances of  nondiscrimination.  It  is  under- 
stood tliat  the  French  practices  above  re- 
ferred to  do  not  iu  fact  affect  injiirlously 
U.S.  shipping  Inten  sts  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  the  French  Government,  through 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation, has  Joined  In  a  policy  of  not  ex- 
tending existing  discriminatory  practices. 

There  have  also  been  omitted  from  the 
treaty  viith  Prance  the  reciprocal  commit- 
ments to  accord  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment to  Imports  and  exports,  and  the  usual 
•ancillary  provisions  relating  to  trade  In 
goods.  These  provisions  In  our  treaties  are 
comparable  to  previsions  In  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  are 
consequently  not  regarded  as  essential  In 
treaties  with  countries  that  are  parties  to  the 
General  Agreemen-,.  as  is  the  case  with 
France.  Along  with  other  governments  In 
Western  Euroj>e,  the  French  Government  Is 
much  preoccupied  with  developments  in 
connection  with  the  Europ>ean  Economic 
Community,  and  Is  reluctant  to  enter  into 
long-term  engagements  on  trade  matters  for 
fear  of  resulting  difficulties  for  the  Euro- 
pean Integration  pians.  A  slmUar  attitude 
was  encountered  in  the  Netherlands  negotia- 
tion In  1955-56,  but  was  satisfactorily  solved 
through  a  special  arrangement  incorporated 
In  an  exchange  of  rotes.  This  type  of  solu- 
tion was  not  accept;ible  to  the  French,  and  It 
was  mutually  agreed  not  to  attempt  to 
negotiate  new  trace  provisions  In  connec- 
tion with  this  treaty. 

That  completes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman.     Thank  you. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  ofTered,  without  ob- 
jection, the  pending  conventions  and 
treaty  wiW  be  considered  as  having  been 
passed  through  tlieir  various  pariiamen- 
tary  stages  up  to  the  ix>int  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolutions  of  ratification. 

Mr.  FULBRICHT.  Mr.  President, 
that  applies  to  all  three  treaties? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  applies  to 
all  three  treaties 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unan.mous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  vote  on  the  Hol- 
land amendment  to  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, we  have  two  rollcalls  on  the  three 
treaties,  one  rollcall  on  Executive  D,  Cal- 
endar No.  13  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
and  to  have  Executive  Calendars  Nos.  14 
and  15.  Executive  F  and  Executive  G. 
voted  on  en  bloc  by  one  rollcall.  I  make 
that  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection':' Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.^.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, if  there  are  any  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  desire  to  speak  at  this  time, 
they  may  be  recognized.  If  not.  we  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Hol- 
land amendment  to  S.  3758,  the  unfin- 
ished business 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr   JOHNSON'  of  Texa.s.     Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreien  Relations  Committee 
are  now  being  contacted  to  determine 
whether  any  of  them  wi.sh  to  discuss 
these  treaties 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yie'd.  I  think  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreu'n  Relations  Committee 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  treaties  were 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  committee 
unanimously  and  have  the  full  approval 
of  the  administration 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, can  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered  on  the  treaties  by  two  roUcalls? 
I  make  that  request. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  le^iislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
le^^islative  busines.^; 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS   AMEND- 
I  MENT=^   OF  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  37.58  I  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standard.s  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce, 
to  increa.se  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  SI  25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  abvsence  of  a  quorum, 
and  ask  that  the  time  b<^  charged  equally 
to  both  sides 

The  VICE  PRESIDE.\T.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  .so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  ciU  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona   [Mr.  GoldwaterI. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  order  of  business  is  a  bill  which 
purports  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
for  millions  of  American  people.  The 
tragedy  of  this  proposed  legislation  is 
that.  If  adopted,  it  actually  will  hurt  the 
very  persons  it  claims  to  help.  Instead 
of  creating  new  job  opportunities  and 
increasing  wages,  it  will  actually  elimi- 
nate a  large  number  of  jobs  now  avail- 
able For  those  who  continue  to  work,  it 
offers  a  reduction  in  real  wages. 

Is  this  idea  so  unrealistic? 


Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  happens 
when  we  artificially  rai.-p  the  minimum 
wage  without  regard  to  productivity. 
In  the  first  place,  imposition  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  or  raising  the  existing  min- 
imum wage  eliminates  the  lowest  grade 
of  workers  When  these  workers  are 
forced  out  of  the  labor  market  because 
they  cannot  earn  the  statutory  minimum 
wage,  there  is  no  place  for  them  to  go. 
In  the  second  place,  the  minimum 
wage  imposes  price  rigidity  and  makes  it 
more  difQcult  to  utihze  labor  skills  to  the 
best  possible  advantage. 

Therefore,  labor  itself  ultimately 
suffers. 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  how  this 
works  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  Citrus 
pickers  work  on  a  piece-rate  basis:  in 
1959  this  average  rate  was  about  $1.15  an 
hour.  This  figure,  however,  includes 
some  people  who  earn  only  65  cents  an 
hour  and  others  who  earn  more  than 
$1.50  an  hour.  The  average  then  covers 
persons  with  varying  degrees  of  abili- 
ties and  aptitudes.  Raising  the  wage 
rate  so  as  to  compensate  all  in  excess 
of  the  average  will  eliminate  all  those 
who  do  not  meet  a  minimum  standard  of 
production  even  though  they  might  be 
the  very  ones  who  need  the  work  the 
most.  Generally  speaking,  this  will  be 
the  pattern  throughout  the  economy. 
Those  workers  whose  jobs  require  the 
least  training  will  be  those  who  are  most 
adversely  affected  by  a  higher  minimum 
wage.  For  example,  in  the  food  industry 
wage  increases  unrelated  to  productivity 
have  decreased  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed. This  industry  has  become  so 
mechanized  that  a  small  number  of  em- 
ployees is  able  to  produce  a  very  large 
volume  of  retail  sales. 

Likewise,  in  the  painting  business  in- 
creases in  labor  costs  have  caused  a 
marked  increase  in  "do-it-yourself" 
painting.  The  National  Paint.  Varnish, 
and  Lacquer  Association  has  made  an- 
nual studies  of  the  amount  of  paint  ap- 
plied to  dwellings  which  show  that  more 
than  one-half  the  paint  used  for  this 
purpose  is  applied  by  individual  home- 
owners. 

It  is  a  basic  fact  that  wage  increases 
which  are  not  accompanied  by  increases 
in  productivity  will  add  fuel  to  the  fires 
of  inflation. 

There  is  no  way  of  adjusting  wages 
without  adding  directly  to  inflation  un- 
less such  increases  reflect  increased  pro- 
ductivity. Prices  go  up  because  there  is 
more  money  than  there  are  goods  and 
services.  Adding  to  wages  at  that  point 
places  still  more  money  in  circulation 
without  a  compensating  increase  in  the 
volume  of  goods  and  services.  This  sim- 
ply piles  more  money  on  top  of  more 
money  in  circulation,  and  the  inescapable 
effect  is  a  direct  and  immediate  increase 
in  the  price  level. 

Increases  in  prices  in  the  Washington 
area  within  the  last  month  have  been  so 
general  that  it  makes  one  wonder  if. 
locally,  our  people  are  better  off  with  the 
wage  increase  recently  granted  Govern- 
ment workers. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  increases  in 

productivity  will  permit  wage  increases. 

then  the  wage  increases  may  be  granted. 

The  steady  upward  movement  of  wages 

has  brought    a   steady  decrease  in   em- 


ployment per  unit  of  output  for  .Ameri- 
can industry.  It  has  frequently  been  the 
case  in  the  automobile  industry:  many 
jobs  that  the  strikers  leave  are  eliminated 
by  mechanization.  There  is  a  limit  to 
how  far  manufacturers  and  competition 
can  go  in  raising  prices.  To  keep  prices 
within  that  limit  they  must  re.sort  to 
more  mechanization.  While  in  the  long 
run  mechanization  is  going  to  improve 
our  standard  of  living,  in  the  short  run 
it  will  bring  some  degree  of  readjustment 
and  worker  displacement.  Forcing  in- 
creases in  wages  too  rapidly  merely  ac- 
celerates the  pressure  for  increased 
mechanization.  If  this  process  takes 
place  too  quickly  more  workers  are  dis- 
placed than  would  normally  be  absorbed 
by  the  expansion  of  industry. 

Technically,  we  could  expect  any 
mechanization  to  free  workers  for  jobs 
produced  by  industrial  expansion.  If 
too  many  people  are  freed  at  one  time, 
industry  does  not  expand  fast  enough  to 
mop  up  that  little  pocket  of  unemploy- 
ment. If  we  develop,  as  we  are  now  do- 
ing, little  pockets  of  unemployment 
throughout  the  country,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  rather  high  degree  of  distress  un- 
til industry  has  soaked  up  these  pockets 
of  unemployment  one  by  one.  Thus,  un- 
questionably the  effect  of  this  bill  we  are 
considering  today,  rather  than  creating 
jobs  and  increasing  wages  will  be  to  have 
exactly  the  opposite  effect.  For  many,  it 
will  be  to  pick  the  pocket  of  the  worker 
and  place  him  in  a  pocket  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Using  figures  that  were  produced  from 
a  study  made  by  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan which  showed  that  after  the  last 
increase  of  the  minimum  wage  there  was 
an  increase  in  unemployment.  I  stated 
in  the  Senate  the  other  night  that  the 
increase  was  in  the  general  area  of  about 
4.5  percent.  We  add  to  that  study  the 
report  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  was  required  by  the  bill  the  last  time 
it  was  amended.  The  Department  of 
Labor  admits  that  there  was  an  increase 
in  unemployment.  However,  they  do 
not  give  a  percentage  or  a  figure.  If  we 
apply  the  4.5  percent  to  the  same  24  mil- 
lion people  who  will  be  covered  if  the  bill 
is  enacted,  we  find  an  unemployment  fig- 
ure exceeding  1  million. 

I  do  not  accept  the  figure  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  as  being  one  that 
we  can  apply  generally  across  the  land, 
but  I  do  thirik  the  figure  would  be  ap- 
proximately half  that  amount.  It  is  on 
that  basis  that  I  made  the  statement  the 
other  evening  that  if  the  Kennedy  bill  is 
passed  I  expect  a  half  million  people  to 
become  unemployed,  within  3  to  4 
months  after  its  effect  is  felt  in  the  re- 
tail industry.  I  do  not  think  that  state- 
ment can  be  successfully  disputed.  I 
think  the  statement  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  as  to  the  effects  on  this  last 
raise  and  the  study  made  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  are  significant.  Also 
added  to  this  study  are  some  small  fig- 
ures from  Peruisylvania.  which  I  thmk 
specify  too  small  a  pattern  to  be  accepted 
as  anything  substantial. 

It  is  that  simple.  If  unearned  wages 
are  forced  upon  industry,  mechanization 
will  be  the  inevitable  result  if  Industry 
is  to  survive.  If  this  occurs  simultane- 
ously throughout  the  Nation,  displace- 
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ment  is  too  rapid,  causing  widespread  un- 
employment. The  reason  this  country 
has  grown  so  rapM'S^  in  the  past  is  that 
this  process  has  been  allowed  to  flow 
naturally  and  the  process  has  been  more 
gradual.  Jobs  heve  emerged  approxi- 
mately as  rapidly  as  mechanization 
made  people  available.  Along  with  un- 
employment, othe:-  adverse  economic  ef- 
fects such  as  feathcTbedding  develop. 

There  is  always  a  group  of  workers 
who  are  marginal.  If  those  workers' 
wages  are  arbitrarily  increased  it  no 
longer  pays  to  hire  them.  Almost  all 
featherbedding  is  the  response  to  me- 
chanical improvtments.  Theoretically. 
when  people  are  forced  out  through 
mechanization  they  become  available  for 
other  kinds  of  work;  those  who  are  com- 
petent workers  do.  Those  who  are  in- 
herently marginal  may  never  work  again 
and  will  merely  swell  our  public  assist- 
ance cost. 

There  is  another  factor  involving  em- 
ployment that  proponents  of  the  measure 
seem  to  forget.  When  a  wholesaler  or 
manufacturer  is  faced  with  an  increased 
cost,  he  can  meet  such  increase 
by  increasing  his  prices.  If  he  has 
an  Increased  labor  cost,  he  can 
handle  it  by  mechanization  or  layoffs. 
When  a  retailer  is  faced  with  an  in- 
creased cost  today,  the  only  reduction 
of  cost  a  retailer  can  make  is  in  his  labor 
cost  area.  We  shall  find  what  I  have 
been  relating  to  be  particularly  true  in 
the  retail  industiT-  The  first  workers  to 
be  laid  off  will  be  the  marginal  workers — 
the  older  persons  who  wish  to  work  only 
a  few  hours  a  week,  perhaps  one  night  a 
week;  the  young  girl  who  is  waiting  to 
be  married,  and  who  m-ants  to  work  a 
little  during  the  week;  and  the  student 
who  works  after  school.  Those  are  the 
types  of  marginal  workers  who  will  go 
off  the  retailer's  payroll.  As  I  have  re- 
lated several  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  the  retailers  of  the  country  to- 
day, with  modem  vending  machines,  can 
sell  almost  everything  in  a  store  by  means 
of  such  devices,  except  items  which  must 
to  fitted  before  they  are  sold. 

In  some  areas  where  population  is 
highly  concentrated  the  situation  I  have 
described  is  already  reaching  such  pro- 
portions that  the  economy's  vitality  is 
being  sapped.  People  have  been  forced 
out  of  work  or  have  found  the  work  that 
they  are  prepared  to  do  no  longer  avail- 
able and  have  gone  on  the  public  assist- 
ance rolls.  Thus,  they  constitute  a 
major  source  of  city  and  Slate  financial 
hazards. 

Without  naming  the  State,  there  is 
one  State  in  the  Union  in  which  that 
particular  factor  Is  probably  a  major 
contribution  to  ail  its  troubles. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
tn  the  days  of  the  stiffest  competition 
for  world  markets  this  Nation  has  ever 
faced,  a  major  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  make  it  just  that  much  more  difficult 
for  us  to  compete.  All  over  the  world, 
little  by  little,  we  are  pricing  ourselves 
out  of  the  markets  of  foreign  countries. 
Every  place  we  turn.  British.  German, 
Swiss,  and  Itahan  equipment  is  being 
installed,  displacing  American  equip- 
ment. 


I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  our  largest  type- 
writer manufacturers  went  out  of  busi- 
ness and  was  absorbed  by  an  Italian 
firm,  because  the  Italian  competition 
could  not  be  met  in  this  country.  Such 
development  is  increasingly  taking  place 
with  respect  to  other  machinery  similar 
to  typewriters,  such  as  calculating  ma- 
chines. We  see  more  and  more  foreign 
cars  on  our  streets.  We  see  more  and 
more  items  of  wearing  apparel  being 
brought  in  from  Italy,  France,  China,  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  and  even  our  ov^-n 
little  area  of  Puerto  Rico. 

We  are  steadily  losing  our  share  of  the 
automobile  market  in  those  countries 
that  do  not  themselves  produce  automo- 
biles. For  example,  last  year  in  Costa 
Rica  almost  no  equipment  was  bought 
from  the  United  States.  It  is  often  ac- 
cepted that  we  cannot  compete  with  the 
low  income  of  other  countries,  yet  our 
industrial  genius  has  been  in  manufac- 
turing—particularly in  that  type  of 
manufacturing  which  is  based  on  the 
concept  of  an  assembly  line.  We  are  no 
longer  able  to  keep  our  place  interna- 
tionally with  the  kind  of  manufacturing 
in  which  we  are  supposed  to  have  the 
greatest  inherent  advantage.  More  and 
more  there  is  a  tendency  for  hea\T  in- 
stallations, particularly  power  genera- 
tors, to  be  made  with  equipment  from 
other  cotmtries.  F\3r  example,  the  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power 
has  two  Swiss-made  generators.  The 
difficulty  there  was  not  a  matter  of  dif- 
ferent wage  rates  but  of  the  inability  of 
our  own  domestic  company  to  quote  a 
firm  price. 

I  recall  that  some  time  last  year  or  the 
year  before  the  State  of  New  York  ac- 
cepted a  bid  from  an  Italian  steel  firm 
to  furnish  steel  poles  for  a  transmission 
line  in  New  York.  The  domestic  manu- 
facturer had  escalator  clauses  that  would 
have  added  50  percent  to  the  total  price 
of  the  installation  if  wage  rates  had  gone 
up.  The  bid  from  abroad  was  firm.  I 
refer  now,  not  to  the  steel  pKDles  I  men- 
tioned, but  to  the  generators  used  by 
Los  Angeles. 

If  we  do  not  find  a  way  to  utilize  oiu* 
own  factors  of  production  more  eco- 
nomically, we  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
almost  completely  cut  out  of  foreign 
markets  and  to  those  who  doubt  the  va- 
lidity of  this  statement  or  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem,  I  wish  to  say  that  for  the 
third  straight  year  this  Nation  has  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  It  means 
that  we  are  importing  more  than  we  are 
exporting. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  like  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  at  this  time  a  matter  which 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  recalls,  that  the 
Mitsubishi  firm  in  Japan,  competing 
against  our  own  manufacturers  in  bid- 
ding to  supply  electric  locomotives  for 
our  own  very  highly  prized  installation 
at  the  Panama  Canal,  was  able  to  under- 
bid us  so  greatly  as  to  overcome  the 
three  differentials  in  favor  of  American 
manufacturers  which  are  embraced  ii:i 
our  law.  and  to  secxire  the  contract  for 
the  supplying  of  a  large  number  of  elec- 


tric locomotives  to  tow  ships  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  This  event  happened 
only  a  few  months  ago.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor recall  that  incident? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes;  I  recall  that 
transaction  vividly.  It  was  only  one  of  a 
long  list  of  similar  cases  we  might  cite. 
However.  I  think  we  should  make  per- 
fectly clear  that  our  object  should  be  not 
to  reduce  wages  to  meet  competition 
from  abroad,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
think  we  should  recognize  that  wages 
raised  through  Grovernment  fiat  or 
raised  luinaturally  cause  far  more  dam- 
age to  our  position  in  the  world  markets 
than  the  lower  wage  rates  of  foreign 
countries. 

Those  wage  rates  in  foreign  countries 
are  going  up.  They  are  beginning  to 
come  up,  certainly,  in  Germany.  Bel- 
gium, and  Italy.  As  they  reach  our 
standard  of  living,  or  approach  our 
standard  of  living,  the  difference  in  the 
wage  scale  is  going  to  disappear.  Our 
Federal  Govenunent  should  certainly 
not,  by  fiat,  force  wage  increases  which 
are  not  won  by  productivity. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  none 
of  the  service  industries  or  retail  estab- 
lishments with  whic]"!  the  Holland 
amendment  concerns  itself  is  engaged 
in  producing  either  goods  or  services  for 
the  foreign  trade,  or  is  in  competition 
with  foreign  commodities? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No;  that  would 
not  be  exactly  true.  Many  retailers  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  I  admit  it 
is  to  a  limited  extent,  but  I  would  not 
want  to  stale  what  percentage  would  be 
covered  by  the  Holland  amendment.  It 
would  be  a  sizable  amount.  I  do  not 
like  to  refer  constantly  to  my  o\\ti  ex- 
perience. However.  I  was  engaged  in 
manufacturing  while  I  was  a  retailer. 
and  I  was  selling  manufactured  articles 
outside  the  country.  It  would  certainly 
apply  to  my  establishment,  and  it  wo'Ul 
apply  to  many  others.  The  effect  \s 
there,  whether  it  is  direct  or  not.  if  ine 
retailer  must  raise  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. In  that  way  the  effect  of  for- 
eign competition  will  be  felt,  because  as 
the  wage  earner  m  industry  is  paid  more 
for  the  goods  that  are  sold,  he  must 
bargain  for  higher  wages,  and  the  manu- 
facturer, who  has  to  pay  those  higher 
wages,  will  be  placed  in  an  unnatural 
position  as  it  relates  to  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  T  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  not  true  that  in 
the  record  of  the  hearings  on  the  pend- 
ing bill  there  is  testimony  by  Mr.  Meany 
and  Mr.  Greenberg,  both  highly  influen- 
tial and  representative  officials  of  labor 
organizations,  that  they  regard  the 
minimum  wage  as  the  key,  as  the  base, 
for  negotiated  contracts,  all  of  which 
are  above  that  figure? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes;  Mr.  Meany 
and  Mr.  Greenberg  both  testifled  that 
the  minimum  wage  is  the  basis  upon 
which   they    base   negotiations.     If    we 
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raise  wages  under  the  plan  of  the  Ken- 
nedy bill  a  little  bit  each  year,  it  will 
result  m  negotiations  in  the  same  year 
by  the  unions  for  higher  hourly  wages 
in  industry. 

Therefore,  we  create  not  only  an  un- 
natural wage  in  retailing  and  services, 
but  we  also  create  additional  unnatural 
wages  in  industry. 

Aga.n  let  me  make  my  position  per- 
fectly clear.  I  believe  a  man  in  this 
country-  should  be  paid  what  he  can  earn. 
If  it  is  SlOO  an  hour  or  $200  an  hour, 
he  should  be  paid  that  amount.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
attempt  to  pay  a  man  $2  an  hour  if  he 
is  worth  only  $1  an  hour 

I  believe  that  industrywide  bargaining, 
for  example,  is  a  danger  in  our  economy, 
because  it  destroys  initiative.  It  does 
not  force  one  mar.  to  make  himself  bet- 
ter in  order  to  earn  more  than  his  shop- 
mate 

The  PRESIDING  OI'-FICER  (Mr. 
BtTRDicK  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  e.xpired 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yi?ld  such  addi- 
tional time  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
as  he  may  require 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Across-the-board 
rai.ses  do  the  same  thing.  When  a  raise 
is  earned  by  a  man  who  has  increased 
productivity,  he  should  be  given  that 
raise  If  a  factory  or  a  shop  increases 
productivity,  it  might  be  because  every- 
one in  it  contributed  to  it.  and  everyone 
uould  have  the  right  to  the  same  raise. 
However,  when  their  wages  are  raised 
•.vithout  having  added  to  productivity,  we 
create  unnatural  wages  which  add  to  the 
problems  of  American.^  at  home  and 
abroad 

Wc  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  need 
for  humanitarian  judgment  in  setting 
waa:e  rates,  and  yet  wage  rates  are  set 
competitively  We  don't  set  wage  rates 
because  we  like  to  be  kind  to  people.  We 
do  the  best  we  can  to  build  flourish- 
ing busines.ses  with  the  full  assurance 
'hat  f.ounshmg  businesses  provide  at- 
tractive employment  opportunities.  If 
we  concentrate  largely  on  increased  wage 
rates  then  our  business  flourishes  less 
abundantly.  Every  time  the  Government 
intervenes  we  get  one  more  rigid  factor 
added  ^o  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
What  we  need  is  less  rigidity.  Free 
prices  in  open  markets  constitute  our 
best  approach  to  maximizing  our  own 
domestic  welfare  Whenever  the  Gov- 
ernment intervenes  we  have  fewer  op- 
portunities to  manipulate  our  factors  of 
production  to  the  greatest  efficiency. 

The  real  challenge  this  Nation  faces 
is  an  internal  one  and  the  first  considera- 
tion should  be  the  containment  of  infla- 
tion. As  Ions;  as  inflation  is  not  con- 
tained the  price  relationships  are  upset 
and.  consequently,  businesses  suffer.  If 
we  contain  inflation  our  biggest  economic 
challenge  is  going  to  be  a  challenge  of 
marketing.  A  generation  ago  the  man- 
agement which  could  improve  manufac- 
turing efficiency  had  the  answer  to  the 
Nation's  problems.  Now  we  are  able  to 
manufacture  a  wide  and  varied  line  of 
consumer  and  producer  goods  but  we  are 
not  able  to  market  what  we  can  make. 
If  we  are  ever  to  improve  o'lr  marketing 
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techniques  and  contain  inflation,  then  we 
will  have  a  happy  economic  future. 

Our  forecast  today  should  be  not  that 
there  will  be  an  immediate  major  boom 
in  the  economy:  there  are  too  many  in- 
dications that  there  will  not  be  one.  be- 
cause we  have  not  earned  it.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why,  with  advanced  tech- 
nology and  increased  productivity,  we 
cannot  continue  to  maintain  our  stand- 
ard of  living  which  is  the  highest  the 
v.orld  has  ever  known.  We  have  this  be- 
cause the  capitalistic  system  we  have  is 
the  best  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  pro- 
duces abundantly  and  the  abundance  is 
distributed  to  the  workers.  Our  coun- 
try's wealth  is  distributed  to  our  workers 
in  direct  relation  to  each  man's  ability 
and  how  he  uses  it.  To  upset  this  prin- 
ciple is  to  upset  the  very  reason  for  the 
success  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  reiterate 
now,  as  I  will  at  every  opportunity  I  have. 
that  the  great  danger  to  the  security 
of  this  country  and  to  the  security  of  the 
free  w^orld  is  that  we  are  more  and  more 
swallowing  the  bait  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  things  better  than  the 
people  of  this  country. 

We  are  traveling  down  the  precise  road 
that  Babylon  and  Egypt  and  Greece  and 
Rome  were  following  when  they  col- 
lapsed. 

I  do  not  fear  our  enemies  abroad.     I 

fear  the  people  within  the  boundaries  of 

this  country  who  are  succumbing  more 

and  more  to  the  siren  call  with  respect 

to  the  Federal  Government;  that  we  do 

not  have  to  work  to  Uve;  we  do  not  have 

any  responsibility  to  our  children;   we 

have  no  responsibility  to  take  care  of  our 

fathers  and  mothers  in  their  old  age; 

that  the  Federal  Government  can  do  It 

better.     If  we  continue  down  this  very 

dangerous    road,    whose    signposts    are 

clear,  and  the  end  of  which  road  is  clearly 

known  to  every  thinking  person  in  this 

country,  we  will  wind  up  as  the  other 

civilizations  and  governments  in  history 

have  wound  up— bankrupt  and  defunct. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I 

have  been  arguing  against  the  Kennedy 

bHl.  because  the  Kennedy  bill  contains 

many   dangerous   gimmicks   which   will 

transfer  more  power  into  the  hands  of 

the  Federal  Government,  and  take  them 

away  from  American  business  and  from 

the  American  people. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Florida  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  two  questions? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Would  not  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
practically  remove  the  extended  coverage 
from  the  bill? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  it  would.  It 
would  keep  things  in  status  quo.  so  far 
as  coverage  is  concerned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  not  that  result  in 
a  repudiation  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  national  platforms'' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  to  admit 
that  it  would;  but  I  am  one  who  went 
before  my  party's  platform  committee 
and  said  they  should  reject  such  a  plank 
in  the  platform.  So  I  am  in  the  position 
of  one  who  has  no  platform  except  the 
platform  of  principle. 


Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  not  criticizing  the 
Senator. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 
Mr,  HOLLAND.     I  think  the  question 
asked    by    the   Senator   from   Pennsyl- 
vania was  a  Uttle  broad.    The  pending 
amendment  oflTered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida   contains,   without  change,    the 
exemptions  for  retail  trade  and  service 
establishments    within  State   lines,   as 
they  are  in  existing  law,  and  as  they 
were   included   in   the   original   law   of 
1938;  but  it  does  not  strike  certain  other 
fields  of  extension  of  coverage  out  of 
the  proposal  which  is  before  the  Senate 
Mr,    KEATING      Mi-.    President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield' 
Mr.  GOLDWATER      I  yield. 
Mr.    KEATING,     As    I    understand— 
and  tae  Senator.  I  know,  will  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong— if  the  Holland  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  there  would  still  be 
an  extension  of  coverage  to  some  280.000 
additional    employees.     In    what   cate- 
gories do  they  fall? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct; 
It  is  approximately  that  number.  I  think 
the  major  number  of  them  would  be 
those  engaged  in  operating  urban  transit 
vehicles,  and  the  like  They  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  conmiittee  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  recoUection  Is 
that  four  fields  included  within  the  bill 
are  not  affected  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment: The  first  one.  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  is  local  transpor- 
tation employees;  second,  fish  processing 
employees;  third,  employees  of  telephone 
exchanges,  excluding  only  exchanges 
which  have  less  than  750  telephones; 
fourth,  seamen  on  American-flag  vessels 
Mr.  KEATING.  Do  those  categories 
appear  in  the  report? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  appear  in  the 
report. 

I  simply  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
there  are  certain  classifications  of  added 
coverage  not  affected  in  any  way  by  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Are  we  then  in  accord 
that  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee  would  expand  the  coverage  to 
approximately  5  million  additional  work- 
ers, but  that  if  the  Holland  amendment 
prevails,  the  figure  of  5  million  will  be 
reduced  to  about  250.000? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  substantially  correct  in 
that  statement. 

Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  As  I  understand,  the  time 
is  controlled.  I  ask  the  majority  leader 
if  he  will  yield  10  minutes  to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  was  attempting  to  get  recognition. 
Normally,  the  practice  is  for  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  to  recognize  the  majority 
leader.    Since  the  time  is  under  control, 
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I  should  like  to  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  if  I  may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
8  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  this  week 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  raise  to  a 
more  just  level  the  wages  of  many  of  our 
less  fortunate  workers  and  thereby  to  do 
something  that  is  morally  right,  econom- 
ically sound  and  constitutionally  justi- 
fied. 

Several  million  Americans  are  today 
laboring  for  a  wage  which  we  in  this 
country  must  consider  beneath  any  rea- 
sonable standard  of  justice  and  decency. 

There  are  2'j  million  people  already 
covered  by  our  Federal  minimum  wage 
law  whose  hourly  wage  is  approximately 
$1  an  hour,  the  legal  minimum.  Their 
wages  have  stagnated  at  that  point  since 
1956.  despite  the  20-percent  increase  in 
the  average  wage  of  the  great  majority 
of  American  workers,  despite  the  15-per- 
cent rise  in  national  productivity  since 
1956.  and  despite  the  10-percent  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

There  are  additional  millions,  princi- 
pally in  the  retail  and  service  industries. 
who  are  worse  off  even  than  these,  be- 
cause they  have  no  minimum  wage  law 
protection  at  all  and  hence  frequently 
receive  less  than  $1  an  hour,  without 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  apparel 
Industry  alone,  there  are  35.000  workers 
who  depend  upon  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  protect  their  wages.  At  the 
present  time,  these  people  are  living  on, 
and  many  of  them  trying  to  support 
families  on  $40  a  week,  the  legal  mini- 
mum And  the  plight  of  those  who  are 
not  given  this  modest  protection,  those 
who  are  outside  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  is  far  greater..  Fifty  percent 
of  all  workers  in  the  retail  trades  are 
earning  less  than  $1.25  per  hour.  Twen- 
ty-five percent  earn  less  than  $1  an  hour 
and  there  are  10  percent  earning  less 
than  75  cents.  Think  of  that  in  this  land 
of  abundance. 

These  are  the  forgotten  men  and 
women  of  our  time.  The  onward  march 
of  American  economic  life  has  passed 
them  by.  Their  position  is  declining  as 
normal  inflation  slowly  takes  from  them 
even  that  little  which  they  have.  Lack- 
ing in  skills,  living  in  labor  surplus  areas, 
working  in  industries  that  are  not  organ- 
ized by  labor  unions,  they  are  forced  to 
accept  a  wage  that  has  no  relationship 
to  human  need,  to  the  concept  of  a  just 
wage  or  to  the  dignity  of  honest  labor. 

The  continuance  of  this  situation  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  country  and  a  standing 
reproach  to  its  lawmakers,  whether  they 
be  on  the  State  or  National  level. 

What  can  we  do  about  it? 

We  can  do  something  about  it  by  pass- 
ing the  pending  bill.  We  can  raise  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  an  hour. 
We  can  extend  its  protection  to  5  mil- 
lion workers  not  now  covered  in  our 
larger  department  stores,  chainstores, 
laundries,  and  service  industries. 

Some  of  our  friends  in  this  body  say 
that  we  should  do  nothing  about  this  sit- 
uation.   They  maintain  that  this  is  a 


question  beyond  our  comp>etence  and  out- 
side of  our  legitimate  area  of  concern. 
They  argue  that  the  free  system,  with  its 
voluntary  wage  arrangement  between 
workers  and  employers,  is  the  proper  an- 
swer to  this  problem  and  that  where  that 
answer  proves  inadequate,  the  State  leg- 
islature, not  the  Congress,  is  the  proper 
resort. 

But  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  sub- 
standard wages  is  yet  with  us.  is  so  wide- 
spread, and  is  growing  worse  instead  of 
improving,  is  proof  that  private  bargain- 
ing between  management  and  labor  is 
sometimes  inadequate  to  meet  the  just 
demands  of  the  weakest,  least  organized 
group  of  workers  in  our  country. 

Sometimes  the  bargaining  position  of 
workers  is  so  weak  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  exploitation.  And  a  study  of  the 
State  statutes  in  this  field,  which  is  di- 
gested in  the  tables  on  pages  57  through 
62  of  the  committee  hearings,  shows 
plainly  that  the  State  legislatures  either 
cannot  or  will  not  solve  the  problem. 
There  are  20  States  that  have  no  mini- 
mum wage  whatever.  And  many  of  the 
others  have  laws  that  are  20  or  30  years 
behind  the  times. 

It  has  been  frequently  asked  in  this 
debate  whether  those  who  favor  Federal 
minimum  wage  legislation  believe  that 
the  State  legislatures  are  less  competent 
than  we  to  judge  what  the  minimum 
wage  in  their  States  should  be.  I  do  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say  that,  on  the 
record,  the  facts  prove  that  the  State 
legislatures  of  our  country  are  either 
not  competent  or  not  able  or  not  willing 
to  deal  adequately  w'ith  the  problem  of 
the  minimum  wage  and  that  having 
failed  to  do  so,  they  have  made  it  incum- 
bent upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  act  in  a  field  in  which  it  is 
given  jurisdiction  by  the  Constitution 
and  in  which  it  has  legislated  repeatedly 
in  the  past. 

The  legislation  now  before  us,  the 
Fair  Labor  Standard  Amendments  of 
1960,  proposes  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  now  in  effect  to  $1.25  an  hour  in 
three  stages,  beginning  in  Januarj-  1961 
at  $1.15  per  hour.  This  legislation  would 
also  extend  coverage  to  5  million  men 
and  women,  most  of  them  in  the  retail 
and  service  industries,  and  thereby  guar- 
antee to  these  workers  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime  work  and  a  minimum  wage 
starting  at  $1  an  hour  next  year  and 
gradually  increasing  to  $1.25  in  the 
fourth  year. 

The  cost  of  living  varies  somewhat 
from  section  to  section  of  our  country, 
but  there  is  no  section  where  the  cost 
of  living  is  so  low  that  a  minimum  wage 
of  $1.25  per  hour  can  support  more  than 
a  minimum  standard  of  living. 

Therefore,  I  consider  the  bill  to  be  a 
modest  and  conservative  bill.  The  com- 
mittee in  drafting  it  has  leaned  over 
backward  to  moderate  the  impact  of 
these  wage  increases  upon  our  economy 
and  to  protject  the  businesses  concerned 
from  harmful  effects. 

The  committee  bill  graduates  the  in- 
crease over  several  years  in  order  to  have 
the  slightest  possible  infiationary  effect 
and  to  allow  employers  to  adjust  gradu- 
ally. And  I  might  add  that  an  analysis 
of  the  past  three  minimum  wage  bills  in 


Congress,  each  of  which  contained  a 
larger  increase  than  the  present  bill,  in- 
dicates that  the  inflationary  effect  of 
such  legislation  is  negligible. 

This  bill  exempts  from  coverage  those 
estabhshments  which,  because  of  their 
small  size,  might  be  damaged  by  the 
wage  increases  called  for.  We  do  not 
help  workers  by  requiring  wages  that 
would  force  small  marginal  concerns  out 
of  business,  and  the  bill  seeks  to  avoid 
that.  No  establishment  grossing  less 
than  $1  million  is  covered  unless  it  be 
part  of  a  chainstore  operation  grossing 
more  than  SI  million.  Here  again  the 
record  demonstrates,  as  found  in  the 
study  made  by  the  US  Department  of 
Labor  following  the  1956  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage,  that  the  increase  re- 
sulted in  neither  unemploj'ment  nor 
decline  in  business  for  the  industries 
affected. 

And  so  we  are  not  dealing  here  with 
small,  local  businesses.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing with  the  family  grocery  store  or 
the  corner  drugstore  or  the  town  barber- 
shop. We  are  dealing  with  businesses 
that  gross  SI  million  a  year,  businesses 
that  are  "going  concerns"  and  are  there- 
fore economically  able  as  well  as  morally 
bound  to  pay  a  minimum  decent  wage 
to  their  workers.  We  are  demanding  in 
this  bill  not  an  ideal  wage,  not  a  just 
wage,  not  an  adequate  wage,  but  the 
minimum  wage  necessary  to  sustain  life 
in  a  manner  in  which  there  is  some  dig- 
nity, some  satisfaction  of  basic  needs, 
and  some  hope  for  the  future. 

There  are  three  byproducts  of  this 
minimum  wage  increase  which  are.  in 
my  judgment,  highly  desirable. 

The  first  is  the  effect  it  will  have  on 
increases  in  wages  which  are  slightly 
above  the  legal  minimum.  Many  work- 
ers who  are  scraping  along  on  slightly 
better  than  SI. 15  an  hour  will  have  their 
pay  increased  as  those  rates  under  that 
level  are  increased.  I  believe,  however, 
that  such  increases  will  be  generally  lim- 
ited to  the  lowest  paid  workers.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  skilled  worker  get- 
ting $3  an  hour  is  going  to  be  raised, 
thus  tending  toward  inflation,  because 
someone  way  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  goes  up  from  $1  to  $1.15.  But  those 
immediately  above  the  minimum  will 
probably  be  raised  and  ought  to  be 
raised. 

The  second  fortunate  byproduct  of 
this  bill  will  be  the  improved  competi- 
tive position  of  the  businessman  who  pays 
a  decent  minimum  wage  but  who  must 
compete  with  businesses  that  do  not. 
One  of  the  e\il  things  about  substandard 
wages-  is  that  they  tend  to  place  at  a 
disadvantage  those  businessmen  who 
conscientiously  try  to  pay  a  fair  wage 
but  who  must  nonetheless  compete.  This 
bill  will  make  it  easier  for  enlightened 
employers  to  pay  a  just  wage. 

Third,  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  will  improve  the  position  of  those 
States  which  pay  fair  wages  but  must 
compete  for  markets  and  for  industries 
with  those  States  in  which  a  just  wage 
is  frequently  not  paid.  Like  other  leg- 
islators from  New  England,  I  have  seen 
industries  leave  my  State,  throwing 
thousands  of  our  people  out  of  work  in 
order  to  establish  operations  in  an  area 
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'"  because  I  want  to  see  the  Congress 

ry  out  Its  duty  m  a  field  allowed  to  it 


where  the  average  wage  and  the  mini- 
mum wage  were  far  beneath  Connecti- 
cut levels. 

I  do  not  resent  the  loss  of  industry-  for 
legitimate  reasons — for  reasons  of  geog- 
raphy or  transportation  or  access  to 
markets  or  proximity  to  souices  of  raw 
materials.  We  all  mixst  take  oia-  chances 
iVi  that  kind  of  fair  compet:t.Gn.  and  each 
State  has  iLs  lesitm^ale  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  But  the  use  of  substand- 
ard wages  and  sweat.- hop  conditions  as 
an  mcentive  to  lure  industrie.s  away  from 
high  wage  areas  i.s  a  practice  which  is 
deplorable,  which  is  unjust,  and  which 
:s  bad  for  the  country.  This  bill  will 
remedy  that  injustice  to  some  extent, 
and  that  is  an  additional  reason  for  sup- 
porting it. 

I  support  this  bill  because  I  want  to 
see  the  millions  of  workers  earning  sub- 
."^tandard  wages  brought  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  economic  prog- 
ress :n  this  decade  I  :,hall  vote  for  this 
oil 
ca 

by  the  Constitution  and  the  courts,  and 
:n  a  manner  which  has  been  marked  out 
for  us  by  three  previous  Congresses  over 
a  22-year  period. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  raised  the 
point  that  this  bill  rep-esents  a  departui-e 
frcm  previous  le'ijislation.  in  that,  by  m- 
cludlng  the  retail  and  service  industries, 
we  leave  the  field  of  interstate  commerce 
and  enter  the  field  of  local  commerce 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  expired. 

Mr  DODD.  I  wonder  whether  I  may 
have  an  additional  few  minutes. 

Mr.  CL.ARK,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
arrogate  to  myself,  for  the  time  being, 
the  power  to  act  as  majority  leader,  and 
I  yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr  DODD  I  th.ar.k  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Serfator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  I  beheve 
:hat  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
^rrjnent  over  the  enterprises  covered  in 
this  bill  has  already  been  amply  demon- 
strated by  previous  laws — the  pure  food 
and  dr^jg  !aw>,  the  Wool  Products  Label- 
•  n-  Act,  the  Shennan  Act,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  and  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  These  laws,  and  a  large 
number  of  court  decisions  interpreting 
them,  have  satisfied  me  that  this  bill 
operates  m  a  field  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  act  to  prevent  abuses. 

I  congratulate  the  Labor  Committee 
for  the  bill  which  it  has  reported.  And 
I  commend  our  distinguished  colleague 
-•rem  Ma.s.sachusetts.  Senator  Kexnedy 
for  the  courageous  and  effective  leader- 
ship he  has  given  m  this  field. 

He  has  taken  on  a  task  which  perhaps, 
politically  speaking,  will  do  him  more 
harm  than  £;ood.  Most  of  those  who  will 
be  helped  by  this  bill  may  never  be  aware 
that  Senator  Kennedy  led  the  fight  in 
their  behalf.  They  do  not  belong  to 
organizations  which  keep  them  informed 
about  con-;ressional  activities.  They  are 
not  amone  those  who  eenerallv  pav  care- 
ful attention  to  public  affairs.    They  are 
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in  the  income  group  which  seldom  gws 
to  the  polls  to  vote.  I  have  received 
almost  no  mail  at  all  from  this  group  on 
a  matter  which  is  of  vital  importance  to 
them.  But  on  the  other  side  is  a  large, 
highly  organized,  highly  vocal  group  of 
merchants  and  businessmen  who  are 
influential  in  their  communities,  who  are 
aware  of  what  we  are  doing  here,  and  to 
A  horn  this  bill  is  the  most  important  and 
unpopular  piece  of  legislation  of  this 
Congress. 

I  have  received  a  large  amount  of  maU 
from  this  group,  and  many  personal  vis- 
its. This  is  highly  proper,  and  I  mention 
it  only  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  organized  and  grass- 
roots pressure  from  national  and  local 
interests  against  this  bill.  Senator 
KsNNEDY  may  pay  a  high  price  at  the 
polls  for  championing  the  rights  of  the 
underpaid  and  underprivileged  workers 
of  this  country. 

I  hope  that  those  who  can  study  this 
question  objectively,  who  have  no  per- 
sonal stake  involved,  will  appreciate  the 
high-mandedness  and  the  dedication 
which  have  caused  Senator  Kennedy  to 
lead  this  fight.  He  has.  through  his  elo- 
quence, his  courage,  and  his  thorough 
mastery  of  this  question,  again  demon- 
strated the  qualities  which  will  enable 
him  to  lead  this  Nation  across  the  new 
frontiers  of  which  he  has  so  nobly 
spoken. 

This  bill  is  good  for  America.  It  is 
good  for  the  working  people  of  America. 
It  is  good  fur  the  economy  of  America. 
It  is  good  for  the  conscience  of  America. 
I  urge  its  pa.5sage;  and  I  congratulate 
those  who  have  fought  for  it  in  commit- 
tee and  on  \\\f  floor  of  the  S<T^te 

Mr.  JOHN-ON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, h&s  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
concluded  his  remarks? 

Mr.  DODD  I  have:  and  I  thank  thp 
majority  leader  for  yielding  this  much 
time  to  me. 


open  hostility.  Although  against  this 
opposition.  I  nonethele.ss  had  a  mea.sure 
of  legislative  success  with  my  proposals, 
sad  to  say.  in  nearly  every  mstance  my 
programs  fell  Into  unfriendly  hands  and 
were  quickly  put  on  ice. 

The  administration  has  shown  little 
wiUingness  to  fight  for  appropriations  to 
put  these  programs  into  effect.  Indeed. 
it  has  resisted  them  openly  or  quietly  or 
Simply  ignored  them.  Now  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  identify  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  with  ■Operation  Pan 
America,"  first  suggested  by  President 
JusceUno  Kubitschek.  of  Brazil.  Yet  it 
is  clear  that,  although  it  never  directly 
turned  down  Mr.  Kubitschek.  the  ad- 
ministration was  more  than  cool  to  this 
plan  when  originally  proposed. 

These  charges  are  extremely  serious 
in  nature.  I  feel  obliged,  therefore,  to 
offer  the  following  documentation,  not 
for  the  sake  of  saying  "I  txjld  you  so." 
but  because  a  full  recitation  of  the  back- 
ground is  required  if  we  are  to  deal  in 
the  proper  context  with  the  President's 
program. 

For  a  number  of  years,  I  have  been 
arguing  that  our  failure  to  attend  closely 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  20 
Latin  American  Republics  was  bringing 
about  an  everwldening  gap  between  us. 

In  a  speech  dehvered  on  the  f[oor  of 
the  Senate  In  May  of  1954.  I  stated: 

Our  attitude  toward  our  slBter  republic* 
In  thl«  hemisphere  la  a  etrlklng  example  of 
our  «hort«lght«<lne««  in  our  prcMnt  foreign 
policy.  Bo  preoccuple<l  are  we  with  problai^ 
In  Europe  and  A«U  thAt  we  often  forget 
how  vital  are  our  relaUona  with  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south.  ITie  pattern  of  evenu 
In  Indochina  and  our  belated  response  to 
them  may  well  serve  as  a  warning  In  oxir 
relations  with  LaUn  America  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, are  we  repeating  that  failure  in  LaUn 
America? 
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L.-\TIN  AMRT^ICA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  some 'time 
tome 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  P.orida 

The  '  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
might  be  expected,  I  am  of  course  wholly 
in  accord  with  the  objectives  of  the 
President's  new  program  for  Latin 
America. 

I  have  until  now.  however,  withheld 
my  comments  on  the  program,  awaiting 
some  more  precise  definition  and  de- 
.^crlption  of  the  means  to  be  employed. 

I  now  find,  following  the  joint  appear- 
ance before  the  Senate  Foreic^n  Relations 
Committee,  on  Monday,  of  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dillon  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  T.  Graydon 
Upton,  that  the  program  of  the  admin- 
istration has  a  rather  famiUar  ring  to  it. 

It  ought  to.  During  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  I  have  myself  proposed  the 
major  part  of  it. 

Unfortunately,  in  nearly  every  case 
mv  proposals  we.-e  received  by  this  ad- 
ministration either  with  a  yawn  or  with 


Sad  to  say.  the  answer  was  yes.  My 
words  went  unheeded. 

Later,  in  the  same  speech,  I  commented 
as  follows  on  the  urgent  need  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  Latin  America's 
pressing  economic  problems: 

I  am  hopeful  that  at  the  forthcoming 
Inter-American  Economic  Conference  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  a  plan  will  be  dereloped  that 
will  eruarantee  the  Latin  American  naUons 
steady  markets  for  their  raw  materials  so 
that  they  can  with  some  certainty  lay  out 
economic  development  projecu. 

Again  my  words  were  unheeded  and 
nothing  was  done. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  very  able  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  enlightened  and 
constructive  attitude  toward  our  good 
neighbors  in  this  hemisphere,  which  he 
has  maintained  ever  since  he  came  to 
the  Congress.  I  know  of  no  man  who 
has  expressed  more  interest  or  who  has 
dedicated  more  of  his  time  or  who  has 
performed  more  like  a  statesman  in  the 
field  of  our  relationships  with  other  na- 
tions than  has  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Florida.  For  years  he  has 
been  telling  us— as  a  matter  of  fact  for 
7  years  and  7  months  during  this" ad- 
ministration—what   the   administration 


has  finally  come  to  accept  in  the  twilight 
period  of  this  administration  and  the 
last  few  days  of  this  Congress.  Those 
who  have  sought  to  awaken  our  people 
to  the  dangers  that  confront  us  when 
we  neglect  our  friends  and  chase  after 
our  enemies  should  express,  and  do.  in- 
deed, owe.  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smath- 
ERsJ.  So,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  people  for  whom  I  speak, 
I  want  to  express  it  publicly. 

If  we  were  not  now  operating  under  a 
time  limitation.  I  would  go  into  some  of 
the  details  of  the  President's  recommen- 
dations, and  would  point  out  that  those 
very  recommendations  have  been  made 
time  and  time  and  time  again,  not  by 
the  President,  but  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smathers],  who  an- 
ticipated the  situation  and  realized  what 
was  taking  place  and  attempted  to  cope 
with  it  before  it  was  too  late. 

So  I  commend  him  for  his  determined 
and  dedicated  interest  in  this  field. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  very  genuinely  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  warm  expression.  I  must 
say  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
have  continued  those  speeches,  which  al- 
ways went  unheeded,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  friendly  encouragement  of  our 
very  great  majority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas,  who,  himself,  has 
long  had  an  interest  in  this  area,  par- 
ticularly in  better  relationships  with  the 
great  country  of  Mexico. 

It  was  in  some  measure  his  encour- 
agement which  kept  me  talking.  I  re- 
gret, as  he  does,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
do,  that  our  warnings  to  the  administra- 
tion and  our  country-,  that  neglect  of 
Latin  America  would  result  in  distrust, 
recriminations,  and  chaos,  have  now- 
proven,  unfortunately,  true.  Now-  the 
administration,  in  the  last  hours  of  this 
Congress,  has  come  forth  with  a  program 
in  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  single  recommen- 
dation that  I  have  not  specifically  made 
over  the  course  of  the  last  5  or  6  years, 
urging  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  undertake  such  programs  before 
it  was  too  late. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand the  administration  does  not  ask 
for  any  funds  to  implement  the  p!-ogram 
and  does  not  anticipate  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  any  appropriations.  They 
have  now  asked  for  an  authorization 
Although  I  observed  in  the  morning 
pap>er  one  of  our  most  distinguished  jour- 
nalists says  the  more  crises  we  get  into, 
the  more  some  candidates  benefit,  I  re- 
nounce that  doctrine,  because  I  think 
there  is  a  time  when  we  must  all  be 
Americans  first.  I  am  much  pleased 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
in  its  wisdom,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  has 
agreed  to  report  and  to  have  placed  on 
the  calendar  for  action  in  this  session, 
we  hope,  the  substance  of  the  President's 
recommendation.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  State  yesterday  told  me  how  pleased 
he  was  at  the  action  of  this  group, 
which  is  made  up  of  members  of  both 
parties,  because  certainly  politics  must 
stop  at  the  water's  edge. 


Mr.  President,  because  of  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Senator  from  Florida  In 
yielding  to  me.  I  will  yield  him  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  think  the  downtown  administration 
has  completely  failed  in  Latin  America. 
In  all  fairness,  no  indictment  can  be 
level*»d  at  some  of  the  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  specifically,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Capehart], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
and  several  other  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  who.  from 
time  to  time,  themselves  urged  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  President  to 
take  more  afllrmative  action  in  this  area 
before  it  was  too  late.  Nothing  had 
been  done  until  just  the  other  day. 

Again,  on  January  11.  1955,  I  urged 
development  of  a  realistic  program  of 
inter-American  cooperation.    I  said: 

Latin  America  today  Is  beset  with  gigantic 
economic  problems  which  must  be  met  and 
solved  If  this  hemisphere  Is  to  remain  se- 
cure. We  must  help  solve  their  problems 
or   be  prepared   to  suffer  the  consequences. 

This  advice,  too.  was  unheeded. 

In  1956,  the  State  Department  was. 
as  usual,  preoccupied  with  developments 
in  crises  areas  elsewhere  on  the  globe. 
Once  more  I  attempted  to  alert  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  growing  need  for 
decisive  action  in  Latin  America.  On 
June  7.  1956, 1  said: 

By  allowing  conditions  In  Latin  America 
to  worsen  through  neglect,  one  day  we  may 
find  ourselves  running  southward  to  patch 
up  the  ruins  of  an  explosion.  A  little  more 
Judicious  assistance  while  there  Is  yet  time 
could  perhaps  save  us  billions  of  dollars  at 
a  later  date;  cr.  as  the  [Eric]  Johnston  re- 
port put  It.  "clearly  we  cannot  afford  to  sit 
and  wait  ■' 

But  again  my  words  were  unheeded. 
Three  weeks  later  I  tried  once  more, 
saying : 

As  I  have  indicated  In  the  past.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  trend  of  relations  with 
Latin  America.  On  every  proper  occasion 
the  administration  has  indicated  the  Im- 
portance of  maintaining  and  strengthening 
our  ties  with  the  other  American  Republics. 
What  worries  me  Is  the  wide  gulf  between 
declared  Intentions  and  action.  It  Is  esscH- 
tlal  that  we  take  decisive  stepe  toward  work- 
ing out  with  the  other  American  Republics 
a  courageous,  imaginative  solution  to  their 
economic  dilemma. 

Once  again  these  words  and  their 
warning  went  unheeded. 
On  May  2.  1957,  I  said  to  the  Senate: 
It  is  a  highly  precarious  gamble  to  take 
International  friendships  for  granted,  as  we 
seem  wont  to  do  with  our  neighbors.  If.  at 
the  moment  we  are  Inclined  to  feel  a  degree 
of  satisfaction  with  the  good  will  and  friend- 
ship existing  between  the  Latin  America  Re- 
publics and  our  country.  It  would  be 
foolhardy  to  believe  that  this  state  of  af- 
fairs can  continue  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances. Under  the  circumstances — 
turbulence  in  the  region.  Communist  activi- 
ties there,  and  our  cast  stake  In  the  political 
and  economic  progress  of  the  area — It  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  comprehend  why  tlie  ad- 
ministration left  the  key  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
vacant  since  the  resignation  of  Henry  Hol- 
land on  August  31.  1956. 

Once  again  that  call  for  urgency  was 
not  heard. 


On  February  17,  1958, 1  again  warned: 

Today  Latin  America  Is  seething  with 
political,  economic,  and  social  unrest.  Be- 
cause of  Latin  Americas  importance  to  us 
from  the  standpoint  of  trade,  strategy,  and 
raw  materials,  it  is  essential  that  we  assist 
it  In  solving  its  problems.  It  is  In  our  own 
enlightened  self-interest  that  we  do  so.  If 
we  fall  to  assume  this  responsibility,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  suffer  the  consequences 
Obviously,  If  the  Communists  are  allowed 
to  infiltrate  In  this  area  while  we  sit  and 
watch,  then  our  security  will  be  seriously 
endangered.  It  Is  self-defeating  for  the 
United  States  to  be  exerting  itself  economi- 
cally and  financially  toward  other  more  dis- 
tant areas  of  the  world  If  at  the  same  time 
we  do  not  render  the  type  of  assistance 
needed  and  asked  for  by  our  own  neighbors 
in  our  own  hemisphere.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  need  not  help  Latin  America  because 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Par  East 
are  the  immediate  danger  areas  in  the  cold 
war.  The  fact  is  that  any  Soviet  penetration 
in  Latin  America  could  do  us  Incalculable 
harm. 

Another  warning  went  unheeded 
On  May  14.  1958,  again  I  said: 

The  United  States  can  certainly  not  be 
held  accountable  for  many  of  the  variety  of 
Ills — economic,  political,  and  social — which 
beset  the  Latin  American  nations.  But  we 
do  owe  a  leadership  to  those  who  seek  us 
to  be  their  leader.  We  must  offer  effective 
assistance  to  halt  Communist  encroachment 
into  the  free  world.  It  must  of  necessity 
be  a  program  of  vision  and  positive  action 
bold   and  courageously  carried  out. 

Once  again  there  w-as  no  response  to 
that  warning. 

I  urged  the  administration  to  adopt  a 
four-point  program,  including  the  cre- 
ation of  a  long-range  trade  policy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, assurance  that  Latin  America  would 
receive  its  proportionate  share  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  restoration  of 
a  Latin  American  special  economic  as- 
sistance fund  to  promote  health,  educa- 
tion, and  sanitation  projects,  and  insti- 
tution of  an  adequate  and  effective  stu- 
dent exchange  program. 

These  proposals  went  unheeded. 

On  June  25,  1958,  in  Miami.  I  called 
for  creation  of  a  Latin  American  regional 
bank  and  warned  that  "we  must  help 
Latin  America  to  develop  a  native 
strength  of  its  own.  the  sort  of  strength 
that  allows  the  people  of  Britain  and 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  listen 
and  laugh  at  the  divisive  nonsense  broad- 
cast by  the  Communists." 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
Inter-American  Bank  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted at  long  last  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  Bank  will  begin  operation 
shortly. 

Continually  during  1959,  as  the  Cuban 
crisis  began  to  take  shape.  I  warned 
that  the  failure  to  pay  close  attention 
to  the  needs  of  Latin  America  would 
lead  to  the  multiplication  of  discontent 
and  would  build  for  us  a  crisis  in  Latin 
Jlrfherica  unlike  anything  we  had  known 
before. 

I  warned  the  State  Department  to  go 
slow  on  Castro,  and  for  that  I  was  abused 
by  them  and  by  the  press.  On  my  re- 
turn from  a  10-nation  tour  of  South 
America  and  the  Caribbean  earlier  thi.<; 
year.  I  warned  again  of  the  dangers  and 
recommended  a  program  encompassing 
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17  points  In  the  area  of  trade  and  ge:i- 
e.-al  forelgm  policy  to  repair  the  damai^e 
'.vh:ch  had  been  done. 

These  same  17  points  were  reiterated 
-in  the  55-page  repou  which  I  made  to 
the  Senate  Interstate  and  Poreii^n  Com- 
merce  Committee   under   date   of   April 
7.   1960. 

The  record  :,>  not  al-r-ne  one  cf  prophe- 
cies unheeded  and  recommendations  ig- 
nored. There  were  pro^'rams  enacted 
which  the  administration  fai'ed  to  use 
to  stifficienc  advantage. 

In  1956.  in  1957.  and  m  1960  the  Con- 
gress acted  favorably  on  bills  which  I 
introduced  to  a.3sert  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  promoting  the  economic 
and  social  welfare  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  Latm  America,  the  very  heart 
of  the  present  proposal. 

During  the  2d  session  of  the  84th 
Conairess.  I  .sponsored  an  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  to  set 
aside  $15  million  for  regional  projects 
to  promote  health,  education,  sanitation, 
and  land  resettlement.  It  was  passed. 
It  worked,  and  was  greatly  appreciated. 
Ir.  the  1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress 
I  sponsored  an  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  to  provide  on  a 
loan  basis  a  $25  million  authorization 
for  essentially  the  same  purposes. 

Some  extremely  useful  projects  were 
undertaken  as  a  result  of  these  efforts, 
but  no  sooner  was  the  first  year's  work 
done  than  the  administration  argued 
persuasively  that  such  work  should  more 
properly  be  done  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  In  effect,  the  Smathers"  amend- 
ment program,  as  such,  ceased  to  be. 
But  a^  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  De- 
velopment Loan  F^.ind  did  little  or  noth- 
ing to  further  it.s  objectives,  the  program 
itself  ceased  to  be. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
program  was  .scuttled'  by  the  admin- 
istration and  has  not  been  reenacted  to 
date.  Despite  that,  the  Secretary  now 
comes  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  say,  "This  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram we  now  should  have."  We  had  it 
once,  and  they  took  it  away  from  us. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  at  that 
time  was  so  riarrowly  preoccupied  with 
economic  development  that  it  did  not 
regard  its  mission  as  including  the  pro- 
motion of  the  balanced  economic,  po- 
litical, and  .social  development  which  is 
needed. 

Earlier  thi.s  year  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon ^Mr.  Morse!  and  I  were  successful 
in  getting  an  amendment  adopted  to  sup- 
port housing  programs  in  Latin  America 
through  the  encouragement  of  savings 
and  lean  type  institutions  under  existing 
moneys  available  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund 

Until  the  very  eve  of  the  President's 
announcement  on  July  II  in  Newport  of 
a  ■■new"  pros^ram  for  Latin  America,  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  had  shown  lit- 
tle disposition  to  accept  the  clear  man- 
date of  Congress  to  become  active  in  the 
savings  and  loan  and  housing  fields. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
voted  for  that  particular  proposal.  The 
Development  I>:>an  Fund  refused  to  act 
on  the  recom.mendation  of  the  Congress. 
The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  not  in  the  least  extrava- 
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gant  when  he  characterized  the  admin- 
istration's "new"  program  as  a  kind  of 
■'deathbed  confession."  It  is  not  merely 
a  conXe.ssion  but  a  conversion  done,  I 
fear,  with  bad  grace  and  near  fatal 
timing. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  criticize  the  objec- 
tives of  the  President's  program.  They 
are  my  own  objectives.  In  the  end,  I 
must  say,  therefore,  that  I  will  support 
the  administration's  request. 

But  I  would  not  have  it  thought  In 
Latin  America  that  the  administration's 
timing  is  the  timing  of  any  of  those  who 
have  criticized  the  administration  for  its 
laggard  and  fumbling  Latin  American 
policy. 

We  must  be  harsh  with  ourselves.  We 
must  recognize  that  all  over  Latin  Amer- 
ica this  "new"  program  may  appear  to 
be  a  kind  of  last-ditch  effort  to  purchase 
the  friendship  of  those  whom  we  have  so 
long  ignored.  In  the  eyes  of  many 
Latins,  it  is  not  their  need  which  moves 
us  now  but  our  own  need  to  patch  up  the 
situation  in  the  Caribbean. 

For  this  reason.  It  should  be  said  here 
and  now  that  this  program  is  not  the 
administration's  program.  It  Is  the  pro- 
gram of  the  administration's  critics. 
And,  so  it  may  be  clear  that  I  am  not 
seeking  to  secure  advantage  for  my  own 
party's  cause,  let  me  add  that  the  critics 
whose  policy  is  now  being  adopted  by 
the  administration  include  such  distin- 
guished Republicans  as  Governor  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  IMr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI.  and  I  believe 
in  many  instances  the  able  Senator  from 
Iowa   [Mr.  Hickenlooper ] . 

I  think  I  may  speak  for  all  the  critics 
in  saying  that  we  welcome  the  admin- 
istration's conversion,  however  late  it 
comes. 

Nonetheless.  I  must  warn  the  Senate 
and  the  country  at  large  that  $500  mil- 
lion or  even  S500  billion  will  purchase  no 
friends  for  us  in  Latin  America. 

The  Latins  are  a  proud  people,  with  a 
tradition  as  long  and  as  distinguished  as 
our  own.  They  do  not  seek  charity  of 
us,  and  we  should  not  demean  them  by 
appearing  to  give  it. 

We  will  fail  if  we  write  out  a  blank 
check  for  an  amount,  no  matter  how 
large,  and  make  as  if  to  drop  it  into  a 
beggar's  hat.  Rather,  we  must  take  the 
path  of  hemispheric  cooperation,  a  path 
which  draws  essentially  upon  the  experi- 
ence and  the  success  of  the  Marshall  plan 
during  the  immediate  postwar  period. 

We  can  repair  the  breach  which  now 
exists  between  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  Latin  America— if  not  their 
leaders — only  if  we  admit,  candidly,  the 
mistakes  of  our  former  cours** 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  an  additional  4 
minutes  without  the  time  being  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  it 
must  be  clear  that  we  are  now  preoan^d 
as  a  government  to  act  with  vigor  and 


dispatch  In  support  of  a  cooperative 
hemispheric  effort  to  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  position  of  all  the  mem- 
ber countries  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Accordingly.  I  believe  It  to  be  essen- 
tial that  the  Congress  indicate  Its  gen- 
eral support,  in  whatever  form  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, for  "assistance  in  such  fields 
as  land  settlement  and  land  utilization, 
housing,  vocational,  technical,  and  scien- 
tific training,  and  basic  public  facihties 
such  as  potable  water  systems  and  sew- 
age systems." 

These  were  the  means  mentioned  bo- 
fore  the  committee  Monday  by  Under 
Secretary  Dillon.  They  should  have  the 
support  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  exact  details  of  the  program 
should  be  worked  out  by  means  of  co- 
operative consultation  of  the  peoples  of 
the  hemisphere  through  their  govern- 
ments. 

So  that,  in  addition.  It  may  be  clear 
this  program  will  be  carried  forward  by 
whichever  administration  succeeds  to 
the  reins  of  government  In  January.  I 
respectfully  urge  the  nominees  of  the 
two  major  parties  to  bury  their  political 
differences  long  enough  to  agree  upon  a 
joint  statement  of  support  for  the  Ideal 
of  hemispheric  economic,  social,  and 
political  development. 

I  would  hope  that  the  candidates 
could  also  agree  to  designate,  each  on  his 
own  behalf,  a  person  or  group  of  persons 
to  represent  him  Informally  as  unofficial 
observers  at  the  OAS  economic  confer- 
ence in  Bogota  beginning  September  5. 
Finally,  I  would  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress can  agree  to  send  a  delegation  from 
both  parties  and  both  Houses  to  attend 
the  Bogota  conference  and  to  report  back 
to  their  respective  bodies  in  January. 

We  cannot  afford  to  permit  the  re- 
quirements of  our  pohtlcal  system  to 
paralyze  effective  performance  in  the 
realm  of  foreign  affairs. 

I  regard  the  dangers  in  Latin  .'America 
as  among  the  most  serious  we  have  faced 
anj'where  In  the  world  in  the  postwar 
era.  If  we  fail  to  take  united  and  ef- 
fe-ctive  action  between  now  and  the  20th 
of  January,  the  Incoming  administra- 
tion. Democratic  or  Republican,  may  find 
itself  with  a  crisis  situation,  already  Ir- 
reparable. Even  if  we  act  now  with  bi- 
partisan resolve,  we  cannot  count  on  re- 
covering the  easy  relationship  of  the 
good  neighbor  era,  certainly  not  over- 
night. 

It  will  take  years  to  restore  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
which  cares.  However,  we  cannot  begin 
unle.ss  we  begin— and  the  sooner  the 
better. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Without  intending  to 
take  exception  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  about  the  need 
for  providing  increased  help  for  economic 
development  in  the  South  American 
countries,  I  should  like  to  query  the 
Senator  a.-?  to  whether  there  are  some 
facts  lacking  In  his  presentation.  The 
Senator  has  said  that  we  have  done 
nothing  for  these  people  of  South  Amer- 
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ica.  Is  it  not  a  fact  Uiat  through  the 
World  Bank  and  also  through  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  much  money  has  been 
loaned,  and  throui;h  the  operations  of 
Public  I.aw  480  much  aid  has  been  given? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  saying  that 
it  is  ad(xiuate,  but  there  have  been  loans 
made  m  huge  amounts  to  the  South 
American  countries, 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  his  assumption.  However,  the 
loans  which  have  been  made  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank  and  other  funds  are  not  effective  in 
the  fields  in  which  the  administration 
now  proposes  to  act.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  no  need  for  such  a  'new" 
program. 

I  did  not  say  that  nothing  has  been 
done.  Sometiiing  has  been  done,  but  not 
enough  and,  where  we  have  acted,  we 
have  even  so  failed  to  give  the  people  of 
Latin  America  the  recognition  that  we 
should  ha\f  given  tliem 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
time  cf  the  Senator  from  F.onda  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  Pre.«:idt  nt  may  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may 
have  3  more  minutes  to  pursue  this 
thought? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob  lection? 

Mr  HOLLAND  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  the  time  is  to  be  charged  to 
neither  side? 

Mr  LAUSCHE  To  neither  ?:dp. 
That  i.«:  correct 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  >neld  3  minutes 
from  this  side,  since  a  time  certain  is  set. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  SM.fTHtRs'  agrc-e 
with  me  that  it  is  wrong  for  our  country 
to  have  deUvered  to  the  South  .American 
people,  who  number  135  million,  the  mes- 
sage that  we  have  done  nothing,  when  in 
fact  under  Public  Law  480.  under  the 
World  Bank  and  under  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  even  recognizing  the  limita- 
tions in  the  program,  we  have  done 
much,  although  perhaps  not  enough? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  that  assertion.  We  have  m.ade 
the  facilities  of  governmental  agencies 
available  to  those  countries,  just  as  we 
have  made  them  available  to  every  other 
country  in  the  world — countries  in  Asia, 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  so  on. 

The  Senator  Is  correct.  My  point, 
however,  is  that  for  10  or  12  years  I  have 
urged  that  we  Initiate  a  comprehensive 
program  to  eliminate  the  conditions 
which  enable  the  Communists  to  come 
in  and  turn  the  people  of  these  countries 
against  us. 

It  is  that  program  and  those  warnings 
which  have  gone  unheeded. 

In  the  closing  days  of  this  administra- 
tion, administration  officials  come  to  u-s 
and  say,  "Now  let  us  have  this  big  pro- 
gram." when  it  is  almost  too  late  to  re- 
pair the  damage  which  has  resulted  from 
the  neglect  of  7  years  and  7  months, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  this  morning  I  engaged  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr 
SMA-rHERsl  in  debate  about  the  volume 


of  aid  given  to  the  nations  of  Latin 
America.  Some  question  In  regard  to 
the  exact  facts  arose. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  procured  a 
tabulation  in  regard  to  the  aid  given 
to  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
through  the  mutual  secmity  program, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  other 
agencies.  I  wish  to  have  that  tabula- 
tion printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  tabulation  shows  that  from  1947  we 
have  provided  aggregate  aid  in  the 
amount  of  $3,791  million,  or  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $300  million  a 
year,  in  the  form  of  loans  under  Public 
Law  480  and  otherwise.  Iri  addition  to 
the  above  the  net  loan  commitnlent.'^  by 
the  World  Bank  since  its  beginning,  total 
slightly  over  $1  billion  in  Latin  America. 

I  ask  that  this  tabulation  be  print^^d  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
debate  with  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  tC'  be  print-od  \n  tJ.p 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  economic  aid  to  Latin  America,  fiscal 
yeaTS  1946-60 — Obligations  and  other 
commitments 

(.Millions  of  ddlsn] 


fiscal 
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1M&-59 
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year 
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663  8 

International       Cooperatton 
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S77.« 

07.  S 

444  <« 

Technical  Cooperation . . . 
Other                      
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66.8 
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30.1 

81.2 

28.6 
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J,  061.1 
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39.0 

100.6 

38.0 
(77.6) 

13.0 

315.  5 
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Tiile  II:  Emergeacy  Be- 
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39.0 
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H«r  AgKTtrifM                 

lU.f 

Kiport-Import    Bank    long- 

2.3IB.0 
305.1 

ii&e 

(«) 

3,465.6 

Other    U.S.    eooDomic   pro- 
grams  — 

305.1 

Qrand  total,  eoonomic 
erams  -. 

3.525  6 

366.2 

3,791.5 

things  thai  I  assume  he  ha.s  in  mind — 
ways  and  mean^  of  petting  to  the  pe^^ple 
of  Latin  America  .'^o  that  they  can  be 
helped,  and  ways  and  means  of  coming 
forth  with  specifir  proposals,  with  which 
the  nations  of  the  Americas  can  work 
together  cooperatively  to  the  end  that 
the  difficulties  which  are  inherent  and 
real  can  be  met  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  will  pay  close 
attention  to  the  legislation  which  will  be 
before  the  Senate  shortly,  I  thmk  he 
will  find  that  that  proposal  which  seeks 
to  give  an  authorization  of  $500  million 
for  general  hemi.';phenc  cooperation  in 
economic  affairs,  and  an  additional,  note- 
worthy, and  neces;-ary  $100  million  for 
:ehabilitat!on  relief  to  Chile  will  meet 
many  of  the  objectives  which  he  i>erhaps 
more  than  any  other  Member  of  this 
bod.v  has  been  advocating,  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  m  an  effort  to  bring 
about  an  alleviation  of  conditions  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Montana.  As  I  said  earher 
before  he  came  to  the  floor.  I  certainly 
will  support  the  recommendation  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  those  objectives, 
I  have  congratulated  them  for  making 
the  proposals,  even  though  belatedly. 
Certainly  I  would  support  them,  because 
every  recommendation  now  made  by  the 
Secretarj^  of  State  for  this  area  was  a 
recommendation  that  had  been  made 
over  the  past  10  years  by  the  jumor  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  m  the  Senate  So 
naturally  I  must  be  for  it.  I  hope  it  will 
do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


1  rreliminary. 

•  Etdndes  worldwide  malaria  eradication. 

>  All  (banned  (or  sec.  104 i^).  Loans  for  eoonomic  deyel- 
opnu'nt. 

«  Expenditure  for  Latin  .^mprimn  highways  not 
availiible;  estimated  at  about  M.OOO.OOO. 

NoTK.— Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  who  him- 
self knows  a  great  deal  about  this  par- 
ticular area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  flatters  me  too  much,  lie- 
cause  compared  to  what  he  knows  on 
the  basis  of  personal  surveys  all  over  the 
hemisphere  and  his  firsthand  knowledge. 
I  am  still  a  neophj^te. 

I  think  the  junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida will  be  pleased  with  the  consideration 
given  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee to  the  proposal  of  this  administration, 
late  though  it  is.  with  respect  to  the  very 


PROBLEMS   OF  THE  SOVIET  L^NION 
Mr.  HLTMPHREY      Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota' 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  *o 
my  friend  from  Minne.'^ota  15  minutes 
for  a  nont;ermane,  but  I  am  sure  bril- 
liant, address  m  connection  witn  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  Lhank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

I  trust  my  remarks  will  be  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  my  colleai:ue  from 
Pennsylvania  and  of  my  other  colleagues. 

It  is  somewhat  reassuring  :n  these 
days  when  one  crisis  after  another  in 
the  Western  World  erupts  into  the  head- 
lines, to  know  that  the  Conomunist  bloc 
is  not  without  its  grave  problems. 

Report.*  in  this  morning's  papers  indi- 
cate dramatically  mounting  tensions  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China, 
A  story  in  thi*  morning's  Washington 
Post  says  the  following: 

The  Soviet  Union.  In  an  unprecedentedly 
pointed  move  against  Its  Communist  CTiInese 
ally,  has  within  the  past  2  weets  halted 
publication  and  dlstrlt>utlon  inside  Russia 
ol  both  a  Peking  weekly  and  a  monthly 
magazine. 

This  according  to  reliable  information 
reaching  here,  is  the  latest  in  a  momentous 
train  of  events  that,  in  'WashlrEr-.or.'s  vleir. 
has  brought  the  downward  pplral  of  Peking- 
Moscow  relntnn?  to  the  most  significant  low 
in  postwar  iUbtory. 
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A  UPI  report  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  quoting  Yugoslav  and  French 
sources,  said: 

Relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  have  deteriorated  to  such 
a  point  that  Soviet  technicians  and  advisers 
are  leaving  China  by  the  tralnload. 

These  are  not  just  idle  rumors,  Mr. 
President.  The  Yugoslavs  gave  too  many 
details  for  the  incident  to  be  dismissed. 

Further,  it  is  significant  that  the  strict 
Chinese  censorship  allowed  these  re- 
ports to  leave  Peking. 

There  is  speculation  that  the  with- 
drawal has  been  quite  sudden  and  un- 
expected and  that  there  is  a  strong  link 
between  the  departure  of  the  Russian 
technicians  and  of  the  present  Chinese 
campaiijn  to  increase  productivity  by 
puc:;n4  hieli-rankmg  oflflcials  and  bu- 
reauciacs  to  work  m  the  factories  and 
mines  part  time 

a:1  of  th..s  remind^  me,  Mr  President, 
of  a  statement  th.  '  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
once  made:  Let  China  sleep.  When  she 
awakes,  the  wor'd  will  be  sorry." 

The  news  item  I  have  just  referred  to 
indicates  that  not  only  is  the  Western 
World  sorry  about  the  burgeoning  men- 
ace of  Red  China,  but,  in  all  likelihood, 
the  Soviet  Union  itself  is  sorry.  And 
perhaps  .sorry  i.s  too  maid  a  word. 

I:  would  oe  wrong  to  underestimate 
the  strength  of  the  Sino-Soviet  alliance, 
but,  nevertheless,  deep-seated  frictions 
have  developed  m  the  last  few  years,  and 
It  IS  a  fair  assumption  that  those  cleav- 
ages will  increase  rather  than  lessen.  It 
might  be  fruitful  to  examine  .some  of  the 
divergences  between  the  two  great  Com- 
munist powers  • 

There  are  three  general,  but  inter- 
dependent, sources  of  tension:  First. 
population  pressure;  second,  prestige 
rivalry:  and.  third,  policy  disagree- 
ments. I  shall  consider  them  one  by 
one 

POPUtATION    PRESSURE 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1975,  Red 
Ch:na  will  have  approximately  1  billion 
human  beings.  Although  parts  of  west- 
ern China  are  still  sparsely  populated, 
by  1975  there  are  going  to  be  grave  pop- 
ulation pressures.  It  is  no  secret  that 
Soviet  officials  develop  a  nervous  twitch 
every  time  they  look  at  that  3,500-mile 
border  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China. 

It  IS  a  reasonable  assumption  that  one 
of  the  main  reasons  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  has  begun  his  settle-the- 
vii-gin  land  policy  is  that  he  wants  to 
greatly  accelerate  the  population  growth 
near  the  border. 

I  recall  that  during  my  visit  with  the 
Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union,  speaking 
about  the  number  of  people  that  were 
going  into  the  so-called  virgin  lands  of 
the  Siberian  area  or  the  Asian  section 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  he  said  to  me  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  when  people  live 
in  a  place,  they  defend  it.  I  could  not 
help  but  ponder  the  question:  Against 
whom  they  would  defend  it?  The  only 
nation  that  pre.sses  on  that  border,  which 
is  3  500  miles  long,  is  Red  China,  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  not  given 
adequate  attention  to  the  large  estab- 
lishment of  military  forces  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  found  in  that 


part  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  is  m  the 
Asian  mainland.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  leaders  of  the  Krem- 
lin do  not  accept  in  full  faith  the  as- 
surances of  leaders  of  Communist  China 
as  to  peaceful  coexistence. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Chinese 
population  increases  between  15  and  25 
million  a  year,  as  compared  to  the  3  or  4 
million  annual  increase  in  the  Soviet 
Union  which  now  has  200  million.  The 
men  in  the  Ki-emlin  are  not  unmindful 
of  those  statistics. 

PRESTIGE    RIVALKY 

The  Communist  empire  used  to  have 
one  center — Moscow.  Now.  it  clearly 
has  two  centers — Moscow  and  Peking. 
Moscow  cannot  be  happy  that  its  former 
unquestioned  direction  of  the  Commimist 
movement  has  been  challenged. 

China  has  begun  operating  its  own 
foreign  propaganda  and  economic  aid 
program  in  competition  with  both  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
short,  it  is  operating  in  sales  territory 
that  the  Russians  used  to  think  was 
their  own. 

Red  China  has  made  a  dramatic  prop- 
aganda bid  in  Latin  America  and  Africa, 
as  well  as  Asia,  and  in  several  instances, 
the  Chinese  announce  positions  which 
are  divergent  from  that  of  the  Russians. 

The  Red  Chinese  have  made  a  dra- 
matic propaganda  bid  in  Latin  America. 
I  documented  these  facts  in  the  Senate 
prior  to  the  congressional  recess.  And  I 
regret  to  say  that  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  tremendous  increase  in 
Chinese  propaganda  efforts  in  Latin 
America,  which  has  been  as  much  as  a 
fivefold  increase.  Red  China  has  been 
spending  more  on  propaganda  in  Latin 
America  than  the  United  States  is  spend- 
ing throughout  the  whole  world.  This 
has  all  happened  within  the  last  5  years. 

The  new  area  of  competition  between 
the  two  countries — and  this  is  an  area 
which  we  cannot  be  comfortable  about — 
is  in  Cuba.  Red  China  is  already  start- 
ing to  send  troops  of  propagandists  and 
technicians  to  Cuba,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  send  its  main  contingents 
when  the  Soviet  Embassy  opens  in 
August. 

The  evidence  at  hand  indicates  that 
Red  China  would  like  to  make  Cuba  to 
the  United  States  what  Formosa  is  to 
Communist  China.  She  would  like  the 
island  of  Cuba  to  be  as  embarrassing  to 
us  as  possible,  both  in  a  propaganda  and 
a  military  sense.  With  respect  to  the 
latter,  the  Soviet  Union  will  probably  toe 
a  softer  line.  We  will  have  a  consider- 
able stake  in  the  way  that  that  policy 
difference  is  resolved. 

I  repeat  that  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration would  be  derelict  in  its  respon- 
sibihty  if  it  did  not  make  clear  to  the 
American  people  that  the  greatest  propa- 
ganda effort  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is  not  made  by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  by 
Red  China.  I  was  rather  surprised,  after 
having  documented  this  material  with 
statistical  information  which  I  was  able 
to  gain  from  several  months  of  inquiry, 
that  not  a  word  of  it  ever  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  public,  except  through 
the  CONGREssiON.AL  RECORD.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  the  kind  of  information 
that  the  average  American  citizen  ought 


to  have,  so  that  he  can  properly  judge 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  focal  point  of  friction  is  in  Outer 
Mongolia,  an  allegedly  independent 
country  upon  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  had  a  firm  control.  Outer  Mongolia, 
a  country  which  is  half  as  large  as 
Europe,  has  a  population  of  only  1  mil- 
lion, and  the  Chinese  have  already  begim 
to  make  a  dent.  Ten  thousand  Chinese 
workers  have  moved  into  Outer  Mongolia, 
and  the  majority  intends  to  remain  there. 
And  more  will  probably  be  coming. 

There  has  been  an  historic  friction 
between  pre-Communist  Russia  and 
China  for  the  control  of  Outer  Mongolia, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  subsided. 
In  1936.  Mao  declared  that  Outer  Mon- 
golia will  be  China's.  The  Russians  know 
about  that  statement. 

Mao  has  never  retracted  it.  To  the 
contrary,  thousands  of  Chinese  are  being 
sent  to  Outer  Mongolia,  as  so-called 
technicians  and  exp>€rts.  but  to  remain 
there  as  colonists.  The  Chinese  are 
famous  for  their  colonization.  They  are 
doing  a  very  good  job  In  terms  of  Com- 
munist China  right  now  in  Outer  Mon- 
golia. Further,  the  Chinese  maps  draw 
the  entire  frontier  between  Outer  Mon- 
golia and  China  with  a  dotted  line ;  there 
are  solid  lines  for  all  other  frontiers. 

Another  specter  which  worries  the 
Russians  is  Red  China's  increasing  at- 
tempt to  influence  the  Eastern  European 
satellites.  The  Stalinist  leaders  of  some 
of  the  satellites — such  as  Walter  Ulbricht 
of  East  Germany — are  actually  ideologi- 
cally closer  to  Communist  China  than  to 
Soviet  Russia,  a  fact  which  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  Chou  En-lai  are  not  over- 
looking. 

I  would  remind  Senators  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  foreign  policy  that 
the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  have 
made  many  trips  into  eastern  satellite 
states  of  the  Soviet  Union,  visiting  with 
the  leaders  of  Communist  governments 
and  at  times  being  in  opf>osition  in  their 
statements  with  the  policies  being  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

The  Kremlin  cannot  feel  very  com- 
fortable that  Chou  En-lai  had  to  step  in 
to  help  resolve  the  Polish-Russian  dis- 
pute in  1956  or  that  he  prodded  his  nose 
into  the  anti-Communist  revolution  by 
Hungary.  We  can  rest  assured  that  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  have  not  forgotten 
it. 

POLICT    DISAGREEMENTS 

There  has  been  a  wide  range  of  policy 
disagreements  iA  the  few  years.  There 
have  been  futtempts  to  mute  them 
through  the  use  of  soothing  Kremlinese 
jargon,  but  they  are  there,  nevertheless. 

The  most  serious  policy  disagreement 
of  all  is  one  about  the  inevitability  of 
war.  Khrushchev  appears  to  think  that 
the  Communists  can  win  the  world 
through  propaganda  subversion,  and 
economic  means — that  is.  through  means 
of  political  and  economic  penetration — 
short  of  all-out  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  on  record  this  disturbing  quote 
by  Chairman  Mao: 

If  the  imperialists  insist  on  unleashing 
another  war.  we  should  not  be  afraid  of  it. 
The  First  World  War  was  followed  by  the 
birth  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  population 
of    200    million.      The    Second    World    War 
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was  foUowed  by  the  emergence  of  the  So- 
cialist camp  with  a  combined  population 
of  900  million. 

If  the  imperialists  should  Insist  on  launch- 
ing a  third  World  War,  it  is  certain  that 
several  hundred  million  more  will  turn  to 
socialism.  Then  there  will  not  be  much 
room  left  In  the  world  for  the  Unperlallsts. 
While  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  whole 
structixre  of  Imperialism  will  collapse. 

This  Is  a  statement  that  neither  we — 
nor  the  Soviets — can  take  lightly. 

The  relatively  low  level  of  economic 
development  in  China,  together  with  the 
large  population,  appears  to  make  the 
consequences  of  miscalculation  and  of 
general  war  less  disruptive  than  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

To  put  it  another  way.  the  Soviet 
Union  today  is  a  "have"  nation  So  is 
the  United  States.  Communist  China 
is  a  "have  not"  nation.  Therefore,  she 
feels  willing  to  undertake  all  kinds  of 
venturesome  pursuits. 

Comparatively  speaking.  Soviet  Russia 
Is  now  a  have"  nation.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  begun  t^  taste  the  fruits  of 
bourgeois  luxury  and  can  afford  to  be 
patient. 

The  Chinese,  however,  face  grave  do- 
mestic difficulties.  They  are  also  con- 
fronted with  what  they  consider  a  seri- 
ous national  Insult  in  what  they  call  the 
American  occupation  of  Taiwan  Thus, 
because  of  internal  pressures  and  exter- 
nal affronts.  Peking  finds  the  policy  of 
peaceful  coexistence  less  attractive  than 
do  the  Russians. 

There  are  other  disagreements  about 
policies.  When  I  spoke  with  Premier 
Khrushchev,  he  expressed  doubts  and 
concern  about  the  Chinese  commune 
system — or  as  being,  as  Khrushchev  put 
it.  too  reactionary,  although  he  later 
claimed  that  he  said  no  such  thing. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  Russia  has  locked  down 
on  the  commune  experiment  as  being  too 
radical.  This  is  a  severe  affront  to  Commu- 
nist China,  which  considers  the  commune 
Idea  as  their  own,  and  one  of  the  proudest 
accomplishments  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
revolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  miay 
I  ask  for  an  additional  5  minutes? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
tend that  the  time  not  be  charged  to 
either  side? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    To  neither  side. 

Mr.  HOLI^ND.     I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
Senators  may  recall  that  Khrushchev 
spent  considerable  time  at  the  21st  Party 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  de- 
nouncing the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  my  report  of  his  statement 
relating  to  the  Chinese  communes.  I 
repeated  what  I  had  said,  because  what 
I  had  said  was  the  truth. 

Then,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the   Yugoslav  information  agency   has 


never  let  the  Kremlin  off  the  hook,  so  to 
speak,  on  that  point.  Even  today,  the 
Yugoslav  information  agency  reports 
throughout  the  world  what  the  Soviets 
think  of  the  Chinese  commane  system. 

When  the  First  Deputy  Minister  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Mikoyan.  was  visitir.u 
Washington,  he,  too,  spoke  in  latho" 
derogatory  terms  of  the  CliUie-se  com- 
munes. So  this  is  a  great  area  of  ten- 
sion between  the  two  countries. 

Another  area  of  tension  is  the  aggres- 
sive policy  of  China  toward  India,  Nepal, 
and  some  of  her  other  neighbors.  The 
first  time  that  the  Soviet  Union  publicly 
disagreed  with  Peiping  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Chinese  border  invasion  of 
India.  Russia  refused  to  side  with 
Chirm,  but  rather  made  a  conciliatory 
statement  that  "here  are  two  great  coun- 
tries, and  we  hope  that  they  settle  their 
differences  peacefully  " 

As  we  know.  Communist  Russia  is  be- 
ginning to  make  a  play  for  India,  so  as 
to  extend  Russia's  influence  into  India, 
It  surely  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  have  Communist  China 
engage  in  military  operations  against  the 
legitimate  borders  and  territon-  of  India 

There  are  other  differences.  No  doubt 
China  is  perturbed  because  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  give  it  nuclear  weapons, 
and  because  China  does  not  receive  more 
economic  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union 

There  is  tension  caused  by  the  fact 
that  Chinese  regard  Mao  a,s  the  ranking 
Communist  theoretician,  wherpas  Khru- 
shchev considers  himself  to  be  the  first 
and  foremost  interpreter  of  Marxism - 
Lf^ninism. 

In  other  words,  the  two  high  priests. 
so  to  speak,  or  high  philosophies,  of 
communism,  are  in  conflict. 

Russia  has  so  long  thought  Itself  to 
be  the  prophet  of  communism  that  the 
Kremlin  leaders  resent  being  challenged 
in  the  Ideological  realm. 

The  recent  meeting  of  12  ruling  Com- 
munist Parties  in  Bucharest,  Rumania, 
showed  a  rift,  although  the  final  com- 
munique was  couched  in  soothing  terms. 
The  very  fact  that  the  meeting  last«l 
over  a  week  Indicated  that  it  took  a  con- 
siderable amotmt  of  time  to  iron  out  di- 
vergent views  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China. 

The  result  was  a  compromise.  Appar- 
ently. Red  China  agreed  to  soft-pedal — 
at  least  temporarily — its  views  that 
peaceful  coexistence  was  impossible.  In 
return,  Premier  Khrushchev,  to  quote  the 
New  York  Times'  able  analyst,  Harry 
Schwartz,  "agreed  to  a  modification  of 
the  Communist  declaration  signed  in 
Moscow  in  November  1957.  The  change 
put  armed  Communist  revolution  on  an 
equal  ideological  plane  of  respectability 
with  the  idea  of  peaceful  capture  of 
power  in  non-Communist  countries." 

Further,  there  are  inbuilt  historical 
differences  between  the  two  countries 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  commu- 
nism. The  Chinese — whether  Commu- 
nist or  not — are  antiforeign,  anti-West- 
ern, and  anti-imjierialist:  and  to  the 
Chinese,  Soviet  Russia  is  foreign.  West- 
em,  and  imperialist.  The  Chinese  have 
long  felt  that  Russia  had  designs  on  her 
territory.  To  reverse  the  coin,  the  many 
successful  invasions  of  Russia  have  come 


from  the  east,  and  the  Russians  have  a 
longstanding  fear  of  attack  from  her 
eastern  borders. 

I  remind  Senators  that  Russia — the 
Soviet  Union — has  never  been  success- 
fully invaded  from  the  west  Russia  has 
been  invaded  only  from  the  east,  in 
terms  of  any  succe&^ful  mva-^.in  such  as 
a  military  victory. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  my  coiAuction 
that  the  bonds  which  presently  hold  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  together  are 
much  stronger  than  the  differences  which 
divide  them.  The  first  decadt^  of  iheir 
relationship  has  been  an  amicable  one. 
It  would  be  wishful  thinkiru^  to  conclude 
that  the  two  Communist  giant?  are  eou.g 
to  split  any  day. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  also  be  foolish 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  tensions  do  exist 
and  that  they  seem  to  be  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing. 

I  wish  to  quote  one  paragraph  from  an 
article  by  the  noted  S<'net  export  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Harrison  Salisbury  : 

If  one  could  postulate — and  this  did  not 
seem  to  be  an  exaggeration — a  China  of  close 
to  1  billion  by  1975;  If  one  could  postulate 
that  the  China  of  1975  would  have  an  In- 
dustrial potential  approximating  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  eve  of  World  War  n — 
or  better;  If  one  could  postulate  that  this 
China  would  be  ariiied  with  nuclear  weapons 
and  long-range  EL.ea:.s  for  their  delivery; 
and  if  one  could  postulate  a  continuance  of 
the  present  Chinese  tendency  to  superna- 
tlonallsm.,  jingoism  and  aggression — where 
then  would  the  Soviet  'Dnlon  be? 

All  of  this  is  within  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibihty. 

Here  is  food  for  thought.  Without 
exaggerating  the  differences  between  the 
two  countries,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
deep-seated  cleavages  do  exist — .and  will 
probably  increase.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  watch  the  relationship  ver\-  closely 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  sophistication. 
No  effective  American  foreign  policy  can 
be  formulated  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  complex  and  delicate  relation- 
ship between  the  two  Communist  giants. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  ron- 
.sent  that  the  follow. ng  articles  on  Sino- 
Soviet  relations  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recxjrd  :  "Red  China  Against  Rus- 
sia?" by  Harrison  Salisbury  in  the  March 
19,  1960.  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post:  "Khrushchev  "Visits  Peiping."  by 
Boris  Nicolaevsky  in  the  October  26.  1959, 
issue  of  the  New  Leader;  "Hotbox  on  the 
Sino-Soviet  Express,"  by  William  H. 
■?Stringer  in  the  April  9,  1960,  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  "Communist 
Affirmation  of  Unity  Held  Soviet -Chinese 
Compromise,"  by  Harry  Schwartz  in  the 
June  29,  1960.  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times;  "Inevitable  Conflict,"  an  editorial 
in  the  February  27.  1960,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star:  "The  East  Wind."" 
from  the  February  20,  1960,  issue  of  the 
Economist;  "Soviet  Experts  Leaving 
China,"  in  the  August  16  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post:  "Soviet  Said  To  End 
Help  to  Red  China,'"  in  the  August  15 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times:  "Moscow 
Bars  Two  Peiping  Magazines  From  Cir- 
culation in  Soviet  Union."  in  the  August 
17  issue  of  the  Washington  Post:  and 
"China-Soviet  DifTprenccs  Likely  To 
Grow,"  by  Murray  Mardcr,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  J-aly  1,  1960. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows 

From  the  Saturday  Evening  Pu6i.  Mar.   19. 
1960; 
Red  China  Against  Russia? 
By  Harrison  E.  Salisbury) 
A   Soviet   general  In  civilian   dress  raised 
h.s  ^'liss   to  an  American  one  evening  last 
summer  in  The  Government  palace  in  Ulan 
Bator,   less   than  300  miles  from  the  China 
torder. 

Really,  now,"  said  the  general,  "standing 
here  In  Mongolia  tonight  can  you  think  of 
any  reason  why  we  Russians  and  your  Ameri- 
cans should  flght?  Is  there  anyone  here  to 
whom  you  feel  more  close?" 

The  American  cast  his  eyes  about.  In  one 
corner  or  the  room,  aloof  and  superior,  clus- 
tered a  group  of  Chinese.  Some  disUnce 
away  stood  a  dozen  Russians.  There  was  no 
communication  between  the  two  groups. 
Little  Mongol  officials,  nervous  and  ill  at 
ease,  flitted  back  and  forth.  Ambassador 
Molotov  and  his  colleague,  the  Chinese  Am- 
bassador, exuding  false  Joviality,  strolled 
about,  pausing  here  and  there  to  drink  a 
toa.^t 

The   American   furned  back  to  the  Soviet 
general.     He  did  feel  closer  to  the  Russians 
than  to  the  Mongols  or  the  Chinese — much 
closer. 
I  "To  peace   ■  he  said,  raising  his  glass. 

"To  peace.  •  said  the  general,  adding  with 
a  nod  toward  the  Chinese.  "To  peace — and 
the  closest  friendship  of  Russia  and  America. 
That  Is  what  we  both  need  and  what  we  are 
going  to  have," 

There  are  specialists  in  the  sphere  of  Chi- 
nese affairs — including  many  In  our  State 
Department — who  have  long  contended  that 
the  possibility  of  a  split  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  Is  visionary.  The  two 
countries,  they  InsUt,  are  part  of  the  unitary 
world  system  of  communism.  They  are 
bound  by  a  firm  military  alliance.  They 
share  the  aim  of  Communist  world  conquest. 
If,  as  It  sometimes  appears.  Moscow  is  blow- 
ing hot  and  Peipmg  Is  blowing  cold,  this  is 
paurt  of  a  caic-olated  plan.  The  countries 
carefully  coordinate  every  policy.  Moscow 
calls  the  tune  and  China  dances. 

This  thesis  may  be  correct.  But  there  is  a 
rapidly  growing  body  of  evidence  which  sug- 
gests that  Soviet-Chinese  relations  may  not 
be  so  firmly  based  nor  so  immutable  as  many 
have  long  presumed.  There  are  hints — and 
more  than  hints — of  deep  quarrels  In  the 
past,  of  present  incompatibilities  and  con- 
flicts which  will  grow— rather  than  lessen- 
In  the  future. 

It  is  obviously  too  soon  to  say  for  cer- 
tain that  this  means  the  great  Communist 
alliance  some  day  will  split  astinder.  But 
it  Is  equally  obvious  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  fresh,  cold  look  at  the  reality 
of  Soviet-Chinese  relations,  stripped  of 
wishful  thinking,  sentiment,  and  prejudice. 
In  many  years  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
I  grew  to  feel  that  much  more  lay  behind 
the  bland  facade  of  Soviet-Chinese  friend- 
ship than  the  West  imagined.  But  it  was 
not  until  I  had  approached  the  Chinese- 
Soviet  frontier  by  the  back  door  and  had 
spent  considerable  time  in  Outer  Mongolia 
watching  the  antagonisms  which  neither 
Chinese  nor  Russians  sought  to  conceal  in 
this  isolated  land  that  I  became  convinced 
that  my  suspicions  of  smoldering  conflict 
between  the  two  Communist  empires  had  a 
firm  bcwls. 

It  waa  not  merely  the  competitive  and 
often  hostile  attitude  of  the  Chinese  toward 
the  Russians  and  the  Russians  toward  the 
Chinese.  It  was  the  reactions  of  the  Mon- 
gols toward  the  two  countries.  Outer  Mon- 
golia, of  course,  had  been  virtually  a  Rus- 
sian principality  for  nearly  40  years  But 
now  *he  Mongols,  particularly  young  edu- 
cated Mongols,  present  living  evidence  of  the 
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deepening  dichotomy  of  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Ideology.  To  them  the  light  of  the  world 
shone  from  the  East.  And  "West"  in  Ulan 
Bator  meant  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
America.  It  was  ctorious.  Indeed,  to  hear 
young  Mongols  refer  to  "Western  countries 
like  Russia  and  America." 

Many  of  these  young  people  had  been  in 
China.  They  returned  with  eyes  glowing. 
The  Chinese  way  was  the  way  for  Mongolia. 
Not  the  way  of  the  Soviet  oppressors,  the 
conservative  and  backward  West.  Mongolia 
must  look  east. 

I  flew  back  from  Mongolia  uncertain  what 
form  the  ultimate  conflict  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  would  take  and  how 
long  it  would  be  in  maturing.  But  the  out- 
lines of  It  were  already  visible  In  microcosm 
to  anyone  who  could  penetrate  the  Mongol 
fastness. 

Nor  could  I  believe  that  this  conflict  was 
of  recent  origin  I  remembered  too  vividly 
a  scene  which  I  watched  5  years  earlier. 
Premier  Chou  En-lal  had  arrived  In  Moscow 
after  negotiation  of  the  Korean  truce  In  Ge- 
neva. The  Russians  tendered  him  a  great 
diplomatic  reception  In  Spiridonovka  Palace. 
All  the  Soviet  higher-ups  were  there — Mal- 
enkov.  Molotov,  Khrushchev,  Mlkoyan.  Ka- 
ganovlch— the  whole  "collective  leadership." 
Chou  En-lal  was  seated  for  dinner  In  an  In- 
ner room.  The  honored  guests  were  the  Chi- 
nese and  those  Western  ambassadors  whose 
countries  had  diplomatic  relations  with 
China — the  British,  the  French,  the  Swedish, 
and  so  on. 

From  the  door  of  this  room  I  watched  and 
listened.  Chou  was  the  life  of  the  party. 
He  was  constantly  up  and  out  of  his  chair, 
moving  around,  raising  his  glass,  offering 
toasts.  Buft  I  noticed  a  strange  thing.  Chou 
Is  fluent  In  Russian  but  he  waa  speaking 
English— a  language  which  none  of  the  So- 
viet leaders  knew.  The  only  persons  who 
could  understand  him  were  the  Western  am- 
bassadors. Not  only  was  Chou  speaking  Eng- 
lish: he  was  needling  his  hosts.  One  ex- 
change stood  out  vividly.  He  raised  his  glass 
to  Mlkoyan:  "I  drink  to  yoiir  learning  Chi- 
nese." Chou  spoke  in  English  and  his  re- 
marks had  to  be  translated.  But.  replied 
Mlkoyan,  "Chinese  Is  a  very  difficult  lan- 
guage." "It  is  not  that  difficult,  Mlkoyan," 
Chou  said  sharply.  "Remember  we  all  have 
learned  Russian.  Now  the  time  has  come 
for  you  to  learn  Chinese.  Come  around  to 
the  embassy  In  the  morning.  We  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  teacher."  For  once  Mlko- 
yan had  no  retort.  A  very  odd  performance. 
It  smelled  of  old  arguments  and  harsh  dif- 
ferences. 

But  only  in  very  recent  times  has  enough 
evidence  become  available  to  piece  together 
a  working  hypothesis  which  would  explain 
many  cryptic  events  In  the  Soviet -Chinese 
calendar.  The  evidence  lies  in  many  fields. 
One  of  the  most  dramatic  sequences  relates 
to  the  Korean  war.  It  suggests  that  the 
motivations  behind  this  conflict  were  en- 
tirely different  from  those  which  we  Ameri- 
cans supposed.  We  assumed  that  this  was  a 
blow  directed  at  the  United  States,  a  Com- 
munist move  to  undermine  our  position  in 
the  Far  East.  Instead,  it  may  well  have 
been  primarily  Intended  by  Stalin  as  a  blow 
against  Mao  Tse-tung. 

It  Is  still  not  possible  to  prove  this  theory. 
But  there  has  been  a  striking  accumulation 
of  evidence  pointing  In  this  direction.  In 
fact.  In  some  Communist  circles  this  pos- 
sibility has  been  discussed  for  several  years. 

To  go  back  to  the  start  it  may  be  recalled 
that  after  the  debacle  of  the  Communist 
Canton  revolution— when  Chiang  Kai-shek 
broke  with  the  Communists  In  1927 — Stalin 
turned  his  back  on  China.  Canton  was  a 
catastrophe  for  International  communism. 
From  this  time  onward  Stalin  more  and  more 
devoted  himself  to  building  communism  in 
one  country.  For  all  practical  purposes  he 
wrote  off  China.     Even  after  the  success  of 


the  famous  "Long  March"  of  the  1920's  from 
South  to  North  China,  and  the  gradual  build- 
up of  Chinese  Communist  power.  Stalin 
showed  little  Interest  in  Mao  Tse-tung.  He 
told  the  US.  Ambassador.  Patrick  Hurley, 
and  others  dtu-lng  World  War  II  that  the 
Chinese  were  "margarine  Communists" — not 
real  Communists. 

In  later  years  It  was  suggested  that  Stalin 
cleverly  misled  us;  that  actually  he  waa 
supporting  Mao  while  publicly  disparaging 
him.  This  does  not  seem  to  fit  the  evidence 
During  this  period  Stalin  was  dealing  with 
the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government.  He 
wrecked  the  Industry  of  North  China  and 
Manchuria  In  1945.  He  shipped  Industrial 
plants  to  Siberia  rather  than  leave  them 
for  his  Chinese  Communist  friends  If  you 
examine  Pravda  for  the  years  1948-49  when 
the  Chinese  Communists  were  coming  to 
power  you  will  see  a  strange  and  curious 
thing:  Although  they  were  winning  triumph 
after  triumph  Pravda  hardly  mentioned 
them. 

The  year  1948  was  a  critical  year  in  Mo6- 
cow.  A  year  of  deep  suspicion  and  dark 
plots  in  the  Soviet  capital— the  year  of  the 
break  with  Tito,  the  start  of  the  offensive 
against  the  Jews,  of  the  sUll  obscure  but 
terrible  "Leningrad  affair"  In  which  many 
leading  Communists  lost  their  lives. 

In  January  of  1940  Stalin  arrested  MlkhaU 
Borodin,  Anna  Louise  Strong,  and  a  number 
of  Borodin's  associates.  Police  closed  down 
the  Moscow  Dally  News,  which  Bc«XKlln 
edited.  Borodin  was  the  man  who  had  mas- 
terminded the  Canton  revolution  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  Miss  Strong,  an  American, 
was  one  of  his  oldest  associates.  Both  were 
deeply  interested  in  China  and  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Miss  Strong  was  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mao  and  Chou.  She  had 
been  In  Belgrade  and  she  had  come  to  Mos- 
cow on  her  way  to  China.  Borodin  died  In 
a  Siberian  concentration  camp  in  1953.  Miss 
Strong  was  expelled  from  Rtissla  as  an 
American  spy. 

There  has  never  been  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation for  the  arrests.  Miss  Strong  waa 
Anally  rehabilitated  in  1958  and  since  then 
has  Uken  up  residence  in  Peking 

But  if  Stalin  was  disturbed  by  the  rise  of 
Mao.  if.  in  fact,  there  waa  deep  conflict  be- 
tween Mao  and  Stalin,  an  Interpretation  of 
these  strange  events  becomes  possible.  It 
was  hinted  In  Moscow  In  1949  that  Miss 
Strong  was  suspected  of  being  a  go-between 
from  Tito  to  Mao.  Stalin  may  have  felt 
that  his  enemies  In  the  Communist  world 
were  coming  together  and  that  Borodin  and 
Miss  Strong  represented  a  possible  link  be- 
tween Tito  and  Mao. 

Mr.  Khrushchev — who  seems  to  have  no 
reason  for  fabricating  history  on  this  point — 
has.  In  fact,  revealed  that  there  was  a  serious 
split  between  Suiln  and  Mao  at  this  time. 
He  has  told  foreign  Communists  that  rela- 
tions between  Stalin  and  Mao  were  so 
strained  that  had  It  not  been  for  the  Inter- 
national situation  and  pressure  by  the 
United  States  there  might  have  been  an  open 
break.  Stalin,  he  said,  Insisted  on  treating 
Mao  as  a  dependent.  Stalin  was  overbear- 
ing. He  wanted  to  exploit  China  as  a  colony 
The  situation  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China,  Khrushchev  contends,  remained 
critical  until  Mao  finally  came  to  Moscow  in 
December  1949.  Mao  stayed  for  2  months 
and  left  on  February  14.  1950.  after  signing 
the  draft  of  the  Soviet-Chinese  alliance, 
agreeing  to  terms  for  a  small  Soviet  loan 
(since  repaid  with  Interest)  and  permitting 
the  Soviet  to  maintain  for  an  Indefinite 
period  her  strategic  bases  In  the  Far  East — 
Port  Arthur,  Dalren,  and  the  Changchun 
railroad. 

The  press  treatment  of  the  negotiations 
was  curious.  For  weeks  at  a  time  there  waa 
no  reference  to  Mao  In  the  papers,  until  we 
began  to  wonder  If  he  had  gone  back  to 
China.      Ordinarily    a    guest    like    Mao    waa 
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swamped  in  publicity.  All  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  the  Mao-Stalin  talks  were  difficult 
and  arduous. 

At  this  moment  a  completely  unexpected 
event  occurred.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  made  his  famous  address  in  which 
he  failed  to  specify  Korea  as  a  point  In  the 
American  defense  chain  In  the  Pacific. 

This  may  well  have  touched  off  a  fateful 
sequence  of  events  in  Moscow.  Stalin  was 
well  aware  that  when  Japan  launched  her 
drive  from  the  islands  to  the  China  mainland 
she  moved  by  stages.  First  she  seized  Korea. 
Then,  after  defeating  Russia  she  went  Into 
North  China.  Finally,  she  seized  Manchuria 
and  set  it  up  as  a  puppet  state.  Once  Korea 
and  Manchuria  had  been  secured,  the  Japa- 
nese had  no  difficulty  In  moving  down  on 
Peking  at  the  time  of  the  famous  incident  at 
the  Marco  Polo  Bridge. 

In  the  spring  of  1950  the  Soviet  position 
was  not  unlike  that  which  Japan  had  held 
She  had  the  North  China  treaty  ports  and 
the  railroad  She  had  North  Korea.  Her 
troops  were  on  the  Amur  River.  Just  north 
of  Manchuria  She  lacked  South  Korea  and 
Manchuria.  If  she  held  both  of  them  she 
could,  of  course,  put  Mao  Into  a  nutcracker. 
Peking  would  be  almost  surrounded.  Mao 
would  be  at  Stalin's  mercy.  If  Stalin  wished 
he  could  detach  Manchuria.  It  already  had 
semlautonomous  status,  and  there  Is  good 
reason  to  believe  Stalin  had  made  secret 
arrangements  about  Manchuria.  But  he 
lacked  the  Korean  piece  on  the  chessboard. 
If.  by  a  lightning  stroke,  the  puppet  army 
of  North  Korea  could  seize  South  Korea — 
and  In  Moscow  the  Acheson  statement 
seemed  to  suggest  that  the  United  States 
would  not  resist — then  Stalin  coxild  dictate 
his  own  terms  to  Mao. 

Of  course,  when  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  opposed  the  rape  of  South 
Korea,  the  whole  plan  fell  apart.  Stalin 
found  himself  Involved  In  a  long,  bloody  war. 
Eventually  the  Chinese  Communists  came 
in.  gradually  shifting  the  whole  power  base 
in  the  Far  East  away  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  toward  China. 

Stalin's  motivation  in  ordering  the  at- 
tack on  Korea  Is  still  unproved  hypothe- 
sis. But  one  Important  missing  piece  has 
since  fallen  Into  place.  In  1956  subscribers 
to  the  Soviet  Bolshol  Encyclopedia  received 
a  notice  from  the  publishers.  They  were 
Instructed  to  slit  out  the  page  containing 
the  biography  of  a  Chinese  Communist  offi- 
cial named  Kao  Kang  and  paste  in  a  page 
containing  no  reference  to  him  The  only 
other  occasion  on  which  this  had  been  done 
was  after  the  execution  of  Berla.  Thus,  the 
inference  was  that  the  case  of  Kao  Kang 
was  of  the  same  magnitude  as  Berla's.  Or 
that,  perhaps,  they  might  be  in  some  way 
connected.  And  who  was  Kao  Kang'  He 
was  the  bosa  of  Manchuria,  the  special  ad- 
ministrator of  the  quasi-autonomous  region. 

Little  ever  was  published  about  him  by  the 
Chinese  press  except  to  call  him  a  traitor 
who  had  "expressed  his  ultimate  betrayal  of 
the  party"  by  committing  Futclde  before  he 
could  be  punished  for  his  crimes.  What  was 
the  nature  of  his  treachery?  The  official 
communique  said  that  since  1949  he  had 
engaged  In  a  conspiracy  aimed  at  seizing  the 
leadership  of  the  party  and  the  state  and 
that  he  hoped  to  set  up  Manchuria  as  the 
"independent   Kingdom  of  Kao   Kang." 

The  fact  is  that  Kao  Kang  almost  cer- 
tainly waa  Berla's  man.  or  Stalin's  man  or 
Russia's  man — call  him  what  you  will.  Even 
before  Mao  officially  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  regime.  Kao  Kang  independ- 
ently had  gone  off  to  Moscow  and  signed  a 
series  of  agreements  for  close  economic  and 
financial  collaboration  between  Manchuria 
and  the  Soviet.  He  even  had  his  own  cur- 
rency. 

It  very  much  looks  as  though  Stalin  in 
1949  secretly  made  an  alliance  with  the  de 
facto  ruler  of  Manchuria.    II  this  Is  true  he 


had  the  whole  chessboard  set  up.  Once  he 
placed  his  puppet  armies  in  South  Korea 
the  ring  around  Mao  would  close.  There 
may  have  been  even  more  to  It.  For  years 
hints  and  rumors  have  circulated  in  the  Far 
East  that  a  plot  to  assassinate  Mao  in  1949 
or  1950  miscarried. 

An  enormous  heritage  of  111  will  must 
have  been  bequeathed  to  both  sides  by  such 
a  sequence  of  events.  But  if  the  Inner  his- 
tory of  Soviet-Chinese  relations  followed  a 
pattern  so  Machiavellian  it  was  hardly  ac- 
cidental Roots  of  Russian-Chinese  conflict 
in  the  Par  East  go  deep  And  In  the  Soviet 
Union  there  is  long  history  of  popular  fear 
of  eastern  peoples,  stemming  from  the  days 
of  Mongol  conquest.  Ordinary  Russians 
have  always  felt  uneasy  In  alliance  with 
China.  The  feeling  appears  to  be  mutual. 
It  is  easy  to  observe  the  Incompatibility 
among  Soviet  and  Chinese  students  in 
Moscow. 

A  Russian  said.  "Last  summer  I  was  in 
Sochi.  It  was  a  very  hot  day.  A  bunch 
of  Chinese  students,  boys  and  girls,  came 
out  on  the  beach  and  did  calisthenics  in  the 
sun.  They  exercised  for  an  hour  In  dark 
blue  sweatshirts.  Then  they  made  a  circle 
on  the  beach,  took  out  their  textbooks  and 
started  to  study  Marxism-Leninism.  It  was 
a  frightening  thing  to  watch." 

Or  take  the  case  of  a  Chinese  student  at 
Moscow  University.  The  boy  decided  to 
save  money  from  his  state  stipend  of  300 
rubles  a  month.  He  wanted  to  buy  a  Soviet 
35-mllllmeter  camera.  By  going  without 
lunches  he  managed  to  put  aside  enough 
money  to  buy  the  camera.  But  his  Chinese 
comrades  found  out  what  he  was  doing  and 
he  was  summoned  before  a  comradely  court. 
You  deprived  your  body  and  your  brain 
of  the  food  calories  needed  to  study  at  your 
highest  capability,"  the  conoradely  prose- 
cutor charged. 

"Or,"  said  another,  "if  you  are  able  to 
work  at  full  capacity  on  less  food  you  should 
have  given  the  extra  money  back  to  the 
state." 

The  student  agreed  to  sell  his  camera,  give 
the  money  back  to  the  state.  no\irlsh  his 
mind  and  body  fully  In  the  future  and  work 
harder  than  ever  to  deserve  the  solicitude 
that  the  state  was  showing. 

•Imagine."  said  a  Russian.  "What  can 
you  do  with  people  like  that.  They  are  not 
human." 

These  attitudes  could  be  dismissed  as  re- 
flecting cultural  differences  of  two  diverse 
people.  What  counts,  of  course.  Is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  at  the  top.  Here  cold 
demographic,  economic,  and  power  factors 
seem  to  play  the  decisive  role. 

Khrushchev  paid  his  first  visit  to  Peiplng 
in  the  autumn  of  1954.  He  negotiated  a 
revision  of  the  unequal  treaty  of  1950.  The 
Soviet  relinquished  her  special  rights,  special 
bases,  special  privileges.  It  was  the  first  time 
the  two  nations  had  ever  dealt  as  equals. 
On  his  way  back  Khrushchev  stopped  over 
In  eastern  Siberia. 

A  few  weeks  later  Khrushchev  made  what 
history  may  record  as  the  most  significant 
speech  of  his  career.  He  called  on  the  young 
people  of  the  Communist  Youth  League  to 
launch  a  crusade  to  open  up  the  virgin  lands 
of  Siberia.  He  summoned  the  young  people 
to  go  east,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  that 
lay  across  the  frontier  from  China.  He  put 
it  almost  but  not  quite  that  bluntly.  He 
asked  them  to  settle  down  and  raise  fam- 
ilies. The  Soviet  Union  needed  people  on 
those  vacant  lands.  "If  about  100  million 
p>eople  were  added  to  our  200  million  even 
that  would  not  be  enough."  he  said. 

Several  hundred  thousand  young  people 
liave  gone  to  Siberia,  but  most  of  them  set- 
tled in  Its  western  reaches  and  in  Ka- 
zakhstan. The  Amur  vastness  Is  still  wilder- 
ness. Of  the  250  million  acres  of  arable  land 
in  Khabarovsk  Krai,  fca*  instance,  only  about 


600.000  are  under  cultivation.  Population 
movement  has  been  only  a  comparative 
trickle. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier  the 
pressure  Increases  Inexorably.  In  '?,  ye:  rs 
1.400,000  Chinese  moved  Into  Inner  Mongolia 
and  China's  northeast  and  northwest  prov- 
inces adjacent  to  Ruissia  and  Mongolia. 

Already  Chinese  pressure  Is  evident  In 
Outer  Mongolia.  That  sparsely  settled  coun- 
try has  a  population  of  only  1  million — a  few 
less  people  than  horses.  In  China-ruled 
Inner  Mongolia  there  are  1,500,000  Mongols. 
Thousands  of  Chinese  are  moving  into  Outer 
Mongolia  as  labor  force.  They  are  working 
on  roads.  Irrigation  projects,  factory  sites, 
bridges,  dams,  mines.  The  labor  Is  the  gift 
of  the  Chinese  Government.  There  Is  only 
one  proviso  which  China  asks  In  return — 
the  privilege  that  the  Chinese  may  assume 
Mongol  citizenship  and  stay  In  the  country. 

"The  momentum  of  the  Chinese  Initiative 
is  so  great,  the  attractive  force  of  Chinese 
dynamism  Is  so  overp)owerlng."  an  Asian 
diplomat  observed,  "that  it  is  hard  to  see 
how,  over  the  long  run.  Russia  can  maintain 
her  position  In  Mongolia  She  is  still  the 
first  power  there.  But  5  years  from  now 
this  may  well  no  longer  l>e  true." 

And  the  drive  Into  Mongolia  is  only  the 
gentle  lapping  of  the  first  waves  of  China's 
population  tides.  Chinese  statistics  may  not 
be  entirely  reliable,  but  the  figures  wlB:rh 
Russians  cite  are  a  current  population  in  the 
neighborhood  of  650  million  with  a  growth 
factor  of  possibly  25  million  a  year.  The 
Chinese  census  of  1953  gave  a  total  of  about 
602  million  but  this  Included  about  19  mil- 
lion overseas  and  In  Formosa.  The  Soviet 
population  is  about  208  million,  and  the 
growth  factor  is  about  3,600,000  a  year. 

China  Is  not  Just  growing  in  numbers. 
She  Is  growing  in  economic  weight.  And  no 
one  knows  this  more  Intimately  than  the 
Soviets  who  are  assisting  this  growth.  Rus- 
sians who  have  been  recent  visitors  to  China 
speai  with  awe  and  concern  about  the  pace 
of  Chinese  Industrial   development. 

"You  cannot  believe  it,"  one  highly  placed 
Russian  said,  "until  you  see  It  with  your  own 
eyes.  The  speed,  the  discipline,  the  organiz- 
ing a'oility.  The  Chinese  have  such  enormous 
quantities  of  labor.  And  everyone  Is  work- 
ing 60  hard.  Nothing  we  ever  did  in  Russia 
was  anything  like  it." 

Another  Russian  strongly  urged  me  to  go  to 
China — not  realizing  that  the  Chinese  stub- 
bornly refuse  to  admit  American  Journalists 
or.  indeed.  Americans  of  any  kind. 

"It  Is  another  world."  he  said.  "You  must 
know  what  is  happening  there.  To  under- 
stand the  world  today  you  must  see  China." 

And  one  said.  "The  si>eed  of  development 
In  China  is  terrifying.  When  you  think  of 
the  future — " 

A  neutral  businessman,  returning  from 
China,  said,  "China  Is  a  terrible  threat  to  the 
world.  The  Ru&.-lans  recognize  this  threat. 
They  understand  thct  It  Is  a  threat  to  Russia 
as  much  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

A  Western  diplomat  who  has  watched  the 
Russians  carefully  for  a  number  of  years 
said  he  felt  the  key  factor  In  the  timetable 
of  world  relations  today  is  the  date  on  which 
China  obtains  the  atomic  bomb.  When  that 
moment  occurs,  he  pointed  out,  the  world 
balance  of  power  will  change  Irrevocably. 
China  henceforth  will  be  a  member  of  the 
atomic  club  with  full  rights  and  privileges. 

And  how  will  you  and  Russia  like  that? 
he  asked.  It  was  his  conviction  that  this 
prospect  was  already  affecting  Khrushchev's 
policy.  The  world  at  large  does  not  know 
when  China  will  become  a  nuclear  power, 
but  Khrushchev  probably  does. 

Not  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  helping  China 
to  arm  herself  with  atoms.  There  is  no  e\i- 
dence  that  the  Soviet  Is  assisting  China  with 
anything  more  than  experimental  nuclear- 
lat)oratory  facilities.  She  is  not  even  build- 
ing the   Chinese   a   nuclear  power   plant  so 
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far  as  Is  kii.  wn  B.:  Chlin  s  pOBMMlon 
of  atomic  weapons  Is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  Chinese  physicists  studv  In  the  preat 
Soviet  physics  centers  55o  far  as  China  is 
concerned  the  atom  bomb  presum^blv  is  not 
a  matter  of  know-how— it  Ls  just  a 'matter 
of  ailocatlng  facilities  to  maJce  it. 

There   Is  never  any  public  quarreling  be- 
t'A-een    the    S.n-let    Unl.jn    and    China.      But 
there    are    obvious    clLTerencea    of    principle! 
most    norab'.y    on    the    subject    of    Chinese 
communes        Mr      Khrushchev    commented 
pointedly  on  the  commune  question  during 
a  trip  to  Poland  last  summer      Communes, 
he  said,  were  organized  In  the  Soviet  shortly 
after  the  revolution      But  the   proper   ma- 
terial and  political  conditions  were  lacking 
and  the  result  was  a  failure      TTie  Commu- 
nist  Party   abandoned   them   ar.d  went  over 
to    farm    cooperatives     which    provided    the 
basis    f  )r    tne    present    collective-farm    sys- 
tem     He  repudiated  the  commune  Idea  and 
also  the  Idea  of  force  or  pressure  to  get  peas- 
ants to  give  up  Indlvldtial  farming.     Thus. 
wi'hout  pujllcly  ment:  ;r;'n_'  r-.:: .,    he  put 
himself    on    record    a^air.,-;-,    v.*-    .--  v^t    pub- 
licized    Chinese     Commur.,.,-     ,i    :,>-,p:;.pV.' 
One  of  his  close  a-sso-ta'-s  s,!!-:   rr.  in:..3  be- 
fore ^hat  the  communes  were  old  faahloned 
and  would  never  work      'The  only  way  you 
can  get  people  •  o  work,"  he  said.  "Is  to  give 
them  some  klrd  f.f  an  Incentive  ■' 

One  aspect  of  -he  Chinese  c  -mmune  has 
?one  quite  without  notice  in  rhe  Soviet 
Union.  This  Is  -he  strategic-  Implication 
of  subdividing  China  into  thousands  of 
self-contained  social  and  economic  units 

"These  are  units  for  survival,"  an  Eng- 
lish traveler  said  on  his  return  from  Peiplng. 
"The  Chinese  told  me  that  if  nuclear"  war 
came  the  rest  of  the  world  might  be  wiped 
out — but  China  would  survive.  Even  If  200 
million  or  300  million  Chinese  T».-ere  killed, 
the  nation  would  endure.  Whole  provinces 
could  be  wiped  '  u-:  But  each  commune 
would  be  Independenv  and  some  would  be 
bound  to  survive  " 

Such  thinking  Is  alien  to  the  Soviet  phi- 
losophy that  there  would  be  no  survival  on 
either  the  Russian  ^t  American  sides  If 
nuclear  war  broke  ou* 

The  mas';   n? table  contrast  between  Mos- 
cow  and    Pel  ping    ^f    course,    arises   In    the 
sphere   of   pCir-,-    -.  ,vard   the   United   States 
In  contrast  to  .\L-    Kr.ru-hchev's  gestures  of 
good   will,    the    Chlr.e.s-    -ontlnue   Arm   and 
unyielding.     Although  not  a  word  of  criti- 
cism of  Moscow  appears  In  the  Pelplng  press. 
there  are  Innumerable  straws  to  Indicate  that 
the  views  c  r  the  two  countries  are  not  the 
same.     Three  days  passed  before  the  Soviet 
press  was  able  to  quote  any  Chinese  reaction 
«B  the  Elsenhower-Khrushchev  exchange  of 
•rtaflts     And  Pelplng'a  comment  was  merely  a 
collection  of  cliches.    When  Mr.  Khrushchev 
went  to  Pelplng  after  his  trip  to  the  United 
States,   fiorther  Indications   of  coolness   ap- 
peared     When  President  Elsenhower  went  to 
India,  Pakistan,  Iran,  and  other  countries  on 
his  great  p'e-Chrlstmas  swing,  the  Moscow 
press  reported  his  visit  factually.    The  China 
press  ignored  It  or  hardly  conunented  on  his 
speeches 

There  h-.ve  been  no  signs  of  amelioration 
of  artiflcia;  te::slons.  The  Chinese  press  rails 
against  the  United  States  In  terms  more  sav- 
age than  were  employed  by  the  Soviet  news- 
papers In  the  worst  cold  war  days.  Even  on 
neutral  ground  Chinese  refuse  to  shake 
hands  with  Americans. 

There  has  been  a  succession  of  threats  to 
peace  from  Pelplng.  First  the  threat  to  the 
offsUore  islands.  Since  then  elsewhere  In 
Asia,  The  Tibet  rebels  were  brutally  crushed 
Fighting  flared  up  In  Laos.  Then  China 
menaced  the  Indian  frontier.  It  was  not 
accidental,  surely,  that  the  Moscow  press  re- 
peatedly censored  the  Pelplng  communi- 
ques on  the  border  dispute.  Or  that  Moscow 
offered  to  mediate  in  the  Indian-Chinese 
dispute. 
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Speaking  of  China's  attitude  of  belliger- 
ence toward  the  outside  world,  a  neutral 
diplomat  staMoned  In  Pel^ine  said,  "It  Is  a 
fixation.  Perhaps  the  leaders  feel  that  there 
has  to  be  an  enemy  to  make  the  p«ople  work 
harder  Whatever  the  reason,  you  are  the 
enemy." 

Other  diplomats  from  Asian  countries 
spoke  of  growing  hostility  toward  themselves 
and  their  countries,  of  an  increasing  tend- 
ency by  Pelplng  to  lump  their  governments 
all  together  as  Western  forces.  India  Is  not 
the  only  country  with  a  border  problem 
Chinese  have  been  quietly  Inflltratlng  north 
Burma  for  2  years,  and  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  a  new  Chinese- Burmese  t>order  agree- 
ment will  work  out  in  practice. 

"The  Han  people  again  think  of  them- 
selves as  a  master  race,"  a  southeast  Asian 
said.  "They  expect  to  dominate  the  world 
by  sheer  weight  of  numbers." 

An  observer  in  Pelplng  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Chinese  Communist  lead- 
ers said  that  so  far  as  Chinese- American  re- 
lations are  concerned.  "Definitions  of  nor- 
malisation differ  so  sharply  that  real  agree- 
ment cannot  be  approached  for  a  decade  or 
two.  China  sees  normalization  in  the  retiirn 
of  Taiwan,  and  I  doubt  if  Pelplng  would  ex- 
change embassies  until  that  occurs  So  I 
think  they  have  put  off  thoughts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  present, 

■  I  think  they  believe  not  only  as  Com- 
munists but  also  as  Chinese,  who  have  seen 
empires  come  and  go.  that  the  days  of 
Western  capitalism  are  ending,  that  the 
United  States  with  Us  bases  all  over  the  world 
Is  overextended  and  will  have  at  last  to  pull 
in.  I  think  they  have  waited  a  lot  of  cen- 
turies and  can  wait  a  decade  or  two  without 
pain,  especially  when  they  have  so  many 
other  countries  to  deal  with." 

This  view  was  supported  by  Asian  diplo- 
mats m  Pelplng.  They  said  that  China  was 
pressing  arr  active  diplomatic  and  propaganda 
offensive,  not  only  in  Asia  but  beyond  the 
front  ers  of  Asia  into  Africa  and  South 
America. 

"These  campaigns  for  international  In- 
fluence are  being  conducted  quite  independ- 
ently of  Russia."  one  diplomat  said  "The 
Chinese  want  to  build  International  prestige 
and  international  relations  of  their  o^ 
which  are  not  dependent  on  Moscow" 

Should  China  win  a^lmlsslon  to  the  United 
Nations,  this  observer  felt,  she  would  seek 
to  put  herself  at  the  head  of  an  Aslan- 
5vf,  k""  .^°^  °^  states— the  same  bloc  with 
Which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  constantly  flirt- 
mg      In   this  circumstance   are   the  Soviets 

United  Nations?  Many  experienced  diplo- 
mats for  years  have  been  skeptical  of  the 
sincerity  of  Soviet  desires  on  this  score 

ft  ^^l^  "?i°^  '"  ^^*"  ^«^-  I  encountered 
a  diplomat  from  Southeast  Asia  who  had  lust 
come  over  from  Pelplng. 

"It  is  curious.-  I  said,  "how  warm  I  feel 
toward  the  Russians  here,  and  I  must  HI 
they  are  equally  warm  to  me  " 

.^I?  "^".i""^  r"'*  ""^^  »°  "trange,"  the  dlplo- 
mat  said.  "I  think  you  are  merely  experi- 
encing a  sensation  which  will  be  far  more 
common  in  the  future.  To  those  of  us  who 
watch  the  world  from  Pelplng.  there  seem  t^ 
be  far  more  grounds  for  accord  than  for  dis- 
cord between  America  and  Russia  What  you 
and  your  Russian  friends  feel  today  in  Mon- 
golia will  tomorrow  be  experienced  In  Gorky 
wir^ng^^n"^"'   ""'    ^--«>''--^a   Avenue' 

Putting  all  the  e\idence  together.  I  did  not 
And  this  too  unlikely  p.  statement. 

If  one  could  postulate— and  this  did  not 
seem  to  be  an  exaggeration— a  China  of  close 
to  1  billion  population  by  1975:  if  one  could 
postulate  that  the  China  of  1975  would  have 
an  industrial  potential  approximating  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  eve  of  World  War 
II— or  better;  If  one  could  postulate  that  thu 
China  would  be  armed  with  nuclear  weapons 


and  long-range  means  for  their  delivery- 
rockets,  for  example;  and  if  one  could  postu- 
late a  continuance  of  the  present  Chinese 
tendency  to  supematlonallsm.  Jingoism  and 
aggression— where  then  would  the  Soviet 
Union  be? 

Was  It  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  So- 
viets would  find  It  any  more  comfortable  to 
live  with  this  colossus  of  the  East  than  we 
did?  Was  she  not  already  encountering 
formidable  problems?  Might  not  China  In 
1975  stand  at  the  head  of  almost  all  of 
Asia's  teeming  hundreds  of  millions? 

It  was  something  to  ponder  Out  In  Siberia 
the  Soviet  Union  had  mighty  and  magnificent 
plans  for  creating  a  new  world.  There  were 
programs  for  Joint  development  of  the  power 
of  the  Amur  River,  for  friendship  bridges  to 
link  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  But  the 
statistics  told  another  story.  They  told  of 
the  rapid  northward  march  of  the  Han  mil- 
lions toward  the  empty  Russian  spaces 
There  seemed  to  be  no  possible  plan  whereby 
the  Soviets  could  create  more  than  a  thin 
skirmish  line  of  settlement  in  those  eastern 
areas  as  contrasted  with  the  surge  of  mlUlons 
of  Chinese. 

Common  sense  and  prudent  sUtesmanshlp 
dictated  that  Russia  would  work  as  long  as 
possible  with  China.     But  hours  of  decision 
must  lie  not  too  far  ahead.     The  quesUon  of 
the  atom  weapon  posed  a  thorny  problem     It 
was  reasonable  to  suppose   that  China  had 
asked  Moscow  for  atomic  weapons  and  had 
been   turned   down.     What  did  this   mean' 
China  would  develop  her   own  bomb.     She 
would   do   it   herself— as   Prance   had   done 
And  once  she  had  the  bomb,  who  could  say 
that  she  woiUd  not  use  it — as  a  threat  against 
her  neighbors?     Against  Formosa?     Against 
South  Korea?     Where  would  she  not  use  if 
If  today  the  Soviet  Union  sought  to  play 
the  middle  role  of  mediator  between  aggres- 
sive China  and  neutralist  India  what  would 
or  could  the  Soviets  do  In  the  event  of  a  new 
ultimatum  from  Pelplng  to  Formosa? 

These  are  quesUons  on  which  the  fate  of 
the  world  Is  going  to  hinge  In  the  next  dec- 
ade It  seems  at  least  possible  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  might 
reach  a  modus  vlvendl.  The  ouUines  of  one 
could  even  be  spelled  out.  But  could  we 
get  along  with  China?  To  ask  the  question 
Is  to  answer  it.  There  seems  to  be  every  in- 
dication tliat  we  cannot  get  along.  That  we 
could  not  even  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  her  If  we  wanted  to.  For  the  minimum 
demand  China  would  make  against  us  would 
be  the  corpse  of  Formosa.  And  this  we  could 
never  grant. 

Balancing  the  evidence  as  it  can  be  ad- 
duced up  to  now.  one  might  conclude  tiiat 
the  Soviet  Union's  problems  with  China  are 
at  least  as  great  as  our  own.    Both  problems 
stem  out  of  the  fact  that  for  the  next  cen- 
tury—or   more— the    shadow    of    the    Han 
people  U  going  to  rise  higher  and  higher  over 
the  world,  looming  once  again  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom  which  occupied  the 
center  of  the  earth.     Not  many  years  hence 
the  Han  people,  equipped  with  modern  tech- 
nology, modern  weapons,  Marxist  organiza- 
tion and  nationalist  spirit,  almost  certainly 
will  stand  at  the  head  of  the  vast  camp  of 
Asia,     Would  the  Soviets  play  a  subaltern's 
role  in  a  Communist  legion  led  by  Pelplng' 
Not  very  likely.    No  one  who  knows  Moscow 
can   believe  that  the  Soviets  have  Invested 
nearly  60  years  of  excrudaUngly  painful  work 
and  sacrifice  under  Bolshevik  leadership  sim- 
ply to  play  second  fiddle  to  an  even  greater 
Chinese  Communist  power. 

Another  10  years  will  certainly  make  the 
picture  clearer.  But  alreadv  in  Moscow  you 
can  find  Individuals  who  talk  about  the  day 
when  some  balancing  weight  must  be  found 
against  the  new  Goliath  rising  in  Asia  And 
there  are  those  who  are  frank  enough  to 
admit  that  the  only  power  that  would  provide 
that  balance  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 
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I  From  the  New  Leader.  Oct.  26.  1959] 
Talks    Reveal    Basic    Conflict    Over    REL.f- 
TioNS    WrrH     West — Khrcshchev     Vlshts 

PEIPINC 

(By  Boris  I.  Nlcolaevskv) 

After  Soviet  Premier  Niklia  Krushchev's 
4-day  trip  to  Pelplng.  the  significance  of  his 
United  States  visit  can  t>e  more  accurately 
gaged  To  begin  with,  his  experiences  in 
Pelplng  were.  In  several  respects,  highly  un- 
usual. The  peculiarities  emerged  from  the 
outset,  with  the  meeting  of  Communist 
chiefs  at  the  airport.  Outwardly,  everything 
was  as  it  should  be  by  the  standards  of  well- 
established  Communist  etiquette:  All  the 
Chinese  party  and  Government  leaders, 
headed  by  Mao  Tse-tung,  were  there  to  meet 
the  visitor's  TU-IH;  pig-tailed  schoolgirls 
with  a  huge  bouquet:  a  ceremonial  march 
past  a  guard  of  honor,  etc.  Then  Mao  and 
Khrushchev  mounted  a  platform  and  the 
Soviet  leader  delivered  a  brief  oration — not 
so  much  a  congratulatory  piece  on  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Chinese  regime  (Khru- 
shchev is  well  aware  of  the  impasse  into 
which  the  regime  has  pushed  not  only  the 
Chinese  people  but  their  rulers  as  well) ,  as  a 
defense  of  his  own  policy,  specifically,  his 
trip  to  Washington, 

Khrushchev's  speech  was  addressed  to 
"Dear  Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung.  '  and,  as 
Pravda  informs  us,  "was  listened  to  with 
great  attention  "  and  "repeatedly  interrupted 
by  applause."  However,  nobody  answered  It. 
Mao  stood  near  Khrushchev  and  smiled 
Khrushchev  himself  was  smiling  too  And 
they  were  still  wearing  their  smiles  when  a 
car  carried  them  off  along  deserted  streets 
Nolxxly  had  been  notified  of  Khrushchev's 
arrival  and  the  "masses  of  the  simple  peo- 
ple "  were  not  to  be  seen.  In  this  respect, 
the  usual  procedure  had  t>een  altered,  no 
doubt  deliberately 

This  first  meeting  sounded  the  keynote  to 
the  4-day  reception :  Khrushchev  spoke,  was 
listened  to  by  the  representative^  of  the  rul- 
ing group,  the  "masses"  were  absent,  and 
Mao  stood  by  and  smiled 

Khrushchev's  main  appearance  was  at  the 
banquet  meeting  of  the  Chinese  National 
People's  Congress.  This  major  address  must 
be  viewed  against  the  background  of  recent 
statements  made  by  leading  Chinese  officials 
in  which  they  had  vied  with  one  another  in 
attacks  on  the  United  States  and  promised 
to  "liberate  "  Taiwan  The  conventional  sen- 
tences about  the  great  achlevMnents  of  the 
regime,  interspersed  with  compliments  to 
Mao,  the  "great  son  of  the  great  Chinese 
people,"  were  an  oriental  adornment  to  the 
main  intent  of  the  speech:  to  explain  the 
motive  behind  Khrushchev's  trip  to  America 
and  to  defend  an  agreement  wltli  the  West. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  aspect  of  the 
address  was  the  way  in  which  he  defended 
his  policy.  Khrushchev  set  out  to  prove 
that  there  are  many  statesmen  in  the  capital- 
ist countries,  especially  in  the  United  States 
who  recognize  the  necessity  of  relaxing  In- 
ternational tensions.  And  he  tried  to  per- 
suade Mao  that  President  Elsenhower  Is  one 
of  these  statesmen. 

In  the  midst  of  the  anti-American  cam- 
paign that  has  been  going  on  In  China,  these 
words  sounded  blatantly  "revisionist  "  But 
even  more  Important  was  what  Khrushchev 
said  about  war  In  general  and  the  Conunu- 
nlst  views  of  war.  Although  he  reaffirmed 
the  old  Communist  theory  about  "Just  wars 
of  liberation."  he  declared  himself  opposed 
to  it  for  the  time  being  He  stated  that 
"altogether,  we  do  not  need  war.  Nothing 
can  be  Imposed  by  the  strength  of  weapons 
If  the  people  do  not  want  it — not  even  a 
noble  and  progressive  regime  such  as  social- 
ism." Mao.  who  again  sat  next  to  the  speak- 
er, again  smiled  and  said  nothing, 

Khrushchev's  leavetaklng  followed  the 
earlier  pattern  of  his  appearances:  He  spoke, 
Mao  smiled  but  remained  silent.  This  was 
•  flagrant  breach  of  the  generally  accepted 


rules  of  courtesy  Both  Khrushchev  and  Mao, 
of  course,  iaiderst<x>d  this  very  well  Tliere 
was  not  even  an  official  communique  on  the 
meeting.  But  Khrushchev  kept  drumming 
on  the  same  themes  to  the  very  end  And 
when  he  got  back  to  the  U.S.S.R  .  he  devel- 
oped them  again  and  again  before  Soviet 
audiences 

Khrushchev's  speeches  and  Mao  s  silences 
attest  to  the  tremendous  Importance  of  the 
argument  they  have  now  brought  Into  the 
op>en. 

The  going  has  been  very  rough  for  Com- 
munist China,  The  10  years  of  its  existence 
have  amounted  to  a  nonstop  crisis  from 
which  there  may  be  no  way  out.  Last  sum- 
mer, after  lengthy  arguments  among  the 
Chinese  themselves  and  with  Moscow,  the 
extremist  militarist  faction  triumphed  in 
China.  This  group  favored  an  aggressive 
foreign  policy  combined  with  extreme  radi- 
calism at  home.  Some  of  the  measures  car- 
ried out  under  this  policy  are  reminiscent  of 
Stalin's  measures  during  the  collectivization 
period,  of  the  "Genghis  Khan  style"  of  break- 
ing up  the  villages,  as  Nikolai  Bukharln  put 
It  at  the  time. 

But  the  Russian  Genghis  Khan  was  only 
a  mild  foretaste  of  the  Chinese  one.  The 
Chinese  Communist  Party  is  the  most  mili- 
taristic in  the  world  It  was  organized  by 
Mao  in  the  army  in  the  thirties,  built  around 
the  army  political  sections  and  frontline 
Cheka-type  tribunals  during  the  lulls  be- 
tween military  engagements  in  the  civil  war. 
From  the  very  beginning,  the  Chinese  party 
was  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  Irreverence 
for  the  hiunan  being  and  of  limitless  faith 
in  the  creative  power  of  coercion.  Thus, 
within  a  single  autumn,  last  year,  this  mili- 
tarized political  party  succeeded  in  herding 
500  million  peasants  into  communes. 

The  main  idea  behind  the  breaking  up  of 
the  villages  and  reshuffling  of  the  rural 
population  was  the  preparation  of  the  coun- 
try's rear  in  case  of  a  period  of  protracted 
wars  and  campaigns  in  which,  in  any  case, 
the  total  population  would  have  to  partici- 
pate. And  the  very  first  steps  in  this  com- 
munizatlon  of  the  country  were  organically 
tied  In  with  the  aggressive  military  moves 
against  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  i.e.,  against  the 
United  States 

Even  then  this  policy  of  Mao,  the  perma- 
nent advocate  of  aggressive  plans,  met  with 
resistance  from  Khrushchev.  The  Soviet 
le.ider's  irritation  can  be  gaged  from  cer- 
tain statements  he  made  during  his  talks 
with  Senator  Hubeht  Humphrey,  I>emocrat, 
of  Minnesota,  last  winter. 

Now,  having  completed  his  American  visit. 
Khrushchev  has  returned  to  his  Insistence 
on  a  summit  meeting  which  the  Chinese 
had  forced  him  to  retreat  from  last  year.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  Mao's  views  could  have 
changed  too:  His  stubbornness  would 
rather  indicate  that  he  has  no  intention 
whatever  of  yielding  to  Khrushchev  on  basic 
premises. 

It  WEis  these  premises  that  Khrtishchev  set 
out  to  combat  on  Mao's  own  territory.  In 
his  speech  on  September  30,  KZhrushchev 
appealed  over  Mao's  head  to  the  Chinese 
Communists.  This  was  the  first  shot  fired 
In  the  internecine  struggle  on  foreign  policy, 
an  attack  on  the  Chinese  militaristic  orien- 
tation. 

But  the  Importance  of  this  struggle  goes 
well  beyond  China.  Khrushchev's  Peking 
speeches  cannot  fall  to  affect  greatly  the 
atmosphere  within  the  Soviet  Union,  espe- 
cially since  he  has  continued  to  develop  the 
same  ideas  in  his  speeches  before  Soviet 
audiences.  Although  he  has  not  lessened 
his  emphasis  on  the  existence  of  two  com- 
peting systems,  the  central  Idea  of  his  cam- 
paign for  peaceful  cooperation  with  the 
West  Is:    "We  do  not  need  war." 

It  Is  easy  to  see  that  this  Idea  is  being 
sown  in  very  fertile  soil.  The  peoples  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  have  suffered  ternblv  rrom  war 


and    long    for    peace     as    perhaps    no    other 
people  on   earth      And   It   is   to  such  people 
that    Khrushchev    comes    with    his    slogan 
■  We  do  not  need  war       Who  can  doubt  the 
result? 

But  why  is  he  now  doing  this''  The.-e  are 
certain  indications  that  the  Mao  type  o'. 
aggressiveness  Is  not  confined  to  Mao's  im- 
mediate subordinates  nor.  for  thai  matter 
to  China  alone.  There  are  many  Chinese 
Communists  in  Moscow  and  China  is  the 
topic  of  the  day.  The  Soviet  press  is  full 
of  articles  atKJut  China  and  letters  written 
from  China,  all  of  them  couched  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  terms.  This  is  In  accord- 
ance with  strict  prescriptions  from  at)ove. 
Tlie  Chinese  Communists  follow  minutely 
every  word  that  is  published  In  the  U.S.S.R 
about  their  country.  The  least  departure 
from  unreserved  praise  brings  an  Immediate 
protest  from  the  Chinese  Embassy.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  interference  can  be  gaged  from 
a  fact  for  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can 
vouch. 

In  1958  the  U.S5.R.  Academy  of  Sciences 
decided  to  start  publication  of  a  scholarly 
periodical  devoted  especially  to  the  study  of 
China.  The  very  first  issue  provoked  a  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  and 
a  suggestion  that.  In  the  future,  the  U.S.S.R. 
Academy  of  Sciences  submit  manuscripts  for 
Pelplng's  approval  before  publication.  So- 
viet academicians  are,  of  course  quite  ac- 
customed to  censorship  and  an  additional 
censor  Is  not  something  to  put  them  off 
However,  since  .Stalin's  death,  they  have  be- 
come somewhat  bolder  And  then  the  mat- 
ter also  touched  on  national  pride  A  lonp 
internal  discussion  began:  Khrushchev  him- 
self participated  in  the  controversy  and 
did  not  conceal  his  unflattering  views  of  the 
Chinese.  But  the  beginning  if  1958  marked 
the  apex  of  Chinese  influence,  and  the  Acad- 
emy was  not  given  a  chance  to  refuse  to 
submit  to  Chinese  censorship.  Nor,  how- 
ever, did  It  have  to  comply  with  the  demand. 
It  was  simply  decided  that  publication  of 
the  scholarly  review  should  be  suspended 
Of  course,  the  above  incident  goes  quite 
a  bit  beyond  the  usual  range  of  Chinese  de- 
mands, which  is  why  it  became  the  subject 
of  so  much  discussion  in  Soviet  academic 
and  literary  circles.  But  even  tiie  usual 
routine  Chinese  watch  over  Moscow's  in- 
tellectual life  is  Irritating.  Moreover,  the 
Soviet  Intelligentsia  is  by  now  quite  well  in- 
formed about  the  shape  of  things  within  the 
new  China  through  sources  other  than  the 
official  reports.  Many  Soviet  citizens  have 
traveled  all  over  China,  and  they  are  not 
afraid  to  report  that  the  conditions  at  Chi- 
nese construction  sites  are  no  better,  and  at 
times  worse,  than  those  prevailing  in  Soviet 
labor  camps. 

Thus,  Khrushchev's  present  assault  on 
Mao's  policy  cai.uot  fail  to  find  support  In 
the  Soviet  intelligentsia,  among  whom  a  pro- 
Western  mood  lias  been  growing  in  recent 
years,  while  the*  Eastern  attraction  has 
changed  to  revulsion. 

Of  course,  the  antagonism  between  Khru- 
shchev and  Mao  can  easily  be  exaggerated. 
Mao  has  vital  stakes  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  U.S.S.R,  is  determined  to  have  the 
closest  possible  relations  with  China.  Al- 
though China  is  often  a  nuisance  to  the 
Kremlin,  it  nevertl.eiess  enormously  in- 
creases the  latter's  weight  m  International 
affairs.  The  two  countries  will  never  break 
with  each  other,  although  they  struggle 
within  the  existing  framework  Now  the 
struggle  has  been  brought  out  Into  the  open 
and  has  been,  as  It  were,  made  legal  within 
that  framework. 


(From   the  Christian  Science   Monitor,  Apr. 
9,  1960] 

HOTBOX    ON    THE    SlNO-SOVITT    EXPRESS 

(By  Wr.llam  H,  Stringer  i 
Washington  — There  is   much  speculation 
these  days  concerning  relations  between  the 
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Soviet  Union  and  It*  e:ephan:;ne  ally.  Com- 
munist China.  Do  tenslor.s  and  strains  ex- 
ist? Or  la  the  Moscow- Pelplng  expresa  or. 
the  rails,  ajid  running  smoothly  ' 

Occasionally  one  encounters  a  r  ire  slice  of 
exp>ert  opinion,  perchance  from  a  Western 
diplomat  and  student  of  affairs  who  ha« 
seen  service  recently  tn  Pelpin<.  riuch  ar.  ex- 
pert's view  Is  available  today  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  Slno-Sov-.c;  alliance.  Hjw 
run  the  relations? 

In  the  first  place,  one  mus:  repor'  that 
Pel  pings  rulers  are  Just  about  as  mis;n- 
formed  concerning  condition.s  in  the  out- 
side world"  as  the  West  :s  poorly  Infiirmed 
about  conditions  within  the  'hidden  Isini;- 
dom."  In  Pelplng's  severe  In'erpretatl.  n  oi 
recent  history,  the  Soviet  successes  in  sput- 
niks and  luniks  and  ICBM  s  has  shifted  '^e 
world  balance  "all  the  way  '  to  the  Commu- 
nist side.  In  the  Communist  rulers'  view 
the  capitalist  world  will  collapse  now,  with 
a  very  slight  push 

Moscow,  whatever  the  pretensions  of  its 
propaganda,  has  a  different  view  Premi*>r 
Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  flnds  consWercible  sta- 
bility In  the  West,  and  ?ertain:y  no  push- 
overs. 

Again,  the  romanticist  Pelplng  estimate  i« 
that  any  alleviation  In  world  tensions  has 
come  about  solely  because  the  West  has  be^-n 
frightened  Into  talking  peace — but  its  inten- 
tions still  are  strictly  dishonoraole  and 
abominable.  Mosow's  view  is  that  the 
"forces  of  p>eace"  are  gaining  :n  the  'Western 
countries,  although  some  men  still  are  ad- 
vocating "wicked"  policies — some  of  the  ad- 
visers of  President  Elsenhower,  for  instance 

These  differing  assessments  of  how  the 
world  wags  are  the  source  of  some  of  the 
tensions  between  Moscow  and  Pelplng,  In  the 
expert  view 

The  Slno-Soviet  alllar.ce  Ls  not  about  to 
become  unstuck,  by  anv  means  But  there 
are  sharp  strains  in  foreign  p>oUcy,  to  name 
one  area.  The  Communist  Chlne?e,  moti- 
vated by  their  quixotic  cor.adence  In  the 
Imminent  world  trlum.ph  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
went  on  a  veritable  foreign  pxj  icv  spree  be- 
ginning In  1958  They  brrke  '.7  trade  reli- 
tlons  with  Japan,  to  then-  own  sreat 
dlsadvantaige.  They  denounced  Yugcslavla. 
They  wrecked  thetr  wn  tma^e  In  India. 
They  abstirdiv  mistreated  and  humiliated 
Asian  d'.pVomats  In  Pelpm? — am.  ng  them 
some  very  Influential  citizen.?  of  free  .^la — 
therebv  building  a  harsh  nam^"  for  Commu- 
nist China  among  a  wide  section  of  Asia's 
Intelligentsia. 

Finally  Premier  Khrushchev  h.^d  to  step  in. 
In  September  1&69  and  warn,  against  adven- 
turist foreign  policies  He  did  not  single 
out  Oommunlst  China,  but  his  admonitions 
were   Intended   directly   f  .r  Pe'.;<lne. 

So  foreign  policy  strains  do  exist  Pelplng 
was  sulky  throughout  Mr  Khrushchev's 
Southeast  Asia  trip:  Communist  China  Is  a 
sulky  ally  Off  the  S(.v;et  Union 

Then  there  are  economic  tensions  Pelpmg 
prates  oft^r.  of  Its  "gratitude"  for  Soviet 
economic  assistance  With  Soviet  aid.  .300 
factories  are  in  course  of  c<;)rL=tructlon  But  , 
Pelplng's  Moscow  -recIUs  ar°  exhausted.  It 
has  to  repay  Its  loans  and  .t  is  ope::!y  com- 
plaining abiut  the  izrain  It  must  export  to 
the  So'.iet  Union  In  a  tlm-  of  poor  harvests. 
Moscow  stlU  will  help  Its  ally  to  achieve 
indtlstrlallzation.  but  there  are  no  "give- 
aways' In  Soviet  economic  aid  to  CJommunlst 
China. 

There  Is  also  the  Ideological  tension. 
wMch  Is  mentioned  frequenrlv  Moscow,  of 
course,  resented  Peinlnj  s  aFstT*..-n  that  the 
barraclcslike  communes  system  represented  a 
swift  advance  Into  pure  communism.  Soviet 
ofTicUls  have  scoffed  O'^caslonally  In  public  at 
Peipln^'s  asserti.'n  to  be  the  fountalnhead  of 
Communist  dogrna  Since  1958.  Peipmg  has 
shown  gp-eater  public  deference  to  Mijscow's 
ideological  role,  but  the  competition  is  still 
there. 


Finally  the.'-e  are  t;ie  nu.lear  s^re-vses  It 
is  difficult  T  1  verify  dispatches  s  lylng  tlxat 
Moscow  has  refused  to  accord  Pelpme  any- 
thing like  maximum  nuclear  .assistance. 
But  :ne  ln;pressl<ni  is  "hat  the  S.)vlet  Union 
rias  n  t  ^Iven  Pelplng  e'.  en  a  ma^or  pf^wer 
reactor  yet.  and  cert.anly  is  lu  r  prepared  t<3 
:r  -..^e  n  .  .•■  r  x-  r.r  :  ~  f  r  i  ■jmmuni.sl 
China's  army  bec.iuse  ol  tiie  'irrespy inslbil- 
ity  ■  Pelplng  has  displayed  In  foreign  policy. 

We  can  makr'  •  -i  much  of  these  stresaes 
'..•■.d  tensions  I  he  West  may  have  f»veraokl 
luself  already  on  the  population  pre&sures 
allegedly  forcing  Oommunlst  China  to  look 
nungri.y  at  the  waste  splices  of  Siberia;  there 
<ire  still  waste  spaces  available  in  western 
China. 

But  there  is  no  doubt,  according  to  expert 
opinion,  that  differing  points  of  view,  ideo- 
logical disputes,  economic  pressures,  and 
Moscow's  concern  not  to  overarm  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  giant,  do  exist  and  do  affect 
the  Bura-slan  partnership.  There  are  several 
troublesome  hotbozes  on  the  Moscow -Pelplng 
expre&s. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  29,  1960 1 

COMMtJNIST      ATFIKMATIOW      OF      UNrTY      HlXO 

Soviet  -  Chinese  Compromki  —  Peipino 
Backed  Khrushchev  Coexistince  Line 
BUT  Moscow  Accepted  Appeal  roR  Red's 
Grz.\ter  Mn-n.^RY 

(  By  Harry  Schwartz  i 

Tl;e  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
appear  to  have  c  jmpromised  som.e  of  their 
Ideological  dlfTerences  in  the  conference  held 
at  Bucharest  l-i-st  veek 

T^ie  declaration  of  12  ruling  Communist 
Parties  published  yesterday  Indicates  that 
Premier  Khrushchev  paid  a  price  for  the 
Chinese  agreement  to  bow  on  the  points  he 
has  recently  been  stressing  The  price  seems 
to  be  a  mandate  permitting  them  to  encour- 
age greater  militancy  among  Communist  Par- 
ties of  the  We- tern  World. 

The  far:  t.at  a  declaration  on  the  matter 
w  i.s  issued  would  seem  to  underline  the  im- 
p  'rtance  both  sides  attached  to  the  cleavage 
on  Ideology 

The  careful  wording  of  the  Buchiu-est 
declaration  and  Its  omission  of  one  key  topic 
suggest  that  hard  bargaining  went  on  In  the 
nessions  of  the  Communist  leaders. 

CHINESE    ACCEPT    SOVIET    VIEW 

The  Chinese  accepted  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's theses  about  the  peaceful  coexist- 
ence of  countries  with  different  social  systems 
and  the  possibility  of  avoiding  wars.  B<Jth 
ideas  had  been  attacked  in  Chinese  writings 
in  recent  months,  especially  Just  before  and 
after  the  summit  meeting  in  Paris.  The 
Chinese  also  pledged  themselves  to  try  to 
prevent  war. 

In  return,  the  Soviet  leader  agreed  to  a 
modification  of  the  Conununlst  declaration 
signed  in  Moscow  In  November  1957.  The 
change  put  armed  Communist  revolution  on 
eux  equal  ideological  plane  of  respectability 
with  the  Idea  of  peaceful  capture  of  power  in 
non-Communist  countries. 

Apparently  no  agreement  was  reached  on 
whether  the  rightwlng  "revisionist"  or  the 
leftwlng  "sectarian"  danger  was  now  the 
greatest  for  Communist  Parties.  The  topic 
Is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bucharest  declara- 
tion. In  the  Moscow  declaration  of  1957  the 
"revisionist"  line,  exemplified  by  Yugoslav 
"liberalism."  was  declared  the  main  threat, 
but  in  recent  weeks  Soviet  statements  have 
assailed  the  "left  sectarian,"  or  orthodox 
view,  widely  interpreted  as  being  that  of 
China. 

The  nature  of  the  Soviet  concession  be- 
comes apparent  if  statements  in  the  Moscow 
and  Bucharest  declarations  are  compared. 

In  the  Moscow  declaration  of  1957  the 
emphasis  was  on  the  p>os8lblllty  of  pe-a,.:elul 
capture   of   power    by   parliamentary    means. 


except  when  capitalists  opp>ose  such  a  move. 
The  declaratloc  said : 

"In  the  event  of  the  ruling  classes'  resc.-t- 
Ing  to  violence  against  people,  the  poasl- 
bility  of  nonpeaceful  transition  to  socialism 
should  be  borne  in  mind  Leninism  teaches, 
and  experience  confirms,  that  the  ruling 
classes   never    relinquish   power   voluntarily 

"In  this  case  the  degree  of  bitterness  and 
the  forma  of  the  class  struggle  will  depyend 
not  BO  much  on  the  proletariat  as  on  the 
resistance  put  up  by  the  reactionary  circles 
to  the  win  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people,  on  these  circles'  using  force  at 
one  or  another  stage  of  the  struggle  for 
socialism." 

The  Bucharest  declaration  does  not  at- 
tempt to  limit  armed  revolution  to  cases 
where  violent  resistance  is  encountered  and 
simply  says,  after  a  partial  quotation  from 
the  Moscow  declaration  about  the  possi- 
bility of  peaceful  capture  of  power: 

"At  the  same  time  It  la  also  necessary  to 
proceed  from  the  possibility  of  the  working 
class  gaining  a  victory  for  the  Socialist  revo- 
lution   by   nonpeaceful   means" 

The  Btgnlflcf  nee  of  this  change  of  line  Is 
heightened  by  these  facts : 

Premier  Khrushchev  has  said  the  world- 
wide triumph  of  communism  Is  Inevitable 
because  Soviet  successes  In  economic  and 
technological  fields  will  make  it  plain  that 
the  Soviet  system  is  the  beet  form  of  society. 
This  implies  the  notion  that  such  superiority 
makes  armed  r»'volutlon  unnecessary.  The 
Bucharest  declaration  now  allows  Oommu- 
nlst leaders  to  conduct  armed  revolution 
^-ithout  waiting  for  people  to  be  convinced 
by  Soviet  successes. 

Earlier  this  month  an  article  In  the  Soviet 
newspapyer  Sovetskaya  Roeslya  castigated  as 
past  "leftist"  attempts  by  the  Spanish  and 
Iraqi  Communist  Parties  to  conduct  armed 
revolutions. 

A  key  element  in  the  Chinese  propaganda 
has  been  the  need  for  intensified  struggle 
against  the  imperialists  throughout  the 
world,  particularly  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  27.  1960 1 
ixrvrrABLE  Contlict? 

Former  Under  Secretary  of  State  Robert  D 
Murphy  has  directed  public  attention  toward 
one  of  the  more  Intriguing  questions  of  our 
generation.  Addressing  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Foundation  In  Chicago,  the 
retired  career  diplomat  said  "there  Is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  certain  cleavage  may  exist" 
between  the  two  foremost  Communist  pow- 
ers. Soviet  Russia  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  and  that  differences  bet'ween  them 
will    inevitably   grow 

It  Is  not  the  first  time  that  this  view  has 
been  expressed  in  the  Western  World,  but  Mr 
Murphy's  unusually  high  qualifications  and 
his  careful  discussion  of  the  matter  carry 
great  weight.  He  points  out.  for  example. 
that  there  is  fundamental  ground  for  such  a 
conflict  In  the  "historical  and  cultural  differ- 
ences" between  Eurasian  Russia  and  Asian 
China.  To  these  may  be  added  the  practical 
problem  of  maintaining  peace  and  tran- 
quility along  a  3,500-mlle  common  frontier, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  Pelplng's  policy 
of  aggressive  provocations  along  comparably 
long  and  dlfllcult-to-defend  borders  with  In- 
dia and  Pakistan  And,  finally,  he  points  to 
an  issue  of  political  disagreement,  namely, 
Pelplng's  brutal  application  of  the  communal 
system  In  China  after  Its  failure  and  with- 
drawal In  Russia  and  Yugoslavia. 

Significantly,  however,  Mr.  Murphy  Indi- 
cated his  approval  of  State  Department  policy 
that  we  should  do  little  or  nothing  to  exploit 
these  differences,  that  we  should  Instead  let 
them  develop  out  of  their  nattiral  causes. 
This  is  the  wise  ccmrse — If  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  the  danger  that  overt  Intervention 
might  force  the  two  Red  powers  Into  firmer 
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alliance  against  what  they  obviously  consider 
a  common  ft>e.  Relatively  undlstracted  on 
other  fronts,  they  may  find  m.ore  tUne  and 
reason  for  destructive  conipttltion  within  the 
Communist  empire   iim-U 

(From  the  EconuinlAt.  Feb   20   1960; 

The  Kast  Wir.i^-   The  Chinese  Are  Openly 
Opposing    Mr     Khrushc-hev  s    F^mct    To- 

WA'-n    THF    TNlTfT)    .^TATT.- 

Fr  ■'.::  M  '« fv  ;,;  d  Pel;  ;r,g  this  past  week 
have  come  the  expected  strains  acclaiming 
"the  everlasting.  Indestrucllble  and  fraternal 
alliance  "  of  Russia  and  China  on  Its  10th 
anniversary.  By  all  accounts,  the  ofBcial 
Junketing  has  had  It*  strains,  too.  This  has 
not  been  altogether  Mr.  Khrushchev's  fault. 
True,  he  happened  to  be  in  India  on  the 
festive  day,  last  Sunday.  True,  he  Is  on  a 
diplomatic  passage  designed  to  repair,  as  far 
as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  some  of  the 
broken  bridges  that  Chinese  policy  has  left 
behind  It  lu  8.DUtheast  Asia  in  the  last  2 
years.  True,  the  Pelplng  home  service  thinks 
BO  little  of  this  performance  of  his  that  it 
has  kept  all  news  of  It  from  its  listeners.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  wired  his  greetings  to  Pelplng,  of 
course  But  that  Mas  not  enough  to  per- 
suade Chairman  Mao  or  Mr  Chou  to  put  In 
an  appearance  at  the  Soviet  Embassy's  cele- 
bration, or  their  own.  From  where  Mr 
Klirushchev  stands,  the  east  wind  Is  blow- 
ing decidedly  chilly  these  days. 

The  Chinese  have  set  their  faces  against 
the  Russo-Amerlcan  detente;  and  they  have 
constantly  said  so  In  the  pest  weeks.  On 
January  2!8t  the  Chinese  foreign  minister, 
Marshal  Chen  Yl,  condemned  the  United 
States  for  using  the  talk  of  peace  simply  as 
a  cover  for  its  policies  of  aggression  He  did 
not  dissent  from  Mr  Khrushchev's  disarma- 
ment proposals,  but  liisLsted  that  "any  Inter- 
national disarmament  a^eement  which  Is 
arrived  at  without  the  formal  participation 
of  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic  and  the 
signature  of  its  delegate  cannot,  of  course, 
have  any  binding  force  on  China." 

The  Pelplng  People's  Dally,  on  the  same  day 
attacked  President  Elsenhower's  state  of  the 
Union  and  budget  messages  for  employing 
the  "vilest"  cold  war  language  This  denial 
of  the  6j>lrlt  of  Camp  David  was  repeated  In 
the  remark.-^  by  Mr  Kang  Sheng,  the  Chinese 
observer  at  the  Warsaw  Pact  ct)nferer.ce  in 
Moscow  on  Februarv  4.  In  which  he  openly 
dissented  from  Mr  Khruslichev's  estimate  of 
American  Intentions.  Mr  Kang's  warning  to 
his  allies  was  Immediately  broadcast  by  Pek- 
ing radio,  although  its  influence  could  not  be 
det-ected  In  the  c<eclaratlon  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev dictated  to  his  Warsaw  Pact  allies. 

The  debate  has  gone  on  through  the  treaty 
celebrations  which  have,  indeed,  provided  the 
Chinese  with  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
make  themselves  heard.  In  Sunday's  Prav- 
da,  a  three-column  message  for  anniver- 
sary day  from  Mrs.  Soong  Ching-ling,  widow 
of  Sun  Yat-sen.  set  out  the  Pelplng  objections 
before  the  Russian  public  The  contrast  be- 
tween Mrs  Soong's  strictures  on  President 
El.senhower'8  "mask  of  an  envoy  of  peace  " 
and  Mr.  Khrushchev's  mildly  favorable  Im- 
preeslon  of  the  Prefident  will  not  be  lost  on 
Pravda's  readers  In  its  anniversary  issue, 
the  Pelplng  People's  Daily,  claiming  that 
"the  aggressive  nature  of  US  Imperial- 
ism has  not  changed  at  all. "  indulged  in  an 
outburst  of  righteous  orthodoxy; 

"The  people  of  our  country  will  resolutely 
struggle  to  the  end  against  all  attempts  by 
the  Imperialist  and  international  reactionary 
cliques  to  split  the  solidarity  of  the  socialist 
camp  and  the  solidarity  of  the  mternational 
Communist  movement,  as  well  as  against 
modern  revisionism — the  main  danger  to  the 
current  International  Communist  move- 
ment" 

While  Pelplne  was  revolving  these  thouehts, 
Mr  Khrushchev  was  makins  encouraging  re- 
murks  on  Indian  industrial  progress  under 
the   shadow   of   the   Bhilai    steel   plant,    the 


"symbol  of  S..vlet -Indian  friendship"  Mr 
Khriishchev  is  probably  not  a  modern  revi- 
slunlst  1  within  U^e  ordinary  meaning  of  that 
rtexlble  term  >  and  no  one  of  his  aJUes  has 
dared  to  call  him  one,  not  yet.  But  to  Pel- 
plng It  is  a  galling  experience  VS)  see  Soviet 
aid  providing  one  of  the  economic  showplaces 
of  its  chief  Asian  rival.  Indian  ajplause  for 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  assertion  of  the  punch 
shila  principles  has  a  pointed  ring  To  the 
Chinese  there  Is  very  little  in  his  tour  that 
can  possibly  go  right  for  them.  Even  Presi- 
dent Sukarno,  of  Indonesia,  playing  happy 
host  to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  has  Just  arranged 
a  visit  to  Yugoslavia. 

After  10  years  of  diplomatic  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union  the  Chinese  seem  fully 
determined  i.o  show  that  they  have  a  mind 
and  will  of  their  own.  They  do  not  sliare 
Russian  sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of  the  un- 
committed countries,  nor  do  they  appreciate 
the  subtleties  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  diplomacy. 
They  are  for  the  extremists  ever>n»here:  In 
the  Caribbean.  In  Algeria,  in  blr^ck  Africa. 
Inside  the  Soviet  bloc  they  are  for  HTr 
Ulbrlcht  and  his  kind  (even  to  the  Peorle  s 
Daily  claiming  that  rocket  weapons  for  East 
Germany  are  not  only  "fully  Justified  taut 
also  necessary"),  and  It  may  be  assumed 
that  there  are  advocates  of  the  hard  line  in 
more  influential  places  than  east  Berlin 
who  stand  up.  in  turn,  for  the  Chinese, 
To  Pelplng  the  U.S.  position  in  Eiirope 
Is  directly  analogous  to  the  US.  pcjEltlon 
In  Formosa  and.  despite  the  Um.ltatlons 
put  on  American  action  by  the  revised  secu- 
rity treaty,  in  Japan  as  well  Any  distraction 
from  this  basic  conflict  with  the  West,  even 
those  distractions  prompted  by  Mr  Khru- 
shchev's desire  to  a\ert  mutual  annihilation 
in  a  nuclear  war,  are  severely  distrusted  in 
Pelplng — as  they  may  be  in  certain  circles  in 
Moscow. 

The  Chinese  consider  that  their  own  policy 
toward  India  Is  the  one  best  designed  to 
hasten  what  they  believe  to  be  the  inevitable 
triumph  of  the  east  wind  over  the  west  wind. 
They  have  seen  no  cause  to  repent  of  their 
actions  In  Tibet  (which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  supporting! 
or  along  the  Himalayan  border  with  India. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that,  whatever  else 
they  "expect  of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  they  would 
have  welcomed  any  open  attempt  to  mediate 
between  them  and  Mr.  Nehru,  This  knowl- 
edge, and  the  knowledge  that  Southeast  Asia 
was  watching  for  any  sign  that  he  meant  to 
overrule  Chinese  policy,  seems  to  have  tied 
Mr  Khrushchev's  hands  In  India.  He  may 
lia\e  been  able  to  encourage  Mr.  Nehru  to 
Invite  Mr.  Chou  to  Delhi  (for  which  Mr. 
Nehru  has  now  been  accused  of  weakness  by 
his  opponents),  but  for  the  rest  he  had  to 
keep  to  tlie  tightrope,  and  his  performance 
did  not  unduly  impress  the  Indians. 

Even  so,  the  dialogue  between  Moscow  and 
Pelplng  has  not  been  altogether  without  ef- 
fect on  either  side.  Mr.  Khrushchev's  latest 
image  of  the  western  opponents  of  co- 
existence hoisting  "the  cold  war  ass"  on  to 
the  roof  of  their  house  (meaning  that  it 
would  fall  through)  may  be  considered  a 
gesture  to  the  anti-American  critics.  But  it 
is  very  homely  fun  if  It  Is.  Fulfllling  the 
letter  of  the  Slno-Sovlct  alliance,  the  Soviet 
ambassador  in  Pelplng,  Mr.  S.  V.  Chervo- 
nenko,  has  at  last  been  able  to  get  his  tongue 
round  the  admission  that  the  Chinese  farm 
communes  have  "developed  a  momentous 
large-scale  mass  movement  for  Increasing 
production."  (Since  the  Chinese  now  claim 
to  be  engaging  In  socialist  construction  only. 
more  open  diplomatic  recognition  for  the 
communep  has  become  p>ossible  )  Mr.  Cher- 
vonenko  did.  however,  go  en  to  miprove  the 
shining  hour  on  February  14  by  reminding 
his  hosts  that  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic, 
which  randuf-ts  a  peaceful  foreign  policy,  is 
one  of  the  active  initiators  and  urganizers 
of  the  Bandung  conference. 

Was  It  the  spirit  o'  Bandung,  vor  t:;e  Inuni- 
nent  arrival  of  Mr    Khrushchev  in  person  at 


Rangioon  and  Jak.irta  that  h.as  .^ust  caused 
PeiplDg  t-o  settle  Its  chief  differences  with 
Burma  and  Indonesia?  It  is  a  nice  point. 
Chairman  Mao  and  Mr  Chou.  in  their  official 
message  celebrating  the  treaty  anniversary, 
sent  to  President  Voroshilov  and  Mr.  Kliru- 
shchev on  Februarv  13.  seemed  more  concilia- 
tory than  their  under; mgs  They  had  ap- 
proving words  for  the  Warsaw  Pact  declara- 
tion and  believed  that  the  cause  of  peace 
would  score  further  successes — althcuch  still 
with  the  proviso  .hat  "the  enemy  ot  peace 
may  work  to  obstiTict  and  sabotage   ' 

What  is  most  significant  about  these  rifts 
m  the  alliance  is  not  that  they  exist,  but 
that  they  should  be  made  so  apparent. 
China,  for  all  Its  ambition  and  pretension. 
is  not  yet  a  grea^w  power  The  pace  ol  its 
economic  development,  even  allowing  fur  the 
frequent  and  judicious  revision  of  statistics, 
is  great,  but  still  not  great  enough  t^c^  let 
China  stand  by  itself.  The  Chinese,  on  their 
own  admission,  Lave  no  more  than  50  OOO 
tractors  m  agricultural  production;  in  the 
five  chiel  industrial  cities  more  than  half 
the  workers  are  sill  engaged  in  m^anual  la- 
bor The  mofet  heartfelt  thanks  by  Peipmg 
m  the  past  week  have  been  for  Russian  eco- 
nomic aid.  particularly  in  the  290  major 
projects  that  are  "the  core  and  sinew  cf 
Chma'6  industrial  construction." 

It  is  still  unquestioned  in  Peiping  that 
Rus.sia  and  Chuaa  ii;»ve  Ui  live  together,  there 
Is  meaning  in  the  assertions  that  the  alliance 
of  050  million  is  unbreakable  and  insepar- 
able. But  that  is  not  to  suppose  tliat  the 
Chinese  do  not  mean  to  liave  an  increasing 
say  In  deciding  the  diplomatic  orientation 
of  tiie  alUiJice.  or  that  they  do  not  count  en 
finding  fresh  support  in  Moscow  if  h.li 
Khrushchev  returns  empty-handed  from  the 
summit. 


[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 

Herald.  Aug    16,  1960 1 

Soviet   Experts   LE.^vlNG   Chin* 

(By  K  C   Thaler) 

London,  August  15  — Relations  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
have  deteriorated  to  s'uch  a  point  that  Soviet 
technicians  and  advisers  are  leaving  China 
"by  the  tramload,"  it  was  reported  today 

The  reports  came  from  Yugoslav  corre- 
spondents In  Pelplng  and  obviously  were 
passed  by  the  Etrict  Chinese  Comm'anist 
censorship.  There  were  similar  reports  in 
French  circles  of  wholesale  moves  of  Rus- 
sian technicians. 

There  was  no  official  confirmation  in  West- 
ern capitals,  which  have  only  scanty  sources 
in  China,  but  the  Yugoslavs  gave  too  many 
details  to  be  igi},ored.  The  Yugoslavs  have 
been  among  the  closest  observers  and  critics 
of  China. 

FAU,    parley    expected 

It  generally  has  been  known  that  severe 
ideological  differences  have  erupted  between 
Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  and  China's 
Mao  Tse-tung  over  interpretation  of  the 
ideological  teachings  of  V  I,  Lenin  and  Karl 
Marx,  but  the  Yugoslav  reports  Indicated 
they  were  deeper  than  believed 

Communist  diplomats  in  London  reported 
last  week  that  Khrushchev  Is  expected  to 
confer  with  top  Chinese  Communist  leaders 
In  the  fall  when  he  goes  to  the  North  Korean 
capital  of  Pyongyang  for  his  first  visit.  They 
called   it   a  fence-m.endlnfr  trip 

The  chief  difference  between  \he  two  is 
that  Khrushche\  behe\es  m'-dern  events  and 
weapons  iaa\e  done  away  wnii  Lenin's  teach- 
ing that  war  between  the  Commun-ist  and 
capitalistic  nations  is  inevitable  Khru- 
shchev says  there  must  be  "peaceful 
coexistence  " 

The  Chinese  Communists  follow  the  Leum 
teachings  to  the  letter  and  are  said  to  be- 
lieve that  a  nuclear  war  even  might  aid 
the  Communists  because  there  are  so  many 
(.f  them  they  would  survive — that  such  a 
war  might  even  be  desirable. 
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I  FRENCH     PRE?S     H-iS    REPORT 

The  Peipmg  crrrepp' indent  of  the  official 
Yugoeldv  newspaper  Borba  and  of  the  official 
new  agency  Tanjus;  reported  that  Soviet  ex- 
perts were  leaving  daily  from  Peipmg  by  spe- 
cial "long  tralnloads  "  He  said  the  oflRclal 
reason  given  was  :nat  their  contracts  had 
expired 

A  FVench  press  report  from  Pelplng  men- 
tioned large-scale  departures  of  Soviet  tech- 
nicians from  Pelplng.  central  and  south 
China,   and   Shanghai 

Chinese  technicians  have  been  training  In 
Moscow  and  there  have  been  reports  some 
of  them  have  been  returning  to  Pelplng. 


I  From  the  Ne-.v    York  Times,   Aug.   15,   19601 
goviETS   Said  T      End   Hei  p  to   Red  China — 

Belgrade  Hears  Experts  Are  Being  WrrH- 

TRAWv — Signs  of  Wide  Breach  Seen 

Bzi GRADE  Yugoslavia.  August  14. — Soviet 
experts  working  In  Communist  China  are 
returning  home,  according  to  the  Yugoslav 
newspaper  Borba. 

In  an  article  from  Its  correspondent  In 
Pelplng,  published  over  the  weekend,  Borba 
said  special  trains  with  Soviet  experts  and 
advisers  were  departing  dally  from  the  Chi- 
nese capital. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  carefully 
worded  article  Is  that  Yugoslav  observers  In 
Pelplng  consider  the  exodus  Indicative  that 
Chinese-Soviet  relations  are  troubled  by 
more  than  an  Ideological  controversy.  It  is 
clear  the  Yugoslavs  think  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  contemplating  a  complete 
withdrawal  of  its  experts  and  advisers. 

Peiplng's  explanation  of  the  Russians'  de- 
parture was  that  their  terms  of  service  had 
expired,  but  Borba 's  correspondent  noted 
that  •different  versions"  were  circulating  In 
Pelplng.  throwing  a  more  serious  light  on 
'he  situation 

Observers  in  President  Tito's  capital  see 
a  direct  conneci'jn  between  the  mass  de- 
parture of  Soviet  experts  and  the  current 
Chinese  Communist  campaign  to  increase 
production  by  sending  high-ranking  officials 
and  other  highly  qualified  white-collar 
w.rkers  to  labor  In  the  pits  and  factories 

Bor'oas  corresp)ondent  WTOte  that  this  drive 
was  aimed  at  easing  the  difficult  situation 
In  which  many  factories  and  mines  were 
placed  by  the  departure  of  Soviet  advisers — 
an  indication  that  perhaps  the  exodus  car- 
ried out  without  much   preparation. 

So  far  the  brief  reports  received  here  have 
been  limited  to  descriptions  of  "long  train- 
loads"  of  Soviet  specialists  leaving  the  Chi- 
nese capital  and  to  hints  that  the  official 
explanation  could  not   be  entirely  accepted. 

For  the  Yugoslavs  the  mass  departure  of 
Soviet  experts  must  ring  a  familiar  bell,  and 
It  Is  perhaps  for  that  reason  that  they  are 
casting  doubt  on  the  official  version. 

In  1948.  before  the  ou>.slde  world  became 
aware  of  the  differences  between  Moscow  and 
Belgrade  and  while  the  controversy  was  mov- 
ing toward  Its  climax,  the  Soviet  Government 
ordered  the  withdrawal  of  Its  technical  ad- 
visers from  Yugoslavia.  Yugoslavia  later 
was  exrel.ed   from  the  Soviet  bloc. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  17.   1960] 
SiNo-RussiAN     Rift     Grows — Moscow     Bars 

Two  Peiping  Magazines  F^om  Circulation 

IN  Soviet  Union 

(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 
The  Soviet  Union,  In  an  unprecedentedly 
pointed  action  against  its  Communist  Chi- 
nese ally,  has  within  the  past  2  weeks  halted 
publication  and  distribution  Inside  Russia 
of  both  a  Pelplng  weekly  and  a  monthly 
magazine. 

This,  according  ti^  reliable  Information 
reaching  here.  Is  the  latest  In  a  momentous 
tram  'A  events  that,  in  Washington's  view, 
has  brought  the  downward  spiral  of  Pelplng- 
Moscow  relations  to  the  most  significant  low 
la  pos'war  history. 


Although  officials  stop  short  of  predicting 
a  Yugoslavia-like  expulsion  of  Pelplng  from 
the  Communist  bloc,  there  Is  a  consensus 
that  the  struggle  for  Ideological  and  strategic 
power  within  the  Communist  bloc  between 
Red  Chinese  Chief  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Soviet 
Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  has  reached 
unforeseen  proportions. 

Of  special  significance  Is  the  exodus  from 
Pelplng  of  Soviet  economic  technicians  which 
according  to  preliminary  diplomatic  advices, 
appears  to  have  been  ordered  by  Moscow  In 
reprisal  for  repeated  Communist  Chinese 
defiance  of  Russian  leadership. 

As  of  yesterday,  there  have  also  been  In- 
dependent confirmations  reaching  here  of 
reports  telling  of  "tralnloads"  of  Soviet 
experts  leaving  for  Moscow. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  economic 
technicians  were  In  the  process  of  helping 
the  Red  Chinese  construct  and  learn  to  run 
some  '290  Industrial  complexes  and  that  any 
sudden  exodus  might,  therefore,  gravely  In- 
terrupt the  pace  of  Pelplng  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Among  the  quarrels  between  Moscow  and 
Pelplng  have  been  the  question  of  how  far  to 
go  along  the  path  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
It  seemed  that  at  the  spring  Bucharest  meet- 
ing of  the  Soviet  bloc  Pelplng  had  been 
brought  around  to  public  acceptance  of  the 
Soviet  thesis  that  "war  Is  no  longer  Inevi- 
table," but  since  that  time  varlotia  Pelplng 
personalities  have  not  been  able  to  resist 
taking  potshots  at  the  Khrushchev  version 
of  the  need  to  avoid  nuclear  war. 

In  the  past  Moscow  and  Pelplng  have  often 
smothered  their  quarrels  with  blankets  of 
obsciore  ideological  language.  But  the  Rus- 
sian act  of  halting  the  distribution  of  two 
Communist  Chinese  pjerlodlcals  inside  the 
U.S.S.R.  holds  meaning  that  cannot  be 
camouflaged. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 

Herald,  July  1,  19601 

China-Soviet  DirrERENCES  Likely  To  Grow 

(By  Murray  Marder) 

Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  foreseeable  future  will  continue  close 
cooperation,  adjusting  to  growing  dlflerences 
between  them,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy has  concluded. 

This  Intelligence  assessment  was  drafted 
before  last  week's  Communist  bloc  harmony 
meeting  in  Bucharest,  which  would  appear 
to  add  support  to  the  CIA's  findings. 

In  the  Bucharest  meeting,  Moscow  and 
Pelplng  patched  together  an  accord-of -sorts 
on  their  Ideological  differences  over  peaceful 
coexistence  of  communism  and  capitalism. 
Many  Western  experts  regard  the  Soviet  kill- 
ing off  on  Monday  of  the  Geneva  disarma- 
ment talks  as  the  first  price  of  the  Internal 
Communist  bargaining  at  Bucharest,  turn- 
ing at  least  a  temporarily  colder  shoulder  to 
the  West. 

A  CIA  study  of  Western  and  Communist 
strengths,  made  public  yesterday  by  the  Sen- 
ate-House Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statis- 
tics, said: 

Peiplng's  emergence  with  the  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  as  a  second  Ideological  center  "can- 
not but  affect  Moscow's  hegemony  In  a  sys- 
tem which  claims  to  be  based  upon  a  uni- 
versal scientific  truth  and  thus  demands  a 
single  source  of  leadership  and  direction." 

problems  will  grow 

But  the  prospects  are  that  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  alliance  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  said  the  CIA  "will  be 
continued  close  cooperation  of  the  two  powers 
In  what  they  conceive  of  as  their  vital  strug- 
gle against  the  non-Communist  world." 

"Difficulties  and  problems"  between  Mos- 
cow and  Pelplng  will  probably  grow,  said  the 
report,  as  Communist  China's  rapidly  In- 
creasing power  reduces  Moscow's  leverage 
upon  it. 


The  mutual  advantage  of  their  ties,  never- 
theless, said  CIA,  apparently  will  oblige  them 
to  make  adjustments  between  the  revolu- 
tionary fervor  of  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  overall  objectives. 

In  releasing  the  CIA  report.  In  a  50-pa;je 
pamphlet.  RepresenUtlve  Richard  Bollinc. 
Democrat,  of  Missouri,  subcommittee  chair- 
man, said  It  was  submitted  by  CIA  Director 
Allen  W.  Dulles  In  response  to  a  request  by 
Senator  Jacob  K  Javits.  Republican,  of  New- 
York.  In  a  hearing  last  November. 

EASTEKN    EtTROPE    SITUATION 

In  Eastern  Europe.  CIA  reported,  "the 
future  outlook  Is  for  the  maintenance  of 
Soviet  control"  and  "Soviet  hegemony  in 
the  area  will  continue  to  constitute  a  posi- 
tive benefit  for  the  political  Interests  of  the 
USSR." 

But  maintaining  Soviet  Influence  there 
also  "will  be  beset  with  continuing  difficul- 
ties." 

"Even  though  the  USSR,  has  largely  suc- 
ceeded In  repairing  the  damage  caused  by 
the  Hungarian  revolt  and  Polish  riots  of 
1956  and  the  short-term  outlook  Is  for  less 
Instability.  It  appears  likely  that,  over  a 
period  of  time,  there  will  be  a  gradual  at- 
tenuation of  the  more  overt  forms  of  Soviet 
control  In  Eastern  Europe." 

The  Soviet  Union  ""may  feel  obliged  to 
grant  the  satellite  regimes  a  large  degree  of 
autonomy  In  the  hope  that  this  will  allay 
popular  hostility  and  avoid  acts  of  de- 
flance  "" 

Especially  timely  In  the  report  is  a  section 
on  the  growth  and  status  of  Communist 
Chinese  power 

The  report  stated 

Red  China's  Industrial  production  has 
been  expanding  at  "an  annual  average  rate 
of  about  23  percent.""  Its  gross  national 
product  "nearly  doubled  "  between  1950  and 
1958. 

FROM    GLOBAL    STANDPOINT 

Industrial  production  In  Red  China, 
"less  than  7  percent  of  that  of  the  USSR. 
in  1950.  may  have  grown  to  about  16  percent 
by  1958  and,  by  1965.  could  Increase  to  about 
25  percent."' 

FYora  a  global  standpoint,  the  report 
found : 

"On  balance  •  •  •  the  Western  Powers 
gain  more  from  their  alliances  than  the 
Soviet  bloc  does  from  Its  bloc  and  pact 
systems." 

However:  "With  an  annual  average  rate 
of  growth  projected  for  the  1959-65  period  of 
about  1  '2  times  that  of  the  aggregated  West- 
ern alliance,  the  growing  economic  strength 
of  the  Communist  bloc  is  a  formidable  chal- 
lenge to  the  West.  In  addition,  due  weight 
should  be  given  to  the  relatively  greater 
power  of  Communist  governments  to  direct 
the  expenditure  of  national  resources." 

In  military  terms,  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Soviet  satellites  and  Red  China  provide 
"over  50  percent  of  the  total  active  strength 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc 
•  •  •"  but  bloc  members  "are  far  more  de- 
pendent on  the  USSR,  for  advanced  weap- 
ons than  our  allies  are  upon  the  United 
States. '"  The  U.S.  allies  provide  almost  three- 
quarters  of  total  armed  forces  In  the  West- 
ern alliance,  about  two-fifths  of  the  aircraft 
and  about  three-flftbs  of  the  total  allied 
naval  strength. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  me  1  minute 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  be  allowed  1  minute,  the  time 
to  be  charged  to  neither  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 
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Mj.  IJ^LSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Miruiesota  for 
the  presentation  of  this  niformation  this 
morninif .  I  thaik  it  is  extremely  vital.  I 
concur  in  the  rea-foninr"  and  the  analysis 
which  the  Senator  from  Mirir.escta  has 
made  of  the  .subject  I  am  e:>pt<:;ally 
grat^tful  because  it  is  one  of  the  rare  in- 
stances in  which  we  hear  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  of  the  Soviets. 

I  do  not  want  to  become  overcpti- 
mistic  to  the  point  of  abandoning  our 
responsibihties.  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  numerous  difficulties. 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
points  out  one  of  the  very  grave  ones 
today.    I  commend  him  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  HL^MPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  am  doubly  appreciative 
becaa.se  of  his  very  careful  and  intense 
study  of  the  whole  .subject  matter  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  advances  of  inter- 
national communi.sm  throughout  the 
world 

Mr  L-^USCHE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota 


PAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMENT)- 
MENTS  t  'F   1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3758'  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  of  empioyef  s  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  oth»^r  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  watrn  under  the 
act  to  $125  an  ho.ir,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Mr  HOL1.AND  Mr  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  di.'^tinLUi.'^hed  Senator 
from  Iowa 

Mr  HICKEM.fK)PLR.  Mr  President, 
I  desire  to  Join  w*'uh  the  distmg'oished 
Senator  from  F^lorlda  in  his  struggle  to 
establish  certain  principles  as  repre- 
sented by  hLS  amendment,  and  to  resist 
what  I  heWew  to  be  certain  ommoios  im- 
plications and  coniphcaticns  m  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate 

In  the  first  j-lace.  as  I  read  :i.  the  bill 
now  before  us,  which  was  leported  by 
the  committee,  contains  an  astounding 
innovation  m  tlie  held  of  I-^ederai  con- 
trol over  private  enterprise.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  heretofore  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  other  Senators — but  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  the  pomt  again — 
that  the  very  phrase  in  section  4,  on 
page  5  of  the  bill,  now  includes  for  the 
first  time.  I  believe,  in  any  serious,  sub- 
stantial piece  of  legislation,  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  jurisdiction  in  any  field  of  enter- 
prise engaged  in  an  activity  aiTecting 
commerce 

I  do  not  believe  ;t  ran  be  ovei'  mpiia- 
sized  that  that  includes,  as  has  been 
admitted  on  the  floor  by  proponents  of 
the  bill,  almost  any  conceivable  business 
activity  In  whicl;  anyone  can  engage  in 
this  coimtry  It  is  the  mnst  all-;i;clusive 
blanketing  under  Federal  control  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  private  local  activ- 
ities which  I  tliink  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed. Perhaps  I  should  not  say  "pro- 
posed." but  it  is  one  of  the  most  all- 
encompyassing  efforts  to  include  all  busi- 
ness activities  under  tlie  jurisdiLtion  of 
the  Federal  Government. 


It  IS  no  excuse  and  it  is  no  safeguard, 
in  the  long  run.  to  say  that  the  activities 
which  the  Federal  Government  proposes 
to  lake  under  control  in  the  new  wage- 
hour  prop..fSal  are  limited  by  dollar  vol- 
imie.  The  dollar  volume  has  notlung 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  bill.  The  principle  is  the 
concentration  of  power  and  of  author- 
ity over  American  enterprise,  clear  down 
to  its  lowest  echelon  in  the  bureaucracy 
in  Washington. 

Again  I  say  that  to  place  a  dollar  lim- 
itation on  this  does  nothing  to  protect 
against  the  principle  which  is  sought 
to  be  established  in  the  bill.  For  that 
reason.  I  think  the  bill  is  ominous  and 
threatening;  and  if  the  bill  were  enacted 
in  its  present  form.  I  believe  it  would 
constitute  one  of  the  longest  steps  to- 
ward statism  that  could  be  taken  in  tins 
country  in  peacetime. 

For  that  reason,  among  others.  I  op- 
pose the  bill  In  the  form  in  which  it  came 
from  the  committee;  and  I  support  the 
Holland  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  a  i-reat  deal 
about  the  protections  of  tiie  Constitu- 
tion and  the  safeguards  it  affords  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
Constitution  was  first  ratified,  and  for 
a  good  many  years  thereafter,  it  was 
considered  that  it  contained  some  rather 
rigid  safeguards  which  protected  the 
rights  of  the  individual  against  en- 
croachment by  the  Government  or  by 
bureaucracy.  But  as  the  years  have 
passed,  and  especially  in  recent  years. 
I  believe  we  have  seen  Uie  courts  from 
time  to  time  interpret  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  in  such  a  way  as  to  put 
on  the  Constitution  a  totally  different 
concept  from  that  which  I  believe  the 
Foimding  Fathers  and  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution  had  of  it. 

The  10th  amendment  of  the  Cor^ti- 
tution  has  repeatedly  been  referred  to 
in  this  debate.  I  shall  not  go  into  detail 
at  this  time,  because  of  the  time  limita- 
tion which  is  in  effect.  But  I  submit 
that  the  safeguards  intended  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  10th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  certainly  have  been  circum- 
vented m  many,  many  ways  m  the  last 
few  years,  under  the  guise  of  economic. 
social,  or  political  expediency.  The  10th 
amendment  originally  stated,  and  still 
states,  in  express  words  that  the  Federal 
Government  pwjssesses  no  powers  exoept 
those  specifically  given  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  Constitution,  and 
that  all  other  powers  are  reserved  to 
the  States  or  to  the  people,  respectively. 
But  I  submit  that  httle  by  httle.  throu^ih 
■  emergency  legislation,"'  through  lejjis- 
lative  fiat,  through  court  interpretations, 
the  safeguarding  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  being  chipped  away,  until 
I  believe  that  today  it  is  apparent  that 
those  safeguards  are  at  a  dangerously 
low  ebb,  insofar  as  concerns  protecting 
the  people  of  the  country  aeainst  the 
encroachments  of  government. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  President. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  wiien  I  conclude. 
If  sufiQcient  time  is  then  available:  or, 
if  not.  perhaps  a  little  additional  time 
may  be  made  available  for  that  purpose, 

Mr.  CLARK     Very  well. 


Ml    HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President. 

1  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  not  set  up  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple against  the  people  or  to  protect  the 
fiovermnent  against  the  people.  Instea.i. 
the  Constitution  was  set  up  to  safeguard 
tlie  ri,t;hts  of  the  people  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  overbearing  or  a  rapacious 
government  or  government  ofiBcials.  But 
in  the  pending  measure  it  is  proposed 
that  Congre.<;s  take  away  a  privilege  and 
a  right  which  has  always  been  considered 
to  be  that  of  local  responsibility — that 
is  to  say,  the  right  to  conduct  busme-"^s 
within  a  State,  in  accordance  with  State 
laws,  and  without  interference  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  this  measure  it  is  proposed  to  take 
away  that  right,  and  to  bring  under  tlie 
blanket  of  bureaucracy,  under  the 
blanket  of  Federal  Government  author- 
ity, every  economic  activity  m  the  coun- 
try. In  "fact,  I  believe  it  was  pointed  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  only  a  few  days 
ago  that  even  the  major  sponsor  of  the 
bill  could  not  point  out  even  one  eco- 
nomic actinty  in  the  country  that  would 
not  be  imder  the  basic  purview  of  this 
measure,  despite  the  fact  that  the  bill 
contains  a  dollar  limitation  as  regards 
the  sales  of  the  prod'ucts  of  a  particular 
business.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  to 
which  I  have  referred  is  set  forth  in  the 
bill,  and  it  is  destructive  and  it  is  omi- 
nous and  I  think  it  should  be  stopped. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not 
necessarily  opposing  a  minimum  wage. 
but  whenever  we  set  a  minimum  wage, 
it  has  an  effect  all  through  the  economy. 
Whether  the  individuals  it  affects  m 
every  case  are  completely  subject  to  the 
law  makes  no  difference,  for  it  has  that 
interrelated  affect  throughout  our  econ- 
omy: and  every  time  we  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage,  in  the  affected  areas  its  ef- 
fect goes  right  down  to  the  little  busi- 
nessman and  to  the  little  enterpriser,  to 
the  man  who  has  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  struggle  to  rise,  and  m  many  cases  it 
places  on  him  a  burden  which  he  caimot 
meet  or  s'ustain,  and  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  develop  successfully 
imder  our  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  t-o  th^e  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  expired. 

Mr  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  additional  :r.;:lute.>^  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  had  hoped  to 
complete  these  remarks  before  now. 

Mr  President,  if  anyone  thinks  this  bill 
will  not  affect  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  crops  in  the  Middle  West  if  anyone 
thinks  this  bill  will  not  affect  the  price  of 
everything  the  farnier  buys,  because  of 
increased  labor  costs,  increased  ma- 
chinery costs,  and  increased  costs  of  sup- 
plies, all  one  will  need  to  do  will  be  to 
wait  a  very  short  time  after  the  bill  be- 
comes effective,  and  then  he  will  find 
that  out. 

Today,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
cost-price  squeeze  to  which  the  farmer  is 
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subjected,  and  under  which  he  is  suffer- 
ing. He  suffers  under  it  because  escala- 
tion in  labor  costs  has  been  so  great  that 
It  has  increased  the  cost  of  everything  the 
farmer  has  to  buy,  to  the  point  where  in 
many  cases  his  profits  are  being  squeezed 
down  to  virtually  nothing  or  to  actually 
nothing:  and  this  measure  will  only 
compound  that  felony 

So.  Mr.  President,  let  no  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  farmer  or  m  agriculture 
fail  to  realize  that  this  bill  will  be  a  body 
blow  to  agriculture  and  will  further  re- 
duce the  farmer  s  opportunities  for  prof- 
its and  prosperity. 

Mr  President,  what  is  true  of  the  effect 
of  the  bill  on  the  farmer  is  also  true  of 
the  effect  of  the  bill  on  all  small  busi- 
nesses But  in  our  Nation,  we  hope  to 
preserve  the  opportunity  of  the  small 
enterpriser  to  develop  his  own  business 
and  to  grow,  without  control  by  bureauc- 
racy or  by  the  Gn'.'^rr.n-.pn' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional tim.e  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  expirfri 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  m  order  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  ask  his  question  and  in 
order  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  may 
respond  to  ;: 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute 

Mr  HICKENLOr.PER.  I  thank  the 
Senator 

Mr  L-AUSCHE  Without  subscribing 
to  the  implication  contained  in  my 
question,  if  we  thus  pump  up  the  cost 
of  living  and  also  decrease  the  value  of 
the  dollar  and  the  value  of  the  thrift 
savings,  and  thus  weaken  the  position 
of  the  entire  economy,  including  the 
position  of  the  farmer,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  help  the  fanner,  on  a  subse- 
quent day.  by  giving  him  more  subsidy? 

Mr  HICKKNLOOPER.  Well,  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  I  do  not  think  handouts,  boun- 
ties, and  subsidies  help  anyone  in  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  cycle  could 
go  on.  and  we  could  do  it.  could  we  not? 

Mr.  HICKEN7.00PER  The  cycle 
could  go  on  and  on ;  and  it  will  go  on  if 
provisions  of  this  kind  are  continued.  In 
that  event,  it  will  go  on  and  on  and 
on,  until  all  the  economy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  eventually  be  at  the  mercy 
of  Government  bureaucracy.  And  at 
that  point  our  Nation  will  become  a 
static  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mc  Nam-ara  m  the  chair  > .  The  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  myself. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  just  too  bad  that 
Senators  who  are  intending  to  vote  for 
this  measure  will  not  subject  themselves 
either  to  the  responsibility  of  hearing 
the  opposition  or  to  the  opportunity  to 
speak  in  support  of  their  own  proposal. 
I  cannot  help  but  think  of  an  old  say- 


ing: 'None  are  so  blind  as  they  that  won't 
see;  none  are  so  deaf  as  those  who  won't 
hear." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  revolutionary 
proposal,  and  it  is  a  proposal  which,  just 
as  surely  as  we  are  here  in  this  Chamber 
today,  involves  inflation  in  greater  de- 
gree than  we  already  have,  involves 
destruction  of  opportunity  and  savings, 
involves  destruction  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  savings  of  millions  of  our 
people,  strikes  a  blow  at  the  elderly  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation,  strikes  a  blow  at  the 
very  people  who  are  sought  to  be  aided 
and  benefited,  because  of  the  fact  that 
their  real  wages  will  not  go  up:  and 
strikes  a  blow  at  all  the  people  in  the 
country,  because  the  price  increases 
which  are  going  to  have  to  be  passed  on 
will  hurt  us  all.  There  just  is  not  any 
other  conclusion  to  be  reached  if  any- 
one will  look  at  the  facts. 

The  truest  thing  that  has  been  said 
on  the  floor  today  by  one  or  two  Senators 
who  have  spoken  in  support  of  the  meas- 
ure was  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI.  who  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  those  who  sup:x)rt 
this  measure  are  going  to  be  hurt  politi- 
cally rather  than  helped.  I  join  very 
strongly  in  that  expression,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  realize  that  the  political  impli- 
cations do  not  apply  to  many  Senators, 
and  they  do  not  care  about  it.  but  it  is 
going  to  affect  some,  and  we  are  all 
going  to  be  affected  by  it.  I  saw  the 
application  of  that  f^rst  hand  in  1949. 
when  we  went  through  the  same  debate 
here,  and  my  then  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida  supported  the  great 
increase  in  the  wage  and  hour  bill  which 
is  involved  here.  He  had  to  run  for  re- 
election the  next  year,  and  he  was  very 
soundly  beaten.  Prom  my  personal  ob- 
servation, I  know  the  position  which  he 
took  upon  this  bill,  affecting  great  masses 
of  our  people,  was  in  part  responsible  for 
the  result  in  that  rather  historic  race. 

And  why  nof:"  Here  is  a  bill  which 
reaches  over  State  lines  into  fields  which 
have  never  before  been  preempted  or 
even  approached  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Here  is  a  bill  which  will  surely 
increase  the  cost  of  living  for  every  per- 
son, and  therefore  will  destroy,  in  large 
measure,  the  independence  of  many 
elderly  people  who  thought  they  had 
adequately  prepared  and  safeguarded 
themselves  for  their  old  age  by  living 
frugal  lives  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  said  that  this  ap- 
proach is  revolutionary,  and  it  is.  It  not 
only  slaps  down  the  reservations  and 
exemptions  suggested  by  the  original 
sponsors.  President  Roosevelt  and  Sena- 
tor Black  and  Representative  Celler  in 
1938;  it  slaps  down  those  same  reserva- 
tions made  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  in  1949.  when 
the  matter  was  again  reexamined,  upon 
debate  much  more  adequate  than  is  pos- 
sible under  the  conditions  obtaining  in 
this  short  extended  session,  when  every- 
body is  wanting  to  get  home,  and  when 
a  great  many  wish  to  spend  as  much 
time  as  they  can  on  political  discussions 
rather  than  discussions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  proposes  to  put 
in  the  scrap  can  the  precautions  of  all 
the  early  siJonsors  of  this  measure  and. 


instead,  extend  it  into  a  field  which  has 
heretofore  been  safeguarded  as  the  intra- 
state field  of  business.  The  proponents 
say  it  is  safe  to  break  down  the  exemp- 
tion of  retail  and  service  establishments 
within  the  States  because,  as  they  say. 
we  are  only  jumping  on  big  businesses, 
businesses  that  gross  $1  million  a  year  or 
more. 

ITiere  are  several  observations  I  want 
to  make  on  that  point.  FMrst.  when  we 
look  at  the  original  bill.  S.  1046.  intro- 
duced oy  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, which  was  converted  into  the  bill 
which  is  now  before  us.  the  measure  of 
the  amount  which  a  retail  business  could 
carry  on  and  still  be  under  the  wage  and 
hour  bill  was  fixed  at  $500,000.  instead 
of  $1  million,  and  the  measure  for  laun- 
dering and  that  type  of  business,  instead 
of  being  $1  million,  was  $250,000.  The 
coverage  of  that  bill  was  sizably  larger, 
encompassing  some  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lion new  workers.  The  subcommittee 
reported  this  bill  to  the  full  committee 
with  an  even  larger  coverage  of  11  mil- 
lion workers.  The  full  committee,  after 
working  its  will  on  the  measure,  and 
adopting  some  degree  of  conservatism 
to  their  approach,  reported  it  as  the  com- 
mittee bill  with  a  coverage  of  some  5 
million  new  workers. 

We  are  told  by  both  introducers  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  in  their 
opening  statements,  and  the  idea  has 
been  made  clear  ever  since,  that  it  is 
their  wish  to  extend  this  measure  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  to  cover  some  more 
of  the  workers  of  the  country  and  to 
invade  to  a  greater  and  greater  degree 
the  field  heretofore  protected  and  pre- 
served as  intrastate  business. 

Now  to  come  to  this  $1  million  figure: 
May  I  remind  the  Senate,  first,  that  the 
measure  of  small  business  as  announced 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
which  is  an  arm  of  this  Government,  is 
a  business  which  does  no  more  than  $2 
million  a  year.  So.  every  business  that 
does  below  $2  million  worth  of  business 
a  year  is  included — embracing  a  variety 
of  businesses — and  every  business  that 
is  included  in  this  proposed  bill  under 
$2  million  is  a  small  business,  within 
the  classification  of  that  arm  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  deals  specifically  with 
the  protection  of  small  business. 

Aside  from  that,  let  me  remind  the 
Senate  that  a  $1  million  gross  a  year 
business  is  applicable  to  many  small 
businesses,  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
businesses.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
automobile  dealers,  it  does  not  take  too 
many  sales,  even  without  regard  to  their 
service  dep>artments.  to  bring  the  auto- 
mobile dealer  to  a  point  where  his  total 
gross  for  the  year  is  $1  million.  The 
same  thing  Ls  true  of  agricultural  equip- 
ment dealers.  The  same  thing  is  true 
with  respect  to  supermarkets  throughout 
this  Nation  which  are  owned  by  one  per- 
son and  which  operate  as  independent 
supermarkets.  Some  of  the  finest  super- 
markets in  my  State  are  independent 
organizations.  Some  of  the  finest  super- 
markets everywhere  one  may  go  are  in- 
dependent organizations. 

They  of  course  do  a  volume  of  business 
of  a  million  dollars  or  more,  or  they 
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could  not  do  business  on  the  basis  on 
which  they  operate. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  first  point 
I  wish  to  make  in  this  matter,  for  it 
illustrates  the  fact  that  the  bill  would 
not  deal  exclusively  with  big  business. 
but  would  also  deal  with  many  busi- 
nesses which  we  would  all  ret:ard  as 
small  businesses. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  would  result  in  the  long  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  reaching  further 
and  further.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
definition  in  the  bill  which  imposes  the 
minimiun  wage  provision  against  enter- 
prises rather  than  establishments. 
Senators  will  find  in  the  bill  the  defini- 
tions of  "establishment'  and  enter- 
prise." To  put  it  briefly,  the  establish- 
ment Is  a  single  unit.  The  enterprise  is 
a  group  of  establishments  or  units  which 
are  doing  business  together.  They  do 
not  have  to  be  under  the  same  owner- 
ship. Mr  President  The  bill  makes  it 
very  clear  that  if  they  conduct  joint  op- 
erations in  various  fields  they  may  con- 
stitute a  singloenterprise. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  there  are  many 
businesses  in  this  Nation  comp)osed  of 
small  units.  For  instance,  the  variety 
store  in  our  part  of  the  country  gen- 
erally is  a  small  business  doing  $60,000 
or  $80,000  worth  of  business  a  year  in 
each  unit,  scattered  throughout  the 
countryside,  in  the  county  seat  towns  and 
small  towns  throughout  our  area. 

Mr  President,  in  addition  to  such  or- 
ganizations as  that,  we  have  within  our 
State  of  Florida — and  I  am  sure  they  can 
be  found  in  other  States — two  organiza- 
tions of  independent  grocery  stores 
which  not  only  do  their  buying  jointly — 
and  the  bill  contains  a  provision  that 
joint  buying  will  not  of  itself  make  of 
them  a  single  enterprise — but  also  have 
joint  advertising,  joint  accounting,  and 
other  joint  activities  which  I  think  would 
make  of  them,  and  they  fear  would 
make  of  them,  an  enterprise  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Those  organiza- 
tions are  small  grocery  stores  which  have 
united  in  these  associations  which  are 
doing  jointly  the  various  things  which 
will  help  them 

They  have  united  In  an  effort  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  big  business,  yet 
the  bill  would  impose  the  threat  against 
them,  "You  will  either  be  included  with- 
in big  business'  and  be  made  subject  to 
the  minimum  wage  provisions,  or  else 
you  must  abandon  the  effort  you  have 
made  to  enable  you,  as  very  small  busi- 
nessmen, to  compete  successfully  and  to 
stay  In  business  permanently  against 
the  competition  from  bigger  businesses 
with  which  you  are  confronted  ' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas 

Mr  FLTLBRIGHT,  If  we  accept  the 
principle  in  the  bill  that  the  retail  stores, 
which  are  strictly  local  in  character,  now 
should  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress  in  this  respect,  will  it  not 
hasten  very  substantially  the  move  to- 
ward concentration  of  all  business  into 
fewer  and  fewer  larger  and  larger  cor- 
porations? 


Mr.  HOLLAND  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Not  only  would  many  of  these 
small  businesses  come  immediat-ely  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  because  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  but  also,  under  the 
general  definitions  which  are  used.  Con- 
gre.ss  would  be  invited — the  Senat-or 
knows  how  it  would  be  urged  from  year 
to  year — to  go  further,  so  that  more  and 
more  small  local  businesses  would  be 
brought  under  the  law.  The  aim  of  sume 
is  to  go  all  the  way  down  to  the  end  of 
the  line  in  bringing  local  business  under 
the  act. 

Mr.  FLTLBRIGHT  Is  that  not  in- 
evitable under  the  competitive  system 
which  we  have?  If  we  adopt  this  prin- 
ciple, with  only  the  dollar  amount  mak- 
ing the  distinction,  those  which  are 
slightly  above  the  amount,  in  competition 
with  those  slightly  below,  will  demand 
that  the  limit  be  lowered  and  lowered  and 
lowered,  or  else  they  will  be  put  out  of 
business.  There  is  no  doubt  who  would 
win  in  such  a  contest. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  of 
course  correct.  We  would  find  that  some 
of  the  people  now  objecting  to  the  bill 
with  all  of  their  strcneth  would  come 
back  to  Congress,  because  of  new  and  un- 
fair competition  which  would  be  forced 
on  them  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  to 
insist  that  we  go  further  than  is  .sought 
at  the  present  time. 

I  wish  to  read  at  this  time  a  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Allott]  and  Mr.  Meany.  the  president 
of  the  AFLr-CIO,  at  the  hearings  m  the 
85th  Congress  upon  this  bill,  or  one  like 
it.  which  had  in  it  the  same  definition 
affecting  business  which  is  found  in  this 
bill,  which  causes  so  much  trouble. 

Senator  Allott  asked  Mr.  Meany: 

Can  you  conceive  of  any  bueiness  that  1b 
not  within  that  definition? 

Mr.  Meany  answered : 

Well,  of  course.  If  you  are  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  we  were  going  by  thlB  clause  with- 
out anything  else  In  the  bill,  of  course  the 
answer  Is  "No.  there  Is  no  business  that 
wouldn't  come  \inder  It,"  but  nat\irally  the 
other  portions  of  this  bUl  do  place  limita- 
tion— 

And  so  forth,  referring  to  the  money 
and  other  items. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Meany's  idea,  as 
shown  clearly  in  the  record,  is  to  get 
everyone  in  under  the  definition  in  the 
bill,  and  then  we  will  decide  from  time 
to  time  who  should  be  specifically  ex- 
empted, not  as  a  matter  of  right  but  as 
a  matter  of  grace  and  generosity  of  an 
all-powerful  Government.  I  resent  that 
approach  with  all  the  strength  I  have. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  proper.  We  should 
not  hold  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  the 
head  of  smaller  and  smaller  businesses, 
knowing  perfectly  well  that  they  will  be 
threatened  by  the  new  setup. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  rose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  thinking,  a 
moment  ago.  when  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  was  talking  about  the  Constitution, 
that  I  used  to  study  constitutional  law 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  used  to  teach  it  for 
a  while.  Since  the  new  theories  have 
been  advanced  by  the  Court   I  am  afraid 


tliat  is  ijecoming  a  rather  weak  reed  to 
lean  upon  We  have  to  rely  now  upon 
the  good  judtrment  of  the  Congress  in 
matters  of  policy. 

Really  the  policy  involved  m  connec- 
tion with  the  bill  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  push  the  business  of  the  countr>"  more 
and  more  mtxD  large  corporations.  \Mien 
we  look  around  the  world  we  find  that 
many  of  the  people  who  advocate  this  bill 
at  the  sam-e  time  protest  about  statism. 
about  communism,  about  the  State  dom- 
inating the  lives  of  its  people  We  even 
consider  having  a  war  over  this  matter. 
We  do  not  wish  lo  have  a  war.  but  we 
protest  that  we  shall  have  one  rather 
than  submit  to  that  kind  of  dictation 
under  communism. 

I  do  noi  wi.'-h  to  in.^ect  any  inflamma- 
tory communistic  ideas  into  the  debate, 
but  this  represents  a  speeding  up  of  the 
process  by  which  all  individual  enter- 
prises are  gradually  absorbed  into  such 
huge  national  ent^rpi'ises  that  they  be- 
come almost  identified  with  the  State  it- 
.■;elf.  It  seems  to  me  the  bill  represents 
a  rapid  stt-p  toward  that 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  think  the  Senator 
I.';  exactly  correct  I  approve  of  the  Sen- 
ator s  philosophy.  I  am  sorry  he  is  not 
still  teaching  constitutional  law.  with 
people  listening  t-o  his  teaching. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  m  the  midst  of 
this  drifting  away  from  private  enter- 
prise, away  from  individual  responsibil- 
ity, away  from  the  rules  of  fair  compe- 
tition, getting  more  and  more  into 
statism. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  those  who  be- 
lieve— I  think  they  are  wrong  m  their 
belief — that  all  we  have  to  do  to  get  a 
proper  result  is  to  lodge  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  rcspoi-Lsibility  in  a  certain 
field,  and  then  the  problem  will  be  com- 
pletely' cured  and  corrected,  and  we  need 
not  worry  any  more. 

To  the  contrary,  making  the  Federal 
Government  ever  larger  is  one  of  the 
things  which  is  contributing  to  our  dif- 
ficulties and  making  them  more  severe, 
because  the  Government  is  fretting  so 
big  that  no  one  man  can  begin  to  grasp 
its  implications  With  that  bigness 
comes  meflSciency.  extravaeance.  confu- 
sion, and  over.'^pendmp.  as  the  Senator 
well  knows 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Stnator  yield  a.cam'?' 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  and  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Since  the  Sena- 
tor mentions  tlie  difficulties  and  confu- 
sion, I  will  say  that  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing characteristics  of  our  Government 
now  is  that  while  we  ought  to  be  giving 
our  attention  to  matters  of  security  and 
international  affairs,  where  we  fac-e  the 
real  threat  to  our  whole  system  of  the 
free  way  of  life,  we  are  occupying  our- 
selves with  trying  to  take  over  some  ac- 
tivities which  our  States  can  mere  efiB- 
ciently  administer  The  States  are 
much  closer  to  them  and  ought  to  ad- 
minister them.  The  States  cannot  be- 
come involved  in  foreign  relations,  for 
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there  is  no  authority  for  the  State  gov- 
ernments m  that  field.  The  States. 
however,  have  the  ri^ht  and  the  author- 
ity under  the  Constitution.  I  think,  to 
deal  with  matters  such  as  w>^  are  di.>- 
cussin?.  The  Consress  is  talking  day 
after  day  now — and  undoubtedly  will 
ne.xt  spring,  because  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a  fuither  demand— about  this 
problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFP'ICER  The 
t.me  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  vield  myself  10  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I:  strikes  me  that 
this  IS  a  good  example  of  how  we  are 
diveruny  our  attention  from  our  main 
concern. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  appreci- 
ate thcise  word.s  of  caution  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Comm.ttee.  I  wish  more  Sena- 
tors were  present  to  hear  them. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  earlier  to- 
day time  was  taken  by  my  distinguished 
coUea-U'^'  th'!'  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  iMr.  Smatmers)  to  speak  of 
some  of  the  vital  difSculties  in  Latin 
Amenca,  and  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  Mr  Humphrey)  to 
speak  of  diE&cuities  which  confront  us 
in  the  Orient,  difSculties  to  which  we 
ought  to  be  giving  our  best  thought, 
effort,  and  consideration.  This  we  are 
not  permitted  to  do  because  we  are 
speaking  largely  to  empty  seats  in  our 
efTort  :o  .support  and  sustain  sound  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  government,  and 
economical  principles  of  government  or- 
ganization, which  will  be  abandoned  if 
the  bill  IS  passed. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr  BUSH  Tlie  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  HoLL.^NDl  made  a  statement  a  few 
moments  ago  of  which  I  did  not  get  the 
full  import.  He  referred  to  the  time 
when  the  minimum  wage  law  was  en- 
acted In  the  1930'.-\ 

Mr   HOLL.ANLt""'    1338. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Florida  said  that  at  that  time  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  were  particularly 
anxious  to  foreclose  any  possibility  that 
intrastate  commerce  would  be  invaded 
by  this  type  of  legislation. 

'Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  message  of  President  Roose- 
velt made  that  point  very  clear.  I  quoted 
the  message  in  my  earlier  remarks. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Did  the  Senator  quote 
the  message  from  the  then  President? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  did.  I  also  quoted 
from  the  opening  speech  of  Senator 
Black,  who  is  now  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  who  handled  the  bill, 
which  speech  was  even  more  clearly  to 
that  point. 

I  also  quoted  from  a  colloquy  in  the 
House,  both  in  1938  and  1949,  when  the 
renewed  action  was  taken,  in  which  the 
distinguished  Representative  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Celler,  now  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  ex- 
pressed the  same  sentiment.  He  did  not 
merely  advocate  exclusion  of  intrastate 
business.  He  sp>ecifically  identified  retail 
stores  and  service  establishments  as  such 


intrastate  bui^mess  which  should  be  pro- 
tected, and  which  could  be  handled  ef- 
fectively only  by  State  action. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  slad 
that  the  St-natur  from  Rorida  has  made 
that  point  very  clear  in  the  Record, 
which  I  shall  consult  to  find  out  what  he 
did  say,  because  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  realize  that  the  invasion  of 
intrastate  commerce,  as  outlined  in  the 
bill  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  is  a 
modern  phenomenon  and  was  not  a  part 
of  the  original  conception  of  the  Fed- 
eral minimima  wage  law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  only  was  it  not  a 
part  of  the  original  concept,  but  it  was 
warned  against,  guarded  against,  and 
guaranteed  against. 

M.   BUSH     And  forbidden. 

Mr  HOIXAND.  That  warning  was 
given  in  1938  with  the  passage  of  the  law. 
When  those  administering  the  law  be- 
gan to  whittle  it  down  by  regulations, 
and  the  courts  did  likewise  by  strained 
interpretations,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Ad- 
ministrator himself  reported  in  the  1949 
Congress  that  congressional  action  was 
required. 

We  did  not  follow  his  recommenda- 
tions, because  he  wanted  extended  cover- 
age. But  we  did  renew  in  exactly  the 
same  form  as  was  originally  intended 
the  exemption  which  again  is  sought  to 
be  renewed  in  this  act. 

Unfortunately,  then,  in  1949.  as  now 
in  1960.  the  committee  handling  this  sub- 
ject had  come  forward  with  recom- 
mendations for  greatly  increased  cover- 
age of  the  act,  and  for  striking  down 
intrastate  bu-siness  in  these  two  fields, 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as 
intrastate  business.  The  reasons  for  re- 
garding them  as  such  still  exist,  because 
they  serve  a  local  market.  They  handle 
local  problems.  They  follow  local  cus- 
toms as  to  wages,  local  customs  as  to 
hours,  and  local  customs  as  to  type  of 
service,  which  are  not  alike  in  the  vari- 
ous States,  and  which  are  so  unlike  that 
28  or  29  States  have  passed  widely  vary- 
ing legislation  in  this  field,  as  they  have 
the  right  to  do.  They  passed  legislation 
which  varies  to  accord  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  people  of  those  several 
States.    There  are  no  two  alike. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  is  offering  the  amendment. 
I  like  it  because  it  attempts  to  keep  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  the  interstate 
regulation  of  purely  intrastate  business. 
I  do  not  want  to  give  the  Senate  the  im- 
pression that  I  am  opposed  to  a  Federal 
minimum  wage,  which  I  am  not.  pro- 
vided that  it  is  in  interstate  commerce, 
in  which  two  or  more  States  are  involved, 
or  involves  bona  fide  interstate  com- 
merce companies  operating  within  two 
or  more  States. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  performing  a 
real  service  in  offering  an  amendment 
that  will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  the 
long  arm  of  Federal  control  reaching  into 
matters  that  are  strictly  intrastate  in 
character. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  I  wish  to  say,  as  I  have 
stated  heretofore,  but  perhaps  not  in 
these  remarks  today,  that  our  amend- 
ment seeks  to  accomplish  those  objec- 


tives. I  say  "our"  amendment,  because 
several  Senators  have  Joined  with  me, 
including  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  EllenderI,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl.  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges) .  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicken- 
looperI.  Many  others  would  have  been 
glad  to  join  also.  Those  were  the  ones 
whom  I  did  request  to  join,  and  not  one 
of  themdeclmed. 

We  are  all  trying  to  preserve  the  ex- 
emption in  exactly  the  same  form  in 
which  it  has  existed  since  1949,  when  it 
was  restated  to  cover  exactly  the  same 
purix)se  which  was  intended  -in  1938. 
We  have  added  no  single  item  of  change 
in  the  exemption  except  that  under  our 
propasal  we  are  making  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  applicable  to  this 
field.  We  did  so  because  the  committee 
itself  had  recommended  it.  and  we  felt 
that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  com- 
mittee were  sound,  because  they  said  that 
if  the  bill  passed,  new  regulations  were 
to  be  issued,  of  a  much  more  sweeping 
character  than  any  we  had  had  before, 
and  that  the  industries  affected  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  any 
profKJsed  regulations  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  before  they  be- 
came effective. 

Mr.  THLTRMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  construes  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  the  way 
that  I  do.  namely,  that  under  the  10th 
amendment,  the  National  Government 
has  the  power  to  enter  certain  fields  only 
in  areas  which  are  specified  in  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  has  always 
been  my  understanding.  That  under- 
standing has  been  rudely  shaken  by  some 
of  the  recent  decLsions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  I  wish  to  say  to  my  dLstin- 
guished  friend  that  none  of  those  deci- 
sions apply  to  situations  such  as  those 
created  by  the  bill,  and  that  until  tlie 
facts  related  to  any  particular  business 
would  go  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  entered  its  ruling,  no 
business  in  many  classifications  could  be 
certain  whether  or  not  it  would  be  in- 
cluded within  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  That  is 
admitted  by  the  sponsors  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  basis  for  the  bill  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  decisions  on  bills  affecting  other 
fields  has  used  the  words  "affecting  com- 
merce" as  a  proper  interpretation  of  the 
commerce  clause  in  those  fields. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Article  I,  section 
8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  sets  forth  the  p>owers  of  Congress: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States;  but  all  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States; 

To  borrow  moiley  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States. 
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Now  we  come  to  the  phraseology  which 
is  pertinent  to  the  pending  question: 

To  regulate  cMnmerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes. 

Is  not  that  the  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion tmder  which  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  pretend  to  have  the  right  to  enter 
this  field? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  the  clause  under 
which  they  attempt  to  enter  the  field.  I 
cannot  say  that  they  pretend  to  do  so, 
because  I  believe  they  have  the  convic- 
tion that  they  have  that  right.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  join  them 
in  that  conviction.  Nobody  knows 
whether  the  Court  will  join  them  in  that 
conviction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yielded  myself  10 
additional  minutes  only  a  minute  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That 
time  has  expired 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  first  10  minutes 
or  the  second  10  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
mmutes  have  expired 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  do  not  believe  the 
Chair  heard  me  when  I  yielded  myself 
10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
10  additional  min  Jtes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  On  the  interstate 
commerce  subject.  I  believe  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  what  the  Court  would  do. 
I  stick  to  my  feeling,  as  announced  al- 
ready on  the  flcor.  that  I  believe  the 
Senate  has  as  much  duty  to  stand  by 
what  it  regards  as  a  sound  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  as  has  any  other 
Federal  agency. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  question  of 
constitutionality,  which  will  not  be  de- 
cided for  years  as  to  any  one  of  these 
businesses,  falls  into  the  field  of  the 
wisdom  or  imwisdom  of  the  act.  It  Is 
in  that  field  that ".'.  believe  it  would  be  un- 
wise for  tis  to  act  along  the  lines  proposed 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  clear  that 
Congress,  a  branch  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, has  the  power  to  enter  into 
interstate  commerce  matters  but  not  in- 
trastate matters,  or  matters  within  a 
State  ? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  That  is  my  concept 
of  the  meaning  of  that  clause. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Ls  there  any  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  which  gives 
any  authority  for  the  Government  to  act 
otherwise? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    There  is  not. 

Mr  THURMOND.  In  addition  to  the 
proposed  act  being  in  contravention  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
there  being  no  authority  for  it.  would  it 
not  also  be  a  serious  threat  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  States  of  this  Nation? 

Mr.  HOLLAND      I  would. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Would  It  not 
create  the  threat  of  unemployment  in 
the  Nation  among  a  great  many  young 
students  who  are  employed  on  jobs  dtu"- 
ing  the  summertime  and  in  the  after- 
noons? 

Mr.  HOLL.^ND  And  among  married 
women  and  wid()w.s.  also. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Yes.  among  a  great 
many  widows,  and  among  a  great  many 


people  who  are  not  capable  of  holding 
full-time  jobs,  or  who  are  employed  only 
part  time,  because  industries  will  employ 
only  those  who  are  the  strongest  physi- 
cally and  the  most  able  mentally,  and 
therefore  the  enactment  of  the  bill  will 
drive  the  others  out  of  work  Would  it 
not  cause  great  unemployment  among 
various  categories  of  personnel,  and  cre- 
ate great  hardships  among  the  people 
in  the  States  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  not  only  would, 
but  it  does.  In  the  period  following  the 
original  enactment,  and  the  enactment 
of  the  increase  in  the  amoimt  of  the 
minimum  wage,  as  shown  by  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  as 
shown  by  the  survey  made  and  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  by  every  other  approach  to  this  mat- 
ter, tmemployment  was  catised  by  the 
act  and  by  the  increased  coverage  from 
time  to  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Senator  will 
p>ermit  me  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  give 
an  illustration  in  my  home  city  of  Aiken, 
S.C.  There  is  a  small  drugstore  there 
which  is  operated  by  a  young  man.  He 
gives  employment  to  20  people.  He  has 
a  great  many  high  school  girls  and  boys 
working  in  the  store.  He  gives  them  em- 
ployment in  trying  to  find  something  for 
them  to  do  and  to  help  them.  He  also 
has  some  college  boys  and  girls,  as  well 
as  some  old  people,  helping  him. 

He  has  informed  me  that  if  the  bill 
passes  he  will  be  forced — not  that  he 
wants  to — to  reduce  the  ntimber  of  em- 
ployees in  that  little  drugstore  in  Aiken. 
S.C  .  from  20  people  to  8  people.  That 
means  that  12  people  will  be  out  of 
employment. 

Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  this 
would  be  a  hardship  on  the  little  drug- 
store manager  who  is  striving  to  give 
employment  in  a  little  city  like  Aiken, 
S.C.':> 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Of  course,  the  ques- 
tion answers  itself.  It  is  a  hardship. 
It  is  a  hardship  which  would  be  created 
in  almost  every  community  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  not  the 
bill,  if  passed,  by  its  very  nature  cause 
little  enterprises  to  go  out  of  business, 
and  therefore  only  big  businesses  would 
be  able  to  compete,  in  the  end.  thus  re- 
sulting in  the  de.'vtruction  and  closing 
of  those  businesses  and  the  development 
of  big  btisiness,  the  very  thing  that  we 
are  trying  to  avoid  in  this  country? 
Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  that  will 
be  the  ultimate  result  if  we  keep  pro- 
jecting and  raising  the  wage  scale  to  a 
point  where  little  businesses  cannot  meet 
competition,  and  only  big  business  can, 
and  that  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  the  little  businesses  will  see  their 
doom? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  helpful  comments. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  on  the  fight  he  is  making.  The 
bill  goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  the 
economy  of  this  country  If  we  keep 
injecting  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  people's  business, 


and  teUing  then  how  to  run  their  busi- 
ness, I  fear  for  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try. It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  we  will  cestroy  the  incentive  to 
go  into  bu.^ines.;.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  giving  orders  as  to  whom 
we  can  employ,  whom  we  can  discharge, 
and  what  we  must  pay.  We  are  destroy- 
ing what  has  made  this  country  great. 
I  congratulate  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  for  his  fight.  He 
deserves  the  commendation  of  the  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr.  RANDOIPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  my  esteemed  friend 
from  Florida  and  my  good  colleague 
from  South  Carolina,  with  respect  to 
the  little  drugstore  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, that  it  will  not  be  covered  under 
the  provisions  cf  the  pending  bill.  That 
is  important  to  remember  and  it  has 
been  so  stated  again  and  again  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate.  The  constant  ref- 
erence to  small  business  being  driven 
to  the  wall  by  the  passage  of  this  bill 
is  not  a  valid  argument. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  may  interrupt 
the  Senator  at  that  point,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  was  not  on  the 
floor  a  few  moments  ago  when  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  bill  covers  not 
only  establishments  doing  a  million  dol- 
lars gross  business,  but  also  enterprises 
with  resr>ect  to  all  kinds  of  trade  asso- 
ciations and  other  joint  arrangements 
between  stores,  so  as  to  reach  down  to 
cover  very  small  organizations.  I  am 
just  about  to  get  to  section  3't''4', 
which  covers  retailers  handUng  between 
$250,000  and  $1  million  of  business,  if 
there  is  anyone  m  that  business  who  is 
in  interstate  commerce.  Therefore,  the 
observation  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  while  true  in  part,  by  no  means 
covers  the  full  field  in  which  the  bill 
operates. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Tl^e  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  offered  a  realistic  amend- 
ment in  committee  which  was  accepted 
and  which  is  included  in  the  proposed 
legislation.  That  provides  for  a  $1  mil- 
Uon  cutoff.  I  b<?lieved  there  was  a  need 
for  a  sensible  and  practicable  approach 
to  the  problem,  just  as  I  thought  there 
was  a  need  in  19:58  when  Congress  passed 
the  original  bill. 

I  know  there  are  hardship  cases.  I 
know  of  many  instainces  of  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  which,  very  frankly, 
need  to  be  encouraged.  So  I  am  m  the 
position  of  having  recognized  the  need 
for  a  continuance  of  certain  exemptions. 
I  also  recognize  that  we  hear  expressions 
of  unwarranted  alarm.  I  further  believe 
the  coverage  of  the  bill  does  not  warrant 
such  an  assertion  as  that  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida,  to 
the  effect  that  our  economic  strength 
woiild  be  weakened  if  this  measure  be- 
comes law, 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  yield  m  a  mo- 
ment.    I  yield  ir.y.self  5  minutes 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  desire  that  such 
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time  as  may  be  desired  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virgmia  be  taken  from  the 
time  of  the  opponentvS  ' 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's offer,  because  I  -.vish  to  go  as  far 
m  the  colloquy  as  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  wishes  to  go. 

I  may  say,  before  we  go  any  further, 
that  not  only  does  the  bill  through  its 
definition  of  "enterprise"  make  certain 
that  many  small  busmesses  will  be  in- 
cluded '.vhen  they  are  cooperating  in 
trade  a.=^.>oc.a:.ons.  grocery  groups,  vari- 
ety store  groups,  and  various  other  kinds 
of  organizations  with  which  the  Senator 
is  familiar.  It  also  would  bring  under 
coverage  businesses  under  section  3(t> 
'  4 ' .  I  have  never  been  allowed  to  make 
the  "Statement  about  what  that  does. 
Section  3it''4'  deliberately  carries  the 
field  of  cnvera?p  down  to  establishments 
rrossmg  $2.50,001'  The  only  difference 
between  the  conditions  which  apply  to 
that  section  and  the  million-dollar  figure 
IS  that  if  one  employee  is  in  an  interstate 
commerce  activity — for  instance,  if  a 
person  ;s  dom;?  the  ordering  from  out  of 
State,  or  if  a  person  is  handling  the  un- 
loading of  goods  received  from  out  of 
State  or  if  a  person  is  doing  anything 
which  the  cou:-t.s  have  held  to  be  inter- 
state commerce  as  the  courts  have  held 
as  to  so  mar.y  things,  then  the  whole 
business  and  all  of  its  employees  will  be 
covered  I  ''all  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  to  something  he 
may  have  overlooked,  namely,  that  in 
the  very  report  of  his  committee  it  is 
stated  that  .section  3't)<4)  would  bring 
in  1  million  new  employees  of  businesses 
having  gross  annual  incomes  of  $250,000 
or  more 

I  commend  the  d:.-,tinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  having  asserted 
himself  m  raising  the  required  limitation 
from  $500  000,  a.s  it  was  originally  in  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr  Kfnnedy  i  to  $1  million.  I  wish  his 
kindly  inclinations  In  that  regard  had 
pone  even  further;  nevertheless.  I  com- 
mend hini, 

Mr  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina, 

Mr.  THURMOXD  Mr,  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  senator 
from  West  Virginia  will  give  us  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  amount  of  gross 
business  which  would  have  to  be  done 
by  a  drugstore  before  it  would  come 
under  the  coverage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.    RANDOLPH,      If    the    drugstore 

were  a  pa't  of  a  chain  enterprise 

Mr  THURMOND.  It  is  not  a  part  of 
a  Cham 

Mr,  RANDOLPH,  If  it  is  a  business 
separate  and  distinct  unto  itself,  it 
would  have  to  do  a  business  of  over  $1 
million  a  year  to  come  within  the  cover- 
age of  the  bill 

Mr.  THL'RMOXD,  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator realize,  if  he  knows  very  much 
about  the  drug  business,  that  a  business 
of  $1  million  a  year  can  be  achieved  in 
a  reasonably  small  drugstore?  The  little 
drugstore  I  am  speaking  of.  in  Aiken. 
S.C.  which  is  not  more  than  20  or  25 
feet  wide,  and  possibly  40  or  50  feet 
deep,  would  be  covered  if  it  did  business 
of  $1  million  a  year. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  With  due  deference 
to  the  Senator  fr  jm  South  Carolina.  I 


believe  that  if  he  will  check  the  drug- 
store in  question,  which  he  has  used  as 
an  example,  he  will  find  that  that  store 
is  doing  a  gross  business  of  under 
S300  000  a  year, 

Mr.  THURMOND,  In  reply  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
gmia.  I  may  say  that  I  have  already 
checked  with  that  drugstore  and  have 
been  told  that  it  has  a  tremendous  turn- 
over of  goods  and  does  a  Uttle  over  $1 
million  of  business  a  year  in  very  small 
quarters.  It  is  able  to  do  this  because 
it  handles  so  much  goods  by  employing 
so  many  persons  that  its  business  is  tre- 
mendous. But  this  results  in  a  narrow 
profit  margin;  and  if  a  sufficient  profit 
cannot  be  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
lay  off  some  of  the  employees. 

Based  on  the  position  taken  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida,  the 
proprietor  of  that  drugstore  will  find  it 
necessary  to  lay  off  12  employees,  and 
even  perhaps  close  his  business. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  promised  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
in  order  to  pursue  the  discussion.  I  un- 
derstood the  time  would  not  be  charged 
to  me.  I  shall  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia;  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  respect  the  view- 
point of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  am  sure  the  statement  he  has 
made  is  one  which  he  believes  is  factual 
in  every  degree.  I  realize  he  is  against 
this  measure,  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  vote  on  the  Holland  amendment. 
But  I  trust  and  believe  his  viewpoint 
will  not  prevaO,  on  this  amendment  or 
on  the  bill  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  time  for  this  discus- 
sion is  coming  out  of  the  time  of  the 
opponents  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  on  the  part 
of  the  Parliamentarian  as  to  whose  time 
IS  being  used.  I  think  it  has  been  noted 
that  5  manutes  was  yielded.  I  am  will- 
ing to  yield  5  minutes  of  our  time  now 
in  order  to  have  the  colloquy  continued. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  generous.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  embrace  a  philosophy,  although 
I  listened  most  carefully,  which  holds 
that  a  busine.ss  grossing  $1  million-plus 
a  year  is  not  a  substantial  business. 
The  cutoff  point  placed  in  the  bill  as 
reported,  and  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  was  a  very  sincere 
attempt  on  his  part  and  subsequently  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  recognize 
that  small  basiness  deserves  protection 
and  encouragement.  Yes.  there  are 
hardship  cases — yes.  even  emergency 
cases — which  I  certainly  recognize. 

So  faj-  as  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  concerned,  he  will  say  that  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  in  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
he    supported    amendment';    to    provide 


the  exemptions  which  he  felt  were  so 
necessary. 

I  did  that  in  1938.  when  we  were  be- 
ginning to  write  this  principle  of  better 
working  conditions  into  the  Federal 
statutes;  at  a  time  when  overlong 
working  hours,  and  much  too  low  pay 
were,  to  say  the  least,  injurious  to  our 
economy.  They  were  detrimental,  not 
only  to  laboring  men  and  women  in  busi- 
ness and  industry,  but  also  to  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I 
only  wish  his  attitude,  which  was  effec- 
tive in  1938  in  placing  adequate  exemp- 
tions in  the  law  then,  had  been  extended 
now.  But  I  congratulate  him  upon  rais- 
ing the  exemption  from  $500,000.  in  tiie 
original  bill,  to  $1  million.  I  assume 
he  played  some  part  in  raising  the  figure 
of  $250,000  for  laundries,  which  was  in 
the  original  bill,  to  $1  million.  I  think 
that  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

However.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  with  a  twinkle  in 
my  eye.  I  think  a  great  injustice  still  re- 
mains in  the  bill,  in  that  It  proposes,  un- 
wisely, in  my  opinion,  to  write  a  stand- 
ard which  has  not  been  applied  to  this 
field  heretofore,  in  the  use  of  the  words 
'affecting  commerce";  and  it  proposes  to 
exercise  a  new.  hitherto  nonexistent 
Federal  jurisdiction,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  upheld  by  the  courts  as  to  any 
particular  business.  This  injects  un- 
certainty into  the  lives  of  many  busi- 
nesses and  business  people,  which  may 
not  be  determined  for  many  years  to 
come. 

I  think  the  committee  probably  did  not 
realize — and  I  say  this,  again,  without 
criticism — the  tremendous  imp>ortance 
of  these  two  additional  provisions  In  the 
bill,  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  one 
which  brings  in  many  new  enterprises. 

Does  the  Senator  know  whether,  for 
Instance,  the  Rexall  Drug  Stores  would 
come  under  the  amendment?  If  he  does 
not  know.  I  hope  he  will  look  Into  the 
question.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  a  group  of  retail  grocery  stores 
in  Florida — the  FROG  Stores,  which  fol- 
low the  practice  of  common  buying,  com- 
mon bookkeeping,  common  advertising, 
and  other  common  acts,  would  come  un- 
der the  amendment?  I  have  studied  the 
bill  very  carefully.  It  provides  that  buy- 
ing alone  will  not  bring  a  store  within  the 
bill;  but  the  bill  does  not  say  what  will 
bring  stores  under  its  provisions. 

Until  the  courts  rule,  a  number  of 
small,  fine  independent  grocery  stores  in 
that  organization  In  my  State — and  there 
is  one  other  such  organization  which  I 
could  mention  which  is  in  my  State — will 
not  know  how  to  safeguard  themselves. 

I  regret  that  any  move  is  sought  to 
be  made  in  a  direction  which  will  add 
further  imcertainty,  further  difficulty, 
and  further  expense  to  small,  independ- 
ent merchants. 

I  have  mentioned,  also,  section  3it)  (4) 
which  applies  to  enough  businesses  to 
warrant  the  reF>ort's  statement  that  a 
million  new  employees  will  come  under 
the  law.  and  they  would  be  any  busi- 
nesses doing  a  business  of  between  $250,- 
000  and  $1  million  annually. 
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Mr  President.  I  yield,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  time  of  the  opposition 
will  still  be  employed. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
more  minutes  for  the  completion  of  the 
colloquy. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  I 
shall  be  frank  with  my  earnest  and  ener- 
getic colleague  from  Florida,  as  I  wish 
to  be  with  all  my  colleagues.  But  I  wish 
to  be  especially  so  at  this  point,  because 
I  know  of  no  Member  of  this  body  who  is 
more  intensely  interested  in  ascertain- 
ing the  possible  effect  of  this  legislative 
proposal. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  wishes  to  know  the  details  and  or 
implications  in  that  connection;  that  is 
very  helpful.  Indeed. 

In  the  committee  we  had  some  dis- 
cussion concerning  ttie  word  "enter- 
prise." We  became  satisfied  that,  in  try- 
ing to  draw  lines  so  as  to  protect  small 
business,  the  $1  million  enterprise  test 
would  be  satisfactory  in  most  Instances. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
the  committee  fell  that  It  should  come  to 
the  Senate  with  a  bill  which,  in  principle, 
was  sound.  It  was  our  position,  of  course, 
that  If,  in  the  process  of  taking  final  ac- 
tion on  the  bill,  amendments  which 
seemed  to  l)e  valid  were  submitted,  we 
would  give  to  them  most  painstaking 
consideration.  That  is  my  attitude  now, 
as  well  as  my  attitude  then. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  M:  President,  the 
Senator  from  We.st  V.rtuiaa  is  always 
fair. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  read  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "enterprise"  which  is 
set  forth  in  the  bill.  In  that  connection, 
let  me  say  that  if  any  chief  Justice  of  any 
court  anywhere  In  the  United  States 
could  tell  us  what  it  means,  without 
makinc:  a  great  deal  of  study  of  it,  I 
would  be  very  much  surprised. 

That  part  of  the  bill  now  reads  as 
follows : 

(r)  "Enterprise"  means  the  related  ac- 
tivities performed  (either  through  unified 
operation  or  csonunon  control )  by  any  person 
or  peraons  for  a  coounon  business  purpose, 
and  Includes  all  such  acUvltlefi  whether  per- 
formed In  one  or  more  establishments  or  by 
one  or  more  corporate  or  other  organiza- 
tional units  but  shall  not  Include  the  related 
activities  performed  for  such  enterprise  by 
an  Independent  contractor;  Provided.  That 
within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection  a 
locally  owned  and  controlled  retail  or  service 
establishment  shall  not  be  deenaed  to  be 
other  than  a  separate  and  distinct  enterprise 
by  reason  of  any  arrangement,  which  In- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited,  to  an  agreement 
(1)  that  It  will  sell,  or  sell  only,  certain 
goods  specified  by  rpartlcular  manufacturer. 
distributor,  or  advertiser,  or  <2>  that  it  will 
Join  with  other  locally  owned  and  controlled 
concerns  In  the  same  Industry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  purchasing — 

I  spoke  of  that  a  moment  ago,  Mr. 
President — 

or  (3)  that  It  will  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
sell  the  goods  or  use  the  brand  name  of  a 
manufactxirer.  distributor,  or  advertiser 
within  a  specified  area,  or  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  occupies  premises  leased  to  it  by 
a  person  who  also  leases  premises  to  other 
retail  or  service  establlahmenta 

Mr.  President  i  ha\e  practiced  law  r 
good  many  years.     I  do  not  claim  anv 
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distinction  in  that  field;  but  I  have  wor- 
ried quite  a  while  over  that  definition, 
and  I  have  read  with  Interest— but  with- 
out obtaining  any  real  answer — the 
parts  of  the  report  which  comment  on 
this  part  of  the  bill. 

I  ^^ish  to  say  now  that  I  do  not  know 
what  that  part  of  the  bill  means.  F\u- 
thermore,  unfortunately,  some  of  the 
Florida  business  people  who  think  their 
businesses  would  be  held  to  t>e  "enter- 
prises*' within  the  meaning  of  this  bill, 
do  not  know  what  that  part  of  the  bill 
means,  either.  In  fact,  they  cannot 
know  what  it  means  until  the  Court 
passes  up>on  it.  When  the  Court  does  so. 
It  then  will  act — unfortunately — upon  a 
set  of  facts  or  circumstances  which  wiU 
apply  to  one  particular  organization,  but 
very  likely  will  not  apply  to  any  other 
organization.  So.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  real  difficulty  in  this  field. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
gima. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  rather  futile  colloquy.  A  moment 
ago  the  Senator  from  Florida  spoke  of 
the  twinkle  in  his  eye.  He  is  always  in 
good  humor  as  he  is  always  in  good 
conscience.  I  have  a  high  regard  for 
a  certain  lawyer;  but  when  one  asks  him 
about  a  legal  matter,  he  will  say,  "The 
law  is  very  clear  on  that  point  You 
come  back  tomorrow,  and  we  will  dis- 
cuss it."  That  situation  often  occurs 
because  he  wishes  to  study  the  statutes 
before  really  committing  himself. 

Certainly,  in  this  area  of  legislation, 
we  are  attempting  to  find  xl\e  answers. 
I  would  not  want  to  appear  In  the  role 
of  a  teacher.  I  stand  here  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  committed  to  confer 
and  to  counsel  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  all  Senators.  The  lan- 
guage the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
read  to  the  Senate,  I  believe  to  be  fair, 
insofar  as  Uie  meaning  of  words  is  ca- 
pable of  certainty.  The  bill  makes  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  truly  in- 
dependent store  and  tliat  which  is  one 
link  of  a  chainstore  system. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mj'self  such  additional  time  as  may  be 
required. 

I  believe  that  I  promised,  first,  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  am  sorry  If  I 
have  interrupted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  going  to  say — in  line  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator — that  the  evil  of 
the  bill  would  be  to  make  a  change  from 
the  present  standard  or  definition  of 
"interstate  commerce" — vague  though 
that  has  been  under  the  court  inter- 
pretations— to  a  new  standard,  namely. 
$1  million  of  business.  Furthermore,  in 
the  future  there  may  be  a  tendency  to 
change  from  that  standard  to  a  lower 
one,  depending  on  the  locations  and  cir- 
cumstances involved.  Perhaps  in  a  few 
years"  time  there  will  be  a  desire  to  lower 
the  $1  million  standard  to  $400  000  or 
$500,000.     Tliat    Indicates    the    evil    of 


acting  in  this  way  in  changing  the  pres- 
ent interpretation  of  '•interstate  busi- 
ne.-vs."  vague  though  It  now  is. 

Furthermore  a  man  In  a  southern 
town  who  does  a  business  of  $125,000  a 
year  would  be  in  an  extremely  difficult 
position,  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
this  bill.  In  such  .small  st^)res  there  are 
only  two  or  three  employees,  and  some 
stores  of  that  sort  have  daily  sales  of 
only  $50.  But  tmder  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  those  stores  would  have  to  pay 
$12  a  day,  which  would  be  the  highest 
salary  paid  in  many  little  towns.  Those 
problems  would  arise  m  connection  with^, 
the  local  operations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice that  in  the  report  two  illustrations 
are  given  as  to  just  what  the  term  "en- 
terprise", as  used  in  the  bill,  means, 
when  it  is  applied  to  certain  sets  of  facts. 
I  now  read  that  part  of  the  report : 

Thus,  where  a  single  company  owns  10 
retail  stores  and  Is  also  engaged  In  the  con- 
struction of  houses,  the  "enterprise"  for 
purpose  of  the  bill  will  consist  of  the  10 
stores  and  any  activities  related  to  them. 
The  sales  of  the  construction  business  would 
not  be  included  In  the  annual  dollar  volume 
in  determining  whether  the  $1  million  test 
has  been  met.  and  the  construction  employ- 
ees would  not  be  covered  by  this  provision 
even  if  the  $1  million  test  were  met  since 
they  are  not  engaged  In  the  "related  activi- 
ties '  of  the  retail  stores. 

Assume  in  the  same  case,  the  company  also 
owned  and  operated  a  wholesale  business. 
In  that  case  the  wholesale  business  would  be 
related  to  the  retail  stores  only  If  It  ser\'ed 
the  company's  stores.  The  wholesale  sales 
wovild  be  counted  and  the  employees  In  the 
wholesale  operations  would  be  covered  If  the 
tests  were  met.  But  II  the  wholesale  opera- 
tions did  not  serve  the  retail  stores,  they 
would  not  be  "related  activities";  their  sales 
would  not  be  included  In  measuring  the  tl 
million,  and  their  employees  would  not  be 
covered  merely  because  they  worked  for  the  • 
same  company  even  if  the  "enterprise"  con- 
sisting of  the  retaU  stores  and  the  activities 
related  to  them  met  the  tl  miiU&n  test. 

Mr.  President,  from  reading  into  the 
Record  those  two  illustrations,  I  think  it 
quite  apparent  how  Innumerable  would 
be  the  different  sorts  of  relationships, 
how  close  would  be  the  distinctions,  and 
how  simply  impossible  It  would  be,  in 
many,  many  instances,  until  the  court  of 
last  resort  had  spoken,  to  determine 
whether  the  activities  were  such  as  to 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  absent 
from  the  floor  for  a  little  while;  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Florida  used,  in  the  course  of  his  debate 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  an 
illustration  which  I  have  in  mind.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  give  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  some  idea  of  what  the 
small  stores  in  his  State  will  be  faced 
with,  let  me  say  that  many  small  stores 
band  together  in  maintaining  buying 
offices  in  manufacturing  centers  such  as 
Chicago.  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and 
Los  Angeles.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
small  store  to  afford  the  cost  of  main- 
taining, entirely  by  itself,  such  a  buying 
office  in  a  large  center;  and.  therefore, 
.some  of  the  buying  offices  represent  as 
manv  as  500  small  stores. 
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A  buying  office  m  Chicago.  St  Loui:.. 
or  any  other  large  center  would  be  a 
means  whereby  the  stores  which  belong 
to  that  organization  would  come  under 
the  purview  of  this  act,  even  if  the  store 
concerned  did  not  do  $1  million  of 
business. 

I  could  recite  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  cases  throughout  America,  in  my 
knowledge  of  retailing,  where  that  is  true. 
In  my  own  case,  we  are  well  over  the  $1 
million  mark  We  belong  to  a  buyuiir 
organization  that  does  over  $1  billion  a 
year  in  its  buying  for  stores.  It  is  direct- 
ly related  to  retail  operation.  That  is  a 
situation  which  businesses  all  across  this 
Nation  are  going  to  find  themselves  up 
against.  It  is  one  of  the  "sleepers"  in 
this  bill.  I  know  the  !ani<uaee  reads 
well,  until  one  sets  to  readme  what  is 
meant. 

There  are  other  things  that  can  hap- 
pen. Sometimes  several  stores  will  band 
together  for  advertising  purposes,  so  they 
can  acquire  mats,  for  example,  or  parts 
or  service.  I  mention  it  as  another  field 
where  a  store  doing  under  $1  million 
worth  of  business  can  come  under  this 
act  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  belongs 
to  an  organization  whose  total  business 
would  be  over  $1  million 

I  am  not  sure  of  this  example,  but  I 
have  a  feeling  it  would  apply  If  a  small 
men's  store  m  Wheelmtr,  \V  Va..  han- 
dled a  brand  make  shirt  and  he  made 
an  agreement  with  the  manufacturer  as 
to  price  and  methods  of  promotion,  and 
an  agreement  was  made  to  keep  the 
stock  at  a  required  level,  in  return  for 
giving  him  advertising  and  sales  assist- 
ance, while  I  cannot  say  for  certain,  I 
have  thought  that  these  small  shops 
would  come  under  the  act  through  that 
relationship. 

I  think  the  enterprise  part  of  the  bill, 
together  with  the  change  my  friend  from 
Arkansas  has  indicated  in  the  definition 
affecting  commerce."  are  the  two  most 
dangerous  parts  of  the  bill.  In  fact,  I 
feel  they  are  the  two  that  have  to  be 
changed  if  we  are  going  to  come  up  with 
any  minimum  wage  bill 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  appreciate  the  able 
and  effective  colloquies  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  I  desire  to  close  for 
this  occasion  by  simply  saying  that  any- 
body who  thought  the  $1  million  limi- 
tation applied  here  and  was  effective 
lust  has  not  read  or  analyzed  the  bill, 
because  it  is  so  very  clear  that,  both 
under  the  enterprise  feature  and  under 
the  section  3'ti'4i  feature,  many  busi- 
nesses having  operations  under  that  fig- 
ure will  be  brought  into  the  field  of 
operation  of  this  act 

The  report  shows  that  1  million  new 
employees  would  come  m  under  3<t)  i4). 
While  I  realize  that  is  a  good-faith  esti- 
mate, in  order  to  give  us  an  estimate  or 
figure,  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can 
make  any  such  estimate  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  Until  many  decisions  have 
been  made  and  many  cases  have  been 
submitted,  nobody  will  know  for  certain 
what  IS  the  field  of  possible,  or  even 
probable,  coverage  of  this  mpasure.  But 
the  committee  majority  itself,  with 
frankness  and  candor — and  I  appreciate 
that  frankness  and  candor— has  stated 
that,  in  their  judgment.  1  million  work- 


ers would  be  included,  and  not  one  of 
them  would  come  from  a  business  which 
does  $1  million  gross,  because  they  will 
all  come  between  the  $250,000  floor  and 
the  $1  million  top. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'.' 

Mr   HOLLAND      I  yield 

Mr.  CLARK  With  respect  to  the  $1 
million  figure  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  just  mentioned.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  that  figure  comes  from  a  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Labor,  headed 
by  Mr.  Mitchell,  pi-f'.'^ent  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  an  agency  of  gov- 
ernment specially  created  to  serve  small 
business,  fixed  $2  million  as  the  limita- 
tion, rather  than  .51  million. 

Mr.  CLARK  May  I  spy  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  that  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  various  administrative  agencies  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  are  well 
known  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  the  floor  at  this  time 
and  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to 
be  charged  to  neither  side 

Mr,  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold his  request? 

Mr.  HOLLAND      I  am  glad  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  we  understand  that 
this  colloquy  is  to  be  charged  to  neither 
side:'  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if  it  was  not 
agreed  with  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
we  would  not  vote  until  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  That  is  right,  I  ex- 
pect to  speak  later,  but  I  wanted  those 
in  opposition  to  speak,  and  I  did  not 
want  to  preempt  the  remainder  of  my 
time, 

Mr  CLARK  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  put  the  question.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  only  two  or  three  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  wish  to  speak  In  op- 
position, 

I  will  ask  the  Parliamentarian  how 
much  time  remains  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
nine  minutes  remain  in  opposition, 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  would  consider  It 
unlikely  that  we  would  use  all  that  time. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  think  he  will  need? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  expect  to  use  all 
my  time,  I  think  I  have  20  mmutes  re- 
maining, 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  20  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  since  we 
are  not  permitted  to  vote  until  2  o'clock 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, I  wonder  if  we  could  find  .some 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  would 
like  to  talk  about  something  else  for  10 
or  15  minutes.  We  operate  under  unique 
and  strange  rules  in  this  body.  Would 
my  friend  prefer  to  have  the  time  taken 
up  with  a  live  quorum'^  I  imagine  it 
would  take  up  a  lot  of  time 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  wa.s  told  by  the 
majority  leader  he  expected  to  suggest 


the  absence  of  a  quorum,  chargeable  to 
neither  side,  when  all  time  had  elapsed. 
If  the  Senator  had  something  else  to 
offer,  he  could  introduce  it  into  the 
Record. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
for  volunteers,  [Laughter.]  Hearing 
none,  I  can  think  cf  nothing  else  to  do 
except  to  join  my  friend  in  suggesting 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  which  I  sup- 
pose after  a  while  we  will  call  off 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to  be 
charge^  to  neither  side 

Mr,  GOLDWATER,  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  his  sugges- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND      I  withhold  It. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry.  I  am  a  little 
confused  about  the  time  situation  If 
I  remember  correctly,  the  Parliamentar- 
ian said  the  Senators  In  opposition  have 
49  mmutes  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  1  he 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  And  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  20  minutes  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  do  not  have 
that  much  time  until  2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  was  extended  by  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr  CLARK.  It  was  also  said  the 
opponents  of  the  amendment  would  not 
use  the  full  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  one  of  the  offerers 
of  the  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  feel  that,  under  the  rules 
of  parhamentary  discussion,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  close  the  discussion,  and 
had  expected  to  do  so. 

Mr,  CLARK.    I  quite  agree. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  The  Senator  from 
Florida  therefore  reserved  the  20  min- 
utes, with  the  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  use  the  in- 
tervening time  either  on  this  subject 
or  on  such  other  matters  as  may  be  of 
concern  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania or  any  other  Senator 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  agree  that  we  should 
call  for  a  quorum. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute,  to 
make  a  short  statement  and  an  Insertion 
In  the  Record? 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  may  yield  with  the 
understanding  the  time  wiU  be  charged 
to  neither  side. 

Mr  FLTLBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator desired  to  use  up  his  time. 

Mr,  CLARK.    Not  that  badly, 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  I  can  make  my 
statement  at  any  time,  I  thought  the 
Senator  was  seeking  volunteers, 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  encourage  my  friend 
to  speak  now,  and  I  ass'xre  him  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  not  require  that 
the  time  be  charged  to  either  side, 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  I  do  not  wish  to 
delay  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  not 
delay  the  proceedings,  because  we  are 
not  allowed  to  vote  until  2  o'clock 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pemisylvanla  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  I  are 
agreed  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
may  speak  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  would  have  to  agree  to  that. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  may  proceed  for  not  in 
excess  of  15  minutes 

Mr.  FLT:^RIGHT.  I  need  only  1 
minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  may  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute, and  I  am  only  too  glad  to  yield  the 
time  from  the  time  of  the  opponents 
to  the  amendment,  of  whom  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  not  one. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  !.'<  recognized 


DAVID    L.     COHNS    COMMENTS    ON 
WORLD  EVENTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  among  us  who  can  con- 
sider historical  events  and,  with  gener- 
ous apphcations  of  hindsight,  pm- 
PKjmt  errors  of  the  past.  Too  few  among 
us  have  the  ability  to  as.sess  history,  view 
present  conditions,  and  apply  foresight 
in  the  attempt  to  chart  our  course  for 
the  future.  Mr.  David  L.  Cohn,  author, 
lecturer,  correspondent,  and  long  a  sage 
commentator  on  world  events,  is  en- 
dowed with  this  ability. 

I  wish  to  Invite  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
Mr  Cohn,  The  first,  entitled  "The  Road 
Not  Taken,"  was  printed  In  the  March 
1940  Issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The 
second,  entitled  "First  in  War — Last  In 
Peace,"  was  printed  In  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Sun  on  Wednesday,  July  27,  1960. 
The  third,  entitled  "You  Cant  Eat 
Democracy,"  was  printed  in  Uie  June 
1946  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  As 
the  editor  of  the  Nortlie-:.  V;:v  r.ia  Sun 
stated,  "Rare  is  the  comm«^T/a:^  on  world 
affairs  that  Is  as  fresh  and  pertinent 
after  14  years  as  on  the  day  it  was 
written." 

These  articles,  the  first  written  over 
20  years  ago,  are  as  timely  today  as  they 
were  then,  and  I  commend  them  to  the 
reading  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  March   1940 1 
The  Road   Not  Taken 
(By  David  L.  Cohn) 
"I  have  heard  that  hysterical  women  say 
They    are   sick    of   the   palette   and    the 
fiddle-bow. 
Of  poets  that  are  alwaj'S  gay, 

For  everybody  knows  or  else  should  know 
That  If  nothing  drastic  can  be  done 

Aeroplane  and  Zeppelin  will  come  out, 
Pitch  like  King  Billy  bomb-balls  in 
Until  the  town  lie  beaten  flat." 

—W  B.  Yeats.  1938. 


One  afternoon  In  November  1937,  I  walked 
Into  the  gallery  of  a  London  art  dea-er  with 
BdwTUXl  Wolfe,  the  well-kno^T.  Souih  Afri- 
can painter.  A  drooplngly  tall  man  stood 
there  looking  at  Wolfe's  paintings.  My 
friend  introduced  me  to  his  friend,  and 
without  further  ado  I  asked  him;  "When 
do  you  think  war  will  begin  In  Europe?" 
This  naive  query  enraged  the  tall  man,  and 
he  shouted  at  me  with  the  exquisite  modu- 
lation of  tone  achieved  only  by  public-school 
Englishmen  when,  on  rare  occasion,  they  are 
moved  to  shout:  "Only  Americans  think 
there  will  be  war  In  Europe."  In  the  sudden 
silence,  amid  the  genteel  hush  that  seems 
perpetually  to  brood  In  dealers'  galleries  and 
funeral  homes,  I  could  hear  the  parenthetical 
phrase  my  new-found  acquaintance  had  po- 
litely omitted  'rom  his  reply — "and  fools." 
That  man  was  Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes.  He.  per- 
haps more  clearly  than  any  other  person,  had 
foreseen  the  consequences  of  the  treaties 
that  concluded  the  World  War.  His  vision 
was  buttressed  by  an  Incomparable  knowl- 
edge of  world  economics;  he  had  been  for 
years  economic  adviser  to  Britain,  and 
latterly,  it  was  rumored,  to  Washington.  I 
felt,  therefore,  that  the  man  whose  foresight 
had  been  so  prophetic  In  1919  could  not  fall 
after  20  years'  experience  of  postwsu"  Eu- 
rope to  note  that  the  forces  were  heading 
toward  war.  and  my  confusion  was  the 
greater  because  I  had  Just  come  from 
America,  where  freshmen  as  well  as  veteran 
observers  had  long  predicted  a  new  European 
war.  I  retired  to  bind  up  my  wounds  before 
a  portrait  of  a  Russian  lady,  and  reflect  upon 
my  two-sentence  conversation  with  Mr, 
Keynes, 

If.  I  said  to  myself,  Mr.  Keynes  should 
prove  a  poor  prophet,  that  Is  of  no  Im- 
portance to  anyone  save  perhaps  himself. 
But  what  If  his  point  of  view  should  be  the 
expression  not  of  private  prophecy  but  of 
British  opinion?  Then  It  might  have  conse- 
quences trtiglc  for  the  world.  In  July  1937. 
he  had  written :  *Our  capacity  for  cunctatlon 
Is  one  of  otir  most  powerful  and  character- 
istic weapons'  (New  Statesman  and  Nation). 
So  It  Is.  I  told  myself,  and  the  Utile  gallen,' 
seemed  suddenly  filled  with  ehcstly  ".Avmens' 
from  the  throats  of  the  World  War  dead. 
Britain  had  employed  this  capacity— for- 
merly called  'muddllne  tiirough" — ^throueh- 
out  the  dangerous  summer  of  1914  until  hR'.T 
the  world  was  at  war  and  sad-eyed  .Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  looking  down  Into  the  street  Jrnn-. 
Ms  chancellery  windows,  noted  that  the 
lights  were  going  out  all  over  Europ)e  and 
concluded  they  would  not  come  on  again  m 
his  time.  Yet  there  are  those — and  they  do 
not  sp«a'c  entirely  without  authority,  al- 
though they  address  themselves  to  one  of 
the  maddening  'Ifs'  of  history— who  say  that 
If  Britain  had  plainly  told  Germany  she 
would  fight  If  Belgium  or  France  n-ere  in- 
vaded there  might  have  been  no  war 

I  remembered  that  Britain,  under  George 
in,  had  used  her  weapon  of  cunctatlon  until 
His  Majesty's  North  American  Colonies  were 
lost  to  the  Empire.  And  more  than  a  cen- 
tury later — such  are  the  ribald  vagaries  of 
history — the  Lost  Colonies  (by  now  no 
strangers  themselves  to  cunctatlon )  fought 
victoriously  In  a  Europ>ean  war  which.  If  It 
did  nothing  else,  preserved  the  British  Em- 
pire. But  what  If  America  had  continued  to 
debate  beyond  that  desperate  April  of  1917 
when  England  was  within  2  weeks  of  starva- 
tion? Would  Mr.  Keynes  have  then  In  1937 
been  looking  at  plcttires  In  London,  a  free 
subject  of  his  King?  Or  might  he  have  be- 
come a  vassal  of  Kaiser  WUhelm  11? 

Where  has  cunctatlon  led  Britain  during 
the  past  decade?  From  the  Japanese  Inva- 
sion of  Manchuria  In  1931  untU  September 
1939.  when  she  was  again  at  war  with  Ger- 
many, It  has  led  her  from  diplomatic  humili- 
ation to  diplomatic  humiliation,  from  loss 
of  prestige  to  greater  loss  of  prestige,  and 
finally  Into  conflict  on  a  gigantic  scale.    The 


time  came  when  Japanese  could  machlnegun 
a  British  Ambassador  with  the  Impunity  of 
an  Iowa  farm  boy  potting  a  robin;  when 
British  guarantees  to  little  countries  ( "An 
Englishman's  word  is  his  bond"i  were  not 
only  valueless  but  actually  the  seal  of  death: 
when  the  Prime  Minister  who  had  been 
bullied  In  Munich  as  applauded  in  London; 
when  "peace  In  our  time  '  was  briefly  enjoyed 
along  with  the  strange  concomitants  of 
colossal  arms  budgets  and  an  unparalleled 
conscription  In  the  absence  of  war.  At  the 
rainbow's  end  of  10  years  of  evasion,  hesita- 
tion, and  concession  there  is  the  pot  of  dyna- 
mite In  the  North  Sea. 

n 

All  this  belongs  to  history.  But  merely  to 
parade  the  diplomatic  mistakes  of  Britain — 
mistakes  for  which  men  are  dying  and 
women  are  weeping — would  be  cheap  and 
without  point  unless  the  errors  that  have 
been  made  can  be  employed  to  prevent 
greater  errors.  Americans  must  remember — 
we  who  send  up  barrages  of  words  behind 
our  remote  battlements — that  for  several 
years  we  have  sneered  at  Britain's  refusal  to 
fight  under  circumstances  of  extreme  provo- 
cation, ca-  to  say  firmly  under  what  condi- 
tions she  would  fight.  Some  of  us  have  even 
descended  to  the  abysmfd  vulgarity  of  calling 
the  European  struggle  a  "phony  •war."  We 
have  recently  been  reminded,  however,  by 
Jean  Glraudoux  in  Paris,  that  the  Allies,  even 
though  we  may  cry  for  madder  music  and 
stronger  wine  at  their  expense,  have  no  in- 
tention of  shedding  their  blood  merely  for 
the  amusement  of  an  audience  3.(X)0  mUes 
away. 

But  while  we  have  been  busy  pointing 
out  what  we  take  to  be  the  mistakes  and 
stupidities  of  British  foreign  poUcy,  every 
American  has  now  become  a  volunteer  Paul 
Revere  galloping  up  and  down  the  country- 
side warning  his  neighbors  against  the  dan- 
gerous subtleties  of  British  propaganda. 
Thus  the  British  are  at  once  far  mere  stupid 
than  we  and  far  more  Intelligeni.  Den\- 
Ing  from  our  rustic  si;splcion  of  the  inter- 
national city  slicker  is  the  legend  that, 
whenever  an  American  diplomat  sits  at  the 
council  table  with  a  British  diplomat,  the 
American  rises  without  his  shirt.  In  car 
theology  a  Past  Grand  Commander  of  the 
K;::p'.U'-  :  Pythias,  representing  the  United 
States,  a:  liie  Court  of  St.  James,  is  In- 
evitably of  a  lower  mental  order  than  a 
British  diplomat  whose  boiled  shirt  Is  em- 
blazoned with  the  Garter  But  since  we 
have  for  several  years  also  believed  that  thp 
Briton  lost  his  shirt  whenever  he  sat  down 
with  a  German,  Italian,  or  Japanese,  we 
can  only  conclude  by  our  own  definition  that 
we  rank  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  In  Intel- 
ligence. It  would  seem  to  follow,  therefore, 
that  we  ought  to  retire  our  entire  diplomatic 
corps  to  a  home  for  the  feeble-minded  or 
concentrate  them  in  Haiti  among  a  people 
given  to  both  fantasy  and  tolerance. 

■What  meaning  has  the  Etiropean  war  for 
us  In  1940?  Compare  1914-17  with  the 
period  1939-40.  Now.  as  then,  most  of  the 
world  is  at  war.  Again  we  are  neutral; 
again  our  neutrality  Is  tilted  to  favor  one 
side;  again  we  contemplate  the  consequences 
to  ourselves  If  that  side  should  lose,  What 
are  some  of  those  consequences?  President 
Roosevelt  pointed  them  out  to  the  Nation 
In  his  recent  annual  message  to  Congress: 

"We  must  look  ahead  and  see  the  possibil- 
ities for  our  children  If  the  rest  of  the  world 
comes  to  be  dominated  by  concentrated  force 
alone — even  though  today  we  are  a  very 
great  and  a  very  powerful  Nation. 

"We  must  look  ahead  and  see  the  effect 
on  our  own  future  If  all  the  small  nations 
throughout  the  world  have  their  independ- 
ence snatched  from  them  or  become  mere 
appendages  to  relatively  vast  and  x>owerful 
military  systems. 

"We  must  look  ahead  and  see  the  k'.r.d  cf 
lives  our  children  wonld  have  to  lead  if  a 
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large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  were  com- 
pelled to  worship  the  god  Imposed  by  a  mili- 
tary ruler,  or  were  forbidden  to  worship  God 
at  all.  If  the  rest  of  the  world  were  forbidden 
to  read  and  hear  facta- — the  dally  news  of 
their  own  and  other  nations — If  they  were 
deprived  of  the  truth  which  makes  men  free. 

"VVe  must  look  ahead  and  see  the  effect  on 
our  future  generations  If  world  trade  Is  con- 
trolled by  any  nation  or  group  of  nations 
which  sets  up  that  control  through  military 
force  " 

In  other  word.*,  we  must  look  ahead  to  the 
time  when  Britain  and  France  may  be 
crushed,  and  a  large  part  of  the  world  may 
fall  under  the  dominance  of  Nazi  Germany 
and  Soviet  Russia.  Looking  ahead,  we  con- 
clude that  no  matter  what  may  happen  in 
Europe,  and  even-  ;  i:  .  p*»rhap8  to  ourselves, 
we  will  not  raise  e:Te( -..e  hands  to  affect  our 
destiny  Nlnety-slx  percent  of  the  American 
people,  according  to  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  are 
opjx>sed  to  our  entrance  Into  the  European 
struggle 

Note  how  closely  both  In  attitude  and  In 
unanimity  we  are  following  the  demonstra- 
bly bankrupt  British  policy  of  cunctatlon. 
We  will  not.  we  say.  fight  unless  our  vital 
Interests  are  attacked  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  possible  disappearance  of  Britain 
and  France,  along  with  their  empires.  Is  not 
d  vital  Interest  of  America.  Remember  how 
Britain  acted  from  1931  to  the  end  of  1939. 
Manchuria  was  no  vital  Interest  of  hers. 
It  was  In  di.staiit  Asia,  and  Japan  would  be 
reasonable.  Ethiopia,  Spain,  Austria.  Czech- 
oslovakia, were  not  vital  Interests  of  Britain. 
The  destruction  by  Hitler  of  the  treaties  of 
Locarno  and  Versailles,  and  the  march  Into 
the  Rhineland.  were  merely  the  whimsies  of 
an  unpredictable  and  dangerous  man  who 
mtgh'  d<3  unpredictable  and  dangerous  things 
!f  he  were  asked— or  compelled — to  conform 
to  the  canons  of  Western  civilization,  one 
of  which  is  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  mankind  Such  a  policy — or  lack  of  It — Is, 
as  we  now  know,  suicidal.  In  a  close  knit, 
interdependent  world  It  is  the  equivalent  of 
saying  that  if  my  neighbor  Is  being  murdered 
I  must  refrain  both  from  helping  him  and 
from  calling  the  police.  After  all,  the  homi- 
cide 13  prlva'e  to  the  murderer  and  the  dead 
man  s  family,  and  any  Intervention  on  my 
part  means  the  abandonment  of  an  "objec- 
tive attitude"  whose  preservation  is  mor« 
important  than  the  preservation  of  life  or 
the  law  or  even,  eventually,  my  own  safety. 

Transfer  the  argument  to  the  larger  sphere 
of  -American  foreign  policy,  and  the  results 
become  passing  strange.  Deeply  embedded 
in  that  policy  is  the  doctrine  of  nonrecog- 
nition  of  territories  acquired  by  force.  As- 
.■^erted  by  Hoover  In  Asia,  it  has  been  reaf- 
firmed by  Roosevelt  In  Asia  and  In  Europe. 
Th'us  we  do  not  recognize  Manchukuo.  The 
.dead  sovereignties  of  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia are  still  accredited  to  Washington, 
where  flesh -and-blood  ministers  represent 
ghostly  counuies  and  continue  to  live  In  the 
legations  of  nations  which  exist  only  as 
memories  of  the  p^t.  symbols  of  the  present, 
or  hopes  for  the  future.  But  what  Is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  doctrine  of  nonrecognltlon? 
Evangelistic  though  we  may  be,  is  our  ob- 
jection to  the  acquisition  of  territories  by 
force  merely  moral?  Not  at  all.  It  Is  be- 
cause we  believe  that  seizures  of  territories 
by  force  bring  war;  that  war,  wherever  It 
begins,  may  spread  until  It  finally  threatens 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
The  doctrine  is  therefore  an  aspect  of  self- 
interest,  and  as  such  It  makes  sense^ 

The  Manchurlan  Invasion  by  Japan  in 
1931  which  Britain— but  not  the  United 
States — looked  upon  as  a  "localized  war" 
has  become  rhe  years-long  Slno-Japanese 
War  whi^se  ramifications  face  us  In  1940  with 
grave  issues  vis-a-vis  Japan,  not  excluding 
the  p>ossibiIlty  of  war  .And  the  conquest  of 
Manchuria,  which  signalized  the  death  of  the 
Lea^o  of  Nations  and  gave  notice  to  bold 


dictators  that  they  might  seize  whatever  they 
pleased  without  fear  of  the  so-called  strong 
nations,  led  to  Ethiopia  ("Just  a  lot  of 
niggers") ;  to  Austria  ("Well,  they  oughta  be- 
long to  Germany") ;  to  Czechoslovakia  ( "Yeh, 
that  was  Wilson's  boner");  to  Poland 
("Those  guys  don't  know  nothing  about 
fighting");  to  the  present  European  war 
(It's  none  of  our  business  "j . 

ni 

Lefs  watch  the  American  mind  and  diplo- 
macy at  work  in  Asia.  There  we  pursue  our 
own  policy  of  cunctatlon  and  hamstring  our 
own  doctrine  of  nonrecognltlon.  For  40 
years  we  have  been  telling  Japan  she  must 
not  close  the  Open  Door  In  China;  for  40 
years  she  has  been  closing  It  Oh,  we  have 
protested  often  enough.  We  send  notes. 
Japan  hisses  politely  through  her  teeth;  files 
away  the  notes;  gives  us  more  promises  which 
she  breaks,  or  returns  an  enigmatic  reply 
to  our  protests.  (These  notes,  let  those  re- 
member who  regard  our  letter-writing  pro- 
pensity as  harmless,  are  not  altogether  In- 
nocuotis.  They  constitute  a  diplomatic  back- 
ground for  war  )  Occasionally  we  do  more. 
We  frustrated  Japan's  notorious  21  demands 
upon  China  during  the  World  War.  We  pro- 
vided the  world  with  the  spectacle  of  a 
strange  anabasis  during  that  same  war 
when  Kansas  and  Nebraska  boys  floundered 
through  the  snows  of  Siberian  winter,  os- 
tensibly to  assist  Czechs  retreating  out  of 
Russia,  but  actually  to  prevent  Japan  from 
seizing  large  areas  of  Siberia.  In  general, 
we  do  Just  enough  to  irritate  Japan  without 
deterring  her  from  her  larger  purposes.  Is 
It  likely  that  a  people  who  performed  the 
unparalleled  miracle  of  transforming  a  her- 
mit kingdom  Into  a  world  power  within  85 
years,  and  who  only  30  years  after  their 
emergence  hsid  aheady  embarked  upon  a 
career  of  conquest  and  empire,  are  to  be 
deterred  by  verbal  slaps  on  the  wrist?  A  peo- 
ple, moreover,  whose  philosophy  Is  such  that 
It  was  held  up  by  General  Ludendorff  to  the 
Germans  as  an  admirable  model  to  follow? 

Since  the  start  of  the  Slno-Japanese  War 
and  our  refusal  to  recognize  Its  first  fruits  In 
the  form  of  Manchukuo.  we  have  been  de- 
nouncing Japan  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
plying her  with  indlspen.sable  war  materials. 
An  efBclent.  time-saving  people,  we  have 
worked  out  a  system  whereby  a  note  of  diplo- 
matic protest  accompanies  each  cargo  of 
scrap  iron  to  Japan,  so  that  when  the  Iron  Is 
hurled  at  the  Chinese  our  protest  auto- 
matically pops  up.  This  does  not  hamper 
Japan,  and  it  keeps  the  Associated  Junk 
Dealers  of  America  happy.  In  fact,  no  one 
Is  harmed  but  the  Chinese,  and  they  under- 
stand us,  since  we  are  their  friends.  Have 
not  our  missionaries  long  taught  them,  "Bet- 
ter are  the  wounds  of  a  friend  than  the  kisses 
of  an  enemy"? 

"It  is  Important  that  we  understand  the 
Implications  of  our  actions  In  Asia  because 
they  affect  our  position  not  only  on  that 
continent  but  throughout  the  world.  Thus, 
while  the  American  people  approve  of  the 
relatively  unimportant  surface  aspect  of  the 
nonrecognltlon  doctrine — after  all.  Japan 
has  managed  to  struggle  along  without  our 
formal  approval  of  her  Manchurlan  con- 
quest— the  same  people  reject  the  essential 
basis  on  which  the  doctrine  rests.  For  to 
approve  of  It  would  be  to  do  precisely  what 
we  do  not  wish  to  do;  that  Is,  face  the  stark 
reality  of  the  world  In  which  we  live  and 
recognize  without  blinking  that  war  any- 
where on  earth  and  by  whomever  waged  is  a 
potential  danger  to  our  own  peace.  (That 
this  is  true  Is  not  only  the  lesson  of  history, 
but  is  attested  by  our  present  novel — even 
revolutionary — methods  to  escape  participa- 
tion in  the  European  war.)  If  we  go  this 
far,  we  must  go  further  and  assume  the 
burden,  in  company  with  other  nations,  not 
of  winning  wars  In  which  we  engage  or 
helping  others  to  win  wars  in  which  we  do 


not  engage,  but  of  that  effort  which  is  at 
once  an  expression  of  self-preservation  and 
the  highest,  noblest  use  of  diplomacy  and 
power — preventing  wars  from  starting. 

"The  fact  is,  however,  that  we  will  not 
face  the  music  of  our  own  logic,  and  we 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  the  Itera- 
tion of  a  doctrine  whose  reason  for  being 
we  reject  by  our  failure  to  pursue  that 
doctrine  to  Its  Inexorable  conclusion.  We 
find  ourselves,  consequently.  In  the  uncom- 
fortable (not  to  say  absurd)  position  of 
applying  nonrecognltlon  to  our  own  policy 
of  nonrecognltlon  But  now  at  long  last, 
logic  or  no  logic,  policy  or  no  policy,  half- 
hearted action  or  dilatory  cunctatlon,  we 
face  a  showdown  with  Japan. 

At  home  we  note  a  strange  phenomenon 
While  we  protest  that  the  European  war  is  no 
business  of  ours.  It  seems  to  be  our  sole  busi- 
ness Otu-  emotional  and  Intellectual  capac- 
ities appear  to  be  almost  absorbed  by  It 
Domestic  issues  over  which  we  fought  bit- 
terly a  year  ago  seem  trivial  today.  Yet  we 
still  have  a  grave  agricultural  and  unem- 
ployment problem;  debts  mount  and  taxes 
rise;  the  business  structure  sways  In  the 
winds;  even  the  anticipated  war  boom  that 
was  to  save  us  has  not  materialized.  (It  is 
a  measure  of  our  appalling  lack  of  faith  and 
direction  that  we,  the  world's  richest  coun- 
try, should  expect  to  be  saved  by  the  death 
throes  of  Europe.)  But  who,  save  Senator 
Taft,  loses  sleep  now  over  the  unbalanced 
Federal  budget?  We  are  building  costly 
battleships,  and  If  they  must  float  In  seas 
of  red  Ink,  where  is  the  man  to  say  that  the 
hand  of  the  naval  architect  shall  be  stayed? 
We  are  filling  our  skies  with  airplanes;  the 
midnight  meditations  of  cattle  on  the  West- 
ern ranges  are  dlsttirbed  by  the  thunderlngs 
of  our  military  machines  overhead.  Who  de- 
sires to  singe  their  wings?  What  has  become 
of  the  WPA  Jokes?  What  has  dissipated  our 
once  ptwslonate  Interest  In  sharecroppers? 
A  nation  hard  pressed  at  home  Is  absorbed  In 
the  struggle  overseas.  It  Is  evidently,  there- 
fore, of  vital  Interest  to  Mi.  But  while  It  may 
be  a  struggle  between  two  diametrically  op- 
posed conceptions  of  life  and  International 
order,  and  while  we  devoutly  desire  the  vic- 
tory of  one  side,  seeing  something  of  our  own 
case  and  security  in  the  victory  of  that  side, 
we  extend  It  only  our  good  wishes  and  our 
willingness  to  sell  goods  for  cash. 

XV 

Consider  specific  events  of  the  European 
war.  Finland  Is  Invaded  by  Russia.  We  are 
struck  with  horror.  Individuals  give  cash. 
Planes  are  diverted  from  our  military  services 
for  Finland.  Washington  lends  money  to  the 
beleaguered  coimtry.  Its  minister  to  the 
United  States  is  greeted  with  acclaim 
wherever  he  appears  Why?  Is  It  merely 
that  this  Nation's  individuals,  who  live 
largely  on  the  Installment  plan,  are  filled 
with  sporting  admiration  for  a  nation  that 
meets  Its  Installments  to  us  so  promptly? 
Or  do  we  aid  the  Finns  because  we  believe 
they  are  a  people  much  like  ourselves  and  re- 
spond to  the  same  Impulses  that  move  us? 
Is  It  that  they  personify  values  we  cherish 
and  are  being  attacked  by  a  brutish  giant 
whom  we  abhor?  Beyond  Finland  lie  the 
Scandinavian  stiites — truly  democratic,  ad- 
mirably governed,  the  objects  of  our  esteem 
and  affection.  Are  they  doomed  to  disap- 
pearance If  Finland  should  disappear,  we 
ask  ourselves  uncertainly. 

Consider  the  British-German  naval  action 
off  Uruguay  In  which  the  Graf  Spec  was  scut- 
tled. Our  newspapers  played  it  up  exult- 
antly as  if  It  were  an  American  victory.  But 
when  H.M.S.  Royal  Oak  was  torpedoed  at 
Scapa  Flow,  men  In  little  southern  villages 
discussed  It  sadly  with  lowered  voices  as  If 
this  were  a  personal  tragedy  that  had  hap- 
pened In  their  midst,  or  an  important  Ameri- 
can defeat.  Why?  The  French  Army  Is  be- 
hind the  Maglnot  line,  Gibraltar's  guns  brood 
over     Africa     and     Mediterranean     Europe, 
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French  colonials  keep  watch  over  Syria, 
Scottish  Highlanders  patrol  where  once  the 
doleful  procession  marched  up  Calvary  Hill, 
merchant  ships  of  the  Allies  dot  the  seas, 
gold  lies  In  yellow  mounds  In  the  banks  of 
England  and  France.  But  these  forces  are 
impotent  In  the  absence  of  the  one  value 
that  gives  them  life.  That  value  is  the 
British  Navy,  and  we  all  know  it. 

Reversing  the  process  of  physical  evolution 
moving  from  simplicity  to  complexity,  we 
see  how  the  intricacies  of  the  modern  po- 
litical-Industrial world,  functioning  in  war. 
have  brought  about  a  situation  In  which  the 
movement  Is  from  complexity  to  simplicity. 
The  whole  vast  structure  of  the  British  and 
French  empires,  and  with  them  a  certain 
concept  of  life  and  living,  rest  ultimately 
upon  70  or  80  shining  cylinders  of  metal 
called  naval  rifles.  Installed  upon  14  floating 
platforms  called  capital  ships  of  the  British 
Navy.  ("Admiral  JelUcoe."  said  Winston 
Churchill,  speaking  of  the  World  War,  "was 
the  only  man  on  either  side  who  could  lose 
the  war  In  an  afternoon")  Destroy  those 
platforms,  put  those  rifles  out  of  action,  and 
a  cataclysmic  crash  of  empires  will  convulse 
the  earth  for  generations.  Hitler  knows  this 
too,  and  In  order  to  destroy  his  enemies  he 
must  first  destroy  the  handful  of  long-nosed 
cylinders  on  which  they  rest.  We  know  It 
also,  and  the  vortices  that  marked  the  sink- 
ings of  Royal  Oak  and  Courageous  carried 
down  not  only  their  hulks  but  also  a  p>ortlon 
of  our  hopes  The  war  In  which  they  disap- 
peared is  not,  however,  any  of  our  business. 

But,  strangely  enough,  as  British  ships  go 
down  In  European  waters  we  plan  to  lay  down 
more  war  vessels  In  American  yards.  The 
chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Committee 
talks  of  building  monster  battleships  of 
60.000  or  even  80.000  tons  at  a  cost  of  $130 
million  apiece  Are  they  too  big  to  go 
thro\*;h  the  Panama  Canal?  Then  widen  the 
canalr  build  more  locks;  construct  another 
ditch  at  Nicaragua.  We  must  have  the 
ships,  and  the  ships  must  have  mobility. 
Why?  If  Britain  and  France  win  the  war, 
are  we  to  fear  them?  If  they  emerge  vic- 
torious are  we  to  fear  Japan,  whose  course  In 
Asia  runs  counter  to  the  Interests  of  Prance, 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  ourselves?  Or 
Is  It  that,  while  the  present  war  is  no  busi- 
ness of  ours,  we  fear  that  a  German  victory 
might  convert  It  Into  a  postwar  business  for 
us  to  face?  In  our  arithmetic,  however.  It  Ls 
cheaper  to  build  ships  to  face  a  possible  Ger- 
man victor  than  to  give  money  to  Germany's 
enemies  to  make  her  victory  impossible;  in 
our  reasoning  It  Is  wiser  to  confront  a  pos- 
sibly hostile  world  alone  than  In  the  com- 
pany of  others. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  devices  of 
our  Ingenuity  We  are  already  looking  for- 
ward to  the  peace  which  mui^t  ultimately 
come,  and  President  Roosevelt,  as  part  of  our 
effort,  has  sent  a  personal  representative  to 
the  Vatican.  Who  believes  that  if  Germany 
wins  the  war  we  shall  be  allowed  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  peace?  Our  peace  efforts 
must  be  founded,  therefore,  upon  a  victory  of 
the  Allies.  If  the  war  goes  on  for  years,  or 
results  in  total  war  and  the  destruction  of 
British-French  cities  and  civilian  popula- 
tions, who  believes  that  the  Allies,  If  victori- 
ous, will  permit  us  to  su"bltrate  the  peace 
when  our  contribution  to  their  victory  will 
have  been  merely  our  helpful  but  profitable 
willingness  to  sell  them  goods  for  cash?  And, 
moreover,  the  next  time  we  turn  up  In  Eu- 
rope to  arrange  a  peace.  Is  it  likely  that  Eu- 
rope will  have  forgotten  that  the  American 
President  responsible  for  the  Leagrue  of  Na- 
tions was  repudiated  by  his  own  country  and 
Bent  to  his  grave  a  brokenhearted  man? 

If,  however,  we  should  be  unable  to  arbi- 
trate the  peace,  we  can  take  such  action  at 
home  as  will  make  any  peace  that  Europe 
arbitrates  a  peace  Impossible  or  dlCQcult  to 
keep.  The  lobbyists  are  already  gathering  In 
Washington  expecting  to  dance  around  the 


remains  of  Secretaray  Hull's  Trade  Agree- 
ments. Again  we  pursue  the  policy  we  fol- 
lowed after  the  World  War.  Again  we  seek 
legislation  that  will  close  the  world's  great- 
est market  to  a  postwar  impoverished  Europe 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  Europe  shall 
be  in  greatest  need  of  that  market;  again 
we  embark  ujxjn  a  course  that  will  force 
Europe  into  barter  agreements,  debased  cur- 
rencies, retaliatory  tariffs,  fanatic  national- 
ism, and  so.  In  time,  to  more  wars.  (And 
when  they  come  we  may  say  they  are  none 
of  our  business.)  This  upon  the  theory  that 
by  keeping  most  of  the  world  In  poverty  we 
sliall  promote  peace  abroad  and  prosperity 
at  home. 

In  the  spring  of  1828.  a  stage  rolled  along 
the  road  from  Providence,  R.I.,  to  Hartford. 
Coau.  Among  the  passengers  was  the  Eng- 
lish traveler,  James  Stuart.  Somewhere 
en  route  an  American  got  on  the  stage,  and 
Stuart  reports  the  following: 

"On  our  way  to  Hartford,  Mr.  Lad,  a  gen- 
tleman who  lives  In  the  northern  part  of 
New  England  Joined  the  stage.  We  found 
him  a  very  agreeable  companion,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  deal  of  Information.  He 
was  confident  that,  at  no  distant  period, 
Britain,  America,  and  France,  would  form  an 
association  to  prevent  future  wars  over  the 
earth." 

If  time  has  proved  Mr.  Lad  to  be  wrong  In 
his  vision  of  the  future,  he  had  at  least  an 
opinion  about  the  world  in  which  he  lived 
and  a  conviction  about  how  Its  peace  might 
be  kept.  Let  us  listen  to  a  young  American 
speaking  to  us  112  years  after  the  conversa- 
tion In  the  Hartford  stage.  He  spoke  for  the 
benefit  of  the  youth  forum  now  being  con- 
ducted by  McCall's  magazine.  This  Is  what 
he  said: 

"Well,  I've  been  thinking  right  here. 
I've  been  sitting  here  racking  my  brains  to 
see  whether  there's  anything  at  all  I  thought 
about,  definitely  and  positively,  and  really, 
I've  no  faith  In  anything.  I'm  getting  afraid 
to  think,  because  I  fear  I  may  get  emotional 
about  It." 

Is  this  the  credo  of  a  nation  In  the  fourth 
decade  of  the  20th  century,  or  Its  obituary? 


[Prom  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun,  July  27, 

1960] 

The  1946  Warning  Holds  TRtJE  Today — First 

IN  War — Last  in  Peace 

(Editor's  Note. — Rare  Is  the  commentary 
on  world  affairs  that  is  as  fresh  and  per- 
tinent after  14  years  as  on  the  day  It  was 
written.  Just  such  a  commentary  appeared 
In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  In  January  1946. 
It  could  have  been  written  yesterday.  This 
remarkably  prophetic  article  Is  reprinted 
herewith  with  the  permission  of  Its  author. 
David  L.  Cohn,  author  of  numerous  books 
and  articles.) 

We  are  losing  the  peace.  We  are  losing 
the  respect  of  the  world.  If  we  should  look 
honestly  at  ourselves  It  might  be  difficult  to 
keep  our  self-resjject.  Physically  the  world's 
most  powerful  nation,  we  are  hysterically 
divesting  ourselves  of  our  physical  power 
even  before  the  formal  peace  has  been  made. 
Much  given  to  lecturing  others  on  their 
moral  shortcomings,  we  are  drifting  toward 
moral  bankruptcy. 

Exalting  our  own  prowess,  we  are  nonethe- 
less Inclined  to  blame  the  troubles  of  the 
postwar  world  on  others:  The  British  are 
too  shrewd,  the  Russians  too  ruthless.  Fero- 
ciously energetic,  we  are  Intellectually  lazy. 
Brilliantly  competent  technically,  we  tend 
to  be  politically  Inept.  Tough  In  war,  we 
are  soft  In  peace.  Girdling  the  world  with 
our  living  and  our  dead,  we  do  not  yet 
know  our  place  In  the  world.  Creating  such 
miracles  of  military  engineering  around  the 
earth  that  other  peoples  regard  us  with  awe. 
we  have  behaved  as  If  we  were  In  a  p>olltlcal 
vacuum,  not  knowing  how  to  relate  cause 
and  effect.  Outwardly  Internationalist,  we 
are  yet  Inwardly   Isolationist. 


PRICE    OF    peace    is    HIGH 

Having  won  a  war  which  we  entered  not 
out  of  conviction,  but  out  of  compulsion, 
neither  during  the  war  nor  since  have  we 
acquired  enduring  convictions  about  the 
peace.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  want  peace. 
It  is  that,  being  Intellectually  adolescent,  we 
do  not  realize  that  If  we  want  peace  we  can 
have  It,  but  only  at  the  price,  however  high, 
that  it  demands. 

If  we  are.  as  we  say.  the  world's  mightiest 
people,  we  should  not  shrink  from  ruthless 
self-analysis,  the  more  so  since  self-knowl- 
edge is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  If  we  are. 
as  we  say.  a  hardheaded  people,  then  we 
are  given  to  the  maxim  that  while  a  man 
is  permitted  to  make  one  mistake,  only  a 
fool  makes  the  same  mistake  twice.  I  do 
not  know  what  you  would  call  a  man  or  a 
nation  that  makes  the  same  error  three  times. 
But  far  from  using  our  mistakes  of  the  past 
as  evidences  of  what  to  avoid  In  the  future, 
we  seem  bent  upon  making  bigger  mistakes 
than  before,  as  though  we  were  deliberately 
courting  the  risks  of  a  third  world  war,  al- 
though the  nature  of  that  war.  If  It  should 
come,  Is  known  to  all  of  us. 

NO    MORE    "luxury"    WARS 

It  Is  clear  in  retrospect  that  the  two 
world  wars  in  which  we  have  fought  were, 
however  great  our  losses  In  lives  and  treasure, 
luxury  wars.  They  were  luxury  wars  because 
we  were  able  to  send  our  young  men  to  fight 
on  the  soil  of  other  nations,  leaving  the  life 
of  the  homeland  to  function,  if  not  normally, 
in  great  security.     That  day  is  gone  forever. 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  6Ubcommltt.ee. 
Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer.  who  has  been 
credited  by  the  War  Department  with 
achieving  the  Implementation  of  atomic 
energy  for  military  purposes,  flatly  told  the 
Nation  of  the  perils  it  faces.  "There  are." 
he  said,  "no  specific  countermeasures  against 
the  atomic  bomb  and  there  never  will  be." 
"A  new  war,"  he  continued,  "might  begin 
with  40  million  Americans  dead  In  the  first 
few  hours,  because  of  this  country's  high  de- 
gree of  urbanization.  The  atomic  bomb  has 
actually  weakened  the  military  position  of 
the  United  States." 

Professor  Oppenheimer  scoffed  at  the  Illu- 
sion that  the  bomb  will  remain  our  secret, 
and  made  this  all-important  point  to  a  na- 
tion which  smugly  believes  that  It  Incon- 
testably  leads  the  world  In  scientific  re- 
search— namely,  that  In  fundamental 
research,  the  basis  of  any  new  weapon,  we 
made  no  advances  whatsoever  during  the 
war.  "For  the  most  part."  he  said,  "what 
happened  during  the  war  was  not  in  any 
sense  scientific  work.  It  was  the  exploita- 
tion of  skill,  techniques,  fundamental 
knowledge,  and  even,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
human  relations  between  scientists,  all  of 
which  had  been  cultivated  in  the  days  of 
peace." 

It  Is  clear  from  Dr.  Oppenhelmer's  testi- 
mony that  we  are  basing  our  security  upon 
a  so-called  secret  which  will  soon  become 
common  property;  that  in  the  event  of  war 
we  shall  be  fortunate  to  survive  as  a  people. 

There  is,  I  submit,  something  terrifying 
and  bewildering  in  the  spectacle  of  a  nation 
whose  physical  might  Is  so  great  as  ours, 
whose  Intentions  are  so  good,  but  whose  po- 
litical blindness  Is  so  dense,  whose  political 
tenacity  Is  so  feeble,  whose  resolution  is  so 
wavering,  that  neither  we  nor  the  world  can 
be  certain  at  any  given  moment  of  the  di- 
rection we  shall  go.  Contrast  our  preten- 
sions with  our  actions.  During  the  war  we 
vowed  that  we  would  remain  the  world's 
mightiest  power;  we  would  occupy  enemy 
countries  forever  if  necessary;  we  would  or- 
ganize a  system  of  collective  security  in 
terms  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  Never  again 
would  we  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  First 
World  War. 

As  against  these  pretensions,  we  are  de- 
mobilizing   our    Armed    Forces    in    a    rush 
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neatest  effort  la  to  forget  the  trCTUbles  of 
•he  rest  of  the  wor'.d  and  retire  Into  nor- 
malcy here — with  nyl.jn  stockings,  new  cars. 
platiram  lipsticks,  and  per'ume*  at  tTJ  an 
ou'icf.     We  are  running  true  to  form. 

RUSSIA    MOVING    IN 

When  other  peoples  see  that  we  talk  big 
but  act  Uttle.  how  are  they  affected?  Russia. 
well  aware  of  what  we  are  doing,  Is  taking 
vp  where  "x-e  leave  off.  moving  Into  vacuums 
we  have  created.  As  she  does  so.  we  blame 
our  troubles  on  her;  we  begin  to  fear  her; 
and.  fear  breeding  fear,  we  put  ourselves  on 
the  road  to  the  next  war.  Incomparably 
the  world's  mightiest  people  at  this  moment. 
enjoying  a  prestige  and  good  will  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  power.  If  we  moved 
m  the  world  strong,  magnanimous,  and  pur- 
poseful, force  engendering  respect,  mag- 
n.inimity  breeding  affection,  and  purpose- 
f'oiness  inspiring  the  will  to  follow,  many  of 
our  troubles  which  we  attribute  to  others 
would  soon  vanish. 

The  antidote  to  all  this — if  It  Is  not  too 
late  to  apply  It — is  contained  in  words  of 
XL'  J-ostlce  Holmes  which.  In  the  light  of 
our  dilemma,  would  seem  to  have  the  force 
of  a  maxim:  "To  flght  out  a  war  you  must 
believe  something  and  wnnt  something  with 
all  your  might  '  T.^is  is  Juft  as  true  of 
keeping  the  peace,  since  the  aggressive  In- 
stinct amor.e  men  Is  as  great  now  as  It  was 
:n  t.he  days  of  tooth  and  claw,  while  modem 
arms  have  made  It  Inflnitely  more  destruc- 
tive, and  since  men  are  still  fear-ridden, 
jealous,  greedy.  Irrational,  touched  often 
with  paranoia. 

PE.ACE    OR    DESTRUCTION 

Fate,  by  making  us  a  mighty  people,  has 
d^-creed  that  we  shall  either  lead  the  earth 
toward  peace  or  face  the  penalty  of  destruc- 
tion For  the  role  of  leading  the  world  to- 
ward peace  we  are  magnificently  equipped 
in  e.  erjrthini:  but  perhaps  the  one  essential 
thing — the  will  to  do  it. 

Morally  we  are  equally  well  fitted  for  the 
tAftl-i  because  .:f  the  enormous  prestige  and 
gxKl  will  that  we  have  everything  on  earth; 
because  In  general,  the  nations  do  not  fear 
UB  or  Ijok  upon  our  designs  as  suspect;  be- 
cauS'j  it  is  clear  that  we  have  no  extra- 
continental  ambitions.  Yet  even  our  physi- 
cal might  and  moral  authority — an  author- 
ity which  depends  for  Its  perpetuation  upon 
its  exercise — are  not  enough  If  they  are 
merely  attributes  of  a  delightful  companion 
and  a  eood  guy  The  only  way  to  lead  Ls  to 
It^dd  The  pains  of  leadership  are  onerous, 
as  the  British  discovered  In  the  19Ui  century. 
but  the  {-venal ties  of  failure  to  lead  are  greater 
and  m  ;y  evtn  be  catastrophic. 

OUa    HORIZONS    LIMITLESS 

It  Is  sickening  and  shameful  In  a  stricken. 
Impoverished,  fearfully  blighted  world  to 
he.TT  Americans.  In  this  richest  of  countries, 
still  blessed  by  geography  as  others 
are  carsed  by  it,  bewailing  their  fate, 
wondering  what  they  are  going  to  do  and 
how  they  are  going  to  do  It.  Our  actions 
in  this  wai  demonstrate  that  there  is  little 
the  United  States  cannot  do  If  Its  people 
can  Imagine  themselves  wanting  to  do  It 
enough  to  do  it.  Internally  we  have  not  yet 
even  begun  to  ctow.  We  have  only  brushed 
the  frir.^»s  f  ;r  potentialities.  The  hori- 
zons :f  the  American  future  are  limitless. 

But  we  shall  never  begin  the  endless  march 
toward  them  until  we  settle  the  one  question 
that  we  hav?  never  settled  In  our  life  as  a 
nation:  the  question  of  our  spiritual  and 
material  relations  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Time  does  not  wait.  Destiny  moves 
with  the  s\:n  We  have  been  called  to  the 
hill  of  :;.»  Lord  to  lead  the  weary  nations 
*  )  '^('Ci.c-:^.  bi*  If  we  do  not  heed  the  call  we 
shall  peri;?h  la  the  sands  of  the  desert  before 
reaching  the  promised  land. 


[Prom  the  Atlantic  Monthly   June  1946) 

Yotr  C.^v'T  Eat  DtMOCK\<rt 

(By  David  L.  Cohn; 

I 

The  drift  of  the  world  is  such,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  unless  it  Is  arrested,  nearly  a  billion 
people  In  the  Orient  and  the  Middle  East 
may  fall  under  effective  Russian  domination 
within  foreseeable  time  Russia  need  use 
neither  threats  nor  force  to  affect  the  course 
of  the  drift;  but  If  half  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation ajid  a  huge  fraction  of  Its  resources 
(Including  the  greatest  oil  reserves  on  earth) 
should  come  within  her  orbit,  the  West  will 
be  faced  with  making  one  of  two  choices. 
The  first  Is  to  accept  the  new  order  of  things 
and  eventually  become  port  of  It.  The  sec- 
ond is  to  flght.  As  between  these  alterna- 
tives. I  believe  the  West  would  flght. 

It  Is  Irrelevant  to  discuss  whether  or  not 
Russia  plans  to  rule  the  world,  or  entertains 
what  Russophobes  call  "sinister  designs  " 
upon  others  Only  In  time  can  her  design 
unfold.  In  the  absence  of  convincing  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  we  must  believe  she 
does  not  seek  world  domination  Certainly 
it  Is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Russia  wants 
war  any  more  than  we  want  It.  But  although 
neither  Russia  nor  the  West  wants  war.  and 
even  If  neither  should  do  anything  to  pro- 
voke It,  logic  points  toward  the  distinct  poe- 
slbillty  of  eventual  conflict. 

The  terrlfjrtng  aspect  of  all  this  does  not 
lie  In  Russia's  Intentions.  The  danger  lies 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  Itself,  which  Is  that 
the  facts  of  life  in  Eastern  lands  propel  their 
peoples  toward  Russia;  the  balance  of  power, 
therefore,  might  swing  to  her  and  bring  on 
conflict  with  the  West  even  If  she  were  not 
at  fault.  There  Is  yet  time  to  prevent  the 
tragedy,  but  we  must  move  swiftly.  The 
remedy  lies  In  our  hands.  It  Is  not  antl- 
Russlan  or  anti-anybody.  It  leads  away 
from,  rather  than  toward,  war.  and  Its  ap- 
plication must  inevitably  benefit  all  human- 
ity— Including  Russia. 

I  am  not  here  concerned  with  applauding 
or  deploring  Russia;  with  the  relative  vlcea 
and  virtues  of  democracy  and  totalitarianism. 
Such  questions  are  endlessly  debatable.  I 
am  concerned  only  with  the  hard  facts  of 
the  case,  and  with  suppositions  that  stem 
from  them  Of  these  facts  the  chief  Is  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  Is,  so  to  speak, 
conditioned  for  totalitarianism.  If  that 
should  become  Its  state.  Its  allnement  would 
be  with  the  one  great  totalitarian  state  left 
on  earth. 

This.  I  believe,  la  the  sense  of  President 
Truman's  allusions  to  the  Near  East  and  the 
Middle  East  In  his  extremely  Important  Army 
Day  address.  "Turning  to  the  Near  East 
and  the  Middle  East."  he  said,  "we  find  an 
area  which  presents  grave  problems.  This 
area  contains  vast  natural  resotirces.  It  lies 
across  the  most  convenient  routes  of  land, 
air,  and  water  communications.  It  Is  con- 
sequently an  area  of  great  economic  and 
strategic  importance,  the  nations  of  which 
are  not  strong  enough  •  •  •  to  withstand 
powerful  aggression.  It  is  easy  to  see.  there- 
fore, how  the  Near  East  and  the  Buddie  East 
might  become  an  area  of  Intense  rivalry  be- 
tween outside  powers,  and  how  such  rivalry 
might  suddenly  erupt  into  conflict." 

How  does  the  man  from  the  Middle  West 
propose  to  prevent  conflict  In  the  Middle 
East?  First,  there  must  be  no  Interference. 
by  force  or  penetration,  with  the  sovereign- 
ties of  that  region.  Second,  the  countries 
must  be  aided  to  develop  their  resources  and 
raise  their  standard  of  living. 

The  problem  and  the  President's  policy 
may  be  put  Into  persp>ective  by  stating  cer- 
tain theorems  applicable  to  the  people*  of 
Eastern  lands.  Men  are  guided  by  their 
mmds;  they  are  moved  by  their  bellies.  You 
can't  eat  democracy.  Hunger  is  revolution- 
ary. Bread  is  counterrevolutionary.  A  square 
meal    is    a    rarity    In    the    lives    of    hun- 


dreds of  millions  of  people.  If  the  brother- 
hood of  man  has  not  been  a  conspicuous  suc- 
cess at  the  soul  level,  we  might  try  it  for  a 
while  at  the  stimach  level. 

The  people  to  whom  these  theorems  apply 
are  close  neighbors,  or  neighbors  not  far  re- 
moved, of  Russia.  Enormous  hordes  of  them 
pass  their  short  lives  In  a  twilight  zone  be- 
tween sleep  and  hunger  Hungry,  naked, 
diseased.  Illiterate,  boused  as  miserably  as 
beasts  of  the  field,  they  darkly  breed  and 
darkly  die  We  offer  them  democracy.  The 
Russians.  ImpUclty  or  explicitly,  offer  them 
bread,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  It.  The  Rus- 
sians have  long  been  at  some  patns  to  let 
the  peoples  of  the  world  know  that  they  are 
interested  in  their  social  and  economic  bet- 
terment. As  between  democracy  without 
bread  or  bread  without  democracy.  It  Is  not 
bard  to  guess  which  a  hungry  man  will 
choose 

n 

We  approve  of  the  efforts  of  peoples  In 
Eastern  lands  to  rid  themselves  of  foreign 
domination.  It  Is  not  for  us  to  say  whether 
their  plight  will  be  better  or  worse  under 
their  own  rulers.  But  It  la  clecir  that  their 
domestic  governmecta  In  this  vast  area  are. 
and  uearly  always  have  been,  unimaginably 
corrupt,  cruel,  degenerate,  and  Inefficient. 
Nowhere  among  these  governments  or  their 
ruling  classes  Is  there  the  slightest  concept 
of  the  public  welfare.  This  Is  how  the 
Baghdad  newspaper  Saut-cl-Ahall  (Voice  of 
the  People)  described  life  In  Iraq  In  1044; 

"Ninety  percent  of  the  entire  population  of 
Iraq  live  on  a  subhuman  I^vel.  They  are 
condemned  to  a  life  of  starvation  and  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  epidemics  without 
benefit  of  any  medical  assistance.  And  these 
Intolerable,  primitive  conditions  exist  In  the 
30th  century  among  otir  own  Iraqi  people, 
who  sweat  and  toll  to  make  the  soil  yield 
riches  which  are  then  entirely  consumed 
by  others.  The  government  has  done  noth- 
ing either  to  mitigate  the  distress  or  combat 
Its  causes." 

During  the  past  20  years,  however,  foreign 
oil  companies  have  paid  Into  the  Iraq  treas- 
ury. In  the  form  of  royalties  and  non-lnter- 
est-bearlng  loans,  nearly  $100  million.  This 
sum,  small  In  the  scale  of  American  affairs.  Is 
large  In  terms  of  Iraq's  economy.  Honestly 
employed.  It  might  have  done  much  to  re- 
lieve the  country's  distress.  But  evidently 
little  of  these  moneys,  not  to  mention  other 
sources  of  revenue,  reached  the  people 

Similar  conditions  prevail  In  Egypt  There 
the  narrow  green  ribbon  of  arable  land  along 
the  Nile  ts  held  as  follows;  3  million  owners 
have  1,750,000  acres;  146.000  owners  have 
1,760.000  acres;  12.000  owners  have  2,300,000 
acres. 

Thus  the  well  to  do,  few  In  numbers,  own 
most  of  the  land  In  a  country  overwhelm- 
ingly agricultural;  a  country,  moreover, 
where — owing  to  the  region's  dependence 
upon  the  Nile — little  more  land  can  be  made 
arable.  Many  of  these  men  are  absentee 
landlords  totally  uninterested  In  the  welfare 
of  their  tenants.  But  the  Egyptian  people, 
four-fifths  of  them  peasants,  are  desperately 
p>oor.  According  to  Maltre  M.  S.  Ghannam, 
Egyptian  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try, "Statistics  estimating  the  national  In- 
come per  head  of  the  population  show  that 
the  majority  (the  peasants,  who  are  reckoned 
as  the  backbone  of  agricultural  wealth,  and 
as  the  source  of  the  country's  welffire)  have 
an  average  Income  of  between  E£3  and 
E£5  per  annum."  That  is,  between  •12  and 
•20  a  year.  Maltre  Ohannam  scarcely  over- 
states thr  case  when  he  adds:  "This  Is  hardly. 
If  at  all.  sufficient  for  his  livelihood,  and  Is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  astonishing  figure  when 
compared  with  the  Individual  Income  In 
other  civilized  countries"  Yet  Egypt  Is  the 
most  progressive  and  westernized  country 
east  of  Suez,  and  It  aspires  to  leadership  of 
the  Pan-Arab  League. 
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In  oil-rich  Iran  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
p)eople  is  represented  in  the  ruling  class 
from  which  the  government  Is  drawn.  Na- 
tional revenues  are  largely  expended  upon 
administration — the  upkeep  of  the  gover- 
nors. Government  employees  have  to  be 
grafters  because  they  are  so  poorly  paid. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  In  this  part  of  the  world, 
corruption  In  public  office  Is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  Judicial  decisions  are 
bought  and  sold.  Tax  collectors  are  bribed. 
He  must  l)e  poor  and  obscure  who  pays  le- 
gitimate taxes  at  u\\.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  people  are  opium  addicts. 
Four  out  of  five  children  die  In  Infancy. 
Three  out  of  four  who  survive  never  learn 
to  read  or  write. 

More  than  half  of  India's  400  million 
revel  In  an  average  Income  of  2  cents  a  day; 
the  remainder  rejoice  in  an  average  Income 
of  5  cents  a  day  The  life  expectancy  of 
the  average  Indian  is  25  years.  The  poverty, 
disease,  and  degradation  existing  among 
these  great  masses  of  people  Is  unsp>eakable. 
Conditions  among  China's  millions  are  simi- 
lar. 

We  will  not.  we  say,  permit  other  coun- 
tries to  be  overrun  by  anybody.  For  "any- 
body," read  "Russle  "  This  puts  us  In  an 
anomalous  position  In  the  East  It  com- 
mits us  to  support  debauched  oriental  gov- 
ernments while  doing  nothing  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people.  They  shall 
have  full  sovereignty  but  empty  stomachs. 

Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  very 
existence  of  Its  massive  system  of  the  so- 
called  classless  society  glorifying  the  worker 
and  peasant,  does  offer  hope  to  Eastern  lands. 
Does  anyone  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  land- 
less, poverty-stricken  peasantry  of  these  re- 
gions are  not  hearing  how  the  Russians  di- 
vided the  great  estates  of  Eastern  Europe 
among  the  landless  i)easants  of  Germany.  Po- 
land. Rumania,  and  Hungary?  Can  anyone 
doubt  the  explosive  potentialities,  among  the 
landless,  of  such  a  proceeding?  May  It  not 
be  that  Eastern  Europe  will  soon  stand  as  a 
permanent  exhibit  of  what  Russia  does,  and 
can  do.  for  the  dlspHissessed? 

In  the  Russo-deniocratlc  struggle  for  the 
Eastern  lands,  Russia  has  certain  other  ad- 
vantages The  peoples  of  these  countries 
find  democracy  an  ilmost  Incomprehensible 
Idea.  They  have  hitd  no  preparation  for  It, 
because  they  have  had  some  form  of  despot- 
Ism  or  dictatorship  for  thousands  of  years. 
Far  more  than  the  19th-century  workers  of 
Europe,  they  fall  within  the  pronunclamento 
of  the  Communist  Manifesto:  "Workers  of 
the  world,  unite."  They  have  nothing  to  lose 
but  their  chains.  What,  Indeed,  from  his 
point  of  view,  car  the  average  Egyptian, 
Indian,  Iraqi.  Saudi  Arabian,  lose  by  ex- 
changing his  present  masters  for  Russian 
masters? 

Russia  Is  a  nel(:hbor  to  these  peoples. 
Her  mighty  shadow  falls  upon  them.  Her 
prestige  has  been  enormously  enhanced  by 
her  magnificent  struggle  during  the  war. 
She  Is  more  Asiatic  and  oriental  than  Euro- 
pean and  Western,  and  as  such  Is  more 
natively  understanding  of  orientals  than  we 
are.  She  has  their  capacity  for  Infinite  pa- 
tience, their  talent  for  circumlocution,  their 
endurance  and  stoicism.  Millions  of  her 
citizens  are  Moslems  who  have  an  affinity 
with  the  huge  groups  of  their  coreligionists 
outside  Russia  Recently  Mr.  Jlnnah.  head 
of  the  Moslem  League,  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  Is  a  Moslem  first  and  an  Indian  sec- 
ond. This  feeling,  as  Sir  Frederick  Puckle 
has  recently  polnte<l  out  In  Foreign  Affairs, 
Is  of  the  essence  of  the  separate  Moslem 
state,  Pakistan.  It  Is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  Russia  is  sending  to  the  Middle  East. 
as  diplomats  and  emissaries,  Arabic-speaking 
Moslems  of  Russian  citizenship. 

Russia  Is  not  only  spiritually  closer  to  the 
Eastern  peoples  than  we,  but  she  enjoys  the 
enormous  advantage  of  being  physically  near 
tbem.     She  Is  on  the  borders  of,  or  close  to. 


China.  India,  Tibet,  Burma,  Afghanistan, 
Turkey,  Iran,  Iraq.  We  are  In  almost  every 
way  remote  from  the  populations  of  these 
countries.  In  each  of  them,  moreover,  while 
there  Is  no  one  to  state  our  case,  there  is 
ai.  work  a  tireless,  devoted.  Intelligent,  ruth- 
less Communist  group.  Their  heart  Is  In 
the  Kremlin.  They  have  ready  to  hand  a 
weapon  of  the  greatest  power:  the  facts  of 
life  In  the  lands  where  they  operate. 

There  are.  however,  favorable  factors  on 
our  side.  We  enjoy  a  great  good  will  In  the 
Eastern  lands  Its  increase  or  decrease  de- 
pends upon  what  we  shall  do  In  the  future. 
We  are  not  feared  by  them.  They  do  not 
regard  our  missionaries  and  businessmen  as 
Inevitable  forerunners  of  soldiers.  We  have 
demonstrated  on  many  occasions  our  aban- 
donment of  the  old  policy  that  the  flag  fol- 
lows trade 

American  schools,  especially  In  the  Near 
East,  have  turned  out  numbers  of  students, 
many  of  whom  are  men  of  Influence  In 
widely  scattered  communities.  They  admire 
us  and  would  undoubtedly  be  partisans  of 
our  cause  among  their  countrymen. 
Throughout  the  Eastern  lands  we  have  great 
prestige  because  of  our  technological  achieve- 
ments. The  war  was.  from  this  point  of  view, 
a  worldwide  demonstration  of  American  ma- 
chines and  methods 

Uncle  Sam  appeared  before  millions  of 
people  as  a  lean,  tall,  gum-chewing  djlnn 
performing  feats  as  remarkable  as  those  re- 
lated by  village  storytellers  about  the  wizards 
of  old.  They  look  upon  us  as  makers  of 
miracles,  creators  of  the  world's  highest 
standard  of  living,  electrically  energetic  and 
magically  ingenious.  They  may  deplore  in 
us  what  strikes  them  as  our  excessive  devo- 
tion to  the  material,  and  our  childlike  ways, 
but  their  needs  are  so  great  and  their  means 
so  Inadequate  to  the  task,  that  they  would 
welcome  our  aid. 

in 

Such  a  design  poses  the  problem  of  our 
future  relations  with  Russia.  It  Is  not  likely 
that  we  shall  come  Into  conflict  with  her 
over  Ideology  alone.  It  Is  possible  that  we 
may  come  Into  conflict  with  her  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Influence  over  others  amounting  to 
dominance.  We  are  profoundly  concerned 
with  the  balance  of  power,  however  much 
we  may  shrink  from  using  that  ominous 
phrase.  No  nation,  no  group  of  nations, 
must  be  permitted  to  become  so  powerful  as 
to  threaten  our  security.  That,  essentially, 
Is  why  we  have  twice  gone  to  war  within  a 
generation.  And  we  shall  continue  to  be 
concerned  with  the  balance  of  power  until 
the  dream  of  world  government  becomes  a 
reality.  If,  then,  the  greater  part  of  the 
world's  people  should,  through  puppet  gov- 
ernment or  openly,  aline  themselves  with 
Russia,  war  between  her  and  the  West  would 
become  probable  If  not   Inevitable. 

In  the  kind  of  struggle  for  equilibrium 
that  is  now  going  on  in  the  world,  armies 
and  navies  are  of  little  use.  Nothing  can 
prevent,  or  ought  to  prevent,  the  dispossessed 
from  trying  to  come  into  their  fair  share  of 
the  earth's  goods  and  services.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  men  march  toward  this  goal 
or  crawl  toward  It;  their  destination  is  the 
same.  Fortunately  for  us  and  for  humanity, 
the  remedy  for  preserving  the  equilibrium  Is 
one  which  our  native  genius  has  shaped  us 
to  apply. 

It  Is  that,  as  President  Truman  has  stated, 
the  United  States  shall  do  Its  part  in  help- 
ing the  peoples  of  the  Eastern  lands  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living.  Since,  however, 
this  is  a  project  designed  to  save  the  peace 
and  to  be  beneflclal  to  all  men,  while  the 
size  of  the  task  Is  a  challenge  to  all.  It  Is 
understood  that  the  administration  will  ask 
the  United  Nations  to  sponsor  It.  This  Is  as 
It  should  be,  for  as  a  joint  enterprise  the 
burdens  and  benefits  would  be  equally  shared 
and  no  nation  would  get  unfair  advantages 
for  itself.    Rtissla  may,  if  she  will.  Join  in 


the  plan.  If  she  does,  the  exp>erlence  should 
remove  her  morbid  suspicions  of  the  West. 
She  would  occupy.  In  the  great  work  to  be 
done,  the  position  to  which  her  place  In  the 
world  entitles  her  If  she  refuses  to  join,  we 
shall  know  the  l>etter  where  we  stand  In 
relation  to  her.  But  her  nonparticlpation. 
although  It  would  Immensely  complicate  the 
case,  ought  not  to  deter  us. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  democracies 
shivered  as  they  waited  to  see  what  Hitler 
was  going  to  do  Now  they  show  a  tendency 
to  wait  and  see  vhat  Stalin  is  going  to  do. 
I  suggest  that  wu  say  what  we  propose  to 
do.  and  proceed  to  do  it.  Let  us  in  good  will 
ask  the  Russians  to  join  us  in  the  Eastern 
task.  But  If  thiiy  refuse,  let  us  proceed 
without  them.  We  are  not  belligerent  or  im- 
perialist. Our  motives  are  not  evil.  We 
want  nothing  fDr  ourselves  alone.  But 
neither  aie  we  weukllngs.  We  have  a  mighty 
strength.  We  shidl  move  In  this  case  not 
to  harm  but  to  aelp  all  men;  It  does  not 
matter  that  our  actions  spring  from  en- 
lightened selfishness.  The  world  will  move 
with  us;  and  If  Hussla  should  stand  aside, 
let  her  stand  aside.  All  living  is  dangerous, 
but  few  things,  as  we  ought  to  know  by  now, 
are  so  surely  productive  of  disaster  as  weak- 
ness and  Irresolut  on. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  suggested  is  that 
It  is  not  charity.  It  is  not  a  temporary 
palliative.  It  Is  a  plan  to  help  others  to 
help  themselves  and  to  pay  their  own  way. 
so  far  as  p)osslble,  while  It  Is  being  put  into 
operation. 

There  are  endless  tasks  to  be  done  in 
the  East,  but  three  must  take  precedence 
over  all  others.  These  concern  transporta- 
tion, agriculture,  and  light  Industry. 

Throughout  the  Eastern  lands  there  are 
few  roads,  railroads,  or  airplane  services,  and 
the  available  waterways  are  poorly  developed. 
Without  adequate  transportation,  trade 
languishes  and  nations  stagnate.  Without 
It  there  may  a  be  a  surplus  of  food  In  one 
place  and  famine  In  another;  a  hunger  for 
goods  on  the  one  hand  and  surplus  on  the 
other.  Moreover,  costs  of  transportation  by 
coolie's  back,  cart,  or  camel  are  Inordi- 
nately high,  no  matter  how  low  the  coolie's 
wages  or  the  camel's  upkeep.  It  is  uneces- 
sary  to  stress  the  point  that  we  must  develop 
transportation  services  in  the  East  as  a 
primary  condition  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
region. 

Simultaneously,  we  must  Increase  the  farm 
output  of  these  countries  in  order  to  banish 
the  specter  of  starvation  that  always  hangs 
over  them  One  of  the  direst  needs  Is 
water  It  is  at  hand,  but  It  must  be  im- 
pounded by  dams  during  the  rains  and  re- 
leased during  the  dry  season  through  irriga- 
tion works.  The  plan  must,  therefore,  en- 
visage the  building  of  dams  and  at  the  same 
time  the  use  of  the  impounded  waters  to 
develop  electrical  power.  Fertilizer  plants 
are  needed;  reforestation;  livestock  pro- 
grams; soil  analysis;  the  use  of  good  seed 
Instead  of  inferior  bazaar  seed;  and  the  em- 
ployment of  modern  techniques  to  raise  the 
low  prcxluctlvlty  of  the  soil. 

Light  industry  must  be  built.  This  would 
include  plant*  fjr  making  cotton  cloth, 
shoes,  sugar,  cement,  soap,  household  wares, 
wood  products,  simple  pharmaceuticals, 
preserved  fCKXls,  ar  d  hundreds  of  other  items. 
Raw  materials  for  making  these  things  are 
to  be  found  In  the  region,  and  workers 
could  be  easily  trained;  the  Industries  would 
flow  naturally  out   of  the  soil. 

The  money  cos*  of  such  a  program  may 
be  large.  It  neec  not  be  prohibitive.  We 
are  at  present  contributing  1  percent  of  our 
national  Income,  as  are  other  members  of 
the  United  Nat  ons,  to  UNRRA  This 
Eimounts,  In  our  ;ase,  to  a  contribution  of 
about  •1,500  mllUm.  'When  UNRRA  is  able 
to  curtail  Its  activities,  we  could  corre- 
spondingly reduce  the  moneys  we  supply  It. 
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TTi?se  sums  couM  then  be  used  In  the  Eas' 
uirh  no  increase  of  o\ir  national  b\idi?pr 
It  must  be  remembered,  moreover  that 
tiae  Kaatern  pyeoples  themselves  could  make 
substantial  contributions  to  siirh  a  proffram. 
TT.ev  could  supply  all  the  lab^r  and  much  of 
.Tf  raw  materials  needed,  \'  we  pr  vide  the 
plans  and  direction  They  c- -uld  pay  f  t  3'>n-.e 
part  of  the  Imp-jrts  with  exports,  the  fric- 
tion varying  from  country  to  co'ir.Trv  and  'r'' 
balance  of  the  indebtedness  bt-in?  txpres^ed 
by  national  loans. 

While  such  a  program  is  In  no  sense  an  act 
of  charity,  it  must  be  considered  not  as  a 
straight  business  deal  but  in  the  light  of  the 
desperate  realities  of  our  world.  It  will  serve 
our  national  security.  The  brunt  of  the  bur- 
den, because  of  our  resources  and  skills  and 
the  fact  that  the  war  left  us  relatively  un- 
touched, must  fall  on  us.  But  we  are  ad- 
mirably equipped  for  the  task.  We  could 
exp-jri  nut  only  gxxls  but,  more  important, 
technicLans  ;n  every  field,  who  would  teach 
'ithers  hox  to  do  for  themselves.  We  could 
undertake,  f^r  th.e  first  time,  a  thorough  sur- 
vey of  vast  areas  nev^r  explored,  where  per- 
haos  Ue  untold  riches 

The  money  costs  of  such  a  program  must 
be  ca'culated  not  In  country-jt'Te  terms  but 
in  terms  of  the  broadest  statesmanship.  Yet 
they  most  be  co'.dly  calculated  to  produce 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number, 
including  the  Amer' -an  t  x;  lyr  .^ny  aspect 
of  charity  or  aJmsei  .•;r.:«  ab-  ut  it,  any  hint 
of  sentimentality  w  mid,  in  my  opinion,  be 
ruin  'US  *i-  the  p.-  ^-^  •  Let  us  render  unto 
others  what  we  are  able,  and  let  them  in  turn 
render  unto  us  wnat  they  are  able. 

A  plan  of  this  kii.d  is  obviously  not  de- 
signed to  save  tie  B.-;-.-h  Empire,  to  provoke 
or  harm  Russia,  vr  t.  r.e-.e.it  any  particular 
nation.  And  althoU(.-n  we  have  no  seiflsh 
purpose  to  serve,  a  .OMTly  wuuld  ;.^  i>--,pr 
served  than  we  our,seivp.^  if  the  st,.;.i.ir  ;  f 
living  of  1  biliiun  people  should  be  .-.t-i<>Ll 
That  accomplishmeiit  might  go  fax  toward 
preventing  War  It  would  certainly  be  of  In- 
calculable benef.t  in  preventing  In  the  United 
States  an  economic  depression  whose  effects 
upon  this  reeling  earth  w:.uld  b^  Cata.-rjp...c. 
Some  British  economists  are  already  predict- 
ing that  a  severe  depression  will  be  upon  us 
^itiUn  5  years  The  Russians,  as  is  well 
known,  coui.t  v,-^kji:  the  cyclical  depression 
to  bring  about  our  democratic  downfall. 
Here,  perhaps,  is  the  way  of  escape  for  us  and 
for  all  men  whose  beliefs  and  faith  are  like 
our  own. 

Mr   PULBRIGHT     I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 


PAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS   OF    1961) 

The  Senate  resunied  the  considera- 
tion ut  the  bUl  S  3758'  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  of  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployees engaged  in  activities  affectint? 
commerce,  to  increa.se  the  minimum 
wage  -jnder  the  act  to  $125  an  hour, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CL.-\RK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida ' 

What  13  the  pleasure  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  with  respect  to  what  we 
should  do  now  ■ 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  understood  that 
there  would  be  a  request  for  a  quorum 
call,  the  tune  to  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides. 

Mr.  CLAUK  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  have  the  time  charged  against  his  20 
minutest'  I  was  going  to  suggest  that 
the  time  be  charged  to  neither  side. 


Mr.  HOLLAND  That  wi!!  be  all 
right. 

Mr  CLARX  Let  us  do  that.  Will 
the  Senator  make  the  request^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  for 
myself  and  the  distmguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  make  the  request 
that  the  Senate  permit  a  quorum  call 
at  thi.s  time,  the  time  to  be  chartred  to 
neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I^  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  S^-nator 
from  Florida''     The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roll. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  fMr.  JavitsI  may  be 
recognized  to  speak  briefly,  and  that  the 
time  the  Senator  uses  be  charged  to 
neither  side. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVTVTNG  THE  ROAD  SHOW 

"Sir.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  for  only  2  minutes,  and  I  shall 
not  intrude  upon  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

Much  of  our  best  artistic  expression 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  American  theater, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Senate  if  I  report  on  a  successful  effort 
to  bring  about  a  revival  of  legitimate 
theater  on  the  road.  This  is  being  done 
by  community  theater  groups,  sponsoring 
both  hometown  and  touring  productions 
on  a  nonprofit  basis:  they  are  therefore 
exempt  from  the  10-percent  Federal 
amusement  tax.  Without  this  exemp- 
tion any  forward  strides  taken  by  the 
theater  in  this  area  would  have  been 
impossible.  The  minuscule  margin  of 
profit  which  makes  this  valuable  project 
feasible  would  be  wiped  out  by  the  tax 
or  else  the  ticket  cost  would  be  so  high 
as  to  discourage  attendance. 

The  elimination  of  this  tax  on  all 
theater  tickets  could  result  in  multiplied 
activity  in  theatrical  work  by  lowering 
costs  and  attracting  more  investors. 
Extra  funds  could  then  be  available  not 
only  for  the  legitimate  theater  but  also 
for  the  experimental  drama  \nith  all  its 
promise  of  fresh  avenues  of  deveJop- 
ment  for  the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  thus  point 
in  my  remarks  a  letter  from  Mr.  Herbert 
O.  Ftox,  president  of  the  Broadway 
Theatre  Alliance,  Inc.,  which  shows  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  artists  are 
being  sent  to  perform  magnificent  plays. 
The  list  includes  many  of  the  moet  ex- 
citing plays  on  Broadway  during  this  and 
previous  seasons  throughout  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  country.  A  list  of  the  cities 
is  attached. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Broadway  Theatee  .\lijancb.  Inc., 

Ju\y  8. 1990. 
Senator  Jacob  K  Javits. 
US.  Senate. 
Wa-thington.  D  C. 

Dkar  SSNATom  Javit«  A  year  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  the  home  of  our 
mutual  good  friend  George  London  and  now 
presume  upon  this  slight  discourse  to  "write 
my  Senator"  on  a  subject  very  Important  to 
me  and.  I  believe,  to  you. 

I  read  with  great  Interest.  In  the  New  York 
Times,  a  report  of  your  Joining  with  Repre- 
sentative LiNosAT  Jn  planning  legislation  to 
repeal  the  10  percent  amusement  tax  for 
le^tlmate  theater.  I  would  like  to  offer  you 
my  good  offlces.  and  tboee  of  my  organization, 
in  any  way  possible  to  aid  you  In  this  cause 
We  are  particularly  interested  in  reviving 
live  theater  on  the  road.  Our  parent  organi- 
zation, with  which  I  have  been  associated 
for  over  20  years,  is  the  leading  concert  man- 
agement In  America.  We  manage  approxi- 
mately 200  artists  and  group*  and.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  major  city  and  university  engage- 
ments, have  organized  over  800  local  sub- 
scription courses  through  otir  aXBllated  or- 
ganized audience  movement  Community 
Concerts.  Several  years  ago  (6  to  be  exact  t 
It  occurred  to  me  that  the  theater  could 
benefit  from  a  similar  type  of  highly  spe- 
claliaed  organization. 

At  that  time,  everyone  familiar  with  the 
American  legitimate  theater  was  under  the 
opinion  that  the  "road"  was  hopelessly  de- 
funct, and  that  only  a  few  crashing  hits 
could  tour  with  economic  success.  Being  so 
familiar  with  the  healthy  aspect  of  the 
"road"  insofar  as  concerts  are  concerned  and. 
being  convinced  that  this  health  is  due 
chJeny  to  the  businesslike  organization  of  the 
concert  world,  we  determined  to  take  a  crack 
at  the  same  type  of  development  In  the 
theater. 

Therefore,  we  founded  a  new  subsidiary 
company  called  Broadway  Theatre  Alliance 
Almost  $500,000  has  now  been  Invested  in  de- 
veloping organized  subscription  courses 
throughout  parts  of  the  country  which, 
hitherto,  have  not  had  a  subscription  series. 
As  of  4  years  ago.  only  21  American 
cities  had  theatrical  subscriptions  In  our 
first  season  we  organized  subecrlpUon  courses 
In  only  two  cities;  namely.  Bochester,  K.T.. 
and  Charlotte.  NC  However,  using  our 
regular  concert  impresarios,  we  were  able  to 
take  extended  tours  with  the  New  York  pro- 
ducUons  of  "No  TUne  for  Sergeants"  and 
■  Damn  Yankees  "  In  our  second  season,  we 
maintained  a  total  of  17  subecriptlon  courses, 
touring  "Auntie  Mame."  "Diary  of  Anne 
Prank."  "LIT  Abner."  and  "Romanoff  and 
Juliet"  In  our  third  season  (Just  closing*, 
we  maintained  46  subscription  courses  tour- 
ing "Look  Homeward.  Angel."  "Two  for  the 
Seesaw."  "Dark  at  the  Top  of  the  Stairs."  and 
the  pre-Broadway  trial  tour  of  Odd  Man 
In.  ■  For  next  season,  we  have  at  present  or- 
ganized a  total  of  78  subscription  courses  and 
by  the  end  of  the  season  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  80.  Next  year  we  will  tour  "Florello." 
"Once  Upon  a  Mattress."  "The  Andersomvllle 
Trial."  "J  B ."  and  "The  Pleasure  of  His 
Company  " 

I  enclose  with  this  letter  two  documents, 
which.  I  feel,  demonstrate  that  that  legiti- 
mate theater  on  the  road  has.  In  fact,  been 
reborn  through  the  techniques  of  organiz- 
ing audiences  borrowed  from  the  concert 
field  One  Is  the  current  Issue  of  Variety 
which  features  as  Its  lead  story  the  develop- 
ment of  legitimate  theater  on  the  road  by 
Broadway  Theatre  Alliance.  The  other  is  a 
list  of  subscriber  cities  which  speaks  for 
lUelf 

After  this  long  and  rambling  explanation 
I  now  go  to  one  on  the  crucial  points  which 
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has  made  this  rebirth  possible.  Each  local 
Broadway  Theater  League  subscription 
course  is  sponsored  by  a  nonprofit  local 
committee  dedicated  to  the  mission  of  bring- 
ing fine  legitimate  theater  to  its  community. 
In  each  city  an  average  of  300  people  Join 
in  dedicating  several  weeks  of  committee 
work  to  make  the  theatrical  subscription 
course  successful.  Sometimes  the  sponsoring 
group  is  a  nonprofit  IockI  group,  the  Lions 
Club.  B  nai  Brlth.  or  a  business  and  profes- 
sional women's  group.  More  than  likely, 
however,  a  special  committee  is  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  constituting  a  league.  This 
group  then  functions  as  an  Independent  or- 
ganization. As  all  of  these  leagues  op>erate 
on  a  nonprofit  basis,  they  are  exempt  from 
the  10-percent  Federal  tax  I  can  tell  you  ab- 
solutely and  certainly  that,  without  such  ex- 
emption, this  rebirth  of  legitimate  theater 
on  the  road  would  have  been  totally  Impos- 
sible. The  rising  costs  of  presenting  live 
theater  are  more  onerous  on  the  road  than 
on  Broadway.  The  margin  of  profit  is  minus- 
cule and  only  made  possible  by  this  "forced 
draft  '  type  of  organizational  work  Were 
our  subscription  courses  not  tax  exempt,  this 
margin  would  entirely  clsappear  or  the  ticket 
prices  would  become  so  expensive  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  American 
theatergoer. 

However.  I  am  delighted  to  say  that  our 
new  organization  is  going  into  Its  fifth  year 
and  Is  apparently  on  the  verge  of  recouping 
the  majority  of  Ita  Investment  and  realizing 
some  small  return  for  all  of  its  work.  Like- 
wise, tlie  producers  providing  the  shows  for 
us  look  forward  next  season  to  the  first  year 
of  reasonable  financial  return  due  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  theatrical  subscription  route 
to  Include  80  cities.  If  all  Broadway  and 
totirlng  presentors  could  enjoy  similar  tax 
exemption,  the  roed  would  be  given  an  addi- 
tional spurt  of  life  which  would  encourage 
us  all  to  Invest  more  and  more  money  Into 
its  rebirth. 

Were  not  these  leagues  already  tax  exempt. 
I  could  no  doubt  gather  an  Impressive  group 
of  citizens  to  aid  you  In  this  cause.  As  they 
are.  however,  tax  exempt,  they  might  feel 
that  this  is  of  no  Immediate  concern  to 
them.  I  feel  that  anyone  Interested  in  the 
theater  should  be  greatly  concerned  with 
this  problem,  and.  therefore,  ask  you  how  I 
can  be  of  help. 

Best  regards  to  jou  and  Mrs.  Javits. 
Cordially, 

HrRBERTO  Fox. 

Broadway  Theater  League  cities  as  of  May 
17.  1960.  Albany,  NY.,  Allentown.  Pa., 
AmariUo,  Tex..  Anderson,  Ind..  Ashevllle, 
N.C.,  Atlanta,  Ga  .  Austin.  Tex..  Bakersfleld, 
Calif-,  Beaumont.  Tex.,  Binghamton,  N.Y., 
Birmingham.  Ala..  Buffalo,  NY.,  Canton, 
Ohio,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Charleston.  W.  Va., 
Columbus.  Ga  .  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex.,  Dallas, 
Tex  ,  Davenport,  Iowa,  Dayton.  Ohio.  El  Paso. 
Tex..  Evansvllle.  Ind  .  Fresno.  Calif  .  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich, 
Greensboro.  N.C..  Harlingen.  Tex  ,  Houston. 
Tex.,  Huntington,  W,  Va..  Huntsville.  Ala.. 
Lafayette.  La..  Lansing.  Mich..  Lincoln.  Nebr  . 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  Lubbock.  Tex  .  Mansfield. 
Ohio.  Memphis.  Tenn  .  Modesto.  Calif  .  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  New  Bedford.  Mass  ,  New  Or- 
leans. La  ,  Norfolk,  Va..  Odessa.  Tex  .  Okla- 
homa City.  Okla  ,  Pensacola,  Fla  .  Peoria,  111.. 
Portland,  Oreg  .  Providence,  RI.  Pueblo. 
Colo..  Reading.  Pa  ,  Roanoke,  Va  ,  Rochester, 
NY..  Sacramento.  Calif..  San  Antonio.  Tex., 
San  Bernardino,  Calif  .  San  Jose,  Calif . 
Savannah.  Ga..  Scranton.  Pa..  Shreveport, 
La.,  Bloux  City.  Iowa,  South  Bend,  Ind, 
Spokane.  Wash  .  Springfield.  Ill  ,  Springfield, 
Mass..  Springfield,  Mo.,  Tacoma.  V.'ash..  Tex- 
arkana,  Tex  ,  Topeka,  Kans.,  Tulsa.  Okla  . 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  Utlca.  N.Y.,  Vancouver.  British 
Columbia.  Canada,  Warterloo,  Iowa.  Wichita. 
Kans.,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex..  Worcester.  Mass.. 
Yakima,  Waah.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  wide  coverage  from 
Texas  to  Iowa,  from  California  to  New 
England,  may  induce  Senators  from 
those  States  to  give  sjTnpathetic  consid- 
eration to  the  idea  of  removing  the  tax 
on  all  theater  tickets,  and  also  to  the 
idea  of  some  national  theater  establish- 
ment. 

I  close  by  pointing  out  that  one  of 
the  greatest  ways  in  which  to  encourage 
the  strength  and  morale  and  vigor  of  the 
American  people  which  are  required  by 
the  towering  challenges  which  they  faice 
in  this  very  critical  time  is  to  build  up 
the  presentation  of  our  finest  cultural 
heritage,  as  reflected  by  the  p)erforming 
arts.  The  letter  which  I  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  shows  the  way  in  which, 
if  we  would  only  give  it  a  little  Govern- 
ment backing,  this  fine  result  could  be 
achieved. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks an  article  from  Variety  entitled 
'Legit's  Big  Comeback  in  Sticks,"  to 
use  the  vernacular  of  Variety,  which  sets 
forth  the  work  of  the  Broadway  Theatre 
Alliance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Legit's  Big  Come3ack  in  Sticks — Seventy- 

THRra-Crrr  CiKcinT  on  StJBSCHipnoN 

(By  Jesse  Gross) 

A  small  town  booking  revival,  hinged  on 
guaranteed  subscription  business,  is  putting 
touring  legit  back  on  the  map.  The  steady 
decline  in  recent  years  of  road  show  activity 
in  major  cities  is  being  reversed  by  a  mush- 
rooming grassroots  grab  of  bus-and-truck 
touring  entries  designed  specifically  for  one- 
niters   and  partial-week  stands. 

Back  of  this  bus-and-truck  boom  is  Broad- 
way Theater  Alliance,  a  legit  booking  sub- 
sidiary of  Columbia  Artists  Management. 
BTA.  which  began  routing  shows  during  the 
1957-58  season,  has  been  building  an  expan- 
sive subscription  circuit.  Last  season  the 
organization  covered  46  cities.  The  circuit 
for  the  current  semester  has  already  been 
Increased  to  73  towns  and  the  number  is 
expected  to  climb  to  80  before  fall  activity 
begins. 

BTA  figures  the  total  number  of  sub- 
scribers organized  by  its  Broadway  Theater 
League  subsidiaries  in  the  towns  set  for  this 
season  will  total  around  150,000  as  compared 
to  96,000  last  semester.  The  organization 
sent  out  four  shows  last  season  and  has  six 
set  for  this  semester.  It's  figured  the  com- 
bined guaranteed  gross  for  the  six  offerings 
during  their  1960-61  hikes  is  about  $3.- 
663.500. 

This  widening  market  for  touring  shows 
is  restricted  primarily  to  productions  geared 
for  rapid  take-in  and  take-out.  however. 
Heavy,  full-dress  productions,  designed  for 
prime  time  bookings  of  at  least  1  week  or 
longer,  aren't  likely  to  benefit  from  the  small 
town  resurgence  even  though  a  few  of  the 
cities  on  the  BTA  circuit  are  actually  large- 
ly populated  locales.  Virtually  all  of  the 
towns  have  not  had  regular  touring  shows 
in  years,  except  for  BTA  offerings. 

The  six  shows  set  for  BTA  tours  this  sea- 
son are  "Piorello,"  "Once  Upon  a  Mattress." 
"Andersonville  Trial."  "Pleasure  of  His  Com- 
pany. '  "J.  B.  '  and  a  Marcel  Marceau  pan- 
tomime presentation.  Two  of  the  entries, 
"Florello  "  and  "Mattress."  are  currently  run- 
ning on  Broadway  and  wUl  be  duplicated  for 
the  road.  In  the  case  of  'Mattress"  there'U 
be  another  company  touring  the  major  cities. 

'  AndersonviUe"  recently  ended  a  Broad- 
way run  and  will  be  new  to  the  road,  as  will 


be  •  FioreUo"  and  "Iff^llili  However,  both 
"Pleasure"  and  "J.  B."  toured  successfully 
last  season,  playing  major  cities.  The  BTA 
circuit,  nattirally.  will  take  In  fresh  territory. 
Marceau  has  toured  before,  but  hell  also 
be  hitting  places  he  hasnt  previously  played. 

The  combined  touring  time  for  the  six 
shows  this  season  will  be  179  weeks,  includ- 
ing non-BTA  subscription  dates  "Piorello," 
which  18  scheduled  lor  a  two-season  tour, 
will  be  the  first  of  the  shows  to  begin  travel- 
ing. It  opens  August  8  at  the  State  Fair 
Music  Hall,  Dallas,  for  a  2-week  run.  The 
total  playing  time  for  the  four  shows  booked 
by  BTA  last  season  was  1 17  weeks. 

Most  of  the  cities  on  the  BTA  circuit  are 
committed  to  a  fcur-play  subscription  series, 
while  others  are  signed  up  for  five  plays.  The 
Marceau  presentation  will  be  an  extra  of- 
ferlng  in  the  BTA  cities  booked.  A  substan- 
tial part  of  the  "J.  B."  tour  will  take  In  col- 
lege dates  on  a  flat  guarantee.  About  50 
such  bookings  have  been  lined  up  for  the 
show.  BTA  claln.s  It  began  setting  the  col- 
lege dates  last  year,  when  the  production 
was  still  running  or  Broadway. 

BTA  asserts  its  weekly  subscription  guar- 
antee for  a  show  will  be  about  $27,000,  prior 
to  the  public  sale  of  tickets.  The  estimated 
guaranteed  gross  for  each  of  the  six  shows 
going  out  on  BTA  time  this  season,  is  as 
follows : 

Piorello."  $853,500  for  30  of  the  first  42 
weeks  of  its  tour. 

"J.  B,"  $675,000  for  28  weeks  of  a  27-week 
tour. 

"  Anderson  vUle  Trial,"  $635,000  for  27 
weeks  of  a  33-week  tour. 

"Once  Upon  a  Mattress,"  $600,000  for  27 
weeks  of  a  30-week  tour 

"Pleasure  of  His  Company,"  $500,000  for 
24  weeks  of  a  27 -week  tour. 

Marcel  Marceau.  $400,000  for  15  weeks  of 
a  20-week  tour. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SIGNING  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  25 
years  ago  on  August  14  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  was  signed  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  At  that  time  a  new  con- 
cept of  Federal  Government  responsibil- 
ity to  individual  citizens  was  established. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
more  than  $124  billion  have  been  paid  to 
individuals  in  benefits. 

The  original  act  provided  for  an  old- 
age  retirement  system  for  certain  em- 
ployees in  private  enterprise.  Later  cov- 
erage was  extended  to  other  workers,  in- 
cluding most  self-employed,  and  to  de- 
pendents and  survivors  and  disabled 
woiicers  and  their  dependents. 

Also  provided  was  a  Federal-State  un- 
employment insurance  or  compensation 
system. 

Last  Monday  at  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  V.'elfare  a  splen- 
did program  was  carried  out  commemo- 
rating the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Presiding  on  this  occasion  was  Wil- 
ham  L.  Mitchell  present  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security.  The  Honorable  Ar- 
thur S.  Flemming.  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  extended  greet- 
ings and  mentioned  several  individuals 
who  had  participated  in  the  early  writing 
and  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Among  those  present  was  Miss  Frances 
Perkins,  former  Secretary  of  Labor  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. Miss  Perkins  stressed  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  this  program  by  major 
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political  parties,  labor  and  cultural  ele- 
ments of  our  population 

The  main  address  of  the  occasion  was 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Marion  B. 
Folsom,  former  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
•■ho  helped  write  the  original  act  Mr, 
Folsom '5  work  in  the  field  of  social  se- 
c'--.:y  started  ;n  1921  when  the  began 
working  on  a  program  for  covering  the 
employees  in  hi.<  own  business  operations. 
Ic  can  be  stated  that  as  a  result  of  his 
guidance  and  advice,  we  have  in  this 
Nation  a  program  based  on  sound  social 
security  principles. 

On  th*^  occa?ion  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary he  delivered  an  outstanding  address 
entitled  Goal.-^  of  Governmental  and 
Private  Plans  for  Social  Security,"  and 
I  ask  unanimous  coasent  that  it  be  made 
a  part  of  th«^se  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Goals  op  GovEE.\.\ii..\TAL  and  Private  Pl.ans 

FOR  Social  SEcraiTY 

I  By  Marion  B  Folsom) 

r  arn  greatly  honored  to  be  asked  to  speak 
at  this  celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

My  work  in  the  field  of  social  security, 
starting  back  in  1921  when  I  began  work  on 
a  company  plan  for  unemployment  benefits, 
haa  been  a  most  Interesting  and  satisfying 
experience.  It  has  brought  me  Into  contact 
with  many  people  in  government,  academic, 
and  welfare  fields,  whom  I  probably  would 
not  have  otherwise  known.  For  these 
friendships,  I  am  very  grateful.  But  my 
most  rewarding  experience  was  the  3  years  I 
spent  with  this  fine  organization,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  all  of  you  who  are  here  from  the  De- 
partment for  the  splendid  help  and  coopera- 
tlcffi  you  gave  me  I  have  been  delighted. to 
find  that  you  are  giving  the  same  assistance 
to  Secretary  Flemmlng  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  continuing  to  make  fine  progress  In 
i-hese  three  most  important  areas, 

SITUATION    IN   EARLY    1930"3 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1935  In 
providing  better  protection  for  the  people 
against  the  major  economic  hazards  of  life, 
both  In  governmental  and  private  plans.  Be- 
fore discussing  the  present  situation  and 
goals  for  the  future,  it  might  be  well  to  take 
a  brief  look  at  the  situation  which  existed  in 
the  early  1930's. 

There  were  6.700,000  people  65  and  over  In 
1930 — 5  4  percent  of  the  population.  Al- 
though good  progress  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  dependency  In  old  age  had  been  made 
prior  to  1930  through  the  rise  In  Individual 
Incomes,  llttlf  action  had  been  taken  by  gov- 
ernment to  help  those  In  need.  The  bulk 
of  the  aged  In  need  were  still  dependent 
upon  their   families  or   charity, 

A  few  States  had  old-age  assistance  laws 
is  operation  but  the  standard  bill  advocated 
at  that  time  by  the  Association  for  Old-Age 
Assistance  provided  Si  a  day  at  age  70  to 
thoee  with  less  than  $3,000  property.  There 
were  very  few  company  pension  plans  and 
most  of  them  were  not  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis.  There  were  numerous  pension  plans 
for  governmental  employees  but  many  of 
them  also  were  not  adequately  financed. 

There  was  only  one  State.  Wisconsin,  with 
an  unemployment  benefit  law,  and  only  a 
handful  of  companies  had  private  plans. 
The  18  companies  In  Rochester  which 
adopted  an  unemployment  benefit  plan  In 
1931    probably  constituted   half  of  these. 

The  depression  pointed  up  the  need  for 
both  Government  ^nd  priv.ite  action.  Many 
of   the   family   breadwinners   became  unem- 


ployed and  many  of  the  retired  people  had 
to  go  on  relief.  With  heavy  unemployment, 
the  local  and  State  welfare  funds  soon  be- 
came exhausted  and  Federal  action  waa 
necessary.  At  the  same  time  that  action 
was  taken  to  meet  the  Immediate  relief 
problem,  President  Roosevelt  appointed  a 
Cabinet  committee  on  economic  security, 
with  a  competent  staff,  and  an  advisory 
council  of  20-odd  citizens  (representatives 
of  employers,  labor,  and  the  general  public) 
to  develop  long-range  plans. 

At  that  time  the  chief  Interest  was  un- 
employment, and  the  unemployment  benefit 
proposals  commanded  much  more  attention 
than  the  old-age  Insurance  proposals.  But. 
with  the  strong  support  throughout  the 
country  and  In  Congress  for  the  Townsend 
plan,  and  with  the  existing  situation  among 
the  retired  people.  It  was  obvious  that  some- 
thing also  had  to  be  done  for  the  aged. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  original  social  security  bill. 
Congress  was  much  more  Interested  In  the 
old-age  assistance  section  than  the  Insurance 
section  because  assistance  benefits  would  be 
payable  Immediately  while  the  insurance 
benefits  would  not  be  payable  for  several 
years. 

Employer  organizations  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  Individual  employers  were  aMlnst 
the  social  security  proposals,  but  therywere 
businessmen.  Including  some  from/the  In- 
surance field,  who  felt  the  need  fcfr  Federal 
action  by  legislation  and  were  ^ilng  to 
help  develop  the  system  and  set  up  The  ad- 
ministrative mechanism. 

MISGIVINGS  ABOUT  SOCIAI,   SECDRITT 
PROPOSALS 

Although  the  act  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  372  to  33  and  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  77  to  6.  there  were  many  misgivings 
and  fears  about  this  whole  system,  not 
only  In  the  minds  of  employers  but  many 
others.  Including  quite  a  few  In  Congress 
who  voted  for  It. 

Many  people  felt  that  a  governmental 
system  would  Interfere  with  the  Incentive  of 
an  Individual  to  provide  for  himself  and 
thus  upset  the  foundation  of  our  whole 
economic  system.  Experts  familiar  with 
the  E^iropean  systems  predicted  that  a 
wage-related  contributory  system  for  mil- 
lions of  workers  would  prove  to  be  too  ex- 
pensive to  administer.  Others  felt  that  the 
benefits  would  get  out  of  line. 

None  of  these  predictions  has  been  borne 
out.  Mistakes  have  been  made  and  with 
the  acr\-antage  of  hindsight  we  probably 
would  have  done  some  things  differently. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  sound  systems  have  been 
developed,  with  a  strengthening  rather  than 
a  weakening  of  our  economic  structure.  All 
forms  of  savings  have  shown  substantial 
Increase  and  the  old-age  Insurance  system 
has  greatly  stimulated  the  rapid  expansion 
of  supplementary  private  pension  plans, 

PROCRISS    IN    ECONOMY    SINCI    1930 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  figures  to  show 
the  Increase  which  has  occurred  In  savings 
and  the  progress  In  other  aspects  of  our 
economy  since  1930,  I  feel  that  1930  would 
be  a  fairer  comparison  than  1935,  after  sev- 
eral years  of  depression. 

The  percentage  of  nonfarm  families  own- 
ing their  own  homes  increased  from  46  per- 
cent in  1930  to  60  percent  In  1959. 

The  individual  holdings  of  currency.  Gov- 
ernment securities,  and  deposits  In  savings 
institutions,  measured  in  terms  of  1959  dol- 
lars, Increased  from  $860  per  capita  to  $1,930. 

There  has  been  a  large  Increase  in  Individ- 
ual holdings  of  common  stocks.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  14  percent  of  American  families 
now  own  stock. 

The  total  of  life  insurance  In  force.  In- 
cluding ordinary  life,  group  life,  and  Indus- 
trial policies.  In  1930,  amounted  to  $1,S90 
per  capita,  in  terms  of  1959  dollars,  and 
$2  910  per  capita  In  1959. 


The  national  income  per  capita  In  1959 
dollars  doubled  from  $1,130  In  1930  to  $2,260 
In   1959. 

There  were  less  than  1  million  persons  cov- 
ered In  1930  by  private  hospitalization  plans; 
In  1959.  127  million  Individuals  were  cov- 
ered It  is  estimated  that  In  1930  only  20 
percent  of  employees  were  covered  under 
sickness  benefit  plans  and  In  1959  60  per- 
cent   were   covered. 

There  has  been  an  Increase  In  vacations 
and  leisure  time  The  typical  manufactur- 
ing employee  In  1930  worked  6  days  of  8 
hours  for  50  weeks  of  the  year,  or  2.400  hours. 
In  1959  he  worked  5  days  of  8  hours  for  48^ 
weeks,  or  a  total  of  1,950  hours 

Figures  aren't  available  for  private  pension 
plans  In  1930  A  total  of  1,500  plans  had 
been  approved  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice by  1940,  with  700,000  employees  covered. 
In  1959  there  were  50.000  approved  plans  with 
20  million  people  covered  and  with  reserves 
amount  to  $46  billion. 

Progress  can  also  be  measured  In  terms 
of  better  health  and  education. 

Life  expectancy  at  birth  In  1930  was  69  7; 
In  1959,  69  7,  The  death  rate  per  thousand 
for  the  whole  population  In  1930  was  11  3;  In 
1969.  94.  The  death  rate  per  thousand  for 
those  under  1  year  of  age  was  69  In  1930  and 
29  in  1959, 

The  number  of  high  school  graduates  has 
Increased  2,5  times  between  1930  and  1959, 
while  the  population  has  Increased  less  than 
one-half.  Although  the  population  of  the 
college-age  group  (18  to  21)  Increased  only 
3  percent  from  1930  to  1959.  the  enrollment 
In  higher  education  has  more  than  tripled. 

Much  of  the  progress  has  been  due  to  the 
Increased  productivity  In  all  sections  of  the 
economy.  This  Increased  productivity  has 
t>ecn  caused  by  many  technological  advances, 
heavy  capital  Investment  In  plant  and  re- 
search, better  management,  higher  quality  of 
the  labor  force  due  to  better  education  and 
health,  and  wider  diffusion  of  better  educa- 
tion and  health  throughout  the  population. 

It  would  seem  that  progress  has  not  been 
hindered  by  the  social  security  system,  but 
in  some  respects  this  system  has  actually 
helped.  It  has  reduced  the  fear  of  unemploy- 
ment and  dependent  old  age  for  millions  In 
the  population,  while  for  the  economy  as  a 
whole  the  payments  under  the  system  have 
served  as  a  stabilizing  factor.  Practically 
all  economists  now  agree  that  these  steady 
monthly  payments  have  prevented  recessions 
from  going  as  low  as  they  might  have  other- 
wise. For  instance,  the  total  payments  of 
the  various  governmental  and  social  Insur- 
ance and  related  programs  amounted  to  $17  6 
billion  In  1958.  compared  with  $11,2  billion  In 
1956,  These  monthly  payments  of  $1  4  bil- 
lion In  1958.  entering  Into  the  trade  chan- 
nels almost  Immediately  upon  receipt,  were 
bound  to  have  a  stabilizing  effect  upon  the 
economy. 

EXPKRIXNCE    WITH    OLD-AGE    INSURANCE    PI  AN 

The  second  fear  In  the  early  days  was  that 
the  contributory  old-age  Insurance  system 
would  prove  to  be  too  expensive  to  ad- 
minister. The  experience,  however,  has 
been  favorable.  It  was  originally  estimated 
that  the  administrative  expenses  would  be 
high  In  the  early  years,  but  would  eventual- 
ly be  reduced  to  5  percent.  The  results  have 
been  much  better,  due  to  good  management 
over  the  years  and  the  use  of  modern  office 
methods  and  equipment.  The  expense  ratio 
is  now  running  around  2  percent  of  bene- 
fit payments,  which  would  seem  to  be  very 
good. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  objective  appraisal 
of  the  operation  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, I  as  Secretary  In  1957  appoint- 
ed a  group  of  consultants  with  wide  ex- 
perience In  large-scale  operations  In  Indus- 
try and  Insurance,  The  following  Is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  their  report: 

"The  consultants  believe  that  the  bureau 
Is  carrying  out  its  mission  In  a  sound  ni.d. 
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vlgorous  manner  •  •  •  Tlie  bureau  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  the  very  difficult  matter 
of  introducing  automatic  machinery  Into 
the  paperwork  area  with  substantial  savings 
to  the  trust  fiinds. 

"The  consultants  were  Impressed  with  the 
quality  of  the  staff,  which  compares  quite 
favorably  with  the  staffs  of  corresponding 
business  organizations. 

"The  subcommittee  which  studied  the  op- 
erations of  the  bureau  in  the  field  •  •  • 
was  well  Impressed  with  the  way  the  bureau 
personnel  met  and  dealt  with  the  public  and 
with  the  impression  of  both  efficiency  and 
friendliness  created  by  the  typical  OASI  dis- 
trict office," 

The  impressions  I  obtained  from  my  3 
years  of  close  contact  with  the  agency  would 
certainly   bear  out  these  conclusions. 

The  principal  fear  was  that  the  several  sys- 
tems would  get  out  of  hand  by  Increases  In 
benefits  and  lax  financing,  Sound  financ- 
ing of  the  old-age  insvirance  system  has  been 
the  chief  concern  from  the  start.  Receipts 
exceeded  expenditures  each  year  from  the 
beginning,  with  the  exception  of  fiscal  years 
1958  and  1959.  when  deficits  resulted  largely 
from  the  changes  in  benefit  structure  and 
from  new  groups  covered  by  the  1954  and 
1956  amendments  With  the  current  con- 
tribution schedule,  the  excess  of  outgo  over 
Income  has  been  eliminated  and  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  now  un  the  fund  will  show 
a  steady  growth. 

The  record  of  Congress  In  the  past  25  years 
In  maintaining  the  system  on  a  sound  basis 
has  been  good.  While  benefits  have  been 
Increased,  mainly  to  keep  them  In  line  with 
current  wage  levels,  the  tax  schedule  has 
also  been  Increased  to  keep  the  system  on  a 
self-supporting  basis.  The  latest  estimates 
Indicate  that  the  present  system  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  cost  of  benefits  now 
provided  is  projected  ahead  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  years  and  the  contributions  as  pres- 
ently scheduled  are  likewise  projected,  the 
two  sums  would  be  about  In  balance. 

Congress  in  1956  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity Financing  to  study  and  report  on  the 
present  method  of  financing  the  program  and 
the  estimates  of  the  cost.  The  following  are 
excerpts  from  the  unanimous  report  of  this 
group  of  outstanding  men  from  various 
fields; 

"The  Council  finds  that  the  present  meth- 
od of  financing  the  old-age,  sxirvlvors,  and 
disability  Insurance  program  Is  sound,  prac- 
tical, and  appropriate  for  this  program.  It 
Is  our  Judgment,  based  on  the  best  available 
cost  estimates,  that  the  contribution  sched- 
ule enacted  Into  law  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress  makes  adequate  provision  for  fi- 
nancing the  program  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis, 

"We  believe  that  the  195«,  I960,  and  1963 
rate  Increases  should  go  Into  effect  as  sched- 
uled and  that  conditions  will  probably  war- 
rant the  1966  rate  Increase  as  well.  The  last 
Increase — that  scheduled  for  1969 — will  need 
to  be  evaluated  In  the  light  of  the  condi- 
tions current  at  that  time  and  in  the  light 
of  the  cost  estimates  then  available  " 

It  pKJlnted  out  that  by  1966  the  full  8  i>er- 
cent  rate  would  be  In  effect  and  It  was  esti- 
mated that  income  would  continue  to  ex- 
ceed outgo  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

XXPXaiENCE  WITH  OLD-ACE  ASSISTANCE 

The  old-age  assistance  plan  was  set  up  to 
provide  for  those  who.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  contributory  system,  would  not  be 
adequately  provided  for  by  that  system.  It 
was  expected  that  the  payments  would  rise 
for  a  number  of  years  but  that  by  this  time — 
25  years  later — payments  would  be  greatly 
reduced.  This  has  not  been  the  case,  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  years  of  the 
system  many  groups  were  not  covered  and 
comparatively  small  bcnefiu  were  paid  to 
early  retirees.    Since  1950.  however,  the  ac- 


tual number  of  persons  receiving  ofd-age 
assistance  has  steadily  declined  and  in  1959 
the  number  on  assistance  represents  only  15 
percent  of  those  over  65  compared  with  23 
percent  In  1950.  The  amount  of  assistance 
pajrment,  however,  remains  high — about  $2 
billion  a  year.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  if  we  did  not  have  a  contribu- 
tory system,  the  current  cost  of  an  assistance 
program  would  probably  be  three  or  four 
times  higher,  with  the  Federal  share  coming 
cut  of  general  revenue. 

Tlie  record  of  the  States  in  regard  to  the 
administrative  expense  of  the  old-age  assist- 
ance program  has  not  been  so  good,  Critl- 
ciFm  has  been  directed  particularly  at  the 
wide  variation  in  the  percentage  of  people 
over  65  qualifying  for  assistance  and  the 
variation  in  the  provisions  of  the  State  laws. 
These  defects  are  inherent  in  the  system 
Itself,  While  there  is  general  agreement  that 
the  contributory  insurance  plan,  with  bene- 
fits paid  as  a  matter  of  right,  fits  better  Into 
our  whole  system  and  philosophy  than  a 
means  tett  plan,  the  assistance  plan  has  been 
very  useful  in  meeting  the  needs  of  those 
not  adequately  covered  or  not  covered  at 
all  under  the  insurance  plan. 

cvnoLztrr  issues  and  rrrruRE  coals  in  old- 
age    INSURANCE 

While  we  have  made  good  progress  with 
the  old-age  insurance  system,  it  is  well  to 
look  at  the  present  situation  as  to  the  aged 
and  goals  for  the  future. 

Thirteen  and  a  half  million  persons  are 
now  receiving  monthly  benefits  under  the 
old  age  Insurance  system.  Including  3,7  mil- 
lion survivors.  Current  payments  are  at 
the  rate  of  $10  billion  per  year.  The  balance 
in  the  old  age  Insurance  fund  is  now  $20 
billion  and  It  is  estimated  that  It  will  grad- 
ually Increase  from  now  on.  Including  other 
governmental  plans,  94  percent  of  people 
reaching  age  65  are  eligible  for  benefits. 

There  are  now  15  million  people  over 
65,  representing  8  percent  of  the  population, 
compared  with  5,4  percent  In  1930,  We  have 
already  exf)erlenced  the  sharpest  Increase  In 
the  proportion  of  the  aged  to  the  total  popu- 
lation. It  Is  estimated  that  by  1980  the 
proportion  will  Increase  to  10  jiercent  of  the 
population,  but  there  will  be  24'^  million 
people  65  and  over  at  that  time. 

Retirement  age:  It  Is  estimated  that  In 
19.S9,  76  percent  of  the  people  over  65  had 
retired,  compared  with  59  percent  in  1930. 
Although  the  normal  retirement  age  is  65, 
the  average  age  of  those  retiring  under  the 
social  security  system  is  now  68.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  whether  In  the  future 
there  sliould  not  be  some  change  In  the 
normal  retirement  age. 

The  Improvement  in  the  life  expectancy, 
mentioned  above,  has  been  due,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  to  a  sharp  decline  In  the  death 
rate  in  the  younger  groups.  Of  the  23  years 
gained  In  life  expectancy  at  birth  since 
1900  only  4I2  years  have  been  added  to  the 
life  of  people  who  reach  45  years  of  aee  and 
only  2.2  years  to  those  who  reach  65. 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  with  all  the 
medical  research  work  now  b*tng  conducted 
in  chronic  diseases,  good  progress  will  be 
made  In  the  next  few  years  in  combating 
these  diseases.  We  can  therefore  foresee  an 
increase  in  life  expectancy  at  age  65.  ITils 
being  the  case,  we  would  expect  that  some 
day  the  normal  retirement  age  could  be 
moved  beyond  65.  Sweden  and  Denmark 
recently  changed  the  retirement  age  in  their 
government  plans  from  65  to  67.  but  the  life 
expectancy  In  these  two  countries  is  3  or 
4  years  higher  than  our  own.  The  change 
In  retirement  age  would  also  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  general  manpower 
situation  in  the  future.  Should  the  retire- 
ment age  be  moved  to  a  later  age.  the  cost 
of  the  system,  of  course,  would  be  cor- 
respondingly reduced. 

Retirement  test:  One  of  the  most  per- 
sistent criticisms  of  tlie  present  system  is 


tiia;  retired  workers  are  restricted  in  the  in- 
come they  can  earn  beyond  $1,200  if  they 
are  to  receive  social  security  benefits.  The 
proposal  is  made  that  we  do  away  with  the 
retirement  test  entirely  and  that  all  persons 
otherwise  eligible  would  receive  full  benefits 
at  age  65  on  the  ground  that  this  is  what 
their  contributions  bought.  This.  howe\'er. 
is  not  what  they  bought.  They  contributed 
toward  a  system  under  which  benefits  would 
be  paid  at  age  65  to  replace  loss  of  income 
due  to  retirement.  It  Is  not  an  endowment 
policy  payable  at  age  65, 

The  elimination  of  the  retirement  test 
would  add  considerably  to  the  cost^ — esti- 
mated at  about  1  percent  of  taxable  pay- 
roll. An  adjustment  in  the  formula  is  prob- 
ably necessary  and  further  adjustments  may 
I>rove  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
changes  in  wage  levels.  Complete  elimina- 
tion of  the  test,  however,  would  help  only 
the  more  fortunate  and  not  those  who  can- 
not work.  One  of  the  proposals  recently 
submitted  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
provide  a  reduction  of  $1  of  benefit  for  each 
$2  earned  from  $1,300  to  $2,400  and  $1  re- 
duction for  each  dollar  beyond  that  would 
seem  to  be  an  improvement  over  the  pres- 
ent plan. 

Later  retirement :  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  annuity  should  be  Increased 
for  those  who  work  beyond  65.  This,  of 
course,  would  add  to  the  cost  and  taxes 
eventually  would  have  to  be  increased  or 
benefits  reduced.  It  would  seem  more  es- 
sential to  give  adequate  benefits  to  those 
who  are  actually  retiring  at  65  rather  than 
higher  benefits  to  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  maintain  their  full  income  alter 
65. 

Survivorship  propectlon;  As  a  result  of  an 
advisory  council's  recommendation  in  1938. 
the  system  was  greatly  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  survivorship  protection  for  the 
families  of  those  dying  before  retirement 
age.  Benefit  payments  were  pn'.cl  !r.  March 
1960  to  1.800.000  children,  1400  000  widows 
or  widowers  and  400.000  mothers  The  pend- 
ing bill  contains  some  further  improvements. 

Coverage:  The  only  major  groups  remain- 
ing outside  the  BVEtem  are  physicians  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  cov- 
ered under  the  civil  service  system.  Both 
the€e  groups  win  probably  be  covered  even- 
tually. It  would  be  helpful  to  the  large 
number  of  persons  going  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Government  an<l  Industry  if  basic 
retirement  and  survivorship  protection  were 
provided  for  all  Government  workers  by  the 
social  security  system  and  supplementary 
benefits  by  the  civil  service  system,  following 
the  practice  in  Industry. 

Level  of  benefits:  Looking  ahead  to  the 
future,  one  of  the  principal  problems  will  be, 
as  it  has  been  In  the  past,  the  proper  rela- 
tionship between  retirement  benefits  and 
the  going  rate  of  wages  Because  benefits 
are  based  upon  wages,  there  is.  of  course,  an 
upward  adjustment  in  benefits  as  the  wage 
level  increases.  But  there  Is  a  lag.  It  there- 
fore is  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  adjust 
benefits,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past.  While 
the  level  of  benefits  was  behind  during  the 
war  period,  at  present  it  seems  to  be  In  fairly 
good  relationship  to  the  level  of  wages.  It 
is  to  be  expected,  however,  that  adjustments 
in  the  formula  will  have  to  be  made  in  the 
future.  If  the  wage  base,  for  instance.  Is 
not  Increased  as  wages  rise,  we  will  find  too 
high  a  percentage  of  people  receiving  the 
maximum  benefits  and  thus  lose  much  of 
the  advantage  of  the  contributory-  syitem. 
with  benefits  related  to  wages. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  benefits  could 
be  tied  to  the  cost  of  living  index.  It  is 
doubtful  If  this  scheme  would  be  feasible. 
nor  would  it  be  a  sound  Government  policy 
to  attempt  to  insure  one  group  of  people 
against  inflation.  The  logical  plan  is  to  ad- 
just the  system  periodically.     This  should  be 
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done,  as  In  the  past,  through  the  use  of  ad- 
visory councils.  The  records  of  the  advisory 
councils  appointed   In    1938  and    1948   were 

particularly  good.  The  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  councils  were  unanimous  In 
almost  ail  cases  and  Congress  event  iaJly 
adopted  most  of  the  recommendations. 
There  Is  a  provision  In  the  pending  bill  to 
set  up  an  advisory  council  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  for  changes  in  all  phases 
of  the  system  Immediately  before  the  sched- 
uled tax  Increases  take  effect.  This  Is  a  very 
desirable  move 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  system  providing 
protection  against  dependent  old  age  Is  on  a 
sound  basis  and  If  we  continue  to  follow 
the  basic  principles  of  the  present  system 
there  is  no  reason  why  It  should  not  continue 
to  be  kept  on  a  sound  basis.  These  princi- 
ples are 

It  should  be  soundly  financed,  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  by  the  contributory  sys- 
tem, with  payroll  taxes  from  employer  and 
employee  Provision  should  be  made  for  an 
adequate  contl.ngency  reserve. 

The  coverage  should  be  compulsory. 
The    benefits   should   be   related   to  wages. 
The   benefits  should   be  siifflcient  to  pre- 
vent  dependency   but   not  high    enough   to 
discourage  jnd'.vidual  efforts  and  thrift. 

The  benefit  right.'!  should  be  defined  by 
law.   w;:h   no  means   test. 

We  could  expect  that  there  will  continue 
to  be  a  ste-'.dv  decline  In  the  percentage  of 
people  over  6=i  ."Kreivmg  old-age  as.sistance 
payments  There  will,  however,  always  be 
need  for  this  system  to  take  care  of  the  rela- 
tively few  who.  for  one  reason  or  another, 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  contributory 
system  and  also  to  supplement  those  whose 
benefits  are  Inadequate  The  change  In  The 
system  enacted  last  year  corrects  some  of 
the  defects  and  it  would  now  seem  to  be  on 
a  good  basis 

NEFJ)    FOR    RESE.\RCtI 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  old  age  assist- 
ance, amounting  to  about  «2  billion,  other 
as-sistance  programs — aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, to  the  blind,  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  and  general  assistance — bring  the 
total  cost  to  almost  (4  billion  per  year. 
The  aid  to  dependent  children  has  shown  a 
steady  Increase  in  recent  years.  Altogether 
there  were  m  March  1960  over  6  million  per- 
sons receiving  public  assistance.  Recently 
unemployment  has  been  running  close  to  4 
million  persons 

To  And  out  why  we  still  have  so  many 
people  depenrier."  during  a  period  of  pros- 
perity and  what  steps  could  be  taken  to 
restore  many  of  them  to  a  self-supporting 
basis,  an  amendment  to  the  social  security 
law  was  obtained  In  1956  to  set  up  a  pro- 
gram of  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects with  an  annual  authorization  of  $5 
million  per  ye  ir  Ui.r  -rtunately,  no  appro- 
priation has  ye;  been  obtained.  A  limited 
appropriation  of  $700,000  Is  now  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  It  '.-  :r-'-T;y  to  be  hoped  that  at 
least  this  anr.  j:  t  will  be  appropriated. 
In  view  .'  ..T;  r--,-.  e  .-esults  from  research 
m  other  fiel'is  we  should  expect  monetary 
returns  of  many  times  the  cost  from  re- 
search in  this  field,  in  addition  to  the  hu- 
manitarian oeneflts  to  the  persons  restored 
to  a  seIf-supp>ortlng  basis. 

EXPERIENCE    WITH    UMEMPLOTMZNT   INSURANCE 

Most  of  the  years  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  unemployment  insiu-ance  system  have 
been  prosperous  ones,  but  there  have  been 
several  recessions  On  the  whole,  the  sys- 
tem has  worked  well  in  meeting  the  orig- 
inal oblectlve^  The  taxes  have  been  more 
than  adequate  to  pay  the  scheduled  benefits. 
Under  experience  rating,  taxes  in  most 
States  have  been  well  below  the  3-percent 
maximum  In  recent  years  the  average  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  has  varied  between 
1.2  percent  and  1  7  percent      Prior  to  Janu- 


ary 1.  1952.  a  fund  of  over  18  billion  had 
been  accumulated,  with  little  change  in 
the  balance  until  1958 

Due  to  the  heavy  withdrawals  caused  by 
the  unemployment  In  1958.  the  balance 
dropped  to  $6  7  billion  on  June  30.  1959. 
During  the  sprrlng  of  1958  the  number  of 
unemployed  who  exhausted  their  benefits 
increased  quite  rapidly,  from  a  level  of 
100.000  to  almost  300.000  In  June.  As  a 
result,  there  was  a  call  for  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  benefits  for  a  peri- 
od beyond  that  provided  by  the  State  laws. 
At  first  It  was  prop>06ed  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  would  pay  these  benefits  out  of 
general  revenue.  Fortunately  for  the  sake 
of  the  State  system.  Congress  enacted  leg- 
islation to  make  Federal  loans  to  the  States 
to  pay  extended  benefits  If  they  so  elected, 
the  loans  to  be  eventually  repaid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Twenty-two  SUtes  par- 
ticipated In  the  plan,  which  worked  out 
well.  In  September  1958.  670,000  persons 
were  receiving  extended  benefits.    '-^-^ 

There  has  been  good  progress  In  Improv- 
ing the  benefit  structure  during  the  past  2 
years.  The  President  for  some  time  has  In- 
dicated a  goal  of  uniform  duration  of  26 
weeks  or  more  and  he  recommended  thi;t 
benefits  shotild  be  raised  so  that  the  ma- 
jority of  covered  workers  would  be  eligible 
for  jjayments  equal  to  at  least  one-half  of 
their  regular  earnings.  The  maximum 
duration  has  been  increased  In  a  number  of 
States  with  the  result  that  now  all  but  9 
States  pay  benefits  of  26  weeks  or  more  to 
some  workers  and  no  State  has  a  duration 
of  less  than  20  weeks.  Only  8  States,  how- 
ever, provide  for  a  unlLDrm  duration  of  26 
weeks.  ^ 

During  the  past  2  years,  a  number  of 
States  have  also  enacted  legislation  to  In- 
crease the  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount. 
Only  a  few  States  have  so  far  provided  for 
benefits  of  50  percent  of  the  average  weekly 
covered  wages. 

Most  of  the  State  funds  are  now  In  good 
condition,  although  there  Is  a  wide  variation 
in  the  percentage  of  annual  pajTolls  cov- 
ered In  the  different  States.  Looking  ahead 
to  the  future,  a  study  made  in  1959  by  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  State  Advisory  Council 
indicates  that  if  we  should  have  a  recession, 
say.  in  1961  or  1962.  there  Is  likely  to  be  a 
critical  shortage  of  funds  In  10  or  more 
States.  Some  of  these  States  In  the  past 
have  levied  taxes  at  a  low  rate  relative  to 
their  cost.  The  answ^er.  of  course,  Is  for 
these  States  to  bring  their  taxes  more  nearly 
In  line  with  their  experience — as  has  al- 
ready been  done  in  certain  cases. 

While  I  have  always  been  and  still  am  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  experience-rating 
provisions  of  the  State  unemployment  bene- 
fit plans.  It  would  seem  that  some  of  the 
States  have  gone  too  far  in  providing  very 
low  or  no  minimum  tax.  It  would  seem 
that  each  employer,  regardless  of  his  em- 
ployment record,  should  pay  some  tax.  not 
only  toward  the  administrative  expense  but 
toward  the  benefits  In  Industries  where  it 
is  impossible  to  stabilize. 

A  few  States  have  enacted  legislation  to 
provide  an  automatic  extension  of  benefits 
if  unemployment  should  reach  a  stated  per- 
centage In  view  of  the  experience  during 
1958,  it  would  seem  highly  desirable  for  the 
other  States  to  -nake  plans  for  providing 
extension  of  benefits  during  a  serious  reces- 
sion. The  New  York  State  Advisory  Council 
suggests  the  extension  of  benefits  to  39 
weeks  when  unemployment  over  a  stated 
period  reaches  6  percent  of  the  labor  force 
and  when  the  monthly  number  of  exhaus- 
tions Is  1  percent  of  the  number  insured 

Twelve  States  have  adopted  provisions  for 
dependent  allowances  In  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular unemplojmaent  benefit  payments. 
Other  States  will  probably  enact  such  pro- 
visions when  they  consider  further  Increases 
In  the  maxlmtim  weekly  beneflte.    The  sys- 


tem can  be  put  on  a  more  realistic  basis  by 
having  one  schedule  of  benefits  for  a  single 
person  and  a  higher  schedule  for  those  with 
dependents 

While  there  has  been  an  Increase  In  benefit 
amounts  and  In  the  duration  of  benefits, 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  Lf  all  States 
reach  the  goals  which  the  President  Indi- 
cated and  which  seem  reasonable 

As  far  as  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  additional  appropriations 
should  be  made  to  the  loan  fund,  which  was 
set  up  some  years  ago  but  which  was  ex- 
hausted with  loans  made  in  1958.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  State  sys- 
tems. It  would  seem  more  desirable  to  use 
the  loan  fund  rather  than  to  set  up  a  re- 
Insurance  plan,  which  would  necessarily  re- 
quire Federal  standards. 

OISABnJTT    INSUXANCI 

In  1956  a  total  and  permanent  disability 
Insurance  plan  was  added  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  this  seems  to  be  working 
out  satisfactorily.  The  indications  are  that 
the  plan  U  being  efficiently  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  definitions  of  the  act 

The  pending  bill  would  remove  the  age 
limitation.  While  the  estUnates  Indicate 
that  this  extension  can  be  financed  without 
any  Increase  In  tax.  It  U  still  too  early  to  be 
sure  whether  the  present  tax  Is  adequate 
and  much  depends  upon  the  type  of  adminis- 
tration  to   be   had. 

Prior  to  1950  four  States  had  enacted  legis- 
lation making  It  compulsory  for  employers 
to  cover  their  employees  for  sick  benefits  for 
a  stated  period  The  New  York  law.  enacted 
In  1949.  left  It  optional  whether  the  plan 
should  be  self-Insured,  underwritten  by  an 
Insurance  company,  or  pooled  In  the  State 
fund.  The  results  In  New  York  have  been 
generally  satUfactory  and  there  have  been 
very  few  complaints  Prior  to  enactment  of 
the  legislation,  probably  between  60  and  65 
percent  of  the  workers  were  already  covered 
under  private  plans,  generally  with  benefits 
In  excess  of  the  State's  standards  Hence 
there  was  little  If  any  additional  cost  to  these 
employers,  but  the  act  did  serve  to  extend 
these  benefits  to  workers  of  other  companies. 

The  first  step  In  helping  people  to  meet 
the  cost  of  medical  care  should  be  to  have 
the  wages  continued  for  a  stated  period  while 
sick.  This  Is  generally  one  of  the  first  bene- 
fit plans  which  employers  adopt.  It  was  ex- 
pected In  1950  that  other  States  would  fol- 
low the  New  York  example,  but  this  has 
not  been  the  case  and  there  has  been  no 
further  legislation  since  that  time.  This  Is 
clearly  a  field  for  State  action  and  It  would 
be  very  helpful  If  the  36  or  40  percent  of 
employees  not  now  covered  had  protection 
against  loss  of  wages  while  sick. 

Since  most  of  the  companies  doing  Inter- 
state business  already  have  sick  benefit  plans, 
there  Is  little  basis  for  the  argument  that 
States  requiring  such  plans  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage  with  other  States. 

HEALTH    INSTniANCE    FOR    THE    AGED 

It  Is  only  natural  that  the  problem  of 
health  Insurance  for  the  aged  should  now 
be  receiving  attention,  with  15  million  per- 
sons In  our  population  over  65  and  the  Inci- 
dence of  sickness  In  this  group  much  higher 
than  In  younger  groups.  While  many  re- 
tired people  now  get  along  fairly  well  with 
their  private  savings,  company  pensions,  and 
social  security,  a  high  percentage  do  have 
difficulty  In  meeting  the  high  cost  of  medical 
care  when  they  become  sick. 

Now  that  both  political  parties  have  come 
out  with  plans — both  rather  expensive — for 
meeting  the  situation,  legislation  undoubt- 
edly will  be  enacted  either  this  year  or  next. 
It  Is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  It  will  be  a 
sound  plan.  Any  reasonable  plan  for  hos- 
pitalization Insurance  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  covering  people  over  65 
would  enable  the  Blue  Cross  and  the  private 
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insurance    companies    to    reduce    Insurance 
premliuns  for  those  In  lower  ages. 

If  a  sound  program  Is  developed  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  basic  health 
protection  for  those  over  65,  then  there  would 
be  no  good  reason  why  voluntary  private 
agencies  could  not  continue  to  provide  health 
Insurance  for  those  under  65  and  supple- 
mental protection  for  the  aged  Under  this 
arrangement,  the  Government  would  coop- 
erate in  providing  protection  for  that  part  of 
the  risk  which  Is  very  difficult  to  handle 
on  a  private  basis. 

PRIVATE  PLANS  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITT 

Pension  plans:  With  20  million  persons 
covered  under  60.000  private  pension  plans 
approved  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
It  Is  obvious  that  we  have  made  great  head- 
way in  recent  years.  We  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  however.  It  Is  (o  be  expected 
that  these  plans  will  continue  to  Increase 
rapidly  over  the  years.  Companies  have 
found  that  it  is  sound  business  Investment 
to  have  a  supplemental  pension  plan.  It 
Improves  the  morale  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion when  people  can  look  forward  to  a  rea- 
sonable pension  upon  retirement  and  when 
those  who  are  no  longer  producing  efficiently 
can  be  retired. 

As  It  Is  desirable  for  the  Government  plan 
to  provide  only  the  minimum  protection  to 
prevent  dependency,  companies  have  found 
It  necessary  to  provide  supplemental  benefits 
to  help  the  retired  employee  maintain  more 
nearly  the  standard  of  living  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed. 

It  would  still  be  up  to  the  individual  to 
save  during  his  working  lifetime  so  that 
he  could  have  more  comforts  in  his  retire- 
ment. Many  companies  are  now  assisting 
the  employee  in  accumulating  savings  on 
a  matching  basis 

Many  of  the  company  pension  plans  are 
now  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis,  with  pro- 
visions being  made  for  financing  both  the 
current  and  the  accrued  liability.  Benefits 
are  also  on  a  more  realistic  basis.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  Increase  In 
investment  In  equities  by  trusteed  pension 
funds.  Forty  percent  of  the  market  value 
of  trusteed  plan  funds  are  represented  by 
common  stock.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  companies  to  take 
advantage  of  any  rise  In  equity  prices  to 
lower  the  cost  in  the  future  and  to  meet  the 
possibility  of  Increased  benefits  due  to  In- 
flation. To  obtain  such  advantages  It  Is.  of 
course,  necessary  to  let  these  funds  accumu- 
late over  the  years  and  not  take  advantage 
of  any  Immediate  appreciation  In  order  to 
cut  the  current  cost  of  the  pensions. 

So  far.  because  of  the  practical  difficulties 
involved,  there  has  been  little  progress  in  the 
field  of  variable  annuities,  except  In  the  case 
of  teachers'  annuity  fund.  There  undoubt- 
edly will  be  other  experiments  In  this  field 
In  the  future. 

It  has  been  found  In  practice  that  the  best 
arrangement  for  a  company  plan  Is  to  have 
the  company  benefits  paid  as  a  supplement 
to  social  security  benefits  and  not  have  the 
social  security  payments  deducted  from  the 
company  pension. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  private  pension 
plans  Is  that  many  of  them  provide  long 
vesting  periods.  There  has  been  a  J.rend  In 
recent  years  toward  reducing  the'  period 
which.  In  the  older  plans  was  20  to  25  years. 
While  the  shorter  vesting  p>erlod  Is  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  society  as  a  whole. 
It  does  add  appreciably  to  the  cost.  The 
cost  can  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits. 
however.  If  the  vesting  period  Is  not  too  short 
and  if  the  reduction  Is  carried  out  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  cost  can  also  be  re- 
duced by  limiting  the  vesting  period  for 
those  who  are  40  or  45  In  age.  It  Is  to  be 
expected  that  this  trend  toward  shorter 
vesting  periods  will  be  continued.  A  few 
companies  provide  that  persons  reaching  the 
normal  retirement  age  of  65  will  be  entitled 


to  a  pension  regardless  of  whether  he  has 
served  the  usual  length  erf  the  vesting  period. 
The  great  majority  of  companies,  however, 
require  the  same  vesting  period  at  65  as  for 
those  leaving  at  earlier  years.  It  would  seem 
highly  desirable  If  there  were  more  general 
use  of  the  former  practice,  under  which 
persons  hired  In  their  late  forties  or  fifties 
could  qualify  for  a  pension.  This  provision 
and  a  shorter  vesting  period  would  be  helpful 
to  the  older  worker  seeking  employment. 

Another  problem  to  be  faced  [&  whether 
there  should  be  a  compul.sory  retirement  age 
or  not.  Arguments  can  be  given  pro  and 
con.  The  trend  In  recent  years  has  been 
away  from  the  compulsory  retirement  age, 
especially  for  the  rank  and  file  of  workers. 
A  strong  case  can  be  made  for  a  plan  under 
which  the  normal  and  expected  retirement 
date  Is  65  but  with  the  plan  flexible  In  Its 
application.  Such  a  plan  has  been  in  effect 
at  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  since  1928.  You 
may  be  interested  In  the  following  experience 
for  the  6-year  period  1954  through  1958. 
During  this  time  1,750  male  employees  have 
retired.  The  ages  at  retirement  were :  under 
65,  11  percent;  65.  67  percent;  66.  9  percent; 
67.  55  percent:  68  and  over.  75  percent. 
Thus.  92.5  percent  retired  before  reaching  68. 
It  was  found  that  In  recent  years  the  propor- 
tion retiring  between  the  ages  65  to  67  has 
steadily  increased  and  that  the  number  eli- 
gible to  retire  and  not  retiring  has  gone 
down  sharply.  People  evidently  want  to 
retire  If  their  Income  is  adequate. 

Companies  are  finding  It  wise  to  conduct 
preretirement  programs  to  help  their  em- 
ployees plan  for  their  retirement.  Such  pro- 
grams should  be  started  well  In  advance  of 
retirement  age.  I  think  the  experience  of 
companies  which  have  had  pension  plans  for 
a  long  time  Indicates  that  the  adjustments 
are  easier  now  than  when  pension  plans  were 
new,  and  easier  than  many  writers  Indicate. 
It  Is  my  Impression  that  the  Individual's 
main  concern  Is  whether  his  combined  In- 
come from  savings,  social  security,  and  the 
company  pension  plan  Is  adequate  to  meet  a 
standard  of  living  somewhat  close  to  that 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to.  and 
whether  he  Is  protected  against  the  Increas- 
ing cost  of  Illness. 

While  most  plans  have  always  had  pro- 
visions for  early  retirement,  the  benefits  have 
generally  been  on  an  actuarially  discounted 
b£isls.  Recently  there  has  been  a  trend  to- 
ward permitting  early  retirement  without  dis- 
count, say  at  60.  for  those  with  long  service. 
This  makes  It  easier  for  people  who  want  to 
shift  residence  and  employment.  More  com- 
panies will  probably  adopt  this  plan.  It  Is 
not  very  expensive. 

Although  the  majority  of  plans  are  still 
contributory,  the  trend  In  new  plans  Is  to- 
ward the  noncontrlbutory.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  advantages  to  a  contributory 
system  as  larger  benefits  can  be  provided  and 
It  offers  a  good  method  for  savings  by  an 
Individual. 

With  the  sharp  Increase  In  wages  In  recent 
years.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  make 
adjustments  In  the  plans  which  are  based 
on  career  wages.  This  has  generally  been 
done  by  having  a  minimum  formula,  based 
on  wages  for  the  last  3  or  5  years. 

A  highly  desirable  plan,  adopted  recently 
by  a  number  of  companies,  Is  to  provide  for 
health  Insurance  for  the  retired  employees. 
In  some  plans  the  company  and  the  em- 
ployees continue  to  contribute  toward  the 
cost  of  the  hospitalization,  surgical,  and  ma- 
jor medical  plans.  In  others,  the  company 
pays  the  entire  cost.  This  Is  the  ideal  way  to 
protect  the  retired  worker.  It  is  not  overly 
expensive  in  relation  to  the  total  cost  of 
coverage  of  wage  earners  of  all  ages. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  had  very 
favorable  response  to  a  plan  in  which  the 
company  continues  coverage  of  all  three 
health  Insurance  plans  without  cost  to  the 
retiree   of   15  years'  service.     This  program 


was  exceedingly  well  received,  not  only  by 
retirees  but  by  the  whole  organization. 

Supplemental  unemployment  benefits:  A 
number  of  companies  In  certain  Industries 
have  set  up  supplementary  unemployment 
benefit  plans  In  recent  years.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  2  million  workers  are  now  covered. 
The  plans  are  generally  based  on  the  State 
unemployment  Insurance  laws  and  provide 
for  additional  weekly  benefits  and.  In  some 
cases,  extra  duration.  There  probably  will 
be  more  widespread  adoption  of  these  plans 
In  the  next  few  years. 

Private  health  Insurance:  Hospital  room 
rates  have  more  than  doubled  In  the  past  10 
years  and  medical  care  costs  In  general  have 
Increased  56  percent.  To  help  meet  these  In- 
creased costs  of  medical  care,  there  has  been 
a  rapid  Increase  In  health  Insurance.  It  Is 
estimated  that  In  1959,  127  million  people 
were  covered  by  hospital  Insurance,  117  mil- 
lion by  surgical  Insurance,  and  22  million  by 
major  Illness  medical  plans.  We  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  however.  I  haven t  figures  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  but  In  New  York 
State,  which  Is  well  above  the  average  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  45  percent  of  the  older 
people  are  without  hospital  Insurance.  28 
percent  of  the  States  labor  force  are  with- 
out surgical  benefits,  and  87  percent  are 
without  major  medical  benefits. 

Much  of  this  coverage  Is  on  a  group  basis, 
with  the  employer  paying  part  of  the  cost  for 
the  employee  and.  In  some  cases,  for  his 
family  also.  Some  companies  pay  the  entire 
cost  for  the  employee. 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  coverage  under 
these  plans  will  continue  to  Increase.  The 
major  medical  plans  have  shown  a  very  rapid 
rise  since  they  were  Inaugurated  only  a  few 
years  ago.  They  should  continue  to  show 
this  rate  of  increase.  Our  goal  in  private 
health  Insurance  should  be  complete  cover- 
age for  hospitalization  (Including  out- 
patient service  and  nursing  homes),  surgical, 
medical,  and  major  Illness  but  with  such 
reasonable  safeguards  as  would  prevent  abuse 
of  these  benefits. 

SUMMARY 

Physical  output  per  man-hour  has  doubled 
In  this  country  since  1930.  The  rise  in  the 
real  income  of  the  Individual,  resulting  from 
this  increase,  has  enabled  him  not  only  to 
Improve  his  standard  of  living  but  to  provide 
better  protection  for  himself  and  his  family 
against  life's  economic  hazards.  All  forms 
of  Individual  savings  have  shown  substantial 
Increases.  Employers  have  assisted  through 
the  widespread  adoption  of  employee  benefit 
plans. 

The  social  security  system  has  proved  to 
be  very  useful  In  serving  as  a  strong  under- 
pinning In  our  efforts  to  iM-event  depend- 
ency arising  from  unemployment,  disability 
or  death  of  the  breadwinner,  and  old  age. 

We  still  have,  however,  many  people  de- 
pendent upon  relief,  others  unemployed,  and 
many  still  with  low  Incomes.  Lf  we  as  a  na- 
tion are  to  continue  our  progress  In  achiev- 
ing the  desired  goals  of  adequate  protection 
against  these  economic  hazards,  further  and 
continued  action  must  be  taken  on  all  three 
fronts — the  Individual,  the  employer,  and 
Government.  Cooperative  efforts  must  be 
made  by  all  groups  to  continue  to  Increase 
our  productivity,  with  Government  providing 
the  proper  climate  for  economic  growth. 

In  the  field  of  social  security,  the  Federal 
Government  should  maintain  the  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  System  with  the 
same  basic  principles  as  at  present.  Careful 
review  should  be  made  periodically  by  a  rep- 
resentative advisory  council  to  insure  that 
the  system  is  kept  up  to  date  with  changing 
economic  conditions  and  that  it  Is  kept  on  a 
sound  financial  basis.  The  old  age  assist- 
ance plan  should  be  continued  as  a  supple- 
ment to  those  not  sufficiently  covered  by  the 
Insurance  plan. 
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T:.e  Federil  G'  vernment  shovld  Inaugu- 
r.-«:-  A  research  pr  >Grr.im  to  find  the  cause 
of  ciep>endenr7  and  finding  Wivs  of  restoring 
families  and  Individuals  on  relief  to  a  self- 
supporting  basii-  Tie  Federal  Oovernnient 
should  restore  the  loan  fund  to  protect  the 
•aaen-iplovTiient  insurance  funds  a;?aln3t  de- 
pletion m  tu:;es  of  serious  unemployment. 
It  s:Tould  develop  a  sound  protrram  of  health 
insurance  for  the  aged  Health  Insurance 
pro'^pction  for  all  otner  age  groups  should 
con'.^nup  to  be  nandled  by  private  voluntary 
agencies,   as   at   present 

The  State  governments  should  continue 
to  improve  the  administration  of  the  old- 
age  assistance  systems.  They  should  alBO 
continue  to  improve  the  benefit  structure 
for  the  unempio>'ment  lnsur:\nce  laws,  both 
as  to  weeltly  benefit  paymen*^  and  duration. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  adopting 
provisions  for  extending  the  duration  of  un- 
emp:  ymer.t  benefits  during  serious  reces- 
sions States  snould  also  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  adoption  of  tempxirary  dls- 
abili'y  protj'rams.  such  as  adopted  by  New 
Yoric  State 

Employers  with  pension  plans  should  con- 
tinue to  improve  their  benefits  and  actuarial 
soundness  Those  without  plana  should 
give  serio'js  .-onslderation  to  Inaugxu'atlng 
sound  plans  as  a  supplement  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Insurance  system.  Employers 
should  make  greater  effort  to  stabilize  pro- 
duction, not  only  In  order  to  provide  steady 
work  for  employees,  but  to  reduce  their  un- 
employmen!;  Insurance  taxes.  Employers 
not  already  doing  so  should  coatribute  to- 
ward the  cost  of  health  Insurance  plans  and 
adopt  adequate  plana  for  sickness  allowance. 
Employers  should  also  adopt  plans  to  en- 
courage savings  by  Individual  employees. 

In  our  form  of  society,  however,  the  prime 
respon.sibility  rests  with  the  Individual  to 
prote'^-t  himself  and  his  family  against  the 
economic  hazards  of  unemployment,  illness. 
premature  death,  and  dependent  old  age. 
The  Government's  security  programs  can 
provide  only  the  basic  protection.  The  em- 
ployer can  also  assist.  But  for  the  Individual 
to  obtain  the  protection  he  desires  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  to  finance  the  education 
of  Ms  children,  and  to  provide  for  reasonable 
comfort  In  his  old  age.  he  should  have  a 
plan  of  systematic  savings.  Fortunately,  this 
philosophy  has  long  been  accepted  by  our 
people  as  evidenced  by  the  substantial 
growth  In  the  many  forms  of  savings  and 
Instirance. 

Mr  CLARK     Mr   President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  request 
that  the  time  required  to  obj^in  a 
quor'om  b^  charsed  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Cha.r  hears  none.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
and  the  follovvini;  Senators  answered  to 
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Mr.  MANSFIZLD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
F.\trvEii]  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
IMr.  McsjoE)  are  absent  on  oflBcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennincs]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  I 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  M.^RTINl 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  of- 
ficial business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  CL-\RK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require.  I  do 
not  believe  I  will  need  in  excess  of  10  or 
12  minutes.  It  seems  desirable  to  place 
in  the  Record,  briefly,  the  reasons  why 
the  committee  is  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. So  far  as  I  know,  only  two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  signed  the 
minority  views  are  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. All  the  Democratic  members  are 
opposed.  These  comments  would  have 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kkn- 
NXDY]  rather  than  by  me,  had  he  not  lost 
his  voice  and  been  unable  to  address  the 
Senate. 

The  principal  arguments  which  have 
been  inade  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment can  be  summarized  as  follows : 

The  bill  as  presented  would  cause  wide- 
spread unemployment  It  would  result  in 
featherbedding  and  an  increase  in  the 
public  assistance  rolls.  It  would  worsen 
the  position  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  competition.  The  defini- 
tion which  permits  the  bill  to  apply  to 
enterprises  which  affect  commerce  is 
unwise  and.  indeed,  unconstitutional 
The  price  which  fanners  will  have  to  pay 
for  products  they  need  for  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  will  undoubtedly  be 
increased. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  each 
of  these  arguments  is  unsound. 

Moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Re- 
publican Secretary  of  Labor  these  argu- 
ments are  unsound.  I  call  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  excerpts  from  the  report. 
which  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
Record.    I  read,  first,  from  page  8 : 

The  committee  has  weighed  the  cost  of  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  to  the  recom- 
mended level  and  is  satisfied  that  the  econ- 
omy can  safely  absorb  these  Increases,  with- 
out ■•curtailing  employment  or  earning  pow- 
er" and  without  a  perceptible  Increase  In 
prices.  In  this  respect  the  conamlttee  feels 
that  a  comparison  of  the  proposed  Increases 
with  the  Increase  from  75  cents  to  the  easily 
absorbed  tl  an  hour  in  1056  is  very  In- 
structive. 

The  committee  proceeds  to  make  that 
comparison  and  shows.  I  believe  suc- 
cessfully, that  the  arguments  with  re- 
spect to  the  wage  increase  cost  which 
would  result  from  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  are  not  sound. 


Further,  on  page  10,  the  committee 
sets  forth  the  findings  of  a  series  of 
studies  by  the  Department  of  Labor  with 
respect  to  the  economic  effects  of  the  $1 
an  hour  minimum  wage.  The  studies 
were  conducted  over  a  period  of  3  years. 

I  shall  not  read  all  the  conclusions,  but 
simply  brief  excerpts.  The  Department 
of  Labor  said : 

(a)  Two  general  conclusions  can  now  be 
drawn  as  to  effects  that  the  minimum  wage 
did  not  have.  First,  the  minimum  wage  In- 
crease had  not.  by  December  1956.  res\ilted 
m  any  substantial  changes  in  the  economic 
situation  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  as  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  trends  In  employment,  un- 
employment, price  levels,  and  other  economic 
indicators.  Second,  it  had  not  resulted  In  an 
Increase  In  hourly  earnings  of  high-paid  em- 
ployees {JToportlonate  to  the  Increase  In 
earnings  of  workers  previously  paid  less  than 

II  an  hour  {"Studies  of  the  Bronomlc  Ef- 
fects of  the  11  Minimum  Wage,"  March  1957 
p.  4.) 

(b)  If  one  of  the  basic  series  Bummarlied 
above  [The  Economic  Indicators  1954-5«,  In- 
cluding trends  In  hours,  earnings,  employ- 
ment, consumer  prices.  »tc.l  appears  to  have 
been  affected  substantially  by  the  Increased 
minimum  wage.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  mliilmum  wage  did  not  have  any  effect 
on  trends  in  the  various  economic  factors 
which  are  reflected  In  this  series;  rather,  these 
effects  were  of  too  small  a  magnitude  rela- 
tive to  overall  economic  activity  to  b«  dis- 
cernible In  the  statistical  series  (Idem.  p.  14). 

•  •  •  •  • 

(d)  The  effects  of  the  minimum  wage  on 
unemployment  "were  not  sufllclently  large 
to  be  discernible  in  the  overall  Mtlmates  of 
unemployment"  (p,  2). 

The  studies  continue  to  describe  the 
very  careful  analysis  which  has  been 
made  of  each  of  these  factors,  and  I  be- 
lieve justified  the  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  appears  on  page  13  and 
which  reads  as  follows  : 

The  committee  Is  confident  that  no  seri- 
ous adverse  effects  will  follow  the  adoption 
of  the  minimum  wage  proposed  in  the  bill. 
Whatever  doubts  existed  on  this  matter 
should  be  dissipated  by  the  bill's  gradual 
-approach  In  reaching  the  $1.25  mln'murn 
over  a  3-year  period.  Rather,  it  seems  to 
the  committee  that  the  consequences 
should  be  beneficial  to  the  entire  economy 
by  providing  needed  purchasing  power  to 
millions  of  additional  workers  who  will  be 
directly  affected  by  the  bill,  thereby  reliev- 
ing the  burden  on  the  community  and  its 
relief  rolls  and  restoring  a  meaaxire  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  dignity  to  these  workers  now 
employed  at  substandard  wages  The  en- 
actment, by  eliminating  competition  based 
on  submlnlmum  wages,  should  also  be  of 
assistance  to  the  falrmlnded  employers  who 
desire  to  pay  a  higher  minimum  wage  with- 
out Incurring  competitive  disadvantages. 

So  both  the  committee  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  are  In  accord  that 
the  bill  in  general  will  not  have  the  ad- 
verse economic  effects  which  its  oppon- 
ents have  suggested.  This  amendment, 
would,  if  enacted,  substantially  remove 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  ex- 
tended coverage  called  for  by  the  com- 
mittee bill  and.  in  effect,  with  a  few 
minor  exceptions,  would  leave  the  cov- 
erage exactly  as  It  la  now.  In  other 
words,  the  amendment.  If  adopted, 
would  reduce  the  additional  coverage 
from  almost  5  million  employees  to  less 
than  300,000. 

I  turn  now  to  final  argument  made 
by  the  proponents  of  the  amendment. 
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namely,  that  which  has  to  do  with  the 
constitutionality  and  desirability  of  in- 
cluding retail  and  service  establishments 
within  the  extended  coverage.  I  call  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  page  30  of  the 
committee  report,  from  which  I  read: 

The  committee  has  no  doubt  about  the 
constitutionality  or  the  propriety  of  this 
basis  of  coverage.  Adequate  precedents  for 
this  exist  In  other  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress such  as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  of  1935  (29  U.S.C.  151  et  seq.);  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 
(29  U.S.C.  101  et  seq  I ;  and  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  (Public  Law  86-257,  82d  Cong..  1st  sess  ) . 
In  all  these  cases  the  Congress  chose  similar 
statutory  language  as  the  basis  for  coverage 
to  assure  the  equal  application  of  the  law  in 
the  area  In  which  it  sought  to  legislate. 

I  have  before  me  a  series  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  with  which  I  shall  not 
burden  the  Record,  but  which  sustain 
the  constitutionality  of  the  definition 
"affecting  commerce,"  as  it  appears  in 
each  of  these  acts.  I  suggest  to  Sen- 
ators that  the  analogy  is  pertinent  and 
that  the  same  constitutional  result  will 
inevitably  follow  if  efforts  are  made  to 
attack  the  constitutionality  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  which  the  pending 
amendment  seeks  to  strike  out. 

Aa  to  the  wisdom  of  the  bill.  Senators 
must  be  their  own  judges.  However,  I 
believe  there  has  been  much  of  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [  Mr. 
Holland)  undertook  to  call,  yesterday, 
the  "bleeding  heart"  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  small  retailer  and  the  little 
drugstore  and  the  small  enterprise  owned 
by  a  family.  In  my  judgment — and  this 
reflects  the  judgment  of  the  committee — 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  bill  on  that  type 
of  enterprise  have  been  grossly  exagger- 
ated. 

I  recognize  the  sincerity  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  who  have  eloquently  argued  to 
the  contrary.  I  simply  do  not  believe 
they  are  right.  Nevertheless,  the  privi- 
lege of  disagreeing  with  our  colleagues 
is  one  of  the  privileges  which  we  value 
most  in  the  Senate,  and  I  shall  not  un- 
dertake to  argue  that  point  further. 

I  suggest  to  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  that  a  vote  in  support  of  the 
Holland  amendment  is  a  clear  violation 
of  the  platform  of  the  Republican  Party, 
on  which  the  ink  is  hardly  yet  dry. 

I  suggest  to  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that  a  vote  in  support  of  the 
Holland  amendment  is  a  vote  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  clear  provisions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  on  which  the  ink  is  not 
much  drier.  To  buttress  that  assertion, 
I  read  into  the  Record  from  the  Repubh- 
can  national  platform  the  following 
pledge : 

Dpwsu-d  revision  in  amount  and  extended 
coverage  of  the  minimum  wage  to  several 
million  more  workers. 

I  shall  read  to  Senators  on  this  side  a 
similar  provision  in  the  Democratic  na- 
tional platform: 

We  pledge  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
•  1  25  an  hour  and  to  extend  the  coverage  to 
several   million   workers  not  now  protected. 

Mr.  President,  each  Senator  will,  of 
course,   be   the  judge  of  his  own  con- 


science. He  will  determine,  with  all  can- 
dor, whether  he  desires  to  support  the 
platform  of  his  own  party.  He  will  make 
up  his  own  mind  whether  he  wants  to 
support  that  platform  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

However,  I  suggest  that  if  the  Holland 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  united  press 
of  the  Nation  will  refer  again  to  the  cyni- 
cism which  they  believe  to  be  rampant 
among  everyone  in  public  life,  with 
practically  no  exceptions,  and  will  point 
out  that,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  Sena- 
tors of  the  United  States  constituting  a 
majority  have  seen  fit  to  repudiate  the 
platforms  of  both  of  their  parties  within 
a  month  of  the  time  they  were  adopted. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  because  he 
has  pointed  out  the  philosophy  in  the 
pending  proposed  legislation.  Moreover, 
I  should  like  to  embrace  the  thinking  that 
within  the  committee  there  was  no  dis- 
regard, rather,  there  was  a  very  genuine 
regard,  for  the  eflflcacy  of  including  cer- 
tain hardship  cases  which  were  consid- 
ered by  the  committee.  The  problems  of 
small  business  were  carefully  considered. 

As  the  member  of  the  committee  who 
offered  the  so-called  $1  million  amend- 
ment, and  considering  the  amendments 
which  were  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  with  respect 
to  the  theater  industry  and  other  indus- 
tries, I  may  say  that  there  was  a  very 
keen  appreciation  within  the  committee 
of  the  need  for  safeguarding  small  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  conclude  by  remind- 
ing Senators  again  that  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  instead  of  extending 
coverage  to  almost  5  million  additional 
workers,  as  pledged  in  the  platforms  of 
both  parties,  the  extended  coverage  will 
be  reduced  to  less  than  300,000.  This 
would  be  an  express  violation  of  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President  in  con- 
nection with  the  21  points  which  he  sent 
to  Congress  and  asked  us  to  act  upon, 
namely,  "expansion  of  coverage  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act." 

So  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
will  be  a  vote  in  favor  of  repudiation  of 
the  Republican  platform,  and  will  be  a 
vote  in  favor  of  repudiation  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  be  a  vote  in  favor  of 
repudiation  of  the  Democratic  platform, 
and  will  be  a  vote  in  favor  of  repudiation 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  Democratic 
Party's  candidate  for  election  to  the 
Presidency  and  the  position  taken  by  its 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. 

So,  Mr.  Presideht,  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

In  accordance  with  my  understanding 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida,  unless 
some  other  Senator  desires  to  use  time 
now  in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  all  but  5  min- 
utes of  the  time  remaining  under  my  con- 
trol, with  the  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  closing  the  debate,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  the  proponent  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
have  listened  with  great  attention  and 


respect  to  the  able  address  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]. 

I  shall  now  make  certain  comments 
about  it,  in  all  goo6.  humor. 

First,  the  pending  bill  does  not  even 
pretend  to  carry  out  the  commitments 
of  either  the  Democratic  platform  or 
the  Republican  platform,  because  the 
bill  was  drafted  and  was  reported  long 
before  either  of  those  platforms  was 
drawn  up.  Furthennore,  in  so  far  as 
the  Democratic  platform  is  concerned, 
the  bill  does  not  go  nearly  a^  far  as  does 
the  Democratic  platform,  which,  among 
other  things,  proposes  the  inclusion  of 
2  million  agricultural  workers  under 
wage-hour  legislation — as  to  which  no 
approach  at  all  is  made  by  means  of  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  all  this  talk 
about  party  platforms  is  merely  based 
on  a  desire  to  accomplish  the  platforms 
before  the  people  have  a  chance  to  pass 
on  them  in  the  referendum  in  Novem- 
ber. But  I  believe  that  all  of  us  must 
agree  that  was  not  the  purpose  we  in 
the  Congress  had  when,  by  our  own 
votes,  we  arranged  for  this  session.  The 
purpose  of  this  session,  as  we  then 
stated,  was  to  pass  on  legislative  pro- 
posals which  already  had  been  intro- 
duced and  already  had  been  passed  on 
by  the  committees  and  already  had  been 
passed  by  either  one  House  or  the  other. 

So.  Mr.  President,  although  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  contemplate  the  provisions  of  the 
platforms — which,  by  the  way,  were  not 
unanimously  agreed  to.  by  any  means, 
by  the  delegates  of  either  party — all  that 
is  entirely  beside  the  point  in  connection 
with  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  trying  to 
pass  upon  proposed  legislation  which 
was  introduced  last  year,  and  was  sub- 
jected to  15  months  of  committee  hear- 
ings, and  was  reported  by  the  commit- 
tees before  the  party  conventions,  and, 
according  to  my  understanding,  at  least, 
was  to  be  one  of  the  items  on  which  we 
would  act  at  this  session. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  yielding. 

In  answer  to  the  comments  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark  1  about  the  party  platforms,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  vote  for  the  pend- 
ing amendment  need  not  be  concerned 
about  the  party  platform  situation,  be- 
cause it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  will  be  offered,  and  will 
provide  for  increased  coverage  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Republican  platform, 
if  not  the  Democratic  platform. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  pending 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland).  But  in 
any  case  there  will  be  before  the  Senate 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  which  will  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  minimum  wage  and  substantially  in- 
creased coverage  of  workers,  as  proposed 
in  the  Republican  platform. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 
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Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  or.  the 
first  day  of  the  debate  we  were  asked  to 
plow  new  ground,  to  go  Into  an  un- 
charted sea.  And  that  Is  exactly  what 
we  shall  be  doing  if  we  pass  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  and  if  it  :s  enacted  ::\ 
that  form. 

Mr.  President,  what  will  be  some  of  \hf- 
results? 

Judsrin?  by  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  its  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  judging  by  the  study  mad*' 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan,  we 
must  expect  an  increase  m  unemploy- 
ment if  the  bill  becomes  law.  Certainlv, 
some  of  the  people  of  the  countrv  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  this  propo.-f-d 
law;  there  is  no  question  abc)Ut  thar 

Mr  President,  what  is  another  de- 
velopment which  we  may  expect  if  the 
bill  becomes  law?  Ir.  that  event,  w» 
may  expect  more  inflation,  because 
prices  will  have  to  be  rai.sed  in  order  to 
cover  the  added  costs  of  operation,  not 
only  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  but 
also  under  the  wage  contracts  which  will 
be  made,  based  on  this  bill  as  a  floor, 
because  both  Mr.  Meany  and  Mr.  Green- 
berg  m  their  testimony  made  it  very 
clear  that  the  minimum  wage  structure 
is  the  floor  for  wage  contracts. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  if  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands  becomes  law.  there  will  be 
great  uncertainty,  which  will  affect  thou- 
sands of  businesses  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, from  one  corner  of  the  Nation  to 
the  other,  as  to  what  is  their  lot  under 
this  bill,  until  the  Supreme  Court  has 
passed  on  the  applicat.on  and  erTect  of 
the  biH,  although  not  necessaril.v  upon 
a  general  field  in  which  those  businesfees 
are  operating  or  upon  the  spt-cuic  facts 
of  their  operation,  because  hardly  two 
businesses  in  the  country  operate  in  ex- 
actly' the  same  way,  as  ail  Senators 
realize. 

I  have  already  read  the  extensive 
definition  of  the  word  enterprise,  '  as 
it  Ls  set  forth  in  the  bill.  Certainly,  ail 
Senators  realize  that  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  section  3  t)  i4i , 
there  undoubtedly  would  be  great  un- 
certainty for  years,  before  many  inde- 
pendent merchants  would  know  just 
what  they  were  up  against. 

Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  the  bill. 
as  It  now  stands,  upon  local  business.  I> 
local  busme.ss  adapted  to  being  dealt  with 
by  legislation  of  this  cia.~s?  The  original 
sponsors  of  this  act  said.  'No."  and  said, 
"Stay  away  from  it."  In  1949.  Congress. 
by  a  substantial  majority,  said  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remind  our.selves 
that  at  this  time  the  rf^tail  and  .service 
establishments  of  the  Nation  are  not 
adapted  to  the  same  sort  of  handling  by 
law  as  are  the  manufacturing  en*f>r- 
prises.  If  the  manufacturing  enterpri-ses 
produce  more  than  the  market  will  take, 
they  cea.:.e  their  operations,  and  they  are 
able  to  do  so.  But  merchants  cannot 
operate  it  that  way.  Their  level  of  trade 
fluctuates  constantly  during  the  day, 
flurmg  the  week,  and  during  the  year 
Purthermnre.  they  are  not  able  to  stop 
operations  when  customer>  do  not  show 
up  for  a  few  hours 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  local  business  relies 
more  than  does  any  other  business  upon 


the  retention  of  good  will  among  the 
people  in  the  area  it  serves.  This  affords 
considerable  a.ssurance  of  fair  treatment 
to  its  employees  A  local  business  must 
operate  in  considerable  part  on  the  basis 
of  good  Will.  It  must  command  good 
will,  or  else  it  cannot  get  the  trade  of 
the  l3cal  people.  It  has  for  its  personnel 
some  of  the  very  people  it  serves.  It  is 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  people  of 
the  community  every  day  and  every  hour 
It  operates,  and  it  must  deal  fairly  with 
its  employees  to  retain  the  good  will  of 
the  public  it  serves. 

But  no  such  conditions  apply  to  manu- 
facturing enterprises  which  manufac- 
ture goods  to  be  shipped  to  the  four 
corners  of  this  great  cotmtry,  or  per- 
haps even  throughout  the  world.  In 
short,  local  business  is  in  a  class  by  Itself, 
and  has  always  been  regarded  as  such. 

Next.  Mr.  President.  I  point  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  methods  of  operation,  the 
differences  in  customs,  hours,  wages,  and 
the  kind  of  people  employed.  Those  dif- 
ferences are  so  great  throughout  the 
States  that  in  the  28  or  29  States  where 
laws  covering  this  field  have  been  enact- 
ed, no  two  of  them  include  exactly  tiie 
same  provisions. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  Mr 
President,  local  legislators,  who  mui>t  an- 
swer for  their  decisions  every  2  years  at 
local  ballot  boxes,  are  best  adapted  to 
dealing  with  local  business.  The  people 
of  a  community  are  much  better  pre- 
pared to  determine  what  wa^e  and  hour 
provisions  should  be  applicable  to  the 
local  activities. 

Again  let  me  refer  briefly  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  term  ■enterprise."  as  used 
m  the  pending  bill,  many  businesses  and 
many  persons  woric.ng  in  businesses 
winch  do  not  produce  $1  million  a  year 
gross  busines.s  would  be  involved.  There 
IS  no  question  about  that.  The  report  by 
the  committee  says  so. 

F'unher,  Mr.  President,  the  commit- 
tee s  report  shows  that  the  very  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "enterprise,"  as  u.'ied  in 
the  bill,  is  not  highly  deflmtized.  No  one 
knows  how  broadly  it  will  extend.  It  is 
'rue  that  certain  thlnes  are  excluded. 
For  instance,  a  group  of  businesses  can- 
not be  held  to  be  covered  by  the  bill  be- 
cau5e  they  join  together  in  a  joint  pur- 
chasing arrangement. 

But  if  they  do  other  things  in  con- 
junction wuth  that,  the  bill  is  silent:  and 
until  the  court  passes  on  the  matter,  It 
will  be  silent.  The  small  grocers  and 
druggists  who  are  operating  under  such 
arrangements  to  help  them  meet  com- 
petition of  big  business  are  the  ones 
threatened  by  this  particular  provision. 
The  "enterprise"  definition  of  coverage, 
as  distinguished  from  "establishment," 
is  important. 

Section  3't>'4»  covers  many,  many 
employees  of  businesses  doing  under  $1 
million.  The  report  says  that  provision 
will  bring  1  million  workers  under  the  act, 
m  businesFos  grossing  between  $2.50.000 
and  $1  million  per  year  and  having  one 
or  more  employees  engaged  In  the  inter- 
state commerce  portions  of  their  bu.<5i- 
nesses 

Mr.  Pre.'=lden^  who  knows  how  that 
provision  i.<!  going  to  affect  any  of  the 
businesses   which   hav»   th^'Sf-    1    million 


workers  who  would  be  drawn  under  the 
act?  Who  knows  how  accurate  this 
estimate  of  1  million  new  workers  who 
will  be  brought  under  the  act  may  be  un- 
der the  uncertain  knowledge  we  have? 
All  we  know  Is  that  those  who  say  this 
bill  affects  only  big  business  are  as 
wrong  as  they  can  be.  because  both  un- 
der the  definition  of  "enterprises"  and 
under  3»t)<4),  many,  many  workers  in 
.small  retail  and  service  busine.s.ses  are 
brought  under  the  coverage  of  this  act 
despite  the  $1  million  limitation  pro- 
vided in  the  act. 

I  thought  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd  I  — 
one  in  particular — were  so  right  that  I 
want  to  reijeat  what  he  said.  He  said 
that,  in  his  judgment.  Senators  who 
sponsored  this  act  probably  would  make  ' 
more  enemies  than  friends  I  think  that 
is  true  because  those  fighting  for  the 
amendment  are  fighting  for  the  interest 
of  the  general  public  and  for  great 
groups  of  merchants  who  always  pro- 
ceeded under  the  a.ssumption  that  they 
were  doing  tntra.state  bu.sine.'>s  and  were 
free  from  the  regimentation  of  the  long 
arm  of  Uncle  Sam  reaching  down  from 
Washington 

.■Ml  I  can  say  Is  that.  In  the  Instance 
which  I  cited  In  the  Record  already,  I 
a.m  convincod  that  the  defeat  of  a  .Sena- 
tor of  great  ability  and  of  s^reat  recogni- 
tion throughout  the  Nation  wa.s  accom- 
plished in  1950  because  of  his  sponsor- 
ship In  1949  of  an  act  quite  similar  to 
this,  because  I  .saw  what  lia;>r>*^ned  when 
the  Main  .Street  merchants,  the  hotel 
men,  the  restaurateurs,  the  automobile 
de.alprs,  the  laundry  people,  the  agricul- 
tural equipment  dealers,  and  all  the 
othei-s  who  were  so  vitally  affected  by 
tius  measure  showed,  in  that  race  their 
resentment  at  the  effort  to  mterfere  with 
them  and  to  overlook  t.he  fact  that  thev 
had  to  operate.  In  their  dealings  with 
the  citizens,  in  such  a  way  as  to  com- 
mand their  respect  and  nor>d  will  or  they 
could  not  remain  m  business, 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  .said  any- 
thing ab<^ut  the  legal  aspe<t,s  of  the  mat- 
ter. Let  me  say  I  know  perfectly  well 
the  court  has  held  as  it  has  witli  respect 
to  certain  acus  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  each  of  those 
affected  goods  flowed  into  commerce 
which  was  going  to  be  interfered  with  or 
affected  by  cessation  of  labor,  lockouts, 
or  some  other  such  acts,  and  had  much 
more  application  to  interstate  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  my  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  majority  report  clearly  an.swers 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. I  shall  not  reiterate  it.  Even  if  the 
Senator  were  right,  and  I  cannot  feel  he 
is.  the  only  heinous  thing  about  this  bill 
is  that,  effective  4  years  from  now,  a  min- 
imum wage  of  $1.25  will  be  paid  and 
overtime  will  be  paid  If  they  work  over- 
time. It  seems  to  be  a  very  small  price 
to  pay  for  raising  the  standards  of 
American  labor. 

I  cannot  agree  with  my  friend  with 
respect  to  his  interpretation  of  the  party 
platform.  It  is  as  clear  to  me  as  any- 
thing can  be  that  a  vote  for  the  Holland 
amendment  is  a  repudiation  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic platform,   a  repudiation  of  the 
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Republican  platform,  and  a  repudiation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  MORSE      Mr    Presid«it,  will  the 

Senator  yield  for  1  minute'' 

Mr  CLARK.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Ores  on. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Issue  before  the  Senate  in  this  criti- 
cal legislative  hour  can  be  reduced  to 
this  premise:  We  are  going  to  vote  now 
on  whether  or  not  we  believe  in  doing 
social  or  economic  justice  to  tho.-^e  fel- 
low Americans  who  at  the  present  time 
are  being  required  to  work  for  less  than 
a  minimum  decent  wage. 

Mr  President,  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem does  not  mean  freedom  to  exploit 
workers.  The  free  enterprise  .system,  as 
I  see  It  as  a  constitutional  hberal,  places 
ur>on  us  the  responsibility  of  doing  those 
things  necessary,  legislatively,  to  help  in- 
crease the  i>urchasing  power  of  millions 
of  F>eople  in  this  country  who  .have  to 
have  a  higher  purchasing  power,  m  order 
to  expand  a  free  enterprise,  because  the 
hope  of  the  perpetuation  of  a  free  econ- 
omy depends  upon  its  being  constantly 
expanded;  and  we  cannot  socially  or 
economically  justify  exploiting  workers 
and  asking  them  to  subsidize  the  em- 
ployers who  refuse  to  pay  a  decent  wage 

Mr.  CL.*iRK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  Pre^^ident.  in 
closing  the  debate,  let  me  say.  f:rst  of 
all,  with  respect  and  much  affection  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  think 
none  of  us  is  surprised  at  his  attitude 
He  has  been  very  fraiik  In  the  last 
session  of  Congre-ss  he  introduced  a  bill 
In  this  field  going  much  further  ti.an  the 
pending  measure  My  recolieclion  is  he 
included  wuthin  its  four  cornei-s  many 
aericultural  workers  who  are  prohibited 
by  this  bill  from  being  covered.  So  my 
friend  from  Oregon  would  have  lio  diffi- 
culty m  swar.':e.\  m^'  the  Democratic  plat- 
form which  calls  for  2  milhon  agricul- 
tural workers  coming  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  labor  law. 

We  do  not  have  that  provision  before 
us  now.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
deal  with  this  particular  act,  and  I  am 
simply  saying,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
some  Senators  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
are  asked  here  to  pass  a  frontier  beyond 
which  we  cannot  look  at  all,  that  we  do 
not  know  what  is  going  to  be  the  result 
of  our  action,  and  that  thousands  of 
biisine.sses,  .some  of  them,  now  struggling, 
do  not  know  how  that  action  will  affect 
them  I  think  that  is  an  important 
thing  for  us  to  remember,  particularly 
under  the  hectic  time  situation  which 
exists  here. 

It  seems  to  me  .so  clear  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  overlook  the  standing  and 
stature  and  cla.ssificatlon  of  the  inde- 
pendent businesses  in  the  local  commu- 
nities dtiring  all  the  years  of  this  Nation, 
and  particularly  of  those  years  since 
1938.  when  Pre.sident  Roosevelt  recom- 
mended that  this  type  of  business  be  ex- 
cluded, when  Senator  Black,  who  han- 
dled the  matter  in  the  Senate,  insisted  it 
be  excluded,  when  Representative  Celler. 
who  handled  the  matter  in  the  House, 
insisted  it  be  excluded:  and  then  we  are 
asked  to  overlook  the  fact  that  In  1949 
we  debated  this  m^^asure  in  great  detail 
and  found  that  a  ^•reat  majority  of  the 
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Congress,  as  then  constituted,  liked  the 
experience  we  had  had  under  the  act  and 
wanted  a  clear  declaration  of  the  ex- 
act exemption  which  is  .sought  to  be  re- 
newed by  the  amendment  I  offer  now, 

Mr.  President,  several  Senators  who 
have  not  been  present  through  much  of 
the  debate  asked  me  this  morning  ex- 
actly what  the  amendment  covers.  I 
.shall  be  glad  to  repeat  my  statement. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
correct  me  on  any  particular  one  w  hich  I 
may  be  forgetful. 

Mr  President,  the  amendment  would 
add  only  one  thing,  which  is  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  application  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  That  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  committee  bill.  All 
I  could  find  out  about  it  was  that  it 
seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  the  com- 
mittee that  it  would  improve  the  legis- 
lation That  is  the  only  thing  which 
would  be  added. 

The  other  features  would  simply  ex- 
tend, renew,  and  reiterate,  in  exactly  the 
form  they  are  now,  the  exemptions  writ- 
ten into  the  law  in  1938,  as  stated  by 
Senator  Black  and  Congressman  Cf.ller. 
and  the  exemptions  guaranteed  and  as- 
sured in  1949  when  the  exemption  pro- 
vision was  better  written.  I  do  not 
understand  that  there  has  been  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  that  1949  exemption  provision 

Mr.  President,  I  have  submitted  the 
amendment  to  learned  courusel — the 
Senate  Legislative  Coun.sel.  counsel  for 
the  committee  and  others — and  have 
received  the  same  answer  from  all  What 
is  intended  by  my  amendment  and  what 
I  believe  it  would  do  is  to  renew  iden- 
tically the  same  exemptions  as  those  now 
prevailing  under  the  present  law.  That 
is  my  intention.  That  I  believe  would 
be  the  operation  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK  rose. 

Mr.  HOLL.'IND  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania 

.Mr  CL.\RK_  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senator  s  amendment  would  remove  from 
the  committee  bill  over  4  million  employ- 
ees presently  covered  by  the  committee 
bill? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  amendment  would  effectively 
remove  from  the  bill  those  who  are 
within  the  present  exemption  of  retail 
dealers  and  service  establishments.  It 
would  remove  them  and  would  leave  in 
the  bill  four  different  classes  of  new  em- 
ployees; seamen  on  American-flag  ves- 
sels, those  in  fish  processing,  telephone 
operators  at  all  exchanges  having  more 
than  750  telephones,  and  employees  of 
local  transit  systems  The  total  would 
be  nearly  300,000  The  amendment 
would  not  affect  the  proiX)sed  increase 
in  the  ainount  of  the  minimum  wage,  nor 
any  other  provision  of  the  bill 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  How  would  the  amend- 
ment affect  the  exemption  for  small 
garages  and  filling  stations? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  It  would  renew  that 
exemption  specifically 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICE31.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  ex- 
pired.    All  time  for  debate  has  expired. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr,  CL.-\RK  I  believe  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered  earlier 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. On  this  que.stion  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MA.N.SFIELD  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr.  Ke- 
fauver]  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
IMr.  MfSKiEl  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness 

The  Senator  from  Missoun  :M:\  Hen- 
NrNGsl  Ls  absent  becau.se  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mr.  HennincsI  ls  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ktiiiucky  iMr.  Morton]. 
If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Seruitor  from 
Missoun  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  'Mr  Kef.^tver^  ai^d  the 
Senator  from  Maine  i  Mr.  Mitskie  i ,  if 
present  and  voting,  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  fMr,  Martin] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  ofB- 
cial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
.Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Henkings]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentuck:^'  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[No,  291] 


Beall 

Dworahak 

Lusk 

Bennett 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Bridges 

Eliender 

Mundt 

Bush 

Err-in 

Rober*son 

Butler 

Frear 

RUBsell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Fuibr'.ght 

Schoeppei 

Capehart 

Goldwater 

^natbers 

Carlsou 

Harden 

Stennls 

Case,  S  Dak, 

Hickenlooper 

T&lmadge 

Chavez 

Holland 

Thu.'-mo:.d 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Wiley 

Curtis 

.Tevdan 

Wim&.n-is  Del. 

Dlrk-sen 

Long,  La, 

NAY?— 56 

Young,  N   Dak. 

Aiken 

Gruening 

Mansfield 

Ailolt 

Hart 

M»jnror.try 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bartlett 

H;i; 

Mow- 

E'.fclP 

Humphrey 

M',i.'~av 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

O  Mahcney 

By  Id.  W  Va, 

Javlts 

P:--siore 

Car.  n  on 

Johnson,  Tex 

Pr.;'Uty 

Carroll 

Johnston,  8.C. 

J  roxmlre 

Case.  N,J. 

Keating 

Randolph 

Church 

Kennedy 

SaJtonj-tali 

Clark 

Kerr 

Scott 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Srr'XY. 

Dodd 

LauBche 

Spar  km  an 

DouKl&a 

Long,  Hawaii 

Svmir.g'..on 

E:.g:e 

Mc'^hrthy 

W.lllams,  N  J. 

Fong 

M-ilee 

Yar  borough 

Gore 

MrJHaraara 

Young.  Ohio 

Green 

Ma.;nuson 

NOT   VOTING- 

-5 

Henr.Ings 

Ma.-tln 

Mu8kl« 

Kelauver 

Mo.  ton 

So   Mr.    Holland's    amendment    was 
rejected. 
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Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  ID  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  th.e  amendment  wa.-^  rejected. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
at; reed  to 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  pending 
bill.  I  may  say.  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  that  the  substitute  is  sub- 
stantially the  House  bill  liberalized  for 
additional  coverage.  I  do  not  wish  to 
offer  It  and  have  it  tabled,  because  I  can 
discuss  it  at  considerable  length,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate.  But  if  an 
effort  IS  made  to  develop  some  limita- 
tion on  time,  certainly  I  would  be  quite 
agreeable  to  that  arrangement,  because 
it  is  not  our  position  to  continue  this 
debate  interminably,  since  we  believe  a 
workable  bill  should  be  contrived,  con- 
sonant with  good  discussion  of  the  issue 
that  is  involved,  and  developed  as  expe- 
ditiously as  It  can  be. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
is  very  fair  m  stating  the  situation  that 
confront  us,  I  have  discussed  with  him 
his  amendment  It  is  an  amendment 
tha*-  IS  favored  by  a  good  many  Senators, 
and  they  would  like  to  address  them- 
selves to  It  following  the  roUcall  votes  on 
the  two  treaties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
orde-  for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENi  to  be  recognized  in  order  to 
call  up  his  substitute,  and  that  there  be 
not  to  exceed  3  hours'  debate  on  the  sub- 
stitute and  all  amendments  thereto,  to 
be  divided  equally  between  the  propo- 
nent, the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN   ,  and  the  ma'ority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'^' 

Mr   HOLL.^ND.     I  object. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wonder  if 
I  could  modify  the  request  in  order  to 
meet  the  objection  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida'' 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  amendment. 
After  I  have  read  and  studied  it,  I  may 
be  aj;>_-M'y>^  to  a  limitation, 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Does  the 
Senator  have  a  suggestion  as  to  when 
we  might  renew  the  request?  There  are 
two  votes  pendms,  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  notify  Senators  as  to  when  we 
are  to  have  another  vote,  if  we  can  do 
so. 

I  have  been  following  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Rorida.  I  want  to 
be  helpful.  But  we  have  a  long  bill  with 
35  proposed  amendments  to  consider.  I 
do  hope  the  Sf-nator  will  be  cooperative, 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
P^ionda  always  tries  to  be  cooperative 
with  the  leadership  He  is  not  ready  to 
announce  his  intention  on  something 
which  he  has  not  even  seen,  and  does 
not  know  the  desires  of  others  who,  like 
himself,  have  not  studied  it, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  If  we  should 
double  the  time  requested,  would  that 
satisfy   the   Senator   from   Florida? 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  may  not 
require  more  time 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
can  yield  back  whatever  time  remains. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  may  have  the 
courtesy  of  being  permitted  to  read  the 
amendment,  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk 
with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  do  so,  because  two  roUcall 
votes  are  pending,  and  I  should  like 
Senators  to  know  whether  we  shall  have 
any  further  votes  this  evening.  During 
the  period  we  are  having  the  rollcall 
votes,  perhaps  the  Senator  can  confer 
with  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  see  what  can 
be  done. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre-sident.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  substitute.  Meanwhile  we 
could  proceed  with  the  executive  busi- 
ness which  the  majority  leader  has  in 
mind.  I  would  then  like  to  be  recognized 
after  the  treaties  have  been  disposed  of 
so  that  this  subject  can  be  discussed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  there 
agreement  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  be  recognized  after  the  vote  on  the 
treaties? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes;  I  have 
no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Senate 
votes  on  the  treaties,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DiRKSEN  I  be  permitted  to  offer  his 
amendment  and  that  3  hours  be  allotted 
to  discuss  the  amendment,  1  hour  and  a 
half  to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  and  the  other 
hour  and  one-half  to  be  controlled  by  the 
majority  leader,  the  propMasal  to  cover 
all  amendments  thereto,  and  the  agree- 
ment to  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows : 

Ordered.  That  Mr.  Dirksun  be  recotjnized 
to  offer  a  substitute  amendment  Tor  the  bill 
(S.  3758)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  provide  coverage 
of  employees  of  large  enterprises  engaged  In 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  employers 
engaged  In  activities  affecting  commerce,  to 
Increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the  act  to 
$1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes,  that 
debate  on  said  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  be  limited  to  3  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  and  the  majority  leader:  Provided.  That 
no  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  amendment  shall  be 
received. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  busine.ss 


CONVENTION  OP  PARIS  FOR  THE 
PROTECTION  OP  INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY  TREATY 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  Executive  D,  86th 


Congress.  2d  session,  the  Convention  of 
Paris  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property,  signed  at  Lisbon  on  October  31, 
1958. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  Convention. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa^.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
Executive  D. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification  of  Executive  D.  86th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session.  Convention  of  Paris 
for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property, 
signed  at  Lisbon  on  October  31,  1958. 
which  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  was  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
Executive  D,  86th  Congress.  2d  session,  the 
Convention  of  Paris  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property  of  March  20,  1883.  as 
revised  at  Brussels.  December  14.  1900;  at 
Washington,  June  2.  1911;  at  The  Hague, 
November  6.  1925;  at  London.  June  2,  1934; 
and  at  Lisbon.  October  31.  1958, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Ke- 
FAtJVER]  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiEl  are  absent  on  oflBcial  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr  Hen- 
NiNGS  1  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
HenningsI.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KefauverI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton  1 
is  necessarily  absent  and.  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin! 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  95 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Ex.  1] 

YEAS— 95 


Aiken 

Kastland 

Long,  Hawaii 

Allolt 

Blender 

Long,  La. 

Anderson 

Engle 

Lusk 

Bartlett 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

BeaU 

Fong 

McClellan 

Bennett 

Frear 

McOee 

Bible 

Fulbrlght 

McNamara 

Bridges 

Ooldwater 

Magnuson 

Burdlck 

Oore 

Mansfield 

Bii.sh 

Green 

Monroney 

Butler 

Omening 

Morse 

Byrd.  Va 

Hart 

Moss 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Hayden 

Murray 

Capehart 

Hlckenlooper 

OMahoney 

Carlson 

Hill 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Holland 

Prouty 

Case.  N.J 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Chavez 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Church 

Javlts 

Russell 

Clark 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Johnston.  S.  C 

Schoeppel 

Cotton 

Jordan 

Scott 

Curtis 

Keating 

Smathers 

Dlrksen 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Dodd 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Dworshak 

Lausche 

Symington 

Wllllam§   Del 
WllUamfl.  N.J. 
Yarborough 

NAYS— O 

NOT  VOnNQ 

Martin 
Morton 


Young.  N  Dak. 
Young.  Ohio 


9 

Muskle 


1960 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wliev 


Hennlnc* 
Kefauvw 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
curring therein,  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation i.s  agreed  to. 

Mr  FLT^RIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion of  Executive  D  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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TREATY  ;  r  ^lilMNDSIIIP  AND  COM- 
MEIiCK  W:iH  PAKISTAN  AND  THE 
CONVEN'IK  )N  OF  ESTABLJSH.MENT 
WITH  FRANCE 

The  Senate  in  executive  session  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  Executive  P. 
86th  Congre.ss,  2d  .'leGslon,  a  Treaty  of 

Priend.'-hip  n:.d  f"  mim^-rrp  B<'twfN--r.  the 
United  States  o!  Ame:ica  and  Pakistan, 
signed  at  Washington  on  November  12, 
1959:  and  Executive  G.  86th  Congress, 
2d  ."^^'ssion  a  Convention  of  Establlsh- 
rupnt  Belwp*»n  the  United  St^it-f^  of 
Ameiicft  and  Ft-riu-p  '^:trn«xl  at  Pans  on 
Novemb*»r  25    1959 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  R-es:- 
dent.  I  ask  for  the  yea.'N  and  nays  on  the 
next  two  treaiipfi.  Executive  P  and 
Executive  G,  winch  will  be  vot-ed  upor,  en 
bloc. 

The   yea.s   and   nays   wrre  ord"rr-d 

The  PRESIDING  <^>FFICER.  l"he 
resolutions  of  ratification  of  Executive  P 
and  Executive  G  will  be  read 

The  Chief  ri.-rr;  :t-ad  as  follows: 

Resolved  (tico-thtrds  of  the  Senators 
present  concvrriny  therein) .  TTiat  the  Senate 
advlae  and  consent  to  the  ratification  erf 
Biecutlve  F.  8Cth  Oongreu.  2d  session,  a 
Tr«»ty  of  Fnenlshlp  aud  Commerce  Between 
the  United  States  ot  Ame.'-l -a  a:id  Pakistan, 
together  with  a  prot.x>  1  rtluui.'.^:  i;.iret<,,. 
signed  at  Washington  on  November  12,  1959, 


ExsLurivE  G 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratlflcAtlon  of 
Executive  Q,  86th  Congress,  2d  session,  the 
Convention  of  Establishment  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  France,  to- 
gether with  a  protocol  and  a  Joint  declara- 
tion relating  thereto,  signed  at  Paris  on  No- 
vember 25,  1959 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the 
resolutions  of  ratification  of  Executive 
F  and  Executive  G,  The  ye;is  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  c'.erk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  PiT^udent,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  Lreaiies? 
If  the  explanation  has  been  made,  the 
Senate  was  in  such  a  state  of  disorder 
that  it  could  not  be  heard. 

Mr.  Fl^^LBRIGHT,  Mr.  President.  I 
may  say  that  1  made  a  slatcm£nt  earlier, 
but  not  maiiy  Senators  were  on  the 
floor.     I   shall   read   the   formal  state- 


ment, if  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
wishes  me  to  do  so,  and  if  we  may 
have  order. 

These  are  commercial  treaties  with 
FYance  and  Pakistan  to  insure  nondis- 
criminatory treatment  of  our  bu.slne.«is- 
men  in  those  counines  Of  course,  we 
fTuaraiitee  that  the  businessmen  of 
PYance  and  Pakistan  will  be  treat<:'d 
equally  with  our  own  people 

We  have  had  much  difliculiy,  for 
many  years,  trying  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  France.  Frsoice  has  insisted  upon 
special  privileges  with  regard  to  her 
own  people  versus  any  allies  in  a  foreign 
country.  However,  we  have  finally 
agreed  to  a  treaty  which  provides  equal 
treatment  for  our  businessmen  in  all 
respects,  and  we  make  the  same  agree- 
ment with  Prance. 

These  are  treaties  of  a  commercial 
nature.  They  are  designed  to  insure 
better  conditions  for  our  p>eople  to  do 
business. 

This  is  the  first  such  treaty  we  have 
had  with  Pakistan. 

The  committee  knows  of  no  opposition 
to  the  treaties.  All  the  businessmen  we 
have  heard  favor  them.  Neither  the 
committee  nor  the  Department  of  State 
ha.s  heard  any  opposition  to  the  treatie.'^, 

Mr  .'^TEN'NIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansa.s  Do  I  cr-rrectly  assume 
that  the  treaties  are  h'lb-tantially  the 
same' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     They  are. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
V.:p  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.   FLTJ?RIGHT.     I  yield 

Mr  RUSSF^.L.  r>o  the  trpaf:e?  have 
any  termination  date? 

Mr  FT'Ll^RIGHT.  Ten  years.  I  be- 
lieve. They  may  be  terminate  after 
10  years.     Tl.ry  may  also  be  extended 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  May  they  be  t-erm:- 
nated  at  the  desire  of  either  party  sig- 
natory after  10  years' 

Mr.  FITJ3RIGHT.  I  read  from  ar- 
ticle XXIV  of  Executive  F; 

The  treaty  shaU  reniala  m  force  fjr  10 
years  and  ahall  continue  '.u  force  thereafter 
until  terminated  as  provided  herein. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  How  Is  tiie  queetion  to 
be  determined? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Article  XXIV  of 
Executive  F  proviues: 

Either  party  mav.  by  giving  1  year's  WTitten 
notice  to  the  ether  party,  terminate  the 
present  treaty  at  the  end  oi  ttie  initial  10- 
year  period  or  at  Kiiv  l.ime  Uiereaiier. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  I  believe  that  both 
treaties — Executive  P  and  Executive  G — 
have  provisions  to  the  effect  that  any 
dispute  between  the  contracting  parties 
as  to  the  Interpretation  or  the  applica- 
tion of  the  treaties  which  is  not  satis- 
factorily adjusted  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  correct. 
That  provision  is  contained  in  article 
XVI  of  Executive  G  and  in  article  XXIII 
of  Executive  F.  I  shall  read  the  provi- 
sion if  the  Senatx»r  desires. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  other  words,  tiie 
dispute  would  be  referred  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  and  any  party 


signatory  to  the  treaty  would  not  have 
the  right  to  use  its  own  judgment  if  it 
saw  fit. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  read  para- 
graph 2  of  article  X\T  of  Executive  G; 

Any  dispute  between  il\e  High  Contracting 
Parties  ks  to  the  interpretation  or  applica- 
tion of  the  present  convention,  not  satisfac- 
torily adjusted  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  International  Court  erf  Jus- 
tice, unlfse  the  Hl?h  Contracting  Parties 
agree  t-o  settlemei^.t  by  son'.e  ether  pxclflc 
means. 

Mr.  THURMOND  So  the  parties 
would  be  bound  by  the  deci.'^lon  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  A  coim- 
trj-  could  liot  make  its  own  decision,  tm- 
der  this  convention,  if  it  failed  to  settle 
a  dispute  by  normal  diplomatic  means. 

Mr.  FLTJBRIGHT.  The  parties  are 
bound,  under  the  convention,  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Does  that  apply  to 
both  treaties' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  It  doe.^  I:  did  not 
apply,  I  may  say.  to  the  prev.ous  treaty 

Mr  M.^NSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vleld? 

Mr  hT'LBRIGHT,    I  vield 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  Lhere  is  no  case  on  rec- 
ord of  a  settlement  of  a  disput*  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  but  that 
all  difTerences  have  been  settled  ami- 
cably by  the  parties? 

Mr  FTTLBPJGHT.  There  ha.=  net  been 
a  case  under  these  treaties.  We  have 
entered  mto  about  21  treaties,  not  t>e- 
tween  these  parties,  having  similar  pro- 
visions, and  there  have  t)een  no  prob- 
lems. 

Mr  CHA\'EZ.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLTJBRIGHT     I  yield. 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  What  about  the  Con- 
nal'y  amendment?  Does  it  apply  to 
these  treaties? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  apply  ex- 
cept that  the  pro\ision  I  have  j'ost  read 
makes  disputes  arising  under  the  treaty 
subject  to  adjustment  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  In  other  words, 
disput-es  In  this  limited  field  would  be 
referred  to  the  Intematiorial  Court  of 
Justice. 

These  treaties  do  not  repeal  the  Con- 
nally  amendment  .generally,  but  under 
them  the  parti-s  ^icnatory  are  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Connally 
amendment. 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  These  treaties  in 
no  way  afTect  the  Connally  proposal,  nor 
do  they  repeal  it. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  They  do  not  repeal  the 
Connally  amencir.ent;  neither  are  they 
affected  by  :t. 

Mr.  FTTJBRJGHT  Disputes  or  other 
matters  arisin.i:  under  these  particular 
treaties  between  the.^e  parties  are  ex- 
empt from  the  operation  of  the  Con- 
nally amendment     That  is  all, 

Mr.  TALMADGK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  }=TJLBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Arkar.sas  knows,  in  the  textile 
areas  a  great  many  persons  are  being 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  importations 
of  textile  products.     Man.v  of  our  mills 
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have  been  forced  out  of  business,  and 
many  of  those  workers  are  now  unem- 
ployed. 

Many  of  us  have  been  seeking  action 
through  the  Tariff  Commission,  as  well 
as  by  Congress,  to  remedy  the  situation, 
by  putting  tariffs  or  quotas,  or  both  of 
ihem,  on  the  importations  of  textile 
products. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  Pakistan  ships 
a  great  many  textile  products  into  the 
United  States.  Would  anything  in  the 
treaty  prohibit  either  the  Congress  or 
the  Tariff  Commission  from  taking  ac- 
tion in  that  regard? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Nothing  in  the 
treaty  has  any  effect  upon  tariffs  or 
quotas  or  any  regulations.  That  would 
be  handled,  if  at  all.  entirely  by  a  differ- 
ent committee  and  entirely  by  legisla- 
tion. These  treaties  do  not  undertake  to 
deal  m  any  manner  with  those  subjects. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  respective 
resolutions  of  ratification.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr. 
Kef.aiUver  :  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  MusKiEl  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGsl  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hexnings:,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  KefauverI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  MrsKiEl  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton) 
is  necessarily  absent.  If  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin] 
is  absent,  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  on 
official  business. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  94. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[Ex.  2] 
I  YEAS— 94 


Atken 

Fong 

Magnuson 

AUott 

Frear 

Mansfield 

Anderson 

Fill  bright 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Morse 

Beall 

Gore 

Moss 

Bennett 

Green 

Mundt 

Bible 

Gruenlng 

Murray 

Bridges 

Hart 

O'Mahoney 

Burdlck 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bvish 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Butler 

Hlckenlooper 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va 

Hill 

Plandolph 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Holland 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Russell 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Schoeppel    -. 

Carroll 

Javlts 

Scott 

Case.  N  J. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Smathers 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Johnston,  S  C. 

Smith 

Church 

Jordan 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Keating 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Lau.sche 

Wiley 

Dodd 

Long,  HawuU 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Douglas 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  N  J. 

Dworshak 

Lusk 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Young.  N   Dak 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Young,  Ohio 

Engle 

McOee 

Ervin 

McNamara 

NAYS— 1 

Chavez 

* 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

-5 

Hennlngs 
Kefauver 

Martln 
Morton 

Muskle 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
curring therein,  the  resolutions  of  ratifi- 
cation of  Executives  F  and  G  are  deemed 
to  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  same  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
treaties  were  approved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  notified  forth- 
with of  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
on  the  three  treaties  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Pre.sident  will  be  so  noti- 
fied. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Tom  Klllefer.  of  California,  to  be  First 
Vice  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington;  and 

Byron  D.  Woodslde.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 


MODIFICATION  OP  CONVENTION 
WITH  JAPAN  FOR  AVOIDANCE  OP 
DOUBLE  TAXATION.  AND  SO 
FORTH— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNC- 
TION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  was  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Executive  K.  86th  Congress.  2d 
session,  a  protocol  modifying  and  sup- 
plementing the  convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan  for 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income,  signed  at  Tokyo,  on 
May  7,  1960.  supplementing  the  pro- 
tocol signed  at  Washington  on  April  16, 
1954.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  be  removed  from 
the  protocol,  and  that  the  protocol,  to- 
gether with  the  President's  message,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  that  the  Presidents  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification.  I 
transmit  herewith  the  protocol  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan, 
signed  at  Tokyo  on  May  7,  1960.  modi- 
fying and  supplementing  the  convention 
of  April  16,  1954.  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of 
fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
inc(Hne. 


I  transmit  also  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  protocol. 
DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  August  17,  1960. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  busine"^- 


HOUSTON  PRESS  SAYS  99  PERCENT 
OF  TEXANS  FAVOR  PADRE  ISLAND 
PARK  NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough  1. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  recent  statement  to  the  Senate  I 
estimated  that  90  p>ercent  of  Texans  who 
have  heard  of  the  proposed  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore  Park  question  are  in 
favor  of  the  project. 

Today  I  wish  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
I  have  been  corrected  on  my  estimate  of 
support  bs^one  of  Texas'  most  outspwken 
daily  ne^^^apers,  and  I  might  add  that 
I  am  glagi'to  accept  the  correction. 

In  art,  editorial  Monday,  August  15. 
1960.  the  Houston  Press  noted  my  rep>ort 
that  90  percent  of  Texans  favor  the  proj- 
ect, and  observed: 

Make  it  99  percent.  Senator,  and  you  still 
might  be  short.  And  count  us  twice,  please 
We  fervently  hope  you  can  find  the  key  to 
action  even  though  this  session's  remaining 
days  appear  due  to  be  crammed  with  other 
matters. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  govern- 
mental  good  business.  I  again  emphasize 
that  the  Congress  should  establish  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  Park  this  year 

Recent  substantial  property  trans- 
actions on  Padre  Island  in  the  past  few 
weeks  have  tended  to  drive  up  property 
valuations,  and  costs  of  securing  the  land 
ne^ed  for  the  park  area  will  go  higher 
each  year.  It  is  an  economy  move  to 
establish  this  badly  needed  seashore  rec- 
reation area  this  year. 

I  commend  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Seaton.  because  he  has  recommended 
that  Congress  pass  this  measure.  He 
says  if  Congress  does,  he  will  allocate 
$8  million  to  be  spent  on  Padre  Island  in 
the  next  5  years  on  this  90-mile  stretch 
of  seashore. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  to  which  I  have  referred,  en- 
titled "Keep  Plugging.  Padre."  from  the 
Houston  Press  of  Monday,  August  15. 
1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KcKP  Plugging,  Paorz 

Pleading  for  congressional  action  on  Padre 
Island  before  this  session  ends.  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough  said  In  Washington  he 
believed  80  percent  of  Texans  favor  preserv- 
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ing  a  substantial  part  of  this  grand  IlO-mlle 
stretch  of  sea,  sun,  and  sand  as  a  national 
seashore. 

Make  it  99  percent,  Senator,  and  you  still 
might  be  short. 

And  count  us  twice,  please.  We  fervently 
hope  you  can  find  the  key  to  action  even 
though  this  session's  remaining  days  appear 
due  to  be  crammed  with  other  matters. 

With  all  our  heart  we  say  to  you.  Senator 
Yarborodch,  keep  fighting  for  Padre  until 
they  turn  off  the  congressional   lights. 

Padre  may  not  win  through  this  time,  but 
a  good  fight  for  a  cause  such  as  this  is  never 
wasted.  It  will  give  Padre's  supporters  a 
better  start  next  session. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield,  but  I  do  not  liave  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  if  the  time  is  extended 
by  the  amount  of  time  consumed  by 
these  observations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President, I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  what  he  is  doing 
in  connection  with  Padre  Island.  Sea- 
shores and  lakeshores  are  being  rapidly 
gobbled  up  by  real  estate  developments 
and  by  industries.  The  population  ex- 
plosion Is  narrowing  and  diminishing 
with  every  year  the  amount  of  land 
available  to  the  public.  We  have  in  the 
Midwest  a  great  natural  resource  in  the 
Indiana  Dunes  Mr.  George  Humphrey, 
president  of  National  Steel,  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co..  and  the  Northern  In- 
diana Public  Service  Co.,  seem  to  be  de- 
termined to  destroy  that  resource,  and 
they  are  aided,  I  may  say,  by  politicians 
In  the  State  of  Indiana. 

I  hope  very  much  the  plea  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  may  strike  responsive 
ears  so  in  the  near  future  we  may  be  able 
to  develop  a  national  park  in  the  Indiana 
Dunes,  to  be  connected  with  the  Indiana 
State  park. 

We  have  a  teeming  population  in  the 
Midwest  and  In  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Chicago.  It  Is  essential  that  we  act  now 
before  the  land  disappears  forever  and 
is  replaced  by  an  asphalt  jungle. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
his  noble  efforts.  I  hope  that  the  coun- 
try will  be  responsive,  not  only  to  his 
pleas,  but  to  the  pleas  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  rest  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  It  is  important  that  man  should 
have  a  place  of  quiet  to  go  to  where  he 
may  escape  from  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  modern  industrial  life 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  statement  on  this  question.  When  I 
first  csime  to  the  Senate  391/2  months  ago. 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  late  beloved  Senator 
Richard  Neuberger,  of  Oregon,  were 
leading  this  fight,  and  are  still  leading 
it.  for  the  creation  of  these  seashore 
areas  on  the  oceans  and  Great  Lakes. 
We  believe  that  Padre  Island  is  one  of 
the  most  crucial  areas,  because  it 
stretches  for  90  miles  without  a  single 
obstruction.  It  is  being  rapidly  sub- 
divided. Unless  the  Government  acts 
now.  it  will  be  lost  forever.  The  execu- 
tive  department,    despite   some   of    the 


criticisms  which  have  been  made  against 
it,  sees  the  danger  and  has  recommended 
and  pleaded  that  Congress  act  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  Padre  Island  in  De- 
cember.   The  time  to  act  is  now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield  further 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Department  of  Interior  is  being  of 
help  in  connection  with  Padre  Island, 
but  the  Department  has  been  of  no  help 
whatsoever  so  far  as  the  Indiana  dunes 
are  concerned,  because  their  friend  and 
master,  Mr.  George  Humphrey,  is  try- 
ing to  destroy  the  dunes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  regret  very 
much  to  hear  that.  I  am,  of  course,  very 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Department  is  helping  with  the  Padre 
Island  project.  We  need  these  areas  on 
the  east  coast,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

As  the  wilderness  areas  are  being 
fenced,  man  is  being  fenced  off  from  the 
oceans,  off  from  the  water,  which  has 
been  regarded  from  time  immemorial  as 
the  heritage  of  everyone.  It  has  been 
said,  "The  sea  belongs  to  everjbody, " 
but  one  cannot  get  at  It.  There  are  few 
places  man  can  get  to  the  sea. 

There  are  3,700  miles  of  shoreline 
from  Brownsville,  Tex.,  up  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  the  easternmost  point  on  the  coast  of 
Maine.  Out  of  those  3.700  miles  of  shore- 
line, there  are  only  265  miles  of  public 
parks  and  beaches.  That  includes  the 
Federal  parks,  the  State  parks,  and  the 
coimty  parks. 

The  millions  of  people  who  pour 
through  this  one  Capitol  Building  alone, 
as  exemplified  by  the  visitor.';  m  the  last 
2  weeks,  are  a  demonstration  that  the 
American  people  are  seeking  out  the 
evidences  of  their  heritage,  the  histor- 
ical sc>ots  of  America.  These  people 
also  travel  to  the  seashores  and  to  the 
mountains.  We  need  more  recreation 
areas.  We  have  only  a  small  part  of 
what  we  should  have. 

The  best  park  area  upon  the  wliole 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Padre  Island,  which 
should  be  a  public  area,  is  being  sub- 
divided now.  Unless  we  move  fast  we 
shall  lose  that  area. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  fully  with  the  very  stimulating 
remarks  of  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  and  with  the  comments  of  my 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  more  impor- 
tant for  the  Congress  to  do  than  to  move 
quickly  in  regard  to  those  shorelines, 
and  preserve  them  for  posterity  before 
they  are  destroyed. 

I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  in  connection  with  the  comment 
of  my  friend  from  Illinois  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  not  been  of 
help,  in  the  case  of  the  Indiana  dunes. 
to  the  fact  that  the  conservationists 
have  not  helped  there,  either.  In  the 
Jime  issue  of  the  Sierra  Club  bulletin 
there  is  an  article  written  by  Charles  H. 
Callison,  who  is  a  well  known  and  re- 
.'^pected  conservationist.    Everybody  who 


knows  him  admires  his  dedicated  efforts 
in  favor  of  conservation.  He  recently 
moved  over  from  an  executive  position 
in  the  Wildlife  Federation  and  became 
the  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Audubon  Society. 

He  mentions  the  shortcomings  of  the 
86th  Congress  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion. I  agree  with  much  that  he  says. 
He  lists  four  shore  areas  which  need  to 
be  set  aside:  Cape  Cod.  Padre  Island, 
Point  Reyes,  and  the  Oregon  Dunes. 

He  does  not  mention  the  Indiana 
Dunes,  which  is  at  least  as  pressmg  a 
need  as  any  other.  Along  with  the  able 
jimior  Senator  from  Utah,  who  is  now 
occupying  the  Chair,  I  wsis  a  member  of 
a  Senate  subcommittee  which  studied 
this  area  and  reported  favorably  on  Sen- 
ator Douglas'  bill  to  preserve  it.  Not 
only  is  it  a  imique  and  priceless  natural 
area,  but  it  is  adjacent  to  the  second 
largest  concentration  of  population  in 
our  Nation,  and  an  area  which  is  in  the 
process  of  being  ruined.  It  is  as  essen- 
tial as  the  others.  All  of  them  are  im- 
portant. Why  did  Mr.  Callison  omit 
mention  of  it?  I  think  it  is  tragic  that 
we  have  let  this  session  of  the  Congress 
go  by  without  setting  off  the  Richard 
L.  Neuberger  shore  and  thereby  preserv- 
ing the  Oregon  Dimes.  All  of  these 
areas  have  required  action. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Texas 
for  bringing  this  matter  so  eloquently 
before  the  Senate.  I  hope  we  can  get 
action  in  this  final  session  of  this  Con- 
gress at  least  on  Padre  I.«land.  for  which 
he  has  labored  so  devotedly. 

Ml-.  YARBOROUGH  I  thank  the 
distinguished   Senator   from   Alaska. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  fMr  Dodd], 


MRS    OKSANA  KASENKINA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
24,  while  Congress  was  in  recess,  the 
press  wires  carried  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Oksana  Kasenkina.  the  courageous 
woman  who,  in  Au.srust  1948.  stirred  the 
hearts  of  free  men  eveiywhere  by  her 
desperate  leap  to  freedom  from  the 
third  fioor  window  of  the  Soviet  Con- 
sulate in  New  York. 

By  her  desperate  act  of  heroism  and 
by  her  personal  ordeal  before  this  act, 
Kasenkina  became  a  symbol  both  to  the 
free  world  and  the  Commurust  world. 
She  became  a  symbol  of  the  indestruct- 
ible spirit  of  freedom,  a  sjTnbol  of  the 
millions  of  ordinary  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  who  would  also  escape  to 
freedom  if  there  was  any  way  to  escape. 

In  her  person  too,  she  became  a  living 
indictment  of  the»  Communist  regime — 
an  indictment  th^  moved  men  more 
than  all  the  broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of 
America — an  indictment,  indeed,  that 
shook  the  Kremlin. 

When  Mrs.  Kasenkina  sought  refuge 
in  the  Tolstoy  Foundation  farm,  she 
was,  in  Soviet  eyes,  i;uilty  of  an  imper- 
missible act  of  defiance;  she  v.as  guilty 
of  asserting  her  rights  as  an  individual. 
and  her  will  to  freedom.  This  is  .some- 
thing that  the  totalitarian  tyranny  of 
communism  can  never  tolerate  The  en- 
tire Soviet  apparatus  of  terror,  from  the 
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biggest  wheel  to  the  smallest  whtei  im- 
mediately went  into  action  against  i\\\s 
simple  unknown  Soviet  schoolteacher 

Under  the  direct  command  of  the  So- 
viet Ambassador  m  Washmtrton  an  ;  thp 
Soviet  Counsel  General  in  New  York,  a 
gang  of  armed  Soviet  plugughes.  pro- 
tected by  diplomAtic  immuruty.  de- 
scended on  the  Tolstoy  farm,  abcl-icted 
Mrs.  Kasenkina  by  force,  and  held  her 
prisoner  m  the  Soviet  Co:;sulate,  in  the 
very  heart  of  Manhattan.  Mrs.  Kasen- 
kina  escaped  by  mear„s  of  the  famous 
leap,  which  almost  co.-^t  her  life 

In  its  understand; ate  of  commurasm. 
the  free  world  seems  t.  >  suffer  from  a 
kind  of  undulant  fever.  There  are  times 
when  it  seems  to  be  approaching  under- 
standing— but  then  imnjidiateiy,__or 
almost  immediately,  the  desUe-T&  forget 
and  forgive  and  to  coexist  reasserts 
Itself. 

The  kidnapping  and  imprisonment  of 
the  little  Soviet  schooiteachei-  m  the  full 
view  of  the  press  corps  in  New  York, 
stripped  the  Soviet  r*;'gime  of  the  mask 
of  civilization  and  legitimacv  It  re- 
vealed Soviet  communism,  fcr  the  whole 
world  to  see.  as  a  regime  which  was  bom 
In  crime  and  which  maintains  it.^elf  in 
power  by  terror  and  kidnapping  and 
mayhem  and  'frror  F-  r  a  brief  moment 
in  histor;.',  the  free  world  seemea  to  un- 
derstand. 

Mr.  Presiderit,  I  asl-:  unan.mous  c in- 
sent  that  as  a  simplr-  trioute  to  Ok.sana 
Kasenkina,  the  Russian  schoolteacher 
who  leaped  to  freedom,  there  be  re- 
printed in  the  Congressicnal  Record  at 
this  point  the  New  York  Times  article 
of  July  27.  m  which  the  story  of  her  life 
and  of  her  leap  were  rf*viewed. 

I  hope  that  her  story  will  oe  retold 
and  retold,  and  that  the  lesc^n  sxie 
taught  us  will  be  restudied. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b«  printed  in  the  Recors, 
as  follows: 

Mrb.  Oks.vita  K.•^SFVxr^r^  D:e?* — Pi  rt)  Pp.tm 
RrssiAxg  HXRE  rv  1348 — TiLACirrH  Lt kptd 
TO  Fkzeeom  Prom  Covstn^n:  W:xdo.v — 
Became  Citizzn   ix   1957 

Mrs.  OtLsaiia  St^panoTna  K.a3enk!n&,  who 
jum.oed  from  a  window  of  the  Soviet  con- 
sulate here  :n  1948  to  av  :d  go'.r.j?  b«u:ji  rjr, 
Russia,  died  S'.inday  c'  a  heaj*.  a:. mem  la 
Mlair.l.    Ka.     .She    xa.s    63    years   old. 

Her  dea'h  'ksls  re_r>jr'ed  h^r"  yeftf^rd  iv  'r  v 
the  Tolstoy  Foundation,  whi-'h  wns  \r.:  •'.■■c-<\ 
in.  the  International  cau.'^  c^l^bre  rrp^n-od 
by  Mrs.  Kasenkliia's  desperate  leap  t.j  free- 
dom. 

As  she  toid  It  later,  she  had  srhenie<l  to 
get  a  job  tha;  would  i^Ute  tier  Uj  *he  Un.ted 
States.  Mrs.  Kasenklaa  was  a  teacher  of 
natiira:  sc'.er.ce  In  Russia  and  at  length 
managed  t.  >  z^'  a  post  In  New  York  In- 
structing th'r  -hild'»n  of  Soviet  officials  of 
the  ci^asu'.ate  ai.d  t ..*  d->?ii':on  to  the 
United  Ma-,  ion?. 

In  1948  she  *ad  ordered  to  return  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  was  boc.>fced  on  a  ship 
leavlnjc  New  Yoric  on  July  31,  Mrs,  Ka^en- 
klna  avMded  sending  her  baggage  to  the 
ship  She  sought  the  help  of  antl-Commu- 
nLst  Russians  and  on  the  day  she  was  sched- 
uled *o  sail  -he  fled  to  the  Tolstoy  Founda- 
tion s  Reed  Farm  a:  Villey  Cottage,  NY. 

P5:Rsr\Dri)  to  Rrrr^.v 
R't-'.-siir.  ^rp.ci;;ar  ^fflctais  "accused  the  Tol- 
stoy P'liindatlon  of  havln?  drugged  and 
kidnaped  her  Mrs.  Kaaenklna  wrote  to 
the  consulate  from  the  farm  In  an  effort  to 
expldia   what  she  had  d.jne.     Ti.e   R'oss'.ar.s 


descended  '.:\  -.he  f.irm  li.  a  ll.Ti  .vi-slne  and 
persuaded  the  wou.d-De  defector  to  return 
:.j  th^>  ci»u.-ai.ite  Phf-y  c<:i  tended  later 
that  they  had  had  to  fight  off  "While  Rus- 
sian bandits." 

On  August  7.  at  the  consulate,  Mrs.  Ka- 
senklna  faced  reporters,  and  through  an 
Interpreter  told  them  the  kidnap  story — 
a  tale  she  said  later  she  had  been  instructed 
to  tell  by  the  then  Soviet  Amba^ssador. 
Alesander  S.  Panyushkln,  and  the  then  Con- 
sul General.  Jacob  M.  Lomakln. 

Meanwhile,  an  organization  called  Com- 
n^.on  Cause,  Inc..  obtained  a  court  order  di- 
recting Mr.  Lomakln  to  produce  Mrs.  Kasen- 
klna  In  court.  Common  Cavise  charged  she 
was  being  held  against  her  will. 

Mr.  Lomakln.  however,  refused  to  com- 
ply. Mrs.  Kasenklna  remjilned  Incommtinl- 
cado  In  the  consulate,  scheduled  for  return 
to  Russia. 

On  August  12.  Mrs.  Kasenklna  looked  out 
a  -s-lndow  of  the  consular  dining  room  on  the 
third  floor  and  saw  a  telephone  wire  strung 
across  a  courtyard  below.  She  climbed  out 
the  window  and  Jumped,  aiming  for  the  wire. 
She  hoped  It  would  break  her  fall.     It  did, 

BBCAMK     U.8.     CTITTXN 

Bhe  was  taken  to  the  hospital  with  multi- 
ple fractures  and  Internal  Injuries  Besides 
freedom,  another  legacy  of  her  leap  was  a 
Blight  limp  with  which  she  wallced  tintll  her 
death. 

After  her  act,  Mr,  Lomakln  demanded  her 
return  to  Soviet  Jurisdiction.  The  United 
States  refused.  Subsequently.  Mr.  Lomakln 
was  ordered  by  the  United  States  to  leave 
the  country.    He  died  In  1958 

When  Mrs.  Kasenk'.na  recovered,  she  went 
into  partial  seclusion.  She  wrote  a  book  of 
her  experiences.  "Leap  to  Freedom,"  pub- 
lished by  Lippincott.  In  which  she  described 
the  repress^.e  atmosphere  of  life  In  Etuula 
and  of  the  Lives  of  Russian  clllclals  in  the 
United  States.  She  earned  M5.000  through 
a  syndicated  series.  She  became  an  American 
citizen  In  1957. 

Mrs.  Kasenklna  was  hr-rn  1:;  the  Ukraine 
which  htis  ii.  tradltk  n  uf  Independence  and 
resistance  to  domination  by  Mof  ow  Her 
huabciXid.  slje  s^d.  had  t>een  taken  away" 
in.  the  purges  A  1337.  and  she  never  saw  him 
again  Her  only  son  was  klUed  In  World 
War  n. 

T?»    MlABfT    TOK    TEAR 

Mr<'  K.xsenklna  had  been  living  at  the 
Oralynn  Hotel  In  the  downtown  section  here 
under  the  name  of  Mary  Kamlta.  A  few  of 
the  elderly  women  who  live  at  the  hotel 
knew  her  history.  However,  they  V:«  •  kept 
l;  a  secret. 

Her  phvslcLan  tald  she  bad  been  111  altu» 
c  :r.i:.g  t  j  Miami  a  year  ago.  Mrs.  Kasenkiaa 
moved  around  considerably  since  her  escape. 
even  after  she  became  an  American  cltl«en. 
She  was  brought  to  the  Oralynn  by  John  M. 
Dyer,  a  lawyer,  and  a  marketing  Instructor 
at  the  University  of  Miami. 

She  told  us  she  was  the  woman  who 
jumped  out  of  the  window  to  get  away  from 
the  Communl&ts."  said  Mrs.  Emma  Seery. 
one  of  the  hotel  guests. 

"She  didn't  seem  scared,  but  appeared  to 
be  nervous,"  Mrs.  Seery  said. 

The  former  teacher  came  to  Mrs.  Seery's 
room  almost  every  night  and  talked  until 
about  9  o'clock,  mostly  about  Mrs  Kasen- 
klna's  poor  health.    She  walked  wl'h  a  cane. 

Mrs.  Seery  believed  that  the  US  Oovem- 
ment  had  p^d  for  Mrs.  Kasenkina's  upkeep. 

Mrs.  Kaaenk.lna'8  only  sxirvlvor  Is  a  sister. 
Mrs.  Eugenia  Robertson  of  Devon,  England. 


STREET  MOBS  .\yrj  ,'=0\'TET  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY— Ax^vHCLE  BY  DR. 
MILAN  GAVRILOVIC 

Mr.  DODD.     Mr   Pi-e.sident.  yesterday 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  readmg  an  article 


entitled  "Street  Mobs  and  Soviet  Foreign 
Policy."  written  by  Dr.  Milan  Gavrilovic 
for  the  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Peasant  Union.  I  consider  this  iu-ticle 
to  be  the  most  profound  and  siKnificant 
analysis  of  this  subject  that  I  have  yet 
come  across — and  I  earnestly  hop©  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  find  the  time  to 
read  it  and  to  weigh  its  words. 

Dr.  Gavrilovic — who  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  Yugoslav  Communist 
diplomat  Dr.  Stogan  Gavrilovic — Is  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  representatives 
in  exile  of  the  captive  peoples  of  E^irope. 
He  has  in  his  lifetime  served  as  editor 
of  Politika.  Yugoslavia's  foremost  news- 
paper; as  president  of  the  Serbian  Agrar- 
ian Party;  as  a  leader  of  the  democratic 
opposition  to  the  authoritarian  regime 
of  Prince  Paul;  as  first  Yugoslav  ambas- 
sador to  Moscow;  as  a  member  of  the 
Yugoslav  government  In  exile  during  the 
war;  and  now.  as  a  leader  of  the  Inter- 
national Peasant  Union,  which  coordi- 
nates the  policies  of  the  Europeaji  peas- 
ant parties  In  exile. 

Dr.  Gavrilovic,  who  lives  in  Washing- 
ton, is  now  78  years  old.  But  according 
to  his  friends,  the  passing  years  have 
only  sharpened  his  wisdom  and  acumeiL 
The  well-known  author,  Rebecca  West, 
who  has  known  many  of  Eiirope's  great 
men,  has  described  Dr.  Gavrilovic  as  one 
of  the  few  authentic  wise  old  men  of 
Europe. 

Dr.  Gavrilovic,  In  his  article,  points 
out  that  the  street  mob  is  becoming  an 
increasingly  important  instrument  of 
Soviet  policy.  He  does  not  say  that  the 
people  who  paxticipated  In  the  recent 
riots  in  Turkey  and  Korea  and  Japan 
were  Communist;  on  the  contrary,  he 
makes  the  point  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  rank  and  file  partici- 
pants were  non-Communist. 

Nor  does  Dr.  GavTlIovlc  argue  that 
the  governments  set  up  sub-sequent  to 
these  riots  are  pro-Communist  Hi.s 
point  is  that,  by  overthrowing  legally 
constituted  government  after  legally 
constituted  government  by  mob  action, 
the  Communists  are  weakening  the 
fabric  of  government  authority  and  cre- 
ating a  condition  of  general  anarchy 
which  may  very  well  lead  to  their  seizure 
of  power. 

Dr.  Gavrilovic  also  argues  that  this 
trend  of  events  must  Impose  on  the  West 
a  bold  revision  of  Its  foreign  policy. 
Ttie  principle  of  noninterference  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  other  states  Ls  useful 
and  honest,  he  says,  and  should  be  re- 
spected In  normal  circumstances  in  deal- 
ing with  states  which  themselves  re- 
spect the  principle  of  noninterference. 
Moscow,  however,  does  not  respect  this 
principle — It  lies  when  it  says  It  does. 

The  only  way  In  which  the  West  can 
survive,  concludes  Dr.  Gavrilovic,  Is  to 
accept  the  challenge.  He  points  out  that 
In  all  of  the  recent  riots,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  citizens  have  stood 
passively  by,  even  though  they  did  not 
approve  of  the  action  of  the  mob.  Some 
means,  he  says,  must  be  found  to  over- 
come this  Inertia  of  the  majority. 

Finally,  I>r.  Gavrilovic  Implies  that  we 
should  respond  to  this  new  Communist 
offpn-sive  with  a  prudent  but  serious  lib- 
eration policy. 
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lAx.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prmted  in  the  Rkcou>  at 
this  pwint  the  article  by  Dr.  Milan  Gav- 
rilovic entitled  "Street  Mobs  and  Soviet 
F'o reign  Policy." 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Strekt  Mobs  and  Sovnrr  Pokstcn  Policy 
(By  Dr   Milan  Gavrilovic) 

The  mistakes  made  by  the  West  at 
Teheran  and  Yalta,  added  to  a  widespread 
misconception  of  the  Communist  danger,  the 
success  of  Stalin's  trickery  and  the  tragic 
enthusiasm  of  leftist  Intellectuals,  the  first 
victims  of  Communist  propaganda,  com- 
bined to  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  over 
nearly  a  half  of  Europe  and  to  expand  the 
Communist  empire's  borders  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  through  Berlin,  central  and  southern 
Europe  all  the  way  down  to  Greece,  and  In 
Asia  as  far  as  the  shores  of  Japan. 

The  harmful  consequences  of  this  exp;\n- 
slon  began  to  make  themselves  felt  Immedi- 
ately. The  famous  "sanitary  cordon  "  around 
the  U.SJS.R..  so  often  complained  of  by 
Stalin,  was  at  one  stroke  transformed  into 
a  series  of  much  stronger  advanced  posts 
of  aggressive  communism  against  the  West. 
This  qulcklv  brought  all'-".ces  between  the 
free  peoples  and  the  construction  of  Ameri- 
can bases  on  their  territories.  And  thus  a 
new  "sanitary  cordon  "  was  born,  an  entirely 
defensive  world  cordon  around  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Communist  China.  Hence  the  uneasi- 
ness in  Moscow  and  the  cries  of  "American 
militarism  and  Imperialism."  Moscow  was 
not  s\ii^  that  one  day.  In  reaction  to  its  per- 
manently aggressive  policy,  this  defensive 
cordon  wouldn't  be  transformed  In  an  offen- 
sive one  Moscow  feared  a  new  general  war. 
knowing  that  all  these  free  peoples,  if  pro- 
voked, would  turn  against  the  Communists. 

Pear  of  a  world  war  has  grown  constantly 
from  the  day  Khrashchev  seized  power,  to- 
gether with  the  growth  of  popular  unrest  In 
the  U.S5.R  and  In  all  Communist  countries, 
unrest  that  led  to  revolt  In  Berlin  and  in 
Hungary,  to  nearly  open  criticism  of  com- 
munism In  the  USSR.  Itself,  to  strikes  of 
workmen  In  Soviet  factories,  to  student 
antl-Communlst  movements  and  to  open  ad- 
mission of  the  Communist  parties  that  they 
have  lost  the  youth.  These  unpleasant  de- 
velopments inside  the  U  S.S  Jl  have  provoked 
a  dangerous  reaction  against  Khrushchev 
among  many  Communists  who  have  already 
held  Khrushchev  responsible  and  regard 
him  as  the  gra^edlgger  of  communism. 
Hence  the  need  for  Khrushchev  to  succeed 
on  the  domestic  front  within  the  Commu- 
nist states  and  within  the  free  states.  The 
precondition  for  his  success  on  this  domestic 
front  Is  world  peace  Hence  the  policy  of 
peaceful  coexistence  and  absolute  disarma- 
ment without  absolute  control. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  any  suc- 
cess of  Soviet  foreign  policy  In  this  direction 
means  only  a  guaranty  for  the  success  of 
the  Soviets  in  the  domestic  struggle,  a  strug- 
gle which,  despite  Its  internal  nature,  is 
of  tremendous  international  importance. 
Hence  the  Intermingling  of  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  a  country  with  the  International 
affairs  of  the  same  country.  Communist  or 
free.  The  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  and 
disarmament  formulated  by  Khrushchev  will 
serve  him  well  as  a  shield  behind  which  to 
Intensify  and  to  win  the  great  battle  on  the 
Internal  front,  in  Communist  countries  as 
well  as  In  free  countries.  So  great  Is  his  be- 
lief In  this  idea  that  he  is  risking  the  ac- 
cusation (already  being  hurled  at  him)  of 
revisionism,  the  most  dangerous  accusation 
that  a  Communist  can  Incur. 

In  his  main  speech  In  Bucharest,  on  June 
22,  he  said:  "We  cannot  repeat  today  me- 
chaxilcally  what  Lenin  said  many  decades 
ago  •  •  •  that  Imperialist  wars  are  Inevi- 
table   as    long    as    socialism    has    not    tri- 


umphed all  over  the  world  •  •  •  We  live  in 
a  time  when  we  have  neither  Marx  nor  En- 
gels  nor  Lenin  with  us  •  •  •  Based  on 
Marxist-Leninist  teaching  we  must  think  for 
ourselves,  we  must  thoroughly  study  life, 
analyse  the  present  situation  and  draw  con- 
clusions that  are  useful  to  the  common 
cause  of  communism.  All  this  entitles  us  to 
assert  with  certainty  that  under  present  con- 
ditions war  is  not  Inevitable.  He  who  does 
not  understand  this  does  not  believe  in  the 
force  and  creative  possibilities  of  the  work- 
ing class,  underestimates  the  strength  of  the 
socialist  camp  and  has  no  confidence  in  the 
great  attractive  force  of  socialism  which  has 
manlfeitly  demonstrated  its  superiority  over 
capitalism." 

In  other  words,  he  Is  telling  his  Commu- 
nists to  be  calm,  to  accept  his  no-war  policy 
In  order  to  be  able  to  use  all  their  means  for 
the  Internal  propaganda  war  of  hatred.  He 
might  have  quoted  from  the  recent  letter  of 
Miss  Mary  Heyward,  an  American  missionary 
who  runs  a  Jungle  dispensary  in  the  Belgian 
Congo.  A  group  of  Communists  were  hold- 
ing meetings  near  the  dispensary.  They  were 
promising  everyone  a  car,  a  big  brick  house. 
and  free  medicine.  They  were  telling  people 
the  white  man  has  prevented  the  African 
people  from  having  everything  the  people  in 
Europe   and  the   United  States  have. 

'At  a  big  meeting  last  week  the  speaker 
asked.  'Brothers,  will  you  staxid  with  us 
when  we  kill  all  the  white  people?"  There 
was  thunderous  applause  and  shouts  of 
"Yes,  yes'"  (from  Miss  Heyward's  letter  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  June  22,  1960). 
Can  anyone  really  believe  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev is  using  "peaceful  coexistence"  to 
stabilize  the  democratic  order — that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  Is  trying  by  this  method  to  win 
the   world   for   freedom? 

In  the  Far  East,  recent  Tokyo  events  point 
up  clearly  the  real  aims  of  the  Sortet  policy 
of  peaceful  coexistence.  The  unrestrained 
Joy  with  which  the  Moscow  papers  have 
openly  and  triumphantly  greeted  those 
events  show  clearly  that  the  aim  of  the 
present  Soviet  policy  is  to  achieve  on  the 
Internal  front  what  they  know  could  not 
be  achieve*!-  by  an  external  war.  It  <ost 
them  nothing,  not  a  penny  and  not  a  drop 
of  their  own  blood. 

In  this  internal  war,  the  street  mob  is 
a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Soviets.  In  Korea,  the  street  mob  has  over- 
thrown Syngman  Rhee;  in  Turkey  It  deposed 
Menderes,  and  In  Japan  it  Is  overthrowing 
Kishl.  In  none  of  these  cases  were  Com- 
munists in  the  majority.  On  the  contrary. 
But  in  each  of  these  cases  the  Communists 
have  exploited  general  dissatisfaction,  have 
magnified  It,  organized  It  and  led  it.  Their 
strategic  principle  was  to  try  to  help  over- 
throw by  force  every  government  until,  in 
the  general  anarchy  that  ensued,  they  them- 
selves could  seize  power  by  force  In  each 
of  these  cases — Korea.  Turkey,  and  Japan — 
the  government  came  to  power  legally,  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  of  each  of  these  countries.  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  street  mob  was  over- 
throwing the  legally  constituted  govern- 
ments, and  in  each  of  these  cases  the  street 
mob  was  overthrowing  governments  which 
were  resolutely  for  the  West  against  Moscow. 
Is  this  not  proof  of  who  Is  directing  the 
street  mobs?  In  none  of  these  cases  did  the 
street  mob  wait  for  elections  to  change  the 
governments  legally.  Why?  Because  in 
none  of  these  cases  was  Moscow  certain  that 
her  local  allies  would  get  a  majority  against 
the  United  States.  This  did  not  prevent  the 
Moscow  newspapers  from  greeting  this  latest 
success  of  the  Communist-agitated  street 
mobs  as  a  great  victory  of  the  democratic 
movement.  Moscow  uses  the  street  mob  as 
a  weapon  In  this  Internal  war.  not  only  to 
win  the  battle  on  that  front,  but  also  In 
order  to  weaken  the  International  prestlije 
and  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world.        Moscow      attempts      to      terrorUBe 


America's  allies  by  threatening  them  with 
hydrogen  bombs  against  their  beises  if  those 
allies  do  not  remove  American  bases  and  if 
they  do  not  cancel  treaties  with  America 
of  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  aggression, 
such  as  the  treaty  recently  signed  with 
Japan. 

Just  recently  in  his  speech  in  Bucharest, 
on  June  21,  Khrvishchev  impertinently 
warned  the  American  people  to  be  careful 
about  their  choice  of  a  future  President  In 
November,  for  Moscow  Is  "interested  In  the 
election  of  such  a  President  and  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  Government  as  would  remedy 
the  mistakes  made  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States."  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  cancellation  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  visit  to  Japan  a  public 
slap  In  the  face,  and  he  went  on  to  boast: 
"The  gloomy  puppet.  Syngman  Rhee.  has 
been  flown  out  of  Korea.  The  former 
Premier  of  Turkey.  Menderes,  an  obedient 
executor  of  American  orders  Is  in  prison. 
•  *  •  In  short,  in  the  countries  from  which 
American  imperialists  have  not  yet  been 
kicked  out,  the  peoples'  wrath  is  building  up 
and  the  forces  of  protest  are  mounting."  Is 
It  not  clear  from  these  words  who  Is  direct- 
ing this  peoples'  wrath  and  these  fca-ces  of 
protest? 

And  who  Is  helping  Moscow?  Who  Is 
helping  it  now  in  Tokyo?  The  so-called 
intellectuals  of  the  left,  the  Socialists  and 
Social-Democrats?  They  all  shouted  to- 
gether with  the  Commvmlsts,  "Down  with 
the  dictatorship,"  although  they  should 
have  been  wei;  aware  that  the  help  they 
are  giving  Moscow  would  lead,  in  the  last 
resort,  to  Communist  dictatorship,  their 
own  enemy. 

And  what  else  was  helping  Moscow,  with 
help  that  could,  and  may  yet.  play  a  de- 
cisive role?  Sadly  enough.  It  Is  the  passivity 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  population  in 
Tokyo  and  throughout  Japan.  This  passiv- 
ity means  a  kind  of  very  dangerous  internal 
neutrality  In  the  great  struggle  of  free- 
dom against  dictatorship  and  slavery.  This 
internal  neutrality  is  Just  as  dangerous  as 
neutrality  In  the  international  field  in  the 
present  situation.  It  leads  directly  to  ca- 
tastrophe, to  capitulation  of  freedom  itself, 
If  the  majority  of  the  people  does  not  come 
to  Its  senses  and  accept  the  challenge  to 
fight  with  the  same,  and  even  stronger, 
means  in  this  field  too,  and  in  every  other 
field  where  the  Communists  are  trying  to 
defeat  the  forces  of  freedom.  If  the  Com- 
munists try  to  win  over  the  street  mob,  the 
challenge  must  be  accepted  there  and  won 
there.  Just  as  It  is  at  voting  places  before 
elections  and  In  parliament  after  elections. 
To  use  only  the  police  is  often  not  enough. 
The  police  act  out  of  duty,  democratic 
masses  act  out  of  conviction  Government 
In  a  democracy  is  the  government  of  ma- 
jority in  freedom.  If  that  majority  capitu- 
lates before  the  onslaught  of  illegally  used 
force,  that  majority  does  not  deserve  a  bet- 
ter fate. 

It  is  merely  a  living  corpse,  jtist  what  the 
Communists  presume  It  to  be.  The  over- 
whelming majority  in  Petrograd,  in  1917, 
looked  on  passively  at  the  attack  of  the  street 
mobs  directed  by  Lenin,  and  this  ended  with 
the  eruption  of  that  street  mob  Into  the  first 
freely  elected  Russian  parliament  The  mob 
dispersed  the  Duma's  legally  elected  mem- 
bers and  Installed  In  their  place  a  Commu- 
nist dictatorship.  If  free  peoples  today  are 
not  able  by  their  own  active  majority  to  save 
their  freely  elected  governments,  then  they 
are  ripe  for  Fascist  or  Communist  dictator- 
ship, and  have  no  one  else  to  blame. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  trend  of  events 
must  lmp>08e  on  the  West  a  bold  revision  of 
its  foreign  policy.  The  Soviets  have  trans- 
ferred the  most  important  center  of  their 
activity  to  the  internal  front  The  chal- 
lenge must  therefore  be  accepted  and  sought 
on  that  same  froi-.t  within  the  CJommunlst 
countries  too      The  center  of  actlvltv  must 
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be  transferred  from  the  practice  of  empty 
formal  policies  with  the  Communist  govern- 
ments to  the  formulation  of  real  policy  with 
regard  to  the  enslaved  peoples.  The  principle 
of  noninterference  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
other  states  Is  very  good,  useful,  and  honest 
and  should  be  respected  In  normal  circum- 
stances In  dealing  with  normal  states,  those 
states  which  respect  the  principle  themselves 
and  understand' that  the  Idea  of  reciprocity  is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  principle  of  noninter- 
ference Moscow  respects  that  principle  only 
formally.  In  reality,  as  we  have  seen.  It  In- 
terferes ever>'where  In  order  to  win  the  battle 
on  the  domestic  front,  both,  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  West  Is  bound  to  accept  the 
challenge  on  that  same  front.  It  cannot 
escape  the  challenge  If  It  wants  to  survive. 
It  must  accept  the  fact  that  today.  In  tills 
great  struggle,  the  Internal  policy  of  the 
Communist  camp  Is  Intertwined  with  Its 
foreign  policy,  a  foreign  policy  which  serves 
only  to  shield  their  struggle  on  the  internal 
front  everywhere.  A  victory  over  the  Com- 
munists on  this  Internal  front  Is  equal  to  a 
victory  In  any  military  war  against  the 
Communist  bloc.  Caplt^Uatlon  on  tbls  in- 
ternal front  Is  equal  to  caplttilatlon  and  de- 
feat In  a  military  war  with  the  Commuulst 
camp. 

Mr.  DIRK.- EN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving my  ri^ht  to  the  floor.  I  yield  5 
miKute.s  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Wiscon.^.n. 


SE\'ENTY-SIX-YEAR-OLD  ^^DOW 
CAN-NOT  AFFORD  S32  HOSPITAL 
BILL  ON  $33  SOCLAL  SECURITY 
CHECK 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  recently  from  a  76-year- 
old  woman  who  may  have  to  drop  her 
reg'olar  health  irisurance  because  the 
rates  have  gone  lip  so  cruelly.  This  let- 
ter is  another  e.xcpLen:  example  of  why 
this  Congress  should  pa.=^s  a  medical  care 
bill  for  our  aged  that  will  do  the  job. 

I  ask  unanimc'.is  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  th;s  leiur  be  printed  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objeciion,  the  letter 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

De.\k  Sie:  I  would  like  to  express  my 
opuiion  on  the  medical  care  for  the  aged.  I 
am  76  and  a  widow  and  I  am  paying  into  the 
Blue  Cross  which  Is  the  only  company  which 
will  take  people  over  63  In  this  territory. 
With  the  continuous  raise  in  prices,  I  am 
afraid  I  will  have  to  drop  It. 

Why  must  they  keep  raising  prices  of  In- 
surance when  they  know  older  people  cannot 
earn  the  money  to  pay?  Not  only  do  the 
prices  raise,  but  they  have  decreased  the 
benefits. 

I  have  paid  into  this  company  for  18  years. 
and  every  year  the  rates  have  gone  up;  and 
since  they  have  now  limited  the  hospital 
care  to  3  weeks  in  1  year  and  then  pay  for 
only  half  of  the  room,  it  is  Impossible  for  us 
to  keep  up  An  older  person  is  unable  to 
receive  adequate  treatn^ent. 

I  would  have  to  pay  $82.20  for  3  weeks' 
care  and  I  am  only  receiving  133  social  se- 
curity. So.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  put 
forth  all  your  effort  to  pass  the  bill  which 
would  give  us  medical  insurance  we  would 
be  able  to  pay. 


EXPERTS   CO\rNrEND   .^OCLAL  SECV- 
RITY  AS  BEST  METHOD   OP  PRO- 
VIDINCr  HEALTH   INSURANCE  FOR 
THE   AGED 
Mr     PROXMIRT      Mr     President,    I 

have  been  putting  these  letters  into  the 


Record  every  legislative  day  since  the 
middle  of  May.  I  should  like  to  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  this  afternoon 
to  a  letter  which  was  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  this 
morning,  signed  by  a  Mr.  Faun  and  a 
Mr.  Schottland. 

I  wish  to  say  that  both  of  these  men 
are  intimately  connected  with  social  se- 
curity. Mr.  Fauri  has  been  a  consultant 
on  social  security  matters  selected  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd].  Mr.  Schottland  is  a 
former  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
appointed  by  President  Eisenhower. 

This  is  the  conclusion  which  these 
men  have  on  the  kind  of  health  bill  we 
should  pass.  I  shall  read  briefly  from 
the  letter. 

At  about  the  time  the  Senate  Pinance 
Committee  was  conducting  its  hearings  on 
the  House-passed  social  security  bill,  we 
solicited  the  opinion  of  over  a  score  of  Indi- 
viduals, who  have  long  been  identified  with 
the  American  system  of  social  security — 
having  served  thie  Government  in  adminis- 
trative or  advisory  capacities — with  respect 
to  the  most  effective  method  for  financing 
health  care  benefits  for  the  aged. 

The  use  of  the  social  security  system  was 
unanimously  endorsed  as  not  only  the  most 
fiscally  responsible  approach  but  also  the 
most  practical  apyproach  from  an  administra- 
tive standpoint. 

Among  the  endorsers  to  this  approach  were 
four  past  Commissioners  of  social  security, 
three  of  whom  had  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  and  a  number  of  distin- 
guished students  of  social  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr  Moss 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Helping  the  Aged 

Shortly,  there  will  be  before  the  Senate 
the  social  security  bill  of  1960.  It  is  our 
earnest  hope — shared,  we  know,  by  your 
newspaper — that  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill 
approved  by  the  House  (H.R.  12580)  with  an 
amendment  that  would  at  least  initiate  a 
program  of  health  care  benefits  to  older  peo- 
ple through  the  use  of  the  social  Insurance 
principle. 

At  about  the  time  the  Senate  Pinance 
Committee  was  conducting  Its  hearings  on 
the  House-passed  social  security  bill,  we  so- 
licited the  opinion  of  over  a  score  of  Indi- 
viduals, who  have  long  been  Identified  with 
the  American  system  of  social  security — 
having  served  the  Government  In  adminis- 
trative or  advisory  capacities — with  respect 
to  the  most  effective  method  for  financing 
health  care  benefits  for  the  aged. 

The  use  of  the  social  security  system  was 
tmanlmously  endorsed  as  not  only  the  most 
fiscally  responsible  approach  but  also  the 
most  practical  approach  from  an  administra- 
tive standpoint. 

Among  the  endorsers  to  this  approach  were 
four  past  Commissioners  of  Social  Security, 
three  of  whom  had  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  and  a  number  of  distin- 
guished students  of  social  security. 

We  think  It  Is  significant  that  a  substantial 
and  dlstlngxilshed  group  of  administrators 
and  students  of  social  security  consider  the 
social  security  system  as  the  necessary  and 
desirable  Instrument  In  meeting  the  health 
needs  of  older  people.  We  have  seen  no 
similar  broad-scale  endorsement  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  administration  which  seeks  to 


meet  these  health  care  needs  through  Fed- 
eral-State grant-in-aid  programs  which,  since 
It  requires  an  Income  test,  has  a  kinship  to 
the  public  assistance  or  means  test  to  the 
needs  of  people. 

Pedeli  p.  Fauri. 
Dean.  School  of  Social  Work,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

C  I  Schottland. 
Dean,  Florence  Heller  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Welfare,  BrandeU  Univer- 
sity. 
Washington. 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE  BILL  DE- 
NOUNCED AS  MISERLY  BY  WASH- 
INGTON POST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  read  now  from  an  editorial  which 
was  published  this  morning  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald,  which  has 
the  following  to  say  about  the  bill  dis- 
cussed by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI  the  other 
day  and  which  is  to  be  introduced  mo- 
mentarily by  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  bill  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  Is  a  shabby  Joke.  It  would 
make  available  to  about  2.4  million  persons 
eligible  for  old-age  assistance  or  relief  as 
much  as  912  a  month  extra  In  Federal  funds 
to  meet  medical  costs,  and  another  10  million 
elderly  persona  might  get  some  help  if  the 
States  proved  willing  to  pitch  In  and  If  the 
recipients  proved  themselves  too  poor  to  pay 
their  own  doctor  bills.  The  measure  passed 
by  the  House  before  Congress  recessed  for  the 
conventions  is  about  equally  meager  and 
miserly. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say : 

Senator  McNamara  has  a  comprehensive, 
adequate  plan  which  would  furnish  its  own 
financing,  without  any  imbalanclng  of  the 
budget,  through  an  Increase  In  the  social  se- 
curity tax.  And  this  Is  clearly  the  way,  we 
think,  that  medical  and  hospital  care  for  the 
elderly  must  eventually  be  devised — as  part 
of  the  social  security  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Aiding  the  e:ldi:rlt 

Everyone.  It  seems,  wants  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  for  the  country's  senior  citizens. 
But  between  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
conservatives,  and  liberals,  presidential 
candidates  and  committee  chairman,  there 
are  such  divergencies  of  opinion  that  the 
chances  of  getting  a  sensible  and  satisfactory 
measure  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President  during  the  current  special  ses- 
sion seem  slight.  We  think,  as  we  said  be- 
fore the  session  began,  that  this  Is  a  problem 
which  can  wisely  be  left  until  It  can  be  de- 
bated with  greater  leisure  and  sobriety  next 
year. 

The  bill  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  Is  a  shabby  Joke.  It  would 
make  available  to  about  2  4  million  persona 
eligible  for  old-age  assistance  or  relief  as 
much  as  S12  a  month  extra  in  Federal  ftinds 
to  meet  medical  costs;  and  another  10  mil- 
lion elderly  persons  might  get  some  help  If 
the  States  proved  willing  to  pitch  In  and  If 
the  recipients  proved  themselves  too  poor  to 
pay  their  own  doctor  bills.  The  measure 
passed  by  the  House  before  Congress  recessed 
for  the  conventions  is  about  equally  meager 
and  miserly. 

Senator  Kennedy  says  valiantly  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  bill  "must  be  re- 
written on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  before  the 
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Senate  goes  home  This  Congress  should  not 
adjourn  before  it  enacts  a  comprehensive, 
adequate  plan  to  meet  •  •  •  medical  needs."' 
Well.  Senator  McNamara  h&s  a  comprehen- 
sive, adequate  plan  which  would  furnish  Its 
own  hnancing.  without  any  Imbalanclng  of 
the  budget,  through  an  Increase  In  the  social 
security  tax.  And  this  Is  clearly  the  way,  we 
think,  that  medical  and  hospital  care  for  the 
elderly  must  eventually  be  devised — as  part 
of  the  social  security  program. 

But  It  Is  unlikely  to  be  worked  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  In  a  special  session  In 
which  presidential  politics  Is  unescapably  the 
dominant  coiislderation.  And  If  It  Is  worked 
out  in  the  Senate.  It  Is  unlikely  to  pass  the 
House,  In  view  of  the  atmosphere  likely  to 
prevail  there  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
And  If  It  passes  the  House,  It  Is  unlikely  to 
win  the  approval  of  a  President  who  ha« 
made  It  plain  that  he  means  to  exercise  hi* 
veto  power  until  next  January. 

The  truth  la  that  there  Is  no  way  to  recon- 
cile the  so-called  voluntary  administration 
scheme  with  the  broad  social  security  aid 
plan  promised  in  the  Democratic  platform. 
And  an  attempt  to  reconcile  them  under  cur- 
rent pressure*  Is  likely  to  result  in  a  thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory  mea«;ire  which  may 
foreclose  a  clearer  bill  next  year.  It  would  be 
prudent  for  the  present  to  focus  on  the  spe- 
cial  MMion's   ur.  I-    '.d^^'.^    special    business. 


give  the  millions  of  old  people  on  social 
security  health  insurance  as  a  matter  of 
right,  a  right  they  had  earned  by  their 
own  contribution,  a  right  for  which  they 
had  paid.  The  real  issue  here  Is  simple 
human  dignity  and  the  right  of  millions 
of  Americans  to  preserve  it. 


HERBLOCK  NAILS  FINANCE  COM- 
MITTEE HEALTH  EH-I,  TO  THE 
MAST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately it  is  impossible  to  have  car- 
toons printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. There  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  this  morn- 
ing a  cartoon  on  this  subject  which,  for 
once,  coincided  with  the  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald.  This  coincidence  is 
WMthy  of  note  all  by  itself.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  picture  is  worth  10.000  words. 
Tliis  cartoon  depicts  the  health  insur- 
ance issue  far  more  eloquently  than  all 
the  v.-ords  I  liave  heard  or  read  on  the 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
describe  the  cartoon  by  Herblock  very 
briefliy.  It  is  a  drawing  of  a  fat,  self- 
satisfied  gentleman  attired  in  a  velvet 
cutaway,  wearing  spats,  and  labeled  "ad- 
ministration proposal."  He  is  handing 
a  sign  to  a  tliin,  tired,  old,  tattered,  ob- 
viously ill,  man  who  is  leaning  shakily  on 
a  cane. 

The  sign  from  the  velveteened  admin- 
istration dandy  reads,  "I  am  a  pauper 
and  need  medical  care." 

In  the  other  hand,  the  administration 
fat-cat  hands  to  tliis  tired,  old.  ill  man 
a  tin  cup  and  pencils.  The  caption  on 
the  cartoon  is,  'Of  course.  I  want  to  help 
the  aged — Here."' 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  cartoon  sym- 
bolizes perfectly  the  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee majority,  and  the  attitude  of 
those  who  support  an  answer  to  the  des- 
perate need  of  our  old  people  for  ade- 
quate medical  care  by  saying.  "If  you  will 
take  the  paupers  oath,  if  you  designate 
yoursilf  a  pauper,  then,  but  only  then, 
we  will  give  you  a  little  handout.  But 
first  humble  yourself.  Put  on  this  pau- 
per's oath.  Wear  it.  Brand  it  on.  Sur- 
render your  dignity.  Then  well  help 
you." 

Contrast  this.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
social   security   approach   which  would 


FAIR   LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MEl>fTS  OP  i960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3758)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  of  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  S1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  my  earlier  announcement,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  pending  bill.  In  so 
doing.  I  call  attention  to  certain  changes 
that  have  been  made.  The  words  "or 
service"  are  written  in  after  the  word 
"retail"  on  various  pages:  and  one  whole 
para^'raph  has  been  deleted. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  wish 
to  follow  the  text,  I  should  say  that  the 
proposed  amendment  was  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Gold- 
water  1  as  a  part  of  a  whole  sheaf  of 
amendments  and  substitutes  on  August 
10.    It  is  designated  "8-10-60 — I." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
nUnois  will  be  stated. 

The  Chiep  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1960". 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (f)  of  section  3  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Act"),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "Agrl- 
cultiiral  Marketing  Act.  as  amended),"  the 
following:  "the  processing  of  shade-grown 
tobacco  for  use  as  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  by 
agricultural  employees  employed  in  the 
growing  and  harvesting  of  such  tobacco, 
which  processing  shaU  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to.  drying,  curing,  fermenting, 
bulking,  rebulklng,  sorting,  grading,  aging, 
and  baling,  prior  to  the  stemming  process  '. 

SPECIAL  rNDUSTHT  COMMTnTES  FOB  PrTRTO  RICO 
AND  THE  VTRGIN   ISLANDS 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
"production  of  goods  for  commerce",  wher- 
ever they  appear,  the  following:  "or  em- 
ployed by  any  employer  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  described  in  section  6(b)". 

MINIMUM    WAGES 

S»c.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$1"  and  Uisertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1.15". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Every  employer  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce who  has  five  or  more  retail  or  service 
establlshmenta  (as  defined  In  section  13(a) 
(2)  )  and  who  operates  such  establishmeate 
in  two  €«•  more  States  shall  pay  each  em- 
ployee employed  by  any  such  establishment 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  tl  an  hour.    The 


minimum  wage  rate  so  speclfled  shall  apply 
In  lieu  of  the  minimum  wage  rate  speclfled 
In  ijaragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  an  employee  described  In  section 
13(a)  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  Act,  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1960,  and  not  Included  In 
any  exemption  provided  by  section  13(a)  as 
amended  by  such  amendments." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or 
American  Samoa"  after  "Virgin  Islands" 
wherever  they  appear,  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon,  and  adding  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That  in  the 
case  of  any  employee  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  or  American  Samoa  to  whom 
subsection  (bi  would  otherwise  apply,  be- 
ginning sixty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1960,  every  such  employee  shall  be  paid  not 
less  than  the  minlmxim  wage  rate  or  rates 
applicable  to  such  employee  under  a  wage 
order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee which  he  shall  appoint  to  investigate 
conditions  in  any  Industry  or  indvistrtes  to 
which  subsection  (b)  applies  and  to  recom- 
mend to  him  the  highest  minimum  wage  mte 
or  rates  for  any  such  industry  (not  In  excess 
of  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  In  subsec- 
ticMi  (b))  which  It  determines,  having  due 
regard  to  economic  anc*  competitive  condi- 
tions, complies  with  the  standsjds  prescribed 
in  section  8." 

WAGE   ORDERS    IN    PrERTO   RICO    AMD   THE    VIBGIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  5.  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "section  6(a)"  wherever  such 
words  appear  the  following:  "or  In  section 
6(b) ,  whichever  may  be  applicable,". 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Clause  (1 1  of  section  13(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(1)  any  employee  employed  In  a  tx)na  flde 
executive,  administrative,  professional,  or 
local  retailing  capacity.  c«-  In  the  c-ar -rltv  f 
outside  saleeman  (as  such  term-  -.-e  dennt?^ 
and  delimited  by  regulations  oi  tne  secre- 
tary) :  Provided,  That  insofar  as  this  clause 
( 1 )  pertains  to  employees  employed  in  a  local 
retailing  capacity,  such  clause  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  .my  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment to  which  the  exemption  prorlded 
In  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  Is  Inap- 
plicable." 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  section  13(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ■(2i  any 
employee  employed  by  any  retail  or  service 
establishment,  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
which  establishment's  annual  dollar  volume  ^ 
of  sales  of  goods  or  services  is  made  wtthli^ 
the  State  In  which  the  establishment  Is  Id- 
eated :  Prortded.  That  the  pxemptlon  provide* 
by  this  clause  (2)  shall  be  Inapplicable  to  ant 
retail  or  service  establishment  If  such  estab- 
lishment Is  operated  by  an  employer  who 
(A)  has  five  or  more  ret.ail  or  service  estab- 
lishments and  (B)  operates  such  retail  or 
service  establishments  In  two  or  more  States. 
A  retail  or  service  establlshm.enf.  rs  u»ed 
In  this  Act.  shall  mean  an  establishment  75 
per  centum  of  whose  annual  dollar  volunae 
of  sales  of  goods  or  services  (or  of  both)  Is 
not  for  resale  and  Is  recognized  as  retail  sales 
or  services  In  the  particular  Indxistry." 

(C)  Clause  (5)  of  section  13(a)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  neces- 
sary to  the  conduct  of"  both  after  the  words 
"employed  In"  and  aft«Hr  the  words  "employ- 
ment in". 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  cf  sucla 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (6) 
any  employee  employed  by  a  radio  or  trie- 
vision  station  the  major  studio  of  which  Is 
located  In  a  city  or  town  of  less  than  cue 
hundred  thousand  people,  according  to  the 
latest  available  decennial  census  figures  as 
complied  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
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Ce;.s;;3.  except  where  such  city  or  town  Is 
paxt  of  a  standard  metropolitan  area  with 
a  total  population  of  one  hundred  thousand 
or  more  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Censua:  or  (7)  any  employee  employed  by 
any  retail  or  service  establishment  as  de- 
fined in  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  more  than  50  per  centum  of  which 
establlshmeat's  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
of  goods  or  services  Is  made  within  the  State 
in  which  the  establishment  Is  located". 

EJTECnVE    DATE 

Sec.  7  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1961.  except  that  where  the  appli- 
cation of  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
to  section  6(b)  or  6(C)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  would  result  in  a  con- 
flict with  the  terms  of  a  bona  fide  individual 
contract  or  an  agreement  made  as  a  result 
of  collective  bargaining  by  representatives 
of  employees,  which  is  In  writing  and  was 
entered  into  more  than  thirty  days  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  such 
amendment  shall  not  take  effect  until  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  the  contract  or 
agreement  or  January  1.  1962,  whichever  date 
first  occtirs. 

AmetKJ  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  a.-,  amended,  to  provide  coverage 
for  employees  of  interstate  retail  or  serv- 
ice establishments,  enterprises,  to  in- 
crease tne  minimum  wage  under  the  Act 
to  SI  15  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  as'reemt'nt  heretofore  entered,  the 
time  IS  now  under  the  control  of  the 
minority  leader  and  the  majority  leader. 
Ho'A-  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
himself^ 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  yield  myself  30  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ls  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  had  hoped  that 
sometime  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  bill  there  might  be  a  brief 
historical  package  with  respect  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which  was 
enacted  22  years  ago.  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  when 
this  subject  came  before  Congress  for 
consideration.  The  bill  as  it  was  finally 
enacted  into  law  contained  generally  cer- 
tain findings  in  policy,  some  definitions, 
and  particularly  a  definition  of  the  word 
'"commerce,"  which  in  the  original  act 
read 

(6i  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  any  State  or 
other  Territory,  or  between  any  foreign  coun- 
try and  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  any  Territory,  or  between  points  in 
the  same  State  but  through  any  other  State 
or  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
or  any  foreign  country. 

It  also  contained  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. It  fixed  the  minimum  wage,  the 
maximum  hours,  and  the  provisions  un- 
der which  overtime  must  be  paid.  Then 
it  included  a  list  of  exemptions,  a  pro- 
vision for  court  review,  and  a  provision 
on  child  labor. 

I  call  attention  to  the  provision  on 
child  labor  in  the  original  act  for  the 
very  aood  reason  that  it  expresses  what 
we  have  always  done  with  respect  to  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act. 


We  have  been  careful  to  protect  its 
interstate  character.  In  the  original 
act  we  recited,  with  respect  to  child 
labor,  that — 

No  producer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  shall 
ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  in  commerce 
any  goods   produced   In   any   establishment. 

And  so  forth.  I  recall  reasonably 
well  the  discussion  that  took  place  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  that  time.  There  was  extended  de- 
bate on  the  question  of  adequate  exemp- 
tions so  that  the  impact  of  the  original 
act  would  not  be  too  heavy  and  it 
would  not  result  in  bureaucratic  control 
over  those  functions  that  are  so  essen- 
tially local  and  intrastate  in  character. 

So  in  the  original  act  we  wrote  exemp- 
tions for  those  in  fields  of  executive  oc- 
cupations, administrative,  professional, 
local  retailing,  fishing,  farming,  and  re- 
lated activities,  small  newspapers,  street- 
car and  interurban  employees,  and  those 
who  operated  small  switchboards;  and 
finally  we  inserted  penalties,  namely,  fine 
and  imprisonment  and  double  indemnity 
for  violation. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  in  the  original 
act  the  minimum  wage  was  set  at  25 
cents.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
a  number  of  modifications  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  We  changed  the 
minimum  wage  in  October  of  1945  to  40 
cents.  In  January  1950.  the  Congress 
changed  it  to  75  cents.  In  March  of 
1956  it  was  changed  to  $1,  where  it  stands 
at  the  present  time. 

The  coverage  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Act,  according  to  the  statistics  furnished 
to  the  committee,  embraces  roughly  24 
million  workers,  but  actually,  as  I  under- 
stand, only  5  percent  of  that  number  are 
really  at  the  minimum  wage  level.,  That 
fact  is  recited  in  the  report. 

There  are  uncovered,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
about  20  million  people  who  are  engaged 
in  agriculture,  in  the  retail  business,  and 
in  service  establishments.  They  include 
domestics,  those  engaged  in  construc- 
tion work,  and  those  engaged  in  some 
miscellaneous  categories. 

I  point  out  that  the  States  have  not 
been  remiss  in  this  field,  because  today 
there  are  29  States  of  the  Union,  as  I 
understand,  that  have  a  minimum  wage 
act. 

Protests  have  been  made  on  this  floor 
that  the  States  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently generous.  That  is  not  the  fault 
of  Congress.  If  someone  feels  that  way, 
then  he  ought  to  go  to  the  Governor  of 
his  own  State  and  to  his  own  legisla- 
ture and  lodge  the  protest  there.  He 
may  carry  on  a  crusade  in  the  interest 
of  improved  wages  and  hours,  if  he  so 
desires,  but  always  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  State  law. 

The  law  also  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  submit  a  report.  In  1959 
he  submitted  a  report  and  suggested  that 
there  should  be  no  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage,  but  he  did  suggest  a  modest 
expanded  coverage.  In  January,  1960, 
other  messages  came  to  the  Congress 
requesting  a  modest  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  also  expanded  coverage. 
It  was  in  pursuance  of  that  request,  in 
part,  and  probably  because  of  some  self- 
generated  interest,  that  a   great  many 


proposals  were  Introduced,  both  in  the 
House  and  m  the  Senate.  In  the  Senate 
the  first  bill  Introduced  was  Senate  bill 
1046,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kxnnedy], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1, 
and  others.  The  administration  bill  was 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMr.  Pbouty]  under  the 
title  S.  1967. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill, 
known  as  H.R.  4488,  was  introduced  by 
Representative  Roosevelt,  of  California. 
Still  another  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Representative  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Frelinghtjysen  It  was  H.R  7490.  Then 
the  distinguished  Representative  from 
Ohio  introduced  a  rather  streamlined 
bill.  H.R.  12822.  There  were  other  bills 
introduced.  Perhaps  I  should  list  them 
for  the  Record.  They  are:  H  R.  188,  253, 
317, 450, 1190,  1198, 2345,  4409.  4488,  4544. 
4579.  4664.  4740.  5792.  5842.  6564,  and 
7291. 

Those  were  the  bills  amending  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which  were 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Then  there  was  H.R.  12823.  introduced 
by  Mr  Kitchin. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
Roosevelt  was  reported  to  the  House  on 
June  23.  When  the  bill  came  to  the 
floor,  the  House  rejected  it.  The  House 
adopted  the  Kitchin  bill.  That  is  a  good 
name  for  a  bill — the  Kitchin  bill.  The 
House  made  one  mistake,  however.  A 
Representative,  probably  in  haste  and 
in  the  heat  and  difficulties  of  the  mo- 
ment— and  I  know  what  that  means 
when  one  operates  under  a  5-minute  de- 
bate limitation  in  the  House,  and  when 
one  is  trying  to  pull  his  thoughts  to- 
gether clearly  to  write  out  an  amend- 
ment and  get  it  done  before  the  debate 
time  expires — succeeded  in  having  the 
House  adopt  an  amendment  which  has 
been  referred  to  in  the  press  and  else- 
where as  a  '■blooE>er."  I  have  never 
looked  up  the  word  "blooper."  One  day 
I  must  go  to  Webster  and  see  if  he  can 
enlighten  me  on  that  point.  In  any 
event,  what  that  amendment  did.  ac- 
cording to  the  best  interpretations  we 
could  get.  was  to  cut  out  14  million  of 
the  24  million  already  covered  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act. 

It  created  an  impossible  situation, 
which  must  be  cured. 

Then  activity  began  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. A  number  of  bills  were  introduced. 
First  there  was  the  administration  bill, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMr.  ProutyI.  It  pro- 
vided for  coverage  of  2,505,000.  That  is 
an  estimate.  No  wage  increase  was  pro- 
vided in  that  bill.  This  was  the  ap- 
proach :  It  would  cover  those  enterprises 
which  were  substantially  engaged  in 
commerce  with  goods  inflowing — mean- 
ing flowing  into  the  State  to  such  enter- 
prises— of  $1  million  annually,  and  such 
enterprises  had  to  have  100  employees 
or  more.  That  was  the  general  admin- 
istration approach. 

Then  came  Senate  bill  1046.  That  was 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  other  co- 
sponsors.  It  provided  a  wage  increase 
of  up  to  $1.25  an  hour.     Th**  coverage 
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at  that  time  was  estimated  at  7,500,000. 
The  approach  wps,  first,  to  change  the 
deflnitior^s  in  the  bill  with  respect  to 
commerce,  and  the  definitions  carried 
In  the  bill  are  certainly  very  Intriguing 
and  very  engaging: 

"Activity  affecting  commerce"  Includes  any 
activity,  business,  or  industry  in  commerce 
or  necessary  to  commerce  or  to  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for,  or  the  distribution  of  goods 
In.  commerce. 

One  of  the  committee  prints  included 
the  language  "or  which  competes  with 
goods  in  commerce." 

I  backed  away  from  that  In  a  hizrry. 
We  had  a  case  in  Illinois  of  a  little  dairy 
In  the  town  of  Wrlghtwood.  It  bought 
all  its  milk  in  the  State.  It  never  sold  a 
pint  of  it  beyond  the  State  line.  They 
tried  to  make  applicable  a  marketing 
order.  Finally  the  case  went  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  court  said  that 
the  dairy,  which  buys  in  Illinois  exclu- 
sively and  sells  exclusively  in  our  State, 
might  compete  with  other  milk  in  the 
stream  of  commerce.  That  is  a  great 
definition.  It  shows  what  happens  to 
words  we  write  in  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation. So  I  made  my  statement  and 
made  my  case  in  committee  from  time  to 
time,  and  I  stated  that  I  simply  could 
not  reconcile  myself  to  definitions  of  that 
kind. 

Then  the  bill  states: 

"Enterprise  engaged  In  an  activity  affecting 
commerce"  means  any  of  the  following 
which  is  engaged  In  any  activity  affecting 
commerce : 

(11  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one  or 
more  retail  cm-  service  eetabllslimenta  If  the 
annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such  enter- 
prise Is  not  less  than  one  million  dollars. 

What  is  being  done  there  is  hanging 
the  dollar  sign  on  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution  It  will  no  longer 
be  a  question  of  Inflowing  or  outflowing. 
Does  it  do  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
business?  Maybe  it  does  it  in  one  town. 
Putting  the  dollar  sign  on  it  means  that 
a  subsequent  Congress  can  reduce  the 
amount  to  $500,000.  and  then  to  S250.000. 
Ultimately,  we  will  have  shredded  and 
desiccated  the  whole  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution.  I  cannot  put  that  in 
my  book,  and  I  shall  resist  it  the  best  I 
know  how.  Originally,  it  was  $500,000, 
but  under  committee  pressure  it  was 
raised  to  $1  million. 

It  can  be  seen  how  an  athiosphere  and 
background  is  created.  If  the  $250,000 
had  done  the  Job,  perhaps  they  might 
have  settled  for  $250,000. 

I  read  further  from  the  bill: 

(2)  any  such  enterprise  wlilch  has  one  or 
more  establishments  engaged  in  laundering, 
cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics  If 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  auch  en- 
terprise is  not  less  than  11. 000,000. 

I  believe  originally  the  amount  was 
S250,000.  In  committee  it  was  raised  to 
$1  million.  Unless  a  laundry  is  located 
in  a  town  which  is  situated  on  a  State 
line.  I  cannot  imagine  a  laundry  going 
out  and  foraging  for  its  busine.ss  all  over 
a  State.  So  far  aa  I  know,  laundries 
serve  a  community. 

Are  we  going  to  say  that  because  an 
aggressive  laundryman  is  able  to  build 
up  a  million-dollar  business,  he  is  going 
to  be  put  under  the  commerce  clause  of 


the  Constitution,  and,  as  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson once  said,  have  his  business  di- 
rected from  Washington,  to  be  told  when 
he  shall  sow,  when  he  shall  reap,  when 
he  shall  wash  clothes,  when  he  shall  dry 
them,  when  he  shall  have  them  laun- 
dered, when  he  shall  iron  them,  and 
when  he  shall  deliver  them  to  some 
housewives? 

All  that  is  included  in  the  Kennedy 
bill. 

l3)  any  such  enterprise  which  Is  engaged 
In  the  business  of  operating  a  street,  sub- 
urban, or  intertirban  electric  railway,  or 
local  trolley,  or  motor  bus  carrier. 

We  used  to  have  a  little  streetcar  line 
in  my  town,  when  I  was  a  city  father. 
It  never  made  much  money.  When  I  got 
a  look  at  the  books,  at  one  time.  I  found 
it  was  a  single  entry  bookkeeping  system 
that  was  used,  and  no  depreciation  ac- 
count was  kept.  Therefore,  when  the 
streetcars  were  worn  out,  there  was  no 
money,  and  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
done  was  to  go  to  the  taxpayers  to  ask 
for  money  with  which  to  buy  new  ones, 
unless  one  wanted  to  replace  the  trolleys 
with  buses. 

But  this  provision  proposes  to  give  it  a 
local  and  a  provincial  character,  and  to 
let  the  long  hand  of  Washington  reach 
out  into  the  commvmities  and  say 
whether  they  are  under  the  commerce 
clause  or  not. 

No.  4  is  a  dandy.    It  provides: 

(4)  any  establishment,  not  included  in  an 
enterprise  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  ( 2 ) , 
or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  which  has  one  or 
more  employees  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  If  the 
annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such  estab- 
lishment is  not  less  than  »250.000  (or  $350,- 
000  In  the  case  of  an  establishment  engaged 
In  the  business  of  construction  or  recon- 
struction, or  both). 

"One  or  more."  If  a  retail  establish- 
ment has  250  people  working,  and  two  of 
them  are  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, all  of  them  come  under  the  defini- 
tion of  "commerce"  in  the  Kennedy  bill. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  bill  lias 
been  to  change  completely  the  plulos- 
ophy  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  When 
it  was  written  22  years  ago — and  I  w  as 
a  part  of  that  undertaking — v.e  made  it 
an  undertaking  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  We  said  in  the  act, 
in  so  many  words,  that  an  employer  shall 
pay  to  his  employee.  What  does  this 
provision  do?  This  provision  says,  "any 
establishment."  So  we  take  all  the  em- 
ployees en  masse,  if  they  qualify  under 
the  dollar  sign  variations  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause. 

It  includes  any  gasoline  service  estab- 
lishment if  the  gross  annual  sales  are 
more  than  $250,000.  That  is  a  service 
establishment.  The  only  exception 
which  has  been  made  in  all  these  cate- 
gories is  if  the  enterprise  is  family 
owned — if  the  father,  mother,  and 
youngsters  in  the  family  own  and  op- 
erate it. 

It  can  be  understood  why  some  of  us 
felt  so  deeply  about  the  bill  in  committee, 
and  why  amendments  were  offered,  even 
though  we  were  sometimes  charged  with 
wanting  to  bog  the  bill  down.  We  are 
just  as  desirous  of  getting  a  bill  as  any- 
body else,  but  our  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  proponents  of  the  committee 


bill  is  in  the  approach;  it  is  not  in  the 
objective.  We  want  to  go  to  the  goals, 
all  right,  but  we  want  to  do  it  consonant 
with  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  make  certain  that  cen- 
tralized bureaucratic  government  will 
not  be  further  expanded  to  the  point 
where  there  will  be  an  erasing  of  the 
State  and  local  lines,  so  that  everything 
will  come  within  the  purview  of  Uncle 
Sam. 

In  the  early  deliberations  in  the  com- 
mittee, we  worked  over  three  committee 
prints — print  No.  1,  print  No.  2.  and 
print  No.  3.  When  we  had  print  No.  3 
before  the  comrmttee,  the  coverage  was 
estimated,  not  at  5  million,  as  in  the 
pending  bill,  but  at  10,700,000  Wages 
were  set  at  $1.15  and  then  $1.25  for  those 
now  covered.  To  those  not  covered,  in 
the  first  year  it  was  set  at  SI ;  in  the  sec- 
ond year.  $1.10:  in  the  third  year,  $1.20; 
and  then  $1.25  thereafter. 

Nothing  is  said  about  making  an  eco- 
nomic study:  we  simply  put  an  escala- 
tion clause  in  the  biU.  regardless  of  the 
situation  in  the  country,  whether  the 
economy  is  weak  or  strong.  By  legisla- 
tive fiat,  over  a  4-year  period,  we  say. 
"This  is  hQjv  the  wage  will  go  up.**  No 
pretense  is  made  of  having  any  economic 
background  for  that  purpose 

The  bill  before  us  pro\-ides  coverage 
of  an  estimated  5  million  persons.  The 
wage  for  those  now  covered  will  be  $1.15 
In  the  first  year,  then  $1.20.  and  then 
$1.25.  For  those  not  now  covered,  it 
will  be  $1  the  first  year,  then  $1.05,  then 
$1.15,  and  finally  $1.25 

But  the  veiT  idea  of  setting  a  prece- 
dent for  raising  wages  4  years  from  now. 
witliout  having  the  slightest  notion 
whether  the  economy  will  go  up  or  will 
go  down,  or  whether  such  an  increase  is 
justified,  certainly  has  no  appeal  to  me. 

What  are  the  defects  in  the  bill? 
First,  it  ccxnpletely  shreds  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  That  in  it- 
self is  serious  enough. 

Second,  it  deals  with  establishments, 
not  with  people.  It  seeks  to  bring  under 
the  act  all  establishments,  whether  they 
employ  one  or  more  persons. 

Third,  it  sets  the  wage  rate  for  suc- 
ceeding years  by  legislative  fiat,  without 
any  economic  finding. 

I  have  heard  the  term  "growthman- 
ship'"  used.  If  ever  there  will  be  growth - 
mansliip,  it  will  be  found  in  the  Federal 
Government  if  the  Kennedy  bill — the 
committee  bill — ever  goes  on  the  statute 
books.  It  w-ill  take  only  a  little  while — 
a  subsequent  Congress  or  two — to  modify 
it.  Then  the  agencies  and  departments 
will  reach  out,  and  there  will  be  growth- 
manship  with  a  vengeance  which  will 
move  us  steadily  along  the  path  of  more 
centralized  power. 

I  go  on  the  theory  that  that  kind  of 
bill  wjll  do  real  injury  to  small  busi- 
ness; and  when  they  have  difficulty, 
what  will  be  the  ultimate  result?  Very 
simply,  they  will  try  to  foreshorten  their 
payrolls  as  best  they  can.  That  will  add 
to  the  unemployment  queue.  There  has 
been  a  similar  impact  whenever  there 
have  been  other  increases  in  the  wage 
rate. 

I  am  willing  to  increase  the  wape.  even 
though  I  think  it  is  a  little  hazardous 
to  do  so  at  the  moment.    However.  I  am 
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not  willing  to  set,  for  years  ahead,  the 
kind  of  wa^^e  that  is  proposed  in  the 
Kennedy  bill,  without  knowing  where  I 
am  going  and  what  the  economic  justifi- 
cation for  It  :s. 

It  could  be  that  this  is  a  new  frontier. 
I  would  not  know.  I  have  always  gone 
on  the  theory  that  a  frontier  has  a  line. 
It  separates  the  known  from  the  un- 
known. It  separates  the  explored  from 
thp  unexplored. 

How  avidly,  as  a  youngster,  I  used  to 
gobble  up  all  those  books  in  the  library — 
"The  Deerslayer."  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
in  which  one  read  about  the  Indians  and 
the  pioneers  out  on  the  frontier. 

So  here  we  are  talking  about  a  new 
frontier.  What  is  it?  It  is  the  frontier 
of  the  commerce  clause  pushed  out  of 
the  way  P^Jt  a  dollar  sign  on  it,  move 
It  into  r.ew  ground,  and  let  us  see  where 
we  go.  I  am  pretty  serious  about  this, 
because  it  gives  me  very  deep  concern. 
I  have  followed  the  activities  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee I  havf"  followed  most  of  the  dis- 
cus.-;;on.s  lh  the  full  committee,  from  time 
to  time  Then  I  have  read  very  care- 
fully the  opening  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts iMr  Kennedy  1.  Strangely 
enough,  in  the  statement  he  presented 
to  the  Senate  on  August  10,  he  fairly 
disposed  of  the  whole  Federal-State  rela- 
tionship in  one  sentence,  notwithstand- 
ing these  fantastic  definitions  in  the 
pendmg  bill.    He  said: 

There  is  no  merit  to  the  argument  that 
the  bill  changes  the  balance  between  State 
and  Federal  authority. 

That  is  a  dandy.  But  there  is  another 
statement  here  which  intrigues  me  even 
more.  The  last  sentence  in  Senator 
Kknnedy's  statement  to  the  Senate  was 
this: 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  is  only  one 
step. 

That  is  not  the  minority  leader  talk- 
ing. That  is  not  a  Republican  talking. 
That  is  i:.''  Democratic  presidential 
noinmee  ta. .<.;.-,  from  his  own  printed 
pasre. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  Is  only  one 
step,  but  an  essential  step,  forward,  as  we 
cross  this  frontier  to  grasp  the  high  oppor- 
tunities which  face  the  Na*'  ^n. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  be  the  sec- 
ond step,  and  what  would  be  the  third 
step,  as  we  look  with  hope  and  vigor  and 
rededicated  faith  and  consider  how  to 
cross  that  frontier  line?  What  is  it  that 
lurks  out  there  on  the  frontier,  that  will 
call  upon  this  great  legislative  body  to 
take  the  second  step  and  then  the  third 
step,  and  to  move  irretrievably  further 
on  until  it  has  weakened  and  impaired 
the  Federal-State  system,  with  all  its 
sweetness,  with  all  its  delicacy,  with  all 
its  balance,  with  all  its  beauty,  and  with 
all  its  conservation  of  freedom?  After 
all.  Mr.  President,  back  home — not  here 
m  the  Nation's  Capital — is  the  laboratory 
of  freedom  and  of  sound  government. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  become  tremen- 
dously disturbed,  not  only  about  the  first 
step,  but  also  about  the  second  step. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  the  amazing 
definitions  contained  in  the  pending  bill. 
a  better  approach  is  available  to  all  this. 


and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  I  of- 
fer. That  measure  was  passed  by  the 
House,  but  included  a  tremendous  error 
which  we  undertake  to  cure.  It  was 
House  bill  12677.  What  <.'.oes  it  do? 
First,  it  broadens  the  exemption  for  those 
engaged  in  processing  shade-grown  to- 
bacco. Mr.  President.  I  think  I  can  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  that  in  Connecticut 
the  finest  shade-grown  tobacco  is  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
that  field,  and  I  hop>e  I  do  not  offend 
those  who  come  from  other  tobacco- 
producing  areas. 

Question  arose  about  bulking  and  re- 
bulking  in  certain  of  those  areas.  So  a 
provision  to  clarify  that  point  was  in- 
cluded. 

Second,  there  is  included  a  provision 
which  sets  the  minimum  wage  at  $1.15, 
instead  of  $1.25. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
10  more  mmutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
President  in  our  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  we  leave  out  the 
very  'interesting"  definitions.  Of 
course,  definitions  always  intrigue  me 
no  end.  But  in  our  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  we  do  not  in- 
clude any  "funny"  definitions.  For  in- 
stance, our  amendment  does  not  define 
"enterprise";  but  according  to  the  Ken- 
nedy bill : 

(D  "Enterprise"  means  the  related  activi- 
ties performed  (either  through  unified  op- 
eration or  common  control)  by  any  person 
or  persons  for  a  comnion  business  purpose, 
and  includes  all  such  activities  whether  per- 
formed In  one  or  more  establishments  or  by 
one  or  more  corporate  or  other  or^nlza- 
tlonal  units  but  shall  not  Include  the  re- 
lated activities  performed  for  such  enter- 
prise by  an  Independent  contractor — 

And  SO  forth.  Sometimes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wonder  how  prolix  we  can  get 
in  the  entire  field  of  semantics. 

Some  years  ago  I  read  of  a  man  who 
wished  to  give  an  orange  to  another 
man.  He  said.  "Draw  up  the  necessary 
legal  language  to  accomplish  my  pur- 
pose." Mr.  President,  you  should  have 
seen  the  instrument  of  conveyance  which 
was  prepared:  "I  hereby  convey  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  one  undivided 
orange" — and  thus  he  went  on  to  de- 
scribe it. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  have  to  proceed 
in  that  way,  by  means  of  definitions  in 
the  bill:  do  we  have  to  recite  that  "  'ac- 
tivity affecting  commerce'  includes  any 
activity,  business,  or  industry  in  com- 
merce or  necessary  to  commerce  or  to 
the  production  of  goods  for.  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  in,  commerce '? 

It  has  been  said  that  language  has 
been  borrowed  from  some  other  enact- 
ment. But  Senators  should  examine  the 
language  used  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes. 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  with  respect 


to  what  he  regards  as  certain  limitations, 
even  when  language  of  this  kind  was 
used.  In  that  case,  the  Court  was  deal- 
ing with  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act;  and  in  the  Jones- 
Laughlin  case.  301  US.  1.  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

This  definition  Is  one  of  exclusion,  as  well 
as  Inclusion  The  grant  of  authority  to  the 
Board  does  not  purport  to  extend  to  the  re- 
lationship between  all  Industrial  employees 
and  employers.  Its  terms  do  not  Impose  col- 
lective bargaining  upon  all  Industry,  regard- 
less of  effects  upon  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. It  purports  to  reach  only  what  may 
be  deemed  to  burden  or  obstruct  that  com- 
merce, and  thus  qualified  It  must  be  con- 
strued as  contemplating  the  exercise  of  con- 
trol within  constitutional  bounds. 

That  puts  the  matter  in  an  entirely 
different  light. 

It  may  be  said  by  some.  "We  have 
simply  taken  similar  language  from  a 
different  statute."  But  Chief  Justice 
Hughes,  one  of  the  greatest  jurists  in  the 
history  of  our  Repubhc,  made  it  quite 
clear,  in  the  Jones-Laughlin  case, 
whether  there  are  limitations. 

So  in  our  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  we  leave  out  the  defini- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  between  1,800.000  and 
approximately  2  million  will  be  cov- 
ered, we  believe,  by  our  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  One  can- 
not state  the  number  exactly,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  tell.  One  must  make  the 
best  possible  estimate  from  whatever 
facts  and  statistics  are  available. 

But  we  now  include  and  preserve  the 
interstate  character  of  the  bill,  by  simply 
saying  that  every  employer  engaged  in 
commerce  or  fti  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce  who  has  five  or  more  re- 
tail or  service  establishments  and  who 
operates  such  establishments  in  two  or 
more  States  will  be  covered. 

And  there  is  the  commerce  feature  of 
it. 

Frankly,  I  want  to  have  a  bill  in  this 
field  passed.  This  one  is  substantially 
the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  with  the  neces- 
sary corrections,  and  with  the  inclusion 
of  service  establishments.  We  belie\'e 
we  should  liberalize  the  coverage  some- 
what: and  this  measure  will  do  so.  We 
think  ails  measure  is.  therefore,  entire- 
ly equitable. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  explain  why  his  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  calls, 
in  lines  16.  17.  and  18.  for  $1.15  an  hour, 
but  in  line  1.  on  page  3,  for  $1  an  hour? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Yes  The  reason  for 
It  is  very  simple:  There  still  are  em- 
ployers who  do  not  pay  the  $1  rnini- 
mum.  It  is  necessary  to  give  them  an 
opp>ortunity  to  adjust  and  to  carry  on 
and  to  integrate  their  businesses  accord- 
ingly. 

Insofar  as  the  data  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  are  concerned,  we 
discovered  that  the  minimum  wage  has 
a  very  considerable  impact.  So  there 
must  be  a  little  time — particularly  in 
the  case  of  those  not  now  covered — to 
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make  that  adjustment.  That  is  the  rea- 
son for  considering  two  separate  cate- 
gories— namely,  those  now  covered  and 
those  not  now  covered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tho.se  now  covered 
would  be  benefited  by  the  raise  to  $1.15, 
would  they 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  in  the  case  of 
those  newly  brought  in,  under  the  lan- 
guage about  five  or  more  retail  or  serv- 
ice establishments  operating  in  two 
or  more  States,  those  workers  would 
become  the  beneficiaries  of  the  $1  mini- 
mum, would  they? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct. 

Of  course,  in  line  with  the  debate  I 
carried  on  a  moment  ago.  I  point  out 
that  there  will  be  other  Congresses,  and 
they  will  have  to  examine  the  economic 
data.  I  think  we  are  rather  presumptu- 
ous if  we  undertake,  by  words  written  on 
a  piece  of  paper  to  be  inscribed  in  a  law- 
book, to  say  that  in  3  or  4  years  this,  that, 
or  the  other  thing  will  happen,  and  if  we 
then  attempt  to  prescribe  how  it  shall 
be  dealt  with.  Certainly  we  must  deal 
with  those  things  as  we  proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  with  respect  to  employees 
covered  in  section  4t  b> .  beginning  on  line 
21  of  page  2,  where  the  rate  is  fixed  at 
not  less  than  $1  an  hour,  there  is  no  sub- 
sequent increase  provided  in  the  pending 
amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  Future  Con- 
gresses can  deal  with  it.  We  try  to  pro- 
tect them  in  that  adjustment  period,  and 
then  Congress  can  deal  with  it  later. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN     I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that,  under  the  amendment,  there 
is  no  attempt  to  fix  the  definition  of  In- 
terstate commerce  on  the  basis  of  $1 
million  worth  of  business,  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  the  operation? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Precisely  so.  We 
leave  the  definition  of  commerce  that 
was  in  the  original  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  stand  precisely  where  it  is.  and  we 
do  not  try  to  hang  a  dollar  sign  on  it  and 
say.  "Well,  if  you  do  $1  million  worth  of 
business  you  are  in  commerce;  if  you  do 
$999,999  worth  of  business,  you  are  not 
in  commerce." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  There  Is  a  provision 
in  the  amendment  about  doing  business 
in  two  or  more  States.  The  proposal  ap- 
parently implies  that  if  business  is  done 
in  two  or  more  States  that  brings  it 
rather  certainly  within  the  meaning  of 
what  we  understand  interstate  commerce 
to  be.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Precisely  so;  and  the 
definition  carried  in  the  original  act 
fortifies  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  bill  that  is 
f>ending  before  the  Senate,  it  makes  no 
difference  if  a  person  was  selling  poul- 
try  

The  PRESIDINTt  OFFICFJl  (Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  10  addi- 
tional mhiutes. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  a  person  in  Ohio 
bred  poultry  and  finally  sold  it.  even 
though  the  poultry  never  crossed  a  State 
line,  if  he  did  $1  million  worth  of  busi- 
ness, under  the  pending  bill,  he  would 
be  covered  by  the  act? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  language  of  the 
bill  speaks  for  itself: 

"Enterprise  engaged  In  an  activity  affect- 
ing commerce"  means  any  of  the  following 
which  Is  engaged  in  any  activity  affecting 
commerce : 

( 1 )  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one  or 
more  retail  or  service  establishments — 

It  does  not  say  in  two  or  more  States — 

if  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
enterprise  is  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated. 

That  makes  it  as  clear  as  crystal. 

Mr   LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  the  essence  of  it.  We  preserve  pretty 
well  the  exemptions  in  existing  law.  We 
try  to  extend  coverage  to  1.800,000.  or 
perhaps  2  million;  and  that  is  an  esti- 
mate. We  try  to  come  up  with  a  mini- 
mum wage,  and  not  go  beyond  that 
point,  and  preserve  the  interstate  char- 
acter of  this  kind  of  legislation. 

I  have  to  add  this  one  very  realistic 
observation.  I  am  anxious  for  a  bill. 
We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  anxious 
for  a  bill.  We  have  not  engaged  either 
in  a  concerted  or  an  individual  effort 
to  bog  down  or  to  obstruct,  because  if  I 
had  to  answer  it,  and  I  would  answer 
in  all  kindliness,  we  went  back  and 
examined  the  Record,  and  we  discov- 
ered that  21.000  lines  in  the  Record  were 
utilized  not  on  our  side,  but  on  the  loyal 
opposition  side,  and  12.000  lines  in  the 
Record  were  utilized  by  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Can  it  be  said  from  that  disclosure  that 
we  have  engaged  in  unduly  prolonged 
debate?  Certainly  not.  And  I  have  been 
willing  right  silong  to  enter  into  any 
kind  of  a  reasonable  arrangement  so  long 
as  the  verities  of  the  measure  now  before 
us  become  quite  generally  known  to  the 
Senate  and  we  have  a  chance  to  speak 
our  piece  with  respect  to  the  substitute. 

I  venture  one  other  observation,  and 
then  I  shall  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush].  If  we  want  a 
bill,  we  still  have  to  go  to  conference. 
We  have  to  go  to  the  House.  I  will  be 
on  the  conference  committee,  unless  all 
signs  fail,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  will  be  on  the  conference 
committee.  I  have  been  up  against  the 
House  conferees  a  good  many  times.  For 
11  days,  day  after  day.  we  sat  in  the 
old  Supreme  Court  chamber  on  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffin  bill,  and  we  finally  ham- 
mered out  something.  But  the  House 
said.  "We  have  given  a  lot  of  time  to 
this  matter  and  this  is  as  far  as  we  will 
go,  and  no  farther." 

That  is  not  a  threat.  That  is  not  an 
invitation.  I  just  utter  it  because  I  think 
I  am  reasonably  well  acquainted  with  the 
legislative  process. 

So  here  is  a  bill  that  conforms  sub- 
stantially to  the  House  pattern,  deletes 
the  error  the  House  made,  liberalizes  it 
somewhat  to  expand  the  coverage,  and 
preserves  the  $1.15  that  the  House  wrote 
into  the  bill  in  the  first  in.«:tance. 


Mr.  President,  does  not  that  add  up  to 
the  best  chance  to  get  a  bill  before  this 
session  concludes?  If  that  is  not  reality 
and  verity  talking,  then,  of  course.  I 
know  nothing  about  this  legislative  proc- 
ess after  27  years  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  on  a  very  able  pres- 
entation of  the  amendment,  which  I 
£hall  support.  I  point  out  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  proposal  will  permit  Sen- 
ators to  vote  for  an  amendment  which 
comphes  with  the  Republican  Party  plat- 
form. While  I  do  not  attempt  to  inter- 
pret the  Democratic  Party  platform  for 
anybody  else,  it  would  certainly  comply 
with  it.  in  my  judgment,  so  far  as  cover- 
age is  concerned. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
is  this:  One  of  the  things  that  has  con- 
cerned me  most  about  the  Kennedy  bill 
has  been  the  effect  upon  the  small  .store- 
keeper, the  retailer  up  and  down  Main 
Street,  in  the  towns  of  my  State  and  in 
towns  all  over  the  United  States.  Par- 
ticularly. I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  if 
It  is  not  true  that,  if  the  Kennedy  bill 
passed,  it  would  put  a  very  heavT  burden 
in  reporting  and  record  keeping  on  the 
part  of  small  merchants  who  are  not 
organized  for  this  type  of  work,  and 
would  make  compliance  very  difficult,  or 
if  the  merchants  were  able  to  comply,  it 
would  make  it  quite  expensive  for  the 
people  who  run  small  establishments? 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  is  a  valid 
point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  a  valid  point, 
and  I  can  add  a  postscript  to  it  by  saying 
that  too  often  we  forget  the  burdens  we 
put  on  people  in  the  form  of  paperwork 
and  bookkeeping,  in  order  to  keep  abreast 
of  all  the  demands  of  a  central  govern- 
ment. We  are  becoming  a  veritable  na- 
tion of  bookkeepers,  and.  when  it  comes 
to  small  business,  not  only  that,  but  it 
slows  up  business.  Often  we  want  to 
hike  into  a  store,  get  an  item,  and  rush 
out.  A  slip  has  to  be  made  out;  the  sales 
tax  has  to  be  computed:  this  has  to  be 
done:  that  has  to  be  done.  It  has  to  be 
sent  up  to  a  central  oflBce.  and  through 
a  compressor.  What  in  simpler  days  was 
a  simple  across-the-counter  transaction 
now  becomes  a  transaction  really  w  orthy 
of  legal  transactions. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
minimum  wage  laws  in  all  of  the  States, 
but  I  imagine  those  States  which  have 
minimum  wage  laws  already  require 
some  form  of  reE>orting  and  inspection, 
to  make  sure  the  laws  are  being  complied 
with.  This  would  not  be  satisfactory,  if 
we  had  a  Federal  minimum  wage  law 
applying  to  these  small  institutions, 
these  small  stores  and  retail  establish- 
ments. There  would  be  another  series  of 
reports  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
people  who  are  ill  equipped  to  report  and 
who  could  ill  afford  to  duplicate  the  re- 
sults on  an  entirely  different  form.  Of 
course  there  would  be  a  different  form 
required  by  the  Federal  Govermnent. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  unneces- 
c. '5 lily — and  I  think  it  is  unnecessarj- — 
put  this  extra,  heavy  burden  of  report- 
ing upon  these  .small  business  establish- 
ments which  have  a  hard  time,  as  it  is. 
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taking    care    of    their    accounting    and 
bookkeeping  work. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Connecticut,  if  there  were  no  con- 
cern among  the  sm.all  business  ent»^r- 
pr!5es  of  the  country  -they  wou^d  not  be 
in  Washington  m  great  numbers  express- 
ing their  anxiety  about  the  b;!I.  They 
have  had  real  anxiety.  They  have  been 
coming  to  Washington  for  quite  some 
tim.e.  That  is  the  best  ansv.er  I  know. 
Normally  they  stay  hcm.e.  They  go  to 
church.  Their  children  go  to  schools. 
They  run  their  businesses.  It  is  only 
\\hen  the  shadow  of  fear  falls  athwart 
them  in  their  own  local  enterprises  that 
they  spend  money  out  of  their  owti  pock- 
ets, which  sometimes  they  can  ill  afford 
to  spend,  and  make  a  trek  to  Washing- 
ton to  importune  their  legislators  and  to 
say.  'Please  give  ear  to  my  complaint. 
I  am  a  little  guy  Here  is  the  kind  cf 
business  I  have.  Is  this  burden  to  be  put 
upon  me?  What  do  I  have  to  do  to  meet 
the  shock  of  the  burden  .-  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFYICER.  The 
Senator's  additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield 
my.se If  5  more  minutes. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICE  71.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  fcr  5 
more  m.inutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  point  the  Senator 
has  made  :.s  entirely  valid 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   DIRKSEN.      Mr.    President,    h< -v 
much   time  remains.' 

The  PRESIDING  C-FnCER.  The 
Senator  h?3  40  minutes  remaining  at 
the  presen*  tim.-^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Foity  minutes.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  IMr. 
Allott ! . 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  Mr  Allott]  is 
recoenized  for  5  minutes 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  Iegi.sIation  is 
not  new  to  me,  since  I  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare for  4  years,  and  It  was  during  the 
time  the  previous  minimum  wage  bill  was 
enacted  into  law  At  that  time,  as  is 
true  now.  eveiT  eCfort  which  the  human 
mind  could  conceive  was  made  to  break 
down  the  dual  character  of  our  Govern- 
ment 

I  am  going  to  support  the  pending 
amendment,  and  primarily  for  one  rea- 
son It  is  not  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
somp  areas  wp  could  stand  an  expansion 
of  coverage  or  ev«»n  a  raise  in  the  mini- 
mum wages  I  shall  support  the  amend- 
ment primarily  upon  the  basis  that  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  was 
never  intended  to  be  distorted  and 
warped  out  of  its  original  context,  as  it 
would  be  m  the  original  bill  which  was 
offered  to  the  Senate. 

I  recall  that  in  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  there  were 
amendments  and  even  bills  suggested 
which  not  only  included  the  phrase 
"affecting  commerce"  but  which  used 
the  phra-e  'businesses  competing  with 
those  bu.^inesses  which  affect  interstate 
commerc**  " 

The  pending  hi".!  does  not  go  that  far, 
but  the  original  bill  would  hav«>  left  out 
only  the  shoeshme  boy,  the  barber,  and 


perhaps  two  or  three  others.  Tho.s*--  are 
about  the  only  people  I  can  thii.k  nf 
who  would  not  have  b+'^n  covef^d 

Mr  BENNKTI'  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senatur  yield'' 

Mr  ALLOTT      I  am  happy  to  vleld 

Mr  BENNETT,  If  a  bflrber  u.sed  a 
pair  cf  .shears  made  in  some  other  State, 
does  the  Senator  think  he  would  be  left 
ouf 

Mr  ALLOTT.  No;  I  do  not.  If  he 
were  competing  with  a  barbershop  in  a 
railroad  or  airport  terminal,  which  really 
was  a  group  of  barbershops  all  over  the 
country',  he  certainly  would  be  included. 

The  term  affecting  commerce'  as 
used  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  is  defined.  Section  2,  subsection  <7) 
defines  "affecting  commerce"  as  mean- 
ing, "in  commerce,  or  burdening  or  ob- 
structing commerce  or  the  free  flow  of 
commerce,  or  having  led  or  tending  to 
lead  to  a  labor  dispute  burdening  or  ob- 
structing commerce  or  the  free  flow  of 
commerce." 

Even  in  this  sense  it  is  absolutely  true 
than  the  lawmakers  at  that  tune  did  not 
intend  to  do  anything  with  respect  to 
labor  relations  except  those  which  inter- 
fered with  or  obstructed  the  free  flow 
of  interstate  commerce, 

I  cannot  support  the  bill,  becau.se  I 
simply  do  not  believe  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  put  the  Federal  Government 
astride  the  backs  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  this  Nation.  This  is  what  we 
would  do.  because  if  we  adoi>t  the  criteria 
in  the  bill  we  might  as  well  set  the 
figure  at  $500,000.  as  one  of  the  bills  set 
it,  or  at  $230,000,  or  at  $100,000,  and 
bring  every  one  of  these  businesses  under 
the  scope  of  the  law. 

I  wish  to  make  the  record  clear 
There  are  many  groceries,  for  example, 
which  do  a  million-dollar  gross  business. 
which  are  locally  owned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  di.stinguished  Senator  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr  ALLOTT  These  stores  are  locally 
owned.  The  net  profit  of  grocery  stores 
runs  from  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  up 
to  about  14  percent.  This  means  from 
a  million-dollar  business  there  is  a  net 
profit  of  $15,000  or  less.  How  anyone  can 
say  that  this  is  interstate  commerce  Is 
beyond  my  understanding. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
automobile  dealers,  for  example,  who  sell 
units  at  $1 .500  or  $2,000  or  more.  It  does 
not  take  many  sales  to  reach  the  point 
where  there  is  a  million-dollar  business, 
yet  the  net  profits  in  those  cases  often 
run  around  one  and  a  half  percent,  or 
about  $15,000  a  year.  This  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  business  which  is  sought  to 
be  brought  under  the  law. 

If  we  desire  to  preserve  the  dual  char- 
acter of  our  Government — the  Federal - 
State  relationship — we  have  to  begin 
somewhere.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
vote  for  a  bill,  but  I  am  not  willing  to 
vote  for  a  bill  which  goes  lo  f.^r  afifld 
In  rewriting  the  standards   so  that  it  Is 


based  upon  the  establishment  and  the 
amf^unt  of  total  b'l.sin*";*  don^  rather 
thar  on  what  is  don<»  Ri.d  wh*'fh'^r  the 
enterprise  is  actually  er  -  i.^^rj  in  inter- 
state commerce.  It  set-m^  ?'^  m^  clear 
that  for  us  to  rewrite  the  provinan.  to 
take  away  the  standard  of  wiiat  th>'  indi- 
vidual employee  is  doing,  as  the  slarnl- 
ard  has  been  in  the  past.  arKf  to  base  the 
law  upon  establishments  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  actually  operat- 
ing in  hiterstate  commerce,  would  be  a 
mistake  Congress  should  not  make  I 
certainly  do  not  propose  to  Join  in  mak- 
ing that  error. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
opposition  to  the  substitute  might  wish 
to  use  some  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  hear 
more  in  support  of  the  amendment.  If 
the  Senator  would  Uke  to  offer  more. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  say  to  my  es- 
teemed and  affable  friend  from  Oregon, 
I  made  what  I  thought  was  a  reasonable 
exposition,  about  45  minutes  long.  I 
think  we  have  consumed  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  our  time.  The  opposition  has 
1 '  2  hours  on  this  matter.  I  thought  per- 
haps the  Senator  would  like  to  address 
himself  to  the  substitute  and  let  us  hear 
his  views  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized- 

Mr.  MORSE,  Unless  there  are  other 
Senators  who  would  like  to  speak  on 
the  amendrrkent.  I  will  recommend  tliat 
we  yield  back  our  time  and  vote. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the 
amendment.  This  is  old  straw  with  no 
seed  In  It  at  all.  We  have  threshed  It 
out  for  some  days  on  the  floor  ui  the 
Senate.  This  is  only  another  attempt  to 
diminish  the  effectiveness  of  tiie  com- 
mittee bill,  which  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  may  I  recall  to  Senators 
again,  with  only  three  dissents. 

We  really  brought  a  remarkably  bi- 
partisan bill  to  the  floor  cf  the  Senate. 
It  had  been  subjected  to  long  hearings  in 
the  Labor  Committee.  All  points  of 
Tievr  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  D- 
hnois  were  presented  to  the  committee. 
The  printed  record  of  hearings  la  volu- 
minous. It  is  on  the  desks  of  Senators. 
Senators  will  find  m  it  tliat  very  care- 
ful consideration  was  given  to  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  proposals  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

I  understand  that  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  only  available  copy  of  the  Ehrksen 
proposal  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  It  is 
a  slight  rewrite  of  the  Goldwater 
amendment  that  was  offered  in  commit- 
tee as  a  substitute,  and  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  in  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr  Dirk- 
sen  1  in  effect  seeks  now  to  bring  under 
coverage  certain  service  establishments 
as  wen  as  tlie  retail  establishments,  in- 
cludmg  the  automobile  estabbshments. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  lobbying 
activity  that  is  going  on  in  the  outer 
precincts  at  the  Senate  these  days.  I 
have  been  In  the  Senate  16  years  When 
legislation  is  considered  I  have  become 
accustomed  to  observe  powerful  lobby 
groups  seeking  to  have  Senators  rewrite 
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a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  to 
turn  the  Senate  into  a  Commitiee  of  the 
Whole  for  the  purpo.se  of  legislative 
draftsmanship  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. That  is  what  we  are  now  experi- 
encing. 

So  my  remarks  will  be  directed  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  bill  as  the  committee 
brought  it  to  the  Senate,  because  when 
the  debate  on  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  is  reduced  to  basic  premises,  the  con- 
test concerns  economic  philosophy. 

I  care  not  how  those  who  want  to 
undercut  this  bill,  who  want  to  deplete 
this  bill,  who  want  to  turn  it  into  an 
empty  label  entitled  "Amendments  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,"  clothe 
their  amendments  with  language.  Their 
objective  is  to  remove  from  coverage 
many  thousands  of  fellow  Americans 
who  today  are  not  being  paid  a  decent 
wage,  who  today  are  really  victims  in  our 
economy  of  a  situation  which  requires 
them  to  subsidize  various  establishments 
whose  operators  do  not  want  to  pay  a 
minimum  wage. 

INJUSTICK    or    rxtMPTIONS 

I  say  that  is  .socially  unjust  and  eco- 
notmcally  indefensible.  It  results  in 
many  incongruities  on  the  Main  Streets 
of  .Am.  nca  On  one  side  of  the  street  is 
an  estabii.'ihment  engaged  In  commerce 
in  which  a  minimum  wiue  is  paid  and 
overtim''  !i-ou:;f  mei^ts  aic  ni' t  On  the 
other  sivir  I  :  ti.c  .-treer  !*..■:,  may  be  a 
restaurant  or  a  retail  e.-tablLsument  that 
does  not  have  to  pay  ti.f  nunimum  wage 
prescribed  by  the  Fan  Laix  :  .Standards 
Act  as  it  is  at  present  worded. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers believe  that  something  should  be 
done  about  this  social  and  economic  in- 
justice. That  IS  what  the  contest  is  all 
about. 

Senators  should  put  themselves  in  the 
p(»ltion  of  those  employees.  Does  it 
make  any  difference  when  it  comes  to 
paying  the  medical  bills,  buying  the  gro- 
ceries, or  sending  the  youngsters  to 
.school,  whether  or  not  the  breadwinner 
IS  working  in  an  establishment  now  ex- 
empt from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
or  working  in  one  that  is  not  exempt? 
I  will  tell  the  Senate  what  difference  it 
makes.  It  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  or  not  he  has  the  economic  in- 
come that  makes  it  possible  to  give  his 
family  the  decent  standard  of  living 
which  it  ought  to  enjoy 

I  believe  that  we  have  reached  an  era 
in  the  development  of  our  economy  in 
which  it  IS  socially  and  economically  un- 
just to  be  haggling  and  quibbling  over 
whether  or  not  a  person  who  is  working 
in  an  industry  that  affects  interstate 
commerce  should  or  .should  not  be  cov- 
ered by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

rLORIDA    HOTEL     CASES 

There  are  many  cases  that  could  be 
cited,  but  I  wish  to  cite  one  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  used  as  the  symbol  for  the 
determination  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
to  enlarge  coverage  of  those  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce 

I  cite  the  Florida  hotel  cases — see 
Hotel  Employees  v  Sax  Enterprises  (358 
U.S.  270)  ;  Hotel  Employees  v.  Leedons 
(358  US.  99'.     Said  the  court: 

The  State  of  Florida  lia*  no  authority  to 
enjoin   •    •    •    (the  picketing)   •   '  *  (because 


this  was)   activity  governed  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

In  the  Florida  hotel  case  the  argument 
was  made,  as  we  have  heard  several  time."^ 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  m  recent  cays, 
that  hotels  should  not  be  considered  as 
being  involved  in  mterstate  commerce. 

Senators  may  remember  that  the 
Florida  courts  had  issued  injunctions 
in  the  hotel  cases.  Senators  may  also 
remember  that  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  had  sustained  those  injunctions, 
and  there  was  finally  an  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that 
hotels  were  involved  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  I  believe  rightly  so.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  should  make 
the  decision  as  to  what  is  involved  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  decision 
should  not  be  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  adopting  the  very  limited 
definition  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  have  us 
adopt. 

We  cannot  pass  an  unconstitutional 
act  and  have  it  stand;  and  if  the  defi- 
nition of  interstate  commerce  which  the 
committee  has  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution.  Sen- 
ators who  are  opposed  to  us  have  noth- 
ing to  worry  about.  The  Supreme  Court 
will  throw  it  out. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  is  their  real 
concern.  In  my  judgment,  the  proba- 
bilities are  overwhelming  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  declare  the  definition 
contained  in  the  bill  brought  to  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  is  within  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  bill  which  we  seek 
to  have  the  Congress  enact  will  meet 
the  constitutional  test  if  passed.  This 
legal  point  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  m  the 
chair*.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  another 
10  minutes.  I  have  become  very  much 
mterested  in  the  development  of  this 
argument,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

We  must  not  forget  tliat  if  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  bill  mvolving  the 
exercise  of  Federal  power  cannot  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme 
Court  will  throw  out  the  law.  I  think 
they  can  be,  and  so  do  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee 

But  as  I  listened  to  the  debate.  I 
formed  the  impression  that  the  oppo- 
nents seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  remedy  if.  in  fact,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  inserted  into  the  bill  a  definition 
which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  the  US 
Supreme  Court — see  Vulccr}  Forging  - 188 
F   I'd  927  ' . 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  lobbyists 
outside  this  precinct  will,  if  we  pass  the 
bill,  try  to  do  everything  they  can  to 
upset  the  act.  That  is  their  right  and 
their  prerogative,  and.  in  fact,  their  ob- 
ligation. But  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
the  bill  as  brought  to  the  Senate  will 
stand  the  test  of  constitutional  argu- 
ment before  the  US.   Supreme   Court. 


QUESTION     OF     PUBLIC     POLICY 

Arguing  from  that  premise,  I  come  to 
the  question  of  what  is  socially  and  eco- 
nomically just  to  the  workers  involved. 

As  every  member  of  the  committee 
knows,  it  is  my  position  that  if  a  busi- 
ness can  be  deemed  to  fall  under  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  int<>rstate  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  then  the 
workers,  as  a  matter  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice,  should  be  covered  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

That  is  why  I  argued  against  all  ex- 
emptions, although  the  committee 
turned  me  down.  I  am  against  all  ex- 
emptions in  the  American  economy  for 
workers  who  in  fact  work  in  a  business 
or  perform  a  service  or  are  engaged  in 
industry  and  who  can  be  constitutionally 
covered  imder  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  by  a  fair  labor  standards  act.  I 
go  all  the  way.  because  I  have  a  deep 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  free  enterprise  system  does  not 
mean  that  an  employer  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  exploit  workers.  The  free 
enterprise  system  carries  along  with  it 
a  great  moral  responsibihty  on  the  part 
of  employers  to  conform  to  the  payment 
of  decent  wages.  I  believe  that  under 
the  regulatory  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, under  the  police  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government,  there  is  a  duty 
resting  uc>on  the  Government  to  see  to 
It  that  employers  do  not  take  unfair 
advantage  of  the  economically  weak 

We  are  constantly  confronted  with 
this  great  contest  in  our  economy,  this 
contest  between  the  economically  strong 
and  the  economically  weak.  If  we  do 
not  check  the  economically  strong,  hu- 
man frailties  being  what  they  are,  and 
human  selfishness  being  what  it  is,  the 
economically  strong  will  take  advantage 
of  the  economically  weak 

That  is  what  we  see  in  America  to- 
day— and  it  is  a  vei-y  ugly  picture — in 
service  trades,  in  hotels,  in  many  retail 
establishments — the  very  groups  that  we 
seek  to  bring  under  coverage  m  the  bill. 

We  have  a  great  issue  before  us.  It 
is  whether,  as  a  free  people,  we  will 
say  to  our  representatives  m  Congress 
and  to  our  representative  m  the  W'hite 
House  1  "You  have  a  moral  duty  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  unfair  discrimination 
which  exists  now  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Practices  Act.  as  it  is  presently  written 
on  the  books,  with  the  exemptions  it 
contains." 

Therefore,  I  am  against  decreasing 
the  exemptions  in  the  bill  the  committee 
has  brought  to  the  Senate  In  fact,  I 
proposed  in  committee  enlarging  the 
coverage,    rather    than    decreasing    it. 

I  take  that  position  because  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  plain 
.•ustice.  Employers  who  claim  they 
cannot  do  this,  that  they  cannot  operate 
and  pay  the  minimum  wage  provided  m 
the  bill  which  has  been  brought  to  the 
Senate,  ought  to  work  for  wages  them- 
selves. I  know  how  much  criticism  I 
will  take  for  that  statement  of  my  social, 
political,  and  economic  philosophy,  I 
feel  it  very  deeply.  We  should  not  rec- 
ognize any  economic  right  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  workers  merely  because  they 
are  engaged  in  a  certain  type  of  industry. 
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We  had  an  intere^tir.?  time  a  while 
aco  when  the  minimum  wa-:e  bill  was 
bein^'  considered  in  committee.  My 
efforts  to  br:n?  under  covera2;e  a  good 
many  thousand  workers  wh:c:i  the  sta- 
f.stics  presented  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  showed  were  getting  from 
53  cents  to  60  cents  an  hour  were  beaten 
in  comm.ttee.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  my  colleagues  who  were  un- 
willing to  go  as  far  as  I  thought  we 
ought  to  go.  I  thought  those  workers 
ought  to  be  brought  under  coverage,  be- 
cause when  the  issue  got  to  the  courts, 
the  courts  would  find  that  the  covering 
of  them  by  Congress  fell  within  the 
rights  of  Congress  under  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution. 

DIRE     PREDICTIONS     HAVE     NOT     COME     TRXTS 

Wh-^n  the  committee  overruled  my 
view.  I  introduced  a  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  which  proposed  that  the  sal- 
aries of  all  Members  of  ConErress  and  of 
all  employees  of  Congress  be  reduced  to 
53  cents  an  hour.  It,  did  not  make  sense 
to  me  to  argue  that  exploited  workers 
should  not  be  covered  because  they  work 
in  laundries,  or  bus  stations,  or  hotels, 
and  that  we  would  put  those  businesses 
out  of  business.  I  deny  that  they  would 
go  out  of  business. 

If  we  eo  back  in  the  legislative  history 
on  every  piece  of  social  welfare  legisla- 
tion in  the  field  of  labor  economics  for 
year*  xp-  fiv.d  that  the  weeping  cry  has 
alwavs  oe*>n  made  for  these  poor  busi- 
nessm«^n.  wh>,fn  it  is  claimed  we  would 
put  out  of  b^-ismess  if  we  required  them 
to  pav  under  the  interstate  commerce 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  a 
fair  minimum  wage. 

Hi5torv  .<!ho.v«i  that  such  dire  predic- 
tions havp  b^en  untrue.  When  it  was 
suggested  that  the  minimum  wage  be 
raised  to  40  cents  an  hour,  arguments 
were  made  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
economy  was  about  to  collapse.  When  it 
was  decided  to  go  up  to  75  cents  an  hour, 
the  are^iment  again  wa.s.  "You  are  going 
to  rum  business.  The  economy  cannot 
stand  It."  When  it  was  decided  to  rai.se 
the  minimum  to  SI  an  hour,  the  same  be- 
whiskered  argument  was  made  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  5  more 
minutes. 

The  predictions  did  not  come  true.  It 
is  my  prediction  today  that  if  we  include 
in  the  coverage  the  service  trade  em- 
ployees, those  businesses  will  keep  right 
on  operating.  Why?  Because  of  the 
basic  strength  of  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

So,  as  I  say  to  the  businessmen  of  my 
State.  A-hen  I  argue  In  the  Senate  for  a 
higher  minimum  wage,  I  am  arguing  to 
help  to  protect  the  cash  registers  on  the 
Main  Streets  of  the  cities  of  Oregon  and 
of  the  Nation. 

Why  do  I  say  that^  When  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  legislation  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  at  first  the  business 
fratemitv  eenerally  was  against  it.  Now 
go  before  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  a 
convention  of  bu.^nes-men  and  listen  to 
the  re5p0n.se  if  an  aigument  were  made 


for  the  repeal  of  unemployment  Insur- 
ance. The  business  interests  of  the 
country  have  come  to  recognize  that  un- 
employment insurance  helps  to  maintain 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  liv- 
ing in  a  community  who  support  the  cash 
registers  of  the  retail  establishments  of 
the  Main  Streets  of  the  towns  of 
America. 

The  same  argument  was  made  when 
the  social  security  legislation  was  pro- 
posed. Oh,  what  a  dire  economic  effect 
it  would  have  on  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion. Now  businessman  after  business- 
man has  come  to  recognize  that  the  so- 
cial security  system  is  one  of  the  checks 
against  depressions.  It  has  helped  to 
stabilize  purchasing  power.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  minimum  purchasing  power, 
too.  in  this  country,  in  order  to  prevent 
"for  lease"  and  "for  sale"  .signs  being 
placed  in  the  .store  fronts  of  America. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  original  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  The  argument  was 
made  that  it  would  put  enterprises  out 
of  business.  Now  we  hear  the  plea  again : 
A  great  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  busi- 
nessmen of  the  country. 

Again,  I  have  greater  faith  in  our  econ- 
omy than  that  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
IS  the  kind  of  legislation  which  will 
streng^en  the  purchasing  power  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people.  That,  in 
turn,  will  strengthen  the  cash  registers 
of  the  retail  establishments  of  America. 

StJBSIBT    TO    BUSINESS    SHOOT-D    BE    PAID    BT     ALL 

So.  I  shall  not  sit  in  the  Senate  and 
vote  to  deny  coverage  to  people  who  can 
be  covered  under  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  on  the  basis  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  employers  cannot  pay  the 
wage.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  right 
to  ask  those  workers  to  subsidize  those 
employers,  by  working  for  less  than  a 
decent  minimum  wage. 

But  if  my  fnends  of  the  opposition 
really  are  so  concerned  about  the  effect 
the  bill  may  have  on  business,  if  they 
really  believe  that  some  businesses  can- 
no4  remain  in  operation.  I  offer  today  the 
same  proposal  I  offered  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  when  a 
similar  argument  was  made  th«-e.  If 
we  believe  it  is  important  that  a  certain 
business  should  .stay  in  operation,  but 
cannot  do  so  and  still  pay  a  minimum 
wage,  then  I  take  the  position  that,  mor- 
ally. Congress  ought  to  provide  tax  relief 
which  will  help  such  an  employer,  so 
that  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  will  subsidize  that  employer, 
rather  than  his  workers. 

So.  in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  I  offered  to  join  in  the 
sponsorship  of  any  bill  which  any  Sen- 
ator who  made  that  argument  wanted  to 
offer,  a  bill  which  would  set  up  an  appro- 
priate tribunal  or  committee  or  agency, 
to  make  findings  of  fact,  just  as  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  there  were  the  so-called  industrial 
committees  under  the  wage  and  hour 
law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  more  mmutts>. 


WAGE    TRIBUNAL  moCEDCRE 

Those  tribunals  consisted  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  employers,  representatives 
of  the  workers,  and  representatives  of 
the  public.  They  took  evidence  on  the 
question  whether  or  not  a  particular  in- 
dustry could  raise  its  minimum  wage  to 
40  cents.  As  the  bill  was  originally 
drafted,  the  40-cent  wage  was  the  mini- 
mum which  would  have  to  be  paid,  un- 
less there  was  a  finding  that  that  wage 
would  irreparably  injure  a  particular 
bu.siness. 

I  served  as  chairman  of  one  of  those 
nationwide  industry  committees  and  as 
a  member  of  another  one.  I  listened 
then  to  the  old,  old  argument  that  cer- 
tain industries  could  not  come  up  to  the 
40-cent-an-hour  wage.  Both  commit- 
tees on  which  I  served,  after  taking  the 
evidence,  raised  the  minimum  wage  to 
40  cents  an  hour. 

In  one  Instance,  we  did  so  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  committee.  Including 
the  employer  members;  In  the  other 
instance,  with  one  of  the  employer  mem- 
bers dissenting,  and  the  others  voting 
with  us.  Subsequently,  it  was  shown 
that  those  businesses  were  not.  In  fact, 
injured  at  all. 

But  I  am  willing,  on  the  so-called  tax 
proposal,  to  have  a  committee  created 
which  will  find  the  uiswer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  Can  thi*  particular  business 
actually  pay  the  min^Tium  wage  called 
for  by  the  bill  which  the  committee 
has  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  pay 
the  overtime  rate  called  for  by  the  bill? 
If  the  committee  should  find  that  a 
biisiness  cannot  pay  the  wage,  then,  and 
then  only,  thai  employer  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  tax  relief  He  would  be  granted 
the  tax  relief  if  there  were  then  an  af- 
firmative finding  on  a  second  question  of 
fact,  namely.  Is  it  essential  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area  that  the  particular 
business  continue  in  operation? 

Oh,  tt  sounds  cold;  nevertheless.  It  is 
a  reality.  There  are  some  businesses 
which  are  so  marginal  or  inefficiently 
opei-ated  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
economy  if  they  did  not  continue  in 
operation.  Certainly,  such  a  busmr-rs 
should  not  receive  a  premium  from  L'^e 
Federal  Government  for  its  inefficiency 
or  margirial  operations.  In  essence,  that 
is  what  happens  when  such  a  business 
is  taken  out  from  under  the  coverase 
of  the  minimum  wage  bill. 

If  it  is  found  that  it  isesjaj^al  to  Uie 
economy  of  the  area  in  Wf\icn  such  busi- 
nesses are  located  that  they  remain  in 
business,  then  I  would  give  them  relief 
from  Federal  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
money  which  would  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  which  the  wage 
committee  finds  they  are  capable  of  pay- 
ing, and  the  minanum  wage. 

If  such  a  law  were  on  the  book-s.  it 
would  be  sparingly  used,  because  there 
would  be  surprisingly  few  instances  in 
which  those  findings  of  fact  would  be 
made  by  the  investigating  committee  to 
favor  the  employer's  position  in  a  case. 

DISCRIMINATION    OF  QOUUEN   mOPOaAL 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  offered  a 
very  Interesting  amendment.  He  seeks 
to  apply  coverage  to  chain  establishment 
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operations.  A  great  mercantile  estab- 
lishment can  be  located  in  one  State,  do- 
ing much  more  business  than  a  chain 
operation  such  as.  we  will  say.  a  small 
shoestore  chain,  operating  one  store  in 
each  of  five  States. 

The  small  shoe  chain  operation  would 
be  covered,  but  the  one  great,  large  estab- 
lishment In  one  State,  doing  five  times 
as  much  business  as  the  five  stores  lo- 
cated in  five  different  States,  would  not. 
Is  that  fair?  Can  that  kind  of  discrim- 
ination be  justified?  The  difficulty  is 
that  when  we  try  to  draw  artificial  lines 
of  exemption  within  the  sphere  of  inter- 
state commerce,  we  create  one  injustice 
after  another.  That  is  why  I  said  pure 
Justice  calls  for  the  elimination  of  ex- 
emptions entirely. 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  went  further  than  de- 
sirable in  making  the  concession  It  made. 
It  made  most  of  the  concessions,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  knows,  with- 
out my  vote.  But  I  voted  to  report  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  because  it  contained 
some  Improvements.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  justify,  for  the  reasons  I  have  set 
forth,  any  further  reduction  in  the 
coverage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  a  question  of 
putting  the  Federal  Government  "on  the 
back"  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  Nation.  The  question  Is  whether 
the  Federal  Government  will  assume 
what  I  regard  as  Its  clear  duty  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  and 
will  see  to  It  that  justice  is  done  In  con- 
nection with  the  interstate  commerce 
rights  of  workers  in  establishments 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  found,  and 
I  am  satisfied  will  continue  to  find,  fall 
within  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

We  have  before  us  questions  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  justice  due  to  many 
thousands  of  workers  who,  at  the  present 
time,  because  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  assumed  to  moral  obligation,  are 
In  fact  being  exploited  by  employers  who 
do  not  want  to  pay  a  decent  minimum 
wage. 

I  certainly  feel  that  we  can  do  no 
less  than  what  the  committee  bill  calls 
for.  As  we  go  iorih  to  battle  on  the 
political  platforms,  between  now  and 
election  day,  we  should  go  forth  with  a 
nonpartisan  record  on  this  issue.  We 
should  join  hands  and  should  clasp 
hands,  and  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans should  join  in  saying  to  the 
American  people,  "When  a  really  critical 
issue  faces  the  Republic,  we  cease  being 
Republicans  or  Democrats;  on  such 
issues  we  are  nonpartisan." 

Mr,  President,  this  issue  calls  for  non- 
partisan action  by  the  Congress  to  .see  to 
It  that  the  thousands  of  workers  covered 
by  the  bill  which  we  have  brought  to  the 
Senate  remain  covered,  by  defeating  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I 
think  the  beatniks  have  an  expression 
"go   for   broke."     That   mpan«,    in   the 
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vernacular,  "shooting  the  wad"  or  "go- 
ing the  whole  hog." 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  "go 
the  whole  hog"  to  completely  eviscerate 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, because  he  wants  all  workers  to  be 
covered  by  this  measure.  If  he  were  as 
eloquent  before  the  Legislature  of  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Oregon,  he 
could  get  everj'thing  done  in  that  State 
that  he  would  desire.  And  if  I  did  the 
same  thing  in  Illinois,  and  if  our  col- 
league did  the  same  thing  in  the  State  of 
Arizona,  we  still  would  preserve  the  Fed- 
eral-State relationship  without  breaking 
down  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  going  all  the  way  to  the  end 
of  the  road,  as  my  distinguished  friend 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  do. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  always 
very  meticulous,  and  I  have  the  utmost 
respect  for  every  factual  statement  he 
makes.  However.  I  must  correct  him  on 
one  point.  He  said  this  substitute  was 
not  offered  in  the  committee.  That  is 
exactly  correct;  but  what  was  failed  to 
be  said  was  that  the  committee  bill  was 
reported  on  June  27.  and  the  House  did 
not  take  any  action  on  this  substitute 
until  June  30. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me — in 
my  time,  if  necessary? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  certainly  did  not  mean 
to  give  the  impression  that  the  substance 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  not  discussed  In  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  true  that  the  amendment 
in  its  present  form  was  not  submitted 
in  the  committee;  but  in  the  committee 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  made  very  able 
arguments  In  support  of  the  thesis  he 
is  advocating  In  connection  with  this 
bill;  and  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  were  taken  by  surprise  by  the  amend- 
ment In  this  form.  We  were  not.  We 
discussed  the  thesis  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  we  did 
the  thesis  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI,  of 
which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  a  rewrite;  and  we  re- 
jected it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  nearly  every  facet  of  this  matter 
was  discussed.  But  this  proposal  was 
not  offered  there,  for  the  very  good  rea- 
son that  It  was  not  then  in  being.  The 
House  of  Representatives  had  not  acted 
then;  it  did  not  act  until  3  days  after 
the  Kennedy  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  am  afraid  that  at  times  I.  myself, 
have  indulged  in  the  use  of  the  question, 
du'^Ing  debate  here  on  the  floor.  "Why 
was  not  the  amendment  offered  in  the 
committee?  Why  was  not  the  substi- 
tute submitted  to  the  committee?"  Let 
me  say  that  the  reason  why  my  amend- 
ment was  not  offered  there  was  that  the 
House  had  not  then  acted.  But  in  my 
general  discussion  I  have  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  this  amendment  is  the 
House  bill  in  liberalized  form,  with  the 
errors  deleted ;  and  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  something  we  can  consummate 
before  this  session  ends. 


My  distinguished  friend  has  said  that 
if  there  are  marginal  businesses  which 
cannot  pay  the  minimum  wage  he  ad- 
vocates, perhaps  they  should  go  out  of 
business  and  we  should  subsidize  them. 
I  remember  when  a  delegation  came 
to  my  office,  some  time  last  year,  from 
the  CIO,  and  we  had  quite  a  discus- 
sion.    They  wanted   the  little   switch- 
board operators  In  the  rural  areas  of 
the  country   included.     The   argument 
became  rather  testy.   Finally  the  spokes- 
man for  the  group  said: 
Well  by  God- 
That  was  the  language  he  used — 

if  they  can't  pay  it.  they  shouldn't   be  in 
business. 

I  said  to  him : 

Mister,  have  you  ever  lived  In  a  remote 
rural  area  and  seen  one  of  the  children  In 
the  family  develop,  at  midnight,  membranoiis 
croup;  and  the  doctor  was  10  miles  away, 
and  you  had  to  get  him  on  the  telephone 
without  a  moment's  delay? 

That  was  the  end  of  the  argument, 
and  they  did  not  "make  any  hay"  with 
me. 

So  we  have  exempted  such  workers 
from  the  application  of  our  amendment. 

In  Chicago  there  is  a  little  business 
that  is  op>erated  entirely  by  paraplegics, 
boys  who  have  lost  the  use  of  their  legs. 
They  are  making  electronics  parts,  and 
they  are  having  a  rough  go  of  It.  So 
far  as  I  know,  none  of  the  electronics 
parts  they  are  producing  are  sold  out- 
side of  the  Chicago  area.  But  they 
would  be  covered  by  the  Kermedj-  bill, 
when  court  Interpretations  were  made 
of  its  rather  tricky — and  I  use  that  word 
advisedli' — definitions,  for  they  are  tricky 
definitions;  and  I  would  like  to  see  the 
day  when  they  were  interpreted  from  on 
high  by  some  judicial  trib-jnal 

I  have  seen  it  happen  belore.  One 
case  involved  charwomen  who  were 
working  in  a  building  on  Chestnut 
Street,  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  building, 
textile  and  clothing  items  for  Interstate 
commerce  were  manufactured.  When 
the  case  went  to  the  district  cour*.  and 
then  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Third 
Circuit,  as  I  recall,  it  was  held  that  be- 
cause parts  of  the  biiilding  were  devoted 
to  Interstate  commerce,  the  janitors  and 
the  charwomen  came  under  the  Fail- 
Labor  Standards  Act, 

I  would  rather  go  to  Springfield,  111., 
to  my  State  capital,  and  make  the  argu- 
ment there,  rather  than  build  up  the 
centralized  power  under  this  great  dome 
in  Washington,  so  remote  from  the  peo- 
ple. I  want  to  have  the  laws  dcvelor>ed 
on  the  basis  of  the  laboratory  experience 
of  government  at  the  local  level. 

The  paraplegics  to  whom  I  referred 
a  moment  ago  are  operating  a  marginal 
business.  Would  it  not  be  a  great 
nourishment  to  their  pride  if  they  were 
told,  "We  are  going  to  subsidize  you. 
We  are  not  going  to  impose  this  burden 
on  you.  Instead,  we  are  going  to  sub- 
sidize you,  so  you  can  stay  in  business." 

Mr.  President,  in  this  country  there 
are  man^-  little  businesses. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  little  business. 
I  got  my  first  business  start  operating  a 
grocery  store  between  the  sessions  of 
college;  and  it  was  a  rough  go,  too.    I 
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used   to   operate    an    ice   cream   parlor 
I  know  how  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the 
pennies   and   the   nickels.     All   that   is 
nothing   new   in  my  family,   and  it   is 
nothing  new  in  my  experience. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  saving  a  business- 
man. Instead,  it  is  a  case  of  saving  a 
job  for  someone  who  works  m  that  busi- 
ness, for  if  the  load  is  too  heavy,  then 
we  shall  see  a  repetition  of  what  oc- 
cui-red  m  other  days,  because  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Department  of  Labor  show 
what  the  impact  has  been.  For  if  the 
load  IS  too  heavy,  then  we  will  follow  the 
e.xperience  we  had  in  other  days,  be- 
cause the  records  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment show  what  the  impact  has  been. 

Now.  Mr  President,  I  think  I  am  in 
good  company  so  far  as  my  views  are 
concerned,  because  I  have  to  go  back  a 
little.  It  is  wonderful  to  draw  upon  leg- 
islative history  that  comes  within  the 
compa.ss  of  one's  own  experience:  but 
vvhen  this  bill  was  up  in  the  Congress  in 
1933 — and  I  was  over  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol,  .-erv.n^'  my  third  or  fourth 
term  in  the  House— Franklin  Roosevelt 
wa.s  the  President  then,  and  what  did  he 
say  when  he  m.essaged  the  Congress 
about  this  bill''    He  said : 

Ty.9rp  are  rr..!.x". v  — 

Let  me  repeat — 

T'r.e.-e  :ire  many  purely  local  pursuits  and 
ser.ices  which  no  Federal  legislation  can 
effectively  cover 

That  is  not  the  Republican  leader  of 
the  US.  Senate  speaking  in  1960.  That 
IS  Franklin  Roosevelt  speaking  in  1938. 

Who  handled  the  bill  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate at  the  time'  The  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  who  .eraces  the 
i^uprem.e  Court  of  the  United  States  to- 
day He  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  this  body  when  this  bill  was 
handled.  His  nam^e  is  Hugo  Black. 
What  did  he  say  ?    He  said : 

Bu.-iinesses  of  a  purely  local  type  which 
serve  a  particular  local  community  and 
•.vhlcii  do  not  send  their  products  Into  the 
stream  of  Interstate  commerce  can  better 
be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  communi- 
ties In  which  the  business  units  operate. 

That  is  not  the  Republican  leader  of 
the  Senate  talkmsr  in  1960.  That  is  the 
ver>-  Honorable  Hugo  Black.  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  speaking,  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  this  body  and  handling  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938. 

So,  ^L'■.  President.  I  feel  that  I  am  in 
pretty  good  company  on  this  whole 
question. 

My  distinguished  friend  mentioned  the 
lobbyists  who  are  around.  It  is  so  easy 
to  talk  about  them.  But,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  other  lobbies  besides  business 
lobbies,  and  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
now  that  an  indirect  message  came  to 
vaf^  from  those  who  represent  organized 
labor,  exprpssinar  the  hope  that  the  sub- 
stitute would  not  be  adopted.  They  did 
:'ot  come  to  me  directly,  although  I  have 
had  quite  a  bit  of  experience  with  that. 
The  corridors  were  so  congested  with 
labor  '.obbyi.=;t.=;.  whpn  we  sat  for  11  days 
;n  the  old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  on 
the  Landrum-Griffin  bill,  that  one  could 
not  get  through. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 


Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr   DIRKSEN     I  yield  with  pleasure 

^L'•.  MORSE  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  does  not  think  I  excluded  labor 
lobbies.  I  disagree  with  them  for  con- 
cessions they  have  already  made  on  the 
minimum  wage  bill  and  on  one  or  two 
they  apparently  are  willing  to  make.  I 
happen  to  think  that  a  labor  leader  who 
occupies  the  position  he  does  should  not 
be  a  party  to  compromising  and  elim- 
inating from  the  bill  parts  that  should 
be  covered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
humble  country  way,  I  make  the  record. 
I  do  not  try  to  unnecessarily  embarrass 
anybody.  I  do  not  unnecessarily  men- 
tion names  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
subject  them  to  scorn  and  ridicule.  I 
know  what  I  know,  and  that  I  know. 

It  is  that  simple. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  is  not  any 
point  in  my  carrying  on  this  discussion 
any  longer.  The  substitute  is  here.  It 
is  very  simple.  In  my  judgm.ent,  it  >*-ill 
be  that  or  nothing. 

I  would  rather  go  to  the  House  with 
something  that  closely  approximates 
what  they  have  already  taken  action 
on.  The  clock  is  running  out.  The 
calendar  is  running  out.  There  are  not 
many  days  left  before  this  resumed  ses- 
sion will  close  its  tent  like  Abou  Ben 
Adhem  and  silently  makes  its  way  into 
the  political  deserts  of  this  country 

Mr.  MORSE.     Steals  away. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Steals  away.  That 
is  right.  It  shows  how  inept  I  am  in 
this  land  of  romance  and  poetry;  but 
"steals"  away  is  the  word. 

Time  is  running  out,  but  when  we 
get  through  we  must  go  to  conference. 
There  will  be  some  rugged  conferees 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
Then  this  measure  must  go  to  the  White 
House  for  the  President's  approval. 
And  may  I  guard,  with  every  fiber  of 
strength  in  my  being,  any  statement 
I  might  make  that  the  President  might 
or  might  not  veto  the  bill.  I  do  not 
know;  and  I  want  to  say,  to  the  ever- 
lasting glory  of  President  Eisenhower, 
close  as  I  have  been  to  him.  and  long 
as  I  have  carried  the  standard  for  him, 
that  never,  never  in  advance  has  he  ever 
intimated  to  me  whether  he  would  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  a  bill  until  his  sig- 
nature had  or  had  not  been  affixed  to 
the  message.  But  I  do  know  this,  and 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Oregon 
knows  it;  he  knows  what  it  is  to  have 
these  rugged  House  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table.  They  just  set 
their  feet  and  say.  "This  is  as  far  as  it 
goes.  •     And  they  are  fundamentalists. 

When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  I 
thought  the  Senate  was  prepared  to 
destroy  the  country  and  that  the  only 
hope  for  this  Republic  and  constitutional 
government  was  at  the  other  end  of  this 
body.  Then  I  graduated  and  came  over 
here,  and  I  want  to  feel  that  here  re- 
poses the  last  best  hope  of  a  citizerur 
dedicated  to  freedom  and  to  the  proper 
place  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
Federal-State  relationship. 

I  can  understand  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Oregon.    He  wants  to  go  all 


the  way — whole  hog.  That  is  it.  Brush 
out  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Even  when  we  were  discussing 
homeworkers,  he  had  qualms,  he  had 
compunctions,  he  had  deep  and  writhing 
anxiety  about  even  those  F>eople,  work- 
ing in  homes,  making  Christmas  tree 
ornaments,  because  maybe  they  were 
outside  the  stream  of  commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

So  I  have  waited  all  these  days,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  to  get  in  a 
word  on  this  bill.  This  substitute  repre- 
sents my  convictions.  It  has  been  my 
conviction  ever  since  I  can  remember. 
I  have  an  abiding  respect  for  the  com- 
merce clause.  I  have  an  abiding  resp>ect 
for  the  whole  Federal-State  relationship. 
But  if  the  Federal  power  is  built  up  con- 
tinuously, the  States  must  necessarily 
suffer,  and  there  will  be  an  erosion  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities they  enjoy. 

When  that  great  document  was  for- 
mulated, the  representatives  delegated 
powers  to  the  Central  Government,  and 
that  is  all  the  power  they  granted.  That 
is  what  the  peoples  representatives  at 
the  constitutional  convention  gave  us. 
They  made  it  pretty  sf>ecific.  When  that 
was  over,  they  wrote  another  great  resid- 
ual clause  in  that  document  and  they 
said.  "The  powers  not  delegated  are  re- 
served to  the  States." 

Before  I  ever  lay  a  profane  hand  upon 
and  try  to  desecrate  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution  I  shall  wish  to  go  back 
home  and  to  ask  the  people  of  my  own 
great  commonwealth  whether  that  is  to 
their  liking  and  whether  they  approve 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  yield 
my.self  1  additional  minute. 

When  we  come  to  that  day.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  shall  certainly  in  due  course  go 
further  than  that,  as  I  indicated  This, 
of  course.  I  must  emphasize  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Oregon.  I  love 
that  word  "Oregon."  with  its  rounded 
sound. 

Mr.  MORSE.     It  is  beautiful. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  used  to  refer  to  my 
distinguished  friend  Wayne  Morse  from 
the  great  Irish  State  of  ORegon.  Peo- 
ple always  thought  that  was  rather 
amusing.  [Laughter.]  I  thought  it  was 
amusing. 

Mr  President.  I  must  remind  my  friend 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  opened  the  debate  on  this 
subject  with  a  prepared  statement.  I 
went  through  it  late  at  night.  That  is 
about  the  only  time  one  can  get  any  work 
done,  without  the  telephone  jangling  in 
his  ear.  I  went  over  it.  I  read  it  and  I 
reread  it.  I  was  so  filled  with  trepida- 
tion that  it  disturbed  my  slumber  and 
made  me  a  restive  and  fitful  person  all 
night. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  2  additional  minutes,  because  I 
must  now  refresh  my  friend,  in  case  he 
was  not  present. 

This  is  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  said  In  his  opening 
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statement  on  the  bill.  He  disposed  of  the 
whole  Federal-State  relationship  in  one 
sentence.  I  wish  I  had  the  capacity.  Mr. 
President,  to  make  the  grandiloquent 
flourish,  to  accompany  It  with  three  or 
four  words,  and  to  *ay.  "You  are  cast 
Into  outer  darkness;  you  have  no  valid- 
ity." 

This  Is  what  he  said  with  resp)ect  to  the 
Federal-State  relationship: 

There  is  no  merit  to  the  argument  tiiat  the 
blU  changes  the  balance  between  State  and 
Federal  authority. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  had  the  capacity 
to  dispose  of  that  great  and  engaging 
challenge  on  the  firmament  of  America. 
I  think  I  would  ask  the  President  to  ap- 
point me  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  I  would  write  the  short- 
est opinions  of  any  Justice  who  ever  sat 
there.  I  would  simply  wave  these  prob- 
lems away  with  a  few  flourishes  of  lan- 
guage. 

The  Senator  said  something  else  which 
to  me  was  tremendoiisly  emphatic.  I 
shall  read  It  to  my  distinguished  and 
affable  friend  from  Oregon  These  are 
not  the  words  of  the  minority  leader. 
These  are  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  as  he  ad- 
dressed the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  10th  day 
of  August.  In  the  evening     He  said: 

The  enactment  of  thla  bill  Is  only  one 
step — 

I  want  this  to  sink  In. 

The  enactment  of  this  bli:  la  only  one  etpp 
but  an  etsentlal  step,  forward,  as  we  cross 
thU  frontier  to  grasp  the  high  opportunities 
which  face  the  Nation. 

We  shall  hear  a  great  deal  about  that 
frontier  business.     [Laughter.  1 

So  this  Is  only  one  step.  I  always  as- 
sociate a  frontier  with  wood,  because, 
after  all.  the  pioneers  had  to  build  log 
cabins.  They  had  no  nails,  so  they  used 
wooden  pegs  and  dowels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illmols  has 
again  expired 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

They  used  wooden  pegs  and  dowels. 
They  had  no  glass,  so  they  used  oiled 
paper.  They  had  quite  a  time  of  it.  It 
was  a  sort  of  wooden  age. 

When  I  saw  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
Los  Angeles  t)eatlng  that  old  gavel.  I 
knew  what  had  happened,  because  the 
splinters  flew  In  all  directions — they  even 
got  Into  the  platform  (laughter],  and 
they  got  into  the  new  frontier. 

So  this  Is  but  one  step  as  we  move  to 
the  new  frontier:  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  from  the  explored  to  the  un- 
explored, from  the  found  to  the  unfoimd. 
It  is  a  great  business.  But  when  I  take 
that  step,  I  say  to  my  friend,  no  matter 
how  long  or  how  short  the  step  may  be.  I 
hope  that  my  actions  will  always  be  com- 
patible with  the  clauses  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  vouchsafed 
to  us  by  sacrifice,  rounded  out  in  fire, 
and  tested  by  human  experience  In  all 
Its  complexities  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Earnestly  do  I  entreat  the  Senator  to 
find  now  the  errors  of  his  ways  and  to 
not  persist  In  them,  but  to  support  the 


substitute  as  something  we  can  get, 
something  on  which  we  can  deal  with  the 
House  conferees,  something  for  which 
we  are  certain  to  get  appioval  by  the 
President. 

Then.  Like  Abou  Ben  .A.d!iem.  when  we 
march  into  the  political  desert  to  charm 
the  voters  back  home  the  Senator  and  I 
can  shake  hands  and  say.  "Out  of  the 
affabiUty  and  out  of  the  great  under- 
standing we  finally  got  a  bill." 

So  I  adjure  the  Senator,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Solomon,  Was  it  not  he  who 
pleaded  with  the  Lord  for  understand- 
ing? The  Lord  .said.  "Ask  what  I  shall 
give  thee."  And  Solomon  said.  "Give 
therefore  thy  servant  an  understanding 
heart." 

Have  an  understanding  heart. 
1  Laughter.] 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  express  from 
the  depth  of  my  heart  my  appreciation 
to  the  minority  leader  for  the  great 
campaign  speech  he  has  made  m  behalf 
of  the  Democratic  nominee.  In  quoting 
from  the  very  able  and  brilliant  speech 
the  Democratic  nominee  made  in  sup- 
port of  the  committee  bill,  he  pointed 
out.  In  effect,  that  he  Is  a  man  of  vision, 
a  man  who  proposes  we  go  forward  and 
not  backward.  Our  nominee  Is  a  man 
who  rightly  gave  notice  that  this  is  the 
next  step  in  tills  whole  matter  of  the 
fair  labor  standards  in  our  country. 

The  obligation  of  the  Congress  will 
never  be  kept  and  fulfilled,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, until  we  bring  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  all  those  who  are 
entitled  to  protection  under  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution. 

That  Is  all  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, in  effect,  promised  to  do  by  his 
speech.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  think 
he  is  well  qualified  for  the  great  office 
he  seeks. 

My  friend  from  Illinois  quoted  from 
the  stat«nent  which  Justice  Hugo  Black 
made  when  he  was  a  U.S.  Senator.  First. 
I  point  out  that  it  was  an  irrelevant 
statement  for  him  to  cite,  because  it  has 
no  bearing  upon  the  specifics  of  the 
proposed  legislation  before  us. 

But  let  us  consider  the  principle 
which  the  quotation  from  Hugo  Black 
sought  to  set  forth. 

It  is  one  tiling  to  sit  in  the  Senate  and 
look  at  a  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
but  it  is  another  thing  to  don  the  black 
robes  of  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
and  sit  In  judgment,  on  that  high  tribu- 
nal, on  the  evidence  presented  in  a  case, 
and  apply  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  a  given  law  and  a  given  case. 

In  that  latter  capacity.  Mr.  Justice 
Hugo  Black  in  decision  after  decision  has 
found  that  workers  who.  it  had  been 
argued,  were  not  covered  under  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  are  in 
fact  covered.  So  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  the  future  and  the  destiny  of  our 
committee  bill  to  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
for  decision,  and  I  am  .sati-sfied  that  the 
finding  will  be  that  we  have  passed  a 
constitutional  bill. 


The  Senate  from  Illinois  [Mr  Dirk- 
sen]  argued  aeain  with  re.spect  to  the 
delegation  of  authority  under  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  this  ix)wer  has  been  dele- 
gated to  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
Those  of  us  who  support  the  biil  say  that 
it  has  been,  and  we  are  willing  to  test  our 
position  by  passing  the  bill  and  taking  it 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

If  power  has  been  delegated  under  the 
commerce  clause,  then  I  am  opposed  to 
any  discriminatory  exercise  of  it. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  I  say  that  it  is 
discriminatory-  to  deny  full  protection  of 
the  commerce  clause  to  workers  in  this 
coimtiT.  It  is  unfair  to  say  to  one  group 
of  workers,  "You  shall  have  protection, " 
and  to  another  group  of  workers.  Pres- 
sures and  expediencies  being  what  they 
are.  we  are  going  to  deny  similar  protec- 
tion to  you." 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  quoted  from 
a  statement  of  the  great  Franklin  Roose- 
velt in  1938.  when  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  was  passed  for  the  first  time. 
As  the  clock  above  the  desk  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  continues  to  move,  as  time 
passes,  much  time  has  pa,ssed  since  1938, 
and  during  that  passage  of  time  many 
dynamic  changes  in  the  economy  of  this 
country  have  occurred 

Our  economy  has  so  changed  that  It 
is  inconceivable  that  what  might  easily 
have  been  Intrastate  commerce  in  1938 
is  now  interstate  commerce,  because  of 
the  great  changes  In  the  operation  of 
our  economy  itself. 

Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that,  after  all,  the  concept  of  the  com- 
merce clause  has  been  mierpreted  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  m  that  intervening 
time  as  a  dynamic,  changing  concept,  not 
as  a  dead  letter  of  the  law. 

Therefore  I  turn  to  a  series  of  cases 
which  I  think  bear  very  definitely  upon 
this  constitutional  legal  issue  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  in  the  case  of 
Meatcutters  v.  Fairlawn  Markets,  353 
U.S.,  page  22.  I  shall  not  read  the  en- 
tire decision,  although  it  Is  very  brief. 
However,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  entire  decision  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cvttebs  and  BtrrcHia 
Workmen-  of  North  America,  Local  No. 
427.  AFL,  ET  AL..  Petitioners  r.  Fairlawn 
Meats.  Inc..  No.  41 

(Argued  Jan.  16.  1957— Decided  Mar.  25,  1957) 
Action  by  employer  for  an  injunction 
against  picketing  of  Its  premises  The  court 
of  appeals  (99  Ohio  App.  517.  135  N.E.  2d 
689)  held  that  union's  picketing  was  un- 
lawful according  to  Ohio  policy,  and  con- 
tinued In  effect  Injunction  granted  by  court 
of  common  pleas,  and  union  appealed.  The 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  (164  Ohio  St.  285.  130 
N.E.  2d  237)  dismissed  appeal  and  union 
brought  certiorari.  The  Supreme  Court.  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  held  that  effort  by 
union  not  representing  a  majority  of  em- 
ployer's employees  to  compel  employer  to 
agree  to  a  union  shop  contract,  was  con- 
duct of  which  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  had  taken  hold,  and  therefore.  In  the 
absence  of  a  cession  agreement  between  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  a  State 
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ageacy  in  accordance  with  statute  empower- 
Iriij  National  Board  to  cede  Its  Jurisdiction 
over  unfair  labor  practices  affectlni;  com- 
rr.frce  tr  a  State  agency.  State  couid  not 
a-Tord  a  remedy  parallel  to  that  provided  by 
the  National  Act.  and  State  co'.irf.s  wf-<» 
without  jurisdiction  to  do  so 

Vacated  and  remanded. 

For  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr  Ju.stice 
Burton  and  Mr  Jtistice  CariC  see  353  U.S. 
1.  77  S.  Ct   609 

1.  L\soa  RELAmss   ^=360 

Interstate  purchases  of  slightly  more  than 
$100,000  out  of  total  purchases  of  not  quite 
9900,000  per  year  by  employer  operating 
certain  retail  meat  markets,  were  not  so 
negligible  that  employer's  business  could 
not  be  said  to  affect  Interstate  commerce 
within  meaning  of  section  of  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  defining  term  "affecting  com- 
merce '  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (sec. 
2(7»,  29  use  A.   152(71  ). 

See  publication  Words  and  Phrases."  for 
other  judicial  constructions  and  definitions 
of   'Affecting  Commerce." 

2.  LABOR    RELATIONS    0=>  50S 

Where  an  employer's  interstate  activity 
conaUted  of  purchases  of  slightly  more  than 
ftlOO.OOO  worth  of  merchandise  out  of  to- 
tal annual  pur:hases  of  not  qultt  8900.000, 
and  all  of  employer's  sales  were  Intrastate, 
Supreme  Court  would  assume  that  National 
Labor  Relations  B'3ard  would  decline  Juris- 
diction, in  view  of  fact  that  Board's  cur- 
rent standards  for  asserting  Jurisdiction 
over  retail  stores  called  for  annual  direct 
imports  from  out  of  State  of  $1  million  or 
indirect  Imports  of  $2  million. 

3.  L.\BOH    RELATIONS    G==>  5 1  0 

Portion  of  statute  empowering  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  cede  its  Jurisdic- 
tion over  unfair  labor  practices  affecting 
commerce  to  a  State  agency,  operates  to 
exclude  State  c-jurts  from  disputes  within 
National  Bor.rd's  jurisdiction  in  the  absence 
of  a  cesslcn  agreement,  as  well  as  operating 
to  exclude  State  labor  boards  from  such  dis- 
putes. National  Labor  Re'atlons  Act  (see. 
lOiai    as  am.ended   29   USCA.  sec.   160ia)). 

See  publication  Words  and  Phrases  for 
other  judicial  constructli. ns  and  definitions 
of  "State  Agency  " 

4  LABOR    RELATIONS     C=^  5  1  0 

Effort  by  union  not  representing  major- 
ity of  employer',?  employees  to  compel  em- 
ployer to  agree  to  union  shop  contract  was 
conduct  of  which  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  had  taken  hold,  and  therefore.  In 
the  absence  of  cession  agreement  between 
National  Board  and  .i  Sttite  agency  in  ac- 
cordance with  statute  empo-^'erlng  National 
Board  to  cede  Its  Jurisdiction  over  unfair 
labor  practices  affecting  commerce  to  a 
State  agency,  State  could  not  afford  a  rem- 
edy parallel  to  that  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional act  and  State  courts  were  without 
Jurisdiction  to  do  so.  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  'sees.  8ib)(2),  10(a)  as  amend- 
ed '29  U  S  C  A    sees    158(b) (2),  160(a)). 

5  LABOR    RELATIONS    C==  510 

Power  to  determine  whether  State  ac- 
tion should  be  permitted  within  an  area 
of  comm.erce  which  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  elected  not  to  enter  because 
State  law  is  consistent  with  Federal  policy 
was  given  to  the  National  Labor  Tlelatlons 
Board,  guided  by  language  of  statute  em- 
powering such  Board  to  cede  Its  Jurisdiction 
to  a  State  agency,  and  such  decision  can- 
not be  made  by  State  labor  agencies.  State 
courts  or  the  Supreme  Court.  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  (sec.  10(a)  as  amended 
29  US  C  A    sec    160ia)  ). 

Mr.  Mozart  G  Ratner.  Chicago,  111.,  for 
petitioners 

Mr.  Stanley  Denllng^r  Akron,  Ohio,  for 
respondent 

Mr  Chief  Justice  Warren  d^ll-er^d  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 


Respondent  operates  three  meat  markets 
In  the  vicinity  of  Akron,  Ohio.  All  of  Ita 
.s.iles  are  Intrastate,  but  of  its  purchases  In 
1  year  totaling  not  quite  $900,000,  slightly 
more  than  $100,000  worth  came  from  outside 
Ohio  directly  and  as  much  or  more  Indl-. 
rectly.  Petitioner  union,  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  organize  respondent's  em- 
ployees, asked  respondent  for  recognition  as 
their  bargaining  agent  and  for  a  union  shop 
contract.  When  respondent  refused  to  enter 
into  such  a  contract,  the  union  picketed  re- 
spondent's stores  and  put  some  secondary 
pressure  on  Its  suppliers.  Upon  respondent's 
complaint,  the  court  of  common  pleas  en- 
joined the  union  from  picketing  respondent, 
from  trespassing  uF)on  respondent's  premises 
and  from  exerting  secondary  pressure  on  the 
suppliers.  Petitioners  objected  throughout 
that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  was  exclusive.  On  appeal, 
the  Ohio  Court  of  Appeals  (99  Ohio  App.  517. 
135  Nj;.  2d  692)  found  that  respondent's 
business  was  "purely  of  a  local  character" 
and  Interstate  commerce,  therefore,  was  not 
burdened  or  obstructed.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals held  that  the  union's  picketing  was 
unlawful  according  to  Ohio  policy,  and  It 
continued  In  effect  the  Injunction  granted 
by  the  court  of  common  pleas.'  The  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  dismissed  an  appeal  "for 
the  reason  that  no  debatable  constitutional 
question  is  Involved." »  We  granted  cer- 
tiorari   (351   U.S.  922,   76  S.Ct.  779). 

(1,  21  We  do  not  agree  that  respondent's 
Interstate  purchases  were  so  negligible  that 
its  business  cannot  be  said  to  affect  inter- 
state commerce  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 2(7)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.'  Cf.  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v. 
Denver  Building  &  Construction  Trades 
Council  (341  U.S.  675.  683-685.  71  S.  Ct. 
943.  948-949,  95  L.  Ed.  1284).  In  thU  case. 
unlike  Guss  v.  Utah  Labor  Relations  Board 
(353  U.S.  1.  77  S.  Ct.  598),  and  San  Diego 
Building  Trades  Council  v.  Garmon  (353 
U.S.  26,  77  S.  Ct.  607),  no  effort  was  made  to 
invoke  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Although  the  ex- 
tent of  respondent's  Interstate  actU-lty  seems 
greater  even  than  that  In  Building  Trades 
Council  V.  Kinard  Construction  Co.  (346  U.S. 
933.  74  S.  Ct.  373,  98  L.  Ed.  423 » ,  we  will 
assume  that  this  is  a  case  where  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  Board  would  decline  Juris- 
diction.' 

[3.  4)  On  this  view  of  the  case,  our  decision 
in  Guss  V.  Utah  Labor  Relations  Board  (353 
US.  1,  77  S.  Ct.  598),  controls.  If  the  pro- 
viso to  section  10(a)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  160(a)  )  oper- 
ates to  exclude  State  labor  boards  from 
disputes  within  the  National  Board's  Juris- 
diction In  the  absence  of  a  cession  agreement, 
it  must  also  exclude  State  courts.  See  Gar- 
ner V.  Teamsters,  etc.,  Union  (346  U.S.  485, 
491.  74  S.  Ct.  161.  166.  98  L.  Ed.  228).  The 
conduct  here  restrained — an  effort  by  a 
union  not  representing  a  majority  of  his  em- 
ployees to  compel  an  employer  to  agree  to  a 
union  shop  contract — is  conduct  of  which  the 
National  Act  has  taken  hold.  Section  8(b) 
(2),  61  Stat.  141,  29  U.S.C.  158  (b)(2),  29 
USCA.  158(b)(2).  Gamer  v.  Teamsters, 
etc..  Union,  supra,  teaches  that  In  such  clr- 


'  99    Ohio   App.   517,    135   N.E.    2d   689. 

2  164  Ohio  St.  285.  130  N.E.  2d  237. 

'61  Stat.  138.  29  U.S.C.  152(7).  29  US  C-A. 
15'2(7). 

♦  The  Board's  current  standards  for  assert- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  retail  stores  call  for  an- 
nual direct  imports  from  out  of  State  of  $1 
million  or  indirect  imports  of  $2  million. 
Hogue  &  Knott  Supermarkets  (110  N.L.R.B. 
543).  We  leave  aside  the  question  whether 
the  presence  of  secondary  pressure  on  re- 
spondent's suppliers  would  have  affected  the 
B'jard's  decision  whether  to  take  Jurisdic- 
tion. 


cumstances  a  State  cannot  afford  a  remedy 
parallel  to  that  provided  by  the  act. 

(5)  It  is  urged  In  this  case  and  Its  com- 
panions, however,  that  State  action  should 
be  permitted  within  the  area  of  commerce 
which  the  National  Board  has  elected  not  to 
enter  when  such  action  Is  consistent  with  the 
policy  of  the  National  Act-  We  stated  our 
belief  in  Gu.is  v  Utah  Labor  Relations  Board 
(353  U.S.  10,  11,  77  S.  Ct.  603)  that  "Con- 
gress has  expressed  Its  Judgment  in  favor  of 
uniformity."  We  add  that  Congress  did  not 
leave  It  to  State  labor  agencies,  to  State 
courts  or  to  this  Court  to  decide  how  con- 
sistent with  Federal  policy  State  law  must 
be.  The  power  to  make  that  decision  in  the 
first  instance  was  given  to  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board,  guided  by  the  language 
of  the  proviso  to  section  10(a).  This  case  Is 
an  excellent  example  of  one  of  the  reasons 
why.  It  may  be.  Congress  was  specific  In  Its 
requirement  of  unlfonnlty.  Petitioners  here 
contend  that  respondent  was  guilty  of  what 
would  be  unfair  labor  practices  under  the 
National  Act  and  that  the  outcome  of  pro- 
ceedings before  the  National  Board  would, 
for  that  reason,  have  been  entirely  different 
from  the  outcome  of  the  proceedings  In  the 
State  coxirts.  Without  expressing  any  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  the  record  bears  out  its 
factual  contention,  we  note  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Ohio  Court  of  Appeals  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  alleged  unfair  labor  practice 
activity  of  the  employer.  Thus,  it  cannot  be 
said  with  certainty  whether  the  State  court's 
decree  Is  consistent  with  the  National  Act. 

One  final  point  remains  to  be  considered. 
At  two  of  respondent's  stores,  located  in  sub- 
urban shopping  centers,  the  picketing  oc- 
curred on  land  owned  by  or  leased  to  re- 
spondent though  open  to  the  public  for  ac- 
cess to  the  stores.  As  one  of  the  reasons  for 
finding  the  picketing  unlawful,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  recited  this  fact,  and  "trespassing 
upon  plaintiff's  property"  Is  one  of  the  ac- 
tivltiea  specifically  enjoined.  Whether  a 
State  may  frame  and  enforce  an  injunction 
aimed  narrowly  at  a  trespass  of  this  sort  is 
a  question  that  Is  not  here.  Here  the  uni- 
tary Judgment  of  the  Ohio  court  was  based 
on  the  erroneous  premise  that  it  had  power 
to  reach  the  union's  conduct  In  Its  entirety. 
Whether  its  conclusion  as  to  the  mere  act 
of  trespass  would  have  been  the  same  out- 
side of  the  context  of  petitioner's  other  con- 
duct we  cannot  know.  The  Judgment  there- 
fore is  vacated  and  the  case  remanded  for 
proceedings  not  inconsistent  with  this 
opinion. 

Vacated  and  remanded 

Mr.  Justice  Whittaker  took  no  part  in  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  this  case 

For  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Bur- 
ton and  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  see  353  US.  1,  77 
S.  Ct.  609. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Pairlawn  Markets 
case  is  one  of  the  decisions  to  which  I 
referred  earlier  in  my  speech  and  from 
which  I  intended  to  take  quotations.  Let 
me  cite  some  other  cases. 

The  act  on  its  face  thus  evidences  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  exercise  what- 
ever power  is  constitutionally  given  to  it 
to  regulate  commerce  NLRB  v.  Fainblatt 
(306  U.S.  601 ». 

But  even  if  the  activity  be  local  and 
though  It  may  n^t  be  regarded  as  commerce, 
it  may  still,  whatever  its  nature,  be  reached 
by  Congress  if  it  exerts  a  substantial  eco- 
nomic effect  on  Interstate  commerce,  and 
this  irrespective  of  whether  such  effect  is 
what  might  at  some  earlier  time  have  been 
defined  as  "direct"  or  "indirect" — Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  (136  F.  (ad)  175,  180  (CCA. 
7)). 

The  following  cases  decided  by  the 
courts  show  the  exercise  of  the  Federal 
power  In  the  kind  of  enterprise  indi- 
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cated:  A  city  transit  company — Balti- 
more Transit  v.  NLRB  (certiorari  de- 
nied. 321  U.S.  795';  local  retail  lumber 
yards — San  Diego  Unions  v.  Garmon 
«353  U.S.  27  >:  department  stores — May 
Department  Store  v.  NLRB  <326  U.S. 
376 »  ;  a  fruit  packing  company — Santa 
Cruz  Food  Packing  Co.  v.  NLRB  (303 
U.S.  453 » ;  a  small  building  contractor — 
Denver  Building  Trades  v.  NLRB  1341 
U.S.  675 >  :  hotels — Leedom  v.  Hotel  Em- 
ployees 1358  U.S.  99  >. 

I  have  selected  only  a  few  decisions. 
Throughout  this  line  of  decisions  runs 
the  constitutional  principle  to  which  I 
now  allude,  and  on  which  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  premise  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  in  the  Fairlawn 
case  said : 

Respondent  operates  three  meat  markets 
in  the  vicinity  of  Akron.  Ohio.  All  of  its 
sales  are  Intrastate,  but  of  Its  purchases  in 
1  year  totaling  not  quite  $900,000,  slightly 
more  than  $100,000  worth  came  from  outside 
Ohio  directly  and  as  much  or  more  Indi- 
rectly. Petitioner  union,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  organize  respondent's  em- 
ployees, asked  respondent  for  recognition  as 
their  bargaining  agent  and  for  a  union  shop 
contract.  When  respondent  refused  to  enter 
into  such  a  contract,  the  union  picketed 
respondent's  stores  and  put  some  secondary 
pressure  on  its  suppliers.  Upon  resjjond- 
ent's  complaint,  the  court  of  common  pleas 
enjoined  the  union  from  picketing  respond- 
ent, from  trespassing  upon  respondent's 
premises,  and  from  exerting  secondary  pres- 
sure on  the  suppliers  Petitioners  objected 
throughout  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  was  exclusive. 
On  appeal,  the  Ohio  Court  of  ApF>eals  (99 
Ohio  App.  517.  135  N  E.  2d  692)  found  that 
respondent's  business  was  purely  of  a  local 
character  and  interstate  commerce,  there- 
fore, was  not  burdened  or  obstruct«d.  The 
court  of  appeals  held  that  the  union's 
picketing  was  unlawful  according  to  Ohio 
policy,  and  it  continued  In  effect  the  in- 
junction granted  by  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  dismissed 
an  appeal  for  the  reason  that  no  debatable 
constitutional  question  is  Involved.  We 
granted  certiorari.  351  US.  922,  76  S.  Ct.  779. 

[1.  2 1  We  do  not  agree  that  respondent's 
Interstate  purchases  were  so  negligible  that 
Its  business  cannot  be  said  to  affect  Inter- 
state commerce  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 2(7)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  Cf.  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v. 
Denver  Building  <L-  Construction  Trades 
Council  (341  US  675,  683-885.  71  S.  Ct.  943. 
948-949.  95  L.  Ed.  1284).  In  this  case,  un- 
like Guss  v.  Utah  Labor  Relations  Board  (353 
US.  1,  77  S.  Ct.  598).  and  San  Diego  Butlding 
Trades  Council  v.  Garmon  (353  U.S.  26.  77 
S  Ct.  607).  no  effort  was  made  to  Invoke  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Although  the  extent  of  respondent's 
interstate  activity  seems  greater  even  than 
that  in  Building  Trades  Council  v.  Kinard 
Construction  Co.  (346  VS.  933.  74  S.  Ct.  373. 
98  L.  Ed.  423).  we  will  assume  that  this  is 
a  case  where  It  was  obvious  that  the  Board 
would  decline  Jurisdiction. 

1 3.  4]  On  this  view  of  the  case,  our  deci- 
sion in  Guss  V.  Utah  Labor  Relations  Board 
(353  U.S.  1.  77  S.  Ct.  598).  controls.  If  the 
proviso  to  section  10(a)  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act.  29  U.S.C.A.  section  160(a) 
operates  to  exclude  State  labor  boards  from 
disputes  within  the  National  Board's  Juris- 
diction in  the  absence  of  a  cession  agree- 
ment. It  must  also  exclude  State  courts.  See 
Gamer  v.  Teamsters,  etc  .  Union  (846  U.S. 
485.  491.  74  S.  Ct.  161,  166,  98  L.  Ed.  228 1 . 
The  conduct  here  restrained — an  effort  by  a 


union  not  representing  a  majority  of  his 
employees  to  compel  an  employer  to  agree 
to  a  union  shop  contract — is  conduct  of 
which  the  National  Act  has  taken  hold. 
Section  8(b)(2),  61  Stat.  141,  29  U.S.C.  secr 
tion  158(b)(2),  29  U5.C.A.  section  158(b) 
(2).  Gamer  v.  Teamsters,  etc..  Union, 
supra,  teaches  that  in  such  circumstances  a 
State  cannot  afford  a  remedy  parallel  to  that 
provided  by  the  Act. 

[5]  It  Is  urged  in  this  case  and  its  com- 
panions, however,  that  State  action  should 
be  permitted  within  the  area  of  commerce 
which  the  National  Board  has  elected  not  to 
enter  when  such  action  is  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  the  National  Act.  We  stated 
our  belief  In  Guss  v.  Utah  Labor  Relations 
Board  (353  U.S.  10.  11,  77  S.  Ct.  603)  that 
"Congress  has  expressed  Its  Judgment  in 
favor  of  uniformity."  We  add  that  Congress 
did  not  leave  It  to  Stat"  labor  agencies,  to 
State  courts  or  to  this  Court  to  decide  how 
consistent  with  Federal  policy  State  law- 
must  be. 

I  cite  that  case  not  for  the  latter  part 
of  it.  but  for  the  point  that  the  Supreme 
Court  found  that  in  a  fact  situation  such 
as  the  one  before  the  Court,  this  partic- 
ular concern  engaged  in  a  business  that 
affected  interstate  commerce  and  there- 
fore fell  within  Federal  jurisdiction. 

Senators  will  find  the  same  premise 
running  through  the  other  cases.  Mr. 
Hugo  Black  participated  in  several  of 
those  cases  to  sustain  the  position  that 
the  commerce  clause  applies  to  the  fact 
situations  of  those  cases. 

I  close  now  by  saying  that  the  issue 
before  us  is  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
will  deny  to  many  thousands  of  work- 
ers in  this  country  the  protection  of  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
merely  because  of  great  employer  pres- 
sure, on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  to 
their  economic  disadvantage  to  have  to 
pay  these  workers  a  decent  wage. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Dirksen]  makes  a  very  persuasive  ap- 
peal in  regard  to  the  little  telephone 
operators  in  Illinois  and  the  supplying 
of  a  family  out  in  the  hills  with  tele- 
phone service.  He  forgot  to  tell  us  that 
the  Senate  bill  exempts  such  workers. 
They  are  not  covered.  He  made  that 
great  plea  before  the  Senate  committee. 
As  he  knows,  the  exemption  is  there. 

These  are  part-time  telephone  opera- 
tors. For  the  most  part,  they  are  the 
wives  of  farmers.  The  telephone  ex- 
change is  in  the  house,  and  the  house- 
wife goes  about  her  kitchen  business, 
and  still  operates  the  little  telephone  ex- 
change at  the  same  time.  A  persuasive 
appeal  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  behalf  of  those  operators,  and 
they  were  taken  care  of  in  the  pending 
biU. 

What  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wishes 
to  do  is  to  take  out  from  coverage  mil- 
lions of  workers  whom  the  committee  bill 
covers.  The  committee  bill  went  too  far 
in  the  direction  of  exemptions.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  Massachusets  and 
others  in  the  committee  felt  that  in  view 
of  the  situation  which  confronted  us  we 
ought  to  go  as  far  as  we  could  in  the 
committee  bill.  That  is  what  we  did  in 
bringing  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  says  that 
his  amendment  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  at 
this  time.  Time  will  tell.  We  are  going 
to  conference.  We  should  not  so  weaken 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 


we  will  weaken  our  coiiferees  in  confer- 
ence. The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  right : 
when  we  sit  down  with  House  conferees 
on  labor  legislation  we  are  in  a  very 
diflBcult  conference. 

We  found  that  out  last  September.  I 
refused  to  yield  last  September,  and  I 
shall  always  be  proud  of  the  record  I 
made  in  refusing  to  accept  concessions 
that  were  made  in  conference.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  that  the  situation 
is  parallel. 

Today,  both  the  Republican  Party  and 
the  Democratic  Party  are  pledged  to  the 
American  people  to  pass  Fair  Labor  Act 
amendments  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  believe  we  should  take  to  conference  a 
fair  bill.  The  bill  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy]  has 
brought  from  the  committee  to  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  fair  bill.  It  is  the  minimum  bill 
we  ought  to  take  to  conference.  There- 
fore, I  strongly  recommend  the  defeat  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WTLLL.\M3  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  minor- 
ity leader  to  clarify  one  portion  of  his 
substitute.  It  relates  to  the  portion 
dealing  with  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Samoa.  As  I  read  the  sub- 
stitute no  increase  Is  provided  in  the 
minimum  wage  for  those  areas.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  *In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  substitute  con- 
tains an  increase  from  $1  to  $1.15  for 
all  other  covered  workers,  is  it  equal  jus- 
tice for  some  covered  workers  to  be  ex- 
cluded? It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to 
cover  all  workers,  other  than  the  work- 
ers in  the  islands,  and  increase  their 
wage  to  $1.15.  the  substitute  should  at 
least  provide  a  percentage  increase  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  other  places.  As  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  knows,  under  the 
Kennedy  bill  the  increase  for  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  other  islands  is  fixed  at  15  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  left  it  precisely 
where  it  is.  Advisory  committees  may 
be  called  on  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
deal  with  that  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  But 
the  substitute  does  not  deal  '^ith  it..  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
point  out.  first,  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  workers  are  not  assured  by  the  in- 
dustrial commissions,  of  any  increase, 
and  to  that  extent  they  are  not  being 
accorded  equal  justice  with  other  cov- 
ered employees. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct;  there 
must  be  a  finding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
second  point  is  that  in  the  Northeastern 
part  of  the  country — and  I  represent  one 
of  the  States  there — there  is  an  exten- 
sive textile  and  garment  industry,  which 
is  in  competition  with  goods  produced  in 
Puerto  Rico.  There  is  the  fear  that  this 
new  disparity  will  produce  what  some  of 
us  describe  as  the  runaway  shop.  It 
runs  away  from  the  higher  cost  area  to 
the  lower  cost  area.  That  is  our  fear  in 
connection  \\-ith  the  substitute.    We  fear 
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that  It  will  create  an  Imbalance  In  our 
competitive  position  vis-a-vls  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  heard  no  compelling 
testimony  to  make  any  modlflcation  in 
that  respect  in  the  substitute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ne-.v  Jersey.  I  wish 
to  make  clear  that  there  is  this  disabil- 
ity. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  y:eM 
5  minutes  to  the  disting-'ui.shed  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr 
Clark : 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  it  seems 
desirable  to  state  for  the  Record  what 
is  wrong  with  the  Du-ksen  substitute 
amendment.  I  regret  that  my  powers  of 
wit  and  satire  are  not  such  that  I  can 
match  those  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
ether  99  Members  of  the  Senate  were  as 
clever  and  as  'Aitty  as  he.  we  would  be 
able  to  charge  admi:sion.  and  the  people 
m  the  galleries  wo'uld  be  wiling  to  pay 
It.  T\  is  might  help  ',o  reduce  the  def.cit 
which  has  marked  .so  many  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  But  I  do 
not  have  that  ability,  so  no  one  will  be 
amused  by  what  I  say.  However,  per- 
haps the  Rzcord  will  show  why.  in  my 
judgTnent,  the  Senate  will  roundly  de- 
feat the  Dirksen  am.endment. 

There  are  five  things  wrong  with  the 
Dirksen  ajnendment.  Plrst,  the  mini- 
mum wage  that  it  sets  is  too  low.  It 
seta*  the  m.axinium  figure  at  SI  15.  and 
that  is  too  low  to  enable  an  mdividual  to 
live  in  decency  m  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  areas  of  the  country  Certa-nly  ;t  is 
too  low  to  permit  an  individual  to  marry 
and  raise  a  family.  It  cannot  be  done. 
The  committee  bill  raises  the  minimum 
wage  in  gradual  stages  to  SI  25,  in  R':-- 
cordance  with  the  pledge  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform.  That,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  is  the  absolute  mirum'om. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  is  inade- 
quate, also,  in  that  the  wage  of  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  additional  em- 
ployees who  are  brought  undf^*-  coverage 
is  fixed  permanently  at  $1  an  hour. 
This  creates  rank  discrimination  be- 
tween those  presently  covered  and  those 
about  to  be  covered  to  the  tune  of  15 
cents  an  hour — no  irLsubstantiai  amount. 
There  Is  no  escalator  clause  for  the 
newly  covered.  They  remain  at  $1  an 
hour  until  such  time  as  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom,  in  later  years  undertakes  to 
raise  the  amoimt,  and  the  President  Is 
willing;  to  approve  it. 

Tliese  two  deficiencies  in  the  amount 
of  the  minimum  wage  would  be  suffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  call  for  the  defeat 
of  th'^  Dirksen  am^endment. 

The  second  thing  which  is  wrong  with 
the  amendment  Is  that  it  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  overtime.  It  deals  only  with 
the  minimum  wage,  whereas  the  com- 
mittee bill  makes  a  sincere  and  intelli- 
gent attempt  to  deal  with  the  overtime 
problem  thro'ugh  a  graduated  scale  of 
hours  which  may  be  worked,  the  number 
of  hours  decreasing  through  a  4-year 
per>d,  so  that  finally  a  40-hour  week  Is 
established  as  the  standard  number  of 
hours  of  weekly  work  for  those  who  must 
be  paid  a  mimmum  wage  for  those 
hours.     I  believe  the  failure  to  provide 


for  the  inclusion  of  overtime  ;.■^  a  major 
defect  in  the  Dirksen  amendmera 

The  third  Lhmg  wrong  with  tiie  pend- 
ing amendment  is  that  the  coverage  is 
too  narrow  The  committee  bill  would 
bring  under  its  covt^ragp  almost  5  million 
additional  employee.-^  Even  the  admin- 
stration  bill  would  bring  'mder  its  cov- 
erage 3.146,000  additional  employees. 
But  the  pallid  Dirksen  substitute  calls 
for  extended  coverage,  at  an  inadequate 
minimum  wage,  of  1,600,000  additional 
employees. 

The  fourth  thing  wrong  with  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  is  that  It  contains  sev- 
eral technical  deflciences.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  areas  in  which  minimum 
wage  legislation  must  operate  Is  with 
respect  to  employees  a  large  part  of 
whose  compensation  consists  of  tips. 
The  Dirksen  amendment  ducks  the 
whole  question.  It  brings  hotels  and 
restaurants  within  its  coverage  if  they 
are  large  enough  to  operate  in  two  or 
mo -e  States,  but  it  does  not  face  up  to 
the  problem  of -tips  Tins  is  a  leciinical 
deficiency  which  would  render  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  almost  impos- 
sible. 

Another  technic.ii  deficiency  is  that 
w'mle  the  amendment  deals  with  large- 
."^cale  chains  which  oper'tte  In  two  or 
more  States,  it  would  permit  a  large- 
scale  chain  which  operated  ui  only  one 
State  to  compete  with  chains  operatinc 
in  two  or  more  States  without  having 
to  pay  mmini-um  wages.  This  is  grossly 
unfair  m  connection  with  the  efforts 
being  made  to  bring  profitable  large- 
scale  chain  operations  within  the  mini- 
mum wage  law. 

The  third  technical  deficiency  ha.-, 
been  adverted  to  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
LLVMsl;  namely.  Li. at  the  Dirksen 
amendment  ignores  tiie  existence  of 
Puerto  Rico.  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  oilier  .^Vmerican  terri- 
tory where  wag.-s  are  abysmally  low. 
and  where  local  conditions  make  it  im- 
possible. If  not  undesirable,  to  extend 
the  full  benefits  of  the  mmim'um  wage 
1-^gislation.  However,  we  ought,  at  least, 
to  make  a  start.  The  Dirksen  substitute 
completely  ignores  the  problem. 

The  fifth  and  last  thing  which  is 
wrong  with  the  Dirksen  substitute,  to  my 
way  of  thlnkinig.  is  that  it  violates  both 
the  Republican  platform  and  the  Demo- 
cratic platform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  the  sad 
thing  to  me  is  to  .see  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  close  as  he  Is  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  going  to 
confer  with  him  about  matters  of  state 
once  or  twice  a  week,  coming  here  and. 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time  when  the 
Republican  National  Convention  adopted 
a  platform  which  pledges  that  It  will  ex- 
tend the  minimum  wage  coverage  to  sev- 
eral million  more  workers,  proposing  ex- 
tended coverage  for  less  than  2  million 


I  shall  quote  that  part  of  the  Republi- 
can platform : 

Upward  revision  in  amount  and  extended 
coverage  of  the  minimum  wag«  of  geveral 
million  more  workers. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
mmority  leader,  representing  the  preat 
Republican  Party,  is  a  clear  vitiation  of 
the  Republican  national  platform 

Similarly,  the  Dirksen  amendment,  I 
say  to  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  alale. 
Is  a  clear  violation  of  the  Democratic 
platform,  which,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier 
today  in  connection  with  another 
amendment,  reads: 

We  pledge  to  ralae  the  minimum  wage  to 
$125  an  hour  and  to  extend  coveragw  to 
aeveral   million   workers  not  now   protected. 

The  committee  bill  extends  such  cov- 
erage; the  Dirksen  amendment  does  not. 
For  these  reasons.  I  hope  the  Dirksen 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
if  any  remains. 

Mr  DIRKSLNr  Mr  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  LMr.  LauschiI. 

The     PRESIDING      OYYlCVIi       Mi 
Hart  in  the  chairs     The  St^nator  from 
CJhio  Is  reco<fnlzed  for  5  minut<^s. 

Mr  LAUSCHF  Mr  President,  I  will 
vote  m  favor  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the 
past  week  I  expressed  my  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  any  attempt  in  this  Congress 
to  rewrite  the  Constitution  and  Lo  de- 
clare what  is  naturally  and  It^'liimately 
intrastate  busmess  to  be  Interstate  busi- 
ness. 

The  bill  which  has  been  reported  by 
the  committee  in  one  sweep  has  declared 
all  business  within  the  Nation  to  be 
engaged  in  Interstate  cummerce  After 
making  the  declaration  that  all  txi.'^inps.s 
In  the  Nation  Is  engaged  in  lnter.state 
commerce,  the  bill  the  committee  re- 
ported proceeds  to  exempt  a  number  of 
business  operations.  Mr  President,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  Uie  c«>nciusion 
that  in  this  country  we  are  Uvinw  ur.der 
business  conditions  that  mejin  that 
ever>'thing  dcxie  within  the  country  falls 
within  the  definition  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  therefore  Is  subject  to  con- 
trol  by   the  Federal  Congress. 

II  in  Ohio,  at  the  Four  Corners,  there 
is  a  stand  where  fruit  Is  sold,  and  if  that 
vendor,  who  sells  lemons,  oranges,  and 
other  citrus  fruit,  does  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  $1  million  or  more,  he  will  be 
subject  to  this  proposed  control  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  favor  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  Congress  usurp  func- 
tions that  do  not  legitimately  belong  to 
it,  but  which  historically  have  belonged 
to  the  States. 

I  tried  with  all  my  might  to  imagine 
any  business  enterprise  which  under  the 
definitions  set  forth  in  the  committee 
bill  would  not  become  subject  to  the 
direction  the  bill  would  impose.  Per- 
haps a  farmer  who  sold  his  goods  by 
the  roadside  would  not  be  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  as  covered  by  this 
bill;  but  even  he  would  be,  I  suppose, 
if  he  used  a  wagon  to  haul  from  the 
fields  the  potatoes  he  had  grown:  under 
the  provisions  of  the  committee  blU,  no 
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doubt  he  would  be  held  to  be  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  the  ground 
of  the  claim  that  he  was  engaged  In 
interstate  commerce  would  be  that  the 
iron  in  the  wheels  of  his  wagon  was 
made  from  ore  that  came  from  Minne- 
sota, and  the  jumber  used  In  the  wagon 
came  from  the'f^rests  of  Oregon,  and 
the  paint  on  the  wagon  was  made  from 
lead  mined  in  Colorado. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  im- 
agine a  single  operation  that  would  not 
come  within  the  basic  meaning  and 
purpose  of  this  proposed  law. 

Rather  cleverly,  Mr.  President,  after 
all  business  and  all  business  operations 
have  been  pulled  within  the  apphcatlon 
of  the  proposed  law,  the  spoasors  of  the 
bill  proceed  by  means  of  the  artificial 
definition  that  if  a  business  Is  less  than 
a  million-dollar  business.  It  will  not  be 
covered. 

I  pose  this  question:  If  in  1960  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  fix  the  qualifying 
amount  at  $1  million,  what  will  prevent 
the  political  parties  in  1964  from  reduc- 
ing the  amount  to  $500,000  or  to  $10,000? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  prefer  to  finish  my 
argument. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  Congress  says  It 
can  fix  $1  million  as  the  qualifying 
amount.  Ipso  facto  the  Congress  can  sub- 
sequently reduce  the  amount  to  suit  its 
own  convenience.  And  what  is  the  con- 
venience? The  convenience  is  to  choose 
at  the  political  conventions  a  formula 
which  might  attract  the  largest  number 
of  votes:  and  that  formula  may  not  be 
consistent  with  what  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  future  life  of  our  country. 

It  has  been  argued  that  there  have 
been  violations  of  the  pohtical  platforms. 
Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  carry  into 
effect  to  the  letter  the  extravagant 
promises  made  in  the  party  platforms,  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  abyss  will  be  before  us, 
concerning  the  future  life  of  our  Nation. 
Platforms  are  written  to  attract  votes. 
Platforms  are  written  to  make  the  great- 
est number  of  promises  to  the  greatest 
number  of  blocs.  Political  platforms  vie 
with  each  other  in  attempting  to  see 
which  of  the  two  is  going  to  promise  the 
most,  even  though  the  general  taxpayer 
has  nothing  to  say  about  it.  and  has  to 
pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No,  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  yield  at  this  time. 

The  other  day  I  read  in  a  newspaper 
some  articles  written  by  a  Scripps- 
Howard  writer:  I  believe  his  name  is 
Shackleford.  The  articles  dealt  with 
Cuba:  and,  of  course,  they  dealt  pri- 
marily with  Csistro.  My  recollection  is 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  arti- 
cles, the  writer  stated  that  Castro  had 
made  some  appeal  to  the  peasants  of 
Cuba;  and  the  article  concluded  with 
the  statement : 

Ho  has  promised  pie  In  the  sky  to  the 
peasants  of  Cuba,  and  by  those  promises  has 
placed  a  harness  upon  them. 

"Pie  In  the  sky  promised  by  Castro." 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  defi- 


nition I  would  apply  to  that  man;  but  If 
making  extravagant  promises  and  agree- 
ing to  deliver  sumptuously  and  without 
limit  and  without  realistic  consideration 
constitutes  Castroism,  I  very  sorrowfully 
say  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  that  in 
the  party  platforms  and  in  the  declara- 
tions made  by  candidates  in  our  country, 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
time  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  time  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
gladly  yield  additional  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  but  I  am  sorry  to  state 
that  I  am  unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  from  the  time  available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  what  can  we  expect 
after  this  proposed  leap  has  been  made? 
This  is  the  first  year  in  which  the  prom- 
ises are  going  to  be  fulfilled:  this  is  the 
beginning.  But  further  advances  will  be 
made.  I  predict  that  when  those  ad- 
vances are  made  in  the  future,  the  net 
result  will  be  that  all  operations  will 
finally  become  embraced  and  governed 
and  controlled  by  actions  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  faith  in  the  Congress,  but  I 
know  that  Congress  is  made  up  of  men 
who  are  weak  and  are  motivated  by  am- 
bitions, and  frequently  are  primarily 
concerned  only  with  success  at  election 
time.  So  each  2  years  and  each  4  years 
there  will  be  a  repetition  and  a  further 
encroachment  by  Congress  upon  these 
operations  of  the  citizenry  and  a  usurpa- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  citizenry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes 
In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  never  fully  realized  that  my  beloved 
and  respected  friend  from  Ohio  was  as 
much  a  cynic  as  he  demonstrated  he  is 
in  the  argument  he  just  made.  I  was 
quite  surprised  at  his  evaluation  of  the 
purpose  of  a  party  platform. 

I  hope  that  a  party  platform  is  an  ex- 
pression of  a  political  philosophy  of  a 
party.  That  is  my  belief,  and  I  think 
the  Democratic  Party  in  Los  Angeles  set 
forth  the  philosophy  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  year  1960,  which,  in  my 
judgment.  Is  but  an  extension  of  the 
philosophy  of  Jefferson  as  It  has  been 
developed  and  Implemented  and  effec- 
tuated through  the  period  of  time  since 
that  great  man  occupied  the  White 
House. 

F\irthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  by  implication  has 
not  expressed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  voters.  In 
my  opinion,  voters  in  the  United  States 
cannot  be  bribed.  Our  voters  are  highly 
Uterate.    Our  voters  are  very  intelligent. 


There  is  quite  a  difference  between 
voters  in  the  United  States  and  voters 
of  some  areas  of  the  world  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  alluded. 

Our  platform  is  a  platform  which  seeks 
to  put  Into  effect  a  basic  principle  of  the 
Democratic  Party;  namely,  that  human 
values  come  first.  We  have  before  us 
this  afternoon  a  bill  which  is  based  upon 
an  obligation  of  the  Democratic  Party  to 
promote  human  values  of  the  underpaid 
workers  of  this  country  now  being  denied 
a  fair  minimum  wage. 

I  say.  most  respectfully,  that  I  reached 
the  conclusion,  after  listening  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  that  he  does  not 
like  the  interpretations  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
cases;  but  it  also  happens  to  be  part 
and  parcel  of  our  system  of  government 
that  there  is  vested  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  the  authority  to  apply 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
and  it  has  applied  that  Constitution  in 
a  whole  series  of  decisions  bearing  upon 
interstate  commerce.  I  cited  some  of 
those  decisions  this  afternoon,  and  re- 
ported one  of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

I  discussed  the  Pairlawn  case  a  few 
minutes  ago.  There  is  no  stronger  case 
than  the  Fairlav^m  case,  because  it  was 
a  case  in  which  the  NLRB  refused  to 
take  jurisdiction.  It  refused  to  act.  not 
because  it  did  not  have  jurisdiction,  but 
because  the  workload  of  the  Board  was 
such  that  the  case  fell  into  the  class  of 
cases  then  known  as  the  no  man's  land 
cases.  So  the  Ohio  courts  took  jurisdic- 
tion. 

What  does  the  Fairlawn  decision 
mean?  It  means,  in  essence,  that  be- 
cause the  Board  has  power  under  the 
commerce  clause  (even  though  it  chose 
not  to  exercise  the  power*  the  Ohio 
courts  were  preempted  from  asserting 
jurisdiction.  Here  then  a  local  meat 
market  of  the  sort  we  propose  to  cover 
here  just  the  way  we  chose  to  exercise  the 
Federal  power  in  1935  when  we  passed 
the  Wagner  Act. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  the 
application  of  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
we  cannot  repeal  the  commerce  clause. 
Neither  can  we  pass  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  goes  beyond  the  commerce 
clause.  But  we  can  pass  legislation  that 
provides  for  coverage,  under  the  mini- 
mum wage  law,  of  workers  who  are  not 
now  covered,  but  who  could  be  covered 
under  the  commerce  clause.  That  is  the 
legal  issue  here  involved. 

What  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  saying, 
in  effect,  is  that  he  does  not  think,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  we  should  give  uni- 
formity of  treatment  under  the  com- 
merce clause  as  applied  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  He  asked  the  question, 
What  will  Congress  do  in  1964  or  1968? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  asked  whether 
in  1964  or  1968  the  Congress  would  re- 
duce the  $1  milUon  limitation  to  $500,000. 
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My  answer  :.=  ,     I  hope  so."    I  think  it 
sh^.uld  do  30  Ln  1960. 

He  raised  the  que^t:on  as  to  whether 
fu'.'oi'e  Congresses  would  eliminate  the 
exemption  also.  My  ai.s.ver  is.  "I  hope 
so."     I  think  ;t  -r. juld  do  so  in  1960. 

Mr  Pre.^ider.:,  for  many  years  I 
taught  wha"  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
basic  :enenis  uf  justice,  namely,  that  in 
this  Republic,  people  falling  under  the 
same  classification,  under  the  same  facts, 
ought  to  have  uniform  treatment  before 
the  law.  We  are  doing  an  injustice  to 
those  people  who  are  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection under  the  commerce  clause,  but 
who  are  not  now  being  protected. 

What  the  Dirksen  amendment  pro- 
poses to  do  Is  deny  protection  to  many 
thousands  of  workers  that  the  Kennedy 
bill  as  brought  forth  by  the  committee 
gives  to  them. 

Wliat  we  ought  to  do  is  recognize  that 
this  constitutional  issue  should  be  left  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  we  should 
stop  curbstoning  upon  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senat'^r  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll]. 

Mr  C.\RROLL  Mr.  President,  let  me 
sii.  -.o  :;.  Ser.at or  from  Ohio — and  I  say 
th.s  .r.  all  ^-  .1  conscience,  speaking  as  a 
lawyer,  a:. J  .na.smuch  as  he  has  raised 
some  :r.:ere.si.:.^  t 'noughts  which  are  dis- 
tuib.i:-'  tu  \\\v  ]■  .:\.ov  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado— tha:  I  have  tried  to  look  into  this 
bill  very  c.ueiully.  In  debate  on  the 
:l:or  the  otr.er  day.  I  made  the  assertion 
that  in  my  up.niua  this  was  not  a  bill 
which  covered  al.  retail  trade.  Yet  that 
■vas  the  po.nt  I  understood  the  Senator 
froni  Ohio  was  attempting  to  assert. 

Thf'  Senator  from  Ohio  made  the 
statement  that  tne  Kermedy  bill  draws 
into  the  .-treain  of  mterstate  commerce 
all  retail  and  .service  trade;  that  the 
Congress  is  attempting  to  assert  its  leg- 
islative autiionty  over  all  intrastate 
business  activity  This  I  do  not  believe 
to  be  the  case,  and  I  want  to  make  a 
legislative  record  here  and  now.  There 
are  certain  types  of  businesses  which  are 
entirely  local  in  nature — and  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  check  me — 
which  may  exceed  $1  million  gross  and 
which  may  not  be  covered  by  this  bill.  Is 
that  statement  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Hypotheticaily,  yes.  If 
it  is  shown  that  the  business  makes  more 
than  $1  million,  but  the  business  is  com- 
pletely intrastate,  it  is  not  covered  by  the 
bill.  I  may  add  that  that  would  be  true 
whether  it  did  $1  million  worth  of  busi- 
ness or  $1  worth  of  business. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  us  assume  that  in 
the  State  of  Colorado,  where  we  have 
coal,  a  little  corporation  or  an  individ- 
ual mines  coal  and  sells  it  to  the  retail 
trade.  He  mines,  produces  it,  and  trans- 
ports It  in  intrastate  commerce — not  in 
interstate  commerce  It  is  no  burden; 
it  is  no  oLstruction  to  interstate  com- 
merce With  tho.se  facts  in  mind,  it  be- 
ing entirely  intrastate,  how  could 'the 
Congr^'^s  a.->i>'aine  constitutional  jurisdic- 
tion under  tiiose  circumstances? 

Does  liie  Senator  :rom  Oregon  care 
to  comment  on  ti:at  situation'^ 

Mr.  MORSE  I  will  say  what  Chief 
Ja.5tice  Warren  sa.d  m  the  Fairlaw<icase. 


Case  after  case  which  has  been  decided 
by  the  Court  shows  how  meticulous  the 
Court  is  in  setting  out  the  operative 
facts  in  the  case  in  the  beginning  of  the 
decision,  on  which  to  base  its  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  it  is  dealing  with 
interstate  or  intrastate  business.  If  the 
Court  finds,  after  it  analyzes  the  facts 
of  the  case,  that  it  is  dealing  with  inter- 
state commerce  business,  it  then  ap- 
plies the  interstate  commerce  law.  pro- 
vided that,  under  the  particular  statute 
it  is  asked  to  apply,  interstate  commerce 
is  covered. 

Speaking  hypotheticaily  again,  if  the 
coal  company  is  a  company  which  mines 
entirely  in  Colorado,  and  assuming  the 
machinery  is  manufactured  in  Colorado, 
there  is  not  a  set  of  facts  under  which 
it  can  be  shown  there  is  a  business  sub- 
stantially affected  by  interstate  com- 
merce. If  it  is  solely  intrastate  com- 
merce, then  the  bill  would  not  apply. 

I  refer  the  Senator  again  to  the  Fair- 
lawn  case.  The  Fairlawn  decision  was 
that,  out  of  some  $900,000  worth  of  busi- 
ness, slightly  more  than  $100,000  directly 
came  from  outside  the  State,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  said  that  much  or  more 
came  indirectly,  so  the  Court  held  that 
the  business  affected  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  Mr.  LAUSCHE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  CARROLL  May  I  pursue  this, 
point?    Then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  the  Senator  yield 
on  this  particular  F>oint. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     No. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  U  the  Senator  refers 
to  the  decision,  he  will  discover  that  the 
Court  said  the  amount  of  direct  pur- 
chases in  interstate  commerce  was  not 
"negligible  "    That  was  the  language. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  I  may,  I  am  going 
to  consider  that  case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  2  seconds? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit,  I  will  talk  about  the  Ohio  case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  say  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  said. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  forced  to  yield. 
[Laughter.!     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  MorskI  said  that  if  the 
coal  were  all  taken  out  of  Colorado  mines 
and  the  machinery  used  were  all  manu- 
factured in  Colorado,  the  business  would 
not  be  covered.  I  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  probably  the  machinery  would 
be  bought  from  a  Columbus,  Ohio,  firm, 
to  do  the  mining  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  I  may  finish.  I 
shall  answer  that  in  a  moment,  if  I 
can.  I  should  like  to  go  back  to  the 
meat  market  case  which  arose  in  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  2  more  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  but  in 
yielding  the  2  minutes  I  wish  to  read 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSKM]  what  Chief  Justice 
Warren  said. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  WiU  the  Senator 
read  a".  ...f  :t^ 

Mr.  Mi_'Fc.::E.  I  put  tiie  entire  state- 
ment in  the  Record. 


Mr.  CARROLL,  Mr.  President,  is  this 
time  being  taken  out  of  my  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  It  is  coming  from 
my  time. 

All  of  its  sales  are  intrastate,  but  of  Ita 
purchaaea  in  1  year  totaling  not  quite 
S900.000.  slightly  more  tlian  9100.000  worth 
came  from  outside  Ohio  directly  and  as 
much  or  more  indirectly. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  that  is  the 
operative  fact  which  the  Court  found 
on  which  to  base  its  finding  m  respect 
to  interstate  commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado;  and.  if  so,  how 
much  time? 

Mr.  MORSE  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  when 
we  bepin  to  develop  the  facts  in  this 
situation  we  see  that  it  is  not  true  that 
the  Contrre.ss  is  tryinK  to  invade  the 
field  of  purely  intrastate,  commerce. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  able  lawyer  though  he  is,  that 
if  the  machinery  should  come  from  out- 
side Colorado  this  would  therefore  cause 
an  obstruction  or  a  burden  to  the  flow  of 
interstate  commerce  This  is  what  a 
court  would  necessarily  decide. 

I  should  like  to  cite  another  hypotheti- 
cal case.  The  Senator  has  given  the 
Supreme  Court  the  decision  about  the 
butcher  shop  in  Ohio. 

Cattle  are  produced  in  Colorado.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  cattle  are  slaugh- 
tered and  packed,  and  that  all  meat  is 
sold  at  retail  In  Colorado.  The  cattle 
never  touch  the  stream  of  interstate 
commerce.  This  Congress,  in  my  opin- 
ion would  have  no  constitutional  juris- 
diction to  imf>08e  minimum  wage  and 
hour  re.strictions  on  this  type  of  intra- 
state activity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  the  knife 
or  the  ax  which  would  be  used  to  kill 
the  cattle?  Would  that  come  from 
Ohio?     (Laughter] 

Mr.  CARROLL.  This  is  exactly  why  I 
wish  to  lay  this  ghost  at  rest  once  and 
for  all.  This  business  of  a  barber  shav- 
ing a  man  with  a  piece  of  steel  which 
came  from  Columbus,  or  a  bootblack 
shining  a  man's  shoes  with  an  ingredient 
which  came  from  Illinois 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CARROLL.  We  should  cut  out 
this  nonsense  about  shoe  polish  and 
razors  and  get  down  to  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  if  the  butcher  .shop  which 
slaughtered  the  meat  sold  more  than  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  meat  it  would 
not  be  covered? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  is  my  contention 
that  if  the  meat  were  all  sold  within  the 
State  of  Colorado  the  activity  would  bf» 
a  intrastate.  The  cattle  would  be 
slaughtered,  dressed,  refrigerated,  and 
sold  within  the  State.    The  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  would  have  no  constitutional 
jurisdiction  over  tlie  operation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  pending  bill 
would  cover  the  transaction,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  We  cannot  breathe 
life  into  it  unless  it  has  a  constitutional 
basis. 

Mr.  FULBRIGI-:T.  Does  not  the 
Senator  know  that  many  people  think 
the  Supreme  Court  does  not  recognize 
the  Constitution? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  people.  I  think  we  have  a  fine 
Supreme  Court.  I  know  this  is  not 
agreed  to  by  a  few  of  the  Senators  who 
serve  in  this  body,  but  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  has, 
and  will  continue  to.  intelligently  inter- 
pret the  real  meaning  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  recognize  a  fact  which  is  true.  It 
was  true  under  the  original  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  It  wsw  true  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  It  was 
true  when  we  modified  the  Act,  and 
when  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed. 
It  was  true  when  we  passed  to  the  so- 
called  Labor-Management  Reform  bill. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  very  able  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  have  pointed 
out.  in  a  changing,  complex  economy, 
of  course  the  scope  of  the  bill  will  neces- 
sarily be  broadened. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  to  my  friend  from 
Ohio  the  real  point.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  said  in  all  good  conscience 
what  he  truly  beheves.  The  Senator  is 
always  sincere.  He  feels  very  deepb'  on 
this  subject.  The  Senator  says  that  the 
bill  Is  a  product  merely  of  the  pohtical 
party  platforms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  I  am  in  an  embar- 
rassing position.  I  made  a  promise  to 
yield  some  additional  time  to  the  minor- 
ity leader.  I  wonder  if  I  could  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  only  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  10  minutes  ad- 
ditional be  allowed  to  each  side  on  this 
question,  so  that  the  debate  can  be 
finished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
froQj  Florida? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  have  heard  enough  talk  on  this 
proposal.  I  do  not  think  the  talk  should 
go  longer.  I  am  growing  tired.  I  have 
been  here  since  10  o'clock  this  morning. 
I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
1  minut.e. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  the  proposed  legislation  does 


not  come  from  the  political  parties.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  made  a  point  con- 
cerning Mr.  Castro,  and  made  some  in- 
direct reference  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  There  was  some  indirect 
reference,  which  might  almost  have  a 
sinister  implication,  as  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  has 
recommended  legislation.  I  do  not  mean 
he  has  recommended  the  substance  of 
this  bill,  but  he  has  recommended  the 
principle  of  it.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  asked  for  increased  coverage. 

President  Eisenhower  knows  that  there 
ought  to  be  increased  coverage.  Even 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Illinois 
knows  that  there  ought  to  be  increased 
coverage,  because  that  is  what  he  is 
advocating. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  He  is  advocating  a 
change  in  the  minimum  wage.  When 
one  attempts  to  give  a  sinister  conno- 
tation to  the  effect  that  there  is  a 
Castro-type  dictatorial  movement  be- 
hind it — that  is  sheer  nonsense.  Leave 
us  get  down  to  consideration  of  the  leg- 
islation, discussing  our  honest  differen- 
ces of  opinion. 

No  one  was  more  entranced  and 
charmed  by  the  able  presentation  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  than  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  We  have  had 
enough  debate.  Let  us  vote  on  this 
question.  Of  course,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, because  I  do  not  think  his  proposal 
is  comprehensive  enough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen 1.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIEI.D.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Kefauver  I ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahokey  1  are 
absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  HeniongsJ  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MunR/Y],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  MuskieI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  O'Mahoney]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  result  wa-<^  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 39 

AllOtt 

Dworshak 

Morton 

Beall 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Bennett 

El  lender 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Ervin 

Russell 

Bush 

Fulb  right 

.Saltonstall 

Butler 

Gold  water 

Schoeppel 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hickeniooper 

Smathers 

Capehart 

HolU  nd 

Stennls 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Laus:he 

Wiley 

Ciirtls 

Lusk 

Williams,  Del. 

Dirksen 

McClellan 
N.\Y8— 54 

Young.  N  Dak 

Aiken 

Green 

McGee 

Anderson 

Gruenlng 

McNamara 

Bartlctt 

Hart 

Ma^nuson 

Bible 

Hart^e 

Mansfield 

Eurdlck 

Havden 

Monroney 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

HiU 

Morse 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Carroll 

Jackion 

Pastore 

Case,  N  J. 

Javits 

Prouty 

Church 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Johnston,  S,C. 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Keat  mg 

Scott 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Douglas 

Kf>rr 

Sparkman 

Engle 

Kucliel 

Symington 

Pong 

Long,  H.iv.'nU 

Williams,  N.J. 

Frear 

Long,  Lb. 

Yarborough 

Gore 

McCnrihy 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Chavez 

Martin 

Muskie 

Hennlngs 

Murray 

O'Mahoney 

KeXauver 

So  Mr.  Dirksen's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  .substitute  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  oi>en  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  well  understood  that  many 
Senators  who  voted  against  the  Dirksen 
amendment  did  so  in  the  almost  certain 
knowledge  that  other  amendments  would 
be  offered  which  they  might  possibly  be 
able  to  support. 

Later,  at  the  ai)propriate  time,  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment.  I  do  not  intend 
to  offer  it  at  this  time.  I  hope  consider- 
ation of  it  can  go  over  until  tomorrow, 
in  order  that  the  amendment  may  be 
printed  and  so  that  Senators  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  understand  exactly 
what  is  contained  in  it.  I  understand 
that  some  of  the  other  amendments  are 
not  in  printed  form.  It  is  difficult  for 
anyone  to  understand  exactly  what  is 
contained  in  any  amendment  without 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

I  should  like  to  state  what  the  amend- 
ment I  intend  to  offer  will  accomplish. 

It  eliminates  employee.';  of  auto  deal- 
ers from  coveragt\  Th.-i'.  v- :.:  cause  a  re- 
duction of  about  460,000  persons. 
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It  exempts  employees  of  hotels,  motels, 
and  restaurants.  That  would  amount  to 
a  reduction  in  coverage  of  407,000. 

It  substitutes  for  the  concept  "activity 
affecting  commerce"  the  term  substan- 
tially engaged  m  doing  business  as  an 
integral  part  of  commpi'ce  or  of  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce." 

The  Labor  Department  estimates  that 
this  would  reduce  the  coverage  of  the 
committee-reporte':!  bill  by  roughly  2  or  3 
percent,  or  bet.veen  100.000  and  150.000 
For  newly  covered  workers  the  amend- 
ment provides  $1  the  first  year,  and  $1.10 
the  second  year  and  thereafter.  This  is 
in  contrast  to  thr  committee  bill  sched- 
ule of  $1  the  first  year.  $1.05  the  second 
year.  $1  15  the  third  year,  and  $1.25 
thereafter 

The  amendm^-nt  does  not  make  any 
change  whate-.>r  m  the  provisions  of  the 
committee-reported  bill  affecting  work- 
ers presently  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  These  workers  would 
still,  under  the  bill,  get  $1.25  an  hour 
according  to  the  graduated  schedule. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  I  voted  to  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  Senate.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  some  inequities  In 
the  bill  in  its  present  form.  I  think  we 
m  ;st  \--:^'  --:n;,7e  that  unless  we  compro- 
m.-e  on  some  basis,  we  may  end  with  no 
legislation  at  all.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment,  and  I  shall  offer  it  at 
the  •  proper  time.  Also.  I  shall  have 
mimeographed  copies  of  the  amendment 
placed  on  the  desks  of  the  Senators. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 
Mr     SCOTT.     Mi^    President.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent    that    my    remarks 
may  a')pear  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  ri^ht  to  object.  I  should  like 
to  ask  what  the  statement  is. 

The  PRf:siDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  reserves  the 
right  to  object 

Mr.  DIRK.'; EN  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  flooi  ' 

Mr  eROUTY  I  have  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thought  he  had  recognized  the 
Senator  from  IlUnois,  but  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  graciously  yielded  the  floor 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  might  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
what  was  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  a 
statement  he  had  prepared  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rec  c^d 

Mr.  SCOTT  That  a  statement  I  had 
p:>^pared  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  What  is  the  state- 
ment? 

Mr  SCOTT  I  .shaU  be  happy  to  read 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvan.a  a^sked  that  it 
be  pnnted  m  the  Record.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  reserved  the  right  to 
object. 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
enable  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  read  his  statement,  without  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
want  to  respond  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  as  may 
other  Senators.  So  if  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  intends  to  place  anything 
in  the  Record,  I  think  time  should  be 
allowed,  under  unanimous  consent,  to 
enable  Senators  to  respond. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  the  floor.  I  make  the  re- 
quest broad  enough  to  enable  him  to 
yield  to  any  Senator  who  may  be  inter- 
ested for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
resp>onse. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  statement  to  be  read  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. However,  I  do  not  wish  to  get 
into  the  same  difficulty  in  which  I  found 
myself  several  days  ago.  when  I  yielded 
the  floor  for  about  2 ''2  hours. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  objection  comes 
too  late. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  withhold 
his  objection? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ob- 
.iection  is  heard  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  if  he 
will  withhold  his  objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  withhold  it. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  proviso 
that  it  is  understood  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  rear^  what  he 
has  asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  SCOTT  I  am  fully  prepared  to 
read  what  I  have  asked  to  have  printed 
I  merely  made  the  reque.st  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  interest  of  time,  because 
there  has  been  so  much  talk  about  time 
being  consumed  However,  I  am  fully 
prepared  to  read  my  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  situation,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  agreed  with  the  Senator 
from  IlUnois  that  Senators  who  may 
have  something  to  say  in  opposition  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
about  to  say  will  be  granted  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  to  speak  in  rebuttal. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  shall  yield  to  any 
Senator  who  wishes  time  to  respond. 

The  PRESIDING  (  )rFICER.  On 
that  basis,  is  there  oDjectiun? 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  me  to  make  a  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  wUl  yield  provided  I 
do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  may  yield  to  me. 
with  the  understanding  that  he  will  not 
lose  the  floor  by  doing  so.  and  Uiat  this 
colloquy  may  appear  at  another  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  spoken  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman 

Mr.  FLXBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  It  seems  as  though 
every  Senator  is  talking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
who  find  it  necessary  to  converse  will  re- 
tire from  the  Chamber.  Staff  members 
will  remain  quiet.  Until  there  is  quiet 
in  the  Chamber,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  suspend.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  may  proceed 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  have  conferred  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy  1  I  have 
also  talked  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  OoldwatehI.  I 
wish  to  make  a  suggestion  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate 

Mr.      FULBRIGHT.     Mr.      President, 
may  we  have  order? 

Mr    DODD.     Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate   is    not    In    order.     Everyone    mills 
around.     The    guests    in    the    galleries 
must  get  a  very  poor  impression  of  the 
greatest  deliberative  bodv  in  the  world 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senate  again  is  requested  to  be  in  order. 
Again    the    Chair    suggests    that    staff 
members  who  must  converse  retire  from 
the  Chamber,  and   that  Senators  who 
find  it  necessary  to  discuss  matters  with 
other  Senators  retire  from  the  Chamber. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  may  proceed. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,   and   with   the  approval.   I 
beUeve.  of  the  Senators  I  have  named. 
First,   that  we  agree  not  to  have  any 
further  yea-and-nay  votes  this  evening 
on  the  pending  measure.    Second,  that 
the   Senate  convene   at    10   o'clock   to- 
morrow morning,  with  the  time  not  to  be 
controlled    until    H    o'clock,    to   enable 
Senators  to  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
statements  and  to  make  insertions  of 
extraneous     matters     in     the     Record. 
Third,  that  beginning  at  11  o'clock  the 
time  be  limited  to  1  hour  on  any  amend- 
ment, and  any  amendments  thereto,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
proposer    of    an    amendment    and    the 
majority  leader,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  agreement  form  which  is  at  the 
Parliamentarian's    desk     There    would 
not  be  any  control  of  time  on  the  bill 
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itself  at  this  time,  but  when  we  reached 
the  amendment  stage,  a  suggestion 
might  be  made  concerning  control  of 
the  time  on  the  bill  later. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  And  fur- 
ther, that  there  be  no  control  of  time 
this  evening.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  object  to  the  suggestion.  I 
simply  wish  to  raise  a  question.  All  day 
we  have  been  hearmg  rumors  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  substitute  is  being  prepared 
by  the  other  side.  If  the  substitute  is 
oflered  and  it  is  substantially  in  the  form 
that  I  have  heard  rumors  it  would  be  in. 
that  would  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  my  offering  a  number  of  my  amend- 
ments. 

If  the  substitute  is  offered  some  time 
during    tomorrow,    could  we  expect  to 
!  have  a  little  more  time  to  discuss  that 
f  subject? 

^  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  the  Senator's  sugges- 
tions concerning  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  language  of  the  substitute 
might  be,  so  I  cannot  make  such  a  sug- 
gestion; but  if  the  distinguushed  ma- 
jority leader  will  keep  his  views  fluid. 
and  we  can  discuss  the  question  tomor- 
row, if  and  when  the  amendment  is 
offered  by  the  other  side,  ail  we  want  is 
ample  time  to  discuss  it.  I  think  we 
have  already  discussed  the  nature  and 
extent  of  it,  but  we  would  not  want  to  be 
limited  simply  to  a  half  hour  on  an 
amendment  which  would  be  a  substitute 
for  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Could  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  provide  me  with 
any  outline  of  what  the  substitute  is  or 
how  we  can  identify  it?  I  should  be 
glad  to  provide  2  hours  for  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  know  what  is  taking  place  in  the 
minds  of  my  Democratic  friends  Some- 
times I  wish  I  knew. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  do  not  always  know  what 
is  going  on. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  have  heard 
rumors  all  day  on  the  floor  and  from 
people  in  town  that  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  being  pre- 
pared by  Senators  on  the  other  side.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  verify  that  rumor, 
but  I  wanted  to  protect  the  Senate  in  the 
event  such  an  amendment  were  offered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  understanding— 
although  my  information  in  this  respect 
is  undocumented  and  unverified — is  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  MoNRONEYl  was  preparing  a 
substitute,  that  it  has  been  revised  two 
or  three  times,  and  that  he  proposed  to 
offer  It.  As  I  have  said.  I  cannot  verify 
that:  but  I  am  sure  that  is  the  item  to 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  alludes.  If  we  could  know,  ob- 
viously, we  could  single  out  that  particu- 
lar one. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tex.uv  Then  let 
us  provide  that  if  a  substitute  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Oklahcma.  2 
hours  shall  be  allowed  for  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  us  not  con- 
fine such  an  allowance  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  because 
such  a  proposal  might  be  submitted  by 
some  other  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  let  me  say  that  per- 
haps I  misunderstood  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  but  it  is  my  understanding 
that  his  proposal  might  well  be  one  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Yes.  it  may  well  be. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  what  I  un- 
derstood. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  there  is  implicit  or  included  in 
his  unanimous-consent  request  any  indi- 
cation of  whether  the  Senate  will  take  a 
recess  or  will  adjourn  this  evening. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  None  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  KEATING.  So  that  question  Is 
still  open,  is  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  I  do 
not  think  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence. We  shall  adjourn  before  the  Con- 
gress adjourns  sine  die,  as  I  have  stated 
to  a  number  of  Senators. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Piesident.  earlier 
today  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say 
that  he  would  plan  to  have  the  Senate 
adjourn  when  action  on  the  bill  was 
concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No.  I  did 
not  say  that.  I  said  that  we  certainly 
plan  to  adjourn  before  the  session  is 
concluded.  And  we  would  normally  do 
that:  but  the  Senate  might  adjourn  be- 
fore that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  stated  my  understand- 
ing earlier,  but  I  will  check  the  Record 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  may  the  unanimous- 
consent  reouest  be  restated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  ask  whether  it  was  a  request  or  a 
suggestion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  adjourning  when  we 
conclude.  We  might  adjourn  before  we 
conclude  our  action  on  the  bill.  But 
normally  we  would  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
.suggest  that  the  one-half  hour  allow- 
ance proposed  for  each  side  would  be 
satisfactory  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
amendments;  but  would  the  Senator 
consider  providing  for  additional  time 
for  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, regardless  of  which  Senators 
might  offer  them? 

I.  myself,  have  no  Information  as  to 
which  Senators  may  offer  them;  but  I 
understood  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Pfouty]  to  say  that  he  had  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
and  I  understand  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
roney]  may  have  such  an  amendment, 
although  I,  myself,  know  nothing  about 
that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  have  no  objection,  if  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  or  the  Senator 


from  Oklahoma  desired  to  offer  amend- 
ments in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which 
in  their  opinion  would  requ:!-?  mere  t!:an 
1  hour  of  debate,  to  provide  s;.- c:r.ca::y 
in  the  unanimous  -  Cwi«-- :.;  u^itt-niu.t 
that  there  be  1  hc^;  c  r.  ot..t.r  ameixa- 
ments  and  not  lo  exceed  2  hours  on 
amendments  submitted  in  thai  form,  if 
they  quahfied  as  substitutes,  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  C.^E  of  South  DakoU.  I  ob- 
ject 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 


USE  OF  KENNEDY  FOUNDATION 
MONEY'  TO  OUTBID  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT OP'  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KENTfEDY],  I  am  verj'  glad 
to  read  in  full  the  following  statement: 

Yesterday  I  was  privileged  to  announce 
that  the  Department  ol  State  had  offered  to 
provide  approximately  $100,000  to  transport 
250  scholarship  students  from  East  Africa  to 
enable  them  to  study  In  the  United  States. 
The  project  is  called  Airlift  Africa.  1960. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  long  arm  of  the  family  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  reached  out 
and  attempted  to  pluck  this  project  away 
from  the  U.S.  Government.  At  this  moment, 
they  appear  to  have  been  successful  because 
they  are  offering  more  money  than  the  U.S. 
Government  has  offered. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  events  which 
have  led  up  to  this  tinusual  development. 

The  African -American  Student  Founda- 
tion is  an  organisation  of  prominent  persons 
In  both  the  United  States  and  Africa  who 
believe  that  It  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
Africa  to  assist  in  the  education  of  that 
continent's  most  promising  students. 

One  of  Its  members  Is  Jackie  Robinson,  the 
famous  retired  ballplayer  who  is  now  a 
successful  business  executive  In  New  York. 
Last  year  Mr.  Robinson  and  others  raised 
enough  money  to  bring  about  80  African  stu- 
dents to  this  country  for  study. 

A  few  months  ago  Jackie  Robinson  met 
with  Vice  President  Nixon  and  asked  the  Vice 
President  whether  the  U.S.  Government 
could  add  financial  support  to  this  very  im- 
portant project.  The  foundation  had  com- 
mitments at  that  time  for  al)out  200  scholar- 
ships in  class  I  American  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  had  raised  money  among 
the  African  people  to  provide  subsistence  for 
the  students.  But  It  was  unable  to  raise  ap- 
proximately $100,000  to  transport  the  stu- 
dents to  the  United  States  end  back. 

The  Vice  President  passed  Jackie  Robin- 
son's ideas  on  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
In  the  succeeding  months  there  was  a  series 
of  letters,  telegrams  and  meetings  between 
the  people  involved. 

There  I  have  reference  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackie  Robinson, 
and  to  others  interested  in  this  matter. 

I  read  further  from  the  statement: 

I  was  Interested  also  in  seeing  this  fine 
project  become  a  reality  and  was  also  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  correspondence. 

Last  Saturday  morning  James  Shepley 
of  the  Vice  President's  office  called  Jackie 
Robinson  in  New  York  to  Inform  him  that 
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the  Depirtmer.t  of  State  was  prepared  to 
provide  the  8100.000  neceesary  to  make  this 
Important  project  become  operative. 

Mr.  Robinson  so  notified  Frank  C.  Montero. 
president  of  the  African-American  Student* 
Foundation,  Mr  Montero  In  turn  called  Mr. 
Shepley  to  confirm  the  details. 

He  rel  ited  'c  Mr.  Shepley  that  during  the 
p)er;od  immediately  after  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  the  Kennedy  people 
had  offered  to  make  $100,000  available  for 
A:r:.rt    .^:r:    ;     i960. 

Bu:  Mr  M  ntero  told  Mr.  Shepley  that  he 
much  r-:  -r'-d  to  accept  the  U.S.  Oovern- 
menfs  wfler,  particularly  since  funds  com- 
ing from  the  Department  of  State  would  be 
"above  politics,"  to  use  Mr.  Montero's  own 
worda 

He  added,  however,  that  he  intended  to 
keep  an  appointment  that  he  had  with  Mr. 
Robert  Sargent  ShrJver.  a  brother-in-law  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who 
is  also  executive  director  of  the  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy.  Jr..  Foundation.  The  meeting  wa« 
to  be  held  at  2:30  p.m.  on  Monday. 

Subsequ.mtly.  Mr.  Montero  has  reported— 

And  I  may  add  when  I  refer  to  report- 
ing, that  my  information  comes  from 
^-:    J-ick.e  Robinson — 

subsequently.  Mr.  Montero  has  reported 
that  the  Kennedy  people  would  not  partici- 
pate in  Airlift  Africa  as  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  involved. 
Mr.  Montero  reported  also  that  if  these  same 
Kennedy  people  participated  they  would 
not  only  provide  the  $100,000  needed  for  this 
year  but  would  continue  their  participation 
for  a  "4-year  period."  also  his  words. 

Since  my  announcement  yesterday.  Mr. 
Montero  has  wired  a  New  York  newspaper 
that  the  African-American  Students  Founda- 
tion l3  declining  the  offer  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  w;U  accept  instead  an  offer  of 
money  from  a  private  foundation. 

I  am  surprised  at  this  decision  of  the  Afri- 
can-American Student  Foundation,  but  I 
can  understand  the  pressures  brought  by  the 
Kennedy  people  and  their  anxiety  to  take 
over  the  functions  of  the  Government  in  ad- 
vance of  an  election. 

I  am  not  concerned,  however,  at  the  appar- 
ent mlsiise  of  tax-exempt  foundation  money 
f -r  b'.p.^ar.*:  political  purposes.  Why  are  the 
K  :  .'.ec;-  people  so  anxious  to  commit  a 
foundation  to  a  possible  expenditure  of  $400.- 
000.  Just  1  day  after  learning  of  the  action 
of  the  D^par'ment  of  State? 

And  I  mi?ht  add  parenthetically  here 
that  I  understand  that  a  press  confer- 
ence has  been  held  and  the  ansu-er  with 
respect  to  the  $400,000  has  been  that  the 
amount  involved  is  $100,000  plus  the 
maintenance  of  .^ome  expenses  for  the 
same  people  rather  than  bring  in  new 
groups  of  students  in  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding 3  years,  as  I  had  thought. 
Continuing  with  my  statement: 
I  wonder  If  the  Junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts could  tell  us  whether  the  private 
foundation  which  has  outbid  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  the  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  Jr..  Foundation,  of  which  he  Is 
trustee  •     If  this  is  so,   it  Is   involved   in   a 


very  grave  state  qX  affairs,  which  warrants 
Investigation  of  the  questionable  uses  to 
which   a   supposedly   charitable    tax-exempt 

moneypot  can  be  put. 

Mr  President,  that  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  statement,  and  I  say  again  the  In- 
formation furnished  *n  me  and  to  my 
office  in  regard  to  tr.f  .-i^ajor  part  which 
I  have  stated  -'^m*^-  from  Mr.  Jackie 
Robinson,  .some  of  ;t  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  some  of  it  from  Mr. 
Robinson'.=  q_.,:ratiOns  said  to  h:m  by 
Mr.  Mont^io 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  provided  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gard the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  as  the  most  unfair, 
distorted,  and  malignant  attack  I  have 
heard  in  14  years  in  politics.  I  have  re- 
ceived very  recently  a  wire  from  Mr. 
Prank  Montero,  who  heads  the  African- 
American  Students  Foundation  dated 
August  16  and  received  the  17th. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
announced  in  Washington  earlier  today  that 
the  State  Department  has  offered  $100,000 
to  the  African-American  Students  Founda- 
tion, Inc..  to  airlift  250  east  African  stu- 
dents to  the  United  States  this  September. 

We  appreciate  Senator  Scotts  anncunce- 
ment  of  the  State  Department's  belated  offer 
in  this  matter. 

This  offer  however  was  only  made  after 
the  foundation,  which  had  repeatedly  re- 
quest-ed  help  during  the  past  12  months  and 
finally  turned  down  late  last  month,  was 
successful  in  obtaining  a  grant  of  $100,000 
from  a  private  foundation.  This  private 
foundation  has  also  agreed  to  provide  con- 
tinuing support  for  these  students  during 
their  next  4  years  in  this  country. 

It  Is  therefore  regrettable  that  Senator 
3COTT  would  attempt  to  reap  political  ad- 
vantage from  this  nonpolltical  educational 
program  which  originated  out  of  the  initia- 
tive and  partnership  of  responsible  east  and 
central  African  leaders  and  private  American 
citizens. 

The  fact  is  the  State  Department  has  re- 
peatedly turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  air- 
lift Africa  program. 

When  an  emergency  situation  developed 
and  it  appeared  that  the  students  would  be 
unable  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  take 
advantage  of  the  scholarships  so  generously 
offered  by  more  than  200  American  colleges 
and  Institutions,  we  turned  to  a  number 
of  private  foundations  and  Individuals  for 
help  and  Anally  were  successful  in  obtaining 
the  funds. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  State  Depart- 
ment suddenly  took  interest  in  the  project. 
Now  that  the  State  Department  has  given 
recognition  to  the  urgent  need  to  bring  large 
numbers  of  African  students  to  study  in  the 
United  States,  we  hope  these  funds  which 
they  have  allocated  will  be  made  Immediately 
available  to  other  African  students  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

May  I  say  Mr.  Robinson  arranged  for 
Mr.  Montero  to  see  the  Vice  President 
in  late  June.  The  Vice  President  stated 
he  was  interested  in  the  program,  and  I 
believe  he  was,  and  he  referred  Mr.  Mon- 
tero to  Mr.  Satterthwaite,  who  is  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Africa.  Mr. 
Satterthwaite.  after  considering  the 
matter,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Montero. 
which  I  have  here,  in  which  he  stated 
the  State  Department,  because  of  other 
commitments,  would  not  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  airlift  of  these  students. 

While  I  was  at  Cape  Cod  I  was  called 
by  Mr.  Montero,  who  asked  me  if  I  would 
talk  to  Mr.  Mboya.  I  did  not  know  at 
that  time  what  he  wished  to  speak  to 
me  about.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Satter- 
thwaite to  Mr.  Robinson,  in  which  he 
said: 

Unfortunately,  it  does  not  appjear  possible 
to  comply  with  either  of  the  two  proposals 


mentioned  in  your  letter  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

So  the  State  Department  felt  It  could 
not  do  that.  In  our  conversation  he 
asked  if  he  could  get  help  from  private 
foundations  to  help  them.  They  had 
private  scholarships.  They  had  raised 
$200,000.  and  they  needed  transporta- 
tion. I  said  I  did  not  know  what  could 
be  done.  I  asked  Mr.  Shriver.  I  talked 
to  my  brother,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  foundation  and  also  the  president 
of  the  African  foundation  student  ex- 
change for  the  last  2  years,  what  could 
be  done.  Mr.  Shriver  talked  to  other 
foundations,  the  Phelps-Stokes.  Ford. 
Marshall  Field,  and  others.  The  founda- 
tions were  committed  to  other  programs 
and  could  not  proceed.  I  then  informed 
Mr.  Montero  that  the  Kennedy  Founda- 
tion wo-ild  do  it  with  the  understanding 
that  we  would  not  in  any  way  connect 
the  Foundation  with  the  administration 
of  the  project. 

When  Mr.  Mboya  was  there,  a  press 
conference  was  held,  and  no  mention 
was  made  of  our  Foundations  participa- 
tion. No  mention  was  made  of  our 
Foundations  participation  until  the  first 
of  the  past  week. 

What  happened  was  that  after  we  saw 
one  of  the  foundations  and  we  had  de- 
cided we  could  go  ahead,  some  informa- 
tion was  evidently  given  to  somebody  In 
the  State  Department  from  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Foundation. 

Mr,  Jim  Shepley  called  up  Mr.  Mon- 
tero and  said  he  could  arrange  for 
$100,000  to  be  given  to  this  program; 
and  I  have  a  memorandum  from  Mr*. 
Frank  Montero  telling  the  events  day 
by  day. 

On  Wednesday.  August  10.  Mr.  Mon- 
tero and  Mr.  Scheinman  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  meet  with  Mr.  Shriver  and  his 
associates  to  further  discuss  and  finally 
confirm  the  commitment.  The  meeting 
concluded  in  agreement  that  the  com- 
mitment was  essentially  established,  but 
that  final  details  would  be  worked  out 
and  the  matter  completely  settled  In  a 
later  meeting  to  be  held  on  August  15 
here  in  Washington. 

On  Saturday.  August  13.  for  the  first 
time.  Mr.  Montero  was  advised  by  Mr. 
James  Shepley,  a  representative  of  the 
Vice  President's  office,  that  the  Vice 
President's  office  was  again  interested  In 
the  proposed  airlift  program.  Mr.  Shep- 
ley was  informed  by  Mr.  Montero  that  a 
source  of  private  funds  was  available  to 
underwrite  the  proposed  airlift  program 
Mr.  Shepley  indicated  that  he  had  just 
become  Involved  in  this  proposal  and  he 
hoped  he  could  arrange  such  a  definite 
offer  of  the  cost  of  transportation  being 
borne  by  the  Government. 

I  wish  to  say  in  conclusion— I  do  not 
see  any  point  in  dragging  this  matter 
out— that  the  Kermedy  Foundation  went 
into  this  quite  reluctantly.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa.  I 
think  this  is  a  most  important  program. 
We  have  a  good  many  other  commit- 
ments in  the  Foundation.  It  was  not  a 
matter  in  which  we  sought  to  be  in- 
volved. Nevertheless,  Mr.  Mboya  came 
to  see  us  and  asked  for  help,  when  none  of 
the  other  foundations  could  give  It.  when 
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the  Federal  Government  had  tuined  it 
down  quite  precisely.  We  felt  some- 
tlilng  ought  to  be  done.  To  waste  250 
scholarships  in  this  country,  to  waste 
$200,000  these  people  had  raised,  to  dis- 
appoint 250  students  who  hoped  to  come 
to  this  country,  It  certainly  seemed  to 
me,  would  be  most  unfortunate,  and  so 
we  went  ahead. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that  he  has  chosen  this 
means  of  attacking  me  and  the  Founda- 
tion, suggesting  that  we  wish  to  spend 
the  money  improperly.  There  is  nothing 
I  can  say  to  that. 

I  merely  say  to  the  Senator,  whoever 
does  this.  It  ought  to  be  done.  There  are 
a  good  many  other  African  students  who 
wish  to  come  here.  If  the  $100,000  which 
Mr.  Shepley  was  able  to  get  from  the 
State  Department  at  this  late  date  can 
be  used  t)eneflcially  to  bring  other  stu- 
dents to  the  United  Stater,,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  do  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  disregard- 
ing the  violation  of  rule  XIX  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts.  In  the 
use  of  such  words  as  "malignant"  and 
unfair,"  one  can  understand  the  emo- 
tions charged  in  the  nature  of  the  Sen- 
ator's reply,  and  one  can  sympathize 
with  him. 

I  say  that  the  major  difference  be- 
tween what  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts said  and  what  I  have  said  is 
this:  Mr.  Montero  or  someone  acting  for 
him  discovered  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  agreed  to  and  had  approved 
this  program,  which  led  for  the  first 
lime  to  the  offer  being  made  as  a  firm 
offer  by  the  Foundation,  according  to  my 
information.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
most  which  this  "Airlift  Africa"  had  ever 
been  able  to  get  from  the  so-called  "Ken- 
nedy people"  had  been  a  promise  of 
$5,000.  which  was  raised  to  $100,000  after 
the  State  Department  reached  its  deci- 
aon. 

Moreover,  the  statement  made  by  the 
.'unior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
self-defeating,  in  that  he  refers  to  a 
memorandum  from  Mr.  Montero  in 
which  he  says  Mr.  Shepley  stated  he  was 
not  familiar  with  or  had  only  gotten  into 
the  matter.  Mr.  Shepley  and  I  had  din* 
ner  in  June  and  discussed  this  subject. 
Mr.  Shepley  had  been  active  as  early  as 
June.  Therefore,  this  alleged  memoran- 
dum of  Mr.  Montero.  however,  it  came  to 
be  read  tonight,  is  inaccurate  and  incor- 
rect, because  I  of  my  own  knowledge  had 
a  dinner  meeting  with  Mr.  Shepley  in 
June  in  Washington,  and  I  of  my  own 
knowledge  know  of  Mr  Shepley's  con- 
tinued interest,  and  I  know  of  my  con- 
tinued interest. 

I  know  of  the  activity  of  the  Kennedy 
Foundation,  which  I  am  glad  now  to  have 
confirmed.  I  was  very  careful  in  my 
statement  to  ask  whether  it  was  the  Ken- 
nedy Foundation.  I  am  glad  now  to  have 
it  affirmed  that  indeed  it  was. 


Therefore,  without  any  malignance, 
without  any  desire  to  be  unfair,  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will,  when  state- 
ments are  made  which  are  factual  and 
which  bear  upon  actual  events  which 
have  occurred,  maintain  the  necessary 
aplomb  In  this  Chamber  .so  as  not  to 
refer — and  I  shall  not  myself  violate 
rule  XIX — to  another  Senator  as  "malig- 
nant" or  "unfair." 

As  to  that  I  shall  rest  my  own  judg- 
ment on  the  judgment  of  my  colleagues, 
and  shall  not  invoke  rule  XIX.  although 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
well  merits  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fi'om  Veimont  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield;  and,  if 
so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sim- 
ply rise  to  express  commendation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  to  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Founda- 
tion for  vying  with  each  other  in  an  ef- 
fort to  achieve  a  very  salutary  and 
worthwhile  result.  It  seems  to  me  a 
wonderful  thing  to  further  our  many  fine 
programs  to  help  students  from  all  over 
the  world. 

The  Department  of  State  is  also  to  be 
commended  for  embracing  the  program 
that  has  been  urged  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Similarly, 
the  Kennedy  Foundation  is  deserving  of 
commendation,  it  seems  to  me.  for  also 
trying  to  "get  into  the  act."  The  only 
question  involved,  as  I  see  it.  Is  involved 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  statement 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  made. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Kennedy  Foundation,  which  has  per- 
formed a  great  many  fine  services  for 
people  in  this  country  and  in  other  lands, 
will  join  forces  with  the  Department  of 
State  in  an  effort  to  fu:*'.?r  the  ex- 
tremely worthy  project  referred  to  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
If  such  cooperation  Is  the  result  of  the 
matter  being  brought  up  by  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  tonight,  it  seems  to 
me  it  will  have  served  a  useful  purpose. 
There  should,  of  course,  be  no  politics  in- 
volved (laughter]  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  State,  which  should  not 
engage  in  political  activities,  or  on  the 
part  of  the  Kennedy  Foundation,  which 
as  we  are  also  aware  should  not  do  this. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  our  fi'iend  from  Massachusetts 
ought  to  get  together  and  further  this 
project  together.  I  would  love  to  see 
both  of  them  double  the  ante  again. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  MORSE,  and  Mr. 
FULBRIGHT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield;  and. 
if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  get  back  on  the  track  a 
moment 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Before  the  Sena- 
tor does  that.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  a  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  find  out  how 
we  are  going  to  resolve  things  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to 
let  this  matter  drop.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  a  few- 
questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
yielded  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  a  question 
about  his  statement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  withdraw  the  re- 
quest to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  rec- 
ognize the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  first,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  only 
w  ish  to  say  that  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  en- 
titled to  high  commendation  for  the 
factual  statement  he  has  made  to  the 
Senate,  which  I  think  completely  washes 
out  all  the  implications  and  innuendoes 
made  in  the  attack  upon  him  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
I  am  sure  we  would  not  have  heard  a 
word  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  if 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  had  made 
the  grant  covering  the  expenses  of  the 
African  students. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Kennedy 
Foundation  for  making  the  grant,  be- 
cause this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  cooper- 
ation from  private  citizens  and  groups 
we  have  been  tr>'ing  to  urge  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  American  foreign  policy. 
We  have  been  trying  to  interest  private 
groups  in  our  countrj'  to  assume  more  of 
the  burden  of  being  of  aid  in  assisting 
with  our  student  exchange  program  in 
foreign  lands.  We  have  been  urging 
foundations  and  private  agencies  and  in- 
dustry in  our  country  to  give  more  as- 
sistance to  this  very  important  foreign 
affairs  program.  I  think  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing  that  the  Kennedy  Foundatiort 
has  done  what  it  has  done  in  this  in- 
stance. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  for  the  next 
few  weeks  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts will  be  fair  game,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  be  fair  game,  in  the 
political  hunting  grounds. 

I  think,  however,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  the  discernment  to  determine 
the  difference  between  fair  political 
shooting  and  shooting  with  poisoned 
arrows. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FLT.BRIGHT.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania   [Mr.   Scott],  one  aspect   of  his 
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•^tat^ment  interests  me  v^ry  mucr.  be- 
cause I  have  followed  the  ►^xchar^'e  pr  .- 
gram  for  many  years.  His  statement  r^- 
m:nded  me  that  la-st  year  we  had  gr?a: 
diff.culty  in  obtaining  funds  from  the 
State  Departm^ent  to  br:n::  sorn?  stu- 
dents from  Cairo.  Esy^:'  am  h:.s  state- 
ment that  Mr  Shf'plev  :;.  uic!  have  this 
;-:;nd  of  influence  on  the  distribution  of 
fuT^d!?  interested  me 

Will  the  Senator  fr'-m  Pennsylvania 
te'.l  m  who  Mr  Shep'.-y  is  and  what  po- 
sition in  the  G';\  frnrnT-nt  he  occupies'' 
Mr  SCOTT  1  think  Mr.  Shepley.  like 
Mr.  Robinson  and  many  other  good  citi- 
zens, has  a  full  and  c-nipiPte  right  to 
approach  the  Statp  : ;■  ;• -.rtment  al- 
though, to  th-  bes:  of  my  knowledge. 
Mr  Shepley  is  not  an  offlcial  of  the 
L'  S  Government 

Mr.  FL^lhBRIGHT  Has  he  any  posi- 
tion in  th-  (t-  •.'  :rjnent? 

Mr  SCTT  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ar.Kian^as  feel  that  those  who  are  not  of- 
ficials should  be  precluded  from  making 
recommendations  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr  PTI  BRIGHT  Mr.  Shepley  from 
time  to  time  is  deemed  to  be  the  man 
who  allocated  this  $100,000.  Who  is  Mr. 
Sh-pl.'v''     What  does  he  do? 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  Sena*: or  from  Arkansas  secure 
a  bngr-a:  h-  '  NT;  Shepley.  if  that  would 
help  h;;r,  Mr  Siuepley  is  entitled  to 
T.i.ke  recommendations  as  is  the  Sena- 
tor rrom  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  FUL3RIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  un - 
wihm^:  'o  tell  us  of  whom  he  was  just 
now  speaking  in  his  statement? 

Mr  SCOTT.  Not  if  the  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas  Ls  unwilling  to  give  me  the  op- 
portunity 

Mr.  FUILBRIGHT  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  plea.se  tell  me  who  Mr.  Shepley  is  and 
what  he  does. 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  think  it  was  made  clear 
in  tiie  statement  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  Mr.  Shepley  had 
elicited  the  interest  of  the  Vice  President 
m  this  matter.  I  cannot  say  whether 
-\rr.  Shepley  is  employed  by  the  Vice 
President,  but  he  is  certainly  a  member 
of  the  stafT  of  the  Vice  President.  Ob- 
viously I  Cannot  say  that,  because  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  it.  But  I  do 
submit  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  if  he  read^  anything  improper  in  my 
statement  I  -a  vild  be  happy  to  have  him 
indicate  it  ri=;h-  now  on  the  floor. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
know  who  does  employ  Mr.  Shepley.  or 
is  hf  unemployed? 

Mr  SCOTT  I  :  ally  do  not  know  on 
what  payroll  M;  Snepley  is.  I  would  be 
^-lad  to  obh;.-  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  do  know  that  Mr.  Shepley  has 
some  position  with  the  Vice  President, 
and  I  have  sa^d  so  I  have  referred  to  it! 
in  my  statement.  If  I  could  tell  the  Sen- 
ator more,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so.  It 
the  Senator  wishes  to  send  for  the  official 
records  to  find  out,  I  will  help  him  dis- 
cover exactly  what  Mr.  Shepleys  salary 
is  and  precisely  how  he  is  paid.  The 
Senator  expects  me  to  have  knowledge 
which  he  knows  perfectly  well  I  would  not 
have 

Mr   FULBRIGHT      The  Senator  does 
not  deny  that  in  June  the  State  Depart- 
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r.-.f^r.:  reacted  the  request,  does  he?  The 
-^atement  was  read  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  from  a  letter  written  by 
Mr   Sart.T-hwaite. 

Mr  SCOTT.    I  do  not  understand  the 
1   iri-.i.re  to  June. 

-Mr  FULBRIGHT.    On  July  7  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kznnedy] 
received  an  official  letter  from  an  em- 
ployee, a  genuine,  bona  fide  employee  of 
the   State  Department,   Mr.   J.   C.   Sat- 
terthwaite,  whom  I  know  personally,  and 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  African  desk. 
The  letter   rejects   the   application    for 
funds.    What  interested  me,  among  other 
things,  was  how  Mr.  Shepley.  whom  the 
Senator  apparently  does  not  know  very 
well,  can  go  to  the  State  Department  and 
procui-e  a  reversal  of  its  decision.    This, 
I  think,  is  very  important  because  if  our 
State  Department  has  now  become  the 
handmaiden  of  people  who  are  so  htUe 
known  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania does  not  know  whether  they  are 
employed  by  the  Government  or  not.  we 
are  clearly  in  very  serious  circumsUnces. 
I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
trying  to  protect  the  exchange  program 
from  any  political  influence.     I  do  not 
know  anyo-ie  who  could  stand  up  and 
say  that  appointments  under  that  pro- 
gram have  been  made  because  of  politi- 
cal influence.    Decisions  are  made  m  an 
extremely    business-like    way.   and    the 
procedure  has  never  been  criticized,  to 
my  knowledge,  by  any  Member  of  either 
body  on  this  ground.    I  think  it  is  most 
unusual  that  a  man  such  as  Mr.  Shep- 
ley, whoever  he  may  be,  can  go  down  to 
the  State  Department   and  say,   "Give 
$100,000  for  this  purpose." 

I  know  I  tried  to  get  money  for  stu- 
dents who  were  to  come  from  Egypt,  and 
we  secured  only  part  of  the  funds  re- 
quested. I  could  not  do  it.  This  oc- 
curred last  year,  and  it  was  an  effort  In 
which  our  present  Ambassador  was  ex- 
tremely interested.  The  Department  did 
not  have  enough  money.  How  m  the 
world  can  Mr.  Shepley  go  down  to  the 
State  Department  and  w^ithin  a  few  days 
get  SI 00,000  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas will  permit,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  more  modest  than  per- 
haps he  should  have  been  with  regard  to 
his  own  part  in  this  matter.  I  take  it 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  knows 
the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsvlvania 
The  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
stated  that  he  met  with  Mr.  Shepley 
an  official  of  the  Vice  President's  office.' 
If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wishes  to 
know  who  pays  him  or  whether  his  name 
appears  on  a  Senate  payroll  he  can  send 
for  whatever  record  there  is.  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  know  that  Mr.  Shepley 
as  an  official  of  the  Vice  President's  of- 
fice, met  with  me.  and  that  that  meet- 
ing occurred,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, in  either  late  June  or  very  early 
July. 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting.  I  made 
certain  representations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Mr.  Shepley  made  cer- 
tain representations  to  the  Department 
of  State.  During  all  of  that  time,  up 
until  this   weekend,   the  Senator  from 


Pennsylvania  had  heard  nothing  what- 
ever of  any  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Kennedy  Foundation  in  this  matter. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  asserts 
that  in  his  judgment,  any  interest  of 
the  Kennedy  Foundation  in  regard  to 
the  amount  Involved.  $100,000.  comes 
after  the  State  Department  had  made 
Its  decision,  and  that  this  Foundation 
was  not  heard  from  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  until  this  weekend,  except 
as  to  the  $5,000  to  which  I  referred. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  Satterthwaite  letter  rejecting  this 
application? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understand  from  what 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  says  that  the 
letter  was  written  last  June  or  last  July 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  July  7. 
Mr.  SCOTT,  I  have  told  the  Senator 
that  is  about  the  time  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  interested  himself 
in  this  subject.  I  am  very  happy  that 
If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Inter- 
vened, he  had  more  persuasiveness  than 
others  who  may  have  Intervened  earlier. 
The  Senator  does  not  apologize  for  the 
fact  that  he  may  have  been  very  useful 
in  securing  the  agreement  for  this  trans- 
portation cost. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  may  have  mis- 
understood the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  not  anxious  to  mis- 
understand. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  it  was 
Mr.  Shepley  who  got  the  money.  Now  it 
appears  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania was  the  one  who  got  the  money.  I 
did  not  know  of  the  Senator's  deep  in- 
terest in  the  exchange  program.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  it,  and  I  hope  we  shall  get 
some  support  when  the  appropriation 
comes  before  the  Senate,  because  every 
year  this  appropriation  has  met  with 
difficulty  in  obtaining  even  Budget  Bu- 
reau interest. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  my  support  of  the  appro- 
priation of  this  nature  has  been  as  con- 
sistent, and  at  least  as  good  as  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  whose 
record  I  commend.  If  I  may  say  so  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
I  referred  to  the  fact  that  I  had  men- 
tioned some  of  these  questions  In  this 
statement.  My  statement  has  been 
handed  to  me  again. 
My  statement  said : 

Last  Saturday  morning  James  Shepley  of 
the  Vice  Presidents  office  called  Jackie  Rob- 
inson in  New  York — 

And  so  forth.  I  did  identify  the 
person. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3758 »  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  of  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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VICE   PRESIDENT   NIXON'S    POLICY 
DECISIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  preceding  the 
discussion  on  the  agreement  to  limit  de- 
bate an  article  entitled  "Nixon  Meets 
Advisers — Plans  To  Issue  Pap>ers,"  writ- 
ten by  Laurence  M.  Stern,  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  today,  Au- 
gust 17.  1960.  I  make  the  request  with 
the  thought  that  perhaps  this  item  will 
be  germane  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  his  dis- 
cussion with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  1 

Nixon  Mrrrs  Advikbw — Plans  To  Issttx 
Papsbs 

( By  Laurence  M  Stern ) 

Vice  President  Ricmaed  M  Nixon  met  with 
some  of  his  top  policy  Idea  men  yesterday 
to  discuss  his  position  on  a  wide  range  of 
Issues. 

When  he  emerge-1  from  the  2' ^ -hour, 
ckMed-door  talk  in  tue  Mayflower  Hotel,  the 
Vice  President  said  he  Intends  to  set  out 
his  views  In  depth  through  the  medium  of 
written  papers. 

Mr  Nixon's  council  of  advisors  bears  a 
distinctively  egghead  stamp.  The  group 
with  which  he  met  Included  10  college  presi- 
dents or  professors  At  aj^alnst  6  businessmen 

Moving  on  another  front.  Nixon  forces  an- 
nounced fomxatlon  of  a  "celebrities  for 
Nixon  committee"  which  was  launched  at 
the  Capitol  yesterday  with  Hollywoodlike 
fanfare  Its  cast  ol  30  film,  theater,  and 
sports- world  figures  '«rlll  be  expanded,  as  one 
Nixon  strategist  put  It,  to  Include  hundreds 
of  headline  personalities. 

ANTONI    CAN    JOIN 

"Anyone  who  thinks  he's  a  celebrity  can 
Join  the  group."  explained  Nixon's  press  sec- 
retary, Herbert  O  Klein 

In  making  his  two  pronged  foray  Into  In- 
tellectual and  entertainment  circles,  Mr. 
Nixon  appeared  to  b«!  emulating  his  Demo- 
cratic rival  for  the  Presidency,  Senator  John 
F.  KxNNEDT,  Democat,  of  Massachusetts 
The  Bay  State  Democrat  has  surrounded 
himself,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  battery 
of  academic  advisers  t  nd.  on  the  other,  with 
such  Hollywood  eminences  as  singer  ^ank 
Sinatra  and  actor  Pi;ter  Lawford.  Senator 
KxinrxDT's  brother-in-law. 

Describing  Mr  NixcN's  meeting  yesterday 
with  his  policy  advlseis,  the  Vice  President's 
policy  and  Issues  adv  ser  James  R.  Shepley 
said  "there  was  an  exchange  of  Ideas  on  any 
Issue  that  came  to  mind.  It  was  completely 
informal." 

Without  going  Into  details,  Shepley  said 
"there  were  some  gllJiimers  of  new  Ideas" 
produced  at  the  sesslcn  which  "will  require 
further  exploration  before  they  become  part 
of  the  Vice  President"*  j)osltlon." 

PRACTICE     FOLLCWEO     BT     AOLAI 

Although  Nixon  aldis  described  the  candl- 
date"6  plan  to  use  position  papers  as  a  "new 
technique."  the  practice  was  followed  by 
Adlal  Stevenson  in  his  1956  presidential 
campaign. 

Mr.  Nixon  expects  tD  Issue  his  first  policy 
paper  dealing  with  communism  as  a  philos- 
ophy on  Thursday.  It  will  discuss  com- 
munism as  a  social  philosophy,  its  economic 
methods,  political  methods  and  legal  sys- 
tem," Shepley  said. 

Shepley,  who  is  on  loan  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent from  Time  magiizlne,  said  Nixon  first 
met  with  the  policy  iidvisory  group  several 
months  ago  and  has  been  In  touch  with 
members  Individually  since  then.     Its  cur- 


rent membership  Is  19.  but  3  were  absent 
yesterday. 

"Hes  on  the  prowl  for  original  Ideas," 
Shepley  added 

The  hlue-rlbbon  advisory  group  is  not  Mr. 
Nixons  only  source  of  policy  guidance.  He 
has  been  consulting  with  many  members  of 
the  Elsenhower  Cabinet  In  deciding  his  posi- 
tion on  Issues. 

VISITS     GREENSBORO     TODAT 

NixoN  followed  up  his  policy  meeting  yes- 
terday with  a  campaign  rally  today  into 
Greensboro.  N.C.,  for  an  Ice  skating  and  cof- 
fee evening  with  Pat  and  Dick. 

Members  of  his  policy  advisory  group,  as 
released  by  Nixon  headquarters,  are  as 
follows  : 

Henry  Ahlgren.  director  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Extension  School: 
Henry  G.  Alexander,  New  York  banker:  John 
E.  Burcharrt.  dean  of  the  School  of  Humani- 
ties and  Social  Sciences.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology:  Arthur  W.  Burns, 
professor  of  economics,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity: Paul  W.  Cherington,  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Harvard  University. 

Also,  William  Elliott,  professor  of  govern- 
ment. Harvard  University;  Marlon  B.  Fol- 
som,  director  and  former  president.  East- 
man Kodak  Co.:  William  C.  Poster,  former 
director.  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion: Don  Puller,  professor  of  Jurisprudence, 
Harvard  Law  School:  John  A.  Hannah,  pres- 
ident of  Michigan  State  University:  Dr.  John 
T.  Heller,  director  of  the  New  England  Insti- 
tution of  Medical  Research. 

Also  Joseph  Kaplan,  professor  of  physics. 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles: 
Lawrence  Klmpton.  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Charles  Percy,  president 
of  Bell  &  Howell;  Gen.  David  Sarnoff.  board 
chairman  of  Radio  Corp.  of  America;  Dr. 
Leonard  Scheele.  former  U.S.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eraJ;  Robert  C.  Sprague.  president  of 
Sprague  Electric;  Dr.  Philip  W.  Thayer,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Advanced  Studies.  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  Millard  Roberts, 
president  of  Parsons  College,  Iowa. 

Charter  members  of  the  celebrities  for 
Nixon  group  are:  Helen  Hayes.  Ted  Williams. 
George  Murphy,  Mer\-yn  Leroy.  John  Wayne. 
Irene  Dunne.  Preedman  (Andy)  Gosden, 
Katharine  Cornell,  Walter  Pldgeon,  Jinx 
Palkenberg,  Barney  Balaban,  Faith  Baldwin, 
Buddy  Rogers,  Mary  Plckford.  Dick  Powell, 
Louise  Beavers,  William  L  White,  Cobina 
Wright,  Edward  D.  Stone,  Eddie  (Rochester) 
Anderson.  Dina  Merrill,  Eleanor  Steber, 
Ward  Bond,  Jeannette  MacDonald,  Gene 
Raymond  and  G<^rdi^n  r>nH  ^^heila  Macrae. 


UNANIMOUS -CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
TO  LIMIT  DEBATE  ON  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  informed  by  the  minority 
leader  that  he  believes  our  unanimous- 
consent  request  should  be  renewed.  I 
now  renew  the  request  made  earlier.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
have  no  more  rollcalls  today;  that  when 
it  concludes  its  deliberations  today  it 
recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing; that  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Frear  in  the  chair'.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order.  Senators  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment are  asked  to  pay  attention. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  be- 
ginning at  1 1  o'clock  the  Senate  operate 
under  controlled  time,  not  to  exceed  an 
hour  on  any  amendment  or  amend- 
ments  thereto;    with   2   hours   on    the 


Monroney  amendment  or  substitute,  in 
whichever  form  it  may  be;  and  2  hours 
on  the  Prouty  amendment,  or  substi- 
tute, in  whichever  form  it  may  be 
offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  R^rv- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  suppose  C^iub- 
stitute  amendment  were  offered.  What 
time  would  be  accorded  to  such  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  th.it  if  it  is  a  bona  fide 
substitute,  which  proposes  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
new  language,  it  is  certainly  more  than 
an  amendment  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  be 
glad,  if  there  is  any  Senator  who  con- 
templates offering  a  substitute,  and  will 
say  so.  to  include  that  in  the  request. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  did  not  con- 
template offering  such  a  substitute.  He 
is  making  the  inquiry  in  behalf  of  an- 
other Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Any  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Certain 
Senators  have  u.-ged  me  to  object  to  the 
request  unless  it  is  broadened  to  p>ermit 
2  hours  of  debate  for  any  bona  fide  sub- 
stitute which  propKJses  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  substitute 
another  proposal. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
objection  to  modifying  the  request  with 
respect  to  any  bona  fide  substitute  I 
would  not  want  it  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
a  filibuster  or  for  preventing  votes,  or 
for  delaj-ing  the  Senate  for  another  day. 
when  it  could  get  through.  However,  I 
am  willing  to  modify  my  proposal  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  agreement  is  entered  into. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  under- 
stood that  it  is  under  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  usual  form. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object -^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  has  been  entered  into 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  the 
Chair  added  a  condition  which  was  not 
in  the  request,  when  the  Chair  said  "un- 
der the  usual  form."  Does  that  mean 
that  an  amendment  which  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  text  will  not  be  allowed? 
That  was  not  stated  in  the  request.  The 
Chair  added  it.  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  objects  to  that  addition  by 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  made  the  announcement. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  made  the  announcement. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  may 
contest  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  has  the  floor? 
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Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  trust 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
been  recosrnized. 

Ml-  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s  Mr  Presi- 
cl.Tit.  Will  the  Ser.a:rr  frjrn  South 
Dakota  yield ^ 

M:-  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  vield. 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  In  my  origi- 
nal request — I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  here  at 
the  time — I  made  it  clear  that  the  agree- 
ment was  in  accordance  with  the  routine 
form  which  is  reduced  to  writing,  and 
when  I  renewed  my  request  a  moment 
ago  I  made  it  clear  that  I  was  renewing 
the  request  previously  made. 

I  submit  the  record  will  show  that  to 
be  the  case.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  u.'^ual  form.  We  do  not  spell  out 
these  long  requests.  It  is  very  clear  that 
I  did  it  originally,  and  that  then  I 
merely  renewed  the  request  which  I  had 
previously  made.  When  the  Chair  did 
not  announce  that  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form,  I  wished  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  all  Senators  that  I  had 
intended  it  tha^  way.  That  is  the  way  I 
originally  had  made  it.  and  I  was  merely 
renew  m?  that  request. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  ::om  South  Dakota  does  not  see 
in  the  Chamber  the  Senator  who  asked 
to  be  protected.  A  Senator  earlier 
showed  me  an  amendment  which  he"  in- 
tended to  offer  and  which,  in  rfiy  judg- 
ment, would  not  be  germane  under  a 
strict  interpretation  of  germaneness.  I 
believe  it  is  related,  but  it  might  be  in- 
terpreted otherwise. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  was 
seeking  to  protect  the  Senator  so  that 
h-->  mi^hi  offer  his  amendment.  When 
ti  ►-  Cha..-  v'.>.'-d  'he  request,  the  Senator 
f:  m  ':'-y.\':-.  D.u-:  la  did  not  hear  any 
statement  w;,..  h  would  have  precluded 
offering  a::  .Lrn^ndment  which  might  not 
be  considered  germane.  It  was  on  that 
basLs  tha'  T   A.thheid  my  objection 

Mr.  JOHN -ON  of  Texas.  I  submit 
that  A-^  are  perfectly  in  order  now.  I 
do  no:  have  any  objection  to  the  Sena- 
tor contesting  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  desire  to 
foreclose  any  Senator  from  offering  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  assume 
my  appeal  is  pending.  If  it  can  be  agreed 
that  the  amendment  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred  may    be   offered— and    I   believe 

both  leaders  are  familiar  with  it 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
objection  to  making  an  exception  with 
respect  to  the  Curtis  price-support 
amendment. 

Mr  KEA-nXG  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senat..;-  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fr  ;m  Vermont  has  the  floor.  An 
appeal  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota 15  pending. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
an  appeal  pending  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair 


-IDINO  ,  FFrrTTi      That  is 


President,   will 


TTie  PRE 
correc^ 

Mr.    KRATING 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  PROUTY.     I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York 

Mr  KEATING     W^  must  be  extreme- 
ly careful,  m  the^e  rather  hectic  days.  In 


agreeing  to  unanimous-consent  requests. 
I  therefore  a-sk  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  when  he  makes  any  request 
for  a  limitat.on  of  time — to  which  I  am 
entirely  agreeable— whether  he  intends 
to  have  mcorporated  in  it  the  provision 
that  only  gennane  amendments  may  be 
offered.  Otherwise  it  might  well  be  that 
other  amendments  not  germane  to  the 
subject  matter  before  us  could  be  of- 
fered, but  with  respect  to  which  the 
Senator  offering  the  amendment  might 
be  perfectly  willing  to  agree  to  a  Limi- 
tation on  debate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  can  speak 
only  with  respect  to  the  consent  agree- 
ment now  under  discussion,  and  which 
has  been  entered  into.  When  I  proposed 
it  I  asked  that  it  be  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  consent  form  that  is  usu- 
ally followed,  with  regard  to  motions 
and  appeals  and  the  allotment  of  time, 
and  so  lorth,  because  it  takes  a  good 
deal  of  the  4ime  of  the  Senate  to  read 
it.  Every  Senator  has  heard  it  time  and 
time  again.  Many  times  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  state  it.  I  stated  originally  that 
I  wanted  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  unanimous-consent  form.  That 
request  was  objected  to.  That  state- 
ment is  in  the  Record.  Tlie  minority 
leader  then  came  to  me  and  asked  that 
I  renew  the  request.  I  told  him  that  he 
had  problem.":  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
and  that  he  .should  make  sure  that  he 
has  touched  p.ll  the  bases,  because  I  did 
not  want  to  go  through  the  kind  of  har- 
assment which  is  now  taking  place. 

He  assured  me  that  that  had  been 
done,  and  that  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
had  been  reached.  At  his  request  I  re- 
newed my  unanimous-consent  request. 
At  the  suggefition  of  a  Senator  I  have 
modified  it.  I  merely  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact — particularly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senators  who  were  not 
here  when  I  made  the  original  request — 
that  the  original  request  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  unanimous-consent 
form. 

Mr.  CASE  cf  South  Dakota.  I  believe 
the  question  could  be  quickly  resolved 
if  we  were  to  have  imanimous  consent 
that  the  particular  amendment  I  have 
in  mind  might  be  offered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wiU  mod- 
ify the  request,  accordingly. 

Mr.  CASE  cf  South  Dakota.  It  is  the 
amendment  which  deals  with  price 
supports. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  mod- 
ify my  agreement  entered  into,  if  no 
objection  is  raised. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  the  request  If  identifica- 
tion of  the  amendment  is  made. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Curtis  price  sup- 
port amendment  be  excepted  from  the 
provision  of  germaneness  in  the  agree- 
ment previously  entered  into. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  agreement  is  entered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consint  Aguxmcnt 
OTdered.     That,     effective     on     tomorrow 
(Thursday,  August   18.   I960),  at  the  hour 
of  11  o'clock  aJD..  during  the  further  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  S.  3758.  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  Act  of  1860,  debate 
on  any  amendment  or  amendment  thereto 
(except  a  bona  fide  substitute  for  the  bill, 
upon  which  there  shall  be  a  limitation  of 
2  hours),  shall  b«  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  and  the  majority 
leader:  Provided.  That  in  the  event  the 
majority  leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  the  time  In  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  desl^ated  by  him:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  amendment  that  U 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  aald 
blU  shall  be  received,  with  the  exception  of 
the  so-called  Curtis  price  control  amend- 
ment,  if  offered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  understood  that  I  with- 
draw my  appeal. 


IMPORIS  OF  LAMB 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  many 
Oregon  lamb  producers  have  brought  to 
my  attention  the  difficulties  faced  by 
the  industry  as  a  result  of  the  importa- 
tion of  lambs  into  this  country  from 
other  areas  and  especially  Australia. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  A.  G.  Horton.  of 
Route  1,  Box  205.  Monmouth.  Oreg..  has 
brought  to  my  attention  the  difficulties 
that  he.  as  a  producer,  has  faced  because 
of  lower  prices,  together  with  two  news- 
paper articles,  the  first  from  the  Ore- 
gonian  and  the  second  from  the  Capital 
Press  of  August  10  and  12.  respectively, 
concerning  the  prices  received  by  Oregon 
sheep  raisers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  the  newspaper  clippings  to  which 
I  have  alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows  i 

MONMOtTTH.  Okeo  .  August  12,  1960. 
Senator  Waynk  Morst. 
Seruite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bra :  In  regards  to  lamb.  I  wrote  you 
earlier  in  the  year,  prior  to  lamb  marketing 
season  In  the  mid  Willamette  Valley,  that 
we  In  the  sheep  buaineas  were  concerned 
about  the  prospect*  of  lower  fat  lamb  prices 
due  to  lamb  imports. 

Now  we  have  lived  through  the  lower 
fat  lamb  prices;  lower  on  this  ranch  by 
•  1.000  from  last  year.  I  ahould  lUce  to 
again  call  your  attenUon  to  the  fact  that 
OTir  prices  received  for  our  lambs  are  going 
lower,  not  by  prediction  but  by  Imporu. 
Without  detail,  we  have  an  economical 
unit,  high-use  factor  from  our  land,  for 
our  sheep  and  seed  production.  We  cannot 
cope  with  the  Import  problem  on  this 
ranch.  It  has  to  come  from  Washington. 
The  woolgrowers  are  again  seeking  to  put 
It  on  the  Tariff  Commission  to  consider 
the  lamb  Import  problem.  Again  I  ask  you 
to  increase  your  endeavor  to  help  the  lamb 
producer.  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  O.  Horton. 


[Prom  the  Oregonlan.  Aug.  10,  1B601 

SHXXP    SAUI   PBICXS    EkjWN CLAXSKANtE    MaJI 

Buys  Top   »590 
Albamy—A  buyer  paid  $590  for  a  sheep  at 
the  20th  annual  WUlamette  Valley  ram  sale 
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here  but  otherwise  prices  offered  for  167  rams 
and  ewes  were  substantially  lower  than  those 
paid  at  last  year's  sale. 

The  top  bid  was  rrrnde  by  Richard  Ma- 
gruder.  Clatskanle.  buying  for  his  neighbor 
Bib  W.  Ellis,  for  a  r?glsiered  Hampshire 
stud  ram  consigned  by  C.  M  Hubbard  &  Son 
of  Junction  City.  Only  Oregon-grown  sheep 
were  admitted  to  the  saie. 

Even  this  high  was  below  last  year's  $725 
pild  for  a  Suffolk  ram. 

Average  price  paid  for  rams  was  $91.11 
per  animal.  In  contrast  with  the  1959  average 
of  *11703.  Ewes  at  the  1960  sale  brought 
an  average  of  $54.71  which  was  $4.34  tinder 
the   1959  average. 

Due  largely  to  Ellis'  i)urchase  the  Hamp- 
shire breed  brought  the  highest  average 
prices  at  $116.91  among  10  breed*  represented. 

Biggest  single  check  was  $750.  given  by 
Lester  Mealey,  Lebanon,  in  payment  for  13 
animals  of  various  breeds  purchased  by  him- 
self and  four  chlldrer.  Harold,  Norman, 
Jerry  and  Sarah.  RaiUiing  next  was  $610 
paid  by  Cunningham  Sheep  Co  of  Pendleton 
for  seven  Llncolns. 

The  sale  was  held  Saturday  at  the  Linn 
County  fairgrounds  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Oregon  Purebred  t.heep  Breeders'  As- 
sociation. Auctioneer  wis  Howard  Brown  of 
Woodland,  Calif.  Claude  Steusloff,  Salem, 
was  manager. 

Association  officials  said  prices  at  all  sheep 
auctions  held  in  Oregon  this  year  have 
fallen  below  those  last  year.  due.  they  said, 
to  a  slump  In  market  lamb  prices. 

[Prom  the  Capital  Pn«s.  Aug.  12,  1960] 

Rams  Seu,  Low— I>ema>d  Slow  at   Axbant 

Sau 

fBy  Qaude  SteusJoff  i 

Buyers  got  solid  value*  at  the  20th  annual 
Willamette  Valley  ram  sale  in  Albany  last 
Saturday  as  170  ranris  sold  sharply  lower  for 
an  average  of  $91  32 

This  compares  with  he  sale  average  of 
$117  last  year  and  reflet  u  current  fat  lamb 
quotations  4-6  cents  ptr  pound  below  the 
1959  prleea. 

Demand  was  pnrtlcuUrly  slow  for  Suffolk 
and  Hampshire  rams  which  moved  through 
the  ring  cheaper  by  $40-*45  per  head  than 
they  did  under  active  trade  at  last  year's 
sale. 

Only  2  of  the  rams  went  to  new  homes  out 
of  Oregon  In  contrast  t<.  29  which  went  out 
of  State  last  year. 

MONTANA.  CALIFORNIA 

Montana  State  Unlvenlty  at  Missoula  paid 
$250  for  a  Hampshire  stud  ram  consigned  by 
R.  W.  Hogg  it  Sons,  Salem.  A  Romney  stud 
going  to  D.  N.  Gould  of  HydervlUe.  Calif.. 
cleared  the  ring  at  $105. 

The  top  price  paid  at,  the  sale  was  $690. 
for  a  Hampshire  ram  Tie  buyer  was  Bob  W. 
Ellis  of  Clatskanle  and  the  consignor  was 
C.  M    Hubbard  A  Son  of  Junction  City. 

Top  individual  sales  of  rams  In  other 
breeds  Included:  Suffolk,  consignor  Gerald 
Flanagan.  Junction  Cltf,  $390  to  Chauncey 
Hubbard.  Junction  City.  Romney,  consigfnor 
Murris  Clover.  Cottage  Grove.  $200  to  John 
Llndow,  Independence.  Cheviot,  consignor 
Don  Kessl.  Harland.  $120.  Southdown,  con- 
signor Claude  Steusloff,  Salem.  8115  to  Roger 
Hamlin,  CorvalUs.  Lincoln,  consignor  Ken- 
neth McCrae,  Monmoutli,  $110  to  Cunning- 
ham Sheep  Co.,  Pendleton.  Columbia,  con- 
signor E.  J.  Handiey,  McMinnvllle.  $95. 
Shropshire,  consignor  D.  W.  Chambers.  Sa- 
lem, $80.  Corrledale.  consignor  J.  G.  Kass- 
iier.  Oregon  City.  $65. 

CITNNINGHAII  BIGGEST 

The  largest  Individual  buyer  of  the  sale 
WM  Cunningham  Shee])  Co  of  Pendleton, 
which  purchased  most  of  the  16  Lincoln 
rams  offered.  Jerry  and  Norman  Maley,  Red- 
mond PPA  boys,  bought  all  six  of  the  Sot:th- 
down  ewes  which  went  through  the  ring. 
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A  total  of  26  ewes  traded  hands  for  an  aver- 
age of  $55,  only  $4  lower  than  last  year.  They 
Included  one  Romney  for  $80;  six  South- 
downs  averaging  $70;  eight  Suffolks  averaging 
$51;  six  Hampshlres  $50;  one  Shropshire  for 
$45;  tliree  Cheviots  averaging  $43,  and  one 
Columbia  for  $42  50. 

Sale  summary  by  breeds:  46  Suffolk  rams, 
$120  average.  $45  lower  than  In  1959;  34 
Hampshire  rams,  $117  average,  $40  lower;  4 
Cheviot  rams,  $86  average,  $11  higher;  24 
Romney  rams,  $81  average.  $11  lower;  6  Lin- 
coln rams,  $78  average,  $27  lower;  6  Colum- 
bia rams,  $60  average,  $24  lower;  15  South- 
downs.  $55  average.  $8  lower;  4  Corrledales. 
$54  average,  $39  lower;  11  Shropehires,  $50 
average,  $24  lower 

Total  Income  of  the  sale,  which  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  Oregon  Purebred  Sheepbreed- 
ers  Association,  was  $16,955. 

O.  E  Mlkescll,  Linn  County  agent  who  has 
served  as  secretary  of  the  event  since  its  in- 
ception in  1941.  was  presented  with  a  piece 
of  luggage  during  the  noon  break,  in  ap- 
preciation of  lii.<  w    rk  (in  the  sale  program. 


RESEEDING     AND     REFENCING     OF 
BURNED-OVER  TIMBFI-:   LANDS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  support  of  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  reseeding 
and  refencing  of  burned-over  range  and 
timber  lands  last  Thursday,  I  indicated 
my  hope  that  in  choosing  suitable  seed 
for  this  purpose,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  would  not  overlook  suitable 
Oregon-grown  seed  which  is  in  large 
supply. 

Today  I  wish  to  document  this  por- 
tion of  my  testimony  by  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  a  release  from 
the  Oregon  Crop  and  Livestock  Report- 
ing Service  dated  August  8.  1960.  which 
has  just  been  received,  and  which  states 
that,  among  other  seeds  in  significantly 
^higher  supply  than  last  year,  are  the 
"fescues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Dealx*    Carrtoveb    Gentrallt    Below  Last 

Year     bttt     Total     Stocks     One -eighth 

Larcex 

Carryover  stock  of  41  kinds,  groups  and 
strains  of  field  seeds  held  by  wholesalers  and 


large  retail  dealers  throughout  the  Nation 
on  June  30.  1960,  totaled  188  million  pounds, 
according  to  the  Oregon  Crop  and  Livestock 
Reporting  Service.  These  holdings  were  12 
percent  larger  than  last  year's  total  of  167 
million  pounds,  mostly  because  of  sharp  in- 
creases In  ryegrass,  timothy,  red  clover, 
sweetclover,  Austrian  winter  peas,  lupine, 
red  fescue,  and  Chewlngs  fescue. 

Stocks  were  smaller  than  last  year  for  22 
items  and  larger  for  19.  Tlie  most  notable 
declines,  20  percent  or  more  below  last  year, 
occurred  for  tall  fescue,  wheatgrasses,  wild 
winter  peas,  Kentucky  bluegrass,  smooth 
bromegrass,  Bermuda  grass.  SudangrasE, 
bentgrass,  vetch,  and  ladlno  clover.  Stocks 
of  certified  and  noncertlfled  alfalfa  seed 
totaling.  32.8  million  pounds  were  down  12 
percent  and  the  lowest  in  8  years.  Birdsloot 
trefoU  was  down  7  percent  and  white 
(dutch)  clover,  orchardgrass  and  alslke  clover 
were  down  3,  2,  and  1  percent,  respectively. 
Largest  Incre.ises  ic  dealers'  June  30.  1960, 
stocks  compared  with  a  year  earlier  were 
reported  for  lupine  and  Dallls  grass,  both 
more  than  seven  times  larger.  Timothy 
totaling  10  million  pounds  represented  nearly 
a  sixfold  Increase,  and  common  ryegrass,  at 
37.1  million  jwunds,  was  three  times  last 
year's  small  holdings  and  the  largest  of 
record.  Other  seeds  for  which  stocks  were 
significantly  larger,  ore  and  one-half  to  three 
time  larger,  included  other  lespedeza  (mostly 
Sericea),  Kobe  lespedeza.  meadow  fescue. 
Austrian  winter  peas,  Chewlngs  fescue,  red- 
top,  and  Merlon  Kentucky  bluegrass.  Stocks 
of  red  fescue  were  up  4'7  percent  from  last 
year  and  at  5.8  million  pounds  were  at  an 
alltlme  high.  Red  clover  at  14.7  million 
pounds  was  up  38  percent  over  last  year  and 
the  highest  in  6  yeiirs.  Sweet  clover  was 
up  28  p>ercent  and  the  highest  in  4  years. 
Holdings  of  old-crop  crimson  clover  seed 
were  up  27  percent  and  perennial  ryegrass 
was  up  9  percent. 

All  wholesalers,  large  retailers,  country 
shippers  and  others  who  have  been  known  to 
carry  commercial  quantities  of  field  seeds 
in  the  past  are  Included  in  the  current  sur- 
vey. The  carryover  etatistics  for  1960  have 
essentially  the  same  degree  of  national  cov- 
erage as  those  for  1959  and  previous  years. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  wishes  to 
acknowledge  the  cooperative  eflorts  of  the 
seed  industry  In  reporting  June  30  Inven- 
tory figures.  For  the  fourth  consecutive 
year,  no  commercial  stocks,  exclusive  of 
foundation  seed,  were  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  dealer  stocks  shown  In 
accompanying  table,  significant  quantities  of 
old  seed  were  stored  by  growers  in  dealers' 
warehouses,  especially  alfalfa,  red  clover,  al- 
slke clover  and  ryegr.iss.  Stocks  of  grower- 
owned  seed  are  given  in  each  of  the  produc- 
tion forecast  reports  issued  during  the  year. 


Dealer  and  Government  stocks  of  old  crop  seed.^  held  in  I'nited  Stali.-<  on  J  tine  SO,  19o6~f>0, 

and  average,  1951-5-5  ' 

fin  thousands  of  pounds] 


Kind  of  wed 


Allal/a,aU 

Cortiflpd  RjuiETT,  Buffalo,  Vernal,  rtc 

VoncertiftrrI  iind  ImpnrtKl: 

North  aiid  oentrnJ  origins  and  Canada. 
South  aaU  imported  exivpt  Canada.... 
Ch>Ter»: 

Ke«l.  all 

Certified  Kenland,  PeiULSCOtt,  etc 

VoncerUflcd  (including  Mammoth) 

AL^ke  .   

."^weet  (including  Ilubam; 

White  (Dutch) ,. 

I^dino .: 

CrinwKjn „. 

I.<si>ede£a,  alL.. . 

Korean 

Kobe 

Olber 


Averajse. 
l»51-66 


38,613 
» 12, 822 

•24.706 
«   6.156 

17,314 

«1.37« 

>  fi,  616 
4.471 

1Z327 
1,0&2 

12,425 

3.549 

\  019 

3,809 

634 

67(i 


1956 


19R7 


4.M33 
17,328 

22.242 
.V563 

11.466 
1,638 
9,808 
.■>.3R3 

14.364 
1.700 

II),  447 
1.049 

m.  124 

13.226 

856 

1,042 


46,160 
19.538 

18,389 
8,233 

12,850 
2.020 

10,230 
4.933 
9..S62 
1.849 
ls27J 
991 

lZ2fi6 

in.a'>4 
1,179 
1,033 


1WS8 


199* 


4I,0.M 
17.961 

15,715 
7,378 

9.246 
1.631 
7,016 
3.754 
11.032 
3.278 
4,683 

9n 

6.866 

5.461 

3»G 

1,000 


37.  OM 
17, 414 

14,186 
5,491 

ia875 
1,358 
9,317 
4,481 

10,270 
1.313 
2.420 

i.eu 

5,862 

4,882 

816 

164 


1960 


82,767 
19.000 

11.607 
%2G0 

14.749 
1,  b\h 

13.234 
4,467 

13.139 
1,277 
1,871 
2.152 
6,313 
4,«23 

i,a» 

441 


'  Includes  stocks  of  seed,  rxc-Iu<lin(  foundaUon  stotk  seed,  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  on  June  30. 

•  Short-tlm*  AVflmffd. 


I  Short-time  average. 
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Dealer  and  Goremment  !<tock8  of  old  crop  seeds  held  in  I'niled  Stoten  on  Jitiu:  JO,  10JtJ~60. 

and  average,  19.51-0-5  *--Coutinuv(l 
(In  tboasands  of  pounds] 


KlndofSMd 


Average. 
1961-65 


OtlxT  legumef :       • 

iluiry  vetch 

Common  vetch 

Other  vetches „ 

Austrian  winter  peas 

Wild  winter  peas 

Lupine 

Mirdsfoot  trefoil 

Timothy 

Redtop 

Ki-ntucky  bluegrass 

Merion  Kentucky  bluegrass 

Orchardirriiss 

ChowinKs  fi'scoe 

Meadow  fescue 

Red  fescue 

T»II  fe.scue  (Alta  and  KentodtyU) 

Kcntgrass _.. 

Smooth  bromegrass , 

Crested  wheatgrass 

Intermediate  wheut^ass 

fubescent  wheaterass 

Slender  wheatgr.iss 

Tall  wheatKrass 

Common  ryeffrass 

Perennial  ryegrass' 

Sudangrass 

Dallisgrass... 

Bermudagniss 


22,450 

14,304 

1,032 

102,346 

615 

SI,  722 

O 

10,685 

2,6I« 

5,630 

'147 

4.051 

2,027 

1,123 

2,395 

11,654 

1,187 

0^463 

60S 

96 

(') 

161 
(') 

12,183 
2,785 
5.967 
'138 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1960 


7,580 

l,S4ii 

I.39M 

ia282 

4or> 

1,41:^ 
391 

11,817 

11, 518 

161 

4,447 

4,39N 

1,761 

4.277 

•15.384 

1.928 

4,739 

700 

152 

(») 

129 

(') 

24,263 

5.859 

17.067 

311 


9,674 

2.031 

1.088 

9,977 

.V5 

270 

265 


7,336 

2.260 

2. 472 

3.270 

927 

266 

562 


8.411 

6.901 

1.684 

1,311 

3,616 

•12.233 

530 

399 

3,859 

3,921 

2.711 

1,818 

I.3U2 

739 

1.963 

2.997 

8.048 

4.153 

2.343 

4.066 

1.577 

14.449 

384 

3.250 

284 

.MO 

75 

119 

35 

122 

248 

569 

30,  ?24 

18.63J 

11,656 

12,62-. 

17,360 

19. 157 

321 

406 

(*) 

(') 

4.416 
1,282 
606 
1,777 
.^39 
249 
819 

1.708 

1.337 

•  1«.  127 

.S71 

3,  78() 

1.840 

259 

3,905 

.■1.258 

3.085 

7.921 

1.708 

411 

64 

83 

401 

12.194 

8.140 

11.303 

70 

562 


I960 


3.  .315 

KV) 

4:16 

3.789 
222 

2,  097 
791 

9,974 

2.  I.T2 

^y« 
A,  t'AS 

3.  071 
.V»5 

5.S12 

Z  l.'.s 

3.  H('.7 

l.MtO 

113 

2« 

.36 

4<J() 

37.  Wl 

X,  K38 

7.770 

.■504 

312 


•  N'o  data  available. 

•  Includes  grower-owned  seed  stored  in  dealers  warehouses. 

'  Includes  6,471.000  pounds  owned  by  the  Oovermnent  on  June  30,  1956. 


RESEEDING  OF   BURNED-OVER 
FOREST  LANDS 

M;-  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement  I 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  August  15.  1960,  in 
support  of  appropriations  for  range  re- 
seedmg  on  forest  land.^. 

There  beina  no  obection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemevt    rr    Senator    Wayne    Morse,    or 
Oregon.     Before     Senate     Aivk    hr:ations 
CoMMiTTZt;  ON-  Reseeding     t   b-  h^.t-d-Over 
Forest  Land,  August  15,  1960 
Mr.   Chairir.an  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, today  I  wish  to  supplement  my  state- 
ment of  August  II  by  Indicating  my  strong 
support  of  the  Forest  Service  request  for  81.3 
mllLori    with    which    to    provide    funds    for 
emergency  teforestatlon  and  range  reseedlng 
on  rarest  lands.     These  additional  funds  are 
needed    :o    cope    with    the    disastrous    flres 
which  have  destroyed  thousands  of  acres  of 
natural  resources  in  our  Nation  this  simimer. 
No  one  knows  better  than  I  how  you  and 
your  committee  have  worked  the  last  6  years 
to  provide  the  full  amounts  needed  for  sound 
fores':     and    range    development.     We    have 
shared  disappointment  that  your  eflTorts  have 
not  had   the  full   support  of  the  executive 
branch   although   detailed   Information   has 
been  submitted  previously  showing  the  need 
that  exists. 

You  have  been  especially  alert  to  the  re- 
forestation and  reseedlng  needs  on  our  public 
lands.  Were  it  not  for  your  efforts  we  would 
have  had  the  lowest  rate  of  progress  during 
this  administration  than  any  other  since  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

This  year  you  took  the  lead  again  advanc- 
ing the  concept  that  special  funds  should  be 
provided  for  reforesting  and  reseedlng  at 
once  land  burned  In  the  current  year.  You 
also  resN.red  the  $481,000  cut  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  soil  and 
moisture  funds — a  program  for  which  he 
now  asks  increases. 


Certainly  all  conservationists  must  recog- 
nize the  dedication  you  and  your  commit- 
tee have  demonstrated  for  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. 

I  nrge  your  committee  to  grant  not  only 
the  special  funds  requested  by  the  Forest 
Service,  but  to  provide  the  full  amount  of 
money  needed  to  bring  the  forest  and  range 
programs  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  up  to  desired 
levels  of  operation.  It  is  my  hope  that  In 
so  doing  we  may  find,  belatedly,  that  this 
administration  will  at  last  be  willing  to  sup- 
port  a  proper   program  of  conservation. 

Again,  as  in  my  testimony  before  you  In 
behalf  of  the  supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quested by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
I  express  my  strong  hope  that  the  agency  in 
utilizing  these  funds  will  not  overlook  suit- 
able varieties  of  Oregon-grown  seeds,  espe- 
cially the  fescues  which  are  in  significantly 
higher  supply  than  last  year.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  fescue  seed  supplies 
are  1',^  to  3  times  larger  than  last  year. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  .MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  suie 
each  Senator  receives,  as  I  do.  many  let- 
ters from  servicemen  outlining  serious 
problems  for  which  they  request  Senate 
assistance.  I  am,  of  course,  vei-y  happy — 
as  I  am  sure  every  Senator  is — to  be  of 
such  assistance  as  I  can  in  these  matters. 

However,  occasionally  letters  are  re- 
ceived concerning  the  achievements  of 
servicemen.  Such  a  letter  was  recently 
received  from  Col.  Charles  A.  Allard.  air- 
base  commander  of  the  Mountain  Home 
Air  Force  Base  in  Idaho.  Colonel  Allard 
brought  to  my  attention  the  outstanding 
record  of  A2c  James  R.  Hiebert,  of  Eu- 
gene, Oreg. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  salute 
the  accomplishment  of  Ainnan  Hiebert 
and.  in  so  doing,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
thousands  of  young  Americans  such  as 
James  who  are  serving  with  distinction 


in  our  Armed  Forces.  Each  of  them  is 
a  credit  to  his  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  relevant  portions  of  Colonel 
Allard's  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  1 

Hfaoquartee-s,        9th        Bombardment 
Wing,     Medium      (SAC).     U.S.     Air 
Force, 
Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  A2c  James  R  Hie- 
bert, from  the  State  of  Oregon,  has  been 
selected  from  the  9th  Combat  Defense 
Squadron  for  special  recognition.  Airman 
Hiebert  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Arthur  P. 
Hiebert,  2070  Grant  Street.  Eugene.  Oreg  . 
and  was  selected  as  Security  Airman  of  the 
Month  of  the  squadron  for  June  1960. 

This  airman  has  demonstrated  great  de- 
votion to  duty  and  his  country  and  has 
performed  in  an  exemplary  manner.  He  is 
clearly  outstanding  among  all  the  men  as- 
signed to  this  base  and  Is  the  type  of  man 
who  will  continue  to  be  a  good  citizen  and 
leader  in  our  country  whether  or  not  he 
remains  In  the  military  service. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  A.  Allard. 

Colonel.    USAF. 
Airba.ie  Commander 


USE  OF  KENNEDY  FOUNDATION 
MONEY  TO  "OUTBID"  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  without 
losing  the  flooi? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps I  would  be  wiser  not  to  say  what 
I  am  about  to  say.  I  believe  it  was  in- 
evitable that  when  we  returned  for  this 
session,  before  the  election,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  escape  in  the  Senate  the 
political  overtones  and  undertones  and 
political  implications  of  the  presidential 
campaign. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  may 
we  have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  cognizant  that  there  is  talking 
on  the  floor  by  Members  of  this  body. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Piesident.  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  would  have  been 
much  better  if  we  had  never  had  this  sp>e- 
cial  session,  or.  at  least.  If  upon  our  re- 
turn we  had  limited  ourselves  to  passing 
the  appropriation  bills  and  allowed  the 
next  administration  and  the  next  Con- 
gress to  take  care  of  the  dilBcult  and 
far-reaching  subjects  before  us. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  here.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  avoid  questions  which  are  not 
relate  to  the  business  before  us.  We 
can  only  do  our  best.  I  am  not  here  to 
tell  anyone  else  what  he  ought  to  do. 
However.  I  believe  the  subject  which  we 
had  before  us  a  short  time  ago.  and  I 
have  no  substantive  comments  on  It.  is 
not  a  proper  subject  for  the  Senate  in 
this  politically  charged  session.  We 
cannot  escape  politics,  and  I  have  no 
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doubt  that  Senator5  from  each  party  are 
trying  to  make  the  most  of  this  session 
for  their  own  party  I  say  this  for  my- 
self, because  each  c>ne  of  us  has  his  re- 
sponsibility as  a  Senator.  I  believe  per- 
sonal matters  ought  not  to  be  brought 
into  this  body  while  we  aie  here.  We  will 
do  well  to  finish  our  work  here  quickly 
and  adjourn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  \'ermont  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  what  he  has  j  xst  said  I,  too.  am 
distre.ssed  and  di-sturbed  at  what  oc- 
curred here  this  evening.  There  Is  a 
limit  to  how  far  politics  should  go. 
There  are  certain  limits  which  should 
be  observed. 

I  can  recall,  offhand,  that  certain 
prominent  Republicans,  on  the  eve  of  a 
particular  campaign,  acting  through  a 
foundation,  made  e  grant  to  a  religious 
order.  I  do  not  recall  that  any  Demo- 
crats raised  the  issue  at  that  time. 

I  hope  that  this  i.s  the  last  we  will 
hear  of  this  kind  o'  politics.  There  are 
too  many  things  ;n  which  we  should 
be  Interested  as  Senators  and  as  Ameri- 
cans. We  ought  tc-  be  planning  for  to- 
day and  tomorrow,  rather  than  discus- 
sing plcayunish  p-3ilcies.  which  could 
harm  this  body  and  make  it  look  foolish. 
indeed. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY"  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  observation  that  the  special 
provisions  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  revenue 
foundations  were  diawn  after  very  care- 
ful consideration.  Briefly,  the  argument 
was  that  In  the  United  States  we  want«l 
to  encourage  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions of  individuals  to  take  care  of  some 
of  the  special  social  and  cultural  prob- 
lems which  face  the  country.  These 
provisions  in  the  law  were  designed  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Kennedy  Foundation,  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  and  other  similar 
foundations  have  been  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  land.  They  operate 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

In  my  opinion,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  cast  a  cloud  over 
the  operation  of  every  charitable  foun- 
dation organized  in  this  country.  Are 
we  to  question  the  Kennedy  Foundation 
if  it  makes  a  grant  for  a  hospital  for 
retarded  children'  Is  that  to  be  called, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  political 
act?  Are  we  to  stand  silently  by  while 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
makes  a  charge  of  that  kind  against  the 
Kennedy  Foundation? 

The  Senator  from  Montana  TMr. 
Mansfield]  referred  to  a  grant  of 
$1,600,000  made  by  V.e  Rockefeller 
Foundation  to  a  ho.'^pital  in  New  York 
conducted  by  an  organization  of  Catho- 
lic nuns.  As  the  Senator  .said,  no  Demo- 
crat rose  in  the  Senate  and  said  that  was 
politics.  Should  not  such  a  grant  have 
been  made''  Wa.s  it  to  be  interpreted  as 
an  action  on  the  part  of  the  Rockefellers 
to  win  an  election  in  New  York' 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  is  on  the  floor,  whether 
he  Interpreted  It  In  that  way? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  vield  to  me, 
if  he  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Miimesota  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  this  subject  let  me 
say  that  I  think  the  character  and  the 
probity  of  the  Rockefellers  have  with- 
stood the  tests  of  time  and  of  pohtical 
controversies,  and  have  done  so  very 
ably;  and  I  think  that  is  true  of  many 
other  foundations. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  agree. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  For  myself,  I  must  say 
that  every  Senator  must  decide  what  he 
thinks  important  as  a  political  point, 
and  I  respect  and  honor  his  right  to 
make  it. 

I  must  say  I  heard  with  great  sym- 
pathy the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  I  would  subscribe  to  those 
words. 

I  would  not  wish  to  bruit  the  matter 
further  by  speaking  on  it  myself,  and  I 
had  no  intention  of  participating  in  the 
discussion. 

But  the  Senator  is  my  brother  in  this 
body,  as  well  as  my  colleague;  and  he 
asked  me  an  honest  question,  and  I  have 
given  him  an  honest  answer. 

I  am  really  sorry  the  whole  thing 
blew  up  as  it  did.  But  it  did,  and  the 
public  will  have  to  decide  what  are  the 
merits.  But  I  hope  it  will  not  be  ex- 
tended in  any  way. 

The  people  are  not  children.  They 
understand  this  is  a  teiise  tinuv  and  that 
the  two  presidential  candidates  are 
Senator  Ke.nnedy  and  Vice  Pi-esident 
NixoN,  and  that  there  are  cieat  l-s.-^ues 
in  terms  of  their  candidacie.';:  and  that 
puts  the  issue  discussed  here  :n  a  cer- 
tain different  position. 

But  I  hope  my  colleague  will  not  maki- 
the  matter  worse  by  drawing  analogies. 
I  do  not  favor  this.    I  deprecate  it. 

I  hope  the  Senater  will  help  me — as  I 
am  trying  now  to  do — put  into  focu.s  the 
fact  that  good  deeds  have  been  done; 
and  let  us  not  include  things  that  would 
make  people  unhappy  and  would  vitiate 
them. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  pass  Judg- 
ment; but  I  think  every  Senator  should 
take  heed  of  the  action  today. 

Many  Senators  remember  the  time.  6 
or  8  years  ago,  when  certain  actions  be- 
gan here,  and  when  it  was  said.  "Let 
the  people  decide."  But  that  situation 
got  out  of  hand  before  the  people  could 
decide,  and  I  think  every  Senator  knows 
what  had  to  be  done  about  it. 

So  I  say  that  when  charges  that  are 
not  substantiated  are  made,  I  Intend  to 
sound  the  warning;  and  I  intend  to  do 
it  every  step  of  the  way,  if  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  continues  this  at- 
tack. This  is  nothing  new;  this  action 
has  been  going  on  in  other  fields;  and 
I  think  every  Senator  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  take  action  on  it  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  not  to  take  the  view,  "Let  the 
people  decide." 


Mr.  MONRONI-Tif  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  vield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator;  and  I  suggest  that  since  the 
Republicans  have  a  truth  squad  to  fol- 
low President  Truman,  we  need  a  watch- 
dog squad  in  connection  with  statements 
slipped  into  the  CcNCREssroN.fL  Record, 
so  as  to  have  any  statements  which 
might  be  damaging  to  our  party  read 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  where  they 
can  be  challenged. 

So  I  hope  Se:iators  will  be  here  to 
object  to  any  matters  offered  for  the 
Congressional  Rscord  that  would  smear. 
or  when  any  attempt  is  made  in  secrecj' 
to  submit  items  zo  be  "shoved"  into  the 
Congressional  Record  which  contain 
any  derogatory  remarks  about  any  Sen- 
ator or  any  candidate,  whether  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic. 

We  do  not  believe  in  that  sort  of  thing; 
and  I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  the  great 
party  of  Abraham  Lincoln  seems  to  in- 
dulge in  such  attacks  by  "sliding"  state- 
ments into  the  Congressional  Record 
without  letting  anyone  else  know  what  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  McCARTEY.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  say  the  Republicans  have  endorsed 
this  action  yet.  I  think  it  is  Important 
that  some  of  then  indicate  whether  they 
approve  it. 

I  recall  that  ;n  1952,  in  that  cam- 
paign, the  R.epLblican  candidate  said 
"The  only  differer.ce  between  me  and  this 
particular  person  is  one  of  methods  Oiu- 
objectives  are  the  same,  and  mcinods 
are  not  important." 

I  say  that  if  that  Is  the  case,  let  us 
act  to  save  demo<jracy,  because  methods 
are  all  importain. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Mu.nesota  yield? 

The  PRESlDLNTr  OFFICER  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  cha:.).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Min::iesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE  1  wish  to  commend  \hp 
Senator  for  braipmp  into  ^ocus  what  I 
regard  as  a  verj'  critical  question  which 
should  be  cleared  up  now  in  this  cam- 
paign. 

The  Vice  Pre.sident  made  a  distin- 
guished statement  when  he  said  this 
campaign  should  be  fought  on  issues, 
and  that  he  Intended  to  take  the  high 
road.  I  believe  we  have  had  an  exhibit 
here,  tonight,  that  will  enable  the  Vice 
President  to  make  his  position  clear. 
Does  he  support  this  attack?  Is  it  a 
part  of  the  campaign?  Or  does  he  re- 
pudiate it  and  denounce  it  as  a  cam.paign 
tactic? 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  Y,rk  because  I  think  his  Inten- 
tions and  hi.-^  mtere.-ts  are  the  same  as 
ours.  But  that  i.^  all  the  more  reason 
why  such  things  should  be  cut  out  now. 
Certainly  that  i.';  impei'ative. 

We  are  interest^ed  m  honest,  sincere 
issues,  not  in  any  attack  or  attempt  to 
tear  down  or  to  question  motives  or  to 
attack  the  reputation  of  honorable 
groups  In  the  country. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  let  me  say  I  thmk 
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it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Shepley.  who  was  borrowed  from 
Time.  Life,  and  Fortune,  acted  in  an  at- 
tempt to  have  action  taken  by  the  State 
Department  ahead  of  the  other  group's 
action.  I  think  it  important  to  know 
whether  this  is  an  accidental  happening 
or  whether  it  is  part  of  a  particular  pro- 
gram to  have  public  money  spent  when 
foundation  money  might  be  available 
to  do  the  .same  job. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  I  serve  notice  that 
I  intend  to  give  the  Vice  President  an  op- 
portunity to  take  a  stand  on  this  ques- 
tion when  he  returns  to  town.  I  think 
when  he  returns  he  should  have  that  op- 
portunity, in  order  to  declare  his  position 
and  either  to  endorse  or  to  repudiate  the 
use  of  such  a  tactic  in  the  campaign. 


SOUTH  D.AKO'I.A  POM  MXON  rA- 
VORED  2  TO  1  -.MUNDT  AHEAD 
Mr  CASE  of  .^^outh  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  desire  :o  make  an  iiisertion  in 
the  Record  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  wii;  be  much  comfort  in  it  for  the 
Democrat,-  But  I  assure  each  one  of 
them  that  the  matter  to  which  I  refer 
doe.';  not  .smear  or  slander  in  any  way. 
It  :s  a  report  entitled  "South  Dakota 
Pel:  Nixon  Favored  Nearly  2  to  1 — 
MuNDT  Ahead." 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  read  the  en- 
tire .statement  into  the  Record:  but  I 
wonder  whether  I  can,  instead,  submit  it 
and  reque.st  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  then  let  Senators  read  it 
there  for  them.^eive.s 

Mr  MANSFIELD  M.  President,  I 
shall  not  object  to  s-;cr.  a  request.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  th;n.<  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  :.s  taking  the  high  road 
and  is  to  be  commended  I  have  no 
desire  to  have  the  article  to  which  he 
has  referred  read  to  the  Senate  at  this 
time,  because  I  think  it  is  bad  news,  so 
far  as  the  Democrats  are  concerned. 
i  Laughter 

Mr.  CASE  of  .^outh  Dakota  Then, 
Mr,  President.  I  ofTer  the  report  for  the 
Record  and  asK  :hat  it  be  printed  there- 
in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEP.  Is  there 
objection  :> 

There  bem-  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tu  of  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  fo'.Iows 

South  Dakot.4  Poll:  Nixon  P.-^vored  Nearly 
2   TO   1— MUNDT  Ahead 

Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  fav- 
ored over  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  for  the 
presidency  nearly  2  to  l  among  South  Da- 
kotans. 

In  the  first  sampling  of  State  opinion  since 
the  national  party  conventions,  the  South 
Dakota  poll  also  reports  a  loss  of  Democratic 
strength  in  the  gubernatorial  and  senatorial 
races. 

In  the  Senate  contest  Republican  Incum- 
bent Kas:  Mundt  has  taken  a  5-percentage- 
point  lead  over  his  Democratic  opponent, 
Representative  George  McGovern.  Just  prior 
to  the  conventions  McOovern  enjoyed  a  9- 
point  majority. 

The  only  Democrat  substantially  improv- 
ing his  position  over  previous  samplings  is 
West  River  congressional  candidate  W.  H. 
Raff,  whose  strength  in  cities  and  towns  more 
than  offset  the  rural  advantage  of  Republi- 
can Incv.mben*  E  Y  Bkrry.  With  7.3  per- 
cent undecided  We^-  R: •.?.'■  respondents  no' 
el',  e  Raff  50  9  percent  support,  compared  witi 
Berrv  s  41  8  percent. 


In  the  First  (East  River)  District  con- 
gressional race.  Republican  Ben  Relfel  and 
Democrat  Ray  Fitzgerald  lost  slightly  be- 
cause of  a  large  undecided  vote  but  main- 
tained approximately  their  relative  positions. 

PRESIDENTIAi     RACE 

The  Vice  President's  strength  has  increa.sed 
strikingly  since  the  last  preconventlon  test 
against  Senator  Kennedy. 

Respondents  were  asked,  "If  the  November 
election  were  held  today,  for  which  ticket 
would  you  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent?" A  tabulation  Indicates  a  strong  and 
rather  uniform  support  for  the  Nl.xon-Lodge 
ticket: 


N'lion-I.,odite  rRrpuWican^    . 
Ivennf>tlv-Jiiliii.sjii      iI>«-mo- 

cmt) 

rn<lt>cideil.  . 


Farm  City  Town  Toial 


5B.5 

31.7 
9.8 


Ml 

30.8 
S.  1 


33.4 

3.0 


I 


«I  4 
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Prior  to  the  conventlona  Nixon  was  sup- 
ported by  45  2  percent  compared  with  Ken- 
nedy's 41.7  percent,  with  13.1  percent  un- 
decided. 

senate    RACE 

Accompanying  the  strong  showing  for  the 
Republican  presidential  ticket  has  been  a 
strengthening  of  support  for  Senator  Karl 
MunW  In  his  bid  to  succeed  himself.  As  in- 
dicated by  the  following  table  (which  ex- 
cludes 3  1  percent  undecided  votes),  Mundt 
is  ahead  of  Congressman  MoGovern  for  the 
first  time  since  the  poll  began  sampling 
their  relative  strength  20  months  ago. 


.MmitH  (RpjiiiMican) 

McOovern  i  Df-niotrat). . 


J»n- 
iiary 
1959 


4.-..  6 
M.4 


Jan- 
uary 
IDfiO 


48.  U 
52.0 


July  fi  TtxLiy 
I'jt'in 


4.1.  .1 
54.5 


52.5 
47.5 


A  breakdown  by  residence  Indicates  that 
McGovEBN  carries  the  rural  areas,  while 
Mundt  has  a  majority  of  town  and  city 
dwellers  in  his  coliunn: 


Farm 

City 

Town 

Total 

Miindt 

.\k-<ioTem. 

41.  R 
58.5 

82.2 
37.8 

61.8 
38.2 

52.5 
47.5 

GUBERNATORIAL    KACX 

Gov.  Ralph  Herseth  continues  to  hold  a 
sizable  if  decreased,  lead  over  Republican 
candidate  Archie  Gubbrud,  with  a  substan- 
tial number  of  respondents  undecided: 


Farm 

City 

51.3 
33  4 

15.3 

Town 

Total 

Ilerseth  (Democrat) 

58.5 

36.6 

4.9 

45.7 

48.6 

5.7 

^3  A 

Oiibbnid  (Republican) 

•  lidecided 

37.9 
8.5 

July  totals  for  the  First  District  race  were: 
Rclfcl.  51.4:  Fitzgerald,  37.6;  undecided,  11.0. 

( The  South  Dakota  poll  Is  sponsored  by  the 
Sioux  Falls  Argtis-Leader,  Watertown  Public 
Opinion,  and  Aberdeen  American-News  ) 


Gubbrud  has  cut  9  percentage  points  from 
the  25  which  separated  the  two  men  in  the 
July  6  report.  The  totals  then  were:  Her- 
seth, 57.6;  Gubbrud,  32.6;  undecided,  9.8. 

TmsT   CONGRESSIONAL    DISTRICT 

With  ITpercentof  respondents  undecided, 
neither  candidate  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  East  River  district  has 
a  malority  of  support.  The  percentage  point 
spread  between  Relfel  and  Fitzgerald  has 
narrowed  slightly  (1.4  points)  since  the  July 
sampling.     Current  figures  are: 


Farm 

City 

Town 

Total 

Keifcl  (RppuMlcan) 

33.3 
50.0 
16.7 

58.6 
2a7 
20.7 

62.5 
25.0 
12.5 

47  r. 

HUgeraJd  (Uemocrat 

radeclded 

35.2 
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FAIR  LABOR  SI  ANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1960 

The  Senate  i-esumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tS.  3758)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  of  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  activities  affecting 
commerce,  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Mr,  President,  I  sub- 
mit my  proposed  amendment  to  S.  3758 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  made  the 
pending  business  at  the  earliest  time  to- 
morrow consistent  with  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Is  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair  correct  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont wishes  to  have  his  amendment  re- 
ported now  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  At  the  earliest  time 
tomorrow  consistent  with  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     Then,  is 
the  Senator  asking  that  it  be  received? 
Mr,  PROUTY.    It  would  be  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  then  believes  his  understanding  is 
correct 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand,  no  amendment  is 
pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     No. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  suggest, 
then,  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  be  stated.    There  will 
be  no  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it  tonight. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thought  it  had  been 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
not  be  read  at  this  time  but  that  It  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  1.  In  the  title  of  the  bill  strike  out 
the  words  "engaged  In  activities  affecting 
commerce"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
stantially engaged  in  doing  business  as  an 
integral  part  of  commerce  or  of  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce." 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  25  after 
"(8)"  strike  out  everything  down  to  and  in- 
cluding line  6  on  page  4  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  "'substantially  engaged  in  doing 
business  as  an  integral  part  of  commerce  or 
of  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce' 
means,  except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, deriving  $1,000,000  or  more  in  annual 
gross  sales  from  activities  depending  on,  or 
furthering,  movement  or  travel  In  commerce 
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of  persons,  of  goods,  or  of  communications  or 
otherwise  requiring  or  enabling  persons  to 
engage  In  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce. 

"(t)  'Enterprise  suljstantlally  engaged  In 
doing  business  as  an  Integral  part  of  com- 
merce or  of  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce"    means    any    of    the    following:". 

On  page  5,  line  10,  beginning  with  the 
word  'engaged  "  strike  out  everything  down 
to  and  including  the  word  "affecting  '  on 
line  12  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  ".sub- 
stantially engaged  in  doing  business  as  an 
Integral  part  of  commerce  or  of  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce,  or  a  part 
of  an  enterprise  substantially  engaged  In 
doing  business  as  an  Integral  part  of  com- 
merce or  of  the  production  of  goods  for". 

On  page  5,  line  23,  beginning  with  the 
word  "engaged"  strike  out  everything  down 
to  and  Including  the  word  "commerce"  on 
line  34  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: '"substantially  engaged  in  doing 
business  as  an  Integral  part  of  commerce 
or  of  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce"'. 

On  page  7,  line  4,  beginning  with  the 
word  ""engaged"  strike  out  everything  down 
to  and  Including  the  word  "commerce""  on 
line  5  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ""substantially  engaged  In  doing  busi- 
ness as  an  integral  part  of  commerce  or  of 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce". 

On  page  8.  line  13,  strike  out  the  words 
"engaged  in  an  activity  affecting  commerce" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"substantially  engaged  in  doing  business  as 
an  integral  part  of  commerce  or  of  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce". 

On  page  13,  line  11.  beginning  with  the 
word  ""engaged"  strike  out  everything  down 
to  and  including  the  word  "'commerce"  on 
line  12  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '"substan- 
tially engaged  In  doing  business  as  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  commerce  or  of  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce"". 

On  page  16,  line  19.  beginning  with  the 
word  "engaged  "  strike  out  everything  down 
to  and  Including  the  word  "commerce"  on 
line  20  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "substan- 
tially engaged  in  doing  business  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  commerce  or  of  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce" 

On  page  16,  line  22.  strike  out  the  words 
"engaged  In  an  activity  affecting  commerce  " 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "substantially  en- 
gaged in  doing  business  as  an  Integral  part 
of  commerce  or  of  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce". 

On  page  17,  line  2,  strike  out  "engaged  In 
an  activity  affecting  commerce  "  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "substantially  engaged  In 
doing  business  as  an  Integral  part  of  com- 
merce or  of  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce". 

On  page  7.  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
out  everything  down  to  and  Including  line 
18  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'  81  10  an  hour  during  the  second  year  from 
such  date  and  thereafter; ". 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  line  20.  strike 
out  everything  down  to  and  Including  line 
2  on  page  14  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

'"(A)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty- 
five  hours  during  the  second  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  Laljor  Standards 
Amendments   of    1960    and    thereafter, "". 

On  page  21,  between  lines  13  and  14.  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(16)  any  employee  employed  by  an  es- 
tablishment engaged  in  the  business  of  sell- 
ing automobiles  or  trucks. ' 

On  page  22.  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  everything  down  to  and  including  the 
word  "or"  at  the  end  of  line  16. 

On  page  17,  line  11,  after  the  word  "hotel"' 
Insert  the  following:    ".motel". 

On  page  17,  line  13.  beginning  with  the 
word  "In"  strike  out  everything  down  to  and 
Including  the  parenthesis  on  line  18. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  speak  on  my  proposal  tomorrow. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  question 
tonight.    Therefore,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CAPABILITY    IHK  ISSUE  IN  THE 
CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  an  article  en- 
titled "Capability  the  Issue — Not  Race 
or  Creed,"  which  is  very  brief,  and  yet, 
I  think,  most  moving,  and  which  was 
published  in  the  Detroit  Times  of  Sun- 
day, August  14,  1960.  The  article  was 
written  by  a  distinguished  Episcopal 
churchman  of  Michigan.  Bishop  Rich- 
ard Etorich.  His  article  gives  us  the 
answer  to  all  who  whisper.  It  answers 
eloquently  a  problem  existent  not  alone 
in  1960.  but  in  all  society,  every  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pr,^nted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CAPABILrrY     THE    ISSUE NOT    RACE    OR     CrEED 

( By    Bishop    Emrlch  ( 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  two  major  political  parties.  Governor 
Williams  has  reactivated  the  Michigan  Pair 
Election  Practices  Commission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  against  the  intrusion  of 
racial  or  religious  bigotry  and  unethical  cam- 
paign practices  Into  the  Michigan  political 
scene. 

The  membership  of  this  commission  Is : 
Rabbi  Morris  Adler,  Detroit;  Nelson  Brown, 
Mason,  Monslgnor  Bukowskl,  Grand  Rapids: 
Lester  Dodd,  Detroit;  the  Reverend  Henry 
Kuiper,  Grand  Rapids;  the  Reverend  Dr 
Merrill  Lenox.  Detroit;  Dr.  Irwin  Lubbers, 
Holland;  Edward  Turner,  Detroit;  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Ruthven,  Dexter;  Stanley  Wlnkelman, 
Detroit;  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Wolas,  Detroit.  I 
am  chairman,  and  Walker  Klein  of  Detroit 
the  able  secretary. 

As  chairman  let  me  make  a  few  com- 
ments, and  ask  the  cooperation  of  the 
readers 

We  live  In  a  pluralistic  society,  composed 
of  people  belonging  to  many  different  reli- 
gious, national,  and  racial  backgrounds 
Since  America  is  a  melting  pot,  we  have 
developed  for  the  sake  of  our  unity  the 
virtue  of  tolerance. 

Through  our  neighbors  we  have  come  to 
recognize  that  every  group  has  made  its  fine 
contribution  to  American  life;  and  when 
we  are  brave  enough  to  be  honest  and  hum- 
ble, we  have  learned  to  admit  that  many 
members  of  other  groups  are  better  people 
than  many  In  our  own. 

It  Is  simple  truth  to  say  that  every  group 
has  that  of  which  It  Is  proud,  and  that  of 
which  it  Is  ashamed. 

Our  virtue  of  tolerance  does  not  mean  we 
are  indifferent  to  truth  ( God  forbid  i ;  It 
means  that  we  respect  our  neighbor  as  God 
has  made  him.  recognize  his  excellence,  and 
Insist  that  everyone  be  fair  to  him. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  know  that 
there  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  bigoted 
people  In  our  society.  And.  human  nature 
being  what  It  Is.  there  will  be  some  in  every 
group. 

Our  aim.  therefore,  should  be  to  keep  oiu 
own  group  tolerant,  to  be  fair  to  our  neigh- 
bor, and  in  our  society  as  a  whole  to  keep 
the    unfair    person    from    being    respectable. 

A  good  rule  is  this:  judge  other  groups  by 
their  best,  never  by  their  worst. 

That,  after  all.  Is  the  way  each  of  us  wants 
his  own  group  to  be  Judged  And  let  our 
sense  of  fair  play  be  so  strong  that  our  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  will  turn  on  the  unfair 
person,  and  his  methods  will  militate  against 
him. 


Perhaps,  since  we  are  a  sporting  people, 
we  can  take  an  illustration  from  the  Olympic 
games. 

There  will  be  Protestants,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Jews,  Negroes,  etc  ,  each  playing  his  part 
In  what  we  hope  will  be  a  great  team. 

The  primary  question  is  whether  a  man 
can  run,  pole  vault,  or  swim,  and  not  his 
religious  or  racial  background.  We  would 
consider  a  man  not  only  unfair,  but  balmy. 
If  he  insisted  that  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
run  the  sprints  or  a  California  Protestant 
throw  the  discus. 

So  In  politics,  the  only  question  worthy  of 
debate  is  who  is  the  best,  wisest,  most  able, 
most  mature,  and  most  experienced  leader 
for  America  or  our  community  In  this  trou- 
bled age. 

It  is  wrong  to  vote  for  or  against  a  man 
because  of  his  race  or  religion. 

Nor  with  a  reverse  twist,  would  we  put  a 
Moslem  in  the  sprints  simply  becatise  he  was 
such  and  we  wanted  to  be  tolerant.  He 
should  be  on  the  team,  no  matter  who  he  is, 
only  If  he  Is  the  best  sprinter. 

Some  countries  have  laws  which  are  big- 
oted, cause  resentment,  and  weaken  the 
country.    They  are  not  free. 

But  America's  boast  can  l>e  that  we  have 
learned  to  be  tolerant  and  are  still  learning 

Let  us  ask  In  politics  only  this  question: 
Is  he  a  good  man,  a  free  man,  an  able  man? 
Will  he  uphold  the  Constitution  and  guide 
and  unite  this  people? 

Beware  of  anonymous  literature. 

Remember  that  someone  is  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  put  his  name  to  it 

Beware  the  half-truth,  remembering  that, 
like  half  a  brick.  It  can  be  thrown  farther 
than  the  whole  truth. 

Lift  your  eyes  from  your  own  group  and 
see  a  Nation  that  reaches  from  Maine  to 
Hawaii,  and  from  Florida  to  Alaska;  and  vow 
to  do  nothing  or  say  nothing  that  will  divide 
this  Nation,  or  hurt  by  unfairness  any  group 
within  It. 

Pray  for  our  unity  and  the  best  leader- 
ship. 

Be   fair,  and  love  the  truth. 

Be  responsible,  and  work  for  your  con- 
victions. 


F.-VIR    labor    .STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS  0¥    1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  cor.sideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3758'  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  of  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under 
the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr,  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  amended, 
and  ask  to  have  the  amendment  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  lie  on  the 
desk.  Let  me  state  that  I  wish  to  speak 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
MoNRONEY,  on  behalf  of  himself,  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Kerr,  and  M:  Church,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  4.  line  7,  after  the  figure  "(1)" 
strike  the  words  "any  such  enterprise  which 
has  one  or  more  retail  or  service  establish- 
ments"" and  Insert  the  words  "any  such  en- 
terprise which  operates  retail  or  service  es- 
tablishments in  two  or  more  States" 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  this  amendment  would  limit 
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the  coverage  of  retail  and  service  enter- 
prises to  those  operating  establishments 
:n  two  or  more  States  and  grossing  $1 
milhon  or  more.  The  amendment  there- 
fore retains  the  hi.^toric  concept  of  inter- 
state commerce,  covers  chains  operating 
in  two  or  more  States,  but  exempts  lo- 
cally owned  and  locally  managed  enter- 
prises that  do  business  only  m  a  single 
State.  It  makes  no  other  change  in  the 
committee  bill. 

The  amendment  does  not  affect  spe- 
cific exemptions  contained  m  the  com- 
mittee bill  or  specific  mclusions  of  new 
employees  other  than  those  engaged  in 
retail  and  service  enterprises  operating 
in  one  State 

It  does  not  affect  the  SI. 25  per  hour 
provisions  of  the  act.  and  will  provide  a 
total  new  coverage,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  of  3  8  million  em- 
ployees. 

BLUNDERING    AND    ERRATIC    H.\.\- 
DLING  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATIuN 
'op  THE  U-2  INCIDENT 

Mr  MONRONEY      Mr   President,  the 

most  amazing  aspect  cf  :r.e  presidential 
campaign  to  dale  has  been  the  brazen 
and  transparent  attempt  of  Republican 
orators,  and  particularly  the  Republican 
press,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  from  the  blundering 
and  erratic  handling'  by  this  administra- 
tion of  the  U-2  incident  which  preceded 
the  collapse  of  the  summit  conference  in 
May.  The  sorry  story  of  conflicting  de- 
niaLs  and  admissions  culminating  in  sus- 
pension of  the  U-2  flights  is  now  too 
familiar  to  require  recital  again.  Rather 
than  attempt  the  futile  job  of  defending 
the  Republican  administration's  han- 
dling of  this  affair.  Republican  partisans 
have  hit  upon  the  device  of  misquoting 
and  distortir.i:  Senator  Kenxedy's  com- 
ment on  the  incident,  m  an  effort  to  ob- 
scure the  real  issues  which  it  involved. 

I  know  of  no  more  succinct  statement 
on  this  Republican  tactic  than  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  m  the  New  York 
Post  on  Thursday.  August  4.  1960. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, m  line  w.th  my  own  rule  to  have 
anything  of  a  political  nature  stated  or 
r^ad  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  rather 
than  printed  m  the  Record  without  read- 
ing. I  shall  now  read  the  editorial.  As  I 
have  said,  it  was  printed  in  the  New  York 
Post  of  August  4,  1960  and  it  reads  as 
follows. 

Who  .Apologizes  to  Whom? 

The  question  of  whether  Senator  Kennedy 
ever  proposed  that  President  Eisenhower 
should  "apoloelze"  to  Premier  Khrushchev 
fjr  !ihe  Ill-fated  U-2  adventure  now  threat- 
ens to  reduce  our  national  political  debate 
to  the  kindergarten  level. 

AH  verbal  trlclLs  aside.  It  seems  clear  that 
Kennedy  did  say  that  Mr  Eisenhower  would 
have  been  better  .id'.  ;«ed,  having  been  forced 
to  co.ifess  the  deed,  to  express  regret  in  some 
form  for  a  flagrant  incursion  into  Soviet 
territory,  and  thereby  deprive  Mr.  K.  of  a 
neat  excuse  f  r  torpedoing  the  summit  con- 
ference. 

This  was  an  eminently  sound  position.  It 
Is  one  which  requires  no  apology  from  Ken- 
nedy. Indeed,  the  recurrent  effort  of  the  Re- 
publican press  to  m£ike  him  the  villain  of 


the    U-2   affair    represents    a   new   peak    (or 
gutter/   in  desperate  partisan  Journalism. 

The  bland  blunders  which  marked  the 
administration's  handling  of  this  episode  are 
so  vast  that  every  self-respecting  Repub- 
lican orator  ought  to  be  trying  to  banish  all 
memory  of  the  story.  We  may  never  know 
the  full  price  of  the  clumsy  devlouaneaa. 
Had  a  Democratic  President  floundered  so 
foolishly  in  a  critical  moment  he  would  have 
been  crucified.  In  confronting  this  Issue 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  from  the  beginning  dis- 
played poise,  restraint  and  Intelligence:  his 
critics  have  not  distinguished  themselves 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CORRECriCjN  OP  STATEMENT  ON 
POSTMASTER  NOMINATIONS  IN 
OHIO 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
we  are  not  always  blessed  with  the  op- 
portunity to  correct  our  past  errors. 
Therefore.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  do  so  today,  small  though 
the  error  may  be. 

In  my  remarks  of  last  Monday  con- 
cerning nomination  and  confirmation — 
or  lack  of  confirmation — of  postmasters. 
I  inadvertently  referred  to  the  wrong 
years  in  discussing  certain  Ohio  post- 
mastership  nominations  made  by  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  which  failed  to 
receive  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

It  appears.  Mr.  President,  that  I  was 
in  the  right  church  but  the  wrong  pew. 

At  that  time,  Mr,  President,  I  stated 
that  President  Harry  Truman — during 
a  period  of  2  years — 1951  and  1952 — sent 
to  the  Senate  nominations  for  81  post- 
masterships  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  all  of 
which  were  blocked  by  the  late  Robert 
A.  Taft,  who  was  then  a  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

In  correcting  this  error,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  the  years  I  should  have  re- 
ferred to  were  1947  and  1948.  During 
these  2  years.  President  Truman  sent  to 
the  Senate  nominations  for  82 — not  81 — 
postmasterships  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  apologize  to 
any  Senator  whom  I  may  have  misled  by 
this  inadvertent  error. 

Throughout  1947  and  1948  Ohio  was 
represented  m  the  US.  Senate  by  the 
late  Robert  A  Taft,  and  by  Senator  John 
W.  Bricker,  During  these  2  years,  the 
Republican  Party  had  majority  contrc^I 
of  the  Senate  and  the  late  Robert  A.  Taft 
was  one  of  that  party's  leading  and  most 
respected  Senators.  In  fact,  from  that 
time  on  he  was  frequently  referred  to 
as  -Mr.  Republican."  Senator  Bricker 
was  also  a  distinguished  and  outstanding 
member  of  the  Republican  Party,  having 
been  its  vice  presidential  standard  bear- 
er in  1944. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  80th 
Congress;  48  postmastership  nominations 
were  made  for  Ohio.  Of  that  number. 
21  failed  to  receive  confirmation,  and 
7  were  withdrawn. 

Of  even  greater  Interest.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  fact  that  during  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  80th  Congress.  62  nomina- 
tions for  postmasterships  in  Ohio  were 
received  by  the  Senate,  one  of  which  was 
withdrawn.  Of  the  61  remaining,  not 
one — not  a  single  one — was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  in  recalling 
these  months  preceding  the  1943  presi- 


dential election,  there  were  some  mis- 
guided or  misinformed  Americans  who 
felt  It  was  a  certainty  that  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  the  Republican  candidate,  would 
be  elected  President.  Following  his  an- 
ticipated victory  it  was  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  the  newly  elected  Republican 
President.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  would  cer- 
tainly not  renominate  the  postmaster 
nominees  whose  names  had  been  sent  to 
the  Senate  by  President  Truman. 

It  is  said  that  the  Republican  candi- 
date. Thomas  Dewey,  before  September 
of  1948  had  enrolled  his  children  in  a 
private  school  in  Washington,  and  some 
high  placed  individuals  who  expected 
Cabinet  appointments  in  the  Dewey  ad- 
ministration had  already  leased  resi- 
dential property  In  Washington. 

It  was  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  one  of  the  first  actions  of  the  new- 
President  would  be  to  send  in  nomina- 
tions for  postmasterships  of  persons  who 
had  the  endorsement  of  their  Republican 
organizations,  just  as  postmastership 
nominations  sent  to  the  Senate  last  yeaj- 
and  this  year  for  various  Ohio  cities 
have  the  endorsement  of  Republican 
county  committees.  Naturally,  those 
nominees  of  President  Trvunan  would  be 
in  the  limbo  of  the  forgotten  with  the 
close  of  the  80th  Congress. 

The  fact  Is  that  when  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1952,  this  is  what 
occurred. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  may  have 
given  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft 
more  credit  than  was  deservedly  his  for 
the  reason  that  his  Ohio  colleague,  the 
then  junior  Senator  from  Ohio,  Jabn  W 


Bricker,  might  possibly  have  participated 
in  blocking  confirmation  of  some  ol 
these  82  nominations.  They  were  blocked 
and  they  stayed  blocked. 

The  facts  are  that  82  and  not  81.  as  I 
previously  stated,  postmastership  nomi- 
nations made  by  President  Tniman  were 
blocked  by  either  Senator  Taft  or  Sena- 
tor Bricker  or  both.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cord the  credit  to  both  of  them.  If 
their  action  was  termed  "statesmanlike 
screening  of  political  appointees"  that  is 
agreeable  tome. 

Also.  very*frankly.  I  agree  that  it  was 
the  high  duty  and  re6{>onsibility  of  the 
late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  and  also  of 
my  predecessor.  Senator  Bricker.  as  It 
is  now  mine,  to  advise  and  consent  to 
Presidential  nominations  of  this  char- 
acter. I  have  no  doubt  they  performed 
their  constitutional  duty  in  accord  with 
their  consciences  and  best  judgment,  just 
as  I  am  doing,  and  have  been  doing, 
since  becoming  U.S.  Senator  from  Ohio. 


US    FUNDS  FOR  CONGO 
QUESTIONED 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  TalmadgeI  inserted  In  the  Record, 
along  with  his  appropriate  remarks,  the 
editorial  of  Mr.  David  Lawrence  appear- 
ing In  yesterday's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star.  I  not  only  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  my  friend  from  Geor- 
gia. I  also  applaud  the  author  of  the 
article  for  his  candor  and  forthrlghtness 
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in  bringing  to  our  attention  and  the 
country's  attention  the  vast  assortment 
of  atrocities  committed  by  the  half 
civilized  rulers  in  the  Congo. 

We  will  be  asked  to  enrich  the  cofifers 
of  these  culprits  in  the  Congo  bv  an  ap- 
propriation of  $100  milhon  if  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Department  and 
)ur  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  I  wonder  how 
long  we  are  going  to  tax  our  people  to 
support  and  maintain  a  set  of  rulers  who 
afe  killing  our  people,  destroying  our  in- 
vestments, and  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  world?  I.  for  one.  will  not  vote  1 
cent  to  help  them 

There  appears  in  the  advance  sheets 
of  the  National  Review  a  further  elabo- 
ration of  the  debauchery  of  these  jungle 
primitives.  Let  the  article,  the  contents 
of  which  I  endorse,  speak  for  itself.  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(Prom  National  Review.  Aug.  20.  1960 1 
They  say  It  is  a  fresh  wind  that  Is  blowing 
in  Africa.  We  say  it  Is  fetid— that  it  has 
moved,  moreover,  on  fetid  air,  and  the  result 
Is  a  turbulent  front  stretching  right  across 
the  world.  We  need  fresh  winds,  all  right, 
and  if  they  are  to  clean  out  the  ch.'incellerles 
of  the  world,  they  will  have  to  blow  and 
blow,  and  blow  The  diplomatic  hypocrisy 
and  cant  of  recent  weeks  Is  almost  over- 
powering We  are  rushing  about,  treating 
Lumumba  as  though  he  were  the  venerable 
head  of  a  normal  political  community,  when 
he  Is  m  fact  a  cheap  embezzler,  a  schizoid 
agitator  (half  witch  doctor,  half  Marxist)  an 
opportunUt  ready  to  sell  out  to  the  highest 
bidder,  ex  officio  big  chief  No  1  of  a  gang 
of  Jungle  primitives  strutting  about  In  the 
maaka  of  cabinet  ministers 

Bear  In  mind  that  4  weeks  have  gone  by 
and  not  one  chief  of  state  haa  publicly  de- 
plored   the    grisly   debauch    by    the   Congo's 
finest     of     hundreds     of     Innocent     white 
women— missionaries,    nuns,    teachers,    doc- 
tors,  and  9-year-old  children   among   them 
Our  statesmen  are  all  too  busy— fiying  Lu- 
mumba and   his  concubine  about  In   flashy 
airplanes,  listening  solemnly  to  him  at  the 
United  Nations  as  he  beats  his  tom-tom-  put- 
ting him  up  at  Blair  House,  giving  him'med- 
als  in  Tunisia,  sitting  him  down  to  lecture 
Mohammed  V  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Jungle. 
A  recent  analog  Is  tlie  submissive  silence 
that    greeted    the    blocdy    assassination    by 
Colonel  Kassem  and  hi?  fellow  mutineers  of 
the  entire  famUy  of  Ira<is  King  Paisal.     (The 
Queen  of  England  was  l.ndlsposed  with  laryn- 
gitis when  It  happened,  but  she  broke  silence 
a  few  days  later,  not  to  mourn  a  regicide,  but 
to  cheer  on  her  horse  Jrom  the  royal  enclo- 
sure at  Ascot.) 

It  Is  hard.  In  the  age  of  Ideology,  to  hang 
onto  one's  capacity  for  shock.  But  If  the 
Congolese  experience  Is  not  shocking,  what 
Is?  Until  June  30  the  Congo,  under  Belgian 
rule,  didn't  have  much  liberty  (though  little 
gross  oppression,  either),  but  was  orderly, 
solvent,  well  admlnlstiTed.  advancing  eco- 
nomically, and  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  world  economy.  Six  weeks 
later  the  artlflcially  aborted  Congo  Republic 
Is  In  chaos,  has  caused  turmoil  in  all  the 
world,  has  already  cost  other  nations  some 
•250  million,  has  turned  to  mass  internecine 
murder  after  ravaging  and  looting  the  per- 
sons and  holdings  of  those  who  set  It  free. 
All  this  we  countenance'  In  the  name  of  an 
abstraction  about  self-rule  in  blind  loyalty 
to  which  we  seem  prepa-ed  to  do  anything — 
go  to  war,  go  broke,  call  Patrice  Lumumba 
"Sir." 

Will    some    fKjlltlclan,    somewhere,    please 
open  the  window? 


FEDERAL    CIVIL    SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr,  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  Federal  civil 
service  employees  should  know  of  the 
fine  representation  they  have  received 
at  this  session  of  Congress  through  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  and  the  other  member  or- 
ganizations of  the  AFL-CIO  Govern- 
ment Employees  Council. 

The  recently  enacted  salai-y  increase 
for  classified  and  postal  employees  pro- 
vided further  evidence  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees  and  other  organiza- 
tions comprising  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Council,  in  representing  their 
members. 

At  every  hearing  held  by  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
representatives  of  the  AFGE  were  on 
hand  to  express  opinions,  suggestions  for 
improvement,  and  facts  regarding  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Their  testimony  has  been  most  val- 
uable to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  in  its  deliberations  on 
bills  affecting  the  personnel  policies  gov- 
erning Federal  employment. 

I  think  employees  should  know  that 
the  path  to  improvement  of  their  wages 
and  working  conditions  would  have  been 
many  times  more  difficult  had  it  not  been 
for  the  intelligent  and  effective  activity 
of  the  AFGE  and  its  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  had 
the  cooperation  of  this  patriotic  and 
public-spirited  organization  of  Govern- 
ment employees 


survey  of  hospital  employment  conditions 
conducted  In  1956  and  early  1957,  the  salaries 
of  general  duty  nurses  In  private  hospitals 
varied  from  $5650  a  week  In  Philadelphia  to 
$72  In  Chicago  and  San  Francisco;  practical 
nurses  in  non-Government  hospitals  earned 
from  $35.50  to  $57  weekly;  and  nurses'  aids 
earned  from  $27.50  to  $57  weekly. 

The  salary  range  for  nonprofessional  per- 
sonnel goes  on  down  the  scale  with  the  high- 
est paid  being  technical  stenographers  and 
switchboard  operators  ($51  to  $72.50  a  week) ; 
and  the  lowest  being  kitchen  helpers  (45 
cents  to  $1.31  an  hour);  laundry  workers  (48 
cenu  to  $1.40  an  hour) ;  and  maids  (40  cents 
to  $1.34  an  hour) . 

In  most  of  the  hospitals  studied  In  16 
metropolitan  areas,  overtime  was  reimbursed 
by  either  straight-time  pay  or  equal  time 
off,  relatively  few  provided  meals  or  rooms 
In  addition  to  cash  salaries,  and  less  than 
one-third  provided  uniforms  or  laundry 
services. 

Since  hospitals  only  voluntarily  come  un- 
der social  sectirlty,  and  since  they  are  also 
exempt  from  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  thus 
not  required  to  bargain  with  employees,  re- 
cent surveys  show  that  40  percent  of  non- 
Government  hospital  employees  are  not  cov- 
ered by  social  seciu-ity.  and  50  percent  of 
State  and  local  public  agencies  do  not  pro- 
vide social  securlTv  benefits  for  employees. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS  OF  1960 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement,  prepared  by  me, 
relating  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
'S.  3758)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
provide  coverage  for  employees  of  large 
enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade  or 
service  and  of  other  employers  engaged 
in  activities  affecting  commerce,  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  under  the  act 
to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST.^TrMENT    BT     SENATOR    McNaMARA 

During  this  debate,  there  have  been  en- 
tirely too  many  statements  about  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  are  seeking  to 
cover  practically  everybody— whether  they 
need  coverage  or  not. 

I  would  Just  like  to  point  out  that  many 
groups — who  should  be  covered — are  not. 

One  group  which  deserves  coverage — but 

which  Is  not  Included  In  the  bill  before  us 

Is  the  personnel  of  the  Nation's  hospitals. 

According  to  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation's 1958  Hospital  Guide,  the  total  per- 
sonnel employed  In  6,330  hospitals  was 
1.355.549,  of  which  263,095  are  registered  pro- 
fessional nurses,  416.662  are  practical  nurses 
and  nurses'  aids.  103,722  are  related  techni- 
cal personnel,  and  599,070  are  nonprofes- 
sional personnel  Salaries  differ  substan- 
tially among  areas.     According   to  the  BLS 


FAIR    LABOR    S'^A.NDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  19(;0— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROUTY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  'S.  37581  to  provide 
/^overage  for  emp  oyees  of  large  enter- 
prLses  engaged  in  retail  trade  or  service 
and  of  other  employers  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities affecting  commerce,  to  increase 
the  minimum  wagf  under  the  act  to  $1.25 
an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Senate  bill  3758  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  t^ble  and  to  be 
printed 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  an 
amendment,  mien  led  ti>  be  proix)sed  by 
him  to  Senate  bi  1  3758.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  3758,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr  Kef.k,  and  Mr.  Church  »  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill 
S.  3758.  supra,  whi:h  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


RECESS  TO   10   A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  under  the  previous  order,  until 
10  o'clock  tomorow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.^  the  Senate, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  took 
a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursdav.  Au- 
gust 18,  1960.  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W'kdnksdw,  a  I  (.isi  17,  1 ')♦'•<! 

The  House  met  at  12  o  clock  ncxjii. 

Rabbi  Jacob  S.  Green.  Ohr  Knesseth 
I>rael-Anshe  Sphard  Con:,'refe'ation,  Bal- 
:.more,  Md.,  offered  the  following  prayer. 

V.'e  thank  Thee  for  the  dignity  and 
ma^jesty  of  man.  for  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
with  which  Thou  d:d.st  endow  him,  for 
the  vision  with  which  he  is  pK>ssessed,  for 
the  sensitivity  of  his  heart  and  the  pro- 
foundness of  his  .soul.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  dominion  that  is  his  overall  crea- 
tion, for  his  capacity  to  live  with  all  his 
kind  and  for  the  uri^e  that  stimulates 
him  to  search,  to  seek,  and  ultimately  to 
approach  even  Thee.  For  all  these  bless- 
ings we  thank  Thee. 

Almighty  Gcd.  we  pray  that  we  may 
remain  true  to  the  destiny  for  which  we 
were  created  We  pray  that  the  dignity 
oi  human  perso.  lality  may  be  preserved 
and  the  reverence  of  man  for  man  may 
continue.  We  pray  that  the  beautiful 
heavens  that  Thou  didst  spread  over  our 
heads  may  not  be  darkened  by  the  clouds 
of  hate  and  that  the  magic  carpet  which 
IS  earth  may  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
tramp  of  hostile  feet  V.v  p:My  that 
man  s  inh'umanity  to  man  may  forever 
end  and  that  human  genius  may  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  greater  perfection  and 
for  nobler  fulfillment  Let  man  come  to 
understand  that  he  is  closest  to  God 
when  he  i3  nearer  to  man.  that  h':*  wor- 
-ships  at  Thy  holy  throne  whf^n  he  serves 
Thy  creatures  and  that  he  i.s  within  Thy 
holy  shnre  when  he  is  at  one  with  his 
fellow  beings     Amen. 


I  THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceed. ngs  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PERMISSION   TO  ADDRESS   THE 
I  HOUSE 

Mr    HALLECK.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 

inan-.-^ious  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute tor  the  purpose  of  mquiring  of  the 
majority  leader  if  he  can  give  us  any  in- 
formation aa  to  the  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  week  and  possibly  for  the 
:o:-e;.ar*:  -^f  n^x-  w^ek  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
trie  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and 
i:  he  would  prefer  to  answer  later  that 
IS  satisfactory  to  me. 


I 


CALL   OF   THE   HOUSE 


Mr  GROSS  NL-  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order, 

Thr-  SPEAKER  Does  the  gentleman 
object  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
proceeding  for  a  minute? 

Mr  GROSS.  M;-.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  :•: 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent 

T:.e  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


Mr.    MuCORMACK      Mr.    Speaker, 
move  a  call  of  the  Huuse. 
A  caU  of  the  House  was  ori-it-red. 


The    Clerk 

called    the 

roll,   and   thf 

followinET    Mi 

•mbers  failed 

to  answer  tc 

their  n.:mes: 

(RoU  No.  182] 

Adair 

Pino 

MUler.  N.Y. 

Addonlzio 

Fisher 

Mitchell 

Albert 

Flynn 

Moeller 

Alger 

Flynt 

Monagan 

Allen 

Pogarty 

Montoya 

Anderson. 

Forand 

Moore 

Mont. 

Ford 

Moorhead 

A.shley 

Frazler 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Avery 

Prellnghuysen 

Morrison 

Ayres 

Gallagher 

Moss 

Baier 

Garmatz 

Moulder 

Harden 

Gary 

Multer 

Baring 

Gilbert 

Nix 

Ban- 

Goodell 

Norrell 

Barrett 

Granahan 

O'Brien.  NY. 

Barry 

Grant 

OHara.  Mich. 

Bass,  N.H. 

Gray 

O'Konskl 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Green.  Greg. 

O'Neill 

Bates 

Green,  Pa. 

Oetertag 

Baumhart 

Gubser 

Pfost 

Eeclcer 

Hardy 

Phllbin 

Bentley 

Harmon 

PUcher 

Berry 

Healey 

Plrnle 

Betts 

Henderson 

Poage 

Belling 

Hlestand 

Powell 

Bolton 

Hoffman.  111. 

Preston 

Bonner 

Holt 

Qulgley 

Boscti 

Hosmer 

Rabaut 

Bow 

Irwin 

Rains 

Boykln 

Jarman 

Randall 

Brademas 

Jennings 

B«eoe.  Tenn. 

Breeding 

Jensen 

Reuss 

Brock 

Johansen 

Riehlman 

Brooks,  La. 

JohnHon,  Colo. 

Rivera,  S  C. 

Brown,  Mo. 

Johnaon,  Md. 

Roblson 

Buckley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Burke,  Ky. 

Karth 

Roosevelt 

Byrne,  Pa 

Kasem 

RoBtenkowskl 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Kastenmeier 

Saund 

CahUl 

Kearns 

Saylor 

Camahan 

Kee 

Scherer 

Chenoweth 

Keith 

Schneebell 

Chlperfleld 

Keogh 

Scott 

Clark 

Kllbum 

Shelley 

Coad 

King,  Calif. 

Shipley 

CoflBn 

King,  Utah 

Stkes 

Corner 

Kirwan 

Slier 

Conte 

Kltchln 

Sisk 

Cook 

Kluczynskl 

Smith.  Calif. 

Cooley 

LaXore 

Smith.  Iowa 

Cramer 

Laird 

Smith,  Kans. 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Landnim 

Smith.  Va. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Lane 

Stratton 

Davis,  Ga 

Latta 

Sullivan 

Davta,  Tenn. 

Lennon 

Taber 

Dawson 

Lmlnakl 

Taylor.  NY. 

Delaney 

Levering 

Teague,  Calif. 

Denton 

Llbonatl 

Teller 

Derounlan 

Loser 

Thompeon.  La. 

Derwin.ski 

McGlnley 

Thorn paon,  N  J 

Devine 

McGovern 

ToUefson 

Dlggs 

Mclntlre 

Tuck 

Dlngell 

McSween 

Udall 

Dixon 

Magnuson 

Ullman 

Donohue 

MailUard 

Vanlk 

Dooley 

Marshall 

Vinson 

Dom,  SO 

Martin 

'Watts 

Dowdy 

Meader 

Wels 

D-ulsfcl 

Merrow 

Williams 

Dwye)- 

Meyer 

Wlnstead 

Elliott 

Miller.  Clem 

Withrow 

Evins 

MlUer. 

Wolf 

Fallon 

George  P. 

Zelenko 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  214 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
not  a  quorum. 


ADJOURxVMENT 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Thei-eupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  33  min- 
utes pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Thursday,  August  18,  1960,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows ; 

2398.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  23d  semiannual  report  on 
the  International  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  State,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  402.  80th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2399.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  tranamlt- 
tlng  the  report  of  the  Archlvlat  of  the  United 
States  on  records  propcwed  for  disposal  un- 
der the  law;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

2400.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Na- 
rlnder  Singh  Somal";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2401.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  863.  80th  Congress,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2402.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  In  the 
case  of  Salvatore  FUippazzo  also  known  as 
Sal  Pattl.  A10381924.  pursuant  to  tne  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to  the 
Committee  on  t^r.^  J-i^'.-i-ir- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTIT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
3.  2633.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2104). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  HR  11584  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose 
import  taxes  on  lead  and  zinc;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2105 1  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  miblic 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introducM  and 
severally  referred  as  follows:  ' 

By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 

H  R  13015  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
deduction  for  depreciation  shall  be  based  on 
replacement  cost  of  the  property  depreci- 
ated; to  provide  for  Issuance  of  schedules  of 
useful  lives  of  depreciable  property;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    BRADEMAS: 

HR  13016  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  provide  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  funds  available 
under  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mr    PIYITO: 

H  R.  13017.  A  bill  to  amend   tlie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  ll»54  to  provide  an  amorti- 
zation deduction  far  bomb  shelters;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GEOliGE: 

H  R  13018  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  A:t  to  provide  that  two 
members  of  the  Bjard  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  shall  be 
farmers:  to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  IKAED: 

H  R  13019.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  S 
of  chapter  1  of  tht  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  lor  Its  application  In  the 
case  of  certain  rentil  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  LINDSAY; 

H  R  13020.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  Federal  matching;  grants  to  the  SUtes  to 
enable  the  States  to  provide  health  insurance 
for  individuals  aged  65  or  over  at  subscription 
charges  such  individuals  can  pay;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  MORGAN  ( by  request )  : 

HJl.  13021.  A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance 
In  the  development  of  Latin  America  and  In 
the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


By-Hr.MILLIKEN: 
H.R.  13022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960  iH.prder  to  establish  a  Commls- 
Bton  on  Equal  Job  Opportunity  Under  Gov- 
erim:ient  Contracts,  and  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  effectuate  desegregation  in  public  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H  R.  13023.  A  bill   to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in   employment  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  ancestry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H  R.  13024    A  bill  to  establish  the  Dejmrt- 
raent  of  Urban  Affairs  and  prescribe  its  func- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr  VAN  PELT: 
HR.  13025.  A    bill    to    amend    title   III    of 
the  act  of  March  3.  1933.  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Buy  American  Act,  so  as  to  provide 
that,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
procurement  of  articles,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies by  the   Federal   Government   sh.-Ul   be 
limited  to  articles,  materials,  and   supplies 
domestically  produced  or  manufactured;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  WAIN\^TIIGHT: 
HJ.  Res.  785.  Joint   resolution  authorizing 
and    requesting   the    President    to    set   aside 
October  4.  i960,  as  Western  Hemisphere  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

HR.  13026.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Amador 
Caceres;  and  Maria  Caceres.  and  Josephine 
Caceres,  Yolanda  Caceres,  Fernando  Caceres, 
Emma  Caceres  and  Ricardo  Caceres;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

HJl.  13027.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
C.  Ysrael;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  FRIEDEL: 
HR  13028.  A    bUl    for    the    relief   of   Mrs. 
Kauzko   Zlttle;    to   the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HAGEN: 
HR.  13029.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Rocha  Dias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
HR.  13030.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sun 
Yee  (also  known  as  Mrs.  Tom  Goodyou);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WEHTLAND : 
H  R  13031.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Steven 
Mark   Hallinan;    xi    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary, 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


AHdreji     of     Repr   lentahvp     Roberf     W 
Hemphill,  Rock  Hill.  S.C. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

Of      -  H    CA«OLlHA 

IN   TH£  SEN.^iE  Oi-    THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  17.  1960 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  n  the  Congressional 
Record  the  rema:-ks  of  the  Honorable 
Robert  W.  Hemphill,  Member  of  the 
House  of  RepreseEtatives  from  the  Fifth 
District  of  South  Carolina,  delivered  on 
July  25  at  Rock  Hill.  B.C. 

Representative  Hemphill  paid  tribute 
to  the  late  C.  Hai  ris  Williams  of  Rock 
Hill.  S.C.  Mr.  Williams  was  one  of  the 
great  humanltarln  ns  of  our  day  and  it 
was  through  his  kindness  of  heart  and 
sincere  personality  that  made  all  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  have  so  much 
love  and  respect  for  him. 

The  people  of  Sk)uth  Carolina  feel  it 
appropriate  to  erect  a  memorial  to  Mr. 
Williams  at  McDon-  Park,  which  is  in  the 
city  of  Rock  Hill.  I  feel  It  very  fitting 
that  Representati\  e  Hemphill's  address 
to  those  gathered  at  this  event  be  print- 
ed in  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

How  GLOaioca  It  Is  To  Lxvb 
(Address  by  RepresenUtlve  Robeht  W.  Hlmp- 
Hiu,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dinner  of  the 
C.  Harris  WiUiame  Memorial  Fund  at  Jos- 
lln  Park.  Rock  Hill.  S.C  .  July  25.  1960) 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend  BUly  Bayes, 
honored  members  o:  the  C.  Harris  Williams 


Memorial  Fund  Steering  Committee,  honored 
senator  and  members  of  the  York  County 
legislative  delegation,  distinguished  guests  of 
near  and  far.  and  fellow  friends  of  the  late 
and  beloved  we  gather  to  honor  this  evening. 
I  have  been  honored  many  times  by  invl- 
tatloits  to  speak  to  groups  or  assemblies,  each 
time  In  humble  reflection  of  my  inadequacies, 
gratitude  at  the  opportunity  of  discussion 
and  fellowship,  but  no  occasion  has  aroused 
by  reflection  on  good  deeds,  or  good  works, 
as  this  occasion.  Each  of  us,  I  am  sure,  has 
rejoiced  In  many  friendships,  experienced  the 
warmth  of  treasured  companionship,  leaned 
on  the  sympathy  of  great  understandmg,  and 
eagerly  sought  the  compassion  and  under- 
standing of  a  fellow  traveler  on  the  high  road 
of  today's  civUlzation— and  all  of  us  have  had 
the  good  fortune  of  knowing  and  loving  as  a 
good  friend,  our  late  and  great  friend.  Harris 
Williams.  Tonight  and  always  we  delight  to 
do  honor  to  his  memory  and  perpetuate  his 
good  deeds. 

When  we  think  of  the  way  of  life  he  ex- 
pressed, we  are  reminded  of  the  poem: 

•We  live  In  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts, 
not  breaths:  In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on 
a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs.     He 

most  lives 
Who   thinks   most,   feels    the   noblest,   acts 

the  besf— Bailey 

To  all  of  us  who  love  nature  there  are  days 
so  glorious  and  exhilarating  that  life  is  a 
certain  conquest,  nights  so  filled  with  radi- 
ance that  we  are  sure  of  our  destiny,  re- 
solved to  our  duty  of  usefulness.  Such  was 
every  day  and  night  to  HarrU.  His  life  was  a 
mission — of  joy.  of  help,  of  happiness,  of 
fun,  of  faith,  of  usefulness.  Never  seeking 
the  acclaim  of  high  office,  too  big  to  be 
charmed  by  the  little  pleasures  of  personal 
acclaim,  he  went  his  way  doing  good,  spread- 
lug  sunshine,  showing  by  example  how 
glorious  it  was  and  is  to  live,  to  Inspire,  to 
help  a  fellow  man. 

His  loyalty  was  legion.  His  loved  ones,  his 
home,    his    church,    his    country,    his   com- 


munity, his  business,  his  friends,  all  enjoyed 
the  fierce  loyalty  Df  his  devotion.  One  could 
but  mention  his  family,  and  his  face  would 
glow  with  pride  and  love.  No  friend  ever 
dropped  In  but  "Won't  you  drop  by  the 
house?"  automatically  signaled  his  love  and 
family  pride. 

He  became  a  legend  long  before  his  time. 
One  of  the  storiet  about  him  tells  of  his  in- 
strumentality in  getting  robes  for  his  church. 
They  teased  him  about  a  request  that  "C. 
Harris  Williams  Gulf  Service"  be  lettered  on 
the  back.  His  spDntaneous  grin  at  the  Joke 
was  quickly^  folic  wed  by  his  invitation  to 
•come  down  to  Heelys  Creek  next  Sunday 
and  Join  us."  Ho  loved  his  church  and  he 
served  Its  purposes — how  many  were  his  char- 
ities will  never  b»  known — the  good  he  did 
was  exemplary  of  a  Christian  life. 

He  served  his  cDuntry  in  time  of  war  and 
in  time  of  peace. 

"The  man  w!io  loves  his  home  best. 
And  loves  1'  most  unselfishly, 
Loves  his  country  best." 

—Holland. 

Such  was  only  part  of  his  service.  I  per- 
sonally remember  his  unstinting  service  as  fL 
member  of  the  Ycrk  County  grand  Jury,  un- 
stinting, unselfish.  Interested,  untiring.  He 
never  shirked  a  dtty.  gloried  in  every  task  for 
public  good.  He  f.ccepted  every  appointment 
to  commissioner  end  to  boards  carrying  duty  " 
without  remune:ation,  work  with  little 
chance  of  appreciation  or  praise.  In  his 
home  county  are  statues  or  progress  bearing 
the  indelible  imprint  of  his  character  and 
devotion. 

He  loved  politic;.  He  knew  the  increasing 
role  of  politics  in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  He 
could  have  run  for  any  office  with  assurance 
of  voluminous  sujiport.  confident  of  election. 
His  ability  was  w;ll  known,  his  concern  for 
his  fellow  man  ai:  every  day  effort,  and  his 
love  for  people  yv&s  salutary.  Instead,  he 
participated  with  tremendous  vigor,  finest 
sportsmanship,  and  greatest  loyalty.     Happy 
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and  for'unate  was  the  candidate  who  had  his 
fnendsn;p.  To  him  politics  was  fun,  though 
a  necessity.     He  believed  In — 

•The    freeman    casting,    with    unpurchased 
hand. 
The   vote  that   shakes    the   turrets  of   the 
land." 

— Holmes. 


Yes;  he  bet  on  politics.  If  he  won,  he 
never  chided  the  loser;  but  if  he  lost,  his 
was  the  loudest,  the  best  sportsmanship, 
publicly  acclaiming  his  mistake,  laughing 
his  way  Into  the  hearts  of  his  opposition. 
He  was  known,  loved,  respected — never  hated. 
Judge  and  Juryman,  legislator,  senator, 
sheriff,  clerk,  and  constable  all  sought  his 
advice,  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  his  friend- 
ship. Would  that  more  men  took  such  in- 
terest in  politics — every  election  would  pre- 
sent a  challenge,  every  political  aspirant  a 
seeker  of  high  purpose  as  a  requisite  of  high 
office. 

As  we  move  from  horizon  to  horizon  in  the 
life  ol  this  good  man  we  reflect  on  a  few  of 


the  intimate  personal  expressions  of  his 
belief: 

A  community  that  could  always  count  on 
Harris  to  be  in  the  forefront. 

Almost  every  parade  in  a  nearby  town 
knew  "Mister  Rock  Hill"  was  there. 

No  Federal  court  ever  met  in  Rock  Hill  but 
the  admiration  of  court  officials  brought  this 
smiling  citizen  to  the  courtroom. 

No  visiting  judge  ever  had  a  complete  term 
In  York  unless  he  met  Harris. 

No  horse  show  could  hope  for  success  with- 
out him. 

He  never  asked  for  himself — always  for 
others. 

I  know  of  many  men  who  received  the 
mercy  of  the  court  because  of  his  insistence. 

I  know  of  men  Inspired  of  great  service 
in  public  office  because  of  his  sustaining 
friendship. 

I  know  of  young  men  now  training  In  the 
military  academies  l>ecause  he  sponsored 
111  em. 

Like  others,  I  cannot  know  the  full  meas- 
ure of  his  charity:  he  used  his  talents  to 
bless  his  fellow  men;    but   I  hope   to  echo 


here  the  silent  praise  of  people  everywhere, 
people  who  have  been  helped  or  guided,  a 
chorus  of  gratitude  for  g<x>d  works 

And  so  In  fitting  tribute  we  gather  here 
tonight  determined  to  i>erpetuate  his  memory 
In  the  lives  of  young  people  tomorrow  and 
In  the  future 

And  as  the  young  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions And  happiness  and  seek  guidance  for 
usefulness  under  optimist  guidance,  I  hope 
the  story  of  Harris  Williams  will  be  told  and 
retold  And  those  who  knew  and  loved  him 
as  a  friend  will  remember: 

A  friend.  In  work.  In  play.  In  sorrow; 
The  same  yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow. 

And  others,  blessed  by  his  charity,  heart- 
ened by  his  smile,  made  happy  by  his  asso- 
ciation, or  Just  a  silent  admirer,  will  recall 
his  way  of  living  a  glorious  Uf^. 
If  you  can  give  the  unforgiving  minute 

Sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distant  run. 
Yours  is  the  world  and  all  that's  In  It, 

And.  what's  more,  you'll  be  a  man.  my  aon. 

Thank  you 


I  SENATE 

'I'll  I    HM)  V^  .   .\l  (,l  .SI     l.S.    l'.i()() 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  August  11. 
1960^ 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chapia.n,  Rev.  Fi'ederick  Brown 
Harri.-.  DD  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Almighty  God.  who  settest  the  solitary 
in  families,  and  families  in  nations,  and 
nation.^  m  the  common  bond  of  human- 
ity, beyond  and  above  all  the  frontiers 
which  'Ap  ma:-k  and  ^uard  may  we  be 
caught  up  into  Tiiy  sreat  purposes,  find- 
in?  in  Thee  the  troal  of  all  our  striving 
and  the  end  of  all  de-ire. 

Deliver  u.s  from  thoughtless  content 
with  ourselve.s  and  from  narrow  con- 
tempt for  othe:>  Give  us  to  see  on  this 
shrinking  globe  that  all  are  bound  up  in 
the  same  bundle  of  life  together. 

If  the  soiled  finsers  of  the  world  have 
tarnished  our  inte&'rity.  burnish  us  once 
a?ain  in  Thy  presence,  that  whatsoever 
IS  excellent,  beautiful,  and  of  a  good 
report  may  shine  in  our  eyes  and  become 
asam  the  object  of  our  care,  our  faith, 
and  our  devotion. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr  Joh.nson  of  Texas. 
and  by  unanimou.-^  conser.t.  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  ih^^  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  Aui^u.^t  17,  1960,  was  dis- 
pensed With. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

A  message  m  writing  from  th*^  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Hawks,  one  of  ;;;s  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gen.  George  Henry  Decker. 
U.S.  Army,  for  appointment  as  Chief  of 
Staff,  U.S.  Aimy,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  entered  into  la^t  evening,  the 
time  limitation  on  amendments  to  the 
minimum-wage  bill  does  not  apply  until 
11  a.m.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  any  statements  which  Sen- 
ators may  care  to  make  between  now  and 
then  shall  be  subject  to  a  limitation  of 
3  minutes  on  each  subject. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Until  11 
o'clock? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  until 
11  o'clock. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  900.  An  act  to  validate  certain  over- 
payments inadvertently  made  by  the  United 
States  to  several  of  the  States  and  to  relieve 
certifying  and  disbursing  officers  from  lia- 
bility therefrom  (Rept.  No.  1840); 

H  R.  2178.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  make  certain  changes  in 


the  road  at  Whites  Branch,  Grapevine  Reser- 
voir. Tex    (Rept    No    1841i; 

HR.9377.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  forest  cover  for  reservoir  areas 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (Rept. 
No.   1842):   and 

H  R.  12530.  An  act  to  authorize  adjust- 
ment, in  the  public  interest,  of  rentals  under 
leases  entered  Into  for  the  provision  of  com- 
mercial recreational  facilities  at  the  John  H. 
Kerr  Reservoir,  Va.-N.C.   (Rept.  No.   1843), 

By  Mr  CHAVEZ  ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

S  3524.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Commission 
on  Presidential  Office  Space  (Rept.  No. 
1839) 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  3681.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Turnpike  and  Bridge  Authority  to  com- 
bine for  financing  purposes  the  bridge 
across  the  West  Passage  of  Narragansett  Bay 
with  the  Newport  Bridge  and  any  other 
project  acquired  or  constructed  by  said  au- 
thority (Rept.  No.  1847). 

By  Mr  FREAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  10346  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  so  as  to  Increase 
the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  gross  receipts 
from  certain  sales,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1845);  and 

H.R.  12563.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  additional  reve- 
nue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  August  17,  1937, 
as  amended  (Rept.  No.  1846), 

By  Mr  FREAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

8.3713.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  salaries  of 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  US,  Park  Police, 
the  White  House  Police,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1844  ' 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE  RESO- 
LUTION 94.  RELATING  TO  COM- 
PULSORY JURISDICTION  OF  IN- 
TERNATIONAL COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr  Fl  LBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.    115 »,   which  was  referred   to  the 
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Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Sejuite  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  two  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on 
Senate  Resolution  94,  "A  resolution  to 
amend  Senate  Resolution  196,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  second  session,  relating  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tlonal  Court  of  Justice  In  certain  legal  dis- 
putes." be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relation? 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"STRENGTHENING  FREE  WORLD 
SECURITY" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  origi- 
nal resolution  (S.  Res.  362 1  to  print 
"Strengthening  Free  World  Security"  as 
a  Senate  document,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  committee  print  en- 
titled "Strengthening  Free  World  Security," 
prepared  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Division  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
doctiment,  and  that  nine  thousand  Ave  hun- 
dred additional  copies  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  F^rplen  Relations. 


PRINTINO  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  CERTALN  HEARINGS  ON  "U.S. 
FOREIGN  POLICY" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res  363  >  to  print 
additional  copies  of  certain  hearings  on 
"US.  Foreign  Policy."  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
five  thousand  additional  copies  of  part  1  of 
the  hearings  entitled  "US.  Foreign  Policy," 
held  by  that  committee  during  the  Elghty- 
•Ixth  Congress,  second  session. 


BILLS      AND      JCMNT      HE.SOLUTION 
INTKODICED 

BA\^  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  imanl- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    PROXMIRE:  • 

S  3863  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Drago- 
mlr  Popovlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    M.'     Mt  RRAY    (for    himself.    Mr, 
Grm  n    \'.h    Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Long 
of  }■:    A  .:.     . 
S  3864.  A   bill    to  amend  the   Mutual    Se- 
curity Act  of    1954  to  specifically  authorize 
the  guarantee  of  mortgage  loans  by  the  I>e- 
velopment  Loan  Fund  to  assist  in  the  provi- 
sion of  urgently  needed  housing  In  the  Re- 
public   of    Panama;    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  3886,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nobu- 
taka  Azuma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (by  request)  : 
S.  3866.  A  bin   to   provide   for  the  restric- 
tion of  certain  areas  In  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf,  known  as  the  Corpus  Chrlstl  ofT- 
ahore  warning  area,  for  defense  purposes  and 


for  other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr   JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

S  J.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina  when  he  Introduced  the 
above  Joint  resolution,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE  RESO- 
LUTION 94.  RELATING  TO  COM- 
PULSORY JURISDICTION  OF  IN- 
TERNATIONAL COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  relations,  reported  an  origi- 
nal concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
115)  to  print  additional  copies  of  hear- 
ings on  Senate  Resolution  94,  relating  to 
the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

'See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
FxTLBRiGHT,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


RESOLVTIONS 

A  RULE  OF  GERMANENE.-.'=   IN 

THE  SENATE 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution  (S, 
Res.  361)  providing  for  germaneness  of 
debate,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  Cl.«iRk,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  hoading.) 


TO  PRINF  A.'?  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"STRENGTHENING  P'REE  WORLD 
SECLTRIIY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  f ;  oni  ihv  eommitlee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  origi- 
nal resolution  (S.  Res.  362'  to  print 
"Strengthening  Free  World  Security  a.'= 
a  Senate  document,  which  was  refeired 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Fulbright. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  CERTAIN  HEARINGS  ON  '  U.S. 
FOREIGN  POLICY" 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  origi- 
nal resolution  fS.  Res.  363  >  to  print  addi- 
ditional  copies  of  certain  hearmgs  on 
"U.S.  Foreign  Policy."  w  hich  wa^;  refei  red 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  m 
full  when  reported  by  Mr,  F\-lbright, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  Re- 
ports of  Committees.' 


rP.uPOSED  -■•'.MENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITl'TION.  RELATING  TO  ELEC- 
TION OP  PRESIDENT  AND  MCE 
PRESIDENnr 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  providing  for  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

This  Joint  resolution  is  similar  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  200  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress, which  was  reintroduced  during 
the  81st  Congress  and  subsequently  fa- 
vorably acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  A 
volume  of  hearings  has  been  held  on  this 
subject,  and  similar  proposals  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Congress  since  as  early 
as  1797,  when  Representative  William  L. 
Smith  of  South  Carolina  offered  to  the 
Congress  the  first  constitutional  amend- 
ment proposing  reform  of  our  procedure 
for  electing  the  President. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  our  pres- 
ent system  of  electing  President  and  Vice 
Pi-esident  is  antiquated  and  in  great  need 
of  overhauling  by  means  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  similar  to  that  which 
I  am  proposing.  Despite  the  mass  of 
hearings  that  have  been  held  in  the 
past  on  this  subject,  I  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
again  hold  hearings  on  the  matter. 
Times  have  changed,  and  conditions  may 
have  changed  which  would  I'esult  in  the 
bringing  out  of  new  facts  at  such  hear- 
ings, 

I  fully  realize  that  no  action  on  this 
propo.sal  will  be  forthcoming  during  this 
hectic  session  of  Congress.  However, 
I  feel  that  by  offering  this  resolution 
with  the  accompanying  statement,  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  have  an 
opportumty  to  give  this  proposed  legis- 
lation consideration  before  next  year  I 
shall  reintroduce  this  resolution  m 
January  and  invite  cosponsors  at  that 
time. 

Bricf.y,  the  reforms  which  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  seeks 
to  effect  are  threefold  in  nature: 

First  It  abolishes  entirely  the  of!flce 
of  presidential  elector.  The  electoral 
vote  per  State — equal  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  Representatives  and  Senators,  as 
under  the  existing  system — is  retained, 
but  purely  as  an  automatic  counting 
device. 

Second.  It  eliminate.';  any  possibility 
of  an  election  being  thrown  into  the 
Hou.'ie  of  Representatives, 

Third.  It  does  away  with  the  so-called 
unit-rule  system  of  counting  electoral 
vote.':.  Under  the  existing  system,  the 
candidate  receiving  a  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote  m  any  given  State  is  cred- 
ited with  all  the  electoral  votes  of  that 
Ptate.  regardless  of  how  infinitesimal  the 
plurality.  Under  the  proposed  system. 
t;ie  electoral  votes  in  each  State  are 
automatically  divided  among  the  candi- 
dates in  direct  proport'on  to  the  popu- 
lar vote. 

For  example,  a  .^^trte  lias  12  electoral 
votes.  Of  the  2  400  000  popular  votes 
ca.st  In  that  State,  ■  R,"  the  Republican. 
received  1.600,000      '  D.'  the  Democrat, 
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received  600  000  "T."  the  third  party 
candidate,  received  200,000.  Under  the 
present  system,  all  of  the  State's  12 
electoral  votes  would  go  to  "R."  the  Re- 
publican. Under  the  proposed  system, 
the  electoral  vote  would  be  divided  in 
proportion  to  the  popular  vote  as  fol- 
lows: Eight  electoral  votes  for  'R": 
three  electoral  votes  for  "D";  and  one 
electoral  vote  for  "T." 

The  electoral  votes  are  computed  to 
three  decimal  places.  In  the  very  re- 
mote, but  mathematically  possible,  event 
of  a  tie.  it  is  provided  that  the  candidate 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  popular 
votes  wins  the  election. 

The  electoral  votes  which  each  can- 
didate receives,  therefore,  represent  his 
proportional  strength  in  the  State. 
These  votes  are  then  taken  and  added 
to  the  electoral  votes  received  in  all  the 
other  States.  The  candidate  having  the 
greatest  number  of  electoral  votes  wins 
the  P:e-;dtr.c:.  Votes  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent are  couiiied  in  precisely  the  same 
manner. 

Since  1797  when  the  first  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposing  reform  of 
our  procedure  for  electing  the  President 
was  offpied,  hardly  a  session  of  Congress 
has  pas.sed  without  the  introduction  of 
one  or  more  resolutions  of  this  charac- 
ter. All  these  proposals  recognized,  as 
does  the  reform  embodied  in  this  Senate 
joint  resolution  which  I  offer,  that  the 
so-called  electoral  college  system  has 
never  functioned  as  contemplated  by  the 
framer.s  of  the  Constitution. 

The  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  were,  for  the  most  part,  defi- 
nitely oppcsed  to  electing  the  President 
by  direct  popular  vote,  agreeing  with 
George  Ma.-^on  of  Virginia  that  "it  were 
a.s  unnatural  to  refer  the  choice  of  a 
proper  character  for  Chief  Magistrate 
to  the  people,  as  it  would  be  to  refer  a 
trial  of  colors  to  a  blind  man."  The 
delegates  distrusted  the  ability  of  the 
average  citizen  of  that  day  to  decide 
questlon.s  of  .such  great  gravity.  More- 
over, -he  discussions  of  the  Convention 
reveal  that  the  delegates  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  possible  for  a  voter  in  one 
State  to  know  anything  about  the  ability 
or  character  of  public  men  in  the  other 
States  scattered  along  our  1.500-mile 
shore  line.  In  addition,  those  repre- 
senting the  smaller  States  beUeved  that 
popular  election  would  somehow  increase 
the  power  and  prestige  of  the  more  heav- 
ily populated  States. 

These  considerations,  after  probably 
the  most  prolonged  debate  of  the  con- 
vention, led  to  adoption  of  the  indirect 
method  of  electing  the  President.  Under 
this  plan,  the  States  were  to  select  well- 
informed  public  men  who  were  to  look 
the  field  over  and  elect  a  President  and 
Vice  Pie.-5ident.  In  selecting  these  elec- 
tors, each  State  was  left  free  to  use  any 
procedure  it  might  see  fit  to  adopt — 
direct  popular  election  of  the  electors 
on  a  general,  blanket  ticket — the  pro- 
cedure 'i.-^ed  in  all  States  today — or  by 
single  M  moer  districts;  or  by  the  vote 
of  the  legislature  itself — a  procedure 
which  all  the  States  had  abandoned  by 
1860. 

The  electors  so  selected  by  each  State 
siiould  meet,  it  was  decided,  on  a  given 


date  at  a  designated  place  within  the 
State  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons. 
They  were  required  to  send  a  list  of  all 
persons  voted  for  and  the  number  of 
votes  for  eacli,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  where,  on  a  date  fixed  by  law. 
they  were  to  be  opened  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  vote  counted. 
The  person  having  the  largest  number 
of  votes  was  to  be  declared  President  if 
such  number  were  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast.  The  runner-up  should  be  de- 
clared Vice  President  whether  he  had  a 
majority  or  not — later  modified  by  the 
12th  amendment. 

This  is  the  system  which,  modified  by 
the  12th  amendment,  has  continued  in 
effect  up  to  the  present  time.  It  has 
retained  the  original  form  even  though 
all  reason  for  this  form  has  long  since 
disappeared.  The  historian.  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger.  recently  wrote  in  his  book. 
"Paths  to  the  Present": 

What  demoted  the  electoral  college  from 
a  deliberative  body  to  a  puppet  show  wa« 
-the  rise  of  political  parties.  As  people  began 
taking  sides  on  public  questions,  they  were 
unwilling  to  leave  the  crucial  choice  of  the 
Chief  Executive  to  a  sort  of  lottery.  Instead, 
each  party  publicly  announced  ita  slate  of 
electors  and  the  candidate  they  would  sup- 
port. This  usurpation  of  the  electors'  func- 
tions, though  peaceably  achieved,  amounted 
to  a  coup  d'etat.  It  was  an  amendment  of 
the  written  Constitution  by  the  unwritten 
constitution.  The  electors,  while  retaining 
the  legal  status  of  Independence,  became 
henceforth  hardly  more  than  men  in  livery 
taking  orders  from  their  parties. 

Individual  Members  of  Congress,  of 
course,  have  always  been  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  this  indirect  method  of  electing 
the  President  stood  in  need  of  modern- 
ization. A.s  stated  before,  the  first  leg- 
islative proposal  for  reform  came  in  1767. 
only  10  years  after  the  Constitutional 
Convention  itself  In  the  70-year  period 
between  1889  and  1960.  more  than  125 
amendment  proposals  relating  to  the 
election  of  the  President  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress.  Prior  to  that 
time,  proponents  of  the  12th  amendment 
were  successful  in  their  efforts  to  correct 
the  situation  created  by  the  Jefferson- 
Burr  electoral-vote  tie  in  1800.  Senator 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  of  Missouri,  with 
the  strong  support  of  President  Andrew- 
Jackson,  made  this  a  prime  object  of 
his  concern  over  a  period  of  20  years  in 
the  1820's  and  1830s  Senator  Oliver 
H.  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  led  the  fight 
in  the  1880s.  The  late  Senator  George 
W.  Noriis  was  the  principal  proponent 
of  refonn  in  more  recent  times:  his  pro- 
posal for  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  failed  to  command  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  of  the  Senate  in  1934. 
In  both  the  72d  and  73d  Congresses. 
House  committees  unanimously  reported 
resolutions  calling  for  abolition  of  the, 
electoral  college.  In  the  80th  Congre-ss 
another  unanimous  House  Judiciary 
Committee  report  was  submitted. 

A  side  effect  or  advantage  of  this  type 
of  election  reformation  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  emphasis  now  placed  by  candi- 
dates of  various  parties  for  public  office 
on  the  solicitation  of  minority  group 
votes.  Nothing  would  do  more  to  remove 
race,  creed,  and  color  from  our  national 
elections  than  for  this  election  reforma- 
tion to  be  approved. 


As  it  has  been  pointed  out.  under  the 
present  system,  one  vote  can  deliver  all 
the  electoral  votes  of  a  large  State  into 
the  hands  of  one  candidate,  these  in  turn 
being  sufficient  to  swing  the  election  of 
the  whole  country.  Under  the  refoima- 
tion  I  offer,  this  misrepresentation  of 
the  people's  will  would  bt  eliminated. 
The  one-vote  vantage  from  a  minority 
group  would  no  longer  exist,  and  the 
petty  politics  now  played  by  politicians 
who  prey  on  differences  of  men's  race 
and  religion  would  no  longer  enter  the 
political  arena. 

I  also  believe  the  system  outlined  in 
the  amendment  offered  will  certainly 
create  for  us  a  more  democratic  method 
of  electing  our  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, for  under  this  system  every  man'.s 
vote  will  be  counted  in  the  selection  of 
President  and  Vice  President. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
give  this  matter  seriou.5  consideration  be- 
tween now  and  January,  for  I  certainly 
believe  the  day  for  reformation  in  this 
field  is  long  overdue 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
proposed  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  Senate  passed  a  similar  resolution 
some  years  ago  and  sent  it  to  the  House, 
but  the  House  did  not  act  on  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  219' 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, introduced  by  Mr  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Re.^olved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatnes  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  an  amendment 
is  hereby  proposed  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  Said 
amendment  shall  be  as  follows: 

'  AKTICLE 

'Section  1  The  executive  power  shiiU  be 
vested  In  a  President  of  the  IJnlted  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  together  with  the 
Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
elected  as  provided  In  this  Constitution 

"The  electoral  college  system  of  electing 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  abolished  The 
President  and  Vlre  President  shall  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States.  The 
electors  m  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
Congress  shall  determine  the  time  of  such 
election,  which  shall  be  the  same  through- 
out the  United  States  Until  otherwise  deter, 
mined  by  the  Congress,  such  election  shall 
be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  In  November  of  the  year  preceding 
the  year  In  which  the  regular  term  of  the 
President  Is  to  begin.  Each  State  shall  be- 
entitled  to  a  number  of  electoral  votes  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  such  State  may  be 
entitled  In  the  Congress. 

"Within  forty-five  days  after  such  election, 
or  at  such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  direct. 
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the  official  custodian  of  the  election  returns 
of  each  State  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all 
persons  for  whom  votes  were  cast  for  Presi- 
dent and  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  and 
the  total  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State  for 
all  persons  for  President,  which  lists  he  shall 
sign  and  certify  and  transmit  sealed  to  the 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.    The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall  In  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
open  all  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then 
be   counted       Each   person    for   whom    votes 
were  cast  for  President  In  each  State  shall  be 
credited  with  such  proportion  of  the  electoral 
votes  thereof  as  he  received  of  the  total  vote 
of    the    electors    therein    for    President.      In 
making  the  computations,  fractional   num- 
bers leu  than  one  one-thousandth  shall  be 
dlffegarded  unless  a  more  detailed   calcula- 
tion would  change  the  result  of  the  election 
The  person   having  the  greatest   number  of 
electoral  votes  for  President  shall  be  Presi- 
dent.    IX  two  or  more  persons  shall  have  an 
equal  and  the  highest  number  of  such  votes. 
then  the  one  for  whom  the  greatest  numt>er 
of  popular  votes  were  cast  shall  be  President 
"The    Vice    President     shall     be     likewise 
elected,  at   the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions. 
••   the    President,    but   no   person    constitu- 
tionally ineligible  for  the  office  of  President 
shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

"Sic  a  Paragraphs  1.  2,  and  3  of  section  1. 
article  n.  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
twelfth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, are  hereby  repealed 

"Src  3  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  tenth  day  of  February  following  its 
ratification. 

"SW3. 4.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unleM  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
to  the  States  by  the  Ccneress  " 


A  RVIS.    OF  f;ERM. ONENESS  IN  THE 
SENATE 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day. August  16.  I  addressed  the  Senate 
briefly  on  the  subject  of  nongermane  de- 
bate and  the  desirability  of  amending  the 
S<>nate  rules. 

I  should  like  to  turn  to  that  subject 
now  in  order  to  complete  my  comments 
on  the  analysis  of  Senate  sessions  to  date, 
which  in  my  judgment  call  for  an 
amendment  of  the  rules  next  Januarj' 

On  Monday.  August  15.  the  Senate 
convened  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and  recessed 
at  8:59  p  m.  During  that  period,  under 
the  procedures  which  I  outlined  in  my 
earlier  remarks,  the  pending  business, 
the  fair  labor  standards  bill,  was  dis- 
cussed for  a  little  more  than  an  hour, 
out  of  a  total  session  of  9  hours  There 
was  no  morning  hour,  because  the  Senate 
had  recessed  from  the  previous  day 
Thus,  only  15  4  p>ercent  of  the  total 
spoken  time  was  devoted  to  the  fair  labor 
standards  bill,  the  pending  business. 

On  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  August 
16.  the  Senate  convened  at  10  a.m.,  and 
recessed  at  5:38  pm  Out  of  a  total  ses- 
sion of  7  hours  and  38  minutes.  3  hours 
and  3  minutes  were  devoted  to  germane 
debate  on  the  pending  business. 

In  other  words,  40  percent  of  the  total 
^x)ken  time  was  germane  to  the  pending 
htisiness. 

I  suggest  that  the  anaU'sis  of  these  2 
days  makes  it  clear  that  a  rule  of  ger- 


maneness would  be  most  desirable  when 
we  come  back  next  January 

Turning  to  another  subject,  which  is 
the  amendment  of  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
referral  a  resolution  amending  rule  XDC 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  re- 
lating to  debate,  and  I  ask  that  the 
resolution  may  lie  on  the  table  until  Mon- 
day of  next  week  in  order  that  other 
Senators  who  desire  to  cosponsor  it  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so 

The  resolution  would  establish  a  rule 
of  germaneness,  which  I  believe  to  be 
most  desirable.  At  a  later  time  I  shall 
have  a  full  statement  in  support  of  the 
rule,  and  hope  to  get  recognition  in  order 
to  present  it.  and  will  at  the  same  time 
have  a  press  release,  which  will  discuss 
at  greater  length  my  reasons  for  sup- 
porting the  rule. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  ru^e  XIX  ul  Oie  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  debate)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph numbered  7: 

"A  question  of  germaneness  may  be  raised 
by  any  Senator  at  any  Ume  during  the  con- 
sideration of  a  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter,  and  thereafter  all  ftirther  debate 
under  the  order  for  pending  business  shall 
be  germane  to  the  subject  matter  before  the 
Senate.  All  questions  of  germaneness  of  de- 
bate under  this  rule,  when  raised,  including 
appeals,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
be  decided  without  delate." 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  unanimous -consent  request  pending'' 
If  so.  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  to  the  Chair.  It  will  not  affect 
the  Senator,  but  I  would  like  to  find  out 
something. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  made  no  unanimous - 
consent  request.  I  asked  that  the  resolu- 
tion he  on  the  table 

Mr.  JAVTTS  May  I  be  recognized  for 
an  instant,  to  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tr.e  Sena- 
tor is  recognized  for  an  instant 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  My  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  this:  Under  what  procedure  are 
we  now  referring  bills  or  resolutions  to 
committee,  or  having  them  lie  upon  the 
desk  or  taking  any  other  action,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  morning 
hour? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  By  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr  JAVTTS.    I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr.   JOHNSTON   of   South    Carolina 
With  respect  to  the  resolution  that  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  no  immediate  considera- 
tion of  it  is  asked,  is  th?re'' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  No  request 
was  made  for  immediate  consideration 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
If  there  were.  I  would  want  to  be  heard. 
because  I  would  object  to  the  con.'^idera- 
tionof  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  Ue  on  the  desk  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The  resolution  ^S.  Res.  361 )  providing 
for  germaneness  of  debate,  submitted  by 
Mr  CL.iiRK,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1960— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  s'ubmiued  amendments, 
intended  lo  be  proposed  by  hun.  to  the 
bill  (S.  3758'  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  a.«  amended,  to 
provide  coverage  for  employees  of  large 
enterpnses  engaged  in  retail  trade  or 
service  and  of  other  employers  engaged 
in  activities  affecting  commerce,  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  under  the  act 
to  SI. 25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


ADDRESSES  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unar.imou^  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  article?  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY 
Article   entitled     We   Must    Climb    to  the 
Hill  Top,"  written  by  Senator  Kennedy  and 
published  In  the  August  22,  1960.  edition  of 
Life  magazine. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President. 

the  1960  Democratic  platform  adopted 
m  Los  Angeies  makes  the  direct  a:id  un- 
equivocal stat-ement: 

We  will  repeal  the  authorization  for  right- 
to-work  laws. 

This  is  a  platform  promise  that  labor 
leaders  v.-ill  allow  no  one  to  forget.  It 
follows  their  demands  before  the  plat- 
form committee,  and  they  will  demand 
fulfillment  of  the  promise 

Repeal  of  the  authorization  would 
deny  the  right  of  States  to  enact  laws 
protecting  workers  from  forced  mem- 
bership in  unioni?  as  a  condition  for  em- 
ployment 

It  would  result  m  wholesale  nullifica- 
tion of  nght-to-work  laws  enacted  to 
date  in  20  States,  including  constitu- 
tional provisions  adopted  bv  referenda  in 
8  States. 

Labor  leaders  have  organized  their 
unions  for  political  pressure.  Success  in 
their  demand  for  Federal  nullification 
of  all  State  right-to-work  laws  would  be 
an  exhibition  of  tremendous  power. 

Fulfillment  of  this  pledge  would  be  a 
massive  victory  for  such  labor  leaders  as 
Reuther.  Meany.  Hoffa.  and  McDonald; 
and  they  would  capitalize  on  u 

Power  breeds  power,  and  labor  leaders 
are  insatiable  in  their  demands  for 
special  privilege  and  special  legislation 
for  immunity 

Repeal  of  the  authorization  for  right- 
to-work  laws  would  be  followed  by  a 
drive  to  rej^eal  all  protective  provisions 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  othei-  stat- 
utes in  the  whole  labor  field 
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George  Meariy.  president  of  CIO- 
AFL.  told  the  1960  Democratic  platfoiin 

committee - 

C-jn:^ress  snould  enact  new  legislation 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  Wagner  Act. 
This  would  automatically  eliminate  the 
vicious  so-called  rlght-to-'Aork  laws.  The 
Landruni-Griffin  Act  is  in  urgent  need  of 
rewriting  to  eliminate  the  unwarranted  bur- 
dens :■  places  on  unions. 

fhe  Democratic  platform  says: 

We  will  repeal  the  authorization  for  right- 
to-work  laws,  limitations  on  the  right  to 
strike,  to  picket  peacefully  and  to  tell  the 
public  the  facts  of  a  labor  dispute,  and  other 
anti-labor  features  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  the  1959  Landr'am-Griffln  Act. 

There  15  no  reason  to  think  labor  lead- 
ers of  the  stripe  we  have  today  will  at 
any  time  relax  their  pressure  for  the 
complete  fulflllrjent  of  these  platform 
pledges. 

Federal  nulhhcation  of  the  rights  of 
States  to  protect  the  freedom  of  indi- 
viduals m  their  efforts  to  earn  a  living 
is  high  on  their  list  of  demands.  The 
platform  language  is  a  clear  and  positive 
pledge  to  meet  this  demand  by  repealing 
the  authorization  for  State  right-to- 
work  laws 

Unle.ss  reversed  by  the  candidates, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
campaign  promise  to  repeal  section  14 '  b ) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  deliber- 
ately has  recognized  the  validity  of  State 
right-to-work  laws. 

Congress,  after  long  and  searching  de- 
bate, deliberately  conceded  the  validity 
of  State  law  m  th:^  field  as  a  means  of 
protecting  the  freedom  to  work,  with  or 
without  membership  :n  a  labor  union, 

This  :s  an  appropriate  time  for  me  to 
say  I  shall  oppose  with  all  my  strength 
and  ability  i>pea;  of  authorization  for 
right-to-work  laws 

I  regard  the  ri-ht  to  work  as  I  do  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happines<s  It  is  the  right,  the  responsi- 
bility, and  the  duty  of  States  to  protect 
this  fundamental  freedom. 

The  effect  of  this  platform  pledge 
would  be  national  recognition  of  imion 
membership  as  a  condition  for  getting 
and  holding  a  job.  and  to  destroy  State 
laws  and  constitutional  provisions  stand- 
ing in  the  way. 

Existin.^  Federal  law  already  legalizes 
collective-bargaining  contracts  making 
union  membership  a  condition  for  em- 
ployment wherever  it  is  not  prohibited 
by  State  law. 

States  have  enacted  laws  to  provide 
that  the  right  of  individuals  to  work 
shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  either 
membership  or  nonmembership  in  labor 
orcranizations. 

F^j.fiilmf^nt  of  the  Los  Angeles  pledge 
would  enable  the  Warren  Court  to  strike 
down  all  of  these  State  laws;  and  if  freed 
of  the  congressional  restriction,  I  suspect 
the  Warren  Court  would  act  promptly. 

If  labor  leaders  desire  to  repeal  right- 
to- work  laws  in  20  States,  8  with  con- 
stitutional provisions,  they  can  make 
their  propo.=aIs  in  the  States  involved. 
That  would  be  an  orderly  and  constitu- 
tional procedure  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment It  would  be  far  more  demo- 
cratic than  bhtzkrieg  nullification  by  the 
Federal  Government. 


Virginia's  13-year-old  right-to-work 
statute  would  be  among  those  to  go  as  the 
Warren  Court  extended  its  record  of 
States  rights  destruction. 

The  Virginia  law  was  enacted  on  the 
recommendation  of  Gov.  Willum  M. 
Ttjck,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  cou- 
i-ageous  Governors  in  Virginia's  long  his- 
tory. He  is  now  a  Member  of  Congress. 
The  Tuck  law  provides  that  neither 
union  membership  nor  nonmembership 
in  labor  organizations  shall  be  made  a 
condition  of  employment  in  collective 
bargaining  contracts. 

The  Virginia  right-to-wprk  law  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  tenor  of  virtually  all 
the  State  statutes  and  constitutional 
amendments  on  the  subject.  Under  this 
law,  enacted  13  years  ago.  Virginia  has 
avoided  any  serious  strike  during  that 
long  period  of  time. 

The  eight  States  which  by  popular  vote 
have  amended  their  constitutions  in  such 
a  way  as  to  protect  the  right  to  work  are : 
Arizona,  which  also  adopted  its  statute 
by  referendum:  Arkansas;  Florida:  Kan- 
sas; Mississippi;  Nebraska;  North 
Dakota;  and  South  Dakota. 

Yet  it  is  proposed  to  invalidate  those 
right-to-work  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  those  States,  enacted  by  the 
votes  of  their  people. 

The  20  right-to-work  law  States  are: 
Alabama.  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Florida, 
Georgia.  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska,  Nevada.  North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota.  Tennessee.  Texas.  Utah,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Louisiana.  Louisiana  has  a 
law  which  applies  only  to  agricultural 
workers. 

Nothing  in  these  State  laws  prohibits 
or  impedes  collective  bargaining.  Noth- 
ing in  them  forbids  imion  afilliation. 
They  protect  the  privilege  of  union  mem- 
bership for  those  who  wish  to  join. 

Some  working  men  and  women  want 
to  join  unions;  others  do  not.  Nearly 
two  of  every  three  workers  in  nonagri- 
cultural  industries  in  the  United  States 
are  not  tmion  members. 

The  corollary  of  the  right  to  join  a 
union  is  the  right  not  to  join.  In  the 
vital  human  endeavor  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, both  sides  of  this  right  to  work 
must  be  protected. 

The  Warren  Court's  attitude  toward 
States  rights  and  interstate  commerce, 
and  the  political  and  economic  influence 
of  those  who  are  leading  national  and 
international  labor  unions,  are  matters 
of  record. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  think  Federal  law  legalizing 
compulsoiT  union  membership  as  a  con- 
dition for  employment  would  affect  only 
employees  of  industries  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Compulsory  membership  in  a  labor 
tmion  as  a  condition  to  exercise  the  right 
of  earning  a  living  in  the  United  States 
is  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  free- 
dom for  which  this  Nation  stands. 

The  Democratic  platform  labor  pledge 
taken  in  Los  Angeles  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  two  great  principles  on  which 
this  Nation  is  founded— individual  lib- 
erty and  States  rights. 

These  are  among  the  safeguards  of  our 
freedom  against  tyrannical  central  gov- 


ernment. To  defend  this  freedom  I  shall 
oppose  the  repeal  of  the  authorization  for 
State  right-to-work  laws  whenever  and 
wherever  the  effort  is  made. 

At  this  point  I  submit  the  following 
analysis  of  the  labor  platform  adopted 
by  the  Democratic  Party  as  prepared  by 
my  staff : 

Calla  present  administration  anti-labor. 
Emphasizes  Full  Employment  Act  objectives. 
Pledged  $1.25  minimum  wage,  extension  of 
unemployment  compensation  coverage,  pro- 
tection of  migrant,  farm.  etc..  workers. 
Would  outlaw  State  rlght-to-work  laws 
Pledges  rejaeal  of  anti-labor  and  restrictive 
provisions  of  Taft-Hartley  and  1959  Disclos- 
ure Act  In  re  picketing,  striking,  negotiat- 
ing, organizing,  etc.  Would  strengthen  and 
modernize  Davis-Bacon  and  Walsh-Healey 
Acts  in  re  Federal  works  and  contracts.  In 
addition,  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  a  pledge 
for  administration  with  sympathetic  under- 
standing. 


CHILDREN  URGENTLY  NEED 

HEALTH     INSURANCE     PROGRAM 
TO    SUPPORT    ELDERLY    FATHER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
Wisconsin  constituent  writes  of  the  im- 
mense and  endless  burden  on  his  chil- 
dren of  a  beloved  but  seriously  and  ex- 
pensively ill  father,  The  frightful  psy- 
chological toll  of  this  heavy  burden  of 
illness  on  both  father  and  children  Is  im- 
plicit all  through  the  letter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

Dear  Senator:  My  father-in-law  is  now 
in  an  old-age  home  in  the  State.  We  had 
him  here  for  10  days  after  he  was  able  to 
leave  the  hospital.  We  were  unable  to  take 
care  of  him  and  were  very  fortunate  to  get 
him  in  the  home.  It  costs  the  family  $130 
a  month  The  hospital  was  $424.95  with 
doctors'  bills  totaling  $260. 

Now  the  home  wants  all  the  children  to 
sign  that  they  will  pay  all  medical  aid  if  he 
has  to  go  to  a  hospital  again.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  sign  it  in  order  to  keep  him  in  the 
home.  This  could  go  on  for  years,  although 
he  will  be  88  this  month.  He  does  receive 
$33  social  security  a  m«ntb,  but  it  is  just 
a  drop  in  the  bucket.       1 

Please  help 


OUTRAGED  TAXPAYERS  REVOLT 
AGAINST  CIVIL  DEFENSE  AS  NOW 
CONDUCTED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  present  waste  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  for  an  outmoded  civil  defense 
program  is  nothing  more  than  a  futile 
gesture  to  fool  ourselves  and  American 
taxpayers  into  thinking  that  something 
is  being  done  to  defend  our  civilians. 
To  face  the  issue  squarely,  we  should 
quit  wasting  taxpayers'  money, 

The  ills  and  ailments  afflicting  the 
boondoggling  civil  defense  agency  are 
too  numerous  to  mention  at  this  time. 
I  have  tried  to  do  so  in  the  past,  and 
shall  continue  in  the  futtire,  to  expose 
the  inherent  waste  and  inefDclency  of 
this  public  liability. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  is  the  fact 
that  the  goals  of  our  subaverage  civil 
defense  planners  are  hidden  by  confu- 
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sion  and  ineptness.  Americans  are  be- 
wildered as  to  what  they  should  do  in 
event  of  a  nuclear  attack.  They  are  im- 
sure  whether  to  hide  in  holes  in  the 
ground  or  in  their  basements  or  to  run 
for  the  hills. 

For  years  civil  defense  officials  have 
advised  evacuation  from  target  areas. 
Maps  with  escape  routes  were  distributed 
by  the  millions;  highway  markers  were 
nailed  up;  evacuation  centers  were  des- 
ignated—all at  public  expense.  Then, 
Mr.  President,  it  suddenly  dawned  on 
the  planners  that  15  to  20  minutes'  warn- 
ing would  not  sufiBce  to  get  people  any- 
where. In  fact,  even  an  attempt  to  evac- 
uate any  of  our  major  cities  on  such 
short  notice  would  probably  result  in 
more  casualties  than  the  enemy  attack 
would  directly  inflict. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  both  theories 
are  completely  unrealistic  and  absurd. 
The  thermonuclear  weapon,  with  its 
fantastic  power  for  destruction,  and  the 
intercontinental  ballistics  missile,  with 
its  immense  speed  and  accuracy,  have 
now  made  evacuation  not  only  imprac- 
tical, but  impossible. 

Likewise,  basement  and  backyard 
shelters  would  be  useless  in  a  nuclear 
war.  Instead  of  saving  people,  they 
would  probably  act  as  ovens  and  bake 
them.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  they  would  be  of  some  dubi- 
ous value,  a  shelter  program  would  cost 
anywhere  from  the  conservative  esti- 
mate of  a  total  of  $25  billion  to  a  recent 
authoritative  estimate  of  $50  billion  to 
$100  billion. 

Mr,  President,  is  any  member  of  either 
body  of  the  Congress  willing  to  advocate 
that  we  embark  upon  a  program  of  this 
magnitude  which  in  itself  offers  little  if 
any  guarantee  of  survival  in  a  nuclear 
war? 

Money  is  not  the  full  measure  of  its 
absurdity.  No  price  would  be  too  high 
for  real  security.  It  is  also  a  waste  of 
too  much  national  energy  and  thought 
on  futile  irrelevancies.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  people  with  the  biggest 
ideas  about  shelters  have  the  smallest 
ideas  about  seeking  permanent  peace. 

The  eager  beavers  running  the  civil 
defense  agency  are  probably  the  most 
frustrated  bureaucrats  on  the  Federal 
pajToll.  What  was  once  merely  pubUc 
apathy  and  boredom  toward  their  fool- 
ish schemes  is  gradually  becoming  op- 
position as  it  becomes  increasingly  clear 
that  our  civil  defense  program  is  a  myth : 
a  delusion.  Taxpayers  are  in  revolt 
against  the  utter  waste  of  their  money 
on  civil  defense  as  now  conducted. 

Unfortimately.  it  is  an  expensive  de- 
lusion in  terms  of  taxpayers"  hard-earned 
money.  For  fi.scal  year  1961  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobihzation  requested 
an  appropriation  of  $76,350,000.  This 
was  $76,350,000  too  much. 

Fortunately,  Con^rress  had  the  good 
judgment  and  common  sense  to  denv  at 
least  $16,225,000  of  this  request.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  $10,800,000  of 
this  amount  was  previously  designated 
for  salaries  and  ext>enses  of  this  over- 
staffed and  overpaid  agency.  Even  with 
this  cut,  60  percent  of  the  appropriation 
is  destined  for  salaries  and  expenses. 

In  addition  to  this  savings,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  wisely  refused  to  appropriate 


$3,800,000  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  construct  relocation  facil- 
ities— in  plain  words,  bomb  shelters  in 
public  buildmgs.  Of  what  earthly  use 
are  expensively  built  shelters  in  Fed- 
eral buildings,  most  of  which  are  located 
in  metropolitan  areas  where  shelters 
will  be  of  no  protection?  At  a  time  when 
the  Nation  faces  serious  housing  prob- 
lems, which  administration  officials  re- 
fuse to  deal  with  adequately,  it  would 
have  been  foolish  and  fruitless  for  us  to 
authorize  millions  of  dollars  for  useless 
shelters  in  public  buildings. 

Mr.  President,  unbelievable  as  it  may 
seem,  the  1961  fiscal  year  request  of 
this  boondoggling  agency  is  based  on  a 
staff  of  personnel  of  which  over  40  per- 
cent will  each  receive  more  than  $10,000 
a  year  and  render  no  useful  public  serv- 
ice for  those  salaries.  This  percentage 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  past 
years.  If  there  was  ever  a  place  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  wield  the  meat 
ax.  this  is  it. 

It  is  incredible  that  hard-earned  dol- 
lars of  American  taxpayers  should  be 
used  to  pay  high  salaries  to  subaverage 
planners  feeding  at  the  public  trough. 
It  is  an  inexcusable  waste  of  public 
funds. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  defense  of  our  civil- 
ian population  is  part  of  the  total  de- 
fense of  our  country.  As  such,  it  should 
be  under  the  direction  of  those  who  know 
most  about  defense — the  leaders  of  our 
armed  services. 

In  fact,  the  defense  of  civilians  in  Ha- 
waii, the  State  in  which  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  now  presiding  over  the 
Chamber  (Mr.  Fonc]  lives,  and  the  de- 
fense of  civilians  in  the  49  other  States 
of  these  United  States  is  a  major  factor 
in  the  defense  of  our  coimtry.  It  must 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  and  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
country,  rather  than  be  left  m  the  hands 
of  'lameduck"  politicians  of  both  politi- 
cal parties,  in  the  hands  of  vivilians  with 
armbands. 

The  distinguished  Senator  now  pre- 
siding kncm-s  from  observations  in  Ha- 
waii and  elsewhere  with  what  contempt 
and  disdain  a  hardboiled  American  Army 
sergeant  would  treat  a  civilian  with  an 
armband  if  he  tried  to  impede  the  move- 
ment of  our  Armed  Forces  at  a  time  of 
great  emergency  and  calamity,  when  we 
were  subject  to  an  attack  by  enemy 
forces. 

Why,  then,  continue  with  a  separate 
agency,  politically  inspired  and  politi- 
cally staffed,  to  handle  the  vital  prob- 
lem of  the  defense  of  our  people  in  war- 
time? The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  sepa- 
rate the  defense  of  its  most  valuable  re- 
source— our  people — from  the  defense  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

There  will  be  a  new  President.  I  am 
glad  to  say,  next  January  20.  He  will 
be  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  He  will  be  a  President  who  is 
famihar  with  the  civil  defense  situation 
from  his  service  and  observations  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  whether  it  is  Sen- 
ator Jack  Kennedy  or  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon,  he  will  be  famihar  with 
the  extravagance,  the  waste,  the  ineffi- 
ciency, the  confusion,  and  the  stupidity 


of  the  paid  officials  of  the  civil  defense 
agency,  as  now  conducted,  from  ex-Gov. 
Leo  Hoegh  right  down  the  line.  He  will 
know  that  these  political  has-beens 
should  be  removed  from  the  public 
trough  and  should  become  in  reahty  the 
political  has-beens  that  they  are. 

The  President  who  is  inaugurated 
next  January  will  know  that  the  defense 
of  civilians  is  a  major  factor  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

It  is  reasonable  to  hope  and  expect 
that  the  new  Chief  Executive,  the  new 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  will  next  year  end  this  wasteful 
drain  on  the  Treasury  and  place  civil 
defense  where  it  should  be— under  au- 
thority of  the  Armed  Forces. 

At  the  same  time  I  again  express  my 
admiration  for  those  volunteer  civil  de- 
fense workers.  They  receive  no  salaries. 
They  are  the  only  ones  of  civil  defense 
personnel  who  deserve  praise  for  their 
work  and  sacrifices. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  for  permitting  me  to  exceed  the 
3-minute  limitation,  because  I  see  that 
I  have  not  used  my  stopwatch  on  myself. 


THE    RELIGIOUS    ISSUE    IN    THE 
PRESIDENTIAL    CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  w^ord  about  the  question  of  jeligion 
in  this  campaign,  which  is  referred  to  in 
a  very  interesting  editorial  from  a  news- 
paper in  Los  Angeles. 

The  message  which  must  go  out  to  the 
American  people  very  early  in  this  cam- 
paign is  that  all  four  candidates  are  ab- 
solutely devoid  of  any  "ism"  connected 
with  religion  and  that  the  people  may 
vote  their  choice  with  confidence  that 
the  rights  of  every  American  in  this  con- 
nection will  be  respected  and  guarded  by 
all  four  candidates.  There  is  not  and 
should  not  be  any  religious  issue  in  this 
campaign. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  my  speak- 
ing is  an  editori.il  in  the  B'nai  B'rith 
Messenger  of  Los  .\ngeles.  Calif.,  a  week- 
ly newspaper  ser/ing  the  Jewish  com- 
munity there.  The  editorial  answers 
scurrilous  and  vicious  rumors  about  one 
of  the  candidates  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  while  at  the  same 
time  taking  the  occasion  to  lay  at  rest 
any  such  idea  on  the  subject  of  religion 
generally  as  it  cc^ncems  all  the  candi- 
dates. 

This  editorial  points  out  that  various 
people — and  it  names  some  of  them — 
have  questioned  vhether  Vice  President 
Nixon  is  anti-Semitic— I  have  had  let- 
ters to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  President, 
and  it  is  time  to  lay  this  whole  question 
at  rest,  with  equal  force  for  every  one 
of  the  candidates,  three  of  whom  serve 
in  this  Chamber. 

The  effort  to  inject  a  religious  issue 
in  the  presidential  campaign  should  be 
regarded  by  every  American  as  an  af- 
front to  his  citizen.ship.  It  is  regrettable 
that  there  will  be  such  efforts  and  that 
bigots  of  every  kind  will  attempt  to 
spread  their  poison  among  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  should  be  stated  over  and 
over  again,  however,  that  religious 
prejudices  must  have  no  place  in  this 
presidential  year.  Those  who  through 
ignorance   or   sheer   viciousness   repeat 
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anti-Catholic  and  anti-Semitic  remarks 
and  rumors  are  doms'  the  country  a 
great  disservice. 

The  campaign  to  charge  Vice  Pi-esi- 
rient  Nlxon  which  the  editorial  re- 
f.ect.^ — if  it  be  a  campaign  though  I 
t'r.;:i.<  it  is  on:y  a  lot  of  rumors  of  the 
m&st  base  lend— -Aith  anti-Semitism  is  a 
vicious  canard  a'oout  which  there  is  not 
and  never  has  been  the  sUghtest  shred 
of  truth.  It  was  circulated  during  the 
1956  campaign  by  Communist  elements, 
and  I  regret  that  this  kind  of  character 
ass^^ssination  has  cropped  up  again. 
Last  year  while  in  Warsaw,  the  Vice 
President  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  me- 
morial set  up  for  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
martyr.=:  and  there  paid  tribute  to  their 
bravery  and  love  of  freedom.  The  Vice 
President  has  also  long  been  a  friend  of 
Israel  His  most  recent  statement  set- 
ting forth  his  position  without  equivoca- 
tion is  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Label 
Kat;'.  president  of  Bnai  B'rith. 

Let  it  be  .said  finally.  ver>'  early  in  the 
campaign,  before  it  can  become  an  im- 


portant    factor 


ror 


discussion,     that 


every  one  of  these  candidates  is  an  Amer- 
ican of  th>r'  hi-'h'^st  type.  I  am  proud 
to  be  associated  with  them,  whether  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats.  I  hope  we  shall 
never  hear  in  this  country  any  such  base 
or  vile  assertion  as  that  which  is  re- 
ported m  the  editorial. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

CH.\a.\cTES  AssASsi.NS  Gettin^  Early  Stakt 
The  c'ortaln  had  no  more  tlian  run  down 
o:i  ihe  Republican  National  Convention  in 
Chicago  when  there  commenced  a  series  of 
lnq-;iries  to  this  newspaper. 

E.xirr.ple-  "Can  you  tell  me,"  asked  the 
ladys  voice  if  It  is  true  that  Vice  President 
Nixo.M  stated,  In  an  address,  that  the  Negroes 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  their  lot  In  the 
South:  they're  treated  better  in  the  South 
than  they  are  in  the  North?" 

Example:  "Is  It  true  that  Richard  Nixon 
Is  an  anti-Semite?" 

When  a  Jewish  newspaper  Is  flooded  with 
ov^  a  hundred  such  Inquiries.  It  Is  Indica- 
tilp  -h'.'  the  character  assassins  are  getting 
an  early  start. 

About  an  hour  before  this  piece  was  writ- 
ten, a  responsible  and  respected  leader  in 
local  Jewish  life  for  atxjut  four  decades.  Mrs. 
Birdie  Stodel.  telephoned,  and  stated.  In 
substance:  "I  attended  a  meeting  of  women 
last  night,  at  which  about  50  women  were 
present,  and  one  woman  stated  that  she  had 
documented  proof  that  Rich.*rd  Ndcon  Is  an 
anti-Semite.  I  answered  her  that  'that  Is 
ridiculous,'  but  she  was  so  persistent  that  I 
thought  I'd  call  you.  She  made  a  strong 
Impression  on  many  of  the  women  present." 
We  advised  Mrs.  Stodel  that  If  she  wished 
to  do  her  people  a  service,  that  she  should 
telephone  that  lovely  lady  and  tell  her  that 
she  Is  doing  our  people  a  disservice  by  thus 
slandering  Mr.  Nixon. 

There  is  no  element  of  antl-SemltIsm  In 
this  campaign.  Nlxon.  Kennedy.  Lodge,  and 
Johnson  are  absolutely  devoid  of  that  crass 
anti-Jew  stuff  called  antl-Semltlsm.  Vote 
for  your  choice  with  confidence  that  the 
rights  of  our  people  will  be  respected  and 
guarded. 

Yet.  wUh  en  much  slander  against  Richard 
NiJTQN  be::^  broadcast,  we  feel  it  our  solemn 
cuty  to  .late,  unequivocally,  that  no  man  in 
public  life  In  America  is  more  dc".  eld  of  anti- 
Semitism  than  Richard  Nixon. 


Our  advice  to  you:  When  you  run  Into 
these  character  assassins,  stop  them  cold; 
tell  them  that  they  don't  know  what  they're 
talking  about:  that  they  are  deliberate  char- 
acter assassins  of  a  demon.strated  friend  of 
our  people. 


UNITED  STATES-JAPANESE 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
18  in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  I  sE.id : 

I  am  confident  that  the  Japanese  people 
wish  further  to  pursue  democratic  govern- 
ment, are  n(it  prepared  to  reject  It  at  the 
bidding  of  street  mobs,  place  high  value  In 
their  new-found  friendship  with  the  United 
States  and,  ?lven  the  opportunity,  will  cul- 
tivate and  develop  It  further.  The  whole 
postwar  history  of  United  States- Japanese 
relations  bears  out  this  view. 

These  remarks  were  made  at  the  time 
of  the  student  riots  In  Japan  in  connec- 
tion with  the  United  States-Japanese 
mutual  security  treaty,  the  Impending 
visit  of  the  President,  the  downing  of  the 
U-2  plane,  and  the  failure  of  the  Pau-is 
stimmit  meeting.  As  a  result  of  these 
words,  I  received  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful letters  I  have  ever  gotten  from  a 
young  lady  in  Japan.  Miss  I.  Taniguchi, 
an  oflBce  secretary,  who  works  In  Saho- 
gawa.  a  disirict  in  the  city  of  Nara. 

The  key  paragraph  in  her  beautiful 
letter  is  as  follows: 

When  I  wiis  a  little  girl.  I  was  deeply  Im- 
pressed by  the  high  culture  and  manners  of 
the  American  people.  Since  then,  I  have 
been  studying  "Pacta  About  the  United 
States."  I  .ove  your  country  and  respect 
you  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  It 
Is  my  strong  conviction  that  the  only  sure 
road  to  peace  lies  In  understanding  the  Ideals 
and  Ideologies,  the  hopes  and  dreams,  the 
customs  and  culture  of  the  people  of  other 
lands. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  a  poet 
or  a  great  author  could  have  written 
these  sentiments  more  beautifully  than 
this  lovely  young  girl  from  Nara  In 
Japan.  The  present  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate  [Mr.  FongI  who  has  been  in 
Japan  on  .such  a  mission,  will  feel  as 
keenly  as  I  do  the  beauty,  the  sincerity, 
and  the  truth  of  these  words  as  reflecting 
what  is  in  the  hearts  of  tens  of  millions 
of  Japane.^e  and  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  practical  word. 

The  delicacy  arnl  deep  sincerity  of  the 
sentiments  in  this  letter  are  so  moving 
and  so  typical  of  millions  in  both  coim- 
tries  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
her  whole  letter  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  my  best  reply  to  Miss  Taniguchi. 
Based  upon  this  letter  I  was  moved  to  put 
forward  and  implement  an  Idea  proposed 
to  me  by  Harold  L.  Zellerbach,  of  San 
Francisco,  president  of  the  Municipal 
Arts  Commission  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Crown  Zel- 
lerbach Corp.,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Chap- 
man, of  San  Francisco,  that  we  can  aug- 
ment the  reservoir  of  good  will  that  exists 
between  our  two  countries  by  inviting  at 
least  100  of  the  non-Communist  student 
leaders  involved  in  the  recent  Japanese 
riots  to  come  to  the  United  States  as  soon 
as  possible.  They  should  meet  with  gov- 
rrnnental  nnd  civic  leaders  throughout 
the  United  States  so  that  they  may  be 


able  to  take  back  with  them  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  objectives  of  the  American 
people  and  government. 

I  am  engaged  in  sounding  out  the  ap- 
propriate Government  agencies  and  pri- 
vate foundations  to  see  if  such  a  "visit  of 
100"  can  be  arranged.  The  whole  idea 
remains  as  valid  today  as  it  was  a  few 
weeks  ago  for  we  know  the  Communist 
technique.  They  are  letting  Japan  alone 
ostensibly  at  the  moment,  but  the  efforts 
to  subvert  that  country  are  continuing 
increasingly  and  unceasingly,  and  if  we 
only  give  them  a  few  more  weeks  or 
months,  they  will  be  back  creating  the 
same  kind  of  disorders  in  Japan,  unless 
steps  are  taken  against  them. 

When  Commodore  Matthew  Perry 
sailed  into  Tokyo  Harbor  over  a  century 
ago,  strong  ties  were  established  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  which  were 
restored  after  Japan's  tragic  aberration 
in  aggression  In  World  War  11,  Today, 
our  friendship  with  the  Japanese  people 
stands  as  part  of  the  structure  to  the 
free  world  against  the  dangers  of  inter- 
national communism  to  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  in  Asia.  The  Communists 
continue  in  their  chosen  aim  of  seeking 
to  wreck  the  free  world  through  divid- 
ing It,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  Jap- 
anese people  are  not  prepared  to  reject 
democratic  government  at  the  bidding  of 
street  mobs.  The  majority  of  the  Japa- 
nese, I  believe,  wish  to  cultivate  and  de- 
velop their  friendship  with  the  United 
States,  and  we  should  move  with  under- 
standing and  good  will  in  the  crucial 
times  ahead.  As  the  youth  of  Japan 
aspire  to  national  leadership,  mutual 
harmony  and  common  agreement  on 
peaceful  goals  will  be  of  immense  value 
in  the  continuing  advancement  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  Japanese 
and  American  people. 

As  a  tribute  to  Miss  Taniguchi.  and  In 
service  to  my  country.  I  shall  do  my 
utmost  to  pursue  the  Idea  presented  and 
to  bring  it  to  fruition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  I.  Taniguchi  to 
myself  dated  June  29,  1960,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sahogawa,  Na«a-citt. 

June  29.  1960 
Mr  Jacob  K  Javits. 
New  York  City.  S.7. 

Dear  Sir:  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  for  my 
boldness  In  writing  to  a  great  statesman. 
Mr.  Javits,  without  any  Introduction.  I  am 
the  luckiest  Japanese  student  (I  was  gradu- 
ated from  Nara  Shlrahuzl  Senior  High  Schopl 
In  1958  and  I  am  now  attending  Nara  Typists' 
and  Stenographers'  Training  School  and 
Osaka  English  Conversation  Srhool.  so  I  do 
not  belong  to  Zengakuren.  student  organiza- 
tion) on  the  earth  to  be  able  to  write  a  great 
US.  Senator,  Mr  Javits. 

Well,  I  was  so  excited  to  read  June  19  news- 
paper that  you  made  a  speech.  "We  support 
Japan  politically  and  economically  as  usual." 
We.  the  Japanese  people  have  no  adequate 
words  to  express  our  deep  gratitude  to  you 
for  your  speech.  All  we  can  say  Is  "TTiank  you 
from  the  very  bottom  of  our  heart."  We 
sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  you'll  accept 
Japan  as  your  fast  friend.  We  well  know  that 
Japan  can  do  nothing  without  U.S.  help. 
We  are  so  happy  that  you  well  understand 
Japan.     We  sincerely  hope  that  the  United 
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states   and   Japan   will    always  be   the   very 
best  of  friends  and  close  allies. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl.  I  was  deeply  Im- 
•'*  pressed  by  the  high  culture  and  manners  of 
the  American  pecple.  Since  then.  I  have 
been  studying  "lacts  About  the  United 
States."  I  love  your  country  and  respect  you 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  It  Is  my 
strong  conviction  that  the  only  sure  road 
to  peace  lies  In  unc  erstandlng  the  Ideals  and 
Ideologies,  the  hopes  and  dreams,  the  cus- 
toms and  culture  of  the  people  of  other 
lands. 

Someday.  I  hope  you  11  visit  Japan  during 
the  height  of  the  (  herryblo^som  season  In 
the  Kansal  area  wliere  I  live,  the  first  blos- 
soms come  out  at  the  end  of  March,  and 
gradually  reach  thi»  height  of  their  glory  In 
the  first  week  of  A;jrll.  When  the  sakura  is 
in  bloom,  the  entire  country  becomes  trans- 
formed Into  a  magi  -al  fairyland,  and  one  can 
truly  undersUnd  uhy  Japan  has  gained  the 
floral  name  of  "the  land  of  the  cherryblos- 
Boms."  To  the  pecple  of  Japan,  the  cherry 
symbolizes  chivalry  apart  from  the  fact  that 
It  satisfies  their  esthetic  sense  Hence.  It 
has  been  the  Inspiration  and  theme  of  thou- 
sands of  poems  anl  songs.  When  you  visit 
Japan,  please  stay  at  my  home  and  enjoy 
Japan.  We.  the  Jtpanese  people  welcome  a 
great  US.   Senator    Mr    Javfts. 

Now,  let  me  send  you  the  most  attractive 
Japanese  doll  for  United  States-Japan  friend- 
ship, please  And  I  hope  you'll  like  some 
poet  cards  of  Nara  and  a  booklet  of  Japan  I 
sent  you. 

We  shan't  ever  forget  your  kind  speech. 
Thank  you  many,  many  times.  Our  ador- 
able US.  Senator,  idi.  Javfts  "please  lead 
Japan." 

I  know  you  are  aj  busy  as  a  bee,  but  please 
drop  me  a  line.  1  am  most  eager  to  get  a 
letter  from  you  [  do  hope  you'll  overlook 
my  many  mistakes  In  English. 

With  deepest  gra.ltude. 
Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

I   Taniouchi. 
"We  like  Mr.  jAvirs." 

Mr.  SCHOEPI'EL  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  and  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  statements  and 
sentiments  whicli  he  has  expressed.  I 
think  it  is  high  time,  and  I  heartily  en- 
dorse what  he  hsd  to  say  about  the  can- 
didates for  the  highest  office  in  this 
countrj'.  and  putting  aside  once  and  for 
all  some  of  the  vicious  rumors  that  have 
been  goirig  around  the  country.  I  say  to 
the  distinguishec  Presiding  Officer  that  I 
have  seen  letter}  along  the  same  lines. 
casting  aspersion  on  the  record  and  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  are  aspiring  to  the 
high  offices  of  o  jr  country. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  gracious  remark. 

Mr.  KEATING .  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  my  distinguished  friends  from 
New  York  and  Kansas  in  condemning 
in  the  strongest  oossible  terms  the  injec- 
tion of  any  reliiious  prejudice  into  this 
or  any  other  election.  Some  of  the  litera- 
ture which  I  have  received,  as  I  am  sure 
other  Senators  have  also,  is  enough  to 
turn  ones  stomach  with  respect  to  reli- 
gion as  an  element  in  the  campaign. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  has 
pointed  out.  Vice  President  Nixon  needs 
no  defense  from  us  as  to  his  freedom 
from  any  feelings  of  that  kind,  and  we 
know  just  as  well  that  our  colleagues 
serving  in  this  b(xly  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  are  equally  free  from  any  such 
venom.  I  hoF>e  that  as  this  campaign 
progresses,  we  shall  hear  less  and  less  of 
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the  sort  of  thing  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  editorial  presented  by  my  senior  col- 
league from  New  York. 


PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  in  a  very  fane  editorial 
this  morning  called  attention  to  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  corJlrm  the 
nominations  of  Mr.  Kintner  and  Mr. 
Bicks.  The  editorial  is  entitled  "Stalled 
Nominations."  This  is  a  problem  which 
is  encountered  not  infrequently  in  the 
heat  of  political  controversy,  but  cer- 
tainly as  pointed  out  yesterday  by  my 
senior  colleague,  and  so  forcefully  and 
eloquently  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  both  of 
those  men  are  experienced  public  serv- 
ants who  have  done  outstanding  jobs  and 
are  deserving  of  early  consideration.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  no  feeling  that  some- 
one else  might  be  better  in  January  will 
deter  the  Senate  from  acting  on  these 
two  nominations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Stalled  Nominations 

The  slow  motion  that  afflicts  Congress  In 
the  confirmation  of  presidential  nominations 
in  the  months  preceding  an  election  is  of 
ancient  origin.  When  the  Senate  is  con- 
troUed  by  an  opposition  party.  It  is  strongly 
inclined  to  the  view  that  the  next  President 
could  do  a  better  job  In  flillng  vacancies 
than  the  lncumt>ent.  In  general  there  Is 
something  to  be  said  for  this  deference  to 
the  new  Chief  Executive;  if  all  nominations 
were  to  be  blocked,  however,  governmental 
service  ojperatlons  would  be  seriously  im- 
paired. 

We  can  see  no  good  reason  for  denying 
confirmation  to  the  renomlnatlon  of  Earl  W. 
Kintner,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Democratic  Senator  PaoxMiax 
credits  the  PTC  under  Mr.  Klntners  direction 
with  having  Issued  "twice  as  many  anti- 
monopoly  complaints  as  in  the  preceding 
year. "  and  Chairman  Macndson.  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, acknowledges  that  Mr.  Kintner  has  done 
a  good  Job.  Yet  It  appears  that  he  is  to  t)e 
denied  conflrmatlCMi  on  the  theory  that  the 
new  President  should  be  free  to  select  men 
of  his  own  choice  for  such  positions. 

The  basic  policy  here  should  be  the  con- 
tinuance in  ofBce  of  an  experienced  C-om- 
mlssloner  whose  record  has  been  good.  The 
PTC  Is  a  bipartisan  regulatory  agency,  not 
an  adjunct  of  the  White  House,  and  the 
chairmanship  rotates  annually  among  the 
members.  Nominations  of  this  sort  cannot 
be  Ignored  by  the  Senate  without  sacrificing 
the  national  welfare  to  politics. 

Robert  A.  Blcks.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Ettvlslon  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  by  recess  ap- 
pointment, is  in  a  somewhat  different  posi- 
tion. His  nomination  should  have  been 
confirmed  when  It  was  first  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  sake  of  maximum  effectiveness  of 
a  vital  agency.  If  the  new  President  wishes 
someone  else  In  the  position,  he  will  have 
only  to  ask  for  Mr.  Blcks'  resignation.  But 
the  nomination  ought  to  be  approved  now 
In  deference  to  the  position  and  to  Mr. 
Blcks*  record. 

More  serious  is  the  failure  to  act  on  seven 
Judicial  ncsninations.  Two  of  these  nomi- 
nations have  been  pending  since  the  1959 
session  of  Congress  and  another  since  Jan- 


uary. With  the  courts  literally  crying  for 
more  Judges.  It  is  a  grave  disservice  to  the 
country  to  leave  these  posts  vacant  for  the 
want  of  Senate  confirmations.  The  fact  that 
the  administration  has  been  tardy  in  mak- 
ing some  Judicial  appointments  does  not 
excuse  the  Senile  for  failtire  to  act  on 
nominations  once  they  have  been  made. 


EDITORIAL  S'.'PPORTFOR  THE  PRO- 
POSAL TO  ESTABLISH  A  JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT  CLEARINGH0U.=;E 
FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  BUSI- 
NESS SV.TNDLERS 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  note  the 
editorials  appi?aring  in  a  number  of 
America's  great  newspapers  endorsing 
the  proposal  embodied  in  S.  3530.  which  I 
introduced  on  May  11  of  this  year  in 
conjunction  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]. 
This  bill  grew  cut  of  recommendations  of 
New  York's  outstanding  attorney  gen- 
eral, Louis  J.  Lefkowitz,  who  has  pio- 
neered with  vigor  and  courage  in  the 
field  of  consumer  protection. 

Under  term^  of  S.  3530.  the  attorney 
general  would  be  authorized  to  mam- 
tain  records  of  fraudulent  and  other 
unethical  business  practice  This  would 
make  it  easier  for  State  and  local  au- 
thorities to  keep  track  of  business  swin- 
dlers, and  make  it  more  difficult  for  un- 
ethical promoters  to  engage  in  fly-by- 
night  operations  set  up  in  locality  after 
locahty  throughout  the  Nation. 

Although  the  creation  of  such  a  bureau 
world  obviously  cost  some  money,  in 
my  view  this  would  be  repaid  over  and 
over  again  in  terms  of  needed  protection 
for  the  great  .^Vmerican  consuming  pub- 
lic. It  is  my  firm  con\1ction  that  proper 
safeguards  for  consumers  will  be  one  of 
the  burning  issues  of  the  immediate 
future,  and  I  regard  the  establishment  of 
this  clearinghcuse  as  a  modest  and  neces- 
sary first  step  :n  the  great  crusade  which 
must  be  waged  in  this  field 

The  interest  and  support  th-j  proposal 
has  generated  is  demonstrated  by  recent 
editorials  in  tlie  Syracuj^e.  NY..  Hrrald- 
Journal  and  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispaich. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  REroRn  at  this  point  m  my 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foLows: 
[From  the  Syracuse  (N.Y  )   Herald-Journal  1 

Set  Up  a  Cliaringhottse  for  Swindler 
Information 

Senators  Javits  and  Kkattng  have  come 
up  with  a  gambit  that  could  make  life  less 
pleasant  for  the  various  swindlers  and  busi- 
ness phonies  who  victimize  the  buying 
public. 

Under  the  current  system  they  can  move 
from  State  to  State  without  much  fear  of 
recognition.  Al  they  need  to  set  up  shop 
is  an  honest  face  and  a  smooth   tongue. 

So  the  Senate  rs.  using  an  idea  originally 
recommended  ty  Attorney  General  Louis 
Lefkowitz.  have  proposed  a  clearinghouse 
for  Information  about  such  characters.  It 
would  be  set  up  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  would  make  available,  to  public 
and  private  agencies,  identities  and  records 
of  the  swindlers 

There  w-ould  t-e  the  same  number  of  gul- 
lible people  restdy  to  buy  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  or  an  oil  well  for  a  810  bill  (because 
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It  IS  true  that  one  is  born  every  minute) 
taut  at  lea^st  the  game  would  be  played  on 
more  equal   terms 
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IPrr.m  the  St   Louis  Post-Dispatch] 
Who's  Wh^i   :.n   Swindledom 

The  clearinghiv.i.-,e  r  r  information  about 
racketeers  and  sw.;.d;ers  which  Senators 
Keating  and  Javits.  ot  New  York,  propose 
to  set  up  in  the  Department  of  Justice  seems 
to  us  an  excellent  idea  It  will  cost  some- 
thing to  operate,  but  it  should  repay  Its  cost 
many  times  over.  And  in  doing  so  it  would 
be  supplying  protection  to  the  buying  pub- 
lic and  legitimate  business  which  is  now 
either  lacking  or  inadequate. 

The  idea  was  originally  recommended  by 
the  attorney  general  of  New  York,  Louis  J. 
Lefkowitz.  That  official  pointed  out  that 
business  charlatans,  driven  out  of  one  State, 
often  move  to  another  and  continue  their 
fraudulent  activities,  being  able  to  do  so 
because  the  new  commimity  is  unaware  of 
their  old  record  Thus,  said  the  New  York 
attorney  general  "We  find  ourselves  in  a 
m'~rry -go-round    situation." 

A  clearinghouse  such  as  la  proposed  In 
the  Keatlng-Javitd  bill  would  make  avail- 
able to  both  public  and  private  agencies  the 
facts  about  the  operations  of  these  rack- 
eteers. The  very  fact  of  its  existence  would 
exercise  some  deterrent  force  since  the 
chances  of  getting  away  with  crooked  deals 
would  be  reduced  by  the  spread  of  informa- 
tion. Rackets  are  booming  today;  it  is  a 
propitious  moment  to  lower  the  boom  on 
them. 


PROBLEMS  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  the  rising 
proportion  of  our  population  which  has 
reached  retirement  a£;e  present^s  a  new 
frontier  of  major  economic  and  .social 
problems.  We  are  just  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize how  vast  and  complicated  this 
terrain  is,  how  many  millions  of  lives  it 
touches  and  how  enormous  the  unful- 
filled nefHJs  are 

Gov.  David  L.  I.awrence.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  is  himself  past  65  and  a.s  vig- 
orous in  the  performance  of  his  job  as 
many  much  younger  men,  has  particu- 
larly interested  him.self  m  the  problems 
of  senior  citizens.  Under  his  leadership, 
Pennsylvania's  program.s  m  this  field 
have  been  moving  ahead  rapidly.  He 
testified  before  the  platform  committee 
of  the  Democratic  Party  on  the  urgency 
of  developing  dynamic  program.^  to  deal 
with  the  problerr,s  of  the  aging. 

Last  week  Governor  Lawrence  spoke 
on  this  subject  before  the  Eagles,  the 
fraternal  order  which  has  consistently 
supported  progressive  legislation  to  help 
the  elderly.  Since  the  GoveiTor's  phi- 
losophy on  the  subiect  is  .so  well  .spelled 
out  in  this  speech.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  inclusion  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Rem.\rks  of  Gov  David  L  L-.'-vrenpe  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  fjia  .^nnt-^:  n.a- 
TioNAL  CoNVKNTioN.  Fhater-nai.  Onrfm  of 
Kaglcs,  Hotel  Fo.vTAiNEBLE-\r,  Miami 
Beach.  Pla  ,  Thursday.  ArarsT  4,  1960 
Any  public  official  who  accepts  an  Invita- 
tion to  address  a  group  like  this  one  almost 
automatically  has  a  choice  before  him. 

He  may.  if  he  chooses,  take  the  easy  way 
out — -tell  you  how  wonderful  you  are,  recite 
a  few  feeble  Jokes  and  retire  amld-st  equally 
feeble  laughter  and  applause 

I  believe  I  know  the  Eagles  well  er.  igh 
to  say  that  you  are  not  that  kind  of  organi- 


zation. When  you  ask  for  a  speech,  you 
want  something  put  before  you  which  will 
challenge  your  social  conscience. 

As  an  Eiagle  In  good  standing  for  many 
years,  I  feel  qaallfled  to  say  that  the  only 
thing  which  rially  stimulates  a  convention 
of  the  brothers  Is  a  project  In  which  they 
can  genuinely  interest  themselves,  and  upon 
which  they  can  act. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  chosen  to 
discuss  with  you.  today,  the  foremost  social 
dilemma  of  our  time:  The  gradually  worsen- 
ing plight  of  our  older  citizens. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new  about 
the  so-called  issue  of  the  elderly  person  In 
our  society. 

You  and  I  were  actively  campaigning  for 
improved  social  conditions  for  our  senior 
citizens  long  before  It  became  a  popular 
issue,  fraught  ^vlth  political  implications  and 
sociological  drama. 

I  can  remember — and  I  know  that  many 
of  you  here  today  remember  also — those  days 
In  the  early  19:30s  when  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles  became  the  first  "people's  lobby" 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  In  Washington. 

The  Eagles  was  the  first  fraternal  organi- 
zation to  ask  frr  passage  of  old-age  pensions 
In  the  various  States.  When  the  1933  Na- 
tional Eagles  Convention  was  held,  delegates 
looked  proudly  at  the  20  pens  used  by  the 
same  number  of  Governors  to  sign  pension 
plans  Into  effect. 

Those  of  you  who  were  active  in  the  order 
in  the  thirties  remember  only  too  well  the 
fanatic,  diehard  opposition  to  pension 
planning.  You  will  recall,  too.  that  this  had 
little  effect  on  the  Eagles,  who  spent  time. 
money,  and  endless  hours  of  energy  In  push- 
ing for  congressional  action  on  social  se- 
curity. 

When  the  Eagles — and  others  who  Joined 
in  fighting  for  social  security — won  that  bat- 
tle, they  were  establishing  a  beachhead 
against  poverty  for  all  American  citizens  of 
advanced  years. 

It  Is  true  that  the  first  Social  Security  Act 
covered  only  a  portion  of  thoee  who  needed 
coverage. 

The  Important  victory,  however,  was  in 
the  establislunent  of  a  principle — the  Idea 
that  government  can  and  should  help  Its 
citizens  plan  for  the  years  after  retirement. 
The  theory  was  classed  by  Its  opponents  as 
another  form  of  giveaway— a  charge.  Inci- 
dentally, which  has  been  leveled  at  every 
constructive  form  of  social  legislation  Intro- 
duced in  the  American  Congress  since  the 
days  of  George  Washington. 

Quite  the  opposite,  of  course,  was  true. 
Social  sectirity  was  conservative,  sound  legis- 
lation. It  was  an  Investment  in  the  future 
of  the  Nation,  rationally  conceived  and  logi- 
cally executed. 

Its  fiaws  were  not  In  Its  so-called  excesses 
but.  rather,  in  Its  restrictions. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  clearly  evident.  It  has  meant  the 
difference  between  abject  poverty  and  a  selif- 
blance  of  dignified  Independence  for  millions 
of  older  American  citizens. 

It  Is  equally  clear  now,  however,  that  we 
have  solved  only  a  part  of  the  dilemma  con- 
fronting the  aging  members  of  our  commu- 
nities. 

That  dilemma  has  rapidly  become  critical 
in  recent  years. 

There  are  16  million  Americans  65  years 
old  or  older  In  America  today.  In  just  10 
more  years  that  figure  will  rise  to  20  million, 
according  to  the  most  conservative  ofHclal 
estimates  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Today's  vast  army  of  the  aging  has  brought 
with  It  acute  and  terrible  problems  which 
cannot  be  Ignored.  They  are  human  prob- 
lems and  they  must  be  given  humane  con- 
sideration. 

Earlier  this  year.  Newsweek,  a  highly  re- 
sponsible and  generally  conservative  weekly 
magazine,  studied  Amerlr  .ns  In  their  golden 


years  It  discovered  that  the  gold  In  those 
later  years  Is  something  less  than  24  karat. 
One  of  the  most  significant  handicaps  re- 
tired persons  must  overcome.  Newsweek 
found  out.  Is  the  sudden  drop  In  regular  in- 
come. 

Even  for  persons  with  private  resources  the 
total  annual  Income  is  slashed  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  on  the  day  he  retires. 

The  magazine  points  out  that  "these  extra 
years  are  often  spent  on  short  rations"  and 
then  goes  on  to  say : 

"A  retired  homeowner  living  In  an  average 
suburban  community  needs  at  least  $1,900  a 
year  to  satisfy  his  basic  needs.  In  a  city, 
he  needs  at  least  $2,300. 

"Admittedly."  Newsweek  goes  on,  "these 
figures  are  hardly  subsistence  levels.  Yet  a 
full  60  percent  of  all  people  65  and  over  have 
Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year;  only  20 
percent  take  In  more  than  $1,000." 

What  happens  to  the  retired  person  who. 
as  Newsweek  points  out.  is  on  short  rations? 
I  cannot  speak  for  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.  But  I  cen  say  that  our  experience 
In  Pennsylvania  has  shown  some  alarming 
facts  of  life. 

In  our  SUte — which  has  done  as  good  a 
Job  as  most  In  helping  the  aging  meet  their 
problems — there  are  now  more  than  a  million 
persons  over  65.  Well  over  600.000  of  them 
have  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year  to 
feed,  clothe,  house  themselves,  and  to  pay 
for  other  necessities  of  life. 

It  is  true  that  social  security  payments 
are  made  to  a  half  million  retired  persons  In 
this  upper-age  group  In  Pennsylvania. 

But  It  Is  also  true  that  these  payments 
average  only  about  $900  a  year— an  Income 
which  Is  pitifully  and  obviously  Insxifflclent 
to  meet  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  living. 

Many  of  our  elder  citizens  are  left  with 
no  alternative.  To  avoid  complete  poverty, 
perhaps  even  starvation,  they  are  forced  by 
circumstance  to  apply  for  public  assistance. 
Our  latest  figures  show  that  25  f)ercent  of 
our  old-age  assistance  caseload  In  Pennsyl- 
vania goes  to  men  and  women  whose  social 
security  benefits  are  simply  not  large  enough 
to  guarantee  them  even  the  most  primitive 
standards  of  health  and  comfort. 

America,  with  Its  fantastic  technology.  Its 
magnificent  material  comforts.  Its  booming 
economy,  and  Its  superficial  aura  of  social 
responsibility,  has  added  yet  another  "dis- 
ease" to  the  dilemma  of  old  age.  The  dis- 
ease is  poverty. 

Some  partisan  political  prophets  have  tried 
to  make  us  believe  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  unparalleled  prosperity. 

But  I  can  only  say  that  when  nearly  10 
million  of  Its  older  citizens  are  living  under 
the  constant  shadow  of  poverty  no  nation 
can.  In  good  conscience,  consider  Itself  "pros- 
perous." 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  made  some  prog- 
ress In  our  effort  to  update  and  modernize 
the  social  security  system.  We  have,  in  some 
ways,  tried  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  rise 
In  our  costs  of  living. 

Benefits  under  social  security  have  been 
Ixjosted    from    a    maximum    of    $41.20    per 
month  in   1940  to  a  $127  maximum  today. 
The  law  now  covers  59  million  workers,  com- 
pared with  29  million  during  its  early  years. 
Even   with   the  revised  levels  of  payment, 
the  cold  truth  is  that  social  security,  under 
present  regulations,  cannot  be  stretched  to 
meet  all  the  bedrock  necessities  of  existence. 
There  are.  of  course,  many  reasons. 
The  first,  and  most  obvious,  of  these  is  the 
constant  spiral  upward  In  living  expenses. 

We  are  paying  more  for  everything  today 
than  we  were  10,  20.  or  30  years  ago — more, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  than  at  any  other  com- 
parable peak  of  prosperity  In  our  economy. 
By  the  time  the  average  pensioner  has  paid 
for  the  bread,  meat,  and  vegetables  for  his 
table  and  the  roof  he  must  have  over  his 
head  he  Is  left  completely  defenseless  against 
any  other  expenses  he  may  have. 
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The  fact  that  the  retired  person  is  in- 
capable of  meeting  the  financial  demands  of 
modern  society  haf  a  decided,  and  often  dis- 
astrous, effect  on  his  family  and  his  com- 
munity. 

When  he  Is  forced  to  rely  upon  public 
assistance  grants,  the  public  taxload  must  be 
Increased  to  take  oare  of  this  new  demand. 
When  he  Is  unable  to  meet  the  routine 
expenses  of  housing,  he  is  very  often  forced 
to  live  with  relatives  in  crowded  conditions 
and  an  emotional. y  unhealthy  atmosphere. 
Perhaps  most  Important  of  all  is  the  ter- 
rible dilemma  of  ill  health  during  advancing 
years. 

In  the  final  aralysls.  there  are  human 
factors  which  cannot  be  shown  In  the  cost- 
of-living  charts  These  report  only  on  the 
everyday  costs  we  all  encotinter — food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  and  transportation. 

But  what  of  the  pensioner  whose  health  is 
suddenly  broken,  who  must  find  ways  to  pay 
medical  bills  and  t'Uy  drugs? 

The  retired  person  with  Insufficient  in- 
come is  left  with  little  choice.  The  alterna- 
tives are  few;  each  Is  unpalatable 

He  may  sacrifice  what  little  dignity  he  has 
left  under  the  present  system  and  become 
what  is  callously  iialled  a  charity  case. 

He  may  fall  back,  once  more,  on  the  re- 
sources of  his  fam  ly — even  though  those  re- 
sources may  alreatly  be  heavily  overtaxed  by 
the  costs  of  education,  housing,  food,  and 
othci*  common  needs. 

With  hospital  costs  rising  at  the  alarm- 
ing rate  of  6  pe-cent  annually  in  recent 
years,  older  men  and  women  are  literally 
taking  chances  wlrh  their  own  lives. 

Statistics   show   that   many   of   them   are 

avoiding  needed  physical  examinations  which 

might     unveli     a    serious — and.    of    course, 

costly — illness  or  defect, 

I         This,  then,  is  th?  sentence  we  have  passed 

'      upon  our  elder  citizens. 

We  have  Imprlscned  them  with  the  threat 
of  poverty  and  the  ever-present  emotional 
uncertainty  of  hvnaan  beings  who  do  not 
know  which  way  they  may  turn  if  real  trou- 
ble comes. 

No  one  can  accurately  estimate  the  nerv- 
ous and  emotional  toll  this  imcertainty  has 
taken.  No  one  can  say.  scientifically,  how- 
much  the  wards  of  our  mental  hospitals  have 
been  swollen  by  the  terrible  intensity  of 
financial  worry  with  which  we  are  burden- 
ing the  parents  and  grandparents  who  gave 
\X8  so  much  of  our  national  vigor. 

The  tragedy  of  the  aging  in  America  today 
does  not  really  end  with  these  abuses. 

As  a  Nation  we  are  guilty  of  a  far  greater 
crime  than  the  sentence  of  poverty  from 
which  there  can  be  no  parole  or  probation, 
without  new  laws  and  new  action. 
Our  basic  crime  Is  a  crime  of  attitude. 
All  of  us,  I  know,  aie  aware  of  the  tech- 
niques of  marketing  which  automobile 
manufacturers  and  others  have  made  so 
effectl%-e. 

The  terrible  fact  of  modern  life  Is  that 
we  have.  In  effect,  created  a  program  of 
"planned  obsolescence"  for  human  beings. 
We  have,  arbitrarily  and  senselessly,  created 
an  age  limit  on  the  usefulness  of  human 
life.  We  have  set  down  hard-and-fast  rules. 
We  have  told  our  skilled,  talented,  highly 
intelligent  workers  that  they  may  occupy 
positions  of  Importance  In  business  and  In- 
dustry until  they  are  65 — and  from  then  on 
we  do  not  need  their  skills,  their  Imagina- 
tion, or  their  creative  abilities. 

An  Intelligent  person  would  ask :  Is  it 
necessary  that  we  discard  old  models  In 
favor  of  newer  ones — even  when  the  old  ones 
are  still  resourceful  and  valuable? 

I  can  think  of  few  rules  of  our  society 
which  are  more  callous,  and  less  logical. 

If  we  were  to  discard,  automatically,  the 
talents  of  older  persons,  the  world — and 
especially  America — would  be  deprived  of 
some  of  Its  most  energetic  and  creative 
leadership. 


A  brief  glance  at  the  record  shows  what 
I  mean. 

Some  of  the  greatest  esthetic  writing  of 
oiiT  centxiry  came  from  Bernard  Berenson — 
a  man  who  wrote  much  of  his  major  work 
after  66. 

The  magnificlent  insight  of  Bernard 
Baruch  has  proved  extremely  valuable  to 
three  generations  of  American  Presidents. 

Robert  Frost — considered  by  many  critics 
to  be  the  greatest  living  American  poet — 
has  published  most  of  his  best  work  In  the 
17  years  after  his  65th  birthday. 

The  great  British  playrlght,  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  wTote  some  of  his  most  brilliant  satire 
in  the  three  decades  between  his  65th  year 
and  his  death  in   1950. 

The  list  of  elder  citizens  who  have  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  our  civilization  Is 
a  long  and  Impressive  one. 

Itfls  lasting  proof,  I  think,  that  there  is 
no  common  sense  in  any  system  which  sets 
up  an  enforced  retirement. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  followed  this 
problem  carefully,   there   are   hopeful   signs. 

One  of  this  country's  major  airlines  has 
extended  Its  retirement  age  to  68.  One  of 
our  largest  reUil  sales  organizations  now 
permits  workers  to  remain  on  the  payroll 
after  65,  subject  to  performance  studies  every 
half  year. 

Some  of  our  more  enlightened  officials  have 
begun  to  reeducate  public  attitudes  toward 
the  aging. 

There  are  good  reasons. 

Moat  important  of  these,  I  should  say.  Is 
the  Increase  in  our  life  expectancy.  Mod- 
ern medical  science  and  improved  diet  have 
caused  a  revision  in  our  old  attitudes  toward 
retirement. 

Authorities  now  tell  us  that  a  man  or 
woman  reaching  the  normal  retirement  age 
of  65  can  now  expect  to  live  another  13 
years  as  against  11  years  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Serious  observers  of  the  problems  of  the 
aging  are  entitled  to  ask  how  the  compulsory 
age  of  65  years  for  retirement  was  first  de- 
cided. 

The  answer  is  revealing — but  not  par- 
ticularly reassuring. 

It  was  back  In  1889  that  65  was  first  men- 
tioned as  the  proper  age  for  retirement.  It 
was  proposed  by  Chancellor  Bismarck  of  Ger- 
many as  that  nation  began  the  business 
of  setting  up  the  first  national  pension  sys- 
tem. 

It  seems  fairly  obvious,  therefore,  that  we 
have  not  bothered  to  change  our  Ideas  about 
retirement  age  since  the  time  of  Bismarck— 
71  years  ago. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  need  for  drastic 
or  revolutionary  reconstruction  of  those 
Ideas,  I  qo  believe  that  It  Is  time  our  private 
organizations,  our  fraternal  orders,  and  more 
specifically,  our  Government  embark  upon 
intelligent  amendments  to  the  program  for 
the  aging. 

Fortunately,  some  constructive  steps  are 
now  being  taken. 

Private  Industry  first  recognized  the  need 
for  some  form  of  pension  plan  nearly  85  years 
ago.  The  idea  lay  fallow  in  barren  soil  for  a 
good  many  years,  for  It  was  not  until  the 
past  decade  that  a  systematic  program  of 
pension  planning  became  an  Integral  part  of 
large  Industry  s  employee  relations. 

Today,  according  to  Federal  statistics, 
there  are  nearly  40.000  company  pension 
plans. 

There  is  growing  evidence,  however,  that 
neither  social  security  as  it  now  exists  nor 
private  pension  programs  can  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  aging.  Neither  of  the 
two  can  satisfactorily  meet  the  problems  of 
illness. 

Because  this  is  one  of  the  new.  bread-and- 
butter  facts  of  life  in  modern  America,  both 
polltlcaJ  parties  have  recognized  the  need  for 
action. 


During  my  ov/n  party's  convention  in  Los 
Angeles,  I  asketl  to  appear  before  the  plat- 
form committee  to  urge  strong  and  dynamic 
planning  in  seve  ral  basic  areas.  One  of  those 
areas  Involves  the  many-faceted  problem  of 
what  our  Government  can  and  must  do  to 
help  the  aging  .Ive  out  their  lives  in  dignity 
and  without  poverty. 

I  would  ask,  also,  that  we  revive  our  na- 
tional spirit  and  revise  otir  attitudes  toward 
elder  citizens. 

I  believe  the  Eagles  have  taken  a  long,  con- 
structive, and  dramatic  step  forward  in  this 
direction. 

If  the  public  is  reeducated,  if  the  present- 
day  prejudices  are  to  be  removed,  I  think  we 
may  thank,  in  large  part,  the  "jobs  after  40" 
program  of  the  Eagles. 

Some  people  might  question  the  title  of 
this  project.  Anyone  who  has  studied  the 
complex  issues  of  employment  in  our  mech- 
anized society  knows  only  too  well  what  "Jobs 
after  40"  really  means. 

Increasing  automation  In  industry  will 
take  an  ever-hlf;her  toll  in  the  years  to  come. 
When  skilled  workers  are  thrown  out  of  jobs 
by  new  machine's,  the  age  factor  Is  auto- 
matically lower<K^.  Because  of  this,  workers 
who  have  trained  themselves  in  one  primary 
field  may  find  themselves  Jobless — and  un- 
able to  find  Jobs — at  45  or  50,  Instead  of  65. 
The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  has  taken 
one  other  highly  significant  step  in  recent 
years. 

Planning  for  the  future  of  its  older  mem- 
bers, the  Eagles  have  constructed  50  units 
of  low-rental  housing  at  Bradenton,  here 
In  Florida.  I  know  that  Eagle  'Village,  in 
the  years  to  come,  will  emerge  as  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  a  privately  sup- 
ported organization  can  do  for  its  own  mem- 
bership. 

Still,  it  is  not  enough. 
We  need  to  find  new  ways  to  improve 
health  care  for  the  aging.  'Whether  this  is 
through  volunt:iry  plans  or  through  use  of 
public  funds  will  depend  In  large  part  on  the 
people  themselves. 

■\^'e  must  find  new  ways  to  establish  com- 
munity facilities  for  our  older  citizens.  Con- 
valescent care,  recreation,  housing,  employ- 
ment and  technical  training — or  reeduca- 
tion— all  of  these  are  a  part  of  the  challenge 
we  face. 

Most  Important  of  all,  we  need  to  remem- 
ber that  the  aging  do  not  ask  for  charity — 
they  want  Independence.  They  are  not 
beggars. 

Only  the  most  criminal,  hedonistic,  and 
spiritually  bankrupt  rations  turn  their 
elders  into  the  streets  with  tincups  and 
tell  them  to  shift  for  themselves. 
America  is  not  that  insensitive. 
Yet  is  it  any  less  criminal  to  consign 
human  life  to  the  darkness  of  ill  health  and 
emotional  destruction?  Is  it  any  less  callous 
to  imprison  human  dignity  behind  a  facade 
of  respectable  hypocrisy? 

We  caruiot  discard  human  life  as  we  would 
Junk  an  obsolete  motorcar.  We  cannot  cut 
off  human  energy  and  usefulness  as  we 
would  switch  off  a  light. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  has  devoted 
years  of  time  and  effort  to  the  urgent  prob- 
lems of  the  aged. 

Those  years  have  been  well  spent  and  pro- 
ductive. 

You  have  helped  lay  a  foundation  for  ac- 
tion which  must,  and  ultimately  will,  restore 
the  aging  to  positions  of  dignity. 

I  know  of  no  more  worthy  challenge.  I 
know  of  no  one  group  of  people  in  otir  so- 
ciety which  is  more  desperately  in  need  of  a 
strong  voice  in  the  cities,  the  towns,  and 
villages  of  this  Nation. 

I  know  of  no  other  single  group  which  is 
more  entitled  to  the  dedicated  services  of  the 
Eagles — an  organization  which  I  am  proud 
to  call,  once  again,  "the  people's  lobby." 
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THE  DEFENSE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa^  Mr  Presi- 
dent. Mr  Robert  Hotz.  editor  of  Aviation 
Week,  a  well-known  trade  publication. 
lias  uritten  a  perceptive  editor:al  for  the 
August  15  is.sue  of  that  ma^Mz::-.-'  con- 
cermng  the  currer/.  defen-^--  program. 
So  zhat  all  th^  Senator.s  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  th;5  important  edi- 
torial, r  ask  unanimous  cor.  ,ei.t  that  the 
editorial  and  an  accompanying  article 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows 

|F.-'ni  Aviation  Week    Aug.  15.  1960| 
Deffn-,?    Batt:e  Racing 
By  Robert  Hotzi 
The  e.xecutive  and  legislative   branches  of 
the  Government  are  locked  in  a  bitter  bat- 
tle over  U  3  defense  policies  as  the  86th  Con- 
Kres.-.    struggles    throvigh    Its    final    session. 
The  outcome  of  this  battle  has  an  enormous 
P"  -ten-    for    the   future   of   this   Nation,   not 
only  because  of  Its   Influence  on   the  Presi- 
dential election  in  the  fall  but  also  because 
of   Its   effect   on   our   fortunes    In    the    long- 
term     struggle     against     the     Soviet     Union. 
There    has    been    some    pretty    bitter    debate 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment over  the  need  for  a  major  acceleration 
of    the     defense    progr-.n.       Aviation    Week. 
Aug.  1,  pp    21  and  28),  .i;.d  President  Elsen- 
hower, returning  to  Washington  from  New- 
port,  has  called    for   some    increases   in   key 
military  programs 

In  light  of  the  President  s  bitter  castlga- 
tlon  of  critics  of  his  defense  program  with 
his  "Job's  bolls"  reference  at  the  Republican 
convention  in  Chicago,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  Is  now  recommending  most  of 
the  things  these  critics  have  been  pressing 
for  ar.d  has  in  fact,  thoroughly  reversed 
his  o-an  =tar.d  of  last  January  on  such  key 
Issues  as  trie  B  70.  .strategic  Jet  airlift,  recon- 
naissance satellite.*!  and  the  airborne  alert 
If  the  "Job's  bolls"  have  stirred  the  Presi- 
dent Into  sufBclent  study  of  these  grave 
matters  to  convince  him  that  changes  In 
his  decisions  were  required,  then  their  efforts 
were  Indeed  worth  any  personal  discomfort 
they  may  have  caused  him. 

We  hope  that  the  generals  so  bitterly  as- 
sailed last  spring  by  the  President  for  their 
"parochial  views,"  expressed  In  honest  testi- 
mony given  In  response  to  congressional 
summons,  will  also  take  some  satisfaction 
from  the  President's  recent  inclination  to- 
ward their  recommendations. 

The  President's  new  defense  program  was 
greeted  with  newspaper  headlines  proclaim- 
ing 'Ike  Orders  Big  Defense  Boost."  which 
is  no  doubt  what  Presidential  Press  Sec- 
retary James  Hagerty  was  aiming  for.  How- 
ever, on  closer  examination  of  the  details 
Involved  In  the  President's  message  and  the 
related  action  taken  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. It  becomes  evident  that  there  is  no 
boost  at  all.  one  serious  retrogression  and  a 
general  vagueness  as  to  the  degree  to  which 
any  of  the  program.s  cited  by  the  President 
will  really  be  accelerated. 

oirr  OF  THE  roc 

What  emerges  out  of  the  fog  of  White 
House  press  ageatry  and  Pentagon  gobbledy- 
gook  appears  to  be  the  following: 

The  President  has  merely  authorized 
spending  of  a  fraction  ($476  mUllon  out  of 
$11  billion)  of  the  funds  he  had  earlier  Im- 
pounded. Total  of  $621  million  Is  still  being 
frozen  in  the  Pentagon  according  to  docu- 
ments submitted  by  the  Defense  Department 
Comptroller.  whUe  another  $978  million  in 
the  original  budget  Is  "apportioned  but  un- 
dergoing further  review."  which  Is  another 
Pentagonese   phrase   for  "frozen."     The  $621 
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million  still  frozen  Just  about  equals  the 
$661  million  net  t)oost  added  by  Congress  to 
Its  fiscal  1961  defense  appropriation. 

The  President  now  recommends  a  course  of 
action  on  key  programs,  such  as  the  B-70. 
Samos,  strategic  airlift  Army  modernization, 
and  airborne  alert,  advocated  by  the  "Job's 
boils"  critics  of  his  original  fiscal  1961  de- 
fense budget  when  It  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress last  January.  However,  as  accurately 
as  can  be  determined  at  this  time,  none  of 
the  recommendations  on  the  projects  is  .suf- 
ficient In  scope  to  achieve  the  full  objectives 
of  each  program  within  a  time  scale  to 
achieve  maximum  military  effectiveness.  To 
use  an  old  Army  phrase,  the  defense  pro- 
gram recommended  last  week  to  Congress 
appears  to  be  "a  day  late  and  a  dollar  short   " 

The  President  presents  as  a  military  asset 
in  his  defense  program  a  decision  to  retain  a 
portion  of  Strategic  Air  Commands  B-47  fleet 
originally  scheduled  for  retirement  because 
of  obsolescence  We  fall  to  see  the  military 
virtue  In  retaining  a  larger  quantity  of  obso- 
lescent aircraft  still  further  into  their  period 
of  declining  military  usefulness.  The  lack 
of  difficulty  experienced  by  Soviet  all-weather 
Interceptors  recently  in  catching  and  de- 
stroying an  RB-47  In  a  200-mlle  stern  chase 
does  not  Inspire  confidence  In  retention  of 
this  weapon  even  longer  than  originally 
planned.  Not  i  word  is  mentioned  in  the 
President's  defense  message  about  expanding 
or  accelerating  the  supersonic  B-58  bomber 
program  to  provide  a  major  Increase  in  mili- 
tary effectiveness  over  the  B-47  fleet.  This 
program  remains  fixed  at  the  relatively  In- 
significant quantity  of  3  wings  of  45  aircraft 
each.  Nor  Is  there  a  word  about  accelerating 
KC-135  Jet  tanker  production  where  a  criti- 
cal bottleneck  In  SAC's  efficiency  has  been 
artificially  created  by  a  budget  decision. 

80VTIT    TllUCin.£NCi: 

The  Increased  Communist  truculence  In 
the  past  few  months  has  been  a  predictable 
reaction  to  the  budget-strlctured  U.S.  de- 
fense policies  of  the  past  few  years.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  it  Is  evident  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers feel  a  shifting  balance  of  mUltary  power 
enables  them  to  abandon  their  so-called 
peace  offensive  and  brandish  their  naked 
force  at  lis  In  the  crudest  threats  We  may 
have  won  the  U.N  Security  Council  debate 
on  the  RB-47  case,  but  four  US  airmen  are 
dead  from  Soviet  cannon  fire  and  two  are  still 
held  Incommunicado  In  Soviet  Jails  In  de- 
fiance of  every  precedent  of  International 
law. 

The  state  of  the  world  has  deteriorated  too 
far  and  the  state  of  our  defense  as  the  only 
solid  bulwark  against  the  spread  of  Commu- 
nist Imperialism  Is  too  important  to  be  han- 
dled for  short-term  political  effects.  Both 
parties  recognized  this  In  their  recent  con- 
ventions by  adopting  defense  platforms  that 
denied  a  price  celling  on  the  security  of  this 
Nation  and  called  for  Increased,  accelerated, 
and  courageous  approaches  to  the  defense 
problem. 

The  recent  Presidential  defense  message  to 
Congress  is  too  transparent  to  carry  much 
assurance  for  the  American  people  whose 
future  Is  at  stake  or  deterrence  to  the  Soviet 
leaders  who  are  gaging  our  strength  and  de- 
termination as  a  basis  for  their  own  aggres- 
sive policies.  To  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
President's  Chicago  speech.  It  'does  such 
violence  to  my  sense  of  what  Is  right  that  I 
have  difficulty  In  restraining  my  feelings  of 
Indignation." 


.    I  Prom  Aviation  Week.  Aug.  15,  1960 1 
President     Approves     Difense     Increases- 
Democratic      Leaders      Criticize      Modest 
Funds    Released;     Budget    Bureau    Keeps 
$621  Million  in  "Deepfreeze" 

I  By  Katherlne  Johnsen ) 
Washington  -President   Elsenhower  loos- 
ened the  budget  purse  strings  last  week  to 
finance  acceleration  of  top  priority  defense 


programs— but  not  enough  to  plncate  top 
Democrats,  led  by  presidential  candidate 
Senator  John  P  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts,  calling  for  a  $2  to  $3  billion 
a  year  Increase 

In  a  message  to  the  Senate  on  the  opening 
day  of  lU  short  pre-election  session,  the  Pres- 
ident reported  Increased  funding  for  airlift 
modernization,  airborne  alert,  the  B-70  pro- 
gram, and  the  Samos  reconalssance  satellite 
program  Funds  being  released  total  $476 
million.  The  biggest  slice— $164  million- Is 
fgr  fully  financing  five  fleet  ballistic  missile 
stibmarlnes  Instead  of  three,  an  increase 
previously  disclosed  by  the  Navy. 

Expenditures,  which  reflect  actual  pay- 
ments to  contractors— rather  than  new  con- 
tracts— and  are  indicative  of  the  production 
tempo,  will  be  Increased  an  estimated  $150 
million. 

Etemocrats  quickly  noted  that  the  money 
being  released  on  the  approach  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign  was  appropriated  by  the 
Democratlc-conuolied  Congress  over  earlier 
administration  opposition,  and  Is  being  re- 
leased only  after  prodding  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment by  Senator  Ltndon  Johnson.  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  as  well  as  Demo- 
cratic vlce-presldentlal  candidate  (Aviation 
Week.  Aug.  8.  p.  30) . 

Democrats  suessed  Uiat  the  administra- 
tion is  still  keeping  $621  million  In  defense 
funds  in  a  deepfreeze,"  plus  an  additional 
$978  million  in  a  partial  freeze  for  further 
review.  They  also  complained  than  an  ex- 
planatory letter  from  Secretary  of  Defense 
Thomas  S  Gates  to  Senator  Johnson  gave 
much  of  the  administration  action  a  tenta- 
tive tone. 

PRXSIOENT  S    COMMENTS 

On  the  $621  million  freeze  charge,  the 
President  commented  at  his  press  confer- 
ence: "I  know  of  no  reason  for  anyone  to  say 
that  I  have  decided  not  to  spend  this  money 
And  to  say  that  this  money  has  been  frozen 
Is— the  proposition  hasn't  even  t>een  put  be- 
fore me  in   those  terms  at  all.   whatsoever." 

Pointing  out  that  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense-Comptroller  Franklin  B  Lincoln 
had  confirmed  the  $621  million  "fre««e." 
Senator  Johnson  commented  In  the  next 
volley:  "It  would  appear  from  the  President's 
statement,  and  I  Uke  It  at  face  value  no 
one  ever  explained  this  to  him  The  Presi- 
dent tells  us  that  he  was  not  Informed  that 
these  funds  would  be  impounded.  Since  the 
President  did  not  authorize  this  to  be  done 
then  who  did?" 

Defense    financial    plans    and    apportion- 
ment charts  submitted  to  Senator  Johnson 
along  with  the  Gates  letter,  disclosed  these 
details 

Frozen  funds:  The  $621  million  Impounded 
by  the  administration  under  its  August 
9  financial  plan  Includes:  $181  million  for 
Air  Force  procurement  of  aircraft.  $50  mil- 
lion for  Air  Force  procurement  of  missiles 
and  $36  9  million  for  Navy  procurement  of 
aircraft  and  missUes.  Under  the  previous 
July  7  financial  plan,  almost  $1.1  billion  was 
Impounded,  reduced  by  last  weeks  action  re- 
leasing $476  million. 

Partially  frozen  funds:  These  are  funds, 
totaling  $978  million,  which  have  been  ap- 
portioned to  the  services  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
but  which  cannot  be  used  without  final  ap- 
proval. Defense  Department  refers  to  this 
category  as  "Items  apportioned  but  under- 
going further  review."  The  $978  million  in- 
eludes  $48.5  million  for  Navy  procurement  of 
aircraft  and  missiles  and  $275  million  for  Air 
Force  procurement  of  aircraft.  It  also  In- 
cludes these  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  funds:  Army,  $62  million:  Navy, 
$76  million:  Air  Force,  $119  million;  and 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency.  $149 
million. 
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Projects  being  financed  with  the  $476  mil- 
lion released  last  week  are  the  following: 

Airlift  modernization.  $48.5  million:  Con- 
gress appropriated  $194  million  for  Interim 
modernization  of  Military  Air  Transport 
Service  with  modified  C-130.  KC-135.  or 
similar  aircraft.  Defense  Department  earlier 
agreed  to  use  approximately  $150  million  of 
this,  and  last  week  s  action  called  for  use  of 
the  remainder.  In  his  letter  to  Senator 
Johnson,  however.  Gates  qualified  that  the 
$194  mllUon  "will  be  utilized.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  depending  upon  the  specific  programs 
to  be  determined  shortly  " 

Airborne  alert.  $82  million:  This  almost 
doubles  the  $85  million  requested  by  the 
administration  for  fiscal  1961  to  develop  an 
air  alert  capability  for  one-eighth  of  Strate- 
gic Air  Command's  B-52  heavy  bomber  force 
In  addition  to  the  $82  million.  Congress  also 
gave  the  President  blanket  authority  to  use 
whatever  funds  he  might  consider  necessary 
for  an  airborne  alert 

B-70  program,  $100  million:  Gates  ex- 
plained in  his  letter  to  Senator  Johnson  that 
the  "technical  details"  of  this  Mach  3  aircraft 
program  "are  still  under  study  and  the  exact 
amount  which  can  be  prop>erly  applied  to  It 
during  fiscal  year  1961  cannot  yet  be  deter- 
mined However,  it  Is  presently  estimated 
that  about  $100  million  of  the  congressional 
add-ons  will  be  used."  Congress  approved 
$290  million  In  addition  to  the  $75  million 
recommended  by  the  administration 

Samos,  $50  million:  Gates'  letter  qualified 
that  "while  this  program,  too,  is  under  tech- 
nical study.  It  now  appears  that  another  $50 
million  win  be  utilized"  In  addition  to  $200 
million  provided  In  the  administration 
budget 

Polaris.  $164  million  This  will  still  leave 
frozen  $69  8  million  In  addiUonal  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  the  fleet  ballistic 
missile  program  $36  8  million  for  Polaris 
missile  procurement  and  $33  million  for  long 
lead  time  Items  for  two  submarines.  Con- 
gress provided  for  partial  financing  of  seven 
submarines  The  adminUtratlon  is  moving 
forward  with  only  five. 

Confess  made  reductions  In  the  $39.2  bil- 
lion flscal  1961  budget  submitted  in  January 
totaling  approximately  $1.1  billion,  and  ad- 
ditions totaling  approximately  $1.8  billion. 
The  net  Increase  in  defense  funds  voted  by 
Congress  was  over  $661  million. 

Senator  Johnson  protested  Gates'  failure 
to  include  In  his  reply  the  specific  shopping 
llsU  of  the  military  services  together  with 
changes  made  by  the  Department  of  Etefense 
and  the  Budget  Bureau,  so  that  Congress 
might  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  specific 
projects  for  which  funds  had  been  with- 
held The  net  $621  million  Impounded,  he 
noted,  approaches  the  $661  million  net  added 
by  Congress 

Tlie  President  and  other  administration 
spokesmen  emphasized  the  fluid,  changing 
nature  of   the  defense  program. 

The  President  told  his  press  conference 
he  did  not  Interpret  the  Republican  plat- 
form pledging  an  Intensified  and  courageous 
defense  program  as  implicit  criticism  of  his 
administration  (Aviation  Week  Aug.  1,  p.  28). 
On  the  defense  platform  drafted  by  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidate  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  Kew  York  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, the  President  observed:  "I  say  one 
era  or  one  period  or  one  atmosphere  might 
Justify  one  type  of  action;  another  era. 
another  atmosphere,  might  Justify  something 
else." 

Volunteering  denials  of  any  element  of 
politics  In  the  move  toward  greater  defense 
spending.  Defense  Department  noted  that  In 
May.  following  the  Paris  summit  failure, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  James  H. 
Douglas  testified  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  the  defense  pro- 
gram "will  have  to  be  seriously  reviewed 
and  evaluated"   (Aviation  Week  May  23.  p. 


26  >.  Defense  said  last  week's  action  was 
an  outgrowth  of  this  reevaluatlon. 

In  his  Senate  message,  the  President  at- 
tributed the  acceleration  of  key  defense 
projects — as  well  as  the  recent  deployment 
of  additional  aircraft  carriers  to  the  6th 
and  7th  Fleets,  a  halt  on  phasing  out  B-47 
bombers  from  Strategic  Air  Command,  and 
expansion  of  the  number  and  scope  of  field 
and  airborne  exercises  of  ground  troops — 
to  "continuous  appraisal  of  changing  Com- 
munist tactics  and  attitudes"  He  observed 
that  over  the  past  month.  "We  have  seen  an 
intensification  of  Communist  truculence. 

"Indeed,  the  Soviet  dictator  has  talked 
loosely  and  irresponsibly  about  a  possible 
missile  attack  on  the  United  States. 

"An  American  aircraft  has  been  attacked 
over  international  waters. 

"The  Soviet  delegation  has  walked  out  of 
the  Geneva  disarmament  negotiations. 

"All  of  us  know  about  Cuba,  "  he  said. 


NOMINATIONS  (jV  I'OSTMASTERS  IN 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  see  in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  also 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Young  1 .  who  commented  yesterday 
in  relation  to  the  post  office  situation. 

I  hstened  yesterday  to  the  explanation 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
concerning  what  he  thought  were  cer- 
tain misdeeds  of  Republican  Senators  in 
the  past.  I  believe  he  has  missed  the 
point.  When  I  was  speaking  previously 
about  the  failure  of  the  committee  to  re- 
port nominations  for  postmasters  in 
Wisconsin.  I  had  in  mind,  as  I  shall  show, 
that  both  Senators  from  Wisconsin  had 
agreed  upon  the  nominations  which  the 
President  had  made. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  speaking 
of  the  past,  and  was  referring  to  the 
action  taken  by  two  Republican  Sena- 
tors after  a  Democratic  President  had 
made  nominations.  That  Is  not  the  sit- 
uation at  present. 

First,  I  repeat,  there  is  no  opposition 
to  the  nominations  for  postmasters  in 
Wisconsin  by  either  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  or  me.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  a  Democrat;  I  am  a 
Republican.  We  have  interposed  no  op- 
position to  the  nominations  made  by  the 
President.  I  shall  confirm  that  state- 
ment by  placing  in  the  Record  a  letter 
which  Senator  Proxmire  has  wTitten  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  right  of  any 
Senator  to  object.  In  other  words,  if  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  should  be- 
come Pi'esident.  and  he  should  submit 
nominations,  next  year,  for  certain  post- 
mastership  vacancies.  I  would  have  the 
right  to  object.  That  right  would  be  rec- 
ognized. But  that  is  not  the  case  now. 
If  the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
wanted  to  object  to  the  nominations  in 
Wisconsin,  he  could  block  the  reporting 
of  these  nominations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  letter  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wrote  to 


the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  fMr. 
Johnston  J.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  23.  1960. 
Hon.  Olin  D.  Johnston. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,    VS.    Senate,    Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston  :  Referring  to  our 
conversation  concerning  postmaster  nomi- 
nations m  the  State  of  Wisconsin  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  confirmed.  I  am  attaching  the 
list  furnished  me  by  Senator  Wiley.  Accord- 
ing to  the  records  in  my  office,  my  card  was 
returned  to  the  committee  on  the  date  shown 
opposite  each  name. 

It  has  not  been  my  policy  to  withhold  ap- 
proval of  postmaster  appointments  in  the 
past,  nor  is  it  now.  If  an  objection  has  been 
filed  with  your  committee.  It  has  not  been 
done  by  me. 

Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire. 

Wisconsin  postmaster  nominations  not 
confirmed 


I'ost  o/ficf 


Miliiii 

Now  Richmond 

I'atch  (Jrove 

Rijadstown. 

Thorp 

Amberg 

Augusta 

ULick  River  Fall-:.... 

Deer  Park.   


KdRar 

Fountain  City. 

'}ran^ille 

Junction  Citv.. 


Knapp 

Ix)yal 

Madison 

Hiltlwro 

MarshaU 

Pitisville 

OlcDwood  City.. 
Sheboygan  Falls. 


Xominee 


Spring  Green. 
Franks  vUle. .. 

Kau  Oalle 

Rid(jew8y 

Sayner 

Weyauwega... 


Delmcr  A.  Vesoly 

Harley  L.  PreU 

Harry  V.  Cooper 

Beverley  J.  Farrell 

Robert  D.  Herman 

I  net  Myrtle  Rautio... 

Milton  L.  Dicklnsen.. 

Ellsworth  L.  Thomp- 
son. 

Ra>Tnond  E.  .Ander- 
son. 

Roy  L.  Ferpot 

Phoebe  J.  Pinkley... 

Matilda  J.  Loden 

RajTnond  F. 
Froderlck>ion. 

Kenneth  R.  Jacobs 

John  C.  Prlbnow 

John  F.  Whltmore 

Roger  W.  Novy 

Stanley  E.  Traohte.. 

Einll  W.  Mattner 

A.  Ljinan  Amqulst.. 

Warren  D.  Helden- 
relter. 

Warren  W.  Hoyer 

George  \V.  Smith 

Violet  M.  Taylor 

Robert  C.  Fiti;slmons 

William  8.  De  Witt.. 

Leonard  M.  Rohde. . 


Card  re- 
turned 


1960 
Feb.     2 
Feb.  22 
Feb.    2 

Do. 
Feb.  22 
Feb.    2 
Feb.  22 

Do. 

Do. 

Feb.  2 
Feb.  22 
Mar.  1 
Feb.    2 

Feb.  22 

Do. 
Feb.  23 
Mar.  25 

Do. 

Do. 
May  19 
Apr.  2» 

Do. 
May  25 
Juno  16 
May  26 
June  10 

Do. 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  some  folks  are  blaming  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
but  I  do  not  want  him  to  be  blamed  for 
something  for  which  he  is  not  respon- 
sible. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  nomi- 
nations which  are  on  this  list,  which  is 
now  again  made  a  part  of  the  Record, 
will  be  favorably  reported  and  confirmed. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  nominees  are 
mostly  from  small  villages  and  small 
cities.  With  the  exception  of  Madison, 
probably  not  one  of  the  towns  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  5.000. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  earnest 
request  of  one  who,  in  his  service  of  21 
years  in  the  Senate,  has  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  requests,  and  whose 
junior  associate  makes  no  objection  to 
the  nominations,  and  to  report  the  nomi- 
nations, many  of  which  have  been  in  the 
committee,  as  one  Senator  said  today, 
for  20  months  without  action  having  been 
taken. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
fM:-  YorNc:  has  related  the  actions  of 
certain  distinguished  Republican  Sena- 
tors v/hen  Prpsident  Truman  submitted 
nomination^,  I  have  not  examined  .r.'^j 
that  situation,  so  I  do  noi  kno-A-  wr  »:■>■;■ 
his  statement  is  correct  or  not.  My  point 
;s  that  the  situation  in  Wisconsin  is  not 
analogous.  In  the  case  of  Wisconsin,  a 
Republican  and  a  Democratic  Senator 
have  agreed  on  whom  the  nominees 
should  be.  Yet  the  nominations  have 
been  held  up  for  some  reason.  H  -wt  ver. 
senatorial  courtesy  certainly  d.-iiands 
that  when  the  two  Senators  from  a  State 
agree  upon  nominations,  those  Senators 
should  be  treated  in  the  way  that  sena- 
torial courtesy  demands.  That  is  the 
point  I  make. 

M:  YOUN'G  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
M:-  WILEY.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield. 
M;  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  distin- 
guished and  beloved  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  I  are  really  not  at  vari- 
ance at  all.  On  Monday,  when  I  made 
reference  to  the  post  office  situation  in 
Ohio.  I  Irarned  at  that  time  that  there 
was  an  ab.-olute  dissimilarity  between 
what  happened  in  Ohio  and  what  has 
taken  place  with  respect  to  the  nomina- 
tions for  postmaster  in  Wisconsin.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  statement 
:;\ade  bv  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
W;.>coi;.-:n  It  .^eerns  to  me  that  when 
both  Senators  r:  orr.  a  sovereign  State, 
such  as  Wi^cun.^in,  agree  and  they  so  ad- 
vise and  co\\f.e:n  to  nominations  made 
by  the  P;p.>:dc'nt  of  the  United  States,  the 
situation  is  enti:  ely  unlike  the  one  which 
existed  :n  Ohio  in  the  past. 

Although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  has  the  question  un- 
der consideration,  it  is  my  belief  that 
there  ;,s  no  similarity  between  the  two 
situations,  so  in  reality  I  have  not  missed 
the  point. 

I  may  say  again,  as  I  said  yesterdav  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  I  find  I  was 
in  the  right  church  but  the  wrong  pew 
when  I  referred,  on  Monday  last,  to  some 
Presidential  nominations  for  postmaster- 
ships  in  Ohio,  and  to  the  fact  that  thev 
were  blocked  by  the  Senators  then  repre- 
senting Ohio  I  inaccurately  gave  the 
years  as  1951  and  1952  I  corrected  the 
information  yesterday  and  stated  that 
the  years  were  1947  and  1948. 

In  one  way  r  dM  not  give  adequate 
credit  to  the  lae  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio.  Robert  A.  Taft,  frequently 
termed  "Mr.  Republican."  and  to  mv 
predecessor,  the  distinguished  former 
Senator  from  Ohio.  John  W  Bricker.  who 
in  1944  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Ap- 
parently they  blocked  82  postmastership 
nominations  in  1947  and  1948,  not  81. 
I  really  do  not  have  any  complaint,  be- 
cause I  roll  with  the  punches  and  am  not 
bothered  by  criticism,  but  it  happens  that 
during  last  year  and  the  present  year 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
submitted  certain  nominations  for  post- 
ma.sterships  in  Ohio.  I  have  carefully 
scmtlnized  the  nominations  and  the 
nominees.  In  1947  and  1948,  the  distin- 
guished Senators  '.vho  then  represented 
Ohio,  the  late  Robert  A,  Taft  and  John 


W  Bricker.  blocked  82  of  the  postmaster 
nominations  made  by  President  Harry  S. 
TiToman. 

In  the  past  I  said  it  was  81.  I  regret 
that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  I  did  not 
give  those  distinguished  Senators  ade- 
quate credit.  They  prevented  the  ap- 
pointment of  82  permanent  postmasters 
nominated  by  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. Perhaps  all  of  the  nominees  were 
unfit ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
However,  Mr.  President,  I  suspect  that 
at  least  one  or  two  of  them  were  "good 
Joes"  and  very  competent  to  be  post- 
masters of  their  municipalities.  But  they 
never  attained  those  positions,  because 
action  by  the  Senate  on  their  nomina- 
tions was  blocked. 

At  that  time  a  Republican  newspaper 
in  Ohio — and  I  do  not  complain  about 
this,  either— said  that  Senator  Taft  and 
Senator  Bricker  were  "indulging  in 
statesmanlike  screening  of  political  ap- 
pointees." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair  > .  The  time  available 
to  the  Senator,  under  the  limitation,  has 
expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  an  additional  half  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
at  that  time  we  had  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent and  a  Republican  Senate.  At  this 
time  we  have  a  Republican  President 
and  a  Democratic  Senate.  So  far.  I  have 
not  asked,  in  writing,  that  a  number  of 
postmaster  nominations  be  confirmed. 
I  will  not  ask  in  writing  that  they  be  con- 
fli-med.  and  I  .suspect  we  shall  adjourn 
without  their  being  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  If  anyone  wishes  to  criticize 
me  for  that,  it  is  all  right  with  me. 

I  said  yesterday,  and  I  say  again,  that 
I  agree  it  was  the  high  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  and  also  of  my  predecessor.  Sena- 
tor Bricker,  as  it  is  now  mine,  to  advise 
and  consent  to  presidential  nominations 
of  this  character.  I  have  no  doubt  they 
perfoi-med  their  constitutional  duty  in 
accord  with  their  consciences,  as  I  am 
seeking  to  perf'^rm.  min^ 


DIPLOMATIC  TRAINING  FELLOW- 
SHIPS NEW  AVENUE  FOR  TECH- 
NICAL COOPERATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  has  annoimced  an  experimental 
program  of  training  fellowships  for 
young  foreign  service  officers  from  21 
underdeveloped  nations.  Financed  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  project 
will  bring  these  young  diplomats  from 
nations  as  new  as  Togo  and  Cameroon 
to  Harvard  and  Columbia  Universities 
and  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  for  1  year 
of  study  in  international  relations. 

Anyone  who  has  observed  the  debates 
in  the  United  Nations  in  recent  years 
must  be  struck  by  the  youth  of  the  dele- 
gates from  the  newer  nations  and  the  tre- 


metidous  challenge  these  new  diplomats 
face  in  negotiation  and  consultation  with 
men  of  decades  of  experience. 

The  Carnegie-Rockefeller  program  Is 
an  admirable  venture  in  cooperation 
with  the  newer  and  less  developed  na- 
tions to  strengthen  their  diplomatic 
corps  and  assist  each  nation  not  only  to 
achieve  the  fullness  of  its  status  of  in- 
dependence but  also  to  contribute  Its 
fullest  share  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  think  it  important  to 
observe  that  this  program  is  financed 
and  administered  by  private  American 
sources  and  the  training  will  be  under- 
taken in  two  of  our  great  private  aca- 
demic institutions.  These  young  men 
will  be  trained  in  the  discipline  of  inter- 
national relations  and  the  techniques  of 
diplomacy,  not  in  the  propaganda  aims 
of  this  or  that  nation. 

The  program  is  a  positive  demonstra- 
tion of  the  concern  for  American  private 
citizens  and  groups  for  the  cause  of 
peace.  It  is  not  a  governmental  pro- 
gram, but  a  program  planned  and  exe- 
cuted by  private  citizens,  and  as  such  it 
cannot  be  subjected  to  that  outworn  So- 
viet propaganda  claim  of  U.S.  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  new  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  groups 
and  individuals  who  have  developed  this 
program  and  wish  them  and  the  young 
diplomats  who  will  participate  every  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•sent  that  a  New  York  Times  report  giv- 
ing additional  details  of  the  program  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmea.  Aug.  15.  1980) 
Diplomats'  Study  Financed   bt  Fund — Ca«- 

NTciE  ENDOwicnrr  Plans  Fzllowships  rot 

21  Fkom  Undeveloped  Nations 

A  9250.000  experimental  program  of  diplo- 
matic fellowshlpa  for  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers wai  announced  yesterday  by  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

Tlie  project,  which  begins  next  month, 
will  enable  21  young  men  to  study  for  1  year 
at  Graduate  Schools  of  International  Af- 
fairs at  Columbia  and  Harvard  Universities 
and  In  Geneva.  It  Is  being  financed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Rockef eUer  Foundation. 

Most  of  the  14  underdeveloped  nations 
participating  in  the  program  are  In  Asia  and 
Africa.  Some.  Including  Togo  and  Cameroon, 
have  only  recently  become  Independent. 
Others,  such  as  Cyprus  and  the  British  West 
Indies,  have  not  yet  achieved  their  Inde- 
pendence. 

Also  In  the  program  are  Burma.  Ceylon. 
Ghana.  Indonesia.  Jordan.  Laos,  Morocco. 
Pakistan,   the  Philippines,  and  Vietnam. 

rXPERTMENTAL    PROGKAM 

Joseph  E  Johnson,  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment,  explained  that  the  1-year 
program  was  experimental  and  limited  In 
scope      He  added: 

"AlthouRh  the  endowment  hopes  that  It 
can  be  succeeded  by  a  more  fully  developed 
program  in  future  years,  no  commitments 
can  yet  be  made  beyond  the  program  under- 
taken  this  year  " 

A  Carnegie  ofOcial  called  the  program  an 
excellent  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  this 
country  can  do  best  A  spokesman  said  none 
of  the  young  diplomats  would  be  Indoctri- 
nated, but  it  was  understood  that  Commu- 
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nlst  attempts  to  train  diplomats  from  the 
nations  played  a  major  role  In  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  program. 

The  youngest  student  Is  a  23-year-old  West 
Indian  and  the  oldest  a  40-year-old  Ghan- 
aian. Most  are  In  their  countries'  foreign 
services. 

EACH    GRANT    WORTH    $6,500 

The  grants  are  expected  to  cover  living 
expenses,  tuition,  travel,  and  incidentals.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  average  cost  per 
student  would  be  $6,500. 

The  successful  candidates  were  selected 
by  an  advisory  committee  of  experts  In  Inter- 
national affairs  from  among  candidates  nom- 
inated by  their  governments.  Officials  hope 
to  provide  four  more  fellowship.s  before  the 
program  begins 

The  fellowships  will  be  administered  for 
the  endowment  by  Reginald  Barrett,  a  47- 
year-old  Briton  who  for  the  last  10  years  has 
been  In  charge  of  the  Nigerian  offices  in 
Washington  and  New  York  and  an  attache 
for  Nigerian  affairs  at  the  British  Emba.ssy. 
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SCIENTIFIC  REPRESENTATION  IN 
THE  CONGRESS  AND  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACTION  ON  SCIENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  th? 
August  13,  1960.  issue  of  Science  News-' 
letter,  published  by  Science  Service,  has 
an  informative  article  on  Members  of 
Congre.ss  wno  have  scientific  background 
in  the  life  or  physical  sciences. 

I  believe,  that  in  the  years  to  come, 
more  and  more  .scientists  will  and  should 
seek  a  career  of  public  service  through 
elective  and  appointive  office. 

This  is  a  scientific  age.  If  America 
is  to  be  adequate  to  the  scientific  chal- 
lenges which  have  been  thrust  upon  her, 
public  servants  should  be  able  to  bring 
to  bear  a  scientific  background  on  prob- 
lems of  public  policy. 

SOVIET    'WINDOW  DRESSING'  IN  LEGISLATURE 

The  Soviet  Union  estimates  that  25 
percent  of  tlie  Deputies  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Soviets  are  scientists.  We 
know,  however,  that  these  are  selected 
from  above  as  so  much  "window  dress- 
ing" for  purposes  of  the  Soviet  dictator- 
ship. 

The  question  is  whether,  through  the 
free  and  independent  action  of  the 
American  people  at  the  ballot  box,  scien- 
tists will  increasingly  rise  to  public  posi- 
tion. Thereby,  they  will  be  able  to  repre- 
sent that  vast  segment  of  America  which 
is  currently  devoted  to  science  and  tech- 
nology, as  well  as  representing  our  peo- 
ple as  a  whole. 

HIGH  CALIBER  OF  CONGRESS  PUBLICATIONS 

Whether  or  not  any  individual  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  some  degree  of 
foi-mal  scientific  training,  I  believe  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteris- 
tics of  the  postwar  years  that  the  Con- 
gress has  become  an  expert  source  of 
scientific  imight  and  information. 

The  scientific  caliber  of  the  reports  of 
such  committees  as  the  Senate  and  House 
Space  Committees  ranks  highly  I  be* 
heve,  with  the  best  of  any  publicatiohs 
issued  by  the  executive  branch  or  by  any 
private  scientific  source. 

More  and  more  the  congressional  com- 
mittees have  dipped  deeply  into  the  pool 
of  scientific  knowledge. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

They  have  been  led  in  pace  by  what  is 
universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  groups  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress — the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy— particularly  under  its 
distinguished  chairman,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson] 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  on  the 
Joint  Committee  have  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  executive  branch  judgments 
which  are  both  technical^  skilled  and 
sound  from  the  standp(Jint  of  pubHc 
policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  published  in  the  August  13, 
1960.  issue  of  the  noted  periodical. 
Science  Newsletter,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Scientists  Enter  PoLmcs 
(By  Lillian  Levy) 
(Scientist-legislators   In   Congress   lag   be- 
hind Soviet  scientist-legislators  In  numbers, 
but  they  are  taking  a  leading  role  In  national 
and  International  affairs  > 

Science  plays  a  major  role  In  domestic  and 
international  politics  today,  but  few  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  are  scientists.  More 
than  25  percent  of  the  deputies  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Soviets  are  scientists, 
while  only  15  Members,  or  less  than  3  per- 
cent, of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  have  had  any  extensive  scien- 
tific training  or  background. 

Two  are  Senators:  Pharmacist  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  and  Dr. 
Ernest  Gruening.  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  a 
physician.  The  House  has  four  doctors,  three 
chemists,  two  pharmacists,  two  Members 
with  degrees  In  forestry,  one  agronomist,  and 
one  psychologist.  Representation  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  aisle  is  almost  equal. 

One-third  of  the  scientist-legislators  are 
active  In  foreign  affairs  and  Involved  In  prob- 
lems ranging  from  world  health  to  nuclear 
disarmament  and  the  International  aspects 
of  space  exploration.  These  Include  Senator 
Humphrey;  Representative  Walter  H.  Judd. 
Republican,  of  Minnesota,  a  surgeon;  Repre- 
sentative Marguerfte  Stitt  Chltich,  Repub- 
lican, of  Illinois,  a  former  consulting  psy- 
chologist; Representative  Willlam  H.  Meyer, 
Democrat,  of  Vermont,  a  forester;  and  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  E.  Morgan.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  surgeon  and  currently  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Various  factors  led  these  scientists  Into 
politics,  and  many  have  found  they  favor  the 
role  of  politician  over  that  of  scientist. 

Dr.  Morgan,  for  example,  found  that  he 
preferred  dealing  with  the  body  politic  rather 
than  with  the  human  body  He  has  adopted 
politics  as  a  full-time  career 

Unlike  Dr  Morgan,  Dr.  Judd  prefers  deal- 
ing with  the  illnesses  of  the  human  body, 
mind,  and  spirit,  because  they  are  easier  to 
diagnose  than  the  Illnesses  that  plague  the 
"body  politic." 

Dr.  Judd  said  he  felt  dutybound  to  enter 
politics.  As  both  i\  doctor  and  a  missionary 
for  more  than  a  decade  In  the  Far  East.  Dr. 
Jltjd  has  a  wide  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  In  that  area.  Before 
Pearl  Harbor,  he  warned  against  selling  scrap 
and  other  materials  for  munitions  to  Japan. 
After  Pearl  Harbor  his  neighbors  remembered 
his  warnings  and  proposed  him  for  Congress. 

On  international  affairs,  his  main  concern 
is  the   threat  and  spread  of  the  danger  of 


nuclear  war.  Locally,  he  believes  the  health 
of  the  American  Indian  has  been  shamefully 
neglected  and  hopes  to  Introduce  l^ftSteUon 
to  correct  this.  f^     JT 

trained  IN  chemistry   S*^ 

Also  concerned  with  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  is  Representative  Frank  Kowalski, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  a  West  Point  grad- 
uate and  holder  of  an  M.S.  In  chemistry  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Trained  in  the  art  of  warfare,  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  inventions  with  military  application. 

Yet  Representative  Kowalski  has  said:  "If 
I  have  any  objective,  it  Is  to  see  what  we 
can  do  to  achieve  world  peace." 

He  has  seen  firsthand  the  havoc  wreaked 
by  conventional  arms  In  the  bombing  of 
Berlin  and  the  awesome  destruction  of  Hiro- 
shima with  the  atom  bomb.  Others  may 
question  our  military  capability,  but  Repre- 
sentative Kowalski  seriously  questions  the 
human  capability  for  peace. 

He  has  said,  "I  dont  know  if  humanity  is 
stable  enough.  Intelligent  enough  or  honest 
enough  to  accept  peace;  but  if  we  dont  want 
the  horror  of  Hiroshima  repeated  times 
over,  we'd  better  develop  a  capability  for 
peace." 

Like  Dr.  Judd.  Representative  Kowalski 
also  has  had  extensive  experience  in  the  Far 
East,  where  he  was  a  military  governor  in 
Japan  for  close  to  5  years,  after  Hiroshima. 
He  now  lends  his  experience  to  the  House 
.^rmed  Ser\lces  Committee. 

Representative  Meyer  led  a  House  fight  to 
pass  legislation  which  would  prevent  trans- 
fer of  atomic  weapons  to  other  countries. 
Active  in  research  in  forestry  and  land  use 
until  his  election  to  Congress  last  term. 
Representative  Meyer  favors  caution  in  de- 
veloping nuclear  power  that  may  contaminate 
our  lands  and  forests.  He  Is  an  advocate  of 
more  biological  investigation  in  pxesticides 
and  fertilizers  as  well  as  in  atomic  fallflut. 

pharmacist  is  active 

Representative  Larry  Brock,  Democrat,  of 
Nebraska,  pharmacist,  is  active  In  the  area 
of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  dealing 
with  licensing  and  sale  of  drugs. 

Represenutive  Gordon  L.  McDonough,  Re- 
publican, of  California,  industrial  chemist 
in  the  field  of  munitions  and  explosives.  Is 
active  on  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

Although  maintaining  his  Interest  in 
science.  Representative  McDonough  has  put 
aside  his  professional  career  as  a  chemist  for 
politics.  So  have  nine  other  Members  of  the 
scientific  minority  In  Congress.  Those  who 
have  found  political  science  the  most  satisfy- 
ing of  the  sciences  include  the  two  Senators. 
Humphrey  and  Gruening;  Representative 
Church.  Representative  Morgan,  Represent- 
ative LeRoy  H.  Anderson,  Democrat,  of 
Montana,  a  chemical  engineer;  Representa- 
tive Clifford  Gity  McIntire,  Republican,  of 
Maine,  agronomist;  Dr.  Ivor  D.  Fenton,  Re- 
publican, of  Pennsylvania,  a  physician; 
pharmacist  Representatve  Carl  Thomas 
Durham.  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  who 
is  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy;  and  former  forester  Repre- 
sentative Walter  Mann  Mumma.  Repub- 
lican, of  Pennsylvania,  who  said  that  he 
found  his  way  "out  of  the  woods  a  long  time 
ago"  and  discovered  that  he  "prefers  political 
timber  to  any  other  kind." 

Representative  T.  Dale  Alford.  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  an  ophthalmologist  and  a  fresh- 
man in  Congress,  still  maintains  his  practice. 
Like  his  colleagues,  he  may  frown  on  politics 
in  science,  but  favors  science  In  politics. 

These  scientist -legislators  believe,  as  Rep- 
resentative Meyer  has  said,  that  "in  these 
times,  when  science  plays  so  dominant  a  role 
In  world  and  national  affairs,  more  scientists 
should  enter  into  politics." 
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T'r.e  !--■?•.:  r^r-r--^..;  r '-''s^■;.• .  7  cl-mlnates 
the  L' S  ;'--ij:>. .'.■.■.?  br.u.ri..  r.nmberlng  60 
percent  of  tne  Men. r  ers  of  both  Houses 
Businessmen  and  :  1 :.-.-:-  e:ec-.e<l  Ui  Conpres-s 
number  about  18  percent.  Newspapermen 
and  teachers  are  less  than  10  percent.  The 
remainder.  Including  9  of  the  11  women  In 
Congress,  come  from  a  variety  of  professions 
and  occupations  ranging  from  ministers  to 
morticians.  Two  of  the  women  are  lawyers. 
The  U.S.  legislative  makeup  contrasts 
sharply  with  that  of  the  US.S.R.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  1.378  members  of  both  Soviet 
legislative  houses  are  workers  and  peasants. 
with  831  (60  percent)  included  In  these  2 
categories. 

According  to  Igor  Bubnov.  information 
officer  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington, 
almost  half  of  these  deputies  are  actively 
engaged  in  agricultural  production  and  in- 
dustry. 

But  more  than  25  percent  of  the  Supreme 
Council  are  "working  scientists."  the  Soviet 
spokesman  said.  This  category  would  In- 
clude engineers,  agronomists,  doctors,  pub- 
lic health  specialists,  chemists,  physicists, 
dentists,  botanists,  biologists,  and  represent- 
atives of  many  other  science  fields. 

Lawyers  are  virtually  unrepresented  In  the 
Supreme  Council      Representative  McIntdie. 
Congress'  s«jle  agronomist,  a  member  of  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee  and  a  farmer, 
said.  "It  is  not  surprising  that  lawyers  are 
so  little  represented  in  the  Soviet  Council. 
In  the  totalitarian  communist  state,  men — 
not  laws — are  supreme.     The  United  States 
Is  a  nation  of  laws,  not  men.    Lawyers  nat- 
urally would  tend  to  dominate  and  lead  in 
the  government  of  a  country  such  as  ours." 
While  appreciating  the  function  and  need 
for    lawyers    in   government.    Representative 
MclNTTRi:  pointed  out  that  legal  training  by 
Itself  Is  not  necessarily  a  qualification  for  a 
successful  political  career      Scientific  train- 
ing may  be  an  even  better  preparation  for 
Congress,    he   said.   Judging   by    the   activity 
and  political  leadership  offered  by  the  scien- 
tific   minority   In    Congress.     In  serving   on 
their    congressional    committees,    they   have 
taken  a  lead  In  domestic  and  foreign  affairs 
involving    nuclear    disarmament,    test    sus- 
pension, world  health,  and  the  national  and 
International  asp^-\-  -f  space  exploration. 
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THE   CRISIS  IN  TrIE  CONGO— ARTI- 
CLE  BY   DAVID   LAWRENCE 

Mr  BRIDGES  Mr.  President,  the 
present  cn.^;s  :a  the  Congo  points  up 
once  a-a:n  that  many  so-called  drives 
for  democracy  or  independence  in  some 
nations  end  up  to  be  nothing  more  than 
dictatoiships  under  which  people  lose 
their  freedom 

Columnist  Da-.Kl  Lawrence  describes 
this  proce.ss  in  clear,  strong  terms  in  his 
column  entitled  "Tyranny  by  any  Name 
Is  Tyranny,  •  which  appeared  in  the 
August  17  edition  of  the  Evening  Star. 

Mr.  Lawrence  states  that  "there  is  no 
freedom  fur  the  individual  in  several  of 
the  neuly  created  states  in  Southeast 
Asia  ami  Africa." 

The  first  thing  these  reform  govern- 
m'-nt,=!  do.  in  many  cases,  he  says,  is  to 
ta.-;e  awav  freedom  of  the  press  or  free- 
dom of  speech 

Mr.  Lawrence  warns  that  the  ques- 
tion mipht  weii  be  asked  if  the  citizens 
in  some  of  these  countries  might  be  bet- 
ter off  under  so-called  colonial  rule  by 
the  Date:.,  the  Fretich  and  the  British. 
respectivply,  than  they  are  today  under 
untrained.  uneducated,  irresponsible 
leaders. 

Beca'isf^  of  his  penetrating  analysis  of 
this  situation.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  Mr.  Lawrences  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Aug.  17.  1960] 
Ty«anny  by   Ant  Name  Is  Ttrannt— Com- 
munists    AND     Dictators     Hide      Behind 
WoBDS,   Btrr  Freedom   Thet   Banish  FIrst 
(By  David  Lawrence  1 

It  has  become  the  fashion  In  recent  years 
to  extol  "nationalism"  and  to  applaud  the 
agitators  for  "Independence"  In  colonial 
areas.  In  fact,  "colonialism"  has  been  down- 
graded as  being  almost  as  bad  as.  if  not  worse 
than,  "imperialism  "  But  the  realistic  truth 
Is  that  what  has  been  praised  as  a  move- 
ment toward  self-determlnaUon  or  self- 
government  is  turning  out  in  many  countries 
to  be  a  new  form  of  autocracy  and  tyrannical 
dictatorship. 

For  there  is  no  freedom  for  the  Individual 
in  several  of  the  newly  created  states  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  Africa.  Nearly  every 
week  news  dispatches  tell  of  more  news- 
papers suppressed,  and  of  individuals  who 
oppose  the  existing  regime  being  put  In  Jail 
or  forced  into  exile. 

Whether  in  Ceylon  or  India  or  the  new 
"republics"  In  the  Congo  or  Laos  or  Cuba, 
the  first  thing  a  so-called  reform  regime  does 
is  to  take  away  freedom  of  the  press  or  free- 
dom of  speech.  Some  of  the  leaders  are 
brazen  about  their  disregard  of  democratic 
Institutions.  Thus.  President  Sukarno  of 
Indonesia,  according  to  dispatches  this  week, 
has  "moved  closer  to  absolute  power  In  Indo- 
nesia." He  recently  dismissed  the  elected 
legislature  and  now  has  appointed  a  rubber- 
stamp  parliament.    He  says  to  them : 

"Democracy  has  not  failed  in  Indonesia, 
but  by  continuing  our  revolution  we  have 
brought  about  the  failure  of  liberal  democ- 
racy. •  •  •  We  do  not  want  fascism.  That 
Is  why  we  brought  liberalization  to  an  end 
and  replaced  It  with  mutual-help  democ- 
racy." 

Words  like  "democracy"  and  "liberalism" 
have  become  meaningless  In  the  parlance  of 
the  new  group  of  dictators.  There  Is  only 
one  word  that  should  count,  and  that's 
"freedom" — which,  of  course.  Is  promptly 
suppressed.  Whether  In  Communist  Russia 
or  Communist  Cuba,  the  claim  Is  always 
made  that  "democracy"  prevails.  But  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  free  elections — the  true 
test  of  democracy  As  for  the  newspapers, 
they  are  almost  entirely  under  the  thumb 
of  the  ruling  dictatorship. 

In  Ceylon,  for  Instance,  the  new  autoc- 
racy has  taken  over  virtually  all  the  news- 
papers. 

One  of  the  first  things  done,  moreover, 
by  the  new  Congo  Republic,  formerly  the 
Belgian  Congo,  was  to  expel  the  French  and 
Belgian  news  agencies.  The  International 
Press  Institute  in  Zurich.  Switzerland,  has 
Just  sent  a  message  of  protest  to  the  Congo 
Minister  of  Information.  Its  full  text  fol- 
lows; 

"The  International  Press  Institute  ex- 
presses Its  deep  concern  at  the  threats  ut- 
tered by  the  Minister  of  Information  of  the 
Congo  against  local  newspapers  which  have 
dared  to  crlUclze  the  Government  and 
against  foreign  correspondents. 

"With  regard  to  the  local  press,  these 
threats  have  found  expression  In  searches 
at  the  headquarters  of  Indigenous  newspa- 
pers and  m  the  arrest  of  the  chief  editor  of 
one  of  them. 

"With  regard  to  the  foreign  press,  these 
threats  have  found  expression  in  the  closing 
of  tlie  offices  of  the  Agence  France  Presse 
and  of  the  Belga  Agency  in  the  Congo,  The 
institute  deplores  these  threats  and  meas- 
ures which,  together,  constitute  a  grave 
threat  to  freedom  of   Information." 


But  none  of  these  protests  seems  to  make 
much  of  an  impression,  even  In  the  United 
States  For  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  Just  approved  an  aid  fund 
of  $100  million  for  the  new  Congo  Govern- 
ment. Why  shouldn't  the  Congolese  think 
that  suppression  of  the  newspapers  can  be 
carried  on  with  Impunity,  since  the  Congre&s 
of  the  United  States  appears  to  be  ready 
to  finance  a  dictatorship  of  tyrannical  regime 
Just  the  same,  »o  long  as  It  calls  itself  a 
"democracy"? 

The  Communist  agents,  to  be  sure,  who 
stealthily  steer  the  new  "democraclM"  in 
their  governmental  operations  are  the  first 
to  urge  that  freedom  of  the  press  be  abol- 
iiihcd  and  a  governmental  press  substituted 

Already  the  propaganda  drive  Is  on  to  de- 
stroy the  Independence  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  Sir  de  Vllllers  Graaff.  leader 
of  the  opposition  party  there,  has  warned 
that  the  East-West  cold  war  could  result  In 
"military  adventures"  in  Africa.  He  has  just 
said  to  his  party's  congress: 

"Communistic  aspirations  In  the  Congo 
Will  revive  actively  from  the  moment  the 
United  Nations  forces  withdraw,  and  even 
while  they  are  there  communistic  Influence 
will  seek  to  build  Itself  up  in  anticipation 
of  future  success. 

"A  vast  African  bloc  Is  being  established 
to  the  north  of  us  and  In  that  bloc  the  Com- 
munists are  active  Many  of  the  states  form- 
ing that  bloc  are  fluid  and  fomenting.  They 
lack  responsible  leaders  and  responsible  pub- 
lic opinion.  Some  are  overpopulated  and 
economically  feeble.  They  form  an  area  of 
conflict  between  East  and  West  capable  of 
arming  itself  and  engaging  In  military  ad- 
ventures Many  of  them  make  no  effort  to 
disguise  their  hostility  to  whlt«  stotes  In 
Africa." 

The  question  might  well  be  asked  whether 
all  persons — white  or  brown  or  black  or  yel- 
low—weren't  really  far  better  off  unJer  so- 
called  "colonial"  rule  by  the  Dutch,  the 
French  and  the  British,  respectively,  than 
they  are  today  under  untrained,  uneducated, 
irresponsible,  leaders  who  have  seized  the 
reins  of  government  In  the  so-called  "inde- 
pendent" countries. 


THE  ACCOMPUSHMENTS  OP  THE 
POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  DUR- 
ING THE  REPUBLICAN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 1953-60 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr  President,  near- 
ly every  family  in  America  is  aware  of 
the  vast  changes  and  improvements 
that  have  occurred  in  our  postal  service 
during  the  past  7 '2  years  of  the  Repub- 
lican administration.  The  U.S.  postal 
service  is  probably  the  largest  single  en- 
terprise in  the  world.  It  employs  more 
than  500000  persons.  Since  1953.  the 
Post  Office  Department,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Arthur  Summerfield.  has  com- 
piled many  new  records  in  order  that 
our  mail  service  might  be  of  increased 
benefit  to  all  of  us.  And  this  had  been 
done  with  a  reduction  of  the  postal 
deficit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  body  of  the  Rxcord  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  compilation  of  the  various 
activities  and  improvements  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  during  the  past  7 '2 
years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compi- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

The  us  Post  Office  Department  handles 
more  mall  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined.  That  makes  it  one  of  the  world's 
largest  enterprises. 
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During  the  714  years  of  the  Republican 
administration,  the  introduction  of  modern 
business  management  and  financial  practices 
has  enabled  the  Department  to — 

1.  Reduce  the  postal  deficit  through  op- 
erating economies  and  a  more  equitable  pos- 
tal rate  structure.  But  for  these  steps  the 
annual  postal  deficit  of  $700  million  In- 
herited in  1952  would  have  more  than  dou- 
bled by  1959.  Instead,  the  deficit  was  sub- 
stantially reduced  despite  Increases  in  op- 
erating costs  and  a  20.2-percent  increase  In 
mall  volume. 

2  Bring  about  next-day  delivery  of  letter 
mall  within  metropolitan  areas  serving  160 
million  American  citizens. 

3.  Substantially  reduce  mall  handling 
costs. 

4.  Bring  closer  to  realization  the  next-day 
delivery  of  cross-country  maU. 

5.  Provide  city  delivery  service  for  the  first 
time  to  9  million  families  and  700.000  busi- 
ness firms  and  an  additional  1.005  munici- 
palities. 

6  Extend  rural  delivery  service  to  over 
1.2  million  farm  families. 

7.  Establish  a  modern  and  efficient  postal 
transportation  system,  using  all  forms  of 
transportation  to  speed  the  movement  of 
mall  between  all  communities  of  the  United 
States. 

In  addition,  the  Department  has: 

1.  Continued  to  seek  postal  rates  sufficient 
to  cover  all  postal  costs  to  the  end  that 
these  costs  would  be  borne  by  those  who 
use  the  service  rather  than  by  the  taxpayers. 

2.  Built  more  than  4,000  new  post  offices 
and  embarked  upon  a  5-year  program  for 
completely  modernizing  the  postal  plant. 

8.  Successfully  sought  ways  of  mechaniz- 
ing the  postal  operations  to  the  end  that 
service  has  been  vastly  Improved,  the  pro- 
ductive effort  of  employees  Increased,  and 
the  efficient  handling  of  future  mall  volumes 
assured. 

4.  Greatly  strengthened  the  career  service 
for  posui  employees  and  vigorously  pro- 
moted salary  increases  and  fringe  benefits 
for  postal  employees  wherever  and  to  the 
extent  Justified  in  relation  to  living  costs  and 
Industrial  pay  scales. 

6.  Initiated  an  Intennlfled  crusade  to  clean 
the  malls  of  obscenity  and  filth. 

6.  Reviuilzed  the  philatelic  program  to 
make  greater  use  of  postage  stamps  to  ad- 
vertise American  traditions  and  Ideals  at 
home  and  abroad. 

These  activities  are  described  in  more  de- 
tail as  follows : 


IVICK    IMPROVEMENTS 

The  mall  service  to  our  people  Is  being 
constantly  improved  Mailers  and  postal 
patrons  now  benefit  from  more  than  80  Im- 
provements in  procedures. 

1.  Eighty-three  metropolitan  area  plans 
have  now  been  activated,  directly  benefiting 
160  million  people  and  covering  1.850.000 
square  miles  These  plans  provide  means  for 
next-business-day  delivery  of  mail  between 
post  oflJces  within  each  area. 

2.  The  Department  has  developed  a  na- 
tionwide integrated  postal  service  plan 
which  Unks  the  metropolitan  areas  and  as- 
signed peripheral  areas  throughout  the 
country  with  each  other  through  coordina- 
tion of  mail  handling  procedures  and  trans- 
portation schedules.  This  will  provide  the 
guidelines  for  future  development  of  facili- 
ties, transportation,  and  other  postal  plan- 
ning. 

3.  Establishment  of  regional  ofllces  has  de- 
centralized and  simplified  administration 
and  speeded  service  to  the  public. 

4.  Postal  transportation  terminals,  airmail 
fields,  and  transfer  offices  have  been  con- 
solidated with  post  offices,  resulting  In  more 
efficient  and  economical  operations. 

6.  Poet  offices  In  most  major  cities  are  oi>en 
longer,  and  mall  Is  collected  later. 


6.  Careful  surveys  of  window  service  at 
post  offices  and  stations  showed  that  con- 
solidations could  be  effected  during  slack 
periods,  without  impairing  necessary  service, 
and  service  extended  In  busy  periods.  Sig- 
nlflcant   manpower  savings   were  made. 

7.  A  program  was  initiated  and  expanded 
to  many  cities  throughout  the  country  to 
improve  city  delivery  service  through  use 
of  light,  functional  vehicles   (Mallsters). 

8.  Extension  of  rural  delivery  services  ben- 
efited 1,211,000  American  farm  families. 

9.  City  delivery  service  was  established  in 
over  900  additional  cities. 

10.  The  increase  In  carrier  service  during 
the  last  7  years  has  added  the  equivalent  of 
31,000  carriers  to  serve  9,011,000  more  Amer- 
ican families  and  upwards  of  700.000  busi- 
ness concerns.  The  post  office  has  kept  pace 
with  our  growing  cities  and  our  expanding 
economy. 

11.  During  the  7  years.  5.659  Independent 
post  offices  were  discontinued  or  converted 
to  other  type  postal  facilities,  and  delivery 
service  was  provided  by  rural  or  city  carriers, 
resulting  In  an  annual  saving  of  over 
$8,400,000. 

12  Combination  mall  service  was  estab- 
lished (November  28.  1955)  permitting  the 
mailing  of  a  letter  Inside  a  parcel. 

13.  Certified  mall  was  Introduced  (June  6. 
1955)  providing  Important  benefits  of  regis- 
tered mall.  Including  proof  of  delivery,  at 
lower  cost 

14.  More  equitable  surcharge  rates  for 
high-value  registered  mall,  and  elimination 
of  nuisance  surcharges,  have  reduced  mail- 
ing costs  on  exceptionally  high-value  ship- 
ments, and  more  effective  Internal  safe- 
guarding procedures  havf  been  established. 

15.  The  filing  and  settlement  of  claims 
for  lost  or  damaged  Instired  and  cod.  mail 
have  been  greatly  simplified  and  expedited. 

16.  A  simplified  money  order  procedure 
was  instituted,  reducing  patron  time  and 
effort  In  buying  money  orders. 

17.  Use  of  mall  meters  was  simplified  and 
made  more  convenient  to  the  mailer. 

18.  Standard  directories  for  the  106  cities 
where  the  postal  delivery  zone  system  is  now 
in  use  have  been  made  available  to  business 
firms  and  the  general  public.  This  permits 
speedier  delivery  with  less  handling. 

19.  New  and  simplified  Information  pam- 
phlets help  the  public  help  themselves  to 
better  mall  service  through  promoting  read- 
able addresses,  better  packaging,  the  use  of 
zone  numbers,  separated  and  bundled  mall 
for  local  and  out-of-town  delivery,  and  early 
and  frequent  mailing  during  the  business 
day. 

20.  Seventy- two  easy-to-use  parcel  post 
zone  guides  have  been  prepared  for  free  dis- 
tribution to  mailers.  These  guides  permit 
mailers  at  2.200  post  offices,  where  70  per- 
cent of  our  parcel  volume  originates,  to 
quickly  compute  and  affix  postage  to  their 
own  parcels  prior  to  mailing. 

21.  Establishment  of  55  postal  service 
centers  at  as  many  large  post  offices  has 
served  to  Improve  management  and  com- 
munication procedures  in  mall  classification 
and  customer  relations.  Each  of  these  cen- 
ters Is  now  able  to  give  mall  classification 
and  related  information  to  the  smaller  post 
offices  in  their  area.  This  speeds  Information 
to  the  public. 

2X  Provision  was  made  for  installing  4.500 
automatic  stamp-vending  machines  in  lob- 
bies of  post  offices  to  augment  window  serv- 
ice during  regular  business  hours  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  mailers  to  purchase 
stamps  when  service  windows  are  closed. 

23.  A  revised  work  measurement  system 
was  established  for  post  offices  which  com- 
bines, with  the  Department's  historic  sys- 
tems, a  new  concept  of  Individual  measure- 
ment Introduced  in  early  1960.  This  per- 
mits each  man  to  pace  himself  and  results 
in  faster  and  less  costly  service. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation  policies  and  practices  have 
been  geared  to  today's  commercial  transpor- 
tation system  and  to  the  rapid  changes  tak- 
ing place.  Expenditures  for  transportetlon 
have  been  reduced  substantially  In  per  unit 
cost  of  service  performed  since  1953.  Some 
of  the  major  areas  of  advancement  Include: 

1.  A  nationwide  postal  transportation 
study,  the  first  of  its  kind  since  1921.  resulted 
In  a  nationwide  Integrated  postal  service 
plan  (also  referred  to  under  service  improve- 
ments). This  plan  Is  being  used  by  the  De- 
partment to  weld  the  various  transportation 
media,  distribution  centers,  and  post  offices 
Into  the  most  up-to-date  postal  service 
system. 

2.  Combination  highway  -  rail  -  highway 
service  has  been  developed  with  large  vans 
serving  alternately  on  rail  or  highway. 
"Rail-van,"  "flexlvan,"  and  standard  "piggy- 
back" operations  are  being  conducted  on 
four  railway  systems  operating  In  Illinois. 
Iowa.  Wisconsin,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  and 
South  Dakota.  Other  types  of  containers 
for  use  on  planes,  trains,  trucks,  and  steam- 
ers are  being  developed. 

3.  Since  1953,  300  truck  routes  have  been 
added  to  meet  compelling  needs  where  rail 
service  Is  no  longer  adequate. 

4.  Airlift  of  approximately  1.6  billion 
pieces  annually  of  regular  first-class  mall 
over  major  truck  air  routes  provides  Im- 
proved service.  Postal  patrons  In  all  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
benefiting. 

5.  A  system  of  paying  only  for  space  used 
on  trains  has  eliminated  the  prior  practice 
of  paying  for  a  substantial  amount  of  space 
ordered  but  not  used. 

6.  Special  trains  exclusively  for  mail  and 
express  have  been  established  by  seven  rail- 
roads, at  the  Department's  request,  on  sched- 
ules advantageous  to  the  postal  service,  thus 
improving  mail  transportation  for  several 
metropolitan  centers  including  Chicago,  De- 
troit. St.  Paul.  Boston.  Albany.  New  York. 
and  Washington. 

FINANCIAL    IMPROVEMEKTS 

I*ostal  rates  have  been  raised  and  proce- 
dures have  been  streamlined  and  modernized 
for  handling  the  flow  of  cash,  and  for  budg- 
eting, accounting,  and  financial  reporting. 

1.  The  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  85- 
426.  sponsored  by  the  Depmrtment.  In  title 
I.  postal  policy,  the  Congress  stated  for  the 
first  time  an  overall  postal  rate  policy.  In 
title  II.  postal  rate  Increfises.  the  first  gen- 
eral Increase  in  rates  In  more  than  two 
decades  was  achieved. 

2.  Accounting  functions  have  been  cen- 
tralized and  mechanized  in  15  regional  con- 
troller offices  at  substantial  overall  financial 
savings.  This  has  relieved  postmasters  of 
accounting,  payrolls,  and  other  fiscal  duties 
and  permits  them  to  devote  much  more 
time  to  the  operational  demands  of  their 
post  offices. 

3.  A  direct-to-bank  deposit  plan  was  de- 
signed and  installed  nationwide,  resulting 
in  significant  cost  reductions.  All  post 
offices  now  deposit  their  surplus  cash  directly 
with  Federal  Reser^'e  banks. 

4.  An  improved  cost  accounting  system 
permits  better  utilization  of  the  35.000  motor 
vehicle  fieet. 

5.  Advance  partial  pajTnents  to  railroads 
and  air  carriers  were  discontinued,  which, 
with  other  procedural  changes,  have  made 
current  the  submission  and  settlement  of 
carriers'  claims.  Previously,  the  lag  In  full 
settlement  for  some  cases  was  2  years. 

6.  Money-order  forms  and  Issuance  pro- 
cedures have  been  simplified  resulting  In 
substantial  reduction  in  issuing  and  subse- 
quently handling  the  300  million  orders  an- 
nually. Print-punch  machines  will  shortly 
be  supplied  to  all  points  of  issue,  thus  elimi- 
nating human  error  In  processing,  reducing 
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possibilities  of  fraudulent  altering  and  ap- 
plying latest  processing  techniques  to  ac- 
counting. 

IMPROVING    POSTAL    FACILITUTS 

The  introduction  of  modern,  busiriesslllce 
real-estate  practices  and  practical  engineer- 
ing concepts  is  changing  the  appearance  of 
the  Nation's  postal  facilities  along  with  pa- 
trons' service  and  the  postal  workroom  areas. 
1.  During  this  administration,  private  in- 
dustry constructed  or  will  have  contracted 
to  construct  more  than  4.300  new  postal 
facilities,  through  employment  of  $185  mil- 
lion in  private  capital,  for  lease  to  the  De- 
partment. These  facilities  remain  under 
private  ownership  and  the  owner  pays  local 
real-estate  taxes. 

-  I.i  addition  to  new  facilities,  the  Post 
Office  Department's  program  of  moderniza- 
tion and  Improvement  is  reflected  in  interior 
changes  in  many  facilities  throughout  the 
Nation  Workroom  space  is  being  redesigned 
to  accommodate  new  equipment  for  mech- 
anizing mail  processing,  a  standard  feature  of 
all  new  major  mail  handling  facilities,  thus 
assuring  greatly  Improved  mall  service  to 
patrons  and  more  pleasant  and  healthful 
worltlng  conditions  for  postal  employees. 
New  counterlines.  mechanical  salesmen  for 
postage  stamps,  postal  card.s,  and  airmail 
sheets,  service  areas  available  to  the  public 
24  hours  a  day  for  the  purchase  of  stamps, 
and  elimination  of  old  Victorian-type,  floor- 
to-ceiling  screenlines.  are  malting  the  lobby 
of  today  and  tomorrow  a  pleasant  place  to  do 
business. 

3.  Mechanical  mail-handling  systems  have 
been  insUUed  in  15  major  mail-handling 
facilities  and  bids  are  being  considered  for 
the  installation  of  mechanical  mail-handling 
equipment  in  14  others  to  expedite  the  flow 
of  mall  from  receipt  to  dispatch.  Through 
mechanization  much  of  the  tedious  manual 
lab<^r  of  mail  handling  is  eliminated. 

t  .^:l  vehicles  proctired  since  1953  have 
been  of  standard  commercial  design  at  a 
large  cost  saving.  At  the  present  time.  85 
percent  of  the  fleet  is  composed  of  light- 
weight, highly  maneuverable  vehicles.  More 
than  8.300  olde.'-  e.xp^:..slve-to-operate  ve- 
hicles have  been  retired  r'rom  the  fleet. 

'  The  fleet  of  three-wheel,  gasoline-pow- 
ered mailsters,  now  a  familiar  carrier  convey- 
ance throughout  the  Nation,  will  soon  be 
supplemented  by  the  addition  of  a  limited 
number  of  newly  developed  electric  mail- 
sters  and  parcel  jx)st  delivery  trucks. 

6  The  adoption  of  the  red,  white,  and 
blue  color  scheme  easily  distinguishes  collec- 
tion boxes  from  carrier  relay  boxes;  on  ve- 
hicles, the  white  top  decreases  heat,  the 
blue  lower  portion  reduces  cleaning  costs, 
and  the  red  reflective  strip  increases  visibil- 
ity to  other  drivers,  thus  reducing  accidents. 
7.  From  January  1958  through  June  1959. 
hours  of  vehicle  service  increased  55  percent, 
miles  of  service  80  percent,  and  the  number 
of  post  offices  served  by  these  vehicles 
doubled,  with  a  fleet  which  has  increased  by 
only  60  percent 

8  A  postal  modernization  fund  was  au- 
thorized by  t^ic  Congress  for  the  necessary 
improventer.'^s  and  extensions  to  otxr  physical 
plant.  The  Department  plans  to  make  these 
extensions  capable  of  handling  the  mall  20 
years  from  new 

PETRSONNEL   LVIPR    ■.  EMENTS 

1  The  Department  actively  participated 
In  clevelop;.".g  a  modern  postal  pay  system 
and  has  consistently  supported  wage  in- 
creases whenever  and  to  the  extent  Justified. 
Culminating  months  of  work.  Public  Law  68 
was  enacted  June  10.  1955,  providing  the 
more  than  500,000  postal  field  employees  with 
fair  wages,  incentive  to  advance  in  the  ca- 
reer service,  and  compensation  directly  re- 
lated to  the  duties  performed,  based  on 
sound  salary  structure  During  the  ensuing 
5  years,  the  flexibility  of  thl.s  system  has  been 
demonstrated    frequently,   most   recently   in 


the  transition  from  manual  to  machine  mail 
processing  at  several  large  post  offices,  by 
permitting  the  establishment  and  ranking 
of  many  new  positions  without  disruption 
of  the  basic  pay  structure. 

2.  Active  support  also  has  been  given  to 
worthwhile  fringe  benefits  such  as  Federal 
employees'  life  insurance,  more  liberal  re- 
tirement annuities,  uniform  allowances,  and 
the  new  health  benefits  now  being  Installed. 
Nearly  500,000  postal  employees  participate 
in  the  life  insurance  program,  and  almost 
as  many  are  expected  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  health  benefits. 

3.  The  nationwide  safety  program,  initi- 
ated in  1954.  has  consistently  reduced  motor 
vehicle  accidents  and  has  been  recognized  by 
the  National  Safety  Council  In  citation 
awards  for  outstanding  contribution  to  traf- 
fic safety  in  each  of  the  past  5  years.  In- 
dustrial accident  and  fire  prevention  pro- 
grams have  also  been  developed  with  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  disabling  Injuries  and 
fire  losses. 

4.  A  comprehensive  training  program  has 
been  utilized  to  develop  employee  capabili- 
ties in  mail  processing,  safe  work  practices, 
and  specialized  technical  subjects  such  as 
equipment  maintenance  and  operation  of 
new  mechanized  mall  processing  equipment. 
Postmasters  and  supervisors  have  been  in- 
structed in  improved  supervisory  practices 
to  assure  better  utilization  of  manpower 
resources. 

5.  The  employee  suggestion  system  was 
decentralized  and  procedures  streamlined  to 
assure  effective,  prompt  consideration  of 
employee  ideas.  During  this  administration, 
more  than  200.000  employee  ideas  have  been 
received  and  more  than  20.000  have  been 
adopted.  In  addition,  over  5,000  employees 
have  been  recognized  for  their  ouutandlng 
accomplishments  through  cash  and  hon- 
orary awards. 

6.  Efforts  to  attract  and  retain  well  quail- 
fled  employees  have  succeeded.  Ninety-six 
civil  service  boards  of  examiners,  staffed 
with  postal  personnel  at  strategic  locations 
throughout  the  ffatlon,  have  Improved  the 
quality  of  applicants  selected  and  provided  a 
reservoir  of  eliglbles  for  appointment  as  the 
need  arises.  During  fiscal  1960,  almost  1  mil- 
lion applications  fc«-  postal  employment 
have  been  received.  Modern  testing  tech- 
niques are  being  employed  to  determine  em- 
ployees' skills  and  to  facilitate  selection  and 
promotion.  An  executive  development  pro- 
gram was  inaugurated  in  December  1959  to 
meet  long-range  executive  personnel  require- 
ments and  to  inaprove  opportunities  for 
career  development  and  advancement  among 
postal  j>ersonnel. 

7.  Improved  employee -management  rela- 
tions have  been  developed  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Office  of  Special  Assiatant 
for  Etaployee  Relations  in  the  Bureau  of 
Personnel.  Procedures  and  fxillcies  estab- 
lished have  contributed  materially  to  im- 
proved relations  with  national  and  local  rep- 
resentatives of  employee  organizations. 
Effective  employee  grievance  and  appeals 
procedures  assure  prompt  attention  to  em- 
ployee problems. 

LEGAL    SiaVTCES 

1  New  rules  have  been  promtilgated  for 
the  administrative  handling  of  fraud  and 
obscenity  cases,  permitting  speedier  deter- 
mination of  issues  while  conforming  to  re- 
cent Judicial  Interpretations  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Brocedure  Act. 

2.  A,^ard  of  contract  appeals  was  estab- 
ll.shed  which  has  final  administrative  au- 
thority to  resolve  disputes  concerning  appeals 
by  contractors  from  decisions  by  contracting 
officers. 

3.  Commercial  insurance-type  office  proce- 
dures have  been  instituted  for  adjudicating 
and  settling  claims  filed  by  private  citizenB, 
drastically  reducing  the  time  required  to  set- 
tle such  claims. 


4  Substantial  success  has  been  achieved 
in  sectu-lng  enactment  of  legislation  to  revise 
the  maze  of  archaic  and  confusing  laws 
which  prevented  the  Postmaster  General 
from  operating  effectively  and  economi- 
cally. 

INSPECTION    SEXVICE 

1.  The  Department  has  stepped  up  Its 
campaign  to  control  the  alarming  increase 
In  mall  fraud  schemes  and  in  the  volume  of 
pornography  In  the  malls.  An  all-out  offen- 
sive has  been  Instituted  against  these  ne- 
farious multi-mllllon-dollar  businesses  under 
nationally  coordinated  programs  which  pro- 
vide for  close  coordination  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  U.S.  attorneys 
throughout  the  country.  So  far  during  this 
administration,  arrests  dealing  with  the 
fraud  and  obscenity  statutes  have  Increased 
84  percent.  Indications  are  that  the  pre- 
vious record  high  of  8,859  arrests  for  all  of- 
fenses, achieved  In  1959,  will  be  exceeded 
this  year.  Convictions  of  offenders  broxight 
to  trial  continue  at  a  rate  exceeding  98 
percent. 

2.  During  fiscal  1959.  the  Department 
completed  111.079  miscellaneous  Investiga- 
tions and  52.387  audit  Inspections.  This 
has  meant  10  percent  more  miscellaneous  In- 
vestigations and  27  percent  more  audit  In- 
spections than  were  accomplished  in  fiscal 
1953.  Investigations  during  1959  under  the 
tort  claims  procedures  developed  evidence 
In  178  major  suiu  against  the  Government, 
which  permitted  settlement  for  •5,749.215 
less  than  the  aggregate  amounts  demanded 
by  plaintiffs. 

3  A  broadened  and  more  comprehensive 
Internal  audit  program  continued  to  produce 
Improved  benefits,  combining  continuous 
Interchange  of  Information  between  postal 
inspectors  and  internal  auditors  and  Joint 
consideration  and  evaluation  of  particular 
operating  problems. 

MECHANIZATION,    RXSEAKCH.    AND    ENGINKEXINO 

A  coordinated,  broad-gage  research  and 
engineering  program  for  mechanizing  mail 
handling  was  inaugurated  for  the  postal 
service.  Highlights  of  advances  made  in  this 
program  Include. 

1.  Construction  of  the  world's  first  com- 
pletely mechanized  post  office  began  at 
Providence,  .R  I ,  with  site-dedication  cere- 
monies on  April  2.  1959  This  multi-mllllon- 
dollar  post  office  will  make  possible  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States  the  complete 
mechanization  of  a  working  post  office  In  a 
metropolitan  area,  handling  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  conventional  post  office,  whUe 
serving  as  a  laboratory  for  advanced  experi- 
mentation In  mall  handling  methods  and 
systems.  A  second  facility  of  similar  gen- 
eral character,  contemplating  even  more  ad- 
vanced techniques  In  mechanization,  is 
under  planning  at  Oakland,  Calif. 

2.  The  transmission  of  letter  mail  by  elec- 
tronic means  has  been  successfully  tried  and 
will  be  given  a  full-scale  demonstration  early 
this  fall  between  Washington  and  Chicago. 

3.  Letter-sorting  machines  have  been  de- 
veloped and  installed  in  several  post  offices. 

4.  Work  Is  well  advanced  on  developing 
address  coding  through  the  use  of  phospho- 
rescent Inks  and  magnetic  materials,  which 
will  eventually  enable  letters  to  be  coded 
and  subsequently  sorted  by  machines  more 
speedily  than  by  hand. 

5.  A  machine  to  read  addresses  without  aid 
of  human  eyes  and  to  sort  letters  electroni- 
cally without  aid  of  human  hands  is  In  an 
advanced  stage  of  development. 

6.  Machines  have  been  developed  which 
will  automatically  face  letter  mall  and  can- 
cel stamps. 

7  Systems  have  been  developed  to  move 
mail  by  electrically  driven  conveyors  and  to 
eliminate  wheeled  and  castered  tables, 
trucks,  and  trays  on  the  workroom  floor. 
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8.  Four  types  of  semiautomatic  parcel- 
sorting  machines  have  been  developed  and 
are   being  tested   at   post  offices. 

9.  Postage-vending  equipment  has  been 
developed  and  Installed  in  large  post  offices. 
Work  Is  also  being  completed  on  an  auto- 
matic postal  subsutlon  which  will  vend  not 
only  stamps  of  several  denominations  but 
envelopes,  post  cards,  writing  paper,  and 
booked  stamps  This  will  make  change  not 
only  for  coins  but  also  for  paper  money. 

PTJBLJC    RELATIONS 

1.  No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  help  the 
public  make  more  effective  use  of  postal  serv- 
ices Imf>rovements  In  the  mail  service  and 
new  services  have  been  continuously  pub- 
licized In  the  press.  In  magazines,  by  radio 
and  television,  films  and  Informational  pam- 
phlets, and  by  departmental  representatives 
In  speeches  and  public  appearances 

2.  A  seven-member  Citizens'  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Committee,  comprising  prominent 
artists,  philatelists,  and  a  representative  of 
the  US  Information  Agency,  has  functioned 
efficiently  In  advising  the  Department  on  the 
selection  and  design  of  postage  stamps. 
Every  effort  has  been  and  Is  being  made  to 
issue  commemorative  postage  stamps  pos- 
sessing genuine  cultural  and  educational 
worth  which  will  promote  American  ideals 
at  home  and  abroad. 

3  The  Department  has  conducted  during 
the  past  year  an  Intensive  nationwide  cru- 
sade against  ot>sccnlty  In  the  malls  particu- 
larly that  directed  toward  children  Most 
natlon.'il  civic,  parental,  teacher,  and  religious 
groups  have  endorsed  this  crusade  and  are 
giving  It  their  active  support.  Congressional 
support  Is  also  widespread,  end  more  effec- 
tive legislation  assuring  mandatory  prison 
terms  for  dealers  in  obscenity  is  expected 
from  the  present  Congress. 

4.  The  need  for  Increased  poilal  rates  has 
been  emphasized  through  press,  radio,  and 
TV  outlets. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL AVIATION  AGFJ^CY  UNDER 
THE  REPUBLICAN  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
years  since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  air 
transportation  has  become  a  major  in- 
dustry affecting  all  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional life.  The  first  fully  independent 
Federal  body  devoted  entirely  to  the 
regulation  and  promotion  of  the  aviation 
Industry— the  Federal  Aviation  Agency — 
was  set  up  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Republican  administration. 

In  the  short  time  smce  its  organiza- 
tion on  January  1.  1959,  this  Agency  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  restore  to  air  trans- 
portation the  same  derjree  of  public  con- 
fidence that  has  existed  for  other  forms 
of  travel.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  compilation  of 
the  various  activities  and  regulations 
adopted  since  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compi- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Accomplishments  or  the  Federal  Aviation 
AcENCT  Under  the  Republican  Adminis- 
tration 

(A  report  prepared  personally  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of 
New  Hampshire) 

In  the  years  since  the  close  of  World  War 
n,   air  transportation  has  become  a  major 


Uidusuy  affecting  ail  aspects  of  our  national 
life.  Recognizing  the  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  foster  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  civil  aviation,  both  commercial 
and  private,  the  Republican  administration 
provided  the  leadership  which  resulted  In 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  creating  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency — the  first  fully  independent  Federal 
body  devoted  entirely  to  the  regulation  and 
promotion  of  the  aviation  industry. 

On  January  1,  1959,  the  new  Agency  ab- 
sorbed the  functions  and  personnel  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and  the 
Airways  Modernization  Board,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain duties  formerly  performed  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

The  basic  intent  of  the  administration 
and  of  Congress  was  to  establish  an  organi- 
zation with  sufliclent  power — both  of  per- 
suasion and  by  means  of  appropriate 
regulations — to  restore  to  air  transportation 
the  same  degree  of  public  confidence  as  ex- 
isted for  other  forms  of  travel.  A  former 
Air  Force  general.  E.  R.  Quesada,  who  had 
demonstrated  an  Intense  interest  in  meas- 
ures to  advance  air  safety,  was  named  by 
President  Elsenhower  to  head  the  new  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency. 

We  recaU  that  the  difficulties  confronting 
all  segmenu  of  the  aviation  industry  were 
beginning  to  assume  crisis  proportions  dur- 
ing the  early  and  mld-1950's.  Accident 
rates  were  on  the  rise.  Burgeoning  owner- 
ship of  aircraft,  both  commercial  and  pri- 
vate, thus  greatly  increasing  the  use  of 
existing  airspace  and  all  types  of  aviation 
facilities,  created  a  pressing  need  lor  im- 
mediate action. 

Greatly  expanded  programs  to  provide 
adeqiiate  air  navigation  and  air -traffic  control 
facilities  were  essential.  Revised  air  traffic 
rules  and  procedures  were  assigned  a  high 
priority. 

Other  regulations,  some  of  which  have 
been  adopted  as  many  sis  30  yearp  ago,  re- 
quired review  In  order  to  meet  present  and 
anticipated  needs.  New  aircraft  and  techni- 
cal advances  brought  about  the  necessity  for 
developing  regulations  in  fields  where  formal 
rules  hitherto   were   unneeded. 

All  such  Important  areas  have  received  at- 
tention from  PAA  and  accelerated  activity 
may  be  expected  now  that  the  Agency  has 
achieved  a  state  of  organization  which  will 
permit  It  to  fully  discharge  Its  responslblU- 
ties.  Among  the  more  important  regulations 
adopted  since  the  Agency  was  created  are 
the  following; 

1.  No  individual  who  has  reached  his  60th 
birthday  shall  be  utilized  or  serve  as  a  pilot 
on  any  aircraft  while  engaged  In  air  car- 
rier operations: 

2.  Improved  training  and  proficiency  tests 
for  copilots  of  commercial  aircraft; 

3.  Mandatory  weather  radar  for  commer- 
cial aircraft; 

4.  New  private  and  commercial  pilots  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  In- 
struction In  Instrument  flying; 

5.  Uniform  standards  of  flight  Instruction 
established  in  all  flsrlng  schools; 

6.  Medical  standards  strengthened  so  as 
to  prohibit  from  operating  aircraft  persons 
with  histories  of  diabetes  mellitus  requiring 
insulin,  coronary  artery  disease,  psychosis  or 
certain  other  mental  or  nervous  diseases, 
chronic  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  or 
epilepsy; 

7.  Private  pilots  required  to  receive  their 
medical  examinations  from  FAA-designated 
medical  examiners. 

As  indicated  by  the  first,  sixth  and  seventh 
items  listed  above,  the  Agency  has  greatly 
expanded  its  medical  program.  Recently,  a 
Bureau  of  Aviation  Medicine  was  established 
within  the  Agency  In  recognition  of  the  new 
importance  of  certain  medical  problems  as 
they  relate  to  the  operation  of  aircraft. 

Simultaneous  with  strengthening  the  reg- 
ulatory area  of  the  Apencys  functions.  Ad- 


ministrator Quesada  was  determined  that 
enforcement  measures  should  be  similarly 
Improved.  Quite  obviously,  good  regulations 
can  be  ineffective,  if  they  are  not  observed  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  directed.  While  In- 
sisting upon  absolute  fairness  in  enforce- 
ment procedures,  the  Administrator  none- 
theless seeks  to  Improve  upon  the  ratlier 
lax  pracUces  which  were  followed  In  pre- 
vious years. 

In  this  connection,  the  Agency  has  placed 
its  safety  Inspectors  on  a  round-the-clock 
schedule  in  a  concentrated  safety  inspection 
of  all  scheduled  air  carrier  training  pro- 
grams and  fiight  operations.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  this  increased  emphasis  on  compliance. 
FAA  has  ordered  Its  flight  Inspectors  to  en- 
force the  requirements  that  flight  crew 
members  remain  at  their  duty  stations  dtir- 
ing  fiight  unless  their  absence  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

During  1959,  the  Agency  undertook  ap- 
proximately 3,000  enforcement  actions 
against  persons  engaged  in  various  aviation 
pursuits.  In  many  cases,  civil  penalties, 
certificate  revocations  or  suspensions,  and 
reprimands  were  Imposed. 

The  FAA  is  becoming  increasingly  active 
In  the  field  of  airport  development.  In 
order  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
existing  Federal-aid  airport  program,  which 
provides  financial  assistance  on  a  matching 
fund  basis  to  local  communities  for  airport 
improvement  purposes,  the  Agency  has  estab- 
lished a  revised  system  of  priorities  whereby 
safety  items  of  greatest  demonstrated  need 
receive  preference  in  allocating  the  funds 
available. 

During  fiscal  year  1959.  T.\h  approved 
grants  for  436  airport  projects  involving  over 
$73  million  in  Federal  funds.  As  of  I>ecem- 
ber  31.  1959,  a  total  of  1,050  project*  were 
under  firm  contract  or  grant  agreement. 
For  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961.  Federal  grants 
of  well  over  8100  million  for  about  600  proj- 
ects have  been  authorized.  Since  1953  over 
»380  million  has  been  spent,  obligated,  or 
programed.  Major  advances  have  been  real- 
ized in  improving  the  Nation's  airports. 

It  is  evident  that  all  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  are  directly  related  to 
the  promotion  of  air  safety.  In  its  activities, 
however,  the  Af^ency  does  not  seek  to  retard 
the  healthy  growth  of  the  aWatlon  industn.- 
On  the  contrary,  the  Agency  Is  dedicated  to 
fostering  the  continued  development  of  air 
transportation — both  private  and  commer- 
cial. 

As  an  example  of  the  flexibility  which  FAA 
must  maintain  in  order  to  meet  new  ad- 
vances In  the  aviation  Industry,  we  may  re- 
fer to  the  advent  of  the  turbojet  transport  In 
air  commerce.  By  the  end  pf  1959,  the  Na- 
tion's airlines  were  operating  more  than  75 
pure  jets.  During  1960  the  carriers  will  add 
an  additional  150.  The  Introduction  of  these 
new  high  perfcrmance  aircraft  was  accom- 
plished with  a  minimum  of  incident  and 
mishap.  A  total  of  28  U.S.  airports  now 
handle  large  jei  transports. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  sought 
to  aline  Its  safety  programs  to  the  expansion 
of  jet  travel.  Last  year,  for  instance,  the 
Agency  Inaugurated  a  new  program  of  jet 
flight  training  lor  its  flight  Inspectors.  This 
program — conducted  by  the  Air  Force  at  the 
request  of  PAA — has  provided  Agency  In- 
spectors with  the  finest  jet  training  avail- 
able anjrwhere  ;n  the  world. 

The  rapid  Increase  In  jet  operations  has 
been  important  In  a  number  of  the  changes 
In  rules  and  regulations  affecting  air  carriers 
which  have  been  adopted  in  recent  months. 
As  aircraft  become  larger,  faster,  and  more 
complex,  the  public  Interest  demands  maxi- 
mum performance  standards  for  all  manu- 
facturing, maintenance,  and  operating  per- 
sonnel. 

In  still  another  step  to  keep  pace  with  the 
expansion  of  jet  travel.  FAA  has  established 
30    new    high    altitude    Jet    route    segments 
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totaling  25  455  nailes.  Radar  surveillance  for 
these  civil  Jet  operations  was  afccompllshed 
when  'he  military  permitted  PAA  to  man  and 
vitlUze  38  A;r  Defense  Command  long-range 
radars 

This  arrangement  is  a  typical  example  of 
the  present  close  relationship  which  exists 
between  the  Agency  and  the  armed  services 
In  solving  mutual  problems.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Act  fully  authorizes  such  close 
cooperation — particularly  in  airspace  and 
air  traffic   control   matters 

The  coverage  provided  by  the  ADC  radars 
supplements  PAA's  own  existing  long-range 
radar  to  provide  nationwide  radar  advisory 
service  The  combined  mlUtary-PAA  radar 
system  enables  Agency  personnel  to  track  all 
jet  flights  from  takeoff  to  touchdown  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  area  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region 

During  1959.  the  new  turbojet  aircraft 
contributed  to  a  14-percent  Increase  in  the 
revenue  passenger  miles  flown  by  the  Na- 
tion's airlines  last  year  The  total  of  ap- 
proximately 35  8  billion  was  4'2  billion  reve- 
nue passenger  miles  over  the  comparable 
figure  for  1958 

The  expansion  of  Jet  service  was  accom- 
panied by  a  similar  growth  In  all  fields  of 
aviation.  For  example,  the  number  of  stu- 
dent pilot  certificates  issued  by  PAA  rose 
from  58,107  for  1958  to  67.714  for  1959 — an 
Increase  of  17  percent 

The  vipward  trend  also  is  reflected  In  the 
Increasing  volume  of  air  traffic.  During  1959. 
se\en  PAA  towers  reported  their  typical  busy 
hrurs  showed  an  average  of  nearly  one  sched- 
uled airline  landing  or  takeoff  per  minute. 
These  busy  hour  averages  do  not  Include 
nonscheduled  operations. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  this  expanding  vol- 
ume of  air  traffic,  the  agency  expanded  Its  air 
traffic  control  system  by  commissioning  a 
new  navigational  aid  or  air  trafBc  manage- 
ment facility  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day  for  a 
total  of  365  for  the  year.  These  included.  In 
part.  72  approach  light  systems.  11  new  air- 
port traffic  control  towers,  18  long-range 
radtra.  9  precision  approach  radars,  and  2 
airport  surveUiance  radar  units.  Also  dur- 
ing the  year  FAA  contracted  for  the  con- 
struction of  6  new  air  route  traffic  qontrol 
building.?  and  1  new  traffic  coHtrol  center 
building  was  put  in  service  at  San  Antonio 
Tex. 

Earlv  m  1959  tr.p  .■v^ency  set  up  a  new  air- 
space rnanagpmp:.-  program  which  made 
available  over  6  OOi)  nr.iles  of  new  air  space 
for  civil  aviation  At  the  riose  of  the  year, 
more  than  100  areas  were  under  FAA  review 
for  revocation  or  reduction  in  size,  height, 
or  hours  in  use 

Also,  during  its  tirst  year,  the  Agency  in- 
stalled new  electronic  computers  at  six  of 
its  busier  air  traffic  control  centers.  At  the 
same  time  FAA  scientists  and  engineers  re- 
ceived delivery  of  the  first  components  of  a 
new  folly  automated  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem This  giant  computer,  called  data  proc- 
essing central,  will  handle  all  the  repetitive, 
non-declslon-making  functions  of  the  air 
traffic  controller.  Its  most  spectacular  func- 
tion, however,  is  Its  ability  to  probe,  detect, 
and  predict  conflicts  or  collision  courses. 

PAA  engineers  also  completed  plans  for  the 
Introduction  of  automatic  landing  Into  the 
national  system  of  aviation  facilities.  After 
final  development  and  thorough  testing,  all- 
weather  landing  :&  expected  to  be  in  opera- 
tion in  5  years  Planes  will  be  able  to  land 
in  all  types  of  weather  regardless  of  visibility 
conditions 

Testing  of  the  automatic  landing  system  is 
bems:;  earned  on  at  FAAs  Atlantic  City,  N.J.. 
test  center — the  first  such  Installation  to 
serve  civil  aviation  exclusively  A  former 
naval  air  station,  now  known  as  the  National 
Aviation  Facilities  Experimental  Center,  the 
center  Is  equipped  with  U  ooratorles.  model 
shops,  computer  facilities  and  other  types  of 


Instrumentation  needed  to  carry  out  the  vital 
testing  and  evaluation  of  new  systems  and 
equipment  related  to  air  safety  Just  recent- 
ly, as  a  result  of  tests  at  NAF'BC,  FAA  has 
proposed  the  adoption  on  a  nationwide  basis 
of  a  new  runway  lighting  system. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Agency  Is  en- 
gaged In  building  the  most  modern  Jet-age 
airport  In  the  world  to  serve  the  metropoli- 
tan Washington  area — Dulles  International 
Airport — named  In  hondr  of  our  late  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  construction  work  on  the 
project  Is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace  Paving 
of  the  two  north-south  runways  (each  almost 
2  miles  long)  was  completed  ahead  of  sched- 
ule and  other  runways  are  nearlng  com- 
pletion. 

Bad  weather  halted  operations  during  the 
fall  of  1959  and  has  necessitated  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  scheduled  opening  date  from 
early  1961  until  the  summer  of  that  year. 
Dulles  International  and  Washington  Na- 
tional Airports — both  operated  by  FAA — are 
the  only  major  civil  airports  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  concluding  this  summary  of  PAA  ac- 
complishments. It  should  be  mentioned  that 
PAA  Is  making  an  important  contribution  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Agency  have  been  Invited  by  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  numerous  free 
world  nations  to  advise  them  on  various  mat- 
ters relating  to  civil  aviation.  In  addition, 
representatives  of  many  foreign  countries 
have  come  to  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  FAA  facilities  and  programs 
Further,  the  Agency  Is  very  active  In  several 
International    aviation    organizations. 

As  a  result  of  these  contacts.  US.  civil 
aviation  policies,  techniques,  and  equipment 
have  become  almost  standard  throughout  the 
non-Communist  world  In  the  process  much 
good  will  has  been  generated,  thereby 
strengthening  ov-  •>-.i  .^  .►;.  other  peoples. 


LET  US  SAVF:  the  AMERICAN  GLASS 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  American  glassmaking  in- 
dustiT  is  extremely  significant  in  the 
economy  of  this  Nation  Foreign  glass 
imports  into  thi.s  country  have  created 
hardships  in  this  normally  healthy  in- 
du.stry. 

One  of  the  solutions  to  this  problem 
IS  a  higher  tarifT  rate  on  imports  of  for- 
eign glass  Yesterday  morning.  August 
17.  I  urged  the  US  TarifT  Commission  to 
increase  the  tariff  in  the  attempt  to  alter 
this  unfair  situation  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can glass  industry  finds  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Let's  Save  the  a.meric.^n  Glass  Industhy 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  some  months  West  Vir- 
ginia has  received  marked  attention  from 
magazines  and  newspapers  because  of  Its 
serious  unemployment  problem.  This,  how- 
ever. Is  not  a  current  phenomenon;  It  has 
plagued  West  Virginia  for  at  least  a  decade. 
Despite  encouraging  declines  In  unemploy- 
ment In  other  areas,  unemployment  remains 
high  In  West  Virginia,  Most  of  our  unem- 
ployment Is  the  result  of  the  continuing  de- 
cline In  coal,  glassmaking  and  the  pottery 
Industry. 

Naturally  my  attention  will  be  focused  on 
the  glassmaking  Industry. 

At  present  the  outlook  for  the  glass  in- 
dustry Is  gloomy.  The  communities  of 
Charleston  and  Huntington,  where  some  of 
the   largest  glass   plants   In   the   Nation  are 


located,  have  for  some  time  remained  on  the 
Nation's  list  of  areas  of  critical  unemploy- 
ment Even  though  the  recession  Is  over, 
the  unemployment  rate  remains  at  13  per- 
cent in  Huntington  and  87  percent  In 
Charleston  compared  with  5  4  percent  nation- 
ally Other  glass-producing  areas  are  cor- 
respondingly affected 

This  Is  significant  because  West  Virginias 
glass  Industry— both  flat  glass  and  glass- 
ware— ranks  second  In  the  Nation.  At 
Charleston  Is  located  the  world  s  largest  plate 
glass  factory.  In  such  localities  as  Charles- 
ton and  Huntington  the  unemployed  glass- 
workers  are  a  significant  factor  In  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area. 

In  the  Morgan  town  area,  alone,  three  glass- 
manufactiu-lng  plants  have  closed  down  In 
the  last  decade  In  1959  the  mayor  of  Hunt- 
ington stated  that  three  glass-manuXacturlng 
plants  had  closed  their  doors  In  the  last 
9  years  Dtirlng  the  early  1950'8  a  thousand 
workers  were  employed  in  Morgan  town's  glaac 
factories:  In  1959  employment  was  only  about 
600  Many  of  those  now  employed  work  only 
2  or  3  days  a  week 

Such  Is  the  story  of  virtually  all  centers 
of  glassmaking  In  West  Virginia— It  doesn't 
seem  to  matter  whether  It  Is  the  handmade 
glass  or  flat  glass. 

In  human  terms  tl'ls  situation  means  the 
uprooting  of  many  homes  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  alleviate  matters  Uprooted  homes 
and  unemployment  are  serious  because  mcwt 
of  the  workers  In  the  glass  Industry  are  In  the 
40-to-60-year-age  brackets.  After  20  or 
30  years'  experience  In  one  Industry  the  tran- 
sition to  another  Is  a  real  hardship  on  the 
Individual  No  man  of  middle  age  wmnU 
to  begin  again  in  a  new  industry  perhaps 
In  another  community 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  decline? 
I  am  well  aware  that  more  than  one  factor 
has  contributed  to  the  Industry's  trouble 
Sincerely,  however.  I  believe  that  to  one  fac- 
tor more  than  any  other  can  be  attributed 
the  Industry's  downXall. 

In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  single  element 
In  the  decline  of  West  Virginia's  glass  in- 
dustry Is  the  competition  of  Imports.  A 
glance  at  recent  history  will  show  this  to 
be  a  fact. 

During  the  years  1946  and  1950  when  Im- 
ports of  glass  products  were  not  substantial, 
our  domestic  Industry  flourished. 

Between  1950  and  1959  Imports  of  all  glass 
products  Into  the  United  States  Increased 
from  $14,357  million  to  W9.6  million,  or  to 
6.2  times  Its  1950  level  In  one  short  decade 
The  growth  In  imports  was  leas  spectacular 
In  1950-54.  the  1954  Imports  being  about 
double  those  of  1960.  However,  between 
1954  and  1969  the  value  of  glass  Imports 
more  than  tripled  In  value,  glass  Imports 
Increased  56  8  percent  between  1958  and 
1959  Given  this  tremendous  rate  of  growth 
It  Is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Imports  of 
glass  have  risen  at  a  rate  3^-3  times  as  fast 
as  the  increase  of  total  Imports. 

Exports  of  glass  have  not  grown  so  rapidly. 
They  have  Increased  only  1.8  times  compared 
with  a  rate  of  growth  of  all  exports  of  17 
times.  This  can  be  most  graphically  shown 
by  the  following:  In  1950  Imports  of  glass 
equaled  30  percent  of  exports;  by  1959  Im- 
ports were  6  percent  above  exports  In  value, 
showing,  for  the  first  time  an  unfavorable 
balance  In  trade. 

Even  more  startling  examples  can  be  cited 
If  Individual  classifications  of  glass  are  listed. 
In  the  same  decade.  Imjjorts  of  fiat  glass  have 
Increased  ninefold;  those  of  plain  sheet 
glass— the  largest  group  within  flat  glass  and 
representing  37  percent  of  toUl  glass  Im- 
ports— were  17.3  times  as  large  In  1959  as 
In  1950. 

Naturally,  the  Impact  of  such  a  flood  of 
Imports  affects  domestic  Industry.  Flat 
glass,  which  has  been  hardest  hit  by  foreign 
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competition,  has  experienced  Increasing  in- 
roads by  Imports.  In  1958,  15.2  percent,  by 
value,  of  fiat  glass  consumption  was  import- 
ed; the  following  year  witnessed  another  2 
percent  rise — to  17.2  percent.  I  believe  now 
as  I  thought  earlier  when  I  stated: 

"When  we  realize  the  share  of  the  domestic 
market  that  such  Imports  (of  glass)  com- 
mand, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deteriorat- 
ed conditions  in  our  domestic  glass  Indus- 
try, on  the  other.  It  Is  quite  evident  that  the 
Inroads  which  foreign  glass  imports  have 
made  In  this  country  are  not  due  to  an 
additional  demand  for  foreign  glass,  over 
and  above  a  fully  satisfied  demand  for  domes- 
tic glass.  Here  there  U  no  question  of  sup- 
plementary supply,  the  problem  Is  one  of 
displacement,  sheer  and  Rlmple,  of  domestic 
glass  by  foreign  competition." 

Why  this  continual  rise  In  imports?  In 
1959  American  flat  glass  workers  earned  an 
average  of  $3  16  an  hour.  Wages  In  our 
principal  competing  countries  are  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  that  figure. 

I  do  not  object  to  competition  when  It  Is 
fair.  We  go  to  great  lengths  to  make  com- 
petition fair  within  our  own  borders  then 
do  nothing  to  apply  the  principle  when  com- 
peting with  producers  In  foreign  countries. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  competition 
with  foreign  glass  products  Is  unfair.  It 
can  hardly  be  described  as  fair  when  we  are 
competing  with  plants  built  (or  rebuilt) 
since  World  War  II  which  pay  wages  con- 
siderably below  (often  as  much  as  75  per- 
cent) American  wages. 

Twice  segments  of  the  glass  industry  have 
petitioned  the  Tariff  Commission  for  relief 
In  1953,  as  you  know,  the  Commission  was 
divided  evenly  on  the  question  of  injury  and 
in  1959  made  no  recommendation.  To  me 
these  decisions  are  inconceivable.  How  can 
the  serious — nay.  catastrophic — conditions 
In  the  West  Virginia  glass  Industry  be  stud- 
led  without  a  reconunendatlon  for  action, 
Surely  the  tremendoiu  surge  in  Imports  Is 
a  deterrent  to  domestic  Industry.  What  we 
need  Is  a  tariff  high  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  disparity  between  American  and  for- 
eign wage  scales 
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His  tii-eless  efforts  in  behalf  of  needy 
groups  won  him  a  special  award  from  the 
City  of  Hope. 

And  as  if  his  regular  and  benefit  per- 
fonnances  were  not  enough  to  overbur- 
den Mr.  Borge  s  schedule,  he  still  makes 
it  his  business  to  find  enough  time  to 
serve  actively  as  national  chairrnan  of 
the  CARE  public  .service  committee. 

Jt  is  with  great  personal  pride  that  I 
pay  this  small  tribute  to  Victor  Borge, 
who  has  brought  and  continues  to  bring 
happiness  to  millions  of  people  throu'^h- 
out  the  world. 


VICTOR    BORGE;    A  .GREAT 
HUMANTTARIAN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  it 
was  my  great  privilege  to  visit  with  Vic- 
tor Borge  while  he  was  in  Washington 
appearing  at  the  Carter  Barron  Amphi- 
theater. 

Mr.  Borge  is  a  resident  of  Southbuiy, 
Conn.,  and  we  in  Connecticut  are  proud 
to  count  him  as  one  of  our  citizens. 

We  naturally  point  with  pride  to  his 
lofty  position  in  the  entertainment  world 
where  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  performers  in  show  business, 
but  perhaps  with  even  greater  pride  we 
look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
humanitarians  in  this  country. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  demands 
placed  upon  outstanding  performers  in 
the  entertainment  world,  but  Mr.  Borge 
has  sacrificed  much  of  his  personal  time 
to  participate  in  fund-raising  benefits 
for  numerous  organizations,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

In  Connecticut  alone,  he  has  given 
benefits  for  the  Hartford  Symphony  or- 
chestra and  each  year  gives  a  concert 
for  the  Victor  Borge  Scholarship  Fund 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut. 

Last  year,  when  he  learned  that  his 
town  of  Southbury  needed  an  ambulance, 
he  immediately  gave  a  benefit  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds. 


OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  NATIONS 
COMMUNICATIONS  MEDIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  much  these  days  about  the  obliga- 
tion of  those  in  control  of  the  Nation's 
communications  media.  We  can  no 
longer  have  any  doubt  about  the  influ- 
ential impact  of  these  sources  of  in- 
formation upon  the  thinking  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation.  It  is  gratifying  iha, 
there  are  those  in  this  field  who  have/a 
clear  understanding  of  their  obligatiohs. 
An  example  of  this  is  an  article  I  read 
recently  which  was  published  some  weeks 
ago  in  Variety.  This  column,  under  the 
heading  of  "The  Chips  Are  Down  "  by 
Mr.  Irving  Gitlin  of  NBC.  is  an  indication 
that  there  are  members  of  the  industry 
who  are  attempting  to  fulfill  a  duty  to 
.  the  N'btions  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Chips  Are  Down 
(By  Irving  Gltlln) 
Whatever  happened  to  sputnik?  Where 
has  the  sense  of  national  concern  gone? 
Those  days  when  defense,  education,  and 
the  future  of  the  Nation  were  being  widely 
and  hysterically  discussed  have  once  again 
receded  Into  the  relative  calm  of  business 
as  usual.  Since  sputnik  we  have  had  U-2. 
the  folding  of  the  summit,  Cuba,  the  Japa- 
nese riots  (and  these  are  only  the  begin- 
ning), yet  we  go  our  way  as  usual.  I  deeply 
believe  that  this  country  Is  at  a  juncture  In 
history  more  dangerous,  more  critical  than 
ever  before.  If  this  country  does  not  address 
Itself  to  the  business  at  hand  of  effective 
national  and  international  policy.  I  believe 
we  will  see  In  our  time  the  end  of  this  Na- 
tion as  we  know  It. 

This  is  not  alarmist  talk,  or  sloganeering. 
"What  are  j-ou  people  doing?"  said  a  re- 
spected British  friend  recently.  "Don't  you 
realize  you  are  facing  the  end  of  the  Western 
World?  How  can  you  go  on  as  If  nothing 
is  happening?"  He  paused  In  his  heated 
outburst,  and  then  said  quietly.  "I  have 
the  utmost  faith  In  the  genius  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  people."  But  he 
needed  to  add:  "•  •  •  provided  they  are 
given  the  facts,  and  are  told  what  their  his- 
toric situation  Is.  And  provided  there  Is  a 
mobilization  of  national  leadership  not  only 
on  a  presidential  level,  but  at  everv  responsi- 
ble level  of  the  Republic." 

What  can  we  do — we  who  presume  to  talk 
to  the  whole  Nation  In  an  evening?  What 
do  wejiave  to  say?  That  all  Is  well?  That 
boy  meets  girl?  That  Matt  Dillon  Is  the 
goldurndest  shootln'  man  ever  to  come  out 
of  Hollywood  and  Vine?  Or  are  we  going  to 
exercise  national  leadership  in  otu"  own 
areas,  to  give  people  a  chance  to  confront 
the  facts  of  life?    Are  we  going  to  give  them 


what  they  want,  or  are  we  going  to  tell 
them  what  they  have  to  know:  that  we  face 
:>  woild  in  revolution,  that  we  are  in  a  terri- 
ble fix.  that  we  will  need  new  Ideas,  new 
approaches,  and  sacrifice  If  we  are  to  make 
it.  We  who  program  the  medium — sponsor, 
agency,  salesman,  producer,  executive— bear 
a  fearful  and  individual  responsibility  and 
burden,  one  that  cannot  be  evaded,  nor 
passed  off  by  saying  "That's  not  my  Job." 
The  simple  fact  Ls  that  It  is  our  job.  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  and  if  we  don't  get 
on  with  It.  we  can  run  out  of  a  country  to 
work  In. 

SENSE  OF  PURPOSE  NEEDED 

What    can    we    do?      First,    come    to    grips 
personally  with  the  crisis  of  our  times      An 
ignorant  person  in  a  position  of  program  re- 
sponsibility is  a  national  disaster.     Second, 
apply  the  Inventive  genius,  the  imagination, 
the  resources,  the  sense  of  purpose   to   the 
area  of  the  facts.    We  need  new  ways  to  get 
the    story    across — new    formats,    new    tech- 
niques for  making  comprehensible  and  rele- 
vant the  central  Issues  of  our  time      Third 
rid  ourselves  of  those  tired  old  cliches  that 
It's  got  to  be  dull   to  be  gcxxl,   that   if  it's 
public   affairs   its   small    audience,    that  no 
sjjoneof-  will  touch  a  controversial  show,  that 
people  don't  want  the  truth,  that  you  can 
have  excitement  In  a  medium  and  still  not 
offend  anyone,  that  our  Job  is  to  keep  people 
happy.    Fourth,  talk  about  what's  important. 
Is  there  a  crisis  in  education?     Let's  get  on 
to  It.     Is  a  news  source  withholding  Infor- 
mation?    Let's  say  so.     Have  we  become   a 
Kociety    of    sacred    cows,    of    untouchables? 
Let's   exercise  our  journalistic   muscles   and 
give  the  public  a  chance  to  see  If  they  want 
It  that  way.     Is  private  Interest  plavlng  hob 
with    national    interest?      Let's    present    the 
facts.     Is  there  a   difference  of  opinion   on 
the  facts,  the  policies,  the  Issues,  the  course 
of    action?      Lets    give    the    spokesmen    a 
chance    to   have    It    out.    and    the    public    a 
chance  to  get  at  them.     Are  there  areas  of 
accomplishment,  of  positive  achievement,  of 
human  victory  over  odds,  of  spirit  and  enter- 
prise?    Let's  tell  the  story. 

Above  all.  let's  call  a  spade  a  spade  We 
no  longer  can  afford  the  disorientation  and 
disarray  of  the  current  scene.  What  tele- 
vision must  do.  said  a  friend  of  the  medium. 
Is  undertake  an  adventure  In  realism  In  an 
age  of  basic  idiocy. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OP  I960 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  11  o'clock  has  arrived;  and  at 
this  time,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
on  yesterday,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  3758,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3758  •  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  of  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  activities  affecting 
commerce,  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Prouty]  is  pending  and  2  hours— 
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1  hour  to  each  side — are  available  for  Its 
consideration,  with  the  time  for  the  two 
sides  to  be  under  the  control,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Senator  from  Vennont 
Mr  PROUTY  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  ,  Mr   Johnson  i? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEP.  Yes;  in- 
asmuch as  that  amendment  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  complete  substitute,  it  comes 
under  the  provisions  of  the  unanimous- 
coiisent  agreement,  and  1  hour  is  avail- 
able to  each  side. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment, ;n  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  is  a 
fairly  important  one,  and  if  it  were 
deemed  advisable  by  some  Senator  to 
request  the  allowance  of  additional  time 
during  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  only  way  to  obtain  additional 
time  would  be  by  unanimous  consent, 
would  It? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  KUCHEL  Suppose  a  Senator  of- 
fered a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  If  the  sub- 
stitute for  that  amendment  were  deemed 
to  be  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  bill,  would  2  hours  be 
available  for  consideration  of  that  sub- 
stitute amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  if 
It  were  a  complete  and  bona  fide  sub- 
stitute 

Mr.  KrCHEL  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  propose 
now  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
provided  it  is  agreed  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  shall  not  be  charged  to 
the  time  available  to  either  side.  If  such 
agreement  is  had.  I  would  now  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  prior  to  further 
consideration  of  the  amendments 

Therefore,  I  now  request  that  the  time 
required  for  a  quorum  call  not  be 
chai-ged  to  the  t:me  available  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection^  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr  President.  I  now  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  PROUTY'.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  is  ,so  ordered 

Mr  PROLTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my.self  30  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr  President.  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment,  offered  last  eve- 
ning, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  pending  bill  and  substitute 
new  language,  which  I  now  send  to  the 
desk.  \ 

The  purpose  of  this  modincation  ds  to 
offer  a  substitute  for  the  Kennedy\bill 
in  the  same  terms  as  the  amendment 
offered  last  evening  In  other  words, 
the  amf>ndment  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
is  a  substitute  for  the  Kennedy  bill,  usirtg 
the  language  of  the  amendment  I  offered 
last  evening  All  other  language  ofthe^ 
bill  would  remain  unchanged. 
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I  now  send  to  the  desk  my  modified 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute; 
and,  Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  my  modified  amendment,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  amendment  being  offered 
wathout  our  knowing  what  it  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  been  modified. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  without  its 
being  read. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Prouty  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  everything  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  I960'. 

"riNDINCS     AND    DECLARATION    OF    I»OLICT 

"Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  'engaged  in  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  'substantially  engaged  In  doing  busi- 
ness as  an  integral  part  of  commerce  or  of 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce.' 

"DETINrnONS 

"Skc.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (m)  of  section  3  of 
such  Act,  defining  the  term  'wage'.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
'Prorided,  That  the  cost  of  board,  lodging,  or 
other  facilities  shall  not  be  included  as  a 
part  of  the  wage  paid  to  any  employee  to  the 
extent  It  is  excluded  therefrom  under  the 
terms  of  a  bona  fide  collective-bargaining 
agreement  applicable  to  the  particular  em- 
ployee: Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  determine  the  fair  value 
of  such  board,  lodging,  or  other  facilities  for 
defined  classes  of  employees  and  In  defined 
areaa.  based  on  average  cost  to  the  employer 
or  to  groups  of  employers  similarly  situated, 
or  average  value  to  groups  of  employees,  or 
other  appropriate  measures  of  fair  value. 
Such  evaluations,  where  applicable  and  per- 
tinent, shall  be  used  In  lieu  of  actual  meas- 
ure of  cost  In  determining  the  wage  paid  to 
any  employee.' 

"(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

■  '(p)  "American  vessel"  Includes  any  ves- 
sel which  Is  documented  or  numbered  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"'(q)  "Secretary  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"'(r)  "Enterprise"  means  the  related  ac- 
tivities performed  (either  through  unified 
operation  or  common  control  >  by  any  person 
or  persons  for  a  common  business  purpose, 
and  Includes  all  such  activities  whether  per- 
formed In  one  or  more  esUbllshments  or  by 
one  or  more  corporate  or  other  organiza- 
tional units  but  shall  not  Include  the  related 
activities  performed  for  such  enterprise  by 
an  Independent  contractor:  Provided,  That 
within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection  a 
locally  owned  and  controlled  retail  or  service 
establishment  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
other  than  a  separate  and  distinct  enterprise 
by  reason  of  any  arrangement,  which  In- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited,  to  an  agreement 
(1)  that  it  win  sell,  or  sell  only,  certain 
goods  specified  by  a  particular  manufacturer, 
distributor,  or  advertiser,  or  (2)  that  It  wUl 
Join  with  other  locally  owned  and  controUed 
concerns  in  the  same  Industry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  ptirchaslng.  or  (3)  that  It 
will  have  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  the  goods 


or  use  the  brand  name  of  a  manufacturer 
distributor,  or  advertiser  within  a  ipeclfied 
area,  or  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  occupies 
premises  leased  to  it  by  a  person  who  also 
leases  premises  to  other  retail  or  service 
establishments, 

"'(8)  "SubsUntlally  engaged  In  doing 
bu«lne«s  as  an  integral  part  of  commerce  or 
of  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
means,  except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, deriving  $1,000,000  or  more  in  annual 
gross  sales  from  activities  depending  on.  or 
furthering,  movement  or  travel  in  commerce 
of  persons,  of  goods,  or  of  oommunicatlons 
or  otherwise  requiring  or  enabling  persons 
to  engage  in  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce, 

"  "(t)  "Enterprise  substantially  engaged  in 
doing  business  as  an  Integral  part  of  com- 
merce or  of  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce"  means  any  of  the  following: 

"•(1)  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one 
or  more  retail  or  service  establishment*  If  the 
annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such  enter- 
prise is  not  less  than  $1,000,000,  exclusive  of 
excise  taxes  at  the  reUll  level  which  are 
separately  stated; 

•"(2)  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one 
or  more  establishmenu  engaged  In  launder- 
ing, cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics 
If  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
enterprise  is  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  exclu- 
sive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which 
are  separately  stated; 

"■(3)  any  such  enterprise  which  is  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  operating  a  street, 
suburban,  or  interurban  electric  railway,  or 
local  trolley  or  raotorbus  carrier; 

"'(4)  any  establishment,  not  Included  in 
an  enterprise  descrlt)ed  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
(2).  or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  which  has  one 
or  more  employees  engaged  In  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  if 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  stich 
establishment  Is  not  less  than  $250,000  (or 
$350,000  In  the  case  of  an  establishment 
engaged  in  the  business  of  construction  or 
reconstruction,  or  both),  exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are  separately 
sUted; 

"■(5)  any  gasoline  service  establishment 
If  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
esUbllshment  Is  not  less  than  $250,000: 
Provided,  That  an  establlshmsnt  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  an  enterprise  substan- 
tially engaged  in  doing  business  as  an  In- 
tegral F>art  of  commerce  or  of  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce,  or  a  Mrt  of  an  enter- 
prise substantially  engaged  flTdoing  business 
as  an  Integral  part  of  commerce  or  of  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  and  the 
sales  of  such  establishment  shall  not  be 
included  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  any  enter- 
prise for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  if 
the  only  employees  of  such  establishment 
are  the  owner  thereof  or  persons  standing 
in  the  relationship  of  parent,  spouse,  or  child 
of  such  owner,' 

"SPECIAI,     OTDUS-niT     COMMITTKES     rOE     PtJIHTO 
RICO  AND   THE   VIRGIN   ISLANDS 

'Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
words  'producUon  of  goods  for  commerce' 
wherever  they  appear  the  following:  'or  em- 
ployed in  any  enterprise  substantially  en- 
gaged in  doing  business  as  an  integral  part 
of  commerce  or  of  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce". 

"MINIMtTM    WACIS 

"Sec  5.  (a)  (1)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  'who' 
in  the  portion  thereof  preceding  paragraph 
( 1  ( .  the  words  "in  any  workweek'. 

"(2»  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(1)  not  less  than  $1  15  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1960; 
not  less  than  $1.20  an  hour  during  the  second 
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year  from  such  date:  and  not  less  than  $1.25 
an  hour  thereafter,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section.' 

"(3)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In 
American  Samoa,  in  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates 
provided  by  this  subsection  or  subsection 
(b»,  not  less  than  the  applicable  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  of  a  special  in- 
dustry committee  or  committees  which  he 
shall  app>oint  in  the  same  manner  and  pur- 
suant to  the  same  provisions  as  are  applica- 
ble to  the  special  industry  committees  pro- 
vided for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
by  this  Act  as  amended  from  time  to  time." 
"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

""(b)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each 
of  his  employees  who  in  any  workweek  (it 
is  employed  In  an  enterprise  substantially 
engaged  In  doing  business  as  an  Integral 
part  of  commerce  or  of  the  production  of 
goods  for  conunerce.  as  defined  in  section 
3(t)  (1).  (2  ,  or  (3)  or  in  an  establishment 
described  in  section  3(t»  (4)  or  (5).  and 
who,  except  for  the  enactment  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1960.  would 
not  be  within  the  purview  of  this  section,  or 
(ii)  is  brought  within  the  purview  of  this 
section  by  the  amendments  made  to  section 
13(a)  of  this  Act  by  the  F.-ilr  1/abor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1960,  wages  at  rates — 
"  '( 1 )  not  less  than  $1  an  hovir  dtiring  the 
first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments;  not  less  than  $1,10  an  hour 
during  the  second  year  from  such  date  and 
thereafter; 

"'(2)  if  such  employee  is  employed  as  a 
seaman  on  an  American  vessel,  wages  at 
not  less  than  the  rate  which  will  provide  to 
the  employee,  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
wage  payment,  wages  equal  to  compensation 
at  the  hourly  rate  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  for  all  hours  during 
such  period  when  he  was  actually  on  duty 
(not  including  off-duty  periods  within  such 
period  which  are  provided  pursuant  to  the 
employment  agreement  or  periods  aboard 
ship  when  the  employee  was  not  on  watch 
and  was  not.  at  the  direction  of  a  superior 
officer,  either  performing  other  work  or 
standing  by) .' 

"(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  superseded 
In  the  case  of  any  employee  In  Puerto  Rico 
or  the  Virgin  Islands  engaged  In  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
or  employed  in  any  enterprise  substantially 
engaged  in  doing  business  as  an  integral 
part  of  commerce  or  of  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce  only  for  so  long  as  and 
Insofar  as  such  employee  Is  covered  by  a 
wage  order  heretofore  or  hereafter  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  special  Industry  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  section  5:  Provided, 
That  ( 1 )  the  following  rates  shall  apply  to 
any  such  employee  to  whom  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  would  other- 
wise apply : 

"'(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1960. 
increased  by  15  per  centum,  unless  such 
rate  or  rates  are  sujjcrseded  by  the  rate  or 
rates  prescribed  In  a  wage  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  special  Industry  committee  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (D).  Such  rate  or 
rates  shall  be  effective  during  the  one-year 
period  beginning  sixty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1960  or  one  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  most  recent  wage  order 
applicable  to  such  employee  theretofore  Is- 


sued by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  special  Industry  commit- 
tee appointed  under  section  5.  whichever  is 
later. 

""'(Bl  During  the  one-year  period  im- 
mediately following  the  expiration  of  the 
one-year  period  during  which  the  rate  or 
rates  provided  by  paragraph  (A)  apply,  not 
less  than  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (A),  Increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  5  per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates 
applicable  under  the  most  recent  wage  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1960. 

"■  "(C)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  one-year 
period  during  which  the  rate  or  rates  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (B)  apply,  not  less  than 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(B),  Increased  by  5  per  centum  of  the  rate 
or  rates  applicable  under  the  most  recent 
wage  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1960. 

"'■(D)  Any  employer  or  group  of  employers 
employing  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  an 
Industry  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islanas 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  in  writing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee In  accordance  with  section  5  to  rec- 
ommend the  minimum  rate  or  rates  to  be 
paid  such  employees  in  lieu  of  the  rate  or 
rates  provided  by  paragraph  (A),  Any  such 
application  shall  be  filed  within  60  days 
following  the  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1960.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  promptly  consider  such  applica- 
tion and  may  appoint  a  special  Industry 
committee  only  If  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe,  on  the  basis  of  financial  and 
other  information  contained  In  the  applica- 
tion, that  compliance  with  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (A)  will  substan- 
tially curtail  employment  in  such  industry. 
The  Secretary's  decision  upon  any  such  ap- 
plication shall  be  final. 

"'(E)  In  the  event  a  wage  order  has  not 
been  issued  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  special  Industry  committee,  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (D),  prior  to 
the  effective  date  provided  by  paragraph  (A), 
the  percentage  increase  provided  by  para- 
graph (A)  shall  take  effect  on  such  effec- 
tive date  except  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployees of  an  employer  who  filed  an  appli- 
cation under  paragraph  (D)  and  who  files 
with  the  Secretary  an  undertaking  with  a 
surety  or  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  payment  to  his  employees  of  an 
amount  sufficient  to  compensate  such  em- 
ployees for  the  difference  between  the  wages 
they  actually  receive  and  the  wages  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  this  subsection.  The 
Secretary  shall  be  empowered  to  enforce  such 
undertaking  and  any  sums  recovered  by  him 
shall  be  held  In  a  special  deposit  account 
and  shall  be  paid,  on  order  of  the  Secretary, 
directly  to  the  employee  or  employees  af- 
fected. Any  such  sum  not  paid  to  an  em- 
ployee because  of  inability  to  do  so  within 
a  period  of  three  years  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

"'(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee 
to  whom  subsection  (b)  would  otherwise 
apply,  the  Secretary  shall  within  sixty  days 
alter  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1960  appoint  a 
special  industry  committee  In  accordance 
with  section  5  to  recommend  the  highest 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates,  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  prescribed  by  section  8. 
not  In  excess  of  the  applicable  rate  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (b),  to  be  applicable  to 
such  employee  In  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  by  subsection  (b).  The  rate  or 
rates  recommended  by  the  special  industry 
committee  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
such  emploj-ee  upon  the  effective  date  of  the 
wage  order  Issued  pursuant  to  such  recom- 
mendation but  not  before  sixty  days  after 


the  effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1960. 

""  (3)  The  provisions  of  section  8  shall  be 
applicable  to  special  Industry  committees 
appointed  under  this  subsection.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  industry  committee 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (Di  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any  special  Industry 
committee  required  to  be  appointed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8.  except  that  no  special  industry 
committee  appointed  for  any  industry  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8  shall  hold  any  hearing  within  one 
year  after  a  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates 
for  such  industry  shall  have  been  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  by  a  special  Industry 
committee  appointed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(D).  The  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  pre- 
scribed by  this  subsection  shall  be  in  effect 
only  for  so  long  as  and  Insofar  as  such 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  have  not  been 
superseded  by  a  wage  order  fixing  a  higher 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  (but  not  In 
excess  of  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in 
subsection  (ai  or  subsection  (b)  )  hereafter 
issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee appointed  under  section  5.' 

"MAXIMUM    HOURS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7 
Of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  designating  such 
subsection  as  subsection  ( a  i  ( 1 ) .  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  'who'  the  words  'In  any  work- 
week', and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  'and'  In  lieu  thereof  and  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph  (2)  : 

"'(2)  No  employer  shall  employ  any  of 
his  employees  who  In  any  workweek  (1)  is 
employed  In  an  enterprise  substantially  en- 
gaged In  doing  business  as  an  Integral  part 
of  commerce  or  of  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  as  defined  in  section  3(t)  ( 1 ) . 
(2).  or  (3),  or  in  an  establishment  described 
In  section  3(t)(4).  and  who.  except  for  the 
enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1960,  would  not  be  within 
the  purview  of  this  subsection,  or  (11)  is 
brought  within  the  purview  of  this  subsec- 
tion by  the  amendments  made  to  section  13 
of  this  Act  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1960 — 

"'(A)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty- 
five  hoiu^  during  the  second  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1960  and  thereafter, 
unless  such  employee  receives  compensation 
for  his  employment  in  excess  of  the  hours 
above  specified  a:  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  tlmos  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he  is  employed.' 

"(b)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'In  ex- 
cess of  forty  hours  In  the  workweek'  In  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'In  excess  of  the  maxlmxmi  work- 
week applicable  to  such  employee  under  sub- 
section   (a)'. 

"(2)  Such  subsection  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  clause  (3)  thereof  and  the 
portion  of  such  subsection  which  follows 
clause  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"  '(3)  for  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  workweeks  in  the  aggregate 
In  any  calendar  year  ( i )  In  an  Industry  found 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  l>e  of  a  seasonal 
nature,  or  (ID  In  an  Industry  engaged  In 
the  first  processing  of,  or  In  canning  or  pack- 
ing perishable  or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  or 
vegetables,  or  in  the  first  processing,  within 
the  area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary),  of  any  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural commodity  during  seasonal  operations. 
or  in  handling,  slaughtering,  or  dressing 
poultry  or  live5tc>ck:  Provided.  That  in  any 
Industry  to  which  both  clauses  (li  and  (11) 
apply,  such  period  shall  not  exceed  ten  work- 
weeks In  the  agpegate  In  rhv  calendar  year. 
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and  ir  such  employee  receives  compensation 
for  empioyment  in  excess  of  twelve  hours  in 
any  workday,  or  for  employment  in  excess  of 
erty-six  hours  In  any  workweelc  as  the  case 
may  be,  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  is 
employed.  In  the  case  of  any  employee  em- 
ployed tn  an  Industry  to  which  both  i  i )  and 
(li>  of  clause  (3)  apply,  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (at  shall  not  apply  during  a 
period  or  periods  of  not  more  than  ten  work- 
weeks in  the  aggregate  in  any  calendar  year, 
which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  period  or 
p?riods  provided  with  respect  to  such  em- 
ployee in  clause  (3) .' 

••(C)  Subsection  ic)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  everything 
therein  after  the  semicolon  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  of  the  semicolon  a  period. 
.  "(d)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  forty  in  a  workweek'  and  Inserting  iu 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  workweek  applicable  to  such  em- 
pJoyee  under  subsection   (a)'. 

"(e)  Paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'forty  hours'  and  insertmg  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  'the  maximum  workweek  ap- 
plicable to  such  employee  under  subsection 
(«'■• 

"(f)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  'forty 
hours'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the 
maximum  workweek  applicable  to  stich  em- 
ployee under  subsection  (a)'.  (2)  by  striking 
out  'section  6(a)'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  6 
(Whichever  may  be  applicable)',  and  (3)  by 
striking  out  'forty  In  any'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'such  maximum' 

"(g)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'forty  hours' 
both  times  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  followlne:  'the  maximum 
workweek  applicable  to  such  employee  under 
such  subsection'. 

'  V.<iGE     )RDER.S    IN-    PUERTO    RICO   AND  THE    VIRGIN 
ISLANDS  "^ 

"Sec  7  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  'production  of  goods  for  commerce' 
where  they  appear  in  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  'or  with  respect  to  any  enterprise 
In  Puerto  Rico  or  In  the  Virgin  Islands  sub- 
st«ntlally  engaged  in  doing  business  as  an 
Integral  part  of  commerce  or  of  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce';  and  by  insert- 
ing after  such  words  where  they  appear  in 
the  second  sentence  the  following;  'or  in 
any  enterprise  substantially  engaged  In  do- 
ing business  as  an  Inte^al  part  of  commerce 
or  of  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce'. 

"CHILD    LABOR    PROVISIONS 

'Sec  8.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
rlcKl  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'or  in  any  enterprise 
substantially  engaged  In  doing  business  as 
an  integral  part  of  commerce  or  of  the  pro- 
duction of  g(X)ds  for  commerce". 

I  "exemptions 

"Sec.  9.  Subsections  (ai  and  (b)  of  section 
13  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  '  ( a  I  The  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to — 

"'(1)  any  employee  employed  in  a  bona 
fide  executive,  administrative,  or  profes- 
sional capacity,  or  In  the  capacity  of  outside 
salesman,  or  any  employee  employed  by  a 
hotel,  motel  or  an  establishment  primarily 
engaged  in  the  preparation  or  offering  of  food 
or  beverages  for  human  consumption  In  an 
occupation;  or 

"■(2)  any  employee  employed  by  any  re- 
tail or  service  establishment  i  except  an  es- 
taljiishment   In   an   enterprise    described   In 


section    3(tj(l)     or    an    f>stabn.';hment    de- 
scribed   In    section    3,t)!5),    more    th£_n    60 
per  centum  of  which  establlshmenfs  annual 
dollar  ^lume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  is 
made  wkhln  the  State  In  which  the  estab- 
lishment Is  located.     A  "retail  or  service  es- 
tablishment"  shall   mean   an    establishment 
75  per  centum  of  whose  annual  dollar  vol- 
ume of  sales  of  goods  or  services  (or  of  both) 
is  not  for  resale  and  Is  recognized  as  retail 
sales  or  services  In  the  particular  Industry;  or 
"'(3)    any  employee  employed   by   an   es- 
tablishment (except  an  establishment  In  an 
enterprise  described  In  section  3(t)(2))  en- 
gaged  in   laundering,  cleaning,  or   repairing 
clothing  or  fabrics,  more  than   50   per  cen- 
tum of  which  establishment's  annual  dollar 
volume    of   sales    of   such    services    is    made 
within  the  State  in  which  the  establishment 
Is  located:  Provided,  That  75  per  centum  of 
such  establishment's  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  of  such  services  is  made  to  customers 
who  are  not  engaged   In   a  mining,   manu- 
facturing,   transportation,    or    communica- 
tions business:    Provided  further.  That  this 
exemption  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
of  any  such  establishment  which  has  an  an- 
nual dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such  services 
of  $250,000  or  more  and  which  Is  engaged  In 
substantial  competition  In  the  same  metro- 
politan area  with  an  establishment  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  whose  annual  dollar  volume 
of  sales  of  such  services  Is  made  within  the 
State  In  which  it  Is  located:  or 

"'(4)  any  employee  employed  by  an  es- 
tablishment which  qualifies  as  an  exempt  re- 
tail establishment  under  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection  and  Is  recognized  as  a  retail  es- 
tablishment in  the  particular  Industry  not- 
withstanding that  such  establishment  makes 
or  processes  at  the  retail  establishment  the 
goods  that  it  sells:  Prortded,  That  more  than 
85  per  centum  of  such  establishments  an- 
nual dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  so  made 
or  processed  Is  made  within  the  State  In 
which  the  establishment  is  located;  or 

"  '(5)  any  employee  employed  In  the 
catching,  taking,  propagating,  harvesting, 
cultivating,  or  farming  of  any  kind  of  fish, 
shellfish,  crtistacea.  sponges,  seaweeds,  or 
other  aquatic  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  or  In  the  first  processing,  canning,  or 
packing  such  marine  products  at  sea  as  an 
incident  to  or  In  conjunction  with  such  fish- 
ing operations.  Including  the  going  to  and 
returning  from  work  and  loading  and  un- 
loading when  performed  by  any  such  em- 
ployee; or 

"'(6)  any  employee  employed  In  agricul- 
ture or  In  connection  with  the  operation  or 
maintenance  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  or 
waterways,  not  owned  or  operated  for  profit, 
or  operated  on  a  share-crop  basis,  and  which 
are  used  exclusively  for  supply  and  storing 
of  water  for  agriculture  purposes;  or 

"'(7)  any  employee  to  the  extent  that 
such  employee  is  exempted  by  regulations  or 
orders  of  the  Secreury  Issued  under  section 
14;  or 

"■(8)  any  employee  employed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of  any  weekly, 
semiweekly.  or  dally  newspaper  with  a  cir- 
culation of  less  than  four  thousand  the  major 
part  of  which  circulation  is  within  the 
county  where  printed  and  published  or  coun- 
ties contiguous  thereto;  or 

"  '(9)  any  employee  employed  in  a  motion 
picture  theater;   or 

••'(10)  any  Individual  employed  within 
the  area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary),  engaged  In  handling,  packing, 
storing,  ginning,  compressing,  pasteurizing, 
drying,  preparing  In  their  raw  or  natural 
state,  or  canning  of  agricultural  or  hor- 
ticultural commodities  for  market,  or  In 
making  cheese  or  butter  or  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts; or 

"  '(11)  any  switchboard  operator  employed 
by  an  Independently  owned  public  telephone 


exchange   which  has   not   more   than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  stations;  or 

"'(12)  any  employee  of  an  employer  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  operating  taxi- 
cabs;  or 

"  '(13)  any  employee  or  proprietor  In  a  re- 
tall  or  service  establishment  which  qualifies 
as  an  exempt  retail  or  service  establishment 
under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  provisions  of  sections  6 
and  7  would  not  otherwise  apply,  engaged  in 
handling  telegraphic  messages  for  the  public 
under  an  agency  or  contract  arrangement 
with  a  telegraph  company  where  the  tele- 
graph message  revenue  of  such  agency  does 
not  exceed  1500  a  month;  or 

"  '( 14)  any  employee  employed  as  a  seaman 
on  a  vessel  other  than  an  American  vessel;  or 
"'(15)  any  employee  employed  in  plant- 
ing or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or 
felling  timber,  or  In  preparing  or  transport- 
ing logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the 
mill,  processing  plant,  railroad,  or  other 
transportation  terminal.  If  the  number  of 
employees  employed  by  his  employer  In  such 
forestry  or  lumbering  operations  doe*  not 
exceed  twelve 

"'(16)  any  employee  employed  by  a  retail 
establishment  eagaged  In  the  business  of  sell- 
ing automobiles  or  trucks 

"  '(b)  The  provuions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to— 

"'(1)  any  employee  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
power  to  establish  qualifications  and  maxi- 
mum hours  of  service  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act.  1935;  or 

"  "(2)  any  employee  of  an  employer  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act;  or 

"'(3)  any  employee  of  a  carrier  by  air 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Utle  II  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act;  or 

"'(4)  any  employee  employed  In  the  can- 
ning, processing,  marketing,  freezing,  curing, 
storing,  packing  for  shipment,  or  distribut- 
ing of  any  kind  of  fish,  shellfish,  or  other 
aquatic  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life, 
or  any  bj-product  thereof;  or 

"'(5)  any  Individual  employed  as  an  out- 
side buyer  of  poultry,  eggs,  cream,  or  milk.  In 
their  raw  or  natural  state;  or 

"'(6)  any  employee  employed  as  a  sea- 
man; or 

"'(7)  any  employee  of  a  street,  suburban, 
or  Interurban  electric  railway,  or  local  trolley 
or  motor  bus  carrier,  not  Included  In  other 
exemptions  contained  In  this  section;  or 

•"(9)  any  employee  of  a  gasoline  service 
station;  or 

"'(10)  any  employee  employed  as  an  an- 
nouncer, news  editor,  or  chief  engineer  by  a 
radio  or  television  station  the  major  studio 
of  which  Is  located  In  a  city  or  town  which 
has  not  more  than  50,000  population  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  available  decennial  census 
and  which  Is  not  Included  within  a  stand- 
ard metropolitan  area,  as  defined  and 
designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
which  has  a  total  population  In  excess  of 
60.000.' 

"PENALTHS  and   injunction    PaOCEEDUfCS 

"Sec  10.  (a)  Section  16(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  'The  right  provided  by 
this  subsection  to  bring  an  action  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  employee,  and  the  right  of 
any  employee  to  become  a  party  plaintiff  to 
any  such  action,  shall  terminate  upon  the 
filing  of  a  complaint  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  an  action  under  section  17  In 
which  restraint  Is  sought  of  any  further 
delay  In  the  payment  of  unpaid  minimum 
wages,  or  the  amount  of  unpaid  overtime 
compensation,  as  the  case  may  be.  owing  to 
such  employee  under  section  6  or  section  7 
of  this  Act  by  an  employer  liable  therefor 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection." 


1960 


"(b)  Section  17  of  such  Act  Is -amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
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"  'INJUNCTION   PaOCEZDINOS 

"'Sec.  17.  The  district  courts,  together 
with  the  United  BU-ves  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court 
of  the  Virgin  Island.,,  and  the  District  Court 
of  Guam  shall  havo  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  ,'lolatlons  of  section  15 
including  In  the  case  of  violations  of  sec- 
tion 15(a)  (2)  the  restraint  of  anv  with- 
holding of  payment  of  minimum  wages  or 
overtime  compensation  found  by  Uie  court  to 
bo  due  to  employees  uuder  Uils  Act  (except 
siuiis  which  employee*  are  barred  from  re- 
covering, at  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  aeUon  to  restrain  the  violations  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the 
Portal -to-Portal  Act  of  1947)  • 


"EJTECTIVE  DATE 

"S«c.  11.  ThU  Act  ahall  take  effect  ou 
January  1.  1961." 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, v,lll  the  Serator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion!' 

Mr  PROiriY     Yes. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Will  the 
Senator  give  us  some  idea  of  what  his 
amendment  is  about?  Will  he  give  us  a 
brief  explanation? 

Mr.  PROUTT.  That  Is  what  I  intend 
to  do  in  the  course  of  my  remark.s. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  there  is  a  printed  copy  of  the 
amendment  available  to  the  Senator 
While  I  have  offered  it  in  the  natui-e 
of  a  substitute,  this  is  the  essence  of  what 
I  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  PROITIT  I  yield,  with  the  un- 
derstandiiiK  U.at  i  do  not  lose  the  floor 
Mr.  KL'CHEL.  With  that  under- 
sUnding.  I  desire  to  ask  whether  the 
Chair  has  ruled  that  the  present  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  so  that  2 
houjs  will  be  available  for  di.scussion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair 

Mr.  PROUTT.  Mr  President.  I  am 
offerlnR  this  amendment  as  a  compro- 
mise, I  feel  It  contains  provisions  to 
which  those  holding  varying  views  on 
the  minimum  wage  bill  can  repair  in 
good  conscience 

I  think  it  is  my  responsibility,  as  one 
who  behevcs  that  changes  in  the  present 
minimum  watre  law  are  necassary,  to  do 
what  I  can  to  make  certain  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  law  rather  than  an  issue. 
I  think  the  American  people  should 
know,  and  I  think  the  workine  men  and 
women  of  this  country  should  know  that 
merely  to  introduce  legislation,  knowing 
that  its  chances  of  being  enacted  into 
aw  are  ver>-  minimal  is.  to  say  the  least 
being  poliUcally  unrealistic 

I  should  like  to  say  also  that,  based  on 
the  votes  which  were  taken  on  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  in  the  Senate  yesterday 
and  also  taking  into  consideration  the 
bill  which  was  passed  in  the  House,  un- 
less we  have  some  form  of  compromise 
which  is  reasonable  and  realistic,  wc  may 
be  very  certain  that  we  are  not  going 
to  have  legislation  during  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 
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It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  offer' n^ 
my  amendment  i  offer  it  as  a  com- 
Jjromise.  I  offer  :t  as  a  package  because 
quite  frankly,  there  are  some  provisions 
^n  my  amendment  w>iich  I  would  not  tje 
able  to  find  myself  in  accord  with  or 
vote  for,  if  they  were  offered  a.«;  .separate 
amendments  without  the  other  pro- 
visions which  I  believe  .■should  be  in- 
corporated in  the  bill  also  be:r-g  included 
In  other  words,  this  is  a  ve:  .s;on  m  which 
I  think  we  can  bring  our  varyins  views 
together  and  produce  workable  effectne 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee.  I  voted  to  report  the  bill  to 
the  Senate.  I  offered  several  amend- 
ments in  the  committee  which  were  ap- 
proved, and  which  I  think  strengthen 
the  measure  considerably;  but  I  have 
noticed  that  there  are  certain  basic 
weaknesses  in  the  bill,  particularly  the 
minimum  level  applying  to  newly  covered 
workers  is  such  that  it  could  create  real 
problems. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  put  his  finger 
on  one  of  the  outstanding  difficulties 
when  he  said : 

Many  of  the  firms,  including  thousands  of 
small  businesses,  which  would  be  brought 
under  the  act  for  the  first  time  would  be 
required  to  adjust  to  increased  wage  costs  of 
50  percent  or  more. 

This  is  a  very  substantial  increa.<;e  and 
I  think  we  must  be  economically  realistic 
and  take  this  factor  into  consideration. 
We  must  take  great  precaution.s  in 
order  that  any  action  we  may  take  will 
not  result  In  extensive  curtailment  of 
employment  and  economic  dislocation 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1955 
when  the  minimum  wage  was  increased 
from  75  cents  to  $1.  with  no  extension 
of  coverage,  more  than  2  million  work- 
ers, or  8.4  percent  of  all  of  the  then  cov- 
ered workers,  were  paid  less  than  $1  and 
received  a  wage  increase. 

In  contrast,  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration would  both  extend  the  coverage 
and  Increase  the  minimum  wage     With 
relation  to  the  24  million  workers  now 
covered  by  the  act^I  think  these  are 
factors  which  must  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration— the    bill    would    require 
wage   increases   in    the    fii-st    year    for 
2,420.000   workers,   or    10.2   percent      A 
year  later  the  wages  of  these  2.420  000 
workers   and  of   an   additional   583  000 
workers  paid   between   $1.15   and   $i  20 
would  be  increased  to  $1.20;  and  so  on 
The  economic  impact  of  that  is  going  to 
be  severe. 

The  Department  of  Labor  reports,  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Congress  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  4td  •  of 
the  act.  show  that  it  took  over  3  years 
to  make  a  reasonably  complete  adjust- 
ment to  the  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  from  75  cents  to  $1.     Even  after 
the  expiration  of  3  years,  the  extent  of 
concentration  of  workers  at  the  $1  level 
wa.s  much  greater  than  it  had  been  when 
that  rate   was   enacted,   although   only 
8.4  percent  of  the  covered  workers  had 
been  affected.    Obviously,  in  enacting  an 
increase  affecting  over  15  percent  of  the 
workers,    nearly    twice    the    percentage 
affected  by  the  1956  increase,  we  must 
recognize  we  run  the  risk  of  some  eco- 


nomic   dislocation,    causing    unemploy- 
ment. 

The  Depanrncnt  of  Labor  studies  dem- 
onstrates ttiat  employers  affected  by  the 
increased  wage  costs  used  a  vanetv  of 
actions  to  adjust  to  the  new  labor"  ex- 
pense. This  IS  what  a  Libiaiy  of  Con- 
gress report  has  to  say  about  thr  mat- 
ter: 

The  Department  studied  the  actions  of 
1.105  plants  In  the  low- wage  industries.  It 
found  that  45  percent  of  the  plants  in- 
creased expenditures  for  machinery  and 
equipment;  almost  one  out  of  four  plants 
attempted  to  Increase  productivltv  through 
changes  In  work  procedures:  about  one  out 
of  seven  firms  reported  recTuctlon  In  labor 
force. 

If  the  committee  bill  is  enacts  as 
writt-en,  assuming  it  passes  the  Con- 
gress, assuming  it  does  not  leceive  a 
Presidential  veto— and  I  think  none  of 
those  as.sumptions  can  he  taken  for 
granted   by   any   means — bu  mess   con- 


cems  may  put  on  a  larger  number  of 
employees  working  shorter  hours,  to  re- 
duce costs,  or  get  nd  of  workers  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  are  less  pro- 
ductive. If  Congress  does  not  make  the 
right  decision  in  framing  a  fair  labor 
standards  bill,  it  wll!  find  n.self  helping 
some  workers  m  need  of  mn.im'om  wage 
protection  and  taking  away  the  lobs  of 
other  large  numbers  of  low-paid"  work- 
er?. 

In  this  connection  I  should  l.ke  xo 
point  out— and  I  thirJt  this  informa- 
tion is  most  important^ — that,  acc-.-rding 
to  the  best  iiiformat-on  I  iiave  been  able 
to  obtain  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, m  the  retail  trade  profits  on  sales 
before  taxes  average  about  2  52  percent 
01  sales,  and  m  the  retail  trade  profits 
after  taxes  amount  to  only  lis  percent 
of  sales. 

I  think  we  can  see  from  those  figures 
the  impact  which  may  result  unltss  we 
exercise  caution  and  economic  good  sense 
in  acting  on  the  present  pending  legis- 
lation. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  imtially  extended  cover- 
age to  11  million  employees.     Tiie  bill 
was  in  that  form  when  it  was  reported 
to  the  full  committee.     We  all  recog- 
nized that  we  had  become  completely 
um-ealistic  and  unreasonable  in  taking 
such  a  step  as  that,  in  one  fell  swoop 
This  would  have  had  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  would  have  affected  the  jobs  of  a 
great  many  workers  in  many  industries 
and     in     many     retaH     organizations 
throughout  the  country. 

It  would  have  had  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic impact  upon  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  it  would  have  afTected  the 
jobs  of  a  great  many  workers  in  many 
industries  and  many  retail  organizations 
throughout  the  country-.  For  that  rea- 
son we  have  tried  to  prune  where  realism 
and  economic  good  sense  seemed  to  jus- 
tify it.  Basically  we  think  we  have  come 
up  with  a  bill  which,  if  amended  in  cer- 
tain important  respects,  will  serve  a  very 
useful  purpose,  will  be  fair  and  equitable 
to  the  working  people  of  this  country 
and  particularly  to  those  working  in  con- 
cerns which  are  not  now  covered.    It  will 
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enhance  the  standard  of  living  to  some 
extent  and  m  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
not  work  an  unreasonable  hardship  upon 
the  employer  or  upon  the  general  public 
as  a  result  of  increased  prices. 

Mr  President,  on  some  occasions  a 
memoer  of  the  press  can  sense  the  mood 
of  the  Senate  on  important  proposed 
legislation  sooner  than  many  Members 
of  this  body  I  think  that  such  a  devel- 
opment ha.s  taken  place  with  respect  to 
the  minimum-wage  bill. 

The  excerpts  which  I  am  about  to  read 
bring  sharply  into  focus  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  is  now  in  a  state  of  drift,  and 
that  If  direction  is  not  forthcoming  there 
will  be  no  wage  and  hour  legislation  en- 
acted at  the  present  session.  I  point  out 
that  that  is  applicable  to  Congress  as  a 
whole 

I  quote  now  from  a  well-written  article 
which  accurately  gages  the  present 
trend ; 

Sentiment  Is  growing  among  Democratic 
Senators  for  narrowing  the  scope  of  tlie 
minimum-wage  bill. 

The  Democrats  appear  to  be  turning  to  a 
compromise  proposal. 

I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  rumors  rela- 
tive to  possible  compromises.  I  have  not 
seen  any  of  the  proposed  amendments 
as  yet,  but  I  think  without  a  compromise 
of  some  sort  the  country  may  well  under- 
stand, and  particularly  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  country  may  well  understand 
and  know,  that  no  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation will  be  enacted  at  this  session  of 
Coni;re.s.s.  We  may  have  an  issue,  but 
we  shall  have  no  law.  I  am  sure  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  workmg  people  in  the 
United  States  much  prefer  to  have  a  law 
and  much  prefer  to  have  some  action 
taken  at  this  s-^SvSion  of  Congress  than 
to  have  it  simply  made  a  campaign  issue 
during  the  next  several  months. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  amendment  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk  I  hope  will  con- 
geal support  behind  the  minimum  wace 
bill  and  make  it  possible  for  the  Senate 
to  act  on  such  a  bill  and  proceed  to  other 
pressing  measures  I  am  submitting  this 
amendment  and  I  am  calling  it  up  for 
a  vote  because,  as  I  suggested  earlier,  I 
think  it  IS  a  fair  realistic,  and  reason- 
able compromise. 

My  amendment  would  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  provisions  in  the  bill  relating 
to  workers  who  are  presently  covered  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  pointed  out  in  a  speech  on  the  floor 
some  days  ago  that  I  think  those  who 
are  engaged  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries can  stand  this  without  severe  dis- 
location. The  profit  of  manufacturers, 
roughly,  after  taxes,  is  somewhere 
around  7  percent,  on  the  national  level. 
As  I  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago.  the 
profit  in  the  retail  field,  after  taxes,  is 
only  about  1.8  percent.  I  think  the 
manufacturers  in  the  country,  and  in- 
dustry generally,  can  stand  an  increase 
on  a  graduated  basis,  which  is  proposed 
in  the  bill. 

I  .should  like  to  point  out.  first,  that 
my  amendment  would  reduce  the  cover- 
age of  new  workers  from  approximately 
5  million,  which  is  the  figure  used  for  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee,  to 
approximately  4  million.  It  would'  do 
this  by  providing  a  complete  exemption 


for  hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  auto 
dealers. 

I  might  suggest  that  waitresses,  who 
receive  a  substantial  part  of  their  wages 
in  the  form  of  tips,  are  excluded  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee.  They 
are  not  included  at  the  present  time. 
The  others  in  that  particular  activity, 
such  as  chefs.  I  am  sure  receive  wages 
well  above  the  minimum  wage  stand- 
ards called  for  in  the  bill  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  or  does  he  wish  to  con- 
clude his  statement? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  at  this  time. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
to  repeat  the  particular  groups  he  men- 
tioned which  are  excluded.  I  caught 
some  of  them,  but  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so.  I  shall  go  into  that  matter  in  more 
detail  later. 

My  amendment  will  exempt  all  em- 
ployees of  hotels,  motels,  restaurants, 
and  auto  dealers.  In  addition  to  that, 
as  the  result  of  the  change  in  my  defini- 
tion of  interstate  commerce,  it  will  re- 
duce coverage  further,  by  approximately 
150,000  people,  in  respect  to  those  em- 
ployed in  doctors"  or  lawyers'  offices, 
insurance  offices,  or  something  else  at 
the  local  level,  who  might  be  construed  to 
be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  under 
the  concept  which  has  been  brought 
forth  in  the  bill. 

Mr.    CARLSON.     Mr.    President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  PROUTY.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.     CARLSON      What     would     the 
Senators   proposal   do   with   respect   to 
retail  services  and  retail  sales? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  million-dollar 
concept  which  is  in  the  bill  at  the  pre.sent 
time  would  be  retained.  However.  I 
would  increase  the  wage  the  second  year 
to  $1.10  an  hour. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  that  goes 
beyond  what  is  proposed  in  the  present 
bill.  I  would  leave  the  overtime  provi- 
sion at  45  hours.  The  program  would 
terminate  at  that  level.  In  other  words. 
it  would  not  continue  with  $1.15  and  up 
to  $1.25.  as  suggested  in  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee. 

I  shall  include  these  figures  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
comment.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
explanation  the  Senator  has  made  and 
the  proposal  he  has  submitted.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  ever-increasing 
pressure  of  Increased  costs  which  will 
further  reduce  farm  income.  After  the 
Senator  has  concluded,  if  he  will  be  kind 
enough  to  yield  to  me  for  2  or  3  min- 
utes of  his  time,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
that  briefly. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Piesident,  my 
amendment  would  further  facilitate  the 
adjustment  of  the  retail  and  service 
trades  to  Federal  regulation  by  an  alter- 
ation of  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
rates  in  the  bill  applicable  to  newly  cov- 
ered workers. 


The  bill  approved  by  the  committee 
provides  initially  for  a  dollar  minimum 
wage  rate  for  newly  covered  workers. 
This  would  require  increases  for  roughly 
20  percent  of  the  3  million  newly  cov- 
ered workers  in  retail  trade.  The  bill 
would  also  require  successive  increases 
in  the  rate  to  $1.05.  $1.15,  and  $1.25  so 
that  at  the  end  of  4  years  the  wages  of 
several  hundred  thou.sand  more  workers 
in  the  retail  trade  would  have  to  be 
raised,  bringing  the  total  to  well  over  a 
million.  These  increases  in  wages,  af- 
fecting nearly  half  of  all  retail  employees 
brought  under  the  act  for  the  first  time, 
might  well  cause  substantial  tui'tailment 
of  employment  and  economic  dislocation. 
Statutory  provision  for  mandatory  in- 
creases to  take  effect  far  into  the  future 
is  a  hazardous  undertaking.  It  would 
be  much  safer  to  provide  for  only  one 
increase  in  the  rate,  to  take  effect  in  1 
year. 

Certainly,  none  of  us  knows  what  the 
economic  conditions  are  going  to  be  in 
this  counti-y  3  or  4  years  from  now.  I 
think  we  are  treading  on  very  thin  ice  if 
we  attempt  to  anticipate  what  conditions 
may  prevail  at  that  time.  For  example, 
we  might  be  in  the  throes  of  a  recession, 
yet  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  even  during  a 
recession,  if  one  should  exist,  employers 
would  be  forced  to  increase  the  wage 
rates  of  employees'.  We  certainly  know- 
that  would  have  most  unfortunate  reper- 
cussions on  the  economic  system,  both 
upon  employers  and  upon  employees 
alike.  It  is  to  get  away  from  that  par- 
ticular danger  that  I  would  restrict  the 
amendment  to  the  2-year  period. 

Statutory  provision  for  mandatory  in-  # 
creases  to  take  effect,  as  I  suggested,  far 
in  the  future.  Is  a  most  hazardous  under- 
taking. It  would  be  much  safer  to  pro- 
vide for  only  1  year,  as  I  suggested  a 
minute  ago. 

An  increase  at  that  time  to  $1  10  an 
hour  would  constitute  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  the  establishment  of  an  ade- 
quate minimum  wage  level  for  newly 
covered  workers. 

I  wish  to  point  out — and  I  shall  do  so 
later — that  under  my  proposal  the  work- 
ers of  this  country  employed  in  the  newly 
covered  establishments  will  actually  get 
more  during  the  first  2-year  period  under 
my  proposal  than  they  would  get  under 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee.  Of 
course,  at  the  end  of  2  years  they  will  get 
considerably  more  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  has  been  reported. 

But  I  should  like  to  point  out  at  this 
time  that  during  this  2-year  period  we 
can  consider  the  economic  impact  upon 
the  country.  We  can  then  see  how  many 
people  have  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of 
the  legislation  which  we  intend  to  enact. 
We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  walk  with 
firm  steps,  knowing  where  we  are  going 
and  what  the  results  have  been,  and  we 
shall  not  endanger  further  increases,  if 
they  seem  to  be  justified,  at  the  end  of 
the  next  2  years. 

Under  the  law  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  required  to  report  to  the  Congress  the 
efTect  of  minimum  wages  and  other  fac- 
tors relating  to  wages  upon  the  economy. 
We  will  have  that  information,  which 
win  enable  us  to  reach  firm  and  conclu- 
sive decisions. 
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M\-  proposal  l.s  abc-iit  half  way  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  udmlnstra- 
tion.  •*  hlch  recommended  that  no  In- 
crease above  a  dollar  be  made  for  new- 
ly covered  workers,  and  the  position  of 
the  ^;x)rLsors  of  the  bill,  who  desire  m 
one  legislative  package  to  raise  the 
minimum  to  $1  25  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  workers  would  rtceive  an  in- 
crease to  $1  10  s<Kjner  than  they  would 
under  tiie  crimmittee  bill.  Employers 
would  have  a  .somewhat  greater  adjust- 
ment to  make  initially  because  of  the 
increase  during  the  second  year,  but 
overall  they  would  face  lesser  adjustment 
problems  than  tl;ey  would  under  the 
committee  bill 

The  bill  approved  by  the  committee 
makes  no  provision  at  all  for  o%ertime 
protection  during  the  first  year,  and  then 
requires  overtime  pay  after  44  hours,  a 
year  later  after  42  hours,  and  stir,  an- 
other year  later  after  40  hours. 

Overtime  protection  for  the  newly  cov- 
ered workers  could  be  provided  imme- 
diately. Only  about  one-fcrurth  of  these 
employees  now  work  more  than  45  hours 
a  week,  and  only  about  5  percent  work 
49  hours  or  more  However,  these  esti- 
mate.?  overstate  the  impact  of  a  work- 
week standard,  for  three  reasons;  F^rst, 
long  workweeks  would  tend  to  be  re- 
duced in  any  e\  ent  becau.se  'the  minimum 
wage  requirement  would  place  a  pre- 
mium on  the  reduction  of  nonproduc- 
tive hours  of  work.  Second,  in  many  sit- 
uations these  workers  now  receive  extra 
compensation  for  overtime  work  under 
prcrvuslorj;  of  State  laws  and  orders  and 
collective  bari:.i;:.;r..;  UL'r-*<'ments. 

Thirteen  States  l.ave  laws  or  orders 
applicable  to  retail  trade  which  pro- 
vide for  compensation  for  overtime  work 
at  a  higher  rate  than  straieht-time  pay 
One  State  requires  time  and  one-half  the 
regular  rate  for  hours  in  excess  of  40; 
four  reqinre  time  and  one-iialf  the  regu- 
lar rate  after  weekly  hours  varj'ing  from 
44  to  .SO;  four  States  require  1 '2  times 
the  minimum  wage.  and.  one.  lU  times 
the  minimum  wage. 

Union  contracts  In  retail  trade  are 
most  common  in  the  larger  chains  and 
department  stores,  tvTX-s  of  enterprises 
in  which  the  administration  proposal 
would  have  greatest  application.  A  BI5 
study  shows  that,  of  86  agreements,  cov- 
ering 254.000  retail  employees,  all  but  4, 
covering  7,400  employees,  had  overtime 
provisions.  In  50  agreements,  covering 
161,500  employees,  overtime  was  to  be 
paid  after  40  hours  per  week. 

Third,  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
employees  who  are  required  to  work  long 
hours  are  gasoline  service  station  at- 
tendants for  whom  an  overtime  exemp- 
tion is  provided. 

If  a  basic  workweek  of  45  hours  Is  es- 
tablished for  newly  covered  workers,  fre- 
quent changes  In  the  maximum  hours 
standard  should  be  avoided.  Instead, 
reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  reports 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  section  4'd'  of  the 
act  to  provide  a  basis  for  determining 
at  what  time  a  40-hour  workweek  be- 
comes feasible. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least  important 
of  the  changes  m  the  bill  which  my 
amendment  would  make,  is  the  altera- 


tion of  the  concept  designated  as  "ac- 
tivity afTecting  commerce." 

For  the  past  several  days  we  have 
looked  into  the  fears  which  have  been 
\  oiced  by  many  Senators  that  this  broad 
concept  of  the  commerce  clause  would 
be  extremely  unjustifiable  in  the  field  of 
wage  and  hour  legi-slation.  I  would  sub- 
stitute fcir  tlie  term  engaged  m  an  ac- 
tivity affect  inK  commerce"  the  words 
'substantially  engaged  in  doing  business 
as  an  integral  part  of  commerce  or  of 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  ' 

In  terms  of  practical  effect,  the  La!x)r 
Department  advises  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  term  implementing  the 
commerce  clause  would  reduce  coverage 
of  the  committee-reported  bill  by  only 
2  or  3  percent.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  it  would  be  a  better  peg  on  which  to 
hang  future  fair  labor  standards  legis- 
lation than  the  more  nebulous  approacli 
designated  as  "activity  affecting  com- 
merce." 

Under  that  definition,  if  I  were  a  boot- 
black shining  the  shoes  of  a  traveling 
salesman,  my  activity  mi^ht  be  constioied 
as  being  interstate  commerce.  If  I  were 
a  passenger  In  a  bus  and  sneezed,  and  the 
driver  was  temporarily  shocked  and 
therefore  became  behind  m  his  sclied- 
ule,  I  mlg;ht  be  considered  under  this 
interpretation  as  engaging  in  inter.<;tate 
commerce.  Obnously,  that  is  a  ridicu- 
lous interpretation,  but  1  think,  if  we  go 
loo  far  in  this  respect,  we  will  eventually 
change  our  whole  concept  of  govern- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  the  concept  of 
the  commerce  clause  under  the  CorLsti- 
tutlon. 

I  think  I  made  it  clear  in  my  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  week  that 
my  purpose  throughout  my  work  on  the 
minimum  wage  bill  has  been  to  develop 
a  proposal  which  would  permit  absorp- 
tion of  the  required  increases  in  wage 
costs  without  substantial  curtailment  of 
employment  or  have  a  significant  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  economy.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  make  the  right  decision 
in  framing  a  fair  labor  standards  bill  it 
will  find  itself  helping  some  workers  in 
need  of  minimum  wage  protection  and 
taking  away  the  jobs  of  other  large  num- 
bers of  low-paid  workers 

In  justification  for  the  figure  of  $1.10, 
wliich  I  am  using  for  the  second  year.  I 
r>oint  out  again  the  difference  l>etween 
the  provisions  for  the  second  year  con- 
tained in  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  proposal  which  I  am 
offering  at  the  present  time.  Under  the 
committee  bill,  the  wage  increases  to 
$1  05  the  second  year  and  overtime  bee  ins 
after  44  hours.  Under  my  proposal,  the 
wage  rate  goes  to  $1.10  the  second  year, 
but  the  overtime  begins  at  45  hours,  and. 
may  I  point  out  again,  it  is  frozen  at  that 
point. 

I  have  utilized  the  figure  of  $1.10  as  a 
minimum  wage  rate  for  the  newly  cov- 
ered employees  because  of  the  great  eco- 
nomic impact  which  will  develop  in 
bringing  about  coverage  in  the  retail 
and  service  trades. 

I  point  out  also  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  conducting  a  manu- 
facturing operation  and  conducting  a 
retail  operation.  A  retail  operation  can- 
not be  controlled  tlie  same  as  a  produc- 


tion line  In  an  industrial  plant.  Cus- 
tomers are  m  the  store  some  of  the  time; 
customers  are  not  there  at  other  times. 
Clerks  are  standing  around  some  of  the 
time;  they  are  waiting  on  customers  on 
other  occasions.  There  is  no  possible 
way  m  which  efficiency  can  be  stepped 
up  appreciably  in  an  enterprise  of  that 
character,  and  I  think  we  must  take 
that  fact  into  consideration. 

Mr  ELLENDFJ^.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROUT\'.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER  As  the  Senator  may 
recall,  a  few  days  ago  I  discussed  the 
pending  measure  at  length,  and  I  made 
the  point  that  .f  the  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate  were  enacted  into  law.  no  busi- 
ness would  be  exempt  except  those  spe- 
cificaily  exempted  under  the  act  Does 
tlie  Senator  have  any  comment  to  make 
on  my  interpretation  of  the  act':' 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  ex-pired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  m..v6eif  15  ad- 
ditional minutes.  I  believe  the  words 
"affecting  commerce"  are  so  broad  that 
eventually  what  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested IS  absolutely-  certain  to  happen. 

Mr  EIJ£NDER  On  the  day  I  par- 
tic.pated  in  tiie  debate  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  LfrscHEi  asked  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy j  to 
point  to  any  company  or  anyone  doing 
business  m  a  State  who  would  be  exempt. 
S<:)  far  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  not  pre.sented  such  a  list. 

:/.r.  PROLTY.  I  thxlrJi  it  would  be 
very  difi&cult  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ELI£NDER  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  Is  m  agreement 
With  the  position  taken  by  many  of  us 
or,  the  f.oor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  dollar  concept  in 
tl,e  pendirig  bill  is  xery  unsatisfactorv. 

Ml-.  K^USCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
llie  Senator  v.dd? 

Mr.  PROinv.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  Interpretation  Is 
that  imder  the  language  of  the  pending 
bill  all  operatioiis  m  business  are  covered 
except  those  speciflcall,v  exempted. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  that  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  COTTON. 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  PROUTY 

Mi-.   COTTON. 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


I  yield. 

Mr  Pi-esident,  I  feel 
that  the  amendment  the  Senator  has 
offered  is  a  worthy  amendment,  a  meri- 
torious amendment,  and  that  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  those  words. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  characteristic  of 
him  that  he  has  offered  the  amendment. 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  it 
its  thoughtful  consideration.  It  Is  a 
sensible  proposal,  which  I  earnestly 
Ij^pe  will  be  accepted  by  tlie  Senate. 

The  Senators  substitute  amendment 
exempts  hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and 
automobile  dealers.  The  Senator,  with 
his  customary  thouphtfulness,  has 
pointed  to  the  situation  which  confronts 
retail  merchants,  and  the  narrow  mar- 
gin of  profit  of  the  retail  merchants. 
Does  the  Senator  rely  entirely,  in  pro- 
tecting retail  merchants,  on  the  so- 
called  miUion-dollar  foimula  of  the  bill. 
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or  does  his  amendment  furnish  some 
additional  protection  for  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  retail  merchandising? 

xMr.  PROUTY  About  150  000  individ- 
uals work  for  .>mall  firms  such  as  I  have 
mentioned — perhaps  the  Senator  was 
not  present  when  I  spoke  earher — in  law 
offices,  real  estate  offices,  insurance 
agencies,  and  m  employment  of  that 
nature,  a.s  well  a.i  ;n  the  hotel  trade,  who 
would  be  covered  under  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  bill.  Otherwise  I  do  not 
change  the  miUion-doUar  limitation. 

Mr.  COTTON  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  was  present  and  heard 
that  part  of  the  Senator's  remarks,  al- 
though he  did  not  catch  the  additional 
types  of  employment.  He  heard  the 
reference  to  insurance  agencies  and  law 
offices.  Would  the  Senator  amplify  his 
!-emarks  as  to  exactly  what  kind  of  pro- 
tection would  be  provided  for  those  in 
retail  tiade  by  the  Senators  amend- 
ment ' 

Mr.  PROUTY  In  some  concerns, 
where  there  are  one  or  two  individuals 
who  are  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, normally  under  the  pendiner  bill 
they  would  be  coveied  The  amend- 
ment will  take  care  of  those  operations 
of  a  purely  intrastate  nature.  Those 
persons  may  be  mailin?  letters  out  of 
State,  and  theoretically  they  could  be 
considered  encased  in  interstate  com- 
merce, particularly  under  the  concept 
which  we  find  m  the  pendin.5  bill.  I 
thought  I  would  make  that  change. 
The  effect  of  mv  amendment.  .«o  far  as 
the  commeice  clause  i.s  concerned,  and 
the  real  impact  of  it,  I  believe  will  come 
later  when  the  million-dollar  figure  at 
some  time  in  the  future  is  stricken. 
Then  it  Will  really  have  some  teeth. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  am  interested  in  the 
Senator's  observation  that  the  million- 
dollar  qualification  will  be  eradicated  in 
the  future.  The  Senator  knows  from  my 
previous  statement  that  that  is  an  inude- 
quate  and  artificial  provision,  and  a  weak 
reed  on  which  to  lean.  The  Senator's 
.substitute  amendment  is  an  excellent 
amendment.  I  regret  that  he  does  not 
go  as  far  as  I  would  go  in'Prote.cting  the 
actual  retail  trade,  but  f  am  impressed 
by  his  propo.sal 

Mr  PROUTY'  I  am  veiT  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  Coming  from  him  particu- 
larly it  makes  me  highly  gratified.  I  am 
sure  we  have  come  up  with  a  proposal 
which  should  be  acceptable  to  various 
degrees  of  thought  on  this  question. 
Obviously  it  is  a  compromise.  We  must 
compiomise  in  order  to  get  legislation 
ihroutih  Congress.  I  tried  to  arrive  at  a 
compromise  which  I  believe  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable. 

The  figures  of  the  Labor  Department 
fuither  demonstrate  that  in  variety 
stores  85  4  percent  of  the  employees 
make  less  than  $1.10  an  hour,  and  that 
vai-iety  stores  will  have  to  increase  then- 
wage  bills  by  31.4  percent  merely  to  meet 
the  SI.  10  standard. 

Let  us  look  at  another  category,  the 
general  merchandise  stores.  A  SI. 10 
minimum  would  mean  that  55  percent 
of  the  workers  in  these  stores  would  get 
a  raise,  if  we  accept  the  $1.10  minimum. 
The  employers,  even  at  the  $1.10  level. 
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would  have  to  adjust  to  a  12-percent  in- 
crease because  of  labor  costs. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  average 
profits  for  retail  operations  are  only  a 
little  more  than  1  percent,  after  taxes. 
So  this  would  have  a  definite  impact 
upon  the  small  businessman,  who  will 
not  be  able  to  stay  in  business  unless  he 
increases  his  prices,  which  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  community  as  a  whole,  or 
get  along  with  fewer  employees. 

I  point  out  that  these  increases  in  wage 
co.sts  do  not  include  the  costs  that  would 
be  involved  in  the  overtime  provisions, 
but  only  the  coz*".  involved  in  carrying 
out  the  minimum  wage  requirements. 

The  comments  of  Secretaiy  Mitchell, 
who  is  very  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of 
extending  coverage,  very  sharply  focu.sed 
attention  on  the  impact  that  would  be 
caused  by  the  SI. 25  and  40 -hour  schedule 
for  newly  covered  workers.  I  quote  from 
the  Secretary's  remarks.  I  am  not  .sure, 
but  perhaps  I  quoted  from  this  state- 
ment a  few  minutes  ago.  Nevertheless. 
it  bears  repetition: 

Many  of  the  finns.  including  thousands 
of  small  businesses,  which  would  be 
brought  under  the  act  for  the  first  time 
would  be  required  to  adjust  to  increased 
wage  costs  of  50  percent  or  more. 

About  two -fifths  of  these  employees 
now  work  over  40  hours  a  week.  So  that 
the  bills  would  require  either  a  reduction 
of  their  workweek  to  40  hours,  or  the 
payment  of  time  and  a  half  for  the  ex- 
cess hours.  Whatever  compensation  re- 
sults from  this  payment  must  also  be 
added  to  wage  costs. 

Once  again,  I  should  like  to  explain 
in  unmistakable  language  exactly  what 
my  amendment  proposes  to  do.  I  may 
say,  again,  that  it  is  offered  in  good 
faith.  I  voted  to  report  the  bill  from 
the  committee.  I  believe  the  committee 
bill  in  its  present  form  has  not  the  ghost 
of  a  chance  to  get  through  Congre.ss.  If 
it  passes  the  Senate,  it  will  certainly 
run  into  serious  difficulties  in  the  House. 
If  it  should  be  approved  by  the  House, 
there  may  be  some  question  as  to  the 
action  which  will  be  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent. So  I  say  very  definitely  that  I 
sincerely  and  honestly  believe  the  pres- 
ent committee  bill  has  not  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  to  be  enacted  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

If  we  are  trying  to  lead  the  working 
men  and  women  of  the  country  into  be- 
lieving that  it  will  be  enacted,  we  are 
engaging,  to  say  the  least,  in  political 
chicanery.  We  are  not  telling  the  facts. 
We  are  not  telling  the  tioith.  From  time 
immemorial,  many  politicians  have  tried 
to  promise  things  which  they  themselves 
did^Tiot  want,  which  they  could  not 
justify,  and  which  they  knew  never 
would  be  enacted.  After  the  proposals 
were  rejected,  the  politicians  would  then 
go  before  their  constituents  and  say.  "T 
promised  you  this,  but  I  could  not  get  it 
through  Congress" — or  the  State  legis- 
lature, or  whatever  other  governmental 
body  was  involved. 

I  believe  it  is  my  responsibility,  as  one 
who  sincerely  and  honestly  believes  in 
minimum  wage  legislation  at  this  time,  to 
do  my  best  to  have  such  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  this  year.  I  h«pe 
that  other  Senators  who  agree  with  me 


and  think  as  I  do  will  act  in  the  same 
way.  I  think  it  is  a  challenge  and  a  re- 
sponsibility which  we  must  face. 

Let  me  outline  again  exactly  what  the 
provisions  of  my  amendment  are.  First, 
it  eliminates  from  coverage  the  em- 
ployees of  retail  automobile  dealers. 
That  would  mean  a  reduction  of  460,000 
employees.  I  think  there  has  never  been 
any  question  of  substandard  wages  being 
paid  by  retail  automobile  concents 
Such  wages  are  well  above  the  minimum 
y.age  proposed  in  the  bill.  They  are  well 
above  the  minimum  wage  now  in  effect, 
of  course.  So  there  never  has  been  any 
real  question  about  that  fact. 

I  offered  an  amendment  in  committee 
which  would  have  brought  the  employees 
of  retail  automobile  dealers  under  the 
act.  but  which  would  have  exempted 
them  from  overtime.  After  two  or  three 
votes,  as  I  recall,  my  amendment  was 
defeated,  8  to  7.  No  real  criticism  of 
the  amendment  was  offered  on  either 
side  of  the  table. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  clarifying  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  committee  bill  covers  employees 
of  automobile  dealers  only  with  respect 
to  overtime,  as  a  practical  matter.  In 
other  words,  the  wages  of  those  em- 
ployees are  so  high  that  the  minimum 
wage  does  not  affect  them.  Is  that  a 
correct  understanding? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  may  have  that  ef- 
fect; but  they  are  required,  under  the 
bill  as  reported,  to  come  under  the  over- 
time provision. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes:  but  under  the  Sen- 
ator s  amendment,  the  overtime  require- 
ment with  respect  to  the  employees  of 
retail  automobile  dealers  would  be 
stricken  out.  would  it  not? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes:  that  is  true.  I 
may  say  that  under  the  bill  as  reported 
the  only  persons  who  are  exempt  from 
the  overtime  requirement  are  salesmen 
working  in  retail  automobile  establish- 
ments. 

Second,  my  amendment  exempts  the 
employees  of  hotels,  motels,  and  restau- 
rants. This  results  in  aN  reduction  of 
coverage  of  407.000.  / 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre^nt.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  thinks 
I  am  taking  too  much  of  his  time.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  take  some  time  from  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     No. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  briefly 
state  the  rationale  by  which  he  exempts 
employees  of  hotels,  motels,  and  restau- 
rants? Are  they  not  among  the  worst 
paid  employees  in  the  country? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Under  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  as  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  well  knows,  all  em- 
ployees who  receive  a  substantial  part  of 
their  wages  from  tips  have  been  exempt. 

Mr.  ,CLARK,  Yes:  but  the  Senator 
knows  that  the  most  underpaid  of  the 
hotel  employees  are  those  whom  the 
public  never  sees. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  committee  had 
much  discussion  about  that.  I  think  we 
were  all  a  little  undecided  about  the  at- 
titude we  should  take  on  this  particular 
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question.  We  have  exempt  waitresses 
and  bellboys  under  the  committee  bill. 
I  daresay  that  the  majority  of  the  re- 
maining employees  aie  m  higher  paid 
brackets  than  those  in  either  of  the  two 
categories  I  have  just  mentioned. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  labor 
costs  in  hotels  in  relation  to  income  are 
7  to  8  percent  higher  than  in  any  other 
field  of  business  activity  in  the  country. 
We  must  be  realistic  and  take  that  fact 
into  consideration 

I  believe  the  people  who  would  be 
covered  under  the  committee  bill  are 
already  relatively  highly  paid,  certainly, 
in  comparison  with  waitresses,  bellboys, 
and  others  who  perform  such  services. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  concerning 
the  hotel  business? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
higher  paid  than  tip  employees,  but  they 
do  not  make  as  much  of  a  living.  The 
Senator  agrees  with  that  statement,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  PROUTY  There  are  various 
plans  for  them.  I  certainly  am  not  an 
expert  in  the  hotel  business,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  well  knows. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Based  on  the  informa- 
tion given  us  m  cDmmittee  and  by  other 
sources,  I  think  v.e  would  be  creating  a 
great  economic  lardship.  Instead  of 
helping  the  employees  in  some  of  these 
establishments,  we  might  be  putting 
them  out  of  jobs.  That  is  one  thing 
which  has  concerned  me  tremendously. 

Mr    PROLTTY      Yes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vcimont  has 
expired 

Mr  PROUTY  I  yield  myself  another 
15  minute.s 

Mr  JAVITS  I  would  not  say  the 
minimum  wage  is  not  a  problem,  but 
I  think  the  main  problem  is  not  so  much 
as  to  wages  as  it  is  as  to  hours.  I  hope 
that  before  we  finish  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  we  will  carefully  consider 
that  phase  of  the  .subject.  I  am  an  advo- 
cate of  the  bill,  .ind  signed  the  report, 
but  one  of  the  things  which  concerns 
me  is  the  overtime  problem  as  to  hotel 
and  restaurant  employees,  as  they  are 
being  newly  covered.  I  state  that  to  the 
Senator  quite  frankly,  because,  although 
I  do  not  intend  to  support  his  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  I  have 
the  highest  regtrd  for  the  Senator's 
study,  work,  diligence,  and  sincerity  in 
respect  to  his  committee  obligations  I 
know  that  his  substitute  is  advanced  with 
the  highest  motives  and  in  a  spirit  of 
dedication  toward  trying  to  do  the  best 
possible.  That  is  why  I  demonstrate  my 
confidence  by  communicating  to  the  Sen- 
ator one  of  the  aiipects  of  the  bill  about 
which  I  am  concerned;  and  there  are  a 
few  parts  of  the  bill  which  worry  me 
The  question  of  overtime  for  hotel  and 
restaurant  employees  may  prove  to  be 
troublesome. 

I  think  the  Senator,  in  his  discussion, 
has  somewhat  led  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  problem  in  that  field,  as  there 
is.  I  simply  wanted  to  make  my  con- 
tribution to  the  dL'Cussion. 

Mr.  PRpUTY.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
the  Sensrior's  contribution.    As  he  knows. 


I  did  not  offer  the  amendment  m  com- 
mittee to  exempt  these  employees 

Mr  JAVTTS.    That  is  correct 

Ml-.  PROUTY.  1  am  offering  my  pack- 
age in  the  hope  that  it  will  appeal  to 
Senators  having  different  view.s.  in  order 
that  we  may  agree  upon  some  sort  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
only  about  a  year  ago  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  for  the  first  time,  ruled 
that  employees  of  hotels  fell  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  Board,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  full  bargaining  procedure 
is  available  to  them,  although  it  was  not 
available  until  that  decision  of  a  little 
while  ago? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  from 
Floiula  is  absolutely  correct.  His  state- 
ment is  true. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  who  has  made  such  a 
close  study  of  the  matter,  think  that  that 
step  alone  places  these  employees — 
meaning  employees  of  hotels,  restau- 
rants, and  motels  at  all  levels — in  a  much 
better  p>osition  to  protect  them^selves 
than  they  have  ever  been  in  before? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think,  without  ques- 
tion, that  that  is  undeniably  true 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  notice  that  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in- 
cludes, as  a  substitute  for  the  words  in 
the  original  bill,  "activity  afTecting  com- 
merce." the  new  words  "subsiantially 
engaged  in  doing  business  as  an  m- 
tegral  part  of  commerce,  or  of  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce." 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  reads  the 
new.  suggested  words,  they  would  com- 
pletely get  away  from  the  uncertainty 
which  is  present  in  the  words  "activity 
affecting  commerce,"  which  are  employed 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  may  say  that  that 
has  been  my  intention  from  the  start.  I 
know  that  many  Senators  have  been 
greatly  concerned  about  the  concepts 
which  seem  to  appear  in  the  bill  at  pres- 
ent which  would  literally  make  every  ac- 
tion of  practically  every  individual  in 
the  country  an  activity  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  this  general  wording,  which  has 
never  been  applied  by  a  court  to  this  par- 
ticular field,  a  number  of  activities  with 
onjy  remote  and  insubstantial  relation 
to  interstate  commerce  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  bring  businesses  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  law  proposed  here?  I  refer 
to  such  activities  as  ordering  goods  to 
be  delivered  for  use  in  the  business, 
checking  in  goods  which  have  been 
shipped  across  State  lines  for  the  busi- 
ness, or  making  a  telephone  call  across 
State  lines  in  order  to  procure  goods  or 
to  make  engagements  or  to  negotiate 
contracts.  Might  not  these  and  any 
number  of  other  activities  with  insub- 
stantial relation  to  interstate  commerce, 
under  decisions  already  on  the  books, 
but  in  other  fields,  be  sufficient  to  bring 
businesses  within  the  purview  of  the  law 
as  proposed  here? 


Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct.  I  think  ;t  ccuiri 
very  easily  be  construed  to  do  exactly 
what  the  Senator  is  suggesting. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Because  of  that  fact. 
is  it  not  true  that  many  businesses  which 
do  not  have  any  substantial  relationship 
to  interstate  commerce,  would,  under 
the  pre.sent  bill,  necessarily  remain  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they 
were  covered,  antil  the  highest  court  of 
the  land  had  -uled  upon  the  facts  per- 
taining to  those  businesses  or  had  ruled 
upon  a  case  involving  another  business 
and  facts  so  olose  to  those  related  to 
their  own  businesses  that  the  ruling  on 
that  case  might  be  regarded  as  conclu- 
sive with  respec  t  to  their  own  operations'' 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  that  is  true. 
Let  me  add  t  lat  if  all  the  limitation 
amounts  used,  H'hich  range  from  $250,000 
to  $1  miUion.  were  in  the  future  stricken 
out,  then  I  believe  ahnost  any  conceivable 
activity  could  be  ruled  to  be  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  HOLL.^^D  Of  course  the  Sena- 
tor realizes  thj.t  the  ardent  proponents 
of  the  bill  have  given  notice — not  only 
by  means  of  bills  of  much  wider  cover- 
age, but  also  by  means  of  their  state- 
ments during  the  debate — that  they  re- 
gard this  bill  .is  an  entering  wedge  or 
an  opening  gun,  and  that  they  ardently 
look  forward  t<i  increasing  the  coverage 
at  an  early  date 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  believe  that  is  true. 

However,  let  me  say  that  I  am  essen- 
tially sympatht.'tic  to  the  basic  bill  the 
committee  reported;  but  I  believe  that 
in  the  interest  of  common  sense,  we 
should  take  one  step  at  a  time.  If  in 
the  future  we  observe  the  development 
of  conditions  w  hich  warrant  raising  the 
minimimi  wage,  that  will  be  the  time  to 
do  so. 

I  point  out  that  the  last  desire  I  would 
have  in  the  world  would  be  to  sabotage 
this  meajsure.  I  understand  that  my 
amendment  contains  .some  provisions 
with  which  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  is  not  completely  sympathetic, 
and  that  some  on  the  other  side  will  ob- 
ject to  some  other  parts  of  my  amend- 
ment. But  I  think  the  amendment  rep- 
resents a  fair  and  a  realistic  approach, 
which  is  what  I  am  interested  in  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  PROUTY      I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLA^D.  Is  it  not  true  that 
after  long  hearings,  the  biU  which  was 
reported  by  the  subcommittee  to  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare would  have  covered  approximately 
11  million  new  employees? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct.  The 
full  committee,  being  realistic  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems,  reduced  the 
number  to  approximately  5  million.  My 
amendment  wii:  reduce  the  number  fur- 
ther, to  the  vicinity  of  4  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  cannot  completely  agree  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont— because  mine  would  go  further  in 
the  direction  of  correction  of  the  pres- 
ent bill — I  wish  to  commend  him  upon 
his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
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very  troublesome  and  troublemaking 
provisions  in  the  present  bill,  which  he 
proposes  to  correct.  I  commend  him  for 
that:  and  I  certainly  shall  support  his 
iLmendment. 

Mr  PROUTY  I  am  very  ^':  r.pful  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida, 

Mr.  JA\7TS  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROUTY'     I  yield. 

Mr.  JA\1TS  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  statement  about  unionization  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  made.  If  we 
are  going  to  make  that  argument,  there 
is  all  the  more  reason  for  including  un- 
der the  coverage  other  employees  who 
today  do  not  come  under  the  interstate- 
commerce  definition,  because  they  are 
the  least  organized  The  unions  are 
some  of  'he  most  ardtnt  exponents  of 
the  minimum  -.vage  idea,  because  it  pro- 
vides a  floor  at  a  certain  point  for  bar- 
ga-inmg  and  for  competition  for  joos. 

As  to  the  question  of  going  far  beyond 
this  proposal  and  attempting  to  Include 
prov.sions  which  may  be  hoped  for  by 
Vsome.  let  me  say  '".e  always  hear  that 
Wgumen:  from  those  who  are  opposed 
to  a  bill;  I  am  sure  that  I.  myself,  have 
made  it  when  I  have  been  opposed. 

But  I  feel  that  the  action  proposed  to 
be  taken  now.  as  typified  by  the  activ- 
ities of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  by  those  of  the  Senator 
fr  m  Florida,  indicates  clearly,  in  my 
opinion,  that  we  shall  not  run  wild  in 
any  direction  so  long  as  we  remain  the 
body  of  responsibility  that  I  believe  we 
ar-"' 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr  President,  some 
time  az  1  I  promi.sed  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tmgui.shed  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  un- 
der.=;tand  that  I  have  only  6 '2  minutes 
rcmamin  - 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  ha;jpy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  5  minutes  from  the  time  avail- 
able to  the  opponents  of  the  amendment. 
So  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  complete  his  remarks 
flr^t 

Mr  PROUTY  I  thank  the  Senator 
fr^m  Ppnn.<?ylvania. 

Mr  C.A.^E  of  South  Dakota  >.r:  Pres- 
ident, will  th^  Senator  from  Vei-mont 
yif !d  ^ 

Mr   PROUTY     I  yield. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  As  I  lis- 
tened to  the  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment, last  night,  and  to  the  debate  this 
mornir.c  i  am  convinced  that  the  Sena- 
tor f:  m  V  irnont  has  offered  the  best 
amendment  which  has  been  proposed 
thus  far  to  the  Senate.  I  certainly  shall 
support  his  amendment,  and  I  hope  other 
Senators  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much 

Mr.  GOLX)\VATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to 
me'' 

Mr  Pi:OU'IY     I  yield. 

Mr  G  'IDWAIER  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  to  change  what  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the 
bill 

I  '  hould  like  to  point  out  why  I  think 
suc'.i  a  change  is  vitally  needed.  I  un- 
derstand  that  the  pending  amendment 


in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  would  sub- 
stitute for  "activity  affecting  commerce" 
the  words  "substantially  engaged  In  do- 
ing business  as  an  integral  part  of  com- 
merce or  of  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce." 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  have  be- 
fore me  a  citation  to  which  I  wish  to 
refer,  although  I  am  now  attempting  to 
get  it.  But  in  the  case  of  Martino  versus 
Michigan  Window  Cleaning  Co.,  the  Su- 
preme Court  construed  the  terms  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  that  case 
as  bringing  the  Michigan  Window  Clean- 
ing Co.  under  the  purview  of  the  act. 
Immediately  after  that,  the  act  was 
amended — in  1949 — by  changing  from 
the  use  of  the  words  "necessary  to"  to 
the  use  of  the  words  "closely  related  or 
directly  essential  to  production."  That 
language  would  exclude  the  window 
cleaning  company,  which  in  my  opinion 
is  very  clearly  a  local,  intrastate  busi- 
ness. 

However,  if  we  adopt  the  bill's  defini- 
tion of  "activity  affecting  commerce,"  it 
is  my  distinct  impression  that  we  would 
then  return  to  coverage  by  this  act  purely 
local  concerns,  such  as  a  window-clean- 
ing company  which  has  no  connection 
with  interstate  commerce,  because  of  the 
very,  very  broad  definitions  of  section 
3fs>,  which  provides  that  "activity  af- 
fecting commerce"  includes  any  activity, 
business,  or  industry  in  commerce  or 
necessary  to  commerce  or  to  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for,  or  the  distribution  of 
goods  in,  commerce. 

One  might  say  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  clean  windows  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  employees  to  read  the 
books  of  a  company  which  does  inter- 
state business,  and  that  therefore  inter- 
state commerce  is  involved  in  the  oper- 
ations of  the  window-cleaning  company; 
or  that  an  office  must  be  free  of  insects 
in  order  that  its  employees,  who  do  some 
interstate  business,  may  conveniently 
work  there,  and  that  therefore  the 
insect-exterminating  company  is  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce. 

So  I  am  happy  to  have  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  submitted, 
because  I  am  sure  there  is  no  possibility 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
consider  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I,  too.  am  sure  that 
the  House  will  not  consider  the  bill  in 
its  present  form;  and  as  an  advocate  of 
the  minimum  wage.  I  want  the  bill  to 
be  hi  such  form  that  it  will  be  approved 
by  the  House  and  also  by  the  President. 

Let  me  point  out  that  during  the  fbst 
year  of  the  operation  of  my  amendment, 
it  w-ill  result  in  having  the  newly  cov- 
ered employees  receive  more  pay  per 
week  than  they  would  receive  as  a  result 
of  enactment  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee,  for  my  amendment  goes  to 
$1.10  an  houi-  the  second  year,  with  over- 
time after  45  hours,  whereas  the  com- 
mittee bill  goes  to  $1.05  an  houi-.  with 
overtime  after  44  hours.  That  fact  in 
itself  shows  that  I  am  sincere,  and  that 
any  others  who  support  my  amendment 
are  likewise  sincere,  and  that  we  are  not 
trying    to   sabotage    the    bill.     We    are 


merely  trying  to  be  realistic.  We  believe 
Congress  should  take  time  to  examine 
the  situation  as  it  develops  during  the 
next  2  years.  If  at  that  time  a  further 
increase  Is  found  to  be  d^irable  and  Jus- 
tified, certainly  I  wouM  be  one  of  the 
first  to  advocate  making  the  Increase. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
inquire  whether  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont would  like  to  have  additional  time 
made  available  to  him. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes— perhaps  5  min- 
utes, if  I  may. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Very  well;  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  5  minutes  from 
the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  about  a  point  which 
is  a  little  hazy  In  my  mind.  The  Seha- 
tor's  amendment  does  not  In  any  way 
affect  already  covered  workers  or  pre- 
vent the  already  covered  workers  from 
getting  $1.25,  does  it? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No  I  do  not  change 
the  bill  as  reported  from  the  committee 
in  any  way  with  respect  to  covered  work- 
ers. They  will  get  the  $1  25  an  hour  on 
a  graduated  basis,  the  same  as  Is  provided 
for  in  the  committee  reported  bill  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Arizona  called 
that  to  my  attention,  because  I  wanted 
to  make  It  very  clear. 

Mr.  President,  unless  some  other  Sen- 
ators wish  to  have  me  yield  to  them 

Mr.   CARLSON.     Mr.   President. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU  be 
glad  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  from  the  opponents'  time 
I  assume  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will 
stay  in  the  Chamber,  because  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  some  questions  a  little 
later. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  from  the  time  of  the  opponents 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  courtesy  and 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  as 
he  no  doubt  knows  that  I  will  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  but  I  appreciate  his 
courtesy  in  yielding  me  time  from  the 
opposition. 

I  have  not  participated  in  the  debate 
prior  to  this  time.  I  have  followed,  with 
great  interest,  wage  and  hours  legisla- 
tion and  related  problems  as  they  affect 
the  national  economy.  There  is  not  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  steadily 
rising  production  costs  are  the  real 
troublemakers  in  the  farm  Income  pic- 
ture. Farm  costs  are  also  increased 
when  the  minimum  wage  is  raised. 

I  have  a  telegram  in  my  hand  from 
Homer  L.  Brinkley,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Parmer 
Cooperatives.  I  shall  read  it  for  the  Rec- 
ord and  make  some  comments  on  It: 

Re  S.  3758— 

That  Is  the  pending  bill,  not  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont — 
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minimum  wage  bill  vill  inflict  on  every  rural 
community  through  direct  regulation  or  com- 
petitive effect,  addel  coeta  to  farmers  for 
production  supplies  added  deducts  from 
prices  for  marketing  services  and  Increased 
farm  wages.  Retail  and  service  establish- 
ments pass  costs  alcng  to  stay  In  business, 
but  farmer  Is  reslduil  receiver  of  Income  af- 
ter suppliers  and  hrndlers  of  produce  take 
their  cut  Increase  In  annual  farm  costs 
over  1949  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  annual 
net  farm  Income  1959.  No  farm  program  In 
sight  can  make  up  tnls  Increasing  deficiency 
In  farm  Income  tieventy-five  percent  of 
fanners  economic  troubles  are  Increased  costs 
of  supplies  and  services.  Size  of  retail  busi- 
ness Is  no  consequence  taut  effects  are  same 
whether  big  gr  little  If  It  operates  In  buying 
from  and.selhng  to  and  servicing  farmers. 
Thla  goes  for  propcsed  area  of  production 
amendment  also — 

Which  is  also  included  in  the  bill. 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 
urges  you  In  behalf  of  farmer  members  to 
support  amendment  striking  retail  sales  and 
servlcee.  or  defeat  the  bill. 

HoMcv  L  Bfinkley. 
Executive     Vice     Premdent,     National 
Council  of  Fa'mer  Cooperatives. 

Mr.  President.  1  wish  to  discuss  that 
telegram  briefly,  b^'cause  those  of  us  who 
come  from  rural  aieas  realize,  as  I  stated 
In  the  beginning  of  my  statement,  that  it 
is  the  steadily  ri.';ing  production  costs 
that  are  the  real  troublemakers  in  the 
farm  income  pictij-e. 

An  Important  clement  In  Increased 
production  exp>ens(;s  is  the  higher  labor 
costs  that  go  Into  almost  everything  the 
farmer  buys. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject realize  that,  despite  the  ups  and 
downs,  gross  income  from  farming  has 
remained  relatively  high.  We  carmot 
complain  too  much  about  gross  farm 
Income.  However,  climbing  production 
costs  have  been  squeezing  net  income. 

Total  gross  incorae  has  gone  up  to  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  since  1947.  but 
production  expens<?s — and  they  must  l>e 
deducted  from  income  In  order  to  arrive 
at  net  income — In  hat  .same  period  have 
increased  $8  9  billion,  and  the  realized 
net  farm  income  from  farming  has  gone 
down  more  than  $6  billion. 

The  reason  for  tliat.  of  course,  is  these 
great  increases  in  farm  expenses.  For 
example,  the  biggest  increase  in  farm  ex- 
pense has  been  In  the  charge  for  de- 
preciation of  equioment.  This  is  a  re- 
sult of  a  shift  to  jrreater  mechanization 
in  agriculture  as  well  as  the  increased 
prices  of  farm  machinery;  and  that  it 
where  this  particular  bill  affects  agricul- 
ture— the  increased  cost  of  manufac- 
turer's equipment  and  machinery  which 
are  so  important  to  agriculture  today. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  farm  labor  expense  does  not 
show  much  of  an  .ncrea.se  over  1947 — in 
other  words,  because  of  mechanization, 
the  cost  of  labor  is  not  much  more  today 
than  it  was  In  1947— although  at  the 
same  time  farm  wage  rates  have  gone  up 
45  percent.  The  reason  for  this  is,  of 
course,  mechanization. 

Another  impori,ant  element  in  In- 
creased production  expenses  is  the  higher 
labor  costs  that  go  into  almost  everything 
the  farmer  buys.  As  an  ultimate  con- 
sumer of  machinery,  fertilizer,  hardware, 
and  so  forth,  the  farmer  helps  to  pay 
these  increases. 


Farm  costs  are  also  increased  when  the 
minimum  wage  is  raised.  An  increase  in 
the  legal  minimum  will  naturally  result 
in  an  across-the-board  increase. 

In  1958.  the  per  capita  farm  income 
was  $1,066,  while  the  per  capita  nonfarm 
Income  was  $2,066;  $298  of  the  farmer's 
$1,066  was  for  work  done  off  the  farm — 
in  other  words,  earnings  received  outside 
the  farm. 

During  that  year,  1958,  the  hourly  In- 
come for  farm  labor  and  management 
was  97  cents,  while  workers  in  manufac- 
turing Industries  received  $2.13  an  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  May  I  have  I  or  2 
more  minutes? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  2  more  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  These  figures  are  for 
all  farmers.  The  question  was  asked 
about  the  bigger,  more  efBclent  farms. 

During  1956.  farm  families  operating 
the  Nation's  2.213,000  commercial  farms 
received  an  average  income  of  $5,415, 
while  all  nonfarm  families — including 
those  living  on  skid  row  and  public  re- 
lief— received  an  average  income  of 
$6,900. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  voted  for  many 
amendments  to  this  present  bill.  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  think  it  is  an 
improvement.  I  am  not  opposed  to  some 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  some  increase  in  cover- 
age. But  when  that  is  done  I  think  it 
should  be  realized  that  additional  bur- 
dens will  be  placed  on  agriculture,  which 
at  this  time  is  in  very  serious  condition. 
When  and  if  Congress  approves  in- 
creases in  present  wage  and  hour  legis- 
lation we  should  do  It  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  additional  burdens  will  be 
placed  on  the  farmers  of  this  Nation 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time,  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  as  I  may  require. 

I  wonder  if  one  of  the  pages  will  notify 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  who  has 
temporarily  left  the  floor,  that  I  would 
be  grateful  if  he  would  return  to  the 
Chamber  at  his  convenience. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  I  should  like  to  state 
briefly  the  reasons  why  the  committee 
opposes  the  pending  amendment. 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that,  having 
observed  the  conduct  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  during  the  committee  hearings 
and  on  the  floor.  I  appreciate  that  he 
has  been  a  most  valuable,  conscientious 
and  earnest  member  of  the  committee. 
I  know  the  Senator  offers  the  amend- 
ment in  good  faith.  I  regret  that  it  is 
necessary  to  opr>ose  the  amendment  be- 
cause in  the  judgment  of  myself  and  my 
Democratic  colleagues  on  the  committee 
it  is  unsound.  Nevertheless,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  Senator  for  his  Indus- 
try, as  well  as  for  his  very  deep  and  real 
interest  in  the  general  subject. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  hapi)y  to  yield. 


Mr.  PROUTY  I  wish  to  express-Ttty 
sincere  appreciation  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  for  his  flat- 
tering comments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wonder  if  he  would  be  willing  to  answer 
a  few  questions  about  his  amendment, 
which  I  think  would  bring  out  the  points 
I  have  in  mind  more  quickly  than  if  I 
simply  addressed  myself  to  them. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  should  be  happy  to 
trj'  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  uses  as  its  format 
the  committee  bill,  and  then  makes  some 
deletions  and  additions  to  the  text  of  the 
committee  bill  ? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  is  not  available 
to  Senators  generally  the  text  of  the 
Senator's  amendment?  I  was  advised 
by  the  clerk  that  there  was  only  one 
copy  available.  He  loaned  it  to  me,  so 
that  I  could  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY  I  have  defined  every 
change  made  in  the  amendment  offered 
last  night.  Every  change  which  would 
be  made  in  the  substitute  was  part  of 
the  amendment  which  was  offered  last 
night.  It  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  it  is 
available  to  any  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator's proposed  substitute  amendment 
has  been  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Not  the  substitute, 
but  the  original  amendment.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  substitute  is  identical  with 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  last 
night  and  which  was  printed. 

Mr.  CL.\RK.  I  assure  the  Senator  I 
do  not  intend  to  be  technical,  but  it  is  a 
fact,  is  it  not.  that  the  amendment  which 
is  presently  pending  is  not  now  and  has 
not  been  available  to  other  Senators  for 
study 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  substance  of  the 
amendment  is  available.  All  of  the 
changes  which  I  have  made  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  have  been  made  available  to 
any  and  all  Senators. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  there  are  no  copies 
of  the  amendment  available  for  dis- 
tribution at  this  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY  The  Senators  will  un- 
derstand that  tne  amendment  which  I 
offered  last  night  is  available.  There  is 
no  difference  bftween  that  amendment 
and  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
is  holding  in  his  hand,  except  that  one 
was  offered  as  tin  amendment,  and  the 
other  in  the  fonn  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  will  follow  with  me  the  text  of  his 
amendment.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
copy? 

Mr.  PROUTY  I  do  not  think  I  have 
one. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
have  a  copy,  the  one  I  have  is  the  only 
copy  In  existence  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber.  I  will  come  over  to  the  Sen- 
ator, so  that  wc  can  look  at  it  together. 

Mr.  PROUTY  The  amendment  which 
I  offered  last  night,  which  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  substitute  amendment,  is 
included  verbatim  in  Calendar  No.  1817. 
It  was  printed  £nd  is  on  the  desks  of  all 
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Senators  at  the  present  t.me.  There  is 
no  change  m  the  substitute  other  than 
the  chaiiRes  recommended  in  the 
am^?^.dment  -.vhich  was  offered  last  night. 
Mr.  CLARK  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
understand  that  I  im  not  attempting 
to  be  undi-ily  crit.ca;  I  understand  the 
difiBcuIties  of  time  in  this  connection. 
My  comments  with  respect  to  the  bill  at 
th:s  point  are  largely  legal  ones.  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  Senator  to  help  me  lo 
interpret  what  he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but 
I  shall  do  my  best. 

Mr.  CL.\HK.  The  Senator's  best  is 
very  ?o<3d  indeed,  as  I  know. 

It"  the  Senator  will  look  at  page  2  of 
the  amendment.  I  suggest  that  he  follow 
me.  since  we  have  the  only  copy  avail- 
able m  the  Chamber. 

I  ask  the  Ser.at  r  whether  the  first 
major  chan.^^e  in  the  amendment  which 
he  proposes  as  a  substitute  ;.->  to  strike 
out  from  the  committee  bill  the  words 
"engaged  ;n  activities  affecting  com- 
merce '  ar.d  to  substitute  therefor  the 
words  "substantially  engaged  in  doing 
business  as  an  integral  part  of  commerce 
or  of  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce." 

Mr  PROUTY  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CL.\RK  That  latter  term  is  de- 
fined at  the  bottom  of  page  3  of  the 
Senator's  substitute,  at  line  25,  subsec- 
tion (s),  running  over  to  the  top  of  the 
following  pa^re 

Mr  PROLTY  I  have  it  here  on  the 
copy  of  the  amendment  which  I  offered 
last  night. 

Mr  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  tell  me  whether  he  agrees  that 
these  substituted  words  are  brandnew 
so  far  as  any  Federal  labor  legislation 
is  concerned  ' 

Mr  PROUTY  I  rar.-.ot  qualify  as  an 
expert  m  rhat  f.-v;  I  assume  what  the 
Senator  is  sav.:.g  is  true.  Likewise.  I 
believe  the  term  affecting  commerce"  is 
probably  equally  new. 

Mr  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  bear 
with  me.  I  think  the  committee  words 
ar-^  words  of  art  which  were  first  inserted 
in  Federal  legislation  in  the  Wagner 
labrr  R^•:ations  Act  of  1935,  and  which 
have  b^-en  interpreted  many  times  by  the 
courts  of  the  country,  including  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Their  meaning  has  been  pretty  well 
judicially  established. 

The  point  I  am  raising  with  my  friend 
is  that  his  new  words  will  be  subject  to 
a  great  deal  of  uncertainty,  judicial  de- 
lay, and  interpretation.  This  is  a  some- 
what loaded  question,  but  I  suggest  that 
nobody  will  know  what  the  words  mean. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  that  as  long  as 
we  keep  the  million  dollar  figure,  or  the 
figures  ranging  from  $250,000  to  $1  mil- 
lion, no  problem  in  that  respect  will  be 
created. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  my  friend  feels  that 
way.  then  I  shall  ask  him  to  explain  to 
me  as  simply  as  he  can  the  difference 
between  the  language  in  the  committee 
bill  and  the  language  which  he  proposes 
to  substitute  in  his  amendment. 

Mr  PROUTY.  The  only  change 
which  I  think  would  be  made  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
smaller  retail  trades,  which  are  covered 


under  section  14.  Two  or  three  percent 
of  those  individual  concerns  would  be  in- 
volved, and  certainly  they  are  not  ac- 
tively engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
It  might  make  some  slight  change  in 
that  regard.  It  would  be  2  or  3  percent, 
and  it  would  be  anybody's  guess. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator is  quite  naturally  interested  in  the 
pragmatic  and  practical  effect  of  his 
amendment.  I  am  afraid  I  must  press 
at  least  briefly  the  legal  point  that  no 
Senator  could  possibly  tell  how  those 
words  would  be  interpreted  by  the  courts 
and  what  the  difference  of  coverage 
would  be  between  the  committee  bill  and 
the  coverage  provided  by  these  words  in 
the  Senator's  amendment,  these  words 
being  unused,  untried,  and  unknown 
words  in  this  field  of  law. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Of  course,  since  I  am 
not  a  lawyer  myself  I  am  not  as  con- 
cerned with  legal  verbiage  as  are  some 
of  my  astute  friends  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  recall  that 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont 
Legislature,  every  10  years.  I  believe,  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  revise  the 
statutes.  When  that  matter  was  up  for 
action  in  the  house,  though  in  the  past 
it  had  always  been  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  five  lawyers,  I  was  able  to  get 
an  amendment  which  required  that  one 
member  of  the  commission  should  not  be 
a  lawyer  but  should  be  someone  well 
versed  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 
That  passed  the  house.  Finally  It  got 
into  the  senate,  where  the  lawyers  pre- 
dominated, of  course,  and  it  was  stricken 
out. 

I  think  lawTers  sometimes  engage  in 
too  much  hairsplitting.  I  as  a  lajTnan 
like  to  see  language  in  a  biU  which  to  me 
makes  sense,  which  I  can  understand  as 
a  layman.  I  frequently  think  lawTers 
will  try  to  twist  and  to  distort,  to  arrive 
at  meanings  which  are  not  in  the  words. 
That  is  part  of  the  profession.  I  suppose. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  only 
individual  or  concern  which  might  be 
affected  would  be  a  purely  local  chain 
which  buys  goods  within  a  State.  Cer- 
tainly those  are  so  relatively  few  in  num- 
ber as  to  be  unimportant. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  lucid  explanation. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  wish  to  press 
the  Senator  or  to  argue  with  him  on 
this  point,  but  I  should  lik*  to  have  the 
Record  show  my  own  strong  view  that 
nobody  knows  now  and  nobody  can  know 
for  years,  until  the  courts  have  inter- 
preted the  phraseology,  what  the  words 
"substantially  engaged  in  doing  business 
as  an  integral  part  of  commerce  or  of  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce" 
mean,  and  that  the  definition  of  that 
phrase  which  appears  later  on  in  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  equally  incom- 
prehensible. 

I  say  this  frankly.  I  do  not  understand 
it  as  a  lawyer.  I  do  not  understand  it 
as  a  layman.  I  do  not  think  anybody  else 
understands  it.  This  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  in  my  Judgment,  and  I 
think  in  the  judgment  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee,  this  is  an  amendment 
which  should  be  defeated. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  yield,  if  my  friend 
cares  to  make  amy  comment. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  the  language  was  understood  by 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator,  who 
estimated  that  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  2  or  3  percent  of  the  employees  would 
be  affected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  advise  us.  since  he  is  not  a 
lawyer  himself,  who  submitted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  to  him?  I 
shall  not  press  the  question,  if  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  care  to  have  me  do  so. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  We  obtained  the  lan- 
guage. I  believe,  from  the  E)epartment  of 
Labor,  after  requesting  representatives 
to  give  us  language  along  that  partic- 
ular line. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Presumably  it  was 
someone  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
with  legal  training  who  prepared  this 
language. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  assume  that  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  take  my  friend's  word,  but  I  must  say 
the  language  is  inartistic,  in  my  view. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  no  pride  of 
authorship,  so  I  am  not  qualified  to 
have  an  opinion  on  that  subject.  But 
I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [  Mr.  Holland  1 .  who  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  able  lawyers  in 
the  Senate,  seemed  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  amendment  quite  clear- 
ly. Others  of  equal  capacity  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  its  meaning. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  may  be  a  subject 
upon  which  we  shall  have  to  agree  to 
disagree. 

If  my  friend  will  turn  to  page  4.  of 
his  amendment.  I  note  that  lines  4  to  6 
have  been  stricken  out.  I  wonder  if 
there  Is  any  significance  legally  or  in 
coverage  In  those  words  having  been 
stricken? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  We  have  substituted 
other  language  to  make  it  easier  reading  i 

Enterprises  substantially  engaged  In — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  other  words,  what 
my  friend  has  done  is  on  page  3  to 
strike  from  line  25  through  line  6  on 
page  4.  and  to  .«;ubstitute  therefor  a 
new  definition  of  "substantially  engaged 
in  doing  business  as  an  Integral  part  of 
Commerce."  with  a  $1  million  limit 
thereon. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct.  All 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  needs  to 
do  is  to  take  the  original  amendment, 
which  I  believe  was  printed  last  night 
and  which  was  on  the  desks  of  Senators 
this  morning,  and  read  it  through.  He 
will  then  have  the  substance  of  the 
amendment.  There  is  absolutely  no 
change  or  difference  between  those  two. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  to  compare  the  substitute  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  with  the  committee 
bill,  so  I  can  see  what  changes  it  would 
make  in  the  committee  bill. 

If  my  friend  will  indulge'  me  a  little 
further.  I  a.ssure  hun  I  shall  not  weary 
him  by  continuing  this  colloquy  indefi- 
nitely. I  ask  him  to  look  at  page  7  of 
the  initial  amendment  and  see  if  he 
agrees  with  me  that  beginning  at  line 
19  thereof  he  has  reduced  the  coverage 
for  newly  covered   employees  from  aa 
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ultimate  of  $1.25.  as  provided  for  In  the 
committee  bill,  to  an  ultimate  of  $1.10. 

Mr.  PROL^TY.  I  think  I  have  made 
that  point  very  iilain.  and  I  also  should 
point  out  at  th  s  time  that  under  the 
committee  bill  the  rate  for  the  second 
year  is  $1.05,  with  overtime  after  44 
hours.  Under  my  amendment  the  rate 
ii  $1.10.  with  o\ertime  after  44  hours, 
in  other  words,  under  the  provisions  of 
my  amendment,  during  the  first  2-year 
period  the  wage  :icale  will  be  higher  than 
it  is  under  the  committee  bill. 

My  reason  for  inserting  that  language, 
as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  is  that  I  did  not 
want  anyone  to  believe  that  I  was  trjing 
to  sabotage  the  proposed  legislation.  I 
wanted  to  show  that  I  was  acting  in  good 
faith.  I  wanted  to  make  very  plain  that 
my  only  objective  is  to  give  the  Congress 
the  time  to  see  what  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  on  the 
free  economy.  If  at  the  end  of  the  2- 
year  period  the  Secretary-  of  Labor  or 
other  experts  feel  that  we  should  have 
another  increase,  certainly  I  shall  give 
^ch  recommendation  my  mast  serious 
consideration  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  that  in  the  committee  I  was  not 
one  who  tried  to  wreck  the  bill  in  any 
form  whatsoever. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  I  agree  with  him  on  that  sub- 
ject. Nevertheless,  the  net  effect  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, if  agreed  to.  would  be  to  freeze 
until  further  action  by  the  Congress  the 
minimum  wage  of  newly  covered  employ- 
ees at  $1  10. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  amendment 
would  give  such  employees  more  during 
the  first  2  years  than  would  the  com- 
mittee bill.  During  that  period  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  what 
has  happened.  We  shall  see  how  many 
people,  if  any,  have  lost  their  jobs,  and 
what  the  general  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy has  been.  It  seems  to  me  that 
approach  is  prudent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  appreciate  what  my 
friend  has  said.  Nevertheless,  the 
answer  to  my  preceding  question  is 
"yes."  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PROUTY  That  is  correct.  I 
tried  to  make  that  very  clear  during  my 
earlier  remarks. 

Mr  CLARK  If  my  friend  will  turn 
^to  page  13 — and  again  we  shall  look  at 
'the  same  copy  of  the  amendment 
together — am  I  correct  that  the  next 
major  change  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  to 
change  the  overtime  requirements  which 
appear  in  the  committee  bill  by  making 
them  sub.stantlally  less  rigorous  than 
they  are  stated  in  the  committee  bill? 
In  other  words,  the  committee  bill  would 
reduce  the  hours  to  40  hours  ultimately. 
after  which  overtime  would  have  to  be 
paid:  whereas  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  freeze 
overtime  at  a  45-hour  figure. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Over  a  2-year  period 
the  committee  bill  would  freeze  it  at  44 
hours  over  the  same  2-year  period. 
However,  again  I  point  out  that  the 
doUar-and-cents  value  of  my  amendment 
means  more  to  the  working  people  of 
this  country  during  the  first  2  years  than 
do  the  provisions  of  the  committee  bill. 


During  the  first  2  years  the  workers 
would  receive  more  money  if  the  Prouty 
amendment  were  agreed  to  than  they 
would  from  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Nevertheless  I  am  cor- 
rect in  stating,  am  I  not.  that  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  never  permit 
overtime  to  be  paid  until  an  employee 
had  worked  45  hours,  whereas  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  require  overtime  to  be 
paid  after  40  hours  ultimately. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Perhaps  at  the  end  of 
2  years  it  will  be  clearly  evident  that  we 
can  reduce  the  period  to  40  hours.  If 
that  should  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  will  be  one 
of  the  first  to  make  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Nevertheless,  what  I 
said  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes;  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  make  his  point 
clear  again?  The  difference  is  only  1 
hour,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No ;  it  is  5  hours.  It  is  1 
hour  at  first,  but  by  the  time  the  4-year 
period  has  elapsed,  it  is  5  hours.  In 
other  words,  the  committee  bill,  on  a 
sliding  scale,  would  bring  the  period 
down  to  40  hours.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  provides  that 
the  period  will  never  go  below  45  hours ; 
that  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  There  are  no  over- 
time provisions  in  either  the  bill  or  my 
amendment  for  the  first  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  For  the 
newly  covered  employees. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes;  we  are  talking 
only  about  the  newly  covered  employees. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  pro- 
vision that  those  who  are  presently  cov- 
ered by  the  wage  and  hour  legislation  get 
time  and  a  half  after  40  hours  is  not 
changed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct.  I 
make  no  change  with  respect  to  pres- 
ently covered  employees  In  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  As  to 
new  employees  the  difference  is  that  the 
committee  bill  would  give  time  and  a 
half  after  44  hours  during  the  first  2 
years.  The  Prouty  amendment  would 
give  time  and  a  half  to  the  newly  cov- 
ered employees  after  45  hours. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  1 
hour  of  additional  time  should  be  con- 
trasted. I  suppose,  with  the  difference  in 
the  wages  paid. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  point 
out 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  had  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  have  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  had  jiclded  to 
me  to  state  a  proposal. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  the  fioor.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  South 
Dakota  on  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  During 
the  first  2  years  what  would  the  newly 
covered  employees  be  paid? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Under  my  amendment 
during  the  first  year  a  newly  covered 
employee  would  be  paid  $1;  the  second 


year  he  would  be  paid  $1.10.  with  over- 
time after  45  hours. 

Under  the  committee  bill  he  would  be 
paid  $1  the  first  year  and  $1.05  the  sec- 
ond year,  with  overtime  after  45  hours. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
employee  has  no  overtime  and  he  is  paid 
$1.10  for  45  hours,  will  he  get  more 
money  than  if  he  works  44  hours? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Under  any  circum- 
stances I  belie\e  an  employee  would  re- 
ceive more  money  the  second  year  under 
my  amendment  than  he  would  under  the 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  point  to  my  friend  from  South 
Dakota  that  under  the  committee  bill, 
after  a  staggered  series  of  decreases  in 
the  number  of  hours  required  before 
overtime  applies,  overtime  is  eventually 
fixed  above  40  hours  a  week.  So  there 
will  then  be  no  discrimination  between 
newly  covered  employees  and  presently 
covered  employees,  while  under  the 
Prouty  amendment  the  overtime  is  never 
fixed  any  lower  than  45  hours.  So  there 
will  be  a  permanent  discrimination  be- 
tween newly  covered  employees  and 
presently  covered  employees. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  What 
does  the  Senator  from  Peniisylvania 
mean  by  pennanent?  When  the  first 
wage-and-hour  bill  was  passed,  and 
when  we  changed  it  several  times,  we 
provided  a  certain  amount.  I  believe  we 
started  at  about  70  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  started  at  25 
cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes;  and 
then  we  made  it  70  cents  an  hour,  and 
later  $1  an  hour.  I  do  not  believe  anj' 
legislation  is  permanent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  not  quibble  about 
words.  I  am  prepared  to  drop  the  sub- 
ject now.  'WTien  I  say  permanent.  I 
mean  until  Congress  passes  another  bill 
and  the  President  signs  it  into  law. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Can  the  Senator  give 
me  any  assurance 

Mr.  CLARK.     Of  course  not. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Can  the  Senator  give 
me  any  reasonable  assurance  that  any 
bill  which  is  approved  by  the  Senate  will 
be  at  least  as  extensive  in  scope  as  the 
proposed  amendment  which  I  am 
offering? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course  not.  I  am 
only  one  Senator. 

On  page  16  of  the  bill.  I  note  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  insert  new 
language  with  respect  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. I  had  intended  to  ask  the  pur- 
pose of  the  language,  but  the  change  ha.s 
been  explained  off  the  record,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  the 
subject  any  further.  The  change  was 
made  largely  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
new  definition  of  commerce  which  the 
Senator  from  Vennont  has  inserted. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  does  not  change 
the  formula.  I  might  add. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  look 
at  page  17,  lines  13  to  18.1  note  that  some 
matter  is  stricken  out  there,  which  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  compare 
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With  tiie  bill  repoited  by  the  committee. 
Could  the  Senator  advise  me  what  the 
c*T-c'  of  the  five-hne  insertion  is? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  to  make  an 
extension  from  tipped  employees  to  a 
complete  exemption  of  all  restaurant, 
hotel,  and  motel  employees. 

Mr.  CLARK  The  purpose  of  tlie 
amendment  is  Cu  exclude  from  all  cover- 
a:;e  restaurant,  hotel,  and  motel  em- 
ployees.    I.s  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct.  I 
have  a  news  clipping  in  my  hand  which 
states,  in  effect,  that  the  forces  in  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
have  agreed  to  that  same  proposal.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  Identical. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  accurate.  We  will  have  to  wait  and 
see. 

Mr  PROIL'TY.  The  press  services 
have  suggested  it  might  be. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Am  I  correct  in  assum- 
ina.  that  the  changes  made  on  page  21. 
in  line  14.  and  on  page  22.  at  line  14,  are 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  eliminating  from 
the  coverage  of  the  bill  employees  of 
auto  dealers? 

Mr  PROUTY.     That  is  correct. 

Ml  CLARK  As  I  read  the  language— 
and  I  have  read  it  quite  hurriedly — I  be- 
lieve that  the  language  would  also  ex- 
empt employees  of  auto  distributors,  who 
are  one  step  further  up  the  line.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  intended  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  was  not  the  in- 
tention, certainly. 

Mr  CLARK  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  While  I  am  completing 
mv  remarks,  perhaps  the  Senator  will 
give  some  thought  to  whether  he  wishes 
to  leave  the  language  in  that  form.  I 
believe  it  would  be  unwise  to  exempt  em- 
ployees of  automobile  distributors. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  the  Senator  has  any 
doubt  about  it.  I  would  be  happy  to  have 
it  amended. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  very  candid  responses  to  my  inquiries 
with  respect  to  the  only  copy  of  the 
amendment  available  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  the  objections  which 
the  committee  has  to  the  amendment. 
In  order  not  to  delay  the  Sfenate  unduly, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment outlining  the  reasons  for  opposing 
the  Prouty  amendment  may  appear  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

j         Statement  by  Senator  Clark 

THE    PROUTY    AMENDMENT 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment is  the  discriminatory  treatment  It 
would  accord  as  between  presently  covered 
and  newly  covered  workers  in  respect  to  mini- 
mum wages  and  maximum  hours.  The 
amendment  would  provide  for  the  same  min- 
imum wage  increases  for  presently  covered 
I  mployees  as  are  provided  for  under  the  com- 
mittee-reported Kennedy  bill  (8.  3758).  but 
at  the  same  time  would  prescribe  a  substan- 
tially lower  minimum  wage  and  a  substan- 
tially longer  maximum  workweek  for  newly 
covered  employees. 

The  Prouty  amendment  makes  no  change 
in  the  provisions  of  the  committee  bill  vm- 
der  which  a  minimum  wage  of  |l.l.5  an  hour 


is  prescribed  for  presently  covered  employees 
during  the  first  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  bill;  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.20  an  hour 
during  the  second  year;  and  a  minimum  wage 
of  $1.25  thereafter.     The  minimum  wage  for 
newly  covered  employees,  however,  would  be 
$1   an  hour  during  the  first  year  after  the 
bills  effective  date  and  only  $1  10  an  hour 
during  the  sfpond  year  and  thereafter.    Thus, 
presently  covered  employees  would  ultimate- 
ly attain  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour, 
while  newly  covered   employees  would  ulti- 
mately attain  a  minimum  wage  of  only  $1.10 
an  hour.     No  provision  whatsoever  is  made 
in  the  Prouty   amendment   for   terminating 
this  unfair  and  unjust  discrimination  with 
respect  to  minimum  wages  as  between  pres- 
ently covered  and  newly  covered  employees. 
With  re.spect  to  overtime,  under  the  provi- 
sions of   the  present  act.   pres.'ntly   covered 
employees  are  entitled  to  overtime  for  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  40  per  week.    The  Prouty 
nmendment  provides  for  no  overtime  for  new- 
Iv  covered  workers  during  the  first  year  after 
the  bills  effective  date.    It  provides  for  over- 
time for  hours   worked   in   excess  of  45   per 
week    during    the    second    and    subsequent 
vears.      Thus,    presently    covered    employees 
would  have  the  benefit  of  a  40-hour  maxi- 
mum   v.orkweek.    while    newly   covered    em- 
ployees would  receive  no  overtime  until  they 
had  worked  in  excess  of  45  hours  per  week. 
The  Prouty  amendment  makes  no  provision 
whatsoever  for  terminating  this  unfair  and 
unjust  discrimination  with  respect  to  maxi- 
mum  hours. 

The  Prouty  amendment  would,  in  addi- 
tion, reduce  the  coverage  of  the  committee 
bill  by  approximately  1  million  employees, 
including  460.000  employees  of  auto  dealers 
pnd  407,000  employees  of  hotels,  motels,  and 
restaurants.  These  employees  would  be  elim- 
mated  from  the  committee  bill  despite  the 
fact  that  they  are  employed  by  large  enter- 
prises having  an  annual  volume  of  sales  of 
*1  million  or  more.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that 
the  committee  bill  Itself  provides  only  for 
minimum  wage  protection,  but  not  over- 
time protection,  for  automobile  salesmen  em- 
ployed by  retail  auto  dealers,  and  that  It 
does  not  cover  waiters,  waitresses  and  other 
employees  of  hofels  and  restaurants  employed 
in  occupations  in  which  tips  constitute  a 
substantial  part  of  the  earnings. 

In  addition,  the  Prouty  amendment  pro- 
poses to  revive  as  a  substitute  for  the  ac- 
tivity   affecting    commerce    concept    u.«>ed   as 
the  basis  for  new  coverage  in  the  committee 
bill   a   wholly  new  coverage  concept  .similar 
to  that   originally   proposed    by   the   admin- 
istration, namely,  the  term  'substaniially  en- 
gaged In  doing  business  as  an  Integral  part 
of  commerce  or  of   the  production  of  goods 
for   commerce."     The   effect  of    this  change 
has  been  estimated  by  the  US.  Department 
of  Labor  as  excluding  from  coverage  between 
100,000  and  150.000  employees  who  would  be 
brought   under    coverage   by    the   committee 
bill.     While    the   number   of    employees    af- 
fected by  this  change  in  the  basic  coverage 
concept   naay   not    be   large,    enormous    legal 
confusion  could  be  expected  to  result  from 
the   use   of    this    new   and    untried    basis   of 
coverage. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  new  coverage  in  the 
retail  distribution  and  service  fields  provided 
for  in  the  committee  bill  is  generally  similar 
to  that  provided  for  under  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  (Taft-Hartley)  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended,  subject,  however,  to  limi- 
tations based  on  annual  sales  volume  These 
limitations  are  more  restrictive  ($1  million 
annual  sales  volume  Instead  of  $500,000  an- 
nual sales  volume)  than  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  Is  presently  required  to  ob- 
serve under  section  701  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  (Landrum- 
Grlflin)  Act  of  1959.  The  precise  scope  of 
this  new  concept  as  provided  for  under  the 
Prouty  amendment.  Is  totally  unknown,  par- 


ticularly since  the  concept  employs  phrases 
which  clearly  are  not  susceptible  of  precise 
definition. 

In  short,  the  Prouty  amendment  discrlmi- 
nates  unfairly  and  unjustly  between  pres- 
ently covered  and  newly  covered  employees 
in  respect  to  both  minlmiun  wages  and  maxi- 
mum hours,  unjustifiably  excludes  approxi- 
mately 1  million  employees  from  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  hours  protection,  and 
can  only  lead  to  enormous  confusion  and  un- 
certainty concerning  the  precise  scope  of  the 
act's  new  coverage  that  can  be  resolved  only 
in  .1  multiplicity  of  law  suits  and  after  years 
(li  litigation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  To  summarize,  I  believe 
it  is  not  wise  to  exempt  employees  of 
auto  dealers  from  overtime  coverage  m 
the  bill,  which,  as  a  practical  matter,  is 
the  only  way  it  can  be  effected.  I  per- 
.sonally  am  not  in  favor,  unless  as  the 
result  of  a  compromise  that  may  be 
worked  out.  of  an  exemption  for  hotel 
and  restaurant  employees. 

The  new  definition  of  commerce  is 
confusing  and  not  understandable,  and 
will  lead  to  interminable  court  litigation. 
It  is  quite  unworkable.  I  beheve  the  dis- 
crimination between  workers  covered  for 
the  first  time  and  workers  already  cov- 
ered, both  with  respect  to  the  minimum 
wage  and  with  respect  to  overtime  is  en- 
tirely un.sound.  For  that  reason  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  While  I  think  the  lan- 
Siuatfe  pertaining  to  automobile  dealers 
's  clear.  I  nevcrthele.ss  would  like  to  make 
it  absolutely  certain  that  there  is  no 
misunderstanding  about  it.  and  there- 
fore would  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  my  amendment, 
which  I  will  .send  to  the  desk,  to  strike 
out  the  word  "an"  and  insert  the  words 
"a  retail  establishment";  so  that  the 
language  will  read:  '"Any  employee  em- 
ployed by  a  retail  establishment  engaged 
in  the  business  of  selling  automobiles  or 
trucks." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  the  Senator  per- 
mitted to  modify  his  amendment  after 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  By 
unanimous  consent  the  Senator  may 
modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senator  may 
be  permitted  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Unless  other  Senators 
desire  to  be  heard.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  used  all  his  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

I  No.  2931 

Aiken  Baniett  Bible 

Allott  Beau  Bridges 

Anderson  Bennett  Burdlck 


1960 

Bush 

Butlar 

Byrd.  V » 

Byrd,  Vir*.  Va 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case,  N.J. 

Case,  S.  Dale 

Chavea 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

El  lender 

Engle 

E^rvin 

Kong 

Prear 

Pulbrtght 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Green 
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Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston.  B.C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  Hawaii 

iMTig.  La. 

Lusk 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McNamara 

Magnuaon 

MansQeld 

Monroney 


MfiniJt 

Miirray 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Sn^thers 

Smith 

Spar  km  an 

S  tennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

Williams,  Del. 

Williams.  N  J. 

Y&r bo  rough 

Young.  N.Xtek. 

Young.  Ohio 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahonzy]  Is  absent  on  ofBclal  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennincs]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr  Martin]  Is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  oflQclal 
business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  a--  m-difted  of  the  Senator 
from  Vei-mn:  •  a.,  time  has  been  yielded 
bark  I!."  y»  a,s  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
CMAHOwrrl  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennincs]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HENNrNGs]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [  Mr.  0'M.\HONEY  ]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]  is  ab- 
sent, by  leave  of  the  Senate,  on  official 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  56,  not  voting  3,  as  follows: 


[No.  294] 

YEAS— 41 

Aiken 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Allott 

Eastland 

Prouty 

Beall 

Ellender 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Ervln 

RusaeU 

Bridges 

Frear 

SnltonstaU 

Bush 

Fulbrlght 

Schoeppel 

Butler 

Ooldwater 

Smathers 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Stennls 

Capehart 

Holland 

Talmadge 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Jordan 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Wliliams.  Del. 

CurtU 

Lausche 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Dlrksen 

Morton 

NAYS— 56 

Anderson 

Case.  N  J. 

Engle 

Bartlett 

Chavez 

Fong 

Bible 

Chiirch 

Gore 

Burdlck 

Clark 

Green 

Byrd.  W   \a 

Cooi>er 

GrueiUng 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Hart 

CarroU 

Douglas 

Hartke 

Hayden 
HUl 

Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javlts 

Johnson.  Tex. 
Johnston.  S.C. 
Keating 
Kefauver 
Kennedy 
Ken- 
Long.  Hawaii 


Long.  La. 

Lusk 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McNamara 

Bfagnuson 

Mansfield 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Murray 


Muskte 

Pastore 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 3 
Hennlnga  Martin  O'Mahoney 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  was 
entered  into  I  was  not  present  on  the 
floor,  and  friends  of  mine  preserved  my 
rights  to  offer  a  certain  amendment  that 
was  not  germane.  I  have  not  sent  such 
an  amendment  to  the  desk.  I  do  not 
expect  to.  I  merely  wish  to  state  that 
I  shall  not  be  availing  myself  of  the  res- 
ervation made  in  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

I  dc  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
which  I  believe  is  germane  and  which 
I  may  call  up;  but.  so  far  as  the  special 
reservation  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  concerned.  I  .shall  not  avail 
myself  of  it.  However,  I  am  prateful  to 
the  leadership  for  having  prcsen  ed  my 
rights,  and  I  am  sorrv'  I  was  not  present 
at  the  time 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
possible,  under  the  controlled  time,  for 
me  to  offer  items  for  the  RrcoRn^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  is  controlled.  Ai^  amei.dm' :.:  must 
be  offered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY     I  shall  wait. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  offered 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  call  up  my  amendment,  which 
I  offer  for  myself,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtrch]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators, will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  4,  line  7,  after  the  figure  "  ( l )  " 
to  strike  the  words  "any  such  enterprise 
which  has  one  or  more  retail  or  service 
estabUshments"  and  insert  the  words 
"any  such  enterprise  which  operates  re- 
tail or  service  establishments  in  two  or 
more  States". 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  my  understanding,  as  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  was  adopted 
last  night,  and  I  believe  most  Senators 
are  still  of  that  opinion,  that  we  would 
have  1  horn-  a  side  on  this  amendment. 

I  feel  there  are  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  who,  like  myself,  would  like  to 
address  themselves  to  the  constitutional 
aspects  of  the  formula  used  for  retail 
coverage. 

For  that  reason,  I  should  like  to  know 
from  the  majority  leader  whether  1  hour 
a  side  on  this  amendment  would  be  al- 
lowed under  the  unanimous-con-ent 
agreement. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Pi-psi- 
dent,  we  understood  it  was  hkely  that 
there  would  be  two  substitutes  offered, 
the  Monroney  substitute  and  the  Prouty 
substitute,  and  on  tho.se  there  would  be 
2  hours.  We  specifically  required  them 
to  be  bona  fide  substitutes,  but  it  was 
the  majority  leader  >  feeling  that  the 
Monroney  substitute,  or.  if  it  does  not 
qualify  a.'^  a  .'substitute,  amendment, 
should  have  2  hours.  I  think  I  said  that 
to  Individual  Senators,  if  the  public  Rec- 
ord does  not  show  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  T>:e  Record  shows 
It. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  If  !t  does 
not    I  r-sk  ■;;: :Hr.;:r,'^us  consent 

Ml-  MONRONEY  The  Record  ^hows 
it,  but  the  printed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  does  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  had  in 
mind  that  on  the  Monroney  proposal. 
which  was  pretty  far  reaching  and  all- 
inclusive  and  an  effective  operation  on 
this  bill,  there  should  be  ample  time  for 
discussion  by  Senators  who  shaie  his 
viewpoint,  and  Senators  who  are  opposed 
to  his  vie\\T>oint,  and  that  it  would  take 
at  least  2  hours.  I  read  from  page  16633 
of  yesterday's  Record  i 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  That  beginning  at 
11  o'clock  the  Senate  operate  under  con- 
trolled time,  not  to  exceed  an  hour  on  any 
amendment  or  amendments  thereto;  with  2 
hours  on  the  Monroney  amendment  or  sub- 
stitute. In  whichever  form  it  may  be;  and  2 
hours  on  the  Prouty  amendment,  or  sub- 
stitute, in  whichever  form  it  may  be  offered. 

I  do  not  know  in  what  form  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  was  printed, 
but  that  was  the  intention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  I  think  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
when  they  did  not  ob j  ect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
agreement  be  modified  to  permit  2  houis 
on  the  Monroney  proposal.  1  hour  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, and  1  hour  by  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  mj^  dis- 
tinguished leader  for  liis  courtesy  in 
helping  to  straighten  this  matter  out.  I 
hope  we  will  find  it  unnecessaiT  to  con- 
sume the  2  hours. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  per- 
haps the  simplest  amendment  that  will 
be  offered  during  consideration  of  this 
wage-and-hour  bill.  It  would  simply 
and  definitely  limit  the  coverage  of  serv- 
ice and  retail  enterprises  to  those  op- 
erating in  two  or  more  States.  It  makes 
no  other  change  in  the  bill.  It  does  not 
affect  in  any  way  the  $1.25  rate  put  in 
the  bill  by  the  committee.  It  does  not 
seek  to  open  wide  areas  by  exemptions 
that  may  be  sought  by  particular  high 
pressure  lobbies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  present 
coverage  under  the  act,  the  bill  would 
still  add  3,800,000  new  employees  under 
the  amendment  which  I  offer.  This 
compares  with  1.400,000  new  employees 
that  are  covered  by  the  House  bill  and 
4,900.000  under  the  Kennedy  bill,  if  the 
Kennedy  bill  is  accepted  In  its  present 
form. 
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This  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
extension  of  coverage  provided  in  sepa- 
rate sections  of  the  bill,  namely.  150.000 
employees  m  large  laundries  or  dry- 
cleaning  establishments.  It  would  not 
affect  the  extension  of  the  coverage  to 
the  100  000  or  more  employees  in  local 
sen-ice  transit  companies.  It  would  not 
affect  the  extension  of  the  coverage  to 
the  32.000  employees  engat;ed  in  f\sn 
processing  It  would  not  affect  the  Ken- 
nedy extension  of  the  cove-age  to  41,000 
switchboard  operators  or  to  the  100,000 
seamen,  or  to  an  estimated  1  million  em- 
ployees in  businesses  now  covered  under 
the  act,  as  to  portions  of  their  employees. 
My  amendment,  on  the  other  hand. 
would  not  affect  in  any  way  the  specific 
exemption.5  from  the  coverage  of  the  act 
which  are  written  into  the  committee 
bill. 

The  only  point  on  which  my  amend- 
ment differs  from  the  committee  bill  is 
as  to  the  basis  upon  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  regulate  commerce  in 
the  retail  field.  My  amendment  would 
keep  the  traditional  concept  of  the  prop- 
er extent  to  which  the  Congress  should 
regulate  this  area  of  interstate  com- 
merce at  the  point  where  it  stood  when 
the  act  was  passed  m  1938  The  powers 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce  are  pro- 
vided specifically  in  the  Constitution. 
We  all  know  that,  under  various  inter- 
pretations oX  the  Supreme  Court,  some 
rather  strained  stretching  of  the  Consti- 
tution has  taken  place,  and  that  any 
business  can  be  determined  to  affect  in- 
terstate commerce  although  it  is  purely 
local  in  its  character.  In  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  no  man's  land  which  could  be 
arrived  at,  in  which  we  would  not  know 
what  the  Court  might  determine  to  af- 
fect interstate  commerce,  we  would  go  to 
the  core  of  the  thmn.  If  a  person  oper- 
ates a  retail  or  service  establishment  in 
one  State,  he  has  an  exemption.  If  a 
person  operates  m  more  than  one  State, 
with  SI  million  or  more  in  total  volume 
m  his  entire  operation,  then  he  would 
be  subject  to  the  act  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  powers  of  Congress. 

It  IS  as  simple  as  this:  It  is  a  formula 
as  to  which  we  have  had  no  great  differ- 
ences since  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  was 
passed  m  1938 

I  agree  with  the  Democratic  platform. 
pa^pd  at  Los  Angeles,  which  said  that 
we  pledged  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
to  SI. 25  and  to  extend  coverage  to  sev- 
eral million  workers  not  now  protected. 
This  we  would  carry  out  in  full  under 
my  amendment.  We  would  extend  the 
coverage  to  3  8  million  new  workers.  We 
would  do  nothing  to  affect  the  $1.25  an 
hour  provision. 

But  the  Democratic  platform.  Mr. 
President,  did  not  say  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  rewrite  the  entire  definition  of 
the  congressional  concept  of  interstate 
commerce,  to  put  the  long  arm  of  Fed- 
eral power  into  every  main  street  busi- 
ness in  the  country,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er the  business  served  anyone  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  community  or  the 
confines  of  the  State.  I  feel  it  is  of  far 
greater  importance  to  preserve  the  his- 
toric context  of  our  interpretation, 
through  the  system  which  has  been  used 
by  Congress— to  stay  within  the  inter- 


state commerce  feature — than  to  won-y 
or  to  strain  as  to  how  many  additional 
thousands  we  might  cover  by  violating 
this  historic  context. 

Mr.  J>ROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  tell  me  whether  a  large  chain 
which  operates  exclusively  within  a 
single  State,  which  perhaps  has  a  busi- 
ness volume  of  S50  million  or  $70  million, 
would  be  covered? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  not  be 
covered  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  On  the  other  hand. 
if  another  enterprise  had  2  stores,  one  of 
which  was  located  in  one  State  and  one 
of  which  was  located  in  a  different  State, 
doing  a  gross  business  of  a  million  dol- 
lars, would  that  enterprise  be  covered? 


Mr 

ered. 

Ml 

M: 

know 


MONRONEY.     It  would   be  cov- 


PROUTY  I 
MONRONEY. 
there   would 


thank  the  Senator. 
This  is  correct.    I 
be  some   inequities 


arising  from  the  fact  that  the  huge  store 
the  Senator  mentioned  would  not  be 
covered,  but  I  feel  we  must  preserve  the 
solid  foundation  upon  whict  the  act 
should  rest.  If  we  have  power  at  all. 
it  is  a  power  derived  from  the  mterstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
Under  my  definition  we  would  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  courts  or  in 
the  minds  of  millions  of  little  businesses 
as  to  whether  they  are  under  the  act. 
Certainly  we  should  not  leave  this  an 
area  of  uncertainty,  where  the  courts 
may  decide  that  a  chain  of  barber  shops 
affects  interstate  commerce,  or  that  any 
business  doing  a  volume  of  $1  million  or 
more  is  in  interstate  commerce. 

I  feel  that  when  we  depart  from  the 
standard  of  whether  it  is  a  m.ultistate 
operation  and  go  to  a  dollar  figure  we 
are  allowing  the  Constitution  to  flap  in 
the  breeze.  If  Congress  can  provide,  as 
It  IS  sought  to  do  under  the  bill,  a  dollar 
limitation,  then  it  can  change  the  dollar 
limitation.  Under  the  Supreme  Court 
holdings,  the  Congress  can  say.  if  we  lack 
the  wisdom  not  to  stay  within  the  inter- 
state boundary  of  our  power:  "Because 
you  do  $1,000,001  worth  of  business  a 
year  you  are  in  interstate  commerce,  but 
If  you  did  $999,999  worth  of  business  a 
year  you  would  not  be  in  interstate  com- 
merce." 

When  we  fix  a  dollar  figure  as  the  sole 
test  of  being  in  interstate  commerce.  I 
say.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  that  is  not  a  solid  and 
sotmd  way  in  which  to  legislate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  say,  "If  you  do  $1  million  worth 
of  business  you  are  in  interstate  com- 
merce." We  would  say  that  the  busi- 
ness is  in  interstate  commerce  in  any 
case.  In  other  words,  even  if  the  volume 
of  business  was  $750,000,  depending  upon 
the  kind  of  business  engaged  in.  we  feel 
the  Supreme  Court  might  hold  that  the 


busine.ss  was  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. We  have  set  the  $1  million  flgui-e 
as  the  economic  flgiue.  In  other  words, 
we  feel  those  doing  busmess  of  over  $1 
million  can  pay  the  $1  and  the  scale  up 
to  $1.25.  I  simply  wish  to  make  that 
point  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  the 
comment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  provided  the  $1  million 
figure.  It  is  not  because  we  say  that 
artificially  a  million  dollars  means  that 
a  firm  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
and  that  a  Ann  doing  $999,000  worth 
of  business  is  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  Both  of  the  enterprises 
would  be  in  interstate  commerce  if  the 
courts  should  so  hold.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  made  such  holdings  down  to 
a  volume  of  business  of  $50,000  in  some 
cases. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  dollar  figure  i« 
only  an  economic  reason  and  not  a  con- 
stitutional reason. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  that 
comment.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
extension  of  the  coverage  under  the  pro- 
visions I  have  proposed  would  be  clear 
and  definite.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  in  error,  but  I  believe 
that  retail  establishments  doing  $1  mil- 
lion worth  of  business  a  year  would  be 
covered  under  the  bill.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  son-y;  I  did  not 
hear  the  question. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Retail  establish- 
ments doing  a  business  of  $1  million  a 
year  or  more  would  be  covered  under  the 
bai? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  is  conect. 
Mr.    MONRONEY.    But    today    they 
are  not  under  the  act? 

Mr.  KENNEDY      That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Except  those 
which  sell  across  State  lines.  Then  the 
employees  of  the  shipping  departjnents, 
or  various  persons  actually  handling 
goods  in  interstate  commerce,  are  cov- 
ered under  the  act.  The  bill  would 
broaden  the  provision — with  which  I 
agree — to  provide  that  those  people 
should  be  totally  covered  if  the  business 
is  interstate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  my  Judgment, 
these  people  are  in  Interstate  commerce. 
They  have  been  for  the  last  20  years. 
However,  we  have  exempted  them  from 
the  coverage  of  the  act  for  economic  rea- 
sons, not  for  constitutional  reasons. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  see.  As  I  under- 
stand the  bill  which  was  originally  pre- 
sented, which  the  committee  considered 
with  great  seriousness.  $500,000  was  the 
economic  test. 

Mr  KENT^DY.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  is  that  there  Is  rather  a  shifting 
sand  of  uncertainty  as  to  future  Con- 
gresses detei-mining  what  should  be  the 
doUar  figure.  If  it  is  $1  million  this 
year.  It  could  be  $500,000  next  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  wUl  of  the  Congress.  Or. 
if  some  reactionary  Congress  should  take 
over,  the  figure  could  be  ral.sed  to  $10 
million  a  year.    Thus,  once  we  depart 
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from  the  test  of  multi-State  operation 
we  have  lost  our  foundation  of  granite 
and  we  are  building  on  quicksand,  a  poor 
base  on  which  to  rest  the  vast  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  are 
being  extended  mt-o  brandnew  areas  of 
wage  and  hour  covt^rage 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER        Mr 
MfSKiE  m  Lh*'  chair  '       IX>es  the  Scnat^or 
yield  to  the  Seiuiior  from  Rhode  Island'' 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  am  happy  Uj 
yield  to  thf  Senator 

Mr  PASTORE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  the  ex- 
emption would  affect  retailers  alone,  and 
would  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
service  establishments'' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  include 
service  ostabli'^liments.  The  only  big 
group  of  .ser\!ce  establishments  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  amendment 
would  be  the  independent  hotels,  operat- 
ing in  a  single  State  Those  are  .service 
establishments  which  would  be  ex- 
empted Mot-c-L«  also  would  be  under 
that  category 

Mr  PASTORE     H  jw  about  a  laundry 

Mr  MONRONEY  I.aunariei.  are  not 
affect^xl  by  the  amendment.  The  laun- 
dry owners  came  in  years  ago  and  a.ske<1 
to  be  put  m  a  separate  cateeon.-  I  am 
not  trying  to  intervene  in  the  case  of 
laundries,  a  busine.ss  whicli  is  treated  in 
another  part  of  the  bill  If  a  SenatC)r 
wishes  to  offer  an  amendment  on  that 
subject,  that  is  one  thing  But  under 
the  definitions  under  which  we  liave 
been  operating,  laundries  are  in  a  .sepa- 
rate cat-egor>-  and  are  not  affected  by 
thus  particular  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr  PASTORE  The  thing  that  dis- 
turbs the  junio:-  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  this:  Does  that  not  present  us 
with  an  incongruity  insofar  as  principle 
i.s  concerned  Are  we  to  say  now  that 
unle.ss  it  has  a  b  isiness  establishment  in 
another  State,  a  laundry  is  not  m  fact  in 
interstate  commiTce,  but  that  if  it  has  a 
laundrv-  in  another  State,  it  is''  Does 
that  not  preM'nt  a  rather  awkward  situ- 
ation'' I  mean  we  state  one  principle 
and  then  we  dt  feat  It  within  the  bill 
it^self  I  think  i'  we  intend  to  state  the 
principle  at  all,  \,e  should  go  all  the  way 

Mr  MONRONEY  The  defeat  in  the 
bill  stems  from  the  action  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  in  grant- 
ing the  special  lategory  to  laimdries  in 
the  pa^t.  and  In  Including  them  in  that 
category  I  am  merely  trying  to  keep 
this  major  portion  of  the  bill  on  the 
foundations  on  which  it  has  rested  his- 
torically since  1938  In  all  the  long 
years  in  which  we  have  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  abcUtion  of  the  sweat  shop 
under  the  wage  and  hour  law.  I  have 
heard  no  one  criticize  the  formula.  Now. 
in  the  year  1960.  after  22  years  of  experi- 
ence with  the  act.  suddenly  out  of  the 
blue  comes  the  s  iggestion  that  we  should 
depart  from  thi»  multi-State  op>eration 
principle  and  put  the  act  on  a  dollar 
figure  basis  of  coverage  The  dollar  fig- 
ure was  offered  n  the  committee.  Long 
<liscussions  took  place  with  respect  to 
the  $500,000  flgjre.  and  the  committee 
decided  on  $1  million 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  the  way  v.e 
should  legislate.    The  act  has  stood  the 


test  of  time.  Now  we  are  confronted  with 
a  bill  to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  of 
which  I  approve,  and  to  expand  the  cov- 
erage: but  we  are  t^ld  that  the  old 
formula  is  no  good  We  must  depart 
from  our  definition  of  "interstate"  and 
put  coverage  under  the  act  on  a  dollars- 
and -cents  basis 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr    MONRONEY      I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE  That  was  precisely 
the  argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland;  which  was  joined 
in  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Lauschi].  with  reference  to  the  Holland 
amendment,  which  was  defeated  by  this 
body 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  know,  but  the 
Holland  amendment  exempted  such 
•-tores  as  the  A  LP  Safeway.  Sears. 
Roebuck,  and  Montgomery  Ward,  giants 
in  interstate  commerce,  which  en.ioy  a 
vast  economic  advantage  because  of  their 
interstate  operations 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
critical  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
but  I  say  that  even  if  his  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  we  ;,hall  not  have  decided  once 
and  for  all  the  question  of  what  Is  mter- 
stAt4^  commerce  and  who  is  in  interstate 
commerce,  unless  we  consider  all  the 
provisions  of  the  law  m  the  same  way 
Otherwise,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  an  incongruity  in  principle 
I>oes  the  Senator  agree  to  that  state- 
ment'' 

Mr.  MONRONEY  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  the  same  right  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  I  have.  I  grant 
that  I  have  talked  with  the  laundry 
lobby.  I  grant  that  there  are  120  large 
laundries  in  the  United  States  that  per- 
haps need  some  kind  of  relief  It  is  not 
my  fault  that  repre.sentatives  of  those 
industries  came  here  and  asked  for  a 
special  category  and  received  it  at  a 
time  when  they  were  seeking  certain 
types  of  exemption. 

I  am  not  trj-ing  to  interfere  with  any 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  bill  that  the 
committee  in  its  wisdom  has  reported 
I  am  only  looking  at  the  power  on  which 
our  right  to  pass  legislation  affecting  so 
many  millions  of  establishments  and 
miUions  of  employees  rests.  My  reason 
for  proposing  this  approach  is  that  I 
think  it  is  a  firm  foundation  that  will  not 
vary  from  year  to  year  with  the  adver- 
tising success  of  an  mdividual  store 
They  can  go  into  the  million -dollar  cate- 
gory one  year,  and  come  out  from  under 
it  the  next  year.  If  a  store  sells  SI  mil- 
lion worth  of  hairpins  and  other  5-and- 
10-cent  goods,  it  may  have  150  employ- 
ees, but  if  a  business  sells  S2  million 
worth  of  roadbuilding  equipment,  it  may 
have  5  employees.  The  $1  million  catch- 
all Is  far  more  irregular,  erratic,  and  sub- 
ject to  differences  of  employment  prob- 
lems than  the  simple  formula,  which  I 
urge  we  continue  to  maintain. 

Let  us  say  that  interstate  commerce 
means  doing  business  in  more  than  one 
State  That  is  what  we  attempt  to  do 
in  this  act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  will  leave  me 
some  of  the  time  remaining     I  am  try- 


ing to  limit  the  debate,  and  I  have  pr-om- 
ised  others  that  I  would  yield  to  them. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  realize  that.  I 
have  followed  the  Senator  closely  in  his 
artrument.';.  and  one  consideration  that 
disturbs  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  which  makes  him  rather 
lukewarm  toward  the  amendment  of 
the  Senatoi-  from  Oklahoma  is  the  fact 
that  if  we  should  agree  to  his  amend- 
ment without  going  all  the  way.  I  am 
afraid  we  would  get  into  class  legisla- 
tion 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  have  heard 
strong  rumoi-s  that  other  amendments 
seeking  to  exempt  such  businesses  as  na- 
tional hotel  chains,  national  restaurant 
chains,  and  automobile  dealers  will  be 
offered  by  name.  Those  would  be  spe- 
cific exemptiC'ns  It  is  true  that  under 
my  amendment  certain  categories  of  lo- 
cal business  are  exempt  Most  auto- 
mobile dealers  are  not  covered  under  my 
amendment  But  that  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  my  unendment.  Individually 
owned  hotels  operating  in  one  State  are 
not  covered  But  the  large  hotel  chams, 
such  as  Hiltoi,  Statler.  and  Sheraton, 
are  included  oecause  they  engaged  m 
multi-State  operations 

Likewise  the  individually  owned  res- 
taurant is  exeCipt  from  the  application  of 
the  act.  If  i  restaurant  operates  in 
one  State  it  is  exempt  But  the  am.end- 
ment  would  not  exempt  the  national 
Cham  restauiants  btx-ause  they  are 
interstate  in  cperation.  We  must  have 
a  line  of  demarcation,  a  definition,  a 
foundation  th  it  will  not  be  undulating 
and  changing  witli  each  year  s  volume 
of  business  as  shown  by  the  figures  when 
the  books  are  closed  on  January  1. 

The  purpose  of  merchandizing  and 
selling  in  the  5  tores  throughout  America 
is  to  sell  all  the  merchandise  it  can.  That 
IS  what  the  stcre  is  m  busmess  for  Such 
merchandizing  makes  emplo\Tnent  in 
Detroit,  :n  New  York,  and  in  Los  Angeles. 

But  I  wan.  the  Senate  today  that 
there  are  many  stores  which,  when  they 
reach  the  SI  riillion  magic  figure,  under 
the  proposed  definition  of  'interstate 
commerce"  w:ll  cut  out  their  advertis- 
ing They  wi  1  slow  down  on  their  mer- 
chandising in  order  to  stay  under  the  $1 
million  figure  Many  businesses  in  that 
category  will  i.ct  on  that  basis  I  would 
much  rather  have  eligibility  founded  on 
something  otl"er  than  the  magic  volume 
of  business  that  is  shown  on  the  books 
of  a  company  on  January  1,  which  bears 
no  relationshio  whatsoever  to  the  ques- 
tion of  inters  at^^  commerce. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr, 
President.  wiL  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Then 
the  proposal  cf  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  to  make  the  line  of  demarcation 
relate  to  the  cuestion  of  whether  or  not 
the  business  is  related  to  commerce 
which  goes  ac:  oss  State  lines. 

Mr  MONRONEY  That  is  correct  as 
to  retailint;  a:iQ  service  establishments. 
Of  course,  almost  all  manufactured 
products  go  across  State  lines.  This 
amendment,  containing  the  interstate 
commerce  provision,  affects  businesses 
which  heretolore  have  been  exempt  by 
name.  Those  are  retail  and  service  es- 
tablishments. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  To  the 
extent  that  the  amendmer.t  recour.izes 
the  principle  of  intrastate  commf-rce  as 
opposed  to  interstate  commerce,  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  commendable,  and  a  much 
better  approach  than  a  principle  Ahich 
clearly  and  definitely  enters  the  field  of 
class  legislation,  or  is  discriminatory  on 
the  basis  of  the  type  of  business.  FH^r 
that  reason  I  expect  to  support  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  ain  very  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  I:  means  much  to 
us  to  have  his  d.^rerning  judgment  on 
this  question. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  0;:ii  Mr. 
Lausche  : . 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  made  the 
statement  that  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  identical  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  Mr.  Holland!.  I  regret  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  that  statement  is  sub- 
stantially inaccurate.  I  argued  m  bt'half 
of  the  principle  advocated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  but  I  voted  against  his 
amendment  because  it  was  too  restrictive 
:n  the  covera^-e  that  it  provided. 

Under  his  bill  the  extension  would 
have  been  negligible.  Under  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  it 
is  rather  substantial.  I  should  like  to 
reiterate  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  fi'om  South  Dakota  iMr.  Case  I. 
There  is  a  relationship  m  the  proposal 
cf  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  the 
purposes  sought  to  be  achieved.  It  is  my 
understanding — and  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — that 
the  Senator's  bill  will  apply  whenever  a 
business  is  operated  in  two  or  more 
States. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Th^t  is  correct, 
with  a  cutoff  on  de  minimii.  of  a  million 
dollars.  It  would  be  rather  futile  to 
force  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  on  a  busi- 
ness even  though  operating  in  two  or 
more  States  if  it  was  doing  under  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  business.  There 
are  practically  no  chains  that  would  not 
be  doing  more  than  a  million  dollars' 
v/orth  of  business. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
pre.ss  an  opinion  on  the  correctness  of 
this  statement?  The  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  written  to  bring 
every  business,  regardless  of  how  big  or 
how  small  it  is.  within  the  control  of 
Congress.  Then  it  proceeds  to  exempt. 
If  a  person  does  less  than  a  million  dol-  ' 
lars'  worth  of  business,  he  is  exempt. 
The  principle  is  that  every  business  is 
brought  within  the  control  of  Congress. 
Is  that  correct ' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  has 
made  the  statement  that  under  the  bill 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  there 
will  be  strong  pressures  axvplied  by  lob- 
bying groups  asking  that  they  be  ex- 
empted. Will  the  Senator  expand  on 
that  poLnf 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  had  some 
pressure  of  that  kind  already  exerted  on 
mp  I  have  informed  those  persons  that 
I  am  interested  in  the  right  of  Congress 
to  reeulate.  and  wish  to  restrict  the  regu- 
lation to  interstate  operations.    My  defi- 


nition la  the  bill  of  two  or  more  States 
brings  L.nder  the  wage  and  hour  law  the 
giant  chains. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  hotel  operators — the  Statler, 
Hilton,  Sheraton,  and  so  forth — are  ask- 
ing to  be  exempted  from  the  bill  pendmg 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  heard  re- 
ports that  exemption  is  sought  not  only 
for  single-State  operations  in  the  hotel 
business,  but  also  of  the  large,  mighty 
hotel  chains,  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
employees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  if  we  ex- 
empt from  the  pending  bill  operations 
which  are  conducted  in  practically  every 
large  city  in  the  country,  how  we  can 
justify  keeping  anyone  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  can  hardly  de- 
fend an  act  which  would  place  under 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  a  business  sell- 
ing earthmovmg  equipment,  domg  busi- 
ness in  perhaps  five  States,  and  em- 
ploying about  five  employees,  and  at  the 
same  time  exempt  tens  of  thousands  of 
employees  in  the  giant  hotel  chains  like 
Statler  and  Hilton,  or  in  some  of  the 
giant  food  chains. 

I  could  not  square  it  with  my  concept 
of  fairness.  The  million-dollar  figure  is 
an  arbitrary  figure.  Originally  it  was 
$500,000.  If  it  was  $500,000  before,  it 
can  be  that  figure  again.  Therefore  we 
would  have  a  very  irregular  base  on 
which  to  decide  what  is  to  be  regulated 
as  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  assume  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  agrees  with  me  that  the 
pending  bill  covers  everyone. 

Mr.    MONRONEY.     That    is   correct; 

except 

Mr.  K\USCHE.  The  only  ones  it  does 
not  cover  are  those  who  are  exempted  by 
specific  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Or  by  the  dollar 
figures  on  their  volume. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  at  the  very  beginning 
contemplates  covering  those  who  operate 
within  2  or  more  States  and  do  more 
than  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  business? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  So  that  in  the  basic 
application  of  the  bill  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  makes  the  exemptions  with- 
out their  having  to  be  specifically 
granted  after  pressure  is  applied? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  has 
spoken  very  well  and  very  wisely.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  far  better  off  in  supporting 
the  proposition  that  If  exemptions  are 
to/6e  made  they  should  be  made  on  con- 
smutional  grounds,  and  that  Congress 
hasrnlj-,business  reaching  the  long  arm 
of  the  l"ederal  Government  Into  purely 
intrasUte  operations,  of  hotel  and  ser/- 
ice  -establishments,  for  instance.  I 
would  rather  say  that  if  there  are  to  be 
exemptions  they  should  be  on  the  basis 
of  the  duty  of  Congress  ).o  legislate  in 
the  field  of  interstate*" commerce.  I 
would  prefer  to  rest  our  case  on  what  has 
been  proved  sound  in  the  past  with  re- 
spect to  the  Constitution  and  the  policy 
to  be  followed,  instead  of  saying,  "You 


have  so  many  persons  in  your  lobby,  and 
we  have  received  so  many  wires,  so  we 
wUl  exempt  you,  because  you  have  a 
good  pressure  group.  "  If  we  stay  with 
the  Constitution,  we  cannot  go  wrong. 
I-  believe  that  the  country,  particularly 
on  the  eve  of  an  election  campaign, 
would  applaud  Congress  If  we  said  Uiat 
we  will  stay  with  the  Constitution,  that 
the  new  administration  will  not  be  in  the 
position  of  stretching  the  Constitution. 
I  have  seen  it  done  in  the  past,  and  I 
never  liked  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  would  be  on  very 
prectunous  ground  if  we  adopted  the 
policy  of  covering  all  and  Uien  saying.  "If 
you  want  to  get  out  from  under  it.  come 
to  see  us."  The  httle  fellow  will  not  get 
out.  The  big  fellow  will  get  out.  That 
is  why  the  effort  is  made  to  exempt 
hotels.  I  ask  why  that  should  be.  Why 
should  we  exempt  hotels  which  are  doing 
business  in  practically  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  country?  That  is  a  mystery 
to  me. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  express  my 
gratitude  to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma 
for  offering  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
important  amendment,  if  we  ever  ex- 
pect to  get  a  minimum  wage  bill  before 
the  President  for  signature. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  I  should 
Uke  to  point  out  my  reasons  for  support- 
ing the  amendment.  Under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Kennedy  bill,  the  definition 
of  the  phrase  "activity  affecting  com- 
merce "  is  given  asi 

"Activity  affecting  commerce"  Includes 
any  acUvlty.  business,  or  Industry  In  com- 
merce or  necessary  to  commerce  or  to  the 
production  of  goods  for.  or  the  distribution 
of  goods   in,  commerce. 

I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma 
that  this  is  quite  a  deviation  from  the 
definition  contained  in  section  3ib)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  which 
reads: 

"Commerce"  means  trade,  commerce, 
transportation,  tranamlsslon.  or  communica- 
tion among  the  several  States  or  from  any 
State  to  any  place  outside  thereof. 

If  we  recognize  the  very  great  devia- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  language  from  the 
present  language,  we  can  understand 
why  small  businessmen  and  all  business- 
men are  very  apprehensive  of  the  Ken- 
nedy bill. 

We  must  go  a  step  further.  Undt^r 
section  3'r)  of  the  pending  bill  we  read: 

■Enterprise"  means  the  related  activities 
performed  (either  through  unified  operation 
or  common  control)  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons for  a  common  business  purpose,  and 
Includes  all  such  activities  whether  per- 
formed In  one  or  more  establishments  or  by 
one  or  more  corporate  or  other  organizational 
units. 

I  shall  take  one  example  to  show  why 
the  Monroney  amendment  is  Important. 
It  makes  abundantly  clear,  even  to  a  lay- 
man, that  a  business  having  an  estab- 
lishment in  two  or  more  States  Is  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce.  There- 
fore, anyone  can  argue  that,  even  the 
Supreme  Court. 

As  I  explained  on  the  floor  last  night, 
it  is  common  practice   among  smaller 
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stores  to  pool  together,  not  necessarily 
in  a  State,  but  ,n  all  the  States,  to  pro- 
vide, we  might  say,  cooperative  or  cor- 
porate buying  centers  in  the  markets 

I  maintain  tliat  under  the  definition 
of  "enterprise"  and  the  definition  of 
"affecting  commerce'  a  small  store  hav- 
ing a  buying  oBce  in  New  York,  doing 
a  million  dollirs'  worth  of  business, 
would  come  unc  er  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  because  the  total  operation, 
through  unifiel  operation  or  control, 
would  bring  it  under  the  act. 

One  thing  \»hich  the  distinguished 
Senator's  amendment  will  prevent,  and 
which  I  think  t.ie  Kennedy  language  will 
allow,  is  bringing  back  to  life  situations 
which  were  brought  about  by  the  case 
0/  Martino  v.  Michigan  Window  Clean- 
ing Co..  a  case  in  which  the  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  win- 
dow cleaning  company  was  op>erating  in 
interstate  commerce  because  it  was 
cleaning  wlndcws  for  a  business  which 
was  engaged  iri  interstate  commerce.  I 
beheve  the  act  was  amended  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  the  language  changed, 
so  that  that  could  not  come  about. 

The  Kennedy  proposal  now  reopens 
this  danger.  An  insecticide  company 
which  was  keeping  bugs  out  of  the  of- 
fices of  a  business  operating  in  inter- 
state commerce  would  come  under  the 
Kennedy  language.  The  window  clean- 
ing company  woiild  come  under  it.  Tens 
of  thou.'-and.';  ct  .small  bu.^messes  which 
are  now  not  ccinsidered  as  operating  in 
interstate  comnerce  would  come  under 
it. 

So  we  have  this  ca.se,  among  others, 
which  establisies  the  attitude  of  the 
courts  in  interpreting  loose,  broad  lan- 
guage concerning  the  commerce  clause. 

I  think  the  anendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahomi.  would  very  definitely  tie 
the  language  down  so  that  everyone 
would  know  that  the  minute  he  opened 
a  store  in  another  State,  he  was  in  inter- 
state commerc  ■.  regardle.ss  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  It  '^ould  be  a  decision 
which  the  busi:u'ssman  would  make  for 
himself. 

The  di.'-tingi  ished  chauman  of  the 
subcommittee  lias  alluded  to  this  as  an 
economic  prob  em  wliich  many  others 
have.  I  want  them  to  under.«:tand  what 
kind  of  economics  they  are  playing  with. 
The  departmei  tal  merchandise  operat- 
ing results  of  1959,  which  are  produced 
by  the  Comptroller's  Congress  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Merchants  Association, 
show  department  store  sales  under  $1 
million.  The  net  gain,  after  Federal  in- 
come taxes,  for  stores  doing  less  than 
$250,000  business,  is  1.5  percent:  for 
-stores  doing  basiness  of  $250,000  to  $500,- 
000,  the  net  gain  is  27  percent.  For 
stores  doing  business  between  $500,000 
and  $1  million,  it  is  2  3  percent. 

For  specialty  stores  doing  business  of 
under  $1  million,  the  only  profit  figure  I 
can  obtain  is  for  those  doing  from  $500.- 
000  to  $1  million  business,  and  the  fig- 
ure is  13  percent. 

Engaging  in  the  retail  business  is  not 
the  easiest  way,  today,  to  get  rich.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been  in  that 
line.  It  is  not  the  easy,  sailboat  ride  that 
many  people  picture  One  cannot  pluck 
out  profits  whinh  do  not  exist  because  of 


the  costs  resulting  from  rising  wages. 
wages  which  should  be  rai.sed  by  i;atural 
means. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.  He  knows  one  of 
the  hazards  of  leaving  anything  indefi- 
nite, whether  one  does  or  does  not  come 
under  a  w^age  act,  whether  he  actually 
does  a  million  dollars  worth  of  business, 
or  whether  he  does  $999  000  worth  of 
business,  so  as  to  exempt  him.  Literally 
thousands  of  small  businesses  will  be 
subject  to  uncertainty.  Perhaps  they 
will  not  count  their  sales  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  Those  sales  records  will  have 
to  be  audited  each  year  by  the  wage-hour 
people  to  see  if  some  of  the  sales  to  the 
stockholders  were  included  in  the  re- 
tail sales:  or  to  determine  what  was  seiT- 
ice  and  what  was  sales 

So  there  is  vast  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  one  is  under  the  act:  whethf>i 
he  is  working  his  employees  overtime 
without  properly  compensating  them  for 
it;  and  whether  he  will  be  faced  with 
claims,  after  a  year  or  two,  as  tc  which 
he  has  no  defense.  An  employee  may 
say,  2  years  from  now,  "You  were  under 
the  act.  You  may  not  think  you  were. 
I  worked  every  Satyi'day.  Now  I  have 
a  claim  for  overtime." 

The  employer  may  have  no  records  to 
disprove  the  employee's  claim  that  he 
worked  on  every  Saturday  So  the  back- 
pay and  overtime  requirement,  to  de- 
termine the  total  amount  mvolved  ir. 
backpay,  is  one  of  the  great  hazards 
which  we  face. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEiV  I  should  like  to 
yield  the  floor,  to  permit  the  opposition 
to  make  .<;ome  statements 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  As  I 
understand  the  substitute  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  there  is 
a  $1  million  exclusion 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  is  a  $1  mil- 
lion exclusion 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Will 
not  that  create  some  uncertainty? 

Mr.  MONRONEY'  No.  It  is  de 
minimis,  depending  on  the  number  of 
inspectors  there  will  be  chasing  around 
to  look  at  chain  operations  which  would 
be  likely,  99  44  lOOths  of  the  time  to  be 
over  the  $1  million  figure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  But 
it  would  still  be  p)ossible.  under  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  for  an  employer  to  be  under 
the  law  one  year  and  not  to  be  under  it 
the  next  year. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Probably  there 
could  be  a  very  small  percentage :  but  we 
allowed  the  $1  million  to  remain  on  the 
basis  of  the  de  minimis  condition  A 
lot  of  that  is  certain  to  occur  where  they 
chase  all  over  the  country  to  see  whether 
they  were  accurate.  They  are  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  that  is  a  bie  exemp- 
tion. There  is  a  very  great  difference. 
The  $1  million  is  still  the  test  But  the 
first  test  as  to  whether  they  are  under 
the  law  is  whether  they  are  in  an  inter- 
state operation:  and  then  the  $1  million 
provision  applies.  * 


Mr  \^'TLLrAMS  of  New  Jersey.  So 
there  are  two  tests,  under  tlie  Senator's 
substitute  arr.endment 

Mr.  MONFIONEY.  The  prime  test  is 
whether  the  business  is  interstate  com- 
merce. To  t.ike  care  of  the  de  minimis 
matter,  we  retained  the  $1  million  provi- 
sion of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jer.sey  Under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the 
amount  is  $500  000 

Mr.  MONTIONEIV  Yes.  I  do  not 
know  why  tliat  i.s  i  know  labor  is  inter- 
ested in  making  it  the  dollar  figure,  be- 
cause any  time  they  are  powerful  enough 
to  move  the  amo'ont  down  to  $500,000. 
a  lot  of  little  businesses  can  be  included. 

Mr.  "VVTLLIAJMS  of  New  Jersey  Then 
it  would  squarely  conform  with  tl:e 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  MONRO N"EY.  That  is  correct  I 
think  that  is  what  they  have  m  mind. 
But  I  would  rather  make  it  conform  to 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
Then  we  v.ould  have  a  solid  foundation 
on  which  to  rest 

Mr.  ANT)ERSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONRONEY'      I  yield. 

Mr.  AN.DERSON  Does  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
include  or  exclude,  in  any  way,  auto- 
mobile desilers^ 

Mr.  MONRONEY  No.  not  by  name: 
but  dealers,  except  those  who  are  en- 
caged in  multi-State  operations,  would 
be  exempt  under  the  bill,  not  by  name, 
but  because  they  are  engaged  m  mtra- 
.^tate  operations  to  a  large  degree.  One 
or  two  large  chains  of  automobile  deal- 
ers would  not  be  exempt. 

Mr  ANDERSON  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  deals  with 
only  one  class  of  people.  Are  automobile 
dealers  in  a  separate  categon-? 

Mr.  MONT^ONEY  No:  they  are  re- 
tailers. T.iey  are  m  the  same  category 
with  all  retailers.  Local  hotels,  if  they 
do  not  operate  in  more  than  one  State, 
would  not  come  within  the  coverage 
provision.  It  could  be  ships  and  shoes 
or  sealing  wax  If  stores  are  selling 
goods  or  rendering  service  m  only  one 
State,  they  are  not  within  the  act.  That 
is,  if  it  is  a  single-State  operation,  it  is 
in  intrastate  commerce,  and  the  long 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
come  in  to  rezulate  it. 

One  other  point  I  should  like  to  make. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  asked  about 
a  local  store  which  does  business  of  $1 
million  a  year.  Every  State  has  the  ab- 
solute right  to  enact  its  own  wage  and 
hour  law  to  apply  to  the  people  in  that 
State.  The  States  do  not  have  power  to 
go  into  other  States,  but  they  can  en- 
act their  own  wage  and  hour  provisions 
to  catch  any  kind  or  type  of  business  for 
which  they  c^oose  to  legislate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  The  reason  why  I 
asked  the  question  w  a?  that  one  Senator 
.said  that  since  automobile  dealers  and 
laundries  were  in  separate  categories, 
the  Senator'.-;  amendment  did  not  touch 
them.  Does  the  Senator  know  whether 
they  are  in  .separate  categories? 

Mr.  MONRONEY  My  amendment 
does  not  touch  laundries,  because  they 
are  m  a  separate  categoiy.     Automobile 
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dealers  will  be  exempt  under  this  provi- 
sion so  long  as  they  do  not  operate  in 
more  than  one  State  or  have  sales  agen- 
cies m  more  than  one  State  So  the 
Senator  need  have  no  fear  of  that.  I 
think  he  is  well  aware  of  my  continuing 
Interest  in  the  automobile  field. 

Mr.  ANDEPJ30N.  Very  well,  indeed. 
That  IS  one  thing  which  prompted  me 
to  ask  the  question.  I  shall  go  back  and 
check  with  the  Senator  who  gave  me 
the  information  that  the  amendment  did 
not  cover  automobile  dealers. 

Mr.  MON'RON'EY.  The  amendment 
covers  automobile  dealers  and  any  others 
who  operate  m  a  retail  business,  unless 
they  operate  1:1  more  than  one  State. 
Some  few  of  them  will  be  caught,  and 
they  will  not  Like  it 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield"' 

Mr  MONTRONKY      I  yield. 

Mr  L.AUSCHE  Are  automobile  deal- 
ers specifically  exempt  under  existing 
law^ 

Mr  MON-RON-EY  Under  the  exemp- 
tion exe.mptmg  all  retailers,  they  are 
exempt.  But  the  bill  now  provides  that 
retailers  who  do  more  than  $1  million  a 
yea.-  svoss  business  are  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  provision,  whether  they 
operate  one  establishment  or  not.  We 
go  back  to  the  principle  that  they  must 
operate  m  more  than  one  State  in  order 
to  be  under  the  act 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I.s  my  understanding 
correct  that  automobile  dealers  will  be 
included  under  the  Kennedy  bill  if  they 
do  $1  million  business  or  more  annually 
withm  a  State,  unless,  later,  an  exemp- 
tion IS  made  for  them  ' 

Mr  MON'RON'EY  That  Is  correct; 
but  I  believe  the  Kennedy  bill  exempts 
from  the  overtime  provisioris  salesmen 
who  are  employed  on  a  strictly  commis- 
sion basis,  because  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
hours  or  wages  with  them  The  Ken- 
nedy bill  recognizes  that,  and  has 
exempted  such  employees. 

Mr  President,  I  re.^er\'e  the  remainder 
of  my  time 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  corLsent  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
to  the  time  available  to  either  side  under 
the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDLN-G  OFFICER.     Is  there 

objection:*     W.thout  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered .  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  eall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out   ob'ection,   it  is  so   ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,     Mr  President 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts yield  to  him.self? 

^L-  KEN^-EDY  I  yield  myself  5 
minute.-,. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  when  I  finish,  unless  some  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  wishes  to  speak  on 
this  amendment,  we  might  then  yield 
back  all  time  remaining  to  us  on  the 
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amendment  except  5  minutes,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  will  do  likew  ise.  and 
thereafter  we  might  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

I  merely  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate why  I  oppose  the  amendment;  The 
reason  is  that  the  amendment  would  re- 
move 1,500,000  employees  from  the  cov- 
erage. 

The  figures  used  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  indicate  that  his  amendment 
would  remove  from  the  coverage  approxi- 
mately 1,300.000  workers  or  1.250.000 
workers,  or  perhaps  1,200.000.  There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  on  that  point. 
But  according  to  the  information  which 
I  have,  the  number  removed  by  the 
amendment  might  be  as  many  as  1,500  - 
000. 

This  bill  would  not  bring  into  inter- 
state commerce  anyone  who  today  is  not 
in  interstate  commerce.  Nearly  all  the 
orm§  who  would  be  covered  by  means 
of  our  bill  are  now  covered  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  As  Senators  know,  as  re- 
gards retail  stores  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  set  an  artificial 
standard  or  figure  for  its  own  con- 
venience—namely, I  believe,  $250,000, 
and  has  stated  that  control  over  those 
doing  less  than  $250,000  business  would 
be  yielded  to  the  States.  But  there  is  no 
question  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  could,  under  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  if  the  Board  had  the  necessary 
mampower,  cover  companies  of  even 
smaller  size. 

So.  Mr.  President,  when  we  use  the  $1 
million  standard,  we  are  not  introducing 
a  new  constitutional  concept.  AU  these 
businesses  are  in  interstate  commerce. 
and  have  been  for  many  years.  What  we 
are  doing  by  using  the  $1  million  figure  is 
saying  that  anyone  who  Is  operating  a 
business  of  that  size  can  afford  to  pay  his 
employees  $1  an  hour  and,  during  the 
second  year,  $1.05,  and  so  on  until  in  4 
years  the  $1.25  will  be  reached. 

So  I  wish  to  separate  the  constitu- 
tional argument  from  the  argument  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  made  very 
effectively.  My  point  is  that  all  of  them 
are  in  interstate  commerce. 

Yet  the  Senate  is  faced  with  the  prac- 
tical problem  of  deciding  what  provisions 
to  apply  to  the  owners  of  businesses 
which  may  operate  in  only  one  State  and, 
may  do  $10  million  of  business.  Yet 
under  the  Monroney  amendment,  un- 
less, they  owned  a  branch  in  another 
State,  they  would  be  exempt,  and  would 
not  have  to  pay  the  minimum  wages 
called  for  by  this  bill. 

My  belief  is  that  the  test  provided  in 
our  bill  is  a  good  one,  and  that  if  a 
business  does  SI  million  of  business,  it 
can  pay  its  employees  $1  an  hour  to  be- 
gin with. 

So  that  is  the  question.  Therefore 
Mr.  President.  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  some  changes 
in  other  parts  of  the  bill,  particularly 
as  regards  hotels,  restaurants,  and  the 
problems  faced  by  the  automobile  dealers. 
If  this  amendment  is  rejected,  then  we 
could  make  those  concessions.  But  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted  and  removes 
from  coverage  the  1,500,000  employees, 
and  if  we  then  proceeded  to  exempt 
hotels   and   restaurants,    and   thus   re- 


moved from  coverage  another  500,000 
employees,  then  in  my  opinion  the  bill 
would  suffer  a  siievous  blow. 

So  I  hope  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  rejected.  If  it  is  rejected.  I  shall  then 
be  prepared  to  consider  making  the  other 
adjustments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  wlli  yield, 
let  me  say  that  I  noticed  on  the  ticker  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  had  agreed  to  the 
elimination  of  the  groups  which  the 
Senator  has  just  now  stated  would  be 
removed  from  coverage  by  means  of  the 
pending  amendment    Is  that  correct' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  I  did  not  agree 
to  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sorry  if  I  mis- 
understood. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  said  that  in  order 
to  mamtain  withm  reason  the  coverage 
provided  by  the  bill,  as  we  now  have  pro- 
vided it  in  the  bill,  if  it  would  help  to 
maintain  that  coverage,  which  would  be 
4,500.000  employees,  I  would  be  willing 
to  make  concessions  as  regards  hotels 
and  restaurants.  However,  I  could  not 
possibly  agree,  for  obvious  rea-sons.  to 
accept  the  Monroney  amendment ;  and  I 
have  not  made  any  public  statement 
about  acceptii^g  it.  and  certainly  no 
stat«nent  of  the  sort  just  now  referred 
to.  For  obvious  reasons.  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly agree  to  accept  the  Monroney 
amendment,  which  would  remove  from 
coverage  1.500,000  employees,  and  then, 
in  addition,  sigree  to  amendments  which 
would  remove  from  coverage  the  500,000 
employees  of  the  hotels  and  restaurants. 
But  if  the  Monroney  amendment  is 
rejected.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  attempt 
to  make  the  latter  concessions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  would  not  most 
of  those  In  the  latter  groups  come  within 
the  exemption  provisions  of  the  Mon- 
roney amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Not  necessarily,  be- 
cause there  are  many  hotels  and  res- 
taurants which  would  not  be  covered  by 
the  Monroney  amendment. 

Mr    HOLLAND.     But   any    hotels   or 
motels  or  the  like  which  were  involved 
in  a  chain  situation  and  operated  in  two 
States  would  still  be  covered  by  the  bill 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  If  they  were  operat- 
ing in  two  States,  they  certainly  would 
be  covered, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield' 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  there  is  In  contem- 
plation exempting  the  hotels,  would  hotel 
operations  which  have  branches  In  prac- 
tically all  the  large  States  of  the  Na- 
tion come-Within  that  exemption? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  we  exempt  all  ho- 
tels, then  all  hotels  will  be  exempted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  that  event  the  Hil- 
ton hotels  and  the  Statler  hotels  and 
the  Sheraton  hotels  would  be  exempted. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
think  those  hotels  are  not  engaged  in 
mterstate  commerce,  if  all  the  other  ho- 
tels which  he  contemplates  covering  are 
considered  to  be  in  interstate  commerce' 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  make  clear 
that  I  think  the  bill  should  remain  as 
it  is.  My  obj^tive  is  to  keep  under  cov- 
erage as  many  people  as  w^cSh..  If  I 
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thought  we  hf.d  the  necessary  votes.  I 
would  stick  to  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands. 
to  the  very  end ;  that  is  my  point. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  that  mean  that 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  votes, 
the  large  hotels  must  be  excluded? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Well.  I  shall  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio;  Is 
he  in  favor  of  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment? 

Mr  LAUSCHE     Yes.  I  am. 

Mr  KENNEDY,  Then  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  I  disagree,  because  the 
Monroney  am^^ndment  would  eliminate 
from  coverage  1,500,000  employees. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KENNE13Y     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENN'EDY.  I  yield  myself  5  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  a 
large  part,  at  least,  of  the  500.000  or  less 
who  are  Included  In  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  motel  emploj-ment  are  included 
within  the  exemption  that  would  be  ac- 
complished bj  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  my  opinion.  It 
would  affect  some.  I  could  not  give  the 
Senator  the  figure,  but  it  would  affect  a 
good  many.  A  good  many  would  not  be 
affected 

Mr.  HOLLAND  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  a  division  between  those  affect- 
ed and  those  not  affected? 

Mr.  KENNEIDY     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENT^EDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  am  for  the  bill.  I  signed  the  majority 
report,  and  I  intend  to  stay  witli  the  bill. 
If  the  Senator  is  giving  consideration  to 
accepting  certain  modifications,  has  the 
Senator  given  any  consideration  to  this 
much  discussed  question  of  automobile 
mechanics  who  are  treated  differently 
in  the  same  establishment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Yes.  It  seems  to  me 
we  could  make  an  agreement  on  over- 
time. We  would  not  take  them  out.  but 
I  refer  to  the  overtime. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  concur  with  the  Sena- 
tor in  that  respect.  I  hop>e  we  can  work 
it  out. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Before  this  bill  came 
out  of  committee  a  good  many  com- 
promises and  concessions  had  been  made 
in  order  to  win  majority  approval.  The 
bill  did  not  fare  very  well  in  the  House 
of  Repre.sentative.?.  This  is  a  dlflBcult 
subject.  We  are  anxious  to  keep  as  many 
people  as  possible  under  the  bill.  It  is 
to  that  end  that  I  am  attempting  to  make 
these  efforts. 

I  trust  the  pending  amendment  will  be 
defeated.  While  it  has  some  support, 
if  1,500,000  are  taken  out  from  under 
the  protection  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
or  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  who  are  in 
interstate  commerce,  I  think  it  would  be 
most  undesirable.  After  all.  what  we  are 
asking  to  be  done  is  that  these  people  be 
paid  $1  in  1961;  and  if  a  business  has  a 
$1  million  gross,  I  think  it  can  pay  $1  an 
hour;  and  we  do  not  raise  it  to  the 
maximum  amount  until  1964. 
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The  Senator  knows  tiiat  the  cost  of 
living  is  gradually  rising,  and  $1.25  an 
hour  in  1964  for  a  30-hour  week  is  not 
going  to  be  excessive. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senate,  with  due 
respect  to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  will 
reject  his  amendment,  only  because  it 
will  eliminate  a  great  number  of  people 
from  coverage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  find  myself  in 
disagreement,  first,  on  the  Senator's 
statement  on  coverage.  Taking  the  only 
base  which  I  can  take,  the  Labor  De- 
partment's estimate — and  I  believe  the 
committee  figures,  with  which  i  have 
checked,  also  show  this — the  total  cover- 
age of  the  Kennedy  bill  as  now  written  is 
4.900.000  and  the  aggregate  coverage 
under  my  amendment  is  a  total  of  3.- 
800.000.  So  it  does  not  make  a  difference 
of  one  and  a  half  million;  it  makes  a 
difference  of  1.100.000. 

If  the  Senator  accepts  the  iiotel  ex- 
emption, which  would  include  Hilton, 
Statler.  and  the  other  giant  chains,  he 
would  eliminate  167,000  employees  in  the 
hotel  coverage  from  the  figure  of  4.- 
900.000.  If  he  accepts  the  restaurant 
exemption,  he  will  exempt  240,000  in  ad- 
dition. If  he  accepts  the  automobile 
dealers 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  are  keeping  them 
under  the  coverage  of  the  act. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  From  overtime.  A 
mechanic  draws  $3  an  hour,  and  the 
fear  of  the  automobile  dealers  is  prima- 
rily about  the  overtime  pay. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  are  not  exempt- 
ing the  automobile  industiT  from  the 
act;  so  I  think  if  the  Senator  will  add  up 
the  figures  of  240,000  and  160.000,  he 
will  reach  the  figure  of  400.000. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  But  the  Senator 
cannot  have  it  both  ways,  because  the 
overtime  exemption  in  the  automobile 
business  must  be  considered.  I  have 
talked  to  automobile  dealers  and  asked 
them  if  they  could  get  a  wash  boy  at  $50 
a  week,  which  is  what  he  wotild  get  for  a 
40-hour  week  at  $1.25.  and  they  have  not 
been  able  to  produce  one.  The  S3  an 
hour  pay  which  the  mechanic  receives  is 
what  the  automobile  dealers  are  con- 
cerned with.  They  do  not  want  to  pay 
the  overtime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  10 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  leave  the  wage 
the  same.  The  Senator  says  we  are  not 
going  to  make  the  auto  dealer  pay  the 
wage,  but  we  have  already  exempted  the 
commission  man,  and  they  number  100.- 
000.  The  only  thing  the  automobile 
dealers  are  concerned  with  is  the  wash 
boy,  or  perhaps  an  apprentice.  So  that 
provision  is  very  important.  There  is 
still  a  gap  of  249.000  there. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  matter  for  a  year,  and  we  have 
pretty  good  information  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and,  of  course,  they 
are   the   same   figures   used   in   all   the 


amendments.  We  worked  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
These  figures  are  from  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  coverage  under  my 
amendment  would  be  4.900,000.  If  the 
automobile  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
there  will  b?  a  coverage  of  3  500.000,  or 
a  total  loss  of  approximately   1,400,000. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  before  the 
deductions  for  hotels   and  restaurants. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  have  not  come  to 
the  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  talking  about 
the  ultimate.  So  if  the  Senator  is  sup- 
porting the  matter  which  has  t)een  pro- 
posed, we  come  up  with  a  gap  of  400,000; 
but  whether  it  is  400.000,  or  500.000,  or 
600,000,  I  say  it  is  not  worth  stretching 
the  Constitution  to  that  point. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  been  very  kind  in  permit- 
ting me  to  discuss  this  with  him  at  such 
length.  Originally  my  amendment  was 
the  same  a.s  what  the  Hotise  provided; 
namely,  tha".  there  had  to  be  five  or  mere 
establishments  in  two  or  more  States. 
At  the  request  of  the  Senator,  I  leaned 
toward  the  Senator's  theory,  and  I  re- 
moved the  provision  relating  to  five  or 
more,  and  made  it  simply  a  multi-State 
coverage.    It  affected  800,000. 

My  record  is  not  one  of  supporting 
sweatshop  cperations  and  of  trying  to 
exempt  people  who  should  be  covered,  but 
I  have  the  old-fashioned  feeling  that  my 
duties  as  a  Senator  are  pretty  generally 
confined  to  regulating  interstate  OF>era- 
tions  when  v.-e  reach  the  long  arm  of  the 
Federal  Gov  ?rnment  into  retail  business, 

I  think  we  have  a  clear-cut  issue.  The 
Senator  has  the  test  of  volume,  which 
many  peoph?  can  support.  If  wheat  is 
raised  in  Minnesota,  and  shipped  to  Chi- 
cago for  milling,  and  then  shipped  to 
Florida  for  consumption,  I  concede  that 
is  interstate  commerce.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  retail  baker  should  be  con- 
sidered in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  of  coverage  even  if  they 
operated  in  only  one  State,  or  the  store 
was  in  one  State.  They  have  been  cov- 
ered by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  There- 
fore, what  we  are  talking  about  is  not 
putting  an  artificial  test  of  $1  milhon  to 
determine  whether  they  are  in  inter- 
state commerce.  They  are  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  test  of  $1  million  is  to 
determine  whether  they  should  pay  the 
minimum  wage.  That  is  the  question. 
I  am  not  setting  up  some  new  definition 
of  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  These  people  are  covered. 
in  most  cases,  by  other  acts.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  an  obvious  one. 

Even  if  they  happen  to  have  only  one 
store  in  one  State,  if  they  have  a  dis- 
turbance w'ith  labor,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  jurisdiction.  The 
fact  is  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  set  a  $250,000  limit. 
The  Board  will  accept  all  cases  in  all 
companies  above  $250,000  in  retail  trades. 
This  indicates  these  people  are  covered 
by  interstate  commerce.  The  question 
before  us.  therefore,  is.  Shall  they  pay 
SI?  That  is  what  the  million-dollar  test 
means.  The  million-dollar  test  is  not 
Intended  to  decide  whether  they  are  in 
interstate  commerce.  They  are  in  in- 
terstate commerce.    The  million-dollar 
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test  only  determines  whether   they   are 
financially  strong  enous^h  to  pav  $1 

Mr  KEFAUV'ER  and  Mr.  COOPER 
addressed  the  Chair 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  yield  first  to  the 
-Senator  fron:i  Tennessee,  and  then  I 
sl'-.all  vield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ma,-achusetts 
has  expu'ed 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  yield  10  more  min- 
utes, if  we  have  that  much  time  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts said  he  was  prepared  to  make  some 
concession.s.  without  saying  what  they 
were,  in  connection  with  automobile 
dealers  and  hotels  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator had  in  mmd  making  any  conces- 
sions in  connection  with  laundries,  which 
are  quite  a  problem 
Mr.  KENNEDY  No. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER  Will  the  Senator 
explain  for  the  record,  then,  the  mean- 
in;-;  of  the  $250  000  provision  on  page  18, 
and  whether  :t  applies  to  laundries? 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  under 
some  circumstances  laundries  dointij 
$250,000  worth  of  business  in  a  metro- 
politan area  might  f.nd  themselves  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  This  particular  mat- 
ter is  involved  really,  in  a  situation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the 
laundry  is  competing  with  a  laundry  in 
Baltimore,  I  believe. 

Mr    KEFAUVER      In   Richmond. 
Mr  KENNEDY      In  Richmond:  ves. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER      Would  it  not  apply 
to  any  metropolitan  area''     I  do  not  see 
how  a  laundry  dome;  more  than  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  business  in  the  same 
city  with  a  laundry  doing  $250,000  worth 
of  business  would  not  be  in  substantial 
'   competition, 
\^      Mr.    KENNEDY.     The    language    on 
4ines  19,  20,  21,  and  22  involves  only  a 
l3?hidry  which  has  lost  its -exemption  by 
doing  more  than  50  percent  of  its  busi- 
ness across  State  lines 

Mr.  KEFAU\'ER  I  think  a  great 
many  laundry  people  are  justifiably 
alarmed  about  this  language.  There 
ought  to  be  some  consideration  given  to 
relief  for  the  laundries,  or  at  least  to  a 
clarification  of  the  language,  I  submit 
to  the  Senator 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  think  It  is  rea.son- 
ably  preci.^p.  but  if  the  Senator  has  an 
amendmen-..  we  shall  be  glad  to  look 
at  It. 

Mr  COOPER  and  Mr.  RANDOLPH 
addres-sed  the  Chair. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  a  question  which  I 
do  not  think  has  been  clearly  answered 
in  the  debate,  at  least  while  i  have  been 
in  the  Chamber. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts spoke  to  the  point  a  moment  ago. 
but  I  think  it  is  necessai-y  that  we  de- 
velop it  for  the  legislative  history, 

I  believe  it  has  been  generally  assumed 
in  this  debate  that  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  would  be  brought  under 
the  bill  if  it.^  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  is  a  million  dollars  or  more.    I  do 


not  agree  with  this  interpretation.  I 
insist  that  the  business,  even  if  it  grosses 
morp  than  $1  million,  must  be  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  be- 
lieve this  question,  which  I  address  to 
the  Senator,  has  not  been  clearly  estab- 
lished, although  the  Senator  spoke  to  it 
a  moment  ago.  It  is  clear  in  the  Sen- 
ator's mind,  but  I  think  we  should  de- 
velop it  for  the  legislative  history. 

I  think  almost  everyone  believes  that 
a  retail  or  service  establishment  would 
be  brought  under  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act  by  this  bill  if  its  annual  gross  volume 
of  sales  were  $1  million  or  more.  Is  it 
not  correct  that  even  though  it  were  de- 
termined that  a  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishment had  an  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  $1  million  or  more  It  would  not 
be  brought  under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
unless  it  was  an  enterprise  which  actu- 
ally affected  commerce. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  definition  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  of  "an  activity  affecting 
commerce."  is  that  it  is  an  "activity, 
business,  or  industry  in  commerce,  or 
necessary  to  commerce,  or  to  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for.  or  the  distribution  of 
goods  in  commerce." 

My  point  is  this,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  give  me  his  interpreta- 
tion, because  I  have  not  been  certain  of 
his  views  from  the  debate:  Is  it  not  cor- 
rect that  the  bill  intends  two  tests  to 
determine  whether  retail  or  service  es- 
tablishments would  come  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill?  The  first  is  that  the 
establishment  must  do  a  million  dollars 
or  more  in  business.  The  second,  if  the 
question  is  raised,  is  that  the  Wage  and 
Hotir  Division  or  the  courts  would  have 
to  establish  that  it  was  a  business  which 
actually  affected  interstate  commerce, 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  activity,  busi- 
ness, or  industry,  in  commerce  or  neces- 
sary to  commerce  or  to  the  production 
of  goods  for,  or  the  distribution  of  goods 
in  commerce. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.    There  are  those  two  tests. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  "RANDOLPH.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  pro- 
tects a  retail  establishment  with  $500,000 
of  gross  annual  sales  from  organiza- 
tional picketing,  and  also  protects  the 
right  of  its  employees  to  organize? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.    They  draw  the  line  at  $500,000. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant to  say.  that  a  "bogeyman"  is 
being  raised  when  we  talk  about  a  fur- 
ther invasion — of  Federal  power  which 
does  not  now  exist  in  a  present  statute. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  figure  is  $500,000  for  retail. 
It  is  $50,000  outflow  or  inflow  for  most 
other   enterprises.     It   is   that  low. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  So  that  we  may 
uiiderstand    this    relationship    of    the 


NLRB  to  the  present  bill,  what  the 
NLRB,  through  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  is 
trying  to  do  is  to  regulate  those  things 
in  commerce  which  can  obstruct  com- 
merce or  restrict  commerce.  How  the 
Senator  can  say  that  wages  obstruct  or 
restrict  commerce.  I  do  not  know,  i  do 
not  agree  that  there  is  a  comparison 
between  the  $500,000  figure  used  by  the 
NLRB  and  the  provision  mentioned.  As 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows,  the  figure 
of  $500,000  can  be  changed  by  a  ruling 
of  the  Board  at  any  time,  either  up  or 
down.  The  bill  would  introduce  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  effect  on  com- 
merce. I  think  that  is  the  big  field  of 
argument.  First,  the  NLRB,  through 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  is  trying  to  regu- 
late commerce  by  preventing  strikes  and 
so  forth  which  would  obstruct  com- 
merce, while  in  the  Senators  argument 
he  is  suggesting  that  wages  also  affect 
the  flow  of  commerce. 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  of  the  ipower  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  this.  It  is  a  question  as 
to  desirability  of  striking  a  new  area 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     A  new  frontier? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  My  voice  is  going 
again. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  not  sure  I 
understood  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  was 
listening  to  the  question  I  know  what 
the  question  is.  but  I  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  again  expired. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  do 
the  opponents  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  has  35   minutes  remaining 

Mr,  KENNEDY  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  asked  whether  there  were  two 
tests,  one  of  which  is  the  $1  million  test 
and  the  other  whether  the  business 
would  affect  commerce,  using  the  defini- 
tion in  the  bill.  I  said,  "That  is  cor- 
rect." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  think  of 
any  kind  of  store  that  does  $1  million 
worth  of  business  or  even  $  ,0"  000  in 
these  days,  which,  under  the  ii.tt  ipreta- 
tlon  of  the  commerce  clause  by  the 
courts,  would  not  be  considered  In  in- 
terstate commerce. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  tried  to  develop  this  point  the 
other  day.  There  are  two  tests.  While 
it  is  theoretically  accurate  as  of  100 
years  ago.  today  under  present  inter- 
pretations of  the  law  by  the  Court  it  is 
not  accurate  as  a  practical  matter. 
What  I  think  is  important  is  that  we 
not  mislead  stores  or  the  public.  I 
think  there  is  still  some  way  to  deter- 
mine, under  present  conditions,  whether 
or  not  a  business  is  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Our  view  is  that  the  Court  has 
more  or  less  given  up  its  judicial  func- 
tion, and  there  is  an  obligation  on  the 
Senate  to  begin  to  exercise  part  of  that 
function  in  order  to  retain  some  kind 
of  distinction  between  interstate  and 
intrastate  commerce. 
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Per  that  reason  I  favor  the  Monroney 
amendment.  There  is  contained  In  the 
Monroney  amendment  a  distinction 
which  is  clear,  one  that  I  can  under- 
stand, and  one  that  is  in  accord  with  the 
traditional  concepts  of  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  kind  of  retail 
business  that  would  not  be  considered 
subject  to  coverage,  judged  purely  by  the 
volume  of  business,  under  present  inter- 
pretations of  the  law  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  So  I  believe  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  amount  of  business  is  one 
test. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
•  Mr.  CARROLL.  Last  night  we  dis- 
cussed this  subject  and  I  thought  we  had 
laid  tills  ghost  to  rest.  I  admit  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  raised  some 
points  last  evening  which  are  very  close 
constitutional  questions.  First  there  was 
the  Wagner  Act.  Later,  when  some  of 
us  were  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
there  came  before  us^the  so-called  Taft- 
Hartley  bill.  It  was  said  that  that  bill 
would  restore  the  balance  between  man- 
agement and  labor. 

Small  businessmen  sought  to  come  un- 
der the  commerce  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution In  order  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  might  have  jurisdiction 
over  their  cases.  The  courts  have  gone 
to  great  lengths — though  not  on  the 
minimum  wage  question — to  try  to  give 
protection  to  small  businessmen.  The 
courts  have  gone  far.  as  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr,  Ervin]  said,  in 
25  years  In  their  interpretations  of  con- 
stitutional law.  We  have  been  moving 
into  this  field  and  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  move  has  been  for  the  benefit 
of  the  small  businessmen  who  wanted 
protection. 

Curiously  enough,  when  we  consider  a 
different  type  of  law,  a  minimum  wage 
bill,  those  who  formerly  wished  for  pro- 
tection are  the  same  folks  who  now  say, 
"We  do  not  want  to  come  under  the 
commerce  clause." 

I  have  been  listening  very  carefully  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Monroney),  and  I  know  he  presents  his 
amendment  with  great  sincerity,  i  know- 
exactly  what  his  position  Ls,  and  there  is 
considerable  merit  to  it. 

I  know  the  voice  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  has  worn 
thin  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  but  as 
I  understand  the  situation,  many  small 
manufacturing  busmesses.  whose  em- 
ployees are  now  in  the  stream  of  inter- 
state commerce,  are  not  exempt  on  either 
an  area  test  or  a  gross  income  test.  Is 
that  not  so** 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CARROLL  For  the  first  time  in 
22  yeais  we  seek  to  broaden  the  language 
of  the  act.  The  able  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy]  sa^s  that 
all  the  people  he  mentioned  are  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  I  cannot  quite 
agree  with  tliat  expression  because  there 
are  many  people  in  my  State 

Mr  FULBfUGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CARROLL.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  when  I  finish 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  would  like  to  fin- 
ish and  then  let  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado make  his  speech.  I  had  only  one 
small  point  to  make, 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  to  me  or  did  I  secure 
my  time  from  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr,  Kennedy]? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  do  not  want  to 
argue  with  the  Senator. 

Mr,  CARROLL,  I  wish  to  talk  on  the 
real  point  contained  in  the  Monroney 
amendment,  because  I  think  it  is  a  point 
not  yet  discussed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  10  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  do  not  wish  to  drive 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  away.  He 
is  my  friend.  I  will  yield  to  him  for  his 
observation,  but  I  wish  to  speak  on  the 
Monroney  amendment. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  make 
this  point,  arxl  I  shall  make  it  quickly. 
For  practical  purposes,  there  is  no  longer 
a  double  standard.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  very  frankly  said,  all  employees 
are  covered,  if  we  wish  to  consider  the 
question  in  that  way.  The  question  is 
not  how  far  we  can  go  under  the  com- 
merce clause;  it  is  a  question  of  how 
far  it  is  wise  to  go  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
I  think  the  Supreme  Court  would  sus- 
tain the  act  if  we  attempted  to  cover  all 
employees  If  I  judee  correctly  the  re- 
cent tendencies  of  the  Court.  I  thir\k 
they  are  now  more  of  a  political  nature 
than  they  are  judicial.  I  am  only  saying 
that  the  Senate  now  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  use  some  caution  and  a  sense  of 
proportion.  It  is  a  matter  of  public 
PHDlicy  as  to  whether  or  not  we  uish  to 
cover  all  of  the  little  firms,  even  thoueh 
we  can  do  so  under  the  Constitution. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  seeks  to  draw  a  line.  It  is 
more  in  keeping  with  the  traditional  and 
original  concept  of  "interstate  com- 
merce." If  we  agree  to  the  amendment 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  it  takes  us  back 
to  what  I  think  is  an  understandable 
distinction  between  intrastate  and  inter- 
state commerce.  That  is  the  only  point 
I  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  respect  the  opinion 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Ai"kansas. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yesterday  I  surren- 
dered the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio;  today  I  am  going  to  be  a  little 
more  firm  for  awhile,  and  then  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  I  had  some  discussion  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  last  night. 

I  have  more  confidence  in  the  Supreme 
Court  than  has  the  Senator  from  Ai'kan- 
sas.  I  can  understand  his  apprehension 
about  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
but  I  think  generally  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  lower  courts,  as  I  have  exam- 
ined their  decisions,  have  made  an  ob- 
jective appraisal  of  the  facts  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  business  is  in 
the  stream  of  interstate  commerce  under 
existing  law  and  under  existing  decisions. 
That  is  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.    It  may  not  square 


with  all  that  wc  were  taught  25  or  30 
years  ago,  but  the  Nation  has  changed 
economically  There  are  many  changes 
in  the  world,  which  Senators  ought  to 
recognize, 

I  offer  this  constructive  criticism  of 
the  Monroney  amendment.  There  is 
considerable  merit  to  it.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  amendment 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
and  I  understand  what  he  is  endeavoring 
to  do. 

This  thought  has  occurred  to  me  in 
the  debate:  "What  about  all  the  small 
manufacturers  who  right  now  have  em- 
ployees in  interstate  commerce?  There 
is  no  exemption  for  them,  and  these 
small  businesses  exist  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  There  Is  no  gross  income 
test  with  respect  to  them,  and  there  Is 
no  area  test  under  which  they  might 
be  exempt. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  moving  Into 
retail  trade,  and  what  do  we  see?  We 
are  asked  to  accept/the  criterion  of  a 
gross  income  of  $1  million,  and  we  are 
also  asked  to  give  area  protection.  Tlie 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
put  his  finger  on  the  problem.  This  is 
not  the  way  to  legislate.  If  we  do  not 
want  the  retail  and  service  trades  to 
come  under  the  law,  whj-  not  strike  out 
these  businesses  entirely?  But  if  we  in- 
tend to  legislate  for  these  and  other 
businesses  we  ought  to  do  so  equitably. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  support  the  Monroney 
amendment  after  his  statement.  He 
talked  about  the  Hilton,  the  Statler,  and 
the  Sheraton  hotel  chains.  We  are  asked 
to  give  special  privileges  to  members  of 
particular  groups.  "Why  do  we  not  enact 
as  equitable  a  piece  of  legislation  as  we 
can  under  the  circumstances? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
because  I  mentioned  the  Senator's  name. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  The  statement  I 
made  is  that  if  the  principle  of  the  bill 
pending  before  us  is  sound  and  equitable, 
there  is  no  justification  for  graining  ex- 
emptions to  the  Statler  chain,  the  Hilton 
chain,  and  the  Sheraton  chain  of  hotels. 
If  any  industries  fall  within  the  defini- 
tion of  "business  affectiiig  commerce," 
those  hotels  do.  I  suggest  that  if  they 
are  going  to  be  exempted,  there  is  some 
mysterious  reason  for  the  exemption. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  reason  is  not 
mysterious.  It  is  practical.  The  House 
has  passed  a  bill  also.  The  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  said,  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  over  a  year.  Tlie 
pui-pose  is  to  tiT  to  extend  coverage  to 
some  of  the  lowest  paid  groups  in  our 
whole  economy.  There  is  nothing  mys- 
terious about  it.  If  we  cannot  get  all  we 
want — and  we  have  learned  this  in  our 
legislative  experience — or  if  we  cannot 
get  a  whole  loaf,  we  take  half  a  loaf. 
Most  of  the  time  we  are  lucky  to  get  a 
few  slices. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  another  question. 

Mr.  CARROLL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  a  hardware  store  in 
Denver.  Colo  ,  is  dolnc!-  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  business,  and  because  of  that 
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fact  Is  to  be  covered  by  the  law,  how  ran 
the  Senator  justify  exempting  the  Stab- 
ler, the  Hilton,  or  Sheraton  chains'' 

Mr.  CARROLL.  So  far  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  concerned,  he 
has  the  same  trepidation  about  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  my  question 

Mr  CARROLL  I  will  answer  it.  but 
in  my  time  and  in  my  fashion. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  U  the  Senator  can 
answer  the  question  he  is  capable  of  an 
intelligence  that  is  quite  extraordinary 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  believe  I  can  an- 
swer it.  Any  business  under  the  bill 
which  is  affected  by  commerce — as  that 
term  is  interpreted — which  grosses  a  mil- 
lion dollars  is  going  to  be  covered  by  the 
Kennedy  bill.  It  is  that  simplp  That  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  If  I  have  a  hardware 
store  in  E>enver  and  it  is  making  a  mil- 
lion dollars  gross — if  it  t;ets  it.s  axes  o: 
razor  blades  from  Ohio,  or  ^eis  its  equi;  - 
ment  from  the  steel  mills  of  Ohio — I 
have  to  pay  the  minimum  wage  to  the 
employees.  It  is  that  simplf  There  is 
nothing  involved  about  it  That  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  bill  For  22  years 
retail  and  service  establishments  have 
been  exempt  Now  for  the  first  time  we 
are  going  to  try  to  cover  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     What  about  hotel,-,  ^ 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  believes  that  hotels 
should  be  included  too. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE      That  is  logical. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  always  tries  to  be  logical 
Sometimes  he  does  not  succeed  m  reach- 
ing that  goal.  As  the  minority  leader 
has  said,  many  times  in  the  legislative 
halLs  we  must  compromise  We  do  not 
get  all  we  want.  I  suspect  we  are  not 
going  to  get  all  we  want  in  the  pending' 
bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSE^'  I  am  su;  e  the  Senator 
will  not. 

Mr.  CARROLL,  I  know  how  hard  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  worked 
on  the  bill.  In  my  opimon.  after  listen- 
ing to  the  debate,  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is  not  an  equi- 
table proE>osal.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Massachu.^etts  has  tne 
floor. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Do  we  have  10 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining 

Mr  MONRON'EY.  I  will  yield  some 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  him  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CARROLL  The  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  finished  his  part  m 
the  debate  If  what  I  have  said  pro- 
duces a  compromise,  I  will  be  happy. 
provided  it  is  a  proper  compromise 
Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wish  to  talk 
any  more  about  axes  and  steel'' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  like  to  asic 
the  Senator  one  more  question 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  always  happy 
to  engage  in  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yesterday  afternoon 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  disagreed 
with  my  statement  that  all  busmess 
within  the  countrj.-  comes  within  the  op- 


eration of  ti.e  bill  if  it  dof^s  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  busmess  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  disagreed  Today  the 
Senator  from  Ma.s.sachusetts.  the  sponsor 
of  the  p<^r;dir.K  b:'.'..  withm  the  hearing  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  said  it  does 
cover  every  business  Which  of  the  two 
IS  righf 

Mr  CARROLL  I  cannot  look  into 
the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts If  I  understood  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I 
thought  he  sustained  my  viewpoint.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Ohio  did  not  hear 
It  too  well. 

Mr  LAUSCHE      I  heard  it. 

Mr  CARROLL  I  know  what  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  said. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  was  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  who  put  the  question,  not 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Mr  Cooper;  put  the  question 
also.  We  had  the  di-scussion  last  night 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  can  understand 
the  Senator's  f-^elings  about  the  bill,  but 
I  take  the  position  that  there  are  cer- 
tain intrastate  activities  that  belong  to 
my  State  I  do  not  care  what  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  said, 
or  what  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  said  I  do  not  care  even  what  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  may  have 
said.  There  are  certain  activities  m  my 
State  which  are  intra,st.ate,  over  which 
my  State  hcus  jurisdiction. 

I  have  not  been  sent  to  Washington  to 
liquidate  the  intrastate  activities  within 
my  State. 

I  agree  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  line  to 
define  precisely  It  Is  very  difficult  The 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  other  Fed- 
eral court  decisions  which  have  an.sen. 
have  arisen  not  under  the  minimum 
wage  bill  but  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  activitie.s  ITiat  is 
where  they  have  been  expanding  slowly 
the  concept  of  interstate  commerce  on 
behalf  of  some  of  the  very  businessmen 
who  are  now  fl^'htmg  this  bill. 

This  to  me  is  an  mconsistency.  It  is 
not  fully  comprehended  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  have  the  deepe.-t 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  know  he  expresses  his  honest  convic- 
tions, even  thoutih  they  are  not  in  agree- 
ment with  those  expre.ssed  by  other  Sen- 
ators I  am  happy  to  hear  him  .say  th^t 
in  his  opinion  the  intrastate  affairs  rif 
Colorado  ou?ht  to  be  protected  without 
interference  by  Consress. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  the  point  I 
wished  to  clarify. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr    CARROLL      I  yield 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  We  are  talking  a 
:^reat  deal  about  intrastate  matters. 
Congress  could  not  constitutionally  pass 
a  bill  affecting  intrastate  commerce 

Mr.  CARROLL      The  Senator  is  ri-ht. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  it  affects  intra- 
state commerce,  we  have  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     That  is  correct. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  and  what  the  courts  rule  on, 
is  interstate  commerce  That  Is  up  to 
the  courts. 

Mr  CARROLL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  So  all  the  talk 
about  intrastate  and  interstate  comes 
down  to  the  fact  that  Congress  could  not 
legally  pass  a  bill,  or  constitutionally  pass 
a  bill,  to  affect  business  in  intrastate, 
even  if  it  wanted  to  do  so  We  could 
write  books  on  this  subject.  That  has 
been  interpreted  by  the  Court. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Regardless  of  how 
the  bill  is  worded,  it  can  affect  only 
interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  Is-lnterstat^ 
commerce  must  be  Interpreted  by  the 
courts.  There  are  those  who  disagree 
with  the  interpretations  of  the  Court, 
and  others  agree  with  them.  The  fact 
remains  that  we  could  not  constitution- 
ally affect  what  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  trying  to  protect  In  his  State, 
whatever  language  we  put  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  Is  absolutely 
correct  This  was  all  dtscussod  last 
evening.  I  used  almost  the  same  words. 
The  Senate  has  no  power  to  pass  a  bill 
affecting  Intrastate  activities  in  any 
State.  If  we  should  peiss  a  bill  affecting 
intrastate  business,  it  would  be  passed  on 
an  unconstitutional  basis.  The  able 
Senator  Is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
the  floor.  I  first  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  from  Colorado  upon 
the  eloquence  and  erudition  of  his  ad- 
dress: but  also  I  conxmend  him  for  af- 
fording enough  time,  which  I  believe  will 
produce  a  settlement  of  this  question  on 
the  floor, 

Mr.  CARROLL,  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  If  there  Is  any 
way  in  which  I  can  contribute  to  the 
settlement  of  a  very  complex  question,  I 
am  happy  to  do  so 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL      I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Pertinent  to  the  ob- 
servation made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  I  call  attention 
to  the  old  Wrightwood  Dairy  case,  which 
arose  in  a  Little  town  in  northern  Illinois, 
to  which  it  was  sought  to  apply  an  agri- 
cultural milk  marketing  order  The 
dairy  took  the  ix)sition  that  It  was  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  an  order 
coming  from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  record  showed  that  the  Wrightwood 
E>airy  did  not  buy  so  much  as  1  pint 
of  milk  outside  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
record  showed  that  the  Wrightwood 
Dairy  did  not  sell  a  pint  of  milk  outside 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

When  the  court  ruled  on  the  matter 
it  said  that  the  milk  the  company  bought 
and  sold  entered  into  the  stream  of  com- 
merce which  might  be  competitive  with 
interstate  commerce. 

So  the  minute  we  put  word.-;  on  paper 
and  let  5  or  7  or  9  men.  robed  in  black. 
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and  sitting  on  a  bench,  take  a  look  and 
tiy  to  detei-mine  the  intent  of  Congre.ss, 
we  never  can  tell  what  will  happen.  If 
they  are  given  that  chance,  they  may  go 
as  far  as  they  p>ossibly  can 

Therefore,  the  responsibility  is  here, 
if  we  are  to  preserve  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  to  make  certain  that 
not  even  learned  jastices  on  a  court  can 
mistake  the  intent  of  Congress,  as  di- 
vined from  the  discussions  which  take 
place, 

Mr.  CARROLL.  WiU  not  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  agree  that  that  is  precisely 
what  we  did  22  years  ago?  We  ex- 
empted the  retail  trades, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  but  go  back  and 
examine  the  definition  of  "commerce"  in 
1939.  The  definition  was  commerce  be- 
tween the  States.  There  was  not  the 
refinement  which  is  in  the  bill:  "activi- 
ties affecting  commerce ':  "enterprises 
engaged  in  activities  affecting  com- 
merce." 

Finally  the  sky  becomes  the  limit,  be- 
cause under  the  liberal  definitions  in  the 
bill,  I  can  envision  no  business,  today. 
large  or  small,  which  would  rot  be 
brought  within  the  purview  of  the  bill, 
simply  because  of  that  broadening  of 
the  commerce  clause, 
^^hat  is  the  fundamental  problem  be- 
fOt^^jis.  It  is  not  the  question  of  the 
wage.  ^We  can  agree  upon  the  wage,  I 
am  sure.  It  is  not  the  question  of  ex- 
emptions which  were  specifically  written 
into  the  original  bill  It  is  not  particu- 
larly overtime  All  those  differences  we 
could  easily  compose.  The  question  is 
how  far  will  the  National  Legislature  go 
In  twisting  and  distorting  the  commerce 
claiise,  when  eveiy  Member  of  Congress 
is  duty  bound,  under  his  oath,  as  he 
raises  his  hand,  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution?  Of  course,  one  upholds 
and  defends  the  Constitution  on  the 
basis  of  how  he  reads  it  and  how  he 
interprets  it.  But  we  have  had  enough 
experience  now,  and  I  shall  simply  not 
go  any  further  do^m  that  road.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  gone  far  enough. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  pi-emlse  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  at  all.  What  we  are  arguing  Is 
how  the  language  shall  be  interpreted: 
how  far  we  shall  go  in  saying  what  Is 
interstate  commerce.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  IllinoLs  will  agree  with  me  that 
if  a  business  Is  engaged  in  intrastate 
commerce,  and  It  is  so  intcipreled — there 
may  be  some  doubt  or  question  about 
It — then  we  have  no  right  to  pass  a  law 
affecting  it.  To  do  so  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional. But  we  have  gone  a  long 
way. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  I 
was  there.  He  will  recall  that  we  passed 
a  Bituminous  Coal  Act. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  then  President 
of  the  United  States  sent  a  message  to 
Congress.  What  did  he  say?  He  said, 
"Let  no  doubts  about  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  bill,  no  matter  how  reasonable, 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  expeditious 
enactment."  That  was  the  language 
Franklin  Roo.sevelt  sent  to  Congress. 

We  passed  the  bill  and  put  it  on  the 
books.    It  harassed  the  coal  industry; 
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but,  thank  God— and  I  say  it  rever- 
ently— it  has  been  expunged  from  the 
books. 

We  had  the  same  experience  with  the 
PoUto  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
lime  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  someone  give  me 
1  minute?    I  Laughter.! 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr,  President,  I  will  yield 
a  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  connection  with  the  Potato 
Act.  Heniy  Wallace  was  to  .screen  po- 
tatoes. All  potatoes  of  a  given  size  could 
be  marketed:  those  of  a  smaller  size 
probably  had  to  be  used  for  hog  feed. 
So  the  language  became  a  matter  of 
interpretation:  it  became  a  matter  of 
commerce  to  send  a  bag  of  potatoes 
across  a  State  line. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Potato  Act' 
It  has  been  wiped  out.  That  is  only  a 
caution  to  this  body  to  be  just  a  little 
more  mindful  of  that  organic  document 
which  has  been  responsible  for  the 
growth  and  progress  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  we  are  dealing 
m  small  potatoes,  so  far  as  wages  are 
concerned.  The  Constitution  is  still  with 
as.  It  provides  that  we  may  deal  only 
with  interstate  commerce.  We  may  have 
disagreements  about  what  is  interstate 
commerce.  But  if  the  commerce  is  in- 
trastate, we  carmot  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re-, 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  8  min- 
utes remaining ;  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  President,  from  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say.  Knowing  that  Senators 
want  to  vote,  and  with  the  pennission 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I 
will  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
on  our  side, 

Mr,  ANDERSON.     No. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  on  the  side  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  on  this  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  agreed  to 
yield  time  to  me,  if  I  can  get  his  atten- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Ml-.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Monroney  amendment.  I  hope, 
in  a  few  moments,  that  I  can  make  oiie 
thing  very  clear.  Some  time  ago.  in  a 
colloquy,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee said  in  answer  to  a  question  that 
there  were  really  two  standards:  First, 
the  amount  of  business  had  to  be  $1  mil- 
lion annually:  second,  it  had  to  be  af- 
fecting commerce.  The  phrase  "affect- 
ing commerce"  came  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  interpreted  that  Act  and  said 


that  It  is  the  absolute  limit  to  which 
Congress  can  go  in  legislating  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  So 
in  using  the  term  "affecting  commerce" 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
Congress  went  as  far  as  it  could  go  in 
legislating  under  it. 

When  the  distinction  is  attempted  to 
be  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
there  are  businesses  which  are  not  in- 
volved in  interstate  commerce.  I  say  that 
under  the  interpretation  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  a  retailer  in  a  small  town  who  was 
purchasing,  through  a  wholesaler,  shirts 
,v.hich  came  from  another  State  would 
'be  affecting  commerce. 

The  only  supposition  one  can  make — 
and  perhaps  it  is  a  dangerous  supp>osi- 
tion  to  make — is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  put  the  same  interpretation  upon 
"affecting  commerce"  this  time  as  they 
did  when  they  interpreted  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  So  what  we  will 
end  with,  if  we  keep  the  bill  as  it  was 
reix)rted  by  the  committee,  based  on  the 
existing  definitions,  will  be  the  interpre- 
tation that  there  is  almost  no  limit  to 
"affecting  commerce." 

I  know  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  said  to  certain  persons  who 
appealed  to  the  Board  for  relief,  "You 
are  not  large  enough,  you  are  not  signifi- 
cant enough,  and  we  will  not  give  you 
relief."  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  that 
they  still  have  jurisdiction  of  these  work- 
ers, even  though  they  are  engaged  in 
strictly  intrastate  commerce. 

So  I  believe  that  the  only  conclusion 
which  can  be  drawn  is  that  this  measure 
does  not  really  include  two  criteria,  but 
includes  only  the  $1  million  criterion, 
because  if  the  Supreme  Court  puts  on 
this  measure  the  same  interpretation 
that  it  puts  on  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  this  measure  will  affect  anyone 
who  ships  goods,  even  within  the  bound- 
aries of  a  State.  If  the  goods  move  from 
a  jobber  to  a  wholesaler  and  then  to  a 
retailer;  such  persons  will  be  covered  by 
the  act  and  will  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  clause  "affecting  com- 
merce." 

Therefore,  this  leaves  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  only  the  $1  million  criterion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  mj-self  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  everyone  agrees  with  the  Sena- 
tor's statement  that  today,  as  a  result 
of  court  interpretations,  practically  all 
business  Is  held  to  be  in  interstate  com- 
merce. There  may  be  arguments  as  to 
whether  that  should  be  so;  but  since  the 
writing  of  the  Constitution,  court  inter- 
pretations have  gone  a  long  way,  and 
so  has  this  legislative  body. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  There  are  referred  to  that 
committee  many  bills  which  are  intro- 
duced under  the  guise  of  dealing  with 
matters  affecting  interstate  commerce. 
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although  probably  technically  the  bills 
should  not  be  considered  by  the  Congress. 

If  it  were  clearly  estabhshed,  from 
the  facts  and  the  circumstances,  that  a 
business  was  an  Intrastate  business. 
Congress  could  not  take  action  regarding 
It.  But  I  believe  that  field  is  a  rather 
narrow  one. 

The  bill  provides  the  Si  million  Umi- 
tation.  Some  oppose  that.  Neverthe- 
less. I  favor  the  proposed  extensioru 
But  I  beheve  we  should  not  become  in- 
volved in  any  interpretation  to^he  effect 
that  the  Congress  can  take  action  :n 
regard  to  intrastate  commerce. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  an  ex- 
cellent law^-er.  and  he  knows  that  Con- 
gress cannot   take   action   ai  regard  ftT 
intrastate  matters. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  I  a^ree  that  Con- 
gress cannot  take  action  which  would 
affect  intrastate  business.  That  Is  the 
point.  If  we  adopt  this  proposed  lan- 
guage, we  shall  be  broadening  the  appli- 
cation of  the  National  Labor  RelatiorLs 
Act,  which,  as  it  now  stands,  applies  to 
wage  disputes  which  constitute  obstruc- 
tions of  commerce,  and  we  shall  be  mak- 
ing possible  additional  interpretations, 
with  the  result  that  it  would  be  held 
that  in  this  country  practically  no  busi- 
ness above  the  $1  million  level  would 
not  be  affecting  commerce 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl-.e 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONTIONEY.  Mr  President,  I 
have  no  desire  to  prolon^^  :;.e  debate  on 
this  amendment,  I  have  used  most  of 
the  time  under  my  control. 

I  believe  that  most  Senators  now  un- 
derstand what  this  amendment  will  do. 
If  some  other  Senator  desires  to  speak 
at  this  point,  I  shall  be  willing  to  yield 
some  of  the  small  amount  of  time  which 
still  remains  under  my  coatrol.  If  n:t, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  under  my  control,  if  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  time  on  the 
other  side  is  prepared  to  do  likewise. 

Mr,  President,  prior  to  concluding  the 
debate  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  time  there  may  be  a  quonam  call. 
and  that  the  time  required  for  it  not  be 
charged  to  the  time  available  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objecticm.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr    MONRONEY      I  now  suggest  the 
ab.^ence  of  a  quorum. 
*  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
clerk  will  call  tiie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDW.\TER  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard,  and  the  c>rk  will  resume 
the  call  of  the  roU 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr  KEN'NEDY  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICE?.  Objec- 
tion is  heard,  and  the  clerk  will  resume 
the  call  of  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  tiieir  names i 
[No,  295] 

.■\llcen  Fong  ^t.t::^.•:.=on 

Allott  Prear  M-l.n.■^n^■;i 

Anderson  PiUbrlght  M-.:..'   r.-y 

Bartl^tt  Gold  water  M   .s^ 

BeaU  Oore  Morton 

Bennett  Green  Moss 

Bible  Omening  Mundt 

Bridges  Haj-t  Murray 

Burdlclc  Hartke  Muskle 

Bush  Hayden  OMahoney 

Butler  Hlckenlooper  Pastore 

Byrd.Va.  Hill  Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Holland  Proxmlre 

Cannon  Hrustca  Randolph 

Capehart  Humphrey  Robertgon 

Carlson  Jackaon  RuaaeU 

CarroU  Javlta  Saltonstall 

Case.  VJ.  Johnson.  Tex.    Bchoeppel 
Case.  S.  Dak.       Johnston,  30.    Scott 

Chavez  Jordan  Smathers 

Church  Keating  Smith 

Clark  Kefauver  Sparkman 

Cooper  Kennedy  Stennls 

Cotton  Kerr  Symlnfton 

Curtis  Kuchel  Talmadge 

Dlrksen  Lausche  Thurmond 

Dodd  Long,  Hawaii  Wiley 

Douglas  Long.  La.  WlUUuns,  Del. 

Dworshak  Lusk  WUllams,  NJ, 

Eastland  McCarthy  Yarborough 

Ellender  McClelian  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Engle  McOee  Yovmg.  Ohio 

Ervla  McNamara 

The  I^ESIDINO  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum IS  present 

The  Senator  from  Mas.'^achusetts. 

Mr  KZNNEi:)Y  Mr  President,  may 
I  ask  how  much  time  we  have'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
propon-^nts  have  17  minutes;  the  oppo- 
sition, 5. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wonder  If  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  yield  6 
minutes  to  me. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOR5E,  Mr,  Piesident,  I  plead 
with  the  Senate  to  pause  just  long 
enough  to  listen  and  ponder  a  legal  ar- 
gument which  I  wish  to  make  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Monroney  amendment 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes 

Mr,  MORSE  I  say  to  the  Senate 
that  if  It  adopts  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment m  Its  present  form  it  will  make  a 
serious  legal  mistake,  about  which  I  am 
sure  Senators  cannot  be  fully  aware  be- 
cause of  its  complicated  nature.  Sen- 
ators will  make  a  mistake  in  regard  to  a 
legal  matter  that  has  not  been  brought 
before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  This  aspect  of  the 
Monroney  amendment  has  never  been 
heard  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  in  the  course  of  our  hearings 
this  year.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
legal  expert  and  authority  called  before 
our  committee  to  testify  on  the  legal  ef- 
fects of  the  Monroney  amendment.  It 
is  a"  mistake  to  ever  vote  on  curbstone 
legal  opinions  rendered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  the  heat  of  debate  with- 
out the  benefit  of  thorough  legal  re- 
search on  the  legal  issues  involved. 

I  do  not  think  that,  in  the  rush  hour 
In  which  we  are  now  debating  in  the 
Senate,  we  should  go  headlong  into 
adopting  an  amendment  that  will  have 
all  of  the  bad  legal  consequences  of  this 


amendment.  It  should  have  far  more 
consideration  than  the  Senate  has  given 
to  It.  It  should  t>e  backed  up  by  a  legal 
brief  and  a  thorough  \jommittee  hearing 
on  the  legal  effects  of  the  amendment. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  the  Monroney 
amendment  In  its  present  form.  It  will  be 
inconsistent  with  a  long  line  of  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  have  been 
based  on  two  premises:  First,  the  Courts 
application  of  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution;  and.  second,  the  action 
of  the  Congress  in  the  passage  of  legla- 
latlon  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
applied. 

I  now  refer  to  my  first  preml.se.  If  the 
Senate  adopts  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment In  its  present  form,  it  will  be  failing 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  Fair  lawn 
Markets  c&se  (353  US.  22)  and  the 
Florida  Hotel  case  <358  US  99>.  I  dis- 
cussed last  evening  these  two  cases  in 
respect  to  their  application  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. These  are  two  among  many  deci- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coxirt  in  which 
the  Court  has  held  it  Is  not  necessary 
that  there  be  operations  In  two  or  more 
States:  cases  In  which  the  Court  has 
ruled  that  the  Issue  is  whether  or  not  the 
given  business  substantially  affects  in- 
terstate commerce  That  Is  what  the 
Court  found  In  the  Palrlawn  Markets 
case — the  Ohio  Butcher  case — In  which 
the  Court  concluded  that  the  operations 
of  that  particular  business,  carried  on  In 
a  single  State,  substantially  affected  in- 
terstate commerce. 

Do  my  colleagues  mean  to  tell  me  that 
in  the  course  of  this  short  debate  In  the 
Senate  we  should  proceed  to  adopt  an 
amendment  that  will  ignore  a  long  line 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  respect  to 
the  meaning  of  interstate  commerce 
without  hearings  and  deliberations  by 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  and  without 
the  benefit  of  testimony  of  constitutional 
law  authorities  given  at  hearings  l)efore 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee? 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  judgment 
of  each  individual  Senator,  but  I  say, 
most  respectfully,  the  Senate  cannot  act 
this  afternoon  with  full  knowledge  o 
the  implications  of  the  Monroney 
amendment  unless  there  Is  a  body  of 
testimony  and  evidence  on  which  to  form 
a  competent  Judgment.  The  Senate  does 
not  have,  at  this  time,  the  requisite 
testimony  and  evidence. 

Second.  I  point  out  that  the  Senate 
will  be  ignoring  congressional  action  It- 
self, because  when  the  Congress  adopted 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  back  in 
1935.  and  amended  it  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  1947  it  provided  in  that 
law  language  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  applied  time  and  time  again  in  its 
decisions,  which  language  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment. 

The  Court  has  held  In  those  decisions 
that  under  our  Constitution  the  States 
are  preempted  from  taking  Jurisdiction 
in  a  case  over  which  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  Juri.sdlctlon,  as  wsts 
attempted  in  the  Fairlawn  case.  The 
Court  held  that  the  Congress  itself,  in 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  en- 
acted legislation  which  provides  that  If 
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a  business  substantially  affects  com- 
merce, it  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

With  no  more  consideration  than  has 
been  given  to  this  important  and  com- 
plicated legal  problem  than  the  Senate 
lias  given  to  It  In  this  debate — and,  in  my 
judgment,  the  Senate  does  not  have  be- 
fore it  the  evidence  on  which  to  make  a 
sound  and  sober  judgment — it  is  pro- 
posed this  afternoon  thai  we  adopt  the 
Monroney  amendment,  which  conflicts 
with  a  whole  line  of  decisions  of  the 
US,  Supreme  Court  in  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution. 

If  it  follows  this  course  of  action,  the 
Senate  is  going  to  produce  great  confu- 
sion in  the  law,  and,  in  my  judgment,  is 
going  to  set  back  progress  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  in  respect  to  fair  labor  stand- 
ards. Do  not  forget,  the  economy  of  the 
country  has  changed  since  1938,  when  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Ml-,  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Miv  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Seven- 
teen minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  fi  om  Oref.on. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident.  the 
economy  of  the  country  has  changed 
since  1938.  Big  business  has  supplanted 
small  business  to  an  ever-lncrea.slng  de- 
gree. Today  a  great  mercantile  estab- 
lishment may  operate  in  one  State,  but 
may  not  operate  in  no  other  State,  It 
can  be  a  huge  mercantile  establishment, 
the  business  for  which  really  comes  from 
#many  States  and  the  supplies  for  which 
come  from  many  States  That  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  growth  of  the  retail  in- 
dustry of  this  country  as  well  as  many 
other  businesses. 

The  Issue  before  us  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  exercise  the  Federal 
power,  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court 
under  the  commerce  clause,  to  regulate 
business  that  substantially  affects  inter- 
state commerce,  and  thereby  protect  the 
workers. 

Under  the  Monroney  amendment,  we 
could  have  a  store  with  branches  In  two 
States,  doing  a  total  of  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  busine.ss  which  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  law.  However,  there 
could  be  a  business  in  one  State,  located 
only  in  one  State,  doing  $25  million 
worth  of  business,  and  it  would  not  be 
covered.  That  is  one  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  amendment. 

Let  us  consider  the  practical  realities 
that  confront  us.  I  know  what  is 
sought.  It  Is  sought  to  give  some  relief 
for  the  automobile  business.  It  Is  sought 
to  give  some  relief  for  the  hotel  indus- 
try. It  is  sought  to  give  some  relief  for 
the  restaurant  industi-y 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  bargainer,  too. 
When  confronted  with  the  realities  of  a 
legislative  situation.  I  will  bargain  If 
necessary.  But  I  plead  with  Senators, 
do  not  constrict  the  already  recognized 
Federal  power  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  afteinoon,  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson]  is 


thinking  about  offering  an  amendment. 
If  he  does  I  will  support  that  amend- 
ment, if  necessary. 

The  amendment.  I  understand,  will 
have  an  effect  in  regai-d  to  certain  ex- 
emptions to  be  applied  to  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  automobile  businesses.  Let 
us  deal  with  those  directly.  If  we  must 
compromise  on  coverage  under  this  bill 
in  order  to  defeat  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment with  its  serious  legal  consequences 
in  respect  to  the  application  of  the  in- 
terstate commerce  clause,  then  let  me 
say  I  am  ready  to  compromise.  In  doing 
so,  I  compromise  no  principle.  In  part, 
I  would  enter  into  such  a  compromise  on 
coverage,  in  order  to  protect  a  ver>'  vital 
legal  principle  relative  lo  the  application 
of  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  I  think  the  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  are  great  legal  landmarks  in 
protecting  millions  of  workers  from  ex- 
ploitation by  the  economic  strong.  I  do 
not  propose  to  take  that  protection  away 
from  them  by  voting  for  the  Monroney 
amendment.  I  am  sorry  If  It  is  neces- 
sarj'  to  compromise  on  the  coverage  of 
workers  in  the  hotel,  re.staurant.  and 
automobile  businesses,  in  order  to  en- 
hance our  chances  of  defeating  the  Mon- 
roney amendment,  but  I  shall  do  it  rather 
than  permit  a  greater  injui^  to  millions 
of  workers. 

I  close  with  the  plea,  do  not  vote  for 
the  Monroney  amendment  in  Its  present 
form.  Vote  it  down,  and  let  us  join,  if 
we  have  to  bargain  on  this  matter,  on 
the  Anderson  coverage  amendment,  I 
pledge  now  that  If  the  Anderson  cover- 
age compromise  has  to  be  made  I  will 
support  it.  If  we  have  to  exempt  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  automobile  agencies,  let 
us  do  it  under  a  separate  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Anderson  1. 

Let  us  not  strike  a  blow  against  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Comt  by  adopting  the 
Monroney  amendments — restrictions  on 
the  meaning  of  interstate  commerce, 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  in  response 
to  the  eloquent  appeal  of  my  friend  from 
Oregon,  I  should  like  to  obsene  that  the 
job  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  Inter- 
pret the  law  and  to  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  interpret  the  law  the  Court  must  know 
what  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress.  I 
am  not  in  the  least  bit  frightened  about 
upsetting  any  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
if  we  do  not  believe  they  are  correct  in 
interpreting  the  Constitution  In  the  light 
of  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted  by 
Congress.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think 
we  are  taking  any  chances  at  all.  if  it  is 
the  will  of  Congress  to  adopt  the  Mon- 
roney amendment,  which  will  make  very 
clear  what  the  Congress  thinks  ought  to 
be  interpreted  as  intrastate  commerce  or 
Interstate  commerce. 

The  Monroney  amendment  has  one 
very  great  thing  in  its  favor.  It  is  obso- 
lutely  specific.  One  must  do  business  in 
two  or  more  States.  To  me  that  is  the 
original  meaning  of  the  Constitution  as 


to  interstate  commerce,  as  it  was  years 
ago  and  as  It  Is  today.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  be  frightened  by  any  fear  of 
upsetting  any  Supreme  Court  decision, 
I  am  not  sure  how  many  decisions  we 
would  upset  If  we  agreed  to  the  Monroney 
amendment.  It  is  time  that  we  face  up 
to  the  question  of  what  Is  Interstate 
commerce  and  what  is  Intrastate  com- 
merce, 

I  believe  the  Monroney  amendment 
points  up  the  problem  very,  very  clearly. 
In  fact,  that  is  the  whole  point  of  the 
Monroney  amendment,  I  believe  the 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr,  DIRK55EN,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKS  EN.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Oregon  that  his  whole 
argument  fahs.  because  the  Monroney 
amendment  v.ould  not  affect  any  lan- 
guage in  the  Kennedy  bill  relating  to  ac- 
tivities affecting  commerce,  which  was 
sought  to  be  used  to  establish  the  con- 
stitutional ba.sis.  The  $1  million  cutoff 
for  businesses,  and  to  operate  in  two  or 
more  States,  is  a  legislative  standard, 
not  a  constitutional  standard,  so  the 
eloquent  and  vigorous  argument  falls  of 
its  own  weight, 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  wii:  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr,  President.  I  yield  back 
such  time  as  I  have  remaining, 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  How 
much  time  do<'S  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota? 

Mr.  MONRC'NEY,  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  may  require. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
not  being  a  k.wyer  and  serving  in  this 
body  is  that  one  can  read  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  simple  words  it  contains. 

Section  8  of  the  Constitution  merely 
says  that  the  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  States.  To  me 
this  is  merely  the  exercise  of  the  power 
which  Congress  has  to  regulate  com- 
merce an»ong  the  several  States.  If  we 
wish  to  say  tnat  when  a  business  op- 
erates in  more  than  one  State  such  and 
such  a  condition  shall  prevail,  that  cer- 
tainly is  an  fxercise  of  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Congress.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  this  enters  into  defining  whether 
something  else  is  interstate  commerce  or 
not.  Certainly  if  commerce  moves 
across  a  State  line  it  is  commerce  among 
the  States.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy we  can  say  that  when  a  business  op- 
erates in  more  than  one  State  such  and 
such  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minuie  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  add  for  the  record,  since 
I  did  not  have  a  chance  when  we  were 
discussing  the  question  of  intrastate  and 
interstate  commerce,  that  I  propose  to 
vote,  if  a  motion  Is  made,  to  table  the 
Monroney  amendment,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
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by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I 
ihjnk  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
r.ad  to  say  was  well  said 

Another  thing  with  regard  to  the 
Monroney  amendment  is  that  It  might 
cause  more  practical  trouble,  and  a  lot 
of  inequities.  When  we  start  to  divide 
business  which  is  generally  in  interstate 
commerce  and  to  say  that  if  bu.siness  Is 
n:;:  done  separately  in  two  or  more 
States  the  business  can  escape  the  mini- 
mum-wage law.  I  can  visualize  a  big  rash 
of  separate  corporations  being  set  up  all 
over  the  country  to  evade  the  small  pay- 
ment which  would  be  Rr.cn  workers 
under  the  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  i.s  recognized. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  be- 
fore the  distingui.shf'd  Senator  from 
Washingrton  m.oves  to  table  my  amend- 
ment  

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  did  not  say  I 
would. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  understand  the 
motion  will  be  m.ade 

Mr,  Pi-esident.  I  wish  to  say  that  my 
amendment  would  merely  preserve  the 
foundation  on  which  the  wage  and  hour 
power  of  Congress  has  been  exercised 
for  22  years.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  long  line  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
ci.^ions  with  regard  to  the  NLRB. 

The  power  of  Con::ress  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  i.>  \\  ell  established. 
That  has  been  the  ba.^e  upon  which  for 
22  years  the  act  which  the  Democrats 
proudly  proclaim  has  existed.  Now  we 
are  asked  in  the  short  session  of  Con- 
gress, which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  mentioned,  to  reverse  the 
22  years  of  history  and  to  use  a  dollar 
test  of  sales  volume,  to  decide  whether 
one  is  to  be  regulated  ;n  interstate  com- 
merce, regardless  of  whether  one  sells 
merchandise  beyond  10  or  12  blocks  of  a 
.small  town,  if  it  happens  to  be  $1  mil- 
lion or  more  in  volume.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that  Perhaps  the  C0r.2re.ss  could 
write  a  new  definition  of  interstate  com- 
merce. I  do  not  think  we  will,  because  I 
think  we  are  wise  to  confine  the  exerci.=^ 
of  powers  of  Conerress  affecting  com- 
mf'ice  to  the  commerce  afTecting  two  or 
moye  States. 

We  have  an  am^'ndment  which  will  add 
up  to  3  800  000  in  coverage,  under  the 
present  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
We  should  not  try  to  get  a  few  hundred 
thousand  more  by  stretching  the  Consti- 
tution. I  do  not  think  that  is  in  the 
interest  of  good  government  or  In  the 
Interest  of  sound  legislation. 

I  ask  Senators  to  vote  down  the  mo- 
tion to  table,  if  made,  and  then  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  on  its  merits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  back 
his  time"^ 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  yield  back  my 
time 

Mr.  I^AUFCHE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S?nat»jr  vield  tome? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from.  Oklahoma  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio'!' 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  will 
til?  Senator  y.'^-'.fl'' 

Mr.  MONRONEY     I  yield. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  Do«-s  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  agree  to  strike  out  the 
$1  million  provision? 

Mr.  MONRON'E^'  I  will  a^ree  to 
>trike  out  the  $1  million  provision,  be- 
cause actually  It  Ls  a  supplement  to  the 
test  of  multi-State  operation.  The 
foundation  on  which  we  must  rest,  in- 
stead of  being  quicksand,  ought  to  be 
granite.  The  multi-State  operation  is 
what  I  am  interested  in,  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  strike  out  the  provision  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
refers,  at  his  request,  knowing  at  the 
same  time  that  he  does  not  choose  to 
support  my  amendment.  I  believe  it  may 
bring  a  couple  of  hundred  thoasand  more 
people  under  the  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment as  suggested,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modified  amendment  'Of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4. 
line  7.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  the  first 
paragraph  and  insert  the  words  "(D 
any  such  enterprise  which  operates  re- 
tail or  service  establishments  in  two  or 
more  States." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  the  modification 
which  is  made  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  as  of  right,  or 
does  it  require  consent;  and  does  It  en- 
large the  time  for  debate  on  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  "■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  is  made  as  of  right.  It  does 
not  add  to  the  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  will  yield  to  me  a  minute 
or  two.  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRON'EY.  I  have  no  further 
use  for  time.  However,  I  intended  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  is  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  OTVfAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  clerk  reread  the  amendment. 
It  was  not  heard  because  of  the  uproar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  cleric  will  restate  the 
amendment. 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  On  page  4. 
line  7,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  first 
paragraph  and  insert  the  words  "(1) 
any  such  enterprise  which  operates  re- 
tail or  service  establishments  in  two  or 
more  States." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  pass  upon  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  strictly 
upon  its  merits.  In  my  opinion  he  has 
in  his  amendment  a  direct  nexus  between 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  and  the  definition 
of  interstate  commerce.  I  think  that  we 
would  be  committing  an  indefensible 
mistake  to  vote  against  his  amendment 
with  the  understanding  that  by  the  In- 
clusion of  an  exemption  of  hotels  from 
the  operation  of  the  bill,  new  votes  will 
be  obtained  in  support  of  the  original 
bill.     I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Senate 


adopting  a  course  by  which  It  will  dis- 
regard the  merits  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon-- 
KONEYl  on  the  ground  that  if  we  yield 
to  the  lobby  of  the  hotels,  we  shall  ob- 
tain enough  votes  to  pass  the  bill. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  1  minute 
tome? 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  reply  to  the  legal 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  wish  to  say  that  there  Is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  under  the  language  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, if  an  establishment  had  one  huge 
plant  in  a  single  State,  there  could  not 
be  a  finding  that  that  establishment  was 
so  substantially  affected  by  Interstate 
commerce  that  the  Supreme  Court  could 
apply  the  law  to  that  establishment. 
He  has  arbitrarily  set  up  a  provision, 
which  I  submit  is  highly  artificial,  that 
requires  an  establishment  to  have  busi- 
ness in  two  States.  What  has  been  done 
under  existing  Supreme  Court  decisions 
is  to  give  the  protection  of  the  commerce 
clause  to  a  good  many  thousands  of 
workers  in  individual  States.  I  think 
that  is  why  we  should  hesitate  a  long 
time  before  we  proceed  to  reverse  that 
holding  of  the  Court. 

I  serve  notice  now  that  when  all  time 
has  been  exhausted,  I  shall  make  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  the  Monroney  amendment  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  spoken  of  a  multi- 
million  dollar  establishment.  He  well 
knows  that  during  the  22  years  of  opera- 
tion under  the  act  a  retail  business  serv- 
ing one  State  had  an  exemption.  So 
what  the  Senator  is  attempting  to  do  Is  to 
overturn  in  this  brief  bobtail  session  the 
22  years  of  history  which  constitutes  the 
foundation  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  as 
it  has  always  existed.  Let  us  not  con- 
fuse wage  and  hour  legislation  with  the 
NLRB.  which  sometimes  has  made  some 
strange  interpretations  of  the  law. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAV^rrS.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  for  yielding  these  2  minutes. 
I  wish  to  make  an  observation  on  the 
amendment  and  the  p>olicy  involved. 
The  Congress  cannot  rewrite  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  as 
defined  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  is 
a  policy  decision  which  ought  to  be  made 
strictly  on  the  facts.  Shall  we  confine 
the  bill  to  retail  establishments  operat- 
ing in  two  or  more  States?  I  am 
against  the  amendment  for  this  reason. 
It  creates  a  premium  on  artificiality. 
There  would  be  Utigation  in  connection 
with  companies  setting  up  separate  cor- 
porations In  each  State,  and  trying  to 
insulate  themselves  in  terms  of  this  law 
in  order  to  avoid  it. 

There  will  be  a  problem,  for  example, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  question 
will  arise  as  to  whether  a  person  should 
buy  goods  across  the  border  in  Connecti- 
cut, or  across  the  border  in  New  Jersey, 
or  whether  he  should  buy  them  in  New 
York  City.    In  short,  the   amendment 
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would  turn  the  clock  back  on  the  eco- 
nomic organization  of  the  country. 

I  am  not  so  much  worried  about  the 
law,  because  nothing  we  can  do  will  af- 
fect that.  The  Supreme  Court  will  con- 
tinue to  do  business.  But  what  we  are 
asked  to  do  is  to  rewrite  the  economic 
situation  in  the  United  States ;  and  that 
Is  completely  unsound.  It  cannot  be 
done  no  matter  what  legislation  we  enact 
here.     It  will  break  down. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand from  what  the  Senator  has  said 
that  if  there  are  two  stores,  each  having 
a  gross  of  $20,000.  in  two  States,  they 
are  covered. 

Mr,  JAVITS.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  But  if  there 
is  only  one  store  with  a  $50  million  gross 
In  one  State,  it  is  exempt. 

Mr,  JAVrrS.     Yes. 

Mr.  BDTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yi61d? 

Mr  MOrtoONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  repeatedly  held 
that  avoidance  is  perfectly  legal.  If  a 
stamp  tax  of  4  cents  on  any  check  of 
$100  or  over  is  levied,  and  a  person  draws 
two  checks  for  $50  each,  he  does  not  pay 
the  tax.    What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  continue?  I  do  not 
say  It  Ls  morally  wrong  any  more  than 
I  am  too  much  concerned  about  the  ar- 
gument of  principle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Senator  Is  con- 
cerned with  preserving  bad  opinions  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr  JAVTTS  I  know  what  I  am  con- 
cerned with,  and  I  wUl  state  It.  I  am 
concerned  with  the  economic  organiza- 
tion of  the  country.  We  cannot  turn  the 
clock  back.  If  we  attempt  to  do  so,  the 
law  will  break  down  of  itself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  the  Monroney  amendment  on  the 
table.  On  this  question  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  as  modified.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
NiNcsl  is  absent  because  of  iUness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HenningsI  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Martin]  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

(No.  2M) 
YEAS— 50 
AlKen  Burdlck  Case.  N  J. 

Anderson  Byrd.  W.  Va.       Chavez 

Bartlett  Cannon  Clark 

Bible  Carroll  Cooper 


Dodd 

Kelaurer 

Murray 

Douglas 

Kennedy 

Muskle 

Engle 

Kuchel 

O'Mahoney 

Fong 

Long,  Hawaii 

Pastore 

Green 

Prouty 

Omening 

Liwk 

Proxmlre 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Hartke 

McOee 

Smith 

Humphrey 

McNamara 

Symington 

Jackaon 

Magnuson 

Williams,  N  J. 

Javlta 

Mansfield 

Yar  borough 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Morse 

Young.  Ohio 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Moss 

NAYS— 48 

« 

Allott 

Ellender 

Monroney 

BeaU 

Ervin 

Morton 

Bennett 

Frear 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Pulbrlght 

Robert.son 

Bush 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Butler 

Gore 

Saltonstall 

BjTd.  Va 

Hayden 

Schocppel 

Capehart 

Htckenlooper 

Scott 

Carlson 

mu 

Rmathert 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Holland 

Sparkman^ 

Church 

Hrufika 

Stennl'; 

Cotton 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Dirkaen 

Kerr 

Wiley 

D»ors)iak 

Lausche 

Williams.  Del. 

Sastland 

McClellan 

Young.  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Henntngs 

Martin 

So  Mr.  Morse's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Monroney's  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  frcAn 
Oregon  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment on  the  table  •s^as  agreed  to. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
mj'self  and  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttpmond], 
I  offer  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  PresidMit.  we  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  cannot  hear  what  is  be- 
ing said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
take  their  seats.  Those  desiring  to  con- 
verse will  retire  to  the  cloakroom.  The 
Senate  will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is 
in  order. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  17, 
It  is  proposed  to  strike  line  8  through 
line  18,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol-. 
lowing : 

( 1 )  any  employee  employed  In  a  bona  fide 
executive,  administrative,  or  professional 
capacity,  or  In  the  capacity  of  outside  sales- 
man (as  such  terms  are  defined  and  delim- 
ited by  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Xdminlstrative  Pro- 
cedure Act),  or  any  employee  employed  by 
a  hotel  or  a  motel,  or  any  employee  employed 
by  a  retail  or  service  establishment  who  is 
employed  In  connection  with  the  preparation 
or  offering  of  food  or  beverages  to  the  public 
for  human  consumption  on  the  premises,  or 
In  any  occupation  closely  related  or  directly 
essential  thereto. 


On  page  21,  line  13,  change  the  period 
to  a  semicolon  and  insert  thereafter  the 
word  '"or"  and  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

(16)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment engaged  In  the  business  of  selling 
automobiles  or  trucks,  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  which  establishment's  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  (or 
of  both)  is  made  within  the  State  in  which 
the  establishment  is  located  and  not  less 
than  75  per  centum  of  which  establishment's 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  or 
services  (or  of  both)  Is  not  for  resale  and 
is  recognized  as  retail  sales  or  services  In 
the  automotive  industry. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  this  amendment 
been  printed  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
now  offered? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  regret  to  inform 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  that 
it  has  not  been  printed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Copies  are  not  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  they  are  not. 
I  can  only  say  that  there  Is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  some  Senators  to  make  cer- 
tain that  so  far  as  the  overtime  provi- 
sions for  employees  in  the  retail  automo- 
bile business  and  for  employees  in  hotels, 
motels,  and  restaurants  are  concerned, 
they  will  be  removed  from  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President^  we 
cannot  hear  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  suspend. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators 
not  desirous  of  listening  to  the  business 
of  the  Senate  will  leave  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr,  President,  many 
Senators  who  voted  to  table  the  Mon- 
roney amendment  still  desire  to  exempt 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  retail 
automobile  dealers  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  We  realize  that  those  busi- 
nesses will  have  some  real  problems  with 
respect  to  the  overtime  provision.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  have  members  of  the 
committee,  who  are  more  familiar  with 
the  problem,  make  their  own  explana- 
tions. I  am  particularly  happy  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERs]  is  present  because  he  has  discussed 
the  situation  with  many  Senators. 

It  was  merely  suggested  that  an 
amendment  of  this  nature  should  be 
ready  in  case  the  Monroney  amendment 
was  tabled.  I  believe  the  action  which 
is  proposed  by  the  amendment  should  be 
taken,  and  taken  quickly. 

I  believe  the  able  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  who  is  in  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  bill,  realizes  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  will  not  do 
irreparable  harm.  It  may  remove  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  about  a  million 
workers:  400,000  in  the  restaurant  and 
hotel  businesses  and  400,000  in  the  re- 
tail automobile  business. 
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■T  believe  the  amendment  can  be 
adopted  without  mjury  to  the  eventual 
succes.^;  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  particularly  wish  to 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Florida  Mr.  Smothers  !. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  NcA  Mexico.  I  shall  not  take 
10  minutes. 

I  agree  with  everything  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexic  ;  ha.s  said,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  the  hotel,  motel,  and 
restaurant  industry.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
practical  to  apply  the  minimum  wage 
rule  to  an  mdu.-try  which  is  different 
from  any  other  industry,  as  we  consider 
the  term  ""industry." 

To  be^in  with,  75  p>ercent  of  the  hotel 
industiT  IS  comprised  of  small  hotels, 
tl.ose  having  fewer  than  125  rooms,  the 
average  number  of  rooms  being  about  60. 
We  are  all  awarf  o.'  the  big  hotels;  but 
definitely  the  hot  M  industry  throughout 
the  country  is.  in  essence,  comprised  of 
small  hotels. 

At  the  same  time,  the  hotel  industry 
has  the  highest  payroll  costs  for  labor- 
ing people  of  any  industry,  because  of 
every  dollar  which  is  spent  m  the  opera- 
tion of  a  hotel.  42  percent  is  for  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  to  the  earployees  of  the 
hotel. 

The  hotel  industry  has  more  marginal 
workers  than  any  other  industry.  They 
include  potato  peelers,  maids,  elevator 
operators,  b'-isboys.  and  similar  em- 
ployees. Hotels  employ  probably  the 
largest  number  of  unskilled  workers  or 
marginal  workers  of  any  industry.  The 
hotel  industry  is  completely  different 
from  the  ordinary  industry. 

In  addition,  a  hotel  is  operated  24 
hours  a  day.  It  must  maintain  double 
elevators  shifts  and  be  ready  to  operate 
the  elevators  whether  anyone  uses  them 
or  not.  It  is  nece.s,>ary  to  operate  the 
telephone  switchboard  on  a  24-hour 
basis.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  hotel 
lights  burning  at  all  tunes  and  to  keep 
all  other  facilities  ready  for  opera- 
.^^:on,  whether  the  people  are  actually 
using  them  or  not 

It  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  full  staff 
of  employees  whether  the  hotel  is  25  p>er- 
cent,  65  percent,  or  95  E>ercent  occupied. 
Hotel  earnings  today  have  reached  a  19- 
year  low.  Their  ratio-to-property  value 
is  the  lowest  since  1941.  Room  occu- 
pancy has  declined  from  92  percent  in 
1946  to  67  percent  in  1959. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pi-esident. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  under- 
sL.;nd.  the  Senator's  amendment  includes 
restaurants  and  qiiick-lunch  counters. 
"What  would  be  the  effect  if  a  company 
operated  quick-lunch  counters  m  more 
tranone  State'' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  They  would  be  ex- 
empt. The  amendment  has  nothing  to 
do  with  operations  in  one  State.  It 
exempts  from  coverage  all  employees  of 
hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants  whether 
operating  in  one  or  more  States. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  other  words, 
hotel  employees,  restaurant  employees, 
quick-lunch  employees,  and  automobile 
salesmen  are  all  removed  from  the  bill? 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  They  are  excluded 
by  this  amenument,  on  the  basis  that 
those  operations  are  different  from  the 
operations  of  ordinary  industries. 

I  may  go  further  and  may  point  out 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  today  the  hotel 
industry  is  a  very  sick  industry. 

I  wish  to  state,  for  the  record,  that 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  24  of 
this  year  there  appeared  an  article  which 
stated  that  the  hotel  earnings  ratio  had 
reached  a  19-year  low.  The  article 
pointed  out  that  the  earnings  of  hotels 
had  then  reached  the  lowest  point  since 
1941. 

I  refer  also  to  an  exhibit  in  regard  to 
the  occupancy  of  hotels.  From  the  ex- 
hibit we  find  that  in  1946  the  average 
occupancy  of  hotels  was  92  percent,  but 
that  the  percentage  has  been  decreas- 
ing; and  in  1959  it  was  down  to  67  per- 
cent, overall. 

This  industry  is  a  sick  one.  So,  Mr. 
President,  if  we  require  the  hotel  in- 
dustry to  raise  its  prices  just  a  little, 
the  effect  on  the  hotels  may  be  disas- 
trous, for  people  generally  are  able  to 
go  elsewhere,  such  as  boardinghouses  or 
with  relatives  or  friends.  They  also 
might  choose  to  drive  all  night,  and  not 
stay  in  any  hotel.  This  would  be  the 
result  if  the  industry  is  required  to  pay 
time  and  one-half  pay  for  all  work  over 
8  hours  a  day  or  payment  of  a  wage 
which  the  hotels  cannot  afford  to  pay. 
Many  of  the  small  hotels  would  be  sold  to 
larger  hotels,  and  that  would  result  in 
the  concentration  which  we  Democrats 
continually  seek  to  prevent  in  the  busi- 
ness community.  Under  those  condi- 
tions, many  of  the  small  hotels  would  be 
forced  into  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
hotel  corporations;  and  in  that  event  the 
large  hotel  corporations  would  be  en- 
couraged to  expand,  rather  than  curtail, 
their  operations.  If  we  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  owner  of  a  small  hotel  to 
operate  it,  he  will  virtually  have  to  sell 
his  hotel  to  a  large  hotel  corporation  or 
go  out  of  business  entirely.  This  would 
create  and  increase  unemployment  in 
the  commumty. 

Hotels  probably  engage  more  unskilled 
and  marginal  workers  than  any  other 
industry.  Included  in  this  category  are 
elevator  operators,  porters,  dishwashers, 
potato  f>eelers.  maids,  and  others.  If 
they  are  required  to  pay  an  increased 
hourly  rate  of  $1  to  $1.25  under  the  bill 
to  these  employees,  they  would  be  ob- 
Uged  to  mechanize  many  operations  and 
discharge  these  employees  or  recruit 
employees  with  a  higher  level  of  ability. 
The  same  squeeze  would  occur  on  house- 
wives, students,  and  similar  types  of 
workers  who  seek  only  seasonal  employ- 
ment. 

So  if  this  measure  is  applied  to  hotels, 
it  will  result  in  a  considerable  loss  of 
jobs  and  in  concentration  of  the  owner- 
ship of  hotels  into  the  hands  of  only  a 
few  large  hotel  corporations. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  like  to 
think  that  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  have  joined  in  offer- 
ing is  justified.  Businesses  in  this 
area — the  hotels,  motels,  and  restau- 
rants— are  engaged  in  operations  very 


different  and  distinct  from  those  of  the 
textile  industry,  which  has  been  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  Those  dif- 
ferences are  so  considerable,  that  the 
restaurants,  motels,  and  the  hotels 
should  not  be  placed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  <Mr. 
Btjrdick  in  the  chair  • .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  SMATHERS     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  amendment 
exempt  from  the  application  of  the  law 
all  hotels,  all  motels,  and  all  restau- 
rants'' 

Mr  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct. 
The  amendment  is  intended  to  do  that; 
yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean 
that  the  Statler  Hotel  Corp..  even  if  it 
does  a  $50  million  volume  of  business  and 
even  if  it  does  business  in  20  States, 
would  be  exempt? 

Mr.  SMATHERS  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  And  the  exemption 
would  also  apply  to  restaurants  which 
do  $50  million  worth  of  business;  they 
also  would  be  exempt,  would  they? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  How  can  I  justify 
voting  for  such  an  exemption,  and  yet 
reconcile  my  thinking  with  the  argu- 
ments which  were  made  for  one  whole 
week — namely,  that  all  $1  million  busi- 
nesses should  be  covered  by  the  law?  I 
simply  cannot  reconcile  my  thinking  to 
it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  did  not  expect  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  to  reconcile  his 
thinking  to  nunc,  at  the  start. 

I  merely  say  I  think  all  of  us  under- 
stand the  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  does  not  have  to  vote  for  it. 
I  am  trying  to  demonstrate  that  this 
business  is  completely  different  from 
ordmary  industry.  If  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  thinks  that  Is  not  so,  of  course  he 
is  privileged  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  this  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
stated  would  be  offered  as  a  compromise, 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  the 
Monroney  amendment? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  was  not  then  on 
the  floor,  so  I  do  not  know.  But  I  doubt 
it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
likely  that  the  point  I  have  in  mind  has 
already  been  covered.  However,  inas- 
much as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this 
legislation,  perhaps  he  can  clarify  my 
thinking  on  one  point.  I  have  taken  a 
particular  interest  in  the  hotel  industry 
and  in  automobile  salesmen  and  me- 
chanics. becaiLse  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  kind  between  those  two 
industries  and  a  ?reat  many  others. 
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First,  let  me  ask  the  following  ques- 
tion regarding  hotels:  As  I  understand 
It.  under  the  original  bill  tipped  em- 
ployees are  alieady  excluded.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  informed  that 
the  Senator  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  5  additional  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Then  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATTNG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  shall  try  to  be  brief  In  asking  my 
questions. 

The  pending  amendment  would  ex- 
empt hotel  employees  whose  main  income 
does  not  come  from  tips — in  other  words, 
chiefly  chambermaids,  busboys.  clerks, 
and  so  forth? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, although  there  is  some  doubt  Bls 
to  whether  chambermaids'  pay  comes 
from  tips.  Of  course.  In  New  York, 
where  the  people  are  very  generous,  and 
always  leave  $2  under  the  pillow,  for 
the  chambermaid,  the  chambermaids 
doubtless  do  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
their  pay  from  tips.  Certainly,  we  do 
not  wish  to  discriminate  against  cham- 
bermaids. 

Mr.  KEATING  Certainly,  we  do  not; 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  do  an>-thing  to 
discourage  the  efforts  of  New  Yorkers  or 
Ploridlans  to  be  kind  and  generous  to 
all  employees. 

However,  this  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  would  wholly  exempt  all  hotel 
employees.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr    SMATHERS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  KEATING  And  also  all  em- 
ployees of  restaurants? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  Is  correct  and 
employees  of  motels. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Now  as  to  automobile 
sales  organizations,  am  I  correct  that 
salesmen  are  already  exempted?  As  I 
understand  it.  they  were  exempted  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  original  bill. 

Mr  SMATHERS.     That  Is  true. 

Mr  KEATING.  Now  let  us  consider 
mechanics  who  work  in  the  repair  shops 
of  automobile  sales  agencies.  They  often 
have  to  work  long  and  irregular  hours. 
As  I  read  this  amendment,  mechanics 
would  also  be  exempted  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  or  at  least  from  the 
overtime  requirements.  Am  I  correct  in 
this  respect? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
■rect.  Employees  of  retail  auto  dealers 
"i^ould  be  exempt  from  minimimi  wage 
and  overtime  provisions. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  far  as  the  hourly 
level  of  the  minimum  wage  is  concerned, 
I  imagine  there  is  hardly  a  repair  shop 
in  which  the  minimimi  hourly  wage  is 
not  now  paid. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  am  sure  that 
when  he  takes  his  automobile  to  a  garage, 
he  Is  appalled  at  the  size  of  the  bill.  But 
If  he  complains  abcat  it.  I  am  suie  he  is 


told  that  the  mechanic  is  paid  $2  an 
hour  and  that  the  pay  schedule  is  dis- 
played on  the  wall. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  that  is  true. 
I  cannot  imagine  that  they  would  work 
for  $1  an  hour  or  less. 

But  the  difficulty,  as  regards  those  who 
repair  automobiles  and  are  employed  as 
part  of  an  automobile  sales  agency,  has 
been  that  they  work  odd  hours  in  order 
to  get  their  work  done.  Obviously,  if  a 
company  is  required  to  pay  time  and  one- 
half  pay  for  extra  hours  worked,  the  re- 
sult will  be  much  larger  repair  bills  for 
those  whose  automobiles  they  repair. 

It  seems  to  me  that  m  such  instances 
the  bill,  as  it  originally  was  reported  to 
us.  might  have  a  very  seriously  inflation- 
ary impact. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Therefore,  as  I  un- 
derstand this  amendment.  It  is  designed 
to  take  care  specifically  of  the  several 
situations  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct 

Mr.  KEATING  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  agree  with  this  amendment  and  will 
support  It. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  just 
answered  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  by  saymg  he  agreed  with 
the  Senator.  In  the  Senator's  opmfcn, 
does  it  exempt  them  from  the  waee  ;  ro- 
vision  as  well  as  the  hours  provision? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  does,  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  All  through  the  Mid- 
west and  the  West,  or  the  West  at  least, 
it  is  pretty  common  for  an  automobile 
dealer  to  have,  in  conjunction  with  his 
business,  a  line  of  Implements  of  one 
kind  or  another.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  since  these  people 
have  to  work  on  those  implements  at  all 
odd  hours  of  the  weekend  or  night,  is  the 
amendment  broad  enough  to  include  Im- 
plement or  combined  automobile  and 
implement  dealers? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Speaking  only  for 
mj'self,  I  had  not  actually  believed  that 
the  amendment  would  be  so  broad  as  to 
cover  a  ccmibined  operation  which  would 
include  a  farm  Implement  retail  sales 
operation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then  I  presume  the 
Senator's  answer  would  be  the  same,  of 
course;  that  it  would  not  cover  an  im- 
plement dealer  who  deals  solely  in  im- 
plements? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  Is  ex- 
pressing what  I  am  endeavoring  to  say 
better  than  I  have  said  It.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  cover  that  type  of  situa- 
tion 

MpN<FRR,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sen.,'*r'  •■  .-Id^ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
the  Senator  to  give  consideration  to  in- 
cluding the  farm  implement  dealer  In  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Fiankly,  I  would  be 
delighted  to  do  It.    The  Senator  from 


New  Mexico  :Mi-.  Anderson!  is  also  a 
coauthor  of  this  amendment,  and  he 
should  be  consulted.  Actually.  I  think 
it  would  not  amount  to  the  exclusion  of 
very  many  employees. 

I  should  hke  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that 
the^  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  would  be-  any  ob- 
jection in  oui-  amendment  to  excluding 
employees  of  retail  automobile  dealers 
who  also  handle  retail  sales  of  farm  ma- 
chinery or  im;)lemenis. 
Ml-.  KERR.  Either  or." 
Mr.  ANDEllSON.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  if  all  categories  and 
classes  are  to  be  brought  mto  the  bill,  I 
think  the  Senator  to  whom  they  sliould 
address  the  question  is  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill. 

When  I  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  was  trying  to 
make  sure  that  the  regtilar,  ordinary  au- 
tomobile dealers  were  exempted  from  the 
overtime  provisions  of  the  act,  and  also 
that  hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants  were 
exempted  completely  from  ihe  provisions 
of  the  act;  but  I  had  not  tiiouglit  about 
the  automobile  dealer  who  l;and]ed  farm 
machinerv'. 

The  PFLESIDIKG  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Therefore,  we  did  not  lia-ve  in  mind 
that  dealers  who  handled  automobiles 
and  who  also  handled  gasoline,  for  ex- 
ample, should  be  exempt.  The  able 
Senator  from  Rliode  Island  points  out 
that  many  of  them  have  hardware 
stores  and  automobile  supply'  stores 
which  they  operate. 

I  would,  therefore,  say  tl.c  best  thing 
to  do  is  leave  it  as  it  is,  and  if  there  is  a 
specific  desire  to  cover  another  category, 
a  Senator  shotUd  offer  a  specific  amend- 
m.ent. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  asked  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  if  they  would  extend 
their  amendment  to  Include  farm  ma- 
chinery also. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
sponsors  would  not.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Florida  would. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  are  at  a  stale- 
mate. I  think  a  specific  amendm&nt 
ought  to  be  offered  to  that  effect,  al- 
though we  are  extremely  sympathetic  to 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment,  on  page  23,  line 
2.  so  the  text  will  read,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  paragraph,  "11"  in  place  of 
"16." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  think  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
it  requires  imanimous  consent  to  modify 
the  amendment.  I  should  like  to  be  sat- 
isfied that  I  approve  it  before  I  can 
agree;  and  if  I  cannot  agree,  I  would  be 
constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  still  have  the  floor?  If  so.  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DODD.  Maybe  the  question  has 
already  been  answered.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator tell  me  approximately  how  many 
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people  would  be  affected  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adi^pted''  How  many  would 
be  left  o'lt"' 

Mr.  SMATHERS  The  estimate  is 
867, OOC  Less  than  1  million  would  be 
affected  by  it. 

Mr.   IDODD.     I   thank   the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr    SMATHERS      I  suggest  we  vote 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  Pi-esident,  if  thf^ 
time  has  expired.  I  offer  an  amendment 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  We  are  pro- 
ceeding on  an  objection  to  modifying 
the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  a  modification? 

Mr  DIRKSET^  Mr  President,  un- 
der the  circumstance.s.  .^mce  this  matter 
has  been  fully  discussed  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  certainly  our  disposi- 
tion with  respect  to  automobile  df^alers 
and  salesmen  that  they  be  exempt,  not 
only  with  respect  to  section  6,  dealing 
with  wages,  but  also  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion 7,  dealing  with  hours  and  also  over- 
time, and  inasmucii  as  such  a  measure 
would  have  to  be  ofTered  separately,  I 
would  much  prefer  to  see  it  remain  in 
this  amendment  before  VN-e  vote  on  it. 
and  therefore  I  would  have  to  object, 

StVER.'VL  Senators      Vote!     Vote! 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  has  all 
time  been  yielded  back  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  control 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  ANT>ERSON  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  wants  to  yield  back  his  time,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  back  mine. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  If  the  Senator  is 
willing  to  yield  back  his  time,  so  am  I. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  control  the  tmie 
only  if  the  majority  leader  favors  the 
amendment, 

Mr.  ANDERSON      He  does. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Then  I  would  con- 
trol the  time, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary' inquirv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  time  limita- 
tion include  amendments  to  amend- 
ments as  well^  In  otiier  words,  if  I  de- 
sire, as  I  do  desire,  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  amendment,  which 
is  a  very  small  amendment,  would  that 
be  included  m  the  total  time,  or  would 
it  have  .separate  time'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  would 
be  included  m  the  time,  and  would  not 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  amendment, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr  ALLOTT  It  would  be  included 
in  the  timel* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Under  those  circum- 
stances I  desire  to  make  another  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Would  I  have  the 
right  to  offer  this  amendment  during 
the  time  the  pending  amendment  is 
being  considered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment  being  of- 
fered?    The  Chair  hears  none. 


It  is  proposed, 
to   insert   "or 


Mr  AI.LOTT  Mr  President,  I  offer 
trie  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk. 
after  the  word  "trucks" 
farm  implements." 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  respond  to  the  able  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado by  saying  that  one-half  of  the  co- 
.■^ponsor.s — or  two-thirds — happily  ac- 
cept the  amendment  which  he  has  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mr  President. 
I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  the 
Sen^r  from  PiOrida.  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  or  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  explain  the  amendment, 
as  to  what  we  shall  be  voting  on,  after 
the  changes  and  so  on,  particularly  with 
resp>ect  to  automobiles. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  We  shall  be  voting 
on  the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  Sena- 
tor fr«|n  Colorado  first. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  refer  to  all  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  does  not 
wish  to  do  so,  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer. 
We  merely  hope  by  the  amendment  to  ex- 
clude from  the  provisions  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  the  hotel  employees,  the 
motei  employees,  the  restaurant  employ- 
ees, plus  the  employees  of  automobile  re- 
tail dealers  and,  with  the  amendment  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Colorado,  those 
automobile  dealers  who  also  run  farm 
implement  operations  in  connection 
therewith. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALI..  That  is  a  com- 
plete exemption  ' 

Mr.  SMATHERS  A  complete  exemp- 
tion. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  For  overtime 
and  everything:-' 

Mr.  SMATHERS  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.    It  is  veiT  simple. 

Mr.  PASTOR E  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr  PAS'^ORE.  In  other  words,  if  a 
man  deals  solely  in  fai"m  implements  he 
IS  no];  included  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SMATHERS  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  man  must  be  an 
automobile  dealer  who  sells  farm  imple- 
ments as  '.veil? 

Mr.   SMATHERS      Well 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Wait  a  minute;  that 
IS  the  explanation  given. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  intention  of 
the  original  amendment,  of  course,  was 
to  exclude  retail  automobile  dealers. 

Mr.  PASTORE      I  realize  that. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  We  have  an  amend- 
ment which  says  and  farm  implement 
dealers.  ' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  "Or  farm  implement 
dealers." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Or  farm  imple- 
ment dealers." 

I  would  correct  my  explanation  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  a  moment 
ago  and  say  that,  by  virtue  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, we  would  now  be  excluding  retail 
farm  implement  dealers,  whether  they 


operate  in  conjvmctlon  with  an  automo- 
bile retail  dealership  or  not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
further  question.  If  a  man  runs  a  hard- 
ware store  where  he  sells  grass  seed  but 
he  also  sells  implements  as  well — screw- 
drivers and  hammers  and  saws — is  he  to 
be  included  in  this  because  he  sells  farm 
Implements? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  direct  the  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Very  well.  I  will  an- 
swer the  question.  As  I  read  the  original 
amendment,  if  It  is  a  part  of  his  business, 
yes.  he  would  be  excluded;  and  if  my 
language  is  accepted,  yes,  he  would  be 
excluded,  if  it  were  a  part  of  his  business. 
I  believe  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HL^MPHREY.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor s  amendment  mean  that  if  anyone 
who  is  engaged  In  a  business  which  is 
currently  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  or  which  will  be  covered 
by  the  act.  can  get  a  franchise  to  sell 
farm  implements,  he  would  be  automati- 
cally excluded? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  just  what  I 
contend. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  must  say  that 
this  opens  up  a  Pandoras  box  of  trouble. 
It  is  entirely  probable  that  in  many  of 
these  areas  with  a  very  limited  amount 
of  inventory  of  farm  implements  one 
could  be  excluded  from  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  One  cannot  have  a 
limited  inventory  of  farm  implement.'; 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator,  some  of  us  are  familiar  with 
inventories  of  farm  implements. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  know.  Some  of  the 
rest  of  us  are.  also. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  big  an  inven- 
tory of  farm  implements  does  a  man 
have  to  have? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Not  more  than  a  hoe.  I 
guess. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT      Mr.  President 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  regular 
order.  Mr  President. 

Mr»  SMATHERS  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  state  to  the  Senators  who  have, 
I  think,  legitimate  questions  arising  in 
their  minds  as  to  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  "farm  implements,"  as  to  how  far  It 
goes  and  whether  it  includes  a  hoe  or  a 
pocketknife.  or  something  else,  that  I 
think  when  we  get  the  bill  to  conference 
this  definition  will  be  limited,  and  there 
will  be  some  more  restrictive  definition 
given  to  the  term  "farm  implements." 

The  real  purp>ose  and  the  real  intent 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  if  it  should  be  agreed  to, 
could  be  made  workable  as  a  practical 
matter.  I  think  that  can  be  done  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  able  Senator 
from  Colorado  made  a  suggestion.  I 
think  if  the  Senator  would  modify  his 
amendment  to  read  "or  solely  fann  im- 
plements." the  point  raised  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  be 
covered.  I  a.sk  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado if  he  is  willing  to  so  modify  his 
amendment,  to  read  "or  solely  farm  im- 
plements"? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so. 

I  have  been  acting  under  some  limita- 
tion in  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  could  not  get  a  copy  of  the 
amendment.  The  same  words  should 
be  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph, 
after  "automotive,"  also 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  accept 
that  modification. 

I  wiU  say  to  my  friend  from  Minne- 
.sota  and  other  Senators,  I  am  suie  the 
Senator  has  In  mind  a  similar  situation, 
with  lots  of  dealers  in  automobiles  who 
handle  farm  implements.  Tliere  are 
many  farm  implement  people  who  must 
have  mechanics  on  duty  all  hours  of  the 
night,  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and 
every  other  day.  They  have  a  tremen- 
dous job  to  face  what  the  Congress  is 
asked  to  legislate  upon. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  thing  which 
worried  me  was  the  size  of  the  farm  in 
Rhode  Island,  for  instance,  as  compared 
to  the  size  of  the  farm  in  Colorado  or  in 
Minnesota,  which  might  have  something 
to  do  with  the  size  of  the  inventory  of 
farm  implements. 

Mr.  ALLOTT     It  would,  indeed. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr,  ALLOTT.     I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wished  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  sponsor  of  the  bill.  How- 
many  additional  employees  would  be  ex- 
cluded under  the  modification? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  had  867,000  ex- 
empted. We  are  going  to  estimate  this 
will  make  it  913.000. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wonder  how  reliable  the 
Senator's  last  estimate  is. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  is  about  as  re- 
liable, I  suppose,  as  some  of  these  other 
estimates  and  "guesstimates." 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  not  pre- 
pared to  underwrite  it? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No.  not  at  this  par- 
ticular moment.  I  aln  not  quite  sure.  I 
would  not  imagine  this  would  cover  a 
great  number.  We  have  to  use  the  ordi- 
nary intelligence  and  understanding  of 
the  ordinary  Senator  in  this  regard. 
/  Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
observe  that  I  call  this  trading  on  the 
Senate  fioor  rather  than  legislating  on 
the  Senate  floor.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  good  practice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquii-y. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Ml-.  DIRKSEN.  How  much  time  re- 
mains for  the  opponents  and  the  pro- 
ponents? f 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  expired.  No  opposition  time  haa 
been  used. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No  opposition  time 
has  been  used. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
(irst  yield  back  the  time.  If  the  majority 
leader  is  in  favor  of  the  amendment  the 
time  would  ordinarily  come  under  the 
control  of  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Very  well.  We  have 
no  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  [Putting  the  ques- 
tion! 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  time  remain,  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  now  recurs  on  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment, as  amended  by  the  AUott  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  which  includes, 
among  other  things,  those  who  are  en- 
gaged solely  in  the  farm  Implement 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  imderstand  that  the 
proponents  are  prepared  to  yield  back 
their  time.  I  understand  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  we  hear  what  the 
.speaker  said?  Conditions  were  such 
that  we  could  not  hear. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  vote.  I  was  only  trying  to 
get  the  parliamentary  situation  in  con- 
text. I  understand  the  Senate  is  about 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  fMr.  Anderson]  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  fMr.  AllottI,  which 
inserts  in  the  automotive  section  of  this 
amendment  the  words  "those  engaged 
solely  in  the  farm  implement  business." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  yielded  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
yielded  back  my  time.  We  are  prepared 
to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
as  amended.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  i  Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  fiom  Georgia  iMi.  Rrs- 
sell],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  WiLLiAMsJ  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  HenningsI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  HfnmngsI,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  IMr,  Williams]  would 
each  vote    yea  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Martin]  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87. 
nays  8,  not  voting  5,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

BurdlcJc 

Bush 

Butler 

B>Td,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Capehart 

Carlson 

CfirroU 

Case.  N.J. 

Case,  S.  Dak 

Chavez 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

DlrkBen 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervin 


Clark 
Dodd 

Douglas 


Cannon 
Hennlngs 
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YEAS— 87 

Fong 
Prear 

Fulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Green 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

JavlU 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Johnston,  S  C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long,  La, 

Lusk 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

NAYS— 8 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

McNamara 


NOT  VOTING— 5 

Martin  Williams,  N.J. 

Russell 


McGee 

Mansfield 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

MuGdt 

Murray 

MuslUe 

O'Mahoney 

Pas  tore 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

WUllams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak, 

Young.  Ohio 


Magnuson 
Proxmlre 


So  Mr.  Anderson's  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  acreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
o.Ter  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  On  page  4, 
line  15,  after  the  word  "enterprise,"  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  words  "in  any  one 
State." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAl'\^R  The  amendment 
applies  to  laundries  which  are  located  on 
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or  near  a  State  line  and  which  do  some 
business  in  both  States.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  if  such  a  laundr>-  does 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  busint-ss,  ii 
comes  under  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
Act. 

There  are  a  fex  laundries  located  !r. 
cities  near  Staie  lines  which  do  business 
in  both  States.  If  their  toiai  bu  mess 
is  SI  million.,  under  the  present  pruVi- 
sion  of  the  bill  thev  are  covered. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that 
thfir  total  business  had  to  be  SI  million 
in  any  one  State  before  thr  v  would  be 
covered.  For  example,  if  a  laundry  in 
Memphis  did  .5300,000  worth  of  bu.siness 
in  Tennessee  and  5200.000  worth  of  busi- 
ness in  Arkansas,  it  would  be  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 
Mv  amer.i.Tiei.t  would  require  that  the 
laundr>'  do  a  mtilion  dollars  worth  of 
business  or  mor''  m  one  State  before  it 
would  oe  CO-. ^reri  ii:.d^:>:-  provisions  of 
thf>  bii; 

I  bt\.eve  tha:  laundries  are  going  to 
havr>  difficulti-s  under  the  bill.  Not 
many  of  them  would  do  business  in  sev- 
eral States.  Therefore  I  hope  the  spon- 
sor of  the  bill  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELlj\N  .M.  President,  will 
tl>:'  Senator  yield 

Mr  KEFAtrVTIR     T  yield. 

Mr.  Mr  CLETLAN  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  understand  what  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  do.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  my  State.  Memphis,  in  the 
Senator's  State,  is  across  the  river  from 
We-t  Memphis,  Ark.  Do  I  understand 
that  if  a  laundry  located  m  Memphis 
does  a  million  dollars  worth  of  business, 
and  a  part  of  the  business  comes  from 
West  Memphis,  Ark  .  it  would  not  be 
covered'' 

Mr  KEFAUVER  That  is  correct.  If 
the  Memphis  lau:..::  v  did  $900,000  worth 
cf  business  in  Memphis,  and  at  its 
branch  in  Arkansas  it  did  a  business  of 

M..  -M.CLEI-LAN.  It  must  have  a 
branch'!' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  A  branch:  or  if  it 
does  business  across  the  river  in 
Arkaivsas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  "What  I  am  trying 
to  understand  is  this:  Suppose  the 
laimdry  does  $100,000  worth  of  business 
in  West  Memphis,  and  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  business  in  Memphis.  What 
impact  would  the  Senator's  amendment 
have  on  th.at  business? 

Mr.  KEFAU\'ER.  Then  that  places 
them  under  the  act. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  applies  to  a 
business  whether  in  West  Memphis  or 
not.  People  can  send  laundry  from 
Memphis  to  West  Memphis. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Or  if  they  come  over 
to  Arkansas  and  take  it  to  a  laundiy, 
or  have  it  sent  there,  they  would  come 
under  the  act. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  about  a 
store .'  Suppo.se  a  company  has  a  store 
in  Memphis.  I  am  trying  to  understand 
the  principle  we  are  asked  to  follow.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  any  objection. 
I  am  trying  to  understand  the  principle. 
Upon  what  principle  do  we  premise  the 
t-xemption  and  remove  from  coverage? 


Mr.  KEFAU\"ER.  In  the  first  place.  I 
t.'^-.mk  la'ondries.  by  rea.son  of  the  nature 
ijf  their  employment,  are  in  competition 
with  hou.seholders  who  do  the  laundry  at 
home  W^'  kri'-w  ir.Al  launLi;>es  employ 
a  creat  many  p»>';  >  who  could  get  em- 
ployment oth^-rwi.s<' 

Mr.  McCTEIXAN.  \S'hat  does  the 
Senator  mean  by  his  statement  that 
laundries  are  in  competition  with  people 
who  do  laundry  at  home? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  mean  that  if  the 
price  goes  up  too  much,  the  people  will 
do  their  laundry  at  home  or  at  places 
where  they  can  put  a  quarter  in  a  ma- 
chine— an  automatic  machine  laundry. 

.An^.endments  of  other  Senators  have 
dealt  With  other  tjT)es  of  business.  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  because  I 
think  a  hard.-^hip  will  be  worked  on  laun- 
dries which  do  a  part  of  their  business 
in  one  State  and  a  part  in  another  State. 
They  have  to  be  included  to  make  up 
their  million  dollars. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  believe 
I  have  any  objection  to  the  amendment. 
I  am  simply  trying  to  understand  the 
amendn:ent.  I  understand  that  a  laun- 
dry in  Memphis,  Tenn..  under  the  terms 
of  the  amendment,  if  adopted,  doing 
$900,000  worth  of  business  in  Memphis 
only,  with  no  business  coming  from 
across  the  State  hne,  would  not  be  cov- 
ered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  amendment,  it  would  not  be  cov- 
ered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  not  be 
covered  up  to  $1  million. 

^T-  KEFAUVER.    That  is  correct. 

.M:  McCLEIXAN.  But  if  it  does  any 
business  across  the  State  line,  then  It 
would  be  covered? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No  If  the  business 
across  the  State  line  is  added  to  the 
business  in  Memphis,  which  brings  the 
total  amount  of  business  to  more  than 
$1  million,  the  company  would  be  cov- 
ered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN-  It  could  operate  in 
both  States  until  the  business  reached 
$1  million? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  would  be  the 
cutofif.  \Vhat  change  does  it  make  in 
the  bill  which  the  bill  does  not  provide 
for  now? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  What  it  does  to  the 
bill  is  that^  a  laundry  in  Memphis  does 
business  or  S900.000-plus  in  that  city, 
and  does  $200  000  of  business  in  a  branch 
in  Ai'kansas,  then,  under  the  bill,  it 
would  be  covered.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, it  would  not  be  covered  unless  the 
amount  in  either  State — in  one  State — 
was  more  than  $1  million. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then,  if  a  Memphis 
laundi'y  has  a  branch  laundry  in  Ar- 
kansas which  does  $250,000  worth  of 
business,  and  the  parent  plant  in  Mem- 
phis does  $900,000  worth  of  business,  the 
total  amount  being  SI. 150, 000.  neither 
plant  would  be  covered.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  that  is  all 
right.  I  am  not  complaining.  But  I 
thiaik  since  we  are  legislating  now  to 
give  distinction  and  recognition  to  the 
unit — what  the  unit  produces  in  Mem- 
phis  and    what   the    unit   produces   in 


Ark'insas  in  revenue,  then  we  ought  to 
take  into  account  many  other  small  es- 
tablishments in  small  towns  which  are 
now  covered  by  the  $1  million  provision 
of  the  bill. 

They  ought  to  be  dealt  with  equitably 
and  ought  to  have  the  amount  reduced 
to  $250,000  per  plant  or  per  establish- 
ment. 

As  it  is  now,  a  little  store  may  be  doing 
only  $250,000  worth  of  business  in  West 
Memphis,  but  if  in  some  other  place  it 
does  $900,000  worth  of  business,  it  haa 
to  pay  in  both  places. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  all  right. 
I  think  individual  plants  which  are  lo- 
cated in  a  community  have  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  economy  of  the  community. 
They  must  be  sustained  by  protection. 
Otherwise,  they  will  be  driven  out. 

It  m^y  be  said  that  they  are  operated 
by  rich  persons.  That  may  be  so,  but 
they  provide  a  necessary  service  for  the 
people  of  the  community. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment.  Then 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  protect 
other  businesses — service  establishments, 
and  mercantile  establishments — in  the 
same  manner.  I  think  the  amendment  is 
satisfactory.  I  shall  support  it.  But  I 
shall  do  so  on  the  basis  that  we  must  be 
fair  and  equitable  and  not  single  out 
laundries  and  not  grant  the  same  con- 
sideration to  a  retail  establishment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER      I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, he  would  not  amend  the  bill  by 
his  suggestion  here  that  each  establish- 
ment would  have  only  $1  million  for 
exemptions.  The  Senator  was  making 
the  suggestion  that  there  be  a  $250,000 
floor,  so  to  speak.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  that  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
which  provides  that  there  be  a  $1  million 
exemption  on  an  enterprise  basis,  applied 
on  the  unit  basis.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  saying.  He 
is  saying  that  as  to  each  unit,  up  to  $1 
miUion.  there  shall  be  an  exemption,  in 
the  instance  of  a  laundry. 

Mr.  KEFAU-VER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  saying  that  he  agrees  with 
the  principle  of  the  unit  exemption. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER     Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  he  said  the 
exemption  would  be  up  to  $250,000. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  to  retail  estab- 
lishments, just  as  there  is  for  service 
establishments  in  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  but  there  is  a 
$750,000  difference,  and  that  Is  substan- 
tial. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  it  Is; 
but  the  principle  is  the  same. 

Mh  HUMPHREY.  The  difference  af- 
fects thousands  and  thousands  of  work- 
ers. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thought  we 
would  apply  the  same  principle  to  all 
workers.  I  did  not  know  there  was  any 
wish  to  differentiate  in  principle. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Per- 
hap>s  I  do  not  understand  this  subject, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  that  a  laundry 
that  operates  in  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  and 
does  business  amounting  to  $1,250,000 
annually— I  shall  use  that  figure  for  the 
.sake  of  argument— would  be  subject  to 
the  Amendment. 

But  a  laundi-y  operating  in  Memphis, 
and  doinf?  $1.250  000.  $300,000  of  which 
was  done  across  the  river,  would  be  ex- 
empt. It  seems  to  me  that  that  would 
be  discriminator/  against  laundry  es- 
tablishments located  within  one  State. 
I  think  that  angle  ought  to  be  considered. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  it  does  preserve 
the  principle  of  applying  it  to  a  unit. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  may  do  that. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  it  violates  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Act  was  originally  based,  namely,  the 
principle  of  intei  state  commerce.  It  is 
interstate  commerce  when  the  business 
moves  across  a  State  line.  Interstate 
commerce  is  being  favored  to  a  greater 
extent  than  wholly  intrastate  business. 
I  think  that  angle  should  be  considered. 
Mr.  HUMPHRI:y.  Ml-.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ' 

Mr.  KEI^AUVEl^.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  ArkarLsas  makes  is  related  to 
units  of  enterprL'.e  within  a  State. 
Mr.  McCLELU>J^.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     The  point  of  the 
Senator   from   T«?nnessee   is   related   to 
units  of  enterprise  which  may  operate 
between  States.     One  of  them  is  inter- 
state,   according    to   the   constitutional 
principle;  the  other  is  intrastate  in  na- 
ture. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Yes.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  legislate  to  favor  inter- 
state business  and  give  it  exemptions, 
and  not  provide  th  e  same  exemptions  for 
intrastate  busines-s. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  know ,  has  good  reason  for 
ofTering  his  amendment;  othei-wise,  he 
certainly  would  net  be  doing  so.  Never- 
theless. I  think  we  ought  clearly  to  un- 
derstand that  this  proposal  is  a  reversal 
of  the  principle  upon  which  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  has  been  predi- 
cated, namely,  the  commerce  clause. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  relates  it 
to  the  principle  advanced  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MonroneyI,  intra- 
state business,  on  the  basis  of  units  of 
enterprise  which  might  have  several 
units. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  take  the  position 
that  if  we  are  to  act  on  behalf  of  inter- 
state business,  certainly  we  ought  to 
make  the  same  piovision  for  intrastate 
business  operating  smaller  enterprises. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  say  that 
even  if  we  do  not  do  this  for  intrastate 
businesses,  we  should  do  it  for  the  small 
units  which  do  business  at  the  level  of 
$250,000 — businesses  which  at  least  in 
Arkansas,  are  very  small ;  and  I  imagine 
the  same  is  true  of  such  busines^s  in 
other  States.  They  are  both  intrastate 
businesses  and  ver>'  small  businesses,  and 
certainly  they  should  be  given  consid- 
eration. 


So  I  hope  we  agree  to  an  amendment 
which  will  provide  for  a  $250,000  limit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  a  very  sensible  proposal,  both 
on  the  basis  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  and  on  the  basis  of  simple 
equity. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
laundries  have  a  dimcult  time,  as  the 
situation  now  stands.  This  amendment 
provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to  de- 
crease slightly  the  impact  on  certain 
laundries  in  certain  situations. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  yield  to  me 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  amendment.  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  both  very  unsound  and 
very  unfortunate.  The  amendment  runs 
counter  to  many  of  the  principles  of  the 
bill.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
the  amendment  has  been  submitted. 

First  of  all,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  workers  concerned,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  amendment  has  been  sub- 
mitted. In  this  case  we  are  dealing  with 
some  of  the  lowest  paid  workers  in  the 
Nation.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  instead  of 
calling  for  better  ti-eatment  of  those 
employees,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  result  in 
even  greater  exploitation  of  these  very 
poorly  paid  employees,  many  of  whom 
receive  from  50  cents  to  60  cents  an 
hour. 

A /hen  I  hear  the  Senator  aom  Ten- 
nessee say  that  the  laundries  are  in  a  bad 
plight,  I  point  out  that  the  laundry 
workers  are  in  a  much  worse  plight. 

I  should  like  to  direct  attention  to 
the  plight  of  these  workers,  rather  than 
to  the  claims  of  the  laundry  operators 
that  their  laundries  should  be  exempted 
from  the  application  of  this  law  'and 
that  they  should  not  be  required  to  pay 
decent  wages.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  supix)rt 
such  an  amendment,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  doing  of  simple  justice  and 
equity  to  this  group  of  workers  which 
is  more  greatly  exploited  than  is  any 
other  group  of  workers  in  the  Nation. 

Furthermore,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  when  we 
consider  the  hypothetical  cases  I  asked 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  about,  the 
injustice  of  the  amendment  becomes  all 
the  more  apparent.  For  instance,  if 
laundry  A,  in  Memphis,  Term.,  does 
$900,000  worth  of  business  which  it  re- 
ceives from  customers  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  also  does  $100,000  worth  of 
business  which  it  receives  from  custom- 
ers located  in  West  Memphis.  Ark.,  under 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands  that  laundry 
would  be  covered;  but  under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
that  laundry  would  not  be  covered. 

On  the  other  hand,  laundry  B,  in  West 
Memphis,  Ark.,  doing  $1,200,000  worth 
of  business,  would  be  covered ;  and  laun- 
dry C,  in  Memphis.  Tenn.,  and  doing  a 
business  of  $1,500,000,  would  be  covered. 

So  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  pro- 
po.ses  that  laundry  A  be  exempt,  and 
thus  be  given  a  competitive  advantage 


over  laundries  B  and  C.  Mr  President, 
it  would  be  grossly  discriminatory  to  do 
so:  it  would  be  grossly  discriminatory 
both  as  to  the  <  mployers  involved  and  as 
to  the  employees  involved. 

We  should  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  situation  of  the  workers  them- 
selves. The  workers  in  laundry  A  are 
working  for  an  employer  who  does  SI 
million  worth  cf  business,  and  certainly 
they  should  be  covered  by  this  law.  That 
employer  should  not  be  exempted  simplv 
because  SlOO.OdO  worth  of  his  business 
comes  from  West  Memphis,  Ark. 

In  fact,  if  this  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  such  a  laundry  will  merely  proceed 
to  obtain  more  business  from  West 
Memphis,  because  under  such  circum- 
stances and  with  such  encouragement, 
that  exploiting  employer  would  certainly 
be  able  to  increase  his  operations  at  the 
expense  of  the  laundries  which  are 
covered. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  said 
that  he  wishes  to  aid  competition.  But 
in  that  case  that  employer  would  take 
unfair  advanta'je  of  his  location  close  to 
the  State  line,  and  the  result  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  pennit  him  to 
continue  to  exploit  his  employees  by 
continuing  to  pay  them  unfair,  inequi- 
table, unreasonably  low  wages. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
discriminatory  and  unfair;  and  it  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  vield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  should 
read  the  provision  on  page  18.  If  a 
laundry  in  West  Memphis  were  doing  a 
large  amount  of  business,  it  would  be  ex- 
cluded, under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
It  now  stands;  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state, 
as  an  interpretation  of  that  provision  on 
page  18.  that  if  the  business  of  the  laun- 
diT  exceeded  $150,000,  the  laundry  would 
be  excluded  from  the  application  of  this 
law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  is  the  Senator's 
conclusion? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  My  conclusion  is 
that  a  small  business  which  was  engaged 
in  operations  across  a  State  line  would 
be  operating  under  different  circum- 
stances, and  should  not  be  covered  by  the 
act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  that  would  not 
change  at  all  the  effect  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  on  the  basis  of  the  three  hy- 
pothetical cases  I  asked  him  about;  and 
that  would  not  change  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  results  of  the  Senators  amend- 
ment— regardless  of  whether  he  sought 
that  result — would  be  the  doing  of  gross 
injustice  to  workers  who  now  receive 
very  low  pay. 

So  I  cannot  iwssibly  consider  voting 
in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  fur- 
ther time  yielded  ? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  un- 
der my  control. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  the  majority  leader,  I  assume 
that  imless  he  is  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  control  of  the  time  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 
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M:-.  DLRKSEN.  Let  nie  ask  whether 
ether  Senators  wish  to  have  time  vielded 
to  them 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Ml-  GOLDWATER  Let  me  say  that  I 
tlunic  the  Senator  from  Oregon  very  ably 
presented  the  case.  I  think  he  could 
have  made  the  sam.e  argument  against 
the  hotel  amendment,  but  he  did  not.  I 
think  he  presented  hi.s  point  very  well. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  that  statement  should  go  un- 
contested There  is  merit  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  same  pomt  could  have 
been  made  against  the  hotel  amendment; 
but  there  is  also  merit  to  the  point  that 
the  duty  of  a  legislative  body  is  to  legis- 
late, and  sometmies  compromises  are 
necessary. 

I  do  not  think  any  Senator  has  to  make 
any  apology  for  his  vote  on  the  hotel 
amendment,  other  than  to  point  out  that 
It  would  iiave  been  better  if  we  had  not 
■^d  to  vote  in  that  way.  But  we  had  to 
make  a  choice  between  that  amendment 
and  something  tha:  was  worse. 

Mr,  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ii:.nois  yield  2  minutes  to 
me ' 

Mr,  DIRKSEIN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  would  say  that  the 
Anderson  amendment,  in  its  final  word- 
ing, was  unfortunately  drawn.  I  voted 
for  it  because  if  I  had  voted  against  it 
there  wotild  have  been  many  who  would 
have  remembered  when  I  opposed  the 
Momoney  amendment.  I  said  I  would 
subsequently  vote  for  the  Anderson 
amendment.  But  at  the  time  when  I 
was  opposing  the  Monroney  amendment, 
and  .stated  that  subsequently  I  would 
vote  for  the  Anderson  amendment,  the 
Anderson  amendment  called  for  a  limi- 
tation in  regard  to  application  of  the 
overtime  pay  provisions  to  the  automo- 
bile dealers,  but  not  for  an  exemption  in 
regai'd  to  the  payment  of  minimum 
wages.  However,  later  a  change  was 
made.  I  am  advised  that  an  imfortu- 
nate  error  was  made. 

But  when  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico tried  to  correct  the  error,  he  found 
that   the   parliamentary   situation   was 
such    that    unanim.ous    consent    would 
have  to  be  given  before  the  correction 
could  be  made.     And  at  that  point,  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  obtain  unanimous 
consent,  objection  wsis  made  by  another 
X^enator 
^  Certainly  I  keep  my  word.    But  today, 
when   I   argued   against  the  Monroney 
amendment,  I  said  that  if  I  had  to  make 
a  compromise  in  connection  with  this 
legislative  process,  in  order  to  prevent 
what  I  am  satisfied  further  study  will 
show  to  be  the  case — namely,  a  most 
unfortunate  principle  in  the  Monroney 
amendment — I  was  willing  to  make  that 
l^arfiam  in  order  to  prevent  that  princi- 
ple from  k>ein?  enacted  Into  law. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  can 
verify  every  word  that  I  say.  When  we 
made  that  proposal,  the  understanding; 
was  that  the  automobile  industry  would 


be  excluded  only  from  the  overtime  pro- 
visions, not  from  the  provisions  in  regard 
to  the  minimum  wage. 

Furthermore,  let  me  point  out,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Senator's  argument 
about  hotels,  that  hotels  cannot  be  moved 
around  in  the  way  that  laundry  serv:ce 
can.  Laundry  service  can  cover  a  lar^e 
territory  and  can  cross  State  lines  and 
the  various  laundries  in  the  Memphis 
area  compete  on  both  sides  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Therefore,  I  think  there  is  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  between  the  hotel 
amendment  and  the  so-called  laundi-y 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  submitted. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wanted  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  understand  very 
clearly  I  was  not  doubting  his  word.  I 
remember  his  saying  he  would  vote  for 
the  Anderson  amendment.  I  must  say 
he  made  qtiite  a  concession,  because  I 
listened  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  say 
time  and  again  he  feels  everybody  should 
be  covered,  and  yet  he  is  very  willing  to 
exempt  every  hotel,  motel,  restaurant, 
saloon,  automobile  establishment,  and 
those  who  sell  farm  implements  In  the 
country. 

This  is,  I  must  say,  quite  a  concession, 
and  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  a 
little  inconsistency  in  his  position.  When 
he  argMed  eloquently  for  the  poor  work- 
ers in  the  laundries,  he  forgot  about 
the  poor  workers  who  work  in  the  back 
ends  of  the  hotels.  They  are  very  low- 
paid  workers.  I  did  not  want  the  Rec- 
ord not  to  indicate  that  there  was  an 
inconsistency  there. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son'. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  kindness  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  I  have  just  returned 
from  the  Office  of  the  Official  Reporters, 
and  I  find  that  their  record  confirms  my 
mem-ory.  As  I  started  to  explain.  I  said 
the  amendment  applied  only  to  the  over- 
time provisions  as  far  as  automobile 
workers  are  concerned,  and  also  em- 
ployees of  hotels,  motels,  and  restau- 
rants. 

However,  there  were  two  texts  of  the 
amendment  prepared.  One  was  pre- 
pared for  the  primary  use  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida  tMr.  SmathersJ. 
and  one  which  I  had  hoped  to  use.  Ap- 
parently. I  got  the  text  designed  to  go  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERsl  because  it  included  the  complete 
elimination  of  the  automobile  workers. 
Then  I  tried  to  correct  it. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  was  com- 
pletely correct.  I  had,  myself,  started 
the  discussion  by  asking  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  and  that  prevented  my  modi- 
fying my  amendment  by  mere  request; 
it  took  unanimous  consent.  The  minor- 
ity leader  was  within  his  rights  In  ob- 
jecting. I  only  point  out  to  him  that 
the  amendment,  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts with  many  Members  of  the  Senate, 
was  designed  to  cover  only  the  overtime 


provisions,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts  told    many    Senators    that    it 

would  satisfy  him 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  completed  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  say  for  the 
Record  that  I  informed  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  would  support  an 
amendment  which  would  strike  out  ho- 
tels, restaurants,  and  automobiles,  as 
far  as  overtime  is  concerned,  and  I 
wished  they  could  be  in.  because,  in  my 
judgment,  w.^  would  protect  the  bill  best 
by  majernpg  tliose  agreements.  My  un- 
dersymding  w  as  that  the  language  would 
so  nrovide. 

hen  it  became  obvious  that  the  lan- 
guage was  not  clear,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  attempted  to  correct  it.    By 
then   it  was  too   late.     I  voted  "nay" 
merely  to  register  my  opposition  to  the 
withdrawal  completely  of  automobiles; 
but  I  want  to  make  it  clear — and  a  good 
many   Senators  asked   me   my  opinion 
about  it — I  said  I  would  vote  for  the  ho- 
tels, restaurants,  and  automobiles,  over- 
time.   The  part  in  dispute  is  automobiles 
insofar  as  the  minimum  that  should  be 
in  the  bill.     I  shall  continue  to  express 
my  view  In  conference  or  anyplace  else. 
I  wanted  to  say  that  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  I  are  in  complete 
agreement  as  to  what  should  be  done, 
but.  unfortunately,  when  I  came  back  on 
the  fioor  to  vote.  I  felt  I  should  vote 
"nay"  with  respect  to  the  automobile 
proposition  because  I  could  expre.ss  my 
view  thereafter  with  more  conviction. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  agrees  with  me  that, 
in  view  of  the  statement  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  I  was  opposing 
the  Monroney  amendment.  I  had  a  right 
to  consider  myself  bound  to  vote  for  the 
Anderson  amendment,  even  though  a 
mistake  in  draftsmanship  was  made.  As 
the  final  draft  went  to  the  clerk,  it  could 
not  be  corrected  before  the  vote. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that, 
so  far  as  my  representations  were  con- 
cerned. I  followed  a  course  of  action 
which  I  considered  f)erfectly  proper? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  I  are  in  complete  agreement. 
The  problem  was  in  our  understanding 
of  what  the  amendment  would  be  with 
respect  to  hotels,  restaurants,  and  over- 
time in  automobiles.  That  was  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  Then  when  he  attempted  to 
make  sure,  he  was  unable  to  do  so;  and 
for  that  reason,  because  I  will  be  in  con- 
ference. I  thought  I  should  make  my  po- 
sition clear.  But  I  do  support  it,  and 
I  want  to  say  to  every  Senator  who  voted 
that  way.  and  who  knows  my  views,  it 
was  best  suited  to  protect  the  bill  by 
voting  to  take  hotels  and  restaurants  out 
and  also  t6  take  automobile  overtime  out. 
The  difference  is  on  a  technical  question. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  is  proper  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts  and  I 
engage  in  this  colloquy  on  the  floor  of 
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the  Senate,  so  nolKxiy  can  .say  we  were 
in  conflict  on  the  amendment  We  were 
not  in  conflict  T"-»e  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts followed  a  course  of  action 
which  was  perfectly  proper,  because  he 
was  not  in  the  same  position  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  He  did  not  make  the 
same  statement  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Now  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
does  not  consider  lumself  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  an  inconsistent  position.  I  still 
urge  that  there  be  a  coverage  of  all  per- 
sons that  are  engaged  in  activities  affect- 
ing commerce. 

I  am  a  realist  in  regard  to  the  legis- 
lative process.  The  Senator  knows  that 
in  committee  I  had  to  yield  time  and 
time  again  to  concessions  in  order  to 
get  a  bill  out  that  had  some  substance 
in  it.  But  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
knows  there  will  be  another  day  and 
another  time,  and  come  next  January  I 
shall  continue  mj  fight  for  new  legisla- 
tion for  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  Uiat  will  cover  a  good 
many  people  to  whom  we  had  to  deny 
coverage  in  this  bill  in  order  to  get  a 
bill  better  than  we  would  have  gotten 
had  we  adopted  :he  Monroney  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr,  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fi  cm  Arizona. 

Mr.  GGLDWAim  I  wish  to  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Oregon  thjfe  bill  has 
not  yet  been  put  to  a  third  reading.  I 
have  quite  a  pile  of  amendments  here.  I 
certainly  welcome  the  opportunity  to  of- 
fer amendments,  toid  if  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  any  amendments  in  mmd.  he 
still  has  an  opportunity  to  offer  them 

I  heard  the  Senator  talk  a  lot  about 
broadened  coverage,  but  I  have  not  seen 
any  action  yet.  except  that  the  Hilton, 
Sheraton,  and  Statler  hotels,  some  of  the 
greatest  enterpri.5es  in  America,  have 
been  taken  out  from  coverage,  and  may 
I  say  I  ara  quite  surprised. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenaU.>r  yield? 

Mr  niRKSPlN     I  yield. 

Mr  MOI^E.  I  want  to  put  the  Sena- 
t.  r's  mind  at  rest.  I  certainly  would 
Kive  l':i6t  all  good  sense  if  after  the  votes 
ti.at  have  occurred  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  attempted  In  this  session  to  still 
try  to  broaden  the  bill  as  I  tried  to  do 
in  committee.  So  the  Senator  Ls  not  go- 
ing to  have  to  hear  me  argue  for  the 
amendments  I  lost  in  committee,  because 
I  have  already  lost  them  by  the  votes 
which  have  been  taken.  So  I  shall  not 
offer  them 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  a.sk  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  whether  he  has  a  few  amend- 
ments cr  a  substantial  number,  and 
whether  he  could  Indicate  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate  how  many 
amendments  he  may  propose  befor-e  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  is  concluded. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  could  answer 
the  question  very  easily.  I  have  a  good 
many  amendments.  I  know  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  amendments, 
and  If  I  could  detennine  how  mar^'  they 
had.  It  would  determine  how  man^'  I 
would  offer.  I  have  not  made  any  de- 
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termination  of  that  fact.  There  is  an 
amendment  that  deals  with  laundries. 
A  colleague  has  indicated  he  has  an 
amendment  similar  to  mine  that  takes 
care  of  workers  in  amusement  and  rec- 
reation establishments.  There  may  be 
several  coincidences  like  that.  So  I 
could  not  give  the  Senator  the  exact 
figure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Would  it  be  as  much 
as  a  dozen? 

Mr   GOLDWATER.     Perhaps. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Or  a  score  of  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER      Perhaps. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  had  an  amend- 
ment, which  we  were  discussing  a  mo- 
ment ago.  which  I  intended  to  offer.  It 
deals  with  the  retail  unit  store  of  the 
$250,000  limit.  I  hope  I  may  offer  it 
as  soon  as  the  pending  amendment  is 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  pending  amend- 
ment IS  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  KEFAmERi  enlarging  the  scope  of 
one  provision  on  page  17  of  the  bill,  as  I 
understand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  iaave  only  one  ob- 
servation to  make,  and  then  I  shall  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

One  of  the  great  freedoms  is  the  free- 
dom to  make  mistakes,  freedom  to  err. 
That  is  what  Mahatma  Gandhi  once  said 
about  freedom. 

A  mistake  may  have  been  made.  Mis- 
takes are  always  lamentable,  but  it  is 
easier  for  truth  to  result  from  a  mistake 
than  to  result  from  confusion.  I  felt 
compelled  to  object  to  Uie  modification 
of  the  Anderson  amendment  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  we  were  prepared  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  tliat  point  relat- 
ing to  automobile  dealers  We  could 
telescope  the  whole  proposal  into  one  ac- 
tion, and  it  would  not  require  any  fur- 
ther afBrmative  effort  on  our  part. 

I  am  sorry  if  my  action  was  regarded 
as  arbitrary.  I  do  nov  think  so.  I  re- 
gret extremely  that  the  mistake  was 
made,  but  blessed  be  the  day  when  truth 
can  result  from  error,  and  the  Senate 
can  work  Its  will. 

Mr,  President,  if  the  Senator  fr^m 
Tennessee  is  prepared  to  yield  back  his 
time.  I  yield  back  my  timf' 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr  Pre^icent  I 
yield  back  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  T)^.e 
question  is  on  aereeins  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  ihe  .^pnator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  amendment  v.a>  acreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  what 
was  the  ruluig  of  the  Presiding  Officer? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  It  ha.'^  been  an- 
nounced, Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wa^  ai;:eed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  tlie  vote  by  wliich  U:e  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motiDn  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dirksen]  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  \^hich  the 
Kefauver  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  thp  table  was 
relected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  no\»'  is  on  aereemc  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Kefatteri. 

The  amendmpnt  wa."-  re.'ected 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  c^en  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr  President.  I 
was  informed  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
H.fRTKE]  desiied  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  GOLDW.\TE?.  Mr  President,  if 
the  Senator  f  :T)in  Ma.ssachusetts  wiU  give 
me  his  attention.  I  wish  to  offer  a  very 
simple  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment, designated  "8-17-60 — F,"  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  5,  line  8, 
it  is  proposed  to  stnke  the  colon  and  in- 
sert the  following;  ",  exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are  sepa- 
rately stated : ". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Massach-,-tsetts  that  this  would 
merely  bring  subsection  v5)  in  harmony 
with  (t)  (11.  >2\  and  <A)  which  aii,o 
exclude  excise  taxes  from  the  determina- 
tion of  the  total  gross. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tne 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  FLTLBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amendment  w.li  be  stated  for  'J'ie  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate, 

The  Chief  Clerk,  On  page  5.  line  17. 
before  the  period,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
a  comma  and  the  following;  or  m  the 
case  of  a  retail  or  service  establishment 
or  an  establishment  engaged  m  launder- 
ing, cleaning,  or  repairing  ciothing  or 
fabrics  >  if  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  such  establishment  is  less  than 
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$250,000,  exclusive  of  excise  taxes  aj-  the 
retail  level  which  are  separately  stated." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  withdraw  the  amendment  tem- 
porarily I  wish  to  offer  it  at  a  later 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn 


REVISION  OF  BOUNDARIES  OF 
DINOSAUR  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  mtssai^e  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
us  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  tH.R.  6597)  to  re- 
vise the  boundaries  of  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  and  provide  an  entrance  road 
or  roads  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr  Gruening.  and  Mr  Allott  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate 


THE  ARMS  INDUSTRY  OF  THE 

I  UNITED  STATES 

Mr  DODD      Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 
Does  the  Senator  ask  for  time?  Time  is 
now  controlled 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  maj'  proceed  for  5 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana^  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  few  days  there  has  been  a  major 
attempt  by  obscure  and  unregistered  lob- 
byists to  discredit,  through  misrepresen- 
tation and  innuendo,  section  107  of  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  the  Judiciary,  a  bill 
which  will  be  in  conference  next  week. 

That  section  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  In  the 
adrtilnlstratlon  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  should  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  importation 
or  reimportation  into  the  United  States 
(Other  than  for  use  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States)  for  resale  of  firearms 
manufactured  for  the  armed  forces  of  any 
country,  or  parts  thereof  for  reassembly,  ex- 
cept those  which  are  curios  or  antiques  or 
weapons  of  obsolete  Ignition  incapable  of 
using  a  fixed  cartridge  or  fixed  shotgun  shell. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  action 
to  prevent  foreign  nations  from  dumping 
millions  and  millions  of  surplus  military 
rifles  on  the  American  market  and  thus 
destroying  the  arms  producing  industry 
of  the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  Congress  in  the  past 
week  have  been  flooded  with  letters  pro- 


testing against  this  amendment,  letters 
which  were  touched  off  by  20.000  mail- 
outs  from  lobbyists  of  foreign  firearms 
importers.  These  mail-outs  falsely 
charge  that  section  107  was  "slipped 
onto"  the  appropriation  bill,  and  that  it 
is  a  "vicious  attempt  by  the  large  arms 
companies  to  wreck  thousands  of  small 
businesses." 

The  fact  is  that  this  amendment  was 
offered  by  me  in  committee  and  I  care- 
fully explained  it  to  the  committee  mem- 
bers. The  full  text  of  the  amendment 
was  printed  in  the  committee  report 
which  was  on  the  desk  of  every  Sena- 
tor the  day  the  bill  was  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate. 

The  fact  is  that  this  amendment  will 
not  destroy  American  businesses.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seeks  to  save  the  domes- 
tic firearms  business  from  destruction. 

Such  action  would  ruin  the  domestic 
fireai^s  industry  in  this  country.  Would 
it  not  be  strange  for  us  not  to  allow  our 
own  surplus  rifles  to  be  sold  in  this  coun- 
try, and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  mil- 
lions of  surplus  rifles  to  be  shipped  here 
to  compete  with  our  small  but  very 
essential  and  necessary  firearms  indus- 
try? That  is  why  the  amendment  was 
offered.  It  is  not  a  directive,  but  a 
"sense-of-the-Senate"   amendment. 

The  U.S.  Government  owns  many  mil- 
lions of  surplus  military  M-1  rifles.  It 
has  not  permitted  the  sale  of  these  rifles 
on  the  domestic  market.  Why?  Because 
such  action  would  ruin  the  domestic 
firearms  industry,  which  is  rightly  con- 
sidered a  vital  element  of  our  national 
defense.  How  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  State  Department  is  permitting  for- 
eign nations  to  unload  their  surplus  mili- 
tary weapons  here. 

Since  1956,  the  number  of  surplus  rifles 
imported  into  the  United  States  has 
climbed  rapidly  each  year.  These  im- 
ports increased  by  20  times  between  1955 
and  1958  while  domestic  center  fire  rifle 
sales  decreased  by  50  percent.  In  1958, 
the  number  of  military  surplus  firearms 
imix>rted  into  this  country  actually  ex- 
ceeded our  domestic  sales. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  dump  10  million  surplus  arms 
on  the  market  in  the  next  2  years  and 
unless  we  act  to  prevent  it.  these  rifles 
could  be  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Added  to  the  steady  flow  of  surplus 
firearms  imports  from  England.  Italy. 
Sweden,  and  Germany,  this  would  cripple 
our  own  domestic  industry.  We  cannot 
allow  this  to  hapF>en. 

We  are  dependent  upon  our  firearms 
producers  to  develop  new  and  better 
weapons  in  time  of  peace  and  to  mass 
produce  these  weapons  in  time  of  na- 
tional emergency.  Does  it  make  sense  to 
permit  the  ruin  of  this  vital  American  in- 
dustry through  the  importation  of  vast 
numbers  of  foreign  surplus  military  rifles 
to  be  sold  here  at  cutrate  prices  with 
which  neither  our  firearms  industry  nor 
any  other  firearms  industry  in  the  world 
can  compete? 

I  do  not  think  so.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  did  not  think  so  when  it  ac- 
cepted my  amendment.  The  Senate  did 
not  think  so  when  it  adopted  that  amend- 
ment.   And  I  am  confident  that  the  at- 


tempts of  lobbyists  to  mislead  Members 
of  Congress  will  not  succeed. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  lobby. 

The  organization  which  has  sent  out 
the  letters  to  which  I  refer  calls  itself 
the  American  Council  for  Technical 
Products,  Inc.,  and  lists  its  address  as  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  However,  it  Is 
not  listed  in  the  various  directories  which 
are  available,  and  its  existence  is  un- 
known to  the  management  and  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  building  at  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.  When  this  alleged 
trade  association  was  incorporated  in  the 
State  of  Delaware  in  1958.  it  listed  Wash- 
ington, DC,  as  its  principal  place  of 
business  outside  of  Delaware.  Yet  it  is 
neither  incorporated  nor  regi-stered  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Nor  has  it  com- 
plied with  the  District  of  Columbia  law 
which  requires  foreign  corporations  to 
obtain  a  certification  of  authority  to 
transact  business  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Nor  is  this  association  regis- 
tered with  the  Justice  Department  as  a 
lobby. 

I  believe  that  the  misleadirig  letter 
which  the  council  sent  to  thousands  of 
small  arms  merchants  constitutes  a  clear 
case  of  lobbying.  I  intend  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  a  judgment  upon  possible  in- 
fringement of  our  existing  lobbying 
registration  laws 

This  council  claims  to  represent  18 
arms  importing  companies.  The  fact  is 
that  it  does  not.  Of  the  alleged  18  firms. 
5  are  owned  by  1  corp>oration;  3  more  are 
owned  by  a  second  corporation  and  an- 
other 3  are  owned  by  a  third  corpora- 
tion. Not  one  of  the  companies  repre- 
sented by  the  impressive  sounding 
American  Council  for  Technical  Prod- 
ucts, Inc  .  either  manufactures  arms  or 
carries  on  arms  research.  All  of  the 
oflflcers  of  this  "trade  association"  are 
employees  of  one  arms  importing  com- 
pany. Interarmco.  Ltd. 

In  contrast  to  this  pap>er  organization 
which  claims  to  speak  for  the  interests 
of  the  small  arms  merchants  of  Amer- 
ica, I  submit  to  you  the  names  of  the 
real  associations  which  are  supporting 
my  amendment  and  which  do  in  fact 
represent  the  legitimate  arms  merchants 
of  this  country:  National  Wholesale  >» 
Hardware  Association.  National  Retail 
Hardware  Association.  National  Sport- 
ing Goods  Association,  National  Sport- 
ing Goods  Jobbers  Association,  and 
Southern  Wholesale  Hardware  Associa- 
tion. 

And  so  I  hope  that  no  Member  of  the 
Congress  will  be  misled  by  the  letters 
that  are  flooding  in.  Section  107  is  a 
sense  resolution  which  does  not  purjwrt 
to  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  which  is  not 
binding  upon  the  State  Department.  It 
does  one  thing.  It  advises  the  State  De- 
partment that  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
alarmed  over  the  possible  destruction  of 
our  domestic  arms  industry  through  the 
importation  of  surplus  military  rifles 
from  abroad.     It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  think  it  is  my  duty,  therefore,  to 
bring  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney  General  because  I  find  that 
the  so-called  council  is  not  registered  as 
a  lobbyist,  as  it  should  be,  and  so  it  does 
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not  represent  the  companies  it  purports 
to  represent  in  the  letter  which  was  sent 
to  the  thousands  of  small  businessmen 
who  repair  guns  and  have  business  re- 
lated to  the  matiufacture  of  guns  In 
my  State  are  ?reat  aims  pioducing  com- 
panies like  Winchr.«ter,  Colt,  and  Rem- 
ington. ITiis  is  my  interest,  of  course, 
I  am  frank  to  say.  We  call  on  these 
companies  in  times  of  emergencies.  If 
they  are  to  survive,  certainly  they  ought 
to  get  some  protection  against  this  kind 
of  comF>etiiion  which  has  been  floodmg 
the  country 

That  was  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  no  Member  of  the 
Congress  will  be  misled  by  the  propa- 
ganda which  has  been  circulated  and 
therefore  have  a  wrong  opinion  of  either 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  or  the 
way  in  which  it  was  proposed. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3758  >  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  of  employees  of 
large  enteiT>ri&es  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  otlier  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indisma  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  18,  line 
14  It  is  projxjsed  to  strike  the  word  "or '. 

On  page  18,  line  15.  before  the  word 
"business"  it  Is  proposed  to  insert  ",  or 
commercial  " 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  home 
laundries  and  mr^t  linen  supply  com- 
panies are  now  rxpmi>t  from  the  pay  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
provided  that  50  percent  or  more  of  their 
receipts  are  derived  from  sales  made 
within  the  State  and  not  more  than  25 
percent  of  their  annual  receipts  are  de- 
rived from  sales  to  customers  engaged 
in  a  mining,  manufacturing,  transpor- 
tation, or  communications  business. 
Cleaning  and  dyeing  establishments  are 
exempt  under  the  same  provision. 
.  This  amendment  simply  provides  that 
a  laundry  or  linen  supply  company  is 
covered  if  25  percent  or  more  of  its 
annual  receipts  are  derived  from  sales  to 
customers  engaged  in  a  mining,  manu- 
facturing, transportation,  communica- 
tions, or  commercial  business. 

This  will  not  hurt  those  laundries  and 
linen  supply  companies  which  serve  only 
homes.  However.  If  they  go  into  the 
commercial  field,  and  25  percent  or  more 
of  their  receipts  are  derived  from  this 
business,  then  they  will  be  covered. 

This  will  equalize  competition  among 
those  companies  engaging  in  the  com- 
mercial field,  much  as  we  have  already 
equalized  competition  among  those  com- 
panies servicing  mining,  manufacturing, 
transportation,  and  communications 
business. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  my  re- 
maining time. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  amendment  reread  before 
we  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFTl.  The 
clerk  will  reread  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  18.  line  14, 
it  Is  propKJsed  to  strike  the  word  "or". 
On  page  18.  line  15.  before  the  word 
"bu.siness"  it  is  proposed  to  insert  ".  or 
commercial". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Has  time  been 
yielded  back  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  ha-;  yielded  back 
his  remaining  time 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  is  divided.  While  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  yielded  back  his  time,  at 
least  provisionally,  we  have  not  yielded 
back  our  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Does  the  amend- 
ment involve  laundries? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  amendment  seeks  to  bring 
about  equalization  for  those  persons  who 
service  commercial  establishments  along 
with  those  already  covered  in  the  act 
and  who  were  originally  covered  by  the 
act. 
Mr  KENNEDY  I  understand, 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment oflered  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana.   1  Putting  the  question.  1 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt,  and  orders  a 
division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  be  stated. 

The  Chuf  Clerk.  On  page  17.  line  20. 
after  the  words  "except  an  establish- 
ment" it  is  proposed  to  insert  "which  has 
an  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of 
$250,000  or  more  (exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  at  the  retail  level,  separately 
stated '  and  which  Is". 

On  page  17.  line  21.  after  the  word 
'section  3<t)  <1 1 "  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
a  comma. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  This  is  the 
amendment  which  was  discussed  a  mo- 
ment ago  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  KefactverI.  It  i«  confined  to  retail 
stores,  and  it  is  designed  to  give  relief 
to  the  small  units  of  the  relatively  small 
chains  in  my  part  of  the  country  and  ad- 
joining States. 

Of  course,  the  overall  enterprise  may 
do  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  business, 
but  there  would  be  a  number  of  its  in- 
dividual units  which  would  do  much  less 
than  that.  Some  that  I  know  of  do  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $150,000  worth  of 
business  a  year,  and  some  even  as  little 
as  $80,000.  The  bill  would  impose  an 
intolerable  burden  upon  those  very  small 
units.  I  do  not  believe  the  amendment 
would  make  any  great  impact  on  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  I 
hope  the  Senate  w'.V.  adopt  it. 


I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  senior  col- 
league. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  colleague  for  offering  the 
amendment.  I  am  happy  to  join  him  in 
cosponsoring  it.  This  provision  was  re- 
ferred to  a  while  ago  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr. 
KefauverI.  The  amendment  protects 
intrastate  commerce.  Since  we  are  more 
or  less,  in  my  opinion,  invading  that  field 
and  drawing  money  lines,  or  a  line  based 
on  the  volume  of  business,  or  a  revenue 
line,  in  order  to  give  some  measure  of 
equality  to  small  chainstores  m  a  town, 
this  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  that  and 
protect  them;  otherwise,  we  will  imF>ose 
a  discrimination  and  hardship  on  them 
which  should  not  result.  I  am  support- 
ing the  amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  amend- 
ment apply  to  individual  units  of  small 
chain  groups,  which  m  our  part  of  the 
country  are  referred  to  as  variety  or 
■  racket '  stores? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Such  small  stores 
are  usually  located  in  county-seat  towns. 
and  supply  a  great  variety  of  small  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  but  they  do  not  do 
a  great  volume  of  business.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senatoi  is 
correct.  Many  of  the  small  stores  come 
in  direct  competition  with  some  service 
stations,  which  are  exempted  in  other 
parts  of  the  bill  While  they  do  not 
duplicate  them,  they  do  liave  some  dry- 
goods  and  accessories  that  are  in  com- 
petition. 

Mr  HOLLAND,  po  I  cor:ectly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator's  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  bring  about  a  situation  in 
which  the  kind  of  organization  that  I 
have  pictured,  whose  total  business  is 
over  a  million  dollars,  but  whose  indi- 
vidual units  do  not  do  $250,000  worth  of 
business,  would  not  be  requ;red  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirement^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  would  not  be 
covered.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  give  relief  in  the  kind  of  sit- 
uation the  Senator  has  described. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  a 
small  unit  ol  this  kind  which  would  do 
business  of  under  $250,000  would  usually 
do  business  in  a  small  county  seat  town, 
in  which  no  business  in  town  would  do 
business  in  sufBcient  volume  to  come 
under  the  act? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  true.  I 
know  of  such  situations,  where  none  of 
the  businesses  in  the  town  would  come 
under  tFle  act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  has  offered  a  realistic 
amendment,  and  I  will  support  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  'will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN.  My  distinguished 
friend  from  Florida  lias  ."jst  brought  out 
one  of  the  points  on  which  I  wish  to  be 
certain,  and  that  is.  that  the  amend- 
ment covers  the   variety  stores,  as  we 
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call  them,  which  are  located  usually  in 

small  towns,  in  which  Woolworth  and 
Kresge  and  the  other  large  chainstores 
could  not  operate  and  survive.  They 
usually  sell  reasonably  priced  merchan- 
dise, and  have  a  hard  time  staying  in 
business.  * 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
They  have  very  small  staffs  of  local  peo- 
ple. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  absorb 
the  cost  and  the  bookkeeping  and  all 
the  other  necessary  things  that  go  with 
this  kind  of  regulation. 

Mr  JORDAN.  I  have  personally 
checked  on  that  type  of  store.  Many  of 
these  stores  employ  handicapped  people 
and  young  people  after  school,  and 
those  people  get  employment  which  they 
otherwise  would  not  have. 

Mr.    KENNEDY      Mr.    President,    we 
^   wiU  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

jl  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the 
remamder  of  my  time. 

Mr  FLT.BRIGHT  subsequently  said: 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  a  short  statement  explaining 
the  amendment  I  ofTered,  which  was 
agreed  to.  printed  in  the  Record  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas;" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\tement  by  Sen.itor  Fulbright 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered  will 
do  nothing  more  than  provide  simple  justice 
to  certain  small  retail  outlets. 

This  bill  introduces  a  new  concept  Into 
the  Government's  regulation  of  retail  enter- 
prise. Instead  of  treating  each  Individual 
unit  of  a  retail  operation  as  an  entity  It 
would  lump  all  the  components  of  an  opera- 
tion together  for  purposes  of  coverage  of 
employees  under  the  act  By  looking  to  the 
overall  sales  of  a  retail  organization  a  com- 
pletely artificial  yardstick  has  been  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  exemptions  from  cov- 
erage. Under  this  bill  a  retail  giant  such 
as  Macy's  or  Glmbels  Is  treated  the  same  £is 
a  small  chain  of  10  stores  with  each  grossing 
$100,000  per  year. 

This  approach  completely  disregards  the 
realities  of  retail  competition.  The  man- 
agement, merchandising,  and  financial  abil- 
ity of  the  small  retail  outlet  cannot  be  logi- 
cally considered  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
retail  stores  doing  millions  in  business  each 
year.  My  amendment  is  designed  to  recog- 
nize the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  re- 
tall  industry  and  give  a  fair  break  to  the 
small  volume  stores  which  are  units  In  a 
chain  operation  grossing  more  than  the  mini- 
mum stated  in  the  bill.  It  would  exempt 
from  coverage  employees  of  retail  and  serv- 
ice establishments,  which  do  less  than  $250.- 
000  in  sales  annually.  The  bill  would  affect 
only  those  stores  grossing  less  than  $250,000 
which  are  a  part  of  a  chain  which  does  more 
than  $1  million  In  business  from  all  of  Its 
operations  combined.  It  is  a  simple  amend- 
ment which  affects  relatively  few  employees, 
but  its  adoption  is  essential  to  preservation 
of  fair  and  stable  retail  operations  in  small 
towns.  It  would  meraly  place  these  small 
retail  establishments  in  the  same  position  as 
the  gasoline  stations  under  the  bill. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  moment  about  the  nature 
of  the  operations  of  small  retail  chain  stores. 
These  stores  are  invariably  located  In  the 
small  towns  away  from  the  large  urban  trad- 
ing   centers.     They    are    an    important    and 


essential  element  to  the  business  affairs  In 
a  small  community.  These  stores  have  a 
very  low  volume  of  sales  and  small  margin 
of  profit.  Their  operations  are  geared  to  the 
economy  of  their  locality.  These  chains  are 
located  throughout  the  country,  but  there  Is 
a  large  number  of  them  In  the  South  and 
Southwest  They  are  normally  owned  by 
residents  of  the  area  and  their  operations 
have  been  built  up  through  many  years  of 
effort  and  sacrifice. 

These  small  stores  perform  a  very  vital 
community  service  As  I  have  mentioned, 
their  operations  are  geared  to  local  demand 
For  example.  I  understand  that  many  of  the 
small  chainstores  in  the  Mississippi  Delta 
stay  open  until  midnight  on  Saturday  night 
to  satisfy  the  shopping  requirements  of  their 
customers  They  Invariably  open  early  and 
stay  open  late. 

These  stores  employ  many  young  people 
and  elderly  people  who  ordinarily  w^uld  not 
be  able  to  find  any  type  of  empl*^ent  in 
these  snlall  communities. 

If  these  small  stores  are  treated  as  an  equal 
with  the  big  retail  outlets  for  purposes  of 
minimum  wage  coverage  it  will  have  a  cha- 
otic effect  upon  competition  In  these  towns. 
Wage  rates  paid  to  sales  clerks  and  other 
employees  are  now  governed  by  the  economic 
factors  peculiar  to  the  trade  area.  If  the 
wages  of  these  employees  are  automatically 
raised  by  a  considerable  percentage  you  can 
imagine  what  effect  this  will  have  on  the 
local  competitive  situation.  These  stores 
simply  cannot  pay  a  minimum  wage  and 
remain  In  competition  with  their  friend 
across  the  street  whose  employees  are  'ot 
covered  by  the  law 

Small  retail  units  such  as  I  am  talking 
about  cannot  solve  the  problems  which  will 
be  brought  on  by  coverage  under  the  act  as 
well  as  the  large  retail  stores.  A  large  store 
can  adjust  Its  operations  to  absorb  an  in- 
crease in  wages,  but  a  small  store  with  only 
three  or  four  employees  simply  does  not  have 
the  margin  of  profit  or  the  volume  to  do  so. 
In  addition,  the  handling  of  the  record- 
keeping and  paperwork  required  by  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Lat>or  will  be  a  real  burden  on 
the  small-store  manager.  In  all  fairness, 
our  Government  should  treat  the  small 
chainstore  the  same  as  his  local  competitor. 

I  have  been  told  by  the  owner  of  a  group 
of  small  retail  stores  In  Arkansas  that  the 
sales  clerks  in  his  stores  sell  on  an  average 
day  $50  of  goods.  If  these  clerics  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  hour  which  will  even- 
tually be  required  under  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  the  salaries  of  his  sales 
clerks  alone  would  be  20  percent  of  sales. 
Anyone  who  has  any  experience  with  a  small 
retail  store  realizes  that  this  Is  an  impossible 
margin.  The  average  margin  of  profit  for  all 
retail  stores  throughout  the  country  Is  3 
percent,  and  It  Is  certainly  much  less  than 
this  In  the  small  stores.  It  Is  easy  to  Imagine 
what  will  happen  to  this  profit  margin  In  the 
small  chainstores  If  their  employees'  wages 
are  Increased  by  a  sizable  percent.  There  is 
no  Justifiable  reason  for  driving  these  small 
chainstores  to  the  wall. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  concerned 
about  the  number  of  workers  who  will  be 
excluded  from  coverage  by  this  amendment 
Accurate  statistics  are  not  available  on  this 
point.  I  have  been  furnished  an  estimate  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  which  is  as  edu- 
cated a  guess  as  Is  available.  According  to 
this  estimate  only  250,000  to  350.000  em- 
ployees would  be  effected  by  my  amendment. 
Practically  all  of  these  arc  employees  of  re- 
tall  stores.  Gasoline  service  stations  al- 
ready receive  this  same  treatment  under 
existing  provisions  of  the  bill. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  to  the  economic  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion at  which  my  amendment  is  directed 
No  member  of  this  body  wishes  to  deny  any 
employee  the  right  to  a  living  wage.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not.     But.  we   must    be   fair   and 


practical  In  considering  the  effects  of  this 
legislation  There  Is  no  valid  reason  why  the 
small  chainstores  should  be  treated  as  a 
poor  stepchild  by  the  Congress  These 
stores  are  doing  a  commendable  Job  in  pro- 
viding goods  at  fair  prices  to  people  in  the 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  of  this  country 
They  must  compete  with  the  nonchain  store 
establishments,  and  In  my  opinion  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  guilty  of  promoting  un- 
fair competition  by  not  treating  them  on  a 
unit  basts  If  the  Senate  falls  to  accept  my 
amendment  it  will  be  the  first  time  to  my 
knowledge  that  It  has  enacted  what  is  clearly 
antlchaln  store  legislation. 

I  urge  thut  my  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas  I  Mr.  PCTLBRICHTl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  and 
myself,  I  call  up  my  amendment  identi- 
fied as  &-10-60— A. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  23.  after 
line  2,  it  is  prop>osed  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

That  section  13(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "or  to  any  home- 
worker  engaged  in  the  making  of  wreaths 
composed  principally  of  natural  holly,  pine, 
cedar,  or  other  evergreens  (including  the 
harvesting  of  the  evergreens  or  other  forest 
products  used  in  malting  such  wreaths)" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
he  has  agreed  to  take  the  amendment 
to  conference.  TYi^  amendment  would 
correct  a  recent  Labor  Department  rul- 
ing, which  reversed  a  standard  procedure 
which  had  been  followed  for  20  years. 
This  is  definitely  an  agricultural  prod- 
uct and  never  should  have  been  covered 
I  understand  that  the  chairman  of  tlie 
subcommittee  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  with  that  understand- 
ing, I  am  glad  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
told  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  I 
would  take  the  amendment  to  confer- 
ence. Of  course,  the  Senator  knows  the 
difiQculties  involved  in  the  amendment, 
but  I  did  tell  him  I  would  take  it  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
hope  it  will  be  accepted  in  conference. 
While  only  a  few  people  are  affected  it  is 
very  important  to  them.  I  appreciate 
the  cooperation  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Williams  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
•  4-29-60— G." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  21.  lines 
13  and  14,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
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lowing:  ":  or  <16)  any  employee  em- 
ployed in  an  amusement  or  recreational 
establishment  that  operates  on  a  sea- 
sonal basis" 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
allow  myself  2  minutes. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
provide  an  exemption  from  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the  act 
for  employees  of  those  amusement  parks 
and  related  establishments  which  op- 
erate on  a  .seasonal  basis.  These  estab- 
lishments for  the  most  part  rely  on 
transient  employees  and  operate  under 
unusual  conditions.  They  have  special 
economic  and  competitive  problems 
which  are  given  recognition  by  this 
amendment. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  we  have  excluded  similar  em- 
ployees in  the  motion  picture  business. 
It  would  be  only  fair  to  be  consistent  and 
allow  the  relatively  few  people  in  the 
amusement  field  the  same  exemption. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  These  people  have 
.some  special  problems,  just  as  the  mo- 
tion picture  people  do.  The  amendment 
involves  only  a  few  persons.  I  have  al- 
ready told  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams  1,  who  is  also  interested 
in  the  subject,  that  I  would  take  the 
amendment  to  conference.  I  think  it 
may  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr  GOLDWATER  1 . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated  "ft-lO- 
60-C."  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTPICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  On  page  2,  be- 
tween lines  7  and  8.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

Sec  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (d)  of  section  3  of 
such  Act  defining  the  term  "employer"  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"or  any  organization  which  Is  exempted  from 
taxation  by  the  provisions  of  section  501(c) 
(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  accompanying  the  committee  bill 
states  that  the  term  "enterprise"  does 
not  include  eleemosynary,  religious,  or 
educational  organizations  not  operated 
for  profit,  and  therefore  not  conducted 
for  any  business  purpose. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  contain 
any  exclusionary  language  for  those  or- 
ganizations. 

My  amendment  would  specifically  ex- 
clude from  the  term  enterprise"  any 
employer  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  and  thus  carry  out  the  Intent 
of  the  committee  as  expressed  in  the 
report. 

The  amendment  would  cover  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Salvation  Army.  Red 
Cross.  Goodwill  Industries,  the  Lit^ht- 
house.  nonprofit  hospitals,  nonprofit 
educational  institutions,  and  religious 
institutions. 


In  my  opinion,  this  is  an  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
might  well  accept. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  not  completely 
clear  about  the  effect  of  the  language  ol 
the  Senator's  amendment.  Will  the 
Senator  tell  me  what  the  effect  would  be? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  report  states 
that  the  term  "enterprise"  would  not 
include  eleemosynary,  religious,  or  edu- 
cational organizations  not  op>erated  for 
profit.  Yet  the  committee  bill  does  not 
contain  any  exclusionary  language.  I 
feel  that  in  the  absence  of  such  exclu- 
sionary language,  organizations  like  the 
Salvation  Anny,  Red  Cross,  Goodwill  In- 
dustries, the  Lighthouse,  and  others, 
might  come  under  the  meaning  of  the 
act.  It  would  bear  upon  very  few  em- 
ployees, but  it  would  put  them  into  in- 
terstate commerce.  I  feel  certain  that 
that  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Reluctantly,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  accept  the  amendment, 
only  because  I  believe  that  if  a  commer- 
cial operation  is  conducted  by  a  group 
which  is  exempt  because  of  the  other 
clauses — for  example,  the  Yale  Press, 
operated  by  Yale  University — that  group 
ought  to  pay  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Yale  Press 
is  not  exempt,  is  it?  I  referred  to  an 
exemption  from  taxation  under  section 
501'C>  (3t  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
I  am  not  referring  to  exemptions  under 
the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me  whom  he  would  cover  by  his 
amendment?  Whom  does  the  Senator 
want  to  have  exempt,  who  are  not  now 
exempt? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  whole  field 
is  not  exempt  by  the  language  of  the  bill. 
I  have  mentioned  the  Salvation  Army, 
Red  Cross,  YMCA,  YWCA.  Goodwill 
Industries,  nonprofit  institutions,  hos- 
pitals, and  religious  institutions.  I  do 
not  think  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  a  church  which  has 
a  business  operation  on  the  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  agreed  that 
churches  and  eleemosynar>'  institutions 
are  exempt? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  would  hap- 
pen in  the  case  of  a  charitable  or  a  re- 
ligious group  which  owned  a  brewery,  a 
library,  or  a  winery? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  pay  taxes  on  such 
operations  now.  so  they  would  not  be 
exempt. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Who  would  be 
exempt? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Salvation 
Army,  for  instance,  has  varying  numbers 
of  employees  in  different  cities.  Some 
of  its  employees  do  work  of  a  janitorial 
nature;  some  do  work  of  an  executive 
nature.  I  am  certain  that  all  of  them 
are  paid  the  minimum  wage,  or  that 
practically  all  of  them  are  paid  the 
minimum;  but  to  bring  them  under  Gov- 
ernment control  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
imposing  a  hardship  on  the  organization. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
protection  is  afforded  eleemosynary,  re- 
ligious, or  educational  organizations  not 
operated  for  profit.  That  is  contained 
in   paragraph     d'    on   page    28    of    the 


report.     It  is  mentioned  in  the  report  as 
well  as  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  bill.  The  bill  does  not  con- 
tain exclusionary  language.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  exclusions  in  the  report. 
We  say  in  the  report  that  we  do  not  want 
to  include  such  organizations,  but  the 
bill  does  not  contain  any  language  which  V 
specifically  excludes  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand whom  the  Senator  wishes  to 
have  exempt,  wliom  the  bill  now  covers. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  tried  to 
explain.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  do  it 
any  better.  There  are  employees  of  the 
institutions  I  have  mentioned — the  Sal- 
vation Army.  Red  Cross,  Lighthouse,  tax- 
exempt  foundations,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  believe  the  Salvation  Army 
would  be  covered? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  do.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  specific  exemption,  I  think 
it  would  come  under  the  term  "enter- 
prise". The  Salvation  Army  does  some 
selling  for  its  own  use  and  for  its  own 
sustenance 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  page  20  of  the 
report  there  is  reference  to  "related 
activities."    I  read  from  paragraph  (d) ; 

The  "related  activities"  of  the  enterprise 
must  be  performed  "for  a  common  business 
purpose."  Thus,  the  definition  would  not 
Include  eleemosynary,  religious,  or  educa- 
tional organizations  not  operated  for  profit. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report.  I  am  sure  we  do 
not  want  such  organizations  included. 

Mr.  KE3WEDY.  I  shall  reluctantly 
oppose  the  amendment  only  because,  in 
my  judgment,  we  really  provide  for  bona 
fide  nonprofit  oftanizations. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
take  the  amendment  to  conference  and 
argue  «ibout  it  there? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  be  a 
little  clearer  about  the  facts.  I  believe 
we  might  be  going  further  than  we  meant 
to  go. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  must 
understand  the  language,  because  it  is 
contained  in  the  report.  We  said  we  did 
not  want  to  include  such  organizations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  long  as  the  lan- 
guage is  precise  in  the  report,  I  do  not  see 
the  need  for  additional  language. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  report  is  not 
legislation.  Whom  does  the  Senator 
want  to  exclude  by  this  language? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  want  to  add 
further  exemptions.  So  long  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  and  I  are  in  agree- 
ment, I  would  object  to  any  amendment 
with  regard  to  the  language.  I  want  to 
be  certain  that  the  language  the  Senator 
proposes  meets  the  purposes  of  the  re- 
port. In  that  case,  he  and  I  are  in  com- 
plete agreement.  ^i 

Mr.   GOLDWATER      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENN^^Y      Would  the  Senator 
mind  speaking  for  another  minute  or  2 
while  I  recheck  the  language']' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Reject  the  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  While  I  recheck  it. 
The  question  is  whether  the  words  which 
are  used  in  the  report  on  pape  28  mean 
exactly  the  same  as  the  words  of  section 
501  C'"' 3  >  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
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of  1954  It  seems  to  me  there  may  be 
some  d.fferences.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  ''heclc, 

I  I  may  .=  av  to  th^  Senator — and  I  hope 
wf"  may  then  end  the  discussion — that 
section  501'C'  '  3 '  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  eoes  furthfr  than  the 
language  of  the  report.  Therefore,  I 
prefer  to  stay  with  the  language  of  the 
report,  and  shall  relnctantly  oppose  the 
amendment 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  should  give  the 
subject  some  thought,  because  a  ques- 
tion might  be  raised  about  an  institu- 
tion like  thf^  Lighthouse,  which  is  en- 
gaged in  a  common  btisiness  purpose. 
Although  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  ever 
wanting  to  do  it,  the  Lighthouse  could 
be  brought  under  the  act. 

I  a.-k  th<=  S<»r.a':ri!-  whp'-her  he  has  read 
from  th*^  U:..-.'  1  s:a-  -  Code?  Was  he 
reading  fr  m  y  a- -  482  of  title  26  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code? 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  was  reading  from 
the  "section 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  should  like  to 
read  it;  it  will  not  take  long: 

"  Corporations,  and  any  community 
ches'  f\;nd.  or  foundation,  organized  and  op- 
erated exclusively  for  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  testing  for  public  safety,  literary, 
or  educational  p'..rpo6eR.  or  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruf  »cy  to  children  cr  animals,  no  part 
of  the  ne:  earnings  of  which  Inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  ahareholder  or  In- 
dividual, no  substantial  part  of  the  activities 
of  which  IS  rarrving  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise a'tempimg.  to  influence  legls'.atlon,  and 
which  does  not  participate  in.  or  Intervene 
in  1  including  the  publishing  or  distributing 
of  statements),  any  political  campaign  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

With  that  explanation  of  what  I 
understand  the  mear.mg  of  the  term.s 
used  to  be.  is  the  Senator  willing  to  a<.  - 
c  e  p  t  t  h  1  >  a  m  f-  r.  d  rr  o  n  t ' 

Mr  KENN'EDY.  L.-?t  me  say  to  the 
Senator  'hat  I  am  not  anxious  to  pro- 
long the  debate,  for  obvioui  reasons. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER      Ye.^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY  It  seem.s  to  me  that 
the  language  of  the  S'liatur  s  amend- 
ment goes  beyor.d  the  language  of  the 
report.  If  an  eleemosynary  institution 
owned  a  proritmakir.g  corporation  or 
company,  I  think  it  might  be  exempt, 
undr-i"  the  language  of  the  Senators 
aniendment.  but  not  under  the  language 
of  the  report  -j  >    . 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  m^'  control. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  my  control. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Can- 
non m  t;.e  chair  i.  All  remaining  time 
has  been  y  elded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  amf'ndmeni  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendm-nus  which  have  been  agreed 
to  thus  far  today  have  reduced  Lhe  num- 
ber of  amendments  which  I  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  offer  to  the  bill  to  the  pointwhere 
I  now  believe  that  for  me  to  call  up  addi- 
tional amendments  at  this  time  would 
result  in  unnecessary  delay. 

We  have  i.^a  been  working  on  this 
bLl  for  7  days.    Although  I  cannot  agree 


that  the  bill  Is  a  good  one.  nevertheless 
those  of  us  who  oppwse  the  bill  have  cer- 
tainly had  our  opportunity  to  oppose  the 
bill;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  unduly 
the  further  procedure  of  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  understand  that  any 
amendment  is  now  pending. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  I  may  proceed  at  this  time 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  may  proceed  at  this  time 
for  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  bill  in  con- 
nection with  the  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "affecting  com- 
merce." I  am  afraid  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  "a  new  frontier";  and  I  am 
more  afraid  of  it  now  than  I  have  ever 
before  been,  because  this  language  goes 
far  beyond  any  interpretation  the  courts 
heretofore  have  made  in  connection  with 
these  matters,  even  though  the  courts  al- 
ready have  ruled  so  broadly  that  their 
interpretations  in  regard  to  interstate 
commerce  have  already  gone  about  as 
far  as  one  could  possibly  imagine  they 
could  go. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  bill  will  negate 
Interpretations  which  are  important  for 
the  protection  of  the  small  businessmen 
on  the  Main  Streets  of  America. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  this  bill  is  enacted 
into  law.  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  able  to  regulate  so  many  businesses, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  to 
so  great  an  extent,  that  a  very  dangerous 
turn  will  be  taken  in  this  country*. 

I  was  very  hopeful  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEYl  would  be  agreed  to,  be- 
cause it  would  have  nailed  down  a  very 
sensible  definition  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  would  have  done  so  to  so 
definite  an  extent  that  there  would  no 
longer  have  been  room  for  argument.  I 
think  the  Senate  made  a  very  grave  mis- 
take when  it  disregarded  the  advice  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who  urged 
that  the  Senate  adopt  that  simple 
definition  of  interstate  commerce,  so  that 
the  courts  would  know,  once  and  for  all, 
what  the  intent  of  this  body  was  in  that 
connection. 

I  believe  that  under  the  action  the 
Senate  has  taken,  great  confusion  will 
result,  and  there  wiU  be  much  room  for 
the  making  of  interpretations  of  the 
t^^pe  the  Court  has  already  delighted  in 
making. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  believe  that  as  a  result  of 
the  rejection  of  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment, the  Coturt  would  feel  all  the  more 
entitled  to  make  rulings  which  would 
result'  in  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment invade  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  has  heretofore  been  done  the  field 
of  intrastate  conrunerce? 


Mr  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  I  think  that 
will  be  the  result. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  Today  the 
Senate  had  an  opportunity,  by  agreeing 
to  the  Monroney  amendment,  to  state 
that  it  was  not  its  intention  to  have  the 
F>ower  of  the  Federal  Government  used 
to  Invade  intrastate  business.  But  the 
Senate  rejected  that  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  That  is  correct: 
and  I  believe  that  the  rejection  of  the 
amendment  will  result  In  two  things: 
First,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
suggested.  Court  rulings  to  the  effect 
that  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
regulate  and  control  intrastate  com- 
merce; and.  second,  great  harm  to  the 
small  businesses  on  the  Main  Streets  of 
the  Nation. 

I  am  very  hopefiU  that  In  the  confer- 
ence, this  part  of  the  bill  be  deleted. 
Certainly  this  is  one  Instance  In  which 
I  cannot  In  good  conscience  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  decision  the  Senate  has 
reached.  If  I  am  one  of  the  conferees; 
I  state  that  frankly  now. 

The  pajTnent  of  fair  wages  is  an  en- 
tirely different  matter,  because  of  course, 
fair  wages  should  be  paid. 

But.  Mr  President,  in  view  of  the  way 
the  bill  now  stands,  I  believe  there  will 
be  great  difiQculty  in  the  conference. 
Furthermore,  if  this  provision  is  included 
in  the  conference  report,  and  if  the  con- 
ference report.  Including  this  provision. 
is  adopted.  I  believe  tlie  President  will 
have  every  right  to  veto  the  measure. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  "8-13- 
60 — A."  Inasmuch  as  the  amendment 
has  previously  been  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  ask  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  at  this  time  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESXDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered;  and  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sten- 
Kis  is  as  follows. 

On  page  20.  strike  out  lines  9  to  15,  In- 
clusive,   and    insert   the    following: 

"(10»  any  employee  employed  by  an  es- 
tablishment which  Is  engaged  within  the  area 
of  production  (which  shall  Include,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  clause  (3)  of 
section  7(b).  all  of  each  county  In  which  an 
agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity,  in- 
cluding livestock  and  poultry,  is  produced 
In  commercial  quantities)  In  handling, 
packing  storing  ginning.  Ajmpresslng  pas- 
teurizing, drying,  preparlr^  in  their  raw  or 
natural  state  or  canning  cf  such  commodity 
for  market,  or  In  maklnj^heese  or  butler  or 
other  dairy  products,  except  that  the  exemp- 
tion provided  in  this  paragraph  (10)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  establishment  within  such 
a  county  which  has  a  gross  annual  rolume 
of  sales  In  excese  of  $1,000,000  unless  such 
establishment  would  have  been  exempt  un- 
der the  provlalona  of  thla  paragraph  as  In 
effect  prior  to  the  enaotment  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1960;  or". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  has  to  do  with  present  law. 
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The  amendment  proposes  to  give  the 
words  "area  of  production"  the  original 
intent  of  present  law  as  it  pertains  to 
agricultural  and  horticultural  products, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  first  proc- 
essing of  such  products.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  cotton  it  would  pertain  to 
the  ginning,  baling,  and  compressing  of 
the  cotton  bales.  With  respect  to  vege- 
tables to  be  canned,  it  would  apply  to  the 
picking,  cleaning,  and  canning. 

The  original  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
exempted  workers  in  the  "area  of  pro- 
duction" engaged  in  this  field  by  the 
express  terms  of  the  law  but  left  the 
definition  of  "area  of  production"  up  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  law  clearly  exempts  these  workers, 
but  there  has  never  been  a  realistic 
legislative  definition  of  what  "area  of 
production"  shall  consist  of.  Congress 
wrote  into  the  law  that  it  would  be  de- 
fined by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
those  definitions  have  gradually  re- 
stricted the  areas  until  now  a  great  many 
first  processors  of  agricultural  products 
in  the  area  of  production  do  not  get  the 
benefit  of  what  was  the  original  intention 
of  the  Congress.  If  those  processing 
plants  happen  to  be  located  in  or  within 
1  mile  of  a  town  of  2.&00  or  within  3 
miles  of  a  city  of  50,000  people  or  within 
5  miles  of  a  city  of  500,000  people  or  re- 
ceive over  5  percent  of  their  business 
outside  a  narrow  radius,  they  do  not  re- 
ceive the  exemption  In  the  case  of  cot- 
ton gins,  many  of  them  moved  to  town 
25  years  ago,  before  there  was  electricity 
in  rural  areas,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit 
of  a  cheaper  form  of  energy. 

So  we  have  an  abnormal  situation  of 
the  law  providing  for  this  exemption,  but, 
as  a  practical  matter,  it  does  not  apply 
for  the  t>enefit  of  these  Eigricultural 
products. 

This  amendment  is  fully  explained. 
and  at  considerable  length,  beginning  at 
page  16380  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  Saturday,  August  13  of  this  year. 
The  substance  of  the  amendment  I  would 
proFKJse  Is  already  in  the  House  bill  and 
should,  therefore,  be  in  conference. 
Therefore,  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  the  difficulty  of  fully  explain- 
ing the  technical  application  of  this 
amendment.  I  wish  to  address  myself  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  rather 
than  asking  for  a  vote  on  this  compli- 
cated and  technical  matter.  I  point  out 
that  the  provisions  in  this  amendment 
are  already  in  the  House  bill,  and  that 
this  entire  subject  matter  will  be  in  con- 
ference. In  view  of  the  interest  in  this 
problem,  as  set  forth  in  the  statement  I 
have  referred  to,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  respond,  insofar  as  he 
can.  with  respect  to  this  matter  being 
considered  in  conference  and  the  possi- 
bility of  some  effort  to  consider  it  and 
see  what  can  be  done  with  the  House 
conferees. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  discussed 
this  amendment  with  me  on  many  dif- 
ferent occasions.  It  is  in  the  House  bill. 
My  concern  always  hsis  been  that  we 
would  take  out  too  many  people  who  are 
now  covered,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  anxious  to 
do  that. 


I  will  discuss  it  with  the  House  Mem- 
bers. I  would  not  be  able  to  support 
any  amendment  which  took  a  great 
many  people  out  of  the  present  coverage 
of  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi knows  that.  I  will  consider  the 
matter  carefully  and  see  exactly  what 
the  effect  will  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  statement.  I  want  to  empha- 
size to  him  that  the  practical  aspect  of 
this  problem  is  the  desire  to  have  a 
more  practical  definition  of  "area  of  pro- 
duction." It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
taking  someone  out  and  putting  some- 
one in.  but  the  present  definition  of 
"area  of  production"  as  defined  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  not  real,  it  does 
not  meet  the  practical  problems,  and 
it  does  not  comply  with  the  congressional 
intent. 

My  proposal  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
make  it  more  realistic  and  more  practi- 
cal. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  is  interested  in  this  matter,  as 
are  many  other  Senators. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Under  the  studied 
and  completely  unreasonable  limitations 
that  have  been  placed  on  various  busi- 
nesses in  my  State  under  the  "area  of 
production"  general  provision  in  the  act, 
there  have  been  more  injustices  accom- 
plished than  under  any  other  feature  of 
the  act  that  I  know  about. 

Unfortunately,  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  comprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  administrator  of  the  act 
and  his  field  agents  with  respect  to  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  workers  in 
many  instances  which  have  come  to  my 
attention. 

I  commend  highly  the  attitude  of  the 
distinguished  Senator,  and  I  hope  that 
in  conference  some  fixed,  stated  "area 
of  production"  definition  can  be  written 
into  the  law  so  it  can  be,  once  and  for 
all,  taken  away  from  the  administrator 
and  his  minions,  who  have  promulgated 
regulations  which  have  worked  cease- 
less hardships  on  agriculture  in  my 
State  and,  from  what  I  hear,  in  other 
States  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  speaks  with 
great  authority  in  this  matter  I  think 
we  can  qualify  him  as  an  expert  in  it. 

I  do  not  say  this  critically  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  but  here  is  a  case 
where  the  Congress  attempts  to  protect 
and  to  give  a  certain  exemption,  but  has 
never  really  defined  it,  and  has  given  the 
matter  of  determination  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  whereas  agricultural 
products  are  involved.  I  can  say  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  never 
been  pleased  or  satisfied  with  the  defini- 
tion of  "area  of  production"  because  of 
its  impracticality  and  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  carry  out  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  commend  the  Senator. 
He  has  been  most  devoted  and  dedicated 


to  this  matter.  In  fact,  he  has  been  in- 
defatigable in  endeavoring  to  wipe  out  in- 
equities and  bring  about  justice  in  this 
matter. 

As  the  Senator  has  so  well  said,  the 
situation  has  changed  considerably  since 
the  act  was  first  passed  some  22  years 
ago.  What  the  Congress  h.ad  then  an 
nund  as  to  what  was  described  as  an 
"area  of  production"  was  a  different 
thing  from  what  it  is  today.  It  is  en- 
tirely different.  The  law  should  be 
brought  up  to  date  to  apply  to  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  today,  and  not  as  it 
existed  22  years  ago. 

Mr.  STENNIS.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  think  the  absurdity  of  the  definition 
can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  if  a 
cotton  gin  is  located  in  or  within  a  mile 
of  a  town  of  2,500  people,  it  is  judged  to 
be  outside  of  the  area  of  production, 
even  though  it  is  surrounded  by  an  area 
that  grows  cotton  almost  exclusively.  It 
is  ridiculous  on  its  face. 

I  feel,  with  the  guidance  of  staff 
members,  as  well  as  Senators  who  are 
familiar  with  this  matter,  that  a  prac- 
tical definition  can  be  worked  out  in 
conference 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  M:  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ."^TENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssi-ssippi  in  this  very  fine  amend- 
ment It  is  needed.  This  definition  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  I  have 
had  a  great  many  complaints.  I  do  hope 
it  will  be  taken  t-o  conference  and  worked 
out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

As  one  wlio  has  worked  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  think  Congress  ought  t-o  stand  up 
and  writ-e  a  true  and  realistic  definition 
of  "area  of  production"  into  the  law- 
Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Senator  de- 
sires any  time.  I  yield  back  my  remain- 
ing time  on  the  amendment,  and  I  do 
not  request   a  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  withdraw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  \\TLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  the  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  pape  21,  line  20, 
after  the  word  "or"  it  is  proposed  to 
insert: 

Any  driver  or  driver's  helper  whose  com- 
p>ensatlon  Is  determined  on  the  basis  of  trip 
rates,  or  other  delivery  payment  plan,  and 
whose  regular  rate  of  pay  is  not  less  than  two 
times  the  minimum  rate  applicable  to  such 
employee  under  section  6:  or. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  30  secofra^.^,,^,^^^ 

Because  of  the  particular  nature  of  the 
delivery  in  certain  industries,  labor  and 
management  have  devi.sed  a  method  of 
pajTnent  on  the  basis  of  trips  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  hours  spent  in  delivery. 
This  has  certainly  worked  well  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  management  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  labor.  If  these 
people  are  included  under  the  terms  of 
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the  bill  ther'=  v.;:'.  b'^-  lor.g  and  difficult 
negotiations  m  an  effort  to  gear  their 
system  into  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Relatively  few  people  are  affected,  but 
this  is  very  important  to  those  few  who 
arf"  affected. 

I  have  d;pc!;??ed  the  amendment  at 
length  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  who  has  guided  the 
bill  with  .=i:ch  sk:!'.  and  distinction,  and 
also  with  the  distinsruished  majority 
leader.  It  is  my  impression  that  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  leader- 
ship. 

I  vleld  back  the  r<^mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  ^.!assachusetts  yield 
back  hi?  time' 

Mr.  KENNI:DY  Mr.  President.  I  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  The  people  we  are 
now  talk'.nt;  abo-;':  are  among  the  high- 
paid  workers  in  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  the  amendment  is  really  more 
beneficial  to  them  and  to  the  companies 
involved.  These  are  not  the  kinds  of 
workers,  under  these  kinds  of  situations, 
for  which  w^^  wish  to  make  the  task 
more  diff.cu'.t  I  accept  the  amendment 
or.  that  ba.s:> 

Th^  PREPIDINTt  OFFICER  Does 
the   Senator   yield   back  his  remaining 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  my  re- 
m  &  i  n  i  n  ^  t  im  p 

The  "presiding  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  th-:^  anv-nd- 
ment  peered  by  the  Senator  from  N"'.v 
Jer-ev    Mr.  WrLLiAMSl. 

Ihe  amendment  wa5  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  am-^ndm.ent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  wish  to  ofTer  is  not  printed. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  from  the 
bill  section  6' bM2»,  which  begins  on 
page  14. 

I  offer  an  amendment,  on  page  14  to 
strike  from  th^-  bill  section  6'b» '2K 

Th-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  the  line? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Line  12.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  line  12,  on  page  14. 
through  line  13  on  page  15.  I  offer  this 
amendment  for  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young;. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  inlor- 
matior.  :f  tl.e  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  On  page  14,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  12  through 
25,  inclusive,  and  on  page  15  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  lines  1  through  13, 
incluslvp 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Massac  hu-setti^' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Ten  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  language  of  the 
committee  bill  affects  industries  engaged 
in  the  first  processing  of,  or  in  canning 
OT  packing  periohable  or  seasonable  fresh 
fruits  or  vegetables,  or  any  agricultural 
or  horticulfiral  commodity  during  sea- 


sonal operations,  or  in  handling,  slaugh- 
tering, or  dressing  poultry  or  livestock. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  these  op- 
erations are  seasonal,  and  that  at  pres- 
ent there  are  times  fixed  during  which 
the  provision  requiring  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime  does  not  apply.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  committee  would 
reduce  these  periods  of  time,  so  that 
after  a  shorter  period  the  requirement 
for  additional  overtime  compensation 
would  become  effective  in  these  seasonal 
operations. 

As  all  of  us  who  live  in  agricultural 
areas  know,  a  great  many  of  these  small 
businesses — canning  businesses  and 
packing  businesses — have  a  very  difficult 
time.  They  are  seasonal  operations. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  the  employees 
at  these  plants  can  work  day  after  day 
on  a  regular  basis.  The  amendment  of 
the  committee.  I  think,  would  make  these 
operations  much  more  difficult  and  much 
more  expensive. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  purpose  of 
the  committee  in  changing  the  periods 
of  time  in  which  these  industries  are  now 
exempted  from  the  overtime  provisions 
of  the  law.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting we  go  back  to  the  present  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  M:  Piesident.  I 
would  oppose  that  amendment.  Under 
the  present  situation  there  are  14  weeks 
of  complete  exemption  for  these  Jobs 
and  there  are  14  weeks  of  partial  exemp- 
tion; in  other  words.  12  hours  a  day,  56 
hours  a  week.  We  felt  that  was  exces- 
sive However,  we  talked  to  the  Inter- 
ested parties.  I  thought  we  had  a 
general  consensus  that  we  would  reduce 
it  to  10  weeks  of  complete  exemption 
and  10  weeks  of  partial  exemption;  12 
hours  a  day.  56  hours  a  week.  I  think 
that  represents  progress.  Otherwise  we 
,  would  have  to  exempt  them  for  a  half- 
year  total;  for  3  months  to  have  no  min- 
imum wage  and  no  hour  limitation,  with 
60  hours  or  70  hours,  and  for  another  3 
months  to  have  12  hours  a  day.  56  hours 
a  week.  That  is  quite  a  bit  of  time  to  be 
out  from  under  the  coverage  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  or  the  Hours  Act. 

Our  compromise  In  the  present  bill, 
which  I  support,  is  10  weeks  of  complete 
exemption  and  10  weeks  of  partial  ex- 
emption. I  hope  the  Senate  will  sus- 
tain the  committee. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  when 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  en- 
acted this  special  condition  was  provided 
for  small  plants,  which  was  an  indica- 
tion that  the  committee  realized  the  diffi- 
culties these  plants  have  In  carrying  on 
seasonal  operations. 

In  the  small  towns  where  there  are 
packing  plants  for  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
peas,  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits, 
labor  is  usually  recruited  from  the  lo- 
cality. These  plants  have  an  extremely 
hard  time  existing.  I  have  seen  plant 
"after  plant  start  up,  financed  by  local 
capital,  and  go  out  of  business  in  2  or  3 
years.  They  are  swept  out  of  buslne.ss 
by  the  large  operations  of  the  big  can- 
ning companies. 

If  we  are  interested  in  small  agricul- 
tural busines^s.  many  of  them  supported 


by  farmers.  I  really  believe  that  this  sec- 
tion ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  COOPER      I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  One  of 
the  reasons  why  our  minimum  wage  laws 
are  so  objectionable  to  fanners  is  that 
there  are  small  processing  plants  in  many 
small  towns  throughout  all  agricultural 
areas 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber?  I  think 
this  is  an  important  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  Senators 
desiring  to  carry  on  conversations  will 
please  retire  to  the  cloakrooms 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Dur- 
ing the  harvest  season,  which  usually 
nms  for  2  or  3  months  in  the  summer- 
time, these  employees  will  work  long 
hours,  but  oflfsettlng  those  long  hours 
of  work,  in  the  wintertime  they  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do.  Their  employers 
usually  carry  them  on  the  payroll  and 
try  to  keep  their  businesses  in  operation. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  force 
these  small  processors  In  the  smaller 
to^-ns  out  of  bixsiness  or  make  it  very 
difficult  for  them  to  operate  their  plants. 
There  is  no  demand  for  this  by  the  em- 
ployees. It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy  1  should 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  part  of  the 
country  in  which  I  happen  to  live  is 
full  of  small  plants  of  the  type  de- 
scribed. Those  plants  provide  the  most 
desirable  employment  for  people  who 
wish  to  work  In  that  kind  of  employ- 
ment. In  the  small  towns  of  the  State 
in  which  I  live,  nearly  every  housewife 
who  has  a  domestic  servant  loses  her 
domestic  help  when  the  carmeries  are 
open,  because  those  workers  prefer  to 
work  in  the  canneries.  They  make  more 
money,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
in  my  State  we  pay  well  for  domestic 
help  because  we  are  always  competliig 
with  the  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other 
activities  that  entertain  tourists. 

No  housewife  can  hope  to  retain  any 
of  her  domestic  help  during  the  canning 
season,  because  those  who  do  such  work 
make  so  much  money,  and  they  want  to 
work  as  many  hours  as  they  can  because 
the  time  of  operation  is  not  great. 
Within  28  weeks'  time  one  canning  plant 
may  handle  several  different  kinds  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  berries.  They 
handle  highly  perishable  commodities 
which  must  be  processed  when  they  are 
ripe.  The  plants  must  have  sufficient 
workers  on  hand,  and  they  work  a  suffi- 
cient nimiber  of  hours  to  handle  the 
fruits  or  vegetables  at  the  time  they  are 
ripe. 

I  have  heard  no  outcry  about  this  ac- 
tivity but,  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
regular  exodus  of  people  going  from 
every  other  conceivable  place  where  they 
get  work  to  the  canneries,  the  packing- 
houses, and  the  preserving  houses  when 
the  season  offers  that  kind  of  employ- 
ment. 
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I  believe  there  is  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  someone — and  I  think  it  must  be 
someone  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Admin- 
istration because  those  in  the  Admin- 
istration have  never  been  sympathetic 
toward  or  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  agriculture  in  my  part  of  the  State — 
to  make  more  binding  upon  agricultural 
producers  and  workers  this  law  and  Its 
operation  I  warmly  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  because  I 
think  they  must  know  firsthand  some 
of  the  problems  in  this  field,  which  cer- 
tainly have  been  evident  to  me  through- 
out the  life  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  be 
able  to  send  this  amendment  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  accept  the  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  interest  in  it  of  my  friends, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
YoxTNG  1  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper  ! .  The  reason  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  amendment  is  this:  What  are  we 
talking  about?  Ten  weeks  without  any 
limitation  on  wages  and  hours.  Em- 
ployees can  work  70  hours  a  week  for  10 
weeks.  Then  there  follows  10  weeks  in 
which  employees  are  limited  to  56  hours 
a  week.  Before  they  come  under  this 
limitation,  the  Secretary-  of  Labor  must 
find  it  is  a  seasonal  job  anyway,  and  the 
second  part  of  the  definition  is:  "in  an 
industry  engaged  in  the  first  processing 
of,  or  in  canning  or  packing  perishable 
or  seasonal  fruits  or  vegetables. " 

I  say  Senators  ought  to  vote  on  this 
amendment  by  the  yeas  and  nays,  be- 
cause I  know  the  problem  of  the  people 
in  the  industry,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can 
agree.  The  Senate  must  make  the  de- 
cision on  whether  to  go  back  to  the  pre- 
vious language  providmg  for  14  weeks,  3 
months,  with  no  time  limit;  14  weeks.  3 
months.  56  hours.  That  is  a  long  week, 
too.     I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay  a  vote;  I  will  be  brief. 
These  plants  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
small  towns,  and  particularly  to  farming 
communities.  Many  small  communities 
and  farming  areas  are  trying  to  diversify 
their  agriculture.  They  have  formed  co- 
operatives of  various  kinds.  For  ex- 
ample, in  my  area  the  farmers  have  tried 
to  get  into  strawberry  and  small  fruit 
and  vegetable  production  in  order  to 
avoid  complete  dependence  on  the  basic 
crops,  which  are  often  in  surplus.  These 
cooperatives  are  formed  to  provide 
markets  which  make  possible  new  sources 
of  income  for  the  farmer,  Farmers  have 
established  small  packing  plants,  which 
provide  employment  and  a  new  local  en- 
terprise for  the  community,  and  those 
plants  have  a  hard  time. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said, 
the  people  in  those  communities  who 
work  in  the  plants  receive  good  pay. 
They  are  well  satisfied.  The  committee 
amendment  would  discourage  and  hold 
back  the  effort  to  diversify  agriculture 
in  many  rural  areas. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  order  to  correct 
the  Record,  the  language  about  which 
we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
was  not  suggested  by  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Administration,  but  is  the  language 
which  was  finally  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen] 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  not  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  this  year,  of 
course,  but  I  was  a  member  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  when  we  were  discussing 
the  bill,  and  the  basic  language  was  in 
the  bill  at  that  time.  It  may  have  been 
amended.  But  it  was  in  the  bill  when  it 
was  first  introduced. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  my  part  of  the 
country  where  fruits  and  vegetables  con- 
stitute a  major  product  of  agriculture, 
not  only  do  all  the  women  who  want  that 
type  of  work  in  our  area  work  at  this 
occupation  whenever  they  have  an  op- 
portunity, but  they  think  it  is  the  finest 
thing  that  comes  to  them  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  The  size  of  our  production  is 
such  that  women  flock  in  from  adjoining 
States  by  the  hundreds  and  even  by  the 
thousands  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  the 
more  hours  they  can  get  the  better  they 
like  it.  because  it  lasts  only  a  little  while 
and  they  make  more  money  than  they 
can  elsewhere. 

I  am  not  exaggerating.  This  will  be 
in  the  record.  It  can  be  measured 
against  the  fact.  They  come  down  by 
the  thousands  from  the  adjoining  States, 
and  we  are  happy  to  have  them.  They 
come  down  In  search  of  this  seasonal 
work  and  for  as  many  hours  of  work  as 
they  can  get.  because  it  fills  their  pock- 
ets. They  are  able  to  go  back  with  more 
money  than  they  could  obtain  with  the 
more  limited  time  operation  that  is  pro- 
vided by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena  tor  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  confirm 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said. 
The  fruit  and  vegetable  area,  in  the 
northern  part  of  my  State  particularly, 
is  not  a  large  industry'.  The  industry 
does  not  constitute  a  large  part  of  the 
economy  of  my  State,  but  there  are  a 
few  small  plants  that  process  spinach 
and  other  vegetables  and  fruits.  Work- 
ers come  from  all  around  the  area,  par- 
ticularly the  farming  areas,  for  a  short 
time.  They  want  to  work  all  they  can 
because  they  want  to  return  home.  I 
think  the  amendment  is  an  excellent 
one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
opponents  of  the  amendment  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  their  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr,  Cooper]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  a  division. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  di- 
vision is  requested 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  *, 
names: 

[No.  298] 

Aiken  Ervin  McGee 

Allott  Fong  McNamara 

Ahderson  FYear  Magnuson 

Bartlett  Fulbright  Mansfield 

Beall  Goldwater  Monroney 

Bennett  Gore  Morse 

Bible  Green  Morton 

Bridges  Gruenlng  Moss 

Burdlck  Hart  Mundt 

Bush  Hartke  Muskle 

Butler  Hayden  Pastore 

Byrd.  Va.  Hlckenlooper  Prouty 

Byrd.W.Va.        Hill  Proxmlre 

Cannon  Holland  Randolph 

Capehart  Hruska  Robertson 

Carlson  Humphrey  Russell 

Carroll  Jackson  Saltonstall 

Case.  N.J  Javlta  Schoeppel 

Case.  S.  Dak.       Johnson,  Tex.  Scott 

Chavez  Johnston,  S.C.  Smathen, 

Church  Jordan  Smith 

Clark  Keating  Sparkman 

Cooper  Kefauver  Stennls 

Cotton  Kennedy  Symington 

Curtis  Kerr  Talmadge 

Dirksen  Kuchel  Thurmond 

Dodd  Lausche  Wiley 

Douglas  Long,  Hawaii  Williams,  Del. 

D^^'orshak  Long,  La.  WllllAms.  N,J, 

Eastland  Lusk  Yarborough 

EUender  McCarthy  Young,  N,  Dak. 

Engle  McClellan  Young.  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum is  present.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr,  Coo- 
per] on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

Several  Senators  requested  the  y^as 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur- 
ray] and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  CMahoney]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illnesb. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
votmg.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings]  would  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

[No.  2991 
YEAS— 50 


Aiken 

Cotton 

Hill 

Allott 

Curtis 

Holland 

Beall 

Dirksen 

Hruska 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

Johnston.  S.C. 

Bridges 

Eastland 

Jordan 

Bush 

Ellender 

Keating 

Butler 

Ervin 

Kuchel 

Byrd.  Va. 

Fong 

McClellan 

Capehart 

Frear 

Morton 

Carlson 

Fulbright 

Mundt 

Case.  S  Dak 

Goldwater 

Muskie 

Cooper 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 
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Robertson 

Smathers 

Thurmond 

R\:-sell 

Smith 

Wiley 

Saitonstall 

Sparkman 

Williams.  Del. 

Schofppel 

Stennls 

Young,  N.Dak 

Scou 
1 

Talmadge 
NAYS— 46 

Anderson 

Gruenlng 

McGee 

Banlett 

Hart 

McNamara 

Bible 

Hartke 

Magnuson 

Burdlck 

H«yden 

Mansfield 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Morse 

Carroll 

Javlts 

Moss 

Case.  N  J. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Fastore 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Proxmire 

Church 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Clarlc 

Kerr 

Symington 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

Long.  Hawaii 

Yarborough 

Engle 

Long.  La. 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

LusJc 

Green 

McCarthy 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Hbnnlngs 

Murray 

OMahoney 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr  Pi-esident,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  moton  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  THURMONT).  Mr  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated  '  8- 
17-60 — E."  which  is  at  the  desk.  I  ask 
that  ;t  be  made  the  pending  business  and 
read  The  junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida LMr  Smathers',  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  Mr  Johnston!. 
and  the  junior  Sena'or  from  Mississippi 
fMr.  Stcttnis  '  are  co.-'ponsors  of  the 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecisl.attvk  Clerk  On  paee  22. 
between  lines  18  and  13,  it  is  propo.sed 
to  insert  the  following: 

I  10'  any  en".;,;  ve^-  '.  \  \'r^'.'\'  owned  and 
controlled  esrablishmen'.  e::gai?ed  In  the 
wiio'.esale  or  ou.f.  cli^tr'.buuon  of  petroleum 
produns,  ir  m^:e  •.:.a:i  75  p*T  centum  of  such 
establishments  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  !s  made  within  the  State  In  which  the 
establishment   is   r^ated;   or 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  myself  4  m^mute.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr  THURMOND  I  believe  I  can 
conclude  my  remarks  within  the  4  min- 
utes I  have  yielded  myself. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
merely  exempt  from  the  o\ertime  pro- 
vi.=;ior..^  of  the  Fair  L?bor  Standards  Act 
any  employee  of  a  locally  owned  ar.'i 
controlled  establishment  engaged  m  the 
wholesale  or  bulk  distribution  of  petro- 
leum product.'',  if  more  than  75  percent 
of  such  establishment's  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sale.s  i.s  made  within  the  State 
in  which  such  establishment  is  located. 

These  wholesale  and  bulk  distributors 
of  petroleum  products,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  oil  Jobbers,  are  primarily 
local  busine.ssm.en  who  acquire  these 
products  from  their  suppliers'  bulk 
terminal  in  the  State  in  which  the  job- 
ber does  basines.s,  and  sell  these  prod- 
ucts to  service  stations,  farmers,  and 
homeowners  m  the  State  in  which  they 


maintain  their  place  of  business.  Over 
80  percent  of  these  jobbers  have  gross 
annual  sales  which  amount  to  less  than 
$1  million,  exclusive  of  gasoline  excise 
taxes.  Approximately  50  percent  of 
these  small  businessmen  have  annual 
gross  sales  of  less  than  $250,000.  the 
amount  of  exemption  granted  to  gaso- 
line service  stations.  I  am  advised  that 
98.3  percent  of  all  the  oil  jobbers  in  the 
United  States  sell  their  products  only 
iri  the  State  in  which  their  place  of  busi- 
ness is  located,  thus  qualifying  by  any 
definition  as  local  merchants. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  the  provisions  of  section  3 
it>  '4»  of  this  bill  bring  these  oil  jobbers 
within  the  definition  of  an  "enterprise 
engaged  in  an  activity  affecting  com- 
merce," for  the  Department  of  Labor 
appears  to  have  taken  the  position  that 
the  employee  of  the  wholesale  or  bulk 
distributor  of  petroleum  products  who 
takes  delivery  of  the  petroleum  products 
from  the  supplier's  bulk  terminal  within 
the  State  and  delivers  these  products  to 
the  storage  facilities  of  the  wholesale 
or  bulk  distributor  is  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  The  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  stems  from  non- 
acquiscence  in  the  case  of  Mitchell  v. 
LiviTiQston  and  Thebaut  Oil  Co.  (256  F. 
Pd  757),  decided  by  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  on  June  30,  1958.  In 
that  ca.se  it  was  held  sc>ecifically  that  the 
interstate  movement  of  the  petroleum 
products  terminated  when  petroleum 
products  were  placed  in  the  refining 
company's  storage  tanks  and  that  no 
activity  of  the  oil  jobbers  was  in  Inter- 
state C(jmmerce.  A  rehearing  was  de- 
rued,  and  the  case  was  not  appealed  by 
the  Depaitment  of  Labor  Nevertheless, 
it  is  my  under.standinL:  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  still  takes  a  position  con- 
trary to  the  decLsion. 

Mr.  President,  almost  all  of  the.se  local 
oil  jobbers  now  pay  the  minimum  wage 
or  above.  These  oil  jobbers,  however. 
ar<|  engaged  not  only  in  the  wholesale 
handling  of  p>etroleum  products,  but  also 
m  aulk  distribution  to  ultimate  consum- 
ers, and  to  that  extent  constitute  a  retail 
operation.  These  bulk  dustributions 
take  the  form  of  direct  deliveries  to 
fanners  during  seasons  of  planting  and 
harvesting,  and  to  home  consumers  of 
fuel  oil  during  the  wmter  season.  Dur- 
ing these  periods,  many  of  these  oil  job- 
bers find  it  necessary  to  operate  for  long 
hours,  whereas  at  other  times  of  the 
year  their  work  is  accomplished  in  a 
normal  8-hour  day  or  less. 

I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
third  paragraph  on  page  27  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  discusses  the  na- 
ture of  a  locally  owned  and  controlled 
establishment.  The  independent  oil  job- 
'oer  comes  clearly  within  the  definition 
of  a  locally  owned  and  controlled  estab- 
lishment, and  should  be  accorded  treat- 
ment as  such.  By  means  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  do  not  propose  to  exclude  this 
local  merchant  from  coverage  under  sec- 
tion 3(t)(4)  insofar  as  the  minimum 
wage  is  concerned,  although  It  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  such  local  mer- 
chants should  not  be  covered  at  all  by 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  This 
amendment  would  only  exempt  this  local 


merchant  engaged  to  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent in  seasonal  business  from  the  over- 
time provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  bls  the 
amendment  is  drafted,  it  affects  com- 
paratively few  persons.  So  I  will  take 
the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dues 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  him? 

Mr.  THURMOND      I  do. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President.  I  do 
likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  fMr.  ThvrmondI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  question  of  final  passage, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  12677. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  H.R  12677. 
to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  to  provide  coverage 
for  employees  of  interstate  retail  enter- 
prises, to  mcrease  the  minimum  wage 
under  the  act  to  $1.15  an  hour,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
House  bill  12677  be  stricken  out.  and  that 
there  be  inserted,  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
text  of  Senate  bill  3758,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that,  according  to  the  best  mfor- 
mation  we  can  obtain,  the  bill  now  covers 
approximately  4.050.000  p>ersons.  or  less 
than  the  number  the  bill  covered  when  it 
first  came  to  the  floor.  Nevertheless,  all 
things  considered,  I  thmk  this  is  a  good 
bill,  and  I  beheve  it  will  make  a  real  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  many  hundreds  of 
thou.sands  of  persons  who  will  be  affected 
beneficially  by  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
bill  will  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  2  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND      I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  bill  is  passed,  I  wish  to  express 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  my  sincere  thanks 
for  his  very  fine  work  in  handling  this 
very  comphcated  piece  of  legislation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  not  only  have  we  done 
a  good  job  legislatively,  but  we  have  also 
learned  a  great  deal  about  labor  law.  So 
I  should  like  to  express  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  our 
very  great  appreciation,  not  only  for  his 
leadership,  but  also  for  his  instruction. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  one-half  a 
minute  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  al- 
most speechless  after  hearing  the  kind 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  deeply  appreciate  them. 

I  wish  to  express  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  fMr.  Kennedy],  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  my  very 
great  appreciation  for  the  many  courte- 
sies he  has  extended  to  all  members  of 
the  committee  at  all  timec  during  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  the  work 
on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  biU. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
I  could  Join  in  rejoicing  with  my  friends 
about  this  bill.  I  cannot.  I  cannot  vote 
for  the  bill  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  bill 
I  think  tliat  will  be  morp  readily  appar- 
ent as  the  people  who  are  affected  by  It 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  their  reac- 
tion to  those  who  have  sponsored  and 
vot<»d  for  it."  pftssjige 

Therf"  hHvp  been  some  mys  of  sun.'^hine 
•  h'  >u?h  the  rl  ix1«  a.'^  v><-  hav  pTreeded 
v;in  thf  coiisiderHtion  of  thi«  bill 

I  coni?r«tu)Rt»'  the  SfTiatnr  fTtm  Ken- 
tuck  .  M-  (•  .  -r^  :  me  Senator 
from  North  iHUc  .u  M:  Yotrjfcl  for  of- 
fering an  .onpndn  i-nt  which  was  help- 
ful, and  which  wil:  liPlp  both  prrx^.  .c^r; 
and  workers  in  he  vr  rta'  .p  ;.d  fruit 
ireas  nf  oi.-  N  ;*ion 

I  coneratula'p  the  .S*>natr>r  f:om  Ar- 
kan^a-s  I  Mr  Fulbrigmt  i  for  havirw  of- 
fered ;.n  arr.' ndn:'^nt  whii  h  n  ill  l  .ve 
son.'  ;  :  •'•.:,  .v:.!  :>  uef  tx)  small  umts 
in  hiKhly  neces-sary  mercaiiiut  establish- 
ments in  the  small  towns  of  our  NatK  n 
so  they  will  have  some  chance  to  coin- 
pete  with  the  great  monopolistic  mer- 
chants of  our  Natlon. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  AvrEF?;ov\  my  ri:<:tJn- 
guished  colleague  !M:.  SM.^THERs^  and 


the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr 
TmrnMom)!  for  their  success  in  having 
adopted  an  amendment  which  gives  some 
relief  to  hotels,  restaurants,  motels,  and 
automobile  dealers,  and.  finally,  the  ag- 
ricultural equipment  dealers  in  our  Na- 
tion, because  I  think  all  those  measures 
were  meritorious  proposals,  and  pro- 
posals which  give  relief— which  ought  to 
have  been  given,  however,  to  many  other 
businesses. 

I  am  glad  those  businesses  are  out  of 
the  bill.  I  am  glad  the  measures  I  have 
mentioned  have  been  adopted,  but  I  wish 
they  had  been  extended  as  generously  to 
a  great  many  other  businesses  in  our 
Nation. 

I  think  it  is  a  rather  sorry  record 
when  we  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  big  organizations  like  the  great- 
est hotel  groups — and  I  voted  for  that 
measure  because  I  was  trying  to  bring 
all  the  relief  we  could  to  as  many  groups 
as  possible,  into  the  bill — and  at  the 
same  time  give  no  relief  to  small  estab- 
lishments in  the  mercantile  business  and 
service  industries  of  our  Nation. 

I  think  It  will  be  pretty  hard  for  the 
Senate,  and  particularly  for  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill,  to  explain  why  some  of 
the  measures  that  are  in  it  have  been 
included  in  it. 

I  shall  not  weary  the  Senate  by  dis- 
cussing again  the  use  of  the  word  "en- 
terprise," which  brings  great  groups  of 
small  businesses  under  this  act  when 
they  are  doing  nothing  more  criminal 
than  working  together  to  try  to  meet  the 
competition  of  big  business.  I  have  al- 
ready discussed  that  subject,  and  I  shall 
not  repeat  it. 

I  shall  not,  either,  talk  about  the  defi- 
nition of  "business  affecting  interstate 
commerce."  which  I  think  is  a  very  bad 
standard  and  precedent  to  write  into  this 
bill  The  mere  fact  that  large  numbers 
have  been  included  under  the  commerce 
clause  by  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
in  other  fields  does  not  mean  anything 
as  to  its  legality  in  this  field. 

I  am  sorry  section  3it)  i4)  is  in  the 
L.i.i,  l>etaiise  it  Drmps  within  the  purview 
of  th!«:  art  ".  m!;iJon  workers  who  are  not 
in  bm  Du.«?irie.v;  but  in  small  businesses 
of  betv.  ■  SliSO.OOO  and  $1  rr.illion  in 
annual  volume.  Very  little  ha.s  been  said 
about  those  1  million  workers  t)ecausp 
it  ha-s  been  statpd  .«^  frequently  on  the 
tioor  and  ii.  the  prt  s.s  and  otherwi>p 
tiiat  mis  Dill  hits  at  big  bu.sine..ss  that  by 
the  mere  r-^ppiiiion  )f  ;.hat  .«;tat.ement.  a 
I'reai  many  people  and  ( ven  a  treat 
many  .Senator^,  have  .  ,me  to  be.ievp 
tnat  L"!  the  >a.se  Ii.  on*-  section  cf  the 
Dili  a  million  '-vorkers  from  businesses 
•Ahirh  w(  uid    M"   regarded   as  small    by 

■  tny    fair   standard,   are   irkcluded   uruler 

■  np  purv;ew  of  the  act  for  the  first  time 

1  sha  .  not  .ii.srus>  those  matter-^  m 
detail  1  ..:n  very  happy,  however,  that 
the  Rf  CORD  sliows  so  cieai iy  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  asking  by  ui.aiumuU5  \oice 
;uiy  serious  consideration  ol  t.ie  bill. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  fiom 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monboney]  failed  of 
passage  by  one  vote.  That  amendment 
would  have  preserved  the  Interstate  phi- 
lo.^ophy,  which  should  be  engrafted  into 


this  bill,  and  always  has  been — not  in 
its  fullest  meaning,  but  in  some  measure. 
The  Record  will  show  very  clearly  that 
the  Senate  was  as  evenly  divided  as  it 
was  possible  to  be  In  the  vote  on  that 
amendment. 

There  are  other  votes  in  this  connec- 
tion which  show  very  clearly  that  the 
Senate  is  not  as  a  group  for  this  bill.  The 
Record  shows  that,  in  order  to  beat  the 
Monroney  amendment,  it  was  very  clear 
that  certain  accommodations  had  to  be 
made,  which  were  spwDken  of  here  on  the 
floor,  under  which  the  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  hotels,  restaurants,  automo- 
bile dealers,  and  agricultural  equipment 
dealers  finally  took  place. 

I  do  not  criticize  that.  All  legislation 
in  a  controversial  field  is  a  matter  of 
compromise.  But  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  but  for  that  accommodation, 
which  did  same  good  for  some  limited 
businesses,  4nd  some  of  them  very  big 
organizations,  the  Senate  would  have 
impressed  upon  this  legislation  the  same 
requirement  in  part  that  has  alwaj-s  been 
in  this  bill — that  interstate  business,  to 
be  affected,  must  be  truly  interstate  busi- 
ness and  must  exist  in  more  than  one 
State. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill  will  have 
the  life  which  it  so  very  richly  deserves, 
that  is.  a  life  of  short  shrift,  when  it 
gets  to  conference,  if  it  ever  does. 

I  note  with  pleasure  the  great  differ- 
ence between  this  bill  and  the  House  bill, 
and  I  have  it  from  sources  that  are  re- 
liable, that  the  members  o!  the  House 
committee  which  considered  this  par- 
ticular measure,  who  will  sit  in  confer- 
ence, have  verj-  definite  ideas  that  are 
not  even  in  slight  accord  with  the 
philosophy  of  this  bill.  I  hope  the  House 
will  continue  to  take  the  wiser  course  in 
this  matter  and  will  insist  on  it. 

I  wanted  to  make  these  brief  remarks 
because,  in  my  judgment,  as  it  is  now,  the 
bill  represents  perhaps  the  greatest 
hodgepodge  of  any  bill  I  have  seen 
emerge  from  the  Senate  floor ;  and  I 
think  it  should  be  so  regarded  by  anj'one 
who  looks  at  it  with  any  det-ree  of  care. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  >ield? 

\!:  MO:.L.i.\D  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota 

Mr  CASC  of  South  Dakota  Mr  Presi- 
i1ent,  1  wish  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  constructive  »ay  m  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  ha.t  participated  in  de- 
rxate  rf  this  i  ..1.  and  particularly  at  this 
: ;m(  for  his  fine  .<;;immary  <"f  the  ."^itua- 
Don  that  iio»  exists. 

1  .^hall  not  vc  te  for  the  bill  In  ^:te 
^f  the  fact  thfit  certain  amendnBitnts 
h?vp  been  adopted  it  still  represents  an 
additional  b  .rden  placed  upon  the  rural 
.•^pTtions  of  the  country,  on  the  farmers. 
I  think  it  t^  ill  inrrea.<^  the  so-called  cost- 
pnoe  .squeeze  which  has  been  plaeumg 
the  farmers  for  some  year.<:  I  think  it 
will  cau.^e  further  difficulties  m  condi- 
tiorLs  under  which  busine.sses  m  the 
."^mailer  communities  operate  There- 
fo&e.  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill 

I  think  the  Senator  from  F.orida  has 
performed  a  distinct  service  in  the  sum- 
mary he  has  made. 
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M:-  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  distin- 
guisr.ed  Senate:-      I  v.pld  the  floor. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  president,  I  rise  to 
make  a  few  observations  about  the  bill, 
and  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  long. 
In  the  long  run,  we  cannot  serve  the  men 
and  women  who  work  in  the  small  enter- 
prises of  this  country  by  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  Government. 


In  the  proposed  legislation  violence  has 
been  done  to  the  concept  of  what  is  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  and  what  is  State  jur- 
isdiction. It  will  not  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  encouraging  enterprise.  It  will 
add  to  the  cost-price  squeeze  which  is 
faced  not  only  by  farmers  but  which  is 
also  faced  by  all  those  businesses  which 
serve  fanners  exclusively. 

Price  and  earning  indexes,  lOoo-SO 


Mr.  President.  I  have  asked  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  prepare  a  table 
on  price  and  earning  indexes  from  1955 
to  1960.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  table  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Annual,  19.Vi 


I.  Gross  nvernf!e  hourly  earnings  of  production  workers  by  industry: 

Mining ."...' 

Contract  construction : 

Manufacturing 

Durahle  goods - 

Nondurable  poods -^ 

Interstate  railroa<ls „ ., 

Local  railroads  and  buslines 

Telephone.. 

Telegraph •. 

(ias  ana  electric  utilities 

Wholesale  triule 1 

Ketail  trade .-..^ ■. 


Paid  full-time  civilian,  Federal  Government  emplovees. 

Classified 

Wage  board ; 

Postal...^. 


All  other. 


II.  Price  indexes: 

Consumer  Price  Index: 

All  items 

Food 

Housing 

Apparel 

Transportation . 

Medical  care ^g... 

Personal  care .i... 

Reading  and  recreation. 


Wholesale  price,  index: 

.\ll  commodities 

Farm  machinery ^. 

Iron  and  steel < 

Coal .^. 


$2.27 
Z6U 
1.88 
2.01 

i.n 

l.M 
1. 87 
1.82 
1.87 
2.10 
1.90 
1.90 


Annual,  1950 


12.  M 
3.12 
2  22 

•.•.3» 
2.UI 
2  M 
2.21 
2.18 
2.28 
2. 58 
2.24 
1.76 


FLscal,  1865 


Fiscal,  1950 


2.12 

X21 

2.08 

Z02 

2.a 

Annual, 

1955 

2.86 
2.«0 
2.50 
2.33 
3.19 


Annual,  1950 


1947-49-100 


114.5 

I1U.9 

120.0 

ltt3  7 

126.4 

128.0 

I1S.3 

10«.6 

124.  S 
118.3 
129.2 
107.9 
146.3 
150.8 
131.2 
118.5 


1947-4«- 100 


110.7 

123.2 
140.6 
IIH.  8 


119.5 
143.3 
172.0 
122.6 


'  February. 

'  The  projected  fiscal  1960  figures  were  derive<l  by  computing  the  increase  in  Federal 
Government  salaries  between  the  end  of  fiscal  1958  and  1959  and  adding  this  sum 
to  the  19.10  salaries      Thio  t«  basp«l  on  the  assumption  that  the  ingrade  and  upgrade 


195.V59, 
percent 
increase 


Latest.  l»fln 

(.March  unless 

otherwise 

si>eclfled  > 


+17  2 
+20.0 
+18.1 
+  18.4 
+  17.5 
+29.6 
+18.2 
+  19.8 
+21.9 
+22.9 
+  17  9 
+  17  3 


+  20.8 
+21.7 
+23.8 
+  15.3 
+21.3 


12.72 
3.31 

2  29 
2  45 
2.06 
'2  61 
2.29 
2.24 
2.28 
2.65 
2.28 
1.79 


Perrrnf 

lncr«<tt.'M', 

19&%  61) 


+8.8 

+6.7 

+7.7 

+4.0 

+15.7 

+17  8 

+  13.8 

+  11.2 


Projected, 
flacsligcoi 


2.63 
2.T4 
2.64 
2.94 
3.31 


April  1960 


126.2 
119.5 
131.4 
9 
I 

55.5 
132.9 
121.1 


-March  I960 


+  7.9 

+  16.3 

+22.3 

+  16.9 

— 

120.0 
145. 3 
170.5 
124.0 


+  19  8 
+27  3 
+21  8 
+21.9 
+20.  5 
+33  2 
+22  4 
+23.1 
+21.9 
+36.2 
+20.0 
+193 


^+2i  0 
+24.0 
+30.7 
+  15.8 
+25  8 


+10.2 

+7.8 

+9.5 

+5  0 

+  15.6 

+21.5 

+15.3 

+  13  6 


+8.« 
+  17,9 
+21.3 
+18.3 


adjustments  in  all  the  schedult^  but  the  wage  Iward  will  Ik-  the  same  in  IWt  nnd 
that  wage  board  employees  will  l>e  given  a  S-perwnt  wage  boost  as  in  1959. 

Sources:  Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtics  and  Civil  Senriw  CommiMion. 


Mr  CUR'nS  Mr  President,  this  table 
shows  that  full-time  civilian  Federal  em- 
ployees have  had  on  an  average  a  wage 
increase  of  24  percent  from  1955  to  the 
spring  of  1960.  This  table  was  prepared 
before  the  last  pay  raise.  Smce  these 
figures  were  compiled  a  pay  raise  of  7 '2 
percent  has  been  given  to  all  Govern- 
ment employees.  Those  wages  fixed  by 
the  wage  board  have  had  the  highest  per- 
centage of  increase,  the  postal  workers 
have  had  the  lowest,  but  the  overall 
average  is  24  percent.  Wages  in  manu- 
facturing have  increased  in  the  same 
period  of  time  an  average  of  21.8  percent. 
Interstate  railroads  have  had  a  wage  in- 
crease from  1955  to  the  first  part  of  this 
yrar  of  33.2  percent.  This  is  a  big  bill 
for  the  farmer  to  pay.  It  is  the  farmers, 
not  the  consumers,  who  pay  the  freight 
en  getting  livestock  and  grain  and  other 
products  to  market. 

Wages  in  the  telephone  industry  have 
increased  23  percent  and  telegraph  in- 
dustry  22   percent,   in  gas  and  electric 


I 


utilities  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
same  period  is  26  percent,  and  in  whole- 
saling and  retaihng  the  increase  has  been 
20  percent  and  19  percent  respectively. 

These  wage  increases  have  meant  price 
increases.  Prices  of  iron  and  steel  have 
gone  up  from  1955  to  March  of  this  year 
over  21  percent.  I  believe  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  farmers  of  America 
buy  more  steel  than  any  industry.  The 
price  of  f^m  machinery  has  gone  up 
during  the  same  period  almost  18  per- 
cent,^-^oal  has  gone  up  over  18  percent, 
and'^  the  wholesale  price  index  for  all 
commodities  is  up  8  4  percent. 

Transportation  has  gone  up  15  6  per- 
cent. Medical  care  has  gone  up  21.5 
percent,  qnd  so  on.  The  farmers,  along 
with  all  other  consumers,  continue  to  pay 
more  and  more  and  more. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation we  are  not  only  abandoning  the 
traditional  and  constitutional  provisions 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  jurisdiction 


of  the  Federal  Government,  but  we  are 
also  setting  in  motion  Increases  in  prices 
which  will  wipe  out  any  advantage  of 
real  purchasing  power  which  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  wage  earners  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  good  legis- 
lation It  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
rigid  constitutional  concepts  of  the 
country.  It  will  bring  forth  inflation, 
thus  making  a  mockery  of  increased 
wages  it  pretends  to  give  to  individuals. 
It  is  an  act  directly  against  rural  Amer- 
ica. It  will  add  to  the  costs  which 
farmers  must  pay. 

Not  long  ago  an  article  was  published 
in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  the  total 
gross  receipts  for  farm  products  in  Ne- 
braska had  reached  an  all  time  high,  yet 
when  one  reads  a  little  further  in  the 
article  the  same  survey  shows  that  the 
costs  of  oF)eration  increased  more  rap- 
idly and,  as  a  reoult,  net  income  was 
down. 
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The  causes  are  many — the  fiscal  posi- 
tion of  th!'  r.u;-i"v  whethe!-  v.  e  ::vp 
within  our  bucpf-t  M:;d  abuses  In  man- 
agement and  Ifibn;  w !  pv^.ypr  thr-y  ex- 
ist, thouph  for  tlie  most  pert  people  are 
honp.st  Lpei.-^lation  of  this  kind  Is  de- 
stroying small  business  in  America.  It 
Is  making  it  difficult  for  small  and  med- 
ium-sized farmers  to  operate 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  .^peaking  of 
the  marginal  farmers.  I  am  saying  that 
the  proponents  of  this  measure  today 
are  taking  away  the  dwindling  income 
of  the  farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  noth- 
ing we  say  will  change  the  scheduled 
passage  of  this  bill,  but  let  the  Record 
show  that  we  are  abandoning  the  very 
fundamental  concept  as  to  what  Is  In- 
terstate commerce,  and  let  the  RrcoRu 
also  show  that  we  are  not  extending  to 
working  people  or  to  anyone  else  any 
real  Increase  In  net  Income. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
even  though  this  bill  Is  not  everything 
many  of  us  would  have  liked,  even 
though  it  has  been  diluted  somewhat  In 
form  from  what  it  was  when  It  came  from 
the  committee,  nevertheless  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the 
23  million  people  now  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  the 
proposed  legislation  to  be  voted  on 
shortly  will,  if  passed,  add  approxi- 
mately 4  million  more.  In  other  words, 
a  total  of  up  to  27  million  American 
citizens  could  be  covered  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

There  have  been  some  deletions  from 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  There  was 
some  reduction  in  the  number  of  those 
covered  under  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment, for  which  I  voted,  but  for  which 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
author  of  the  measure,  sticking  to  his 
principles,  did  not  vote.  It  was  a  vote,  of 
course,  which  many  of  us  felt  Impelled 
to  make  because  of  the  implied  assump- 
tion that  this  was  the  only  possible 
alternative  to  the  Monroney  proposal. 

The  bill  has  received  full  and  fair 
consideration  It  is  a  difficult  bill  to 
understand.  It  will  be  a  difficult  bill  to 
adjust  in  conference. 

Contrary  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland] 
has  said — and  he  made  a  great  many 
contributions  to  the  debate — I  hope  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  will  see  to  it 
that  conferees  are  appointed  in  the 
House  and  that  through  the  due  legis- 
lative, democratic  process  this  measure 
wiU  be  brought  to  conference  and  the 
will  of  both  Houses  in  that  manner  given 
CMisideration. 

I  Lhmk  ihe  leaders  of  our  party — the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy 1 ,  the  author  of  the  bill ;  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas,  the  majority 
leader  IMr.  Johnson  1 — both  made  sig- 
nificant and  great  contributions  toward 
its  passage.  I  commend  them  both  for 
their  understanding  and  their  concen- 
tration on  the  possible  rather  than  the 
unattamable. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Hoi  LAND'  was  very  diligent  and  .«;pent 
t;mf  prof  tfih'.N   ;:.  making  his  points  and 


his  arguments  clear.  He  likewise  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  clearing  u-^ 
some  poorly  defined  aspects  of  the  meas- 
ure. On  the  other  side,  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Penn5Tlvnnia  '  Mr  Ciahk  ' 
and  New  Jersey  [Mr.  William*-  n^<ump(1 
the  leadership,  on  the  n^^'^t'^sary  oc- 
casions and  conducted  th^^msf  ivis  m  a 
statesmanlike  and  well-informed  man- 
ner. The  distinguished  .'^'^nnior  frr>m 
Arizona  fMr.  Goldwater  I  showed  him- 
self to  be  quite  statesmanlike  in  his  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  fi'--^;^!!*'  the 
fact  that  he  was  opposed  to  :t  all  the 
way  through. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  IMr. 
DiRKSEN]  who  likewise  made  a  great 
contribution  to  a  fair  and  full  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

I  am  surprised  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  passage  of  the  bill  8  days  after 
it  was  brought  before  the  Senate  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ( Mr. 
Kennedy]. 

I  had  thought  that  If  we  finished  this 
bill  by  the  end  of  this  week  we  would 
be  doing  well.  I  think  our  action  indi- 
cates what  can  be  done,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  extraneous  and  totally  unre- 
lated matters  are  brought  before  us  from 
time  to  time.  This  is  not  an  unconstitu- 
tional measure.  The  will  of  the  elec- 
torate through  their  representativp.s  in 
this  Chamber  has  been  worked  and  out 
of  this  has  come  on  the  whole  a  \  cry  f  air 
compromise  which  will  extend  the  act. 
give  coverage  to  an  additional  4  million 
people  and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
bring  about  the  fulfillment  of  one  of  the 
bits  of  unfinished  business  which  we 
came  back  to  attend  to. 

The  present  bill,  along  with  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty,  the  work  already  accom- 
plished on  three  executive  agreements  in- 
dicates that  we  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  already.  In  addition  to  that,  we 
have  a  public  works  bill.  Before  long  we 
shall  have  a  mutual  security  bill.  On 
that  basis  I  think  so  far  we  have  made  a 
very  constructive  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country. 

Before  I  close  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  on  so  many  other  instances 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  men 
of  this  country — and  that  includes  the 
farmer — has  again  made  a  significant 
and  worthy  contribution.  The  Senate  is 
extremely  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  the 
high  legal  and  legislative  ability  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsb],  and 
the  many  contributions  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made  will  long  be  re- 
m.embered  by  those  who  have  been  guided 
to  a  large  extent  by  his  advice  and  coun- 
sel to  bring  in  this  bill,  guided  because 
we  have  faith  and  trust  in  him,  guided 
because  he  has  the  ability  and  the  under- 
standing to  define  and  to  explain  many 
of  the  difficult  points  in  this  measure. 
On  the  whole.  I  think  the  Senate  has 
done  an  extremely  good  job  and  I  compli- 
ment every  Senator  in  this  body  because 
each  and  every  one  of  them  has  made  a 
contribution  of  merit. 

Mr.  CL-^RK  Mr  Preside  :U.  I  .should 
like  to  jo.::  ihe  .--enalcr  from  Montana 
in   the  comphmt mar.-   remarks  he  has 


made  abo,.;  disiineui-hec  Str.ators  uho 
>r>i>»f^*Hi  the  bill.  I  believe  they  stood  up 
:  ;■  :;.';r  convirtions  They  did  a  fine 
100  1  ret;rei  thai  a  ma.ioi.ty  ui  u.e 
-' -..a'.'-  :-  ;-.*xiut  to  conriude  tliat  they 
Mere  wroru;.  oecause  I  houoi  them  for 
their  adherence  t.o  principle. 

T^i:^  i*^  a  r  vxi  bill,  a  bill  hammciea  i  it 
-n  •/r.i-  a;:vi!  of  controversy  and  com- 
promise, a  bill  in  the  best  American 
tradition.  The  bill  should  be  viewed  in 
histoiical  perspective.  There  are  still 
some  Senators  who  can  remember  the 
days  when  Pranklm  Roosevelt  f.r.st  pro- 
;-)osed  fair  labor  standards  lepisiat.on. 
when  the  minimum  waee  was  only  25 
cents  an  hour.     They  know  what  prog- 


ress we  have  made  since  li 


time  m 


building  a  floor  under  the  misery  of 
American  workers  who  needed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Federal  Government  to 

give  them  an  opportunity  for  a  decent 
life  and  a  decent  living. 

This  bill  takes  a  long  step  forwaia  ui 
eliminating  poverty  in  cur  country  oy 
adding  4  million  more  .Americans  10  thp 
protection  pro\'ided  by  the  Fair  latxir 
Standards  Act. 

The  bill  is  in  the  tradition  of  our  i>arty 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  regret  that 
there  are  a  lew  members  of  our  party 
who  do  not  see  it  that  wa:-  i  thmii  liie 
overwhelmme  maiority  if  the  D*  mo- 
crats  in  the  ^^^nH'.e-  v.ill  .'^tand  by  their 
party's  platform  and  \o!p  for  this  eood 
bill.' 

I  pay  mj'  homage  and  tribute  to  ihe 
fine  Members  on  the  otht-r  .-..dt  uf  ihc 
aisle  who  in  a  few  mumeni.^  v.ih  caii 
their  votes  in  support  of  the  provL^.ous 
of  the  Republican  piatl\  rm.  vpkieft  ab 
pledges  X-o  mere  a.se  the  coverapo  of  the 
minimum  waee  law  by  several  mihion 
people.  I  am  sure  that,  ir.  a  bipartisan 
way.  in  a  few  momen:.<:  v.  e  .'hall  vote  to 
advance  American  civihzatit  1.  ^  Icw 
steps  farther  forward,  dto-iiia;  v.n,ii 
poi>pje  and  uol  with  t-hings,  putting  tine 
coiiSCipnce  of  tr.e  community  aiicad  of 
tht   economic.^  rf  U.e  rpactiorar-' 

I  hope  that  we  can  move  on  from  her^ 
In  the  days  ahead  toward  our  eventua; 
goal,  which  I  am  ^ure  is  a  bipartisan 
goal,  of  eliminating-  poverty  and,  as  I  say 
again.  establislL.ng  a  floor  beneath  which 
we  will  liot  permit  misery  to  siiik.  These 
things  are  more  important  than  the 
legalistic,  quasi-constitutional,  ancieni 
doctrine  which  I  believe  represents  an 
age  that  is  past.  The  bill  represents  a 
strong  step  in  support  of  the  age  th««t  is 
thronging  before  us. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed  b:v-  a 
resounding  majority  of  the  Senate.  I 
express  by  appreciation  to  all  our  col- 
leagues who  worked  so  hard  toward  this 
end  Ri^.d  acain  express  my  appreciation 
to  those  who,  in  the  best  of  faith  and 
with  the  highest  possible  principles,  op- 
posed it.  This,  I  think,  is  a  great  night 
for  the  Senate,  and  I  am  happy  to  pledge 
my  support  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  the  purpose  of  the  committee  in 
using  the  enterprise  concept  may  be 
made  a  part  of  the  legislative  history- 
on  this  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  t-o 
iihve  piii.ied  at  this  point  in  the  Recof.d 
a  statement  relating  to  the  proviso  quaii- 
tying  the  definition  of  the  word  enter- 
prise " 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proviso  Qualifying  the  Definition  of  the 
Word  "Enterprise" 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  committee  In 
using  the  enterprise  concept  to  bring  under 
the  act  large  retail  and  service  chain  opera- 
tions. However,  it  became  clear  after  dis- 
cussions In  committee  that  the  language  In 
the  definition  was  so  broad  that  It  might 
bring  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
the  operators  of  some  small  firms  simply  be- 
cause they  have  small  business  arrangements 
with  big  corporations.  For  example,  take 
the  Individual  who  operates  a  gas  station 
and  leases  the  station  from  Standard  Oil  Co. 
The  individual  Is  the  one  who  suffers  the 
loss  or  enjoys  the  profit  involved  in  operat- 
ing the  filling  station  and  there  Is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  he  should  be  covered  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  simply  because 
he  leases  his  filling  station  from  a  big  cor- 
poration. 

The  proviso  makes  It  clear  that  the  Indi- 
vidual running  the  filling  station  wouldn't 
want  to  come  under  Federal  regulations 
siiTvply  because  his  landlord  Is  Standard  Oil. 

There  are  other  situations  where  mer- 
chEints  agree  to  buy  certain  types  of  prod- 
ucts from  a  big  corporation  and  to  sell  only 
the  big  company's  product.  The  arrange- 
ment l3  mutually  satisfactory  because  the 
big  company  has  a  good  customer  in  the 
merchant  and  the  merchant  can  carry  a 
well  advertised  product  that  the  public 
wants.  It  would  be  unfair,  however,  simply 
because  of  this  arrangement  to  conclude  that 
the  merchant  Is  under  the  control  of  and  Is 
part  of  the  operation  of  a  big  company. 
Because  of  the  proviso  the  merchant  will 
only  come  under  the^  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  if  his  volume  of  sales  reaches  the  mil* 
lion  dollar  figure. 

There  are  still  other  groups  who  have  a 
difficult  time  competing  with  chalnstores 
and  they,  as  individual  merchants,  form  some 
type  of  organization  so  that  they  can  get  th° 
benefit  of  mass  purchasing.  If  they  don't 
do  this  the  chain  will  drive  them  out  of 
business  Each  one  of  these  small  stores 
enjoys  the  profit  or  suffers  the  loss  of  its 
operation  and  the  mass  purchasing  arrange- 
ment is  simply  a  device  of  cooperation  so 
that  all  as  individual  storekeepers  will  be 
able  to  keep  above  water. 

The  proviso  covers  still  another  situation 
such  as  the  Howard  Johnson  setup.  As  I 
understand  It.  any  one  operating  a  Howard 
Johnson  restaurant  has  to  take  a  loss  If  the 
business  folds  and  keeps  the  profits  If  the 
business  is  successful.  The  operator  of  the 
Individual  restaurant  simply  has  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  It  has  promised  to  use 
the  brand  name  and  restaurant  name  of 
Howard  Johnsoii.  and  it  purchases  the  prod- 
ucts used  in  the  restaurant  from  a  large 
corporation.  Whether  the  Individual  restau- 
rant operator  In  this  sltioatlon  comes  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  will  dep>end 
upon  whether  he.  in  his  own  establishment. 
does  a  million  dollars  or  more  In  sales  per 
year.  The  sales  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
products  used  In  the  restaurant  will  not  be 
comput«d  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  individual  restaurant  owners 
would  be  covered. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  definition  of  the 
word  "enterprise"  and  the  proviso  which  ac- 
companies It  brings  sharply  to  focus  the 
fict  that  all  of  the  arrangements  Congress 
wants  to  exempt  are  not  spelled  out  and 
>:aslcany  the  test  the  cotirts  should  employ 
lo  to  look  at  the  receipts  of  an  individual 
store,  filling  station,  restaurant  or  other  re- 
tall  or  service  establishment  to  see  who  takes 
from  the  receipts  the  profits.  It  should  be 
made  clear,  however,  that  some  big  chain 
grocery  operations  can't  evade  compliance 
with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  simply  by 


the  device  of  setting  up  a  series  of  separate 
corporations  If  control  of  the  entire  opera- 
tion or  profits  from  the  whole  operation  rest 
with  or  go  to  the  same  people. 

Mf.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  regret  that  I  cannot  support  the 
bill  in  its  present  form.  I  still  cannot 
put  my  stamp  of  approval  on  legislation 
that  goes  beyond  the  purview  of  the 
delegated  powers  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution,  of  course, 
gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce. 

From  time  to  time  Congress,  through 
appropriate  legislation,  has  regulated  in- 
terstate commerce,  but  it  does  not  grant 
the  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  in- 
trastate commerce.  I  am  totally  and 
completely  in  sympathy  with  those  who 
worle^  industry  and  receive  inadequate 
wage^  I  should  be  happy  by  my  vote 
this  evening  to  raise  those  wages,  pro- 
vided that  action  were  limited  to  the  pur- 
view of  powers  delegated  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  this 
body.  I  have  been  among  those  who 
have  complained  aCbut  the  usurpation 
of  power  by  our  F^ecieral  Government, 
and  I  cannot  cast/a  ^te  that  will  re- 
sult in  further  us^rpa^on  of  power  by 
our  National  Goverr>£fient  that  is  not 
authorized  by  the  Constitution, of  the 
United  States.  The  (bill  will  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  HoHse  of  Representa- 
tives. I  hope  that  in  t)ie  conference  the 
conferees  will  scale  it  (down  to  a  bill  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce.  If  it 
comes  back  to  this  l?ody  for  approval  with 
a  limitation  by  which  >t.  affects  only  in- 
terstate commerce  and  not  intrastate 
commerce,  I  shall  be  happy  to  cast  my 
vote  therefor.  I  for  one  am  unwilling  to 
cast  my  vote  for  a  bill  that  will  enable 
the  long  arm  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  reach  into  the  50  sovereign  States  of 
the  Ijjpion  and  give  them  control  of  com- 
merce that  originates  within  a  State  and 
terminates  within  a  State.  That  is  a 
power  that  has  not  been  delegated  and  is 
a  power  that  the  Congress  ought  not  to 
try  to  take  away  from  the  various  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
each  of  us  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
express  his  philosophy  relating  to  the 
bill,  and  I  surely  wish  to  commend  my 
colleagues  for  their  forthright  state- 
ments. There  is  obviously  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  constitutional  inter- 
pretation relating  to  the  bill.  There  is 
no  more  brilliant  and  forceful  advocate 
of  one  point  of  view  than  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  can  say  that  with 
all  sincerity.  He  surely  makes  a  fine 
contribution  to  our  deliberations. 

I  wish  to  mention  a  thought  which 
has  been  expressed  and  which  I  believe 
is  entirely  erroneous.  A  determined  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  place  the  blame 
for  the  diflficulties  of  our  rural  people 
upon  those  who  live  in  metropolitan 
areas  and  work  in  shops  or  factories. 
The  problems  which  American  farmers 
face  are  not  caused  by  the  fact  that  a 
worker  is  going  to  get  $1.25  an  hour. 
Few^  people  in  this  Nation  of  ours  can 
live  on  as  little  as  $50  a  week,  as  a 
breadwinner  or  alone.  That  is  not  an 
exorbitant  wage.    The  American  farmer 


is  not  asking  that  the  workers  of  Amer- 
ica be  treated  as  if  they  were  peons  or 
peasants.  The  American  farmer  is  ask- 
ing only  that  he  receive  a  fair  price  for 
his  production.  He  is  not  asking  that 
his  net  income  be  based  upon  the  low 
income  of  the  working  people. 

The  best  customer  of  the  farmer  is 
the  worker.  It  is  not  always  the  cor- 
poration executive.  The  man  who  is  the 
best  customer  of  the  producer  of  the 
food  and  fiber  of  America  is  the  person 
who  works  in  the  mine,  the  shop,  the 
factory,  or  in  transportation. 

I  am  rather  surprised  that  anyone 
would  say  that  $1.25  an  hour  is  too  much 
for  anyone  to  receive  in  any  job  any- 
where in  the  United  States 

If  the  American  farmer  had  parity  for 
his  production,  he  would  not  worry  if 
the  minimum  wage  were  $1.50  an  hour 

If  the  American  farmer  were  not  the 
victim  of  a  farm  program  and  an  admin- 
istration which  has  forced  the  farmers 
into  second-class  economic  citizenship, 
he  would  be  here  lobbying  for  the  bill. 
The  farm  people  are  not  seeking  to  have 
their  prosperity  taken  out  of  the  misery 
of  other  people.  Our  farmers  ask  for 
fair  prices,  and  parity  of  income.  They 
are  entitled  to  it. 

I  represent  one  of  the  biggest  farm 
States  in  the  Union.  I  can  say  that  the 
farmers  of  Minnesota  are  not  asking  the 
people  of  Minnesota  who  work  in  stores 
or  in  hotels  or  in  the  automobile  indus- 
try or  in  laundries  to  be  paid  less.  We 
want  people  to  be  able  to  drink  the  milk 
which  our  dairies  produce.  When  peo- 
ple receive  low  wages,  they  do  not  drink 
milk;  they  consume  less. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?^- 

Mr  HUMPHREY    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  those  who  work  for  a  living 
are  those  who  purchase  the  products 
produced  on  our  farms.  The  prosperity 
of  one  is  dependent  uE>on  the  other.  I 
serve  with  the  able  Senator  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
I  know  of  his  dedication  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
what  the  average  hourly  income  of  the 
farmers  of  America  is'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  hourly  income 
of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  today  is 
under  60  cents  an  hour 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  if 
the  farmer  worked  for  anyone  else,  he 
would  be  put  in  jail  for  violating  the 
wage-and-hour  law;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  answer  is  for 
this  Congress  and  this  administration  to 
give  the  farmer  a  fair  income  standard. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  others  have 
championed  that  cause.  We  have  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  fair  prices  and  parity 
of  income  for  agriculture.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  when  we  lift  one,  we  should 
hold  the  other  down.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  justification  for  holding  one 
down  is  in  holding  another  down. 

I  long  for  the  day  when  the  same  kind 
of  fair  standard  for  farmers  will  be 
passed  in  the  Senate  as  is  advanced  for 
all  workers.  I  have  a  feeling  that  a  fair 
income  standard  for  farmers  will  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  person  in  the  Senate  who 
brought  the  pending  bill  to  the  Senate, 
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the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
KiNNKDYl.  Agriculture  will  be  given  its 
fair  price  and  income  program. 

I  have  listened  to  what  the  bill  may 
do  to  the  small  businessman.  My  col- 
leagues must  be  bored  by  my  telling  them 
that  I  know  something  about  small  busi- 
ness. I  do.  I  am  proud  of  it.  It  is  not 
theory.  I  speak  from  actual  experience. 
I  come  from  a  family  which  has  been  in 
small  business  for  over  50  years.  It  is  a 
good  business.  We  never  made  profit 
from  anyone  who  was  paid  le&s  than  a 
living  wage.  It  is  not  possible  to  operate 
a  business  today  with  low  income  cus- 
tomers. Business  profit  is  based  on  a 
high  standard  of  living  for  all  Americans. 

If  some  Members  of  Congres  were  as 
concerned  over  the  rise  in  interest  rates, 
which  really  chokes  small  business,  as 
they  are  over  the  rise  in  the  minimum 
wage,  and  were  as  concerned  over  the 
rise  In  transportation  rates  as  they  are 
over  a  slight  rise  in  the  minimum  wage, 
perhaps  we  would  have  less  difficulty  in 
this  country  today  for  our  independent 
businessmen  and  our  farmers  I  have 
opp>osed  these  fantastic  increases. 

America  will  never  be  in  trouble  for 
paying  the  great  bulk  of  its  citizens  a 
fair  wage.  I  have  seen  very  few  work- 
ers who  are  paid  $1.25  an  hour  enjoying 
their  vacation  on  the  Mediterranean  or 
in  the  Caribbean  on  a  yacht.  They  are 
lucky  to  get  a  rowboat  in  northern 
Minnesota. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  can  sup- 
port the  bill.  I  only  wish  it  were  a  better 
bill.  I  have  the  feeling  that  the  day  will 
come  when  we  will  do  better.  However, 
we  know  that  in  legislation  we  do  not 
always  receive  what  we  seek.  We  were 
compelled  to  compromise  on  this  bill. 
That  is  progress,  constructive  progress, 
reasonable  progress,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  need  of  retailers  and  small 
business  under  a  million  dollars.  When 
anyone  talks  to  me  about  small  busi- 
ness, that  is  what  I  mean  by  .small  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  mean  business  above 
that. 

I  believe  this  is  a  fair  bill,  and  I  am 
happy  to  vote  for  it.  I  commend  those 
who  brought  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  accord  with  the  wage  provisions  in 
the  bill  I  am  in  accord  with  the  objec- 
tive to  extend  the  coverage.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  expre.ssing  my  approval  of 
the  contemplated  rise  in  the  wages,  and 
the  expansion  of  the  coverage. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  vote  for 
the  bill.  If  I  were  convinced  that  the 
limitation  now  fixed  in  the  bill  would 
continue  in  the  future,  I  would  vote  for 
the  measure. 

The  present  provisions  are  that  all 
businesses,  manufacturers,  and  enter- 
prises in  the  United  States  shall  have 
placed  upon  them  the  harness  of  Fed- 
eral Government  direction,  except  those 
which  do  a  volume  of  business  which 
is  less  than  $1  million  I  would  go  along 
with  that,  if  I  could  be  assured  that  it 
would  be  the  level  at  which  the  qualifi- 
cations would  remain 

I  predict  that  m  1961  v.e  will  be  flpht- 
ing  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  qualifica- 
tion below  a  million  dollars  I  think 
that  is  inevitable. 


I  pose  this  question  for  my  colleagues: 
Will  the  qualification  remain  at  a  million 
dollars?  If  Congress  can  take  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  million  dollars, 
what  will  prevent  it  from  reducing  the 
amount  to  $500,000.  to  $250,000,  or  even 
to  $10,000.  if  Congress  so  desires? 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monroney  1  would  have 
covered  3,800.000.  The  bill  in  its  present 
status  will  cover  4  million.  The  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
MoNRONEY]  had  within  it  a  relationship 
to  the  constitutional  provisions  of  the 
interstate  commerce  clause.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  act  would  apply  only  when 
the  operator  was  situated  in  two  or  more 
States. 

My  query  is:  Why  has  it  been  insisted 
that  the  definition  should  be  "commerce" 
or  "business  affecting  commerce"?  Why 
has  that  been  insisted  upon?  Why  has 
not  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  been  accepted?  To  me,  the 
answer  is  simple.  The  proposal  as  it  is 
now  contained  in  the  bill  has  fixed  a  new 
philosophy,  and  it  has  placed  Congress  in 
a  position  to  take  increasing  control  over 
every  businessman,  every  little  entre- 
preneur, within  the  country. 

I  come  to  another  thought.  The  Sen- 
ate, thinking  honestly  and  genuinely,  did 
not  subscribe  to  the  definition  contained 
in  the  bill  that  all  businesses  shall  be 
covered.  The  count  which  was  taken 
and  the  estimate  that  was  made  while 
the  Monroney  amendment  was  being 
considered  indicated  that  the  Monroney 
amendment  would  carry.  What  hap- 
pened? In  order  to  place  the  harness  of 
Congress  upon  all  businessmen,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  exempt  the  hotels  of 
the  country  and  the  automobile  sales- 
men, the  motel  operators,  and  the  restau- 
rant operators,  as  well.  Let  us  examine 
that  subject  for  1  minute. 

The  argument  is  made  that  we  will 
protect  the  worker  against  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  employer.  We  will  do  this 
because  the  workers  are  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce  when  they  are  con- 
nected with  something  which  eventually 
gets  into  the  flow  of  commerce. 

I  need  not  mention  the  Hilton  Hotels, 
the  Statler  Hotels,  the  Sheraton  Hotels. 
How  can  their  operations  be  genuinely 
and  honestly  exempt?  The  little  hard- 
ware storekeeper  in  Tennessee  or  Ohio 
will  be  covered  by  the  bill.  He  operates 
within  the  State.  The  large  hotels,  op- 
erating in  every  large  State  of  the  Union, 
and,  I  venture  to  say,  doing  $200  million 
worth  of  business  a  year,  have  been 
exempted.  Why  have  they  been  ex- 
empted? That  was  the  only  way  in 
which  the  bill  could  be  passed. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  de- 
clared that  this  has  been  an  accommo- 
dation. Perhaps  I  have  not  been  in  the 
Senate  long  enough  to  adopt  that  con- 
cept of  decent  approach.  I  cannot. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Judge  Lusk,  can. 

Mr.  LUSK.    No;  I  carmot. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
that  approach  as  a  proper  method  of 
having  legislation  passed. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Ket-atver  offered  an  amendment  to  ex- 
clude one  l:tUe  la'andry  operator  m 
Tennessee.     He  said   to  me   later.     My 


amendment  was  improperly  drawn.  If  I 
had  included  all  laundry  operators.  I 
probably  would  have  got  them  out  of  the 
bill." 

I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
"You  made  a  mistake.  You  could  have 
got  the  laundry  enterprise  out  if  you  had 
said,  'I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  Mon- 
roney amendment  if  laundry  operators 
are  not  excluded."  " 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  voted  to 
tabic  the  Monroney  amendment.  If  he 
had  made  the  threat  that  he  would  vote 
not  to  table,  he  would  have  succeeded  in 
having  his  amendment  adopted. 

Senators  have  asked  me  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  I  simply  cannot  do  :t 
when  I  know  that  I  would  be'  driving  the 
p>egs  which  next  January,  when  we  meet 
again,  will  result  in  a  proposal  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  people  qualifying 
under  the  law. 

To  my  fellow  citizens  back  in  Ohio,  I 
say  that  I  favor  the  SI. 25  proposal.  I 
favor  the  expansion  of  the  number  of 
personnel  covered  under  the  legitimate 
constitutional  provisions.  That  could 
have  been  done  by  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment. There  would  have  been  3.800.000 
covered  under  that  amendment,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  4  million  under  the  bill 
as  it  came  before  us. 

To  my  fellow  citizens.  I  say  that  I  can- 
not subscribe  to  this  typ>e  of  operation. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position,  in 
1961  and  1962.  when  we  shall  meet  again, 
of  having  it  said  to  me  "The  principle 
has  been  established.  All  businesses  are 
covered  by  the  law  except  those  doing  a 
volume  of  less  than  $1  million.  But  that 
amount  will  be  reduced." 

When  the  effort  is  made  to  reduce  that 
amount.  I  do  not  want  to  have  stripped 
myself,  tonight,  of  my  armor  to  fight  that 
prop>osal  when  it  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Reluctantly.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
measure.  I  had  intended  to  say  that  I 
would  vote  for  it,  hoping  that  the  com- 
mittee would  rectify  this  wrong  and 
adopt  the  Monroney  amendment  I  tried 
to  rationalize  the  situation.  Pi-obably  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  me  political- 
ly, but  I  simply  could  not,  in  reason  and 
in  conscience,  bring  myself  to  the  posi- 
tion where  I  would  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  R'esident.  23 
years  ago  the  Senate  was  considering 
a  court-packing  proposal.  The  year  was 
1937.  It  was  rolled  back  because  there 
was  a  great  response  from  the  country 
that  certainly  registered  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  even  if  it  were  not 
needed. 

I  was  in  the  House  at  that  time  I 
received  many  letters.  They  raised  the 
inquirj':  "How  do  you  account  for  this 
action  by  the  US   Senate?" 

I  said.  "The  accounting  you  will  find 
in  the  hearts  and  mmds  and  in  the 
reverence  of  the  little  people  of  the 
country." 

The  House  of  Representatives  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  bill  But  I  recall 
the  letters  that  came  to  me  then — letters 
scrawled  on  pieces  of  wrapping  paper, 
letters  that  must  have  been  written  with 
stub  pencils  lifted  out  of  comb  cases. 
letters  written  on  tables  m  humble 
kitchens. 
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I  recall  when  one  housewife  wrote: 
Dear  Ma    DiRK^r-tN  .   Please  don't  let  them 

pnk  '.^.e  cort 

And  she  jpelleti  the  words  '  p-a-k"  and 
•c-o-r-t.  '  She  ccuid  not  spell  ven'  well. 
Mr.  President,  but  in  her  heart  was  a 
great  reverence  for  the  funcamenta;  in- 
stitutions of  this  country. 

And  becau.^e  of  that  great  welispnng 
of  reverence  in  the  hear'<  of  me  people 
of  the  Nation,  that  propc«>e<l  step  never 
did  eventuate. 

Mr.  President,  tliat  profound  feeling  is 
strong  at  all  tunes  m  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  of  America,  because 
they  understand  what  was  meant  when 
on  sacred  parchments  it  was  written: 

Remove  not  the  ancient  Undmarkjs  which 
your  fathers  n.ive  -ex.. 

Long  ago.  Mr.  President,  the  Pounding 
Fathers  of  this  Nation  set  a  great  land- 
mark. Next  month  will  be  the  173d  an- 
niversary of  the  siunins  of  the  Constitu- 
.  tion  and  its  utterance  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  When  the  Pounding 
Fathers  left  Independence  Hall,  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  that  day.  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  delegates  to  the  ConvenDon  said. 
"Dr  Prankhn.  what  have  you  given  us?" 
The  Kreat  F^ankhn.  venerable  and  wise, 
replied.  "A  republic,  if  you  can  keep  it." 

Since  that  time  the  gre«t  -hallenge 
has  been  whether  in  our  time  .vf^  -hali  be 
appropriate  trustees  an:  ^f-'.ards  for 
the  people  under  the  repr->e:uative  sys- 
tem of  our  republic. 

Mr  Pre.'^ident.  that  is  why  T  shall  vote 
as.:au..st  thi.s  bill.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
tell  any  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
what  is  his  duty  or  what  is  his  respon- 
sibility. I  must  concern  myself  with 
attempting  to  dischart'p  my  OA^n  duty 
and  my  own  responsibility  as  besi  I  can 
I  shall  V3te  asrainst  the  bill  because  I 
will  not  vote  to  remove  that  ancient 
landmark.  I  will  not  do  anything  which 
would  result  in  impairing  the  oldest  writ- 
ten Constitution  under  God"-  canopy  of 
heaven,  because  ':.at  Con.~:itutio:i  is  one 
of  beautiful  balance  that  accounts  for 
the  progres.-  And  weil-bein:,'  of  our  srfat 
country,  ^he  ^'r^atest  courirv  o:.  lie  fare 
of  the  earth. 

How  beautifully  did  'he  Pound:  n? 
Fat.'iers  consummate  :hp.*  C'ln.stitut! :>n — 
first,  as  berw>  ■  n  the  larsje  States  and 
the  small  S:ates.  We  are  aware  of  the 
fiffht  which  occurred  in  the  convention 
betwe-'-n  the  df  lecat'S  from  Rhode  Iland 
and  the  dele  ates  from  Viram.a  b* f.veen 
the  de>Ea:es  from  Delaware  and  the  del- 
eira:-'".';  fr  m  Mas.'^aci.usetts.  How  was 
ir.a'  (1.:'::^  ..•;.  ;•  /.-■.;  It  was  resoived 
by  the  creation  of  two  legislative  bodies, 
instead  o:  one  The  Pounding  Fathers 
provided  for  esta:jiishmei.:  of  t^.•  Senate, 
in  which  each  Statt  would  have  two 
Members:  and  the  Foundir."  Fai/.e: - 
provided  that  the  reprf.sentati'  a  of  a 
State  in  the  Senate  could  not  be  de- 
creased, except  by  consent  of  the  State 
concerned. 

Then.  Mr  Presidenv  tr.-'  Founding 
Fathers  set  up  the  House  oi  Lo'e.'^enia- 
tives  on  a  popular  and  numerical  oasis. 

Then  in  the  Constitution  they  p:  ovided 
that  no  law  cou.d  be  consummated  intil 
It  had  the  approval,  not  of  one  of  the 
leg. sla Live  b'xl.es,  but  of  both.    That  pro- 
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vision  was  one  of  the  balancing  provi- 
sions included  in  the  Constitution. 

The  Founding  Fathers  provided  for  a 
6-year  term  for  each  of  the  Membei-s  of 
this  body,  and  they  made  it  a  continuing 
body — although  some  disagree.  They 
provided  for  a  4 -year  term  for  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Nation,  and  for  a  2-year 
term  for  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  They  did  that  because 
they  also  gave  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  right  to  pass 
revenue- raising  bills,  and,  thus,  the  right 
to  place  great  burdens  upon  the  people. 
Therefore,  by  means  of  the  provision  for 
a  2-year  term  for  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Pounding 
Fathers  gave  the  people  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  their  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  office.  If 
they  chose  to  do  so. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  also  provided 
in  that  great  instrument  that  bills  pa.-sed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  would  not 
go  into  effect  until  they  received  the 
written  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  provided  that  If 
he  approved  a  bill,  he  would  have  to 
sign  it:  that  if  he  did  not  approve  a  blh, 
he  could  return  it.  without  his  signature. 
to  the  Congress,  along  with  a  ve^  mes- 
sage: and.  under  the  Constitution,  there- 
after the  Congress  would  consider 
whether  it  would  support  or  whether  It 
would  override  the  President's  veto. 

Another  of  the  provisions  was  that 
even  though  the  Congress  passed  a  bill 
and  the  President  signed  it,  if  perchance 
the  bill  circumvented  the  Constitution, 
such  a  legislative  measure  could  be 
rendered  unconstitutional  and  null  and 
void.  That  provision  of  the  Constitution 
was  made  under  the  guidance  of  the 
ereat  John  Marshall,  one  of  £he  great 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Suprernf  Court  of 
our  Nation.  ,/ 

Always,  Mr.  President,  a  ^ne  balance 
was  preserved  by  means  oil  all  those 
provisions. 

Other  balances  were  also  provided  for. 
The  Pounding  Pathers  included  In  the 
Constitution  a  provision  that  certain 
powers,  but  no  more,  are  delegated  to 
the  Central  Government.  Those  powers 
are  the  only  ones  the  Central  Govern- 
ment has.  This  Government  has  no 
power  or  authority  except  that  given  It 
by  the  Pounding  Pathers  in  1787.  They 
set  limits.  They  said  that  all  powers 
other  than  thofe  expressly  delegated  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  are  reserved  to  the  States,  and  to 
the  people.  That  express  provision  was 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution  because  of 
suspicion.  They  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  Old  World  They  knew  the 
history  of  kingship  and  the  history  of 
divine  right  and  the  history  of  dictator- 
ship. So  they  said.  "We  reserve  these 
powe-s  to  the  States,  and  to  the  people  " 
A.s  a  result,  the  only  powers  the  Central 
Government  enjoys  are  the  specific  ones 
written  out  in  language  which  one  can 
read  and  understand.  Those  powers,  and 
no  morp  a:e  delegated  to  the  Central 
Governmei.t. 

The  suspicions  of  those  who  wrote  the 
Constitution     wee     we'.':     founds-!      Mr 
Pre.sident.    When  we  consider  the  num- 
ber of  countr:es  that  i.ave  g^ne  d^wn  to 
otiscurity  and  d:eamless  duf    we  realize 


very  clearly  how  well  those  who  wrote 
our  Constittition  did  their  work. 

Mr.  President,  ts  there  any  better  lab- 
oratory, is  there  any  better  experiment 
station  for  government,  than  at  the  grass 
roots,  where  the  people  are  close  to  It — 
not  1,000  miles  away,  not  2,000  miles 
away,  but  so  close  that  they  can  keep 
the  Goverrurent  fully  responsible? 

In  the  course  of  all  that  contriving — 
inspired,  as  I  believe — the  Pounding 
Pathers  wrote  a  commerce  clause.  They 
provided  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  have  power  to  regulate  commerce 
between  the  States.  That  provision  has 
been  respected  from  that  day  virtually  to 
this  generation  But  now  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  provision  eroded;  we  are 
begmnlng  to  see  it  leached  away 

Is  an  uprising  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple required — a  quiet  uprising,  without 
force,  without  violence — in  order  to  roll 
back  the  things  we  do? 

Let  me  give  an  example;  Under  the 
skilled  tutelage  of  lobbyists  and  the 
forces  which  were  operative  at  that  time, 
the  18th  amendment  was  written  Into 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  was  the  first  time  that  a  stop-and- 
go  signal  was  erected,  not  against  Gov- 
ernment, but  against  the  people.  Until 
that  time,  every  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution was  In  the  nature  of  a  warning 
to  the  Government:  "Thus  far.  but  no 
farther" 

Jefferson  came  back:  and  In  17W  he 
urged  and  pushed  for  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  does  not  provide  that 
the  people  shall  do  this  or  sJiall  do  that 
Instead  the  Bill  of  Rights  provides  that 
the  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting the  abridgement  of  freedom. 
No  inhibit lorLs  were  placed  on  the  peo- 
ple. Instead,  the  inhibitions  were  placed 
on  the  Government.  When  we  departed 
from  that  pattern,  and  Included  the 
18th  amendment,  and  provided  that 
there  should  be  no  trmnsportation  erf 
beverages,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  that 
amendment  lasted  for  a  while;  but  It  is 
no  longer  in  the  Constitution.  becAUw 
the  peofrfe.  by  their  oun  vote  and  be- 
cause of  their  own  discernment,  finally 
took  It  out 

That  was  the  one  classic  tin,»>  when. 
instead  of  placing  inhibition.^  .jx  i.  tKiv- 
emment.  we  placed  them  on  the  people: 
and  they  repealed  it  a.s  a  result  of  the 
force  and  mfluencc  that  they  exercised 
in  every  comer  of  the  land  to  bnng  to 
an  end  that  restncUon  upon  their  hb- 
erties. 

That  i.s  the  beautiful  balance  we  have, 
and  today  we  are  trifling  with  it.  One 
need  only  read  the  langijage  of  this  bill 
to  be  disturbed.  It  is  not  a  questicai. 
with  me,  ol  $1.15  or  $1.05  or  $1  25  That 
is  not  my  concern.  I  can  go  along  wnth 
almost  any  mooey  amouiit.  I  like  tiie 
original  approach  between  emplcr  er  and 
employee,  but  we  go  infinitely  further. 

Then  we  have  this  amazing  definition 
in  the  bill: 

"Activity  affecting  commerce"  includes  »ny 
activity,  buaineaa.  or  indtiatry  In  oonunercc 

or  necessary  to  commerce  or  to  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for.  or  the  distribution  of  goods 

In,  commerce. 

I  sav  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  when 

txie  committee   print  was   before  us  in 
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committee  it  went  further  than  that,  be- 
cause it  contained  language  which  re- 
ferred to  "Goods  that  were  in  compjeti- 
tion  with  goods  in  commerce."  That  is 
the  next  step. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  his  opening  speech  on  this 
bill.  said.  "This  is  but  one  .step  "  I  read 
It  into  the  Record.  I  ask.  What  is  the 
next  step?  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
know  what  sentiment  will  prevail.  But 
I  know  how  I  was  raised.  I  know  what 
my  sentiment  is.  and  I  still  subscribe  to 
the  ancient  truth.  "Remove  not  the  an- 
cient landmarks  which  your  fathers  have 
set."  The  Constitution  is  a  landmark. 
It  is  responsible  for  the  progress,  the 
growth,  the  well-being  of  this  country, 
and  it  has  been  adequate  in  every  gen- 
eration. 

Is  there  a  country  In  the  world  that 
can  boast  the  equivalent  of  what  we 
have  enjoyed?  Is  there  a  country  that 
can  boast  for  its  citizens  the  well-being 
our  citizens  enjoy?  Take  an  airplane 
ride.  Go  east,  go  north,  go  west,  go 
south.  Look  down  out  of  a  window  from 
10.000  feet  up.  See  the  automobiles.  See 
the  locomotives  and  trains  transporting 
goods  and  commodities  See  the  smoke- 
stacks evidencing  commercial  activity. 
All  that  is  done  in  the  great  moral  cli- 
mate of  freedom  Then  one  can  under- 
stand what  this  document  means,  be- 
cause it  was  a  charter  of  liberty  designed 
to  safeguard  and  protect  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  and  to  keep  government 
t       at  bay. 

Now  we  propose  to  modify  the  defini- 
tion. There  are  little  refinements.  My 
distinguished  friend  from  Minnesota 
talked  for  a  moment  about  $1.25  being 
not  too  much.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
that  premise.  What  I  quarrel  with  is 
that  this  IS  the  first  step  on  a  tortuous 
road  which  at  long  last  will  be  followed 
by  other  enactments.  Even  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
said.  "This  is  the  first  step"  or  "this  is 
one  step." 

Where  do  we  go  from  there?  I  re- 
member a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body.  Some  of  my  colleagues  must  have 
known  him.  I  know  that  Senator  Hay- 
den  knew  him  well.  Senator  Green, 
Senator  Robertson.  Senator  Bridges. 
and  perhaps  others  knew  him.  His  name 
was  J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  a  man  renowned 
for  pink  whiskers  and  colored  weskits, 
and  altogether  a  man  so  devoted  to  sar- 
torial elegance  that  his  name  became 
almost  a  byword  in  that  field. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  night,  since 
we  were  living  at  the  same  hotel,  when 
he  came  up  and  said — and  this  was  a 
great  flattery— "How  is  my  Republican 
leader?"  I  was  a  humble,  obscure  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
those  days.  Then,  after  the  usual  pleas- 
antries, we  sat  down  and  visited.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  occasion,  about  a  year 
before  he  died,  when  he  said,  "My  boy, 
I  will  never  live  to  see  it,  but  perhaps 
you  will  live  to  see  when  we  shall  erase 
State  lines,  so  that  they  will  become 
nothing  more  than  convenient  geo- 
graphical boundaries  on  the  maps  issued 
at  the  gasoline  filling  stations.  They 
will  be  only  for  the  convenience  of  tour- 
ists, but  beyond  that  they  will  have  no 


signiflcance.  because  the  accretions  to 
E>ower  in  the  central  governjiier.t  m  your 
lifetime  will  be  such  that,  for  practical 
purposes,  they  will  be  centralized  and 
bureaucratic,  and  all  things  will  be  oper- 
ated from  Washington." 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  great  land- 
mark. Did  not  he  say.  "When  we  deter- 
mine from  here  when  you  shall  sow  and 
when  you  shall  reap,  that  will  be  the  end 
of  the  people's  liberty"? 

Mr.  President,  how  blithely,  how  casu- 
ally, we  accept  the  language  which  has 
been  .brought  to  this  floor  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  What  does  it  mean?  It  is 
another  step,  and  I  am  deeply  distressed 
about  it.  I  am  for  a  minimum  wage 
bill.  I  want  to  improve  it.  I  want  to 
advance  it.  I  want  to  increase  the  wage 
and  increase  the  coverage  wherever  we 
can.  But  shall  we  do  it  at  the  expense 
of  that  doctiment  which  has  been^  the 
charter  of  our  liberties  and  the  great 
motive  force  for  the  progress  of  this 
country? 

I  am  afraid  so.  There  is  no  use  in 
laboring  the  point  any  further.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
conference  Unless  all  signs  fail,  I  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee, I  say  very  frankly  that  if  I  am  on 
the  conference.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
bring  about  the  kind  of  measure  that  I 
introduced  as  a  substitute,  to  have  a 
proper  regard  for  the  commerce  juris- 
diction of  the  country  and  for  the  juris- 
diction of  the  respective  States.  I  shall 
have  a  proper  regard  for  the  little  people 
who  are  struggling  to  keep  their  busi- 
nesses on  the  black  side  of  the  ledger. 

When  we  took  action  today  we  did  so 
hastily.  We  took  care  of  all  the  hotels, 
the  restaurants,  the  motels,  and  related 
businesses.  We  took  care  of  the  cock- 
tail lounges,  the  bartenders,  and  others. 
Have  we  ever  thought  about  it?  Those 
are  interesting  implications  in  this  bill. 
Perhaps  there  are  others  for  whom 
proper  provision  should  be  made. 

There  is  an  answer  to  it.  We  should 
not  go  down  this  road.  We  should  not 
destroy  the  commerce  clause.  We 
should  preserve  the  delicacy,  the  sweet- 
ness, the  greatness,  and  the  virility  of 
our  Federal-State  system,  which  has 
worked  so  well. 

This  is  an  eventful  step  tonight,  Mr. 
President.  Often  we  rise  on  the  floor 
to  say.  "This  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant thing  on  which  we  have  balloted 
in  50  years."  I  do  not  say  that.  I 
merely  say  that  this  is  a  decisive  mo- 
ment, because  involved  is  a  further  ero- 
sion of  the  commerce  clause,  for  which 
every  Member  in  this  body  h£is  a  respon- 
sibility. 

When  I  held  up  my  hand  twice  in  the 
Senate  and  eight  times  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  oath  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution,  I 
regarded  it  as  a  sacred  obligation,  ac- 
cording to  my  lights  and  according  to 
my  talents,  and  I  mean  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  public  office  does  not 
mean  everything  to  me.  I  do  not  have 
to  be  in  the  Senate.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  I  have  had  to  serve,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  my  people,  when 
they  tmderstand  the  full  import  of  what 
is  before  us,   expect  me  t-o  forfeit  my 


convictions  merely  because  there  mieht 
be  a  little  political  mileage  involved. 

I  believe  it  was  Edmund  Burke  who 
said,  when  he  wa^  a  member  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons: 

It  Is  my  duty  to  confer  with  my  constit- 
uents, to  tallt  with  them,  to  reason  with 
them,  to  gather  wisdom  for  them. 

But  it  was  his  judgment  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  which  our  own  House 
of  Representatives  is  a  lineal  descend- 
ant, which  had  to  be  made.    He  said: 

That  is  an  Individual  Judgment  I  have  to 
make  for  myself. 

For  myself  tonight,  Mr.  President,  as 
I  contemplate  the  language  in  the  bill, 
I  shall  make  that  individual  judgment 
for  myself.  I  do  not  urge  it  on  any 
other  Member  of  this  body  I  simply 
say  I  cannot  go  down  that  road,  because 
I  still  believe  there  is  virtue  and  wisdom 
in  that  which  the  ancients  wrote  upon 
the  parchments: 

Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark,  which 
thy  fathers  have  set. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  LMr.  Hill]  and  I 
are  the  only  two  Senators  who  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  when  the  so-called 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  was 
enacted.  I  am  the  only  remaining  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  served  on  the  con- 
ference committee  which  finally  drafted 
the  so-called  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938. 

At  the  time  the  act  wai-  placed  on 
the  statute  books  many  of  us  felt  it 
might  be  unconstitutional.  Many  of  us 
felt  the  commerce  clause  was  being 
abused  by  the  enactment  of  such  a  law. 
I  know  I  speak  for  myself,  and  I  believe 
none  of  us  ever  expected  the  Supreme 
Court  would  go  so  far  in  its  interpreta- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  to 
decide  which  employees  were  engaged 
in  commerce  and  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce. 

I  bow  to  no  man  in  the  Senate  in  my 
efforts  to  help  the  working  man.  I 
voted  for  all  proposed  legislation  which 
would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
ing man.  What  the  Congress  had  in 
mind  when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  put  on  the  statute  books  in  1938 
was  to  do  away  with  sweatshops.  We 
held  hearings  for  6  or  7  months,  as  I 
recall,  before  the  bill  was  enacted  into 
law.  We  learned  of  cases  not  only  in 
the  South  but  also  in  Massachusetts  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  which 
laboring  men  were  paid  as  little  as  10 
or  15  cents  an  hour.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  was  to  do  away  with  sweatshops. 

We  have  gone  far  afield  from  the  orig- 
inal purpose  of  those  who  worked  on 
and  voted  for  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  In  its  interpretations  as  to  which 
employees  are  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
I  repeat,  the  Supreme  Court  has  gone 
far  afield. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  week  in  the  de- 
bate, the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
when  a  small  printer  in  a  community 
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printed  letterheads  or.  paper  to  be  u.^ed 
by  a  merchant  to  write  to  someone  ;r.  ar. 
adjoining  State,  in  order  to  buy  g  o  i- 
or  ;n  order  to  seii  ?oods.  because   'f  tne 

fact    that    the    letter   and    the   er.veiope 
were    used    m    uiterslciU'    corr.:iiiL .  c- 
sohciUng   tradf.    the    hiu-'    pr:;.ifr   who 
did  the  printing  came  wiii.!:-;  tne  pvirvie'^- 
c:  the  act. 

There  was  another  far'-t /J".  :;  :i-c.- 
sion  which  dealt  with  a  mar.  who  owr.eci 
a  small  travel  pi:,  from  which  he  pro- 
duced erave!  and  sar.-i  B-^cause  the 
gravel  and  sand  were  u^e-::  on  a  road 
which  connected  two  States  and  auto- 
mobiles went  from  one  State  to  another 
State  on  tne  road,  tne  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  producer  of  the  gravel 
came  withni  the  purview  or"  the  act,  and 
\:e  was  oonsed  to  pay  ii.-^  amount  fixed. 
and  also  the  overtime. 

Mr  President,  tne  Supreme  Court  went 
so  far  as  to  piace  under  the  act  a  small 
sawmill  operator  who  sold  timber  to  a 
retailer  who  in  torn  sold  it  to  the  State 
highway  commission.  The  timber  was 
used  to  construct  a  bridge  across  a  small 
stream,  and  the  bridge  was  used  by  traf- 
fic from  one  State  to  another  The  pro- 
ducer of  that  timber  th^n  came  within 
the  purview  of  the  act 

r.Ir  President,  it  is  mv  fear  as  I  stated 
a  few  day=:  r-i^o  t-hat  if  we  enlarge  the  law 
to  provide  'han  an  employer  who  is  en- 
gaged in  a  business  afTectine:  commerce 
IP  Supreme  Court  will  de- 


is  covered. 


clar^  that  anv  business,  no  matter  how- 
big  or  .=^mar. .  which  is  not  specifically  ex- 
empted under  the  law.  comes  within  the 
purview  of  the  act. 

In  mv  ■'idcrmf'n'-  ♦:h'^  bill  degrades  the 
commerce  clai^e  and  I  wUl  not  be  a 
party  to  it.  For  that  reason,  and  for 
the  reasons  I  stated  previously,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  in  order  to  state 
mv  reasons  for  supporting  the  bill,  for 
which  I  will  vote  but  I  should  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committe*^  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare because  I  should  like  to  make  a 
request  that  should  op  made  a  part  of 
the  record  before  w-  vr,',  \[:.\v.-  of  us. 
includin;;  myself.  '.  oitd  :o:  in:.  e.\  mption 
of  hotel  workers,  motel  workers,  and 
restaurant  employees.  Whatever  may 
be  the  justification  for  such  action,  I 
thirik  it  was  fully  justified  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  am  nevertheless  con- 
cerned about  tn  full  pff-ci  of  this  bill 
when  it  is  sivned  into  law  as  I  hope  it 
will  be,  and  when  it  goes  into  operation. 
Therefore  I  should  like  to  address  a  re- 
quest to  the  chairman  3f  my  committee, 
and  if  he  can  comply  with  it.  I  think  it 
will  be  helpful. 

I  should  like  to  request  that  the  com- 
mittee— and  if  the  commttee  will  not  do 
so  I  shall,  but  I  hope  ine  c  .mnuitee  will — 
ask  the  Deparlmern.  :  L. uoi  to  give  us 
at  the  earliest  p  >-.--, o.-  n,  le  next  year  a 
complete  report  as  to  iiie  effect  of  sucfi 
new  Minimum  Wage  Act  as  is  enacted 
upon  hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant  em- 
ployees. We  wish  to  be  fair  in  respect  to 
these  matters.  I  believe  that  to  have 
such  information  before  us  will  be  help- 
ful in  two  ways:  First,  to  correct  inequi- 
ties, if  any  are  found  to  exist  on  the 
facts,  second,  as  a  stimulus  perhaps  in 


helpms-  to  see  that  there  Is  none.  I 
make  that  suseestion  to  my  rhairman. 

Mr  HILJ.  Such  information  might  be 
very  helpful  (ertamly  i  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  committee  should  not 
:.►•  aole  to  obtain  such  facts  from  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
thin.<  the  information  will  help  us  to 
deal  wiih  this  subject,  which  may  have 
to  be  dealt  with  and  well  considered. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reasons  of  indi- 
vidual Senators  for  voting  as  they  did. 
however  they  may  feel  about  having 
made  concessions  upon  individual  items 
in  order  to  have  enacted  a  measure  of 
critical  importance,  I  think,  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country,  and  likewise  to  in- 
dividuals, unless  some  concerted  ma- 
jority is  -filling  to  take  action,  nothing 
IS  likely  to  be  done,  and  those  of  us  who 
have  an  active  part  must  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  responsibilities  and  decisions. 

I  think  supix)rt  of  the  bill  was  the 
proper  action  to  take  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  I  feel  that  with  the  facts 
before  us,  if  there  are  any  ineqmties  or 
injustices  which  have  been  created,  those 
of  lis  w  ho  feel  as  I  do  may  do  our  utmost 
to  correct  them,  though  we  hope  very 
mucl^  that  such  action  may  not  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  think  there  should  be  placed 
in  the  RxcoRD  for  anyone  who  may  wish 
to  pursue  the  subject,  the  sole  authority 
we  have  to  enact  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  basic  authority  is  a  very  brief 
clause  taken  from  section  7  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  a  grant  of  power  to  Congress.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

To  regfulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions,  and    among    the    several    State*,   and 

wltli'the   Indian  tribes. 

The  main  part  of  the  bill,  of  course,  is 
based  upon  the  language  'to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  several  States." 

On  page  2,  lines  5  and  6  of  the  bill,  we 
have  stretched  out  that  authonty  with 
the  following  quotation  to  mean  "en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce." 

Without  any  further  grant  of  power, 
we  then  go  on  to  define  at  the  bottom  of 
page  3.  line  25: 

(s)  "Activity  affecting  commerce"  Includes 
any  activity,  business,  ur  Industry  in  com- 
merce or  necessary  to  coBomerce  or  to  the 
production  of  goods  (or,  or  the  distribution 

of  goods  in,  commerce. 

Quoting  further: 

'it)  "Enterprt.se  <»r!gaeed  in  an  actl\-tty  af- 
fecting commerce"  means  any  of  the  foilow- 
ing  which  is  engaged  in  any  activity  affecting 
commerce : 

(1 )  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one  or 
more  retail  or  service  establishments  if  the 
annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such  enter- 
prise is  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  exclusive  of 
excise  taxes. 

In  other  words,  we  might  take  the 
criteria  of  $1  million  of  volume  of  trade 
and  say  to  a  clerk  in  a  retail  store  who 
might  sell  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  com- 
modity which  was  produced  in  that  same 
community  that  we  are  regulating  such 
sale  under  the  Constitution  as  being  a 
part  of  commerce  among  States.  The 
clerk  who  works  in  the  store  which  has 
a  SI  million  business  would  be  covered 


by  the  bill,  but  the  clerk  in  the  store 
next  door  which  does  not  have  as  much 
as  $1  million  of  business  would  not  be 
covered  imder  the  law.  I  could  not  think 
of  any  example  that  could  more  graph- 
ically illustrate  how  far  afield  we  have 
wandered  from  the  guidelines  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Stnl  m 
so  doing  we  use  over  and  over  the  argu- 
ment tliat  we  are  protecting  or  bringing 
people  under  protection.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  what?  We  say  we  are  giving 
them  coverage  My  interpretation  Ls 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  protects  everyone,  and  It  is  a 
mere  sham  through  a  misuse  of  words  to 
so  abuse — I  say  that  with  all  deference — 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
under  the  guise  of  protecting  anyone 
I  think  that  example  illustrates  clearly 
how  far  afield  we  have  wandered. 

If  the  bill  becomes  law  and  is  approved 
by  the  court.  I  cannot  as  a  lawyer  see  a 
single  vestige  of  any  distinction  that  is 
left  bet'Aeen  the  States  and  the  United 
States.  I  believe  the  bill  foes  all  the 
way  and  crosses  the  last  lu'idge  from 
which  there  will  be  no  return.  I  say 
with  all  due  deference  that  it  is  ironical 
that  the  men  who  are  elected  to  repre- 
sent States  of  the  United  Stat-  -  should 
invade  the  provinces  of  the  States  from 
which  they  were  elected  to  the  extent 
that  we  obliterate  the  States  and  read 
them  out  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr  ROBERTSON,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the 
majority  party  in  the  Senate  today,  m 
referiing  to  the  10th  amendment  and 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  said 
that  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Na- 
tional Govemmrnt  nor  prohibited  to  the 
States  were  reserved  to  the  rotates  or  the 
people  thereof,  and  he  said  that  if  the 
Constitution  be  construed  as  a  single 
document  and  the  Congress  had  the 
power  to  do  wliatever  it  thought  was 
good  for  the  Nkifteon.  Congress  would  be 
the  sole  judge  of  what  was  good,  and  it 
would  confer  upon  Congress  to  do  un- 
limiicd  evil? 

Mr.  STENNIS  The  Senator  has 
spoken  wisely  and  well,  and  certainly  far 
better  than  I  could  express  myself.  I 
repeat.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  desire 
that  everyone  proeper  economically  But 
to  stretch  this  clause  of  the  Constitution 
to  offer  scnne  people  what  they  are  not 
entitled  to.  is  not  only  unsound  legisla- 
tion, but  it  is  dangerous  and  destructive. 
As  certain  as  we  meet  tonight,  through 
this  economic  door — and  this  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  civil  rights  or  many  other 
subjects  in  the  Constitution — we  are 
tearing  down  the  structure  upon  which 
this  Oovernment  is  based,  the  basic  au- 
thority on  which  we  are  supposed  to  act. 

As  a  great  man  from  New  England 
once  asked.  Once  we  tear  down  these 
pillars,  who  shall  build  them  back?" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  expect 
to  vote  against  the  pending  bill  because 
I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  commerce 
clause  in  the  Constitution,  which  gives 
Congress  the  only  power  it  has  to  regu- 
late matters  of  this  kind.  I  cannot 
reconcile  with  anything  in  the  commerce 
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clause  the  provision  I  read  from  lines 
4.  5.  6.  21.  22.  23.  and  24  on  page  4.  and 
hnes  1.  2.  3,  4.  and  5.  on  page  5  of  the 
bill: 

■Enterprise  engaged  In  an  activity  affect- 
ing commerce"  means  any  of  the  following 
which  is  engaged  in  any  activity  affecting 
commerce : 

•  •  •  «  • 

(4)  any  establishment,  not  Included  in 
an  enterprise  described  lu  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
(2).  or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  which  has  one 
or  more  employees  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  if 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
establishment  Is  not  less  than  $250,000  (or 
$350,000  In  the  case  of  an  establishment 
engaged  In  the  business  of  construction  or 
reconstruction,  or  both),  exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  at  the  retail  leyel  which  are  separately 
stated. 

The  only  power  Congress  has  to  enact 
this  provision  into  law  in  any  respect  is 
the  power  it  derives  from  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  that  Congress 
may  regulate  commerce  among  the 
States.  Yet  here  is  an  illustration  of 
what  Thomas  Jefferson  warned  against 
when  he  said,  in  substance,  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  the  thief  of 
jurisdiction. 

Upon  the  premise  that  one  employee 
in  an  establishment  is  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  interstate  commerce,  Congress 
undertakes  to  bring  within  its  regulatory 
power  an  entire  establishment  which  is 
engaged,  with  the  exception  of  the  work 
of  the  one  employee,  in  intrastate  cor 
merce. 

Furthermore.  I  cannot  possibly  recon- 
cile the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
what  are  essentially  local  activities,  on 
the  basis  that  they  are  activities  affect- 
ing commerce 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  if  we 
can  regulate  the  activities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  on  the  theory  that 
those  activities  aCfect  interstate  com- 
merce. Congress  is  not  confined  in  its 
regulation  of  activities  affecting  com- 
merce to  those  which  deal  only  with  the 
minimum  wage  or  the  working  hours  of 
persons  who  occupy  the  position  of  em- 
ployees of  others;  rather,  Congress  can 
regulate  every  activity  which  affects 
commerce. 

If  the  courts  sustain  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  certain  activities  on  the 
basis  that  they  are  activities  which  affect 
commerce,  then  the  States  of  this  Nation 
can  be  destroyed  by  Congress,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Even  apart  from  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality, there  remains  a  practical 
question.  Even  if  we  had  the  ix)wer. 
should  we  exercise  the  pwwer  to  let  Con- 
gress regulate  what  are  essentially  local 
activities?  Is  that  wise?  Is  it  wise  for 
us  to  say  that  we  have  such  a  suc>erior 
knowledge  and  wisdom  as  compared  with 
State  legislatures  that  we  should  regulate 
upon  the  national  level  what  are  essen- 
tially local  activities  and  what  is  essen- 
tially intrastate  commerce,  as  distin- 
guished from  interstate  commerce?  I 
cannot  give  my  approval  to  that  course 
of  conduct. 

I  believe  the  best  description  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  set  forth  in  a  nutshell, 


was  that  given  by  Chief  Justice  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  in  the  great  case  of  Texas 
against  White,  when  he  said  that  the 
Constitution  in  all  of  its  provisions  looks 
to  an  indestructible  Union  composed  of 
indestructible  States. 

I  believe  that  bills  of  this  kind  have 
a  direct  impact  upon  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, because  they  tend  to  destroy 
the  States. 

I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
Justice  Brandeis  was  correct  when  he 
said: 

The  States  are  the  only  breakwater  against 
the  ever  pounding  surf  which  threatens  to 
submerge  the  individual  and  destroy  the  only 
society  in  which  personality  can  exist. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  of  my 
consciousness  that  liberty  cannot  sur- 
vive the  centralization  of  governmental 
power  on  the  Washington  level,  I  shall 
cast  my  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mur- 
ray! and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  O'Mahoney]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  HenningsI  is  absent  be- 
cavifee  of  illness. 

further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
.'oting.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  0'M.^HONEY]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  MarttoI  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62. 
nays  34.  not  voting  4.  as  follows: 

I  No.  300) 
YEAS— 62 
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Aiken 

Gore 

McNamara 

Anderson 

Green 

Magnuson 

Bartlett 

Grueulng 

Mansfield 

Beall 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bible 

Hartke 

Morse 

Burdlck 

Hayden 

Moss 

Byrd.W  Vr, 

HiU 

Muskle 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Pas  tore 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Carroll 

Javlts 

Proxmire 

Case.  N.J. 

John.son.  Tex. 

Randolph 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Keating 

Scott 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Kerr 

S.vmington 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

Long.  Hawaii 

Williams,  N.J. 

Engle 

Long.  L«. 

Varborough 

Pong 

McCarthy 

Young.  Ohio 

Fulbrlght 

McGee 

NAYS— 34 

Allott 

EUender 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Prear 

nusseU 

Bush 

Gold  water 

Schoeppel 

Butler 

Hickenlooper 

Smathers 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Stennls 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Case,  S  Dak. 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

LauBche 

Williams.  Del. 

Curtis 

Lusk 

Young,  N  Dak 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Eastland 

Morton 
NOT  VO'I'INO- 

-4 

Hennings 

Murray 

O'Mahoney 

Martin 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  cov- 
erage for  employees  of  large  enterprises 
engaged  in  retail  trade  or  service  and  of 
other  employers  engaged  in  activities  af- 
fecting commerce,  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  under  the  Act  to  SI. 25  an 
hour,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Cannon  in  the 
chair '  appointed  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara. Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Goldwater.  Mr.  Dirksen.  and  Mr. 
PROtJTY  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  KENTiEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  bill  as  passed,  with  amend- 
ments, be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection.  Senate  bill  3758  is 
indefinitely  postponed 


STABILIZATION  OF  MINING  OF  LEAD 
AND  ZINC  ON  fuel:  C  INDIAN  .-\NT) 
OTHER  LANDS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1883, 
H.R.'BSeO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8860)  to  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead  and 
zinc  by  small  domestic  producers  on  pub- 
lic. Indian,  and  other  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


So  the  bill    H  R    12677)  wa,s  passed. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tomorrow  it  is  desired  to  have  the 
Senate  consider  the  following  measures: 

Calendar  No.  1883,  H.R.  8860,  to  sta- 
bilize the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  by 
small  domestic  producers  on  public,  In- 
dian, and  other  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  bill  has  been  made  the  un- 
finished business. 

I  am  informed  that  no  serious  con- 
troversy is  expected,  although  there  is 
some  controversy.  But  I  am  informed 
that  there  will  be  no  extended  debate 
on  that  bill. 

Then  we  expect  to  take  up  Calendar 
No.  1908,  Senate  bill  2855,  increasing  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
President's  mutual  security  contingency 
fund.  That  bill  was  reported  unani- 
mously. I  believe,  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
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Then  w?  expect  to  take  up  Calendur 
No.  1910,  Senate  bill  3861.  providing  for 
assistance  in  the  development  of  Latin 
America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Chile,  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
recommendations. 

Then  we  expect  to  take  up  Calendar 
No.  1654.  Senate  bill  2917.  to  establish 
a  price-support  level  for  milk  and  butter- 
fat. 

Then  we  expect  tfli^ake  up  Calendar 
No.  1752.  House  billsMH'.  to  amend  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916.  to  provide  for 
licensing  independent  foreign  freight 
forwarders. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  bills 
will  necessarily  be  considered  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  have  been  announced; 
but  we  shall  tr>'  to  have  the  chairman 
of  the  committees  handling  them  placed 
on  notice  that  we  expect  to  bring  up 
those  bills  tomorrow  by  motion. 

In  the  event  we  can  conclude  our 
action  on  those  measures  tomorrow,  and 
in  the  event  we  cannot  receive  the  report 
from  the  Finance  Committee  on  tomor- 
row, we  shall  not  hold  a  session  on  Sat- 
urday, because  the  Penance  Committee 
will  meet  early  in  the  morning,  to  try  to 
get  out  the  report — which  was  voted  on 
by  it  last  Saturday — on  the  medical  aid 
bill.  As  soon  as  the  bill  is  reported  and 
as  soon  as  the  report  Is  printed,  we  ex- 
pect to  bring  up  the  bill  by  motion,  and 
to  continue  its  consideration  until  we 
conclude  our  action  on  it,  unless  we  have 
an  appropriation  biH. 

I  uiiderstand  the  mutual  security  bill 
will  be  marked  up  tomorrow.  If  so,  I 
wish  to  g::-'''  notice  now  that  as  soon  as 
we  car.  obtain  consent  or  as  soon  as  we 
can  bring  up  the  bill  by  motion,  under 
the  rule,  ue  iir.all  bring  it  up  by  motion. 

I  think  it  very  unlikely  that  we  shall 
have  a  Saturday  session.  I  cannot  state 
positively  now  that  we  shall  not  have 
oiie,  but  if  we  are  able  to  conclude  our 
actioii  on  these  bilLs  tomorrow  and  if 
the  medical  caie  bill  is  not  reported  to- 
morrow, we  siiall  go  over  from  tomorrow 
until  Monday,  I  shall  ti-y  to  inform  the 
Senate  as  early  tomorrow  as  I  can  in 
regard  to  a  Saturday  session,  but,  I  will 
.say  now  that  I  believe  the  odds  against 
holding  any  session  at  all  on  Saturday 
are  very  heavy,  becau.se  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Finance  Committee  will  com- 
plete Its  action  tomorrow 

During  the  remainder  of  the  session 
tonight  we  do  not  expect,  any  action  of 
a  voting  nature  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  let  me 
ask  v. hen  the  majority  leader  expects  to 
liave  ti^e  session  tomorrow  convene. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    At  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  view  of  the  meas- 
ure.s  to  be  considered  tomorrow  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  announcement  which 
has  been  made,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  only  one  of  them.  I  believe,  is  con- 
troversial, it  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
could  convene  a  little  later,  because  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  those  measures 
cdi.  be  disposed  of  by  a  reasonably  early 
iioui-  tomorrow 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  that 
event  we  can  conclude  the  session  to- 
morrow a  little  earlier.  I  believe  that 
all  Members  would  like  to  have  a  long 
weekend,  if  possible. 


I  have  no  desire  to  object  to  the  sug- 
gestion the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
made.  If  he  prefers  to  have  the  Senate 
convene  tomorrow  at  10  30.  we  shall  do 
so.  But  I  wish  to  have  final  action  taken 
on  these  bills  and  I  wish  to  have  us  get 
as  much  of  the  program  behind  us  as 
possible, 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHN.=^ON  of  Texas.     I  >ield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  no- 
tice that  the  bill  which  the  majority 
leader  has  made  the  unfinished  business 
was  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  scheduled  a  meet- 
ing for  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 
The  arrangement  proposed  for  the  Sen- 
ate session  tomorrow  would  conflict  with 
that. 

I  wonder  whether  some  other  bill  can 
be  considered  first,  on  tomorrow.  If 
not,  of  course  we  shall  adjust  ourselves 
to  the  will  of  the  majority  leader.  But 
I  kno\^'  the  meeting  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred is  scheduled  for  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow m-^rning. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  tomorrow,  we 
shall  have  a  morning  hour.  Suppose  we 
wait  to  see  whether  we  can  obtain  an 
agreement.  At  any  rate.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  cooperation.  If  it  is 
found  that  there  is  difficulty,  we  can  see 
how  we  proceed  following  the  morning 
h®ur,  if  It  is  not  long. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  ask  that  the  session  on  to- 
morrow convene  at  10:30.  instead  of  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  "Very  well. 
Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dentj  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  delibera- 
tions today,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection':*  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  my 
friend  for  his  suggestion  I  hope  he 
anticip^ites  correctly  that  we  shall  not 
encounter  any  delay  in  connection  with 
the  consideration  of  these  bills.  If  not. 
we  shall  be  able  to  end  the  session  to- 
morrow at  an  eaily  hour,  and  then  re- 
turn on  Monday  for  the  debate  on  the 
medical  aid  bill. 

I  desire  to  thank  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  for  their  cooperation,  and  par- 
ticularly for  their  diligent  attention 
which  ha.s  enabled  us  to  make  this  much 
progress  this  week. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
withheld  until  following  the  final  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  minimum  wage  bill 
certain  remarks  which  I  wish  to  make. 
It  will  take  me  about  10  minutes  to 
make  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  the  floor,  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  may  be  recogmaed 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  making  my 
statement.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  F>ermit  other  Senators  to  submit 
items  for  the  Re-"^"^ 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE      Mr.  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  ol  Texas.     I  yield. 


BERNARD  BARUCH  DAY— AUGUST  18, 
1960 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  pleasure  on  August  16  to  attend 
ceremonies  in  Lafayette  Park  commem- 
orating the  90th  birthday  of  the  distin- 
guished elder  statesman.  Mr.  Bernard 
M.  Baruch.  The  occasion  also  marked 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  It  was  In 
recognition  of  the  dedicated  selfiess  serv- 
ice of  this  outstanding  American  that 
the  Commis,sioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia proclaimed  August  16  as  "Ber- 
nard Baruch  Day  " 

Mr.  Pie?ident.  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Mr  Baruch's  favorite  Lafayette 
Park  bench  was  dedicated  as  "The  Ber- 
nard Baruch  Bench  of  Inspiration,"  \ 
which  was  commemorated  with  a  bronze 
plaque  which  cites  Mr.  Baruch  "for  his 
inspiring  devotion  to  country  and  distin- 
guished service  to  boyhood."  and  points 
out  that  both  the  Boy  Scout  motto  and 
Mr  Baruch's  oft-repeated  philosophy  are 
"Be  Prepared." 

It  was  with  a  particular  sense  of  pride 
that  I  attended  these  ceremonies,  for 
Mr.  Baruch  Is  a  native  South  Carolinian. 
Since  his  birth  In  Camden,  S C.  he  has 
achieved  notable  success  in  many  fields, 
but  his  accomplishments  in  the  financial 
and  political  fields  have  earned  him  the 
well -deserved  reputation  of  financial 
genius,  statesman,  and  adviser  to  Pres- 
idents. His  service  in  various  govern- 
mental capacities  dates  back  to  1916, 
when  President  Woodrow  Wilson  ap- 
pointed him  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  Committee  of  Na- 
tional Defense. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  entirely  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  National  Capital 
Area  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica sponsored  this  event,  for  Mr.  Baruch 
has  been  deeply  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation. 

It  was  particularly  appropriate  that  at 
the  ceremony  botli^Mr.  Baruch.  the  out- 
standing park-bench  sage,  and  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  should  be  commemo- 
rated. This  organization  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  matchless  contribution 
it  has  made  to  the  development  of  our 
Nation's  boyhood,  the  future  citizens  and 
leaders  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  proclamation  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
declaring  August  16  as  "Bernard  Baruch 
Day  ■' 
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There  being  no  objection  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A    PBOCl.AMATtON    BT    THK    COUMISSIONEKS    Or 

TH»  District  or  Columbia  Designating 
August  16.  1960,  as  "Bernard  Baruch 
Day  ' 

Wherens  the  National  Capital  Area  Coun- 
cil of  the  Boy  Scouta  of  America  and  the 
Scouta  national  headquarters  have  selected 
Tuesday.  August  16.  1960.  to  honor  EHder 
Statesman  Bernard  M    Baruch:  and 

Whereas  the  SOlh  birthday  of  this  dU- 
tlnguished  American  occurs  later  that  week, 
on  Friday,  Atigust  19 — during  the  50th  an- 
niversary year  of  the  founding  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America:  and 

Whereas  Mr  Baruch's  favorite  Lafayette 
Park  bench  will  be  dedicated  as  "The  Bernard 
Baruch  Bench  of  Inspiration"  and  will  be 
commemorated  with  a  bronze  plaque  which 
cites  Mr.  Baruch  "for  his  inspiring  devotion 
to  country  and  distinguished  service  to  boy- 
hood," and  which  poinu  out  that  both  the 
Boy  Scout  motto  and  Mr.  Baruch's  oft- 
repeated  philosophy  arc  "Be  Prepared";  and 

Whereas  It  Is  hoped  that  young  people,  in 
particular,  will  receive  Inspiration  from  sit- 
ting on  this  bench  in  the  future,  a^  Mr. 
Baruch  has  over  the  years;  and 

Whereas  we  also  wish  to  salute  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  their  golden  anniver- 
sary year  for  the  matchless  contribution 
which  scouting  has  lent  to  the  development 
of  otir  Nations  boyhood,  the  future  citizens 
and  leaders  of  our  country — a  cause  to  which 
our  senior  citizen.  Mr.  Baruch.  has  been 
deeply  devoted.  Now.  therefore 

We,  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  do  take  this  means  of  extending  a 
warm  welcome  to  Mr.  Bernard  M  Baruch 
by  declaring  Tuesday,  August  16,  1960. 
"Bernard  Baruch  Day"  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. In  offering  sincere  congratulations  on 
his  forthcoming  90th  birthday,  we  wish  Mr. 
Baruch  many  more  years  of  happy,  meaning- 
ful life  and  we  hope  that  the  country  he 
loves  so  dearly  may  continue  to  benefit  from 
his  dedicated,  selfless  service. 

RoBOtT  E    McLaughlin, 

F     J.    CUA&XX. 

CommUsioners     of     the     Dutrict     of 
Columbia. 
August  2.  1960. 


THK  WBiPARgAND  I'P:NSI0N  PL.\NS 
DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  I  de- 
sire to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Safeguarding  Pensions."  which 
was  published  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  August  15,  1960.  The  editorial  refers 
to  a  recent  Department  of  Labor  report 
covering  the  first  18  months  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  passed  in  1958.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  15,  1960] 
Safeguarding    Pensions 

Ex;h  r.ence  has  confirmed  the  vlew.s  freely 
expressed  when  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  was  passed  in  1958  to 
the  effect  that  It  would  prove  wholly  In- 
adequate Its  shortcomings  have  now  been 
demonstrated  and  documented  In  a  careful 
report  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  Secre- 
tary Mitchell  adds  to  that  report  the  com- 
ment that  "to  continue  the  law  in  Its  pr^*- 
ent  form  In  the  belief  that  It  assures  ade- 
quate safeguards  Is  a  shameful  Illusion." 


The  Importance  of  the  problem  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  more  than  $30  billion 
has  been  accumulated  in  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds  for  protection  of  the  country's 
wage  earners.  Congress  found  that  some 
of  these  funds  were  being  looted  and  frit- 
tered away  and  sought  to  safeguard  them. 
But  the  disclosure  requirements  ^t  set  up 
were  to  be  enforced  through  court  pro- 
ceedings brought  by  Individual  employees. 
Only  one  lawsuit  of  this  aort  has  been  re- 
ported, although  violations  of  the  act  are 
said  to  run  into  many  thousands. 

The  Labor  Department  has  not  been  able 
to  cope  with  the  continued  abuses  because  it 
was  denied  authority  to  compel  full  and 
honest  reports,  to  conduct  Investigations  and 
to  prosecute  vlolatiorks  of  the  act.  When 
deficient  reports  are  filed,  the  Department 
may  point  out  their  defects  If  they  are  ob- 
vious, but  its  advice  may  be  Ignored  with 
Impunity.  "For  all  practical  purposes."  Sec- 
retary Mitchell  complains,  he  is  "powerless 
to  uncover  abuses  " 

President  Elsenhower  sought  amendment 
of  the  act  at  the  time  he  signed  It  and  has 
since  repeated  his  recommendations.  It  Is 
now  too  late  to  expect  action  by  the  present 
Congress,  but  the  bill  for  this  purpose  ought 
to  have  a  prominent  place  on  the  agenda 
for  next  year 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  recalled  that  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  provided  for  regis- 
tration and  annual  reporting  as  to  the 
operation  and  assets  of  these  private 
plans,  upon  which  some  80 -odd  million 
employees  and  dependents  rely  In  some 
measure  for  their  future  security — plans 
whose  assets  now  total  over  $30  billion. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the 
shortcomings  of  the  act  have  now  been 
demonstrated  and  documented;  and  it 
quotes  from  the  report: 

To  continue  the  law  In  Its  present  form 
In  the  belief  that  It  affords  adequate  safe- 
guards Is  a  shameful  Illusion. 

It  might  well  have  added  that  the  re- 
port also  stated: 

To  abandon  it  (the  law|  entirely,  how- 
ever, would  be  an  act  of  betrayal  to  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  a  right  to 
a  sense  of  security  that  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually  received  and  disbursed  by  these 
plans  are  being  honestly  and  prudently 
managed. 

The  editorial  further  points  out  the 
inability  of  the  Labor  Department  to 
cope  with  the  continuing  abuses  under 
the  present  law,  and  states  that  "for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Is  powerless  to  uncover  abuses." 

On  the  same  day.  Mr  Pre.sident,  the 
New  York  Times  also  printed  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject,  making  several  of 
the  same  points,  which  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  15.  1960] 
Our  Weak  Labor  Fund  Law 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell's  report  to 
Congrees  on  the  operation  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  cites  the  record 
of  18  months'  experience  in  its  admin- 
istration to  demonstrate  its  glaring  weak- 
nesses. Clearly  It  should  be  drastically 
strengthened  or  wlpied  off  the  stritute  books. 
B';'  a.«  M'  hi't-rhp\:  hi\F  said,  t/^  abandon  It 
■W'"!l<1  be  n  bctrflva:  of  the  ml!!loT!«  of  Ameri- 
cans who  hRve  a  right  to  a  sense  of  security 


In  the  way  the  billions  of  dollars  In  these 
funds  are  handled. 

Fantastic  ai  it  may  seem,  the  act — costing 
half  a  mlllior  dollars  a  year  to  administer — 
has  no  effect  ve  provisions  for  enforcement. 
Not  only  that  but  the  means  are  lacking  for 
binding  interpretations  of  the  law  to  guide 
those  who  ar?  required  by  It  to  file  reports. 
As  a  result  of  these  manifest  weaknesses.  Mr. 
Mitchell  charges,  thousands  of  fund  officials 
have  not  filed  the  descriptions  they  should, 
thousands  more  that  have  reported  have  not 
kept  their  reporu  up  to  date  or  have  violated 
the  law  in  the  way  they  have  reported. 

The  Labor  Etepartment  lacks  the  power  to 
Investigate  such  shortcomings  or  to  seek 
Injunctions  to  comp>el  compliance  with  the 
law  or  to  restrain  violations  of  it.  Nor  are 
there  penalties  In  it  for  flagrant  abuses  which 
the  reporting  might  reveal,  rjch  as  embezzle- 
ment and  "kickbaclcs.  "  Specific  amendments 
to  the  act  designed  to  correct  these  defi- 
ciencies are  provided  in  bills  Introduced  in 
both  Houses  at  the  last  session  of  Congress — 
Senator  Scott's  S.  2550  and  Representative 
FRrLINGHUTSKNS    HR     7489 

We   support  Secretary   Mitchell's  plea  for 
their  "prompt  and  favorable  consideration."  , 
It  would   be   lamentable  for   this  important 
item  to  remam  "unfinislied  business  "  when 
this  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Mr.  President  these 
editorials  are  most  timely  as  we  con.sider 
the  remedial  leeislation  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  for  they  prompt  u.*;  to  recall 
the  effort  which  went  into  the  pas.-^aee  of 
the  Senate  bill  2888  on  April  28.  1958, 
the  opposition  it  had  and  the  sources  of 
that  opposit.on 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  bill,  as 
originally  passed  by  the  .'senate,  after  in- 
vestipation  and  deliberation  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  not  only  provided  for 
across-the-board  disclosure  of  the  fi- 
nancial operation  of  these  plans,  but  also 
provided  an  agency  to  administer  and 
enforce  the  act.  and  also  provided  crim- 
inal penalties  for  willful  violations  of  its 
requirements,  for  false  entries  for  em- 
beTizlement.  for  "kickbacks.  '  and  for  .^ 
bribery  A,«;  this  bill  wa."  pa.'ised  by  the 
Senate  the  oill  had  "a  full  set  of  teeth  " 
The  Post  editorial  states  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  ,<:oueht  amendment  of 
the  measure  at  the  time  when  he  siened 
the  act,  and  has  since  repeated  his  rec- 
ommendation."::  and  the  Depailment  of 
Labor  report  emphasizes  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration  have  cor- 
tinuousiy  attempted  to  have  .strengthen- 
ing amendments  added  to  the  law. 

However.  I  remember  a«  will  other 
Mt-mbers.  that  while  the  administration 
gave  hpservice  to  passage  of  the  bill, 
its  actions  in  1958  were  quite  to  the  con- 
trary. Despite  the  stanch  support  of 
Senator  Ives  and  a  ?roup  of  !ike-m:nded 
Members  of  his  party  for  a  broad,  effec- 
tive measure,  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate Republicans  fought  for  an  amend- 
ment to  knock  out  from  the  bill's  cover- 
age welfare  and  pension  plans  covering 
90  percent  of  tl.e  benefic.aiies  of  such 
plans.  After  that  flr^t  attack  was  de- 
feated the  administration  then  caused 
to  be  'submitted  a  series  of  ham.'itrineing 
amendment?  relatine  to  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  which  had  nothine  to  do  with 
this  vital  welfare  and  pension -plans 
legislation. 

It  was  only  by  herculean  effort.'  on 
the  part  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
and   the   manager  of  the  bill.  Senator 
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Kennedy,  m  a  debate  which  continued 
over  a  period  of  5  days,  that  finally  we 
u-ere  able  to  get  a  good  biil.  It  Ls  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  Congressional 
Record  between  April  23  and  April  28. 
1958,  to  demonstrate  that  ;n  the  anienci- 
ment  to  destroy  90  percent  of  the  bill  s 
coverage  and  in  the  numerous  unrelated 
amendments  which  were  voted  on,  the 
substantial  opposition  came  entirely 
from  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  It 
was  only  after  a  dozen  or  more  of  these 
amendments  had  been  defeated  and  the 
desperate  need  for  such  a  bill  had  been 
proven  so  eloquently  as  to  shame  anyone 
from  voting  against  it  that  in  the  final 
vote  the  bill  was  passed  88  to  0. 

It  will  be  sadly  recalled  what  happened 
to  the  bill  when  it  went  to  the  House,  and 
how  without  the  experience  which  the 
Senate  had  with  respect  to  the  issues  in- 
volved— and  ai^ain  with  only  lipservice 
from  the  administration — it  was  stripped 
of  maiiy  of  its  most  meaningful  enforce- 
ment provisions. 

A  majority  of  the  House  Republican 
La'oo.-  Committee  members  concentrated 
on  trymsr  to  exempt  the  great  bulk  of  the 
plans  and  to  delay  action  in  1958.  Other 
opponents  of  anv  legislation  joined  to 
weaken  the  bill's  enforcement  sections, 
with  no  visible  administration  objec- 
tions. The  bill  as  emasculated  by  the 
House  was  somewhat  improved  in  con- 
ference. But  as  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy!  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  August  16,  1958: 

Unfortunately,  many  Members  of  the  other 
body  preferred  no  bill  at  all  to  the  bill  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  Senate.  Therefore, 
the  Senate  conferees  negotiated  under  con- 
siderable difficulties,  for  they  recognized  that 
if  they  did  not  agree  to  make  substantial 
concessions,  no  bill  at  all  would  be  enacted. 

I  state  unequivocally  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration had  given  the  bill  in  the 
House  the  support  it  professed  to  have 
for  it,  we  would  not  now  be  laboring  with 
this  weak  and  inadequate  legislation. 

The  administration  does  not  need  to 
tell  us  now — or  after  its  initial  passage — 
that  the  law  needs  amendments.  We 
knew  it  then,  and  we  also  knew  that  if 
t^'^y  had  given  any  real  support  to  this 
piece  of  legislation — which  I  believe  is 
one  of  the  most  important  measures  to 
come  before  the  Senate  in  recent  years — 
the  law  would  not  be  in  its  present  state. 

Those  of  us  who  sponsored  and  fought 
for  an  effective  welfare  and  pension- 
plans  disclosure  bill  then  hoped  that  ex- 
perience under  the  law  as  finally  passed 
would  furnish  persuasive  evidence  of  the 
need  to  restore  its  teeth.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor's  recent  report  is  doubtless  help- 
ful— and  I  hope  persuasive  with  those 
who  needed  persuading — in  this  respect. 

While  issuing  it  as  he  did  only  on 
August  8,  the  Secretary  cannot  realisti- 
cally expect  Congress  in  these  short 
weeks  to  act  on  his  recommendations.  I 
fully  support  prop>osals  to  restore  to  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  the  enforcement  provisions  that  were 
in  the  Senate  bill  and  should  have  been 
in  the  law  when  passed  in  1958. 

As  author  of  the  original  bill  and 
chairman  of  the  investigating  committee 
whose  findings  led  up  to  this  law.  I  take 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in  making 
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it  more  effective  to  protect  the  80  million 
beneficiaries  of  these  plans. 

I  am  glad  important  newspapers  like 
the  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times  support  this  efTort  to  improve  the 
law.  and  only  hope  the  responsibility  for 
Its  original  weakness  may  be  a  little 
clearer  as  a  result  of  my  references  to 
its  legislative  history 


END  OF  COBALT  MINING  IN  IDAHO 

Mr.    CHURCH.      Mr.    President,    last 
week,  the  Idaho  Palls  Post-Register  car- 
ried the  following  news  account: 
Houses  Moved  Out  or  Cobalt 

Cobalt,  August  11. — Three  more  houses 
made  their  exit  from  Cobalt  last  week.  Row- 
ley Construction  Co..  Preston,  was  engaged 
In  moving  the  Nelson  Polsome  house  to  the 
Pahsimerol  Valley.  The  M.  K.  Dralne  hotise- 
movers  were  engaged  In  moving  the  Leo 
Stlne  house  to  Salmon,  where  the  Stlnes 
win  make  their  home.  Dale  Hazelbaker  & 
Sjns  were  busy  moving  another  unit  of  the 
Stunz  housing  project  to  Heyburn. 

This  brief  local  story  evidences  some- 
thing more  than  the  tragedy  of  an  Idaho 
town's  death  throes — it  evidences  the 
tragic  shortsightedness  of  the  policies 
of  this  administration  in  assuring  a 
healthy  domestic  mining  industry. 

For  Cobalt,  the  name  of  the  town  from 
which  the  houses  were  being  moved,  is 
the  name  also  of  a  metal  of  the  highest 
strategic  importance  to  the  United 
States.  Used  from  earliest  recorded  his- 
tory to  decorate  glass,  it  was  discovered 
in  1905  that  its  addition  to  highspeed 
steels  improved  the  steel's  resistance  to 
wear  at  red-hot  heats. 

After  World  War  II,  cobalt-base  cut- 
ting alloys  have  been  used  in  making 
turbines,  superchargers,  and  other  high- 
heat  components  of  jet  technology;  co- 
balt metal  is  used  in  thermo-elements, 
and  metal-glass  seals;  it  is  important  in 
making  high-eflBciency  magnets  for  in- 
struments: and  cobalt  salts  are  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  chemical  and  medical 
fields. 

The  largest  cobalt  mine  in  the  United 
States  was  at  Cobalt,  Idaho.  From  1952 
until  1959  it  was  a  major  economic  as- 
set in  the  Lemhi  County  area  of  Idaho, 
with  an  annual  payroll  in  Idaho  of  al- 
most $2  million.  With  the  mill  and  re- 
finery which  the  mine  owning  company 
had  in  Utah,  there  was  an  investment  in 
the  operation  of  over  $12  million. 

In  1959.  the  economic  catastrophe  of 
total  closing  of  this  operation  took  place, 
when  the  Director  of  OflBce  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  denied  to  the  com- 
pany relief  under  section  8  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act.  Previously, 
the  Government  had  refused  to  renew 
the  contract  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  purchasing  and  stock- 
piling the  mine's  cobalt  output. 

In  asking  for  relief  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958.  the 
Howe  Sound  Co.,  for  its  subsidiary  the 
Calera  Mining  Co..  which  operated  the 
Idaho,  properties,  asserted  its  belief  that 
loss  of  the  Idaho  mine  would  be  a  threat 
to  national  security.  It  contended  that 
the  stockpiling  laws  were  intended  to 
supplement  inaedquate  domestic  mineral 
production,  not  to  supplant  completely 


domestic  production  from  going  to  do- 
mestic sources. 

And,  most  significantly,  it  pointed  out 
that  our  major  offshore  source  of  co- 
balt— Congo  and  Cuba — are  vulnerable 
to  political,  economic,  and  military  inter- 
ference, making  it  unwise  for  this  coun- 
try to  place  full  reliance  on  them  for  so 
important  a  mineral. 

All  the  company's  contentions  were  re- 
jected. In  his  decision.  Gov.  Leo  Hoegh, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization,  recognized  thajt  the 
Belgian  Congo  aceoucts  for  64  ofercent 
of  the  free  world  colJalt^aromiction, 
through  only  one  producer,  the  Union 
Miniere  du  Haut-Katanga 

As  a  major  alternative  source,  Grover- 
nor  Hoegh  referred  to  the  Preeport  Sul- 
phur Co.'s  operations  in  Cuba.    He  said: 

The  potential  resources  of  recoverable  co- 
balt in  Cuba  may  be  as  large  as  those  of  the 
Belgian  Congo,  but  the  cobalt  content  per 
ton  of  ore  Is  much  lower. 

Governor  Hoegh  also  opined  In  his 
denial  of  section  8  rehef : 

Cobalt  resources  are  becoming  Increasingly 
widespread  geographically  and  politically, 
and  denial  of  sources  of  supply  Increasingly 
unlikely.  The  U.S.  market  Is  essential  to  the 
producers.  The  capacity  to  produce  cobalt 
In  Africa  and  Canada  and  that  expected  from 
Cuba  beginning  late  In  1959.  Indicates  a  con- 
tinuing supply  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  domestic  economic  growth. 

In  the  event  of  the  disruption  of  African 
supply.  Canadian  production  and  domestic 
production  of  Bethlehem  and  National  Lead. 
plus  forthcoming  Cuban  production,  could 
meet  domestic  Industrial  requirements  on  the 
1953-57  average  annual  level  of  over  9 
million  pounds. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  15.  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  carried  the  formal  an- 
nouncement of  the  long-expected  Inter- 
vention by  the  Castro  government  of  the 
Preeport  Sulphur  Co.'s  Moa  Bay  cobalt 
operation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Associated  Press  dispatch  carried  by 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  August 
15  may  be  included  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cuba  Takes  Ovek  Nickel  Plant 

Havana. — The  Castro  government  haa 
taken  over  the  Freeport  Sulphur  Co.'s  $76 
million  nickel  and  cobalt  plant  In  Cuba. 
The  American-owned  plant  has  been  idle 
since  March,  when  the  government  put  a 
heavy  export  tax  on  Its  output. 

Announcement  August  14  of  government 
Intervention  of  Preeport's  Moa  Bay  Mining 
Co.  heightened  uneasiness  In  private  busi- 
ness circles  concerning  the  fate  of  about 
$75  million  worth  of  other  American  mining 
properties  still  under  private  management 

President  Dortlcos  announced  the  Inter- 
vention— which  can  mean  anything  from 
token  supervision  to  outright  control — but 
gave  no  reason. 

In  New  York,  the  Preeport  company  said  It 
would  take  all  possible  steps  under  Cuban 
and  International  law  to  protect  its  legal 
rights. 

The  action  against  the  Moa  Bay  Co  came 
a  week  after  a  government  decree  national- 
izing more  than  $700  million  worth  of  other 
American-owned  properties  In  Cuba. 

Chief  among  the  other  American-owned 
mining  properties  is  the  Nlcaro  nickel  plant, 
which  was  built  by  the  US.  Oovernment. 
Representatives  of  the  U.S.  General  Services 
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Administration  and  the  Castro  regime   are 
Etlll  dl£cvisslng  sale  of  the  plant  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  tragic  situation 
in  the  Congo  needs  no  elaboration  on  my 
part,  beyond  saying  that  one  important 
aspect  of  the  unrest  has  been  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  the  mining  and  retimng  oper- 
ations of  the  Umon  Miniere  du  Haut- 
Kat&npa. 

In  other  words,  our  major  overseas 
sources  of  cobalt  are  now  cut  ofT  Poi" 
how  long  we  do  not  know.  Our  major  do- 
mestic source  was  cloGed  a  year  ago 
The  equipment  has  been  sold  and  hauled 
off.  The  work  force  has  dispersed  And. 
as  I  noted  at  the  outset,  now  the  liouses 
are  going  down  the  road,  one  by  one. 

Here,  in  one  mineral,  is  the  example  of 
where  our  mineral  policies  are  taking  us. 
Not  only  in  the  case  of  cobalt,  but  in  the 
case  of  lead  and  zinc  in  my  own  State, 
our  domestic  industry  is  being  choked  to 
death,  while  we  remain  oblivious  to  the 
disaster  that  may  be  over  the  horizon. 
after  our  supplies  from  abroad  are  cut 
off. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  took  an- 
other look  at  our  mineral  policies.  I  feel 
that  the  case  of  cobalt  is  an  instructive 
lesson  for  us. 


F^R    LABOR    STAND.\RDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1960 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  several 
men  who.  for  many  months  have  helped 
with  the  fair  labor  standards  amend- 
ments and.  in  recent  days  in  the  Senate, 
have  been  instrumental  in  Its  passage. 
I  withheld  these  comments  until  after 
the  vote  because  they  do  not  deal  with 
the  legislative  substance  of  the  bill,  and 
I  did  not  wish  to  Inconvenience  any  of 
my  colleagues,  who  wanted  to  vote  at 
the  earliest  possible  hour  so  they  could 
go  home 

Por  the  Record.  I  wish  to  make  these 
comments  because  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  that  when  this  bill  came  to 
the  Senate  many  months  ago.  It  came 
as  the  Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy  1  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
were  the  Joint  authors  of  this  bill  in  the 
Senate,  and  Representative  James 
RoosxvsLT.  of  California,  Introduced  the 
companion  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  mention  this  fact  because  the  bill 
Is  the  result  of  cooperative  effort  I 
have  bef^n  in  the  Senate  for  16  years  I 
have  engaged  in  many  major  legislative 
battles  in  those  16  years,  but  I  have 
never  engaged  in  one  in  which  I  was 
associated  with,  and  had  associated  with 
me,  such  a  hard-working  group  of  col- 
leagues in  the -^ongress  as  has  been  the 
case  in  corinrctlon  with  this  bill.  Those 
colleagues  are  deserving  of  the  com- 
mendation and  tribute  which  I  wish  to 
pay  them  for  the  record. 

At  the  outflet,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
greatly  Indebted  to.  and  shall  alwivs  hr 
appreciative  of,  the  comments  made  to- 
night by  the  Democratic  whip.  Senator 
Mike  MANsniLD.  of  Montana.  I  thought 
he  was  generous.  I  would  be  lest  than 
human  If  I  were  not  moved  by  his  gen- 
erosity,    I   appreciate   tlie  kind   things 


he  said  about  me.  Even  Uiough  I  know- 
that,  in  measure,  they  were  not  deserved, 
Uiey  nevertheless  are  pleasant  to  the 
ear,  particularly  when  they  come  from  a 
man  for  whom  I  have  such  high  respect 
and  regard  as  I  have  for  Mike  Mans- 
field, of  Montana.  I  do  not  return  flat- 
tery for  flattery  when  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  that,  as  Democratic 
whip,  he  exercised  a  leadership  in  proc- 
essing this  biD  to  the  Senate  that  may 
not  be  known  to  the  general  public. 
However,  the  legislative  process  requires 
a  great  deal  of  floor  work,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield]  co- 
operated with  those  on  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  who  had  the 
responsibility  of  putting  the  bill  through 
the  Senate,  in  connection  witii  every  re- 
quest we  made  of  him.  I  think  the  Rec- 
ord should  show  that  in  my  judgment  the 
bill  would  have  passed  in  a  much  weaker 
form  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  able  floor 
work  of  the  Democratic  whip,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

I  turn  now  to  pay  a  very  deserved 
tribute  to  the  majority  leader  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy].  In  my  judgment,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson],  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  one  of 
the  coauthoi  s  of  this  bill,  performed  most 
effective  work  in  processing  the  bill 
through  the  Senate;  and  I  think  I  use 
the  word  "processing"  correctly  in  this 
Instance. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiD 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  firm  of  Johnson  and  Ken- 
nedy, or  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  is  a 
rather  effective  team? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  team  of  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  has  demonstrated  once 
again  that  they  are  very  able  leaders. 
They  will  fulfill  the  great  need  of  Amer- 
ica to  enter  the  new  frontier:  and  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  thai  under  their  lead- 
ership America  will  be  led  to  greater 
heights  than  it  has  yet  experienced. 

Time  and  time  again  the  maiority 
leader  and  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Subconunlttee,  recognizing  that  certain 
segments  of  the  bill  were  in  trouble,  so 
to  speak,  held  conferences  with  those  of 
us  who  had  a  common  objective  of  try- 
ing to  have  passed  the  best  possible  mini- 
mum wage  bill;  and  we  followed  their 
leadership  and  their  advice.  I  pay  my 
tribute  to  them  for  the  magnificent  lead- 
ership they  extended  in  helpine  us  put 
the  bill  through  in  as  good  a  lorm  as  it 
finally  emerged 

But,  Mr.  President,  tl^ey  could  not 
have  done  It  alone.  There  are  others  I 
wish  to  mention  who  were  of  particular 
help  to  me.  and  I  know  they  we;  e  of  help 
to  Senator  John.son  of  Texa.s  and  Sena- 
tor Kennedy.  They  deserve  the  sp-'Cial 
attention  I  want  to  give  them  I  know  it 
Is  risky  when  one  attempts  to  do  this 
because  he  may  omit  i^ame  who  ought  to 
be  mentioned.  N*  verthelesf-  because 
these  hours  of  debate  and  consideration 
the  last  few  days  on  the  minimum  wage 


bill  have  been  very  trying  hours  for  all 
of  us,  I  personally  want  the  Rtcord  to 
show  my  public  thanks  to  Senator  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  who, 
when  we  needed  him  to  come  in  and 
press  an  argument  which  he  was  well 
qualified  to  make,  could  always  be  count- 
ed on  to  take  up  the  cudgels  and  make 
the  argument. 

Then.  Joe  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania, 
held  tlie  floor  here  one  afternoon  in  op- 
position to  one  of  the  most  complicated 
amendments  that  w  as  presented,  and  did 
a  magnificent  job.  as  he  did  on  several 
other  occasions  during  the  debate. 

John  Carroll,  of  Colorado,  in  his 
speech  last  night,  helped  clarify  the  rec- 
ord on  one  of  the  most  difficult  legal 
points  with  which  we  were  confronted 
during  the  course  of  the  debate.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  by  way 
of  an  insertion  in  the  Record  later. 

I  pay  tribute  also  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  As  the 
Record  shows,  there  were  a  few- 
hours  during  the  debate  when  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  handi- 
capped by  loss  of  his  voice,  due  to  a 
throat  soreness  that  has  developed,  and 
he  could  not  take  over  the  leadership  on 
certain  amendments.  During  part  of 
that  debate  Senator  Williams  of  New- 
Jersey  w-as  pinch  hitting  for  him  with  re- 
gard to  the  whole  migratory  worker  is- 
sue. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
demonstrated  very  effectively  that  he 
is  one  of  the  best  qualified  men  to  speak 
on  this  topic.  He  had  been  conducting 
hearings  across  the  country  on  the  mi- 
gratory labor  problem,  and  the  RecordV'^ 
will  show  the  brillance  ofihis  work  the"* 
other  afternoon,  when  we  were  con- 
fronted by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
opponents  of  this  bill,  in  effect,  to  do 
great  injustice  to  the  thotisands  and 
thousands  of  itinerant  migratory  work- 
ers. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
thanks  for  the  leadership  he  gave  to  the 
Senate  in  helping  to  defeat  that  amend- 
ment which,  if  passed,  would  have  re- 
sulted in  great  social  and  economic  in- 
justice to  thousands  of  exploited  work- 
ers In  our  country. 

I  pay  special  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  OLrN  Johnston.  I 
hope  I  do  not  embarrass  him.  and  I  hope 
I  shall  not  catise  him  injury.  As  a  lib- 
eral, It  was  an  inspiring  thing  for  me  to 
sit  here  and  to  see  Otrs  JoH^'■=To^^  like 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  unmoved  by  the 
pressures  put  upon  Iffm  to  vote  against 
those  sections  of  the  bill  which  sought  to 
raise  the  standards  of  many  millions  of 
people,  more  than  4  million  people,  which 
we  brought  under  the  coverage  of  the 
bill.  I  happen  to  know  something  about 
some  of  the  pressure  which  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  have  great  respect  for  a 
person  of  such  deep  conviction  who  re- 
sists pressure  when  he  know.s  those  who 
are  pressuring  him  are  not  justified. 

Some  of  these  votes  were  so  close  that. 
In  my  judcment.  if  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Olin  Johnston,  had  left 
i;.<!  othfr  Sc'.at-ors-  would  have  followed 
him  and  wr  would  have  lost  the  cause. 
Therefore.  I  pay  special  commendation 
to  Oli.n  Johnston. 
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Then  there  '.s  that  ereat  liberal  from 
Illinois.  Senator  Paul  Dotrci-AS.  who 
honors  me  by  his  presence  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  this  momenr  He  once  a?ain  dem- 
onstrated that  nothing  can  deter  him. 
nothing  can  sidetrack  him,  nothing  can 
cause  him  ever  to  let  down  the  great 
liberal  cause  in  this  country.  This  was 
a  great  liberal  cause,  because  the  bill 
;aised  once  again  the  banner  of  constitu- 
tional liberalism  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  am  always  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Paul  Dougl.as  in  a  great 
cause  such  as  that  envisaged  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  I  thank  him  personally 
for  his  assistance. 

There  was  also  Jennings  Randolph. 
of  West  Virginia.  There  were  times,  I 
know,  when  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West 
Virginia,  voted  with  us  against  certain 
amendments  when  forces  in  his  State 
were  urs^ting  him  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ments because  of  their  selfish  interests. 
Mr.  President,  the  test  is  whether  we  can 
stand  up  against  those  forces  in  the 
public  interest,  and  Jennings  Randolph 
did  it  time  and  time  again  in  his  votes 
on  the  bill. 

There  was  also  that  dedicated  liberal, 
vsho  I  am  sure  thrilled  this  Nation  dur- 
ing the  Democratic  Convention  by  the 
great  speech  he  made  at  Los  Angeles.  I 
think  It  was  one  of  the  finest  nominat- 
ing speeches  I  have  ever  heard  or  ever 
read  at  any  convention  of  any  party  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  I  refer  to 
Gene  McCarthy,  of  Minnesota.  Time 
and  time  again,  as  the  Record  will  show, 
he  came  to  our  assistance  and  gave  us 
yeoman  help  as  we  battled  in  opposition 
to  amendments  we  knew  would  scuttle 
the  bill  if  they  succeeded  in  passing. 

There  was  also  that  great  debater  from 
Rhode  Island.  John  Pastore.  Time  end 
time  again,  with  a  few  rapier  thrusts,  he 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  fal- 
lacious arguments  presented  by  the  op- 
position in  the  course  of  this  debate.  As 
a  coauthor  of  this  bill  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  P.astoreI. 

I  have  thus  far  mentioned  only  those 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  but  I  shall  al- 
ways be  nonpartisan  enough  and  I  shall 
always  tr>-  to  be  fair  enough  to  also  ex- 
press my  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
assistance  I  receive  from  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Time  and 
time  again  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr  JavitsI,  a  member  of  our  commit- 
tee, who  had  been  of  great  assistance  to 
us  when  the  bill  was  before  the  commit- 
tee, had  the  courage,  as  we  always  ex- 
pect of  him,  to  staHd  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  and  support  us  in  op- 
position to  amendments  which  he  knew 
would  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill. 

Associated  with  him  was  another  Re- 
publican on  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  Mr  Case;.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  the  assistance  he 
gave  us  not  only  in  the  Senate  but  also 
'n  the  committee  Mr.  president,  this 
bill  was  m  the  committee  for  a  long 
time  It  was  not  easy  to  have  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Case  1  was  of  great 
help  to  us  on  numerous  occasions. 


Althoui:^h  I  disagreed  with  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky  Mr.  Cooper!  as 
to  a  couple  of  amendments,  the  REcoRn 
:s  clear  that  on  other  amendments  he. 
too.  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill,  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  help. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  exhausted 
the  list  of  those  who  have  been  so  help- 
ful to  us.  so  I  now  give  a  blanket  thanks 
to  all  those  who  the  Record  will  show 
battled  with  us  shoulder  to  shoulder  as 
we  fought  to  protect  the  bill  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible  as  it  came  from  the 
committee. 

What  was  the  fijjal  result?  It  was  not 
as  good  as  we  ^rOuld  like.  but.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  not  better 
than  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  when  we 
consider  the  powerful  coalition  which 
was  against  us.  I  speak  most  respect- 
fully of  that  coalition.  I  speak  most 
respectfully  of  those  who  tonight  before 
the  vote  spoke  against  the  bill  and  ex- 
plained why  they  were  going  to  vote 
against  the  bill.  I  recognize  their  right 
to  do  so.  I  have  no  question  as  to  their 
sincerity.  I  merely  find  myself  on  the 
opposite  of  the  pole  from  their  political 
philosophy. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  not  augur  well 
for  the  future  of  America  if  that  phi- 
losophy ever  should  take  over,  but  I  am 
confident  that  that  philosophy  is  on  the 
way  out  or  is  at  least  on  the  way  to 
diminishment. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  this 
country  recognized,  when  we  were  fight- 
ing in  connection  with  this  bill  for  a 
dynamic  application  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  when  we  were  urg- 
ing the  philosophy  of  a  Brandeis  and  a 
Cardozo  and  a  great  Holmes — yes.  Mr. 
President,  the  philosophy  of  a  John 
Marshall — that  we  were  correct.  I  did 
not  take  the  time  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  to  discuss  the  constitutional 
philosophy  of  John  Marshall,  but  that 
great  Chief  Justice  from  the  State  of 
Virginia,  who  wrote  the  famous  Marbury 
versus  Madison  decision,  which  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt  the  constitutional 
prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  in- 
terpret and  apply  the  Constitution,  did 
not  share  the  limited  view  of  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  was  promulgated  in 
the  debate  by  many  of  the  southern 
Senators  and  also  by  some  of  those  from 
the  North,  who  took  the  position  that 
the  interstate  commerce  clause  appar- 
ently must  be  looked  upon  as  a  strait- 
jacket  clause  or  a  dead  letter  clause  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
limited  by  the  boundaries  of  a  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  dynamic  concept 
of  the  interstate  commerce  clause  has 
been  upheld  by  one  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision after  another.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  not  a  single  opponent  of  the  bill 
brought  forth  a  single  decision  to  sus- 
tain his  interpretation  of  the  interstate 
commerce  clause.  Remarkably  enough, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  for  a  long  time 
recognized  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  as  a  dynamic  legal  concept 
adaptable  to  and  adjustable  to  an  ever- 
changing  economic  order  in  this  coun- 
try.    That  IS  why  I  took  the  time  today 


and  last  night  in  the  debate  to  point 
out  the  consistent  line  of  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Interstate  commerce 
clause.  TTie  Court  has'  held  over  and 
over  again  that  if  a  business  substan- 
tially affects  interstate  cominerce  then 
the  commerce  clause  is  applicable.  As  I 
p>ointed  out  earlier,  that  is  what  the  Con- 
gress itself,  in  legislation  It  has  passed. 
has  held.  That  is  what  the  Congress 
Itself  underwrote  when  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  was  passed  in  1935. 
and  amended  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
in  1»47. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  the  term  "commerce"  had  a 
very  broad  meaning  in  the  American 
language? 

Mr.  MORSE.     It  did. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  referred  not 
merely  to  the  actual  movement  of  com- 
modities, but  al.so  to  economic  activity 
as  a  whole'' 

Mr.  MORSE.     It  did.  I  am  quite  sure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  was  a  very 
thorough  discussion  on  that  subject  by 
Walton  Hale  Hamilton  many  years  ago, 
and  by  Professor  Croskey,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School.  In  their 
very  thorough  examination  of  the  usage 
of  the  term  in  the  1780"s.  they  estab- 
lished beyond  a  doubt  that  "commerce" 
meant  the  general  field  of  economic  ac- 
tivity, and  was  not  limited  simply  to  the 
movement  of  commodities  or  service 
across  State  Lines. 

Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  completely  correct.  Of  course, 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
pointed  out  was  stated  in  earlier  deci- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  John 
Marshall,  as  I  have  said,  had  this  con- 
cept of  commerce,  and  I  would  that 
southern  Senators  today  were  following 
In  his  footsteps.  But  they  are  not.  as 
evidenced  by  the  debate  oh  the  bill 

What  I  wish  to  point  out  Is  that  this 
debate  has  been  a  historic  contest  once 
again  on  this  historic  floor  over  a 
dynamic  Interpretation  of  a  section  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  State.s 
versus  a  static  one.  The  arguments  that 
were  made  In  support  of  amendments 
which  sought  to  restrict  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  application  of  the  commerce 
clause  were  really  an  attempt  to  repudi- 
ate the  great  constitutional  liberalism 
of  Justices,  such  as  Cardoza.  Holmes. 
Brandeis.  and  the  great  Justices  who  sit 
on  the  Supreme  Court  today. 

I  have  referred  at  some  length  in  the 
cour.se  of  the  debate,  and  make  only 
passing  reference  to  the  subject  now.  to 
the  great  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  in  the  Fairlawn  case  We  are 
too  close  to  that  decision  to  appreciate 
fully  Its  historic  effects,  but  I  prophesy 
tonight  that  If  we  could  come  back  to 
this  Chamber  25  years  from  tonight,  and 
again  there  should  be  a  debate  on  the 
meaning  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  the  language  of  Justice 
Warren,  in  the  Fairlawn  case  would  be 
quoted  over  and  over  again  in  that  de- 
bate.   I  made  these  references  to  the  bill 
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tonight  becaiise  I  wished  the  Record  to 
show  at  least  tlie  political,  economic, 
social,  and  legal  philosophy  from  which 
I  argued  throughout  the  course  of  the 
debate. 

I  make  one  more  passing  reference  to 
what  happened  in  the  debate,  because 
I  know  very  well  what  sources  of  distor- 
tion m  this  ctjuntry  will  attempt  to  do  to 
any  position  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon takes.  I  wish  to  refer  again  to  the 
speech  I  made  this  afternoon  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Monroney  amendment. 

I  was  so  deeply  concerned  as  a  con- 
stitutional liberal  and  as  one  who  has 
at  least  attempted  to  verse  himself  m 
constitutional  law  about  the  implica- 
tions of  the  Monroney  amendment,  so 
far  as  its  legal  effects  were  concerned, 
that  I  had  no  hesitation  to  make  the 
decision  I  made,  and  candidly  an- 
nounced tiiAt  decision  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  duruig  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks. When  I  made  that  speech  I 
was  satisfied  that  the  votes  were  present 
In  the  Senate  to  pass  the  Momxiney 
ajnendment.  I  was  also  satisfied  that 
mani'  Senators  had  not  considered  the 
legal  Implications  of  t!te  Monroney 
amendment  In  my  opiraon  the  passage 
of  the  amendment  would  have  been  a 
tragic  mistake  from  the  standpoint  of 
existing  declsioi^  In  regard  to  the  com- 
merce clause. 

The  legislative  process  is  a  compro- 
mising process,  and  In  this  case  I  com- 
promised time  and  time  again,  short  of 
compromLsing  what  I  considered  to  be  a 
matter  of  principle.  The  compromise 
I  entered  into  this  afternoon  was  on  the 
question  whether  or  not  we  would  have 
a  coverage  in  round  numbers  of  some 
4  million  people  or  a  coverage  of  less 
than  3  million.  The  experts  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  who  had  access 
to  the  floor  by  consent  of  the  commit- 
tee were  here  to  give  us  current  statisti- 
cal effects  of  each  and  ever%-  amendment 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
Um  Department  of  Labor  ex  pert.';  noti- 
fied us  that  the  Monroney  amendment 
would  take  out  of  rovera^^e  .some  1.200,- 
000  workers  in  this  country. 

The  Anderson-Smathers  amendment, 
as  submitted  to  us,  and  on  the  basis  of 
which  I  made  the  statement  I  made 
during  the  course  of  my  speech,  would 
take  out  some  350,000. 

I  wanted  those  workers  covered.  I 
have  said  in  committee  and  I  have  said 
in  previous  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  this  debate  that  I  want 
all  employees  working  in  places  of  em- 
plojTnent  that  are  substantialli'  in  intei- 
state  commerce  covered  by  a  minimum 
wage  bill.  I  offered  m  committee  an 
amendment  that  would  eliminate  all  ex- 
emptions to  the  minimum  wage  law. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  I  hold  to  the 
point  of  view  that  we  have  reached  that 
point  of  economic  development  in  this 
countrj'  at  which  it  can  no  longer  be 
socially  and  economically  justified  tliat 
we  deny  minimum  wage  protection  to 
anv  inriividuiils  working  :n  an  Interstate 
commerce  plant.  We  could  not  win  on 
that  endeavor  In  committee,  and  there- 
fore in  committee  I  had  to  go  along  witli 
concession  after  concession  In  order  to 
bring  out  the  best  bill  that  we  could.  As 
a  result  of  concessions  I  made  in  com- 
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mittee,  along  with  concessions  made  by 
others,  we  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment tells  us  contains  in  new  coverage 
about  5  million  workers.  So  when  it  be- 
came perfectly  obvious  this  afternoon 
as  a  result  of  conversations  which  we 
had  with  individual  Senators  that  if  we 
took  the  Anderson-Smathers  amend- 
ment wc  would  get  additional  votes  to 
help  defeat  the  Monroney  amendment,  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  announce  publicly 
that  I  would  vote  for  the  Anderson- 
Smathers  amendment. 

I  think  the  Record  s];ould  show  that 
the  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  lMi\  Kennedy],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] came  to  me  and  said  that  they 
hoped  when  I  made  my  speech  I  would 
include  in  it  a  reference  to  the  fact  that 
If  the  Monroney  amendment  was  de- 
feated, the  Smathers-Anderson  amend- 
ment would  be  offered,  and  I  did  so.  In 
doing  so.  I  also  said  if  it  were  ofTered  I 
would  vote  for  it  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
promise on  the  question  of  coverage,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  so  important  that 
we  defeat  the  legal  effects  of  the  Mon- 
roney amendment  in  respect  to  the  In- 
terstate commerce  clause.  I  thought  it 
was  better  to  support  an  amendment 
that  would  result  only  in  the  loss,  as  we 
thought  at  that  time,  of  some  350.000 
workers  rather  than  to  have  an  amend- 
ment go  through  that  would  deny  cover- 
age to  some  1,200,000  workers. 

I  think  It  is  important,  and  I  consider 
It  desirable  to  have  this  record  made  at 
this  point  so  that  the  pubhc  itself,  if  they 
read  the  Record,  will  have  a  little  better 
understanding  of  the  legislative  process 
at  work  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

In  that  compromise.  I  compromised  no 
principle,  but  I  fought  to  protect  a  prin- 
ciple that  is  embodied  in  a  long  line  of 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
applying  the  interstate  commerce  clause. 
"Hiose  decisions  would  have  been  dis- 
rupted by  the  Monroney  amenameni 

When  I  annouiicoQ  I  wa^  ^oin^  lo  sup- 
port that  compromise,  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  Anderson- J~mathers 
amendment  in  regard  to  the  aut,)mobile 
industry  was  limited  entirely'  to  over- 
time, and  that  the  onlj-  thing  that  wa^ 
being  taken  out  of  the  Fair  I^aDor 
Standards  Act  was  the  overume  provi- 
sions as  they  allc'Cied  the  automooik 
industry.  I  know  i:mi  ihai  was  tne  v.:.- 
derstanding  of  the  Senator  ivura  New 
Mexico  iMr.  Anderson  .  because  m  his 
conversation  with  us  llial  was  his  e.x- 
planation  of  the  bill. 

I  know  also  that  the  .senator  f:om 
New  Mexico  was  a  com;jleu.>  uuiociu; 
victim  as  to  what  happtued  »n  i eipeci  lo 
that  amendment.  The  fact  is  that 
when  the  amendment  went  to  the  de^^k 
it  was  so  worded  that  It  covered  no: 
only  overtime,  but  a^so  minimum  wages. 
However,  a  yea -and -nay  vote  had  al- 
ready been  ordered,  and  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  thf^  amendment  could  not 
be  perfected  without  unanimous  cons*>t.: 
of  the  Senate  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  renvoi' nizm.:  this  eiTor  in  thf 
language  of  his  amendment,  and  recog- 
nizing the  difference  between  the  amend- 
ment and  the  explanation  that  he  had 


made  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr. 
Johnson],  to  the  Sci.aioi  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr  Kek.nedv  ,  aaid  lo  tiie 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  sought  to 
perfect  his  amendment,  ilis  attempt 
was  objected  to  by  the  nnnoruy  kader. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Dikksen  .. 
The  explanation  of  the  miuonty  kadcr 
is  already  in  the  Record.  I  rnake  no 
comment  about  it.  other  than  to  say  that 
as  the  result  of  his  objection,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  was  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  perfecting  his  amendment.  That 
fact  remains  uncontested,  no  matter 
what  the  explanation  or  rationalization 
or  motivation  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois might  have  been. 

The  compromise  I  had  referred  to  wiLS 
not  the  compromise  that  reached  the 
desk.  I  could  have  voted  against  it,  be- 
cause it  was  different  from  what  I 
thought  it  was.  I  believed  that  to  do  so 
would  be  interpreted  by  many  as  a 
walking  out  on  the  commitment  I  had 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Once 
I  make  a  commitment.  I  stand  by  It. 
Furthermore.  I  felt  I  was  somewhat  im- 
plicated in  the  document  that  went  to 
the  desk  by  way  of  dereliction,  in  the 
sense  that  I  never  read  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  as  it  went  to 
the  desk.  That  was  my  mi5take.  I 
felt  I  should  live  by  my  mistake,  al- 
though it  was  a'^  I  ha\p  explained,  a 
perfectly  innocent  rr!:"^take. 

So  I  voted  for  the  .Anderson-Smathers 
amendment  with  the  mistake  in  :t.  and 
kept  my  commitment,  although  no  one 
could  raise  any  question  as  to  whether 
I  would  offer  a  comprom:.'=;e  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  then  not  vote  for  the 
compromise.  I  did  vote  for  it,  and  I 
would  again  under  the  same  circum- 
!^  stances. 

I  have  said  these  things  because  I 
think  they  should  be  mad°  a  part  of  the 
legislative  historj-  of  the  bill 

I  close  by  sajring  that  in  my  opinion  It 
Is  a  good  bill  under  all  the  circum-stances. 
It  ends  up  with  a  few  thousand  over  4 
million  new  workers  brought  under  cov- 
erage. 

The  Record  should  show  that  I  am  not 
through  in  this  fight.  There  will  be 
other  sessions  of  the  Senate,  and  come 
the  next  session  of  the  Senate  the  senior 
Sfiialv:.r  from  Oregon  will  offer  further 
air.endinent?  to  the  Pair  La!x)r  Practice 
A.t.  setlcng  to  bring  under  coverage  peo- 
ple V,  ho  are  left  out  of  coverage  as  the 
result  of  the  bill  we  passed  tonight. 

In  tlie  conference  I  shall  do  my  very 
best  to  seek  to  get  a  bill  as  close  to  the 
Senate  bill  as  pos.sible.  If  U:iere  is  any 
reduction  in  the  effects  of  tliat  bill,  I 
serve  notice  now  that  come  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  I  sliall  fl.^ht  for  its  en- 
largement. Duiiiig  the  campaign  ahead. 
I  shall  take  thii  is^ue  to  platform  after 
platform,  because  I  am  convinced,  as 
was  stated  in  the  great  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Muinesota  :^!r.  Hum- 
phrey) tonight,  once  we  get  these  facts 
to  the  American  peopie.  we  do  not  have 
lo  be  coi:ce:  ned  about  their  final  de- 
cision as  to  whether  a  full  miriimum 
wage  should  be  paid  in  this  coimtry 
The  ■>  ot-ers  ol  the  counvry  recognize  that 
the  security  of  our  free  economy  is  more 
dependent  upon  a  high  purchasing  jwwer 
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of  the  consumers  of  this  country  than  on 
any  other  one  economic  fact. 

When  we  fight  as  we  have  fought  for 
fair  minimum  wages,  we  are  flghtmg  to 
strengthen  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumers  of  this  country,  and  we  are 
fighting  to  strengthen  the  economic  po- 
rtion of  the  businessmen  of  this  coun- 

More  and  more  businessmen  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  how  sound  the  consti- 
tutional liberals  have  been  in  the  past 
20  years,  as  they  have  fought  for  such 
checks  against  inflation,  such  checks 
against  depression,  as  the  social  security 
bill,  the  unemployment  insurance  bill, 
the  fair  labor  standards  bill,  and  the 
other  great  pieces  of  sociarwelfare  that 
provide  economic  reliefs  which  are  nf^c- 
essary  to  protect  the  businessmen  when 
the  economic  cycle  starts  to  go  down. 

I  close  with  this  part  of  my  speech  by 
.Naymg  it  has  been  a  great  honor  for  me 
to  be  associated  with  Senator  Kennedy 
and  Senator  Johnson  and  these  other 
fine  colleagues,  as  we  have  worked  to- 
gether shoulder  to  shoulder  in  seeking 
the  pas.sase  of  the  best  possible  fair 
labor  standards  amendm.ent  bill  we 
could. 

Again  I  thank  them  for  their  co- 
operation. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  make  brief 
reference  to  a  portion  of  yesterday's  de- 
bat;e  on  the  pending  measure. 

Upon  rereading  a  colloquy  on  pages 
16626-16627  between  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr  Carroll],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  Mr.  L-acsche'.  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Mr  F'ulbrighTj 
I  feel  It  necessary  to  clarify  my  position 
slightly  in  order  that  the  Record  may  be 
clear  with  regard  to  this  important 
legislation. 

The  basic  problem  is  whether  or  not 
S.  3758,  incorporating  amendments  to 
the  minim'om  wat,^e  bill,  by  its  use  of  the 
words  affecting  commerce"  would  cover 
every  enterprise  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country.  Quite 
clearly,  the  Congress  may  not  legislate 
constitutionally  m  areas  not  covered  by 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Thus  a  local  barbershop  would 
clearly  not  be  covered.  Nor  would,  in 
my  estimation,  a  workshop  which  uti- 
lized local  materials  and  sold  all  of  its 
products  at  retail.  Some  examples  of 
this  kind  of  thing  come  to  mind  in 
those  situatioiis  where  local  handicraft 
manufacturing  takes  place  of  such 
things  as  pottery  making  or  basket  weav- 
ing where  all  of  the  products  are  sold  at 
the  roadside  to  individual  customers. 

The  difficulty  with  the  case  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  of  a  coal 
mine  m  Colorado  selling  coal  at  retail,  is 
that  such  a  mining  operation  would 
probably  be  required  to  purchase  not 
only  machinery  but  the  many  supplies 
and  equipment  which  are  necessary  for 
the  operation  nf  a  coal  mine,  and  these 
supplies  would  necessarily  come  from 
out  of  the  State.  Such  a  mine,  if  It  sold 
at  retail,  could  theoretically  be  oper- 
ated on  such  a  small  scale  that  it  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  commerce  power 
or  at  least  it  would  come  within  the  rec- 
ognized doctrine  "de  minimis  "  As  a 
practical  matter  under  the   bill  which 


we  are  considering,  a  retail  establish- 
ment which  sells  less  than  $1  million 
would  not  be  covered  A  coal  mine 
which  sold  more  than  $1  million  at  re- 
tail would  more  than  likely  be  a  heavy 
supplier  of  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment or  other  operation  which  clearly 
;s  m  the  stream  of  commerce. 

With  respect  to  the  intrastate  business 
of  raising  and  selling  cattle,  it  is  easier 
for  me  to  imagine  such  an  operation 
quite  outside  the  grasp  of  Federal  power. 
The  occasional  ax  or  knife  required  in  f 
such  an  operation  would  not.  in  my  view, 
come  within  the  cases  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  which  I  cited  in  my  re- 
marks of  August  17.  I  would,  of  course, 
assume  that  the  butchered  meat  would 
not  be  sold  wholesale  to  enterprises 
which  are  themselves  clearly  within  the 
Federal  power  under  the  commerce 
clause. 

In  a  circuit  court  decision  decided  In 
1943 — Polish  National  Alliance  v. 
^.L.R.B.  (136  P.  2d  175  at  p.  180)— ap- 
pears the  following  quote: 

Perhape  the  cackle  of  the  farmers'  hen 
as  she  announces  completion  of  her  dally 
chore,  or  the  squeal  of  the  pig  In  Its  struggle 
to  become  a  porker,  are  not  beyond  this 
boundary  line,  but  In  this  we  give  no  as- 
surance. 

Quite  obviously,  this  humorous  but 
too  gloomy  circuit  court  judge  shares 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  we  are,  in  this  bill,  covering  every- 
thing, including  barbershops,  boot- 
blacks, and  the  cackle  of  the  farmer's 
hen.  I  think  we  should  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  that  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  to  in- 
vade those  areas  of  economic  activity 
which  are  beyond  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution. 


CONSERV.\  riON   f)F  SOIL  AND 

W.ATEK 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  I  receive  from  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  my  State  a  summary  of  the  ac- 
tivities that  have  been  carried  on  for  the 
preservation  of  the  precious  natural  re- 
sources of  soil  and  water. 

The  work  of  these  soil  conservation 
districts  illustrates  a  basic  tenet  of  soil 
conservation  in  its  devotion  to  the  con- 
cept that  the  soil  and  water  resources 
used  by  the  present  generation  will  be  a 
trusteeship  for  the  future. 

The  meaning  of  conservation  Is  set 
forth  in  one  such  report  that  I  received 
recently  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
Sauvie  Island  Soil  Conservation  District. 
The  statement  of  principles  which  may 
be  found  on  page  3  of  the  publication 
succinctly  sets  forth  the  philosophy  of 
soil  conservation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks,  together  with  the  report 
of  Mr.  Elmer  Peterson,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Sauvie  Island  board,  who  is 
also  the  president  of  the  Oregon  Associa- 
tion of  Soil  Conservation  Districts. 

I  commend  Mr  Peterson,  and,  through 
him,  all  the  men  and  women  who  are 
capably  and  with  a  sense  of  dedication, 
working  to  preserve  our  heritage  of  land 
and  water.  j^ 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and    report   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Meaning  or  Conseevatiom 

To  iise  our  soils  to  produce  to  their  fullest 
within  their  capabilities,  to  Improve  them, 
to  maintain  them,  and  In  the  end,  to  leave 
them  better; 

To  harvest  the  products  of  the  soil — the 
forests  with  their  timber,  the  rangeland  with 
Its  forage,  and  the  crop  plants  with  their 
food — so  that  the  soil  Is  unimpaired  and  the 
products  are  thriftily  used; 

To  use  the  waters  on  and  under  the  sxir- 
face  of  the  land  from  their  sources  to  sea  so 
as  to  have  always  present  an  abundant  sup- 
ply, clear  and  clean,  with  flow  sufficiently 
controlled   to  prevent  unnecessary   damage: 

To  manage  in  such  a  way  that  we  may 
enjoy  the  wildlife  of  forests,  streams,  range 
and  farm  land,  for  sport  and  for  recreation, 
encouraging  always  Its  survival  and.  In  bal- 
ance with  other  resources; 

To  take  from  the  earth  Its  minerals,  its 
coal.  Its  petroleum.  Its  other  stored  or  nonre- 
newable resources.  In  such  a  way  that  the 
supply  Is  not  wasted,  but  Is  used  with  good 
sense,  and  made  to  last  for  time  to  come; 

To  manage  all  these  resources,  as  they  re- 
late one  to  another  In  our  watersheds  and 
our  communities; 

And,  as  a  sum  of  all  these,  to  use  efB- 
clently,  wisely,  and  without  waste,  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  earth  for  the  benefit 
of  this  and  coming  generations,  and  thus  to 
Insure  continuing  prosperity  for  the  people 
of  a  free  world. 


DisraicT  Histobt 
{By  Elmer  Peterson) 

Lieutenant  Broughton  and  party  were  the 
first  white  men  to  land  on  Sauvie  Island. 
This  occurred  In  1792,  and  from  that  date  to 
the  present  many  events  and  changes  have 
taken  place  These  Include  visits  from  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.  David  Thomp- 
son  and   company  and  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth. 

In  1834  Wyeth  established  on  the  LsUnd 
a  trading  post  called  "Fort  William."  The 
remains  of  the  fort  are  located  on  the  Jim 
Lyons  farm.  In  about  1885  Laurent  Sauvie 
established  and  operated  a  dairy  on  the 
Island  which  Wffl  bears  his  name  Amer- 
ican pioneers  began  to  settle  donation  land 
claims  In  1840-1850.  and  from  these  begin- 
nings the  agriculture  of  the  Island  has 
steadily  changed  and  advanced. 

Prior  to  1921  all  lands  on  the  island,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  acres  were 
subject  to  the  annual  spring  overflow.  In 
1921  the  Columbia  Drainage  District  No.  1 
was  formed  and  1 ,564  acres  were  protected  by 
a  levee  Twenty  years  later  the  Sauvie 
Island  Drainage  District  was  organized  and 
an  additional  12.013  acres  were  diked.  The 
organization  of  the  Sauvie  Island  Drainage 
District  greatly  accelerated  the  agricultural 
growth  of  the  Islantf  by  making  possible 
a  great  variety  of  crops  and  livestock  enter- 
prises. 

The  next  step  forward  was  the  formation 
of  the  Sauvie  Island  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, the  ninth  such  district  to  be  formed  In 
Oregon.  This  was  completed  February  15. 
1944  and  contained  13.636  acres.  The  first 
addition  to  this  district  occurred  In  1946 
when  the  petition  of  20  property  owners 
with  4.173  acres  was  approved  and  the  area 
Included  In  the  district. 

The  second  addition  to  the  district  came 
about  In  1957,  when  the  remaining  area  of 
the  island,  approximately  10,000  acres,  was 
added  to  th^t^jftauvle  Island  Soli  Conserva- 
tion DistricT  This  second  addition  con- 
sisted of  lands  owned  almost  entirely  by  the 
Oregon  State  Game  Commission,  a  cooperator 
with  the  district  The  area  consists  entirely 
of  overflow  lands  and  Is  used  almost  entirely 
as  wildlife  refuge,  public  shooting  of  migra- 
tory birds  and  as  a  general  recreation  area  for 
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the  public.  Boy  Scouts  and  other  youth 
groups  make  good  use  of  the  recreational 
facilities. 

The  levee  construction  and  erection  of  a 
bridge  to  the  mainland,  formation  of  drain- 
age districts  and  the  organization  of  the  soil 
conservation  district,  have  made  possible  the 
present  agricultural  picture  on  the  Island. 
Agriculture  today  consists  of  fruit,  nuts,  ber- 
ries, dairy,  beef  and  sheep  enterprises,  a  wide 
range  and  variety  of  truck  produce,  pepper- 
mint, grains  and  greenhouse  crops.  Con- 
siderable ash  and  Cottonwood  Is  also  har- 
vested. One  of  the  largest  growers  of  nurs- 
ery stock  on  the  Pacific  coast  Is  located  on 
the  Island  The  potential  of  upland  game 
birds  and  waterfowl  has  been  recognized  by 
local  landowners  and  several  dog  kennels  for 
breeding,  training  and  Boarding  have  been 
established.  l 

The  agricultural  plcturp  has  changed  much 
since  the  establishment  pt  the  first  dairy  in 
about  1835.  but  in  one  r^pect  no  change  has 
taken  place  The  arejA  Is  still  completely 
rural.  No  towns  or/manufacturing  plants 
are  on  the  lslajuL_^/ 

During  the  year  1959  and  1960  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  and  honor  to  serve  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Oregon  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts. 

The  State  association  consists  of  67  dis- 
tricts. In  the  State  11.000  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  cooperators  with  some  11  mil- 
lion acres  In  farm  and  ranch  plans,  so  you 
can  see  soil  conservation  Is  big  business. 
Our  organization  Is  the  only  farm  structure 
that  enjoys  complete  freedom  from  govern- 
mental controls. 

We  do  not  have  any  power  to  levy  taxes  but 
derive  our  income  from  our  friendships  with 
farmers  and  ranchers,  equipment  dealers, 
and  other  businessmen  However,  our  work 
In  such  Jobs  as  land  leveling,  both  open  and 
tile  drainage,  range  and  pasture  manage- 
ment, wind  erosion,  and  other  types  of  con- 
servation practices  would  not  be  possible  if 
it  were  not  for  the  technical  assistance  we 
receive  from  our  agencies  such  as  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  ASC,  research  labs, 
extension  service  and  others  Our  State 
association  is  making  an  all-out  effort  to 
assist  the  local  districts  with  their  problems 
In  the  field  of  research,  legislation,  educa- 
tion, publicity  We  have  committees  set  up 
which   are  working  on   the   above  problems. 

During  the  year  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  districts  and  supervisors  in  Just  about 
every  part  of  our  State  and  In  most  cases  we 
have  made  conslstant  progress  with  our 
work  on  Individual  farms  and  in  watersheds. 
One  has  to  travel  to  the  remote  sections  of 
our  State  to  see  the  overall  part  that  soil 
conservation  districts  has  played. 

In  my  travels  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  attend  the  1959  National  Convention  In 
Houston.  Tex  and  this  year,  1960,  to  repre- 
sent my  State  as  councilman  at  the  National 
Boll  Conservation  Convention  In  Louisville, 

Ky 

The  other  members  of  the  State  board  and 
myself  are  looking  forward  to  a  busy  and 
successful  conservation  year  In  1960  In  each 
district  in  Oregon. 

THE    JOB    AHEAD    IN     1B60 

Each  year  your  stq^rvlsors  and  work  unit 
develop  an  annual  plan  of  operations.  The 
work  for  the  coming  year,  and  means  and 
ways  of  getting  the  Job  done,  are  outlined 
and  used  as  a  guide  for  the  people  respon- 
sible for  results 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  your  board  of  supervi- 
sors to  have  all  agricultural  lands  In  the  dis- 
trict covered  by  farm  plans  by  the  end  of 
1960.  Farm  plans  are  a  guide  to  the  best 
land  use  and  are  the  basis  for  a  successful 
district. 

The  construction  of  wildlife  shooting 
ponds  and  arwis  will  be  speeded  up  due  to 
the  reallzati«h  that  wildlife  Is  a  distinct 
crop  and  must  be  planned  and  harvested  as 
such. 


More  Intensive  drainage  Is  needed  on  lake- 
bed  soils  to  allow  earlier  cultivation  and 
longer  growing  seasons.  Proper  drainage 
leads  to  better  use  of  fertilizers  and  irriga- 
tion water  and  allows  the  refinements  that 
make  up  a  well-balanced  farm  crop  program. 

Both  drainage  districts  will  carry  on  their 
necessary  maintenance  programs. 

Several  larger  drainage  Jobs  will  be  com- 
pleted. The  main  ones  are  the  completion 
of  the  new  pump  plant  In  Mud  Lake  and  the 
relocation  of  the  Reeder  Road  culvert.  Tills 
latter  Job  Is  a  cooperative  effort  among  the 
Multnomah  County  Road  Department,  the 
Sauvie  Island  Drainage  District,  and  your 
soil  conservation  district. 

If  you  are  considering  Jobs  involving  en- 
gineering work  your  board  urges  you  to  ap- 
ply for  assistance  as  soon  as  possible. 

Where  to  get  assistance  with  soil  and  wa- 
ter problems 

Tom  Davis,  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Route  1,  Box  116-D,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Multnomah  County  Extension  Service,  611 
East  Powell,  Gresham.  Oreg. 

Columbia  County  Extension  Service,  Court 
House.  St.  Helens,  Oreg. 

Multnomah  County  A.S.C.  Committee,  611 
East  Powell,  Gresham.  Oreg. 

Columbia  County  ASC  Committee,  20 
Plaza  Square,  St.  Helens.  Oreg. 

Your  local  soil  conservation  district  super- 
visors. 


THE  LATE  HUGH   BENNETT.  SOIL 
CONSERVATIONIST 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  adjournment  of  Congress,  a 
sorrowful  event  of  national  significance 
occurred. 

I  refer  to  the  passing  of  the  grand  old 
man  of  soil  conservation.  Hugh  Bennett, 
who  peacefully  departed  this  life  in  his 
native  State  of  North  Carolina  at  the 
age  of  79. 

Hugh  Bennett  was  a  giant  of  his  gen- 
eration. He  was  dedicated  to  the  ideal 
that  the  land  from  which  our  food  and 
fiber  come  must  be  preserved  as  a  trus- 
teeship for  the  generations  unborn. 

As  a  young  man  on  his  fathers  planta- 
tion, he  had  observed  the  terrible  rav- 
ages of  soil  erosion.  As  a  dedicated  civil 
servant,  he  translated  the  principle  of 
the  protection  of  the  soil  Into  the  actu- 
ality embodied  in  the  magnificent  work 
each  year  being  performed  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Truly  this  agency  is  a  living  memorial 
to  Hugh  Bennett;  for  he  fathered  it. 
guided  and  developed  it;  and  lived  to  see 
it  grow  into  a  permanent  institution  of 
lasting  benefit  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  sayings  of  Hugh' 
Bennett  which  is  most  characteristic  of 
his  idealism,  which  was  always  allied 
with  practicality,  is  a  statement  he  once 
made  which  I  now  quote: 

We  cannot  dig  deeper  Into  the  earth  and 
find  new  productive  soil.  We  cannot  pump 
It  from  wells,  plant  It  wltli:  seeds,  or  dig  It 
from  mines.  We  must  keep  what  we  have 
or  do  without 

Mr.  President,  Hugh  Bennett  was  a 
great  public  servant  who  ranks  in  our 
national  roster  with  the  other  heroes  of 
national  resource  conservation  and  pro- 
tection. He  stands  in  the  company  of 
Gifford  Pinchot  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
And  it  is  a  measure  of  this  stature  of 
Hugh  Bennett  that  he  stands  there  in 
that  glorious  company  as  an  equal. 


OLD  WEST  LINGERS  ON  IN  OREGON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
travel  section  of  the  Sunday,  July  10. 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  contained 
an  article  entitled  "Old  West  Lingers  On 
in  Oregon's  High  Country." 

The  article  was  written  by  Ralph 
Friedman,  of  Portland,  and  describes  a 
trip  through  Harney  County  in  south- 
east Oregon,  starting  at  Bums  and  mak- 
ing a  225-mile  loop  through  Harney 
County. 

Starting  from  Burns,  the  traveler  is 
taken  south  through  the  cattle  country 
described  as  "a  vast  area  of  sagebrush 
and  scanty  vegetation  broken  by  moun- 
tain ranges,  rimi-ock.  .iuniper-covered 
tablelands  and  barren  hills,  where  thou- 
sands of  cattle  graze  and  wild  horses 
roam  the  more  secluded  vales  and  can- 
yons." The  trip  described  follows  a 
route  across  the  Narrows  Bridge,  where 
Malheur  and  Hamey  Lakes  touch,  and 
continues  past  Sod  House  and  the  Mal- 
heur National  Wildlife  Refuge  down  to 
Frenchglen. 

It  was  near  here  that  the  legendary 
Pete  Ranch  established  a  132.000-acre 
cattle  ranch,  only  to  lose  his  life  to  a 
homesteader. 

Thereafter  the  route  continues  south 
past  some  of  the  famous  ranches  of  the 
American  West  down  to  Fields  and  then 
northeast  again  through  Follyfarm, 
Princeton,  Crane,  and  back  to  Burns. 

This  picturesque  trip  takes  the  traveler 
through  a  large  piece  of  the  remaining 
pioneer  rangeland  of  America  and  I  am 
delighted  to  see  this  fine  description  of 
it  in  the  New  York  Times. 

I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July   10,  1960] 

Old  West  Lingers  On  in  Oregon's  High 
Country 

(By  Ralph  Friedman) 

Portland,  Oreg. — The  Old  West  still  Uvea 
In  Oregon's  Harney  County,  a  great  expanse 
of  sage  and  rimrock  far  east  of  the  green 
Cascades.  Here,  where  two  families  make  up 
a  town,  cattle  grazes  over  hill  and  valley, 
honest -to-goodness  cowpokes  ride  the  range, 
and  the  pure  sounds  and  sights  of  Nature's 
unblemished  domain  possess  most  of  the 
I'eplon. 

Bvirns,  the  seat  of  Harney  County,  Is  the 
gateway  and  terminal  of  a  225-mile  loop  trip 
extending  through  remote  ranch  country  In 
which  a  telephone  Is  a  prized  trophy  and  a 
television  set  Is  a  mark  of  real  distinction. 

Harney  Is  the  most  spacious  of  Oregon's  36 
counties  and  has  almost  twice  as  many  square 
miles  as  It  has  population.  The  county  has 
only  one  movie  house,  in  Burns;  only  two 
physicians,  both  In  Burns;  only  two  television 
sets  outside  of  Burns,  and  one  weekly  news- 
paper, the  Burns  Times  Herald. 

There  Is  no  rail  transportation  and  no 
buses  leave  U.S.  20,  the  arid  highroad  between 
Boise  and  Portland.  If  one  does  not  have 
a  car  and  wants  to  penetrate  the  back  coun- 
try, he  either  hitchhikes  or  rides  with  the 
rural  mall  carrier,  who  makes  three  tnT>s^a 
week  when  the  road  is  passable. 

Although  Harney  boasts  the  largest  bird 
sanctuary  In  the  Nation,  It  is  essentially 
cattle  country,  both  economically  and  as  a 
way  of  life.  Ranches  are  large — Immense 
may  be  a  better  word — and  a  child  who 
reaches  the  age  of  4  without  having  learned 
to  ride  a  horse  Is  considered  an  oddity. 
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WILD    HORSES    ROAM 

Much  of  ihe  glamor  of  '-he  Old  West  still 
lingers  !n  tJiis  Xronuerlii<e  territory.  Over 
a  vadt  Area  of  aagebrusii  aiici  scaxity  vege'-a- 
tioa  broken  by  mjunuui  ranges,  rixr.rociv, 
Jumper-covered  ta;. lelai.ds  ar.d  ^^arr^r.  ^.l;:s, 
thousands  of  ca'tle  et'^?*'  ^f^d  wV.d  h^;rses 
roam  the  more  secluclPd  va;'-s  *nd  r  inyons. 

B-:rn3.  the  be^lr.aln^  and  end  A  the  225- 
mlle  back-country  U  ur.  contains  w.th!:.  Its 
limits  a  colorful  Paiut^  Wi.Ag^  tn^it  :s  trie 
larg^Btt  independent.  LaduUi  comn-tunuy. 
other  thar.  i  : -^servation.  in  the  United 
States. 

The  loop  road  starts  as  gravel,  but  tt  Is 
dirt  much  of  the  war  Although  all  of  the 
road  Is  neeotiabie  fr'>m  May  through  Sep- 
^rnber.  it  is  not  a  speedway  and  should  be 
trea'ea  with  the  ("  >nsiderati  a  due  a  road 
that  IS  more  iami.irtr  'a.!,;i  horses'  hoofs 
than  witn  the  tixe.s    ,;   ;,_-iienger  cajs. 

Twenty-eight  m-.ca  :r  r.i  Burns,  the  r&ad 
crosses  the  NirrL,-.-  Br.tl-rf  -.vhere  Malheur 
and  Hamey  I  xk"-^  •-■::.  'Tilhetir,  on  the 
eas*  Is  fresh  and  pwef"  ■n^'.r.s  f<"!  r.v  rvm- 
nini?  water  from  the  SllvUs  an  :  BUtzen 
Rivers,  while  Harney  is  distinct^,-  a:£.nine. 
having  no  stream  inlets.  Apart  rr'jtn  stjine 
rain.  Harney  receives  its  water  from  the 
Malheur  jverSow 

Seven  miles  below  the  Narrows  Bridge 
stands  Sod  House,  which  was  built  In  1862 
md  is  n^w  the  entrance  to  the  165.000-acre 
Mil.--;-  Natl  .n -.1  Wildlife  Refuge.  Upward 
'  2J 0  winged  dpTies  ha'.-e  been  observed 
.'iere  In  additli  n  to  the  avs  in  population, 
.more  than  50  spe  les  ->t  mammals  reside  in 
this  reiu^e 

A  100-foot  observation  tower  ajlurds  an 
excellent  view  of  the  preserve,  and  dike 
roads  slithor  to  the  heart  of  the  breeding 
marshes  The  r^fii^  ha.s  no  riT^'els  or 
camp^grounis  rio*w>  by,  but  v1sit<->rs  ire  per- 
mitted to  bed  :iown  in  the  recr'ition  hall 
at  the  preser.  e  s  headqviarter^ 

Bel'^w  .Sod  House,  the  road  turns  to  dirt 
uid  wind*  gingerly  through  tzie  Biitzen  Val- 
ley to  Frenchgien.  65  miles  south  of  Burns. 
Frenchglen  has  the  only  hotel  between 
Bums  and  Winnemucca,  Nev.,  a  distance  of 
about  215  mile.s 

The  roman'^e  of  the  country's  .storied  past 
Is  heaviest  Ir.  Frenchglen  This  is  only  a 
lariat  throw  from  tne  P- Ranch,  headquart- 
ers of  the  legendary  Pe'r  French.  In  the 
spring  of  1872,  French  eniered  the  valley, 
driving  a  herd  of  cattle  iroxn  California. 
One  look,  at  ;he  djnailng  expajase  of  wild 
.;.etic.>ws  ciT.d  he  inew  i.:..at  he  had  found 
'-':>  .s.te  tj  eatAo.Loh  U::e  cattle  domain  of 
.J  l.-eutuj  a  rtin^e  empire  similar  to  that 
oi  tne  Spanish  grandees. 

Through  the  iron-handed  authority  of  his 
faithful  vaqueros  and  the  Uiclsery  of  every 
method  he  could  devise.  French  built  the 
P-Ranch  Into  a  132,000-acre  spread.  His 
running  wars  with  the  Indians  and  the 
homesteaders  have  given  Oregon  its  richest 
rimroclt  lore.  One  rainy  afternoon.  French 
was  shot  from  his  horse  by  a  "nester,"  and 
his  cow  .cin^dom  crumpled  almost  over- 
night. 

The  fabulous  white  mansion  that  French 
built  for  his  bride  burned  down  long  ago, 
but  the  Cottonwood  and  poplar  groves  he 
planted  for  her.  and  his  Spanish-style  cor- 
rals and  barns,  remain  as  material  linJcs  to 
the  Pete  F  renci  sak'  i 

B\CK-COUNTRY     INN 

French^cleu  3  hotel,  a  hearty,  Laformal, 
back-country  Inn.  has  eight  sleeping  rooms 
and  a  dining  room.  Meals  are  served  family 
style  on  an  oilcloth-covered  table.  CoITee  is 
free  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  to  anyone, 
g  le.sts  or  not. 

The  hotel  lobby  is  the  social  center  for  all 
of  the  txiwn'3  21  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the 


40   -^r   50   other  folks  who  trek   !n  from   all 
parts    of    the    valley    for   rrn:'     ■■•.r\    .•;--.;,«. 
Dances   sre   held   In   the  >ich_olhotise   -Aith  a. 
•single    f5dd>r    supplying    the    music.      The 
ifTtiira  are  r^nl  hoedowns 

.Mmofst  anv  «*venlng  the  hotel  lobby  looks 
like  the  serMnj  for  a  Western  Canterbury 
tale.  T:.-  f.ddler  a  C' x-)k  nt  a  ranch  In  the 
.text  v^;  "v  <>mes  into  town  to  practice 
bef.  re  a  11  v»  a  r^ler.re  bird  watchers  from 
Portland  pxrhir:'*'  -al.t  with  cowboys:  a  herd 
roren.  .n  hon.ewarc!  b<iund  from  Burns, 
wh^ie  hf  h  ,<^!  gone  on  business,  drops  In  to 
pass  on  the  news  he  has  learned  there;  an 
Itinerant  salesman  tries  to  talk  the  Innkeeper 
into  purchasing  a  dozen  more  bedsbeets; 
and  the  young  schoolteacher,  taking  a 
breather  fk)in  marking  papers,  earnestly  dis- 
cusses the  attitudes  of  parents  with  the 
inhleeper's  wife,  once  a  teacher  herself. 

The  loop  tour  c.^n  be  made  in  1  d.iy. 
but  it  is  a  tiresome  task.  Most  travelers 
find  th|t  a  2-day  trip,  with  an  overnight 
stop  atT^enchglen.  provides  greater  pleas- 
ure. From  Frenchglen.  a  side  road  skiru 
the  P-Ranch  and  ascends  the  Steens  to  6,800- 
foot-hlgh  Fish  Lake,  one  of  Oregon's  finest 
lakes  for  angling.  Cabins  and  boats  are 
available  at  the  lake. 

A  dirt  road  climbs  from  Fish  Lake  to  the 
top  of  the  Steens.  winding  through  mead- 
owed  yalleya,  where  Basque- tended  sheep 
graze.  '  On  a  clear  day,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and 
Washington  are  visible  from  the  mountain 
heights.  So  is  Hart  Mountain  Antelope 
Refuge,  reached  from  Frenchglen  by  a  100- 
mlle  sagebrvi&h  trail. 

THI    ONLY    TKLEPHOMC 

South  of  Frenchglen,  beyond  a  low  hill, 
lies  Catlow  Valley,  occupied  almost  exclu- 
sively by  stockmen.  The  ITrst  ranch.  Roaring 
Spring,  which  has  the  only  telephone  In  Cat- 
low  Valley,  Is  a  pioneer  spread  When  the 
cowpokes  are  not  riding  the  range  or  social- 
izing In  the  hotel  lobby,  they  'hole  up"  In 
two-room  cabins,  where  they  spend  the  eve- 
nings sitting  around  jsot-bellled  Iron  stoves, 
reading  Western  paperbacks  or  adding  more 
ptnups  to  the  cluttered  walls. 

Fields.  50  miles  south  of  Frenchglen,  con- 
tends that  it  is  farther  from  a  railroad  than 
any  settlement  In  the  Nation,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The  disUnce  given  is 
124  miles.  Sometimes  the  entire  hamlet  of 
11  persons  assembles  In  Bill  Plnley's  hotise 
to  watch  the  only  television  set  between 
Burns  and  Winnemucca. 

Mo6t  ranch-rs  and  homesteaders  in  the 
Silent  valleys  have  their  own  generatcMi; 
otherwise,  they  do  without  electricity.  Some 
do  not  even  own  radios.  But  In  this  isolated 
immensity  of  desert,  mountains  and  open 
sky,  the  rest  of  the  world  seems  not  too  im- 
portant. 

At  Fields,  the  loop  road  swings  northeast 
and,  after  breezing  through  open  anlelope 
ranges  and  passing  the  picturesque  Basque 
sheep  station  at  Andrews,  comes  abrea.st  of 
the  25.000-acre  Alvord  Ranch,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  Interesting  cattle  spreads  In 
the  West. 

Follyfarm.  60  miles  above  Fields,  has  one 
singular  commendation:  State  Route  78,  a 
paved  highway,  Intersects  the  dirt  road  and 
heads  for  Burns.  Between  Follyfarm  and 
Princeton.  30  miles  to  the  north,  a  3-mile- 
long  paved  side  road  links  the  highway  with 
M  i.ne  .r  ave.  a  half-mile  lava  tube  with  a 
q  .Ar--r-.;i  le  underground  lake  at  the  far  end. 
The  walls  of  the  50-foot-wlde  tunnel  are 
glazed  and  stained  with  bronze,  gray,  black. 
and  red.  Gasoline  lanterns  for  cave  visits 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  Harney  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Burns. 

BOOTS     .*ND     HOMEWORK 

Crane.  10  miles  north  of  Princeton.  Is  the 
site  of  Oregon's  only  boarding  high  school. 
Ranch  and  hamlet  youngsters  "r  m  as  far  a.s 
100    miles    away    are    enrolled.      They    wear 


Levi's  and  cowboy  boots  to  class,  sleep  In 
dormitories,  and  work  for  their  food  and 
lodging  Probably  no  student  body  in  the 
Nation  can  boast  as  many  rodeo  contestants, 
for  everyone  Is  an  expert  on  a  hcrrse  and 
rodeo  competition  takes  the  place  of  football 
Burns,  29  miles  to  the  northwest,  marks 
the  end  of  the  255-mlle  loop  tour,  a  Journey 
backward  through  time  Into  the  days  of  the 
Old  West.  From  Burns.  UJS.  20  to  the  west  Is 
a  red  arrow  shot  through  the  desert.  Piercing 
the  sageland.  It  finds  Its  target  at  Bend.  132 
miles  away.  Bend,  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
Cascades,  offers  travelers  the  choice  of  Ave 
highways  across  the  mountain*  to  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  and  Portland.  Axid  U.S.  87  to 
the  south  Is  the  m.>.sf  direct  route  to  Cali- 
fornia. 


COST  OF  LIVING  INCREASE  IN  FED- 
ERAL CONTRIBUTION  TO  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  AND  PENSION  PAY- 
MENTS IN  LOWER  INCOME 
BRACKETS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
approved  by  the  Lincoln  Pomona  Grange, 
of  Oregon,  relating  to  a  50-percent  cost 
of  increase  in  the  Federal  contnbution 
to  social  security  and  p>ension  payments 
in  the  lower  income  brackets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

"Whereas  ofllclal  statistics  indicate  that 
the  cost  of  living  Is  continually  increasing; 
and 

"Whereas  because  of  continuous  Increase 
many  people  on  social  security,  or  pensions, 
find  It  Increasingly  dlfOcult  to  maintain  a 
desirable  standard  of  living,  since  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  social  sectirlty..  or 
pensions  Is  greatly  reduced-  Now,  therefjbre. 
be  It 

'Resolved  by  Lincoln  Pomona  Gravtffe  in 
regular  session  assembled  this  llth  dofjt  of  a 
June  1960,  That  we  favor  a  50-percent  co«-  \ 
of-Uvlng  Increase  In  the  Federal  contribution 
to  social  security  and  pension  payments  in 
the  lower  Income  brackets,  as  for  example 
less  than  1100  per  month;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  Oregon  State  Grange  conven- 
tion for  approval  there;  to  US.  Senator* 
Watjte  L  Mobsi  and  Hall  Lcsk  and  to  the 
Honorable  Walter  Nokslao,  Congressman 
from  this  district,  asking  them  to  support 
national  legislation  before  Congress  ad- 
Jouma.  to  proTlde  for  this  cost-of-living 
increase  in  the  Federal  pension  and  social 
security  payments  as  designated  herewith." 

Approved  by  Lincoln  Pomona  Orange  this 
llth  day  of  June  I960 

Neal    Maw. 

Jfasfer. 

I.rnNA  G    DODSON, 

Secretary. 

RULE  OP  LAW  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Mr 
Charles  S.  Rhyne.  past  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  spoke  re- 
cently at  the  Dickinson  School  of  Law 
graduation  exercises  on  the  subject  of 
the  rule  of  law  In  world  affairs.  The 
title  of  his  speech  was  "U-2  and  Sum- 
mit Failure  as  an  Impetus  to  Interna- 
tional Law." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
p:  .nted  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Rhyne's  speech. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Speech  by  Charles  S  Rhyne. 
Past  Preshjent,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, AT  THE  Dickinson  School  or  Law 
Graduation  Exercises 

First  of  all  let's  look  at  present  rules  of 
law  which  are  universally  accepted  by  the 
world  community.  Including  Russia  The 
list  Is  not  long: 

1.  The  law  of  diplomatic  Immunity. 

2.  The  law  of  the  sea. 

3  The  law  of  the  air. 

4  The  International  Postal  Convention 

6  The  Radio  and  Telecommunications 
Conventions 

6    The  Antarctica  Convention. 

The  new  conventions  on  the  law  of  the 
sea  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  by  new 
law  to  modernize  In  part  age-old  rules  In 
that  field  The  Antarctica  Convention  while 
of  limited  Interest  Is  recent  Woof  that  It  is 
possible  to  draft  law  rules  ^verlng  fields 
not  previously  governed  by  isfv  In  every 
field  where  we  have  law  rules  the  ever  ac- 
celerating contacts  between  nations  operate 
smoothly  and  without  friction.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  the  rules  brings  this  about.  Sure 
there  are  law  rule  breakers  Internationally 
Just  as  there  are  within  nations  And  be- 
yond question  the  existing  need  Is  both  for 
more  and  better  law  rules  as  well  as  more 
and  better  ways  of  handling  violators  The 
development  of  both  are  parts  of  our  pro- 
gram. 

Let's  look  at  the  potential  subject  matter 
for  new  law  In  the  world  community  Fields 
where  if  we  had  law  rules  the  chances  of 
friction  and  disputes  leading  to  war  would 
be    lessened       These    Include: 

1.  A  disarmament  convention 

2.  A  convention  on  the  use  of  outer  space. 

3.  A  nuclear  tests  convention. 

4.  An  "open  skies"  convention. 

5.  Conventions  facilitating  International 
business  In  literally  hundreds  of  areas  and 
on  many  subjects 

6.  A  convention  guaranteeing  the  safety  of 
foreign  Investment  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
private  funds  Into  underdeveloped  nations. 

The  area  unfilled  by  law  Internationally  Is 
almost  unlimited  We  have  thousands  of 
law  rules  within  nations  but  so  very  few  in- 
ternationally. And  the  ever  multiplying  con- 
tacts In  our  shrunken  world  make  progress 
here  vlUl  to  all  mankind.  Science  has  out- 
raced  law  and  law  must  catch  up  As  in  the 
case  of  existing  universally  adhered  to  In- 
ternational law.  the  problem  of  how  to  cope 
with  International  lawbreakers  Is  Important 
and  dlfflcult.  The  Kellogg-Brland  Conven- 
tion of  1928  renouncing  war  proved  to  be 
only  a  worthless  pious  expression  of  hope  be- 
cause It  set  up  no  machinery  to  deal  with 
violators. 

I  deliberately  mentioned  an  "open  skies" 
convention  to  focus  your  attention  upon 
some  of  the  legal  problems  Inherent  In  the 
U-2  flight  and  those  raised  for  mankind  by 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  closed 
societies 

The  alleged  violation  of  International  law 
by  flying  over  Russia  at  a  high  altitude  Is 
Interesting  as  proof  that  even  Khrushchev 
relies  upon  law  when  It  serves  his  purposes. 
I  could  not  help  but  think  that  on  his  record 
of  respect  lor  law  Klirushchev  In  this  in- 
stance stands  about  In  the  position  of  a 
Dllllnger  offering  proof  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
was  speeding  26  miles  an  hour  In  a  25-mlle 
zone. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  If  you  or  I 
as  lawyers  were  defending  the  United  States 
In  a  lawsuit  based  on  the  U-2  flight  over 
Russia  we  could  raise  many  new  and  novel 
legal  questions.  Three  examples  are:  (1) 
How  far  up  Is  a  nation  sovereign  over  air- 
space? (2)  Was  not  U-2  Justified  as  an  act 
of  self-defense,  a  right  conferred  upon  na- 


tions by  section  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter?  (3)  Can  overflight  by  an  unarmed 
plane  constitute  an  act  of  aggression?  And 
we  would  undoubtedly  rely  upon  Russia's 
failure  to  protest  these  flights  while  know- 
ing—according to  Khrushchev — that  they 
have-been  taking  place  for  the  past  4  years 
as  a  waiver  of  any  claim  of  sovereignty  viola- 
tion. Further.  Russia  herself  launched  the 
first  satellites  and  has  sent  others  over  the 
United  States  constantly — as  has  the  United 
States  over  Russia — every  few  minutes  for 
the  past  2  years  with  no  one  protesting  that 
these  constitute  sovereignty  violations  even 
when  they  admittedly  transmit  photographs 
to  their  launchers. 

I  believe  that  an  Impartial  court  would 
hold  that  Russia's  secret,  closed  society 
coupled  with  her  threats  based  upon  her 
atomic,  satellite,  and  ICBM  developments, 
and  her  announced  plans  for  world  domina- 
tion justifies  a  defensive  measure  like  U-2 
and  further  that  the  overflight  of  an  un- 
armed plane  Is  not  an  aggressive  act  within 
the  meaning  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
The  UJ*.  Security  Council  certainly  so 
voted. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  legality  In  tcK 
day's  world  of  the  Iron  Curtain  Itself  could 
be  raised  In  any  such  lawsuit.  I  believe  that 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  itself  a  crime  against  humanity — 
a  violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter  as  z.  threat 
to  world  peace.  Suppose  the  United  States 
were  to  announce  tomorrow  that  henceforth 
we  Intend  to  close  ourselves  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  worldwide  shock  of  such 
an  announcement  would  be  tremendous. 
And  worldwide  condemnation  would  be  both 
immediate,  overwhelming,  and  deserved. 
Who  can  doubt  that  Russia  itself  would  lead 
a  chorus  of  flnger  pointers  questioning 
whether  or  not  we  were  Invoking  secrecy  to 
plot  aggression? 

Every  journey  begins  with  the  first  step 
and  if  U-2  triggers  steps  toward  the  formu- 
lation of  new  law  rules  for  overflights  of  un- 
armed aircraft  and  new  rules  for  the  oper- 
ation of  satellites  over  other  nations,  before 
great  war-exploding  incidents  occur,  man- 
kind will  have  profited  greatly  by  that  Ill- 
fated  filght. 

Also,  If  the  jarring  U-2  episode  helps  In 
getting  rid  of  secret  closed  societies — just 
by  Its  world  spotlight  upon  their  existence 
and  evils — it  obviously  will  have  furthered 
peace  In  the  world  Vice  President  Nixon 
last  April  In  discussing  the  summit's  possi- 
bilities put  It  well  when  he  said: 

"We  must  make  evident  to  the  entire 
world  that  if  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  con- 
sider some  progress  toward  the  kind  of  open 
society  which  we  In  the  West  maintain,  both 
disarmament  and  peace  Itself  can  become 
realizable  objectives  rather  than  hopeless 
dreams  The  closed  society  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  fact,  the  major  barrier  to  the 
disarmament  which  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  In  all  nations  want" 

Open  skies  like  open  seas  would  serve  all 
mankind  Grotlus  postulated  the  open  seas 
doctrine  in  1605  and  it  took  over  200  years 
before  it  was  fully  accepted  as  universal  law. 
Let  us  hope  the  "open  skies"  doctrine  re- 
ceives a  more  speedy  acceptance  as  universal 
law. 

I  shall  not  go  further  with  things  U-2  or 
the  Paris  summit  collapse  should  stimulate' 
in  the  field  of  law  growth.  SuflBce  It  to  say 
I  have  only  scratched  the  surface. 

Law  enforcement  internationally  and  law 
growth  Internationally  are  both  hampered  \ 
by  lack  of  adequate  dispute  settlement 
machinery.  Disputes  are  Inherent  In  the 
nature  of  man  and  nations  but  since  the 
beginning  of  time  man  has  created  only 
three  methods  for  resolving  such  conflicts: 

1.  Brute  force  by  fists  or  weapons. 

2.  Voluntary  agreement  by  discussion  anC 
negotiation  between  the  parties. 


3.  Third  party  decision  In  an  Impartial 
tribunal. 

Use  of  presently  available  weapons  force 
between  nations  Is  too  horrible  to  envision 
as  a  method  of  deciding  disputes.  This 
merely  underscores  the  fact  that  new  meth- 
ods of  warmaklng  must  be  combated  by  new 
methods  of  peacemaking. 

Settlement  of  disputes  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment has  sometimes  proved  to  be  impossi- 
ble in  the  past  with  the  result  that  wars  have 
occurred  down  through  the  ages.  Nothing  in 
the  record  of  this  method  proves  its  ingredi- 
ents can  prevent  wars  in  the  future  any 
more  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

The  one  permanent  institution  we  have  for 
impartial  third  party  decision  of  disputes 
internationally  is  Impotent  and  therefore 
unused.  It  is  the  World  Court  created  to  sub- 
stitute Justice  of  the  courtroom  for  slaugh- 
ter of  the  battlefield.  This  Court  is  impotent 
and  unused  because  the  U.S.  Senate  insists 
upon  its  so-called  Connally  amendment — at- 
tached by  Senator  Connally  in  1946  to  our 
acceptance  of  the  Cotirfs  jurisdiction — long 
before  Russia's  acquisition  of  the  A-bomb, 
satellites  and  ICBM's  so  radically  altered  the 
International  picture  as  to  enhance  Im- 
measurably the  attractiveness  of  decision  by 
court  instead  of  by  battle.  The  Connally 
amendment  bases  World  Court  jurisdiction 
on  our  case  by  case  consent,  and  under  the 
doctrine  of  international  reciprocity  this 
confers  the  same  right  upon  all  adversaries 
we  bring  to  that  Court.  Disarmament,  nu- 
clear test  ban  and  other  violators  will  never 
voluntarily  consent  to  be  tried  for  their  vio- 
lations. This  1946  roadblock  to  the  door 
of  the  World  Court  Is  thus  obviously  out  of 
date  in  1960  and  should  be  speedily  re- 
pealed. Recent  Senate  committee  action  de- 
laying a  vote  on  Connally  elimination  Is  a 
serious  evasion  of  major  responsibility  In 
advancing  world  peace.  International  law 
will  never  achieve  and  maintain  peace  with- 
out a  real  court.  That  we  should  be  the 
Nation  to  still  insist  on  trial  by  battle  rather 
than  trial  by  coizrt  Is  shocking  to  say  the 
least.  Few  concrete  steps  would  do  more  to 
refurbish  our  prestige  and  moral  leadership 
toward  world  peace  than  the  elimination  of 
Connally.  Such  a  meaningful  step  would 
demonstrate  to  a  watching  world  our  belief 
in  and  adherence  to  law  raj,her  than  to  force 
at  this  crucial  juncture,  and  we  would  help 
silence  Khrushchev  If  we  challenged  him  to 
do  likewise.  We  need  to  get  off  the  defensive 
and  onto  the  offensive  on  the  issue  of  peace. 
Ending  Connally  Is  an  offensive  step  the 
peoples  of  the  world  would  comprehend  and 
applaud. 

So  here  too  there  Is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  for  lawyers  with  many  among  our 
own  profession  leading  the  battle  to  keep  the 
World  Court  Impotent  as  an  Instrument  for 
world  peace.  Connally  has  clouded  and  im- 
paired our  moral  leadership  of  the  free 
world  by  providing  concrete  evidence  that 
we  distrust  the  rule  of  law  internationally. 
Let  us  remind  those  who  argue  that  the 
Court  might  possibly  hand  down  an  erro- 
neous decision  that  a  decision  contrary  to 
law  or  fact  can  always  be  changed  whereas 
millions  of  gravestones  the  world  over  are 
rather  mute  testimony  to  the  unchangeabil- 
ity  of  the  results  of  war. 

Regional  institutions  such  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Europe  which  decides  legal  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity should  be  created  all  over  the  world. 
That  Court's  successful  acceptance  and  ex- 
tensive use  in  resolving  present  disputes  be- 
tween nations  who  previously  for  centuries 
engaged  in  bloody  wars  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes is  strong  evidence  that  the  World 
Court  will  work  if  •but  used.  And  the  Euro- 
pean Court's  success  is  evidence  also  that  a 
whole  system  of  regional  international  courts 
are  needed  to  decide  small  International  legal 
disputes   before   they   fester    ai.d    grow   into 
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great  Inflammatory  and  almost  Insoluble 
political  disputes  involving  a  nation's  pride 
and  vital  interests  on  which  she  cannot  then 
bacfc  down. 

Secretary  Herter  concluded  his  statement 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  U-2.  the  summit  failure  and  hopes  for 
a  peaceful  future  as  follows: 

■  W»  have  our  own  programs  for  helping 
to  bring  that  future  about — for  holding  high 
the  light  of  freedom,  for  sharing  Its  mes- 
sage and  rewards  with  emerging  nations,  for 
trying  to  create  an  International  community 
In  which  the  rule  of  law  will  replace  the  rule 
of  force.  It  Is  to  these  programs  that  our 
talents  and  energies  should  t)e  rededlcated  In 
the  uncertain  times  that  lie  ahead  " 

I  hope  this  means  that  in  addition  to  the 
prirate  effort  of  lawyers  herein  described  the 
Federal  Government  Is  now  prepared  to 
launch  an  all-out  effort  in  the  legal  field  to 
Improve  Rrj0[  expand  law  Internationally.  So 
far  the  Government  has  spent  billions  on 
science  and  the  military  to  keep  the  peace. 
Few  ^xp^ndiftires  wimid  yield  more  for  the 
good  --'f  Amer'.''a.ns  .>»nd  all  mankind  than 
Govrr.m^nt  Snanced  r«*-^arfh  teams  of  legal 
exp^r's  workln?  in  universities  and  elsewhere 
on  ways  and  means  of  improvement  and  ex- 
pan.s!'->n  of  the  rule  ^f  law  in  the  world  com- 
rnunitv  The  President  has  a  special  »clen- 
tlllc  adviser  to  energize  ur  ^ffor*  in  science 
but  n  >  one  in  th--  Pedpral  rvovTnrr.ent  has 
the  sperlflc  fu.!-tim»  a^signm'^r.r,  of  ener- 
gizing an  all-out  e?  rt  tn  br.asr  ir.tpraatlonal 
:aw  and  institutions  -ip  U)  date 

This  has  been  a  brief  outline  of  s  ime  nt  the 
hlghr.a;htR  of  "he  lawyers  pro«rajn  t  .rn:e:e 
tvorld  peace  through  the  process<»s.  prir.  -iDie^ 
procedures  a:.d  iristltuti  ns  r'  the  ru.-*  'f 
law.  From  what  I  have  said  vou  ca..  enTi- 
slon  yur  objectives  and  the  path  wi  expect 
to  follow.  In  end  result  o\:r  effort  should 
%ld  m  creating  a  ur.iTeraal  'law  r1  nations" 
«;ivtng  ie^l  form  and  expression  to  the  ereat 
moral  principles  embodied  :n.  the  rule  >f  .aw 
concept. 

I  cannot  emphasize  t  )o  strnai  ti\.t  in 
seeking  a  world  rule  of  law  o'lrs  ;.^  th« 
strate^  of  gradualism  We  do  not  expect  to 
create  a  "law-ful"  world  full-blown,  at  one 
stroke,  overnight,  or  in  a  year,  or  ;a  several 
yean.  It  wlU  take  years  ^nd  perhaps  dec- 
eives of  great  effort 

We  are  not  going  to  make  the  mistake  ^f 
attempting  more  t^an  we  can  really  Accom- 
pUcfa.  Nor  do  we  propose  to  floi.  rider  on  the 
pern  of  perfectionism  After  thouwtnds  of 
years  we  are  still  improving  local  law.  State 
law*.  natloiMU  taws,  local  courts.  State  coiirts 
and  national  courts  If  xe  •j.'ai'ed  ustl)  our 
traflic  lAWB  and  courts  were  perfect,  for  In- 
■'tance.  before  we  allowed  traffic  to  more,  our 
Htreeta  would  be  empty  of  cars.  We  will 
make  a  start  on  the  problenu  and  needs  that 
^xlst  In  the  Intemational  law  fle.d  and  work 
then  for  refinements  and  strengthen; ag  of 
^ur  first  efforts.  ' 

The  greatest  need  >f  our  day  Is  for  leader- 
ship on  the  Issue  at  worid  peace.  leaden 
who  CAn  visualize  and  utlllie  the  dramatic 
sdentlflc  advances  of  our  day  for  man  s  ben- 
efit rather  than  his  death  Leaders  wb->  r<>«l- 
lae  that  the  rule  of  law  offers  the  m  «t  uni- 
versally acceptable  and  usable  concept  to 
achieve  manlcmd  s  greatest  need  and  desire-  - 
A  peaceful  world  community. 

No  rilort  is  too  great,  and  no  eff  jrt  is 
wasted,  which  leeks  to  stren^fthen  snd  de- 
velop? fcffces  by  which  the  people  of  tfte  world 
AiU  move  toward  better  mutual  understand- 
ing, trust,  and  good  will;  for  t.^ese  alf>ne  ars 
the  basis  upon  which  can  be  ouiu  a  world- 
wide ruie  >f  law  to  bring  peace  •  j  ;:  mar.- 
klnd. 


WATER  POLLUnON— A  NATIONAL 
DISGRACE 


Mr.  MORSE 

rent    issue    of 


Mr   President   the  cur- 
the    Progressive,    dated 


-August  1960,  contains  an  article  entitled 
Waur  Poiiulion-  A  National  Ehsgrace.'' 
written  by  Sherwocni  D,  R/j.s,^ 

Mr.  Ross  is  de.scribed  a^  a  Chicago 
publicist  whose  a.'^.sociation  with  munici- 
pal affairs  has  led  him  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  water  pollution 
problem  in  the  United  States.  I  think 
he  does  a  fine  job  of  summarizin?  the 
rising  crisLs  our  Nation  is  facing  in  its 
water  supply  and  I  a-sk  consent  to  have 
his  article  appear  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks so  that  it  may  be  read  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  am  thankful  that  at  last  there  is 
beginning  to  be  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  as  in  the  case  of  timber,  what  was 
once  con.sidered  as  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  water  is  now  being  recognized  as  a 
diminishing  resource.  I  point  out.  too. 
that  it  is  diminishing  only  because  we 
are  not  taking  the  pains  to  conserve  and 
preserve  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

fFrom   the  Progressive.   August   ISCO] 

Water  Pollutton  :  A  Narioif m.\  Discracx 
I  By  Sherwood  D.  Ross ) 

American  visiu  rs  to  Mount  Vernon  are  not 
rtl:r.a.-.lY  sr.  «  iceu  bv  a  sign  that  greets  them 
.5   thP7   ■■:.u^r  •:,pse  hallowed  grounds      The 
-zn  is  a  war-    ag.  advising  them  not  to  come 
a  cor.ta  t  w.th  the  water  if  they  value  their 
..ealth.     Such   signs   have    becon.-   common- 
place throutrhout  the  land:   that  one  sh-'uld 
.-ise  at   the  d    ck  on    th'-  Poton.  tC   River   neu.- 
■he    home    :>f    our   first    Pres:Je!,t    [^    n.erely 
-■  ".o-  ..         1  .    it,s  way      •    ..    ~   .1  strii.'.i'f . V    re- 
assuring e^ect      It   rt'aimds   :;.anv    An.erirans 
'(  home      S)  does  *ae  odor       ITiev  r^  Jd  be 
-landing  on  the  thtnk.i  of  such  rivers  as  the 
Hudson,    t.^.e    Vfl<wlss;ppi.    the    Columb:  i.    the 
Wabash,  tlie  lllin.Hs.  -tie  C  >lorado,  i.ie    Ten- 
nessee    the   R^-<1.    the   Missouri,    or    the    i  )nio 
iTie  sign    It  t.ae  estaU-  of  Geo.-rfe  Washir.^ton 
;-.  :.    :   .i.  i-iT'.     .    ■:..    X       1  advertisement  for 
the  American  wav  c.f  Me.  but  it  b  is-    in  an 
ige  of  Madison    Avenue   mend.cuy-     '  .ae   vir- 
tue o*  being  holiest.     It  tells  vne  truth  abcut 
.i  national  dksgT:kce 

The  significance  of  •  ..e  sikd  does  a  .t  lie 
<u.cH3e  :n  ine  lact  that.  aceorUuiK  to  Uij. 
P^b.;-  health  Service  estimates.  v.e  are 
spendu.g  a  biiii  .a  dollar ■>  annu  aiy  on  s  bad 
Advertisement — polluted  waters  Nur  is  It 
.significant  tf^at  the  Potomac  l.s  an  un- 
ibaahedly  <f§-ty  river  toij  dirtv  lo  swun  or 
Ush  in—  vnd.  ironicnjiy.  ve.'y  neirly  too  dirty 
to  dnnk  The  >i(cn  on  the  Poion.^c  stanas 
ror  the  fact  ha-  a  grow..ag  cris.s  exl.'-  .n  the 
iisp<j6a;  of  our  sanitary  tk  astes  ar  1  a  the 
preservation  and  purlfl  ation  f  our  water 
■' ■■-  .r;''5ii.  r*  siKniries  tnat,  inl-iss  iniine- 
Jlate  and  far-r>achi:i(?  st>-ps  ire  t«i£en  i 
clean  up  ine  Nations  rivers  a;  1  waier- 
:oursei — our  iuices.  btivs.  aiid  s' reanis--ine 
country  will  be  m  serious  trouble. 

This  will  not  be  mere  dollars-and-Cf ats 
•rouaie.  Ihere  are  mere  aenous  u.a  unan 
■n  <^e  :■.:-";.-:■-■  ;  .■,.  ,z.":  ;  v  ■ ;  -  R^;  .oii- 
CAi.  National  Cofnin.tiee  *nU  tae  Bartau  of 
•Joe  Budget.  The  siarillng  iruui  is  Uajtt  the 
hour  is  rapidly  i^iprutkchiag  wht-n  the  N»- 
tior.s  water  utilities  may  be  unable  tj  sup- 
ply enough  pure  water  lor  ^u.r  expiinding 
population,  wtieu  i;.tiu&triai  pfo^r»-.a  and 
•^oiiomic  ^  .wUi  inav  pe  berioi....  .y  i..j»ed  by 
•*.iUer  si.uriA^es,  .^ut;.  luucU  of  our  wikler- 
i.bs*  ii.<»y  ne  ru;;»tu  l^r  recreation;  and  wtien 
the  a.<ht  yjt  cl  irk,  odoriferous  rivers  winding 
throu^xi  Oeio^ely  populated  metropolitan 
treas  maj  become  the  absurd  hallmajrk  of 
what  future  historians  might,  not  so 
humorously,  label  "the  Effluent  Society." 

Actually,  the  Effluent  Society  Is  already 
upon    us.      The   U.S.    Public   Health    Service 


states,  "Pollution  of  our  streams  Is  occurring 
at  a  faster  rate  than  treatment  of  waters  for 
reuse  Growing  amounts  of  untreated  •  •  • 
sewage  •  •  •  are  creating  pollution  prob- 
lems which  endanger  the  Nation's  health  and 
welfare."  This  view  was  underscored  re- 
cently by  the  exhaustive  and  authorluuve 
report  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Natural  Water  Resources,  better  known  as 
the  Kerr  cocnmittee.  after  Its  chairman. 
Senator  Robctt  S  Kekr,  of  Oklahoma.  This 
study  concludes.  "Our  waters  axe  now  re- 
.celvlng  approximately  twice  as  much  pollu- 
tion from  municipal  systems  alone  as  was 
considered  allowable  In  1956."  And  It  pre- 
dict* that  U.S.  rivers,  20  years  hence,  will  be 
carrying  "nearly  three  times  the  allowable 
pollution." 

The  two  principal  sources  ot  this  bur- 
geoning effluvium  are  rapidly  growing  indus- 
tries aiKl  mushrooming  cities.  Effluent 
from  some  10.000  factories  and  mines — 
which  includes  such  toxic  itull  as  soUuric 
acid,  alkalines.  petrocbemicals.  slaughter- 
house, and  atomic  wastes — and  from  11,000 
municipal  sewer  outfalls  Is  being  pour*d 
pellmeU  into  our  water  courses  at  record 
rates.  The  dally  total  of  roch  liquid  offal 
has  Increased  from  a  population  equivalent 
of  87  million  persons  In  1820  to  175  million 
today,  and  It  la  growing  steadily. 

Watersheds,  by  contrast,  do  Qot  grow. 
The  same  amount  of  water  wbleh  Aui  across 
the  Natlcna  in  1930 — about  SO  iBCbM — will 
fall  during  IMO,  and  nearly  thrav-toorXha 
of  this  preciplution  will  be  returned  each 
day  to  the  sky  l>v  evap<iratlon.  What  U  avail- 
able for  use  Is  about  800  billion  (faih)ns  per 
day.  and  nature  has  not  provided  for  Its 
equitable  geographic  distribution,  as  rest- 
dents  of  the  Southwestern  Stains  win  at- 
test Today,  the  Nation  u«-«  370  billion  gal- 
lons of  this  total  each  dHv  Hv  19«0.  only 
two  decades  In  the  future.  Aniprwars  will 
require  600  billion  gallons  of  w«t«»r  e  irh  day. 
the  total  amount  of  water  hydriWn^lsts  r»U- 
mate  can  be  made  economlrjijiy  »»Hilab}e 
In  that  year,  according  ■  ■  Interior  .secre- 
tary Fred  I.  Beaton,  "Or  wv»t^  require - 
.nnents  will  have  hont  th.'-'.mrh  the  reiilng  " 
By  that  time,  perhaps  th^  Federal  0<^»Tern- 
ment'B  snail's  pare  d-^n.'nlHttlon  pr'vrar:. 
will  have  .«'.trceeded  In  pr  Kfurini?  '■h^wp 
potable  water  from  the  sea,  b'lt  this  will  .tt!I 
•  '^d  t^  be  ptp*^  hundre<i'<  'f  mllrn  inUrri 
<it  great  exp>ense 

Meanwbne,  pollution  !s  crrttlng  into  r„,r 
available  supply  Mir.v  r  «<  rities  have  al- 
ready begun  tn  r^e:  '.•-<•  ;  tn-'h  r-hiratr-i 
wMch  "ses  "  -"-e  i""  -^  .f  •  n^  wor'd's  larg- 
est fresh  w?.*'-r^.r.'vi  ',3  f>e  •  g  -pprjBed  by  six 
Qreat  LaXbs  sr.i-en  '-.  '•.•?  ^r  -ts  to  divert 
more  water  from  I  .kp  M'chljir^r.  to  p'.rify  Its 
sewage,  which  It  a't^.- a  ,--1.*  CLsh»«  d'>»'r.  the 
rv.nols  River.  And  .Vew  York  City  may  nw 
,u  the  Hudson,  but  its  8  miilion  cltl7er..s 
must  hava  their  water  piped  In  hundreds  of 
mQes  from  upstate  watersheds.  The  Hudson 
s  dark  and  dead.  Moreover.  If  the  dty 
fathers  entertained  any  extreme  notions 
about  cleaning  it  up  above  the  salt  water 
line  to  augment  their  supply,  they  must  now 
reckon  with  the  Atomic  Bueigy  OommiSBfon. 
which  Intends  to  tise  the  Hudson  In  mtich 
the  same  fashion  as  ft  does  the  Columbia  and 
the  Mohawk— for  the  disposal  of  "low- Level" 
■atomic  wastes. 

Other  cities,  lacking  New  York's  ability  to 
fjnanca  hundred -mile- long  aqueducts,  must 
make  do,^  with  watersheds  of  questionable 
quality.  Of  these  cities — and  there  are  hun- 
dreds—Washington is  typical.  In  the  time 
of  James  Monroe.  S.  L.  Knapp,  In  his  Lec- 
tures on  American  Literature,  published  In 
1829.  referred  to  the  Potomac  as  "pure  and 
sweet  [and]  •  •  •  poetical."  But  in  the 
era  of  Senator  Watnk  Morse,  who  has  waged 
an  unsuccessful  campaign  to  clean  it  up,  It 
is — in  his  words — "the  filthiest  river,  for  Its 
size,  In  the  whole  world."  Last  year,  the 
Potomac  nearly  failed  to  measure  up  to  Pub- 
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lie  Health  Service  quality  requirements. 
Water  having  a  bacterial  count  of  5.000  or 
more  collform  organisms  per  100  milliliters 
Is  classified  as  an  unfit  supply  for  drinking 
without  extra  purification.  Thf"  conform 
count  in  George  Washington's  river  aver- 
aged 4.862.  a  disquieting  fact  which  moved  a 
reporter  for  the  Washington  Poet  to  com- 
ment. "The  Potomac  was  OK  by  138  bugs." 
Compared  Vj  many  cities  residents  of  Wash- 
ington are  fortunate.  The  phrases  of  the 
Kerr  Report  are  Judicious  and  restrained,  but 
their  meaning  comes  through  clearly:   "The 


Control  Act.  This  authorized  Federal  grants 
up  to  $50  million  annually  over  a  10-year 
period  for  building  sewage  disposal  plants 
and.  In  the  4  years  since  Its  passage.  It  has 
nearly  doubled  the  rate  of  treatment  plant 
construction,  to  almost  $400  million  annually. 
Praised  editorially  in  Public  Works  maga- 
zine for  stimulating  "the  gratifying  growth 
of  sewage  treatment  for  small  communi- 
ties." the  act  has  produced  the  highest  local- 
to-Pederal  ratio  of  any  national  aid  pro- 
gram, one  In  which  municipalities  have  put 
up  14.70  for  every  dollar  of  Federal  he?p.     In 


Connecticut  River.  In  the  present  stage  of  this  period,  more  than  1.300  ^projects  have 
planning.  Is  not  considered  a  source  for  pub- 
lic water  supplies. '  Again  "Below  Phila- 
delphia pollution  has  made  the  Delaware 
River  Impractical  as  a  source  of  water 
supply.  ■ 

This  helps  explain  why  all  but  three 
States — Idaho,  Rhode  Island,  and  Missis- 
sippi— reported  water  shortages  and  24  mil- 
lion Americans  had  their  water  rationed  in 
1953  a  typical  year.  It  sheds  light  on  the 
widespread  water  rationing  of  1957,  when 
more  than  a  thousand  water  companies  had 
to  curtail  private  use  of  water  because  the 
supply  and  pressure  for  fireflghtlng  and  other 
public  needs  sank  so  hazardously  low. 

Pollution  Is,  potentially,  an  even  greater 
menace  to  public  health  than  it  is  to  public 
safety.  lu  ill  effects  were  spelled  out  3 
years  ago  when  cases  of  infectious  hepatitis, 
a  waterborne  disease,  broke  out  in  those  Mis- 
souri River  cities  which  piped  their  water 
from  'Big  Muddy" — an  apt  designation  for 
what  is  hardly  more  than  an  open-air  sewer 
choked  with  packing  house  wastes,  sludge, 
garbage,  and  gas.  Worse,  such  outbreaks 
are  not  expected  to  diminish.  In  an  address 
last  year  before  the  Federation  of  Sewage 
and  Industrial  Wastes  Associations.  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  General  Mark  HolUs  charged 
that  'there  has  been  no  progress  on  pollu- 
tion abatement'  and  pointed  out  that: 

Urban  growth,  which  tends  to  concentrate 
along  the  highways  and  waterways.  Is  reduc- 
ing the  distance  between  one  city's  sewage 
outfall  and  the  next  city's  water  Intake. 

It  will  not  be  uncommon  for  water  In  one 
river   to  be  reused   five  or  six   times. 

Technological  advances,  particularly  In  the 
petrochemical  Industry,  have  created  hun- 
dreds of  new  pollutants  whose  effects  on 
human  beings  have  not  been  evaluated. 

Conventional  waste-treatment  technology- 
(much  less  that  required  to  combat  the 
new  chemical  pollutants)  lags  behind  the 
times:  only  a  paUr>*  »5  million  Is  spent  an- 
nually on  waste-treatment   research. 

The  union  of  known  pollutants  and  exotic 
chemical  contaminants  will  likely  produce 
a  chronic  health  hazard 

When  one  considers  that  Industry  today 
Is  the  chief  source  of  pollution.  It  Is  Ironic 
that,  by  Its  own  neglect,  It  plsys  havoc  with 
Its  economic  future — and  that  of  the  Nation. 
In  the  Northwest,  for  example,  pollution 
threatens  the  salmon  and  tourist  industries 
Along  the  east  coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, It  has  already  hurt  the  multimllUon 
dollar  shell-fish  Industry.  In  the  Midwest. 
It  has  adversely  affected  the  glass  industry, 
among  others,  and  In  the  Southwest.  Indus- 
trial developers  cannot  take  advantage  of 
geography  to  locate  In  population  centers 
victimized  by  second-class  water  supplies 
As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  4.  1957, 
observed  "Water  supply  now  ranks  with 
labor  and  transportation  as  a  key  factor  In 
determining  plant  location  Some  areas  are 
being  bypassed  by  Industry  because  of  water 
shortages,  while  water  may  play  a  big  part 
in  slowing  the  mushrooming  growth  of  the 
Southwest" 

What  will  happen  in  1980.  when  water 
requirements  "burst  through  the  celling"? 
The  Nation  has  only  begun  to  find  an 
answer. 

After  40  years  of  neglect,  permitting  the 
transformation  of  our  streams  Into  sewers. 
Congress  in  1956  passed  the  Water  Pollution 


been  started  or  placed  on  the  drawing 
boards — projects  whose  ultimate  effect  will 
be  to  clean  up  14.000  miles  of  rivers. 

One  vital  feature  of  the  act  has  been  to 
empower  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
to  plants  and  cities  guUty  of  poUutina  a 
watershed.  This  provision  has  been  Invo 
but  once,  when,  in  a  history -making  ukase 
last  year.  Secretary  Arthur  S  Flemmlng  or- 
dered Sioux  City.  Iowa,  and  five  meatpack- 
ers  located  there  to  stop  discharging  raw 
sewage  into  the  Missouri.  Unfortunately, 
the  Public  Health  Service  must  depend  on 
the  States  to  petition  for  relief.  At  present. 
It  is  powerless  to  initiate  a  forceful  cam- 
paign to  clean  up  Interstate  rivers  and  lakes. 
Where  the  Public  Health  Service  has  not  had 
Its  hands  tied — as  In  the  administration  of 
the  construction  grant  program — it  has  zeal- 
ously administered  the  law. 

Despite  the  new  sewage  plants  going  up. 
the  rate  of  construction  remains,  ^In  the 
words  of  former  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
President  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago,  "piti- 
fully Inadequate" — a  view  shared  by  virtu- 
ally every  organization  of  cons^vation. 
health.  State,  and  municipal  official^  In  the 
Nation,  as  well  as  the  President's  own  Water 
Pollution  Advisory  Board.  Ignoring  the  ad- 
vice of  these  expert  groups — whose  members 
are  aware  of  an  urgent  need  for  8.000  munici- 
pal sewage  plants — the  President  last  Febru- 
ary vetoed  the  Democratic-sponsored  Blat- 
nik-Humphrey  bill,  aimed  at  raising  the  Fed- 
eral help  ceiling  from  $50  million  to  $90  mil- 
lion annually.  In  a  display  of  m3rstlfylng 
logic,  the  President  said  he  acted  on  the 
grounds  that  water  pollution  is  a  "uniquely 
local  blight."  overlooking  a  fact  known  to 
most  fifth  grade  geography  students — that 
about  2.000  rivers  are  interstate  In  character 

The  cities  are  desperately  In  need  of  funds, 
and  most  rural-dominated  State  assemblies 
are  Indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the  urban 
clusters.  For  such  obvious  sidestepping,  the 
President  was  subjected  to  a  merciless  attack 
In  Congress  even  though  the  House  failed  by 
21  votes  to  override  his  veto.  A  "shocked  ' 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  Alaska  Democrat, 
filled  more  than  a  page  of  the  Congressional 
Record  with  figures  listing  expenditures  of 
$55  million  funneled  abroad  recently  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration 
for  precisely  the  type  of  waterworks  and 
sewerage  projects  the  President  banned  here 
as  "uniquely  local." 

Urgently  needed  is  a  bold  new  national 
water  program  coordinating  the  efforts  of 
some  25  Federal  agencies  now  Ineffectively 
engaged  in  haphazard  and  part-time  water 
resources  programing.  A  Nationi|i  Water 
Resources  Council  with  a  director  of  Cabinet 
rank  could  help  blueprint  local.  State,  metro- 
politan, and  regional  waterworks  and  sew- 
age treatment  utility  programs  and  admin- 
ister an  Improved  sewage-abatement  law. 
Such  legislation,  by  spurring  ffidustrlal 
growth,  will  repay  the  public  many  times 
over.  Surely  a  nation  which  can  afford  $9 
billion  each  year  for  alcoholic  beverages  can 
afford  one-tenth  that  sum  over  10  years  to 
purify  Its  water. 

Meanwhile,  the  pollution  signs  continue 
to  go  up.  along  the  Potomac  and  virtually 
every  other  major  watercourse  in  the  land. 
Unfortunately,  the  pollution  menace  will  not 
abate    until   Congress   enables    the    cities   of 


America  to  purify  their  eflJuvkim.  end  the 
last  recalcitrant  manufacturers  are  made  to 
clean  up  their  effluent  before  they  take  their 
profit.  Just  as  ,we  would  not  give  away  our 
forests  and  fields  to  privateers  for  personal 
gain,  and  as  we  have  passed  laws  to  stop 
the  pollution  of  the  air  we  breathe,  so  we 
should  no  longer  tolerate  the  abuse  of  the 
Nation's  most  precious  natural  resource — 
our  rivers  and  streams.  On  them  depend 
the  health,  safety,  and  nourishment  of  our 
cities.  Industries,  and  people. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:30  A.M. 
TOMO^OW 

Mr.  MORSE/^^Mr^^resident.  unless 
another  Senatcu*  wish^?^  to  address  the 
Senate.  I  no/'  move,  Cbls  previously  or- 
dered. thaM^he  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
itjjBfil  10 :30  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  9 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  August 
19. 1960.  at  10:30  o'clock  a  m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  August  18  (legislative  day  of 
August  11).  1960: 

Chief  or  Staft,  U.S  Arn:  y 

Gen  George  Henry  Decker,  US  Army,  for 
apF>olntment  as  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Army,  for 
a  term  of  2  years,  vice  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lem- 
nltzer.  US.   Armv. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tin  RSDAV.  AiGiST  18,  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev. Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Psalm  39:  7:  "Now  Lord,  we  hope  in 
Thee." 

Almighty  God.  without  whom  we  have 
no  hope,  but  with  whom  we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear,  inspire  us  with  wisdom  and 
faith  to  order  our  minds  and  hearts  in 
complete  and  confident  obedience  to 
Thy  divme  revelations. 

Grant  that  men  and  women  of  good 
will  may  be  endowed  with  genius  to 
discover  new  skills  which  will  counter- 
act the  forces  of  evil  and  conserve  the 
blessings  of  the  more  abundant  life. 

May  our  Speaker  and  the  Members  of 
this  legislative  body,  during  the  anguish 
of  these  present  times,  be  richly  blessed 
with  good  hope. 

Give  them  a  clear  vision  of  that  bet- 
ter day  when  nations  shall  no  longer 
vie  with  one  another  for  possessions  and 
power,  but  for  the  ennobling  of  all  life 
according  to  the  pattern  and  principles 
ol  the  Man  of  Galilee. 

Hear  us  in  His  name  and  in  His  spirit. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  ai:d  approved. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr     McCORMACK       Mr.    Speaker.   I 
move  that  tlie  Hoa.se  do  r^Gw  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  a^^reeci  to,  accordir.:,'ly 
■  at  12  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p,m  '.  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow  Friday, 
Aiu'U.^t  19.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE   EMPLOYEES 

J'  Lv    13,    1960. 

C    MMiTZ-ii      N    Agp.:    '  :t'  R.E 

To  th"  C:  ERK  ■- F  THE  House. 

The     iO'  vp-rr.e;  •:    r.^cl   committee  or  sub- 
comr.-.  ;"e"     t7^r  = 


the  Le^'.^.-i':  ■■'  . 
Public  L.;w  6<:^1 
August  2  ;;'46. 
follc-*-.:.^'    re:j(  rt 


\;i:-.'  •  --pctlon  134ib)  of 
'.:'  T:?  ,:../,i'lon  Act  of  1946, 
79th  Congress,  approved 
as  amended,  submits  t^ 
showing  the  name,  profe^ 
slon,  aril  •  -a;  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  cl'-;ring  the  6-month  period  from 
Janua.-v  1  :  .  J  ;:  •>  30,  1960,  inclusive,  to- 
gether w::h  :  •  i.  pinds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


John  J.  Helmburger.. 
Francis  M,  LeMay  .. 
Christine  S.  Gallagher 

Hyde  II.  Murray 

Lydia  Vacin 

Betty  M.  Prezloso 

P:iuline  E.  Oraves 

Crladys  N'.  Ondarcho.. 
Haywood  W.  Taylor.. 
Ruth  E.  Shannon 


Jicquoline  D.  McVea 


I 


Counsel — .. 

StafI  consultant 

Clprk 

A  ssl.stant  clerk 

StalT  assistant 

do 

do 

do 

do 

StafT  assistant  (Jan. 

1  through  Mar. 

15). 
Staff  assistant  (May 

1  through  June 

30). 


Total 
gross 
salarr 
during 
6-moDtb 
period 


>8. 160.00 
7. 489. 74 
6. 794. 91 
5.110.80 
4.3Q7.4« 
4.397.46 
1171.44 
3. 719. 28 
2. 645. 40 
987.48 


862.96 


Funds  authorlied  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $50,000.00 


.\ mount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.      ,5,792.64 
.\  mount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
19«).. 2,305.66 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30,  1960 8.098.30 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1960      41.901.70 

Harold  D.  Coourr. 

Chairman 

July   15*  1960. 
Committee  on   Appropriations 

To  til-?  CiPRK     :-  THE  House: 

The  d  DO  ve- me  rationed  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1960,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


XiiHc  of  <mployce 


Profession 


Kennerth  Sprankle 


Clerk  and  staff  di- 
rector. 
I'Liul  -M.  WiLson    ' do     .  


4 


s  imuel  W.  Crosby 

(iirsnij  W.  Culp 

j;«y  B.  Howe 

Kos.'i  P.  I*o|)e 

KolxTt  -M.  Moyer 

Kriink  ?an<ler.s.   

Kiigene  B.  Wilhelm... 
KolM-rt  P.  Williams... 
Aiil'n-y  -V.  (lunnel.s... 
Hi>l>ert  L.  Michaels. .. 

Killy  Campbell 

James  D.  Borris. 


Staff  assistant.. - 

...do     

...do     

...do 

...do 

...'do 

...  do     

Editor 

Staff  assistant... 

do     

do     

do 


Total 
groAs 
salary 

durini: 

6-moni1* 

perio<l 


$8,209.08 

8.209.08 
8.143.68 
8. 143. 68 
7. 980. 18 
7.980.18 
7.980.18 
7.489.74 
7. 489. 74 
6. 754. 08 
6. 427. 08 
6. 263.  .58 
5.854.86 
5,691.42 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 
during 

» 

6-montb 
period 

O.  Homer  Skarln 

Stafl  assistaat 

$5,527.93 

EarlC.  Silsby     

do 

5,341.84 

Lawrence  C.  Miller.-. 

Assistant  editor 

4,284.43 

Francis  0.  Merrill... 

Stafl  assistant 

4.190.22 

.'^amuel  R.  Preston.... 

do 

3. 577. 98 

l>onald  F.  Berens 

Clerical  assistant... 

3,110.10 

Kpnneth  X.  .M«»de... 

do 

3,015.90 

Kandolph  Thomas 

Messenger 

1.976.58 

lieorge  S.  Green 

Clerk  to  i«nority... 

7.48».74 

I-ucille  K.  Brand 

Clerk-stenographer.. 

2,871.48 

June  R.  .\ustin 

do....  

2,871.48 

'•^ '    !:im  J.  .Neary 

do 

2,871.48 

.e  C.  Smith 

do 

2,871.48 

.rine  D.  .Vorrell.. 

do 

2.871.48 

Donald  L.  Bernard... 

do 

2,871.48 

Viola  W.  Grubbs 

do 

2.871.48 

Rosalind  E. 

....  do 

2,871.48 

-NfcOovem. 

Rost^  -Nfarie  Khne 

do 

2.871.48 

.Mary  Lucy  Walker... 

do 

2,871.48 

Patrick  M.  Hayes 

do 

Z  392. 91) 

Kuth  R.  Hollowell.... 

do 

3,588.88 

Silas  Taber 

do 

2.871.48 

Sharon  WsJls 

do 

2,392.90 

Barl»ra  A.  Prah 

do 

2,871.48 

Margie  H.  Trew 

....  do 

2,871.48 

Phyllis  \.  Troy 

do 

1.435.74 

Josephine  Birdsall 

do 

2.871.48 

.\lice  Beach 

....  do 

2,871.48 

Elinor  L.  .Malaney 

do 

2.871.48 

Robert  Dunkel 

do 

3,871.48 

John  Henry  .Murphy.. 

do :. 

2.683.08 

Ruth  Mahder 

*....do 

2,683.08 

Alexando- J.  Smith.    . 

do 

1,341.32 

.\nnie  M.  Woodward.. 

do 

1,341.54 

Frank  Mentillo 

do                  .  . 

MS.aB 

George  C.  Drescher... 

....  do 

447.18 

David  R.  Hansen 

....  do 

478.58 

.\nne  Ryall  Sylvester 

do 

56.03 

.\mount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
[lorted $2a5.281. 10 

.Vniount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30. 
1980 308,640.50 


Total  amount  expended  from  July  1, 

1959,  to  Juile3l».  I960 y......     413.921.60 

Clarence  Canwon. 

•   Chairman. 


JuLT   15.   1960. 

COMMITTZE     ON     APPROPRIATIONS      (INVESTIGA- 
TIONS  Staff) 

To-  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  comir.ittee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congreaa,  approved 
Augvist  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  July  31.  1960.  inclusive,  together 
with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  It: 


\aiiK'  of  cmployoe 

Profession 

Total 
gr<j«8 
salary 
during 
6-montb 
period 

Joseph  K.  Ponder 

Kenneth  T.  Dela- 
vigne. 

William  B.  Soyars, 

Director,  surveys 
investigations 
staff. 

.\s.sistant  director, 
surveys  and  in- 
vestigations staff. 

...  do 

$fi,672.30 
2, 196. 86 
2,196  86 

Jr.        • 

Lillian  .M.  Mackie.... 

n.ClaudetteParrish.. 
Thomas  J.  Jenkins     .. 

John  J.  Donnelly 

Stenographer 

do 

Director,  surveys 

ami  investiga 

tions  staff. 
Consultant 

3,907.08 
2,661.68 
4,393.72 

7,500.00 

reimbursements  to  oovervmest  agencies 


.\griculture,  Depart- 
ment of: 

Gross,  William  J 

Hall,  George  R 

RobirLson,  Benja- 
min F. 


Investigator 

Editorial  assistant   . 
Investigator 


$1.  tt.  I 
2,  'A\  ■ 
4,  5.14.  00 


EKUfBlRSCMENTa  TO  GOVERNMENT  AOENaEC— Con. 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

ProfeaitoD 

gio» 

salary 

durini' 

6- month 

period 

Atomic  Energy  Com- 

ml.«lon: 

Ager,  .Magne  0 

Investigator 

$1,  7V4.  75 

Trent,  Floyd  P 

do 

SCOULOt 

Bureau  of  Reclaraa- 

tj,.,,    I »...>Mrtment 

Ed  ■                rcy  L.. 

do 

1,305.92 

Civil  ,->ervice  Com- 

mission: 

Delavigne,  Dorsey 
'  orps  of  Engineers, 

do 

^SM.T* 

C.S.  .\riny: 

Callahan,  James  E.. 

do 

1.4A01 

1  ederal  Bureau  of 

Investigation: 

Bennett,  Carl  L 

do 

ta.m 

BoU,  Charles 

do 

fi.oa7.ao 

ChUbolm,  Leslie 
B,  Jr. 

Cogan,  Joseph  P 

I>elavigne,  Ken- 

 do 

4.aai«B 

do 

do 

i.aa8,M 

1, 97^64 

neth  T 

Olovannettl,    Carl- 

 do 

4,98«,« 

ton  A. 

Hair,  Harold  H 

do 

Ml  73 

Hayden,  Albert  C, 

Jr. 
Hayes,  Edward  J... 
Holcombe,  Robert 

\. 
Hosker.  .\rthur  E... 

do..   

S.oaB.06 

da 

5,097.60 

do 

$.961. 04 

do 

1,830.40 

I^n.  Maurice  P.... 

do 

3.447.36 

Love,  Warren  L     .. 

do 

4,949. 78 

.McElieoe,  Richard  F 

do..   

3,16LaO 

.Mc(iuinn,  .Martin  J. 

do 

2,535.68 

.Magee.  E.  Huyett. 

do 

3.144.33 

.Martinson,  Walter 

C. 
.Murphy,  Peter  J.. 

Jr. 
OBrien,  Allan  R    .. 

do 

3,076.64 

do 

4.4aLao 

do 

006  04 

Oldham,  David  W.. 

do 

371.61 

Snyder,  .Milton  L... 

do 

3,710.88 

Tucker,  (Jeorge  R... 

do 

4.  OH.  93 

Turner,  Paul  K 

do 

3,383.04 

Verlcker,  William  A. 

do 

14140 

Watklns,  Harold  D. 

do 

2,137.04 

Whitwam,  Eugene 
w. 

Wood.  H.  Br.vnch... 

do 

3.838.80 

do 

4,9aa.n 

Woolf.  Richard  .VI . . 

do 

4,4ai» 

■\oung,  Roger 

do 

319.36 

Cnntributi'm  to  life 

142  IS 

ir     . 
Co;                   tore- 

3,386  ao 

f                   .nd. 
<M-ni                  ■  s  Ad- 

\  1  •               \  athan  . 

Investigator......... 

1   444*  I'i4 

H.-l  ;,  ;  .;...>  T 

.  ...do 

1.44M  fW 

Health,  Kducation. 

and  Walfare, 

I>'                   t  of: 

')■.                    .n  D... 

Editorial  MBlstant. 

1.290  30 

yu.i., ..,.  iv.iih  E... 

Stenorrapher 

441  2.5 

Robbm.s.  I.,eslie  K.. 

Investigator 

3.278.98 

.■^tritton.  Shirlie 

do 

5.842.95 

Interior.  IVpurtment 

of  the 

Miller.  Donald  H... 

.     do 

516.24 

St'.ite.  IVjiartrm'nt  of: 

F.r    V            .  E    ... 

do 

1.749.22 

Kr                     vid  B   . 

Editorial  iHistant . . 

903.00 

1  emit-:-'..    .  ..;iey 

Authority: 

Cowser.  Jovce  W 

Investigator 

1,«3&15 

I". 8.  Information 

.\gencv: 

• 

Watson.  TravU.  Jr. 

Editorial  asslitant 

1,488.58 

Veterans'  .\dmlnistra- 

tiou: 

Rowyev,  John  J 

Investigator 

2.  416  TO 

Travel  and    miscella- 

57 675.  32 

neous  expoaae. 

Funds  authorlre<l  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $080,000.60 

Amount  of  ex[)endltures  previously  re- 
iwrted  277,41702 

.\mount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1960 221,068.62 


Total  amount  expended  from  July  1, 
1959,  to  June  30.  1960    499.085.64 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,    . 
1960 '114.36 

Clarence  Cannon, 

ChaiTm.an. 


I 


t9eo 
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JuLT  13.  1960. 
Cowmittee  on  Armed  Services 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1948, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1960.  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gros 

salary 

during 

6-montti 

period 

Robert  W.  Smart 

John  R.  HUndford.... 

Chief  counsel 

Counsel 

18,309.08 
8,184.64 

PhlUp  W.  K.  lleher.... 
Frank  M.  PUtlnshek.. 
Oneta  L.  WockstilL... 

Bemlece  Kallnowskl. . 

L   lyoubv  EI1L« 

Marie  .M.  Abbott 

M.  Jane  Hlnrer 

James  A.  iXakins 

do 

do 

Committee  secre- 

Secretary 

do 

do 

do 

Bill  clerk 

8,184.54 
6.754.08 
4,350.42 

4.350.42 
4.350.42 
3. 301.06 
3.300.06 
3,300  06 

OFFKE    or   SPECIAL  COCNSEL   ortRATINr,    rfRSVA-VT   TO 
H.  RES.  IS  ANU  30.  aSTU  CONG. 


John  J.  Courtney 

WlUlam  H    l=:indweg. 

Dorot  •  I    '       ■  '11 

Jane  "■  :i 

Adeline   i  cienon 

Lloyd  Kuhn 


Special  coun.<iel 

Assistant  counsel.. 

Secretary 

.do 


Clerk. 
Statf  SMlBtant  (Jan. 
l-Feb.  \). 


$8,309  08 
5,  887.  .56 
3. 625.  (W 
2,965.68 
2,871.48 
736.05 


Funds  auttiorlxrd  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee exixnditures $150,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported       65,068.01 

Amount  expended  from  January  to  July 
1960 26.782  01 


Total  amount  expended  from  January 

19M  to  July  1900 91,800.03 

Balance  UJMipended  as  of  July  1, 1960.      58.149.98 

Carl  Vinson. 

Chairm,an. 

JULT   1.   1960. 

CoMMirTTE    ON    Ba.NKINC    AND    CUREENCT 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
'*Aug\iBt  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  rejxjrt  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1960,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorised  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Robert  L.  Cardon... 

John  E.  Barriere 

Orman  S.  Fink 

Robert  R.  Poston... 

Helen  E.  Long 

Mary  W.  I.«yton  . .. 

John  M.  Devlui 

Marguerite  Bean 

Alicia  F.  Shoemaker 


Profession 


Clerk  and  general 
oouoasl. 

Majority  staff 
membipr. 

Minority  staff 
member. 

Counsel 

Deputy  clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

Editor 

Seoretary  to  chair- 
man. 

Secretary  to  minor 
Ity. 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-montb 
period 


$8,300.06 

8,300.08 

8,209.08 

8.209.08 
1841.10 
4,841.10 
6.672  30 
6.609.64 

4.43.1  14 


emplotees  TXTKavKyrt  to  h.  res.  «i,  STBConvTrrrE  on 

HOrSES'f) 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gros.« 
salary 
during 
6-mout  h 
period 

Kenneth  W.  Burrows. 

Economist 

$7,262  6.<< 

Eleanor  .\.  Hamilton. 
John  J.  McEwan,  Jr.. 

Alberta  Masumian.... 

Orady  Perry,  Jr 

Nancy  Pettis... 

Research  assistant . . 
Assistant  staff 

director 
Secretary  ;Jan.  1- 

31). 

Clerk 

Clerical  assistant 

(Feb.  1-Mar.  31). 

Secretaiy 

Secretary  (Feb.  1)... 

3,300.06 
S.  300.  OS 

625.37 

6.030.92 

540  90 

Margaret  E.  Tucker. . 
Frances  Veakle 

3.  879  39 

3.013.88 

Fund.'  authorired  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $2a5. 000.  Of) 

Amount    of    expenditures    prexlously    re- 
ported       64.404.75 

AmountexfiendedfromJan.  ItoJune30, 1960.      39,296.60 

Total  amount  eijjended  from  Jan.  1, 
1950,  to  June  30,  1960..- 103.  701  35 

Balance  tmexpended  as  of  June  30, 
I960 101. 208. 65 

Brent  Spence. 

Chairman. 


JXJLT   11,   1960. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
To  the  Clerk  of  th«  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submlu  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
Bion,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1960,  inclusive,  together 
with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  o|employee 

R-ofesslon 

Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 
period 

Hayden  8   Oarher 

Leonard  0.  Hllder 

Coun<«el 

Investigator 

r,  489.  74 

6,  527  iri 

George  W,  McCown.. 
W.N.  McT^eod 

Research  analyst 

(Jan.  31), 
Clerk 

745. 47 
8,143  r>S 

Dixon  D.  Davis 

Donald  J.  Tuhrldy... 

Ruth  Butterworth 

Ann  L.  I'uryear 

Assistant  clerk 

Minority  clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

do 

8, 147.  (Ki 
6,030.92 
4.435.14 
8  tt25  (iH 

Ellen  M.  Coxeter 

2, 965. 6S 

Total 

41  100  69 

n.  Res.  143.  Feb.  34,  1959,  $10,000.    Balance, 

June  30,  1960. $7,199.84 

Amount  spaot  Jan.  1  U>  June  30, 1960 58.09 


Totalunexpendedbalance  June  30, 1960.    7,141.75 

John  L.  McMillan, 

Chairmary. 

JULT  7.   1960. 
Committee  o:^  EdvciTion  ane  Labor 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  H    •  =e 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganizatlo  At  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  sh-w'.np  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  fca,.>:\  .■:  e.;c;.  ;>erson  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 


January  1  to  June  30.  1960.  Inclusive,  together 
with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


L.  K.  Alderman,  Jr. . 


Russell  C.  Derrlckson. 

Charts  M.  Rvan 

Charles  T.  Lane 

Melvln  W.  Sneed 

Kathryn  Kivett 

Ida  S.  Miller 

Katherine  T.  Ferebee. 

Gladys  M.  Rafter 

Jeanne  E.  Thomson... 


James  B.  Wells. 


Mary  P.  Allen. 


Reva  Beck  Bosone. 
Ruth  P.  Eliersole.. 


Chief  clerk-  (from 
Mar.  1  to  June 
30) 

Chief  Investigator... 

General  counsel 

Assistant  general 
counsel. 

Minority  clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

do. 


Robert  E.  McCord. 
W.  Wilson  Young.. 

RusseUH.  Riggs..., 


Harry  V.  Barnard. 
OUve  M.  Gibbons. 
Alice  Harlman 


Elizabeth  W.  .\dams. 
Dr.  John  Measlck 

Cohe  Williamson 

Mary  Sue  Leonard.... 

Mrs.  Mary  Callaway. 
J.  Noble  Richards 


Total. 


do 

do 

Assistant  clerk 

(minority). 

Assistant  clerk 
(from  June  1  to 
June  30'. 

Sulicommittee  clerk 
(from  Jan.  1  to 
Feb.  ]i. 

Lepal  coun.=el  for 
subcommittee. 

A-ssislant  subcom- 
mitt4*  clerk. 

Subcummittee  clerk. 

Lepil  coun.<»l  lor 
subcommittee. 

Subcommittee  clerk 
(from  June  6  to 
June  SO). 

Research  assistant 
lor  subcommittee. 

Stenographer  for 
subcommittee. 

Assistant  tn  the  dl- 
raetor  for  subcom- 
mittee (from  Jan. 
1  to  June  30). 

Stenographer  for 
subcommittee. 

-Assistant  to  the 
director  for  sub- 
committee. 

Field  investigator 
for  subcommittee. 

Secretary  for  snb- 
oonunittee  (from 
Feb.  1  to  June  30). 

Stenographer  for 
subcommittee 
(from  Mar.  1  to 
June  30). 

Staff  assistant  (mi- 
nority) (from 
May  20  to  June 
30). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
R-month 
period 


$5,440.00 


8. 160. 00 
8,160.00 
8,160.00 

8. 160. 00 
3. 643  9? 
3.643.92 
3.643.92 
3.643.92 
3,643.92 

607.32 


683.77 

6,263.58 
1,253.64 

4,063  4K 

6,263.58 

506,10 

4, 417.  87 
8,003.36 
4,  501.  08 

2,504.04 
6,500.(>4 

i001.S2 
2,802.80 

1. 669.  36 
1, 139.  55 


106,  971.  59 


Funds  authorlii?d  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $328,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  prexiotisly  re- 
ported      114.546.06 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
lyCU 104,815.07 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1959,  to  June  30,  I960.. _ 219,368.08 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 
latiO 108,637.97 

G-^.  =.H- :-:  .^    B'.EDEK, 

Chairmen. 


Jr:  -  f    I960. 


F  -  r;  :CN  .Arr.-.if.s 

.'SE : 


To  the   C;.CT.K  qy  the 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  sectior.  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  R«organl7a:  :o:~.  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  6  :  "'■\\  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1&46  fL'=  p.rr.ended,  submits  the 
following  report  ?!.-.;?  •.^.e  :..ur.e  profes- 
•lon.  and  total  t.i.ary  u;  each  pt-.*s  t.  em- 
ployed by  it  dunne  ihe  P-n-.'^r.th  period  from 
J&nu.irv      1      to     Ju:.e     3C,      :960,     Inclusive 


CVI- 


-1062 


m 


fi 
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t  j^ether  T.::h  t-ta'.  fur.ds  authorized  or  ap- 
propr;a:€d  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Bovd  Crawlord. 
Roy  J.  Bullock.. 


Albert  C.  F.  West- 
phsl. 

Fr:mklin  J.  Schupp.. 
Henry  E.  BUUngsley. 
Harry  C.  Cromer 


MarLoi  A.  Ciameckl.. 
J  une  N  i^h 


Winifred  O.  Osborne. 

Helen  C.  Mattas 

Myrtl«  M.  Melvtn.... 
Hf len  L.  Hashagen... 
Mary  Louise  O'Brien. 

Ann  L.  Clark 

Robert  J.  Bowen 


Profession 


S^afl  administrator. 
Senior  stafl  consult- 
ant. 
Staff  consultant 


Tirtal 

STOBS 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


do 

Consultant 

Investieator-con- 
sultanl.' 

Staff  consultant  '... 

Senior  stafl  assist- 
ant. 

Stafl  assistant 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do.« 

Clerical  assistant... 


$8,209.08 
8,115.06 

8,115.06 

7. 867. 71 
8,000.64 
4.552.20 

3,120.72 
5,854.86 

5,  527. 92 
5,142.30 
5,020.92 
5,030.92 
4,930.96 
390.45 
3. 662.  76 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures - $150,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported       34,282.45 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1960 25,464.84 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1959,  to  June  30, 1960 S»,  747. 29 


Balance  unexpended  aa  of  June  30. 
1960 90.252.71 

>  For  period  Mar.  4- June  30, 1960. 
»  For  perio<l  Jan.  1-Mar.  15,  1960. 
►For  period  June  7-30.  196ri 

Thom  \s  E  Mobc.^n, 

Chairman. 


€•  M.M:-rrF  ■. 


"  JLNE30,  1960. 
N    ( ;    . :-  R  .^  .M  E  NT  Operations 


To  the  Curr.K  :-f  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  of  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
t;.e  Lee;.;;  t'lve  R-.'  r.Mriizatlon  Act  of  1946. 
Puoac  I.a  .V  o'  I,  79in  Congress,  approved 
Aug'jst  -  1*46  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
JiriiRry  !  to  June  30.  1960.  Inclusive,  to- 
g  -ner  -xrh  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated .ir.d  expended  by  it: 

Full  con.muiee   t'xt>ejises) $2,952.36 

Executive    and     Legislative    Re^ganization 

.•^uhcommittee .'50.200. 19 

38,444.47 


.-  28.088.88 


35. 950. 96 
16. 040. 35 


^'l;iUiry  (Ji>erations  Subcommittee 

(iovemmeut  .Activities  Subcommittee. 

InterKOvernmentai  Relations  Subcommittee..  21,676.98 

Foreign  Oj>cnitionsand  Monetary  .Vtfairs Sub- 
committee .■- 

Sjiedal  Donable  Property  Subcommittee 

S(>eeial  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee..."^^ 29,643.89 

Si>eclal  Subcomsiitteeon  .\ssigned  Power  and 
T>and  ?roblem,s.7?!::^TT7rrv^.j^ 18.970.91 

Special  Sulicommittee  on  thc"~-Home  Loan 
Bank  Board 

S;v;arius.  full  committee,  Jan.  1-June  30,  1960: 

Christine  Ray  Davis,  staff  director 8.209.08 

Orvflle  3.  Poland,  general  counsel 7,609.08 

James  A.  Lanigan,  associate  general  counsel.    8, 309. 08 

.Martha  C.  Roland,  staff  member 5.  .VK.SS 

J.  Robert  Brown,  staff  memU^r 6. 263.  ."iS 

Dolores  Fel'Dotto,  sUifl  meml)er 4.397.46 

.\nn  E.  .McLachlan.  staff  member 3.898.22 

Patricia  Maho'J\.  .'itatl  member 3,719.28 

Helen  M .  Boyer,  minority  professional  stafl.    7. 489.  74 
J.  P.  Carlson,  minority  counsel 6,88182 

Expenses,  Jan.  l-June  30.  1960;  Full  commit- 
tee—travel, publlciitions.  telephone,  sta- 
tionery supplies  Uull  committee  and  sub- 
committees)     2,952.36 


Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization 
Subcommittee,  Hon.  WnxiAM  L.  Daw- 
90V.  chairman: 

Elmer  \V    Henderson,  counsel 7,026;54 

Phineiis  In. iritz,  counsel 7,003.38 

Orvilie  J.  Montgomery,  associate  counsel...  6, 602. 82 

.\rthiir  Perlman,  Investizator 6.448.63 

l>avi'l  ''fllfk.  Hssori.Hte  counaeL 5,44<120 

Lttwrence  I'   Ke.i::.onl,  clerk ........^  6,002.92 


E.\ecutlve   and    Legislative    Reorsanisatlon 
Subcommittee— Continued 

Earle  J.  Wade,  statistical  clerk $3,002.93 

Irene  Manning,  stenographer 5,389.58 

E.xpenses 4,257. » 


Total 60,300. 

Hon. 


19 


Military    Operations    Sabcommittee, 
Chet  HoLJTiELD.  chairman: 

Herbert  Roback,  staff  administrator 8.209  08 

Carey    Brewer,    senior    defense    specialist 

(Jan.  1-Mar.  13,  1960) 2.540.23 

Earl  J.  Morgan,  chief  mvestlgator 6.263.58 

John  Paul  Rldgelv.  investigator 5,231.94 

Robert  J.  .McElroy.  in.     •      •  r 4,190.22 

Douglas  O.  Diihlin.  St  .                 y 4.221.64 

MoUie  Jo  Hughes,  eler..  -,.,„..:  apher 3.719.28 

Catherine  L.  Koeberleln.  clerk  stenographer.  3.  719. 28 

Expenses 349.22 

Total 38.444.47 


Oovemment  Activities  Subcommittee.  Hon. 
Jack  Brooks,  chairman: 

Edward  C.  Brook.s,  Jr  .  >itaff  adnUnistralor..  7. 162.  74 

James  Mclnn--  '  i-'-l---'i.  counsel 6,676.38 

John  E.  Mo  -     5.S03.38 

L.  Russell  li  >  .  sUgator 3.211.38 

Irma  Reel,  clerk 3.300.06 

£.tpensc9 2.334.94 


Total 28,088.1 


Intergovernmental   Relations  Subcommittee, 
Hon.  L.  H.  FoLNTAiN,  chairman: 

James  Ri  N'augh ton,  counsel       6.917.56 

Delphis  C.  Ool<lt>erg,  professional  stafl  mem- 

Ker 6,008.94 

Eileen  M.  Andwson,  tlerk -stenographer 3.956.38 

Bebe  B.  Terry,  clerk-stenographer 3,216.88 

683.22 


Expenses. 
ToUl. 


Foreign  Operations  and  Monetary  .Vflalrs  Sub- 
committee,  Hon.    Porter   Uarot.  Jr 
chairman: 

JohnT.  M.  Re<ldan.  chief  counsel 7.300.00 

Maurice  J.  Mountain,  consultant 173.73 

Richard  P.  Bray,  Jr  ,  rounsel 6,876.66 

Walton  Woo«ls.  investipitor 6. 181.86 

Miles  Q.  Rnmney.  cotiruiel 6.864.86 

Phyllis  Sej-mour.  clerk . .  : 3.719.28 

Yvonne  J.  Kurtak,  stenographer 3.154.08 

Expenses 2.790.49 


Total,... 


36.950.96 


Special    Donable    Property    Subcommittee, 
Hon.  Jou.N  W.  .McCoRMACK,  chairman: 

Ray  Ward,  staff  administrator 7,  489  74 

John  W.  SicCKirry,  consultant 

Margaret  B.  O'Connor,  clerk-stenographer.  3.342.48 

Barbara  McLaughlin,  clerk-typist 1.821.55 

Clara  K.  Armstrong? minority-clerk-stenog- 

rapher 3,356.58 

Expenses _ SO.  00 


Total - 16,040.35 


^I>ecial    Government    Information    Subcom- 
mittee, Hon.  John  E.  .Moss,  chairman: 

Samuel  J.  .Vrchlbal  I.  staff  administrator 7.  4«  74 

John  J.   Mitchell,  chief  counsel   (January 

February  I960) 2.455.70 

Harry  S.  Weidbert'.  a.<islstant  counsel 5, 254. 08 

Jacob  Scher,  chief  coun.scl  (.Vlar.  14-June30, 

1960) - 4.311.32 

Jack    Howard,   professional   staff   member 

(Apr.  15-June30.  I960) 2.303.07 

Helen  heii.«ley,  stenographer 3.719.28 

Catherine  Hartke.  stenographer 3,719.28 

Expenses 391.43 


Total. 


39.643.89 


Special  Subcommittee  on  .\.ssignc<l  Power  and 
Land  Problems,    Hon.  John   E.    .Moaa. 
chairman: 
Sidney  McClellan.  professional  stafl  member 

(May-June  1960) 2,000  68 

Edward  P.  Eardjpy,  consultant 2.212.50 

Expenses > 11757.73 


Total 18,970.91 


Special   Subcommittee   on    the    Federal 
Home   Loan   Btuik*  iimrl,  Hon.  Joh.n' 


JXTLT  7.  1960. 
COMMITTEI    ON    HOUSE    ADMINISTRATION 

To  the  Ci-ERK  OF  THi  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1960.  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It : 


.Name  of  employee 


PrafpMkMi 


ToUi 


dirlnff 

A-month 

period 


Julian  P.  lanffton 
.Marjorie  Mrtte 
John  F.  HaleT.. 
Mary  F.  Stoile 


Funds  authorlte'l  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee extend  Itures $30,000.08 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reporte*!. 
Amoant  exiwoded  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30.  1960. 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan. 
1989.  to  June  30,  1960 


1. 


21,676v0li. 


Balance  unexpended  *s  of  J  une  30, 1960.      1.937  12 
Omar  Bttslksoit. 

Chairman. 

Jttlt  11.  1960 
Committee  on  iNTZRiom  and  Insular  Aftairs 
To  the  Clthk  or  thi  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submlta  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  era- 
ployed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1960.  Incliulve,  to- 
gether wfMi  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Total 

.Name  of  employee 

Profcsston 

in- 

•alary 

during 

ft-moiUh 

pwlod 

Profeasional  staff: 
Sldnev  L.  .\lo  Far- 
land. 

T.  Richard  Witmer 

Emlnwint  epn- 
soltant  and  pro- 
taBtondstAfl 

(Mrector. 
Counsel      

9i.m.to 

7,944.53 

John  L.  Tayh^ 

Karl  S.  Landstrom 

Clerii-al  staff: 
.Nancy  J.  .\rDold  . 

Territorial  and  In- 
dian consultant. 

.M  inerals  and  lands 
consultant. 

Chief  clerk 

7.344.62 

7.344.52 

6,437.01 

I>auni  .K.  .Moran 

Dixie  .■^.  Duncan  . . 

Assistant  chief  clarit. 
Clerk 

4.«7.I8 
3.48178 

.Marian  Jo 

GutfJmelt. 
Virginia  E   Be<lsole. 
Penelojie  I". 

Harvtson. 

do 

do 

do 

f 

IS7AS4 

».276.%4 
3, 27&  ft« 

Funds  authorlze<l  or  appropriated  tar  com- 
mittee expewlltures 175,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.    40,86187 


E.  .Moss,  chairman:  Kx[*nSes... '......' '^VSI,'"'  CM*"  led   from  Jan.  1  to  June  30. 


Funds  authorlie<l  or  appropriated  for  com 
mltteeex:enliuires $1,040,000.00 

Amount  of  expen'iitures  previously  re- 
ported   

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  4  to  Dec.  31, 
19.^9 _ 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1   to 
June  30,  1960 


1960. 


■  10.  SOI  08 


4.59,  701. 39 
469,  701. 30 
241, 968.  99 


Total  amount  expended  bom  Jab.  I, 
1959.  to  June  30,  1960 81,756.85 


Balance 
I960.. 


unexpended  as  of  July  1, 


338,  sn.  I 

William  L.  Dawson, 

Chairman. 


Balanceunexpen<le<lasof  June  30, 1980.    31  Ml  48 

I  If,,  1..  1:^   i,. p.-.   -f  $i;«)9.87  to  Paul  D. 

Shri  ■  .<«,  under  contract 

f«i)ti'  1..  .  :f :,.enient  to  Llt>rary 

I  .Stephen  A.  Lengone.  Indian 
;>  .e  Reisrence  ."^ervire,  in  amount 

of  *2,2a>.74  f«r  Apnl,  .May.  and  June  19rin.  > 

WATm  N.  ASPINAIX, 

Chairman. 


1960 
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COMMIITTE 


JULT  1,  1960. 

AND    POKXION 


ON     iMTXRaTATX 

COMMXRCK  ^ 

To  the  Clxrk  of  thz  Housx  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  UJtal  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1960  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  oxpended  by  It : 


Nmm  of  employee 


w  I  •L'lon... 

KeL:.  :  linter.. 

Marorils  Ktricl 

Ulenn  L.  J(>hn.«iu... 

Joanne  Nculiind . 

-VlUdred  H.  Lang... 

MarHyan 

Boy  P.  Wilkinson 
Pro*!—'-""'  -•  -ff: 

An.  <  Qson.. 

Kurt  idt 

Smm  U.  t^iMi 

Martin  W 
r  -n. 

Add:;  ;iorary 

emu  icyws  under 
H.  R'-s.  Maad 

}I      I,'..,     1U-. 
'i ' 

(iiot:^  "n 

Angus  L.  Mac  Lean. 

Margaret  J. 
Robinson. 
Else  .M.  Karpowicfa 
Joe  Robert  Davis... 

Charles  Theodore 

Reveley  11. 
Fpeclal  Subcommittee 

on  Legialativ* 

Oversight: 
Robert  w.  Lishman 
Beverly  M.  Cole- 
man. 

Oliver  Ea."!tland 

Julius  F.unet 

Mary  l>oui<)e  Ram- 

vy 
Harold  Ranrtad:.... 
C harks  P.  HoWM, 

Jr. 
fieorge  Perry 
Henry  lloye, 
William  A.  B 

.^tuart  C.  Rom. 

IlughM.HaU 

lUymond  W.^NIar- 

Un. 
Edward  M.  Jones.. 
I{;\ymnn<l  C.  Cole.. 
Jainc«  P.  keliy 


Lurleoe  WilN'rl. . . 
I>ok>rcs  E.  Dough- 
erty. 

Blanche  Plant 

FllffttK-th  PaolS 
Catherme  .McLees. 
Jane  Pelgler 


Profistloa 


Ckrk. 

Ftnt  wsitftant  i 

Assistant  clerk 

Printing  editor 

Clerical  aesietaot... 

do 

—  .do 

Anktaiit  cierk 


Expert 

Legal  cotutsel 

B— ■rehspectaUst.. 
Aviation  oomuHant. 


Clerical  Mslstnnt.. 
Stafl  aaristaut  tto 

Mar.  aj. 
SUflaasistant 

(from  Apr. !/. 
Clarioalaasiataot.. 
Mcaaenger  (from 

\l.,r     t   I,,  -q  I 


Chief  couniel   

Princtpal  aUorney. 


Attorney. 

..    do  .. 

...do... 

....do... 
....do... 


do- 
".'.'.&b'.l. '....'.'..'.'.. 

do 

C4iiMaltant 

Baaaarcb  specialist. 
Special  assistant 


Mary  .Knn  .\cton.. 


Herman  Clay  Beas- 
toy. 

Rex  Sparpcr 

Jean  Morkbee 

Rnwena  China .. 

.Nlar>  Casey 


Th.'        •  

I'ai!  «ejl.... 

J.^<^^   .;  u  -,....,  Stark 
Mary  Belle  Osborn 


Intestigstor 

.   .do    

Invaatigitor  (frxtm 

Sept.  15.  1969,  to 

.\pr.  16.  I'>«i. 
Eieoatire  secretary 
FUa  deik-steoogra- 

pber. 
Staaayaplter-derk . . 

do 

do 

Staoofrapiier-cierk 

(Apr.  lU,  1959,  to 

Mar.  X>,  19G0). 
Steoographer -clerk 

(from  Apr.  11  to 

May  6). 
Chial  Clark \. 

Clerical  assistant..:. 
.....do... — ........ 

do  ...   

Clerical  assistant 
(from  Nov.  1.1069. 
to  Mar.  31,  1960). 

do 

Clerioal  assistant...: 

^f Inority  foim"sel 

SttTriJliT  to  minor- 
it  >  oouuseL 


Total 

gross 

salary 

durii.t: 

ft-moiii!i 

period 


11160  00 
<.8U.26 
4.286.2? 
6.77».14 
1189.58 
1»9.58 
1389  58 
1342.48 

8.160.00 
K.in()  on 
8.10U.00 
1,160.00 


1295  3S 
1009.18 

1036.34 

1380.58 
337.28 


337  2S 


8,160  00 
7,601.98 

7,388.90 
^0«.7O 
^  876. 66 

1600.64 
1701.96 

4,830  74 
4,118.84 
4.001  S*! 
7,601  »H 
8,701.9h 
<096.08 

1002.04 

1007.89 
1601.19 


3.  877.  (i.'i 
139&.»>0 

laoisK 

1 148. 92 
1,720.93 
1. 427.  IK 


18149 


6,664.14 

1018.83 

Itt0.6t4 

L988.  >«i 
1.  475  ro 


1,4" 

!.*<.  - 

7.  .'iOi    M^ 

139138 


Fund.s  authorised  or  appropriated  for  core- 
mltteeaipendltureo   $760,00100 

Amount    of   expenditures    previously    re- 
ported.     221, 407.  la 


Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
l««l $198,103  28 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  4, 
1959,  to  June  30,  1980 419,600.40 

Balance  imexpended  as  of  June  30, 
1900 380,399.60 

Oren  Hareis, 

Chairman. 

JULT  15,  1960. 
Committei  on  thx  Judiciakt 
To  the  Clthk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  ^of 
the  Legislative  Reorganixatlon  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  Eubmlts  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1960,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It : 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

durine 

6-month 

period 

B<-yi  E    Dick 

Ptflff  iMr..,  t,,r 

i :. 

)•                      -tant 

Cuuuael 

Assorlate  counsel.... 

Clerical  staff , 

do .•* 

....  do 

Assistant  coiujsrl... 

Clerical  sufl 

do 

$8  209  08 

William  R.  Foley 

Walter  -M.  Bestermaii 
Miimv  Drabkln...... 

William  H.  Crabtree.. 

Ciirrle  Lou  .Mien 

.^nneJ.  Berger 

Frances  F.  Christy.... 

JameeO.  Cllne 

Helen  Goldsmith 

Velma  Smedley 

8. 3(»9.  (« 
8.209.08 
6. 263.  .18 
6.  fi72. ») 
3.  .5.30.  HH 
5.  02(1.  V2 
4.814.21 
5.030.29 
4.378.62 
5,020.92 

SALAKIES  f  AID  IAN.  1  THBOt'OB  IVSX  SO.  ineo,  PtRSI  AVT 
TO  B.  KES.  27,  H.  BKS.  92.  AND  H.  RES.  436,  SSTH  CONG. 


I^eonard  ■M>P*l 

Gertrude  C.  Burak. 
Jane  C.Caldwell... 
Roberta  E.   Kisen- 

berg. 
CatberlneM  Flynn 
Alexan<ler  Flnpe.-. . . 

Herbert  Fuchs  

Kenneth    R.    Har- 

kins. 
R.Frederick  Jet  t. 
Michael    Kelemon- 

ick. 
Herbert  N.  Maleti. 

Elirab<>th  O.  Mtek- 
ins. 

Richard  C.  Peet 

Mary  Pat  Shea 

Julian  U.  Singman  . 


Jerrold  Waldea.x. 
Stephen     L.     WU- 


AaiiataBt  counsel... 

Clark-typist 

do 

Clerk-stenographer. 

Clerk-typist 

Assistant  eouoseL.. 

...do 

Counsel 


Assistant  counsel. 
Clark 


Chief  counsel,  anti- 

truist. 
Clerk-stenographer. 

Associate  counsel.... 
Clerk-st  enoerap  tn'r . 
Aaaociate  chief  ooun- 
ael,  antitrust. 

Associate  counsel 

Maaaenger 


$6,263.58 

4.  190.  22 
3.059.  8»i 

1530.88 

.1488.88 
1936.64 
6, 263  58 
^,02151 

6;'127.36 
■1279.66 

X  980. 18 

3:i30.8g 

6.036.64 

2.  630.  2>< 
6,368.95 

708  10 
2.2X2. 08 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $425,000  00 


Amount  of  exr>pnditures  previously  reported    16a,  222. 31 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  through  June 
30,1960....- 83.005  ,10 


Total  amount  expanded  from  Jan.  1. 

1949,  through  Jnaa  ao;  1960 252,227.81 

'  I  II 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30i  1900  172.772.  Il» 

Funds  for  preparation  of  I'nited  Stales  Code, 

fl)i.';lrirrof  (Columbia  Code,  and  rc\  ision  of 

the  laws: 

.K.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  United 

Stiitee  C^oUe  (no  yeeiri: 

rnexjKjnded    iialance    Dec.    31, 

J9S0 104.995  fO 

Expended  Jan.  l-Jone  30,  1960. .      21. 489. 26 


Balance  June  30,  1960   83,JW6.77 


D.  Preparation  of  new  edition  bf  District 
of  (olumbiji  Code  (no  year): 
I  ncxjiended    baiuJice    Dec.    31, 

1959 02. 287.  .58 

Expended  Jan.  1-Jun«  30,  I960..       6,973. 74 


Balance  June  30, 1960 85.31184 


Funds 


for    preparation 
States  Code,  etc- 


of    rnited 
Continued 
C.  Revision  of  the  Laws  iy«jO; 

Unexpended    balance    Dec.   31, 

^l«» - $9,887.02 

Expended  Jan.  1-June  30,  I960..       8,209.08 


Balance  June  30, 1960 1,677.94 

Em.\nuel  Celler, 

Chairman. 

August  1,  1960. 
CoMMmrr  on  Merch.^nt  Marine  and 
1  '-'  i-;eries 
To  the  Clerk  OF  thi  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
oommittee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  rejxirt  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  l  to  June  30.  1960,  inclusive,  together 
with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Xame  of  employee 

ProfesaioB    ^, 

Total 
gross 

durmg 

6-month 

period 

John  M.  Drewry 

Bernard  J.  Zinckc 

Chief  counsel 

Counsel 

$8,160.00 
7.663.24 
7.653.24 
7,081.02 
4,679.22 
1  710. 28 
1719.28 
1 719. 28 
4.472.82 

Robert  H.  Cowen 

WUllam  B.  Winfleld.. 
Frances  Still 

do 

Chief  clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

do 

Secretary 

do.. 

Minority  clerk 

Ruth  E.  Brt>okshire.._ 

Vera  A.  Barker 

Editli  W.  Gordon 

E.  M.  ToUelson 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $75,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported      37, 282  28 
Amoimt  exjH-aded  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
IWKt 10.271.22 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 

^  1959,  to  June  30,  1960 47,553.50 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 
l'-^^' - 27.446.50 

Heibzxt  C.  Bonner. 

Chairman. 

July  8, 1960. 
Committee  on  Pc=t  Ofttce  and  Civil  Service 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  IIouse: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1960.  inclusive,  together 
with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 

Profesjlon 

Total 
gross 
salary 
dunnp 
6-mont)i 
period 

Frederick  C.  Belen 

Charles  E.  JohnsMi. . . 
Bun  Benton  Bray,  Jr. 

Clarence  R.  Jauchem. 

John  H.  .Manlny 

John  B.  Price 

Chief  counsel 

Counsel 

Professional  stafl 

member. 
do 

Attorney  (Mar.  20). 

Assistant  clerk 

.....do 

do.. 

Secretary 

$8,309.08 
7,  S57. «) 
7. 107. 48 

7, 107  48 

3.  68.^.  {r2 
4   190  ■'■• 

LUlian  L.  Hopkins.... 

Lucv  K.  Daley 

KlsleE.  Thornton 

4. 096.  OH 

3.907.6N 
3.248  "^ 

Blanche  M.  Simons... 

do 

3. 106.98 

funds  authori7e'!  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee ex  [xn     t  ;nj $74,000.00 

Amount  of  eipenditures  previously  reportedT  42, 040. 97 
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.Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
199U 810.472.65 


Total  am  :.".:  oxpended  (rom  Jan.  29, 
1959,  to  .'  ..-f  *  ,  1800 52,513.83 


Balanceunexpendedasof  June  30, 1960      22,486.38 

Tom    M'-rkay 

Chatrman. 


I  JXTLY  8,    1960. 

C-jmm.zty.;    U.N  Public  Works 
To  the  Clerk  of  thi  House; 

The  above-.T.ei.tioned  committee  or  sub- 
comm.ttee  pu^^u.^nt  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Le^LsLi-.-.e  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
P',;b;.^  La -J.  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
Aug~...^'  2  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
for.o'Ai.'.s  r^'-port  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1960,  inclusive,  together 
with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Xanie  of  employee 


.MiiTgaret  R.  Belter. . . 
RUharrl  J.  Sullivan. .. 
Robert  F.  .McConnell 
Joseph  R.  Brennan 

Helen  M.  Dooley 

Helen  .K.  Thon)p)3on.. 

Dorothy  .\.  Beam . 

.^.  Philip  Cohen 

Stephen  V.  Feeley 

Kster  M.  Saunders 

Investigating  staff: 
.Nl^iam  S.  .\llison... 

Sterlyn  B.  Carroll.. 
I>vrward  Gray 
Bvans. 


Staff  director- 

Chief  courisel- 

Counsel  -     

Englneer-t-onsultant. 

Staff  assistant 

do..._ .,.. 

.do '... 


AHos  M.  Oa.Vun... 
Jotai  X.  O'Connor. . 

Mary  W.  Porter 

WUUam  B.  Short  .. 
Jerome  -S'.  Sonosky.. 
Jack  I).  Warren... 

InveatieatlnK  staff, 
Subcommittee  on 
the  Kederal-.A.id 
Highway  Pro- 
gram: 
Jean  N.  Cameron... 

John  P.  Con.standy. 
James    J.     Fitzpat- 
rick. 


I  -na  K.  Heck 

Kathryn    M. 

n*y. 
James  Kelly. 


Kee- 


Robert  Manuel. 


Oeorse  H.  Martin.. 

Walter  R.  May 

Robert  A.   .\lcEUi- 
gott. 

Michael  J.  Mclner- 
ney. 

Matthew  A.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Jr. 

Baron  I.  Schack- 

lette. 
Eleanor  A.  Tehan.. 


Robert  E.  Vaughan. 
Sha-man  3.  Willae.. 


.     .do. 
Subcommittee  clerk. 
Clerk-messenger 

Staff  assi.'^tant  (Jan. 

1  to  31). 

Clerk-messenger 

Subcommittee  clerk. 

fappoiuted  Feb. 

i;. 

Staff  assistant 

Subcommittee  clerk 
Clerk-stenographer.. 
Subcommittee  clerk 

do I 

Subcommittee  clerk  ' 
(Jan.  1  to  31). 


Staff  assistant  (ap- 
pointed .\pr.  1). 

.\.ssociate  counsel 

-■V.wociate  counsel 
(appointed  .Mar. 
14). 

Clerk-Stenographer 
(Jan.  1  to  .May  7). 

.\ssi.stiint  clerk  (ap- 
pointed Jan.  16). 

Investigator  (ap- 
pointe<l  .\pr.  15). 

Minority  counsel 
(appointed  Mar. 
7). 

Administrative  as- 
sistant. 

Chief  counsel     

Associate  counsel 
(appointed  Feb. 
16). 

Research  assistant 
(appointed  Feb. 
1). 

Research  assistant 
(appointed  June 
6). 

Investigator  (ap- 
pointed -Mar.  1). 

Nllnority  staff  as- 
sistant (appointed 
Apr.  1). 

As.socJate  courtsel 
(appointed  -Mar. 
16). 

Investigator 


Total 
gross 
salary 
dnrlng 
6-month 
peNod 


$8,209.08 
8,209.08 
8.160.00 
8, 209.  ftS 
6.  6T2. 30 
5.446.20 
4.460L68 
4. 190. 22 
5.854.88 
2.306.28 

751. 17 

2, 212. 08 
a  805.  87 


3,323.M 
4, 567. 04 
."».  719  28 
4,567.04 
4,  793.  97 
7«1.  17 


1,  624. 11 

7, 015.  62 
3.796.80 


2. 291. 80 
3.005  20 
2,507.65 
4,  MO.  41 

6,737.69 

7,969.20 
4.881.60 

2,094.55 

335.75 

4.339.20 
1,553.49 

3.272.29 

6,600.64 


Funds  autborlred  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures     $475,000.00 


Amount    of    eipen'ii'.ures    previou.ly    re- 
ported        79.  urss 


Lmoont  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  SO, 

^ $108,850.57 

amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1950,  to  June  30,  1980„ 188,007.53 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 
1960 286,092  48 

Ch-.;-.:?:^   a     Bucklet. 

Ctiairman. 

Jtjlt  2.  1960. 
*  Committee  on  Rules 

To  the  Clerk  of  thi  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub' 
committee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submlta  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6- month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1960,  Inclusive,  together 
with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  It: 


N'ame  of  employee 


T.  M.  Qarruthers 


Mary  Spencer  Forrest. 
Jane  W.  Snader 


ToUl 

gross 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

. 

period 

Clerk,  standing 

$6,263.58 

committee. 

.Assistant  clerk  . 

3, 907.  68 

-Minority  cWk 

3. 044.  66 

(Jan.  1  lo 

Apr.  30). 

Howard  W.  Smith, 

Chairman. 


Jm-T  11.  1960. 

Com-mittee    on    Science    and    Astronautics 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  aub- 
committee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  subnalta  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1960,  Inclusive,  together 
with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  It: 


-Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
perio<l 

Charles  F.  Ducander.. 

Charles  S.  Sheldon  11. 
Spencer  M.  Beresford. 

Philip  B.  Veager 

Mary  L.  Myron 

Executive  director 
and  chief  counsel. 
Technical  director... 

Special  counsel 

Special  consultant... 
Secretary 

$8,209.08 

8.309.08 
8,209.08 
8.209.06 
2,904.42 

Jane  J.  Zetty. 

Mary  .\nn  Robert 

Emily  Do'l.son 

R:u-mon'1  Wllcove 

Richard  P.  Hlnes 

John  A.  Carstarphen, 

do 

do 

do 

Staff  consultant 

do 1 

Chief  clerk 

3.380.16 
3.026.88 
3.403.68 
7. 714.  66 
6,664.14 
7, 714.  56 

Jr. 
C.  Otis  Finch 

Assistant  clerk 

Secretary 

do 

CounseKFeb.  20to 

June  30). 
Secretary  (Jan.  11 

to  June  30). 
Secretary  (June  14- 

30). 

8,917.08 
3  368.09 

Eva  F.  Lopez 

Eunice  A.  Walker 

Frank  R.  Hammlll, 

Jr. 
Mary  Ann  Temple... 

Mabel  McLaughlin... 

3,006.88 
4,583.30 

2,733.86 

180.79 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures 8300,000.00 

Amount  oT  expenditures  prevk>usiy  re- 
ported       82,751.43 

Amoimt  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1960 67.421.84 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  4, 
1950,  to  June  30,  1960 140. 173. 27 

Balance  unexpended  aa  of  June  30, 
I960 1IW.S26  73 

OVTRTON     BROOK.S 

Chairmai. 
\ 
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JULT  12,  1960. 

CoMnrTTM  ON  Un-Amxkican  Acrrvrma 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1960.  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it : 


,  Name  of  employee ' 

r 

ProlMsloa 

1 
1 

Total 
rross 
salary 
daring 
6-month 
perhxl 

St.-indlng  committee: 
Donald  T.  Ai>i«ll  .. 

Investigator    .. 

$6  764  08 

Richard  Arena 

Juliette  p.  Joray 

Tholma  S. 
.Michalowski. 

IsiilH-1  B.  .\agel 

Rosella  A.  Purdy... 
Frank  S.  Tavenner. 

Staff  director ,.. 

Recording  clerk 

Secretary  to 

Investigators. 
C  Icrk -stenographer. . 
Secretary  to  counsel. 
Counsel 

8.209.06 
5, 282.  70 
4.360.78 

3,626.08 
4.888.78 
8,200.06 

Jr. 
Anne  D.  Turner 

liorraine  .N.  Veley.. 
William  A.  Wheeler 
Investigating  com- 
mittee: 
Beatrice  P.  Baldwin. 

Chief  of  reference 

service. 
C  lerk  stenographer . . 
Investigator .,.. 

Clerk-typist 

5.323.86 

3.486.88 
6,600.68 

2,494.68 

Charlotte  B. 
Carlson. 

Raymond  T. 

Research  analyst 

(ai)|K)lnt*d 

-Mar.  7). 
Investigator 

1.744.01 
4.661  22 

Collins. 
I'atricki  R.  Crovato 
.\iiniel  Cumiing- 

hara. 
Rosalyn  B.  DuVal.. 

li.irbara  Harriet 

Research  clerk 

Information  anal>-8t. 

Informatktn  an- 
alyst (Jan.  8). 
Editor 

2.062.40 
3.480.20 

%406.66 

2,966  68 

K'ifl.'irliein. 
Eluabetb  L.  Ed- 

tBcer. 
Emily  R.  Francis... 
Helen  M.  (littinjrs.. 
Robert  Henry 

Ctol'ls  borough. 
Kathleen  I.  Hagen- 

buch. 
LUllan  E  Howard  . 
Lois  Marlon  Kahl... 

Walter  B.  Huber.    . 

do 

Information  analyst 
Research  analyst  ... 
Investigator 

Clerk-stenogfapher.. 

Research  analyst 

Clwk-typlst  (re- 
signed Feb.  15). 
Consultant 

a,48&68 

2,806.28 
4.284.42 
8,01Z78 

iu4.08 

4.048.88 
668.61 

fl^  672.  30 

Maura  Patricia 

Kelly. 
Olive  .M.  King 

R«Marcta  analyst — 
Editor 

2,758.44 
4, 143. 18 

Stephen  V  incent 

Kopunek. 
Fulton  Uwls  III      . 
(iwendolyu  L. 

Uwls. 
William  Margetlch 

Clerk-typist 

2.584.14 

Research  anal>'st  ... 
Administrative 

assistant. 
Investigator 

2.004.43 
6,282  70 

3,314.22 

Francis  J.  Mc Sa- 
mara. 
JaneS.  Muller       ... 
-Maureen  PhiUipe 

Research  consultant . 

Information  analyst. 
do       

6, 100. 14 

2,613.62 
2,  814. 96 

Ontrich 

AlmaT.  Pfaff 

Katharine  Phillips.. 

Joseph  ine  S.  Ran- 
dolph. 

Louis  J.  Russell 

Hilda  C.-vhoenek.. 

Doris  P.Sliaw 

Lela  Mae  Stiles     . 

Research  clerk  

Switchboard  opera- 
tor. 
Research  dark 

Investigator    

CIsrk -stenographer  . 

Inlorinatkin  anal>-st . 

..do       

1306.30 
2.376.00 

2.828.88 

6,446.20 
1.37X44 
2.513.52 
2,814.96 

Joseph  T.  Tlmony 
Eleanor  Ann  TehJan. 

OeraldlneM.Un- 

angst. 
Mary  .Myers  Va- 

lente. 

John  C.  "Walsh 

Vera  L.  WatU 

Blllle  Wheeler 

Clerlt-typlst     

Clerk-stenographer 

(resigned  .Mar. 

31). 
Clerk-stenographer 

Clerk -stenographer 

(ap|ir>inte<l  Jan. 

18). 
Associate  couiuel 

(appointed  Mar. 

34). 
C  lerk  -stenograpber. . 

do 

2,0A88 
1,379.22 

t9U.» 
X  887. 14 

2,806.03 

8, 181. 78 
1,846.84 

Regina  McC all  Wilt. 

Clerk-typist 

2,021.68 

Funds  autborize<l  or  appropriated  lor  com 
mittee  expenditures (^   *. 

Amount  of^xpendltorespcevloosiy  reported.    800,164.67 


1960 
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Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1960 $139,635.79 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  4. 
1959.  to  June  at.  1960 :..    430,790.46 


Balance  unexiiendcd  as  of  July  1, 1960.    205. 2ri9  .M 
PtAHcis  E  Walter, 

Chairman. 

Jm-Y  6,  1960 

Committie  on  Veterans  Aftairs 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  ; 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6- month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1960,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ,ap- 
proprlated  and  expended  by  It : 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 

during 

6-montb 

period 

Standing  committee 
staff 
Oliver  E.  Meadows. 
Edwin  B.  Patterson 

I 

Staff\director  (P).... 
Coiuisel  (P) 

$8,209.08 
8.209  08 

Harold  A.  L.  Law- 
rence. 
J.  Buford  Jenkins... 
George  W.  Fisher... 

ProfiB.-iorial  aid  to 

minority  (P). 
Professlonal^id  (P). 
Clerk 

8,209.08 

7.1*2.74 
8.209.08 

Ida  Rowan... 

Administrative  aid 
(minority). 

Assistant  clerk 

....  do               

7  489.74 

Paul  K.  Jones 

Helen  A.  Blondl... 

5,854.86 
4,800.60 

Alice  V*.  Matthews.. 
Oeorge  J.  Turner... 
Investigative  staff: 
Adln  M.  Dowdier... 

Joanne  Doyle 

Jean  Johnson 

Paul  H.  Smiley..'... 
Victor  B.  Watson... 
Audrey  June  Lyle. . 

Clerk-stenographer. - 
Assistant,  clerk 

Staff  member 

Clerk-stenographer. - 

do...  

Investigator 

T'  -V  " <;enger 

4.001.82 
3,978.28 

6,185.26 
3. 194. 87 
3. 194. 87 
3,480.30 
337.28 
450.32 

Qlyndon  M.  Hague, 
John  B.  Smith 

L ^..jr I... 

do 

655«67 
836.82 

Fimds  authorited  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee ex;)endltures ! 8160,000.00 


Amoimt  of  expenditures  previously  reported.     68, 602. 94 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  lb  June  30, 
1960 17,853.09 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1950,  te  June  30,  1960 83.453.97 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jime  30, 
1960... 76,546.03 

OLIN  E.  TEACtJE, 

Chairman. 


JtJLT  1,  1960. 

COMUITTXE    ON    WaTS    AND    MEANS 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1960,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Full  committee: 

Irwin,  Leo  H 

Martin,  Thomas  A. 


Profes.«k>n 


Chief  counsel  (C) . 
Minority  counsel 
(P). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$8,200.06 
8.200.08 


Name  of  employee 


Full  committee— Con. 
Martin,  John  .M.,  Jr. 

Brannon,  Gerard  M. 

Conkling.  Ray- 
mond F. 
Bmnnpck,  Virginia.. 

Butler,  Virginia 

Burd,  SyljilD 

Donovan,  Frances... 

K:ipaii.  (trace 

K«i)'l:ill.  Jime 

Pestell,  -Margaretta. 
Ru.ssril.  Frances 


Ruth,  Eliiabelh..: 

Taylor.  Su.<>an 

Wade.  Irene 

Urei'ne.  Hughlon.... 
Little  Walter  B... 
Expenses 

Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
minLstration  of 
Foreign  Trade 
Iaw?  and.  Policy, 
Hon.  Hals 
BoGGs,  chairman: 

Aklns,  MUdred 

Rashish,  Myer 

Expenses , 


Total. 


Subcommittee  on  .Ad- 
ministration of  the 
Internal  Revenue 
I.AW?,  Hon.  WiL- 
BiR  D.  Mill!?, 
chairman: ' 
Burd,  Sybil  D 


Russell.  Frances. 
Ruth,  EllEabeth. 


Sonnett.  Eileen 

Weas,  William  E... 
Exi>enscs 


ToUl. 


Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministration of  the 
Social  Security 
Laws,  Hon.  BfRR 
P.  Harr;.«o.n', 
chairmali: 

MacMiUiii". 
Jacqueline. 

Expenses 


Total. 


Profession 


Assistant  cliief 
counsel  (P). 

Professional  assist- 
ant (P), 

do.....' 


SUff  assistant  (C). 

do 

SUff  assistant  (C) 

(to  May  1). 
SUff  assistant  (C) . 

do 4.. 

.....do „. 

;...do 

SUff  assistant  (C) 

(to  May  1). 
SUff  assistant  (C) 

(from  May  IV 
SUA  assistant  (C).. 

...do 

Document  clerk 

do 


SUff  assisUnt  (C). 
Economist 


SUff  ai>sistant  (C) 
(from  May  1). 
do. 


SUff  asslsUnt  iC) 

(to  May  1). 
SUff  asslsunt  (C). 
do 


Stall  Assistant  (C).. 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


$8,061.96 

8,061.96 

6,835.80 

3, 978.  30 
4,077.18 
2,652.20 

3,  978.  30 
4.077.18 
4, 143. 18 
3, 139. 92 
3,428.20 

1,286.86 

4,830.98 
4,077.18 
2,692.50 
.2,692.50 
2,554.23 


8,  493.  20 

7, 162. 74 

81.81 


10,737 


1,326.10 

1, 711 10 
2, 673. 72 

3.059.88 
2,  513.  52 

a  47 


11,195.79 


3, 059.  88 
845.16 


3,905.04 


Funds  authorlied  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $300,000.00 


Amoimt  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
l>orted 77,948.64 

.\mount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1960 28,392.81 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1959,  to  June  30,  1960 106,341.45 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 
1960 193,658.55 

W.  D.  MILLS, 

Chairman. 


JtJLT  5,  1960. 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augiist  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the. 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1960.  Inclusive,  together 
with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  It. 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

ToUl 
gros5 
salary 
during 
6-montli 
period 

Bryan  H.Jacques 

Everette  Maclntyre... 
William  Summers 

Johnson. 
Victor  P.  Dahnas 

Irving  Maness 

Justinus  Gould- 

Richard  L.MltchelL.. 

W.  .\.  Peach 

J.  Brooks  A.  Robert- 
son. 
Marie  M.  Stewart 

Suff  director 

General  ootmsel 

Chief  economist 

Adviser  to  minority 

members. 
Assistant  coanari. 

:  iiido"""*""'""! 
Special  consultant.. . 
Analyst 

Clerk 

$8.14.3.68 
8.143.68 
7.  489.  74 

7,  489. 74 

7,  489.  74 
6,713.  in 
6.100  14 
1.266.79 
5,  Ort2.  92 

4.110  18 

Jane  .M .  Deem 

John  Bryan  . 

Administrative 
assistant. 

Business  analyst 

do 

Ecnnomlst 

4,110  18 
767  10 

Katherine  C.  Black- 
bum. 
Charles  F.  Pe.-ike 

3,  766.  38 
500.21 

Margaret  Fallon 

Palmer. 
Geraldine  Louise 

Leshin. 
Frederick  A.  SpinelU. 

James  M.  Lyday 

Florence  D.  Brown. . . 

Robert  Rota 

Research  analyst 

.,...do 

Assistant  coun.sei 

Economist 

Secretary  for  minor- 
ity. 
Investigator 

3,  313. 08 

3,737.26 

111.18 

320.12 

2,785.40 

458.17 

Dorothy  F.  Counclll.. 

Bessie  C.  Harding 

Barbara  W.  McCon- 
nell. 

Olga  E.  Schrelber 

Anna  A.  Holovach 

Frances  C .  Crane 

Stenographer 

'.'.'.'.'.  6o". '.'.""'." ' '. ' 

do 

Secretary -stenog- 
rapher. 
do 

3,417.84 
3,417.84 
3,059.40 

3,003.36 
2,968.80 

2,868.32 

Jean  Williams  Fender. 
Marcla  O.  Rucker 

Stenograpber 

do 

2,626  56 
153.02 

Fimds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $520,000.00 


^ 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported     223,520.46 

Amoimt  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1960 113,712.74 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  4, 
1B59,  to  June  30,  1960 337.233.20 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 
1960 182,766.80 

_  WBir.HT    P^TMAK, 

Chairman. 


EXECUnVS 


COM^^JNIC.\TIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2403.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary^ 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  reporting  that  an'' 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
of  the  lands  in  the  Smith  Pork  project,  Colo- 
rado, has  been  completed  as  a  part  of  the 
Investigations  required  in  the  formulation  of 
a  definite  plan  for  project  development,  pur- 
suant to  I»ubllc  Law  172,  83d  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2404.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  22.  1960.  submitting  a  report,  together 
With  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Bear  Creek,  San 
Joaquin  County,  Calif.,  requested  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  March  16, 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
'calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COOLET?:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  1857.  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  In  grapes  and  plums,  to 
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protec:  the  reputation  of  American -grown 
grapes  and  piun-^s  ir.  r  relgr.  markets,  to 
prevent  deception  jr  n.isrf presentation  as 
to  the  qualitT  of  s'jch  prx!'.'"fl  moving  In 
foreign  commerce,  to  provide  lor  the  com- 
mercial inspection  of  such  producta  enter- 
ing such  commerce  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  i  Rept.  No.  2107).  Re- 
ferred t'  ' v.f  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  S'a'p  -'.  '.^.e  Union. 

Mr.  CCKJLEY;  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  3070.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  the  restriction  on  use  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain lands  In  Morton  Coun*  ■ .  N  E>ak  con- 
veyed to  the  State  ol  North  1  ..-:  a  un  July 
20.  1955:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2108 >.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  12849.  A  bill  to  protect  farm  and 
ranch  opera*—-  rr.T)t'.r'.g  certain  land  use 
changes  und^^r  -^e  d.-eat  Plains  conservation 
program  a.-.d  -he  s  u  oank  program  against 
loss  of  cr  :.:.l  i  :-d^e  and  acreage  allot- 
ments: w;:.'".  .=i..Tier.dment  (Rep*  N  21'"' i. 
Referred  •  .  tne  Committee  oi  -,..«  W.i  .e 
House    ja  the  State  of  the  Union.  ^ 

Mrs  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insu.a.-  ArTiirs  H.R.  10102.  A  bill  to  clari- 
fy the  right  of  States  to  select  certain  pub- 
lice  lands  subject  :  ..  a:.y  outstanding  min- 
eral lease  or  permit;  with  amendment  iRept. 
No.  21 10  > .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

.\L's  KELLY  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
House  J  Jir.t  R'^olutlon  770.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  pro-.ide  for  the  determination  of  US. 
participation  in  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
to  be  held  at  New  York  City  In  1964  and 
1965;  without  amendment,  Rept.  No.  2111). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Nf-  ^OOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
s  J772.  .^n  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  land  In  the  town  of 
Cascade.  El  Paso  County.  Colo.,  without 
amendment  fRept.  No.  2112).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Wh^le  House  on  the 
State   of   the   Union 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE  BII  I.S    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  -  f  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  a»  :-p  d-'^livered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printm?  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

M.-  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S  iooa  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  grant  an  easement  over  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  trustees  of  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railway,  their  successors  and  as- 
signs; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2106). 

Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PVBI.IC  BILL.-  AND   F^.ESOLUTIONS 
U;.  ;-r   clause   4  of   rule  XXII,  public 
b....s  ci:.d  : -.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  U.-  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  13032.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain 
property  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 
Colo.,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   DINOKLL: 

H.R.  13033.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Canal 
Zone  Code  by  defining  specific  powers  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company;  to  the  Comnilttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DORN  of  New  York: 

H-R.  13034.  A  bill  to  establish  the  require- 
ment that  US.  Government  aircraft  carriers 
hereafter  shall  be  constructed  alternately  In 
U.S.  Government  shipyards  and  private 
vards;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GEORGE: 

H.R.  13035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  protect  the 
public  health  by  regulating  the  manufacture, 
compounding,  processing,  distribution,  and 
possession  of  habit  forming  barbiturate  and 
amphetamine  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  13036.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumers  in  order  to  secure  within 
the  Federal  Government  effective  represen- 
tation of  the  economic  Interest*  of  consum- 
ers; to  coordinate  the  administration  of 
consumer  services  by  transferring  to  such 
Department  certain  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  other  agencies; 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr  PELLY: 

K  R  13037.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4241 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
reduce  the  club  dues  eicl.se  taxes  from  20 
percent  to  10  percent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H.R.  13038  A  bUl  to  provide  that  hydraulic 
brake  fluid  sold  or  shipped  in  commerce  for 
tise  In  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
specifications  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R  13039  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Act  to  Improve  and  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  a  sound  US  economy  through  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  advisory  serv- 
ices to  small  business  and  other  concerns; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr    W.AIN WRIGHT: 

H  R  13040  A  bill  to  atrthorlze  the  Director. 
OfBcc  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  to 
approve  a  financial  contribution  for  civil 
defense  purposes  to  the  State  of  New  York: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 

HR  13041    A    bill    to   amend    the    Invest- 
ment  Act    of    1940;    to    the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    B.AJIRY: 

H.J.  Res.  788  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  qualifications  for 
voting  for  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
electors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE 
H.  Con  Res  714    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  In  favor  of 
granting  relief  to  the  domeaUc  carpet  Indus- 
try; to  the  Comrr"*"-     -  W-iys  and  Means 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   CONTE" 

HR  13042  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janlna 
Kosrlnskn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  DORN  of  New  York 

H  R  13043  A  bill  providing  for  the  erten- 
5 ion  of  Patent  No  2.384.000.  l^ued  September 
4.  1945.  relating  to  a  basic  cleaning  and 
j)ollshlng  material;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr  HOEVEN 

H  R.  13044  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
SulBbach  Construction  Co.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs   KELLY: 

HR  13045  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Gllcman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Edwin  Perrln,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  LANGEN: 

H.R.  13047.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Woo  You 
Lyn  also  known  as  Horn  You  ^ong.  and  Lyn 
Pong  Y.  Horn;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H  R.  13048.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jaime  E. 
Concepclon  and  his  wife.  Nelly  8  Concepcion; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr  INOUYE: 

H  Res.  602  Resolution  commending  the 
Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Inc..  on  the  occasion  of  Its 
historic  tour  of  the  French  battlefields;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PEliliuNs.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

532  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetlUon  of  BUly 
L.  Williamson,  secretary-treasurer.  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  Oregon.  Muuni  Angel. 
Oreg  .  petitioning  consideration  of  their  res- 
olution with  reference  to  Federal  minimum 
wage  Increase;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

533.  Also,  petition  of  BHly  t.  Williamson, 
secretary-treasurer,  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of  Oregon.  Mount  Angel,  Oreg..  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  cold  war  GI  bin;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans"  Affairs 

534  Also,  petition  of  BUly  L.  WlUlamson. 
-secretary-treasurer.  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of  Oregon.  Mount  Angel.  Oreg.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  medical  care  for  our  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


We   Must    Climb    to   the    Hilltop 


EXTENSION  OP  RFM'PKS 

'/ON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

f    .\i :  N  .v  :■  --    :  >. 

I!I  THE   cEN.\:"E  OF    FHr:   UNITED  STATES 

Ihuridni,   AuQu^t  18.  1960 

Mr   HL^MPHRE^'      Mr  President,  the 
dl-stinguished  junior  St:.a:v.r  from  Mas- 


sachusetts has  written  an  article  on  the 
national  purpose  for  the  August  22  edi- 
tion of  Life  magazine  which  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  Is 
an  article  of  nourishing  wisdom. 

There  is  one  passage  that  I  should 
particularly  like  to  quote; 

If  A  p  ire  to  recharge  our  sense  of  national 
purpose,  we  should  accept  no  invitations  to 
relax  on  a  patent  mattress  stuffed  with  woolly 
illusions  labeled  peace,  prosperity,  and 
normalcy.    We     should     congratulate     our- 


selves not  for  our  country's  past  glories  and 
present  accumulations  but  for  our  oppor- 
tunities for  further  toil  and  risk.  Rather 
than  taJce  satisfaction  In  goals  already 
reached,  we  should  be  contrite  about  the 
goals  unreached.  We  ought  not  to  look  for 
excuses  In  the  budget,  but  for  justification 
la  the  dizzying  rush  of  events  and  In  the 
harsh  realities  of  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  splendid  article  be  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Thi   National   Pitrposk    Discussion   Is   Ri- 
sumed^We  Must  Climb  to  the  Hilltop 

(By  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy) 

In  all  recorded  history,  probably  the  sagest 
bit  of  advice  ever  offered  man  was  the  ancient 
admonition  to  "know  thyself."  As  with  In- 
dividuals, so  with  nations  Just  as  a  man 
who  realizes  that  his  life  has  gone  off  course 
can  regain  his  bearings  only  through  the 
strictest  self-scrutiny,  so  a  whole  people  be- 
come aware  that  things  have  somehow  gone 
wrong,  can  right  matters  only  by  a  rigidly 
honest  look  at  Its  core  of  collective  being,  its 
national  purpose 

Thus,  while  on  the  one  hand  the  fact  that 
we  have  felt  the  ifge  to  debate  our  national 
purpose  signalizes  our  arrival  at  a  potential 
crisis  point,  on  the  other  hand  the  fact  that 
we  have  entered  into  the  debate  willingly. 
Indeed  with  gusto,  bodes  well  for  the  even- 
tual outcome 

"Among  our  o'.  erlndulgences  of  the  past 
decade  has  been  the  lavish  use  of  a  kind  of 
cloudy  rhetoric  that  only  l>efogs  the  truth. 
Yet  basically  we  Americans  prefer  plain  talk 
and  common  sense  It  Is  these  we  must 
apply  If  we  are  to  know  ourselves  again. 

The  facets  of  this  debate  on  national  pur- 
pKJse  are  many.  Other  than  to  agree  that  the 
whole  subject  vitally  needs  airing,  the  de- 
baters are  split  a  dozen  ways  as  to  which 
aspect  of  It  demands  greatest  emphasis. 
Some  prefer  to  dwell  on  what  has  happened 
to  our  national  purpose — whether  Irrevoca- 
bly lost,  permanently  strayed  or  temporarily 
sidetracked;  others  on  why  what  has  hap- 
pened has  happened;  others  on  what  can 
be  done  by  way  of  remedy  or  retrieve.  Above 
all.  the  debate  turns  on  precisely  what  this 
■'purp>06e"  is  that,  momentarily  or  forever, 
has  gone  from  our  midst. 

The  distinguished  contributors  to  previous 
Installments  of  this  Life  scries  have  offered 
a  variety  of  definitions  of  our  national  pur- 
pose, all  of  them  valid.  From  this  it  can  be 
seen  that  no  one  word  or  catch  phrase  will 
suffice  to  pinpoint  It.  Our  national  purpose 
Is  resident,  obviously.  In  the  magnificent 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  also  plainly  appears  In  the  writ- 
ings of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Hamilton.  In 
the  words  of  Jackson  and  Lincoln,  in  the 
works  of  Emerson  and  Whitman,  In  the  opin- 
ions of  Marshall  and  Holmes.  In  Wilson's 
"new  freedom"  and  Franklin  D  Roosevelt's 
"four  freedoms."  In  common,  all  of  these 
pulse  with  a  sense  of  idealistic  aspiration,  of 
the  struggle  for  a  more  perfect  Union,  of 
the  effort  to  build  the  good  society  as  well 
as  the  good  life  here  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
world 

There  Is,  I  think,  still  another  way  to  de- 
scribe our  national  purpose.  This  definl^on. 
while  almost  a  literal  one.  Is  nevertheless  not 
a  narrow  one.  It  is  that  our  national  pur- 
pose consists  of  the  combined  purposeful - 
ness  of  each  of  us  when  we  are  at  our  normal 
beat:  striving,  risking,  choosing,  making  de- 

slons.  engaging  In  a  pursuit  of  happiness 
that  Is  strenuous,  heroic,  exciting  and  ex- 
alted When  we  do  so  as  Individuals,  we 
make  a  nation  that.  In  Jefferson's  words,  will 
always  be  "In  the  full  tide  of  successful  ex- 
periment" 

Such  a  definition,  because  it  Implies  a  con- 
stant, restless,  confident  questing,  neither 
precludes  nor  outmodes.  but  rather  comple- 
ments, the  expression  of  national  purpose  set 
forth  in  our  declaration,  our  Constitution, 
and  in  the  words  of  our  great  Presidents, 
jurists  and  writers.  The  purpose  they  en- 
visioned can.  Indeed,  never  be  outmoded, 
because  It  has  never  been  and  can  never  be 
fully  achieved  It  will  always  be  somewhere 
Just  out  of  reach,  a  challenge  to  further  aspir- 
ing,    struggling,     striving     and     searching. 


Quest  has  always  been  the  dominant  note 
of  our  history,  whether  a  quest  for  national 
Independence;  a  quest  for  personal  liberty 
and  economic  opportunity  on  a  new  con- 
tinent from  which  the  rest  of  mankind  could 
take  heart  and  hope;  a  quest  for  more  land, 
more  knowledge,  more  dignity;  a  quest  for 
more  effective  democracy;  a  quest  for  a  world 
of  free  and  pacific  nations. 

It  should  be  said  at  once  that  no  nation 
has  a  corner  on  striving  and  aspiring  any 
more  than  on  virtue  and  compassion.  Thtis 
our  national  purpose  finds  echo  In  the  minds 
of  men  of  good  Intent  everywhere.  But  our 
purpose  may  differ  from  others  In  the  partic- 
ular background  against  which  It  evolved 
and  by  three  fundamental  facts  about  us: 

First.  Americans,  more  than  other  peoples, 
have  since  independence  cherished  a  strong 
sense  of  destiny. 

Second,  we  have  always  been  optimists 
about  our  national  future.  Down  through 
the  decades  we  have  had  our  indentured 
servants,  our  slaves  and  Simon  Legrees.  our 
sweated  Immigrants,  our  Okies,  our  depressed 
and  discouraged  folk  of  many  stripes.  But 
we  have  been  unfailingly  confident  of  win- 
ning through  all  obstacles  to  realize  cmr 
dream. 

Third.  Americans  have  always  been  willing 
to  experiment.  With  no  feudal  Inheritance, 
with  little  dead  weight  of  caste  or  tradition, 
we  have  ever  been  in  the  mood  for  bold  ad- 
venture. Our  forefathers  would  not  have 
tossed  aside  old  associations  and  crossed  the 
seas  wlthoutu  it.  New  frontiers  have  always 
seemed  unfolding  on   our   horizon. 

With  these  basic  considerations,  and  be- 
cause of  them,  the  pace  of  change  in  this 
land  has  been  faster  than  an\-where  else  on 
the  globe.  The  change  has  been  less  noisy 
and  melodramatic  than  In  Russia  or  China. 
among  others,  for  since  1865  it  has  lacked 
any  real  elements  of  violence.  We  believe 
In  progress  by  evolution,  not  revolution.  But 
for  precisely  this  reason  the  progress  has 
been  deeper,  saner  and  more  continuously 
rapid.  In  our  energy,  our  resourcefulness 
and  our  powers  of  organization,  we  can  as- 
sert that  the  United  States  has  been  and  Is 
the  most  dynamic  nation  In  history. 

Since  this  Is  so,  why  then  our  current 
widespread  sense  of  staleness,  of  frustration; 
why  the  gnawing  feeling  that  we  may  have 
lost  our  way?  In  my  mind  there  are  two 
broad  answers. 

One  Is  that  the  very  abundance  which  our 
dynamism  has  created  has  weaned  and  wooed 
us  from  the  tough  condition  in  which,  here- 
tofore, we  have  approached  whatever  It  Is 
we  have  had  to  do.  A  man  with  extra  fat 
will  look  doubtfully  on  attempting  the  4- 
mlnute  mile;  a  nation  replete  with  goods  and 
services,  confident  that  "there's  more  where 
that  came  from,"  may  feel  less  ardor  for 
questing. 

The  second  answer  Is  that  we  have,  of 
late,  lacked  the  leadership  we  require — 
human  frailty  being  what  It  Is — to  remind 
us  of  our  national  purpose,  to  direct  Its 
shaping  for  current  ends,  to  spur  us  to  new 
efforts,  to  encourage  and.  If  need  be,  to 
exhort. 

In  his  stirring  speech  at  Queen's  Hall  in 
London  seeking  World  War  I  volunteers, 
David  Lloyd  George,  soon  to  be  Britain's 
Prime  Minister,  described  a  snug  valley  in 
his  native  Wales.  Nestled  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  shielded  from  the  storms 
and  stresses  of  the  outside  world,  that  little 
valley  offered  its  inhabitants  a  placid  and 
sheltered  life.  But  <h  occasion.  Lloyd  George 
recalled,  the  young  men  of  the  valley  would 
refuse  to  stay  put.  They  would  climb  Its 
highest  hill  to  be  Inspired  by  the  majestic 
p>eaks  in  the  distance,  to  have  their  energies 
sharpened  by  the  mountain  breezes. 

Too  many  Americans  in  the  1950's  I  be- 
lieve, have  been  living  too  mucji  of  the  time 
in  such  a  valley.  We  have  felt  contented 
and  complacent  and  comfortable.  Now  It  Is 
time  once  again  to  climb  to  the  hilltop,  to 


be  reinvlgorated  and  relnsplred  by  those  far- 
away peaks,  the  principles  that  are  vital  to 
our  national  greatness,  that  underlie  our 
national  purpose,  that  foster  our  "American 
dream." 

Whether  we  see  them  or  not,  those  peaks 
never  change.  Whether  we  remember  It  or 
not,  their  meaning  never  diminishes. 

Thus  the  task  that  lies  ahead  Is  not  to 
create  a  new  national  purpose,  but  to  try 
to  recapture  the  old  one.  This  is  no  call 
to  retrogression,  for  this  purpose,  born  184 
years  ago.  will  be  as  noble  and  as  fresh  184 
years  hence — and  beyond 

It  is  those  same  old  slogans  and  same  old 
solutions,  surrounding  the  national  purpose, 
that  we  must  guard  against  The  old  ways 
will  not  do.  They  cannot  do.  The  Census 
Bureau  predicts  that.  If  the  present  curve  of 
growth  continues,  our  population  will  reach 
260  million  In  only  20  years.  When  we  think 
of  how  this  increase  alone  will  clothe  all  our 
problems  in  growing  urgency,  we  know  that 
when  we  once  again  seize  hold  of  our  pur- 
pose, we  will  have  to  do  so  with  new  ideas 
and  new  vigor. 

Where  and  how  do  we  apply  our  national 
purpose  to  the  challenges  of  1960? 

Survival  is  often  llst«d  as  the  major  chal- 
lenge today,  and  certainly  other  issues  are 
overshadowed  by  the  one  issue  that  could 
render  the  rest  moot.  But  although  o\ir 
physical  safety  as  a  nation  is  more  im- 
periled than  ever  before  In  our  history, 
survival  alone  is  Insufficient  as  an  expression 
of  national  purpose.  Mere  physical  survival, 
at  the  cost  of  our  way  of  life,  would  be  worth 
little;  more  Impxjrtantly.  survival  alone  Is 
hardly  an  aspiration  worthy  of  a  great  na- 
tion. The  nobleman  who.  when  asked  what 
he  did  in  the  Rench  Revolution,  replied,  "I 
survived,"  may  have  been  hailed  for  his  wit 
but  for  little  else. 

We  remember  too  seldom  that  survival  Is 
threatened  not  only  by  ever  more  awesome 
weapons  of  death  and  destruction  but  also 
by  a  lack  of  aim  and  aspiration.  Outside  the 
walls  of  every  nation  that  has  grown  fat  and 
overly  fond  of  Itself  has  always  lurked  a 
lean  and  hungry  enemy. 

Competition  with  that  enemy  is  today 
deemed  by  some  to  be  our  major  challenge; 
but  it,  too,  reflects  our  national  purpose 
inadequately.  We  are.  Indeed,  In  competi- 
tion with  the  Soviets,  and  to  a  large  extent 
our  hopes  for  the  future  rest  on  our  com- 
parative efforts  In  economic  growth.  In  the 
arms  race.  In  scientific  achievement.  In  aid 
to  other  nations.  In  propaganda.  In  prestige, 
and  in  a  host  of  other  fields. 

But  we  will  err  tragically  if  we  make  com- 
I>etitlon  with  the  Communists  an  end  in 
itself.  Whatever  we  do  in  the  name  of  that 
comp>etltion — Improving  our  race  relations, 
expanding  our  economy,  helping  new  na- 
tions, exploring  outer  space,  and  all  the 
rest — we  ought  to  be  doing  anyway,  for  Its 
own  sake,  whether  competition  exists  or  not. 

Peace  is  humanity's  deepest  longing,  and 
with  the  failure  to  achieve  it  all  other  as- 
pirations fall,  too.  In  acclaiming  it  as  the 
major  expression  of  our  national  purpose, 
however,  we  must  know  what  sort  of  peace 
we  mean.  Certainly  the  unjust  peace  of 
subjugation,  the  uneasy  peace  of  cold  war 
or  the  fruitless  peace  of  an  Interval  between 
hot  wars  is  far  from  a  goal  that  will  satisfy. 

Prosperity,  like  peace.  Is  desired  by  all,  and 
our  political  orators  have  traditionally  held 
out  the  goal  of  personal  and  national  eco- 
nomic well-being  as  a  primary  American  aim. 
But  the  good  life  falls  short  as  an  indicator 
of  national  purpose  unless  it  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  good  society.  Even  in  mate- 
rial terms,  prosperity  Is  not  enough  when 
there  Is  no  equal  opportunity  to  share  in  it; 
when  economic  nrogress  means  overcrowded 
cities,  abandoned  farms,  technological  un- 
employment, polluted  air  and  water,  and 
littered  parks  and  countrysides;  when  those 
too  young  to  earn  are  denied  their  chance 
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to  learn  x^-.pr.  'h  <;«  •  -.  longer  earning  live 
outth°:.-  :;-»s  :r.  ;  :.-"■:■.  degradation. 

No    -;:.s;:-;>      :.-»      f    ■..'^.pfe   .'--ir   ch;u>' -^es 

survi..;,  r.-pe:;:^::,  peace,  prosperity- 
sums  up  our  national  purpose  today.  The 
creation  of  a  more  perfect  Union  requires 
the  pursuit  of  a  whole  series  of  Ideals.  Ideals 
which  can  never  be  fully  attained,  but  the 
eiernal  quest  for  which  embodies  the  Amer- 
ican national  purpose: 

The  fulfillment  of  every  Individual's  dig- 
nity and  potential.  ° 

The  perfection  of  the  democratic  procees. 

The  education  of  every  Individual  to  his 
capacity. 

The   elimination   of   ignorance,   prejudice, 

hate  and  the  squalor  in  which  crime  is  bred.' 

The    e'.:minatlon    cf    slums,    poverty    and 

P'  ■:•  ":jn  against  the  economic  catas- 
-'   pr.es     r  illness,  disability  and  unemplov- 

mer.-.  ■' 

Ilie  achievement  of  a  constantly  expand- 
ing economy,   without    Inflation   or  disloca- 
tion, either  in  the  factory  or  on  the  farm. 
The  conquest  of  dread  diseases. 
The  enrichment  of  American  culture. 
The  attainment  of  world  peace  and  dis- 
armament,  based   on    world   law   and   order 
on  the  mutual   respect  of  free  peoples  and 
on  a  world  economy  In  which  there  are  no 

na-  e-r.:-v     r     underdeveloped"  nations. 

^   A  -Ire^irr.^    Of  :    urse— the  American  dream. 

•     :a:.dicla-e  :\ r    ffl.e,  unless  we  were  foolish 

T   ciece-rul.    would  promise  its   fulfillment 

B.-    we    .ire    :r.  urgent  need   of  public  men 

v^lij  will  wurk  toward  its  fulfillment,  guiding 


directing    •<  -  !   °ncouraglng  the  popular  Im- 
petus tow;:_-d  :r..i*  "r-i 

That  this  Imp^a^  .  x-.sts  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. We  are  not  a  people  in  panic  or  des- 
pair. We  have  not  gone  over  the  hill  of 
history.  We  have  simply,  and  fortuitously 
begun  to  recognize  that  somehow  we  have" 
gotten  off  the  track,  and  that  to  get  back 
on  we  will  need  stern  effort,  spirited  leader- 
ship, and  common  sacrifice. 

If  we  are  to  recharge  our  sense  of  naUonal 
purpose,  we  should  accept  no  Invitationa  to 
relax  on  a  patent  mattress  stuffer  with  woolly 
Illusions  labeled  peace,  prosperity,  and 
normalcy.  We  should  congratulate  ourselves 
not  for  our  country's  past  glories  and  present 
accumulations  but  for  our  opportunities  for 
further  toU  and  risk.  Rather  than  take 
satisfaction  in  ^oals  already  reached  we 
should  be  contrite  about  the  goals  unreached 
We  ought  not  to  look  for  excuses  in  the 
budget,  but  for  Justifications  in  the  dizzying 
rush  of  events  and  In  the  harsh  realities  of 
our  time. 

For  these  are  harsh  Umes.    The  future  will 
not  be  easier.     Our  responsibilities  will  not 
lessen.     Our  enemies  will  not   weaken      We 
must  demonstrate  that  we  can  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility as  a  free  society— that  we  can  by 
voluntary   means   match    their   ruthless   ex- 
ploitation of  human,   natural,  and  material 
resources— that  freedom  can  not  only  com- 
pete  and   survive   but   prevail    and   flourish 
It  is  not  enough  to  debate:   "What  is  the 
meaning  of  America?"    Each  of  us  must, also 
decide    'What  does  it  mean  to  be  an  Amerl- 
can9-    Upon  us  desUny  has  lavished  special 
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favor,   of    liberty    and    opportunlty-and    It 
therefore  has  demanded  of  us  special  effort* 
particularly  In  times  such  as  the«!. 

It  requires  each  one  of  us  to  be  a  little 
more  decent,  alert.  Intelligent,  compassionate 
and  resolute  In  our  dally  lives— that  we  ex- 
ercise our  civic  duties,  whether  paying  taxes 
or  electing  President*,  with  extra  pride  and 
care— that  wt  use  our  freedom  of  choice  to 
pursue  our  own  destiny  In  a  manner  that 
advances  the  national  destiny.  In  the  work 
we  produce,  the  subjecu  we  study  the  posi- 
tions we  seek,  the  languages  we  learn,  the 
complaints  we  voice,  the  leaders  we  follow 
the  Inconveniences  we  endure. 

If  a  dark  corner  of  Africa  needs  techni- 
cians—If  a  troubled  spot  In  Asia  needs  lan- 
guage specialists— If  a  Soviet  threat  In  Ber- 
lin requires  paUence  and  determination— If  f 
the  space  race  requires  better  scI^hjIs— we 
must  and  can  demonstrate  that  tie  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  free  men  can  meet  these 
needs  better  than  the  effort*  of  totalitarian 
compulsion 

Every  American  must  take  far  more  seri- 
ously than  he  has  in  the  past  decade  his  re- 
sponsibility for  achieving  and  maintaining  a 
democratic  society  of  a  truly  model  kind 
worthy  to  be  the  champion  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

We  Americans  must  again  commit  our- 
selves to  great  ends.  We  must  resume  our 
searching,  surging,  questing.  Then  as- 
suredly, we  win  come  nearer  the  vision  of 
John  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  who  In  1813 
assured  his  friend  Thomas  Jefferson  that  our* 
Republic  would  someday  "Introduce  th«  per- 
fection of  man.*' 
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